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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

In  awry  thing  by  prayer  and  supplica- 
tion ivith  thanJcsgiving  let  your  requests 
be  made  known  unto  God. — Philinpians 
4:  6. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  who.^e  love 
never  lets  us  go  and  beyond  whose  brood- 
ing care  we  cannot  drift,  with  the  vision 
of  a  new  day  and  in  the  vigor  of  a  new 
beginning  we  lift  our  hearts  unto  Thee 
ere  we  set  our  faces  to^vard  the  tnsks 
hat  confront  us.  Quiet  our  spirits  in  Thy 
resence  iind  may  Thy  still;  small  voice 

ansform  our  fears  into  faith,  our  ill  will 
ito  good  will,  and  our  worries  during  the 

ay  into  wisdom  for  the  day. 

Not  only  for  ourselves  do  we  may  but 
Iso  for  the  common  interests  which  bind 
us  together  as  a  nation.  For  our  Repub- 
lic and  her  leaders,  for  all  our  citizens  in 
this  time  of  trial  and  testing  we  seek  the 
guidance  of  Thy  wise  and  wonderful 
spirit.  Grant  that  we  may  not  miss  the 
way  to  enduring  justice,  redeeming 
peace,  and  never-failing  good  will. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Master  we  offer 
this,  our  morning  prayer.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  v.'as  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  v.ithout  amend- 
ment a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title : 

H.J.  Res.  533.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing tlie  President  to  proclaim  June  17,  1973, 
as  a  day  of  commemoration  of  the  opening 
of  the  upper  Mississippi  River  by  Jacques 
Marquette  and  Louis  JolUet  in  1673. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
224^)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  authorizations 
for  a  l-year  period." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
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Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follow- 
ing title  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1570.  Au  act  to  authorize  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  allocate  crude  oil 
and  refined  petroleum  products  to  deal  with 
existing  or  imminent  shortages  and  disloca- 
tions in  the  national  distribution  system 
which  Jeopardize  the  public  health,  safety, 
or  welfare;  to  provide  for  the  delegation  of 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
and  for  other  purposes. 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  mian- 
imous  conient  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois,  Mrs.  Cakdiss  Collins,  be 
permitted  to  take  tlie  oatli  of  office  to- 
day. Her  certificate  of  election  has  not 
arrived,  but  tliere  is  no  contest,  and  no 
question  has  been  raised  with  regard  to 
her  election. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ivlrs.  COLLINS  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 


PERMISSION   FOR    COMMITTEE   ON 
,  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FH.E  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORT 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  imtil  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  privileged  report 
on  the  bill  making  appropriations  for 
nsiiculturc-environmental  and  consimier 
protection  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota  re- 
served all  points  of  order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  v.'as  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  'WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 


IRoll   No    193 

Andrews.  N,C. 

Grpv 

O'Bncn 

Badillo 

Harrinrrton 

Patmaii 

Blatnik 

Harsha 

Pepper 

Bolhng 

Hubert 

Pc'ser 

Carter 

Ilc.nz 

Podcll 

Chisholm 

Howard 

Powell,  Ohio 

Clark 

Icliord 

lieid 

Cochran 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Uoonev,  N.Y. 

Davis.  C.i 

Karth 

Ro;ient:owski 

Dcnnir, 

rtcDade 

Savior 

DiGiaa 

Macdonald 

.Skubit.; 

Din^cU 

Martin,  K.C. 

Si.uckev 

tilcnbom 

r.tuthias.  Calif. 

SuIliviiU 

Flr-h 

Mathis.  Gn. 

Tea-;ue,  Tpy.. 

Fisher 

Minshall.  Ohio 

Thompson,  N  J 

Foley 

Moshcr 

Towell.  Kev 

Ciiajino 

Murphy,  N.V. 

WiduaU 

Gi'.ibons 

Nodzl 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  On  this  roU  call  380 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quoriun.  >^^ 

By  mianimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


OPPORTUNITY  TO  BE  HEARD 

(Ms.  ABZUG  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  McCloskey)  and  I  each  re- 
quested and  were  gratited  time  to  speak 
to  tlie  Members  of  this  House  on  a  mat- 
ter of  grave  importance  to  our  constitu- 
tional form  of  democracy.  Tlie  subject  of 
our  proposed  remarks  was  the  crisis  pre- 
cipitated by  the  President  and  high  ad- 
ministration officials  acting  on  behalf  of 
the  President;  and  the  consideration  of 
the  constitutional  duty  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  assess  the  conduct  of 
the  President  in  executing  the  laws  and 
obligations  of  his  office. 

Mr.  McCloskey  had  barely  begim  his 
speech  on  the  history,  constitutional 
duty,  and  precedents  for  House  investi- 
gation when  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
gentleman  fr5m  Indiana  (Mr.  Land- 
grebe)  demanding  a  quorum  call  and 
thus  causing  adjournment.  Apparently 
Mr.  Landgrebe  was  not'  eager  to  hear 
what  Mr.  McCloskey  and  I  had  to  say. 

Whatever  differences  Members  of  the 
House  may  have,  we  must  be  pi-epared  to 
listen  to  the  views  of  our  colleagues,  espe- 
cially where  serious  issues  arise  aflFecting 
the  Nation,  the  Constitution,  and  the 
people  of  our  cotmtry. 

I  object  to  the  use  of  parliamentaiy 
procedme  to  depi-ive  a  Member  of  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  as  coimterpro- 
ductive.  Indeed  this  is  the  time  for  us  to 
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discuss  the  issues  so  that  we  can  be  in  a 
better  position  to  assert  the  responsi- 
bilities of  this  body. 


>THE  AMERICAN  DOLLAR 

<Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  say  ttiat  I  am  happy 
to  see  the  dollar  gaining  strength  in  the 
world  monetary  market. 

But  I  want  also  to  say  that  it  should 
not  take  private  meetings  and  secret 
deals  in  foreign  capitals  to  defend  the 
value  of  our  dollar.  If  there  is  need  to 
change  oiu-  poUcies,  the  place  to  do  it 
Is  in  Washington,  and  with  the  proper 
actions  of  this  Congress — not  in  closed 
meetings  with  private  bankers  or  with 
foreign  officials. 

Much  as  I  respect  Secretai-y  Shultz 
and  Di*.  Burns  and  the  others  who  are 
involved  in  managing  our  national  eco- 
nomic affairs,  I  respectfully  remind  them 
that  if  the  dollar  is  in  trouble.  Congress 
ought  to  know  about  it  first,  not  last, 
and  that  Congress  ought  to  be  consulted 
about  defensive  actions  and  policy 
changes  first — not  last. 

I  expect  in  the  future  that  Congi-ess 
will  have  much  closer  communication 
with  the  Executive  on  monetary  matters. 
Heretofore,  Congress  has  been  notified 
of  policy  changes  only  after  they  have 
been  made  in  Brussels  or  Paris  or  To- 
kyo— and  that  is  not  what  the  Constitu- 
tion contemplates  or  we  expect.  As  a 
reminder  of  all  this,  I  believe  that  the 
next  time  our  money  men  travel  abroad 
they  should  take  with  them  a  copy  of 
the  Constitution.  It  would  be  instructive 
to  them  and  to  foreign  officials  as  well. 


SHEEP    DEATHS    CAUSED    BY 
HALOGETON  POISONING 

(Mr.  OWENS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduced 
yesterday  a  bill  concerning  a  claim 
against  the  Govej-nment  to  allow  its 
referral  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims. 

On  January  21,  1971,  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  reported  to  the  office 
of  the  Animal  Health  Division,  USDA, 
the  overnight  loss  of  over  1,100  sheep  in 
Millard  County,  Utah.  The  animals  were 
on  Federal  land,  and  the  owners  had 
Federal  grazing  permits  covering  the 
area.  Investigations  by  relevant  agen- 
cies have  concluded  the  deaths  were 
caused  by  halogeton  poisoning.  Since 
the  forage  paid  for  by  the  owners  to  the 
Government  became  poisonous,  the  own- 
ers believe  their  luiique  loss  should  be 
compensated  by  for  the  Government,  and 
are,  I  believe,  entitled  to  tlieir  day  in 
court  on  that  issue. 

The  Court  of  Claims  does  not  have 
jurisdiction  over  this  particular  type  of 
claim.  In  c.der  that  the  court  may  hear 
the  case,  a  resolution  ref^ing  a  claims 


bill  must  be  approved  by  the  Congress,  in 
accordance  with  sections  1492  and  2509 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code.  I 
am,  therefore  introducing  H.  Res.  429  so 
that  Congress  can  ask  the  court  to  deter- 
mine the  merits  of  the  case  and  decide 
what  action  is  appropriate.  Similar  pro- 
posals, S.  1592  and  Senate  Resolution  97, 
have  been  introduced  in  the  Senate. 

I  am  hopeful  that  such  action  by  the 
Congress  will  enable  the  issue  to  be  re- 
solved fairly  to  both  citizen.s  involved 
and  the  Government. 


WEAPONS  AND  ORDNANCE 
DEVELOPMENT 

<Mr.  HUBER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentlemen  from  South  Carolina.  If  we 
are  indeed  preparing  to  phase  out  some 
of  tliese  advanced  weapons  wherein  we 
now  possess  a  marked  technological  su- 
periority over  tlj.e  Soviet  Union,  then  our 
national  security  is  in  grave  danger.  As 
a  former  ordnance  officer,  I  know  some- 
thing of  the  time  and  effort  that  goes 
into  weapon  development.  To  assemble 
teams  of  technical  personnel  to  work  on 
a  weapons  system  is  a  very  time  consum- 
ing and  expensive  process,  but  in  some 
cases  it  is  even  more  expensive  to  dis- 
band this  team.  In  this  pai-ticular  in- 
stance it  could  be  tragic. 

We  need  the  further  development  of 
Minuteman  HI,  Poseidon,  and  Ti-ident, 
and  their  associated  multiple  warhead 
missile  progi-ams.  While  our  armed  serv- 
ices are  shrinking,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
continuing  to  turn  out  new  weapons 
on  an  assembly  line  basis,  and  this  in- 
cludes such  large  items  as  nuclear  sub- 
marines. While  we  try  to  decide  if  the 
volunteer  army  is  going  to  work,  the  So- 
viet Union  continues  to  draft  more  than 
a  million  men  a  year  for  their  armed 
forces.  While  we  continue  to  study  our 
needs  for  a  new  battle  tank,  the  Soviet 
Union  pours  new  T-64  tanks  into  their 
garri.sons  in  Eastern  Em'ope. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  questions  the  gentle- 
men from  South  Carolina  has  asked  de- 
serve answers  on  an  urgent  basis.  The 
future  of  many  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans may  depend  upon  the  outcome  of 
the  second  round  of  the  SALT  talks  and 
we  should  not  make  any  unilateral  con- 
cessions such  as  have  been  suggested  are 
in  the  offing. 


STATEMENT  ON  QUORUM  CALL  AC- 
TION TAKEN  ON  JUNE  6.  1973 

(Mr.  LANDGREBE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  f  peaker,  refer- 
ring to  my  call  for  a  quonun  during  the 
special  order  proceedings  in  the  House 
Wednesday  evening,  let  me  first  make  it 
clear  that  my  action  was  taken  only  in 
the  intei'est  of  good  government  and 
fairness  to  the  American  people. 


The  House  of  Representatives  has  two 
very  basic  functions — the  first  is  to  con- 
trol spending  and  the  other  is  to  deal 
with  the  impeachment  process. 

In  my  judgment,  the  discussion  of  im- 
peaclunent  of  any  President  is  of  such 
great  importance  that  in  the  interest  of 
America,  a  majority  of  their  elected 
representatives  should  be  present  to  hear 
and  participate  in  that  discussion. 

My  action  was  certainly  not  an  at- 
tempt to  block  an  open  discussion  of 
possible  impeachment  proceedings,  but, 
rather  to  make  sure  that  if  such  a  dis- 
cussion is  held  as  part  of  the  official  busi- 
ness of  the  Congress,  that  it  should  not 
be  heard  by  only  a  handful  of  the 
Members. 

What  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives may  say  about  a  given 
subject  in  his  own  district,  in  the  press  or 
elsewhere  outside  of  these  Chambers  is 
his  own  personal  business.  But,  when 
that  Member  chooses  to  discuss  that  sub- 
ject as  part  of  the  official  business  of  this 
House,  then  I  believe  it  becomes  my  busi- 
ness and  the  business  of  every  Member  of 
this  body. 

Aside  from  that,  in  my  own  judgment, 
there  is  no  constitutional  grounds  upon 
which  the  House  can  consider  impeach- 
ment of  Richard  Nixon. 


SENATE    CONFIRMATION    OP    CER- 
TAIN EXECUTIVE  OFFICES 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  for  ap- 
propriate reference  a  bill  which  would 
require  Senate  confirmation  of  future 
appointments  to  five  offices  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President:  the  Direc- 
tor and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  the  Executive 
Directors  of  the  Domestic  and  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  Coimcils,  and  the 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  National 
Security  Council. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  Congress  i-e- 
cently  sustained  the  President's  veto  of 
an  OMB  confirmation  bill  which  would 
have  applied  to  the  existing  Dhector  and 
Deputy  Director  of  that  agency.  When 
that  bill  was  on  the  fioor  of  the  House, 
I  voted  for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Sxeelbian) 
to  make  the  confirmation  requirement 
prospective  only;  and  I  have  subse- 
quently joined  with  him  in  cosponsoring 
that  approach.  My  own  bill  simply  com- 
bines that  with  confirmation  require- 
ments for  the  three  other  offices.  These 
latter  three  are  the  subject  of  S.  590  as 
introduced  by  the  senior  senator  from 
Illinois,  Mr.  Percy,  and  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  May  9. 

I  think  these  three  offices,  while  not 
as  important  as  OMB,  are  of  sufficient 
importance  to  merit  Senate  confirma- 
tion because  of  their  significsmt  opera- 
tional and  policymaking  responsibilities 
in  the  executive  branch.  I  would  there- 
fore like  to  see  this  body  consider  these 
as  a  package  bill. 
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PARLIAIvIENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  DEVINE.  '''r.  Speaker,  I  have  .i 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentarj'  inquiry. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night, 
after  we  got  n^o  special  orders  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  McCloskey)  took  a  special  order 
and  asked  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  nave  5  legislative  days  in  whicli 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
so  forth,  and  then  proceeded  to  get  into 
IKs  special  order.  After  five  paragraphs 
he  was  interrupted  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indian?.  (Mr.  Landgrebe)  who 
rajsed  the  question  of  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  whereupon  the  Speaker  ordered 
a  quorum  call,  and  less  than  a  quorum 
was  present. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  parliamentary 
inquiry  is  directed  to  today's  Record. 

"Tlie  quorum  that  was  requested  by  Mr. 
LANDGREBE  appcars  at  a  remote  section 
of  the  Record,  on  page  18402.  It  is  out 
of  order,  it  does  not  truly  reflect  what 
occurred  on  the  floor  of  the  House  last 
night. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  wondering  if  the 
only  way  to  correct  this  is  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  request  for  a 
quorum  call  appear  at  that  pomt  in  the 
Record  where  it  appeared  last  night. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Devine)  allow  the  Chair 
to  take  the  matter  imder  advisement 
with  the  Congressional  Record  authori- 
ties? It  is  the  Chair's  understanding  that 
this  is  the  gentlemanly  way  to  handle  it. 

The  Chair  will  take  the  matter  luider 
advisement  with  the  Congressional 
Record  authorities. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  cer- 
tainly accede  to  the  Chair's  request,  ex- 
cept that  I  think  the  permanent  Record 
should  truly  reflect  the  proceedings  as 
they  occurred  and  in  the  order  in  wliich 
they  occurred  last  night. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  in- 
form the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Devine)  that  he  will  take  the  matter 
under  advisement. 


MAJORITY     LEADER      THOMAS      P. 

•  O'NEILL.  JR.,  COMMENDS  THE 
HOUSE  FOR  ITS  ACTION  ON  MINI- 
MUM WAGE 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ONEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
commendations  are  in  order  to  the  House 
membership  for  its  fine  work  in  passing 
the  minimum  wage  bill  yesterday. 

The  House  took  a  very  conscientious 
approach  to  this  very  Important  legisla- 
tion. The  bill  was  thoroughly  debated, 
and  the  House  acted  upon  the  bill  as  a 
whole  and  upon  various  parts  of  the  bill 
by  means  of  10  recorded  votes,  three 
yea-and-nay  votes,  and  two  quorum  calls. 

The  result  is  a  strong  and  equitable 
bill  that  reaffirms  our  commitment  to 
economic  justice  for  the  working  men 
and  women  of  America.  The  bill  in- 


creases the  minimum  wage  for  45  million 
workers  and  more  than  half  a  million 
agricultural  en)ployees.  It  extends  mini- 
mum-wage coverage  for  the  first  time  to 
almost  1  million  household  domestics  and 
to  about  5  million  Federal,  State,  and 
local  employees. 

Speaking  for  the  majority  leadership, 
I  want  to  extend  my  thanks  to  all  the 
members  of  the  whip  organization  and  to 
all  the  other  Members  of  the  House  who 
voted  for  this  bill  and  who  worked  so 
hard  for  it.  Yesterday's  action  was  an 
outstanding  display  of  imity  and  single- 
minded  purpose  on  the  part  of  all  the 
Members  who  support  this  legislation. 


DLSAPPROVING      REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NUMBERED  2  OF  1973 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  382)  disap- 
proving Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1973,  and  pending  that  motion.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
debate  on  the  resolution  may  continue 
for  not  to  exceed  2  hours,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  iMr.  Horton  > 
and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  will  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  does  not 
the  rule  provide  for  10  hours  of  debate? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
time  the  Reorganization  Plan  Act  was 
passed,  the  rule  provided  for  the  possi- 
bility of  10  hours  of  debate,  up  to  10 
hours  of  debate.  The  Republican  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee 
on  Government  Operations  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee, 
Ml".  HoLiFiELD,  agreed,  fend  I  agi-eed  with 
them,  that  1  horn-  on  each  side  would 
be  adequate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrrTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE  ~ 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  House  Resolution  382,  with 
Mr.  Brademas  designated  as  Chairman, 
and  Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  (Chairman 
pro  tempore)  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

By  unanfmous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  resolution  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  tie 


gentleman  from  New  York  i  Mr.  Horton) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks  > . 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  9  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Resolution  382,  a  resolution  to  dis- 
approve Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1973. 

In  considermg  tliis  disapproval  resolu- 
tioh  and  its  accompanying  reorganiza- 
tion plan,  we  are  confronted  today  with 
such  diverse,  but  vastly  important,  is- 
sues {IS  drug  abuse  control,  the  entry  of 
illegal  aliens  into  our  country,  and.  ulti- 
mately, the  integrity  of  the  legislative 
process. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  deals  basi- 
cally with  two  areas  of  government 
operations.  The  first  of  these  is  drug 
abuse  control.  Very  briefly,  this  reorgani- 
zation plan  would  establish  within  the 
Department  of  Justice  a  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration -'hich  would  absorb 
the  existing  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs,  tlie  Office  of  Drug 
Abuse  Law  Enforcement,  and  the  Office 
of  National  Narcotics  Intelligence,  all 
pre-sently  located  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. In  addition,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment would  be  given  the  intelligence, 
investigative,  and  law  enforcement  func- 
tions relating  to  drugs  presently  residing 
in  the  Treasury  Department.  This  would 
involve  the  transfer  of  approximately 
500  special  agents  from  tlie  Customs 
Bureau  to  the  Justice  Department. 

Second,  this  reorganization  plan  would 
transfer  to  the  Secretai-y  of  the  Treasury 
functions  now  vested  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  regarding  the  inspection  of 
persons  and  documents  at  ports  of  entry. 
In  effect,  a  one-stop  check  would  be 
established  at  ports  of  entiy.  This  move 
would  involve  the  transfer  of  approxi- 
mately 900  agents  from  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  in  the  Justice 
Department  to  the  Customs  Bureau. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, after  careful  consideration  of  this 
plan,  determined  that  it  presented  too 
many  questions  and  problems  to  warrant 
its  acceptance  by  the  Congress,  since  we 
had  no  opportunity  to  correct  its  de- 
ficiencies by  amendment.  As  a  result,  the 
committee  reported  the  disapproval 
resolution  favorably  by  a  vote  of  23  to  17. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  questions  the 
need  for  improved  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion. We  all  recognize  that  dnig  abuse 
is  a  serious-malady  facing  our  Nation, 
and  certainly  we  want  to  take  steps  to 
correct  it.  Heroin  use  has  increased  de- 
spite a  substantial  increase  in  programs 
and  funds  aimed  at  drug  abuse  control. 
Total  Federal  resources  appropriated 
for  drug  control  increased  from  $65.2 
million  in  1969,  to  over  $600  million  in 
fiscal  year  1973.  In  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  for  fiscal  year  1973,  Con- 
gress added-'$45  million  for  the  Special 
Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  and  Pre- 
vention, located  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President.  Congress  is  indeed 
aware  of  the  ding  problems  in  this  coun- 
try and  has  shown  its  willingness  and  its 
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desire  to  do  something  about  them.  The 
record  just  does  not  support  claims  that 
?ny  Member  failing  to  support  this  re- 
organization plan  is  not  interested  in 
cntroUing  drug  abuse. 

During  the  committee  consideration  of 
iteorganization  Plan  No.  2.  it  became 
rpparent  that  there  were  o.uestions  as  to 
vhether  this  reorganization  would  In 
fact  enhance  drug  abuse  prevention,  or 
V  hether  it  could  jeopardize  drug  control 
f  iforts.  It  was  noted  that  the  three  offi- 
ces within  the  Justice  Department  that 
would  form  the  nucleus  of  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  were  all  cre- 
ated by  reorganization  plan  or  exociw- 
tive  order,  two  of  these  within  the  last 
18  months.  In  addition,  it  was  noted  that 
there  would  be  no  independent  Internal 
sscurity  division,  there  would  be  no  in- 
crease in  total  manpower  devoted  to  drug 
control  efforts,  and  that  there  was  con- 
fusion over  the  separation  of  investiga- 
tory and  prosecutory  functions  within 
the  Department.  In  short,  it  Is  too  com- 
plex an  issue  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  re- 
organization plan,  but  rhould  be  the  sub- 
ject of  substantive  legisla'ion. 

Even  greater  objections  were  raised 


experience  in  over  20  years  in  Congress 
that  a  bill  to  repeal  an  act  of  Congress 
was  pending  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  provision  by  Congress. 

The  real  problem  lies  at  the  very  root 
of  our  legislative  process.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  provides  in  ar- 
ticle I,  section  4,  that  "each  House  may 
detei-mine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings." 
Pursuant  to  that  authority,  the  Con- 
gress has  enacted  sections  909  through 
913  of  the  Executive  Reorganization  Act 
as  rules  of  the  House  and  Senate.  Those 
provisions  si^ellout  very  clearly  the  pro- 
cediu*e  we  mast  follow  in  considering  re- 
organization plans.  Those  rules  lay  down 
a  hard  and  fast  principle  that  reorga- 
nization plans  cannot  be  amended  by 
either  the  administration  or  by  the  Con- 
gress. We  had  no  opportunil  y  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  to 
amend  this  plan  to  cure  its  defects.  Nor 
do  we  have  that  opportunity  today. 

The  maneuverings  which  I  have  just 
discussed  amount  to  an  attempt  by  the 
OMB  to  change  the  rules  of  this  House 
or,  at  best,  an  arrogant  attempt  to  pre- 
vail upon  us  to  yiolate  our  own  rules.  I. 
for  one,  will  not  impugn  the  integrity  of 


with  regard  to  the  changes  proposed,  IST    the  legislative  process  in  that  manner. 


the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  and  the  Customs  Bureau.  A  num- 
ber of  witnesses  voiced  concern  about 
the  effect  of  the  removal  of  INS  iiospec- 
tions  on  the  entry  of  illegrl  aliens  into 
this  country.  In  1972,  the  INS  deported 
505,949  illegal  aliens.  This  was  an  in- 
crease of  20  percent  over  the  420,000  il- 
legal aliens  deported  in  1971.  These  peo- 
ple have  a  tremendous  impact  on  our 
labor  market,  our  welfare  rolls,  and  often 
our  law  enforcement  efforts.  Proponents 
of  the  rlin  were  Enable  to  establish  that 
combining  immigra'ion  functions  and 
customs  functions  v/ould  result  In  a  lev- 
el of  immigration  control  equal  to  that 
we  now  have. 

The  administration  recognized  some 
of  the  problems  with  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  dated  May  29,  1973,  after 
the  plan  was  disapproved  by  the  com- 
mittee on  May  22,  the  Director  of  OMB 
said  that  he  had  concluded  that  the 
transfer  envisioned  by  section  2  of  the 
plan  should  not  take  place. 

Events  leading  to  Mr.  Ash's  communi- 
cations with  the  Speaker  are  most  un- 
usual and  disturbing  to  me  as  a  Member 
of  Congress.  It  seems  that  subsequent  to 
the  committee's  acting  on  the.  disap- 
proval resolution,  the  OMB  continued  to 
negotiate  with  outside  parties  concern- 
ing Reorganization  Plan  No.  2,  and,  on 
Tuesday,  May  29,  OMB  entered  into 
some  kind  of  written  agreement  to  seek 
the  repeal  of  section  2  of  the  plan,  or, 
if  that  failed,  OMB  agreed  not  to  imple- 
ment that  part  of  the  plan. 

I  am  appalled  that  the  OMB  would 
enter  into  a  written  agree:  lent  not  to 
implement  an  act  of  this  Congress.  This 
is  not  the  first  time  that  OMB  has  re- 
fused to  carry  out  a  congressional  di- 
rective, but  it  is  the  first  time  of  which 
I  -am  awate  that  they  have  entered  into 
a  written  public  agreement  to  follow  that 
course.  It  Is  also  the  first  time  In  my 


The  question  becomes  very  simply,  are 
we  going  to  write  the  rules  of  the  House, 
cr  is  the  OMB  going  to  write  the  rules  of 
the  House? 

Ironically,  2  years  ago,  when  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Executive  Reorganization 
Act  was  being  considei'ed,  I  testified  in 
favor  of  modifying  that  act  to  provide 
for  an  opportunity  for  Congress  to 
amend  reorganization  plans.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  lor.t.  Now,  I  om  simply  asking 
that  we  respect  the  provisions  of  that 
act  and  that  we  abide  by  the  rules  that 
were  adopted  at  the  time  and  under 
which  we  are  bound  to  proceed  today. 

There  is  a  legitimate  way  to  achieve 
the  results  of  the  proposal  that  will  be 
advocated  by  the  proponents  of  this  re- 
organization plan.  A  number  of  bills  on 
drug  abuse  are  pending  in  Congress,  at 
least  one  of  which  is  identical  to  section 
1  of  this  reorganization  plan. 

We  should  approve  this  disapproval 
resolution  and  then  proceed  under  our 
normal  legislative  procedures  to  take  up 
these  bills.  In  that  way,  Ccngress,  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  can  make 
an  input  into  our  drug  laws. 

Certainly,  we  should  act,  and  act  soon, 
to  provide  the  best  drug  control  program 
possible.  But,  we  will  gain  nothing  to  en- 
act a  hastily  conceived,  badly  designed, 
reorganization  plan  at  the  expense  of  the 
Integrity  of  the  legislative  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  In  voting  In  favor 
of  this  resolution  disapproving  Reorga- 
nization Plan  No_2. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ( 

Mr.  BROOKS.  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Brooks) . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2.  When  this 


plan  was  first  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress, I  was  extremely  concerned  by  the 
proposed  transfer  of  900  immigration 
inspectors  to  the  Bureau  of  Customs, 
thereby  placing  the  entire  port  of  entry 
function  within  the  Customs  Bureau. 

While  I  am  not  in  disagrcem3nt  with 
the  idea  of  concentrating  all  drug  en- 
forcement efforts  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  I  was  oproscd  to  the 
ti-ansfer  of  immigration  inspectors  out 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  since  this 
transfer  would  severely  hamper  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service's 
efforts  to  control  the  illegal  alien  prob- 
lem. For  over  2  years  my  Subcommittee 
on  Immigiation  and  Nationality  has 
been  studying  the  illegal  alien  problem 
and  just  last  month  the  House  passed  a 
bill  designed  to  eliminate  this  serious 
problem.  Therefore,  I  believe  the  orig- 
inal plan  to  be  quite  inconsistent  in 
that  the  administration  supports  the  so- 
called  illegal  alien  bill,  H.R.  982.  and  at 
the  same  time  they  proposed  to  dras- 
tically reduce  the  alreadi^  depleted  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service's 
work  force,  which  is  responsible  for  con- 
trolling this  problem. 

Our  hearings  clearly  revealed  that  the 
Service  is  greatly  understaffed  and  has 
been  continuously  plagued  by  a  severe 
Lick  of  funding  as  a  result  of  the  actions 
of  both  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Office  of  Management  rnd  Budget. 

Yet  we  nov/  see  OMB  at  this  late 
d-;tc — 2  years  after  the  commencement 
of  our  hearings— coming  forward  with 
promises  to  actively  consider  the  budg- 
etary problems  confronting  the  Immi- 
fration  and  Natiu-allzation  Service. 

Furthermore,  the  procedures  which  we 
are  being  asked  to  follow  to  prevent  the 
transfer  of  INS  personnel  to  Customs  are 
unprecedented.  We  rre  t:day  asked  to 
support  -the  reorganization  plan  based 
upon  the  contingency  that  subsequent 
legislation  will  be  enacted  to  revoke  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  plan.  This  llth-hour  move 
in  itself  is  clear  indieation  that  this  plan 
was  hastily  drafted  and  ill-conceived  and 
it  is  an  apparent  admission  as  to  the 
weaknesses  and  inadequacies  of  this 
plan.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  re- 
ject the  administration's  plan  in  order 
that  Congress  may  take  the  initiative  in 
di-afting  its  own  plan  after  detailed  con- 
sideration is  given  to  all  the  ramifica- 
tions of  concentrating  all  drug  enforce- 
ment efforts  in  one  division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

I  wish  to  also  state  that  I  am  extremely 
pleased  by  the  extensive  discussion  which 
has  been  engendered  by  this  reorganiza- 
tion plan  with  respect  to  stemming  the 
illegal  alien  problem.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  discussion  here  today  will  convince 
OMB  and  the  Department  of  Justice  as 
to  the  need  for  greater  funding  and  man- 
power for  the  INS. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  this  reorgani- 
zation plan  and  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
disapproval  resolution.  We  will  hear 
arguments  this  afternoon  which  will 
range  from  staimch  defenses  of  existing 
bureaucratic  structures  to  characteriza- 
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tions  of  this  plan  as  an  Issue  which  in- 
volves the  power  of  Congress  and  the 
Executive.  I  am  prepared  and  I  will  an- 
swer to  these  and  other  points,  but  I 
want  first  to  state  loud  and  clear  that 
this  reorganization  plan  to  consolidate 
drug  law  enforcement  responsibility  into 
a  new  agency  in  the  Justice  Department 
is  really  concerned  with  one  issue  and 
only  one.  That  is  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  of  America  will  create  and 
create  quickly  a  law  enforcement  struc- 
tui-e  to  combat  heroin  and  hard  drug 
trafficking,  which  corrects  the  widely 
known  and  nearly  universally  recognized 
deficiencies  resulting  from  the  present 
organizational  hodgepodge  of  drug  en- 
forcement agencies. 

This  reorganization  plan  is  about  her- 
oin, hashish,  drug  trafficking,  our  young 
■  people  and  crime  in  America.  If  we  sepa- 
rate fact  from  fiction  and  look  objective- 
ly at  this  plan,  it  has  only  one  important 
impact — it  would  very  quickly  take  the 
simple  step  that  is  necessary  to  trans- 
form om*  present  machinery  for  combat- 
ing heroin  trafficking  into  a  sensible, 
well-coordinated  structure. 

What,  you  may  ask,  is  wrong  with  our 
present  structm-e?  Is  it  not  working?  Is 
it  not  succeeding  in  seizing  large  quanti- 
ties of  drugs?  Is  it  not  better  to  have 
three  agencies. fighting  heroin  trafficking 
than  a  single  agency?  The  answer  is  that 
while  we  are  making  slow  progress 
against  international  heroin  traffickers 
and  domestic  pushers  and  dealers,  that 
progress  is  not  sufficient.  One  reason  it 
is  not  sufficient  is  that  with  Customs,  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  and  ODALE — Office  of  Drug  Abuse 
Law  Enforcement — all  In  the  act,  their 
competition  and  lack  of  full  coordination 
has  actually  impeded  progress  against 
heroin  traffickers  and  other  drug  viola- 
tors. At  best,  there  is  not  full  or  timely 
coordination,  cross-checking  and  collab- 
oration between  the  enforcement  agen- 
cies in  sharing  information  and  intelli- 
gence or  in  making  cases.  At  worst,  an 
unhealthy  rivalry  between  Customs  and 
BNDD  here  in  the  United  States  has  con- 
tributed to  lower  morale  and  has  re- 
sulted in  too  many  instances  where,  in 
the  zeal  to  beat  the  other  agency  to  an 
arrest,  our  agents  have  tripped  over  each 
other  and  have  let  valuable  enforcement 
opportunities  slip  away  from  them. 

Many  of  you  have  seen  the  fact  sheet 
which  I  distributed  to  all  our  colleagues 
yesterday  citing  some  of  the  better 
known  cases  of  bureaucratic  jealousy  and 
rivalry  which  have  resulted  in  enforce- 
ment Snafus.  The  cases  I  cited  in  the  fact 
sheet,  and  the  many  more  cases  not  cited 
do  not  throw  all  or  even  most  of  the 
blame  for  foulups  on  one  agency  or  an- 
other. Both  BNDD  and  Customs  have 
tried  to  do  a  good  and  vigorous  job  of 
rabbing  traffickers.  Both  BNDD  and  Cus- 
toms have  contributed  to  the  progress 
that  has  been  made.  However,  both 
BNDD  and  Customs  have  contributed 
tlieir  share  of  bureaucratic  stupidity  to 
a  tug  of  war  which  has  often  resulted  In 
no  winner  and  a  torn  rope.  Let  me  cite 
tv.o  well-known  examples: 
Customs  learned  of  a  large  heroin 


shipment  to  be  sent  over  the  Mexican 
border  and  sold  inland.  They  planned  to 
keep  the  shipment  imder  observation 
from  the  time  it  crossed  the  border,  and 
to  nab  ti^e  purchaser  as  well  at  the  ren- 
dezvous. Unfortunately,  unknown  to  Cus- 
toms, BNDD  staff  in  Mexico  also  knew 
of  the  shipment  and  decided  to  give  this 
case  to  the  Mexican  police.  As  a  result, 
the  'shipment  never  got  to  the  U.S.  bor- 
der— BNDD  agents  and  the  Mexican  po- 
lice stopped  the  shipment  just  south  of 
the  border. 

In  another  example,  it  was  Customs 
which  was  to  blame  tor  putting  its  agency 
pride  and  competitiveness  in  the  way  of 
effective  law  enforcement. 

The  Jaguar  Case:  BNDD  learned  over- 
seas that  a  Jaguar  automobile  loaded 
with  heroin  was  due  in  New  York  on  the 
Queen   Elizabeth   II.   They   wanted   to 
"convoy"  the  car — that  is,  to  let  it  pass 
unmolested  through  the  port  of  entry — 
and  follow  it  until  it  led  them  to  major 
heroin  dealers  in  New  York.  Customs  was 
told  the  car  was  coming  and  requested  to 
let  the  car  pass  through  untouched,  so 
that  Customs  and  BNDD  could  jointly 
convoy  it.  A  major  bureaucratic  hassle 
ensued,  with  Customs  insisting  that  it  be 
permitted  to  seize  the  heroin  on  the  pier 
and  substitute  worthless  white  powder. 
BNDD  objected,  saying  the  seizure  was 
not  only  imnecessary  at  that  point  in  the 
car's  transit,  but  that  it  could  jeopardize 
possibly  important  arrests.  After  days  of 
haggling,    at   high   bureaucratic   levels, 
Customs  leadership  assented  to  let  the 
Jaguar  pass  through.  But  local  Customs 
agents  boarded  the  ship  before  it  docked, 
searched  the  car,  and  removed,  marked, 
dated,  and  replaced  one  packet  of  heroin. 
Arrests  were  finally  made  and  the  car 
was  searched  and  seized  again.  The  ear- 
lier "sneak  peek"  by  Customs  of  the  car's 
contraband  contents  was  raised  bv  at- 
torneys for  the  defense  as  an  illegal 
double  search  of  the  car.  The  case  was 
nearly  thrown  out  of  court  on  this  point. 
In  instances  like  these,  neither  agency 
wins  or  loses.  The  only  winners  are  the 
international  heroin  .smuggling  and  traf- 
ficking organizers.  The  only  losers  are 
American  drug  addicts  and  the  victims 
of  the  crimes  they  commit  in  order  to 
supnort  their  dependency  on  hard  drugs. 
I  have  cited  just  two  of  the  seven  such 
cases  contained  in  the  fact  sheet.  Senator 
Ribicoff,  earlier  this  year,  entered  ma- 
terial on  countless  other  cases  of  poor 
coordination  and  bungling  between  these 
two  agencies. 

A  recent  report  issued  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  coricluded  that: 

Cooperation  and  coordination  between  law 
enforcement  agencies  are  vital  ix\  tlie  gov- 
ernment's battle  against  heroin  trafficking. 
To  the  extent  that  cooperation  Is  not  fully 
realized,  the  government's  effort  is  Impeded. 
The  mere  existence  of  overlapping  jurisdic- 
tion is  always  a  threat  to  cooperative  efforts. 
Sometimes,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the.se 
two  agencies  (BNDD  and  Customs),  the 
threat  becomes  actual. 

GAO  is^ot  the  only  autlioritative  body 
which  sees  a  need  for  urgent  action  to 
correct  this  problem.  One  area  where  the 
administration  and  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse 


are  in  agreement  is  in  this  need  for  sen- 
sible and  coordinated  organizing  of  our 
drug  enforcement  effort.  The  Commis- 
sion has  testified  in  support  of  this  plan. 
Also  strongly  supportive  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  government  at 
Harvard,  Pi-of.  James  Q.  Wilson,  who 
serves  as  chaii'man  of  the  congiessionally 
constituted  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Drug  Abuse  Prevention. 

The  Association  of  the  Chiefs  of  Police, 
the  head  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Mayors,  individual  Mayors  of  diiig-in- 
fested  cities — all  of  these  support  the , 
plan  because  they  see  the  obvious  need 
for  a  single  Federal  drug  enforcement 
agency  with  which  local  and  Statt  law 
enforcement  bodies  can  cooperate.  In 
some  ways  even  more  important  is  tlie 
fact  that  we  need  a  single  drug  enforce- 
ment agency  to  cooperate  with  foreign 
police  forces  in  the  appreliension  of  those 
foreigners  who  grow,  process,  package, 
and  ship  tons  and  tons  of  heroin  into 
the  United  States  each  year — at  hand- 
some profit  to  themselves,  and  at  hor- 
rifying social,  human,  and  economic  cost 
to  our  own  society. 

Perhaps  this  would  be  a  good  time  to 
talk  just  briefly  about  heroin  addiction 
and  what  it  means  in  terms  of  human 
costs.  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  an 
experience  I  had  just  a  few  months  ago 
when  I  was  in  South  Asia  as  part  of  a 
trip  to  investigate  the  effectiveness  of 
our  drug  enforcement  efforts  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  While  I  was  at  our  Embassy 
in  New  Delhi,  I*  was  told  that  a  young 
American  liad  just  been  released  from  a 
New  Delhi  jail  where  he  had  served  a 
month  or  so  on  drag  problems.  I  asked  if 
I  could  talk  with  him.  He  agreed,  and  we 
spent  about  an  hour  and  a  half  closeted 
in  an  embassy  conference  room  talk- 
ing about  his  life  and  his  past.  The  lad. 
whom  I  shall  call  John,  was  23  years 
old.  He  has  been  a  heroin  and  morphine 
addict  for  about  8  years — since  he  was 
15.  John  told  me  that  a  friend  of  his  in 
high  school  outside  Los  Angeles  had 
given  him  some  LSD.  He  was  caught  with 
it  and  subsequently  jailed  in  CaUfomia. 
He  said  he  became  addicted  to  heroin  in 
jail  at  that  time,  and  that  since  then 
he  had  been  In  at  least  13  jails  In  seven 
different  countries  around  the  globe. 

Although  he  is  from  an  upper-middle 
class  American  family,  he  has  stayed 
abroad  most  of  the  past  few  years  be- 
cause of  his  fear  of  jail  in  America.  The 
young  man  is  physically  horrifying  to 
behold.  Even  allowing  for  the  effects  of 
the  Indian  jail  he  had  just  departed,  he 
looked  at  least  10  to  15  years  older  than 
lus  actual  age.  He  was  gaunt  and  thin, 
as  well  as  filthy.  Most  noticeable  about 
his  appearance  was  his  extreme  nerv- 
ousness. It  seemed  that  all  four  of  his 
limbs  were  shaking  or  tapping  all  at 
once. 

John  told  me  he  had  hoped  the  jail 
in  India  would  be  good  for  laim.  so  it 
v.ould  enable  him  to  reduce  his  morphine 
habit.  He  said  he  could  not  get  herein 
in  India,  so  he  used  morphine  as  a  sub-"> 
stitute.  When  he  entered  the  jail,  Jolm 
-said,  he  was  taking  40, 1  repeat  40  intra- 
muscular shots  of  morphine  per  day.  He 
could  not  shoot  intravenously  since  his 
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veins  had  long  since  collapsed  due  to 
needle  punctures — a  fact  that  was 
plainly  evident  by  glancing  at  him.  He 
was  literally  polka-dotted  with  needle 
:..^ars. 

John  apologized  to  me  for  his  dirty  ap- 
1  3aiance.  He  said  he  normally  dressed 
in  the  finest  clothes,  proudly  stated  that 
lie  and  his  wife,  a  French  girl  who  spe- 
I  ialized  in  forging  passports,  always  flew 
Urst  class  and  ate  in  .he  best  restaurants, 
lie  freely  admitted  that  his  sole  source 
of  income*  was  in  movir.g  hashish  and 
some  heroin  into  the  United  States — a 
profession  from  whjch  he  claimed  an  in- 
come of  some  $50  to  $60,000  per  year. 

He  said  he  was  talking  so  freely  to  me 
because  he  wanted  someone  in  authority 
to  know  about  the  horror  of  drug  abuse. 
He  said  it  had  been  years  since  he  got 
any  feeling  of  "high"  from  drugs,  that 
they  now  simply  took  away  the  horrible 
.feeling  ""of  pain  whicl.  the  absence  jf 
drugs  produ.od.  Jle  said  tlrnt  his  rauid 
his  wanted  to  kick  the  habit  many  times, 
and  for  many  years,  but  as  this  p)ulul 
specimen  related  to  me,  his  body  could 
not  and  would  probably  not  ever  pcnnit 
him  to  withdraw  from  crugs. 

Ha  expressed  .  ^italistic  philcscr  »y 
of  life,  a  hopele.ss  detachment  from  real- 
ity, and  freely  admitted  his  ownhuman 
tragedy.  He  said  he  freqiuenlly  fell  to 
tears  when  he  thought  of  his  own  black 
future  and  that  of  his  3-year  old  sen. 

If  you  multiply  this  tragic  sampling 
of  the  poison  of  drugs  to  include  the 
approximately  half-a-mlllion  heroin  ad- 
dicts in  the  United  States  today,  you  will 
sense  why  I  am  so  committed  to  stamp- 
in?  out  this  sickness. 

I  believe  that  the  simple  n  organization 
proposed  In  this  plan  would  yield  results 
in  combating  International  trafBcking  in 
these  drugs. 

WIWT    THE    PUkN-    DOES 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1973 
would  consolidate  the  drug  law  enforce- 
ment prdfframs  in  a  newly-created  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Tiansferred  to  the 
new  Administration  from  agencies  now 
operating  in  the  Justice  Department 
would  be  the  functions.  Involving  ap- 
proximately 3,000  personnel,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs — wliich  would  be  abolished  as  a 
statutory  entity— the  Office  of  Drug 
Abuse  Law  Enforcement,  and  the  Of- 
fice of  National  Narcotics  Irt^lherence. 
Transferred  to  the  new  Administration 
from  the  Treasury  Department  would  be 
Customs  Bureau  authority  for  domestic 
and  foreign  narcotic  law  enforcement, 
involving  approximately  500  investiga- 
tors. Thus,  the  Plan  would  end  the  dupli- 
cation of  narcotics  investigative  author-  ■ 
ity  between  BNDD  and  Customs,  which 
has  been  the  principjfl  cause  of-fouled- 
up  n?.rrotics  cases  and  fnelTicient 
f'pprr.ticns. 

Section  2  of  the  plan  would  transfer 
loth?  Bureau  of  Customs  authority  of  the 
Immigration  and  Natm-alization  Service 
for  primary  document  Inspections  at 
l-ortsof  enti-y. 

Under  the  term^s  of  the  Executive  Re- 
organization Authority   (5  U.S.C,  901), 


this  reorganization  plan  will  take  effect 
on  July  1,  1973.  unless  either  House  of 
Congress  adopts  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval before  June  11,  1973.  No  disap- 
proval resolution  has  been  introduced  in 
the  Senate. 

EXPLANATION   OF   THE   AGREEMENTS   ABOUT   THE 
REOr.CAMIZATION 

During  committee  hearings,  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Government  Employ- 
ees, with  the  support  of  the  AFLr-CIO, 
Informed  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  that  they  felt  implementation 
of  section  2  would  probably  result  in  a 
loss  of  control  over  Incoming  illegal  aliens 
and  that  they  had  to,  therefore,  oppose 
the  plan.  At  the  in?i.«tence  of  committee 
members,  orcanized  labor  and  the  Ad- 
ministration negotiated  on  this  issue.  In 
an  attempt  to  carry  out  the  major  pur- 
pose of  the  plan,  which  Is  the  consoUda- 
ticn  of  drug  law  enforcement  programs, 
an  agreement  was  reached  to  remove 
consideration  of  the  INS  tran.';fer  from 
debate  over  the  plan. 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  arguments 
would  also  be  rai?ed  seeking  to  preserve 
the  status  quo  in  drug  law  enforcement 
organizations,  and  seeking  to  protect 
existing  bureaucratic  entities  from  any 
loss  of  function  or  personnel.  As  one  v.ho 
has  sei-ved  on  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  for  11  years,  I  can  tell 
you  that  there  has  never  been  a  reorga- 
nization proposed  where  there  was  not 
at  least  some  di.'^grunt'.ed  opposition.  This 
case  Is  no  exception.  But  while  I  tell  you 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  endure  any 
longer  the  senscloss  rivali-y  and  dupli- 
cation between  Curtoms  and  BNDD,  I 
will  also  tell  you  that  this  plan  does  not 
weaken  ths  Customs  Bureau.  In  fact,  ac- 
cording to  a  preliminary  draft  of  the 
determination  order  by  OMB  which,  if 
the  plan  is  approved  must  determine 
which  men  and  what  material  are  trans- 
ferred from  Customs  to  the  new  DEA, 
Customs  will  be  left  with  more  investiga- 
tors, laboratories  and  equipment  to  carry 
out  its  non-narcotics  investigative  and 
enforcement  responsibilities  than  it  has 
ever  before  had  available  for  these  pur- 
poses. After  this  reorganization.  Customs 
will  be  a  strong  agency  capable  to  fully 
meet  its  broad  range  of  responsibilities. 

I  think  our  decision  today  should  not 
be  based  on  a  de.^irc  to  avoid  offending 
or  disturbing  existing  biu-eaucracies.  We 
cannot  permit  normal  bureaucratic 
bickering  and  inertia  to  stand  in  the  v.ay 
of  sensible  and  urgently  needed  reorga- 
nization of  Government  functions. 

What  should  decide  the  fate  of  this 
p'an  is  how  strongly  we  feel  about  doing 
the  best  job  we  can,  as  soon  as  we  can, 
about  heroin  addiction  and  drag  trafQck- 
ing  in  the  cities,  suburbs,  and  rural  areas 
of  our  country. 

Yesterday  in  Annapolis,  I  had  the 
lionor  to  attend  the  graduation  and  com- 
missioning ■  ceremony  at  which  my 
younger  son  became  a  naval  officer.  The 
picture  of  American  youth  that  one  gets 
from  the  high-spirited,  well-motivated 
and  well-trained  men  at  Annapolis  and 
from  men  and  women  at  other  colleges 
throughout  the  Nation,  Is  a  far,  far  dif- 
ferent picture  than  one  gets  In  talking 


to  a  yoimg  American  named  John  whose 
greatest  goal  and  ambition  and  training 
Is  aimed  at  the  procurement,  abuse,  and 
sale  of  heroin,  hashish,  and  morphine. 

•That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  part  of  the 
choice  we  are  facing  today.  Do  we  or  do 
we  not  act  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
strengthen  our  efforts  to  apprehend  and 
pimish  the  bigtime  dealers  and  pushers 
who  profit  from  the  poisoning  and  crimi- 
nalizing of  neaily  half  a  million  Ameri- 
can heroin  addicts — the  majority  o.f 
whom  are  young  people? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  that 
legislation  can  solve  this  problem,  but 
everybody  in  this  House  knows  that  il 
takes  time  to  get  legislation  through.  We 
ran  vote  today  to  effectively  take  a  verj' 
important  step  to  stop  this  trafficking, 
and  we  can  do  it  by  voting  "no"  on  this 
disapproval  resolution;  in  other  words, 
vote  for  the  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  highly  important 
to  stop  this  very  damaging  menace  to  om- 
country. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  wUl  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Parris)  . 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Hortxjn)  on  his  remarks 
and  associate  myself  with  those  remarks. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  has  the 
gentleman  seen  a  copy  of  the  purported 
agreement  between  Mr.  Malek  of  the  Of- 
lice  of  Management  and  Budget? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  seen 
tliat. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  certain  ofBcials  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees  Union. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Yes.  I  have  seen  that. 
Mr.  GROSS.  If  it  is  valid,  that  agree- 
ment is  in  the  nature  of  a  sweetheart 
contract  between  the  Government  and 
Federal  employees.  It  provides  conces- 
sions to  them  in  the  absence  of  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject.  Would  that  be  a 
correct  summary  of  what  took  place? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man brought  that  up,  because  what  that 
3n\-olves  is  a  transfer  imder  section  2 
of  tlie  plan,  of  .some  900  people  from  INS. 
Those  are  the  people  at  the  initial  in- 
spection points  at  poi-ts  of  entry. 

Certain  questions  about  this  transfer 
were  brought  out  dm-ing  the  coui-se  of 
om-  hearings.  Tlie  chairman  and  I  were 
very  concerned  about  these  Issues,  par- 
ticularly about  the  problem  of  Illegal 
a.liens  entering  the  United  States. 

The  administration  did  work  out  with 
the  representatives  of  organized  labor  an 
agreement  that  they  would  not  imple- 
ment section  2  pending  action  by  the 
Congi'ess  to  repeal  section  2.  Organized 
labor  then  felt  they  could  withdrav/  thdir 
opposition  to  the  plan. 

The  chairman  and  I  introduced  H.R. 
4285  to  repeal  section  2  If  this  plan  goes 
into  effect.  The  important  thing  I  would 
like  to  leave  with  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  and  other  Members  of  the  House  is 
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that  the  essential  thrust  of  this  plan  Is 
to  put  BNDD  and  Customs  together.  The 
agreement  the  gentleman  was  talking 
about  Involves  section  2  of  the  plan. 
.  which  is  a  very  minor  part  of  the  overall 
reorganiz.ition  plan. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Chil  Service  Com- 
mittee which  ought  to  have  something 
to  say  about  what  takes  place  between 
the  executive  branch  and  the  Federal 
employees. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- . 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Under  the  terms  of  this 
agreement  we  are  left  completely  out  of 
the  act  and  I  do  not  like  It. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  certainly  do  not  thhik 
the  gentleman's  committee  should  be 
ruled  out  of  any  action  concerning  Fed- 
eral employees.  The  gentleman  and 
others  on  that  committee  have  done  an 
excellent  job  in  protecting  the  interests 
of  employees  in  the  Federal  service,  and 
I  certainly  agree  with  the  gentleman 
that  they  should  have  a  part  in  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Under  the  terms  of  this 
agreement 

Mr.  HORTON.  As  I  Indicated,  this 
agreement  would  have  to  be  augmented 
by  the  Congress;  we  would  have  to  act 
on  It.  Because  If  we  approve  this  plan 
today,  section  2  would  go  into  effect.  But 
this  particular  bill,  H.R.  4285,  would  not 
go  into  effect  without  action  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  jield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  on  his  presentation. 

We  are  faced  with  two  problems  in  re- 
gard to  this  legislation.  One  is  the  trans-^ 
fer  of  900  people  over  into  the  law-en- 
forcement administration  from  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service. 
We  did  not  think  that  was  wise.  The 
imlons  that  were  involved  did  not  think 
It  was  wise.  They  negotiated  with  the 
people  downtown  and  the  people  down- 
town finally  said  it  was  pojt  wise  to  do 
this  and  agreed  not  to  do  It.  That  Is  the 
reason  why  we  have  Introduced  a  bill 
which  we  expect  to  bring  to  the  floor  of 
the  Hotise  very  shortly  which  would  re- 
peal that  section. 

We  are  faced  with  a  problem  in  a  re- 
organization plan  that  you  cannot  amend 
it  on  the  floor,  but  many  times  in  the 
past  we  have  amended  reorganization 
p^Ians  subsequent  to  their  passage. 
^>So  this  is  not  anything  startlingly  new 
Jot  anything  underhanded  to  get  around 
/Congress.  In  fact.  It  Is  bringing  back 
to  the  Congress  the  effective  power  with 
regard  to  the  original  provisions  In  the 
plan  which  all  of  us  agreed  should  not 
be  there. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KEATINQ.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATINQ.  I  would  like  to  be  as- 
sociated with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  and  I  stroogljr  sup- 


portjds  position.  We  should  vote  down 
the  reorganization  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  resolution  of  disapproval  and  in  sup- 
port of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Horton)  on  his  support 
of  the  plan  and  wish  to  be  associated 
with  his  remarks. 

It  Is  absolutely  essential  that  all  Fed- 
eral drug  law  enforcement  functions  be 
in  one  department  If  this  Nation  is  to  be 
successful  in  its  effort  to  curb  the  drug 
abuse  in  this  coimtry. 

The  General  Accoimting  Office  has 
been  very  clear  In  its  criticism  of  the  in- 
efficient operation  and  the  external  bick- 
ering of  the  agencies  involved.  I  join  In 
that  criticism. 

It  is  a  failure  to  recognize  the  full  ex- 
.  tent  of  the  drug  problem  to  vote  agBWist 
reorganization.  It  is  the  most  certain 
v/ay  to  combat  the  problem.  As  early  as 
1949  recommendations  were  made  to  or- 
ganize into  one  unit  the  attack  on  drugs. 
To  say  that  this  body  should  wait  for 
Congress  to  pass  the  legislation  Is  to  be 
responsible  for  further  delay. 

People  of  all  ages  are  not  willmg  to 
wait  any  longer  for  action  to  consolidate 
the  fight  against  drug  abuse. 

The  opportunity  is  now — vote  "No"  on 
the  resolution  of  disapproval. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Will  you  explam  to  the 
House  what  you  mean  by  illegal  aliens 
and  how  they  would  benefit  from  the 
agreement  between  the  executive  branch 
and  the  unions? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  have  a  limited  amount 
of  time,  but  I  will  be  glad  to  try  to  ex- 
plain it  as  best  I  can. 

The  thing  we  were  concerned  about 
was  the  removal  of  agents  from  INS  who 
were  skilled  in  detecting  the  entry  of 
illegal  aliens  into  this  country. 

It  was  Important,  we  felt,  that  those 
personnel  not  be  transferred. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  that  the  administrative  agencies 
were  n6t  doing  their  job? 

Mr.  HORTON.  No,  I  did  not  say  that. 
It  Is  a  very  important  job,  and  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  do  this  screening.  Those  people 
are  skilled,  and  it  was  felt  that  that  man- 
power had  to  be  allocated  to  the  ports  of 
entry  in  order  to  try  to  continue  to  hold 
down  the  illegal  imiuigration  of  aliens 
into  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Under  what  authority 
did  they  agree  upon  this  new  agreement 
to  subvert  section  2? 

Mr.  HORTON.  They  had  no  authority. 
It  is  up  to  the  Congress.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man will  support  the  reorganization  plan. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  There  was  an  agree- 
ment made.  I  am  wondering  under  what 
authority  that  agreement  was  made. 

Mr.  HORTON.  They  have  no  authority 
to  make  an  agreement  that  binds  the 
Congress.  Congress  must  act  if  section  2 
Is  to  be  repealed. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rosenthal). 


Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  Waldie  resolution. 

Quite  interestingly  enough  there  Is 
very  little  that  I  disagree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton)  on 
the  substance  of  what  he  said  about  the 
discouragement  of  drug  use  in  the  United 
States,  and  about  the  seid  story  he  told 
about  the  young  man  he  met  overseas. 
Indeed,  something  must  be  done  about 
this.  My  personal  view  is  that  this  ad- 
ministration and  previous  admuiistra- 
tions  have  failed  to  offer  the  depth  of 
commitment  to  do  something  about  the 
problem.  It  is  not  the  issue  here  today 
whether  anjone  in  the  House  wants  to 
fulfill  the  Federal  responsibility  in  meet- 
ing this  problem. 

The  issue  is  whether  we  are  going  to 
maintain  the  dignity  and  the  substance 
of  the  legislative  process.  It  would  be 
very  terribly  appealing  to  vote  for  tliis 
reorcanizatjjpn  plan  and  salvu  our  con- 
sciences and  say.  "Well,  I  did  sometlung 
about  drugs."  But  what  one  would  be 
doing  by  approving  this  plan  is  to  de- 
stroy the  Uitegrity  of  the  congressional 
process  because  that  is  exactly  what  this 
plan  does.  ^ 

We  begin  by  miderstanding  that  re- 
organlzatioiv  plans  must  be  handled  very 
carefully,  whether  they  are  meritorious 
or  not,  because  with  a  reorganization 
plan  Congress  gives  away  prerogatives 
that  I  tlihik  it  ought  to  very  jealously 
regard.  For  instance,  we  give  up  the  right 
to  amend.  We  give  up  the  ability  to 
change,  at  the  committee  level,  the  pro- 
posals. We  give  up  the  right  to  change 
on  the  floor  level  any  of  tlie  proposals. 

This  reorganization  plan,  while  it  has 
some  very  good  segments  in  It,  does  fall 
gravely  short  of  other  things  that  I 
would  have  wanted  the  opportunity  to 
change.  In  the  committee  or  on  tjie  floor. 

The  reorganization  plan,  I  hesitate  to 
say,  in  my  judgment  was  rather  speedi- 
ly assembled,  so  it  could  be  submitted 
before  the  cutoff  date.  It  was  done  so 
that  no  amendments  could  be  offered, 
and  it  was  done  after  four  and  a  half 
years  of  this  administration's  failure  to 
show  initiative  In  doing  something  about 
the  drug  problem. 

What  is  specifically  wTong  with  that 
plan?  In  an  effort  to  make  use  of  the 
word  "coordination"  the  plan  creates  two 
new  drugLadministrations.  It  puts  In  one 
body  both  the  investigators  and  the 
prosecutors. 

Now,  is  there  anything  wrong  In  that? 
We  have  established  a  precedent  in  the 
strike  force  against  organized  crime 
where  both  Investigatorial  and  prosecu- 
torial lawyers  work  together.  That  may 
be  very  good  In  ordinary  criminal  cases 
where  the  FBI  conducts  an  investigation 
and  brings  the  evidence  to  the  U.S.  At- 
torney in  the  District,  and  then  the 
U.S.  Attorney  says  to  the  FBI. 
"You  have  a  good  case,  and,  yes.  we  will 
prosecute  it."  or  "You  have  a  bad  case, 
and  we  will  not  prosecute  It,"  or  "You 
have  a  fairly  good  case,  go  back  and  get 
some  more  evidence." 

What  we  would  be  doing  in  this  plan 
Is  building  a  high-level  force  Independent 
of  the  UJ3.  attorney's  department.  By 
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doing  th^t  we  present  a  situation  of  per- 
mitting tliis  new  administrator,  who  is 
responsible  only  to  tlie  Deputy  U.S.  At- 
torney General,  and  permitting  this  new 
administrator  to  have  the  whole  say-so 
of  making  the  decision  as  to  whether 
these  cases  should  be  prosecuted  or  not. 
To  me  this  does  violence  to  our  sys- 
tem of  jurisprudence;  to  me  it  centralizes 
power  in  an  area  where  it  should  not  be 
centralized;  and  to  me  this  is  an  area  of 
discussion  in  which  we  should  hive  had 
the  opportunity  to  oCfer  amendments  on 
the  floor.  That  is  one  of  my  objections. 
The  second  objection  I  have,  and  very 
strongly,  is  to  section  8  of  the  plan — 
''      and  I  read  it  to  you — it  says: 

Section  8  Drovides  that  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall  de- 
termine the  allocation  of  personnel,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  -appro- 
priations, allocations,  and  other  funds  used 
In  connection  with  the  transferred  functions. 


What  we  are  doing  here  Is  giving  leg- 
islative authority  to  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  decide  what 
funds  shall  be  appropriated,  what  funds 
shall  be  used,  or  what  funds  shall  be  im- 
pounded, and  what  personnel  shall  be 
transferred. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  < Mr.  Rosenthal). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  do  not  think  any- 
one realized  this  when  he  voted  even 
for  the  plan  In  committee,  but  we  are 
delegating  to  them  a  basic  congressional 
authority  to  handle  balances  of  appropri- 
ations, allocations,  other  funds,  and  per- 
sonnel. 

If  we  take  the  legislative  route,  and 
there  are  bills  pending— and  I  think 
someone  on  this  side  asked  the  ques- 
tion— this  committee  could  report  out  a 
bill  in  2  or  3  weeks  if  anybody 
really  wanted  to  do  that.  We  could  solve 
some  of  the  problems  that  some  of  the 
Members  have,  and  we  would  not  dele- 
gate to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  legLslative  authority  to  handle 
appropriaUons  in  the  way  that  we  have 
done  here  under  the  bill. 

There  is  much  good  in  this  plan,  but 
if  it  were  handled  3  weeks  from  to- 
day in  a  legislative  fashion,  then  the  de- 
fects in  the  plan  could  be  improved  upon. 
Please  do  not  be  misled  by  the  cry  that 
this  plan  is  the  only  way  to  solve  the 
drug  problem  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
really  not  that  at  all.  Everyone  of  us 
wants  to  do  as  much  as  this  plan  does, 
and,  frankly,  far  more  than  this  plan 
does.  But  let  us  maintain  the  dignity 
of  the  legislative  process,  even  the  maj- 
esty of  these  Chambers.  Let  us  not  fur- 
ther erode  the  power  that  we  have  by 
giving  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  absolutely  clear  and  uncontrolled 
legislative  power. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  vote  for  the 
Waldie  resolution,  and  I  guarantee  the 
Members  that  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  wUl  shortly  report 
back  to  the  Members  a  blU  that  does  as 
well  as  this,  and  even  goes  further  thatt 


this  plan  does,  and  yet  still  maintains 
the  control  Congress  really  ought  to 
have. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ranged. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  this 
opportunity  to  address  a  problem  which 
has  been  a  very  serious  one  for  me  for 
a  very  long  time.  It  is  even  encouraging 
to  see  that  now  law  enforcement  is  rais- 
ing some  serious  constitutional  questions 
in  this  body.  I  must  say  however  that  it 
has  been  a  long  time  since  I  have  seen 
this  Congre«»5  get  very  excited  about  pro- 
viding the  type  of  leadership  which  I  had 
hoped  that  they  would  have  provided 
many  years  ago  in  the  area  of  effective 
law  enforcement,  as  it  relates  to  nar- 
cotics. 

I 'come  to  this  body  as  someone  who 
comes  from  a  community  that  has  al- 
most been  totally  destroyed  by  the  epi- 
demic of  drug  addiction.  I  found  myself, 
in  discussing  this  very  same  bill,  argu- 
ing with  Members  of  this  Congress  as 
though  it  were  a  labor  dispute.  Now  I 
find  there  is  some  question  of  how 
closely  should  a  prosecutor's  office  work 
with  investigative  offices. 

Yet,  as  a  former  Federal  Prosecutor,  I 
found  that  throughout  the  jurisdictions 
of  this  country  that  relationship  has  been 
very  close,  as  I  think  that  it  should  be. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  were  many 
argximents  that  came  out  of  "Dear  Col- 
league" letters  that  have  not  reached  the 
floor  of  this  House. 

The  only  argument  that  I  see,  the  only 
question  that  I  have  been  asked,  is 
whether  the  plan  as  brought  forth  by 
this  administration  would  streamline 
and  make  more  effective  those  line  or- 
ganizations that  have  the  responsibility 
of  prosecuting  violations  of  the  Federal 
narcotic  law. 

If  we  now  want  to  decide  whether  it 
is  going  to  be  the  legislative  branch  to 
do  it  or  the  administrative  branch  to  do 
it,  I  have  no  track  record  as  a  Congress- 
man to  run  on,  but  if  we  are  going  to  just 
argue  about  a  jurisdictional  dispute  I 
think  we  will  lose  sight  of  the  battle  we 
are  facing  in  the  metropolitan  areas.  We 
now  find  the  Customs  Department  in- 
vestigators are  using  informers  who  are 
now  being  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs.  We  have  in 
the  U.S.  attorney's  office,  in  the  southern 
district  of  New  York,  where  I  served  as 
the  assistant  U.S.  attorney,  prosecutors 
being  forced  to  make  a  decision  as  to 
which  case  Ihey  are  going  to  prosecute 
based  on  rivalry  between  the  BNDD  and 
the  Customs  Department. 

It  seems  to  me  everybody  is  for  the  con- 
cept, and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  con- 
gressional body  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  provide  oversight  and  to  legislate 
and  to  do  those  things  which  are  neces- 
sary to  make  certain  that  we  stop  the 
influx  of  narcotics  into  this  country  and 
curtail  and  eventually  stop  the  interstate 
trafficking  in  narcotics. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  get  involved  in 
any  political  argument.  God  knows  that 
this  should  have  happened  in  the  legis- 
lative body.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  the 
White  House  suggesting  to  us  what  we 
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should  do,  but  I  have  not  seen  the  ex- 
citing leadership  coming  from  this  august 
body  in  dealing  with  the  problem  which 
is  tearing  my  community  apart  and  in 
dealing  with  problems  faced  by  the  youth 
m  my  community. 

We  are  talking  about  what  has  become 
a  national  issue,  but  to  be  honest  it  was 
not  a  national  issue  untU  drug  addiction 
kind  of  seeped  out  of  my  community  and 
looked  like  it  might  threaten  somebody 
who  does  not  live  in  the  central  Harlems 
throughout  the  country.  But  now  it  is  a 
national  problem  and  I  as  one  Member 
of  the  House  am  not  prepared  to  wait 
until  some  jurisdictional  problems  might 
be  settled.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  agencies  of  this 
country  can  do  fetter  in  dealing  with 
this  problem  by  consolidating  their  ef- 
forts. I  believe  this  plan  wUl  aUow  us  to 
do  the  job,  and  besides  It  is  the  only  plan 
before  us. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  problem  Is 
the  gentleman  aware  that  in  the  ap- 
propriate committee  in  this  Congress 
there  is  legislation  that  will  accomplish 
precisely  what  the  gentleman  seeks  to 
do? 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  am  aware  that  within 
the  House  of  Representatives  there  are 
so  many  wonderful  people  who  are  pre- 
pared to  do  all  the  things  that  I  assure 
the  peorle  who  reelect  me  wUl  make  this 
a  better  country.  I  see  and  I  know  what 
I  have  now.  and  I  do  not  know  that  the 
l3gislition  to  which  the  genUeman  refers 
will  ever  reach  the  floor  of  this  House 
much  less  become  law. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  about  the  work  that  has  gone  on 
in  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee and  that  this  Reorganization  Act. 
after  careful  study  by  that  committee 
was  rejected? 

Mr.  RANGEL.  That  disturbed  me  more 
than  anything  else  because  the  word  I 
got  from  Government  Operations  was  it 
appeared  as  though  it  was  before  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  rather 
than  a  consolidation.  I  got  the  clear  im- 
pression that  there  was  a  labor  dispute 
and  not  more  effective  law  enforcement 
Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Steed)  . 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  aU  the 
years  I  have  been  here,  almost  25,  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  has  ever  been  a 
time  when  I  have  made  a  talk  to  this 
House  that  I  considered  more  important 
than  the  <Hie  I  am  making  now. 

I  know  I  have  been  associated  with  a 
great  many  of  the  agencies  involved  In 
this  issue  here  today,  longer  than  any- 
body in  the  House,  the  Senate,  or  the 
administration,  and  while  I  may  not  be 
the  most  Intelligent  person  around  here 
I  believe  having  associated  with  all  the 
people  I  have  on  the  matters  concerned 
for  so  long  that  I  have  absorbed  a  little 
bit  of  knowledge  about  It,  and  I  hope  I 
can  give  my  colleagues  some  Information 
that  might  be  useful  to  them. 


Let  me  say  that  I  believe  that  if  this 
reorganization  plan  is  allowed  to  take 
effect  by  the  defeat  of  this  resolution, 
that  it  will  be  the  single  worst  mistake 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
have  made  in  my  whole  25  years  here. 
If  I  knew  any  other  way  to  stress  how 
strongly  I  feel  about  this  than  that.  I 
would  say  it.  I  think  it  is  of  the  utmost 
danger,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  any- 
one who  really  understood  what  is  at 
stake  here  could  possibly  want  this  plan 
to  go  into  effect. 

One  thing  the  Members  can  bet  on :  If 
this  goes  into  effect,  we  are  going  to 
wreck  the  U.S.  Customs  Service.  I  have 
chaired  the  subcommittee  which  han- 
dles their  budget  for  the  last  17  years. 
Time  after  time  after  time.  I  brought 
that  bill  to  the  floor,  and  some  Members 
know  that  we  fought  over  and  over  and 
over  again  to  get  the  resources  and  the 
manpower  they  have  to  have  in  order 
to  do  the  job  they  do  for  tjjjs  coimtry. 

Here  is  what  we  will  have  if  this  plan 
goes  into  effect  for  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service:  it  will  punch  out  their  eyes.  In 
the  first  place.  700  or  800  of  their  force 
of  1,100  special  agents  will  be  transferred 
out.  About  150  or  200  clerical  people  will 
go.  About  300  of  their  narcotics  activated 
patrol  officers  will  go.  All  their  radio 
equipment  will  go.  All  their  computer 
equipment  will  go,  computer  equipment 
that  is  used  a  large  part  of  the  time.  All 
the  clerical  people  from  the  administra- 
tive center,  all  aircraft  and  pilots  and  all 
their  boats  and  boatcrews  will  go. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  fought  year 
after  year  after  year  to  get  these  ma- 
terials and  these  resources  for  the  Cus- 
toms Service  because  there  is  a  lot  of 
other  smuggling  besides  narcotics  going 
on.  They  have  a  tremendous  job  to  do 
manning  the  borders  of  this  coimtry, 
and  they  need  this  equipment.  If  they 
want  this  equipment  over  in  some  other 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
they  should  get  it  by  the  legal,  legislative 
process,  not  by  this  gralid  theft  pro- 
posed in  this  reorganization  plan  No.  2. 

Let  me  tell  all  the  members  about  all 
this  hysteria  about  narcotics.  My  sub- 
committee provides  the  money  that  goes 
Into  the  drug  abuse  program  and  the 
drug  educational  program  and  the  Cus- 
toms Service,  and  we  did  have  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics.  I  have  helped  partic- 
ipate and  have  chaired  committees  mak- 
ing more  money  available  to  fight  the 
nai-cotic  problem  in  this  counti-y  than 
almost  anyone  here. 

Throughout  the  Nixon  administration, 
we  gave  them  new  agencies  and  increased 
the  amount  of  money  that  goes  into  the 
battle  on  narcotics  from  about  $150  mil- 
lion to  $750  million  per  year.  For  anyone 
to  say  that  we  are  not  concerned  about 
the  narcotic  problem  shows  they  do  not 
know  the  facts. 

There  was  a  conflict  between  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs  and  the  BNDD  at  the 
beginning,  but  I.  knowing  what  the  trou- 
ble was.  went  to  the  late  Frank  Bow. 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  We  enlisted 
the  aid  of  the  present  minority  leader 
of  the  House,  and  we  went  to  tlie  ad- 
ministration. As  a  result  of  that,  they 


called  in  the  Attorney  General  and -the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  President,  and  made  them 
write  guidelines,  and  since  that  date  this 
friction  has  not  existed. 

They  are  telling  us  about  case  his- 
tories two  or  three  years  old.  They  do 
not  tell  us  about  what  the  record  for 
the  last  year  has  been.  I  cannot  imder- 
stand  why  anybody  in  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration would  go  to  the  fantastic  and 
hysterical  steps  to  which  they  have  gone 
in  the  last  three  or  four  days  trying  to 
get  support  for  this  reorganization  plan 
No.  2,  when  probably  there  is  no  pro- 
gram in  the  Nixon  administration  that 
is  working  any  better  than  the  narcotic 
program  is  right  now. 

They  did  not  tell  us  about  the  big  kill 
2  weeks  ago  and  the  big  kill  a  few  days 
ago  in  Arizona. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  got  a  winning 
team.  This  will  tear  it  up.  I  think  at  best 
that  this  plan  is  hysteria. 

At  worst,  it  is  fraught  with  danger.  I 
urge  eveiT  member  to  vote  for  the  Waldie 
resolution  and  let  us  get  rid  of  this 
monstrosity. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Brasco)  . 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  although 
some  controversy  exists  with  regard  to 
the  reorganization  plan  before  us  today, 
it  has  the  overwhelming  support  of  the 
law  enforcement  community,  the  support 
Qf  organized  labor,  and  it  has  my  support. 

As  I  imderstand  it,  opponents  of  this 
reorganization  plan  base  their  opposi- 
tion on  the  fart  that  if  we  were  to  enact 
it.  we  would  allow  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  write  the  rules  of  the 
House.  Tlicy  further  go  on  to  say  that  we 
would  be  giving  up  our  prerogatives  to 
legislate  in  the  very  same  area.  All  of  the 
speakers  that  I  have  heard  in  the  well 
today  say  the  plan  has  merit,  and  all  of 
the  literature  I  have  received  in  connec- 
tion with  this  plan  states  it  has  merit. 

My  friends,  this  dispute  did  not  arise 
today.  I  have  been  getting  mall  on  this 
reorganization  plan  for  the  last  month 
or  so.  and  I  heard  one  speaker  say  that  If 
we  had  2  or  3  weeks,  we  could  have  our 
own  plan,  put  forth  by  the  appropriate 
legislative  committee. 

However,  we  do  not  have  our  own  plan, 
and  this  is  the  only  plan  before  us  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  before  us  Is  a 
very  simple  one:  Whether  or  not  it  Is 
preferable  to  have  fragmentation  with 
respect  to  the  investigation,  apprehen- 
sion, and  prosecution  of  individuals  in- 
volved in  narcotics  traffic  or  to  have  one 
consolidated  system.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  some  12  Federal  agencies 
charged  with  the  authority  to  apprehend 
and  prosecute  narcotics  offenders.  Co- 
existing as  these  agencies  do.  there  is 
much  juiisdictional  dispute  over  tlie  pur- 
suit of  suspects.  Obviously  when  more 
than  one  team  of  investigators  is  work- 
ing on  a  single  case,  each  Independent  of 
the  other,  confusion  is  boimd  to  result, 
and  all  too  often  it  does. 

Before  I  was  elected  to  Congress,  I  was 
an  assistant  district  attorney  to  Ktogs 
County  and  assistant  chief  of  the  Rack- 


ets Bureau,  and  to  that  capacity  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  direct  raids  where 
such  confusion  did  exist.  I  have  had  the 
opportimity  to  send  a  team  of  investi- 
gators in  the  front  door  to  apprehend 
suspects  when  the  neighboring  jurisdic- 
tion was  9oming  in  the  back  door  at  the 
same  time,  and  we  had  mvestigators 
bumping  into  one  another,  each  thinking 
they  were  on  opposmg  sides  of  the  fence. 
It  led  to  danger,  as  well  as  confasion  with 
respect  to  ultimate  prosecution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  ariother  situation 
where  I  put  an  undercover  man  out 
around  the  high  schools  m  Brooklyn 
posing  as  a  jimkie,  attempting  to  get  in- 
formation about  narcotics  pushers. 

We  found  out  that  he  was  betog  mves- 
tigated  by  other  agents.  Tliey  were  wast- 
ing time  on  omr  man  who  was  out  on  the 
street,  and  he  was  almost  arrested  for 
doing  his  duty. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  sffe  the 
kind  of  rivalry  that  produces  lack  of 
good  judgment  when  one  agency  wants  to 
get  credit  for  an  arrest  over  another 
agency  and  when  there  is  this  competi- 
tion between  agencies,  sometimes  cases 
ai*e  completely  blown. 

I  have  seen  us  go  m  too  quickly  be- 
cause we  had  that  kind  of  pressure;  I 
have  seen  the  insufficient  gathering  of 
evidence  because  of  the  ru.sh  to  get  there 
first.  Further.  I  have  seen  all  these  things 
used  in  courtrooms,  as  parts  of  legal 
defenses,  all  to  the  detriment  of  effective 
prosecution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  interestingly  enough, 
to  New  York  City  v.e  have  five  counties 
and  there  are  five  district  attorneys 
elected  by  the  people  they  represent  in 
those  counties.  They  do  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  consolidate,  as  we  do  here 
under  the  Federal  Government,  with 
jurisdiction  in  the  entire  United  States. 

Today.  I  called  an  old  friend  of  mme 
Uie  district  attorney  of  Kings  County, 
Eugene  Gold,  to  discuss  some  of  thesa 
thmgs  with  him  and  get  his  impression 
of  the  plan,  and  he  said  very  simply  that 
he  thought  it  was  an  excellent  plan, 
that  he  was  for  it.  and  that  we  should 
enact  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  said: 

Do  you  know  what  we  did.  Prank?  The  five 
district  attorneys  got  together  with  the  dis- 
trict attorneys  In  Nassau.  Suffolt.  and  West- 
chester counties  to  get  a  better  coordinated 
effort  with  resi}ect  to  the  prosecution  of  cases. 

He  also  said : 

I  wish  we  could  have  the  consolidation  that 
the  Congress  can  enact  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  he  further  said  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  has  improved,  and 
the  nmnber  of  cases  prosecuted  success- 
fully has  gone  up.  I  suggest  that  Is  a 
good  reason  why  we  ought  to  go  ahead 
with  this  plan. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  point  out  to  my 
friends  what  we  are  dealing  with,  as 
my  good  friend  from  New  York,  Repre- 
sentative Rangel,  has  already  indicated 
is  this  an  epidemic  whose  appetite 
just  cannot  be  satisfied.  These  appetites 
are  betog  manipulated  by  a  group  of 
criminals  who  are  squeezing  the  last 
dollar  out  of  the  misery  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  here  because  I 
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sincerely  believe  that  we  have  a  plan  that 
is  workable,  a  consolidation  that  will 
make  our  fight  against  drug  traffic  more 
effective,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Would  the  genUeman 
yield  for  a  question? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  CoNYERs,  Mr.  Brasco  was  aUowed 
to  proceed  for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  speaker  in  the  well,  did  he 
say  all  of  lab<^  supports  tills  plan? 

Mr.  BRAS09.  I  said  organized  labor 
supports  the  plan.  Further,  I  called  the 
director  of  the  New  York  Immigration 
Service,  and  they  said  they  supported 
it.  The  AFL-CIO  Indicated  in  corre- 
spondence and  conversation  that  they 
did  not  oppose  it.  The  American  Federa- 
tion of  Government  Employees  said  they 
do  not  oppose  it.  Being  fair  to  them,  they 
said,  "We  are  staying  neutral  but  do  not 
oppose  it." 

Mr.  CONYERS.  That  is  very  interest- 
ing. Then,  the  gentleman  makes  a  dis- 
tinction between  not  opposing  and  en- 
dorsing the  reorganization  plan,  or  is 
that  minor? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  If  my  friend  thinks  that 
all  we  are  talking  about  is  that  minor 
kind  of  distinction,  then  we  are  not 
really  in  the  same  ball  park. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Well,  maybe  we  are 
not. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <Mr.  Robison)  . 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  have  others  in  expressing 
their  opposition  to  this  reorganization 
plan,  I  suppose  I  should  begin  by  saying 
my  Intended  vote  for  the  disapproval 
resolution  is  not  to  be  taken  as  objection 
to  a  stronger  and  more  effective  Federal 
drug-control  program  than  we  have  had 
uo  to  now.  No  one  here  tal;es  such  a  po- 
sition. 

To  my  friends~^n  my  left — especially 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Korton),  whose  work  and 
judgment  I  value — let  me  say,  al.so,  I 
understand  full  well  the  personal  in- 
terest the  Pi-esident  has  in  this  legisla- 
tion. It  is  necessary,  however,  in  a  mat- 
ter as  important  as  the  subject  area  we 
are  dealing  in — involving  as  it  does  the 
lives  of  :nany  young  Americans — for  each 
of  us  to  use  our  own  judgment,  and  par- 
ticularly to  call  upon  such  experience  as 
we  may  have  gained  here  in  this  field  of 
concern. 

My  experience,  like  that  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Steed), 
comes  from  some  9  years  of  service  on 
an  appropriations  subcommittee  han- 
dling the  budgetary  affairs  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs.  In  this  function,  we  an- 
nually become  involved  in  some  over- 
sight of  such  agency  operations  and,  of 
late  for  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  this  has 
tended  to  focus  on  their  work  in  the  over- 
all Federal  effort  to  keep  illicit  di-ugs  off 
the  streets  of  our  Nation. 

Customs  can  be  considered,  In  this 
context,  as  being  in  the  frontline  of 


this  effort  since  aU  so-called  hardjjrugs 
come  Into  this  country  from  abroaSl  I 
have  seen  the  Bureau's  effectiveness  in 
intercepting  such  ilUcit  shipments — 
which  is  such  a  difficult  task — improve, 
year  by  year,  until  it  has  reached  a  point 
with  help,  of  course,  from  other  partici- 
pating agencies,  where  we  are  close  to  be- 
ing able  to  claim  that  the  war  at  least 
against  heroin  is  being  won.  E^ssential 
to  this  improvement,  in  my  judgment, 
has  been  Customs'  own  development  of 
an  investigative  and  intelligence  capac- 
ity to  broaden  its  ability  to  intercept  the 
larger  drug  shipments,  and  to  get  at  the 
murderers  who  are  the  bigtime  traf- 
fickers. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  go  into  de- 
tail, but  key  to  recent  successes  by  Cus- 
toms— such  as  in  the  Aguste  Ricord  case, 
one  of  the  biggest  of  them  all — has  been 
the  rapport  Customs  can  develop  with  the 
customs  services  of  foreign  nations,  a 
specialized  sort  of  rapport  that  I  per- 
sonally doubt  agents  of  the  proposed 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  could 
duplicate.  The  lead  information  thus  ob- 
tained by  the  limited  number  of  customs 
agents  we  now  have  abroad  has  been,  and 
can  continue  to  be,  most  valuable. 

If  I  understand  correctly  the  present 
proposal,  however,  all  of  Customs  drug 
investigatory  and  intelligence  authority 
and  apparatus — both  at  home  and 
abroad — would  go  to  the  proposed  DEA, 
and  I  feel  this  is  too  valuable  a  resoiu'ce 
to  throw  away,  especially  now  that  it  has 
developed  the  momentum  that  it  has. 

The  major  argument  for  doing  so  is 
that  our  drug-enforcement  activities 
must  be  brought  under  a  unified,  na- 
tional— and  international — agency,  with 
clear  lines  of  authority  for  direction, 
strategy,  investigatory  programs,  and 
preparations  for  prosecution.  Certainly 
there  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  good  and  suf- 
ficient reason  now  for  ending  the  pres- 
ent fragmentation  of  effort  within  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  regards  to  the 
Biureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  the  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Law  En- 
forcement, the  Office  of  National  Nar- 
cotics Intelligence,  and,  even,  certain  as- 
pects of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administi'ation. 

But  I  very  much  believe  it  would  be  a 
mLstake  to  also  include  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  enforcement  authority — and  its 
specialized  investigatory  and  intelli- 
gence capacities — in  that  kind  of  a  reor- 
ganization. I  might  have  felt  differently 
about  this  a  year  ago,  or  even  6  months 
ago,  when  there  was  solid  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  a  jurisdictional  struggle  was 
still  going  on  as  between  Customs  and 
BNDD. 

That  there  used  to  be  such  jockeying 
for  position  and  credit  is  an  unfortunate 
fact — one  that  Mr.  Steed  and  I  have 
known  "kbout,  fretted  about,  and  sought 
every  way  we  knew  to  eliminate  ever 
since  it  became  apparent.  Without  mean- 
ing to  cast  aspersions  on  anyone,  to  an 
xmcertain  degree  this  kind  of  conflict — 
and  its  resulting  foulups — evidently 
reflected  some  personality  clashes  at 
higher  levels.  But  under  the  present 
Commissioner  of  Customs,  Vernon  Acree, 
and  Treasury  Secretary  Shultz  the 
present  situation  as  to  this  seems  to  be 


markedly  improved.  Let  me  quote  you 
what  Commissioner  Acree  told  me.  just 
a  few  days  ago,  in  subcommittee  session. 
In  answer  to  my  query  about  the  rela- 
tions as  between  Customs  and  BNDD  he 
said: 

I  can  teU  you  flatly  and  positively  that»for 
at  least  the  last  7,  8,  op  conceivably  9 
months  we  have  not  had  a  difference,  a  flap. 
If  you  wUl,  worthy  of  the  name.  We  have  con- 
tinued the  kind  of  relationship  that  I  think 
really  needs  to  be  carried  out  between  two 
professional  law  enforcement  organizations. 

A  self-serving  declaration,  Mr.  Chau-- 
man? 

One  could  claim  so,  and  dismiss  it  as 
only  that,  of  coiu-se,  even  as  one  could 
claim  my  intended  vote  is  dictated  only 
by  my  interest,  developed  over  the  years, 
in  what  might  be  called  a  constituent 
agency. 

But  the  latter  is  not  the  case,  Mr. 
Chairman— my  only  concern  being  not  to 
lose  the  momentum  we  have  now  built 
up  in  the  overaU  fight  against  illicit 
diugs  by  cutting  one  key  participant  out 
of  it,  and  then  waiting  months  for  the 
new  organization  to  get  rolling;  and,  as 
to  the  former  possible  claim,  let  me  say 
you  only  need  to  get  to  know  Vernon 
Acree  to  have  confidence  not  only  in 
what  he  says  but  in  what  he  will  do. 

So,  in  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  situation  that  dictated,  in  large  part 
this  reorganization  has  changed  in  the 
last  few  months;  that,  curtailed  as  it 
has  also  since  been  for  other  reasons, 
there  are  less  reasons  for  approving  it 
than  before;  and  that,  being  unable  to 
amend  it  here  directly,  so  as  to  keep  Cus- 
toms in  the  drug  fight,  pure  common- 
sense  dictates  that  the  plan  should  be 
rejected  for  further,  and  more  careful 
consideration. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory). 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  reorganization 
plan,  and  against  the  resolution  in 
disagreement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  augmenting  om-  fight 
against  drug  abuse  It  is  essential  that  we 
provide  the  tools  and  authorize  the  tech- 
niques that  can  enable  us  to  effectively 
wage  that  fight. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  sophisticated  sys- 
tem devised  by  those  engaged  in  the  traf- 
ficking of  drugs  cannot  be  destroyed  as 
long  as  we  continue  a  fragmented  and 
imcoordinated  program.  It  is  apparent 
that  a  transfer  of  a  substantial  number 
of  customs  agents  from  the  Treasury 
Department  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice poses  a  tacit  roadblock  to  this  reor- 
ganization plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  review- 
ing the  actions  of  the  customs  office  in 
reducing  discrimination  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  my  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, it  was  shown  that  there  was  no  valid 
objection  to  the  transfer  of  customs 
agents  to  Department  of  Justice  Juris- 
diction. This  is  the  attitude  of  aU  who 
have  viewed  this  reorganization  plan — 
objecnvely. 

Mrr(%airman,  this  is  no  time  to  assert 
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the  jealousies  inherent  in  departmental 
prerogatives  and  traditions.  The  serious- 
ness of  drug  addiction — and  the  com- 
plexity and  extent  of  the  illegal  traffic 
in  drugs  demands  action  now.  Depart- 
mental jealousies  must  be  submerged  in 
providing  a  workable  and  coordinated 
program  which  can  enable  us  to  win  the 
battle  against  the  scourge  of  drugs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on 
the  resolution  of  disagreement — which, 
in  effect,  is  a  vote  in  support  of  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  2  of  the  93d  Congress. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Dli- 
iiois  (Mr.  Erlenborn). 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  pleased  to  note  the  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  the  pending  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2,  and  particularly  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rangel)  who  I  believe  spoke 
very  lucidly  in  the  well  a  short  time  ago 
in  explaining  the  very  reasons  that  I 
would  endorse,  as  to  why  we  should  sup- 
port this  plan. 

Yes,  there  is  legislation  pending  in 
various  committees  that  might  accom- 
plish part  •  or  all  of  this  reorganization 
plan.  We  all  know,  however,  from  the 
past  performance  of  this  Congress,  that 
this  is  a  common  device  when  one  is 
tiying  to  defeat  a  reorganization  plan 
to  introduce  legislation  along  the  same 
lines,  and  say  "There  it  is,  we  can  do  it." 
The  fact  is  we  have  not  done  it.  This  is 
something  that  we  have  now  that  we 
can  work  with.  It  is  available.  Let  us 
take  this  opportunity.  And  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  suggested, 
let  us  not  get  involved  in  a  wrangle  be- 
tween unions  or  between  organized  labor 
and  the  administration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  against  House 
Resolution  382. 

House  Resolution  382  would  defeat 
pending  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2, 
which  is  the  most  significant  step  this 
country  has  proposed  to  take  in  the  area 
of  law  enforcement  in  a  long  time.  The 
plan  would  consolidate  all  Federal  nar- 
cotics law  Jurisdiction  under  one  single 
agency  within  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, thus  giving  a  greater  cohesiveness 
to  the  Federal  effort  against  drugs. 

Probably  the  most  outstanding  char- 
acteristic of  the  current  approach  to 
narcotics  enforcement  is  fragmentation. 
This  fragmentation  came  about  quite 
naturally — due  to  the  gradual  nature  of 
the  realization  that  what  was  needed  was 
to  attack  the  narcotics  network  at  all 
levels — but  it  has  presented  a  severe  im- 
pediment to  the  development  of  a  co- 
hesive and  unified  Federal  enforcement 
effort. 

Unfortunately,  while  the  component 
parts  of  narcotics  trafficking  organiza- 
tions were  tight-knit,  well-integrated, 
and  well-coordinated,  our  enforcement 
endeavor  consisted  of  a  group  of  dispar- 
ate agencies  and  divisions,  characterize^ 
at  times  by  jealousy  and  rivalry,  and 
consequently,  a  form  of  interagency  com- 
petition that  sometimes  centered  more 
on  who  "won"  than  the  effect  on  the 
total  narcotics  picture. 

In  the  main,  Reorganization  Plan  No. 


2  is  aimed  at  eliminating  just  these  kinds 
of  impediments  to  the  success  of  our  war 
on  narcotics.  In  establishing  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration,  the  plan 
merges  the  currently  divergent  juris- 
dictions in  the  narcotics  field,  maintains 
the  multilevel,  multifaceted  nature  of 
oiu:  attack  on  the  drug  problem,  but 
eradicates  the  jealousies  and  rivalries 
that  have  thus  far  rendered  what  was  a 
valid  theoretical  approach  practically 
ineffective. 

The  concept  of  a  unified  Federal  nar- 
cotics drive  is  not  without  support,  both 
historical  and  contemporary — 

In  1949,  the  Hoover  Commission  rec- 
ommended a  single  Federal  narcotics  ef- 
fort in  the  Department  of  Justice; 

Consolidation,  such  as  is  contained  in 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2,  was  recom- 
mended by  a  committee  established  in 
1963  by  President  Kennedy; 

Last  year,  the  Government  Accounting 
Office  studied  reports  of  rivalry  and 
disagreement  between  the  two  major 
Federal  agencies  with  narcotics  enforce- 
ment responsibility,  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs,  and  found  not  only 
that  the  existing  jurisdictional  competi- 
tion betvreen  the  two  was  not  healthy  for 
the  total  narcotics  effort,  but  that  any 
overlapping  or  competition  between  en- 
forcement groups  was  likely  to  present 
overwhelming  problems;  and 

The  members  of  the  Shaffer  Commis- 
sion have  come  out  in  support  of  both 
the  single  agency  approach  in  general, 
and  the  specific  provisions  of  the  reor- 
ganization plan. 

In  conjimction  with  the  establishment 
of  the  new  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration, the  Attorney  General  has  pro- 
vided for  a  new  Narcotics  Division,  which 
would  function  much  like  the  Criminal 
and  Tax  Divisions  do  now.  The  Narcotics 
Division  attorneys  would  assist  the  in- 
vestigators by  providing  necessary  ad- 
vice and  assistance  in  preparation  of 
search  and  arrest  warrants,  and  on  the 
complex  legal  concepts  involved  in  nar- 
cotics cases.  Prosecution  of  those  in- 
dicted through  the  efforts  of  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  would  still 
be  handled  by  the  92  U.S.  attorneys  offi- 
ces as  they  always  have  been.  This  will 
not  change. 

The  kind  of  effort  envisioned  here  is 
much  like  that  which  has  proven  so  suc- 
cessful in  the  prosecution  of  organized 
crime  figures.  Through  close  cooperation 
between  attorneys  and  agents  and  the 
use  of  innovative  investigative  tech- 
niques, the  organized  crime  strike 
forces  of  the  Justice  Department  have 
been  remarkably  successful  in  prosecut- 
ing syndicate  figures  that  had  previously 
seemed  to  be  above  the  law.  In  fact,  many 
U.S.  attorneys  offices  have  now  set  up 
special  squads  to  deal  with  more  complex 
criminal  matters  In  Just  this  way.  Vir- 
tually evei"y  major  indictment  and  con- 
viction in  recent  years  has  occurred  when 
the  U.S.  attorneys  offices  has  utilized 
these  investigative  teams. 

It  is  this  close  coordination  and  co- 
operation that  win  bring  ^us  success  in 
the  war  on  narcotics,  not  the  fragmen- 


tation and  rivalry,  that  we  are  experienc- 
ing now. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Federal 
Govenmient  to  adopt  a  single  unified 
approach  to  narcotics  law  enforcement, 
with  the  flexibility  to  stop  the  major 
importer  as  well  as  the  street  level 
pusher.  The  time  has  come  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  have  a  single  nar- 
cotics agency  that  can  work  overseas  with 
foreign  governments,  that  can  bring  in- 
tensive pressure  on  big  time  dealers  in 
this  country,  and  one  that  can  work  with 
State  and  local  police  in  cracking  down 
on  the  street  pushers.  The  experts  all 
agree  that  this  is  the  right  approach.  The 
time  to  act  is  now.  There  are  over  one- 
half  million  addicts  in  this  country.  To 
delay  this  plan  is  only  to  sit  back  and 
permit  then*  numbers  to  increase. 

I  believe  that  the  vehicle  for  the  re- 
organization— the  proposed  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration — is  the  best 
possible  one  for  the  task. 

The  centralized  policymaking  and  uni- 
tary direction  embodied  in  the  DEA.  as 
well  as  the  planned  assistance  that  en- 
forcement body  will  receive  from  the  new 
narcotics  division,  give  it  the  potential 
for  being  the  most  efficient,  most  effec- 
tive enforcement  effort  we  have  seen  to 
date. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  consider  the 
magniture  of  the  problem  with  which  we 
are  dealing  Here — a  problem  that  is  sap- 
ping some  of  our  Nation's  most  vital  re- 
sources and  will  continue  to  do  so  unless 
we  muster  up  the  kind  of  retaUatoi-y 
forces  contemplated  in  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2. 

I  urge  you  to  support  this  vital  plan — 
I  urge  you  to  vote  "no"  on  Resolution  382. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Ms.  Abzuc>. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
make  clear  that  the  discussion,  particu- 
larly from  my  colleagues  from  New  York, 
is  one  with  which  I  completely  agree.  We 
have  a  very  serious  problem.  We  have  \to 
have  very  serious  drug  enforcement.  And 
that  is  all  the  gentlemen  here  are  saying. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  all  our  col- 
leagues who  have  spoken  in  favor  of  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2  are  saying.  I  find 
it  ver>'  interesting  that  we  are  prepared 
to  have  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  replace  us  as  one  of  the  three 
branches  of  Government,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  things  the  Members  are  voting  for 
today.  Of  ccm-se,  I  object  to  th^t.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  the  efforts  to  attempt  to 
create  a  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion, which  we  all  desperately  want,  we 
are  just  saying,  this  is  a  plan;  let  us  take 
it. 

What  is  this  plan?  Is  it  a  plan?  This 
subject  matter  requires  authorizing  legis- 
lation in  which  both  the  public  and  the 
Congress  have  input,  and  I  am  not  will- 
ing to  give  up  that  input. 

I  have  been  sitting  in  hearii\gs  at  the 
Special  Studies  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  and  I  am  verj-  con- 
cerned. We  are  dealing  with  the  issue  of 
drugs,  and  with  the  necessity  for  de- 
veloping a  drug  and  enforcement  plan. 

But  no  one  can  tell  me  what  is  really 
being  proposed  under  tliis  reorganization 
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plan.  All  we  know  that  is  being  proposed 
is  that  the  prosecutive  and  investigative 
functions  will  be  wedded  together. 

I  think  the  ques^n  of  due  process  of 
Jaw  is  seriously  endangered  in  this  plan. 
I  agree  we  have  to  go  very  strongly  in 
pursuit  of  the  major  drug  traffickers.  But 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  attempts  to 
create  a  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion which  is  in  reality  a  national  police 
force   without    the   guarantees    of    due 
process.  We  were  recently  treated  to  an 
awfuJ  display  of  just  such  an  abuse  cf 
PffJice  powcn?  in  the  drug  enforcement 
area  by  agents  of  the  Office  of  Drug 
Abuse  Law  Enforcement.  These  agents 
broke  into  the  homes  of  two  innocent 
families  in   CoUinsville,  111.,  without  a.^ 
wan-ant.  and  tormented  the  occupants. 
Our  mayor  in  the  city  of  New  York  is 
under  a  misapprehension.  Somehow  or 
other  he  has  been  told  that  as  a  result  of 
this  plan  we  are  going  to  get  more  money 
and  more  manpower  in  order  to  expand 
our    existing    city-Federal    task    force 
which  seeks  to  find  a  way  in  which  we  can 
go  after  the  large-scale  drug  dealers. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  this  in  the  plan 
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I  challenge  the  Members  to  show  me 
anything  in  this  reorgarTRttTtCri  plan  that 
promises  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact— and 
the  House  should  know  this — the  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2  is  nothing  more 
than  a  budgetary  gimmick  and  is  not  a 
thoughtful  piece  of  legislation.  The  ad- 
ministration has  merely  developed  an 
outline  of  a  plan  for  a  "war  on  drugs  " 
but  feared  that  the  costs  of  the  enforce- 
ment plan  might  be,  too  high  in  light  of 
this  fiscal  year's  budget  requests. 

Therefore,  it  decided  to  go  on  the  re- 
orgrnizaticn  route  and  hns  placed  no 
detail  into  the  plan.  Interestingly 
enouEfh,  the  budget  for  this  pl-^n  is  still 
being  contemplated  by  the  OfRre  of 
Management  and  Budget.  We  do  not 
know  how  many  peopb  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  this  new  administration.  We 
do  not  know  how  many  new  positions 
may  be  created,  nor  do  we  know  what  the 
operating  costs  will  be. 

I  believe  that  we  have  to  recosmize 
that  we  are  dealing  with  generalities 
when  we  say.  this  Is  great;  this  is  a  plan- 
it  Is  concrete:  let  us  take  it. 

It  is  not  concrete.  It  Is  merely  a  very 
Improper  way  for  this  body  to  act,  and 
It  Is  not  going  to  solve  the  tremendous 
problem  we  have  in  drugs,  drug  abuse 
prevention,  and  drug  enforcement  in  this 
coimtry. 

I  am  supporthig  the  Waldie  resolution 
and  I  oppose  this  plan. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chauman.  I  yield 
4  mmutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Steele). 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  and 
urge  every  Member  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  support  the  plan  by  casting  a 
negative  vote  on  House  Resolution  382 
The  plan  is  the  result  of  long  and  nu- 
merous studies  going  back  to  the  Hoover 
Commission  in  1949.  which  recommend- 
ed a  single  narcotics  Investigating  unit 
in  the  Justice  Department.  A  committee 
established  by  President  Kennedy  In 
1963  recommended  the  consolidation 
proposed  by  the  plan.  The  Government 


Accounting  Office  In  1972  conducted  a 
lengthy  study  of  the  disputes  between 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  and  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  and 
concluded  that  the  jurisdictional  com- 
petition between  Customs  and  BNDD 
was  detrimental  to  the  total  narcotics 
effort. 

The  current,  revfsed  plan  also  closely 
follows  the  one  the  distingmshed  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Murphy)  and  I 
jjroposed  following  our  special  fact- 
finding mission  to  Latin  America  for 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  Janu- 
ary of  this  year. 

Virtually  every  witness  who  testified 
at  the  committee  hearings  on  the  merits 
of  the  proposed  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration supported  the  plan,  includ- 
ing the  representative  of  the  Shaffer 
Commission.  The  only  adverse  testimony 
on  the  plan  came  from  representatives 
of  organized  labor,  who,  while  agreeing 
that  narcotics  reorganization  was  vital 
and  -mperative,  objected  to  section  2  of 
the  plan  which  would  have  transferred 
approximately  900  immigration  inspec- 
tors from  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Sci-vice  tothe  Bureau  of  Customs, 
and,  thereby,  in  labor's  view,  weakened 
the  Nation's  capability  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  illepal  alien  control.  I  believe 
this  was  a  legitimate  concern  and  de- 
.'^e'-ved  to  I  ;  met  by  corrective  action. 

.After  consideration  and  discussion  of 
thi^  provision  between  the  administra- 
tion and  the  AFGE,  it  was  agreed  that 
this  portion,  section  2,  would  not  be  im- 
plemented. There  has  been  submitted  to 
Confess  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  priposed  legislation  which 
would  repeal  section  2  of  the  plan.  You 
are  all  aware  that  under  the  Executive 
Reorganization  Act  of  1966,  which  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  submit  reorga- 
nization plans,  this  Is  the  only  method 
by  which  a  reorganization  plan  can  be 
amended,  namely  by  the  enactment  of 
other  legislation.  As  a  result  of  this 
agreement  and  the  proposed  legislation, 
organized  labor  has  now  withdrawn  Its 
opposition  to  the  plan. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  has  received 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  through- 
out the  country,  as  well  as  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
and  local  district  attorneys'  offices. 

In  fact,  the  New  York  City  Police  De- 
partment, the  largest  in  the  country,  not 
only  enthusiastically  supported  the  plan 
in  testimony  before  the  Senate,  but  also 
has  recommended  that  the  entire  New 
York  City  narcotics  effort  be  combined 
under  the  DEA  and  be  a  joint  Federal- 
local  effort. 

We  have  made  Important  strides  in  the 
war  on  drugs  in  the  past  24  months 
through  a  combination  of  stepped  up  en- 
forcement, treatment  and  prevention 
programs.  In  particular,  evei-y  indica- 
tion is  that  we  have  begun  to  turn  the 
comer  In  our  new  national  offensive 
against  heroin.  But  greater  effort  against 
heroin  and  other  drugs,  including  par- 
ticularly cocaine  and  barbiturates  and 
barbiturate-type  drugs  Is  essential. 

In  the  course  of  two  special  narcotics 
fact-finding  missions  for  the  Foreign  Af- 


fairs Committee,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Murphy  of  Illinois  and  on  the  basis  of 
extemive  work  with  drug  enforcement 
authorities  here  in  Washington  and  In 
Connecticut,  I  have  hrd  occasion  to  ob- 
serve firsthand  the  counterproductive 
results  which  stem  from  our  oivided  Fed- 
eral enforcement  programs.  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2  and  the  establichment  of 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
would  end  that  division  and  go  a  long 
way  toward  helping  rid  this  country  of 
those  dealers  in  death  rnd  misery  who 
are  feeding  off  our  chUdren.  To  reject 
this  plan  is  to  turn  our  b:'>cks  on  these 
childien. 

I  caution  you  not  to  be  beguiled  by 
talk  of  substitute  legislaUon.  The  fact 
i.5  that  there  are  only  a  very  limited  num- 
ber of  options  for  reorganization,  and 
these  have  all  been  exhaustively  consid- 
ered, with  each  of  them  being  rejected 
as  less  effective  thm  the  creation  of  the 
proposed  Drug  Enforcement '  Adminis- 
traticn.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  is 
the  result  of  this  lengthy  consideration 
process  and  offers  the  only  realistic  op- 
portunity for  effective  and  urgently 
needed  reorganization  now. 

Time  is  a  luxury  that  the  drug  en- 
forc^hicnt  effort  cannot  afford. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  our  choice 
this  afternoon  may  well  be  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2  or  no  reorganizaUon 
either  now  or  at  any  time  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

I  urge  that  every  Member  support  the 
reorganization  plan  by  casting  a  "no" 
vote  on  House  Resolution  382. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  FuQUA) . 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  served 
on  the  subcommittee  that  heard  this  leg- 
islation, and  I  want  first  of  aU  to  state 
that  I  join  with  I  am  sure  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  in  trying  to  fight  as 
vigorous  a  fight  against  drugs  as  we  can 
That  is  not  the  iscue  we  arc  fighting  here 
I  think  we  all  recognise  we  should  have 
more  effective  progi-ams  to  combat  the 
drug  problem  we  have  in  this  country  We 
can  hear  all  kinds  of  talk  about  having  a 
more  effective  program  and  I  think  we 
are  all  speaking  the  same  language. 

This  has  come  about  through  a  rather 
.strange  device  of  the  OMB  and  certain 
elements  that  were  affected  by  this  pro- 
pram  trying  to  make  an  agreement  about 
this  reorganization  plan.  Sitting  through 
the  hearings  we  heard  the  OMB  wit- 
nesses and  others  who  were  very  ada- 
mant that  this  was  a  perfect  plan  It 
was  not  until  after  the  subcommittee  met 
and  the  disapproval  resolution  was 
denied  hi  the  subcommittee  and  Jater 
on  a  tie  vote,  in  the  committee,  and  then 
later  the  disapproval  resolution  was  ap- 
proved, and  it  was  only  then,  when  the 
cloud  on  the  horizon  came  about,  that 
OMB  started  to  negotiate  a  compromise 
so  they  could  save  this  reorganization 
plan. 

There  Is  legislation  pending  which  I 
have  introduced  and  others,  which  is  in 
the  Government  Operations  Committee. 
We  can  have  thorough  hearings  and  we 
can  thoroughly  review  all  of  the  pro- 
grams, the  good  programs  and  the  bad 
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programs,  and  have  a  cohsolidated  effort 
so  that  we  can  more  effectively  fight  di*ug 
traffic  in  this  country.  We  can  bring  It 
to  this  floor  and  everybody  can  partici- 
pate so  that  the  House  can  work  its  will, 
rather  than  having  it  done  in  some  of- 
fice of  OMB  without  the  benefit  of  hav- 
ing the  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  having  any  opportunity  to 
participate  in  this  compromise. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  this  House 
will  not  be  taken  in  by  the  OMB  and 
the  other  people  making  statements  that, 
gentlemen,  this  is  what  we  have  agreed 
to  and  now  take  it  hook,  line,  and  sinker. 
I  do  not  go  that  way  and  I  hop:;  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
will  not.  We  have  a  proper  procedure  we 
can  bring  a  bill  before  this  Congress.  It 
is  in  the  committee  now  and  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  chairman  but  he  is  a  very 
responsible  chairman  and  we  can  have 
hearings  and  we  can  report  a  bill  to  the 
House  so  the  House  can  work  its  will  and 
so  we  can  do  something  about  stream- 
lining and  coming  up  with  an  effective 
drug  control  program. 

A  vote  against  this  is.  not  a  vote  for 
more  drug  traffic,  even  though  some  peo- 
ple have  tried  to  insinuate  that,  but  we 
can  by  voting  for  the  Waldie  resolution 
provide  a  mechanism  whereby  we  can 
bring  forth  a  bill  in  which  we  can  have 
all  of  the  Congress  work  its  will. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  pass  this  execu- 
tive reorganization  plan  today  we  will  be 
guilty  of  the  grossest  capitulation  to  the 
dictates  of  interests  outside  of  Congress. 
It  has  been  said  many  times  today  that 
the  White  House  and  labor  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  something  which  we 
are  precluded  from  doing — amend  an 
executive  reorganization  plan.  I  want  my 
colleagues  to  know  that  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  so-called  deal  which 
has  been  reached  between  and  admin- 
istration and  organized  labor  any  more 
than  I  would  be  willing  to  accept  the 
legislative  wheelings  and  dealings  of  any 
other  special  interest  groups.  It  is  this 
"dealism"  mentality  which  has  this  ad- 
ministration in  the  trouble  it  is  in 
already. 

On  May  10,  1973,  I  addressed  this 
body  and  explained  my  position  on  the 
reorganization  plan.  I  recoghized  then, 
as  I  do  today,  that  the  proliferation  of 
narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  is  the  Na- 
tion's No.  1  law  enforcement  problem, 
and  the  abuse  of  these  drugs  has  been 
called  the  Nation's  No.  1  health  problem. 
It  is,  indeed,  time  that  we  face  up  to 
this  serious  threat  and  muster  every  re- 
source available  to  us  in  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  dangerous  drugs.  The  first 
necessary  step  is,  as  the  President  has 
recomirfended,  the  realinement  of  cur- 
vent  Federal  law  enforcement  fuhctions. 
For  this  reason,  I  have  introduced  the 
Federal  Drug  Abuse  Enforcement  Re- 
organization Act  of  1973.  This  measm-e  is 
designed  to  promote  more  effective  man- 
agement of  drug  law  enforcement  efforts 
by  reorganizing  and  consolidating  these 
efforts  In  a  new  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  In- 
vestigation and  Enforcement  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

This  measure  Is  but  one  of  many  sound 
proposals  which  have  been  Introduced 


and  which  would  provide  the  necessary 
consolidation  of  oiu"  drug  law  enforce- 
ment effort.  It  appears  to  me,  as  it  did 
to  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, that  this  task  is  of  such  Impor- 
tance and  magnitude  that  an  executive 
reorganization  plan  is  hardly  the  vehicle 
for  action.  My  10-year-old  son  knows 
that  the  executive  branch  proposes  and 
the  legislative  branch  disposes.  Mr.  Am- 
brose and  the  other  administration  wit- 
nesses were  unable  or  unwilling  to  give 
the  committee  any  indication  of  the 
scope  of  the  proposed  reorganization  plan 
or,  for  that  matter,  the  reason  why  it 
was  proposed. 

Then,  we  find  out  that  the  administra- 
tion is  ready  to  completely  revamp  what 
was  already  a  hastily  prepared  reorgani- 
zation plan  and  promise  not  to  Imple- 
ment section  2  transferring  some  900 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  inspec- 
tors to  the  Customs  Bureau.  This  same 
section  was  denoted  as  the  very  heart  of 
the  reorganization  plan  during  the  hear- 
ings and  now  the  administration  is  ready 
to  throw  It  by  the  wayside.  What  exactly 
Is  the  administration's  position?  I  am 
fed  up  with  eleventh-hour  tactics  on  this 
reorganization  plan.  The  very  morning 
of  the  executive  session  on  the  disap- 
proval resolution.  Director  of  OMB  Ash 
.sent  the  chairman  a  letter  which  ap- 
peared to  give  a  commitment  that  the 
Immigration  positions  would  be  restored 
during  the  next  budget  cycle.  When  the 
disapproval  resolution  was  approved  by 
the  full  committee,  negotiations  began 
behind  our  backs.  I  have  news  for  the  ad- 
ministration and  for  labor — I  have  not 
been  sent  here  to  do  the  biddings  of  any 
individual,  organization,  or  Interest 
group.  I  recognized  the  shortcomings  of 
the  reorganization  plan  and  took  appro- 
priate action.  In  the  subcommittee,  I 
was  the  only  member  to  vote  in  favor  of 
the  disapproval  resolution,  and  I  did  so 
because  I  do  not  believe  this  Is  a  good 
plan. 

The  agreement  itself  is  a  thing  to  be- 
hold. Item  No.  2  states  that  the  admin- 
istration agrees — 

To  avoid  discussion  of  .  .  .  labor  being 
"against  better  drug  enforcement"  In  con- 
jtinctlon  with  organized  labor's  position  on 
Reorganzation  Plan  No.  2  of  1973. 

In  other  words,  the  administration  is 
admitting  that  they  were  employing  un- 
derhanded tactics  of  innuendo  and  dirty 
play  to  gain  approval  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan. 

Again,  I  want  my  colleagues  to  under- 
stand that  I  share  their  desire  to  provide 
a  strong  and  unified  program  of  djjpg 
law  enforcement.  There  is  little  question 
but  that  Federal  law  enforcement  in  the 
field  of  drug  trafficking  has  suffered  as  a 
result  of  the  duplcation  of  efforts  and 
diffuse  nature  of  the  present  drug  law 
enforcement  effort.  The  measure  I  have 
introduced  provides  for  improved  per- 
formance, coordination  and  evaluation 
of  drug  enforcement  functions  at  the 
Federal -level,  more  effective  coordina- 
tion-|between  Federal,  State,  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  Innovative  approaches  to 
the  problems  of  controlling  inter-national 


and  interstate  commerce  in  licit  and  il- 
licit drugs. 

Presently  the  Federal  fight  against 
di-ug  trafficking  has  been  fragmented 
and  less  effective  than  would  othei-v^'ise 
be  possible.  The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs,  the  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Law  Enforcement,  and  the  Office 
of  National  Narcotics  Intelligence  are 
involved  in  this  fight  v\ithin  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  alone.  The  Treasui-y 
Department,  through  the  Bureau  of 
Customs,  Is  also  involved  in  this  effort. 
It  is  apparent  then  that  greater  co- 
ordination must  be  forthcoming. 

While  I  feel  that  Congress  has  an 
obligation  to  design  tht  appropriate 
mechanism  for  our  efforts  against  drug 
trafficking,  I  also  support  legislation 
providing  stiffer  deterrents,  including 
mandatoi-y  sentences  for  drug  pushers. 

The  need  for  consolidation  is  appar- 
ent, therefore.  How  this  consolidation 
will  be  effected  is  a  question  for  the 
Congress  and  not  a  matter  to  be  thi-ust 
upon  us  and  the  American  people.  This 
is  especially  true  when  you  consider  the 
maimer  in  which  it  was  drafted  and  the 
agreements  reached  between  parties  out- 
side of  this  body.  I  remember  another 
reorganization  plan  which  was  presented 
to  this  body  without  a  full  disclosure  of 
its  scope.  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  a 
representative  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  created  by  that  reor- 
ganization plan,  signed  the  so-called 
agreement.  It  is  not  bad  enough  that  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
taken  away  our  power  of  the  purse,  now 
it  is  trying  to  relieve  us  of  our  authority 
to  approve  or  disapprove  reorganization 
plans. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  disapproval  resolution  so  that 
the  appropriate  congressional  commit- 
tees can  provide  their  collective  exper- 
tise and  wisdom  to  attacking  the  menace 
of  drug  trafficking  and  abuse.  Certainly, 
this  is  the  proper  course  for  a  policy  de- 
cision of  such  import.  • 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Wacgonner). 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  that  what  we  have  been 
doing  here  today  and  In  recent  days  is 
talking  about  a  number  of  side  issues 
on  related  aspects  of  this  particular  re- 
organization plan,  and  giving  too  little 
consideration  to  the  merits  of  the  plan 
and  the  reorganization  itself. 

For  example's  sake,  we  have  been  mak- 
ing a  number  of  allegations.  I  have  heard 
It  said  that  tlie  reorganization  plan 
breaks  up  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  and  severely  impacts 
their  deportation  function.  Well.  I  sup- 
pose that  it  does  to  a  point  affect  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalizatioii_Serv- 
ice,  but  they  will  still  fuiictionenfec- 
tively. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  the  re- 
organization plan  will  allow  a  flood  of 
illegal  aliens  to  enter  the  United  States 
because  of  the  loss  of  inspectors  with 
immigration  experience  at  the  ports  of 
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entry.  This  is  some  sort  of  probleni,  but 
it.  certainly  is  one  that  can  be  handled 
at  least  as  effectively  as  at  the  present. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  customs  in- 
rpcctoi's  vill  not  be  able  to  effectively 
perform  the  Immigration  inspections 
function.  I  do  not  know  what  that  argu- 
ment is.  I  do  not  know  what  "effective- 
ness" is.  Certainly  there  is  no  reason  they 
cannot  do  the  job. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  present 
immigration  inspectors  are  not  qualified 
to  do  customs  cargo  inspection.  I  can- 
not conceive  of  that.  If  they  are  qual- 
ified to  be  immigration  inspectors  In- 
volving personnel,  it  is  beyond  compre- 
hension that  they  would  not  be  able  to 
inspect  cargo. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  customs 
inspectors  will  not  be  able  to  handle 
complicated  immigration  problems.  I  am 
about  to  conclude  that  the  customs  In- 
.'jpectors  we  have  now  are  unqualified  to 
do  their  jobs  to  which  they  are  assigned 
if  they  cannot  do  some  of  these  things. 
I  do  not,  however,  consider  them  unqual- 
iHed.  I  do  believe  they  can  do  the  job. 

Then,  we  have  heard  it  said  that  im- 
der  the  terms  of  the  reorganization  plan, 
tiiat  immigration  olTicers  not  assigned 
regularly  to  inspection  work  will  no  long- 
er be  eligible  for  1931  act  premium  pay. 
I  just  mention  that  to  provide  the  point 
lat  we  are  really  dealing  with  some 
very  minor  aspects  of  the  problem.'' 

Mr.  Chairman,  out  of  the  clear  blue 
this  week.  I  had  walk  into  my  office  a 
gentleman  who  put  tiiis  in  context  for 
me.  I  am  not  prone  to  agree  with  Har- 
vard professors,  as  most  of  the  Mem- 
bers know,  but  in  this  instance  I  have 
to  say  that  this  gentleman  informed  me 
to  a  point.  He  was  Dr.  James  Wilson, 
professor  of  government  at  Hai'vard  Uni- 
versity. He  is  chairman  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  for  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minuto  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  <Mr.  Wacgonwer). 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  a  Council  which  was  created  by 
the  Congress.  He  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  on  May  18, 
which  I  have  here  and  will  include  in 
the  Recobo,  but,  because  of  the  lack  of 
time,  I  am  not  going  to  read  all  of  it  at 
tills  moment. 

He  concludes  and  strongly  m'ges  that 
we  support  the  proposed  reorganization 
of  the  drug  enforcement  agencies. 

This  gentleman  has  had  a  great  deal 
of  exijerience  in  this  field.  He  was  first 
appointed  to  this  Council  as  its  Chair- 
man, by  President  Johnson,  smd  we  in 
the  Congress  created  this  Council. 

His  conclusion  Is  that  what  we  are 
doing  is  not  working. 

You  may  ask  all  the  questions  you 
want  to  ask,  but  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion is  simple:  Is  what  we  are  doing 
working?  The  answer  has  to  be  "No."  No 
one  here  would  say  that  what  we  are 
doing  has  maximum  effectiveness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  telegram  from 
Professor  Wilson  follows: 


TSUXHUM 

(Telegram  sent  to  all  Democratic  members 
of  the  House  Organization  Committee,  May 
18,  1973.) 

As  Chairman  of  the  National  Adviaory 
Council  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  a  coun- 
cil created  by  Congress,  I  strongly  urge  you 
to  support  the  proposed  reorganization  of 
the  drug  law  enforcement  program.  Aa  a 
.scholar  interested  In  narcotics  and  crime 
cmd  as  chairman  of  the  council  I  have  had 
occasion  to  observe  the  conf\ision  and  con- 
flict that  now  results  from  o\ir  divided  fed- 
eral enforcement  programs.  On  a  recent  trip 
to  confer  with  French  poUre  authorities,  I 
learned  at  first  hand  of  their  strong  belief 
that  our  overseas  enforcement  program  inso- 
far as  It  involves  collaboration  with  them 
would  be  greatly  aided  by  consolidation  of 
the  American  effort.  Local  police  authorities 
in  this  country  also  are  concerned  about  our 
divided  federal  programs.  If  defeated  now. 
the  reorganization  plan  may  well  languish 
for  several  years  at  great  cost  to  our  struggle 
against  heroin.  Whatever  difficulties  may 
exist  in  working  out  the  details  of  this  plan 
and  its  Impact  on  other  policies,  I  am  sure 
that  you  believe  as  I  do  that  the  public  In* 
tcrest  requires  giving  highest  priority  to  im- 
proving o\ir  ability  to  reduce  trafficking  in 
products  tliat  are  now  destroying  thousands 
of  lives. 

James  O.  Wn,soN, 
Profesfor  of  Government,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Chairman,  NACDAP. 

Tiie  second  question  Ls:  Will  reorga- 
nization be  better  or  v;iJl  it  be  better  to 
continue  as  is?  I  tliink  any  reorganiza- 
tion that  provides  for  centralized  direc- 
tion would  be  better,  and  the  plan  pro- 
vides for  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  me  for  1  more 
minute? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mi*.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chahrman, 
with  some  tlie  question  is:  Should  we 
have  a  congressional  plan  to  supersede 
tliis?  That  is  a  moot  question. 

The  question  before  us  today,  and  we 
are  going  to  have  to  vote  one  way  or  the 
other  on  this  issue,  is  whether  this  pro- 
posed reorganization  plan  is  better  than 
what  we  are  presently  doing.  I  tliink  it  is. 
If  other  Members  think  it  is,  then  we 
should  support  this  reorganization  plan. 
A  congressional  plan  is  not  before  us. 

.Then  if  tlie  Congress  does  not  like 
what  is  being  done,  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  can  bring  to 
the  floor  a  plan  to  improve  upon  what  Is 
proposed  In  this  reorganization  plan. 

I  sincerely  believe  we  can  help  to  fight 
the  problem  of  narcotics  by  adopting  this 
plan  and  coordinating  our  effort.  God 
knows  v.e  need  to  do  a  better  job. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions,   the   gentleman   from   California 

(Mr.  HOI.tFIELD)  .    . 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
we  are  confronted  with  nov;  is  a  reor- 
ganization plan  which  must  be  voted  up 
or  down  today  and  which,  by  broad  con- 
sensus, contains  a  section  which  should 
have  been  omitted  in  the  first  place. 

We  can  vote  to  save  the  plan  and  re- 
move the  objectionable  part  of  the  legis- 


lation, or  we  can  vote  to  kill  the  plan 
and  try  to  salvage  ^e  drug  enforcement 
part  through  separate  legislation. 

As  Members  know,  the  plan  cannot  be 
amended  today  on  the  floor. 

I  have  made  my  decision  with  two  over- 
riding considerations  in  mind:  To  do 
everything  I  can.  and  to  support  every 
reasonable  measure  to  strengthen  drug 
law  enforcement,  and  to  do  everything 
I  can  and  to  support  every  reasonable 
measure  to  strengthen  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  particularly 
in  its  work  in  suppressing  illegal  alien 
traffic. 

In  my  considered  judgment,  the  best 
way  to  accomplish  these  purposes  at  this 
stage  is  to  let  the  plan  go  into  effect, 
thereby  creating  a  new  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Admimstration,  which  will  bring 
together  these  separate  groups  and  pre- 
vent the  confusion  and  chaos  which 
exists  at  this  time. 

Then  I  believe  we  should  work  sep- 
arately to  build  up  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service.  The  number  of 
illegal  aliens  in  this  country  apprehended 
has  increased  from  80,000  per  year  10 
years  ago  to  506,000  people  last  year. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  im- 
provements in  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  and  Customs  Bureau. 
There  has  teen  some  improvement,  yes; 
25  percent  improvement  in  personnel  In 
10  years  and  600  percent  improvement  in 
the  workload. 

Tliey  tell  us  that  they  apprehended 
506,000,  and  they  believe  more  than  1 
miliion  are  still  here  illegally.  These  mil- 
lions that  get  in  bring  in  contraband. 
Many  of  them  bring  drugs.  They  walk 
across  the  bordec  at  night.  We  have  more 
than  2,000  miles  of  border.  We  do  not 
have  enough  manpower  to  keep  them 
out. 

The  committee  concerned — the  Appro- 
priations Committee — has  not  given  us 
the  manpower  to  do  this  job  and  to  do  it 
right. 

It  is  penny  wise  and  poimd  foolish, 
because  for  evei-y  one  of  these  aliens  who 
comes  in  it  costs  all  the  way  from  $100  to 
$1,500  to  get  him  out.  If  they  go  out  vol- 
untarily, that  is  cheaper.  Then  they  come 
back  2  weeks  later,  and  they  have  to  go 
out  again.  We  have  some  people  on  the 
books  in  Los  Angeles  who  have  entered 
illegally  six  times  in  1  year.  They  have 
been  deported  five  times,  and  they  come 
back  the  sixth  time  and  are  arrested 
again.  So  we  have  a  problem  in  this  coun- 
try. We  have  two  problems : 

Illegal  aliens  coming  in,  some  of  them 
with  di-ugs;  and  the  importation  of  il- 
legal drugs.  The  great  problem  before 
us  today  is  to  prevent  the  flow  of  dan- 
gerous drugs  into  our  country. 

The  second  problem,  as  I  said,  is  to 
prevent  the  flood  of  illegal  aliens  across 
our  borders.  Those  two  problems  are 
related. 

Mr.  Chairman,  dangerous  drugs  are 
frequently  smuggled  thi-ough  our  ports 
of  entry  by  aliens  carrying  forged  en- 
tiance  papers.  Dangerous  drugs  aie  also 
often  brought  across  our  borders  between 
ports  of  entry  by  illegal  aliens.  Most  il- 
legal aliens  and  aliens  transporting  drugs 
slip  across  our  borders  at  night. 
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The  t«organlzation  plan  before  us 
involves  in  part  the  transfer  of  900  men 
from  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  Into  the  Customs  Bureau.  I  op- 
pose that  part.  I  oppose  this  QOO-man 
transfer  from  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service.  It  would  strengthen 
our  fight  against  drugs,  it  is  true;  but 
it  would  weaken  our  fight  against  illegal 
aliens  crossing  our  borders. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Government  Employees,  repre- 
senting employees  in  the  Immigration 
and.  Naturahzatlon  Service,  opposes  the 
transfer  of  these  people  for  the  same 
reason.  They  had  a  succession  of  con- 
ferences with  the  officials  in  OMB.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton) 
and  I  agreed  with  their  views  and  so 
informed  the  OMB.  As  a  result  of  the 
OMB  conference  and  our  expression  of 
objection  to  section  2  of  the  plan,  the 
INS  transfer  section,  an  agreement  was 
reached  between  all  concerned  that  the 
900-man  transfer  was  unwise  and  should 
not  be  made.  That  is  when  organized 
labor  said,  "We  will  go  along  with  the 
plan;  we  will  not  oppose  it  any  longer," 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  were  then  faced 
with  a  legislative  problem,  based  on. the 
provisions  of  the  bEisic  Executive  Reor- 
ganization Act.  A  President  cannot  with- 
draw a  plan,  as  was  suggested  in  the  let- 
ter of  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Waldie)  which  was  circulated  to  his 
colleagues. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Holifield) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Holifield). 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  At  the  present  time, 
the  President  is  not  authorized  to  present 
any  new  plans,  since  the  basic  Reorga- 
nization Plan  authority  expired  on 
March  31  of  this  year.  Our  only  practical 
solution  today  is  that  the  principles  of 
the  plan  on  dangerous  drugs  should  be 
adopted,  tliat  we  accept  the  plan  and 
then  subsequently  repeal  the  part  in- 
volving the  transfer  of  the  900  men,  that 
is,  section  2  of  the  plan. 

I  know  thei-e  is  an  attack  and  there 
will  be  further  attacks  on  this  procedure, 
but  I  believe  the  attack  Is  an  effort  to 
becloud  the  issue  by  the  Implication  that 
this  procedure  is  somehow  reprehensible 
or  in  violation  of  the  precepts  and  rules 
of  the  House.  I  state  categorically  that 
this  is  and  has  been  a  procedm-e  used 
many  times. 

•  The  Members  may  look  at  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  fork  (Mr. 
HoRTON)  in  the  June  4  Record,  which  is 
imdemeath  the  Members'  seats,  and  they 
will  find  a  number  of  instances  which 
he  recounts  in  the  Record.  We  have 
passed  amendments  to  reorganization 
plans  a  number  of  times  _.subsequent  to 
the  adoption  of  the  plan.  The  method  of 
negotiation  and  compromise  is  an  honor- 
able and  normal  process  in  achieving  a 
legislative  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  case,  we  have 
openly  annoimced  that  part  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Reorganization  Plan  has  been 
leemed  to  be  unwise  by  the  administra- 
tion, by  the  employees  affected,  and  by 
members  of  our  committee. 


Mr.  Chairman,  thei-e  is  nothing  sub- 
terranean about  that  procedure;  it  is  all 
out  in  the  open. 

We  ai-e"  also  openly  stating  our  intent 
to  repeal  sectlont  2  of  the  plan,  and  I 
promise  that  I  can  bring  that  bill  to  the 
floor  in  a  very  few  days  if  this  plan  Is 
sustained.  If  not,  I  will  have  to  go  into 
long  hearings  over  a  number  of  different 
types  of  bills  that  are  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  then  I  do  not  know  what 
they  will  do  in  the  other  body.  I  had  a 
bill  passed  in  tliis  House  several  years 
ago  by  340  to  44,  and  it  lay  inactive  m 
Congiess  for  12  to  13  months,  because 
in  the  other  body  they  never  got  it  up 
for  a  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  bill  has  already  been 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Horton)  and  myself  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose  of  repealing  section  2 
of  the  plan.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  jus- 
tifiable procedure.  If  we  are  to  move  ex- 
peditiously in  our  fight  against  the  ter- 
rible scourge  of  illegal  dangerous  drugs, 
arid  if  we  are  to  try  to  save  the  hmidreds 
of  millions  we  are  spending  annually  to 
stop  this  terrible  scourge,  we  must  pro- 
ceed as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Now.  the  argument  is  made  that  the 
plan  once  passed  is  the  law  of  the  land 
and  th-it  the  President  must  enforce  it 
immediately.  As  a  practical  matter,  I 
know  it  will  take  several  months  to  in- 
stitute orgfnizationrl  changes  of  this 
size,  but  what  we  have  is  an  aspect  of  the 
wiUingness  to  modify  the  plan  before 
complete  implementation  takes  place  if 
the  Congress  passes  the  bill  which  Con- 
gressman Horton  and  I  have  introduced 
to  repeal  section  2  of  the  plan  as  sub- 
mitted. Therefore,  I  ask  you  today  to 
vote  "no"  on  the  Waldie  resolution,  with 
the  pledge  that  we  wiU  proceed  in  the 
next  few  days  to  report  a  bill  which  will 
have  broad  bipartisan  support  to  delete 
section  2  of  the  pl?.n  and  achieve  a 
strengthening  of  our  capability  to  control 
L  and  at  least  partially  eliminate  the  traf- 
\  fie  in  dangerous  drugs. 
\^  Now  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  for  yielding 
to  me. 

It  bothers  me  a  little  bit  that  allega- 
tions are  being  made  that  the  proper 
legislative  procedure  is  being  circum- 
vented by  this  resolution.  I  refer  to  a 
letter  from  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  of  June  5, 1973, 
in  which  he  says: 

Under  the  statutory  authority  for  Execu- 
tive reorganization  (Title  5,  Chapter  9, 
U.S.C.)  reorganization  plans  once  submitted 
cannot  be  amended  by  either  the  Congress 
or  the  Executive. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say : 

Subsequent  to  the  Committee's  action,  the 
Administration  continued  to  negotiate  with 
outside  parties  regarding  the  plan's  deficien- 
cies and  ultimately  entered  into  a  written 
agreement  to  seek  legislation  to  repeal  part 
of  the  plan,  and  if  that  failed,  to  simply  re- 
fuse to  implement  that  part  of  the  plan. 
In  other  words,  the  AdminjgfraWon  is  at- 
tempting to  amend  the  ,,|nan  while  it  Is 
pending  before  Congress. 

How  do  you  answer  that? 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  is  not  true.  They  are  not  try- 


ing to  amend  the  plan  while  it  is  here  in 
the  Congress.  We  are  votJi»g  on  the  plan 
just  as  it  was  submitted  <by  the  admin- 
istration and  we  are  going  to  vote  it 
either  up  or  down.  Subsequently  we  can 
come  in  and  repeal  any  part  of  it  or  all 
of  it  if  the  Congress  so  desires,  and  the 
administration  has  said  they  are  willing 
to  go  along  with  the  repeal  of  section  2 
of  the  plan,  which  is  the  transfer  section. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Treen). 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  history 
of  nations  teaches  us  that  the  forces 
which  have  the  greatest  potential  for  de- 
stroying a  society  are  not  its  foreign  ad- 
versaiies  in  openly  hostile  confrontation, 
but  the  corrosive  elements  within  the  so- 
ciety Itself.  A  nation's  will  to  resist  ag- 
gression is  a  function  of  its  vitality,  of 
the  sense  of  purpose  and  commimity  felt 
by  its  individual  citizens. 

If  an  enemy  were  to  set  about  delib- 
erately to  undermine  the  foundations  of 
a  nation's  spirit,  I  am  convinced  that  it 
could  employ  no  more  effective  weapon 
than  a  plague  of  drug  addiction.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  United  States  in  the  last 
few  years — of  many  thousands  of  human 
beings  reduced  to  lives  in  which  animal 
instinct  has  supplanted  rational  thought. 
of  a  huge  increase  in  the  violent  crime 
rate,  of  junior  high  school  students  ac- 
cepting widespread  hard  drug  addiction 
as  a  fact  of  their  environment,  of  new- 
born infants  who  have  become  addicts  in 
the  womb — Is  enough  to  justify  treat- 
ment of  the  drug  problem  as  vital  to  our 
national  survival. 

The  administration  has  addressed  it- 
self most  forcefully  to  the  drug- situation, 
with  particular  attention  to  cutting  off 
major  sources  of  heroin  Importation  and 
distribution.  There  is  evidence  that  these 
efforts  have  been  to  some  extent  success- 
ful. But  it  is  important  that  we  keep  the 
pressure  on,  that  we  not  allow  the  mo- 
mentum of  our  antidrug  offensive  to  di- 
minish. To  this  end.  the  proposed  reor- 
ganization plan  would  seem  to  be  the  ob- 
vious next  step. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  appro;\ch  a  prob- 
lem of  this  magnitude  on  a  piecemeal, 
catch-as-catch-can  basis.  By  combining 
the  numerous  Federal  units  which  h..vc 
been  working  on  cutting  off  the  drug 
supply  into  a  single  agency  under  the 
Department  of  Justice,  we  will  eliminate 
a  good  deal  of  duplicated  effort,  and  give 
this  imdertaking  the  coordination  and 
the  resources  it  deserves. 

This  single  agency  approach  has  the 
backing,  not  only  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration, but  of  a  great  many  experts 
of  every  partisan  and  philosophical  in- 
clination— including  the  chairman  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee, 
Mr.  Holifield,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  Mr.  Horton;  Prof.  James  O. 
Wilson  of  Hai-vard,  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention,  a  Council  created  by  the 
Congress;  and  the  National  Commission 
on  Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse.  The 
American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  AFL-CIO,  has  withdrawn  its 
original  objections  to  the  plan  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  compromise  reached  with  the 
administration;  the  wilhngness  of  both 
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the  AFGE  and  the  administration  to 
modify  their  original  positions  on  this 
proposal  is  evidence,  along  with  the  scope 
of  support  for  the  reorganization  plan, 
of  the  nonpolitical  nature  of  this  matter. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues  who 
still  harbor  objections  to  some  aspects 
of  the  reorganization  plan  that  we  re- 
frain from  throwing  the  baby  out  with 
the  bathwater.  The  scourge  of  dixig  ad- 
diction is  hot  a  matter  of  exclusive  con- 
cern to  Republicans  or  Democrats,  to 
labor  or  management,  to  advocates  of 
congressional  or  executive  prerogatives: 
this  is  a  deadly  corrosive  foite  which 
does  not  quibble  or  discriminate  over 
where  it  will  strike  next,  and  J  hope  we 
can  set  aside  our  political  disputes  and 
work  out  our  substantial  objections  to 
present  a  united  front  against  this 
ghastly  peril. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
opposing  this  reorganization  plan  be- 
cause one  wants  to  preserve  the  dignity 
of  the  legislative  process  seems  a  little 
hollow  to  me  after  last  night. 

The  reorganization  procedure  is  a  sound 
one  and  it  has  been  used  to  good  purpose 
for  several  years,  ever  since  the  Hoover 
Commission.  If  we  oppose  the  reorga- 
nization route,  the  legislation  authorizing 
the  reorganization  procedure  can  be 
opposed  when  or  if  next  it  arises,  but 
the  chance  for  action  on  better  drug  en- 
forcement is  here  and  now.  Ac  Mr. 
Rangel  pointed  out  very  eloquenrlv,  the 
need  is  now  and  it  is  pressing. 

The  reorganization  plan  addresses  that 
need,  and  we  should  address  ourselves  to 
the  purpo.ses  of  the  legislation.  To  sug- 
gest that  the  coordination  of  the  attack 
on  the  traffic  in  drugs  thit  tliis  plan  pro- 
vides for  should  be  further  delayed  be- 
cause of  committee  jurisdiction  or  be- 
cause it  does  not  come  to  us  in  tlie  puro 
legislative  form  we  may  think  is  per- 
fect is  not  the  way  to  serve  our  constit- 
uencies and  to  meet  this  serious  need. 

That  jui-isdictional  dispute  is  exactly 
why  this  plan  should  be  sastained  nov., 
bccaase  there  are  jurisdictional  disputes 
in  dnig  law  enforcement,  too.  and  the  re- 
sult in  that  field  is  about  the  same  as 
it  is  in  this  body.  Where  such  jurisdic- 
tional disputes  ari.se  the  result  is  delay 
and  inaction. 

In  recent  months,  when  we  wi-re  debat- 
ing the  situation  in  Vietnam  and  the 
draft,  my  sister  used  to  say  to  me.  "You 
know,  you  have  no  idea  how  dovL'^h  you 
become  when  you  have  a  youngster  ap- 
proaching draft  age.". 

Well,  the  same  is  true  about  the  nar- 
cotics problem  today.  I  venture,  for  most 
of  us,  if  we  have  children  of  the  age 
where  druss  begin  to  become  a  danger, 
and  a  real  danger  to  them,  and  a  threat 
from  pushers  and  those  who  profit  from 
this  cruel,  criminal  traffic,  then  one  is 
justified,  I  think,  in  becoming  a  little 
hysterical,  at  least  hysterical  enough  to 
want  action,  or  better  action,  on  investi- 
gation and  enforcement,  even  if  the  legis- 
lative form  is  not  just  the  way  we  think 
it  ought  to  be.  or  because  it  hurts  the 
jurisdictional  feelings  of  a  congressional 
committee. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues,  I 
urge  a  "no"  vote  on  the  resolution  of 
disapproval  of  this  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  said  that  op- 
position to  tlie  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
2  seems  a  little  hollow  after  what  hap- 
pened last  night,  to  what  does  the  gentle- 
man refer? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  refer  to  the 
precedent  set  last  night  by  permit- 
ting  


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Would  the  geritleman 
yield  to  the  gentleman  in  the  well  an  ad- 
ditional minute  to  respond? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
thit  the  time  is  controlled  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr. 
Brooks). 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  but  I  have  no  additional  time  be- 
cau.se  I  have  allocated  the  balance  of 
the  time  tliat  I  have. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman;  the 
same  situation  exists  here,  because  we 
arc  overallocated. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Moss>. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a 
moment  aoio  in  lesponse  to  a  queiy 
directed  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  regarding  the  language  con- 
tained in  the  letter  signed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  and  other  Members  of 
this  House,  including  this  Member,  the 
-statement  was  made  by  the  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mi-. 
HoLiFiELD)  that  this  quotation  is  in- 
correct. In  other  words,  the  administra- 
tion is  attempting  to  amend  the  plan 
while  it  is  pending  before  Congress. 

In  a  tecimical  sense,  only,  is  tire 
gentleman  from  Calif oniia  (Mr.  Holi- 
FTELD)  correct.  Because  the  fact  is  that, 
an  agreement  has  been  signed.  The 
administration  agrees  to  make  section 
2  of  the  plan  inoperative.  Aiid  then  it 
says  that  we  will  introduce  legislation 
and  will  work  with  the  AFL-CIO  and 
others  to  secure  enactment. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairrflan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  would  like  to  yield  to  the 
t'entleman  from  California,  but  the 
gentleman  had  10  minutes,  and  I  have 
only  3  minutes  allotted  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  is  that  the 
Members  really  do  not  know  what  they 
are  voting  on,  but  the  Members  do  know 
that  they  are  confronted  with  a  most 
extraordinary  procedure:  A  plan  has 
been  submitted  under  the  authority  of 
the  Congress,  and  then  has  been 
amended  by  no  authority  but  the 
usurpation  of  authority  by  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  private  outside  parties  in 
no  way  a  part  of  the  Government. 

This  is  the  most  extraordinary  leg- 
islative route.  In  my  21  years  in  the  Con- 


gress I  have  never  seen  anything  that 
even  approached  it.  in  the  arrogance— 
and  I  use  the  term  advisedly— the  arro- 
gance of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  which  now  undertakes  a  power 
greater  than  that  conferred  upon  this 
House  mider  the  reorganization  author- 
ity. Because  we  are  confronted  with  the 
fact  that  we  must  take  the  plan  with- 
out any  chance  to  modify  it  in  any  way. 
shape,  or  form.  We  may  not  change  a 
dot  on  an  •  i "  or  a  cross  on  a  "t."  We  take 
it.  But  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  can  change  it  without  our  leave. 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  persons  who  are  not  even  a  part  of 
Government  can  change  it  substantively 
but,  even  more  surprising,  they  can.  by 
edict,  say  that  it  is  inoperative.  Is  that 
not  amazing?  Thus,  the  legislative  body 
is  being  told  that  the  Executive  is  going 
to  make  it  inoperative. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one 
of  the  rawest  deals  that  has  been  submit- 
ted to  Congress  in  a  long,  long  time.  I 
concur  with  the  gentleman's  statement. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  concur  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Randall). 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  House  Resolution 
382.  Because  of  the  wording  of  the  res- 
olution, to  be  in  favor  of  the  reorgani- 
zation plan,  a  Member  must  vote  "no." 
The  Record  will  show  that  I  opposed  this 
resolution  in  conmiittee.  I  did  so  re- 
luctantly at  that  time.  I  opposed  it  in 
committee  because  I  realized  what  this 
plan  would  do  to  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  features  of 
the  reorganization  procedure  which  I 
dislike.  One  feature  is  that  under  the 
present  reorganization  authorization  any 
plan  which  has  been  submitted  is  not 
subject  to  amendment.  Another  objec- 
tion which  I  believe  is  valid  is  that  tliero 
should  be  no  effort  to  legislate  in  a  re- 
organization plan  but  simply  present 
the  reorganization  scheme  with  its 
framework  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

However,  it  is  my  understanding  tiiat 
the  old  reorganization  procedure  has 
lapsed  since  April  1  and  I  strongly  rec- 
ommend to  the  members  of  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee,  of 
which  it  is  my  privilege  to  be  a  part,  that 
in  any  new  reorganization  procedure  the 
details  be  .spelled  out  carefully  so  as  to 
permit  amendment  and  to  limit  any  leg- 
islative provisions  being  provided  by  the 
administration  under  the  gui.se  of  reor- 
ganization. 

As  I  related  earlier,  my  objection  tj 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  when  it  came 
before  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee was  because  of  its  section  2  which 
called  for  the  displacement  of  about  980 
or  1.000  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
personnel.  They  v.ere  to  be  brought  over 
into  the  Customs  Service  and  primarily 
engaged  in  drug  control.  Regardless  of 
the  charges  and  counter-charges  that 
have  been  passed  back  and  forth  as  to 
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whether  or  not  the  happenings  that  have 
occurred  since  this  resolution  was  before 
our  committee.  The  facts  are  that  there 
has  been  an  agreement  entered  Into 
v/hlch  has  been  endorsed  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  certain  organizations 
-Jivolvcd  that  deletes  section  2. 

Again,  to  repeat,  my  opposition  to  the 
;  proposal  was  the  fact  that  as  it  was  writ- 
len  in  the  beginning,  it  would  weaken 
the  Immigration  Sei-vice.  I  do  not  claim 
to  be  an  expert  as  to  the  efficiency  of  oiur 
immigration  people  but  I  do  know  that 
as  the  result  of  some  hearings  that  I  have 
been  privileged  to  chair,  the  Immigration 
Service  Is  undermarmed  both  in  the 
border  patrol  and  in  all  the  major  cities 
in  the  United  States. 

Now  that  the  threat  to  the  Immigra- 
tion Service  has  been  relieved,  my  own 
opposition  to  the  plan  is  accordingly 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Nation's  pressing 
need  for  an  effective,  unified  drug  en- 
forcement agency  is  so  great  as  to  over- 
ride any  objections  that  might  be  raised 
to  the  collateral  issues  surrounding  re- 
organization plan  No.  2.  By  voting 
down  House  Resolution  382,  the  resolu- 
tion to  disapprove  that  plan,  we  take 
positive  action  to  quickly  create  such 
an  agency  and  mount  a  concentrated 
war  against  the  ravages  of  illegal  drugs. 
But  if  we  allow  om-selves  to  bog  down 
in  a  debate  over  legislative  purism  then 
we  resign  this  Nation  to  an  Indefinite 
postponement  of  a  better  chance  to  win 
the  war  against  drugs. 

I  was  one  of  the  23  members  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  who 
voted  to  press  for  agreement  to  this  dis- 
approval resolution.  My  position  was  ar- 
rived at  reluctantly  and  was  based  upon 
opposition  to  section  2.  That  section  pro- 
posed to  transfer  900  to  1,000  positions 
out  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service.  As  chairman  of  the  Legal 
and  Monetary  Afifairs  Subcommittee, 
which  is  conducting  a  study  of  opera- 
tional and  managerial  problems  in  INS, 

1  saw  in  that  transfer  a  serious  impair- 
ment of  INS  capacity  to  deal  with  the 
nmaway  problem  of  illegal  aliens.  There 
is  substantial  reason  to  believe  that  the 
proliferating  illegal  alien  problem  is  in- 
separable from  the  traffic  in  illicit  drugs. 
It  was  inconceivable  to  me  that  further 
crippling  that  aheady  under-marmed 
agency  would  result  in  greater  effective- 
ness in  controlling  drugs.  With  section 

2  out,  I  endorse  that  plan  and  will  vote 
against  the  disapproval  resolution. 

While  each  of  us  may  have  our  own 
theories  as  to  the  details  that  should  be 
included  in  the  creation  of  a  strong  cen- 
tral dinig  enforcement  agency  and  its 
administration,  there  can  be  no  dis- 
agreement that  such  an  agency  is  ur- 
gently needed.  Reorganization  plan 
No.  2  will  give  the  Nation  such  an 
agency. 

That  leaves  us  witii  two  other  issues, 
one  of  which  can  be  resolved  in  the  regu- 
lar order  of  congressional  procedure. 

There  is  a  glaiing  weakness  in  the 
statutory  method  under  which  reorga- 
nization plans  are  sent  to  the  Congress. 
The  authority  under  which  the  present 
plan  was  submitted  permits  no  ameiwl- 


ments  by  the  Congress.  That  authority 
has  now  expired. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  it  wiU  be  renewed 
because  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  under 
all  of  our  Presidents,  it  has  been  recog- 
nized that  there  should  be  authority  for 
the  White  House  to  make  administrative 
changes  in  the  operations  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  When 
that  authority  is  renewed  and  extended 
the  law  should  specify  that  Congress  has 
the  right  to  improve  upon  reorganization 
plans  through  the  amendment  process.  I 
iiave  been  among  those  who  oppose  "gag 
rule"  procedures  in  the  House.  We  should 
not  impose  "gag  rules"  upon  ourselves; 
we  should  not  permit  the  Executive  to 
deny  the  Congress  the  right  to  fully  work 
its  will.  When  we  renew  the  President's 
authority  to  submit  reorganization  plans, 
we  should  reserve  the  right  of  Congress 
to  modify  those  plans. 

The  second  issue  goes  to  the  question 
of  the  irregularities  surrounding  reorga- 
nization plan  No.  2  of  1973. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  there 
was  great  singularity  in  the  method  by 
which  agreement  was  reached  to  elimi- 
nate from  reorganization  plan  No.  2  an 
objectionable  feature  that  threatened,  or 
promised  defeat  of  that  plan.  But  instead 
of  setting  up  those  negotiations  as  a 
straw-man  that  will  send  that  plan  to 
defeat,  I  believe  we  should  rejoice  that 
an  obstacle  has  been  removed  which 
leaves  in  that  plan  the  single  goal  of  a 
coordinated  fight  against  use  of  and  traf- 
fic in  illegal  drugs. 

If  reorganization  plan  No.  2  should 
go  down  to  defeat,  then  no  one  among 
us  can  predict  when  legislation  might 
be  passed  which  will  put  more  muscle 
Into  the  effort  against  drugs.  Will  it  be 
3  months?  A  year?  Perhaps  longer.  If 
we  let  just  1  more  week  go  by  with- 
out strengthening  our  drug-flghting  ca- 
pability, how  many  new  addicts  will  come 
into  being?  How  many  more  diug-related 
deaths  will  occur?  How  many  more  fam- 
ilies will  be  touched  by  the  tragedies  that 
are  inevitable  in  the  presence  of  illegal 
drug  use? 

Some  criticism  against  the  adminis- 
tration is  Justified  for  Its  handling  of 
this  plan.  Yet  I  remain  confident  that 
Chaiiman  Houfield  will  see  to  it  that 
OMB  keeps  its  part  of  a  rather  imusual 
bargain. 

All  of  us  shotild  rise  above  the  resent- 
ment we  might  feel  that  there  have  been 
encroachments  upon  the  customs  and 
traditions  of  the  Congress.  We  can  sur- 
vive the  indignity  that  may  come  because 
of  the  most  unusual  contract  offered  by 
the  OMB  and  accepted  by  those  who  op- 
pose section  2  of  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
2.  On  the  other  hand  it  will  be  most  diffi- 
cult if  not  impossible  to  go  back  home 
and- tell  om'  concerned  constituents  that 
we  voted  against  creation  of  a  new  and 
better  weapon  for  fighting  drugs  merely 
because  our  principies  of  orderly  parlia- 
mentary procedure  were  offended. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Dellums). 

Mr.  DHjLUMS.  Mr.  Chalmuui,  I  op- 


pose the  reorganization  plan  because  I 
cannot  sanction  murder  among  other 
vicious  ciiminal  acts  in  the  guise  of  law 
enforcement  and  di-ug  trafficking  pre- 
vention. 

To  be  more  specific,  as  long  as  BNDD 
maintains  and  protects  its  '  killer  strike 
forces"  I  shall  strongly  fight  against  any 
legislation  giving  unchecked  sanction 
to  that  agency. 

My  vote  today  is  not  one  which  should 
be  seen  as  labeling  me  "soft"  on  drug 
abuse  prevention.  Any  person  who  grows 
up  in  the  ghetto  and  who  represents  a 
district  with  a  large  urban  population 
is  all  too  knowledgeable  about  the  dan- 
gers and  effects  of  drugs  in  our  commu- 
nities. But  in  our  zeal  to  eradicate  this 
menace,  there  can  be  no  justification  to 
utiUzing  equally  brutal  and  murderous 
tactics. 

As  for  the  merits  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2, 1  realize  that  there  sure  valid 
arguments  for  its  passage.  We  obviously 
nesd  better  coordination  of  existing  Fed- 
eral antidrug  programs.  And  I  salute  the 
efforts  of  my  colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Rangel)  to  insure  that  minority 
recruiting  and  hiring  woiild  be  in- 
creased— although  I  note  that  given  ex- 
isting eoual  opportunity  laws  such 
actions  should  have  been  made  years  ago 
and  should  never  have  to  be  the  subject 
of  any  sort  of  informal  discussion  or 
agreement. 

Nevertheless,  despite  these  "good  in- 
tentions" of  the  reorganization  plan, 
nothing  in  my  view  can  offset  the 
blatant — even  ciiminal — activities  of 
BNDD  and  its  friends  in  the  Justice 
Department. 

In  northern  California,  BNDD  and  its 
allies  in  the  State  drug  enforcement 
agencies  have  imdertaken  so  called 
antidrug  campaigns  that  should  be  com- 
pared to  Hitler's  Storm  Troopers  and 
other  gestapo  activities.  In  these  cam- 
paigns, any  sense  of  "justice"  and  "con- 
stitutional"' and  "civil"  rights  have  been 
more  than  just  ignored;  they  have  sim- 
ply all  been  violated. 

And  who  are  the  targets  of  these 
BNDD  killer  strike  forces.  Certainly, 
not  organized  criminal  syndicates  and 
mobs  who  control  the  huge  inflow  of 
drugs  into  this  country.  Instead,  the  tar- 
gets— for  the  most  part — have  been  those 
persons  whose  lifestyles  happen  to  be 
different  from  the  mainstream — that  is, 
young  persons  with  long  hair,  antiwar 
types,  other  activists,  black,  chicano,  and 
white. 

As  such.  BNDD  and  its  friaids  seem 
more  interested  in  warring  on  a  particu- 
lar lifestyle  than  in  serving  justice  and 
in  stopping  the  real  flow  of  drugs.  And 
BNDD  is  not  alone  in  this  absurd  quest. 
Tlie  Customs  Bureau  also  seems  more 
keen  on  harassing  long-haired  individu- 
als through  its  search  procedures  than  in 
effectively  preventing  tlie  enti*y  of  drugs 
into  this  country. 

The  point  here  should  be  simple.  As 
long  as  drug  traffickere  realize  that  tlie 
obvious  target  for  harassment  and 
strike  forces  are  those  persons  who 
prefer  an  alternative  lifestyle,  then  it 
is  very  simple  for  them  to  get  these  drugs 
Into  the  United  States  via  so-called 
straight  IndWlduals. 
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In  sum,  while  I  realize  that  existing 
drug  enforcement  programs  are  not  ef- 
fective and  while  I  know  that  something 
belter  must  be  enacted  by  Congress,  I 
liave  no  assurance  whatsoever  that  the 
murder  and  other  goon-squad  tactics  of 
BNDD  and  its  friends  will  be  controlled 
under  the  proposed  new  agency.  There  is 
no  way  that  I  can  ever  condone  those 
r.ctions  and  Congress  should  not  condone 
them. 

Finally,  and  without  much  comment — 
because  these  articles  are  so  poignant 
and  telling — I  now  want  to  insert  as  part 
of  my  position  on  this  legislation,  two 
articles  on  activities  of  BNDD  and  the 
Customs  Bureau.  The  first  article,  "Death 
in  the  Wilderness:  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Killer  Nark  Strike  Force"  by  Joe 
Eszterhas  from  the  May  24. 1973.  issue  of 
Rolling  Stone  magazine,  describes  a  se- 
ries of  the  most  outrageous  activities  ever 
condoned  by  Government.  I  commend  Mr. 
Eszterhas  and  Rolling  Stone  for  this  out- 
standing ana  courageous  piece  of  jour- 
nalism. The  second  article  is  "Customs 
Searches:  Border  of  the  Law"  by  Ms. 
Harriet  Katz  Berman  and  appeared  in 
the  April  1973  issue  of  Civil  Liberties. 

I  hope  we  vote  down  this  proposed  re- 
organization plan. 

The  articles  follow : 
Death  in  the  Wilderness — The  Justice  De- 

.PARTMENT'S    KiLLER    NaRK    STRIKE     FORCE 

(By  Joe  Eszterhas) 

They- were  asleep  in  their  cabin,  at  the 
edge  of  a  woodllne  of  sequoia  and  madrone, 
tucked  safely  Into  that  v«.stltude  of  green 
darkness.  Something  woke  her.  He  was  star- 
ing at  the  celling,  eyes  large  and  unblink- 
ing. He  was  trembling. 

"Tell  me."  she  said. 

...  An  execution  squad  was  coming  for 
him.  Shotguns  in  their  hands,  hair  as  long 
as  his  own,  wearing  Jeans.  Army  jackets,  hol- 
stered  .38s  on  their  hips.  They  shouldered 
the  cabin  door,  ripped  it  from  its  hinges, 
and  kicked  at  the  dogs  with  steel-toed  com- 
bat boots.  They  saw  him  and  stopped.  He 
was  on  the  back  porch,  frozen  by  panic,  and 
couldn't  move.  They  said  nothing.  Their  faces 
were  blank  and  waxy.  They  aimed  and  fired. 
He  heard  the  gunshots  and  saw  the  glop  of 
his  own  blood.  He  was  dying.  .  .  . 

She  held  him  and  shushed  him.  and.  to- 
gether, they  sought  the  familiar  reassurai\ces 
of  their  pttchblack  nights:  Susurrus  of 
coastal  wind,  the  languid  woosh  of  redwoods, 
the  thud  and  patter  of  their  two  St.  Ber- 
nards*'the  moon's  gentle   white  eye. 

She  thinks  about  his  dream  when  she  vis- 
its him  these  days.  Judy  Arnold  looks  at 
Dirk  Dickenson's  grave,  on  a  plot  of  tacky 
suburban  land  far  from  his  rugged  protid 
mountains,  and  she  remembers  how  she 
calmed  him. 

"You  aren't  going  t&  die.  babe,  its  just  a 
dream,  a  lousy,  rotten,  silly  dream." 

Stretching  along  the  fog-shrouded  Mendo- 
cino coastline  to  the  Oregon  border,  Hum- 
boldt County.  California,  is  a  wilderness  of 
skyscraplng  trees,  rich  green  and  russet 
foliage,  and  rock  strata  stark  and  magnifi- 
cent. Sheep  graze  the  hills  and,  except  for 
US  101,  the  roads  are  knife-thin,  veinous 
and  steep.  Parenthesized  by  mountains,  the 
countryside  is  velvet-like  and  soothing.  It  is 
easy  to  be  charmed  here,  to  observe  that  all 
this  polychrome  beauty  exudes  a  serenity:  a 
nimbus  of  peace  which  hovers  protectively 
over  the  treetops. 

But  there  Is  little  harmony  in  Humboldt; 
its  spendor  Is  a  cruel  mirage.  Acres  of  red- 
woods have  fallen  victim  to  conglomerate 
cash  registers  and  their  arsenals  of  chain- 


saws.  So  there  are  hillsides  which  form  sad 
and  gutted  bleakscapes  of  stiunps,  profound 
testament  to  the  unending  savagement  of 
the  big  trees.  The  sound  of  sawtoothed  metal 
screaming  into  wood  has  been  echoed  by  the 
screams  of  dying  men  and  their  killers' 
weapons. 

On  the  evening  of  February  26th,  1860,  %, 
delegation  of  Humdoldt  sourdoxtghs,  white 
settlers,  visited  a  tribal  celebration  of  Mad 
Biver  and  Yurok  Indians.  A  young  news- 
paperman nimed  Bret  Harte  recorded  their 
visit  In  the  Areata  Northern  Calif ornlan:  "A 
report  was  brought  from  Eureka  during  the 
night  that  nearly  all  the  Indians  were  killed 
by  persons  unknown.  A  few  loaded  canoes 
bringing  the  dead  bodies  to  Mad  River  con- 
firmed the  report.  A  more  shocking  and  re- 
volting spectacle  never  was  exhibited  to  the 
eyes  of  a  civilized  people.  Old  women  lay 
weltering  in  blood,  infants  scarce  a  span  long 
with  tlieir  faces  cloven  with  hatchets  and 
their  bodies  ghastly  with  wounds."  Two 
hundred  Indians  died — massacred,  a  local 
historian  wrote,  because  they  were  Indians. 

Decades  later,  in  1885,  another  posse  of 
sourdoughs  collected  480  "Mongolian  High- 
binders" as  guilty  as  the  Indians — of  being 
Chinese.  Accused  of  practicing  amoralism 
and  smoking  heathen  opium,  the  Chinamen 
were  herded  into  a  warehouse  on  the  Eureka 
waterfront  and  banished  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  aboard  two  barely  worthy  steam- 
ers. In  that  year,  the  Eureka  City  Council 
passed  a  law  which  ordered:  1.  Expelling  all 
Chinamen  from  the  city  and  that  none  be 
allowed  to  return.  2.  Appointing  a  committee 
for  one  year  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  warn 
all  Chinamen  who  may  attempt  to  come  to 
this  place  to  live  and  to  use  all  reasonable 
meanis'  to  prevent  their  remaining.  3.  Issuing 
a  notice  to  all  property  owners  through  the 
dai/y  papers  asking  them  not  to  lease  or  rent 
pr»periy  to  Chinese." 

in   1937,  Eureka's  Chamber  of  Commerce 

IS  still  pointing  with  pride  to  the  success 
of  its  program:  Eureka  is  the  only  commu- 
nity in  the  country  in  which  there  are  no 
Oriental  colonies."  No  pigtail  infected  the 
city  until  1945. 

Says  another  new.spaperman,  Dan  Walters, 
the  managing-editor  of  the  dally  Eureka 
Times-Standard,  a  man  with  tublike  shape, 
moony  face  and  spontaneous  warmth :  "Until 
about  ten  years  ago,  when  US  101  was  built 
through  here.  Eureka  and  much  of  Hum- 
boldt was  a  very  Insular  place.  Understand- 
ably. Not  many  people  ventured  through. 
We  had  two-lane  roads  often  blocked  by 
mudslides.  Liimber  trucks  would  barrel  and 
rocket  up  and  down  and  some  people  would 
suddenly  find  themselves  sandwiched  in 
some  tiny  car  between  tons  of  wood  and 
steel.  The  world  stayed  away  from  Hum- 
boldt. The  Ideas  and.  I  suppose,  the  preju- 
dices folks  had  suckled  since  the  days  of 
their  grandpapples  were  allowed  to  stand  un- 
challenged. Then  they  built  the  super- 
highway and  the  world  r\ished  in  full  chisel. 
Tourists,  money,  crime,  thousands  of  stu- 
dents to  Humdoldt  State  University,  and, 
worst  of  nil,  hippies." 

The  hippies  came  in  the  fall  of  1969,  ref- 
ugees on  the  autobum  up  the  Coastal  High- 
way from  Marin  and  Mendocino,  ragged  out 

and  elegant  in  surplus-store  finery, 

some   so  thin   and  wasted   the   lumberjacks 

claimed  they  could  smell  the  right 

through  them.  They  were,  by  and  large,  aging 
kids  who'd  left  the  ghettolzed  hippie  hell- 
holes they'd  found  in  the  cities  and,  seeking 
transcendence  and  salvation,  carrying  joints, 
snorebags  and  little  else,  they  came  to  the 
high,  deep  parts  of  the  wilderness,  to  towns 
like  Garbervllle  and  Alderpolnt  and  White- 
thorn, places  so  tiny  you  could  Just  about 
from  one  end  of  town  to  the  other.  Ad- 
venturous freak  pioneers,  the  survivors  of 
other  trips,  they  came  to  grub  for  survival. 
Seduced  by  the  meretricious  charms  of  the 
land,  they  came  Joyously  to  settle  and  dis- 


covered themselves  despised  and  unwanted 
aliens  .  .  .  the  Mongolian  Highbinders  in- 
carnate .  .  .  furry-faced  redniks  among  red- 
woods rednecks  . . . brains  no-accounts 

leaving   their   all  over   the  dorlght 

folks'  tidy  acres. 

The  new  pioneers  picked  their  shady  spots 
and  tumbledown  cabins,  paid  their  few  city- 
earned  dollars,  and  moved  in,  befouling  the 
countryside  with  packs  of  unleashed  dogs 
and  birdlike  women,  the  child-eyed  nym- 
phets  they  ruefully  called  old  ladies.  They 
made  crowbait  homes  like  the  one  inspected 
by  Eureka  architect  William  Van  Fleet: 
"The  place  was  a  pleasant  area  carved  out  in 
the  madrone  trees,  remotely  situated  on  an 
old  dirt  road,  with  little  more  than  a  lean-to 
forf  Inclement  weather.  Though  they  had  to 
carry  water  a  mile  from  the  nearest  river, 
their  sanitation  facilities  seemed  quite  ade- 
quate. They  had  no  electricity,  but  they  were 
well-stocked  with  candles." 

Many  settled  in  Southern  Humboldt, 
about  100  miles  south  of  Eureka,  arotind 
Garbervllle  and  Alderpolnt,  and  the  sour- 
doughs responded  predictably.  Storeowners 
claimed  they  were  being  "stolen  blind"  and 
filed  Insurance  claims;  Garbervllle  Chamber 
of  Commerce  members  said  they  were  "scared 
to  death";  a  real -estate  agent  said:  "The 
county  would  be  better  off  if  they'd  never 
started  coming  here.  A  couple  of  hard  win- 
ters ought  to  be  enough  to  phase  them  out." 
But  the  new  pioneers  had  an  old-fashioned 
settler's  stlcktoitiveuess  which  wouldn't 
countenance  "phasing  out."  More  and  more 
of  them  arrived,  some  of  them  apostatized 
dopers  who  craved  the  sanctum  of  the 
woods;  others  banded  together  in  free-flow- 
ing communes  where,  the  sourdoughs  were 
sure,  the  dope  addicts  humped  like  rattle- 
snakes, fed  their  women  at  both  ends,  and 

ceremonially  group  on  the  American 

flag. 

While  a  lonely  county  official  defended 
the  "invaders" — "They  are  young,  college- 
educated  and  pessimistic.  They  are  trying  to 
live  their  own  lives.  They  feel  misunder- 
stood"— other  residents  saw  whorls  and 
splotches  of  blood:  Sheep  were  being  can- 
nibalized, packs  of  wild  starved  hippie  dogs 
stalked  their  ranches  like  mountain  cats, 
feasting  on  their  livestock. 

On  February  26th,  1971,  a  ramshackle 
farmhouse  In  Whltmore  Valley  burned  to  the 
ground.  It  was  the  home  of  a  Christ-bitten 
freak  commune.  On  March  18th.  near  Maple 
Hill,  down  the  road  from  Alderpolnt,  another 
house  burned.  Occupants:  a  long-haired 
family.  March  19th,  a  farmhouse  between 
Brlceland  and  Ettersburg;  occupants:  a 
black  man  and  three  white  women.  March 
22nd,  two  fires  in  Brlceland:  a  garage  oc- 
cupied by  a  bearded  poet  and  a  house  which 
the  Division  of  Forestry  defined  as  "a  hippie 
domicile."  There  were  more  fires:  on  April 
5th,  AprU  12th,  AprU  19th,  April  20th.  On 
May  24th,  three  houses  biu-ned  at  the  same 
time.  All  the  fires  were  the  result  of  "sus- 
pected arson."  No  one  was  arrested.  A  Divi- 
sion of  Forestry  spokesman  said:  "No,  we 
never  discovered  who  set  the  fires.  The  woods 
are  very  dry  that  time  of  year."  The  freak 
pioneers  were  systematically  being  burned 
out. 

On  June  22ud,  near  Garbervllle,  three 
freaks  hitchhiking  at  dusk  along  a  hinter- 
land road  were  met  by  a  pickup  truck.  The 
truck  carried  six  men,  several  of  them  wear- 
ing black  cowboy  hats,  all  of  them  armed 
and  drunk.  The  longhairs  were  plstolwhlpped 
and  left  semi-conscious  In  the  middle  of  the 
road,  easy  targets  for  cars  barreling  around 
the  blind  curves. 

But  the  new  settlers  found  one  unlikely 
friend,  the  Garbervllle  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
William  Thomas,  a  former  sawmill  operator 
who  watched  the  Influx  and  said:  "In  the 
past,  when  I  was  working  In  the  woods  here, 
this  area  was  filled  with  drunks,  parole  viola- 
tors and  pranksters.  I  think  these  longhairs 
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have  upgraded  the  place."  A  recall  drive  was 
Initiated  against  Thomas  in  the  fall  of  1971, 
spearheaded  by  a  rancher  named  Archie 
Brunkel,  who  was  also  a  Humboldt  County 
Sheriff's  deputy.  Thomas,  now  called  The 
Just-Ass  of  the  Peace,  was  accused  of  not 

knowing  his from  teabags,  of  letting 

bippledogs  ravage  the  hillsides,  of  "con- 
stantly rendering  decisions  that  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  large  segment  of  the  community 
tend  to  favor  the  lawbreakers."  Archie 
Brunkel,  as  florid  as  his  television  almost- 
namesake,  put  it  more  bluntly.  "The  Judge 
is  soft  on  hippies,"  he  said.  The  recall  failed, 
but  emotions  grew  more  fevered.  Loaded 
shotguns  were  racked  into  pickup  trucks; 
longhairs  stockpiled  their  cabins  with  am- 
munition. 

Into  this  landscape  of  soaring  beauty, 
arson-charred  houses,  and  the  pastime  of 
shed  blood,  came  one  more  settler  In  the  fall 
of  1971.  He  sought  anonymity  and  quietude 
like  aU  the  others,  yet  in  another  year  his 
name  wovUd  be  a  woods-legend. 

Dirk  Dickenson  was  24  years  old.  Auburn- 
red  hair  poured  down  his  back;  his  face 
was  long  and  drooping;  his  eyes  were  hooded 
and  simmered  like  charcoals.  He  was  six  feet 
tall  and  weighed  165  pounds.  He  grew  up 
around  Sacramento,  a  child  of  suburbia,  and 
was  married  and  divorced  by  the  time  he 
was  21.  "I  don't  want  to  be  Jtist  another 
patsy  working  40  hours  a  week  with  a  house 
and  two  cars  and  not  much  to  live  for,"  he 
told  his  friends.  He  decided  he  "had  to  learn 
how  to  live." 

He  came  to  the  wilderness  with  his  girl- 
friend, Judy  Arnold,  whom  he  often  called 
his  wife.  She  was  23  years  old,  a  nurse's 
daughter  who  met  him  soon  after  she  grad- 
uated from  high  school.  Her  blonde  hair 
was  as'  soft  as  gossamer;  she  was  lithe  and 
sloe-eyed  and  lovely  and  she  spoke  to  him 
in  hushed  half-sentences.  "We  dont  need  to 
talk."  she'd  say  to  him,  "we  don't  need 
words." 

They  came  to  Humboldt  to  get  away  from 
the  gaseous  shrouds  of  the  city,  from  the 
hassles  and  scams  and  fears  of  making  it^n 
the  urban  streets.  They  wanted  their  own 
back  porch  at  simset,  where  they  could  sip 
Jack  Daniel's  and  live  happUy  ever  after. 

PATRICK    BERTI — 1948-1970 

We  drink  Hippie  Blood,  the  sign  said  at 
the  Ivanhoe  Bar  in  Ferndale,  a  few  miles 
south  of  Eureka.  Backpacking  caravans  of 
barefooted  freaks  trudged  through  the 
■weatherworn  town  in  the  summer  of  1970 
and  the  louse-infested  hordes  were  obviously 
spreading  their  crotchrot  and  Inner  decay. 

During  commencement  ceremonies  at  the 
local  high  school,  the  senior  class  had  the 
brazennessao  castigate  Its  own  administra- 
tion. ...  At  College  of  the  Redwoods,  Fern- 
dale's  new  business  school,  four  students 
showed  up  at  graduation  carrying  a  coffin 
with  a  placard  that  read :  College  of  the  Red- 
woods, Business  as  Usual.  An  enraged  off- 
duty  Ferndale  policeman  hastily  performed 
a  citizen's  arrest  and  took  the  pallbearers 
to  the  pokey.  The  local  paper  urged  readers 
to  defend  themselves:  "For  years  we  have 
been  warning  children  not  to  accept  rides 
from  strangers.  In  today's  world  we  must 
also  tell  them  not  to  accept  anything  from 
strangers.  Dispensers  of  drugs  seem  to  not 
only  frequent  the  big  cities  or  some  place 
miles  from  here,  but  have  been  known  to 
recently  approach  local  students  with  the 
idea  of  selling  to  them." 

On  Sunday,  October  4th,  1970,  an  ambi- 
tious and  hardworking  Humboldt  County 
sheriff's  deputy  sat  on  a  dope  stakeout  in 
the  deadfall  oq  the  banks  of  the  Eel  River 
near  Ferndale.  Two  four-foot  high  marijuana 
plants  were  In  full  bloom,  In  clear  violation 
of  the  State  of  California's  Criminal  Code. 
Watching  the  plants  that  week  was  sheriff's 
inspector  Mel  Ames,  a  hardnoeed  15-year 
veteran  of  the  department.  Ames  asked  dep- 


uty Larry  Lema,  new  to  the  force  and  eager, 
to  watch  the  plants  while  he  rested  his  eyes 
and  took  the  weekend  off. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  two  young  men 
came  to  the  riverbank  and  began  examining 
the  plants  In  obvious  merriment.  One  of 
them  was  Pat  Bertl,  22  years  old,  born  and 
raised  In  nearby  Ferndale,  a  member  of  Tau 
Gamma  Theta  fraternity,  a  graduate  of 
Chlco  State  College,  and  about  to  enter  San 
Diego  Law  School. 

Deputy  Sheriff  Larry  Lema  knew  Pat  Bertl 
(they  were  lifelong  acquaintances)  and  saw 
him  holding  a  twig  of  marijuana. 

Lema  thought  the  twig  was  a  gun,  a  deadly 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  dope-grower.  The 
deputy  drew  his  gun  and  fired  once  from  the 
bushes.  Pat  Berti,  blood  oozing  from  his 
chest,  saw  Lema  as  he  bent  over  him.  "Christ, 
Larry,"  he  gasped,  "you've  shot  me,"  and 
died. 

Humboldt  County  District  Attorney  Wil- 
liam Perroggiaro,  a  former  ptubllc  defender 
elected  to  office  in  1967,  took  the  case  to  the 
Humboldt  County  Grand  Jury.  The  shooting 
was  ruled  "Justifiable  homicide." 

Deputy  Sheriff  Lema  was  transferred  off 
patrol  to  guard-duty  at  the  criimbling  Hum- 
boldt Cotmty  Jail;  a  griefstruck  young  man 
confessed  responsibility  for  cultivating  the 
two  plants;  Pat  Berti,  who'd  visited  the  river- 
bank  because  he  couldnt  imagine  marijuana 
growing  beanstalk-high,  paid  the  price  of 
bis  curiosity  .  .  .  and  was  buried. 

Dirk  Dickenson  and  Judy  Arnold  found  the 
cabin  at  the  very  heart  of  the  area  scorched 
by  the  hoxise-burnings.  It  was  perched  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  Pratt  Mountain,  80  miles 
south  of  Eureka  in  the  Humboldt  hinterland, 
13  miles  from  Garbervllle  on  the  road  to 
Alderpolnt.  They  chose  it  for  its  view:  Their 
back  porch  commanded  a  panoramic  expanse 
of  valley,  woodllne  and  mountain.  They  had 
no  electricity,  used  a  woodstove  for  heat,  and 
piped  the  water  from  a  hilltop  a  thousand 
feet  away. 

They  faced  immediate  problems  when  they 
moved  in.  To  get  to  their  40  acres  from  the 
road,  they  had  to  drive  a  snakhig  gravel  path 
through  the  property  of  the  rancher  who  had 
supplied  water  and  electricity  to  their  cabin's 
previous  tenants.  The  rancher  disliked  long- 
hairs and  welcomed  his  new  neighbors  by 
shutting  the  water  and  electricity  off.  They 
answered  him  by  making  do.  They  built  their 
own  pipeline  and  dldnt  really  need  elec- 
tricity. "After  that,"  Judy  Arnold  says,  "he 
let  us  alone." 

They  furnished  their  place  as  best  they 
could.  They  lugged  In  a  seven-foot  redwood 
table  and  built  a  cr\ide  addition  they  called  a 
living  room.  A  bathroom  was  their  next  proj- 
ect. They  already  had  a  tub,  but  It  was  still 
out  on  the  back  porch.  Until  the  new  bath- 
room was  ready,  the  living  room  would  serve 
as  their  Saturday  night  bathing  spa. 

They  mi.s.sed  the  plastic  comforts  of  their 
apartment  In  Hayward.  a  place  of  billboards 
and  hamburger  stands  southeast  of  San 
Francisco,  but  it  was  an  easy  sacrifice.  They 
were  happy.  Dirk  was  learning  the  woodwork- 
ing craft  and,  most  important,  he  had  cleaned 
up  his  private  life.  He  knew  his  way  around 
drugs  and.  for  a  while  In  Hayward,  he  was 
next  to  people  who  were  stuffing  pillow  covera 
with  dope-deal  money.  But  he  was  tired.  He 
decided  to  strike  out  as  a  backwoodsman.  He 
badly  wanted  to  live  in  the  mountains,  and 
thanks  to  the  growing  redwood  burl  industry, 
he  could  make  solid  money  and  still  open  his 
eyeseach  morning  to  a  lofty  view. 

"  The  redwood  burl  business  was  booming 
in  Humboldt.  Demand  for  the  burl  tables  in 
the  city  Increased  rapidly  and  some  tourist- 
galleries  on  Ohlrardelll  Square  and  Union 
Street  in  San  Francisco  sold  the  tables  for 
as  much  as  $800.  Crafting  burls  was  a  rela- 
tively simple  process.  You  picked  out  a  good 
burl  tree,  cut  it  up,  smoothed  the  wood,  and 
stood  to  make  as  much  as  $10,000  on  that 


single  tree.  Or  you  could  buy  ilry  burls  for 
$20  apiece,  take  them  home,  polish  an^ 
smooth  them  up  for  two  or  three  days,  aria 
sell  each  burl  for  a  minimum  ♦aOQyDirk 
Dickenson  figured  he'd  even  have  an  addi- 
tional income  from  the  hundreds  of  Christ- 
mas trees  crowded  onto  his  40  acres.  You 
didn't  need  a  potful  of  money  to  survive  in 
the  wilderness. 

While  Dickenson  happily  scouted  his  burls,  / 
the  San  Francisco  office  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Justice's  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  was  feverishly  trying 
to  locate  what  it  believed  to  be  the  largest 
manufacturing  plant  of  PCP  In  California. 
PhencycUdlne  hydrochloride  is  a  hallucino- 
gen, an  animal  tranquilizer  which  provides 
an  acidlike  high  and,  doctors  say,  gradually 
damages  the  brain. 

An  Informer  providing  "hard  intelligence" 
told  the  BNDD  the  "mllflon  dollar  "  PCP-oper- 
atlon  was  rigidly  organized  and  lethally  dan- 
gerous; that  members  of  this  organization 
were  armed  and  "would  not  hesitate  to  use 
guns."  The  ring's  "master  chemist,"  accord- 
ing to  this  informer,  was  Dirk  Dickenson. 
His  40  acre  site  was  allegedly  the  location  of -y 
a  "giant  lab,"  supposedly  guarded  by  Dick- 
enson's St.  Bernards,  Boogie  and  Vernon,  both 
"trained  to  go  for  the  throat." 

BNDD  agents  got  In  touch  with  the  Hum- 
boldt County  Sheriff's  Department,  specifi- 
cally with  Undersherlff  Bob  Bollman,  58  years 
old,"  hulking  and  plainspoken,  the  number 
two  badge  in  the  department,  a  hardline  law 
and  order  man  who  made  no  secret  of  his 
belief  that  hippie-dopers  were  turning  Hum- 
boldt County  into  a  nightmarish  scumpit. 

Bellman  assigned  one  cf  his  most  trusted 
men.  Inspector  Mel  Ames,  to  liaison  with  the 
Feds.  Mel  Ames  was  his  "dope  expert,"  the 
cop  who'd  kept  himself  concealed  In  the 
bushes,  eyes  trained  on  the  two  marijuana 
plants,  for  a  full  week — before  Deputy  Sher- 
iff Larry  Lema  shot  and  killed  Pat  Bsrtl. 

Tn  February  and  March  cf  1972,  Mel  Ames 
scouted  Dirk  Dickenson's  property  three 
times,  seeking  a  single  glimpse  of  the  "giant 
lab."  He  saw  nothing  but  treetops  ahd  foliage. 
For  reasons  known  only  to  Mel  Amss,  all  the 
reconnaissance  was  done  from  an  airplane; 
no  traditional  surreptitious  visits  were  paid 
to  the  property  itself,  though  Dickenson  was 
away  for  days  at  a  time  vlsltins  his  parents. 

It  was  Mel  Ames  who  devised  the  ploy  of 
an  "inside  man"  to  help  the  futxire  bust  on 
the  Dickenson  property.  Tbe  "inside  man" 
was  tailor-made  for  tte  Job.  He  was  the 
county  dogcatcher,  squarefaced  Bill  Bushnell, 
who  held  office  hours  at  the  Garbervllle 
Sheriff's  Substation,  headquarters  of  the 
sourdoughs  recall  campaign  against  Just -Ass 
cf  the  Peace  William  Tliomas. 

Dogcetcher  Bushnell  knew  of  traps  and 
secrets  of  the  rugged  terrain  and  often  hiked 
miles  to  some  isolated  laid-back  leanto.  He'd 
arrived  sweating  like  a  bull,  armed  with  a 
gun  In  one  hand  and  a  complaint  about  an 
unleashed/untagged  hippie  dog  In  tlie  other. 
He'd  finagle  his  way  inside  the  house,  with 
radar-eyes  zooming  in  on  ashtrays  to  spot  a 
few  suspicious  cigarette  butts.  He'd  come 
back  hours  later  with  Jeepsful  of  sheriff's 
deputies. 

Fate  provided  Bill  Bushnell  the  final  qual- 
ification for  being  the  inside  man  on  the 
Dickenson  raid.  The  BNDD  Informer  said 
Dickenson  kept  those  two  go-for-the-Jugular 
St.  Bernards.  Bushnell  was  expert  at  "in- 
capacitating" dangerous  dogs. 

Undersherlff  Boliman  added  another  gothic 
wrinkle  to  the  case.  He  neglected  to  tell  the 
District  Attorney  about  it.  In  the  under- 
sheriff's  opinion.  William  Ferroggiaro  was  a 
liberal  soft  on  law  and  order,  a  Hlghtallan 
egghead  who  talked  like  he'd  swallowed  a 
dictionary  and  mcyre  often  than  not  acted 
like  a  pure-grade  horse's  ass.  He  could  some- 
how botoh  the  whole  Investigation  and  what 
the  EDA  didn't  know  wouldn't  hurt  any- 
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goddam  body  .  .  .  neither  the  Sheriff's  De- 
partmeat  nor  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. 

Underaherlff  BolUnan  saw  no  need,  either, 
to  concern  the  sheriff  much  with  the  Dic- 
kenson case.  For  all  practical  purposes, 
Humboldt  County  was  without  a  sheriff.  Oh 
sure,  t^ere  was  a  man  sitting  In  a  court- 
house office,  behind  the  fancy  door  that  said 
"Sheriff"  on  It,  but  Sheriff  Gene  Ck>x  looked 
eroded  and  sallow  ^.nd  had  all-consuming 
problems  of  his  own.  Sheriff  Gene  Cox  drank 
too  much  and  spent  a  few  weeks  In  Napa 
now  and  then  under  clinical  supervifilon — 
as  even  the  Eureka  Tlmes-S[aud.ird  was 
Xorced  to  report — drying  out. 

BUNKY    FERRIS 1950-1  B71 


men  and  types  himself  a  political  conserva- 
tive, thought  the  deputies  looked  like 


On  December  4th,  1971,  In  a 


-kicker 


Willow  Creek  bar  near  Hoopa  in  Northern 
Humboldt,  site  of  the  largest  Indian  reser- 
vation In  the  State  of  California,  a  flatflght 
broke  out  between  Indians  and  local  sour- 
doughs. 

One  participant  was  Bunky  Ferris,  a  21- 
year-old  Indian,  a  UCLA  student  back  at  the 
reservation  during  semester  break.  Ferris  was 
militant,  longhaired  and  tough. 

Robert  Marmon,  the  Jowly  bartender,  tried 
to  "break  up"  the  fight.  Ferris  and  some  of 
bis  friends  disliked  and  distrusted  Marmon 
who  they  said  liked  to  taunt  them  with 
racial  slurs. 

Marmon  tried  to  "break  up"  the  flght  with 
a  gun.  The  gun  "went  off"  and  Bunky  Fer- 
ris was  dead. 

Indian  activists  demanded  District  Attor- 
ney WUliam  Ferrogglaro  seek  a  murder  in- 
dictment against  Robert  Marmon.  Ferroggl- 
aro took  the  case  to  the  Humboldt  County 
Grand  Jury. 

One  of  the  witnesses  on  the  bartender's 
behalf,  Indian  militants  claimed,  was  so 
drunk  she  fell  off  a  chair.  The  District  At- 
torr^.  let  the  pratf alien  lady's  testimony 
stand,  and,  an  Indian  leader  alleged,  "He 
played  to  the  majority  around  here  who  still 
feel  the  only  good  Indian  Is  a  dead  Indian." 

Ferrogglaro  said  he  did  the  best  ^  e  could. 
The  death  of  Bun'ky  Ferris,  the  grand  Jury 
ruled,  was  "accidental." 

"If  it  wouldn't  have  been  for  Undersherlff 
BoUman's  ego,"  says  portly  Dan  Walters, 
managing  editor  of  the  Eureka  Times-Stand- 
ard, "chances  are  the  world  never  would  have 
found  out  about  Dirk  Dickenson.  Chances  are 
things  might  have  been,  you  might  say, 
tidied  up." 

On  Friday,  the  24th  of  March,  1972,  In 
McKlnleyville,  a  tanktown  20  miles  outside 
Eureka,  a  crewcutted  20-year-old  named 
Allen  Thornhlll  became  despondent,  went 
berserk,  barricaded  himself  in  his  house, 
and  started  shooting  target-practice  at  pas- 
sersby  with  two  pelletguns  and  a  rifle. 

All  available  sheriff's  deputies  surrounded 
the  house  and  were  pinned  down  by  Thom- 
hiU's  gunfire.  It  was  a  moment  of  high  fron- 
tier drama,  a  carnival-like  siege  Just  like 
the  ones  produced  periodically  in  Brooklyn, 
Detroit  City  and  Chicago.  The  whole  town 
buzzed  about  the  shootout  and  reporter.:  and 
photographers  from  the  Tlmes-Staudard 
flitted  grimly  around  the  scene. 

After  several  melodramatic  hours,  Thorn- 
hlll, as  a  deputy  said,  "came  crawling  out." 
Times-Standard  photographers  recorded  his 
capture  and  next  day's  front  page  was  plas- 
tered with  three-  and  four-column  pictures 
of  guntotlng  deputies  leading  the  sniveling 
owly-eyed  sniper  off  to  Jail. 

"Bollman  loved  the  publicity,"  says  Dan 
Walters,  "I  mean,  he  thought  It  was  the 
greatest  thing  to  ever  happen  to  the  sheriff's 
department  to  get  splashed  like  that  all  over 
the  paper." 

"Of  course,"  adds  Dan  Walters  sardoni- 
cally, "I  thought  they  looked  like  a  bunch 
of :• 

The  reason  Dan  Walters,  who  likes  polioe- 


was  directly  because  of  Undersherlff  Bollman. 

The  undersherlff,  more  than  anxious  to 
command  his  forces  in  battle,  never  made  it 
to  the  shootout.  He  didn't  make  it  because, 
speeding  to  McKlnleyville,  he  crashed  a  red 
light  at  5th  and  V  Streets  in  Eureka. 

His  patrol  car  glanced  off  one  car,  careened 
Into  another,  then  flipped  like  a  Jumping 
bean  and  tumbled  50  feet.  Three  Eurekans 
were  rushed  screaming  to  the  emergency 
room,  casualties  in  the  war  against  crime. 
The  Times-Standard  ran  a  picture  of  Boll- 
man's  belly-up  sherlffmoblle  with  a  headline 
that  said:  The  Undersherlff  Didn't  Make 
It." 

On  the  night  of  April  3rd,  Undersherlff 
Bollman  called  Dan  Walters  and  said  he  was 
giving  him  a  good  story,  a  story  even  better 
than  the  McKlnleyville  shootout.  Under- 
sheriff  Bollman  was  officially  In  charge  of  the 
departmsnt.  Sheriff  Cox  had  temporarily 
exUed  himself  to  a  rehabUltatlon  center  called 
Duffy's  in  Callstoga. 

Bollmnn  dramatically  told  the  managing 
editor  to  assign  a  reporter  to  him  the  next 
days,  and  make  sure  the  man  brought  his 
camera.  He  couldn't  say  why,  but  It  was  X>ig. 

Walters  pressed  for  details.  All  right,  Boll- 
man said.  III  tell  you:  The  Sheriff's  Depart- 
ment was  going  to  be  Involved  In  the  biggest 
narcotics  bust  In"  the  history  of  Humboldt 
County!  Maybe  the  biggest  bust  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  State  of  California! 

The  undersherlff  didn't  tell  Dan  Walters 
anything  else,  except  that  the  bust  would' 
take  place  "up  in  the  boonies." 

On  the  morning  of  April  4th,  1972,  a  bright 
and  sunny  day.  Dirk  Dickenson  and  Jxtdy 
Arnold  got  up  at  nine  o'clock  and  decided 
to  visit  their  tree.  It  was  a  splendrous  ma- 
jestic burl  stretching  high  Into  the  cloudless 
sky  .  .  .  perfect.  Dirk  thought,  for  eight  to 
ten  tables. 

"It  was  so  big  we  couldn't  believe  It,"  Judy 
Arnold  says.  "We  stood  there  and  looked  up 
at  it.  Dirk  was  really  Jazzed,  he  was  so  ex- 
cited." 

They  decided  to  buy  it  and  Inquired  at  a 
nearby  ranch  after  the  burl's  owmer.  It  ho- 
longcd  to  Bill  Bushnell.  the  dogcatcher. 

They  drove  to  Garbervlllo  looking  for 
Biisbnell  and  found  him  at  the  sheriff's  sub- 
station. Bill  Bushnell  had  time  to  talk  to 
them;  he  was  killing  time.  He  was  waiting 
to  hook  up  with  the  Fed/sheriff  posse  which 
would  raid  Dirk  Dickenson's  property  with 
a  warrant  for  his  arrest  In  less  than  three 
hours. 

But  the  cagey  dogcatcher  said  nothing  to 
Dirk  Dickenson  about  that  and  when  Dick- 
enson asked  If  the  tree  was  for  sale,  Bushell 
said  sure — "No  problem,  you  wanna  buy  It, 
It's  yours." 

They  agreed  to  flnallze  their  deal  "tomor- 
row." 

They  shook  hands  on  It;  the  dogcatcher 
smiled. 

Dirk  Dickenson  and  Judy  Arnold  climbed 
back  Into  their  blue  Scout  and  drove  down 
the  street  to  a  craft  shop,  listening  studiously 
to  the  owner's  advice  about  smoothing  their 
biirls. 

"Then  we  went  home,"  Judy  Arnold  says. 
"We  stopped  at  the  liquor  store  and  Dirk 
bought  me  a  real  big  bottle  of  Jack  Dan- 
iel's. We  were  going  home  to  celebrate  our 
tree." 

When  Kenny  Krusco.  the  pint-sized  boss 
of  the  federal  narcotics  team,  heard  that  the 
undersherlff  of  Humboldt  County  has  In- 
vited three  newsmen  to  accompany  and 
fllm  the  mountain  raiders,  he  was  furious. 
The  bust  would  be  a  high-tension  com- 
mando-Uke  operation;  they  were  going  after 
criminals  their  Intelligence  said  were  armed 
and  dangerous;  they  would  be  exposing  their 
throats  to  the  fury  of  homicidal  St.  Bernards. 


The  newsmen  would  foul  everything  up;  the 
witnesses  would  have  to  stay  behind. 

But  Undersherlff  Bollman,  his  eyes  trained 
on  Sheriff  Cox'  wobbly  Job,  insisted  the  re- 
porters go.  There  were  some  harsh  words 
and  Krusco,  perhaps  not  wanting  to  offend  a 
cooperating  agency,  backed  off.  No  sweat, 
Bollman  assured  him,  the  reporters  would 
take  orders:  They  had  promised  to  ask  ques- 
tions of  no  one  except  the  two  of  them. 
There  would  be  three  reporters:  two  Eureka 
television  news-photographers,  Ron  Rose  and 
Carol  Oslon.  and  Richard  Harris,  the  sour 
ace  of  the  Eureka  Times-Standard  staff,  a 
former  Vietnam  Public  Information  Officer, 
so  straight  he  didn't  even  drink,  a  young 
man  with  an  old  man's  love  of  the  golf 
course. 

Krusco  would  honcho  the  bust.  The  raid 
would  be  composed  of  two  assault  teams,  a 
total  of  19  men:  five  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  narks,  two  federal 
chemists,  nine  sheriff's  deputies  and  an  IRS 
agent  one  of  the  reporters  would  describe  as 
"a  grayhaired  Dustln  Hoffman."  Plus  Bush- 
nell, the  dogcatcher.  They  would  all  be 
armed  *ith  shotgims,  revolvers  and  rifles; 
fed  narks  would  be  camouflaged  In  longhair, 
Levis  and  tie-dyed  T-shirts. 

Two  platoons  were  needed  because  of  the 
logistical  importance  of  the  element  of  sur- 
prise. No  one  knew  how  many  blgtime  dopers 
would  be  holed  up  In  the  cabin.  Gunplay, 
their  Intelligence  said,  was  a  probability  since 
the  members  of  the  "Dickenson  Ring"  were 
thought  to  be  armed.  One  nark  team  would 
drive  to  the  cabin,  lurk  In  the  trees,  and 
strike  as  grunts  from  the  road.  The  other 
would  be  ah-lifted  In  a  Huey  helicopter  bor- 
rowed from  the  US  Army.  When  the  chopper 
touched  down  In  a  clearing  near  the  cabin, 
both  teams  would  run  for  the  cabin  door. 
The  St.  Bernards,  It  was  clear,  might  have 
to  be  shot.  The  killing  of  the  dogs  was  the 
dog-catcher's  special  responslbUlty.  The 
agents  were  certain  the  raid  would  uncover 
the  "mUllon  dollar  .  .  .  giant  lab."  The  three 
reporters  would  stay  the  hell  out  of  the  way 
and  would  under  no  circumstances  take  pic- 
tures which  showed  any  of  the  agents'  faces. 

If  there  were  any  problems,  Kenny  Krusco 
would  bark  all  the  signals.  Krusco  was  an  ex- 
perienced federal  narcotics  agent,  the  little 
big  man  of  the  BNDD's  San  Francisco  office, 
a  legend  among  his  colleagues:  the  man  who 
had  put  the  cuffs  on  the  Acid  King  himself, 
Owsley  Stanley.  He  had  also  participated  In 
the  Kafkaesque  1970  arrest  of  Bay  Area  at- 
torney Michael  Metzger,  the  former  assistant 
US  District  Attorney  who  had  waged  a  one- 
man  war  against  narcotics  agents'  taotlce,  a 
war  directed  primarUy  against  Kenny  Krusco 
and  hla  drinking  buddy,  state  narcotics 
agent  Gerrltt  Van  Raam.  Metzger  had  called 
Krusco  a  liar  several  times  in  court  (on  one 
of  those  occasions  the  government  couldnt 
even  deny  the  allegations)  and  when  the 
posse  came  for  Michael  Metzger,  Kenny 
Krusco  was  there. 

On  this  sunflecked  day  In  the  mountain 
town  of  Alderpolnt,  as  the  three  reporters 
waited  for  the  land/air  assault  to  be 
launched,  they  kept  hearing  federal  agents 
refer  to  the  suspects  they'd  find  In  Dirk 
Dickenson's  cabin.  The  agents  kept  describ- 
ing these  suspects  with  a  hissed  single  word : 
"Creeps." 

Richard  Harris,  the  golf-loving  reporter, 
had  an  unnerving  flash  of  deja  vu.  It  was 
Vietnam  all  over  again.  They  were  going  to 
take  a  remote  hooch  with  a  kind  of  helicopter 
strike;  this  time,  instead  of  gooks,  they  were 
hunting  creeps. 

DIRK    DICKENSON — 1948-72 

When  they  got  back  to  their  cabin.  Jack 
Daniel's  No.  7  Tennessee  Sourmash  In  hand. 
Dirk  Dickenson  and  Judy  Arnold  stretched 
out  on  the  back  porch,  cracked  the  seal  on 
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the  new  bottle,  and  toasted  the  burl  tree  that 
would  make  them  rich.  The  bathtub  was 
sitting  out  there  too,  Incongruous  and  absurd 
In  the  noonday  sun,  and  they  decided  to  de- 
vote a  lazy  afternoon  to  building  a  room 
for  It. 

But  the  gunmen  were  coming  for  them. 
While  Undersherlff  Bollman,  Inspector  Mel 
Ames,  and  seven  federal  agents  were  airborne 
in  the  Huey,  cameraman  Ron  Rose  was  near 
the  rear  of  an  elaborate  nark  caravan.  "A 
blue  Ford  pickup  with  Bushnell,  the  animal 
control  officer,  leading  us,"  says  Ron  Rose, 
"the  bed  of  the  pickup  had  regular  facilities 
for  carrying  animals.  Then  there  were  two 
sheriff's  cars  and  a  green  Ford  van  plastered 
with  tourist  stickers  that  had  two  federal 
agents  in  it,  followed  by  a  Sclentlflc  Ident 
man's  station  wagon.  Then  us — Carol  Olson, 
Rich  Harris  and  I. 

"We  stopped  twice,  once  a  half  a  mile  from 
the  cabin.  The  deputies  were  trying  to  make 
radio  contact  with  the  chopper.  The  chopper 
was  about  ten  minutes  out.  We  sat  there  for 
two  or  three  minutes  and  then  the  caravan 
moved  on  to  another  clearing.  There  was  a 
house  on  the  right,  people  were  out  mowing 
their  front  lawn.  This  clearing  came  back  to 
s  point.  At  the  end  of  that,  a  dirt  road  went 
on  through  the  trees.  We  stopped  the  cars 
there.  We  still  couldn't  see  the  house.  We 
got  out  of  the  cars  and  started  walking.  This 
was  a  heavily  wooded  area.  We  went  from 
the  roadway  onto  a  hillside  and  we  kept  con- 
cealed In  the  trees  waiting  for  the  helicopter." 
Judy  Arnold  says:  "We  were  clearing  the 
bathtub  out  and  we  were  going  to  bring  It 
Inside,  trying  to  figure  out  where  to  put  it, 
and  that's  when  we  heard  the  helicopter." 

Aboard  the  Huey,  federal  narcotics  agent 
WUliam  Filben,  gangling  and  carotene,  looked 
down  and  saw  armed  longhalrs  hanging  like 
apes  out  of  the  trees  surrounding  the  cabin. 
Krusco 's  briefing  had  been  less  than  complete 
and  FUben  got  nervous.  He  thought  the  long- 
halrs were  creeps.  "I  really  didn't  think  the 
whole  time  la  the  air  we'd  find  anybody  In 
the  place  at  all,"  he'd  say  later.  "But  when  I 
saw  the  bunch  in  the  trees,  I  thought — 'Oh. 
boy,  we  really  walked  into  it.'  It  wasn't  until 
we  got  down  and  I  saw  the  TV  cameras  that 
I  realized  they  weren't  hostile." 

"We  heard  the  helicopter,"  Judy  Arnold 
Bays,  "and  we'd  Just  come  Inside.  So  we  went 
out  on  the  back  porch  again.  We  had  our 
two  dogs.  Boogie  and  Vernon,  with  us.  We 
weren't  afraid.  Dirk  wanted  to  show  the  dogs; 
they'd  never  seen  a  helicopter  before.  He  said 
—'Come  on,  you  guys,  wanna  see  a  hell- 
copter?' 

"The  copter  was  coming  toward  the  house. 
It  was  a  long  green  unmarked  copter.  The 
door  opened.  It  got  right  over  the  cabin  and 
they  looked  down  and  smiled  and  waved  at 
us.  We  smiled  and  waved  back.  They  didn't 
look  like  police  people  at  all.  They  all  had 
fairly  long  hair  and  most  of  them  had  mous- 
taches and  they  looked  happy.  They  looked 
like  they  were  having  fun. 

"Dirk  *ald — "It  looks  like  It's  gonna  land.' 
It  was  over  the  house  and  It  viras  really  low. 
We  left  the  back  door^pen  and  came  back  in- 
side the  cabin.  Boogie  and  Vernon  weren't 
barking.  They  were  calm.  Our  front  door  was 
open  and  the  copter  was  starting  to  land. 
Dust  and  dirt  were  coming  Into  the  cabin. 
Dirk  walked  over  and  closed  the  front  door. 
Most  of  the  door  was  glass.  We  stood  at  the 
corner  of  the  big  redwood  table  in  the  kitchen 
facing  out  the  front  door.  We  could  see  out 
the  door.  The  copter  set  down  and  the  men 
jumped  off." 

Landing  the  big  Huey  In  the  clearing  next 
to  the  cabin  wasn't  easy;  Mel  Ames'  sky- 
bound  surveillance  had  miscalculated  the 
length  of  their  chaparral  landing  zone.  When 
the  chopper  finally  touched  ground,  the 
grunt  assault  team  raced  from  the  trees 
toward  the  cabin.  Nine  gunmen  scrambled 
out  of  the  Huey.  It  was  a  distance  of  60-90 
feet;  a  five  second  dash.  The  noise  was  deaf- 


ening; agents  coiUdnt  hear  each  other  from 
the  shrill  kuh-chook-chook-chook  whirring 
of  the  blades.  At  the  crest  of  the  hill  over- 
looking the  cabin,  a  logger  named  Ronnie 
Robertson  looked  at  the  figures  scurrying 
below  and  thought:  "It's  like  some  stupid 
rabbit  hunt,  all  those  people  running  around 
like  crazymen  this  way  and  that."  Times- 
Standard  reporter  Richard  Harris  watched 
the  attack  and  Jotted  a  nervous  scribbled 
sentence  Into  his  notebook:  "Locks  like  an 
assault  on  an  enemy  prison  camp  In 
Vietnam." 

Both  film  photographers,  Ron  Rose  and 
Carol  Olson,  saw  the  Huey  land  and  the  men 
running  but  both  failed  to  catch  the  full 
sequence  of  the  action  with  their  cameras. 
The  gust  from  the  force  of  the  chopper- 
blades  knocked  Carol  Olson  to  the  ground. 
Her  pictures  blurred.  "Just  as  the  helicopter 
touched  down,"  Ron  Rose  says,  "something 
happened.  It  was  the  wind.  It  blew  a  large 
branch  off  a  tree  and  It  started  showering 
down  on  me,  so  I  turned  my  back  and  shut 
my  camera  off  momentarily.  And  then  I 
turned  back  around  and  started  filming." 

Judy  Arnold  says:  "I  didn't  have  anything 
to  be  afraid  of  until  I  saw  the  guns  and 
I  got  petrified  then.  The  guns  were  drawn, 
shotguns  and  rifles  and  everything.  I  thought 
It  was  some  kind  of  rlpoff." 

As  the  commandos  vaulted  from  the  Huey 
toward  the  cabin  door,  agent  William  FUben 
allegedly  stumbled  and  fell.  "I  did  a  beUy- 
flop,"  he'd  say  later,  "I  Just  outran  my  feet." 
Three  men  allegedly  saw  FUben  fall — 
agents  Krusco  and  Lloyd  Clifton,  a  beefy 
30-year-old  formsr  Berkeley  policeman  with 
a  drooping  moustache  and  long  hair  stlckUy 
layered  with  halrspray,  and  Undersherlff 
BoUman.  No  one  else  saw  FUben's  fall; 
neither  camera  recorded  it. 

Bollman,   who  said   he   bad  to  step  over 

Filben,  said  he  didn't  think  FUben  was  hurt. 

But  Lloyd  Clifton,   as  he  was  to  testify, 

thought  FUben  had  been  shot  by  a  sniper  In 

the  cabin. 

Krusco  backed  him  up  and  said  he,  too, 
thought  FUben  had  bean  hit. 

Judy  Arnold  says:  "I  saw  a  foot  come 
through  the  door,  the  foot  and  then  the 
door  was  pushed  open.  It  was  busted  open. 
And  at  that  time  Dirk  turned  and  ran  and 
told  me  to  run." 

The  man  who  busted  the  door  down,  shat- 
tering its  plywood  paneling  and  cracking  the 
Jamb,  was  Uoyd  Clifton.  Right  behind  him 
were  Krusco,  Bollman  and  federal  agent  Ed 
McReedy,  37  years  old,  a  former  Arizona 
highway  patrolman,  bearded,  frizzy-haired, 
and  looking  a  dozen  years  younger. 

"Before  I  coiUd  do  anything,"  Judy  Arnold 
says,  "they  had  me.  Dirk  Jumped  off  the  back 
porch  and  ran.  There's  a  terrace  back  there 
and  a  slope  toward  the  woodllne.  They  told 
me  to  freeze.  There  were  at  least  ten  of  them 
inside  by  now.  The  one  who  broke  the  door 
down,  Clifton,  ran  through  the  house  after 
Dirk.  He  wore  a  pair  of  Levis,  a  T-shirt, 
corduory  Jacket  and  hair  down  to  his  chin. 
His  size  struck  me.  He  was  big.  really  big. 
"It  was  terrifying.  I  was  shaking.  It  was 
like  some  terrible  storm  had  crashed  down 
out  of  the  sky  at  us.  They  held  me.  The 
dogs  got  excited  and  they  were  barking. 
There  was  mad  confusion  in  the  place." 

Lloyd  Clifton  was  standing  on  the  back 
porch. 

He  saw  Dickenson  running  for  the  tree- 
line. 
He  raised   his  snubnosed    .38   revolver. 
He  aimed  It  at  Dickenson's  back. 
He  yeUed,  "Stop  or  I'll  fire!" 
He  fired  one  shot. 

Kenny  Krusco,  standing  next  to  Clifton 
on  the  porch,  had  his  shotgun  trained  on 
Dickenson's  back  but  didn't  pull  the  trigger. 
The  roaring  kuh-chook-chook-chook  of 
the  helicopter  had  muffled  the  gunshot  and, 
some  said  later,  CUfton's  order  to  stop.  "I 
heard   a  crack,"  says  Carol   Olson,   "which 


at  the  time  In  the  rush  I  Interpreted  as  a 
tree  breaking.  Agents  were  running  around. 
Then  I  saw  somebody  down  on  the  ground. 
It  didn't  occur  to  me  that  it  could  have 
been  the  sound  of  a  shot  untu  I  actually  saw 
somebody  down  on  the  ground." 

"I  heard  somebody  say — "He's  been  hit!'," 
Judy  Arnold  says,  "I  didn't  hear  the  shot. 
The  copter  was  taking  off  again  and  making 
this  Insane  noise  and  the  dogs  were  really 
barking.  It  was  chaosi" 

Dickenson  was  shot  in  the  back  at  a  dis- 
tance of  40  yards  from  a  position  40  feet 
higher  in  elevation.  He  dropped  25  yards 
short  of  a  steel  and  wire  fence  at  the  wood- 
line,  face  down,  and  crawled  forward  a  few 
Inches.  He  wore  a  pair  of  Levis,  work  boots 
and  a  brown  T^shh-t.  The  bullet  entt^ed  his 
back  three  inches  above  the  waist  next  to 
the  spinal  cord,  sUced  down  at  a  60  degree 
angle,  and  exited  through  a  smaU  bloodless 
hole   In   th3   lower  groin. 

Undersherlff  Bollman,  gun  In  hand,  ran 
toward  the  body  "sure  I'd  find  some  sort  of 
weapon."  He  found  nothing.  Incredulous,  he 
scrambled  down  on  his  hands  tmd  knees  and 
searched  the  entire  area.  StUl  nothing.  BoU- 
man, a  newsman  noted,  was  ashen. 

Dirk  Dickenson  was  still  writhing  on  the 
ground,  barely  alive.  "I  was  shooting  flim  at 
close  range,"  Ron  Rose  says,  "Rich  Harris 
and  :  were  both  asked  to  help  hold  his  head. 
I  heard  Dickenson  say — 'I  can't  breathe,  It's 
hard  to  breathe.'  A  deputy  said — 'He's  al- 
ready urinated  his  pants,  he's  in  bad  shape.' 

The  deputy  said — Get  the  first-aid 

kit  and  stretcher  down  here  fast.'  He  was 
yelling.  Another  deputy  said — "There's  a 
stretcher  In  my  car,'  threw  the  key  to 
someone  else,  and  this  guy  started  running 
up  the  embankment  to  where  the  cars  were 
parked."  Dickenson  needed  a  doctor  imme- 
diately. He  couldn't  be  rushed  to  a  hospital; 
the  Huey  had  taken  off  again  and  had  to 
be  summoned  back  by  radio. 

Inside  the  cabin,  Judy  Arnold  couldn't 
comprehend  what  was  happening.  "I 
heard  he  was  out  there  and  he'd  been  hit 
and  I  asked  if  I  could  go  out  there  and  see 
him."  They  said  no.  I  said — "WeU,  can  I  at 
least  go  out  on  the  back  porch  and  see  how 
he  is?  So  they  held  me  and  took  me  to  the 
back  porch.  I  looked  off  and  I  could  see 
him.  I  saw  him  move  his  leg.  It  was  spas- 
modic, like  a  twitch.  They  said — 'Oh,  it's  OK, 
he's  gonna  be  all  right,'  Clifton  was  leaning 
over  him,  saying  something.  I  don't  know 
what,  he  was  too  far  away. 

"They  took  me  back  to  the  cabin,  they 
still  hadn't  identified  themselves.  I  finally 
saw  a  badge  on  the  Inside  of  this  guy  Mc- 
Reedy's  coat,  but  they  stUl  hadn't  said  who 
they  were.  So  McReedy  goes — 'I'm  gonna 
take  you  outside,  ask  you  a  few  questions.' 
There  were  a  couple  more  of  them  leaning 
in  the  door  and  they  asked  me  if  I  was  the 
only  one  there.  As  they  were  taking  me  out, 
I  asked — "How's  Dirk?'  They  wouldn't  tell 
me  how  he  was,  wouldn't  say  anything.  So 
they  took  me  outside.  There  was  an  orange 
truck  out  there,  Dirk's,  with  a  busted  motor. 
They  put  me  in  the  orange  truck  and  I  said 
again — WeU,  who  are  you?'  That's  the  first 
time  they  officially  told  me  who  they  were." 
The  three  reporters,  critically  Important 
eyewitnesses  at  the  scene  of  a  killing,  were 
behaving  less  than  authoritatively.  They 
asked  no  questions.  "I  didn't  ask'  anyone 
about  the  shot,"  Ron  Rose  says.  "I  dtdnt 
know  who  was  who.  I  didn't  know  whether 
I'd  be  talking  to  an  agent  or  a  suspect.  And 
we  were  told  not  to  question  anyone  except 
Under-sheriff  Bollman  and  agent  Krusco." 
"The  narks  were  treating  me  all  right," 
Judy  Arnold  says.  "They  said — 'If  you  prom- 
ise not  to  run,  we  won't  handcuff  you.'  So  I 
told  them  OK,  I  wouldn't  run.  The  guy 
said — We're  federal  narcotics  agents  looking 
for  a  PCP  lab.'  And  I  Just  laughed.  I  Just 
laughed  in  his  face  and  I  said — 'Well,  you 
blew  it  this  time,  there's  no  lab  here.'  And  he 
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goes — 'Well,  we  know  there  Is.'  And  I  aald— 
•There  Isn't,  there's  no  lab.'  So  they  took  me 
out  of  the  truck  to  the  other  side  of  the 
cabin." 

Ron  Rose  says;  "I  stArt«d  working  myself 
down  the  hillside  and  onto  the  flat  portion 
where  there  were  some  rabbit  hutches  and 
a  chicken  coop.  They  were  going  Into  the 
chicken  coop  and  around  It  and  Into  the 
woods.  I  presumed  they  were  looking  for 
sonielhlng  other  than  eggs." 

"Ihen  this  agent,  McReedy,"  says  Judy 
Arnold,  "starts  talking  to  me  about  the 
land,  how  much  he  liked  the  land,  wasn't  this 
beautiful  coWitry,  how  much  he'd  like  to  live 
here.  He  was  trying  to  act  super-nice.  He 
started  telling  me  where  he  was  from,  his 
experiences  in  Arizona  and  all  this.  It  was  a 
big  sick  game.  He  was  supposed  to  charm 
me  Into  giving  them  information  while  they 
took  my  old  man's  body  away.  I  kept  asking 
how  Dirk  was  and  they  wouldn't  tell  me. 
The  copter  was  back  and  they  were  taking 
Dirk  away  and  I  said — 'Can  I  go  with  him 
m  the  copter?'  They  said.  'No,  you'd  Just  be 
In  the  way."  One  of  the  dogs.  Boogie,  was  out 
there  running  around  Dirk's  body.  They  were 
caiTylng  Dirk  onto  the  copter  and  Boogie  was 
crying.  I  guess  he  wanted  to  go  along.  The 
copter  took  off  and  Boogie  stood  under- 
uearth  It,  looking  up — the  roar  wasn't  scar- 
ing him  at  all  now  and  he  was  howling." 

As  the  agents  continued  interrogating 
Judy  Arnold,  Dirk  Dickenson — who  had  to 
wait  20  minutes  before  the  Huey  came  back — 
was  dying.  The  bullet  did  not  strike  any 
bones  or  vital  organs  but  had  punctured 
major  blood  vessels  in  the  abdomen,  causing 
Passive  Internal  bleeding.  When  the  chopper 
touched  down  In  Eiu^ka,  Dickenson  was 
dead.  ("There  was  absolutely  no  chance-  of 
saving  him."  the  coroner,  Ed  Nielson  would 
say.  "He  would  have  died  If  he'd  been  shot 
In  downtown  Eureka.") 

Kenny  Krusco,  meanwhile,  ordered  the 
three  reporters  off  the  property.  "The  cameras 
bothered  the  Peds."  reporter  Richard, Harris 
would  write,  "and  a  half  hour  after  we  got 
there,  we  were  told  to  leave  the  cabin  area." 
Says  Ron  Rose:  "We  were  asked  by  Krusco, 
through  Bollman.  to  leave  the  area  so  that 
•they  could  go  about  their  work.'  We  went 
back  to  the  Peds'  van.  We  got  into  It  because 
It  was  cold.  The  wind  had  come  up  and 
there  was  some  cloud  cover.  We  waited  there 
quite  a  length  of  time." 

"The  copter  took  off,"  says  Judy  Arnold, 
"and  they  took  me  back  to  the  other  side 
of  the  cabin  and  took  me  back  In  the  truck 
and  a  guy  said — 'I  wanna  ask  you  a  few  more 
questions.*  Vernon,  the  other  dog,  was  super- 
protective  of  me  and  he  wanted,  to  get  in  the 
truck  with  me.  So  they  let  Vernon  In  with 
me  and  the  agent  had  the  door  open  and  he 
was  talking  to  me  about  the  dogs  and  every- 
thing. At  one  point,  I  got  really  mad,  I  dont 
remember  about  what  the  dog  could  feel 
my  vibes  and  he  tried  to  bite  him.  And  so 
the  agent  slammed  the  door  of  the  truck  and 
he  goe^! — 'If  you  don't  take  care  of  the  dog, 
I  will.  I'll  have  to  shoot  him.'" 

"So  McReedy  goes — 'Well,  we  better  take 
you  out  of  the  .truck.  I  can't  talk  to  you 
with  your  dog  snapping  at  me  In  there.  They 
locked  Vernon  in  the  truck  and  took  me 
back  to  the  cabin  again.  Then  they  left  me  by 
a  tree  while  they  searched  the  cabin.  I  was 
standing  by  that  big  tree  looking  up  Into 
the  sun  and  starting  to  cry.  I  Just  kept  think- 
ing about  Dirk,  you  know,  wondering  bow 
be  was,  being  scared,  trying  to  feel  myself  to- 
gether with  hUn." 

Bon.  R^  says:  "We  were  sitting  in  the 
Feds'  v^  and  then  Undersherlff  Bollman 
came  out  and  be  gave  us  a  very  minor  brief- 
ing, "pien  Kenny  Krusco  came  out  and  at 
that  time  we  were  allowed  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions we  bad.  We  asked  what  the  weapon 
was.  We  wanted  to  make  sure  of  our  own 
bearing.  We  ask  bow  many  shots  were  fired. 


We  did  not  ask  who  did  the  shooting.  I 
think  we  all  bad  enough  common  sense  about 
us  to  know  we  would  not  get  an  answer.  We 
were  more  interested,  at  this  point,  whether 
they'd  found  the  lab  or  not."  Adds  Carol 
Olson:  "I  don't  think  we  asked  who  did  the 
shooting  or  why.  Maybe  we  should  have." 

"We  were  asked  at  the  scene,"  Rose  says, 
"to  have  our  film  processed  and  before  It 
was  shown  take  it  over  to  the  sheriff's  of- 
fice so  that  Krusco  and  Bollman  could  look 
at  it — and  more  or  less — not  censor  it,  but 
point  out  where  we  might  have  inadvertently 
gotten  an  agent's  face  Into  the  picture.  We 
agreed  to  this  request." 

"They  packed  me  in  a  squad  car  and  took 
me  to  the  couutiy  jail  In  Eureka,"  says  Judy 
Arnold,  "and  after  a  while.  I'm  not  sure  how 
long  because  I  lost  track  of  the  time,  they 
called  me  out  and  told  me  he  was  dead.  Just 
like  that.  No  beating  around  the  bush.  No 
softening  It.  He's  dead.  Almost  like — 'By  the 
way,  you  know  that  guy  you  were  with,  well, 
he's  dead.'  I  never  felt  that  bad  before  in  my 
life.  The  hurt  was  so  bad  I  wouldn't  be- 
lieve it.  I  got  sick.  I  was  In  a  trance.  I  was  a 
puppet  and  they  had  to  guide  me  every- 
where." 

The  fed.'county  raiders  had  a  serious  pub- 
lic reltitions  problem.  They  had  one  dead 
body  and  they  had  no  PCP  lab.  Their  "master 
chemist"  had  been  shot  In  the  back  as  he  ran 
unarmed.  An  extensive  search  of  the  area 
netted  only  a  penny-ante  stash.  The  contents 
of  the  "master  chemist's"  stash  were  neatly 
cataloged  and  listed  in  a  summary  some  of 
Dirk  Dickenson's  friends  would  view  as  a 
grotesque  requiem. 

No.  1 — One  hand-rolled  cigarette  suspected 
marijuana. 

No.  2 — Excedrin  bottle  containing  one  par- 
tially stnoked  cigarette  suspected  marijuana. 

No.  3 — Plastic  bag  containing  suspected 
marijuana. 

No.  4 — Plastic  bag  containing  suspected 
marijuana. 

No.  5 — Bottle  containing  suspected  mari- 
juana. 

No.  6 — Bottle  containing  suspected  peyote 
buttons. 

No.  7 — Bottle  containing  two  suspected 
LSD  tablets. 

No.  8 — Tin  can  containing  five  suspected 
peyote  buttons. 

No.  9 — Brown  jacket  containing  plastic 
bag  suspected  marijuana. 

No.  10 — Bottle  containing  partially- 
smoked  cigarette  suspected  marijuana. 

That  day  in  Lincoln.  California.  25  miles 
north  of  Sacramento,  Mrs.  Mittie  Dickenson, 
the  wife  of  a  Chrysler  Motors  manufacturer's 
representative,  got  a  phone  call  from  a  friend. 
Her  friend  was  listening  to  the  radio  and 
humming  along  with  the  music  and,  as  was 
her  custom,  she  listened  only  half-mindedly 
when  the  news  came  on.  That's  how  she  found 
out.  between  Jingles  and  commercials,  that 
Mlttic's  son  was  dead.  She  called  only  to  tell 
Mittie  how  sorry  she  was.  Mittie  Dickenson 
gasped.  No  one  had  bothered  to  notify  her. 

Her  husband,  Chester,  was  on  a  business 
trip  in  Nevada.  She  dialed  the  phone  and  told 
blm.  Chester  Dickenson  beard  his  son  was 
dead  and  said  nothing  for  a  very  long  time. 

"Chester?"  bis  wife  finally  said. 

"I  heard  you,"  he  said,  "I  heard  you." 

■While  they  had  a  bullet-holed  corpse  and 
no  PCP  lab,  the  Feds  made  much  of  $1500 
cash  found  In  Dickenson's  wallet,  a.':  well  as 
what  they  called  a  "small  arsenal" — three 
rifles,  a  crossbow  and  a  shotgun — stockpiled 
m  the  cabin.  Their  emphasis  of  these  dis- 
coveries implied  this  was  enough  to  circum- 
stantially prove  Dickenson  was  indeed  in- 
volved In  a  nefarious  dop>e  ring.  The  impli- 
cation carried  a  sneak:  bottom  line:  ThinU 
about  it,  pal,  if  Vie  guy  was  a  dope  merchant 
in  the  business  of  corrupting  your  children, 
his  corpse  wasn't  worth  shrieking  about. 

Tbe  shooting  catalyzed  Humboldt  and,  in 


the  weeks  afterward,  as  investigations  were 
demanded  and  proclaimed,  civil  Ubertariana 
(mostly  at  Humboldt  State  College  in  Areata 
and  in  the  Bay  Area),  replied  to  the  Fed 
innuendos  by  pointing  out  that  in  the 
primordial  part  of  the  wilderness  where 
Dirk  Dickenson  lived,  everyone  was  well- 
armed,  especially  those  longhalrs  who  sur- 
vived the  vigilante  terrorism  and  the  house 
burnings.  Besides,  aa  one  attorney  later  said, 

"I  don't   care   If   the  — '■ hippie   was  a 

Mafia  kingpin  second  only  to  Lucky  Luci- 
ano's heirs,  I  still  worry  about  that  bullet  in 
his  back." 

Civil  libertarians  were  troubled  by  unan- 
swered and  nagging  qufstions: 

Since  he  knew  a  raid  on  the  Dickenson 
property  was  imminent,  knew  there  was  a 
warrant  for  Dickenson's  arrest,  why  didn't 
dogcatcher  Bushnell  arrest  Dickenson"'  At 
least  turn  him  over  to  a  sheriff's  deputy 
when  Dickenson  sauntered  Into  the  Gara- 
berville  substation  wanting  to  buy  the  bvu-1 
tree? 

What  happened  to  the  infallible  "hard  in- 
telligence" which  was  the  basis  for  the  search 
warrant,  which  said  the  property  housed  a 
million-dollar  lab?  Why  didn't  the  agents 
conduct  a  land  survey  before  19  men  hit  tbe 
cabin  with  their  tri<5ger-flngers  ready? 

Why  didn't  agents  Identify  themselves 
when  they  came  hurtling  out  of  the  sky 
to  the  cabin  door?  Why  didn't  they  state 
their  warrant  and  demand  entry  instead  of 
savaging  the  door  from  Its  hinges? 

Why  did  the  reporters  permit  agents  to 
view  their  films  before  those  agents  made 
their  statements  about  the  shooting  (a  ques- 
tion made  critical  by  the  fact  Pllber  claimed 
be  fell  at  the  exact  moment  tbe  two  films 
blurred)  ? 

Why  did  it  take  three  days  after  the  shoot- 
ing .  .  .  and  after  the  agents  had  viewed 
the  films  ...  for  Fllben  to  reveal  bis  fall 
and  for  Bollman,  Krusco  and  Clifton  to  say 
they  saw  it  happen? 

Why  did  only  three  men  out  of  a  19-man 
party — the  killer,  his  superior  and  a  raid 
organizer — see  Pilben's  fall? 

Why,  if  PUben  did  Indeed  faU,  didn't 
Krusco  and  Clifton  check  bim?  Make  sure  he 
bad  been  bit?  Lean  down  and  check  the 
wound  before  one  of  them  shot  an  unarmed 
man  in  tbe  back? 

Why.  if  tbe  gunplay  was  thought  probable, 
was  no  provision  made  for  tbe  aid  and  evac- 
uation of  wounded  men? 

Why  were  the  three  reporters  and  their 
cameras  suddenly  ordered  off  the  property 
after  the  raid?  After  it  was  clear  there  would 
be  no  more  shooting  and  the  reporters'  lives 
wouldn't  be  endangered?  Was  there  some- 
thing to  bide? 

And  those  three  lily-livered  reporters? 
What  about  their  sense  of  professionalism? 
How  could  tbey  have  agreed  to  an  arrange- 
ment not  to  ask  questions  of  anyone  but 
Bollman  and  Krusco.  How  could  they  honor 
that  agreement  once  tbey  realized  they  bad 
witnessed  a  killing?  How  could  tbey,  as  Ron 
Rose  admitted,  still  be  concerned  with  the 
lab  after  two  of  them  helped  bold  a  dying 
man's  head?  Why  didn't  they  even  ask  Krusco 
who  had  done  tbe  shooting  or  why  shooting 
was  necessary? 

Local  police  officials  quickly  tried  to  ex- 
plain the  shooting  by  blathering  on  about 
the  "Uptight  Society."  By  this  convoluted 
rationale.  Dirk  Dickenson  was  killed  because 
of  the  policemen  who'd  been  killed  in  Amer- 
ica la  the  past.  "You  can't  blame  officers  for 
being  uptight,"  said  Undersheriff  Bollman. 
"They're  aware  of  the  situation  today.  Olfi- 
cers  don't  go  out  on  duty  thinking  they're 
going  to  shoot  someone,  but  many  times 
tbey  may  wonder  if  they're  going  to  return 
home  that  night.  'Is  today  my  day?'  tbey  ask 
themsslves." 

Agents  who  participated  in  the  raid  said 
very  little,  except  for  Ed  MoBeedy's  comment 
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that  "the  idea  of  sh<sSt,ing  to  wound  is  bush 
league.  You  Just  get  more  people  killed  that 
way."  Lloyd  Clifton,  who  had  pulled  tbe  trig- 
ger, became  very  unavailable  and  was  trans- 
ferred from  door-stomping  duty  to  anony- 
mous s.ifety  of  tbe  BNDD  chemical  lab. 

His  fate  rested  with  two  agencies:  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Humboldt  County  District  Attorney's  Office. 
Both  announced  high-priced  investigations; 
no  taxpayer  dollars  would  be  spared  in  the 
pursuit  of  "the  tacts."  The  Peds  could  tech- 
nically indict  Clifton  on  cliargcs  of  violating 
Dirk  Dickenson's  constitutional  rights,  of 
"summarily  executing"  him.  District  Attor- 
ney Ferrcgglarp  could  seek  charges  ranging 
from  involuntary  manslaughter  to  first  de- 
gree murder.  Or  both  agencies  could  do  noth- 
ing, find  the  shooting  rsgrcttable  and  tragic, 
Bhcd  public  crocodile  tears,  and  conclude 
Lloyd  Clliton's  muted  gunshot  was  "justifi- 
able homicide." 

Thlrty-sevcn-year-old  Bill  Ferrogiaro,  look- 
ing paler  each  day.  his  hcrn-rimmed  glasses 
sliding  in  sweat  off  his  spoon-shaped  nose, 
wr.s  on  tlie  hot  grill  as^'n.  He  was  a  man 
whose  once  grandiose  political  ambitions  .  .  . 
the  United  States  Congress,  the  Ssnate  .  .  . 
were  being  sandbagged  by  twists  of  violent 
circumstance.  He  announced,  with  a  fine 
sense  of  politic,  that  be  would  do  nothing  .  .  . 
until  the  Feds  concluded  their  own  investiga- 
tion. Clifton,  after  all,  was  a  federal  agent 
and  the  Humboldt  County  D.'.  said:  "We're 
waiting  for  the  Departmo  :t  of  Justice  to 
act  and  then  we'll  make  cur  liccisioiis." 

In  San  Francisco,  Ur.iicd  States  Attorney 
James  K.  Browning  .Jr.  flashily  told  the  press 
the  govenmient  investigation  would  ba  far- 
reaching  and  fair.  The  fact  that  no  federal 
narcotics  agent  anywhere  in  America  had 
ever  been  charged  by  the  government  with 
violating  a  suspect's  constitutional  rights 
was  colacldei:tal  and  Irrelevant.  Browning 
admitted  a  rather  braln-soaldlug  conflict  of 
interest :  As  the  US  Attorney,  he  was  respon- 
sible for  determini;ig  whether  Dickcnscn's 
constitutional  rights  liad  been  violated;  and 
as  the  US  Attorney,  he  was  dutybound  to 
act  as  defense  counsel  for  all  governmental 
personnel — hicluding  Lloyd  Clifton. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  shooting,  as  the 
federal  investigation  got  under  way,  US 
Attorney  Browning  said:  "We  are  attempt- 
ing to  to  as  Impartial  as  possible.  We've  got 
an  open  mind." 

In  the  next  sentence,  Icng  before  the  gov- 
ernment's probe  was  even  halfway  complete, 
he  demonstrated  his  impartiality.  "Neverthe- 
less, on  the  basis  of  incomplete  reports  re- 
ceived by  this  office,  I  suspect  it  will  fall  liito 
the  category  of  Justifiable  homicide." 

It  didn't  look  like  either  Lloyd  Clifton, 
who  pulled  the  trigger,  or  Kenny  Krusco,  his 
boss  and  chief  corroborative  witness,  had 
much  to  worry  about. 

The  sourdoughs  of  Humboldt  were  sharing 
their  feelings  about  the  dead  hippie  who'd 
kept  msrijuana  in  his  home  ar,d  lived  in 
belly-to-belly  sin  with  his  sweetfaced  girl- 
friend. The  Times-Standard,  which  called  ve- 
hemently for  an  investigation,  was  setting 
fat  S3cksful  of  letters  to  the  editor. 

"Why  all  the  simpathy  for  a  dope  pusher 
pscaplng  arrest?  It's  because  of  bleeding 
hearts  like  you  that  c\\i  valued  lawmen  are 
hampered  by  over-lenient  courts  and  laws  .  .  . 
It's  about  time  that  we  started  thanking  the 
icder.il  agc;icles  instead  cf  criticirfng  them. 
^o  hang  in  there,  gvjs,  you're  all  doing  a 
great  job." 

Meanwhile,  not  long  after  the  shooting, 
five  lonely  longhalrs  stocd  in  bereavement 
outside  the  Eureka  courthoiiie  with  a  sign 
that  said:  "Oh  no,  Dickenson  goodbye." 

WILLIAM    SMITH 1934-1872 

Three  weeks  after  Dirk  Dickenson's 
death  .  .  . 

On  tbe  evening  of  April  25th,  1972,  18 
miles  north  of  Eureka,  in  Areata,  the  home 


of  Humboldt  State  University,  an  adrenallzed 
SRO  crowd  Jammed  into  a  college  auditorium 
to  bear  America's  most  renowned  Marxist. 
Herbert  Marcuse,  tbe  grand  old  ideologist  of 
the  American  Left,  mentor  to  Angela  Davis 
and  hero  to  mlUlons  of  Third  World  p«ople.s, 
drove  a  lot  of  sourdoughs  raving  ga-ga  with 
his  visit.  A  celebrated  Red  was  in  their  home- 
town, brainwashing  their  kids  with  sin  and 
sedition.  Police  cruised  the  campus  in  teams, 
ready  for  action. 

At  8:30  that  night,  while  Marcuse  stood 
at  a  speaker's  stand  lees  than  500  yards  away, 
a  43-year-old  California  Highway  Patrolman 
named  Robert  Hahn,  with  13  years'  service 
on  the  force,  noticed  a  scruffy  motorcyclist 
driving  south  on  Highway  101  near  the  Uni- 
versity gates. 

The  patrolman  watched  tbe  cyclist  ditch 
his  macbhie  on  the  side  of  the  road  and  run 
through  the  brush.  He  thought  the  cyclist's 
actions  suspicious  and  gave  cliase.  gun  in 
hand.  The  patrolman  caught  up  with  him  on 
the  embankment  of  the  highway  and  yelled 
to  the  man  to  stop.  Tlie  cyclist  stopped  and 
turned. 

Wiien  he  turned.  Patrolman  Robert  Hahn 
shot  bim  between  tlie  eyes  with  his  Colt 
Officer's  Model  Match  .38  Special  revolver. 

Pa'..rolma!i  Hahn  walked  back  to  his  squad 
car  and  drove  away;  the  cyclist's  body  was 
f.iimd  later  that  night  by  a  passing  motorist. 
The  motorist  called  the  Highway  Patrol.  Tlie 
dead  man  was  identified  as  William  Smith, 
33  yc.irs  eld,  a  Win-Ton  Indian,  the  father  of 
five,  an  employee  cf  the  Simpson  Lumber 
Company. 

The  first  patrolman  on  tbe  scene,  Bdward 
Radclich,  llsi«d  the  death  as  a  hit  and  run 
accident  until  the  coroner  washed  the 
corpse's  face  and  found  the  bullet  bole  in 
middle  of  the  forehead.  Radelich  called  an- 
other Highway  Patrolman  to  help  him  with 
the  investigation.  He  was  Robert  Hahn. 

For  three  days.  Patrolman  Hahn  investi- 
gated the  killing  with  his  colleague."!.  On  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  d.ay,  he  confessed  to 
killing  the  Indian  be;:au.se,  he  said.  "I 
couldn't  sleep."  He  confessed,  too.  to  falsify- 
ing his  log,  placing  himself  20  miles  away  in 
McKinleyvilie  at  the  time  of  the  shooting. 
Why  did  he  kill  the  Indian?  "I  don't  know 
why  I  shot  him,"  he  said  in  a  statement 
"wliether  it  was  the  heat  of  the  chase  or 
what." 

District  Attorney  Ferroggiaro  had  a  unique 
cas»:  The  cop  who  killed  an  Innocent  man, 
walked  away  from  the  bleeding  body,  made 
up  an  alibi,  and  then  began  investigating  bis 
victim's  murder. 

Yet  the  District  Attorney  only  referred  to 
the  killijig  as  an  "accident"  and  called  Hahn 
"negligent."  In  light  of  those  statements, 
some  tho\ight  it  not  very  surprismg  that 
Hahn  was  charged  only  with  involuntary 
manslaughter — a  legal  slap  on  the  wrist 
when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  a  homicide. 

American  Ir.dian  -activists  said:  "The 
indictment  Is  a  Joke.  Hahn  killed  BUI  Smith 
in  cold  blood.  Smith's  body  actually  landed 
at  Habn's  feet.  It  was  a  senseless  mvuder." 

Hahn  was  dismissed  from  the  Hig^hway 
Patrol  and  there  was  a  trial.  His  counsel  was 
James  McKittrtck,  In  his  mid-30s,  an  icepick- 
thin,  vitriolic  man  who  like  to  run  the  table 
at  George's  Pool  Hall  on  Third  Street,  drove 
a  Lincoln  Continental,  wore  suspenders  Uke  a 
Roaring  Tv:entlcs  gambler,  and  kept  a  private 
eye  on  h!s  staff. 

Ilihn  testified  that  when  he  asked  Smith 
to  stop  and  Smith  turned,  he*  felt  an  "ob- 
ject" .strike  his  leg.  The  object,  a  stone, 
cau.ied  his  gun  to  "discharge."  He  admitted 
the  Colt  was  cocked  and  his  finger  was  on  the 
trigger  when  Smith  turned.  He  did  not  say 
why  be  was  cha-shig  a  man  who  had  violated 
no  lav.-  with  a  cocked  gun  ...  If  be  didn't 
Intend  to  fire.  (A  Highway  Patrol  official 
lestiaed:   "It  Is  extremely  daiigeroiss  for  an 


officer  to  cock  a  pistol  unless  he  Intends  to 
fire  It.") 
Tbe    gun    discharged,    tbe    batcbet-faced 

McKlttrick  maintained,  because  of  a  "faxUty 
trigger  mechanism."  More  exactly,  tbe  gun 
had  been  honed  so  that  It  could  be  fired 
"with  less  th-an  standard  trigger  pressure." 
It  had,  in  short,  been  hair  triggered  .  .  . 
souped-up  the  way  Billy  the  Kid  and  Wyati 
Earp  and  their  gunsllngUig  Wild  West  side- 
kicks doctored  their  Colts  .  .  .  and  a  Eureka 
gimsmith  testified  that  honing  guns  was  "a 
ccwnmon  practice  among  law  enforcement 
personnel."  No  one  knew.  It  turned  out,  who 
had  hair  triggered  Habn's  gun,  tliougb  it 
developed  the  patrolman  had  failed  to  turn 
in  his  weaiT^n  for  lis  annual  Highway  Patrol 
inspection. 

And  Kahn? — t'ne  District  Attorney  ques- 
iloiied — Was  he  asked  during  his  confession 
whether  he  shot  Smith  Intentionally  or 
whether  th?  gun  accidentally  discharged? 
Both  witnesses  to  the  confession,  another 
hl-liway  patrolman  and  an  Areata  police- 
man, said  they  "couldn't  remember"  whether 
Hahn  had  ben  a.sked  that  seemingly  routine 
and  rn-import.int  question. 

In  his  summation,  defense  attorney  McKlt- 
trick dwelled  on  "the  hundreds  of  policemen 
biaiu  in  America  in  the  lir.e  of  duty."  He  did 
not,  Understandably,  tell  the  Jury  there  had 
never  b?en  a  cop  killing  In  the  history  of 
lUimboldt  Cotmty. 

He  concUided:  "The  fact  that  people  have 
been  killed  by  officers  is  too  bad.  but  I  wcula 
.-■ay  by  and  large  they  have  brought  their  un — 
happy  fates  xipon  themselves." 

The  Jury  deri.dlorked  10-2  for  acqui'>,tal. 

Dlttrlct  Attcrrcy  Ferroggiaro  announcetl 
he  would  not  ask  for  a  new  trial;  Robert 
Hahn  filed  suit  to  regain  his  Job  with  the 
Highway  Patrol;  Bill  Smith's  wldov>^  won- 
dered how  she'd  feed  her  five  children. 

Pool-playing  Jim  McKittrlck  scored  the 
bi^jgest  victory  of  bis  distinguished  court- 
room career,  a  victory  which  would  take 
him  a  long  way  ...  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  Washington  and  tjje  bullethole  In 
Dirk  Dickenson's  back. 

Bny  Arei  a'forney  Phil  Rvnn  was  rep- 
resenting Judy  Arnold,  who  had  been  charged 
after  the  raid  v\ith  possession  of  marijuana 
and  LSD.  but  the  way  he  saw  It,  his  real  client 
was  the  dead  man,  Dirk  Dickenson.  Phil  Ryan 
swore  to  himself  he  would  not  lot  a  man  get 
shot  In  the  back  without  making  every  effort 
to  bring  his  killer  to  Justice. 

He  knew  that  two  federal  narcotics  agent.^ 
slept  in  Dirk  Dickenson's  cabin  the  night  he 
was  killed.  They  stayed  on  hlf=  land  tl-.e  ne>:t 
day.  sesrching  (with  whet  must  have  teen 
some  desperation)  for  the  milllon-rtclJr.r 
PCP  lab  their  i'jt?I11penre  promircd.  The- 
found  nothing.  A  few  days  later.  Undersherir 
Bollman  announced  the  property  had  bce:i 
sealed  off. 

But  nearly  a  full  month  after  the  shooting. 
District  Attorney  Ferroggirro  made  his  owii 
inspection  outing  to  the  crbin  rite.  He  wanted 
to  diagram  the  shoonng  As  tl;e  DA  wandered 
around  making  his  precise  drawings,  he 
stumbled  onto  a  long  black  hose  200  feet 
from  the  cabin.  He  wondered  where  it  would 
lead  and — sweet  creeping  Christ! — It  led  to 
th?  million-dollar  lab  ...  at  least  part  of  it. 
The  DA  tracked  the  wondrous  hose  2(>0  yard.-^ 
into  the  woods  and  found  a  tent  platform, 
two  cans  of  a  chemical  component  of  PCP.  a 
shattered  measuring  flask,  :»rd  Jngged  bl^. 
end  pieces  of  laboratory  bottles.  j 

Now  this  miraculous  development  was  vcf'- 
strange.  ITie  entire  19-man  nark  po.ssa  h.^d 
somehow  overlooked  the  ho<«  the  day  of  the 
shooting,  as  did  the  two  agents  who  scourc.-l 
tbe  groimd  the  ne.tt  day — even  though  the 
bo?e  was  right  at  their  toes,  ^00  feet  from  the 
cabin!  Unleas,  of  course,  the  hos^.  the  tent 
platform,  a*>d  the  whole  suspicious  Jlmban- 
hadn't  been  there  th.at  day.  Unless  someono 
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had  sneaked  back  onto  the  property  to  leave 
these  incriminating  little  Items  .  .  .  ready  and 
waiting  for  the  DA  to  come  out  to  make  his 
drawings. 

According  to  courthouse  insiders.  District 
Attorney  Perroggiaro  was  apoplectic  he  had 
blundered  onto  the  ruins  of  that  alleged  lab. 
He  felt  he'd  been  S2t  up,  suckered  into  mak- 
ing a  highly  dubious  discovery.  Publicly,  the 
DA  said:  'There's  a  certain  taint  to  the  dis- 
covery' and  "the  possibility  must  be  con- 
sidered that  the  materials  were  planted  on 
the  Dickenson  property  subsequent  to  the 
initial  search." 

When  Phil  Ryan  heard  the  DA  had  found 
the  lab,  he  laughed.  He  had.  no  doubts  the 
evidence  was  planted:  no  doubts  the  United 
States  government  would  "obviously  try 
every  dirty  sleazold  trick"  to  get  one  of  its 
hired  guns  off  the  hook. 

Ryan  Is  a  crusty  Black  Irishman  who  sees, 
in  the  attempted  enforcement  of  drug  laws. 
■the  massive  corruption  of  law  enforcement." 
He  likens  agents  to  an  "armed  clergy"  who 
have  "a  macabre  lust  for  the  death  forces." 
He  believes  agents  have  a  single  rule  of  con- 
duct: "You  tell  a  lie  often  enough,  everyone 
will  believe  It. "  and  once  told  a  Judge  vihlle 
court  was  in  session:  "I  dont  want  any 
ugents  in  this  room,  thev're  all  liars."" 
.  When  he  heard  once  that  narcotics  agents 
were  investigating  him  for  his  oft-expressed 
views.  Ryan  confronted  the  agent  in  charge, 
ambled  genially  close  to  him,  and  said:  "Now 
let  me  give  you  some  advice.  If  you  bust  me, 
you  better  have  that  i>earch  warrant  pinned 
to  your  lapel.  Because  If  I  dont  know  who 
you  are  and  you  come  crashing  through  my 

door,  I"m  liable  to  blow  your head  off."" 

Ryan  had  examined  the  details  of  the 
Dickenson  case,  guessed  at  the  extent  to 
which  the  government  would  go  to  defend 
one  of  its  own,  and  decided  he  needed  some 
help.  He  asked  attorney  Michael  Metzger, 
victim  of  one  of  the  most  tainted  busts  in 
BNDD  history,  a  raid  led  by  BNDD  agent 
Kenny  Krusco  .  .  .  who  led  the  raid  on  Dick 
Dickenson's  cabin  and  was  now  agent  Lloyd 
Clifton's  superior  and  chief  witness. 

The  two  men  made  their  own  Investigation 
of  the  case  and  reached  very  personal  con- 
clusions. They  alleged  that  the  raid  on  the 
Dickenson  cabin  was  a  twisted  Keystone 
Kops  affair:  Krusco  had  been  a  miserable 
quarterback  and  no  one  knew  exactly  what 
was  going  on;  that  Lloyd  Clifton  shot  Dick- 
enson because  he  got  carried  av.ay  by  the 
itlwill  and  expectation  of  battle. 
1  That  neither  Clifton  nor  Krusco  believed 
agent  Filben  had  been  shot  and  that  they 
had  worked  out  their  alibis  afterwards:  that 
Clifton  was  lying  to  save  his  skUi  and  Krusco 
was  lying  to  save  one  of  his  men  and  his 
own  reputation;  and  that  the  "PCP  lab"  had 
been  planted  for  District  Attorney  Ferrog- 
iaro  because  the  government  itself  didn't 
want  to  "find  "  a  lab  a  month  late  and  badly 
wanted  to  soften  the  Impact  of  the  killing 
by  sullying  Dickenson's  reputation  at  all 
costs. 
1  (Metzger.  who  had  worked  with  Krusco 
while  a  United  States  Attorney  in  San  Fran- 
icisco.  had  long  alleged  krusco  was  a  liar — 
V  he  never  looked  you  in  tlte  eyes  ' — and  had 
weakened  Krusco's  clout  by  forcUig  the 
government  into  a  position  where  it  could 
not -defend  some  statements  made  by  the 
agent  in  an  affidavit.  As  a  result,  Krusco  had 
been  summoned  to  the  office  of  the  United 
States  Attorney  and  questioned  about  his 
tactics  and  inconsistencies.) 

Ryan  went  into  high  gear.  He  discovered 
a  few  words  that  seemed  to  weigh  heavily 
a<;alust  Lroyd  Clifton,  words  contained  Ui  the 
BNDD's  own  manual  to  Its  agents.  A  para- 
graph of  the  manual  (Subsection  42-23) 
said:  "The  agent  should  not  shoot  at  any 
persons  except  to  protect  his  own  life  or  that 
of  some  other  person.  Tlie  agent  will  not  fire 
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at  fleeing  automobiles,  suspects  or  defend- 
ants." 

Lloyd  Clifton  had  killed  Dirk  Dickenson 
PhU  Ryan  underlined,  in  violation  of  his 
own  agency's  regulations.  He  had  fired  at  a 
"fleeing  suspect." 

DefendUig  Judy  Arnold.  Ryan  and  Metzger 
were  able  to  prove  that  Clifton  smashed  the 
cabin  door  down  without  identifying  him- 
self or  stating  his  warrant.  The  charges 
against  Judy  Arnold  were  dismissed  by  Fed- 
eral District  Court  Judge  William  T.  Swelg- 
ert,  who  reprimanded  Clifton  for  his  tactics. 
In  addition.  Ryan  filed  a  $2  million  wrong- 
ful death  suit  against  the  federal  government 
on  behalf  of  Dickenson's  family. 

But  the  case  seemed  a  bottomless  pit  and 
needed  a  herculean  investigative  Job.  and 
Ryan  turned  for  further  help  to  another  man 
whod  had  dealings  with  narcotics  agents  in 
the  past.  He  was  Michael  Murphv,  27  years 
old.  retired  private  detective,  graduate  of 
the  Halght-Ashbury.  a  rail-thin  longhair 
who  had  once  convinced  one  of  the  California 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  Enforcement's  star  In- 
formers to  testify  against  her  own  superiors. 
The  Informer  was  once  asked  bv  a  reporter 
how  many  times  she'd  heard  Murphy's  name 
mentioned  In  the  narcotics  squad. 
"At  least  20,"  she  said,  "maybe  30." 
"How  many  times  were  threats  leveled 
against  him?" 

"Every  time,"  she  said. 

A  field  supervisor  for  that  agency  had 
ttirned  to  the  informer  and  said — "I  want 
Murphy  done."  Murphy  became  such  a  thorn 
in  the  bureau's  side  he  was  shadowed  every- 
where and  one  top  nark  bragged:  "We  know 

every  time  Murphy  takes  a  ." 

Murphy's  constant  companions  were  Terror 
and  Paranoia.  Tlie  Job  devoured  him  and  his 
per.sonal  life  was  in  ruins.  His  wife,  who 
complained  she  hardly  saw  hhn  anymore, 
walked  out.  So.  in  the  spring  of  1972.  Michael 
»Iurphy  dropped  out  of  the  gumshoe  busi- 
ness, stopped  investigating  narks,  stopped 
investigating  anythhig.  and  laid  back  doing 
odd  Job.<i. 

When  Phil  Ryan  asked  him  to  help  with 
the  Dickenson  Investlgallon,  Murphy  refused. 
Ryan  outlined  the  case  to  him.  "described 
the  gruesome  way  the  bullet  ripped  Into 
Dickenson's  back  and  exploded  his  Insldes. 
and  Murphy  changed  his  mind. 

On  a  muggy  summer  day  In  1972.  he  sat 
with  a  reporter  who  was  also  a  friend — the 
two  had  helped  derail  one  particularly  sin- 
ister narcotics  agent's  high-speed  career— 
and  Murphy  said  he  was  happy  to  be  In- 
vestigating again.  He  had  gotten  himself  to- 
gether: he  had  patched  fences  with  his  wife: 
he  believed  In  what  he  was  doing. 

The  reporter  asked  to  buy  him  a  drink 
and  Murphy  refused.  He  was  on  the  wagon, 
he  said,  no  booze.  Besides,  he  was  busy,  he 

had  to  run,  no  time  to off.  He  wanted 

to  devote  as  many  hours  as  he  could  to  this 
particular  Job. 

He  was  Investigating  BNDD  agent  Llovd 
Clifton. 

For  five  long  months,  working  12  hours  a 
day,  Michael  Murphy  delved  Into  Lloyd  Clif- 
ton's police  background.  When  he  began  his 
digging,  Clifton's  image  was  snow-white :  the 
hardworking  Brlgham  Young  sociology  grad 
who  had  devoted  his  life  to  upholding  the 
law.  But  as  Murphy  turned  his  reports  In  to 
Phil  Ryan,  agent  Clifton  dldnt  look  im- 
maculate anymore. 

This  Is  what  Murphy  found: 
In  the  winter  of   1968,  while  a  Berkeley 
policeman,    Lloyd    Clifton    stopped    a    man 
named  James  Baird  for  a  traffic  violation. 
He  found  a  bottle  of  gas  in  Balrd's  car. 

On  February  21st.  lt)69.  Clifton  was  ques- 
tioned about  the  arrest  by  Balrd's  attorney, 
James  Giller,  in  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
State  of  California.  A  court  transcript  re- 
venletl  this  dialogue: 


'■Ciller.  Did  you  ask  him  (Balrdl  a  ques- 
tion? 

Clifton.  Yes. 

Giller.  And  what  question  did  you  ask 
him? 

Clifton.  I  asked  him  what  was  In  the 
bottle. 

Giller.  Did  he  reply? 
Clifton.  Yes. 
Giller.  What  did  he  say? 
Clifton.  He  said  'Oas.' 

Gi//<>r.  Did  you  call  him  a  name  at  that 
point? 

Clifton.  I  referred  to  him  as  a  'mur- 
derer.' 

Giller.  After  you  referred  to  him  as  a  mur- 
derer, what  did  you  do? 

Clifton.  He  smirked  at  me  and  I  hit  him 
Gi7/er.  Where  did  you  hit  him? 
Clifton.  In  the  stomach. 
Giller.  What  with? 
Clifton.  My  baton. 

Giller.  Prior  to  beating  him  In  the  stom- 
ach with  your  baton,  at  any  time  did  you 
choke  him  with  your  baton? 
Clifton.  No. 

Gi7/er.  When  you  hit  him  In  the  stomach, 
he  had  made  no  gestures  or  any  attempt 
to  do  anything   to  you,  did  he? 
Clifton.  No. 

Giller.  You  just  did  that  on  your  own? 
Clifton.  Yes. 

Giller.  You  had  never  seen  the  man  be- 
fore? -* 
Clifton.  No. 

Gi7/er.   Yet  you  called  him  a  murderer'' 
Clifton.  Yes. 

Giller.  What  else  did  you  do  to  him?  How 
many  times  did  you  hit  him  after  that?  You 
hit  him  more  than  that  one  time,  didn't 
you  ? 

Clifton.  Not  that  I  recall. 
Giller.  You  don't  recall  that,  huh?" 
A  few  months  later,  a  young  black  named 
Steven  Wilson  was  arrested  by  the  Califor- 
nia Highway  Patrol  for  Ignoring  some  traffic 
warrants. 

Wilson  was  taken  to  the  Berkeley  police 
station.  He  told  the  patrolmen  the  car  In 
question  wasn't  his  anymore  and  asked  their 
permission  to  make  a  phone  call.  He  said 
he  could  establish  the  Identity  of  the  new 
owner.  The  arresting  officers  said  fine,  he 
could  make  the  call. 

He  used  the  phone  at  the  booking  desk. 
He  was  going  back  to  the  patrolmen  when 
policeman  Lloyd  Clifton  walked  into  the 
room. 

Steven       Wilson      alleged       that      Lloyd 
Clifton  .... 
Grabbed  him  by  the  shirt  and  said:  "What 

the are  you  walking  around  here  for?  " 

Threw  him  into  an  open  elevator  and 
smashed  his  head  against  the  side  of  it.  Took 
him  upstairs  and  continued  beating  and 
slapping  him  on  the  way  up. 

When  they  got  off  the  elevator.  Ste\en 
Wilson  said  several  Berkeley  policemen  saw 
Clifton  beating  him.  They  grabbed  Clifton 
and  told  him  to  "let  the  guy  go." 

The  policemen  told  Lloyd  Clifton  to  let 
him  go  because  his  vlcthn  was  the  son  of 
Superior  Court  Judge  Lionel  J.  WUson. 

(Judge  Lionel  Wilson,  Ironically,  had  been 
sitting  on  the  bench  when  Clifton  admitted 
hitting  James  Balrd  because  "he  smirked  at 
me.") 

Steven  Wilson  filed  a  formal  complaint 
with  the  Berkeley  Police  Department;  Lloyd 
Clifton  was  officially  reprimanded  for  his  con- 
duct. 

On  March  24th.  1970.  anolher  young  black 
man  named  Jemeral  Young  was  being  re- 
leased on  bond  at  the  Berkeley  City  Jail. 
Piesent  were  Mrs.  Edna  Young,  his  moiher, 
a  ballbondsman  and  Lloyd  Clifton. 

Mrs.  Young  alleged  that  as  they  were  get- 
ting ready  to  leave,  Lloyd  Clifton  began  beat- 
ing her  son  with  hl.s  fists.  When  she  tried  to 
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stop  him  and  screamed  she'd  bring  charges. 
Clifton  said  her  son  was  under  arrest.  The 
ballbondsman,  streetwise  and  shrewd,  talked 
him  out  of  It. 

Questioned  by  his  superiors,  Clifton  did 
not  deny  the  beating.  He  said  he  beat  Young 
"because  he  called  me  a ."' 

As  he  read  Murphy's  reports,  Phil  Ryan 
v.as  sickened.  The  bullet  in  the  back  was  not 
an  isolated  Incident.  Ryan  saw  a  "pattern  of 
conduct."  Dirk  Dickenson's  killer  was  a  man 
who  had  assaulted  one  suspect  fsr  a  smirk, 
another  for  an  obscenity,  and  a  third  for  no 
discernible  reason  at  all. 

The  Dspartment  of  Justice,  meaiiwhlle, 
seemed  in  no  hurry  to  conclude  its  investi- 
gation of  Dirk  Dickenson's  death.  A  flurry  of 
press  releases  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1972  announced  the  Feds  were  coordinating 
a  task  force  of  bigwigs  to  sift  facts:  A  De- 
partment attorney  from  San  Diego  was  as- 
signed excltislvely  to  the  case;  a  BNDD  Di- 
vision of  Inspection  agent  flew  from  Los  An- 
geles to  Garberville;  all  government  inves- 
tigators, the  Department  said,  were  "fully 
cooperating"  with  District  Attorney  Ferrog- 
glaro. 

In  June,  an  assistant  US  Attorney  In  San 
Francisco  said  a  decision  whether  Clifton 
would  be  indicted  would  be  reached  within 
three  weeks.  At  the  end  of  September,  there 
was  still  no  decision  and  a  public  relations 
assistant  to  Attorney  General  Richard  Klein- 
dienst  In  Washington  hinted  at  an  even 
lengthier  delay:  "We've  had  recent  cases  In 
which  Indictments  have  been  obtained  on 
one-year  old  cases." 

At  the  same  time,  also  In  Washington, 
BNDD  chief  counsel  William  Lench  said  the 
Bureau  had  made  no  formal  decision  whether 
Clifton  had  violated  Its  Internal  regulations 
"but  on  the  basis  of  reports  we've  reached  a 
preliminary  concluslDn  Clifton  was  justified 
In  shooting."  The  chief  counsel  obviously 
did  not  attach  much  signincance  to  BNDD 
manual  Subsection  42-23  which  forbid 
agents  to  shoot  "fleeing  suspects." 

On  the  15th  of  November,  Attorneys  Phil 
Ryan  and  Michael  Metzger  wrote  Attorney 
General  Klelndienst  demanding  the  govern- 
ment conclude  its  investigation  "without  fur- 
ther delay." 

The  letter  also  detailed  the  fruits  of  hard- 
working Michael  Murphy's  labors.  "Our  in- 
vestigation." concluded  the  lett-er  to  Kleln- 
dienst, "has  established  that  the  violence 
which  agent  Clifton  perpetrated  on  April  4th 
was  part  of  a  pattern  of  behavior  in  which 
he  has  engaged  for  some  time  and  about 
which  his  superiors  at  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs  should  be  fa- 
miliar." 

Ten  days  later.  In  San  Francisco,  the  be- 
spectacled US  Attorney  for  Northern  Cali- 
fornia, Nlxon-appolntee  James  L.  Browning, 
made  the  announcement  which  Ryan  and 
Metzger  feared  and  expected:  In  the  govern- 
ment's eyes.  Lloyd  Clifton  had  done  nothing 
wrong.  He  was  cleared.  The  fatal  bullet  In  the 
back  had  not  violated  Dirk  Dickenson's  con- 
stitutional rights. 

While  federal  civil  rights  statutes  pro- 
hibited an  officer  from  acting  "with  the  spe- 
cific Intent  of  depriving  another  of  a  federal 
constitutional  right,"  Browning  explained, 
Lloyd  Clifton  did  not  act  with  an  intent  to 
purposely  inflict  "punishment  wlthoxit  trial." 

BrovTning  went  to  great  pains  to  describe 
the  scope  of  the  Justice  Department  probe 
(if  they  put  so  much  effort  Into  it,  they 
conldn"t  have  been  wrong) :  "Extensive  In- 
dependent Investigation'"  by  his  office  and  the 
BNDD  over  a  six-month  period;  interviews 
with  more  than  25  witnesses  and  the  collec- 
tion of  scores  of  exhibits:  the  results  of  all 
this  digging  reviewed  by  Browning's  office  as 
well  as  by  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
Washington. 

Lloyd  Clifton  was  off  scot-free,  unless  the 
shellshocked  Humboldt  County  DA,  Bill  Fer- 
roggiaro  .  .  .  who  was  at  that  moment  los- 


ing inglorlously  to  Jim  McKittrick  in  the  In- 
voluntary manslaughter  trial  of  Highway  Pa- 
trolman Robert  Hahn  .  .  -..^took  some  action. 
But  Perroggiaro  said  not  surprisingly  again 
that  he  would  do  nothing  .  .  .  for  the  time 
being,  until  be  concluded  the  Hahn  case. 

Ryan  and  Metzger  watched  this  legal  tap- 
dance  with  some  alarm;  they  were  being  kept 
directly  out  of  the  case  by  their  real  client's 
fate  (dead  men  don't  testify)  and  they  were 
thus  powerless  to  go  after  Clifton  in  a  crim- 
inal courtroom.  That,  if  he  chose,  would  be 
the  task  of  the  rather  vague  and  muddUug 
Mr.  Ferroggiaro,  who  could  seemingly  do 
nothing  right:  branded  a  gutless  vote32eker 
by  those  decrying  the  premature  deaths  of 
Pat  Bertl,  Bunky  Ferris  and  Bill  Smith  .  .  . 
and  damned  as  soft  on  law  and  order  by  Un- 
dershcriff  Bollman  and  most  of  the  sherlff"s 
d-^.nartment. 

As  the  District  Attorney  weighed  his  de- 
cision— sure  to  cause  him  further  griof  from 
either  sourdoughs  or  creep  lovers— the  rou- 
tine of  life  m  the  Humboldt  wilderress  con- 
tinued: 

Another  HtPfhway  Patrolman  stopped  a 
Wyot  Indian  for  drunk  driving.  This  Indian, 
flas'iing  on  the  bullet  in  the  forehead  the 
other  Indian  got,  asked  the  patrolman  if 
"I"m  going  to  get  shot  too."  The  drunken 
Wyot  was  not  shot,  but  was  allegedly  beaten 
to  the  ground. 

In  the  Eureka  Jail,  a  policeman  was  ques- 
tioning an  Indian  named  Merrifleld.  Merri- 
field  wasn't  very  cooperative.  The  poliieman 
kicked  the  Indian  black  and  blue  and  was 
charged  with  assault. 

And  then  there  was  the  newest  caper  pulled 
by  sheriff's  Invest  Igator  Mel  Ames  .  .  .  who 
had  staked  out  that  marijuana  plant  for  a 
whole  week  .  .  .  who  had  been  Undersheriff 
Bollman's  liaison  with  Kenny  Krusco  and 
Lloyd  Clifton  .  .  .  who  had  conducted  the 
airborne  surveillance  of  the  "million  dollar 
lab." 

One  night  Mel  Ames  and  another  sheriff's 
detective  named  George  Gatto  collared  a  kid 
they  heard  was  dealing  grass.  They  asked 
him  to  score  for  them.  The  kid  was  no 
dummy.  "You  kidding?"  he  said,  "you  guys 
smell  like  copj." 

At  which  point  Mel  Ames  and  his  partner 
threw  the  kid  up  against  the  car,  put  guns 
to  his  head,  and  said  they  were  "Mafla  gun- 
runners from  Portl.ind."  Unless  the  kid 
scored,  they  said,  "we'll  blow  your  brains 
out." 

The  kid  scored  and,  naturally,  they  arrested 
him.  They  offered  him  a  deal.  If  lie  turned 
Informer,  they'd  let  him  off.  The  kid  turned 
informer,  served  them  well  in  a  dozen  cases, 
so  well  that  Mel  Ames  lent  him  out  to  other 
agencies. 

When  the  kid  was  burned  out  and  everyone 
In  Humboldt  County  knew  he  was  a  nark 
(of  no  further  use  to  any  agency) ,  Mel  Ames 
arrested  him  again.  The  kid  was  charged  with 
dealing  grass. 

An  Incredulous  judge  listened  to  these 
surreal  details  in  court  with  eyes  popping 
out  of  his  skull,  heard  how  Mel  Ames  had 
Identified  himself  as  a  "Mafia  gimrunner  from 
Portland,"  shook  his  head,  and  threw  the  case 
out  of  court. 

MiCH.\Ei,  McRPiiY — 1945-1972 

Michael  Murphy,  the  gangleshanked  pri- 
vate eye,  relentlessly  continued  his  investi- 
gation of  Lloyd  Clifton.  He  was  sure  the 
narks  were  aware  he  was  mining  Clifton's 
past,  and  he  warned  his  wife,  Pam,  to  remem- 
ber all  the  old  safeguards:  Never  let  anyone 
into  the  house,  always  assume  the  phone  is 
tapped,  keep  a  close  eye  on  schieppy  salaman- 
der-Uke  door-to-door  salesmen.  It  was  the 
same  tired  energy-draining  game,  but,  re- 
membering the  threats  agents  had  leveled 
against  him  in  the  past,  he  knew  the  game 
was  high-staked.  He  knew,  too,  that  the 
allegations  he  had  unearthed  Impugning 
Lloyd  Clifton's  professional  competence,  alle- 


gations which  Phil  Ryan  publicized  in  a  press 
conference,  had  given  the  BNDD  a  black  eye 
at  a  time  they  were  most  interested  in  sanc- 
tifyiag  their  public  image. 

Murphy  believed  in  his  Job  and  was  con- 
tent. Doing  investigative  work  for  a  cause  he 
felt  righteous  gave  him  a  deep  sense  of  satis- 
faction; his  work  on  the  Cllfion  case  even 
convinced  him  to  apply  for  a  California  de- 
tective's license,  the  kind  Lew  Archer  car- 
ried, to  eua'ole  him  to  work  as  a  full-fledged 
private  lnve.=tigator.  He  enjoyed  Chrlstmis 
with  his  wife  and  two-year-old  son,  told 
friends  ho  spent  too  much  but,  what  the 

,  playuig  Santa  Claus  was  a  small  way 

of' making  up  for  a  stormy  jear. 

Ho  took  his  sta'i.e  Uivestigutor  s  exam  tour 
days  after  Christmfis,  on  the  23th  of  Decem- 
ber. He  didu't  study  bard  because  he  as- 
sumed the  test,  mostly  designed  for  Popeye- 
biceped  yoyos,  would  be  a  mickey  mouse 
e;\ercise.  He'd  put  in  over  4000  man  hom-s  of 
grueling  iuvciiigative  work  and  he  figured 
If  he  didn't  k^iow  the  basics  after  all  that 
sweat  and  worry,  he  never  would.  He  got  up 
a  fow  mi.iutes  after  7  AM  on  the  2cJlh,  a 
ridiculous  hour  for  Iru>hmcn,  and  left  his 
heme  in  Berkeley  Juit  after  eight.. 

The  test  began  at  niiic  o'clock.  He  had  two 
and  a  half  hours  to  finish  it.  The  bozos  sat 
at  the  desks  around  him  and  fidgeted.  Mur- 
phy was  through  in  an  hour.  H2  called  Phil 
Ryan  and  suggested  Uiey  mee:  for  lunch  to 

celebrate.  "Tlie  test  was  a  crock  of  ,  " 

he  said. 

They  met  at  Perry's,  a  flashy  and  celeb- 
gathering  restaurant  on  Union  Str:et.  a  block 
from  Ryan's  office,  and  Ryai^  was  more  than 
an  hour  late.  Murphy  was  sitting  at  the  bar. 
sipping  a  beer.  The  bartender,  a  proresbior,al 
Irk^hman  named  Shamus,  leaned  over  to  Phil 

Ryan  and  cracked  •  "What  the kUid  of 

Irishman  is  this  guy?  He's  been  here  two 
hours  and  he  drinks  two  beer^  ' 

Perry's  was  filled  with  Junior  execs  and 
hustling  salesmen  so  they  walked  a  block 
to  a  l?ss-popular  place.  Thomas  Lord's.  Mur- 
phy drank  a  glass  of  mountal  i  red  burgundy 
wine  with  lunch  and  a  single  Irish  coffee. 
They  talked  about  the  Dlcketison  case 

Murphy  was  chagrined  Clifton  had  been 
cleared  by  the  government  and.  cynical  and 
bitter,  he  said:  "No  one  really  cares.  That's 
the  trouble  with  nark  cases  People  say, 
'Yeah,  yeah,  yeah,  it's  terrible  '  but  there's 
no  movement  against  their  excesses.  People 
shake  their  heads  but  dont  get  Involved  and 
the  narks  move  on  to  slap  up  the  nest  guy." 

Ryan  complimented  him  for  his  painstak- 
ing research.  Murphy  said  he  "hoped  it  would 
help." 

Around  2:30.  Phil  Ryan  went  back  to  his 
office  and  Murphy  said  he  was  headed  for  a 
music  store  to  price  guitars  "I  cant  work 
24  hours  a  day. "  he  laughed.  'When  he  "eft. " 
Phil  Ryan  was  to  remember,  "he  was  stone 
sober."    . 

Around  6:30.  P.Tm,  out  visiting  a  girlfriend, 
called  him  at  home.  They  spoke  for  a  few 
minutes  and  Murphy  told  her  he'd  take  her 
to  a  movie. 

Then  he  said:  "Listen,  something  came  up. 
I've  got  to  go  out  for  a  little  while  to  met-t 
a  guy.  I'll  be  back  by  7:30  and  we  can  go  io 
the  show." 

Pam  didn't  ask  who  the  "guy"  was  and 
dldnt  ask  what  "came  up."  She  remembered 
his  fears  about  the  phone  being  tapped  and 
assumed  from  his  tone  it  was  "business." 

"Watch  yourself."  she  said. 

"I  always  do."  Murphy  laughed. 

At  8:25.  19  miles  from  home.  Michael 
Murphy  drove  his  Volvo  statlcn  wagcn  onto 
the  MacArthur  Freeway  in  San  Leandro.  He 
drove  it  onto  an  exit  ramp — the  wrong  way. 
He  raced  It  at  speeds  up  to  75  mph — the 
wrong  way — for  two  and  a  half  miles.  Cars 
swerved  out  of  his  way.  Horns  blared;  tires 
screeched.  Murphy  drove  on. 

Two  and  a  half  miles  down  the  freeway,  he 
hit  a  Toyota  head-on.  He  was  killed  in- 
stantly; so  were  two  people  in  the  other  car. 
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An  autopsy  by  the  Alameda  County  Cor- 
oner's Office  showed  he  had  a  blood  decibel 
count  of  .29  when  he  died.  A  blood  alcohol 
count  of  .10  Is  enough  for  a  drunk-drlvlng 
arrest.  At  .20  the  function  of  the  motor  area 
of  the  brain  Is  depressed  and  the  Individual 
staggers.  At  .30  the  more  primitive  perceptive 
areas  of  the  brain  are  dulled  and  the  person 
is  stuporous. 

PhU  Ryan,  notified  that  Michael  Murphy 
was  dead,  was  In  shock.  It  was.  he  thought, 
a  most  suspicious  accident.  The  guy  had 
taken  his  test  that  morning,  he  had  gotten 
his  loose-Jointed  life  together,  he  was  hardly 
drinking,  he  was  cold  sober  when  he  left 
lunch  that  afternoon  .  .  .  and  now  Phil  Ryan 
wa.,  told  Murphy  died  because  he  got  stu- 
porously  drunk. 

He  didn't  buy  It.  He  thought  Murphy 
could  have  been  lured  from  home  by  a 
suckerlng  phone  call  and  drugged.  He  kiiew 
Murphy  had  made  powerful  enemies. 

Ryan  hired  a  nationally  respected  toxi- 
cologlst  to  examine  the  body.  Dr.  Charles 
Hines'  tests  showed  no  traceable  drugs  in 
the  blood  or  internal  organs— except  the 
booze.  Pam  Murphy  went  to  the  newspapers 
and  asked  the  "guy  '  who  met  her  husband 
that  night  to  come  forward.  She  got  no 
response. 

Michael  Miuphy's  death  was  ruled 
"accidental." 

Michael  Murphy  was  buried  in  the  first 
week  of  1973.  That  same  week,  the  Humboldt 
County  Grand  Jury  Indicted  Lloyd  Clifton 
lor  the  murder  of  Dirk  Dickenson.  The  chatge 
was  second-degree  murder — an  Involuntary 
manslaughter  charge  was  tacked  on  later — 
and  Clifton  became  the  first  agentin  the  five- 
year  history  of  the  government's  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  to  face  homi- 
cide charge." 

District  Aitorney  Ferroggiaro  also  charged 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  had  very  defi- 
nitely not  cooperated  with  his  Investigation; 
that  the  Dep.nrtment  "sat  on  its  hands  for 
a  day  and  a  half  after  the  shooting;  that 
the  BNDD  purposely  withheld  its  Internal 
regulations  manual  from  him;  that  "there 
was  a  delay"  before  the  Department  allowed 
him  to  Interview  federal  agents  who  had 
participated  In  the  raid. 

The  government  exnre.ssed  surpri.se:  "It's  a 
classical  case  of  Justifiable  homicide  under 
state  law."  safd  Jam?5  Browning,  the  federal 
attorney  for  Northern  California.  "I've  seen 
almost  the  same  exact  facts  considered  by 
almost  every  other  district  attorney  in  the 
state  and  it's  been  held  to  be  justinable 
homicide." 

•That."  said  F2rroggiaro.  "Ls ." 

The  District  Attorney  told  Phil  Ryan  he 
sought  the  murder  charge  on  tiie  basis  oJ 
Michael  Murphy's  research.  Clifton's  record 
of  past  brutality,  he  thought,  was  most  rele- 
vant to  the  single  shot  on  Pratt  Mountain. 

The  District  Attorney,  courthou.se  observ- 
ers noted,  was  not  in  good  humor.  He  felt 
he'd  been  tricked  into  finding  the  lab;  he  felt 
the  government  was  treating  him  like  a 
smalltown  briar.  He  felt  bed  done  his  best  In 
the  trial  of  Highway  Patrolman  Hahn;  yet 
he  had  been  made  to  look  foolish.  The  high- 
pitched  Jim  McKittrick.  rocking  back  and 
forth  on  his  heels  like  legendary  San  Fran- 
sisco  cop-lawyer  Jake  Ehrlich,  had  run  dizzy- 
ing legal  circles  around  htm.  According  to 
some  courthous3  analysts,  the  DA  would  not 
have  pushed  oh  the  Clifton  case  if  he  had 
won  a  convlc'.ion  on  Hahn. 

On  January  16lh.  agent  Lloyd  Ciiflou,  look- 
ing paunchier,  with  a  new  haircut  but  the 
saine  overdose  of  halrspray,  was*  arraigned 
pt  the  Humboldt  County  Courthouse.  He  was 
released  on  bond  on  his  own  recognizance 
and  was  never  even  booked  at  the  county 
Jail.  The  courtesies  he  received  had  »>een  af- 
forded no  other  Indicted  murderer  In  tba 
liL>.'.ory  of  Humboldt  County. 

At  Clifton's  side  were  a  notide«crlpt  gov- 


ernment attorney  and  the  man  who  would 
be  in  charge  of  his  defense.  He  was  James 
McKittrick,  who  had  con{:luded  his  summa- 
tion In  the  Hahn  case  by  saying:  "The  fact 
that  people  have  been  killed  by  officers  is  too 
bad,  but  I  would  say  by  and  large  they  have 
brought  their  unhappy  fates  upon  them- 
selves." 

Why  was  Humboldt  County's  hot-shot 
mouthplecj  defending  Lloyd  Clifton  If  the 
government  was  responsible  for  the  agent's 
defense?  The  US  Attorney  quickly  answered 
that  Intriguing  question.  Jim  McKittrick 
was  now  a  part  of  the  government:  He  had 
been  deputized  as  a  special  United  States 
Attorney.  He  had  been  whisked  to  Washing- 
ton, where  he  had  taken  the  oath  and  met 
with  Attorney  General  Richard  Klelndlenst. 
The  federal  government  was  paying  all  the 
costs. 

The  People  vs.  Lloyd  Clifton  was  based  on 
these  arguments: 

Lloyd  Clifton  had  violated  his  own  depart- 
ment's regulations — first  by  breaking  down 
the  Dickenson  cabin  door,  then  by  firing  at 
the  fleeing  Dirk  Dickenson  even  though 
BNDD  regulations  specifically  warned  against 
"/ring  at  a  fleeing  su.spect." 

In  shooting  Dirk  Dickenson,  Lloyd  Clifton 
demonstrated  an  "abandoned  and  malignant 
heart,"  as  the  District  Attorney  later  ex- 
plained, "that  he  had  a  coldness  or  cast  of 
heart  by  which  he  didn't  exhibit  care."  This 
coldness  was  the  basis  of  the  second-degree 
murder  charge.  The  other  charge.  Involun- 
tary manslaughter,  was  based  on  viewing 
Clifton's  action  as  'without  due  caution  and 
circumspection,  a  criminal  negligence-tj-pe 
situation." 

The  government  answered.  Jim  McKittrick, 
now  a  special  United  States  Attorney,  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Times-Standard: 
"I  should  like  to  point  out  .  .  .  that  all  of 
our  Institutions  in  this  coimtry  are  under 
fire  today  and  that  the  police  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  are  called  In  que.stlon  by 
radical  elements  In  our  society,  who  for  rea- 
sons of  their  own  desire  to  bring  our  country 
down.  I  do  not  include  Mr.  Ferroggiaro  In 
this  category,  but  I  must  say  that  his  efforts 
during  the  past  year  must  have  been  viewed 
with  satisfaction  by  such  persons." 

The  government  argued  that  the  District 
Attorney  had  not  presented  all  the  facts  to 
the  grand  jury.  He  had  not  asked  Lloyd 
Clifton  to  testify.  Replied  the  DA:  "It  is  poor 
practice  to  request  or  require  prospective 
defendants  to  be  subject  to  grand  jury  ques- 
tions because  they  cannot  be  represented  by 
an  attorney  at  the  hearing." 

At  the  same  time,  the  government  argued 
the  DA  had  given  the  grand  Jury  too  many 
facts — specifically  the  BNDD  internal  reg- 
ulations manual  forbidding  the  shooting  of 
"fleeing  suspects."  To  support  this  argument, 
McKittrick  presented  two  letters.  The  first 
was  from  Attorney  General  Richard  Kleln- 
dlenst. which  said  BNDD  regulations  were 
"internal  guidelines  .  .  .  not  Intended  to 
negate  any  common-law  rights  or  defenses." 
(The  regulations  make  nice  reading,  Kleln- 
dlenst seemed  to  be  saying,  but  should  not  be 
taken  too  seriously.) 

The  other  letter  was  even  more  remark- 
able. It  was  from  Andrew  Tartagllno,  the 
acting  director  of  the  BNDD.  Notwithstand- 
ing subsection  42-23,  wrote  Tartagllno,  Clif- 
ton "properly  and  neces-sarily  discharged 
his  weapon  ...  in  accordance  with  BNDD 
regulations." 

"Hie  usually  low-key  District  Attorney 
seemed  a  bit  riled  by  all  of  that  and  said 
"the  statements  are  beyond  belief,  a  brazen 
attempt  to  bootstrap  an  employee  out  of 
a  situation  created  by  that  agency  and  that 
employee."  The  letters  were  "self-serving," 
the  DA  said,  because  Dickenson's  family 
had  sued  the  BNDD  for  $2  million.  Ferrog- 
giaro shook  his  head  and  said:  "I  expect 
next  we'll  have  a  letter  from  Nixon  himself 


explaining  how  this  whole  thing  falls  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  his  heroin  hotline." 

The  government  argued  that  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Lloyd  Clifton  was  Interfering  with 
the  process  of  Justice.  To  wit :  Lloyd  Clifton's 
reputation  was  being  Impeached  In  other 
cases  involving  other  busts  he  had  partici- 
pated In.  Attorneys  representing  those  clients 
were  moving  to  impeach  Clifton's  testimony 
by  revealing  that  the  man  who  had  busted 
their  client  was  an  alleged  murderer.  The 
government  expressed  fear  that  If  the  mur- 
der/manslaughter charges  weren't  dismissed, 
then  they'd  lose  a  whole  year's  worth  of 
narcotics  cases. 

But  the  government's  main  argument  was 
a  black  humorist's  dream:  The  charges 
against  Lloyd  Clifton  had  to  be  dismissed 
because  of  the  .  .  .  Civil  Rights  Movement! 

It  worked  this  way:  Lloyd  Clifton  was 
acting  as  a  federal  agent,  a  man  In  the  em- 
ploy of  the  United  States  government,  when 
he  fired  his  revolver.  The  United  States  gov- 
ernment's Investigation  absolved  him  of  any 
wrongdoing.  The  County  of  Humboldt  and 
the  State  of  California  had  no  right  to  In- 
stitute proceedings  .  .  .  because  Lloyd  Clif- 
ton was  a  federal  employee. 

What  would  have  happened,  McKittrick 
asked.  If  civil  rights  registrars  and  federal 
marshals  In  the  Deep  South  would  have  been 
arrested  for  "spitting  on  sidewalks"  by  red- 
neck deputies  and  badge-wearing  Klansmen 
in  Selma,  Montgomery,  and  Neshoba  County, 
Mississippi?  As  McKittrick  put  It:  "The  De- 
p.'trtment  of  Justice  Is  extremely  concerned 
with  Mr.  Clifton's  case.  Tlie  Attorney  General 
feels  he  has  as  great  an  obligation  to  protect 
Lloyd  Clifton  from  prosecution  here  In  Hum- 
boldt as  he  does  In  protecting  federal  voting 
rights  officials.  .  .  ." 

McKittrick  added:  "If  we  are  not  to  permit 
the  Southern  states  to  prosecute  such  fed- 
eral officers,  are  we  In  a  position  to  say — 
'Well,  our  motives  are  more  pure  than  theirs 
and  therefore  we  can  do  it  while  they 
cant?'  " 

In  reply  to  that,  a  member  of  the  DA's 
staff  posed  this  question:  Say,  just  as  Illus- 
tration, that  a  government  agency,  like  the 
FBI  for  instance,  is  taken  over  by  evil  and 
corrupt  men  who  form  Its  agents  Into  execu- 
tion squads.  Say  that  these  FBI  assassins 
spre.-id  out  around  the  country  and  kill  ten 
men  in  ten  different  states.  The  FBI  director 
announces  an  extensive  Impartial  investiga- 
tion which  finds  the  agents  innocent  of 
wrongdoing. 

Assume  now  that  the  government's  argu- 
ment In  the  Clifton  case  has  been  upheld: 
States  cannot  prosecute  federal  employees 
for  alleged  crimes  committed  In  the  per- 
formance of  duty.  What  happens  then?  Ac- 
cording to  the  government's  argument, 
nothing.  The  murderous  FBI  men  go  on  to 
their  next  hit. 

Almost  as  afterthought,  in  reply  to  McKit- 
trlck's  Civil  Rights  analogy.  District  Attorney 
Ferroggiaro  pointed  out  the  charges  against 
Lloyd  Clifton  were  not  charges  of  ".spitting 
on  the  sidewalk." 

At  the  same  time,  the  government  re- 
Iterated  Federal  Attorney  Browning's  claim 
that  the  shooting  of  Dirk  Dickenson  was  not 
In  violation  of  state  law  and  should  have 
been  ruled  Justlflpble  homicide.  At  issue  were 
State  Penal  Codes  196  and  197  which  .said: 

"Justifiable  homicide  by  public  officers 
Is  .  .  . 

"...  when  necessarily  committed  in  ar- 
resting persons  charged  witii  felony,  and  who 
are  fleeing  from  Justice  or  resisting  such 
arrest  .  ,  .  when  necessarily  committed  in 
attempting.  l?y  lawful  ways  and  means,  to 
apprehend  any  person  for  a  felony  com- 
mitted ...  or  In  lawfully  keeping  and  pre- 
serving the  peace." 

Tlie  District  Attorney  said  the  key  word 
was  "necessarily"  and  asked:  How  did 
Lloyd  Clifton  know  the  man  fleeing  toward 
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the  woodllne  was  Dirk  Dickenson,  accused 
felon?  How  did  he  know  the  running  man 
50  yards  from  him  wasn't  a  visitor  to  the 
cabin  terrified  by  the  roaring  helicopter  and 
the  gunmen  who  never  identified  themselves? 
Ferroggiaro  referred,  too,  to  the  regula- 
tions of  other  police  agencies.  The  Highway 
Patrol  Enforcement  Tactics  Manual  said  to 
Justify  shooting,  "There  must  be  actual  fear 
for  one's  own  life  or  serious  bodily  In- 
Jury.  .  .  ."  The  Humboldt  County  Sheriff's 
Firearm  Regulations  said:  "Members  must 
exhaust  every  other  means  of  apprehension 
before  resorting  to  the  use  of  firearms  .  .  . 
Plreanns  may  be  discharged  In  the  defense 
of  one's  own  life  when  all  other  reasonable 
means  have  faUed."  Was  Lloyd  Clifton's  life 
threatened,  the  DA  asked.  Why  didn't  agents 
use  a  bullhorn  to  order  Dickenson  to  stop 
when  they  admitted  the  helicopter  was  so  "^ 
loud  they  "couldn't  hear  each  other"?  Why 
wasn't  Dickenson  chased  by  the  ig-man  posse 
instead  of  shot  in  the  back? 

The  District  Attorney  argued  that  his  In- 
terest waa  to  pose  these  questions  to  a  Jury 
and  let  them  decide.  Why  did  the  government 
want  to  quash  the  charges  before  the  case 
ever  got  to  a  jury? 

The  goverrunent's  first  formal  step  In  try- 
ing to  get  the  charges  dismissed  was  to  ask 
on  January  22nd  for  the  disqualification  of 
a  Supertor  Court  Judge  "for  prejudice."  He 
was  William  Watson,  the  man  who  had  tossed 
Mel  Ames"  "Mafia  gunrunner"  drug  case  far 
out  of  cotirt,  who  raised  goats  and  was  some- 
times seen  at  a  place  called  The  Keg  In 
Areata,  eating  spaghetti  and  listening  to 
a  rock  band.  Watson  didn't  want  the  hassle 
and  agreed  to  a  disqualification. 

That  put  the  case  before  Superior  Court 
Judge  Thomas  Montgomery,  who  had  just 
returned  from  a  New  Zealand  vacation  and 
who  said,  the  first  time  he  heard  the  DA 
and  McKittrick  hammer  away  at  each  other. 
"I  hope  I  don't  have  a  Pentagon  Papers  trial 
on  my  hands."  In  mid-March,  Montgomery 
denied  the  government's  motion  to  dismiss 
the  charges,  which  was  not  unexpected.  The 
denial  made  It  possible  for  the  government 
to  appeal  and  seek  dismissal  In  more  friendly 
territory — In  federal  court.  In  mid-February, 
Federal  Attorney  Browning  had  said:  "We 
don't  want  to  give  the  appearance  of  being 
heavy  handed  by  asking  a  federal  judge  to 
take  the  play  away  from  the  state  courts, 
but  we  don't  want  to  rule  that  possibility 
out." 

At  the  same  time,  PhU  Ryan  was  Informed 
that  the  government's  file  contained  the 
transcript  of  a  taped  conversation  between 
Judy  Arnold  and  Dirk  Dickenson's  parents. 
Their  dialogue  was  taped  at  Undersherlff 
Bollman's  direction  three  days  after  the 
shooting,  as  Chester  and  Mlttle  Dickenson 
waited  to  post  bond  for  Judy  at  the  Hum- 
boldt County  Jail.  It  was  the  first  time  they 
had  eeen  each  other  since  Dirk's  death.  They 
spoke  over  a  telephone,  separated  by  a  pane 
of  glass. 

Judi^.  Hello  [sobbing]. 

Mittie.  HI.  honey.  We're  going  to  take  you 
homo  ,  .  .  Cry,  I  know. 

Judy.  I  have  to  get  out  of  here,  I'm  gohig 
crazy. 

Mittie.  What,  dear? 

Judy.  I  said,  I  have  to  get  out  of  here.  I'm 
going  crazy. 

Mittie.  I  know  yoti  are. 

Judy.  All  I  can  thhik  about  is  Dirk. 

Mittie.  It's  a  nightmare.  I'm  so  sorry, 
Judy,  so  terribly  sorry,  (crying)  Let  daddy 
talk. 

Chester.  HI,  hon.  We'll  have  you  out  of 
here  In  a  little  bit.  We're  going  home  as  soon 
as  we  can  get  the  papers  taken  care  of. 

Judy.  How  long  will  It  be? 

Mittie.  It  shouldn't  take  very  long.  I'm  go- 
ing to  check. 

Chester.  Just  a  little  while,  sweetheart. 

Judy.  It  wouldn't  be  so  bad  If  they  just. 
.  .  .  They  have  the  radio  on  and  It  seems  like 


the  news  about  it  comes  on  every  80  min- 
utes. 

Mittie.  I  don't  know  why  they  had  to  kill 
him. 

Judy.  There  was  no  reason. 

Mittie.  Icrylngl  No. 

Judy.  No  reaison,  no  reason. 

Mittie.  Have  you  eateii? 

Judy.  No,  I  haven't  eaten  in  three  days.  I 
can't. 

Mittie.  You've  got  to  have  somethUig  to 
eat,  honey.  We  haven't  eaten  either.  Drank 
coffee  and  that's  about  It. 

Judy.  I  don't  think  I  even  want  to  go  to 
the  funeral.  I  can't. 

Mittie.  I'm  thinking  of  having  a  closed 
casket.  I  don't  thUik  I  want  It  open. 

Judy.  I  don't  think  I  want  to  see  him 
1  softly).  I  feel  terrible  saying  that  but  I  Just 
don't. 

Mittie.  No,  honey,  I  know  what  you  mean. 
I  understand.  I  xmderstand,  darling. 

Judy.  We  had  everything  worked  out.  It 
was  all  going  to  be  all  right.  And  then  it  had 
to  happen.  It's  horrible. 

Chester.  Ask  her  about  his  dogs  and  every- 
thing. 

Judy.  Uh,  we  have  a  friend  taking  care  of 
the  dogs. 

Mittie.  Oh,  God,  I'm  so  shocked,  Judy. 

Judy.  Yeah.  It  was  quite  a  shock.  It  hap- 
pened so  fast.  And  they  wouldn't  even  tell 
me.  I  didn't  know  he  was  dead  'til  about 
seven  o'clock.  And  they  knew  when  they 
brought  me  here  that  he  was.  And  they 
wouldn't  even  tell  me. 

Mittie.  Did  ycu  have  to  Identify  him? 

Judy,  (crying).  No. 

Mittie.  Well.  .  .  . 

jMdy.  But  there  were  so  many  of  them;  I 
couldn't  believe  it. 

Mittie.  Senseless,  It  was  just  a  senseless 
killing. 

Judy.  I  know.  That's  what  I  told  them. 
That's  what  they  kept  asking  me — why  did 
he  run?  I  go — What  would  you  do  if  20  men 
come  bursting  In  your  front  door  with  shot 
guns?  What  would  you  do?  And  they  go- 
Well,  Just  what  would  you  do  If  you  were 
In  his  place?  It  was  horrible.  It  was  just  no 
need  for  it  to  happen  at  all. 

JVf  jtf  ie.  What  wUl  we  do? 

Judy.  I  didn't  get  to  make  a  phone  call 
until  yesterday.  Last  night  was  the  first  one 
I  got  to  make.  My  lawyer  just  really  flew 
apart  at  that.  He  raised  a  big  stink  about 
that  and  told  them  they  had  no  right  not 
letting  me  call.  Because  I  asked  as  soon  as 
I  got  here  If  I  could  make  a  phone  call  and 
they  wouldn't  let  me. 

Mittie.  God. 

Judy.  It's  been  awful  In  this  place.  People 
were  taking  pictures  and  stuff.  It  was  like 
a  bunch  of  vultures.  They  acted  like  I  com- 
mitted murder  or  something. 

Mittie.  Are  you  warm  enough? 

Judy.  Yeah,  I  have  one  blanket.  It  stays 
pretty  warm  In  there.  It's  Just  an  Army 
blanket. 

Mittie.  What  clothes  do  you  have? 
Judy.  Just  what  I  had  on  me.  I  co\ildn't 
even — they  wouldn't  let  met  bring  my  purse 
or  nothing. 

Mittie.  Would  you  like  a  Coke  or  some- 
thing? My  mouth  tastes  like.  I've  smoked  so 
many  cigarettes  my  mouth  tastes  like  a.  .  .    . 
Judy.  I've  had  sips  of  coffee  and  that  was  It. 
The  coffee  tastes  so  bad.  ...  We  Just  didn't 
know  what  was  happening.  I  couldn't  believe 
it.  You  know,  Dirk  didn't  run  until  they  were 
inside  the  house,  'til  they  busted  the  door  in 
and  then,  you  know,  he  Jximped  off  the  back 
porch.  Then  they  were  trying  to  do  me,  you 
know,  like — Oh,  did  Dirk  have  a  gun  with 
blm?  They  were  just  trying  to  get  me  all  con- 
fused and  everything. 
Mittie.  Dirk  never  carried  any  guu. 
Judy.  No.  he  never  had  no  gun  with  him. 
We  were  getting  the  house  fixed  up.  We  were 
gohig  to  put  the  bathroom  in.  It  V'as  awful. 
Miitie.  Oh,  God. 


Judy.  I  wonder  If  they  are  ^olng  to  do  any- 
thing about  what  happened  to  Dirk? 

Mittie.  Somebody  else  told  us  too  that  it 
was  Just  out  and  out  murder. 

Judy.  Yeah,  that's  It. 

Mittie.  Cold-blooded  murder.  Some  guna- 
ho  Jerk. 

Judy.  I  can  hardly  talk  about  It? 

Mittie.  Where's  Dirk's  clothes? 

Judy.  A  lot  of  his  clothes  are  in  Gari>er- 
vUle. 

Mittie.  Well,  he's  got  quite  a  few  clothes  at 
home,  too.  I've  cried  when  I  didn't  think  I 
could.  I'm  just  numb. 

Judy,  (crying)  Just  think  of  how  happy  we 
were. 

Mittie.  I  know  it.  Daddy  and  I  were  talking 
about  that.  You  were  just  so  happy. 

Judy.  It's  going  to  be  so  bard. 

Mittie.  Yes.  Judy,  it's  going  to  be  awfully 
hard  on  you,  honey. 

Judy.  I  Just  can't  make  It  without  him. 

Mittie.  What? 

Judy.  I  just  can't  make  it  without  him 
(crying). 

Mittie.  I'll  be  so  glad  when  you  get  out  of 
here  so  I  can  just  love  you. 

Now,  in  May  of  1973,  more  than  a  year  alter 
the  shooting,  the  United  States  government  s 
motion  to  dismiss  the  case  of  The  People  v. 
Lloyd  Clifton  Is  pending  tn  federal  district 
court.  All  sides  agree  it  could  take  as  long 
as  two  years  for  a  final  decision. 

Asked  whether  he  is  optimistic,  tlie  weary 
District  Attorney  Ferroggiaro.  his  political 
ambitions  a  memory,  answers  with  a  wry, 
"No  comment." 

"I'm  optimistic,"  McKittrick  bubbles 
"we'll  win." 

Says  Phil  Ryan:  "The  real  victory  of  the 
people  In  this  case  was  actually  the  indict- 
ment itself.  To  expect  that  Clifton  Is  really 
going  to  be  put  on  trial  Is  to  entertain  illu- 
sions about  how  the  system  operates.  I  am 
saddened  but  hardly  surprised." 

The  sun  shines  on  Humboldt  In  the  spring: 
rivulets  of  spunkwater  dot  the  meadows; 
herds  of  deer  lope  through  the  sequoia.s 
searching  for  Illy  i>ouds;  sheep  wander  the 
bleakscapes  of  stumps;  canyons  echo  the 
chain  saws'  screams. 

In  the  spring  of  1973.  at  a  meeting  of  the 
county  planning  commission,  a  logger  named 
Pete  Johnson  gets  up  to  speak  his  piece. 
"Sometimes  I  get  In  trouble  because  of  talk- 
ing too  much,"  the  logger  says,  "but  I  call  it 
like  I  see  It.  It  is  those  hippies  against 
us  straights,  and  the  rednecks  around  here 
better  wise  up.  Those  hippies  don't  contribute 
one  thing  to  the  area  except  dope." 

In  Whitethorn,  Ms.  Elaine  Lester,  a  veteran 
of  New  York  and  Berkeley,  a  grade-schotil 
teacher  at  an  alternative  school,  is  asked 
about  life  In  the  wilderness.  She  doesn  t 
want  to  talk  about  it.  Things  are  hard 
enough  for  people  .'ust  to  survive."  she  Siiys. 
"without  media  Intervention^-cven  tlie  hip 
media." 

On  the  nearby  Samoa  Peninsula,  the 
coroner  recovers  another  body.  The  Ixxly  had 
a  broken  nose,  broken  hands,  battered  ears, 
startlingly  bine  eyes  and  Indian  features. 
The  body  waits  for  an  identification.  Weeks 
pass  and  It  Is  at^sumed  the  dead  Indian  will 
never  be  Identified.  Just  like  the  murdered 
Indian  found  near  Kneeland  four  years  a^o. 
A  militant  Indian  named  Ru^s  Redner 
says:  "We  don't  want  to  tear  the  whole  damn 
thing  apart,  we  aren't  revolutionaries,  but 
we  will  If  thrfi's  the  only  way  we  can  reach 
our  goals.  I  wouldn't  feel  bad  at  all  if  we 
marched  on  tiie  Humboldt  Courthouse  again 
and  this  tmie  bttrned  down  the  damn  thing, 
to  the  ground." 

In  early  March.  1973.  Mrs.  Mittie  Dii-ken- 
Bon  writes  Phil  Ryan  a  letter.  Attached  to  It 
Is  a  newsclip,  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Times-Stand.ird  from  a  Eureka  housewife. 

"Lloyd  Clifton  has  been  charged  by  our 
D.^  Ferroggiaro  with  the  unnecessary  kill- 
ing of  Dirk  Dickenson.  ...  I  have  t>eeu  under 
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the  impression  that  we  elect  a  DA  for  our 
protection  and  the  grand  Jury  is  chosen  to 
make  oiir  decisions.  .  .  .  From  my  point  of 
view,  eurton  was  justified  and  did  the  pubUc 
a  big  favor.  .  .  .  Tlie  past  few  years'  record 
proves  that  it  talces  a  lot  of  guts  to  en- 
force the  law.  So  let's  bacic  'em  up  and  now 
mow  'em  down." 

Mlttle  Dickenson  wTltes: 

■I  want  so  much  to  answer  that  letter. 
Lord,  it's  almost  a  year  and  it  ail  still  seems 
like  a  nightmare.  Dirk  had  a  right  to  a  trial 
by  Jury,  not  death.  I  wonder  if  I'll  ever  accept 
his  passing.  The  tears  seem  to  flow  more  of  leu 
instead  of   less." 

In  a  cemetery  in  Lincoln,  Calif.,  Judy 
Arnold  stands  ii\  front  of  a  gravestone,  look- 
ing at  the  ground.  She  has  lost  weight;  her 
e\'e3  are  sunken  and  hollow.  She  lives  in  Berk- 
eley, taking  the  days  "one  by  one,  slowly." 
She  is  thinking  about  Dirk's  dream  .  .  . 
Tl^ey  were  coining  for  him.  It  was  an 
execution  squad.  Tlicy  shouldered  the  cabin 
door.  Their  faces  were  blank  and  waxy.  He 
heard  the  gunshots  and  -law  the  glop  of  his 
oun  blood  .  .  .  Judy  Arnold  stands  by  his 
grave  and  remembers  how  she  comforted 
him:  You,  aren't  going  to  die.  babe,  it's  just 
a  dream,  a  lousy,  rotten,  stlly  dream. 

la  mid -March,  a  helicopter  hovers  over 
tlie  eastern  slope  of  Pratt  Mountain  be- 
tween Carbcrville  and  Alderpoint.  It  is 
headed  for  a  cabin.  It  is  a  long  green  Huey 
borrowed  from  the  Presidio  of  San  Pran- 
cliico.  I'he  chopper  touciies  down  in  a  clear- 
ing and  armed  men  leap  from  it  and  run 
for  the  cabin  door.  Leading  the  charge  JiS 
BNDD  agent  Lloyd  Clifton.  Behind  him  are 
Undersheriff  Bollman  and  agent  Kenny 
Kru.sco.  Suddenly  Lloyd  CUfU>n  is  on  the 
back  porch,  and   there   is  a  not. 

It  is  a  carefully  orchestrated  replay  of 
the  shooting.  Watching  everything  is  at- 
torney James  McKlttrlck.  It  ends  when  the 
Huey  takes  off  again.  There  is  a  man  Inside 
playacting  Dirk  Dickenson's  deatl>.  The  gov- 
ernment wants  no  loc.s«  ends. 

Customs  Searchfs:  BoKDtn  or  thb  fcltw 
(By  Harriet  Kat  Herman) 

"Patience  Please,"  reads  the  sign  in  the 
U.S.  Customs  Oiilce  on  the  Canadian-Ameri- 
can border  at  Bl.ilne,  Wash.,  "A  Drug  Free 
America  Cotwes  First." 

There  are  other  signs,  with  much  smaller 
print,  one  warning  that  it  is  an  ollense  to 
interfere  with  or  resist  an  officer,  another 
citing  statutory  authority  for  customs 
searches,  lliey  are  undecipherable  from  more 
tlian  two  or  three  feet  away,  but  the  drug 
sign  can  be  easily  read  from  anywhere  in 
the  room. 

Tliere  is  a  counter,  on  which  the  contents 
of  many  a  pocket  had  been  emptied,  and  a 
wooden  bench  for  waiting.  Two  young  women 
and  a  baby  were  waiting  while  a  strip  search 
was  being  performed  in  a  b.isement  room  on 
tlie  young  man  they  were  traveling  with:  a 
customs  Inspector  had  noticed  old  needle 
tracks  on  his  arm. 

"Interdiction  of  narcotics  is  a  big  mission," 
according  to  Masao  Watanabe.  port  director 
for  the  Blaine  office,  "but  the  bread  and 
butter  here  Is  the  commercial  traffic.  We're 
:u>t  experts  In  drugs." 

BlAaiJU.^KA 

Bl-.iine  is  not  considered  a  focal  point  for 
major  drug  smuggling.  There  is  apparently 
no  heroin  manufacturing  to  speak  of  In  Can- 
ada, according  to  Edward  Gllmore,  regional 
comisel  for  the  Bureau  of  Customs  in  San 
Francisco,  and  "it  would  first  have  to  be 
smuggled  into  Canada,  then  across  to  the 
U.S."  Tlie  greater  problem  is  at  the  Mexican 
border.  "A  very  large  amount  of  heroin  Is 
produced  In  Mexico  and  brought  across." 
Drug  seizures  on  the  Canadian  border  are 
"mostly  marijuana,"  and,  again,  come  no- 
where ne.ir  the  scale  found  at  the  Mexican 
border. 


Nevertheless,  Blaine  Is  part  of  the  nation- 
wide  effort  by  the  Bureau  of  Customs  and 
the  Nixon  Administration  to  crack  down  on 
drug  traffic.  In  filalne,  as  In  the  customs  poets 
throughout  the  country,  the  niunber  of 
customs  Inspectors  has  "Increased  tremen- 
dously," Gllmore  noted,  with  "most  of  our 
energy  and  manpower  on  interdiction  of 
narcotics." 

The  Blaine  office  today  employs  65  customs 
inspectors.  Located  on  Interstate  6,  the 
Blahie  port  collects  $27  million  a  year  in 
revenue,  mostly  on  commercial  shipments 
of  steel  sheets  and  lumber.  Commercial 
trucks  are  routed  to  an  entry  about  a  mile 
away  from  the  crossing  point  for  p.^ssenger 
vehicles. 

QUESTIONING 

Enter  the  traveler,  driving  up  to  a  customs 
Inspection  booth.  Initially,  the  mspector  asks 
questions  to  determine  the  traveler's  citizen- 
ship status.  (People  who  are  not  U.S.  citizens 
are  referred  to  the  Immigration  authorities 
stationed  at  the  border.) 

After  U.S.  citizenship  is  determined  at 
Blaine — the  person's  word  will  usually  suf- 
ftce— a  second  line  of  questioning  Is  pursued 
for  standard  customs  purposes:  'How  long 
v.ere  you  In  Canada?  '  "Did  you  purchase 
anv  thing  in  Canada  that  you're  bringing  back 
with  you?"  (Customs  inspectors  also  ad- 
minister the  regulations  of  dozens  of  federal 
agencies  concerning  importation,  such  as 
animal  quarantines.) 

Many  travelers  are  then  simply  waved 
through.  But  many  are  not.  Customs  inspec- 
tors may  ask  more  questions,  check  identi- 
fication, and  search,  with  any  degree  of 
thoroughness,  the  vehicle  and  luggage. 

Under  statutes  dating  from  Prohibition, 
which  the  courts  have  upheld,  customs  in- 
spectors have  the  authority  to  search  the 
vehicle  and  luggage  of  every  person  crossing 
a  border  into  the  United  States.  At  the 
border,  everybody  Is  a  "suspect."  who  may 
be  trying  to  avoid  paying  a  duty  on  unde- 
clared merchandise  or  who  may  be  sneak- 
ing in  contraband.  The  only  standard  for 
customs  inspectors  to  search  cars  and  lug- 
gage is  "mere  suspicion."  and  you  are  sus- 
picious merely  by  your  presence  at  the  border. 

DISCRETION 

But  the  customs  inspectors  obviously  pick 
and  choose  which  cars  and  which  people 
they  are  going  to  subject  to  further  screen- 
ing. 

"We're  very  limited  In  tune."  Watanab© 
points  out.  "and  a  lot  depends  on  the  vol- 
imie  of  trafBc." 

Built  into  their  broad  powers  to  search 
are  equally  broad  powers  of  discretion.  Who 
tets  searched?  On  what  basis  do  the  cus- 
toms Inspectors  decide';) 

Custom  officials  hislst  there  are  no  gen- 
eral guidelines,  that  each  Interrogation  and 
.search  depends  on  particular  circumstances. 
Further,  the  approaches  and  procedures  vary 
from  one  Inspector  to  another,  with  "different 
modes  of  operations."  according  to  the  port 
director,  "different  lUics  of  questioning — 
you're  not  talking  to  65  robots." 

While  declining  to  generalize,  officials 
indicate  that  the  Inspectors  pay  attention 
to  personal  demeanor,  such  as  "nervousness"; 
such  signs  of  narcotics  u.se  as  "fresh  needle 
marlw.  the  appearance  of  the  eyes'*;  and  In- 
congruities like  "a  clean  license  plate  on  a 
dirty  far"  or  "a  fat  man  who  doesn't  have 
a  double  chin."  Watanabe  sums  up:  "So 
much  of  It  is  feel  and  experience." 

LOCAL    EXPERIENCE 

Many  members  of  the  counter-culture 
population  in  Belllngham.  Wash.,  a  college 
and  paper  mill  town  30  miles  south  of  Blaine, 
disagree.  To  Kenneth  Pox.  a  28-year-old 
"retired  graduate  student."  there  Is  "almost 
an  nnwTltten  law  that  says.  'If  you  have  a 
VW  btis.  you  get  stopped." "  He  says  his  van 
is  searched  nearly  every  time  he  crosses  the 
border,    and    he    often    has    to    empty    his 


pockets.  "One  night  they  went  through  oar 
VW  bus  for  45  minutes,  while  w*  watched 
other  people  pass  right  through."' 

One  evening  Gerry  Booth  and  his  friends 
were  in  a  long  line  at  the  customs  booth 
during  rush  hour.  "We  had  plenty  of  time  to 
observe.  The  straights  were  waved  on;  we 
were  stopped,  and  the  others  we  saw  stopped 
were  also  freaks.""  He  adds.  "It  seems  like 
people  are  always  talking  about  being 
hassled  at  the  border." 

Ron  Sorenson,  25,  staff  worker  for  the 
ACLU  chapter  In  Belllngham,  thinks  that 
a  lot  of  counter-culture  people  are  hassled 
at  the  border  because  they  "have  apprehen- 
sions about  authority  and  law  enforcement, 
and  don't  come  off  well  during  the  insp>ec- 
tor's  questioning."  Other  people  have  similar 
explanations  for  who  gets  stopped,  such  as. 
'•It's  a  matter  of  self-confidence,"  or.  "You 
don't  get  stopped  if  you  have  good  vibes  la 
your  attitude  towards  them."      h 

Dr.  Robert  Marx.  30.  a  bearded,  long-haired 
a.S3istant  professor  of  psychology  at  Belllng- 
ham's  Western  Washington  State  College, 
drives  a  Ford  camper.  He  likes  to  visit  Van- 
couver. 40  miles  north  of  Blaine,  and  es- 
tim.ites  that  he  is  stopped  In  at  least  half  of 
his  frequent  border  crossings  back  from 
Canada.  "I  have  to  get  out  of  my  car.  empty 
my  pockets,  give  them  my  wallet.  Once  they 
opened  a  personal  letter  I  had  in  my  wallet 
and  read  It — I  could  see  his  eyes  moving.  The 
whole  process  usually  takes  half  an  hour. 
Once  an  injector  told  me  he  was  searching 
me  because  I  was  wearing  patchouli  oil.  He 
said  it  Is  likely  to  be  covering  up  other  odors, 
like  marijuana.  Another  time,  they  asked  me 
why  I  used  patchouli  oil;  I  said  I  liked  the 
way  it  smells." 

Customs  officials  categorically  deny  that 
long-hairs  are  singled  out  for  closer  scrutiny 
than  straight-looking  people.  "Were  pretty 
much  human  beings  with  kids  ourselves," 
the  port  director  stresses.  '"Long  hair  Is  not 
a  big  thing  these  days."' 

EXPERIMENT 

.  Donnhig  hippie  garb,  I  joined  a  group  of 
long-hairs  for  a  drive  to  the  border  in  Bob 
Marx's  van.  In  Canada,  the  seven  of  us 
bought  some  sparkling  elder.  When  we 
crossed  back  to  the  U.S.,  we  had  two  bottles 
left  (a  non-dutiable  amount).  In  addition 
to  asking  if  we  were  all  U.S.  citizens,  the  In- 
spector asked  the  driver  for  Identification. 
When  he  asked  about  purchases,  we  told  him 
about  the  two  bottles  of  elder,  which  he 
wanted  to  see.  Coming  Into  the  back  part 
of  the  van,  he  asked  each  of  us  our  names, 
beaming  a  flashlight  on  our  faces,  and  looked 
through  my  purse.  He  didn't  examine  It 
very  thoroughly:  he  seemed  to  be  searching 
it  just  because  it  was  there.  We  were  then 
allowed  to  pass  through. 

I  returned  the  next  day  dreased  In  Jitralght 
clothes,  driving  a  standard  compact  car.  The 
hispeclor  simply  asked  the  routine  questions 
as  to  citizenship,  purchases  and  length  of 
visit  in  Canada.  Inquired  whether  the  brief- 
case on  the  front  seat  was  mine;  and  then 
waved  me  on. 

When  I  described  the  difference  in  treat- 
ment to  customs  officials,  they  repeated  that 
they  could  not  generalize;  that  any  of  a  myr- 
iad of  particular  details  could  have  ac- 
counted for  the  difference. 

The  ACLU  of  Washington  did  a  preliminary 
survey  of  border  searches  at  Blaine  last 
Veteran's  Day.  "Tlie  data  are  of  course  crude." 
notes  Lauren  Selden,  the  affiliate's  executive 
director,  "but  still  suggestive  of  a  discrimi- 
natory pattern."  Out  of  a  total  number  of 
125  cars  entering  the  U.S.  during  a  two-hour 
period,  99  had  straight-looking  occupants, 
28  hippies.  Of  the  125  cars,  28  were  given 
trunk  searches — appproximately  one  out  of 
five.  Trunk  searches  were  performed  on  18  of 
the  99  straight  cars — slightly  less  than  one 
out  of  five.  On  the  26  hippie  cars.  10  trunk 
searches  were  performed^about  two  out  of 
five. 
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STRIP   SEARCHES 

Border  searches  are  by  no  means  limited 
to  vehicles  and  belongings.  "Mere  suspicion" 
Is  sufficient  for  a  pat-down  or  frisk  for  weap- 
cns,  inspection  of  shoes  and  outer  cloth- 
ing. Then  there  is  the  strip  search,  where  the 
traveler  has  to  take  off  all  his  clothes  and 
bend  over  so  that  the  Inspector  can  observe 
his  rectum.  As  strip  searches  can  obviously 
yield  little  in  the  way  of  illicit  booze,  they 
were  not  a  subject  of  mfich  litigation  during 
Prohibition.  In  recent  years,  courts  have 
upheld  strip  searches  In  countless  narcotics 
cn.ses.  The  governing  standard  is  "reason- 
ableness," and  a  "reasonable  search"  is  one 
based  on  "real  suspicion."  "Real  suspicion" 
means  that  the  inspector  can  recite  "artic- 
ulable, objective  facts"  in  support  of  the 
strip  search.  The  facts  must  refer  specifically 
to  the  particular  Individual.  The  "recltable 
facts"  can  be  simply  what  the  person  an- 
swered to  the  Inspector's  questions;  "nerv- 
ousness" can  be  considered  an  objective  fact 
justifying  a  strip  search. 

To  perform  a  legal  search  of  the  scope  of 
a  strip  search,  a  police  officer  on  American 
s:il  would  need  probable  cause — objective 
facts  that  would  arouse  the  suspicions  of 
an  ordinary,  prudent  person.  A  customs 
officer  just  needs  reasons  that  would  arouse 
the  suspicions  of  a  customs  officer. 

A  few  summers  ago,  several  thousand 
young  people  were  returning  across  the 
border  between  Washington  and  British  Co- 
lumbia from  Strawberry  Mountain  Rock 
Festival,  held  just  outside  Vancouver.  Eliza- 
beth Daugert.  now  a  freshman  at  Western 
Washington  State,  was  15  at  the  time.  "It 
seemed  like  everybody  coming  back  was 
stopped.  We  had  to  go  Inside  and  wait,  and, 
then  we  were  brought  to  another  room  In 
groups  of  three  or  four  girls  and  a  matron 
-asked  \is  to  take  our  clothes  off.  They  could 
have  been  more  thorough;  it  just  seemed 
like  kind  of  a  gesture.  We  all  thought  It  was 
ridiculous,  kind  of  a  Joke,  yet  scary — we 
didn't  know  they  could  do  that.  It  was  a  kind 
of  authority  I  hadn't  encountered.  It  was 
strange  seeing  that  they  have  so  much  con- 
trol over  you.  Afterwards,  I  was  outraged  by 
the  Idea,  by  the  thoui^ht  that  they  could  do 
that,  though  at  the  time  It  seemed  so  ridic- 
ulous that  I  dldn"t  take  It  seriously." 

The  same  thing  happened  coming  back 
from  that  rock  festival  to  Linda  Cash,  now 
a  legal  worker  In  the  ACLU  office  in  Seattle. 
"We  were  waiting  In  line  In  the  car  for  a 
full  hour.  As  soon  as  we  got  to  the  Inspection 
booth,  we  were  pulled  out  of  the  car  and 
taken  into  the  building.  Then  they  took  me 
off  alone,  told  me  to  take  all  my  clothing 
off,  made  be  bend  over  and  looked  up  my 
butt.'-  ■ 

The  regional  counsel  for  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  recalls  no  discussions  or  evaluations 
within  the  bureau  after  this  set  of  whole- 
sale strip  searches.  "I  assume  whatever  hap- 
pened was  appropriate." 

CAVITT   SEARCHES 

strip  searches  pale  In  comparison  to  the 
"Intrusive  body  cavity  search."  Customs  of- 
ficers can  take  border  crossers  to  a  local  physl- 
,  clan  for  rectal  and  vaginal  examinations,  and 
Sfor  stomach  pumplngs.  The  governing  stand- 
ard for  body  cavity  searches  la  a  "clear  ludica- 
^  tlon"  that  contraband  will  be  found.  In  many 
court  cases,  the  "clear  Indication"  has  been  "a 
greasy    substance    on    the    buttocks."    Body 
cavity  searches  must  conform  to  acceptable 
medical  practice,  and  are  not  supposed  to  en- 
tall   "unnecessary   force."    (A   court   upheld 
a  vaginal  search  performed  by  a  doctor  as  six 
people,  including  two  men,  held  the  woman 
down.) 

The  "clear  Indication"  test  apparently 
leaves  a  lot  to  be  desired.  A  federal  appeals 
judge  In  a  recent  dissenting  opinion  noted 
that  contrabEtnd  Is  actually  found  In  only 
15  to  20  percent  of  body  cavity  searches. 


The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  never  decided 
a  customs  body  cavity  case. 

At  no  point  in  any  level  of  search  by  cus- 
toms officials  Is  a  warrant  necessary. 

Customs  officials  refused  to  discuss  vhether 
there  are  many  body  cavity  searches  initiated 
at  Blaine,  nor  would  they  discuss  the  fre- 
quency of  strip  searches. 

TIELO 

According  to  Rod  Hawkes.  a  third-year  law 
student  at  the  University  of  Washington  and 
a  legal  intern  researching  border  law  for  the 
ACLU,  what  little  published  data  there  are 
on  border  searches  indicate  that  the  yield  on 
all  personal  searches  is  about  as  low  as  on 
body  cavity  searches — 80  to  85  per  cent  nega- 
tive. "That  percentage  is  probably  not  much 
better  than  you'd  find  from  a  random  search 
of  people  on  any  college  campus,"  Hawkes 
commented. . 

Of  the  narcotics  seizures  made  at  Blaine, 
customs  officials  readily  acknowledge  that 
most  are  of  marijuana  for  personal  use, 
rather  than  hard  drugs  or  commercial 
amounts  of  marijuana. 

If  a  commercial  cache  Is  found,  or  If  any 
amount  of  heroin  is  found,  customs  person- 
nel call  In  the  U.S.  attorney's  office.  If  a 
s)nall  amount  of  marijuana  or  hashish  Is 
found,  the  question  of  prosecution  "may  vary 
from  jurisdiction  to  Jurisdiction,"  according 
to  their  regional  counsel.  "Customs  may  have 
an  arrangement  with  the  local  U.S.  attorney, 
with  guidelines  Indicating  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  office  wants  to  be  notified. 
The  customs  Inspector  may  decide  to  make 
an  administrative  dtsposition." 

At  Blaine,  "administrative  disposition"' 
frequently  means  confiscating  the  car.  Under 
the  basic  customs  statute,  any  vehicle  In 
which  contraband  is  brought  to  the  border 
is  subject  to  seizxire.  Technically,  it  is  a  for- 
feiture. An  apparently  common  practice  is  to 
"'remit  the  forfeiture"" — return  the  car — upon 
payment  of  $100. 

One  Belllngham  resident  told  of  being  held 
for  about  five  hours  when  customs  Inspectors 
found  "a  joint  of  grass,  a  few  tabs  of  acid," 
then  being  "fined"  $100  and  released. 

When  four  marijuana  seeds  were  found  on 
the  floor  of  one  young  woman's  car.  she  was 
to!d  it  would  cost  her  ""$25  a  seed"  to  get 
her  car  back. 

A  young  man  walked  Into  the  ACLU  office 
In  Seattle;  his  car  had  been  seized  at  the 
border  because  some  marijuana  was  found 
on  his  car,  and  he  didn't  have  the  $100  he 
was  told  he  would  have  to  pay  to  get  It  back. 
He  hadn't  even  been  to  Canada;  he  had  been 
turned  away  at  the  Canadian  border  because 
he  had  no  money  with  him,  but  he  had  to  go 
through  U.S.  customs  to  turn  around. 

NO    STANDARD 

The  $100  is  not  a  fixed  rate,  according 
to  Gllmore.  The  customs  Inspectors  do  re- 
ceive "general  guidelines."  but  they  are  "not 
published,  not  available";  they  are  "Internal 
memoranda  strictly  for  customs." 

Cars  can  be  seized  when  a  small  amount  of 
marijuana  is  found  on  the  person  of  a  pas- 
senger. John  Wlren"s  1970  Volkswagen  was 
ceized  last  February  when  a  strip  search  at 
Blaine  revealed  that  one  passenger  had  an 
ounce  of  hashish  concealed  in  his  crotch. 
Wiren  dldn"t  know  that  the  passenger  was 
carrying  contraband.  He  was  never  charged 
for  anything,  and  charges  apalnst  the  pas- 
senger were  later  dropped.  The  Bureau  of 
Customs  still  has  Wlren"s  car. 

When  administrative  appeals  on  Wiren's 
behalf  were  unsuccessful,  the  Washington 
ACLU  In  November  filed  suit  In  Federal  court, 
charging  that  Wlren  was  deprived  of  his  prop. 
erty  without  due  process  of  law. 

The  affiliate  Is  preparing  another  suit 
against  the  customs  bureau,  with  Hawkes  as 
a  plaintiff,  to  compel  the  agency  to  make 
reliable  data  on  border  searches  available  to 
the  public  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act. 


Meanwhile,  Ann  Nugent  from  the  Billlng- 
ham,  ACLU  chapter,  Is  preparing  a  pamphlet 
on  border  rights.  Or,  rather,  the  lack  of  them. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentlemEin  from  Florida 
•  Mr.  Frev). 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  woxild  like 
to  compliment  both  sides  on  this  debate. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  question  on  any- 
body's part  about  the  deep  concern  and 
the  sincerity  of  everybody  who  is  taking 
part  in  this  issue  on  the  question  of  drug 
abase.  I  think  probably  there  are  a  few- 
facts  which  should  be  emphasized  in  con- 
sidering this  i-ssue. 

We  have  about  560,000  Americans 
mostly  young  people  who  are  Involved 
with  heroin.  It  has  been  a  problem  in  the 
ghettos  for  years  which  has  been  ignored 
by  the  rest  of  America  until  recently.  As 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Rangle)  has  said,  the  problem  is  now 
spreading  across  the  coxmtry  and  we  have 
finally  become  excited  about  It.  I  sup- 
pose we  are  paying  for  our  sins  for  not 
doing  something  about  this  before. 

We  have  about  170.000  tons  of  illegal 
poppies  being  grown  in  the  world  today 
and  we  need  only  about  60,000  tons  to 
supply  this  coimtry. 

The  gentlemen  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Hastings)  and  Maine  <Mr.  Kyros)  and  I 
have  traveled  to  places  where  poppies 
are  grown  to  study  the  problem.  We 
desperately  need  to  strengthen  and  make 
more  effective  our  efforts  to  control  the 
narcotics  problem.  In  our  report  to  the 
Congress  we  stated: 

It  is  our  firm  conclusion  that  u-less  dras- 
tic changes  are  made  we  will  continue  to  be 
plagued  by  the  supplies  cf  illegal  drugs  In 
tlie  United  States  for  some  time  to  come. 

We  learned  in  Thailand  that  poppy 
could  be  purchased  for  $250  which  could 
be  brought  into  the  United  States  and 
sold  for  between  $250,000  and  $1,000,000. 

The  problem  we  have  had  between 
BNDD  and  Customs  personnel  still  exists. 
The  individual  agents  in  the  field  are  all 
working  hard  but  the  friction  increases 
in  intensity  the  closer  one  gets  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  This  must  cease.  Any  time 
an  effort  lost  is  too  much. 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  con- 
cerning how  this  bill  arrived  on  the  floor. 
Frankly  if  the  Members  want  to  know, 
I  really  do  not  care.  This  is  not  a  prob- 
lem that  should  have  been  taken  care  of 
a  day  ago  or  a  week  ago  or  a  month  ago 
or  a  year  ago.  It  should  have  been  taken 
care  of  years  and  years  ago.  This  prob- 
lem has  been  aroimd  and  nothing  has 
been  done  about  it. 

My  feeling  is  there  is  a  tremendous 
urgency  to  the  drug  problem.  If  I  am 
wrong  and  the  Members  feel  differently, 
then  we  can  afford  to  wait,  but  if  I  am 
right,  if  the  facts  I  have  highlighted  are 
significant,  I  think  the  time  to  act  is  now. 
If  there  are  legislative  problems,  cer- 
tainly we  can  correct  them  as  we  go 
along. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I  know 
there  are  Members  who  feel  differently 
than  I  do — but  honestly  I  believe  we  need 
action — action  now.  I  urge  a  vote  for  the 
reorganization — and  against  the  Waldie 
resolution. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  nilnols.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlemtin  yield? 
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Mr.  FREY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, during  the  past  2  years,  I  have  fa- 
miliarized myself  with  the  workings  of 
a.3cncies  responsible  for  drug  enforce- 
ment. Beginning  in  1971.  I  watched  the 
U.S.  Government  initiate  a  worldwide 
program  to  stop  tlie  illegal  international 
trafficking  in  narcotics,  particularly 
heroin. 

U.S.  Bm-eau  of  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs  (BNDD)  and  customs  agents 
were  sent  to  the  far  comers  of  the  globe 
to  work  with  law  enforcement  officials 
.  in  those  areas  in  a  mutual  effort  to  eradi- 
cade  the  scourge  of  heroin  from  the 
world. 

This  effort,  although  commendable, 
has  been  only  partially  successful.  Al- 
though there  are  several  factors  limiting 
the  effectiveness  of  the  U.S.  international 
narcotics  control  effort,  the  most  serious 
problems  involve  the  differences  which 
developed  within  the  U.S.  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee of  International  Narcotics  Con- 
trol, particularly  between  BNDD  and 
U.S.  Customs. 

There  has  been  evidence  of  petty 
jealousies  as  well  as  vying  for  positions 
of  leadership  and  authority.  Rather  than 
concentrating  energies  on  eliminating 
di-ugs,  men  are  expending  their  energies 
on  bureaucratic  rivalries.  Grappling  with 
the  drug  problem  becomes  secondary  in 
importance.  Taking  credit  for  di-amatic 
drug  seizures  or  significant  break- 
throughs Is  of  utmost  importance. 
Rather  than  coordinate  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate the  problem  of  drugs,  agents  con- 
tribute to  already  deep  divisions  between 
agencies,  thus  precluciing  effective  anti- 
diug  activities. 

Bureaucratic  tensions  are  nowhere 
more  evident  than  in  certain  countries 
of  Latin  America.  Congressman  Robert 
Steele  accompanied  me  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica this  past  January  to  investigate  steps 
being  taken  there  to  control  the  produc- 
tion of  and  trafficking  in  hei'oln  and 
cocaine. 

Jurisdictional  disputes  and  strained 
relations  between  BNDD  and  Customs 
agents  were  common.  The  first  recom- 
mendation of  our  study  mission  was  that 
President  Nixon  reorganize  the  U.S.  antl- 
narcotics  effort  in  order  to  end  "over- 
lapping responsibilities,  eliminate  bu- 
reaucratic friction,  and  increase  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  Federal  Government's  war 
against  Illicit  drugs."  Our  specific  sug- 
gestion was  that  a  new  Office  of  Drug 
Abuse  Investigation  and  Enforcement  be 
established  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 
It  became  apparent  to  many  that  such 
a  reorganization  was  needed  to  Integrate 
the  activities  of  these  two  Bureaus.^  This 
was  one  of  the  most  significant  fea'tures 
of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2. 

Unfortunately,  there  were  those  In 
the  executive  branch  who  objected  to  the 
loss  of  pei-sonnel  resulting  from  the 
transfer  of  500  customs  personnel  to  the 
Department  of  Justice.  To  eliminate 
.  these  objections,  it  was  decided  to  trans- 
fer between  900  and  1,000  individuals 
from  the  Immigration  and  Natiiraliza- 
tion  Service  to  the  Treasury  Department. 
As  we  all  know,  this  led  to  serious 
reservations   In   Congress   and   several 


labor  tmlons  regarding  the  Ulegal  ahen 
problems  facing  the  United  States — res- 
ervations which  threatened  the  approval 
of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2. 

To  alleviate  congressional  and  union 
concerns,  the  administration  agreed  to 
make  section  2  of  the  reorganization  plan 
"Inoperative"  after  passage  of  the  bill. 
In  essence,  this  means  that  there  will  be 
no  transfer  of  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  inspectors  to  the  Bureau 
of  Customs. 

Certain  Congressmen  objected  to  ex- 
ecutive behavior  In  neutralizing  labor 
opposition  to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2. 
There  was  much  talk  about  the  Execu- 
tive's contempt  for  Congress  and  the  leg- 
islative process.  I  believe  such  objections 
should  be  heard  but  I  would  caution  my 
fellow  colleagues  not  to  permit  the  cen- 
tral issue  of  the  reorganization  plan  to 
be  forgotten  in  the  midst  of  hot  debate. 

The  momentum  that  is  developing  in 
the  antinarcotics  struggle  must  be  main- 
tained and  accelerated.  Consolidation  of 
drug  enforcement  activities  into  one 
strong  central  drug  law  enforcement 
agency  is  crucial  to  the  success  of  this 
process. 

Conjjress  led  the  battle  for  immediate 
and  effective  legislation  to  coordinate 
and  strengthen  the  Federal  drug  law 
enforcement  effort.  The  controversial 
section  2  of  the  Reorganizational  Plan 
was  hastily  and,  I  might  add,  poorly  - 
conceived.  Such  difficulties  are  to  be  ex- 
pected when  gearing  up  forces  to  combat 
a  crisis  situation. 

While  this  development  was  regret- 
table, it  must  not  jeopardize  passage  of 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2.  The  Congress, 
and  I  emphasize  the  Congress,  must  ap- 
prove the  Reorganization  Plan  with  the 
understanding  that  section  2,  which  Is 
not  critical  to  the  success  of  the  afltidrug 
effort,  will  not  be  implemented. 

Drugs  have  never  been  a  partisan  issue. 
At  a  time  when  real  progress  Is  being 
made  on  all  fronts  in  the  fight  against 
drug  abuse,  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
keep  the  issue  nonpartisan. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Roncallo)  . 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  call  on  my  colleagues  to 
support  a  much-needed  reorganization  of 
the  Federal  Government's  drug  enforce- 
ment programs  by  voting  "no"  on  Reso- 
lution 382,  before  you  this  morning. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  is  not  only 
a  major  step  in  streamlining  our  Na- 
tion's drug  enforcement  capability,  it  Is 
vital  if  we  are  to  continue  moving  for- 
ward in  our  war  on  drugs. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  in  this  Chamber 
will  disagree  as  to  the  severity  of  the 
drug  problem  in  our  coimtry  today,  nor 
will  they  disagree  as  to  the  absolutely 
critical  need  to  marshal  the  most  co- 
ordinated and  effective  attack  possible 
on  this  complex  problem.  Moreover,  our 
present  line  of  attack  Is  fragmented  and, 
in  some  respects,  loosely  alined.  Some 
half  dozen  different  Federal  agencies 
have  overlapping  responsibilities  for  var- 
ious aspects  of  the  drug  problem. 

As  the  newspaper,  Newsday,  pointed 
out  repeatedly  in  an  excellent  series  of 
articles  recently  which  traced  the  drug 


problem  from  the  poppy  fields  of  Turkey 
to  the  sidewalks  of  New  York,  such  divi- 
sion in  our  enforcement  effort  has  of 
necessity  led  at  times  to  dupUcation  of 
effort,  jealousy  over  roles  and  functions 
and,  at  times,  less  than  maximum  effi- 
ciency. Without  favorable  action  for  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2,  these  jurisdic- 
tional problems  will  remain. 

The  plan  before  us  today  provides  us 
with  a  solution,  logical  and  workable,  to 
these  problems.  It  calls  for  the  creation 
of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion, which  by  the  way  does  not  have 
prosecutor  authority  which  will  operate 
as  a  single  unified  command  post  within 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  direct  all 
Federal  drug  enforcement.  Such  a  con- 
solidation is  consistent  with  recommen- 
dations going  back  as  far  as  the-  first 
Hoover  Commission  in  1949.  to  President 
Kemiedy's  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion in  1963,  and  much  more  recently, 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Shafer 
Commission  in  March  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  deeply  significant 
that  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  has  re- 
ceived the  enthusiastic  support  of  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  and  local  district  attorneys  offices. 
In  my  own  State,  In  fact,  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department,  the  largest  in 
the  country,  not  only  is  enthusiastically 
supporting  the  plan,  but  has  also  recom- 
mended that  the  entire  New  York  City 
antinai-cotics  effort  by  combined  under 
the  proposed  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration and  be  a  joint  Federal-local 
effort. 

In  summary,  I  submit  that  there  have 
been  great  strides  in  the  war  on  drugs  in 
the  last  few  years,  but  greater  efforts  are 
needed.  Establishment  of  Oie  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  helping  to  rid  this  coimtry  of 
a  menace  that  we  can  ill  afford. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  or- 
ganization by  voting  "no"  on  resolution 
382. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approval and  in  support  of  the  plan. 

There  is  no  good  justification  to  delay 
action  on  a  reorganization  that  everyone 
agrees  is  needed.  The  men  in  the  field, 
who  live  with  the  problem,  the  men  who 
have  the  responsibility  to  protect  the 
public  are  for  the  reorganization.  Some 
of  them  are  as  follows : 

Support  For.  the  Reorcakization  Plan 

The  roUowlug  Is  a  partial  list  of  those  who 
urge  that  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  oX  1973 
be  allowed  to  take  eSect : 

The  National  Commlsslou  on  Marihuana 
and  Drug  Abuse. 

Professor  James  Q.  Wilson.  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Government.  Harvard 
University,  and  Chairman  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  for  Drug  Abuse"  Prevention. 

Mr.  Don  Demlng.  Chief  of  Police  of  Win- 
netka,  Illinois,  and  President  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

Mr.  Qulnn  Tamm,  Executive  Director  of 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Davis.  Chief  of  Police  of  Los 
Angeles.  California. 

BCayor  Louis  Welch  of  Houston,  Texas,  who 
also  serves  as  Chairman  of  the  National  Con« 
f  erence  of  Mayors. 
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Mayor  Richard  Hatcher  of  Oary,  Indian*. 
Mr.  John  Bellzzl,   Director.   International 
Narcotics  Enforcement  Officers  Association. 
New  York  State  Narcotics  Board. 
Frank  Rogers,  Chief  Prosecutor.  New  York 
Criminal  Courts. 
Cook  County,  IlUnols,  States  Attorney. 
Executive  Dlreqtor  of  Chicago  Crime  Com- 
mission. 
The  Chicago  Police  Department. 
The  Illinois  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
The  New  York  City  Police  Department. 
The  Atlanta  PoUce  Department. 
Director  of  Public   Safety,  Dade  County, 
Florida. 
Director  of  Public  Safety.  Broward  County, 
u     Florida. 

Miami  Beach  PoUce  Department. 
Florida  Department  of  Law  Enforcement. 
DeKalb   County,   Georgia,   Police   Depart- 
ment. 
Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay,  New  York  City. 
Executive  Director.  Atlanta  Crime  Com- 
mission. 

District  Attorney,  Fulton  County  (In- 
cludes Atlanta). 

President,     Georgia     District     Attorneys* 
Association. 
Illinois  Law  Enforcement  Commission. 
Kansas  City  Police  Department. 
Mayor  Stephen  May,  Rochester,  New  York. 
Mayor  Frank  Rlzzo,  PhUadelphla,  Pa. 

We  should  heed  their  advice. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Minish)  . 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  1968 
Pi'esident  Johnson  proposed  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  1.  that  transferred  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  to  Justice  and  es- 
tablished a  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs.  I  recognize  that  some 
of  theMembers  on  the  other  side  may 
not  wTOit  to  talk  about  this,  because  I 
recall  vividly  that  when  the  plan  was 
proposed,  they  said  that  it  was  creat- 
ing another  bureaucracy. 

Let  me  say  this:  It  was  xu-gent  then, 
and  it  is  more  urgent  now. 

However,  this  is  legislation  which  w© 
need  now,  not  tomorrow.  This  is  the  No 

1  killer  in  the  United  States,  drugs,  and 
we  ought  to  do  something  about  It  here 
and  now. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  McCloskey)  . 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chaliman.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  what  I  trust  is  the  pres- 
ence of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  committee  I  voted 
against  this  plan,  and  today  I  will  vote 
for  the  plan.  I  want  to  say  that  when 
the  Waldie  resolution  of  disapproval  was 
first  presented,  I  felt  it  proper  In  view 
of  section  2  of  the  bill,  which  took  away 
from  the  nnmlgration  and  Naturalization 
Service  some  900  inspectors  at  a  time 
when  they  desperately  needed  far  more 
than  they  have  today.  On  the  merits  of 
this  bill,  however,  approximately  95  per- 
cent of  the  effect  of  the  bill,  to  consoli- 
date the  drug  abuse  enforcement  section 
under  Justice,  is  highly  appropriate.  The 
proposed  transfer  of  Immigration  Serv- 
ice personnel  was  not. 

The  reorganization  plan  will  become 
effective  on  July  1  if  we  enact  It  Into 
law  today.  We  are  assured  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  that  a  bUl  to 
repeal  the  defective  section  2  will  be 
reported  out  by  his  subcommittee,  hope- 
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fully  next  week,  and  will  be  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  before  the  date  the  law 
becomes  effective,  July  1. 

Therefore,  we  have  the  legislative 
power  and  the  ability,  to  remedy  this  de- 
fect legislatively  before  the  bill  itself  goes 
into  effect. 

If  I  believed  that  the  administration 
meant  what  it  said  in  this  agreement  that 
they  were  not  going  to  faithfully  execute 
section  2  of  the  bill,  I  would  vote  against 
it  regardless,  believing  such  an  agree- 
ment to  be  an  outrageous  violation  of 
proper  governmental  process.  There  is  a 
provision  of  law  that  we  ourselves  have 
given  the  administration,  however,  sec- 
tion 686.  title  31  of  the  United  States 
Code,  where  services  of  one  department 
can  be  performed  by  employees  of 
another. 

In  talking  with  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment, I  am  informed  that  it  was  this 
law  they  were  relying  on  when  they 
agreed  to  make  section  2  "inoperative." 
The  administration  guarantees  that  they 
will  faithfully  execute  this  law  as  we 
enact  It  until  such  time  as  we  pass  a 
bill,  or  until  It  is  clear  we  do  not  pass 
a  bill,  and  they  will  perform  lawfully 
under  this  section  by  using  other  per- 
sonnel to  perform  the  tasks  assigned  by 
section  2. 

Under  those  circumstances  I  believe 
we  should  vote  against  tins  resolution  of 
disapproval. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  DiNCEiL). 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
presented  with  what  Is  agreed  by  all 
parties  as  being  a  badly  flawed  plan  of 
reorganization.  The  plan  of  reorganiza- 
tion should  be  voted  down  and  the  dis- 
approvhag  resolution  should  be  supported 
by  this  body. 

If  drug  abuse  is  a  major  problem,  and 
I  agree  that  it  is  one  of  the  great  single 
problems  in  our  Nation,  then  it  is  a  mat- 
ter which  should  be  legislated  upon  by 
this  body. 

I  would  challenge  anybody  on  the  com- 
mittee which  has  considered  this  matter, 
or  In  this  body,  to  point  out  a  failm-e  by 
this  Congress  to  give  this  administration, 
or  anything  else,  that  which  they  have 
sought  in  terms  of  legislative  authority  or 
in  terms  of  money  or  personnel  to  com- 
bat the  problem. 

There  will  be  no  inaction  if  Congress 
legislates  on  this  matter,  yet  we  are  pre- 
sented with  a  very  clearly  and  admittedly 
flawed  device.  Indeed,  the  committee 
says:  ■ 

If  the  plan  Is  not  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  committee  is  prepared  to  consider 
legislative  proposals  within  Its  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  matters  in  question. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  who 
speaks  in  favor  of  the  reorganization 
plan,  clearly  points  out  the  defects. 

Lest  it  be  the  impression  of  my  col- 
leagues that  there  are  not  others  who 
agree  the  plan  Is  badly  flawed,  I  have 
here  a  copy  of  an  agreement  between  a 
representative  of  the  administration,  the 
Deputy  Head  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Fred  Malek,  and  a  number  of 
representatives  of  labor  organizations, 


wherein  the  administration  agrees,  and 

I  now  quote — 

to  make  section  2  of  the  Plan  inoperative. 

"Inoperative"  happens  to  be  a  very 
new  and  a  very  good  word  in  the  Wash- 
ington lexicon. 

Nevertheless,  it  should  be  known  that 
we  can  legislate.  We  can  legislate  well, 
and  we  can  legislate  on  a  plan  which  will 
do  what  the  Congress  believes  should  be 
done  in  the  public  interest. 

The  reorganization  plan  device  is 
fundamentally  a  defective  device.  We 
vote  "yes"  or  we  vote  "no."  As  my  col- 
league from  Csdifomia  pointed  out,  we 
can  neither  cross  a  "T"  nor  dot  an  "I," 
yet  here  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  makes 
"inoperative"  a  major  section  of  the  bill. 

The  proE>osal  is  defective.  It  guts  the 
Bureau  of  Customs.  It  guts  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service. 

It  says.  "We  will  consider  the  problem 
of  drugs,"  and  I  agree  it  is  important, 
"but  we  will  disregard  the  problems  of 
illegal  immigration  and'  other  smuggling 
into  this  country  in  defiance  of  our  cus- 
toms laws  and  other  laws  of  the  United 
States." 

Let  us  come  forward  with  a  balanced 
plan.  Let  us  legislate.  Let  us  carry  out 
the  function  of  the  Congress  by  doing 
that  with  which  we  are  cnateed  with  do- 
ing under  the  Constitution.  Let  us  come 
forward  with  a  program  whlclWill  strike 
at  the  heart  of  drugs  and  whidi  will  also 
protect  the  other  agencies  whlcV  'are  in- 
volved here. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  and  I  urge  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  support  House  Resolution  382,  Disap- 
proving Reorganization  Plan  No.  2.  The 
White  House  has  declared  Plan  No.  2 
"Inoperative"  in  part. 

I  believe  that  the  efficiency  and  the  ex- 
pertise of  the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service  would  be  greatly  reduced 
or  totally  eliminated  if  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2,  section  2.  were  to  be  allowed 
to  go  Into  effect  on  June  11,  1973. 

I  support  the  efforts  by  the  administra- 
tion, the  Congress  and  State  and  local 
drug  law  enforcement  officials  to  combat 
the  flow  of  dangerous  drugs  into  and 
through  the  United  States,  but  I  cannot 
support  what  I  believe  would  be  the  dis- 
mantlement of  the  INS  imder  the  Ad- 
ministration's Reorganization  Plan.  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  plan  would  remove  the  front 
line  security  for  the  United  States  against 
entry  into  this  coimtry  by  illegal  aliens. 
TTie  whole  plan,  as  I  understand  it  now. 
has  been  riddled  with  what  I  would  term, 
"questionable  deals"  purposely  circum- 
venting the  legislative  prerogatives  of  the 
Congress  and  deals  made  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  which  simply 
wants  to  avoid  political  embarrassment 
by  the  possible,  and  I  would  hor>e.  £u;tual 
defeat  of  the  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
with  the  House  approval  today  of  House 
Resolution  382.  which  disapproves  the 
entire  Reorganization  Plan. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
move  to  the  introduction  of  positive  leg- 
islation to  strengthen  the  law  enforce- 
ment arm  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
halting  the  flow  of  dangerous  drugs  into 
the  United  States.  Certain  legislation 
along  these  lines  has  already  been  Intro- 
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duced  in  the  House  and  deserves  the  re- 
spective legislative  committee  action  and 
cooperation  from  the  administration 
anti-drug  forces  in  the  formulating  of  a 
solid  piece  of  legislation. 

First,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  must  adopt  House  Resolution  382. 

We  must  stop  this  ill-conceived  move 
by  the  administration,  under  section  2  of 
the  Reorganization  Plan,  to  transfer  the 
almost  1,000  INS  forces  from  their  nec- 
essary duty  of  inspection  of  persons  and 
their  documents  to  prevent  the  entry  of 
illegal  aliens  into  the  United  States. 

As  we  know,  the  duties  of  the  INS  of- 
ficers includes  the  apprehension  of  p.llens 
who  have  entered  the  United  States  il- 
legally. In  1972,  according  to  figures  I 
obtained  Tuesday  of  this  week  from  the 
INS  ofQce  in  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  Service  apprehended  approximately 
506,000  such  aliens  who  have  been  de- 
ported or  are  subject  to  deportation. 

As  a  comparison,  in  1957  the  INS  ap- 
prehended 59,000  such  aliens.  Eight  years 
later  in  1965,  110,000  aliens  were  ap- 
prehended. Then.  506,000  aliens  were  ap- 
prehended in  1972.  The  growth  of  the 
illegal  alien  problem  is  obvious. 

The  number  of  illegal  aliens  entering 
the  United  States  since  1957  has  in- 
creased while  the  INS  has  continuously 
suffered  a  shortage  of  manpower  to  seek 
out  these  undesirables  who  would  and 
who  do  cause,  in  many  cases,  the  serioiis 
problems  the  United  States  faces  with 
increased  welfare  roles,  poor  working 
wages,  crime  problems  and  the  unem- 
ployment of  American  citizens. 

I  wish  to  point  out  in  one  area  of  the 
United  States  during  calendar  year  1972 
that  the  Detroit  district  of  the  INS  was 
responsible  for  the  rejection  of  approxi- 
mately 20,000  aliens  who  were  attempting 
to  come  to  this  country  for  one  or  more 
reasons  contraiy  to  the  immigration 
laws  and,  therefore,  against  the  best 
Interests  of  the  United  States. 

Instead  of  transferring  the  INS  offi- 
cials to  other  cumbersome  duties  imder 
the  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2,  I  urge 
Congress  to  strengthen  the  Service  and 
Increase  the  tools  needed  to  halt  the 
illegal  alien  problems. 

Today,  the  INS  reports  there  is  no 
set  figiure  on  the  number  of  illegal  aliens 
residing  in  the  United  States  although 
some  estimates  years  earlier  were  set  at 
from  2  to  5  million.  I  am  told  by  INS  in 
Washington  that  the  figure  is  actually 
closer  to  1,014,000  illegal  aliens  based  on 
percentages  of  foreign  visitors  and  for- 
eign students  who  have  stayed  illegally, 
along  with  other  factors.  These  figures 
are  based  on  the  INS  comparison  with 
the  total  U.S.  population. 

I  urge  that  the  whole  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  be  thrown  out  and  Congress 
and  the  administration  work  hand  in 
hand  with  drug  law  enforcement  officials 
toward  a  strong  drug  law  enforcement 
program  without  curtailing  the  neces- 
sary work  of  the  INS. 

The  legislative  process  of  the  Congress 
must  be  incmded  in  such  a  meissive  ref- 
ormation ana  merging  of  U.S.  drug  law 
enforcement  planning. 

Pursuant  to  permission  granted  I  in- 
sert into  the  records  of  this  session,  rele- 
vant papers  and  correspondence  on  this 
matter: 


U.S.  Department  op  Jttstick, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  1, 1973. 
Mr.  Frederic  V.  Malek, 
Deputy  Director, 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Malek:  In  accordance  with  ovir 
discussions,  the  Office  of  Legal  Counsel  has 
been  requested  to  rule  on  the  legality  of  de- 
ferring the  physical  transfer  provided  for  In 
Section  2  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1973. 

The  opinion  in  response  to  my  Inquiry  Is 
attached. 

Sincerely,    ' 

Glen  E.  Pommereninc, 
Acting  Assistant   Attorney   General   for 
Administration. 
Attachment. 

June  1,  1973. 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1973 
Glen  E.  Pommereninc, 

Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Ad- 
ministration. 
Robert  G.  Dixon,  Jr., 
Assistant  Attorney  General, 
Office  of  Legal  Counsel.        . 

In  response  to  your  memorandum  of 
May  30.  1973  raising  certain  questions  cov- 
ering the  implementation  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1973,  we  have  the  following 
comments : 

Under  the  terms  of  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2  of  1973,  certain  functions  now  per- 
formed by  the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service  will  transfer  automatically 
on  July  1,  1973,  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
unless  a  repealing  statute  has  been  en- 
acted prior  to  that  date.  It  is  anticipated 
that  even  if  a  statute  is  not  enacted  by 
July  1,  1973.  one  will  be  enacted  soon  there- 
after. Therefore,  it  Is  the  apparent  desire  of 
all  concerned  that  although  the  function 
would  transfer  automatically  by  operation 
of  law  on  July  1,  1973,  absent  timely  re- 
pealer, the  resources  and  personnel  asso- 
ciated with  that  function  should  remain  In 
the  Department  of  Justice  pending  enact- 
ment of  a  repealer  statute.  You  have  raised 
the  question  of  how  this  desire  can  be 
accomplished. 

A  similar  problem  arose  under  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  1  of  1988  concerning  the 
transfer  Into  the  Department  of  Justice 
from  the  Departments  of  Treasury  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfaire  of  certain 
drug  functions  and  related  administrative 
components  to  become  the  new  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  In  that  instance,  the 
matter  was  worked  out  satisfactorily  by  a 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  between 
the  Department  of  the  Treasxiry  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  We  feel  that  the  pres- 
ent problem,  should  it  actually  arise  be- 
cause of  congressional  Inaction  prior  to 
July  1,  1973.  can  be  resolved  In  similar 
fashion. 

Specifically,  we  would  propose  the  follow- 
ing language  as  appropriate  fcr  inclusion  In 
the  new  memcM-andum  of  understanding: 

"Until  such  time  as  the  Director  of  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  issues  bis  final 
Order  of  Determination  specifying  what  posi- 
tions, personnel,  property,  records,  .'-.nd  un- 
expended balances  of  appropriations,  allo- 
cations, and  other  funds  are  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  the  Attor- 
ney General  agrees  to  provide  continuing  sup- 
port for  such  personnel  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  as  are  affected 
by  the  transfer  provisions  of  the  Plan,  at  the 
levels  previously  programmed.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  the  designation  of  specific  offi- 
cers within  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
certify  the  payroll  and  vouchers  of  such 
personnel." 

Any  memorandum  of  understandUig  be- 
tween the  two  departments  regarding  Re- 


organization Plan  No.  2  of  1973  should  be 
coordlnatsd  with  the  authority  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  under  section  8  of  the  Plan  to  fix 
the  times  and  nature  of  transfer  of  per- 
sonnel and  resources. 

We  assume  that  the  Secretiry  of  the  Treas- 
ury will  take  appropriate  administrative 
action  to  clothe  the  Immigration  psrsonuel 
involved  with  necessary  authority.  The  At- 
torney General  would  issue  any  needful  im- 
plementing orders  to  carry  out  the  coopera- 
tive eflort  during  the  interim  period. 

ExAMt>LES  OF  Negotiating   Congressional 
Concerns  With  Reorganization  Plans 

1.    action — PLAN    no.    1    OF    1971 

Concerns  were  expressed  notably  by  Sena- 
tors Javlts  and  Ribicoff  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  existing  volunteer  programs  would  dis- 
appear following  approval  of  this  plan. 

To  allay  this  fear,  the  Administration 
agreed  that  the  implementation  of  ACTION, 
if  approved,  would  retain  VISTA,  PEACE 
CORPS,  SCORE  and  ACE.  It  was  also  agreed 
that  there  would  be  two  Associate  Director 
positions  establishfed — one  for  International 
Operations  and  one  for  Domestic  and  Anti- 
Poverty  Operations. 

These  concessions  were  able  to  be  effected 
administratively,  but  they  were  not  intended 
by  the  Administration  prior  to  the  expres- 
sion of  Congressional  concern. 

2.  OFFICE  OF  DEFENSE  AND  CIVIL  MOBILIZATION — 
PLAN    NO.    1    OF    19S8 

Plan  No.  1  of  1958  combined  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Administration  and  the  Office 
of  Defense  Mobilization  into  a  single  Office 
of  Defense  and  Civilian  Mobilization.  Dur- 
ing the  Congressional  consideration  of  this 
Plan,  some  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  in 
Congress  to  the  effect  that  the  clvl!  functions 
should  be  primary  and  that  this  should  be 
reflected  in  the  title.  Consequently,  it  wtus 
agreed  that  the  name  should  be  changed  to 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization. 
Legislation  to  make  this  adjustment  was 
enacted  Immediately  following  the  approval 
of  the  Plan.  ; 

3.    OMB/DOMESTIC    COUNCIL — PLAN    NO.    2    OF 
1970 

Congressmen  Holifleld  and  Brown,  as  well 
as  others,  bad  serious  concerns  about  this 
Plan.  Among  these  was  their  concern  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget — now  to  be  con- 
verted to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  as  well  as  the  CouncU  of  Economic 
Advisers  would  not  continue  to  have  a  sig- 
nificant role  In  policy  formulation  due  to 
the  creation  of  the  Domestic  Council.  BOB 
and  CEA  were  familiar  institutions  with  a 
statutory  existence  and  usually  available  to 
Congressional  inquiry.  ^ 

Mr.  A.sh  (as  head  of  President's  Advisory 
Commission  on  Executive  Organization)  and 
other  Administration  witnesses  assured  Con- 
gress that  OMB,  as  well  as  CEA.  would  con- 
tinue to  have  a  vital  role  in  policy  formula- 
tion and  that  they  would  have  direct  access 
to  the  President  and  not  be  channelled 
through  the  Domestic  CouncU.  Subsequently, 
it  was  agreed  that  both  OMB  and  CEA  would 
be  represented  as  members  of  the  Domestic 
Council  and  thus  be  Included  in  any  policy 
deliberations  of  that  body  as  well  as  having 
a  role  In  their  own  right. 

Mat  29,  1973. 
Agreement  Re  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
OP  1973 
The  Administration  Agrees: 
I.  To  make  Section  2  of  the  plan  inop- 
erative. 

A.  We  will  have  Introduced  and  will  work 
with  the  AFL-CIO  to  secure  passage  of  a 
separate  bUl  prospectively  repealing  Sec- 
tion 2. 

B.  If  this  approach  does  not  yield  results 
by  July  1,  1973,  we  wUl  postpone  Imple- 
mentation of  the  transfers  mandated  by  tlie 
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plan  by  having  Customs  contract  Immigra- 
tion primary  Inspection  to  INS  until  such 
time  as  Section  2  is  repealed  by  statute. 

II.  To  avoid  public  discussion  of  "feather- 
bedding"  or  labor  being  "against  better 
drug  enforcement"  in  conjunction  with  or- 
ganized labor's  position  on  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1973. 

III.  To  honor  OMB  Director  Ashe^  eg 
mitment  of  May  17.  1973  to  ChairmaJTHoli- 
field  with  respect  to  strengthening  the  coun- 
try's illegal  alien  control  capability. 

IV.  To  give  careful  study  to  those  other 
problems  and  suggestions  for  more  effective 
Illegal  alien  control  and  for  better  labor/ 
management  relatlcns  in  INS  which  have 
been  advanced  by  the  labor  representatives 
In  the  course  of  discussions  to  date. 

V.  To  review  seriously  and  sympatheti- 
cally any  other  proposals  for  more  effective 
illegal  alien  central. 

VI.  To  continue  to  support  H.R.  982  (Ro- 
dlno  bill)  restricting  employment  of  Illegal 
aliens  withlH  the  United  States. 

The  AFL-CIO  and  AFGE  Agree: 

I.  To  cease  all  lobbying  and  other  activi- 
ties designed  to  defeat  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2  in  the  Congress. 

II.  Accompanied  by  an  Administration 
representative  to  visit  personally  before 
Thursday  with  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
and  key  supporters  of  the  Waldle  Resolution 
In  the  House  informing  them  that  the  AFL- 
CIO  emd  AFGE  have  withdrawn  their  op- 
position to  the  reorganization  pl-n.  ShnUar 
steps  will  be  taken  In  the  Senate. 

III.  To  Inform  member  unions  and  affect- 
ed membership  Immediately  of  the  with- 
drawal of  labor  opposition  to  the  plan. 

rv.  To  assist  actively  and  publicly  in  se- 
curing passage  of  legislation  prospectively 
repealing  Section  2  of  the  plan. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  which  I 
believe  is  all  my  remaining  time. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  we  vote  for  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
by  voting  "no"  we  in  effect  provide  for 
the  consolidation  and  the  unification  of 
our  Government-wide  effort  against 
drug  abuse  and  for  drug  control.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  vote  "yes"  on  the  reso- 
lution we  in  effect  are  agreeing  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  proliferated  effort  to  do 
something  about  drug  control  and  drug 
abuse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  controversy  with- 
in several  Federal  departments  came  to 
my  attention  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
when  two  very  high  ranking  officials  in 
two  departments  of  the  Government 
came  to  my  office  in  the  Capitol  and 
asked  if  I  would  help  to  mediate  this  dis- 
pute. I  could  not  believe  that  such  a  con- 
dition existed  in  the  Fedei-al  Govern- 
ment, and  I  could  not  believe  that  some- 
body in  the  legislative  branch  was  being 
asked  to  try  to  find  an  answer  to  this 
internal  conflict. 

These  were  fine  administrative  people. 
They  conscientiously  wanted  to  solve 
their  problem,  but  because  of  vested  in- 
terests there  was  no  way  at  that  point 
•  that  they  could  get  together.  Considering 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem.  It  was 
an  indensible  condition  in  the  Federal 
Government.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
is  the  only  solution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  some 
indication  that  there  was  not  full  sup- 
port within  the  Government  for  this  re- 
organization plan.  I  finished  talking 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  per- 
sonally a  few  moments  ago,  and  George 


Shultz  reported  to  me  that  I  could  say 
on  his  behalf  that  he  supported  the 
President's  affirmative  action  on  Reor- 
ganization Plan.  No.  2. 

Ii>  the  past,  when  the  drug  problem 
'was  not  nearly  as  serious  as  it  is  today, 
we  could  justify  the  luxury  of  having 

trt  of  the  antidrug  effort  in  one  de- 
partment, the  luxury  of  having  part  of 
the  effort  in  another  department,  and 
the  luxuity  of  having  another  part  of  the 
total  effort  in  some  other  department. 

But  asHhe  drug  pr-;.-lem  h.as  accel- 
erated natiohwide,  as  the  »...fficulties  have 
gotten  far  more^^^ious  everywhere,  we 
cannot  afford  that  nixury  of  a  prolifer- 
ated, divided  attack  «igiiQst  the  prob- 
lem. 

Therefore,    I    think    if    we   want 
achieve  some  results,  we  will  have  to"" 
unify,  we  will  have  to  consolidate,  and 
Reorganization    Plan    No.    2    seeks    to 
achieve  that  result. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  In  the  discus- 
sion today,  the  allegation  was  made  that 
the  better  procedure  would  be  to  defeat 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  and  go 
through  the  regular  legislative  process. 
Let  me  tell  the  Members  what  one  of 
the  problems  will  be  if  we  follow  that 
procedure. 

In  the  fii'st  place,  we  have  no  assurance 
that  we  are  going  to  get  the  job  done 
following  that  course  of  action. 

Second,  I  am  told  that  Mr.  Myles  Am- 
brose, the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  in  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, has  submitted  his  resignation  and 
is  plaiming  to  leave  the  Government.  He 
has  been  an  outstanding  person  in  that 
job.  Can  we  suppose  that  the  President 
can  get  another  man  to  fill  that  job  while 
Congress  debates  whether  we  are  going 
to  h^ve  a  new  agency  or  not? 

Of  course,  no  person  would  take  a  job 
that  may  have  only  a  life  of  2  months, 

4  months,  or  6  months.  In  the  interm 
the  agency  will  be  without  any  leader- 
ship or  any  direction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  just  seems  to  me  that 
the  alternative  approach,  if  it  is  success- 
ful, will  take  too  much  time,  and  in  the 
meantime  there  will  be  nobody  directing 
that  vital  part  of  the  Federal  effort 
against  the  drug  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

5  minutes  to  the  author  of  the  resolu- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Waldie)  . 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Membei-s  of  the  Committee,  I  confess  to 
a  certain  amount  of  procedural  confu- 
sion. I  understand  that  a  reorgaruzatlon 
plan  must  be  voted  up  or  voted  down, 
that  it  caimot  be  amended,  and  yet  I 
understand  there  is  an  amendment  that 
is  in  the  works  here. 

The  administration  says  it  will  not  en- 
force section  2,  no  matter  what  happens, 
and  if  they  do  not,  as  our  chairman 
says,  we  can  probably  pass  a  bill  to  repeal 
it  but  the  administration  says  it  still 
will  not  enforce  section  2  even  if  we  re- 
fuse to  repeal  section  2. 

Tlie  real  question  I  am  asking  is  tlus: 
No  one  has  spoken  up  on  behalf  of  sec- 
tion 2.  But  suppose  there  are  members 
in  this  House  who  "sincerely  tliink  the 


way  to  fight  the  drug  problem  is  to  enact 
the  reorganization  plan  that  the  admin- 
istration submitted  in  its  entirety,  one 
that  was  not  emasculated  by  a  labor  or- 
ganization; suppose  they  think  the  entire 
plan  is  the  only  real  way  to  fight  the 
drug  problem  and  to  give  up  on  any  por- 
tion of  the  fight  against  that  drug  prob- 
lem is  a  compromise  that  is  unworthy 
and.  therefore,  they  will  vote  for  the  re- 
organization plan,  because  that  entire 
plan  is  before  them,  not  with  section  2 
omitted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  will  not  get  their 
wishes  fulfilled  because  the  administra- 
tion says,  "We  do  notteire  what  you  want 
in  the  House.  We  agree  with  the  labor 
union  involved,  and  \^  will  not  enforce 
section  2." 

And  then  if  the  bill  to  repeal  section  2 
il^Alnsuccessful,  they  will  go  one  step 
f  urtH^  in  this  incredible  agreement  and 
have  s&i4^  they  will  still  not  enforce 
section  2. 

So  do  not  be^isled  by  this  hypocrisy 
I  have  been  hearirtg  on  the  floor  that  this 
drug  issue  is  so  critical  thit  we  must  have 
action  without  conformance  to  the  rules. 
We  will  be  acting  without  conformance 
to  the  rules. 

The  administration  has  given  up  to  a 
labor  union  a  major  portion  of  that  which 
they  said'xpas  absolutely  essential  to  meet 
the  problem.  If  they  can  compromise 
with  a  labor  union  because  of  the  threat 
of  a  loss  of  jobs  to  them,  then  this  House 
can  insist  on  compliance  with  its  rules. 
If  they  carmot  come  in  with  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan  which  is  acceptable  to  the 
House  in  its  entirety,  it  ought  to  be 
voted  down. 

The  distinguished  chairman,  of  the 
Government  Operation  Committee,  for 
whom  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  and. 
in  fact,  for  whom  I  have  as  much  respect 
as  for  anyone  in  this  House,  on  this  issue 
has  been  enormously  cooperative  and 
responsible  in  terms  of  my  presentations 
and  approaches  to  him. 

The  chairman  suggested  that  the  thing 
to  do  if  we  do  not  like  a  portion  of  this 
plan  is  to  vote  it  in  anyway  and  we  can 
come  back  and  repeal  portions  of  it;  but 
he  says  we  cannot,  if  we  do  not  like  a 
portion  of  the  plan,  defeat  it  and  come 
back  and  enact  those  portions  we  do  like. 

The  inconsistency  is  v.'h>-  can  we  repeal 
those  things  we  do  not  like  in  subsequent 
actions  but  we  cannot  enact  those  things 
we  do  like  and  reject  the  plan  now? 

The  majority  leader  and  the  distin- 
gtiished  chairman  said  it  was  because 
the  House  would  not  enact  the  consolida- 
tion proposed  in  this  Reorganization  Act 
They  said  it  is  doubtful  that  we  can  get 
the  House  to  go  along  with  that. 

If  that  is  really  true — and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  true — that  tlie  House  will  not  in 
fact  enact  tills  consolidation,  then  we 
darned  well  ought  not  to  be  enacting  a 
reorganization  plan  that  the  House  under 
normal  processes  and  procedures  would 
not  enact. 

Yet  that  is  what  I  have  heard  here 
today.  We  must  pass  this  reorganization 
plan  because,  if  it  was  presented  as  a 
legislative  issue  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, it  would  not  be  enacted.  I  do 
not  believe  that  to  be  so.  but.  if  It  is  so. 
then  it  is  proof  that  the  reorganization 
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process  Is  not  the  process  that  ought  to 
be  undertaken. 

The  reorganization  process  is  an  ex- 
traordinary process.  It  is  really  a  refu- 
ta'ion  of  the  legiilative  process.  It  should 
only  be  taken  when  the  legislative  proc- 
ess is  deemed  by  a  majority  of  the  House 
not  to  be  necessary  because  the  subject 
matter  that  is  undertaken  by  reorgani- 
zation is  not  that  important  or  not  that 
controversial.  Yet  I  am  tol(^  today  that 
the  reason  why  we  cannot  tur.i  it  down, 
despite  the  amazing  flaw  created  by  this 
wild  agreement,  is  because  the  House 
will  not  in  fact  enact  a  consolidation  of 
the  narcotics  and  enforcement  activities. 

Well,  maybe  if  the  House  w  ill  not,  then 
we  should  not  permit  the  administration 
to  do  it  by  the  reorganization  process. 
And  if  the  House  will  do  it,  then  we  ought 
to  insist  on  a  compliance  by  the  admin- 
istration with  a  strict  reorganization 
process. 

Why  did  the  actoynistration  give  up 
to  the  labor  union  involved  here?  If  the 
hght  against  drug  addiction  and  against 
heroin  transport  in  this  country  is  so 
incredibly  important,  as  everyone  in  this 
House  has  said  today,  tlaen  why  did  the 
administration  succumb?  They  suc- 
cumbed because  they  did  not  have  tlie 
courage  to  stand  up  against  a  labor 
union,  and  we  are  succumbing  if  we  do 
not  have  the  courage  to  stand  up  against 
the  administralion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  an  aye  vote 
on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
pretty  bad  reorganization  plan,  horribly 
altered,  and  it  has  not  been  handled 
properly.  Tlie  integrity  of  this  House,  be 
it  Republican  or  Democrat,  demands 
that  we  defeat  this  reorganization  plan 
by  supporting  the  Waldie  resolution. 

There  has  been  a  massive  lobbying  ef- 
fort by  the  administration,  not  just  from 
the  Treasury  Department  but  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture:  do  not  a^k  me  what 
their  Interest  is  but  apparently  they  are 
Interested,  they  have  been  hustling  the 
Members.  We've  also  been  lobbied  by  the 
HEW,  and  of  course  the  OMB,  and  Mr. 
Malek.  There  are  several  Members  who 
have  met  Mr.  Malek  this  week  though 
they  never  heard  of  him  before. 

I  hope  we  will  imderstand  that  this 
reorganization  can  be  accomplished  by 
the  legislative  method.  I  am  not  opposed 
to  trying  to  accomplish  the  results,  but 
I  want  it  done  vmder  the  rules. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  before 
us  today  is  not  only  a  major  step  in 
streamlining  our  Nation's  drug  enforce- 
ment capability,  it  is  of  vital  importance 
if  we  are  to  continue  moving  forward  in 
our  war  qn  drugs. 

The  menace  of  drug  abuse,  and  the 
heartbreak  it  breeds,  are  problems  which 
allect  the  entire  Nation.  One  needs  look 
no  further  than  my  own  State  of  New 
-York  to  gage  the  proportions  of  drug 
abuse  in  America.  Federal  drug  abuse 
agencies  estimate  the  number  of  heroin 
users  to  be  some  550,000  nationally,  with 
rouglily  half  of  the  total  in  the  New  York 
City  area.  Estimates  of  heroin  consump- 
tion range  from  4  to  6  tons  a  year. 

New  York  City,  Mr.  Chairman,  counted 


upward  of  1,250  deaths  in  1971  directly 
attributed  to  narcotics.  While  that  num- 
ber failed  to  grow  materially  in  1972  for 
the  first  time  in  years,  drugs  still  were 
the  city's  largest  single  cause  of  death 
among  citi.:ens  aged  15  to  35.  Moreover, 
a  national  survey  conducted  by  the  Re- 
sponse Analysis  Corp.  of  Princeton,  N.J., 
ihowed  that  6  out  of  every  100  youths  of 
high  school  age  have  ased  heroin  at 
least  once. 

Federal  drug  enforcement  officials  esti- 
mate that  heroin  users  probably  spend 
from  $3  to  $50  a  day  to  support  their 
habit,  with  the  average  addiction  cost 
set  at  about  $30  a  day.  Addicts  must 
"feed"  their  habit  every  day  of  the  year. 
So  the  annual  amount  spent  on  narcotics 
tops  some  $6  billion.  Another  Govern- 
ment estimate  is  that  60  percent  of 
heroin  users  are  physically  or  mentally 
unable  to  work  and  must  steal  to  buy 
dru;;s.  Normally,  "fences"  pay  one-fifth 
or  one-sixth  the  actual  worth  of  stolen 
goods.  Therefore,  the  total  atmual  crime 
cost  to  the  country,  largely  crime  on  the 
streets,  is  roughly  $18  billion  directly 
traceable  to  the.  drug  problem. 

Creation  of  the  Di-ug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration within  the  Department  of 
Justice  will  consolidate  under  a  unified 
command  all  Federal  drug  enforcement 
efforts,  thus  assuring  maximum  effi- 
ciency and  eliminating  duplication  and 
ovei  lapping.  That  is  why  it  is  so  impor- 
tant to  vote  "no"  on  the  resolution  of 
disapproval  on  the  floor  today.  A  vote 
in  favor  of  that  resolution  is  a  vote 
against  the  drug  reorganization  plan. 

The  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion as  proposed  by  the  plan  is  over- 
whelmingly supported  by  the  law  en- 
forcement community  across  the  coun- 
try. The  reorganization  is  consistent  with 
recommendations  going  back  as  far  as 
the  first  Hoover  Commission  in  1949, 
President  Kennedy's  National  Advisory 
Commission  in  1963,  and  more  recently, 
the  Shaf  er  Commission  in  March  of  this 
year. 

We  have  had  a  fragmented  approach 
to  the  narcotics  problem  for  some  yeai-s, 
a  point  on  which  most  of  the  expei-ts 
agree.  We  can  go  a  IcHig  way  toward 
obtaining  a  solution  to  the  problem 
through  a  cohesive,  well-managed  effort; 
and  the  reorganization  plan  will  do  just 
that.  One  of  the  key  concepts  behind  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  has 
been  a  "coordinated"  Federal-State-local 
approach  to  the  drug  abuse  problem.  I 
urge  you  to  give  this  approach  an  oppor- 
timity  to  be  implemented  by  supporting 
the  plan. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  defeat  Resolu- 
tion 382  and  allow  that  plan  to  take 
effect.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  sup- 
port of  the  plan  with  a  "no"  vote  on 
Resolution  382. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illiriois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  plan  to  reorganize  the  Federal  drug 
enforcement  apparatus  is  worthy  of  our 
support  as  an  important  step  In  stopping 
the  flow  of  illegal  drugs  which  cripple 
and  criminalize  an  ever-growhig  seg- 
ment of  American  society.  But  whatever 
the  organizational  scheme.  It  is  essential 
that  enforcement  be  carried  out  with 
due  regard  for  basic  constitutional  safe- 


guards   against   imreasonable    searches 
and  seizures. 

The  gravity  and  insidious  nature  of  a 
crime  must  never  become  an  excuse  for 
flagrant  violations  of  the  citizens'  right 
to  the  security  of  their  homes  and  prop- 
erty. As  many  will  recall,  it  was  less  than 
2  montlis  ago  that  officers  of  Drug  Abuse 
Law  Enforcement,  an  agency  which  wUl 
be  absorbed  into  the  proposed  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration,  violently 
raided  the  hom.?s  of  innocent  citizens 
in  CoUinsville,  111.  The  public  indigna- 
tion at  this  abuse  of  police  authority  was 
more  than  justified.  While  the  great 
majority  of  citizens  are  resolute  in  their 
support  of  strict  enforcement  of  drug 
laws,  they  are  equally  unwavering  in 
their  abhorrence  of  the  injustice  which 
results  when  the  fourth  amendment  is 
£0  ruthlessly  disregarded. 

After  the  CoUinsville  incidents  I  re- 
quested, that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
investigate  their  circumstances  and  also 
look  into  the  administrative  controls, 
guidelines,  training  procedures,  and 
operating  directives  established  by  the 
Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement. 
I  would  strongly  suggest  that  this  in- 
quiry be  extended,  if  necessary,  to  any 
new  drug  enforcement  agency.  By  locat- 
ing the  source  of  possible  further  drug 
enforcement  excesses,  we  may  prevent  a 
.  recurrence  of  the  CoUinsville  incidents. 
If  trahiing  procedures,  administrative 
controls,  and  operational  guidelines  are 
now  insufficient  to  screen  out  those  who 
would  willfully  flout  the  Constitution  and 
dishonor  the  sincere  efforts  of  most  drug 
enforcement  officers,  they  must  be 
revised  to  reassure  citizens  of  the  safety 
of  their  homes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
mDrning  my  legislative  assistant  received 
a  telephone  call  from  Mr.  George  Hooper, 
special  assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Legislation  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  Hooper  asked  that  I  be  informed 
that  the  administration  had  agreed  to 
withdraw — or  not  implement — section  2 
of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2,  deahng, 
among  other  things,  with  the  transfer  of 
Customs  Bureau  agents  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Hooper  indi- 
cated that  the  distinguished  chahman  of 
the  Committee  on  Goveriunent  Opera- 
tions, Mr.  HoLiFiELD,  had  favorably  re- 
ceived this  change  in  administration 
plans,  and  Mr.  Hooper  urged  that  I  re- 
consider my  intention  to  vote  in  favor  of 
House  Resolution  382. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
interest  is  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  this  matter, 
for  to  my  knowledge  neither  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2  nor  House  Resolution  382 
would  affect  tlie  operation  of  that  De- 
partment in  any  way.  I  do  tliink  it  is,  to 
say  the  least,  rather  strange  that  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  should  be  Injecting  itself  into 
this  matter,  and  at  this  point  think  it 
might  be  appropriate  to  share  with  my 
colleagues — and  the  appropriate  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare — the  following  language 
from  section  1913  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code: 


§  1913.  Lobbying  with  appropriated  moneys. 

No  part  of  the  money  appropriated  by  any 
enactment  of  Congress  shall.  In  the  absence 
of  express  authorization  by  Congress,  be  used 
directly  or  indirectly  to  pay  for  any  personal 
service,  advertisement,  telegram,  telephone, 
letter,  printed  or  written  matter,  or  other 
device,  intended  or  designed  to  influence  in 
any  manner  a  Member  of  Congress,  to  favor 
or  oppose,  by  vote  or  otherwise,  any  legis- 
lation or  appropriation  by  Congress,  whether 
before  or  after  the  introduction  of  any  bill 
or  resolution  proposing  such  legislation  or 
appropriation;  but  this  shall  not  prevent  of- 
ficers or  employees  of  the  United  States  or 
of  its  departments  or  agendas  from  com- 
municating to  Members  of  Congress  on  the 
request  of  any  Member  or  to  Congress, 
through  the  proper  official  channels,  requests 
for  legislation  or  appropriations  which  they 
deem  nicessary  for  the  efficient  conduct  of 
the  public  business. 

Whoever,  being  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,  violates  or  attempts  to  vio- 
late this  section,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $500  or  Imprison  :d  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both;  and  after  notice  rind  hearing 
by  superior  officer  ve"-ted  with  the  power  of 
removing  him.  shall  be  removed  from  office 
or  employment.  (June  25,  1948,  ch.  645,  62 
Stat.  792.) 

This  kind  of  lobbying  by  non-interest- 
ed Departments  is  clearly  a  violation  of 
the  Code,  and  in  view  of  recent  events 
bringing  into  question  the  understand- 
ing of  the  present  administration  of  the 
laws  of  this  land,  I  would  hope  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  wculi  inform  himself  as  to  the 
activities  of  his  legislative  staff  and  take 
steps  to  see  that  events  such  as  this  on  3 
do  not  reoccur. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  resolution  which  would 
disapprove  the  administration's  Reor- 
ganization Flan  No.  2.  a  proposal  to  con- 
solidate our  anti  drug  abuse  enforcement 
efforts  in  a  ringle'l^ew  agency. 

Some  of  the  artjuments  in  favor  of 
opposing  the  plan  are  valid,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  way  in  which  the 
President  handled  the  presentation  of  his 
proposals  to  Congress.  It  is  true  that  a 
new  reorganization  plan  could  be  sub- 
mitted for  a  vote  in  another  few  months. 
However,  I  cannot  vote  against  the  plan 
in  light  of  the  urgent  need  for  imple- 
menting th3  President's  proposal  as  soon 
as  possible.  Even  2  months  would  be  an 
unnecessary  delay. 

A  Joint  Narcotics  Enforcement  Task 
Force  has  been  operating  in  New  York 
for  some  time.  It  has  been  highly  success- 
ful in  the  fight  against  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  illegal  drugs  and  narcotics. 
Through  its  efforts  numerous  drug  push- 
ers have  been  rounded  up.  This  reor- 
ganization plan  would,  in  effect,  apply 
this  program  on  a  national  basis,  pull- 
ing together  the  multitude  of  enforce- 
ment units  now  operating  independently 
of  one  another. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  press  has 
chosen  to  contribute  most  of  its  news 
space  to  the  Watergate  issue,  ding  abuse 
continues  to  be  a  serious  problem  in  our 
country.  It  is  particularly  serious  In  our 
giade  and  high  schools  and  our  colleges 
and  imiversities.  Increasing  numbers  of 
young  people  ai-e  getting  involved  with  il- 
legal drugs  and  narcotics.  Heroin  con- 


tinues to  be  a  major  killer  among  the 
young — particularly  in  poverty  areas. 

Voting  for  adoption  of  this  reorganiza- 
tion plan  would  help  get  the  Federal  en- 
forcement machinery  moving  against  the 
kingpins  of  the  illegal  narcotics  business. 
Combined  with  tough  enforcement  of  the 
laws  in  the  courts,  we  can  hope  for  an  end 
to  this  menace  to  our  society. 

I  hope  that  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  reorganii;ation  plan,  the 
President  will  be  cautious  not  to  drain 
too  manv  people  away  from  the  enforce- 
ment of  laws  against  the  entry  of  illegal 
aliens  into  this  country.  This,  too.  is  a 
serious  pi-oblem  that  cannot  be  ignored. 
If  more  personnel  are  needed  in  the  fight 
against  drug  abuse,  I  am  certain  that 
Congress  will  respond  with  sufficient 
funds  to  staff  the  new  agency. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  rejection  of  this 
resolution  so  the  reorganization  plan 
can  be  implemented  with  all  due  ha'^te. 
Drug  abuse  is  an  epidemic  in  our  land 
and  it  will  take  massive  efforts  at  all 
levels  of  government  if  it  is  to  be  eradi- 
cated from  our  midst. 

Mr.  R ANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  President's  reorganiza- 
tion plan  to  consolidate  existing  Federal 
drug  abuse  law  enforcement  agencies 
into  a  single  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration. I  was  born,  grew  up,  live  in 
and  now  have  the  honor  to  represent  in 
the  Congress,  Harlem.  Long  before  the 
national  recognition  that  drug  abuse  had 
reached  crisis  proportions,  we  in  H'^r- 
lem  knew  about  the  crisis.  We  were  living 
it:  it  had  devastated,  and  almost  de- 
stroyed our  community.  Heroin,  or 
'"horse"  was  a  reality  in  my  community 
when  I  was  a  young  man,  I  have  seen  it 
transform  Harlem. 

According  to  an  extensive  survey  of 
Harlem  conducted  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1971,  51.2 
percent  of  those  interviewed  said  they 
had  been  victims  of  criminal  assault  in 

1970  and  69  percent  named  the  nar- 
cotics addict  as  a  prime  offender.   In 

1971  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  estimated  that  there  were  18,000 
narcotics  addicts  living  in  a  40-block 
area  in  central  Harlem.  Of  these,  ap- 
proximately 6,000  were  estimated  to  be 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  and  2.000 
to  be  between  7  and  15  years  of  age.  In 

1972  the  New  York  City  Addiction  Serv- 
ices Agency  estimated  that  there  were 
40,000  narcotics  addicts  in  all  of  Harlem. 
That  is  about  one  out  of  every  six  people. 

The  statistics,  however,  do  not  tell 
the  full  story.  You  need  to  walk  the 
streets  of  mv  community  to  see  the  hu- 
man cost  of  narcotics  addiction.  Walk 
along  nearly  any  str^t  from  110th 
Street  to  155th  Street  in  central  Harlem 
and  you  will  see  them — curled  up  in 
doorways,  nodding  in  front  of  bars, 
standing  in  the  cold  without  enough 
clothes  or  stumbling  along  in  a  trance. 

This  is  Harlem's  great  addict  army. 
And  you  will  probably  see  other,  all  too 
familiar  Harlem  scenes — a  15-year-old 
addict  pursued  by  a  woman  yelling 
"Stop,  thief" — the  dope  pusher  who  sets 
up  shop  on  the  corner  and  deals  like  he 
has  a  license — the  junkies  who  have 
established  residence  in  the  abandoned 


buildings  which  are  the  legacy  of  urban 
renewal  in  my  commimity — the  junkie 
who  has  overdosed  and  is  lying  imcon- 
scious  in  an  alleyway — the  kid  just  out 
of  his  teens  who  is  wearing  $200  alligator 
boots  with  his  complete  "Super  Fly" 
outfit  as  he  steps  out  of  his  Eldorado, 
admired,  envied,  and  hereto,  to  every  kid 
who  sees  him — the  once  beautiful,  and 
now  zombie  liice  soul  sister  who  is  solicit- 
ing to  support  her  habit — the  mysterious 
Cadillac  that  pulls  up  to  a  street  corner 
at  the  same  time  every  day  and  is  im- 
mediately surrounded  by  a  horde  of  des- 
perate men,  a  scene  that  attracts  the 
notice  of  everyone  in  the  community 
except  the  local  police.  This  is  my  com- 
munity, Harlem,  today  as  a  result  of  nar- 
cotics addiction.  It  is  also,  gentlemen, 
yom'  own  communities,  for  the  phenom- 
enon of  heroin  addiction  has  not  been 
contained  in  Harlem — it  has  spread 
throughout  the  Nation. 

I  give  you  this  picture  of  Harlem  not 
to  educate  you,  because  I  know  that  you 
are  familiar  with  the  societal  and  human 
tragedy  of  narcotic  addiction.  I  remind 
you  of  what  drugs  have  done  to  Harlem 
and  to  other  urban  communities 
throughout  the  counti-y  to  give  you  a 
picture  of  the  size  of  the  stake  we  in  the 
black  community  have  in  finding  a  suc- 
cessful approach  to  effective  law  enforce- 
ment against  the  illegal  heroin  traffic 

I  have  long  been  concerned  about  he 
ineffectiveness  of  the  Federal  Goveii- 
ment's  drug  abuse  law  enforcement 
effort.  I  have  been  aware  that  a  large 
cause  of  this  ineffectiveness  has  been 
rivaliT  betw-een  the  Federal  agencies 
with  responsibility  for  drug  law  enforce- 
ment that  has  gotten  in  the  way  of  ef- 
fective law  enforcement.  The  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  has  gen- 
erally been  responsible  for  narcotics 
'  traffic  investigation  within  the  borders  of 
the  United  States  while  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  has  been  responsible  for  inter- 
national investigations.  This  is  how  it 
was  supposed  to  work  in  theory.  In  actual 
practice,  however,  the  jurisdictional  lines 
are  not  so  easily  placed  and  this,  along 
with  the  very  human  as  well  as  orga- 
nizational proclivity  toward  turf  rivalry, 
has  led  to  intense  jurisdictional  disputes 
and  rivalries  which  has  led  to  ineffective 
law  enforcement. 

Jurjr.dictional  fights  have  caused  de- 
lays which  have  resulted  in  lost  cases. 
There  have  been  instances  where  BNDD 
has  had  some  information  on  a  narcotics 
traffic  investigation  and  Customs  has  liad 
some  on  the  same  case,  but  because 
agents  from  the  two  agencies  were  in 
competition  to  ^et  credit  for  breaking 
it  and  were  not  talking  to  each  other, 
the  information  was  not  pooled  and  the 
traffickers  were  not  apprehended. 

Beth  personally,  as  a  life-long  resident 
of  the  Harlem  community,  and  profes- 
sionally, as  an  assistant  U.S.  attorney. 
I  have  worked  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness of  this  effort  but  have  been  frus- 
trated by  the  petty  rivahies,  bureau- 
cn^tic  jealousies  and  corruption  which 
have  helped  permit  the  scourge  of  heroin 
to  infect  the  lifeblood  of  my  community. 

In  1971.  I  asked  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  to  investigate 
the  problem  of  successful  smuggling  of 
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heroin  into  New  York  City.  In  Its  report, 
issued  in  December  of  1972,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  identified  ineffective 
l.iw-enforcement  activity  by  Federal 
agencies  as  one  of  tho  basic  causes  for 
the  successful  flow  of  heroin  into  New 
York  City.  It  further  pointed  to  the  exist- 
ing jurisdictional  rivalry  between  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Dfugs  and  the  Bureau  of  Customs  as  the 
piimary  reason  for  ineffective  Federal 
law  enforcement  against  the  heroin  traf- 
fic in  New  York. 

Consolidation  of  Federal  agencies  with 
law  enforcement  responsibility  over  nar- 
CDtics  trafficking  is  not  a  new  idea,  or 
one  which  originated  with  this  admin- 
istration. As  early  as  1949  the  Hoover 
Commission  recommended  the  creation 
cf  a  sin'-le  narcotics  investigating  unit  in 
the  Justice  Department.  In  1963  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission,  established 
by  Pre.«ident  Kermedy.  made  a  similar 
recommendation.  By  statute  the  Con- 
gress has  consolidated  in  a  single  agen- 
cy, the  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention,  total  responsibility  for 
the  coordination  of  drug  abuse  rehabili- 
tation and  treatment  programs.  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  2  proposes  the  same 
unified  approach  to  the  enforcement  side 
of  the  narcotics  problem. 

Every  law-enforcement  witness  who 
testified  before  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate on  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  sup- 
ported the  Finn.  The  professional  law- 
enforcement  community,  including  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department,  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  and  other  law-enforcement  or- 
ganizations support  the  plan  and  urge  Its 
adoption.  I  am  unaware  of  any  opposi- 
tion by  professional  law-enforcement 
people  to  this  plan. 

I  am  convinced  from  my  personal  ex- 
perience that  the  present  fragmentation 
of  Federal  drug  law-enforcement  activ- 
ities In  a  half-dozen  offices  in  two  differ- 
ent departments  must  be  replaced  by  an 
Integrated,  consolidated  Federal  ap- 
proach to  investigation,  intelligence, 
strategy,  and  enforcement  against  the 
sophisticated  international  traffic  in  nar- 
cotics. This  must  be  done  now.  We  can- 
not wait  for  congressional  leglslat^n  to 
do  this  for  we  have  already  waited  too 
long.  Every  day  of  delay  means  con- 
tinued Ineffectiveness  and  more  heroin  In 
our  conununities. 

I  am  afraid  that  objections  to  the  plan 
based  on  the  now  resolved  labor  and  Im- 
migration aspects  and  resentment  aris- 
ing from  the  way  its  submission  has  been 
handled  by  the  administration  have 
clouded  and  prevented  discussion  on  the 
major  Issue — the  need  to  create  a  single 
Federal  narcotics  agency  to  replace  the 
present  ineffective  fragmented  efforts. 

I  believe  the  new  dnig-enforcement 
agency  is  needed  to  increase  our  effec- 
tiveness in  the  fight  against  the  illegal 
narcotics  traffic.  I  urge  you  to  support 
its  creation  by  opposing  and  defeating 
House  Resolution  382. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  drug  addiction 
and  the  crime  associated  with  it. 

I  am  compelled,  however,  to  oppose  the 
administration's  Reorganization  Plan  No. 


2.  Clearly  there  is  a  strong  need  to  unify 
and  coordinate  our  Federal  anti-drug  ef- 
fort. The  reorganization  plan,  however, 
will  not  achieve  this.  The  actual  control 
over  the  implementation  of  the  plan  lies 
not  with  the  Justice  Department  and 
Customs  officials  but  with  the  Office  of 
M:inagement  and  Budget— an  agency 
that  is  not  related  to  the  fight  against 
crime  and  drugs.  As  a  result,  under  this 
reorganization  proposal  we  do  not  have 
any  way  of  knowing  if  such  coordination 
of  our  anti-drug  effort  will  be  achieved. 
In  fact.  I  understand  legislation  his  al- 
ready been  submitted  that  will  clean  up 
many  of  the  problems  in  the  administra- 
tion's scheme  and  will  permit  us  to  deal 
v.'Uh  our  serious  and  crucial  anti-drug  ef- 
fort in  a  mamier  consistent  with  our  leg- 
islative resDonsibilities. 

In  addition,  the  administraMon's  plan 
was  developed  in  a  great  haste  and  by 
people  who  have  since  resigned  from  the 
administration  under  the  cloud  of  Water- 
gate. It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
the  plan  has  proviiiions  that  may  affect 
princirles  of  due  process.  We  must  care- 
fully deliberate  before  we  give  the  De- 
irartment  of  Justice — which  has  per- 
formed so  badly  under  tiiis  administra- 
tion—such hastily  thought-out  new 
powers. 

Finally,  this  plan  permits  the  OMB  to 
impound  funds  for  the  anti-drug  effort — 
a  policy  I  strongly  oppose. 

I  liave  listened  to  the  debate  very  care- 
fully and  have  given  this  matter  much 
thought.  My  concern  about  crime  is  so 
great  that  I  successfully  persuaded  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  to  adopt  an 
amendment  to  the  Safe  Streets  Act  that 
would  get  Federal  crime  fighting  fimds 
much  more  quickly  to  localities  that  nepd 
it.  I  therefore  would  have  been  delighted 
to  vote  for  a  plan  that  would  have  pro- 
vided for  real  coordination  among  our 
drug  enforcement  agencies  and  permitted 
us  at  the  same  time  to  exercise  control 
of  unbridled  powers  in  the  austice  De- 
partment. Tliis  plan  would  not  accom- 
plisli  this  result,  and  I  regrettably  must 
oppose  it. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  drug 
abuse  and  addiction,  with  all  their  at- 
tendant evils,  scar  the  lives  of  every 
American. 

An  estimated  half  million  heroin  ad- 
dicts prowl  our  cities  and  schools  in 
seach  of  means  to  satisfy  their  habit.  The 
number  of  drug  abusers  who  jeopardize 
our  Uves  every  day  remain  uncoimted. 
The  need  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  mount  an  effective  attack  Is  plain. 
That  attack  requires  a  imified  effort. 

The  magnitude  of  our  drug  problems 
makes  a  systematic  and  orderly  approach 
imperative.  Therefore,  I  wholeheartedly 
support  the  President's  efforts  to  consol- 
idate our  existing  enforcement  programs 
in  calling  for  passage  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2. 

We  presently  have  five  agencies  to  ai- 
force  the  laws  against  drug  abuse:  The 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Law  En- 
forcement, the  Office  of  National  Nar- 
cotics Intelligence,  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Customs.  Each  one  acts 
independently;  each  conducts  its  own  op- 
erations, f 


The  five  agencies  are  almost  like  five 
fingers  acting  without  the  control  of  the 
brain.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  ac- 
complish much.  However,  if  they  are  co- 
ordinated and  act  together  to  achieve  a 
common  purpose,  the  results  will  be  far 
more  satisfying.  The  five  agencies  must, 
likewise,  be  conti-olled  by  a  single  source 
in  order  to  eliminate  the  rampant  abuse 
of  drugs. 

The  new  Diug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration will  be  that  source  of  control  and 
coordination.  However,  we  cannot  allow 
it  to  become  simply  another  layer  of  bu- 
reaucracy. The  DEA  has  an  awesome  re- 
spoiisibility  to  free  our  citizens  from  the 
bondage  of  drugs.  It  must  be  able  to  ef- 
fectively perform  that  task. 

Having  created  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration,  let  us  now  use  it  effec- 
tively. The  lime  h?s  come  for  an  all-out 
war  on  drug  abuse  and  addiction.  We 
must  mobilize  all  of  our  resources  and 
manpower  in  this  important  battle. 

The  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
can  and  should  be  a  command  post  in 
this  war,  using  the  five  agencies  as  spear- 
heads in  the  attack  against  drugs.  We 
must  prevent  drug  abuse  from  becoming 
our  national  albatross. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
H.  Res.  382 

Resolved.  That  the  Hoiue  of  Representa- 
tives does  not  favoi*  the  Reorganization  Plan 
Numberea  2  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the 
President  on  March  28, 1973. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  resolution  back  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  reso- 
lution be  agreed  to. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Brademas,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
House  Resolution  382,  expressing  the  dis- 
approval of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2,  had  di- 
rected him  to  report  the  resolution  back 
to  the  House  with  a  recommendation 
that  the  resolution  be  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  reported  the  resolution. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQXHRT 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  information  of  the  Members  of 
the  Jlouse,  is  it  true  that  a  vote  "aye"  on 
the  resolution  is  a  vote  against  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  2,  and  thiat  a  vote  of 
"no"  is  a  vote  to  approve  the  President's 
reorganization  plan? 

The  SPEAKER.  In  response  to  the 
parliamentary  Inquiry  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford)  the  Chair  will  state  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct;  that  a  vote  of  "aye" 
on  the  pending  resolution  is  a  vote 
against  Reorganization  Flan  No.  2,  and  a 
vote  of  "no"  is  a  vote  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan. 

The  question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The    question   was    taken;    and    the 


Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mi-.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  130.  nays  281, 
not  voting  22,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  194) 
YEAS— 130 


Abzug 
Adams 
.\ddabbo 
.'Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Aspin 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Bray 

Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Bro.vhlll,  Va. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton 
Casey,  Tex. 
Chappell 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cronin 
Culver 
Davis.  S.C. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellunis 
Denholm 
Dent 

Derwinski 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Eckbardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ellberg 
Evans,  Colo. 
Fish 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 


Abdnor 
Alexander 
Anderson,  III. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Areuds 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Bafalis 
Baicer 
Barrett 
Beard 
BeU 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Bo  wen 
Brasco 
Brenux 
Brinkley 
Broomfleld 
Broticnian 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
^royhill.  N.C. 
Buchaiutn 
Burgener 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carney,  Ohio 


Fraser 

Rarick 

Fulton 

Rees 

Fuqua 

Reuss 

Gonzalez 

Riegle 

Griffiths 

Roberts 

GroAs 

RoblBon.  NY. 

Oude 

Rodiuo 

Haley 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Rose 

Harrington 

Rosenthal 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Roybal 

Helstoski 

Ryan 

Holtzman 

St  Germain 

Howard 

Sar  banes 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Scherle 

Jones,  Okla. 

Schroeder 

Jordan 

Seiberllng 

Kaftenmeier 

Stanton. 

Kazen 

James  V. 

Kyros 

Stark 

Leggett 

Steed 

Lehman 

Stokes 

Long,  Md. 

Studds 

McCormack 

Sullivan 

McFall 

Thompson,  N.J, 

McSpadden 

Tiernau 

Macdonald 

Udall 

Mahon 

Ullman 

Matsunaga 

Van  Deerlin 

Meeds 

Vanik 

Melcher 

Waldle 

Mezvlnsky 

White 

Miller 

Whltehurst 

Mink 

Wilson, 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Charles  H., 

Moakley 

Cali:. 

Mollohan 

Wilson. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

X^Charles,  Tex. 

Moss               > 

'  Wright 

Myers        y 

Wylie 

Nedzl       y 

Yates 

Obey^-^;^ 

Yatron 

Young.  Ga. 

Owens 

Young,  Tex. 

Patten 

Poage 

NAYS— 281 

Cederberg 

Foley 

Chamberlain  ' 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Chlsholm 

Forsythe 

Clancy 

Frellnghuysen 

Clark 

Frenzel 

Clausen. 

Frey 

DonH. 

Proehlich 

Cleveland 

Gaydos 

Cohen 

Gettys 

Collier 

Gialmo 

CjlUns.  111. 

Gibbons 

CoHins.  Tex. 

Gilman 

Conable 

Ginu 

Conlan 

Goldwater 

Cotter 

Goodllng 

Coughlin 

Grasso 

Daniel,  Dan 

Gray 

Daniel.  Robert 

Green,  Oreg. 

W.,  Jr. 

Green.  Pa. 

Daniels, 

Grover 

Domluick  V. 

Gubser 

Danlelson 

Gunter 

Davis.  Wis. 

Guyer 

Delaney 

Hamilton 

Dellenback 

Hammer- 

Devlne 

schmldt 

Dickinson 

Hanley 

Diggs 

Hanna 

Dorn 

Hanrahan 

Downing 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Duncan 

Harsha 

du  Pont 

Harvey 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Hastings 

Erlenborn 

Hawkins 

Esch 

Hays 

Eshlem^n 

Hecklar,  Mass. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Heinz 

Fascell 

Henderson 

Flndley 

Hicks 

Flood 

Hillis 

Flowers 

Hlnshaw 

Flynt 

Hogaa 

Houaeld 

Holt 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hun  gate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Karth 

Keating 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColllster 

McDade 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mallllard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazitl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Mayne 

Mazzoli 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Milford 

Mills,  Ark. 

Mlnish 

Mitchell,  NY. 

Mizell 

Montgomery 


Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Morgan 
Miuphy,  lU. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 

O'Hara 

Parrls 

Passman 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Prltchard 

Quie 

QulUen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Regula 

Reid 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio.  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Satterfleld 

Schneebeli 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Slsk 


Skubitz 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton. 

J.  WUliam 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 

Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Vigorlto 
Waggonner 
WaLsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whltten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young.  111. 
Young,  S  C. 
Zablocki 
Zlon 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 22 


Ashbrook 

Badillo 

Carter 

Cochran 

Crane 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dennis 

Fisher 


Hebert 
Ichord 

Johnson.  Colo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
McEwen 
Mathis.  Ga. 
Minshall,  Ohio 
Mosher 


O'Brien 

Patman 

Peyser 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rostenkowskl 

Saylor 


So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
prlrs: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Badillo  with  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
MlnshaU  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  5610, 
FOREIGN  SERVICE  BUILDINGS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unaiii- 
mous  consent  for  the  inunediate  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  5610)  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Service  Buildings  Act,  1926,  to  au- 
thorize additional  appropriations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  assume  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  intends  to  take  some 
time  to  explain  what  transpired  in  the 
conference  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  wUl. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June  6, 
1973.) 

Mr.  HAYS  (diuing  the  reading).  Mi*. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers,  wliich 
was  printed  in  yesterday's  Congressional 
Record,  be  considered  as  reao. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
amended  this  bill  in  16  instances.  We 
had  a  conference,  and  the  Senate  re- 
ceded on  all  16  amendments.  The  bill  is 
identically  the  same  as  the  bill  that 
passed  the  House  a  few  weeks  ago.  As  I 
recall,  there  were  few,  if  anj',  votes 
against  it.  It  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  money  for  the  next  two  years  for 
the  foreign  buildings  Programs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
h-  e  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter  on  the  subject  of  the 
resolution  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  7645.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
STATE  AUTHORIZATION  ACT  OF 
1973 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  425  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  4'25 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
7645)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  State,     and  for  other  pur- 
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poses,  and  all  points  of  order  against  eectlon 
103  of  said  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  4,  rule  3^CV  are 
hereby  waived.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
Liniie  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
oivlded  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
tanking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
oa  Foreign  Affairs,  tl:e  bill  shall  be  read 
f'jr  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule. 
.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bi'l  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
emendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
tiie  prevloiis  question  shall  be  considered  as. 
oi-dered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
.minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta)  pending  which -I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  425 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  7645,  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  tlie  Department  of 
State.  All  points  of  order  against  section 
103  of  the  bill  are  waived  for  failure  of 
the  bill  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  4.  rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House,  which  prohibits  appropriation 
language  in  an  authorization  kill. 

I  will  say  to  my  able  friend  from  Iowa, 
Mr.  Gross,  who  is  often  interested  in 
why  we  bring  out  rules  with  waivers  of 
points  of  order,  this  is  due  entirely  to  the 
fact  that  on  account  of  the  devaluation 
of  the  dollar,  in  order  to  pay  the  share  of 
contributions  we  have  committed  our 
country  to  pay  for  the  support  of  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union  Office  in  Geneva. 
We  have  to  pi-ovide  $13,000  more  than  we 
have  previously  made  available.  That  is 
the  reason  for  the  waiver  of  points  of  or- 
der in  this  case  because  we  provide  those 
additional  funds  in  this  authorization 
till. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman,  what  does  this  waiver 
deal  with? 

What  does  section  103 

Mr.  PEPPER.  This  waiver  of  points  of 
cider  deals  only  with  the  provision  in  the 
bill  providing  $18,000  additional  funds  on 
account  of  the  dolHr  devaluation  for  our 
contribution  to  the  Interparliamentary 
Union. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Section  103  deals  with 
vh.it? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hays)  for  a  written  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  section  103 
deals  with  the  American  contribution  to 
tlie  Interparliamentary  Union.  The  <»n- 
t'ibution  is  paid  in  Swiss  francs,  and 
because  of  the  dollar  devaluation,  which 
Mr.  Shultz  keeps  saying  is  not  going  to 
cost  anybody  anything,  we  have  to  have 
518,000  more  to  buy  the  appropriate 
i lumber  of  Swiss  francs,  compared  to 
vvrhat  we  had  to  have  before  the  dollar 
was  devalued.  This  simply,  In  contra- 
vention of  the  rules,  appropriates  an 


additional  $18,000.  That  Is  why  we  are 
asking  for  a  waiver  of  a  point  of  order  in 
section  103. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  this  is  one  of 
the  leading  junketing  organizations,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  refer  the  answer 
to  that  question  to  my  dear  colleague 
from  Chicago,  the  gentleman  in  the  green 
jacket,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Derwinski). 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinoi-s   (Mr.  Derwinski). 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  knows  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  deals  wi'h  legisla- 
tion of  this  type,  and  the  gentleman  and 
I  also  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  always  looks  after 
the  best  interests  of  the  Xieasury  and 
of  the  taxpayers,  and  he  certainly  would 
not  be  supporting  this  item  imless  he 
t'lought  it  was  in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  GROSS.  \Vell.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  am  not  too  sure 
about  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  remem- 
ber correctly,  when  I  first  came  to  Con- 
gress, the  appropriation  for  this  junket- 
ing organization  was  about  $30,000  a 
year,  and  now  the  amount  representing 
the  adjustment  in  the  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  is  many  times  that  amoimt.  That 
is  evidenced  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  reply 
to  my  able  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  that  my  understand- 
ing is  that  this  is  not  to  pay  the  traveling 
expe  ises  of  Members  of  Congress  who  go 
to  the  meetings  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  in  other  parts  of  the  world  at 
different  times.  This  is  our  share  of  the 
agreed  contributions  to  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Organization  located  in  Switzer- 
land. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  if  there  was  no  headquarters  of 
the  outfit  some  place,  there  would  not  be 
so  much  junketing,  would  there? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  believe  that  is  logical. 
If  there  were  no  such  organization,  there 
would  not  be  anything  to  which  to  go. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pep- 
per) yield  for  a  comment  so  that  I  will 
not  have  to  take  the  time  to  state  it  in 
general  debate? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski)  . 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
just  advise  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Pepper)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  that  unlike  our  par- 
ticipation In  the  n.N.  where  we  have  a 
contribution  of  what. Is  now  25  percent, 
which  was  previously  much  higher,  our 
contribution  to  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  is  only  15  percent,  and  by  any- 
body's calculation  that  becomes  a  bar- 
gain. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlemaif  from  Florida  (Ifr.  Pepper) 
yield? 


Mr.  PEPPER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  greater  authority  on  the 
U.N.  than  the  former  Ambassador,  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI)  . 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wi'l  fin- 
ish my  statement  House  Resolution  7645 
authorizes  a  total  appropriation  in  the 
rmomit  of  $687,432,000.  That  is  the  total 
cost  of  the  bill.  Some  of  the  highlights 
of  the  authorizations  are  as  follows: 

A  total  appropriation  of  $282  million 
for  the  administration  of  foreign  affaiis, 
including  salary  and  expense  payments 
of  the  officers  of  the  Department  of 
State;  $59,800,000  for  the  Education  Ex- 
chmge  program;  $50  mi'llon  for  security 
provisions  to  provide  greater  protection 
for  personnel  abroad;  $12,307,000  to  off- 
set increased  costs  abroad  resulting  from 
the  devaluation  of  the  US.  dollai-;  and 
$1,165,000  for  the  establishment  of  a 
liaison  office  in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  adequately 
covered  the  provisions  of  this  rule  and 
has  outlined  very  accurately  the  amount 
of  money  that  is  authorized,  $687,432,000. 
It  makes  it  a  little  noncontroversial  that 
we  have  waived  all  points  of  order,  and 
that  has  already  been  explained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Ee'-olution  425 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
7645,  the  Department  of  State  Appro- 
priations Authorization  Act  of  1973. 
which  is  scheduled  to  be  considered  to- 
day. House  Resolution  425  is  an  open 
rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate.  In 
addition,  the  rule  waives  points  of  order 
F.gainst  section  103  for  failure  to  comply 
with  clause  4;  rule  XXI,  dealing  with  ap- 
propriations in  a  legislative  bill. 

The  primary  purpose  of  H.R.  7645  is 
lb  authorize  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  total  recommended  authorization 
in  this  bill  is  $687,432,000.  Major  cate- 
gories include: 

Administration  of  foreign  affairs. 
C282,535,000.  This  figure  covers  funds 
for  the  salaries,  expenses,  and  allow- 
ances of  the  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Department,  both  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad. 

$211,279,000  to  defray  the  assessments 
of  the  United  States  in  international  or- 
feanizations  and  to  pay  the  costs  of  U.S. 
participation  in  international  confer- 
ences— includes  United  Nations,  SEATO. 
NATO,  et  cetera.  During  hearings  last 
year  the  subcommittee  stated  they  ex- 
pected a  reduction  from  31.52  to  25  per- 
cent in  the  U.S.  assessment  for  the  U.N. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  stated 
this  year  in  testimony  that  the  Admin- 
istration expects  to  meet  that  request. 

$15,568,000  is  authorized  for  inter- 
national commissions  that  deal  with 
U.S.  boundaries  with  Mexico  and  Can- 
ada. These  funds  will  permit  the  United 
States  to  fulfill  its  treaty  and  other  in- 
ternational obligations. 

$59,800,000  is  authorized  appropria 
tions  for  "educational  exchange."  This 
includes  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
change programs,  grants,  fellowships, 
and  scholarships. 
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There  is  also  an  authorization  for  $8.- 
800,000  to  provide  assistance  to  migrants 
and  refugees,  both  on  a  multilateral  basis 
through  contributions  to  organizations, 
and  on  a  unilateral  basis  through  assist- 
ance to  refugees  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent. This  amount  also  includes  a  con- 
tribution to  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Cross. 

$9,328,000  is  authorized  to  cover  sal- 
aries and  related  costs  resulting  from 
the  pay  increase  effective  January  1. 1973. 

To  offset  increased  costs  abroad  result- 
ing from  the  dollar  devaluation,  there  is 
an  authorization  of  $12,307,000. 
'  There  is  also  an  authorization  of  $1.- 
165,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  liaison 
office  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

For  security,  there  is  a  $50,000,000 
amount  to  permit  the  Department  to 
strengthen  its  facilities  to  combat  acts  of 
terrorism  and  provide  protection  for  per- 
sonnel abroad.  This  is  needed  because  of 
recent  kidnapings  et  cetera. 

$36,500,000  is  provided  to  fiunish  as- 
sistance for  the  resettlement  of  Soviet- 
Jewish  refugees  in  Israel. 

$120,000  is  authorized  for  the  U.S.  i>ar- 
ticipation  in  the  Interparliamentary 
Union. 

The  bill  also  includes  a  section  that  re- 
quires a  nominee  for  an  ambassadorship 
who  is  not  a  career  officer  of  the  Foreign 
Service  or  who  is  given  the  rank  of  am- 
bassador for  a  temporary  mission  to  file 
a  verified  report  of  his  campaign  con- 
tributions as  well  as  those  of  his  immedi- 
ate family  covering  4  calendar  years 
preceding  his  nomination. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
i-ule.    

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HH.  7446,  ESTABLISHING  THE 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  BICEN- 
TENNIAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Mr.  Delaney.  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  424  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  424 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
7446)  to  establish  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  all  points  of  order  against  sec- 
tion 12  of  said  bin  for  faUure  to  comply  with 
the  provuiious  of  clause  4,  rule  XXI,  are  here- 
by waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shaU 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  mi  the  Ju- 
diciary, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  concl\islon 
of  the  consideration  of  the  blU  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shaU  rise  and  report 
the  blU  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 


as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  biU  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  and  pending  that  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  424  pro- 
vides for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  7446,  a  bill  to 
establish  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Administration. 

All  points  of  order  against  section  12 
of  the  bill  for  failm-e  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  4,  rule  XXI,  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
wliich  prohibits  appropriations  language 
in  an  authorization  bUl.  are  waived. 

The  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Administration  will  be  a  temporai-y,  in- 
dependent agency  and  will  be  headed  by 
a  f ulltime.  paid  administrator.  It  will  as- 
sume the  functions  of  the  present  Amer- 
ican Revolution  Bicentennial  Cominis-'- 
sion. 

H.R.  7446  also  provides  for  an  11  mem- 
ber policymaking  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Board,  and  a  25  member 
Advisory  Council. 

The  cost  of  the  bill  is  estimated  at  $7,- 
100,000  for  fiscal  year  1974.  Costs  projec- 
tions may  be  foimd  on  page  8  of  the  re- 
port. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  424  in  order  tliat  we  may  dis- 
cuss and  debate  H  Jl.  7446. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Iowa,  who  is  always 
interested  in  the  proposed  waiver  of 
points  of  order,  that  the  reason  for  the 
waiver  in  this  case  is  that  on  page  15, 
section  12,  of  the  bill  it  is  provided: 

Except  for  members  of  the  Commission, 
the  personnel,  prc^)erty,  records,  and  unex- 
pended balances  of  appropriations,  alloca- 
tions, and  other  funds  employed. 

In  other  words,  previously  made  avail- 
able to  the  existing  Revolution  Commis- 
sion are  to  ba  made  available  to  this  new 
administration,  and  since  that  is  deaUng 
with  unexpended  appropriation  balances, 
that  would  be  technically  a  breach  of 
the  niles  without  a  waiver  of  points  of 
order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  Committee  on 
Rules  in  its  considei-ation  of  the  bill  and 
in  justification  of  a  rule  ascertain  how 
much  has  already  been  expended  on  the 
bicentennial  promotion  and  the  balance 
left  in  the  fund  that  makes  the  waiver 
of  points  of  order  necessary? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  will  permit  me  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  DoNOHiTE)  I  believe  that  the  gen- 
tleman can  give  us  those  figures.  It  is  a 
small  amount. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  thiough  1973  $11,- 
541,000  was  spent.  Of  that  amount,  $4.- 
800,000  was  granted  to  the  50  States  for 
planning  purposes.  , 

Mr.  GROSS.  $11  million  has  already 
been  spent — $11  million  plus?  ."? 


Mr.  DONOHUE.  Through  fiscal  year 
1973. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  424, 
which  we  will  consider  today,  is  the  nile 
on  H.R.  7446.  establishing  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentennial  Adminis- 
tration. The  rule  is  an  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  general  debate.  It  also  contains 
a  pro\i.sion  which  waives  points  of  or- 
der against  section  12  for  failure  to 
comply  with  clause  4,  rule  XXI.  which 
deals  with  transfer  of  funds. 

The  primary  purpose  of  H.R.  7446  is 
to  establish  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Administration,  wliich  would 
be  a  temporary,  independent.  Govern- 
ment agency  headed  by  a  full-time,  paid 
Administrator. 

The  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Administration  provided  for  in  this 
bill  would  assume  the  fimctions  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  present  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission. 
This  is  being  done  on  the  theory  that  a 
imified  organizational  entity  can  better 
meet  the  pressing  demands  of  accelerated 
decisionmaking  which  will  be  necessary 
in  the  next  3  years.  The  Chahman  and 
the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
support  tills  recommendation. 

This  bill  also  provides  for  the  creation 
of  an  11  mem'oer  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Board  to  make  policy  for 
the  Administration.  The  Board  is  to  con- 
sist of  the  Administrator,  two  House 
Members,  two  Senate  Members.  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Council, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  three 
people  appointed  by  the  President  from 
officers  or  staff  of  State  bicentennial 
commissions.  A  25-member  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Advisory  Coim- 
cil  would  also  be  created.  The  council 
members  would  be  appointed  by  the 
President  from  private  life. 

The  cost  of  this  bill  is  estimated  at 
$7,100,000  for  fiscal  year  1974.  the 
amount  wliich  the  Commission  had  ex- 
iiected  to  spend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
rule. 

Ml-.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE  AUTHOR- 
IZATION ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  7645)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Dep&jtment  of  State,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

■The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on~the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hays).     ^        :  ". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.         ' 

IN    TOE?  COMICITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union:  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  UH.  7645.  with  Mr. 
EcKHARDT  In  the  chair. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  uJder  the  rule,  th» 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Thomson), 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays). 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  HJl.  7645  authorizes 
appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  State  for  fiscal  year  1974.  As  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  in  an  executive 
communication,  the  draft  legislation 
would  have  provided  an  open-ended  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1975.  The 
subcommittee  rejected  the  request  for 
an  unspecified  amount  for  a  second 
year.  What  we  have  recommended  is  a 
specific  sum  for  1  year. 

In  the  hearings  before  the  subcommit- 
tee we  took  testimony  from  a  principal 
officer  from  each  of  the  several  geo- 
graphic and  functional  bureaus  in  the 
Department.  Our  concern  was  not  only 
on  the  sums  requested  by  each  of  these 
bureaus  but  also  upon  aspects  of  our 
foreign  policy  for  which  they  are  pri- 
marily responsible. 

Each  of  the  witnesses  submitted  for 
the  record  a  breakdown  of  the  costs  of 
operation  of  his  bureau  and  the  reasons 
for  any  increase  that  may  have  been 
presented.  We  have  incorporated  these 
In  the  hearings  so  that  Members  of  the 
House  will  have  a  better  idea  of  the  use 
of  the  funds  requested. 

For  the  usual  range  of  departmental 
functions,  we  recommended  an  authori- 
zation of  $578,012,000,  an  increase  of 
about  $48,000,000  over  last  year's  ap- 
propriation for  these  same  activities. 

Members  will  recall  that  last  year, 
when  I  presented  this  bill,  I  reported 
that  the  committee,  by  a  very  narrow 
vote,  had  defeated  my  proposal  to  reduce 
the  United  States  share  for  the  support 
of  the  United  Nations.  Although  I  lost 
that  roimd,  I  think  the  record  will  show 
that  the  subcommittee  drove  home  the 
point  that  we  were  going  to  get  tough  on 
this  one.  This  year  we  pursued  the  mat- 
ter again.  I  am  happy  to  report  it  is  ex- 
pected that  in  1974  our  share  will  fall 
from  31.25  percent  to  25  percent.  This 
percentage,  incidentally,  is  in  line  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Lodge  Com- 
mission that  studied  the  subject  in  great 
detail.  Further,  we  were  told  that  our 
share  of  the  costs  of  the  various 
specialized  agencies  would  be  reduced  in 
the  next  few  years.  It  was  estimated  that 
if  the  United  States  is  successful  in  its 
purpose,  there  would  be  a  saving  of 
about  $26  million,  based  upon  current 
assessments. 

Perhaps  I  should  make  one  further 
point  about  our  payments  for  participa- 
tion in  international  organizations.  The 
sum  of  $211,279,000  recommended  by  the 
committee  is  just  about  half  of  our  total 
contributions  to  these  organizations.  The 
reason  is  that  many  of  them  are  fimded 
under  other  authorizations,  principally 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  I  am  not 
certain  that  all  these  intemationsd  or- 
ganizations are  necessary.  Perhaps  at 


the  time  of  their  establishment  they  could 
be  justified.  Like  so  much  in  the  bureau- 
cratic world,  they  have  their  own  life 
cycle  that  assures  not  only  their  sur- 
vival but  their  growth.  I  think  it  is  about 
time  for  Congiess  to  give  closer  attention 
to  them. 

The  basic  budget  for  Goveniment 
agencies  is  prepared  in  the  fall  of  each 
year.  In  the  interval  between  that  prep- 
aration and  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress contingencies  do  arise.  That  is  what 
happened  with  the  State  Department  re- 
quest. The  Department  sought  to  meet 
this  situation  by  requesting  an  open- 
ended  authorization.  We  turned  them 
down  on  that  and  made  the  Department 
come  in  with  specific  sums.  Four  items 
are  included  in  this  bill  to  meet  these 
contingencies. 

The  first,  section  101(b)  (1),  will  cover 
salary  increases  that  became  efifective  on 
January  1  of  this  year.  The  second,  sec- 
tion 101(b)  (2) ,  is  to  meet  increased  costs 
abroad  resulting  from  the  devaluation  of 
the  dollar  early  this  year.  The  third,  sec- 
tion 101(b)  (3),  is  to  finance  the  cost  of 
establishing  a  liaison  office  in  China. 
The  fourth,  section  101  (c) ,  is  for  the  cost 
of  additional  security  measures  abroad 
to  minimize  the  danger  of  violence  to  our 
personnel  and  facilities.  The  total  au- 
thorization recommended  for  these  four 
contingency  items  is  $72,800,000. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Bingham)  appeared  before  my  subcom- 
mittee to  ask  for  the  inclusion  of  $36,- 
500,000  to  continue  the  program  of  as- 
sisting Soviet  Jewish  refugees  in  Israel. 
Last  year  Congress  appropriated  $50,- 
000,000,  of  which  $45,000,000  went  for 
this  program. 

Over  the  last  decade  or  more  there  has 
been  a  notable  tendency  to  award  con- 
tributors to  political  candidates  with  an 
ambassadorship.  This  demeans  that  of- 
fice. Foreign  governments  have  a  right 
to  wonder  about  the  importance  we  at- 
tach to  our  representation.  As  the  com- 
mittee report  notes,  there  have  been  and 
are  individuals  drawn  from  private  life 
to  serve  as  ambassadors  who  have  done 
so  with  distinction  to  themselves  and 
to  the  country.  But  there  have  been  and 
are  others  whose  qualifications  are  open 
to  serious  question. 

Section  106  is  an  attempt  to  deal  with 
this  problem.  We  discussed  several  dif- 
ferent approaches  before  agreeing  on  the 
language  in  that  section.  Let  me  say 
that  it  Is  not  a  penal  provision  in  that 
it  carries  a  fine  or  other  penalty  for  hav- 
ing given  to  political  candidates.  It  is 
Intended  to  be  simply  a  complete  and 
accurate  reporting  requirement.  It  is 
drstfted  so  that  it  will  always  include 
contributions  to  a  Presidential  campaign. 
The  verified  report  that  it  requires  be 
submitted  to  the  House  and  the  Senate 
should  bring  together  in  one  document 
the  contributions  mad6  by  the  appointee 
and  his  immediate  family  as  defined  in 
this  bill  from  the  date  of  his  nomination 
through  the  four  preceding  calendar 
years.  We  use  the  term  "contribution"  as 
it  is  used  in  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  and  which  is  reprinted 
in  our  report. 

I  do  not  want  to  exaggerate  the  effect 
of  this  provision  should  It  find  its  way 


into  law.  It  will  not  bar  heavy  contribu- 
tors from  an  ambassadorship,  but  it 
should  be  possible  to  relate  better  their 
contribution  with  their  ability.  Hope- 
fully, the  Senate  which  must  pass  on 
these  nominations  would  have  a  more 
complete  body  of  information  before  it 
to  make  a  judgment  on  the  nominee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  the  Members  to 
support  H..:.  7645. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Thomson). 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consvune. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  passage  of 
H.R.  7645. 

This  legislation  would  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  operation  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State  for  ths  fiscal  year 
1974. 

An  authorization  of  $687,432,000  is 
recommended  for  the  agency.  The  money 
would  be  spent  for  the  direction  and  con- 
duct of  the  Department's  operations,  in- 
cluding the  conduct  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  other  coimtries. 

As  noted  in  the  committee  report,  the 
authorization  would  provide  funds  for 
U.S.  assessments  in  international  orga- 
nizations and  U.S.  participation  in  inter- 
national commissions  that  deal  with  U.S. 
boimdaries  with  Mexico  and  with  Can- 
ada. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  authorizes 
an  appropriation  of  $50  million  to  en- 
able the  Department  of  State  to 
strengthen  its  facilities  to  combat  ter- 
rorism and  provide  greater  protection 
for  personnel  abroad.  In  view  of  various 
tragedies — most  recently  in  the  Sudan — 
these  additional  fimds  are  obviously 
needed. 

The  subcommittee  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Chairman  Hays  has  carefully 
scrutinized  this  authorization  request  as 
has  the  full  committee,  and  I  urge  its 
approval. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  r«^ 
quest  for  time.  |r 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  request  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CHerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department  of  State 
Appropriations  Authorization  Act  of  1973". 

AUTHORIZATION    OP   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  Department  of  State 
for  the  fiscal  year  1974.  to  carry  out  the 
authorities,  functions,  duties,  and  respon- 
sibilities In  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs 
of  the  United  States,  including  trade  nego- 
tiations, and  other  purposes  authorized  by 
law.  the  following  amounts: 

(1)  for  the  "Administration  of  Foreign 
Affairs",  $282,565,000; 

(2)  for  "International  Organizations  and 
Conferences",  $211,279.000; H 

(3)  for  "International^  Conunissrons", 
$15,668,000; 

(4)  for  "Educational  Exchange",  $59,800,- 
000; 

(6)  for  "Migration  and  Refugee  Assis- 
tance". $8,800,000. 

(b)  In  addition  to  amounts  authorized  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  the  fiscal  year  1974  the 
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following       additional       or      supplemental 
amounts : 

(1)  not  to  exceed  $9,328,000  for  Increases 
in  salary,  pay,  retirement,  or  other  employee 
benefits  authorized  by  law; 

(2)  not  to  exceed  $12,307,000  for  additional 
overseas  cos.s  resulting  from  the  devaluation 
of  the  dollar;  and 

(3)  not  to  exceed  $1,165,000  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  liaison  office  In  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 

(c)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
authorized,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  State  $50,000.- 
000  for  protection  of  personnel  and  facilities 
from  threats  cr  acts  of  terrorism. 

(d)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  au- 
thorized, there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
fiscal  year  1974  not  to  exceed  $36,500,000  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  101(b)  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act  of 
1972.  relating  to  Russian  refugee  assistance. 

(e)  Appropriations  made  under  subsec- 
tions (a),  (b).  and  (c)  of  this  section  are 
authorized  to  remain  avaUable  until  ex- 
pended. 

TRANSrEB  OP  APPROPRIATION   AtTTHOEIZATION 

Sec.  102.  Any  unappropriated  portion  of 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  1974  under  any  of  the 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (5)  of  section 
101(a)  of  this  Act  may  be  appropriated,  in 
addition  to  the  amount  otherwise  authorized 
for  such  fiscal  year,  underjmy  of  the  other 
paragraphs  in  that  section;  except  that  the 
aggregate  of  amounts  appropriated  under 
any  such  paragraph  shall  not  exceed  by  more 
than  10  per  centiun  the  amount  authorized 
by  such  paragraph  for  such  fiscal  year. 

USE  OF  FOREIGN   CURRENCY 

Sec.  103.  Subsaction  (b)  of  section  502  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  (22  U.S.C. 
1954)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$50"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  such  subsection  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$7S";  and 

(2),  by  striking  out  "published  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record"  In  the  last  sentence  of 
such  subsection  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "available  for  public  inspection". 

AMBASSADORS  AND   MINISTERS 

Sec.  104.  From  and  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  each  person  appointed 
by  the  President  as  ambassador  or  minister 
shall,  at  the  time  of  his  nomination,  file 
with  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  report  of  contributions 
made  by  such  person  and  by  members  of  his 
Immediate  family  during  the  period  begin- 
nUig  on  the  first  day  of  the  fourth  calendar 
year  preceding  the  calendar  year  of  his  nomi- 
nation and  ending  on  the  date  of  his  nomi- 
nation, which  report  shall  be  verified  by  the 
oath  or  affirmation  of  such  person,  taken 
before  any  officer  authorized  to  administer 
oaths.  The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  any  person  who.  during 
the  three -year  period  ending  on  the  date  of 
his  nomination,  has  performed  continuous 
and  satisfactory  service  as  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee In  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
States  under  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946.  or  in  any  case  In  which 
the  personal  rank  of  ambassador  or  minister 
is  conferred  by  the  President  in  connection 
with  special  missions  for  the  President  of  a 
limited  and  temporary  nature  of  not  exceed- 
ing six  months.  As  used  in  this  section,  the 
term  "contribution"  has  the  same  meaning 
given  such  term  by  section  301(e)  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971.  and 
the  term  "immediate  family"  means  a  per- 
son's spouse,  and  any  child,  parent,  grand- 
parent, brother,  or  sister  of  such  person  and 
the  spouses  of  any  of  them. 

Mr.  HAYS  (during  (he  reading).  Mr. 


Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  language  to  be 
found  on  page  2,  paragraph  2,  lines  16 
and  17,  as  being  in  violation  of  the  law 
and  therefore  not  authorized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  286  fc),  title 
22,  United  States  Code,  which  is  derived 
from  section  5  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreement  Act,  provides  as  follows: 

Unless  Congress  by  law  authorizes  such 
action  neither  the  President  nor  any  person 
or  agency  shall  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
propose  or  agree  to  any  charge  in  the  par 
value  of  the  United  States  dollar. 

Mr.  CHiairman,  I  repeat  "propose  or 
agree  to  any  change."  Mr.  Chairman, 
reading  from  the  report  accompanying 
this  bill  on  page  6: 

Paragraph  (2)  authorizes  an  appropria- 
tion not  to  exceed  $12,307,000  to  offset  in- 
creased costs  abroad  resulting  from  the  dol- 
lar devaluation  . . . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  my  point  of 
order  be  sustained  on  the  ground  that 
the  purpose  of  this  specific  authorization 
is  the  result  of  a  change  in  the  par  value 
of  the  dollar  which  has  not  been  vali- 
dated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  recall  a  previous  rul- 
ing in  which  the  Chair  at  one  time  ruled 
that  the  question  of  the  constitutionality 
did  not  liave  any  oearing  on  the  point 
of  order  if  the  language  were  properly 
included  in  the  bill  and  were  not  on  an 
amendment  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

This  is  an  amoimt  of  money  put  in  at 
the  requesu  of  the  State  Department.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  any  possible  ac- 
tion by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee one  way  oi  the  other. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  whether 
there  has  been  any  congressional  action 
or  not,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  normal 
operations  at  the  present  time,  it  is  going 
to  require  $12  million  more  to  purchase 
the  foreign  currency  necessary  than  it 
would  have. 

This  is  not  a  devaluation  by  an  act  of 
Congress.  This  is  a  pragmatic  recognition 
of  the  loss  of  value  of  the  dollar.  And 
when  the  State  Department  buys  foreign 
currency  with  which  to  pay  its  bills,  it 
has  to  pay  this  much  additional.  By  the 
time  this  becomes  enacted  into  law,  if 
the  present  policies  continue,  it  may 
cost  a  great  deal  more  than  this. 

So,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  ac- 
tion of  Congress  or  any  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be 
heard  further,  briefly" 

I  point  out  to  the  Chair  that  no  legis- 
Ition  has  been  approved  by  Congress  and 
signed  oy  the  President  changing  tiie  par 
value  of  the  dollar. 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be 
heard  further? 

The  action  of  the  Congerss  and  the 
President  has  nothing  to  do  with .  the 
purchase  of  foreign  currency.  When  we 
go  to  buy  it,  we  do  not  set  the  rate  of 
exchange.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
have  allowed  the  dollar  to  float,  and  it  did 
not  float,  it  sunk. 

Therefore,  tnis  is  a  pragmatic  situa- 
tion. We  have  to  pay  what  tlie  market 
price  is.  Under  a  float,  there  is  no  fixed 
currency  exchange  rate.  This  has  noth- 
ing to  do  in  any  way  with  any  action  of 
Congress.  f 

Th3  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  .  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rul6. 

The  bill  provides  an  authorization  for 
an  appropriation  for  expenses  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  overseas.  The  expendi- 
tures arejnerely  referred  to  as  resulting 
from  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar  and 
do  not  bring  about  that  devaluation.  The 
language  in  ths  bill  simply  authorizes 
e-xpcnses  of  the  Department  of  State,  and 
is  in  order  in  a  bill  of  this  type. 

All  the  Chair  can  do  is  interpret  the 
rules  of  the  House.  Thsre  is  no  ride  of 
the  House  called  in  controversy  here. 

The  Chair  overrules  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  In  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments:    Page  3.  Imme- 
diately after  line  21,  Insert  the  following: 
Interparliamentary  Union 

Sec.  103.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  authorize  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  the  Interparliamentary 
Union."  approved  June  28,  1935  (22  U.S.C. 
276),  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$102,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  there:^  "$120,000"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$57,000  '  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "$75,000'. 

Study  Commission  Relatinc  to  Foreign 
Policy 

Sec.  104.  Section  603(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Authorization  Act  of  1972,  relating 
to  the  reporting  date  for  the  Commission  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Government  for  the 
Conduct  of  Foreign  Policy,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "June  30,  1974"  and  inserting  in 
lien  thereof  "June  30.  1975". 

Page  4.  line  15.  strike  out  "Sec.  103."  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  105.". 

Page  4.  line  16.  strike  out  "1954"  and  In- 
sert 111  Ueu  thereof  "1754". 

Page  4,  line  24.  strike  out  "Sec.  104."  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec  106". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

amendment  offered  BV   MR.  CROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

Tlio  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On  page 
2,  luie  4.  strike  out  •$211,279,000"  and  aub- 
stltute  "$199,787,000". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  one 
of  several  amendments  I  will  offer.  I 
am  sure  they  will  all  be  defeated,  but 
I  am  going  to  offer  them  and  if  .'myone 
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wants  to  do  something  about  them  by 
way  of  support  I  will  be  appreciative.  I 
would  be  less  than  faithful  to  myself  if  I 
did  not  oflfer  amendments  to  this  bill 
because  it  is,  while  not  the  worst  bill  that 
has  come  before  the  House,  bad  enough. 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Hays)  . 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought 
perhaps  I  could  make  some  kina  of 
friendly  little  deal  :vith  the  gcn^man. 
Someone  asked  me  a  short  tiie  ago 
how  we  got  the  Senate  to  recedcL^^j^ 
16  amendments  on  the  pending  bill.  I.tfSt 
took  a  page  out  of  George  Allen's  book 
and  traded  them  two  future  draft 
choices  on  some  other  bill  for  these. 

I  thought  maybe  I  could  trade  the  gen- 
tleman a  draft  choice  or  two  for  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  as 
easily  influenced  as  some  of  the  Members 
of  the  other  body  raay  be,  especially  on  a 
subject  of  this  kind. 

This  authorization  is  for  $211,279,000 
for  the  United  Nations.  There  may  be 
some  other  organizations  financed  from 
these  funds.  It  is  hard  to  tell  in  these 
lump-sum  appropriations  just  who  gets 
what,  but  the  United  Nations  will  get 
the  bulk  of  it,  I  believe. 

Incidentally,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  Russia  is  $105  million  in  arrears  in 
its  obligations  to  the  United  Nations,  the 
largest  debtor  to  the  total  of  $170  mil- 
lion. , 

Red  China  already  owes  $480,000. 
They  have  only  gotten  thei^^ehairs  warm 
in  the  United  Nations  but  they  already 
owe  $480,000. 

My  amendment  would  simply  bring 
this  bill  down  to  the  administration  re- 
quest that  I  understand  was  made  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  $199,787,- 
000.  The  amendment  would  thereby  save 
about  $11.5  million. 

That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  what 
the  amendment  will  do.  I  believe  the  in- 
ternational organizations,  and  particu- 
larly the  Tower  of  Babel  otherwise  known 
as  the  United  Nations,  can  take  a  cut  of 
$11.5  million.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
we  could  end  our  contribution  to  it  alto- 
gether, and  urge  it  to  move  out  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  quite  understand 
the  gentleman's  statement  that  they  only 
asked  the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
$199  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  said  that  was  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  know  what  they  asked  of 
this  committee,  and  I  know  they  detailed 
it. 

Of  course,  the  whole  $21 1  million  Is  not 
for  the  United  Nations.  There  are  many 
other    international    organizations    In- 
volved. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  find  myself  in  a  rather 
anomalous  position,  trying  to  defend  the 
gentleman's  administration  from  the 
gentleman,  but  that  is  the  way  we  heard 
the  explanation  and  that  is  what  we 


are  trying  to  do,  to  give  them  an  amount 
of  money  which  they  say  they  can  op- 
erate on. 

Whatever  justifications  they  make  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  or  what- 
ever amounts  they  ask,  and  it  may  v  el 
be  they  asked  for  $199  million  for  ceitaiu 
categories,  there  is  more  money  in  this 
than  for  the  U.N.  There  are  some  sums 
for  international  conferences  and  con- 
tingencies. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  all  sorts  of 
conferences  come  up  all  the  time,  like 
the  one  last  week  in  Reykjavik,  Iceland. 
We  cannot  flatly  cut  those  out  and  say, 
"You  cannot  have  them."  It  might  be 
very  important  to  have  them. 

That  is  why  the  amount  is  what  It 
is.  I  would  oppose  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  First  let  me  say  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman  I  am  siu-e  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  shares  some  con- 
cern for  what  he  calls  my  administra- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

(By  imanlmous  consent,  Mr.  Gross 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wish  these  lump-sum 
appropriations  were  spelled  out,  so  that 
we  in  the  House  could  get  at  them  and 
know  specifically  who  is  getting  what.  I 
thought  I  said  when  I  started  that  there 
might  be  other  international  organiza- 
tions that  got  something  out  of  this,  but 
I  am  sure  the  United  Nations  gets  the 
lion's  share. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not  want  this 
debate  to  show  that  the  United  Nations 
gets  most  of  this  money.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  this  item  in  this  authorization, 
the  United  Nations  gets  less  than  24  per- 
cent of  it. 

Much  of  it  goes  for  such  things  as  the 
World  Health  Organization.  The  World 
Health  Organization,  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization,  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Health  Organization,  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  and  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  are  among 
those  that  are  participating  in  this  item 
in  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  all  detailed  in  the 
presentation  that  was  made  to  the  sub- 
committee. It  Is  available  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Committee  and  to  the 
Congi-ess,  and  although  it  Is  a  lump  sum 
appropriation,  it  is  all  accompanied  by  a 
line  item  and  spelled  out  in  line  items  in 
the  presentation  that  was  made  to  this 
Committee. 

Now,  this  House  and  the  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affali-s 
have  been  very  concerned  about  the  con- 
tribution that  this  country  has  been 
making  to  the  United  Nations,  and  as  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  has  pointed 
out,  we  were  assured  that  the  contribu- 
tion from  America,  from  this  country,  to 
the  United  Nations  would  be  reduced 
next  year  from  the  31  percent  we  are  now 
psiying  to  25  percent.  So  we  are  making 
some  progress  even  in  the  contributions 


to  the  United  Nations,  and  I  believe  these 
authorizations  are  well  justified.  They 
have  been  established  before  our  com- 
mittee, and  I  would  hope  that  this 
amendment  to  cut  a  small  part  out  of  it 
would  be  defeated. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Thomson)  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 

ROUSSELOT) . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
this  is  roughly  a  mere  cut  of  5  percent 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  Since  we  are 
cutting  many  of  our  domestic  programs 
at  present — and  I  assume  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  supports  most  of  the 
President's  efforts  to  economize,  and 
since  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  sug- 
gesting a  responsible  cut  and  since  we 
have  asked  the  American  people  to 
tighten  their  belts  in  other  programs,  is 
it  really  going  to  do  great  damage  to  all 
these  international  Institutions  if  we 
only  effect  a  cut  of  5  percent? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  the  amount  that  is 
requested  here  has  all  been  justified  and 
Is  in  the  President's  budget,  with  the 
exception  of  $50  million  for  protection 
Egainst  terrorism  and  the  $30  million 
that  was  added  later,  to  assist  in  reset- 
tlement of  Jewish  emigrants  from  Rus- 
sia. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Frelinghuysen)  . 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  it  not  true  that  the  lion's  share 
of  this  dollar  figure  is  for  assessments 
to  international  organizations?  As  I  xm- 
derstand  it,  there  is  no  way  by  which 
assessments  that  a  country  has  agreed 
to  can  be  imilaterally  reduced  without 
very  disastrous  consequences.  This  Is  not 
simply  a  question  of  the  level  of  spend- 
ing we  wish  to  maintain  and  one  that  we 
may,  therefore,  cut,  even  if  we  want  to 
cut  it  back  as  much  as  that. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 

ROUSSELOT). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

Is  it  not  true  there  are  many  of  the 
other  participating  nations  that  do  not 
always  come  tlirough  with  their  assess- 
ments, and  that  the  United  States  has 
ended  in  the  past  to  be  the  major  sup- 
porter of  most  of  the  programs.  We  really 
are  not  asking  for  a  huge  cut;  this  Is  only 
a  small  cut. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross) 
Is  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  has  listened  very  intently  and  care- 
fully, to  all  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
committee  on  this  subject,  it  really  is  not 
too  unreasonable  to  ask  for  a  5-percent 
cut  like  this.  The  amendment  deserves 
support. 

Is  it  unreasonable,  I  will  ask  my  col- 
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league,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Thomson)  ? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  WeU.  I 
am  opposing  it.  I  think  it  is  unreasonable. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Frelinghuysen)  . 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  agree  with  the  gentleman.  It 
seems  to  me  also  that  the  fact  that  there 
are  some  nations  which  are  delinquent  in 
their  assessments  to  the  United  Nations 
should  not  constitute  a  precedent  that 
we  should  desire  to  emulate,  which  is 
basically  what  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
seem  to  be  suggesting. 

If  there  is  an  organization  like  the 
World  Heal;h  Organization  and  we 
agreed  to  support  it  at  a  certain  level, 
I  think  we  would  have  a  very  chaotic 
situation  if  we  should  unilaterally  be 
obliged  to  reduce  our  assistance  by  5,  10. 
or  15  percent',  whatever  the  amount 
would  be.  The  situation  doeb  not  lend 
itself  to  that  procedure,  and  the  fact 
that  there  may  be  some  delinquency 
with  respect  to  some  of  these  organiza- 
tions should  not  be  a  precedent. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  . 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  make  two  points 

I  do  not  rlways  follow  everything  the 
President  has  said,  but  in  his  attempted 
explanation  on  April  30,  he  said,  "Two 
wrongs  do  not  make  a  right."  So  I  think 
that  disposes  of  the  argument. 

More  seilously,  let  me  say  to  this  House 
that  if  the  Members  are  really  interested 
in  some  cuts,  do  not  attack  these  items 
where  we  have  fixed  contributions,  but 
look  at  the  foreign  aid  bill:  and  I  will 
have  an  amendment  to  every  section  of 
that,  not  a  little  cut,  but  a  big  cut. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Just  let  me  give  you  one  example.  We 
had  a  $10-billion  plus  deficit  in  foreign 
trade  last  year,  which  affected  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  affected  the  dol- 
lar's value  on  foreign  markets.  But  at 
the  same>time  we  had  a  $10  billion  plus. 
We  made  a  cash  contribution  to  Ghana 
to  help  them  with  their  foreign  trade 
deficit.  Now,  if  you  really  want  to  get 
Into  an  area  where  you  can  save  some 
substantial  money,  just  let  us  give  the 
State  Department  some  money  to  operate 
with. 

I  have  some  confidence  in  Bill  Rogers 
^and  told  him  the  other  day  at  the 
hearing : 

You  know,  you  stand  head  and  shoulders 
above  everybody  In  that  Cabinet  down  there. 

I  said: 

Of  course,  that  may  be  faint  praise,  really, 
wlien  you  look  at  the  others. 

He  said:  ' 

Well,  at  this  point  I  am  willing  to  take  any 
praise  I  can  get. 

And  I  want  to  give  him  a  little  bit.  I 
think  he  is  doing  a  good  job  under  the 
circumstances:  I  have  confidence  In  him. 
I  do  not  think  he  asks  for  any  more 


money  than  he  needs.  I  cannot  say  the 
same  about  all  the  Cabinet  officers,  but 
I  can  say  that  about  this  one. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  do  not  believe 
there  are  many.  But  I  would  be  more 
than  happy  to  assist  the  gentleman  in 
his  efforts  to  cut  the  entire  foreign  aid 
program. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
if  he  has  any  influence  among  his  col- 
leagues, he  should  use  it,  because  I  think 
we  can  really  cut  that  one  good. 

You  did  not  let  me  finish  about  Ghana. 
We  have  had  considerable  testimony 
about  foreign  aid.  Yesterday  we  had  a 
fellow  telling  us  about  what  a  great  coun- 
try Ghana  was  and  how  much  it  needed 
the  money.  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  how 
much  they  had  in  the  till  when  the  Brit- 
ish cut  loose.  He  did  not  have  the  infor- 
mation, so  I  supplied  it.  It  was  500  mil- 
lion pounds,  about  $l'/4  billion.  They  got 
rid  of  all  oi  it,  and  now  we  are  helping 
them  with  their  balance  of  payments 
deficit. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  All  I  was  tryuig  to 
inject  a  little  further  here  is  that  I  really 
do  not  believe  the  gentleman  from  Iowa's 
suggestion  for  a  cut  here  is  a  great  deal. 
It  would  be  in  compliance.  I  feel,  with 
the  follow-up  of  what  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio's  feelings  are  on  the  foreign 
aid  program.  This  is  another  form  of  for- 
eign aid  on  this  type  of  thing. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  cannot  let  the  statement 
stand  that  this  is  another  type  of  foreign 
aid.  We  make  a  contribution  to  these  or- 
ganizations. If  we  do  not  want  to  make 
a  contribution,  then  we  ought  not  to  be- 
long to  them.  By  treaty  or  legislation 
we  become  members  of  these  organiza- 
tions. Every  one  of  these  organizations 
has  Americans  on  the  staff.  If  we  do  not 
want  to  belong  to  these  organizations, 
we  ought  to  get  out.  But  that  is  a  differ- 
ent subject.  If  we  do  belong,  we  ought 
to  pay  our  dues.  It  is  just  that  simple. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Is  it  not  also  cor- 
rect some  of  these  organizations  do  work 
which  in  the  absence  of  the  organization 
the  United  States  would  have  to  do  itself 
and  not  be  a'jle  to  do  as  effectively?  I 
am  thinking,  for  example,  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency,  which, 
as  I  understand  it.  has  among  Its  respon- 
sibilities helping  to  assist  the  suiTeptl- 
tious  diversion  of  fissionable  materials 
around  the  world  which  others  used  to 
create  f  real  threat  to  tliis  country.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  is  emi- 
nently correct. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  over  this  whole 
list  laid  out  here,  but  let  me  pick  out 
just  one — the  International  Biueau  for 
the  Protection  of  Intellectual  Property. 

You  might  think  it  does  not  amomit 
to  anything,  but  that  is  the  bureau  that 
finally  got  the  Russians  to  recognize 
American  literai-y  copyrights,  and  they 
have  been  working  a  long  time  on  them. 
We  only  pay  $23,000  a  year  to  that,  but 
it  is  doing  valuable  work  and  far  out  of 
proportion,  in  my  judgment,  to  the 
amoxuit  of  money  we  put  into  it. 


These  are  the  kinds  of  things  you  are 
saying  we  should  cut.  Every  other  coun- 
try that  belongs  to  it  puts  money  in,  and 
in  many  cases — and  I  think  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  United  Nations — you  can 
make  an  argument  our  share  is  too  high, 
but  in  many  others  we  are  cutting  it 
down. 

For  example,  in  NATO,  which  Is  only 
a  15-nation  organization,  in  the  infra- 
structure, the  running  of  it,  we  only  put 
in  24.1  percent,  and  that  is  only  15  mem- 
bers. That  is  a  lot  less  than  we  put  in  the 
U.N.  In  fact,  it  is  7  percent  less,  and  it  has 
132  members.  So  it  is  up  to  the  people 
who  serve  in  these  to  cut  our  percentage 
down. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  am  awaiting  with  great 
anticipation  consideration  on  the  House 
floor  of  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  wlnt  I  am  trying 
to  trade  you  for:  to  trade  a  couple  of 
future  draft  choices  so  the  gentlemrn 
will  let  me  get  this  one  past,  and  I  will 
join  forces  with  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  support  the 
gentleman  in  that  effort,  and  I  may  we'l 
add  to  the  cuts  he  is  promising  in  the 
foreign  handout  bill.  But  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  some  of  these  other  bills  cannot 
take  a  cut  here  and  there. 

Mr.  HAYS.  When  the  gentleman  sees 
how  much  I  want  to  cut  from  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  the  gentleman  may  be 
ashamed  of  tliis  proposed  cut. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. I  welcome  the  statement  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  that 
he  will  seek  to  give  us  cuts  in  the  for- 
eign aid  bill.  And  I  applaud  the  gen- 
tleman's commendation  for  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers.  I,  too.  feel  that  Secretarj-  of 
State  Rogei;s  is  one  of  the  better  Secre- 
taries of  Stale.  I  know  that  he  is  a  verj' 
conscientious,  and  hard-working  gentl?- 
man.  Mj'  disappointment  is  that  there 
have  not  been  cuts  in  this  bill  in  the 
area  of  international  organizations  and 
U.N.  payments.  I  think  the  time  to  start 
is  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  years  the  United 
States  has  made  a  tophea\Y  contribution 
to  the  operating  cost 3  of  the  UN.  and 
world  organizations.  We  have  paid  much 
more  than  anybodj'  else.  W,e  agreed  to 
pay  31  percent.  No  other  nation  has  come 
close  to  this  amount.  Many  failed  to  pay 
the  modest  amomits  they  had  agreed  to 
assume.  Our  31  percent  direct  contribu- 
ion  was  not  the  end  of  cur  payments  to 
the  U.N.  Through  additional  loans  and 
grants  we  sometimes  paid  as  much  as  40 
percent.  Two  years  ago  the  Congress  in- 
sisted that  our  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
U.N.  be  reduced  to  25  percent  in  direct 
payments.  Last  year  after  extended  dis- 
cussions, the  UJJ.  veiy  reluctanctly 
agreed. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fnct 
we  still  are  paying  31  percent  and  there 
will  be  loans  and  grants  in  addition. 
Actually  the  amount  of  our  payment  has 
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pone  steadily  upward.  Not  until  next  year 
do  we  benefit  from  the  25  percent  pay- 
ment rate.  At  that  time  the  U.N.  budget 
committee  meets  to  draw  new  assess- 
ment figures.  Unfortunately,  If  history 
repeats  itself.  25  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1975  will  be  about  as  high  as  31  percent 
in  fiscal  year  1974  in  actual  dollars.  The 
U.N.  is  a  free-spending  organization. 

There  is  no  rhyme  nor  reason  to  con- 
tinue the  topheavy  payments  which  the 
United  States  makes  to  the  U.N.  and  to 
world  organizations.  Except  in  the  very 
rare  instances  when  we  have  exercised 
the  veto  power,  we  have  in  recent  years 
had  little  influence  in  the  decisions  of 
the  U.N.  It  has  been  but  a  short  time 
since  our  friend,  the  Republic  of  China, 
was  kicked  out  of  that  organization  and 
Red  China,  a  nation  which  had  been  very 
hostile  to  us,  was  seated  instead,  despite 
our  objections.  This  Is  only  one  Instance. 
At  25  percent  we  will  be  paving  about 
three  times  as  much  as  our  share  on  a 
per  capita  basis. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  carry.  It 
will  serve  to  demonstrate  our  intention  to 
achieve  reductions  in  our  payments  to 
world  organizations. 

In  addition,  it  is  time  now  to  make 
plans  for  further  reduction  in  the  con- 
tributions of  the  United  States  to  the 
U.N.  The  new  25-percent  figure  becomes 
effective  next  year.  We  should  serve  no- 
tice not  later  than  next  year  that  we  will 
Insist  on  a  further  cut  to  20  percent.  We 
do  not  have  the  money  to  hand  out  in 
the  generous  manner  which  character- 
ized our  former  actions.  We  are  broke.  In 
debt,  overtaxed.  Our  dollar  is  skidding 
all  over  the  world.  Let  us  begin  to  use  a 
little  more  commonsense  and  keep  more 
dollars  at  home. 

I  urge  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs to  take  the  lead  in  demanding  a 
further  reduction  bi  our  payments  to 
the  U  JJ.  It  Is  properly  within  their  juris- 
diction to  do  so.  I  would  hope  there  will 
be  positive  leadership  from  the  adminis- 
tration on  this  matter.  Let  us  not  wait 
and  waste  U.S.  dollars  unnecessarily. 

Fiscal  restraints  have  resulted  In  the 
impoundment  of  funds  for  farmers, 
cities,  schools,  roads,  health  care,  and  a 
wide  range  of  activities  the  people  of  our 
own  coimtry  depend  upon.  But  even  as 
these  funds  lie  fallow  In  the  fiscal  deep 
freeze,  we  continue  to  pour  unjustified 
amounts  into  the  U.N.,  a  moribund  or- 
ganization where  enemies  flail  us  on  our 
own  shores.  It  will  be  hard  even  for  the 
most  determined  supporters  of  the  U.N. 
to  justify  this  situation  to  the  American 
taxpayer.  Let  us  try  to  correct  it. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  if  we  want  to  make  reductions, 
this  is  a  good  place  to  begin. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  whom 
I  respect  very  much. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  for  yielding  to  me,  and  I, 
too.  respect  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 
But  I  think  that  when  the  gentleman 
says  that  we  do  not  have  any  money  to 
throw  around  that  the  gentleman  must 
have  forgotten  about  the  Lockheed  ball- 
out. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  did  not  know  that  Lock- 


heed was  Involved  In  this  bill.  However 
I  voted  against  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  correct,  but  we 
threw  the  money  around. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  <Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  too  art  impressed  by 
the  statement  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  that  we  do  not  have  a  lot 
of  money  to  throw  around.  I  hope  that 
when  the  defense  appropriation  bill  hits 
the  gentleman's  committee  the  gentle- 
man will  apply  that  same  philosophy  to 
the  overbloated,  overextended,  overrun 
defense  budget,  which  is  the  single  big- 
gest item  and  the  most  wasteful  item  in 
our  entire  Federal  budget. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  29,  noes  41. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEHED  BY  MR.  GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ameudment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  Page  2. 
strike  aU  cf  lines  16  and  17. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
this  amendment  because,  first  of  all, 
.there  is  no  lawful  authority  for  the  au- 
thorization for  an  appropriation  of 
$12,307,000  for  this  purpose.  As  stated 
in  the  bill,  this  is  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing care  of  the  shortfall  due  to  the  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar.  I  know  of  no 
legislation  pending  and,  I  know  of  no 
effort  on  the  part  of  any  committee  in 
Congress,  to  provide  that  the  citizens 
of  this  coimtry,  whose  dollars  have  been 
equally  devalued,  are  going  to  get  any 
kind  of  an  adjustment  in  any  way,  shape, 
form,  or  manner.  We  are  in  the  trouble 
that  we  are  in— and  this  expenditure  is 
here  proposed — because  this  Govern- 
ment has  stupidly  and  foolishly  spent 
far  beyond  its  means  through  this  proc- 
ess and  others.  That  is  the  reason  for 
wild  inflation  and  why  we  have  had  de- 
valuations of  the  dollar.  Charity,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  begins  here  at  home. 
And  the  sad  part  of  it  is  that  this  Is  but 
a  small  part  of  the  money  this  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  ship  abroad  to  take  care 
of  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar. 

I  say  to  the  Members  that  adoption 
of  the  amendment  Is  the  least  we  can 
do  as  far  as  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
are  concerned,  that  is,  to  chop  out  this 
$12,307,000  and  give  them  a  break.  Just 
once  in  awhile  let  us  give  them  a  break 
Instead  of  funneling  more  money  over- 
seas to  further  devalue  the  dollar.  That 
is  what  this  kind  of  business  means. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  gentleman's  amendment.  I 
hate  to  defend  this  administration  when 
he  skys  they  are  stupid.  I  feel  that  may- 
be he  Is  right  about  that,  but,  never- 
theless, he  said  the  stupid  actions  of  this 
administration:  did  he  not? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  I  did  not  say  the  ad- 
ministration. Congress  can  take  its  share 
of  the  blame. 
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Mr.  HAYS.  All  right.  I  do  not  take 
much  share  for  the  devaluation  of  the 
dollar,  bi  it  Is  not  as  simple  as  the  gen- 
tleman says.  It  is  not  going  to  save  any- 
body here  anything.  We  ar3  sending 
these  people  overseas  to  work  for  the 
State  Department.  I  have  been  as  big  a 
critic  of  them,  probably,  as  anybody  in 
this  House  from  time  to  time,  and  I  think 
thev  need  criti-ism.  But  what  we  are 
asking  them  to  do  is  to  go  over  there  and 
take  a  pay  cut  in  a  rising,  inflated  mar- 
ket, where  they  have  to  buy  groceries, 
and  other  necessities.  This  is  one  of  the 
fruits  of  devaluation. 

The  gentleman  is  exactly  rijht,  but  I 
do  not  think  we  ought  to  take  it  out  on 
the  employees  of  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tho  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  just  want  to  say 
that  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  com- 
pletely. In  the  supplemental  bill  we  took 
care  of  some  of  the  devaluation.  That 
is  pending  now  in  Congress.  The  gentle- 
man states  It  exactly  correct.  We  have  a 
large  number  of  fine  citizens  who  are 
representing  us  overseas.  The  gentleman 
his  met  as  many  of  them  as  I  have.  They 
have  their  families  there;  they  move 
every  2  or  3  years,  whatever  it  might  be. 
They  are,  I  think,  rendering  a  great 
service,  and  to  put  them  to  an  additional 
hardship  because  of  this,  and  not  recog- 
nize this  devaluation  that  has  taken 
place,  and  to  make  them  take  a  pay  cut, 
as  the  gentleman  has  stated,  I  think,  is 
absolutely  unreasonable. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

The  amendment  was  i-ejected. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  pro- 
pound a  question  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Hays)  .  I  would  ask  if  there  are  any 
funds  contained  In  this  authorization  for 
the  aid  or  reconstruction  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam — North  Viet- 
nam? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  make  the  gentleman  the 
categorical  answer:  There  are  none. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  RARICK 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amjendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rarick:  Page  6, 
after  line  20,  add : 

Sec.  107.  No  funds  authorized  by  this  Act 
shall  be  expended  to  aid  or  assist  In  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  (North  Vietnam) . 

Mr.  RARK^K.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
this  amendment  is  self-explanatory.  The 
chairman  has  indicated  there  are  no 
funds  In  the  bill  for  the  aid  or  recon- 
struction of  North  Vietnam,  and  I  feel 
the  intention  of  the  committee  and  the 
Intention  of  this  Congress  would  be  em- 
phasized by  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chalnruji,  as  I  ex- 
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plained  to  the  gentleman,  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  way  on  this  earth  they  can 
get  any  money  out  of  here  for  North 
Vietnani.  I  think  his  amendment  is  un- 
necessary, but  I  have  no  strong  feelings 
about  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  In  doubt,  the  committee 
divided,  and  there  were — ayes  44,  noes  18. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.   GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oross:  On  page 
2,  strike  line  25  and  on  page  3  strike  all  ol 
lines  1  through  5. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  tills 
amendment  would  strike  $36,500,000 
which  has  been  put  in  this  bill  allegedly 
for  the  purpose  of  relief  for  Jewish  eml- 
grees  from  Russia  and  going  u>  Israel. 

Last  year,  the  request  was  for  $85  mil- 
lion. As  I  recall  it,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  provided  $50  million,  and 
of  that  amount  some  $111/2  million  was 
unexpended.  The  language  in  the  bill 
would  make  the  balance  from  this  year 
available  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Russians  have,  as 
I  understand  it,  modified  the  conditions 
of  their  exit  visas  very  substantially.  To 
now  give  Israel  $36,500,000  in  additiorr 
to  the  unexpended  balance  from  the 
funds  of  last  year  would  provide,  if  my 
figures  are  correct,  approximately  $48 
million. 

My  amendment  would  cut  them  back 
to  $11 1/2  million,  or  approximately  that 
amoimt,  and  that  amount,  in  all  con- 
science, ought  to  be  sufficient. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment 
in  the  interest  of  economy  and  respon- 
sible handling  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
in  this  country,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Let  me  say  to  the  committee,  this 
amendment  authorizes  an  amount  of 
money.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  will  appropriate. 
It  did  not  recommend  the  full  amount 
last  year. 

This  figure  Is  based  on  the  best  esti- 
mate we  have  of  the  amount  of  money 
needed.  This  is  a  one-shot  operation.  It 
is  to  help  Israel  get  these  people  settled 
and  started. 

As  the  Members  know,  we  have  been 
spending  various  amounts;  this  year  I 
think  they  are  asking  for  about  $14  mil- 
lion, and  I  am  not  going  to  oppose  it, 
for  Arab  refugees.  It  has  been  an  on- 
going program  since  1948  in  various 
amounts,  seldom  less  than  $15  million,  I 
believe. 

We  do  not  continue  to  support  these 
people  once  they  get  there.  It  Is  merely 
to  get  them  there  and  help  pay  a  frac- 
tion of  the  cost  of  getting  them  assimi- 
lated into  the  population. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  It  not 


true  that  this  bill  contains  $8,800,000 
for  all  of  other  refugee  relief  around  the 
world? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes.  that  is  right,  but  there 
will  be  some  more  in  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
as  the  gentleman  knows. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  I  do  not  know  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Well,  I  am  sure  there  will 
be. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentlemaii 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On  page 
4,  strike  out  lines  14  and  16,  and  on  Hue 
16,  strike  the  (2)  and  substitute  (1). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
provides,  and  again  allegedly  because 
of  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar,  that  the 
per  diem  expenses  for  overseas  junket- 
eers  from  Congress  be  increased  from 
$53  to  $75  a  day. 

This  provision  vill  set  a  pattern  for 
junketeers  throughout  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Of  course,  the  argument  will 
be  made  that  the  striped  pants  crowd 
from  Foggy  Bottom,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, have  no  compunctions  about 
spending  all  kinds  of  money  and  that 
we  should  take  care  of  the  House  and 
Senate  jmiketeers  by  increasing  the  per 
diem  $25  a  day. 

I  do  not  believe  that  simply  because 
those  in  one  area  of  government  do  some- 
thing that  ought  to  be  stopped,  that  Con- 
gress should  ti-y  to  keep  up  with  the 
Joneses  over  in  Foggy  Bottom  or  wher- 
ever they  may  be  In  Government.  That  Is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  have  offered 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

This  amendment,  as  the  gentleman 
says,  i-aises  the  per  diem  to  $75  which 
is  to  cover  all  expenses  of  a  Member  of 
Congi-ess  traveling  outside  the  country. 

When  the  bill  was  originally  passed 
$50  a  day  was  adequate.  One  could  get 
along  on  that. 

The  last  time  I  was  in  London  at  a 
meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly 
the  same  hotel  room  I  used  to  rent  for 
$17  a  day  was  $51.  So  on  a  $50  per  diem 
I  lost  a  dollar  on  the  hotel  room,  and  all 
the  rest  of  my  expenses.  Including  local 
transportation  and  meals. 

There  was  considerable  pressme.  may 
I  say,  on  the  part  of  some  Members  to 
raise  this  to  more  than  $75,  but  I  believe 
we  can  get  by  on  $75. 

The  gentleman  himself  made  reference 
to  executive  branch  travel.  I  want  him 
to  know  he  is  exactly  right.  I  agree  with 
him. 

Last  year  when  we  published  the  travel 
expenses  of  Congress  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  I  made  available  to  the 
press  the  amount  of  travel  of  the  AID 
Agency.  The  press  did  not  use  it.  One 
paper  said  I  put  it  In  In  an  effort  to 
obscure  the  amount  of  money  Congress 
used. 

The  amount  of  money  we  used  was  a 
mere  fraction  of  the  amount  that  one 
agency  used. 


We  are  awfully  good  to  the  people 
downtown.  I  guess  most  of  them  get 
their  actual  expenses  when  they  travel. 
But  when  it  comes  to  ourselves  we  have 
to  really  demean  ourselves  a  little  bit. 

I  just  do  not  buy  that.  I  will  stand  on 
this.  I  believe  it  is  a  good  amendment. 
I  believe  it  is  long  overdue.  The  Senate 
put  it  in  its  bill,  and  I  believe  we  ought 
to  vote  to  sustain  it.  Nobody  will  get  rich 
on  it. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Will  the  chairman 
tell  me  if  it  is  not  correct  that  this 
merely  authorizes  up  to  $75  a  day.  and 
Members  do  not  automatically  get  $75 
a  day. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  is  wreng. 
A  Member  automatically  gets  $75  a  day 
unless  he  prefers  to  take  a  lesser  amount. 
Realistically,  I  do  not  believe  many  do. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  If  a  Member  signs 
and  says  he  has  expenses  of  $75  a  day 
he  would  get  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  say  that  unless  the 
gentleman  is  on  a  very  strict  diet  he 
will  not  have  any  to  turn  back. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  would  agree  with 
the  chairman  that  one  can  go  in  the 
hole  in  many  places. 

If  my  friend  from  Iowa  would  travel 
more  it  would  broaden  his  outlook. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Members  of  Congress  should  set  an 
example  as  far  as  spending  is  concerned. 
We  should  reassert  our  control  over  Fed- 
eral spending  and  keep  it  within  our  rev- 
enues. While  this  amount  Is  small  in 
comparison  to  the  amount  requested  in 
the  bill,  one  of  our  first  priorities  should 
be  for  Congress  to  set  an  example  on 
spending.  To  increase  the  per  diem  al- 
lowance for  foreign  travel*by  50  percent 
is  not  setting  a  good  example.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  has 
a  good  amendment  and  I  support  him. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

While  there  may  be  a  few  countries  in 
which  $50  a  day,  the  currently  author- 
ized per  diem  rate  for  congressional 
travel  abroad,  sometimes  proves  inade- 
quate, there  are  many  more  countries  in 
which  the  current  per  diem  rate  of  $50 
is  quite  ample  and  overly  generpus.  The 
$50  per  diem  rate  in  fact  may  frequently 
permit  a  far  more  luxurious  style  of  liv- 
ing tlian  the  Member  of  Congress  would 
enjoy  while  traveling  in  the  United 
States  or  than  the  Member  would  require 
were  he  traveling  for  pleasme  abroad  at 
his  own  pocket  expense.  On  the  overall 
balance.  Members  of  Congress  can  travel 
on  the  present  $50  per  difem  rate  with- 
out any  hardship  whatsoever. 

It  is  true  that  devaluation  of  the 
American  dollar  and  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing cost  of  accommodations  and  other 
costs  of  the  traveler  in  manj*  countries 
abroad  may  have  cut  into  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  $50  per  diem  rate,  However, 
this  certainly  does  not  justify  a  50  per- 
cent Increase  in  the  per  diem,  to  the  pro- 
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posed  $75  rate.  Furthermore,  the  grave 
stresses  upon  the  American  dollar  in  the 
international  exchange  markets  and  the 
need  to  improve  our  balance-of-pay- 
inents  pictin°e  make  it  Increasingly 
urgent  for  each  anc  every  Member  of  tlie 
Congress  as  well  as  any  other  Federal 
official  traveling  abroad  at  the  taxpayers' 
expense  to  make  every  effort  to  hold 
(lo«ii  Ills  expenditures  abroad.  Congress 
.should  be  setting  the  example  by  exer- 
cising fiscal  restraint  not  only  in  its  leg- 
islation affecting  other  agencies  but  also 
in  its  own  housekeeping.  The  proposed 
increase  In  the  congressional  travel  per 
diem  rate  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
need  to  limit  Federal  spending. 

I  commend  my  colleague  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross)  on  his  amendment  to  delete 
this  unwise  increase  In  per  diem,  and  I 
strongly  urge  all  Members  of  the  House 
to  support  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentlemen 
supporting  the  amendment,  who  want  to 
cut  tlie  money  for  Members  of  Congress 
traveling  abroad  on  official  business,  if 
they  would  also  be  prepaied  to  cut  the 
funds*  for  Air  Force  One  and  the  staff 
the  President  takes  along  with  him  when 
he  goes  to  these  trips  to  Ipeland  and 
other  places,  and  for  the  Vice  President 
and  his  staff,  when  they  go  to  Africa  and 
take  tours  around  the  world?  Are  the 
gentlemen  prepared  to  make  similar  cuts 
there? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  first  place,  this 
does  not  cut  anything.  This  is  an  in- 
crease yet  to  be  provided. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  will  offer 
an  amendment  or  legislation,  I  win  join 
him  in  shortening  the  trips  of  the  Pres- 
idential airplanes  and  a  lot  of  other 
airplanes.  Including  those  congressional 
junketeers  use  on  their  trips  abroad. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  WeU.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  one  Member  who  has  never 
taken  a  trip  abroad  on  official  business, 
although  I  have  traveled  In  the  United 
States. 

I  believe  that  the  President  is  entitled 
to  get  whatever  he  needs  to  do  his  Job 
and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  doing  that  Job, 
and  I  think  the  Members  of  Congress 
should  do  likewise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  23,  noes  54. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  we 
all  recognize  that  the  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  has  made  travel  outside  the 
United  States  more  expensive,  I  do  not 
believe  that  It  should  be  necessary  to 
raise  the  per  diem  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress travelling  on  official  business.  It 
would  be  no  great  hardship  on  anyone  if 
the  150  a  day  per  diem  were  to  be  re- 


tained, and  the  amendment  which  will 
be  offered  to  eliminate  the  increase  ought 
to  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  the 
bill  we  are  considering  today,  there  is  a 
provision,  added  by  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  that  would  give  $36.5 
million  in  aid  to  Israel  for  assistance  in 
the  resettlement  of  Soviet  Jewish  ref- 
ugees. 

Last  year,  $50  million  in  aid  was  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  for  this  pur- 
pose. Of  that  amount,  only  $31  million 
has  been  spent  to  date.  The  remaining 
$19  million  is  scheduled  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Israeli  Government  during  fiscal 
1974. 

This  may  seem  like  a  lot  of  money. 
However,  we  should  recall  that  the  orig- 
inal amount  requested  for  refugee  reset- 
tlement was  $85  million.  A  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
voted  for  this  $85  million  authorization. 
However,  it  was  reduced  by  the  admini- 
stration to  $50  million,  and,  as  we  can 
see,  this  greatly  reduced  amoiuit  is  being 
doled  out  to  the  Israeli  Government  In 
dribs  and  drabs.  The  amount  proposed 
by  the  Committee  would  restore  the  re- 
settlement aid  to  its  original  level. 

An  overwhelming  majorty  of  us  have 
Joined  in  cosponsorship  of  the  Freedom 
of  Emigration  Act.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  we  are  all  deeply  committed  to  the 
principles  that  no  one  should  be  har- 
rassed  or  intimidated  because  he  seeks 
to  express  his  religious  identity,  parti- 
cularly when  that  means  leaving  the 
country  of  one's  birth  to  emigrate  to  one's 
spiritual  homeland.  This  is  what  the 
struggle  for  Soviet  Jewry  is  all  about: 
Simply  a  fight  to  enjoy  basic  human 
rights. 

But  we  should  be  aware  that  the  prob- 
lem does  not  end  when  the  visas  are 
granted.  Almost  every  Jewish  emigrant 
from  the  Soviet  Union  leaves  that  coun- 
try with  hardly  more  than  the  clothes 
on  their  backs  and  the  few  possessions 
they  can  cram  into  a  valise.  I  met  a  num- 
ber of  these  men,  women  and  children 
at  Schonau,  the  Austrian  half-way  sta- 
tion where  the  emigrants  are  housed  for 
a  few  days  on  their  way  to  IsraeL  Many 
of  them  are  undergoing  a  profound  "cul- 
ture shock."  They  all  know  that  they 
want  to  be  in  Israel,  and  that  Israel 
means  a  kind  of  freedom  that  they  have 
never  before  known.  They  have  literally 
sacrificed  their  past,  their  fortunes,  in 
the  name  of  freedom. 

Yet  for  so  many  of  them,  the  future 
Is  imcertain.  Will  they  be  properly 
housed?  Win  there  be  schools  for  their 
children  and  Jobs  for  them?  For  those 
who  cannot  be  employed  in  the  fields 
in  which  they  were  trained,  will  there  be 
retraining  programs?  How  long  will  it 
take  them  to  learn  a  new  language,  a 
new  way  of  life?  Where  are  the  teachers 
to  come  from?  Who  will  help  them  re- 
adjust? What  kind  of  counseUng  services 
will  be  provided  for  those  who  cannot 
readjust  easily? 

The  Israel  Government  has  done  a 
job  that  is  nothing  short  of  miraculous 
in  accommodating  the  new  immigrants. 
The  financial  strain  put  on  that  country 
Is  staggering  to  the  Imaghiatlon,  and 
yet  Israel  is  anxiously  awaiting  ever- 


greater    numbers     of    Soviet    Jewish 
immigrants. 

Isi-ael's  biirden  was  created  In  part  by 
the  noble  actions  of  this  body  In  con- 
tinually working  on  behalf  of  Soviet 
Jewry.  Indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  our 
actions,  in  combination  with  the  skill- 
ftil  negotiations  of  the  administration 
and  the  activism  of  many  Jewish  groups 
around  this  Nation,  It  is  doubtful  that 
we  would  ever  have  seen  so  many  Jews 
being  permitted  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Since  this  Congress  has  played  a  ma- 
terial role  in  winning  the  freedom  of  the 
Soviet  Jews,  it  is  only  logical  that  we 
should  now  lend  assistance  to  Israel  in 
providing  for  th?ir  resettlement.  True, 
the  Israel  economy  is  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  True,  we  are  already  giving 
Israel  substantial  sums  in  military  and 
economic  assistance.  However,  what 
other  assistance  we  give  that  nation  is 
already  earmarked  for  other  purposes. 
This  is  a  unique  form  of  assistance,  one 
which  we  should  willingly  provide.  It  is 
an  indication  of  our  faith  Ln  the  strength 
of  a  people  to  overcome  incredible  ad- 
versity and  build  a  new  life  for  them- 
selves out  of  th3  ashes  of  their  past. 

There  is  an  old  proverb  in  the  Talmud, 
which  says  that  the  greatest  charity  that 
one  can  give  is  to  help  a  man  so  that  he 
can  help  himself.  This  $36.5  milhon 
appropriation  would  do  exactly  that,  and 
I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  supporting  it. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  continuation  of  the  au- 
thorization of  funds  for  the  resettlement 
of  Soviet  Jewish  citizens  in  Israel. 

As  has  been  eloquently  Indicated  by 
my  colleague  (Mr.  Bingham)  these  funds 
have  been  prudently  utilized  to  help  re- 
settle over  35,000  Immigrants  sorely  In 
need  of  such  assistance.  Israel  had  an 
enormous  task  before  it  in  that  it  has 
had  to  create  from  ground  up  new  facil- 
ities for  absorption  centers,  educational 
and  housing  facihtles,  training  and  re- 
training programs,  and  many  related 
items  too  numerous  to  recoimt. 

It  is  indeed  a  tribute  to  Israel  and  its 
people,  that  this  enormous  task  has  gone 
so  smoothly  and  with  such  a  high  degree 
of  success.  For  those  of  us  who  strongly 
support  the  right  of  emigration,  this 
program  and  America's  cmnmitment  to  it 
are  all  the  more  important.  Without  such 
a  well-organized,  properly  funded  effort, 
it  is  doubtful,  in  my  judgment,  that  the 
meaning  of  the  "right  to  emigrate"  could 
so  easily  be  translated  into  reality. 

Through  this  vital  effort,  the  Congress 
is  providing  the  means  by  which  Soviet 
Jewish  emigrants  can  find  new  life.  This 
amount  of  support  serves  in  very  tangible 
ways  to  express  our  Nati(m's  strong  de- 
sire to  nurtiu«  freedom  and  liberty  for  a 
people  who  express  their  wish  to  live  in 
Israel  rather  than  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
is  the  least  our  country  can  do  to  further 
their  goals  which  are  our  own  as  well. 
It  is  also  my  fervent  hope  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  see  the  positive  Import 
which  Is  derived  from  the  continual  re- 
union of  families,  long  separated,  and 
from  the  exercise  under  their  own  con- 
stitution, of  the  right  to  emigrate  free- 
ly, by  opening  up  the  gates  even  further. 
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Israel  can  and  will  accept  greater  num- 
bers of  Soviet  Jewish  immigrants  if  only 
the  Soviets  will  allow  them  to  leave.  If 
significant  progress  can  be  made,  the  So- 
viet Government  and  the  United  States 
can  begin  to  enjoy  a  relationship  free 
from  suspicion  and  mistrust,  based  upon 
more  humanitarian  grounds  rather  than 
a  relationship  grounded  solely  upon  crass 
economic  considerations. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  important  section  of  the  HJl. 
7645  to  allow  further  resettlement  of 
Soviet  Jews  in  Israel. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  EcKHARDT,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  imder  consideration 
the  bill  (HH.  7645)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  State, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  425,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
blU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  331,  nays  57, 
not  voting  45,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Aiexander 

Anderson, 

CaUf. 
Andrews,  N.C.j 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BtagKl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Bo?g8 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brasco 

cxtx- 
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Bray 
Breauz 

Breckinridge 

Brinkley 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  C»Uf . 

Brown,  Mich. 

Broyhin,  N.C. 

Broyhin,  Va. 
.Buchanan 
'Burgener 

Burke.  CalU. 

Burke,  Pla. 

BTirke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burton 

Butler 

Byron 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Casey,  Tex. 

Oederberg 

Chamberlain 

ChappeU 

Clark 
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Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins.  111. 
Conable 
Oonlan 
Conte 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Dominick  V. 
Danielson 
Davis.  S.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  OarzR 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dentiolm 


Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Downing 

Drinan 

Dulski 

duPont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evins.  Tenn. 

FasceU 

Findley 

Pish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  B. 

Ford. 

WUUam  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Fre  11261 
Frey 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Gil  man 
Ginn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hamirer- 

schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hinshaw 
Ho^n 
Holifleld 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Ksstenmeler 
Kazen 


Ashbrook 

BafalU 

Baker 

Beard 

Bevlll 

Blackburn 

Bowen 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Camp 

Clancy 

Collins,  Tex. 

Daniel,  Daa 

Dellenback 


Keating 

Kemp 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykeudall 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

Loggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

McKay 

McKinney 

McSpadden 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahou 

MaiUiard 

Mann 

Maraziti 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

I»I;els 

Melcher 

MetcaUe 

Mevvinsky 

Michel 

Mil  ford 

Mills,  Ark. 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelel 
Nelsen 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Owens 
Parris 
Passman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Fodell 
Preyer 
Price,  ni. 
Quie 

Railsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
ixees 
Reuss 
Ehoies 
Rlegle 
Rlnaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Roblaon,  N.Y. 
Rodlno 

NATS— 67 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Duncan 

Froehlich 

Goodllng 

Gross 

Hanrahan 

Harsha 

Huber 

Hunt 

Btttchinsan 

Ketch' im 

Landgrebe 


Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandnian 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebelius 

Saiberling 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stage ers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Scubble&eld 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Te.igue,  Tex. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thoue 
Thornton 
Tleman 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vi^orito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  ni. 
Young,  S.C. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwacb 


Lett 

Lujan 

Mallary 

MUler 

Mlzell 

Montgomery 

Nichols 

Powell.  Ohio 

Price.  Tex. 

Pritchard 

QulUea 

Rarick 

Regula 


Roncalio,  N.Y.    Shuster 


Rousselot 

Ruth 

Satterfield 

Scherle 

Shoup 


Addabbo 

Anderson,  lU. 

Asp  in 

Batillo 

Boiling 

Brooks 

Brown,  Ohio 

Carter 

Chlsholn\ 

Cochran 

Conyers 

t;orman 

Crane 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dennis 


Sikes 
SnyJer 
Spence 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Symms 

NOT  VOTING- 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Evans,  Ck}lo. 

Fisher 

Gettys 

Hawkins 

Hebert 

HllUs 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kcrth 

Kln<^ 

McEwen 

Macdonald 

Maihis,  Ga. 


Taylor,  Mo. 

Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 
Whltten 
Wylie 
Young,  Fla. 


MinshaU,  Ohio 

Mosher 

O'Brien 

Fatman 

Peyser 

Eeid 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Bostenkowski 

Housh 

Runnels 

Saylor 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Waldie 

Young,  Tex. 


he   foUpwing 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The   Clerk  announced   the 
pairs : 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Matbls 
of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Waldie. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Obio. 

Mr.  Held  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Knrth. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  vrtth  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Badlllo  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Aspin. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  MinshaU  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Hlllls. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Toung  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Fatman. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolliui  with  Mr. 
O'Brien. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

ESTABLISHING  THE  AMERICAN  REV- 
OLUTION BICENTENNIAL  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  thie 
Corftmittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7448)  to  establish  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  tlie 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THS   COMMITTEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  H.R.  7446,  with 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanlmous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
DoNOHiTE)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  BinxER)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 
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The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusettts. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
(H.R.  7446)  would  establish  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentennial  Administra- 
tion, a  new  agency  for  the  observance  of 
the  Bicentennial.  The  Committee  will  re- 
call the  purposes  of  this  legislation.  They 
are  the  same  as  they  were  when  the  bill 
was  originally  passed  in  1966,  for  the 
purpose  of  planning,  encouraging,  devel- 
oping, and  coordinating  observances  and 
activities  commemorating  the  historic 
events  that  preceded  and  are  associated 
with  the  American  Revolution.  It  wouJd 
assume  the  functions  and  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  present  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission.  J 

The  new  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Administration  would  be  tempo- 
rary In  nature,  an  Independent  agenfcy 
however,  and  would  be  headed  by  a  fiUl- 
time  Administrator  who  would  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  along  with  the 
Deputy  Administrator,  and  both  wodld 
have  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate 

The  policies  of  the  AdminLstf ation 
would  be  defined  by  an  11 -membe /Amer- 
ican Revolution  Bicentennial  Board,  and 
that  Board  would  also  set  the  policy  and 
guidelines  which  the  Administrator 
would  follow  in  the  operation  of  the  new 
agency. 

Also  a  25-member  Advisory  Council 
would  be  created  by  this  Board  and  that 
Council  would  have  the  function  of  ad- 
vising the  Board  and  the  Administrator 
on  all  matters  provided  for  In  the  bill. 
The  creation  of  the  policymaking 
Board  as  provided  in  section  10  is  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  The  11- 
member  Board  is  intended  to  be  broadly 
representative  so  that  the  people  of  our 
Nation  may  contribute  to  the  formula- 
tion of  policy  having  to  do  with  the 
Bicentennial  observance. 

There  will  be  two  House  Members  on 
the  Board  selected  by  the  Speaker,  and 
two  Members  from  the  Senate  selected 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Administrator  is  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  so  that  his  expertise  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  day-to-day  opera- 
tion of  the  agency  will  be  most  directly 
available  to  the  Board. 

The  elected  Chairman  and  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  25-member  Advisory  Coim- 
cil  will  also  be  members  of  the  Board. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  be  a 
member  so  as  to  provide  a  spokesman  of 
Cabinet  rank  to  present  the  views  of  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Finally,  in  order  to  give  the  statewide 
centennial  organizations  a  voice,  three 
members  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident from  among  those  persons  who 
are  officers  or  staff  members  of  the  State 
bicentennial  commissions. 

The  bill  defines  the  functions  of  the 
new  agency.  Section  2  of  the  bUl  states 
Its  basic  purposes  when  it  states  that 
the  new  Administration  is  to  coordinate, 
facilitate,  and  aid  in  the  scheduling  of 
events  and  projects  of  local.  State,  Na- 
tional or  international  significance.  One 
of  its  primary  functions  is  stated  to  be 
.  the  maintenance  of  a  master  calendar 
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of  events  during  the  period  from  March 
1975  to  December  31,  1976. 

Section  4  outlines  these  functions,  and 
in  subsection  (C)  of  that  section,  the  bill 
provides  that  the  Administrator  is  not  to 
operate  any  program  unless  specifically 
authorized  by  law. 

In  line  with  the  stated  purpose  of  co- 
ordinating bicentennial  activities,  the  bill 
in  section  5  provides  that  the  Adminis- 
trator will  consult  and  cooperate  with 
appropriate  groups  and  agencies.  He  is  to 
consult,  cooperate  with  and  seek  the  ad- 
vice and  assistance  from  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Advisory  Coun- 
cil and  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Board. 

He  is  also  to  establish  similar  rela- 
tionships with  Federal  departments  and 
agencies.  State  and  local  bodies.  Includ- 
ing State  bicentennial  committees,  and 
of  private  organizations  and  groups. 

The  bill  authorizes  annual  appropria- 
tions. This,  of  course,  is  only  until  the 
termination  of  the  agency,  which  sec- 
tion 7  provides  that  this  will  come  about 
on  June  30. 1977. 

Section  9  of  the  bill  provides  authority 
to  use  nonappropriated  funds  to  carry 
out  programs  of  grant-in-aid  to  nonprofit 
entities,  including  States  and  territories 
or  their  subdivision,  for  bicentennial  pro- 
grams or  projects. 

Section  12  provides  for  the  transfer 
of  personnel,  property  and  unexpended 
balances  of  the  present  Bicentennial 
Commission. 

Section  13  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  temporary  or  Acting  Admini- 
strator. 

Section  14  abolishes  the  present  Com- 
mission. 

Finally,  section  15  makes  the  name 
changes  in  the  law,  authorizing  the  strik- 
ing of  Bicentennial  medals  by  making 
appropriate  references  to  the  "American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Administra- 
tion", and  limits  the  period  of  the  medal's 
program  to  that  ending  June  30,  1977. 

Mr.  riiairman,  the  committee  has 
worked  ,^n^  and  hard  on  this  bill.  It 
commends  it  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  It  is  hoped  that  this  Committee 
will  decide  to  act  favorably  upon  it. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolhia. 
Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  should  like  to 
pose  a  question  to  tlje.^ptleman,  but 
first  I  commend  hinfandllis  committee 
for  the  fine  work  that  has  been  done 
on  this  legislation.  It  was  before  us  last 
year. 

With  respect  to  the  language  in  sec- 
tion 2(d)  of  the  bill,  relating  to  the  five 
appointments  that  may  be  made  at 
grades  GS-16.  GS-17,  and  GS-18  of  the 
general  schedule.  I  construe  such  lan- 
guage as  being  merely  a  limitation  on 
the  total  number  of  supervisory  appoint- 
ments that  may  be  made  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. In  other  words,  this  language 
is  not  intended  to  authorize  five  addi- 
tional supergrade  positions  for  the  Bi- 
centennial Administration;  rather,  the 
Administration  will  have  to  compete 
with  other  agencies  for  supergrade  posi- 
tions from  the  general  supergrade  pool 


authorized  and  established  imder  the 
United  States  Code,  title  5,  section  51. 
Is  my  construction  of  this  language  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  My  answer  to  the 
gentleman  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. He  was  most  cooperative  last 
year  and  I  appreciate  his  assistance  this 
year. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  COTTER.  The  gentleman  in  his 
statement  made  reference  to  medals  be- 
ing struck  Are  these  struck  by  the  U.S. 
Mhit? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Would  the  gentle- 
man mind  repeating  the  question? 

Mr.  COTTER.  The  gentleman  made 
a  statement  about  commemorative  bi- 
centennial medals  being  struck.  Are 
these  manufactured  by  the  mint  or 
through  a  concessionnaire? 
Mr.  DONOHUE.  The  U.S.  Mint. 
Mr  COTTER  What  about  the  rev- 
enues from  sales? 

Mr  DONOHUE.  They  will  go  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  Administration. 

Mr.  COTTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
7446.  The  basic  policy  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Federal  Government 
would  undertake  to  participate  in  the 
celebration  of  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  American  Revolution  was  made  by 
the  Congress  in  1966  by  the  creation  of 
the  American  Revolutionary  Bicenten- 
nial Commission,  a  50-man  commission 
broadly  representative  of  all  interests 
involved  and  indeed  including  Members 
of  the  Congress. 

The  Commission  has  accomplished 
much  during  its  existence.  It  has  dis- 
tributed grants  pursuant  to  appropria- 
tion of  some  $90,000  of  seed  money  to 
each  of  the  50  States  with  which  each 
State  was  to  proceed  to  develop  their  own 
bicentennial  plans.  Each  of  the  States 
presently  has  its  own  bicentennial  plan 
underway  and  has  undertaken  to  coor- 
dinate and  encourage  all  efforts  nation- 
wide. 

The  Commission  has  proven  extremely 
unwieldy;  and  it  has  been  subject  to 
much  criticism  often  justified.  The  prin- 
ciple internal  problem  of  the  Commission 
has  been  a  determination  of  exactly  what 
is  the  Commission's  responsibility  in  the 
overall  picture  of  the  celebration  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Many  proposals 
were  explored  and  many  rejected. 

The  size  of  the  Commission,  the  limita- 
tion of  authority  in  its  executive  com- 
mittee, its  chairman  and  its  directors,  its 
lack  a  clear  policy  directives  created 
many  administrative  problems. 

Several  studies  have  been  made  in- 
cluding the  staff  report  by  a  Judiciary. 
Committee  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Commission.  There  is  almost  universal 
agreement  that  the  Commisson  as  pres- 
ently structured  Is  not  equipped  to  do 
that  phase  of  the  work  toward  which  we 
must  now  point  ourselves.  Specific  execu- 
tion of  the  bicentennial  plans. 
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There  were  two  legislative  solutions 
suggested:  The  administration  ap- 
proach— veto  of  the  Rodino  bill — pro- 
vided for  the  designation  of  an  Admin- 
istrator with  vu'tually  unlimited  discre- 
•ion  to  make  such  decisions  as  may  be 
•ppropriate  to  complete  the  work  of  the 
bicentennial  Administration. 

And  the  bill,  sponsored  princirally  by 
Congressman  Williams,  was  directed 
also  to  the  creation  of  an  Administrator 
l/Ut  with  a  large  niimter  of  safeguards 
to  the  end  that  the  democratic  proce- 
dures might  be  preserved. 

The  subcommittee  held  2  days  of  hear- 
ings. There  were  extensive  discussions 
within  the  subcommittee.  There  was  no 
di;agreement  about  the  need  for  a  strong 
Administrator.  There  was  a  clear  prefer- 
ence for  the  Williams  approach  placing 
limitations  on  the  action  of  the  Admin- 
istrator. This  was  resolved  by  the  crea- 
tion of  a  board  of  directors,  making  tlie 
policy  decisions  its  name  implies.  This 
has  been  outlined  very  ably  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Dono- 

HUE). 

In  summary,  this  legislation,  passed 
imanimously  by  the  subcommittee  and 
the  committee,  represents  a  consensus, 
after  careful  examination,  as  to  the  best 
approach  to  this  problem. 

In  fact,  it  does  create  a  strong  Admin- 
istrator, but  limitations  have  been  placed 
on  him  to  allay  the  fears  of  those  who 
are  concerned  about  excesses  in  that 
office. 

The  Administrator  must  be  confirmed 
by  the  Senate;  he  serves  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  President;  his  deputy  must  be 
confirmed  by  the  Senate;  there  are  limi- 
tations on  the  number  of  supergrade  em- 
ployees he  may  have;  he  cannot  pur- 
chase real  estate;  he  must  confider  the 
advice  of  the  advisory  council  which 
meets  bimonthly ;  he  is  expressly  prohib- 
ited from  operating  any  programs  not 
specificaUy  authorized  by  law;  he  must 
make  an  annual  report;  all  basic  poUcy 
and  guidelines  including  the  annual 
budget  are  subject  to  review  by  the 
Board  of  Directors;  and  the  Board  of 
Directors  must  report  at  letist  semian- 
nually to  the  Judiciary  Committees  and 
the  Congress. 

While  I  personally  have  reservations 
about  whether  the  sum  total  of  these 
restrictions  has  placed  such  Umitation 
on  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator 
that  we  will  find  ourselves  in  a  position 
where  we  cannot  attract  to  the  job  the 
quality  person  necessary  to  administer 
the  job.  This  was  a  matter,  however, 
which  was  explored  thoroughly  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  I  accept  its 
judgment. 

We  have  effectively  created  an  Admin- 
istration which  can  assume  the  respon- 
sibilities under  this  act  to  proceed  to  a 
proper  celebration  of  the  American 
Revolutionary  Bicentennial. 

The  basic  responsibility  of  the  Admin- 
istration will  now  be  to  coordinat*.  fa- 
cilitate, and  aid  in  the  scheduling  of 
events  and  projects  throughout  the 
country  dealing  with  the  American 
Revolutionary  Bicentennial. 

As  indicated  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  the  effective  period  of 
the  bicentennial  celebration  begins  In 


March  1975  which  is  less  than  2  years 
from  now. 

Under  the  cu-cumstances  if  we  are  to 
get  on  with  this  business  of  participation 
in  the  American  Revolutionary  Bicen- 
tennial then  we  have  got  to  take  prompt 
fiction  on  this  legislation. 

The  occasion  of  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  the  American  Nation  im- 
poses a  responsibility  on  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  make  certain 
that  we  do  not  pass  by  this  tremendous 
opportunity  to  remind  ourselves  and  the 
American  people  of  our  great  heritage, 
of  those  things  which  made  our  Nation 
great  and,  indeed,  to  articulate  for  the 
whole  worlc.  the  principles  of  American 
democracy  which  have  served  us  so  well. 

I  urge  the  prompt  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Danielson*  . 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mi-.  Chaunian.  I 
th?.nk  the  gentkman  from  Massachu- 
setts 'Mr.  Do.<OHUE)  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

I  lise  in  support  of  this  bill  and  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  both  of 
my  chairman,  Mr.  Donohue,  and  of  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentlentan 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Butleri  . 

Both  of  these  gentlemen  have  de- 
scribed the  purposes  anJ  the  functions  of 
this  bill  very  well  and  very  accurately. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  the  big  problem  with  the  existing 
commission  has  been  that  it  has  been  so 
large  and  unwieldy  that  it  simply  could 
not  cope  with  the  problems  of  discharg- 
ing its  responsibility  effectively. 

As  a  result,  after  a  start  in  1966  we 
are  now  in  1973,  less  than  2  ye^.rs  from 
the  date  on  which  this  celebration  should 
commence,  and  we  do  not  have  an  effec- 
tive organization  to  direct  and  bring  it 
into  being. 

We  feel  in  our  committee  that  the  so- 
lution provided  by  H.R.  7446  is  as  close 
to  ideal  as  we  can  come.  Tlie  important 
change  to  be  brought  about  by  this  bill 
is  that  we  have  done  away  with  the  un- 
wieldy 50-man  Commission,  which  was 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  a  highly 
dedicated  and  motivated  and  outstand- 
:'  g  group  of  citizens  from  all  over  the 
United  States,  but  people  whose  respon- 
sibilities in  their  private  lives  and  in 
their  primary  endeavors  were  such  that 
they  did  not  have  the  time  to  devote  to 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Commission. 
As  a  result,  it  was  seldom  possible  to 
get  a  quorum,  people  could  not  attend 
I'egularly.  You  never  had  the  same 
group  present  on  any  two  occasions,  and 
the  Commission  floundered. 

Under  the  format  provided  in  this  bill, 
we  attempted  to  resolve  the  problem  as 
follows:  We  created  the  ll-member 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Board.  It  Is  largely  composed  of  people 
who  are  located  near  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, so  that  it  is  phj'sically  possible  for 
the  members  to  get  together  frequently. 
It  will  consist  of  the  Administrator  him- 
self, four  Members  of  Congress,  two  from 
the  House  and  two  from  the  Senate,  the 
Chairman  and  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Council  to  which  I  will  allude,  the  Secre- 
tary of- the  Interior,  and  three  members 


appointed  by  the  Pi-esident  frcm  the 
staffs  of  the  State  bicentennial  commis- 
sions. This  board  will  be  able  to  meet  in 
Washington  most  of  the  time  and  will  be 
able  to  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
Admiiiistration  in  passing  on  day-Ly-day 
decisions  that  have  to  be  made. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  p'CsPrved 
the  feature  of  broad  citizen  participa- 
tion through  a  25-member  Comicil. 
Tliese  are  peopie  from  tliroughout  the 
Uiiited  States  v.lio  will  form  an  Advkcry 
Council.  They  will  not  be  needed  for  con- 
sultation on  the  regular  decLioru;  of  ad- 
ministration, but  they  do  serve  as  a  con- 
duit tlu"ough  which  people  from  througli- 
out  tlie  Nation  can  provide  advice,  assist- 
ance, and  consultation  to  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  think  we  have  come 
up  with  a  good  solution  to  tliis  problem. 
I  am  acutely  aware  that  this  is  the  7lh 
day  of  June  and  June  30  is  upon  us.  We 
have  to  get  on  with  the  work  of  the  bi- 
Cviuteimial.  and  I  mge  the  support  of  all 
the  Members  of  the  House  for  this  legis- 
la'ion. 

Mr.  EUTLER.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Miclilgan  (Mr.  Huichinson)  the 
ranking  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
iim  ill  agreement  with  the  bill  ?s  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj-. 

I  feel  it  is  essentiil  that  new  legisla- 
tion be  enacted  at  this  time  if  there  is  to 
te  Federal  coordination  of  events  within 
the  several  States  within  the  American 
R:.olution  bicentennial  period. 

As  both  Mr.  Butleh  and  Mr.  Danielson 
have  aheady  pointed  out,  there  is  not 
very  much  time  left  befor'-  the  beginning 
of  that  period — only  21  months  remain 
before  the  19th  of  Aj:ril,  1975,  marking 
the  bicentennial  and  the  Battles  of  Con- 
cord and  Lexington. 

When  President  Jchn:3on  signed  the 
original  Bicentennial  Commission  into 
law  on  Julj'  4.  1966,  there  were  then 
10  years  in  which  to  prepare  fc^  the 
200th  anniversari'  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Now.  only  3  years  remain. 

The  chief  difficulty  with  the  CommL>- 
sion  law  that  has  been  on  the  books  h.i£ 
been  the  difficulty  in  decisionmaking. 
The  bill  now  before  us  will  correctotlial 
fault.  The  power  of  daj' -to-day  dec^ions 
will  vest  in  a  single  Administrator.  A 
Board  of  Directors  will  define  basic  poli- 
cies. A  Council  from  the  country  will  pro- 
vide an  input  of  ideas.  The  Administr-a- 
tor  will  be  a  member  of  both  the  Coun- 
cil and  the  Board. 

This  bill  was  imanimously  reported  by 
both  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee, and  has  the  support  of  the  Ad- 
ministration downtown. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  bill  in  its  present  f  Tm. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Texas  (Miss  Jordan). 

Miss  JORDAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill  we  now- consider,  the  American  Rev- 
olution Bicentermlal  Administration. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  what  this 
bill  does,  but  I  think  it  is  important  to 
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know  what  it  is  that  this  bill  does  not  do, 
and  that  is  good.  also. 

I  have  been  concerned  about  the  un- 
necessary proliferation  of  bureaucracy 
i»  Washington,  but  we  can  see  by  this 
bill  with  a  definite  termination  date  of 
the  31st  of  December  1976.  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  go  out  of  existence,  and 
its  functions  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  In  that 
sense  we  will  not  be  appropriating  money 
for  a  bureaucracy  or  an  agency  which 
is  going  to  continue  ad  infinitum  into 
the  future,  and  that  will  be  a  continuing 
drain  on  our  Treasury. 

Now.  the  Members  might  think  that 
certainly  this  kind  of  a  measure  would 
make  sense,  but  the  subcommittee  had 
to  resist  all  kinds  of  efforts  to  prevent 
a  bill  from  being  created  and  drafted 
which  would  continue  to  celebrate  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  for 
the  next  several  years,  specifically  to 
1985.  It  was  my  view  then,  and  it  is  my 
view  now  that  this  country  does  have 
something  to  celebrate  in  1976.  and  that 
it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  try  to  recon- 
struct the  ride  of  Paul  Revere  or  anybody 
else's  ride  for  days  and  years  to  come. 
If  we  are  going  to  have  some  celebra- 
tions, then  we  ought  to  have  them,  and 
be  done  with  it.  This  is  a  coimtry  that 
has  a  lot  to  be  proud  of,  and  this  cele- 
bration should  be  in  the  ti-ue  spirit  of 
the  revolu'ion.  of  what  it  meant  in  the 
terms  of  the  establishment  of  a  new 
nation. 

This  is  a  bill  which  is  not  designed 
to  create  and  to  develop  social  programs 
that  last  forever.  We  were  confronted 
by  many  witnesses  who  wanted  to  use 
this  Administration  to  create  a  model 
cities  program,  and  to  create  all  kinds  of 
socially  oriented  and  socially  utilized 
programs. 

This  bill  is  for  the  observance  in  a  very 
dignified  manner  of  the  birth  date  of  our 
Nation.  Hopefully  we  will  be  able  to  do 
that  with  all  of  the  dignity  this  coimtry 
can  command. 

We  are  not  trying  to  appropriate 
enough  money  to  wrap  this  country  in 
silver  and  gold  tinsel  so  that  everybody 
can  see  haw  they  look  in  that  atmos- 
phere, but  we  hope  that  this  observance 
will  be  of  a  return  to  that  which  many 
of  us  have  so  long  sought,  a  return  to 
the  principles  of  truth  and  honesty  and 
dignity  which  the  Founding  Fathers  of 
America  did  assert  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  in  all  of  the  other 
documents  which  relate  to  the  independ- 
ence of  this  country  and  its  birth. 

I  do  hope  th?.t  the  Members  will  sup- 
port the  bill  as  the  committee  has  pre- 
sented it. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia 'Mr.  MOORHEADI. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  to  support  H.R.  7446, 
which  establishes  an  American  Bicen- 
tenial  Administration.  Our  committee 
has  worked  many  weeks  In  trying  to 
work  out  the  best  possible  bill  that  we 
could,  meeting  all  of  the  objections  that 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  had  to 
the  arrangements  that  had  been  origi- 
nally proposed.  It  became  evident  to  us 
that  the  Bicentennial  Commission  that  is 


now  operating  Inefficiently  could  not 
put  on  the  kind  of  celebration  that  Amer- 
icans desired.  That  Commission  was  in- 
efficient because  there  was  a  lack  of 
quorums  at  various  meetings  and  be- 
cause there  was  not  a  strong  administra- 
tive head. 

The  bill  that  was  first  proposed  to  us 
lacked  the  protections  that  many  people 
on  our  committee  felt  were  necessary  to 
make  sure  that  we  were  not  running  a 
dictatorship  in  this  particular  area,  so  we 
formed  a  Board  that  will  have  strong 
powers  to  decide  how  much  money  is 
necessary  and  what  programs  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  go  forward. 

An  Advisory  Council  has  been  formed 
to  also  give  advice  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  program,  but  the  Administiator 
that  we  have  created  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  do  a  job,  because  he  sits  on 
the  Council;  he  sits  on  the  Board;  and 
he  will  have  great  discretion  for  him- 
self in  controlling  this  very  important 
celebration  that  we  hope  to  have  here 
in  the  United  States  in  less  than  3  years. 

The  Board  that  we  create  will  have 
the  power  to  review,  approve,  disapprove, 
or  ratify  from  time  to  time  all  basic 
policy  and  guidelines  that  the  Adminis- 
trator forms,  but  he  will  be  the  one  who 
is  presenting  these  ideas  to  the  Board 
and  to  the  Nation. 

We  believe  that  through  H.R.  7446  the 
tools  are  provided  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  that  all  Americans  have  in  cele- 
brating our  bicentennial  celebration 
here  in  America,  so  that  we  all  can  be 
proud  of  that  celebration. 

In  the  end  the  success  or  failure  of 
this  bicentennial  celebration  will  rest 
upon  the  interest  and  activities  of  pa- 
triotic-minded groups  in  each  of  the  50 
States  of  the  Union.  The  Bicentennial 
Administration  will  stimulate  and  assist 
in  these  activities. 

I  ask  for  the  adoption  of  H.R.  7446. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairmsin,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Williams). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  near- 
ly 200  years  ago  a  small  band  of  brave 
men  led  their  friends  and  neighbors  into 
a  rebellion  against  the  British  Crown. 
Throughout  the  Thirteen  Colonies  those 
men  ignited  a  spark  which  has  never 
been  extinguished. 

That  spark  *■  ~?ame  the  light  which  has 
guided  men  for  200  years.  It  has  led  men 
such  as  Lafayette  to  leave  their  native 
lands  and  to  come  to  our  shores  to  offer 
their  very  lives  to  see  that  it  would  never 
be  snuffed  out. 

That  flame,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  freedom 
itself. 

If  we  Americans  were  asked  to  name 
our  most  valuable  export  throughout  the 
years  I  think  we  must  say  that  it  has 
been  freedom.  We  can  be  proud  that  for 
two  centuries  we  have  served  as  an  ex- 
ample to  men  who  love  liberty  every- 
where. 

In  only  22  months  we  will  reach  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  dash  of  Paul 
Revere  to  give  alarm  that  the  British 
were  moving  to  seize  the  arms  of  our 
forebearers.  As  all  of  the  world  knows, 
that  valiant  band  of  minutemen  on 
April  19,  1775.  stood  fast  before  the 
might  of  the  British  lion. 


Just  as  those  brave  men  met  the  chal- 
lenge on  their  day,  we  in  the  Congress 
must  meet  the  challenge  facing  us  today. 
In  1966  the  Congress  established  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission to  plan  a  proper  commemora- 
tion of  our  revolution  across  this  Nation. 
Now,    7    years    later,    we    find    that 
notlaing  has  happened.  The  only  thing 
that  the  ARBC  has  truly  accomplished 
is  the  establishment  of  a  State  Bicenten- 
nial Commission  in  each  of  the  States. 
For  this  single  accomplishment  we 
should  be  thankful.  Since  the  national 
commission  has  failed  ta  Pdopt  a  na- 
tional program  there  remains  no  alter- 
native, but  to  rely  totally  on  the  pro- 
grams that  each  of  the  State  commis- 
sions has  developed. 

Today,  let  us  not  rehash  the  many 
problems  that  the  ARBC  has  suffered 
over  the  past  7  years.  Rather,  let  us  do 
the  best  we  can  to  make  sure  that  the 
bill  before  this  House  is  the  strongest 
possible  legislative  vehicle  wc  can  con- 
struct. 

I  commend  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  particularly  the  members 
of  subcommittee  No.  2  for  their  work  on 
this  bill.  They  took  a  very  roor  piece  of 
legislation  and  have  modified  it  to  a 
point  where  it  is  far,  far  better. 

For  almost  2  years  now  I  have  served 
as  one  of  the  four  members  of  this  body 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  to  serve  on  the 
current  ARBC.  I  have  served  actively 
and  thus  have  become  familiar  with  both 
the  strengths  and  the  weaknesses  of  our 
bicentennial  effort. 

Last  March  15  I  appeared  before  the 
Donohue  subcommi'tee  to  share  my 
views  on  the  proposed  legislation  which 
Chairman  Rodino  had  introduced  by  re- 
quest. I  am  pleased  to  say  that  many  of 
the  recommendations  I  made  that  day 
have  been  incorporated  within  the  bill 
before  us  today. 

We  carefully  sought  out  the  comments 
and  ideas  of  the  representatives  of  the 
State  bicentennial  commissions  across 
the  Nation.  When  added  to  the  comments 
of  the  other  congressional  commission- 
ers, the  public  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  my  frequent  communications 
with  many  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Federal  agencies  who  have  served  on  the 
ARBC,  they  have  shown  me  several  ways 
which  we  could  strengthen  this  bill. 

First,  and  foremost,  let  me  say  that  I 
support  the  idea  of  an  administration 
and  a  full  time  administrator  for  the  bi- 
centennial. Sadly  enough,  thera  has  been 
more  than  enough  negative  notice  of 
the  ARBC  here  in  the  Congress,  in  the 
media  and  by  various  interest  groups  to 
necessitate  a  change. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
this  entire  bicentennial  effort  should  be 
to  get  the  people  of  this  Nation  involved 
in  the  commemoration.  I  believe  that  by 
the  establishment  of  the  new  Bicenten- 
nial Administration  we  will  do  much  to 
increase  public  confidence  and  partici- 
pation in  the  entire  bicentennial. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  reached  a 
point  where  the  Congress  must  act  to 
make  sure  that  the  bicentennial  will  ac- 
tually be  sometliing  that  can  be  reached 
by  all  Americans.  This  Is  a  celebration  of 
more  than  a  military  struggle  or  a  single 
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political  event  such  as  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  It  is  the  commemora- 
tion of  a  spirit  of  accomplishment. 

For  200  years  the  world  has  known 
the  United  States  as  a  nation  of  doers. 
We  have  won  our  current  position  be- 
cause of  our  accomplishments,  not  be- 
cause we  were  willing  to  sit  back  and 
observe  the  world  pass  us  by. 

But  today  we  stand  in  danger  of  let- 
ting the  bicentennial  pass  us  by.  Unless 
we  act  today  we  will  be  guilty  of  leaving 
this  Nation  without  any  meaningful  bi- 
centennial observance. 

Without  a  positive  action  from  the 
House  tcday  we  will  leave  our  country 
with  a  bicentennial  that  will  be  about 
as  exciting  as  a  wet  firecracker.  Can  we 
go  back  to  our  constituents  and  tell  them 
that  the  entire  national  observance  will 
consist  of  everyone  lighting  a  sparkler 
and  singing  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner" 
^t  high  noon  on  July  4,  1976? 

In  a  few  minutes  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  to  fund  the  necessary 
programs.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
support  me  at  that  time. 

I  will  also  offer  amendments  to 
strengthen  the  Board  of  Directors  estab- 
lished in  this  bill.  I  support  the  concept 
of  the  Board,  In  fact,  I  recommended  that 
it  be  added  to  the  original  bill. 

But  the  Board  in  the  current  bill 
troubles  me.  It  does  not  seem  to  utilize 
the  great  strength  available  for  an  effort 
as  important  as  the  bicenennial  through 
the  various  Federal  agencies.  I  also  fear 
that  the  representatives  of  the  State  bi- 
centennial commissions  may  not  be 
representative. 

Before  coming  to  the  Congress  I  served 
on  a  number  of  regional  boards  and  com- 
missions. Because  I  was  able  to  meet 
regularly  with  the  people  I  was  repre- 
senting I  was  able  to  articulate  their 
views  and  needs.  But  there  is  no  provision 
for  such  meetings  in  the  current  legis- 
lation. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is 
no  provision  detailing  how  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  bicentennial  com- 
missions shall  be  selected.  Who  shall 
serve  and  how  they  shall  be  selected  Is 
left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
President. 

I  will  offer  amendments  to  correct  both 
of  these  problems.  One  will  establish  a 
special  bicentennial  Federal  Agency  Or- 
ganization. This  will  not  cost  a  single 
thing,  but  it  will  return  great  value.  As 
we  all  know,  among  the  bureaucrats  in 
the  various  agencies  there  Is  constant 
competition  for  attention  and  money.  We 
will  leave  the  bicentennial  to  founder  on 
the  shoals  of  routine  priorities  in  the  Fed- 
eral triangle  if  we  do  not  act  now  to  show 
the  executive  branch  that  we  are  inter- 
ested in  the  total  bicentennial  effort. 

By  regularizing  what  has  been  an  ef- 
fective working  group  for  several  years 
we  will  reap  huge  dividends. 

I  am  troubled  that  this  bill  would  com- 
memorate the  revolution  to  establish 
democratic  government  by  setting  a 
quorum  at  well  under  half.  This  seems  a 
most  undemocratic  move  and  has  no 
place  In  this  bill.  I  will  offer  an  amend- 


ment to  correct  this  matter,  and  will  also 
suggest  that  we  allow  the  members  of  the 
Board  to  designate  an  alternate  to  repre- 
sent them  in  any  necessary  absence. 

Since  any  Board  must  have  reasonable 
control  of  the  purse,  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  the  committee  has  given  this  Board 
the  final  approval  of  budgets  and  all 
grants.  However,  I  believe  that  they  mis- 
sed the  matter  of  final  approval  of  trans- 
fers from  the  proposed  Bicentennial  Ad- 
ministration to  other  agencies  in  the 
executive  branch.  Since  this  could  be  a 
major  portion  of  the  Federal  effort.  I  will 
give  the  House  the  opportunity  to  add 
final  approval  for  all  transfers  of  funds 
to  the  other  financial  duties  of  the  Board. 

My  final  amendment  will  deal  with  the 
Presidential  waiver  authority  contained 
in  section  11  of  this  bill.  The  House  has 
already  stated  its  feeling  on  this  matter 
when  it  has  come  before  us  in  the  past. 
'This  House  has  always  been  against  such 
broad  powers  for  any  President. 

When  I  asked  the  ARBC  staff  and  the 
White  House  why  this  provision  was  in- 
cluded in  the  draft  legislation  I  was  told 
that  the  main  reason  it  was  sought  was 
to  allow  the  bicentennial  logo  to  be 
printed  in  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice. The  problem.  I  was  told,  is  that  there 
is  a  restriction  at  the  GPO  against  any 
print  job  having  more  than  two  colors. 
Since  the  logo,  which  is  a  very  patriotic 
symbol,  is  red,  white,  blue  and  black 
printing,  it  cannot  be  produced  at  GEO. 

This  has  made  it  necessary  to  either 
send  the  job  out  to  a  private  printer,  a 
very  expensive  proposition,  or  to  con- 
sider it  as  two  separate  jobs  at  the  GPO. 
Neither  procedure  makes  sense. 

But,  why  should  we  give  a  blank  check 
to  any  agency  to  correct  such  a  minor 
problem?  It  is  somewhat  like  Issuing  500 
pound  bombs  to  kill  flies. 

I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  strike 
all  of  section  11  and  add  at  the  proper 
place  sufficient  language  to  give  the 
Public  Printer  the  authority  to  print  the 
logo  of  the  bicentennial. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
remind  all  of  our  colleagues  that  this 
bill  will  do  much  to  mold  the  National 
effort  for  our  bicentennial.  We  must 
make  it  as  strong  as  possible  since  time 
is  now  too  short  to  keep  patching  up  the 
effort.  We  have  only  22  months  to  the 
stai-t  of  the  commemoration.  We  cannot 
delay  time.  If  we  do  not  do  it  right  the 
first  time,  there  will  be  no  second  time. 
If  we  fail  at  our  efforts  we  will  have  to 
wait  another  hundred  years  for  the  tri- 
centennial. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  jield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  rise  in  support  of  a 
completely  meaningful  bicentennial,  one 
which  would  carry  a  meaningful  story 
about  the  realization  of  our  independence 
almost  200  years  ago. 

I  realize  as  well  as  anyone  that  our 
national  effort  has  been  plagued  almost 
from  the  beginning.  There  have  been 


substantial  changes  in  the  membership 
of  our  national  commission.  We  have 
had  three  Chairmen,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  many  administrative  heads. 

I  am  most  interested  in  estatlishijag  a 
group  of  workable  .size  which  will  plan 
and  direct  the  national  part  of  the  cele- 
bration. 

If  the  bicentennial  years  are  to  be 
meaningful  to  the  citizens,  however,  I  feel 
it  is  essential  that  the  progarm  get  close 
to  the  people.  A  number  of  our  States 
hava  been  doing  remarkable  jobs  for 
years.  Our  own  commission  in  Virginia 
has  been  active  since  1967  with  a  con- 
tinuing membership  under  one  chairman. 
They  are  embarked  on  a  sizable  publica- 
tions program  and  are  xmderway  with 
plans  for  the  construction  of  three  major 
visitor  centers.  And  Virginia  certainly 
is  not  alone  in  this  regard. 

Since  there  is  to  be  no  national  ex- 
position and  no  national  focal  point  for 
the  celebration,  I  feel  it  is  altogether  ap- 
propriate and  necessary  that  Federal 
funds  be  used  to  assist  the  States  which 
.seem  to  be  carrying  by  far  the  major 
share  of  the  burden  to  date.  It  is  my 
conviction  that  reasonable  Federal  ini- 
tiative stimulates  rather  than  replaces 
local  effort.  Tlals  is  why  I  favor  appro- 
priated grants  to  the  States  which  would 
be  used  as^matching  funds  for  their  bi- 
centennial capital  improvements.  For 
these  reasons  I  introduced  legislation 
which  would  provide  for  appropriated 
grants  to  the  States  in  the  amoimt  of 
$275  million.  This  would  by  no  means 
cover  even  50  percent  of  the  construction 
costs  of  badly  needed  structures  in  the 
States,  but  it  will,  in  my  estimation,  pro- 
vide the  reasonable  Federal  initiative. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  least  that  we 
should  do. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
one  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler)  . 

Ml-.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  explain  briefly  why 
I  plan  to  vote  against  this  legislation.  As 
a  former  teacher  of  history,  as  a  student 
of  history,  and  as  a  wi-iter,  I  am  deeply 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  histori- 
cal materials  and  commemorating  great 
and  inspiring  events  which  contribute  to 
the  heritage  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commission  has 
brought  us  any  closer  to  a  meaningful 
celebration  of  the  great  events  of  1776. 
In  many  ways,  the  early  politicizing  of 
the  commission  and  its  clumsy  efforts  to 
pump  up  somewhat  extravagant  projects 
has  cheapened  the  very  principles  we 
seek  to  honor. 

The  most  inspiring,  patriotic  celebra- 
tions that  I  have  seen  and  in  which  I 
have  participated  have  been  planned 
and  carried  out  within  local  communi- 
ties. At  the  grass  roots,  we  find  the  clear- 
est understanding  and  most  meaningful 
commemoration  of  the  great  principles 
of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. 

I  believe  that  it  is  a  waste  of  money  to 
expend  millions  of  Federal  dollars  on 
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this  bicentennial  celebration.  I  believe, 
that  a  much  more  meaningful  series  of 
C3'ebrations  in  keering  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Spirit  of  1776  may  be  obtained  without 
burcr.ucratizing  and  nationalizing  these 
celebrations,  which  should  spring  from 
tlie  hearts  of  the  people  in  evei-y  local 
community  throughout  the  land. 

Mr.  Chairmin,  I  plan  to  vote  against 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Te.xas 

(Mr.  PiCKLE). 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
there  is  a  definite  need  for  a  national 
board  or  commission.  I  can  appreciate 
the  point  which  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  made,  that  in  the  final 
analysis  the  real  celebration  will  come 
in  our  communities  and  in  our  cities  but 
we  must  have  some  kind  of  national 
commission  or  national  board  to  give  di- 
rection and  coordinate  these  various 
functions. 

I  have  been  active  with  the  Texas 
Bicentennial  Commission.  We  have,  I 
think,  more  projects  planned  on  a  State 
basis  than  perhaps  any  other  State  In 
the  Union.  These  projects  are  coming 
from  the  local  communities,  bi^  the  local 
people  still  look  tD  the nationallboard  and 
national   commission   for   direction. 

If  we  do  not  have  that  direction  on 
the  national  level.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
local  communities  are  going  to  flounder 
in  carrying  out  celebration  projects. 
There  must  be  some  way  to  bring  this 
problem  of  national  leadership  to  a  head. 
We  can  all  deplore  the  time  we  have  lost 
during  the  last  6  months.  Even  so,  we 
have  learned  a  lot. 

I  think  this  new  approach,  this  new 
national  board,  gives  us  the  direction 
we  need.  For  that  reason.  I  think  it  is 
mandatory  that  we  pass  this  legislation. 
My  SUte  commission  strongly  supports 
the  legislation  before  us  here  today.  I 
am  glad  to  Join  in  that  support,  and  I  am 
hoping  that  some  of  the  amendments  we 
have  been  talking  about  also  might  be 
added  to  give  this  legislation  more  force. 

I  therefore  rise  In  support  of  this 
legislation.  I  hope  the  House  will  join 
in  passage  of  H.R.  7446  for  I  want  to  start 
work  immediately  in  all  these  commu- 
niUes  having  bicentennial  projects  so 
that  their  efforts  can  be  coordinated 

Mr  PISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  f Mr.  Pish)  . 

Mr.  PISH  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Te.\as  mi-jht  be  Inter- 
ested Ln  the  fact  that  Gene  Jones  Riddle, 
executive  director  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution Bicentennial  Commii,.sion  of  Tex- 
as, testified  March  14  before  our  com- 
mittee. Stie  .said  just  w  hat  the  gentlem*n 
was  saying.  She  went  on  to  say: 

We  have  encouraged  our  cltlaens  to  cele- 
brate our  cultural  diversity.  In  Texas  wo 
have  26  separate  etbulc  and  national  cultures 
wblch  go  to  malce  up  the  fabric  of  our  ataie. 
In  honor  of  this  diversity,  plays  are  being 
wntt.«n.  pageants  are  being  created,  scholarly 
worka  are  being  produced,  local  histories  are 


being  compiled  and  our  architectural  heri- 
tage Is  being  preserved. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  mentioned  that.  She  did 
testify,  and  she  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the 
ablest  commissioners  in  America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  'Mr.  Pickle)  . 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

I  am  also  glad  to  mention  the  fact  that 
we  have  some  26  ethnic  groups  within 
our  own  State.  Every  State  perhaps  has 
a  similar  number,  perhaps  not  as  many. 
To  mark  the  State's  ethnic  diversity,  the 
Texas  Legislatuie  has  endorsed  the  idea 
of  a  folkioric  ballet  troupe  such  as  the 
famous  trour)e  in  Mexico.  We  in  Texas 
ai-e  going  to  attempt  to  have  such  troupe, 
but  we  need  f  imds. 

But  we  do  have  this  kind  of  productive 
cooperation  within  our  State.  Mrs.  Riddle 
has  also  said  a  national  commission  is 
needed  very  much  to  work  with  the  Texas 
State  agency,  so-I  believe  it  is  mandatory 
that  we  go  forward  and  pass  this  legis- 
lx.tion  creating  a  National  Bicentennial 
commission. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Whitehurst)  . 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation.  I  can  only  reiterate  the  com- 
ments of  my  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Williams)  ,  with  whom  I  have 
sei-ved  on  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission.  There  is  a  sense 
of  direction  that  is  badly  needed. 

I  know  the  people  in  my  own  district  of 
Tidewater  Virginia  and  the  surroimding 
area,  an  area  that  was  the  cradle  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Those  people  now 
cry  out  to  us  and  ask  us  what  is  going 
to  happen  and  what  we  are  going  to  do. 
We  need  to  give  them  better  direction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  H.R.  7446,  the 
bill  to  reorganize  the  national  bicenten- 
nial planning  body.  As  a  member  of  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission I  appreciate  the  effort  the  Dono- 
hue  subcommittee  and  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee  have  given  to  this  bill. 

I  support  the  effort  to  reorganize  the 
bicentennial  national  planning  body. 
However,  my  experience  in  working  with 
the  present  Commission  supports  my  be- 
lief that  th3  bill  before  us  today  Is  In 
need  of  some  modification. 

The  bill  is  silent  in  three  Important 
area.<;,  and  two  other  changes  should  be 
made  to  tighten  the  bill.  With  the  can- 
cellation of  the  exposition  in  Philadel- 
phia and  the  bicentennial  parks  program, 
we  no  longer  have  a  program  for  nation- 
wide celebration  that  Is  a  product  of  the 
national  bicentennial  planning  body.  In 
my  view  we  still  have  one  alternative, 
and  it  is  a  bicentennial  programs  of  the 
50  States  and  territories. 

The  State  programs  are  reflective  of 
the  priorities  and  goals  of  the  various 
peoples  of  the  State.  The  programs  have 
been  created  under  a  minimum  of  Wash- 


ington interference,  and  are  programs 
the  State  people  will  support. 

Tliis  is  the  nucleus  of  the  nationwide 
celebration  that  is  truly  reflective  of  this 
Nation,  a  union  of  different  States,  each 
celebrating  in  its  own  way  that  imion. 
I  think  it  proper  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  help  the  States  observe  the  com- 
memoration and  I  beUeve  a  provision  for 
such  help  should  be  included  in  this  bill. 
I  support  a  program  of  bicentennial 
grants  to  the  States  given  under  guide- 
lines of  the  Bicentennial  Board  of  Di- 
rectors and  the  Administrator  of  the  Bi- 
centennial Administration. 

Three  other  amendments,  whose  fimc- 
tion  is  tied  closely  together,  will  be  of- 
fered by  Congressman  Williams.  Their 
function  is  to  provide  for  important  sec- 
tors of  those  organizations  heading  the 
bicentennial  observance  to  have  an  in- 
put to  the  Administrator  and  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

The  bill  before  us  provides  for  three 
members  of  State  bicentennial  organiza- 
tions to  be  placed  on  the  Board.  The 
Board  Is  charged  with  f  ulflUing  a  role  of 
policy  and  guidance.  It  is  possible  the 
three  State  members  might  find  them- 
selves in  a  position  of  approving  policy 
that  could  have  great  benefit  to  their 
States.  It  is  possible  they  would  face  awj- 
cusations  of  conflict  of  interest.  I  believe 
we  can  amend  HJl.  7446  to  provide  a 
mechanism  for  a  more  meaningful  input 
from  the  State  bicentennial  organiza- 
tions. I  support  the  Williams  amend- 
ment to  form  a  State  council  to  advise 
the  Administrator.  The  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman  would  be  elected  by  the 
members,  and  these  two  would  serve  on 
the  Board. 

As  elected  representatives  of  the  States 
they  would  serve  the  interests  of  all  the 
States,  and  be  answerable  to  them.  The 
Council  would  be  made  up  of  one  mem- 
ber from  each  State  bicentennial  com- 
mission. They  would  meet  in  Washing- 
ton periodically. 

In  my  view,  a  second  organization  is 
also  needed,  an  organization  of  the  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  presently 
serving  on  the  Bicentermial  Commission. 
These  departments  represent  the  ex- 
pertise and  assistance  available  in  the 
Federal  Government.  Those  bicentennial 
programs  that  are  moving  well  are  those 
of  the  departments.  As  members  of  the 
Commission  they  have  a  means  of  com- 
munications between  themselves  to  pre- 
vent duplicating  programs,  and  in  addi- 
tion allow  greater  access  to  resources 
of  the  departments  in  carrying  out  the 
bicentennial  projects.  Their  presence  at 
the  present  Commission  meetings  is  in- 
valuable in  the  form  of  guidance  and  as- 
sistance to  the  Commission.  In  my  view 
the  bicentemiial  commemoration  will  fall 
far  short  of  its  possibilities  if  the  de- 
partments do  not  have  a  direct  input  to 
the  Board  and  Administrator.  Therefore 
I  support  the  formation  of  a  Federal 
representatives  organization,  as  will  be 
offered  by  Congre.-Mjman  Williams. 

The  third  of  the  three  closely  related 
amendments  is  to  change  the  member- 
ship of  the  Board  to  reflect  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 
of  tiie  State  Council,  and  the  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Rep- 
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resentatives  organization,  and  the  dele- 
tion of  the  three  members  from  the 
Board  who  would  be  representing  only 
their  three  States. 

The  fifth  amendment  which  will  be 
offered  by  Congressman  Williams  to 
strengthen  the  bicentennial  administra- 
tion bill  is  to  strike  section  11  and  sub- 
stitute language  allowing  the  Public 
Printer  to  reproduce  the  bicentennial 
logo  and  other  printing  in  four  colors.  It 
is  my  understanding  after  talking  with 
.  Bicentennial  Commission  staff  members 
that  the  original  pui-pose  of  this  section 
was  to  allow  the  waiving  of  regulations 
which  prevent  the  Printer  from  printing 
in  more  than  two  colors.  However,  this 
section  is  so  strong  as  to  allow  the  Presi- 
dent to  waive  the  enforcement  of  so  many 
other  regulations  and  laws  in  such  a 
broad  coverage  of  all  government  that  I 
find  it  not  in  the  best  interest.  As  written, 
It  Is,  in  my  view,  much  too  broad.  The 
language  of  the  fifth  WiUiams  amend- 
ment will  accomplish  what  the  Bicenten- 
nial Commission  says  it  wants  without 
opening  a  Pandora's  box.  The  House  has 
not  looked  with  favor  on  similar  attempts 
by  the  Commission  in  past  bills. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  these 
amendments.  As  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion I  believe  it  will  strengthen  the  bill 
before  us,  adding  to  the  important  work 
that  went  into  this  bill,  and  will  provide 
for  a  nationwide  observance  of  a  com- 
memoration worthy  of  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
on  the  occasion  of  our  consideration  of 
H.R.  7446,  a  bill  to  establish  the  Ameri- 
can Bicentennial  Administration.  I  wish 
to  speak  in  favor  of  this  bill,  and  in  sup- 
port of  an  important  amendment  to  it 
which  has  been  offered. 

Nearly  200  years  ago  the  great 
struggle  for  freedom  that  marked  the 
American  Revolution  began.  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  my  home  State  of  Massachu- 
setts played  a  vital  role  In  the  events 
of  1776.  It  was  in  Boston  that  rebellious 
colonists  staged  the  Tea  Party.  It  was 
in  Lexington  and  Concord  where  Amer- 
ican blood  was  shed  in  the  first  major 
battle  of  the  Revolution. 

While  my  State  served  as  the  cradle 
of  the  Revolution,  it  is  true  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Revolution  extends  nation- 
wide, for  there  is  no  part  of  America 
that  does  not  share  in  the  American  ex- 
perience that  started  with  the  sound  of 
muskets  in  Lexington  and  Concord. 

Recognizing  the  need  to  commem- 
orate the  bicentennial  of  the  Revolution, 
Congress  enacted  legislation  in  1966  to 
begin  preparations  for  the  ceremony  of 
our  heritage  in  1976.  Public  Law  89-461 
established  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission. 

The  activities  of  the  Bicentennial 
Commission  have  been  less  than  what 
might  be  desired.  Despite  a  host  of  vague 
dreams  and  promises,  confusion  has 
been  the  predominant  motif  of  the  Com- 
mission. Tliere  has  been  ample  evidence 
that  the  basic  structure  of  the  Commis- 
sion Is  Inadequate,  and  the  greater  co- 
ordination of  Bicentennial  activities  as 
well  as  greater  Independence  of  opera- 


tion are  necessary  for  a  successful  Bi- 
centennial celebration. 

Subsequently,  Congress  took  on  the 
responsibility  to  reorganize  the  Bicen- 
tennial Commission,  a  task  which  was 
handled  by  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member.  The 
result  of  the  considerations  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  led  by  the  subcommit- 
tee chaired  by  my  Massachusetts  col- 
league, Harold  Donohue,  is  the  legisla- 
tion that  is  before  us  today. 

H.R.  7446  would  establish  an  In- 
dependent American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Administration,  to  be  headed  by 
a  full-time  and  independent  Adminis- 
trator, who  would  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  An  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Advisory  Coimcil,  to  be 
composed  of  25  members,  would  be 
created.  The  primary  task  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  Bicentennial  Admin- 
istration would  be  to  "coordinate  imple- 
mentation" of  the  nationwide  activities 
commemorating  the  events  of  1776. 

The  Bicentennial  Administration 
would  operate  only  with  respect  to 
activities  specifically  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. Most  of  the  activities  of  the  bi- 
centennial will  be  performed  by  the  ap- 
propriate State  and  local  private  and 
public  agencies.  Thus,  a  major  func- 
tion of  the  Bicentennial  Administration 
will  be  to  provide  overall  policy  and  pro- 
gram direction.  The  inability  to  carry 
out  this  fimction  has  been  one  of  the 
major  criticisms  levelled  against  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission— ARBC — since  subsequent  to 
the  ARBC's  cancellation  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Expo  and  the  Bicentennial  Parks 
program,  no  national  bicentennial  pro- 
gram has  existed.  Under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  policy  recommendations  to 
the  Administrator  would  be  forthcom- 
ing from  an  11 -member  American  Revo- 
lution Bicentennial  board,  constituted  so 
as  to  represent  a  broader  scope  of  inter- 
est than  did  the  ARBC. 

While  I  support  the  proposal  to  re- 
organize the  ARBC  into  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration, 
nonetheless  I  wish  to  point  out  what  I 
view  to  be  substantial  weaknesses  in  this 
bill.  My  primary  concern  deals  with  fi- 
nancing. Many  States  expect  to  receive 
thousands  of  tourists  during  tlie  bicen- 
tennial celebrations.  For  example,  in 
Massachusetts,  two  towns,  Lexington  and 
Concord — suburban  communities — ex- 
pect to  be  visited  by  millions  of  people. 
Yet  the  funding  mechanisms  of  H.R.  7446 
are  inadequate  to  assist  States  In  plan- 
ning for  the  many  needs  tliat  must  be 
met.  The  bill  allows  Federal  financing 
only  from  receipts  from  the  expected 
sales  of  medals  and  other  officially  sanc- 
tioned mementos.  Thus  State  and  local 
planning,  which  should  begin,  if  it  has 
not  already,  immediately,  would  be  pred- 
icated on  the  many  uncertainties  of  how 
much  revenue  will  be  brought  in  through 
these  sales.  I  believe  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  give  the  States  a  sufficient  op- 
portunity to  prepare  for  the  celebra- 
tions, that  the  Congress  appropriate 
funds  for  grants  for  the  Bicentennial 
Administration. 


I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  pass  tills 
bill,  along  with  those  amendments  that 
would  make  the  Bicentennial  Adminis- 
tration more  representative  and  more 
productive.  Our  States  have  much  tc  do 
to  prepare  for  the  bicentennial.  Without 
this  Lill,  and  without  adequate  fimding, 
these  taslcs  will  not  be  done,  and  the 
quality  or  our  200th  anniversary  cele- 
bration will  suffer. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
the  House  w  Ul  consider  the  bill  H.R.  7446, 
a  bill  to  establish  an  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Administration.  This 
bill  embodies  the  provisions  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  after 
extended  consideration  of  the  bijl  recom- 
mended in  executive  communication  and 
companion  measures.  The^bill  is  intend- 
ed to  provide  a  logical  and  practical  orga- 
nization for  the  observance  of  the  Bi- 
centennial. This  is  its  principal  purj^ose. 
At  the  same  time  I  think  it  is  relevant 
to  note  that  the  purpose  defined  in  this 
bill  reflect  the  aims  stated  in  1966  when 
legislation  was  recommended  in  an  ex- 
ecutive commimication  to  provide  for  the 
observance  of  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial.  In  tlie  communication  sent 
to  the  Congress  on  March  10,  1966.  it  was 
stated  that  it  was  only  fitting  that  we 
plan  for  the  200th  Anniversary  of  the 
American  Revolution.  It  is  noted  that 
in  the  rich  diversity  that  is  America, 
each  community  will  celebrate  in  its  own 
way  and  will  draw  its  own  inspiration 
from  the  Revolution.  The  Presidents 
message  in  1966  also  stated  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  ihust  be  prepared  to 
act  in  concert  with  the  States,  local  com- 
munities, historicaWocieties  and  others 
across  the  Natioil  The  communication 
visualized  the  bicentennial  celebration 
as  a  tiiily  national  effort.  In  its  conclu- 
sion the  executive  communication  con- 
tained this  assessment  of  the  significance 
of  the  events  which  led  to  the  founding 
of  our  Nation: 

From  1776  on,  whenever  huuijji  beings 
have  dreamed  of  a  better  society,  wherever 
ih'ey  have  determined  to  bring  reality  to 
their  dreams,  they  have  been  moved  by  the 
clo^uenc?  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. They  have  found  guidance  and  sus- 
tenance In  the  actions  of  the  men  who  saw 
our  Nation  through  the  crisis  of  Its  birth. 

The  need  for  an  improved  or;:anization 
In  connection  with  the  performance  of 
ftmctions  relating  to  the  Bicentennial 
was  emphasized  in  a  staff  study  made 
by  the  staff  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  A  report  of  that  study  was 
issued  December  21.  1972.  which  made 
suggestions  for  a  reorganizaticn  of  the 
structure  of  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission.  The  staff  sug- 
gested that  there  should  be  a  clear  defi- 
nition of  the  role  of  the  organization  and 
that  further  there  be  an  unambiguous 
mechanism  for  e.xecutive  direction  in 
the  revised  structure. 

The  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Administration  would  assume  the 
task  of  coordinating,  scheduling  and  fa- 
cilitating activities  related  to  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Bicentennial  and  for  plan- 
ning and  Implementation  in  connection 
with  the  observance. 

The  American  Revolution  Blcentennl.1l 
Administration  would  take  the  place  of 
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the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission  and  assume  its  functions  and 
responsibilities  In  the  manner  provided 
for  in  tWs  bill.  The  basic  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  provide  for  an  improved  and 
more  appropriately  organized  Federal 
agency  to  perform  the  functions  and 
duties  related  to  the  bicentennial  ob- 
servance. I  feel  that  Is  fair  to  say  that 
in  the  past  the  diffused  authority  and 
responsibility  of  the  present  commission 
has  served  to  inhibit  the  work  of  that 
body  in  attempting  to  plan  and  prepare 
for  the  bicentennial  obsei-vance.  The 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Ad- 
ministration, as  provided  for  in  the  bill 
now  under  consideration,  will  have  an 
improved  structure  and  organization 
which  can  successfully  prepare  for  the 
Bicentermial  in  the  short  time  now  re- 
maining for  the  accomplishment  of  that 
vital  work.  This  aim  was  summarized  In 
the  executive  communication  proposing 
the  legislation  early  this  year,  when  itx 
stated  that  the  new  agency  is  Intended 
to  be  a  unified  organization  which  will 
be  better  suited  to  meet  the  demands  for 
accelerated  decisionmaking  in  the  less 
than  3  years  remaining  to  accomplish 
that  ^ork. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  organization 
of  this  new  and  temporary  agency.  The 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Ad- 
ministration would  be  headed  by  a  full 
time  Administrator  who  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  there 
would  be  a  deputy  appointed  in  the  same 
manner.  Basic  policy  for  the  Administra- 
tion would  be  set  by  an  11 -member 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Board,  and  it  would  also  set  guidelines 
for  the  Administrator.  A  25-member  Ad- 
visory Council  would  be  created  which  is 
intended  to  be  broadly  representative  of 
our  Nation's  people.  It  would  advise  the 
Administrator  on  matters  coming  within 
the  responsibility  of  the  Administration, 
and  Its  elected  Chairman  and  Vice  Chair- 
man would  be  members  of  the  Board. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  role  of  the  new 
Admlnistiation,  section  4  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  Administrator  is  not  to 
operate  any  programs  unless  specifically 
authorized  by  law.  It  is  further  provided 
that  he  is  to  limit  liis  functions  to  stimu- 
lating and  encouraging  appropri^e  pub- 
lic and  private  authorities  and  organiza- 
tions to  assiune  the  operational  responsi- 
bility for  particular  programs.  Other 
provisions  of  the  bill  define  the  functions 
and  responsibilities  of  the  new  Adminis- 
tration. 

I  urge  the  approval  of  the  bCl  with  the 
committee  amendments.  This  legislation 
is  needed  so  tliat  we  can  proceed  with 
the  observance  of  the  Bicentennial.  The 
importance  of  this  observance  was  em- 
phasized in  the  original  Executive  com- 
mimication  in  1966.  and  the  statement 
made  at  that  time  bears  repeating  here 
today.  The  communication  stated: 

Nothing  in  otir  proud  heritage  surpasses 
the  signlflcance  of  that  great  struggle  for 
treedom  nearly  200  years  ago.  The  Colonies  at 
that  time  contained  hardly  more  than  3  mil- 
lion people.  Yet  they  also  cjutalned  the 
greatest  group  of  leaders  ever  assembled  on 
the  stage  of  history:  men  like  Washington. 
Jefferson,  Adams,  Paine,  Pmnklln.  and 
Mason.  These  were  men  of  vision.  Tiiey  were 
men  of  courage.  They  were  men  of  ideas. 


These  great  leaders,  warmed  ty  the  love  of 
liberty,  gave  to  their  fellow  Americans  a 
driving  force  which  Inspired  them  to  move 
from  a  colony  of  limited  horizons  to  a  power- 
ful and  mighty  nation  of  free  men  and 
abundant  opportunity. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
will  be  perhaps  the  most  extensive  na- 
tionwide celebration  in  U.S.  history.  In 
establishing  a  bicentennial  administra- 
tion we  must  take  care  that  it  remains 
unencumbered  by  partisan  prejudice  and 
that  the  bicentennial  machinery  does  not 
become  a  self-serving  vetiicle  for  the  dis- 
semination of  propaganda  by  any  po- 
litical party.  In  appointing  the  Adminis- 
trator, the  Deputy  Administrator,  and 
the  members  of  the  Advisory  Council,  the 
President  should  be  encouraged  to  select 
men  of  principle  who  will  view  their  duty 
as  one  to  the  Nation  rather  than  to  a 
particular  party  or  administration. 

1976  will  mark  the  200th  birthday  of  a 
political  system  characterized  by  parti- 
san.<:hip  and  advocacy  of  opposing  view- 
points, but  distinguished  by  its  disposi- 
tion to  concerted  effort  in  times  of  crisis, 
willing  cooperation  for  mutual  welfare, 
and  unselfi.'^h  good  cheer  on  occasions  of 
national  celebration.  It  would  be  a  sad 
irony  indeed  if  we  allowed  the  very  ob- 
servance of  the  birth  of  this  tradition  to 
be  the  occasion  of  its  violation. 

It  is.  of  course,  entirely  fitting  that  the 
Bicentemiial  be  a  time  for  reflection  upon 
and  thanksgiving  for  the  strong  heritage 
fashioned  by  Americans  and  American 
leadership  diu-ing  two  centuries  of  na- 
tional life.  But  it  would  be  inappropriate 
to  emphasize  tlie  accomplishments  or 
supposed  accomplishments  of  any  spe- 
cific pai-ty  or  administration.  In  order  to 
coordinate  the  numerous  and  diverse  ac- 
tivities of  the  Bicentennial,  a  centralized 
administration  is  desirable  and  neces- 
sary. If  conscientiously  conducted,  the 
Bicentennial  administration  will  be  an 
effective  organizing  agent  which  can  give 
imrietus  and  unity  to  the  national  cele- 
bration. The  Bicenteimial  will  fulfill  all  of 
its  promise  so  long  as  we  insure  that  this 
200th  anniversary  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution remains  as  free  of  partisan  poli- 
tics as  was  the  revolution  itself. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  as  this 
Nation  approaches  the  bicentennial  of  Its 
birth  and  the  historic  events  preceding  and 
associated  with  the  American  Revolution 
which  are  of  such  major  significance  In  the 
development  of  our  national  herittige  of  in- 
dividual Uberty,  representative  government, 
and  the  attaUiment  of  equal  and  inalienable 
rights  and  which  also  had  so  profoimd  au 
Influence  throughout  the  world.  It  Is  ap- 
propriate and  desirable  to  provide  for  the 
observance  and  commemoration  of  this  an- 
niversary and  for  those  activities  of  local. 
State,  National,  and  International  signif- 
icance to  be  coordinated,  scheduled,  and  fa- 
cUitated  by  a  governmental  unit,  drawing 
on  the  resources  of  public,  private,  civic,  and 
other  organlEations  for  planning  and  Imple- 
mentation, to  Insure  that  the  appropriate 
observances  take  place. 
Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  an 


independent  establishment  to  be  Imown  as 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Ad- 
ministration (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Administration")  to  coordinate,  to  facili- 
tate, and  to  aid  in  the  scheduling  of  events, 
activities,  and  projects  of  local.  State,  Na- 
tional, and  International  significance  spon- 
sored by  both  governmental  and  nongovern- 
mental entitles  in  commemoration  of  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial. 

(b)  The  Administration  shall  be  headed  by 
an  Administrator  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Administrator")  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  within  sixty  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  by  and  with  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Administra- 
tor shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  shaU  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
now  or  hereafter  prescribed  for  offices  or  po- 
sitions at  level  HI  of  the  Executive  SchediUe. 

(c)  The  President  shall  appoint  a  Deputy 
Administrator  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  who  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  pre- 
scribed for  offices  or  positions  at  level  IV  of 
the  Executive  Schedule.  The  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator shall  perform  such  duties  as  the 
Administrator  may  prescribe.  The  Deputy 
Administrator  shall  act  for  and  perform  the 
functions  of  the  Administrator  during  any 
absence  or  disability  of  the  Administrator 
or  during  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of  the 
Administrator. 

(d)  The  Administrator  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  he  deems  advisable,  however,  not 
more  than  five  such  appointments  may  be 
placed  In  grades  GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18.  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Administra- 
tion. The  authority  with  reference  to  ap- 
pointments in  grades  GS-16,  GS-17,  GS-18 
will  be  subject  to  the  procedures  prescribed 
under  section  5108  of  title  6  of  thr  United 
States  Code,  and  shall  continue  only  for  the 
duration  of  the  exercise  of  functions  of  the 
Administration.  The  Administrator  shall 
have  power  to  appoint  such  advisory  com- 
mittees as  he  deems  necessary. 

(e)  The  Administrator  may  procure  serv- 
ices as  authorized  by  section  3109,  of  title  5 
United  States  Code. 

(f)  The  Administrator,  to  such  extent  as 
he  deems  necessary,  may  proctire  supplies, 
services,  and  personal  property;  make  con- 
tracts; e}q>end  funds  appropriated,  donated, 
or  received  in  pursuance  of  contracts  here- 
under In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act;  and  exercise  those  powers  that  are  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  carry  out  efficiently 
and  in  the  public  Interest  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(g)  Financial  and  administrative  services 
(Including  those  related  to  budgeting,  ac- 
counting, financial  reporting,  personnel,'  and 
procurement)  shall  be  provided  the  Admin- 
istration by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
for  which  payment  shall  be  made  in  advance, 
or  by  reimbursement,  from  funds  of  the  Ad- 

'  ministration  In  such  amounts  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Administrator  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior:  Provided,  That  the 
regulations  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior for  the  collection  of  indebtedness  of 
personnel  resulting  from  erroneous  pay- 
ments made  to  or  on  behalf  of  an  Admin- 
istration employee  and  regulations  of  said 
Secretary  for  the  administrative  control  of 
funds  (31  U.S.C.  665(g))  shall  apply  to  ap- 
propriations of  the  Administration:  And 
provided  further,  That  the  Administrator 
shall  not  be  required  to  prescribe  such 
regulaticHis. 

(h)  Any  property  acquired  by  the  Admin- 
istration and  which  remains  upon  Its  termi- 
nation shall  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  use  by  him  under  sec- 
Uon  7(b)  of  this  Act,  or  shall  be  disposed  of 
by  the  Secretary  as  excess  or  surplus  prop- 
erty as  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

(1)  Whoever,  except  as  authorized  under 
rules  and  regulations  issued  by  the  Admin- 
istrator,   knowingly    manufactures,    repro- 
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duces,  or  uses  any  logos,  symbols,  or  marks 
originated  under  authority  of  and  certified 
by  the  Administrator  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  commemoration  of  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial,  or  any  facsimile 
thereof,  or  holds  out  to  the  public  objects 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  suggest  any  such 
logos,  symbols,  or  marks  not  officially  au- 
thorized by  the  Administrator,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  5250  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  six  months  or  both:  ProiAded,  That  this 
section  shall  be  applicable  upon  publication 
in  the  Federal  Register  of  notification  of 
certification  hereunder  by  the  Administrator 
with  re.spect  to  each  such  logo,  symbol,  or 
mark. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  an 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Advisory 
Council  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Council")  to  be  composed  of  twenty-five 
members  appointed  by  the  President,  no 
more  than  fifteen  of  whom  shall  be  appoint- 
ed from  the  same  political  party.  The  mem- 
bers shall  serve  at  the  pleasxire  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  their  terms  of  office  shall  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  termination  date  of  the 
Administration.  Members  of  the  Council 
shall  be  chosen  from  private  life  and  shall 
be  broadly  representative  of  the  Nation's 
pec^le.  In  appointing  persons  to  the  Coun- 
cil, the  President  shall  give  due  considera- 
tion to  the  contributions,  among  others,  of 
the  Nation's  youth,  women,  elders,  racial  and 
ethnic  minorities,  artists  and  craftsmen,  and 
learned  professions.  The  Administrator  shall 
serve  as  an  ex  official  member  of  the  Council. 
The  Council  shall  meet  at  least  once  every 
two  months  and  shall  hold  other  meetings  at 
the  call  of  the  Chairman,  the  Administrator, 
or  a  majority  of  its  members,  and  shall 
render  advice  to  the  Administrator  on  all 
matters  relating  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Vacancies  on  the  Council  shall  be  filled 
in  the  same  maimer  in  which  original  ap- 
pointments were  made. 

(c)  The  Members  of  the  Council  shall  re- 
ceive no  compensation  for  their  services  as 
such,  but  shall  be  allowed  such  necessary 
travel  expenses  and  per  diem  as  are  author- 
ized for  individuals  servtag  without  pay 
\inder  section  6703,  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code. 

(d)  The  chairman  and  vice  chairman  and 
other  appropriate  officers  of  the  Council  shall 
be  elected  by  and  from  members  of  the 
Council  other  than  the  Administrator. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  order  to  assure  a  balanced 
program  for  the  bicentennial  commemora- 
tion, encompassing  the  themes  of  "Heritage 
'76 ",  "Festival  USA",  and  "Horizons  '76",  and 
in  fiurtherance  of  the  purposes  outlined  in 
section  2(a)  of  this  Act,  the  Administration 
as  a  primary  function  shall  prepare  the  mas- 
ter calendar  of  events  of  local.  State,  Na- 
tional, and  international  significance  which 
^  will  take  place  between  March  1975  and  De- 
cember 31,  1976.  In  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  Administrator 
shall— 

(1)  provide  for  the  bicentennial  master 
calendar  or  register  of  programs  and  projects, 
and  In  other  ways  provide  a  central  clearing- 
house for  information  and  coordination  re- 
garding dates,  events,  places,  documents, 
artifacts,  and  personalities  of  bicentennial 
historical  and  commemorative  significance; 

(2)  coordinate,  facilitate,  and  aid  In  the 
scheduling  of  events,  programs,  and  projects 
of  States  and  private  citizens,  and  national 
and  international  programs,  which  com- 
memorate the  bicentennial;  and 

(3)  develop  standards  for,  and  evaluate  the 
feasibility,  relevance,  status,  and  desirability 
of  various  programs  and  projects  associated 
with  the  bicentennial  commemoration,  act- 
ing in  conjunction  with  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  in  cases  where  Federal 
department  or  agency  activities  are  Involved. 

(b)  In  addition  the  Administrator  shall — 
(1)  provide  for  the  coordination  of  non- 


Federal  bicentennial  programs  and  projects 
with  appropriate  Federal  programs  and 
projects; 

(2)  provide  recognition  as  deemed  appro- 
priate in  cormectlon  with  bicentennial  re- 
lated programs  or  projects; 

(3)  provide  for  competitions  and  similar 
projects  relating  to  the  bicentennial; 

(4)  provide  for  the  preparation,  distribu- 
tion, dissemination,  exhibition,  and  sale  of 
commemorative  medals  and  other  historical, 
commemorative,  and  informational  ma- 
terials and  objects  which  will  contribute  to 
pviblic  infomiation,  awareness,  and  interest 
in  the  bicentennial. 

In  performing  the  duties  set  forth  in  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
Administrator  shall  not  operate  any  pro- 
grams unless  specifically  authorized  by  law, 
but  shall  limit  his  functions  to  stimulating 
and  encoxiraging  appropriate  public  and  pri- 
vate authorities  and  organizations  to  assume 
operational  responsibility  for  particular 
programs. 

(d)  In  the  Administration's  planning  ac- 
tivities, the  Administrator  shall  give  special 
emphasis  to  the  ideas  associated  with  the 
Revolution  which  have  been  so  Important 
In  the  development  of  the  United  States  in 
world  affairs  and  in  mankind's  quest  for 
freedom. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  fulfilling  his  responsibilities, 
the  Administrator  is  authorized  to  consult, 
cooperate  with,  and  seek  advice  and  assist- 
ance from  (1)  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Council  and  the  American  Re- 
volution Bicentennial  Board,  (2)  appropriate 
Federal  departments  and  agencies.  State  and 
local  public  bodies,  learned  societies,  and 
historical,  patriotic,  philanthropic,  civic,  pro- 
fessional, and  related  organizations,  and  (3) 
bicentennial  commissions  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  territories, 
either  collectively  or  individually.  The  Ad- 
ministrator may  authorize  travel  as  he  deems 
appropriate  for  representatives  and  staff  of 
such  bicentennial  commissions  and  may  pay 
travel  expenses  and  per  diem  therefor  as 
authorized  for  individuals  servinj  without 
pay  under  section  5703  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code.  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies are  authorized  and  requested  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Administrator  in  carrying  out 
his  duties  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Council 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities  are  authorized 
and  requested  to  cooperate  with  the  Admin- 
istrator, especially  In  the  encouragement  and 
coordination  of  scholarly  works  and  pres- 
entations focusing  on  the  history,  culture, 
and  political  thought  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  period. 

(c)  The  Librarian  of  Congress,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States  are  authorized 
and  requested  to  cooperate  with  the  Admin- 
istrator, especially  in  development  and  dis- 
play 0^  exhibits  and  collections  and  In  the 
development  of  bibliographies,  catalogs,  and 
other  material  relevant  to  the  period  of  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  accept  donations  of  money,  property,  or 
personal  services. 

(b)  Any  books,  manuscripts,  miscellaneous 
printed  matter,  memorabilia,  relics,  and 
other  materials  donated  to  the  Adminis- 
tration may  be  deposited  for  preservation 
in  National,  State,  or  local  libraries,  archives, 
museums,  or  other  public  or  nonprofit  In- 
stitutions or  be  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the 
Administrator  in  consultation  with  the  Lt- 
brart  n  of  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services. 

Skc.  7.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 


be  appropriated  annually  such  sums  as  the 
Congress  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  piu-poses  of  this  Act.  , 

(b)  An  annual  report  of  the  activities  of 
the  Administration,  Including  an  accounting 
of  funds  received  and  expenaed,  shall  be 
furnished  by  the  Administrator  to  the  Con- 
gress and  a  final  report  shall  be  made  tr  thi 
Congres-;  no  later  than  June  30,  1977.  The 
Administration  and  the  Board  shall  termi- 
nate on  June  30.  1977,  or  on  the  date  of 
the  filing  of  the  final  report,  whichever  is 
sooner.  In  order  to  effect  an  orderly  trans- 
fer, the  President  Is  authorized  to  transfer 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  or  after 
January  1.  1977,  such  powers  and  functions 
as  he  shall  deem  necessary  for  a  continuation 
of  appropriate  commemoration  of  events  re- 
lating to  the  American  Revolution  until  De- 
cemter  31,  1983.  All  personnel,  records,  prop- 
erty, and  appropriations  of  the  Administra- 
tion as  relate  to  the  transferred  functions 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  shall  be  available  for  carrying 
out  such  transferred  functions. 

Sec  8.  Appropriations  or  other  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Administration  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  related  to  or  In  furtherance  of 
the  bicentennial  commemoration  may  be 
transferred  to  another  Federal  department 
or  agency  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon 
between  the  Administration  and  the  Federal 
department  or  agency  concerned.  Funds  so 
transferred  may  be  used  for  direct  expendi- 
ture or  as  a  working  fund,  and  any  such 
expenditures  may  be  made  under  the  au- 
thorities governing  the  activities  of  the 
transferee  department  or  agency  or  under 
the  authorities  of  this  Act,  providing  that 
the  activities  so  funded  come  within  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
use  non-appropriated  funds  to  carry  out  a 
program  of  grants-in-aid  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Subject  to  such 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may — 

(a)  make  grants  to  nonprofit  entitles.  In- 
cluding States,  territories,  the  District  of 
ColumbLi,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  (or  sub^Jivlslons  thereof),  to  assist  tu 
developing  or  supporting  bicentennial  pro- 
grams or  projects.  Such  grants  may  be  up  to 
50  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram or  project  to  be  assisted; 

(b)  in  any  case  where  money  or  property 
is  donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised  to  the 
Administration,  and  accepted  by  it  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  a  non-profit  entity,  in- 
cluding States,  territories,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  (or  subdivision  thereof),  for  a  specific 
bicentennial  program  or  project,  make  a 
grant  of  the  money  or  property  for  the  pur- 
pose speclfled,  plus  an  amount  from  other- 
wise available  nonappropriated  funds  not  to 
exceed  the  value  of  the  donation,  bequest, 
or  devise:  Procid^d,  That  the  recipient 
agrees  to  match  the  total  value  of  the  grant 
for  such  bicentennial  program  or  proj^t. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Board 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Board"! .  The 
Board  shall  be  composed  of  eleven  members 
as  follows: 

(1)  the  Administrator; 

(2)  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Members  ap- 
pointed under  this  paragraph  shall  not  be 
of  the  same  polltlcU  party; 

(3)  two  Members  of  the  Senate  appointed 
by  tlie  President  of  the  Senate.  Members  ap- 
pointed under  this  paragraph  ehaU  not  be 
of  the  same  political  party; 

(4)  the  Chairman  and  the  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Council; 

(6)   the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and 
(«)  three  members  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident from  officers  or  staff  of  State  bicen- 
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tennial  commissions  or  comparable  State 
bodies. 

( b )  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
fur  the  length  of  time  the  Board  is  in  exist- 
ence. 

(C)  Any  person  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
un  the  Board  shall  be  appointed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  member  whose  vacancy  he  is 
niUng. 

Id)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  In  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  vested  in  the  Board,  but  not 
e.xceedlng  the  maximum  amounts  authorled 
under  section  5703(b)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  and,  In  addition  thereto,  each 
member  of  the  Board  shall  receive  $100  per 
day  for  each  day  he  Is  eng:iged  In  the  per- 
formance of  duties  vested  in  the  Board,  in- 
cluding traveltlme;  however,  memt>ers  of  the 
Board  who  are  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall  receive  no  additional 
compensation  for  their  services. 

(e)  Four  members  of  the  Board  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 

(t)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Board  shall  be  elected  by  members  of  the 
Board  from  members  of  the  Board  other  than 
the  Administrator. 

(g)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  least  once 
each  month  and  shall  hold  other  meetings  at 
the  call  of  the  Chairman,  the  Administrator, 
or  a  majority  of  Its  members. 

(h)  The  Board  shall  be  empowered  to — 

(1)  receive  advice  and  information  from 
the  Council  and  the  Administrator  with  re- 
spect to  the  development  of  policy  and  guide- 
lines to  carry  out  the  piirpo.ses  of  this  Act; 
and 

(2)  give  final  approval  to  grants  to  be 
made  under  the  authority  of  section  9  of 
this  Act: 

(3)  review,  approve,  disapprove,  or  ratify 
from  time  to  time,  all  basic  policy  and  guide- 
lines, including  the  proposed  annual  budget, 
to  be  presented  by  the  Administrator  In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(1»  It  shall  be  a  duty  of  the  Board  to  make 
a  continuing  study  oif  the  activities  of  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Admin- 
istration. The  Board  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
but  not  less  than  every  six  months,  report 
.-to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives, 
and  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concerning  the  results  of  its 
studies,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions as  it  may  deem  desirable.  It  shall  niake 
a  final  report  thereon  by  June  30,  1977. 

Sec.  11.  At  the  request  of  the  Board,  the 
President  may,  when  he  determines  it  to  be 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
direct  that  the  functions  authorized  under 
this  Act  may  be  performed  without  regard 
to  such  provisions  of  law  or  limitations  of 
authority  regulating  or  relating  to  the  mak- 
ing, performance,  amendment,  or  modifica- 
tion of  contracts,  and  the  expenditure  of 
Government  funds  as  he  may  specify. 

Sec.  12.  Except  for  members  of  »lie  Com- 
mission, the  personnel,  property,  records,  and 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations,  al- 
locations, and  other  funds  employed,  used, 
held  available  or  to  be  made  available  to  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion, established  by  Public  Law  89-491,  ap- 
proved July  4,  1966.  and  the  amendments 
thereto,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Admin- 
istration upon  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
to  liquidate  any  outstanding  obligations  of 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission. 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Tlie  President  may  authorize 
any  person.  Including  any  person  who  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
held  a  position  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  to  act  as  Administrator  during 
the  sixty-day  period  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  2  of  this  Act.  or  until  the 
office  of  Administrator  is  for  the  first  time 
filled  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


(b)  The  President  may  authorize  any  per- 
son who  previously  held  a  position  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  who 
serves  in  an  acting  capacity  under  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  to 
receive  the  compensation  attached  to  the 
office  la  respect  of  which  he  so  serves.  Such 
compensation,  if  authorized,  shall  be  in  lieu 
of,  but  not  in  addition  to,  other  compensa- 
tion from  the  United  States  to  which  such 
person  may  be  entitled. 

Sec.  14.  The  Joint  resolution  entitled 
"Joint  resolution  to  establish  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes".  Public  Law  89-491,  ap- 
proved July  4,  1966,  as  amended.  Is  hereby 
repealed,  and  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission  Is  hereby  abolished. 

Sec.  15.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  striking  of  medals  in  commemor- 
ation of  the  bicentennial  of  the  American 
Revolution",  Public  Law  92-228,  approved 
February  15.  1972,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  1  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Commission  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  Commission*)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Administration  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  'Administration')". 

(b)  Section  3  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out.  In  the  first  and  second 
sentences,  "Commission"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Administration",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out.  In  the  second  sentence, 
"December  31,  1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "June  30,  1977  ". 

Sec.  16.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  thirty  days  following  the 
date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  DONOHUE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE     AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments.  The 
Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments: 

Page  2,  line  17,  strike  "appointed"  and  In- 
sert "nominated". 

Page  2,  line  18,  after  "Act"  Insert  "and 
appointed". 

Page  8,  line  20,  after  "Bicentennial"  insert 
"Advisory". 

Page  10.  line  1,  after  "accept"  Insert  "on 
behalf  of  the  Administration". 

Page  11,  line  13,  strike  "fund."  and  Insert 
"fund,". 

Page  14,  line  18,  strike  "budget,"  and  in- 
sert "budget". 

Page  14,  lUie  19,  strike  "mlnlstrator"  and 
insert  "mlnlstrator,". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BY    MR.    WILLIAMS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Williams:  On 
page  10,  line  15,  add: 

"There  are  further  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated four  hundred  and  ninety  million 
dollars,  ($490,000,000)  for  the  purpose  of 
making  matching  grants  under  the  provis- 
ions of  Section  9  of  this  Act,  such  funds  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  but  not 
later  than  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1976,  (June 
30,  1976.)" 

In  page  11.  line  19,  following,  "The  Admin- 


istrator Is  authorized  to  use"  add:  appropri- 
ated and 

On  page  12,  lUie  13  following,  "otherwise 
available"  add:  appropriated  or 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 

unanimous     consent     that    the    three 

•  amendments  I  am  offering  be  considered 

en  bloc  inasmuch  as  they  all  have  to  do 

with  the  same  subject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  last  2  years,  since  September  of  1971, 
I  have  represented  this  House  on  the 
current  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Commission.  The  task  has  been  dif- 
ficult and  time  consiunlng.  Like  other 
Members  of  this  body  who  have  served 
on  this  particular  Commission,  I  have 
at  times  been  blamed  for  the  actions  of 
the  rest  of  the  Commissioners. 

Today  we  are  considering  H.R.  7446. 
a  bill  to  establish  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Administration.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  members  of  the  Dono- 
hue  subcommittee  for  their  efforts  in 
producing  this  bill.  They  have  taken 
what  I  considered  to  be  a  very  poor  pro- 
posal from  downtown  and  made  it  work- 
able. Many  of  the  provisions  the  subcom- 
mittee adopted  were  ones  our  colleague, 
Bill  Whitehurst,  and  I  suggested  when 
we  appeared  before  the  subcommittee 
while  it  was  holding  hearings. 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  see  that  the 
subcommittee  agreed  with  us  that  we 
should  not  commemorate  the  bicenten- 
nial of  the  revolution  to  overthrow  kings 
by  establishing  a  new  "Bicentennial 
King." 

There  are,  however,  three  areas  in 
which  this  bill  must  be  strengthened,  Mr. 
Chairman.  They  are  all  crucial  to  a 
meaningful  commemoration  of  our  bi- 
centennial. 

The  first,  and  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant, Is  the  failure  to  provide  for  any 
meaningful  assistance  to  the  many  imag- 
inative and  exciting  programs  that  the 
States  have  developed.  This,  Mr.  Chaii-- 
man,  is  a  tragic  error. 

The  Bicentennial  Commission  has 
failed  to  provide  this  Nation  with  any 
program  that  is  national  In  scope.  In 
fact,  the  Commission  has  kiUed  two 
major  programs  within  the  past  13 
months. 

My  native  Pennsylvania  was  deeply 
committed  to  hosting  an  International 
Exposition  in  Philadelphia  in  1976.  The 
Bicentennial  Commission  voted  against 
the  Philadelphia  Exposition  just  a  year 
ago  last  month. 

Last  month  the  same  Commission 
voted  that  the  proposal  to  construct  "Bi- 
centennial Parks"  in  each  State  was  not 
feasible.  These  two  negative  votes  killed 
the  two  major  federally  supported  proj- 
ects just  as  surely  as  the  people  of  Colo- 
rado killed  the  1976  Winter  Olympic 
Games  for  Denver  in  a  vote  last 
November. 

It  is  now  far  too  late  to  reopen  dis- 
cussion on  these  proposals.  In  only  21 
months  we  will  reach  the  Bicentennial 
of  the  date  on  which  that  embattled 
farmer  stood  and  fired  "the  shot  heard 
round  the  world."  Realistically  we  must 
face  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
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ment  has  no  program  to  commemorate 
the  Bicentennial,  and  even  worse,  we  do 
not  have  enough  time  to  plan  anything 
with  even  ftiint  hopes  for  success. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  leaves  the  bur- 
d-'n  entirely  on  the  States.  We  must 
count  on  the  individual  State  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commissions  to 
adequately  celebrate  and  commemorate 
the  anniversary  of  the  National  Bicen- 
tennial. This  is  our  last  chance  to  have 
a  National  Bicentennial  commsmora- 
tion  and  to  accomplish  this,  we  must 
offer  financial  assistance  to  each  State. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  it  can  be  done. 
Each  State  has  set  up  its  own  Bicenten- 
nial Commission,  or  has  placed  the  func- 
tion in  an  existing  office,  and  these  State 
organizations  have  developed  programs 
that  will  make  all  Americans  proud. 
From  the  State  of  Maine  to  the  far 
reaches  of  Alaska  these  State  Commis- 
sions have  worked  out  exciting  j  lans. 

Every  State  In  our  Union,  from  the 
First  State,  Delawaie,  to  the  most  re- 
cent addition,  Hawaii,  has  planned  its 
own  program. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  moving  toward 
a  "new  federalism"  this  is  fitting.  Each 
State  has  its  own  history  and  its  own 
heritage  to  celebrate  and  commemorate. 
We  are,  after  all,  the  United  States,  not 
t'le  imiform  States. 

I  have  seen  the  current  plans  for  many 
of  these  State  commemorative  programs 
and  iY  -'y  are  excellent.  They  will  provide 
lasting  value  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. There  are  historic  preservation  pro- 
gi'a"i.3,  programs  to  explain  our  diverse 
pasts  and  r.  hundred  others. 

They  all  suffer  from  the  same  draw- 
back: lack  of  funding.  On  the  Federal 
level  we  have  failed  to  provide  any  mean- 
ingful plan  for  the  bicentennial,  and 
thus,  left  the  burden  on  the  States.  And 
then,  we  failed  the  States  again  by  not 
including  any  appropriated  fimds  to  help 
finance  State  programs. 

The  Bicentennial  Parks  would  have 
cost  us  at  least  $1.3  to  $1.5  billion,  and 
probably  more.  The  ARBC  staff  and  the 
staff  at  OMB  estimated  costs  of  the 
Philadelphia  Expo  to  run  between  $1.52 
and  $1.74  billion.  The  parks  would  have 
forced  the  States  to  accept  a  imiform  de- 
sign dreamed  up  in  Washington,  and  the 
Philadelphia  Expo  would  have  tended  to 
have  focused  the  bicentennial  in  a  single 
city. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  falling  back  on 
the  State  programs,  we  have  a  bicenten- 
nial program  in  each  of  the  States,  and 
that  program  is  being  plarmed  and  Im- 
plemented by  the  citizens  of  the  individ- 
ual State.  This  will  indeed  make  it  a 
bicentennial  "of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  people." 

There  is  Uttle  left  for  the  Congress  to 
do  to  insure  that  the  commemoration 
takes  place,  with  one  exception.  Without 
funding  assistance  the  States  will  not  be 
able  to  carry  out  their  p]ans.  Without 
funding  assistance  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment win  have  abandoned  the  bicenten- 
nial entirely.  Gentlemen,  without  fund- 
ing assistance,  there  will  probably  be  no 
bicenteiuiial. 

The  critical  first  step  Is  to  commit  the 
Federal  Government  to  its  rightful  job 
of  assistance  to  the  States  In  financing 


the  Federal  bicentennial.  We  must  take 
it  here  today. 

Until  only  a  few  days  ago,  we  had  to 
rely  on  guesswork  to  estimate  the  cost 
of  the  State  programs.  At  my  request, 
the  ARBC  staff  has  contswsted  the  Bi- 
centemiial  Commissions  of  the  individual 
States  and  requested  information  on  the 
cost  of  their  programs,  their  need  for 
Federal  assistance,  and  the  purpose  of 
the  programs. 

The  cost,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  really  quite 
low.  As  I  said  earlier,  the  cost  of  the  In- 
ternational Exposition  would  have  been 
somewhere  between  $1.52  and  $1.74  bil- 
lion: the  cost  of  the  Bicentennial  Parks 
would  have  been  at  least  $1.3  to  $15  bil- 
lion, and  probably  much  more.  The  total 
estim-ited  Federal  Share  of  the  State  bi- 
centennial programs  would  be  $490  mil- 
lion, well  imder  one-tliird  of  the  cost  of 
the  other  program?;. 

This  expenditure  would  provide  jobs 
for  people  in  constructing,  making  or  re- 
storing the  bicenteimial  programs  of  the 
various  States.  Since  these  would  be  per- 
minent  installations,  people  would  be 
employed  to  conduct  and  maintain  the 
State  bicentennial  commemorations, 
from  nominal  admission  fees  and  con- 
cessions, the  States  would  regain  their 
investment  and  increase  employment. 

If  anyone  is  of  the  opinion  that  $490 
million  paid  out  to  the  States  in  a  period 
of  tliree  fiscal  years  is  too  much  money, 
please  keep  in  mind  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  assured  Philadelphia  over 
$100  million,  and  this  money  has  been 
included  in  the  1974  budget  of  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments and  Philadelphia  must  apply  to 
these  departments  for  grants. 

While  I  favor  Philadelphia  and  Its  his- 
toric tradition,  how  can  we  possibly  say 
that  Philadelphia  should  get  $100  mil- 
lion and  yet  deny  the  various  States  an 
average  of  less  than  $10  million,  paid 
over  a  period  of  3  years,  to  assist  them  in 
staging  their  own  Bicentennial  commem- 
oration. 

Every  State  commission  has  assured 
the  ARBC  that  with  assistance,  they  will 
carry  out  their  programs,  but  that  with- 
out It,  It  is  doubtful  that  they  will  be  able 
to  accomplish  much,  if  anything. 

The  ARBC  adopted  a  resolution  at  Its 
last  meeting  which  endorses  a  program 
of  grants  to  the  States  from  appropri- 
ated funds  for  the  operation  of  State 
programs. 

The  National  Governors  Conference 
held  its  annual  meeting  this  week  and 
called  for  matching  grants  from  appro- 
priated funds  for  the  operation  of  the 
State  programs.  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Mayors  is  expected  to  pass  the 
same  resolution  next  week. 

Congress  must  now  act  to  meet  our 
responsibility  to  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion. We  must  accept  the  fact  that  It  is 
a  national  bicentennial  and  't  demands 
national  participation  in  the  funding. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question. 
Will  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
iMr.  Williams)   yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  the 
i-esolution  which  we  passed  today  pro- 


viding for  the  rule  in  connection  with 
this  bill,  we  waived  points  of  order  which 
prohibit  the  appropriation  of  money  in 
an  authorization  bill. 

We  were  told  the  reason  for  the  neces- 
sity of  the  waivers  is  so  that  a  certain 
amount  of  money  now  on  hand  can  be 
spent  by  the  Bicentennial  Commission 
during  fiscal  year  1974.  Do  you  l^now 
what  I  am  talking  about? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  know  this:  There 
are  regional  offices  that  have  frequent 
contact  with  the  reprcocntatives  of  many 
State  American  Revolution  bicentennial 
commissions.  We  know  the  projects  they 
have  planned  and  what  those  projects 
are  goinr  to  cost,  and  the  money  we  have 
in  this  bill  here.  $490,000,  is  50  percent 
or  cne-half  of  the  cost  of  their  projects 
in  all  50  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Guam. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  What  I  am  trying  to  find 
out  is  how  much  money  is  presently  in 
the  fund  maintained  by  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission?  I 
understand  about  $11  million  has  been 
spent  already  by  the  ARBC.  Do  you  know 
how  much  is  in  the  fund  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  At  the  present  time 
there  Is  very  little  money  in  the  fund 
to  operate  the  Federal  ARBC. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  still  have  not  foiuid  out 
how  much. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words, 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania ".ould  answer  a  question  or  two 
for  me. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  will  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  have  the  list  to  which 
you  presumably  referred,  labeled  State 
and  Territorial  Commissions  with  esti- 
mates of  funds.  Could  you  tell  us  the 
source  of  these  figure?? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  source  Is  the 
State  Bicentennial  Commissions  them- 
selves. In  other  words,  right  now  the 
Federal  ARBC  has  five  regional  offices, 
and  they  are  setting  up  a  sixth  regional 
office.  We  will  eventually  have  10.  The 
man  here  in  Washington  In  charge  of 
the  State  contacts  Is  Mr.  Charles  Good- 
speed.  Contacts  have  been  made  with 
every  one  of  the  State  ARBCs,  and  the 
amount  of  money  In  the  list  you  have  is 
the  same  as  the  list  I  have.  The  money 
Is  the  amount  furnished  by  the  State. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  So  these  requests  State 
by  State  are  the  only  criteria  used  for 
the  actual  figures  for  each  Individual 
State? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  So  there  was  no  overall 
national  attempt  to  set  the  priorities 
as  to  where  the  funds  abould  fo,  but 
simply  passive  acceptance  of  these  fig- 
ures of  the  States? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Not  exactly  passive, 
because  there  have  been  some  guidelines 
set  up  that  tlie  celebration  by  the  States 
for  the  commemoration  must  be  directly 
connected  with  the  American  Revolution 
if  It  was  one  of  the  original  13  Colonies 
or  with  something  Important  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  State  that  Joined  the  Union 
later  and  permitted  or  caused  It  to  be- 
come a  State.  These  various  commemor- 
ations should  be  permanent  In  nature. 
So  a  lot  of  these  funds  will  be  the  amount 
that  a  State  Itself  wanted  to  spend.  For 
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example,  Virginia  estimates  that,  to  re- 
store Yorktown,  which  is  their  project, 
will  cost  $10  million.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  provide  $5  million  of  that 
under  this  proposal. 

Mr.  STUDD3.  The  reason  I  asked  the 
Kentleman   the   question,   among   other 
things,  is  it  seems  to  me,  in  skimming 
the  list,  to  be  an  interesting  and  not 
easily  comprehensible  diversity  of  figures 
State  by  State.  There  seems  to  be  almost 
344   million  for  Minnesota,  which  was 
not  one  of  the  13  Colonies,  and  $23  mil- 
lion for  Massachusetts,  $23  million  for 
Kansas,   $27   million  for  Kentucky,   $6 
million  for  Hawaii,  whose  role  in  the 
Revolution  I  am  not  sure  I  understand. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Keep  in  mind  that  we 
have  taken  the  State's  figures  and  if  the 
State  wanted  to  spend  more  money  with 
us  picking  up  half  of  it,  fine;  that  was 
their  privilege.  It  has  been  the  general 
understanding  that  these  States  will  re- 
ceive some  Federal  funding  but  no  action 
has  ever  been  taken  to  appropriate  any 
money  for  the  States  beyond  the  $90,000 
for  planning. 

So,  there  is  a  discrepancy,  and  if  one 
State  wants  to  spend  more  than  another 
State  then  that  is  the  desire  of  that 
State. 

Mr.  STUDD3.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  would  like  to  state 
that  it  does  seem  to  me  not  to  be  a  par- 
ticularly ratiDnal  approach  simply  to 
base  the  allocation  of  these  funds  on  the 
requests  of  individual  States  without  an 
attempt  to  look  at  the  comprehensive 
national  picture. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  responding 
to  my  questions.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  made  earlier 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Texas  (Miss 
Jordan). 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  want  to  commend 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for  com- 
ing in  with  a  very  excellent  bill. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  there  has  been 
a  reference  regarding  the  expenditures 
of  money.  I  want  to  read  from  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions held  just  about  6  weeks  ago.  I 
stated : 

The  question  arose  in  the  Committee  a 
moment  ago  about  your  appropriations.  In 
the  1968  second  supplemental,  $150,000  was 
appropriated.  In  1970 — and  bear  this  in  mind 
this  Is  I  to  2  years  that  the  regular  bill 
carried  the  item — there  was  8175,000  appro- 
priated. In  1971,  8373.000.  In  the  1971  second 
supplemental,  $267,000  was  appropriated 
which  means  that  this  was  added  in  the  last 
of  the  year,  long  after  the  fiscal  year  began. 
In  the  >972  supplemental  $1.4  million, 
again  long  after  the  year  began. 

The  second  1972  supplemental,  again  long 
after  the  year  began.  $2.4  million  was  appro- 
priated. If  I  recall  correctly  the  $1.4  million 
was  for  operations  and  the  $2.4  million  was 
the  grants. 
Mr.  Hall.  That  is  correct. 
Mrs.  Hansen.  The  1973  supplemental  was 
43.356,000.  Again  this  was,  as  I  recall,  at  the 
very  end  of  the  year. 

Yoii  will  find  the  financial  story  right 
there. 


Interestingly  enough,  the  sale  of  the 
medals  by  the  Bicentennial  Committee 
has  raised  more  money  than  the  money 
which  was  brought  in  through  the  ap- 
propriations process. 

I  would  just  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  that  in  the  Park  Service 
budget  of  the  Committee  on  the  Interior, 
which  will  be  before  the  House  very 
shortly,  the  Members  will  find  item  after 
item  in  all  the  13  original  States  with 
funds  for  the  restoration,  repair,  and 
renovation  of  all  the  bicentennial  facili- 
ties that  are  known  in  our  American  his- 
tory. This  goes  the  length  of  the  Nation. 
The  Members  will  find  that  the  hu- 
manities program  does  carry  money  this 
year  for  a  program  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler)  men- 
tioned. The  Members  will  find  that  other 
agencies  are  very  busy  trying  to  imple- 
ment this  money. 

But  I  certainly  cannot  imagine  being 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  which 
would  handle  $490  million  and  just  cas- 
ually dish  it  out  to  anybody  that  came  in, 
with  whatever.  Pennsylvania  wanted, 
with  whatever  Washington  wanted,  and 
with  whatever  Oregon  wanted,  and  so 
forth.  I  think  that  one  of  the  rroblpms 
the  Bicentennial  Commission  has  had 
from  the  beginning  is  that  some  people  in 
the  country  think  that  there  is  nothing 
involved  in  this  bicentennial  but  bricks 
and  mortar,  covered  with  gold  dust.  I 
"do  not  know  where  they  are  going  to  get 
the  gold  dust. 

So  again  I  want  to  say  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  that  I  think 
they  did  an  excellent  job  and  a  sensible 
job.  But  please  do  not  think  that  in  this 
critical  budgetary  year  where  budgets 
have  been  sliced  that  $490  million  is  go- 
ing to  appear  like  magic,  particularly 
when  the  authorization  bill  was  so  late. 
I  vield  back  the  balance  of  mv  time. 
Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  a  number  of  years 
I  stood  as  an  average  citizen  wondering 
about  the  priorities  set  by  Congress. 
Through  the  goodness  of  the  people  in 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Wisconsin,  I  Joined  the  Members  on 
January  3.  But  to  stand  here  today  and 
see  an  amendment  before  this  House 
for  $490  million  that  anticirates  equal 
funding  of  another  $490  million  by 
the  various  States,  with  $45  million 
anticipated  for  administrative  expenses 
from  this  day  to  the  end  of  this  Admin- 
istration, means  that  we  are  talking 
about  a  billion  dollar  birthday  party. 
What  are  our  priorities?  One  billion  dol- 
lars to  celebrate  the  200th  anniversary 
of  this  Nation?  When  we  are  cutting 
back  in  all  areas,  when  we  are  trying 
to  stop  inflation,  we  address  ourselves 
to  amendments  like  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  should 
be  defeated. 

Mr    BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  try  not  to  trespass 


on  the  Members'  time  too  long,  but  I  do 
think  it  important  that  we  recognize  ex- 
actly what  is  asked  of  us.  There  are  two 
operative  figures  in  the  mind  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania.  One  was  in 
the  bill  which  he  introduced  originally  on 
March  21  asking  for  grants-in-aid  of 
$275  milhon.  Now,  today  he  asks  $490 
million.  In  a  short  period  of  2  months  the 
ante  has  been  raised  that  much.  What 
happened?  What  happened? 

I  will  tell  the  Members  what  happened,  v 
The  people  on  the  commission,  at  his  re- 
quest, made  these  phone  calls  to  the 
State  commissions  and  said,  "Have  you 
got  any  requests  for  money?  How  much 
would  you  want?" 

They  scratched  their  heads  and  came 
back  with  a  total  of  $490  million,  and 
that  is  how  fast  it  grew.  They  did  not 
expect  that  money;  they  are  not  count- 
ing on  it;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  they  are  going  to  get  it. 

The  people  In  Virginia  know  what  is 
going  to  happen.  I  should  :ike  to  read  a 
letter  to  the  House  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Virginia  Independence  Bicentennial 
Commission.  It  reads  as  follows: 

Actually,  we  of  the  13  original  states  are  de- 
termined to  be  prepared  to  be  the  hosts  for 
the  Bicentennial  regardless  of  whether  Con- 
gess  appropriates  any  money  or  not,  but  if 
money  is  appropriated,  we  can  use  it  in  Vir- 
ginia by  reducing  the  necessity  of  additional 
State  appropriations. 

I  do  believe  that  the  Bicentennial  is  a 
national  event,  and  something  that  Congress 
should  fund  to  the  extent  they  feel  they  can 
afford  to. 

Of  course,  if  you  give  it  to  us,  we  will 
take  it,  and  who  will  not?  But  we  have 
not  any  business  in  giving  it.  It  is  not  in 
the  budget;  it  is  not  in  anybody's  budget. 
This  was  one  phone  call  to  50  States, 
but  there  are  40,000  governmental  units 
in  the  United  States  who  expect  to  have 
a  bicentennial  or  be  invited  to  have  a 
bicentermial  of  their  own.  Now  they  are 
all  going  to  try  to  get  into  the  act,  and 
there  will  be  no  end  to  this.  There  is  no 
index  in  this  for  distribution  as  to  who 
gets  how  much.  We  in  the  13  States  orig- 
inally expected  the  lion's  share,  but  that 
may  not  be.  The  Federal  money  Is  not 
there.  It  is  not  in  anybody's  budget.  The 
celebration  begins  in  1975.  That  is  less 
than  2  years  away.  We  just  cannot 
give  away  money  that  fast  in  this  dav 
and  age.  The  Federal  Government  just 
cannot  give  It  away  that  fast.  There  is 
no  way  to  do  it. 

All  this  would  be  a  magnificent  give- 
away. 

Another  problem  in  the  creation  of 
this  Federal  program  of  the  indetermi- 
nate amount  Is  that  it  whets  the  appe- 
tites of  the  States.  The  grants  men  will 
have  their  field  day  parading  to  Wash- 
ington to  try  to  get  in  the  act.  Every 
State  program  will  stand  still  now  with 
the  thought  that  because  here  may  be 
bigger  Federal  money,  we  had  better  get 
a  biqger  program. 

The  States  have  never  been  led  to  ex- 
pect these  Federal  grants,  and  they  are 
making  their  plans  without  them.  Now 
to  give  this  $500  million  to  the  States 
would  be  a  magnificent  waste  of  Fed- 
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eral  funds.  I  will  agree  that  this  may 
not  be  an  inappropriate  way  to  charac- 
terize much  of  American  history,  but  we 
do  not  have  to  do  it  that  way.  The  States 
are  not  expecting  it,  and  we  cannot  af- 
ford it. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  give  a  big 
"no"  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  hope  I 
correctly  sense  the  feeling  of  those  pres- 
ent for  a  quick  negative  vote  on  this 
amendment.  However,  I  wanted  to  rise  to 
express  for  the  Record  the  opposition  of 
the  majority  members  of  the  committee 
who  worked  on  this  bill.  We  tliink  it  is 
a  good  bill. 

Instead  of  associating  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  Congresswoman  from 
Texas  (Mrs.  Jordan),  I  think  I  will  just 
say  amen  to  her  remarks  and  ask  for  a 
vote. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  lost  out  temporarily 
on  wliat  was  going  on  with  respect  to  this 
bill  while  I  was  in  the  rear  of  the  Cham- 
ber recovering  from  the  shock  of  my 
amendments  to  the  State  Department 
bill  being  adopted,  but  I  am  entranced 
by  the  display  of  forensics  just  put  on 
by  my  two  freshmen  colleagues  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle.  I  welcome 
them  with  open  arms  to  the  ranks  of 
those  who  would  like  to  save  the  tax- 
payers from  the  beating  they  are  taking. 

Now  what  is  the  situation?  What  does 
the  committee  bill  call  for?  What  does 
the  committee  advocate?  Is  it  $9  milliott 
a  year? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  The  estimated  figure 
for  the  fiscal  year  1974  would  be  $7.1  mil- 
lion. They  anticipate  that  the  average 
for  1974,  1975,  and  1976  will  be  approxi- 
mately $9  million  a  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  that  total? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  It  is  $27  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  $27  million? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  For  the  3-year  period. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  what  does  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  want  to  do  here? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  I  defer  to  the  gentle- 
man for  a  reply  on  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  reply  for  this 
reason.  On  page  10,  section  7,  it  says: 

8ec.  7.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  annually  such  sums  as  the 
Congress  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  are  the  gentleman's 
figures  for  spending  on  this  badly  man- 
aged enterprise? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  figwes  the 
gentleman  has  just  heard  are  the  figures 
to  keep  our  Federal  ARBC  operating.  The 
figures  the  gentleman  has  heard  from  me 
are  the  $490  million  over  a  3-year  period, 
for  less  than  $10  million  per  State.  It  goes 
for  an  entirely  different  purpose.  These 
figures  were  not  gotten  by  a  number  of 
phone  calls.  The  figm-es  were  gotten  from 
the  ARBC  itself,  which  had  them  avail- 
able because  of  the  close  cooperation  with 
the  State  ARBC's. 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  thought  the  States  were 


already  timed  In  on  a  $5  to  $6  billion  a 
year  In  revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  We  are  not  talking 
about  revenue  sharing.  The  gentleman 
is  talking  about  revenue  sharing.  We  are 
talking  about  funds  through  which  a 
State  can  put  on  its  commemoration  of 
our  bicentennial. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  be- 
lieve with  $490  million  there  could  be 
erected  in  each  State  a  monument  to  in- 
fiation  and  the  devalued  dollar;  a  monu- 
ment to  the  financial  catastrophe  that 
this  country  is  facing?  Does  the  gentle- 
man believe  we  ought  to  take  some-cog- 
nizance  of  what  we  would  be  doing  if  we 
coughed  up  $490  million  more  to  the 
States' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Let  me  say  this,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  Most  of  the  proj- 
ects planned  by  the  States  are  perma- 
nent in  natui-e.  They  will  be  producing 
revenue  for  many  years  and  the  States 
will  recover  their  money  and  we  will 
have  something  of  a  permanent  nature  to 
point  to  in  commemoration  of  our  200th 
birthday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  name  of  a  bicen- 
tennial celebration  or  any  other  guise 
I  am  not  ready  to  vote  another  $500  mil- 
lion to  the  States  for  a  glorified  WPA. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pemisylvania  (Mr.  Williams)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  recorded  vote  has 
been  demanded. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw that.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present,  and  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  that  basis. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  advises 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that 
that  procedure  is  not  in  order  in  the 
Comrfiittee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chainn  ai.  I  make 
a  point  of  order.  I  object  to  the  vote  on 
the  groimd  that  a  quorum  is  not  present, 
and  I  request  a  roUcall  vote. 

I  can  object  to  the  vote  on  the  grounds 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present,  and  in- 
sist on  my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Not  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole,  the  Chair  wishes  to 
advise. 

The  gentleman  may  be  advised  that 
he  may  wish  to  raise  a  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  exactly  what 
I  have  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  But  the  gentleman 
must  be  advised  that  during  proceedings 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  an  auto- 
matic vote  is  not  a  proper  request. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  vote  previ- 
ously taken  on  the  basis  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  raises  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present.  Ls  that 
what  the  gentleman  wishes? 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  NoH  demand  a  re- 
corded vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl  re- 
mind the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
that  that  demand  has  been  withdrawn. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  did  withdraw  it  be- 
fore. I  am  now  requesting  a  recordsd  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  now  demands  a  recorded 
vote  on  his  amendments. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MS.    MANN 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mann:  Page  11, 
line  19,  after  "use",  insert  'appropriated 
and." 

And  on  page  12,  line  13,  after  "available", 
insert  "appropriated  or".  '' 

POINT    OP    ORDER  ' 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
this  amendment  was  disposed  of  in  the 
last  amendment  considered,  addressed  to 
the  same  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  .  The 
amendments  presented  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  were  presented,  three 
In  number,  en  bloc.  This  amendment  is 
one  which  may  be  presented  separately. 

The  Chair  overrules  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  let  me 
assure  the  House  that  I  am  not  in  col- 
lusion with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania in  this  matter,  and  I  hope  that  the 
debate  just  concluded  will  not  unduly 
confuse  the  issue  here. 

This  amendment  appropriates  no 
money. 

This  is  an  authorization  bill.  When 
the  Bicentennial  Advisory  Coqunission 
and  the  Administrator  and  the  Board 
get  a  handle  on  the  problem  they  may 
find  it  appropriate  to  come  to  the  House 
through  the  appropriations  process  and 
ask  for  funds  for  the  purpose  of  match- 
ing grants  for  nonprofit  entities.  States 
or  subdivisions,  grants-in-aid  to  carry 
on  programs  that  they  consider  appro- 
priate and  vital  for  the  celebration  of 
the  bicentennial  of  this  Nation. 

This  House  by  passing  this  authoriza- 
tion bill  without  this  amendment  will 
find  it  necessary  to  go  back  and  amend 
the  authorization  bill  to  make  such  a  step 
possible.  I  am  suggesting  by  this  amend- 
ment making  it  possible  that  the  House 
have  tlie  option  and  the  Congress  have 
the  option  in  the  future  of  appropriat- 
ing funds  for  the  purpose  of  grants-in- 
aid  so  that  the  Commission,  the  admin- 
istration, may  use  those  funds  for  match- 
ing grant  programs. 

That  Is  what  this  amendment  does. 
That  is  all  it  does.  It  unties  our  hands. 
It  gives  us  the  additional  option  of  ap- 
propriating fmids  for  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams in  the  future  should  they  become 
necessary  or  desirable. 

I  must  state  that  although  this  matter 
was  discussed  in  the  subcommittee  it  was 
not  thoroughly  discussed.  I  am  in  a  post- 
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tion  to  report  that  the  majority  are  ac- 
cepting this  amendment. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  concerning  it. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not  take  a  full 
5  minutes. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  any  different 
problem  from  the  one  we  had  before.  It 
is  simply  the  same  raccoon  with  another 
ring  on  his  tail. 

Basically  the  problem  is  very  simple. 
Instead  of  having  the  integrity  of  a  fixed 
auihorization  limitston  of  $490  million 
we  would  have  a  blanket  authorization. 
This  would  mean  in  the  appropriations 
process  we  could  appropriate  money  for 
grants-in-aid.  revenue  sharing  to  the 
States,  without  coming  back  here  and 
going  through  the  traditional  authoriza- 
tion process. 
I  believe  it  would  be  the  same  mistake. 
•  for  the  same  reasons  I  offered  a  moment 
ago  in  opposition  to  the  amendm^t  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Williams).  I  believe  it  Is  the 
same  problem. 

Instead  of  telling  the  States  how  big 
the  amount  is.  we  would  just  be  saying, 
"There  it  is;  you  can  expect  it."  We  would 
create  an  expectation. 

As  I  judge  from  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  we 
would  create  an  expectation  he  does  not 
really  think  we  are  going  to  carry 
through  on.  That  is  too  cruel,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  be  a  part  of  it. 
I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  the  amendment. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  are  aware  of 
the  enormous  significance  not  only  to 
this  country  but  also  the  world  of  the 
United  States  of  America  celebrating  its 
bicentennial. 

A  new  kind  of  force  for  liberty  and  for 
freedom  of  men  came  into  existence 
when  men  of  unparalleled  genius  brought 
forth  this  United  States  of  America. 
Today  liberty  prevails  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  which  would  not  exist  had  not 
this  country  been  willing  to  make  the 
sacrifice  of  its  sons  and  of  its  treasury 
in  order  to  make  that  liberty  possible  and 
to  preserve  the  freedom  that  had  been 
attained. 

I  believe  this  amendment  wisely  ap- 
proaches the  problem  of  how  to  provide 
additional  help  to  those  States  which 
do  come  up  with  meritorious  plans  in  the 
national  as  well  as  the  State  interest. 

Mr.  Chahrman.  It  was  the  United 
States  of  America  that  was  formed  200 
years  prior  to  1976.  Why  should  we  ex- 
pect the  States  to  be  able  to  put  on  all 
of  the  celebrations  except  from  such 
funds  as  can  be  provided  by  the  provi- 
sion in  this  bill,  which  amounts  to  about 
a  million  dollars,  that  is,  from  the  sale 
of  various  plaques  and  coins  and  that 
sort  of  thing? 

That  Is  correct.  If  I  am  not  In  error. 
I  will  ask  the  able  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  DoNOHUE)  who  Is  on  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  about  how  much  he 
anticipated  the  funds  will  be.  the  volun- 
tary funds  derived  from  these  various 
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things  that  are  considered  as  revenue 
from  sales  in  this  celebration.  If  I  am 
not  in  error,  I  believe  the  able  gentle- 
man gave  me  an  estimate  of  about  a 
million  dollars. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Fifteen  million  dol- 
lars. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Fifteen  million  dollars. 
Again  I  was  in  error. 

Mr.  Chairman,  $15  mUlion  would  be 
the  total  amount  of  the  bill  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  provide  matching 
the  effort,  of  the  various  States  to  try 
in  an  appropriate  way  to  celebrate  the 
bicentennial  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Now,  this  amendment,  as  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Mann) 
has  said,  does  not  specify  any  particular 
amount.  I  imagine  that  the  States  will 
come  up  with  their  proposals.  They  will 
submit  them  to  the  administrator,  to  his 
advisory  council,  and  probably  they  will 
make  recommendations.  Then  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  in  the  House 
and  Senate  will  determine,  no  doubt, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  ad- 
ministrator and  his  advisory  council,  how 
much  it  is  in-  the  national  interest 
through  the  Congress  to  provide  along 
with  the  States  for  the  glorification  of 
America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  worthwhile  objective  to  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  bill,  and  I  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Mann)  . 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Butler). 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper) 
aware  that  the  State  of  Florida  has  a 
land  acquisition  program  at  various  sites 
throughout  the  State  amounting  to  ap- 
proximately $14  million,  according  to  es- 
timates that  are  provided  to  the  ARBC. 
and  is  the  gentleman  aware  also  that  the 
State  of  Florida,  in  undertaking  tills  land 
acquisition  program 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Land  acquisition  pro- 
gram. What  is  the  significance  of  that' 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was 
my  imderstanding  the  residents  of  Flor- 
ida were  hoping  they  would  pick  up  some 
money  from  this,  and  I  am  suggesting 
to  him  that  this  is  improper. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
this  amendment,  if  the  gentleman  will 
allow  me  to  reply,  the  Congress  would 
decide  how  much  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  put  up. 

If  Florida  is  putting  up  $14  million  or 
If  they  want  to  spend  $100  miUion — as  a 
matter  of  fact.  Florida  will  spend  a 
million,  two  hundred  thousand  doUars 
for  this  purpose,  but  under  this  amend- 
ment, the  Congress  will  decide  what  the 
Federal  contribution  will  be. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Con- 
gress has  decided  in  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  that  no  Federal  money  can 
be  used  for  the  acquisition  of  real  estate. 
So  I  suggest  that  the  gentleman  is  about 
to  be  taken  in  by  this  thing,  and  I  sub- 
mit to  the  gentleman  that  it  is  im- 
proper 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Mann)  provides  for  the  acquisition  of 
real  estate.  The  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations in  the  House  and  the  Senate 
would  determine  for  what  purpose  the 
Federal  money  was  appropriated 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 

to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 

amendment  offered  by   the   gentleman 

from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Mann)  . 

AS  far  as  appropriated  or  nonappro- 
priated funds  are  concerned,  he  did  not 
set  a  sum  specific.  But  unless  we  make 
this  authorization,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  will  either  operate  totally  from  non- 
Federal  funds,  or  we  will  not  have  much 
of  an  operation  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  Is  an 
amendment  that  contains  safeguards  as 
far  as  appropriating  funds,  and  at  least 
it  gives  the  Congress  the  right  to  do 
something  about  it  later. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  fair  approach 
and  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  in  each 
State. 

The  various  statements  that  have  been 
made  about  the  sums  that  the  States 
are  going  to  receive  for  the  Bicentennial 
IS  something  the  Bicentennial  authori- 
ties have  been  talking  about  and  hoping 
to  have  resolved.  If  we  pass  Mr.  Mann's 
amendment,  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations can  review  the  amount  to  be 
spent  and  decide  the  proper  level  of 
spending.  But  unless  we  pass  the  au- 
thorization amendment  offered  by  Mr 
Mann,  we  will  limp  along  in  a  manner 
that  will  not  be  a  credit  to  this  country 
Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  therefore  think  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Mann)  is  a 
good  amendment,  and  I  am  going  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  FROEHUCH.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

If  I  understand  the  argxunent  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  he  indicated  an 
estimated  $15  million  may  be  raised 
through  the  sale  of  various  medals  and 
so  forth,  and  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment would  be  to  allow  that  money  to 
be  disbursed  for  grants-in-aid  to  States 
for  special  projects. 

If  I  understand  the  bill,  that  can  al- 
ready be  done.  Under  secUon  9,  these 
types  of  funds  raised  by  the  commission 
can  be  used  for  grants-in-aid.  This 
amendment  is  not  necessary  for  that 
purpose.  This  amendment  is  only  neces- 
sary if  this  Congress  intends  to  appro- 
priate additional  funds  for  the  grants-in- 
aid.  I  think  that  is  wrong. 

In  this  bill,  if  we  accept  it  today  and 
pass  it,  approximately  $11  million  haa 
already  been  spent,  and  an  appropriation 
of  $7.1  million  requested  for  fiscal  year 
1974  with  the  anticipation  of  $9  million 
for  the  next  3  years.  1975.  1976,  and  1977. 
We  are  talking  about  a  $45  million  ap- 
propriation by  this  Congress  for  the 
200th  birthday  party  right  now.  This  is 
an  open-ended  amendment  to  create  un- 
limited spending  of  additional  amounts 
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of  grants-in-aid.  I  think  It  should  be 
defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Mann). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanaed  by  Mr.  Mann)  there 
were — ayes  31,  noes  51. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  7446)  to  establish  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  424,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  simdry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  344,  nays  14, 
not  voting  75,  as  follows: 


[Ron  No.  196] 

YEA&— 344 

Abdnor 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Drinan 

Abzug 

Burton 

Dulskl 

Adams 

Butler 

Duncan 

Alexander 

Byron 

du  Pont 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Eckhardt 

Andrews, 

Carney,  Ohio 

Edwards,  Calif. 

N.  Dak. 

Casey,  Tex. 

Ellberg 

Annunzio 

Cederberg 

Erlenbom 

Archer 

Chamberlain 

Esch 

Arends 

Chappell 

Eshleman 

Armstrong 

Clancy 

FasceU 

Ashley 

Clark 

Findley 

Bafalls 

Clausen, 

Pish 

Baker 

Don  H. 

Flowers 

Barrett 

Clawson,  Del 

Plynt 

BeU 

Cleveland 

Foley 

Bennett 

Cohen 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Bergland 

Collier 

Ford, 

BevUl 

Collins,  ni. 

William  D. 

Blester 

Collins,  Tex. 

Forsythe 

Bingham 

Conable 

Fountain 

BlatnUc 

Conlan 

Frelinghuysen 

Boggs 

Conte 

Frenzel 

Boland 

Cotter 

Prey 

Boiling 

Culver 

Fulton 

Bowen 

Daniel,  Dan 

Gaydos 

Brademas 

Daniels, 

Gettys 

Brasco 

Domlnick  V. 

Giaimo 

Bray 

Danielson 

Gibbons 

Breaux 

Davis,  8.C. 

Gilman 

Breckinridge 

Davis,  Wis. 

Ginn 

Brinkiey 

de  la  Garaa 

Goldwater 

Broomfleld 

Dcllenback 

Gonzalez 

Brotzman 

Dellums 

Goodling 

Brown.  Mich. 

Denholm 

Grasso 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Dent 

Gray 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Derwinski 

Green,  Greg. 

Buchanan 

Devine 

Green,  Pa. 

Burgener 

Dickinson 

Grover 

Burke,  Calif. 

DlngeU 

Gubser 

Burke,  Fla. 

Donohue 

Ounter 

Burke,  Mass. 

Dom 

Guyer 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Downing 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Melcher 

Schroeder 

Hammer- 

Mezvinsky 

Bebelius 

Schmidt 

Michel 

Ssiberling 

Hanley 

MUford 

Shipley 

Hanna 

Mills.  Ark. 

Shoup 

Hanrahan 

Minisb 

Shriver 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Mink 

Sikes 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Sisk 

Harsba 

MitcheU.  N.Y. 

Skubitz 

Harvey 

MizeU 

Slack 

Hastings 

Moakley 

Smith,  Iowa 

Hays 

Mollohan 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Montgomery 

Snyder 

Heinz 

Moorhead, 

Spsnce 

Helstoski 

Calif. 

Staggers 

Henderson 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Stanton, 

Hicks 

Morgan 

J.  WUliam 

Hinshaw 

Moss 

Stanton, 

Hogan 

Murphy,  111. 

James  V. 

Holifield 

Mui-phy,  N.Y. 

Stark 

Holt 

Myers 

Steed 

Holt2man 

Natcher 

Steele 

Horton 

Nedzl 

Steelman 

Hosmer 

Nelsen 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Howard 

Nichols 

Stephens 

Huber 

Nix 

Stokes 

Hudnut 

Obey 

Stratton 

Hungate 

O'Neill 

Btubblefleld 

Hunt 

Owens 

StuddB 

Hutchinson 

Passman 

Sullivan 

Jarman 

Fatten 

Symms 

Johnson,  Calif 

Pepper 

Talcott 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Perkins 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Pettis 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Pickle 

Teague,  Tex. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Pike 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Jordan 

Poage 

Thone 

Karth 

PodeU 

Thornton 

Kastenmeier 

Powell,  Ohio 

Tiernan 

Kazen 

Preyer 

Towell,  Nev. 

Keating 

Price,  m. 

Treen 

Kemp 

Price.  Tex. 

Udall 

Ketchum 

Pritchard 

unman 

Kuykendall 

Qule 

Vander  Jagt 

Kyros 

QuiUen 

Vanik 

Landgrebe 

Rallsback 

Veysey 

Latta 

Randall 

Vigorlto 

Lehman 

Rr-ick 

Waggonner 

Lent 

Rses 

Walsb 

Long,  La. 

Regula 

Ware 

Lott 

ReuBS 

Whalen 

Lujan 

Rhodes 

White 

McClory 

Rinaldo 

Whitehurst 

McCloskey 

Roberts 

Widnall 

McColllster 

Robinson.  Va. 

Wiggins 

McCormack 

Robison,  N.Y. 

WiUiams 

McDade 

Rodino 

Wilson,  Bob 

McFall 

Roe 

Wilson. 

McKay 

Roncalio,  Wyo 

Charles,  Tex. 

McKinney 

RoncAllo,  N.Y. 

Winn 

McSpadden 

Rose 

Wolff 

Macdonald 

Rosenthal 

Wright 

Madden 

RouEselot 

Wydler 

Madlgan 

Roy 

Wylie 

Mahon 

Roybtd 

Yates 

MaiUiard 

Runnels 

Yatron 

Mallary 

Ruth 

Young,  Alaska 

Mann 

Ryan 

Young.  Fla. 

Marazitl 

St  Germain 

Young,  Ga. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Sandman 

Young,  m. 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Sarasin 

Young,  S.C. 

Matsunaga 

Sar  banes 

Zablocki 

Mayne 

Satterfield 

Zlon 

MazzoU 

Scherle 

Zwach 

Meeds 

Schneebeli 
NAYS— 14 

Anderson, 

Gross 

OHara 

Calif. 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Rangel 

Beard 

Leggett 

Shuster 

Camp 

Liong,  Md. 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Froebllcb 

MUler 

Van  Deerlin 

NOT  VOTING— 75 

Addabbo 

Daniel,  Robert 

Ichord 

Anderson,  HI. 

W.,  Jr. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Ashbrook 

Davis,  Oa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Aspin 

Delaney 

King 

Badillo 

Dennis 

Kluezynski 

Biaggl 

Diggs 

Koch 

Blackburn 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Laudrum 

Brooks 

Evans,  Colo. 

Litton 

Brown,  Calif. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

McEwen 

Brown,  Ohio 

Fisher 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Carter 

Flood 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Chisholm 

Praser 

Metcalfe 

Clay 

Puqua 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Cochran 

GrifDths 

Mosher 

Conyers 

Gude 

O'Brien 

Gorman 

Harrington 

Parria 

Coughlin 

Hawkins 

Patman 

Crane 

Hubert 

Peyser 

Oronln 

Htnit 

Reid 

Riegle 

Rogers 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousb 

Ruppe 


Saylor  Whitten 

Stuckey  Wilson, 
Symington  Charles  H., 

Teague,  Calif.        Calif. 
Thompson,  N.J.Wyatt 

Waldie  Wyman 

Wampler  Young,  Tex. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  amiounced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Ander- 
son. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Wyman. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  King. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Kluezynski  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Maihis  of  Georgia  vrtth  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Reid  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Coughlin. 

Mr.  Rosteukowbki  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Riegle. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Teague  of 
California. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Cronin. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Blaggi. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Waldie. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Parris. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Aspin. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Whitten  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  HUlis. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Minshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Fisher. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  Rogers. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ma.«- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CLEANEST  INDUSTRIAL  POJ 
AMERICA 


IT  IN 


(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  nobody  on  Earth,  no  group  on 
Earth  which  is  more  interested  in  ecology 
and  the  environment  than  is  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States. 
Yet,  there  is  no  group.  I  think,  that  is 
more  conscious  of  the  need  of  continu- 
ing industrial  progress  and  a  wholesome 
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economy  that  goes  with  the  development 
of  deep  ports  along  our  seacoast. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Port  of  Corpus  Christl, 
Tex.,  is  recognized  by  Exxon,  the  largest 
shipper  in  the  world  of  petrolcimi  prod- 
ucts, to  be  the  cleanest  industrial  port 
i-  America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  entered  in  the 
REcono  an  article  in  Exxon  USA,  first 
qmrter  1973.  which  follows: 

Cleanest  Inoustriai,  Port  in  America 
A  lot  of  oil  moves  into  and  out  of  Americaa 
ports  every  day,  right?  Right! 

And  where  you've  got  oil,  you've  got  pollu- 
tion, right?  No!  Not  necessarily. 

Oil  shipments  and  pollution  don't  go  hand 
in  hand,  as  tfearly  100  American  ports  are 
proving.  How?  By  forming  cooperatives 
which  serve,  much  like  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ments, to  combat  oil  spills  and  prevent  pol- 
lution of  port  waters. 

Do  they  really  work? 

Well,  take  Corpus  Christl  for  example.  This 
Texas  city  of  204,000  is  a  major  port,  ninth 
largest  In  the  U.S.  In  volume.  And  the  petro- 
leum industry  Is  the  ports  heaviest  user. 
The  chamber  of  commerce  reckons  that  of 
Corpus  Christi's  manufacturing  gross  ($280 
million  annually)  and  shipping  tonnage  (30 
million  tons)  80  per  cent-i.s  oil-related.  Each 
year,  some  300  million  barrels  of  crude  oil 
and  oil  products  traverse  the  port's  waters. 

Furthermore.  Corpus  Christi's  city  limits 
enclo.se  several  oil  and  gus  fields,  with  200 
wells  In  the  bay  and  400  on  land.  Gas  re- 
serves in  the  bay  are  estimated  at  3  trillion 
cubic  feet  and  valued  at  $912  million.  Which, 
as  Mayor  Ronnie  Sizemore  has  observed,  "is 
no  small  Increment  in  our  economy." 

And  what  has  this  done  to  the  marine 
environment  of  this  Texas  city? 

Says  Commander  M.  H.  "Mike"  Eaton, 
"Corpus  Christl  Is  probably  the  cleanest  In- 
dustrial port  in  America."  The  captain  of  the 
port  and  the  Coast  G-aard's  chief  pollution 
control  officer  for  the  Coastal  Bend  of  Texas, 
Commander  Eaton  points  to  a  spirit  of  com- 
munity cooperation  and  concern  in  Corpus 
Christl  as  the  key  to  the  port's  cleanliness. 
"My  counterparts  in  other  ports  are  frankly 
envious  when  I  describe  the  broad-based 
pollution  control  programs  that  are  In  action 
down  here."  he  savs 

His  views  are  seconded  by  Jerry  Thornhlll. 
chief  of  the  Emergency  Response  Branch, 
Region  n.  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
"The  Corpus  Christl  experience  proves 
dramatically  that  Industry,  government,  and 
a  concerned  public  can  work  together  har- 
moniously to  achieve  a  clean  environment." 
he  says.  "Wherever  ecologists  deliberate,  the 
Corpus  Chrlitl  story  should  be  told,"  Thorn- 
hUl  adds. 

Perhaps  it's  the  location  which  Inspires 
those  who  live  and  work  In  Corpus  Christl  to 
be  especially  concerned  with  the  quality  of 
the  city's  environment. 

A  spilt-level,  high-rise  downtown  rises  on 
the  shores  of  Corpus  Christl  bay  which  was 
first  discovered  by  Spanish  explorer  Alonzo 
Alvarez  de  Pineda  In  1519.  Handsome  resort 
hotels  look  down  on  palm-shaded  beaches 
and  nuirlnas  filled  with  pleasure  craft.  Miles 
of  stately  dwellings  line  Ocean  Drive,  termed 
by  one  travel  writer  as  "America's  loveliest 
residential  drive." 

Across  a  causeway  Is  Padre  Island,  a  mUe- 
wide  sliver  of  beaches  and  sand  dunes 
stretching  virtually  untrammeled  for  110 
miles  along  the  South  Texas  coast.  Within  It 
Is  the  80-mlle  long  Padre  Island  National 
Seashore,  which  hosts  more  than  a  million 
visitors  a  year.  They  come  to  swim.  surf,  fish, 
sunbathe,  blrdwatch,  shellhunt,  and  sight- 
see,  and  In  the  process,  help  to  make  toiu-lsm 
Corpu«  Christi's  second  largest  Industry.  Last 
year,  tourlsta  pumped  (161  million  Into 
CorpruB  Christi's  economy. 


Occasionally  a  Padre  Island  beachcomber 
wlU  find  a  golden  Spanish  doubloon  surfac- 
ing from  the  wrecks  of  16th  century  treasure 
ships.  And  If  he  looks  sharp,  for  they  are  hard 
to  see,  he  may  see  evidence  of  a  modern  trea- 
sure— the  control  valves  of  gas  wells  produc- 
ing from  beneath  the  dunes. 

James  M.  McLaughlin,  Padre  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore  siiperlntendent,  observes  that 
a  number  of  recreation  areas  within  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  support  mineral  activities. 
This  Is  in  concert  with  the  National  Park 
Service's  commitment  to  conservation.  "We 
hkve  working  agreements  with  nine  oil  com- 
panies and  four  oil  and  gas  transmission 
companies,  and  have  had  excellent  coopera- 
tion from  all  of  them.  The  43  gas  weUs  op- 
erating within  the  National  Seashore  testify 
to  the  fact  that  their  mission  Ls  not  In  con- 
flict with  ours.  You  simply  can't  see  the  wells 
unless  you  search  for  them,"  McLaughlin 
says. 

On  the  northern  shore  of  Corpus  Christl 
Bay  sprawls  the  fishing  village  of  Aransas 
Pass,  home  of  one  of  the  world's  largest 
shrimping  fleets,  an(J  the  town  of  Port  Aran- 
sas, a  sportsman's  haven.  Between  the  two 
communities  a  vlstor  may  see  a  number  of 
major  oil  storage  and  shipping  terminal  In- 
stallations. One  of  the  largest  Is  operated  by 
Exxon  Pipeline  Company.  Every  two  weeks 
an  Exxon  USA  tanker  takes  on  a  half -million 
barrel  load  of  crude  oil.  The  cargo  only  par- 
tially depletes  the  1,600,000-barrel  storage 
capacity  of  Exxon  Pipeline's  Harbor  Island 
tank  farm.  Tlie  equipment  and  technology  of 
oil  Is  everywhere.  Yet,  on  almost  any  sunny 
day  (of  which  there  were  241  last  year)  a 
giant  tanker  may  share  dockside  space  with 
numbers  of  small  sports  fishing  boats  which 
cluster  at  a  productive  fishing  hole  close  by. 
And  in  the  waters  of  the  nearby  channel, 
porpoises  frolic. 

In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  east  of  Padre  Island, 
sports  fishermen  often  anchor  alongside 
drilling  platforms  where  fish  congregate.  And 
on  Laguna  Madre.  the  lagoon  between  the  Is- 
land and  the  mainland,  anglers  drive  to  the 
water's  edge  on  private  roads  built  by  Exxon 
USA  for  servicing  wells  in  Its  Flour  Bluff  field. 
The  company  even  provides  Utter  barrels. 

All  this,  then.  Is  the  scene  of  operations 
for  what  Commander  Eaton  believes  to  be 
the  nation's  best  example  of  cooperative  oil 
spill  readiness.  It  Is  called  the  Corpus  Christl 
Area  Oil  Spill  Control  Association. 

No  other  group  has  brought  together  such 
a  broad  representation  to  combat  oil  spUls, 
Commander  Eaton  says.  "All  levels  of  gov- 
ernment are  Involved,  and  so  is  the  oil  In- 
dustry, both  financially  and  philosophically." 
he  reports.  "No  other  oil  spill  coopera- 
tive can  make  that  statement,"  he  adds  with 
a  grin. 

The  association's  five-man  board  repre- 
sents the  Interests  of  the  Coast  Guard,  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  at  the  federal 
level;  the  Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife  Depart- 
ment, Texas  Water  Quality  Board,  Texas 
Railroad  Commission,  and  the  General  Land 
Office,  at  the  state  level;  two  navigation  dis- 
tricts; the  seaside  counties  of  'Aransas, 
Nueces,  and  San  Patricio;  the  cities  of  porpus 
Christl,  Rockport,  Aransas  Pass,  and  Port- 
land; and  12  oil  producing  companies,  four 
refineries,  and  three  pipeline  firms. 

Getting  these  numerous  entities  together 
was .  the  Idea  and  the  challenge  of  Harry 
Franklin,  a  retired  petroleum  engineer.  Soft- 
spoken  and  friendly,  Franklin  draws  upon  a 
lifetime  of  experience  in  oilfield  Jobs  ranging 
from  roustabout  to  advisor  to  the  President 
of  BrazU  on  oil  producing  problems.  His 
petroleum  engineering  know-how  is  helping 
Corpus  Christ!  to  recover  its  oil  and  gas 
wealth  while  preserving  the  quality  of  Its 
environmental  assets. 
Franklin  went  to  work  on  the  problem  In 


1967.  As  the  city's  first  petroleum  superin- 
tendent, he  had  the  Job  of  Implementing  a 
new  ordinance  hammered  out  by  the  Bay 
DrUllng  Committee,  a  group  of  prominent 
local  citizens  appointed  by  the  mayor.  "It 
was  a  reali.stic  ordinance  that  both  commu- 
nity and  Industry  could  live  with,"  he  re- 
calls, ihe  rule  prohibited  drUllng  within 
a  mile  of  shore,  limited  the  number  of  pro- 
duction platforms  within  a  certain  area  of 
the  bay,  required  a  low-profile  design  with 
minimum  visual  effect,  established  lighting 
and  safety  standai'ds,  and  required  the  clus- 
tering of  well  locations  within  each  state 
tract.  "All  this  meant  more  expense  for  the 
oil  producers."  Franklin  says,  "but  they  were 
happy  to  go  along  with  it.  This  spirit  of  to- 
getherness set  the  stage  for  the  oil  spUl 
cooperative  later  on." 

What  really  brought  the  cooperative  into 
focus,  however,  was  a  widely  publicized  blow- 
out in  19G9  of  an  oUwell  being  drUled  in 
California's  Santa  Barbara  Channel.  The 
city  sent  Harry  Franklin  to  Santa  Barbara 
to  study  the  mishap  and  to  learn  from  Its 
consequences.  "It  Isn't  likely  that  such  a 
thing  could  happen  in  Corpus  Christl."  he 
thought,  "but  we  ought  to  be  ready  Just  in 
case." 

Franklin  points  out  that  he  wasn't  con- 
cerned about  spills  from  bay  wells.  Vast 
differences  In  both  geology  and  circum- 
stances make  a  repetition  of  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara blowout  virtually  Impossible  In  Corpus 
Christl  Bay.  And  wells  producing  In  Corpiis 
Christ!  waters  all  have  automatic  shutoS 
devices  to  prevent  uncontrolled  fiow  of  oil. 
But  the  high  volume  of  barge  and  tanker 
traffic  and  the  large  numbers  of  oil  and  ga» 
pipelines,  he  felt,  were  a  more  likely  source 
(>f  oil  spills. 

Returning  to  Corpus  Christ!,  Franklin  re- 
ported his  concern  to  Ed  Harte,  publisher 
and  editor  In  chief  of  the  Corpus  Christl 
Caller-Times,  and  chairman  of  the  Bay  Drill- 
ing Committee.  The  two  men  recommended 
that  the  city  take  the  Initiative  In  setting 
up  a  meeting  of  representatives  from  federal, 
state,  county,  and  local  governments,  and  the 
oil  industry.  "Every  oil  company  and  every 
refinery  had  a  man  there,"  Franklin  recalls. 
"It  was  mostly  Industry,"  he  recollects, 
that  put  up  an  initial  $20,000  to  "finance  a. 
study  to  see  where  to  begin."  Exxon  USA  au<t 
Exxon  Pipeline  each  chipped  In  $1,000,  plus 
the  services  of  an  Exxon  USA  manager,  Jeff 
Barrett.  He  became  a^member  of  a  five-man 
committee  drawn  from  all  segments  of  the 
community.  The  men  visited  every  port  In 
the  country  that  had  experienced  a  sizable 
oil  spill.  They  talked  with  commercial  fish- 
ermen, marine  scientists,  and  petroleum 
chemists.  They  visited  maniifacturers  of  oil 
spill  cleanup  equipment.  They  interviewed 
port  authorities,  oceanographers,  and  mari- 
time experts.  They  learned  at  first  hand  what 
could  be  done  and  what  should  be  done  to 
cope  with  spilled  oil. 

The  CCAOSCA  was  the  result.  Franklin 
deplores  the  name.  "We  tried  to  get  an 
acronym  out  of  ic."  he  smiles,  "but  It  kept 
coming  out  CHAOS.  That  seemed  counter  to 
our  purpose." 

Because  its  members  had  done  their  home- 
work, CCAOSCA  was  able  to  obtain  federal 
grants  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  acquiring 
suitable  equipment.  Sustaining  memberships 
purchased  by  oil  companies  and  local  gov- 
ernment bodies  help  pay  administrative, 
training,  and  maintenance  costs,  Franklin 
explains. 

Two  metal  warehouses,  one  at  the  Port  of 
Corpus  Christl  and  the  other  at  Rockport, 
house  a  formidable  arsenal:  8,000  feet  of 
container  boom,  5,000  bales  of  straw,  a  port- 
able skimmer  designed  to  operate  in  the  bay's 
choppy  waters,  a  straw  blower,  and  assorted 
mixers,  sprayers,  anchors,  cables,  hand  tools, 
radio  equipment,  and  a  38-foot  crew  boat. 
And  were  be  to  need  them,  Franklin  could 
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call  upon  other  naourcee  araUable  In  Ch* 
area.  For  example,  at  Its  LAguna  Madre  field 
headquarters,  Exxon  USA  malntalzis  a  special 
warehouse  for  Its  oil  spUl  recovery  and  con- 
tainment equipment.  Along  with  50  bales  of 
straw  for  an  unlikely  but  conceivable  shore 
cleanup,  the  warehouse  holds  1.000  feet  of 
boom  to  "fence  In"  spilled  oil  and  a  quantity 
of  manufactured  absorbents. 

Recently,  fishermen  plying  the  clear  waters 
of  the  lagoon  paused  to  stare  at  an  odd 
sight.  Exxon  USA  employee  Irwin  Glasser  was 
casting  puffed  rice  upon  the  waters. 

A  new  way  to  chum  fish? 

No.  He  was  testing  a  skimmer  that  Exxon 
USA  would  rush  Into  service  In  the  event  of 
an  oil  spUl  in  the  lagoon.  Mounted  on  a  modi- 
fled  houseboat,  the  skimmer  can  get  Into 
shallow  waters  where  heavier  vessels  would 
run  aground.  In  order  to  retrieve  lost  oil. 
Qlasser  Is  Exxon  USA's  fulltlme  environ- 
mental specialist  for  the  Corpus  Christl  area. 

"Our  men  are  trained  to  get  the  skimmer 
and  container  booms  into  action  In  minutes," 
be  explains.  Because  oil  spills  are  rare,  how- 
ever, the  men  seldom  have  a  chance  to  prac- 
tice on  the  real  article.  "In  training  sessions, 
we  used  puffed  rice,"  says  Glasser.  "It  makes 
a  good  substitute  for  oil,  for  It  acts  in  the 
same  way  as  a  slick  does." 

Except  for  continuing  practice  sessions, 
the  equipment  has  been  called  into  service 
only  once.  In  October,  1972,  Exxon  USA  re- 
ceived word  that  a  small  diameter  pipeline 
was  leaking  Into  bay  waters  near  the  resort 
community  of  Fulton  Beach.  As  Exxon  USA 
wells  were  nearby,  employees  hastened  to  the 
scene  and  shut  down  the  wells.  They  cap- 
tured the  slick  and  recovered  the  oil  with  a 
skimmer.  In  the  meantime,  others  were  at- 
tempting to  learn  who  owned  the  pipeline. 
They  found  that  it  belonged  to  another  com- 
pany, but  completed  the  cleanup  regardless. 
"What  was  needed  at  the  time  was  quick 
response,"  says  Glsisser.  "With  possible  Exxon 
USA  involvement  and  with  our  equipment 
available  we  felt  a  responsibility  to  act." 

In  the  spirit  of  "We're  all  In  this  together," 
Exxon  USA  led  a  drive  in  1972  to  organize 
the  Baffln-Laguna  Oil  Control  Cooperative, 
known  more  simply  as  BLOC.  Its  seven  mem- 
bers are  companies  with  oil  and  gas  interests 
along  the  Laguna  Madre  and  further  south 
in  Baffin  Bay.  This  Is  an  area  of  sparse  de- 
velopment and  population  where  no  one  com- 
pany has  much  exposure  or  any  major  fa- 
cility. But  acting  In  concert,  the  group  can 
provide  adequate  spill  response. 

"BLOC  constitutes  a  pool  of  equipment  and 
trained  manpower  standing  ready  to  control 
any  oil  spill  that  might  occur  In  our  area." 
explains  Jim  Flatt,  Exxon  USA  operations 
manager,  who  points  out  that  waters  In  the 
Laguna-Baffin  area  are  so  shallow  that  special 
equipment  and  expertise  are  needed.  "Of 
course  we  would  help  elsewhere  in  the  event 
or  an  emergency,"  he  says.  "And  we  In  turn 
would  look  to  our  'neighbor,'  the  CCAOSCA, 
for  any  support  we  might  need." 

For  Its  part,  CCAOSCA,  can  cope  with  any- 
thing short  of  a  spill  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude, "a  Torrey  Canyon  sort  of  thing."  Frank- 
lin feels.  "And  were  that  to  occur,  we  could 
combine  our  equipment  and  personnel  with 
Exxon  USA's  and  BLOC'S  and  hold  the  effects 
of  such  a  massive  spill  to  a  minimum." 

Franklin  has  the  authority  to  call  his 
forces  Into  action  the  moment  an  emergency 
occurs.  He  does  not  have  to  clear  his  decision 
through  governmental  agencies.  "Responsi- 
bility for  a  spill  can  always  be  fixed  fifter 
It  has  been  contained,"  he  points  out. 

Operation  of  the  association's  standby 
equipment  rests  with  crews  of  two  marine 
engineering  firms.  In  a  series  of  "fire  drills'* 
during  the  past  year,  the  crews  havt  learned 
to  deploy  equipment  and  begin  skimmlag 
within  45  minutes  <^  their  arrival  at  the 
scone  of  a  "spill."  "That's  good.-  Franklin 
grtimbles,  "btit  not  good  enovgta.  We'll  keep 
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practicing  ixntll  w«  get  the  tixae  down  to 
30  minutes." 

If  a  massive  spill  should  occnr  tn.  the  bay, 
Franklin  reports  that  more  than  800  volun- 
teers would  be  called  to  the  scene  Immedi- 
ately. They  would  be  supplied  by  Navy  and 
Coast  Guard  units,  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments, and  civic  groups.  Among  the  latter 
are  groups  of  students  who  have  t>een  taught 
how  to  clean  oU-soaked  birds  by  Dr.  Henry 
Hlldebrand,  of  the  University  of  Ctwpus 
Christ!,  and  Dr.  John  White,  of  Del  Mar 
College.  "We've  even  assembled  a  supply  of 
bird  cages,"  Franklin  says. 

All  of  which  deUghts  Coast  Guard  Com- 
mander Eaton.  "These  efforts  make  our  Job 
easier,"  he  says.  "If  Industry  doesn't  take 
care  of  these  things,  we'll  have  to  do  it.  We're 
pleased  that  Industry  here  Is  proving  Itself 
responsible  by  getting  ready  for  emergencies 
before  they  happen.  And  then,  of  course,  we 
work  to  make  siue  they  don't  happen." 

Exxon  USA's  South  Texas  Division  man- 
ager, W.  D.  Stevens,  underscores  Franklin's 
and  Eaton's  enthusiasm  for  CCAOSCA.  "The 
association  represents  a  level  of  preparedness 
far  beyond  that  which  any  one  industry  or 
individual  governmental  body  acting  inde- 
pendently could  reasonably  attain  In  one 
locality."  Stevens  says.  He  points  out  that 
CCAOSCA,  BLOC,  and  Exxon  USA's  facility 
at  Flour  Bluff  complement  each  other  geo- 
graphically and  technlcaUy.  He  believes  that 
each  individual  company,  such  as  Elxxon 
USA,  sliould  be  prepared  to  deal  with  Its  owna 
Infrequent  minor  problems  in  areas  where 
Its  operations  are  concentrated,  and  no  other 
Interest*  are  Involved.  '"Hils  Is  why  we  have 
equipment  at  Flour  Bluff,"  he  says.  And 
where  no  single  company  has  extensive  apex- 
atlons,  then  an  industry  group,  such  as 
BLOC,  may  be  the  best  approach.  Lastly, 
where  companies  are  numerous  and  opera- 
tions Intensive,  and  both  Industry  and  public 
interests  are  involved.  Stevens  suggests  that 
working  together  through  a  comprehensive 
organization  such  as  CCAOSCA  leads  to  the 
optimum  level  of  preparedness. 

Fot  an  emergency  which  it  expects  never 
to  occur.  Corpus  Christl  Is  ready.  "It  is  the 
best  example  of  environmental  preparedness 
I  have  seen,"  Commander  Eaton  says.  "And 
it  took  government  and  Industry,  working 
together,  to  accomplish  It." — Ketth  Eixiott. 


A  LIGHT  AT  THE  END  OF  THB 
CULEBRAN  TUNNEL 

(Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  acting 
to  halt  the  shelling  of  Culebra,  outgoing 
Secretary  of  Defense  Elliot  Richardson 
has  ended  his  brief  tenure  in  the  Penta- 
gon on  a  very  sound  note. 

For  the  past  37  years  this  small  Island 
off  the  coast  of  Puerto  Rico  has  been 
subjected  to  an  intense  naval  and  aerial 
bombardment  by  the  U.S.  Navy  as  part 
of  the  Navy's  Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons 
Range.  Secretary  Richardson's  coura- 
geous decision  ends  this  needless  shelling 
that  threatened  the  lives  of  1,000  Puerto 
Rican  citizens  and  mars  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest beaches  in  the  Caribbean. 

To  many  mainlanders,  the  Issue  of 
Culebra  seems  inconsequential.  It  Is, 
after  all,  only  a  very  small  island.  To 
the  1,000  inhabitants  of  Culebra  and  the 
entire  Puerto  Rican  population,  however, 
the  issue  is  anything  but  minor.  Prom 
the  viewpoint  of  many  Latin  Americans, 
the  shelling  of  Culebra  was  another  ex- 
ample of  American  insensitirlty  to  the 


rights  of  the  Latin  American  people. 
This  feding  was  only  exacerbated  last 
December  when  the  Pentagon  reneged 
on  an  eiu-lier  pledge  to  close  the  Culebra 
range  in  1975.  Instead,  it  was  decided 
that  the  firing  would  go  on  until  1985. 

This  is  all  behind  us  now.  Secretary 
Richardson  has  wisely  realized  that  the 
short-term  advantages  associated  with 
continued  shelling  of  Culebra  are  clearly 
outweighed  by  the  long-term  disservice 
that  shelling  will  do  to  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion in  Latin  America.  As,  Jamie  Benitez. 
Puerto  Rico's  Resident  Commissioner 
has  asserted.  The  Culebra  decision  "rein- 
forces our  faith  in  the  basic  integrity  of 
the  American  system  with  its  profoimd 
commitment  to  the  fulfillment  of  under- 
standings reached  in  good  faith  and  In 
the  pursuit  of  human  values." 

The  Pentagon  has  done  their  part  in 
this  issue:  Now  it  is  up  to  the  Congress 
to  do  theirs.  Secretary  Richardson  de- 
cided it  would  he  in  the  long  range  in- 
terest of  the  various  parties  to  move 
the  current  Navy  training  activities  by 
July  1,  1975  from  the  Culebra  complex 
east  of  Puerto  Rico  to  the  uninhabited 
islands  of  Dcsecheo  and  Monito  off  the 
western  coast  of  Puerto  Rico,  provided 
that  the  Congress  authorizes  and  appro- 
priates the  funds  required. 

The  move  to  Desecheo  and  Monito  is 
going  to  cost  us  about  $10  million,  but 
this  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  im- 
proved relations  between  United  States 
and  Puerto  Rico  that  will  clearly  result 
from  this  decision.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Congress  will  want  to  move  swiftly 
on  this  appropriation  request,  and  I  am 
sure  that  Defense  Secretary-designate 
James  Schlesinger  will  be  a  forceful 
advocate  for  the  move. 

We  have  passed  a  watershed  In  the 
Culebra  issue.  The  end  of  the  shelling, 
however,  will  only  come  when  the  money 
for  the  move  has  been  funded,  and 
when  a  satisfactoi-y  overall  arrangement 
can  be  worked  out  with  the  government 
of  Puerto  Rico  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
posed move  and  for  ensuring  the  long- 
term  continuation  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
Weapons  Range  and  the  Fleet  Marine 
Force  training  area  and  this  proposed 
agreement  has  many  mutusd  advantages. 

The  Defense  Department  has  seen  the 
light  on  this  issue.  They  should  be  com- 
mended for  it.  A  quick  solution  to  the 
loose  ends  that  still  remain  will  end 
whatever  lingering  doubts  the  Puerto 
Rican  people  have  about  U.S.  sincerity 
in  this  area,  and  will  close  the  book  on 
37  years  of  hostility  between  these  two 
countries. 

Secretary  Richardson  spelled  out  his 
decision  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Stennis 
dated  last  week  as  follows: 

Tm:  Secrbtakt  of  Dl>en8E, 
Washington,  DC,  May  24, 1973. 
Hon.  John  C.  Stkknis, 

ChMirman.   Committee   on   Armed   Services, 
VS.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mfi.  Chaumam:  During  the  course  of 
my  confirmation  hearings  before  the  Senate 
last  January.  I  promised  that  I  would  care- 
fuUy  study  the  necessity  of  continuing  to 
conduct  Navy  weapons  training  operations 
on  and  near  the  Island  of  Culebra.  My  com- 
mitment was  subsequently  reaffirmed  to 
other  members  of  the  Congress  who  requested 
my  views  on  legislation  propoeed  In  both  the 
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House  and  the  Senate  which  would  require 
the  Navy  to  terminate  Its  Culebra  operations 
by  July  1, 1975. 

I  have  completed  my  review.  In  the  proc- 
ess, I  have  given  careful  consideration  to  the 
conclusions  of  thft  studies  of  the  problem 
completed  in  the  Department  of  Defense  at 
the  direction  of  the  Congress.  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  Navy  officials  and 
members  of  my  office  I  have  also  consulted 
various  members  of  the  Congress  and  met 
with  Puerto  Rican  officials. 

Culebra  cannot  be  considered  In  Isolation 
from  other  Navy  Interests  In  the  area.  Its 
target  complex  and  supporting  facilities  are 
Important  parts  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Weap- 
ons Range  and  are  closely  related  to  the  Fleet 
Marine  Force  training  areas  on  the  nearby 
isleoid  of  Vieques.  These  vital  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  facilities  provide  the  training 
required  to  maintain  the  Atlantic  Fleet  in  a 
high  state  of  operational  readiness.  Their 
continued  operation  in  the  years  ahead  Is 
essential.  This  operational  readiness  goal, 
wbtch  has  been  the  primary  consideration  In 
my  review,  involves  many  factors. 

Consequently  ^ny  move  of  Naval  activities 
from  Culebra  must  be  to  a  location  In  the 
area  of  Puerto  Rico  which  would  satisfy  the 
foregoing  military  operational  requirements. 
The  most  recent  study  forwarded  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  by  the  Navy  In  December 
1972  concluded  that  although  there  were 
some  operational  and  cost  advantages  to  re- 
|tf&lning  on  Culebra,  several  alternative  sites 
/using  other  islands  off  Puerto  Rico  were  also 
Suitable  from  an  operational  viewpoint  and 
would  meet  military  requirements. 

But  once  military  requirements  are  met, 
other  considerations  must  be  addressed.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  has  directed  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  conduct  a  Joint  study  to  deter- 
mine the  optimum  land  use  for  Culebra.  I 
understand  that  study  will  consider  the 
opportxmlties  available  on  the  Island  for 
plant  and  wild  life  conservation  and  public 
recreation. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  common  aim  of  Puerto 
Rican  and  Defense  officials,  as  well  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  to  reduce  as  much  as 
possible  the  impact  of  Navy  training  activi- 
ties on  local  inhabitants.  All  four  governors 
of  Puerto  Rico,  past  and  present,  regardless 
of  party,  have  Joined  In  siipport  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  that  the  Navy  move  its 
activities  from  Culebra.  This  legislation  has 
attracted  substantial  suppoit  In  the  Senate 
and  the  House. 

A  solution  to  the  problem  which  should 
reconcile  all  the  relevant  factors  Involved 
would  also,  In  my  Judgment,  facilitate  the 
continued  long-term  operation  of  the  At- 
lantic Fleet  Weapons  Range  and  the  Fleet 
Marine  Force  training  area. 

Accordingly,  I  have  decided  It  would  be  In 
the  long-range  interest  of  the  various  par- 
ties to  move  the  current  Navy  training 
activities  by  July  1,  1975  from  the  Culebra 
complex  east  of  Puerto  Rico  to  the  unin- 
habited islands  or  Desecheo  and  Monito  off 
the  western  coast  of  Puerto  Rico,  provided: 

1.  That  the  Congress  authorizes  and  ap- 
propriates the  funds  required,  and 

2.  That  a  satisfactory  overall  arrangement 
can  be  worked  out  with  the  Government  of 
Puerto  Rico  for  carrying  out  the  proposed 
move  and  for  ensuring  the  long  term  con- 
tinuation of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons 
Range  and  the  Fleet  Marine  Force  training 
area. 

Until- these  provisions  are  met  and  the  re- 
quirements of  section  1022c  of  the  National 
EnvlronmeiiHl  Policy  Act  of  1969  are  satis- 
fled,  current  Navy  readiness  training  In  the 
Culebra  complex  must  continue. 

I    have    Informed    Secretary   of   Defense- 


designate,    James    R.    Scblesinger,    of    this 
decision. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Elliot  Richabdson. 


THE  BIG  OEO  PUSH— OR  SAVE  OUR 
JOBS,  PLEASE! 

(Mr.  BAKER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  event 
they  are  not  already  aware,  I  want  to 
alert  my  colleagues  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  going  to  be  subjected  to  an  intensive 
lobbying  effort  over  the  next  few  weeks 
in  order  to  save  OEO,  or  more  appro- 
priately, to  save  the  jobs  of  the  OEO 
staff. 

The  national  council  of  OEO  locals 
and  State  CAA  directors'  associations 
have  formed  a  Coalition  for  the  War  on 
Poverty  and  have  hired  a  lobbyist  to  as- 
sist in  the  fight  to  save  OEO. 

The  coalition's  long-range  goal  is  to 
obtain  an  OEO  appropriation  as  close  to 
the  present  one  aiS  possible.  For  the  short 
term,  the  coalition  will  be  seeking  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  by  the  end  of  this 
month  to  keep  intact  the  OEO  organiza- 
tion. 

The  coalition  has  hired  our  former 
colleague,  the  Honorable  William  "Bill" 
Anderson  of  Tennessee,  to  organize,  stim- 
ulate and  coordinate  the  lobby  efforts  on 
the  Hill.  I  understand  he  has  already  ar- 
ranged for  witnesses  before  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  and  has  provided 
them  with  backup  information.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  how  successful  these 
efforts  will  be.  The  coalition  contract 
with  Mr.  Anderson  is  for  90  days,  starting 
on  May  1  of  this  year.  It  has  escape 
clauses  for  either  party  at  30  and  60 
days.  Thirty  days  have  already  passed  so 
that  clause  is  inoperative.  Depending  on 
what  happens  by  June  30,  we  will  know 
whether  or  not  the  60-day  clause  will  be 
used. 

The  maximum  amount  of  the  contract 
is  $27,669.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Anderson, 
it  calls  for  nine  staff  people,  most  of 
whom  have  been  hired.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  15  percent  of  the 
persormel  costs  are  being  donated  by  Mr. 
Anderson  because  "of  his  dedication  to 
the  concept  of  the  war  on  poverty." 

According  to  the  contract,  monthly 
installments  of  $6,800  are  due  the  ninth 
of  each  month.  Then  there  are  variable 
costs  up  to  about  $2,000  per  month.  By 
May  10,  the  coalition  had  collected  $6,- 
400  and  had  turned  $6,000  of  this  over  to 
Mr.  Anderson.  He  has  another  pasrment 
due  on  June  9,  It  is  scheduled  to  be  $7,- 
600,  plus  up  to  about  $4,000  in  variable 
costs. 

The  question  Immediately  arises, 
"from  what  source  Is  Mr.  Anderson 
paid?"  Any  of  the  OEO  locals  and  the 
State  CAA  director's  associations  belong- 
ing to  the  coalition  and  supporting  the 
objectives  in  the  effort  to  save  OEO  can 
become  a  voting  member  by  contribut- 
ing $2,000  to  the  "OEO  Defense  Ftmd." 
It  is  not  known  how  many  of  these  have 
done  this,  or  where  they  got  the  money. 

In  addition  a  call  has  gone  out  to  all 


OEO  employees  to  "put  a  little  more  into 
the  effort."  A  national  goal  has  been  set 
which  calls  for  each  employee  to  con- 
tribute $3  per  grade,  spread  over  three 
pay  periods,  or  $1  per  grade  per  pay 
period.  As  those  pleading  for  f imds  state : 
This  Is  not  much  to  ask,  considering  that 
you  will  be  the  beneficiaries  and  that  every 
pay  check  you  get  from  OEO  from  now  on  is 
due  only  to  the  lawsuit  filed  by  your  union 
and  supported  financially  by  some  of  you. 

They  go  on  to  say: 

If  you  are  willing  to  reap  the  rewards,  you 
should  be  willing  to  pay  the  price.  We  are 
working  now  to  ensure  that  you  have  a  Job 
for  next  year.  Three  dollars  per  grade  is  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  that  assxirance. 

So,  what  we  have  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
a  little  in-house  lobbying  to  perpetuate 
a  program,  not  so  much  for  the  benefi- 
ciaries.as  for  the  employees.  Jobs  are  ap- 
parently more  important  than  delivery 
of  services  and  assistance  to  the  disad- 
vantaged. This  verifies  the  common  com- 
plaint against  programs  of  this  kind.  So 
much  is  spent  on  persormel  and  ad- 
ministration that  precious  little  is  left 
for  those  who  need  the  help. 

Instead  of  the  "OEO  Defense  Fund" 
this  effort  should  be  called  "save  our 
jobs  fund."  That  Is  where  all  the  em- 
phasis is.  That  is  why  Mr.  Anderson  has 
been  hired  for  90  days  with  30-day  and 
60-day  escape  clauses  in  a  contract 
which  pays  pretty  well  regardless  of 
when  it  is  terminated  and  regardless  of 
a  15  percent  kickback  for  "faith  in  the 
concept"  reasons. 


POSITION  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
IN  THE  SALT  TALKS 

(Mr.  SPENCE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extenu  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Research 
and  Development  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  appropriateness  of 
our  defense  posture  to  the  threat  we  face 
has  been  a  matter  of  constant  concern 
to  me. 

There  has  been  no  more  important  re- 
cent diplomatic  influence  on  the  defense 
posture  of  the  United  States  than  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  accords  which 
President  Nixon  concluded  with  the 
Soviet  Union  In  May  of  1972.  These 
agreements  were  subsequently  ratified 
by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress.  One  of 
the  accords  baimed  the  antiballistic 
missile  except  for  small  nimibers  per- 
mitted to  each  side,  and  the  other  limited 
certain  types  of  offensive  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons. 

At  the  time  ratification  was  requested, 
these,  agreements  were  presented  with 
very  clear  evidence  that  the  United  States 
was  bargaining  from  a  position  of  weak- 
ness. Since  1966,  the  United  States  had 
not  deployed  a  single  additional  missile. 
During  that  same  time,  we  had  watched 
a  truly  extraordinary  momentum  develop 
in  Soviet  strategic  nuclear  force  deploy- 
ments. At  the  beginning  of  1966,  the 
Soviets  had  only  270  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles.  By  June  of  1972,  they 


had  1.618.  while  the  United  States  did 
not  increase  the  number  of  its  ICBM's 
beyond  the  1,054  we  had  in  1963. 

In  addition,  at  the  beginning  of  1966. 
the  Soviets  had  fewer  than  125  sub- 
marine launched  ballistic  missiles;  by 
the  time  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Accords  were  signed  in  Moscow  in  the 
Spring  of  1972,  the  Soviets  had  over 
450  submarine  launched  missiles  on  per- 
2iap5  25  missile-firing  submarines.  At  the 
Itime,  the  United  States  had  41  sub- 
marines carrying  656  missiles.  The  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Limitation  Accords,  however, 
provided  that  the  Soviet  Union  could 
continue  to  build  its  missile-firing  sub- 
marine force  up  to  a  total  of  62  "modern" 
Polaris-type  submarines,  while  the 
United  States  would  be  limited  to  only 
41.  Further,  the  accords  permitted  the 
Soviets  to  dismantle  200  of  their  obso- 
lete land-based  ICBM's  and  include  200 
additional  missiles  in  their  submarine 
force.  The  result  is  that  the  accords 
would  leave  the  Soviets  with  1400  ICBM's 
against  the  1054  we  possess;  the  Soviets 
could  have  62  modem  submarines  and 
retain  an  additional  22  older  diesel  sub- 
marines carrying  a  total  of  1.016  sub- 
marine-launched ballistic  missiles,  while 
the  United  States  could  only  have  41  sub- 
marines with  a  maximum  of  656  missiles. 

A  further  manifestation  of  our  weak 
negotiating  position  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  the  much  larger  payload  capacity 
of  the  individual  Soviet  missiles  permits 
their  force  to  retain  a  payload  capacity 
which  is  at  least  four  times  our  own.  It 
was  widely  understood  at  the  time  that, 
given  sufiBcient  Soviet  scientific  effort, 
it  would  be  possible  for  the  Soviets  to 
convert  their  4-to-l  payload  capacity  ad- 
vantage Into  a  4-to-l  advantage  in  the 
nimiber  of  deployed  multiple  warheads — 
MIRV — on  board  these  missiles. 

Although  the  United  States  maintained 
a  lead  in  the  number  of  deployed  multiple 
warheads — MIRV's — the  likelihood  that 
the  Soviets  could,  in  time,  close  the  gap  in 
the  number  of  MIRV's  was  given  as  the 
compelling  reason  for  negotiating  a  5- 
year  executive  agreement  on  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  instead  of  a  treaty.  The 
Cktngress  was  told  that  the  only  reason 
we,  as  a  nation,  could  accept  the  mani- 
fest one-sidenes3  of  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Accords  which  emerged  from 
the  first  round  was  our  technological  su- 
periority in  warhead  miniaturization, 
ballistic  missile  guidance  and  control, 
and  rocket  propellant  technology.  These, 
it  was  ai-gued  would  permit  us  to  main- 
tain an  unambiguous  qualitative  advan- 
tage over  our  numerically  superior  So- 
viet adversary. 

It  was  the  one-sided  nature  of  the  ac- 
cords tliat  led  the  Congress  to  adopt  by 
a  wide  margin,  the  so-called  Jackson 
amendment.  That  amendment  expressed 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
second  round  of  the  strategic  arms  limi- 
tation negotiations,  which  have  been 
undei-way  in  Geneva  since  last  fall, 
should  reflect  an  agreement  of  a  perma- 
nent luiture  only  If  that  agreement  was 
baaed  upon  equality,  with  no  disadvan- 
tage explicit  or  Implied.  In  its  terms  to 
either  side. 

In  the  past  2  days,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 


come  to  my  attention  that  procedures 
have  been  set  In  motion  which  could  re- 
sult in  further  arms  limitation  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  of  such  a 
nature  as  will  dissipate  the  qualitative 
advantage  the  President  insisted,  only 
last  year,  we  must  maintain  in  order  to 
insure  our  security.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  United  States  has  advanced 
proposals  at  the  second  round  of  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks  in  Ge- 
neva which  would  have  the  effect  of  dis- 
astrously limiting  the  U.S.  multiple  war- 
head missile  programs — including  the 
Minuteman  III  missile,  the  Air  Force 
land-based  ICBM,  and  the  Navy's  sub- 
marine-based Poseidon,  and  the  yet-to- 
be  deployed  Trident  submarine-launched 
ballistic  mis-sile.  Efforts  appear  underway 
to  reach  an  accord  on  the  limitation  of 
at  least  some  portion  of  our  multiple  in- 
dependently targeted  reentry  vehicles — 
MIRV's — the  very  heart  of  our  techno- 
logical superiority  over  our  Soviet  adver- 
saries— in  conjunction  with  the  forth- 
coming Brezhnev  visit.  Preparations  have 
been  so  far  advanced  toward  the  limita- 
tion of  multiple  warhead  missiles,  that 
the  armed  services  are  reportedly  inves- 
tigating the  means  whereby  existing  pro- 
duction contracts  can  be  canceled  on 
the  Minuteman  III  program.  It  is.  In  fact, 
rumoi-cd  that  such  contract  cancellation 
efforts  may  be  extended  to  the  Poseidon 
and  Trident  programs  as  well.  It  is  time 
for  the  Congress  to  get  some  straight  an- 
swers about  what  is  going  on  in  Geneva. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Defense 
Appropriations  Committee  last  year  fol- 
lowing President  Nixon's  signing  of  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Accords.  Adm. 
TTiomas  Moorer,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  stated  that  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Accords  were  a  viable 
instrument  of  U.S.  policy  only  if  the 
United  States  "moved  ahead"  with  our 
Minuteman  III,  Poseidon,  Trident,  and 
other  modernization  programs  for  our 
strategic  nuclear  forces,  to  Insure  that 
our  technological  superiority  would  con- 
tinue to  <^set  overwhelming  Soviet 
numerical  sttoeriority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  vital  that 
the  Congress  g^tsome  straight  answers 
to  some  of  the  f&Ilowing  questions: 

First.  To  what  e.\-tent  are  we  proixjsing 
limitations  on  our  deployments  of  multi- 
ple warhead  missiles  including  Minute- 
man  m,  Poseidon,  and  Trident  at  the 
second  round  of  the  Strategic  Arms  Lim- 
itation talks? 

Second.  Are  the  alleged  U.S.  proposals 
on  multiple  warhead  missile  limitations 
consistent  with  the  congressionally  en- 
dorsed "Jackson  amendment"? 

Third.  What  effect  would  the  proposed 
limitations,  if  agreed  to,  have  on  the 
United  States-Soviet  strategic  nuclear 
balance? 

Fourth.  How  would  such  a  change  in 
the  compositicm  of  U.S.  strategic  nuclear 
forces  which  inight  emerge  from  such  an 
agreement  affect  our  ability  to  fulfill 
our  nuclear  "guarantee"  to  our  NATO 
allies? 

Fifth.  To  what  extent  will  we  receive 
offsetting  concessions  from  the  Soviets, 
or  to  what  extent  are  our  proposals  uni- 
lateral? 


Sixth.  If  my  understanding  is  correct, 
what  effect  will  the  early  termination  of 
the  U.S.  multiple  warhead  missile  pro- 
grams including  the  Minuteman  m.  the 
Poseidon,  and  the  Trident  missiles  have 
on  the  adequacy  of  our  forces  to  meet 
the  Soviet  threat  in  the  late  1970's  and 
1980s? 

In  an  effort  to  get  some  answers,  I  am 
writing  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee responsible  for  congressional  over- 
sight on  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks,  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee on  SALT  chaired  by  Senator 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  to  urge  that  he  con- 
vene hearings  at  the  earliest  possible  op- 
portunity. I  would  urge  the  committee 
to  call  those  responsible  within  the  Na- 
tional Security  and  Arms  Control  bu- 
reaucracy to  account  for  the  nature  of 
the  accords  they  seek.  It  is  high  time  we 
make  certain  that  the  secrecy  which  jus- 
tifiably surrounds  international  diplo- 
macy does  not  become  a  means  of  con- 
cealing a  negotiating  position  that  would 
not  stand  the  light  of  day  within  the 
Congress.  I  feel  this  is  both  reasonable 
and  prudent  inasmuch  as  the  Congress 
v/ill  be  called  upon  to  support  any  such 
pccords. 


SOMETHING  MUST  BE  DONE— 
IMMEDIATELY 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
this  body  voted  to  increase  the  minimum 
wage  and  to  extend  the  coverage  of  the 
minimum  wage  law  to  millions  more 
American  workers,  including  household 
workers.  This  increase  was  long  past  due. 
as  we  agreed  yesterday. 

One  of  the  pressures  that  militated 
in  favor  of  Increasing  the  minimum  is 
the  outrageously  high  cost  of  living  par- 
ticulariy  In  large  cities  such  as  New 
York.  In  the  month  of  May,  the  average 
cost  of  feeding  a  family  of  four  in  New 
York  City  rose  by  3.3  percent.  During  the 
week  of  May  3-9,  the  cost  of  the  weekly 
market  basket  of  food  staples  was  put  at 
$50.68.  By  the  week  of  May  24-30,  the 
cost  of  this  same  market  basket  had  risen 
to  $52.33. 

This  iiifiation  has  become  unconscion- 
able. The  minimmn  wage  increase  wre 
have  just  approved  will  be  meaningless 
unless  there  Is  immediate  action  to  con- 
trol inflation.  A  worker  earning  the  cur- 
rent minmum  wage  has  less  bujing  pow- 
er that  did  his  counterpart  7  years  ago 
when  the  minimum  wage  was  much 
lower. 

I  fail  to  understand  the  gladhandiug 
statements  issued  from  tlie  Wliite  House, 
the  Council  of  EcoiKunic  Advisors  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  They  fly 
in  the  face  of  reality.  We  sire  told  time 
and  again  tlmt  things  will  l>e  getting 
letter  soon.  How  long  can  we  wait  for  the 
flood  of  inflation  to  reach  Its  crest?  We 
are  all  drowning  now. 

Not  only  is  the  domestic  economy  ta 
sad  shape,  but  the  dollar  Is  taking  the 
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worst  beating  in  its  history  in  the  Euro- 
pean money  markets.  Foreign  investors 
are  losing  confidence  in  the  American 
Government  and  its  currency,  apparent- 
ly because  of  the  administration's  un- 
willingness or  inability  to  come  to  gi"ips 
with  the  problem  of  inflation. 

Unless  something  is  done,  and  done 
soon,  the  dollar  will  be  devalued  again, 
leading  to  another  level  in  the  inflation- 
ary spiral  as  the  cost  of  imports  rises. 
This  fiscal  irresponsibility  must  come  to 
an  end  for  the  good  of  this  Nation. 

It  would  be  missing  the  point  entirely 
to  blame  this  Presidential  paralysis  on 
the  current  Watergate  investigations. 
Congress  cannot  merely  afllx  blame  for 
failure  to  act.  We  must  take  up  the  bur- 
den if  the  administration  will  not.  Unless 
we  address  ourselves  to  the  problem  of 
controlling  inflation,  the  blame  we  place 
on  the  administration  can  and  should  be 
placed  on  us  as  well.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
•  is  a  coequal  branch  of  the  Government. 
We  need  not  wait  for  the  Executive  to 
initiate  a  proposal.  If,  as  in  this  case,  it 
is  obvious  that  they  will  not  or  cannot, 
It  then  becomes  incumbent  upon  the 
Congress  to  fill  the  void. 

The  Senate  Democratic  Caucus  has 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  a  90-day  freeze  on  wages,  prices, 
profits,  rents,  and  consumer  interest 
rates.  This  proposal  is  long  overdue. 
Legislation  putting  this  resolution  into 
effect  will  be  attached  as  a  rider  to  a 
bill  in  the  Senate  in  the  near  future.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  here  in  the  House  to 
support  this  new  90-day  freeze  whole- 
heartedly. It  is  not  a  radical  proposal. 
We  have  gone  through  one  already,  with 
no  ill  effects  on  the  Nation. 

Each  day  makes  it  more  and  more 
apparent  that  we  are  in  desperate  need 
of  another  such  freeze.  With  every  in- 
crease of  food  prices  or  interest  rates, 
with  each  new  onslaught  on  the  dollar 
overseas,  delay  increases  the  possibility 
that  the  American  economy  will  soon 
1»e  reduced  to  a  shamble.  We  cannot 
afford  to  wait  longer.  We  need  immedi- 
ate action  to  control  inflation. 


CBS  CAVES  IN 


(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  addk^^he  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  Eind^'M^yid  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneoiosmatter.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
vigorous  champion  of  the  rights  of  free 
speech,  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem has  been  virtually  without  peer  in 
American  broadcasting. 

It  was,  therefore,  especially  distressing 
to  learn  that  CBS  apparently  has  become 
the  first  of  our  three  major  networks  to 
sun'ender  to  the  Nixon  administration, 
in  the  latter's  continuous  campaign 
against  a  free  and  untrammeled  press. 

In  what  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  cop- 
out — to  borrow  one  of  Mr.  Nixon's  ex- 
pressions— CBS  announced  that  it  will  no 
longer  provide  "instant  analyses"  follow- 
ing televised  Piesidential  addresses. 
These  often  iUuminating  discussions  by 
seasoned  network  correspondents  have 
been  especially  bothersome  to  the  White 


House,  perhaps  because  they  add  per- 
spective and  additional  viewpoiats  to 
what  otherwise  would  be  strictly  a  one- 
man  show  by  and  for  the  President. 

CBS  says  that  to  replace  the  post- 
speech  commentary  by  its  own  reporters, 
it  will  offer  time  to  the  President's  critics 
"as  soon  as  practicable,  but  generally  no 
later  than  1  week  after  the  President 
speaks." 

A  fine  idea  in  theory — but  who  will  be 
watching  this  inherently  dull  fare  days 
after  the  Presidential  remarks  aroimd 
which  the  controversy  is  focused?  Stale 
news  is  no  news,  especially  in  retrospect. 

And  by  what  logic  should  viewers  be 
denied  the  views  of  men  such  as  Eric 
Severeid  and  Dan  Rather,  who  as  vet- 
eran "President  watchers"  for  a  great 
network,  are  surely  as  competent  as  any- 
one to  interpret  a  Presidential  address, 
in  a  fashion  that  is  both  stimulating  and 
informative?  If  you  do  not  like  Mr. 
Rather's  views,  then  take  them  with  a 
graiii  of  salt,  just  as  you  would  the 
thoughts  of  a  newspaper  columnist  or 
other  news  commentator  with  whom  you 
disagree. 

But  it  is  both  illogical  and  downright 
dangerous,  if  you  are  a  vast  operation 
like  CBS,  to  deny  these  seasoned  pro- 
fessionals their  usual  forum,  if — as  I 
suspect — the  purpose  is  simply  to  ap- 
pease Mr.  Nixon,  Mr.  Agnew,  Mr. 
Buchonan,  and  theU*  allies  in  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Since  Mr.  Agnew's  initial  forays 
against  the  networks  nearly  4  years  ago, 
those  sessions  offered  by  the  networks  for 
analyzing  Presidential  addresses  have 
lost  a  great  deal  of  their  inclsiveness. 
Only  public  television  seems  still  to  have 
the  heart  for  dissecting  these  addresses, 
but  that  is  certainly  no  excuse  for  CBS 
to  muzzle  its  own  correspondents. 

I  hope  this  network,  which  in  the  re- 
cent past  so  staunchly  upheld  its  right  to 
broadcast,  free  of  governmental  intimi- 
dation, controversial  programs  like  "Sell- 
ing of  the  Pentagon,"  will  both  regain  its 
courage  and  reafifirm  the  principles  it 
once  so  eloquently  championed. 

A  pertinent  article  from  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  follows: 
CBS  Drops  Instant  Analyses,  Will  Offer 
Free  Equal  Time 
(By  Peter  MUlus) 

The  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  yes- 
terday aunounced  a  Bew  system  for  giving 
the  President  and  bis  critics  equal  time  on 
the  air. 

In  the  future.  CBS  said,  after  every  presi- 
dential radio  or  television  speech  "on  mat- 
ters of  major  policy  concerning  which  there 
is  significant  national  disagreement,"  it  will 
give  free  time  to  holders  of  opposing  views. 

At  tiie  same  time,  the  network  said  it  will 
no  longer  broadcast  the  familiar  instant  anal- 
yses "Immediately  after  presidential  appear- 
ances." It  will  offer  such  analyses  instead 
during  its  normal  news  programs,  it  said. 

The  ability  of  presidents  almost  to  com- 
mandeer free  television  and  radio  time  has 
been  a  touchy  and  Increasing  problem  for 
the  networks  for  years.  The  problem  has  been 
how  to  give  the  opposition  equal  access  to 
the  public.  CBS  said  its  new  policy  was  a  step 
In  that  direction. 

Tlie  network,  In  a  statement  by  Its  chair- 
man, William  S.  Paley.  said  It  will  decide 
which  presidential  broadcasts  are  significant 
and  controversial  enough  to  merit  free  time 


for  reply.  It  will  also  determine  the  length 
and  format  of  replies.  It  said,  and  choose  the 
person  or  persons  to  nutke  them. 
.  Those  chosen  to  reply,  said  Richard  W. 
Jencks,  CBS'  vice  president  here,  wiU  not 
necessarily  be  members  of  the  opposing  po- 
litical party.  Paley  said  replies  wUl  be  sched- 
uled "as  soon  as  practicable,  but  generally  no 
later  than  one  week  after  the  President 
speaks." 

Jencks  said  the  new  policy  would  be  sus- 
pended during  presidential  election  years, 
when  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion's "equal  time"  regulations  apply. 

The  custom  of  providing  Instant  analysis 
immediately  after  presidential  speeches  was 
one  of  the  things  Vice  President  Agnew 
criticized  the  networks  for  during  his  attacks 
on  the  media  in  President  Nixon's  first  term. 

In  a  speech  in  Des  Moines  In  November, 
1969,  the  Vice  President  lashed  out  at  what 
he  called  "a  small  and  unelected  elite"  of 
television  commentators;  he  complained  of 
their  "querulous  criticism"  of  a  presidential 
speech  on  Vietnam. 

Jencks  said  the  new  policy  of  free  time  for 
opposing  views  goes  farther  than  the  old  one 
of  simply  providing  comment.  He  added  that, 
if  the  network  continued  to  provide  im- 
mediate analysis  of  the  President's  speeches, 
it  would  have  to  do  the  same  for  the  replies. 
Now  it  will  do  neither. 

NBC  and  ABC  said  late  yesterday.  In  re- 
sponse to  queries,  that  they  had  no  plans 
to  change  the  way  they  handle  presidential 
speeches.  NBC  said  through  a  spokesman 
that  it  would  "continue  to  evaluate  each 
presidential  speech  on  its  own.  and  what  re- 
sponse is  required." 

William  Sheehan,  senior  vice  president  of 
ABC  news,  said  much  the  same,  adding  that 
"we  do  not  believe  in  setting  a  blanket 
policy."  -^ 

Jencks  said  CBS'  new  policy  was  not  that 
great  a  change  from  its  past  policy.  He  noted 
that  the  network  announced  In  1970  a  plan 
to  give  members  of  the  opposition  party  time 
to  reply  to  the  President  on  "controversial 
Issues."  The  first  such  bloc  of  free  time  that 
it  gave  away  was  to  Democratic  National 
Chaii-man  Lawrence  O'Brien.  The  Repub- 
licans complained  to  the  FCC  that  the  plan 
was  unfair,  and  the  FCC  agreed.  Jencks  said. 

CBS  then  took  the  case  to  court  and 
finally  won.  but  by  then,  the  1972  campaign 
was  about  to  begin,  Jencks  said.  More  re- 
cently, he  noted,  various  members  of  Con- 
gress have  demanded  free  time  to  reply  to  the 
President  on  Issues.  The  networks  have  for 
some  years  given  the  opposing  party  time  to 
reply  to  the  President's  State  of  the  Union 
address,  and  Jencks  said  CBS  would  probably 
continue  that. 


ANTI-IMPOUNDMENT  LEGISLATION 
AND   SPENDING  CEILING 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee  introduced  new  anti-im- 
poundment legislation  .which  also  im- 
poses a  spending  ceiling  of  $267.1  billion 
for  fiscal  1974. 

The  spending  limit  is  $1.6  billion  lower 
than  the  administration's  request  and 
$900  million  less  than  the  Senate  has 
enacted. 

The  clean  bill,  successor  to  H.R.  6193, 
was  worked  out  by  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  Rules  Committee  after  It  had 
concluded  extensive  hearings  on  the  orig-\ 
inal  bill.  Altogether,  the  committee  heard 
numerous  witnesses,  including  Members 
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of  the  House,  administration  spokesmen, 
and  outside  constitutional  experts. 

We  have  produced  a  stronger,  more 
workable  procedure  which  can  command 
wide  support  among  Members  of  all  po- 
litical and  economic  philosophies.  This 
bill  demonstrates  congressional  commit- 
ment to  fiscal  responsibility  and  its  con- 
cern for  the  separate  and  equal  status  of 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches. 
A  great  nxmiber  of  Members  and  other 
witnesses  deserve  our  thanks  for  the  con- 
structive suggestions  and  commentai-y 
which  helped  the  committee  frame  a  bal- 
anced and  fairer  bill. 

Other  new  provisions  of  the  clean  bill 
woiild: 

Require  the  President  to  impound  ap- 
propriated 1974  funds,  within  specified 
limits,  if  necessary  to  keep  fiscal  1974 
spending  within  the  ceiling. 

Direct  the  Comptroller  General  to  as- 
sist with  the  enforcement  of  this  legis- 
lation and  authorize  him  to  bring  law- 
suits If  necessary  to  force  compliance. 

Disclaim  any  intent  to  deal  one  way 
or  the  other  with  the  constitutional 
powers  of  either  the  Piesldent  or  the 
Congress,  or  to  ratify  past  executive  im- 
poundments, or  to  affect  any  pending 
claims  against  impoundment,  including 
those  now  undergoing  litigation. 
Three  revisions  in  procedures  would — 
Make  the  congressional  veto  of  an  im- 
poundment contingent  upon  action  by 
only  one  House  instead  of  both  Houses, 
as  provided  in  the  earlier  bill. 

Require  Congress  to  consider  each  Im- 
poundment message  as  a  whole  and  pro- 
hibit Congress  from  disapproving  only 
part  of  an  impoundment. 

Require  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees of  either  House  to  act  on  a  disap- 
proving resolution  within  30  days  or  sur- 
render it  to  a  discharge  motion  supported 
by  one-fifth  of  the  Members  of  the  af- 
fected House. 

Impoundment  of  fiscal  1974  funds  is 
restricted  as  follows:  The  President  Is 
directed  to  impoimd  such  sums  as  neces- 
sary to  keep  spending  within  the  $267.1 
billion  ceiling:  however,  the  President 
must  make  his  cuts  proportionally  in 
budget  categories  across  the  board,  ex- 
cept that  he  must  exempt  from  im- 
poimdment  fimds  for  interest,  veterans' 
benefits,  social  Insurance  payments,  pub- 
lic assistance  maintenance  grants  under 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  food 
stamps,  military  retirement  pay,  medic- 
aid, and  judicial  salaries. 

Further,  the  President  may  cut  no  in- 
dividual program  or  activity  by  an 
amount  which  would  be  10  percentage 
points  greater  than  the  total  impound- 
ment percentage.  Thus,  if  the  President 
must  cut  spending  by  an  overall  3  per- 
cent to  stay  within  the  budget  ceiling, 
he  could  cut  no  single  account  by  more 
than  13  percent. 

Fiscal  year  1974  impoundments,  made 
in  accord  with  this  law,  would  be  exempt 
from  Impoundment  review  by  the  Con- 
gress. However,  1974  impoundments  in 
violation  of  the  law  and  impoundments 
occuiTing  in  future  years  would  be  sub- 
.iect  to  congressional  review,  as  follows. 

Within  10  days  of  an  executive  im- 
poundment, the  President  would  be  re- 
quired to  transmit  to  both  Houses  of 


Congress  and  the  Comptroller  General 
a  notice  giving  detailed  information  on 
the  impoundment.  If  the  President  later 
decides  to  revise  the  Impoimdment  mes- 
sage, he  would  have  to  submit  within  10 
days  a  supplementary  message  explain- 
ing the  changes. 

Upon  receipt  of  an  impoundment  no- 
tice, the  Congress  would  have  60  days  to 
consider  a  resolution  of  disapproval. 
Such  resolutions  may  originate  in  either 
House  and  must  be  referred  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  which  would 
have  30  days  in  which  to  act.  failing 
which  a  discharge  motion  supported  by 
one-fifth  of  the  Members  of  the  affected 
House  would  free  the  resolution  for  floor 
consideration.  The  resolution  is  highly 
privileged  and  debate  would  be  strictly 
limited.  A  resolution  passed  by  majority 
vote  of  either  House  would  require  the 
President  to  cease  the  impoundment. 

The  Comptroller  General  would  be  as- 
signed two  major  functions  by  the  new 
law:  He  would  submit  to  Congress  an 
analysis  of  each  executive  impoundment 
message,  including  his  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  impoundment  is  in  accord- 
ance with  law.  Second,  the  Comptroller 
General  is  empowered  to  inform  Con- 
gress of  any  impoundment  not  reported 
by  the  executive  branch,  and  such  action 
would  trigger  the  review  procedures  out- 
lined in  this  law.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral is  authorized  to  choose  his  own  at- 
torney and  to  sue  any  agent  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  force  compliance  with 
this  impoundment  law. 


COMMUNICATION     WITH     ILLINOIS 
20TH  DISTRICT 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
since  I  first  came  to  Congress  I  have 
presented  to  my  constituents  a  question- 
naire in  which  I  place  questions  dealing 
with  the  major  issues  before  Congress. 

The  response  is  always  substantial  and 
helpful.  It  shows  reaction  to  Issues  by 
my  constituents,  and  this  is  vital  to  any- 
one sincerely  trying  to  be  a  representa- 
tive of  the  people. 

It  causes  citizens  to  ponder  these  is- 
sues to  try  to  decide  how  they  would  vote 
if  they  were  in  Congress,  and  that  is  all 
to  the  good.  * 

Finally,  it  stimulates  constructive  sug- 
gestions. At  least  one-third  of  those  re- 
sponding go  beyond  the  printed  ques- 
tions. They  add  comments  and  sugges- 
tions, many  of  them  original  and  worth- 
while. 

My  13th  annual  survey  is  now  under- 
way. Here  is  the  information  printed  on 
the  questionnaire : 

Spring  1973. 

District  Opinion — 13th  Annual  Survey 
Dear  Friend:  Each  year  since  first  coming 
to  Congress  I  have  asked  everyone  from  Il- 
linois' 20th  Congressional  District  to  answer 
a  number  of  important  questions  which  may 
come  before  the  Congress.  On  the  opposite 
Bide  of  this  letter  you  will  find  nine  questions 
upon  which  I  would  like  your  opinion.  You 
may  find  that  a  simple  "yes"  or  "no"  answer 


is  difficult  to  give,  but  I  must  so  vote  when 
they  are  before  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Your  response  will  be  kept  completely  con- 
fidential. When  all  the  responses  are  in.  I 
WiU  total  them  up  and  send  you  the  results. 

This  questionnaire  is  designed  for  your  ease 
In  replying.  You  do  not  need  an  envelope  (al- 
though you  may  use  one  if  you  desire) .  Sim- 
ply refold  the  sheet,  affix  a  stamp,  and  mall. 

(Note. — Answers  provide  for  yes.  no,  unde- 
cided in  "his"  and  "hers"  categories.) 

1.  To  reduce  federal  spending  and  help 
control  inflation.  President  Nixon  has  cut 
subsidies  for  REAP,  REA.  housing.  Model 
Cities,  urban  renewal,  welfare,  Medicare,  new 
hospitals.  Job  Corps,  OEO,  and  certain  special 
education  programs.  Do  you  agree  with  his 
decision? 

2.  The  peace  agreement  our  government 
signed  Includes  a  commitment  to  help  repair 
war  damage  in  Indochina,  including  North 
Vietnam.  President  Nixon  describes  it  as  an 
"investment  in  peace."  Should  Congress  sup- 
port this  commitment? 

3.  The  Supreme  Court  has  stated  that  dur- 
ing the  fli-st  three  months  of  pregnancy,  a 
woman  and  her  doctor  should  have  the  right 
to  decide  whether  she  will  have  an  abortion. 
Only  in  the  last  three  months  can  states  pro- 
hibit all  abortions.  Do  you  feel  this  decision 
is  right? 

4.  Do  you  favor  using  some  money  from 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  to  construct  mass 
transit  in  major  cities? 

5.  The  Mideast  experienced  a  shortage  of 
natural  gas,  fuel  oU,  and  propane  this  winter. 
If  the  shortage  occurs  next  winter,  should 
air  quality  standards  be  delayed  to  permit  the 
burning  of  more  coal  for  electric  generation? 

6.  Should  the  death  penalty  be  permitted 
for  certain  crimes  (sky-Jacking,  kidnapping, 
and  treason)  ? 

7.  Economists  agree  that  one  reason  for 
rising  food  prices,  particularly  meat  and 
poultry,  is  the  strong  demand,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  for  a  limited  supply  of  wheat 
and  feed  grains.  To  reduce  the  pressure  on 
feed  and  food  prices,  farmers  are  being  en- 
couraged to  plant  40  million  additional  acres 
this  year.  Is  that  wise  policy? 

(Note. — The  following  questions  contained 
"his"  and  "hers"  categories.) 

8.  In  agricultural  policy,  which  do  you 
favor : 

a.  Phasing  out  In  4  years  all  direct  Income- 
supplement  payments  to  farmers;  after  that, 
pay  farmers  only  a  fair  rental  for  cropland 
actually  idled  under  government  contract. 

b.  Extension  of  the  present  program  with 
liitle  or  no  change. 

9.  Many  young  men  evaded  the  draft 
rather  than  serve  in  Vietnam.  What  should 
be  done  about  them? 

a.  Let  them  face  criminal  penalties  now 
in  law. 

b.  Let  them  clear  their  record  by  three 
years'  military  (or  other  compulsory  govern- 
ment) service. 

c.  Grant  them  amnesty. 

These  surveys  are,  of  course,  an  Important 
part  of  my  official  work.  Together  with  taped 
and  filmed  reports  for  radio  and  television 
use.  and  the  distribution  of  newsletters,  they 
help  me  to  communicate  with  my  constit- 
uents. 

These  surveys  and  reports  cost  money.  The 
allowance  of  funds  for  such  purposes  pro- 
vided by  the  government  is  limited.  In  fact, 
the  National  Republican  Congressional  Com- 
mittee regularly  svipplements  such  funds  by 
establishing  a  special  public  relations  ac- 
count m  my  name.  I  am  notified  of  deposits 
m  the  account,  and  bills  approved  by  me  are 
paid  directly  by  the  committee. 
-  While  disclosure  of  this  type  receipt  and 
expenditure  Is  not  required.  I  feel  it  is  In 
the  public  Interest.  Today  I  am  summarizing 
the  account  for  1972  and  will  continue  this 
practice  each  year: 
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Summary 
Receipts  from   the  National  Re- 
publican Congressional  Com- 
mittee : 

Annual   allocation i.  $2,000. 00 

Agrlcultxiral   and   dairy,  educa- 
tional, and  political  trust 900.00 

American  Tobacco  Institute 500.  00 

Donor  unknown 600.00 

Total    3.900.00 

ESroendltures  during  1972: 

Paper  and  envelopes 1.343.30 

Ward  Printing  Co 1,000.00 

House    of    Representatives    re- 
cording   studio 600.00 

Video  tapes 156.80 

Total- 3,000.00 

Balance  December  31,  1972 — $900. 


NO     PHANTOM     JETS     TO     SAUDI 
ARABIA  AND  KUWAIT 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's statement  that  it  will  sell 
Phantom  jets  to  Saudi  Arahia  and  Ku- 
wait should  be  rejected  by  Members  of 
the  Congress.  Yesterday,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Joseph  J.  Sisco  appeared 
before  the  House  Near  East  Subcommit- 
tee defending  the  proposed  sale.  His  d3- 
fense  gives  me  even  greater  alarm.  He 
conceded — 

There  Is  no  guarantee,  and  there  is  no  one 
who  can  giiarantee,  that  they  (the  F-4s) 
will  not  go  to  third  parties. 

He  knows  as  does  every  Member  of  this 
Congress,  that  when  the  French  Gov- 
ernment provided  Mirages  to  the  Libyan 
Government,  it  too  assured  those  who 
objected,  that  the  agreement  between 
the  French  and  Libyan  Governments 
provided  that  the  planes  could  not  be 
given  to  parties  directly  involved  in  the 
Arab-Israeli  dispute.  Today  everyone 
concedes,  except  the  French  Govern- 
ment, that  as  many  as  38  Mirages  have 
been  shifted  by  Libya  to  Egyptian  bases. 

To  describe  Saudi  Arabia  as  a  coun- 
try not  deeply  involved  in  the  Arab- 
Israeli  dispute,  as  State  Department 
spokesmen  have  done,  is  ridiculous. 
Saudi-Arabian  moneys  fund  the  Pales- 
tinian terrorist  organizations  such  as  Al- 
Fatah  and  the  Saud  Arabian  Govern- 
ment has  been  vociferous  in  its  denun- 
ciations of  Israel. 

Our  own  experience  with  the  Kingdom 
of  Jordan,  to  wbic;.  we  have  given  and 
are  giving  arms,  shows  that  these  prom- 
ises that  the  arms  will  not  be  used  against 
Israel  are  of  no  value.  The  American 
tanks  furnished  to  Jordan  with  the  ex- 
press promise  that  they  could  not  be  used 
on  the  Israeli  side  of  the  Jordan  River, 
were  in  fact,  captured  by  Israel  on  the 
Israeli  side  of  the  Jordan  River  when 
Jordan  entered  the  war  against  Israel  in 
1967. 

Mr.  Speakier,  the  administration  may 
be  sending  up  trial  balloons  to  see  what 
the  climate  would  be  here  in  the  Congress 
if  there  were  a  change  in  our  current 
policy  of  maintaining  Israel's  military 
superiority  in  the  area.  This  Congress 


should  make  certain  through  its  leader- 
ship and  the  individual  statements  of 
its  Members  that  any  such  change  will  be 
resisted. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  review 
its  decision  and  to  announce  that  it  will 
not  sell  Phantom  jets  to  the  Arab  States. 


THE  TRUMAN  MASONIC  SERVICE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Randall)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  past  few  days,  the  House  has  passed 
a  resolution  which  authorizes  the  print- 
ing of  Pre.3ident  Truman's  memorial  vol- 
ume. Hopefully,  the  other  body  of  Con- 
gress will  also  concur  in  our  action  to 
en:".ble  the  work  to  be  started  to  assemble 
all  of  the  contents  which  should  appro- 
priately be  included  within  that  volume. 

One  most  important  entry  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  volume  is  the  content  of  the 
Masonic  service  at  the  final  rites  on  De- 
cember 28,  1972,  as  presented  by  Grand 
Master  W.  Hugh  McLaughlin  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Missouri.  While  th^re 
have  beer  several  different  reprints  of 
this  service,  it  has  been  noted  that  in 
some  of  these  there  were  errors  of  con- 
tent, and  for  that  reason  I  have  per- 
.sonally  requested  M.  W.  Brother  Mc- 
Laughlin to  indicate  to  me  which  is  the 
true  and  accurate  wording  of  the  Masonic 
service.  He  has  advised  me  that  the 
words  of  the  service  as  he  delivered  them 
rppcar  in  the  spring  1973  issue  of  the 
Freemason  wliich  is  the  ofucial  publica- 
tion of  the  Grand  Lodge  A.F.  and  A.M. 
of  Missomi,  at  page  51  and  concluded  on 
page  52. 

I  was  one  of  those  seated  in  the  small 
auditorium  of  the  Truman  Library  in 
Independence  who  heard  delivered  from 
the  stage  of  that  audit  :iium  the  words 
of  our  Grand  Master,  W.  Hugh  Mc- 
Laughlin. It  is  my  high  privilege  and 
great  honor  to  read  into  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  words  of  the  Masonic 
service  as  I  heard  them  delivered  on 
Thursday,  December  28, 1972: 
The  Masonic  Sebvice 
(By  W.  Hugh  McLaughlin) 

Tlie  Grand  Lodge  of  Ancient.  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons  of  the  state  of  Missouri  shares 
the  grief  and  sorrow  of  Mrs.  Truman,  Mrs. 
Daniel  and  her  family,  Miss  Mary  Jane  Tru- 
man and  other  family  members  in  the  loss 
of  our  beloved  and  cherished  native  son.  This 
expression  comes  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of- 
ficers and  from  more  than  108,000  of  his 
Masonic  brothers  in  Missouri. 

We  express  our  gratitude  to  the  family, 
to  Father  Lembcke,  and/to  all  other  partici- 
pants for  the  privilege  of  sharing  In  this  serv- 
ice. We  Join,  humbly  and  reverently,  in  pay- 
ing lasting  tribute  to  a  preat  American  and  a 
renowned  world  statesman. 

Masons  are  taught  never  to  engage  In  any 
solemn,  great  or  Important  undertaking  with- 
out first  Invoking  the  aid  and  blessing  of 
Dlety.  Shall  we  pray? 

We  hail  you.  Supreme  Architect  of  the 
TTniverse.  We  come  to  you  with  spirits  bowed 
low  and  ask  the  bounty  of  Thy  Grace  and 
mercy  in  our  bereavement.  May  our  deeds  be 
such  as  to  prepare  us  for  entry  into  Your 
spiritual  kingdom,  that  house  not  made  with 
bands,  eternal  In  the   heavens.  Amen  I 


President  Truman  dlstln-^ulshed  himself  in 
many  Masonic  services,  the  moet  laudable 
of  which  was  that  of  Grand  Master  of  Masons 
of  this  state  in  1940  and  1941.  At  that  time  he 
was  also  a  member  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. We  express  ovir  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Truman 
and  Mrs.  Daniel  for  sharing  a  portion  of  his 
exciting,  magnificent  life  with  us.  He  was  our 
brother  by  adoption.  He  was  our  companion 
by  choice. 

The  tenets  cf  a  Mason's  profession  are 
Brotherly  Love,  Relief  and  Truth.  There  abide 
with  us  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity.  The  great- 
est of  thene  is  Charity  for  it  extetds  through 
the  boundless  realms  of  eternity.  Our  notable 
brother  exemplified  Charity  In  a  universal 
way  when  ho  directed  relief  to  be  adminis- 
tered, on  an  unprecedented  scale,  to  alleviate 
human  degradation  in  the  aftermath  of 
World  War  II. 

The  lambskin  or  white  liathem  apron  is 
the  badge  of  a  Mason,  more  ancient  than  the 
Golden  Fleece  or  Roman  Ea^.le.  It  is  white  to 
.■Klmonish  us  to  keep  our  personal  lives  pure. 
Our  exalted  brother  wore  It  proudly  and 
worthily. 

The  evpr;»reen  symbolizes  a  Mason's  belief 
In  immortality  of  the  soul.  Tt  represents  that 
vital  spark  cf  our  spiritual  life  which  shall 
never  be  quenched.  President  Truman  ex- 
pressed that  belief. 

The  Beehive  Is  an  emblem  of  a  Mason's 
Industry.  By  It  we  are  taught  to  be  workers 
In  the  great  hive  of  nature.  Even  in  his 
Later  years  cur  distinguished  and  beloved 
citizen  practiced  that  teaching.  No  more 
striking  example  than  this  great  edifice, 
named  for  him.  In  which  he  performed  his 
last  labors,  could  conceivably  be  demon- 
strated to  us  tcday. 

It  is,  therefore,  fitting  t^at  we  should  as- 
semble here  to  pay  this  deserved  tribute.  We, 
as  Masons,  extol  his  many  v'rtues,  not  the 
least  of  which  was  his  recognition  of  the  high 
level  of  individual  dignity.  May  we  emulate 
him  in  his  simple,  sincere,  sturdy  and  forth- 
right conduct.  May  all  our  pood  Intention 
be  crowned  with  success.  May  Brotherly  Love 
prevail  in  all  the  earth  and  every  m<»-al  and 
social  virtue  cement  us. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  HARRY  E.  OLSON,  JR. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t«npore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  very  good  friend  of  mine, 
Harry  E.  Olson,  Jr.,  senior  pastor  of 
Messiah  Lutheran  Church  in  Fargo, 
N.  Dak.,  some  time  ago  wrote  "Beatitudes 
for  Businessmen."  With  the  present  day 
tension  and  atmosphere  of  distrust,  I  felt 
that  I  would  like  to  share  these  thoughts 
with  my  colleagues  and  friends  so  I  am 
including  them  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Harry  Olson,  incidentally,  is  the  first 
clergyman  from  North  Dakota  to  have 
been  invited  as  guest  Chaplain  for  a  ses- 
sion of  the  House  of  Representatives.  We 
are  very  proud  of  him  and  I  am  sure  that 
his  words  will  continue  to  have  a  pro- 
found efifect  on  people  everywhere: 

Beatxtodes  roR   BuanfESsiiEN 

(By  Harry  E.  Olson,  Jr.) 

Blessed  will  be  the  man  who  will  trust  other 

men. 
Blessed  will  be  the  man  who  Is  determined 

to  control  himself. 
Blessed  will  be  the  man  who  not  only  counts 

bis  blessings  but  makes  his  blessiugs 

count. 


f    ' 


Blessed  will  be  the  man  wbo  can  turn  bis 

barricades  Into  bridges. 
Blessed  will  be  the  man  who  works  hard  but 

does  not  press. 
Blessed  will  be  the  man  who  does  not  demand 

achievement  but  deserves  it. 
Blessed  will  be  the  man  who  is  willing  not 

only  to  Improve  his  circumstances  but 

more  willing  to  improve  himself. 


SALE  OR  ABANDONMENT  OF  CER- 
TAIN RAILROAD  LINES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Walsh)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  concurrent  resolution,  in 
which  I  am  joined  by  many  of  my  col- 
leagues. It  declares  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  no  petition  for  the  sale 
or  abandonment  of  all  or  any  portion  of 
any  railroad  be  allowed  by  the  courts  or 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  until 
Congress  has  acted  on  legislation  deal- 
ing with  the  current  railroad  crisis  in 
the  northeastern  United  States. 

Two  pending  events  have  made  this 
resolution  vital.  The  first  is  the  hearing 
on  Thursday,  June  7,  before  Judge  John 
P.  FuUam  of  the  eastern  district  court 
in  Philadelphia,  to  decide  the  fate  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad.  The  trustees  of 
the  railroad  have  petitioned  the  coui't 
for  liquidation  of  the  entire  system  after 
ceasing  all  operations  on  October  1. 

The  second  event  is  scheduled  to  occur 
July  2,  when  the  Perm  Central  Railroad 
will  appear  in  the  same  court  before  the 
same  judge  for  pretty  much  the  same 
reason — to  present  a  plan  of  liquidation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  that 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  are 
now  in  the  process  of  holding  hearings 
on  the  entire  northeast  railroad  situa- 
tion. I  feel  it  would  be  premature  to 
permit  the  liquidation  of  any  major  rail 
service  in  this  area  until  the  Congress 
has  completed  its  deliberations  on  the 
matter. 

I  totally  disagree  with  the  mistaken 
notion  that  liquidation  will  solve  the 
basic  problem  of  the  NortheasteiTi  rail- 
road dilemma,  of  which  the  Lehigh  Valley 
and  Perm  Central  are  inseparable  parts. 
The  situation  would,  in  fact,  worsen 
rather  than  improve. 

To  cite  an  example,  I  use  the  Lehigh 
Valley's  pending  petition.  The  type  and 
location  of  future  rail  service  in  the 
Northeast  would  be  dependent  upon 
chance  if  this  railroad  is  plowed  under 
before  essential  services  in  the  area  are 
identified  and  incorporated  into  a  sur- 
vival plan. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  is  providing  com- 
petitive and  necessary  service  in  the 
three  States  it  serves — Ne-;v  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania — and  in  con- 
trast to  some  other  lines,  is  showing  traf- 
fic growth  rather  than  decline. 

Last  year  the  Lehigh  Valley  was  re- 
sponsible for  origination,  and  termina- 
tion of  about  49,000  carloads  of  material 
in  New  York  State  alone,  nearly  half  of 
which  was  consigned  by  the  more  than 
200  firms  within  the  State  which  have  no 
other  possible  rail  source  for  shipment 
or  receipt  of  goods. 

Additional  crises  would  be  created  with 


respect  to  the  environment  and  the 
energy  shortage  if  the  Valley  were  to  shut 
down.  Just  consider  one  customer,  the 
Milliken  Generating  Station  of  the  New 
York  Electric  and  Gas  Corp.  located  on 
Cayuga  Lake.  Officials  of  the  utility  pre- 
dict that  over  870,000  tons  of  coal — all 
delivered  by  the  Lehigh  Valley — will  be 
burned  there  this  year  to  generate 
electricity. 

If  rail  service  ends,  and  the  utility  Is 
forced  to  use  trucks,  more  than  60.000 
truckloads  of  coal  would  be  required  to 
transfer  the  requisite  amount.  Exhaust 
pollution  would  climb  dramatically  and 
the  amount  of  gasoline  burned  would 
skyrocket.  And,  in  addition,  the  residents 
of  the  smroimding  small  towns  would 
hear  the  incessant  rumble  of  trucks  on 
roads  not  built  to  handle  that  type  of 
traffic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  only 
Congress  has  the  broad  authority  to  act 
to  alleviate  the  rail  crisis  in  the  North- 
east. We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a  final 
determination  and  a  decision  to  liquidate 
any  major  rail  service  would  preempt  our 
right  to  make  this  decision. 

In  addition,  until  we  come  up  with  an 
overall  plan,  evei-y  effort  must  be  made  to 
prevent  the  damaging  impact  on  ship- 
pers and  employment  in  these  areas  that 
liquidation  would  entaU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  take  the  lead  in  this  mat- 
ter and  call  on  my  colleagues  to  pass  this 
resolution  with  the  utmost  haste.  Failme 
to  act  may  mean  the  death  knell  of  es- 
sential rail  service,  the  loss  of  jobs,  the 
irreparable  damage  to  utal  business  and 
industi-y. 


AID  CHARTS  NEW  STEPS  TO  CON- 
SERVE U.S.  FERTILIZER  SUPPLIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
AprU  18,  I  wrote  Di*.  John  Hannah,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  to  request  an  im- 
mediate suspension  in  U.S.-flnanced 
fertilizer  exports  because  of  developing 
domestic  fertilizer  shortages. 

I  pointed  out  that  shortages  In  our 
supplies  of  boxcars  and  natural  gas— the 
latter  used  in  the  production  of  nitrogen 
fertilizers — were  producing  a  related  fer- 
tilizer shortage  for  U.S.  farmers  at  a 
critical  planting  time.  Domestic  fertilizer 
prices  had  jumped  between  3  to  10  per- 
cent, and  It  appeared  possible  that  some 
farmers  might  not  obtain  all  the  fer- 
tilizer they  needed  for  spring  planting 
no  matter  what  the  price. 

At  that  time,  at  least  one  fertilizer 
dealer  in  my  congi-essional  district  had 
already  reported  a  critically  tight  fer- 
tilizer supply,  and  others  had  Indicated 
they  had  none  to  spare  even  though 
much  expanded  acreage  this  year  made 
theii"  estimates  rougher  and  more  un- 
certain. 

Also  at  that  time,  it  was  my  imder- 
standlng  that  approximately  462,000  tons 
of  fertilizer  valued  at  approximately  $58 
million  had  already  been  authorized  by 
AID  for  shipment  to  several  foreign  na- 


tions by  the  end  of  July.  It  was  my  fm-- 
ther  understanding  that  AID  anticipated 
financing  ai'ound  430.000  more  tons  of 
fertilizer  exports  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

All  this  explains  why  I  felt  that  future 
AID-financed  fertilizer  exports  should  be 
halted  at  least  imtil  om-  domestic  needs 
were  met. 

In  the  reply  I  received  from  Dr.  Han- 
nah on  May  2,  he  indicated  his  Agency 
shared  my  concern  over  domestic  short- 
ages, but  the  problem  was  primarily  at- 
tributable to  the  boxcar  shortage. 

He  stated  further : 

Fertilizer  for  spring  shipment  under  AID 
financing  has  been  contracted  for  by  AID- 
reciplent  countries,  and  there  is  no  legal 
way  to  break  these  contracts.  Other  than 
this  contracted  material,  no  further  fer- 
tilizer shipments  are  expected  this  spring. 
Other  shipments  later  in  this  year  will  be 
made  in  the  off-season  when  the  American 
fertilizer  factories  need  the  business.  You 
will  find  it  of  interest  to  know  that  fertilizer 
purchaseo  financed  by  AID  during  FY  1972 
were  approximately  1.9  percent  of  total  U.S. 
domestic  consumption. 

He  also  stated : 

In  guiding  cooperating  countries  abroad, 
AID  consistently  endeavors  to  encourage  pro- 
curement on  time-tables  which  will  meet 
their  varying  planting  seasons,  but  which 
will  not  further  tighten  the  U.S.  availabilities 
of  fertilizer— and  the  means  of  moving  the 
products  to  port.  We  shall  continue  this 
guidance  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Subsequently,  I  wrote  Dr.  Hannali 
again  on  May  11  to  express  my  view  that 
his  explanation  had  missed  the  point. 
The  Agriculture  Department  in  my  State 
of  Minnesota  had  already  reported  that 
an  even  tighter  fertilizer  supply  situa- 
tion is  expected  this  fall  as  our  farmers 
start  the  normal  fall  applications  begin- 
ning in  September.  There  has  been  some 
indication  that  the  shortage  could  last  as 
long  as  18  montlis. 

Since  the  first  concern  of  our  Govern- 
ment must  be  to  meet  the  needs  of  om- 
own  people,  I  again  urged  Dr.  Hannah  to 
halt  these  tax-supported  fertilizer  ex- 
ports in  order  to  preserve  supplies  for 
domestic  use. 

I  also  asked  Dr.  Hanna  for  additional 
information  on  the  operations  of  the 
AID-financed  fertilizer  export  program. 

On  May  31,  I  received  a  second  letter 
from  Dr.  Hannah  assuring  that  AID  is 
making  every  effort  to  avoid  aggravating 
the  situation  in  any  way.  More  signifi- 
cantly, however.  Dr.  Hannah  reported 
his  Agency  is  taking  two  new  steps.  In 
his  words : 

1.  We  are  directing  our  oversea-s  Missions  to 
review  host  country  fertilizer  requirements, 
limiting  all  new  procurements  to  material 
needed  for  the  coming  planting  season.  Sup- 
plies beyond  normal  inventories  will  not  be 
•TiUhorized. 

2.  Effective  immediately,  and  continuing 
as  long  as  the  tight  U.S.  supply  situation 
exists.  AID  will  authorize  all  procurements 
from  certain  less  developed  countries  with 
surplus  production  capacity  a\ailable  for 
export  and  from  the  U.S.  We  estimate  that 
one  half  of  such  procurements  will  be  from 
offshore  sources. 

Dr.  Hannah  also  reported  that  the 
Fertilizer  Institute  estimates: 

That  75':;.  ofthis  season's  fertllzer  needs 
have  been  met  in  Minnesota  and  that  barges 
and  rail  cars  have  been  loaded  and  are  en- 
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.  route   to   deliver   the   balance   as   Eoon   as 
weather  permits. 

He  promised: 

We  will  continue  to  observe  this  situation 
and,  if  necessary,  take  aiich  additional  steps 
as  are  required  to  protect  the  VS.  farmer. 

Certainly,  AID'S  new  moves  are  a  wel- 
come step  in  the  right  direction  and 
may  help  ease  pressures  a  bit  for  farmers 
here  at  home,  even  though  the  Agency 
has  avoided  action  of  the  kind  it  has 
been  my  feeling  is  required. 

I  Insert  the  full  text  of  Dr.  Hannah's 
most  recent  letter 'in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point,  along  with  accom- 
panying data  on  the  AID  fertilizer  pro- 
gram: 

Uepartment  of  State,  Agency  for 
ihte.'.nationai.    development. 

Washington,  D.C..  May  30,  1973. 
Hon.  Ancher  Nei.si:n. 
Hou:e  o/  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Concrfssmam  Nelsfn:  I  share  the 
concern  exx)res.sed  ia  your  letter  of  May  11, 
1073,  over  domestic  shortages  of  fertilizer 
and  wish  to  as.iiire  you  that  AJJD.  is  making 
every  effort  to  avoid  nggravatlug  the  situa- 
tion in  any  wpy.  In  determining  A.I.D.'s  im- 
pact on  the  U.S.  fertilizer  situation  it  Is  im- 
portant tliat  we  review  total  U.S.  experts 
and  A.I.D.'s  participation  in  such  e.xports. 
In  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  f97>»toe  Department  of 
Agrlcultiue  "Fertilizer  Supply  Report"  of 
April  1973  estimatCo  that  total  U.S.  exports  of 
fertilizer  will  be  19  i  of  net  domestic  supply. 
Less  thau  2%  of  the  total  U.S.  net  domestic 
supply  will  be  exported  with  AID.  financing. 
While  AJ.D.'s  role  in  U.S.  fertilizer  exports 
is  relatively  small,  we  have,  nonetheless,  tak- 
en action  to  minimize  any  adverse  effect 
A.IX>.  exports  could  on  total  U.S.  s\ipply 
availability. 

In  late  1972,  reaUzing  the  critical  domestic 
and  international  supply  situation  for  fertil- 


izer, we  met  with  The  Fertilizer  Institute 
who  represent  80%  ol  UJ3.  fertilizer  produc- 
ers. Our  meeting  resulted  in  adjustments  In 
our  authorized  procurement  sources  for  fer- 
tilizer, permitting  increased  competition 
from  designated  offshore  fertilizer  producers. 
As  a  result  of  this  action  approximately  25% 
of  the  total  fertilizer  tonnage  financed  by 
A.IJJ.  in  FY  1973  is  being  proctired  from 
offshore  sources. 

With  regard  to  our  near  torm  req\iirements 
(next  6-9  months)  the  U.S.  fertilizer  indus- 
try has  requested  A.IJJ.  not  to  eliminate  U.S. 
competition  in  A.I.D.-financed  fertilizer  pro- 
curement. Their  rationale  ia  that  economic 
con.?ic!erations  compel  certain  U.S.  fertilizer 
producers,  particularly  in  Alaska,  the  West 
Coast  and  the  U.S.  Gulf,  to  market  a  portion 
of  their  production  offshore.  Logistics  costs 
do  not  permit  them  to  compete  domestically 
with  plants  in  the  heartland  of  the  UjS.; 
and,  we  understand,  that  In  some  cases  these 
logistic  considerations  together  with  present 
economic  controls  actually  preclude  profit- 
able domestic  sales  even  in  unlimited  de- 
mand situations.  Not  only  did  the  industry 
request  appear  to  be  rearionnble,  therefore, 
but  in  view  of  A.IX>.'s  mandate  from  Con- 
gress to  ma.ximize  U.S.  exports  when  practi- 
cal and  our  traditional  emphasis  on  financ- 
ing U.S.  source  commodities,  we  were  not  in 
a  position  to  limit  new  A.I.D.-Qnanced  pro- 
curement to  offshore. 

To  further  ensure  that  our  current  and 
lon'^er  term  planning  redures  the  pressure  on 
U.S.  fertilizer  supplies,  we  are  taking  the 
fcUowing  .steps: 

1.  We  are  directing  our  overseas  Missions 
to  review  host  country  fertilizer  require- 
ments, limiting  all  new  procurements  to  ma- 
terial needed  for  the  cc-mlng  planting  season. 
Supplies  bayond  normal  inventories  will  not 
be  authorized. 

2.  Effective  Immediately,  and  continuing 
as  long  as  the  tight  U.S.  supply  situation 
exists,  A.I.D.  will  authorize  all  procurements 
from  certain  less  developed  countries  with 
surplus  production  capacity  available  for  ex- 
port and  froia  the  U.S.  We  estimate  that  one 


half  of  such  procurements  will  be  from  off- 
shore sources. 

In  line  with  long  standing  AJ.D.  regula- 
tions, fertilizer  is  procured  under  fcrmal 
public  bidding  with  contract  awards  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  lowest  landed  cost  per 
nutrient  ton.  There  is  no  element  whatsoever 
of  U.S.  subsidy  Included  In  the  cost  of  fer- 
tilizer financed  by  A.I.D. 

All  proposed  fertilizer  awards  are  revieweJ 
by  the  A.I.D.  Fertilizer  Ccmmittee  who  scru- 
tinize all  bids  to  ensure  that  contracts  are 
awarded  In  accordance  with  A.t.D.  regula- 
tions. This  same  committee  also  remains 
abreast  of  the  U.S.  and  worldwide  fertilizer 
supply  situation  and  recommends  changes 
In  the  authorized  sources  of  procurement, 
U.S.  and  offshore,  as  dictated  by  the  supply 
situation. 

While  we  do  not  have  a  firm  budget  figure 
for  fertilizer  in  FY  73,  total  A.IJD.-financsd 
fertilizer  for  this  period  is  estimated  at  889 
million  or  some  910,000  metric  product  tons. 
We  estimate  the  same  or  higher  level  of  re- 
quests for  A.I.D.-financed  fertiUzer  in  FY 
1974.  Actual  procurements  will  be  subject  to 
the  availability  of  A.I.D.  funds  and  world- 
wide fertilizer  supplies.  For  your  information, 
I  am  enclosing  additional  statistics  contain- 
ing A.I.D.  purchases  for  the  period  19C6-1972. 

In  conversations  with  Mr.  Ed  Wheeler, 
President  of  The  Fertilizer  Institute,  we  are 
pleased  to  hear  that  they  estimate  that  75  s;. 
of  this  season's  fertilizer  needs  have  bee;i 
met  in  Minnesota  and  that  barges  and  rail 
cars  have  been  loaded  and  are  enrcute  to 
deliver  the  balance  as  soon  as  weather 
permits. 

It  Is  our  belief  that  the  measures  discussed 
above  will  keep  any  possible  AID.  Impact  on 
domestic  fertilizer  supplies  at  an  absolute 
minimum.  We  will  continue  to  obeerve  this 
situation  and,  if  necessary,  take  such  addi- 
tional steps  as  are  required  to  protect  the 
U.S.  farmer. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  any  additional 
Information  desired  on  this  subject. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  Hannatt. 


AID  FINANCED  FERTILIZFR  SHIPMENTS  (AWARDS)  TO  ALL  COUNTRIES,  1966-72  (FISCAL  YEARS) 


Metric  Ions 


Fiscal  year  tiid  product 


Bulk 


In  b.igs 


Total 


Tolal 
value 


1966: 

Ammoniom  wMate >84,liqO 

Urea 6«'783" 

DAP  18^46-0 110,270 

AP20  20  0:  25  25  0,  16-20-0 86,340  162.500 

Triple  superphosphate 393,290 

Phosphate  reck 20!  000 

PotJsrIum  chloride 164,475  8.000 

Potassium  suilale 65,000  SrH) 

Mtied  lertiiizer 20.a00 

Total 1,553,105  390,053 

1S67:                                                                      "^  ^^^ 

Ammonitm  sulfate 315,000  265  000 

Ucea 313.643 

DAP  18-46-0.    5,000  233.970 

AP  20  200;  25-25  0 5,000  133  "CO 

Triple  superphosphate 307,000  50 

Phosphite  rock 59  760 

Pot,issium  chloiide 112,o66  9  i30 

Pcl3ssiufii  sullste .  1  200 

Mixed  lertiluer """  195!600 

Total 744,000  TaT.isF 

1968: 

Ammonium  sulfate., 1,179,700  13  SIO 

Ufea 717,510 

DAP1S46  0;  16-48-0 85,000  590  670 

AP  20  20-0;  25-25-0;  16-20^);  30- 

10  0 171,160 

Triple  superphosphate 226,200  204,000 

Potassium  chloride 113,010 

Potassium  sulfate...      .  '   10 

Mued  leruluw 122,180 

ToW 1,490.900  1,932.350 


844, 000 
68  7!!3 
110,270 
248, 'iO 
393. '90 
20,000 
172, 475 
65,550 
20.000 


$31,303,610 

7, 914  8'0 

10.517,011 

21.168,063 

23, 207. 909 

378, 600 

5,732,687 

3,031,060 

1,868.600 


1,943,158    105.122,385 


581  POO 
313,643 
28«,  97t) 
138, COO 
307,r''iO 
59, 760 
121.230 
1,200 
195,6'JO 


24,816,440 

78, 223,675 

23.719,900 

11,623,570 

15. 297. 950 

1,110,369 

3,303.695 

64.344 

15,834.648 


2,005,453    123.534,681 


1.193.210  35,252,044 
717,510  56,811.940 
675,670      49,454,722 


171. 4G0 
420, 200 
113,010 
10 
122,180 


12,0-17,625 
19.922.119 

4,545,510 
662 

8,761,931 


3.423,250    186.796.553 


Metric  tons 


Fiscal  year  and  product 


Bulk 


In  bags 


Total 


Total 

value 


1969: 

Ammonium  sulfate 824,200  23  000 

t'rja  .   780.060 

Ammonium  nitrate 8  940 

DAP  1&  45  0;  16  48-0 '.  ..  20.100 

Triple  superphosphate 67.500  66.500 

Phosphate  rock 49,000 

Polassium  sulfate 6  600 

Wixcd  feilllizer 303,638 

Total 891.700  1,257,838 

1970: 

Ammonium  sulfate 30,000  44,400 

Utea „ 400,300 

DAP1846-0 100,000  85,500 

API6-20-0 950 

Triple  supcibhosphate 6.000  56,600 

Potassium  chloride 13,200  l.GOO 

Potassium  sulfate .  6,500 

Mixed  lerlilizer 3i,965  263.733 

Total 181.165  858.983 

1971: 

Ammonium  sulfate 60,000  4.022 

Uiea 268.000 

AnhyJious  ammonia 13.500 

DAP18450 90,000  15,000 

AP  20-20-0;  16-20-0 631 

Triple  superphosphate.. 33,760 

Potassium  cnlo'iis 7,300  1,700 

Potassium  sulfate 8,622 

Sulfate  ol  potash-magnesia 700 

Magnesia  sulfate 44 

Mixed  fertiliMf 97,500  40,600 

Total 268,300  372,579 


847,200 

780,060 

8,910 

20,100 

134,000 

49,000 

6,600 

303, 638 


J18, 657, m 

62, 357, 710 

356. 885 

2,011,558 

5,386,4J5 

871,600 

503. 470 

20,445,719 


2.149.538    110.599,808 


74.400 

400. 300 

185.500 

950 

62,600 

11,200 

6,500 

295,698 


1,607,480 

29, 802, 454 

10,619.570 

53,837 

3, 153,  292 

37g, 708 

471.925 

16,516,712 


,040,148     62,603,988 


64,022 

268,000 

13,500 

105,000 

631 

33,760 

8.500 

8,622 

700 

44 

138.100 


468,782 

15,508,070 

363,  835 

5,955,545 

37,117 

1.770.118 

264.080 

589,264 

33,355 

3.239 

8.096,766 
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1972:  y^ 

Amneiilwn  iliRm. 7.800 

Urea iTT. 217,108 

Anhydrous  ammonia 13,500 

DAP  18-46-0 295,080  48,775 

AP  16-20-0... _ 27i 


7.800 
217.  iOO 

13.500 

243, 775 

270 


$395, 266 

14, 829, 350 

430,650 

16,943,507 

20.118 


Tisca)  year  and  product 


Triple  superphosphate. 

Potassium  chlot  ide 

Potassium  sulfate 

Mixed  fenili2e( 

ToUl 


Metric  tons 

Total 

Bdlk 

In  bags 

Total 

value 

31.000 
4,400 
3,700 

57,450 

31.000 

4.400 

8.200 

182. 450 

53,117.420 

240.988 

4.500 

546.265 

125,000 

12. 343, 594 

338,000 

370,495 

708,495 

48,867,158 

640,879      33,090,091 


AN  ANNIVERSARY  SALUTE  TO 
SISTER  MARY  ANGELA  CANAVAN 
AND    ROSARY    HILL    COLLEGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  of  the  many 
fine  institutions  of  higher  learning 
which  are  in  or  near  my  38th  District 
of  New  York,  I  am  especially  proud  of 
Rosary  Hill  College  and  its  great  and 
dedicated  president,  Sister  Mary  Angela 
Canavan,  OSF. 

Now  celebrating  its  25th  anniversary. 
Rosary  Hill  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  the  contribution  which  the  private 
college  can  make  to  the  community. 
Private  schools,  such  as  Rosary  Hill,  are 
an  educational  whetstone  serving  to 
hone  the  educational  process,  helping 
to  improve  the  public  tax  supported 
system  and  keeping  it  competitive  in  the 
drive  for  excellence.  By  their  very  com- 
petition, these  private  schools  help  pre- 
serve the  public  institutions  from  po- 
litical interference,  guaranteeing  a 
measure  of  academic  freedom  that  the 
public  system  could  never  attain  by 
itself. 

Institutions  like  Rosary  Hill  are  essen- 
tial to  America.  They  provide  leadership 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  size  and 
America  will  be  needing  them  more  and 
more  in  the  days  ahead.  As  a  new  mem- 
ber of  the  Rosary  Hill  board  of  trustees 
and  as  a  member  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  I  plan  to  help 
assure  the  success  of  not  only  Rosary 
Hill,  but  also  of  other  institutions  of 
private  education,  including  such  out- 
standing western  New  York  collepos  and 
universities  as  Canisius,  D'Youville, 
Houghton,  Hilbert.  Medaille,  Trocaire, 
Niagara,  Villa  Maria,  and  St.  Bonaven- 
ture  and  others  like  them  across  our 
country. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  co- 
sponsored  legislation  that  would  allow 
tax  credits  for  a  portion  of  the  tuition 
fees  and  other  expenses  of  higher  edu- 
cation that  are  paid  by  parents  sending 
their  sons  and  daughters  to  college. 

During  Sister  Angela's  20  years  of 
committed  leadership.  Rosary  Hill's 
buildings  have  expanded,  the  faculty  has 
increased,  academic  selections  have  mul- 
tiplied and  the  school  has  grown  from  a 
women's  college  of  slightly  more  than 
200  students  to  a  coeducational  college 
with  a  student  body  of  1,400. 

Sister  Ang^a.  a  native  of  nearby  Ni- 
agara Palls,  received  her  Bachelor  of 
Arts  Degree  from  Ohio  I3ominican  Col- 
lege, her  Master  ol  Arts  Degree  from  St. 
BonaTenture  University,  and  was  award- 


ed the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  laws 
by  St.  John's  University,  Brooklyn.  She 
also  attended  Catholic  University,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  and  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity for  further  studies. 

An  ardent  advocate  of  woman's  right 
to  play  an  effective  role  in  every  area  of 
human  endeavor.  Sister  Angela  lias  been 
a  catalyst  for  change  in  the  woman's  role 
within  her  international  religious  com- 
munity. In  1966,  as  an  elected  delegate 
to  the  international  meeting  in  Rome, 
she  was  a  leader  in  ui'ging  the  imple- 
mentation of  tlie  decisions  of  Vatican  n 
regarding  the  role  of  religious  women  in 
society  and  in  the  chuixh. 

Sister  Angela's  boundless  enthusiasm 
for  improving  educational  facilities,  op- 
portunities and  administrations  has  not 
been  limited  to  her  own  campus.  Her  ac- 
tivities have  included  the  conducting 
of  administration  workshops  for  officers 
from  other  colleges  in  New  York,  Perm- 
sylvania.  and  New  Jersey  at  the  request 
of  the  Middle  States  Association.  She 
has  also  £er\'ed  on  the  Middle  States 
Evaluation  Committee  for  many  colleges 
in  the  Eastern  area,  and  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Association  of  Independ- 
ent Colleges  and  Universities  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  Sister  Angela  has  also 
traveled  extensively  both  in  the  United 
States,  Europe,  and  Africa. 

Her  community  activities  include 
membership  on  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Western  New  York  Educational 
TV  Association,  Inc.,  the  Suburban  Mil- 
lard Fillmore  Hospital  Board,  member- 
ship in  the  BuiTalo  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra Society,  Inc.,  the  Amherst  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  Association,  and  Zonta 
of  Amlierst.       /^ 

Sister's  many  honors  for  her  selfless 
work  in  the  community  include  the  Su- 
san B.  Anthony  Award  of  the  Interclub 
Council  of  Western  New  York,  the  na- 
tional award  of  the  Buffalo-Niagara 
Frontier  Business  Fedei-ation,  the  "Serv- 
ice Above  Self"  award  from  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Amherst,  the  University  of  Buf- 
falo 125th  anniversary  award  in  Recog- 
nition of  Distinguished  Services  and  the 
Amherst  Citizen  of  the  Year  Awai-d  in 
1972.  She  is  also  listed  in  "Who's  Wlio  of 
American  Women,"  "Wbo's  Who  in  the 
East,"  and  "Who's  WhCKin  American 
College  and  University  Administration." 

Now  Sister  Angela  is  retii'ing.  But  the 
tilings  she  has  stood  for — her  personal 
commitment  of  love,  understanding,  and 
skill  as  an  educator,  will  go  on.  Rosary 
Hill  and  the  contributions  to  our  com- 
munity of  its  many  graduates  are  living 
monuments  to  her  dedicated  and  imagi- 
native leadersh^. 

Although  I  greatly  regret  Sister  An- 


gela's relinquisliment  of  the  presidency 
of  Rosary  Hill,  I  was  pleased  to  hear  that 
she  has  accepted  the  appointment  of 
President  Emeritus  of  the  College.  Know- 
ing Sister  Angela's  sense  of  personal 
dedication,  I  feel  sure  that  her  indis- 
pensable contributions  to  Rosary  Hill 
College  and,  to  education  in  Western 
New  York  will  continue. 

I  salute  Sister  Angela  and  Rosary  Hill 
on  the  occasion  of  their  anniversaries. 


VETERANS  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton^  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTOI4.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
recently  celebrated  Memorial  Day,  a  time 
when  the  Nation  honors  the  more  than 
1  million  Americans  who  have  fallen 
in  the  service  of  their  country.  Tliey 
have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

There  are  28  million  hving  veterans 
of  our  Ai"med  Forces  who  have  also  made 
a  sacrifice  and  who  also  deserve  to  be 
honored,  in  this  case  by  tlie  enactment 
of  veterans  legislation  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Congress. 

We  must  never  permit  the  passing  of 
time  to  obscure  or  minimize  the  extent 
of  our  gratitude  to  all  of  our  veterans. 
Our  country  exists  today,  proud,  free,  anjT 
unafraid  because  of  their  sacrifices,  wfe 
have  an  obligation  to  them,  an  obligation^ 
recognized  by  Teddy  Roosevelt  when  he\ 
said  that:  \ 

No  other  citizen  deserves  so  well  of  the 
Republic  as  the  veteran.  Tiiej  did  the  one 
deed  which.  If  left  undone,  would  have  meant 
all  else  In  our  history  went  for  nothing. 
But  for  their  steadfast  promise,  all  of  our 
anualB  would  be  meaningless,  and  our  great 
experience  in  popular  freedom  and  self-gov- 
ernment would  be  a  gloomy  failure. 

We  should  also  be  well  aware  that  the 
contribution  of  our  veterans  to  the  na- 
tional welfare  is  not  limited  only  to  war- 
time. Tlie  evidence  of  their  leadership  Is 
all  about  us,  in  business,  in  public  life, 
and  in  the  professions.  Our  last  five  Pres- 
idents have  been  \'eterans.  Many  Con- 
gressmen, Governors,  and  judges  are  vet- 
erans. Today,  veterans  are  contributing 
to  a  stronger  and  better  America  through 
their  efforts  in  every  form  of  human  en- 
deavor. 

Despite  their  record  of  service,  vet- 
erans are  faced  with  Presidential  vetoes 
of  their  legislation,  a  $1  billion  reduc- 
tion for  the  Veterans'  Administration  in 
the  President's  fiscal  1974  budget,  and 
the  impounding  of  $54  million  for  vet- 
erans medical  care  at  a  time  when  45 
percent  of  the  veterans  applying  for  ad- 
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mission  to  VA  hospitals  are  being  re- 
jected. 

The  93d  Congress  has  ah-eady  taken 
several  helpful  steps  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tion to  the  Nation's  veterans,  alLpf  which 
I  support. 

First,  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
have  passed  and  sent  to  tlie  President 
a  bill  to  provide  a  $150  burial  plot  allow- 
ance for  veterans  buried  in  private 
cemeteries.  The  bill  also  instructs  the 
VA  to  recommend  to  the  Congress  a  pro- 
gram to  meet  burial  site  needs. 

Second,  the  House  has  passed  a  bill 
to  extend  full-time  GI  hfe  insurance  cov- 
erage to  members  of  the  Reserves. 

Third,  passed  by  the  Senate  and  await- 
ing action  in  the  House  is  a  bill  to  in- 
crease the  availability  of  drug  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  programs  for  veterans. 
Fourth,  the  Senate  has  also  passed  a 
bill  expanding  and  improving  medical 
care  benefits  for  veterans  and  depend- 
ents, including  a  doubling  of  VA-author- 
ized  nursing  care  beds  from  4,000  to  8,000 
beds. 

The  prospects  for  final  congressional 
passage  of  all  of  these  measiu'es  are  good, 
but  their  future  with  the  President  is 
uncertain.  Bills  similar  to  this  year's 
cemetery  and  medical  care  legislation 
were  vetoed  by  the  President  last  year, 
and  the  White  House  has  expressed  dis- 
approval of  the  drug  rehabilitation  bill. 
In  additional  congressional  action, 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committees  will  hold  hearings 
this  month  on  legislation  to  exempt  vet- 
erans pensions  from  reductions  brought 
about  by  increased  social  security  bene- 
fits, and  to  increase  the  Income  limitation 
by  at  least  $400. 

Pending  before  the  Senate  Veterans' 
Committee  is  a  bill  to  raise  non-service- 
cormected  disability  pensions  of  World 
War  I  veterans,  their  widows  and  chil- 
dren by  10  percent. 

Pendmg  before  both  Veterans'  Com- 
mittees is  the  Veterans  Accountability 
Act  of  1973,  which  would  make  the  Exec- 
utive Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
accountable  to  the  Congress  when  major 
changes  affecting  veterans  rights  or  pro- 
grams are  under  consideration  in  the 
executive  branch. 

I  believe  the  legislation  passed  during 
the  93d  Congress,  and  the  bills  we  hope 
to  pass,  will  help  insure  that  this  country 
is  living  up  to  the  responsibility  it  owes 
to  the  fighting  men  on  whom  we  have 
all  depended. 

Let  us  live  up  to  this  responsibility  and 
obligation  by  taking  prompt  and  affirma- 
tive action  on  these  pieces  of  veterans 
legislation. 


FUEL  AND  ENERGY  CRISES:   A 
CALL  FOR  ACTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  (Mr.  Owens)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  energy 
crisis  which  grips  this  coimtry  now  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems  this  Na- 
tion faces.  For  too  long  we  have  ignored 
the  signals  which  should  have  foretold 
our  need  to  take  positive  action  to  avert 


the  crisis  we  are  now  in.  Although  those 
signals  have  been  somewhat  vague,  the 
beginning  of  this  session  of  Congress  saw 
many  responsible  Members  of  Congress 
attempting  to  draw  attention  to  the 
need  to  act.  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss,  from 
my  State,  in  a  statement  on  January  29, 
1973,  entitled  "Environmental  Black- 
mail' cited  the  administration's  failure 
to  act,  as  a  contributing  factor  to  pres- 
sure placed  by  major  oil  companies  on 
five  New  England  States  for  a  relaxation 
of  air "  pollution  control  standards.  At 
that  time,  it  was  apparent  that  the  fuel 
shortages  of  last  winter  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  gasoline  shortages  in  the  spring 
and  summer  months. 

We  are  now  suffering  the  consequences 
of  inaction  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration as  well  as  an  oil  and  gas  short- 
age which  is  alleged  by  some  to  be  cre- 
ated by  major  oil  companies  in  this 
country.  The  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota. Mr.  Abourezk,  charged  last  Monday 
that  major  oil  companies  have  "artifi- 
cially contrived"  the  oil  and  gas  shortage 
by  delibajately  withholding  crude  oil 
supplies  from  independent  refineries  in 
the  Midwest.  In  a  letter  to  President 
Nixon,  he  called  for  immediate  investiga- 
tion by  the  Justice  Department  for  anti- 
trust violations.  Although  apparently  un- 
related, I  noted  that  the  Washington 
Post  carried  an  article  this  morning 
which  reported  the  Justice  Department's 
action  in  suing  nine  major  cil  firms  to 
prove  that  claims  of  natural  gas  short- 
age.? are  valid. 

The  Senator  from  Washington,  Mr. 
Jackson,  also  on  Monday  called  for  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  prepare  a 
report  within  30  days  regarding  the 
relationship  between  the  structure  of  the 
petroleum  industry  and  related  indus- 
tries and  the  current  and  prospective 
shortages  of  petroleum  products.  Al- 
though stopping  short  of  accusing  the 
major  oil  companies  of  a  calculated  con- 
srnracy,  he  mdicated  that  the  so-called 
conspiracy  theory  is  supported  by  cir- 
ciunstantial  evidence  and  that  it  does 
have  credibility  among  knowledgeable 
observers  of  the  industry. 

The  situation  we  now  find  ourselves  in 
Is  part  of  a  much  larger  energy  resources 
issue  which  must  be  addressed  soon.  Al- 
though the  pressure  for  finding  solutions 
to  the  immediate  problem  of  gas  short- 
ages is  great  and  must  be  addressed,  we 
must,  I  believe,  move  forward  along 
parallel  courses  to  assure  that  the  long- 
range  needs  for  energy  in  this  country 
are  not  pre-empted  by  short-term  solu- 
tions. I  have  joined  with  Congressman 
Les  Aspin  in  a  petition  which  will  be 
forwarded  to  President  Nixon  in  the  next 
day  or  two.  That  petition  urges  the  Pres- 
ident to  exercise  authority  contained  in 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1973 
to  immediately  impose  a  system  of  man- 
datory allocations  of  gasoline.  But  the 
lack  of  action  by  President  Nixon  to  avert 
the  problem  does  not  offer  encourage- 
ment to  the  theory  that  he  will  now  act 
to  solve  it. 

I  applaud  the  action  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ate yesterday  in  passing  S.  1570  which 
would  increase  the  President's  power  to 
deal  with  the  emergency  shortages  of 
petroleum  products.  This  measure,  which 


requires  to  the  degree  practicable  that 
equitable  distribution  of  available  sup- 
plies among  independent  refiners  and 
dealers  be  accomplished,  passed  the  Sen- 
ate overwhelmingly.  I  would  hope  that 
the  House  can  take  up  action  on  this  bill 
soon. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I  believe 
that  additional  measures  must  be  taken 
to  meet  our  responsibility.  I  think  there 
are  three  things  which  need  to  be  done: 

First.  I  favor  an  immediate  investiga- 
tion by  the  appropriate  Senate  and 
House  committees  to  determine  in  fact 
if  the  shortage  of  gas  has  been  contrived 
by  the  major  oil  companies.  My  own 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
RoDiNO)  has  assured  me  today  that  the 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  will  begin  such  an  investiga- 
tion by  the  first  week  of  July. 

Second.  I  favor  legislation  which  will 
require  that  the  majors  share  with  the 
independent  oil  companies  such  gas  re- 
serves as  are  available  and  caU  for  early 
action  on  the  just-passed  Senate  bill 
S. 1570. 

Third.  I  support  legislation  which  will 
constitute  a  major  effort  to  solve  the 
energy  crisis  by  developing  the  com- 
mercial use  of  five  new  energy  sources. 
The  Envirormient  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Interior  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  is  presently  considering 
H.R.  6602  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley)  as  a  com- 
panion bill  to  Senator  Jackson's  S.  1283. 
That  bill  would  establish  a  national  pro- 
gram for  research  and  development  of 
five  new  potential  sources  of  energy, 
consistent  with  environmentally  sound 
principles:  First,  shale  oil;  second,  coal 
gasification;  third,  advanced  power 
cycle;  fourth,  geothermal  steam,  and 
fifth,  coal  liquefaction.  I  hope  that  early 
action  can  be  .taken  on  this  very  im- 
portant legislation. 

The  crisis  we  face  is  real ;  in  Utah,  gas 
rationing  is  a  reaUty  which  will  produce 
acute  problems  if  we  do  not  move  quickly. 
The  benefits  to  Utah  and  the  Nation  are 
quite  obvious;  Utah  can  have  a  great  role 
in  helping  to  meet  the  energy  needs  of 
the  Nation,  consistent  with  protection 
of  environmental  values.  But  we  must 
act  quickly.  The  time  for  action  is  now. 


THE  GAS  BUBBLE 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Coastal  States  Gas  Co.  was  cme  of  the 
truly  remarkable  stock  market  perform- 
ers of  recent  years.  Coastal  is  a  yoxmg 
company,  formed  only  in  1955.  Its 
growth  has  been  enormous.  Its  stock  has 
been  a  high  flier.  But  today  the  Coastal 
gas  bubble  seems  to  have  burst. 

Where  formerly  Coastal  stock  traded 
at  prices  of  more  than  $50  a  share,  this  ; 
year  it  opened  in  the  mid-1930's.  Today 
it  was  last  traded  at  $8.50  a  share,  and 
halfway  through  the  day.  the  Seciu'lties 
and  Exchange  Commission  ordered  sus- 
pended for  the  next  10  days.  Where  once 


Coastal  had  all  of  south  Texas  In  its  do- 
main, today  it  may  have  nothing  at  all. 
Whole  cities  and  great  companies  de- 
pending on  Costal  for  fuel  now  find  that 
they  are  receiving  little  or  nothing,  de- 
spite long-term  contracts  for  fuel  sup- 
ply. Where  once  there  was  a  scramble 
to  buy  Coastal  stock  there  is  now  a 
scramble  to  unload  it. 

How  did  all  this  happen? 

The  founder  and  chairman  of  Coastal 
is  Oscar  Wyatt,  an  engineer  and  former 
salesman  of  oil-well  drilling  bits.  He 
started  the  company  in  1955,  based  on 
the  idea  of  tapping  gas  from  a  large 
nimiber  of  gas  wells  that  were  inacces- 
sible. Wyatt  proposed  to  build  a  vast 
number  of  small  pipelines  to  these 
wells — creating  a  gas  gathering  com- 
pany. Once  the  gas  was  thus  "gathered" 
it  would  be  sold  to  big  users — cities,  in- 
dustries and  utilities.  Wyatt  would  con- 
tract to  sell  gas  at  a  fixed  price  over  long 
terms — often  as  much  as  20  years — and 
use  the  contracts  in  turn  to  attract  piu:- 
ducers. 

The  early  days  of  Coastal  were  prob- 
ably not  easy.  In  1959  the  company  had 
sales  of  only  about  $2.5  million,  but  2 
years  later  annual  sales  reached  $5  mil- 
hon.  "Rien  came  Coastal's  big  break — a 
chance  to  supply  gas  to  the  San  Antonio 
City  Public  Service  Board.  This  was  to 
be  a  20-year  conti-act  and  the  success- 
ful bidder  could  expect  it  to  be  worth 
more  than  a  half  billion  dollars. 

The  City  Public  Service  Board  of  San 
Antonio  operates  that  city's  gas  and 
electric  utilities.  Since  the  electricity 
used  by  the  utility  is  generated  by  gas- 
fired  generators,  the  gas  supply  ccm- 
tract  is  very  substantial. 

The  City  Public  Service  Board  con- 
tracted in  1947  with  United  Gas  Pipe- 
line Co.  for  a  15-year  gas  supply.  Ac- 
tually, United  hajJJwn  the  city's  sup- 
Idier  since  1922TFor)  reasons  that  are 
still  unclear,  in  1960  the  Public  Service 
Board  decided  to  ignore  a  1953  con- 
sultant's recommendation  that  the 
United  contract  be  extended  for  20  years 
and  elected  to  seek  new  bids.  This  was 
the  big  break  that  Coastal  needed. 

As  it  happened,  the  Public  Service 
Board  seemed, much  more  concerned 
about  the  price  of  gas  than  it  did  about 
the  supplier's  ability  to  deliver.  At  the 
time  it  apparently  seemed  that  if  a  sup- 
plier did  not  have  the  necessary  reserves 
to  deliver  on  his  contract  or  needed  fi- 
nancing, he  could  get  it.  This  attitude 
did  not  take  into  account  the  growing 
demand  for  gas  which  would  IC  years 
later  show  up  as  part  of  a  growing  na- 
tional energy  crisis. 

The  San  Antonio  City  Public  Service 
Board  received  six  bids  on  its  gas  supply 
invitation — ^five  from  actual  companies 
and  one  from  two  persons  who  were 
forming  a  company.  The  bids  ranged 
from  $482,200,000  from  the  two  individ- 
uals up  to  $603,100,000  from  Intra-Tex. 
Coastal's  bid  was  fourth.  On  January  14, 
1961,  the  Public  Service  Board  an- 
nounced it  would  award  the  gas  supply 
contract  to  "a  group  of  San  Antonians 
who  wiU  supply  gas  to  the  city  through 
a  corporation  to  be  known  as  the  Alamo 
Gas  Supply  Co."  At  this  point,  Alamo 


had  only  Its  good  wishes  and  intentions  to 
back  up  its  contract.  The  award  was 
conditioned  ui>on  the  bidder  meeting  a 
number  of  conditions — among  them  ade- 
quate financing  and  proved  reserves  of 
1.2  trilUon  cubic  feet  of  gas. 

As  it  developed,  Alamo  was  unable  to 
obtain  its  financing;  Coastal  then 
stepped  in,  acquiring  25  percent  of  the 
Alamo  stock  in  exchange  for  entering 
into  a  joint  venture  to  construct  the  gas 
Unes  needed  to  fulfill  the  San  Antonio 
contract.  The  joint  venture  meant  that 
Coastal  was  undertaking  to  make  gcKxl 
the  Alamo  contract — at  a  price  of  14 
percent  less  than  Coastal  had  originally 
bid.  In  June,  1961  a  contract  was  signed, 
binding  Coastal  to  make  good  the  com- 
mitment of  Alamo  Gas.  Two  years  later 
Alamo's  entire  stock  was  bought  up  by 
Coastal. 

Thus,  in  this  strange  way.  Coastal 
entered  the  first  step  toward  the  big 
leagues. 

As  it  developed,  the  San  Antonio  con- 
tract was  not  an  unusual  coup  for 
Coastal. 

In  Corpus  Christl,  a  similar  set  of 
events  occurred:  the  local  utility  sought 
bids,  let  a  contract  to  an  unknown  new- 
comer, which  was  then  acquired  by 
Coastal,  which  then  agreed  to  take  up 
the  responsibilities  of  the  fledgling  bid- 
der. In  retrospect,  one  can  only  wonder 
if  tliere  was  some  kind  of  collusion  in- 
volved. Some  observers  believe  that  the 
successful  initial  bidders  in  both  San 
Antonio  and  Corpus  Christl  were  mere 
fronts,  set  up  by  Coastal  as  a  means  of 
ousting  long-established  incimibents. 

Whatever  the  case  may  be.  Coastal 
had  revenues  by  1969  amounting  to  $250 
million.  The  company's  stock  was  a  high 
flier,  and  a  great  many  institutional 
investors  bought  the  stock.  At  that  time 
about  one  share  out  of  every  five  was 
held  by  an  institutional  investor.  But 
cautious  observers  felt  that  Coastal 
might  not  have  all  the  gas  reserves  it 
needed  to  support  its  long  term,  fixed- 
price  contracts.  If  the  company  had  the 
reserves,  it  would  be  all  right.  If  it  did 
not.  Coastal  would  be  forced  to  bid  for 
gas  in  the  growing  atmosphere  of  short- 
age— and  would  sm-ely  lose  money  If  it 
could  not  fhid  gas  at  prices  that  would 
allow  a  profit  on  sales. 

There  was  good  reason  to  worry. 

In  the  winter  of  1968  a  cold  wave  hit 
South  Texas.  For  a  27-hour  period  the 
San  Antonio  City  Public  Service  Board 
found  its  gas  supply  for  electrics^  gen- 
eration cut  off.  Pew  people  noticed,  be- 
cause the  generators  were  switched  to  an 
emergency  fuel  oil  reserve. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  took  notice.  In 
fact,  had  done  so  since  1963. 

Eaiiy  in  1969  I  wrote  the  utility  man- 
ager, asking  about  the  gas  supply.  "No 
problem"  came  the  reply.  Coastal  claimed 
that  the  sudden  curtailment  had  been 
due  to  technical  difficulties.  The  Coastal 
chairman,  by  then  worth  roughly  $100 
milUon,  predicted  a  rising  profitability 
for  his  company. 

But  I  still  kept  asking  questions,  and 
finally  suggested  that  the  City  Public 
Service  Board  should  not  trust  the  claims 
of  Coastal  at  all — that  it  should  go  out 
and  buy  its  own  gas  reserves. 


In  1971  it  became  clear  that  Coastal 
might  not  be  able  to  deliver  the  gas  it 
had  c<Kitracted  to  sell  to  San  Antonio. 

T^at  year.  Coastal's  friends  in  the 
Texas  legislature  introduced  a  bill  that 
would  have  enabled  the  company  to 
break  all  Its  long-term  contracts.  "Hie 
City  Public  Service  Board,  which  had 
contracted  in  good  faith,  opposed  the  bill, 
along  with  other  affected  utilities.  No 
action  was  t£iken. 

At  that  time  Coastal  began  curtailing 
San  Antonio's  gas  supply  more  fre- 
quently, all  along  suggesting  things 
would  be  better  if  the  city  would  only 
raise  its  prices.  San  Antonio  was  not 
about  to  do  this,  unless  Coastal  could 
show  that  it  needed  more  money  to  buy 
gas  with.  San  Antonio  asked  Coastal  for 
an  independent  audit  of  the  company's 
gas  reserves — which  Coastal  refused  to 
allow.  Suspecting  that  Coastal  was 
merely  trj-ing  to  bludgeon  the  city  into 
pacing  higher  prices,  the  Public  Ser\'ice 
Board  continued  to  refuse  to  renegotiate 
their  contract,  "nie  board  even  demanded 
that  Coastal  compensate  it  for  the  out- 
of-pocket  expenses  involved  in  adjusting 
to  Coastal's  curtailments  of  gas  deliv- 
^es. 

By  last  year.  Coastal  had  annual  sales 
close  to  half  a  billion  dollars.  By  last 
year  too.  Coastal  was  pressing  harder  for 
San  Antonio  to  renegotiate  its  contract 
for  gas.  Service  continued  to  deteriorate. 
In  its  annual  report,  Coasttil  made  it 
clear  that  it  expected  to  renegotiate  its 
long  teim  contracts,  and  that  this  would 
remove  the  company  from  bumpy 
weather  that  was  pressing  its  earnings — 
and  stock — down.  Early  this  year,  the 
company's  bill  to  permit  cancellation  of 
contracts  again  came  to  light  in  the 
Texas  legislature.  At  the  same  time  the 
company  pressed  the  State  railroad  com- 
mission for  an  increase  in  i-ates — and  for 
the  utilities,  the  company  promised  con- 
tinued curtailments. 

Then  a  few  weeks  ago.  Coastal  virtually 
cut  cff  supplies  of  ^as  to  San  Antonio.  No 
one  yet  knows  why — ^but  it  appeared  that 
the  company  was  saying  that  if  it  got 
the  money  demanded  and  a  modified 
contract  that  would  allow  it  to  switch 
off  gas  supplies  at  will — everj'thing  would 
be  all  right.  \ 

But  I  am  not  willing  to  see  San  An- 
tonio throw  away  a  long-term  contract 
that  is  only  halfway  through  its  term. 
Nor  am  I  willing  to  believe  the  claims 
that  Coastal  has  been  making. 

If  Coastal  does  not  have  the  reserves 
It  has  been  claiming,  or  claims  not  to 
have  reserves  to  meet  its  contracts.  It  is 
guilty  of  filing  fraudulent  documents 
with  Federal  regulatory  agencies.  This  is 
because  the  company  claims  in  filings 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission to  have  enormous  reserves — but 
in  filings  with  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission claims  to  have  hardly  any  re- 
sen-es.  Apparently  the  company  has  been 
hoping  to  look  very  healthy  in  matters 
relating  to  selling  its  securities — ^but  at 
the  same  time  look  distinctly  frail  when 
in  comes  to  asking  for  higher  rates.  Un- 
less the  company  has  been  hiring  im- 
beciles for  engineers,  it  cannot  claim  to 
be  rich  and  poor  at  the  same  time  with- 
out lying  to  one  agency  or  the  otlier. 
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It  is  possible  that  Coastal  does  have 
the  gas  reserves  needed  to  meet  its  obli- 
gations, but  is  simply  holding  its  gas  off 
the  market  in  order  to  force  consumers 
to  pay  higher  prices.  That  would  be  sim- 
ple blaciunaU  in  the  classic  sense  of  the 
robber  barons  of  days  gone  by. 

It  is  also  possible  that  Coastal  at  one 
time  had  reserves,  but  sold  them  in  the 
spot  market  in  order  to  boost  earnings — 
thus  making  things  look  better  than  they 
really  were.  This  would  make  sense  for  a 
company  that  is  a  high  flier,  drying  to 
stay  that  way.  It  also  involves  the  com- 
pany in  selling  twice  what  can  be  sold 
only  once — a  situation  that  eventually 
will  destroy  any  company  sooner  or  later. 

It  is  possible  that  Coastal  never  had 
the  gas  reserves  it  claimed  to  have,  which 
would  if  true  go  a  long  way  toward  ex- 
plaining all  those  technical  difQculties 
Coastal  has  been  having  in  delivering 
gas.  It  could  also  explain  why  the  com- 
pany has  been  so  anxious  to  break  its 
contracts. 

It  is  possible  that  Coastal  merely  wants 
to  sell  a  lot  of  fuel  oil  to  its  big  gas  cus- 
tomers, and  is  using  gas  curtailments  to 
force  them  to  buy — in  the  case  of  San 
Antonio,  this  would  be  a  neat  way  of  sell- 
ing up  to  20,000  barrels  of  fuel  a  day. 

Nobody  really  knows  which  of  these 
possibilities  is  true.  All  we  really  know 
is  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
are  facing  absolute  disaster  as  a  result 
of  Coastal's  inability  or  tmwillingness  to 
deliver  fuel  to  San  Antonio  and  other 
customers. 

The  cloud  of  uncertainty  has  burst 
the  Coastal  bubble. 

I  think  that  the  people  of  San  An- 
tonio have  a  right  to  know  the  truth — is 
Coastal  giiilty  of  fraud,  or  blackmail  or 
both?  In  either  case,  they  have  a  right  to 
expect  responsible  public  o£BciaIs  to  pro- 
tect them. 

I  think  that  Coastal*  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  live  up  to  its  contracts,  imless  it 
can  prove  this  to  be  impossible — in  which 
case  it  seems  only  logical  that  the  com- 
pany should  be  placed  in  receivership. 

I  think  that  the  whole  Nation  should 
be  watching  this  crisis — because  it  may 
be  the  prototype  of  others  to  come. 

Over  the  years  I  have  warned  of  the 
possible  default  of  Coastal.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  my  worst  fears  have  been 
realized.  I  can  only  hope  that  from  this 
tragic  mess  San  Antonio  can  emerge 
healthy  and  a  little  wiser  about  the 
predators  who  take  advantage  of — or 
create — situations  which  may  be  to  their 
temporary  advantage,  but  can  mean  ca- 
tastrophe for  whole  communities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  remarks  I  have 
outlined  some  of  the  background  of  the 
San  Antonio  power  crises,  and  why  the 
Coastal  bubble  has  burst.  In  the  future  I 
will  detail  how  it  all  happened,  and  what 
I  have  had  to  say  about  it. 


PROTECTION  OF  POLAR  BEARS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Eraser) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  widespread 
public  Interest  in  new  measures  to  pro- 


tect the  polar  bear  has  come  lo  my  at- 
tention recently.  The  communications  I 
have  received  from  the  public  urge  pas- 
sage of  House  Joint  Resolution  118  calling 
for  a  moratorium  on  the  killing  of  polar 
bears  in  both  -the  circumpolar  pack  ice 
area  and  landed  territory. 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Organizations 
and  Movements,  which  I  chair,  held  hear- 
ings last  July  on  a  resolution  similar  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  118,  calling  for 
an  international  moratorium  on  killing 
of  polar  bears.  This  resolution  was  passed 
by  the  House  on  September  19,  1972,  and, 
in  a  slightly  different  version,  by  the 
Senate  in  October.  We  believe  that  these 
two  resolutions  had  some  effect  toward 
moving  the  State  Department  to  take 
more  vigorous  action  on  the  subject. 
With  active  U.S.  support,  considerable 
progress  was  made  toward  an  agreement 
to  protect  these  animals  at  the  November 
1972  meeting  of  the  International  Union 
for  Conservation  of  Nature  and  Natural 
Resources,  lUCN. 

Our  Government  was  hopeful  that  the 
circumpolar  natipns — U.S.S.R.,  Canada, 
Derunark,  Norway,  and  the  United 
State-s — might  announce  their  approval 
of  the  lUCN  draft  agreement  at  the  In- 
ternational Endangered  Species  Con- 
ference held  in  Washington  this  Feb- 
ruary. This  did  not  occur,  however,  nor 
was  the  polar  bear  included  In  the  en- 
dangered species  listed  in  appendix  I  to 
the  Convention  on  Trade  in  Endangered 
Species  agreed  to  by  the  Conference.  We 
have  been  told  by  the  State  Department 
that  negotiations  are  continuing  on  an 
interim  agreement  to  bar  the  killing  of 
polar  bears  in  the  circumpolar  pack  Ice 
area,  and  that  if  these  negotiations  are 
successful  it  is  intended  that  a  special 
meeting  of  the  circumpolar  nations  will 
be  held  in  November  of  this  year  in  Oslo 
at  which  time  the  interim  agreement 
would  be  signed. 

We  also  imderstand  that  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  are  collaborating  informally  with 
the  International  Union  for  the  Conser- 
vation of  Nature  and  Natural  Resources, 
lUCN,  in  developing  a  working  dociunent 
for  that  meeting. 

The  difference  between  House  Joint 
Resolution  118  and  the  resolution  passed 
last  September  by  the  House  is  that 
House  Joint  Resolution  118  calls  for  a 
moratorium  on  killing  in  landed  terri- 
tories and  in  the  circumpolar  pack  ice 
area  whereas  last  year's  resolution  cov- 
ered only  the  pack  ice  area  on  the  high 
seas.  Although  some  90  percent  of  the 
sport  killing  of  polar  bears  takes  place 
in.  the  pack  ice  area,  I  believe  that  all 
sport  killing  of  these  animals  should 
stop  whether  on  sea  or  on  land.  But  be- 
fore we  in  Congress  consider  taking  fur- 
ther action  on  tliis  subject,  it  seems  to  me 
wise  to  wait  until  present  negotiations  for 
an  interim  agreement  have  been  con- 
cluded. At  that  time  we  will  be  in  a  much 
better  position  to  determine  whether  ad- 
ditional protective  measures  for  these 
animals  are  necessary  and  what  would 
be  the  best  way  to  go  about  taking  such 
measures.  For  example,  if  the  interim 
agreement  does  not  cover  killing  on 
landed  tenltoi-y,  then  Congress  might 


consider  domestic  legislation  which  would 
ban  killing  on  our  own  national  terri- 
tory, whether  land  or  sea.  After  last 
year's  approval  by  Congress  of  the  res- 
olution calling  for  an  international 
agreement  to  stop  killing  polar  bears  in 
the  pack  ice  area,  our  Government  has 
been  committed  to  an  agreement  of  that 
nature.  While  international  negotiations 
pursuant  to  that  resolution  are  in  prog- 
ress additional  legislative  action  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  in  order. 

I  am  asking  the  State  Department  to 
report  to  me  periodically  on  the  progress 
of  the  negotiations.  In  taking  an  interest 
in  this  subject,  effective  protection  for 
the  polar  bear  against  extinction  is  and 
always  has  been  my  objective.  Accord- 
ingly, I  intend  to  watch  all  developments 
in  this  field  very  closely  and  seek  the 
best  means  for  assuring  effective  action. 


INCREASE  IN  GAS  AT  THE  WELL- 
HEAD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Tiernan) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission's  decision  on 
Thursday,  May  1,  to  allow  a  73  percent 
increase  in  gas  at  the  wellhead  for  three 
natural  gas  producers  was  an  outrageous 
misjudgment  of  what  is  in  the  Nation's 
best  interest  by  this  "regulatory  agency." 

The  Nixon  administration  has  pro- 
posed the  idea  of  deregulating  the 
natural  gas  industry,  thus  allowing  the 
price  of  natural  gas  to  be  decided  by  the 
forces  of  the  market.  The  resulting  price 
increases  would  hopefully  serve  as  a 
stimulus  for  increased  exploration  and 
development  of  new  energy  sources. 

However,  in  1972  the  FPC  initiated  the 
"optional-price"  ruling — which  allows 
producers  and  pipelines  to  negotiate 
prices  regardles  of  production  costs.  The 
ruling  has  been  attacked  as  an  agency 
through  appropriate  legislation.  This 
price  increase  was  made  pursuant  to  the 
attempt  to  achieve  the  deregulation  that 
only  the  Congress  has  the  power  to  do 
"optional -price"  procedure  and,  as 
Chairman  Nassikas  noted  in  his  partial 
dissent,  amoimts  to  de  facto  deregula- 
tion. 

The  increase  also  violates  the  volun- 
tary phase  ni  guidelines  which  the 
President  established  in  January  1973.  A 
73  percent  increase  in  just  about  any 
commodity  or  raw  material  is  virtually 
criminal  in  these  inflationary  times;  yet 
this  decision  is  being  tolerated  by  a 
President  who  claims  to  be  solidly  com- 
mitted to  stemming  the  tide  of  inflation. 

On  May  30,  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, in  a  speech  on  the  House  floor  ana- 
lyzed our  ciu-rent  economic  woes.  His 
assessment  demonstrated  that  the  phase 
3  policy  is  in  fact  no  policy  at  all.  Prices 
have  risen  unchecked  and  the  adminis- 
tration cannot  decide  how  to  handle  the 
crisis.  Whether  this  indecision  is  a  result 
of  the  Watergate  scandal  or  an  internal 
White  House  power  struggle  remains  a 
mystery  to  the  public.  However,  the  re- 
sults are  obvious  to  every  American  con- 
sumer. 
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Chairman  Mills  then  called  upon  the 
Congress  to  reinstate  economic  controls 
to  give  the  economy  time  to  stabilize  it- 
self. Government  controls  are  not  the 
ultimate  answer  but  they  will  buy  us  the 
time  we  need  to  cool  the  economy  down 
to  a  smooth  and  gradual  growth  rate. 
Surely  a  73-percent  increase  in  the  price 
of  natural  gas  made  through  a  highly 
suspect  procedure  is  not  the  way  to 
achieve  these  goals. 

I  would  therefore  ui'ge  the  Congress  to 
reinstate  a  phase  I-type  wage-price 
freeze  and  especially  a  freeze  on  the 
prices  of  all  federally  regulated  indus- 
tries. This  move  will  "buy  us  the  time" 
to  have  a  full  congressional  hearing  on 
the  question  of  price  increases  in  the 
energy  industry;  insist  upon  a  full  in- 
quiry by  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil; and  establish  a  coordinated  economic 
program  which  will  provide  effective 
guidelines  for  all  facets  of  the  economy. 
The  power  to  Initiate  these  programs  also 
rests  with  the  President.  He  sought  the 
power  to  manage  the  economy  through 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  and  Con- 
gress assented.  But  the  administration 
has  refused  to  act  and  I  therefore  urge 
the  Congress  to  heed  Chairman  Mills' 
call  to  firm  economic  action,  and  to  ob- 
serve carefully  what  abuses  of  the  public 
Interest  can  occur  when  our  regulatory 
agencies  are  allowed  to  drift  without  a 
clear  national  economic  policy  guiding 
their  efforts. 


COTTER  PREDICTS  SOYBEAN 
SHORTAGE  IN  SEPTEMBER— RE- 
NEWS CALL  FOR  TEMPORARY  EX- 
PORT CONTROL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Cotter) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  unless 
steps  are  taken  now  to  break  the  soy- 
bean price  spiral  the  United  States  is 
going  to  face  a  protein  food  crisis  of 
major  proportions  within  a  very  short 
time.  Soybean  meal,  of  course,  is  the 
leading  protein  component  of  animal 
and  poultry  feed. 

The  results  of  higher  soybean  prices 
are  already  apparent. 

Egg  and  broiler  producers  are  cutting 
back  their  flocks  because  they  can  no 
longer  afford  soybean  meal  mix.  What 
eggs  are  produced  will  be  selling  for  $1 
a  dozen  in  September. 

Hog  farmers  who  had  been  expected 
to  expand  production  6  to  8  percent  this 
year  are  now  selling  breeding  stock  for 
slaughter.  The  same  situation  prevails 
in  the  cattle  industry. 

And  even  more  ominous  is  tlie  possi- 
bility that  this  September  there  will  be 
no  soybeans  to  crush  into  meal  for  those 
few  farmers  still  producing.  If  present 
projections  of  carryover  stocks  are  cor- 
rect, we  will  have  less  than  a  1  week  sup- 
ply of  soybeans  available  during  the  cru- 
cial weeks  in  September  before  the  har- 
vest of  the  new  1973  crop — which  was 
planted  late  to  begin  with. 

Any  delay  in  the  harvest  or  trans- 
pcH-tation  of  the  soybean  crops  will  have 
a  dramatic  effect  on  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers who  will  further  be  forced  to  cutback 


their  herds  and  flocks.  The  ultimate  re- 
sult is  that  the  American  housewife  will 
have  to  pay  much  more  for  meat,  pork, 
eggs,  and  poultry  or  be  faced  with  empty 
meat  cases  this  fall. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  soybean  prices 
reach  ever  new  and  absura  heights  and 
while  cattle,  hog,  and  poultry  producers 
trim  back  their  plans  for  expansion,  the 
administration  is  doing  absolutely  noth- 
ing. They  are  waiting  for  more  informa- 
tion from  the  marketplace,  for  the  hog 
and  pig  report  later  this  month,  for  the 
July  6  report  of  forward  grain  and  soy- 
bean export  sales  and  for  the  corn  plant- 
ing report  in  mid-July. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  know 
enough  now  about  the  effects  of  soybean 
prices  to  warrant  strong,  swift  action. 
We  know  that  farmers  will  not  raise  pro- 
tein products  at  a  loss.  We  know  that 
the  Agriculture  Department  has  revised 
upwards  from  6.5  to  10  percent  its  esti- 
mate of  the  aggregate  food  price  rise  this 
year.  Soiu-ces  in  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment tell  me  imofficialiy  they  are  looking 
for  a  13-  to  15-percent  rise  and  a  former 
high  Department  of  Agriculture  ofQcial 
is  predicting  a  20-percent  increase. 

My  constituents  were  angry  this  spring 
and  that  is  why  I  vigorously  supported 
the  meat  boycott  and  the  price  rollback 
amendments  to  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act.  They  are  going  to  be  hopping 
mad  this  fall. 

Last  Friday  I  wrote  to  the  Secretaries 
of  Agricultui-e  and  Commerce  lU'ging 
immediate  implementation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Export  Administration  Act 
with  respect  to  soybeans  and  soybean 
meal.  A  licensing  and  temporary  export 
control  system  for  export  of  soybeans — 
even  if  it  would  cover  only  a  few  million 
bushels  of  the  1972  crop  not  yet  com- 
mitted— must  be  imposed  immediately. 
To  delay,  I  predict.  Is  courting  disaster. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  call- 
ing upon  the  administration  to  impose 
temporary  export  controls  on  soybeans 
imtil  we  can  assure  the  American  farmer 
and  rancher  and  the  American  home- 
maker  that  our  supply  of  this  crucial 
product  is  adequate  for  domestic  demand. 

For  the  long  term,  I  believe  the  Con- 
gress should  pass  the  48-hour  export 
commitment  notification  bill  introduced 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Iowa, 
Neal  Smith. 


THE  UNITED  STATES.  GREAT  BRIT- 
AIN, AND  NATO:  ARE  WE  CARRY- 
ING SOMEONE  ELSE'S  BURDEN? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pre\'ious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  your  attention,  and  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  a  matter  relating 
to  our  troop  commitment  to  NATO. 

In  recent  discussions  with  Gen.  Andrew 
J.  Goodpaster,  Supreme  Allied  Comman- 
der. Europe,  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  I  was  told  that  Great 
Britain  still  regularly  rotates  3,000  NATO 
troops  on  the  Rhine  River  to  active  duty 
in  Northern  Ireland. 

I  do  not  intend  to  comment  on  the  diflB- 
culties  in  Northern  Ireland.  That  is  a 


problem  which  Is  the  concern  of  the 
British  and  the  Irish. 

However,  it  would  seem  these  troops 
are  unnecessary  in  Germany,  or  some- 
body would  have  raised  questions  about 
their  rotation.  If  these  British  troops 
are  not  needed,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  should  be  able  to  reduce  its  own 
troop  levels. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  I  have  been  involved  in  dis- 
cussions and  legislation  which  includes 
NATO  and  I  have  consistenly  supported 
strengthening  of  our  ties  to  Western 
Europe.  I  have  recently  returned  from 
meeting  with  the  European  Parliament 
and  I  believe  we  have  concluded  some 
very  worthwhile  discussions  with  them. 

What  irks  me  is  that  we  keep  sending 
money  overseas,  we  keep  sending  our  men 
overseas,  we  keep  our  Army  at  artlflcially 
high  levels.  We  have  always  been  co- 
operative in  carrying  our  NATO  burden. 
I  am  concerned  now  that  the  United 
States  is  being  forced  to  take  up  the 
slack  for  these  troops  going  to  Northern 
Ireldnd.  It  seems  like  the  same  old  story 
of  Americans  carrying  someone  else's 
burdens  as  well  as  our  own. 

I  believe  the  administration  should  re- 
consider our  present  commitment  to 
NATO.  The  British  reduction  along  with 
our  balance  of  payments,  the  decrease  in 
the  size  of  our  Armed  Forces  now  that 
our  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  is 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  Europe  since  NATO 
was  organized  in  1949,  warrant  that  re- 
consideration. 

I  have  written  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Defense,  William  Clements,  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rogei-s  about  this  matter. 
I  shall  include  these  fetters  be  included 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  share  my  con- 
cern about  this  matter.  It  is  not  some- 
thing to  be  overlooked. 

The  letters  follow: 

Washington,  D.C. 

June  6,  1973. 
Hon.  William  P.  Clements.  Jr., 
Acting  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Pentagon, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mk.  Secretary:  I  want  to  Indicate  my 
concern  about  the  number  of  American 
troops  assigned  to  NATO  and  how  that  num- 
ber Is  affected  by  British  participation. 

I  recently  returned  from  a  study  mission 
to  Europe  where  I  met  with  General  Andrew 
J.  Goodpaster,  Supreme  Allied  Commander  of 
the  NATO  forces.  General  Goodpaster  indi- 
cated that  the  British  government  is  regularly 
rotating  three  thousand  of  their  troops  com- 
mitted to  NATO  back  to  Northern  Ireland 
for  duty  relating  to  the  civil  strife  in  that 
country. 

This  information  raises  a  number  of  ques- 
tions. First,  how  long  has  this  policy  been 
followed  by  the  British?  Second,  has  the 
United  States  registered  any  formal  comment 
or  complaint  with  NATO?  Third,  has  the 
United  States  been  forced  to  raise  its  own 
troop  levels  in  Europe,  particularly  along 
the  Rhine,  to  fill  any  gap  created  by  the 
British  rotations?  Finally,  what  adjustments 
other  than  troop  levels,  have  been  made — 
and  by  whom — in  the  American  role  in 
NATO? 

As  you  know  recent  disclosures  have  re- 
vealed that  funds  which  the  Congress  has 
appropriated  for  NATO  have  been  used  to 
train  British  troops  at  Camp  Lejune.  It  wa« 
further  revealed  that  these  troops  then  served 
in  Northern  Ireland.  I  have  Joined  with  a 
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number  of  colleagnes  In  ccsponsorlng  legis- 
lation to  prohibit  any  further  activities  like 
this. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  United  States 
Is  becoming  further  involved  in  Britain's 
domestic  difficulties  by.  In  effect,  sttbsldizlng 
a  decreased  British  rcle»  in  NATO  to  free 
t'neir  troops  for  duty  in  Northern  Ireland. 
'I'hla  Involvement  is  not  desirable. 

I  would  appreciate  your  reply  to  my  ques- 
tions at  your  earliest  convenience. 
Sincerely, 

Lester  L.  Wolst, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Washincton,  D.C,  June  6, 1973. 
Hon.  William  P.  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State,  Department  of  State, 
Wa.ihlngton,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secrktart:  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  a  letter  I  have  sent  to  William  P. 
Clements,  Jr.,  Acting  Secretary  of  Defense, 
regarding  a  reduced  NATO  role  for  Great 
Britain. 

This  British  action  has,  I  believe,  injected 
the  United  States  further  Into  Britain's  rtiffi- 
cultles  with  Northern  Ireland. 

I  would  appreciate  your  comments  on  the 
present  American  position  vls-a-vls  Brit&in 
and  Northern  Ireland,  as  well  as  an  inter- 
pretation of  how  this  NATO  policy  coincides 
with  that  position. 
Sincerely, 

I,E3TEn  L.  Wolff, 
Mcmher  of  Congress. 
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VETERANS  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tlie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  <Mr.  Breaux)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  4, 
1973,  I  reintroduced  legislation  which,  if 
accepted  by  Congress,  would  have  a  di- 
rect elTect  on  a  number  of  veterans  in 
our  Nation.  I  was  especially  pleased  to 
reintroduce  my  two  bills  with  over  30 
cosponsors  on  each  piece  of  legislation. 

The  first  is  a  bill  which  I  introduced 
on  January  18,  H.R.  2254.  This  legisla- 
tion would  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  remove  the- time  limita- 
tion T\-lthin  which  programs  of  education 
for  veterans  must  be  completed.  My  bill 
would  allow  that  educational  assistance 
afforded  to  eligible  veterans  remain 
available  until  used.  Many  veterans  are 
not  able  to  begin  their  education  Imme- 
diately upon  discharge  for  various  rea- 
sons. Later  on,  when  they  would  like  to 
enroll  for  Improvement  of  skills,  or 
change  their  career  field,  the  benefits  are 
no  longer  available.  In  order  to  encour- 
age veterans  to  continue  upgrading  their 
skills  throughout  their  lifetime,  thereby 
increasing  the  effect  iveness  of  their  con- 
tribution to  the  Nation,  I  beheve  there 
should  be  no  time  limitation  on  the  vet- 
erans' use  of  the  educational  benefits  of 
the  GI  bill.  If  this  allowance  were  insti- 
tuted, veterans  would  use  (Jie  benefits  to 
suit  their  individual  i-equirement,  rather 
than  merely  to  use  those  benefits  before 
the  time  limitation  is  over. 

The  second  bill  which  I  introduced, 
H.R.  8071,  would  bring  relief  to  a  num- 
.  ber  of  veterans  with  service-connected 
disabilities.  Presentli*,  a  veteran  who  re- 
sides a  lengthy  distance  from  a  VA  hos- 
pital is  left  helpless  should  an  emergency 
arise.  Speaking  now  onlr  of  those  vet- 
eran-s  with  100-percent  service-con- 
nected disabilities,  this  man  would  re- 


ceive no  compensation  sliould  emergency 
arise  resulting  in  hospital  care  in  a  hos- 
pital other  than  VA-operated.  This  type 
of  person  in  question  is  one  who  receives 
no  reasonable  income  as  his  disability 
left  him  jobless,  he  cannot  purchase  in- 
surance, and  has  no  means  of  reaching  a 
VA  hospital  in  case  of  emergency. 

My  bill  would  provide  reimbursement 
to  any  100  percent  disabled  veteran  who 
through  threat  of  loss  of  life  must  be 
sidmitted  to  a  private  hospital  for  im- 
mediate c&re.  This  bill  would  affect  only 
a  very  small  number  of  individuals.  For 
example,  I  have  only  received  comment 
on  two  cases  of  this  nature  at  one  hos- 
/pital  since  1963.  Agreed,  this  is  a  small 
number  of  people  affected,  but  there 
should  be  asiiistancc  to  these  individuals 
when  threat  of  life  occurs. 

Our  veteran.s  have  served  their  coun- 
try with  great  dedication  and  service, 
and  I  think  it  is  now  time  that  we  in 
government  pay  more  attention  to  their 
particular  problems  and  needs  as  they 
return  to  civilian  life. 

I  am  pleased  to  release  the  ntunes  of 
those  colleagues  who  joined  in  cospon- 
sorship  of  this  lc«islation  and  look  for- 
ward to  even  more  Members  being  in- 
cluded when  I  again  reintroduce  theSfe 
two  bills  in  the  near  future. 

CosroNcor.s  op  H.R.  2254 
Rep.   Abzug,  Rep.   Alexander,  Rep.  Hoggs, 
Rep.  Bowen,  Rep.  Brown,  Rep.  Chisholm,  Rep. 
Cleveland. 

Rep.  Cochran,  Rep.  DavLs,  Rep.  deLugo, 
Rep.  Denholm,  Rep.  Drinan,  Rep.  Pauntroy, 
Rep.  Froehlich,  Rep.  Grasso,  Rep.  Har- 
rington. 

Rep.  Harvey,  Rep.  Horton,  Rep.  Ketchum, 
Rep.  Lehman,  Rep.  Long,  Rep.  Moakley,  Rep. 
Moss. 

.  Rep.  Pepper,  Rep.  Podell,  Rep.  Rarlck,  Rep. 
Stiidds,  Rep.  Thone,  Rep.  Tijrnan,  Rep. 
V.niitehurst,  Rep.  Won  Pat,  Rep.  Wyatt. 

HJl.    8071 

Rep.  Abzug,  Rep.  Alexander,  Rep.  Boggs, 
Rep.  Bowen,  Rep.  Brown,  Rep.  Chisholm,  Rep. 
Cleveland,  Rep.  Cochran,  Rep.  Davis. 

Rep.  deLuso,  Rep.  Denholm,  Rep.  Derwin- 
skl,  Rep.  Drinan,  Rep.  Pish,  Rep.  Proohllch, 
Rep.  Grasso.  Rep.  Harrington,  Rep.  Harvey. 

Rep.  Horton,  Rep.  Kemp,  Rep.  Ketchum, 
Rep.  Lehman,  Rep.  Long,  Rep.  Moakley,  Rep. 
Moss,  Rep.  Pepper,  Rep.  Podell. 

Rep.  Rarick,  Rep.  Reuss,  Rep.  Studds,  Rep. 
Thone,  Bep.  T\ernan,  Rep.  Treen,  Rep.  White- 
hurst,  Rep.  WotNt'at. 


NIXON  BUDGET  CUTS  HIT  COLUM- 
BIA MEDICAL  SERVICES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
has  wisely  authorized  the  continuation 
of  several  medical  programs  that  were 
slated  by  the  administration  for  drastic 
cuts  or  outright  abolition.  The  attached 
statement  prepared  by  the  office  of  the 
vice  president  in  charge  of  medical  af- 
fairs at  Columbia  University  shows  how 
essential  it  Is  that  the  authorized  funds 
be  appropriated  immediately: 
Nixon's  Budget  Cuts  Hit  Columbia  Medical 
Services 

Of  the  sudden  and  massive  reductions 
In  funding  proposed  In  President  Nixon's 
amended  DHflW  budget,  the  most  severe  and 


serious  in  their  import  for  the  Ccllege  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  are  those  affecting 
training  programs  and  scholarships  for  edu- 
cation In  the  health  sciences. 

Training  programs  have  been  a  major 
focus  of  activity  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
a:id  Surgeons,  as  is  appropriate  fcr  a  fac- 
ulty with  a  tradition  of  excelleace  in  medi- 
cal education  and  leadership  In  many  areas 
of  biomedical  rceearch.  Thr  productivity 
and  significance  of  the  many  individual  pro- 
grams have  been  substantial.  In  addition, 
these  programs,  which  have  been  supp<M-ted 
at  the  level  of  $6.3  million  in  fiscal  year 
72-73,  are  crucial  to  the  e.Tective  pursuit  of 
programs  designed  to  produce  the  necessary 
manpower  for  medical  research  and  research 
in  health  care,  which  are  vital  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  high-quality  patient  service,  stu- 
dents, and  bouse  staff  education. 

In  toto,  the  Ccllege  expects  to  lose  $10,140,- 
000  in  support  which  had  been  anticipated 
and  used  as  a  basis  for  committed  staffing 
and  operations  untU  quite  recently.  The 
funds  which  are  to  be  curtailed  are  very 
substantial  In  relation  to  the  College's  need 
a::d  solutions  to  the  suddenly  acute  prob- 
101113  of  maintaining  financial  solvency  have 
yet  to  be  achieved.  Indeed,  because  of  the 
a.'jrupt.;e33  of  the  decision  to  terminate  these 
programs,  the  College  is  suddenly  confronted 
with  a  most  serious,  almost  critical,  fiscal  sit- 
uation. The  pertinent  time  constraints  per- 
mit neither  exploration  and  possible  develop- 
ment of  alternative  sources  of  funding,  nor 
rational  program  phase-out  and  termination. 

Yet  these  considerations  reflect  only  some 
of  the  dimensions  of  the  probable  conse- 
quences cf  the  proposed  rebudgetlng.  E.t- 
tremely  important,  in  relation  to  the  Col- 
lege's ongoing  programs,  long-term  goals,  and 
mandated  functions,  wUl  be  the  complete 
dLruption  of  what  up  to  now  have  been 
effective  teams  of  researchers  and  teachers. 

In  particular,  several  consequences  can  be 
projected: 

1.  A  substantial  number  of  key  faculty 
members  will  be  obliged  to  redirect  their  ac- 
tivities, or  to  leave  the  College,  voluntarily  or 
otherwise. 

2.  The  College's  ability  to  train  individuals 
for  academic  positions  in  medical  education 
will  weaken,  and  qualified  candidates  wlU  no 
longer  seek  such  training. 

3.  The  pool  of  future  researchers  crucial 
to  implementation  of  existing  and  forth- 
coming technology  for  the  improvement  of 
health  delivery  systems  and  health  care  will 
bo  significantly  diminished. 

4.  The  effectiveness  of  mission-  or  target- 
oriented  research  programs  wlU  be  severely 
compromised,  since  the  most  efficient  mecha- 
nism for  disseminating  new  or  improved 
techniques,  i.e.,  the  activities  of  individuals 
specially  trained  in  these  areas,  wlU  become 
less  and  less  applicable. 

5.  The  short-run  and  long-run  effects  of 
the  above  developments  will  be  such  as  to 
make  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  College  to 
accomplish  the  objective  of  Increasing  the 
production  of  physicians,  an  objective  man- 
dated by  both  the  Executive  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  impact  of  the  budgetary  cutbacks  can 
also  be  examined  in  relation  to  discrete  pro- 
gram areas  within  the  College. 

UNDERGRADUATE   MEDICAL  EDUCATION 

In  these  times  of  Increasing  costs  to  the 
student  It  is  imperative  that  Congress  in- 
crease funding  of  the  Health  Professions 
Scholarship  Program,  as  well  as  support  the 
National  Health  Program  as  parallel  methods 
for  providing  financial  assistance  to  medical 
students.  Otherwise,  student  aid  programs  at 
Institutions  like  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  wlU  be  affected  immediately 
and  for  the  worse.  Perhaps  more  Important 
m  the  long  run,  there  may  be  deleterious 
changes  In  the  performance  of  the  American 
medical  education  system. 
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Because  of  the  substantial  and  immediat« 
reduction  In  scholarship  funds,  students  who 
are  needy  will  have  to  choose  between  bor- 
roviring  and  therefore  incurring  heavy  debts, 
or  opting  for  either  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  or  the  Armed  Forces  Programs 
and  the  several-year  period  of  "involuntary 
servitude"  these  agencies  will  require.  The 
latter  choice  will  probably  be  inescapable 
for  most  needy  students,  who  tend  to  be 
members  of  minority  groups.  Although  there 
are  no  hard  data  from  which  to  predict  the 
effect  of  scholarship  reduction  on  enrollment 
patterns.  It  can  be  ventured  that  fewer  mi- 
nority students  will  find  it  acceptable  to  at- 
tend high-cost  institutions,  particularly 
those  like  P&S,  which  would  attract  pri- 
marily the  well-to-do.  Although  low-income 
students  In  principle  could  borrow  In  order 
to  attend  private  schools  which  are  higher  In 
cost  to  the  student,  it  has  been  abundantly 
documented  In  recent  years  that  they  are 
reluctant  to  do  so.  In  addition,  because  of 
the  comparatively  high  tuition  costs  at  pri- 
vate Institutions,  wildd/e-lncome  students 
will  be  driven  to  attend  lower-cost  schools, 
since  they  wlU  ha'^  to  rely  preponderantly 
on  loans  to  pay  for  their  medical  education. 
The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  will 
consequently  find  it  Increasingly  difficult  to 
continue  its  momentum  toward  providing 
equal  educational  opportunity  to  all.  regard- 
less of  socioeconomic  background.  If  these 
changes  were  to  be  carried  further,  private 
medical  schools  might  be  transformed  into 
citadels  for  the  well-to-do  and  a  token  few 
of  the  poor. 

GRADUATE  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Implementation  of  the  proposed  budget 
cuts  would  have  extremely  serious  conse- 
quences for  the  College's  Graduate  Educa- 
tion Programs.  Among  15  programs  in  basic 
sciences  and  human  nutrition  which  were 
surveyed,  5  would  probably  have  to  be  dis- 
continued entirely;  4  would  have  to  be  dis- 
continued or  greatly  reduced  in  scope;  and 
6  would  be  moderately  to  severly  curtailed. 
Of  29  clinically  oriented  programs  surveyed, 
13  would  probably  have  to  be  abandoned;  4 
would  be  discontinued  or  sharply  curtailed: 
and  12  could  be  moderately  to  severely  cur- 
tailed. The  Impending  changes  In  these  pro- 
grams would  cause  a  serious  decline  In  the 
level  and  quality  of  education,  patient  care, 
and  research  at  this  and  affiliated  institu- 
tions. 

OTHER   EOtrCATION    PROGRAMS 

Several  other  programs  will  feel  the  impact 
of  budgetary  retrenchment  very  keenly. 

Perhaps  the  Impact  on  the  School  of  Nurs- 
ing will  be  most  dramatic.  Its  undergraduate 
Psychiatric  Program  will  have  to  be  discon- 
tinued as  of  July.  1973.  At  the  same  time, 
capitation  and  scholarship  funds  will  no 
longer  be  available.  The  status  of  previously 
approved  funds  for  the  reorganization  and 
extension  of  the  undergraduate  nursing  cur- 
riculum Is  now  uncertain;  this  program 
would  have  permitted  a  significant  reduction 
In  teaching  costs  per  student  while  it  would 
also  have  allowed  offering  nursing  education 
to  a  large  number  of  economically  disad- 
vantaged and  minority  students.  Also  to  be 
discontinued  are  the  funds  for  RN  Profes- 
sional and  Undergraduate  Public  Health 
Traineeships.  The  status  of  funding  for  the 
Graduate  Program  In  Maternity  Nursing  and 
Midwifery  Is  uncertain.  Loss  of  these  funds 
would  probably  compel  the  Immediate  cessa- 
tion of  all  graduate  education  In  the  School 
of  Nursing.  The  aggregate  impact  of  these 
cutbacks  is  such  as  to  make  inescapable 
consideration  of  the  possibility  that  the  en- 
tire School  of  Nursing  may  have  to  close  its 
doors. 

The  programs  of  the  School  of  Public 
Health  would  also  be  markedly  reduced.  Of 
IS  programs  surveyed,  4  would  probably  have 
to  be  dropped  entirely,  and  the  remaining  1 1 


would  be  markedly  to  drastically  curtailed. 
Although  difficult  to  quantify,  these  reduc- 
tions are  likely  to  have  an  adverse  impact 
on  all  areas  of  Public  Health,  but  particu- 
larly In  relation  to  environmental  problems, 
planning  health  care  systems,  and  training 
much-needed  professional  managers  wiUi 
problem-solving  orientations. 

The  Behabilitation  Afedicine  program 
would  be  significantly  reduced  in  scope. 

The  Allied  Health  Traineeship  in  Dental 
Hygiene  could  be  continued,  but  on  a  very 
limited  basis. 

The  Clinical  Cancer  Training — Dental  pro- 
gram woxild  also  probably  have  to  be  cur- 
tailed. 

Research  programs 

As  noted  above,  the  effect  of  the  revised 
budgets  on  research  programs  will  be  pro- 
fomid  and  Immediate.  No  funds  will  be  avail- 
abre  to  support  "start-up"  or  pilot  studies 
In  promising  new  avenues  of  research,  nor 
the  work  of  younger  Investigators.  Because 
funds  for  training  will  no  longer  be  provided, 
physicians  who  can  be  prepared  to  take  on 
independent  biomedical  investigation  may 
have  to  be  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the 
economically  advantaged.  At  the  same  time, 
the  College's  ability  to  offer  high-quality 
training  in  research  will  weaken  as  faculty 
members  who  lose  salary  support  reduce  their 
activities  or  leave.  It  is  not  feasible  to  fore- 
cast in  precise  terms  how  many  faculty  mem- 
bers will  be  obliged  to  leave,  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  number  will  be  substantial.  More 
than  90  faculty  members  will  be  obliged  to 
leave  within  the  next  2  years,  unless  new 
sources  of  funding  can  be  rapidly  developed. 
The  outlook  for  this  is  extremely  poor. 

It  Is  also  difficult  to  quantitate  the  effects 
of  the  budgetary  changes  on  research  mo- 
mentum. It  is  apparent  that  a  number  of 
programs  will  be  crippled  immediately,  as 
Investigators  depart  and  the  replacement 
pool  declines  precipitously.  One  must  In  ad- 
dition note  that  Intangible  effects  of  the 
abrupt  cutbacks  will  probably  also  operate. 
Even  If  the  reductions  were  restored  immedi- 
ately. It  Is  doubtful  that  young  investigators 
and  students  would  have  sufficient  confi- 
dence in  the  stability  of  the  nation's  com- 
mitment to  biomedical  research  to  entrust 
their  professional  lives  to  these  fields.  Thus 
decades  might  be  needed  to  make  up  for  the 
cumulative  loss  in  research  momentum 
which  the  amended  budget  will  probably 
cause. 

HEALTH  SERVICES  AND  COMMUNrTY  PROGRAMS 

A  number  of  Important  research  and  serv- 
ice programs  based  at  our  affiliated  hospitals 
will  be  affected  Immediately.  Exemplary  pro- 
grams such  as:  the  Harlem  Region  Stroke 
Program,  which  has  proved  to  be  a  model  for 
the  country  in  early  case  detection  and  treat- 
ment of  hypertension  and  comprehensive 
stroke  management;  the  neighborhood 
health  centers  program,  which  provides 
medical  services  to  the  medically  Indigent 
in  four  boroughs  of  New  York  City  (Eligible 
recipients  have  no  other  means  of  support 
for  medical  care.);  communicable  disease 
control  other  than  venereal  diseases  Is  being 
cut  back,  which  will  affect  inner  city  centers 
where  the  incidence  of  communicable  dis- 
eases (e.g.,  tuberculosis)  is  far  higher  than 
In  more  affluent  populations:  and  social  serv- 
ices extending  the  reach  of  medical  care — all 
these  will  be  curtailed.  Additionally,  such 
programs  as  Model  Cities,  community  action 
programs  (such  as  HAR-YOU  and  its  sub- 
sidiaries) ore  affected  by  the  new  federal 
budget. 

PHYSICAL  rACILITIES 

Tlie  College's  physical  facilities  were  de« 
signed  in  the  1920's.  At  that  time  there  were 
400  medical  and  160  dental  students.  The 
ensuing  four  decades  have  witnessed  an  al- 
most 60  percent  increase  in  the  student 
populations,  major  advances  in  educational 


technology  with  consequent  changes  In  the 
characteristics  of  teaching  areas,  and  greatly 
increased  utilization  of  space  for  researcit 
activities.  The  College's  facilities  are  now  on 
the  verge  of  obsolescence  and  without  ex- 
tensive renovation  can  accommodate  n<> 
further  Increment  in  student  load.  In  addi- 
tion, the  lack  of  the  facilities  for  utilization 
of  •antemporary  educational  technology  seri- 
ousl^imits  the  College's  ability  to  increase 
Its  teaching  productivity. 

The  urgency  of  improving  and  expanding 
teaching  facilities  is  reinforced  by  current 
governmental  policies  which  emphasize  ex- 
panded education  of  health  professionals  and 
redirection  of  training  and  research  actUT.- 
ties.  A  careful  renovation,  expansion,  and 
upgrading  of  its  teaclilng  facilities  is  impera- 
tive if  the  College  Is  to  implement  these 
policies  In  a  manner  consistent  with  improved 
teaching  productivity  and  favorable  cost- 
effectiveness  ratios.  Such  renovation  presup- 
poses relocating  ongoing  mission-  or  target- 
oriented  research  programs  which  currently 
occupy  overcroweded  or  otherwise  Inadequate 
facilities  In  order  to  free  needed  space.  How- 
ever, because  of  the  deletion  of  construc- 
tion from  research  program  grant  funding, 
such  relocation  is  impossible.  In  turn,  the 
required  renovation  cannot  be  performed. 
Consequently,  the  College's  ability  to  carry 
out  the  mandated  increases  in  health  science 
education  and  to  redirect  Its  training  and  re- 
search activities  is  critically  constrained. 

ALTERNATIVE  SOURCES  OP  SUPPORT 

The  College  has  no  non-federal  sources  of 
funds  that  would  begin  to  offset  the  federal 
funding  reductions.  Indeed,  the  pattern  of 
funding  has  required  full  commitment  of 
University  funds  as  well  as  external  funds. 
Thus,  there  are  no  residual  sources  to  draw 
upon. 

FOOTWEAR  ARTICLES  RELIEF 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Fulton)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  growing  adverse  impact  of  imports 
on  the  domestic  nonrubber  footwear  in- 
dustry over  the  last  many  yeai-s,  this 
industry  has  received  no  relief  from  dis- 
ruptive imports.  As  such  it  is  imique 
among  major  industries  which  have  been 
accorded  relief  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion and  its  predecessors. 

Over  2  years  ago  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion handed  down  a  split  decision  In  the 
escape  clause  case  on  nonrubber  foot- 
wear initiated  by  President  Nixon,  the 
only  such  case  ever  initiated  by  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  No  action  has 
been  taken  on  that  case  by  the  President 
since  the  Tariff  Commission  submitted 
its  report  to  him  on  January  15,  1971, 
although  the  split  decision  would  permit 
the  President  to  provide  import  relief 
for  the  nonrubber  footwear  industry. 

Tlie  situation  facing  the  companies 
and  their  workers  in  this  industry  has 
continued  to  deteriorate  significantly 
over  the  last  2  years  since  the  Tariff 
Commission's  split  decision. 

Net  imports  of  nonrubber  footwear  in 
1972  reached  almost  300  milhon  pairs, 
valued  at  $825  million.  In  1970,  net  Im- 
ports totaled  240  million  pairs,  valued  at 
$550  million.  Five  years  ago,  in  1968,  net 
imports  totaled  180  million  pairs,  valued 
at  $325  million. 

Tlie  import  penetration  of  the  U.S. 
market  reached  36  percent  in  1972 ;  it  was 
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30  percent  In  1970.  In  1968  it  was  22  per- 
cent. 

Domestic  production  fell  to  527  million 
pairs  in  1972,  the  lowest  since  1954.  Pro- 
duction in  1970  was  559  million  pairs.  In 
1S68  it  was  642  million  pairs. 

Imports  have  continued  to  rise  and 
production  has  continued  to  fall  in  1973. 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1973,  nonrubber 
footwear  Imports  Increased  8  percent. 
Production  fell  in  the  flist  2  months  of 
this  yeai- — latest  data  available — by  5 
percent  compared  to  the  same  period  of 
1972. 

About  200,000  workers  were  emnloyed 
in  1972;  there  were  219.000  in  1970.  In 
1968  there  were  233,000  workers.  An 
additional  100,000  workers  are  employed 
in  allied  supporting  iiidustries  for  a  total 
of  300,000  workers  dependent  on  the 
domestic  footwear  industry  for  their 
jobs. 

The  net  number  of  nonrubber  footwear 
plants  which  closed  in  1972  came  to  37. 
Over  the  last  .5  years  the  net  closings  in 
this  industry  totaled  181  plants. 

Over  the  last  5  years,  the  industry  has 
last  enough  capacity  to  produce  100  mil- 
lion pairs  of  shoes  annually. 

President  Nixon  is  a.sking  Congress  for 
new  authority  to  deal  with  problems  of 
disruptive  import  competition.  He  asked 
Congress  on  April  10,  1973  for' new  legis- 
lation to  "deal  effectively  with  rapid  in- 
creases in  imports  that  disrupt  domestic 
markets  and  displace  American  work- 
ers." He  said  that — 

Dirnaglng  Import  surges,  v.1iaiever  their 
cause,  should  be  a  matter  of  great  concern 
to  our  people  and  our  government.  I  believe 
we  should  have  elfective  uislruracnts  readi- 
ly avfiilablc  to  help  avoid  scrlciis  Injury  from 
Imports  and  give  American  industries  and 
workers  time  to  p.djust  to  Increased  imports 
in  an  orderly  way. 

But  the  instruments  exist  now  for 
dealing  with  the  disruptive  imports 
which  have  captured  over  a  third  of  the 
domestic  nonrubber  footwear  market. 
Tlie  pending  Tariff  Commission  case 
under  existing  trade  legirJation  is  one 
means  of  providing  this  relief. 

Anoiher  iii-strument  exists  In  the  action 
taken  by  the  U.S.  Government  at  the 
end  of  1972  to  reserve  its  rights  under 
GATT — General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade — to  modify  its  tariff  sched- 
ules. The  domestic  legislative  authority 
to  do  this  presently  exists  in  section  255 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  A.ct  of  1962.  one 
of  the  authorities  used  by  the  President 
on  August  15,  1971,  to  e.stabUsh  an  im- 
port surcharge. 

Nevertheless,  the  administiation  has 
rot  seen  fit  to  provide  this  industry  with 
relief.  In  the  light  of  these  circumstances 
the  noiirubber  footwear  industry  cannot 
accept  the  proposition  that  the  adminis- 
tration's new  legLilative  proposals,  if  en- 
acted, wiU  provide  it  with  import  relief 
denied  to  it  over  the  last  several  years 
in  the  face  of  existing  legislative  author- 
ity to  provide  such  relief. 

The  experience  of  the  nonrubber  foot- 
wear indu.stry  should  be  a  matter  of  con- 
corn  to  other  industries  facing  Import 
problems  in  considering  the  Intentions  of 
the  administration  to  meetuhese  prob- 
lems under  the  administration's  proposed 
trade  bill  (H.R.  6767). 


Accordingly  I  am  Introducing  this  bill 
to  provide  a  remedy  in  the  form  of  legis- 
lation that  would  provide  for  the  orderly 
marketing  of  nonrubber  footwear  Im- 
ports In  a  marmer  fair  to  producers, 
workers,  and  consumers. 


GUARDING    OUR   LAST    CONSTITU- 
TIONAL PREROGATIVE 

<Mr.  RONCALIO  of  'Wyoming  asked 
fjid  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  inclufle  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  today  written  to  Chair- 
man Dixy  Lee  Hay  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  and  I  think  the  letter 
has  severe  significance  for  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  It  is  my  feeling  that  an 
indemnity  provision  in  the  proposed 
agieements  now  planned  by  the  AEC  for 
the  consti-uction  of  an  LMFBR  wouli 
abrogate  the  Antideficiency  Act  and 
leave  the  United  States  liable  by  means 
of  Indemnification  for  cost  overruns,  ex- 
ponses  of  additional  construction,  and 
all  contractual  obligations  included  by 
the  operating  partners  in  this  project. 
This  would,  in  effect,  be  destroying  the 
last  vestige  of  justification  for  the  ex- 
istence of  this  House  of  Representatives, 
and  I  think  the  letter,  as  I  said,  is  of 
severe  interest,  and  I  hope  that  Members 
will  read  it.  It  follows  my  remarks  in  the 
Recori  today: 

Congress  of  the  Untted  States, 

V/aihington,  D.C.,  June  7,  1973. 
Hon.  Dixy  Lee  Ray. 

Chairman,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Wa^ihlngton.  DC. 

De.\r  CHArp.MAM  Ray:  As  yoti  are  well  aware 
tlio  Joint' Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  Is 
most  concerned  about  the  success  of  the  con- 
struction and  eventual  operation  of  the 
Liquid  Metal  Fast  Breeder  Rcactcr  (LMFBR) 
Dcmonstratijn  Flant.  The  proposed  agree- 
ment between  the  A  E.G.  and  Commonwealth 
EkUson  Company  (CE) .  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  (TVA)  regarding  the  Project  Man- 
agement Corporation  (PMC)  is  almost  a  re- 
ality. Hovv-ever,  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mitloe,  Mr.  Price,  informed  you  In  his  letter 
of  May  24,  one  of  the  major  obstacles,  (In 
my  mind  the  primary  obstacle)  which  blocks 
the  way  to  a  fruition  of  these  negotiations 
Is  TVA,  CE  and  PMC's  position  on  indemnity. 

The  Indemnity  to  which  I  refer  is  not  that 
covered  by  the  Price-Anderson  Act  which 
encompasses  public  llahility  in  the  event  of  a 
nuclear  incident.  It  is  rather  an  indemnity 
R^eement  which  would  leave  the  United 
States  liable  for  cost  overruns,  expenses  of 
addiilonal  constrtictlon,  and  contractuad  ob- 
ligations incurred  by  parties  whom  the  gov- 
ernment would  not  control. 

I  draw  your  attention  to  Section  9  of  the 
proposed  agreement,  AT  (49-18)-12.  Para- 
graph 9.1.  Page  18,  stipulates  that  indemnity 
will  not  be  inconsistent  with  31  USC  665, 
the  Anti-Deficiency  Act.  Paragraph  9.2,  Page 
19.  draws  out  the  contingencies  under  which 
indemnity  is  extended  to  January  13,  1972. 
Par.tgrE4>h  9.3  allows  an  extension  by  PMC  of 
indemnity  to  third  parties  when  authorized 
by  Its  Board  and  the  Project  Steering  Com- 
mittee. 

These  indemnification  clauses,  I  am  sure 
you  will  agree,  are  quite  favorable  to  the  In- 
dustry Interesta  expressed  throughout  AT 
(49-18)-12.  But  the  proposed  Indemnity 
agreement  goes  too  far.  The  revised  Justifica- 
tion Data  Arrangement,  No.  72-106  lUustrates 
the  problem.  Section  4(e)  of  the  arrangement 
states: 


"(e)  The  additional  legislative  authorisa- 
tion which  AEC  will  endeavor  to  obtain  prior 
to  the  start  of  construction  of  the  demonstra- 
tion plant  WiU  Include  authorization  for  AEC 
to  agree  to  indemnify  and  hold  harmless  PMC 
against  claims,  expenses,  and  liabilities  aris- 
ing out  of  project  activities.  Including  lia- 
bUltles.  claims  or  expenses  Incurred  by  PMC 
under  indemnities  simUarly  extended  to  CE 
and  TVA;  and  AEC  wUl  also  so  iadomnify  CE 
and  TVA." 

What  PMC,  TVA,  CE,  and  perhaps  AEC  de- 
sire is  legislative  exemption  from  the  Antl- 
Deficlency  Act.  It  Is  only  through  congres- 
sional flat  that  the  industries  can  accomplish 
token  compliance  with  Paragraph  9.1  of  the 
proposed  contract.  Subsection  (a)  of  31  USC 
665  provides  that  no  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  shall  make  or  authorize 
expenditures  or  obligations  in  excess  of  any 
appropriation  or  in  advance  of  any  appro- 
priation. Subsection  (c)(>)  of  the  same  act 
specifically  prohibits  the  creation  of  a  de- 
ficiency in  an  appropriation  established  for 
a  definite  period  of  time.  Subsection  (c)  (2) 
does  allow  for  apportioiuueut  of  appropria- 
tions but  sucti  an  undertaking  must  comply 
with  the  strict  notice  requirements  spelled 
out  in  Subsection  (d)  (2). 

Apportionment  of  appropriations  is  safe- 
guarded from  abuse  by  legislative  standards. 
Deficiency  expenditures  are  disallowed  on 
grounds  of  public  policy.  For  years  the  muni- 
tions Uidustry  and  airplane  manufacturers 
have  attempted  to  avoid  the  Autl-Deflciency 
Act  and  only  rarely  have  they  achieved  their 
go^.ls.  The  Boeing  SST  project  two  years  ago 
and  government  sub:;idlzation  of  Lockheed 
last  year  are  examples  of  the  circuitous  routes 
which  these  Industries  are  prone  to  take  in 
order  to  obtain  direct  grants  In  aid  from  the 
Congress  and  thus  circumvent  the  Antl-De- 
flclency  Act.  The  indemnity  agreement  now 
sought  would  raise  the  specter  of  deficiency 
expenditures  and  open  this  Pandora's  Box  to 
innumerable  government  contractors,  many 
of  whom  would  take  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  shortcoming  of  such  a  system  In 
the  financing  of  government  sponsored  proj- 
ects can  readily  be  appreciated  by  noting  the 
recent  revelation  of  Department  of  Defense 
overruns  and  DOD's  failure  to  report  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  financed  in  the 
past  two  fiscal  quarters. 

The  proposed  indemnity  agreement  is  con- 
trary to  AEC  and  general  government  cost 
principles.  This  is  not  to  say  that  "open- 
ended"  financing  is  undeslreable  in  itself. 
Only  when  the  allocation  of  risk  becomes 
arbitrary  and  unreasonable  does  such  budg- 
etary conduct  become  inherently  dangerous. 
An  unappropriated  indemnity  agreement, 
however.  Is  clearly  in  the  realm  of  arbitrary 
and  unreasonable. 

Mr.  Price  has  spoken  for  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee and  I  reartirm  our  position:  An  in- 
demnity agreement  of  the  nature  now  re- 
quested is  not  acceptable  until  Congress 
appropriates  funds  which  wUl  satisfy  liabili- 
ties incurred  by  tlie  AEC  through  indemni- 
fication. If  this  is  not  agreeable  to  TVA,  CE, 
and  PMC  then  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  the 
LMFBR  contract  can  be  renegotiated  with 
any  number  of  utility  companies  which  will 
take  a  reasonable  stance  on  this  matter. 

Our  governmental  scheme  of  checks  and 
balances  npcessitates  strict  budgetary  control 
by  means  of  authorization  and  appropriation. 
Tlie  power  of  the  pjirse  Is  the  last  significant 
constitutional  power  retained  by  the  legis- 
lative branch.  To  permit  deficiency  expendi- 
tures would  dilute  this  authority  and  set  a 
precedent  which  would  be  difQcult  If  not  im- 
possible to  overcome.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  must  not  give  a  blank  check 
to  any  individual  or  body,  public  or  private. 
Respectfully, 

TBMO  ROIfCAUO, 

Congresrman  for  Wyoming. 
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A  HOMESTEAD  PATENT  FOR 
RUSSELL  G.  WELLS 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  mtroducing  legisla- 
tion which  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands 
in  Wyoming.  This  proposal  is  in  behalf 
0^  Mr.  Russell  G.  Wells,  of  Converee 
County,  Wyo.,  who  has  spent  the  past 
decade  trying  to  reinstate,  establish,  and 
prove  up  his  homesteads  nortli  of 
£>ouglas. 

Russell  G.  Wells  commenced  his  home- 
steads in  1934  near  Bill,  Wyo.  Because  of 
the  depression  and  drought  he  was  un- 
able to  make  a  living  off  the  homesteads 
so  he  went  into  the  Civilian  Conservation 
.  Corps  camp  and  later  joined  the  U.S. 
Navy  in  the  late  1930s.  Mr.  Wells  served 
on  active  duty  in  the  combat  areas  of  the 
South  Pacific  during  World  War  II  and 
in  Korean  waters  during  that  conflict.  In 
1957  he  was  retired  and  transferred  to 
the  Naval  ReseiTe  where  he  remains 
today. 

In  1951  the  Buieau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment canceled  Mr.  Wells'  homestead  en- 
tries claiming  that  he  failed  to  keep  them 
notified  of  his  whereabouts.  It  later 
turned  out  that  Russell  Wells  was  on 
secret  duty  in  Korean  waters  and  was 
unable  to  even  advise  his  own  family  of 
his  whereabouts.  When  the  entries  were 
canceled  in  1951  the  lands  in  question 
were  taken  up  for  leasing  under  section 
15  of  the  Taylor  Act  and  have  con- 
tinued— even  to  this  date — to  be  leased  to 
a  third  party  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
homesteader.  Due  to  leasing,  some  of  the 
fence  improvements  of  the  homesteader 
were  moved  or  torn  down,  and  grazing 
livestock  did  some  damage  to  the  home- 
steader's cabin. 

This  leasing,  naturally,  caused  Mr. 
Wells  some  difficulty  in  his  proof.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  these  difficulties,  he  has  been 
successful  in  meeting  the  residence  re- 
quirements and  the  cost  of  valuable  im- 
provements required  by  the  Homestead 
law.  After  1965  hearings,  the  BLM  Di- 
rector in  Washington  reversed  the  eailier 
cancellation  decision  of  the  Cheyenne 
Land  Office,  and  admitted  error  in  can- 
celing his  entries. 

There  are  two  Issues  remaining:  First, 
whether  or  not  the  homesteader's  cabin 
was  "habitable"  on  July  8, 1966— the  date 
of  submitting  final  proof;  and  second, 
whether  or  not  the  homesteader's  cabin 
is  located  exactly  on  the  enti-y  lands, 
and  if  not.  the  significance  thereof. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  Russell  Wells'  cabin 
Is  not  luxurious;  It  was  put  there  in 
1934  as  a  homesteader's  shack  and  has 
naturally  deteriorated  over  the  years. 
However,  In  the  hearing  record  Mr.  Wells 
and  three  witnesses  stated  that  the  cabin 
is  habitable. 

As  to  whether  or  not  the  cabin  Is  on 
the  entry  lands,  the  controlling  question 
should  be  the  good  faith  of  the  home- 
steader in  placing  the  cabin  where  It  Is, 
believing  It  to  be  on  the  entry  lands. 
The  Government  has  never  questioned 
Mr.  Wells'  good  faith  in  locating  the 
cabin  where  he  did.  It  may  be  that  the 
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cabin  is  not  on  the  entry  lands  by  pos- 
sibly as  far  as  1,600  feet,  for  the  custom 
in  1934  in  the  area  was  to  establish  lo- 
cations as  nearly  as  possible  using  exist- 
ing fences  and  other  markers,  some  of 
which  were  incorrect.  However,  Mr.  Wells 
placed  his  cabin  in  good  faith,  believing 
it  to  be  on  his  lauds. 

In  view  of  the  establishment  by  Mr. 
Russell  G.  Wells  of  all  the  other  require- 
ments of  the  Homestead  Law  and  his  ex- 
cellent record  of  service  to  ^his  Nation,  I 
feel  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should 
convey  these  lands  to  Mr.  Wells.  The 
land  involved  is  plain,  old  Wyoming  dry 
grazing  land — no  water — except  the  wells 
and  dikes  placed  on  it  by  the  home- 
steader. The  lands  are  situated  65  miles 
fi-om  the  nearest  \own.  and  contain  no 
knov/n  mineral  value.  The  value  of  the 
639.52  acres  involved  would  total  ap- 
proximately $6,400. 

I  am  hopeful  Congress  will  see  fit  to 
act  on  this  matter,  and  that  it  can  be 
dispensed  with  equitably  and  promptly. 


WYOMING'S  SCENIC  AND  WILD 
CLARK'S  FORK  RIVER 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remr.rks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  would  designate  a  portion  of 
the  Clark's  Fork  River  in  my  State  of 
Wyoming  for  potential  addition  to  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  River  System. 

The  Clark's  Fork  River  flows  through 
the  Shoshone  National  Forest  in  north- 
west Wyoming,  tlie  first  national  forest 
in  the  United  States,  created  by  Presi- 
dent Benjamin  Harrison  on  March  30, 
1891. 

Outstanding  recreational  opportuni- 
ties abound  along  the  rivei".  The  river 
itself  boasts  superb  fishing;  the  canyon 
serves  as  the  habitat  for  several  species 
of  l>oth  large  and  small  game  and  wild- 
life. And  because  the  Shoshone  National 
Forest  borders  on  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  there  is  a  high  rate  of  visitor  usage 
in  the  Clark's  Fork  River  area. 

Clark's  Fork  River  is  unique  in  its  out- 
standing scenic  beauty,  and  it  surely 
qualifies  for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  River*  System. 


WYOMING'S  SCENIC  AND  WILD 
GREEN  RIVER 

'Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recoho  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Ml-.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  was  established  in  1968  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  embarked  upon 
a  nationwide  search  for  potential  rivers 
that  might  be  suitable  for  wild  and  scenic 
classification. 

In  September  1970.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture announced  the  joint  Identifica- 
tion of  all  or  portions  of  47  rivers  in  24 
States  as  potential  additions.  One  of 


these  was  the  Green  River  in  my  State  of 
Wyoming. 

This  initial  Identification  simply  says 
that  the  Green  River  may  have  some 
characterlistics  which  might  make  it 
worthy  for  inclusionin  the  National  Wi-d 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Sjrstem,  and  is,  in  ef- 
fect, a  holding  category.  My  bill  seeks  to 
move  the  Green  River  from  this  holding 
category  to  an  "active"  category  so  that 
a  detailed  and  specific  study  can  get  un- 
derviay. 

THE  NEED  FOR  FAIRNESS  IN 
SBA  LOAN  POLICY 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tuesday, 
Jime  5,  Thomas  Kleppe,  Administrator 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
appeared  before  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member.  At  that  time  I  raised  with  him 
a  problem  that  has  long  concerned  me: 
The  SBA's  allocations  of  direct  loan 
funds  under  the  economic  opportunity 
loan  and  section  7(a)  programs  that  dis- 
criminate against  some  persons  because 
of  their  race  or  national  origin. 

Presently,  funds  are  allocated  in  these 
progiams  in  two  categories:  0-2,  the 
minority  category;  and  0-1  and  0-3,  the 
nonminority  category.  Some  administra- 
tive fiexibility  is  given  to  the  regional 
oflices  in  that  0-1  and  0-3  funds  can  be 
moved  to  the  0-2  category;  but  fimds 
cannot  be  moved  from  the  0-2  into  the 
0-1  and  0-3  category.  In  recent  years  a 
far  greater  percentage  of  the  funds  has 
been  allocated  to  the  0-2  category.  For 
instance,  in  the  third  quirter  of  this  fiscsl 
year,  $275,000  was  'allocated  to  the  New 
York  region  for  direct  loan  assistance  for 
the  nonminority  category;  $2,425,000  was 
allocated  for  the  minority  category. 

The  effect  of  such  a  rigid  separation 
between  so-called  minorities  and  non- 
minorities  is  that  there  is  a  large  back- 
log of  applications  and  tentatively  ap- 
proved requests  for  asi^istance  in  the  non- 
minority  category  and  no  backlog  in  the 
minority  category.  In  fact  there  have 
been  instances  when  regional  offices  have 
had  to  turn  back  to  the  Treasury  funds 
that  had  been  allocated  to  the  0-2  cate- 
gory because  they  could  not  be  used; 
there  was  no  demand  for  them. 

The  Intent  of  Congress  in  passing  the 
direct  loan  program  was  to  provide  in- 
centives for  investment  in  small  business 
concerns  owned  by  persons  who  are 
socially  or  economically  disadvantaged. 
The  SBA's  concern  should  be  with  per- 
sons who  aret  held  back  from  the  eco- 
nomic mainsweam  because  they  are 
socially  or  economically  disadvantaged, 
not  simply  that  they  are  members  of  a 
minority  group.  The  effect  of  drawing 
distinctions  and  limiting  the  definition  of 
minority  brings  you  to  the  absurd  situa- 
tion in  which  an  Eskimo  living  in  the  city 
of  New  York  could  receive  a  loan  under 
0-2  while  an  Italo-Amerlcan  in  much 
greater  financial  need  could  not.  Indeed, 
there  was  the  case  of  Lou  Brock  who 
received  a  direct  loan  In  1969  under  the 
0-2   category   while  his  own  financial 
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situation  was  enviable.  Mr.  Brock  was  a 
St.  Louis  Cardinal  with  an  annual  salary 
of  approximately  $125,000. 

Let  me  tell  you  when  I  first  became 
aware  of  this  problem.  It  was  when  some 
people  whopre  Hasidic  Jews  came  to  me 
because  they  were  unable  to  qualify  as 
minority  members  and  because  of  the 
funding  situation  were  unable  to  get 
needed  assistance  from  the  SBA.  Hasidic 
Jews  are  a  small  group  of  highly  ortho- 
dox Jews  with  special  customs.  Many 
have  suffered  economic  hardships  be- 
cause of  their  minority  status  and  dis- 
tinct attire. 

At  first  I  requested  that  they  be  added 
to  the  list  of  minoriti^.  But  as  I  exam- 
ined the  matter,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  was  the  wrong  s^pproach  be- 
cause in  almost  evei-y  place  in  this  coim- 
try  some  group  constitutes  a  minority 
even  when  it  may  be  a  majority  else- 
where. So.  for  example,  there  are  towns 
across  this  country  where  Catholics  and 
Jews  are  still  discriminated  against — 
where  those  of  Irish,  Italian,  and  Slavic 
backgroimds  are  not  held  in  the  highest 
regard  and  sufifer  economic  and  social 
ostracism.  That  is  not  to  say  that  the 
blacks,  Spanish  sumamcd  and  other 
minority  groups  have  not  and  are  not 
being  discriminated  against  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  On  examination  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  just  as  I  am  opposed  to 
quotas  at  the  university  level  for  either 
students  or  teachers  or  in  any  job  or  pro- 
fession, I  am  opposed  to  quotas  in  the 
Small  Business  Administration  too.  We 
have  a  responsibility  to  every  American 
who  is  economically  or  socially  disad- 
vantaged whether  or  not  he  happens  to 
fit  into  a  defined  minority  group. 

Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  to  make 
distinctions  between  individuals  other- 
wise eligible  and  in  need  of  financial  as- 
sistance on  the  basis  of  their  race,  color, 
creed,  or  national  origin,  is  unconstitu- 
tional in  that  it  would  be  a  denial  of  equal 
protection  of  our  laws.  An  individual 
socially  or  economically  deprived  who 
files  his  application  for  Federal  assist- 
ance must  have  it  treated  on  the  merits. 
Let  me  indicate  what  happens  when  it 
is  not  so  treated. 

I  have  been  told  of  the  following  which, 
if  true,  is  surely  bizarre.  An  Hasidic  Jew 
in  the  city  of  New  York  not  eligible  under 
0-2  because  he  was  an  Hasidic  Jew. 
later  became  eligible  and  received  as- 
sistance under  0-2  when  he  established 
that  he  had  been  born  in  Uruguay  and 
thus  fit  in  the  Spanish -surname  cate- 
gory. 

Therefore,  in  committee  Tuesday, 
June  5,  I  introduced  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  extending  the  SBA's  authoriza- 
tion, to  prohibit  the  SBA  from  making 
special  distinctions  between  persons, 
otherwise  eligible  for  assistance  luider 
these  programs,  who  are  members  of  a 
so-called  minority  group  and  those  who 
are  not  members  of  a  minority  group. 
The  amendment  was  accepted. 

I  want  to  reiterate,  as  I  have  on  many 
occasions  that  while  I  oppose  rigid 
quotas.  I  am  for  reaching  out  and  tak- 
ing affirmative  action  to  encourage  and 
assist  minorities,  and  make  them  aware 
of  programs  that  are  available,  and  help 
them  apply  for  assistance.  But  it  is  only 


fair  to  those  competing  for  funds  that 
what  limited  financial  aid  is  available, 
goes  to  those  Individuals  who  are  the 
most  economically  or  socially  disadvan- 
taged. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  MASS  TRANSIT 
CRISIS 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarlcs  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  New 
York  City  is  confronted  by  a  serious  mass 
transit  financing  crisis  which  threatens 
to  push  the  fare  price  way  over  its  pres- 
ently too-high  level  of  35  cents. 

What  New  York's  bus  and  subway  sys- 
tem needs  is  an  infusion  of  funds  from 
the  Federal  Highway  Ti-ust  Fund  in  or- 
der to  modernize  outdated  equipment, 
track,  stations,  and  terminals.  Moreover, 
Federal  operating  subsidies  should  be 
provided  to  prevent  the  public  transpor- 
tation system  of  America's  largest  city 
from  pricing  its  ride  at  a  level  which  will 
seriously  burden  working  people,  senior 
citizens,  and  schoolchildren.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  devote  serious  attention  to 
these  proposals. 

Mr.  Theodore  W.  Kheel,  the  noted 
New  York  attorney  and  labor  mediator 
and  an  expert  on  transportation,  has 
written  a  fine  article  for  New  York  Maga- 
zine in  which  he  stresses  that  the  35 
cents  fare  must  not  be  increased,  a  posi- 
tion which  I  strongly  support. 

In  his  article  of  April  13,  1973,  entitled 
"A  Fare  Question:  The  Issue  the  Candi- 
dates Don't  Discuss,"  Mr.  Kheel  suggests 
additional  ways  of  preserving  the  35 
cents  fare.  I  request  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
A  P.\RE  QrESTioN :  The  Issue  the  Candidates 
Don't  Discuss 
( By  Theodore  W.  Kheel ) 

Any  number  can  play  musical  chairs  for 
Mayor.  All  one  has  to  do  Is  choose  the  party 
he  wants  to  play  In  and  find  10,000  people  to 
sponsor  him.  This  year  the  line-up  of  players 
and  parties  has  been  so  filled  with  hilarity 
and  surprise  that  we  have  forgotten,  ap- 
parently, that  there  Is  a  serious  side  of  the 
game.  It's  called  speaking  on  the  Issues.  The 
primary  election  Is  less  than  six  weeks  away 
now,  and  no  end  to  the  frivolity  Is  In  sight. 
If  we  encourage  the  candidates  to  go  on  en- 
tertaining us  instead  of  demanding  that  they 
speak  plainly  about  real  issues,  we  shall  soon 
pay  a  heavy  price  for  their  folly,  and  our  own. 

My  agenda  of  real  Issues  Is  probably  no  dif- 
ferent from  anyone  else's — I've  got  crime  high 
up  on  my  list,  along  with  children  who  can't 
read  and  housing  that  isn't  getting  built.  But 
because  It  is  so  fundamental  to  everything 
else  that  happens  in  New  York  City,  my  list 
also  Includes,  at  the  very  top,  the  cost  of  a 
subway  and  bus  ride.  No  serious  candidate  for 
Mayor  thus  far  Is  even  talking  about,  much 
less  proposing  a  program  for,  the  preservation 
of  the  35-cent  fare.  Under  present  arrange- 
ments, the  35-cent  token  is  almost  certainly 
doomed  at  the  end  of  the  year.  One  might 
think  someone  running  for  high  office  would 
give  a  damn. 

We  have  to  count  ourselves  lucky  that  the 
fare  Is  "only"  35  cents  right  now.  It  went 
from  30  cents  to  35  cents  on  January  5, 
1972 — Instead  of  45  or  even  50  cents — only 
because  In  late  1971  for  the  first  time  In  his- 
tory the  City  of  New  York  granted.  In  effect, 
a  direct,  outright  subsidy  of  $200  million  to 
the  New  York  City  Transit  .Authority  to  cover 


the  operating  deficit  of  the  city's  transporta- 
tion system.  The  state  came  through  for  us 
then,  over  the  prostrate  bodies  of  a  lot  of 
upstate  legislators,  only  because  Governor 
Rockefeller  was  trying  to  buy  otir  votes  for  a 
$2.5-billlon  transportation  bond  Issue  he  had 
hoped  to  peddle.  That  bond  Issue,  which  paid 
lip  service  to  the  idea  of  a  balanced  trans- 
portation system,  actually  would  have  chiefly 
benefited  the  highway  lobby,  and  it  was  de- 
feated. As  a  practical  matter,  though,  the 
Governor  coiildut  "undiscover"  the  money 
he  had  Just  "found"  to  help  us.  and  so  we  got 
a  small  break. 

Such  luck  won't  happen  again.  In  1971 
Rockefeller  promised  to  make  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  ways  to  finance  mass  trans- 
portation on  a  regional  basis — the  only  sen- 
sible way  to  plan.  He  made  that  promise  to 
the  Regional  Plan  Association  in  return  for 
R.P.A.'s  support  of  his  bond  Issue.  After 
voters  turned  him  down  on  the  bond  Issue. 
R.P.A.  reminded  him  of  his  promise,  and  so 
did  I.  If  such  a  study  has  been  made  or  is 
under  way,  it  is  even  less  In  evidence  than 
White  House  testimony  on  Watergate. 

To  keep  the  fare  at  35  cents  for  another 
two  years  would  take  about  twice  as  much— 
$400  million— In  direct  operating  subsidies, 
even  if  the  transit  unions  win  no  Increases 
when  their  contracts  expire  next  April.  Even 
If  the  Governor  wanted  to  help  the  city  out 
again- without  the  Incentive  of  another 
bond  Issue  to  sell— that  kind  of  help  from 
Albany  is  simply  not  in  the  cards. 

But  we  need  not  wait  for  the  Governor. 
There  are  things  we  can  do  on  our  own. 

My  premise  Is  that  clean,  pleasant,  efficient 
mass  transportation  Is  essential  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  city  and  that,  at  the  same  time, 
In  a  free  society  people  should  not  be  ordered 
to  ride  subways  or  forbidden  to  drive  their 
cars.  Instead,  we  can  influence  people's  choice 
by  structuring  the  prices  of  those  choices. 

Today  there  are  about  one  billion  fewer 
riders  per  year  on  our  subways  than  there 
were  in  1947.  The  fare  went  from  a  nickel  to  a 
dime  that  year.  With  each  successive  fare  In- 
crease the  number  of  riders  has  declined.  And 
no  wonder.  It  not  only  costs  seven  times  as 
much  to  ride  the  subways,  but  we  get  half  as 
much  In  service  for  the  price,  making  the 
real  fare  70  cents,  not  35  cents. 

At  the  same  time,  we  continue  to  build  up 
our  central  city,  the  hub  that  makes  New 
York  unique,  all  the  while  making  It  more 
difficult  to  get  to  and  from  It. 

True,  we  have  put  a  shovel  In  the  ground 
for  the  Second  Avenue  subway  after  talking 
about  it  for  54  years  and,  more  than  twenty 
years  ago.  voting  $500-mllllon  to  build  It. 
But  that  is  comfort  of  a  ver>-  remote  kind. 
It  will  be  at  least  the  year  2,000  before  that 
subway  Is  fully  operational,  if  then.  The 
city's  health  and  well-being  simply  cannot 
afford  that  long  a  wait.  Besides  with  current 
use  of  our  existing  system  down  some  40 
per  cent  from  its  1947  peak,  how  do  we  know 
that  people  will  use  the  Second  Avenue  sub- 
way in  numbers  large  enough  to  Justify  It^ 
cost?  We  must  find  a  way  to  Improve  the 
existing  subway  facilities  and  lower  th--  price 
so  that  people  now  attracted  to  automobile.-; 
will  return  to  mass  transit.  If  the  subwav 
system  could  recover  even  half  the  riders  it 
had  In  1947.  we  could  realize  great  financial 
benefits.  The  capital  cost  of  these  facilities 
(the  total  runs  into  the  billions)  has  alreadv 
been  paid. 

Is  it  financially  feasible  to  provide  better, 
cleaner,  and  more  attractive  subway  service? 
The  answer  depends  on  the  accounting  sy.s- 
tcm  we  use.  Yes.  It  wlU  cost  the  Transit 
Authority  more  money  to  run  the  subways, 
even  taking  Into  account  added  revenues 
from  more  passengers.  But  it  Is  bound  to 
save  the  users  and  other  taxpayers  billions 
of  dollars  In  lower  fares,  less  crowded  streets. 
reduced  air  pollution,  and  Improved  busine.ss 
conditions. 
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Tills  Is  not  wishful  thinking.  Atlanta  has 
demonstrated  that  such  accounting  is  real. 
Last  year  that  city  cut  Its  bus  fare  from  40 
to  15  cents.  Representative  Andrew  Young  of 
AtlAuta,  who  considers  Improved  and  less 
costly  transportation  the  major  Issue  of  the 
moment  for  minorities,  believes  this  cut  has 
done  more  to  promote  Atlanta's  current  ren- 
al:sance  and  boom  than  any  other  single 
factor. 

As  p.^.rt  of  a  program  for  our  subway  sys- 
tem, I  propose  a  fare  reduction  to  15  cents 
ii  the  non-ru.sh  hours.  This  will  encourage 
riders  to  use  the  system  precisely  when  It 
can  handle  them,  and  It  will  bring  customers 
to  entertainment,  cultural  attractions,  and 
the  fabulous  shopping  In  our  central  city. 
It  win  do  more  for  business  in  New  York 
City  than  a  dozen  convention  csnters  and 
other  structures  built  without  thought  about 
their  impact  on  the  means  of  getting  to  and 
from  them. 

Equally  important,  the  35-cent  fare  must 
be  kept  at  Its  present  level  after  December  31, 
1973,  when  the  pressure  for  a  hike  will  be  on. 
Where  will  the  money  come  from?  For  rea- 
sons of  fairness  as  well  as  need,  there  Is  one 
main  source  which  must  be  tapped :  the  driv- 
ers of  private  automobiles  who  choose  to 
commute  to  and  from  the  central  city,  usu- 
ally one  to  a  car.  Considering  the  benefits 
they  receive  and  the  costs  they  Impose  on 
the  public  as  compared  with  users  of  mass 
transportation,  they  are  being  subsidized  on 
a  ratio  of  at  least  10  to  1. 

The  price  they  pay  must  be  brought  Into 
at  least  rough  balan^'  with  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  facilities  the  public  pro- 
vides, and  that  must  include  the  cost  of  traf- 
fic congestion  and  air  pollution.  It  can  be 
done  with  equitable  and  workable  taxes, 
fees,  tolls,  and  charges  related  to  what  auto- 
mobile users  get  In  return  for  what  they 
pay.  (As  a  point  of  comparison,  if  we  bad 
raised  the  tolls  on  the  George  Washington 
Bridge  at  the  same  rate  that  we  raised  the 
subway  fare,  It  would  now  cost  $7  a  round- 
trip  Instead  of  $1.) 

This  is  a  tough  program  for  politicians.  It 
means  stepping  on  the  toes  not  only  of  those 
affluent  enough  to  use  a  car  to  get  to  work 
but  also  on  the  toes  of  the  most  effective 
propagandists  In  the  country,  the  highway 
lobby.  The  Senate  vote  last  month  to  open 
up  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  at  least  par- 
tially to  mass  transportation  Is  encourag- 
ing. But  the  House  shot  down  a  similar 
measure  last  year  and  may  again.  The  High- 
way Trust  Fund,  created  In  1956,  takes  in 
some  $6  billion  annually  In  taxes  on  auto- 
mobiles and  gasoline  which  can  only  be  used 
for  highways  planned  and  subsidized  by  the 
Fund.  Although  the  money  Is  now  being 
spent  at  the  rate  of  Just  $4  billion  a  year,  its 
powerful  supporters,  needless  to  say,  are  not 
about  to  give  any  of  It  up  quietly.  The  only 
organized  opponent  the  highway  lobby  has 
Is  the  Highway  Action  Coalition  headed  by 
John  Kramer,  a  young  and  skillful  Callfor- 
nlan.  I  am  chairman  of  his  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. But  the  funds  this  group  has  to  spend 
on  lobbying  are  insignificant  compared  to 
the  resourc;s  of  the  proponents  of  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund.  Opening  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  to  mass  transportation  should  be  a 
matter  of  discussion  In  the  mayoral  election. 

The  mayoral  candidates  must  also  be  asked 
to  support  the  suit  the  City  has  brought 
against  General  Motors  Corporation.  New 
York  has  Instituted  a  class  action  In  be- 
half of  all  cities  similarly  situated  against 
G.M.  for  monopolizing  and  overcharging  in 
the  buses  It  manufactures  and  sells.  (GJf., 
for  openers,  is  claiming  that  it  cannot  get  a 
fair  trial  In  New  York  City  because  of  some 
of  the  statements  I  myself  and  others  have 
made.  It  believes  it  can  get  a  fair  trial  in 
Detroit.)  O.M.  makes  more  than  baU  of  all 
ears  manufactured  and  sold  In  this  coun- 
try, and  the  City  alleges  that  O.M.  has  a 


virtual  monopoly  of  bus  manufacturing  as 
well.  But  these  two  businesses  are  in  sharp 
competition  with  each  other.  The  more  buses 
that  are  sold,  the  less  the  demand  for  cars. 
Given  the  length  of  time  It  takes  to  build 
a  commuter  railroad  or  a  new  subway,  or 
even  to  improve  existing  ones,  bus  transpor- 
tation may  weU  be  the  last  hope  for  Amer- 
ica's cities.  There  is  room  for  great  improve- 
ment In  bus  technology.  And  competition 
would  surely  bring  the  price  down.  But  with 
a  strangle  hold  en  the  market.  General  Mo- 
tors has  no  real  Incentive  to  promote  buses; 
that  would  merely  reduce  car  sales.  This,  too, 
must  Ire  made  a  subject  of  political  debate 
this  year. 

One  additional  point:  regardle.ss  of  who  Is 
Mayor,  the  city  alone  cannot  do  the  Job. 
Transportation  must  be  approached  region- 
ally, since  people  move  around  without  re- 
t;.ird  to  the  city's  geographical  boundaries, 
crossing  state  and  city  lines.  There  are,  be- 
sides, alternative  ways  of  getting  about.  This 
calls  for  a  central  agency  with  the  power  to 
plan  a  balanced,  coordinated  system  on  a 
regional  basis.  The  Port  Authority,  created 
for  that  very  purpose,  has  the  mandate,  the 
jiu-lsdlction,  the  resources,  and  the  talents 
to  do  the  job. 

For  one  brief  moment,  when  Governor 
Rockefeller  got  New  York  to  repeal  Its  side 
of  the  1962  statutory  covenant  limiting  the 
Authority's  role  In  mass  transit,  I  thought 
we  were  going  to  get  the  Port  Authority  back 
to  Its  original  mandate.  But  under  pressure 
from  Governor  Cahlll  of  New  Jersey  and  the 
band  market.  Rockefeller  retreated.  The  bat- 
tle to  get  the  Port  Authority  to  plan  and 
develop  a  coordinated  system  of  transpor- 
tation for  the  metropolitan  area  must  con- 
tinue. 

By  doubling  the  tolls  on  Port  Authority 
bridges  and  tunnels,  we  can  raise  an  addi- 
tional $75  million  that  would  help  mass 
transit  If  (1)  applied  directly  to  subsidize 
the  fare;  or  (2)  used  to  support  another  $1 
billion  in  Port  Authority  bonds  for  capital 
improvements  In  mass  transit  facilities.  (If 
the  new  revenues  were  used  to  support  addi- 
tional bonds.  It  would  raise  the  Port  Author- 
ity's borrowing  capacity  to  more  than  $3 
billion.)  Ihe  candidates  for  Mayor  should 
speak  to  this  issue  as  well. 

These  proposals,  alas,  have  one  serious 
drawback — they  aren't  very  funny.  They 
merely  concern  the  very  circulatory  system 
through  which  the  city's  llfeblood  flows.  And 
this  just  happens  to  be  the  year  we  pick  a 
new  Mayor.  What  a  dumb  time  to  raise 
serious  issues. 


PRESIDENT  SHOULD  CANCEL  SALE 
OF  PHANTOMS  TO  ARABS 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed sale  of  24  to  30  F-4  Phantom  Jet 
fighter-bombers  to  Saudi  Arabia  is  deeply 
disturbing.  Insofar  as  the  U.S.  pos- 
ture in  the  Middle  East  to  date  has  been 
one  of  maintaining  a  regional  military 
balance  and  providing  Israel  with  mili- 
tary assistance  to  enable  that  country 
to  preserve  its  independence  and  terri- 
torial integrity,  the  recently  publicized 
administration  decision  to  furnish  Phan- 
toms to  Saudi  Arabia  appears  to  repre- 
sent a  total  aboutface  in  our  estab- 
li!?hed  policy. 

The  sale  serves  no  purpose  from  the 
standpoint  of  American  interests,  and 
the  Saudi  Arabians  face  no  realistic  ex- 
tei'nal  or  internal  tlireat  which  warrants 


furnishing  them  with  this  sophisticated 
supersonic  aerial  we.iponry. 

A  very  real  danger  exists  that  these 
aircraft  may  son\eday  be  utilized  against 
Israel,  for  the  Phantoms  possess  tlie 
capability  of  attacking  Israel  and  return- 
ing to  Saudi  Arabia  without  refueling. 
We  also  must  not  overlook  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  Saudis  may  transship 
tliese  planes  to  other  Arab  states  which 
are  hostile  to  Israel,  despite  any  "guar- 
antees" in  sales  contracts  that  this 
would  not  happen.  Lei  us  not  forget  that 
in  1967,  Jordan  utilized  its  American- 
supplied  t?.nks  to  maunt  an  offensive 
land  assault  a:iainst  Israel. 

Today  I  have  written  to  the  President 
urging  him  not  to  proceed  with  tliis  sale 
of  Phantoms  to  Saudi  Arabia,  and  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  in  the  Congi'ess 
to  take  similar  action.  As  a  member  of 
tlie  Near  East  Subcommittee  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  I  intend  to  exert 
every  effort  in  the  committee  and  in  the 
full  Congi-ess  to  persuade  the  adminis- 
tration to  reverse  its  dangerous  new 
policy. 

The  text  of  my  letter  to  the  President 
follows: 

House  op  Repbesentatives,^ 
Washington.  D.C.,  June  7,jf§73. 
The  Peesident,  \ 

The  White  House. 
Waahiiigton,  DC. 

De-'.r  Mr.  President:  I  am  deeply  con- 
ceriicd  by  the  Administration's  reported  de- 
cision to  sell  24  to  30  F-4  Phantom  jet 
fighter-bombers  to  Saudi  Arabia,  The  sale  of 
these  Jets  would  serve  no  useful  purpose 
from  the  standpoint  of  American  Interests, 
and  the  danger  exists  that  they  would  be 
utilized  in  an  armed  conflict  against  Israel. 

Tlie  proposed  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  ap- 
pears to  represent  a  complete  reversal  of  our 
U.S.  Middle  East  policy  of  maintaining  a 
military  balance  in  the  region.  No  valid 
reason  has  been  advanced  for  arming  the 
Saudi  Arabians  with  Phantom  bombers  at 
this  time.  The  Saudis  face  no  realistic  ex- 
ternal threat  which  justifies  providing  them 
with  this  sophisticated  aerial  weaponry,  and 
the  F-4  would  be  of  little  use  In  meeting 
the  tlireat  of  a  domestic  guerilla  Insurrec- 
tion. Furthermore,  there  is  absolutely  no 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  Phantoms  will 
not  be  employed  someday  2igalnst  Israel,  a 
fact  to  which  Jordan's  offensive  use  of 
American-supplied  tanlu  against  Israel  in 
1967  bears  testimony. 

Your  past  efforts  to  extend  military  as- 
sistance to  Israel  In  order  to  aid  that  nation 
in  preserving  its  Independence  and  terri- 
torial Integrity  are  to  t>e  commerced.  lu 
light  of  your  Administration's  pas^^licies, 
which  on  balance  were  fair  from  tjfe  stand- 
point of  Israel's  Interests.  I  urge  that  yon  not 
proceed  with  the  sale  of  Phantoms  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 


With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 


JON.^TUAM  B.  BiNCMAM. 


FRIDGE  LEO  JESTER 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sad- 
dened to  learn  today  of  the  death  early 
■Wednesday  of  Mr.  Fridge  Leo  Jester,  the 
"Billy  Sunday"  of  Capitol  HUl,  who  made 
so  many  friends  among  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  their  staffs  and  visitors 
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while  serving  as  an  attendant  to  the 
Prayer  Room  in  our  U.S.  Capitol. 

Mr.  Jester  had  been  ill  for  several  years 
and  had  to  give  up  the  position  he  loved 
so  much — that  of  keeper  of  the  Prayer 
Room — in  1970  because  of  poor  health. 
His  death  was  blamed  on  buras  he  suf- 
fered accidentally  recently. 

Mr.  Jester  came  to  Washington  in  1941 
to  serve  on  the  police  force.  He  left  that 
position  to  attend  the  Prayer  Room.  He 
loved  telling  visitors  of  the  history  of  the 
Prayer  Room  and  his  lectures  on  special 
occasions  such  as  Mother's  Day  and 
Father's  Day  were  especially  meaningful 
and  effective. 

Bom  in  Dye  Mound,  Tex.,  in  1892.  Mr. 
Jester  moved  to  Elk  City,  Okla.,  at  an 
early  age.  His  father  was  a  prairie  phy- 
sician. His  brothers  also  are  doctors  and 
are  well  known  in  the  Elk  City  area. 

Mr.  Jester  was  very  active  in  Masonic 
work  and  was  proud  of  his  50-year  pin. 
He  leaves  his  wife,  Mildred,  and  two 
daughters.  To  them  and  his  other  loved 
ones,  we  extend  sincere  sympathy. 


PENTAGON  DEFIES  CONGRESS  ON 
THE  F-111 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. ) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
simply  appalled  by  the  announcement 
by  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Clements 
that  the  Pentagon  will  close  down  the 
production  line  for  the  F-111,  America's 
fastest  and  most  modem  operational 
combat  aircraft. 

What  is  most  appalling  of  all  is  that 
this  announcement  was  made  at  the  very 
time  when  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  was  seriously  deliberating 
whether  to  include  further  funds  in  the 
defense  authorization  bill  to  keep  the 
F-111  production  line  open  for  1  year, 
until  the  Pentagon  gets  around  to  mak- 
ing a  final  decision  on  putting  the  new 
B-1  bomber  into  actual  production. 

Certainly  the  Secretary  knew  what  was 
going  on  in  the  House  committee,  so  his 
announcement  is  just  one  more  act  of 
arrogant  defiance  on  the  part  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  Apparently  some  of  the 
less(»is  of  Watergate,  which  have  per- 
suaded some  executive  departments  to 
demonstrate  less  defiance  of  and  more 
respect  for  the  Congress,  have  still  failed 
to  waft  across  the  river  to  the  Pentagon. 

I  for  on<»  intend  to  challenge  the  Sec- 
retary's rtofiant  action  and  will  move 
to  Include  fimds  for  the  F-111  in  the  au- 
thorization bill.  If  there  is  any  one  thing 
that  contributes  more  to  inflated  de- 
fense bu<!jets  these  days  it  is  this  weird 
logic  now  employed  by  the  Secretai*y 
that  you  should  abandon  weapons  sys- 
tems that  finally  have  been  made  to  work 
and  sink  all  your  billions  Into  building 
dream  weap>ons  in  the  future,  which  gen- 
erally prove  to  involve  costly,  overruns 
and  a  myriad  of  operating  bugs. 

The  real  truth  of  the  matter,  as  Mr. 
Clements  knows,  is  that  the  Air  Force 
is  so  desperate  to  build  the  B-1  that  it  is 
determined  that  when  1975  rolls  around 
there  will  be  no  viable  alternative  in  sight 


to  full  B-1  production.  To  do  this  it  has 
to  kill  oft  the  F-111  now,  no  matter  how 
much  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
may  be. 

Mr.  Clements  ought  to  know,  however, 
that  by  thumbing  his  nose  at  the  Con- 
gress in  this  way  he  has  actually  jeopard- 
ized, rather  than  enhanced,  the  future 
of  the  B-1  as  far  as  Congress  is  con- 
cerned. ^ 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to : 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California 
(at  the  request  of  Mr.  McFall),  from  4 
p.m.  today  through  June  8,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  AoDABBO  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ONeill),  from  4  p.m.  today  through 
Friday,  June  8,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  BuRGENER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  tomorrow,  June  8, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Dennis  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
GeraldpR.  Ford),  on  account  of  illness 
in  fairlly. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  DiNGELL,  for  30  minutes,  on 
Wednesday,  June  13,  1973. 

Mr.  Randall,  for  30  minutes,  and  to 
include  extraneous  material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pritchard)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  for  5 
minutes  today. 

Mr.  Walsh,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McCloskey,  for  60  minutes,  June 
18.  1973.  '^ 

Mr.  Nelsen,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Findley.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Studds),  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Hamilton,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Owens,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EiLBERG,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Fraser,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TiERNAN,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Cotter,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Wolff,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Breatjx,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Ms.  Abzug,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Fulton,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Dent,  on  June  12,  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Gaydos,  on  June  12,  for  30  min- 
utes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Sixes  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  in  debate  on  H.R.  7645. 

Mr.  FroehlicQ  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlts  on  HlR.  7446. 


Mr.  Randall  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Conlan,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $807. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pritchard)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Veysey  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  BURGENER. 

Mr.  Snyder  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Huber  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Collier  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Crane  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Hogan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Froehlich  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York.  ^ 

Mr.  McClory.  ^ 

Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Goldwater. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Studds)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Delaney. 

Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Downing. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mrs.  Mink  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CORMAN. 

•  Rlr.  EcKHARDT  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Gaydos  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Breckinridge  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels. 
Mr.  Roy. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN. 

Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Owens  in  five  instances. 
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SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1570.  An  act  to  authorize  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  allocate  crude  oil 
and  refined  petroleum  products  to  deal  with 
existing  or  Imminent  shortages  and  disloca- 
tions In  the  national  distribution  system 
which  jeopardize  the  public  health,  safety, 
or  welfare;  to  provide  for  the  delegation  of 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Cdmmlttee  ou 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  Joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H  J.  Res.  633.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  June  17,  1973,  as 
a  day  of  commemoration  of  the  opening  of 
the  upper  Mississippi  River  by  Jacques  Mar- 
quette and  Louis  Jolliet  In  1673. 


States,  transmitting  a  report  for  the  period 
December  1972  through  AprU  1973  on  Export- 
Import  Ban^  approved  loans,  guarantees,  and 
insurance  In  support  of  U.S.  exports  to  Yugo- 
slavia, Romania,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, and  Poland,  pursuant  to  section 
2(b)(2)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign ASalrs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Friday, 
June  8, 1973,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


OATH  OF  OFFICE 

The  oath  of  office  required  by  the  sixth 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  provided  by  section  2  of 
the  act  of  May  12,  1884  (23  Stat.  22) ,  to 
bj  administered  to  Members  and  Dele- 
gates of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  text  of  which  is  carried  in  section 
1757  of  title  XIX  of  the  Revised  SUtutes 
of  the  United  States  and  being  as 
follows: 

"I,  A  B  do  solemnly  swear   (or 
affirm)  that  I  will  support  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  against  all  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic;  that  I  will  bear  true 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same; 
that  I  take  tliis  obligation  freely, 
without  any  mental  reservation  for 
purpose  of  evasion;  and  that  I  will 
well  and  faithfully  discharge   the 
duties  of  the  office  on  which  I  am 
about  to  enter.  So  help  me  God." 
has  been  subscribed  to  in  person  and 
filed  in  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  follow- 
ing Member  of  the  93d  Congress,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  412  of  the  80th 
Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  sec- 
tion 30  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States"  (U.S.C,  title  2,  sec.  25), 
approved   February    18,    1948;    Cardiss 
Collins,  Seventh  District,  Illinois. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  affairs.  H  Jl.  6129.  A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion "  of  the  act  of  June  30.  1964,  as 
amended,  prov.dlng  for  the  continuance  of 
clvU  government  for  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  93-263).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  2096.  A  bill  to  pro- 
hibit the  Imposition  by  the  States  of  dis- 
criminatory burdens  upon  Interstate  com- 
merce in  wine,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-264).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hous^  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA-nONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1009.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  request  for  appropriations  to 
liquidate  contract  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1974  for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (H.  Doc.  No.  93-112) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1010.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Installations  and 
Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed transfer  of  the  destroyer  escort  ex- 
U.S.B.  Osterhaus  (DE  164)  to  the  Little  Rock 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
pursuant  to  10  UJ3.C.  7308;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

1011.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export- Import  Bank  of  the  United 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  DUnols: 
H.R.  8476.  A  bill  to  require  that  future  ap- 
pointments to  the  offices  of  Director  and 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  of  certain  other  officers  In 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  be  sub- 
ject to  confirmation  by  the  Senate;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   Brown   of   Michigan,   Mr. 
BROYHn.L   of   Virginia,   Mr.   Butler, 
Mr.   Chamberlain,   Mr.   Cohen,  Mr. 
COLLIER,  Mr.  CONTE,  Mr.  Cronin,  Mr. 
Derwinski,     Mr.     Eblenborn,     Mr. 
Froehlich,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  HurNUT,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  McKm- 
NEY,  Mr.  MosHER.  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr. 
QuiE,  Mr.  Sarasin,  Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr. 
J.  WiLLUM  Stanton,  Mr.  Steele,  and 
Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin) : 
H.R.   8477    A   bUl   to   authorize   the   con- 
struction of  transmission  facilities  for  deliv- 
ery to  the  continental  United  States  of  petro- 
leum reserves  located  on  the  North  Slope  of 
Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  WnxiAMs.  and  Mr.  Zwach)  : 
HH.  8478.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  transmission  facilities  for  delivery  to 
the  continental  United  States  of  petroleum 
reserves  located  on  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 
HJl.  8479.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 
simplification,   reform,  and  relief  for  small 
business;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MADDEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bol- 

IJNC,  Mr.  SisK,  Mr.  Young  of  Texas, 

Mr.    Pepper,    Mr.    Matstjnaga,    Mr. 

Murphy    of    Illinois.    Mr.    Long   of 

Louisiana,  and  Mr.  McSpadden)  : 

HJl.  8480.  A  bUl  to  require  the  President 

to  notify  the  Congress  whenever  he  impounds 

fvmds,  to  provide  a  procedure  under  which 

the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 


may  disapprove  the  President's  action  and  re- 
qviire  him  to  cease  such  Impounding,  and  to 
establish  for  the  fiscal  year  1974  a  celling  on 
total  Federal  expenditures;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Mezvinsky, 
and  Mr.  Quillen)  : 
H.R.  8481.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  ellglbilty  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    FRASER    (for    himseU;    Mr. 

DiGGS,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mrs.  Schroe- 

der,  Mr.  Danielson.  Mr.  Obey,  and 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington) : 

HJl.   8182.   A   bill   to  amend   the   United 

Nations   Participation   Act   of    1945    to   halt 

the  Importation  of  Rhodesian  chrome  and 

to  restore  the  United  States  to  Its  position  as 

a  law-abiding  member  of  the  International 

community;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

Affairs. 

By    Mr.    OILMAN     (for    himself.    Mr. 

RoBisoN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Biester, 

Mr.    Won    Pat,    Mr.    Hawkins,    Mr. 

Wolff.  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Walsh, 

Mr.  Fish,  Ms.  Abzug,  Mr.  Shuster, 

Ms.    Chisrolm,    Mr.    Cohen,    Mr. 

Burton,  and  Mr.  Roncalix)  of  New 

York) : 

H.R.  8483.  A  bill  to  amend  section  402  of 

title  23,  United  States  Code,  and  section  103 

of  the  National   Traffic   and   Motor   Vehicle 

Safety   Act   of    1966,   relating   to   schoolbus 

safety;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 

Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  8484.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment and  implementatlpn  of  programs  for 
youth  camp  safety;    to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HUBER: 
H.R.  8485.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  Include  as  creditable  service 
for  purposes  of  clvU  service  retirement  pe- 
riods of  service  performed  In  nonappropriated 
fund  Instrumentalities  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Miss  JORDAN: 
HA.  8486.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  49  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the 
inclusion   of   certain    Information    on    dis- 
charge certificates,  and  for  other  ptirposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  8487.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  Independent 
boards  to  review  the  discharges  and  dismis- 
sals of  servicemen  who  served  during  the 
Vietnam  era,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  8488.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  eligi- 
ble veterans  pursuing  full-time  programs 
of  education  to  receive  increased  monthly 
educational  assistance  allowances  and  have 
their  period  of  entitlement  reduced  propor- 
tionally; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HJl.  8489.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional educational  benefits  to  Vietnam-era 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Aspin, 
Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
Diggs,  Mr.  EowAROs  of  California.  Mr. 
Gibbons,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Rancel,  Mr.  Riecle, 
Mr.    RoDiNO,    Mr.    Rosenthal.    Mr. 

ROYBAL,  Mrs.  SCHROEDER,  Mr.  Seiber- 

LiNC.  Mr.  Waloie,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and 

Mr.  Yatron  ) : 
HJl.  8490.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  49  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the 
Inclusion  of  certain  Information  on  discharge 
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certificates,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Asfim, 
Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Buston,  Mr.  Deixums,  Mr. 
Dices,    Mr.    Edwards   of    California, 
Mr.   Gibbons,   Mr.   HAaBtNCTON.   Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Metcalfe.  Mr.  Moak- 
L£T,    Mr.    Pepper,    Mr.    Rancel,    Mr. 
RoDiNo,   Mr.   Rosenthal,   Mr.   Rot- 
BAL,  Mrs.  SCHBOEUER,  Mr.  Seibebling, 
Mr.  Waujie,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mr. 
Yatron ) ; 
H.R.  8491.  A  biU  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establiEh  independent 
boards  to  review  the  discharges  and  dismis- 
sals of  servicemen  who  served  during  the 
Vietnam  era,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Aspuf, 
Mr.  Baoilxo.  Mr.  Bolano,  Mr.  Bbowm 
of  CaliXorna,  Mr.  Bubton.  Mr.  Del- 
I.DM3,  Mr.  DE  Lugo.  Mr.  Dices,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Gibbons, 
Mr.  Habrington,  Mr.  Hawiuns,  and 
Mr.  Lehman)  : 
H.R.  6493.  A  bUl   to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  eligi- 
ble veterans  pursuing  full-time  programs  of 
education  to  receive  increased  monthly  edu- 
cational assistance  allowances  and  have  their 
period  of  entitlement  reduced  proportionally; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Aspix. 
Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  MoAKi.£r,  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Ranczl,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr.  Sar- 
banes,  Mrs.  SCHROEOER,  Mr.  Seiber- 
LiNC,  Mr.  Walbie,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and 
Mr.  Yatron)  :  ^ 

HJL.  8493.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38,  United  Slates  Code,  to  permit  eligi- 
ble veterans  pursuing  full-time  programs  of 
eduction  to  receive  Increased  monthly  educa- 
tional assistance  allowances  and  hare  their 
period  of  entitlement   reduced   proportion- 
ally; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Aswx, 
Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Bolano,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  Mr.  Burton.  Mr.  Del- 
LUMS.  Mr.  DC  Lugo,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr. 
Edwards  cf  California,  Mr.  Gibeons.' 
Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hawkinb,  and 
Mr.  Leubaan)  : 
HK.  8494.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38.  United  States  Codi,  to  provide  ad- 
ditional educational  benefits  to  Vietnam-era 
veterans;    to    the    Committee    on    Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Aspiif, 
Mr.    Metcalfe,    Mr.    MoAsa-ET,    Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Ml'.  Rotbal. 
Mr.  Sarbants,  Mrs.  Schroedes.  Mr. 
Seiberlinc.    Mr.    Waldie,   Mr.    WoM 
Pat.  and  Mr.  Tatrom)  : 
H.R.  8495.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional  educational   benefits  to  Vietnam-era 
veterans:    to   the   Committee    on   Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Aspin, 
Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Bolard,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Del- 
LUMs.  Mr.  OB  Lugo,  Mr.  Dices,  B4r. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Gibbons, 
Mr.  Harrington.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Metcalfe.  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.  Rancel,  Mr.  RoorNO.  Mr.  Rosen- 
■THAL,  Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr. 
Schroede*.  Mr.  Seiberlinc,  Mr.  Wal- 
die. and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
HR.  8496.  A  bill  to  establish  a  ta.sk  force 
within  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  advise 
and  assist  in  connection  with,  to  consult  on, 
and  to  coordinate  all  programs  pertaining  to 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  8497.  A  bill  to  designate  the  birthday 
of  "Martin  LutLer  King,  Jr."  as  a  legal  public 
holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NIX  (for  himself,  Mr.  Carney 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Debwinski,  Mr.  Dulski, 
Mr.  EiLBEBO,  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon, 
Mr.    Green    of    Pennsylvania,    Mrs. 
Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Huk- 
gate,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr, 
PoDELL,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr. 
St  -Germain,    Mr.    Symington,    Mr. 
Veyset,   Mr.    Ware,    and   Mr.    Won 
Pat)  : 
HJl.  8498.  A  bill  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
the   robbery   or   attempted    robbery   of   any 
narcotic  drug   from  any  pharmacy;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RHODES; 
H.R.  8499.  A  blU  to  abolish  the  library  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other 
purposes:   to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 
'  By  Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York: 

H.R.  8500.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
the  protections  and  Intetests  of  participants 
and  beneficiaries  of  employee  pension  and 
welfare  benefit  plans:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming: 
HJa.  8501.  A  blU.  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968  by  designating  a 
portion  of  the  Clark's  Fork  River,  Wyo.,  for 
potential  addition  to  the  National  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  8502.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968  by  designating  a 
portion  of  the  Green  River,  Wyo.,  and  Its 
tributaries,  for  potential  addition  to  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  8503.  A  bill  to  restore  to  certain  Gov- 
ernmental employees  'he  right  to  participate 
as  private  citizens.  In  the  political  life  of 
the  Nation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  8504.  A  bin  to  amend  the  age  and 
service  requirements  for  inunedlate  retire- 
ment under  subchapter  HI  of  chapter  83  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  8505.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Government  to  the  costs  of  health 
benefits  for  Federal  employees,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  8506.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970,  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  uniformity  in 
labor  relations;  to  the  Committee  6n  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Burton)  : 
H.R.  8507.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  to  establish  a  program  to  assist  mimlc- 
Ipalltles  and  businesses  In  urban  Industrial 
development,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  STEELMAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wylie,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Rtnaldo,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.    Ashley,   Mr.    Bevill,    Mr.   Mc- 
Kinney,  Mr.  QiTiE,  Mr.  Biester,  Mr. 
AspiN,  Mr.  MuBPHY  of  Illinois,  and 
Mr.  Heinz)  : 
HR.  8508.  A  bill  to  provide  that  appoint- 
ments to  the  offices  of  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  be  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Senate;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ck>vemment 
Oper»tloD«. 


By  Mr.  SYHMS: 
HJi.  8509.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
4,  1897,  to  Increase  the  value  limitation  on 
the  amount  of  forest  products  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  sell  without  ad- 
vertisement; to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (for  himself, 
bir.  Davis  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Mos- 

HZR)  : 

Hit.  8510.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  WYATT: 
H.R.'  8511.  A  bin  to  restrain  the  Nation's 
fuel  consumption  rate  by  providing  for  the 
lowering  of  the  maximum  speed  limit  with- 
in each  State;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
HJl.  8512.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  to  provide  for  a 
90-day  freeze  on  rents  at  levels  prevailing 
on  January  10,  1973;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan : 
H.R.  8513.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  by 
exempting  certain  industrial  and  commercial 
sales  and  leases;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  CLANCY: 
H.R.  8514.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to  $3,400 
the  amount  of  outside  earnings  which  (sub- 
ject to  further  increases  under  the  automatic 
adjustment  provisions)  is  permitted  each 
year  without  any  deductions  from  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 
HJt.  8615.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a  def- 
inition of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H.R.  8516.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  equality  of  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  married  women  Federal 
employees  In  connection  with  compensation 
for  work  injuries,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJi.  8517.  A  bill  to  provide  equality  of 
treatment  for  married  women  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  under  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FULTON:  - 

H  R.  8518.  A  bill  to  providl  effective  relief 
from  disruptive  Imports  of  nonrubber  foot- 
wear in  a  manner  that  will  be  fair  to  pro- 
ducers,   workers,    and    consumers;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 

H.R.  8519.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide   that    where    violations    are    corrected 
within  the  prescribed  abatement  period  no 
penalty  shall  be  assessed;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
H.R.  8520.   A  bill  to  amend  the   Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the   Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HOG  AN: 
H.R.  8521.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  enter  Into  a  compact  with 
a  State  with  respect  to  cooperative  efforts 
and  mutual  assistance  In  the  prevention  of 
crime;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska: 
HJL  8622.  A  bUl  to  authori2se  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  transfer  title  to  Mirage 
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Flats  Irrigation  project  works  to  the  land- 
owners within  the  Mirage  Flats  Irrigation 
District;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  MILFORD: 
H.R.   8523.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Mineral 
Lands  Leasing  Act  of  1920;  to  the  Conmiittee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
H.R.  8524.  A  bill  the  Adequate  Income  Act 
of   1973;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways   and 
Means. 

ByMr.SARASIN: 
H.R.  8525.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  bread  tax  on 
1973  wheat  crops;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
cultuj-e. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (for  hlmseU  and 
Mr.  Devine)  : 
H.R.  8526.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  restruc- 
turing of  the  rail  system  in  the  Northeast; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.R.  8527.  A  bill  to  assist  the  conduct  of 
the   official   business   and   activities  of   the 
House  of  Representatives  by  establishing  eui 
emeritus  status  for  certain  former  Members 
of  the  House,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hunt)  : 
H.R.  8528.  A  bill  to  provide  for  increasing 
the  amount  of  interest  paid  on  the  perma- 
nent fund  of  the  U.S.  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's 
Home;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN    (for  herseU,  Mr. 
Grover,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Poesythe, 
Mr.   Jones   of   North   Carolina,   Mr. 
Breaux,   and   Mr.   Young   of   South 
Carolina) : 
H.R.  8529.  A  bill  to  Implement  the  shrimp 
fishing  agreement  with  Brazil;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Berg- 
land,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Bolano,  Mr. 
Burke  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Cot- 
ter,  Mr.   Danielson,   Mr.   Dellums, 
Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado, 
Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Giaimo.  Mr.  Gibbons, 
Mrs.  Grasso,  and  Mr.  Harrington  ;  : 
HJl.  8530.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  transmission  facilities  for  delivery  to 
the  continental  United  States  of  petroleum 
reserves  located  on  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself,  Mr.  How- 
ard,  Mr.   Kyros,   Mr.    Lehman,   Mr. 
Metcalfe,  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Mollo- 
HAN,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  St  Germain, 
Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr.  Uix- 
MAN,     Mr,     Won     Pat,     and     Mr. 
Yatron)  : 
H.R.  8531.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  transmission  facilities  for  delivery  to 
the  continental  United  States  of  petroleum 
reserves  located  on  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska, 
and  for  other  purposes:   to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  VANEK: 
H.R.  8532.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
proveOte  protections  and  interests  of  partlc- 
IpaMK  and   beneficiaries  of  employee  pen- 
sion and  welfare  benefit  plans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
H.R.  8533.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  refundable 
credit  against  the  Individual  Income  tax  for 
expenses  paid  In  connection  with  the  adop- 
tion of  a  child;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.  WHALEN: 
H.R.  8634.  A  bUl  relating  to  withholding, 
for  purposes  of  the  Income  tax  Imposed  by 
certain  cities,  on  the  compensation  of  Fed- 
eral employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.  BINGHAM: 
HR.  8535.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Include,  for  purposes 


of  determining  entitlement  to  nonregular 
retired  pay,  participation  In  the  Civilian 
Military  Training  Camp  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  8636  A  blU  to  establish  the  Fort 
Zachary  Taylor  National  Historic  Site,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HEBERT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bray)  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  8537.  A  bUl  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37.  United  States  Code,  to  make  permanent 
certain  provisions  of  the  Dependents  As- 
sistance Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 
H  Jl.  8538.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  to  extend  certain  author- 
izations for  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting and  for  certain  construction  grants 
for  noncommercial  educational  television 
and  radio  broadcasting  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   MURPHY   of   New   York    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Biagoi,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Brooks, 
Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  MrrcHELL  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Dices,  Ms.  Abzug,  Mr.  Rees, 
Mr.    Lehman,    Mr.    Sarbanes,    Mr. 
Hicks,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Waldie,  Mr. 
RiEGLE,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Downing, 
and  Mr.  Corman)  : 
H.R.  8539.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  various  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WYLIE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gross, 
Mri  Ketchtjm,  Mr.  Rousselot,  Mrs. 
Holt,  Mr.  Ginn,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Young 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Froehlich,  Miss  Jordan,  Mr.  Esch, 
Mr.  Hinshaw,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Hunt, 
Mr.  GooDLiNC,  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr.  De- 
vine,  Mr.  Mabaziti,  Mr.  Robimson  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
Del  Clawson,  and  Mr.  Symms)  : 
H.R.  8540.  A  bin  to  prohibit  travel  at  Gov- 
ernment expense  outside  the  United  States 
by  Members  of  Congress  who  after  the  ad- 
journment Bine  die  of  the  last  session  of  a 
Congress  are  not  candidates  for  reelection 
in  the  next  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.J.  Res.  603.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  the  protection  of  unborn 
children  and  other  persons;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
H.J.  Res.  C04.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  second  Sunday  In  June  of  each  year  as 
"Children's  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SNYDER: 
H.J.  Res.  60S.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  balancing  of 
the  budget;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By   Mr.   BROYHILL   of   Vlrgtala    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia) : 
H.  Con.  Res.  241.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  regarding  the 
conservation  of  gasoline;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.   Con.   Res.   242.    Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the   sense  of  the  Cong^ress  with 
respect  to  the  sale  or  abandonment  of  cer- 
tain  railroad   lines;    to   the   Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SARASIN: 
H.   Con.   Res.  243.  Concurrent  resolution 
requesting   the   President  to  proclaim  Au- 


gust 29,  1973,  as  National  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  Day;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WALSH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dul- 
BKi,  Mr.  Hastings,  and  Mr.  Strat- 

TON)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  244.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  sale  or  abeindonment  of  cer- 
tain railroad  lines;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HARRINGTON : 

H.  Res.  428.  A  resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
provldSTas  an  item  of  the  order  of  business 
of  the  House,  for  a  period  In  which  heads  of 
executive  departments  and  agencies  are  ques- 
tioned in  and  report  to  the  House;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

242.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
relative  to  acquiring  land  In  the  Lake  Tahoe 
Basin  for  public  purposes;  to  the  ConMnlt- 
tee  on  Agriculture. 

243.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  the  Office 
of  Saline  Water;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BRASCO: 

HJR.  8541.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Eleanor  P., 
and  Theodore  R.  Coleman;  to  the  Committee 
dn  the  Judiciary. 

^        By  Mr.  LENT: 

H.R.  8542.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jorge  I. 
P^lksman;    to    the    Committee    on    the    Ju-- 

diciary.  

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 

H.R.  8543.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Vlorlca 
Anna  Ghitescu,  Alexander  Ghltescu,  and 
Serban  George  Ghltescu;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiclarv. 

By  Mr.  MYERS: 

HJl.  8544.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Abelardo 
AguUar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming: 

H.R.  8545.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Russell 
C.  Wells;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OWENS: 

H.  Res.  429.  Resolution  to  refer  the  blU 
(H.R.  8474)  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
J.  Clarence  Ingram,  Don  W.  Ingram,  and 
Dick  L.  Ingram  of  Nephl,  Utah"  to  the  Chief 
Cmnmissloner  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims 
for  a  report  thereon;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

234.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
council  of  the  county  of  Maul,  Hawaii,  rela- 
tive to  the  definition  of  "secondary  treat- 
msnt"  in  water  pollution  control;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

236.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council. 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  relative  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  cemetery  at  Fort  Rich- 
ardson, Alaska:  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs.      \^ 
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The  Senate  met  at  11:30  am.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Eastland)  . 


PRATER 


The  Reverend  Thomas  A.  Stone,  Ph.  D., 
associate  minister,  the  National  Presby- 
tei'ian  Church,  Washington,  D.C.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  God.  who  art  the  God  of  all 
time  and  Creator  Lord  of  all  space,  this 
day  give  ns  to  forget  no  one  in  our  pray- 
ers to  Thee. 

In  this  place  we  pray  for  all  branches 
o*  the  Government  of  this  country  and  all 
citizens  over  which  it  rules  in  Thy  name 
attempting  to  be  just.  As  tasks  are  faced, 
may  they  be  performed  by  Thy  people 
as  very  channels  of  Thy  grace  that  Thy 
blessing  may  be  upon  their  acts  and  that 
we  may  be  able  to  commit  ourselves  at 
the  end  of  our  time  into  Thy  hands.  Pray- 
ing for  our  leaders,  we  hkewise  pray  for 
the  servants  of  the  people  on  land,  at  sea, 
and  in  the  air.  Thus  we  pray  Thee  to  rule 
in  and  over  our  lives  so  that  from  the 
least  of  us  to  the  greatest  we  may  see 
ourselves  within  Thy  purpose  and  sup- 
ported by  Thy  love.  Teach  us  to  support 
one  another  so  that  we  give  unto  others 
that  for  which  we  pray. 

Just  as  we  have  prayed  for  our  people, 
we  pray  for  all  the  people  of  Thy  hand 
In  "Countries  throughout  the  world.  May 
they  know  us  as  a  nation  whose  god  is  the 
Lord. 

And  thus  may  Thy  benediction  rest 
upon  Thy  whole  creation,  seeing  it  is 
very  good.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


MrrMANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  June  6,  1973,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nomination^  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  ar*.  Marks,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. v» 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nomi- 
nations, which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


ICESSAOtE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 


had  passed  the  following  bills.  In  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

US..  1321.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ulrs. 
Doainga  Pettlt: 

H.R.  1322.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jay 
Alexis  Caligdong  Slaotong; 

H.R.  1462.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  B. 
Poe;  and 

HJi.  7935.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act  of  1938  to  Increase  the 
minimum  wage  rates  under  that  act,  to  ex- 
pand the  coverage  of  that  act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated : 

H.R.  1321.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Don  nga  Pettit; 

HJl.  1322.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jay  Alexis 
Caligdong  Slaotong;  and 

H.R.  1462.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  R. 
Poe;  referred  to  the  "Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  7935.  An  act  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  rates  under  that  act,  to  expand 
the  coverage  of  that  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Conumlttee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendars  Nos. 
182  and  183. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RONALD  K.  DOWNIE 

The  bill  (S.  802)  for  the  relief  of  Ron- 
ald K.  Downie  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
CoraptroUer  General  of  the  United  States  is 
authorized  to  settle  and  adjust  the  claim  of 
Ronald  K.  Downie,  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla- 
homa, for  the  amount  to  which  he  wo.uld  be 
entitled  under  section  6724a(a)(4),  title  V 
of  the  United  States  Code,  and  the  regula- 
tions issued  thereunder  without  regard  to 
section  4.  Id  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
Circular  Numbered  A-00,  revised  October  12, 
1966,  representing  expenses  he  incurred  In 
selling  his  residence  in  Virginia  and  buying 
another  in  Fremont,  California,  incident  to 
bis  transfer  In  June  of  1967  as  an  employee  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  from 
Leesburg,  Virginia,  to  Fremont.  California, 
for  the  oonvenleuce  or  the  Government. 

Sec.  a.  No  part  of  .the  amount  disbursed  in 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney  on   account   or  services  rendered  In 


connscUon  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  b«  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwlthstanouig.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
of  one  year,  and  (B)  any  member  appointed 

Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 

93-193),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 

measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excei-pt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

EXCEBPT 
PtniPOSE   OF   THE   BILL 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  la 
to  authorize  the  Comptroller  General  to 
adjust  and  settle  the  claim  of  Mr.  Ronald  K. 
Downie  for  expenses  he  incurred  in  selling  his 
residence  in  Virginia  and  buying  another  In 
California  Incident  to  his  transfer  In  June  of 
1957  as  an  employee  of  the  PAA. 

STATEMENT 

Mr.  Ronald  K.  Downie,  an  employee  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  was  trans- 
ferred In  June  of  1967  from  the  Washington 
Air  Route  Traffic  Control  Center  in  Leesburg, 
Va.,  to  the  Oakland  ARTCC  in  Fremont,  Calif. 
When  he  was  advised  of  this  transfer,  Mr. 
Downie  was  given  only  10  days  notice  prior 
to  his  departure.  He  leased  bis  home  to  a 
fellow  employee  for  a  1-year  period  with  an 
optlon-to-buy  clause.  The  lease  was  efifectlve 
on  July  1,  1967,  and  would  expire  on  Juiae  30, 
1968. 

Mr.  Downie  purchased  a  home  In  Fremont, 
Oallf.,  on  May  1,  1968,  with  the  final  settle- 
ment postponed  until  the  closure  of  the  sale 
of  his  Virginia  home.  Settlement  procedures 
on  the  sale  of  the  Virginia  house  were  not 
completed  until  June  24,  1968,  through  the 
mail;  therefore,  settlement  on  the  Fremont 
home  was  not  made  until  July  2,  1968. 

On  July  2,  1968,  when  he  applied  for  reim- 
bursement for  his  expenses  on  the  Virginia 
house,  his  request  was  denied.  The  basis  for 
the  refusal  of  the  claim  was  FAA  Order  1520.3, 
dated  October  21,  1966,  which  was  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  Mr.  Downle's  transfer. 

Mr.  Downie  was  obviously  mistaken  as  to 
the  time  limit  on  purchasing  a  new  residence. 
Section  10a(4)  of  FAA  Notice  1520.3  provides 
that  the  agency  will  reimburse  an  employee 
for  expenses  incurred  In  the  sale  of  onj  resi- 
dence at  his  old  official  station;  In  the  pur- 
chase of  one  dwelling  at  his  new  official  sta- 
tion; or  in  the  settlement  of  an  unexpired 
lease  at  his  place  of  residence  at  the  old  offi- 
cial station  provided  that  the  settlement 
dates  for  the  sale  and  purchase  or  lease  ter- 
mination transactions  are  not  later  than  1 
year  after  the  date  on  which  the  employee 
reported  for  duty  at  the  new  official  station. 
An  appropriate  extension  of  time  may  be 
authorized  by  a  duly  authorized  official  when 
settlement  Is  necessarily  delayed  because  of 
litigation. 

Mr.  Downie  stresses  that  the  FAA  regula- 
tion was  not  clear  with  respect  to  the  time 
limits  due  to  a  tjrpographical  error  In  sec- 
tion 10a(4)  which  resulted  in  a  reading  of 
"settlement  dates  for  the  sale  and  purchase 
of  lease  termination  transactions'"  as  opposed 
to  the  FAA-s  intended  reading  of  "settlement 
dates  for  the  sale  and  purchase  or  lease  ter- 
mination transactions." 

The  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  admits  that  Mr.  Downle's 
misinterpretation  of  section  10a(4)  of  notice 
1520.3  was  not  unreasonable. 

Mr.  Downle's  claim  would  qualify  under 
the  current  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
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clrcxUar  which  allows  agencies  to  extend,  up 
to  an  additional  year,  the  1-year  limitation 
to  employees  who,  due  to  "circumstances 
justifying  the  exception,"  could  not  settle 
their  real  estate  sale,  purchase,  or  lease  ter- 
mination arrangements  within  the  initial  1- 
year  period.  Had  this  amendatory  language 
bsen  In  effect  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Downle's  real 
estate  transactions,  he  could  have  requested 
frtHn  the  FAA  an  extension  beyond  the  1-year 
limitation.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  new 
OMB  directive  could  not  legally  be  made  ret- 
roactive and  therefore  could  not  be  applied 
to  Mr.  Downie,  whose  settlsment  dates  were 
more  than  1  year  after  he  reported  for  duty 
to  his  new  official  station.  The  FAA,  therefore, 
has  no  authority  to  reverse  its  previous  de- 
nials of  Mr.  Downle's  claims.  The  only  re- 
course for  Mr.  Downie  is  through  private 
legislation. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  In  Its  re- 
port on  the  bUl  made  the  foUowing  comment 
and  recommendation: 

"Ordinarily  we  do  not  favor  legislation 
which  authorizes  payment  to  an  employee 
for  amounts  In  excess  of  his  entltlemeut 
under  pertinent  regulations  because  such 
legislation  is  preferential  In  nature  In  that  it 
favors  the  employee  Involved  over  the  many 
others  whose  claims  under  substantially  sim- 
ilar circumstances  have  toeii  denied.  Hew- 
ever,  in  view  of  the  particular  circumstances 
here  involved  we  see  no  objection  to  enact- 
ment of  S.  905. 

"We  have  no  Information  as  to  the  ex- 
penses included  In  the  «2,412.60  specified  In 
the  bill.  Thus,  In  order  to  instxre  that  Mr.  a 
Downie  will  receive  reimbursement  of  those 
expenses  allowable  under  the  applicable  reg- 
ulations except  for  the  1-year  limitation,  we 
suggest  that  the  language  of  the  first  sec- 
tion be  revised  as  follows: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asscinbled,  That  the 
ComptrcJler  General  of  the  United  States  is 
authorized  to  settle  and  adjust  the  claim  of 
Ro  aid  K.  Downie,  of  Oklahoma  City.  Okla- 
homa, for  the  amount  to  which  he  would 
be  entitled  under  section  5724a(a)(4),  title 
V  of  the  United  States  Code  and  the  regula- 
tions Issued  thereunder  without  regard  to 
section  4.1d  of  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular 
No.  A-56,  revised  October  12,  1906,  represent- 
ing expenses  he  incurreci  in  selling  hla  resi- 
dence In  Virginia  and  buying  another  In  Fre- 
mont, Calif.,  Incident  to  his  transfer  in  June 
of  1967  as  an  employee  of  the  Federal  Avii.- 
tion  Administration  frcm  Lessburg,  Va.,  to 
Fremont,  Calif.,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Government.'  " 

After  considering  the  reports  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  committee  believes 
th;*;  legislative  relief  is  appropriate  in  this 
case.  Accordingly,  It  is  recommended  that 
the  blU  do  imss. 


UHEL  D.  POLLY 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  71)  for  the  relief  of  Uhel  D. 
Polly  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  Mi-ith  an 
amendment  on  page  1,  line  9,  after  the 
word  "patent.",  strike  out  "This  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Uhel  D.  Polly  shall  not  bar 
any  person  from  having  intervening 
rights  if  this  relief  is  granted."  and  in- 
sert "Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
bar  any  person  from  exercising  any 
rights  which  vested  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act.";  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  Jjy  the  Senate  and  Hrruse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  ITiat,  in  the 
administration  of  the  patent  laws  of  the 


United  States,  with  respect  to  United  States 
patent  numbered  3,459,614  (Uhel  D.  PoUy, 
of  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida,  patentee)  that 
the  period  in  regard  to  public  use  or  sale  in 
this  country  as  stated  In  section  102(b) ,  tiUe 
35  of  the  United  States  Code  be  enlarged  to 
two  years  prior  to  the  date  of  the  application 
of  aforesaid  patent.  Nothing  coyitained  in 
this  Act  shall  bar  any  person  from  exercis- 
ing any  rights  which  vested  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  liave  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  frcm  the  report  (No. 
93-194),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Excerpt 

Pt/RPOSi:  OP  AMENUMENT 

The  amendment  is  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment relating  to  the  preservation  of  any  In- 
tervenUig  rights  which  vested  prior  to  the  en- 

aolnieiit  of  this  legislation. 

PUBPOSE 

Section  102  cf  tl'le  35  provides  that  a  pat- 
ent application  en  nn  invention  must  be 
filed  within  1  year  after  public  use  or  sale  in 
the  United  States.  S.  71  would  enlarge  the 
period  during  which  public  use  may  occur 
from  1  to  2  years  with  respect  to  the  subject 
patent.  The  remedy  is  required  due  to  the 
fnct  ibat  the  patent  agent  cf  the  applicant 
w.is  ilerelict  in  his  duties  and  as  a  rcsxilt  the 
patent  resulting  from  the  application  ap- 
pnrcntly  is  Invalid. 

STATEMENT 

The  p.\tentee  Uhel  D.  Polly,  of  the  subject 
patent,  retained  JCruest  C.  Edge  at  a  time 
well  within  the  limitation  of  1  year  Imposed 
by  title  35,  Uiiited  States  Code,  section  102 
(b).  Ernest  C.  Edge  prepared  a  patent  appli- 
cation and  prepared  It  for  Uhel  D.  Polly's 
execution  on  Murch  2,  1964,  at  which  dale  it 
was  duly  executed.  All  this  occurred  well 
within  tbe  1-year  limitation  on  public  usg 
and  sale.  An  averment  on  the  part  of  Ernest 
C.  Edge  that  the  patent  application  had  been 
submitted  to  the  Patent  Office  by  -March  28, 

1964,  is  stated  i;i  an  affidavit  of  Mr.  Lewis  M. 
Evans.  Throughout  the  dealings  with  Ernest 

C.  Edge,  there  was  no  reason  not  to  rely  on 
the  fact  that  Ernest  C.  Edge  was  carrying  out 
his  re-sponsibilities  In  accordance  with  tlio 
authorization  given  by  the  applicant  and/or 
his  assignee.  It  Is  the  practice  of  the  Patent 
Office,  within  a  period  cf  a  few  vreeks,  after 
filing  of  a  new  patent  application,  to  forward 
a  filing  receipt  as  acknowledgement  of  re- 
ceipt of  a' complete  new  patent  application. 
The  filing  receipt  and  subsequent  documents 
from  the  Patent  Office  were  sent  to  Ernest  C. 
Edge  becati.";e  the  rules  of  the  Patent  Office 
require  that  all  commimlcations  intended  for 
the  applicant  be  sent  to  the  attorney  or  agent 
of  record  not  to  the  Individual  applicant  or 
assignee.  Therefore,  the  false  serial  number 
provided  for  the  stated  March  28,  1964.  fling 
would  not  have  been  questioned  by  either  the 
applicant  or  assignee. 

In  fact.  Ernest  C.  Edge  defaulted  on  his 
responsibilities  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  duly  regist-ered  to  practice  before 
the  Patent  Office.   The  application  of  Uhel 

D.  Polly  was,  In  fact,  not  filed  until  March  15, 

1965,  1  year  and  13  days  after  execution.  This 
additional  period  of  time  exceeded  the  limita- 
tion on  public  use  and  sale  Imposed  by  title 
35,  United  States  Code,  section  102(b).  It  Is 
the  usual  practice  to  require  a  reexecutlon 
of  a  patent  application  if  the  execution  date 


is  more  than  6  we'iks  prior  to  the  filing  of  a 
patent  application.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
Ernest  C.  Edge  knew  about  this  requirement 
as  a  review  of  the  file  of  the  subject  patent 
reveals  that  the  date  of  execuUon  had  b?en 
modified  so  that  the  digit  "4 '  of  1954  had 
been  changed  to  "6 ",  and  that  the  vestiges 
of  the  "4  "  are  still  discernible.  By  this  chan:ie, 
the  Patent  Office  was  not  alerled  to  the  true 
facts  that  the  application  had  In  fact  been 
executed  more  than  6  weeks  prior  to  filing 
of  the  patent  application.  As  a  result,  Ernest 
C.  Edge  did  not  have  to  go  back  to  Uhel  D. 
Polly  for  reexecutioni  which  would  have  given 
an  indlcalion  to  Uhil  D.  Polly  that  the  ap- 
pUcatinn  papers  had  not  actually  be^n  filed 
i'.s  purported  by  Ernest  C.  '^ttge.  While  a 
reexecutlon  would  not  have  corrected  the 
untlmeliness  of  the  application,  the  facts  are 
clear  that  Em?st  C.  E:ige  was  aware  that  he 
was  in  error  iii  not  filing  the  application  for 
a  period  of  1  year  and  13  days.  A"  additional 
evidence  of  a  pattern.  It  la  further  under- 
stcnd  that  Ern?sc  C.  Edge  neglected  to  file 
a  pitc-nt  application  for  one  Frederick  Wcse- 
man,  even  after  the  payment  therefor  had 
been  mnde  and  even  after  averments  were 
given  to  the  said  Frederick  Weseman  tha'.  a 
patent  appllcaticn  jad  been  filed.  As  the 
condition  precedent  of  title  35.  United  States 
Code,  section  102(b)  bad  not  occurred. 
Frederick  Weseman's  patent  application  was 
tlmaly  filed  at  a  later  date.  During  the  latter 
pert  of  1968,  Ernest  C.  Edge  reportedly  sud- 
denly absconded  with  files  belonging  to  an 
attorney  with  whom  he  was  sharing  office 
space.  Ernest  C.  Edge  was  officially  removed 
from  prac'lcs  before  the  Patent  Office  on 
April  3,  1969.  At  the  present  time,  his  where- 
abouts are  unknown  and  he  cannot  be  found 
even  after  diligent  search. 

CONCLtrSION 

The  committee  recognizes  that  the  United 
States  cannot  guarantee  the  competence  or 
integrity  of  patent  attorneys  or  agents.  How- 
ever, the  cormnittee  recommends  relief  in 
this  instance  where  there  has  been  an  ob- 
vious and  deliberate  breach  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  patent  agrnt  and  the  patent 
applicant  had  no  reasonable  way  of  protec'b- 
Ing  himself  from  the  failures  of  the  agent. 
The  committee's  favorable  action  In  this 
extraordinary  case  should  not  be  regarded  as 
a  c'aauge  in  the  committee's  general  opposi- 
tion to  private  patent  relief  bills,  particularly 
those  providing  for  exceptions  to  the  gtner.il 
requirements  of  title  35. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  busi- 
ness. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  PRESIDENT  OF 
NOMINATIONS  CONFIRMED  YES- 
TERDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Second,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  now  be  notified  of  the  nomi- 
nations which  were  conflimed  by  -the 
Senate  on  yesterday. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  today's  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar  beginning  with  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  state  the  first  nomination. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Carmen  Mayml, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Director 
of  the  Women's  Bureau,  Department  of 
Labor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


.     NATIONAL  MEDIATION  BOARD 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  David  H.  Stowe, 
of  Maryland,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


SPECIAL  ACTION  OFFICE  FOR 
DRUG  ABUSE  PREVENTION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Robert  L.  Du 
Pont,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Director  of  the 
Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCA- 
TIONAL RESEARCH 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  simdry  nominations  in 
the  National  Council  on  Educational 
Research. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Ml-.  Piesident,  as  the 
Senate  moves  to  confirm  the  15  members 
of  the  National  Council  on  Educational 
Research  appointed  by  the  President  in 
March,  I  am  pleased  to  include  in  my 
remarks  brief  biographical  information 
on  each  nominee  together  with  the  text 
of  the  provision  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  Public  Law  92-318,  estab- 
lishing the  Council  and  describing  its 
responsibilities.  The  National  Institute 
of  Education  holds  much  promise  of  ful- 
filling the  goal  contemplated  by  the  Con- 
gress in  establishing  it — that  of  helping 
the  Federal  Government  fulfill  its  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  leadership  In  the 
conduct  and  support  of  scientific  inquiiy 
into  the  educational  process. 

I  urge  the  confii-mation  of  tlie  nom- 
inees to  the  Council. 

There  being  no  ejection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  bfirprinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  / 

Th^A^hite  House 

Members  of  t^e  National  Council  on  Edu- 
cational Res^ch,  for  the  terms  indicated. 

FOR    A    TERM    OF    1     YEAR 

Dr.  James  S.  Coleman,  of  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land: Professor  of  Social  Relations,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Vincent  J.  McCoola,  of  Camp  Hill,  Penn- 
sylvania; Director,  Office  of  Aid  to  Nonpublic 
Education,  State  Department  of  Education, 
Harriaburg.  Pennsylvania. 

Vera  M.  Martinez,  of  Albany.  California; 
Student,  Graduate  School  of  Public  Policy, 
University  of  California  at  Berkeleji^ Berkeley. 
California. 

Carl  H.  Pforzhelmer.  Jr..  of  Purchase.  New 
York;   Senior  Partner.  Carl  H.  Pforzhelmer 


and  Company,  and  President.  Carl  and  Lily 
Pforzhelmer  Foundation.  Inc.,  New  York,  New 
York. 

Dr.  Wilson  RUes,  of  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia; State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Sacramento,  California. 

FOR    A    TERM    OF    2    TEARS 

Dr.  William  O.  Baker,  of  Morristown,  New 
Jersey;  President,  Bell  Telephone  Labora- 
tories, Murray  Hill,  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Bell,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah; 
Superintendent  Granite  School  District,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

Dr.  Dominic  J.  Guzzetta,  of  Akron,  Ohio; 
President,  University  of  Akron,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  LeMaistre,  of  Austin,  Texas; 
Chancellor,  University  of  Texas  System, 
Austin.  Texas. 

W.  Allen  Wallis.  of  Rochester,  New  York; 
Chancellor,  University  of  Rochester,  Roches- 
ter, New  York. 

FOR   A   TERM    OF    3    YEARS 

Ralph  M.  Besse,  of  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio; 
Attorney,  Squire,  Sanders  and  Dempsey. 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Dr.  John  E.  Corbally,  Jr..  of  Urbana,  nitnois. 
President,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
Illinois. 

Patrick    E.    Haggerty,    of    Dallas,    Texas; 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Texas  Instruments,  • 
Inc.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Hurd  Minor,  of  Roselle,  New 
Jersey;  Principal,  Locust  Street  School, 
Roselle.  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  John  C.  Weaver,  of  Madison.  Wisconsin; 
President.  University  of  Wisconsin.  Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

The  President  also  announced  his  Inten- 
tion to  designate  Mr.  Haggerty  as  Chairman 
of  the  Council  upon  his  confirmation  by  the 
Senate.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  initial, 
staggered  one  and  two-year  terms,  members 
are  to  serve  terms  of  three  years.  The  Director 
of  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  serves  as  an  ex  officio  member  of 
the  Council. 

The  National  Council  on  Educational  Re- 
search was  established  by  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  (PL  92-318).  which  also 
established  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare.  The  purpose  of  the  Council  Is 
to  establish  policies  for  the  Institute  and 
advise  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education 
and  the  Director  of  the  NIE  on  development 
of  the  Institute's  programs.  The  Council  is  to 
j-eport  annually  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 

Sec.  405(c)(1)  The  Council  shall  consist 
of  fifteen  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  the  Director,  and  such  other  ex 
officio  members  who  are  officers  of  the  United 
States  as  the  President  may  designate.  Eight 
members  of  the  Coimcll  (excluding  ex  officio 
members)  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  be  designated 
from  among  its  appointed  members  by  the 
President.  Ex  officio  members  shall  not  have 
a  vote  on  the  Council. 

(2)  The  term  of  office  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  (other  than  ex  officio  members)  shall 
be  three  years,  except  that  (A)  the  members 
first  taking  office  shall  serve  as  designated  by 
the  President,  five  for  terms  of  three  years, 
five  for  terms  of  two  years,  and  five  for  terms 
of  one  year,  and  (B)  any  member  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  serve  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed. Any  appointed  member  who  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Council  for  six  consecutive 
years  shall  thereafter  be  ineligible  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  Council  during  the  two- 
year  period  following  the  expiration  of  such 
sixth  year. 

(3)  The  Council  shall— 

(A)  establish  general  policies  for,  ar.d  re- 
view the  conduct  of,  the  Institute; 

(B)  advi.se  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  the 
Director  of  the  Institute  on  development  of 
programs  to  be  carried  out  by  the  "institute; 


(C)  present  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  and 
the  Director  such  reconunendations  as  It  may 
deem  appropriate  for  the  strengthening  of 
educational  research,  the  Improvement  of 
methods  of  collecting  and  disseminating  the 
findings  of  educational  research  and  of  In- 
suring the  Implementation  of  educational  re- 
newal and  reform  based  upon  the  findings  of 
educational  research; 

(D)  conduct  such  studies  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  fulfill  Its  functions  under  this  sec- 
tion; 

(E)  prepare  an  annual  report  to  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  on  the  current  status  and 
needs  of  educational  research  in  the  United 
States: 

(P)  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  activities  of  the  Institute,  and 
on  education  and  educational  research  in 
general,  (I)  which  shall  Include  such  recom- 
mendations and  comments  as  the  Council 
may  deem  appropriate,  and  (11)  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  not  later  than  March 
31  of  each  year;  and 

(G)  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  ex- 
cept that  it  shall  meet  (1)  at  least  four  times 
during  each  fiscal  year,  or  (11)  whenever  one- 
third  of  the  members  request  In  writing  that 
a  meeting  be   held. 

The  Dh-ector  shall  make  available  to  the 
Council  such  Information  and  assistance  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  CouncU  to 
carry  out  its  functions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S   DESK 

The  Second  Assistant  Legislative 
Clerk.  Nominations  placed  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk  in  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  and  In  the 
Coast  Guard. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


LEGISLAllVE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


DISCHARGE  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  FROM  CONSID- 
ERATION OF  H.R.  4704 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  H.R.  4704,  that 
the  bill  be  held  at  the  desk  for  further 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUIET  MAN  BEHIND  THE  TAX  LAWS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  prob- 
ably the  quietest  man  around  the  Halls 
of  Congress,  but  one  of  its  most  able  and 
respected,  is  Laurence  Woodworth,  Staff 
Director  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Tax- 
ation, and  principal  adviser  and  con- 
sultant to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
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nance,  and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House. 

No  one  is  more  knowledgeable  in  tax 
matters  than  Dr.  Woodworth.  No  one  is 
more  courteous;  no  one  is  more  free  with 
information  or  more  helpful  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

An  excellent  article  entitled  "The 
Quiet  Man  Behind  the  Tax  Laws"  was 
published  in  Dim's  magazine  for  Jime 
1973.  The  subtitle  of  the  article  is  "No 
other  civil  servant  In  Washington  has 
the  clout  of  Laxu'ence  Woodworth. 
Neither,  in  fact,  do  most  politicians."  The 
so-called  "clout"  of  Larry  Woodworth 
comes  from  the  respect  he  has  earned 
from  Members  of  Congress  who  value 
his  advice,  judgment,  and  fairminded- 
ness. 

I  am  sure  it  was  quite  difficult  to  ob- 
tain this  interview  with  Dr.  Woodworth 
because  his  satisfaction  comes  from  out- 
standing work  and  not  from  the  lime- 
light, but  I  am  delighted  that  after  these 
many  years  some  small  public  recogni- 
tion has  been  given  to  him.  He  is  a  man 
to  whom  all  of  us  owe  a  great  deal;  a 
man  whom  we  all  appreciate;  a  man  who 
is  entitled  to  more  recognition  than  has 
been  his  lot  to  this  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ai'- 
tlcle  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Thk  Quiet  Man  Behino  the  Tax  L.\ws — No 

Otheb  Civil  Servant  in  Washington  Has 

THE     Clout    of     Laurence     Woodworth. 

Nettheb  in  Fact,  Do  Most  PoLrnciANS 
(By  Gerald  R.  Rosen) 

When  the  25  members  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  gather  around  the 
curved  rostrum  In  the  high-ceilinged  hear- 
ing room  of  Capitol  Hill's  Longworth  Build- 
ing to  take  testimony  on  tax  legislation,  a 
slight,  bespectacled  man  with  a  graying 
mustache  Is  always  seated  against  the  wall 
Just  behind  Chairman  Wilbur  MUls.  As  the 
hearings  proceed,  the  man  constantly  gets 
up.  walks  the  few  paces  to  the  Chairman,  and 
whispers  In  bis  ear. 

Months  later,  a  similar  scene  unfolds  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Capitol.  At  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  hearings  to  shape  the 
upper  chamber's  version  of  the  measure,  the 
same  unobtrusive  man  can  be  seen  whisper- 
ing Into  the  ear  of  Chairman  Russell  B. 
Long.  And  when  the  five  senior  members  of 
each  Committee  go  behind  closed  doors  to 
reconcile  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of 
the  bill,  there  once  again  sits  the  mild-man- 
nered man. 

The  man  is  Laurence  Woodworth,  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Tsucatlon.  Never  heard  of  him? 
Neither  has  hardly  anybody  else  not  Inti- 
mately connected  with  the  inner  workings 
of  Congress.  Yet  for  nearly  three  decades, 
every  major  tax  blU  passed  by  the  Congress 
has  been  stamped  with  the  Imprint  of  the 
55-year-old  Woodworth.  "Larry  Woodworth," 
says  John  S.  Nolen,  a  Washington  tax  lawyer 
who  served  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  tax  policy  in  the  first  Nixon 
Administration,  "Is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant men  in  Washington.  He  has  played  a 
major  behind-the-scenes  role  in  shaping 
every  tax  measure  since  the  1940s." 

To  some  extent,  of  course,  a  man  in  Wood- 
worth's  position  Is  expected  to  be  self-effac- 
ing. He  is,  after  aU,  a  civil  servant,  not  a 
legislator.  But  even  in  the  balls  of  Congress, 
where  staffers  are  expected  to  be  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  men  they  serve  and  keep  their 
mouths  shut,  Woodworth's  modesty  Is  ex- 
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treme.  He  Is  known  never  to  take  credit  for 
any  piece  of  Committee  business — although 
obviously  responsible  for  much  of  It — always 
giving  credit  to  a  Committee  member.  He 
is  also  notorious  for  resisting  Interviews,  and 
even  after  granting  one  to  Dun's,  it  look  a 
half-hour  of  coaxing  before  he  would  allow 
his  picture  to  be  taken.  Then  when  his  secre- 
tary handed  us  a  copy  of  his  official  biog- 
raphy. Woodworth  instructed  her  to  first 
tear  off  an  Item  on  the  bottom.  That  item 
revealed  that  Woodworth  has  won  the  covet- 
ed U.S.  Civil  Service  League  Award  and  the 
$10,000  Rockefeller  Award,  which  Is  often 
called  the  "Nobel  Prize"  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice. Chuckles  Thomas  Martin,  a  top  tax  law- 
yer for  the  American  Petroleum  Institute 
who  knows  Woodworth  well,  "I  think  Larry 
was  a  little  embarrassed  by  the  Rockefeller 
Award  becaiise  the  money  was  tax  free." 

AN    ALTER    EGO? 

What  makes  the  unassuming  Woodworth 
so  powerful  stems  first  of  all  from  the  power 
of  the  men  he  serves.  WhUe  he  ostensibly 
works  for  41  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
and  Finance  Committees,  his  real  bosses  are 
Wilbur  Mills  and  Russell  Long,  who  rotate 
annually  at  the  helm  of  the  Joint  Committee 
(It  Is  MUls'  turn  this  year).  And  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  man  he  mxist  really  satisfy  Is 
Mills.  Since  all  revenue  measures  must  origi- 
nate In  the  House,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Chairman  always  plays  a  greater  rcle  In  tax 
matters  than  his  Senate  counterpart.  More- 
over, MUls  has  few  other  legislative  Interests 
than  taxation:  Long  has  many  other  Sena- 
torial concerns,  including  small  business  and 
the  merchant  marine. 

In  fact,  the  enigmatic,  soft-spoken  Wood- 
worth,  who  comes  froLi  Ohio,  Is  sometimes 
described  as  a  Northern  version  of  bis  mentor 
from  Arkansas.  Both  are  closemouthed  and 
cautious,  and  rarely  tip  their  hand.  Having 
worked  together  on  tax  matters  for  nearly 
three  decades,  each  man  Instinctively  knows 
what  the  other  thinks  about  virtually  any 
aspect  of  the  internal  revenue  code.  "Wood- 
worth  and  MUls  seem  to  think  so  much 
alike,"  points  out  Herman  Schneebell,  Ways 
and  Means'  ranking  Republican,  "I  don't 
know  who  Influences  whom  more." 

Some  of  the  newer  members  of  Ways  and 
Means  and  Finance  figure  that  Woodworth 
simply  knows  what  WUbur  MUls  wants  to 
do  and  then  works  towards  that  end.  But 
those  who  have  watched  this  relationship 
over  the  years  take  a  different  view.  "The 
people  who  think  Larry  is  merely  executing 
the  Chairman's  wishes  have  It  all  wrong," 
says  former  Representative  John  W.  Byrnes, 
who  put  in  two  decades  as  a  committee 
member  before  retiring  from  Congress  last 
year.  "Sure,  he  tends  to  support  Mills'  posi- 
tion. But  It  was  probably  Larry's  position  in 
the  first  place." 

MUls  and  Woodworth  are  so  close  that 
when  the  Chairman  Is  too  busy  to  keep  a 
speaking  engagement,  he  just  sends  Wood- 
worth  in  his  place.  It  was  Woodworth,  sub- 
stituting for  MUls  at  Harding  CoUege  In  the 
Chairman's  Arkansas  district,  who  shook  up 
the  White  House  in  1969.  Reading  the  Chair- 
man's speech,  Woodworth  stated  that  Ways 
and  Means  would  not  go  along  with  the 
White  House'  request  to  extend  the  surtax 
unless  the  budget  were  cut  stUl  further.  It 
was. 

Although  Congress  has  been  Democrat- 
ically controUed  for  most  of  Woodworth's 
tenure,  he  goes  out  of  his  way  not  to  show 
partisan  preference.  He  is  not  registered  in 
either  political  party,  and  even  his  closest 
friends  do  not  know  how  he  votes.  "I  can't 
guess  how  he  votes,"  says  Wilbur  Mills.  "He 
goes  out  of  bis  way  not  to  let  on." 

One  Congressman  recalls  the  time  a  few 
years  ago  when  the  Johneon  Administration's 
tax  program  was  being  presented  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  As  the  proposals  were 
being  ticked  off,  a  new  staff  member  kept 


nodding  his  head  and  smUing.  Suddenly, 
he  felt  a  sharp  jab  In  his  ribs.  "Stop  smUlng 
and  nodding,"  rasped  the  usimlly  even- 
tempered  Woodworth,  "you're  working  for 
the  Joint  Committee  now." 

So  successfully  has  Woodworth  managed 
to  remain  nonpolitical  that  If  the  Repub- 
licans took  control  al  Congress  and 
Pennsylvania's  Herman  Schnezbell  and 
Utah's  Wallace  Bennett  took  over  from 
Mills  and  Long,  nobody  believes  they  would 
replace  Woodworth.  "They  would  nsed  him 
more  than  he  needed  them,"  says  one  of 
Woodworth's  staffmen. 

POINTING  OUT  the  OPTIONS 

Much  of  Woodworth's  Influence,  then, 
stems  from  tlie  nature  of  his  job.  As 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Jclnt  Committee,  he 
holds  the  most  powerful  and.  at  $40,000  a 
year,  the  highest-paid  staff  position  on 
Capitol  Hill.  It  is  the  Job  of  Woodworth  and 
his  staff  of  some  two  dozen  lavyyers,  eco- 
nomists, accountants  and  statisticians  to 
microscopically  examine  every  Item  in  a 
proposed  tax  measure.  This  not  only  In- 
volves estlm.itlng  the  revenue  gain  or  less, 
but  determining  precisely  how  much  wlU 
be  gained  or  lost  by  the  various  Income 
brackets  and,  In  the  case  of  business  taxes, 
individual  Industries. 

Woodworth,  moreover,  plays  a  major  role 
In  drafting  that  legislation.  Sitting  in  his 
cramped  basement  office  in  the  Longworth 
Building,  adorned  only  with  pictures  of 
long-forgotten  Joint  Committee  chairmen 
along  the  walls,  Woodworth  describes  his 
role  simply.  "It  Is  my  Job,"  he  says,  "to 
point  out  the  options  to  the  members.  They 
write  the  tax  laws;  I  dont.." 

Maybe  so.  But  long  before  a  tax  measure 
is  even  presented  to  Ways  and  Means,  the 
Treasury  Department's  tax  experts  consult 
him  on  every  provision  of  the  bill  they  are 
putting  together.  Says  a  member  of  Wood- 
worth's  staff:  "Stan  Surrey  (the  top  Treas- 
ury taxman  In  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
Administrations)  and  Eddie  Cohen  (who 
held  the  same  post  in  the  first  Nixon  Admin- 
istration] always  went  over  a  bill  with 
Larry  before  sending  it  up.  And  so  does 
Fred  Hickman   [Cohen's  successor]." 

None  of  these  men  deny  that  they  con- 
sulted Woodworth.  But  they  refuse  to  pin- 
point any  changes  that  have  been  made  in 
tax  proposals  as  a  result  of  these  delibera- 
tions. According  to  other  sources,  though, 
several  chanijes  that  the  Treasury  made  in 
Its  1971  tax  recommendations  were  the 
result  of  Woodworth's  suggestions.  Specif- 
ically: The  Investment  credit  was  not 
denied  to  used  machinery,  saving  untold 
millions  for  small  companies  that  cannot 
afford  new  equipment;  the  repeal  of  the 
auto  excise  tax  did  not  Include  heavy 
trucks — a  heavy  blow  to  the  nation's  truck 
manufacturers:  the  proviso  permitting  the 
creation  of  short-term  trusts  for  depend- 
ents was  tightened  so  that  the  wealthy  could 
not  set  \ip  transitory  arrangements  to  avoid 
taxes:  the  proposed  statute  governing 
Domestic  International  Sales  Corp<Mratlons — 
popularly  known  as  Discs — was  redrawn  so 
they  could  not  be  used  as  a  tax  loophole 
for  companies  doing  business  over^as. 

Woodworth,  of  course,  would  never  admit 
to  being  responsible  for  those  provisions. 
His  only  comment,  "I  generally  know  what 
the  Treasury  Is  going  to  propose  beforehand 
because  of  the  questions  its  staff  asked  me 
along  the  way." 

The  Treasury's  taxmen  arc,  however,  not 
free  agents.  For  whatever  they  recommend 
must  ultimately  be  cleared  by  the  President. 
So  even  If  they  are  convinced  that  Wood- 
worth  is  right,  or  believe  It  is  more  politic 
to  go  along  with  him  on  a  point,  they  can  be 
overriUed  by  the  White  House.  At  that  point, 
the  Treasury  comes  before  the  Committee 
with  its  views.  But  if  Woodworth  disagrees, 
he  quietly  points  out  to  the  memlwrs  what 
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the  flaws  are.  "When  Larry  has  differences 
with  the  Treasury,"  says  Wilbur  Mills,  "Larry 
Is  usually  right." 

Woodworth  also  had  a  major  Influence  on 
tl>e  massive  1969  tax-reform  act.  While  the 
1964  law  brought  the  maximum  tax  rate 
down  from  a  confiscatory  91%  to  70%,  Wood- 
worth  felt  that  this  was  still  too  high.  To 
the  relief  of  top-bracket  executives,  he  de- 
vised the  Idea  of  the  50 'r  maxlmupi  tax  on 
famed  Income.  But  Woodworth  is  not  only 
a  master  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code:  he 
is  also  very  conscious  of  the  political  reali- 
ties. To  pass  tax  relief  for  the  upfjer  brackets 
without  something  for  middle  and  lower- 
income  wage  earners  would  have  been  |)olitl- 
cally  impossible.  So  he  devised  a  package  that 
included  a  raising  of  the  standard  deduction 
from  10';,  to  15%  and  a  low-Income  allow- 
ance for  the  poor.  "A  lot  of  people's  Ideas 
went  into  It,"  says  John  Nolen.  "but  it  was 
Larry  who  put  together  the  package.  It  was 
an  ideal  combination  of  what  should  be  done 
and  what  could  be  done." 

THE    NEW    TAX    BILL 

Right  now.  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee la  hard  at  work  drafting  another  major 
tax  bill  that  cculd  significantly  affect  such 
things  as  capital  gains,  estates  and  gifts  and 
the  always  thoriiy  question  of  tax  shelters — 
all  of  major  concern  to  top-bracket  execu- 
tives. Business  is  further  concerned  about 
what  changes  will  be  made  In  depreciation 
schedules  and  the  investment  credit,  as  well 
as  the  tax  liabilities  of  multinational  corpo- 
rations. 

Larry  Woodworth  obviously  has  a  very 
good  idea  of  what  is  ahead  for  executives  and 
industry.  But,  needless  to  say,  he  refuses  to 
be  drawn  into  any  discussion  of  specifics.  His 
only  hint:  "Over  the  years,  the  Committee 
has  consciously  narrowed  the  gap  between 
the  rates  on  earned  Income  and  capital  gains. 
This  trend  could  certainly  continue." 

Narrowing  the  gap  between  the  two — 
which  would  mean  higher  capital-gains  rales 
but  lower  levies  on  earned  income — would  be 
a  big  step  towards  something  Woodworth 
deeply  believes  in:  tax  equity.  Although  he  is 
keenly  aware  of  the  need  for  investment  In- 
centives, Woodworth  still  fundamentally  be- 
lieves that  in  a  perfect  world,  a  given  amount 
of  income  would  be  taxed  at  the  same  rates 
no  matter  how  it  is  derived.  "A  guy  with  a 
$20,000  income  should  pay  the  same  tax  as 
any  other  guy  with  a  *20.000  income.  '  he 
argues. 

Little  known  to  businessmen,  Woodworth 
and  his  staff  also  play  a  key  role  In  corporate 
and  Individual  tax  refunds.  Under  the  law. 
all  refunds  over  $100,000  must  be  approved 
by  the  Joint  Committee.  Consequently,  three 
Woodworth  staffers  are  stationed  at  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  so  that  they  can 
screen  all  of  these  major  refunds.  Whatever 
decisions  they  make  are  then  subject  to 
Woodworth 's  approval.  While  copies  of  these 
decisions  are  routinely  sent  to  the  commit- 
tee members.  Woodworth  Is  the  final  arbiter. 
The  conunlttee  has  never  held  a  meeting  to 
question  a  Woodworth  refund  ruling,  and 
none  has  ever  been  reversed. 

Many  of  these  decisions — and  there  are 
hundreds  of  them  each  year — involve  sub- 
stantial sums  for  many  companies.  For  ex- 
ample, over  the  years  Woodworth  has  ap- 
proved a  $1.9-mllllon  refund  for  oil-equip- 
ment maker  J.  Ray  McDermott.  $3.9  million 
lor  Shell  on  and  $3.8  million  for  Monsanto. 
Woodworth  also  acts  as  a  lightning  rod  for 
the  Committee  members,  who  are  continually 
besieged  by  constituents  to  either  help  them 
settle  their  problems  with  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  or  write  a  special  provision  into 
a  tax  law.  What  the  typical  member  does  Is 
to  shake  the  constituent's  hand,  sympathize 
with  his  problem,  and  then  say  It  is  a  very 
technical  matter  only  Woodworth  can  han- 
dle. ^ 
There  are  times,  however,  when  a  Com- 


mittee member  feels  that  politically  he  must 
Introduce  a  bUl  that  wUl  benefit  an  individual 
or  a  company  in  his  district.  These  are  con- 
troversial private  bills  that  Ways  and  Means 
is  particularly  heir  to.  If  It  Is  a  bad  bill  or 
an  outrageous  raid  on  the  Treasury.  Wood- 
worth  will  advise  the  member  to  withdraw 
it.  Although  the  diplomatic  Woodworth  will 
generally  soften  his  views  by  suggesting  that 
the  bill  might  embarrass  the  member,  every- 
body knows  that  his  close  relationship  with 
Mills  gives  him  virtual  veto  power  over  these 
private  bills.  According  to  Woodworth, 
"These  member's  bills  have  a  worse  name 
than  they  deserve.  But,"  he  adds,  smiling,  "I 
have  knocked  down  a  few  of  them." 

Washington's  top  tax  lawyers,  fully  aware 
of  Woodworth's  Influence,  are  continually 
trying  to  get  his  ear.  And  except  during  the 
busy  weeks  when  the  Committee  is  marking 
up  the  final  draft  of  a  bill,  Woodworth  is 
generally  available. 

When  the  mining  industry  had  a  tax  prob- 
lem last  year,  it  made  Larry  Woodworth's 
basement  office  its  first  stop.  In  writing  the 
1969  tax  law.  Congress  somehow  eliminated 
the  cirryback  provision  in  the  foreign  tax 
credit  for  mining  companies;  thus,  a  com- 
pany that  had  a  loss  in  the  current  year 
could  no  longer  apply  it  against  a  profit  in 
a  preceding  year. 

So  last  year,  Fred  Peel,  the  mining  indus- 
try's tax  lawyer,  talked  to  Woodworth  about 
restoring  the  provision.  Woodworth  voiced 
no  objections  to  the  change.  So  Peel  got 
Oregon's  Democratic  Congressman  Al  Ullman 
to  introduce  it  as  an  amendment  to  the 
House  bill.  While  the  entire  tax  measure 
eventually  died  In  the  Senate,  Peel  believes 
that  the  major  hurdle  against  the  change  has 
been  overcome.  "Larry  was  the  key,"  says 
Peel.  "Par  If  we  went  to  Ullman  or  any  other 
member  to  introduce  it,  they  would  have 
gone  to  Larry  to  ask  his  opinion.  If  he  really 
objected,  I- don't  thl^k  that  there  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  that  committee  who  would  have  In- 
trodticed  the  change." 

THE    MINISTER'S   SON    , 

Woodworth,  a  Methodist  ministers  son 
from  Loudenvllle,  Ohio  has  spent  virtually 
his  entire  adult  life  working  for  the  Joint 
Committee.  With  a  bachelor's  degree  from 
Ohio  Northern  University  and  a  master's  In 
government  management  from  the  University 
of  Denver,  he  Joined  the  staff  as  a  tax  econo- 
mist m  1944.  By  the  1960s,  he  was  the  Num- 
ber Two  staffman  under  stiff-necked  Colin 
Stam. 

When  Stam  retired  in  1964,  Woodworth 
was  the  only  man  who  was  even  considered 
for  the  top  spot.  By  that  time  he  had  added 
a  Ph.  D.  m  public  administration  from  New 
York  University  to  his  academic  credentials. 
But  he  was  an  anomaly  in  a  legislative  world 
in  which  virtually  every  Committee  member 
and  top  staffman  was  a  member  of  the  bar. 
According  to  others,  tliough,  Woodworth's 
lack  of  academic  legal  traming  has  never 
hurt  him.  "It  doesn't  matter  that  he  didn't 
go  to  law  school,"  says  Thomas  Martin. 
"Larry  Woodworth  is  still  one  of  the  best 
tax  lawyers  in  the  country.  If  a  statute  has 
to  be  drafted,  he  can  do  It  better  than  any 
lawyer. ' 

Woodworth  lives  modestly  In  the  house 
he  bo\ight  25  years  ago  in  suburban  Chev- 
erly.  Maryland,  about  a  twenty-minute  drl%'e 
from  his  Capitol  Hill  office.  Long  active  in 
civic  affairs,  he  served  as  mayor  of  Cheverly, 
a  predominantly  working-class  community, 
for  five  years.  Since  Cheverly  politics  are 
strictly  nonpartisan,  Woodworth  did  not 
have  to  run  under  a  party  label.  "I  would 
not  have  run  on  a  partisan  basis,"  he  points 
out.  "Anyway,  it  gave  me  great  exposure  to 
the  kind  of  political  problems  that  con- 
front the  members  of  the  Committee." 

The  Joint  Committee  staff,  m  fact,  has  a 
long-time  nonpartisan  reputation.  Wood- 
worth  has  a  completely  free  hand  in  hiring 
staff  members,  and  neither  Long  nor  Mills 


ever  send  over  anybody  for  a  Job.  Nor  does 
Woodworth  ask  a  Job  applicant  his  political 
preferences.  "If  Larry  has  any  Ideology." 
laughs  Stanley  Surrey,  who  now  teaches  at 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  "it  Is  keeping  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  in  good  shape." 

Other  than  his  civic  concerns,  Woodworth 
has  few  outside  interests.  He  rarely  takes  a 
vacation  and,  much  like  his  boss  Wilbur 
Mills,  seldom  takes  a  pleasure  Jaunt.  While 
most  of  his  friends  are  involved  in  tax  work, 
he  Is  extremely  careful  not  to  discuss  specific 
Issues  with  them.  "Larry  is  so  wrapped  up 
in  his  work,"  says  Washington  lawjer  Fred 
Peel,  who  has  known  Woodworth  for  25  years, 
"that  he  can't  understand  why  people  want 
to  be  off  Saturday  and  Sunday  when  thev 
could  be  sitting  around  talking  about  the 
tax  system." 

At  this  point,  Woodworth  could  retire  on 
a  generous  government  pension  and  take 
one  of  the  lucrative  corporate  offers  that 
are  constantly  dangled  before  him.  It  is  an 
open  secret  around  Washington  that  he  has 
rejected  an  extremely  high  bid  from  Gen- 
eral Motors.  "He  turns  them  all  down,"  says 
John  Nolen.  "because  money  is  not  what 
motivates  him.  He  would  much  prefer  to 
influence  the  nation's  future  tax  laws." 

A  long-time  Woodworth  goal  has  been  to 
simplify  the  arcane  tax  code.  But  as  a  real- 
ist he  knows  that  sometimes  the  code  has  to 
be  further  complicated  to  accomplish  a 
worthwhile  social  purpose.  This  problem 
came  to  the  fore  in  1969  when  the  Admin- 
istration wanted  a  proviso  granting  rapid 
amortization  for  both  pollution  equipment 
and  rehabilitated  housing.  While  Woodworth 
recognized  that  the  aim  was  worthwhile,  he 
instinctively  shied  away  from  the  Idea  of 
complicating  the  code  stUl  further.  Over  the 
years,  he  had  seen  other  similar  provisions 
written  into  law  and  then  remain  there  long 
after  the  problem  was  resolved.  So  he  sug- 
gested a  flve-year  cutoff.  "That  five-year 
cutoff  is  pure  Woodworth,"  says  Eileen  Slian- 
ahan.  The  New  York  Times'  knowledgeable 
economics  reporter. 

While  waiting  for  the  tax  system  to  arrive 
In  Utopia,  Larry  Woodworth  will  continue  to 
be  the  fulcrum  of  whatever  changes  are 
finally  made  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
For  nobody  believes  that  he  will  ever  suc- 
cumb to  those  high-powered  corporate  offers 
"He  has  to  cater  to  525  egomaniacs  [the 
members  of  Congress],"  says  Michigan's 
Martha  Griffiths,  a  member  of  Ways  and 
Means.  "But  this  quiet  man  has  more  knowl- 
edge than  practically  all  of  them  " 


UNITY  OF  PURPOSE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  for  June  6, 
1973,  contains  an  article  entitled  "Unity 
of  Purpose,"  written  by  William  H. 
Stringer.  It  relates  to  the  present  situa- 
tion in  which  the  Nation  finds  itself. 

The  article  urges  us  to  adhere  to  such 
documents  as  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  Constitution,  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  other  similar  documents.  We 
are  reminded  that  we  are  operating  im- 
der  a  system  of  checks  and  balances  and 
that  so  long  as  we  hew  to  these  basic 
documents  we  shall  be  able  to  come  out 
of  any  difficulty  which  confronts  us,  and 
come  out  of  it  stronger  than  ever. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(By  William  H.  Stringer) 
Untty  of  Purpose 
We  can  be  clear  about  one  thing.  In  these 
unsettling  weeks  of  Watergate  probes.  There 
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^  no  reason  why  human  lives,  the  affairs  of 
state,  or  the  activities  of  American  Institu- 
tions, need  to  be  baited  and  paralyzed  be* 
cause  some  evil  is  being  uncovered.  And 
Americans  will  be  helped  In  maintaining 
their  equilibrium  said  forward  movement.  I 
t>elieve.  if  they  give  a  little  less  credence  to 
the  constant  assertion  that  there  is  a  serious, 
lacerating,  "adversary  relationship  between 
the  White  House  and  the  press,  between  the 
government  and  the  news  media.  It  doesn't 
need  to  be  so. 

There  is  always  the  necessity  for  alertness 
to  what  the  government  is  doing,  and  the 
press  supplies  that  alertness,  in  E:reat  meas- 
ure. But  need  the  "adversary  relationship" 
be  dangerous,  savagely  controversial,  bllnd- 
Ingly  distrustful?  No. 

And  why?  Because  the  American  system, 
with  all  Its  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers, 
Is  built  on.  and  requires,  unity  of  purpose. 
And  the  purpose  is  the  perfecting  of  institu- 
tions and  government  which  carry  forward 
the  fundamental  principles  imbedded  in 
those  basic  documents  promulgated  by  the 
Founding  Fathers. 

These  documents — the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, the  Constitution,  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  plus  the  Civil  War  amendments — 
cannot  be  stressed  too  often.  They  speak  of 
remarkably  moral  and  spiritual  objectives: 
that  all  men  are  created  eqvial;  that  they  are 
endowed  with  basic  rights,  among  them  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  (trans- 
lated, in  these  years,  as  pursuit  of  the  quality 
of  life);  the  guarantees  of  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, of  speech,  of  the  press;  The  right  to 
fair  trial,  to  be  free  from  illegal  search  and 
seizure;  the  amendments  abolishing  slavery 
and  providing  equality  of  opportunity. 

These  documents  didn't  Just  happen.  They 
matured  out  of  mankind's  historic  experi- 
ence and,  I  believe,  out  of  inspiration.  A 
thoughtful  Englishman  once  said  to  me,  "As 
long  as  America  hews  to  these  alms,  she  is 
safe."  On  a  Fourth  of  July  anniversary. 
Prof.  Eugene  V.  Rostow  of  Tale,  speaking 
at  Jefferson's  home,  Monticello,  said: 

"The  principles  of  liberty  and  equality  set 
out  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
codified  in  the  Constitution  are  the  strongest 
force  in  our  history.  Year  after  year,  they 
burst  the  bonds  of  hatred  and  of  habit,  re- 
shaping our  minds  and  then  our  Institutions. 
Their  moral  power  gives  coherence  and  direc- 
tion to  our  public  life." 

A  superb  student  of  constitutional  law  at 
Harvard  Law  School.  Prof.  Thomas  Reed 
Powell,  used  to  tell  us  that  "America's  great 
legal  principles  and  Supreme  Co\irt  decisions 
are  not  piUled  down  from  the  heavens  by 
some  skyhook."  I  learned  a  lot  from  him  but 
I  beg  to  differ  on  this  point.  There  is  a 
leaven,  a  gradual  perfecting,  an  impetus  in 
men's  affairs  which  comes  not  from  creatures 
formed  In  some  primeval  ooze.  Beyond  the 
brain,  there  is  a  high  Intelligence,  always 
available,  usable  now  as  ever. 

The  unity  of  purpose  is  appearing  in  many 
ways.  Labor  unions  make  more  use  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration  instead  of  savage  infight- 
ing. Some  Black  Panthers  seek  to  work  "in- 
side the  system."  In  the  churning  realm  of 
Journalism,  a  national  press  council  will  be- 
gin functioning,  along  about  midsummer, 
hearing  complaints  for  or  against  news 
media  performance  and  Issuing  adjudica- 
tions whose  only  sanction  will  be  their  fair- 
ness and  their  publicity. 

If  this  press  council  functions  successfully, 
and  tf  President  Nixon  holds  more  press  con- 
ferences, some  of  the  pent-up  mean-mind- 
edness  can  drain  out  of  White  House-media 
relations.  Maybe  even  some  political  cartoon- 
ists will  temper  their  vicious  Jabs. 

The  United  States  can  come  through  its 
ordeal,  its  necessary  inquiry,  undevasted. 
Unity  of  purpose  surfaced  many  times  during 
the  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy  administra- 
tions— with  understanding  of  each  other's 
problems  and  aims,  between  M^ite  Hous* 


and  the  media.  It  can  happen  again.  It  will 
take  effort,  reformist  legislation,  and  less  see- 
ing of  "the  other  guy"  through  veils  of  stis- 
picion.  But  there  Is  a  common  purpose. 

Hewing  to  its  basic  documents,  America 
will  be  safe. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  desire  recog- 
nition? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previotis  order,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  BELLjfoN)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  On 
whose  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Let  the  time  be  charged 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AN  ORDERLY  SUCCESSION 
AT  THE  FBI 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  the  service  by  William 
Ruckelshaus  as  Acting  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  It  is 
essential  that  the  Senate's  constitutional 
prerogative  of  advising  and  consenting  to 
top  executive  appointments  be  fully  pro- 
tected. 

I  had  intended  to  introduce  today  a 
resolution  which  would  have  preserved 
this  prerogative,  and  yet  permitted  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  to  serve  until  a  successor 
could  be  named.  However,  the  Senate 
leadership  has  received  assiu-ances  that 
a  nOTninee  will  be  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate no  later  than  this  Saturday,  and 
this  will  satisfy  the  statutory  require- 
ments. 

The  United  States  Code  requires  the 
President  to  move  quickly  on  executive 
appointments.  It  does  not  allow  the 
President  to  fill  top  posts  for  an  indefinite 
period  on  a  "temporary"  basis,  and 
thereby  sidestep  the  Senate  confirmation 
process. 

Section  5503  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  covers  temporary  appointments 
while  the  Senate  is  in  recess.  That  sec- 
tion provides : 

A  nomination  to  All  a  vacancy  (as  a  rece.ss 
appointment]  .  .  .  shall  be  submitt«d  to  the 
Senate  not  later  than  40  days  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  session  of  the  Senate. 

William  Ruckelshaus  was  designated 
Acting  Director  of  the  FBI,  on  a  tempor- 
ary basis,  on  April  27,  1973.  The  Senate 
was  on  its  Easter  recess  when  that  des- 
ignation was  made.  It  returned  from  its 
recess  on  April  30,  1973.  The  40  days  per- 
mitted by  the  statute  will  thus  expire  this 
Saturday.  June  9, 1973. 

Unless  there  is  some  change  in  the  law, 
or  unless  a  nomination  Is  submitted  to 
the  Senate,  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  would  have 
to  step  down. 


Mr.  Presiqent,  I  have  had  a  joint 
resolution  pre^red  which  would  allow 
Mr.  Ruckelshaus  to  serve  in  the  FBI  post 
for  an  additional  30  days  beyond  Jime  9, 
1973.  Such  a  resolution  would  protect  the 
Senate's  constitutional  advise  and  con- 
sent function,  and  yet  would  allow  for 
the  smooth  and  orderly  functioning  of 
the  executive  branch  in  this  instance. 

This  resdltftion  has  been  approved  by 
the  Senate  leadership  on  both  sides  of  tiie 
aisle.  £uid  I  am  informed  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  welcome  our  action. 
However,  we  have  today  received  as- 
surances that  a  new  nominee  will  be  sub 
mitted  to  the  Senate  by  this  Saturda: 
the  date  on  which  the  40-day  period  ex 
pires.  Such  a  submission  will  toll  the 
statute,  and  will  give  the  Senate  the  op- 
portvmity  to  act  as  a  partner  in  the  ap- 
pointment process. 

In  light  of  these  assurances,  there  is 
no  need  to  submit  the  resolution,  and  we 
will  withhold  it  pending  the  submission 
of  the  new  FBI  director. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend  beyond 
12  o'clock  noon,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBEIRT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pi'esident. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind^- 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICfep 
Haskell  > .   Without 
ordered. 


objection,   it 


(Mr. 
i.s   .-o 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  communi- 
cation which  was  referred  as  Indicated: 
Proposed  Amendment  to  the  Budget,  1973. 
FOR  Small  Business  Administration 

IS.    DOC.    NO.    93-20) 

A  communication  from  the  President  oj 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973,  in  the  amount  of  $300  million,  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees, 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments : 

S.  268  A  bUl  to  establish  a  national  land 
use  policy,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  grants  to  assist  the  States 
to  develop  and  implement  State  land  ut^e 
programs,  to  coordinate  Federal  programs 
and  policies  which  have  a  laud  use  impact, 
to  coordinate  planning  and  management  of 
Federal  lands  and  pKinnlng  and  management 
of  adjacent  non-Federal  lands,  and  to  es- 
tablish an  Office  of  Land  Use  Policy  Admin- 
istration in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
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and  for  other  purposes   (Rept.  No.  93-197), 
together  with  minority  and  additional  views. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
fJed  the  report  on  the  Land  Use  Policy 
and  Planning  Assistance  Act,  S.  268,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
pursuant  to  guidelines  established  by  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  to  make 
grants  to  assist  the  States  to  develop  and 
implement  State  land  use  programs  and 
to  coordinate  land  use  planning  in  inter- 
state areas;  to  coordinate  Federal  pro- 
grams and  policies  which  have  land  use 
impacts;  to  coordinate  planning  and 
management  of  Federal  lands  and  plan- 
ning and  management  of  adjacent  non- 
Pedei-al  lands:  to  make  grants  t6  Indian 
tribes  to  assist  them  to  develop  and  im- 
plement land  use  programs  for  reserva- 
tion and  other  tribal  lands;  to  encourage 
research  on  and  training  In  land  use 
planning  and  management;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  early  Senate 
consideration  of  this  measure.  I  first  in- 
troduced it  in  1970.  The  administration 
submitted  a  similar  proposal  in  1971.  The 
Interior  Committee  has  now  reported 
land  use  policy  legislation  three  times. 
The  Senate  passed  it  last  year  by  a  vote 
of  60  to  18.  This  year  we  must  enact  na- 
tional land  use  policy  legislation  if  we 
are  to  truly  meet  our  responsibilities  to 
provide  a  better  legacy  to  our  children 
than  the  imsightly,  unproductive,  and 
unrewarding  land  resource  we  are  shap- 
ing today. 

For  over  a  century  after  the  birth  of 
our  Nation,  Americans  enjoyed  a  super- 
abundance of  relatively  free  land.  Today, 
there  is  no  longer  land  enough  for  all 
people  and  all  uses.  Gone  are  the  days 
when  there  was  always  more  land  over 
the  next  rise. 

Land  has  become  this  Nation's  most 
valuable  resource — an  all  too  finite  re- 
source. Unlike  air  and  water  and  many 
minerals,  land  cannot  be  regulated. 
Moimtains  carved  by  strip  mines,  wet- 
lands dredged  and  filled,  or  streams 
channelized  frequently  cannot  be  re- 
turned to  their  former  use  or  beauty. 
Land  once  committed  to  a  use  today,  be 
it  social,  economic,  or  environmental, 
may  be  unable  to  support  a  different  use 
in  the  future  more  closely  attuned  to 
the  then  prevailing  national  values  or 
goals. 

The  Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning  As- 
-sistance  Act  will  insure  that  the  policies 
adopted  toward  the  land  and  its  use  will 
no  longer  evolve  from  the  sla.<;h  and  bum 
and  move  on  type  of  decisionmaking  de- 
veloped in  the  dajs  when  land  was 
plentiful.  Certainly,  no  one  should  dis- 
pute that  we  na  longer  can  afford  the 
chaotic,  ad  hoc.  short-term,  case-by-case, 
crisls-to-crlsis  land  use  decisionmaking 
which  all  levels  of  government  have  In- 
dulged in  in  the  past. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  absorb  the 
enormous  costs  in  economic  losses,  de- 
lays, resource  misallocations,  ^nd  ad- 
verse social  and  environmental  effects 
which  have  been  exacted  by  our  failure 
to  plan  for  the  sound  and  balanced  use 
of  our  land. 

The  land  use  crisis  is  bearing  down  on 
America  with  the  Inexorable  force  of  a 
tidal  wave.  Land  use  problems  which 


once  appeared  only  local  are  now  na- 
tional In  compass.  We  are  now  faced  with 
a  national  land  use  crisis.  Consider  these 
statistics — 

By  1990,  urban  sprawl  will  consume  an 
area  of  land  approximately  equal  to  all 
the  urbanized  land  now  within  the  228 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas — 
the  equivalent  of  the  total  area  of  New 
Hampshire.  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
and  Rhode  Island; 

Each  decade  alone,  new  urban  growth 
will  absorb  an  area  greater  than  the 
entire  State  of  New  Jersey; 

Tlie  equivalent  of  2  Vi  times  the  hous- 
ing in  the  Oakland-San  Francisco  metro- 
politan region  must  be  built  each  year  to 
meet  the  Nation's  housing  goals; 

In  the  next  two  decades,  one  industry 
alone — the  electrical  power  industry — 
will  need  3  million  acres  of  new  rights- 
of-way  for  additional  high  voltage  trans- 
mission lines  and  more  than  140,000 
acres  of  potential  prime  industrial  sites 
for  over  200  new  major  generating  sta- 
tions; and 

In  short,  between  now  and  the  year 
2000,  we  must  build  again  all  that  we 
have  built  before.  We  must  build  as 
many  homes,  schools,  and  hospitals  in 
the  next  three  decades  as  we  built  in 
the  previous  three  centuries. 

Costs  rise  and  needs  go  unmet  whUe 
the  courts  attempt  to  deal  with  a  grow- 
ing backlog  of  hotly  contested  cases  in-- 
volving  land  use  for  new  suburban  hous- 
ing developments,  highways,  airports, 
factories,  powerplants,  transmission  lines 
and  pipelines.  Failure  to  pass  this  legisla- 
tion when  I  first  introduced  it  3  years  ago 
has  already  resulted  in  needless,  incal- 
culable waste,  inefficiency,  and  envii-on- 
mental  damage. 

It  has  now  become  obvious  to  both 
environmental  advocates  and  industrial- 
ists, as  w-ell  as  to  most  Members  of  Con- 
gress that  this  20  th  century  problem  of 
exponential  growth  cannot  be  met  with 
19th  century  laws,  institutions,  and  pro- 
cedures. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  who  still 
contend  that  social  and  environmental 
change  cannot  or  should  not  be  con- 
sciously planned  or  given  direction. 
They  make  dire  prediction  of  ruin — de- 
struction of  property  values,  surrender 
of  local  control,  socialism — should  the 
laws  of  the  free  market  be  amended,  no 
matter  how  slightly,  by  the  laws  of  so- 
ciety. Tliey  argue  that  public  planning 
and  implementation  of  policies  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest  and  the  environ- 
ment somehow  invade  constitutionally 
protected  rights. 

These  contentions  are  wrapped  in 
constitutional  phiases  to  obscure  the 
simjjle  fact  that  the  vested  and  special 
interests  want  to  maintain  the  status 
quo.  The  Nation,  however,  can  no  longer 
afford  the  status  quo.  In  all  parts  of  the 
country,  conflicting  demands  over  limit- 
ed land  resources  are  placing  severe 
strains  upon  economic,  social,  and  po- 
litical institutions  and  processes  and 
upon  the  natural  environment.  The  sta- 
tus quo  is  farmers'  groups  opposing  real 
estate  developers;  environmentalists 
fighting  the  electric  power  Industry; 
homeowners  colliding  with  highway 
planners;    the  mining  and  timber  in- 


dustries struggling  with  conservation- 
ists; shoreline  and  water  recreation  in- 
terests pitted  against  oil  companies; 
cities  opposing  the  States;  and  suburbs 
opposing  the  cities. 

The  Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning 
Assistance  Act  is  the  Nation's  last  chance 
to  preserve  and  to  invigorate  local  land 
use  decisionmaking  and  to  insure  that 
basic  property  rights  are  not  infringed 
by  bureaucrats  in  places  as  far  removed 
as  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning 
Assistance  Act  is  an  affirmation  of  States' 
rights.  It  provides  grants  to  the  States 
to  assist  them  to  develop  their  own  in- 
novative land  use  policies  and  procedures 
to  meet  the  land  use  ciisis.  It  is  a  state- 
ment of  belief  that,  if  urged  and  aided. 
State  and  local  government,  working  to- 
gether can  provide  a  better  design  for 
tomorrow — a  design  which  embodies  all 
legitimate  values  and  goals,  local  and 
national. 

If  State  and  local  governments  do  not 
accept  this  challenge  and  do  not  imple- 
ment this  bill,  the  only  solution  will  be 
the  usual  solution  for  national  problems: 
Federal  control.  No  one  wants  national 
zoning,  but,  I  say  here  today,  that  if  we 
tui'n  our  backs  on  the  opportimity  and 
i-un  from  our  responsibility  to  improve 
land  use  decisionmaking,  that  is  what 
we  will  have  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

The  Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning  As- 
sistance Act  has  as  its  basic  purpose 
the  improvement  of  State  and  local  land 
use  procedures  and  institutions  to  pro- 
vide for  a  truly  balanced,  democratic 
land  use  decisionmaking.  It  fosters  a 
decisionmaking  about  land  use  of  more 
than  local  concern  which  balances  all 
competing  demands  for  the  land — eco- 
nomic and  noneconomic — and  which 
provides  for  the  participation  of  all  peo- 
ple who  would  feel  the  impacts  of  land 
use  decisions  and  of  the  officials  whom 
those  people  have  elected — ^not  just  the 
citizens  of  the  smallest  denominator 
local  government  and  the  members  of 
its  local  zoning  board. 

In  recognition  tliat  many  land  use  de- 
cisions today  have  major  impacts  on  the 
citizens,  the  economy,  and  the  environ- 
ment beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local 
zoning  board  or  other  land  use  decision- 
maker, S.  268  encourages  the  States,  as 
representatives  of  the  wider  Interests,  to 
formulate  State  land  use  programs  for 
five  categories  of  critical  areas  and  uses 
of  more  than  local  concern — areas  of 
critical  environmental  concern — ^flood 
plains,  shorelands,  wildlife  habitats,  his- 
toric areas — key  facilities — major  air- 
ports, highway  interchanges,  recreation 
facilities,  and  energy  facilities — ^large- 
scale  development — large  industrial 
parks  or  subdivisions — public  facilities  or 
utilities  of  regional  benefit,  and  land 
sales  or  development  projects — install- 
ment land  sales  and  massive  recreational 
homesite  projects  in  rural  areas.  S.  268 
provides  grants  totalling  $100  million  per 
year  for  8  years,  at  90  percent  Federal 
share  of  cost  to  the  States  to  develop 
these  programs. 

In  addition,  the  States  are  asked  to 
coordinate  State  and  local  land  use  plan- 
ning In  interstate  regions — $15  million 
annually  for  8  years  at  90  percent.  Indian 
tribes  are  provided  funds  to  develop 
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programs  for  Indian  land  similar  to  the 
State  land  use  programs — $10  million  an- 
nually for  8  years  at  100  percent.  The 
act  also  provides  $2  million  a  year  in 
grants  or  contracts  for  resesu-ch  and 
training  in  land  use  related  subjects. 
Mechanisms  would  be  established  for  co- 
ordinating planning  and  management  of 
Federal  lands  with  State  and  local  plan- 
ning and  management  of  adjacent  non- 
Federal  lands. 

In  the  floor  debate  last  year  on  S.  632 — 
S.  268 's  predecessor — several  new  issues 
were  raised  and  a  number  of  Senators 
expressed  concern  about  the  legislation's 
failure  to  address  those  issues.  After 
careful  consideration  of  those  issues,  the 
committee  adopted  a  series  of  amend- 
ments which  I  believe  will  not  only  an- 
swer the  concerns  of  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues but  which  will  also  measui-ably 
strengthen  the  act.  Among  the  amend- 
ments are  new  provisions  which  ensure 
the  safeguarding  of  the  traditional  rights 
of  property  owners,  give  sensitive  con- 
sideration to  the  protection  of  the  local 
property  tax  base  and  revenues,  and 
guarantee  full  participation  of  all  inter- 
ested parties — property  owners,  users  of 
the  land,  and  the  public. 

At  the  urging  of  several  Senators,  a 
number  of  Governors  and  leading  envir- 
onmental organizations,  the  Committee 
adopted  an  amendment  which  established 
a  fifth  category  of  land  uses  which  must 
be  Included  in  the  State's  land  use  pro- 
gram—land sales  or  development  proj- 
ects. We  presently  have  a  Federal  law 
which  attempts  to  end  the  fraud  and 
misrepresentation  too  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  the  selling  of  large-scale  in- 
stallment land  sales  and  recreational 
homesite  projects.  But  the  regulation  this 
law  calls  for  Is  after-the-fact  for  the 
purposes  of  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment and  maintenance  of  public  services, 
such  as  education,  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion, and  sewer  and  water  systems.  TvM 
and  intelligent  consideration  must  be  ac- 
corded projects  at  the  initial  stages  of 
development  rather  than  at  the  later 
sales  stage.  The  decision  to  site  the 
project  comes  before  the  decision  to  sell, 
and  it  is  this  first  decision  which  de- 
termines the  eventual  environmental  and 
public  service  Impacts  of  the  proposed 
projects.  New  provisions  in  the  Act  re- 
quire the  State  to  assist  rural,  local  gov- 
ernments to  assess  the  full  range  of  fa- 
vorable and  adverse  Impacts  of  proposed 
projects,  and  to  hold  developers  of  these 
projects  to  a  number  of  substantive 
standards  concerning  environmental 
quality,  provision  of  public  services,  and 
financial  capability  to  complete  all  prom- 
ised improvements. 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
Is  mandated  to  conduct  a  one  year  study 
of  the  feasibility  and  possible  substance 
of  national  land  use  policies.  The  results 
of  that  study,  together  with  the  reports 
of  State  and  local  governments  must  be 
submitted  to  Congress  within  three  years 
of  enactment  of  S.  268.  To  insure  an  in- 
depth  rather  than  a  pro  forma  study, 
we  have  in  the  Act  twelve  possible  na- 
tional standards  which  must  be  con- 
sidered by  all  the  parties  to  the  study. 

Finally,  new  amendments,  adopted  by 
the  committee,  would  provide  grant  as- 


sistance to  Indian  tribes  to  plan  Indian 
land  and  fimds  for  research  on  and  train- 
ing in  land  use  planning  and  manage- 
ment, and  would  give,  for  perhaps  the 
first  time,  statutory  recognition  to  and 
consideration  of  the  Inefficient  costly, 
time-consuming,  and  conflicting  licensing 
requirements  at  all  levels  of  government. 

S.  268,  which  I  first  introduced  in 
January  1970,  has  enjoyed  3  years 
of  careful  consideration  and  honing  in 
hearings  and  Committee  markup.  This 
makes  the  third  time  the  Committee  has 
reported  it.  Last  year  the  Senate  voted 
in  favor  of  it  by  a  vote  of  60  to  18.  It  has 
received  the  endorsement  of  the  admin- 
istration, the  National  Governors'  Con- 
ference, 30  indi\'idual  Governors,  and 
Coimcil  of  State  Governments,  the 
League  of  Cities,  the  Conference  of 
Mayors,  the  AFL-CIO,  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  National  Association  of 
Industrial  Paiks,  League  of  New  Com- 
munity Developers,  and  all  the  major 
environmental  organizations  and  such 
diverse  publications  as  the  New  York 
Times  and  Wall  Sti-eet  Journal,  the 
Washington  Post,   and  Business  Week. 

I  commend  the  bill  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  hope  of  its  eaily  enactment. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urb.in  AiTalrs.  with 
amendments : 

S.  1033.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969  (50  App.  U.S.C. 
2401-2413),  as  amended,  to  control  the  ex- 
port of  timber  from  the  United  States  (Rept. 
No   93-198),  together  with  additional  views. 

By  Mr.  BEALL.  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,   with   amendments : 

S.  797.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  make  a  comprehensive 
study  of  a  high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion system  between  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia,  and  Annapolis,  Maryland,  and 
a  high-speed  marine  vessel  transportation 
system  between  the  Baltimore-Annapolis 
area  in  Maryland  and  the  Yorktown-Wll- 
llamsburg-Norfolk  area  in  Virginia,  and  to 
authorize  the  construction  of  such  system 
if  such  study  demonstrates  their  f«>a8ibillty 
(Rept.  No.  93-199). 


INTRODUCTION  OP   BILLS   AND 
JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  CURTIS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hruska) : 

8.  1956.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  transfer  title  to  Mirage 
Plats  Irrigation  Project  works  to  the  land- 
owners within  the  Mirage  Flats  Irrigation 
District.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN: 

S.  1957.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  36,  United 
StAtes  Code,  "Patent*",  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  1958.  A  bill  to  encourage  State  and  local 
governments  to  provide  relief  from  real  prop- 
erty taxes  for  elderly  individuals.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1959.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  enlarge  the  authority  of  the 
National  Institute  for  Neurological  Diseases 
and  Stroke  in  order  to  advance  a  national 
attack  on  multiple  sclerosis,  epilepsy,  mus- 
cular dystrophy,  and  other  diseases.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 


S.  1960.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  any.  nursing 
home,  which  provides  services  under  any 
State  program  approved  under  such  title,  to 
submit  to  the  State  agency  administering 
such  program  an  annual  report  on  the  costs 
incurred  in  the  operation  of  such  nursing 
home.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN: 

S.  1961.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1938.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  ) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUS(»: 

S.  1962.  A  bill  to  regulate  and  foster  com- 
merce among  the  States  by  providing  a  sys- 
tem for  the  taxation  of  interstate  commerce 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BELLMON: 

8.  1963.  A  bill  to  provide  for  legislative 
budget  review  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  TITNNEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

CHAKSTON)  : 

S.  1961.    A   bill    to   establish   the   Tijuana 
National   Wtldlife   Refuge.   Referred   to   the 
Commii'ee  on  Crmnierce. 
By  Mr    ERVIN: 

S.  1965.  A  bill  to  ensure  the  separation  of 
Federal  powers  and  to  protect  the  legisla- 
tive function  by  cbollshlng  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Beard.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  en  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

S.  1966.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Leticta 
Del  Carmen  Chavez.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Tower  ) : 

S.  1967.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  expressly  authorize 
the  collectlcn  of  taxes  and  insurance  from 
rural  housing  borrowers,  to  authorize  fees 
and  charges  to  be  avall~ble  for  administra- 
tive expen.ses.  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  en  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

S.  1968.  A  biU  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  transfer  certain  farm 
labor  housing  and  rural  rental  bousing  leans 
and  related  liabilities  from  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Insurance  Fund  to  the  Rural  Housing 
Insurance  Fund,  ani  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN: 

S.  1957.  A  bill  to  amend  title  35,  United 
States  Code,  "Patents."  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pat- 
ents, Trademarks,  and  Copyrights  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  35,  United  States  Code, 
"Patents,"  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  S.  1254  of  the 
92d  Congress,  as  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
April  29,  19f  1.  The  legislation  makes  a 
number  of  minor  and  miscellaneous 
amendments  to  title  35  and  establishes 
the  position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Patents  and  Trademarks, 
who  shall  ex  officio  be  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  its 
report  on  S.  1254,  concluded  that  a 
change  in  the  status  of  the  Patent  Office 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce  was 
necessary  because  of  "the  urgent  admin- 
istrative problems  confronting  the  pat- 
ent system."  During  my  service  as  chair- 
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man  of  the  subcommittee  there  have 
been  five  Commissioners  of  Patents.  A 
clironic  unsatisfactory  relationship  has 
existed  between  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Patent  Office.  This  has 
contributed  to  frequent  changes  in  the 
office  of  Commissioner  of  Patents,  and 
instability  in  the  administration  and 
programs  of  the  Patent  Office. 

When  S.  1254  was  being  considered  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  informed  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  that 
it  was  opposed  to  altering  the  structure 
of  the  Patent  Office  at  that  time 
because — 

It  Is  the  position  of  the  Administration 
that  while  the  President's  recommendations 
for  reorganization  of  the  e.xecutive  branch 
are  under  consideration,  there  should  be  no 
new  proposals  for  re.structurlug  of  executive 
level  positions  In  those  Departments  which 
would  be  affected  by  the  reorganization. 

I  found  the  explanation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  particularly  imper- 
suasive.  At  that  time  I  was  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, before  which  the  reorganiza- 
tion plans  were  pending.  It  was  readily 
apparent  that  there  was  no  likely  pros- 
pect of  favorable  action  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  reorganization  plan, 
and  the  administration  could  not  be  de- 
scribed as  diligently  pursuing  the  Com- 
merce Department  reoi-ganization. 

I  subsequently  discovered  that  there 
was  no  absolute  moratorium  on  restruc- 
turing departments  Involved  in  the  re- 
organization plans.  I  was  then  advised 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
that— 

Exceptions  to  this  policy  have  been  made 
where  special  conditions  require  Immediate 
realignment  of  positions. 

In  other  words  the  moratorium  only 
applied  when  it  served  the  purposes  of 
the  Executive  branch. 

Legislation  is  now  pending  before  the 
subcommittee  to  remove  the  Patent  Of- 
fice from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  establish  it  as  an  independent  agen- 
cy. It  is  anticiiJated  that  the  subcom- 
mittee will  consider  that  proposal  later 
this  session  in  connection  with  the  gen- 
eral revision  of  the  patent  laws. 

In  view  of  the  apparent  inability  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  de- 
velop and  maintain  an  effective  working 
relationship  with  the  Patent  Office,  such 
action  may  be  required  and  desirable. 
The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
provides  an  alternative  approach,  in  the 
event  the  subcommittee  decides  to  retain 
the  Patent  Office  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1958.  A  bill  to  encourage  State  and 
local  goverrunents  to  provide  relief  from 
real  property  taxes  for  elderly  individ- 
uals. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

/ 

ELDERLY    HOMEOWNERS    PROPERTT    TAX 

RELIEF    ACT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  en- 
coorage  State  and  local  governments  to 
provide  relief  from  the  property  tax  for 
the  elderly. 

The  problem  of  escalattngr  property 


taxes  has  gained  wider  recognition  since 
I  introduced  this  proposal  In  the  92d 
Congress  as  S.  3088.  American  citizens 
are  becoming  more  aware  of  the  inequity 
which  results  when  elderly  individuals 
living  on  fixed  incomes  have  to  pay  30  or 
even  as  much  as  50  percent  of  their  In- 
comes for  property  taxes. 

While  thousands  of  senior  citizens  fall 
Into  this  category,  the  aged  homeowner, 
on  the  average  pays  8.1  percent  of  his  in- 
come for  property  taxes.  The  typical 
urban  family  by  contrast  pays  out  3.4 
percent  of  their  income  for  taxes. 

Moreover,  these  taxes  have  been  in- 
creasing at  a  rapid  rate.  Since  January 
I960  they  have  increased  by  36  percent, 
nrarly  twice  as  fast  as  the  rise  in  over- 
all cost  of  living.  In  many  communities 
real  estate  taxes  have  doubled  and 
tripled  in  the  past  10  years. 

It  is  when  these  statistics  are  reduced 
to  concrete  examples  that  the  full  effect 
of  the  property  tax  on  the  elderly  can 
best  be  seen.  One  individual  was  found  in 
a  midwest  State  with  an  income  of  $1,000 
a  year  who  paid  30  percent  of  his  income 
in  property  taxes.  Others  with  less  in- 
come were  found  to  be  paying  58  percent 
of  their  incomes  in  property  taxes.  It  is 
likely  that  the.se  examples  will  multiply 
in  the  future  since  public  education  ap- 
parently will  continue  to  be  supported 
by  the  property  tax. 

Last  year  when  I  introduced  S.  3088  I 
noted  the  President's  reference  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  to  some  sort 
of  reform  of  property  taxes.  This  year, 
another  statement  has  been  issued  by  the 
White  House  that  the  President  supports 
propo.sals  granting  property  tax  relief  for 
the  elderly.  Once  again  we  have  the  rhet- 
oric, but  where  is  the  action? 

Because  this  problem  cries  out  for  re- 
dress, I  am  introducing  my  own  proposal 
which  I  do  not  consider  the  final  answer, 
but  which  I  hope  will  sei-ve  as  a  basis  for 
discussion. 

In  introducing  this  bill,  I  accept  the 
a.ssumption  that  the  property  tax  is  par- 
ticularly damaging  because  it  is  regres- 
sive in  nature.  My  bill  would  therefore 
require  the  Federal  Government  to  re- 
place, within  Umits,  the  amount  of  col- 
lected money  a  State  would  lose  in  grant- 
ing a  property  exemption  to  the  elderly. 
These  losses  would  be  made  up  with  gen- 
eral tax  revenues.  Philosophically,  this 
would  replace  to  a  degree  the  regressive 
property  tax  in  favor  of  the  progressive 
Federal  income  tax. 

The  bill  requires  that  if  a  State  enacts 
legislation  to  exempt  from  taxation  the 
first  $5,000  in  actual  value  of  the  prop- 
erty held  by  one  of  its  over-65  citizens, 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  obli- 
gated to  replace  these  funds.  However, 
the  Federal  Government's  replacement 
would  not  be  on  a  1-to-l  basis.  The  bill 
contains  a  ratio  of  reimbursement  for- 
mula which  favors  the  lowering  of  effec- 
tive property  tax  rates  in  general. 

Since  most  real  estate  taxes  are  im- 
posed on  a  local  basis  the  bill  makes 
States  responsible  for  certifying  to  the 
Treasury  such  amoimts  as  are  lost  by  ex- 
tending a  $5,000  exemption  on  the  prop- 
erty taxes  of  its  senior  citizens.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  would  pay  the 
State  the  amount  of  the  qualified  reduc- 
tion attributable  to  the  exemption  plus: 


First.  13  percent  of  the  qualified  re- 
duction. If  the  applicable  tax  rate  does 
not  exceed  $1  per  $100  of  actual  value  of 
the  property. 

Second,  12  percent  of  the  qualified  re- 
duction if  the  applicable  tax  rate  exceeds 
$1  but  does  not  exceed  $2  per  $100  of  ac- 
tual value  of  the  property. 

Third,  11  percent  of  the  qualified  re- 
duction, if  the  applicable  tax  rate  exceed 
$2  but  does  not  exceed  $3  per  $100  of  ac- 
tual value  of  the  property. 

Fourth,  10  percent  of  the  qualified  re- 
duction, if  the  appMcable  tax  rate  ex- 
ceeds $3  but  does  not  exceed  $4  per  $100 
of  actual  value  of  the  property. 

Fifth,  7  percent  of  the  qualified  reduc- 
tion if  the  applicable  tax  rate  exceeds 
$4  but  does  not  exceed  $5  per  $100  of 
actual  value  of  the  property. 

Sixth,  5  percent  of  the  qualified  reduc- 
tion if  the  applicable  tax  rate  Is  $5  or 
more  per  $100  of  actual  value  of  the 
property. 

The  bill  provides,  however,  that  In  no 
case  shall  the  qualified  reduction  at- 
tributable to  the  exemption,  plus  the 
bonus,  exceed  $200  for  each  over-65 
property  taxpayer  in  the  State. 

In  short,  the  bill  provides  positive  in- 
c:;ntives  to  the  States  to  enact  senior 
citizen  exemptions  for  the  first  $5,000 
actual  value  of  real  property  on  the  as- 
surance that  the  Federal  Government 
would  replace  these  fimds  from  general 
revenues,  and  would  also  pay  a  bonus  of 
up  to  13  percent  depending  on  the  effec- 
tive tax  rates  within  the  States.  States 
would  certify  these  amounts  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  The  Secretary 
would  pay  over  to  the  State  such  funds  as 
are  indicated  by  the  States,  provided,  of 
course,  the  State  gives  assurance  that  the 
Federal  money  will  be  paid  over  to  the 
appropriate  political  subdivisions  of  the 
State.  As  a  cost  control,  the  Secretary 
would  not  be  allowed  to  pay  to  the  State 
more  than  $200  per  certified  over-65 
property  taxpayer. 

As  I  have  stated,  I  have  no  Illusions 
that  this  bill  is  the  entire  answer  to  the 
problem  of  increasing  property  taxes. 
Perhaps  also  the  amoimts  in  the  bill 
should  be  changed.  But  I  do  hold  that 
the  pliilosophy  of  this  bill,  which  seeks 
to  substitute  the  progressive  income  tax 
for  the  regressive  property  tax.  Is 
soxmd— that  this  Is  the  right  way  to  go — 
if  we  are  to  help  our  senior  citizens  whose 
fixed  retirement  incomes  In  recent  years 
have  been  ripped  to  shreds  by  the  twin 
buzz  saws  of  inflation  and  escalating  real 
estate  taxes. 

Finally,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
two  articles  by  columnist  Sylvia  Porter 
entitled:  "Property  Taxes  Become 
Crushing"  and  "Rising  Taxes  on  Homes, 
and  the  Search  for  a  Way  Out." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Propebtt  Taxes  Become  CR'asHtNO 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

The  strong  controls  of  Phase  2  must  mod- 
erate the  pace  of  upsurge  In  over-all  hous- 
ing costs,  but  they  cannot  even  touch  one 
of  the  most  painful  and  ever  more  expensive 
Items  In  our  lives — ^property  taxes.  These 
taxes  will  not  be  frozen,  not  ever.  And  prop- 
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erty  taxes  will  continue  rising — for  several 
reasons — for  the  foreseeable  futtu'e. 

Simply  to  suggest  the  Intensity  of  the 
squeeze  on  many  of  us.  In  all  income  groups 
and  all  age  brackets: 

Our  total  property  tax  bUl  hit  $37.5  bil- 
lion In  1970,  up  35  percent  since  1967  alone, 
a  rate  nearly  twice  the  average  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  during  the  period.  And 
the  pace  Is  quickening:  1970s  bill  was  nearly 
12  percent  higher  than  1960's. 

In  many  cities,  the  property  taxes  on  a 
medium-priced  house  and  lot  have  crossed 
$1,000  a  year.  In  virtually  every  major  city,  a 
homeowner's  property  taxes  now  exceed  $600 
a  year. 

Some  cities  and  towns  have  raised  tax 
assessments  as  much  as  20  to  25  percent  in 
a  single  year,  and  In  some  cases  reassess- 
ments designed  to  ^read  the  tax  burden 
have  meant  doubling,  tripling  or  even  quad- 
rupling the  taxes  of  certain  homeowners. 

Next  to  your  mortgage  payment  your  tax 
bill  today  Is  likely  to  be  your  biggest  home- 
owTiership  cost,  and  property  taxes  have  for 
years  t>een  among  the  fastest  rising  Items  In 
total  living  costs.  The  Washington-based 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  reported  not  long  ago  that  the  city 
family  pays  an  average  of  $1  In  $25  earned 
by  the  household  on  local  property  taxes. 
Including  the  taxes  hidden  In  the  rent  of 
non-homeowners. 

Why,  obviously,  behind  soaring  property 
taxes  are  the  rising  costs  of  health,  educa- 
tion, welfare  and  public  services.  Contribut- 
ing are  rising  crime  rates  and  mounting 
needs  for  more  and  better  paid  police.  Part 
of  the  pattern  Is  the  rising  need  for  more 
and  better  paid  firemen,  road  construction 
and  sanitation  workers,  similar  workers. 

On  top  of  this,  many  towns  and  cities  are 
struggling  under  staggering  Interest  loads  on 
bond  debts  run  up  to  build  schools,  help  fi- 
nance new  hospitals  and  transit  systems, 
comply  with  tough  new  Federal,  state  and 
local  antipollution  laws,  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  public  for  a  cleaner  environment. 

Making  the  massive  burden  feel  even 
heavier  Is  the  fact  that  many  homeowners 
are  carrying  too  much  of  the  load,  and  many 
too  little.  The  Injustices  and  the  inequities 
as  follows : 

Our  elderly,  for  instance — for  many  of 
whom  school  ended  after  the  8th,  10th  or 
12th  year,  who  tend  to  use  expensive  high- 
ways much  less  than  younger  Americans  and 
who  are  least  able  to  bear  any  extra  finan- 
cial burdens — are  probably  the  hardest  hit 
of  all. 

Numbers  of  elderly.  In  fact,  are  being  com- 
pelled to  give  up  owning  and  living  in  their 
own  homes  primarily  because  they  cant  take 
the  climbing  property  taxes. 

Farmers  also  are  often  victims,  especially 
in  recreation-oriented  areas  where  land  Is 
Increasingly  being  assessed  and  taxed  on  the 
basis  of  Its  real  estate  potential,  Instead  of 
Its  meager  return  as  pure  farm  land. 

In  a  cross-section  of  cities  and  towns,  the 
poorest  are  shouldering  a  disproportionately 
large  share  of  property  taxes  while  mobile 
homeowners — whose  homes  are  taxed  as  per- 
sonal property  rather  than  In  the  form  of 
real  estate  taxes — are  not  bearing  their  full 
share  of  local  tax  costs. 

And  while  those  citizens  who  have  fled  to 
suburban  bedroom  communities  may  squawk 
about  their  own  property  taxes,  they  also  are 
escaping  the  heavy  burdens  In  the  cities  to 
which  they  commute  dally  to  earn  their 
Incomes. 

All  sorts  of  suggestions  are  being  tossed 
around.  One  would  Junk  the  property  tax 
system  entirely  by  "plggy-backlng"  on  state 
Incomes  taxed  and  giving  the  states  re^on- 
slblUty  for  paying  certain  costs  now  being 
borne  by  cities  and  towns.  Another  would 
have  the  federal  government  take  over  re- 
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sponslblUty  for  paying  public  school  costs  in 
the  nation's  25  biggest  cities.  A  third,  cited 
recently  by  Norman  Karsh,  executive  director 
of  President  Nixon's  Commission  on  School 
Finance,  would  equalize  tax  rates  for  educa- 
tion throughout  the  United  States  and  would 
have  the  states  in  areas  of  low  property 
values  kick  in  extra  funds.  And.  of  course, 
pressure  continues  for  more  federal  revenue 
sharing. 

But  w^hlle  the  system  remains  as  Is — which 
It  will  for  quite  a  while — can  you,  a  house- 
hunter,  curb  the  cost  of  your  property  taxes? 
Indeed,  you  can. 

Rising  Taxes  on  Homes,  and  the  Sbarch  fob 
A  Way  Otn 

Anger  over  real  estate  taxes  is  boiling  up. 
setting  off  a  scramble  for  alternative.  A  new 
study  reveals  a  wide  range  in  burdens  on 
homeovmers. 

A  homeowners*  revolt  against  rising  prop- 
erty taxes  Is  forcing  cities  to  seek  other 
soiu-ces  of  revenue. 

How  poorly  they  are  succeeding  is  sug- 
gested by  the  fact  that  the  real  estate  tax 
still  accounts  for  $8.50  of  each  $10  in  local 
taxes  collected. 

In  most  cities  beset  by  soaring  expenses, 
property  owners  have  been  hit  by  a  long 
string   of   property-tax   boosts. 

A  look  at  what  Is  happening  has  just  been 
made  public  by  the  International  City  Man- 
agement Association  and  other  local-govern- 
ment organizations.  They  conducted  a  sur- 
vey of  cities  all  over  the  country.  Some  of  the 
findings: 

The  typical  property  tax  on  a  house  and 
lot  with  a  sale  value  of  $25,000  was  $595  in 
the  year  ended  In  mid- 1969.  A  Census 
Bureau  study  for  the  year  ended  in  mld- 
1966  indicated  a  typical  tax  of  $495  on 
that  home. 

The  tax  tends  to  be  higher  in  suburbs 
than  in  central  cities — typically  $632  for  a 
$25,000  home  m  the  outskirts,  against  $563 
In  the  city. 

Mark  Keane,  executive  director  of  the 
city-management  group,  ascribed  the  differ- 
ence to  school  levies.  "On  the  average,"  he 
said,  "the  suburbs  raise  almost  $100  more 
In  school  taxes  per  $25,000  home  than  the 
central  cities." 

Property  taxes  vary,  too,  from  area  to 
area.  For  Northeastern  cities  surveyed,  the 
typical  tax  on  a  $25,000  home  was  $851, 
more  than  40  per  cent  above  the  nationwide 
average.  For  Southern  cities,  the  typical 
real  estate  tax  on  such  a  home  was  $450 — 
nesuly   a  fourth   below  average. 

Size  of  communities  also  shows  up  as  a 
factor.  The  smallest  cities  studied — with 
populations  of  25,000  to  50.000 — had  a  typical 
tax  of  $702  on  a  $25,000  home.  Lowest  level 
was  in  cities  with  more  than  500,000  popu- 
lation, a  typical  tax  of  $534. 

The  list  of  cities  on  piage  71  shows  the  wide 
spread  In  homeowners'  tax  burdens. 

SPREADING  BXVOLT 

Cities  that  depend  most  heavily  on  the 
real  estate  levy  for  revenue  find  boosts  now 
are  coming  with  increasing  difficulty  as 
voters'  Ire  grows. 

In  States  that  require  voter  approval  in 
tax  referendums,  rejections  have  been  fre- 
quent recently.  In  some  communities — in 
Ohio,  for  example — schools  have  been  shut 
down  for  varying  periods  because  voters 
have  withheld  operating  funds. 

Recently,  the  plight  of  homeowners  has 
been  cited  more  and  more  in  support  of  pro- 
posals for  the  Federal  Government  to  share 
Its  revenues  with  State  and  local  units.  On 
June  25,  President  Nixon  told  an  audience: 

"Approximately  70  per  cent  of  Americans 
over  65  own  their  own  homes.  This  means 
that  the  growing  burden  of  property  taxes 
falls  on  their  shoulders  with  special  weight. 


"When  a  person  retires,  his  Income  goes 
down — and  so  do  most  of  his  tax  bills.  But 
hts  property  taxes  keep  right  on  climbing — 
and  he  may  even  be  forced  out  of  the  home 
he  has  paid  for.  This  is  one  reason  I  want 
revenue  sliaring." 

KlXreT  SOITGHT 

Nearly  everywhere,  property-owner  com- 
plaints and  local-government  frustrations 
have  became  commonplace.  In  the  past  week 
or  so — 

Homeowners  In  Florida's  Dade  County, 
which  Includes  Miami,  have  complained 
bitterly  about  Increases  In  property  assess- 
ments— up  to  27  per  cent  or  more  In  1971 
over  1970. 

Georgia's  municipal  association  and 
county  commissioners'  association  have  urged 
tliat  the  State's  sales  tax  be  boosted  from  3 
per  cent  to  4  In  order  to  make  way  for  prop- 
erty-tax relief. 

In  Virginia,  civic  and  political  groups  have 
called  on  a  State  tax  commission  to  relieve 
property  owners  by  pushing  for  a  law  giv- 
ing localities  power  to  Impose  a  piggyback 
surtax  on  top  of  the  State's  Income  tax. 

On  June  28,  Philadelphia's  school  board 
adopted  a  new  budget  calling  for  elimina- 
tion of  all  extracurricular  activities — in- 
cluding sports,  music,  arts,  dramatics  and 
debating — and  the  use  of  school  facilities 
after  school  hours. 

For  local  officials.  County  Judge  William 
O.  Beach,  of  Montgomery  County,  Teruies- 
see,  siunmed  It  all  up  recently  when  he  said : 

"The  painful  fact  is  that  we  have  reached 
the  limits  of  political  tolerance  with  respect 
to  property  taxation." 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1959.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  enlarge  the  au- 
thority of  the  National  Institute  for  Neu- 
rological Diseases  and  Stroke  in  order  to 
advance  a  national  attack  on  multiple 
sclerosis,  epilepsy,  muscular  dystrophy, 
and  other  diseases.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare. 

THE    NATIONAL    MU1.TIPLE   SCLEBOSIS   AND 
EPILEPST    ACT    OF    1973 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  Introduce 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Sen'lce  Act  to 
enlarge  the  authority  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Neurological  Disease  and 
Stroke  in  order  to  advance  a  national 
attack  on  multiple  sclerosis,  epilepsy, 
muscular  dj'strophy.  autism,  and  other 
neurological  diseases.  The  short  title  of 
this  bill  is,  the  National  Multiple  Sclero- 
sis and  Epilepsy  Act  of  1973. 

I  first  introduced  this  bill  In  the  92d 
Congress  as  S.  3664.  It  Is  estimated  that 
anywhere  from  23  to  45  million  Ameri- 
cans suffer  from  chronic  neurological  or 
disabling  sensory  disorders.  Impairments 
range  from  speech  defects  and  hearing 
problems  to  disorders  of  the  nervous 
system  causing  crippling  and  death. 

These    conditions    include    multiple      ys 
sclerosis,  cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy,  stroke,     f 
muscular  dystrophy,  Parkinson's  disease, 
spinal  injury,  mental  retardation,  hear- 
ing impairment,  autism,  hearing  dis- 
orders, and  many  others. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
tills  point  a  table  showing  the  Incidence 
of  Neurological  disorders  In  the  United 
States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Incidence  of  NExntoLocicAL  Disordebs  in 
THB  US. 

(Source  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Publica- 
tion No.  1427) 

Major  Neurological  Disorders: 

Cerebral    palsy 750,000 

Epilepsy    4,000,000 

Mental    retardation 6,000,000 

Multiple  sclerosis 500,000 

Muscular    dystrophy.., 200,000 

Parkinson's  disease 1,000,000 

Spinal  cord  Injury 100,000 

Strokes    2,000,000 

Hearing   Impairments 8,549,000 


23,  099,  000 
Other  Neurological  DLsorders: 

Amytrophlc  lateral  sclerosis 9,000 

Head    injuries 3,053,000 

Huntington's  disease  (chorea) .  14,  000 

Myasthenia   gra\-ls V       30,000 

Reading     disabilities      (school  ' 

child)     8,000,000 

Spinal  bifida 27,500 

Brain    tumors 140,000 

Speech  impairments 10,000,000 

Visually  Impaired  (cannot  read 

newsprint  with  visual  aids).  1,239,000 


22,  612,  600 


Total  individuals  affected.  46.611,600 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Long-Term 
Care  of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  I  have  found  that  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  individuals  afifected  by  these 
conditions  to  have  multiple  handicaps. 
In  fact.  I  am  told  that  people  affected 
by  these  chronic,  long-tenn  care  condi- 
tions are  confined  more  to  bed.  chair, 
and  house,  and  need  more  assistance  in 
daily  living,  than  victims  of  most  all 
other  diseases  combined. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  no  known 
cures  for  the  vast  majority  of  these  ills. 
This  means  that  millions  of  Individuals 
continue  to  suffer  grave  disabilities  and 
that  millions  of  families  must  sti-uggle 
to  provide  them  with  the  assistance  they 
need.  Since  there  is  a  distinct  absence  of 
Government  progi-ams  to  help  families 
support  these  individuals  in  their  own 
homes,  great  numbers  turn  to  nursing 
homes  for  assistance.  Most  families  can- 
not afford  the  cost  of  nursing  home  care. 

These  disabilities  take  their  toll  not 
only  from  the  individual  and  his  family 
but  deplete  the  wealth  of  the  Nation  as 
well.  They  produce  long-term  disability 
often  lasting  from  childhood  throughout 
life.  The  estimated  cost  of  care  for  these 
neurological  and  sensory  disorders  is 
about  $10.5  billion  yearly.  Multiple 
sclerosis  alone  accounts  for  a  $2  billion 
economic  loss. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  it  is  very 
much  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  conduct  an  all  out  at- 
tack against  these  disorders.  This  is  the 
purpose  of  my  bill. 

In  terms  of  measuring  our  present 
effort  I  would  acknowledge  the  great 
strides  made  by  the  National  Multiple 
Sclerosis  Society  which,  since  1947,  has 
awarded  more  than  $16  million  in  grants 
for  research  and  post-doctoral  fellow- 
ships to  develop  cures  for  these  condi- 
tions. 

We  are  still  a  long  ways  from  find- 
ing a  cure  for  multiple  sclerosis,  or  MS. 
which  is  a  disease  characterized  by  the 
progressive  deterioration  of  the  central 


nervous  system.  However,  our  knowledge 
is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Most 
investigators  presently  believe  that  MS 
is  probably  the  result  of  an  infection  con- 
tracted at  an  early  age.  which  does  not 
usually  appear  as  an  overt  disease  tmtil 
sometime  between  the  ages  of  20  and  40. 
MS  is  known  as  the  great  crippler  of 
young  adults  striking  them  down  in  their 
prime;  there  are  almost  no  cases  of  the 
onset  of  MS  after  age  50. 

Fortunately,  there  is  an  excellent  pro- 
gram of  research  underway  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  specifically 
within  the  National  Institute  of  Neuro- 
logical Diseases  and  Stroke — NINDS. 
However,  NINDS  is  just  1  of  the  10  In- 
stitutes at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  has  received  the  least  favored 
treatment  in  terms  of  publicity  or  appro- 
priations. 

This  is  particularly  true  now  that  the 
Congress  has  authorized  major  attacks 
on  cancer  and  heart  disease.  Last  year 
NINDS  received  only  $116  million  as 
compared  for  example  with  $379  million 
for  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 

My  bill  would  provide  a  $100  million 
increase  in  the  authorizations  for  NINtoS 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  followed  by  a 
$125  million  increase  and  a  $150  million 
increase  for  the  second  and  third  year 
respectively.  The  measure  would  author- 
ize six  new  centers  for  clincal  research 
into,  training  in  and  demonstration  of, 
advanced  diagnostic  and  treatment 
methods  for  multiple  sclerosis  and  14 
new  clinical  research  and  treatment  cen- 
ters for  other  neurological  and  sensory 
disorders  which  I  have  mentioned  pre- 
viously. 

In  introducing  this  bill  today  I  hope 
to  give  some  visibilty  to  the  NINDS  and 
to  focus  public  attentiqn  on  the  need  to 
overcome  this  series  of  chronic  and  crip- 
pling diseases.  I  do  not  suggest  that  other 
diseases  or  disorders  are  unimportant, 
nor  do  I  suggest  that  other  institutes  at 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  should 
be  neglected.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
that  they  too  should  receive  special  at- 
tention from  the  Congress  and  increased 
funding.  Partcularly  is  this  true  for  the 
National  Institute  for  Arthritis  and 
Metabolic  Diseases  which  is  almost  as 
underfunded  as  the  National  Institute 
of  Neurological  Disease  and  Stroke. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  arthritis  and  neuro- 
logical disorders  are  quite  commonly 
found  in  nursing  homes  and  perhaps  this 
accounts  for  my  interest  In  this  bill.  I 
add  In  closing  that  I  have  Introduced 
legislation  earlier  this  session  (S.  1825) 
that  would  expand  the  scope  of  Medi- 
care to  provide  nursing  home  and  in- 
home  supportive  services  for  disabled  in- 
dividuals. This  would  be  greatly  bene- 
ficial to  families  who  struggle  to  help 
take  care  of  their  loved  ones  who  fall 
victims  to  these  diseases.  The  bill  I  in- 
troduce today  would  increase  our  knowl- 
edge and  tools  to  give  them  better  care. 
I  urge  its  prompt  enactment. 

By  Mr.  MQ^S: 
S.  1960.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  any 
nursing  home,  which  provides  services 
under  any  State  program  approved  un- 
der such  title,  to  submit  to  the  State 


agency  administering  such  program  an 
annual  report  on  the  costs  incurred  in 
the  operation  of  such  nursing  home.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

DISCLOStTRE    OF    NURSING   HOME    COSTS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  re- 
quire nursing  homes  receiving  Federal 
funds  under  title  19  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  submit  to  the  State  agency 
administering  the  program  an  annual 
report  of  the  costs  incurred  in  the  op- 
eration of  such  nursing  home. 

This  bill  is  introduced  in  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  taxpayers  have  a 
substantial  interest  in  the  nursing  home 
industry.  In  fact,  2  out  of  every  3  dol- 
lars in  nursing  home  revenues  come 
from  the  public  coffers.  By  reason  of  this 
substantial  contribution,  which  amounts 
to  almost  $^^lion  yearly,  the  taxpayers 
are  entitled  to  an  accounting  of  how 
these  funds  are  spent. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  I  believe 
the  vast  majority  of  nursing  home  ad- 
ministrators are  honest,  and  that  by  and 
large  nursing  home  rates  are  too  low.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  continues  to  be 
some  indications  that  a  few  operators 
are  growing  rich  at  the  expense  of  their 
patients. 

This  question  of  possible  profiteering 
by  some  health  providers  is  very  inflam- 
matory. There  is  intense  feeling  on  all 
sides.  The  latest  chapter  In  this  contro- 
versy concerns  a  report  prepared  by 
Geomet,  Inc.  on  behalf  of  the  Cleveland 
Federation  for  Community  Planning, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

This  report  w^as  presented  to  me  earlier 
this  year,  along  with  the  Federation's 
summary  of  it.  It  proved  to  be  a  useful, 
if  controversial  document.  The  report 
and  the  summary  took  a  hypothetical 
nm-sing  home,  representing  averages  in 
Ohio,  and  attempted  to  measure  what  it 
would  cost  an  administrator  to  meet 
State  and  Federal  standards.  The  report 
concluded  that  if  an  operator  just  barely 
met  or  did  not  meet  such .  standards, 
then  substantial  profits  were  possible. 

The  American  Nursing  Home  Associa- 
tion immediately  challenged  the  assump- 
tions made  in  the  report,  and  sought  to 
limit  the  conclusions  and  implication 
that  might  flow  from  such  a  report. 

I  asked  the  General  Accounting  OflSce 
for  an  evaluation  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
accounting  method  employed,  and  the 
extent  to  which  national  implications 
could  be  drawn.  I  received  the  GAO's 
report  the  flrst  week  in  May  and  di- 
rected that  advance  copies  be  made 
available  to  the  Federation  and  to  the 
American  Nursing  Home  Association.  I 
am  today  releasing  the  GAO  evaluation 
and  the  reaction  to  it  by  both  associa- 
tions. 

In  my  covering  letter  releasing  this 
document.  I  state  that  the  controversy 
over  this  report  points  out  just  how  little 
we  know  about  nursing  home  costs  and 
profits.  If  there  is  greater  access  to  actual 
books  and  records,  statistics  on  costs  and 
profits  could  be  developed  easily. 

The  solution  to  this  problem,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  simply  to  require  every  nursing 
home  to  file  a  financial  statement  with 
the  State  in  which  it  is  located.  Some 
States  have  such  a  requirement  at  the 
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present  time,  but  It  should  be  uniform, 
applying  to  every  State.  HEW  and  the 
GAO  would  have  access  to  this  material 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  impractical  to 
audit  each  statement  every  year,  but 
such  statements,  in  my  judgment,  would 
qualify  as  documents  affecting  a  person's 
rights  to  benefits.  A  false  statement  with 
intent  to  defraud  would  carry  the  1 
j^ear  in  jail  and  a  $10,000  fine  now  in 
section  242  of  Public  Law  92-603.  If  not, 
then  false  reports  would  qualify  as  "false 
reporting  of  a  material  fact  as  to  condi- 
tions or  operations  of  a  health  care  fa- 
cility" which  Is  a  misdemeanor  subject 
to  up  to  6  months  imprisonment,  a  fine 
of  $2,000.  or  both. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  ways  to 
accomplish  these  purposes  and  I  am 
pleased  to  know  that  HEW  is  conducting 
its  own  study  of  nursing  home  costs  and 
profits.  I  am  most  anxious  to  have  the 
results  of  any  such  objective  studies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  GAO  evaluation  of  the 
Geomet  study  and  the  Cleveland  Federa- 
tion summary  of  it  along  with  the  re- 
action by  the  American  Nursing  Home 
Association  and  the  Cleveland  Federa- 
tion for  Community  Planning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Analysis  of  Geomet  and  Cleveland  Federa- 
tion Reports  bt  the  General  Accounting 

Office 

(Prepared  at  the  request  of  Senator  Frank 
E.  Moss,  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Long-Term  Care,  April  15,  1973.) 
statement  of  facts 

(1)  GEOMET  report:  GEOMET  Inc.  issued 
a  report  entitled  "An  Evaluation  of  the  Op- 
erating Costs  and  the  Cost  Impacts  of  Reg- 
ulations on  Nursing  Homes  in  the  State  of 
Ohio"  dated  September  1972.  Their  study 
approach  was  typical  of  studies  of  this 
nature. 

The  overall  methodology  appears  reason- 
able and  the  findings  and  conclusions  were 
properly  qualified  in  recognition  of  the  ex- 
tent and  availability  of  supporting  data. 
However,  much  of  the  data  presented  in  the 
study  la  based  on  statistical  sampling  and 
analysis  and  can  be  misused  by  persons  not 
familiar  with  statistical  analysis. 

Also,  in  ourVevlew  of  the  GEOMET  report 
several  questions  were  raised  as  follows. 

A.  The  baseline  nursing  home  was  assumed 
to  be  of  the  least  expensive  type  of  construc- 
tion. A  substantial  number  of  nursing  homes 
in  the  sample  (almost  50  percent)  had  a  more 
expensive  classification  of  construction  than 
that  of  the  assumed  baseline  home.  Costs  re- 
lated to  construction  classification  would, 
therefore,  tend  to  be  understated.  In  addi- 
tion. It  appears  highly  unlikely  that  a  wood 
frame  nursing  home  with  100  beds  would 
have  been  built  In  1966. 

B.  A  large  proportion  (30  of  74)  of  the 
proprietary  homes  in  the  sample  were  listed 
as  offering  only  Intermediate  care  yet  the 
baseline  home  was  est^llshed  as  offering 
only  skilled  care.  This  ^fBiild  appear  to  un- 
derestimate the  costs  for  skilled  nursing  care. 

C.  The  GEOMET  report  Indicated  that  the 
sample  of  nursing  homes  used  to  estimate 
non-personnel  costs  had  significantly 
greater  average  bed  capacities  than  would  be 
expected  when  compared  to  the  nursing 
homes  listed  in  the  State  Directory.  This 
would  appear  to  result  In  lower  patient-day 
costs  than  would  normally  prevaU  for  the 
smaller  homes  because  of  economies  of  scale 


and  spreading  fixed  costs  over  a  larger  pa- 
tient base. 

D.  The  GEOMET  report  Indicated  that 
about  40  percent  of  the  homes  sampled  by 
questionnaire  housed  neither  Medicare  nor 
Medicaid  patients.  Costs  for  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  could  be  distorted  by  the  Inclusion 
of  nonprovider  homes  in  the  cost-estimating 
procedures. 

(2)  Federation  report:  The  Federation  for 
Community  Planning  Issued  a  report  entitled 
"Cost  of  Nursing  Home  Care"  dated  De- 
cember 1972.  The  material  presented  in  the 
Federation  report  can  be  traced  to  figiu-es 
cited  in  the  GEOMET  study  report.  The  Fed- 
eration, however,  did  not  give  adequate  con- 
sideration to  the  variations  Inherent  In  the 
GEOMET  results,  nor  did  it  qualUy  its  con- 
clusions to  the  extent  that  GEOMET  quali- 
fied its  data  elements. 

The  Federation's  claim  of  "excess  profits" 
by  nursing  homes  Is  based  on  a  specific  set 
of  assumptions  concerning  nursing  home 
operations. 

The  Federation  does  not  state  what  hap- 
pens to  profits  as  a  result  of  altering  the 
assumptions  nor  does  It  provide  evidence  to 
show  that  its  assumptions  "^est  describe  op- 
erating conditions  of  nursing  homes  in  Cleve- 
land or  In  the  State  of  Ohio. 

The  Federation's  report  appears  to  over- 
state revenues  in  its  analysis.  It  assumed 
that  all  patients  receive  reimbursement  for 
maximum  care.  It  also  assumed  an  occupancy 
rate  of  92  percent.  We  calculated  an  average 
occupancy  rate  of  85  percent  based  on  data 
which  GEOMET  considered  more  representa- 
tlve  of  the  nursing  homes  in  Ohio.  All  (A 
GEOMET's  cost  computations  are  based  c^ 
averages  and  the  variation  around  those  av- 
erages lead  to  wide  variations  in  the  average 
total  per  diem  cost.  The  Federation  accepted 
the  average  costs  computed  by  GEOMET  but 
did  not  indicate  the  range  of  costs  and 
resultant  profits  that  could  exist. 

The  Federation's  report  concerns  a  hypo- 
thetical nursiug  home  because  the  Federa- 
tion was  unable  to  get  either  actual  costs  or 
revenues  of  the  nursing  homes  in  Ohio.  The 
Federation  does  not  present  data  to  Justify 
that  such  a  home  typifies  Medicaid  skilled 
nursing  homes  in  Ohio. 

(3)  Arthur  Young  report:  Arthur  Young 
and  Company  issued  a  letter  dated  Febru- 
ary 16.  1973  commenting  on  the  GEOMET 
and  Federation  reports.  The  main  points 
raised  by  Arthur  Young  question  the  appU- 
cabUity  of  the  given  sets  of  assumptions, 
estimates  and  data  taken  out  of  context  by 
the  Federation.  These  generally  correspond 
with  questions  raised  by  our  review.  Certain 
Items  included  in  the  Arthur  Young  report 
were  based  on  information  not  contained  in 
the  GEOMET  and  Federation  reports  and, 
therefore,  were  not  subject  to  evaluation 
without  more  background  knowledge  or  more 
detailed  review. 

(4)  Additional  data  furnished  by  the  Fed- 
eration: As  a  result  of  our  discussion,  the 
Federation  provided  us  with  additional  data 
to  support  the  92  percent  occupancy  rate  for 
the  Cleveland  area.  While  this  data  tends  to 
support  the  Federation's  claim  In  this  re- 
gard, the  data  was  Incomplete.  In  addltiou, 
the  data  furnished  by  the  Federation  does 
not  provide  a  basis  to  change  any  of  the 
other  weaknesses  which  we  found  with  the 
Federation  and  GEOMET  reports. 


Federation  for  Community  Planning, 

Apra  30, 1973. 
Hon.  Frank  E.  Moss. 

Chairman,    Senate    Stibcommittee   on    Long 

Term  Care.  Neto  Senate  Office  BuiWing, 

Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Moss:    The  Nursing  Home 

Committee  has  reviewed  the  advance  copy  of 

the  GAO's  comments  on  the  GEOMET  Report 

and  the  Federation  Statement.  We  have  the 

following  observations. 


1.  The  purpose  for  the  GEOMET  Report, 
and  our  subsequent  statement  of  interpreta- 
tion have  been  lost  in  the  wake  of  partisan 
controversy.  GEOMET  was  hired  only  to  as- 
certain the  cost  of  each  federal  atvl  state 
standard  in  the  total  expense  of  operating 
nursing  homes.  The  Federation  wanted  to 
learn  whether  the  amount  paid  for  welfare 
supported  patients  was  sufficient  to  reim- 
burse nursing  honaes  for  government  imp:sed 
standards.  Upon  receipt  of  the  GEOMET  Re- 
port, the  Federation  concluded  that  the 
income  from  government  payments  alone 
(without  coi^ideration  of  additional  income 
from  private  paying  patients)  more'  than 
compensate  nursing  homes  for  the  expense 
involved  in  complying  with  each  government 
Imposed  standard.  The  validity  of  the  Report 
turns  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  price  tag 
placed  by  GEOMET  on  the  applicable  stand- 
ards and  not  on  the  profit  and  loss  statemeiit 
of  any  nursing  home  in  actual  existence.  The 
accuracy  of  that  price  tag  has  not  been  chal- 
lenged by  anyone,  including  the  GAO  which 
in  fact  supports  GEOMET's  methods  and 
approach. 

2.  The  Report  not  only  priced  the  standards 
but  in  the  process  also  disclosed  thai  36''<> 
of  the  homes  in  the  oSScial  Department  of 
Health  data  did  not  hire  the  required  num- 
bers of  nvu'sing  staff  in  spite  of  the  more 
than  adequate  incon^  from  goveriuueut 
payments. 

3.  In  order  to  price  the  government  Imposed 
standards,  GEOMET  had  to  develop  a  hypo- 
thetical home  which  would  meet  building 
standards  and  which  then  was  staffed  in 
accordance  with  applicable  federal  and  state 
requirements.  The  persistent  attempt  by 
those  who  have  reviewed  the  Report  to  match 
the  cost  figures  estimated  by  GEOMET  for 
the  operation  of  its  15.  25.  SO  and  100  bed 
size  homes  with  actual  homes  of  the  same 
bed  size  avoids  facing  up  to  the  true  meaning 
and  purpose  of  the  Report  and.  in  addition, 
is  a  futile  exercise  because  of  the  myriad  of 
possible  variations  from  the  hypothetical. 
Since,  however,  tliis  has  been  the  approach  of 
the  critics,  and  Is  reflected  in  the  GAO  com- 
ments, the  Nursing  Home  Committee  offers 
the  following  as  samples  of  the  errors  which 
have  resulted  from  a  failure  to  comprehend 
the  thrust  of  the  GEOMET  Report  and  the 
facts  on  which  it  is  based. 

A.  It  is  suggested  that  the  type  of  construc- 
tion tised  for  the  hypothetical  home  resulted 
In  lower  estimated  costs  than  would  be  true 
in  reality.  This  charge  is  baseless.  As  reported 
by  the  Ohio  Department  of  Health.  eS'^  of 
nursing  homes  In  Ohio  are  in  fact  the  very 
type  of  construction  used  for  the  hypothetical 
home.  This  data  is  also  reflected  in  the  samp!e 
used  by  GEOMET.  Furthermore.  In  the  GEO- 
MET sample  15  homes  range  In  bed  capacity 
from  90  to  300.  Of  these  homes,  seven  are 
of  the  least  expensive  construction:  some 
were  In  fact  built  after  the  base  year  of  1966: 
and  the  largest  home  in  the  sample,  a  200 
bed  home,  was  built  in  1968  of  the  cheapest 
construction. 

B.  The  presence  of  intermediate  care  homes 
in  the  GEOMET  sample  has  no  effect  whatso- 
ever on  the  costs  of  oi>eratlon  of  any  classi- 
fication of  home.  The  standards  which  deter- 
mine the  costs  of  operation,  and  which  were 
the  subject  of  the  GEOJdET  study,  vary  with 
the  bed  capacity  of  the  home  and  not  with 
the  needs  of  the  patients.  Approximately  96% 
of  government  supported  patients  are  classi- 
fied by  the  Welfare  Departntent  as  needing 
only  general  nursiug  care.  That  type  care  is 
given  in  any  Ohio  nursing  home  regardless 
of  its  certification  as  "intermediate",  "skilled" 
or  "extended".  The  certification  classification 
therefore  primarily  affects  the  Income  and 
not  the  costs  of  operation  under  the  stand- 
ards. 

C.  The  Ohio  building  standards  require 
much  less  footage  per  bed  than  that  assigned 
by  GEOMET  to  the  h>-polhetic«U  home    To 
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the  extent  that  existing  niirslng  homes  are 
no  larger  than  required  by  the  building  code, 
the  costs  of  operation  will  be  less  than  esti- 
mated by  GEOMET.  Furthermore,  the 
GEOMET  home  Is  built  on  much  larger 
acreage  than  would  be  found  In  reality  for 
the  majority  of  small  nursing  homes  In 
uiban  settings.  Again  the  Impact  on  actual 
costs  would  be  less,  not  more,  than  those  es- 
timated by  GEOMET. 

D.  The  GEOMET  Report  stated  that  947. 
of  the  homes  In  the  questionnaire  sample 
had  Medicaid  or  Medicare  patients,  rather 
than  60':;  as  asserted  by  GAO.  More  Impor- 
tant, however,  the  questionnaire  sample  was 
not  the  basis  for  determining  the  costs  of 
the  standards.  The  cost  of  each  standard  is 
constant  regardless  of  the  needs  of  a  patient 
and  of  the  amount  or  source  of  revenue  gen- 
erated by  that  patient  for  the  home.  There- 
fore, GEOMET  quite  properly  estimated  the 
cost  by  an  objective  method  Independent  of 
the  profit  and  loss  statement  of  any  nurs- 
ing home. 

4.  In  its  Statement,  the  Nvrslng  Home 
Committee  used  the  GEOMET  Hgtire  of  92% 
for  averago  occupancy  in  computing  cne  esti- 
mated 1970  Income  of  a  50  and  100  bed  home 
In  the  Cleveland  area.  Because  the  Commit- 
tee's concern  is  with  the  adequacy  of  the 
government  reimbursement  rates,  the  income 
was  figured  only  as  the  amounc  paid  for 
"intermediate"  care;  and  in  a  second  compu- 
tation, the  amount  paid  for  Medicaid 
"skUled"  care.  The  Committee's  method  In 
fact  understated  the  income.  Those  homes  in 
the  Cleveland  area  which  take  Medicaid  pa- 
tients ("intermediate"  or  "skilled")  had  a 
94% — not  92".', — occupancy  In  1970.  A  sig- 
nificant majority  of  the  homes  had  addi- 
tional income  from  private  paying  patients. 
In  the  few  homes  in  which  the  number  of 
private  patients  were  Insignificant,  the  gen- 
eral occupancy  rate  was  higher  than  94%. 
Thus  the  assumptions  used  by  the  Commit' 
tee  were  clearly  conservative. 

5.  The  GEOMET  Report  was  designed  to 
show  the  costs  of  applicable  standards. 
Where,  therefore,  the  costs  of  operation  for 
an  actual  home  varies  from  the  same  size 
home  In  the  GEOMET  cost  estimations,  it 
is  the  burden  of  the  home  to  show  the  cause 
which  underlies  this  variance.  A  home  may, 
for  example,  operate  with  staffing  above  the 
minimum  required;  the  type  construction 
may  be  more  expensive;  the  occupancy  rate 
may  be  less  than  92%;  management  may  be 
InelBcient;  the  quality  and  quantity  of  food 
or  other  supplies  may  be  different  than  aver- 
aged by  GEOMET;  or  the  amount  of  wages 
may  be  greater  than  the  mean.  All  of  these 
factors,  and  many  more,  may  account  for  a 
cost  variation  in  a  real  home  from  the  home 
hypothesized  by  GEOMET.  Nevertheless,  the 
cost  of  the  standard  In  each  home  which 
pays  the  average  estimated  cost  will  be  the 
same.  That  government  Induced  cost,  and 
not  the  cost  of  an  individual  operation,  was 
the  subject  of  the  GEOMET  Report. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Mart  Adelaide  Mendelson, 
Staff  Director,  Nursing  Home  Projei.t. 

OAO  Report  Vindicates  Ntjbsing  Home 
Position 

Washington.— The  American  Nursing 
Home  As.sociation  today  hailed  a  General  Ac- 
counting Office  report  strongly  challenging 
the  accuracy  of  charges  made  by  a  Cleveland 
consumer  action  group  that  Ohio  nursing 
home  profits  are  excessive. 

Dr.  Thomas  O.  Bell,  ANHA  executive  vice 
president,  said,  "Today's  OAO  report  supports 
what  we  have  been  saying  all  along:  that 
the  allegations  made  by  the  Federation  of 
Community  Planning  are  totally  misleading. 
We  are  happy  that  the  GAO  report  supports 
us  in  setting  the  record  straight." 

The  GAO  report  was  released  today  by  Sen. 
Frank  Moss  (D-Utah) .  chairman  of  the  Sub- 


committee on  Long  "Term  Care  of  the  Sen- 
ate's Special  Committee  on  Aging. 

"I  am  happy  to  receive  the  results  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office's  review,  made  at 
my  request,"  said  Sen.  Moss  "because  it 
docs  focus  our  attention  on  the  need  for 
objectivity  In  evaluating  reports  such  as  the 
one  put  out  by  the  Cleveland  Federation  of 
Community  Planning." 

The  Cleveland  organization's  charges  were 
made  last  December  In  a  report  entitled 
"Cost  of  Nursing  Home  Care." 

Dr.  Bell,  in  welcoming  the  GAO  report, 
was  highly  critical  of  statements  made  in  a 
memorandum  and  a  press  release  accompany- 
ing the  Cleveland  group's  report.  He  said 
the  statements  "in  no  way  are  supported  by 
facts." 

The  FCP  statements  to  which  Dr.  Bell  re- 
ferred indicated  that  Medicaid  and  Medicare 
reimbursements  were  excessive  in  that  they 
per.,iiltted  Ohio  nursing  homes  to  meet  all 
federal  and  state  standards  and  still  make 
excessive  profits. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  1962.  A  biU  to  regulate  and  foster 
commerce  among  the  States  by  provid- 
ing a  system  for  thj  taxation  of  inter- 
state commerce.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


based  upon  their  concern  with  the  prob- 
lems involved,  their  experience  and 
knowledge  with  respect  to  such  problems 
and  their  good  will  in  committing  them- 
selves to  seeking  a  reconciliation  of  views 
as  to  solutions  for  these  problems. 

After  a  year's  exposure  of  the  original 
ad  hoc  proposal  and  its  consideration  by 
various  interested  groups,  an  expanded 
ad  hoc  committee  met  in  Seattle,  Wash., 
on  Jime  8  and  9,  1971.  Attached  is  a  list 
of  the  members  of  the  committee.  The 
purpose  of  this  meeting  was  to  reconcile 
differences  of  viewpoint  and  to  develop 
necessary  changes  in  those  provisions  of 
the  original  proposal  which,  despite  the 
effort  of  the  original  ad  hoc  committee, 
remained  unacceptably  controversial.  In 
addition  to  tlie  12 -months  exposure  of 
the  original  proposal,  the  expanded  com- 
mittee also  had  the  benefit  of  the  plan 
developed  by  the  Multistate  Tax  Com- 
mission as  a  guide  in  its  deliberations. 

The  new  expanded  ad  hoc  committee 
did  not  purport  to  represent  any  view- 
point other  than  that  of  its  Individual 
members.  While  the  revised  ad  hoc  bill 
purports  to  be  a  result  of  a  consensus  of 
opinion  expressed  at  the  Seattle  meet- 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in-     .  

troduce  for  appropriate  reference  the     *"^'  ^*  ^^^  ^^^  aptly  referred  to  as  rep 
State  taxation  of  multistate  taxpayers     resenting  an  uneasy  consensus.  There 


Act  of  1973  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
'See  exhibit  1.) 

INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  act," 
was  drafted  by  an  expanded  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  Taxation  of  Interstate 
Business  which  met  in  Seattle  on  June 
8-9,  1971,  to  reconcile  differences  of 
opinion  which  had  developed  over  the 
original  ad  hoc  proposal.  The  ad  hoc 
committee,  as  originally  constituted  and 
as  expanded  for  the  Seattle  meeting  has 
no  official  status.  It  is  a  volunteer  and 
self-appointed  group  of  State  tax  admin- 
istrators and  business  representatives. 

The  original  ad  hoc  committee  grew 
out  of  conversations  early  in  1969  be- 
tween the  cochairmen,  George  Kinnear, 
director.  Department  of  Revenue,  State 
of  Washington,  and  then  chairman  of  the 
Multistate  Tax  Commission,  and  Leonard 
E.  Kust,  a  partner  in  the  New  York  law 
firm  of  Cadwalader,  Wickersham  &  Taft, 
and  then  vice  president  and  general  tax 
counsel,  Westinghou.se  Electric  Corp. 
These  conversations  were  concerned  with 
the  seemingly  unbridgeable  gap  between 
the  views  of  State  tax  administrators  and 
business,  and  the  stultifying  effect  of 
the  conflicts  involved  on  the  prospects 
for  reasonable  solutions  for  the  problems 
of  taxation  of  interstate  business.  The 
conversations  culminated  in  agreement 
to  strive  Jointly  to  organize  a  committee 
which  would  seek  to  bridge  the  gap  in 
views  by  Identifying  the  areas  of  agree- 
ment and  of  disagreement  and  working 
out  some  reasonable  accord  in  the  areas 
of  disagreement. 

The  original  ad  hoc  committee  was 
organized  with  the  undeistanding  that 
the  members  were  not  representing  the 
organization  with  which  they  were  con- 
nected nor  any  other  organizations  with 
which  they  were  associated.  The  mem- 
bers represented  only  their  own  views 


was  no  formal  vote  taken  or  record  made 
of  the  proceedings.  It  was  recognized  at 
the  meeting  that  those  in  attendance 
were  completely  free  to  voice  later  ob- 
jection to  any  provision  of  the  draft.  This 
commentary  must  necessarily  reflect  the 
understanding  of  Its  authors.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  revised  ad  hoc  bill  and  the 
commentary  herein  pertaining  to  the 
same  has  been  developed  within  this  con- 
text after  giving  ample  opportunity  to 
members  of  the  committee  to  comment 
on  an  initial  draft  of  the  revised  ad  hoc 
bill. 

general 

The  general  conception  of  the  propo- 
sals to  which  the  original  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee was  committed  from  its  begin- 
ning in  1969,  is  that  the  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  multistate  taxation  of 
interstate  business  should  be  imple- 
mented through  a  merger  of  the  multi- 
state  tax  compact  approach  and  the  Fed- 
eral legislation  approach.  The  objective 
of  such  a  merger  of  approaches  is  to  pre- 
serve as  far  as  possible  administrative 
authority  in  the  States  by  requiring  the 
States  to  act,  in  certain  areas,  through 
the  machinery  of  an  interstate  tax  com- 
pact consented  to  by  the  Congress  and 
serving  as  the  agency  to  implement  uni- 
form standards  established  under  Fed- 
eral legislation. 

Such  a  structure  would  provide  flexi- 
bility for  adjustment  and  evolution  to 
Improve  the  system  for  taxation  of  in- 
terstate business.  With  the  Multistate 
Tax  Commission  under  the  compact  act- 
ing as  the  administrative  agency  it  could 
implement  and  modify,  within  the  limits 
of  permissible  administrative  inter- 
pretation, the  legislative  standards  un- 
der Federal  law,  and  when  the  need  for 
changes  exceeded  the  bounds  of  permis- 
sible administrative  interpretation  the 
Commission  could  seek  amendments  to 
the  Federal  legislation. 

Moreover,  under  the  committee  struc- 
ture of  the  multistate  tax  compact  any 


proposal  for  amendment  of  the  Federal 
legislation  will  have  been  preceded  by 
extensive  discussions  between  State  ad- 
ministrators and  business  representa- 
tives and  will  presumably,  therefore,  be 
presented  to  the  Congress  with  a  sub- 
stantial consensus  of  support. 

Under  this  conception,  it  was  agreed 
by  the  original  ad  hoc  committee  and 
the  expanded  ad  hoc  committee  that 
Public  Law  86-272  was  adequate  as  a 
jurisdictional  standard  for  income  taxes; 
that  Federal  legislation  should  codify 
the  existing  judicially  prescribed  juris- 
dictional standard  for  sales  and  use 
taxes;  and  that  it  should  provide  an  op- 
tional uniform  apportionment  formula 
for  income  taxes  eliminating  the  distinc- 
tion between  "business"  and  "nonbusi- 
ness" income.  It  was  further  agreed  that 
Federal  legislation  should  prescribe 
standards  for  sales  and  use  taxes;  grant 
authority  to  the  Multistate  Tax  Com- 
mission to  promulgate  rules  and  regula- 
tions implementing  the  Federal  legisla- 
tion; and  that  the  Federal  standards 
should  be  applicable  to  all  businesses  ir- 
respective of  size. 

There  were  divergent  opinions  con- 
cerning the  tax  status  of  dividends  for 
income  tax  purposes,  both  in  the  orig- 
inal ad  hoc  committee  and  in  the  ex- 
panded committee  as  well  as  differences 
concerning  the  question  of  the  need  for 
and  standards  for  requiring  State  in- 
come taxes  to  be  imposed  on  the  hasis 
of  consolidated  or  combined  reporting. 
There  were  also  imresolved  differences 
of  opinion  concerning  the  taxation  of  so- 
called  foreign  source  income  and  foreign 
corporations.  There  was  also  no  general 
agreement  pertaining  to  modification  of 
the  Uniform  Division  of  Income  for  Tax 
Purposes  Act  as  set  forth  in  article  IV 
of  the  multistate  tax  compact.  Members 
of  the  business  community  wanted  to 
eliminate  the  attribution  of  sales  to  the 
State  of  origin  if  the  destination  State 
lacked  jurisdiction  to  tax.  State  repre- 
sentatives on  the  other  hand  were  de- 
sirous of  having  all  sales  attributable 
only  to  a  State  which  had  jurisdiction 
to  tax  under  Public  Law  86-272. 

Both  the  original  and  expanded  ad  hoc 
Committee  proposals  contemplate  that 
the  Congress  will  direct  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  to  continue  to  evaluate  the 
progress  being  made  and,  if  at  the  end 
of  5  years  the  progress  is  not  satisfac- 
tory, it  is  assumed  that  legislation  imple- 
menting an  alternative  approach  to  re- 
liance on  the  multistate  tax  compact  will 
be  developed. 

The  following  comments  on  specific 
provisions,  unless  otherwise  indicated, 
pertain  to  the  work  of  the  original  ad 
hoc  committee  as  revised  by  the  ex- 
panded ad  hoc  committee: 

Comments  on  Specific  Provisions 
Tttle  I. — Consent  to  enter  into  Compact 
and  conferral  of  powers  vpon  Compact  Com- 
mission. 

Title  1  Is  structured  on  the  Magnuson  Bill 
(S.  1883)  and  is  designed  to  provide  for  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  existing  Multi- 
state  Tax  Compact. 

Sections  101  and  102  provide  for  Congres- 
sional consent  to  and  identification  of  the 
Multistate  Compact. 


The  purpose  of  Section  103  is  to  prevent 
a  corporation  from  electing  to  have  its  in- 
come tax  liability  determined  by  reference 
to  the  allocation  and  apportionment  provi- 
sions of  the  existing  Compact.  Alternatively, 
Title  HI  provides  a  maximum  for  Income  at- 
tributable to  taxing  jurisdiction  computed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Thus,  for 
taxable  years  ending  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  Act  the  allocation  and  apportionment 
rules  of  the  proposed  Act  rather  than  those 
set  forth  in  the  existing  Compact  would  be 
applicable. 

Thus,  Section  103  prevents  a  corporation 
from  having,  in  effect,  a  three-way  choice  in 
compact  states,  i.e.,  state  laws  apart  from  the 
Compact,  Article  IV  of  the  Compact,  and 
Title  III  of  the  proposed  federal  Act.  Accord- 
ingly, Section  103  restricts  a  corporation  to 
the  choice  of  either  state  law  apart  from  the 
Compact,  or  Title  HI  of  the  federal  Act. 

Section  104  confers  on  the  Commission  the 
power  to  adopt  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
administration  of  the  federal  standards  set 
forth  In  the  Act.  The  question  of  whether 
Congress    may    delegate    this    power    to   the 
Commission  was  considered  by  the  original 
ad   hoc   committee.  The   ad   hoc   committee 
satisfied  itself  with  the  advice  of  eminent 
counsel  that  this  delegation  Is  constitutional. 
See  Parden  v.  Terminal  R.  of  Alabama  Docks 
Dept.,  377  U.S.  184,  12  L.  Ed.  2d  233,  84  S.  Ct. 
1207   (1964).  Section  104  provides,  however, 
that  no  rtile  or  regulation  adopted  by  the 
Multistate     Tax     Commission      (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  Commission)    will  be  in 
effect  in  any  state  If  that  state  rejects  the 
rul3   or  regulation   In   accordance   with   the 
procedures  It  would  use  In  the  adoption  of 
any  rule  or  regulation  in  its  administration 
of  the  tax  law  which  constitutes  the  subject 
matter  of  the  Commission  rule  or  regulation. 
,      Also,  section  104  provides  for  the  p.irtlcipa- 
tion  of  all  the  states  whether  or  not  regular 
members  of  the  Commission  in  those  delib- 
erations and  procedures  to  be  followed   by 
the  Commission  In  the  adoption  of  any  rule 
or  regulation.  State  sovereignty  is  thus  pre- 
served by  affording  each  state  the  opportu- 
nity ( 1 )  of  participating  In  the  rule  or  regu- 
lation making  function,   (2)    to  administra- 
tively reject  any  rule  or  regulation  adopted 
by  the  Commission,  and  (3)  to  use  Its  own 
procedures  In  any  proceedings  pertaining  to 
the  rejection  of  any  proposed  rule  or  regula- 
tion. This  approach,  embodied  In  section  104. 
represents  the  rejection  of  the  original  ad 
hoc   proposal,   which  would  have  made  the 
Commission's       regulations       automatically 
binding  on  all  states,  and  acceptance  of  the 
position   that    the    Commission's   rules   and 
regulations   should   be   essentially   advisory. 
However,     non-unlformlty     resulting     from 
state  administrative  Inaction,  If  any.  Is  pre- 
vented. 
Title  II. — Jurisdiction  to  Tax. 
Title  II   is  limited  In  Its  apppllcatlon  to 
the   codification   of   existing   sales   and   use 
tax  Jurisdictional  standards,  except  that  It 
prescribes  the  "business  location"  or  regular 
delivery  other  than   by  common   carrier  or 
tJ.S.   mall   standards   for   local   sales  or   use 
taxes    which    are    not   Imposed    by   uniform 
state   law  and   collected   by  the  state.  This 
standard    Is   set   forth   in   section   405.   Any 
reference  to  capital  stock  and  gross  receipts 
taxes  In  the  original  ad  hoc  bUl  have  been 
deleted  with  respect  to  the  sales  and  use  tax 
Jurisdictional     standards.     No     substantive 
change  has  been  made  from  the  original  ad 
hoc  proposal. 

Under  the  Rodiiio  BlU  (H.R.  1538)  the 
jurisdictional  standard  for  net  income  taxes 
would  be  applicable  only  to  "small"  cor- 
porations but  the  Jurisdictional  standard 
with  respect  to  collection  of  sales  or  use 
taxes  would  be  generally  applicable.  As  with 
respect  to  all  provisions  of  the  Act,  the  Juris* 
dlctlonal  standard  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mittee are,  as  In  the  Rlblcoff  Bill  (S.  317) ,  ap- 


plicable wtlhoiit  distinction  betwen  large  and 
small  corporations. 

In  the  case  of  net  Income  taxes,  this  gave 
rise  to  little  difference  of  view  among  mem- 
bers of  the  Conunlttees.  In  order,  however, 
to  minimize  changes  In  existing  law.  it  was 
agreed  the  Jurisdictional  limitations  of  Pub- 
lic Law  86-272  are  adequate  for  purposes  of 
the  net  Income  tax  and  are  preferable  to  the 
"btisiness  location"  tests  of  the  Rodlno  and 
Rlblcoff  Bills. 

In  the  original  ad  hoc  committee,  the 
major  controversy  as  to  Jurisdiction  arose 
with  respect  to  the  imposition  of  the  obli- 
gation to  collect  a  sales  or  use  tax  on  inter- 
state sales  cf  tangible  personal  property. 
The  Rodlno  and  Rlblcoff  Bills  would  not  per- 
mit States  or  political  subdivisions  to  im- 
pose on  a  seller  such  an  obligation  unless 
t'-e  seller  has  a  business  location  in  the 
State  or  regularly  makes  household  deliver- 
ies in  the  State.  "The  Talcott  Bill  (H.R.  4267), 
on  the  other  hand,  would  enlarge  regular  de- 
liveries to  cover  all  deliveries  In  the  State 
otVer  than  by  common  carrier  cr  United 
States  mail,  and  in  addition  would  extend 
Jurisdiction  to  regular  solicitation  by  means 
of  salesmen,  solicitors  or  representatives  in 
the  State,  except  where  the  solicitation  Is 
solely  by  direct  mail  or  advertising  by  means 
of  newspapers,  radio  or  television.  Thus,  the 
Talcott  BUI  m  effect  codifies  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  In  Scripto,  Inc.  v. 
Carson  and  National  Bellas  Hess,  Inc.  «. 
Illinois  Denirtme^'t  of  Revenue. 

The  merits  of  the  differing  standards  were 
debated  at  length  In  the  meetings  of  the 
regional  ad  hoc  committee.  It  was  recognized 
that  the  conflict  was  between  the  interests 
of  business,  mainly  of  small  business.  op»- 
posing  undue  burdens  of  collection  of  tax  on 
interstate  sales  and  the  interests  of  the  States 
In  assuring  reasonable  effective  enforcement 
of  their  tax  with  res'-ect  to  interstate  sales. 
In  analyzing  the  problems  It  became  clear, 
however,  that  neither  the  Rodlno  nor  the 
Rlblcoff  Bills  dealt  effectively  with  the  far 
more  Important  problem  of  the  power  of  po- 
litical subdivisions  to  impose  the  obligation 
to  csUect  sales  and  use  tax  on  the  inter- 
state seller. 

It  is  one  thing  for  the  small  interstate 
seller  to  contend  with  the  collection  require- 
ments of  50  states  and  quite  anothor.  and 
more  serious  matter,  for  both  small  and  large 
business  to  deal  with  the  varying  collection 
requirements  of  thousands  of  political  sub- 
divisions. The  trend  amoiig  States  toward 
allowing  political  subdivisions  to  Impose 
sales  and  use  taxes  and  to  require  collection 
of  such  taxes  by  the  seller  Is  accelerating. 
The  Committee  felt  that  this  problem  was  a 
more  serious  problem  than  the  question  of 
whether  the  Jurisdictional  standpj-d  with  re- 
spect to  State  power  should  be  that  In  the 
Rodlno  and  Rlblcoff  Bills  or  that  in  the  Tal- 
cott Bill. 

Consequently,  there  was  a  consensus  that 
the  Jurisdictional  standards  of  the  Talcott 
Bill,  codifying  existing  law.  should  be 
adopted  but  that  the  jjower  ol  a  State  or  a 
political  subdivision  with  respect  to  an  inter- 
state sale  should  be  made  clearly  subject  to 
the  limitations  of  Section  405  of  the  Act. 
similar  to  Section  205  of  the  Talcott  BUI. 
That  Section  provides,  as  does  Section  305 
of  the  Rodlno  and  Rlblcoff  Bills,  that  a  seller 
need  not  classify  Interstate  sales  according 
to  geographic  areas  of  a  S'ate.  except  those 
sales  with  destinations  in  political  subdivi- 
sions in  which  the  seller  has  a  business  loca- 
tion or  regularly  makes  deliveries. 

By  cross-referencing  the  Jurisdictional  pro- 
visions of  Section  201  to  the  classtication 
provisions  oi  Section  405.  political  su*>dlvi- 
sions  will  be  effectively  prohibited  from  im- 
posing the  obligation  on  a  seller  to  collect 
tax  on  an  Interstate  sale  unless  that  seller 
has  a  business  location  or  makes  regutar  de- 
liveries In  the  political  subdivision.  Homc.er. 
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where  the  local  tax  is  Imposed  in  all  geo- 
graphic  areas  of  the  State  on  like  transac- 
tions at  the  same  combined  State  and  local 
rate,  administered  by  the  State,  and  unl- 
lormly  applied  so  that  a  seller  would  not  be 
required  to  classify  interstate  sales  accord- 
ius  to  geographic  areas  of  the  State,  the 
jurisdictional  standard  in  Section  201  would 
apply. 

Under  the  Jurisdictional  standards  of  Sec- 
'u>n  101  of  the  Rodlno  and  RlbicoS  Bills,  a 
political  subdivision  has  power  to  Impose  the 
obligation  to  collect  tax  on  an  Interstate 
nale  If  the  seller  Is  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  State,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the 
Jurisdictional  standard  is  satisfied  In  the  po- 
litical subdlvii;lon.  The  effect  of  the  classifi- 
cation provisions  of  those  Bills  Is  ubscure, 
particularly  since  they  refer  to  olassiflcation 
for  "tax  accounting"  rather  than  for  "tax 
collection"  purposes.  The  latter  term  is  used 
in  Section  405  of  the  Act. 

Tlie  Committee  believes  that  both  small 
and  large  business  are  more  Interested  In 
limltlrg  the  power  of  political  subdivisions 
to  require  collection  of  tax  on  interstate 
sales  where  there  Is  not  a  clear  Jurisdictional 
presence  In  the  political  subdhislon  than 
they  are  In  "rolling  back"  the  present  Ju- 
dicially prescribed  Jurisdictional  standard 
with  respect  to  State-level  taxes 

In  order  to  perfcalt  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions to  adjust  to  the  limitations  on  the 
power  to  require  collection  of  sales  or  use 
taxes  on  Interstate  seUcs  imposed  by  political 
subdivisions.  Section  405  of  the  Act  Is  not 
effective  until  July  1,  1978. 

While  Sections  101  of  the  Rodlno  and  Ribl- 
coff  Bills,  as  well  as  comparable  provisions 
of  the  original  Ad  Hoc  Bill,  prescribed  Juris- 
dictional standards  for  both  capital  stock 
and  gross  receipt  taxes,  the  expanded  ad  hoc 
committee  deleted  all  references  to  capital 
stock  and  gross  receipts  taxes  as  It  was 
dsemed  more  prudent  to  lay  the  proper  foun- 
dation In  dealing  with  the  substantive  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  more  pressing  problems 
of  Income  and  sales  and  use  taxes,  perhaps 
as  a  future  guide  for  resolutions  of  the  many 
other  Interstate  business  tax  problems. 

Tm-E  III. — Maximum  Income  Attributable 
to  Taxing  Jurisdiction. 

The  first  problem  with  which  the  original 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  was  confronted  regard- 
ing a  uniform  apportionment  formula  for 
Income  tax  purposes  was  the  question  of 
whether  the  formula  should  Include  only 
two  factors,  property  and  payroll,  or  should 
Include  a  third  factor,  sales.  The  2-factoc 
formula  which  was  Included  for  general  ap- 
plication In  the  original  Willis  Bill  (H.R. 
11798)  encountered  the  determined  opposi- 
tion of  the  states  and  much  of  the  business 
community. 

The  original  Ad  Hoc  Committee  agreed 
from  the  outset  that  there  should  be  no 
distinction  between  large  and  small  business 
and  that  the  3-factor  formula,  since  It  rep- 
resented the  practice  of  most  of  the  states 
having  corporate  net  Income  taxes,  was  to  be 
preferred  to  the  2-factor  formula. 

The  Uniform  Division  of  Income  for  Tax 
Purposes  Act  (UDITPA)  was  taken  as  a  guide. 
UDITPA  has  been  adopted  by  a  number  of 
states,  although  with  variations,  and  is  In- 
corporated in  the  existing  Multistate  Tax 
Compact. 

One  of  the  least  satisfactory  aspects  of 
UDITPA  has  been  its  attempted  distinction 
between  "business"  and  "nonbusiness"  in- 
come, the  latter  the  subject  of  specific  allo- 
cation rather  than  apportionment  under  the 
formula.  The  Committee  decided  that  with 
the  exception  of  dividends  all  of  the  taxable 
Incoaie  of  corporations  subject  to  the  Act 
should  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
states  in  accordance  with  the  apportionment 
formula.  There  was  a  sharp  divergence  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  question  of  exclu- 
sion of  any  income  from  the  tax  base  ceiling 
such  as  foreign  source  and  divided  Income. 


Title  III  sets  forth  the  ceUing  beyond 
which  a  state  or  a  political  subdivision  can- 
not go  In  Imposing  Its  income  tax  for  any 
taxable  year  on  a  corporation  taxable  In  more 
than  one  state.  References  in  the  original  ad 
hoc  bill  to  capital  stock  and  gross  receipts 
taxes  have  been  deleted  for  the  reasons  pre- 
viously stated.  As  in  the  original  proposal, 
the  Title  is  not  applicable  to  "excluded  cor- 
porations" which  are  defined  in  section  504. 
No  state  or  political  subdivision  is  required 
to  incorporate  into  their  Income  tax  law  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Title.  The  limita- 
tions imposed  on  a  state's  political  subdivi- 
sions aro  identical  with  those  limitations 
imoosed  on  a  state  (s-ction  305).  This  Title 
(1)  sets  forth  an  optional  three  factor  ap- 
portionment formula;  (2)  exempts  from  state 
and  local  taxation  Income  described  in  sec- 
tlon^jl  (a)  (1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Cod«? 
(section  306(a) ) ;  (3)  exempts  dividends  paid 
by  a  corporation  in  which  taxpayer  owns 
SO'/h  of  the  voting  stock  relating  thereto  and 
prohibits  any  offsetting  adjustments  related 
to  such  dividends;  and  (4)  assigns  all  other 
dividend  Income,  otherwise  taxable,  to  the 
commercial  domicile.  In  the  original  ad  hoc 
propobal  all  dividends  were  subject  to  tax  at 
the  ccmmerclal  domicile  of  the  corporation. 

The  committee  deemed  It  advisable  to 
adopt  provisions  similar  to  the  "taxable  In 
more  tlian  one  "state"  concept  embodied  in 
UDITPA,  so  as  to  describe  the  clrctunstances 
under  which  the  apportionment  formula 
would  apply,  and  for  purposes  of  determining 
whether  interstate  sales  were  assignable  to 
destination  or  subject  to  the  "throwback" 
provision.  Such  concept  Is  Incorporated  In 
section  301(d).  Provision  Is  also  made  for 
tolling  the  statute  of  limitation  where  the 
taxpayer's  liability  changes  due  to  the  re- 
assignment of  sales. 

One  of  the  moet  controversial  problems 
considered  by  the  Committee  was  the  ques- 
tion of  the  consolidation  or  combination  of 
Income  of  related  corporations,  where  one 
corporation  Is  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  State  but  the  other  corporation  Is  not. 
Conflicting  and  apparently  Irreconcilable 
views  are  held  with  respect  to  the  solution  of 
the  problems  Involved. 

It  Is  obvious  that  If  one  or  more  States 
consolidated  related  companies  and  other 
States  do  not,  the  application  of  even  a  uni- 
form apportionment  formula  win  result  In 
taxation  of  either  more  or  less  than  100%  of 
the  consolidated  Income.  On  the  other  hand, 
nationwide  uniformity  will  eliminate  the 
problem.  Whatever  the  standard.s  for  con- 
solidation may  be,  they  must  be  uniformly 
applied  among  the  States.  Related  corpora- 
tions should  either  be  consolidated  in  all  of 
the  States  or  In  none  of  the  States,  unless  a 
particular  State  and  the  taxpayer  agree 
otherwise. 

There  was  agreement  within  the  Committee 
that  potential  "whlp-sawlng"  of  a  taxpayer 
should  be  eliminated.  The  Intransigent  con- 
troversy centered  on  whether  consolidation 
should  be  permitted  and  If  It  was  on  what 
should  be  the  standards  applicable  to  deter- 
mination of  when  consolidation  was 
appropriate. 

The  initial  Ad  Hoc  BUl  sought  to  bridge 
the  differences  In  view  by  permitting  con- 
solidation subject  to  rebuttable  presumptions 
based  upon  quantitative  tests  of  intragroup 
flow  Of  goods  and  services.  These  standards, 
however,  continued  to  be  controversial  and 
have  been  abandoned  In  the  revised  Ad  Hoc 
Bill. 

Section  301(d)  permits  apportionable  in- 
come, at  the  option  of  either  the  state  or 
the  ta^qjayer,  to  be  determined  by  reference 
to  the  combined  apportionable  Income  and 
apportionment  factors  of  all  corporations  of 
an  affiliated  group  of  which  the  taxpayer  is  a 
member.  Affiliated  group  »a  used  In  section 
301(d)  is  defined  In  secUon  606  to  include 
corporations  mating  the  80%  of  the  voting 


stock  ownership  test  (corporate  or  non- 
corporate) exclusive  of  the  affiliated  corpora- 
tions deriving  Income  from  sources  outside 
the  United  States. 

This  Is  a  substantial  change  from  thp 
original  Ad  Hoc  proposal  which  had  con- 
tained the  quantitative  flow  of  goods  and 
services  test  to  determine  when  a  corpora- 
tion's income  tax  liability  should  be  deter- 
mined on  a  combined  basis.  In  order  to  assure 
uniform  application  of  combined  reporting 
requirements  tinder  the  quantitative  flow  of 
goods  and  services  rtbuttable  presumption 
tests,  the  original  Ad  Hoc  Bill  would  have 
created  a'Multistate  Tax  Appeal  Board  as  an 
Independent  agency  of  the  Commission  to 
adjudicate  disputes  arising  under  such  pro- 
posal. Since  section  301(d)  has  been  re- 
drafted to  permit  any  corporation  of  an 
.Tff.Uated  group  to  elect  or  be  required  by  a 
state  to  file  a  combined  report,  the  need  for 
the  appeal  board  hfes  been  eliminated  and  the 
title  providing  for  such  agency  has  been 
deleted. 

It  was  Rgreed  that  In  a  consolidation 
dividends  from  a&illates  should  be  excUided 
from  consolidated  Income. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  foreign  source  in- 
come should  be  excluded,  sines  consolidation 
should  legitimately  seek  only  to  bring  Income 
earned  within  the  United  States  into  the 
consolidated  Income  to  be  apportior^ed  among 
the  50  States.  There  was  strong  disagreement, 
however,  as  to  whether  foreign  source  In- 
come should  be  defined  according  to  Federal 
source  rules  or  whether  sole  reliance  should 
be  placed  upon  the  appointment  formula  to 
determine  foreign  source  Income  of  afBliated 
corporations  Included  In  the  consolidatlbn. 

The  disagreement  with  respect  to  foreign 
source  income  was  finally  resolved  by  the  pro- 
posal that  In  the  case  of  affiliated  corpora- 
tions, such  as  Western  Hemisphere  Trade 
Corporations,  possessions  companies  and 
China  Trade  Act  Corporations  under  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  where  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  would  of  necessity  In  each 
year  determine  the  amount  of  foreign  source 
income  of  such  companies  and  under  Sec- 
tion 462  would  determine  that  such  income 
was  clearly  reacted  In  such  companies,  the 
Federal  rules  would  be  accepted  and  such 
companies  would  be  excluded  from  a  con- 
solidation. On  the  other  hand,  any  other  for- 
eign or  domestic  company  would  be  excluded 
from  a  consolidation  only  If  at  least  90% 
of  Its  Income  was  from  foreign  sources,  de- 
termined by  separate  application  to  I*-  of  the 
apportionment  formula  under  Title  III  of 
the  Act.  For  this  purpose  the  "throw-back" 
rule,  with  respect  to  the  location  of  sales 
for  purposes  of  the  numerator  of  the  sales 
fraction,  would  be  Inapplicable,  since  this 
rule  Is  not  pertinent  to  the  determination 
of  where  income  Is  earned  by  application 
of  the  apportionment  formula. 

These  provisions  designed  to  eliminate  for- 
eign source  income  are  Incorporated  In  the 
definition  of  an  affiliated  corporation  In  Sec- 
tion 505  of  the  Act. 

The  optional  three  factor  apportionment 
formula  consists  of  the  factors  or  property, 
payroll,  and  sales.  The  property  factor  Is 
based  upon  the  valuation  of  property  at  Its 
original  cost  and  leased  property  at  eight 
times  the  gross  rental.  The  payroll  factor  in- 
cludes the  total  amount  paid  as  compensa- 
tion. Pull  accountability  of  the  property  and 
compensation  factors  Is  required  since  the 
sum  of  the  numerators  for  the  states  in 
which  the  corporation  Is  taxable,  must  be 
the  same  as  the  denominator  used  In  those 
factors.  This  was  not  expressly  provided  for 
In  the  original  ad  hoc  proposal. 

Section  304,  the  sales  factor,  achieves 
full  accountability  through  the  "throw-back 
rule"  which  assigns  sales  to  the  origin  state 
If  the  destination  state  lacks  Jurisdiction  to 
impose  tax.  Export  sales,  however,  other  than 
export  sales  to  the  UjS.  Government,  are  as- 
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signed  to  the  foreign  destination.  The  com- 
mittee agreed  that  export  sales,  except  for 
export  sales  to  the  U.S.  Government,  should 
not  be  subject  to  the  "throw-back"  provi- 
sions. The  "tUrow-back"  provisions  properly 
apply  where  the  nationally  Imposed  juris- 
dictional standards  prevent  the  destination 
slate  from  Imposing  tax,  but  such  justifica- 
tion Is  lacking  where  sales  have  a  destina- 
tion In  foreign  countries,  since  such  coun- 
tries are  subject  neither  to  the  Jurisdictional 
standards  nor  the  uniform  apportionment 
formula  Imposed  on  the  states. 

The  sales  factor  Is  generally  defined  as  the 
fraction  the  numerator  of  which  Is  the  sales 
of  the  corporation  which  are  located  In  the 
state  during  the  tax  year  and  the  denomina- 
tor of  which  is  the  total  sales  by  the  corpora- 
tion everywhere  during  the  tax  year.  The  orig- 
inal ad  hoc  proposal  did  not  contain  any  spe- 
cial provision  for  either  sales  to  the  United 
States  Government  or  to  foreign  countries. 

Sales  of  services  are  assigned  to  the  state 
where  services  are  performed  based  on  direct 
costs  of  performance  and  receipts  from  rent- 
als of  tangible  personal  property  are  as- 
signed to  location  of  the  property.  Sales  of 
re  1  estate.  If  the  corporation  is  engaged 
primarily  In  the  sale  of  real  estate,  are  as- 
signed to  location  of  the  real  estate.  Sales 
of  other  tangible  personal  property  are  as- 
signed on  a  destination  basis.  All  other  re- 
ceipts are  eliminated  from  both  the  denomi- 
nator and  numerator  of  the  sales  factor. 

Section  305  of  the  Act  is  based  upon  Sec- 
"^  tion  206  of  the  Rodlno  Bill. 

As  discussed  earlier.  Section  306,  dealing 
i  with  exclusions  from  aK>ortlonable  Income, 

i  exempts  foreign  source  Income  and  assigns 

jj  dividends  received  from  subsidiaries  meeting 

the  80%  ownership  test  to  the  taxpayer's 
commercial  domicile.  Offsetting  adjustments 
for  interest  and  other  expenses  are  pro- 
hibited. 

TrrLE  rv. — Sales  and  Use  Taxes. 

Uniform  standards  with  respect  to  sales 
and  use  taxes  were  perhaps  less  controversial 
than  any  of  the  areas  to  which  the  Commit- 
tee addressed  Itself.  The  Committee  was 
largely  able  to  agree  on  the  standards  con- 
tained In  the  Rodlno,  Riblcoff  and  Talcott 
Bills,  with  some  modifications  deemed  to  be 
an  improvement. 

The  provisions  of  this  title  In  the  draft  are 
comparable  to  the  provisions  in  the  original 
ad  hoc  bill,  and  the  Talcott  Bill.  Section  401 
(a)  defines  a  location  of  a  sale  to  be  In  the 
destination  state  and  permits  a  contiguous 
state  or  political  subdivision  thereof  to 
enter  into  reciprocal  collection  agreements  as 
provided  for  in  Section  406.  Section  406  In 
turn,  when  authorized  by  state  law  and 
reciprocal  agreement,  requires  a  seller  with 
a  business  location  to  collect  use  tax  on 
sales  he  makes  into  a  state  which  does  not 
have  Jurisdiction  to  require  collection  under 
Section  201.  Section  401(b)  provides  a  use 
tax  credit  for  prior  sales  taxes  to  another 
state.  Section  401(c)  provloes  fo:  a  refund 
for  the  overpayment  of  a  use  tax.  Section 
401(d)  places  a  limitation  on  credit  for  prior 
taxes  for  the  respective  taxes  which  are 
measured  by  periodic  payments  made  under 
a  lease.  Section  401(e)  exempts  vehicles  and 
motor  fuels  from  the  provisions  of  Title  IV. 

Section  402  Is  the  same  as  Section  202  of 
the  Talcott  BUI.  It  exempts  household  goods 
and  motor  vehicles  from  use  tax  if  acquired 
and  used  by  the  person  for  a  period  of  90  days 
or  more  before  he  brings  the  property  into 
the  state  for  use  there  as  a  resident. 

Section  403  deals  with  the  treatment  of 
transportation  charges  with  respect  to  in- 
terstate sales.  This  section  conforms  to  Sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Talcott  Bill  without  preclud- 
ing a  state  from  requiring  an  Instate  pur- 
chaser to  pay  tax  on  freight  charges. 

Section  404  concerns  the  use  tax  collec- 
tion liability  of  sellers  on  sales  claimed  to  be 
exempt  by  the  purchaser.  It  relieves  the  seller 
from  any  liability  If  the  purchaser  of  the 


property  furnishes  to  the  seller  a  certificate 
or  other  written  form  of  evidence  Indicating 
that  the  property  Is  acquired  for  an  exempt 
purpose. 

Section  405  has  been  commented  on  In 
reference  to  Jurisdictional  limitations  pro- 
vided in  Section  201.  It  should  be  noted  that 
whUe  Section  405  by  its  language  only  pre- 
cludes classification  of  Interstate  sales  for 
use  tax  collection  purposes  by  a  seller,  the 
purpose  of  Section  405  Is  to  require  uniform 
state  collection  and  administration  of  local 
sales  or  use  taxes  imposed  on  Interstate  sales. 
Because  the  provisions  of  Section  405  may 
have  some  significant  effect  on  local  revenues. 
Section  523  postpones  its  effective  date  to 
on  or  after  July  1. 1976. 

Title  V. — Definitions  and  Miscellaneous 
Prjvisions. 

The  definitions  contained  in  part  A  of  this 
Title  generally  are  those  set  forth  In  the  orig- 
inal ad  hoc  proposal  which  were  based  upon 
the  definitions  contained  in  Part  A.  Title  V 
of  the  Rodlno  and  Riblcoff  Bills,  with  minor 
changes  except  any  references  to  gross 
receipts  or  capital  stock  taxes  are  deleted 
from  the  definitions.  Section  501  defines  a 
net  Income  tax,  Section  502,  a  sales  tax,  and 
Section  503,  a  use  tax.  Section  504  defines  an 
excluded  corporation  which  term  Is  used  In 
Section  301(a)  to  delineate  the  scope  of  Title 
m.  Thus,  the  Income  tax  provisions  of  the 
proposed  bill  do  not  pertain  to  an  excluded 
corporation.  An  excluded  corporation  gen- 
erally Includes  various  financial  organiza- 
tions and  public  utilities. 

Section  505  defines  an  affiliated  corpora- 
tion and  Is  based  upon  Section  1504  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  with  changes  in 
structure  and  modifications  to  take  into  ac- 
count companies  controlled  by  a  noncorpo- 
rate common  owner.  The  term  "affiliated  cor- 
poration" defines  corporations  which  can  be 
required  or  permitted  to  file  a  combined  re- 
port, as  provided  In  Section  301(d).  There 
Is  expected  from  an  affiliated  corporation 
(1)  excluded  corporations  defined  In  Section 
504,  (2)  Western  Hemisphere  Trade  Corpo- 
ration as  defined  In  Section  921  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  (3)  possession  com- 
panies as  defined  In  Section  931  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  (4)  corporations  en- 
titled to  the  special  deduction  for  China 
Trade  Act  corporations  under  Section  941 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  and  (5)  cor- 
porations substantially  all  of  the  Income  of 
which  is  derived  from  sources  without  the 
United  States. 

Section  506  defines  sale  to  include  leases 
and  rental  payments  under  leases  for  the 
purposes  of  Title  IV.  Section  607  defines  an 
Interstate  sale  and  Section  508  defines  desti- 
nation. 

Section  509  defines  business  location.  This 
term  Is  used  In  the  Act  only  in  regard  to 
sales  and  use  tax  jurisdiction.  Section  510 
defines  the  location  of  property  and  Section 
511  defines  the  location  of  an  employee  for 
Title  III  Income  apportionment  purposes. 
Section  512  defines  state  and  Section  513, 
state  law.  Section  514,  taxable  year.  Section 
515,  compensation.  Section  516,  commercial 
domicile  and  Section  517  defines  dividends. 

Part  (b)  of  Title  V  contains  the  miscel- 
laneous provisions.  Section  518  permits  the 
imposition  of  franchise  tax  as  a  revenue 
measure  even  though  technically  Imposed  on 
the  privilege  of  engaging  exclusively  in  In- 
terstate commerce.  Section  519  prohibits  geo- 
graphical discrimination.  Section  620  indi- 
cates that  the  proposed  act  does  not  repeal 
Public  Law  86-272  with  respect  to  any  per- 
son or  to  Increase  or  otherwise  affect  the 
power  of  any  state  or  political  subdivision  to 
impose  or  assess  a  net  income  tax  with  re- 
spect to  an  excluded  corporation.  Section 
621  prohibits  out  of  state  audit  charges.  Sec- 
tion 522  limits  the  liability  with  respect  to 
unassessed  taxes  which  a  state  or  political 
subdivision  would  have  no  power  to  Impose 
after    the   date   of    the    enactment   of   the 


proposed  Act.  Section  523  pertains  to  ef- 
fective dates.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  will 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  its  enactment  un- 
less otherwise  provided.  Section  406  (per- 
taining to  local  sales  and  use  taxes)  is  to  be 
effective  for  unassessed  taxes  as  provided  in 
Section  522. 

There  being  no  objection,. the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Exhibit  1 

S.    1962 

TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
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DEFINITIONS 


Sec.  101.  "As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  "Affiliated",  with  respect  to  two  or 
more  corporations,  means  that  they  are  not 
excluded  corporations,  are  members  of  the 
same  group,  and  that  such  group  Is  com- 
prised of  one  or  more  corporate  members 
who  are  conn»cted  through  stock  ownership 
with  a  common  corporate  or  noncorporate 
owner  to  the  extent  that  fifty  per  centum  or 
more  of  the  voting  stock  of  each  member 
other  than  the  common  owner  Is  owned  di- 
rectly by  one  or  more  of  the  other  members 
and  fifty  per  centum  or  'more  of  the  voting 
stock  of  at  least  one  of  the  members  other 
than  the  common  owner  Is  owned  directly 
by  the  common  owner. 

(2)  "Arm's  length  transaction"  means  a 
transaction  between  two  or  more  affiliated 
corporations  which  Is  consummated  at  a  con- 
sideration which  U  substantially  equivalent 
to  the  amount  which  would  have  been 
charged  In  a  similar  transaction  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  with  respect  to  all  relevant 
facts,  between  two  or  more  unrelated  corpora- 
tions; a  "non-arm's-length  "transaction" 
means  a  transaction  between  two  or  more 
affiliated  corporations  which  Is  consummated 
at  a  consideration  which  Is  larger  or  smaller 
than  the  amount  which  would  have  been 
charged  In  a  similar  transaction  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  with  respect  to  all  rele- 
vant facts,  between  two  or  more  unrelated 
corporations. 

(3)  "Base  of  operations",  with  respect  to 
a  corporation's  moving  property,  means  the 
premises  at  which  any  such  property  Is  reg- 
ularly maintained  by  such  corporation  or  any 
other  person,  except  that  If  the  premises  are 
maintained  by  an  employee  of  such  corpora- 
tion primarily  as  a  dwelling  place  they  shall 
not  be  considered  to  constitute  a  base  of 
operations. 

(4)  "Business  location  within  a  State", 
with  respect  to  any  person,  means  that  such 
person — 

(A)  owns  or  leases  real  property  within 
such  State; 

(B)  has  one  or  more  employees  located 
in  such  State; 

(C)  regularly  maintains  a  stock  of  tangi- 
ble personal  property  in  such  State  for  sale 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  business  except 
that  such  property  which  Is  on  consignment 
in  the  hands  of  a  consignee  and  Is  offered  for 
sale  by  such  consignee  on  his  own  account 
is  not  such  stock;  or 

(D)  regularly  leases  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty to  other  persons  for  use  In  such  State, 
except  that  such  person  shall  be  considered 
to  have  a  business  location  within  such  State 
only  with  respect  to  such  leased  property. 

(5)  "Capital  account  tax"  means  any  cpi- 
tal  stock  tax  which  is  measured  by  number 
of  shares,  par  or  nominal  value  of  shares, 
paid-in  capital,  or  the  like,  not  Including 
any  tax  the  measure  of  which  Includes  any 
element  of  earned  surplus. 

(6)  'Capital  stock  tax"  means  any  tax 
which  Is  measured  in  any  way  by  the  capital 
of  a  corporation. 

(7)  "Commercial  domicile"  means  the 
principal  place  from  which  the  trade  or 
business  of  a  taxpayer  Is  directed  or  man- 
aged. 

(8)  "Destination",  with  respect  to  a  sale. 
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means  the  point  with^  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  li*  which  (wssession  of 
the  property  is  physically  transferred  to  the 
purchaser,  or  to  which  the  property  la  shipped 
ty  the  seller  to  the  purchaser,  regardless  of 
me  free  on  board  point  or  other  conditions 
if  such  sale. 

(9)  "Dividends"  shall  have  the  same  mean- 
ing as  that  tenn  has  under  the  Internal 
lievenue  Code  of  1954,  including  any  sum 
treated  as  a  dividend  under  section  73  of  such 
Code  (26  use.  78). 

( 10)  "Employee"  shall  have  the  same  mean- 
ing as  that  term-  has  for  purposes  of 
Federal  income  tax  withholding  under  chap- 
lor  24  of  the  Internal  Revenxie  Code  of  1954. 

( 1 1 )  "Excluded  corporation"  means  a  bank, 
trust  company,  savings  bank,  industrial 
bank,  land  bank,  safe  deposit  company,  pri- 
vate l>anker.  small  loan  association,  credit 
tinlon.  cooperative  bank,  small  loan  company, 
sales  finance  company,  Investment  company, 
any  type  of  insiu'ance  company,  a  corporation 


sales  price  of  tangible  personal  property  or 
services  with  respect  thereto  and  which  Is 
required  by  State  law  to  be  stated  separately 
from  the  sales  price  by  the  seller  or  which  Is 
customarily  stated  separately  from  the  sales 
price. 

(21)  "State"  means  any  State  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

(22)  "SUte  law,"  "the  laws  of  the  State," 
and  similar  phrases  in  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  include  a  State  constitution,  the 
statutes  and  other  legislative  acts.  Judicial 
decisions,  and  the  administrative  regula- 
tions and  rulings  of  a  State  and  any  political 
subdivision    thereof. 

(23)  "Taxpayer"  means  any  person  sub- 
ject to  a  tax  under  the  applicable  State  law. 

(24)  "Taxable  year,"  with  respect  to  a  cor- 
poration, means  the  calender  year,  fiscal  year, 
or  other  period  upon  the  basis  of  which  Us 
taxable  Income  is  computed  for  purposes 
of  the  Federal  income  tax. 

(25)  "United   States"    includes   only   the 


which   derives  ninety  per  centum  or  more Statw-tchd  the  District  of  Columbia 


of  its  gross  Income  from  interest  (including 
discount ) ,  or  a  corporation  which  derives 
fifty  per  centum  or  more  of  its  ordinary 
gross  Income  for  the  taxable  year  from 
regularly  carrying  on  the  transportation  for 
hire  of  property  or  passengers  (including  tlie 
rendering  of  ser.-lces  Incidental  to  such 
transportation)  or  from  the  sale  of  electrical 
energy,  gas,  or  water. 

(12)  "Gross  receipts  tax"  means  any  tax, 
other  than  a  sales  tax,  which  is  Imposed  on 
or  measured  by  the  gross  volume  of  business, 
in  terms  of  gross  receipts  or  in  other  terms, 
and  in  the  determination  of  which  no  deduc- 
tion is  allowed  which  would  constitute  the 
lax  a  net  income  tax. 

(13)  "Income  from  sources  without  the 
United  States"  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
as  that  phrase  has  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Coda  of  1954,  except  that  section  638  of  Euch 
Cede  (26  U.S.C.  638)  shiUl  not  apply. 

(14)  "Interstate  sale"  means  a  sale  In 
which  the  tangible  personal  property  sold  is 
shipped  or  delivered  to  the  purchaser  In  the 
State  from  a  point  outside  such  State. 

(15)  "Localized  in  a  State",  with  respect  to 
the  operation  of  property,  means  that  during 
the  taxable  year  such  property  is  operated 
entirely  within  such  State,  or  Is  operated 
both  within  and  without  such  State  pro- 
vided that  the  operation  without  such  State 
Is  occasional.  Incidental  to  its  use  in  the 
transportation  of  property  or  passengers 
from  points  within  sucli  State,  or  Incidental 
to  its  use  in  the  production,  construction, 
or  maintenance  of  other  property  located  In 
such  State. 

(16)  "New  income  teui"  means  a  tax  which 
Is  Imposed  on  or  mea-sured  by  net  income, 
including  any  tax  which  Is  imposed  on  or 
measured  by  an  amount  arrived  at  by  deduct- 
ing from  gross  Income  expenses  one  or  more 
forms  of  which  are  not  specifically  and  di- 
rectly related  to  partic\ilar  transactions. 

(17)  "Ordinary  gross  Income"  means  gross 
Income  as  determined  for  the  taxable  year 
under  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  except  that 
there  shall  be  excluded  therefrom — 

(A)  all  gains  and  losses  from  the  sale  or 
other  dlspo:^ition  of  capital  assets:  and 

(B)  all  gains  and  losses  from  the  sale  or 
other  disposition  of  property  of  a  character 
described  in  section  1231(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  US  C.  1231(b)) 
(determined  without  regard  to  holding 
period). 

(18)  "Person"  means  an  Individual,  cor- 
poration, partnership,  Jolnt-stoft  company, 
business  trust,  estate,  association,  or  any 
organized  group  of  Individuals  whether  or 
not  incorporated. 

(19)  "Sale,"  for  purposes  of  Title  III  of 
this  Act,  shall  be  deemed  to  Include  leases 
and   rental   payments   under   leases. 

(20)  'Sales  tax"  means  a  tax  imposed  with 
respect  to  .sales  which  is  measured  by  th* 


(26)  "Use  tax"  means  a  nonrecurring  tax, 
other  than  a  sales  tax,  which  is  imposed  on 
or  with  respect  to  the  exercise  or  enjoyment 
of  any  right  or  power  over  tangible  personal 
property  incident  to  the  ownership  of  such 
property  or  the  leasing  of  such  property 
from  another  person,  including  any  constunp- 
tion,  keeping,  retention,  or  other  use  of  such 
property. 

LOCATION  OF  PROPERTT  AND  EMPLOTEES 

Sec.  102.  (a)(1)  E,xcept  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  property  shall  bo 
considered  to  be  located  In  a  State  If  It  Is 
physically  present  in  such   State. 

(2)  Personal  property  which  is  charac- 
teristically moving  property,  such  as  a  motor 
vehicle,  rolling  stock,  aircraft,  vessel,  or 
mobile  equipment,  shall  be  considered  to  be 
located  In  a  State  If  the  operation  of  the 
property  is  localized  In  such  State  or  If  the 
operation  of  the  property  is  not  localized  in 
any  State  but  the  principal  base  of  opera- 
tions from  which  the  property  is  regularly 
.sent  out  is  In  such  State.  If  the  operation 
of  the  property  is  not  localized  in  any  State 
and  there  is  no  principal  base  of  operations 
in  any  State  from  which  the  property  is  regu- 
l.irly  sent  out,  such  property  shall  not  be 
considered  to  be  located  in  any  State  for 
purposes  of  inclusion  in  either  the  numera- 
tor or  the  denominator  of  the  property  factor. 

(b)  An  employee  shall  be  considered  to  be 
located  in  a  State  if —  ^^ 

(1)  the  employee's  service  Is  performed 
entirely  within  the  State; 

(2)  the  employee's  service  is  performed 
both  within  and  without  the  State,  but  the 
service  performed  without  the  State  is  Inci- 
dental to  the  employee's  service  within  the 
State;  or 

(3)  some  of  the  employee's  service  is  per- 
formed within  the  State  and — 

(A)  the  base  of  operations  or,  if  there  Is 
no  base  of  operations,  the  place  from  which 
the  service  Is  directed  or  controlled,  is  In 
the  State:  or 

(B)  the  base  of  operations  or  the  place 
from  which  the  service  Is  directed  or  con- 
trolled is  not  hi  any  State  In  which  some 
part  of  the  service  is  performed,  but  the 
employee's  residence  is  in  the  State. 

An  employee  shall  not  be  considered  to  be 
located  in  a  State  if  his  employer  has  no 
business  location  In  such  State  and  If  his 
only  business  activities  within  such  State  on 
behalf  of  his  employer  consist  exclusively  of 

(i)  the  solicitation  of  orders,  for  sales  of 
tangible  personal  property,  which  orders  are 
sent  outside  the  State  for  approval  or  rejec- 
tion and  which  (if  approved)  are  filled  by 
shipment  or  delivery  from  a  point  outside 
such  State; 

(ii)  the  solicitation  of  orders  in  the  name 
of  or  for  the  benefit  of  a  prospective  customer 
of  bis  employer,  if  orders  by  such  customer 
to  such  employer  to  enable  such  customer 
to  fill  orders  resulthig  from  such  solicitation 


are  orders  as  described  In  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection;  or 

(iU)  the  Installing  or  repairing  of  tangi- 
ble personal  property  which  is  the  subject  of 
interstate  sale  by  the  employer,  if  such 
Installing  or  repairing  is  Incidental  to  the 
sale. 

UNIFORM  JORISDTCnON  STANDARD  FOR  TAXATION 

Sec.  103.  No  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  may — 

(a)  Impose  a  net  income  tax  or  a  capita! 
stock  tax  on  any  corporation  unless  such 
corporation  maintains  a  business  location 
therein  during  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
taxable  year; 

(b)  Impose  a  gross  receipts  tax  with 
respect  to  any  sale  of  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty unless  the  seller  of  such  property  main- 
tains a  business  location  therein; 

(c)  require  any  person  to  collect  and 
remit  a  sales  or  use  tax  with  respect  to  an 
interstate  sale  of  tangible  personal  property 
unless  such  person — 

(1)  maintains  a  business  location  therein: 

(2)  regularly  makes  household  deliveries 
therein  other  than  deliveries  by  common  car- 
rier or  the  United  States  Postal  Service:  or 

(3)  regularly  engages  therein  In  soliciting 
orders  to  buy  tangible  personal  property 
imless  such  solicitation  of  orders  is  carried 
on  exclusively  by  direct  mall  or  by  advertis- 
ing in  newspapers  or  printed  periodicals  or 
on  radio  or  television;  or 

(d)  require  any  seller  without  a  bushiest 
location  therein  to  collect  or  pay  a  sales  or 
vise  tax  when  such  seller  has  obtained  in 
writing  the  buyer's  registration  niunber  in 
accordance  with  section  304  of  this  Act. 

An  advance  payment  of  a  sales  or  use  tax 
to  a  seller,  as  agent  for  a  State,  made  by  a 
purchaser  of  tangible  personal  property  for 
resale  shall  not  constitute  a  sales  or  use  tax 
for  purposes  of  this  Act  If  credit  for  the  ad- 
vance payment  is  allowed  tn  determining 
sales  tax  liability  of  the  piu-chaser  under 
statutory  provisions  in  effect  in  any  State 
prior  to  January  1,  1973.  A  State  or  political 
subdivision  shall  have  power  to  impose  a 
corporate  net  income  tax  or  a  capital  stock 
tax,  or  a  gross  receipts  tax  with  respect  to  a 
sale  of  tangible  personal  property  or  to  re- 
quire a  seller  to  collect  a  sales  or  use  tax 
with  respect  to  an  Interstate  sale  of  tangible 
personal  property,  subject  to  the  limitations 
of  section  306  of  this  Act.  If  it  is  not  denied 
the  power  to  do  so  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  or  any  Federal  statute. 
TITLE  n— MAXIMUM  INCOME  OR  CAPI- 
TAL ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  TAXING 
JURISDICnON 

OPnONAL   THREE-FACTOR   PORMXJl,* 

Sec.  201.  A  State  or  a  political  subdivision 
thereof  may  not  Impose  on  a  corporation 
with  a  business  location  in  more  than  one 
State  a  net  Income  tax  (or  capital  stock  tax) 
measured  by  an  amount  of  net  Income  (or 
capital)  in  excess  of  the  amount  determined 
by  multiplying  the  corporation's  base  by  an 
apportionment  fraction  which  Is  the  average 
of  the  corporation's  property,  payroll,  and 
sales  factors  for  the  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  for  the  taxable  year  plus,  In 
the  case  of  a  tax  measured  by  income,  the 
amount  of  Income  allocable  to  the  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  for  the  taxable 
year.  For  this  purpose  the  base  to  which  the 
apportionment  fraction  la  applied  shall  be 
the  corporation's  apportlonable  income  as 
defined  In  this  Act  for  the  taxable  year  (or 
Its  entire  capital,  reduced  by  Investments  in 
and  advancements  to  subsidiary  and  afnii- 
ated  corporations,  as  determined  under 
State  law  for  the  valuation  date  at  or  after 
the  close  of  that  taxable  year). 

PHOPERTT    FACTOR 

Sec.  202.  (a)  In  General. — A  corporation's 
property  factor  for  any  State  is  a  fraction, 
the  numerator  of  which  Is  the  average 
value  of  the  corporation's  real  and  tangible 
personal  property  owned  and  u.sed  or  rented 
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and  used  In  that  State  and  the  denominator 
of  which  Is  the  average  value  of  all  of  the 
corporation's  real  and  tangible  personal 
property  owned  and  used  or  rented  and  used 
during  the  taxable  year  and  located  within 
the  United  States. 

(b)  Standards  for  Valuino  Property  in 
Property  Factor. — 

(1)  Owned  Property. — Property  owned  by 
the  corporation  shall  be  valued  at  its  origi- 
nal cost. 

(2)  Rented  Property. — Property  rented  to 
the  corporation  shall  be  valued  at  eight  times 
the  net  rents  payable  by  the  corporation  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year.  Net  rent  is  the  gross 
rent  payable  by  the  corporation  less  rent 
received  by  the  corporation  from  subrentals. 

(c)  Averaging  op  Property  Values. — The 
average  value  of  the  corporation's  property 
shall  be  determined  by  averaging  values  at 
the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  taxable 
year;  except  that  values  shall  be  averaged 
on  a  semiannual,  quarterly,  or  monthly 
basis  if  reasonably  required  to  reflect  prop- 
erly the  location  of  the  corporation's  prop- 
erty during  the  taxable  year. 

payroll  factor 
Sec.  203.  (a)  In  General.^A  corporation's 
payroll  factor  for  any  State  Is  a  fraction,  the 
numerator  of  which  Is  the  amount  of  wages 
paid  by  the  corporation  to  employees  located 
In  that  State  and  the  denominator  of  which 
Is  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid  by  the 
corporation  to  all  employees  located  within 
the  United  States  during  the  taxable  year. 

(b)  Payroll  Included. — The  corporation's 
payroll  factor  shall  Include  all  wages  paid 
by  the  corporation  during  the  taxable  year 
to  its  employees,  except  that  there  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  factor  any  amount  of 
wages  paid  to  a  retired  employee. 

(c)  Definition  of  Wages. — The  term 
"wages"  means  wages  as  defined  for  purposes 
of  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  in 
section  8306(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1054. 

SALES   FACTOR 

Sec.  204.  (a)  In  General. — A  corporation's 
sales  factor  for  any  State  is  a  fraction,  the 
numerator  of  which  is  the  total  sales  of  the 
taxpayer  in  the  State  during  the  taxable 
year  and  the  denomination  of  which  is  the 
total  sales  of  the  taxpayer  within  the  United 
States  during  the  taxable  year. 

(b)  Sales  Included. — 

(1)  Sales  of  tangible  personal  property 
are  in  the  State  if  such  property  Is  received 
In  the  State  by  the  purchaser.  In  the  case  of 
delivery  of  tangible  personal  property  by 
common  carrier  or  by  other  means  of  trans- 
portation, the  place  at  which  such  property 
is  ultimately  received  after  all  transporta- 
tion has  been  completed  shall  be  considered 
as  the  place  at  which  such  property  is  re- 
ceived by  the  purchaser.  Direct  delivery  In 
the  State,  other  than  for  purposes  of  trans- 
portation, to  a  person  or  firm  designated  by 
a  purchaser  constitutes  delivery  to  the  pur- 
chaser in  the  State  and  direct  delivery  out- 
side the  State  to  a  person  or  firm  designated 
by  a  purchaser  does  not  constitute  delivery 
to  the  purchaser  in  the  State,  regardless  of 
where  title  passes  or  other  conditions  of  sale. 

(2)  Sales,  other  than  sales  of  tangible 
personal  property,  are  in  the  State  if — 

(A)  the  income-producing  activity  Is  per- 
formed in  the  State,  or 

(B)  the  income-producing  activity  Is  per- 
formed both  In  and  outside  that  State  and  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  income-producing 
activity  la  performed  In  that  State  than  In 
any  other  State,  based  on  costs  of  perform- 
ance. 

(3)  Sales  shall  Include  receipts  from  the 
rental  of  tangible  personal  property,  and  such 
receipts  shall  be  considered  to  be  In  the  State 
la  which  the  property  Is  located. 


ZERO  DENOMINATORS 

Sec.  205.  If  the  denominator  of  any  fac- 
tor Is  zero,  then  the  other  factors  shall  be 
used  as  the  apportionment  fraction  for  each 
State  and  political  subdivision.  If  the  de- 
nominators of  all  factors  are  zero,  then  the 
apportionment  fraction  for  the  State  where 
the  corporation  has  its  business  location 
shall  be  100  percent. 

local  TAXES 

Sec.  206.  The  maximiim  percentage  of  net 
Income  (or  capital)  of  a  corporation  attribut- 
able to  a  political  subdivision  for  tax  pur- 
poses shall  be  determined  under  this  title  In 
the  same  manner  as  though  the  political 
subdivision  were  a  State;  except  that  the 
denominators  of  the  corporation's  property, 
payroll,  and  sales  factors  shall  be  the  de- 
nominators applicable  to  all  States  and  po- 
litical subdivisions.  For  this  purpose  the 
numerators  of  the  corporation's  property, 
payroll,  and  sales  factors  shall  be  determined 
by  treating  every  reference  to  location  In  a 
State  as  a  reference  to  location  In  the  po- 
litical subdivision. 

apportionable  income 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Apportlonable  Income — Ap- 
portlonable income  means  taxable  Income  as 
determined  under  State  law,  except  there 
shall  be  excluded — 

(1)  income  from  sources  without  the 
United  States  provided  that  all  expenses, 
losses  and  other  deductions  are  properly  ap- 
portioned or  allocated  thereto  in  accordance 
with  Section  802 (b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  and 

(2)  dividends. 

However,  dividend  income  shall  be  treated 
as  apportlonable  income  If  the  taxpayer's 
principal  business  activity  is  dealing  in 
securities.  No  State  shall,  because  of  the  ex- 
clusion of  this  section,  make  any  offsetting 
adjustment  of  an  otherwise  allowable  deduc- 
tion. Apportlonable  Income  of  a  taxpayer 
shall  not  Include  or  be  measured  by  all  or 
any  part  of  the  income  of  any  other  corpor- 
ation except  as  provided  in  section  209  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Adjustment  of  Apportionment  Fac- 
tors— If  apportlonable  Income  includes  In- 
come derived  from  the  sales  of  tangible  per- 
sonal property,  the  ultimate  destination  of 
which  is  outside  the  United  States  either  the 
taxpayer  or  the  State  may  adjust  denom- 
inators of  the  factors  described  in  sections 
202  through  204  of  this  Act  to  include  pay- 
rolls, sales,  and  property  attributable  to  such 
sales. 

allocable   income DIVIDENDS 

Sec.  208.  Dividends,  other  than  dividends 
which  constitute  income  from  sources  out- 
side the  United  States,  received  from  cor- 
porations in  which  the  taxpayer  owns  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  voting  stock  are  al- 
locable to  the  State  of  commercial  domicile 
of  such  taxpayer.  Dividends  which  constitute 
income  from  sources  without  the  United 
States  as  defined  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  Of  1954,  as  amended,  and  dividends  re- 
ceived from  corporations  in  which  the  tax- 
payer owns  50  percent  or  more  of  the  voting 
stock  shall  not  be  allocable  to  any  State. 
consolidated  apportionadlk  income 

Sec.  209.  (a)  Consolidated  Apportionable 
Income.— Except  as  provided  by  subsection 
(b)  if  either  a  State  or  a  taxpayer  establishes 
that  a  taxpayer  has  engaged  in  non-arm's- 
length  transactions,  as  defined  in  section 
507,  which  cause  a  material  distortion  of  Ui- 
come  apportioned  to  the  State  the  State  may 
require  or  the  taxpayer  may  elect  to  deter- 
mine apportionable  Income  by  reference  to 
the  consolidated  apportionable  Income  and 
apportionment  factors  of  all  parties  to  the 
non-arm's-length  transactions.  In  no  event 
shall  this  section  be  construed  to  alter  the 
effect  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  relating 


to  allocable  Income.  For  purposes  of  this 
Act,  consolidated  apportlonable  Income  la 
the  sum  of  the  apportlonable  Income  of  all 
corporations  consolidated  with  all  Intercor- 
porate transactions  eliminated. 

(b)  Adjustment  of  Income. — A  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  may  not  require 
a  corporation  with  a  business  location  In  the 
State  or  political  subdivision  to  combine  or 
consolidate,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
or  measuring  any  tax,  its  gross  receipts,  in- 
come, capital,  or  net  worth  with  the  gross 
receipts,  income,  capital,  or  net  worth  of 
the  following: 

(1)  a  corporation  which  Is  incorporated 
outside  the  United  States, 

(2)  any  corporation,  50  percent  or  more 
of  tlie  ordinary  gross  income  of  which  Is 
excludable  under  section  207(a)(1)  of  this 
Act.  or 

(3)  excluded  corporations. 

However,  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
may,  upon  a  specific  finding,  adjust  the  in- 
come of  a  corporation  to  correct  any  trans- 
action with  any  other  party  consummated 
in  the  manner  of  a  non-arms-lengih  trans- 
action. 

(c)  Permitted  Consolidated  Income — 
Nothing  contained  herein  shall  prevent  any 
State  from  permitting  by  statute  or  other- 
wise one  or  more  affiliated  companies  as  de- 
fined in  section  508  to  elect  to  file  a  return 
based  on  consolidated  Income. 

TITLE  in— SALES  AND  USE  TAXES 
reduction  of  multiple  taxation 
Sec.  301.  (a)  Location  of  Sales. — A  State 
or  political  sulJdlvlsion  thereof  may  Impose 
a  sales  or  use  tax  or  require  a  seller  to  collect 
a  sales  or  use  tax  with  respect  to  an  Inter- 
state sale  of  tangible  personal  property  only 
if  the  destination  of  the  sale  is — 

(1)  in  that  State,  or 

(2)  in  a  contiguous  State  or  political  sub- 
division of  a  contiguous  State,  for  which  the 
tax  Is  required  to  be  collected  under  recip- 
rocal collection  agreements. 

(b)  Credtts  Fob  Prior  Taxes. — Tlie  amount 
of  any  use  tax  Imposed  with  respect  to  tan- 
gible personal  property  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  any  sales  or  use  tax  previously 
incurred  and  paid  by  a  person  with  respect 
to  the  property  on  account  of  liability 
to  another  State  or  political  subdivlsioa 
thereof. 

(c)  Refund. — A  person  who  pays  a  use 
tax  imposed  with  respect  to  tangible  personal 
property  shall  be  entitled  to  a  refund  from 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
imposing  the  tax.  up  to  the  amount  of  the 
t.\x  so  paid,  for  any  sales  or  use  tax  subse- 
q\iently  paid  with  respect  to  the  same  prop- 
erty on  account  of  prior  liability  to  another 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof.  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  person 
seeking  the  refund  from  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  Imposing  the  tiUt  shall  apply  for 
the  refund  within  one  year  from  the  date 
of  payment  of  the  sales  or  use  tax  to  such 
other  State  or  political  subdivision. 

(d)  Limitation  on  CRSorr  for  pRioa 
Taxes.— A  credit  or  refund  otherwise  permit- 
ted under  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  shall  not 
be  allowed  with  respect  to  taxes  which  are 
nieasured  ti>y  periodic  payments  made  under 
a  lease  to  the  extent  that  the  ta.ves  imposed 
by  the  other  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  were  also  measured  by  periodic  pay- 
ments made  under  a  lease  for  a  pertod  prior 
to  the  possession,  storage,  use,  or  other  con- 
sumption of  the  property  in  the  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  imposing  the 
tax. 

(e)  Vehicles  and  Motor  Fueis. — 

(1)  Vehicles. — Nothing  In  subsection  (a) 
shall  affect  the  power  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  to  impose  or  require  the 
collection  of  a  sales  or  use  tax  with  respect 
to  vehicles  that  are  regit>tered  lu  the  State. 
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(2)  POELS— Nothing  In  this  section  shaU 
affect  the  power  of  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  to  impose  or  require  the 
collection  of  a  sales  or.use  tax  with  respect 
to  motor  fuels  consumed  in  the  State. 

EXEMPTIONS  FOR  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS,  INCLUDING 
VEHICLES,  IN  THE  CASE  OF  PERSONS  WHO 
ESTABLISH    RESIDENCE 

Sec.  302.  No  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  may  impose  a  sales  tax.  use  tax.  or 
other  nonrecurring  tax  measured  by  cost  or 
value  with  respect  to  household  goods,  in- 
cluding motor  vehicles,  brought  Into  the 
State  by  a  person  who  establishes  residence 
In  that  State  if  the  goods  were  acquired  and 
used  by  that  person  90  days  or  more  before 
use  of  the  property  in  the  State  in  which  he 
establishes  such  residence. 

TREATMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION  CHARGES  WITH 
RESPECT   TO  INTERSTATE  SALES 

Sec  303.  Where  the  freight  charges  or  otJier 
charges  for  transporting  tangible  personal 
property  from  the  seller  or  supplier  directly 
to  the  purchaser  incidental  to  an  Interstate 
sale  are  separately  stated  in  writing  by  the 
seller  to  the  purchaser,  to  the  extent  that 
such  charges  do  not  exceed  a-  reasonable 
charge  for  transportation  by  facilities  of  the 
seller  or  the  charge  for  the  transportation  by 
the  carrier  when  the  transportation  is  by 
other  than  the  seller's  facilities,  no  State  or 
political  subdivision  may  include  such 
charges  in  the  measure  of  a  sales  or  use  tax 
Imposed  with  respect  to  the  sale  or  use  of 
the  property. 

REGISTRATION   PROCEDURE 

Sec  304.  A  person  with  a  business  location 
In  a  State  and  purchasing  goods  in  interstate 
commerce  must  obtain  a  registration  number 
from  that  State.  Persons  without  a  business 
location  in  the  State  may  rely  upon  such 
registration,  as  evidenced  by  receiving  the 
registration  number  from  the  buyer,  in  writ- 
ing, as  conclusive  authority  for  not  charging 
and  collecting  a  sales  or  use  tax. 

LL\BILrrY  OF  sellers  ON  EXEMPT  SALES 

Sfc  305.  No  seller  shall  be  liable  for  the 
collection  or  payment  of  a  sales  or  use  tax 
with  respect  to  an  interstate  sale  of  tangible 
personal  property  If  the  purchaser  of  such 
property  furnishes  or  has  furnished  to  the 
seller  a  certificate  or  other  written  form  of 
evidence  indicating  the  basis  for  exemption, 
or  the  reason  the  seller  Is  not  required  to  pay 
or  collect  the  tax.  Any  such  certificate  or 
writing  shall  give  the  name  and  address  of 
the  purchaser,  his  registration  number,  11 
any,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  purchaser  or 
his  representative. 

LOCAL  SALE,  AND  USE  TAXES 

Sec  306.  (a)  Limitation  of  Seller  Col- 
lection.— Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  101(3)  (C),  no  seller  shall  be  required 
by  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof — 

(1)  to  collect  a  sales  or  use  tax  of  a  poli- 
tical subdivision  with  respect  to  interstate 
sales,  or 

(2)  to  classify  Interstate  sales  for  sales  or 
use  tax  purposes  according  to  geographic 
areas  of  the  State  in  any  manner, 
except  with  respect  to  those  Interstate  sales 
with  destinations  In  political  subdivisions 
In  which  the  seller  has  a  business  location, 
or  regularly  makes  deliveries  other  than  by 
common  carrier  or  United  SUtes  Postal 
Service. 

(b)  Local  Taxes  Treated  as  State  Taxes.— 
Notwithstanding  the  limitations  In  subsec- 
tion la),  to  the  extent  that  State  and  any 
local  sales  and  use  taxes  are  Imposed  in  all 
geographic  areas  of  a  State  upon  like  trans- 
actions at  the  same  combined  State  and  local 
rate,  are  administered  by  the  State,  and  are 
otherwise  applied  uniformly  so  that  the 
seller  is  not  required  to  classify  Interstate 
sales  according  to  geographic  areas  of  the 
State  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  such  sales 
or  use  taxes,  whether  imposed  by  the  State 
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or  by  political  subdivisions,  shall  be  treated 

88  State  taxes  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

TITLE    IV— JUBISDICTION    OP    FEDERAL 

COURTS 

JUDICIAL   REVIEW 

Sec.  401.  Notwithstanding  section  1251(a) 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  review  de  novo  any  issues  relating  to 
a  dispute  arising  under  this  Act  or  under 
Public  Law  86-272,  as  amended.  Within  90 
days  of  the  decision  of  a  State  administra- 
tive body  from  which  the  only  appeal  is  to 
a  court,  any  party  to  the  determination  may 
petition  the  Court  of  Claims  for  a  review 
de  novo  of  any  such  issues.  The  findings  of 
fact  by  the  State  administrative  body  shall 
be  considered  with  other  evidence  of  the 
facts.  The  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  as  provided  in 
section  1254  of  title  2^  United  States  Code 
as  amended. 

effect    OP    FEDE^lAL    DETERMINATION 

Sec  402.  The  det^mj^atlon  of  a  dispute 
arising  hereunder  biT^e  Court  of  Claims 
shall  be  binding  for  the  taxable  years  in- 
volved on  any  State  given  notice  or  appear- 
ing as  a  party,  notwithstanding  any  prior 
determinations  of  the  courts  or  adminis- 
trative bodies  of"  that  State  completed  after 
notice  to  that  State.  No  statute  of  limita- 
tions shall  bar  the  right  of  a  State  or  a  cor- 
poration to  an  amount  of  tax  increased  or 
decreased  In  accordance  with  the  determi- 
nation, provided  action  is  begtin  within  one 
year  after  the  determination  has  become 
final. 

TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

PERMISSIBLE    FRANCHISE    TAXES 

Sec.  525.  The  fact  that  a  tax  to  which  this 
Act  applies  is  imposed  by  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  in  the  form  of  a  fran- 
chise, privilege,  or  license  tax  shall  not  pre- 
vent the  imposition  of  the  tax  on  a  person 
engaged  exclusively  in  Interstate  commerce 
within  the  State;  but  such  a  tax  may  be  en- 
forced against  a  person  engaged  exclusively 
in  Interstate  commerce  within  the  State 
solely  as  a  revenue  measure  and  not  by  ouster 
from  the  State  or  by  criminal  or  other 
penalty  for  engaging  in  commerce  within 
the  State  without  permission  from  the  State. 

prohibition    against    GEOGRAPHICAL 
DISCRIMINATION 

Sec.  526.  (a)  In  General. — No  provisions 
of  State  law  shall  make  any  person  liable  for 
a  greater  amount  of  sales  or  use  tax  with 
respect  to  tangible  personal  property,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  location  of  any  occurrence  in  a 
State  outside  the  taxing  State,  than  the 
amount  of  the  tax  for  which  such  person 
would  otherwise  be  liable  U  such  occurrence 
were  within  the  State.  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  "occurrence"  Includes 
Incorporation,  qualification  to  do  business, 
and  the  making  of  a  tax  payment,  and  In- 
cludes an  activity  of  the  taxpayer  or  of  a 
person  (Including  an  agency  of  a  State  or 
local  government)  receiving  payments  from 
or  making  payments  to  the  taxpayer. 

(b)  Computation  op  Tax  LiABn-rrT  Under 
DiscRiMDiATORT  Laws. — When  any  State  law 
Is  In  conflict  with  subsection  (a),  tax  liabi- 
lity may  be  discharged  in  the  manner  which 
would  be  provided  under  State  law  if  the  oc- 
currence in  question  were  within  the  taxlne 
State.  " 

applicability  of  act 

Sec  627.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
sidered— 

(1)  to  repeal  Public  Law  86-272,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  any  person; 

(2)  to  Increase,  decrease,  or  otherwise  af- 
fect the  power  of  an»  State  or  political  sub- 
division to  Impose  or/assess  a  net  Income  tax 
with  respect  to  an  excluded  corporation; 

(3)  to  give  any  State  or  poUtlcal  subdi- 


vision the  power  to  impose  a  gross  receipts 
tax  with  respect  to  a  sale  of  tangible  per- 
sonal property  If  the  seller  would  not  be 
subject  to  the  Imposition  of  such  a  gross  re- 
ceipts tax  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act;  or  « 

(4)  to  prevent  a  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion from  enacting  legislation  that  would 
result  in  a  lesser  tax  liabUity  than  that  pro- 
vided by  this  Act. 

PROHIBITION   against   OUT-OF-STATE   AUDIT 
CHARGES 

Sec  528.  No  charge  miy  be  imposed  by  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  to 
cover  any  part  of  the  cost  of  conducting  out- 
side that  State  an  audit  for  a  tax  to  which 
this  Act  applies  Including  a  net  Income  tax 
Imposed  on  an  excluded  corporation. 
LiABiLrrr  with  respect  to  unassessed  taxes 

Sec  529.  (a)  Periods  Endeno  Prior  to 
Enactment  Date. — No  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  shall  have  the  power,  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  to 
assess  against  any  person  any  tax  for  any 
period  ending  on  or  before  such  date  In  or 
for  which  that  person  became  liable  for 
such  tax  if  during  such  period  the  State  or 
political  subdivision  would  not  have  had 
the  power  to  assess  such  tax  had  the  pro- 
visions of  title  I  of  this  Act  bAen  In  effect 
during  such  period.  ' 

(b)  Certain  Prior  Assessments  and  Col- 
lections.— The  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  be  construed — 

(1)  to  invalidate  the  collection  of  a  tax 
prior  to  the  time  assessment  became  barred 
under  subsection  (a),  or 

(2)  to  prohibit  the  collection  of  a  tax 
at  or  after  the  time  assessment  became 
barred  under  subsection  (a).  If  the  tax  was 
assessed  prior  to  such  time. 

capital  account  taxes  on  domestic 
corporations 

Sec.  630.  The  State  In  which  a  corporation 
is  Incorporated  may  Impose  a  capital  ac- 
count tax  on  the  corporation  without  divi- 
sion of  capital,  notwithstanding  the  juris- 
dictional standard  and  limitation  on  attri- 
bution otherwise  imposed  by  this  Act. 
effective  dates 

Sec.  631.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  section 
629,  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  beginning  on  or  after  one 
year  from  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Section  306  of  this  Act  shall  be  ef- 
fective with  respect  to  taxable  periods  be 
ginning  on  or  after  July  1,  1978. 


By  Mr.  BELLMON: 

S.  1963.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  legislative 
budget  review  by  tlie  General  Account- 
ing Oflace.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  creation  of  a  budget  review  capability 
in  the  General  Accounting  Office.  The 
purpose  of  this  bUl  is  to  strengthen  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Congress  in  its  efforts 
to  control  Federal  spending  and  to  make 
certain  the  programs  which  Congress  au- 
thorizes and  funds  are  carried  forward 
as  Congress  intends. 

Briefly,  the  bill  does  three  things: 
First,  it  creates  within  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  a  division  of  legislative 
budget  review;  second,  this  division  is 
authorized  to  continuously  review  and 
analyze  the  operation  of  the  agency  in 
the  use  of  its  funds;  and,  third,  the  divi- 
sion's principal  responsibility  is  to  pre- 
pare an  Independent  budget  estimate 
with  supporting  facts  for  the  use  of  the 
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Congressional  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees and  the  full  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  this  new 
service  arises  because  of  the  fact  that  at 
the  present  time  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  Congress  normally  have 
access  only  to  the  information  which  the 
executive  branch  voluntarily  brings 
forth.  From  time  to  time  additional  in- 
formation is  forthcoming  from  disen- 
chanted elements  of  the  executive 
branch,  or  from  "leaks"  developed  by  the 
news  media. 

Without  full  Information  regarding 
the  operation  of  Government  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  Congress  to  take  an  aggressive, 
constructive  role  in  the  appropriation 
process.  The  small  staffs  of  the  appro- 
priations committees  are  able  to  make  a 
limited  contribution  by  relying  upon 
their  longtime  experiences.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  staffs  are  so  small  that 
most  of  their  time  is  occupied  with  ad- 
ministrative duties.  They  rarely  have 
the  time  or  opportunity  to  go  into  the 
field  to  gain  firsthand  information  re- 
garding the  operations  of  Government. 

The  result  of  this  paucity  of  informa- 
tion is  that  not  only  the  Appropriations 
Committees  but  the  entire  Congress  is 
virtually  at  the  mercy  of  the  executive 
branch  su  far  as  development  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  is  concerned.  Plainly,  if  the 
Congress  Intends  to  take  an  effective, 
meaningful  role  in  the  governmental 
process,  we  must  begin  by  equipping  our- 
selves to  fully  and  intelligently  control 
Federal  spending.  We  cannot  do  this 
without  creating  an  effective  fact  gath- 
ering organization  inside  the  legislative 
branch. 

Intelligent  control  is  impossible  unless 
and  until  the  Congress  has  the  full  facts 
as  to  the  needs  of  Government  agencies, 
the  effectiveness  with  which  these  agen- 
cies are  using  their  resources,  and  the 
fidelity  with  which  the  agencies  are  car- 
rying out  the  will  of  Congress.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  it  is  probably  impossible  to 
adequately  reinforce  the  Appropriations 
Committee  staffs  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate so  they  can  fully  provide  the  service 
which  the  Congress  needs. 

In  studying  the  matter,  my  conclusion 
is  that  Congress  needs  to  reorient  and 
strengthen  the  function  of  the  General 
AccountirJ^f  Office.  At  the  present  time, 
the  GAO  performs  only  an  occasional 
and  generally  negative  role  by  undertak- 
ing investigations  upon  request  and  gen- 
erally for  the  purpose  of  ferreting  out 
wrong  doing.  I  believe  that  this  narrow 
role  overlooks  a  major  contribution  the 
GAO  could  and  should  make. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  give  the 
General  Accounting  Office  a  continuous 
and  constructive  responsibility  for  ob- 
serving the  operation  of  Government  and 
bringing  to  the  Congi'ess  an  independ- 
ently gathered  set  of  facts  against  which 
we  will  be  able  to  review  the  President's 
budget  request. 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Senate 
may  be  surprised,  as  I  was,  to  learn  of  the 
small  size  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
staffs.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  the  names  of  profes- 
sional staff  members  along  with  a  listing 
of  their  assignments  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I  believe  It 


will  become  apparent  to  others,  as  it  has 
to  me,  that  it  is  totally  impossible  for  a 
staff  this  small  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  more  than  $258  bllUon  budget  which 
the  Congress  must  consider  this  year. 

It  is  a  little  less  than  ludicrous  to 
assume  that  a  staff  of  this  size  can  ever 
go  beneath  the  surface  of  the  agency 
request.  ITie  appropriations  responsibil- 
ities of  Congress  could  be  better  adminis- 
tered if  this  staff  and  the  members  had 
access  to  an  independent  report  on  the 
budgetary  need  of  the  various  agencies. 
As  it  is  now,  we  get  only  one  side  of  the 
matter:  The  side  the  agency  wants  us 
to  have. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  in  these  re- 
marks is  in  any  way  intended  to  be 
critical  of  the  hard-working  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  nor  of  the 
dedicated  efforts  of  this  small  but  compe- 
tent staff.  Rather,  my  hope  is  to  alert 
the  Congress  to  the  fact  that  as  the  size 
of  the  Federal  budget  has  grown,  we 
have  been  tardy  in  increasing  the  capac- 
ity of  the  Congress  to  deal  with  these 
huge  sums  of  money  and  the  complex 
governmental  services  which  they  sup- 
port. 

There  is  currently  much  interest  in 
this  body  in  seeing  Congress  reassert  its 
once  dominant  role  in  the  governmental 
process.  I  strongly  support  this  develop- 
ment. Based  upon  my  experience  in  gov- 
ernment I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Congress  can  never  effectively  ex- 
tend its  influence  over  government  oper- 
ations until  it  regains  control  of  the 
Federal  bureaus.  To  capture  this  control 
and  to  exercise  it  responsibly  and  effec- 
tively will  necessitate  the  gathering  of 
accurate,  complete,  and  objective  infor- 
mation regarding  the  operation  of  all 
governmental  agencies.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  is  short  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  and 
bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Senate  Appropriations  Committee  Majobttt 
PRot-EssioNAL  Staff  and  Assignments 

Scott,  Thomas  J.,  Chief  Clerk.  Professional 
Staff.  Legislative. 

CaUoway,  James  R.,  Professional  Staff, 
Counsel. 

Witeck,  John  M.,  Professional  Staff, 
Transportation. 

English,  James  H.,  Professional  Staff, 
Transportat  ion . 

Rexroad,  Vorley  M.,  Professional  Staff,  MIL 
Construction. 

Jones,  Proctor.  Professional  Staff.  Public 
Works. 

Miles,  Dudley  D.,  Professional  Staff,  Agri- 
culture. 

Hewitt,  Francis  8.,  Professional  SUff,  De- 
fense. 

Jordan,  William  H.,  Professional  Staff.  For- 
eign Operations. 

McConuell.  Guy  O.,  Professional  Staff, 
Etefense. 

McDonnell.  Joseph  T.,  Professional  Staff. 
State- Justice-Commerce. 

Merrick,  Harold  E.,  Professional  Staff. 
State-Justice-Commerce.  

Pujol,  Maurice  P.,  Professional  Staff,  HUD- 
Space-Sclence- Veterans. 

Oonzales.  Joseph  E..  Professional  Staff, 
Treasury-Poet  Office. 

Dirks,  Harley  M.,  Professional  Staff.  Lab«r- 
HEW. 


Sauvaln.  Terrance  E.,  Professional  Staff. 
District  of  Columbia. 

Dyer,  Dwight  E.,  Professional  Staff.  In- 
terior. 

Gunn,  Thomas  M.,  Professional  Staff.  De- 
fense. 

Smith,  Arnold  S..  Professional  Staff.  De- 
fense. 

McGown.  Nellson,  Prcrfesslonal  Staff.  Edit- 
ing and  Printing. 

Senate  Appropriations  Commitoe  Minority 
Professional  Staff  and  Assignments 

Kennedy.  William  J.,  Professional  Staff 
(Counsel),  Foreign  Operations  and  State- 
Justice-Commerce. 

Bonner,  Pete.  Professional  Staff,  Defense- 
Mil.  Construction. 

Clark,  Robert,  Professional  Staff,  HUD- 
Space-Science-Veterans,  Transptatation,  and 
District  of  Columbia. 

Bond,  James,  Professional  Staff,  Public 
Works,  Interior,  and  Agriculture. 

Kane,  Warren,  Professional  Staff,  Labor- 
HEW,  IjCgislatlve,  am^  Treasury-Poet  Office. 

S.  1963 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That,   for 
purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  "Executive  agency"  has  the  same 
meaning  given  that  term  by  section  105  of 
title  5,  United  Stales  Code;  and 

(2)  "Budget  means  the  Budget  of  the 
United  States  Government  transmitted  to 
Congress  by  the  President  under  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act,  1921. 

Sec  2.  (a)  There  Is  established  within  the 
General  Accounting  Office  a  Division  of  Leg- 
islative Budget  Review.  The  Division  shall  be 
headed  by  such  individual  as  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  may  designate, 
and  that  individual  shall  be  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  Comptroller  General. 

(b)  Within  the  Division  there  shall  be  a 
separate  office  for  each  Executive  agency 
which  shall — 

(1)  continuously  observe  and  study  the 
operation  of  the  agency  to  determine  the  ef- 
ficiency and  effectiveness  of  the  agency  in  the 
utilization  of  appropriated  funds; 

(2)  review  and  analyze  the  budget  esti- 
mates submitted  by  that  agency  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Budget  and  In  supplemental  and 
deficiency  requests; 

(3)  review  and  analyze  budget  requests  for 
that  agency  Included  In  the  Budget  and  m 
supplemental  and  deficiency  budget  requests 
submitted  to  Congress:  and 

(4)  make  its  own  present  and  future 
budget  estimates  with  respecij*  that  agency, 
based  upon  observations  of  the  agency's  op- 
erations, specifying  the  differences  between 
Its  estimates  and  the  estimates  of  that 
agency  and  those  estimates  and  requests  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  with  respect  to  that 
agency  with  the  reasons  for  such  differences; 

(5)  develop,  establish  and  maintain  an  up- 
to-date  inventory  of  executive  branch  fiscal, 
budgetary,  and  program  related  Informatios.; 
and 

(6)  review  these  agency  operations  on  a 
continuing  basis  and  determine  whether  the 
agency  is  satisfying  Congressional  intent  and 
reqvJirements. 

(c)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  trans- 
mit to  Congress,  as  soon  as  oracticable,  each 
review,  analysis,  and  estimate  of  each  such 
office. 

Sec  3.  (a)  Substantially  all  of  the  person- 
nel of  an  office  for  an  Executive  agency  shall 
be  located  In  the  main  office  building  of  that 
agency.  That  Executive  agency  shall  provide 
to  the  office  such  space  within  Its  mala 
building  as  the  Comptroller  General  consid- 
ers appropriate  to  enable  the  office  to  carry 
out  Its  duties  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Each  office  for  an  Executive  agency  is 
authorised  to  request  and  obtain  such  Infor- 
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matlon,  with  respect  to  such  agency,  from 
any  Executive  agency  as  the  Comptroller 
General  considers  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
duties  of  that  office  under  this  Act.  Any  In- 
formation so  requested  shall  be  provided  by 
any  such  agency. 

Sec.  "1.  An  officer  or  employee  in  an  office 
for  an  Executive  agency  ahall  not  serve  in 
that  office  for  more  than  36  consecutive 
months.  Upon  termination  of  service  in  that 
office,  such  officer  or  employee  shall  not  be 
appointed,  detailed,  assigned,  or  otherwise 
made  available  to  perform  duties  with  re- 
spect to  that  same  agency  unless  at  least  6 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  date  of  such  ter- 
mination of  service. 

Sec.  6.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  o£  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  but  not 
more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  util- 
ized by  the  various  agencies  of  t.ie  Execu>- 
tlve  Branch  In  the  formulation,  presenta- 
tion, and  Justification  of  agency  estimates 
within  the  various  agencies  and  departments; 
presentation  and  Justification  to  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget;  and  presenta- 
tion and  Justification  to  Congress. 


By  Mr.  TUNNEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cranston)  : 

S.  1964.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Tijuana 
National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  T  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  which 
will  establish  a  national  wildlife  refuge 
in  the  Tijuana  estuary,  a  natural  salt 
water  marsh  south  of  San  Diego,  Calif., 
in  the  southwesternmost  comer  of  the 
continental  United  States. 

In  no  way  will  the  creation  of  this  wild- 
life refuge  interfere  with  our  Govern- 
ments' agreement  to  accept  flood  waters 
from  the  Mexican  portion  of  the  Tijuana 
River  flood  control  channel.  Nor  will  it 
dictate  what  type  of  system  the  United 
States  should  build  to  accept  these  wa- 
ters. The  decision  as  to  what  type  of 
channel  will  best  serve  the  area  is  pres- 
ently under  discussion  by  the  San  Diego 
City  Coimcil  which  will  soon  make  spe- 
cific recommendations. 

Mr.  President,  this  estuary  is  one  of 
the  finest  ssQt  water  marshes  remaining 
along  the  California  coastline.  Due  to  its 
size  and  its  natural,  open  mouth  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  the  Tijuana  estuary  is  a 
valuable  habitat  for  a  large  variety  of 
birds,  fish,  invertebrates,  and  other  wild- 
life, as  well  as  a  valuable  natural  attrac- 
tion and  scientific  and  educational  as- 
set to  the  San  Diego  community.  The 
estuary  is  made  increasingly  more  valua- 
ble by  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  very  few 
such  natural  habitats  which  are  in  a 
natural  state,  relatively  untouched  by 
the  effects  of  man  and  his  technology. 

Large  salt  marshes  such  as  the  Ti- 
juana estuary  historically  existed  in  all 
major  bays,  but  few  have  not  been  de- 
stroyed or  severely  damaged  by  harbor 
construction  and  pollution.  In  San  Diego 
Bay  alone,  80  to  85  percent  of  the  bay's 
tidelands  have  been  bulkheaded  or  filled 
.  for  industrial  and  commercial  purposes. 
This  situation  is  typical  of  southern  Cal- 
ifornia as  a  whole:  While  California's 
coastal  wetlands  and  estuarine  acreage 
is  about  422,000  acres — less  than  half  of 
1  percent  of  the  State's  land  area — only 
about  31,700  acres  of  this  is  in  southern 
California.  This  figure  is  less  than  25 
percent  of  that  which  existed  in  1900,  and 


a  large  portion  of  that  has  been  highly 
modified,  resulting  in  greatly  decreased 
fish,  and  wildlife  values. 

Such  drastic  alteration  of  estuarine 
environments  ignores  the  fact  that  they 
rank  with  forests  and  rivers  as  vital  nat- 
ural resources,  and  outrank  both  in 
productivity  and  versatility:  Estuaries 
are  among  the  most  naturally  fertile  and 
shared-use  areas  of  the  world.  However, 
due  to  man's  disinterest  and  misinfor- 
mation, coastal  wetlands  have  been 
largely  Ignored  as  a  resomce  in  need  of 
protection,  while  development  of  all 
sorts  continues,  carving  up  and  destroy- 
ing the  habitat. 

While  there  is  a  vital  need  to  preserve 
these  natural  habitats  all  along  the 
coast,  the  Tijuana  estuary  is  particular- 
ly deserving  of  governmental  protection. 
As  Sanford  Wilbiu-,  a  wildlife  biologist, 
stated  in  a  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  memorandum : 

I  doubt  there  is  a  better  place  on  the  West 
Coast  to  use  I<and  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  monies  for  habitat  really  essential  to 
wildlife. 

The  area,  abundant  in  plant  life  indig- 
enous to  a  free-flowing  salt  water  marsh, 
provides  an  excellent  feeding  ground 
and  gathering  place  for  all  types  of 
wildlife.  The  Tijuana  River  estuary  and 
adjacent  uplands  are  occupied  sea- 
sonally or  continually  by  at  least  173  spe- 
cies of  water  fowl  and  other  birds;  26 
species  of  fish,  and  42  species  of  large 
invertebrates  such  as  clams,  snails,  crabs, 
and  shrimp  are  known  to  live  in  the 
estuary,  feeding  on  or  dwelling  within 
habitats  created  by  31  species  of  marsh 
plants.  All  this  is  made  possible  by  the 
high  quality  of  the  marsh,  a  result  of 
the  rapid  tidal  flushing  and  relative  ab- 
sence of  pollution.  In  addition,  four  spe- 
cies or  birds  known  to  inhabit  the  estuary 
and  adjacent  beach  and  uplands  are  on 
the  official  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  list  of 
endangered  species:  The  California 
clapper  rail,  the  brown  pelican,  the  Cali- 
fornia least  tern,  and  the  American 
peregrine  falcon.  Four  more  species  are 
listed  as  rare  or  endangered.  The  estuary 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
lightfooted  rail  areas  remaining. 

Our  duty  to  preserve  this  natural  hab- 
itat is  one  we  owe  not  only  to  the  wild- 
life themselves,  although  that  is  a  major 
responsibility  in  itself.  The  migratory 
shorebirds  and  water  fowl,  part  of  the 
Pacific  flyway,  are  protected  by  inter- 
national treaties,  obligating  us  as  a  Na- 
tion to  adequately  protect  these  species. 
And  this  protection  cannot  be  accom- 
plished without  preservation  of  the  habi- 
tat on  which  they  depend. 

We  also  have  a  responsibility  to  the 
quality  of  human  life  when  considering 
the  role  played  by  such  natural  environ- 
ments. The  tidal  ebb  and  flow  through 
the  marsh  carries  algae  and  eel  grass 
plahts  communities  and  plankton,  which, 
as  basic  energy  for  a  wide  variety  of  fish 
and  bird  life,  form  the  bottom  of  our  food 
chain.  The  fish  which  swim  into  the 
estuary  to  feed  are  a  link  in  the  chain 
supporting  the  fish  industry  on  which 
many  depend  for  food  and  a  livelihood. 
Even  more  important,  perhaps,  is  the 
need  we  as  humans  have  of  such  areas 
for  more  esthetic  reasons.  The  Tijuana 


estuary  is  now  used  for  a  number  of 
scientific  and  educational  purposes,  as  an 
open  air  laboratory  for  scientists  and 
school  children  alike.  It  al'o  serves  as 
an  escape  for  those  who  seek  out  a  place 
for  walking,  for  sitting  in  solitude,  or 
merely  observing  the  natural  world  in  a 
pleasurable  siurounding,  away  from, 
although  close  to,  the  complex  world  they 
are  a  part  of. 

Our  need  of  areas  such  as  the  Tijuana 
estuary  certainly  Is  not  going  to  diminish 
as  time  passes.  The  San  Diego  South  Bay 
area,  like  all  ui-ban  areas,  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly more  urbanized  and  complex, 
with  open  space  diminishing  and  natural 
environments  disappearing  imder  the 
high  priority  of  land  for  industrial  and 
residential  development.  Such  a  transfor- 
mation of  our  environment  is,  we  must 
recognize,  ii-reversible,  and  this  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  our  coastal  wetlands.  It 
does  not  take  much  in  the  way  of  human 
interference  to  substantially  alter — for- 
ever— the  fragile  ecosystem  of  an  estuary. 
All  along  the  coast,  draining,  diking, 
filling,  and  dredging  of  the  coast  line  is 
continuing,  as  development  is  given  top 
priority.  It  is  time  to  reverse  this  trend, 
by  protecting  our  resources  from  such 
thoughtless  destruction. 

The  need  for  official  protection  of  the 
Tijuana  estuary  has  been  recognized  by 
all  levels  of  Government.  In  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  plans  for  a 
national  coastal  estuarine  refuge  com- 
plex, the  Tijuana  estuary  is  strongly 
recommended  as  an  important  element. 
The  State  of  California  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game  and  the  Department  of 
Parks  and  Recreation  are  also  strongly 
supportive  of  preservation  of  the  natural 
habitat,  and  city  of  San  Diego  planners 
recently  recommended  protection  of  the 
estuary  in  the  city  plan.  A  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  official 
stated  it  well : 

Time  la  running  out  for  key  estuarine 
habitats  .  .  .  and  they  need  protection  now. 

We  can  take  a  step  in  this  direction  by 
taking  rapid  action*  on  this  legislation. 
The  Tijuana  estuary  is  a  valuable  re- 
source, and  it  must  be  protected  before 
Irreversible  damage  is  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

S.  1964 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  preservation  and  enhancement  of 
highly  significant  wUdllfe  habitat  In  the 
area  known  as  Tijuana  Estuary  In  the 
State  of  California,  for  the  protection  of 
migratory  waterfowl  and  other  wildlife.  In- 
cluding species  known  to  be  threatened  with 
extinction,  and  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  wildlife-oriented  recreation  and  na- 
ture study  within  the  open  space  so  pre- 
served, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  establish,  as 
herein  provided,  a  national  wildlife  refuge 
to  be  known  as  the  Tijuana  National  Refuge 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "refuge"). 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  included  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  refuge  those  lands, 
marshes,  and  waters  In  the  southwestern- 
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most  area  of  San  Diego  County  generally 
depicted  on  the  map  entitled  "Boundary 
Map,  Proposed  Tijuana  Slough  National 
Wildlife  Refuge",  dated  June  1972,  and 
which  comprise  approximately  1500  acres. 
Said  boundary  map  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for  public  hispectlon  in  the  of- 
fices of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  Department   of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
the  refuge  by  publication  In  the  Federal 
Register  at  such  times  as  he  determines 
that  lands,  waters,  and  Interests  therein 
to  constitute  an  efficiently  administrable 
refuge  have  been  acquired  for  administra- 
tion In  accordance  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to 
time  make  corrections  In  the  boundaries 
of  the  refuge. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
refuge  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
conservation,  protection,  and  propagation  of 
native  species  of  fish  and  wildlife.  Including 
migratory  birds,  that  are  threatened  with 
extinction;  to  consolidate  the  authorities 
relating  to  the  administration  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  of  the  national  wild- 
life refuge  system;  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  October  15,  1966  (16  X5S.C.  668dd 
et  seq.),  to  the  extent  that  such  Act  Is  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  operation  of  the  Sec- 
retary may  utilize  such  additional  statutory 
authority  as  may  be  available  to  them  for 
the  conservation  and  management  of  wild- 
life and  natural  resources,  the  development 
of  outdoor  recreation  opportunities,  and  In- 
terpretive education  as  he  deems  appropri- 
ate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry   out   the  provisions   of   this   Act. 


By  Mr.  ERVIN: 

S.  1965.  A  bill  to  insure  the  separation 
of  Federal  powers  and  to  protect  the  leg- 
islative function  by  abolishing  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  at  the  end 
of  the  current  fiscal  year,  on  June  30. 
1973,  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  will  cease  to  have  funds  with 
which  to  operate,  since  the  1974  Federal 
budget  included  no  money  for  its  use. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  the  SACB  has 
been  abolished  and  it  is  now  time  to  re- 
move from  the  statute  books  the  provi- 
sion which  authorizes  its  existence. 

I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference 
a  bill  to  be  known  as  the  "Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board  Termination  Act," 
which  would  amend  section  12 «i)  of  title 
I  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950 
(64  Stat.  997  (1950) ;  50  U.S.C.  791(i). 

On  a  number  of  other  occasions,  in 
hearings  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
I  have  made  known  my  views  concerning 
the  SACB;  therefore,  I  shall  not  burden 
you  with  a  long  repetition  of  them  now. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Board  continued 
to  exist  for  years  without  sei-vhig  any 
useful  purpose.  During  the  past  23  years 
it  has  cost  the  American  taxpayers  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  the  only  persons  or 
institutions  that  have  benefited  from 
these  expenditures  of  public  fimds  have 
been  the  Board's  members  and  employ- 
ees who  have  continued  to  draw  their 
salaries  for  doing  virtually  nothing.  Fur- 
thermore, the  very  aims  of  the  SACB 
long  since  have  become  repugnant  to  all 
men  who  cherish  freedom  of  thought, 
speech,  and  association,  and  the  Supreme 


Court  has  declared  unconstitutional  the 
actions  the  Board  did  undertake. 

At  long  last  the  Congress  saw  the  wis- 
dom of  putting  an  end  to  this  waste,  and 
thus  provided  it  no  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  Now  it  is  time  tr  remove 
this  supei-fluity  from  the  statute  books. 
The  SACB  must  be  laid  to  rest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  wa.s 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  a.s 
follows : 

S.  1965 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represe7itatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  Termination  Act.  ^ 

Sec.  2.  Section  12  (1)  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  (50  U.S.C.  791  (I))  Is 
a:nended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  Board  shall  cease  to  exist,  and  all 
proceedings  before  the  Board  shall  ibate,  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board  Termination  Act." 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tower)  : 

S.  1967.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  expressly  author- 
ize the  collection  of  taxes  and  insur- 
ance from  rural  housing  borrowers,  to 
authorize  fees  and  charges  to  be  avail- 
able for  administrative  expenses,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  myself  and  Senator  Tower 
a  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  to  expressly  authorize  the 
collection  of  taxes  and  insurance  from 
rural  housing  borrowers,  to  authorize 
fees  and  charges  to  be  available  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  bill  was  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
flora  the  Department  of  Agi-iculture 
transmitting  the  measure  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.C..  March  19, 1973. 
Hon,  Spiro  T.  Aonew. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  are  proposed 
amendments  to  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  to  update  and  clarify: 

(a)  the  authority  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  collect  prepayments  of  prop- 
erty taxes   and   Insurance   from   borrowers. 

(b)  the  timing  of  payments  to  purchasers  of 
insured  notes;  and  (c)  the  Congressional 
Intent  relating  to  the  assessment  and  use  of 
fees  on  rural  housing  loans  paid  by  applicantl^  ^  ' 


The  proposed  amendment  would  spe- 
cifically authorize  FHA  to  make  monthly 
collections  of  property  taxes  and  Insurance 
premiums  on  rural  housing  loans  along  with 
the  regular  monthly  payments  on  the  loan. 
It  would  authorize  FHA  also  to  pay  amounts 
to  which  the  holder  of  a  note  Is  entitled  In 
accordance  with  the  insurance  or  sales  agree- 
ment without  reference  to  the  payment  terms 
of  the  Insured  note. 

The  adoption  of  monthly  Instead  of  an- 
nual Installments  on  notes  and  the  prepay- 
ment of  taxes  and  Insurance  will  permit  us 
to  automate  or  contract  loan  servicing  and 
thus  simplify  the  work  of  the  county  super- 
visor in  the  servicing  of  accounts  and  release 
the  lime  now  devoted  to  tax  and  property 
insurance  servicing  for  loan  making  and 
supervision  of  borrowers. 

The  Housing  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  establish  installments  of  principal  and 
Interest  in  accordance  with  schedules  and 
repayment  plans  he  deems  advisable.  Since 
most  of  the  rural  housing  loans  are  made 
to  rural  residents  who  are  not  farming,  we 
find  It  advisable  to  prepare  notes  in  those 
cases  with  monthly  installments  to  better 
protect  the  Interests  of  the  Government. 

In  an  audit  of  the  housing  programs  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  Audit 
Report  No.  B-1 14873,  dated  January  23,  1970. 
the  General  Accounting  Office  recommended 
that  Farmers  Home  Administration  assess 
fees  under  Its  rural  housing  program  to  bring 
Its  practices  In  line  with  those  of  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration.  The  CAO  rec- 
ommendation for  user  fees  has  appeal  be- 
cause It  would  shift  part  of  the  cost  of 
administration  from  direct  appropriations  to 
user  fee  funding;  and  it  would  be  self-reg- 
ulating, since  Income  from  fees  and  Interest 
service  charges  would  rise  or  fall  In  direct 
proportion  to  changes  In  program  voliune. 
The  proposed  amendment  to  Title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  would  update  and 
clarify  the  Congressional  Intent  relating  to 
the  assessment  of  fees  on  rural  bousing 
loans.  We  recommend  further  that  Income 
from  fees  be  credited  to  the  rural  housing 
fund  and  be  available  for  use  In  administer- 
ing the  program. 

Section  102(2)  (c)  of  P.L.  91-190  does  not 
apply  to  this  legislation;  therefore  an  en- 
vironmental statement  Is  not  enclosed. 

The    Office    of    Management    and    Budget 
advises  that   there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
pre.sentation  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  objectives. 
Sincerely. 

J.  Phil  Campbell, 

Under  Secretary. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tower)  : 
S.  1968.  A  biU  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  transfer  certain 
fai-m  labor  housing  and  rural  rental 
housing  loans  and  related  liabilities  from 
the  agricultural  credit  insurance  fund  to 
the  lairal  housing  insurance  fund,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  myself  and  Senator  Tower 
a  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act 


and  borrowers.  'W   ^^^^  ^°  transfer  ceitain  farm  labor 

The  increased  volume  of  loans  for  the  past    "housing  and  rural  rental  housing  loans 

ten  years  has  made  the  property  tax  and     and  related  liabilities  from  the  agricul- 


property  Insurance  servicing  a  time-consum- 
ing Job  for  county  office  personnel.  Spe- 
cifically, a  survey  showed  that  the  servicing 
of  property  insurance  required  about  seven 
hours  per  week  In  each  of  the  1,751  coimty 
offices,  or  a  total  of  667,131  hours  at  a  cost 
to  the  Government  of  approximately  $2.8 
million.  This  Is  time  that  could  be  better 
utilized  In  loan  making  and  supervision  of 
borrowers. 


tural  credit  insurance  fund  to  the  rural 
housing  insurance  fund,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Tlie  bill  was  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
transmitting  the  measure  be  printed:-at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
T.-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

DtPARTllENT  OF  ACRICUI.TURJE, 

"Washington,  DC,  Uarch  23, 1973. 
lli.n.  Spiro  T.  Agnew. 
I'i-esident  o/  tlie  Senate, 
Wusnington,  DC 

Dear  ATr.  Puesident:  Enclosed  is  a  proposed 
itmendment  to  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act 
or  IMd,  as  ameuded,  wlilch  would  amend 
Lection  517(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1349  to 
transfer  from  the  Agriciiitural  Credit  Ini.ur- 
aui;e  Fund  to  the  Riu'al  Housing  Insurance 
Fund  the  assets,  rights,  and  liabilities  of  the 
Ooveruuient  with  respect  to  those  few  farm 
Ubcr  housing  loans  and  rural  reiital  housing 
louns  that  were  Insured  through  the  Agri- 
cultiu'al  Credit  Insurance  Fund  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Rural  Housing  Insur- 
ance Fund  ill  1965. 

As  of  June  30,  1972,  the  loans  in  question 
had  aggrcsjate  principal  balances  of  approxi- 
mately $3.1  million  divided  evenly  between 
labor  housing  and  rental  housing.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  transfer  is  to  simplify  administra- 
tion of  the  Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund  by 
mriktug  all  insured  Title  V  loans  uniformly 
subject,  to  the  loon  Insurance  provisions  of 
Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  At  present 
all  Information  and  certain  other  issuances 
covering  Title  V  insured  housing  loans  must 
deal  with  labor  and  rental  houshig  Idans  in 
question  as  special  exceptions.  If  any  notes 
in  the  Apricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund 
are  tr*nsf erred,  the  Fund  wotild  be  reim- 
buned  for  the  unpaid  principal  of  such  notes 
plus  accrued  Interest. 

Section  10a(2)  of  Public  Law  91-190  does 
not  apply  to  this  legislation.  Therefore,  an 
environmental  statement  is  not  enclosed. 

The  Ofllce  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  report  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Pnn.  CAvpBixt., 

VnAer  Secretary. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

8.    176 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke.  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ERN) ,  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  176, 
a  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  a  special  addition  to 
the  pension  of  veterans  of  World  War  I 
and  to  the  pension  of  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  veterans  of  World  War  I. 

S.    388 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  268,  the  Land  Use 
Policy  and  Planning  Assistance  Act  of 

1973.  ♦ 

■■  asi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway),  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  were 
added  as  "^sponsors  of  S.  351.  to  provide 
for  Improved  labor-management  rela- 
•  tlons  in  the  Federal  service,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    1125 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1125,  to  amend 
the  Compreheiwive  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treatment,  and 
Rehabilitation,  Act  and  otho:  related  acts 
to  concentrate  the  resources  of  the  Na- 


tion against  the  problem  of  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism. 

■.  119a 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cook,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Perct).  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf), 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMENiri)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1192,  the  Federal  Amateur  Sports  Act 
of  1973. 

S.    1293 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brookf,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1293,  to 
create  a  National  Historic  Records  Com- 
mission. 

S.    1637 

At  the  request  of  Mi'.  Bayh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  was 
jidded  as  a  cospwnsor  of  S.  1637,  to  dis- 
courage tlic  u.se  of  painful  devices  in 
the  trapping  of  animals  and  birds. 

S.    1637 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Peoxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mi-.  McGee), 
tlie  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN).  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chu'ietts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk),  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  <Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  and 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tnw- 
ney)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1687, 
a  bill  to  repeal  the  act  terminating  Fed- 
eral supervision  over  the  property  and 
members  of  the  Menominee  Indian 
Tribe  of  Wisconsin  as  a  federally  recog- 
nized, sovereisn  tribe. 

S.    1835 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartks,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota,  (Mr.  McGov- 
ERN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1835,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  maximum 
amount  of  servicemen's  group  life  In- 
surance to  $20,000  to  provide  full-time 
coverage  thereunder  for  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Reserves  and  National 
Guard,  to  authorize  the  conversion  of 
such  insurance  to  veterans'  group  life 
insurance,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1914 
THE   RIGHT   TO    K^W 

Ml-.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  we  con- 
sider S.  1914.  to  establish  a  Board  for  In- 
ternational Broadcasting  and  to  provide 
for  continued  assistance  to  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty,  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  the  excellent 
report  of  the  Presidential  Study  Com- 
mission on  International  Radio  Broad- 
casting, chaired  by  a  distinguished  public 
figure.  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower. 

The  Commission  supports  the  prin- 
ciple that  "peace  is  more  secure  in  well- 
informed  societies  and  that  uninformed 
societies  may  more  easily  be  manipulated 
in  directions  threatening  world  peace." 

The  section  of  the  Study  Commission's 
report  which  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record  today  discusses 
the  role  which  the  radios  have  played 
and  can  play  in  the  improving  relations 
between  East  and  West.  The  seetkm  is 


entitled  "The  Special  Role  of  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty,"  which,  with- 
out objection,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senators  Stev_nson,  McIntyre,  McGee, 
Cook,  and  Griffin  be  added  as  additional 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  1;;  so  ordered.  » 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tjik  Special  Role  op  Radio  FR£B  EimopE  and 
R.\Dio  Liberty 

Tlie  corporate  entity  under  wblch  Radio 
Free  Europe  operates  is  "Free  Europe,  Inc," 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of 
New  York  as  a  private,  non-profit  organiza- 
tion. 

Radio  Liberty  Is  Incorporated  as  "Radio 
Liberty  Committee"  under  the  laws  of  the 
th©  state  of  Delaware  as  a  private,  non-profii; 
corporation. 

Radio  Free  Europe  broadcasts  from  Its 
studios  in  Munich,  Federal  Republic  cf  Ger- 
many, via  transmitters  in  Germany  and  Por- 
tugal to  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Romania, 
Hungary,  and  Bulgaria  In  six  languages  (in- 
cluding Czech  and  Slovak).  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope has  a  licsrise  agreement  with  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  and  broadcasts  from 
Portugal  are  transmitted  by  a  local  corpora- 
tion, RARRT,  which  Is  licensed  by  the  Portu- 
guese Government. 

Radio  Liberty  broadcasts  to  the  Soviet 
TTnlon.  It  has  Its  primary  studios  in  Munich 
and  transmitters  In  Germany,  Spain,  and 
Taiwan.  Radio  Liberty,  like  Radio  FVee  Eu- 
rope, Is  licensed  by  the  host  governments. 

More  than  half  of  Radio  Liberty's  broad- 
cnsis  are  In  Russian,  which  is  spoken  by  the 
majority  of  the  Soviet  Union's  population.  In 
addition  to  Russian,  Radio  Lllierty  broculcasts 
in  17  other  languages  spoken  lu  the  Soviet 
Unioa  by  significant  non-Russia  ethnic 
groups.  Each  such  broadcast  Is  tailored  to  the 
special  problems  of  Its  audience.  (TTie  latest 
So-,-iet  census  Indicates  that  almost  half  of 
the  population  Is  ethnically  non-Russian. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  these  peo- 
ples speak  their  own  tongue  in  preference  to 
Russian  as  their  first  language.) 

RL  and  RFE  devote  major  attention  to 
Soviet  and  East  European  domestic  affairs, 
providing  listeners  with  news  wlthield  or 
distorted  by  their  own  media  and  at  the  same 
time  presenting  documented  analytical  In- 
terpretations to  help  listeners  better  under- 
stand developments  and  trends  within  their 
country. 

Both  RFE  and  RL  have  developed  special 
knowledge  and  capabilities.  A  trained  staff  of 
specialists  from  each  area  to  which  the  sta- 
tions broadcast  reads  most  of  Its  nation's  Im- 
portant newspapers,  magazines,  and  special- 
ized publications  (including  provincial,  re- 
gional, and  national  materials) .  It  monitors 
International  and  international  broadcasts 
and  reads  many  of  the  books  published, 
whether  fiction,  non-ficatlon  or  science.  RFE 
and  RL  subscribe  to  most  major  Western 
wire  services  and  also  utilize  those  of  the 
communist  regimes.  They  have  news  bureaus 
In  the  major  European  capitals,  at  the  Unit«d 
Nations  and  elsewhere  In  the  United  States. 
These  sources  have  been  utilized  by  formi- 
dable research  organizations  that  enable  RFE 
and  RL  to  provide  their  listeners  (and  con- 
cerned scholars)  with  full  and  objective  in- 
formation on  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

The  particular  attractiveness  of  the  sta- 
tions to  their  listeners  Is  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  considered  official  "i^okesmen"  for 
government.  Rather,  they  are  thought  of  as 
Independent  and  more  credible  media.  For 
example.  RFE's  Pdlsh-langauge  transmis- 
sions are  knowA  In  Poland  as  "Warsaw  Four." 
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("Warsaw  One",  "Warsaw  Two",  and  "War- 
saw Three"  are  Polish  Government  stations.) 
Reliance  on  RFE  as  a  source  of  news  was  par- 
ticularly demonstrated  at  such  times  as  the 
August  1968  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  the  December  1970  Polish  workers' 
viprising  on  the  Baltic  coast. 

RL's  approach  is  conditioned  by  the  huge 
area  and  diversity  of  the  population  of  the 
.Soviet  Union.  It  is  essentially  "selective," 
ba.sed  on  a  number  of  assumptions  in  regard 
to  maximum  broadcast  effectiveness.  RL 
tailors  broadcasts  specifically  to  the  Interests 
of  students,  scientists,  technicians.  Intelli- 
gentsia, artists,  middle  levels  of  the  bureauc- 
racy, and  professionals.  Echoing  the  guaran- 
tees of  the  Soviet  constitution,  RL  empha- 
sizes the  rights  of  all  nationalities  in  the 
USSR  to  full  Information,  wlthottt  attempt- 
ing to  Influence  the  future  political  status  of 
any  group. 

RFE.  for  reasons  explained  later  in  this  re- 
port, is  able  to  maintain  more  Intimate 
knowledge  of  listening  conditions  in  its  area. 
There  Is  also  less  jamming  of  its  broadcasts. 
Tliese  considerations  permit  a  broader  mass 
appeal  than  RL  finds  possible.  However,  RFE 
too  addresses  Itself  to  specific  audiences  such 
as  youth  and  the  Intelligentsia. 

RL,  by  careful  monitoring  of  domestic 
radio  transmissions,  and  by  screening  of 
limited-circulation  and  non-Russian  Soviet 
publications,  is  frequently  in  a  position  to 
cross-report  news  available  In  one  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union  but  withheld  elsewhere. 
RL  and  RFE  engage  in  similar  cross-report- 
ing among  other  communist  countries  as  an- 
other means  of  filling  the  Information  gap. 
Listeners  In  Poland  can  thus  learn  what 
Radio  Bucharest  is  saying  about  matters  that 
may  have  been  discreetly  overlooked  by 
Radio  Warsaw. 

Both  stations  also  specialize  in  programs 
which  provide  their  listeners  with  informa- 
tion on  developments  in  communist  parties 
such  as  the  Italian,  French,  and  Swedish, 
which  operate  outside  the  Soviet  sphere.  In- 
formation on  Yugoslav  Internal  and  foreign 
policy  developments  is  also  regularly  pre- 
sented. Such  broadcasts,  often  containing 
criticisms  by  communists  of  Soviet  and  East 
Etu-opean  Internal  affairs,  are  particularly  ef- 
fective, coming  as  they  do  from  "fraternal" 
rather  than  "capitalist-Imperialist"  sources. 

Because  of  their  concentration  on  Internal 
events,  their  broadcast  patterns,  and  their 
extensive  research.  Radio  Free  Eiu'ope  and 
Radio  Liberty  exercise  a  function  in  com- 
municating with  East  Europeans  that  official 
broadcasters  do  not  undertake. 

RFE  does  not  broadcast  to  East  Germany, 
since  this  has  been  done  effectively  since  the 
cud  of  World  War  n  by  RIAS.  RIAS  (Radio 
In  the  American  Sector)  first  began  broad- 
casting in  1946  to  provide  an  Independent, 
Western-oriented  voice  to  the  people  of 
Berlin  and  to  offset  the  tendentious  broad- 
casts emanating  from  radio  facilities  con- 
trolled by  Soviet  occupation  forces.  The  role 
of  RIAS  expanded  as  various  periods  of  crisis 
and  tension  threatened  the  viability  of  Ber- 
lin, and  as  parts  of  the  city  and  East  Ger- 
many were  ever  more  forcefully  sealed  from 
the  West.  The  station  eventually  became  a 
major  noncommunist  source  of  Information 
for  the  17  million  people  In  East  Germany. 
It  has  helped  to  explain  and  Interpret  the 
United  States  and  its  policies  to  the  people 
of  East  Germany. 

The  United  States  Government  and  the 
Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many stlU  consider  ^hls  role  crucial  in  the 
development  of  Improved  East-West  rela- 
tions. The  Federal  Republic  continues  to  con- 
firm its  strong  support  for  RIAS  by  provid- 
ing substantial  material  contributions,  such 
as  facilities,  equipment,  communications 
lines,  and  subsidies  to  music  ensembles. 

The  situation  and  circumstances  of  RIAS 
are  of  a  very  special  nature.  Besides  serving 


as  oiu-  only  communicattons  link  with  the 
people  of  East  Germany  and  being  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  life  of  Berlin,  RIAS  has  a 
symbolic  significance.  It  serves  as  solid  evi- 
dence of  the  United  States  Government's 
continuing  concern  for  Berlin.  The  role  of 
RIAS  has  been  publicly  supported  by  all 
former  and  present  Chancellors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  and  Mayors  of  Berlin. 

POLICY    SAFEGUARDS 

The  correct  tone  is  Just  as  important  for 
maximum  effectiveness  of  RFE  and  RL  as 
the  truthful  content  of  their  broadcasts. 
Therefore,  the  stations  follow  a  number  of 
self-imposed  rules  which  re6.;rain  them  from 
infiammatory,  strident,  or  belligerent  lan- 
guage, blatant  propaganda,  rumor  and  scan- 
dal mongering,  and  petty  attacks  on  the 
personal  lives  of  the  listener  countries' 
leadership.  Incitement  to  revolt  or  violence 
is  completely  off  limits.  The  stations  do, 
however,  condemn  specific  instances  of  the 
violation  of  human  rights. 

The  stations  are  run  by  American  manage- 
ment both  in  New  York  and  in  Munich.  Ihe 
executives  of  the  stations  as  well  as  the  mem- 
bers of  their  boards  are  Americans  of  the 
highest  professional  competence  and  stand- 
ing. The  stations  regularly  receive  back- 
ground Information  from  the  Department  of 
State. 

In  the  dally  management  of  their  affairs, 
RFE  and  RL  in  Munich  rely  heavily  on  the 
professional  integrity  of  their  staffs.  Their 
policy  control  mechanisms  are  different  be- 
cause of  differences  in  audience  areas,  orga- 
nizational structure,  and  program  patterns. 
RFE  generally  uses  post-audit  analysis 
whereas  RL  makes  sul>stautlal  pre-checks  of 
its  transmissions.  In  crisis  situations  pro- 
grams at  both  stations  are  vigorously  pre- 
audlted. 

We  have  examined  the  editorial  policy 
controls  established  by  both  radios  and  find 
them  to  be  consonant  with  the  objectives 
of  Improved  relations  between  East  and  West. 
We  have  extensively  reviewed  program  scripts 
selected  by  the  Commission  on  the  basis  of 
dates,  events,  and  also  of  random  choice.  In 
addition,  the  Commission's  staff  conducted  a 
broader  review  of  scripts.  Despite  occasional 
aberrations  from  policy  guldelhies,  we  are 
satisfied  that  both  radios  have  established 
procedures  for  review,  evaluation,  and  con- 
sultation with  program  scrip  writers  to  in- 
sure compliance  with  basic  editorial  policy. 
(See  Appendix  E  for  RFE  and  RL  Internal 
policy  guidelines.) 

The  governments  of  the  countries  to  which 
they  broadcast  have,  of  course,  accused  them 
of  distortions  and  provocations.  The  Com- 
mission believes  that  such  accusations  are 
almost  entirely  unwarranted.  That  commu- 
nist governments  are  super-sensitive  goes 
without  saying — otherwise  they  would  let 
their  citizens  have  free  access  to  the  news, 
and  RFE  and  RL  would  indeed  be  super- 
fluous. 

The  task  of  the  stations  is  to  provide  that 
which  Is  not  available  In  the  media  of  the 
countries  to  which  they  broadcast — full  and 
honest  Information,  interpretation,  and 
analysis.  Thus,  the  stations  should  continue 
to  serve  as  a  surrogate  free  press  under  the 
policy  guidelines  appended  to  this  report. 

SAMIZDAT 

An  important  new  phenomenon  signifi- 
cantly affecting  the  role  of  Radio  Liberty  is 
samizdat.  Samizdat,  literally  "self-publish- 
ing," means  the  circulation  of  manuscripts 
in  typescript  by  Individuals  to  avoid  official 
censorship  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Samizdat 
may  range  from  a  full  book  to  an  open  let- 
ter. It  has  become  the  most  effective  expres- 
sion of  dissent  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Radio 
Liberty  has  the  largest  collection  of  samizdat 
In  the  West.  As  part  of  Radio  Liberty's  effort 
to  keep  Soviet  citizens  informed  about  what 


is  being  done  and  said  in  their  own  country 
which  goes  unreported  in  the  official  media. 
Radio  Liberty  devotes  an  average  of  25  per- 
cent of  its  Russian  and  other  language  fea- 
ture programming  to  readings  or  discussions 
of  these  Indigenous  Soviet  works.  In  addition, 
RFE  uses  relevant  samizdat  material  in  its 
transmissions. 

Although  many  of  the  documents  of  samiz- 
dat reaching  the  West  come  from  a  small 
group  of  activists  fighting  for  human  rights, 
writers  of  samv.dat  are  by  no  means  ii^  agree- 
ment on  points  of  view  or  possible  solutions 
to  problems. 

Following  are  some  examples  of  the  wide 
variety  of  samizdat  materials  have  been 
regularly  broadcast  recerftly: 

Aleksandr  Solzhenltsyn's  novels  and  un- 
published works  of  other  Uterary  figures. 

Letters  and  petitions  of  Jews  wishing  to 
emigrate. 

Letters  and  petitions  as  well  as  actual 
prayer  books  and  newsletters  of  Baptists. 

Protests  of  Lithuanian  Catholics  against 
persecution. 

Protest  letters  from  relatives  and  friends 
concerning  political  dissenters  placed  In 
prison  or  mental  hospitals  without  trial  or 
medical  cause. 

Essays,  petitions,  \  and  letters  of  protest 
written  by  members'of  the  Soviet  "Commit- 
tee on  Human  Rights,"  founded  in  1970  by 
a  group  of  scientists  headed  by  Andrei  Sak- 
harov,  the  Soviet  physicist  known  as  the 
"father  of  the  Soviet  H-bomb." 

Samizdat  circulated  in  collections  as  pe- 
riodicals, letters,  and  essays  on  scientific  and 
social  problems. 

In  introducing  samizdat  broadcasts.  Radio 
Liberty  makes  it  clear  that  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed do  not  necessarily  represent  those  of 
the  station.  Radio  Liberty  serves  merely  as 
an  "echo  chamber,"  beaming  texts  back  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  often  into  tape  recorders 
(popularly  known  as  "magizdat"  or  tape- 
publishing),  from  which  many  transcripts 
are  typed  and  reproduced. 

At  the  present  time  Radio  Liberty  has  a 
collection  of  approximately  2,000  samizdat 
documents.  New  documents  come  in  every 
week.  In  the  past  year  an  archive  has  been 
created  In  the  Central  Research  Department 
of  Radio  Liberty  in  Munich.  Radio  Liberty 
considers  its  collection  in  the  public  domain 
and  sfeeks  to  make  the  materials  broadly 
available  to  the  world  academic  community; 

EVOLUTION    OF    BFE   AND   RL 

RFE  went  on  the  air  in  July  1950  as  a  divi- 
sion of  the  National  Committee  for  a  Free 
Europe,  which  had  been  founded  a  year 
earlier  at  the  height  of  the  Cold  War  in  the 
wake  of  the  Berlin  Blockade  and  the  commu- 
nist seizure  of  power  in  Czechoslovakia. 

From  its  "Cold  War"  beginning,  RFE  has 
evolved  into  a  "home  service"  broadcaster. 
Though  the  first  changes  in  this  direction 
can  be  traced  to  the  period  before  the  Hun- 
garian uprising  in  1956.  that  event — in  which 
RFE's  role  was  severely  criticized — marked 
a  turning  point  for  the  station.  Thereafter, 
RFE  saw  its  role  increasingly  as  comparable 
to  a  free  press  working  from  outside,  not  to 
overthrow  the  communist  system  but  to 
spread  truthful  Information  which  could 
help  bring  about  peaceful  improvements  lu 
internal  and  international  relations. 

What  is  now  calle#  Radio  Lilierty  was 
Initiated  organizationally  with  the  Incorpo- 
ration of  the  "American  Committee  for  Free- 
dom of  the  Peoples  of  the  USSR,  Inc.,"  on 
January  18,  1951.  One  of  the  purposes  of 
this  committee  was  to  sponsor  shortwave 
broadcasts  to  the  USSR  by  former  Soviet 
citizens  living  In  the  West.  Broadcasts  al 
"Radio  Liberation"  began  two  years  later,  on 
March  1,  1953.  just  a  few  days  before  Stalin's 
death.  The  name  was  changed  to  Radio  Lib- 
erty In  December  1963.  The  name  change  is 
Just  one  Indication  of  the  policy  evolution 
at  Radio  Liberty,  too,  over  the  years. 
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OSTENTK  Aia>  THK  COitTIWUlMO  NKED  FOB 
KTK   AND   RI. 

It  has  be«n  at^ued  that  recent  Improve- 
ments In  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  of  America  dictate 
termination  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty.  Why  continue  an  alleged  irritant 
when  things  seem  to  be  getting  better?  Why 
continue  programs  that  were  started  In  the 
Cold  War  period  now  that  the  Cold  War  is 
seemingly  being  replaced  by  serious  efforts 
to  Increase  detente? 

The  Commission  is  satisfied  that  the  two 
radio  operations  have  adjusted  progressively 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  changing  times, 
that  they  do  not  operate  to  Iteep  alive  Cold 
War  animosities,  and  that  they  can  con- 
tribute to  detente  by  adding  to  knowledge 
and  understanding. 

But  the  road  to  detente  is  a  two-way 
street.  A  most  Important  consideration  for 
the  future  role  of  RFE  and  RL  Is  the  fact 
that  Soviet  and  East  European  leaders 
and  media  have  made  it  clear,  even  after 
the  thaw  In  East-West  relations  began,  that 
the  principles  of  coexistence  do  not  "offer 
posslbUltles  of  relaxing  the  ideological 
struggle."  "On  the  contrary,"  Party  leader 
Leonid  Brezhnev  stated  at  the  time  of 
Castro'»'vlBit  to  Moscow  on  June  37,  1972, 

".  .  .  we  must  be  ready  to  see  the  (Ideo- 
logical) struggle  Intensify,  become  au  ever 
.sharper  form  of  antagonism  of  two  social 
systems.  And  we  have  no  doubt  in  the  out- 
come of  this  antagonism,  for  the  truth  of 
history,  the  objective  laws  of  social  develop- 
ment are  on  our  side." 

In  reporting  to  Congress  In  June  1972, 
after  his  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union,  President 
Nixon  confirmed  that  the  attitude  of  the  So- 
viet leaders  in  this  respect  had  not  changed: 

"...  We  must  remember  that  Soviet  Ide- 
ology still  proclaims  hostility  to  some  of 
America's  most  basic  values.  The  Soviet 
leaders  remain  committed  to  that  ideology. 
Like  the  nation  they  lead,  they  are  and 
will  continue  to  be  totally  dedicated  com- 
petitors of  the  United  States." 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  therefore,  we 
must  recognize  that  detente  In  relations  with 
the  outside  world  Is  for  the  communist  gov- 


peace.  Access  to  information  Is  neeessaxy  to 
East  European  societies  In  order  that  citi- 
zens there  may  form  sound  and  responsible 
judgments  about  their  own  and  world  affairs. 

The  two  radios,  by  providing  a  flow  of  free 
Information  and  Interpretation,  have  enabled 
the  peoples  to  whom  they  broadcast  to  re- 
main Informed  and  to  Judge  for  themselves 
which  policies  may  contribute  to  social 
change  and  genuine  improvement  of  peace- 
ful relations. 

These  stations  are  dedicated  to  providing 
fvill  Information  to  peoples  who  otherwise 
would  be  deprived  of  It.  They  have  informed 
their  audiences  of  developments  and  condi- 
tions In  the  world  outside.  They  have  con- 
ducted extensive  re-search  to  provide  these 
peoples  with  news  and  authoritative  in- 
terpretations of  events  within  their  own 
countries  which  otherwise  they  would  not 
have  received.  Ample  testimony  supports  the 
claim  that  RFE  and  RL  are  regarded  by  many 
of  their  listeners  as  "oui  radio." 

In  the  post-Stalin  period.  East  European 
party  leaders,  while  seeking  to  maintain  their 
control,  sometimes  by  means  of  coercion, 
have  been  obliged  increasingly  to  take  popu- 
\\T  "pressures"  Into  consideration.  They  can 
no  longer  manufacture  history  to  suit  their 
needs.  Brezhnev,  for  instance,  felt  It  neces- 
sary to  Justify  the  Invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia; Stalin,  in  contrast,  never  felt  com- 
pelled to  explain  or  Justify  anything — he  op- 
erated In  an  air-tight  public  opinion  vac- 
uum. 

The  Commission,  therefore.  Is  confident 
that  the  radios,  by  providing  Information 
and  interpretation,  will  continue  to  be  of 
help  in  future  negotiations  and  cooperation 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  in  such  areas  as  strategic  arms  limi- 
tation, trade,  European  security,  and  en- 
vironmental protection. 

The  Commission  has  also  addressed  Itself 
to  the  question  of  how  long  RFE  and  RL 
must  or  should  continue.  It  is  our  j,udgment 
that  until  the  Soviet  Union  and  East  Euro- 
pean countries  change  their  attitudes  and 
permit  a  free  flow  of  truthful  information, 
it  Is  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
for  the  stations  to  continue.  It  may  be  en- 


emments  by  no  means  congruent  with  re- ^j^gjoned  that  one  or  the  other  of  the  RFE 
taxation  of  restrictions,  censorship,  and  all 
the  other  inhibitions  which  impede  the 
right  of  their  own  people  to  be  Informed.  We 
see  thU  In  the  Soviet  Union  Itself  and  typi- 
cally In  Romania,  which  pursues  a  fairly  in- 
dependent foreign  policy  but  continues  Its 
restrictive  policies  Inside  its  borders.  In  Po- 
land, Jamming  has  been  relnstituted.  It  baa 
continued  In  Czechoslovakia  and  Bulgaria. 
In  recent  debates  In  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  UNESCO,  the  USSR  has 
advocated  the  strictest  censorship  over  In- 
ternational television  by  satellite. 

Despite  such  developments,  the  Commis- 
sion, after  careful  study,  believes  that  the 
broadcasts  of  RFE  and  RL  In  recent  years 
have  not  deterred  but  rather  have  contrlb- 
iited  to  the  .  search  for  long-term  detente 
that  we  witness  today. 

First  of  all,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  recent 
improvement  in  East-West  government  rela- 
tions has  taken  place  while  these  stations 
were  operating  and  some  communist  govern- 
ments were  denouncing  them  bitterly.  Fiu'- 
thermore,  the  Soviet  Union  apparently  does 
not  think  Its  own  International  broadcasts 
have  a  damaging  effect.  After  all.  it  devotes 
a  major  effort — as  described  in  Section  n 
of  this  report — to  the  conduct  of  what  it 
continues  to  call  Its  "Ideological  struggle 
against  imperialism."  The  West  has  not  ob- 
jected and  should  not  object  In  view  of  its 
acceptance  of  the  principle  of  th«  free  flow 
of  information. 

The  Commission  beUeves  that  peace  is 
more  secure  In  well  informed  societies  and 
that  uninformed  societies  may  more  easily  be 
manipulated  in  directions  ttueatenkig  wivhl 


audience  coimtrles  wlU  progress  In  Its  ••relax- 
ation" policy  to  such  a  degree  as  to  permit 
discontinuation  of  broadcasts  In  that  coun- 
tr-'8  language.  Such  a  change  in  the  Soviet 
Union  la  probably  more  remote.  The  Com- 
mission feels  that  plans  for  the  stations 
should  be  of  a  long-range  nature,  and  the 
recommendations  in  the  following  sections 
are  made  on  that  basis.  However,  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  and  the  Congress  must  remain 
alert  to  changes  within  the  countries  to 
which  the  stations  broadcast  and  review 
the  situation  at  regular  intervals. 

EFPECnVENESS 

Evaluating  llstenership  and  reactions  is,  of 
course,  most  difficult  n  the  ••muffled  zones," 
but  the  stations  attempt  to  evaluate  their 
Impact.  RFE's  task  in  this  respect  is  consider- 
ably easier  than  Is  RL's. 

In  summary,  RFE's  surveys  of  East  Euro- 
pean listening  habits  show  a  llstenership 
(one  or  more  times  a  month)  of  mere  than 
30  million  people,  which  represents  50  per- 
cent of  the  over-14  population  of  the  five 
audience  areas.  Surveys  Indicate  that  dally 
llstenership  la  substantial;  In  Poland  on  an 
average  day  38  percent  of  the  RFE  listener- 
ship  can  be  expected  to  tune  In;  in  Hun- 
gary, 43  percent;  in  Romania,  69  percent. 
There  Is  evidence  that  in  times  of  crisis  lla- 
tenership  increases  sharply. 

RFE's  opinion-sampling  methods  have 
been  examined  and  endorsed  by  outside  spe- 
cialists In  the  field.  For  example,  one  re- 
port— by  Oliver  Quayle  and  Company  in 
October  1970 — said  In  part: 

"RFE  managetnest  can  take  prMe  and 
place  eonfldenee   la  this  phaae  of  opera- 


tion. .  .  .  Opinion  research  procedures  at 
Radio  Free  Europe  are  sound." 

The  methods  and  validity  of  RFE's  audi- 
ence research  were  also  favorably  commented 
r.pon  In  the  Library  of  Congress'  Congres- 
sional Research  Lervloe  Report  of  March  22, 
1972.  Th^study  concluded  that  the  "weight 
of  the  evidence  Is  that  RFE  has  a  substantial 
and  growing  popular  audience  In  the  five  East 
European  countries."' 

Radio  Liberty  faces  a  more  difficult  task  in 
evaluating  the  Impact  of  its  broadcasts.  So- 
viet citizens  travel  abroad  much  less  than 
other  Eist  Europeans.  They  are  also  more 
Ukely  to  be  watched  when  they  are  abroad, 
and  they  are  more  averse  to  Interviews  than 
East  Europ)eans.  Despite  these  limitations, 
however.  Radio  Liberty  Is  still  able  to  con- 
duct audience  surveys  of  some  value. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service,  which 
employed  a  specialist  In  audience  analysis, 
e  idorsed  the  view  that  available  evidence 
of  mail,  refugees,  defectors,  recent  emigres 
to  the  West,  and  the  "negative"  Indicators 
of  continuous  Janmilng  and  regime  attacks 
testify  to  the  impact  of  Radio  Liberty. 
Fiu^hermore.  since  the  report  of  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  was  prepared. 
Radio  Liberty  has  initiated  more  extensive 
and  more  sophisticated  evalaution  proce- 
dures. 

Reports  from  Soviet  and  East  European 
visitors  to  the  West  who  are  or  have  been  In 
a  position  to  know  attest  that  RFE  and  RL 
are  monitored  in  each  country  and  tran- 
scripts are  circulated  dally  or  weekly  In  high 
party  and  government  circles.  These  reports 
are  confirmed  by  frequent  verbatim  refer- 
ences in  Eastern  media.  In  two  speeches,  for 
example,  Czechoslovakia  Party  leader  Gustav 
Husak  has  referred  to  "reading"  monltorlngs 
of  RFE,  while  former  Polish  Party  leader 
Oomulka  is  reported  by  his  former  private 
secretary  to  have  been  a  re'^ular  reader. 
Moreover.  Qomiilka  once  knowledgeably  dls- 
cvissed  a  broadcJist  by  the  RFE  Polish  chief 
with  a  leading  West  German  Journalist. 

SAMPLES    OF   EFFEC'llVENZSS 

The  llstenership  and  Impact  of  the  two 
stations  can  be  supported  by  many  examples. 
We  have  selected  some  examples  of  effective 
programming  from  hundreds  that  could  be 
cited. 

The  Soviet  mass  media  have  constantly 
reported  all  economic  and  military  aid  given 
by  the  United  States  to  Israel  but  have  not 
Informed  the  people  of  the  massive  help 
given  by  the  USiSR  to  the  Arab  nations,  espe- 
cially Egypt.  Hence,  when  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment has  accused  the  United  St-ates  of  being 
"Zionist"  and  the  "imperialistic  power  In  the 
Middle  East,"  many  have  believed  the  propa- 
ganda. Radio  Liberty  has  given  all  the  facts. 
Its  analyses,  based  on  careful  research,  have 
shown  the  vastness  of  the  Soviet  commit- 
ment of  resources  to  the  Arab  states  at  a 
time  when  these  resources  are  badly  needed 
at  home  and  have  shown  that  this  aid  was 
not  contributing  to  a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict.  Broadcasts  on  this  topic 
have  been  of  particular  interest  to  the  Soviet 
Moslem  populations,  for  most  of  whom  Radio 
Liberty  represents  the  only  non-eommunlst 
source  of  Information  In  their  native  lan- 
guages. Among  them  and  other  Soviet  citizens 
RL's  broadcasts  gave  a  realistic  basis  for 
understanding  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  and 
eased  the  way  for  the  shock  of  the  Egyptian 
ouster  of  Soviet  troops  and  advisers  in  the 
summer  of  1973. 

When  President  Sadat  announced  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Soviet  mUltairy  on  July  18, 
1972,  Soviet  and  East  European  media  de- 
layed an  average  of  24  hours  in  reporting 
the  story.  The  controlled  media  had  to  wait 
for  the  development  of  an  official  policy  to- 
ward the  event  even  though  It  had  already 
made  headlines  In  the  non-communist 
world.  When  the  controlled  press  reports 
finally  did  appear,   they  dalmed  that  the 
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Soviet  military  contingent  bad  "completed 
Its  functions"  and  that  the  USSR  and  Egypt 
had  agreed  it  was  "expedient  to  bring  back 
to  the  Soviet  Union  the  military  personnel 
who  had  been  sent  to  Egypt  for  a  limited 
period."  The  long  stony  silence  of  the  com- 
;n'juist  medi:i  gave  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio 
7ree  Europe  the  opportunity  to  fill  the  In- 
formation gap  in  a  situation  of  international 
Unportance.  Hence  domestic  media  had  to 
broadcast  the  news,  depriving  the  Soviet 
government  of  the  opportunity  to  take  deci- 
sions undisturbed  by  general  public  knowl- 
edge. 

One  of  the  most  effective  programs  of  Radio 
Liberty  and  Reulio  Free  Europe  In  the  last  few 
years  has  been  the  broadcasting  of  criticisms 
by  Western  communist  parties,  particularly 
by  the  large  Italian  and  French  parties.  Such 
criti«lsms  have  special  impact,  coming  a^ 
they  do  from  what  the  communists  call  "fra- 
ternal" organizations.  In  September  1971, 
Mario  Dido,  an  official  of  Italy's  major  ccm- 
munlst-domlimted  labor  federation,  led  a 
delegation  of  trade  unionists  on  a  visit  to  the 
new  Soviet  automobile  factory  at  Togllatti- 
grad,  a  factory  built  by  the  Italian  Flat 
company.  (The  city  was  named  after  the  late 
leader  of  the  Italian  Communist  Party,  Mario 
TogUattl.)  On  his  return.  Dido,  a  Marxist- 
socialist,  In  the  Italian  weekly  magazine 
L'Expresao,  expressed  highly  critical  views  of 
Soviet  methods  of  dealing  with  workers  and 
Soviet  trade  unionism  in  general.  Radio  Lib- 
erty gave  extensive  coverage  to  Dido's  obser- 
vations, emphasizing  the  communist  sovurce 
of  the  criticism.  Said  Dido:  "Whereas  In 
Italy  unions  struggle  ^amst  management 
In  order  to  humanize  work  conditions.  In 
the  USSR  the  unions  were  working  to  en- 
force the  capitalist  methods  without  regard 
for  the  workers'  Interest."  He  stressed  the 
lack  of  basic  rights  by  Soviet  workers  and 
declared:  ".  .  .  In  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
faoherland  of  Socialism,  the  workers  cannot 
express  their  point  of  view."  Radio  Free 
Europe  pointed  out  that  Dido's  observations 
applied  not  only  to  the  USSR  but  to  the 
Eastern  communist  countries  as  well. 

A  classic  example  of  why  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope and  Radio  Liberty  have  a  large  listener- 
ship  occurred  during  the  "Prague  Spring"  of 
1968.  The  removal  of  Stalin-type  communist 
leader  Antonln  Novotny  and  his  replacement 
by  the  more  liberal  Alexander  Dubcek 
brought  about  a  sudden  and  unexpected  ex- 
perimentation with  genuinely  free  media  In 
a  country  which  had  not  experienced  a  free 
press  for  twenty  years.  In  those  twenty 
years.  Radio  Free  Europe  had  become  the 
main  source  of  uncensored  "home"  news.  It 
is  significant  that  during  this  shortlived 
Dubcek  period  listening  to  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope declined  steadily  in  Czechoslovakia, 
from  approximately  60  percent  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1968,  before  information  controls 
had  been  lifted,  to  au  estimated  37  percent 
of  the  politically  awEU?e  population  In  the 
early  summer  period  when  domestic  media 
became  substantially  free.  But  with  the  So- 
viet occupation  of  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
relmposltlon  of  rigid  Information  controls, 
an  Immediate  upsurge  tn  the  listening  to 
RFE  occvirred. 

Radio  Liberty  has  devoted  numerous  pro- 
grams to  petitions,  letters  of  protest,  and 
appeals  by  Individuals  and  groups  of  Rus- 
sian Jews  demanding  the  right  to  emigrate 
to  Israel.  By  broadcasting  such  documents 
and  reporting  the  revulsion  of  American  and 
Western  public  opinion  against  the  new  exit 
tax.  Radio  Liberty  provided  encouragement 
to  the  aspirations  of  Jews  inside  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  story  of  the  Soviet  education 
exit  tax  shows  how  Radio  Liberty  has  filled 
the  Information  gap  on  a  question  of  vital 
interest  to  a  certain  segment  of  its  listeners 
and  may  have  played  a  role  in  bringing  about 
greater  official  Soviet  atteiition  to  the  rights 
which  the  education  tax  violated.  Soviet 
media  never  directly  mentioned  the  enact- 


ment of  the  edxicstlon  tax  law  of  August 
3,  1972,  by  the  \JSS:R.  Supreme  Soviet 
Presidium  until  January  1973,  although  it 
leaked  the  fact  of  the  law  and  Its  provisions 
to  Western  correspondents.  Many  Jews  In 
the  USSR  and  In  the  West  believe  that  Radio 
Liberty,  by  spreading  knowledge  of  protests 
and  dissent,  has  been  Instrumental  In  pro- 
tecting the  people  Involved  from  the  persecu- 
tion to  which  they  might  otherwise  have 
been  exposed.  One  example:  Isal  Averbukli 
and  his  wife,  Jewish  activists,  after  many 
efforts,  managed  to  reach  Israel  in  early 
1972.  In  Israel,  Mr.  Averbukh  reported  that 
in  October  1971  he  signed  a  petition  defend- 
ing another  activist  dissenter.  The  next 
morning  on  Radio  Liberty  he  heard  the  text 
of  the  petition  and  the  names  of  the  signa- 
tories. He  recalled  how  elated  he  felt  that 
their  action  thtis  became  known  and  said, 
"They  (the  Soviet  police)  can  arrest  us  now, 
but  our  testimony  will  stand  In  history." 

A  sti-lklng  example  of  a  communist  media 
"omission"  and  subsequent  RFE  "rectifica- 
tion" occurred  In  May  1972  after  official  dis- 
cu-sslons  in  Warsaw  aimed  at  encouraging 
scientific  exchangei.  On  that  occasion,  the 
U.S.  Academy  of  Sciences  offered  a  generous 
gill  to  the  Polish  government  to  build  an 
ab.rononiical  reoe.irch  center  in  Warsaw  to 
honor  the  500th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
the  fanioiTs  Polish  astronomer,  Copernicus. 
The  offer  of  $1  million  was  gratefully  ac- 
cepted. Strangely,  however,  the  Polish  media, 
though  reporting  the  Polish-American  scien- 
tific talks,  made  no  mention  of  the  offer 
or  its  acceptance  by  the  Polish  government. 
RFE  provided^  the  detailed  facts  and  asked 
why  the  Poilsli  press  found  tlie  gift  lack- 
ing In  newsworthlneis. 

On  May  20,  1972,  anticipating  the  visit  of 
President  Nixon,  Polish  TV  prepared  a  spe- 
cial progrram  on  post-war  U.S. -Soviet  rela- 
tions which  was  full  of  distortions.  Two  day.s 
later,  RFE  broadcast  a  carefully  documented 
program  which  corrected  the  distortions  and 
filled  id  the  omissions.  While  the  Polish 
government  desired  Preildent  Nixon's  visit 
for  polUicnl  and  economic  reasons,  it  was  not 
e.iger  to  see  a  repeat  performance  of  the  tu- 
multuous welcome  fiven  him  when  he  had 
visited  Poland  as  Vice  President  in  1959. 
Consequently,  the  local  press  and  radio  re- 
frained from  giving  information  about  the 
Prooldent's  program  or  the  route  the  motor- 
cade would  take  after  the  arrival  in  Warsaw. 
About  1.000  selected  persons  formed  the 
"welcoming  audience"  at  the  airport.  RFE's 
broadcarsts,  concentrating  on  the  President's 
trip  and  providing  Information  on  the  ar- 
rival schedule,  contributed  to  a  popular  out- 
pouring thereafter.  A  crowd  variously  esti- 
mated at  100.000  to  300.000  viewed  the  mo- 
torcade and  greeted  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon 
enthusiastically. 

Visiting  Moscow  In  May  1972  President 
Nixon  addressed  the  Soviet  people  via  TV. 
It  was  characteristic  of  normal  "restrictions" 
on  Information  that  Pravda  left  out  a  num- 
ber of  the  most  significant  passages  In  Its 
report  on  the  President's  address.  Radio  Lib- 
erty and  Radio  Free  Europe  laid  particular 
stress  on  the  omitted  pa. usages,  especially  one 
In  which  the  President  stressed  that  the  goal 
of  the  two  nations  "should  be  to  discourage 
aggression  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  and 
particularly  among  those  smaller  nations  that 
look  to  us  for  leadership  and  example. . . ." 

In  the  wake  of  a  regime  announcement  of 
substantial  price  Increases  on  food  and  other 
consumer  goods  on  December  13,  1970,  work- 
ers in  the  Polish  Baltic  seacoast  cities  ex- 
ploded into  a  series  of  angry  demonstrations. 
The  regime  used  severe  police  measures  to 
suppress  the  demonstrations  anc".  Imposed 
strict  censorship  on  the  Information  media 
outside  the  local  area  with  a  view  to  achiev- 
ing a  blackout  of  knowledge  about  these 
events.  RFE,  y  monitoring  radio  broadcasts 
in  the  distiurbed  area,  was  able  to  infonn  the 


Polish  population  generally  about  the  pro- 
tests, the  substance  of  the  workers'  demands, 
and  the  measures  taken  to  crush  them.  Soon 
nationwide  dissatisfaction  of  workers  forced 
the  government  to  stop  its  repressive  actions 
and  eventually  to  replace  Chairman  Wlarly- 
slaw  Gomulka  with  Edward  Glerek,  who 
adopted  new  policies,  negotiated  with  the 
workers,  and  accepted  most  of  their  demands. 
The  RFE  broadcasts  were  cautious  and  scnip- 
xilously  accurate.  TTie  facts  contributed  to 
the  cessation  of  government  repression  and 
the  Improvement  of  living  conditions  In 
Poland. 

In  an  interview  with  The  New  York  Times 
published  April  2.  1972,  the  famous  Rus.'-ian 
novellrt  and  author,  Aleksandr  Solzhenltsyn, 
whoso  writings  are  banned  in  his  own  coun- 
try, attributed  great  Importance  to  Radio 
Liberty's  brradcasts,  saying:  "If  we  ever  hear 
anything  about  events  in  this  country 
(USSR),  It's  through  them  (Radio  Liberty 
broadcasts) ."  Solzhenltsyn,  in  a  speech  on 
the  occasion  of  his  receiving  the  1970  Nobel 
Prize  for  literature,  m.".de  a  passionate  plea 
for  freedom  of  Information,  pointing  out  why 
In  an  era  of  negotiation  freedom  of  Infomia- ' 
tion  hr.s  even  greater  Importance:  "Suppres- 
sion of  Infcnnatlon  renders  Internaticual 
signatures  and  agreements  illusory.  Witlitn  a 
mufiled  zrne  it  costs  nothing  to  reinterpret 
any  a'rrejment,  even  simpler — to  forget  it, 
as  though  It  had  never  really  existed."  Tlie 
speech,  never  delivered  In  the  USSR  be- 
cause the  authorities  cancelled  the  award 
ceremonies,  was  later  published  In  Les  Prir 
Nobel,  the  publication  of  the  Nobel  Founda- 
tion In  Stockholm.  Sol^lienitsyu  attacked  aM 
governments  which  suppress  the  free  flow  of 
information  and  said  that  there  are  "no  in- 
ternal affairs  left  on  our  crowded  earth."  He 
asked  fellow  writers  all  over  the  world  to  use 
their  literary  talents  "to  conquer  falsehood  " 
and  described  how  the  international  intel- 
lectual community  during  the  time  of  his 
persecution  at  home  put  up  a  "wall  of  de- 
fense" around  liim.  His  address  was  broad- 
cast by  Radio  Liberty. 

Alexey  VasUevlch  Levin,  a  nuclear  physlciat 
who  left  the  Soviet  Union  In  1968,  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Septem- 
ber 14,  1971,  described  the  all-eucompassinc 
atmosphere  of  Indoctrination  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  his  youth,  he  believed,  as  did  all 
his  friends,  everything  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment prorlaimed.  Up  to  age  19.  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  United  States  was  "pre- 
pared at  any  moment  to  let  fall  an  atomic 
bomb."  Mr.  Levin  said  that  at  that  age  he 
would  have  been  ready  to  put  down  the 
uprising  In  Hungary  or  to  march  Into  Czech- 
oslovakia, believing  every  word  the  Soviet 
news  media  were  saying  about  American 
"Intelligence  operations"  and  "provocations 
by  anti-socialist  elements."  "If  I  am  not  now- 
sitting  in  a  Soviet  tank  in  Czechoslovakia, 
or  being  expelled  from  the  Sudan  as  a  Soviet 
advisor  implicated  In  an  attempted  commu- 
nist takeover,  or  fulfilling  some  other  Im- 
perialist role,  I  owe  that  fact  entirely  to  the 
Information  which  seeps  into  the  Soviet 
Union  from  abroad.  It  was  only  because  of 
that  itncensored  Information  that  I  started 
to  think  about  the  reality  of  Soviet  life 
around  me."  By  pure  chance,  when  he  was 
19,  he  heard  from  a  student  friend  about  a 
broadcast  from  abroad  that  dealt  with  the 
rights  of  American  workerj.  This  Induced 
him  to  listen  to  Radio  Liberty.  Gradually  he 
came  to  realize  that  the  Soviet  media  had 
been  misleading  him  all  his  life.  He  began 
to  understand  that  there  was  another  world 
outside  the  Soviet  Union,  a  world  o\  human 
well-being  and  freedom.  He  described  mov- 
ingly how,  because  of  Soviet  Jamming,  he 
sometimes  went  to  the  suburbs  where  it  was 
easier  to  receive  Radio  Liberty  broadcasts. 
From  the  vantage  point  of  his  present  resi- 
dence In  the  United  States,  he  emphasized 
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that  his  country  "needs  Radio  Liberty"  and 
that  without  a  free  flow  of  InfM-matlon  the 
Soviet  Union  "just  as  any  other  country, 
would  be  In  danger  of  having  Its  people 
turned  Into  blind  fanatics." 

The  population  structure  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope Is  young.  In  Poland,  for  example,  46 
percent  of  the  nation  Is  under  26  years  of 
age.  Communist  media  have  tried  to  Indoc- 
trinate youth,  and  the  government  has 
sought  to  Isolate  them  from  contacts  and 
influences  from  the  outside.  Radio  Free 
Europe  penetrates  this  wall  of  isolation  with 
broadcasts  of  facts  and  Interpretations  de- 
signed for  young  people,  presentations  of 
controversial  points  of  view,  and  programs 
of  popular  Western  music.  Such  programs 
have  a  particular  aopeal  to  Eastern  European 
youth,  since  they  give  a  picture  of  the  aspira- 
tions and  hopes  of  young  people  in  the  free' 
world.  It  Is  worth  noting  that  of  the  nearly 
8,000  persons  In  Eastern  Europe  who,  on  the 
average,  write  to  RFE  annually,  about  85 
percent  are  under  25.  Eastern  European  gov- 
ernment stations  have  recently  been  provid- 
ing modern  music  and  other  stimulating  pro- 
grams for  youth — apparently  to  "compete" 
more  effectively  for, the  audience  with  RPE. 

In  midsummer  1972,  the  Czechoslovak  re- 
gime brought  to  trial  and  sentenced  to  prison 
46  persons,  many  of  them  well-known  sup- 
porters of  the  short-lived  1968  liberal  Dubcek 
reforms.  The  people  on  trial  were  ostensibly 
charged  with  violations  of  the  "Socialist  con- 
stitution" for  distributing  pamphlets  In  con- 
nection with  state-wide  elections  in  the 
fall  of  1971  rather  than  for  their  opposition 
In  1968  and  1969  to  the  Soviet  Invasion  and 
the  relmposltlon  of  Stalinist  methods.  The 
trials  negated  party  leader  Gustav  Husaks 
promise  that  na  one  would  be  prosecuted  for 
his  views  or  actions  In  1968  and  1969.  The 
trials  had  a  profound  Impact  both  In  Czech- 
oslovakia and  abroad,  not  only  because  they 
abrogated  Husak's  promises,  but  because 
they  signified  the  regime  s  decision  to  end  Its 
toleration  of  political  dlssldence.  Radio  Free 
Europe,  In  a  major  effort  to  fill  the  Informa- 
tion gap,  broadcast  to  Czechoslovakia  the 
sharply  negative  reaction  of  practically  the 
entire  political  spectrum  in  the  West.  Par- 
ticularly effective  was  the  communication 
of  critical  views  of  Western  communist 
parties,  such  as  a  sharp  condemning  state- 
ment by  the  Italian  communist  party.  A 
significant  part  of  Radio  Free  Europe's 
treatment  of  the  story  was  the  parallel 
drawn  between  the  recent  Angela  Davis  trial 
(which  resulted  In  her  acquittal)  and  the 
Czechoslovak  trials  (which  resulted  In 
prison  sentences).  It  cannot  be  proved  that 
Radio  Free  Europe's  public  airing  of  the 
trials  and  the  sharp  criticism  by  the  entire 
West,  Including  Western  communist  parties, 
prevented  even  harsher  sentences  and  saved 
additional  persons  from  prosecution.  It  Is  a 
fact,  however,  that  the  Czechoslovak  regime 
had  given  only  sparse  coverage  to  the  trials 
and  that  only  Radio  Free  Europe  brought  the 
detailed  facta  Into  the  open. 

As  of  early  1973,  Soviet  media  had  not  yet 
Informed  their  domestic  audiences  about  the 
massive  Soviet  grain  purchases  In  the  United 
States,  although  they  have  made  a  point  of 
reporting  similar  purchases  by  China.  Radio 
Liberty  has  given  all  available  Information 
on  the  negotiations  which  led  to  grain  pur- 
chases In  the  United  States  and  elsewhere, 
highlighting  statements  of  Soviet  ofBcials 
at  home  and  abroad  pertaining  to  the  pur- 
cha-ses  and  to  crop  failures — statements 
about  which  the  Soviet  press  and  radio  have 
not  Informed  their  own  people. 

S.    1920 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metcalf,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield). 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
'Mr.  Ervim)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1920,  to  require  the  advice  and  con- 


sent of  the  Senate  for  future  appoint- 
ments to  the  oCQces  of  Director  and  Dep- 
uty Director  of  the  OfHce  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
29— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  AUTHORIZING 
PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  SENATE  HEARINGS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. ) 

Mr.  ERVIN  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution: 

S.  CoN.  Res.  29 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Presidential  Campaign .  Activities  not  to 
exceed  five  thousand  additional  copies  of  all 
parts  of  Its  hearings  on  Illegal,  Improper,  or 
unethical  activities  during  the  presidential 
election  of  1972. 

Sec.  2.  The  authorization  conferi%d  by  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  concurrent  resolution  shall  ter- 
minal* on  February  28,   1974. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  124— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  TO  IM- 
PROVE MEDICARE  COVERAGE 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance.) 

SENATE  RESOI.UTTON  TO  IMPROVE  MEDICARE 
COVERAGE  AND  TO  EXPRESS  OPPOSniON  TO 
CUTBACKS    IN    COVERAGE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALE)  and  myself,  I  introduce  for  ap- 
propriate reference  a  resolution  to: 

Call  upon  the  administration  to  submit 
legislative  recommendations  to  improve 
medicare  coverage;  and 

Oppose  the  administration's  proposals 
to  increase  out-of-pocket  payments  for 
the  elderly  and  disabled  under  medicare. 

A  few  days  ago,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aging — of  which  I  am  chairman — is- 
sued its  annual  report  concerning  devel- 
opments in  aging. 

One  of  the  most  startling  findings  in 
that  report  is :  Older  Americans  now  pay 
more  in  out-of-pocket  payments  for 
medical  treatment  than  the  year  before 
medicare  became  law. 

At  that  time  they  paid  $234  from  their 
owni  resources.  In  fiscal  1972,  that  figure 
had  soared  to  $276.  or  $42  more  than  in 
1966. 

This  amount,  I  should  add,  does  not 
include  the  part  B  premium  charge, 
which  will  reach  $75.60  on  an  annualized 
basis  for  elderly  persons,  beginning  this 
July. 

On  top  of  all  this,  the  administration 
has  proposed  to  weigh  down  the  aged 
and  disabled  with  new  additional  costs 
for  hospital  and  medical  treatment. 

Under  the  administration's  proposal, 
medicare  patients  would  pay  for  hospital 
room  and  board  charges  for  the  first  full 
day,  plus  10  percent  of  all  subsequent 
charges.  Now  they  pay  a  $72  deductible 
for  hospitalization  and  nothing  there- 
after until  the  61st  day. 

Massive  constriction  Is  also  urged  by 
the  administration  for  thet  part  B  sup- 
plementary medical  Insurance  program. 
Specifically  the  administration  would 
make  the  elderly  and  disabled  pay  the 


first  $85  of  their  doctor  and  other  medi- 
cal bills,  instead  of  the  current  $60  de- 
ductible. Moreover,  after  this  deductible 
Is  met.  medicare  patients  would  pay  25 
percent  of  the  balance  under  the  admin- 
istration's proposal,  instead  of  20  per- 
cent. 

In  tei-ms  of  dollars  and  cents,  these 
recommended  changes  would  saddle  the 
elderly  and  disabled  with  added  out-of- 
pocket  payments  amounting  to  $516  mil- 
lion for  the  first  6  months  in  1974.  But 
for  a  full  year,  these  proposals  would 
cost  medicare  patients  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion. 

Few  Americans  dispute  the  need  for 
trimming  wasteful  and  unnecessary  Fed- 
eral funding,  but  surely  a  better  target 
could  have  been  selected  than  the  medi- 
care program. 

Despite  its  valuable  protection,  medi- 
care still  only  covers  about  42  percent 
of  the  elderly's  health  care  expenditures. 
If  the  administration's  shortsighted  pro- 
posals should  be  approved,  the  program 
could  be  severely  crippled. 

Instead  of  cutting  back  essential  pro- 
tection for  the  aged,  our  goal  should  be 
to  improve  the  medicare  program. 

This  point  cannot  be  minimized  be- 
cause health  care  ex^nditures  for  per- 
sons 65  or  older  average  about  $981  a 
year,  approximately  6%  times  that  for 
individuals  under  19  and  about  2% 
greater  than  for  persons  in  the  19-to-64 
age  categoi-y. 

Older  Americans  now  account  for  27 
percent  of  all  medical  expenses,  although 
they  constitute  only  10  percent  of  the 
entire  population. 

These  statistics  underscore  a  very 
harsh  fact  of  life:  Illness  strikes  with  far 
greater  frequency  and  severity  at  a  time 
in  life  when  its  victims  can  least  afford 
it. 

Quite  clearly,  true  economic  security 
in  retirement  can  never  be  achieved  un- 
til we  resolve  the  serious  medical  cost 
problems  which  impose  an  intolerable 
drain  upon  the  limited  incomes  of  older 
Americans. 

Even  with  medicare,  the  threat  of 
costly  and  catastrophic  Illness  is  all  too 
real  for  millions  of  older  Americans. 
That  threat — ^intensified  by  the  rapid 
rise  in  health  care  costs — must  be  effec- 
tively dealt  with  at  the  earliest  possible 
time. 

For  these  reasons  our  resolution  would 
call  upon  the  administration  to  submit 
their  recommendations  by  September  1 
to  strengthen  medicare  coverage.  Moie- 
over.  our  proposal  would  also  put  the 
administration  on  notice  that  the  Con- 
gress will  not  be  a  party  to  any  efforts 
to  torjjedo  the  medicare  program  by  ill- 
conceived  cutbacks  in  coverage. 

Mr.  Pi'esldent.  I  urge  prompt  con.sid- 
eration  of  this  measure  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  124 
Resolution  to  urge  the  President  to  submit 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  for  legis- 
lation to  Improve  the  Medicare  program 
Resolved,    Whereas,   average   medical   ex- 
penditures for  persons  aged  65  or  older  in 
fiscal  year  1972  amounted  to  $981,  about  six 
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,and  two-thirds  times  those  for  Individuals 
under  the  tge  of  19  and  nearly  two  and  two- 
ihlrds  times  those  for  Individuals  between 
the  ages  of  19  and  61; 

Whereas,  out-of-pocket,  per  capita  direct 
psyments  for  medical  treatment  for  Indi- 
viduals aged  65  or  older  amounted  to  $234 
m  fiscal  year  1960; 

Whereas,  such  out-of-pocket  payments  for 
medical  treatment  Increa.sed  to  $276  by  fiscal 
year  1972,  nearly  $42  more  than  for  the  fiscal 
year  before  Medicare  became  effective; 

Whereas,  Medicare  covered  only  42  percent 
of  the  health  care  expenditures  for  elderly 
individuals  in  fiscal  year  1972; 

Whereas,  the  President  has  proposed  to  In- 
croase  the  out-of-pocket  payments  for  the 
aged  anc*.  disabled  by  requiring  Medicare  pa- 
tients to  pay  the  first  full  day's  hospital 
charge  for  room  and  board,  plus  10  i>crcent 
of  all  subsequent  charges; 

Whereas,  the  President  has  also  recom- 
insnded  that  the  deductible  charge  for  sup- 
plementary medical  Insurance  under  part  B 
of  Medicare  be  raised  from  $60  to  $85  and 
that  the  patient's  coinsurance  charge  be 
raised  from  20  to  25  percent; 

Whereas,  such  proposed  cutbacks  In  Medi- 
care coverage  would  Increase  out-of-pocket 
payments  for  aged  and  disabled  Individuals 
for  hospital  and  medical  services  by  an  esti- 
mated (516  million  for  the  first  6  months  in 
the  calendar  year  1974,  and  more  than  $1 
billion  annually  thereafter:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate,  That  It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President  Is 
urged  and  requested  to  submit  proposals  to 
the  Congress,  begirming  with  extending  the 
coverage  provided  under  the  supplementary 
medical  insurance  program  of  part  B  of  Med- 
icare to  cover  essential  out-of-hospital  pre- 
scription drugs. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  is  further  tirged  and 
requested  to  submit  additional  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  for  legislation  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  Medicare  coverage 
by  September  1, 1973. 

Sec.  3.  The  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  Increase  out-of-pocket  payments  for 
the  aged  and  disabled  under  Medicare  should 
be  withdrawn. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMBNT    NO.    209 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

EOUTTT    FOR    NX7RSING    HOMES    UNDEB    MEDICAID 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  for  appropriate  reference  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  3153,  amending  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  make  certain  tech- 
nical and  conforming  changes,  to  amend 
saction  1903  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
by  repealing  statutory  limitations  on 
Federal  financial  participation  in  pay- 
ments to  skilled  nursing  homes  and  in- 
termediate care  facilities  under  the 
medicaid  program. 

Other  bills  have  been  introduced  for 
this  purpose,  and  I  am  aware  that  my 
amendment  proposes  a  substantive 
change  under  legislation  which  other- 
wise would  be  hmited  to  technical  and 
conforming  changes  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

However,  my  purpose  in  introducing 
this  amendment  is  to  emphasize  the  ur- 
gency of  providing  effective  relief  to 
nursing  homes  and  intermediate  care 
facilities  which  have  confronted  sharply 
rising  costs  for  the  provision  of  services 
under  medicaid. 


The  provision  at  issue  here  was  en- 
acted into  law  as  part  of  HJl.  1— Public 
Law  92-603— last  year,  and  it  limits  in- 
creases in  the  Federal  matching  portion 
for  nursing  home  care  to  105  percent  of 
the  previous  year's  commitment.  When 
the  Senate  originally  passed  H.R.  1.  this 
particular  section  was  deleted  from  the 
bill  because  it  was  recognized  that  such 
a  Umitation  was  unrelated  to  patient 
needs  and  inconsistent  with  ongoing  ef- 
forts to  upgrade  facilities  and  expand 
services  to  the  elderly. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  it  Is  un- 
renlLstic  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
arbitrarily  set  in  advance  a  percentage 
ceiling  on  its  commitment  to  assist  the 
provision  of  vitally  needed  services  in 
our  long-term  care  facilities. 

Section  1903(j)  became  part  of  statu- 
tory laws  at  a  time  when  it  was  generally 
acknowledged  that  medicaid  rates  al- 
ready were  too  low,  failing  in  many 
States  to  meet  tlie  actual  costs  incurred 
by  providers.  Anotlier  provision  of  H.R. 
1 — section  249 — addressed  the  question 
of  adequate  nursing  home  rates  by  pro- 
viding that  reimbursement  be  on  a  basis 
j-easonably  related  to  cost  by  July  1976. 
I  believe  this  approach  is  more  logical 
and  responsible,  and  the  limitation  im- 
posed by  section  1903(j)  would  appear 
to  be  ill  conflict  with  this  mandate  for 
cost-related  reimbursement. 

Because  a  number  of  States  are  pres- 
ently operating  with  cost-related  reim- 
bursement formula,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  an  amendment  to  waive  section  1903 
(j)  for  those  States  would  be  appro- 
priate. Tliere  are,  however,  two  key 
problems  with  that  suggestion.  First,  such 
an  amendment  would  provide  no  reso!u- 
tion  of  reimbursement  problems  In  other 
States.  Second,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  not 
made  a  determination  as  to  what  an  ac- 
ceptable cost-related  reimbuisement  sys- 
tem will  be. 

Members  of  the  American  Nursing 
Home  Association  and  the  Miimesota  As- 
sociation of  Health  Care  Facilities  have 
challenged  section  1903(j)  as  arbitrary 
and  ineqtxitable.  I  concur  with  their  posi- 
tion and  believe  the  provision  should  be 
repealed.  * 

There  are  several  additional  epecific 
reasons  which  support  the  reform  I  am 
proposing. 

First,  the  provision  In  question  applies 
only  to  nursing  homes.  It  does  not  apply 
to  hospitals,  although  nursing  homes 
must  compete  with  hospitals  for  skilled 
personnel  and  face  similar  costs  for  food 
and  supplies. 

Second,  there  is  no  consideration  given 
under  this  provision  to  cost  increases 
necessitated  by  new  and  higher  federally 
imposed  standards. 

Third,  there  is  no  concession  in  the  5- 
percent  limitation  for  inflationary  In- 
creases beyond  this  level  in  the  costs  of 
food,  suppUes  and  services  used  by  nurs- 
ing homes.  These  increases  hi  operating 
costs  have  been  particularly  serious  diu'- 
Ing  the  current  inflationary  spiral. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  number  of 
cost  control  mechanisms  exist  relative 
to  nursing  homes,  other  than  section 
1903(j).  Utilization  review  and  PSRO's 


are  two  salient  examples  under  HJR.  1. 
Further,  phase  m  controls  remain  on  the 
health  services  industries. 

I  feel  that  all  these  consideratioits 
form  a  compelling  case  for  the  repeal  of 
section  1303(j).  Congress  has  made  a 
promise  to  assist  the  provision  of  needed 
services  to  our  indigent  elderly  citizens 
through  medicaid.  I  intend  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  help  insure  that  long- 
term  care  facilities  aie  places  where  oui" 
elderlj  can  he  c  red  for  with  dignity  and 
security.  Repeal  of  section  lS03«j)  is  a 
major  step  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
•^ent  that  the  text  of  my  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT    NO.    309 

On  page  9,  between  lines  5  and  6.  Insert  the 
lollowiug: 

"Sec.  6.  Section  1903  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  ainfeltded  by  striking  subsectk>n  (J) 
thereof  l)a  its  e»itirety." 

On  D^e  9,  line  6.  renumber  Sec.  5  as  Sec  6. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF     A     FEDERAL 
FINANCING  BANK— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    210 

t  Ordered  to  be  pi-inted,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  S.  925,  a  bin  to 
establisli  a  Federal  Financing  Ba'ik 
which  would  mandate  a  freeze  across 
the  board  of  wages,  prices,  rents,  in- 
terest rates,  and  dividends  for  a  period 
of  90  days.  And  it  would  direct  the  Pres- 
ident to  use  tills  period  to  develop  and 
implement  a  long-range,  fair,  workable 
plan  to  control  inflation  and  protect  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 

I  may  state  for  the  recor^i^Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  am  prepared  tSroffer  this 
amendment  to  any  other  appropriate 
bill  in  order  to  secure  immediate  action 
by  the  Congress.  Today's  announcement 
that  wholesale  prices  soared  at  the  ex- 
traordinary annual  rate  of  24  percent 
last  month  makes  clear  that  inflation  has 
become  so  critical  that  we  are  confronted 
with  a  national  emergency. 

I  point  out,  Mr.  President,  tliat  12 
months  ago  I  proposed  an  overall  freeze 
of  this  kind  to  tlie  Senate  and  it  was  re- 
jected by  a  narrow  margin  of  two  votes. 
Today,  the  evidence  is  more  clearcut 
than  ever  that  Congress  must  take  this 
initiative  to  protect  the  consuming  pub- 
lic and  maintain  a  viable  ecoiiom>-. 

Even  before  today's  annoimcement  we 
had  known  that  prices  have  been  rising 
at  the  fastest  rate  in  more  than  two  dec- 
ades. The  consumer  price  index  rose  8.8 
percent  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year, 
almost  three  times  the  rate  of  Increase 
for  the  last  quarter  of  1972. 

As  a  result,  real  wages  are  lower  now 
than  they  wae  6  months  ago.  People  who 
put  their  savings  in  accounts  paying  5- 
percent  interest  actually  lost  money  in 
tiie  first  quarter  of  1973.  And  workers 
who  settled  for  5-percent  wages  increases 
are  still  losing  ground. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagiies  that  we 
have    been   through    this   before — and 
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much  too  recently.  We  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  rerun  of  the  1969-71  inflation-tight 
money  recession  performance  turned  in 
by  the  first  Nixon  administration.  That 
performance  cost  the  American  people 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  lost 
wages,  lost  purchasing  power,  and  lost 
GNP.  But  it  did  little  to  change  the  stone 
age  thinking  of  the  textbook  theorists 
now  directing  a  repeat  performance  of 
that  economic  tragedy. 

Clearly,  Mr.  President,  we  are  on  the 
brink  of  another  round  of  cost-push  in- 
flation that  will  put  the  consumer  price 
index  Into  orbit.  The  general  freeze  I  am 
proposing  Is  the  only  kind  of  shock  treat- 
ment that  will  forestall  this  happening 
and  give  us  time  to  develop  a  new  counter 
inflation  strategy.  It  is  the  best  way  we 
can  show  the  world  we  intend  to  control 
inflation  and  avoid  continued' upheavals 
in  world  money  markets. 

The  record  is  aU  too  clear  that  Con- 
gress was  right — and  the  administra- 
tion dead  wrong — about  controlling  in- 
flation 3  years  ago.  Once  again  we  must 
take  the  initiative  to  protect  our  economy 
and  our  pocketbooks.  I  strongly  urge  the 
Senate  to  vote  this  mandatory  freeze  and 
do  so  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  written  by  Lee  M. 
Cohn  entitled  "Farm  Goods  Lead  Sharp 
Price  Increase,"  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star-Doily  News  of  June  7.  1973, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows. 

Farm  Goods  Ltad  Sharp  Price  Rise 
(By  Lee  M.  Cohn) 
Wholesale  prices  soared  at  an  annual  rate 
of  24  percent  last  month,  with  farm  prices 
leading  the  way,  the  Labor  Department  re- 
ported today. 

The  acceleration  of  price  Increases  height- 
ened pressure  on  President  NJxon  to  take 
stronger  action  against  Inflation. 

Wholesale  prices,  which  Inevitably  Influ- 
ence price  Inflation  at  the  retail  level,  had 
risen  a  bit  more  slowly  in  April,  but  the 
figures  reported  today  for  May  Indicated  that 
there  has  been  no  real  break  In  the  inflation 
spiral. 

Among  other  records  set,  the  12-month 
Increase  In  consumer  food  prices  was  the 
greatest  since  1947. 

Prices  of  farm  products  and  processed  foods 
and  feeds  surged  4.1  percent  in  May — an 
annual  rate  of  49.2  percent— after  Increasing 
only  0.1  percent  In  April. 

Prices  of  Industrial  products  rose  1.2  per- 
cent In  May,  an  annual  rate  of  14.4  percent, 
following  a  1.3  percent  rise  in  April. 

The  Increase  in  wholesale  prices  paid  by 
supermarkets  for  food  at  the  stage  Just  before 
the  retail  level  Increased  only  0.3  percent  In 
May,  off  from  1.4  percent  in  April.  But  the 
accelerating  Increases  at  the  farm  level  indi- 
cate that  supermarket  prices  wUl  rise  more 
rapidly  In  the  months  ahead. 

Prices  of  consumer  goods  other  than  food 
at  the  wholesale  level  increased  1.1  percent 
in  May  fgjifcwing  a  1.4  percent  rise  In  April. 
The  overall  wholesale  price  Index  rose  2 
percent  on  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis  In 
May,  which  works  out  to  a  seasonally  adjustetf 
annual  rate  of  24  percent.  The  AprU  increase 
was  1  percent. 

This  Index  has  soared  at  an  annual  rate  of 
23.4  percent  In  the  last  three  months,  up 
from  a  17.6  percent  rate  In  the  preceding 
three  months. 

In  absolute  terms,  without  adjustment  to 
discount  seasonal  influences,  wholesale  prices 


rose  2.1  percent  'n  May  and  0.8  percent  In 
April.  This  put  the  Index  12.9  percent  above 
a  year  ago. 

None  of  the  major  price  categories  regis- 
tered record  increases  on  a  seasonally  ad- 
justed basis  last  month.  But  the  Increases 
were  only  a  shade  smaller  than  those  recorded 
in  March,  which  generally  was  the  worst 
month  in  22  years. 

Major  elements  in  the  acceleration  of  price 
•Increases  last  month  Included  animal  feeds, 
oilseeds,  grains  and  fuels. 

On  an  unadjusted  basis,  livestock  prices 
rose  2.5  percent  In  May  to  a  level  35  percent 
above  May  1972. 

The  broad  category  of  meat,  poultry  and 
fish  declined  0.4  percent  at  the  wholesale 
level.  However,  animal  feeds  spurted  26.a 
percent,  to  a  level  94.9  percent  above  May 
1972,  which  Indicates  that  livestock  and 
meat  prices  will  accelerate  In  the  months 
ahead. 

Fuel  and  related  products  rose  2.8  percent 
last  month,  increasing  these  prices  15.3  per- 
cent above  May  1972.  Within  this  category, 
tight  oil  supplies  were  reflected  In  a  4.7 
percent  rise  In  prices  of  refined  petroleum 
products,  to  level  24.8  percent  above  a  year 
earlier. 

Wholesale  prices  of  farm  products  and 
processed  foods  and  feeds,  which  rose  4.1 
percent  seasonally  adjusted  In  May  (an  an- 
nual rate  of  49.2  percent)  Increased  4.7  per- 
cent  on   an   unadjusted   basis. 

These  prices  rose  at  a  seasonally  adjusted 
annual  rate  of  43.4  percent  in  the  last  three 
months  and  at  a  51.5  percent  In  the  preced- 
ing three  months.  The  price  level  In  May  was 
29.1  percent  above  May  1972. 

Although  price  Increases  In  May  for  most 
categories  were  slightly  smaller  than  those 
in  March,  several  records  were  set  for  12- 
month  rises. 

The  18.7  percent  rise  In  consumer  food 
prices  over  May  1972  was  the  biggest  since 
the  government  started  keeping  records  on 
this  basis  In  1947. 

The  rise  of  29.1  percent  over  the  year  for 
farm  products  and  processed  foods  and  feeds 
also  was  a  record. 

The  12.9  percent  increase  in  the  total 
wholesale  price  index  from  May  1972  to  last 
month  was  the  biggest  for  any  12-month 
period  since  1951. 

(The  AP  quoted  a  government  economist 
as  calling  the  Increase  "horrendous.") 

Chairman  Herbert  Stein  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  who  usuaUy  finds  some 
signs  of  hope  In  price  reports.  Issued  a 
statement  merely  noting  some  of  the  high- 
lights without  offering  any  interpretations. 

When  a  moderation  of  wholesale  price  In- 
creases was  reported  a  month  ago.  Stein 
said,  "The  rate  of  increase  of  farm  product 
prices  has  passed  its  peak." 

In  today's  statement.  Stein  said  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  Is  Investigating  the  "un- 
satisfactorily high  rate"  of  Increases  In  In- 
dustrial prices,  and  Is  meeting  with  repre- 
sentatives of  key  Industries. 

The  over-all  wholesale  price  Index  rose  at 
a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  22.8  per- 
cent m  the  first  four  months  of  the  Phase  ni 
control  program,  up  from  an  annual  rate  of 
6.9  percent  In  the  14  months  of  tighter  Phase 
II  controls. 

Congressional  reaction  was  swift.  Senate 
Democratic  leader  Mike  Mansfield  said  Nixon 
must  act  Immediately  to  halt  the  upward 
trend  of  prices.  "Something  has  to  be  done 
and  done  soon,"  Mansfield  said,  adding  that 
If  Nixon  fails  to  move.  Congress  must  act. 

Sen.  William  Proxmire,  D-Wis.,  also  called 
upon  the  President  to  act  now.  Proxmire 
noted  that  Senate  Democrats  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  last  week  calling  for  a 
90-day  congresslonally  imposed  freeze  on 
wages,  profits,  prices  and  interest  rates. 

Proxmire  Indicated  he  would  be  willing  to 
offer  that  resolution  as  an  amendment  to  the 


farm  bill,  now  being  debated  by  the  Senate, 
If  Nixon  falls  to  act. 

AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  said  the 
index  report  was  "another  clear  indication  of 
the  utterly  lopsided  nature  of  the  admlni- 
strations  economic  program  . . ."  He  said  only 
workers"  wages  are  under  control,  "while 
prices,  profits  and  Interest  rates  are  soaring." 

The  Nixon  administration  has  been  trying 
to  fight  the  farm  and  food  price  spiral  by  en- 
couraging increased  production,  but  the  price 
figures  so  far  offer  little  evidence  to  support 
predictions  that  farm  and  food  prices  will 
level  off  later  this  year. 

Wholesale  prices  of  consumer  finished 
goods,  including  food  and  other  products  in- 
creased 0.7  percent  seasonally  adjusted  and 
1  percent  unadjusted  In  May.  These  essen- 
tially are  the  prices  paid  by  retaUers,  and  are 
most  directly  linked  with  movements  in  con- 
sumer prices. 

These  prices  have  risen  at  a  seasonally  ad- 
justed annual  rate  of  18.8  percent  In  the 
latest  three  months  following  a  14.6  percent 
rate  of  increase  in  the  preceding  three 
months.  Prices  in  May  were  10.7  percent 
above  May  1972. 

Within  this  category,  wholesale  prices  of 
consumer  foods  rose  0.3  percent  seasonally 
adjusted  and  0.9  percent  unadjusted  last 
month.  Pood  prices  have  risen  at  a  seasonally 
adjusted  annual  rate  of  27.3  percent  In  the 
latest  three  months  followhig  a  28.8  percent 
rate  of  Increase  In  the  preceding  three 
months.  The  food  price  Index  last  month  was 
18.7  percent  above  May  1972. 

Prices  of  Industrial  goods,  which  are  con- 
sidered the  best  gauge  of  underlying  Infla- 
tionary trends,  rose  only  moderately  last  year 
but  accelerated  starting  In  February. 

The  acceleration  continued  In  May,  with 
industrial  prices  rising  1.2  percent  seasonally 
adjusted  and  1.1  percent  unadjusted. 

This  sector  accelerated  to  a  15.9  percent 
seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  In  the  latest 
three  months  from  a  5.8  percent  rate  In  the 
preceding  three  months.  Prices  in  May  were 
7  percent  above  a  year  earlier. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
STATE— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.   211 

f  Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  to  S.  1248,  the  State  De- 
partment authorization  bill,  and  ask  that 
it  be  ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  211 

On  page  14,  after  line  8,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

RESTRICTIONS  OF  ILLICIT  OPIUM   PRODUCERS 

Sec.  19.  (a)  No  foreign  assistance  shall  be 
furnished  by  the  Uniteti  States  Government 
under  any  provision  of  law  (other  than  under 
chapter  8  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  relating  to  international  nar- 
cotics control)  to  Iran,  Afghanistan,  Paki- 
stan, Burma,  Thailand,  or  Laos. 

(b)  If  the  President  finds  that  any  of  the 
foreign  countries  referred  to  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  has  taken  adequate  steps 
to  prevent  the  production,  transportation, 
and  sale  of  Illicit  opium  and  Its  derivatives, 
he  may  ask  Congress  to  waive  the  restrictions 
of  such  subsection  (a),  and  If  Congress  con- 
curs, the  restrictions  shall  not  apply  to  that 
country. 
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(c)   For  purposes  of  this  section — 

(1 )  "foreign  assistance"  means  any  tangible 
or  Intangible  Item  provided  by  the  United 
States  Government  (by  means  of  gift,  lean, 
credit  sale,  guaranty,  or  any  other  means) 
to  a  foreign  country;  and 

(2)  "adequate  steps"  means  such  steps  as 
the  enactment  of  public  criminal  laws,  es- 
tablishment of  a  viable  agency  to  prevent 
the  production,  transportation,  and  sale  of 
illicit  opium  and  Its  derivatives,  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  the  public  laws,  and  full  co- 
operation with  all  United  States  departments 
and  agencies  Involved  In  the  Interdiction  of 
the  supply  of  illicit  opium  an(jl  Its  derivatives 
into  the  United  States. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    214 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BAYH  submitted  an  amendinent, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen- 
ate bill  1248,  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  State,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


AGRICULTURE  AND 
PROTECTION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


CONSUMER 
OF       1973— 


AMENDMENT   NO.    212 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Mc(3overn,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Abourezk)  submit- 
ted amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  them,  jointly,  to  the  bill  (S. 
1888)  to  extend  and  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
suring consumers  of  plentiful  supplies  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    213 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PEARSON  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  1888,  supra. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    163    TO    S.    1888 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.),  and  thte  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Buckley),  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  amendment  No.  163  to  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973  (S.  1888)  to  limit  payments  to  in- 
dividual producers  to  a  total  of  $20,000. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    199    TO    8.    1888 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin), 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen) ,  and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  199,  to 
Senate  bill  1888. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  FUTURE  OF  AMERICA'S 
OLDER  PEOPLE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  thLs  week 
members  of  the  National  Council  of  Sen- 
ior Citizens  have  assembled  in  Washing- 
\ya  to  attend  a  legislative  conference  in 


order  that  they  may  set  out  their  pro- 
posals for  the  future  of  America's  older 
people. 

During  the  3-day  session,  alternatives 
to  present  living  conditions  and  social 
situations  now  encoimtered  by  the  el- 
derly and  to  be  encountered  by  all  ap- 
proaching their  later  years  have  and  will 
be  discussed  witliin  the  framework  of 
social  and  public  policy  reform  at  the 
local,  State,  and  Federal  levels.  Today, 
thousands  of  senior  citizens  have  gath- 
ered on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  to  show 
their  dedication  antl  interest  toward  this 
reform. 

In  accordance  with  these  goals,  the 
National  Council  has  set  forth  in  "A  Pro- 
gram for  the  93d  Congress,"  the  many 
critical  problems  facing  senior  citizens 
that  require  our  attention.  In  view  of  the 
universality  of  the  aging  urocess — the 
fact  that  the  conditions  surrounding 
poverty,  health,  loneliner-?,  and  fear 
know  no  geographic,  hereditary,  or  po- 
litical boundaries — these  proposals  ought 
to  be  given  the  most  careful  attention  by 
all  of  us  in  public  and  private  life. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  issues  paper  set  out  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens  be 
printed  immediately  following  my  state- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Senior  Citizens  News,  June  1073] 

A     PROGRAM     FftR     THE     93D     CONGRESS FROM 

Members    of    the    National    Council    of 

Senior  Citizens 

To  the  Congress  and  the  People — 

The  delegates  to  the  1973  Legislative  Con- 
ference of  the  National  CouncU  of  Senior 
Citizens  have  come  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  present  to  the  Congress  and  the 
nation  our  proposals  for  a  better  life  for 
America's  older  people.  This  Conference 
woul  .  not  have  been  necessary  but  for  the 
failure  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  live  up  to  his  pledges,  enunciated  at  the 
1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 

During  that  meeting,  the  President,  re- 
ferring to  the  platform  adopted  by  the" 
delegates  pledged  that  "1972 — the  post-con- 
ference year — would  be  a  year  of  action." 
Action  was  evident,  but  not  the  sort  we 
h.nd  been  led  to  expect. 

Among  the  major  accomplishments  of  the 
92«id  Congress  were  the  enactment  of  the 
20  per  cent  increase  In  Social  Security  cash 
benefits  and  the  Supplemental  Security  In- 
come program  which  will,  on  January  1, 
1974,  establish  a  floor  of  income  for  all 
elderly  Americans.  The  Social  Security  boost 
became  law  not  with  the  blessings  of  the 
President  but  in  defiance  of  his  threat.s  of 
a  veto. 

No  clearer  indication  of  the  intention  of 
the  President  to  abandon  the  principles  of 
the  White  Ho\ise  Conference  on  Aging  exists 
than  the  President's  own  message  upon  re- 
luctant approval  of  the  20  per  cent  Increase. 
In  that  message  the  President  warned  that 
"since  the  increase  now  brings  the  income 
of  the  r^lred  Americans  up  to  a  reasonable 
level,  otrfettlng  cuts  in  other  programs  can 
be  mad^.  Administration  officials  criticli-ed 
what  tney  described  as  "the  alarming  trend 
of  certain  elected  officials  to  attempt  to  solve 
all  our  domestic  problems  by  throwing  dol- 
lars at  them." 

Since  then,  the  President  has  vetoed  the 
budgets  for  the  Labor  and  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  Departments  which  contained 
$100  million  for  the  nutrition  prog:ram. 
Therefore,  a  year  after  Congressional  enact- 


ment of  the  Nutrition  Act,  there  U  still  no 
nutrition  program  for  the  elderly. 

Further,  the  President  later  that  same  year 
vetoed  the  Older  Americans  Act  Comprehen- 
sive Services  Amendments — which  would 
have  set  up  the  first  nationwide  Older 
American  Connnuiiiiy  Services  program — 
despite  overwhelming  support  by  members 
of^^th  major  parties  in  the  Congress.  It  is 
true  that  the  President  has  since  signed  into 
law  a  second  version  of  this  Act,  but  only 
after  forcing  a  reduction  of  some  H.S  bil- 
lion in  fundliig  and  exclusion  of  the  mature 
workers  training  provisions.  And,  even  with 
this  greatly  reduced  bill,  the  President  ap- 
proved It  only  when  he  became  aware  of  such 
overwhelming  opposition  to  another  veto 
that  it  seemed  politically  unwise  to  refuse 
to  sign. 

THE    BUDGET    AND    TAXES. 

The  President's  budget  messare  for  1974 
follows  In  that  same  vein — and  Fwarns  that 
only  by  allowing  the  President  tj»  arbitrarily 
determine  where  to  cut  back'on  spandl.ig, 
in  order  to  attain  a  selected  ceiling  of  $269 
billion  In  expendltvires,  can  Americans  hope 
to  avoid  a  massive  tax  Increase.  The  Presi- 
dent's message  can  only  be  viewed  by  senior 
citizens  as  a  studied  attempt  to  dismantle 
social  programs  designed  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  all  Americans.  Viewed  in 
conjunction  with  other  Presidential  actions, 
this  message  must  be  interpreted  as  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  President  to  usurp 
the  powers  of  the  Congress  as  a  co-equal 
branch  of  government  and  establish  govern- 
ment by  executive  order. 

The  Presiden*  opened  1973  by  declaring  an 
absolute  moratorium  on  all  new  commit- 
ments for  money — already  approved  by  Con- 
press — for  public  housing,  rent  supplements, 
homeownership,  water  and  sewer  construc- 
tion, and  water  pollution  clean-up  factlrt***. 
The  President  cited  the  few  cases  where  these 
programs  have  not  been  completely  success- 
ful as  sufficient  reason  to  cripple  or  do 
away  with — by  executive  fiat — virtually  all 
the  educational,  manpower,  health,  poverty 
and  environmental  protection  programs  en- 
acteu  by  the  Congress  over  the  period  of  the 
last  several  decades. 

No  one,  especially  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  wants  Fed- 
eral dollars  spent  wastefully.  Bui  the  evi- 
dence of  wasteful  spending  for  domestic  as- 
sistance programs  thus  far  depicted  by  the 
Admlnlstratljn  is  spurious  in  many  instances 
and  unconvincing  in  others. 

We  are  particularly  dismayed  to  have  ob- 
.served  the  pledge  of  the  President  to  reform 
the  Federal  tax  system  struc  ures  to  place 
a  greater  burden  on  those  more  able  to  pay, 
only  to  see  the  President's  latest  tax  proposals 
contain  no  meaningful  provisions  for  taxing 
the  ^'.h.  In  addition,  the  President's  prop- 
erty tax  reform  provisions  for  home-owning 
and  apartment-dwelling  low-income  seniors 
are  destructive  of  the  current  wp.ve  of  local 
government  Initiatives  and  make  no  effort  to 
place  a  reasonable  sliare  of  the  property  t«x 
burden  where  it  belongs — upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  rich.  ( 

THE    fiscal    SHFl.L   GAME 

Older  Americans  across  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  nation  have  become  1  icreas- 
Ingly  disturbed  by  the  efforts  of  the  Admin- 
istration to  convince  the  public  by  the  use  of 
deception,  distortion  and  outright  falsehood 
that  it  Is  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  older 
Americans.  ' 

As  an  example,  we  cite  the  repeated  tUlega- 
tlon  by  Mr.  Nixon's  svirrofatvs  that  Federal 
budget  outlays  for  the  aged  are  soaring  under 
the  NLxon  Adniinlsiratlon.  Attention  Is  re- 
peatedly called  to  a  total  of  $50  billion  for 
the  elderly  In  fiscal  year  19T3 — *nd  nearly 
$66  billion  for  fiscal  '74.  What  Is  not  men- 
tioned is  that  well  ovei  00  per  cent  oi  Fed- 
eral outlays  for  the  get  art.  for  Social  Se- 
curity, retirement  income  supplement's,  and 
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h  alth  programs.  Further,  the  Administration 
has  neg.ected  to  cite  that  the  overwhelming 
proportion  of  such  outlays  represent  funds 
contributed  by  the  seniors  themselves  dur- 
ing their  working  years  and  established  In 
truot  funds. 

The  most  flagrant  use  of  the  fiscal  shell 
f;nme  has  boen  la  the  use  of  the  Revenue 
Sharing  Act  to  Justify  cutbacks  In  domestic 
spending.  The  Preside  ..  has  stated  that  Fed- 
eral funds  provided  to  States  and  communi- 
ties through  this  program  should  be  used  to 
take  the  place  of  so-called  "narrow  cate- 
gorical" programs  previously  used  by  the 
Federal  Goverumeut  to  provide  services  to 
the  nation's  needy.  Tn  adoptln^  this  stance, 
the  President  is  deceiving  the  public  In  two 
ways. 

First,  It  always  was  and  will  continue  to 
be  the  Constitutional  duty  of  the  Federal 
Government — the  Executive  and  Legislative 
branches  in  particular — to  be  the  primary  re- 
sponsible agency  for  attacking  national  prob- 
lems. To  simply  hand  over  Federal  dollars 
to  the  various  local  governments  with  a 
mandate  to  solve  problems  as  best  they  can 
Is  In  direct  contradiction  to  this  Constitu- 
tional principle. 

Further,  the  Administration  has  attempted 
to  convince  local  government  officials  that 
the  funds  from  revenue  shaiing  will  stretch 
to  cover  the  vast  holei  in  social  program 
financing — when,  in  fact,  mayors  and  gov- 
ernors are  awakening  to  thr  harsh  reality 
that  they  are  now  being  required  to  operate 
previously  Federally-financed  domestic  pro- 
grams such  as  senior  centers  and  senior  nu- 
trition programs  with  fewer  dollars  than 
they  had  before.  Whenever  one  of  the  high 
Administration  officials  has  gone  to  Congress 
to  explain  the  reasoning  behind  Federal 
budget  cutbacks,  he  has  used,  in  part,  the 
excvise  that  "revenue  sharing"  will  take  care 
of  the  loss.  Yet,  when  all  the  dollar  figures 
are  added  together,  it  becomes  clear  the 
Administration  excuse  is  spurious — there 
aren't  enough  dollars. 

The  repeated  assertions  by  the  Adminis- 
tration, that  the  President's  program  objec- 
tives reflect  his  determination  to  provide 
sufficient  income  to  assure  that  seniors  will 
have  enough  money  to  secure  needed  services 
for  themselves,  we  find  self -deceiving. 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
heartily  agrees  that  adequate  Income  is  the 
first  priority  for  all  older  people.  But  we 
reject  the  notion  that  income  alone  will  in- 
sure avaiiability  of  services.  Adequate  income 
for  seniors  will  not  solve  the  transportation 
problem  if  vehicles  are  unavailable  at  any 
price.  More  and  more  dollars  in  the  pockets 
of  the  elderly  will  not  answer  the  problem 
of  many  Infirm  elderly  who  are  forced  Into 
Institutions  simply  because  the  services  nec- 
essary to  Independent  living  are  not  avallablo 
at  any  price. 

HEALTH  CAKC  NEEDS SECOND  ONLY  TO  INCOMK 

The  most  shocking  single  proposal  brought 
forward  by  President  Nixon  so  far  Is  his  pro- 
posed reduction  in  Medicare  benefits.  It  is 
Inconceivable  to  members  of  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens  that  President 
Nixon  would,  on  December  2,  1971,  pledge  to 
bend  every  effort  to  reduce  the  out-of-pocket 
expenses  of  needy  older  people  for  medical 
treatment  under  Medicare — as  well  as  elim- 
inate the  co-Insurance  payments  required 
under  Medicare  Part  B  (doctor  Insurance)  — 
and  less  than  18  months  later  propose  to 
increase  these  charges  by  more  than  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  out  of  the  already  In- 
adequate Income  of  large  numbers  of  older 
people. 

The  Justification  for  such  a  proposal — as 
enunciated  by  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Caspar  Weinberger  reveals 
a  callous  lack  of  regard  f3r  these  guidelines 
establtBhed  by  the  elderly  at  the  1971  Whlt« 
Hou.se  Conference  and  supp'.^edly  liupported 
by  the  White  House.  Ignoring  the  fact  that 


patients — ^under  Medicare,  Medicaid  or  pri- 
vate Insurance — can  enter  hospital  only  at 
the  direction  of  a  doctor,  the  Secretary  ex- 
plained that  the  Increases  In  out-of-pocket 
payments  for  hospital  care  for  the  elderly 
were  proposed  because  some  hospitals  were 
taking  advantage  of  Medicare  provisions  to 
luinecessarily  hospitalize  some  seniors  and 
thus  gain  more  dollars  from  the  government 
through  Medicare  repayments.  Thus,  sup- 
posedly In  an  effort  to  force  hospitals  to 
become  more  responsible  In  their  adml.<=sions 
policies,  the  Ntxon  Admiulstrntion  plans  to 
have  the  victims  of  this  alleged  irresponsi- 
bility— the  elderly  patients — bear  the  costs. 

The  fiscal  -.spects  of  the  proposal  are  as 
frightening  as  the  medical  features.  The 
changes  in  Medicare  would,  according  to 
Administration  sources,  save  about  850  mil- 
lion dollars  in  ffscal  "74.  But  the  payroll  tax 
for  the  hospital  Insurance  under  Medicare 
(recently  increased  by  54  per  cent)  and  the 
premiums  for  medical  Insurance  (scheduled 
to  go  up  July  1  to  a  figure  more  than  double 
the  original  amount)  are  not  to  be  reduced. 

So  the  Increased  Income  to  the  system  cam- 
blned  with  the  reduction  in  benefits  would 
show  a  plus  Item  In  the  President's  budget 
which  would,  on  paper,  reduce  the  deficit 
created  by  over  spending  In  other  areas. 
Thus  the  poor  sick  elderly,  by  the  two-edged 
thrust  of  reduced  benefits  and  increased  costs, 
are  asked  to  make  their  contribution  to  a 
less  unbalanced  budget! 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  on  April  27,  1973  released  a  report 
entitled  "Toward  a  New  Attitude  on  Ag- 
ing: A  Report  on  the  Administration's  Con- 
tinuing Response  to  the  Recommendations  of 
the  Delegates  to  the  1971  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging."  As  part  of  this  report,  the 
Administration  actually  had  the  temerity  to 
mislabel  this  attempted  raid  on  the  pocket- 
books  of  the  elderly  through  Medicare 
charges  as  a  "Reduction  In  Income  Drains." 
This  has  not  deceived  the  members  of  the 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens — and  we 
hope  It  will  fall  to  deceive  both  the  members 
of  Congress  and  the  general  public. 

TO  Tire  CONGRESS 

We  salute  and  support  the  actions  taken 
by  Congress  in  recent  months  to  re-establish 
the  delicate  balance  of  controls  between  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  branches  of  govern- 
ment— recently  placed  in  such  great  peril  by 
the  President.  We  contUiue  to  look  to  this 
great  dellt>erative  body  as  the  best  hope  for 
realization  of  the  theme  of  the  1971  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging — to  establish  and 
maintain  such  programs  as  necessary  to  in- 
sure that  older  Americans  may  live  their 
retirement  years  out  with  dignity  and 
security. 

Towards  that  objective,  we  present  on  the 
following  pages  an  outline  of  specific  goals 
for  programs  at  both  the  national  and  local 
levels  which  will.  In  fact,  enhance  the  dignity 
of  all  Americans.  We  call  upon  the  members 
of  the  Congress  from  both  major  political 
parties,  and.  from  the  many  sections  of  our 
land,  to  consider  these  proposals  on  their 
merits.  Poverty,  health,  loneliness  and  fear 
know  no  geographic  or  political  boundaries — 
neither,  then,  should  the  programs  designed 
to  fight  these  evils. 

We  urge  the  93rd  Congress  not  to  abandon 
the  trend  toward  a^^'better  life  for  the  elderly 
established  In  the  decade  of  the  60a.  You 
have  the  opportunity — and  the  duty — to  pick 
up  the  mantle  of  leadership  toward  a  better 
life  for  all  which  has  been  shunned  by  the 
nation's  President.  We  urge  you  to  fearlessly 
put  on  that  mantle. 

The  goals  and  .specific  proposals  which  fol- 
low here  are  not  those  which  seek  to  serve 
only  the  Interests  of  the  elderly.  We  do  not 
ask  for  charity.  We  ask  only  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  to  contribute  as  best  we 
can  to  a  nation  which  we  helped  to  build 
and  defend. 


We  urge  you  specifically  not  to  be  deceived 
by  false  claims  and  distorted  facts.  Instead. 
Join  us  in  our  effort  to  establish  a  society 
which  honors  its  commitments  to  all  Its  peo- 
ple—young and  old  alike.  These  programs 
for  which  we  work  will  help  aU  Americans 
In  their  youth  and  as  they  come  of  age. 

Income 

The  20  per  cent  across-the-board  increase 
In  Social  Security  benefits  in  1972  repre- 
sented a  significant  milestone  in  progress 
toward  the  goal  of  an  adequate  benefit  level. 
Yet  the  Administration  fought  this  Increase 
tooth  and  nail,  the  President  reluctantly 
signing  the  Increase  rather  than  vetoing  the 
debt  ceiling  measure  to  which  It  was  at- 
tached  and   which   he   sorely   needed. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  Con- 
gress had  to  resort  to  the  device  of  attach- 
ing Social  Security  Improvements  to  other 
legislation  the  President  wanted.  In  1969 
and  again  In  1971.  the  Congress  had  used 
this  method  to  achieve  Improvements  that — 
although  modest — were  above  the  level  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Administration. 

Subsequently,  the  President  has  made 
much  of  the  rise  In  Social  Security  benefits 
that  was  forced  upon  him  by  a  Congress  that 
Is  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  elder- 
ly population.  Repeatedly  he  has  claimed 
credit  for  an  increase  of  more  than  50  per 
cent  during  his  first  term.  And  he  also  uses 
this  increase  as  Justification  for  cutting  back 
on  Medicare  and  other  essential  services  for 
older  people. 

Clearly,  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens'  hopes  for  further  progress  toward 
the  goal  of  adequate  Income  in  old  age  de- 
pend on  the  Congress.  That  we  are  still  far 
from  this  goal  Is  obvious. 

INCOME    ADEQUACY 

Every  older  person  should  have  sufficient 
Income  to  assure  the  American  standard  of 
living.  Achievement  of  this  goal  requires  a 
standard  no  lower  than  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  moderate  level — a  level  which  Is 
adequate  to  maintain  health  and  enable  an 
individual  to  be  self-sufficient.  This  is  the 
standard  of  adequacy  first  proposed  by  the 
National  CouncU  in  the  Platform  For  the 
Seventies,  adopted  by  the  White  House  Con- 
ference and  then  reaffirmed  at  the  1972  Con- 
vention. In  1973,  this  modest  standard  of 
living  would  require  an  income  of  $5,200  for 
elderly  couples  and  $2,860  for  single  per- 
sons— amounts  beyond  the  reach  of  about 
half  of  all  aged  people. 

ELIMINATING   POVERTY 

As  an  Immediate  step  toward  the  goal  of 
Income  adequacy,  the  Federal  Government 
must  provide  a  guarantee  that  no  one  need 
live  In  poverty.  The  new  Supplementary 
Security  Income  program  enacted  In  1972 
and  to  be  effective  Janueury  1,  1974,  would  for 
the  first  time  provide  a  Federal  guarantee 
of  a  floor  of  Income  for  all  aged,  blind  and 
disabled,  but  it  fails  to  set  the  floor  above 
the  poverty  level. 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
therefore  urges  that  the  Congress  make  ap- 
propriate adjustments  in  the  level  of  pay- 
ments under  the  new  program  and  assure 
that  recipients  do  not  lose  present  protec- 
tion such  as  food  stamps  and  Medicaid  and 
do  not  suffer  a  loss  in  payments  as  a  result 
of  cost-of-living  increases  in  Social  Security 
benefits. 

ADJUSTING    SOCIAL   SECURITY    BENEFITS 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972 
Include  an  automatic  escalator  clause  which 
will  raise  cash  benefits  whenever  the  cost-of- 
living  Index  Increases  by  more  than  three 
per  cent  during  the  previous  year.  However, 
the  law  provides  that  the  first  automatic 
cost-of-UvIng  increase  In  benefits  is  not 
possible  untU  January  1975.  At  the  rate  prices 
have  been  soaring,  benefits  will  have  been 
most  tragically  eroded  long  before  that  date 
(s(^e  section  on  Cost  of  Living). 
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The  National  Council  therefore  urges  the 
Congress  to  enact  an  appropriate  cost-of- 
living  Increase  in  Social  Security  benefits 
during  this  session.  It  urg^es  further  that 
the  Congress  give  due  consideration  to  the 
recommendation  In  the  NCSC  Platform  For 
the  Seventies,  endorsed  by  the  White  House 
Conference,  that  benefits  be  adjusted'  not 
only  to  rising  prices  but  to  rising  standards 
of  living. 

GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING  IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
COSTS 

As  is  the  case  In  other  industrialized  coun- 
tries, general  revenues  should  help  support 
the  costs  of  this  nation's  social  insurance 
program  because  the  whole  society  benefits 
from  this  program.  The  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens  has  long  recommended  that 
Social  Security  financing  include  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  Federal  general  revenues  to 
augment  employee-employer  contributions. 
This  too  was  a  recommendation  In  which  the 
White  House  Conference  concurred. 

Over  the  long  run,  it  is  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect the  Federal  Government  to  become  a 
financially-equal  third  party.  The  Federal 
general  revenues  should  be  used  to  eliminate 
the  need  to  increase  the  payroll  tax  as  a 
result  of  expanded  protection  and  benefits 
and  to  reduce  the  heavy  burden  of  the  pay- 
roll tskx  on  low-Income  workers. 

RETIREMENT   TEST 

We  recognize  that  the  retirement  test, 
which  results  In  a  loss  of  Social  Security 
benefits  for  those  who  earn  more  than  the 
designated  amount,  sometimes  serves  as  a 
barrier  to  seeking  employment  beyond  re- 
tirement age.  But  we  also  recognize  that  the 
test  conserves  funds  for  payment  to  bene- 
ficiaries who  are  unable  to  supplement  low 
retirement  incomes  with  earnings.  Elimina- 
tion would  place  unfair  higher  tax  burdens 
on  younger  w(M'kers  for  the  purposes  of  pay- 
ing full  retirement  benefits  to  the  compara- 
tively few  who  continue  to  work  at  full  earn- 
ings. 

We  therefore  continue  to  support  the  basic 
principles  of  the  retirement  test  and  urge 
their  continuation.  The  Congress  should, 
however,  periodically  review  the  test  for  pur- 
poses of  liberalization — perhaps  raising  the 
earnings  level  or  lowering  the  age  at  which 
the  test  Is  no  longer  applicable. 

OTHER   PUBLIC    BENEFITS 

The  National  Council  pledges  its  whole- 
hearted support  In  efforts  to  uplift  and  up- 
date the  benefits  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
system  and  the  Federal  Civil  Service  system, 
and  pensions  or  compensation  paid  to  vet- 
erans and  their  survivors. 

PRIVATZ   PENSIONS 

We  recommend  Congressional  action  to  im- 
prove the  protection  of  private  pension  plans, 
especially  by  setting  standards  In  the  areas 
of  vesting  (guarantee  of  pension  rights), 
portability  (continuance  of  pension  rights 
upon  changing  employers) ,  survivors  bene- 
fits, and  by  providing  a  system  of  Federal 
reinsurance.  In  addition,  there  should  be 
complete  disclosure  to  beneficiaries  of  eli- 
gibility requirements  and  payment  provi- 
sions and  Federal  regulations  to  assure  fi- 
duciary responsibility.  Including  adequate 
funding. 

NCSC  urges  Immediate  Congressional  ac- 
tion on  the  Retirement  Income  Security  for 
Employees  Act  (S-4).  sp>on8ored  by  Senators 
Harrison  Williams  (D..  N  J.)  and  Jacob  Javits 
(R.,  N.Y.).  which  represents  a  significant 
step  forward  in  this  area. 

Additional  legislation  is  needed  to  achieve 
pension  protection  for  employees  of  small 
businesses  as  well  as  Individual  workers  and 
to  set  up  a  time-table  for  pension  portability 
to  become  compulsory.  These  steps  would 
constitute  the  development  of  a  national 
portable  pension  system  open  co  any  worker 
as  a  companion  to  the  Social  Security  sys- 
tem. 
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The  National  Council  rejects,  however, 
heavy  reliance  on  voluntary  savings — as  in 
the  President's  proposal — because  the  wage 
earners  who  most  need  the  protection  do 
not  have  sufficient  margin  between  income 
and  outgo  to  permit  any  significant  savings 
for  retirement.  We  further  reject  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  for  a  "Rule  of  50"  (under 
which  a  worker  would  be  assured  of  receiv- 
ing at  least  half  his  pension  upon  retire- 
ment if  the  sum  of  his  age  and  years  of 
coverage  equaled  50)  because  such  a  pro- 
vision would  make  many  employers  reluctant 
to  hire  older  workers. 

The  National  Coimcil  of  Senior  Citizens 
pledges  Its  continued  support  of  Congres- 
sional efforts  to  achieve  early  and  meaning- 
ful reform  so  that  retirees  of  the  future  can 
count  on  private  pensions  to  supplement 
their  Social  Security  lienefits. 
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Employment  .  .  .  Retirement 

The  President's  veto  of  the  1972  Amend- 
ments to  the  Older  Americans  Act  wais  a 
serious  blow  to  improved  employment  op- 
portunities for  older  workers.  These  amend- 
ments not  only  would  have  provided  special 
projects  to  delve  Into  employment  problems 
of  older  people  but  they  would  have  estab- 
lished two  new  manpower  programs  to  maxi- 
mize employment  opportunities  for  middle- 
aged  and  older  workers. 

One  of  these,  hicluded  In  the  new  bill 
signed  by  the  President  In  May,  was  the 
Older  American  Community  Service  Employ- 
ment program  to  promote  useful  part-time 
work  opportunities  In  community  service 
activities  for  the  low-income  elderly.  This  is 
a  national  continuing  program  to  build  upon 
the  enormously  successful  pilot  projects  such 
as  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens' 
Senior  AIDES  program, 

The  other  Is  the  Middle-aged  and  Older 
Workers'  Training  Act  to  provide  compre- 
hensive mid-career  development  services  for 
unemployed  or  under-employed  mature 
workers. 

When  the  present  session  of  the  Congress 
opened.  Congressional  leaders — supported  by 
the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  and 
other  spokesmen  for  older  persons — worked 
vigorously  and  successfully  to  achieve  legis- 
lation that  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Pres- 
ident. Lost  In  the  accommodation  was  the 
Middle-aged  and  Older  Workers'  Training 
Act.  Deep  cuts  were  made  In  the  authorized 
funding  of  the  new  bill,  and  the  problem  of 
employment  is  no  longer  specified  as  one  of 
the  special  problems  of  the  elderly  to  which 
model  projects  will  be  directed. 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
continues  to  look  to  the  Congress  for  legis- 
lative action  that  fully  accomplishes  Its  ob- 
jectives of  meaningful  employment  oppor- 
tunities, whether  full  time  or  part  time,  for 
the  elderly.  This  Is  our  position,  built  upon 
the  promises  of  the  Comprehensive  Older 
Americans  Services  Amendments  of  1973. 

FREE  CHOICE 

Functional  ability,  not  chronological  age, 
should  be  the  test  of  employabillty.  Every 
older  American  should  have  a  choice  of  con- 
tinuing to  work  as  long  as  able  or  to  retire 
on  adequate  Income  with  opportunities  to 
pursue  worthwhile  activities.  Achievement  of 
this  goal  requires  that  we  reverse  the  trend 
toward  involuntary  retirement  on  perma- 
nently reduced  Income. 
middle-agH)  and  older  workers'  traininc 

To  provide  manpower  training,  counseling 
and  special  supportive  services  to  middle- 
aged  and  older  workers  who  are  unemployed 
or  under-employed,  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens  urges  that  the  Mid-Career 
Develc^ment  Service  Program  (eliminated 
from  the  Older  Americans  Act  amendments 
in  order  to  avoid  a  Presidential  veto)  be 
enacted  promptly  as  separate  legislation  or 
that  the  basic  thrust  of  this  proposal  be 


incorporated  i  in    comprehensive    ^lanpower 
legislation.     I 

puapc  SERVICE  employment 

We  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  actively  promote — not  Just  imder- 
pin — the  development  of  public  services  that 
are  generally  unavailable  but  urgently 
needed.  Such  public  service  employment  pro- 
vides essential  Job  opportunities  for  older 
workers,  still  plagued  by  heavy  long-term 
unemployment  and  Inadequate  representa- 
tion in  retraining  programs. 

The  President  has  decided  that  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployment  Is  no  longer  serious 
and  therefore  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  can  be  phased  out.  The  National  Coun- 
cil of  Senior  Citizens  is  acutely  aware  of 
heavy  tinemployment  among  older  workers 
and  of  the  large  numbers  who  have  become 
discouraged  and  dropped  out  of  the  labor 
force,  despite  the  unavailability  of  a  substi- 
tute Income.  Therefore,  we  urge  that  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  be  continued 
and  every  effort  be  made  to  implement  this 
act  in  such  a  way  that  older  people  be  given 
a  full  opportunity  to  participate. 

assistant  secretary  of  labor 

Congress  should  create  the  Office  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  for  Older  Workers 
and  provide  this  office  with  necessary  staff 
and  authority  to  plan.  de%'elop.  and  coor- 
dinate Federal  manpower  and  employment 
programs  for  the  elderly. 

Local  and  State  Action  .  .  . 

Better  programs  and  services  for  the  na- 
tion's elderly  are  rhe  responsibility  of  State 
and  local  as  well  a$  national  officials.  NCSC 
clubs  can  provide  local  leadership  to  secure 
action. 

The  enactment  of  State  legislation  is  crit- 
ical at  the  present  time  In  three  areas. 
supplemental  assistance 

Beginning  January  1974.  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  will  administer  a  new 
Federal  program  of  assistance  to  needy  aged, 
blind  and  disabled  persons.  The  program,  en- 
acted in  October  1972  as  part  of  the  H.R.  1 
Social  Security  Amendments,  replaces  the 
current  State-Federal  adult  categories  of 
public  assistance. 

An  excellent  model  State  statute  Is  avail- 
able to  supply  the  legislative  framework  to 
enable  States  to  supplement  the  Federal  pay- 
ment to  seniors  under  the  Supplemental  Se- 
curity Income  provisions  of  the  1972  law. 
State  supplements  are  especially  urgent  be- 
cause the  new  system  in  40  States  produces 
less  Income  for  beneficiaries  than  previously 
produced  by  Federal  benefits  combined  with 
categorical  public  assistance.  In  addition, 
H.R.  1  renders  most  elderly  ineligible  for 
food  stamps  and  curtails  eligibility  for  public 
housUig  and  Medicaid. 

There  is  probably  no  more  critical  issue 
affecting  millions  of  aged  and  disabled  per- 
sons. There  Is  less  than  six  months  to  pro- 
tect beneficiaries  by  the  passage  of  appro- 
priate State  legislation. 

probate  reform 

No  group  in  America  need  be  more  con- 
cerned about  our  arohalc.  costly  and  ago- 
nizingly lengthy  system  of  Inheritance  whlc'b 
Is  regulated  by  State  law  than  the  aged. 

Since  1969,  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  the  National  Conference  of  Commis- 
sioners on  Uniform  State  Laws  have  been 
promoting  adoption  of  the  Uniform  Probate 
Code.  It  has  been  enacted  In  Idaho  and 
Alaska  and  Introduced  in  several  rather  States. 

The  Uniform  Probate  Code,  as  recently  en- 
acted In  Idaho,  simplifies,  hastens  and  dras- 
tically reduces  the  cost  of  passing  on  estates. 

The  most  significant  features  of  the  Code 
are: 

(1)  A  modern  substantive  and  procedural 
plan  for  lutest.^te  estates  that  should  relieve 
most  persons  of  the  pressure  to  make  wills. 
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(3)  A  procedural  system  that  will  enable 
survivors  to  secure  quick  marketable  title  to 
Inherited  assets — as  early  as  a  week  after 
death. 

(3)  Relief  from  moat  concerns  about 
ftuardtanshlpa  made  possible  via  proTlslona 
iix  durable  powers  of  attorney  and  a  mod- 
em conservatorship  code  and  clear  new  pro- 
visions validating  transfers  after  death  out- 
side of  probate  via  savings  and  other  ac- 
counts and  contracts. 

REVENUK    SHARING 

Another  critical  iocal  action,  not  legisla- 
tive, is  the  need  to  demand  a  fair  share  of 
money  under  the  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of 
1972. 

Under  tills  Act,  nearly  $27  billion  has  been 
authorized  for  State  and  local  governments 
to  distribute  through  June  30,  1976  for  eight 
categories,  one  of  which  is  vhe  aged. 

Funds  are  available,  therefore,  but  only  If 
there  is  sufficient  political  muscle  to  secure 
them.    ^ 

National  Council  clubs  and  members 
should  Join  with  other  senior  citizen  orga- 
nizations and  allied  forces  in  presenting  the 
case  for  the  elderly  before  the  proper  State 
and  local  officials.  Otherwise,  the  needs  of 
older  persons  may  go  unmet. 

Services    that    could    be    funded    Include 
transportation,   free   "dlal-a-bus"   programs. 
Improved  police?  protection  for  seniors  and"^ 
better  health,  recreational   and  educational 
services. 

Health    Carb 

In  tlie  dozen  years  since  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens  was  organized  to 
launch  the  grass-roots  struggle  in  support  of 
the  eioactment  of  Medicare,  our  organization 
has  never  lost  sight  of  the  essential  impor- 
tance of  adequate  protection  against  health 
costs  in  the  struggle  for  economic  security. 

In  developing  "A  Platform  For  the  Seven- 
ties" for  the  White  House  Conference  on  Ag- 
ing, we  said: 

"The  nation  will  continue  to  fall  short  of 
a  reasonable  goal  of  income  security  so  long 
as  heavy  and  unpredictable  health  costs 
threaten  flxsd  incomes." 

And  the  White  House  Conference  endorsed 
t!iis  philosophy  in  almost  identical  language. 

To  implement  this  important  principle  re- 
quires the  reduction  or  elimination  of  heavy 
and  unpredictable  costs — that  is.  costs  not 
covered  by  insurance,  such  as  co-Insurance 
and  deductibles  plus  billings  above  the 
amount  allowed  by  the  Insurance. 

Another  Important  principle  guides  the 
National  Council's  recommendations  on 
health  care  and  the  financing  of  health  costs: 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  older  peo- 
ple should  participate  on  equal  terras  in 
programs  for  the  total  population.  We  want 
for  our  children  and  grandchildren  an  Im- 
proved health  care  system  with  protection 
against  tne  crushing  burden  of  health  costs. 
The  extra-heavy  burden  of  health  care  for 
long-term  illness — especially  prevalent 
among  the  aged — should  be  lifted  from  all, 
whether  old  or  young. 

Onlyr  the  financial  muscle  of  a  single  system 
for  tlie  total  population  can  effect  reform  la 
the  delivery  of  health  care  and  the  control 
of  co3t«  that  is  so  e^tsential.  National  Health 
Security  assures  economic  delivery  of  health 
services  and  control  of  costs  by  providing 
health  care  directly  with  no  waste  of  health 
dollars  on  private  insurance  carriers  as  mid- 
dlemen and  by  using  advance  budgeting  to 
assure  effective  controls  on  all  health  cost*. 

THk    KTXON    ADMINISTEATION    PROPOSAL 

The  Administration  recognises  that  the 
time  Is  ripe  for  National  Health  Insurance, 
but  It  would  merely  attempt  to  patch  up 
the  present  "non-system"  In  a  half-hearted 
way.  Primary  reliance  would  continue  to  be 
placed  on  the  private  Insurance  Industry^ 
the  ahaklest  pillar  In  the  whole  ■tructuro— 


thus  Inviting  rising  fees  and  Increasing  the 
bonanza  for  the  insurance  industry. 

The  President  has  rejected  the  principle 
of  a  single  universal  system  for  all — old  and 
young,  rich  and  poor.  Through  a  means  test 
as  well  as  the  criterion  of  age,  the  White 
House  proposes  various  systems  which  would 
perpetuate  Invidious  distinctions  in  health 
care  and  which,  even  in  combination,  would 
fall  far  short  of  the  goal  of  luiiversal  cov- 
erage. 

Of  even  more  immediate  concern,  the  Pres- 
ident would  weaken  the  protection  of  Medi- 
care, which  will  continue  to  be  our  older 
population's  prime  defense  against  skyrock- 
eting health  costs  until  National  Health  Se- 
curity is  achieved. 

He  has  proposed  cutbacks  in  Medicare 
benefits  that  would  more  than  double  the 
out-of-pocket  payments  for  an  average  hos- 
pital stay  and  substantially  increase  the 
propoition  of  doctor  bills  not  covered  by  the 
program. 

In  attempting  to  Justify  these  cutbacks  he 
hM  said  that  unnecessary  use  of  services  wHl 
be  deterred  if  patients  are  more  conscious  of 
costs.  But  patients  are  already  aware  of  costs 
and  their  responsibility  for  cost-sharing, 
since  Medicare  now  leaves  uncovered  more 
of  the  costs  of  medical  care  than  the  average 
total  health  bill  for  "an  aged  person  prior  to 
enactment  of  the  Medicare  legislation  in  1966. 

As  further  Justification  for  the  proposed 
cutbacks  in  Med '.care  benefits,  the  Admin- 
istration makes  much  of  increases  in  cash 
Social  Security  benefits  since  the  enactment 
of  Medicare  (increases  that  were  far  beyond 
the  amoimt  the  Administration  wanted  and 
must  therefore  be  negated  through  reduc- 
tions In  other  benefits). 

But  of  what  good  Is  It  to  provide  an  in- 
dividual with  several  hundred  dollars  in 
additional  Income  if.  faced  with  a  medical 
bill  well  into  the  thousands,  ills  health  In- 
surance Is  virtually  nullified. 

We  would  remind  President  Nixon  that  the 
White  House  Conference  recommended  that 
co-insurance  and  deductibles  under  Medicare 
be  eliminated,  not  further  increased  to  add 
to  the  burden  carried  by  the  sick  individual. 

And  we  will  continue  to  look  to  the  Con- 
gress for  improvements  in  Medicare — instead 
of  a  weakening  of  the  program — pending  the 
enactment  of  National  Health  Security  for 
people  of  all  ages. 

KATIOMAL    HEALTH    SECURITY 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
will  lend  its  wholehearted  support  to  efforts 
to  enact  the  Kennedy-Griffiths  proposal  for 
National  Health  Security  for  the  total  popu- 
lation Including  the  aged.  We  are  committed 
to  this  approach  as  the  only  effective  means 
of  building  a  health  care  system  that  assures 
all  Americans  equal  access  to  comp-ehenslve 
and  continuous  health  services  of  high  qual- 
ity at  economical  costs.  We  are  committed 
to  the  basic  principles  embodied  In  this 
legislation:  no  deductibles,  co-payments  m 
co-insurance;  no  billing  of  the  patleiJt; 
financing  through  payroll  taxes  and  general 
revenue  rather  than  through  premiums  taken 
out  of  retirement  incomes. 

IMPBOVtNO    MEDICARE    AND    MEDICAID 

Until  a  National  Health  Security  system 
Is  established,  the  benefits  of  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  should  be  expanded  to  cover  pre- 
scription drugs;  care  of  the  eyes,  ears,  teeth 
and  feet  (Including  eyeglasses,  dentures  and 
hearing  aids);  long-term  care  (see  also  the 
section  on  Long-Term  Care);  and  expanded 
services  In  the  home  with  other  alternatives 
to  institutional  care.  These  benefits  should 
be  provided  vsrithout  deductibles,  co-payments 
or  co-insurance. 

Improvements  in  Medlcare-Medlcald  are 
urgently  needed  now  and  cannot  await  re- 
form of  the  total  health  system. 

To  the  extent  possible,  the  remodeling  of 
Msdlcare  and  Medicaid  should  be  along  line* 


that — If  not  actually  paving  the  \/ay  for 
National  Health  Security — at  least  assur« 
that  we  are  not  taking  divergent  paths. 

The  National  Council  therefore  urges  seri- 
ous consideration  of  Its  proposal  for  merging 
Medicare-Medicaid  in  a  Federally-adminis- 
tered program  covering  all  residents  66  and 
older,  all  younger  Social  Security  benefici- 
aries, as  well  as  all  other  recipients  of  the 
new  Federal  program  of  Supplementary  Se- 
ciu-lty  Income. 

Under  such  a  program,  doctors  and  others 
who  provide  services  would  have  to  agree 
to  accept  the  program's  payment  as  full 
payment  for  a  given  covered  service.  Partici- 
pating physicians  who  chose  to  be  remuner- 
ated on  a  fee-for-servlce  basis  would  have 
their  fees  predetermined  on  a  negotiated 
basis.  Hospitals  and  other  Institutional  pro- 
viders would  \M  paid  on  a  prospectively  ap- 
proved budget  basis.  Thus,  the  beneficiaries 
woiUd  be  assured  that  they  will  not  be  billed 
for  any  covered  services;  at  the  same  time, 
cost  controls  would  be  buUt  into  the  system. 

In  this  program — as  In  National  Health 
Sscurlty— incentives  would  be  Included  for 
both  providers  and  beneficiaries  of  compre- 
hensive prepaid  group  practice  (Health 
Maintenance  Organizations),  thus  empha- 
slzing^  prpvenl.lva  rare-and  reduction  of  in- 
stitutional care. 
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Again  recognizing  that  any  real  reform 
in  our  health  care  program  Is  not  likely  to 
be  attained  without  a  lengthy  struggle,  the 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  identifies 
out-of -hospital  drug  coverage  as  Its  number 
one  priority  In  Immediate  Improvements  In 
Medicare — and  here  too  we  rely  on  the  Con- 
gress to  Improve  Medicare  rather  than 
weaken  It  as  proposed  by  the  Administra- 
tion. Even  a  special  advisory  group  named 
by  this  Administration — to  say  nothing  of 
the  White  House  Conference  and  numerous 
other  spokesmen  for  the  aged — has  recom- 
mended that  the  coverage  of  Medicare  be 
extended  to  certain  prescription  drugs  that 
are  so  essential  to  the  well-being  of  older 
people  and  that  now  cl£ilm  such  a  large 
portion  of  the  Incomes  of  the  afOlcted. 

During  the  last  Congress,  the  hope  of 
coverage  of  out-of-hoepital  maintenance 
drugs  came  close  to  realization.  The  Na- 
tional Council  will  therefore  press  for  enact- 
ment at  the  earliest  possible  date  of  legis- 
lation tl&at  would  extend  Medicare  coverage 
to  essential  drugs  under  reasonable  coudi- 
tloy»r 

Long-Term  Care:  Ntmsmo  Homes  and  Al- 
ternatives TO  Institutional  Care 

Countless  older  Americans  are  living  out 
meaningless  days  In  Institutions  simply  be- 
cause our  nation  lacks  alternative  arrange- 
ments for  more  appropriate  care.  There  is  a 
dearth  of  protective  and  supportive  services, 
especially  homemsker-home  health  aide 
services,  that  permit  the  frail  older  person 
to  live  Independently  at  home. 

This  nation  has  only  begun  to  recognize 
the  value  of  neighborhood  centers  and  pro- 
grams of  day  care  that  make  it  more  feasible 
for  three  generations  to  live , together.  We 
lack  alternatives  to  expensive  nursing  homes 
and  mental  hospitals  for  the  older  person 
who  needs  sheltered  care. 

The  need  for  long-term  care  arrangements 
that  permit  options  to  institutional  care  Is 
felt  by  Americans  of  all  ages,  not  Just  the 
very  old  and  chronically  ill.  Regardless  of 
age,  millions  of  our  citizens  are  haunted  by 
the  fear  that  they  may  have  to  spend  their 
last  years  in  a  substandard  nursing  home  or 
that  they  may  have  no  alternative  but  to 
sentence  an  aged  parent  to  such  an  existence. 

And  the  need  grows  greater  as  more  and 
more  people  live  to  the  advemced  ages  where 
chronic  illness  is  so  prevalent. 

To  achieve  health  care  appropriate  to  the 
needs  of  the  elderly  requires  more  than  the 
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development  of  broad  interrelated  programs 
of  health  care  and  social  services.  Also  re- 
quired is  a  change  in  Medicare-Medicaid  and 
other  financing  arrangements  that  now  put 
a  premium  on  expensive  institutionalization, 
thus  wasting  millions  of  dollars  from  public 
funds  and  the  fixed  incomes  of  the  elderly. 
Sound  economics,  as  well  as  concern  for  the 
well-being  of  the  individual,  demands  im- 
mediate action — not  Just  rhetoric. 
nursing  homes 

Until  this  nation  achieves  both  the  policy 
and  the  programs  that  would  emphasize 
alternatives  to  Institutional  care,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  ovir  elderly  will  necessarily 
rely  on  nursing  homes  for  long-term  care. 

Nearly  one  million  older  Americans  are 
now  ir.  nursing  homes.  The  typical  nursing 
home  patient  is  age  82,  a  widow  with  no 
fa  'Jly  in  the  immediate  area,  suffering  from 
one  or  more  physical  ailments,  and  depend- 
ent— at  lea  partially — on  public  assistance. 
The  typical  nursing  home  is  a  privately 
owned  facility  operated  for  profit,  remote 
from  the  mainstream  of  health  care  and  not 
accountable  to  the  community. 

Small  wonder  then  that  countless  thou- 
sands of  nursing  home  patients  are  now 
living  out  their  la.st  days  under  conditions 
that  result  In  malnutrition,  dehydration, 
oversedation  and  neglect,  If  not  abject 
abuse;  small  wonder  that  nursing  homes 
have  been  labeled  "warehouses  for  the 
dying." 

The  quality  of  care  in  nursing  homes  con- 
tinues to  l>e  very  poor,  and  the  Administra- 
tion has  not  been  very  responsive  to  the  need 
for  change.  Fending  a  broad  National  Health 
Security  program  which  incorporates  ade- 
quate provisions  for  long-term  care  in  its 
continuum  of  health  services,  we  must  work 
to  improve  the  present  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid programs.  Three  things  are  needed  to  im- 
prove care:  stronger  broad  regulations  that 
are  diligently  enforced;  adequate  reimburse- 
meut  rates  under  Medicaid:  and  a  mecha- 
nism to  secure  patients'  rights  and  perml- 
public  scrutiny  of  nursing  homes. 

In  dealing  with  nursing  home  questions 
the  Administration  seems  to  consider  budge- 
tary factors  as  primary  and  patient  care  as 
secondary.  Some  progress  has  been  made  by 
the  Administration,  particularly  through  Its 
training  programs  for  nursing  home  inspec- 
tors and  through  its  demonstration  ombuds- 
man program,  but  lx)th  of  these  are  low 
cost  and  do  not  confront  the  basic  need  of 
providing  nursing  home  patients  with  good 
medical  care  and  rehabilitative  services  and 
with  a  living  environment  conductive  to  a 
satisfying  life. 

Therefore,  the  fight  for  better  nursing 
home  care — as  well  as  the  fight  for  alterna- 
tives to  Institutional  care — must  be  made 
through  the  Congress. 

A    COORDINATED,     COMPREHENSIVE     PROGRAM     OF 
LONG-TERM    CARE 

The  National  Coimcil  of  Senior  Citizens,  as 
a  wholehearted  supporter  of  National  Health 
Security,  nevertheless  considered  the  origi- 
nal propcsal  as  Introduced  in  the  last  Con- 
gress deficient  with  respect  to  Its  provisions 
for  long-term  care  and  especially  for  the  per- 
sonal or  social  care  that  can  be  so  much  more 
beneficial  than  medical  care.  We  are  de- 
lighted to  see  that  the  bill  Introduced  in  the 
93rd  Congress  Includes  a  provision  for  studies 
to  prepare  for  a  long-term  care  program. 

A  new  section  of  the  National  Health  Secu- 
rity bill  would  give  the  National  Health  Se- 
curity Board  authority  to  make  grants  for 
pilot  projects  to  test  the  feasibility  of  home 
maintenance  care  for  chronically  ill  or  dis- 
abled people.  Home  maintenance  services 
would  Include  homemaker  servkes,  home 
maintenance,  laundry  services,  meals,  on 
wheels,  assistance  with  transportation  and 
shopping,-  and  such  other  services  as  the 
Board  deemed  approprlata.  If  experlenoe 
under  these  projects  proved  that  home  main- 


tenance services  reduced  the  need  for  Insti- 
tutional care  (hospital,  skilled  nursing 
home)  and  could  be  administered  In  such  a 
way  as  to  effectively  control  Inappropriate  or 
unnecessary  utilization,  the  Board  would  be 
authorized  to  recommend  expansion  of  these 
services  to  the  entire  population. 

Immediately — without  waiting  for  the  en- 
actment of  National  Health  Security — the 
Congress  should  call  on  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  develop  a 
program  of  coordinated,  continuous,  compre- 
hensive heaUh  and  social  services  for  the 
oged  and  other  persons  suffering  from  chron- 
ic illness,  which  will  include  a  uniform  bene- 
fit package  guaranteeing  the  full  range  of 
services  needed  for  ambulatory,  home,  and 
institutional  care. 

High  priority  should  be  given  to  the  devel- 
opment and  financing  of  the  non-medical 
services  that  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
chronically  111  to  live  independently,  thus 
saving  countless  dollars  now  spent  on  insti- 
tutional care  as  well  as  providing  a  more 
satisfying  life  for  the  individual. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  together  with  the  Sed-etary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  should  be  di- 
rected by  Congress  to  conduct  a  Joint  study 
of  the  extent  of  the  need  for  appropriate 
facilities  of  various  kinds  required  by  the 
program  and  of  equitable  means  of  meeting 
both  capital  and  operating  costs  of  such  ad- 
ditional facilities. 

We  believe  it  should  bo  possible  for  the 
Secretaries  to  develop,  and  transmit  to  Con- 
gress within  the  next  two  years,  a  consistent 
and  coordinated  program  to  meet  the  long- 
term  care  needs  of  all  older  Americans. 

We  believe  that  legislative  proposals  to  get 
this  program  under  way  should  be  enacted  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Some  work  in  this  area 
has  already  been  undertaken  and  further 
studies  can  be  iultiated  immediately — with- 
out waiting  for  final  enactment  of  National 
Health  Security.  Our  hope  is  that  the  long- 
term  care  program  which  is  developed  can 
be  meshed  quickly  and  easily  Into  the  Na- 
tional Health  Security  program. 

IMPROVED  NURSING  ROME  CARB 

As  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
works  toward  the  development  of  a  national 
policy  and  coordinated  program  of  long-term 
care,  it  must  diligently  continue  its  efforts 
to  effect  immediate  Improvements  In  nursing 
home  care. 

QtTALITT  OP  CARE 

We  need  legislation  to  assure  that  patients 
in  nursing  homes  will  receive  rehabilitative 
services,  such  as  physical  therapy,  speech 
therapy,  etc.  Currently,  there  is  no  require- 
ment (except  for  Medicare  patients,  who  can 
stay  In  a  nursing  home  for  a  maximum  of 
100  days)  that  nursing  home  patients  re- 
ceive rehabilitative  services,  and  hence  stroke 
victims  and  others  have  no  opportunity  to 
regain  their  lost  functions.  Some  States  pur- 
port to  require  therapy  but  permit  therapy 
to  be  administered  'oy  untrained  niu'sing 
aides,  so  that  the  requirement  in  practice  Is 
false.  (On  March  5,  1973,  HEW  proposed  reg- 
ulations for  Intermediate  Care  Facilities 
(nursing  homes  for  people  not  needing  ex- 
tensive professional  nursing  services)  that 
would  require  that  rehabilitative  services  be 
offered.  However,  the  proposed  regulations 
did  not  require  the  employment  of  qualified 
therapi.sts,  and  there  Is  every  indication  that 
HEW  will  succumb  to  the  opposition  of  the 
nursing  home  industry  and  to  the  pressures 
to  hold  costs  down  and  delete  the  require- 
ment for  therapy  in  the  final  versions  of  the 
regulations.) 

Federal  legislation  Is  needed  to  require 
that:  (1)  every  nursing  home  patient  be  ex- 
amined to  determine  whether  he  could  bene- 
fit from  therapy:  <2)  for  patients  who  need 
therapy,  a  plan  should  be  written  that  In- 
cludes measurable  goals  to  be  achieved  and 
the  frequency  with  which  therapy  should  be 


administered;  (z)  therapy  should  be  provided 
by  a  qualified  therapist,  or  If  that  is  impos- 
sible, under  the  supervision  of  a  qualified 
therapist,  who  must  see  the  patient  no  less 
tlian  weekly. 

In  some  States  and  some  remote  rural 
areas,  there  are  insufficient  therapists  to 
meet  the  need.  In  those  States  and  areas, 
provision  should  be  made  through  Federal 
funding  for  the  training  of  additional 
therapists. 

ANCILLARY    SERVICES 

Federal  lav.'  and  regulations  require  that 
nursing  home  patients  be  provided  with 
needed  dental  and  eye  care.  In  most  cases, 
this  requirement  is  not  carried  out,  primarily 
because  there  is  no  provision  for  reimburs- 
ing nursing  homes  for  the  cost  of  transport- 
ing patients  to  the  offices  of  dentists  and  eye 
doctors.  Therefore,  legislation  Is  needed  to 
provide  Medicaid  reimbursement  for  trans- 
portation expenses  in  providing  eye  care, 
dental  care  and  other  ancillary  medical  serv- 
ices. 

We  must  also  oppose  the  Administration's 
proposal  to  remove  dental  services  for  adults 
from  the  Medicaid  program. 

MEDICAm    BEIMBUBSKMENT   OF    NXTSSINC 
HOMES 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972 
(P.L.  92-6091  contain  a  provision  that  in 
effect  prevents  States  from  raislrg  Medicaid 
reimbursement  rates  to  nursing  homes  to  a 
level  adequate  to  assure  needed  services. 
That  provision.  Section  225,  provides  that 
the  average  per  diem  costs  for  skilled  nurs- 
ing homes  and  intermediate  care  faculties 
which  can  be  counted  for  Federal  financial 
participation  under  Medicaid  would  be  lim- 
ited to  105  per  cent  of  such  costs  for  tlie 
same  quarter  of  the  preceding  year. 

Not  only  does  this  section  prohibit  all 
States  from  keeping  up  with  infiation,  but 
it  also  prevents  states  whose  Medicaid  reim- 
bursement rates  are  now  too  low  from  rais- 
ing them  to  a  reasonable  level.  Senator  Strom 
Thurmoiid  has  Introduced  a  bill  (S-1624)  to 
provide  that  the  limitation  on  increases  In 
Medicaid  reimbursement  rates  to  nursing 
homes  would  not  apply  to  any  State  whose 
reimbursement  rates  were  determined  on  a 
reasonable  cost-related  basis.  This  bill 
should  be  supported. 

PATIENTS'    RIGHTS 

Although  theoretically,  nursing  home  pa- 
tients enjoy  all  of  the  rights  of  people  liv- 
ing outside  of  institutions.  In  practice,  be- 
cause of  control  by  the  administrator,  the 
life  of  many  nursing  home  patients  comes  to 
resemble  that  of  a  prisoner.  Nursing  home 
administrators  frequently  forbid  entry  into 
the  home  by  people  working  to  secure  pc- 
tients'  rights,  and  they  often  prohibit  pa- 
tients from  making  even  the  smallest  deci- 
sions about  their  life  or  care. 

What  is  needed  is  a  Federal  law  grant  ir.g 
access  to  nursing  homes  by  interested  mem- 
bers of  the  community  and  a  law  specifically 
guaranteeing  to  a  patient  such  basic  rights 
as  the  right  to  be  Informed  of  treatment  he 
is  receivUig:  the  right  to  change  doctors  or 
refuse  treatment;  the  right  to  privacy  in 
examUiation;  the  right  to  privacy  in  bis 
communications  with   the  outside,  etc. 

The  American  Medical  Association  has  re- 
cently drafted  a  bUI  of  rights  for  hospital 
patients  The  Federal  Government  should 
assure  through  legislation  that  all  nursing 
home  patients  have  comparable  rights. 

OTHER    IMPROVEMENTS 

Senator  Moss  has  introduced  a  number  of 
bills  to  Improve  nursing  home  care.  These 
are  S-512,  to  give  grants  to  nurslag  schools 
to  develop  lu-service  training  programs  for 
nursing  home  aides;  S-764.  to  give  grants  to 
medical  schools  for  courses  in  geriatrics; 
S-765,  to  train  veterans  who  were  medics 
to  be  long-term  care  assistants;  S-766,  to 
give  grants  to  universities  to  train  physi- 
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clans'  assistants:  8-763.  to  require  that  the 
names  of  all  owners  of  nursing  homes  be 
publicly  disclosed;  and  S-513.  to  provide 
loans  to  nursing  homes  to  purchase  fire 
safety  equipment.  These  bills  all  should  be 
supported. 

General  Tax  Reform 

In  December  of  1971.  President  Nixon  told 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  that 
he  was  supporting  "a  series  of  tax  reform 
proposals  which  would  enable  a  single  person 
ayed  65  or  older  to  receive  up  to  $5,100  of 
tax-free  Income.  A  married  couple,  both  of 
whom  are  65  or  older,  would  receive  over 
$8,000  In  tax-free  Income." 

Contrary  to  his  promise,  since  the  White 
House  Conference  not  only  has  the  President 
not  reformed  the  Federal  tax  code  toward  this 
goal — he  has  adopted  a  strategy  of  using  the 
threat  of  a  tax  hilce  as  a  club  to  beat  to  death 
Federal  programs  of  a.sslstance  for  all  Ameri- 
cans— especially  the  elderly — which  were  de- 
veloped during  the  decade  of  the  1960s, 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
rejects  the  President's  contention  that  a  tax 
Increase  will  be  necessary  to  fund  adequately 
such  programs  as  the  Comprehensive  Serv- 
ices Amendments  to  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  or  the 
other  domestic  assistance  programs  which  the 
President  has  proposed  destroying  in  the 
name  of  "fiscal  responsibility." 

FISCAL    RESPONSIBILITY 

We  agree  that  fiscal  responsibility  requires 
additional  revenues  be  brought  Into  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury.  This  Is  now  necessary  due  to 
the  massive  deficit  spending  in  which  this 
Administration  has  indulged.  However,  it  has 
not  been  the  spending  for  domestic  programs 
that  has  resulted  in  a  Federal  deficit  of  $74 
billion  since  mid-1969. 

Rather,  this  revenue  lo.ss  has  occurred  from 
two  sources:  First,  the  massive  cost  over- 
runs and  wasteful  spending  in  the  defense 
industry — In  support  of  projects  favored  by 
the  Nixon  Administration — has  accounted  for 
nearly  half  that  deficit. 

Second,  the  disastrous  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1971— endorsed  by  the  President — has  created 
the  largest  single  force  for  deficit  spending. 

In  1971,  at  the  insistence  of  the  White 
House,  Congress  passed  amendments  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  which  created  new- 
loopholes  benefiting  the  wealthy  and  the 
large  corporations.  These  amendments 
created  provisions  which  established  the  base 
for  the  nation's  current  economic  Imbalance 
and  placed  billions  of  potential  tax  dollars, 
needed  to  meet  the  nation's  requirements 
for  essential  public  facilities  and  services, 
beyond  reach  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Because  of  the  so-called  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1971,  corporations  have  succeeded  in  reducing 
their  share  of  the  national  tax  burden  from 
a  traditional  one-third — as  existed  through 
the  1960s — to  a  present  rate  of  only  one- 
fourth.  The  tax  burden  on  individuals  has 
correspondingly  Increased  from  slightly  less 
than  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the 
entire  national  tax  burden. 

ADMINISTRATION    TAX    PROPOSALS 

The  President's  new  tax  reform  plan,  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  AprU  30.  nowhere  attacks  the  real 
inequities  in  the  tax  system.  There  is  no 
plan  by  the  President  to  end  the  "welfare 
for  the  rich"  capital  gains  provision.  We 
reject  the  President's  contentions  that  a  cou- 
tliiuatlon  of  the  oil  and  chemical  depletion 
allowance  is  necessary  In  face  of  the  so- 
called  energy  crisis  now  facing  America. 

If  It  were  advisable  to  continue  this  spe- 
cial tax  break  as  an  incentive  to  oil  com- 
panies to  develop  new  sources  for  oil  and  gas, 
then  why  has  the  current  allowance  failed  to 
motivate  these  companies  to  avoid  the  energy 
crisis? 

'We  note  with  dissatisfaction  the  absence 


of  any  reform  In  the  corporate  tax  structure. 
There  are  no  meaningful  provisions  to  Insure 
that  American  corporations  do  not  continue 
to  find  It  more  profitable  to  rob  American 
working  men  and  women  of  their  Jobs  in 
order  to  reap  tax  benefits  from  goods  pro- 
duced by  foreign  subsidiaries.  There  are  also 
no  reforms  of  the  tax  shelter  provided  big 
business  through  the  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion allowance. 

Most  disturbing,  however.  Is  the  President's 
e.xclusion  of  any  proposal  to  limit  or  remove 
taxes  upon  the  pensions  and  annuities  of  the 
elderly. 

In  general,  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens  views  the  tax  package  presented  by 
the  Administration  as  merely  an  extension  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  tax  reforms  of  1971 — 
reforms  which  put  even  larger  numbers  of 
the  wealthy  and  the  corporations  on  gov- 
ernment subsidy  at  the  expense  of  the  work- 
ing people  and  the  elderly.  We  reject  its  pro- 
visions and  call  for  enactment  of  meaningful 
tax  reform  under  guidelines  listed  as  follows. 

SOME    SUGGESTED    REFORMS 

To  reverse  the  inequitable  trend  in  Federal 
taxation  created  by  the  1971  Tax  Reform 
Amendments  Act,  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens  supports  the  following  re- 
forms in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code: 

Taxes  on  annuiti^  and/or  pensions  for  men 
and  women  ages  65  or  over  should  be 
abolished,  at  b<3th  the  Federal  and  State 
levels. 

Preferential  treatment  of  corporations  and 
wealthy  individuals  under  the  1971  amend- 
ments to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  should 
be  revoked. 

A  tax  should  be  enacted  on  the  excess 
profits  of  corporations  for  as  long  as  wages 
and  salaries  are  subject  to  any  form  of  con- 
trol or  restraint.  This  tax  would  help  rectify 
the  imbalance  currently  existing  in  the 
economic  recovery  and  stabilization  pro- 
grams. 

Preferential  tax  treatment  of  income  de- 
rived from  so-called  "capital  gains"  trans- 
actions should  be  eliminated.  For  too  long, 
those  wealthy  few  wliose  income  is  derived 
from  Investments  have  been  supported  by  an 
increasingly  large  tax  burden  being  placed 
upon  the  income  of  those  who  are  wage 
earners  or  salaried  employees. 

We  support  a  strengthened  "minimum" 
tax  on  those  very  large  corporations  and 
extremely  wealthy  individuals  who  have  for 
so  long  avoided  the  payment  of  any  form  of 
income  tax. 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
believes  that  the  nation's  retired  persons 
and  wage  earners  have  for  too  long — through 
unfair  tax  loopholes — supported  a  wlefare 
system  for  the  rich.  We  therefore  commend 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for 
its  investigation  Into  tax  reform.  We  urge 
this  Committee  to  develop  tax  reform  amend- 
ments along  the  lines  recommended  by  the 
National  Council  and  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  adopt  such  legislation. 

Finally,  we  call  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  abandon  his  strategy  of 
using  the  threat  of  a  tax  increase  to  bludgeon 
to  death  the  hard-won  assistance  programs 
for  seniors  and  other  Americans.  We  urge  you, 
Mr.  President,  to  support  tax  reform  in  the 
spirit  and  the  word  of  the  1971  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging. 

Property  Tax  Reform 
The  1972  Constitutional  Convention  of  the 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  adopted 
a  strong  .stand  on  the  need  for  reform  of 
the  local  property  tax  system,  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  "older  persons  should 
be  enabled  to  live  In  their  own  homes  as 
long  as  they  can."  There  was  good  reason 
to  hope,  at  that  time,  that  this  goal  was 
shared  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
As  a  major  portion  of  his  address  to  the 


White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  President 
Nixon  told  those  elderly  assemblet'  "the  time 
has  come  to  stop  talking  about  the  Impact 
of  property  taxes  on  older  Americans  and  to 
act  m  their  behalf  and  in  behalf  of  other 
citizens  in  similar  circumstances." 

Specifically,  the  President  pointed  to  his 
then  proposed— later  adopted— Revenue 
Sharing  Act  as  helping  to  relieve  the  pressure 
of  property  taxes.  But  he  went  even  further. 
"I  believe, "  the  President  told  the  Confer- 
ence, "we  have  to  move  on  another  front, 
more  directly  on  the  problem  of  property 
taxes.  I  am  therefore  working  with  our  Do- 
mestic Council  and  working  specifically  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  preparing 
specific  proposals  to  ease  the  crushing  bur- 
den of  property  taxes  for  older  Americans 
and  for  all  Americans.    , 

Recent  months  have  seen  considerable  ac- 
tivity around  the  nation  to  provide  property 
tax  relief  for  elderly  homeowners  and  renters. 
Many  State,  county  and  municipal  govern- 
ments have  enacted  or  are  considering  leg- 
islation. 

The  reasons  why  include  the  following: 

Many  elderly  homeowners  now  find  them- 
selves financially  paralyzed  by  escalating 
property  taxes. 

Since  January  1969  property  taxes  have  In- 
creased by  36  per  cent,  nearly  twice  the  rise 
m  the  overall  cost  of  living.  All  In  all,  they 
are  now  at  an  all-time  record  high  of  more 
than  $41  billion. 

In  many  communities  throughout  our  na- 
tion, this  tax  bite  has  doubled — and  in  some 
cases  tripled — during  the  past  decade.  And 
older  Americans  have  been  harder  hit  than 
any  other  age  group  in  our  society  because 
they  are  living  on  reduced  incomes. 

Aged  homeowners  pay,  on  the  average, 
about  8.1  per  cent  of  their  incomes  for  real 
estate  taxes.  In  sharp  contrast,  the  typical 
urban  family  of  four  turns  only  3.4  per  cent 
of  its  family  income  to  the  local  tax  assessor. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations  shows 
that  aged  homeowners  living  on  less  than 
$2,000  a  year  pay  almost  16  per  cent  of  their 
meager  Incomes  for  this  regressive  tax.  Per- 
haps even  more  startling,  more  than  1  oxit  of 
every  5  elderly  homeowners — or  approxi- 
mately 1.3  million  aged  households — fall 
within  this  category. 

Low  and  moderate  Income  renters  also  feel 
the  squeeze  from  high  property  taxes,  be- 
cause the  landlord  may  shift  the  lion's  share 
of  this  burden  to  them. 

Assuming  that  25  per  cent  of  gross  rent 
constitutes  property  tax,  nearly  70  per  cent 
of  all  aged  renters  living  on  less  than  $5,000 — 
or  more  than  a  million  households  headed  by 
a  person  age  65  or  older — pay  the  equivalent 
of  8.75  per  cent  or  more  of  their  Incomes  for 
property  tax. 

There  are  basically  two  systems  used  in  re- 
forming property  taxes.  The  first  is  the 
"homestead"  tax.  It  embodies  the  Idea  that 
a  certain  part  of  the  assessed  value  of  a 
homeowner's  property  should  be  ignored 
when  collecting  property  taxes.  Thus,  for 
Instance,  a  home  owned  by  a  senior  couple — 
normally  and  properly  assessed  at  $30.000 — 
might  under  the  homestead  system  be  valued, 
for  taxing  purposes  only,  at  $20,000.  Thl.s 
system  of  property  tax  reform  retains  a  basic 
inequity  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  system. 

Since  the  "homestead"  system  is  usually 
based  upon  owners  having  attained  a  spec- 
ified age — or  other  nonflnancial  status  to  be 
qualified — the  system  provides  property  tax 
relief  not  only  for  the  needy  elderly  but  for 
all  elderly  persons  Including  those  whose 
Income  place  them  in  the  top  earnings  brack- 
ets. This  tends  to  perpetuate  the  Inequitable 
concept  of  the  property  tax — taxing  an  in- 
dividual's shelter  at  a  rate  which  disregards 
income. 
The  other  system,  adopted  by  many  States, 
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is  termed  the  "circuit  breaker*^,  tax.  Under 
this  approach,  the  value  of  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty, regardless  of  its  true  market  value, 
would  be  based  upon  Its  assessed  value  less 
V  iiatever  per  cent  the  owner's  taxable  Income 
I'.'Js  below  established  minimum  guidelines 
l.ir  income.  Thus,  for  Instance,  a  couple  own- 
j  ig  a  home  valued  at  $30,000,  but  whose  tax- 
I'jle  income  fell  some  50  per  cent  below  the 
guideline,  could  have  their  property  assessed, 
ior  tax  piu-poses,  at  only  $15,000.  Since  Social 
security  benefits  and  Railroad  Retirement  In- 
come are  not  currently  taxable,  this  major 
portion  of  most  elderly  people's  income  would 
rot  count  at  all  toward  the  taxable  value  of 
1  heir  homes. 

The  "circuit  breaker"  formula  attempts  to 
reform  the  entire  concept  of  property  taxes, 
since  it  bases  the  tax  on  residential  property 
upon  the  Income  of  the  owner  rather  than 
solely  upon  the  "resale  value"  of  the  property 
Itself. 

To  help  local  governments  recoup  revenues 
lost  through  property  tax  reform,  some  mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  moving  to  Insure  that 
States  will  receive  at  least  some  rebate.  The 
most  promising  of  these  proposals  has  been 
Introduced  by  Senators  Frank  Church  (D., 
Idaho)  and  Warren  Magnuson  (D.,  Wash.). 
The  bill  would  provide  that  States  and  local 
Jurisdictions  which  enact  property  tax  reform 
for  senior  citizens  who  have  a  low  or  mod- 
erate income  have  some  portion  of  their  re- 
Bultant  revenue  loss  returned  from  the  gen- 
eral revenues  of  the  U.S.  Treasury.  However, 
the  Church -Magnuson  bill  does  not  provide 
sufficient  safeguards  to  insure  that  non- 
elderly  needy  will  receive  property  tax  relief. 

PRESIDENT     NIXON'S     PLAN 

As  part  of  his  general  tax  reform  package, 
the  F>resident  has  proposed  legislation  to  re- 
form the  property  tax  system.  This  plan, 
however,  does  not  give  the  Impetus  needed 
to  Insure  that  States  and  local  goveriunents 
will  base  their  reforms  upon  the  concept  of 
need.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  President's 
proposal  to  Insure  that  those  elderly  home- 
owners with  the  least  Income  are  treated  any 
diHerently  from  retired  professional  people 
who  have  more  than  adequate  retirement 
finances  and  expensive  homes.  Further,  the 
Administration  plan  falls  to  recognize  that 
younger  homeowners  and  renters  with  low 
Incomes  are  also  In  need  of  propterty  tax  re- 
form to  enable  them  to  keep  their  homes. 

In  addition,  there  is  no  realistic  provision 
within  the  President's  proposal  to  Insure  that 
local  governments  are  reimbursed  for  their 
lost  Income.  The  absence  of  such  provisions 
mean  that  long-term  property  tax  reform 
will  remain  a  dream  in  light  of  the  fiscal 
reality  of  local  government. 
Ncsc  proposals 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  is 
not  a  narrow  special-interest  group.  We  rec- 
ognize that  the  problem  of  high  property 
taxes  is  not  confined  to  those  who  have  at- 
tained age  65. 

Older  persons  should  be  enabled  to  live 
in  their  own  homes  as  long  as  they  can. 
State  and  local  units  of  government  should 
be  encouraged  to  continue  efforts  at  property 
tax  reform.  The  members  of  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens  approve  of  and 
support  property  tax  reform  which  remits, 
to  all  low  Income  Individuals,  a  substantial 
portion  of  their  property  taxes,  regardless  of 
a.i^e,  sex,  or  race.  The  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens  also  supports  that  form  of 
property  tax  reform  which  will  remit  por- 
tions of  property  taxes  to  renters  and  to  resi- 
dents of  Federally  subsidized  housing,  as  well 
a.s  homeowners. 

In  determining  income  levels  for  property 
tax  rebate,  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Ci'vlzens  will  support  all  those  measures 
which  disregard  income  from  Social  Secu- 
rity, Railroad  Retirement,  veterans  pensions. 


employee  contributory  retirement  plans  or 
child  support  programs. 

The  National  CotmcU  of  Senior  Citizens 
urges  Congress  to  adopt  legislation  similar  to 
the  Church-Magnuson  bill,  providing  Federal 
funds  to  compensate  local  taxing  authorities 
for  reduced  revenues  where  taxes  on  homes 
or  apartments  occupied  by  all  low-iucome 
individuals  and  families  are  reduced. 

Housing 

The  history  of  the  Nixon  Administration  is 
cue  of  lack  of  concern  for  the  bousing  needs 
of  the  elderly.  When  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  convened  in  late  November 
1971,  the  delegates  found  that  funds  for  the 
Section  202  program  were  Impounded,  thus 
cancelling  out  a  program  whose  unique  caar- 
nclerisLlcs  made  it  especially  attractive  to 
non-profit  sponsors  of  elderly  housing. 

The  first  and  key  recommendation  on 
housing  of  the  WHCOA  was  that  "a  fixed 
proportion  of  all  government  funds.  Federal, 
State  and  local — allocated  to  housing  and 
related  services,  shall  be  earmarked  for  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly,  with  a  minimum  produc- 
tion of  120,000  units  per  year." 

On  January  5,  1973  tue  Administration, 
under  the  claim  that  housing  programs  were 
Inefficient  and  duplicative,  slapped  \  mora- 
torium on  all  housing  and  ccmmunlty  de- 
velopment programs. 

In  Imposing  this  moratorium,  the  Nixon 
Administration  cited  no  chapter  and  verse — 
Indicating  instead  that  it  is  undertaking  "a 
major  housing  study."  The  recommendations 
of  this  study  are  not  expected  until  Septem- 
ber, if  then.  Thus,  for  the  l>etter  part  of  a 
year,  planning  and  action  eu%  suspended  for 
public  housing,  elderly  housing,  rent  supple- 
ments and  other  housing  programs. 

It  Is  of  Interest  to  note  that  when  proven 
charges  of  inefficiency  and  gross  cost  over- 
rides were  made  against  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  its  corporate  contractors,  no 
moratorium  was  proposed  on  defense  ex- 
penditures— on  the  contrary,  they  were  in- 
creased by  $4  billion. 

The  moratorium  is  deadly  and  devastating. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  qf  dollars,  if  not  mil- 
lions, and  months  and  years  of  time  have 
been  spent  by  sponsoring  organizations  and 
State  housing  agencies  and  uader  the  urban 
renewal  programs  in  planning  housing  for  the 
elderly.  These  plans  cannot  be  put  on  a  shelf 
and  pulled  down  at  a  future  time.  Building 
costs  rise,  options  run  out,  sponsors  disband, 
houses  earmarke<!  for  rehabilitation  dete- 
riorate beyond  repair — chaos  resxilts. 
administration  responses 

The  Housing  Panel  of  the  Post  Conference 
Board  of  the  White  Hou.se  Conference  on 
Aging — of  which  the  NCSC's  Fouslng  Chair- 
man was  an  active  member^K>n  April  5.  1973, 
reviewed  the  responses  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration to  the  WHCOA  recommendation  on 
bousing. 

The  panel  found  that  a  number  of  Ad- 
ministration responses — "were  exceedingly 
distressing.  In  many  Instances  responsibility 
was  simply  passed  on  to  the  Stbte  and  local 
governments  by  stating  that  bousing  needs 
of  the  elderly  could,  or  might,  be  met  with 
revenue  sharing  funds,  or  through  the 
mechanism  of  a  proposed  Better  Communi- 
ties Act  yet  to  l>e  submitted  to  Congress.  Both 
of  these  restionses  are  dubious  and  ofTer  no 
hope  of  immediate  or  reliable  action." 

The  panel  further  reported  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration responses  to  the  WHCOA  and 
recommendations  on  housing  were  "a  major 
study,  now  under  way,"  while  in  other  in- 
stances— for  example,  impoundment  of 
funds,  expansion  of  the  rent  supplement 
program — there  was  no  response  at  all. 

In  mid-March  representatives  of  the  prin- 
cipal organizations  In  the  field  of  aging  Indi- 
cated their  serious  concern  about  the  im- 
pact of  the  moratorium  on  bousing  for  the 


elderly  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

In  April,  NCSC's  Executive  Director  Wil- 
liam R.  Hutton  and  NCSC's  Housing  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Abe  Isserman  testified  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  as  to  the 
dire  effect  of  the  moratorium  on  bousing 
for  the  elderly.  The  Chairman  of  this  Senaie 
Committee,  Senator  John  Sparkman  (D., 
Ala.),  has  decided  to  conduct  his  own  ap- 
praisal of  existing  programs  and  present  and 
future  needs. 

NCSC  recommendations 

A  minimum  annual  production  of  120,C00 
nil  's  should  be  made  an  integral  part  of  a 
comprehensive  national  policy  for  housing 
for  the  elderly. 

Before  the  moratorium  was  applied,  the 
Administration  had  talked  atx>ut  an  annual 
goal  for  senior  housing  at  about  half  the 
proposed  minimum  annual  production  rate 
of  120,000  units. 

The  position  of  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Housing  for  the  Elderly  should  be  estab- 
lished at  HUD. 

A  special  assistant  for,  housing  for  the  el- 
derly was  appointed  who  does  not  however 
have  the  authority  and  status  of  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary. 

The  Section  202  Housing  Program  for  the 
Elderly  should  t>e  restored  with  an  Increased 
level  of  funding.  (This  program  has  for  all 
practical  purt>oses  been  abolished.) 

Up  to  60  per  cent  of  subsidized  bousing 
units  occupied  by  the  elderly  should  be  eli- 
gible for  rent  supplement. 

Funds  for  this  program  have  been  im- 
pounded. 

Federal  fimdlng  should  be  made  available 
to  provide  trained  security  personnel  at  pub- 
lic housing  projects. 

Federal  operating  subsidies  to  local  hous- 
ing authorities  that  could  have  been  used 
for  guard  and  other  services  related  to  the 
physical  security  of  residents  have  been  cur- 
tailed or  denied  by  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion. 

The  congregate  meals  provisions  of  the 
1970  Housing  Act  should  be  amended  to  in- 
clude funding  for  the  cost  of  food. 

NCSC   POLICY   ON   GOVERNMENT   OPERATIONS 

Our  Constitution  clearly  Intended  that  the 
government  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  was  to  be  shared  among  the  Presi- 
dency, the  Congress  and  the  courts:  and  that 
no  branch  of  government  was  to  usurp  the 
power  of  the  others.  The  ultimate  power, 
however,  rests  with  us — the  citizens  of  our 
country,  as  so  eloquently  enunciated  in  Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg  address — "a  government 
of,  by  and  for  the  F>eople." 

When,  as  now.  the  Presidency  threatens 
to  subvert  this  Constitutional  intention,  we 
must  urge  and  support  Congress  in  every 
effoft  to  assert  and  maintain  its  powers  to 
make  laws,  appropriate  monies  and  main- 
tain oversight  over  the  administration  of 
government  programs,  and  declsire  as  the 
people's  parliament  what  should  be  and 
must  be  our  national  priorities  in  all  areas 
affecting  the  well-being  of  our  nation. 

The  members  of  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens  will  continue  to  support 
Congress  In  every  appropriate  action  taken 
to  malntala  Its  Constitutional  power  to  over- 
see the  government,  establish  priorities  and 
to  appropriate  funds. 

Specifically  we  support  enactment  of  sev- 
eral specific  prof>osals. 

We  call  upon  Congress  to  Immediately 
pass  the  Impoundment  Control  Bill  (HH. 
6193)  as  Introduced  by  Representative  George 
H.  Mahon  (D.,  Texas) . 

Senior  citizens.  In  concurrence  with  the 
intent  of  the  Impoundment  Control  Bill, 
agree  that  the  President  should  have  limited 
powers  to  reserve  appropriations  in  the  in- 
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terest  of  sound  management  of  public  funds. 
However,  there  Is  an  urgent  need  to  halt 
unilateral  impoundments. 

H.R.  5193  would  establish  the  necessary 
impoundment  controls  by  providing  a  stand- 
ard operating  procedure  for  Congressional 
review  of  Impoundment  actions.  Further,  It 
would  require  action  only  when  Congress 
disapproves  an  impoundment;  action  would 
not  be  required  for  the  numerous  routine 
shifts  of  minor  amounts  of  money. 

The  Impoundment  Control  Bill- Is  not  a 
matter  of  partisan  politics,  but  a  matter  of 
democratic  principles — and  ^  we  believe  its 
provisions   are    reasonable    and   necessary. 

Transportation 

Following  the  problems  of  Income  and 
liealth  care,  the  greatest  concerns  of  nearly 
all  America's  elderly  is  transportation.  The 
problem  of  transportation  for  the  elderly 
is  many-sided. 

Ever  since  the  1950s,  when  the  nation  made 
a  commitment  to  develop  a  system  of  inter- 
state highways,  the  Congress  has  regularly 
appropriated  huge  sums  of  money  toward  ac- 
complishment of  this  goal.  This  fund — gen- 
erally known  aa  the  National  Highway  Trust 
Fund — has  grown  to  the  point  where  the  dol- 
lar figure  for  highway  construction  reached 
$7  billion  In  the  appropriation  bill  Just  passed 
by  Congress. 

This  massive  amount  of  Federal  money  has 
attained  a  certain  sacredness  about  it.  Recent 
attempts  in  the  current  funding  bill  to  in- 
sure that  a  mere  10  per  cent  of  the  fimd  could 
be  used  to  develop  mats  transit  systems  met 
with  vociferous  opposition  and  were  ulti- 
mately defeated. 

Although  the  years  have  seen  the  prog- 
ress of  the  nation's  inter-  and  intra-state 
highway  system  grow  to  near  completion,  a 
coalition  of  special  interests  commonly 
known  as  the  "highway  lobby"  has  so  far 
successfully  opposed  any  attempt  to  divert 
some  of  these  highway  construction  dollars 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  communities  In  the 
maintenance  or  expansion  of  any  mass 
transit  system. 

This  lack  of  Federal  aid  has  severely  ham- 
Ijered  local  government  Initiatives  at  pro- 
viding either  low-fare  or  no-fare  mass  trans- 
portation for  the  needy  elderly. 

Consequently,  in  the  heart  of  the  most  mo- 
bile nation  on  earth,  many  older  Americans — 
either  too  Infirm  or  too  poor  to  own  and 
drive  an  automobile — are  Isolated  from  the 
service?  intended  for  them  by  the  Congress. 
At  a  time  when  our  nation  faces  a  fuel  short- 
age, and  Federally-subsidized  highways  are 
now  being  built  literally  to  nowhere,  the  con- 
tinued opposition  to  mass  transit  construc- 
tion is  viewed  by  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens  as  foolhardy  In  the  extreme. 

Also  of  concern  to  the  nation's  elderly  is 
the  unwUiingness  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  allow  common  carriers  to  establish 
reduced  fares  during  non-peak  periods  on  In- 
terstate planes,  buses,  and  trains.  The  high 
cost  of  coast-to-coast  travel  is  prohibitive  to 
older  persons  who  must  use  virtually  all  their 
income  to  provide  basic  necessities. 

With  funds  actually  available  in  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  budget  to  subsidize  re- 
duced fare  senior  rates,  the  opposition  of  this 
agency  to  implement  such  a  plan  is  even  more 
disturbing. 

Another  major  area  of  concern  is  transpor- 
tation for  seniors  is  private  transportation. 
Many  senior  citizens  are  either  too  infirm  to 
drive  or  cannot  afford  to  operate  automobiles. 
Yet  for  many  others  who  are  more  fortunate, 
State  and  local  governments — and  major  In- 
.surance  companies — have  erected  barriers  to 
licensing  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  after 
an  individual  reaches  a  certain  arbitrary  age. 

Although  States  have  theoretically  beea 
prohibited  from  confiscation  of  an  Individ- 


ual's driver's  license  for  reasons  of  chrono- 
logical age.  the  practice  is  still  enforced 
through  various  subterfuges.  Also  of  con- 
cern Is  the  practice  of  most  Insurance  com- 
panies to  either  raise  premiums  enormously 
or  cancel  the  Insurance  automatically  of  all 
persons  who  have  attained  an  arbitrarily  des- 
ignated age — regardless  of  an  Individual's  re- 
tention of  good  driving  abilities. 

Architectural  barriers  which  prevent  those 
persons  confined  to  wheelchairs  from  enter- 
ing many  public  buildings  is  yet  another 
area  of  concern. 

A  provision  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act — vetoed  by  the  P>resldent — would 
have  made  It  public  policy  to  eliminate  such 
barriers,  or  at  least  provide  alternate  en- 
trances and  exits  to  all  public  buildings,  for 
the  handicapped. 

It  is  of  the  highest  irony  that  the  offices 
of  many  Congressmen  and  Senators,  who 
supposedly  represent  the  handicapped  equal- 
ly with  non-handicapped  constituents,  are 
Inaccessable  to  many  persons  in  wheelchairs. 
Further,  the  U.S.  Capitol  and  even  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  building  present  almost  in- 
surmountable barriers  to  entrance  by  persons 
In  wheelchairs. 

These  transportation  problems  facing  the 
elderly  and  handicapped  Americans  have 
been,  for  too  long,  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  priority  list  of-programs  by  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments. 

NCSC  recommendations.  The  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens  recommends  the 
following  to  correct  these  grievous  errors: 

Federal.  State,  and  local  governments 
should  adopt  a  policy  of  improving  trans- 
portation services  for  the  elderly  In  both  rural 
and  urban  areas. 

The  Highway  Trust  Fund  should  be  con- 
verted Into  a  general  transportation  fund  to 
be  utilized  for  both  highways  and  mass  tran- 
sit systems.  Funding  should  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  development  of  new,  innova- 
tive types  of  transportation  such  as  personal 
rapid  transit  and  dial-a-bus  as  well  as  the 
improvement  of  existing  transit  services  for 
operating  subsidies  as  well  as  capital  Im- 
provement grants. 

Financial  support  should  be  directed  to- 
ward providing  reduced-  or  no-fare  transit 
for  the  elderly,  especially  at  non-peak  hours. 
NCSC  supports  a  measure  (S-885)  Introduced 
by  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart  (D..  Mich.)  to  test 
the  feasibility  of  fare-free  mass  transporta- 
tion. 

Federal,  State,  and  local  government  should 
require  coordination  of  transportation  with 
publicly  funded  facilities  or  programs  for  the 
elderly,  such  as  housing,  health  clinics,  and 
senior  centers.  New  programs  should  require 
the  consideration  of  transportation  availabil- 
ity before  final  ftmdlng  authorization.  Top 
priority  for  Federal  mass  transportation 
funds  should  be  given  to  those  systems  which 
provide  reduced  senior  citizens  fares  and 
satisfy  the  special  transportation  needs  of 
seniors.  Also,  Federal  funds  should  be  ap- 
propriated to  assist  private  non-profit  and 
public  organizations  meet  the  special  needs 
of  the  elderly  passenger. 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
supports  Congressional  efforts  to  authorize 
the'  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  establish  re- 
duced fares  for  elderly  passengers  on  trains, 
buses,  and  planes,  especially  on  a  space-avail- 
able basis  during  non-peak  periods. 

It  should  be  public  policy  to  eliminate  all 
architectural  barriers  to  the  mobility  of 
elderly  and  handicapped  persons,  especially 
in  public  buildings  and  services.  NCSC  en- 
dorses the  concept  of  the  Architectural  and 
Transportation  Barriers  Compliance  Act. 

Nationwide  standards  for  licensing  auto- 
mobile drivers  on  the  basis  of  driving  ability 
and  not  age  are  recommended  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens.  Such  stand- 
ards are  long  overdue  because  elderly  drivers 


are  often  discriminated  against  by  State  li- 
censing agencies. 

The  Federal  and  State  Governments  should 
prohibit  Insurance  companies  from  Increas- 
ing car  Insurance  premiums  or  cancelling 
car  insurance  policies  solely  on  the 'basis  of 
the  driver's  age. 

Because  drivers,  especially  elderly  drivers, 
would  benefit  from  a  cheaper  Insurance  pro- 
tection and  more  simplified  and  equitable 
procedures  for  collecting  accident  claims. 
NCSC  supports  the  National  No-Fault  Motor 
Vehicle  Insurance  Act  (S-354)  introduced  by 
Senator  Warren  Magnuson  (D.,  Wash.),  and 
H.R.  10  by  Rep.  John  E.  Moss  (D..  Calif.). 
These  bills  establish  uniform  national  stand- 
ards for  no-fault  auto  insurance  which 
would  permit  unlimited  or  high  medical  and 
rehabilitation  compensation,  adequate  com- 
pensation of  Income  loss,  and  restrictions  on 
lawsuits  thereby  eliminating  costly  and  un- 
necessary legal  action. 

The  Cost  of  Living 

Embodied  within  the  specific  resolutions 
of  the  members  of  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens  Is  a  common  theme.  This 
theme  was  articulated  at  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  by  none  other  than 
President  Nixon.  In  his  speech  to  the  Con- 
ference, the  President  stated  "Any  action 
which  enhances  the  dignity  of  older  Ameri- 
cans enhances  the  dignity  of  all  Americans, 
for  unless  the  American  dream  comes  true 
for  our  older  generation,  it  cannot  be  com- 
plete for  any  generation." 

Today,  the  specter  of  uncontrolled  infla- 
tion has  done  more  to  hamper  the  quest  for 
that  dream  than' any  single  strategy  or  plan 
of  those  who  oppose  progress  for  older  Amer- 
icans. The  rapid,  uncontrolled  rise  In  the 
cost  of  the  basic  necessities  of  life  for  older 
Americans  has  made  a  mockery  of  all  the 
legislative  intent  embodied  in  the  1972 
Amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act. 

There  Is  no  Joy  for  senior  citizens  In  re- 
ceiving a  20  per  cent  Increase  in  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits — only  to  see  those  benefit  In- 
creases literally  consumed  in  Just  a  few  short 
months  In  the  fiames  of  Infiation. 

Senior  citizens  know  there  Is  no  practical 
relief  offered  by  the  new  "escalator  clause" 
In  Social  Security  benefits  unless  Inflation 
can  be  brought  under  reasonable  control. 
Older  Americans  do  not  fool  themselves  into 
believing  that  the  United  States  can  long 
hope  to  reimburse  seniors  with  increases  In 
their  Social  Security  benefits  based  upon 
completely  uncontrolled  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living. 

Although  the  Administration  has  taken 
credit  for  making  any  further  payments  un- 
der Social  Security  "inflation  proof,"  such 
claims  are  misleading  in  the  extreme. 

Since  the  20  per  cent  increase  In  Social 
Security,  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  out  of 
control  to  the  point  where  annual  projec- 
tions now  put  the  rate  of  increase  at  about 
10  per  cent. 

However,  the  escalator  clause  as  now  writ- 
ten win  not  take  Into  account  cost-of-living 
hikes  during  1973  when  determining  if  bene- 
fit increases  starting  in  January  1975  are 
warranted.  Only  such  Increases  and  result- 
ing inflation  during  1974  will  be  viewed. 

The  Administration  has  ignored  these  facts 
in  its  opposition  to  any  significant  improve- 
ment in  the  fioor  of  protection  afforded  by 
Social  Security.  Any  improvement  has  been 
opposed  on  the  grounds  that  older  people 
have  other  sources  of  Income — savings,  pri- 
vate pensions,  etc.  However,  such  sources  are 
particularly  vulnerable  to  loss  through  infla- 
tion and  are  not  automatically  adjusted  to 
reflect  increases  in  the  cost  of  living  and  far 
too  many  elderly  citizens  do  not  have  these 
sources  of  additional  income. 

Multiplying  the  financial  woes  for  seniors 
has  been  the  nature  of  recent  cost-of-living 
increases.  The  biggest  expenses  for  most  sen- 
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lofs food,  health  care,  and  shelter— are  the 

biggest  contributors  to  the  current  overaU 
rise  m  prices.  ..^    w    ♦ 

Earnings  and  rising  wage  levels  are  the  best 
hedge  against  infiation,  but  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  aged  have  any  significant 
amount  of  earned  income. 

Therefore,  while  recent  Jumps  in  the  cost 
of  living  have  had  a  deleterious  effect  on  all 
Americans,  the  impact  has  been  especially 
great  on  the  incomes  of  senior  citizens. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  budgets 
for  an  elderly  couple  at  both  the  lower  and 
the  Intermediate  level  indicate  that  about 
eight  out  of  every  ten  dollars  are  allocated 
to  housing,  food,  transportation  and  medical 
care.  These  are  the  costs  of  surviving  from 
day  to  day.  They  are  not  expenditures  that 
can  be  postponed  until  "the  price  is  right." 

FOOD 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  recently 
countered  complaints  about  rapid  increases 
In  food  costs  by  telling  housewives  that 
Americans  still  spend  only  about  17  per 
cent  of  their  Income  for  food.  This  estimate 
is  patently  not  valid  for  the  older  American. 
The  rapid  Increase  in  food  costs  has  raised 
the  percentage  of  the  older  person's  Income 
devoted  to  food  costs  to  about  28  per  ".ent. 
This  figure  Is  expected  to  go  still  higher. 

Yet,  Just  as  older  people  reject  the  Ad- 
ministration contention  that  consumers  set 
food  cost  levels,  we  also  reject  the  idea  that 
farmers  set  these  prices. 

The  true  villain  in  recent  food  price  surges 
Is  the  lack  of  control  over  basic  food  and 
fiber  8\ipply.  It  Is  only  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  whereby  the  quantities  of 
food  produced  can  be  regulated  to  Insure 
against  vast  'surpluses  and  disastrous  short- 
ages that  American  consumers  and  American 
agriculture  can  both  survive. 

Therefore,  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens  supports  Congressional  efforts  to 
establish  a  national  strategic  reserve  of  basic 
food  stocks — secure  from  price  suppressing 
dumping  yet  available  In  case  of  shortages 
caused  by  blight  or  drought,  etc. 

Coupled  with  establishment  of  a  strategic 
reserve,  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens calls  upon  the  Congress  to  amend  the 
Marketing  Agreements  Act  of  1937  to  extend 
marketing  order  authority  to  all  commodi- 
ties and  to  further  amend  the  Act  to  provide 
for  bargaining  between  elected  producer 
committees  and  food  "middlemen"  to  deter- 
mine adequate  prices  and  production  to 
meet  consumer  demands. 

But  stabilization  of  ovir  nation's  agricul- 
ture system — with  Its  resulting  stabilization 
of  food  prices — will  not  solve  the  problem  of 
obtaining  a  balanced  diet  for  many  seniors. 
The  Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI) 
provisions  recently  signed  by  the  President 
wm,  in  many  cases  actually  work  against  the 
best  interests  of  some  seniors.  Since  these 
supplements  will  still  leave  many  older 
Americans  perilously  close  to  abject  poverty, 
we  call  upon  the  Congress  to  Insure  that  the 
additional  Income  to  seniors  at  the  lowest 
Income  levels  through  SSI  will  not  render 
them  Ineligible  to  obtain  food  stamps. 

The  food  stamp  program — though  vllllfied 
by  the  Nixon  Administration — has  proved 
the  key  factor  to  continued  existence  of 
many  of  our  nation's  poorest  elderly  Individ- 
uals. Elimination  of  the  program  will  undo 
whatever  good  might  be  accomplished  by  en- 
actment of  the  Supplemental  Security  In- 
come provisions. 

SHELTER 

Aside  from  specific  proposals  regarding  re- 
form of  property  taxes  (see  section  on  Prop- 
erty Tax  Reform),  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens  calls  upon  the  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  Insuring  that  own-^rs  of 
rental  property  are  prohibited  from  Inordi- 
nately raising  the  cost  of  apartments.  The 
cost  of  shelter  Is  the  biggest  item  in  the 


budget  of  the  elderly,  claiming  an  average 
of  34  cents  out  of  every  dollar.  As  long  as 
there  exist  controls  upon  the  wages  and  sal- 
aries of  America's  working  men,  slmUar  con- 
trols regulating  rent  Increases  should  be 
applied. 

Community  Operations 
A  wide  range  of  services  to  help  older 
people  maintain  a  maximum  degree  of  inde- 
pendent living  is  essential.  While  adequate 
Income  is  a  first  priority,  it  is  no  substitute 
for  programs  which  provide  senior  centers, 
nutrition  programs,  day  care,  foster  care, 
homemaker,  transportation,  educational  and 
legal  services.  These  are  the  programs  that 
offers  an  alternative  to  nursing  home  care 
and  assure  that  the  latter  years  shall  be 
years  of  dignity  and  security. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  under  the 
Model  Cities  program,  the  Economic  Oppor- 
timlty  Act,  the  Older  Americans  Act,  the 
Nutrition  Act,  and  the  Social  Services 
Amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act, 
there  has  t>een  initiated  the  beginning  of  a 
set  of  constructive  services  for  older  people. 
The  White  House  Conference  on  Aguig  In- 
spired the  hope  for  the  further  expansion 
and  development  of  these  services  when  the 
Conference  essentially  endorsed  the  declara- 
tion on  services  in  the  National  CouncU  of 
Senior  Citizens'  "Platform  For  the  Seven- 
ties": "A  wide  and  adequate  range  of  facul- 
ties and  services  appropriately  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  older  people,  through 
consultation  with  older  people,  mus'.,  be  de- 
veloped and  financed." 

This  hope  was  given  further  impetus  when 
President  Nixon  pledged:  "We  plan  to  give 
special  emphasis  to  services  that  will  help 
people  to  live  decent  and  dignified  lives  in 
their  own  homes — these  services  being  home 
health-care,  homemaker  and  nutrition  serv- 
ices, home  delivered  meals  and  transporta- 
tion assistance." 

Less  than  a  year  later  Mr.  Nixon  revoked 
the  pledge  he  had  so  earnestly  made. 

The  President  vetoed  the  Labor-HEW  De- 
partments appropriation  bill.  This  bUl  was 
to  have  provided  $100  million  for  a  nutrition 
program  for  the  elderly.  To  date — more  than 
a  year  after  the  Nutrition  Act  was  passed — 
there  Is  no  money  available  for  a  meals 
program. 

Then  he  pocket-vetoed  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  Services  Amendments,  which  in- 
clude a  wide  range  of  services  designed  to 
aid  the  older  American. 

The  President  sought  to  soften  these  blows 
by  arguing  that  the  Revenue  SharUig  Act, 
which  Included  services  for  seniors  as  one 
of  the  eight  areas  which  might  be  financed 
out  of  the  Federal  funds  made  available  to 
local  communities,  wovUd  substitute  for  these 
cutbacks.  To  date,  however,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  seniors  have  benefited  much 
from  revenue  shsolng  funds. 

1973  was  begun  by  Mr.  Nixon  orderuig  a 
moratorium  on  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment, including  the  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram. 

This  moratorium  on  housing  was  shortly 
followed  by  Mr.  Nixon's  negative  budget  in 
which  he  proposed  to  abolish  the  Community 
Action  Programs  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  "Fhis  spells  the  end  for  several 
hundred  senior  services  programs  dUected 
primarily  to  low-income  elderly  and  operated 
by  the  Community  Action  Agencies. 

This  was  followed  by  the  Issuance  of  a  set 
of  regulations  that  will  severely  limit  the 
availability  of  services  for  the  elderly  under 
the  Social  Services  Amendments  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  These  regulations  com- 
pletely eliminate  as  a  Federal  reimbiirsable 
program  information  and  referral  services 
which  ai-e  designed  to  help  older  persons 
Identify  and  find  programs  and  services  that 
will  be  hclpfvU  to  them.  Also,  these  regxila- 


tions  together  with  the  $2.5  billion  celling 
placed  on  services  for  families,  the  young  and 
the  old  by  Congress  at  the  Administrations 
urging  have  the  effect  of  confining  services 
to  welfare  receipients  only  and  cutting  In 
half  for  the  current  year  the  estimated  »7l)0 
million  spent  on  services  for  the  elderly  in 
1972. 

White  House  Interference  with  the  Cor- 
poration for  Pulblic  Broadcasting  and  the  un- 
willingness of  the  White  House  to  support  a 
program  of  idng-range  finance  for  public 
television  have  seriously  Umited  the  capacity 
for  public  broadcasting  to  develop  and  pro- 
mote educational  programming  for  the  na- 
tion's senior  citizens. 

The.se  actions  by  Mr.  Nixon  not  only  con- 
stitute a  rejection  of  his  pledge  at  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  but  have  re- 
ver.sed  a  slow  upward  trend  In  ser\'lces  for 
the  elderly.  Despite  the  passage  of  the  Older 
Americans  Services  Amendments,  the  Presi- 
dent's negative  budget  for  the  elderly  In  areas 
of  housing  and  community  development,  OEO 
and  social  services  threatens  to  put  us  back 
to  at  least  the  1970  level  of  funding. 

NCSC  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Congress  must  stop  the  abolition  of  OEO  h 
Community  Action  Programs  with  their 
Senior  Opportunities  Services.  A  Federal 
court  has  already  ruled  that  the  Acting  Di- 
rector of  OEO  has  acted  illegally  In  abolish- 
ing the  CAP  programs  as  of  June  30.  1973. 
Now  the  Congress  should  insure  the  future 
of  these  prograhis  by  refunding  them. 

The  nutrition  program  which  has  been 
delayed  for  over  a  year  should  be  funded 
through  securing  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion and  not  be  further  delayed  by  waiting 
for  the  regular  FY  1974  appropriation. 

Tlie  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
calls  upon  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  rescind  its  proposed 
regulations  for  social  services. 

The  Administration  has  made  some  modi- 
fications in  the  regulations,  but  these  do  not 
significantly  lift  the  serious  restrictions 
placed  on  services  for  the  elderly.  Conse- 
quently, the  NCSC  is  prepared  to  seek  Con- 
gressional relief  through  amending  the 
Social  Security  legislation. 

Congress  sliould  insure  that  the  Public 
Broadcasting  System  be  completly  removed 
from  political  influence  and  financed  on  an 
adequate  and  long-range  basis.  Further,  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  should 
devote  specific  dollar  grants  to  local  stations 
and  public  interest  organizations  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  programming  related 
to  the  needs  of  older  people. 


PROM  SITTING  ON  TOP  OF  THE 
WORLD  TO  SITTING  IN  A  WHEEL- 
CHAIR 

Ml-.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  recently  an 
article  was  brought  to  my  attention  con- 
cerning an  outstanding  young  woman 
from  my  own  State  of  Kansas.  This 
yoimg  woman.  Miss  Linda  Light,  a  former 
Miss  Kansas,  who,  at  the  age  of  23,  was 
told  she  had  multiple  sclerosis.  Since 
contacting  this  disease  Linda  has  been 
bravely  building  a  new  life. 

Multiple  sclerosis  is  a  crippling  neuro- 
logical disease.  According  to  the  National 
Health  Education  Committee,  it  would  be 
a  reasonable  estimate  to  say  that  250,000 
people  are  cun-ently  suffering  from 
multiple  sclerosis.  Multiple  sclerosis  is 
most  often  a  chronic,  progressive,  and 
crippling  neurological  disesise  making  Its 
initial  appearance  70  percent  of  the  time 
in  individuals  between  the  ages  of  20 
and  40  years.  Tl.e  disease  is  characterized 
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by  relatively  brief  periods — usually  4  to 
6  weeks — of  increasing  disability,  fcUow- 
ed  by  much  longer  periods — months  to 
years — of  stability  of  improvement.  Its 
causes  remain  obscure.  The  National 
Multiple  Sclerosis  Society  and  National 
Institute  of  Neurological  Disease  and 
Stroke  have  set  the  following  basic  goals 
on  multiple  sclerosis  research: 

First.  To  find  the  factor  or  factors 
that  may  initiate  or  perpetuate  multiple 
sclerosis  disease  process; 

Second.  To  find  an  effective  means  of 
arresting  multiple  sclerosis;  and 

Third.  To  find  an  effective  preventa- 
tive for  the  disease. 

In  addition  to  these  basic  objectives,  It 
would  be  extremely  valuable  for  both 
present  research  and  future  therapy  to 
have  an  accurate  laboratory  test  for 
multiple  sclerosis  that  would  distinguish 
it  from  other  neurological  diseases. 

Victims  of  multiple  sclerosis  have 
many  adjustments  to  make.  Social  as- 
pects and  regular  day-to-day  activities 
can  pose  great  problems.  Rehabilitation 
of  these  victims  can  be  depressing  and 
seemingly  Impossible.  But  Linda  Light 
had  the  confidence  in  herself  to  build 
her  new  life.  The  strength  and  dedication 
it  takes  to  cope  with  this  disease  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  better  exemplified 
than  by  Miss  Light.  The  following  story, 
"lYom  Sitting  on  Top  of  the  World  To 
Sitting  in  a  Wheelchair"  by  Gerald  As- 
tor,  taken  from  Today's  Health,  March 
1973,  describes  the  former  Miss  Kansas 
who  contracted  multiple  sclerosis  after 
a  glamorous  career  ai^  provides  some  in- 
sight into  some  of  the  personal  problems 
of  those  afflicted  by'multiple  sclerosis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FnoM  SnTiNG  ON  Top  or  the  World  To 
SrrxiNC  IN  A  Wheelchaik 

(By  Gerald  Astor) 

(The  story  of  LlBda  Light,  a  former  Miss 
Kansas,  who.  at  23,  was  told  she  had  multiple 
sclerosis  and  ever  since  has  been  bravely 
buUding  a  new  life. ) 

It's  a  long  way  from  the  corn  fields  of 
Kansas  to  the  warm  waters  of  Miami,  but 
twice,  Linda  Light  has  made  the  Journey. 
She  was  only  19  the  first  time,  when  she 
strode  across  the  Convention  Hall  stage  vy- 
ing for  the  title  of  Miss  Universe.  But  the 
former  Miss  Kansas,  a  vivacious  blonde  with 
big  blue  eyes,  didn't  bring  home  the  trophy 
untU  10  years  later.  Then,  In  the  fall  of  1072. 
propeUing  herself  In  a  wheelchair,  Linda 
rolled  onstage  to  accept  a  graceful  sUver  lov- 
ing cup.  Its  rather  meaningful  inscription: 
"To  Linda  Light,  Miss  Universe  of  the  Na- 
tional Multiple  Sclerosis  Society  In  deep  ap- 
preclation  for  her  courageous  contribu- 
tions . . ." 

The  award  notwithstanding,  the  glamor 
,  days  of  entering  beauty  contests  and  working 
as  an  airline  stewardess  are  over  for  Linda. 
S)ie  spends  most  of  her  time  in  a  wheelchair 
and,  at  29,  is  studying  for  a  college  degree  so 
she  can  make  a  career  as  an  elementary  or 
pre-school  teacher. 

Linda  Is  one  of  an  estimated  500,000  Amer- 
icans known  to  have  multiple  sclerosis,  a 
disease  of  unknown  origin  that  attacks  the 
central  nervous  system,  disrupting  or  block- 
lug  messages  from  the  brain.  There  Is  still 
no  cure  and  no  known  treatment — only  clues, 
theories,  and  a  new  discovery,  all  of  which 
scientists  hope  are  bringing  them  closer  to 


unraveling  the  mystery  of  this  debilitating 
disease.  As  happened  with  Linda.  MS  usually 
strikes  people  between  the  ages  of  20  and 
40 — the  prime  years. 

But  Linda  dldnt  Just  wake  up  one  morn- 
ing with  all  the  symptoms.  Rather,  there  was 
a  gradual  deterioration,  confusing  to  an  en- 
ergetic young  stewardess  who,  as  a  teenager, 
had  been  able  to  bounce  from  a  backyard 
football  game  into  an  eveniffg  of  dancing. 
Now  she  seemed  to  have  lost  her  zip.  The 
trips  she  loved  to  plan  to  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  and  Phoenix;  the  picnics  and 
swimming  outings  with  her  friends — they  all 
seemed  too  much  for  her.  She  was  bewildered 
and  worse.  Depressed,  she'd  close  herself  up 
in  her  Kansas  City  apartment  and  have  the 
most  serious  kinds  of  doubts  about  her  life 
and  career.  "At  first,"  Linda  says,  "I  thought 
it  was  a  temporary  thing,  something  every- 
one goes  through." 

Finally,  though,  she  quit  her  Job,  hoping 
her  condition  would  Improve;  It  worsened. 
Linda  began  stumbling,  bumping  into  walls. 
Then  she  had  a  series  of  fainting  spells  and, 
with  that,  went  home  to  consult  her  doctor 
m  Topeka. 

The  doctor  ordered  Linda  to  the  local  hos- 
pital. She  walked  in  under  her  own  power.  A 
few  days  later.  Linda  Light,  so  recently  a 
picture  of  the  actlv.e  all-Amerlcan  girl,  could 
not  stand  unassisted.  And  for  eight  months.. 
Linda  lay  there,  the  victim  of  "hysterical 
paralysis,"  while  doctors  tested  and  probed 
and  puzzled.  For  as  obvious  as  the  ravages 
of  MS  so  often  are,  the  disease  Itself  Is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  diagnose.  (In  fact,  there 
are  no  specific  or  unique  symptoms  limited 
to  MS  which  positively  Identify  the  presence 
of  the  disease,  explains  John  P.  Kurtzke, 
M.D.,  professor  of  neurology  at  Georgetown 
University's  School  of  Medicine.) 

There  was  little  physical  pain  Involved. 
The  emotional  pain,  however,  was  almost 
unbearable.  "I  had  no  idea  what  was  going 
on,"  says  Linda  now.  "No  one  seemed  to  know 
the  answer." 

The  same  year,  even  as  Linda  was  suffering 
through  her  ordeal,  a  special  medical  com- 
mittee headed  by  George  Schumacher,  M.D., 
chairman  of  the  division  of  neurology  at  the 
Vermont  College  of  Medicine,  was  settling 
on  a  list  of  specific  criteria  for  determining 
the  presence  of  MS.  All  these  symptoms  can 
arise  from  other  maladies,  but  all  are  also 
connected  with  MS.  First  of  all,  there  must 
be  some  objective  nuerologlcal  abnormality, 
such  as  an  abnormal  reflex  response,  present. 
Then,  the  problem  must  exhibit  multiplicity 
since  the  ravages  of  MS  Invariably  Involve 
several  areas  of  the  central  nervous  system. 
Third,  the  white  matter  or  fiber  tract  por- 
tions of  the  central  nervous  system  must  be 
Involved.  Fourth,  deterioration  must  occur 
over  a  period  of  time.  Fifth",  the  Initial  onset 
of  the  symptoms  must  be  between  the  ages 
of  10  and  50.  Finally,  a  physician  must  deter- 
mine that  no  other  diseas^  but  MS  can  ac- 
count for  the  problem.  Linda  Light,  It  was 
discovered,  met  all  six  criteria. 

Neither  Linda  nor  her  parents  had  ever 
heard  of  MS.  What  they  learned  was  not 
very  promising.  Multiple  sclerosis  damages 
either  the  brain  or  the  spinal  cord,  the  chief 
passageway  for  messages  from  the  brain.  It 
attacks  the  axons,  fibrous  units  that  relay 
electrical  Impulses  from  the  brain  to  various 
parts  of  the  body.  If  the  Impulses  don't  get 
through,  the  muscles  and  glands  cannot 
function  properly.  These  messages  from  the 
brain  move  through  the  core  of  the  axon, 
which  Is  Insulated  by  a  myelin  sheathing. 
When  MS  hits.  It  breaks  down  the  myelin, 
gradually  turning  It  Into  hardened  scare 
tissue. 

At  first,  the  communications  simply  be- 
come weaker  as  partial  interruption  of  serv- 
ice occurs.  Linda's  depressions,  stumbling, 
and  fSdntlng  spells  could  be  attributed  to  this 
early  stage  of  MS.  But  as  MS  progresses,  the 


pathway  along  the  core  becomes  blocked  by 
an  Impenetrable  mass  of  scar  tissue.  Com- 
munications with  an  area  of  the  body  be- 
come permanently  lost.  Although  drugs  can 
lessen  muscle  spasms  and  ph3rsiotherapy  can 
help  build  muscle  strength,  nothing  can  be 
done  to  repair  the  damage  once  Incurred. 

"When  the  doctor  told  me  that  I  had  mul- 
tiple .sclerosis,  I  didn't  know  what  to  do," 
says  Linda.  "At  first  I  was  Just  relieved  to 
have  an  answer.  Later,  I  thought  about  sui- 
cide." 

Seeing  her  now.  It's  difficult  to  believe 
that  this  beautiful  young  woman  could  have 
considered  such  an  alternative.  She  smiles 
and  talks  so  easily — and  looks  so  healthy.  But 
listening  to  her  description  of  those  months 
in  the  hospital  when  she  lay  there  with  her 
legs  shriveled,  her  voice  husky  and  barely 
audible,  unable  to  walk  unassisted  and 
weighing  a  gaunt  85  pounds.  It  Is  easier  to 
understand  why.         , 

Once  the  diagnosis  was  made,  Linda  re- 
mained In  the  hospital  for  seven  more 
months,  devoting  all  her  energy  to  rebuild- 
ing her  body  strength.  Weakened  by  the 
Initial  MS  attack  and  the  long  months  In 
bed.  Lluda  had  to  retrain  her  fiabby  mus- 
cles. She  spent  hours  every  day  in  physical 
therapy  learning  mobUity  from  a  wheelchair, 
teaching  the  body  that  had  walked  so  proudly 
In  the  Miss  Universe  contest  to  totter  along, 
one  step  at  a  time,  on  crutches. 

Slowly  her  body  responded,  but.  In  her 
darkest  moments,  Linda  seemed  to  have  sur- 
rendered. She  went  home  to  die.  Only  no 
one  would  let  her.  Her  mother  fixed  her 
favorite  meals,  tempting  her  to  regain  at 
least  a  few  of  those  precious  lost  pounds.  The 
counselors  from  the  Kansas  State  Rehabilita- 
tion program  badgered  her  to  get  Involved 
again,  convincing  her  that  she  could  still 
lead  an  active  life.  For  more  than  a  year,  they 
kept  after  her.  Finally  the  positive  pressure 
reached  home  and  her  inner  toughness  came 
through.      , 

Linda's  first  adveutiu«  back  Into  the  world 
led  straight  to  the  doorstep  of  the  local  Vet- 
erans Administration  hospital,  only  a  few 
blocks  from  her  parents'  home.  "I  volun- 
teered to  work  in  the  ceramics  department," 
Linda  says.  "I  was  still  weak  and  could  only 
go  in  for  half  days.  There  wasnt  much  run- 
ning aroimd  I  coxUd  do,  but  I  could  work 
with  my  hands." 

That  was  five  years  ago.  Today,  Linda  Is 
enjoying  one  of  the  remission  periods  chatr- 
acterlstlc  of  the  disease.  There  is  no  way  of 
knowing  how  long  this  will  last.  It  could  go 
on  for  years,  even  a  lifetime.  It  could  end 
tomorrow,  but  it  has  given  her  hope  for  con- 
tinued improvement. 

She  carries  a  fiiU  schedule  of  classes  (13 
hours  a  semester)  at  Kansas  State  Teachers 
College  in  Emporia  where  she  hopes  to  grad- 
uate In  June  of  1975  with  a  degree  In  elemen- 
tary education.  "The  only  problem  I  can  fore- 
see." she  says,  "Is  with  my  voice.  I  still  can't 
talk  very  loudly,  and  I'll  have  to  find  a  way 
to  amplify  It  so  I  can  be  heard  In  a  room 
full  of  children." 

At  first,  the  idea  of  going  back  to  school 
seemed  absurd.  Linda  thought  she  was  too 
weak  and  too  old,  although  the  29-year-old 
coed  could  easily  pass  for  a  student  several 
years  her  Junior.  But,  Linda,  who  maintains 
a  solid  B  average,  finds  herself  right  at  home 
on  the  campus.  She  shares  a  first-floor  dorm 
room  with  two  other  Juniors,  both  younger 
than  she,  and  does  most  of  her  local  travel- 
ing in  a  $1,000  motorized  wheelchair  (which 
is  paid  for  by  the  state) .  Theirs  is  a  typically 
functional  dorm  room,  but  Linda's  mark  is 
everywhere:  Her  metal  crutches  lean  against 
the  waU,  a  collapsible  wheelchair  sits  folded 
up  in  the  corner  and,  instead  of  the  fourth. 
bed  that  would  ncH'maUs  occupy  the  room, 
there's  a  stationary  ejKrcis^  bike  that  Linda 
pedals  every  day  untU  the  odometer  registers 
exactly  one  mile.  All  these  Linda  accepts  now, 
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without  a  second  thought;  Instead,  she  draws 
her  guest's  attention  to  the  silver  MS  trophy 
that  sits  on  her  half  of  the  wall  shelf  and 
the  wall-hanging,  a  Christmas  present  from 
her  sister  Janet,  that  reads  simply:  "God 
grant  me  the  serenity  to  accept  the  things 
I  cannot  change,  the  courage  to  change  the 
things  I  can,  and  the  wisdom  to  know  the 
difference." 

It  gets  a  bit  tight  at  times,  but  Linda  has 
enough  room  to  maneuver  about.  There's 
a  small  refrigerator  in  the  corner,  where  she 
keeps  skim  milk  and  wheat  germ  for  break- 
fast, and  even  a  small  bathroom  with  both 
tub  and  shower.  Last  semester,  Linda  drew 
the  unlucky  lot  of  the  trio — early  classes. 
That  meant  not  only  getting  up  first,  but 
having  to  get  dressed  in  the  bathroom  where 
Linda  is  on  her  own — a  wheelchair  doesn't 
fit  very  easUy.  "I  Just  hang  on  to  towel  racks 
a  lot,"  says  Linda,  who  is  strong  enough  now 
to  stand,  as  long  as  she  has  some  support. 

But  Linda,  who  admits  to  being  somewhat 
of  a  perfectionist.  Is  going  to  try  to  arrange 
her  class  schedule  a  bit  differently  this 
semester,  "Putting  on  makeup  In  the  bath- 
room Is  a  real  hassle,"  she  says.  "The  light- 
ing is  terrible." 

Linda  has  had  to  learn  to  accommodate 
herself  to  her  new  situation.  Instead  of 
skirts  and  dresses  for  daily  wear,  she  chooses 
slacks  and  pullover  tops  and  sweaters.  She 
enjoys  bright,  Uvely  colors — her  favorite  Is 
orange — but  Is  also  partial  to  blue.  "It  ac- 
cents my  eyes,"  she  says.  And  last  summer, 
she  unwillingly  gave  up  her  long,  flowing 
hair  for  a  short  layered  cut.  Now  she  occa- 
sionally Indulges  In  the  luxury  of  having  a 
friend  shampoo  and  set  It.  ("It's  so  easy  to 
take  care  of  now,"  she  explains.  "I  can't  be- 
lieve all  the  time  I  spent  before,  setting  It 
when  It  was  long — though  I  do  miss  it  some- 
times.") 

Usually,  however,  Linda  Insists  on  trying 
to  do  everything  for  herself.  Even  when  It 
hurts.  And  she  has  learned  to  be  resource- 
ful. For  two-and-a-half  years,  the  ex-beauty 
queen  laboriously  changed  the  linen  on  her 
own  bed  every  week,  when  the  clean  sheets 
arrived  from  the  school  linen  services.  She 
did  It  all  different  ways,  pushing  the  bed 
away  from  the  waU  and  sometimes  leaning 
against  the  head  board  pulling  the  sheets 
down,  sometimes  on  her  knees  for  nearly  an 
hour,  slowly  crawling  around  the  circumfer- 
ence: once  to  get  the  old  sheets  off,  once 
again  to  put  the  clean  sheets  on.  This  past 
Christmas,  Linda  hit  on  a  new  Idea — con- 
toured sheets  for  top  and  bottom.  She'll  have 
to  launder  them  herself — "but  I'm  sure  It's 
going  to  be  worth  it,"  she  says. 

Schools  like  Kansas  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege help  people  like  Linda  maintain  their 
Independence  and  train  for  useful,  produc- 
tive careers.  Each  of  the  120  special  students 
(called  rehabs — as  opposed  to  ABs.  "Able 
Bodies." — two  terms  coined  by  the  student 
body)  Is  enrolled  In  a  regular  academic  pro- 
gram and  must  meet  all  academic  require- 
ments. They  are  also  required  to  fulfil! 
standard  physical  education  requirements 
and  spend  a  minimum  of  two  semesters  In 
a  special  adaptive  phys-ed  program  headed 
by  instructor  John  Baxter.  Baxter,  a  33- 
year-old  native  of  New  Mexico,  has  been  Im- 
plementing his  corrective  therapy  and  mus- 
cular rehabilitation  program  at  the  school 
for  six  years. 

"A  rehabilitation  program  for  handicapped 
people  must  Involve  more  than  Just  playing 
games,"  he  says.  "It's  important  to  get  them 
out  of  the  wheelchairs  and  build  their  flexi- 
bility and  endurance." 

Baxter,  whom  Linda  describes  as  a  man 
who  Is  "genuinely  concerned,"  doesn't  do  It 
Just  to  build  healthy  bodies.  He  believes  that 
for  a  handicapped  person,  physical  well-be- 
ing Is  a  crucial  Ingredient  to  Independence 
and  a  sense  of  personal  dignity.  To  help  them 
keep  active  In  later  life,  Baxter  designs  in- 
dividual exercise  programs  that  the  students 
can  continue  long  after  graduation. 


Even  though  she's  already  fulfilled  school 
requirements,  twice  a  week  Linda  labors  to 
reach  the  second  fioor  gymnasium  for  her 
40-minute  workouts.  Most  of  the  students 
who  use  motorized  chairs  are  carried  both 
up  and  down  the  stairs  before  and  after 
class  by  campus  ABs.  Baxter,  however,  in- 
sists that  Linda  walk.  Two  students  accom- 
pany her,  but  she  does  all  the  work  herself, 
using  the  handrail  for  support.  Once  In  the 
gym,  her  program  varies:  isometrics,  weight 
lifting,  leg  lUts.  leg  cross-overs,  slt-ups.  Linda 
must  do  the  exercise  to  keep  her  body  strong 
but  she  admits  there's  another  motivation 
for  It — keeping  her  figure  In  shape.  "I've  al- 
ways been  extremely  figure-conscious,"  says 
Linda.  "I  guess  I  still  am." 

Last  summer,  Linda  started  swimming,  un- 
der Baxter's  supervision.  "When  he  told  me 
to  Jump  In  the  pool,  I  was  scared  to  death," 
she  says.  "It's  nine  feet  deep  all  around." 
But  she  did  it  and  now,  every  day  for  the 
first  nine  weeks  of  summer,  Linda  goes 
swimming.  When  her  Instructor  leaves  for 
vacation,  the  sessions  end  for  the  year. 
Linda,  not  willing  to  chance  a  cold,  doesn't 
swim  in  the  winter. 

The  young  Kansan  also  Imposes  her  own 
therapy  routine  on  herself.  For  one  hour  a 
day  she  works  out  in  the  dorm.  "Sometimes 
I'm  Just  too  tired  to  exercise,  but  make  my- 
self do  it,"  she  explains.  "I  want  to  remain 
as  normal  as  possible.  I  have  to." 

Althoxigh  the  campus  Is  specially  designed 
for  the  handicapped,  and  the  downtown 
shopping  center  of  Emporia  is  only  a  few 
blocks  away  via  sidewalks  with  sloped  curbs, 
life  Is  still  full  of  frustralons.  Every  time 
Linda  goes  through  a  door  (even  an  extra- 
w^lde  one)  or  around  a  corner,  she  stands  a 
chance  of  smashing  a  finger  between  the 
wheelchair  and  ..  waU.  Then  there  are  the 
grocery-store  shelves  and  the  library  shelves 
that  can't  be  reached  from  a  sitting  position. 
Buildings  without  elevators  are  off  limits, 
too,  for  wheelchair  people.  Linda  once  had 
to  forgo  observation  of  a  special  Head  Start 
program  because  it  was  held  on  the  third 
floor  of  a  building  without  an  elevator — and 
she  couldn't  chance  going  that  far  on  her 
own.  Respiratory  problems,  too,  minor  for 
most  people,  can  be  disastrous  for  MS  pati- 
ents. Twice  common  colds  have  led  to  pneu- 
monia for  Linda.  And  for  all  Its  good  points, 
even  a  motorized  wheelchair  can't  go  through 
snow.  All  are  things  that  seem  unimportant — 
until  one  has  to  cope  with  them. 

Linda  came  through  the  last  semester  with 
more  injuries  than  a  halfback  might  sustain 
In  a  season  of  ball-carrying.  First,  there  was 
the  broken  finger,  suffered  when  she  smashed 
her  hand  between  the  wheelchair  and  a  wall. 
Then,  over  Thanksgiving  holidays.  Lluda, 
who  was  visiting  her  sister  in  Cleveland, 
momentarily  forgot  herself,  stood,  up  to  go 
to  the  bathroom  and  fell^-cracklng  a  couple 
of  ribs  and  fracturing  her  foot. 

The  breaks  and  bruises  took  their  toll 
on  Linda's  energy  reserve  and  made  a  not- 
so-easy  life  even  more  difficult.  She  found 
herself  unable  to  keep  up  with  all  the  ac- 
celerated activity  of  the  semester's  end,  and 
slowly  the  room  became  Uttered  with  books, 
papers,  and  clothing  she  didn't  have  the 
time,  or  the  energy,  to  put  away.  With 
three  people  all  working  to  meet  the  same 
deadlines,  the  situation  In  103-East  became 
more  and  more  tense.  Neither  of  Linda's 
roommates  knew  how  to  handle  the  situa- 
tion. 

"Linda  is  very  Independent  and  we  thought 
she  might  get  angry  or  Insulted  If  we  straight- 
ened up  after  her,"  says  Nina  Sloan,  a  20- 
year-old  from  Overland  Park,  Kansas,  who's 
been  Linda's  roommate  for  more  than  two 
years.  "But  we  also  thoxight  that  maybe 
she  wanted  us  to  help,  but  didn't  want  to 
have  to  ask." 

Finally,  the  girls  sat  down  together  and 
talked  things  over.  Nina's  second  theory  had 
been  correct. 


As  time  goes  by,  Linda  finds  It  a  little 
easier  to  accept  a  helping  hand  from  Nina. 
The  girls  do  their  laundry  together  and.  In 
the  winter,  when  there's  snow  on  the  ground 
Nina  usually  pushes  Linda  to  class  In  the 
manual  chair — but  Linda  still  doesn't  like  to 
have  to  ask.  "When  I  said  I  wanted  her  to 
be  my  maid  of  honor  next  December  at  my 
wedding,  she  refu.sed,  saying  she'd  be  too 
much  trouble,"  says  Nina.  "But  whether 
she  knows  It  or  not — she'll  be  there." 

From  the  moment  she  was  born.  Lluda 
Light  was  a  prime  candidate  for  multiple 
sclerosis.  Research  has  shown  that  MS  is 
more  prevalent  In  the  higher  socio-economic 
groups;  it  tends  to  hit  people  with  higher 
IQs,  greater  education,  and  those  In  mort- 
stressful  occupations.  It  also  tends  to  stri'Ke 
those  who  have  had  German  measles. 

Where  you  live  makes  a  difference,  too.  Ac- 
cording to  Geoffrey  Dean,  M.D.,  director  of 
the  Medico-Social  Research  Board  of  Ire- 
land, and  a  prncticing  physician  in  South 
Africa,  areas  40  degrees  north  or  south  of 
the  equator  are  higher  risk  areas  than  those 
closer  to  the  equator.  That  makes  the  top 
half  of  the  United  States  a  high-risk  section, 
the  lower  half  more  moderately  threatened. 
As  a  Kan.sas  girl,  Linda  Light  grew  up  on  the 
edge  of  the  high-risk  poirticn  of  the  coun- 
try. Great  Britain,  Iceland,  Denmark,  New 
Zealand,  and  parts  of  Australia  all  qualify  as 
high-risk.  Dr.  Dean  also  notes  that  when 
people  over  the  age  of  15  migrate  from  high- 
risk  to  low-risk  areas,  *.hey  run  the  same 
chance  of  contracting  MS  tis  those  who  stay- 
ed behind.  But  the  children  of  these  new- 
comers or  Immigrants  under  15  demonstrate 
a  markedly  lower  rate  of  MS. 

Linda  may  also  have  been  more  vulnerable 
to  the  disease  because  of  a  hereditary  pre- 
disposition. Pamilial  iiicidence  of  MS  aver- 
ages about  6.5  percent,  says  Dr.  Schumacher. 
No  one  in  Linda's  family  has  MS,  but  there 
have  been  instances  of  central  nervous  system 
disorders.  Perhaps  the  grimmest  genetic 
Identicatiou  belongs  to  Notre  Dame  foot- 
ball coach,  Ara  Parseghlan,  who,  by  some 
blow  of  fat«,  counts  three  MS  cases  in  his 
Immediate  family.  But  doctors  feel  there  is 
no  need  for  a  couple  to  refrain  from  having 
children  even  if  there  is  an  instance  of  MS 
In  the  family.  In  fact,  a  number  of  MS  wom- 
en have  borne  children  with  no  Ul  effects  for 
either  themselves  or  their  offspring. 

Good  news  for  Linda,  who  still  retains  her 
all-American-glrl  looks  and  stiU  cherishes 
the  traditional  American  girl's  dream  of  a 
husband  and  family. 

"I  stlU  like  to  dance,  too,"  says  Linda. 
Sometimes  she  dances  alone  In  her  room, 
turning  the  radio  to  a  romantic  songuTak- 
Ing  care  to  lean  against  the  bed  framW-for 
support,  she'll  sway  gently  to  the  rhythm 
of  the  music.  If  she's  with  a  date,  she  leauo 
against  him. 

When  Linda  first  came  to  Emporia,  one  of 
her  old  boyfriends  from  Kansas  City  used  to 
come  out  to  visit.  He's  married  now  and 
Linda's  current  escorts  are  usually  students 
around  her  own  age,  both  rehabs  and  ABs 
She  dates  only  occasionally,  but  finds  that 
men  tend  to  be  more  considerate  than  before, 
something  she  thinks  may  be  attributable  to 
maturity.  Nina  and  her  finance  often  invUe 
Linda  out  for  a  night  on  the  town.  "But  often 
she  doesn't  want  to  come,"  says  Nina,  "claiin- 
ing  that  she'll  Jtist  be  a  nuisance." 

Linda  enjoys  her  social  life,  but  doesn't 
lose  sight  of  her  hirhest  priorities— getting 
her  degree  and  battling  agains*.  MS.  In  1970, 
she  went  to  Washington  to  formally  appoint 
Mrs.  Nixon  as  campaign  chairman  of  the  MS 
fund-raising  drive,  and  last  faU  the  partici- 
pated in  the  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  So- 
ciety convention  In  Miami.  Linda  also  ad- 
dresses state  and  local  groups  and  recently 
traveled  to  Cleveland  for  the  statewide  meet- 
ing of  the  Ohio  Jaycees  and  their  announce- 
ment that  they  were  adopting  MS  as  their 
annual  project. 
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Tbeee  few  momeuts  Lluda  cau  gather  to- 
gether and  generously  label  "spare  time"  are 
often  spent  In  reading  books  on  nutrition 
and  exercise — two  areas  that  are  vital  to  her 
life.  Memories  are  Important,  too,  for  Linda, 
and  she's  finally  startng  now  to  gather  to- 
gether all  the  pictures  and  mementos  that 
will  tell  the  story  of  her  life.  She  stops  fot 
a  moment  and  pulls  out  the  photo  of  herself 
taken  for  the  Miss  Universe  contest.  "I  was 
a  very  self-centered  person  then.  Frivolous, 
concerned  only  with  myself.  It  would  nejier 
have  occurred  to  me  to  aid  old  people  or,i«ie 
handicapped,"  she  admits.  "But  my  experi- 
ence with  MS  has  matured  me.  I  wauVfo  work 
V,  ith  others."  And  so,  twice  switching  majors, 
she  has  decided  to  beconie  a  teacher  and, 
after  becoming  hivolved  with  the  campus 
Handlcappted  Students  Group,  Is  running  for 
vice-president  of  the  organization. 

Sure  I  have  my  doubts,  but  I  can't  afford 
to  dwell  on  them, "  she  explains.  "I  read  a  lot 
of  Inspirational  literature,  like  Dr.  Norman 
Vincent  Peale,  and  that  helps." 

"There  are  so  many  people  now  battling 
against  MS,"  says  Linda,  "that  I  feel  we're 
very  close  to  understanding  the  cause."  She 
shares  her  hopes  with  Sylvia  Lawry,  founder 
and  executive  director  of  the  National  Mul- 
tiple Sclerosis  Society,  and  the  thousands  of 
members  across  the  country.  Twenty-seven 
years  ago,  MS  victims  and  their  families  had 
no  one  to  turn  to  for  counsel  and  aid.  Miss 
Lawry.  whose  brother  was  an  MS  patient,  ran 
a  four-line  ad  In  the  New  York  Times  asking 
anyone  who  had  recovered  from  the  disease 
to  contact  the  listed  box  number.  The  mall 
brought  no  word  of  a  cure,  only  hundreds 
of  letters  asking  for  the  same  answer.  The 
response  was  so  overwhelming  that  the 
NMS8  was  established  to  promote  research 
and  care.  Today,  there  are  more  than  200 
chapters  located  throughout  the  country. 
No  one  knows  better  than  their  members 
the  agony  of  the  quest  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  problems. 

Since  the  first  written  description  of  mul- 
tiple sclerosis  was  recorded  nearly  150  years 
ago  by  a  young  Englishman  who  was  keeping 
a  diary  of  his  own  »j-mptoms,  scientists  have 
searched  for  the  cause  of  MS.  Diet,  vltAoSHT^ 
deficiencies,  soil  composition,  lunllght  or  the 
lack  of  It  were  all,  at  one  time  or  another, 
thought  to  be  the  culprit.  The  search  baa 
so  far  been  fruitless. 

Today,  however,  scientists  have  reason  to 
believe  that  multiple  sclerosis  could  be 
caused  ■  by  a  virus.  Researchers  in  England 
and  Australia  have  detected  suspicious  viral 
bodies  In  MS  patients.  And  Hilary  Koprow- 
skl.  MJ3.,  director  of  the  Wlstar  Institute  In 
Philadelphia,  recently  succeeded  In  Isolating 
a  para-lnfluenza  virus  that  may  be  Involved. 

Unfortunately,  simply  finding  a  viral  agent 
does  not  solve  the  problem.  According  to  Dr. 
Kc^rowskl,  the  virus  may  not  actually  at- 
tack the  myelin  Itself.  Instead,  he  suggests,  it 
may  somehow  alter  the  signals  that  alert  the 
body's  defensive  forces,  the  Immune  system 
which  attacks  foreign  matter.  As  a  result, 
the  immune  sy.item  destroys  the  very  terri- 
tory it  is  supposed  to  defend — the  myelin 
sheath. 

The  geographical  distribution  studies  of 
MS  add  support  to  the  viral  theory.  "There 
Is,"  points  out  Dr.  Dean,  "an  Interesting 
parallel  between  the  epidemiology  of  multi- 
ple sclerosis  and  that  of  poliomyelitis." 
Populations  with  high  standards  of  domestic 
hygiene  also  run  a  greater  risk  of  contracting 
MS,  while  those  with  lower  standards  of  hy- 
giene run  a  lesser  risk,  leavUig  scientists  like 
Dr.  Deau  to  conclude  that  MS  Is  a  virus  in- 
fection of  childhood,  one  of  the  little  under- 
stood "slow"  or  latent  agents  that  lie  dor- 
mant for  years  before  attacking  the  body. 

The  mystery  of  multiple  sclerosis  is  still  to 
b«  imraveled,  but  at  least  part  of  the  an- 
swer Is  never  to  lose  hope.  As  of  January  1, 
1S>78,  the  NM8S  has  committed  four-and-a- 


half  million  dollars  in  research  funds  to  some 
71  institutions  and  scientists  throughout  the 
world  for  work  in  Immunology,  virology,  bio- 
chemistry, epidemiology,  &nd  many  other 
scientific  fields.  This  money,  which  will 
cover  some  projects  through  1974,  comes 
from  private  foundations,  corporations,  and 
the  general  public,  which  contributes  the 
largest  share.  Last  October,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment finally  added  Its  support  to  the 
fight  with  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Multiple  Sclerosis.  According 
to  Sylvia  Lawry,  this  is  one  step  forward  In 
the  struggle  to  "produce  the  kind  of  results 
we've  been  seeking  for  so  long." 

All  the  triumphs,  no  matter  how  seemingly 
large  or  small,  will  lead  to  the  defeat  of  MS. 
But  even  If  a  cure  is  found,  it  will  not  help 
Linda  Light — and  she  knows  this.  Often,  like 
any  roommate  of  long  standing,  she  sits  up 
late  talking  with  her  friend  Nina,  sharing 
her  confidences  and  disappointments.  It  Is 
then,  in  the  privacy  of  the  solitary  night, 
that  any  tears  to  be  cried  must  surely  be 
cried.  It's  difficult,  says  Nina,  to  fathom  the 
depths  of  Linda's  occasional  depressions. 
"Because,"  Nina  says,  "I'm  not  in  the  chair." 

"But  I  think  her  attitudes  are  changing. 
I  think  Linda  really  wants  to  start  her  life 
all  over  again." 


THE  MARYLAND  MOTHER  OF  THE 
YEAR  AWARD 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Mrs.  Esta  Hyre  Fox,  of  Lutherville,  Md., 
was  named  the  Maryland  Mother  of  the 
yesu-.  To  mark  this  significant  honor, 
Maryland's  poet  Laureate,  Vincent  God- 
frey Bums,  composed  a  poem  on  the 
occasion,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wkat  Docs  It  Mean  To  Be  a  Mother? 
(A  poem  for  a  wonderful  mother.  Esta  Hyre 

Fox.   Maryland   Mother  of  the  Year,   May 

the  3.  1973.  by  Vincent  Godfrey  Bums,  poet 

laureate  of  Maryland) 
1 
What  does  It  mean  to  be  a  mother. 

To  endure  agony  to  bear  a  life? 
It  means  to  be  more  than  any  other 

A  victor  over  all  pain  and  strife  1 

3 

How  does  It  feel  In  that  moment  of  grace? 

Will  my  precious  baby  be  girl  or  boy? 
The   time   when   first   she   sees   her   baby's 
face — 

Oh  what  a  moment  of  wonderful  Joy! 

3 

A  mother  gives  of  abundant  treasures — 
As  bountiful  as  her  God  above — 

Placing  first  all  her  children's  pleasures. 
With  gentle  healing  and  patient  lore  I 

4 

Patience  and  tenderness  light  all  her   days — 

These    are    the    qualities    this   sad    world 
needs — 
The  heart  of  a  mother  who  kneels  and  prays. 

Asking  God's  help  for  unselfish  deeds! 
s 
Sweeter  than  In  the  honeycomb. 

Or  aU  that  grows  from  the  earth  and  sod. 
Like  holy  Mary,  within  her  womb. 

She  cradles  a  blessed  child  of  God! 


UTAH'S  DIXIE  PROJECT  GOES 
LOCAL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
spoken  many  times  in  the  Senate  about 
the  proposed  Dixie  reclamation  project 


for  Washington  County  in  southern 
Utah,  discussing  at  length  the  monu- 
mental pioneer  efforts  dating  from  1868 
by  which  local  residents  had  sought  to 
divert  and  store  the  waters  of  the  Virgin 
and  Santa  Clara  Rivers  at  flood  times 
and  put  them  to  beneficial  use. 

When  the  Federal  project  was  au- 
thorized, in  1964,  by  a  bill  which  I  had 
introduced,  there  was  great  rejoicing. 
After  almost  a  hundred  years  of  struggle 
and  sweat,  it  appeared  that  the  Dixie 
project — so  named  because  the  area  it 
would  serve  once  grew  cotton,  and  Is 
knowTi  as  Utah's  Dixie — it  would  at  last 
become  a  reality.  Construction  funds  in 
the  amount  of  $1,500,000  were  appropri- 
ated in  1965. 

But  the  Dixie  project  has  been  beset 
with  one  difficulty  after  another.  Three 
possible  reservoir  sites  on  the  Virgin 
River  !iave  been  investigated  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  and  two  of  them 
abandoned,  either  because  of  excessive 
leakage  in  the  highly  fractured  subsur- 
face formation  or  because  of  sedimenta- 
tion and  spillway  problems.  In  1969,  the 
Dixie  project  had  to  be  reauthorized, 
because  of  accelerating  costs. 

Finally,  in  1972,  the  Bureau  found  a 

satisfactory  ofTstream  site  in  the  Warner 

Valley,  and  it  appeared  that  the  Dixie 

pioject,  at  long  last,  was  fully  feasible 

-smW  could  be  built. 

However,  when  it  came  time  to  nego- 
tiate a  water  repayment  contract  based 
on  the  costs  of  constructing  the  dam  at 
the  new  site,  the  Washington  County 
Conservancy  District  advised  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  tliat  neither  the  city  of 
St.  George  nor  the  State  of  Utah  would 
enter  into  a  repayment  contract  for 
mimlcipal  and  industrial  water  at  the 
prices  proposed  by  the  Bureau.  The  years 
of  effort  to  build  the  Federal  project  col- 
lapsed, and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
subsequently  closed  its  St.  George  Dixie 
project  office. 

But  though  the  Federal  project  ap- 
peared dead,  the  pioneer  spirit  of  the 
Dixie  residents  was  far  from  quenched. 
Now  they  have  come  up  with  a  new 
plan — a  non-Federal,  revised  version  of 
the  Dixie  project,  to  be  called  the  Wash- 
ington County  project,  and  to  be  built 
with  financial  assistance  from  a  power 
project  Jointly  owned  by  the  Nevada 
Power  Co.  and  the  city  of  St.  George.  The 
Utah  State  Board  of  Water  Resources 
has  been  asked  for  assistance  in  imple- 
menting this  local  plan. 

The  project  would  be  considerably 
smaller  than  the  Buieau  of  Reclamation 
proposal  and  makes  no  attempt  to 
"maximize  development"  of  the  avail- 
able water  resource,  as  the  Bureau  plan 
did,  but  only  to  provide  a  high  degree  of 
utilization  of  the  water  available.  It 
would  provide  firm  additional  supply  of 
43,500  acre-feet  of  water  per  year  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  It  would  satisfy  present 
irrigation  shortages  along  tlie  Virgin 
River  estimated  at  about  8,500  acre-feet 
per  year,  provide  10,000  acre-feet  of 
water  for  power  production,  and  25,000 
acre-feet  to  meet  expanded  irrigation, 
future  municipal  and  industrial  uses,  and 
recreation  uses,  each  year. 

While  I  regret  that,  after  so  many 
years  of  hard  work,  on  the  part  of  so 
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many  people,  the  Federal  project  was 
found  too  costly,  I  am  delighted  that 
Washington  County  continues  to  pui'sue 
its  long -sought  goal.  There  are  some  en- 
vii-c«imental  and  other  problems  to  be 
worked  out — but  I  am  confident  that 
work  them  out  they'^ill. 

I  commend  my  good  friends,  Wayne 
Wilson,  chairman  of  the  Washington 
County  Water  Conservancy  District; 
Rudger  McArthur,  St.  George  public 
works  director;  and  the  other  water  lead- 
ers in  Washington  Coimty  for  their  im- 
quenchable  spirit,  and  I  stand  ready  to 
help  them  in  any  way  I  can.  The  fact 
that  Dixie  project  has  not  "gone  under" 
but  has  Just  "gone  local"  is  one  of  the 
best  pieces  of  news  I  have  had  in  a  long 
time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  news 
story  which  appeared  in  the  Deseret 
News  of  June  5  entitled  "New  Dam  May 
Control  the  Virgin  River"  be  printed  In 
the  Record.  It  will  give  my  colleagues 
full  information  on  the  brave,  new  water 
development  plans  astir  in  WashUigton 
County,  Utah,  and  demonstrate,  far  bet- 
ter than  I  can,  the  spirit  and  determina- 
tion of  the  people  who  live  there. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
stoi^y  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

New  Dam  May  Contbol  VmciN  IU\'Eii 
(By  Bod  Decker  and  Bill  Heaton) 

St.  Geobge. — A  new  coal  fired  electric 
power  plant  may  provide  the  wherewithal  to 
dam  and  finally  control  the  Virgin  River 
which  flows  through  Utah's  Dixie. 

"For  most  of  my  life  I  have  worked  to  help 
develop  a  way  to  control  and  use  our  mav- 
erick run-off  water,"  Wayne  Wilson,  chair- 
man of  Washington  County  Water  Conserv- 
atory District  said.  "I  feel  we  are  nearer  that 
goal  now  than  we  have  ever  been." 

A  river  of  floods  and  droughts,  the  Virgin 
has  co-existed  uneasily  with  men  since  pio- 
neer times.  "The  fight  against  the  river  was 
as  certain  as  death,"  Andrew  K.  Larsen  wrote 
in  "Agricultural  Pioneering  In  the  Virgin 
Klver  Basin." 

The  original  settlers  of  St.  George  were 
not  even  permanently  encamped  when  the 
river  first  flooded  them  oUjt.  Even  now,  dur- 
ing the  wet  part  of  the  year,  thunder  show- 
ers carry  off  the  topsoll.  Dry  washes  which 
cut  Jaggedly  across  the  landscape  fill  sud- 
denly with  foaming  brown  water,  and  farm- 
ers watch  as  the  water  froths  past  fields  and 
towns  to  drain  Into  the  Colorado  and  be  lost. 

Then,  during  the  torrid  summers,  crops 
wither  for  lack  of  the  water  which  cannot 
be  stored  from  the  wet  seasons. 

"We've  got  plenty  of  water,"  Wilson  said. 
"What  we  need  Is  storage." 

When  the  federal  government  began  finan- 
cing reclamation  projects  on  western  rivers, 
citizens  from  Utah's  Dixie  asked  for  a  dam  on 
the  Virgin.  For  40  years  they  coaxed  and 
cajoled.  The  government  named  the  proposed 
public  works  the  "Dixie  Project",  and  spent 
$2.5  million  on  studies,  but  it  never  built  a 
dam. 

Wilson  and  other  Dixie  water  men  have 
now  pinned  their  hopes  on  a  plan  involving 
the  Utah  State  Board  of  Water  Resources,  the 
City  of  St.  George,  the  Washtagton  County 
Water  Conservancy  District  and  Nevada 
Power  Co. 

Engineering  studies  are  in  process,  govern- 
ment permits  have  been  applied  for.  financ- 
ing seems  to  be  available.  The  largest  re- 
maining question  is  the  effect  of  the  project 
on  the  environment. 

If  successful,  the  plan  would  meet  culinary 
water  needs  in  Dixie  for  the  next  60  y«an. 
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Wilson  said.  It  would  lengthen  the  farmers* 
short  growing  season  and  provide  revenue 
from  power  area  for  other  smaller  projects 
on  tributaries  to  the  Virgin.  "We'll  get  Just 
about  everything  out  of  this  we  would  have 
got  out  of  the  Dixie  Project,"  he  noted. 

Although  the  details  have  yet  to  be  worked 
out,  the  general  outlines  of  the  plan  are 
clear.         i    \ 

A  dam  w«i  be  built  In  Warner  Valley  about 
12  miles  southeast  of  St.  George.  No  water 
flows  year-round  through  the  valley  so  water 
from  the  Virgin  vrtll  be  fed  into  the  reservoir 
by  means  of  a  canal. 

The  Hurricane  Ditch,  which  has  been  in 
service  since  plonee:-  times,  will  be  enlarged 
and  lengthened  to  transport  water  from  the 
Virgin  above  LaVerkin  to  Warner  Valley,  a 
distance  of  abo\»t  22  miles. 

The  dam  will  be  170  feet  high  and  back 
up  35.000  to  45.000  acre- feet  of  water.  To- 
gether with  the  canal,  It  will  cost  about  $13 
million,  according  to  cvirrent  projections. 

Near  the  dam,  a  500  megawatt  power  plant 
would  be  built.  The  plant  would  use  about 
10,000  acre-feet  of  water  a  year  from  the 
resenrolr  for  steam  and  cooling. 

The  power  company  already  owns  rights 
to  millions  of  tons  of  coal  near  Alton,  Kane 
County.  An  open  pit  mine  will  be  built  there 
to  extract  the  coal,  which  will  be  crushed, 
mixed  with  water  to  form  a  "sliury",  and 
pumped  through  a  pipeline  about  70  miles  to 
the  plaint. 

Present  cost  estimates  for  the  plant  are 
$150  million,  but  John  Glbbs.  vice  president 
of  Nevada  Power,  says  that  figure  Is  prob- 
ably low  as  power  plant  construction  costs 
are  rising  at  about  six  percent  per  year.  The 
first  of  two  units  of  the  plant  Is  scheduled 
for  completion  by  the  end  of  1977.  if  all  goes 
well. 

St.  George  will  receive  125  megawatts  from 
the  output  of  the  plant.  The  rest  will  be 
conducted  by  power  line  to  the  Las  Vegas 
area  and  sold. 

The  need  for  power  In  St.  George  is  more 
pressing  than  the  need  for  water,  though  per- 
haps of  lesser  long-term  significance.  The 
town's  present  peak  use  limit  is  under  17 
megawatts.  Population  has  Increased  from 
10.080  to  12,000  since  the  1970  census  and 
future  growth  seems  likely.  More  power  is 
needed  to  accommodate  newcomers. 

Water  righta  on  the  Virgin  River  have  been 
appropriate  in  trust  by  the  Utah  Board  of 
Water  Resources.  Last  March,  the  board  en- 
dorsed the  concept  of  the  dam  and  power 
plant. 

"We're  really  excited  about."  said  Daniel 
Lawrence,  director  of  the  board.  The  water 
rights  may  be  assigned  to  the  Washington 
Covmty  Water  Conservancy  District  which 
would  then  sell  water  to  the  power  company. 

StiU  in  negotiations  between  St  George. 
the  power  company,  the  water  board  and 
the  conservancy  district  is  the  question  of 
who  wlU  pay  what  to  get  the  project  going. 
Most  of  the  money  will  be  put  up  by  Nevada 
Power. 

St.  George  and  the  Water  Conservancy 
District  may  sell  bonds  to  provide  their  share 
of  project  exjjenses,  said  Wilson. 

"The  NevaJda  Power  people  are  not  hard  to 
deal  with,"  Lawrence  reports,  and  most  par- 
ticipants believe  the  question  of  money  wlU 
be  satisfactorily  resolved. 

Less  tractable  is  the  problem  of  environ- 
mental effecta.  Rudger  McArthur.  St.  George 
pxibllc  works  director,  claims  the  plant  will 
put  out  less  pollution  than  the  city  dump 
now  does.  Officials  of  Nevada  Power  are  more 
cautious. 

James  H.  Zornes,  vice  president  In  charge 
of  environmental  protection,  said  the  com- 
pany will  aim  to  build  a  plant  with  no  visible 
emissions.  He  notes  that  technology  in  the 
field  of  emission  control  Is  changing  rrpldly, 
and  the  company  is  now  experimenting  with 


several  types  of  scrubbers  which  would  clean 
the  gasses  as  they  leave  the  furnace. 

Zornes  pointed  out  jthat  emission  standards 
in  Clark  County,  Nevada,  where  the  company 
now  operates  a  large  plant,  are  stlffer  than 
those  ne  ir  St.  George,  and  he  is  confident  the 
company  can  hieet  Ut.ih's  emission  standards. 

Lloyd  Gordon.  Cedar  City,  executive  direc- 
tor of  citizens  Interested  In  Saving  Southern 
Utah's  Environment  (ISSUE)  said  no  analy- 
sis has  yet  been  made  of  the  coal  the  plant 
v.'lll  burn  to  see  what  gasses  it  will  give  oH. 
Such  analysis  Is  now  in  process  by  scientlsta 
working  for  ISSUE  as  weU  as  by  power  com- 
pany experts.  UntU  he  see  the  figiues,  Gor- 
don says  he  is  swipiclous  of  pollution  con- 
trol claims  made  on  behalf  of  the    plant. 

Marga  Raskin,  Salt  Lake  City,  of  the  Sierra 
Club  opposes  the  plant. 

"It  will  use  Utah's  water,  Utah's  coal  and 
pollute  Utah's  air,"  she  notes.  "And  most  of 
the  power  wlU  go  to  Nevada."  Together  with 
power  plauta  which  have  already  been  con- 
structed In  the  Southwest,  Mrs.  Raskin  be. 
licves  the  plant  may  lead  to  severe  deieriora- 
t  loii  of  tlie  air  in  the  region. 


NEW  U.S.  APPROA(^H  TO  LATIN 

AMERICA 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  speech  I  delivered  before 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
the  Americas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
OS  follows: 

New  U-S.  Approach  to  Latin  America 
(Speech  of  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits) 

There  Is  a  new  U.S.  Interest  in  Latin  Amer- 
ican relations  as  has  been  signalled  by  Sec- 
retary Rogers'  recently  concluded  trip  to 
Latin  America  and  by  the  announcement 
that  a  visit  by  President  Nixon  is  in  the 
offing. 

These  travel  plans  are  significant  in  that 
they  seem  to  be  accompanied  by  a  shift  of 
U.S.  policy  towards  Latin  America  from  what 
has  been  characterized  as  a. low  profile  pol- 
icy— approaching  a  non-policy — to  a  more 
active  Involvement. 

In  this  regard,  U.S.  policy  towards  Latin 
American  economic  integration  Is  a  para- 
mount Importance.  For  those  of  us  who  have 
long  favored  the  economic  integration  of 
Latin  America  and  have  been  concerned 
about  the  perhaps  excessive  recent  empha- 
sis in  U.S.  policy  on  bilateral  relations  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  Individual  nation  states 
of  Latin  America,  Secretary  Rogers'  visit  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  Andean  Pact  on  May 
16,  1973  must  be  viewed  as  an  important 
signal. 

During  this  visit  and  in  addressing  the 
members  of  the  Andean  Pact  Junta  and  later 
in   Bogota.  Secretary   Rogers  stated: 

".  .  .  our  policy  Is  to  encourage  regional 
cooperation  ...  In  some  cases,  such  as  the 
0.\S,  regional  cooperation  involves  the  U.ilted 
States.  But  we  also  favor  regional  coopera- 
tion not  Involving  participation  by  the 
United  States.  Tlius  we  welcome  growing  re- 
gional efforts  as  In  the  Central  .\merlcan 
Common  Market,  the  Andean  Pact  and  Uie 
Caribbean." 

In  my  opinion  tlils  eniphasls  on  regional 
Integration  does  represent  a  policy  shift  Z'o 
Indicate  Uie  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
one  year,  I  ask  your  Indulgence  as  I  quote 
from  a  speech  I  made  exactly  one  year  earlier 
than  Secretary  Rogers'  statement  and  visit. 
On  May  16.  1972  in  a  speech  entitled  The 
Crises  Facing  Regional  Integration  in  the 
Americas,  and  after  strongly  supporting 
greater  emphasis  on  Latin  American  inte- 
gratlou  I  stated: 
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"Over  the  short  term  I  share  the  view  that 
Dr.  Joseph  Grunwald  put  forward  In  his  per- 
ceptive new  book,  Latin  Xmertn^i  Economic 
Integration  and  U.S.  Policy,  that  the  United 
States,  because  of  the  Vietnam  War  and  the 
Congress'  attitude  towards  foreign  aid,  waa 
In  no  position  to  make  substantial  and  def- 
inite commitments  in  support  of  Latin 
American  Integration!" 
I  then  stated 

"I  would  like  to  add  that  these  factors  con- 
straining U.S.  policy  are  not  likely  to  alter 
significantly  over  at  least  the  short  run.  New 
bl-lateral  and  multilateral  aid  programs  re- 
main- In  deep  trouble  in  the  Congress,  trade 
preferences  remain  down  the  road  as  long 
as  the  present  protectionist  mood  persists 
and  there  Is  an  emphasis  In  the  Administra- 
tion on  bl-lateral  relations  rather  than  more 
ambitious  Integration  plans." 

Today,  In  light  of  the  Rogers  visit  and 
Blnce  generalized  trade  preferences  for  tha 
countries  of  the  developing  world  have  been 
Included  in  the  Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973, 
my  May,  1972  remarks  may  have  been  too 
pessimistic.  In  this  regard,  I  also  note  that 
the  Group  of  Twenty  is  making  progress  on 
the  monetary  front  on  Issues  of  interest  to 
the  developing  world  and  that  the  concept  of 
an  SDR-development  assistance  "link"  has 
moved  further  down  the  road  towards  world 
acceptance. 

This  again  represents  progress  and  givei 
meaning  (though  not  yet  fulfillment)  to  an- 
other pledge  Secretary  Rogers  made  in  Bogota 
when  he  said: 

"The  United  States  intends  to  give  sub- 
stantial support  to  Latin  American  efforts  to 
assure  a  decent  life  to  all  the  citizens  of  the 
hemisphere." 

In  this  regard,  I  believe  the  Congress  will 
do  its  part.  In  the  hearings  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the  Trade 
Reform  Act  of  1973,  the  generalized  prefer- 
ence titles  have  support  and  have  not  been 
the  focus  of  critical  attention.  With  tha 
gifted  leadership  of  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills, 
I  am  optimistic  that  these  provisions  will 
pass  the  House  and  thus  have  a  good  chance 
to  become  law.  '    , 

I  am  also  encouraged  by  the  very  recent 
Initiative  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  re-structure  our  bl-lateral  assist- 
ance program  towards  the  end  of  establish- 
ing an  Export  Development  Credit  Pund  to 
finance  exports  of  U.S.  goods  at  low  Interest 
rates  and  easy  repayment  terms  to  the 
world's  economically  poorest  nations.  In 
addition  to  this  fund,  remaining  bl-lateral 
development  assistance  would  be  channeled 
Into  such  areas  as  food,  rural  development, 
population  control,  and  health  and  educa- 
tion while  the  multilateral  lending  institu- 
tions would  be  deemed  a  proper  source  for 
financing  major  Infra-structure  projects 
such  as  transportation  and  power. 

Now  I  am  not  saying  that  it  Is  certain 
that  this  new  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee approach  will  carry,  but  I  am  saying 
^It  Is  a  positive  and  welcome  approach  which 
creatively  addresses  an  area  which  In  the 
recent  past  has  been  characterized  by  a  gen- 
erally negative  Congressional  reaction. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  soon  will 
aLso  address  Itself  to  19th  century  anachro- 
nisms in  our  laws  as  they  relate  to  develop- 
ment assistance.  I  refer  to  amendinents  such 
as  the  Hlckenlooper  amendment  to  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  and  the  Gonzales  amend- 
ment to  the  bills  funding  the  International 
Financial  Institutions.  This  legislation  man- 
dates an  aid  cutoff  of  a  negative  U.S.  vote  on 
a  loan,  in  the  case  of  outstanding  Invest- 
ment disputes.  I  suggest  that  the  business 
community  should  make  key  members  of 
the  Congress  aware  that  such  Infiexlble  and 
mandating  legislation  serves  neither  our 
broader  national  Interest  In  terms  of  our  re- 
lations with  Latin  America  nor  our  business 
Interests.  Such  legislation  is  a  continuing 
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and  unnecessary  Irritant  to  good  bi-lateral 
relations  with  nations  adversely  affected  by 
these  laws. 

These  comments  led  me  Into  an  area  that 
I  would  like  to  discuss  In  slightly  great- 
er detail  and  this  concerns  the  future  role 
of  private  foreign  Investment  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. I  have  little  doubt  that  on  all  our  minds 
is  the  recent  decision  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  to  give  $1  mUllcn  in  goods  to 
worthy  Argentine  Institutions  as  the  result 
of  the  extortionist  demands  of  Argentine 
terrorists  after  two  Ford  executives  in  Ar- 
gentina were  shot. 

Clearly  this  could  be  the  prelude  to  a  new 
type  of  international  terror  by  ransom  aimed 
at  the  International  business  community. 
What  often  Is  not  recognized  is  that  such 
terrorist  tactics  serve  poorly  those  very  seg- 
ments of  the  society — the  economically  and 
socially  depressed  or  oppressed — which  have 
the  most  to  gain  from  economic  stability  and 
economic  growth  which  Is  threatened  by  the 
acts  of  terrorism. 

But  let  us  not  underestimate  the  appeal 
to  the  "m?irglnal  man"  of  Latin  America  of 
this  Ford  case. 

The  Robin  Hood  legend  is  a  popular  leg- 
end in  our  societies — the  glamorous  bandit 
who  takes  from  the  rich  to  give  to  the  poor. 
This  helped  explain  the  early  success  of  the 
Tupamaro  movement  In  Uruguay.  But  what 
is  overlooked  Is  that  such  tactics  disrupt 
the  economy  and  --ch  economic  disruption 
helps  insure  that  "marginal  men"  and  their 
children  remain  on  the  margin.  Public  and 
private  capital  Is  frightened  and  It  moves 
elsewhere;  Jobs  are  not  created,  production 
Is  not  Increased  but  reduced,  and  through 
this  destructive  cycle,  economic  and  politi- 
cal havoc  is  caused. 

A  key  concern  In  Latin  America  today  is 
the  high  rate  of  unemployment  and  the 
pcBslblllty  that  the  rapid  rate  of  population 
Increase  will  continue  to  outrun  the  capabil- 
ity of  many  of  the  countries  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica to  provide  Jobs.  In  turn,  those  who  can- 
not find  work  are  on  the  margin  of  any 
society. 

To  those  on  the  margin,  be  they  in  New 
York  City,  or  In  the  larger  Latin  American 
cities,  the  law  Is  often  viewed  as  an  op- 
pressor and  sometimes  felt  as  an  oppressor. 
I  have  always  viewed  one  of  the  fimctions 
of  the  middle  class  to  insure  that  the  law 
does  not  become  an  instrument  of  oppres- 
sion. It  would  be  my  hops  that  the  growing 
middle  classes  In  Latin  America  will  be  in- 
creasingly active  In  this  respect.  It  should 
also  become  the  function  of  the  new  middle 
class  to  create  conditions  that  insure  that 
the  marginal  men  and  women  of  Latin 
America  have  a  good  opportunity  for  fruit- 
ful Integration  Into  their  respective  societies. 
This  Is  the  only  effective  approach  to  con- 
ditions which  breed  desperate  acts  and  ter- 
rorism. Those  who  had  Insured  that  the 
Palestinian  refugees  would  never  have  the 
chance  to  leave  their  camps  and  Integrate 
into  a  viable  economic  and  political  struc- 
ture, have  had  a  diabolical  understanding  of 
this  principle. 

But  let  me  turn  from  this  disturbing  sub- 
ject to  a  foreign  Investment  topic  which 
continues  to  provide  me,  and  I  hope  many 
others,  with  grounds  for  hope.  I  refer  to  the 
fine  work  that  the  ADELA  continues  to  carry 
out  In  Latin  America  and  in  this  connection 
note  that  the  ADELA  concept  Is  now  opera- 
tive In  Asia  through  the  Private  Investment 
Corporation  of  Asia  and  in  Africa  through 
the  SIPIDA. 

The  Judgment  of  even  the  most  critical  of 
my  friends  has  been  that  ADELA's  contri- 
bution to  socio-economic  progress  In  Latin 
America,  while  hard  to  measure,  has  defi- 
nitely been  positive,  both  by  providing  funds 
for  projects  and  by  raising  the  general  level 
of  management  skills  through  Its  consulting 
as  well  as  its  employee  training  program. 


However,  let  me  also  say  at  the  outset  that 
I  am  under  no  Uluslons  that  there  is  a  real 
difficulty  in  combining  even  within  a  private 
profit-oriented  investor  group,  the  objectives 
of  furthering  ijoth  socio-economic  progress 
and  the  profit  motive  in  investing  in  viable 
new  projects  and  the  expansion  of  existing 
enterprises. 

Most  if  not  all  of  the  strain  between  man- 
agement, shareholders  and  boards  of  direc- 
tors has  been  caused  by  the  lack  of  clarity 
of  priority  of  objectives. 

If  you  look  at  the  lists  of  directors  you 
will  see  that  they  represent  investor  groups. 
Even  though  many  of  the  investors  msntally 
wrote  off  their  Investments  when  made,  their 
representative  directors  nevertheless  con- 
tinue to  press  the  managements  for  perform- 
ance, and  the  performance  most  easily  meas- 
ured Is  the  profit  performance.  Somehow 
socio-economic  Justification  is  not  adequate 
when  an  investment  made  by  an  ADELA  type 
company  In  a  developing  area  goes  sour,  nor. 
Indeed,  perhaps  Is  there  any  real  socio-eco- 
nomic Justification  for  makhig  bad  invest- 
ments. The  balance  between  these  objec- 
tives remains  the  challenge  for  each  of  the 
companies,  and  perhaps,  the  time  Is  ripe  for 
further  discussion  with  the  shareholder 
groups  and  with  managements,  to  clarify 
policy  within  the  broader  context  of  the 
need  for  closing  the  gap  which  continues  to 
widen  between  developing  and  developed 
countries,  as  was  done  at  the  time  of  found- 
ing these  Institutions. 

These  problems  of  priorities,  of  course,  are 
not  unique  to  ADELA.  They  are  found  In  all 
internitlonal  private  investment  concerns. 

I  ask  the  business  leaders  present  at  this 
meeting  to  give  their  serious  consideration 
to  this  question  of  the  balance  of  objectives. 
In  this  connection,  the  international  busi- 
ness community  also  should  be  reminded 
that  In  addition  to  highly  Important  trade 
and  tax  proposals  now  being  considered  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  are  reviewing 
the  programs  and  mandate  of  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation  In  the  con- 
text of  their  legislative  review  of  the  new 
Foreign  Assistance  authorization  bill.  Also, 
that  the  multi-national  corporation  and  Its 
operations  Is  Itself  under  Intensive  review 
in  the  tax  writing  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress and  by  a  special  Senate  subcommittee. 
My  question  Is  whether  in  view  of  the 
current  trend  of  thinking  In  our  country 
and  the  substantial  discussion  of  the  role 
of  multi-national  corporations  in  economic 
and  political  development,  the  time  has  not 
come  to  convene  an  International  conference 
of  ADELA  shareholders,  very  much  like  the 
one  in  Paris  In  January,  1962  which  resulted 
in  the  organization  of  ADEI^  as  a  business 
concern,  to  discuss  the  emerging  problems 
and  to  determine  whether  In  the  light  of 
changed  world  conditions  the  original  objec- 
tives should  be  re-affirmed  or  changed? 

I  would  very  much  like  to  hear  from  you 
on  this  suggestion. 


DEMOCRACY  AND  THE  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion mean  the  end  of  democracy  in  the 
United  States?  Foolish  as  this  question 
seems,  some  of  those  who  ^ppose  the 
Genocide  Convention  do  so  because  they 
believe  ratification  would  cause  the 
American  people  to  lose  rights  guaran- 
teed them  under  the  Constitution. 

To  decide  if  there  is  any  basis  for  this 
fear,  consider  the  other  nations  which 
are  democracies  and  which  have  ratified 
the  Genocide  Convention. 
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Both  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada 
have  ratified  the  convention.  Citizens  of 
these  nations  have  rights  very  similar  to 
those  granted  19  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Both  CAnada  and  the  United 
Kingdom  guarantee  freedom  of  speech, 
press,  religion,  assembly,  and  the  right 
to  a  fair  trial  by  an  impartial  jiuy. 

Canada  has  been  a  party  to  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  since  1952.  England 
ratified  in  1970.  No  Canadian  or  British 
citizen  has  been  extradited  for  genocide. 
No  Canadian  or  British  citizen  has  had 
his  freedom  of  speech  abridged  because 
of  this  convention.  No  Canadian  or 
British  citizen  has  been  denied  his  right 
to  a  fair  trial  because  his  coimtry  rati- 
fied the  Genocide  Convention. 

The  convention  has  not  threatened  or 
reduced  the  democratic  system  of  gov- 
ernment in  these  covmtries.  It  is  reason- 
able to  believe  that  it  will  not  do  so  in 
the  United  States.  Rather,  the  Genocide 
Convention  will  protect  the  people  of 
Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States  from  the  prospect  of  mass 
murder.  Instead  of  denying  freedom,  it 
will  increase  freedom  by  helping  to  pro- 
tect the  greatest  freedom  of  all — the 
freedom  to  live. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  upon  the  Senate 
to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  with- 
out delay. 

THE  U.S.  PRESENCE  IN  THAILAND 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
former  Minister  to  Thailand,  Thanat 
Khoman.  who  negotiated  the  original 
U.S.  base  agreements  there,  has  written 
an  important  article  which  appears  In 
the  editorial  pages  of  the  June  7,  1973, 
New  York  Times.  Thanat  Khoman  rep- 
resents a  significant  opinion  in  Thailand 
and  his  views  deserve  the  respect  and 
consideration  of  the  U.S.  Government 
and  all  those  involved  in  the  Southeast 
Asia  conflict.  According  to  Thanat  Kho- 
man. the  United  States  hsis  violated  the 
cease-fire  agreements  and  international 
law.  He  argues  that  from  a  prswitlcal 
standpoint  the  bombing  has  failed  be- 
cause "manmade  weapons  alone  are  in- 
su£Qcient  to  decide  the  outcome  of  a  wsu* 
in  which  human  beings  play  a  major 
part." 

Thanat  Khoman's  conclusion  deserves 
the  closest  study  and  consideration  by 
the  Congress  and  the  administration: 

In  my  opinion,  now  is  the  time  for  both 
the  United  States  and  Thailand  to  cast  off 
the  cold  war  shackles  and  look  ahead  Into 
the  new  world  of  coexistence  and  peaceful 
cooperation.  Indeed,  our  two  countries  have 
much  worthier  objectives  to  work  for  than 
Just  one  using  the  other  as  a  launching  pad 
for  dropping  bombs  or  recruiting  "merce- 
naries" for  fighting  proxy  wars.  That  Is  why 
the  American  Congress,  thinking  as  many  of 
us  do  in  Thailand,  adopted  resolutions  un- 
mistakably expressing  views  and  aspirations 
which  are  fortunately  shared  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  Thai  people. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  arti- 
cle I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  REcoai)  at  the  ccmclasion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 


Indochina:  Tbe  Mobal  Difficulties 
(By  Thanat  Khoman) 

Bangkok.  Thailand. — ^WhUe  Europe  basks 
In  the  sun  of  detente  and,  in  the  United 
States,  people  breathe  more  easUy  after  the 
rapprochement  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  improved  Soviet  relations — devel- 
opments which  led  to  the  halt  of  hostUitloa 
In  Vietnam — Thailand  still  remains  bogged 
down,  neck-deep.  In  the  cold  war  quagmire 
because  of  a  massive  American  mUltary  pres- 
ence and  unwarranted  use  of  Thai  territory 
for  war  operations  In  Indochina. 

Why?  Despite  the  cease-fire  In  Vietnam 
and  the  return  of  the  American  prisoners  of 
war,  the  iJlnted  States  claims  that  Its  con- 
tinued military  presence  In  Thailand  and  air 
attacks  launched  from  Thai  territory  are 
necessary  to  ensiuw  strict  observance  of  the 
cease-fire  agreements.  This  explanation  is 
likewise  dutlfuUy  echoed  by  Thai  official 
circles.  The  question  is  wliether  this  conten- 
tion is  admissible  on  legal,  moral  and  prac- 
tical grounds. 

Under  the  cease-fire  agreements,  it  be- 
hooves the  signatories,  including  the  United 
States,  to  use  the  peace-keeping  machinery, 
notably  the  International  Commission  for 
Control  and  Supervision.  Or,  violatioiis  may 
be  referred  to  a  reconvened  peace  conference. 

By  any  legal  standard,  cease-fire  violations 
cannot  Justify,  stiU  less  exonerate.  Interna- 
tional law  violations.  These  have  been  caused 
by  aerial  bombings  originating  from  Thai- 
land by  American  forces.  This  matter  be- 
comes even  more  serious  for  my  country  since 
It  was  not  party  either  to  tlie  cease-fire 
agreements  or  the  Paris  conlereuce.  The  fact 
that  the  United  States  armed 'forces  have 
been  admitted  by  the  Thai  authorities  on  a 
verbal  basis,  wltliout  written  official  agree- 
ments specifying  the  purposes,  duration  and 
other  conditions  of  their  stay,  does  not  en- 
title them  to  commit  acts  of  war  against 
third  parties  with  which  Thailand  :s  not  in 
conflict.  By  so  doing,  they  implicate  vhe  host 
country  in  a  de  facto  state  of  war  without 
Its  consent  or  approval. 

Legally,  therefore,  the  United  States  au- 
thorities wiU  probably  have  to  face  respon- 
sibUlty  for  multiple  violations,  first,  against 
the  agreements  they  have  voluntarily  signed 
and,  second,  for  perpetrating  acts  of  war 
from  a  neutral  state  without  its  approval. 

Morally.  It  is  difficult  to  find  valid  explana- 
tions. American  prisoners  of  war  have  been 
safely  repatriated.  By  signing  the  cease-fire 
and  withdrawing  Its  troops,  the  United  States 
explicitly  recognized  the  end  of  its  mUitary 
role  in  Vietnam  and  Indochina.  This  would 
conform  to  the  policy  of  disengagement 
enunciated  at  Guam.  Now  the  United  States 
can  hardly  Invoke  the  right  of  self-defense. 
No  American  nationals  are  In  danger.  How, 
then,  can  the  United  States  Justify  its  cur- 
rent actions,  particularly  in  Cambodia?  No- 
where does  the  American  Constitution  pro- 
vide that  the  United  States  Is  duty-boimd 
to  ensure  the  survival  or  maintenance  In 
power  of  generals  and  marshals  In  various 
parts  of  the  world.  Obviously,  the  moral 
basis  is  sadly  lacking. 

From  the  practical  standpoint,  long  years 
of  intensive  employment  of  air  power,  ex- 
ceeding even  the  tonnage  of  World  War  n, 
should  clearly  indicate  that  man-made  weap- 
ons alone  are  insufficient  to  decide  the  out- 
come of  a  war  in  which  human  beings  play  a 
major  part.  Instead  of  continuing  bombing, 
the  United  States  could  more  usefully  pro- 
vide assistance  to  those  willing  to  fight  for 
their  survival  and  Independence.  If  people 
lack  that  wiU.  no  amount  of  bombs  can  save 
them.  In  Cambodia,  despite  sustained  bomb- 
ings. Communist  forces  are  ever  closer  to 
their  objectives. 

As  for  Thailand,  it  stands  to  gain  little,  tf 
anything,  politically,  economically  or  In 
security.  Serving  as  a  launching  pad  for  air 
war  casts  a  distinct  opprobrium  on  the  entire 


nation.  Plnanctally,  the  figure  of  $200  million 
cited  without  details  as  American  annual 
military  expenditures  here  is  doubtful,  to  say 
the  least.  Anyhow,  there  are  better  ways  to 
earn  a  living  than  depending  on  foreign 
soldiers'  spending  which  brings  a  sequel  of 
social  Ills,  moral  deterioration  and  economic 
disturbances. 

From  the  security  standpoint,  since  United 
States  forces  play  no  role  in  ova  Insurgency- 
problem,  they  do  not  enhance  our  security. 
On  the  contrary,  their  threatening  presence 
and  air  operations  caU  for  reprisals  and 
counterattacks  that  endanger  our  well-being. 
In  fact,  by  embroiling  relations  with  our 
neighbors,  Thailand's  position  is  unfavorably 
aflected  withotit  effective  help  from  allies, 
since  existing  treaty  obligations  provide  only 
for  "consultation"  which  may  or  may  not 
lead  to  any  concrete  action.  Concerning  re- 
gional security,  if  any  other  coilntry  feels 
that  its  security  is  served  by  having  foreign 
forces  stationed  on  its  territory,  Thailand 
should  promptly  concede  the  honor. 

In  my  opinion,  now  I:  the  time  for  both 
the  United  States  and  Thailand  to  cast  off 
the  cold  war  shackles  and  look  ahead  into  the 
new  world  of  coexistence  and  peaceful  co- 
operation. Indeed,  our  two  countries  have 
niuch  worthier  objectives  to  work  lor  than 
Just  one  using  the  other  as  a  launching  pad 
for  dropping  bombs  or  recruiting  "mer- 
cenaries" for  fighting  proxy  wars.  That  is 
w  .y  the  American  Congress,  thinking  as 
many  of  us  do  in  ThaUaud,  adopted  resolu- 
tions luimlstakably  expressing  views  and 
a.<^pii'ations  wliich  are  fortuiuktely  shared  by  a 
Inrge  number  of  the  Thai  people. 


ALCOHOLISM     AND     BEHAVIOR 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  an  aware-' 
ness  of  a  few  of  tlie  luiique  problems  that 
alcoholics  face  is  known  by  all  Ameri- 
cans. But  in  our  alcohol-oriented  society 
many  well-meaning  individuals  refuse  to 
see  the  full  impact  and  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem. Refusals  to  accept  alcoholism  as  an 
illness  are  common.  To  many,  the  alco-  j 
holic  is  an  individual  to  be  forgotten. 
Allien  he  is  remembered  it  is  with  ridi- 
cule and  derision.  The  heartache,  trag- 
edy, and  expense  as  a  result  of  alcohol 
abuse  is  to  many  just  another  statistic. 

On  May  10,  Dr.  Steven  J.  wr.H>y^,  . 
sistant  clinical  professor  of  medicine  and 
psychiatrj'  at  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity; and  Dr.  Peter  Steinglass,  head 
of  4Jie  clinical  program.  Laboratory  of 
Alcohol  Research.  National  Institute  on 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  presented 
an  intei"esting  and  informative  paper  en- 
titled "Interactional  Behavior  in  an  Al- 
coholic Community"  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Psychiatric  Associ- 
ation. The  paper  was  the  result  of  many 
interviews  by  the  autliors  taken  over  a 
period  of  several  weeks  in  1972  with  al- 
coholics, law  enfoix:ement  officials,  alco- 
holic treatment  center  workers,  and  so- 
cial welfare  workers.  Th»  purpose  of  the 
paper  was  to  demonstrate  some  aspects 
of  the  "deviant  social  community"  of 
the  silcoholic  as  he  attempts  to  "pre- 
serve" his  community,  and  Uie  "distinct 
relationship"  of  the  alcoholic  commu- 
ity  "with  the  greater  conforming  com- 
munity." 

Although  the  study  was  done  in  Alex- 
andria. Va..  the  situation  Examined  is 
not  atypical.  Most  urbaiy  communities 
have  s'"i"«^''  "skid  row"  districts  that  in- 
clude a  rather  significant  alcoholic  pop- 
ulation. The  study  gives  Insight  into  what 
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a  "typical"  day  on  "skid  row"  Is  like. 
The  concomitant  human  and  physical 
waste  that  results  from  alcoholism  Is  evi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  Insightful 
study  by  Dr.  Wolln  and  Dr.  Steinglass  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iNTBlACnONAL     BEHAVIOR     IN     AN     AlCOROLIC 
COMMTJNITT 

(By  Dr.  Steven  J.  Wolln  and  Dr.  Peter 
Steinglass) 

A  TYPICAL  DAT  ON  SKID  KOW 

For  tho  alcoholic  resident  of  skid  row.  the 
typical  day  begins  between  6  and  7  ajn..  when 
be  wakes  up  to  Snd  yesterday's  alcohol  sup- 
ply exhausted  and  bis  body  experiencing  the 
onset  of  withdrawal  symptoms.  Despite  the 
repetitious  occurrence  of  this  experience,  he 
has  once  again  failed  to  keep  a  reserve  supply 
of  alcohol  to  ward  oS  the  Increasing  tremu- 
lousness,  anxiety  and  weakness  which  Is 
rapidly  besetting  him.  All  thoughts,  there- 
fore, turn  to  the  earliest  possible  acquisition 
of  the  deterrent  supply  of  alcohol. 

Since  he  is  often  penniless,  the  addict  will 
awaken  from  the  Jalopy  lot  or  the  cemetery 
or  his  boarding  house  room  or  the  bedroom 
In  a  family  aparcment  and  will  head  for  the 
primary  street  for  some  early  morning  pan- 
handling. 

At  7  a.m.,  the  manager  of  the  local  grocery 
store  will  arrive  to  open  his  shop  and  will 
invariably  be  greeted  by  a  group  of  men 
standing  on  the  corner  In  front  of  his  store, 
to  buy  the  7  percent  wine  that  the  grocery 
store  can  legally  sell;  and  although  the  store 
will  not  officially  open  until  8  a.m.,  the  man- 
agers will  sell  the  men  some  wine  earlier  than 
that  for  some  extra  consideration  or  because 
be  also  is  an  alcoholic  and  understands  their 
plight.  With  their  Initial  thirst  now 
quenched,  our  men  will  spread  out  ...  to  do 
more  serious  panhandling.  Some  of  the  men 
might  go  down  to  the  waterfront  or  the  local 
labor-pool  office  where  they  can  receive  part- 
time  employment.  ' 

By  10  a.m.,  small  groups  of  3  to  6  men  have 
begun  to  congregate  on  the  corner  near  the 
state  liquor  store.  Tliese  groups,  which  will 
form  and  then  break  up  numerous  times 
during  the  course  of  the  day,  providSa  major 
source  of  social  interaction  for  members  of 
the  skid-row  community.  Although  the  com- 
position of  such  a  group  Is  constantly  chang- 
ing, the  format  governing  its  formation.  Its 
operation,  and  its  dissolution  appears  to  be 
remarkably  reproducible: 

After  an  initial  period  of  conversation,  dur- 
ing which  time  each  member  of  the  group 
.  Identifies  himself  and  Justifies  his  Inclusion 
in  the  group,  money  is  pooled  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  bottle  of  liquor  or  wine.  Each, 
member's  contribution  to  the  pool  depends 
upon  his  financial  resoiu'ces  at  the  time  and 
seems  to  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  amount 
of  alcohol  he  will  drink  from  the  group  bottle 
after  It  has  been  purchased.  Following  the 
collection  of  money,  one  man  is  entrusted 
with  the  position  of  "runner".  He  will  now 
make  his  way  Into  the  state  liquor  store  and 
purchase  the  bottle.  When  the  purchase  has 
been  made,  the  runner  returns  to  the  group 
with  the  bottle  of  llquoFor  wine  wrapped  in  a 
brown  paper  bag.  which  he  has  stuck  Into 
his  overcoat  pocket.  The  bottle  is  turned  over 
to  the  group  which  then  proceeds  with  the 
ritual  of  consuming  the  alcohol.  Consump- 
tion may  take  plaee  at  the  same  street  corner 
where  they  have  been  congregating,  or  they 
may  retire  to  a  place  like  the  Jalopy  lot. 
Shortly  after  the  alcohol  has  been  drunk,  the 
group  splits  up  with  each  Individual  going 
off  to  obtain  more  money  via  panhandling 
or  to  his  family. 


Although  individual  alcoholic  persons  will 
also  purchase  individual  supplies  which  they 
can  consume  by  themselves  either  in  their 
rooms  or  on  the  streets,  the  "bottle  gang" 
remains  the  major  source  of  social  interac- 
tion for  these  men. 

As  the  day  progresses,  this  cycle  of  building 
up  resources,  forming  the  bottle  gang,  pur- 
chasing and  consuming  alcohol  and  breaking 
up  to  earn  more  money  occurs  repeatedly. 
Although  disruptions  occur  which  break  up 
the  routine,  such  as  an  intrusion  by  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  non-alcoholic  society  (the 
police ) ,  or  a  need  to  satisfy  a  basic  necessity 
of  life  such  as  shopping,  food,  etc.,  the  basic 
repetitidus  pattern  remains  remarkably  the 
same.  Levels  of  intoxication  may  fluctuate 
from  day  to  day  and  individual  drinking  pat- 
terns may  vary  within  the  group,  but  the 
basic  Interactional  behavior  seems  un- 
changed. Because  this  Interactional  behavior 
is  geared  so  much  towards  the  acquisition 
and  consumption  of  alcohol,  a  remark- 
able degree  of  stability  is  created  within 
the  skid  row  community.  The  cast  of  char- 
acters change,  the  individual  lives  are  cha- 
otic; yet,  the  basic  form  and  structure  of  the 
interactional  behavior,  on  the  level  of  the 
bottle  gang,  looks  remarkably  stable  from 
day  to  day. 

The  State  Liquor  Store,  as  the  local  repre- 
sentative of  the  government,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  the  society  as  a  whole,  plays 
a  crucial  and  Interesting  role  in  this  story. 
As  is  tr\ie  of  many  governmental  agencies, 
its  cold.  Impersonal  glass  window  is  un- 
adorned except  for  its  seal  and  registry  num- 
ber. Its  employees  resemble  state  troopers, 
wearing  a  uniform,  badge  and  often  sun- 
glasses. Racks  of  bottles  line  the  rear  half 
of  the  store  and  are  separated  from  the  pa- 
trons by  a  solid,  long  counter  which  also  pre- 
vents the  staff  from  mingling  with  customers 
or  from  observing  any  events  outside  their 
shop  window.  This  fact  is  crucial.  Since  a 
sign  over  the  head  of  the  salesman  indicates 
that  the  local  law  is  quite  explicit,  no  one 
who  appears  intoxicated  shall  be  sold  alco- 
holic beverages. 

This  physical  setting  sets  the  tone  for  the 
rest  of  skid  row.  To  purchase  alcohol,  not 
only  must  the  addict  panhandle,  but  he  must 
also  corral  someone  to  buy  the  bottle  for  him. 
Fortunately,  he  can  remain  on  this  corner  all 
day,  since  no  one  inside  the  store  can  see  him 
and  he  Is  usually  Ignored  by  the  police.  Simi- 
larly, the  store  Itself,  knowing  its  clientele, 
makes  little  pretense  of  its  intention  to  sup- 
ply alcohol  to  the  local  addicted  population. 
It  carries  cheap  wines  and  whiskeys  almost 
exclusively  and  remains  uncommercial  and 
\inlnvitlng.  So  the  day  proceeds  with  be- 
havior almost  entirely  geared  toward  the  ac- 
quisition and  consumption  of  alcohol.  The 
daily  routine  is  simple,  routinlzed  and  rigid. 
Available  options  for  behavior  seem  mini- 
mal. Human  life  has  been  reduced  to  a  re- 
markably low  level  of  complexity.  For  the 
Individual  living  in  this  society,  decisions 
are  easy  because  the  course  of  action  is  to 
such  a  great  extent  predetermined  by  the 
requirements  attendant  to  purchasing  alco- 
hol and  the  rules  for  how  one  must  consume 
it. 
Alcohol  as  an  organiser  of  object  relations 

Off  the  central  comer.  In  the  alleyways, 
unkept  lots  and  deserted  parking  areas  of 
the  skid  row  neighborhood,  most  of  our 
subjects  congregate  for  the  business  at  hand, 
group  consumption  of  alcohol.  The  men,  sit- 
ting together  in  a  Jalopy  which  looks  almost 
as  disabled  as  they  do,  are  excessively  polite, 
even  formal  with  each  other.  Most  have  some 
significant  physical  illness  related  to  chronic 
alcoholism,  such  as  ga.stritis,  peripheral  neu- 
ropathy, hepatic  faUure  or  an  organic  brain 
syndrome,  or  suffer  the  indirect  effects  of 
their  chronic  Inebriation,  such  as  the  pains 
and  cuts  resulting  from  being  nightly  as- 


saulted on  the  street.  Nevertheless,  while 
sharing  their  alcohol,  they  talk  little  to  each 
other  and  complain  less.  One  man's  with- 
drawal tremulousness,  because  he  was  un- 
able to  keep  the  alcohol  down,  becomes  In- 
distinguishable from  a  second  man's  frost- 
bite, a  third's  ataxia  and  a  fourth's  shaking 
depression.  No  one  appears  scaps-goated  and 
the  bottle  Is  offered  freely  and  equally  to  all. 
They  look  as  If  they  have  been  doing  this  for 
years  together,  with  little  group  upheaval 
and  little  differentiation  from  man  to  man. 

The  group  we  studied  appeared  united 
In  their  complaints  against  the  rest  of  so- 
ciety. They  charged  the  police  with  harass- 
ment and  lack  of  understanding  for  their 
problems;  they  blamed  the  black  population 
for  "ruining"  their  once  safe  and  clean  neigh- 
borhood; they  saw  the  alcohol  rehabilitation 
center  as  alien  territory,  not  as  a  liaison  for 
treatment.  Thus,  most  of  all,  they  under- 
stood their  common  fate  as  occupying  the 
lowest  rung  on  the  social  ladder. 

Alcohol  serves  as  the  anesthetic  and  filmy 
substance  that  succe^fully  obliterates  the 
differences  between  one  man  and  another; 
and  allows  these  men,  so  different  as  Indi- 
viduals, to  function  as  a  stable  organization. 

Men  who  apparently  wouldn't  consider  co- 
existing with  each  other  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  traditional  relationship,  accept 
each  other  easily  when  the  framework  is  that 
of  the  acquisition  and  consumption  of 
alcohol. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  anyone  can  plug  into 
this  system  as  long  as  he  follows  the  simple 
and  clearly  defined  rules  and  is  willing  to 
relate  through  alcphol.  Some  men  appau-ently 
use  the  skid-row  Vc\mmunity  as  a  full-thne 
environment,  others  float  in  and  out  for  a 
two-week  binge  or  on  weekends  only.  But 
two  men  might  have  been  drinking  together 
for  10  years  in  this  setting,  yet  respond,  when 
questioned,  that  they  know  nothing  more 
about  the  other  man  than  his  name  and  how 
he  is  handling  his  current  drinking  spree. 

This  pocket  of  devlancy  within  the  larger 
community  Is  maintained  not  only  by  Its  iu- 
habltanta,  but  also  by  the  entire  society,  as 
represented  by  the  State  Liquor  Store  and 
the  police.  The  labelling  of  these  acts  as  de- 
viant depends  upon  the  perspective  through 
which  It  Is  viewed  and  the  feedback  of  other 
performers  involved  in  the  Interactional 
system. 


SPENDING,  INFLATION,  AND 
PRIORITIES 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days 
ago  the  chief  executive  ofiBcer  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  Arch  Booth,  addressed  the  Execu- 
tives Club  of  Chicago. 

Speaking  as  the  "Voice  of  American 
Business,"  Mr.  Booth  stressed  In  his  re- 
inarks  this  point:  "Take  Your  Choice. 
Control  Spending  or  Raise  Taxes." 

Ke  endorsed  on  behalf  of  business- 
men— and  all  citizens — legislation  intro- 
duced by  myself  in  the  Senate  and  many 
of  my  fellow  Congressmen  in  the  House, 
including  Representative  Robin  Beard, 
of  Tennessee,  Kenneth  Robinson  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Charles  Bennett,  of  Florida. 
The  reforms  proposed  by  our  measure  are 
long  overdue  and  will  go  a  long  way  to 
restoring  congressional  control  over 
spending,  waging  the  battle  against  in- 
flation, and  meeting  national  priorities 
in  an  orderly  fashion. 

I  Eisk  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


June  7,  1973 
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Take  Your  Choice 
(By  Arch  Booth) 

I  want  to  talk  with  you  today  about  a  great 
opportunity  that  la  within  the  reach  of  the 
people  of  this  great  country. 

And  a  choice. 

The  opportunity  I  want  to  discuss  is  the 
program  for  a  New  Federalism  offered  by 
President  Nixon  to  rebuild,  modernize  and 
bring  under  more  effective  management  our 
creaking  government  system. 

The  choice  is  whether  we  are  going  to  cap- 
italize on  the  first  big  chance  that  people — 
and  that  means  us — have  had  in  many  dec- 
ades to  make  some  real  Improvements  in  our 
government — or  whether  we  will  go  on  to 
tolerating  a  government  structure  that  just 
grows  and  grows,  costs  more  and  more,  yet 
delivers  le:s  and  less. 

As  I  have  said,  we  have  a  great  opportu- 
nity— an  opportunity  we  may  not  have  again 
for  many  years.  And  this  brings  up  Wat«r- 
gate.  Watergate,  as  we  can  see  almost  every 
day.  Is  taking  Its  toll  in  human  terms.  This 
is  tragic. 

Watergate  is  slowing  down  the  wheels  of 
government,  at  least  for  the  present.  No 
doubt  it  is  also  generating  new  inspiration 
and  hopes  among  those  in  Congress  who  don't 
go  along  with  the  President's  programs. 

This,  too,  would  be  tragic — If  the  Water- 
gate scandals  turn  the  tide  against  the  Nev/ 
Federalism  and  many  other  good  programs 
which  the  President  has  planned,  and  ob- 
scure the  many  good  things  he  has  achieved. 

THE    NEW    federalism 

Just  what  Is  this  New  Federalism?  What 
are  we  talking  about? 

The  New  Federalism  represents  the  first 
serious  attempt  in  many  decades  to  revamp 
the  Institutions  and  mechanisms  that  make 
up  our  political  system.  This  Includes  bring- 
ing government  spending  under  effective  con- 
trol, achieving  better  management  of  govern- 
ment operations,  getting  better  balance  be- 
tween the  federal,  state  and  local  levels  of 
government  and,  most  important.  Improving 
the  delivery  of  services  to  the  people,  at  less 
cost. 

The  National  Chamber  recently  released 
an  ad  which  we  hope  will  be  seen  in  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  headline  says:  "Take  Your  Choice. 
Control  Spending  or  Raise  Taxes." 

Federal  spending  was  the  subject  of  that 
ad.  It  was  designed  to  support  the  President 
in  his  "Battle  of  tr^e  Budget.' 

But  the  headline  Is  prophetic.  Americans 
face  some  Important  choices  in  many  areas 
of  economic  and  political  policy  today.  They 
are  all  by  no  means  as  limited  and  clear-cut 
as  the  one  between  federal  budget  control  and 
higher  taxes,  although  that,  too.  Is  Involved. 

What  are  these  choices? 

First,  we  must  review  the  problems  we  face 
and  choose  the  level  of  government  best 
equipped  to  deal  with  eact  of  them. 

Second,  we  must  choose  between  an  econ- 
omy regulated  by  the  marketplace  and  one 
run  by  a  staff  of  central  economic  planners. 

Third,  we  must  decide  the  proper  division 
of  resources  between  the  public  and  the  pri- 
vate sectors  of  our  economy. 

These  questions  are  not  new.  And  that  Is 
itself  a  problem.  They  have  been  around  for 
so  long  now  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  back- 
ground, unnoticed. 

But  If  the  questions  are  old,  the  condi- 
tions that  confront  us  today  are  not.  Our 
society,  our  economy  and  the  world  have 
changed  dramatically. 

Have  we  made  an  effort  to  adapt?  Have  we 
changed  our  Institutions  to  reflect  the  new 
shape  of  reality?  Have  we  even  examined — 
seriously  examined — the  need  for  such 
change? 

No.  The  present  course  of  our  ship  of  state 
was  set  40  years  ago. 


We  know  where  we  have  been  since  then. 
Do  we  know  where  we  are  going?  Are  tbere 
icebergs  ahead?  Is  there  a  more  favorable 
route?  Should  we  switch  to  smaller  boats?  Are 
we  burning  too  much  fuel?  Does  the  ma- 
chinery need  an  overhaul  7 

OUTMODED    ASSUMPTIONS 

For  40  years,  our  course  has  been  guided 
by  three  assumptions: 

That  all  social  problems  are  susceptible 
of  quick  solution,  given  sufficient  resources; 

That  in  resolving  social  problems,  the  pub- 
lic sector  is  superior  to  the  private  sector; 
and. 

That  action  by  the  Federal  Government 
is  more  effective  than  action  at  the  state  or 
local  level. 

Those  assumptions  were  discredited  in  the 
flames,  failures  and  fragmentation  of  the  late 
1960s.  Even  so,  by  and  large,  we  still  operate 
under  them.  And  it's  understandable.  Poli- 
ticians, administrators  and  voters  cannot  be 
blamed  for  clinging  to  the  flawed  but  fami- 
liar in  the  absence  of  appealing  alternatives. 
Then  tdto,  there  is  great  inertia  to  overcome 
In  anytttlng  as  massive  as  this  society. 

President  Nixon  is  trying  to  slow  the 
growth  of  the  federal  establishment,  to  in- 
crease the  relative  power  and  responsibility 
of  the  other  levels  of  government. 

Notice  that  I  said  "slow  the  growth,"  not 
"cut."  In  all  the  fuss  and  feathers  over  what 
the  Pre.sident  is  doing,  one  simple  fact  is 
vmiversally  ignored:  The  Administrations 
budget  for  next  year  is  9",  bigger— bipsrer. 
not  smaller— than  what  he  proposed  a  year 
ago. 

Ten  years  ago.  there  were  160  Individual 
federal  grant  programs.  Now,  there  are  over 
1,000.  The  President  has  proposed  reducing, 
reorganizing  or  eliminating  only  113  pro- 
grams. And  in  many  cases,  the  objective  of 
these  programs  will  continue  to  be  served  in 
another  way,  such  as  through  revenue  shar- 
ing. So  even  the  terminations  do  not  neces- 
sarily spell  the  end  of  a  particular  category 
of  aid. 

Roy  Ash.  the  new  director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  offers  some  dra- 
matic evidence  on  this  point:  Even  with  the 
so-called  cuts.  President  Nixon  is  still  budget- 
ing 66';  more  to  help  the  poor  than  did 
President  Johnson,  67';  more  to  help  the 
sick,  71';  more  to  help  the  aging,  and  over 
130';  more  to  help  the  hungry  and  under- 
nourished. 

So  let's  keep  things  In  some  kind  of  per- 
spective. The  Infamous  budget  "slashes"  are 
in  fact  scarcely  visible  scratches  on  the  sur- 
face. The  question  could  very  well  be  asked, 
"Have  we  cut  enoxigh?" 

Let's  look  at  the  growth  of  the  federal 
budget.  Since  1954,  federal  spending  has  in- 
creased 280''.  In  the  past  10  years  it  has 
more  than  doubled,  from  $111  billion  to  $250 
billion.  And  the  President  Is  asking  for  $19 
billion  more — or  $269  billion — for  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

State  and  local  government  expenditures 
have  also  ballooned  from  $30  billion  to  about 
$200  billion  since  1954. 

Today,  over  40 'c  of  the  Income  dollar  Is 
spent  by  government,  compared  with  31';: 
20  years  ago. 

There  Is  one  government  employee  for  every 
four  In  private  Industry. 

Recent  figures  show  that  we  are  paying 
more  for  government  than  we  pay  for  food, 
clothing,  shelter  and  automobiles. 

Another  Interesting  fact,  when  you  con- 
sider the  great  public  concern  over  inflation. 
Is  that  the  cost  of  government  during  the  in- 
flationary period  that  began  in  the  mld-60's 
has  risen  faster  than  the  cost  of  living. 

People  demand  more  service  from  their 
governments.  They  don't  want  cuts  In  exist- 
ing programs.  But,  people  are  fed  up  with 
higher  taxes,  fed  up  with  deficits,  fed  up 
with  Inflation. 


MORE   GOVERNMENT   FOR    LESS 

What  do  we  do?  Well,  what  dees  any  busi- 
nessman do  when  he  wants  to  expand  but 
can't  borrow  and  cant  raise  prices? 

He  looks  for  ways  to  become  more  efficient, 
to  increase  productivity. 

And-that's  Just  what  we  have  to  do  in  gov- 
ernment. 

There's  plenty  of  opportunity.  Take  the 
Federal  Government.  For  40  years  it  "Just 
growed."  Pieces  were  added  here  and  rtiere — 
for  transitory  reasons.  They  stuck. 

Representative  Roth  of  Delaware  made  a 
study  of  federal  assistance  programs  a  few 
years  ago. 

He  found  that  no  one,  anywhere,  knows 
exactly  how  many  programs  there  are. 

There  is  no  central,  comprehensive  reposi- 
tory of  Information  on  all  pr<^rams. 

Members  of  Congress  do  not  have  enovigh 
meaningful  Information. 

The    executive     branch     does     not    have ' 
enough  mearHugful  Information. 

Potential  beneficiaries  have  virtually  no 
hope  of  finding  out  about  all  programs  for 
which  they  qualify. 

And  sometimes  as  many  as  10  Cabinet- 
level  departments  and  15  or  more  agencies 
have  programs  devoted  to  the  same  area  of 
activity. 

That  was  In  1968.  Representative  Roth  is 
now  Senator  Roth,  but  the  organization  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  largely  un- 
changed. 

There  is  an  anecdote  about  Edison  .  .  . 

You  know,  the  first  man  to  use  an  anecdote 
is  original,  the  second  is  a  plagiarist,  the 
third  is  drawing  from  a  common  stock,  and 
the  fourth  is  engaged  In  research  .  .  . 

Anyway,  It  seems  that  Edison  tried  50,000 
different  combinations  before  he  came  up 
with  a  successful  new  storage  battery. 

Somebody  asked  him  if  that  wasn't  a  big 
waste  of  time.  "Nonsense,"  he  said.  "I  now 
know  50.000  things  that  don't  work." 

Well,  that's  pretty  much  the  national  gov- 
ernment's method  of  testing  programs.  There 
Is  really  no  accurate  mechanism  for  measur- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  a  program.  Or  for 
comparing  one  method  to  another.  Or  for 
avoiding  duplication. 

REORGANIZE   EXECUTIVE    BRANCH  ~^ 

To  end  this  confusion,  President  Nixon  has 
proposed  major  changes  In  the  executive 
branch,  as  you  know.  He  wants  to  create  four 
new  Cabinet  departments.  These  Depart- 
ments  would  be  organized  on  functional 
lines,  reflected  in  their  names:  Human  Re- 
sources, Community  Development.  Natural 
Resources,  and  Economic  Etevelopment. 

They  would  Incorporate  under  one  roof 
many  presently  diversified,  overlapping  exist- 
ing activities. 

All  the  details  of  this  reorganization  have  I 
not  been  resolved.  When  they  are,  I'm  sure 
we'll  find  some  we  like  and  some  we  don't. 

But  I  think  the  concept  Itself  Is  worthy  of 
support.  Your  support.  My  support.  The  sup- 
port of  the  business  community.  The  support 
of  all  Americans. 

We  need  fundamental  changes  In  the 
structure  of  our  governments  at  all  levels, 
changes  to  do  two  things: 

First,  to  make  the  organs  of  government 
more    sensitive    to   genuine,    broadly    based 
needs,  and  less  sensitive  to  concentrated  pres-. 
sure. 

Second,  to  better  adapt  the  structure  of 
government  to  the  nature  of  the  problems  it 
confronts. 

As  things  stand  now.  the  variotis  levels  of 
government  often  combine  to  hide  the  true 
cost  of  programs. 

It  works  like  this:  The  responsibility  for  a 
new  program  is  shifted  to  Washington  pri- 
marily because  the  local  voters  won't  pa)^)br 
it.  The  program  then  comes  back  from  Wash- 
ington m  the  form  of  matching  grants.  Then, 
the  local  voters  have  to  scrape  up  the  local 
share,  or  lose  the  entire  grant. 
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Ideally,  the  local  tax  dollar  should  support 
directly  those  local  progrkms  desired  by  the 
local  voters.  Too  much  Is  lost  In  overhead — 
and  In  control — when  that  tax  dollar  makes 
e.  round-trip  to  Washington. 

But  such  sensible  simplicity  Is  probably 
more  than  we  can  get  in  one  step. 

President  Nixon  has  proposed  going  half- 
way first.  He  wants  to  reduce  federal  respon- 
sibilities by  apportioning  federal  money  to 
the  other  political  Jurisdictions,  with  no 
strings,  or  few«-  strings,  attached. 

This  "revenue  sharing"  is  a  good  idea  for 
two  reasons:  First,  it  would  let  localities  set 
tielr  own  priorities.  Second,  it  would  deter 
sjeclal  interest  groups  from  achieving  at  the 
federal  level  what  they  cannot  jusUfy  at  the 
local  level. 

An  Improvement,  yes.  But  some  problems 
remain.  Revenue  sharing  still  divorces  taxa- 
tion from  appropriation.  It  places  the  onus 
of  tax  coUection  on  the  Federal  Government, 
v;hlle  reducing  competition  among  states 
oud  localities  in  providing  public  services  ef- 
ficiently. This  weakens  an  Important  advan- 
tage of  our  federal  system:  The  ability  of 
people  an!  Industry  to  vote  with  their  feet 
by  moving  away  from  areas  where  public 
services  are  too  costly  and  taxes  too  high. 
So  revenue  sharing  Is  a  move  in  the  right 
direction,  but  not  the  final  answer. 

IMPROVING    CONCRESSIONAI.    COST    CONTROL 

Our  present  federal  budget  problems  are 
the  result  of  the  worst  features  of  the  exec- 
iitive  branch  Interacting  with  the  worst  fea- 
tures of  Congress. 

Congress,  too.  needs  an  organizational 
overhaul.  Badly. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  at  the  present 
time  neither  the  Congress  nor  any  of  Its  com- 
mittees looks  at  the  budget  as  a  whole. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  decide  tax 
policy. 

The  legislative  committees — such  as  Com- 
merce. Agriculture,  and  Defense — authorize 
spending. 

And  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees  recommend  how  much  of  the 
authorization  to  appropriate. 

This  is  a  point  that  often  confuses  peo- 
ple. A  big  authorization  Is  meaningless  with- 
out an  appropriation  to  match  it.  Knowing 
Uiis.  congressmen  will  often  pass  an  out- 
landish authorization  as  a  political  gesture, 
expecting  the  appropriations  committees  to 
cut  it  down  to  size. 

As  you  can  see,  the  proces  runs  back- 
war{|s.  Congress  first  decides  what  It  is  going 
to  spend,  then  considers  whether  there  is 
enough  money.  A  more  rational  approach 
would  be  to  start  with  a  list  of  priorities — 
based  on  what  the  people  are  willing  to  pay 
for — and  then  divide  up  the  available  money 
accordingly. 

But  before  that  can  happen.  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  get  the  money-raisers  together  with 
the  money-spenders.  It  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider Income  and  outgo  at  the  same  time. 
There  is  a  committee  charged  with  this  re- 
sponsibility— the  Joint  Committee  'on  the 
Legislative  Budget — but  It  is  inactive.  It 
should  be  revived. 

To  get  a  clearer  picture  of  what's  happen- 
ing to  the  budget.  Congress  should  Insist  on 
five-year  budget  projections — for  iKJth  ex- 
penditures and  obllgational  authority.  These 
projections  should  be  public. 

Under  present  procedure,  programs  with  big 
future  costs  but  small  initial  outlays  are 
passed  and  forgotten.  The  budget  Is  so  com- 
plex that  it's  hard  enough  to  focus  on  the 
additions  each  year,  without  having  to  re- 
call what's  happening  to  a  program  begun 
In  the  past. 

It  would  also  help  to  have  all  special  pro- 
grams, 8\ich  as  Social  Security,  included  in 
the  same  budget. 

Thanks  to  the  graduAl  accumulation  of 
long-term   programs,   nearly  three-quarters 


of  the  budget  is  "oot  of  control."  vJr  this 
part  of  the  budget,  Congress  has  no  choice 
but  to  pay  the  biUs  as  they  come  due. 

This  leaves  only  a  quarter  of  the  btidget 
available  for  economy  moves — and  a  large 
part  of  that  quarter  is  the  defense  budget. 

If  this  situation  sounds  frightening,  it 
should. 

Another  Important  reform  Is  to  stop  auto- 
matically refunding  old  jjrograms  when  their 
authorizations  expire.  £ffl:h  and  every  pro- 
gram should  be  measurra  against  a  stand- 
ard of  need  and  effectivteess,  every  time  It's 
up  for  an  appropriation.  This  Is  called  "zero- 
based  budgeting."  Using  this  technique, 
those  programs  that  can  no  longer  Justify 
their  place  at  the  feed  trough  would  be 
ended,  not  rubber-stamped  for  another  year. 

Finally,  expensive  new  programs  should  be 
pilot-tested  before  they  arc  launched  full- 
scale.  And  the  testing  agency  should  not 
have  any  stake  In  the  outcome  of  the  test. 
This  is  such  an  obvious  matter  of  common 
tense  that  I  can  only  wonder,  sadly,  why  it 
has    to  be  proposed  at  all. 

So  that's  the  package: 

1.  Consideration  on  the  budget  as  a  whole. 

2.  Detailed,  five-year  projections. 

3.  Zero-based  budgeting. 

4.  Pilot  testing. 

6.  Inclusion  of  all  federal  commitments  in 
o'.ie  budget. 

It  wouldn't  solve  the  deficit  problem  over- 
night, but  It  locndd  help  to  correct  the  con- 
ditions that  cause  it.  It  would  give  us  a  more 
c-fflcleut,  more  capable  Congress. 

There  are  soms  hopeful  signs  that  these 
reforms  have  a  chance  of  enactment. 

A  Joint  Study  Committee  on  Budget  Con- 
trol has  recommended  ways  to  Improve  con- 
gressional authorization  and  appropriation 
procedures.  The  committee  bills  are  S.  1641, 
Introduced  by  John  McClellan  of  Arkansas, 
and  Hit.  7130,  by  Al  Ullman  of  Oregon. 

And  there  are  many  other  bills  embodying 
some— or  all — of  the  five  points  I  mentioned. 

To  nr.me  a  few:  Tliere's  S.  40  by  Bill  Brock 
of    Tennessee,   and   H.R.    2406   by   Kenneth 
Robinson    of    Virginia.    Also    HJl.    fi388    by^ 
Charles  Bennett  of  Florida.  ' 

But  there  are  some  discouraging  signs,  too. 
Co-igress,  so  far,  has  taken  no  acUon  on  the 
President's  proposed  reorganization  of  the 
Executive  Branch.  And  for  the  worst  of  rea- 
sons .  .  .  pressure  from  some  special  interest 
groups  that  benefit — or  think  they  benefit — 
from  the  present  setup. 

So  we  do  have  a  great  opportunity  to  make 
somo  far-reaching  structural  reforms  in  our 
national  government.  But  It  will  be  an  up- 
hill fight. 

If  we  do  nothing,  the  unit  cost  of  public 
service  will  go  on  climbing.  But  If  we  demand 
reform — K  we  keep  up  the  pressure  for  it — 
we  will  get  it.  Take  your  choice. 

HELPING  THE  STATES  AND  CITIES 

But  let's  not  spend  all  of  our  time  on  the 
Federal  Government  and  forget  the  states 
and  localities. 

Decentralized  inefflclency  is  no  better  than 
centralized  inefficiency. 

The  states,  counties,  and  cities  share  many 
of  the  organizational  problems  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  And  they  have  some  that 
are  entirely  their  own. 

For  one  thing,  they  must  deal  with  prob- 
lems that  neither  begin  nor  end  at  their 
borders. 

Transportation,  utilities,  housing,  pollu- 
tion, crime,  employment,  and  many  other 
problems  su-e  regional  in  nature.  Try  telling  a 
cloud  of  smoke  to  stop  at  the  county  Une. 

Regional  problems  need  regional  solutions. 
Regional  solutions  need  regional  authorities. 

I  know  It's  hard  to  get  excited  about  things 
like  regional  sewage  treatment.  But  let  me 
tell  you.  If  more  people  don't  get  excited 
about  It.  there's  going  to  be  a  big  stink. 

Businessmen  have  a  special  opportunity — 
and  a  special  obligation — to  contribute  to 
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their  local  govemnients.  Besides  taxes,  I 
mean. 

Many  of  the  special  techniques  and  skills 
tliat  can  be  found  in  any  large  business 
organization  are  vitally  needed  In  state  at^d 
local  government. 

For  example,  you  wouldnt  believe  the 
results  that  "loaned  executive"  programs 
have  achieved. 

One  hundred  top  executives  spent  six 
months  of  their  time  helping  the  State  of 
Minnesota  save  some  65  million  dollars.  Gov- 
erncr  Reagan  says  250  volunteer  experts 
have  saved  California  "hundreds  of  milUons." 

And  I  could  list  many  more  examples. 

What  kind  of  advice  produces  these  sav- 
ings? Sj'stems  analysis.  Data  processUig 
techniques.  Contract  writing  procedures. 
Sophisticated  cost  control.  Distribution. 
Warehousing.  Food  service.  Personnel.  You 
name  it  in  bxtstncss,  and  chances  are  there's 
a  need  for  it  in  government. 

What  it  all  comes  down  to  is  this:  As 
businessmen,  we  have  a  choice  to  make.  We 
can  give  up  a  little  of  our  time  to  do  these 
things  for  our  community  .  .  .  and  get  a 
better  community.  Or  we  can  do  nothing,  and 
pay  higher  taxes  for  less  service.  Take  your 
choice. 

THE    HIDDEN    PROBLEM 

Now  we  come  to  a  hidden  problem.  I 
licubt  if  one  American  in  a  hundred  knows 
it.  Yet  it  may  be  the  most  important  prob- 
lem we  face,  because  it  Is  central  to  many  of 
cur  other  problems.  This  is  the  problem  of 
c.ipital  formation. 

An  examination  of  this  problem  provides 
the  mcst  compelling  reasons  of  all  for  finding 
more  effective,  more  efficient  ways  to  de- 
liver public  service. 

For  40  years,  our  politicians  have  tried 
1>o  aid  the  poor  by  providing  services  for 
them  with  money  taken  from  the  middle 
classes,  the  rich  and  the  corporations. 

Despite  the  heroic  size  of  this  effort,  the 
distribution  of  Income  in  this  country  has 
not  changed  much  since  World  War  n. 

Obvloxisly,  something  went  wrong. 

What  happened  to  all  that  money?  Well, 
most  of  it  went  for  overhead. 

For  example,  80%  of  the  money  for  the 
Community  Actlcn  Program  was  siphoned  off 
in  salaries  and  other  expenses. 

Government  grew  enormously  to  provide 
all  those  services.  From  1947  to  1071,  more 
than  one-third  of  all  new  Jobs  were  govern- 
ment Jobs.  Very  few  of  these  Jobs  went  to 
the  poor. 

And  many  of  the  new  aid  programs  mostly 
helped  the  afiSuent. 

In  "The  Retreat  from  Riches,"  economists 
Passell  and  Ross  put  it  this  way:  Quote. 

"Federal  transportation  subsidies  over- 
whelmingly aid  the  automobile,  not  the  sub- 
way; farm  programs  sustain  the  squire,  not 
the  serf;  urban  renewal  assuages  the  middle 
classes  and  dispossesses  the  poor.  Federal 
housing  programs  confer  20  times  as  much 
benefit  on  a  family  earning  $50,000  as  on  one 
earning  $5,000.  National  health  insurance 
proposals  would  multiply  the  burden  of  the 
payroll  tax,  heavily  concentrated  An  the 
working  poor." 

Now.  I  would  not  necessarily  want  to  en- 
dorse the  Judgment  that  Passell  and  Ross 
make  on  each  of  those  programs — not  with- 
out Independent  study.  But  I  do  agree  with 
their  general  conclusions. 

You  would  think  that  after  40  years  of 
failure,  proponents  of  income  redistribution 
would  be  ready  to  try  something  else  to  aid 
the  poor.  But  no.  they  insist  that  we  simply 
haven't  tried  hard  enough. 

How  hard  have  we  tried?  Government 
spending  today  equals  about  one-third  of  the 
Gross  National  Product.  If  the  ONP  and 
government  spending  continue  to  grow  at 
current  rates,  by  1986  government  spending 
will  equal  50% — one-half — of  the  GNP. 

What's  wrong  with  that? 
Several  things. 
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First,  as  government  gets  bigger,  more 
economic  decisions  are  made  by  government, 
leaving  fewer  decisions  in  private  bands.  This 
is  an  ominous  trend,  because  of  the  key  dif- 
ference between  decisions  made  by  business 
and  those  made  by  government. 

Business  mistakes  may  be  disastrous  to 
a  particular  business,  but  they  are  usually 
not  harmful  to  society,  and  they  are  always 
self-limiting.  On  the  other  hand,  govern- 
ment mistakes  are  seldom  harmful  to  the 
people  who  make  them,  but  they  may  be 
disastrous  to  society,  and  they  are  never 
self-limiting. 

Furthermore,  government  decisions  pre- 
clude competition.  You  can't  tell  if  some- 
thing else  would  have  worked  better,  because 
you  don't  get  to  try  it. 

The  second  thing  wrong  with  growing  gov- 
ernment dominance  of  the  economy  is  that 
government  Increashigly  competes  with  pri- 
vate borrowers  for  funds. 

This  competition  is  aggravating  an  intense 
demand  for  capital.  And  that's  likely  to  be 
very  hard  on  the  poor. 

Why?  Because  increases  in  our  standard 
of  living  correlate  more  closely  with  the 
growth  of  the  private  economy  than  with  any 
other  single  factor. 

The  private  economy  grows  through  in- 
creases in  productivity.  Productivity  grows 
in  proportion  to  capital  investment. 

The  poor  will  be  worse  off  because  when 
capital  Is  scarce,  it  becomes  more  valuable 
compared  to  the  other  factors  of  production. 
So,  less  of  it  is  available  to  improve  produc- 
tivity. 

With  'a  lower  rate  of  capital  Investment, 
labor  becomes  relatively  less  productive, 
therefore  less  valuable. 

I  know  that  sounds  complicated,  but  it  is 
really  a  simple  function  of  supply  and  de- 
mand :  If  labor  is  in  short  supply,  employees 
benefit.  If  capital  is  In  short  supply.  Invest- 
ors benefit.  And  our  recent  "altruistic"  gov- 
ernment policies  have  insured  a  shortage  of 
capital. 

There  you  have  it:  The  "hidden"  problem. 
The  path  from  riches  to  rags. 

CONCLUSION 

We  can  give  the  poor  genuine  help,  we  can 
all  continue  to  enjoy  a  rising  standard  of 
living,  we  can  Improve  our  performance  in 
world  markets  .  .  .  if  we  stop  discotiraging 
savings  and  Investment.  Or  we  can  allow  gov- 
ernment to  starve  the  private  sector,  we  can 
watch  the  economy  stagnate,  and  we  can 
accept  a  lower  standard  of  living.  Take  your 
choice. 

I  do  not  call  for  greater  self-reliance  from 
blind  devotion  to  principle.  I  call  for  it  be- 
cause I  sincerely  believe  that  it  Is  the  best 
route  to  a  better  life  for  all  Americans. 

We  have  tried  centralization  and  it  has  not 
worked.  Now  let's  free  ourselves  from  the 
shackles  of  outmoded  doctrine  and  get  back 
to  the  questlner,  venturesome  spirit  that  once 
made  life  here  a  thrilling  challenge. 

We  have  an  opportunity  today  that  may 
not  come  again  in  our  lifetime.  It  is  the 
product  of  many  factors. 

Most  important  among  them  is  a  President 
who  is  committed  to  a  major  reorganization 
of  the  executive  branch. 

Next  are  the  congressmen  who  are  learning 
that  Congressional  power  can  best  be  guard- 
ed by  improving  Congressional  performance. 

Finally,  there's  us.  You  and  me  and  our 
friends  and  relatives  and  neighbors.  We're 
disillusioned  by  inexorable  government 
growth.  We're  tired  of  higher  taxes.  But  we're 
still  determined  to  have  better  communi- 
ties for  ourselves  and  our  children. 

Well,  let's  do  something  about  it.  Let's  not 
let  the  Watergate — or  anything  else — Inter- 
fere with  this  peaceful  revolution.  Let's  see 
how  far  back  toward  the  people  we  can  push 
the  level  of  public  decision -making.  Let's  see 


where  performance  contracting  and  business 
skill  can  make  public  services  more  efficient. 
Let's  see  what  a  growing,  healthy  economy 
can  do  for  the  poor. 

I  do  not  ask  that  we  accept  these  things  on 
faith.  I  ask  only  that  we  try  them,  and  ac- 
cept the  results. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  a  few  of  the 
most  encouraging  sentences  that  have  ever 
crossed  my  desk.  They  come  from  a  letter 
written  recently  by  the  chief  executive  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  in  one  of  our  biggest 
cities. 

"We  agree  the  growth  explosion  affecting 
the  metropolitan  areas  creates  tough  prob- 
lems," he  writes.  "But,  we  also  agree  with  the 
philosophy  which  President  Nixon  Is  trj'lng 
to  get  the  country  to  accept — that  It's  high 
time  we  begin  to  resolve  our  problems  locally 
and  stop  the  process  of  IcokUig  to  another 
source,  both  for  expertise  and  financing. 

"We're  gohig  to  continue  to  look  to  the 
National  Chamber  for  leadership  and  were 
doing  one  other  thing  which  is  beginning 
to  get  acceptance  and  will  have  pay-off.  We're 
involving  the  savvy  and  understanding  of 
our  own  people  in  analyzing  both  the  prob- 
lems and  suggested  solutions.  And.  we're 
going  to  make  it  work." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  that's  the  Spirit  of 
'76.  The  Spirit  of  1976.  Are  we  going  to  make 
it  work?  Take  your  choice. 


NATION'S  GOVERNORS  CALL  FOR 
FEDERAL  ALLOCATION  OF  PETRO- 
LEUM SUPPLIES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation's  Governors  have  called  for  man- 
datory allocation  of  petroleum  supplies 
by  the  Federal  Government.  The  Gov- 
ernors urged  this  in  a  policy  resolution 
at  the  closing  session  of  their  confer- 
ence in  Lake  Tahoe,  Nev.,  yesterday  Tills 
action  is  encouraging,  for  it  gives^fur- 
ther  support  to  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Act  of  1973,  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  wide  margin — 85  to  10 — on 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  urgent  that  a  man- 
datory fuels  allocation  plan  go  into  effect 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  administration's 
volimtary  program  for  fuel  distribu- 
tion— even  though  its  top  officials  are 
hardworking  and  cooperative,  clearly  is 
not  working.  Daily,  I  receive  phone  calls, 
telegrams  and  letters  from  Minnesotans 
who  say  they  have  not  received  fuel  sup- 
plies imder  the  voluntary  plan.  For  in- 
stance, just  a  few  moments  ago  I  received 
a  call  from  an  independent  oil  company 
in  St.  Cloud,  Minn.  The  company  has 
only  enough  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel 
supplies  to  stay  in  business  1  more  day. 
If  something  is  not  done  to  reverse  this 
situation,  not  only  will  the  company  go 
under,  but  it  will  be  disastrous  for  the 
farmers  in  the  St.  Cloud  area  of  Min- 
nesota— for  the  company  predominantly 
services  the  agricultural  community. 

I  have  asked  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas 
to  immediately  assist  this  company.  And 
they  will  try.  But  there  simply  are  too 
many  cases  of  unfair  allocation  for  the 
voluntary  system  to  be  effective. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  describing  the  Gov- 
ernors' endorsement  of  mandatoi'y  al- 
location from  the  New  York  Times,  of 
Jime  7,  1973,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


Governors  Urge  Fuel  Regulation 
(By  Seth  S.  King) 

Lake  Tahoe.  Nev..  June  6.  —  The  nation  s 
Governors  called  today  for  mandatory  aUoca- 
tion  of  petroleum  supplies  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Adopting  a  policy  resolution  at  the  closing 
session  of  the  65th  National  Governors  Con- 
ference, the  Governors  demanded  that  the 
Nixon  Administration  go  beyond  the  current 
voluntary  allocation  program  and  insure 
adaptable  gasoline  supplies  for  retailers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  this  summer. 

Gov.  John  A.  Love  of  Colorado,  a  Repub- 
lican, questioned  the  action,  saying  the  reso- 
lution implied  support  for  gasoline  rationing. 
He  warned  that  an  attempt  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  ration  fuel  supplies  in  any 
part  of  the  nation  could  stifle  production. 

But    the    Governors    overwhelmingly    de- 
feated his  amendment  and  supported  in  gen- 
eral, the  Senate's  vote  yesterday  to  authorize 
Federal    regulation   of   crude-oil    supplies. 
clearinghouse  urged 

Putting  aside  their  bipartisan  concerns 
over  the  effect  the  Watergate  scandal  has  had 
on  Federal-stagflations  this  spring,  the 
Governors  also^r*d  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion to  adopt  a  nStlonal  energy  policy  that 
would  include  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
state energy  clearinghouse  at  least  to  provide 
an  Inventory  of  available  fuel  supplies  and 
where  they  were  located. 

Several  Governors,  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  criticized  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion for  failing  to  put  teeth  in  its^new  petro- 
leum allocation  program,  which  urges  the 
petroleum  industry  to  distribute,  voluntarily, 
at  least  as  much  fuel  as  users  received  last 
year. 

Gov.  William  O.  MlUiken  of  Michigan,  a 
Republican,  prepared  the  mandatory  alloca- 
tion clause  that  the  Governors  adopted,  say- 
ing the  Federal  Government  should  have  the 
authority  to  force  the  entire  petroleum  in- 
dustry to  "meet  Its  responsibilities." 

The  Nixon  Administration  sent  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Development  and 
the  executive  director  of  the  Domestic  Coun- 
cil to  discuss  its  New  Federalism  concepts 
with  the  Governors. 

COMPLAINT    SESSION 

This  quickly  developed  into  a  complaint 
session,  with  several  Governors  contending 
that  the  new  Federal  regulations  for  special 
revenue  sharing  of  welfare  funds  were  so 
complex  and  restrictive  that  the  states  could 
not  spend  the  Federal  money  they  were  get- 
ting. 

Gov.  Philip  W.  Noel  of  Rhode  Island.  » 
Democrat,  said  the  Administration  was  at- 
tempting to  transfer  to  the  states  responsi- 
bility for  social  services  without  providing  a 
workable  system  for  spending  the  money. 

Even  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  of  California,  a 
champion  of  the  New  Federalism,  complaUied 
that  the  states  were  not  getthig  enough  in- 
formation from  Washington  on  using  reve- 
nue-sharing funds. 

The  Governors  unanimously  adopted  a  pol- 
icy resolution  complaining  that,  after  Con- 
gress had  put  a  ceiling  of  $2.5-billion  on  reve- 
nue sharing  for  social  services,  the  Admm- 
istration  had  imposed  implementing  regula- 
tions that  had  effectively  cut  this  further  to 
$1.3-miIIion. 


THE  WHOLESALE  PRIC^  INDEX 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  drastic 
increase  in  the  Federal  Wholesale  Price 
Index  published  this  morning  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  showing  a 
2.1-percent  increase  in  only  1  month, 
April-May  1973,  is  so  steep  as  to  require 
no   further   argument   for   abandoning 
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phase  m  of  price  and  wage  controls — 
the  voluntary  phase — and  going  back  to 
phase  n  mandatory  wage  and  price 
controls. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
Wholesale  Price  Index  report  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  June  7, 
1973,  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the^EcoRO, 
as  follows: 

Wholesale  Price  Index,  Mat  1973 

The  Wholesale  Price  Index  for  AU  Com- 
modities rose  3.1  percent  from  April  to  May. 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  announced  today. 

Prices  of  farm  products  and  processed 
foods  and  feeds  advanced  4.7  percent,  prin- 
cipally because  of  increases  for  animal  feeds, 
oilseeds,  and  grains. 

Industrial  commodities  increased  1.1  per- 
cent. 

Consumer  finished  goods,  a  selection  of 
food  and  nonfood  commodities  closely  com- 
parable with  those  hi  the  commodity  com- 
ponent of  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  were 
up  1 .0  percent. 

Of  the  15  major  commodity  groups  meas- 
Bured  by  the  Wholesale  Price  Index,  14  ad- 
vanced from  April  to  May  and  one  declined. 

In  May.  the  All  Commodities  WPI  was 
133.5  (1967 — 100),  12.9  percent  above  a  year 
earlier;  the  industrial  commodities  Index  was 
7.0  percent  higher  than  In  ilay  1972. 

SEASONALLY  ADJUSTED  CHANCES 

On  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis,  the  AU 
Commodities  Wholesale  Price  Index  rose  2.0 
percent  in  May. 

Farm  products  and  processed  foods  and 
feeds  Increased  4.1  percent. 

Industrial  conomodities  advanced  1.2  per- 
cent. 

Consumer  finished  goods  were  up  0.7 
percent. 

In  the  6-month  period  ended  In  May,  the 
All  Commodities  Wholesale  Price  Index  rose 
at  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  20.5 
percent.  Prices  In  the  last  3  months  of  the 
period  rose  >pore  than  in  the  first  3  months 
because  of  an  acceleration  in  prices  of  in- 
dustrial commodities.  During  the  6  months 
ended  In  May,  the  index  for  farm  products 
and  processed  foods  and  feeds  advanced  at  a 
seasonally  adjusted  amiual  rate  of  47.4  per- 
cent. In  the  last  3  mouth:^  of  the  period,  the 
annual  rate  was  43.4  percent  compared  with 
51.6  percent  for  the  first  3  mouths,  reflecting 
declines  for  animal  feeds  and  meats  in  April. 
The  Industrial  commodities  index  rose  at  a 
seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  10.7  per- 
cent from  November  to  May.  Within  this 
6-raonth  period,  the  annual  rate  of  Increase 
was  5.8  percent  In  the  3  months  ended  in 
February  and  15.9  percent  in  the  3  months 
ended  in  May.  The  consumer  finished  goods 
Index  rose  at  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual 
rate  of  16.7  percent  In  the  6  months  ended 
in  May.  The  Index  increased  at  a.  higher  rate 
in  the  last  3  mouths  of  the  period  (18.8  per- 
cent) than  in  the  first  3  months  (14.6  per- 
cent) .  (For  changes  over  3-,  6-,  and  12-month 
spans,  see  table  2;  for  xhauges  before  and 
during  the  Economic  Stabilization  Program, 
see  table  4.) 


CALIFORNIA'S  LARGE  DITCH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  hailing,  as  I 
do,  from  a  water  short  State  like  Utah, 
I  look  with  some  envy  on  the  gala  cere- 
mony held  recently  in  California  to  mark 
the  completion  of  the  California  Aque- 
duct, the  network  of  canals,  pipelines, 
dams,  and  reservoirs  that  will  carry  fresh 
water  from  the  Feather  River  in  north- 


em  California  to  water  have-nots  in  the 
southern  part  of  that  State. 

The  California  Aqueduct,  which  has 
been  called  the  "world's  largest  irriga- 
tion ditch"  has  not  been  built  without 
controversy.  But  the  feud  has  ended — 
for  the  present,  at  least. 

We  have  a*similar  controversy  build- 
ing in  Utah.  I  am  making  every  effort  to 
get  funds  to  complete  as  quickly  as  pos- 
.sible  the  Bonneville  unit  of  the  central 
Utah  project  so  water  can  be  brought 
from  It,  to  the  Great  Basin,  including  the 
Salt  Lake  Valley  through  the  Salt  Lake 
Aqueduct. 

There  are  many  who  oppose  this  pi'oj- 
ect  on  environmental  and  other  grounds. 
Yet  without  it,  the  Salt  Lake  VaUey  will 
soon  be  as  short  df  water  as  some  areas 
of  southern  California. 

Evidently  there  has  been  some  environ- 
mental damage  in  building  the  California 
project.  This  we  must  guard^gainst  in 
Utah — at  all  costs.  Our  problem  is  to 
make  sure  we  build  our  much-needed 
water  developments  with  as  littl3  damage 
to  the  environment  as  possible.  But  build 
them  we  must-i-as  California  has  done — 
and  with  all  possible  speed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  on  the  California 
Aqueduct,  which  appeared  in  the  Deseret 
News  of  June  5,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

California  Feitd  Is  Over,  Land  Ready  for 

Drink 

(By  CarlJ.  Sitomer) 

Lake  Perris,  Calif. — Water — the  Issue  that 
for  decades  has  split  California,  swayed  state 
and  local  elections,  triggered  lawsuits,  and 
focused  legislative  feuds — may  no  longer 
swell  the  stormy  controversy  it  used  to  here. 

Why?  The  have-nots  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia— where  70  per  cent  of  the  state's  20 
million  people  live — wlU  soon  be  haves  as 
northern  water  running  through  the  new 
California  Aqueduct  starts  to  wet  down  the 
up-to-now  parched  lands  In  Los  Angeles,  San 
Diego,  and  other  metropolitan  areas. 

A  gala  ceremony  here  at  this  manmade 
lake  east  of  Riverside  marked  the  comple- 
tion of  the  world's  longest  irrigation  ditch — 
the  California  water  project.  Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan  turned  on  the  spout  that  now  will 
bring  to  this  desert  clear,  fresh  Feather 
River  water  from  600  miles  away. 

The  event  marks  a  technological  achieve- 
ment perhaps  unmatched  in  Western  civiliza- 
tion. Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Secre- 
tary Caspar  Weinberger  calls  the  vast  net- 
work of  dams,  canals,  power  plants,  pipe- 
lines, and  reservoirs  that  tote  water  the 
length  of  this  state  the  "current  wonder  of 
the  world." 

Why  is  It  so  important?  Among  other 
things.  It  means: 

Millions  of  acre-feet  of  water  for  home, 
farm,  industrial,  and  recreational  uses  in 
southern  California.  Fruit  and  vegetable 
growers  in  the  farm-rich  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley say  that  the  first  trickle  of  Feather 
River  water  that  flowed  their  way  last  year 
averted  millions  of  dollars  of  crop  losses  dur- 
ing a  long  summer  drought. 

Flood  control  for  rain-drenched  northern 
California.  The  OrovlUe  Dam  has  already 
saved  much  of  the  surrounding  area  from  wa- 
ter damage  and  destruction. 

Smog-free  electric  power. 

E.xpanded  recreational  opportimlties.  Pish- 
ing, swimming,  boating,  and  hiking  facili- 


ties are  l)elng  provided  along  the  water  trail. 
And  state  officials  boast  that  California  soon 

will  have  a  44-mUe  uninterrupted  blkeway 

the  longest  in  the  world. 

Despite  these  pluses,  many  here  still  con- 
sider this  giant  waterway  a  mixed  blessing. 
Some  have  fought  It  all  along  the  way,  try- 
ing to  block  the  use  of  public  funds  for  it 
In  the  Legislature,  the  courts,  and  through 
ballot  initiatives. 

They  charged  the  project  costs  too  much— 
almost  $2.3  billion  so  far;  Its  stone  and 
concrete  has  scarred  California's  natural 
beauty  and  often  disturbed  nature's  bal- 
ance; and  Its  gobbling  up  of  energj  could 
trigger  a  major  piower  shortage. 


THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMl^ACT 
STATEMENT  FOR  THE  BOl^E- 
VILLE  UNIT  OF  THE  CENTRAL 
UTAH  PROJECT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  has  just  advised  me 
that  they  have  ret'omed  the  environ- 
mental impact  statement  for  the  Bonne- 
viUe  unit  of  the  central  Utah  project  to 
the  r«gion  for  "further  clarification"  be- 
fore it  can  be  forwardeii  to  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality. 

The  action  was  greeted  with  concern 
by  many  Utahans  who  fear  that  a  small 
group  of  environmentalists  are  attempt- 
ing to  raise  questioris  concerning  the 
project  with  the  objective  of  delaying 
approval  of  the  environmental  Impact 
study  to  the  point  where  they  will  bring 
the  project  to  a  halt. 
■  The  central  Utah  project  was  author- 
ized by  Congiess  17  years  ago  yet  its  most 
complex  unit — the  Bonneville  unit — 
stands  only  14  percent  complete.  Con- 
struction was  not  started  until  1966  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  fimding 
and  construction  program  since  then  has 
been  both  um-ealistic  and  imeconomical. 

Approximately  40  percent  of  this  unit's 
initial  deliveries  are  needed  to  meet  mu- 
nicipal and  industry  water  requirements 
today,  not  some  time  in  the  future. 

No  new  contracts  can  be  let  for  con- 
struction on  the  central  Utah  project 
until  the  environmental  impact  study  on 
the  Bonneville  unit  has  been  filed  with 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 
The  time  for  completing  this  statement 
has  already  been  excessively  long;  and 
there  is  a  distinct  possibility  that  work 
on  the  central  Utah  project  will  come  to 
a  halt  by  September  this  year. 

If  Utah  is  not  to  stagnate,  it  must 
have  more  water  for  the  future.  Even 
though  the  central  Utah  pi'oject  was  con- 
ceived long  before  the  general  public  be- 
came concerned  about  protecting  the 
environment,  planning  is  continuing  even 
today  to  make  modifications  which  will 
make  the  project  current  with  contem- 
porary development.  Every  feasible  step 
will  and  should  be  taken  to  keep  environ- 
mental damage  to  a  minimum.  But  the 
damage  that  must  be  sustained  must  be 
balanced  against  the  gains  in  new  recrea- 
tion areas.  In  adequate  water  supplies, 
and  in  Increjised  power  facilities. 

The  proper  development  of  Utah's 
water  resources  has  been  essential  to  its 
orderly  growth  since  the  first  pioneers 
diverted  water  into  the  first  irrigation 
system. 
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The  challenge  now  is  to  move  ahead 
expeditiously  with  the  central  Utah  proj- 
ect. The  objectives  of  more  water  and  a 
l-,etter  environment  need  not  be  mutually 
exclusive.       

THE  FUTURE  OF  NORTHERN 
IRELAND 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  has 
wiitten  an  unusually  perceptive  article 
on  the  White  Paper  for  Northern  Ire- 
land and  the  future  of  Ulser. 

Senator  Kennedy,  writing  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Foreign  Policy,  expresses  his 
optimism  that  there  is  now  an  historic 
opportunity  "for  constructive  new  steps 
toward  peace"  in  strife-torn  North  Ire- 
land. I  join  him  in  this  hope,  and  in  his 
condemnation  of  all  the  violence  and  ter- 
ror in  Ulster. 

I  also  agree  with  Senator  Kennedy's 
observation  that  "the  most  negative  sin- 
gle aspect  of  the  White  Paper  is  its  lack 
of  commitment  to  the  unification  of  Ire- 
land." As  I  have  stated  before,  the  crux 
of  the  matter  is  a  imited  Ireland,  an 
Ireland  free  of  repression,  discrimination, 
and  sectarian  strife. 

In  this  connection  I  welcome  the  re- 
cent accession  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Irish  Republic  of  Mr.  Erskine  Childer.'j— 
a  Protestant.  This  Is  an  important  symbol 
of  future  harmony  and  peace.  But  be- 
fore peace  can  be  acliieved,  there  must  be 
greater  wisdom,  courage,  and  compassion 
displayed  by  tliose  who  now  hold  Ulster's 
fate  in  their  hands. 

There  must  also  be  continued  American 
concern  voiced  over  this  issue.  The  role 
Senator  Kennedy  has  assumed  in  bring- 
ing the  continuing  tragedy  in  Ulster  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  people  and 
our  Government  is  in  the  highest  tradi- 
tion of  our  Nation's  humanitarian  and 
moral  principles. 

His  verj-  fine  article  should  be  read  by 
all  those  with  an  Interest  in  the  people 
and  future  of  Ireland.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article.  "LHster  Is  an 
International  Issue,"  by  Senator  Edward 
M.  Kennedy  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Ulster  Is  an  Intern.ntional  Issue 
(By  EowARD  M.  Kennedy) 

The  White  Paper  for  Northern  Ireland,  an- 
nounced last  March,  comes  as  Great  Britain's 
most  constructive  initiative  In  nearly  four 
years  of  bloodshed  and  tragedy  in  Ulster.  Yet, 
since  the  White  Paper  leaves  for  future  reso- 
lution virtually  all  the  details  of  legislative 
and  executive  power-sharing  between  the 
majority  and  the  minority,  the  proposals  are 
still  far  more  shadow  than  substance.  Never- 
theless, they  form  a  hopeful  foundation  on 
which  both  sides  can  now  begin  to  build 
their  future. 

In  a  sense,  British  policy  toward  Ulster 
boltomed  out  last  March.  Gone,  or  virtually 
gone,  are  the  years  of  repressive  measures 
and  abdication  of  responsibility.  If  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ireland,  the  most  hopeful  recognition 
Britain  has  yet  given  to  the  Irish  dimension 
in  Ulster,  stUl  seems  far  from  reality  In  the 
White  Paper,  it  Is  also  clear  that  the  old 
Stormont  Is  dead,  and  with  It  has  died  the 
principle  of  absolute  Protestant  supremacy  In 
Northern  Ireland.  The  bitterness  and  tragedy 


and  sectarian  violence  that  have  wracked  the 
province  since  1969  may  linger  on,  but  at 
least  Britain  has  now  succeeded  In  wiping  the 
slate  largely  clean,  so  that  a  new  compact  of 
future  representative  government  Is  capable 
of  being  written.  In  light  of  the  historic  op- 
portunity now  available  for  constructive  new 
steps  toward  peace.  It  helps  to  look  back  over 
the  path  traveled  so  far.  In  order  to  see  more 
clearly  the  direction  In  which  future  policy 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  BriUin  should 
move. 

There  Is  a  fundamental  analogy  between 
America's  experience  In  Indocjilna  and  Brit- 
ain's experience  tn  Northcpf  Ireland.  In  a 
sense,  Ulster  Is  Britain's  ^etnam.  and  the 
tragedy  of  Britain  In  Ulster  Is  the  tragedy  of 
the  United  States  In  Indochina. 

The  Vietnam  analogy,  of  course.  Is  not 
precise,  but  It  Is  easy  to  draw  tlie  parallels, 
because  so  many  of  tlie  arguments  over 
Ulster — the  spectre  of  the  bloodbath,  the 
pursuit  of  the  phantom  of  military  victory, 
the  growing  domestic  disenchantment  In 
Britain  with  rising  casualties  In  Ulster,  the 
benevolent  but  often  desperate  efforts  of 
British  leaders  to  Impose  a  solution  on  Irish 
parties  who  liave  not  yet  learned  to  resolve 
their  age-old  diilereuces  and  live  together — 
are  similar  to  the  arguments  made  years  ago 
over  America's  role  in  South  Vietnam. 

To  countless  Americans.  Ireland  has  long 
seemed  an  incvuable  and  Interminable  cancer 
on  Britain's  body  politic,  an  i.«3ue  destined 
to  bring  turmoil  to  tmenflliig  generations  of 
British  and  Irish  people  and  their  leaders. 
To  manv,  Ireland  has  been  the  exception  to 
Britain's  outstanding  .  reputation  for  re- 
sourceful and  successful  diplomacy.  As  Glad- 
stone put  It  In  the  nineteenth  century: 

"Go  Into  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
world,  ran-sack  the  literature  of  all  coun- 
tries, find  if  j-ou  can  find  a  single  voice,  a 
single  book  ...  In  which  the  conduct  of  Eng- 
land towards  Ireland  is  anywhere  treated  ex- 
cept with  profound  and  bitter  condemna- 
tion. Are  these  the  traditions  by  which  we 
are  exhorted  to  stand?  No.  They  are  a  sad 
exception  to  the  glory  of  England.  They  are 
a  broad  and  black  spot  upon  the  pages  of 
history." 

Half  a  century  ago,  the  world  witnessed 
the  traiunatlc  upheaval  that  gave  birth  to 
the  cruel  experiment  of  partition.  Over  the 
past  few  years,  a  new  and  even  more  brutal 
chapter  of  terror  has  been  written  in  Uie  his- 
tory of  Ireland. 

Were  I  neither  Catholic  nor  of  Irish  herit- 
age. I  wovild  feel  compelled  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate  to  protest  against  the  killing  and 
violence  In  Northern  Ireland,  lust  as  I  have 
protested  at  other  times  In  my  yeais  in  the 
Senate  against  killing  and  violence  in  Viet- 
nam, Biafra,  the  Middle  East,  Bangladesh, 
and  many  other  p.ins  of  the  world. 

The  violence  and  tenx>r  must  be  ended.  I 
condemn  the  brutality  In  Northern  Ireland. 
I  condemn  the  violence  of  the  IBA.  I  con- 
demn the  violence  of  the  UDA.  I  condemn 
the  violence  of  the  British  troops.  I  condemn 
the  guns  and  bombs  and  wanton  killings. 
I  condemn  the  flow  of  arms  or  any  funds  for 
arms  from  the  United  States  or  any  other 
country  to  Northern  Ireland.  I  share  the 
words  of  Cardinal  Conway,  who  spoke  elo- 
quently against  the  Ulster  terror  in  his 
Christmas  message  in  1971:  "To  kill  a  man 
deliberately — to  snuff  out  an  Innocent  life — 
is  a  terrlbie  deed.  .  .  .  And  this  •48  true,  no 
matter  who  does  It,  no  matter  what  side 
he  is  on." 

Because  the  crisis  in  Ulster  Is  a  crisis  In 
human  rights.  It  Is  a  crisis  of  the  sort  that 
has  alway^  triggered  strong  Involvement  of 
American  cHlz«ns.  The  concern  la  this  coun- 
try over  violence  in  Ulster  Is  part  of  the  long 
arid  distinguished  record  of  America's  con- 
cern for  Justice  in  other  lands,  especially 
Ireland. 

Throughout  otn-  history,  and  especially  In 
periods  of  intensifying  violence  In  Ireland, 


resolutions  have  been  Introduced  In  both 
Houses  of  Congress  supporting  the  cause  of 
Irish  freedom.  The  platforms  of  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  parties  in  1888  gave 
strong  encouragement  to  the  historic  home 
rule  campaign  for  Ireland  led  by  Gladstone 
and  Parncll.  Later,  when  the  Unite-.  States 
entered  World  War  I,  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  Instructed  our  ambassador  In  London 
to  urge  Prime  Minister  Lloyd  George  to 
settle  the  Irish  question. 

Perhaps  the  high- water  mark  of  American 
concern  over  Ireland  in  the  past  was  the 
Investigation  carried  out  In  1920  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  One  Hmidred  Fifty  on  Conditions 
in  Ireland,  a  private  group  of  distinguished 
Americans  organized  by  The  Nation.  From 
its  members,  the  Committee  elected  a  smaller 
Commission  to  conduct  a  public  Inquiry.  In- 
cluding Jane  Addams  of  Hull  House;  Sena- 
tor George  W.  Norrls  of  Nebraska  and  Sena- 
tor David  I.  Walsh  of  Massachusetts,  a  man 
whose  Senate  .seat  I  hold  today. 

The  Commission's  hearings  and  subse- 
quent report  had  enormous  impact  In  mobi- 
lizing public  opinion.  Tlie  descriptions  cf 
cruelty  and  violence,  especially  of  the  mur- 
derous raids  carried  out  by  the  Black  and 
Tans,  brought  home  the  horror  of  events  In 
Ireland,  and  were  an  Important  Influence 
leading  toward  the  settlement  of  the  conflict; 
tinder  the  pressure  of  world  opinion. 

The  expressions  of  concern  voiced  In 
America  over  Ulster  In  recent  years  thus 
follow  In  a  long  line  of  precedents.  The 
United  States  has  a  clear  and  useful  role  to 
play  In  helping  to  bring  the  situation  In 
Northern  Ireland  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  and  the  world  community, 
and  we  should  not  hesitate  to  exercise  it.» 

THE    SHAME    OF   INTERNMENT 

The  nadir  of  British  policy  In  Ulster  was 
the  imposition  of  internment  without  trial  In 
August  1971.  Since  then,  the  toU  of  blood- 
shed, bullets  and  bombing  in  Ulster  has  been 
a  continuing  reminder  of  how  wrong  that 
poUcy  was  at  Its  inception,  and  how  wrong  it 
is  to  allow  it  to  continue. 

Day  after  day,  week  after  week,  month 
after  month,  the  nation  that  gave  Magna 
Carta,  habeas  corpus,  due  process  and  the 
common  law  to  the  world  Imprisoned  hun- 
dreds of  citizens  In  Northern  Ireland  without 
warrant,  charge  or  trial,  often  en  evidence  of 
the  rankest  hearsay  and  deception. 

Apart  from  the  unjustifiable  deprivation 
of  lU;crty.  the  most  unconscionable  aspect 
of  internment  as  a  policy  was  its  discrimina- 
tory application  to  the  Catholic  minority. 
Between   August    1971    and   December    1972, 


^Although  President  Nixon  and  bis  Ad- 
ministration have  been  silent  over  Ulster,  the 
President  himself  has  not  always  been  re- 
luctant to  speak  on  the  Irish  question  or  to 
urge  Britain  to  modify  its  course.  Two 
months  before  the  Presidential  election  in 
1052,  Mr.  Nixon,  as  candidate  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent, stated  that  he  was  "agahist  the  parti- 
tion of  Ireland  absolutely."  He  said,  "Of 
course.  It  Is  not  easy  to  suggest  practical 
steps  to  end  partition  right  away.  But  on? 
thing  that  occurs  to  me  is  the  possibility  of 
putting  pressure  on  the  British  when  It 
comes  to  handing  them  out  American  money. 
Then  It  could  be  made  cle.ir  we  do  not  favor 
their  poliry  In  relation  to  the  division  of 
Ireland." 

Mr.  Nixon  was  also  reported  as  saying  ho 
thought  the  United  States  could  exercise  con- 
siderable moral  Influence  on  the  demand  for 
a  united  Ireland,  and  he  said  he  was  in  lavor 
of  such  action.  Mr.  Nixon  also  stated  in  the 
Interview:  "It  can  be  said  that  there  is  a 
better  chance  of  a  Republican  Administra- 
tion doing  something  about  partition  than 
the  Democrats.  .  .  .  We  *re  more  honestly 
concerned  In  trying  to  help  in  this  partition 
than  the  Democrats.** 
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a  total  of  more  tban  two  thousand  Catholics 
were  detained,  but  only  one  Protestant." 

It  Is  dUfioult  to  Imagine  a  policy  more 
clearly  calculated  to  alienate  the  religious 
minority  In  Ulster.  In  spite  of  the  violence 
perpetrated  by  the  Protestants,  In  spite  of 
the  rising  spectre  of  Protestant  extremist 
organizations,  in  spite  of  the  reign  of  sec- 
tarian murders  by  assassination  squads — 
cne  cf  the  ugliest  and  most  dangerous  recent 
developments  In  Ulster — internment  still 
persists  today  as  almost  entirely  a  "Catholics 
Only"  policy. 

There  were  other  sinister  ramifications  of 
Internment  for  British  law  and  Justice.  In 
February  1972,  for  example,  there  was  the 
spectacle  of  Parliament  rushing  midnight 
legislation  Into  law  to  reverse  a  decision  by 
the  High  Court  of  Northern  Ireland  earlier 
that  day,  holding  that  British  troops  In 
Ulster  bad  exceeded  their  authority  in  car- 
rying out  arrest,  internment,  and  certain 
other  orders. 

And  then,  compounding  the  crime  of  in- 
ternment, there  were  the  initial  reports  of 
tcrture  in  the  camps,  as  British  intelligence 
tried  to  learn  the  secrets  of  the  ira  by  meth- 
ods no  civilized  people  can  countenance. 

On  the  heels  of  the  first  reports  of  torture 
came  the  outraged  British  denials.  But  many 
of  the  worst  fears  were  confirmed  In  all  but 
name  by  the  report- of  the  Compton  Inquiry. 
Again  and  again,  the  Compton  Report 
found  the  iiiunor&l  and  Ir.  human  facts  of 
torture.  Yet,  it  denied  their  meaning  by 
Allce-ln-Wonderland  logic,  by  obscure  and 
hypocritical  phrases  that  whitewashed  the 
brutality  and  spoke  only  of  ^111  treatment" 
and  "deep  interrogation" — rhetoric  seeking 
to  Justify  obviously  barbarous  means  by 
resort  to  a  worthy  end. 

No  nation  that  calls  itself  a  democra'-y 
can  Justify  a  policy  of  internment  for  Its 
citizens.  And  so,  one  of  the  most  applauded 
parts  of  Prime  Minister  Heath's  initiative  on 
Ulster  In  March  1972  was  the  promise  to  end 
Intemmeijt,  and  thereby  bring  back  to  Ul- 
ster evenhanded  Justice.  Significant  progress 
has  been  made  in  recent  months  toward 
redeeming  that  promise.  Methods  have  he- 
come  more  rigorous  for  Issuing  internment 
orders.  A  ntJmber  of  quasi-Judicial  procedures 
have  been  adopted.  In  accord  with  the  report 
of  the  Diplock  Commission  in  December  1972. 
The  verdict  is  not  yet  in  on  the  operation 
of  these  procedures.  The  hope  is  that  they 
mark  a  de  facto  end  to  internment.  The 
fear  is  that  they  are  simply  a  new  dLsgulse 
for  the  old  internment  policy.  Some  700 
internees  have  been  released,  but  nearly  400 
are  still  detained,  many  of  whom  are  now 
Hearing  the  end  of  their  second  year  of  Im- 
prisonment without  charge  or  trial.  Intern- 
ment by  Lord  Diplock's  or  any  other  nume  is 
Btill  Internment,  and  it  Is  past  time  to  end 
all  the  vestiges  that  remain. 

BRrrlSK  TROOPS  IN  DLSTE* 

When  I  first  spoke  out  on  Ulster  in  October 
1971,  I  Included  as  part  of  my  recommenda- 
tions a  call  for  the  withdrawal  of  British 
forces  from  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  in- 
stitution of  appropriate  procedures  for  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice,  acceptable 
to  all  the  parties.  Such  procedures  would  be 
consistent,  for  example,  with  a  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  force,  a  Common  Market 
force,  or  the  formation  of  a  reconstituted 
Ulster  constabulary  as  an  even-handed  po- 
lice service. 

It  is  now  four  years  since  Britain  first 
Uitroduced  its  substantial  military  presence 


'  In  the  early  months  of  1973,  a  handful  of 
Protestants  were  interned,  In  circumstances 
Involving  sectarian  assassinations.  At  the 
end  cf  March  1973,  Prlnoe  Minister  Heath 
told  Parliament  that,  of  a  total  of  349  per- 
t>ons  detained  or  held  under  interim  custody 
orders  awaiting  hearings,  867  were  Catholics 
and  ?2  were  Protestants. 


in  Ulster.  As  we  know  from  first-hand  ex- 
perience in  the  United  States,  mUltary  forces 
are  not  trained  police.  They  do  not  know  how 
to  kesp  the  peace  on  a  continuing  dally 
basis.  On  several  occasions  In  the  1960's, 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  was  obliged  to 
order  Federal  troops  Into  American  cities  to 
maintain  law  and  order.  But  always,  whether 
in  Detroit  or  Baltimore  or  Chicago  or  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  the  troops  were  deployed  only  to 
deal  with  a  sudden  crisis,  and  they  were  re- 
moved as  soon  as  the  emergency  was   over. 

But  that  was  not  the  case  In  Ulster.  By 
early  1972,  the  British  troops  In  Northern 
Ireland  were  seen  as  a  permanent  army  of 
occtipatlon,  not  the  transient  peace-keeping 
force  they  were  supposed  to  be.  The  Army's 
role  In  maintaining  the  internment  policy 
contributed  to  the  alienation  of  the  minority. 
Inevitably,  the  confrontation  came.  On 
Bloody  Sunday,  in  January  1972,  13  Ulster 
CathoUcs,  participants  in  a  civil  rights  dem- 
onstration, were  killed  by  gunfire  by  British 
troops.  Just  as  the  brutality  in  the  Intern- 
ment camps  was  compounded  by  the  Comp- 
ton Inquiry,  so  the  slaughter  In  Londonderry 
was  comi>ounded  by  the  Inquiry  carried  out 
by  Lord  Widgery's  tribunal,  an  inquiry  that 
had  many  of  the  hallmark.s  of  our  own  lim- 
ited and  Ineffective  investigations  of  Kent 
State  and  My  Lai.  Perhaps  the  cruelest  state- 
ment In  Lcrd  WWgery's  report  was  the  sen- 
tence that  begins  his  Summary  of  Conclu- 
sions : 

"There  would  have  been  no  deaths  In 
Londonderry  on  30  January  If  those  who 
organized  the  illegal  march  had  not  thereby 
created  a  highly  dangerous  situation  In 
which  a  clash  between  demonstrators  and 
the  security  forces  was  almost  inevitable." 

Those  few  words,  given  such  symbolic 
prominence  in  the  report  -.s  Conclusion  Num- 
ber One,  spoke  volumes  about  Lord  Widgery's 
approach  to  the  entire  inquiry.  In  a  sense,  the 
United  States  has  heard  it  all  before,  from 
American  Wldgeries  investigating  American 
tragedies.  You  might  as  well  say  that  there 
would  have  b^en  no  killings  at  Kent  State  If 
American  Students  had  not  been  demonstrat- 
ing against  the  war,  no  killings  at  My  Lai  If 
Vietnamese  civilians  had  nor  been  living  in 
that  tragic  hamlet.  But  .n  the  years  that 
have  passed  since  Kent  State  and  My  Lai,  we 
have  learned  that  such  official  rationaliza- 
tions cannot  conceal  the  true  horror  of 
events  like  those  at  Kent  State  or  My  Lai, 
and  the  same  Is  true  of  Londonderry. 

Re»  ipsa  loquitur,  the  lawyers  say — "The 
thing  speaks  for  Itself."  Only  the  most  com- 
pelling circumstances  of  mortal  danger  to  the 
troops  could  possibly  Justify  resort  to  the  use 
of  deadly  force.  There  were  no  such  circum- 
stances at  Kent  State  or  at  My  Lai.  And  so 
far  as  the  Widgery  Report  proves,  there  were 
none  at  Londonderry. 

Perhaps  the  most  distressing  result  of  the 
Widgery  Report  Is  the  congenital  bias  It  dem- 
onstrates In  favor  of  the  government.  Once 
again,  we  see  the  Inability  of  British  Justice 
to  deal  fairly  and  Impartially  with  events  in 
Northern  Ireland.  The  Widgery  Report,  the 
Compton  Report,  tlie  midnight  session  of 
Parliament  called  to  reverse  an  Inconvenient 
court  decision — these  and  other  events  show 
that  British  Justice  is  apt  to  bend  to  the  pre- 
vailing omcial  winds  when  the  Irish  issue  is 
Involved. 

The  events  of  Bloody  .Sunday  were  a  water- 
shed. Calls  increased  for  the  withdrawal  of 
British  troops  as  an  essential  step  toward  re- 
storing peace  In  Ulster.  Yet,  Just  as  the  Brit- 
ish government  argued  that  It  could  not  end 
Internment  because  It  would  mean  the  re- 
turn of  gunmen  to  the  streets,  so  the  govern- 
ment also  argued  that  It  could  not  withdraw 
the  troops  because  of  the  bloodbath  that 
would  follow.  And  so  for  months  we  saw  a 
policy  that  condemned  hundreds  of  inno- 
cent men  and  w(.>men  and  children  to  die  in 
the  streets  of  Londonderry,  Belfast,  and  other 
cities,  towns  and  villages  In  Northern  Ire- 
land, because  Londun  feared  that  even  more 


might  die  If  the  policy  on  troops  were 
changed.  To  prevent  the  hypothetical  blood- 
baths  of  the  future,  the  leaders  of  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  sought  to  rationalize 
the  very  real  bloodbaths  of  the  present, 
thereby  adding  unnecessary  new  fuel  to  the 
deepening  agony  of  the  province,  and  Jeop- 
ardizing future  Initiatives  In  British  policy. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  new  inten- 
sity of  violence  triggered  by  Bloody  Sunday 
was  probably  responsible,  as  much  as  any 
single  event,  for  Britain's  decision  In  March 
1972  to  suspend  the  Ulster  Parliament  at 
Stormont  and  launch  the  policy  of  "direct 
rule"  of  Northern  Ireland  by  the  British 
Parliament  at  Westminster.^  In  a  senre, 
therefore,  Bloody  Sunday  was  the  event  that 
precipitated  Britain's  first  positive  step  to 
end  the  deadly  slide  of  Ulster  Into  chaos — 
some  comfort,  perhaps,  to  the  family  and 
friends  of  those  who  died,  to  know  that  the 
White  Paper  Is  their  monument. 

ABOLITION    OF    STORMONT 

The  most  positive  single  aspect  of  the 
recent  White  Paper  Is  Its  abolition  of 
Stormont  and  the  formation  of  a  new 
Northern  Ireland  Assembly,  to  be  elected 
under  a  system  of  proportional  representa- 
tion designed  to  assure  a  fair  role  for  both 
the  majority  and  the  minority. 

Apart  from  the  presence  of  British  troops, 
there  was  no  more  odious  symbol  of  the 
half  century  of  massive  Injustice  In  Ulster 
than  the  Parliament  at  Stormont.  Through- 
out its  history,  Stormont  had  been  a  device 
for  continued  oppression  of  the  minority,  a 
classic  example  of  John  Stuart  Mill's 
tyranny  of  the  majority.  The  circumstances 
of  the  creation  of  Northern  Ireland  and  the 
religious  and  class  divisions  Ingrained  by 
centuries  of  history  had  left  no  realistic 
possibility  that  the  processes  of  parliamen- 
tary government  and  democratic  elections 
could  function  to  establish  a  role  for  the 
minority  In  Ulster.  As  a  result,  through  Stor- 
mont, the  minority  endured  virtually  limit- 
less subjugation  during  50  years  of  absolute 
apartheid  rule  by  the  Unionists. 

In  recent  years,  before  the  beginning  of 
Internment,  Stormont  had  failed  to  func- 
tion as  an  effective  legislature,  because  the 
small  band  of  members  representing  the 
minority  had  refused  to  participate  In  the 
parliamentary  charade  the  Unionists  wished 
to  play.  Stormont  was  defunct  In  all  but 
name.  At  last,  by  assuming  direct  rule,  Brit- 
ain recognized  that  fact,  and  the  White 
Paper  delivered  the  coup  de  grace. 

tJNmCATION    OP    IRELAND 

The  most  negative  single  aspect  of  the 
While  Paper  Is  Its  lack  of  commitment  to 
the  unification  of  Ireland.  If  anything,  the 
White  Paper  Is  a  retreat  from  the  Oreen 
Paper  of  1972,  with  Its  Imaginative  discus- 
sion of  the  "Irish  Dimension"  In  Ulster  and 
Its  proposal  for  a  Council  of  Ireland,  In 
whlclf^opresentatlves  of  both  Ulster  and 
the  Republic  could  discuss  and  act  on  mat- 
ters of  common  Interest. 

A  distressing  sign  of  the  British  attitude 
toward  unification  is  the  latitude  given  to 
the  growth  of  militant  Protestant  orga- 
nizations through  1972.  In  effect,  by  the  long 
delay  In  announcing  Its  White  Paper,  Britain 
gave  time  to  tlie  die-hard  Protestant  ex- 
tremists to  "play  the  Orange  Card"  again. 
Just  as  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  played  that 
card  In  the  1880's  by  stirring  up  the  Prot- 
estant Orange  Order  against  Gladstone's 
Home  Rule  Bill  for  Ulstei'. 

Fo.-  nearly  a  hundred  years,  British  policy 
toward  Ireland  has  been  paralyzed  by  the 
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■  At  the  time,  I  welcomed  Prime  Minister 
Heath's  Initiative  of  direct  rule.  I  have  also 
praised  the  subsequent  actions  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Whltelaw,  Britain's  Secretary  of  State 
for  Northern  Ireland,  for  the  skillful  way  In 
which  he  has  administered  tlie  province 
since  direct  rule  was  established. 


fear  that  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  will  play 
the  Orange  Card  and  fight  to  preserve  their 
British  tie.  But  Ulster  Is  not  about  to  com- 
mit suicide  over  the  unification  of  Ireland. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  vast  majority  of 
Ulster  Protestants  are  prepared  today,  or 
were  prepared  at  any  time  In  the  past  four 
years,  to  plunge  their  homeland  Into  clvU 
war  for  the  sake  of  the  Union  Jack.  Unifi- 
cation may  not  be  at  hand  today,  bait  neither 
is  civil  war  over  the  initial  steps  that  can 
and  should  be  taken  In  that  direction.  It 
Britain  Is  resolute  and  evenhanded  In  her 
policy,  the  Protestant  extremists  will  not 
succeed  in  the  violent  path  of  opposition 
they  have  chosen. 

We  know  that  the  extremists  of  the  IRA 
failed  to  capture  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  Catholic  minority  In  their  brutal  cam- 
paign of  1955-1962.  They  succeeded  in  recent 
years,  but  only  because  the  peculiar  blind- 
ness of  the  Stormont  and  Westminster  lead- 
ership made  It  almost  totally  resistant  to 
the  legitimate  demands  of  the  Catholic 
mhiorlty. 

If,  as  progress  toward  unification  of  Ire- 
land grows,  the  Republic  demonstrates  its 
wUllngness  and  ability  to  protect  the  polit- 
ical, economic  and  social  rights  of  the  Ulster 
Protestants  In  a  tmlted  Ireland,  I  believe 
that  the  extremists  on  the  Protestant  side 
In  the  North  will  never  succeed  In  any  cam- 
paign oX  violence  designed  to  play  the  Orange 
Card  today. 

Given  the  history  of  partition,  the  White 
Paper's  reaffirmation  of  the  Attlee  declara- 
tion and  the  use  of  plebiscites  on  self-deter- 
mination for  Ulster  Is  a  travesty  of  a  noble 
principle.  If  there  Is  to  be  self-determina- 
tion for  Ulster,  why  not  self-determination 
for  Londonderry,  or  County  Tyrone,  or  any 
other  predominantly  Catholic  area  In  Ulster? 

Seen  In  this  light,  the  plebiscite  last  March 
on  the  border  Issue  was  a  quixotic  gesture. 
Voters  were  asked  two  questions — Should 
Northern  Ireland  remain  a  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom?  Should  Northern  Ireland  become 
a  part  of  the  Republic  of  Ireland?  At  best, 
the  questions  were  ambiguous  and  mislead- 
ing, since  the  voters  did  not  know  the  terms 
of  the  possible  links  to  the  United  Kmgdom 
or  to  the  Republic  of  Ireland.  At  worst,  the 
questions  were  Inflammatory,  since  the  ple- 
biscite simply  reinforced  the  existing  pas- 
sions over  the  border. 

We  know  the  calculated  and  cynical  gerry- 
mMider  that  produced  Ulster  50  years  ago. 
Tbe  only  self-determination  applicable  to- 
day Is  self-determination  for  all  of  Ireland, 
not  Just  for  the  uncouth  entity  that  Britain 
spawned  In  1920.  Half  a  century  Is  not  en- 
ough to  stamp  the  Ulster  state  with  any  ac- 
ceptable seal  of  leglthnacy  In  the  eyes  of 
those  who  truly  believe  in  self-determina- 
tion. 

Thanks  to  the  Impetus  of  their  new  mem- 
bership In  the  Common  Market,  basic  change 
Is  already  well  under  way  for  Britain  and 
Ireland  In  modern  Europe.  That  Is  why  I 
Iiop»  that  the  Republic  will  progress  as 
rapidly  as  possible  toward  comprehensive  re- 
solution of  all  the  Issues  that  divide  North 
and  South,  so  that  Protestants  and  Catholics 
alike  In  Ulster  may  see  that  genuine  progress 
Is  possible  through  reconciliation  Instead  of 
violence. 

The  process  has  already  begun.  In  Decem- 
ber 1972.  the  citizens  of  the  Republic,  by  a 
majority  of  more  than  5  to  1,  voted  to  delete 
two  provisions  granting  a  special  position  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  lu  the  Repub- 
lic's Constitution.  The  vote  was  a  gesture  of 
good  will  toward  Protestants  in  Northern 
Ireland,  a  symbolic  step  In  recognition  of 
the  Republic's  own  Important  obllgAtlonn  tf 
unification  U  to  materialize.  Manir»ld  other 
accommodations  must  take  place  as  well — 
best  sumnmrized  In  Uie  fertile  concept  of  a 
"New  Ireland"  promoted  by  loaders  lu  t>otIx 
North  and  South. 


As  former  Prime  Minister  John  Lynch  of 
the  Republic  of  Ireland  has  stated; 

"The  only  solution  Is  an  Ireland  united,  by 
agreement.  In  independence;  an  Ireland  In 
a  friendly  relationship  with  Britain;  an  Ire- 
land which  will  be  a  member  with  Britain 
of  the  enlarged  European  communities.  I  hold 
this  view  because  I  believe  that  there  Is  no 
other  way  to  dispose  of  the  contentious  and 
difficult  legacy  which  history  has  left  to  our 
two  Islands — certainly  no  way  which  will  not 
compound  the  problem  for  our  children."  * 

There  are  those  who  say  that  some  middle 
ground  for  Ulster  Is  still  a  possibility,  that 
unification  Is  not  the  only  road  to  peace,  that 
the  White  Paper,  with  Its  guarantee  of  ade- 
quate minority  representation  In  the  new 
Northern  Ireland  Assembly,  Is  all  that  can  be 
achieved  today. 

To  me,  such  an  attitude  Is  another  example 
of  the  years  of  missed  opportunity  toward 
"Ulster.  Other  reforms  may  be  Important 
short-run  steps,  but  an  open  road  to  unifica- 
tion Is  the  only  present  step  that  can  cement 
permanent  peace  in  Ireland.  With  Ireland 
exliausted  by  civil  war  In  the  1920'8,  partici- 
pation worked  for  almost  50  years.  Perhaps, 
with  Ulster  exhausted  by  the  violence  and 
terror  of  1969-1973,  partition  can  continue 
under  a  reformed  assembly  to  tide  Ulster 
over  for  another  generation.  But  it  can  do  so 
only  at  the  certain  cost  of  a  new  long-run 
crisis,  and  a  new  convulsion  for  some  future 
Ulster. 

Such  steps  today  would  be  more  of  the 
too  little  and  too  late  approach  that  Britain 
has  taken  toward  Northern  Ireland  through- 
out the  present  crisis.  It  is  not  enough  to  end 
internment,  to  withdraw  the  troops,  to  recon- 
stitute the  Assembly,  to  bring  the  minority 
into  the  executive,  to  offer  massive  economic 
aid,  or  to  adopt  any  of  the  other  reforms  pro- 
posed m  years  gone  by.  It  would  not  be 
enough  to  attempt  total  assimilation  of  Ulster 
into  Britain  as  a  way  of  guaranteeing  full 
minority  rights.  It  would  not  be  enough  even 
to  redraw  the  Ulster  boundary,  as  some  have 
proposed,  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  find  a 
formula  that  will  keep  some  corner  of  Ulster 
forever  British. 

The  test  of  British  intentions  Is.  at  mini- 
mum, whether  present  policy  will  create  an 
effective  device,  such  as  the  Green  Paper's 
Council  of  Ireland  or  some  comparable  all- 
Ireland  Institution,  which  can  hold  out  the 
promise,  however  dim  today,  of  eventual 
Irish  luilty. 

If  her  sights  are  kept  high.  If  her  leaders 
have  tlie  courage  to  embrace  the  opportunity, 
Britain  can  make  a  conunltment  to  unifica- 
tion, to  an  end  to  Westminster  rule  in  Ire- 
land, to  an  end  to  the  unnatural  partition 
forced  on  Ireland  In  the  1920's. 

A    VOICE    FOR    AMEaiCA    ON    ULSTER 

There  are  those  who  say  that  America 
should  stand  silent  In  the  face  of  the  dally 
tragedy  taking  place  In  Northern  Ireland. 
I  do  not  agree,  and  I  do  not  think  that  most 
Americans  agree.  Our  heritage  as  citlaens  m 
a  nation  that  has  been  a  spokesman  for 
peace  and  human  liberty  in  the  world  for 
two  centuries  requires  us  to  speak  out  and 
find  a  helpful  role  to  play  to  contrlbutuig  to 
a  permanent  peace  in  Ulster. 

A  larger  Issue  Is  the  question  of  what  kind 
of  foreign  policy  we  want  for  America  as  we 
enter  the  final  quarter  of  this  century.  1  l>e- 
Ueve  we  want  a  policy  that  places  far  more 
emphasis  on  the  bUlions  of  ordliAary  people 
throughout  the  world  who  seek  a  decent  life. 
If  America  needs  President  Thleu  In  South 
Vietnam  or  Lon  Nol  in  Cambodia,  tf  we  need 
Greece  to  stand  against  Ruasla.  If  we  need 
Arab  oU  when  the  life  of  Israel  U  at  stake,  if 
we  need  Pakistan  to  arrange  our  summit  tn 
Peking,  if  we  need  mUltary  dictators  to  pre- 


serve our  corporate  interests  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, If  we  need  chrome  from.  Rhodesia  and 
sugar  from  South  Africa,  if.  finaUy.  we  stand 
silent  before  killing  and  repression  and 
brutal  religious  coafiict  in  Northern  Ire- 
land, then  we  do  not  understand  the  direc- 
tion of  the  world.  We  deny  our  heritage. 

It  cannot  be  seriously  maintained  that 
Ulster  is  the  internal  affair  of  Britain.  Be- 
yond dispute.  Ulster  is  an  international  is- 
sue. The  involvement  of  the  Republic  of 
Ireland,  a  sovereign  and  independent  nation. 
U  as  current  as  the  dally  headlines.  No 
British  settlement  in  Ulster  can  ignore  the 
Republic's  rightful  role. 

Moreover,  in  an  indirect  but  not  insignif- 
icant way.  the  United  States  also  has  an  In- 
terest In  the  early  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
laster  crisis.  The  thousands  of  British  troops 
now  tied  down  in  Ulster  are  of  obvious  im- 
portance to  the  level  of  troop  commitments 
In  NATO,  an  issue  of  growing  concern  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Europe. 

What,  then.  Is  the  proper  present  role  for 
the  government  of  the  United  States  to  play 
with  respect  to  Northej»h  Ireland?  In  my 
view,  it  is  time  to  let' America's  voice  be 
heard.  We  should  establish  a  continuincj 
policy  of  the  Administration,  a  tiAxe  that  re- 
flects the  legitimate  concern  of  millions  of 
American  citizens  for  an  end  to  the  violence 
in  Northern  Ireland  and  a  recognition  that 
the  minority  in  Ulster  is  entitled  to  parti- 
cipate fully  In  the  government  of  their  prov- 
ince. To  this  end.  «'e  should  convey  to 
Britain  our  concern  for  eSectlve  and  even- 
handed  peace-keeping  arrangements  and  for 
the  fair  implementation  of  the  power-ahar- 
iiig  arrangements  to  be  established  in  the 
legislative  committees  and  the  executive  de- 
partments of  government  once  the  lew 
Northern  Ireland  Assembly  is  elected. 

In  the  long  run,  we  should  leave  no  doubt 
of  our  support  for  unification  as  the  ulti- 
mate goal  for  Ireland.  To  this  end.  we  should 
urge  the  generous  implementation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  White  Paper  dealing  with 
the  creation  of  a  Council  of  Ireland,  capable 
of  holdUig  out  the  promise  of  steady  future 
progress  toward  unification.  And  once  the 
Council  is  established,  we  should  Join  in  en- 
couraging North  and  South  to  bring  their 
differences  and  common  problems  to  the 
Council  table  for  discussion  and  solution. 

Neither  urgent  protests  against  the  vio- 
lence nor  the  use  of  overwhelming  military 
force  to  contain  It  Is  enough  alone  to  end  the 
crtsls.  UntU  a  political  solution  is  Imple- 
mented that  Is  seen  to  be  fair  and  even- 
handed  by  both  sides,  the  search  for  peace 
wUl  be  in  vain.  Fifty-five  thousand  Ameri- 
cans died  before  ■«•?  learned  that  tragic  les- 
son In  Vietnam,  and  fo'.ir  years  of  ne«llesa 
violence  and  destruction  have  passed  while 
Britain  learned  that  lesson  In  Northern  Ire- 
land. 


*  "The     Anglo-Irtan     Problem." 
Affairs,  July  1972. 


Foreign 


CHATRM.^N    OF    .\Nn-DEF.\MATION 
LE.\GUE— SEVEN  DAYS  IN  THE  SO- 
.    VIET  UNION 

Mr.  JANTTS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Seyniour  Gratibard.  Esq  .  of  New  York, 
national  chainnan  of  the  Anti-Defan'.a- 
tion  League  of  B"nai  Brith  visited  Mos- 
cow, accompanying  New  York  Citj-*s 
Major  John  V^  Lindsay  who  was  there 
on  a  city  to  city  visit.  The  report  and 
commentary  on  his  visit  Is  published  In 
the  May  1973  issue  of  the  ADL  BuUetin. 
Uie  national  publication  of  the  Anti- 
Defamatiou  League.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Kxcoro. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Rxcoks. 
as  follows: 


\ 
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SEVEN  Days  in  the  U^.S.R. 
(By  Seymour  Oraubard) 

It  is  one  thing  to  read  about  the  courage 
of  a  people  and  quite  another  to  see  It  for 
oneself.  During  seven  days  In  Moscow  and 
Leningrad  I  met  with  30  Soviet  Jews.  I  am 
filled  with  admiration* for  their  courage,  ex- 
hilarated by  it,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
foundly depressed  that  in  our  contempKjrary 
world  there  Is  still  need  for  Jews  to  be 
courageous  If  they  want  to  remain  Jews. 

Last  February,  Vladimir  P.  Promyslov, 
Mayor  of  Moscow,  paid  an  official  visit  to 
John  V.  Lindsay,  Mayor  of  New  York.  They 
discussed  city  planning,  housing,  transpor- 
tation and  the  many  problems  common  to 
large  cities  throughout  the  world.  Mayor 
Lindsay,  invited  to  visit  Moscow,  made  as  a 
condition  of  the  return  visit  that  he  be  per- 
mitted to  bring  with  him  at  least  one  Amer- 
ican Jewish  leader,  that  they  would  be  al- 
lowed to  meet  with  Soviet  Jews  and  to  dis- 
cuss with  Soviet  officials  the  situation  of 
Soviet  Jews.  It  was  on  that  explicit  under- 
standing that  I  was  invited  by  Mr.  Lindsay 
to  join  his  delegation,  and  that  the  visit  took 
place. 

We  arrived  in  the  Soviet  Union  May  3.  In 
Moscow  and  then  In  Leningrad,  we  met  with 
Jewish  activists — mostly  scientists,  artists, 
journalists  and  other  professionals — who  had 
applied  for  and  been  denied  permits  Co  leave 
the  tJS.SJl.  for  Israel  and  with  those  whose 
applications  ^ed  been  pending  for  long  peri- 
ods of  time.  The  members  of  neither  group 
had  given  up'  hope.  And.  despite  the  fact 
they  they  knew  the  government  was  aware 
of  our  "private"  meWings,  and,  indeed,  that 
the  KGB  was  recording  every  word  said,  they 
■poke  frankly.  "After  all,"  one  man  explained 
In  almost  flawless  English,  "we  have  already 
made  our  feelings  clear  to  the  officials,  which 
Is  why  the  secret  police  has  files  on  us." 

I  don't  know  what  I  expected — maybe 
highly  emotional  meetings,  tears,  raised 
voices,  expressions  of  indignation.  But  It 
wasn't  that  way  at  a(l.  Each  person  I  spoke 
with  recited  his  story  quietly,  factually,  often 
with  humor  and  with  a  perspective  of  the 
problems  faced  not  only  by  Soviet  Jews  but 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

They  had  made  their  choice  deliberately 
and  after  much  thought.  They  knew  that  to 
apply  for  emigration  meant  dismissal  from 
their  jobs,  isolation  from  their  fellow  pro- 
fessional.s,  harassment  by  the  KGB  and,  most 
likely,  imprisonment  on  a  variety  of  trumped 
up  charges.  Still  they  bad  applied.  They  ac- 
cepted the  certainty  of  those  difficulties  be- 
cause they  sought  individual  .freedom  for 
themselves  and  e.speclally  for  their  children. 

When  questioned  about  anti-Semitism, 
each  gave  the  same  answers.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  in  the  flr.st  years  of  the  revolution, 
Lenin  did  his  best  to  eradicate  the  centuries 
old  anti-Semitism  that  existed  under  the 
Czars.  But  under  Stalin  there  was  a  resur- 
gence of  anti-Semitism,  with  official  appro- 
val. The  post-war  alleged  "Jewish  Doctors 
Plot"  engineered  by  Stalin  was  the  signal  for 
the  Euppres-sed  anti-Semitism  to  become 
overt  once  more. 

Thereafter,  I  was  told,  many  Jewish  stu- 
dents found  it  ditlicult  to  obtain  admission 
to  universities.  Jewish  administrators  dis- 
covered that  they  were  no  longer  considered 
eligible  for  promotion.  Anti-Semitic  publi- 
cation became  common  under  the  euphemism 
of  "anti-Zionism."  Matters  worsened  after 
the  Six  Day  War  when  Soviet  policy  became 
even  more  aligned  with  the  Arabs. 

I  was  told  repeatedly  that  the  head  of  each 
family,  if  be  remained  quiet,  could  have 
continued  without  difficulty  In  his  present 
position,  but  that  his  children  and  their 
children  Inevitably  would  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  anti-Semitism  and  of  a  syste- 
matic destruction  of  their  cultural  heritage. 
So  they  could  not  remain  quiet  or  close 


their  eyes  to  what  the  future  held.  Each  had 
gone  through  the  arduous  procedures  of 
amassing  the  necessary  documentation  and 
applying  for  the  papers  that  would  allow  emi- 
gration to  Israel. 

They  told  me  that  the  government  had 
long  considered  the  desire  to  leave  an  act 
of  disloyalty  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Prom  the 
Kremlin's  point  of  view,  they  said,  if  so 
many  Jews  were  permitted  to  leave,  the  gov- 
ernment might  have  problems  with  other 
ethnic  groups.  Prom  their  point  of  view, 
they  said,  this  was  unlikely  since  official 
exit  permits  are  granted  only  to  those  seek- 
ing to  rejoin  their  families.  "The  other  ethnic 
groups,"  said  one  man  with  a  taut  grin, 
"do  not  have  many  relatives  in  Israel  or 
elsewhere."  He  said,  too,  that  of  all  the 
ethnic  groups  in  the  Soviet  Union,  only  the 
Jews  are  landless,  another  reason  for  want- 
ing to  go  to  Israel,  to  their  own  nation. 

In  an  interesting  departure,  we  met  with 
seven  of  the  Soviet  Jews,  not  in  their  own 
homes,  but  in  the  state  suite  of  the  plush 
Hotel  Sovlctskaya  where  the  government 
puts  up  its  honored  guests.  Mayor  Lindsay 
had  made  plans  to  meet  them  in  their  homes 
but  his  host.  Mayor  Promyslov,  was  con- 
cerned about  "propriety"  and  insisted  that 
they  come  to  see  us  Instead.  The  seven,  led 
by  Dr.  Benjamin  Levich,  the  world-famed 
theoretical  physicist  who  was  fired  by  Mos- 
cow University  after  applying  for  an  exit 
visa  in  1972,  included  some  of  the  most  out- 
spoken critics  of  Soviet  emigration  policies. 
They  came  to  the  hotel — and  Mayor  Lind- 
say provided  cake  and  wine,  at  the  expense 
of  his  Soviet  hosts. 

Professor  Levich  is  now  a  scientific  worker 
at  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  lowly 
job  ($536  a  month  against  the  $1200  he  form- 
erly earned)  from  which  he  may  also  be 
ousted.  His  wife,  a  translator,  is  now  without 
work.  His  sons,  one  of  whom  won  his  doc- 
torate when  he  was  20,  the  youngest  In  Soviet 
history,  are  both  being  harassed  because  of 
the  application  to  leave  and  have  been  re- 
moved from  positions  commensurate  "with 
their  training.  (Several  days  after  returning 
to  the  United  States,  I  received  a  telephone 
call  from  Mrs.  Levich  who  told  me  that  her 
son,  Yevgeny,  had  been  arrested  and  taken 
to  a  military  post  in  Siberia.)  Others  in  the 
group,  also  ousted  from  their  professional 
jobs,  are  now  unemployed  or  working  as 
laborers  and  dishwashers. 

At  Mayor  Lindsay's  insistence,  I  was  per- 
mitted to  join  him  at  a  conference  held  with 
Boris  T.  Shumllin,  deputy  minister  of  In- 
ternal aflfalrs.  (I  was  refu.sed  permission  to 
attend  Mayor  Lindsay's  meeting  with  Prime 
Minister  Alexei  Kosygin.)  Mr.  ShumlUn,  in 
answer  to  arguments  in  behalf  of  Soviet 
Jews,  stressed  that  the  right  to  exit  was  a 
matter  of  Internal  Soviet  concern  and  that 
the  great  majority  of  people  who  submitted 
their  papers  In  proper  form  were  allowed 
to  leave.  He  pointed  out  that  nearly  30,000 
had  left  last  year  and  that  they  were  leaving 
at  the  same  rate  in  1973.  He  asked  Mayor 
Lindsay  how  many  Jewish  New  Yorkers  left 
to  reside  in  Israel.  Mr.  Lindsay  pointed  out 
that  the  U.S.  government  allows  its  citizens 
to  go  and  come  freely.  He  said  that  perhaps 
1,000  New  York  Jews  a  year  go  to  iM'ael  for 
permanent  residence  but  many  more  go  to 
visit  and  our  government  does  not  keep  track. 

He  told  Mr.  ShumUln  that  giving  Soviet 
Jews  the  right  to  leave  would  vastly  improve 
the  U.S.SJl.'s  image  throughout  the  world. 
He  said  that  Americans  in  particular  simply 
cannot  understand  why  restrictions  should 
be  Imposed,  why  Jews  who  apply  for  exit 
Immediately  lose  their  jobs. 

Mr.  Sbumilln  reminded  us  that  the  edu- 
cation tax  had  been  dropped  and  that  this 
neW  policy  will  probably  continue  for  the 
next  several  years.  He  made  no  comment  on 
the  fact  that  lilting  the  education  tax  Is 
unimportant  If  Soviet  Jews  are  Btlll   pre- 


vented from  leaving  and  discriminated 
against  for  even  trying  to  leave. 

There  was  nothing  new  or  different  In  Mr. 
Shvunllln's  statements.  They  followed  the  of- 
ficial Soviet  line.  What  was  new  and  different 
was  the  meeting  Itself,  the  candidnesa  of 
Mayor  Lindsay's  comments,  and  my  partici- 
pation as  an  American  Jew.  In  this  nation 
which  deals  in  <Realpolltik,  the  deputy 
minister  of  Internal  affairs  was  willing  to 
discuss  the  topic  of  Soviet  Jews  with  us. 
What  did  it  mean? 

To  me  it  meant  that  the  Joint  efforts  of 
the  Anti-Defamation  League  and  other 
American  Jewish  agencies  to  keep  the  plight 
of  Soviet  Jews  before  the  public  has  had  even 
more  effect  than  we  realized.  At  a  time  when 
the  U.S.S.R.  is  seeking  American  acceptance 
in  order  to  improve  its  economy,  western 
reaction  to  restrictions  against  Soviet  Jews 
can  stana  in  the  way.  The  Soviets,  then,  have 
a  choice.  They  can  either  keep  trying  to  con- 
vince us  that  there  are  no  restrictions,  or 
they  can  remove  them.  I  believe  that  con- 
tinued pressure  by  Americans,  backed  by  the 
leaders  of  our  government,  can  lead  to  a 
lifting  of  the  restrictions  as  a  quid  pro  quo 
for  United  States  trade. 

Hopefully,  a  result  of  oiu*  seven  days  may 
be  the  granting  of  relief  to  a  number  of 
Soviet  Jews  awaiting  exit  permits.  Prom  the 
Soviet  point  of  view,  that  would  be  an  im- 
portant symbol  of  good  will  toward  New 
York  City,  the  center  of  trade  and,  la  large 
measure,  of  the  American  Jewish  cotrununity. 

In  the  end,  it  would  seem,  western  moral- 
ity vrill  have  little  to  do  with  U.S.S.R.  at- 
titudes toward  its  Jewish  citizens.  If  Ameri- 
cans find  this  hard  to  accept,  the  Soviet  Jews 
have  accepted  it  long  ago.  This  is  why  they 
can  talk  about  their  situation  so  matter  of 
factly,  without  emotion,  and  with  such  a 
clear  perspective  of  the  linkage  between  their 
own  problems  and  those  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Itself. 
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SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
most  gratified  to  learn  that  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  voted  unanimously 
to  approve  legislation,  perhaps  as  an 
amendment  to  the  debt  ceiling  bill,  which 
would  postpone  the  effective  date  of  the 
HEW  social  services  regulations  until 
January  1,  1974,  so  as  to  give  Congress 
time  to  act  in  this  area.  I  heartily  endorse 
this  action. 

It  became  abundantly  clear  to  all  of 
us,  I  think,  when  the  final  regulations 
were  published  on  May  1  that  the  ad- 
,ministration  had  no  real  intention  of 
changing  the  appalling  regulations 
promulgated  in  February.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service  received  an  unprecedented  200,- 

000  protests,  despite  the  fact  Members  of 
Congress  spoke  almost  daily  on  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  the  February  regulations, 
the  administration  offered  very  little  in 
the  way  of  substantial  revision  in  the 
May  1  proposals.  One  can  only  specu- 
late as  to  the  reasons  for  this  lack  of 
responsiveness  to  public  outrage,  but  to 
me,  at  least,  it  is  but  another  example 
of  this  administration's  contempt  for 
"people  programs." 

Since  the  administration  has  claimed 
that  its  authority  for  the  restrictive  reg- 
ulations derives  from  the  social  services 
provisions  of  the  Revenue  Sharing  Act, 

1  kn<^  the  Finance  Committee  wUl  be 
taking  a  careful  look  at  the  present  lan- 
guage so  as  to  prevent  unnecessarily  re- 
strictive interpretations  in  the  futwe. 


One  of  the  major  concerns  in  Iowa  has 
been  the  so-called  90-10  provision, 
which  limits  Federal  funds  under  the 
"potential"  categoi-y,  with  certain  ex- 
emptions, to  10  percent.  I  hope  that 
the  Finance  Committee  will  consider 
changing  this  provision,  perhaps  by 
changing  the  exemption  list  or  altering 
the  percentage  distribution  in  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  so  as  to  assure  that  un- 
wanted results  do  not  occui',  such  as  in- 
creased institutionalization  of  the  elder- 
ly. In  short,  given  tlie  wide  differences 
among  our  States  as  to  which  types  of 
social  services  are  most  needed.  I  hope 
we  can  amend  present  law  so  as  to  give 
the  States  as  much  flexibility  as  possible 
in  the  use  of  the  $2.5  billion  we  have  al- 
ready agreed  upon  as  a  ceiling. 

Once  again,  Mr.  President,  I  congratu- 
late the  Finance  Committee  on  its  time- 
ly action  with  regard  to  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  effective  date  of  the  May  1 
regulations.  I  feel  sure  it  will  receive  the 
overwhelming  support  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  when  it  comes  before  us 
for  action. 

RETIREMENT  OF  BILL  DICKINSON. 
EXECUTIVE  EDITOR  OP  THE 
PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pemisylvania.  Mr. 
President,  Bill  Dickinson,  a  very  good 
friend  and  a  highly  respected  newTsman. 
has  retired  as  executive  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  BiUletin.  He  has  contrib- 
uted much  to  journalism  and  has  earned 
the  great  affection  of  all  those  who  know 
him  and  who  have  worked  with  him 
over  the  years. 

Mr.  Dickinson  received  the  1973  Penn- 
sylvania Distinguished  Service  Award  as 
"the  outstanding  Pennsylvania  editor 
who  has  given  distinguished  service  in 
journalism  to  his  community." 

When  I  visited  China  last  year.  Pre- 
mier Chou  En-lai  discussed  with  me  the 
possibility  of  exchange  of  editors  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  This  was  an 
idea  that  Bill  Dickinson  conceived  of, 
brought  to  my  attention,  and  has  worked 
hard  to  promote,  tlnough  his  leadership 
in  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors.  We  have  seen  that  idea  come  to 
fruition,  as  journalists  from  the  United 
States,  including  Bill  Dickinson,  went 
to  China.  And  last  week  Senator  Mans- 
field and  I  were  pleased  to  host  a  visit- 
ing delegation  of  editors  from  China. 

I  congratulate  Bill  on  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  and  wish  him  a  happy 
retirement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  print  in  the  Record,  the  following 
three  articles  about  Mr.  Dickinson  from 
the  May  13.  1973  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dickinson  To  Receive  Award  From 

EorroRS 

William  B.  Dickln.son,  executive  editor  of 

The  Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin,  was  named 

winner  yesterday  of  the  1973  Pennsylvania 

Distinguished  Service  Award. 

Dickinson  will  receive  the  award  tonight  In 
Harrisburg  from  Q.  Richard  Dew,  general 
manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association  at  the  annual  Press  Con- 


ference, a  two-day  seminar  of  editors  and 
publishers. 

Dickinson  was  the  unanimous  choice  of 
the  awards  committee.  He  is  being  honored  as 
an  "outstanding  Pennsylvania  editor  who 
has  given  distinguished  service  In  journalism 
and  to  his  community." 

Dickinson  came  to  The  Bulletin  In  1940 
as  news  editor  and  moved  through  the  ranks 
as  Washington  bureau  chief,  associate  city 
editor,  assistant  managing  editor  and  manag- 
ing editor.  He  became  executive  editor  in 
1969. 

He  began  his  newspaper  career  as  a  re- 
porter on  his  hometown  newspaper,  tlie 
Kansas  City  Star,  where  he  worked  for  two 
vears. 

Between  1930  and  1949  he  worked  for  the 
United  Press,  starting  as  bureau  manager  in 
Denver,  then  moving  to  Minneapolis  and 
New  York.  He  was  UP  business  representative 
in  Chicago,  news  editor  in  London,  and  served 
as  a  war  correspondent  and  manager  In  the 
Southwest  Pacific,  and  as  foreign  news  edi- 
tor. 

Dickinson  Is  a  member  of  the  advisory 
board  on  the  Pulitzer  Prizes,  and  was  on  the 
selecting  committee  for  the  Nieman  PeUow- 
shlps.  He  was  a  Nisman  Fellow  at  Harvard 
University  in  1939  and      40. 

Under  his  leadership.  The  Bulletin  has  won 
two  Pulitzer  Trizes  and  a  National  Headliner 
PuDllc  Service  Award.  He  is  a  past  president 
of  the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  As- 
sociation, and  a  former  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

He  and  his  wife,  Joan,  are  the  parents  of 
a  sou  aind  four  daughters. 

Dickinson  plans  to  retire  at  the  end  of 
this  month. 


Bill    Dickinson    Retires 
As  William  B.  Dickinson  retires  from  the 
executive  editorship  of  Tiie  Bulletin,  it  is  not 
only  his  colleagues  of  this  newspaper  family 
who  pay  tribute  to  him. 

Newsmen  of  the  tristate  area  served  by  The 
Bulletin,  and  newsmen  throughout  the  coun- 
try who  have  recognized  and  repeatedly  hon- 
ored him,  share  the  respect  and  affection  in 
which  we  hold  him. 

He  has  earned  that  respect  as  a  first-rate 
newsman.  Even  before  he  joined  The  Bulletin 
staff,  almost  a  quarter-century  ago,  BUI  Dick- 
inson had  made  his  mark  as  an  accomplished 
professional  with  the  United  Press. 

Serving  at  home  and  abroad.  In  peace  and 
in  war,  he  covered  some  of  the  great  eveats 
of  our  times.  He  was  present  when  the  Japa- 
nese surrendered  to  General  MacArthur 
aboard  the  battleship  Missouri.  As  an  editor 
he  handled  much  of  the  story  on  the  creation 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

He  brought  to  the  service  of  this  newspaper 
and  Its  readers  great  skill  as  a  newspaper- 
man. His  experience,  his  Insight,  and  his  cool 
judgment  have  set  a  high  standard  of  per- 
formance for  xis. 

The  impress  of  his  influence,  brought  daily 
to  bear,  and  always  calmly  exercised  amid 
the  rush  and  confusion  of  unfolding  events, 
has  contributed  Inxmeasiu-ably  to  that  fair 
and  balanced  presentation  of  the  news  which 
has  been  Tlie  Bulletins  aim. 

To  him  and  to  the  members  of  his  accom- 
plished family— a  family  steeped  in  the 
journalistic  tradition — we  wish  the  best  in 
the  years  ahead.  To  a  great  gentleman  and  a 
great  newsman,  we  say  thanks  from  his  larger 
family  here  at  The  Bulletin. 

Dickinson  Retires  at  the  Bulletin;  Pack- 
ard Named  Executive  Editor 

William  B.  Dickinson,  executive  editor  of 
The  Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin,  retires 
today. 

Dickinson.  65 — Midwest-born,  widely  trav- 
eled and  a  newsman  all  hla  working  life — 
has  been  with  The  Bulletin  24  years,  holding 
a  succession  of  news  executive  posltloiw. 


While  he  was  managing  editor  and  execu- 
tive editor.  The  Bulletin  won  consecutive 
Pulitzer  Prizes  in  1964  and  1965,  and  many 
other  local  and  national  journalistic  awards. 
SUCCESSOR  IS  named 

He  turns  over  the  paper's  news  operations 
to  George  R.  Packard,  41,  whose  appointment 
as  executive  editor  was  announced  today  by 
Robert  L.  Taylor,  president  and  publisher  of 
The  Bulletin. 

Packard  has  been  managing  editor  since 
1989,  when  Dickinson  moved  up  from  that 
post  to  the  executive  editorship. 

Dickinson,  a  native  of  Independence,  Mo., 
worked  as  a  reporter  for  the  Kansas  City  Star 
before  beginning  19  years'  service  with  United 
Press,  now  United  Press  International. 

He  filled  posts  from  Minneai>olls.  where  hte 
once  was  bureau  manager,  to  the  South 
Pacific,  where  he  covered  the  U.S.'  island- 
hopping  military  campaign  In  World  War  II. 

KNEW   GENERAL    MAC  ARTHUR 

He  became  well  acquainted  with  General 
Douglas  MacArthur  and  flew  with  the  Pacific 
commander  from  Okinawa  to  Tokyo  to  cover 
the  surrender  on  the  battleship  Missouri. 

His  UP  assignments  also  included  the  jobs 
of  London  news  editor  earlier  in  the  war.  and 
of  foreign  news  editor  in  New  York  after  the 
confiict.  -^ 

Dickinson  came  to  The  Bulletin  as  news 
editor  in  1949.  headed  its  Washington  bureau 
from  1953  to  1955,  became  assistant  managing 
editor  In  1956  and  was  named  managing 
editor  in  1959. 

wrote  series  on  china 

When  his  duties  have  allowed,  Dickinson 
has  kept  his  hand  In  as  reporter,  tiast  year  he 
wrote  a  sories  on  his  23-day  trip  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China.  Yesterday  he  wrote 
of  President  Nixon's  meeting  with  Chinese 
journalists. 

Dickinson  Is  a  past  presid-^nt  of  the  As- 
sociated Press  Managing  Edii,^/.:  Association. 
He  won  a  Nieman  Fellowship  lor  a  years 
study  at  Harvard,  was  a  director  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  and 
served  on  the  American  Committee  of  the 
International  Press  Institute. 

More  recently  he  has  served  on  the  boards 
which  pass  on  both  the  Nifman  grant'  and 
the  Pulitzer  Prizes. 

REMARKS  BY   PUBLISHER 

At  a  reception  for  Dickinson  yesterday  at 
the  Barclay  Hotel.  Taylor,  the  publisher, 
said,  "Bill  Dickinson  is  recognized  through 
the  U.S.  and  the  world  as  one  of  the  very 
top  newspaper  editors,  and  we  will  miss  him 
sorely.  He  has  always  championed  enthusias- 
tically The  Bulletin's  traditional  standards 
of  quality,  fairness  and  Integrity." 

Dickinson  and  his  wife,  author  Joan 
Younger  Dickinson,  live  in  center-city  Phila- 
delphia. They  have  a  son.  four  daughters  and 
five  grandsons. 

Packard,  the  new  exectitlve  editor,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia  and  grew  up  in  Valley  Forge. 
He  did  his  first  newspaper  work  young:  at 
16,  as  a  high  school  editor,  he  worked  in  the 
composing  room  of  the  Concord  (N.H.) 
Monitor. 

AUTHORITV  on  JAPAN 

A  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Princeton  graduate  in 
1954,  he  served  as  a  second  lieutenant  In  the 
army  and  wound  up  as  an  intelligence  officer 
In  Japan. 

From  1958-60.  he  attended  Tufts  Univer- 
sity's Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy, 
then  won  a  two-year  Ford  Foundation  schol- 
arship to  study  and  WTite  In  Japan.  In  1963 
he  got  a  Ph.D.  in  international  relatloiw 
from  Fletcher  and  finished  a  book. 

He  spent  the  next  two  years  in  Jap.in  as 
special  assistant  to  U.S.  Ambassador  Edwin 
O.  Reischauer.  and  did  freelance  writing  for 
Atlantic  Montlily,  the  New  York  Times  Ma- 
gazine and  other  publications. 
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Returning  to  the  U^.  In  1965,  he  was  chief 
diplomatic  correspondent  for  Newsweek  mag- 
rzine  in  Washington,  and  also  wrote  a  week- 
ly column  for  the  Pliocnixviiie  Dally  Repub- 
lican. 

Joining  The  Bulletin  in  19C7.  he  became 
V/hite  House  correspondent  and  covered  the 
i^t  year  of  the  Johnson  administration. 

The  following  year  he  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia, spent  six  months  working  on  all 
the  desks  in  the  newsroom,  and  studying 
.•even  otlier  newspapers'  operations  before 
becoming  managing  editor  in  May  19G9. 

The  new  executive  editor,  his  wife,  Minney 
Iiloyd  Packard,  and  their  Qve  sons  and  one 
daughter  live  in  Vilianova. 

Cn-ATIOM   FROM   CrTY 

(Note. — Mayor  Rizzo  attended  the  recep- 
tion for  William  B.  Dickinson,  retiring  execu- 
tive editor  of  The  Bulletin,  held  at  the 
Barclay  Hotel  last  night,  and  presented  tlie 
following  citation  on  behalf  of  th«*^it.y  of 
Philadelphia:)  Nk 

In  the  recciit  liLstory  of  Philadelphia.  Tfce 
Evening   and   Sunday   Bulletin   has   been  Y' 
Loi^stently  constructive  force  dedicated  to 
the   advancement   of   the   highest   ideals   o 
publishing,  community  progress  and  publl 
.service.  One  of  the   guiding  lights  of  gooi  ' 
Journalism    at    The    Bulletin    for    nearly 
quarter-century  has  bean  William  B.  Dick' 
inson.  under  whose  leadership  The  Builetir  , 
won  two  P»ttlitzer  Prizes  aiid  a  National  Head- 
Uner  Public  Service  Award. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Philadelphia  in  1949, 
?.Ir.  Dickinson  held  posts  around  the  world 
as  a  newspaperman  and  as  a  war  correspond- 
ent. At  The  Bulletin  he  has  served  as  news 
editor.  Washington  bureau  chief,  assistant 
city  editor,  managing  editor  and,  since  1969. 
as  executive  editor.  Over  the  years  he  also 
has  contributed  creatively  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  and 
the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  As- 
sociation. 

Mr.  Dlckincon  has  received  tlie  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  A.ssociatlon  and  was 
cited  recently  by  the  Philadelphia  Public  Re- 
lations Society  as  the  •epitome  of  the  pro- 
fessional new.sman  and  concerned  citizen." 
He  Ls  a  member  of  the  advisory  board  for  the 
Pulitzer  Prizes. 

In  the  light  of  his  many  contributions  to 
his  profession,  to  government  and  to  the 
community,  and  on  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
tirement, it  Is  most  fitting  that  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  extend  this  official  citation  to 
its  longtime  friend  and  mentor,  William  B. 
Dickinson. 


A  FIRSTHAND  REPORT  ON  SOVIET 
EMIGRATION  POLICY 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  Mi-. 
Paul  Sann,  executive  editor  of  the  New 
York  Post,  spent  May  3-9  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Focusing  on  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jewry,  Mr.  Sann  visited  Moscow  and 
Leningrad.  On  his  return  he  prepared  a 
series  of  articles  which  provide  a  realistic 
picture  of  Soviet  emigration  policy  in 
general  and  also  give  revealing  and  dra- 
matic detail  of  individual  cases.  This 
series  of  articles  was  printed  in  the  New 
York  Post. 

In  connection  with  our  East-West 
trade  and  freedom  of  emigration  amend- 
ment, which  would  deny  the  extension 
of  most-favored-natlon  tariff  treatment 
and  U.S.  Government  credits  to  Commu- 
nist nations  which  deny  their  citizens  the 
right  or  opportunity  to  emigrate.  I  be- 
lieve these  articles  will  be  of  interest  to 
Members  of  C(Migress. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  New  York  Post,  May  21,   1973] 

Thb  Soviets  and  thk  Jews 

(By  Paul  Sann) 

AimCI.E    l:    WHO    GETS    THE   VISA? 

Dr.  Benjamin  Levlch,  the  world-famous 
Kuosian  physicist,  received  a  letter  a  couple 
c  f  ueeks  ago  from  Moscow's  Minister  of  Com- 
rauuicatlons  infoiruing  him  that  if  his  home 
phone  over  was  used  again  for  any  purpose 
"inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  Soviet 
Union"  the  service  would  be  cut  oil". 

The  professor  ran  a  hand  over  his  thinning 
gray  hair,  dropped  the  letter  on  the  cluttered 
desk  in  his  tiny  living  room,  and  called  his 
V.  ife  in  from  the  kitchen. 

"More  bad  news,  Tatlana,"  he  said,  polnt- 
i:ig  to  the  flimsy  paper.  Mrs.  Levlch  read  the 
letter  and  then  they  both  enjoyed  a  some- 
what restr.ilned  laugh. 

What  was  so  funny? 

The  Levlch  phone,  complete  with  the  KGB 
tap  that  went  on  it  in  March,  1973,  when 
they  applied  for  exit  visas  to  ^o  and  live  in 
Israel,  had  been  "out  cf  order"  since  August, 
1972.  Now  it  sits  atop  a  high  bookcase,  all 
but  out  cf  the  mTld-mannered  56-year-old 
s:<:ie:.tlsfs  reach. 

L'ke  that  precious  visa. 

Along  with  Prof.  Alexander  Lemcr,  a  col- 
league in  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Ben 
Levich  is  one  of  the  more  glittering  personal- 
ities in  the  raging  open  battle  between  the 
Soviet  government  and  some  223  Jewish 
families  amcng  the  four  or  five  hundred 
profes.-ional  men  and  women  who  have  been 
denied  visas  for  a  variety  of  unwritten  reasons 
ranging  from  "state  security"  to  such  friv- 
olous answers  as  "we  dent  have  to  tell  you 
why  we  cant  let  you  go  to  Israel." 

The  Soviet's  selective  emigration  policy, 
withholding  exit  permits  from  several  hun- 
dred highly  educated  Moscow,  Leningrad  and 
Kiev  Jews  v.hlle  letting  out  as  many  as  2,500 
a  month  from  s\7ch  areas  as  the  Baltic  states 
aud  Georgia,  has  had  repercussions  all  the 
way  from  the  Kremlin  to  the  White  House, 
even  tearing  on  Leonid  Brezhnev's  scheduled 
June  visit  to  President  Nixon. 

The  issue  figured  somewhere  in  Henry 
Kl.ssinger's  25  hours  of  preparatory  talks  with 
Brezhnev  in  Moscow  two  weeks  ago  and  John 
Lindsay,  as  Mayor  of  a  city  with  two  million 
Jews,  almost  as  many  as  the  Soviet  itself 
lists,  talked  to  Premier  Kosygln  abotit  It  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  very  much  alive  in  Con- 
gress as  well,  because  the  fate  of  the  Soviet- 
American  trade  agreement  may  eventually 
hinge  on  it. 

And  it  Is  nowhere  near  any  kind  of  resolu- 
tion, despite  the  impression  that  was  floated 
last  April  19  when  Nixon  summoned  a  group 
of  Jew  Ish  leadei-s  to  Washington  to  tell  them 
that  he  had  prevailed  upon  the  Russians  to 
drop  the  "educaticn"  tax  which  had  been 
put  in  the  path  of  the  departing  professional 
people. 

That  head  tax — meant  to  repay  the  So- 
viet for  one's  free  education  and  running 
in  some  reported  cases  as  high  as  $60,000 — 
Is  indeed  suspended. 

But  when  I  was  In  Moscow  and  Leningrad 
with  John  Lindsay  I  found  that  the  shelving 
of  the  tax  hasn't  made  any  difference  at 
all  because  the  Jews  it  was  initially  aimed 
at  aren't  getting  those  exit  visas  anyway. 

All  they're  getting  are  the  same  answers 
they  got  before — or  no  answers  at  all — while 
they're  being  stripped  of  their  high  posts 
and  in  effect  reduced  to  non-persons  whose 
only  remaining  close  associates  are  the  secret 
police  traUlng  In  their  footsteps  and  wired 
in  to  their  homes  (how  else  wo\Ud  the  gov- 
ernment know  that  Ben  Levlch  was  eaylng 


naughty  things  about  Soviet  emigration 
policy?). 

The  much-heralded  Brezhnev-Nixon  com- 
pact had  a  twofold  purpoee: 

1 — It  was  meant  to  still  the  clamor  in 
the  American  Jewish  community  over  the 
plight  of  the  Soviet  Jews  and  hopefully  create 
a  warmer  climate  for  the  Brezhnev  visit  in 
mid -June  and,  even  more  critically  for  the 
long  run — 

2 — Put  a  dent  In  the  strong  backing  In 
both  houses  for  the  amendment  through 
which  Sen.  Jackson  (D-Wash.)  is  seeking  to 
force  the  Soviet  Union  to  open  its  doors  a 
little  wider  as  a  condition  of  winning  the 
"most  favored  nation"  status  it  needs  In 
that  trade  bill. 

Whatever  its  effect  on  this  side  of  the 
water.  I  foiuid  nothing  changed — nothing — 
for  the  29  Jews  I  was  able  to  talk  to  over 
there  (with  the  not-so-secret  police  one 
£tep  behind  me  all  the  way) .  Nor  did  Lindsay 
in  the  midnight  session  he  had  with  seven 
cf  them  on  his  last  night  In  Moscow  with 
the  acquiescence  of  his  Soviet  hosts. 

What  it  adds  up  to  is  that  there  is  no 
tax  beyond  the  normal  900-ruble  bite  ($1170) 
for  anybody  who  wants  to  buy  back  his 
Soviet  citizenship — and  no  visa  either  If  you 
happen  to  lie  among  those  the  Kremlin  has 
in  mind  when  it  talks  about  the  "brain 
drain"  a  looser  emigration  policy  would 
produce. 

The  "brain  drain"  bit  is  one  of  the  more 
curious  items  in  this  deeply  tragic  and  po- 
tentially dangerous  situation,  because  it  has 
in  fact  occurred  even  with  the  tight  rein 
around  the  necks  of  the  educated  Jews.  With- 
out exception,  such  outstanding  scientists  as 
Levlch  and  Lerner,  as  well  as  scores  of 
others  on  less  elevated  level,  are  no  longer 
being  allowed  to  use  their  brains  in  mean- 
ingful purposes  for  the  state   in  any  case. 

When  Levich  applied  for  his  visa  he  was 
head  of  the  Dept.  of  Chemical  Hydrodynam- 
ics at  Moscow  Unlrerslty  and  chief  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  Theoretical  Dept.  of 
Electrochemistry.  He  lost  his  chair  at  the 
university  immediately  and  later  was  de- 
moted to  a  mere  hired  hand  in  his  own  de- 
partment in  the  ACS,  working  alongside  his 
ov/n  former  students. 

The  day  before  I  left  Moscow  the  Acad- 
emy initiated  what  may  be  a  move — unprece- 
dented in  the  case  of  active  member.s — to 
throw  Levich  out  and  thus  deprive  him  of 
his  one  remaining  post. 

Prof.  Lerner,  like  Levich,  held  dual  posts 
in  the  University  and  the  Academy  when  he 
applied  for  visas  for  his  family  on  Nov.  5, 
1971.  The  University  fired  him  10  days  later 
and  by  Dec.  1  he  was  out  of  the  ACS  as 
well;  he  left  there  when  they  took  away  the 
four  laboratories  be  headed  in  the  Institute 
of  Controls  and  assigned  him  to  do  some 
elementary  abstracts  In  cylieruetics — the 
very  field  which  established  his  renown  in 
the  world  scientific  community. 

Levich's  Income  has  dropped  from  750 
rubles  a  month  to  400  ($630),  Lemer's  from 
a  towering  1000  rubles  to  zero,  while  the 
families  of  both  men  also  paid  dearly  once 
they  looked  toward  Israel. 

Yevgeny  Levlch,  an  astrc^hysicist  who 
won  his  doctorate  five  years  ago  at  the  age 
of  20,  the  youngest  In  Soviet  history,  was 
killing  time  on  a  do-nothing  140-ruble  Job 
in  the  AOS's  Institute  of  Chemistry  and 
Physics  ("I  may  continue  my  work  as  an 
astronomer,"  the  handsome,  wafer-tliin 
youth  told  me,  "but  without  a  telescope'") 
when  I  talked  to  him  in  Moscow. 

But  that  was  two  weeks  ago. 

Last  Wednesday,  enroute  to  a  hospital, 
Yevgeny  was  picked  up  by  the  KGB — and  on 
Thursday  he  was  on  the  way  to  the  Baikal 
mUltary  district  on  the  Soviet-Mongolian 
border  (yes,  Siberia)  as  a  private  In  the 
Army. 

I  had  to  wonder  about  tbat. 
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Yevgeny  and  his  parents  told  me  that  he 
had  certification  from  Moscow  Central  Hos- 
pital that  he  was  suffering  from  a  non- 
malignant  tumor  of  the  rectum  and  divertic- 
1  litis,  as  well  as  a  suspected  brainltumor. 

Originally,  the  young  physicist,  who  is 
married,  was  called  up  as  an  Army  lieuten- 
!M.t  after  his  visa  application  was  filed.  He 
(old  me  that  when  he  protested  that  the  call- 
;p  was  Illegal,  since  he  had  never  served  In 
il^e  Army,  he  was  informed  that  he  would 
'oe  drafted  as  a  private — despite  any  medi- 
CH'  claim. 

The  older  son  of  Dr.  Levich,  Alexander, 
f'8.  a  corrosion  engineer,  lost  his  Job  in  the 
^'oscow  Institute  of  Planning  and  Sewage  a 
month  after  he  put  in  for  his  visa. 

Lerner's  son  Vladimir,  28.  a  systems  engi- 
neer In  the  AGS  while  working  on  his  doc- 
lorate,  was  dropped  to  a  minor  service  bu- 
reau Job,  while  the  professor's  married 
daughter  Sonya.  24,  a  mathematician  doing 
graduate  work  at  the  AGS.  has  lost  her  Job 
altogether. 

In  fairness  to  the  Soviet  authorities.  It 
must  be  noted  that  the  heads  of  both  fam- 
ilies have  done  classified  work  in  their  time. 
Levlch  23  years  ago  in  nuclear  physics  and 
Lerner  10  years  ago  in  the  automation  of 
power  stations. 

Levlch  says  that  what  he  did  is  entirely 
outmoded  now.  Lerner  says  the  fruits  of  his 
researches  are  In  use  today  in  power  plants 
everywhere.  Both  scientists  have  lectured 
widely  in  the  U.  S.  and  Europe  without  en- 
countering any  visa  problems  with  the  So- 
viets along  the  way. 

Levlch  says  that  when  he  asked  why  his 
exit  visa  had  been  denied  he  was  told  on 
one  occasion  that  "we  can't  let  you  work  in 
a  fascist  country  like  Israel  or  the  U.S.A." 
and  on  another  that  it  was  because  of  his 
work,  however  long  ago,  in  nuclear  physics. 

Lerner  has  had  at  least  four  different 
oral  answers  that  he  can  recall  from  GVIR 
(the  Gffice  for  Visas  and  Registration)  : 

"No  leading  Soviet  scientists  can  be  given 
as  a  gift  to  such  a  pod?  country  as  Israel." 

"It  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  Soviet 
Union." 

"There  is  no  need  to  give  you  a  reason. 
You  must  know  it." 

"Security." 

To  the  mild,  soft-spoken  Levich,  there's 
something  of  Catch-22  in  the  sectirity  issue. 

"Everybody  here  knows  something,"  he 
says,  while  his  wife,  a  translator  when  she 
was  permitted  to  work,  patches  up  his  Eng- 
lish as  he  goes  along,  "because  here  every- 
body is  in  the  government,  so  everybody  has 
secrets,  not  like  in  your  country.  But  what 
is  the  secret  I  know?  I  asked  the  government 
and  they  couldn't  tell  me. 

"And  what  do  I  know  that  hasn't  been 
published  all  over  the  world?  I  have  five 
monographs  and  300  papers — everything  I 
know,  all  published.  What  can  I  tell  them 
111  Israel  that  they  don't  already  have?" 

The  chunkier  Lerner.  somehow  in  quiet 
good  humor  for  all  the  travail  of  the  past 
two  years,  put  It  another  '.vay. 

"What  Is  the  reason  to  keep  us  here  now?  " 
he  says  "We're  living  In  a  ghetto — not  a 
Jewish  district  but  a  ghetto  in  reality,  a 
ghetto  in  our  relations  with  others.  We  have 
no  contact  except  with  ourselves.  Our  col- 
leagues won't  talk  to  tis  because  they  are 
afraid.  We  are  untouchables  now,  so  it's  non- 
sense to  keep  us  here  when  the  danger  for 
national  security  is  equal  to  zero  if  we  left 
the  Soviet  Union." 

Scientists  around  the  world,  including  a 
scattering  of  Nobel  Prize  winners,  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  Soviets  on  behalf  of  Levich  and 
I.err.er  without  any  response. 

In  Levich's  case,  the  clamor  in  the  scientific 
community  may  prove  costly.  When  he  a.sked 
the  board  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  why  his 
membership  suddenly  appeared  to  be  in  Jeop- 
ardy he  was  told  that  he  had  caused  em- 
barrassment to  the  Soviet'  Union  when  he 


failed   to   disavow   the   pleas   made   In   his 
behalf. 

"I  don't  know  how  to  answer  that,"  he 
told  me  later  that  night,  "so  I  went  home." 

The   Soviets  and  the  Jews 
article  ii :    what  it's  all   about 

How  serious  is  the  problem  of  the  Russian 
Jews  who  want  to  go  to  Israel  and  start  over? 

Well,  the  other  Rtissians — in  the  govern- 
ment, that  is — will  tell  you  that  there  is  no 
problem  at  all.  They  say  there  are  nothing 
more  than  minimal  restrictions  on  exit  visas 
for  Jews,  and  they  can  produce  statistics 
which  make  that  statement  look  like  Bibli- 
cal truth. 

Their  figures  show  that  28.000  Jews  were 
permitted  to  emigrate  last  year — and  that 
is  a  modest  count  at  best.  The  i-eal  figure  is 
somewhere  between  31,000  and  32.000.  The 
Soviets  very  likely  understate  it  to  soothe 
the  passions  of  their  allies  in  the  Middle 
E^t,  since  the  Arabs  tend  to  feel  that  there 
are  already  too  many  Jews  in  that  part  of 
the  world. 

In  any  case,  the  emigration  rate,  in  Soviet 
terms,  continues  to  run  rather  high — around 
2500  per  month  or  so  since  last  January, 
topped  by   2820   last   month. 

Stay  with  that  last  figure  for  a  moment. 

The  question  is,  2820  out  of  how  many 
who  want  to  go? 

AmerlCiin  Jewish  organizations  say  that 
there  are  110,000  visa  applications  stacked 
up  in  the  Soviet,  all  supported  by  the  re- 
quired affidavits  from  relatives  in  Israel. 

If  that  is  so,  and  there  Is  no  way  to  check 
it  In  Moscow,  then  one  has  to  wonder  about 
this  statement  made  last  Dec.  29  to  the  No- 
vostl  Press  Agency  by  Boris  T.  Shumilln,  the 
USSR's  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Interior: 

"Bourgeois  propaganda  is  making  noises 
that  citizens  of  Jewish  nationality  willing 
to  go  to  Israel  are  allegedly  not  let  out  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  can  say  that  in  1972 
permission  to  go  was  given  to  95.5  per  cent 
of  the  people  of  Jewish  nationality  who  ap- 
plied to  go  to  Israel.  The  other  applications 
are  bslng  considered.  Restrictions  apply  only 
to  those  who  have  a  certain  military  train- 
ing or  by  nature  of  their  work  are  connected 
with  Jobs  affecting  state  Interests." 

Shumilln,  a  key  man  in  the  emigration 
battle,  noted  at  the  same  time  that  "hun- 
dreds of  former  Soviet  citizens  who  left  for 
Israel  at  different  times  and  who  came  acro.ss 
the  true  Zionist  'paradise'  there,  sent  in  ap- 
plications for  permission  to  return  to  the 
Sovlet.Unlon." 

To  nail  that  down,  the  Minister  listed  ac- 
tual names:  Y.  Gait,  I.  Goldblat  and  I.  Flelsh- 
er  "and  others." 

There  surely  were  "others."  but  the  So- 
viets and  Israel  will  never  agree  on  the  real 
figures  In  the  turnaround  cases. 

The  Israelis  Insist  that  less  than  1  per  cent 
of  ths  60,000  Jews  who  arrived  from  Russia 
in  the  past  three  years  eventually  left.  They 
say  that  in  tlie  past  two  years  no  more  than 
120  or  130  headed  back  to  the  Soviet.  Israel 
does  concede  at  the  same  time  that  303  Jews 
with  1972  exit  visas  never  arrived  there  at 
all,  electing  to  settle  in  the  U.S.  or  other 
Western  nations. 

On  the  emigration  Issue  itself,  actually, 
the  record  doesn't  speak  so  badly  for  the 
Soviet. 

It  doesn't  speak  so  badly,  that  Is.  for  a 
nation  steeped  in  anti-Semitism  going  back 
to  the  Czars,  only  a  generation  or  so  away 
from  the  virulent  anti-Semitism  of  the 
Stalin  era,  occasionally  peddling  the  anti- 
Semitic  Protocols  of  Zion  under  its  own  im- 
primatur and  still  keeping  the  doors 
slammed  on  Jewish  schools,  Jewish  books, 
Jewish  newspapers  (except  for  one  in  Jewish 
Birobljan),  Jewish  plays  and  Jewish  films. 

Until  the  Sixties  drew  to  a  close,  remem- 
ber, the  Russians  would  not  let  more  than  a 
handftil  of  Jews  pull  up  stakes  and  settle  In 
Israel,  but  3000  Jews  were  let  out  .'n  1969 


and  the  figure  mounted  to  14,000  In  1971 — 
and  then  it  more  than  doubled  in  the  two 
years  after  that. 

Now  the  issue  turns. 

It  is  not  just  a  matter  of  how  many  Jews 
are  getting  out,  cr  how  fast,  or  how  hard  ii. 
Is  (It  takes  the  patience  of  Job  and  miles  of 
Red  tape)  but  which  Jews. 

The  modern  Exodus  from  Russia,  dating 
back  to  Israel's  victory  over  the  Arabs  In 
the  Six  Day  War  of  1967.  evidently  has  been 
highly  selective  from  the  start.  The  great 
majority  of  the  emigrants  up  to  now  iiave 
come  from  such  areas  as  the  Baltic  states  and 
Georgia,  confronting  Israel  with  serious 
problems  In  assimilation.  Ihe  I^aells  say. 
for  example,  that  54  per  cent  of  the  Soviet 
Jews  still  speak  only  Russian  a  year  after 
they  have  arrived. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Israeli  headcount 
shows  only  a  trickle  of  migration  from  Mos- 
cow (815  In  1972  out  of  a  population  of 
500,000  Jews)  and  Leningrad  (520  out  of 
more  than  300,000) .  The  figures  are  also  said 
to  be  very  low  for  the  other  major  centers  of 
Jewish  popxilation  in  the  Soviet,  such  as  Kiev 
and  Odessa. 

For  their  part,  the  Soviets  say  that  no 
distinction  whatever  is  made,  although  the 
count  clearly  indicates  that  the  more  cul- 
turally advanced  Jews,  especially  those  with 
the  highest  training  and  skills,  are  belng.held 
out  of  the  exodus  with  some  care.  For  Israel, 
that's  where  the  catch  is. 

The  Israelis,  from  hard  experience  in  re- 
cent years,  understand  quite  clearly  what 
the  Kremlin  means  when  it  talks  about  the 
"brain  drain"  Inherent  In  the  current  migra- 
tion. They  keep  finding  out  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  indeed  intent  on  keeping  as  many 
of  its  educated  Jews  as  it  can — even  while 
stripping  them  of  their  Jobs  in  the  ulitver- 
sities  and  elsewhere  as  a  penalty  for  asklr.g 
for  exit  visas. 

Soviet  officials  concede  none  of  this. 

While  Jewish  sources  on  this  side  of  the 
water  say  that  the  60,000  permitted  to  leave 
so  far  came  off  a  list  of  170.000  appllcant.s. 
there  are  people  in  the  Soviet  government 
who  will  go  beyond  the  Shumilln  figure  and 
tell  you  that  not  95.5  but  98  per  cent  of  all 
the  Jews  who  want  to  go  are  getting  that 
precious  piece  of  paper  with  no  trouble  at  all.' 

And  there  are  others  who.  with  a  surprls- 
ing  touch  of  candor,  will  tell  you  that  every- 
thing would  be  even  simpler  for  the  Soviet 
Jews  if  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East 
could  get  solved.  Tlie  meaning  of  that  state- 
ment is  crystal  clear:  The  Soviet  Union  has 
to  go  slow  on  emigration  to  Israel  because 
the  Arabs  don't  want  any  more  Jews  In  uni- 
form than  the  Israelis  can  now  muster. 

In  this  respect,  the  Russians  are  in  a 
curious  position  Indeed.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  Kremlin  is  shoveling  tlie  most  sophisti- 
cated weapons  of  war  into  the  Middle  East 
in  never-ending  quantities.  On  the  other.  It  is 
contributing  somewhat  handily  to  a  man- 
power buildup  which  the  Israelis  must  In- 
deed relish.  There  are  youth  of  fighting  age 
in  the  exodus:  make  no  mistake  about  it. 

Thus  the  Soviet  Union  is  sending  soldiers 
to  Israel  and  bullets  to  the  Arabs  who  are 
sworn  to  annihilate  the  Jewish  State.  And 
the  U.S.,  for  its  part,  is  sending  Phantojn 
Jets  to  Israel  and  exerting  pressure  on  tlje 
Russians,  In  effect,  to  send  the  Israelis  more 
kids  who  might  be  taught  to  fly  them. 

It  would  be  a  nice  piece  of  Irony  If  it 
didn't  have  such  ominous  overtones  for  the 
futxire. 

There  is  one  delicate  area  in  tiie  present 
controversy,  among  many  others,  which  the 
Soviet  Union  does  not  care  to  dwell  on 
openly,  and  that  Is  the  Impact  of  the  cur- 
rent Jewish  emigration  on  the  other  nation- 
alities there. 

U.S.  sources  say  that  the  Russians  openly 
fear  that  a  truly  unfettered  emigration 
policy,  with  no  roadblocks  and  no  built-in 
traps,  might  kick  off  a  much  larger  exodus — 
Ukrainians,  Lithuanians.  Georgians.   Arme- 
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nians,  even  some  Russians.  They  point  out 
that  only  balf  of  tbe  Soviet  Union's  250 
millinn  people  are  ethnic  Russians  and 
Riiiisien-speaking. 

So  you  are  aslced  to  believe  that  If  the 
Soviet  Union  lets  out  too  many  of  its  Jews 
(listed  at  2.1  million  in  the  1970  census  but 
thought  to  1)6  closer  to  three  million)  then 
a  large  part  of  the  USSR  might  empty  out 
overnight.  That's  a  rather  hard  concept  to 
swallow,  especially  since  over  the  years  the 
Russians  have  permitted  other  ethnic 
groups — Germans  on  the  Volga,  for  exam- 
ple— to  go  back  to  the  lands  of  their  fathers. 
This  policy  is  presumably  still  in  effect. 

Tbe  larger  question,  cf  course,  is  what 
the  Soviet  Union  is  goin;;  to  do  to  stUl  the 
current  clamor,  which  centers  me  inly  around 
the  Jew.s  cf  Moscow  and  Leningrad.  Mayor 
Lindsay  invested  conf;iderabIe  time  In  trying 
to  find  that  out  when  he  Vias  over  tiicre 
and  couldn't  come  up  with  any  hard  an- 
swers, although  his  sessions  with  Premier 
Kosygln,  Shumllin  and  others  sent  him  away 
with  uie  feeling  that  the  Russians  might  let 
the  bars  down  a  little  more  after  a  while. 

One  thing  ls  certain: 

Tbe  Russians  caimot  afford  to  let  the 
pending  Soviet-American  trade  agreement 
founder  on  the  emigration  issue.  They  im- 
ported $500  million  in  U.S.  goods  last  year 
(apart  from  the  wheat  deal)  and  sold  us 
only  $93  million  worth  of  exports.  They  need 
a  better  balance  of  trade  and  they  reed  the 
"most-favored  nation"  status  which  is  en- 
joyed by  some  of  the  oUier  Communist  na- 
tions, such  as  Tito's  Yugoslavia. 

But  they  have  a  whale  of  a  problem  on 
Capitol  HUl. 

The  Jackson  amendment,  endorsed  by  77 
Senators  and  2U1  members  of  the  House  on 
the  last  counf,  wotild  withhold  trade  conces- 
sions from  the  USSR  unless  the  President 
^  could  certify  evcr\'  sl.x  months  that  emigra- 
tion from  the  So\-ict  Is  continuing  without 
hindrance. 

The  heavy  backing  for  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment evidently  had  a  good  deal  to  do  -with 
the  Soviet  Union's  recent  suspension  of  the 
prohibitive  "edtication"  tax  it  began  to  im- 
pose last  Au'jtiKt  on  Jev.s  who  applied  for 
vlsai).         , 

Whether  that  move  In  Itself  will  dou.'-«  the 
flames  In  Congress  Is  something  el'e.  Many 
of  Sen.  Jnekcon's  most  Influential  supporters 
In  orgAnlzed  Jewry  want  to  B?e  the  Soviets 
go  a  good  deal  further:  they  want  the  Rus- 
sian door  kicked  c^en  wide  enough  to  break 
down  th.«  ciirrei'.t  selective  emigration  prac- 
tices altogether. 

Seymour  Graubard,  the  New  York  attor- 
ney who  is  national  chairman  of  the  Antl- 
IJel.imation  League  of  B'nal  B'rith,  v.-ent  to 
Moscow  with  Mayor  Lindsay  and  did  not 
come  a'jray  with  any  notion  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  about  to  change  Us  ways  appre- 
ciably. His  report  to  the  other  Jewish  or- 
ganizations may  be  on  the  tiim  side;  if  it 
in,  there  will  continue  to  be  igts  of  he.it  be- 
hind the  Jackson  amendment. 

And  that  isn't  all. 

Even  more  melancholy  from  the  po'nt  of 
vie  .V  01  the  Admln!':t,mT!on.  the  ADL  and  the 
National  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  and 
the  offlf-r  lead! tig  Jjwish  groups  might  elect 
to  generate  a  rather  frosty  welcome  for 
Leonid  Brezhnev,  the  .Soviet  party  secretary, 
v.hsn  he  comes  to  these  shores  next  month 
to  repay  Presideirt  Nixon's  visit  of  last  sprinc;. 

The  last  thing  the  White  House — not  to 
mention  Erezlinev — w^iiuts  to  see  is  a  show  of 
undlcr.dliiietis  in  public  placet  In  a  tlm^;  of 
conciliation  (detente  is  the  fancier  word) 
between  the  two  great  powers. 

It  makes  the  emigration  ls'?ue  more  ex- 
plosive than  It  eeemed. 


The  Soviets  a::d  the  Jews 
abticlk  iii:  the  visa  that  cot  away 
Call   them  militant.'?,  activists,  di.'^senten--, 
anything  you  want  (some  of  them  have  done 


10-  and  15-day  prison  terms  as  "hooligans"). 
There  are  at  )r;ast  223  famlUe.s  like  that  in 
Moscow  and  Leningrad  openly  battling  the 
Soviet  government  for  exit  visas,  and  per- 
haps twice  that  uimiber  behind  them — and 
thousands  more  In  the  wings,  waiting  to  see 
how  '.t  comes  out. 

There's  nothing  furtive  at  all  about  those 
223  families.  They're  both  visible  and  vocal 
and  they  don't  even  care  about  the  ever- 
present  snoops  from  the  KGB.  They'll  make 
their  case  anywhere,  even  on  Soviet  TV  If 
anybody    will    show    up    with    a    camera. 

The  Khenkins  are  one  of  those  families — 
Kirill,  57,  Parl^-cducatcd  linguist,  phlloloclst, 
reporter-commentator  on  Radio  Moscow  from 
1915  to  lS6j,  later  a  freelance  journalist 
and  translator,  and  his  wife  Irgne,  35,  who 
used  to  make  TV  documentaries  over  there 
and  nov7  can't  E,et  invited  to  a  screening  of 
her  la.'?t  one. 

The  most  interesting  question  about  this 
coupie.  end  one  they  can't  answer  themselves, 
is  what  they're  doing  in  Moscow  today  in 
the  firot  place. 

The  Khenkins,  you  sec,  applied  for  their 
visas  la;;t  Sept.  10,  got  them  with  uncom- 
mon speed  on  Nov.  23,  paid  their  1800  rubles 
in  tax-and-er^it  fees  ($2340) ,  and  then  turned 
in  their  identity  documents,  as  required,  in 
exchange  for  a  piece  cf  paper  that  sa((l  they 
were  no  longer  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union 
because  they  were'going  to  resettle  in  Israel. 

In  the  tv.o  weeks  after  Nov.  20,  the  Khen- 
kins sold  off  most  of  the  furniture  in  their 
upusually  lar^o  apartment  in  the  October 
District  on  the  Moscow  Embankment — the 
jjoet  Yevtushenko  and  many  other  artists  and 
writers  live  in  the  same  complex — as  well  as 
most  of  their  booivs,  paintings  and  winter 
c'othes. 

Then  tliey  bought  tickets  for  a  Dec.  4  Aero- 
flot  flight  to  Vleima  for  the  El  .M  connec- 
tion to  Tel  Aviv. 

On  Dec.  2  the  Office  of  Visas  and  Registra- 
tion (OVIR)  called  Khenkln  in  and  told 
him  that  his  visa  had  been  canceled.  "All 
they  spid  v.-as  that  they  had  changed  their 
mir.d.  I  .isked  why  and  I  W2S  told  that  "we 
doti't  have  to  give  you  any  explanation." " 

Since  then,  the  is'.ny  the  stocky  Khenkln 
tcllo  the  stcry,  it  has  been  pure  Kafka  all 
the  way.  or  perhaps  made-iii-Moscow  blend 
of  Kafka  and  Calch-22. 

DcHpairit's  of  any  kind  cf  pn.^^wer  from  the 
unfriendly  types  in  OVIR  after  four  to  five 
^pore  tries,  Khcnkiu  proreot'.cd  to  go  all  the 
way  up  and  dovai  the  line  in  the  Soviet 
hierarchy.  Cltirg  Ms  Inrg  and  untarnl.'ihecl 
senice  to  t;ie  UGSR,  includhig  frontline  ac- 
tion OS  a  Red  Army  priv.ite  In  V/orld  War  II, 
Khfrkin  first  tried  to  lay  the  matter  before 
the  Prcaiditim  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  throiigh 
the  ofiicc  of  its  chairman,  Nikolai  V.  Pod- 
norny,  the  Coviet  President. 

V.'hen  nothing  happened  in  that  quarter. 
he  took  his  case  to  the  Soviet  department 
more  immediately  invclvcd  in  vL-a  problems, 
the  I.IluiJtry  of  the  Interior.  This  v/as  an- 
other zero,  so  Khcnlun  sought  to  put  the 
matter  before  the  man  at  the  very  top  of 
tlie  Soviet  pyramid,  Leonid  Brezhnev,  the 
party  secretary. 

'V/hat  I  wrote  to  I-tr.  Brezhnev,"  Khenkln 
told  me,  "is  fnat  he  was  the  highest  moral 
authority  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  general 
secretary  of  the  pr.rly  and  that  ours  was  a 
ca^e  involving  the  highest  mordlity.  I  drew 
attention  to  the,  way  ov.r  lives  were  being 
ruined  and  to  the  ab.'s.'jlutcly  desperate  posi- 
tion wp  were  in. 

"A  special  decision  of  the  Supreme  Soviet 
bays  that  any  petition  to  the  government 
must  be  nnswerc-d  within  30  days  but  I  wrote 
to  Mr.  Bre?hnev  in  Januf.ry  and  heard 
nothing — not  a  word — ttntll  March  7. 

"But  that  wasn't  really  an  aJiswer  to  what 
I  had  wrlttrn.  It  was  just  a  call  from  the 
local  police  major  to  come  In  and  see  him. 
I  was  sick  in  bed  so  Irene  went  herself, 
aud  what  did  the  major  tell  her?  He  said, 


'You  have  no  visa  eo  you  have  to  bring  back 
the  document  we  gave  you  (the  one  that 
said  they  weren't  citizens  any  more)  aud 
take  back  your  identity  papers.' 

"We  refused  to  do  this,  naturally,  because 
there  is  no  law  in  the  Soviet  that  we  know 
of  to  enable  the  government  to  restore  citi- 
zenship once  it  has  been  taken  away,  so  our 
papers  are  still  in  the  safe  in  the  police 
station  and  we  are  here.  Look  at  the  way 
we  re  living." 

We  were  In  the  bedroom  then  and  the 
furnishings  consisted  of  a  king-sized  mat- 
tress, a  rickety  little  pigeonhole  desk  and 
an  ancient,  collapsing  Morris  chair  the  Khen- 
kins wouldn't  even  have  tried  to  palm  off 
on  the  man  from  OVIR.  In  the  other  room. 
Just  as  spacious,  there  was  a  larger  desk 
(not  in  much  better  shape),  a  badly  beat-up 
sofa,  another  broken-down  Morris  chair,  a 
bench.aiid  some  folding  chairs  borrowed  from 
neighbors  because  after  a  while  16  other 
Moscow  Jews,  all  en  the  visa  line,  would 
filter  in  to  talk  to  the  reporter  from  the  U.S. 

In  the  foyer,  there  was  more  stark  evi- 
dence of  the  Khenkins'  plight — two  fiUly 
packed  steamer  trunks  and  a  large  crate 
that  was  meant  to  carry  their  huge  black 
Ciiow  to  Israel. 

I  asked  the  deeply  Intense  Khenkln  why 
he  thought  the  visa  had  teen  withdrawn. 

"How  would  I  know?"  he  said.  "I  never 
did  any  classilied  work  here.  I  never  knew 
any  of  the  secrets  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Neither  did  my  wife.  Why  do  they  want  to 
keep  us  here?  Well,  we  see  the  handwritinp 
on  tlic  wall.  Ti-.e  meaning  is  clear  for  all  of 
V,  involved  in  this  struggle. 

"Perhaps  they  want  to  build  a  conspiracy 
case  toward  a  big  Jewish  trial — maybe  not 
for  all  of  us  but  for  some  of  us.  It's  so 
easy  to  link  us  together.  Tliere  have  been 
other  trials  already — In  Mlnski.  In  Vllna,  in 
Riga,  e.cn  in  Leningrad.  There  are  40  of  us 
in  prison,  maybe  45,  n*t  less,  but  not  la 
Moscow.  Moscow  Is  under  Western  eyes,  but 
they  can  try  us  anywhere.  All  they  have  to 
do  Is  charge  us  with  the  circulation  of  fake 
informatlcn  about  the  Soviet  Union,  or  der- 
ogation of  the  Soviet,  even  high  treason. 

"You  know."  he  went  on,  "they  can  make 
any  caf.e  they  want.  They  know  who  to 
pick  on  and  when  to  pick,  maybe  after 
Brezhnev's  visit  to  Nixcn  Is  "over  and  the 
Jackion  amendment  In  your  Congress  is  oiiC 
of  the  way  and  they  have  their  trade  bill. 
Tliat's  why  I  stopped  worrying  about  not 
having  any  winter  clothes  any  more.  We  will 
not  have  to  walk  the  Moscow  streets  througli 
another  winter.  Either  we  will  get  out  or 
we  will  be  inside — In  prison.  I  hate  to  taink 
what  will  happen."  \ 

I  mada  pictures  of  the  couple  at  the  win- 
dow In  the  bedroom  and  while  I  was  focus- 
ln„'  my  cnraera  Mrs.  Khenkln  motioned  to 
her  husband  and  he  In  turn  pointed  to  a 
s!iort  man  in  a  dark  suit  coming  down  the 
i-i.airs  of  a  playground  acros'3  the  street. 

"KGB."  Khenkln  said,  not  without  a  toucit 
of  cheer.  "They  know  we're  here — where  can 
we  go? — but  they  never  reot." 

I  saw  Khenkin  again  four  nights  later  \.\ 
considerably  more  splendid  surroundings — 
in  tlie  EUito  in  the  Hotel  Scvetskaya  w^icli 
the  So'.iet  sets  aside  for  Its  visiting  VIPs. 
Joitu  Lindsay,  guest  of  Moscows  Mayor 
Vladimir  Promyslov,  had  the  suite  tiien,  and 
Pi-omyslov  had  insisted  that  if  he  was  intei;'./ 
xipon  talking  to  the  embattled  Moscow  Jevs 
it  raigiit  as  well  bo  in  tl:e  hotel. 

In  si-.irt  sleeves  a:id  an  open  white  colli"  r 
somewhat  wilted  at  the  end  of  a  long  day 
that  included  a  tour  of  tlie  Kremlin,  a  formal 
luncheon  at  the  U.  S.  Embassy,  a  meeting 
,on  the  Jewish  problem  with  Deputy  Miii- 
Ister  of  Interior  Boris  T.  Sbtunllln,  a  hastily 
summoned  audience  with  Premier  Kosygin 
and  an  elaborate  farewell  dinner  staged  by 
his  hosts,  Lindsay  talked  to  Khenkln  and 
six  others  for  2 ',4  hours. 

"Can  you  tell  mc  why  you're  kept  here'" 
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he  asked  Khenkln  toward  1  o'clock  In  the 

morning. 

"Why?"  the  writer  replied.  "Because  we 
are  a  certain  group — a  warning,  an  Intimi- 
dating example  to  any  others  who  might 
apply  for  exit  visas.  Keeping  us  here  tells 
those  others  not  to  apply  because  it's  too 
much  trouble.  There  can't  possibly  be  any 
other  reason  for  keeping  us.  We  are  useless — 
of  no  possible  value  to  the  Soviet  Union  any 
more." 

The  Mayor  turned  to  Yevgeny  Levich,  the 
young  astrophysicist,  and  asked  him  what 
reason  be  had  been  g^ven  for  the  refusal  of 
a  visa. 

"Two  reasons,"  said  Yevgeny,  who  was  born 
on  the  sam.e  day  as  the  State  of  Israel  Itself, 
May  14,  1948.  "One  was  that  I  have  a  high 
information  potential  in  the  field  of  the 
stars — yea,  the  stars — and  the  other  that  the 
Soviet  doesn't  want  to  ^lit  up  any  families." 

"But  your  whole  family  applied?"  the 
Mayor  said. 

"The  whole  family,"  said  Yevgeny,  who 
was  drafted  into  the  Red  Army  six  days  later 
and  sent  to  a  post  In  Siberia  despite  very 
serious  medical  claims.  "Father,  mother, 
brother,  even  our  wives,  of  course." 

Lindsay  swung  around  to  Dr.  Benjamin 
Levich,  the  renowned  theoretical  physicist, 
on  his  right  around  the  crowded  table,  and 
put  the  original  question  to  him. 

"Secrets, "  Levich  said.  "Everything  is  a 
secret  here.  In  your  country  everyone  knows 
about  national  security,  here  it  is  known  only 
to  the  government.  Here  everybody  in  sci- 
ence— even  the  humanitarian  sciences — 
needs  clearance  to  read  the  New  York  Times 
or  even  the  Bible.  If  you  obtain  permission 
to  read  one  of  those  in  a  library  here  yoa 
are  Involved  in  secrecy,  so  every  one  of  us 
can  be  detained." 

Levich,  57,  has  lost  his  chair  at  Moscow 
University  as  well  as  the  department  he 
headed  In  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences 
aud  is  facing  eviction  from  the  Academy  on 
top  of  that,  so  Lindsay  asked  why  he  has  put 
such  a  prestigious  career  In  jeopardy  at  this 
stage  of  his  life. 

His  English  Imperfect,  the  little  professor 
asked  his  blond  wife,  Tatiana,  to  e.\plaln  the 
question.  Then,  eyes  gleaming,  he  answered 
the  Mayor. 

"You  understand,"  he  said,  "that  the  Jews 
here  are  In  a  very  special  position.  It  is  the 
feel  of  the  homeland — Israel,  a  new  country 
to  help  build.  Now  it  is  possible  to  have  feel- 
ings of  human  rights  In  the  Soviet  Union — 
and  the  first  freedom  is  to  choose  the  place 
where  you  can  live.  We  have  chosen  Israel . . ." 

Mrs.  Levich  broke  In. 

"So  our  children  will  be  no  worse  off  than 
aiiybody  else,  Mr.  Mayor,"  she  said  "Not 
second-class  clti^^ens  or  third-class  citizens 
but  like  everybody  else." 

Levich  leaned  forward  toward  Lindsay  and 
went  on,  slowly. 

"It  Is  not  easy  at  my  age  to  have  lost  the 
results  of  my  life,"  he  said,  "but  the  person 
behaves  as  in  his  heart,  not  his  physical 
direction.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  sttch  kind 
of  feeling,  but  this  is  a  real  necessity  for 
me — to  follow  my  heart.  It  is  my  moral  duty." 

There  seemed  to  be  more,  and  Lindsay 
waited. 

"Evei-yhody  has  some  moment,"  the  pro- 
fessor said  after  a  while.  "This  Is  otir  mo- 
ment." Then  he  leaned  back. 

Tlie  Mayor  poured  two  vodka?  out  of  the 
stock  furnished  by  his  Moscow  hosts.  He 
wanted  to  have  one  with  that  brave  man. 

The  Soviets  and  the  Jtws 
ARTici-E  IV :  Foxm  Moai:  on  the  line 
Lev  Llbov  is  a  laborer  in  a  Moscow  plant 
that  makes  small  river  boats.  The  job  pays  70 
rubles  a  month,  $93  or  eo.  That's  a)>out  as  far 
down  the  scale  as  you  can  get  over  there,  and 
it's  nowhere  near  enough  to  make  ends  meet 
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for  Libov,  his  pretty  brtmette  wife  Natalya 
and  their  son  Dan,  who  is  9. 

Before  the  bearded  Llbov  caught  on  In  the 
boat  plant  be  had  held  some  other  jobe  that 
appeared  to  require  more  muscle  than  cotild 
possibly  reside  in  his  small,  rail-thin  frame. 
He's  been  a  repairman  working  on  apartment 
doors  (80  rubles),  a  plumber  (70  rubles,  and 
he  freely  admits  that  his  talents  In  that  area 
didn't  merit  much  more),  and  a  cargo- 
weigher  in  a  factory  (90  rubles,  but  that  was 
outdoor  work  in  below-zero  winter). 

None  of  this  wotild  be  especially  note- 
worthy—except that  this  man  has  to  be  one 
of  the  very  few  people  in  the  Soviet's  work 
force  of  132  million  who  ever  held  jobs  like 
that  and  had  a  "Dr."  In  front  of  his  name. 

Lev  Litwv,  who  is  32,  has  a  Ph.D.  in 
metallurgy. 

He  was  a  sector  chief  in  the  State  Insti- 
tute of  Rare  Metals  (300  rubles  a  month) 
until  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  he  is  beyond 
doubt  the  only  laborer-plumber-repairman- 
cargo  weigher  in  the  USSR  who  has  had  20 
papers  printed  in  scientific  joturnals. 

For  Libov,  the  downhill  journey  began  in 
July,  1971,  when  he  applied  for  an  exit  visa 
becar.se  he  wanted  to  fulfill  a  long-time 
dream  and  resettle  his  family  In  Israel. 

"There  was  a  meeting  In  the  plant  Im- 
mediately," Llbov  told  me  in  his  Moscow 
r^partment,  "and  three  days  later  the  direc- 
tor called  me  to  his  office  and  said  I  was  dis- 
missed on  the  grounds  (Libov  paused  here  to 
con.sult  a  Russian-English  dictionary  in  a 
bookcase  across  the  room]  of  redundancy  and 
because  the  other  men  didn't  want  to  work 
with  me  anymore.  He  said  I  could  stay  until 
I  trained  someone  else  to  be  sector  chief. 

"On  the  40th  day  I  was  called  In  again  and 
told  that  I  was  fired,  that  it  was  a  reduction 
of  the  wcrk  force.  I  told  them  I  would  work 
for  less  money,  not  to  be  a  sector  chief,  just 
to  wcrk.  They  said  to  me  I  could  work  In  the 
factory,  but  not  in  my  field,  for  90  rubles.  I 
cannot  live  on  this  money.  That  was  my  first 
reaction  and  I  refused,  but  the  next  day  I 
changed  my  mind.  I  said  I  would  take  the  job 
but  the  dii-ector  said  It  was  too  late." 

Libov  says  it  took  him  three  months  to  find 
another  job,  the  one  slinging  cargo,  but  he 
had  to  quit  after  five  mouths  because  he 
covUdn't  take  the  bone-chilling  cold.  The 
plumbing  bit  came  nest  but  by  that  time 
Llbov  had  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Jewish  ac- 
tivists In  the  visa  battle  and  he  was  about 
to  acquire  an  Introduction  to  the  Soviet 
prison  system. 

He  says  that  five  policemen  dropped  In 
on  him  before  dawn  on  May  21,  1972.  and 
hauled  him  away  to  a  prison  outside  Moscow 
without  pausing  to  tell  his  wife  where  he 
was  going.  He  says  it  was  part  of  a  general 
roundup  of  militants — and  potential  demon- 
strators— in  advance  of  President  Nixon's 
visit  to  Moscow. 

Out  after  10  days,  Llbov  got  the  repair  job 
but  then  in  November  he  was  arrested  dixr- 
iiig  a  sit-in  Etiaged  in  the  Central  Telegraph 
Building  to  protest  the  continued  imprison- 
ment of  40  other  Jews  caught  up  in  the 
emigration  fight.  He  did  two  weeks  on  that 
one  and  presently  was  picked  up  in  another 
KOB  sweep  apparently  intended  to  get  the 
activist  types  off  the  broad  and  spotless  Mos- 
cow streets  before  last  December's  celebra- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union's  50th  anniversary. 
He  says  he  did  13  days  this  time  and  couldn't 
get  the  repairman's  job  back  when  be  came 
out. 

"They  said  I  was  fired  for  absenteeism,"  he 
told  me,  smiling  wanly  while  his  wife  clasped 
his  shoulders,  "and  I  had  to  admit  I  was 
absent.  After  all,  I  wasn't  even  In  Moscow. 
The  prison  where  they  took  me  Is  very  far 
from  here.  "Of  course,"  he  went  on,  "I  can 
keep  getting  jobs — but  not  in  my  profession." 

While  the  State  Institute  of  Rare  Metals 
could  have  the  sound  of  something  super- 
secret,  Libov  snys  that  nothing  he  ever  did. 


there  or  on  the  way  up,  bad  anything  to  do 
with  classified  matters.  He  says  that  his 
specialty  was  transistors,  diodes  and  semi- 
conductors used  In  television  sets  made  for 
commercial  sale. 

"My  work  was  open,  not  secret,"  he  says. 
"I  have  no  secrets  to  take  to  Israel." 

Why  Israel? 

Libov  was  in  Moscow's  Great  (and  only) 
Synagogue  on  the  night  of  May  14,  1948, 
when  they  lowered  a  clapboard  sign  from  the 
ceiling  proclaiming  the  birth  of  the  new 
nation  in  the  Middle  East. 

"That  was  the  first  time  I  knew  of  the 
Jewish  State,"  he  told  me.  "I  was  7  years 
old  then  but  I  wanted  to  go  to  Israel.  Nobody 
would  dare  to  ask  in  those  days  but  after 
Stalin  died  it  changed,  and  then  after  the 
Six  Day  War  they  began  to  accept  applica- 
tions for  Israel  from  these  who  had  mothers, 
fathers  or  children  there.  And  later  you  could 
apply  if  you  had  other  relatives  there.  My 
father  is  here,  on  a  pension,  but  I  have  an 
aunt  and  uncle  in  Israel,  so  I  applied  and 
iiere  I  am — makUig  small  boats." 

Boris  Aiubinder,  33,  and  chunky,  was  one 
of  three  men  who  slipped  into  chairs  around 
the  fragile  table  In  the  band-box  Llbov  llv- 
mg  room  while  we  were  talking.  A  physicist 
out  of  Moscow  University,  the  bearded  Aln- 
binder  was  a  fellow  in  the  Institute  of 
Physical  Chemistry  In  the  Soviet  Academy 
of  Sciences  until  he  applied  for  visas  fcr  him- 
self, his  wife  Marianna  and  their  son,  Jacob, 
2,  back  in  December,  1971. 

"I  never  had  any  access  to  classified  mate- 
rials," he  told  me.  "I  was  a  theoretician,  a 
specialist  In  the  field  of  solids.  I  have  never 
worked  In  applied  science  but  the  director 
of  the  Institute  called  me  In  and  said  I 
couldn't  work  there  if  I  wanted  to  leave  for 
Israel.  I  said  I  couldn't  see  any  connection 
but  he  repeated  his  opinion." 

That  opinion,  as  Ainblnder  tells  It,  en- 
joyed ratlier  wide  support  In  tbe  Soviet 
capital. 

"The  chief  of  the  passport  office  told  me 
in  February,  1972,  that  I  was  too  valuable 
a  specialist  to  be  supplied  to  'such  a  fascist 
state  as  Israel,'  "  he  said,  "but  I  have  made 
15  requests  to  labor  agencies  and  they  tell 
me  there  are  no  jobs  even  though  we  all 
know  that  physicists  are  very  much  In  de- 
mand in  this  country.  How  valuable  can  I  be 
to  the  Soviet  Union  if  there's  no  work  for  me 
In  my  field?  Nobody  can  give  me  an  answer 
to  that." 

Aiubinder  is  another  activist  who  has  done 
time  since  his  fall  from  grace.  He  shared  a 
cell  with  Llbov  after  one  of  those  forced 
journeys  out  of  Moscow.  He  says  he  made  135 
rubles  a  month  In  the  Academy  and  has 
since  supported  himself  tutoring  in  physics 
and  math. 

"On  the  side,"  he  went  on,  "I  teach  He- 
brew, although  when  I  registered  for  that 
in  the  tax  office  I  was  told  that  I  had  no 
right  to  teach  that  language  because  it  is 
not  part  of  any  oflHcial  program  here.  It's 
not  taught  in  the  Soviet  schools.  So  I  teacii 
it  anyway.  I  just  don't  pay  the  tax  because 
they  tell  me  I'm  not  supposed  to  teach  He- 
brew. I  don't  know  that  I'm  breaking  any 
law  by  doing  it." 

Victor  Polsky.  another  scientist.  Is  also 
tvitoring  in  physics,  math  aud  Hebrew,  but 
he  had  a  different  experience  than  Ain- 
blnder with  the  language  bit.  He  said  he 
had  no  trouble  getting  permission  to  teach 
Hebrew  in  1071  and  1972  but  that  It  was 
withdrawn  last  January  wbefi  the  Mhiistry  of 
Education  said  It  could  not  continue  to  sanc- 
tion It. 

Polsky,  43  and,  like  Libov  au^  Ainblnder. 
burdened  with  three  arrests,  is  a  physicist 
and  engineer  who  was  a  350-ruble-per-month 
laboratory  chief  in  the  Soviet  Institute  of 
Introscopy  until  he  put  In  for  exit  visas  fcr 
himself,  his  wife  Helen  and  his  daughter, 
Marina,  15,  In  November,  1970.  He  said  he  was 
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demoted  to  a  Junior  fellow  then,  down  to  170 
rubles,  and  asked  for  a  hearing  before  the 
responsible  Communist  Party  committee. 

•That  wasn't  such  a  good  idea."  Polskj' 
said.  "I  pleaded  my  case  for  two  hours  and 
tlieu  I  4vas  told  to  leave.  But  flcst  my  boss 
in  the  Institute  said  to  me,  'You  can't  even 
work  In  this  pUce  as  a  night  watchman  now. 
but  you  can  go  out  and  look  for  a  Job  as  a 
bus  driver.' 

"Tliat's  not  the  worst  job  here.  I  think  I 
could  make  200  rubles — only  I  never  drove 
a  bus.  My  s-eSiality  in  the  Institute  was 
working  on  X-ray  equipment  lor  medicine 
and  civilian  Industry." 

Like  many  of  the  others.  Polsky's  income 
at  present  is  supplemented  by  handouts  from 
what  is  loosely  described  as  "relatives"  or 
"friends"  in  such  places  as  Israel,  the  U.S. 
and  England.  It  is  a  good  assumption  that 
the  "friends"  in  these  Instances  often  have 
some  connection  with  organized  Jewry  in  the 
U.S..  but  the  Soviet  authorities  have  done 
nothing  to  interfere  with  the  flow  of  postal 
orders  to  the  Jews  on  the  spreading  visa  line, 
even  while  flne-comblng  their  mail  rather 
thoroughly. 

Dr.  Vladimir  Abramovltch,  known  under 
the  Jiickname  of  "Mash"  in  and  out  of  Soviet 
scientific  circles,  was  chief  of  the  Acadamy 
of  Science's  Central  Economic-Mathematical 
Institute  (500  rubles)  until  he  applied  for 
his  marching  papers  in  April.  1972.  He  had 
held  the  post  for  nine  years  and  had  25  men 
working  under  him.  he  says,  when  he  was 
demoted  to  a  place  on  the  staff  at  about 
half  pay. 

Since  that  time,  he  says,  the  Soviet  author- 
ities have  stopped  publication  of  his  latest 
book  on  economics  after  removing  his  naMe_ 
irom  an  earlier  work  he  had  co-authored  and 
from  two  co-authored  papers.  As  in  the  cases 
of  the  even  more  renowned  Dr.  Benjamin 
Levich  and  Prof.  Alexander  Lerner.  some 
Nobel  Prize  winners  have  joined  in  the  vain 
appeal  to  the  Soviet  on  his  behalf. 

Abramovltch,  who  is  47  and  has  a  wife, 
Sima.  and  a  15-year-old  soix.  Victor,  wa^ohe 
of  those  stashed  away  by  the  KGB  for  vTdays 
before  the  big  50th  anniversary  party.  He  says 
that  has  been  his  only  formal  brush  with  the 
men  in  the  dark  suits. 

The  wavy-haired,  stocky  professor  was 
head,  of  the  planning  office  in  the  Soviet  flsh 
industry  before  moving  on  to  the  Academy, 
where  he  says  his  work  had  to  do  with  long 
range  planning  in  refrigeration,  agriculture 
and  food  processing,  not  to  mention  some  re- 
searches In  nitrogen  fertilizer.  He  says  that 
while  he  has  been  told  twice  that  he  can't  get 
an  exit  visa  because  of  security  considera- 
tions, "I  never  saw  a  secret  in  my  life." 

Oh,  yes,  about  that  staff  Job  Abramovltch 
was  dumped  into  after  he  applied  for  the 
exit  visa:  he  lost  it  a  week  ago  Mond.iy.  eight 
days  after  I  talked  to  him. 

The  Soviets  and  thl  Jews 
article  v:  the  man  on  the  windowmll 
It  is  on  Leningrad's  Nevsky  Prospekt,  No. 
98,  and  the  KGB  men  who  trailed  you  there 
In  the  chill,  windswept  rain,  sitting  in  their 
Volga,  a  short  distance  back,  seem  mildly 
amused  that  you're  having  so  much  trouble 
finding  it. 

But  you  do  find  it  and  you  push  open  the 
huge  double  door  with  some  effort  and  you're 
in  a  .30-foot  foyer,  facing  a  broad,  sweeping 
stairway  with  scirred  banisters  and  marble 
steps  that  are  chipped  and  worn  and  a  bit 
hazardous.  They  s.^y  it  was  one  of  the  Tolstoy 
mansions  in  Czarist  times  but  as  you  climb 
the  stairs,  assailed  by  the  odor  of  cooking 
and  other  things,  you  know  you  are  in  a  com- 
munal tenement  in  Leningrad  that  makes 
the  seediest  welfare  hotel  in  your  own  city 
seem  almost  respectable. 

On  the  top  floor,  on  your  left  In  the  half 
light,  you  find  Apartment  7,  which  has  a 
whole  array  of  nameplates  along  its  battered 


door  because  seven  families  live  inside,  shar- 
ing a  single  kitchen  and  a  toilet  you're  never 
going  to  see  In  House  and  Garden.  One  of 
the  name  plates  says  Tarassuk,  and  that  one's 
pretty  Imposing,  not  only  In  the  Soviet  Union 
but  elsewhere. 

Dr.  Leonid  Tarassuk  was  curator  of  Eu- 
ropean Arms  and  Armor  in  Leningrad's  show- 
piece Hermitage  Museum  until  11  months 
ago. 

Anxious  to  resettle  in  Israel  since  Its  very 
birth.  Tarassuk  applied  for  an  exit  visa  on 
April  17.  1972.  whereupon  the  directors  of 
the  Hermitage  gave  him  60  days  to  clear  the 
Inventory  on  the  10.000  pieces  in  that  price- 
less arms  collection  and  break  in  some  sub- 
ordinates (he  says  there  was  no  other  spe- 
cialist of  his  rank  to  step  into  the  post). 

Tarassuk,  who  is  48  and  not  at  all  reluctant 
about  lifting  up  his  T-neck  shirt  to  exhibit 
a  chest  caved  in  by  shell  fragments  in  the 
Red  Army's  c«>mpaign  in  Czechoslovakia  late 
in  World  War  II.  is  living  In  that  less-than- 
luxurlous  Nevsky  Prospekt  flat  to  look  after 
his  68-year-old  mother.  Invalided  by  arthri- 
tis. His  wife  Nina,  34,  and  their  daughters, 
Irene.  7.  and  Ilia.  2.  are  staying  with  her 
mother  and  sister  in  two  common  rooms 
some  distance  away.  Tarassuk  spends  two 
nights  a  weak  with  them  while  a  neighbor 
(there's  no  shortage  in  Apartment  7)  looks 
aft3r  his  mother.   ■• 

Along  with  Valery  Panov,  the  33-year-old 
dancing  star  who  was  thrown  out  of  the 
Kirov  Ballet  after  he  applied  for  an  exit  visa 
for  Israel  in  April,  1972.  Tarassuk  is  at  the 
center  of  a  small  band  of  Leningrad  J  ws  In 
open  warfare  with  the  Soviet  regime. 

Tarassuk  calls  them  "refusniks,"  but  the 
secret  police  evidently  don't  see  the  Joke. 
Panov,  In  particular,  has  been  kept  pretty 
busy  answering  official  summonses  for  speak- 
ing out  too  freely  about  his  plight.  The  KGB 
had  him  in  again  only  a  week  ago  today  to 
read  him  some  newly-promulgated  law  evi- 
dently Intended  to  deal  with  the  people  who 
have  been  saying  bad  things  about  the  Soviet 
on  the  emigration  Usue.  Panov's  wife,  by  the 
way,  hasn't  escape  the  Kirov's  wrath  either: 
she  v.as  initially  fired  from  the  ballet  and 
then  reinstated — as  Its  lowest-paid  member. 

Two  others  in  the  Leningrad  group — Polina 
Epclman,  a  pretty  pharmacist  whose  husband 
is  In  Israel,  and  Boris  Rubinstein,  a  scien- 
tist— were  In  the  one-room  Tarassuk  flat 
when  I  came  In  with  two  members  of  John 
Lindsay's  touring  party,  Seymour  Graubard, 
national  chairman  of  the  Antl-Defamatlon 
League  of  B'nal  B'rlth,  and  Jay  L.  Kriegel. 
the  Mayor's  special  counsel. 

Th/I  wiry,  highly  energetic  Tarassuk,  who 
got  n:s  master's  In  history  at  Leningrad  Uni- 
versity, dominated  the  SRO  gathering,  even 
managing  to  flnd  some  space  to  move  around 
in  so  that  he  could  occasionally  whisper 
something  he  said  he  wouldn't  want  recorded 
on  a  KGB  bug.  Actually,  there  was  very  little 
the  busted  curator  didn't  say  out  loud  in  his 
halting  English. 

"As  near  as  I  can  flnd  out.  I  was  denied  an 
exit  permit  becau.se  I  was  declared  a  unique 
specialist."  he  said,  "but  the  last  Job  I  was  of- 
fered was  that  of  a  loader  In  a  store.  That 
didn't  seem  at  all  tuiique  to  me,  so  I  refused 
It." 

He  earned  220  rubles  p  month,  about  $286. 
in  the  Hermitage.  The  loader's  job  would 
have  paid  about  70  rubles.  He  said  he  had 
a  whole  flock  of  better  offers — but  they're 
from  museums  In  places  like  Haifa,  Israel, 
and  Liege,  Belgium. 

Tarassuk  at  one  time  owned  a  30-plece 
collection  of  antique  armor,  as  well  as  some 
16th  Century  engravings  and  a  coin  collec- 
tion amassed  since  his  boyhood  in  Odessa* 
He  sold  it  all  off  to  raise  the  money  the  exit 
visas  for  his  family  would  have  cost — 900 
rxibles  each  for  the  three  adults  and  200  each 
for  the  children,  something  over  $4000.  The 
split-up  family  has  been  living  on  that 
money  since  la.st  June. 


There  is  a  new  collection  which  Tarassuk 
displays  now — eight  cards  from  OVIR,  the 
visa  office,  telling  him  that  the  answer  is  still 
no  (the  Russian  word  for  the  turndown  l.s 
otkazniky)  on  his  insistent  appeals.  He  has  a 
huge  rubber  stamp  a  friend  in  the  U.  S.  sent 
him  and  he  affixes  the  one-word  legend  on  ii 
(it  starts  with  "btill")  on  each  card  as  It 
arrives. 

Wouldn't  he  be  In  trouble  if  the  police 
dropped  in  (Tarassuk  has  done  a  little  time 
in  the  pa.st  for  stepping  out  of  line,  as  far 
back  as  1959)  and  came  upon  that  show  of 
disrespect?  Tarassuk  had  a  fast  answer  for 
that. 

He  climbed  the  sill  of  the  narrow  window 
In  the  room,  leaned  out  over  the  wilted 
flowers  in  the  window  box  on  the  ledge,  and 
called  out  to  the  KGB  men  on  the  street 
lour  floors  below  him:  "Cuckoo,  cuckoo." 

I  asked  him  why  he  had  done  that. 

"So  they'll  know  I'm  here."  he  said,  "and 
they  won't  worry." 

"Don't  yoti  have  to  worry?"  I  asked. 

"No,"  said  the  fragile,  balding  Tarassuk. 
producing  a  small  transistor  radio  with  a 
shortwave  band,  "I  listen  to  the  Voice  of 
America,  the  BBC  and  the  Israeli  radio — 
when  they  don't  jam  it.  There  are  people  on 
our  bide  everywhere." 

The  streaked-blond  Polina  Epelman.  34.  a 
vibrant  woman  in  an  amply  filled  blue 
sweater  over  black  slacks.  Is  In  a  position 
that  appears  even  more  sticky  than  the 
others.  Her  htisband  Michael,  a  mathemati- 
cian, went  off  to  Israel  on  a  tourist  visa 
more  than  two  years  ago  and  stayed  there. 
The  affidavit  he  sent  back,  saying  that  he 
would  Just  love  to  be  joined  by  his  wife  and 
daughter  Julia,  9  then,  fell  on  extremely  un- 
friendly ears. 

With  Tarassuk  tran.slatlng  for  her.  Mrs. 
Epelman  said  that  when  she  asked  for  an 
exist  visa  she  was  told  that  the  very  applica- 
tion constituted  an  "Immoral  act"  because 
her  husband  was  a  traitor  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Since  that  time,  she  has  received  some- 
thing like  14  to  17  turndowns  from  OVIR — 
she  couldn't  remember  exactly  how  many — 
and  she  says  that  last  July  she  was  ousted 
from  her  Job  as  the  chief  pharmacist  of  a 
Leninsrad  hospital. 

She  appealed  that  to  the  Ministry  of  Labor 
but  the  postman  hasn't  brought  aa  ansv.-er 
yet. 

Boris  Rubinstein.  47.  used  to  work  in  a 
research  institute  in  Leningrad,  .specializing; 
in  magnetism  and  solid  state  physics.  He 
quit  in  December,  1971,  on  the  notion  that 
it  would  remove  any  security  claim  when  he 
tried  for  his  visa.  He  put  the  papers  In  for 
himself  and  his  wife  Natasha,  35,  the  follow- 
ing May,  only  to  find  that  he  was  indeed 
regarded  as  the  custodian  of  some  state 
secrets.  He  says  that  all  his  secrets  have 
been  set  forth  In  30  scientific  papers  pub- 
lished In  the  Soviet  Union  and  elsewhere. 

As  for  Mrs.  Rubinstein,  she  was  a  scientific 
assistant  in  the  Pushkin  Memorial  Mu.seum. 
earning  110  rubles  a  month,  when  the  Rvibin- 
sleins  decided  that  Israel  would  be  better. 
She's  a  library  clerk  now,  down  to  SO  rubles. 
Rubinstein  is  making  up  the  difference  by 
tutoring.  He  says  the  last  thing  OVIR  told 
him,  two  months  ago.  was  not  to  come 
around  again  for  another  year.  This  Is  stand- 
ard procedure  over  there. 

In  Moscow,  I  talked  to  a  radio-TV  engi- 
neer who  also  tried  quitting  his  job  before 
applying  for  an  exit  visa — the  bushy- 
bearded  Vladimir  Slepak,  45,  whose  wife. 
Maria,  is  a  doctor  on  a  76-ruble-per-month 
early  retirement  because  her  medical  career 
Involved  X-ray  work. 

Slepak,  one  of  the  militants  who  has  .sam- 
pled the  low-calorie  diet  In  a  couple  of 
Soviet  prisons,  gave  up  a  300-ruble  Job  as  a 
laboratory  chief  In  1969  and  put  In  his  visa 
in  April,  1970.  He  didn't  get  it,  of  course. 
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since  then,  Slepak  has  bad  a  variety  of 
Jobs.  On  two  occasions  he  was  able  to  work 
briefly  In  bis  own  field  until  the  record 
caught  up  wltb  him.  Then  he  dropped  down 
the  economic  scale  rather  rapidly,  working 
as  a  maintenance  engineer  for  160  rubles  and 
later  as  a  tool  sharpener  for  70. 

Now  he's  Idle  and  he  says  he  has  been 
threatened  with  arrest  as  a  "parasite."  The 
penalty  for  that  low  estate  In  the  Soviet  is 
assignment  to  a  labor  camp. 

But  Slepak  has  other  troubles  as  well : 

He  says  that  bis  son  Alexander.  22  has 
been  turned  down  twice  for  Moscow  Univer- 
sity and  on  one  occasion  was  told,  "We  are 
not  going  to  educate  specialists  to  go  to 
Israel."  Slepak  also  has  a  daughter,  14,  In 
high  school. 

His  father,  who  Is  80,  stopped  talking  to 
him  when  he  first  mentioned  that  new  life 
In  Israel  four  years  ago,  and  he  has  no 
chance  whatever  for  a  visa  as  long  as  papa 
won't  endorse  It.  That  happens  to  be  an- 
other one  of  the  gimmicks  In  the  bewildering 
maze  of  regulations  governing  applications 
for  exist  visas  In  the  Soviet:  you  need  your 
parents'  permission  at  any  age  If  you  want 
to  make  that  farewell  trip. 

Slepak's  Income  Is  being  supplemented 
by  contributions  from  friends  in  the  U.S.  and 
elsewhere,  so  money  Isn't  that  much  of  a 
problem  for  him  at  the  moment.  The  only 
trouble  Is,  there  Isn't  enough  money  In  the 
world  to  buy  a  visa  when  the  word  Is  "nyet." 


HEALTH    INSITRANCE:     CAN    THE 
GOVERNMENT  DO  IT  CHEAPER? 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  has  proposed  a  far-reaching 
system  of  National  Health  Insurance.  His 
efforts  in  this  regard  are  to  be  applaud- 
ed, because  the  health  of  our  Nation  must 
always  be  a  top  priority  item  of  the  Con- 
gress. One  of  the  issues  involved  in  such 
a  proposal  is  whether  any  system  of  na- 
tional health  insurance  can  be  more  ef- 
fectively operated  by  Government  or  pri- 
vate institutions.  A  very  significant  dis- 
cussion of  this  question  appeared  in  the 
January  1973  edition  of  Best's  Review. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  John  Krizay,  research  direc- 
tor of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Health   Insurance:    Can  tm   Government 
Do  It  Cheaper? 

(By  John  Krizay) 

At  the  opening  of  his  subcommittee's 
hearings  on  the  so-called  health  crisis  in 
February  1971,  Senator  Edward  Kennedy 
claimed  that  a  universal  health  Insurance 
program  operated  by  the  federal  government 
would  provide  employers  and  employees  with 
more  medical  care  than  a  program  operated 
by  the  private  sector.  In  support  of  his  argu- 
ment, the  Senator  cited  figures  presented  in 
the  Social  Security  Bulletin  showing  that 
operating  costs  of  commercial  Insurance  car- 
riers under  group  policies  amounted  to  13% 
of  premium  income  In  1970  and  operating 
costs  of  Blue  Cross  amounted  to  67o  of  sub- 
scription income  In  the  same  year.  At  the 
same  time,  be  claimed  that  the  operating 
ccst  ratio  of  'bbe  Medicare  program  was  only 
Z   to  3%. 

The  figures  cited  by  Senator  Kennedy  are 
correct  as  far  as  they  go,  but  do  they  prove 
that  the  federal  goveriment  can  operate  a 
universal  health  Insurance  program  at  a  low- 
er cost  to  the  instired  than  eltber  tb«  private 


carriers  or  the  non-profit  Blues?  The  answer 
to  this  question  cannot  be  simply  stated,  be- 
cause the  public  and  private  sectors  are  not 
at  all  comparable.  But  to  tbe  extent  that  one 
can  find  some  common  basis  for  measure- 
ment, contrary  to  Senator  Kennedy's  claim. 
It  is  more  likely  that  the  private  sector  has 
demonstrated  superior  operating  efficiency  In 
administering  comparable  programs. 

A  principal  factor  to  be  considered  In  ex- 
plaining why  aggregate  opernting  figures — 
such  as  those  used  by  Senator  Kennedy — 
cannot  be  taken  at  face  value  is  that  the 
average  size  of  claims  may  vary  substantially 
from  program  to  program.  Yet,  the  cost  of 
handling  claims  varies  little  whether  the 
claim  Is  large  or  small.  The  Insured's  eligi- 
bility must  be  established,  duplication 
checks  mvist  be  made,  fee  profiles  or  hospital 
costs  must  be  verified  where  appropriate, 
deductibles  and  co-payments  must  be  calcu- 
lated and  applied,  and  the  payment  must 
be  made  and  posted  for  both  large  and  small 
claims.  This  factor  Is  particularly  Important 
to  bear  In  mind  In  comparing  Medicare  op- 
erating cost  ratios  with  those  of  the  private 
sector,  because  Medicare  claims  tend  to  be 
higher  than  average  claims  filed  under  pri- 
vate sector  coverage  due  to  the  longer  hos- 
pital stay  of  patients  In  the  over-65  age 
group.  In  fact,  according  to  data  published 
m  the  Social  Security  Bulletin  of  May  1971 
(Medical  Care  Outlays  for  Three  Age 
Groups) ,  the  average  length  of  hospital  stay 
of  patients  over  65  has  consistently  approxi- 
mated twice  that  of  the  under-65  age 
group — e.g.,  12.8  vs  6.6  days  In  1970;  13.2  vs 
6.8  days  in  1969.  Thus,  If  all  other  things 
were  equal,  the  operating  cost  ratio  under 
Medicare  Part  A — Hospital  Insurance — 
should  be  approximately  half  that  of  other 
hospital  insurance  plans  at  a  comparable 
level  of  efficiency. 

supplementary  costs  higher 

It  should  be  noted  at  tills  point  that  the 
Illustrative  Medicare  figxires  mentioned  In 
the  Kennedy  subcommittee  hearings  show- 
ing Medicare  operating  costs  to  be  between 
2  and  3%  of  premiums  refer  only  to  hos- 
pital coverage  (Part  A).  The  operating  cost 
ratio  of  Medicare  Part  B — Supplementary 
Medical  Insurance  (SMI) — presents  quite  a 
different  picture.  According  to  the  SMI  trust 
fund  data  published  by  the  Social  Secturlty 
Administration,  Part  B  c^eratlng/costs  have 
ranged  from  10.3  to  12.2%  of  JJenefit  pay- 
ments. (The  ratio  would  ba»^nly  slightly 
lower  If  operating  costs  were  measured 
against  premiums.  However,  benefit  pay- 
ments are  preferred  here  since  there  is  no 
true  premium  income  under  Medicare  in  the 
same  sense  premium  Income  exists  In  the 
private  sector.)  Here,  of  course,  the  average 
size  of  claims  Is  much  smaller  than  under 
Part  A  since  Part  B  Involves,  principally, 
physicians'  services. 

Simply  correcting  for  differences  in  length 
(jl  stay,  however,  would  still  not  provide  us 
with  a  basis  for  Judging  whether  the  private 
sector  or  the  public  sector  had  demonstrated 
th3  greater  operating  efficiency.  In  the  first 
place,  the  operating  costs  of  the  private  car- 
riers and — to  a  much  lesser  extent — of  the 
Blue  Plans  Include  certain  taxes  and  fees 
which,  for  the  private  carriers,  average  about 
2.6  %  of  benefits  paid  under  group  coverage. 
Additionally,  advertising  costs,  acquisition 
costs  and  profit  or  risk  charges  are  Included 
in  private  sector  operating  costs  but  do  not 
appear  In  Medicare  operating  costs. 

Moreover,  the  Medicare  program  does  not 
Include  In  its  operating  expenses  any  amor- 
tization for  Its  own  buildings  or  equipment 
(although  the  fiscal  Intermediaries  may 
properly  Include  amortization  In  charging 
the  U.S.  government  for  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tering tbe  Medicare  program) .  A  number  of 
minor  pcrsoimel  costs  are  likewise  not  In- 
cluded In  calculating  Medicare  operating  ex- 


penses :  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  concerned  with  Medicare,  per- 
sonnel of  the  General  Accounting  Office  who 
deal  with  Medicare  matters,  and  members  of 
the  staffs  of  Cong^resslonal  committees  who 
spend  all  or  part  of  their  time  working  on 
Medicare  legislation  and  related  issues. 

VNDERCH.\RGINC    SUSPECTKD 

There  Is  also  some  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Treasury  Dei^rlment  undercharges  the 
Medicare  trust  funds  for  the  collection  and 
management  functions  It  perfcrms  on  behalf 
of  tl'.e  Medicare  program.  For  example.  In  fis- 
c  .1  year  1969,  Treasury  was  reimbursed  only 
$23,000  for  all  services  performed  for  the  SMI 
program.  While  this  amount  may  truly  reflect 
the  additional  costs  to  Treasury  for  handling 
one  additional  trvist  fund  operation  (Treas- 
ury manages  aU  trust  funds  of  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  programs) ,  it  Is  doubtful 
that  this  surprisingly  small  amount  repre- 
sents the  true  share  of  Treasury  costs  attrib- 
utable to  SMI  operatiors  alone. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Medicare  program, 
by  virtue  of  its  public  sector  sponsorship.  Is 
saddled  with  csrtaln  costs  which  the  private 
sector  can  avoid.  The  most  prominent  of 
these  are  the  costs  of  more  complete  record- 
keeping and  publication  of  data  required  of 
public  sector  programs  funded  through  trust 
f  -nds.  and  the  support  of  policy  objectives 
0-"  the  government  which  may  have  no  direct 
relation  to  health  care.  The  large  civil  rights 
compliance  operation  which  Is  part  of  the 
Medicare  program  Is  an  example  of  the  latter. 

More  Interesting  is  the  fact  that  the  uni- 
form coverage  of  the  Medicare  program — 
whiih  contrasts  with  the  extreme  hetero- 
geneity of  private  sector  plans — eases  the 
task  of  processing  and  handlins  claims  and 
permits  cost  savings.  The  maintenance  of 
claimants'  files  and  records  is  simplified,  in- 
t3rpretatlons  are  minimized,  and  various 
ot^er  claims  handling  tasks  are  less  compli- 
cated and  less  costly  because  all  participants 
belong  to  one  plan  with  the  same  benefits. 

An  additional  factor  is  that  a  minority  of 
the  private  sector  programs  provide  coverage 
as  comprehensive  as  Medicare,  particularly 
where  physicians'  visits  are  concerned.  This 
means  that  while  hospital  claims  under  pri- 
vate Insurance  are  probably  much  smaller 
than  under  Medicare  Part  A,  non-hospital 
claims  In  the  private  sector  are  probably 
largely  surgical  expense  claims  and  hence  are 
probably  larger  than  Medicare  Part  B.  But 
because  the  variations  in  coverage  In  the  pri- 
vate sector  plans  are  bo  great,  there  Is  no 
way  of  reaching  a  common  denominator 
which  would  permit  a  comparison  to  be  made 
on  an  aggregate  basis. 

There  thus  appears  to  be  no  satisfactory 
way  to  compare  the  operating  efficiency  of 
the  public  sector  as  reflected  In  the  Medicare 
experience  with  the  aggregate  operating  cost 
experience  of  the  private  sector.  However, 
a  somewhat  more  precise  basts  for  measuring 
what  the  private  sector  can  do  can  be  found 
in  a  comparison  of  Medicare  operating  cost 
performance  with  the  operating  cost  per- 
foi-mance  of  a  specific  segment  of  the  private 
sector;  viz..  the  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
program  offered  under  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Plan  (FEP) .  The  number  enrolled  un- 
der this  program  is  only  a  fraction  of  the 
Medicare  enrollment  (about  6.6  million  un- 
der the  "high  option"  plan  compared  with 
approximately  20  million  under  Medicare). 

IMPERFECTIONS    STIL:,    EXIST 

Although  the  FEP  Is  a  special  program, 
strictly  regulated  by  the  federal  government, 
it  Is  private-sector  underwritten  and  admin- 
istered. Moreover,  It  Is  at  least  as  compre- 
hensive as  Medicare,  It  provides  uniform 
coverage  to  a  sizable  group,  and  It  has  many 
other  characteristics  similar  to  the  Medicare 
program.  In  addition,  It  Is  possible  to  sep- 
arate hospital  (Blue  Cross)  and  non-su^rglcal 
(Blue  Shield)    claims  and  compare  average 
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claim  size  with  those  of  Medicare  Part  A  And 
Part  B  on  roughly  the  same  basts. 

This  still  leaves  many  imp>erfectlons  in  the 
comparative  model  because  of  all  the  rea- 
sons stated  above,  because  of  the  problem  of 
mixing  calendar  and  fiscal  year  data, 
and  because  of  some  Important  differ- 
ences in  coverage.  Whether  the  additional 
costs  inherent  in  Medicare  because  of  tiiese 
differences  offset  the  additional  costs  In- 
herent in  FEP  cannot  be  Judged.  Nonethe- 
less, this  l3  the  best  basis  that  could  be  found 
for  comparison  of  public  and  private  sector 
operating  costs. 

What  are  the  results  of  this  comparison? 
An  "uncorrected"  comparison  of  Blue  Cross 
against  Medicare  Part  A  and  Blue  Shield 
(plus  supplementary  coverage)  against  Med- 
icare Part  B  for  the  years  1968,  1969,  and 
1970  is  presented  In  the  table  below.  Only 
"high  option"  plans  are  considered  because 
high  option  coverage  is  more  similar  to  Med- 
icare coverage.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
Medicare  experience  is  based  on  fiscal  year 
data  while  the  Blue  Plan  experience  repre- 
sents calendar  year  data. 

|ln  percent) 


1968 

1969 

1970 

Medicare  part  A. 
Blue  Cross 

2.2 

S.6 
11.8 
5.6 
4.7 
5.1 

3.1 
6.3 
11.0 
5.9 
5.4 
6.2 

-  2.7 
5.2 

Medicare  part  B. 

12.2 

BlieShield' 

5.1 

Ccmbina'ion  Med 
Con  bination  Blue 

care 

Plans 

5  3 
5.6 

'  I  rKlLdes  Claims  experience  under  supplementary  coverage. 

The  discrepancy  in  tlie  operating  cost  ratios 
is  due  in  part  to  differences  In  claims  size. 
As  one  would  expect,  the  average  claim  paid 
under  Part  A  was  much  higher  than  the 
average  claim  paid  by  Blue  Cros^  under  FEP, 
even  though  claims  under  each  plan  consist 
mainly  ol  hospital  claims.  In  fact,  the  aver- 
age Medicare  Part  A  claim  size  was  approxi- 
mately three  times  higher  in  all  three  years. 
At  the  same  time,  the  average  claim  paid 
by  Medicare  under  Part  B  was  roughly  the 
same  as  the  average  claim  paid  by  Blue  Shield 
under  its  baste  and  supplementary  coverage. 
Here  is  how  the  average  claim  size  compares 
under  each  program: 


1968 


1969 


1970 


MedicareparIA J597 

:iueCross 216 

Medicare  part  8 58 

Blue  Shield  supplement 55 


J£68  S7:2 

219  2. 

02  61 

52  54 


\    Note:  All  figures  rounded  off  to  nearest  dolt.ir.  Medicaa 
figures  bas.d  en  fiscci  yca~  cala. 

We  can  compensate  for  this  difference  In 
average  claims  size  by  adjusting  the  Medicare 
Part  A  operating  costs  by  a  factor  equal  to 
the  ratio  of  Part  A  to  Blue  Cross  average 
claims.  If  this  adjustment  is  made,  the  re- 
sulting operating  cost  ratio  is  much  higher 
than  that  of  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield,  as  Indi- 
cated below: 

[In  percent]       • 


1968 

1969 

1970 

ParlA(adi.). 

6.3 

56 

7.7 
-.1 

9.6 

6.3 

10.0 
6.2 

8.5 

BlueCr-ss 

Combinaticn   ,j(rt  A  (adj.) 

andoar  8 

Combina  ion  Blue  ilans 

5.2 

9.5 

5.U 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  operating  cost 
ratio  of  the  ^Igb  option  Aetna  plan — the 
second  largest  plan  offered  under  FEP — 
approximated  the  combined  Blue  Croes-Blue 
Shield  experience  In  the  years  cited.  Since 
the  Aetna  plan  offers  coverage  similar  to  the 


high  option  Blue  plans  and  insures  mem- 
bers of  the  same  population,  it  Is  likely  that 
the  average  claim  paid  for  both  hospital  and 
non-hospital  benefits  is  also  similar.  How- 
ever, since  there  is  no  "natural"  division 
between  hospital  and  non-hoepital  claims  in 
the  Aetna  plan,  the  experience  of  the  Blue 
plans  was  used  in  this  exercise. 

Once  the  figures  are  adjusted  in  the  man- 
ner described  above,  they  show  a  surprising 
difference  in  the  operating  cost  ratios  of 
the  two  programs.  Blue  Shield,  in  particular, 
demonstrates  a  decided  superiority  over 
Medicare  Part  B.  Nonetheless,  in  spite  of  the 
many  similarities  in  the  FEP  and  Medicare 
programs,  they  are  sufficiently  different  in 
coverage  as  well  as  in  administrative  require- 
ments to  malce  it  hazardous  to  take  these 
figures  at  face  value.  It  should  tie  borne  in 
mind  that  FEP  Is  atypical  of  private  sector 
health  insurance  programs  and  that  its  en- 
rollment consists  of  a  highly  literate  popula- 
tion which  can  be  counted  on  to  cooperate 
more  effectively  in  the  claims  handling  proc- 
ess than,  say,  the  A^edlcare  enrollment  where 
a  substantial  information  program  is  needed. 

NO  "PROOF"  or  SUPERIORrrY 

What  can  we  conclude  from  this  presenta- 
tion? First,  It  is  clear  that  the  2  to  Z%  oper- 
ating expense  ratio  of  Medicare  Part  A  Is  by 
no  means  indicative  of  a  public  sector  man- 
agerial superiority- or  proof  that  a  universal 
health  plan  could  be  administered  at  lower 
cost  by  the  Social  Security  Administration. 
By  the  same  token,  our  comparison  of  private 
sector  experience  (adjusted  to  make  average 
claims  values  comparable)  does  not  defin- 
itively prove  greater  private  sector  oper- 
ating efflclenoy,  even  though  it  is  strong  cir- 
cumstantial evidence.  Rather,  each  sector 
sees  its  responsibilities  differently,  and  these 
different  attitudes  affect  operating  costs.  It 
is  clear  that  one  cannot  make  a  persuasive 
case  for  a  pxxblic-sector  operated  universal 
health  Insurance  program  on  the  theory  that 
Its  operating  cost  would  l)e  lower.  The  claim 
tliat  the  Medicare  experience  offers  such 
proof  is  unquestionably  outlandish.  The  case 
for  a  public  sector  program,  therefore,  will 
have  to  be  based  on  other  arguments. 


SPEECH  BY  SENATOR  JACOB  K. 
JAVITS  BEFORE  THE  EIGHTH  AN- 
NUAL WASHINGTON  MEETING  OF 
THE  COUNCIL  OP  THE  AMERICAS 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  had  the 
honor  and  pleasure  of  appearing  on  the 
same  platform  with  Senator  Jacob  Javits 
yesterday  to  speak  to  the  Council  of  the 
Americas.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  spoke  with  great  per- 
ception on  some  of  the  important  is- 
sues before  us  in  our  relations  with  Latin 
America  drawing  on  his  remarkable  ex- 
perience and  understanding  of  this 
hemisphere. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  this  speech  by  Senator 
Javits  by  asking  imanimous  consent  to 
print  his  remarks  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  New  U.S.  Approach  to  Latin  America 
(By  Senator  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs) 

There  Is  a  new  U.S.  interest  in  Latin 
American  relations  as  has  been  signalled  by 
Secretary  Rogers'  recently  concluded  trip  to 
Latin  America  and  by  the  announcement 
that  a  visit  by  President  Nixon  is  in  the 
offing. 

These  travel  plans  are  significant  in  that 
they  seem  to  be  accompanied  by  a  shift  of 
U.S.  policy  towards  Latin  America  from  what 
has    been    characterized    as    a    low    profile 


policy — approaching  a  non-policy — to  a  more 
active  Involvement. 

In  this  regard,  U.S.  policy  towards  Latin 
American  economic  Integration  is  of  para- 
mount importance.  For  those  of  us  who  have 
long  favored  the  economic  integration  of 
Latin  America  and  have  been  concerned 
about  the  perhaps  excessive  recent  emphasis 
in  U.S.  policy  on  bilateral  relations  between 
the  U.S.  and  Individual  nation  states  of 
Latin  America,  Secretary  Rogers'  visit  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  Andean  Pact  on  May  16, 
1973  must  be  viewed  as  an  Important  signal. 

During  this  visit  and  in  addressing  the 
members  of  the  Andean  Pact  Junta  and  later 
In  Bogota,  Secretary  Rogers  stated: 

".  .  .  our  policy  Is  to  encourage  regional 
cooperation  ...  In  some  cases,  such  as  the 
OAS,  regional  cooperation  involves  the 
United  States.  But  we  also  favor  regional 
cooperation  not  Involving  participation  by 
the  United  States.  Thus,  we  welcome  grow- 
ing regional  efforts  as  In  the  Central  Ameri- 
can Com:  on  Market,  the  Andean  Pact  and 
the  Caribbean." 

In  my  opinion  this  emphasis  on  regional 
Integration  does  represent  a  policy  shift.  To 
Indicate  the  progress  that  has  been  made  In 
one  year,  I  ask  your  Indulgence  as  I  quote 
from  a  speech  I  made  exactly  one  year  earlier 
than  Secretary  Rogers  statement  and  visit. 
On  May  16,  1972  In  a  speech  entitled  The 
Crises  Facing  Regional  Integration  in  the 
Americas,  and  after  strongly  supporting 
greater  emphasis  on  I..atln  America  integra- 
tion I  stated: 

"Over  the  short  term  I  share  the  view  that 
Dr.  Joseph  Orunwald  put  forward  In  his  per- 
ceptive new  book.  Latin  American  Economic 
Integration  and  U.S.  Policy,  that  the  United 
States,  because  of  the  Vietnam  War  and  the 
Congress'  attitude  towards  foreign  aid,  was 
in  no  position  to  make  substantial  and  def- 
inite commitments  In  .support  of  Latin 
American  Integration!" 

I  then  stated: 

"I  would  like  to  add  that  these  factors  con- 
straining U.S.  policy  are  not  likely  to  alter 
significantly  over  at  least  the  short  run.  New 
bi-lateral  and  multilateral  aid  programs  re- 
main In  deep  trouble  in  the  Congress,  trade 
preferences  remain  down  the  road  as  long  as 
the  present  protectionist  mood  persists  and 
there  is  an  emphasis  In  the  Administration 
on  bl-lateral  relations  rather  than  more  am- 
bitious Integration  plans." 

Today,  In  light  of  the  Rogers  visit  and 
since  generalized  trade  preferences  for  the 
countries  of  the  developing  world  have  been 
Included  In  the  Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973,  by 
May.  1972  remarks  may  have  been  tDO  pessi- 
mistic. In  this  regard,  I  also  note  that  the 
Group  of  Twenty  is  making  progress  on  the 
monetary  front  on  Issues  of  interest  to  the 
developing  world  and  that  the  concept  of  an 
SDR-development  assistance  "link"  has 
moved  further  down  the  road  towards  world 
acceptance. 

This  again  represents  progress  and  gives 
meaning  (though  not  yet  fulfillment)  to  an- 
other pledge  Secretary  Rogers  made  In  Bo- 
gota when  he  said: 

"The  United  States  intends  to  give  sub- 
stantial support  to  Latin  American  efforts  to 
assure  a  decent  life  to  all  the  citizens  of  the 
hemisphere." 

In  this  regard,  I  believe  the  Congress  will 
do  its  part.  In  the  hearings  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the  Trade  Re- 
form Act  of  1973,  the  generalized  preference 
titles  have  support  and  have  not  been  the 
focus  of  critical  attention.  With  the  gifted 
leadership  of  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills,  I  am 
optimistic  that  these  provisions  will  pass  the 
House  and  thus  have  a  good  chance  to  be- 
come law. 

I  am  also  encouraged  by  the  very  recent 
initiative  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  re-structure  our  bl-lateral  assist- 
ance program  towards  the  end  of  establishing 
an  Export  Development  Credit  Fund  to  fi- 
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nance  exports  of  UJ3.  goods  at  low  interest 
rates  and  easy  repayment  terms  to  the 
world's  economically  poorest  nations.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  fund,  remaining  bi-lateral  de- 
velopment assistance  would  be  charuieled 
into  such  areas  as  food,  rural  development, 
population  control,  and  health  and  educa- 
tion while  the  multilateral  lending  institu- 
tions would  be  deemed  a  proper  source  for 
financing  major  infra-structure  jwojects  such 
as  transportation  and  power. 

Now  I  am  not  saying  that  it  is  certain  that 
this  new  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
approach  will  carry,  but  I  am  saying  it  Is  a 
positive  and  welcome  appro«u;h  which  crea- 
tively addresses  an  area  which  In  the  recent 
past  has  been  characterized  by  a  generally 
negative  Congressional  reaction. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  soon  will 
also  address  Itself  to  10th  century  anach- 
ronisms In  our  laws  as  they  relate  to  de- 
velopment assistance.  I  refer  to  amendments 
such  as  the  Hickenlooper  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  the  Gonzales 
amendment  to  the  bills  funding  the  Inter- 
national Financial  institutions.  This  legis- 
lation mandates  an  aid  cutoff  or  a  negative 
U.S.  vote  on  a  loan.  In  the  case  of  outstand- 
ing investment  disputes.  I  suggest  that  the 
business  conununity  should  make  key  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  aware  that  such  Inflex- 
ible and  mandating  legislation  serves  neither 
our  broader  national  Interest  in  terms  of 
our  relations  with  Latin  America  nor  our 
business  interests.  Such  legislation  is  a  con- 
tinuing and  unnecessary  Irritant  to  good  bi- 
lateral relations  with  nations  adversely  af- 
fected by  these  laws. 

These  comments  led  me  into  an  area  that  I 
wotild  like  to  discuss  in  slightly  greater 
detail  and  this  concerns  the  future  role  of 
private  foreign  investment  in  Latin  America. 
I  have  little  doubt  that  on  all  our  minds  is 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany to  give  $1  million  in  goods  to  worthy 
Argentine  institutions  as  the  result  of  the 
extortionist  demands  of  Argentine  terrorists 
after  two  Ford  Executives  in  Argentina  were 
shot. 

Clearly  this  could  be  the  prelude  to  a  new 
type  of  international  terror  by  ransom  aimed 
at    the   international    business    community. 

What  often  is  not  recognized  is  that  such 
terrorist  tactics  serve  poorly  those  very  seg- 
ments of  the  society — the  economically  and 
socially  depressed  or  oppressed — which  have 
the  most  to  gain  from  economic  stability  and 
economic  growth  which  is  threatened  by  the 
acts  of  terrorism. 

But  let  us  not  underestimate  the  appeal 
to  the  "marginal  man"  of  Latin  America  of 
this  Ford  case. 

The  Robin  Hood  legend  Is  a  popular  legend 
In  our  societies — the  glamorous  bandit  who 
takes  from  the  rich  to  give  to  the  poor.  This 
helped  explain  the  early  success  of  the 
Tupamaro  movement  in  Uruguay.  But  what 
is  overlooked  is  that  such  tactics  disrupt  the 
economy  and  such  economic  disruption  helps 
Insure  that  "marginal  men"  and  their  chil- 
dren rea^ain  on  the  margin.  Public  and  pri- 
vate capital  Is  frightened  and  it  moves  else- 
where, Jobs  are  not  created,  production  is 
not  increased  but  reduced,  and  tlirough  this 
destructive  cycle,  economic  and  political 
havoc  is  caused. 

A  key  concern  in  Latin  America  today  Is 
the  high  rate  of  unemployment  and  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  rapid  rate  of  population 
increase  will  continue  to  outrun  the  capa- 
bility of  many  of  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  to  provide  Jobs.  In  turn,  those  who 
cannot  find  work  are  on  the  margin  of  any 
society. 

To  those  on  tlie  margin,  be  they  in  New 
York  City,  or  in  the  larger  Latin  American 
cities,  the  law  Is  often  viewed  as  an  oppres- 
sor and  sometimes  felt  as  an  oppressor. 

I  have  always  viewed  one  of  the  functions 
of  the  middle  class  to  insure  that  the  law 
does  not  become  an  instrument  of  oppres- 


sion. It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  growing 
middle  classes  in  Latin  America  will  be  in- 
creasingly active  in  this  respect.  It  should 
also  become  the  function  of  the  new  middle 
class  to  create  conditions  that  insure  that 
the  marginal  men  and  women  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica have  a  good  opportunity  for  fruitful  inte- 
gration into  their  respective  societies.  This  is 
the  only  effective  approach  to  conditions 
which  breed  desperate  acts  and  terrorism. 
Tliose  who  had  insured  that  the  Palestinian 
refugees  would  never  have  the  chance  to 
leave  their  camps  and  integrate  into  a  viable 
economic  and  political  structure,  have  had 
a  diabolical  understanding  of  this  principle. 

But  let  me  turn  from  this  disturbing  sub- 
ject to  a  foreign  investment  topic  which  con- 
tinues to  provide  me,  and  I  hope  many  others, 
with  grounds  for  hope.  I  refer  to  the  fine 
work  that  the  ADELA  continues  to  carry  out 
in  Latin  America  and  in  this  connection  note 
that  the  ADELA  concept  is  now  operative  in 
Asia  through  the  Private  Investment  Corpo- 
ration of  Asia  and  in  Africa  through  the 
BIFIDA. 

Tlie  Judgment  of  even  the  most  critical  of 
my  friends  has  been  that  ADELA 's  contribu- 
tion to  socio-economic  progress  In  Latin 
America,  while  hard  to  measure,  has  defi- 
nitely been  positive,  both  by  providing  funds 
for  projects  and  by  raising  the  general  level 
of  management  skills  through  its  consulting 
as  well  as  its  employee  training  program. 

However,  let  me  also  say  at  the  outset  that 
I  am  under  no  illusious  that  there  Is  a  real 
difficulty  In  combining  even  within  a  private 
profit-oriented  Investor  group,  the  objec- 
tives of  furthering  both  socio-economic  prog- 
ress and  the  profit  motive  in  Investing  in 
viable  new  projects  and  the  expansion  of 
existing  enterprises. 

Most  if  not  all  of  the  strain  between  man- 
agement, shareholders  and  boards  of  direc- 
tors has  been  caused  by  the  lack  of  clarity 
of  priority  of  objectives. 

If  you  look  at  the  lists  of  directors  you 
will  see  that  they  represent  investor  groups. 
Even  though  many  of  the  Investors  mentally 
wrote  off  their  investments  when  made,  their 
representative  directors  nevertheless  con- 
tinue to  press  the  managements  for  per- 
formance, and  the  performance  most  easily 
meaisured  is  the  profit  performance.  Somehow 
socio-economic  Justification  Is  not  adequate 
when  an  investment  made  by  an  ADELA  type 
company  in  a  developing  area  goes  sour,  nor, 
indeed,  perhaps  is  there  any  real  socio-eco- 
nomic justification  for  making  bad  invest- 
ments. The  balance  between  these  objectives 
remains  the  challenge  for  each  of  the  com- 
panies, and  perhaps,  the  time  is  ripe  for 
further  discussion  with  the  shareholder 
groups  and  with  managements,  to  clarify 
policy  within  the  broader  context  of  the  need 
.for  closing  the  gap  which  continues  to 
widen  between  developing  and  developed 
countries,  as  was  done  at  the  time  of  foimd- 
iiig  these  institutions. 

These  problems  of  priorities,  of  course,  are 
not  unique  to  ADELA.  They  are  found  in  all 
international    private    investment   concerns. 

I  ask  the  business  leaders  present  at  this 
meeting  to  give  their  serlotis  consideration 
to  this  question  of  the  balance  of  objectives. 

In  this  connection,  the  international  busi- 
ness community  also  should  be  reminded  that 
in  addition  to  highly  important  trade  and 
tax  proposals  now  being  considered  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  and  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  are  reviewing  the 
programs  and  mandate  of  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation  in  the  context 
of  their  legislative  review  of  the  new  For- 
eign Assistance  authorization  bill.  Also,  that 
the  multi-national  corporation  and  its  oper- 
ations is  itself  under  intensive  review  In  the 
tax  writing  committees  of  the  Congress  and 
by  a  special  Senate  subcommittee. 

My  question  is  whether  in  view  of  tlie  cur- 
rent trend  of  thinking  in  our  country  and 


the  substantial  discussion  of  the  role  of 
multi-national  corporations  in  economic  and 
political  development,  the  time  hea  not  come 
to  convene  an  International  conference  of 
ADELA  shareholders,  very  much  like  the  one 
in  Paris  in  January,  1962  which  resulted  in 
the  organization  of  ADEXA  as  a  business  con- 
cern, to  discuss  the  emerging  problems  and 
to  determine  whether  In  the  light  of  changed 
world  conditions  the  original  objectives 
should  be  re-affirmed  or  changed? 

I  wouli  very  much  like  to  hear  from  you 
on  this  suggestion. 


DINNER  FOR  DUKE 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mi-. 
President,  a  column  entitled,  "Dinner 
for  Duke"  appeared  in  the  Sunday 
Pittsburgh  Press  of  June  3,  1973.  It  is 
one  newsman's  opinion  about  another 
newsman,  Duke  Kaminski,  who  retires 
this  year  after  covering  the  Pennsyl- 
vania legislative  scene  for  the  Phila- 
delphia Bulletin  over  the  last  26  years. 
I  like  them  like  Duke.  No  pimches  pulled, 
no  awe  of  anybody,  but  mutual  respect 
for  candor.  Mi-.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  column  written 
by  Pat  Boyle,  legislative  correspondent 
for  the  Press,  be  printed  in  today's 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  coliuiin 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dinner  For  Dttke 
(By  Patrick  Boyle) 

Harrisbttrg. — The  adversary  position 
Capitol  newsmen  have  toward  pclitlclans 
was  put  aside  briefly  the  other  night  to 
honor  one  of  the  most  probing  reporters 
who  has  covered  state  government.  ^ 

Duke  Kaminski  was  calling  It  quits  after 
26  years  as  Harrlshurg  bureau  chief  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  only  because  of  his 
papers  mandatory  retirement  policy  at  age 
65. 

The  Capitol  Newsroom  got  the  idea  to  set 
up  a  dinner  party  and  this  was  done  first- 
class  at  the  Hershey  Hotel,  although  no  one 
was  sure  if  anyone  would  show  up  to  pay 
tribute  to  him. 

■irhe  reason:  Mr.  Kaminski,  who  claims  he 
was  born  In  the  unlikely  place  called 
Mlnersville,  Schuylkill  County,  has  been  crit- 
ical of  most  political  and  governmental 
officials. 

Nevertheless,  about  120  persons.  Including 
Gov.  MUton  J.  Shapp,  Houso  Speaker  Ken- 
neth B.  Lee,  Treasurer  Grace  M.  Sloan,  Aud. 
Gen.  Robert  P.  Casey,  and  nearly  all  of  the 
60  state  senators,  were  there. 

They  and  others  were  highly  complimen- 
tary of  Mr.  Kaminski  as  a  fair  and  objective 
writer,  despite  his  ability  in  press  confer- 
ences to  rattle  the  most  confident  of  poli- 
ticians. 

His  tight-wad  attitude  toward  state  spend- 
ing probably  had  many  public  officials  won- 
dering If  he  thought  the  state  budget  was 
something  financed  by  his  personal  checking 
account. 

If  that  doubt  lingers  In  anyones  mind,  I, 
as  a  personal  friend  and  beneficiary  of  his 
long  experience  in  Harrisburg,  can  clear  it 
up  by  saying  that  Indeed  that  was  Duke's 
conviction. 

He  often  told  those  "bummers  and 
boobies,"  as  he  referred  somewhat  Jokingly 
to  legislators,  governors.  Judges  and  others, 
that  the  only  ones  protecting  the  people 
from  outrageous  taxation  were  the  news- 
papermen  assigned   to  the   Capitol. 

At  the  dinner,  Mr.  Kaminski,  breaking 
away  from  his  tradition,  had  mild  praise 
for  the  higher  caliber  of  legislators  today 
compared  with  those  he  first  encountered  in 
the  late  40s. 
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But  the  next  day.  at  a  press  conference 
with  Gov.  Sbapp,  he  was  back  to  his  pene- 
trating questions.  "When  you  fired  Rocco 
(UrcUa),  you  knew  all  this  hanky  panky, 
didn't  you?  Why  the  six-month  delay?" 

Like  my  predecessor  here  for  The  Press, 
L.  R.  Llnds;ren.  was  to  me,  Mr.  Kamlnskl's 
crunky  attitude  toward  sprawling  govern- 
ment has  served  as  an  Inspiration  to  younger 
reporters  to  dig  for  the  truth. 

The  healthy  Irreverence  toward  all  poli- 
ticians, and  the  politicians'  awareness  that 
the  news  media  eventually  will  learn  about 
governmental  hanky-panky,  Is  what  It's  all 
about  in  Harrlsburg. 


ON  THE  NOMINATION  OF 
J  ROBERT  H.  MORRIS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
\vill  soon  be  called  upon  to  exercise  its 
judgment  on  the  nomination  of  Robert 
H.  Morris  to  be  a  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sioner. 

I  have  previously  indicated  that  I  in- 
tend to  cast  my  vote  in  opposition  to  his 
confirmation.  To  fuither  inform  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  about  this  impor- 
tant nomination,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  which  appeared  In 
today's  Washington  Post,  and  letters 
from  Ralph  Nader  and  the  Consumer 
Federation  of  America  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Wrong  Man  for  the  FPC 

Regulatory  agencies  frequently  fall  captive 
to  the  Industries  that  they  are  supposed  to 
regulate.  But  even  by  the  regrettable  stand- 
ards of  that  tradition,  the  present  state  of 
ilie  Federal  Power  Commission  is  extraor- 
dinary. The  chairman  Is  a  New  Hampshire 
lawyer  who,  in  his  private  practice,  was 
counsel  to  a  gas  utility.  One  member  is  a 
lawyer  from  a  Texas  ilrm  that  specializes  in 
representing  gas  and  oil  Interests.  Two  other 
members  are  Republicans  from  Capitol  Hill, 
one  of  them  a  retired  IlUuols  congressman 
and  the  second  a  senator's  former  adminis- 
trative assistant.  Among  the  four  there  Is 
none  who  can  properly  be  called  a  critic  of 
th^e  Industry,  or  a  spokesmait  for  Its  cus- 
tom srs. 

The  fifth  seat  on  the  comrriisslon  Is  vacant. 
Last  December  the  President  nominated 
Robert  H.  Morris,  a  San  Francisco  lawyer 
who  has  spent  much  of  his  career  represent- 
ing Standard  Oil  of  California.  Several  sen- 
ators have  carried  on  a  long  delaying  action 
against  confirmation  of  Mr.  Morris.  But  now 
his  nomination  Is  about  to  come  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  The  question  is  not  whether  the 
industry's  view  deserves  representation  with- 
in the  FPC.  It  is  whether  any  other  view  is 
to  be  represented.  Mr.  Morris'  integrity  and 
competence  are  not  In  question.  But  at  a 
time  when  public  confidence  in  the  federal 
government  is  not  high,  the  Senate  would 
m.tke  a  grievous  error  in  awarding  still  an- 
oii^er  seat  on  the  FPC  to  a  lawyer  who,  In  his 
private  career,  spoke  for  the  oil  and  gas  In- 
dustry. 

Tliat  Industry  might  usefully  ask  Itself 
vhether  Its  own  Interests  'are  really  served 
by  tht^  crude  tactic  of  excluding  all  dissent 
from  the  commission.  Over  the  next  several 
years.'  the  federal  government  Is  going  to 
h.ave  to  make  a  series  of  hard  decisions  re- 
garding prices  and  taxation  of  gas  and  oil. 
These  decisions  will  be  political.  They  will 
reflect  voters'  Impressions  as  to  whether  they 
are  being  treated  fairly.  It  Is  something  of  an 
i.uiderstatement  to  say  that  currently  the  oil 
and  gas  Industry  does  not  enjoy  any  great 
degree  of  public  trust  and  afiectlon.  Th«  In- 


dustry might  consider  whether  anyone  will 
put  much  credence  In  the  findings  and  rul- 
ings of  an  FPC  dominated  by  lawyers  who, 
before  coming  to  Washington,  worked  for 
the  gas  and  oil  companies.  The  senators 
ought  not  have  much  trouble  answering  that 
question.  The  proiier  Spurse  for  the  Senate 
Is  to  reject  Mr.  Morris' \iomlnatlon. 

June  4. 1073. 
Hon.  MiKX  Mansfield, 
Majority  Leader,  l/J>'.  Henate, 
WasUinglon,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  The  Senate 
should  reject  the  nommation  of  Robert  H. 
Morris  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
Mr.  Morris  has  spent  the  great  bulk  of  his 
professional  career  as  a  law>er  promoting  the 
Interests  of  the  oil  and  gas  industry.  The 
Commission's  present  membership  and  the 
confirmation  of  WUliam  Springer  provide  the 
FPC  with  an  overwhelming  pro-industry  bias 
without  adding  another  such  advocate.  What 
is  needed  is  an  appointee  who  will  keep  lu- 
fiatlon  at  bay  and  regulate  In  the  broad  con- 
sumer Interest  as  the  law  requires. 

For  fifteen  years  Mr.  Morris  was  a  member 
of  the  San  Francisco  firm  of  Pillsbury,  Madi- 
son and  Sutro,  which  represents  Standard 
OH  of  California  and  their  subsidiaries,  no- 
tably the  "Calilornia..Company,  which  Is  one 
of  the  nation's  largest  natural  gas  producers. 
He  has  frequently  appeared  before  the  FPC 
on  behalf  of  his  client  and  has  been  a  coun- 
sellor to  Standard's  management  In  their 
policy  decisions. 

Mr.  Morris  is  a  prototjTje  of  the  breed  of 
lawyers  who  have  trampled  the  consumer's 
interests  while  achieving  overwhelming  ad- 
vantage for  the  oil  and  gas  Industry.  Such  a 
man  is  unfit  to  now  assume  a  position,  on  the 
public  agency  which  has  l)een  chartered  by 
Congress  to  protect  the  consumer.  President 
Roosevelt  said  that  the  regulatory  agencies 
must  be  "a  tribune  of  the  people  .  .  .  for 
protection  of  the  people  agamst  private 
greed."  President  Nixon  has  nominated  a 
counsel  of  the  privileged  to  the  FPC  when  the 
agency  Is  already  overwhelmingly  burdened 
with  such  advocates. 

It  is  argued  that  Mr.  Morris'  background 
should  not  disqualify  him,  that  a  lawyer 
should  not  be  judged  by  his  clients.  This  Is 
a  diversionary  argument.  An  appointment  to 
the  FPC  carries  a  five-year  term;  It  does  not 
carry  with  It  the  security  of  a  life-long  ap- 
pomtment  to  the  federal  bench.  Mr.  Morris' 
profe.«:slonal  past  has  been  Intertwined  with 
the  oil  and  gas  Industry. 

His  future  clearly  lies  with  the  Industry 
after  his  proposed  term  on  the  Commission 
would  expire.  Indeed,  the  majority  of  former 
commissioners  have  returned  to  the  ^industry 
arena  that  nourished  them.  Service  on  the 
Commission  should  be  more  than  a  bench- 
mark- in  a  career  with  the  Industry  that  Is 
supposedly  regulated. 

It  Is  naive.  If  not  calculating,  to  suggest 
that  Mr.  Morris  can  be  expected  to  adjudicate 
the  matters  that  would  be  before  him  with 
even  a  modicum  of  open-mindedness.  If  Mr. 
Morris  were  a  federal  Judge  faced  In  federal 
court  with  the  cases  he  will  hear  at  the  FPC, 
Judicial  propriety  would  require  him  to  dis- 
qualify himself  often. 

Tlie  FPC's  May  30  decision  in  the  Belco 
case  vividly  underlines  how  now,  more  than 
ever  before,  the  Commission  needs  commis- 
sioners who  can  be  counted  on  to  represent 
the  public  mterest.  In  approving  a  73  Co  rate 
Increase  tha-t  will  yield  the  companies  In- 
volved an  average  27.5%  return  on  their  In- 
vestment (one  company  will  get  a  48%  re- 
turn), the  majority  of  the  Commission  re- 
buffed the  recommendations  of  its  own  staS 
for  a  15%  Increase,  dispensed  with  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  administrative  law  Judge 
who  heard  the  case,  closed  Its  eyes  to  obvious 
collusion   among   the   companies,   and  dis- 


played utter  contempt  for  the  public  Inter- 
est. As  the  dissenting  Chairman  warned,  there 
Is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  this  Commission 
largesse  to  the  particular  applicants  will  not 
be  extended  to  the  entire  Industry  at  a  stag- 
gering cost  of  billions  to  consumers. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Senate  to  re- 
store the  FPC  to  its  statutory  role  of  protect- 
ing the  people  from  private  greed.  Chairman 
Magnuson,  along  with  Senators  Holimgs, 
Hart,  and  Moss,  having  reviewed  Mr.  Morris' 
nomination  In  the  Commerce  Committee, 
have  announced  their  Intention  to  oppose 
Sir.  Morris.  I  urge  you  and  your  colleagues  to 
defeat  the  nomination  and  make  It  clear  to 
the  President  that  you  will  only  accept  a 
person  who  can  be  counted  on  to  serve  the 
consumer  rather  than  the  special  Industry 
interest  on  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  Nader. 

Consumer  Federation  of  America, 

Washington,  D.C,  June  6, 1973. 

Dear  Senator:  As  the  Senate  prepares  to 
consider  the  nomination  of  Robert  Morris 
to  be  a  memt>er  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. Consumer  Federation  of  A.nerica 
wants  you  to  have  Its  views  and  attitudes 
regarding  Mr.  Morris  before  you. 

When  the  President  named  both  former 
Congressman  Springer  and  Mr.  Morris  to  the 
two  vacancies  on  the  FPC  at  the  same  time, 
CFA  was  stunned  and  disappointed  particu- 
larly In  light  of  the  effort  we  had  made  to 
get  the  President  to  name  to  that  Important 
regulatory  body  at  least  one  member  with  a 
consumer  background,  Interest  or  orienta- 
tion. At  the  very  minimum,  we  would  have 
expected  both  or  either  of  the  candidates  to 
have  neutral  backgrounds. 

To  have  named  ?  retired  Congressman, 
whose  voting  record  on  consumer  matters 
was  deplorable,  and  a  California  attorney, 
who  had.  for  many  years,  been  a  member  of 
a  law  firm  representing  Standard  Oil  of  Cal- 
ifornia In  FPC  cases,  was  an  Insult  to  the 
Senate  and  a  double-barreled  shot  at  con- 
sumers. Tills  Is  especially  so  because  of  the 
background  and  the  track  record  of  the  three 
other  members  of  the  Commission. 

With  energy  costs  escalating  and  with  sig- 
nificant policy  decisions  to  be  reached.  CFA 
believes  that  It  Is  absolutely  essential  that 
there  be  at  least  one  member  of  that  body 
who  can  be  expected  to  understand  and  ex- 
press the  consumers'  view  of  Issues  that  come 
before  the  Commission.  Tlie  FPC,  which  was 
established  by  Congress  to  protect  the  con- 
sumers of  this  country,  has  heavy  responsibil- 
ities in  fixing  natural  gas  rates  and  electric 
rates.  Its  decisions  have  Immediate  and  di- 
rect impact  on  what  the  consumers  pay  for 
energy. 

It  ha.?  been  .suggested  that  Mr.  Morris  has 
some  interest  In  environmentaVproblems,  al- 
though we  do  not  know  how  deep  and  exten- 
sive this  Interest  may  be.  Quite  obviously, 
we  support  environmental  efforts,  but  In  our 
view  It  Is  far  more  significant  In  passing  on 
Mr.  Morris'  qualifications  to  consider  his 
background  and  his  attitude  on  Issues  In- 
volving all  consumers.  The  enclosed  copy  of 
ft  recent  article  In  the  Sacramento  (Califor- 
nia) Bee  focuses  on  that  point  and  I  believe 
you  will  find  it  Instructive. 

The  Senate  has  an  opportunity  to  hold  one 
position  on  the  FPC  open  for  a  candidate 
whose  background  and  prior  experience  In- 
dicates that  he  or  she  would  recognize  and 
give  proper  consideration  to  legitimate  con- 
sumer concerns. 

To  the  extent  we  can  speak  for  our  member 
groups,  we  regard  this  vote  as  extremely  Im- 
portant and  believe  It  will  be  one  of  the 
tests  by  which  Senate  members  are  Judged 
in  their  attitude  toward  consumer  Uiterests. 
Sincerely, 
Erma  Ancevinc,  Executive  Director. 
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[From  the  Sacramento  Bee,  May  2fl,  1973) 
Defeat  of  Morris  for  FPC  Is  Urged 
(By  Leo  Rennert) 

Washincton. — Lee  White,  former  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  today  said 
the  Senate  should  not  be  diverted  by  environ- 
mental arguments  in  considering  the  FPC 
i.omliatlon  of  San  Franlsco  attorney  Rob- 
ert Morris. 

It  Is  far  more  Important,  he  said,  for  the 
Senate  to  defeat  the  nomination  to  prevent 
a  total  antlconsumer  stance  by  the  commis- 
sion than  to  approve  it  on  the  theory  that 
Morris  may  add  a  conservationist  dimension 
to  FPC  deliberations. 

Morris,  who  has  done  extensive  legal  work 
for  the  Standard  OU  Co.  of  California,  has 
urged  support  for  his  appointment  on  the 
ground  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  com- 
mission to  shift  Its  primary  role  from  con- 
sumer to  environmental  watchdog. 

letter  to  CRANSTON 

He  spelled  out  this  view  In  a  letter  to 
Sen.  Alan  Cranston,  D-Callf.,  a  pivotal  fig- 
ure In  the  fight  over  the  controversial  nomi- 
nation. 

Cranston,  who  still  has  not  made  up  his 
mind,  arranged  to  confer  with  Morris  during 
the  weekend  In  California.  He  met  here  last 
week  with  Wliite  to  hear  the  opposition 
side. 

The  Senate  Is  tentatively  slated  to  vote  on 
the  nomination  tomorow. 

White  said  environmental  concerns  "should 
not  be  controlling"  because  the  FPC  already 
Is  under  sufficient  pressure  from  Congress, 
the  courts  and  citizens'  groups  to  proceed  In 
an  ecologically  sound  direction. 

"Environmental  protection  is  fine  but  It 
Is  not  at  the  moment  the  commission's  great- 
est need,"  he  remarked  m  an  Interview  with 
The  Bee. 

"From  this  standpoint,  It  doesn't  make 
a  bit  of  difference  who's  on  the  commission. 
The  sheer  force  of  events  and  pressures  from 
other  institutions  provide  sufficient  guar- 
antees that  the  FPC  cannot  Ignore." 

CONSUMER  voice 

Wblte,  who  headed  the  commlslon  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration, said  the  Senate  Instead  should 
focus  on  the  need  for  at  least  one  strong  con- 
sumer voice  on  the  FPC. 

"Morris  doesn't  look  like  the  guy  I  would 
seek  out,"  he  remarked. 

Like  other  oppor.cnts  of  the  nomination, 
White  expressed  concern  that  approval  of 
Morris  would  give  the  FPC  a  complete  pro- 
mdustry  bias  In  setting  regulatory  policies 
for  oil,   gas  and  electric   utility  companies. 

BecauEe  President  Richard  Nixon's  first 
four  appointees  to  the  commission  appear  to 
be  "peas  from  the  same  pod,"  he  said.  It  is 
critical  that  the  last  vacancy  be  filled  with 
someone  who  would  provide  some  diversity 
of  viewpoint. 

White  said  an  articulate  consumer  spokes- 
man is  particularly  neressary  at  a  time  of 
rising  rates  to  help  brake  the  FPC's  readi- 
nesi  to  rubber  stamp  Industry  requests  for 
sharp  price  boosts. 

IMPORTANT  ASSET 

Based  on  bis  own  experience,  he  added,  a 
single  dissenting  member  of  a  regulatory 
bcdy  can  be  an  important  asset  because  he 
can  have  a  beneficial  impact  on  bis  col- 
leagues' decisions  and  Improve  public  un- 
derstanding of  vital  Issues. 

White  recently  was  selected  by  the  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America  to  head  Its 
energy  policy  task  force.  The  federation  has 
mo\mted  a  major  compalgn  against  Morris. 

Sen.  John  V.  Txmney,  D-Callf.,  has  en- 
dorsed Morris.  In  so  doing,  he  has  parted 
company  with  several  other  liberals  on  the 
Commerce  Committee,  Including  Chairman 


Warren  Magnvison,  D-Wash.,  who  are  leading 
the  fight  against  the  nomination. 

White  said  there  Is  a  chance  that  op- 
ponents may  be  successful  with  a  motion 
to  recommit  the  nomination  to  the  commit- 
tee— a  move  which  would  virtually  kill  It. 
Sen.  Frank  Moss,  D-Utah,  a  leader  of  the 
anti-Morris  forces,  believes  the  outcome  may 
hinge  on  Cranston's  decision. 


MANDATORY  SAFETY  BELT 
REQUIREMENT 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
15  a  7-week-old  baby,  Samuel  St.  Aubin, 
of  Calumet  City,  Ind.,  was  killed  in  an 
automobile  accident.  Ordinarily  1  of 
55,000  annual  auto  deaths  in  this  country 
would  not  be  newsworthy,  but  this  one  is. 
Little  Samuel  was  killed  while  riding  in 
a  General  Motors  car  equipped  with  air 
bags,  but  no  safety  belts. 

General  Motors  has  placed  1,000  of 
these  experimentsl  vehicles  into  use 
throughout  the  country.  The  driver  of 
the  vehicle,  Mrs.  St.  Aubin,  survived  the 
accident  with  only  a  fractured  leg,  and 
the  poUce  speculated  that  she  would  have 
been  killed  had  it  not  been  for  the  de- 
ployment of  the  bag.  There  was  no  spec- 
ulation made  as  to  whether  a  belt  sys- 
tem could  also  have  saved  her,  and  nay- 
be  even  have  prevented  the  leg  fracture. 

The  crucial  pcint  here,  however,  is  that 
the  baby  was  lying  on  the  front  seat — 
totally  unrestrained.  When  the  driver 
slammed  on  the  brakes,  Samuel  was 
thrown  forcefully  down  under  the  dash- 
board. He  may  well  have  died  prior  to 
impact — the  time  of  deployment  for  air 
bags. 

General  Motors  offers  a  safety  carrier 
for  infants — called  "loveseat."  It  is  held 
in  position  by  ordinary  lap  belts.  Many 
exptrts  have  claimed  General  Motors' 
infant  carrier  to  ba  the  most  effective 
on  the  market.  But  even  if  Mis.  St.  Aubin 
had  wanted  a  "loveseaf  she.could  not 
have  used  it  for  the  General  Motors  car 
had  no  belts. 

Although  this  car  was  an  experimental 
one,  it  is  the  same  type  that  will  be 
marketed  by  all  manufacturers  begin- 
ning on  August  15,  1975,  unless  Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standard  208  is 
changed. 

That  is  right,  Federal  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Standard  208  eliminated  the 
mandatory  seat  belt  requirement  now  in 
existence.  Despite  myiiads  of  evidence 
which  show  safety  belts  to  be  the  greatest 
life-saver  in  existence,  the  Department 
of  Transportation  persists  In  the  pipe 
dream  that  air  bags  will  be  able  to  do 
what  belts  do.  I  do  not  believe  Mrs.  St. 
Aubin,  despite  the  fact  that  air  bags 
saved  her  life,  is  ready  to  agree  with  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  Neither 
ami. 

Last  year,  I  introduced  legislation 
limiting  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion's authority  to  eliminate  the  manda- 
tory safety  bait  requirement.  It  was  not 
acted  upon  by  the  Commerce  Committee, 
despite  considerable  testimony  as  to  its 
timeliness  and  desirability.  This  year  I 
Introduced  S.  1173,  which  again  seeks  to 
preserve  this  lifesaving  regulation.  I  trust 
that  the  Commerce  Committee,  and  the 
Senate,  will  realize  the  necessity  of  this 


legislation,  and  will  approve  its  passage 
this  year. 

I  seek  imanimous  consist  that  two 
articles  concerning  the  afm-ementioned 
accident  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  Trlbun^  May  19,  1973  J 

Death  m  Air  Bag  cJa.  Probed 

(By  Thomas  Connor) 

Officials  of  General  Motors  Corp.  and  the 
federal  government  yesterday  were  examin- 
ing a  demolished  experimental  automobile 
equipped  with  air  bags  in  which  an  Infant 
was  killed  following  a  three-way  coUlsion 
last  Tuesday  m  Schererville.  Ind. 

The  seven -week-old  baby,  Samuel  St. 
Aubin.  of  313  Lawrence  St..  Calumet  City, 
died  of  ^ead  injuries,  thus  becoming  the 
first  auto  fatality  In  a  car  equipped  with 
the  Infiatable  bags. 

"ITie  victim's  mother,  Mrs.  Mary  St.  Aubin, 
the  driver,  was  released  from  the  hospital 
yesterday  with  a  fractured  leg  and  officials 
say  the  bsigs  saved  her  life. 

Schererville  Police  Chief  Philip  Splvak 
theorized  that  Mrs.  St.  Aubin  may  have  ap- 
plied her  brakes  prior  to  the  actual  collision, 
causing  the  iafant  to  hit  his  head  on  the 
dashboard  or  floor.  Without  the  Impact,  the 
bags  would  not  have  inflated. 

The  tonr  bags  sj-e  located  beneath  the 
dashboard  and  automatically  Inflate  during 
a  crash,  filling  the  entire  front  seat  and 
cushioning  any  shock  the  rider  might  other- 
wise experience.  They  are  designed  to  In- 
flate at  the  equivalent  of  an  Impact  of  11 
miles  par  hour.  \ 

"But  the  driver  would  have  sufTered  seri- 
ous chest  Injury  If  not  death  without  the 
bags.  The  front  of  the  car  was  totally  de- 
molished and  the  steering  wheel  was  broken 
off,"  Spivak  added. 

George  R.  Smith,  executive  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  General  Motors  program,  said 
there  were  1.000  experimental  cars  in  the 
nation  which  have  logged  more  than  6.2 
million  miles  without  a  single  death. 

Mrs.  St.  Aubin  was  northbound  on  U.S  41 
near  U.S.  30  when  she  collided  with  a  United 
Parcel  truck  which  was  forced  Into  her  lane 
after  bemg  hit  from  the  rear  by  a  second 
truck. 

{From  the  Detroit  News.  AprU  29.  1973) 

E.\ton  Chairman  Thinks  Air  Bag 

System  Hfre  To  Stay 

(By  Paul  Gamor) 

Eaton  Corp.,  which  will  supply  100.000  air 
bags  to  GM  for  1973  model  production,  appar- 
enty  feels  confident  enough  that  Its  passive 
rcsiraL.t  safety  system  will  work. 

Two  top  Eaton  executi  es  have  been  driv- 
ing bag-equipped  cars  and  both  vouch  for 
the  reliability  of  the  system. 

Eaton  ..loard  Chairman  E.  M.  de  Wlndt  and 
Executive  Vice-President  Paul  A.  Miller  were 
In  Southfleld  last  week  fcr  Eaton's  firct 
stockholder  meeting  outside  Cleveland  when 
they  discussed  their  experiences  with  the  sys- 
tem. 

De  Wlndt  says  he  has  had  the  system  In  his 
car  for  2>/2  yettrs  and  Miller  has  been  using 
one  for  eight  months. 

"It's  time  we  toss  out  all  this  nonsen.se 
about  air  bags  of  the  past  few  years,"  de 
Wlndt  said.  "The  real  problems  is  that  seat 
belts  will  not  do  the  Job.  The  air  bag  is 
the  solution.'* 

De  Wlndt  and  Miller  say  the  bags  In  their 
cars  have  never  Inadvertently  fired. 

"We're  more  confident  of  the  air  bag  today 
than  we  were  a  year  ago."  Miller  said.  "No- 
body knows  thslr  ultimate  price  (as  options 
on  1974  GM  models),  but  I  thtak  they  (GM) 
can  sell  them." 

MUler  notes   that  Eaton  has   fleet   tested 
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bAg-equlpped  cars  for  more  than  13  mUlion 

miles  without  one  accidental  firing. 

Besides  the  OM  order.  Eaton  wUl  supply 
bags  to  Ford  Motor  Co.'s  Mercury.  Division 
for  experemutal  use. 

The  air  ba?;  discussion  took  place  after 
Fp  *on  stockholders  saw  a  film  on  the  success 
<  f  air  bag  tests. 

In  the  film,  a  test  driver  and  hla  female 
p.tsscnger  crashed  a  car  traveling  about  30 
i.ules  per  hour  Into  a  concrete  block  wlth- 
OlU  apparent  Injury.  The  bags  Inflated  on 
Impact  and  deflated  within  '^ -second,  as  they 
are  designed  to  do,  deWlndt  said. 

De  Wlndt  recalled  an  auto  crash  In  Chi- 
cago recently  In  which  an  Eaton  employe  in 
one  of  the  firm's  air  bag-equipped  cars 
blacked  out  at  the  wheel  and  struck  a  parked 
police  car. 

Though  t  >e  driver  had  "circumvented"  the 
car's  seat  belt  system  and  was  traveling  at  68 
miles  an  hour,  de  Wlndt  said,  he  was  y6.\j\- 
Jured  except  for  a  wrist  fracture  caused'when 
his  hand  struck  the  dash  board.         y 

Other  air  bag  appllcat  ons  may  Ife  In  the 
works. 

In'  response  to  a  stockholder's  question. 
Eaton's  engineering  and  research  vice-presi- 
dent Robert  O.  Brown  said  the  company  Is 
studyiiig  the  possibility  of  rear  seat  and  antl- 
whlplauk  uses  for  the  bags. 

The  rear  seat  bags  are  "In  the  'possible' 
cla.ss,"  Brown  said,  "but  are  not  proposed  at 
the  present  time.  There  has  been  a  fair 
amount  of  work  on  this." 

Brown  noted  that  crash  Injuries  are  less 
likely  to  occur  and  usually  are  less  swere 
than  front  s?at  Injuries.  "Substantial 
chringes"  In  front  scat  design  would  be  need- 
ed to  "stabilize"  the  rear  seat  bags,  he  said. 

Also.  Brown  said,  "a  lot  of  con.sl deration" 
has  been  given  to  Installing  sensors  In  the 
rear  of  cars  to  head  off  "whiplash"  neck  In- 
juries which  occur  from  rear  end  collisions. 

Such  bags  would  work  in  tandem  with 
front  seat  head  rests  to  support  the  head 
and  neck  in  such  crashes,  he  said. 

As  for  the  company's  fiscal  outlook,  de 
Windt  said  he  Is  "extremely  optimistic"  that 
1973  profits  will  be  "well  ahead  "  of  1072,  when 
Eaton's  sales  Increased  18  percent  to  $1.2 
bllUou  and  net  earuUigs  grew  23  percent  to 
$70.3  million. 

Eaton  previously  had  announced  first  quar- 
ter 1973  net  Income  of  S23.1  million,  or  $1.26 
per  share,  up  from  S18.2  million,  or  98  cents 
per  share,  for  first  quarter  1972. 

First  quarter  sales  were  $370.6  nitUlon.  up 
from  $293.4  million. 

Eaion.  a  Clevcl-\nd-based  manufacturer  of 
automobile  and  truck  components.  Industrial 
and  consumer  products  and  a  materials  han- 
dler, het9  Its  meeting  In  the  Detroit  area,  de 
Wlndt  said,  because  It  has  more  stockholders 
in  Michigan  than  tn  any  state  except  Ohio. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  Eaton's  research 
center  In  Southtield  to  familiarize  directors 
and  stockholders  with  Eaton  facilities,  de 
Windt  said. 


OUR  RELATIO5IS  V/riH  LATIN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  tlie  text  of  an  address  de- 
Uvered  by  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  at  the  Council  of  the  Americas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OuK    Relations    WrrH    Latin    America 
(By   Senator   Lawton   Chiles) 

My  Interest  In  Latin  America  stems  In  part 
from  the  fact  that  Florida  serves  as  a  gate- 
way to  Latin  America  for  many  of  our  com- 
panies, so  I  am  happy  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  with  you  today.  We  Uve  in 


very  challenging  WxSSi  in  our  relations  with 
Latin  America,  as  the  topics  you  are  con- 
sidering in  this  Conference  suggest.  In  no 
other  part  of  the  developing  world  has  the 
drive  toward  development  been  so  clear  and 
at  the  same  time  so  laced  with  controversy 
over  the  role  of  private  Investment.  Latin 
American  countries  are  searching  for  their 
separate  identities  and  are  exploring  many 
difi'erent  systems  and  styles  of  development. 
As  this  has  occurred  they  have  become  In- 
creasingly sensitive  about  determining  their 
own  priorities,  controlling  their  own  re- 
sources and  deciding  their  own  destinies. 
This  is  undoubtedly  to  the  benefit  of  the 
process  of  development  as  nothing  will  make 
development  efforts  falter  so  much  as  lack 
of  win.  But  these  factors  have  made  our  re- 
lations with  Latin  America  more  compli- 
cated. 

The  question  you  have  all  been  facing,  I 
am  sure.  Is:  what  should  be  our  response. 
Can  we  continue  to  act  in  relation  to  Latin 
America  as  we  have  Ui  the  past?  Should 
we  back  oiT  from  Latin  America  altogether? 
Do  we  need  a  totally  new  approach?  ShovUd 
we  keep  a  low  profile?  What  In  the  end  should 
we  do  In  the  government  and  in  the  busi- 
ness community  to  better  relate  to  Latin 
America? 

Tlie  first  thing  we  need  to  do  is  to  stop 
thinking  of  Latin  Ainerica  as  If  it  were  one 
place  like  the  United  States.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  more  than  25  countries  which  are 
as  different  geographically,  economically  and 
politically  as  can  be  imagined.  My  first  fact 
finding  trip  to  Latin  America  was  to  Peru 
and  Brazil.  These  both  have  military  govern- 
ments. And  yet  these  governments  are  very 
diflerent.  We  need  to  approach  each  govern- 
ment In  a  different  way. 

Just  think  of  the  vast  difference  between 
such  places  as  Brazil  and  Barbados,  Mexico 
and  Nicaragua  and  Argentina  and  the  An- 
tllle.<!.  But  we  go  on  talking  about  Latin  Amer- 
ica as  If  it  were  a  unified  continent  or  a 
single  nation.  In  fact  Mexico  has  more  in 
common  with  Caiada  than  with  the  rest  of 
Latin  America  In  terms  o^ts  relations  with 
the  United  States.  The  Cirlbbcin  countries, 
because  of  their  size  as  much  as  anything 
else,  have  more  in  common  together  than 
they  do  In  relation  to  South  America.  The 
same  holds  for  the  Central  American  Coun- 
tries. 

So  we  need  to  look  at  our  relations  with 
Latin  America  as  to  what  the  differences 
are  between  tj-pes  of  countries  and  make  our 
policies  appropriate  to  the  differences  rather 
than  force  fit  uniform  policies  on  a  region 
of  diversity.  This  should  apply  to  both  our 
bllater.il  relations  with  individual  countries 
and  our  relations  through  International  In- 
stitutions with  the  region  as  a  whole.  Such 
an  approach  seems  to  me  to  be  a  vital  basis 
for  relations  with  a  hemls;phere  experiencing 
rapid  change,  rising  nationiillsm  and  Increas- 
ingly experimentation  in  its  appro-^ches  to 
development. 

Second,  the.se  changes  occurring  in  Latin 
America  require  not  withdrawal  and  neglect 
on  our  part  but  high  level  attention  and  def- 
inite policies.  Events  in  recent  months  have 
shown  that  we  reap  no  reward  by  standing 
aside  as  an  observer  in  our  own  hemisphere. 
In  the  OAS  Inter  American  Economic  and 
Social  Co\incil  meeting  In  Bogota  In  February, 
we  found  that  we  had  to  abstain  from  the 
final  resolutions  of  the  meeting.  How  could 
this  be?  Are  we  unable  to  define  our  Interests 
and  pursue  them  actively  with  governments 
of  our  own  hemisphere  to  find  some  basis  for 
common  action? 

The  same  thing  occurred  in  Panama  In 
March  at  the  abortive  meeting  of  the  UJ*. 
Security  Council.  We  had  to  exercise  our  veto 
In  order  to  put  down  a  Security  Council 
resolution  regarding  the  Panama  Canal.  This 
was  a  very  trying  and  difflcult  situation.  The 
UJJ.  Security  Council  Is  hardly  the  place  to 


be  establishing  the  terms  of  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Panama  over  the 
Canal.  But  again,  we  were  alone — Isolated 
from  other  nations — appearing  to  hold  a 
much  more  negative  position  on  the  Canal 
than  we  really  do. 

The  whole  meeting  was  staged  by  I'anama 
to  pressure  the  U.S.,  which  was  a  highly 
questionable  tactic  on  their  part  If  they  really 
want  to  settle  the  Canal  issue  on  reasonable 
terms.  But  the  other  nations  went  along  with 
holding  the  meeting  In  Panama  In  order  to 
try  to  flush  out  the  U.S.  on  what  Its  policy 
Is  toward  Latin  America  In  general.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  our  policy  had  been  more  de- 
fined and  If  we  were  more  engaged  In  Inter- 
American  relations,  we  would  not  have  gotten 
manuevered  into  such  a  difficult  position. 
There  would  not  have  been  tJfe  generalized 
frustration  for  Panama  to  exploit  to  Its  own 
propaganda  advantage. 

So  the  second  thing  we  need  to  do  is  to  have 
an  active  foreign  policy  involvement  with 
Latin  America.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to 
stand  in  the  middle  of  the  ball  field  and  be 
yelled  at  for  doing  nothing.  We  need  to  get 
Into  this  new  ball  game  and  play  as  If  we 
uicuu  business. 

Wli£tt  are  some  of  the  things  we  could  do 
which  would  be  In  our  Interests  and  construc- 
tive from  the  point  of  view  of  our  relations 
with  Latin  America? 

Firjt.  we  need  to  redefine  our  role  In  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  using  that 
institution  as  a  means  of  pursuing  our 
policies  with  countries  in  Latin  America. 
William  D.  Rogers,  a  man  who  carried  major 
goveramentEU  responsibility  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  In  the  early  sixties,  has  suggested 
that  we  withdraw  from  the  OAS  and  take  on 
an  observer  status  but  that  we  keep  the  OAS 
In  Washington  and  continue  to  contribute  to 
it  on  a  reduced  basis.  I  disagree.  By  our  lack 
of  policy  we  have  already  achieved  in  fact  ob- 
server status  in  the  OAS.  To  make  this  a 
formal  step  would  be  to  confirm  Latin  Ameri- 
ca's suspicion  that  we  really  don't  care  any- 
more. 

I  feel  that  we  need  a  political  forum  to 
work  on  problems  within  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere family  without  the  distractions  and 
posturlngs  which  usually  take  place  when 
other  nations  outside  the  region  are  Involved. 

Turning  to  economic  policies,  we  have  a 
number  of  options  to  exercise  In  the  way  we 
go  about  our  economic  relations  with  Latin 
Amerca. 

Am 

In  the  area  of  aid.  It  seems  clear  that 
seme  significant  cut  in  the  foreign  ass'st- 
ance  budget  request  will  take  place  In  FY 
1974.  The  Chairman  of  the  Approprlatlors 
Committee,  Senator  McClellan  has  received 
preliminary  budget  estimates  by  the  chair- 
men of  the  various  subcommittees  of  appro- 
priations. The  President's  aid  rcqviest  is  fcr 
$4.4  blllloiK'Thls  has  been  cut  by  30  per  cent 
to  $3.1  billion  Ui  this  preliminary  budget 
estimate.- 

Now  tills  may  not  be  the  final  figure  but 
the  strong  feeling  in  the  Congress  is  that 
the  American  people  will  not  support  a  major 
effort  in  foreign  assistance.  With  great  pres- 
sure on  us  to  keep  total  spending  down  and 
give  priority  attention  to  domestic  programs. 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  this  can  change  much 
as  far  as  the  amount  of  aid  Is  concerned. 

The  real  options  are  aid  for  what  and 
through  what  channels.  In  my  position  on 
the  Foreign  Operations  Committee  of  Appro- 
priations I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  give 
some  thought  to  these  issues.  It  seems  to  me 
there  are  a  number  of  things  we  can  do. 

MILrTABY    aid 

We  can  take  a  close  look  at  military  assist- 
ance and  see  to  what  extent  this  can  be  cut 
and  even  turned  over  to  military  sales.  Our 
whole  aid  program  suffers  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  creature  of  the  immediate  Post  War 
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period  and  military  aid  i^obably  is  more 
In  need  of  an  overhaul  after  nearly  three  de- 
cades than  other  parts  of  the  aid  program. 
Many  experts  in  aid  have  concluded  that  the 
whole  rationale  for  military  aid  Is  now  ob- 
solete. The  President  has  asked  for  $352  mil- 
lion m  military  grant  funds  for  FY  1974.  A 
good  test  of  the  real  need  for  military  hard- 
ware is  to  place  them  on  a  sales  basis  and  see 
to  what  extent  the  purchases  remain  at  the 
same  level  of  military  preparedness.  If  not, 
then  it  is  liighly  likely  that  military  pre- 
paredness is  not  as  important  to  many  of 
tlie  countries  now  getting  military  aid  as  we 
previously  thought. 

A  second  factor  which  should  allow  us  to 
reduce  military  aid  is  the  tremendous  stock 
we  now  have  of  exce-s  defense  articles.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  in  a  recent  report 
has  Informed  the  Congress  that  at  the  end 
of  Fiscal  Year  1971  there  were  about  $17.8 
billion  worth  of  excess  defense  articles  avail- 
able. These  excess  supplies  are  not  now  closely 
enough  related  to  military  a-^slstauce  prcgram 
requests  to  Congress,  so  that  much  mere 
transfer  of  military  gocds  occurs  than  the 
Congress  Is  aware.  The  Congress  miK;t  insist 
on  knowing  about  these  transfers  end  at- 
tempt to  reduce  miUtary  aid  by  making  effec- 
tive use  of  excess  military  supplies. 

Whatever  military  aid  we  do  give  I  think 
should  be  totally  separate  from  economic  as- 
sistance. Confusing  military  aid  and  sup- 
porting assistance  for  security  purposes  with 
economic  aid  for  development  serves  neither 
program  well.  We  need  to  be  clear  about  our 
objectives  a.id  relate  more  tightly  differ- 
ent programs  to  thcii-  respective  goals. 

BHu\TERAL    AID  .> 

My  own  feeling  is  that  we  would  do  better 
to  trim  back  our  bUateral  aid  to  meet  the 
more  lilmted  goals  of  disaster  relief  and  hu- 
manitarian as.si.stancc.  We  have  gained  re- 
spect as  a  psople  for. our  generosity  to  these 
In  times  of  acute  suffering.  I  think  this  is 
a  proper  role  for  our  bilateral  program.  Also 
W3  nsed  to  have  a  strong  technical  assistance 
program  and  some  limited  funds  as  trigger 
money  to  build  momcntmn  in  certain  cases 
of  real  Importance  that  can  bring  in  inter- 
national agencies  to  keep  the  boll  rolling  once 
we  have  gotten  It  started.  I  have  In  mind 
here  health,  education,  poptUc.tion  and  nu- 
trition programs  which  directly  affect  poor 
people  abroad.  Many  times  but  not  always 
these  might  be  part  of  our  relief  efforts.  But 
once  they  begin  to  acquire  an  ongoing  char- 
acter our  bilateral  aid  should  be  phased  out 
and  the  international  financial  institutions 
brought  in.  The  American  public  simply 
won't  stand  for  what  thoy  sre  to  be  a  per- 
manent give-away  program.  Not  even  our 
voluntary  agencies  should  slay  on  the  ground 
long  in  a  developing  country.  Our  test  should 
l>e  either  the  program  is  good  enough  to  pick 
up  momentum  of  Its  own  or  ws  drop  it. 

Our  aid  program  has  become  too  bureau- 
cratic, too  cumbersome,  and  too  top  heavy 
a  way  of  helping  people.  It  is  ^lear  that  we 
need  to  cut  back  the  bureaucracy,  especially 
abroad.  I  liave  been  told  that  we  have  more 
than  twenty  two  of  AID  people  in  Asian 
countries  who  earn  over  $35,000  a  year.  Wo 
liave  to  brir.g  these  people  home  and  put 
them  to  work  with  a  limited  funds  wc  have 
en  pressing  domestic  needs. 

I.>^TFP.^•AT^O^I.^L   FI^•ANtI.■^I.    INSTITtTTIONS 

Ihe  internatipu.nl  financial  institutions — 
the  Wcr'd  Br.nk,  ti-.c  Inter  Ani:ric.in  Devel- 
opment Bank,  the  .*sian  Development  Bank 
and  the  like — have  important  roles  to  play. 
They  should  be  the  principal  means  of  chan- 
ueliug  the  world's  financial  resources  for 
development.  An  important  pjxt  of  this  is 
credit  for  projects  in  developing  countries 
which  pay  back  the  money  put  into  them. 
This  kind  of  credit  serves  as  an  lmm));MIit 
pump  priming  mechanism  to  bringTnlocaX 
and  foreign  capital.  These  credits  and  the 


negotiating  process  that  goes  into  them  often 
helps  countries  see  their  own  probclms  more 
clearly  and  take  often  difflcult  measures  to 
better  their  economic  situation.  This  too  is 
helpful  for  the  flow  of  foreign  capital.  This 
kind  of  development  credit  is  good  business. 
It  is  not  a  give  away  and  it  helps  bring  still 
more  resources  to  the  development  process. 

But  clearly  these  development  banks 
should  play  a  broader  role  than  the  commer- 
cial banks  that  work  on  an  international 
b.-iEls.  The  World  Bank  shotild  not  be  a  com- 
petitor of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  but  play 
a  role  not  fulfilled  by  commercial  banks. 
These  institutions  are  not  Just  banks  but 
development  agencies.  They  shoulil  address 
their  resources  to  the  developing  coyjitry  as 
a  whole  and  net  ju.st  to  Individual  companies, 
agencies,  or  groups.  A  significant  share  of 
their  resources  should  go  into  social  develop- 
ment projects  which  benefit  the  lower  in- 
c'.me  groups  in  these  countries.  In  this  re- 
;pcct  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  Interna- 
Uoi  al  Development  Association  (IDA)  of 
t  he  World  Bank  and  the  Social  Progi-ess  Trust 
Piuid  of  the  Inter  Amerlcpn  Development 
Ban'.;  are  important.  Also  of  importance  are 
the  Instructions  we  give  to  our  directors  in 
regard  to  policy  decisions  made  regarding 
the  F^md  fcr  Special  Operations  of  the  IDB 
nnd  tlic  rcjjnlar  development  lending  opera- 
1  \cY>'i  cf  the  World  Bank. 

Despite  the  importance  of  their  credit 
opfratlons,  these  banks  need  to  keep  their 
ti-oadly  develnpmental  focus,  especially  as 
v.e  trim  back  our  bilateral  aid  programs.  De- 
velopment in  poor  countries  is  more  than 
simply  the  commercial  activity  we  know  in 
tlTO  United  States.  There  arc  many  cases 
abroad  of  adequate  economic  growth  and  in- 
suflicient  soclnl  development.  As  our  own 
rcjom-ce."?  fcecome  morj  limited  we  need  to 
rruke  sure  that  some  of  the  world's  develop- 
ment rcsourcea^'/ork  for  the  world's  poor. 

OPIC 

I  have  given  some  thought  In  the  course 
of  the  Forcl?n  Operations  Subcommittee 
Hearings  to  our  overseas  investment  insur- 
ance program  admin  Utcrcd  by  OPIC.  I  ap- 
prcac.Iicd  this  Usxxe  feeling  there  were  some 
very  strong  reasons  for  supporting  OPIC  as 
it  is  01, e  of  the  useful  instruments  we  have 
to  help  our  bu'sinesses  compete  with  the  Eu- 
r'^penns  and  the  Japanese  In  fcrelbn  markets. 
On  the  other  hand,  though.  It  looks  as  if  in 
no;re  of  ti:e  more  controversial  investment 
disputes  that  we  have  had  govemment-to- 
feovcinnient  ccnfrontation  iu  part  because 
ci  OPIC  exposure.  Tt  is  not  clear  that  It  Is 
in  our  broader  public  interest  to  have  this 
kind  cf  difficulty  with  foreign  nations  over 
matters  involving  a  private  U£.  Interest. 

Nov.'  that  I  have  gone  Into  It  some  with 
Mr.  Mills  fnd  his  staff  it  does  appear  Ihnt 
there  are  other' cases  where  OPIC  has  served 
c-  p.  mcr>".s  cf  resolving  investment  disputes. 
I  vas  tcld  cf  an  expropriation  case  where 
OI'IC  Insured  leans  by  Amcrlc.m  banks  to  a 
foreign  government  to  pay  off  an  American 
con-iprmy  for  their  expropriated  holdings.  So 
lliG  role  OPfC  pliys  depends  on  the  circum- 
stances, v.hlch  lend  to  be  fairly  complicated. 

It  docs  sccin  to  me  that  ns  far  as  futxiro 
Investment  and  the  possibility  of  their  ex- 
propiiation,  OPIC  could  play  a  preventive 
role.  One  way  to  do  this  in  future  OPIC  in- 
surance aprreemeuts  would  be  to  negotinte 
with  the  forelj'n  government  a  requirement 
thnt,  in  cases  of  expropriation  where  no  set- 
tlement can  hf.  readied,  the  case  go  to  in- 
ternational arbitration.  This  would  give 
OPIC  a  second  lUie  of  defense  in  case  they 
could  not  achieve  a  negotiated  settlement 
on  a  bilater.ii  ba&is. 

Seccnaiy.  we  share  an  interest  in  this  area 
wlih  the  Europeans  and  the  Japanese.  It 
seeuiij  to  me  tliat  we  could  try  to  form  a 
con.scrtium  with  these  other  governments 
to  sec  Ihr4t  iiouc  of  tiie.se  governments  would 


insure  a  loan  unless  the  host  country  agrec:i  . 
to  International  arbitration.  This  would  put 
tremendous  pressure  on  host  govemmem , 
because  they  are  looking  for  investment. 
Many  times  expropriation  cases  achieve  an 
Importance  which  seriously  outweighs  cur 
national  interest.  So  it  often  becomes  a  Fcri- 
ous  problem  in  our  relations  with  countries 
that  we  would  like  to  get  around.  But  if  we 
alone  Insist  on  some  Intematlcnal  solutlrn 
it  looks  as  if  we  are  being  paternalistic,  espe- 
cially in  Latin  America.  But  If  that  kind  of 
demand  is  made  on  behalf  of  all  developed 
countries  then  it  would  be  mere  persuasive 
and  take  us  off  the  hcok  cs  being  the  only 
jiiern-minded  folk  around.  If  we  move  alor.fr 
these  lines,  I  think  OPIC  could  be  the  most 
useful  channel  to  work  through  In  keeping 
expropriation  cases  to  a  minimum  and  get- 
ting better  treatment  when  they  occur. 

TRADE 

I  just  want  to  say  a  lew  words  about 
trade.  Trade  is  obviously  of  great  impor- 
tance in  our  relitions  with  Latin  America 
and  it  is  pcmethlng  we  are  going  to  get  deep- 
ly Into  in  the  Congress  later  this  year.  I  feel 
that  this  is  cue  area  where  we  can  Indicate 
to  Latin  America  that  the  region  Is  of  Ini- 
portance/to  us.  This  means  that  we  should 
ke»p  a  special  watch  on  the  GATT  negotia- 
tions as  they  begin  and  see  that  the  agree- 
ments reached  do  provide  access  and  oppor- 
tunity for  Latin  American  exports. 
/  Another  way  to  show  we  mean  busine^-: 
with  Latin  America  is  to  fulfill  our  long- 
term  promise  to  Implement  a  generalized 
sy.?tem  of  tariff  preferences.  In  doing  this 
I  think  we  must  insist  thiit  the  Europeans 
dismantle  their  special  preference  arrange- 
ments with  Mediterranean  covnfrles.  I  dent 
sec  any  reason  why  we  should  give  prefer- 
ences to  countries  in  the  Mediterranean  who 
are  giving  European  exports  preference  over 
our  exports. 

If  we  cannot  get  better  access  to  the  Eu- 
ropean and  Japanese  markets,  especially  In 
agricultural  products,  I  think  we  should 
then  look  even  more  to  how  we  can  reduce 
our  trade  deficits  with  thes^i^wo  areas  by 
getting  some  goods  from  Latin  America  tki. 
we  arc  now  getting  from  them  Europe-  and 
Japan. 

Fliia'ly,  I  feel  that  the  Congress  must  pluy 
an  active  and  important  role  in  trade  nego- 
tiations. Senator  Long  and  Congressman 
MUls  have  Introduced  legislation  to  establish 
a  Joint  Ommltt«e  on  Foreign  Trade  which 
would  provide  a  means  by  v.  hlch  the  Congres:^ 
could  send  delegates  to  the  iiejotlaliou,  ex- 
ercise overs'-ghl  ar.d  m.ike  ar.iUyses  which 
will  enable  us  to  play  a  re.il  role  in  setting 
cur  trade  policy.  This  seetns  to  me  to  be  ab- 
solutely vital.  'The  Congress  has  tco  often  in 
the  past — on  war  and  the  bud'.^t — given  too 
much  authority  to  the  E.xecutive  en  matters  , 
of  great  concern  to  the  Congress.  The  Con- 
gress must  play  a  significant  part  In  decid- 
ing the  major  cincstloas  before  Uo  on  trade 
poller. 

This  is,  precisely  the  difficulty  now  with 
some  of  the  policy  Issues  before  the  Congre^-i. 
I  want  a  strong  trade  bill.  I  think  we  need 
to  give  our  nc^oilatord  at  leas'-  as  much  lev- 
cr.agc  as  their  couiiicrp.irts  have  to  get  con- 
cc.v:on3  and  changes  from  trading  partners. 

But  there  Is  now  a  much  larger  issue  cf 
liow  cnr  govcri'.nieiit  should  operate  a;»d 
what  the  rtlatlonshlp  should  t)e  between  'he 
different  branches  of  governntent.  For  our 
p:overnment  to  function  properly,  there  has 
^to  be  respect  between  the  different  branches-. 
Each  branch  must  play  i'us  role.  The  Con- 
gress Is  given  the  authority  by  the  Consti- 
tution "to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
natlo:i2".  Yet  the  Executive  Branch  niusL  bo 
the  oae  t,v  negotiate  trade  agreements  *itii 
other  countries.  The  only  way  each  branc'i 
cm  fulfill  it^  rc.'^poiisibilitlcs  in  tlie  trado 
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area    is    if    there    Is    comity    between    the 
branches. 

The  only  way  we  will  get  the  changes  we 
want  In  trade  is  if  the  Executive  Branch  and 
the  Congress  can  work  together  and  if  the 
Congress  Is  fully  involved  In  the  process.  This 
means  that  there  has  to  be  some  change  in 
the  way  the  Executive  Branch  goes  about  Its 
relations  with  the  Congress  from  the  way  it 
has  been  in  the  recent  past  on  Issues  of  war 
and  the  budget.  Unless  there  Is  some  change, 
1  nould  take"  the  position  that  we  have  to 
wait  a  few  more  years  to  begin  trade  nego- 
tiations even  though  I  think  we  have  some 
urgent  trade  problems  to  resolve  with  other 
countries.  The  Congress  cannot  be  In  the 
position  again  of  surrendering  power  and  au- 
thority to  the  Executive  without  assurances 
that  Its  own  prerogatives  are  going  to  be  pro- 
tected. 

The  Congress  has  a  role  to  play  also  in  our 
general  policy  toward  Latin  America.  The 
Executive  Branch  is  not  giving  much  atten- 
tion to  Latin  America  these  days.  Tills  in 
itself  it  seems  to  me  gives  those  of  us  in  the 
Congress  who  feel  that  Latin  America  should 
have  a  larger  place  in  our  foreign  policy  a 
role  in  filling  this  void  created  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive. 

Our  business  community  has  significant 
Interests  and  challenges  in  Latin  America.  It 
would  be  both  wrong  and  xuiwise  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  abandon  any  interest  in  the  re- 
gion at  this  moment  In  history. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share 
thoughts  and  views  with  you  and  i  wish  you 
well  in  an  area  of  mutual  Interest  and  con- 
cern. 


BOMBS  CONTINUE  TO  FALL  IN 
CAMBODIA 

Mi-i  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  more  pressing  business  before  the 
Congress  than  the  legislative  effort  to 
end  the  continued  bombing  of  Cambodia. 
And  there  is  no  better  evidence  of  the 
need  for  such  legislation  than  the 
moimting  statistics  on  the  bomb  ton- 
nage dropped  by  American  plane.s  on  the 
land  and  people  of  Cambodia. 

According  to  the  most  recent  statistics 
released  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
it  is  clear  that  every  day  the  Congress 
delays  the  tonnage  of  bombs  increases. 
Last  month  saw  the  tonnage  of  bombs 
over  Cambodia  up  38  percent,  from 
39,539  tons  of  bombs  in  March  to  54,725 
tons  in  April. 

Mr.  President,  these  statistics  seiTe  as 
a  graphic  reminder  of  the  legislative  duty 
before  us,  to  end  this  senseless  bombing 
of  Cambodia.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  important  news  report  on  the 
Cambodia  bombing  by  Thomas  Oliphant 
of  the  Boston  Globe  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFiom  the  Boston  Globe,  June  5,  1973| 
Cambodia  Bomb  Tonnage  Up  38  Percent- 
Air  War  Intenshied  in  April 
(By  Thomas  Oliphant) 

Washington. — The  Intei^ily  of  the  Ameri- 
can bombing  of  Cambodia  increased  sharply 
in  April,  according  to  statistics  now  on  file 
at  the  Pentagon. 

The  Defense  Depfs  numbers  she*  an  In- 
crease of  more  than  38  percent  in  the  ton- 
nage of  bombs  dropped  on  the  tiny  nation — 
54,725  compared  with  39,539  tons  In  March. 

Tlie  April  figures  were  collected  before  it 
became  known  at  the  end  of  May  that  the 
number  of  daily  B52  missions  had  been  re- 
duced sharply.  However,  there  lias  been  no 


reductioii  in  fighter — bomber  missions  and 
there  is  some  indication  the  smaller  number 
of  B52  raids  is  being  compensated  for  by 
much  bigger  bomb  payload  per  plane. 

Significantly,  the  tonnage  total  for  the  first 
third  of  1973  Is  also  not  appreciably  less  than 
for  the  same  period  in  1971.  It  is  almost  the 
same  as  for  1967,  and  is  much  larger  than 
the  same  period  in  1966. 

The  numbers  below  are  the  Indochina 
bomb  tonnage  totals  for  the  first  four  months 
of  each  of  the  last  eight  years: 

1966—148.741  1970—414,166 

19B7— 285,314  1971—315,493 

1968 — 447,127  1972—286,690    . 

1969 — 500,674  1973 — 265,658 

Monthly  figures  do  not  exist  for  the  first 
year  of  the  air  war.  1965,  but  the  figure  for 
the  first  four  months  of  this  year  is  only 
slightly  less  than  the  315,000  tons  of  bombs 
the  Pentagon  says  were  dropped  on  Indo- 
chinv^iat  entire  year. 

So  far  this  year,  and  especially  since  the 
cease-fire  agreement  took  effect  at  the  end 
of  January,  the  monthly  tonnage  data  has 
been  similarly  revealing. 

For  example,  during  January,  when  all 
four  Indochina  countries  were  being  bombed. 
101,392  tons  were  dropped.  In  April,  however, 
even  though  only  the  smallest  of  the  nations. 
Cambodia,  was  bel;ig  bombed,  the  tonnage 
was  more  than  half  as  large. 

The  enormity  of  the  bombing's  Impact  on 
Cambodia  can  be  underscored  when  It  noted 
that  the  tonnage  total  so  far  this  year  Is  far 
larger  than  the  160,800  tons  of  conventional 
bombs  dropped  on  Japan  during  all  of  World 
War  II. 

The  Japanese  Islands  contain  nearly  145,000 
square  miles,  moreover,  while  Cambodia  is 
less  than  half  as  big. 

Should  the  bombing  of  Cambodia  continue 
at  roughly  Us  present  level  for  the  rest  of 
this  year,  more  tons  of  bombs  will  have 
fallen  than  fell  during  the  entire  Korean 
War,  when  slightly  less  than  700,000  tons 
were  dropped. 

With  the  addition  of  April's  figure,  the 
bomb  tonnage  total  for  the  entire  Indochina 
conflict  stands  at  about  7.7  million  tons.  This 
is  about  2 1 3  times  as  much  as  all  the  tonnage 
dropped  by  the  US  and  British  air  forces  on 
Europe  and  the  entire  Pacific  theater  during 
allof  World  Warn, 


AGRICULTURE  AND  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1973  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  12  o'clock 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now  re- 
sume its  consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business,  S.  1888,  which  the  clerk  will 
state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

S.  1888,  to  extend  and  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1970  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
suring consumers  of  plentiful  supplies  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I 'suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not 
be  charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  amendment? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Buckley),  amendment  No. 
188. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  a  3-hour  lim- 
itation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
acting  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  speak  out  of  order,  not- 
withstanding the  Pastore  rule  of  ger- 
maneness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESTORATION  OF  PHASE  II 
ECONOMIC  CONTROLS 

Mr.  rWeRT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  M^rch  8.  in  remarks  I  made  in 
this  Chamber.  I  said  that  the  admin- 
istration acted  prematurely  in  lifting 
phase  II  economic  controls,  and  I  urged 
that  those  controls  be  restored.  I  did  so 
because  I  seriously  questioned  whether 
or  not  the  administration's  phase  III 
controls  could  halt  inflation. 

I  specifically  raised  the  question  with 
respect  to  food  prices.  I  believe  the 
answer  is  now  self-evident.  The  phase 
III  controls  have  not  halted  inflation. 
The  price  of  food  has  increased  beyond 
the  ability  of  the  poor  to  pay  for  it,  and 
hardships  are  being  worked  upon  Amer- 
ican wage  earners,  and  especially  upon 
our  citizens  who  have  to  depend  upon 
fixed  incomes  for  their  livelihood. 

At  the  time  when  I  spoke  previously, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
projecting  a  retail  food  price  level  for 
1973  at  6  to  6 ',2  percent  above  the  level 
of  retail  prices  in  1972.  I  was  informed 
on  this  past  Tuesday  by  the  Department 
that  that  projection  has  now  been  re- 
vised upward  to  approximately  10  per- 
cent—and 1973  is  not  yet  6  months  old. 

When  I  spoke  on  March  8  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  Department  of  Labor  was  re- 
porting that  wholesale  food  prices  dur- 
ing January  of  this  year— the  month  in 
which  the  phase  II  controls  were  im- 
prudently and  prematurely  removed  by 
the  admmistration — increased  at  an 
annual  rate  of  39.6  percent.  That  ex- 
ceeded the  26.4  percent  increase  in 
December,  which  in  itself  was  an  in- 
tolerable rise. 

But  now.  Mr.  President,  I  am  informed 
that  the  January  through  May  in- 
crease— the  period  of  the  so-called  con- 
trols employed  in  phase  III — is  esti- 
mated to  be  at  an  annual  rate  of  43.2 
percent.  I  believe  that  figure  was  sched- 
uled to  be  released  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  today. 

There  is  only  one  word  to  describe 
such  an  increase.  It  is  outrageous.  And 
action  must  be  taken  to  halt  this  run- 
away spiral.  American  wage  earners — 
and  most  certainly  citizens  who  are  not 
wage-earners — cannot  stand  the  strain 
which  is  being  put  upon  their  meager 
resources. 

I  think  we  have  had  enough  of  cheery 
predictions  and  reassurances  from  the 


executive  branch  that  all  Is  well,  or  is 
going  to  be  all  right.  I  think  we  have  had 
enough  of  the  kind  of  nonsense  that  has 
been  coming  this  week  from  Mr.  Herbert 
Stein,  chairman  of  the  Administration's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  I  noted  a 
statement  In  the  Washington  Post  In 
which  Mr.  Stein  was  quoted  as  having 
c-aid  that  the  largely  voluntary  phase  m 
V,  age-price  controls  have  been  generally 
effective  despite  soaring  prices.  I  fvu-ther 
have  noted  that  he  is  quoted  in  this 
week's  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  as 
having  said  that  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  American  consiuner  "is  suffer- 
ing," and  that  "nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth,"  He  ought  to  visit  a  gro- 
cery store  and  hear  what  housewives  are 
saying  about  food  prices. 

It  is  not  necessary,  Mr.  President,  to 
draw  one's  conclusions  from  the  statistics 
compiled  by  Federal  agencies  about  the 
*  trend  of  inflation  in  the  price  of  grocer- 
ies. All  one  needs  to  do  is  to  make  a 
trip  to  his  own  foodstore.  The  continu- 
ing increase  In  the  price  of  the  food  on 
its  shelves  is  appalling.  The  worst  aspect 
of  the  situation  is  that  among  the  food- 
stuffs which  have  advanced  the  most 
In  price  are  those  basic  to  the  diets  of 
poor  and  average-Income  Americans.  I 
am  not  talking  about  lobster  and  fillet 
mignon.  I  am  talking  about  the  price 
of  beans,  cabbage,  potatoes,  and  ham- 
biu-ger — and  the  other  common  every- 
day staples.  Compared  with,  say,  1967, 
the  price  of  these  basic  foods  is  today  as- 
tronomical— an  estimated  one-third  more 
than  it  was  then.  Think  of  what  that 
means  in  terms  of  modest  incomes,  out  of 
which  must  also  come  the  cost  of  the 
other  necessities  of  life,  such  as  rent, 
clothing,  transportation,  and  doctors' 
bills — all  at  the  highest  levels  they  have 
ever  been. 

Phase  ni  is  a  shambles.  It  has  failed 
utterly  to  meet  the  glowing  predictions 
made  by  the  administration  at  the  time 
the  mandatory  controls  were  lifted  in 
January.  And  what  is  the  administration 
doing  now  about  the  situation  other  than 
Issuing  rosy  reassurances?  It  is  reminis- 
cent of  the  depression  years  when  the 
Nation  was  told  that  prosperity  was  "just 
aroimd  the  comer."  Now  we  are  told  that 
the  control  of  inflation  is  just  around  the 
comer,  but  we  have  never  seemed  to 
reach  that  corner  in  the  6  years  in  which 
inflation  has  steadily  grown  worse. 

It  would  appear  that  the  administra- 
tion has  become  incapable  of  timely, 
firm,  and  decisive  economic  action?  The 
President  reversed  himself  and  acted 
with  courage  and  f orthrightness  when  he 
instituted  his  first  freeze  of  prices  and 
and  wages  in  August  1971.  I  commended 
him  then,  and  I  continue  to  think  that 
be  acted  in  the  best  interests  of  all  of 
the  American  people.  I  would  urge  him 
row  to  act  as  effectively  and  decisively 
again. 

Today,  prices  are  racing  upward  at  the 
frstest  pace  since  the  Korean  war  22 
years  ago.  That  fact  alone  ought  to  be 
enough  to  prompt  quick  and  effective  ac- 
tion. This  is  not  a  partisan  matter.  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  am  sure, 
."'■e  equally  and  deeply  concerned  about  a 
fituation  which  has  obviously  gotten  out 
of  hand.  We  simply  cannot  as  a  nation 
afford  to  allow  the  continuation  of  a  situ- 
ation in  which  workers'  pay  checks  will 


buy  less  and  less  and  less  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  life.  The  cost  of  living  must  be 
brought  imder  control.  Yet  the  only  ac- 
tion which  has  been  taken  toward  that 
end  was  the — for  all  practical  purposes — 
superficial  gesture  of  the  meat  pi  ice  ceil- 
ings. As  everyone  knows,  the  ceilings  were 
put  on.  and  with  considerable  fanfare,  at 
a  time  when  meat  prices  had  reached  an 
all-time  high.  The  administration  must 
not  wait  any  longer  with  regard  to  food 
prices,  and  with  reg?.rd  to  the  increasing 
cost  of  the  other  necessities  of  life. 

What  we  have  had  in  effect,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  5  months  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  ending  of  phase  n*s  mandatory 
controls  is  5  long  months  of  econom4e 
foot  dragging,  optimistic  rhetoric,  and 
skyrocketing  prices.  Virtually  everj'thing 
upon  which  the  administration  is  now 
depending  to  cool  the  fires  of  inflation — 
Etratagems  such  rs  booLting  farm  pro- 
duction— is  long-range  in  nature.  What 
tlie  CDuntrv  needs  is  aclicn- and  action 
now — to  bring  relief.  We  have  had 
enough  of  fiddling  while  inflation  buiTis 
u.'?  all.  The  stick  in  the  closet  Is  a  joke. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION    ACT    OF    1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  tS.  1888)  to  extend 
and  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970 
for  the  piupose  of  assuiing  consumers 
of  plentiful  supplies  of  food  and  fiber  at 
leasonable  prices. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  I  caUed  up  my  amendment  No. 
138.  At  this  time,  I  should  like  to  make 
a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  will  state  It. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  am  permitted,  am  I 
not,  under  the  rules,  to  modify  my 
amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  In 
order  for  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Buckley)  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
number  of  clearly  technical  changes  in 
amendment  No.  188  in  the  interest  of 
accuracy.  Tliese  changes  do  not  change 
the  substance  of  the  amendment,  and  I 
ask  that  they  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mod- 
ifications to  amendment  No.  188  will  be 
stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

MoDincA-noNS  to  Amendmint  No.  188 

On  page  1,  line  7,  substitute  for  "25"  the 
f  gure  "24"  and  add  the  following  after  the 
word  "strike  ",  "all  after  the  comma  through 
'v.age  rates',  on  page  14.  line  2". 

On  page  2,  lines  13  and  14,  delete  all  after 
the  word  "out"  and  substitute  therefor 
"  'through  1978  crops'  and  insert  'crop'." 

On  page  2,  lines  17  and  18,  delete  all  after 
tlie  word  "out"  and  substitute  therefor 
"  'through  1978  crops*  and  Insert  'crop'." 

On  page  5,  lines  5  and  6.  delete  aU  after 
the  word  "out"  and  substitute  therefor 
■■  'through  1978  crops'  and  Insert  'crop'." 

On  page  6,  lines  7  and  8,  delete  all  after 
tha  word  "out"  and  substitute  therefor 
"  'through  1978  crops'  and  insert  'crop'." 


On  page  6,  line  17,  substitute  fcr  the  fig- 
ure "14"  the  figure  "13"  and  add  the  follow- 
ing after  the  word  "out",  "all  after  the 
comma  through  'wage  i-ates',  on  line  16." 

On  page  6.  lines  21  and  22.  delete  all  after 
ta3  word  "out"  and  substitute  therefor 
'■  'through  1978  crops'  and  insert  'crop'." 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  before 
discussing  the  details,  in  order  to  put 
them  in  proper  context.  I  should  like  to 
niHke  a  few  remarks  abcut  the  bill  itself. 
I  find  a  double  irony  in  the  title  of  3. 
1888,  the  "Agiicultural  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1973. "  Tar  from  pro- 
tecting the  farmer  and  consumer,  some  oi 
provi?ions  of  \hc  bill  wilU-ixi  tcad,  hu.  i 
them.  In  shcrt.  Mr.  President.  S.  1888  as 
it  now  stands  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
farmer  or  consumer.  With  this  in  mind, 
I  intend  to  offer  other  amendments  to  the 
t'.ct,  not  just  those  now  pending. 

I  want  to  begin  by  pointing  out  that 
the  use  cf  the  word  "CDnsimiei"  presents 
problems  when  we  talk  about  the  liigh 
cost  of  food.  We  tend  to  think  of  the 
locd  cost  problems  cf  the  houS\,%ife  and 
the  breadwinner  only  in  terms  of  con- 
sumption. But  the  American  who  goes  to 
the  supermarket  is  not  only  a  consumer 
but  a  taxpayer  as  well.  Th2  housewife's 
pockctbook  is  hurt  just  as  much  by  hish 
taxes  as  it  is  by  high  prices.  This  is  why 
there  is  an  urgent  need  to  amend  S.  1880. 
No  matter  what  happens  to  prices  under 
the  "target-price  "  prevision  of  the  bill  as 
it  now  stands,  the  family  budget  is  in 
danger  of  being  hurt. 

We  are  told  that  the  bill  does  not  stop 
prices  from  going  down  anc  this  is  sup- 
posed to  be  reassuring  to  the  ccn.sumer. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  if  prices  do  go 
dowTi.  payments  to  subsidized  farmers 
v,ill  grow.  These  payment:'  do  not  droo 
from  heaven  like  the  gentle  rain;  they 
come  from  the  same  place  as  the  money 
needed  to  buy  food:  the  breadwiimer's 
earnings.  So  it  is  of  no  benefit  to  the 
average  housewife  that  imder  this  bill 
food  prices  can  drop. 

If  prices  drop,  money  will  be  taken  out 
of  her  husband's  paycheck  in  order  to 
give  paj-ments  to  subsidized  farmers.  It 
will  be  of  smnll  comfort  to  the  housewife 
to  know  that  the  food  which  she  cannot 
afford,  because  of  high  taxes,  costs  less. 
More  than  that,  to  the  extent  that  high 
subsidy  payments  add  to  inflationary 
deficits,  the  subsidies  will  contribute  to 
the  increase  in  cost  of  every  other  item 
of  household  expense. 

We  ere  told,  of  course,  that  if  market 
forces  happen  to  result  in  agricultural 
prices  at  or  above  the  target  prices  pro- 
vided for  in  the  act.  and  if  those  price 
levels  keep  up  with  the  escalative  provi- 
sions, then  there  will  be  no  cost  to  the 
taxpayers.  We  are  further  told  that  tiie 
Federal  Government  can  Insure  that 
"market"  forcel  will  hold  prices  at  tlie 
required  levels  by  the  mechanism  of 
withdiawing  acreage  from  production. 

I  regret  to  say  tliat  I — and  I  suspect 
tlie  great  majority  of  other  taxpajers 
and  consumers — draw  little  consolation 
from  either  of  these  reassiu-ances,.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  highly  unrealistic  to  be- 
lieve that  market  forces  will  continue,  in 
respect  to  every  affected  crop,  to  main- 
tain the  current  high  price  levels  that 
have  resulted,  in  significant  part,  from 
highly  imusual  factors.  I  need  cite  only 
the  coincidence  of  bad  growing  seasons 
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in  Australia.  Southeast  Asia,  and  Russia 
Ia«=t  year,  and  the  unexpectedly  large 
grain  purchases  made  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  the  second  place,  the  wlth- 
dianal  of  acreage  as  a  device  to  main- 
tain prices  at  artificially  high  levels  will 
noyonly  not  do  anything  for  the  con- 
sumer in  terms  of  prices,  it  will  inhibit 
the  export  of  agricultui-al  commodities 
in  which  all  Americans  have  a  critical 
smke  in  view  of  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problems. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  target  price  concept  developed 
in  S.  1888  is  one  that  will  deny  the 
American  consumer  the  full  benefits  that 
would  accrue  from  a  return  to  a  free- 
market  agriculture  in  which  advances  in 
productivity  would  be  shared  by  con- 
sumer and  producer  alike.  Quite  clearly, 
S.  1888  not  only  does  not  hplp  the  con- 
sumer, but  it  continues  an  environment 
of  governmental  tinkering  with  agricul- 
ture that  is  bad  for  the  producer  as  Veil. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  cost  to  the 
consumer  is  not  offset  by  direct  benefits 
to  that  sector  of  the  farming  community 
in  whose  name  so  much  of  the  existing 
Federal  intervention  is  justified.  I  speak 
of  the  smaller  family  farms. 

This  fact  has  been  documented  by  D. 
Gale  Johnson,  professor  of  economics  at 
Chicago  University  and  past  piesident  of 
the  American  Farm  Economic  Associa- 
tion. In  a  recent  study  entitled  "Farm 
Commodity  Programs,"  Professor  John- 
son notes  that: 

The  major  farm  commodity  programs  for 
cotton,  wheat  and  feed  grains  Impose  sub- 
stantially greater  casts  upon  taxpayers  and 
consumers  than  the  ijenefita  realized  by  farm 
families. 

In  recent  years  commodity  programs  have 
attempted  to  increase  farm  incomes  by  sup- 
ply management  and  by  direct  payments. 
Supply  management  was  designed  to  reduce 
supplies  and  Increase  market  prices,  and  di- 
rect payments  were  to  compensate  fai-mers 
for  idling  part  of  their  land. 

A  large  fraction  of  the  total  or  gross  in- 
come transfer  to  agriculture  has  gone  to  re- 
place Income  foregone,  to  induce  production 
that  would  not  have  bten  undertaken  in  the 
absence  of  tne  payments,  and  has  been  paid 
to  landlords  who  own  approximately  two- 
aiths  Qf  all  farm  land.  With  a  total  cost  to 
consumers  and  taxpayers  for  the  three  pro- 
grams of  tfi  billion  to  $4  billion  in  recent 
years,  it  fs  estimated  that  farm  operators 
have  retained  a  maximum  of  $1  billion  to 
$2  billion.  Most  of  the  net  benefit  has  been 
capitalized  into  the  value  of  farni  land.  Lit- 
tle has  been  left  for  payment  to  human 
resources. 

Moreover,  most  of  the  be^iefits  of  farm 
programs  have  gone  to  farm  families  who 
have  Incomes  larger  than  the  national  aver- 
.-ige  family  income.  Almost  none  has  gone  to 
low-income  farm  families,  whether  farm 
operators  or  hired  farm  workers  .  .  . 

But  that  is  only  part  of  the  story.  The 
introduction  of  price  supports  or  incen- 
tives, and  the  accompanying  system  of 
acreage  allotments  and  acreage  with- 
drawals, have  to  too  great  an  extent  di- 
vorced American  agriculture  from  the  in- 
fluences of  the  marketplace.  These  prac- 
tices first  came  into  existence  almost 
40  years  ago,  when  the  effort  was  to 
protect  the  small  farmer  from  the  con- 
sequences of  an  overproduction  that 
forced  prices  below  levels  that  permitted 
smaller  farming  units  to  survive.  I  will 
not  now  argue  the  merits  of  the  measures 


then  taken,  or  point  to  some  of  their 
unexpected  consequences — especially  as 
they  have  adversely  affected  the  smaller 
family  farms  they  were  designed  to 
protect. 

Today,  however,  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  enormous  efficiency  of 
American  agriculture  in  the  context  of  a 
sustained  and  growing  market  at  home 
and  abroad  for  the  commodities  Amer- 
ican farmers  are  ideally  equipped  to  pro- 
duce has  effected  fundamental  changes. 
As  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz  pointed 
out  in  his  testimony  before  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  last  March,  the  agricul- 
tural successes  of  the  past  2  years  dem- 
onstrate the  response  our  farmers  have 
been  able  to  make  to  a  'oosening  up  of 
controls.  To  quote  Secretary  Butz: 

As  farmers  Ignored  their  historical  acreage 
allotments  and  bases,  they  began  to  employ 
their  land,  capital  and  labor  more  efficiently 
and  effectively.  They  turned  to  the  crops 
best  suited  for  their  land  and  operations. 
Farm  Income  benefited  from  more  efBcient 
use  of  farm  resources. 

As  crop  acreages  shifted  on  individual 
forms,  so  too  have  they  shifted  regional  .  .  . 
bringing  new  income  and  vitality  to  local 
areas. 

Though  substantial  acreages  have  shifted, 
rtuiaway  surpluses  have  not  developed  as 
some  had  feared  if  acreage  restrictions  were 
loosened. 

'  Plantings  of  profitable,  needed  crops  have 
been  encouraged.  Farmers  could  turn  to  the 
market  as  a  guide  in  production  patterns 
rather  than  continuing  to  produce  the  same 
old  crops  on  the  same  old  acreage  for  fear 
of  losing  government  program  benefits  as 
under  former  programs  ... 

We  are  convinced  that  American  agricul- 
ture can  achieve  true  prosperity  only  If  farm 
programs  intrude  minimally  Into  farm  deci- 
sion making  and  market  pricing. 

As  agriculture  re.sponds  to  the  growth  of 
markets,  more  Idled  acres  will  go  back  into 
production,  earning  more  income  for  farm- 
ers. Production  to  meet  market  needs  in 
combination  with  favorable  price  is  the  key 
■  to  a  continuing  enhancement  of  farm  in- 
come. 

The  farmer  needs  freedom  to  utilize 
his  t.nlents  and  assets,  Mr.  President,  and 
this  is  the  time  to  begin  to  give  him  that 
freedom  by  moving  away  from  subsidy 
programs  and  acreage  policies  which 
have  bound  him  in  the  past.  What  the 
Nation  needs  now  is  a  farm  program 
that  frees  rather  than  further  restricts 
the  initiative  and  energy  of  the  Amer- 
ican fawner.  As  of  the  moment,  the  bill 
does  not  do  this. 

I  know,  Mr.  President,  that  many,  per- 
haps most  or  my  colleagues  will  think 
it  presumptuous  of  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  New  York  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
the  farmer.  New  York,  after  all,  is  as- 
sociated in  the  popular  mind  with  con- 
gested cities,  industry,  and  high  finance. 
In  the  Nation  at  large,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  view  my  State  as  a  vast  urban 
sprawl  extending  some  500  miles  from 
Buffalo  to  Manhattan. 

In  point  of  fact,  however.  New  York  is 
not  only  an  ui-ban  State,  it  is  also  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  important  agricul- 
tural States.  Its  65.000  farms  produce 
over  $1,180,000,000  in  gross  farm  sales. 
Milk  sales  of  $625,000,000  make  dairying 
the  State's  leading  industry.  Its  dairy 
industry  marks  second  only  to  Wiscon- 
sin's. New  York  also  ranks  second  in  the 
Nation  in  the  production  of  apples  and 


grapes,  fifth  in  the  production  of  pota- 
toes, and  13th  in  livestock.  New  York,  in 
short,  boasts  a  large  and  varied  agricul- 
ture that  supports  the  equivalent  of 
150,000  full-time  jobs. 

More  than  60  percent  of  our  State's 
farmers  are  represented  by  the  New  York 
Farm  Bureau.  Over  the  years,  this  orga- 
nization has  been  an  active  champion  of 
its  members'  interests  which  it  believes 
are  best  served  by  liberating  American 
agriculture  from  undue  governmental  in- 
terference. It  is  clear  from  a  letter  I  re- 
cently received  from  this  organization 
that  the  farmers  of  my  State  do  not 
want  special  privileges  at  the  expense  of 
the  public-at-large.  New  York  fanners  in 
fact  oppose  just  about  every  innovation 
contained  in  S.  1888. 

The  letter  addressed  to  me  by  the 
New  York  Farm  Bureau,  imder  date  of 
June  1,  1973,  makes  the  following  specific 
criticisms  of  the  Agricultural  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1973 : 

1.  The  proposal  to  initiate  "Target  Prices" 
is  wrong  in  principle.  It  would  initiate  a 
politically  determined  standard  of  living  for 
America's  farm  families  promoting  depend- 
ence on  Government  for  the  difference  be- 
tween Target  Prices  and  available  market 
prices. 

2.  Payments  to  farmers  should  represent 
compliance  with  needed  adjustment  per- 
formance relative  to  land  set  aside  and  ad- 
justment to  market  needs.  Income  supple- 
ment payments  should  be  discontinued. 

3.  Extension  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970  should  provide  opportunities  to  expand 
foreign  markets — adoption  of  'Target  Price" 
phUosophy  as  proposed  in  S.  1888  would 
jeopardize  expansion  of  foreign  trade. 

4.  Dairy  price  supports  should  not  be 
frozen  at  a  raised  level,  but  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  to  be  adjusted  be- 
tweeen  75-90 "jr  of  parity.  Specific  dairy  im- 
port quotas  should  not  be  enacted  as  pro- 
posed by  S.  1888. 

5.  Proposals  for  initiating  an  interna- 
tional grains  agreement  through  allocation 
of  markets  and  price  fixing  will  not  work 
as  has  been  demonstrated  by  past  attempts. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  we  have  today  a  unique 
historical  oppoitunity  to  shift  farm  pol- 
icy based  on  the  "over-production"  plii- 
losophy  to  one  that  reflects  the  realities 
of  today's  agricultural  markets.  We  have 
the  opportimity  to  seize  the  precise  his- 
torical moment  and  liberate  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  thereby  txuning  loose  the 
tremendous  energy  and  capacity  for  in- 
novation that  is  unequaled  anywhere  on 
the  globe. 

The  subsidy  system  inhibits  the  flexi- 
bility and  the  freedom  of  choice  that 
have  made  American  agriculture  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world.  Let  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  be  free  to  choose  the  kind  of 
farmer  he  wsuits  to  be.  Let  him  choose 
which  crops  are  going  to  be  most  profita- 
ble for  him  to  grow  based  on  the  facts  of 
the  marketplace.  Allow  the  farmer  to 
stand,  once  more,  free  of  the  shackles  of 
Government  intervention  and  we  will 
benefit  all  Americans  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  well. 

Mi\  President,  it  is  usually  not  my 
custom  to  quote  from  Shakespeare  on 
the  Senate  floor.  But  today  I  feel  I  would 
be  remiss  if  I  did  not  remind  you  of  those 
famous  lines : 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  for- 
time; 
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Omitted,  all  the  voyages  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  miseries. 

Mr,  President,  the  tide  of  freedom  for 
the  farmer  Is  now  at  the  flood.  If  we  take 
it,  at  this  moment,  it  can  lead  to  good  for- 
time  for  all  Americans.  But  If  we  decline 
to  take  this  opportunity,  if  we  are  con- 
tent to  retain  the  restraints  and  artificial 
stimuli  reflected  in  S.  1888,  we  will  re- 
gret it.  What  is  more  important,  the 
American  farmer  and  the  American  con- 
sumer and  taxpayer  will  have  great  cause 
to  regret  our  lack  of  will  and  punjose. 

INTRODUCTION  FOR  "TRANSmONAL  TARGf.T- 
PRICE"   AMENDMENT 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  No.  188 
Is  basically  to  provide  a  transition  period 
at  the  end  of  which  direct  supplementary 
income  payments  to  farmers  will  be 
terminated.  I  hasten  to  add  that  in  ter- 
minating direct  income  payments  my 
amendment  does  not  eliminate  price  sup- 
port in  the  form  of  nonrecourse  loans. 
These  loans  offer  the  farmer  a  stop- 
loss  mechanism  that  protects  him  from 
major  risks  while  providing  a  kind  of 
insurance  that  the  consumer  will  have 
food  and  flber  available.  Thus,  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  this  amendment,  while 
removing  artificial  incentives  for  the 
planting  of  crops  for  sale  to  the  Gov- 
ernment rather  than  in  response  to  con- 
sumer demand,  in  no  way  leaves  the 
farmer  without  the  basic  protection  pro- 
vided him  by  the  no-recourse  loan 
system. 

Before  I  describe  the  mechanics  of  the 
amendment,  however,  I  think  it  is  neces- 
sary to  sketch  in,  as  it  were,  some  de- 
tails that  will  place  this  amendment  in 
proper  historical  perspective. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1933  was  designed  to  meet  an  emergency. 
Although  there  have  been  many  changes 
in  details,  the  major  farm  commodity 
programs  of  today  are  ba-sed  on  the  same 
philosophy  that  Government  must  in- 
tervene, to  either  adjust  supply  to  main- 
tain prices  that  are  politically  acceptable 
or,  failing  in  that,  to  make  payments  to 
producers  of  certain  farm  crops  to  bring 
returns  to  an  acceptable  level.  This  is 
the  philosophy  behind  supply  manage- 
ment prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  1970 
Agricultural  Act. 

Since  acreage  allotments  for  the  in- 
dividual crops  did  not  act  as  a  restraint 
on  production — advances  in  agricultural 
technology  having  made  it  possible  to 
produce  more  and  more  on  the  desig- 
nated acreage^the  1970  Act  attempted 
to  remedy  this\  situation  by  moving  to 
a  set-aside  program.  Participation  in  the 
program  requires  that  a  percentage  of 
the  base  acreage  be  set  aside  for  either 
producing  whatever  the  farm  operator 
wishes,  producing  nothing,  or,  in  the  case 
of  the  feed  grain  program,  producing 
other  designated  crops. 

While  this  "set-aside"  program  was  a 
welcome  change  from  the  restrictive 
policies  of  the  past,  it  was,  I  am  con- 
vinced, only  a  first  step  toward  liberat- 
ing the  farmer.  The  time  has  now  come 
to  move  forward  not  by  an  abi-upt  ter- 
mination of  Income  supplements  but 
through  a  period  of  transition  that  will 
move  us  toward  the  desired  end  of  a 
flexible  agricultural  system  keyed  to 
market  Influences  rather  than  to  meet 
Federal  goals. 


Proponents  of  Senate  bill  1888  espouse 
the  theory  that  if  market  prices  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton  remain  at 
present  levels,  costs  to  the  Govenmient 
would  be  negligible.  In  the  words  of  the 
committee  report: 

The  country  appears  to  be  moving  toward 
a  period  of  shorter  supplies  of  food  and  fit>er 
with  consequent  higher  prices  to  consumers. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  assure  the  pro- 
duction of  adequate  supplies  at  reasonable 
prices  to  consumers  by  insuring  producers 
against  los.ses  if  their  expanded  production 
results  in  prices  below  the  target  prices. 

If  market  prices  rise  above  the  target  prices, 
the  cost  to  the  government  will  be  nothing. 
If  prices  fall  below  the  target  prices,  the 
consumer  will  reap  the  advantage  and  the 
persons  meeting  the  consumers'  needs  for 
food  and  fibre  will  have  been  protected  from 
the  price  effects  of  excess  production. 

This  reasoning,  Mr.  President,  com- 
pletely ignores  the  mechanism  of  the 
marketplace.  Producers,  whether  they  be 
farmers  or  any  other  group  engaged  in 
economic  activities,  will,  under  the  stim- 
ulus of  high  prices,  respond  to  .shortages 
by  increasing  production;  and  as  pro- 
duction ri.ses,  the  imit  cost  of  production 
should  decline.  Thus  the  benefits  of 
higher  productivity  can  be  shared  by  the 
consumer  in  the  form  of  stable  or  lower 
prices,  and  by  the  producer  in  the  form  of 
greater  income  resulting  from  increased 
production.  This  is  fundamental  to  our 
whole  economic  system  that  depends  on 
the  sensitive  interplay  of  market  forces 
to  assure  that  production  meets  demand 
at  the  most  reasonable  price  consistent 
with  a  fair  return  on  investment. 

It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that  farm- 
ir.g  is  subject  to  special  risks  which  jus- 
tify special  measures.  And  this,  of  course, 
is  why  we  have  programs  designed  to 
protect  the  farmer  on  the  downside, 
.such  as  the  provision  of  no-recourse 
loans.  The  target  price  technique,  how- 
ever, does  not  address  itself  to  these  spe- 
cial problems  unique  to  agiiculture  but 
introduces  an  entirely  new  concept  that 
could  be  applied  to  almost  any  sector  of 
our  economy — in  some  cases  with  far 
greater  justification  than  in  agriculture. 

The  passages  I  have  cited  from  the 
committee  report  also  fail  to  describe 
the  impact  of  applying  the  target  price 
mechanism  to  just  a  few  farm  commod- 
ities. It  fails  to  mention  the  inhibitions 
artificially  created  to  switch  acreage 
from  the  production  of  the  crops  af- 
fected to  other  crops  which  in  a  free 
market  might  be  equallv  profitable  at 
such  times  as  a  response  to  market  con- 
ditions eliminates  the  shortages  which 
are  spoken  of  as  jxLstiflcation  for  the 
target  price  system  in  the  first  Instance. 

A  real  danger  of  S.  1888  that  the  re- 
port does  not  dwell  upon  is  the  potential 
that  exists  for  astronomical  Govei-n- 
ment  costs  which  could  very  easily  occur 
in  a  year  when,  because  of  favorable 
crop  conditions  in  this  Nation  and  in 
other  grain-producing  nations  of  the 
world,  the  market  price  would  dip  below 
currently  prevailing  levels. 

Assuming  that  market  prices  for 
wheat,  corn,  and  cotton  should  recede 
only  to  levels  appioximat«ly  10  percent 
above  the  average  of  prices  for  these 
crops  dming  the  1965-72  period,  re- 
liable estimates  indicate  that  by  1978 
Government  costs  through  direct  po.y- 
ments  would  approximate  between  $7 


and  $8  billion  given  an  assumed  yearly 
increase  in  the  cost  of  production  of  4 
percent.  Based  on  these  estimates,  1978 
feed  grain  costs  would  total  between  $4 
and  $5  billion,  wheat  costs  would  amount 
to  over  $2  billion,  and  cotton  costs  would 
be  over  $1  billion.  However,  this  estimate 
of  potential  cost  does  not  by  any  means 
represent  the  maximum  that  could  oc- 
cur under  an  overproduction  situation. 
If  prices  of  these  crops  should  recede  to 
near  current  loan  levels,  as  was  the  ca.se 
only  a  few  short  years  ago,  costs  to  the 
Government  could  very  well  increase  by 
an  additional  30  percent. 

If  significant  acreage  set-asides  were 
resorted  to  to  minimize  subsidy  pay- 
ments, the  resulting  high  prices  would 
hurt  not  only  the  American-consumer  but 
our  Nation's  agricultural  exports  as  well. 
Given  the  great  and  growing  importance 
of  these  exports  in  helping  redress  our 
imbalance  of  payments,  we  ought  to 
think  carefully  before  we  either  price 
our  products  out  of  international  mar- 
kets, or  create  disincentives  to  the  grow- 
ing of  products  which  the  marketplace 
indicates  are  in  great  demand.  To  put  it 
another  way,  we  should  think  twice  l>e- 
fore  discouraging  a  switch  to  soybeans. 

Last  year,  the  sale  of  agricultural 
products  accomited  for  $9.4  billion  out  of 
a  total  of  $43.9  billion  in  foreign  sales, 
which  meant  that  agricultural  exports 
made  up  19  percent  of  the  whole.  Last 
year,  of  course,  was  not  an  ordinary  year 
as  we  all  know.  But  the  signs  are  clear. 
As  the  Japanese,  the  Ru.sf  ians  and  others 
seek  to  upgrade  their  diets,  the  overall 
demand  for  reasonably  priced  Ameiican  . 
fai-m  products  can  only'crow. 

There  will,  of  course, T  be  a  period  of 
adjustment  to  t*ie  new,  freer  conditions. 
This  is  why  my  amendment  is  designed  to 
provide  a  period  of  transition  during 
which  American  agriculture  can  once 
again  become  fully  market  oriented. 

This  amendment  retains  for  the  1974 
crop  year  the  target  price  concept  of  the 
Agricultmal  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973  as  it  concerns  wheat,  feed 
gi'ains  and  cotton,  including  elimination 
of  the  wheat  certificates. 

In  1975,  payments  for  the  above  men- 
tioned commodities  will  be  gradually  re- 
duced in  accordance  with  rates  of  pay- 
ments designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  based  on  existing  market 
conditions  over  a  3 -year  period.  The 
Secretary  must,  however,  end  payments 
at  the  endxjf  3  years. 

Tliis  procediue  will  eliminate  the  use 
of  historical  assignments  of  acreage  al- 
lotments for  the  above  commodities  as 
a  basis  for  computing  how  much  is  to  be 
paid. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  un- 
derstand this  amendment  does  retain  the 
authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  put  into  action  a  standby  pro- 
gi-am  for  acreage  diversion  to  be  utilized 
when  unusual  demand  or  supply  condi- 
tions have  prevailed  and  stocks  have  ac- 
cumulated. Payments  under  the  stand- 
by program  will  be  only  those  necessary 
to  induce  farmers  on  a  voluntaiy  basis  to 
i-educe  output  to  the  desired  level.  Sum- 
mer fallow  will  no  longer  be  counted  as 
set-aside  acreage. 

As  I  have  emphasized  previously,  price 
supports  in  the  form  of  nonrecouise 
loans  will  continue  to  be  provided  on 
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specified  commodities  for  farmers  who 
participate  In  the  programs. 

Mr.  President,  this,  amendment  will  en- 
able the  American  farmer  to  make  a  ra- 
tional  and  orderly  transitipn  to  a  mar- 
ket-oriented agriculture,  and  away  from 
a  philosophy  of  agriculture  economy 
that,  whatever  its  reason  for  being  in  the 
past,  has  outlived  its  usefulness. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  » 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
J  ield  qjyself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
retain  the  target  price  level  only  for  the 
1974  crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and 
cotton.  Subsequent  target  price  levels 
and  payments,  if  any,  would  be  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  in  order  to 
achieve  a  complete  phaseout  of  pay- 
ments to  producers  after  the  1977  crop. 

The  amendment  also  authorizes  a  set- 
aside  program  for  the  1975  through  1978 
on  a  cropland  basis. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  but  another 
variation  of  the  several  amendments  to 
the  bill  offered  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Nevi^  York. 

It  too  in  effect  condemns  farmers  to 
the  vagaries  of  the  marketplace. 

On  the  one  ^and,  we  have  our  Gov- 
ernment e.xhorting  farmers  to  produce 
at  record  levels.  And  this  is  right  and 
proper,  because  our  stocks  are  at  very 
low  levels  and  we  want  to  assure  our 
ijcople  that  there  will  be  an  abundance 
of  food  and  fiber  at  their  disposal. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  this  amend- 

'  ment  says  to  farmers — Oh  yes.  We  want 

you  to  plant — but — at  your  own  risk. 

Your  Government  is  not  going  to  help 

you  at  all. 

Go  broke  producing  bumper  crops. 
Just  so  we  can  give  away  all  we  want  to 
some  of  our  so-called  foreign  friends. 
They  need  this  food — but  we  do  not  want 
them  to  have  to  pay  very  much  for  it. 

This  amendment  also  tells  our  domes- 
uc  consumers  that  you  will  have  an 
abundance  of  food  this  next  year.  And 
if  farmers  go  broke  that  is  alright.  The 
big  conglomerates  will  buy  them  out. 
Those  people  can  stand  to  lose  a  little 
money  in  agriculture. 

The  family  farm?  Well,  that  will  be 
the  thing  of  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  essentially  the 
same  proposal  made  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  was  rejected  unani- 
mously by  your  committee. 

It  was  rejected  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons: 

First,  it  did  not  assure  our  consumers 
of  a  continuing  ample  supply  of  food 
and  fiber  for  the  future. 

Second,  it  seems  counter  to  the  protec- 
tion of  our  family-farm  system  of  agri- 
culture. 

Third,  i*  vas  not  geared  to  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  future  for  both  domestic 
and  export  requirements. 

Fourth.  i£  did  not  provide  our  Nation's 
fanners  with  any  real  protection  what- 
soever. 

Fifth,  It  did  not  provide  the  incentives 
our  farmers  must  have  if  they  are  to  gear 
up  to  produce  as  their  Government  asks. 


Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  has  been  made 
acutely  aware  of  a  possible  permanent 
upward  surge  in  the  demand  for  food 
and  fiber  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

With  this  in  mind,  your  committee  has 
designed  a  bill  whose  main  purpose  is  to 
induce  greater  productivity  on  our  Na- 
tion's faims,  thereby  assuring  consumers 
of  an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at 
reasonable  prices,  not  only  next  year  but 
in  later  years  as  well. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  only  2.8 
million  farms  left  in  the  United  States 
and  the  farm  population  is  now  less  than 
5  percent  of  the  total  population. 

And  yet  this  small  number  of  farms 
and  fanners  must  now  feed  210  million 
persons  in  this  country  and  many  more 
millions  throughout  the  world  who  de- 
pend upon  these  farms  and  opei^ators  for 
most  of  their  food  and  fiber. 

By  the  time  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
fully  expire,  there  will  be  in  this  country 
an  estimated  additional  20  million 
Americans  and  hundi-eds  of  millions 
more  throughout  the  world  who  must  be 
fed. 

Therefore,  the  thi-ust  of  the  bill  is  to 
the  future. 

Admittedly  difficult,  we  could  live 
without  a  television  set,  but  without  a 
doubt,  we  cannot  live  without  bread. 

It  is  in  the  national  interest  to  main- 
tain a  strong  and  viable  and  productive 
agriculture.  This  is  becoming  increasing- 
ly evident  as  more  and  more  people  de- 
pend on  fewer  and  fewer  farms  for  their 
very  life  blood. 

To  accept  the  amendment  now  before 
the  Senate  would  expose  this  Nation  to 
a  possible  disastrous  situation. 

Imagine  if  you  can,  prices  10  or  more 
times  higher  than  they  are  today. 

Imagine  if  you  can,  long  lines  of  people 
waiting  to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread. 

Imagine  if  you  can,  in  this  land  of 
plenty,  empty  grocery  store  shelves. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  may  sound 
farfetched,  but  I  can  assure  you  that 
there  is  much  truth  in  it. 

Our  Nation's  farmers  cannot  produce 
the  food  and  fiber  we  so  sorely  need  un- 
less some  protection  is  provided.  And 
only  the  bill  approved  by  your  committee 
and  reported  unanimously  does  this. 

I  urge  you  for  tlie  sake  of  the  future 

of  this  Nation  to  reject  this  amendment. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

I  yield  such  time  to  the  Senator  from 

North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)   as  he  may 

desire. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  take 
only  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  tliis  amendment  would 
be  a  disaster  not  only  for  farmers  but 
consumers  as  well.  Because  of  the  farm 
programs  we  have  had  for  years  and 
which  are  being  opposed  today,  our 
farmers  are  the  most  efficient  producers 
in  the  entire  world.  We  have  exported 
more  than  $11  billion  worth  of  farm 
commodities  this  year.  It  has  been  tre- 
mendously helpful  in  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem. 

With  respect  to  wheat,  after  all  these 
huge  exports,  we  still  have  on  hand  ap- 
proximately 450  million  bushels. 
Farmers  are  asked  to  Increase  their 


production  in  an  effort  to  make  greater 
supphes  available  to  consumers  and  to 
level  off  prices.  Farmers  cannot  take  the 
risk  of  increasing  production  and  wind 
up  with  price-busting  surpluses. 

The  target  price  amendment  In  the 
bill  meets  with  consumer  opposition.  If 
prices  remain  high,  there  will  be  no  pro- 
duction payments  to  the  farmers.  As  it 
is  now  under  the  present  program  even 
with  these  higher  prices,  there  are  some 
production  payments.  The  target  price 
provisions  of  this  bill  give  some  assur- 
ance that  prices  will  remain  good.  The 
only  time  farmers  will  receive  payments 
is  when  prices  go  down  below  established 
prices. 

I  know  there  is  opposition  to  this  bill 
by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion. I  have  been  liere  28  years.  I  remem- 
ber the  times  when  President  O'Neal,  of 
Alabama,  was  president  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  that  organi- 
zation supported  these  programs.  The 
target  price  provision  opposed  by  Farm 
Bureau  is  the  guts  of  this  bill.  The  farm- 
ers themselves  do  not  run  this  organiza- 
tion. I  notice  the  Senators  from  southern 
States,  where  Farm  Bureau  is  the  only 
farm  organization,  have  been  miani- 
mously  supporting  these  price  support 
programs.  This  has  been  true  for  years. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  the  Georgia  Farm  Bm-eau  has  not 
supported  the  National  Farm  Buieau 
Federation  for  20  years. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  My  own  State  fann  or- 
ganization does  not  support  the  organi- 
zation position  either. 

I  might  go  a  bit  further.  When  I  came 
to  the  Senate,  in  the  six  States  surround- 
ing the  St.  Paul-Minneapolis  area,  there 
were  12  Republican  Senators.  I  am  the 
only  one  left.  The  major  reason  for  it 
was  that  Republicans  followed  bad  farm 
recommendations  too  much.  The  voters 
stopped  voting  for  them. 

Mr.  President,  from  any  standpoint, 
this  amendment  would  be  a  disaster. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois such  time  as  the  Senator  requires. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
appreciative  of  the  arguments  that  have 
been  advanced  by  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues who  have  for  so  long  represented 
the  interests  of  the  country  and  the 
American  farmer  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

I  am  not  a  dirt  farmer  myself,  although 
I  try  very  hard  to  reflect  the  viewpoints 
and  the  attitudes  of  the  many,  many 
fanners  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  which 
is  my  duty  and  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  have  an  agri- 
cultui'al  advisory  committee  that  I  keep 
in  very  close  touch  with,  which  repre- 
sents a  cross  section  of  some  of  the  most 
able  and  sound  farmers  in  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

I  support  the  Buckley  amendment,  be- 
cause I  feel  that  It  represents  the  view- 


point of  most  of  the  farming  community 
in  Illinois. 

I  do  feel  that  it  is  inaccurate  to  as- 
siune,  as  some  persons  have,  and  wrongly 
so,  that  S.  1888  simply  extends  for  5 
additional  years  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970.  While  S.  1888  does  extend  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1970,  it  makes  several 
significant  changes  in  that  legislation. 
And  it  is  one  of  those  very  significant 
changes  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Buckley)  Is  now  focusing  on  in  Ids 
amendment. 

The  major  change  is  the  method  used 
t^  determine  payments  to  individual 
farmers.  Through  changes  the  bill 
makes,  it  carries  the  potential  of  becom- 
ing very  costly  to  taxpayers  and  detri- 
mental to  the  expansion  of  world  mar- 
kets for  U.S.  farm  commodities.  One 
careful  estimate  indicates  that  taxpayers 
could  be  paying  farmers  as  much  as  $7 
billion  a  year  by  1978  under  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

This  major  change  in  S.  1888,  com- 
pared with  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970, 
is  the  provision  to  make  "deficiency  pay- 
moits"  to  eligible  farmers.  The  payment 
provisions  of  the  act  of  1970  are  wiped 
out  by  S.  1888. 

The  bill  would  set  up  deficiency  pay- 
ments to  eligible  farmers  based  upon  the 
difference  between  "target  prices"  and 
weighted  market  prices. 

Target  piices  for  1974  are  included  in 
the  legislation.  These  initial  target  prices 
would  be  changed  annually  during  the  4- 
year  period  ending  in  1978  by  a  formula 
contained  in  the  legislation.  The  for- 
mula merely  ties  target  prices  to  an  In- 
dex— and  other  factors — indicating  aver- 
age farm  production  cost  changes. 

The  target  prices  contained  in  S.  1888 
for  com  and  wheat  are  $1.53  tmd  $2.28 
per  bushel,  respectively,  and  43  cents  per 
pound  for  cotton.  Other  feed  grain  tar- 
get prices  are  based  on  their  equivalent 
value  to  com. 

The  weighted  average  annual  market 
price  to  farmers,  for  the  purpose  of  cal- 
culating deficiency  payments,  is  based  on 
actual  market  prices  over  the  first  5 
months  of  each  year. 

The  payment  to  be  made  to  a  farmer 
would  be  based  on  the  difference  between 
this  average  weighted  market  price  and 
the  target  price  for  that  year  times  his 
acreage  allotment  times  his  normal  yield 

Mr.  President,  I  have  asked  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  provide  to  me 
estimates  of  what  this  would  actually 
mean. 

Based  on  estimated  weighted  market 
prices  of  $1.50  per  bushel  for  wheat  in' 
1974;  $1.29  for  com  and  $.29  a  pound  for 
cotton,  the  program  is  estimated  to  cost 
taxpayers  $3.7  billion  in  1974  compared 
to  a  1973  cost,  under  the  act  of  1970,  of 
$2.8  billion. 

But  as  target  prices  escalate  from  year 
to  year,  the  cost  of  the  program  likewise 
would  escalate  unless  prices  in  the  mar- 
ketplace also  moved  up.  For  instance,  if 
farm  production  costs  rise  at  a  4-percent 
inflation  rate  in  1974  and  a  somewhat 
lower  rate  after  that,  the  1978  cost  of 
the  program  could  reach  $7.0  bUlion  un- 
less prices  of  the  Involved  commodities 
escalated  beyond  the  relatively  "strong" 
levels  now  prevailing. 


Here  is  the  way  the  program  would 
affect  farmers  and  consumers : 

If  open  market  prices  increased,  the 
farmer  would  get  more  money  from  the 
marketplace  and  less  from  taxpayers 
through  deficiency  payments.  In  short, 
he  would  get  the  target  price — "no  mat- 
ter what."  This  is  the  price  floor. 

Consumers  or  users  of  the  involved 
commodities  would  pay  the  annual  tar- 
get prices  either  in  the  marketplace  or 
in  tax  expenditures. 

Hence  the  committee  report  on  S.  1888 
is  somewhat  incomplete  in  that  it  over- 
looks these  facts.  The  purpo.se  of  the 
legislation,  as  explained  in  the  report: 

Is  to  assure  the  production  of  adequate- 
supplies  (of  food  and  fiber)  p.t  reasonable 
prices  to  consumers  by  Insuring  producers 
against  losses  if  their  expanded  production 
results  in  prices  below  the  target  prices. 

The  point  is  that  consumer  users  would 
pay  target  prices  either  in  the  market- 
place or  in  the  tax  payment  checks  writ- 
ten to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

S.  1838  would  put  the  Government  in 
the  position  of  being  a  cost  flxer  to  con- 
sumers and  an  income  guaranteer  to  pro- 
ducers. And  both  of  these  processes  would 
take  place  without  reference  to  the  real 
demands  of  u'icrs.  Such  cost  and  income 
fixing  gives  tliese  feed  and  fiber  items 
a  public  utility  status  in  that  a  public 
body — Congress — decides  target  prices. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  this  principle.  I  am  not  without 
sympathy  for  what  goes  on  inside  an 
industry,  when  people  many  times  are 
not  willing  to  undergo  the  rigors  of  a 
free  market.  That  is  really  what  we  are 
facing  with  the  farmers,  although  all  the 
people  in  this  country  at  various  times 
have  been  subjected  to  a  very,  very  dif- 
ficult condition  in  free  markets,  based 
on  our  past  experience. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
through  Secretary  Brunthaven,  testifled 
before  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee yesterday  in  favor  of  the  target  price 
concept?  The  only  difference  between 
their  position  and  my  position  is  the  level 
of  the  target  price.  They  favor  $1.86  a 
bushel  for  wheat  and  the  recommenda- 
tion in  the  Agriculture  Committee  bill 
is  $2.28  a  bushel.  They  have  recognized 
that  the  target  price  feature  Is  a  good 
feature.  , 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  glad  to  be  reminded 
of  that.  I  was  aware  of  it ;  but  I  do  point 
out  that  there  is  a  whale  of  a  difference 
between  those  two  prices.  One  can  be 
for  something  in  principle,  I  suppose,  but 
when  he  gets  down  to  implementing  it, 
the  dollars  and  cents  figure  is  very,  very 
crucial. 

But  I  have  seen  the  thinking  that  goes 
on  inside  an  industry,  such  as  industries 
I  have  been  associated  with.  We  cer- 
tainly did  a  great  deal  of  thinking  along 
wifh  other  manufacturers  of  photo- 
gi'aphic  materials.  Other  companies  said 
they  simply  could  not  be  expected  to 
compete  with  companies  in  the  world 
market.  They  had  to  be  protected.  They 
did  not  seek  a  guarantee.  They  wanted 
a  little  old  tariff  which  would  be  imposed 


on  all  products  coming  into  this  country, 
a  tariff  so  great  that  no  one  else  could 
really  effectively  compete  in  the  free 
market.  That  was  their  way  of  saying 
there  was  an  assured  market;  that  there 
would  be  no  competition  from  people  who 
compete  from  abroad. 

My  feeling  on  this  subject,  and  my 
conviction  that  the  amendment  is  right, 
is  based  on  some  25  years'  experience  in 
the  talking  and  thinking  within  my  own 
industry  and  community.  If  one  wants  a 
free  market,  he  has  to  believe  in  it  and 
have  faith  in  it. 

If  we  look  at  the  strength  of  the  112 
or  114  agricultural  products  that  engage 
in  the  free  market  and  then  look  at  tlie 
strength  of  soybeans,  that  have  not  been 
subjected  to  this  kind  of  control  of  sur- 
plus products,  we  can  see  the  advantages 
of  free  markets.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
products  that  have  been  protected  for 
some  30  years  have  been  the  problerii 
crops. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
the  Senator's  comments  most  interesting 
First  of  all,  one  of  the  great  problems  of 
tax  reform  is  that  just  about  every  in- 
dustry has  its  own  little  shelter,  its  little 
privileges.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  legis- 
late generally  for  them. 

We  found  that  businessmen  were  rec- 
ommending a  continuation  of  those  con- 
trols v.hich  were  affecting  their  own  free- 
dom of  action,  because  they  would  rather 
have  the  Government  take  over  the  prob- 
lems of  negotiating  with  labor,  with  con- 
tracts coming  due  involving  some  4.5 
million  workers. 

But  getting  on  to  the  example  of  a  free 
commodity  which  the  Senator  h^s  cited: 
namely,  soybeans.  We  come  to  a  situation 
here  where  not  only  do  we  see  the  fervent 
way  in  which  agricultural  communities 
react  to  a  felt  need,  but  in  point  of  fact 
is  it  not  so  that  the  existing  regulations 
and  legislation  introduced  affect  a  vast 
acreage  which,  in  effect,  commits  them 
to  continued  growth  of  special  commodi- 
ties which  has  inhibited  a  transfer  from 
wheat  or  from  the  feed  grain  or  whatnot 
to,  soybean  and  other  commodities? 
Thereby  we  have,  by  protecting  some 
commodities,  in  a  sense  caused  the  pub- 
lic to  sustain  a  shortage  in  another. 

If  the  farm  community  couH  be  freed 
up,  then,  of  course,  they  would  respond 
the  way  any  other  business  enterprise, 
any  other  economic  enterprise  in  our 
country  does  to  market  need. 

I  would  like  to  s?y  also  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
stated  that  at  least  in  their  areas,  the 
Farm  Bureau  did  not  speak  for  the 
farmers.  I  will  state  categorically  that  it 
does  speak  for  the  farmers  in  New  York 
State,  and  it  is  a  very  large  farming  com- 
munity, because  these  farmers  have 
found  themselves  helped,  historically,  by 
the  Farm  Bureau. 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  state  that  the  a.ssumptions  made 
by  my  colleague  from  New  York  are  ab- 
solutely correct.  I  have,  in  the  past,  de- 
clared a  conflict  of  interest  in  these  mat- 
ters, because,  while  I  do  not  own  a  farm, 
my  wife  does  and  I  have  actually  checked 
to  see  what  the  farm  managers  were  do- 
ing. With  $10.45  soj'beans,  I  should  think 
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they  would  plant  soybeans  in  lieu  of  any 
other  crop.  But,  no,  they  really  feel  that 
when  we  arc  talking  about  greater  com- 
mercial possibilities  of  other  crops,  they 
;  hould  not  move  dramatically  in  favor  of 
the  crop  which  the  market  says  we  are 
in  sliort  supply  of,  with  expanding  world 
markets,  a  high  protein  crop,  with  liigh 
meat  casts,  and  a  fine  food  product. 

No,  we  are  somehow  interfering  with 
the  free  food  mr.rket  by  these  high  sup- 
port prices  in  other  areas,  and  my  own 
experience,  limited  as  it  is,  would  cer- 
tainly bear  out  the  comments  that  have 
been  made. 

In  my  industrial  experience,  I  would 
say  that  had  we  permitted  those  protec- 
tionists in  my  own  Industry  who  con- 
trolled the  industry  for  years  and  whom 
I  had  to  come  down  and  testify  against 
before  congressional  committees,  if  we 
had  permitted  them  to  protect  that  in- 
dustry, to  keep  the  tariffs  artifically  high, 
the  industry  would  never  have  been 
forced  into  the  tremendous  technological 
advances  which  have  made  us  once  again 
tlie  preeminent  manufacturers  in  the 
world  of  tills  particular  type  product.  It 
is  even  to  the  poiAt  now  where  the  main 
tiling  I  have  recently  seen  abouU  Kodak 
is  the  fear  that  America  is  dominating 
the  world  markets,  whereas,  had  we  been 
protected  and  restricted  in  that  area, 
without  the  benefit  of  research  and  de- 
velopment, we  would  not  have  been  in 
that  preeminent  position. 

If  I  could  make  one  comment  about 
the  testimony  my  colleagues  heard  yes- 
terday before  the  committee,  S.  1888 
would  put  the  Government  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  a  cost  fixer,  as  I  have  point- 
ed out. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
testimony  before  the  Conuniltce  on  Agri- 
culture and  Foresti-y,  suggested  that  in- 
come or  deficiency  payments  to  farmers 
should  be  gradually  phased  out  which  is 
what  this  amendment  does.  It  suggested 
that  authority  tt>  make  payments  to 
farmers  should  be  limited  in  the  next  2 
or  3  years  to  that  needed  to  place  acres 
in  the  set-aside  so  that  the  set-aside 
system  could  be  used  if  and  when  needed. 
S.  1888  moves  farm  programs  in  the  op- 
posite direction  from  that  suggested  by 
the  Agriculture  Department. 

Furthermore  most  farmers  do  not  wish 
to  rely  upon  funds  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress as  a  mnjor  source  of  income.  And 
taxpayers  may  well  rebel  at  anything  like 
a  $7  billion  annual  farm  program  cost, 
in  which  case  resulting  action  would 
prove  harmful  to  farmers  and  consumers 
alike. 

Besides,  the  need  to  cmtail  Govern- 
ment spending  m  the  interest  of  curbing 
infiation  is  imperative.  The  counti-y  is 
demanding  an  end  to  deficit  spending  by 
the  Federal  Government.  And  this  legis- 
lation hinders  rather  ,thau  helps  Con- 
gress balance  the  budget. 

It  appears  also  that  the  deficiency 
payment  portion  of  S.  1888  would  do 
violence  to  the  current  GATT  negotia- 
ting position  of  the  United  States.  In  an 
effort  to  persuade  foreign  consiuners,  of 
U.S.  food,  feed  grains,  and  fiber  to  lower 
or  eliminate  trade  barriers,  the  United 
States  Is  currently  making  overtures  to 
tliese  importei-s  of  our  farm  exports. 


These  overtures  imply  that  because  we 
are  reducing  and  eliminating  subsidies  to 
fanners  on  U.S.  agricultural  exports  that 
they  should  remove  protective  measvu-es 
designed  to  presei-ve  their  market  for 
their  domestic  products. 

S.  1888  tends  to  destroy  this  essential 
negotiating  tool. 

And  tills  prospect  is  particularly 
alarming  for  the  reason  that  farmers  and 
the  Nation  need  expanded  foreign  mar- 
kets. Agriculture,  with  its  enormous  pro- 
ductive capacity,  needs  expanding  export 
markets  to  prevent  burdensome  sur- 
pluses. The  national  interest  is  sei-ved 
directly  by  the  contribution  that  added 
global  markets  may  make  toward  elimi- 
nating our  balance-of-trade  deficit. 

It  is  essential  to  understand  that  cur- 
rent agricultural  exports  are  rumiing  at 
near  the  $1  billion  per  month  le^vel  and 
that  production  from  about  85  million 
U.S.  crop  acres,  out  of  a  total  of  330  mil- 
lion such  acres,  is  going  to  foreign 
customers. 

Mutually  advantageous  world  trade  Is 
desirable  any  way  you  look  at  it.  Such 
trade  means  a  higher  standard  of  living 
for  Americans.  Since  farmers  are  the 
world's  most  efficient  producers  o^  feed 
grains  and  cotton,^  is  in  the  national 
interest  that  exports  of  these  commodi- 
ties be  expanded.  S.  1888  tends  to  erode 
the  United  States*  position  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  these  economic  facts. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley). 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  may  I 
suggest  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  operate  on  the  time  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
true  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  phase  out  all  production  payments 
over  a  3 -year  period.  In  this  connection, 
I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  soybean 
situation  which  the  Senator  has  men- 
tioned. Soybeans  have  been  rightfully 
called  a  miracle  crop.  We  have  increased 
production  year  after  year,  but  domestic 
and  worldwide  demand  is  such  that  we 
have  never  had  a  suiplus.  We  have  a 
severe  shortage  now.  Soybeans  can  be 
used  for  so  many  things.  The  only  prob- 
lem with  soybeans  today  is  that  if  they 
had  had  a  more  decent  and  realistic 
price  support  level  in  the  past  we  would 
have  had  more  production.  Any  farmer 
will  tell  you  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  ^n- 
ator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  empha- 
size a  point  that  I  think  needs  to  be 
understood,  especially  by  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  come  from  urban 
areas  and  who  understandably  are  es- 
pecially concerned  about  the  consumer 
impact  of  this  bill. 

The  first  thing  that  needs  to  be  said 
about  It  is  that  farmers  are  consumers 


as  well  as  those  who  live  in  the  cities. 
Most  fai-mers  buy  their  groceries  in  the 
supermarket,  the  same  as  the  rest  of  us, 
so  they  are  interested  in  the  consumer 
aspects  of  this  bill  as  well  as  in  the  in- 
come support  features  of  it  that  relate 
to  them  as  producers.  But  for  many  years 
consumer\  gioups,  those  speaking  for 
urban  interests,  when  farm  legislation 
has  been  debated,  have  appealed  to  us 
to  use  tlae  very  formula  that  is  in  this  bill. 
They  have  said,  "Instead  of  putting  a 
high  price  support  on  agricultural  prod- 
uce, which  forces  the  consimier,  in  ef- 
fect, to  pay  that  high  price  support, 
what  we  ought  to  do  is  provide  a  guar- 
anteed reasonable  income  for  the  farm- 
ers in  the  form  of  direct  payments  that 
v.'ould  come  out  of  the  general  treasury." 

Tliat,  in  effect,  is  the  provision  in  this 
till.  It  is  a  fact  that  we  set  a  target  price 
on  corn  of  $1.53  a  bushel  and  a  target 
price  on  wheat  of  $2.28  a  bushel,  but  that 
i3  not  a  price  support  level.  That  is  a  tar- 
get price,  which  the  bill  says,  in  effect, 
the  farmer  will  either  get  in  the  market- 
place or,  if  the  market  is  not  sustained  at 
that  level,  the  difrerence  will  be  made  up 
by  a  direct  payment,  not  from  the  con- 
sumer but  from  the  general  treasury. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Cenator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Where  would  the 
Treasury  get  that  money,  except  from 
tlie  consumers? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Treasiuy  gets  it 
from  the  same  place  it  gets  funds  to  op- 
erate the  Defense  Department,  our  edu- 
cation programs,  our  health  programs, 
our  transportation  system,  or  anything 
else  that  is  regaided  as  an  important 
public  responsibility. 

I  tliink  the  preservation  of  a  decent 
income  for  our  farmers  is  a  legitimate 
public  responsibility.  You  camiot  have 
it  both  v/ays.  You  cannot  argue,  as  many 
consumer  advocates  have,  that  the  price 
support  program  is  wrong  and  that  we 
ought  to  insure  fanners  a  decent  return 
on  tlieir  investment  and  their  labor  by 
direct  payments  out  of  the  Treasury,  and 
then  argue,  on  tlie  other  hand,  tliat  that 
is  a  public  burden  on  tlie  taxpayer. 

The  truth  is  that  when  you^set  a  tar- 
get price  of  $1.53  on  corn  or  $2.28  on 
vvheat,  or  the  43  cents  a  pound  target 
price  on  cotton,  that  is  a  reasonable 
price.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  look  at 
the  committee's  report,  and  compare  the 
income  of  the  farmer  over  the  past  year 
v.ith  the  increases  which  are  taking 
place  in  mdustrial  wages  and  other  costs, 
we  discover  that  farm  price  increases 
have  lagged  behind  the  Uicreases  of 
other  tilings  in  the  economy. 

For  example,  if  food  prices  had  gone 
up  at  the  same  pace  as  the  average 
hourly  wage  in  industry,  we  would  now 
be  paying  33  cents  for  a,  1 -pound  loaf 
of  bread,  not  25  cents  as  we  pay  today, 
we  would  pay  55  cents  for  a  quart  of  milk 
instead  of  31  cents,  and  we  would  pay 
$1.61  for  a  dozen  eggs  instead  of  69 
cents. 

So,  even  if  one  assumes  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  food  could  be 
blamed  entirely  on  the  farmer — which  it 
cannot — ^but  let  us  assume  that,  for  pur- 
poses of  the  argument,  the  facts  are  that 
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industrial  wages  have  gone  up  at  a  muc"h 
more  rapid  rate  over  the  past  few  years 
than  have  food  prices. 

The  facts  are  that  the  f ai-m  income  in 
this  country  is  still  about  two-thirds  the 
per  capita  income  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  in  this 
bill  is  to  put  some  reasonable  guarantee 
into  the  farm  structure  so  that  farm 
families  can  stay  on  tlie  land  and 
survive. 

I  really  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  vote 
in  favor  of  the  action  the  House  took 
yesterday  to  increase  the  minimum 
hourly  wage  to  $2.20  an  hour  and  then 
say  that  the  farmer  is  not  entitled  to 
$1.53  on  a  bushel  of  corn  or  $2.28  on  a 
bushel  of  wheat.  We  cannot  say  to  the 
farmer,  "Go  out  into  the  free  market  and 
take  whatever  you  get  for  your  produc- 
tion, but  we  will  protect  the  industrial 
workers,  we  will  see  to  it  that  those  who 
work  in  the  industrial  side  of  the  econ- 
omy, those  who  work  in  the  great  cities, 
will  be  guaranteed  a  certain  level  of  in- 
come, but  the  several  million  people  who 
live  on  the  land  and  provide  food  supply 
will  have  to  take  whatever  they  get  with- 
out any  protection  at  all." 

AgEun  I  want  to  stress  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  the  predictions  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  made  to 
us  in  recent  months  indicate  that  the 
market  level  will  be  somewhere  close  to 
the  target  price  in  this  bill  and  will  not 
cost  the  taxpayer  one  dime.  If  the  market 
holds  at  a  reasonable  level  and  the  farm- 
ers sell  their  wheat  somewhere  around 
$2.28  a  bushel  or  their  com  around  $1.53 
a  bushel,  that  is  a  reasonably  fair  price. 
That  is  about  where  projections  indicate 
the  market  will  be.  If  that  is  the  case 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  futures  market,  all  thi-ee  commodi- 
ties, cotton,  wheat,  and  com,  is  much 
higher  than  the  target  price  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  futures  market 
indicates  that  the  market  price  will 
be  somewhere  above  what  this  bill  pro- 
vides for. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator and  to  others  concerned  about  the 
cost  of  the  bill,  laying  aside  the  matter 
of  justice  to  the  farmers,  but  to  those 
concentrating  on  the  cost  of  the  bill.  If 
present  projections  hold  and  the  market 
prices  are  somewhere  at  a  reasonable 
level,  this  bill  will  be  cheaper  than  the 
present  progi-am.  It  will  not  cost  the  tax- 


slide  off  a  little  below  tlie  $1.53  a  bushel 
for  corn,  or  the  $2.28  a  bushel  for  wheat, 
I  cannot  imagme  any  taxpayer  being  so 
stingy  that  he  would  say  to  the  farm- 
er: "You  should  take  the  loss.  We  asked 
you  to  go  out  and  produce  enough  so 
that  we  would  not  have  to  go  hungry, 
but  now  we  are  saying  to  you,  since  you 
did  that  and  increased  production,  you 
take  tlie  loss  involved  in  a  decrease  in 
the  price  of  corn,  wheat,  or  cotton,  or 
whatever  the  case  may  be." 

I  carmot  believe  that  our  taxpayers 
would  be  that  selfish.  I  think  they  are 
willing  to  underwrite  an  sigricultural 
program  that  will  provide  a  decent  re- 
turn to  the  farmer  and  provide  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  food  for  our  consumers 
that  will  help  to  lialt  the  steady  migra- 
tion of  people  from  the  farms  to  the 
cities  which  are  already  overcrowded. 

I  think  the  bill  is  well  named,  I  would 
say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York.  It  is 
the  Agricultural  and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1973.  That  is  exactly  what  it 
is.  It  is  designed  to  protect  the  most  im- 
portant industry  in  this  country,  which 
is  our  food-producing  industry.  It  is  also 
designed  to  protect  the  consumers,  whose 
li\es  depend  on  an  adequate  supply  of 
food. 

Yesterday,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
ported that  in  India,  Bangladesh,  and 
Pakistan,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  per- 
haps as  many  as  220  million  people  face 
the  prospect  of  serious  food  shortages, 
perhaps  outright  starvation. 

Fortmiately,  in  this  country  we  have 
farmers  who  have  steadily  Increased 
their  production  and  have  given  us  the 
best  supply  of  food  in  the  world. 

We  do  not  want  that  industry  to  be 
eroded  by  unfair  prices,  or  unfair  income 
assurances.  I  think  tliat  this  bill  Is  a  fair 
one  to  all  concerned,  and  I  earnestly  hope 
that  the  Senator's  amendment  will  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  President,  I  resent  the  assertions 
that  the  prices  of  farm  products  ai'e  too 
high.  In  most  instances,  they  are  not 
high  enough. 

Certainly  fami  prices  are  higher  than 
they  were  last  year  at  this  time.  And 
they  are  higher  than  last  fall.  But,  in 
relationship  to  other  products,  the  prices 
of  farm  products  and  food  are  not  high. 

No  one  likes  to  pay  $1  a  pound  for 
hamburger,  69  cents  a  pound  for  lettuce 
or  65  cents  a  half  gallon  for  milk.  But 
neither  does  anyone  like  to  pay  9  per- 
cent interest  rates  on  loans.  $5,000  for 
an  automobile  or  $30  for  a  pair  of  shoes. 

Let  us  look  at  the  price  of  food  in  re- 
lationship to  the  price  of  other  com- 
modities since  1950: 

If  the  price  of  choice  steers  had  gone 
up  as  much  as  the  price  of  a  firet-class 
postage  stamp,  steers  would  bring  $77 


payers  one  dime 
On  the  other  hand,  if,  in  order  to  pro-^Tw  hundred  pounds  instead  of  $45 


vide  an  adequate  supply  of  food  for  this 
country  so  that  we  do  not  risk  running 
out  of  food,  our  calculations  or  projec- 
tions err  a  little  bit  on  the  side  of  pro- 
ducing more  than  the  market  actually 
requires,  that  does  two  things:  One,  it 
protects  the  consumer  against  a  short- 
age: but,  second,  it  may  jeopardize  the 
farmers'  market  and  we  may  have  a  mod- 
est skidoff  in  market  prices.  If  there 
is  a  miscalculation  and  the  market  does 


If  beef  prices  had  increased  as  much 
as  tlie  cost  of  medical  care,  steers  would 
sell  for  $72.34. 

If  the  increase  had  been  as  great  as 
hourly  manufacturing,  steers  would  sell 
for  $80.69. 

Compared  with  the  cost  of  having  a 
baby,  the  figure  would  be  $119.13. 

Compared  to  the  daily  cost  of  hospital 
ser\ice,  cattle  would  sell  for  $179,69. 

One  can  also  compare  the  cost  of  beef 


m  the  United  States  with  the  cost  of 
beef  in  other  countries.  Only  in  Aus- 
tralia and  Argentina,  to  my  knowledge, 
ai-e  beef  prices  as  comparatively  cheap 
as  they  are  in  the  United  States. 

For  instance,  the  Uve  cattle  price  in 
Western  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year  was  $56  per  liundredweight. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  blame  the  farmer  for 
higher  food  prices.  They  are  not  pro- 
tected by  franchises,  patents,  licenses  or 
by  seniority.  They  do  not  enjoy  industry- 
wide contracts,  escalator  clauses,  cost  of 
living  increases  in  salaries,  nor  the  eco- 
nomic ability  to  force  higher  prices  and 
hold  them.  The  target  price  concept,  for 
the  first  time,  provides  a  minimum  wage 
with  a  cost-of-living  increase. 

Theirs  is  a  risky  business.  That  is  be- 
cause farmers  deal  largely  in  perishable 
products  that  must  be  sold  when  ready 
and  they  are  less  able  to  pass  along  their 
costs  than  most  other  major  economic 
groups. 

If  farmers  really  had  the  ability  to  pass 
on  higher  costs,  farm  pohcy  as  we  know 
it  would  not  exist.  Instead,  farm  policy 
would  likely  be  a  series  of  antitrust  cases. 
Food  costs  would  have  increased  in  line 
with  other  prices  in  the  United  States. 

What  has  happened  is  that,  in  recent 
months,  demand  for  available  supplies 
of  livestock,  poultry,  eggs,  soybeans  and 
grains  has  been  imusually  strong.  Prices 
on  livestock  and  soybeans  in  particular 
moved  to  new  record  highs. 

The  publicity  offered  by  actions  of  a 
few  frustrated  consumers  often  suggests 
erroneously  that  farmers  can  raise  their 
prices  in  response  to  rising  input  costs. 
For  example,  we  have  read  or  heard  such 
statements  as:  "Since  the  farmer  has  to 
pay  three  times  as  much  for  his  feed  as 
he  previously  did,  he  is  passing  along  the 
price  increase  to  the  consumer."  This 
type  of  pricing  just  had  not  worked  in 
agricultui-e;  however,  many  other  parts 
of  tlie  nonagrifcultural  economy  have 
been  able  to  gear  their  output  to  the 
amount  demanded  at  a  set  price. 

Instead,  farmers  produce  the  com- 
modity, then  accept  whatever  the  market 
is  willing  to  pay  them  at  the  time  the 
product  is  ready  to  sell.  The  problem  is 
that  the  farmers  are  about  a  year  or  two 
behind  in  market  plamiing.  That  is.  their 
production  plans  for  specific  farm  prod- 
ucts are  based  on  the  price  and  profit 
levels  experienced  in  the  previous  pro- 
duction marketing  period. 

Farmers  may  have  a  price  advantage 
right  now,  but  they  are  expanding  breed- 
ing herds  and  may  respond  so  well  to 
the  greater  demand  that  the  farm  prices 
they  receive  may,  within  the  next  few 
years,  swing  all  the  way  back  to  the  im- 
profitable  levels  of  the  last  cattle  cycle. 
Experience  has  taught  farmers  that  all 
too  often  farm  prices  can  fall  very  rapid- 
ly if  production  expands  too  much.  How- 
ever, farmers  also  note  that  they  have 
never  experienced  a  correspOTiding  drop 
in  production  expenses. 

Mo6t  of  the  time  the  consumer  has 
the  advantage  over  the  farmer  in  tlie 
American  production  and  marketing  sys- 
tem. Agricultui-e's  large  capacity  to  pro- 
duce had  more  often  than  not  provided 
more  products  than  could  be  marketed  at 
reasonably  profitable  prices.  More  oft^ 
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than  not  consumers  as  a  group  enjoy 
relatively  low  prices  for  food. 

Because  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council's 
action,  the  retail  price  ceU^g  and  the 
packer  margin  freeze,  live  cattle  or  hog 
prices  can  move  in  two  directions — 
steady  or  down,  assuming  retailer  mar- 
gins do  not  shrink. 

Mr.  President,  I  sisk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  some  pertinent  data  on  this 
subject  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From    South    Dakota    Wheat    Grower, 
May,  1973  J 

If  Tott  Believe  It's  the  Farmer  .  .  .  You're 
Wrong! 

Since  1960  Farm  Income  has  gone  up  only 
0%  but  ...  all  farm  costs  have  increased 
109%:  farm  taxes  have  risen  297%;  farm 
labor  costs  have  gone  up  141%;  farm  ma- 
chinery prices  are  up  100%. 

A  late  March  snowstorm  hit  at  the  peak 
of  calving.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  cat- 
tle were  killed.  Many  more  are  dead  as  a  re- 
sult of  pneumonia  and  scours.  The  equivalent^ 
of  one  million  cattle  are  lost  as  the  result  of 
adverse  weather  in  a  five-state  area. 

No.  It's  not  the  farmer.  He's  doing  today 
what  he's  b$fin  doing  all  along;  providing 
you  with  t£e  best  bargain  there  Is — FOOD — 
and  at  the  tmost  reasonable  prices  ever ! 

Don't  kfiock  him.  Support  him. 


The  rest  of  the  letter  describes  the  infor- 
mation and  points  out  some  conclusions 
that  can  be  drawn  from  the  data. 

THE    DATA 

All  data  are  annual  averages  except  1973. 
The  data  for  1973  are  estimates  of  annual 
rates  during  the  first  quarter.  They  are  all 
drawn  from  official  government  sources. 

BASE    PERIOD 

Price  data  expressed  as  index  numbers 
were  computed  on  a  1950  base,  i.e.  1950  equals 
100.  A  common  base  facilitates  comparison 
of  relative  changes  tn  the  price  of  items  with 
considerable  dilTerent  absolute  prices.  A  1950 
base  shows  at  a  glance  the  price  current  levels 
and  the  patterns  of  change  over  a  long  period. 

consumers'    income   and    expenditures 
(Table  1)       ^ 

Disposable  personal  income  per  capita 
(after  taxes)  reached  a  record  high  level 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1973.  For  the  first 
time  the  annual  rate  was  over  (4,000  per  per- 
son. Expenditures  for  food  per  capita  in 
1973  were  double  the  1950  rate  while  dis- 
posable personal  income  expanded  three  fold 
during  the  same  period. 

TABLF  l.-CONSUMER'S  PER  CAPITA  INCOME,  EXPEND- 
ITURES FOR  GOODS  AND  SERVICES  AND  FOOD  EXPEND- 
ITURES AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  INCOME 


Expenditures 

Food  expenditures 

Disposa- 

For 

lo  income 

Lle 

goods 
and 

persona 

For 

A 

Farm 

income 

services 

food 

lood 

onH 

Yea- 

(dollars) 

(dollars) 

(dollars) 

(percent) 

(:  ercent) 

I960.. 

1, 937. 1, 

1,800.0 

388.  C 

20.0 

19  I 

1961.. 

1, 984. : 

1,8^5.0 

392.0 

19.8 

18  K 

1962.. 

2.066.0 

1.903.0 

398.0 

19.3 

18  S 

1963   . 

2, 138. 0 

1,981.0 

404.0 

18.9 

18  "1 

1964.. 

2,  284. 0 

2,091. 

419.0 

18.4 

17  7 

196!).. 

2.137.0 

2,228.0 

442.0 

18.1 

17  ' 

1966.. 

2,605.0 

2, 372. 0 

473.0 

17.2 

16  3 

1967.. 

<:,  751.0 

2,476.0 

473.0 

17.2 

16  3 

1963--. 

2,946.0 

2,671.0 

497.0 

16.9 

15  9 

1969... 

3. 130. 0 

2,85..0 

524.0 

16.7 

15  6 

1970.. 

3.  358. 0 

3, 010. 0 

557.0 

16.6 

15  4 

1971... 

3.  595. 0 

3.211.0 

567. 

15.8 

14  9 

1972.. 

3.80/.0 

3. 453. 0 

597.0 

15.7 

(1 

1973... 

4.:»<.^ 

0 

632.0 

ir.6 

0 
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College  or  Agriculture 
AND  Biological  Sciences. 
Brookings,  S.  Dak.,  May  5, 1973. 
Mr.  AlHauffe 
Leola,  c!Ji. 

Dear  Mr.  Hauffe,  This  letter  responds  to 
your  inquiry  of  April  16,  1973.  We  have  as- 
sembled information  on  farmers'  and  con- 
sumers' prices  for  food  and  farm  inputs  from 
1950  to  1973.  We  are  also  Including  data  on 
personal  Incomes  of  the  farm  and  nonfarm 
population. 


Expenditures 

Food  expenditures 

Disposa- 
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to  income 
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services 

food 

food 
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(dollars) 
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rcent) 

1947.. 

1.178.0 

1.153.0 

303.. 

25.7 

?4  7 

1948   . 

1,  290.  0 

1, 184. 0 

316.0 

24.5 

?3  7 

1949.. 

1,  264.  0 

1. 185. 0 

30O.O 

23.8 

23  (1 

1950... 

1,  364.  u 

1. 259. 0 

303.0 

22.2 

21  .. 

1951... 

1, 468. 0 

1. 337. 0 

338.0 

23.0 

21  7 

195... . 

1,518.- 

1. 381. 0 

348.0 

23.  n 

21  4 

1953   . 

1,58  .0 

1,441.0 

347.0 

22.0 

20  ? 

1954.. 

1,585.0 

1,  -.56. 0 

348.0 

22.0 

19  9 

1955... 

1,666.0 

1,539.0 

351.0 

21.1 

19  3 

1956-. 

I,  743.  0 

1.  585. 0 

359.0 

20.6 

18  9 

1957... 

1,801.0 

1,643.0 

373.0 

20.7 

18  9 

1958... 

1,831.C 

1.666.0 

383.0 

20.9 

19,1 

1959.. 

1, 905. 0 

1. 758. 0 

386.0 

2r3 

18.9 

Note:  Compiled  from  Federal  and  State  official  date 
Source:  Economics  Department,  South  Dakota  State  University 
farmers;  wholesale,  and  consumers  prices 

FOR    FOOD 

During,  the  1950-1973  period  the  changes 

in  prices  ranked  as  follows : 

Percent 

Prices  paid  by  farmers 81.6 

Consumers'  prices  for  all  goods  and 
services  78.5 

Consumer  prices  for  all  foods  (includ- 
ing imported,  sea  foods,  and  meals 
away  from  home) 76.0 

Farm -Retail  Spread  (Marketing,  trans- 
portation, and  processing  cost  be- 
tween farm  and  consumer) 72.8 

Retail  store  prices  for  food  produced 
on  U.S.  farms 61.0 

Wholesale  prices  for  all  goods  and  serv- 
ices   5.3.7 

Prices  received  by  farmers 48.4 

Price  (farm  value)  of  food  at  the  farm.  48. 0 

P>rlces  paid  by  farmers,  consumers'  prices 
and  the  farm-retail  spread  advanced  steadily 
during  the  1950-73  period.  Prices  received  by 
farmers  for  all  products  and  for  food  were 
nearly  stable  from  1949  to  1969.  Their  in- 
crease for  the  entire  period  has  occurred  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years. 


TABLE  2.-FARMERS'.  WHOLESALE.  AND  CONSUMERS  PRICES,  1947-73 
11950=1001 


Received 

»y 

U.S.  farm 

Farm 

Farm- 

Received 

US  farm 

Farm 

Farm- 

by 

Paid  by 

Whole- 

Con- 

All 

originated 

value  of 

retail 

by 

Paid  by 

Whole- 

Con- 

All 

originated 

value  of 

retail 

Year 

farmers 

farmers 

sale 

sumers' 

food 

food 

food 

spread 

Year 

farmers 

farmers 

sale 

sumers' 

food 

lOOd 

food 

spread 

1947.. 

107.0 

93.8 

93.9 

92.8 

54.5 

98.9 

108.0 

J  90.7 

1961.. 

93.0 

118.0 

115.5 

122.7 

119.6 

113.8 

93.0 

132  4 

1948.. 

111.2 

101.6 

101.2 

too.o 

102.8 

106.5 

114.9    , 

f    98.9 

1962.. 

94.6 

119.9 

115.9 

123.6 

120.7 

114.9 

95.2 

132  6 

1949.. 

9&9 

98.0 

96.2 

99.0 

98.7 

89.6 

100.7  J 

100.6 

1963.. 

94.6 

121.9 

115.9 

138.1 

122.4 

114.7 

91  1 

135  9 

1950.. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

100.0 

100.  Of 

100.0 

1964.. 

91.9 

122.3 

115.8 

127.6 

124.0 

114.9 

90.8 

136  5 

1951.. 

117.1 

110.2 

111.4 

107.9 

111.1 

111.0 

'!i/ 

107.6 

1965.. 

96.1 

125.4 

118.1 

130.7 

126.7 

118.1 

100.2 

134.1 

1952.. 

111.6 

112.1 

108.3 

110.3 

113.2 

112.2 

Jff* 

112.7 

1966.. 

103.1 

130.5 

122.0 

134.8 

133.0 

124.4 

107.2 

139.7 

J953.. 

98.8 

108.2 

106.8  , 

111.1 

ni.4 

108.9 

-j».l 

114.0 

1967.. 

98.4 

133.6 

122.2 

138.7 

134.2 

123.1 

101.0 

143  0 

1954.. 

95.3 

108.6 

107.1  ^ 

111.7 

111.1 

106.9 

,/97.6 

115.3 

1968.. 

101.2 

138.7 

125.3 

144.5 

139.1 

127.6 

106.3 

146  4 

1955.. 

89.9 

107.8 

107.3 

111.2 

109.5 

105.1/ 

r     91.3 

117.5 

1969.. 

106.2 

145.7 

130.2 

152.3 

146.2 

134.3 

115.9 

150  8 

1956.. 

89.1 

108.6 

110.9 

112.3 

110.3 

lO^r 

90.4 

119.0 

1970.. 

108.5 

152.3 

135.0 

161.3 

154.2 

139.9 

115.2 

162.0 

«57.. 

91.1 

112.1 

114.1 

115.5 

114.0 

I0J3 

93.5 

123.5 

1971.. 

110.5 

137.5 

139.2 

168.2 

158.9 

142.5 

115.7 

166.5 

1958.. 

96.9 

114.8 

115.6 

117.1 

118.8 

115.6 

100.7 

128.9 

1972.. 

123.6 

169.1 

145.6 

173.8 

165.8 

149.3 

125.5 

170.4 

1959  , 

93.0 

116.4 

115.9 

119.4 

116.9 

112.9 

92.8 

130.9 

1973.. 

148.4 

181.6 

153.7 

178.5 

176.0 

161.0 

148.0 

172  8 

1960.. 

92.6 

117.2 

116.0 

121.  ( 

118.1 

113.4 

94.7 

130.2 

Note:  Compiled  from  Federal  and  State  official  data. 


income  op  the  farm  AND  NONFARM 
POPULATION 

Personal  Income  of  farm  population  from 
farm  sources  Includes  aU  Income  received 
by  farm  residents  from  nonfarm  sources  such 
as  wages  and  salaries  from  nonfarm  em- 
ployment, ncmfarm  business  and  professional 
Income,  rents  from  nonfarm  real  estate,  divi- 
dends, Inlerest,  royalties,  nnemployment 
cofnpensatlon  and  Social  Security  payments. 


Source:  Economics  Department.  South  Dakota  State  University. 


Personal  income  of  farm  population  from 
nonfarm  sources  includes  returns  from  farm- 
ing operations  to  resident  farm  operators 
for  their  capital,  labor  and  management, 
after  deduction  of  farm  production  expenses 
(there  Is  no  allowance  in  the  item  farm  pro- 
duction expenses  for  a  return  on  Investment 
in  farm  capital).  Also  Includes  farm  wages 
and  other  labor  income  received  by  hired 
farm-resident  workers. 

Disposable  personal  Income  is  personal  in- 
come after  deduction  of  taxes. 


Personal  income  of  the  farm  population 
has  Increased  from  67.7  per  cent  to  82.9  per 
cent  of  personal  income  of  the  nonfarm 
population  since  1950.  This  rise  has  occurred 
mainly  because  of  the  rapid  Increase  in  in- 
come of  the  farm  population  from  nonfarm 
sources.  Prom  1950  to  1972,  personal  income 
of  the  farm  population  from  nonfarm 
sources  rose  5.4  times,  personal  income  of 
the  farm  population  increased  2.7  times,  and 
personal  income  of  the  nonfarm  Increased 
2.6  times. 
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<        ' 
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Personal  income  of  farm  population 


Disposable  personal 
income 


Year 


From 

farm 

sowtes 

(dollars) 


From 

nonfarm 

sources 

(dollars) 


From  all 

sowces 

(dollars) 


Farm 

population 

CMIars) 


Nonfarm 

population 

(dollars) 


Farm  as  a 
percentage 
of  nonfarm 

(percent) 


1947... 
19«..- 
1949... 
1959... 
1951... 
1952... 
1J53... 
1J54... 
1955... 
1956... 
1»... 
IKt... 
IW... 


613.0 
737.0 
549.0 
612.0 
740.0 
706.0 
672.0 
658.0 
597.0 
600.0 
625.0 
747.0 
664.0 


205.0 
239.0 
256.0 
272.0 
297.0 
309.0 
324.0 
312.0 
325.0 
352.0 
375.0 
390.0 
425.0 


818.0 

976.0 

805.0 

884.0 

1, 037. 0 

1,015.0 

996.0 

940.0 

922.0 

952.0 

1,000.0 

1.137.0 

1.089.0 


774.0 

1.267.0 

913.0 

1,365.0 

758.0 

1,362.0 

841.0 

1.458.0 

990.0 

1.548.0 

952.0 

1.609.0 

918.0 

1.677.0 

886.0 

1,678.0 

854.0 

1,772.0 

885.0 

1.850.0 

927.0 

1.902.0 

1,062.0 

1.915.0 

1.001.0 

1,998.0 

61.1 
66.9 
55.7 
57.7 
64.0 
59.2 
54.7 
52.8 
48.2 
47.8 
48.7 
55.5 
50.1 


Yaat 


Personal  income  of  farm  population 

From  From 

farm  nonfarm  From  all 

sources  sovrces  sources 

(dollars)  (dollars)  (dollars) 


1960  ....  737.0  458.0  1.195.0 

1961   824.0     509.0  1,333.0 

1961 856.0     573.0  1.429.0 

1963  ....  906.0  637.0  1.543.0 

1964       875.0  718.0  1,593.0 

1965"    .      ..  1.0%.0  812.0  1.908.0 

1966"  .  1.243.0  903.0  2,146.0 

1967""        ..  1,209.0  1,001.0  2,210.0 

1968"  ..  1,266.0  1,137.0  2,403.0 

1969"      1.442.0  1.231.0  2,673.0 

1970"  "     .  -.  1,546.0  1,357.0  2,903.0 

1971  "        ....  1.651.0  1.478.0  3,129.0 

1972 0  0  0 


Disposable  personal 

income 

Farm  as  a 

Farm 

Nonfarm 

percentage 

population 
(dollars) 

population 
(dollars) 

of  nonfarm 

(percent) 

1,100.0 

2,017.0 

54.5 

1.226.0 

2, 050. 0 

59.8 

1,308.0 

2.128.0 

61.5 

1,410.0 

2.193.0 

64.3 

1,402. 0 

2.343.0 

62.4 

1,772.0 

2.481.0 

71.4 

1,985.0 

2.643.0 

75.1 

2, 032. 0 

2.791.0 

72.8 

2. 200. 0 

2.985.0 

73.7 

2. 406. 0 

3.169.0 

75.  t 

2,600.0 

3,404.0 

76.4 

2,832.0 

3,662.0 

78.0 

3,179.0 

3.837.0 

82.9 

Note:  Compiled  from  Federal  and  State  official  data. 


PRICES  PAID  BT  FARMERS 

The  following  ranking  shows  the  changes 
in  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  items  used  In 
fwm  production  since  1950. 

Percent 

Interest  payable  per  acre 788 

Taxes  payable  per  acre 347 


Source:  Economics  Department,  South  Dakota  State  University. 


Wage  rates  for  hired  farm  labor 191 

Farm  Machinery 134 

Motor  Vehicles 88 

Building  and  fencing  materials 74 

Autos  and  auto  supplies 70 

Livestock  (mainly  feeder  Uvestock) 65 

Feed    - —  *1 


TABLE  4.- PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 
11950=1001 


Seed  — 89 

Motor  supplies 38 

Farm  supplies 28 

Fertilizer 9 

(A  new  survey  of  fertilizer  price  in  April 
may  show  considerable  change.) 


Ytar 


Feed       Livestock 


Mvtor 
supplies 


Motor 
vehicles 


Farm 
machinery 


Building 

Farm    and  fencing 

tMpplies       materials 


Fertilizer 


Seed 


A«tos  and 

auto 

supplies 


Interest 
payable 
per  acre 


Taxes 
payable 
per  acre 


Wage  rates 

for  kirvd 

farm  labor 


1947 

1»« 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953. 

1954 

1955 

1955 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960. 

19U 

1962........ 

ISB... 

19S4 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968. 

1969. 

19IB. 

1971 

1J72 

W3. 


112.4 

119.0 

9&1 

100.0 

112.4 

119.5 

108.1 

107.6 

100.5 

96.1 

9Sl7 

94.3 

91.8 

92.4 

93.3 

94.3 

98.6 

97.6 

98.6 

103.3 

101.0 

96.7 

97.6 

102.9 

105.7 

106.2 

141.0 


77.6 
96.3 
85.6 
100.0 
121.9 
102.2 
73.6 
75.1 
73.9 
68.7 
77.1 
94.  S 
94.5 
89. 1 
88.8 
92.3 
87.3 
77.6 
85.6 
95.3 
92.5 
96.8 
108.5 
111.9 
116.9 
136.3 
165.4 


86.6 
96.6 
98.0 
100.0 
104.7 
105.4 
107.4 
108.7 
110.1 
112.1 
116.1 
115.4 
116.1 
117. 4 
118.1 
116.8 
117.4 
I16.S 
118.1 
118.8 
121.  S 
123.  S 
127.5 
13a  2 
137.6 
138.3 
1313 


81.3 
9a9 
100.0 
100.0 
106.9 
111.9 
110.9 
110.9 
111.9 
114.7 
123.4 
128.7 
132.8 
131.3 

13a  0 

135.3 
139.7 
141.9 
145.0 
150.0 
ISS16 
164.1 
170.3 
177.2 
192.2 
198.1 
198.1 


74.9 
87.3 
98.2 
100.0 
108.0 
112.0 
113.1 
113.5 
113.5 
117.8 
123.6 
128.7 
134.5 
138.5 
142.2 
144.7 
147.3 
150.5 
154.9 
160.7 
168. 0 
176.0 
185.1 
195.3 
214.5 
224.4 
234.2 


89.9 
96.5 
99.6 
100.0 
106.9 
113.4 
110.5 
106.9 
104.9 
105.3 
106.1 
106.9 
106.1 
106.1 
107.3 
107.3 
107.7 
108.5 
109.3 
109.7 
110.9 
113.0 
US.  8 
118.2 
123.5 
127.5 
127.  S 


88.8 
98.7 
97.4 
100.0 
110.9 
111.5 
112.5 
111.5 
114.1 
118.9 
122.8 
123.4 
126.0 
126.0 
125.3 
125.0 
124.7 
124.4 
125.3 
127.9 
13a  4 
138.1 
148.7 
15a  3 
166.3 
174.4 
174.4 


93.1 
101.4 
104.2 
100.0 
105.6 
108.3 
109.0 
109.7 
107.6 
105.6 

ioa3 

106.3 
105.6 
105.6 
106.9 
106.3 
105.6 
104.9 
105.6 
105.6 
106.3 
102.8 
98.6 
102.8 
107.6 
109.0 
109.0 


99.1 

115.4 

104.4 

100.0 

102.2 

115.4 

105.3 

98.2 

103.1 

91.2 

94.3 

93.0 

88.6 

92.5 

91.7 

95.2 

101.3 

100.4 

103.9 

101.8 

103.5 

109.6 

111.4 

116.2 

124.1 

131.1 

1316 


83.9 
92.9 
98.8 
100.0 
105.1 
111.0 
113.0 
115.0 
116.9 
Ills 
124.4 
126.4 
129.9 
1213 
125.6 
127.6 
129.5 
13a  3 
131.1 
132.7 
13&2 
143.3 
1410 
154.3 
166.1 
169.7 
1617 


85.4 
87.6 
92.1 

loao 
iiai 

121.3 
131.  S 
140.4 
152.8 
169.7 
187.6 
204.5 
224.7 
2413 
27L9 
301.1 
337.1 
380.9 
430.3 
482.0 
537.1 
589.9 
639.3 
686.5 
739.3 
811.2 
887.6 


74.1/ 

86.2 

93.1 
100.0 
104.7 
109.4 
114.1 
120.0 
125l9 
135.0 
144.4 
154.4 
166.2 
1814 
193.1 
205.0 
212.8 
221.9 
236.2 
255.9 
277.  S 
8014 
342.8 
372.2 
40a3 
420.6 
447.2 


916 

104.0 
101.2 
1010 

uao 

1114 

1217 

120.0 

121.4 

126.1 

131.3 

135.1 

144.0 

1415 

1518 

155.3 

159.3 

1611 

171.3 

184.7- 

1913 

215.8 

2J7.6 

254.8 

272.0 

283.1 

2N.1 


Note:  Compiled  from  Federal  and  State  official  data. 


CHOICE    BEEF    AND    PORK    PRICES 

The  retail  price  of  beef  Is  a  weighted  aver- 

Hrlce  of  retail  cuts  from  Choice  beef  car- 
The  gross  farm  value  Is  payment  to 
it  for  quantity  of  Choice  steer  equiv- 
alent to  1  pound  of  retail  cuts  sold  to  con- 
sumers— 2.12  pounds  in  1949-51,  gradually 
Increased  to  2JI8  pounds  from  1962  on.  The 
byproduct  allowance  Is  the  portion  of  gross 
farm  value  attributed  to  edible  and  Inedible 
byproducts. 

The  retail  price  of  work  is  a  weighted  aver- 
age price  of  loin  cuts;  ham  (whole,  center 
slices,    butts,    and    shank    ends);    picnics 


Soorce:  Economics  Department,  Soirtti  Dakota  StMe  Oi»i»«rsilf. 


(smoked):  butts;  qjareribs;  bacon  squares; 
sausage;  neckbones;  fM'efeet;  and  pigtails. 
The  gross  farm  value  is  payment  to  farmer 
for  quantity  of  live  hog  equivalent  to  1 
pound  of  pork  sold  to  consumers — 2.13 
pounds  In  January-June  1949,  gradually  de- 
creased to  1.97  pounds  in  1969.  The  byprod- 
uct allowance  Is  the  portion  of  gross  farm 
value  attributed  to  lard  and  other  edible  and 
inedible  byproducts. 

The  net  farm  value  is  gross  farm  value 
minus  byproduct  allowance. 

The  rise  of  54.6  cents  per  pound  In  the  re- 
tail price  of  choice  beef  from  1960  to  1973 


is  a  percentage  increase  of  73  per  cent.  This 
change  compares  with  an  Increase  of  78.8 
per  cent  for  all  goods  and  services  and  an  in- 
crease of  76  i>er  cent  for  all  food  during  the 
same  period. 

The  retail  price  of  pork  increased  44.3 
cents  per  pound  from  1950  to  1973.  This  rise 
in  retail  pork  prices  was  82.3  per  cent.  The 
percentage  change  from  1950  to  1973  In  the 
component  of  the  retail  price  (net  farm 
value)  going  to  the  farmer  was  58  per  cent 
for  choice  beef  and  85  per  cent  for  pork. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  E.  Olsoit, 
Associate  Pro/estor. 


N 
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TABLE  5.-CH0ICE  BEEF-RETAIL  PRICE.  FARM-RETAIL  SPREAD,  NET  FARM  VALUE,  BYPRODUCT  ALLOWANCE,  GROSS  FARM  VALUE,  AND  PRICE  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS  FOR  BEEF  CAHLE 

IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA 


Prices 

; 

* 

received  by 

South 

Choice  beef 

Dakota 

Choice  beef 

Retail  price 

Farm-retail 

net  farm 

byproduct 

Gross  farm 

farmers  for 

Retail  price 

Farm-retail 

net  farm 

per  pound 

spread 

value 

illowance 

value 

beel  cattle 

per  pound 

spread 

value 

Year 

(eentJ) 

(cents) 

(cents) 

(cents) 

(cents) 

(cents) 

Year 

(cents) 

(cents) 

(cents) 

1949 

67.8 

IS.  7 

49.1 

5.8 

54.9 

20.0 

1962 

81.7 

26.5 

55.2 

1950 

74.6 

19.4 

55.2 

6.7 

61.9 

23.9 

1963 

78.5 

30.1 

48.4 

1951 

87^3 

20.3 

67.0 

8.6 

75.6 

29.7 

1964 

76.5 

30.3 

46.2 

1952 

85.7 

22.7 

63.0 

5.8 

68.8 

24.9 

1965 

88.1 

28.3 

51.8 

1953 

68.4 

23.1 

45.3 

4.6 

49.9 

17.0 

1966 

82.4 

30.1 

52.3 

1954 

67.8 

21.4 

46.4 

4.4 

50.8 

16.9 

1967. 

82.6 

29.6 

53.0 

1955 

66.8 

22.4 

44.4 

4.1 

48.5 

16.1 

1968 

86.6 

29.9 

56.7 

1956 

65.4 

23.2 

42.2 

4.1 

46.3 

15.2 

1969 

96.2 

34.0 

62.2 

1957 

69.9 

24.5 

45.4 

4.4 

49.8 

17.4 

1970 

98.6 

37.1 

61.5 

1958 

80.2 

26.2 

54.0 

5.0 

59.0 

22.4 

1971. 

104.3 

36.4 

67.9 

1959 

82.0 

27.6 

54.4 

5.5 

59.9 

23.0 

1972 

113.8 

41.3 

72.5 

1960 

80.2 

28.1 

52.1 

4.6 

56.7 

21.1 

1973 

129.2 

41.8 

87.4 

1961 

78.4 

29.6 

48.8 

4.8 

53.6 

20.9 

Prices 

received  by 

South 

Dakota 

farmers  lor 

Byproduct 
allowance 

Gross  farm 

value 

beef  cattle 

(cents) 

(cents) 

(cents) 

4.9 

60.1 

22.4 

4.2 

52.6 

20.8 

4.1 

50.3 

18.7 

4.7 

56.5 

20.5 

5.3 

57.3 

22.8 

4.0 

57.0 

22.7 

3.8 

60.5 

24.0 

4.7 

66.9 

26.5 

4.8 

66.3 

27.2 

4.5 

72.4 

29.3 

7.4 

79.9 

33.8 

9.4 

96.8 

43.2 

Note:  Compiled  from  Federal  and  Stale  official  data. 


Source:  Economics  Department,  South  Dakota  State  University. 


TABLE  6. -PORK-RETAIL  PRICE,  FARM-RETAIL  SPREAD    NET  FARM  VALUE,  BYPRODUCT  ALLOWANCE,  GROSS  FARM  VALUE,  AND  PRICE  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS  FOR 

HOGS  IN    SOUTH  DAKOTA 


Retail 

price 

per  pound 

Year 

(cents) 

1949 

54.5 

1950...... 

53.8 

1951 

57.8 

1952 

56.2 

1953 

62.1 

1954 

63.4 

1955 

53.6 

1956 

51.4 

1957 

1958 

'.'.'.'.            6T8 

1959 

56.3 

1960 

55.9 

1961 

58.4 

Farm- 
retail 
spread 
(centsV 


Net  farm 

value 

(cents) 


Byproduct 

allowance 

(cents) 


Gioss 

farm 

value 

(cents) 


Pricss 

received 

by  South 

Dakota 

farmers 

for  hogs 

(cents) 


Year 


Retail 

price 

per  pound 

(cents) 


Faini- 

retail 

spread 

(cents) 


Net  farm 

value 

(cents) 


Byproduct 

allowance 

(cents) 


Gross 

farm 

value 

(cents) 


Pi  ices 

received 

by  South 

Dakota 

farmers 

lor  hogs 

(cents) 


Note:  Compiled  from  Federal  and  Slate  ofTicial  data. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

The  statement  just  made  by  the  dls- 
tingxiished  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN)  is  an  eloquent  one,  but 
I  am  not  sure  that  his  arguments  are 
always  logically  consistent.  He  did  con- 
cede that  this  program  will  either  cost 
the  consumer  or  cost  him  indirectly  in 
the  form  of  taxes,  if  prices  go  below  the 
target  price  structure. 

I  want  to  see  our  farmers  get  a  good 
income.  I  want  to  see  the  consumers  pay- 
ing fair  prices.  I  want  to  see  those  who 
raise  poultry,' those  who  need  feed  grain 
for  their  cattle,  paying  a  decent  price 
for  it. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  need  to 
liberate  agriculture  and  give  it  the  flexi- 
bility to  allow  the  farmer  to  move  his 
acreage  to  those  crops  in  response  to 
demand. 

We  have  heard  all  kinds  of  startling 
statements  about  food  shortages,  and 
sections  of  the  American  population  go- 
ing hungry.  That  is  pure  nonsense. 

If  there  is  a  shortage  and  prices  go  up, 
if  prices  go  up  there  is  then  the  Incentive 
not  only  of  larger  incomes  for  the  farm- 
ers, but  also  the  incentive  to  grow  more 
so  that  the  shortages  will  be  eliminated 
and  a  greater  profit  balance  struck. 

I  have  tried  to  emphasize  In  my  re- 
marks directed  to  my  amendment  that 
it  was  not  designed  to  strip  the  agricul- 
tural community  of  each  and  every  pro- 
tection. Of  course  not.  We  have,  in  fact, 


Source:  Economics  Department,  South  Dakota  Stale  University. 


the  no-recourse  loan  system  which  Is 
designed  to  give  farmers  flexibility  to  tide 
them  over  situations  of  temporary  sur- 
pluses and  to  enable  them  to  be  guar- ' 
anteed  a  basic  bottom  price  for  their 
commodities. 

If  that  loan  level  is  no  longer  realistic, 
let  us  address  ourselves  to  that  problem 
and  see  to  it  that  it  is  raised  to  the  point 
where  it  performs,  in  fact,  its  fimction 
of  giving  the  farm  communities  the  mini- 
mum assurance  that  will  justify  their 
being  allowed  to  raise  crops. 

We  also  hear  a  great  deal  about  the 
flight  from  the  farm,  the  disappearance 
of  the  small  farm  in  America.  This  is  the 
same  kind  of  phenomenon  we  have  seen 
with  regard  to  small  tailor  shops  going 
out  of  business,  or  cobblers  going  out  of 
business,  because  we  were  able  to  be  pro- 
ductive and  do  things  on  a  larger  scale 
which  requires  more  capital,  requires  a 
larger  acre&ge. 

It  requiies  all  sorts  of  things  that 
tend  to  encourage  the  grouping  together 
of  acreage.  This  is  part  of  the  miracle 
that  has  made  it  possible  for  5  percent 
of  our  population  to  feed  the  other  95 
percent  and  many  foreigners  as  well. 

I  think  we  should  also  imderstand  that 
as  production  increases,  we  will  be  seeing 
a  greater  efficiency  per  imit  of  produc- 
tion. Historically,  thLs  in  our  system  has 
been  divided,  through  the  market 
mechanLsm,  between  the  producer  and 
the  consumer. 

If  we  had  to  pay  for  a  Chevrolet  today 


based  on  production  methods  of  30  or  40 
years  ago,  no  American  could  afford  a 
Chevrolet.  But  what  has  happened? 
Through  economy,  through  efficiency, 
through  larger  scale  operations,  we  have 
been  able  to  increase  the  quality  of  the 
product  disproportionate  to  the  Increase 
in  price. 

The  same  advantage  of  a  free  eco- 
nomic system  ought  to  continue  to  be 
made  available  to  the  American  people. 

We  have  heard  the  statement  that 
there  is  not  adequate  protection.  But,  as 
I  said  earlier,  let  us  provide  that  protec- 
tion, not  by  seizing  on  what  has  been  a 
rather  high  price — I  do  not  begrudge  the 
farmer  that  price — but  using  that  as  a 
norm,  instead  of  recognizing  that  there 
ought  to  be  fluctuation.  Frankly,  if  this 
system  is  so  desirable,  I  cannot  see  why 
it  is  not  extended  to  lettuce  growers, 
apple  gi'owers,  sheep  growers,  and  so 
forth  down  the  line. 

Also,  why  should  it  not  be  extended  to 
any  other  area  of  our  e(:onomy  where 
there  is  risk-taking,  where  some  element 
is  having  its  problems?  If  it  is  a  sound 
system  to  encourage  and  maintain  a 
source  of  supply  for  the  benefit  of  the 
coimtry  as  a  whole,  why  should  we  not, 
for  example,  extend  It  to  oil  and  gas 
producers?  We  are  running  into  real 
shortages  in  these  two  commodities  in 
this  country,  which  cannot  be  said  at  the 
present  time  in  terms  of  agriculture, 
which  can  respond  by  bringing  more 
acreage  into  production. 
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Perhaps  we  should  adopt  this  prin- 
ciple and  state  that  each  will  have  a 
target  price  of  $5  for  a  barrel  of  oil  and 
50  cents  for  a  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas 
and  let  the  taxpayers  subsidize  the  dif- 
ference. It  certainly  would  stimulate 
production. 

I  say  that  this  is  an  unnecessary  prin- 
ciple, a  dangerous  principle,  one  that 
should  not  be  adopted,  especially  at  a 
time  when  we  have  seen  American  agri- 
culture emerge  from  the  historic  period 
that  gave  rise  to  the  special  protections 
and  controls  that  have  in  many  ways 
hobbled  it  over  the  years.  I  say  the  time 
is  now  to  begin  ^o-niQve  into  the  position 
where  the  genius  of  the  American  farmer 
can  have  the  fullest  possible  play  in  the 
utilization  of  his  assets  in  order  to  meet 
most  efficiently  the  growing  and  grow- 
ing demands,  both  here  and  abroad. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Has  the  Senator 
from  New  Yorlc  completed  his  argument? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  said  that  I  am  re- 
serving the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yieM? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  desire? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Five  or  10  minutes.  I  won- 
der whether  we  might  have  a  quorimi 
call.  I  am  waiting  for  some  material. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  have  a 
very  brief  quorum  call,  without  the  time 
being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered.         , 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  ca''l  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nav.s  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  without  the 
time  being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorumr 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
\  leld  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
<«'.vr  from  Kansas. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  take  this 
time  to  express  my  opposition  to  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York.  As  I  stated  earlier  in 
the  debate,  the  so-called  target  price 
concept  was  the  result  of  considerable 
discussion  in  the  committee  during  lit- 
erally weeks  of  hearings.  We  pointed 
up  the  urgency  of  having  farm  legisla- 
tion passed  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  there  are 
efforts  underway  in  the  House  to  move 
quickly  on  at  least  a  portion  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  and  it  is  possible  that  for  once, 
for  the  first  time  in  many,  many  years, 
there  might  be  a  farm  bill  enacted  be- 
fore farmers  in  States  like  mine,  the 
State  of  Kansas  will  know  the  provi- 
sions of  the  new  farm  bill  before  they 
have  planted  their  winter  wheat. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  objective, 
necessarily,  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  In  fact,  I  believe  the  so-called 
tTrget  price  concept  can  achieve  the  dual 
objective  of  more  flexibility  for  the  farm- 
er, with  more  decisionmaking  by  the 
farmer,  and  at  less  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
fcr.T,.ka  pointed  out  in  his  opening  state- 
ment, this  is  a  so-called  risk  sharing  and 
benefit  sharing  program,  and  if  the  pro- 
jections of  the  experts  in  the  USDA  are 
accurate  there  will  be  benefit  with  no 
cost  to  the  Government,  but  if  they  are 
not  accurate  we  in  the  committee  felt 
they  could  very  properly  share  some  of 
the  risks  and  burdens. 

Also  I  would  like  to  annoimce  at  this 
time  that  I  intend  to  offer  amendment . 
No.  186,  which  would  restore  a  portion 
of  the  rural  environmental  assistance 
progiam — REAP — program.  To  give 
some  background,  it  is  well  to  point  out 
that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
terminated  the  REAP  program  last  De- 
cember 22,  1972.  That  was  followed  by 
the  passage  of  H.R.  2107,  which  man- 
dated the  .expenditure  of  REAP  fimds, 
and  that  bill  was  passed  by  the  House 
and  the  Senate. 

Since  that  time,  there  has  been  con- 
sideration of  the  report  from  the  joint 
conference  committee,  and  this  final  ac- 
tion of  the  conference  committee  has 
been  delayed  because  of  the  feeling  that 
a  veto,  which  probably  will  come,  would 
probably  be  sustained.  So  we  are  at  an 
impasse  where  the  conference  report  Is 
still  pending  consideration  by  the  House. 
However,  there  is  a  strong  feeling  it  may 
never  be  considered  by  the  House. 

In  the  meantime,  all  REAP  programs 
are  suspended  and  this  includes  cost- 
sharing  in  the  construction  of  water  re- 
tention dams,  terracing,  and  other  one- 
time permanent  type  practices.  Many 
watershed  plans  are  contingent  on  the 
use  of  the  REAP  program  for  their  run- 
off control  with  these  measures. 

Much  of  the  objections  to  REAP  by 
this  adn^nistration  and  the  past  three 
administrations  has  been  the  annual  re- 
petitive or  production  type  practices, 
such  as  liming,  tree  planting,  seeding, 
mulching,  and  so  forth.  They  are  prac- 
tices that  enhance  production  of  crops 
in  some  u.ses;  however,  they  also  are  of 


great  value  in  establishing  a  permanent 
cover  to  control  erosion. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendmeint  would 
limit  cost  sharing  to  50  percent  for 
approved  practices.  Plans  will  be 
approved  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Board  and  coordinated  with  the  appro- 
priate local  or  area  committee.  Plant- 
ing trees,  the  liming,  and  other  prac- 
tices would  be  authorized  as  long  a.s  they 
were  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
permanent  cover  or  other  fimction  as 
part  of  a  Soil  Conservation  Ser'/ice 
approved  permanent  practice.  Cost  esti- 
mates for  this  reduced  program  are 
approximately  $70  million  compared 
with  $140  million  required  if  the  entire 
program  were  reinstituted. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  a  good 
program.  It  is  a  program  established  by 
Congress  in  1935.  The  first  appropria- 
tion was  made  for  fiscal  year  1937.  Its 
name  was  changed  from  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  or  ACP,  to 
the  rural  environmental  assistance  pro- 
gram or  REAP  on  January  6,  1971. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  budget  estimates,  appro- 
priations, and  program  levels  for  the 
years  1960  through  fiscal  year  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Budget 

Appro- 

Program 

estimate 

piiation 

Icve. 

I960 

103 

25..  0 

250.  C 

1961 

100 

250.0 

250.0 

1962 

150 

250.0 

250.0 

1963 

ISO 

250.0 

250.0 

19  4 

150 

250.0 

250.0 

1965 

120 

220.0 

220.0 

1966 

120 

22..  0 

22  .0 

1967 

100 

220. 

220. 

1958 

iOt 

220.0 

195.5 

1969 

100 

195.5 

195.., 

1970 

'■  0 

195.5 

185.  C 

1971 

1 

♦195.5 

150.  n 

1972 

140 

195.  S 

195.5 

1973 

l-,0 

225.. 

•- 140.0 

•  The  oiigina  {request  was  {100.000.000.  II  was  amended  to  0. 
'  Piogram  teiminated  Dec.  22,  1972. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all  I  wish  to  express  my  vigorous  op- 
position to  the  amendment  that  has  been 
presented  by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

1  think  it  would,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, end  the  farm  program.  That  is 
re.Tlly  what  it  would  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  have 
expired. 

Mr.  T.\LMADGE  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
ondly, as  was  so  well  pointed  out.  the 
target  price  system  is  possibly  the  best 
sjstem  we  have  been  able  to  fashion 
thus  far.  It  places  great  emphasis  on  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  give  us  ac- 
curate and  prompt  projections,  so  th't 
acreage  can  be  adjusted  to  meet  needed 
supply.  If  the  pepartmenfs  estimates  re- 
lating to  acreage  and  supply  are  any- 
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wheie  near  accurate,  then  the  cost  to 
the  Government  is  nothing  or  negligible. 
l£  is  entirely  possible  in  the  coming  year 
iliat  the  cost  will  be  practically  negligible 
because  of  the  high  demand  for  agricul- 
ture products.  Thcii^fore,  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate overwhelmingly  rejects  the  amend- 
m?nt  before  as. 

Second,  I  wLsh  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  that  I  recosnize  the  prob- 
lems we  aie  having  with  tile  REAP  pro- 
ytram.' While  I  have  teen  a  strong  sup- 
porter for  the  program  as  it  is  or  should 
be  operative,  I  am  hopeful  we  can  get 
something  going.  I  think  the  Senator's 
approach  offers  us  a  chance  to  get  some 
kind  of  rural  environmental  assistance 
program  imderway,  not  as  large  as  I 
would  lilie  and  I  am  .<iure  not  as  large 
as  the  Senator  from  Kansas  would  like, 
but  I  believe  it  offers  something,  and  I 
intend  to  support  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  comment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne>- 
sota.  It  does  give  us  something  to  stait' 
on.  I  think  it  is  hopeful  we  can  secure 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  later. 

With  respect  to  the  amendment  of  the  ' 
Senator  from  New  York,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  as  of  yesterday  the  USDA 
indicated  no  objection  to  the  target  price 
concept  The  objection,  if  any,  of  the 
USDA  is  the  price  established,  the  so- 
called  target  price.  I  am  of  the.  opinion, 
since  the  administration  now  seems  to 
have  clianged  its  position  on  the  so- 
called  target  price  concept-^\ve  are  not 
really  arguing  about  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  because  I 
assiune  it  is  an  amendment  suggested  by 
the  administration — and,  if  they  have 
now  changed  their  position,  it  seems  to 
me  the  only  dispute  would  be  as  to 
whether  the  price  for  wheat  should  be, 
for  example,  $2.20  or  $2.50,  or  whether 
it  should  be,  for  example,  $1.53  for  com, 
or  some  other  price  for  com. 

So  I  would  hope,  notwithstanding  the 
sincere  efforts  of  the  Senator  from  New 
'York,   that  his   amendment  would  be 
defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TALMAIXjE.  Mi-.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  my  time  and  vote, 
if  the  Senator  from  New  York  is. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  charge- 
able to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  BUCKT.KY.  On  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  • 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wltfiout 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  my  time  and 
,    proceed  to  a  vote,  If  the  Senator  from 
New  York  Is. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time.  '  ■ 


P\LMADGE.    Mr.  President.    I 
:  my  time. 
RESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
imendment  has  been  yielded 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (No.  188),  as  modified.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

ISi:  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  tlie  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBEiGHT)  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  BiDEN)  are  neces^rily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  is  absent  on 
ofTicial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FuLBsiGHT)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Scott)   is  detained  on  oflBcial  business. 

The  re.sult  v;as  announced — yeas  14, 
nays  80,  as  follows: 


[No.  176  Leg.) 

YEAS— 14 

Bean 

Mathias 

Roth 

Buciaey 

Pastore 

Saxbe 

Case 

Pell 

Tart 

Dominlck 

Percy 

Welcker 

Gold  water 

Rlbicoff 
N.AYS— 80 

Abourezk 

Ervin 

McGovern 

Aiken 

Pannln 

Mclntyre 

AOen 

Pone 

Magiiuson 

Baker 

Gravel 

Mannaeld 

Bartlett 

cnflin 

Meu^olf 

Bayh 

Gurney 

Mon^le 

BftUmon 

Hansen 

MontoVa 

Bennett 

Hart 

Moas    \ 

Beotsen 

Hartlce 

Nclso^ 
Nunn''^ 

BlWe 

Haskell 

Brock 

Hatfield 

PacRwood 

Brooke 

Hathaway 

Pearson 

BurtUck 

Helms 

Proxmlre 

BjTd. 

Holllngs 

Randolph 

Harry  P ,  Jr. 

Hruska 

Schwelker 

Byrd,  Robegt  C.  Huddleston 

aMrtt.  Pa. 

Cannon 

Hughes 

Soarkman 

ChUea 

Humphrey 

Stafford 

Church 

Inouye   ■ 

Stevena 

Clark 

Jackson 

Stevenson 

cook 

Javits 

Symington 

Cranston 

Johnston 

Talmadge 

Cxirtla 

Kennedy 

Thurmond 

Dole 

liOn? 

Tower 

Domenlcl 

McClRlIan 

TUnney 

Eagleton 

McCliiro 

WU)  tarns 

Eastland 

McGee 

Young 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Biden 

PulbrlKht 

Rcott.  V». 

Cotton 

Mufikle 

Stenuls 

So  Mr.  Buckley's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  1 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

"Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
amendment  No.  191  at  the  desk.  I  ask 
that  It  be  stated. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  read. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  10,  line  19.  strike  out  aU  through 

page  12,  line  8,  and  renumber  the  succeeding 

pirasTiplis  accordingly. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
yiald? 

Ux.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  agreeable  to 
the  Senator  to  shox-ten  the  time  on  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
feci  that  the  amendment  would  requii-e 
much  time.  I  have  three  amendments — 
Nos.  19a,  191,  and  192.  In  order  to  move 
the  bill  toward  final  p.issage,  obviously 
if  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
conmiittce  will  accept  any  of  the  amend- 
ments, there  will  be  no  need  for  rollcall 
votes.  If  the  chaii'man  objects  to  that, 
would  he  be  willing  to  limit  the  time  to 
20  minutes  on  each  amendment? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  on  each  of  three 
amendments  to  be  proposed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  there  be 
a  limitation  of  40  minutes,  20  minutes  to 
a  side. 

Did  the  Senator  say  20  minutes  to  an 
amendment? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Twenty  minutes  on  each 
amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided— 10  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
modify  my  unanimous  consent  request 
accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  that 
for  all  three  amendments? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Twenty  minutes  for  each 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
would  it  be  agreeable  to  Senators  to  limit 
the  time  on  each  rollcall  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  to  10  minutes? 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  certainly  accept- 
able to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

1  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  time 
on  each  rollcall  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day  be  limited  to  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— will  a  notice  go  out  to  the  various 
ofiBces? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  warning 
bell  will  be  sounded  after  2V2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  very  sim- 
ply, amendment  No.  191,  a  copy  of  which 
is  on  the  desk  of  each  Senator,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
It  strikes  the  language  in  the  bill  begin- 
ning on  line  19,  page  10,  through  line  8. 
on  page  12.  This  is  the  section  of  the  bill 
that  prohibits  the  quantity  of  dairy  im- 
ports which  may  be  imported  in  any  cal- 
endar ye*r  for  food  use  from  exceeding 

2  percent  of  the  total  annual  consump- 
tion of  dairy  products  in  the  preceding 
calendar  year,  except  that  the  President 
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may  increase  the  total  quantity  which 
may  be  imported  if  he  determines  that 
such  increases  are  required  by  overriding 
economic  or  national/jecurity  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

Dairy  products  included  in  the  import 
quotas  would  include  fh-st,  all  forms  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  butterfat,  milk- 
solids-not-fat,  and  any  combination  or 
mixture  thereof;  second,  any  articles, 
compound,  or  mixture  containing  5  per- 
cent or  more  of  butterfat,  or  milk-solids- 
not  fat,  or  any  combination  of  the  two: 
and  third,  casein,  caseinates.  lactose,  and 
other  derivatives  of  milk,  butterfat,  or 
milk-solids-not-fat,  if  imported  com- 
mercially for  any  fcxxi  use.  Dairy  prod- 
ucts would  not  include  those  daii-y  prod- 
ucts for  industrial  use — not  to  be  used 
as  an  ingredient  of  food,  or  articles  not 
normally  considered  to  be  dairy  products, 
such  as  candy,  bakery  goods,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  five  major  ob- 
jections to  this  section  of  S.  1888. 

FOOD    VERSUS    INDUSTRIAI.   TTSES 

The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  points 
out  to  me  that  there  is  very  likely  to  be 
confusion  between  food  use  and  indus- 
trial use  of  dairy  products.  Some  dai:-y 
products  are  used  for  both  puiposes  and 
final  usage  is  not  known  at  the  time  of 
importation.  Thus,  the  administering 
authorities  would  either  have  to  assume 
that  all  imports  of  such  articles  were  for 
food  use,  or,  alternatively,  set  up  policing 
machinery  to  check  on  declared  inten- 
tions of  industrial  use. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  Department  has  also  informed  me 
that  controls  established  under  the  pro- 
ed  legislation  would  be  extremely 
difiQcuIt  to  administer.  The  new  law 
would  require  the  extension  of  import 
quotas  to  cover  all  dairy  products.  Tlie 
new  feature  of  linking  the  permissible 
import  total  to  the  preceding  year's  con- 
sumption would  involve  additional  com- 
plications, in  that  milk  consumption 
estimates  separating  food  and  nonfood 
usage  are  not  presently  available  and, 
even  if  constructed,  would  be  of  question- 
able reliability.  Also,  the  bill  would  in 
effect  require  administrative  limitation 
of  imports  during  the  first  half  of  the 
year  until  the  total  permissible  amount 
could  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
domestic  production  and  consumption 
reporting.  Furthermore,  a  runnuig  tally 
of  imports  on  a  milk  equivalent  basis 
would  be  necessary  unless  the  whole  im- 
port pattern  was  frozen  in  advance  by 
quotas  and  licensing — and  in  the  event 
of  licensing  the  resulting  inflexibility 
would  prevent  the  maximum  overall  level 
from  ever  being  reached. 

In  other  words,  the  department  re- 
sponsible for  administering  the  law  that 
we  would  be  passing,  says  they  do  not 
know  how  it  can  equitably  be  adminis- 
tered, that  they  do  not  see  how  they 
can  make  the  law  work  and  carry  out 
and  implement  it.  If  there  is  that  much 
fuzziness  over  definitions  and  terms  and 
products  that  would  be  classified,  or  that 
they  v;ould  be  required  to  classify,  then 
I  think  this  provision  is  unsound. 


Because  of  the  enormous  diversity  of 
dairy  products  and  of  f(X)d  products  con- 
taining milk  solids,  the  bill  would  have 
to  be  administered  on  the  basis  of  "milk 
equivalent"  of  the  various  products.  This 
would  force  construction  of  a  complex 
and  highly  red  tape  restrictive  system  of 
recordkeeping  and  licensing  control 
which  would  throttle  business  and,  in 
effect,  make  full  utilization  of  the  2-per- 
cent limit  nearly  impossible. 

The  clause  allowing  the  President  to 
increase  impoits  on  grounds  of  "over- 
riding economic  or  national  security 
grounds"  would  be  cumbersome  to  use 
particularly  in  dealing  with  spot  short- 
ages and  temporary  situations. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  face  it.  What 
would  be  the  situation  today?  What  do 
we  have  existing  today  that  might  be 
considered  overriding  economic  or  na-' 
tional  security  grounds?  If  we  look  at  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  producer, 
they  would  obviously  say  no.  If  we  look 
at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  con- 
sumer faced  with  a  threatened  7  or  8 
cente  a  gallo|tf  increase  in  milk  in  Chi- 
cago within  the  next  few  weeks,  they 
obviously  would  say  yes.  For  the  lower 
income  families  this  would  mean,  of 
course,  that  it  would  be  an  economic 
factor.  But  how  do  we  really  determine 
what  is  fair  under  those  conditions?  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  objects  be- 
cause of  that  particular  provision. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  UlinoLs  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  simply  want  to  say  that 
I  am  bothered  somewhat  by  this  provis- 
ion in  the  bill  because  I  do  not  tliink  it 
will  work.  Five  years  ago,  we  were  im- 
porting milk  products  at  the  rate  of  ap- 
proximately 4  percent.  Only  5  years  ago 
it  got  up  to  the  rate  of  9  billion 
pounds  of  milk  equivalent  a  year.  Then 
President  Johnson  stepped  in  and  put  the 
import  quota  back  to  where  it  should 
have  been.  He  had  to  do  that  twice.  When 
President  Nixon  came  in,  he  carried  out 
the  policy  as  pro\'ided  by  law  vei"y  well. 
Now  we  have  had  to  import  a  great  deal 
of  dry  milk  for  cheese  and  the  candy 
manufacturers.  If  we  had  not  done  that, 
there  would  have  been  a  tremendous  de- 
mand for  the  import  of  the  finished  prod- 
uct from  overseas.  A  big  increase  in  the 
importation  of  finished  dairy  products 
would  seriously  injure  our  own  industry. 

Now  during  the  last  4  months  we 
have  imported  about  1  billion  pounds  of 
milk  equivalent  in  the  form  of  powdered 
skim  milk,  from  other  countries,  but  it 
has  not  reduced  the  price  to  the  Ameri- 
can fanner  in  any  way.  It  has  simply 
prevented  an  acute  shortage  of  domestic 
cheese.  The  price  is  still  up  considerably 
more  than  it  was  a  year  or  so  ago.  So  I 
think  we  would  be  taking  quite  a  risk  in 
restricting  the  importation  of  all  dairy 
products  to  2  percent  milk  equivalent.  We 
may  be  up  pretty  nearly  to  that  now  in 
all  Imports  of  cheese  and  other  milk 
products. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  it  is  running  about 
1  "2  percent  now. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  not  quite  2  percent,  I 


believe.  We  hope  that  we  will  not  have 
to  import  more  than  that,  but  milk  pro- 
duction is  dropping  and  then  it  will  be- 
come infinitely  more  costly,  with  the 
price  of  grain  and  everything  else  that 
goes  into  the  making  of  milk  products 
going  up.  So  I  think  we  had  better  leave 
that  law  as  it  is  now,  because  I  have 
confidence  that  whoever  is  President  in 
the  future — and  we  cannot  see  very  far 
ahead — will  see  to  it  that  the  American 
daii-y  industry  is  protected  from  dump- 
ing of  foreign  imports  such  as  was  under- 
way 5  years  ago  when  President  John- 
son stepped  into  the  picture  and  put  a 
stop  to  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  who.  as  in  the  past,  has  been 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  this 
very  important  <!'omittee. 

The  point  he  has  made  leads  directly 
to  the  third  reason  why  I  oppose  this 
section  of  the  bill.    ^ 

TRADE 

Trade  problems  are  at  the  forefront 
of  tliis  amendment.  Section  22  controls 
now  in  effect — and  which  the  Depart- 
ment feels  are  working  well  to  protect 
America's  daii-y  industry — have  been 
regularized  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade — GATT— 
through  a  waiver  by  the  contracting  par- 
ties—the countries  of  GATT.  Section  22 
of  the  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act  per- 
mits quotas  to  be  imposed  after  certain 
procedures  have  been  followed  to  deter- 
mine their  need.  The  purpose  of  these 
quotas  is  to  prevent  imports  from  dis- 
rupting a  U.S.  domestic  support  system. 
Such  quotas  are  allowed  under  GATT 
article  XI  if  production  of  the  com- 
modity protected  by  quotas  is  being  con- 
trolled. The  United  States  obtained  a 
GATT  waiver,  and  it  submits  to  annual 
review  of  its  section  22  quota  program  in 
GATT. 

Unquestionably  our  trading  partners 
would  view  the  proposed  legislation  as 
being  outside  the  waiver  and  unneces- 
sarily restrictive  of  trade.  Tlierefore,  if 
enacted,  the  legislation  would  probably 
be  used  by  other  countries  as  a  rationale 
for  restrictions  that  would  hamper  U.S. 
agricultural  exports.  In  brief,  the  United 
States  could  well  lose  more  than  it  Vould 
gain  through  this  legislation  because  the 
restrictions  on  our  export  trade  could  well 
more  than  offset  any  possible  advantage 
gained  by  more  rigorous  restrictions  on 
dairy  impoii^ 

By  legislat?\'bly  freezing  import  limits, 
the  bill  would  tie  the  hands  of  U.S.  nego- 
tiators at  the  forthcoming  trade  nego- 
tiations. Tills  should  not  be  done  for  any 
commodity,  including  dairy  products. 

At  this  very  time  we  are  trying  to  per- 
suade our  European  trading  p/ruiers  to 
lower  their  import  barriers  to  owe  agri- 
cultural goods,  so  why  at  this  very  time 
should  we  put  a  legislated  quota  on  dairy 
imports.  Any  retaliation  that  might  oc- 
cur could  have  more  harm  on  other  U.S. 
agricultural  exports. 

UNNECESSART 

The  Department  further  feels  that  tliis 
2-percent  limit  is  unnecessary  for  pro-         > 
tectlon  of  the  domestic  dairy  industry.      / 
Existing  section  22  import  quotas  effec- 
tively control  imports,  which  in  most  re- 
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cent  years  have  been  held  to  1.4  to  1.8 
p\i"cent  of  domestic  dairy  industry. 

C03T 

By  having  a  legislated  limit  on  Im- 
ports, this  could  limit  supplies  thus  in- 
creasing the  price  of  dairy  products. 

I  realize  that  current  dairy  Imports  are 
running  at  the  level  of  about  1  \2  percent 
of  domestic  consumption  and  that  this 
provi-sion  of  the  bill  would  not  appear  to 
reduce  dairy  imports.  However,  it  would 
fix  a  limit  in  a  law  for  the  level  of  dairy 
imports  and  not  allow  flexibility  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  adjust  im- 
port levels  as  conditions  might  warrant. 
Further,  as'  I  have  already  pointed  out, 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  would  be  in 
contradiction  to  our  GATT  obligations, 
thus  legally  sanctioning  retaliation  by 
other  countries  against  other  U.S.  agri-  . 
cultural  exports, 

Tlierefore,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  my  amenciment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  promised  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  DoleX 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  his  amend- 
ment. How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  desire? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Five  minutes.  I 

Ml-.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  5  minutfes  to 
the  Senator  from  Kan.<:as. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kan.^as  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Prrsident,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  to  strike  from  the 
bill  the  2-percent  limitation  on  Imports 
of  dairy  products. 

Under  exlEtinp;  law.  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933, 
quotas  can  be  imposed  on  dairy  products 
as  a  means  of  limiting  Imports  when  It 
is  foimd  that  they  are  interfering  with 
the  operation  of  the  dairy  price  .support 
program.  In  1972  dairy  imports  repre- 
sented about  1.5  percent  of  the  total 
domestic  consumption  of  dairy  products 
in  this  country. 

The  committee  bill  would  prohibit  im- 
ports of  daii-y  products  in  excess  of  2 
percent  of  domestic  consumption.  How- 
ever, it  would  permit  the  President  to 
increase  the  total  dairy  imports  if  he 
found  that  such  an  increase  were  re- 
quired by  overriding  economic  or  national 
security  Interest  of  the  United  States. 

TIio  pending  amendment  would  strike 
the  above  provlsicms  of  the  committee 
bill. 

The  dairy  industry  has  become  in- 
creasingly alarmed  by  expanded  imports 
of  dairy  products  such  as  the  increase  of 
the  quota  on  non-fat  dry  milk  from  1.8 
million  pounds  to  25  million  poimds. 
Therefore,  they  felt  that  the  provisions 
of  ^ction  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1933  need  strengthening. 
The  dairy  farmers  of  thi.s  country  have 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty  staying  solvent 
and  they  are  in  a  particularly  bad  posi- 
tion now  because  of  dramatically  rising 
feed  prices.  I  think  there  wa.s  an  example 
yesterday  in  which  soybean  meal  had 
gone  from  about  $90  a  ton  last  jrear  to 
about  $430  a  ton  this  year.  During  the 
past  2  years,  dairy  production  in  this 
country  has  been  decreasing  at  a  time 


when  both  population  and  demand  for 
dairy  products  has  been  increasing.  It  will 
be  a  very  bad  situation,  indeed,  if  we  fail 
to  give  dairy  farmers  in  this  coimtry  the 
income  protection  to  meet  domestic 
needs  for  dairy  products.  It  would  be 
extremely  unfortunate  if  we  allow  our 
dairy  farmers  to  go  out  of  business  and 
come  to  rely  heavily  on  foreign  coimtries 
for  a  basic  food  such  as  milk. 

Morecvei-,  American  dairy  farmers 
look  with  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  in- 
creased imports  because  they  know  that 
many  countries  which  export  dairy  prod- 
ucts provide  heavy  subsidies  for  their 
c?airy  farmers.  The  European  Common 
Market  countries  orerate  under  a  clearly 
posted  system  of  export  subsidies.  For  ex- 
ample, the  posted  subsidy  for  butter  from 
the  Common  Market  as  of  November  20, 
1972,  was  54.18  cents  per  pound.  The  sub- 
.<;idy  for  non-fat  dry  milk  was  5.91  cents 
per  pound.  The  Swiss  cheese  export  sub- 
sidy was  22.31  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Prciidcnt,  we  cannot  allow  the 
American  market  to  become  the  dxmiping 
ground  for  the  surplus  dairy  products  of 
the  world.  Not  only  will  this  have  an  ad- 
verse impact  on  our  already  tenuous 
trade  position  and  our  shaky  American 
dollar,  but  it  will  not  serve  the  long- 
term  best  interests  of  the  consumer.  Tlie 
American  consumer  can  be  assmed  of  a 
stable  supply  of  dairy  products  only  If  it 
is  produced  in  this  country.  Therefore,  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  uphold  the  commit- 
tee position  and  reject  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
scut  to  bnve  printed  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter from  R.  P.  Anderson,  of  the  National 
Cheese  Institute,  and  further  explana- 
tory material  with  reference  to  the 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Cheese  Institote,  Inc., 

May  1,  1973. 
The  Hon.  Ricrard  M.  NrsoN. 
President  of  the  United  States, 
Wa.'ihington,   D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Prcsident:  The  National  Cheese 
Institute  Is  a  nou-proflt  corporation  whose 
members  are  broadly  representative  of  the 
cheei.e  Indu.stry.  They  lucltide  small  and  large 
dairy  cooperatives,  proccasoxs  large  and  smaU, 
foreign.  aj:d  domestic  pi'oclucers  as  well  as  im- 
porters. But  most  of  our  members  represent 
mcdiiim-sl7,ed  operations  that  make  and  sell 
cheese  In  America. 

The  Industry's  reaction  to  the  cheese  Im- 
port proclamation  has  been  mixed.  Malcers  of 
bpecialty-type  chee.se  expressed  the  gravest 
doubts.  Others  said  the  unilateral  trade  con- 
ce<ision  seemed  unnecessary  In  that  the 
United  States  gave  away  a  valuable  trading 
chip  for  nothing.  Others  felt  we  should  wait 
and  see  the  results  and  offer  our  s\iggestions 
when  appropriate. 

We  have  Judt  held  our  46th  annual  meet- 
ing. The  final  session  Tuesday  evening, 
AprU  24.  was  climaxed  by  an  address  by  Sen- 
ator Bob  Dole.  Senator  Dcrie  adm^onlshed  us 
to  be  more  energetic  lu  telling  our  side  of 
the  story.  To  emphasize  this  point  he  said, 
"President  Nixon  has  observed  'The  contin- 
ued success  of  our  free  enterprise  system  de- 
pends in  large  measure,  upon  mutual  trust 
and  goodwill  of  those  who  consume  and  those 
who  produce  or  provide.' "  (Senator  Dole 
went  on  to  say)  "I  would  state  tt  in  tlie 
iiegative.  What  the  consumer  doesn't  know, 
hurts  you." 


And  we  must  carry  the  Senator's  thought 
another  step  and  say  "What  the  government 
doesn't  know,  hxirts  usi"  To  Illustrate  we 
quote  Conmiissioners  Leonard  and  Young  iu 
their  additional  statement  regarding  the 
Tariff  Commission's  April  9.  1973  report  to 
you,  .  .  "we  cannot  make  a  determination 
that  each  cheese's  annual  quota  .  .  .  may  ba 
Increased  by  50  percent  for  1973  without  re- 
ducing substantially  the  amount  of  produc;; 
processed  in  the  United  .States  from  domestic 
milk  ...  We  are  unable  to  make  that  furthsr 
cic  termination  because  the  iuvestgation  . 
did  not  reveal  sufficient  infcrmatlon  ..." 

The  Tariff  Commission's  report  (page  7) 
Fiid  "Imports  of  the  speci.ilty-type  cheese. 
chi3fly  blue-mold,  'aged'  Chedder,  Edam  and 
Gouda  (whether  cr  net  processed),  and  Ital- 
ian-typs  cheese  (whether  or  not  In  original 
loaves) ,  are  priced  substantially  above  com- 
parable domestically  produced  cheeses." 

Therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  these 
higher  priced  chesses  holding  down  prices. 
Consumers  of  spcialty  cheese  apparently 
are  willing  to  pay  the  substantial  price  dif- 
ferential. If  this  is  corrfect  then  the  overall 
average  food  costs  will  increase  under  the 
new  quota  arrangement,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council. 

Furthermore  the  potential  havoc  to  the 
domestic  producers  of  these  specialty  cheess.s 
is  awesome.  For  example,  there  are  only 
twelve  plants  producing  blue-mold  chees3  in 
the  United  States.  They  make  about  25  mil- 
lion pounds  cf  cheese  a  year.  The  new  annual 
import  quota  fcr  this  specialty  cheese  Is  7.3 
million  pounds  or  about  Vi  of  the  U.S.  pro- 
duction. Or  consider  the  manufacturers  of 
Edam  and  Gouda,  the  overall  new  import 
quota  for  these  types  for  1973  Is  18.5  million 
pounds  which  equals  or  exceeds  domestic 
jjroductlon. 

We  are  concerned  that  certain  imported 
specialty  cheese,  even  though  higher  priced, 
may,  because  they  do  appeal  to  the  gourmel's 
desire  for  Imports,  replace  comparable  domes- 
tic specialty  chees3.  The  end  restUt  would 
be  a  reported  higher  average  price  for  all 
cheese  which  could  unfairly  trigger  govern- 
ment action  to  control  the  entire  cheese  In- 
dustry. The  domestic  cheese  Industry  Is  and 
has  cooperated  with  the  goals  of  the  Cost  o^ 
Living  Council  to  hold  down  food  prices  and 
supply  the  growing  demand  for  protehi  rich 
food. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  we  will  follow  the 
advice  of  Sanator  Dole  and  keep  the  con- 
sumer advised  about  our  efforts  to  supply 
cheese  at  a  reasonable  price.  We  will  also 
keep  you  informed  about  tte  imnact  of 
specialty  cheese  Imports  and  whether  they 
reduce  substantially  the  amount  of  those 
cheeses  produced  In  the  United  Sta>£s  frcm 
domestic  milk. 

Respectfully, 

R.F.  AnoehoON, 
Executive  Director's 


Background  on  Imposts  of  Dairy  Products 

Present  permanent  quotas  for  dairy  Im- 
ports have  a  milk  equivalency  of  1,303,987,- 
000  lbs.  In  addition  certain  exotic  cheeses 
(pecorino,  rcquefort.  etc.)  and  other  cheese.^, 
having  a  cost  of  over  69;'  per  lb.  are  non- 
quota. As  a  result  the  actual  Imports  in 
1971  were  1.346.957,000  lbs.  and  in  1972 
1,683.585,000  lbs. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  do  two 
things. 

It  would  limit  the  permanent  dairy  Im- 
port quotas  to  2  'U  of  the  domestic  consump- 
tion of  dairy  products.  (Presently  this  would 
mean  a  limit  of  about  2.3  builon  lbs.)  Sucli 
a  limit,  we  feel,  is  reasonable.  It  covers  pres- 
ent permanent  quotas  and  recent  import? 
of  60  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that  a  por- 
tion of  any  additional  permitted  Imports  be 
first  made  available  to  producers  and  proc- 
essors of  like  dairy   products.   This  would 
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insure  that  such  products  would  expedi- 
tiously find  their  way  Into  existing  commer- 
cial channels.  In  so  doing  protection  would 
be  automatically  given  to  existing  licensed 
Importers  and  their  operations.  It  would  also 
provide  automatic  growth  In  their  volume 
r.s  tlie  domestic  market  grows.  Present  li- 
censing system  allows  Import  licenses  to  be 
<»rr.nted  only  to  those  who  have  a  history  of 
i'nportlng.  This  proposal  would  enable  both 
the  historical  Importer  and  the  domestic  In- 
dustry to  share  In  expanded  Imports. 

An  overall  limitation  on  import  quotas  is 
Eound  because  of  the  Impact  imports  have 
on  the  price  support  program.  One  •billion 
lbs.,  milk  equivalent,  of  imports  reduces  the 
price  of  milk  about  20  cents  per  hundred- 
weight. As  this  occurs  more  domestic  dairy 
farmers  quit  dairying,  forcing  us  to  rely  even 
more  on  Imported  products.  This  is  con- 
trary to  the  Intent  of  Congrbss  In  existing 
farm  acts  (but  is  precisely  the  pattern  the 
Flanigan  Report  recommends) . 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mi'.  Piesident,  this 
provision  in  the  bill  before  the  Senate  is 
designed  to  take  care  of  the  realities  that 
face  the  dairy  market  and  the  dairy  in- 
dustry in  this  counti-y.  It  is  not  designed 
to  impede  trade.  It  is  not  designed  to  be 
adverse  to  our  national  interests.  It  is  de- 
signed, however,  to  give  the  American 
producer  a  fair  chance. 

Let  us  face  it :  There  is  a  scheme  afoot 
in  this  coimtry  to  get  the  American 
farmer  out  of  the  dairy  business,  and  it 
was  outlined  very  succinctly  and  cleverly 
In  the  so-called  Flanigan  Report.  That 
report  said  that  we  will  have  a  trade-off 
between  the  export  of  American  grain&to 
Europe  bringing  in  their  cheese  and  thetr 
milk  products  Into  the  United  States.  It 
sounds  good  theoretically,  if  no  people 
were  involved.  The  trouble  Is  that  a  large 
number  of  the  best  farmers  in  America 
are  involved. 

Dairy  farming  represents  the  best  of 
farming  In  America.  However,  it  is  high 
cost,  heavy  Investment,  high  technology, 
but  the  best.  Dairy  farming  produces  the 
most  nutritious  product.  However,  dairy 
farming  is  filled  with  risks. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  been  telling  our  dairy  farmers  for 
years  to  reduce  production,  and  they 
have  done  so.  Now  that  we  have  reduced 
production,  they  say,  "We  have  to  have 
imports,"  and  we  get  them. 

This  amendment  does  not  restrict  the 
Imports  on  the  basis  of  any  historical 
base.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  provision  in 
the  bill  to  which  I  refer  provides  for  a  2 
percent  limitation,  which  goes  beyond 
preant  levels.  At  the  present  time,  oiu: 
imiforts  are  equivalent  to  about  1  '2  per- 
cent of  domestic  consumption.  This  pro- 
vides that  as  domestic  consumption  in- 
creases, you  can  go  up  to  2  percent  of  the 
total  domestic  consumption. 

One  other  thing:  When  the  European 
countries  export  dairy  products  into  this 
country,  they  are  highly  subsidized 
through  variable  import  levies — namely 
the  revenues  from  those  levies.  Europe 
can  dump  butter  in  this  country  at  10 
cents  a  pound,  and  Europe  has  dumped 


butter  in  other  parts  of  the  world  at  10 
and  12  cents  a  pound  while  selling  it  to 
its  own  people  as  high  as  $1.20  per 
pound.  That  soimds  great,  except  that 
it  drives  people  out  of  business  here  in 
this  coimtry.  It  destroys  thousands  of 
American  producers. 

All  we  are  suggesting  here  is  that  we 
stop,  look,  and  listen.  This  is  an  amend- 
ment to  basic  law.  The  law  is  very  clear 
as  to  the  products  that  are  affected.  De- 
spite all  the  difficulties  the  Senator  f  rdin 
Illinois  indicates  the  Department  would 
have  in  determining  what  these  products 
are.  they  are  listed  in  the  legislation. 
They  are  also  listed  under  the  act  that 
relates  to  dairy  products,  under  the  Agri- 
cultm-al  Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  section 
22.  It  is  all  described.  There  is  no  con- 
fusion about  it.  The  difference  is.  are  we 
going  to  be  cognizant  of  the  threat  that 
comes  to  the  economic  viability  of  the 
dairy  industry  of  this  country?  We  have 
already  taken  out  of  this  bill  measures 
that  should  have  remained. 

I  assure  the  Senate  that  this  particular 
provision  in  the  bill  which  comes  from 
the  Committee  on  Agiiculture  and  For- 
estry will  not  be  injurious  in  any  way  to 
our  foreign  trade.  It  provides  for  expan- 
sion. It  permits  the  President,  if  he  finds 
<;here  is  compelling  economic  and  na- 
tional need,  to  go  beyond  the  2  percent; 
and  it  provides  for  the  sharing  of  the 
market. 

I  think  the  question  the  Senator  has 
to  face  is  whether  it  wishes  to  drive  U.S. 
ciaii y  faimeis  off  tJie  farm.  Wlien  it  gets 
through  doing  that,  tlie  dairy  industi-y 
will  be  corporatized;  and  when  the  dairy 
industry  gets  into  the  corporate  board 
rooms,  some  people  are  going  to  be  much 
more  considerate  of  it.  Today,  the  dairy 
Industry  is  out  in  the  bams  and  the  fields, 
because  it  Is  out  there  where  you  will 
find  dairy  farmers  who  have  the  cows. 
We  think  we  can  play  willy-nilly  with 
them.  But  the  minute  it  gets  to  be  a 
product  strictly  of  the  big  corporation, 
we  will  have  lobbyists  down  here  who  will 
make  what  we  have  seen  In  the  past 
look  like  child's  play. 

I  am  for  the  dairy  farmer.  I  am  for  the 
family  farmer.  I  am  against  corporate 
agriculture.  I  am  against  letting  subsi- 
dized agriculture  come  into  this  country 
and  destroy  our  producers. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mi".  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Another  important  provi- 
sion, which  the  Senator  is  aware  of  and 
is  partly  responsible  for,  in  this  bill.  Is 
that  when  the  President  issues  licenses 
for  increased  quantities  authorized  by 
this  amendment,  he  must  give  priority 
for  a  limited  time  to  domestic  producere 
and  processors  who  are  in  that  business 
and  take  it  away  from  the  so-called  spe- 
cial interest  groups.  So  that  the  licenses 
may  be  issued  to  those  who  can  use  these 
imports  in  their  normal  business.  The 
reason  is  to  perpetuate  the  dairy  indus- 
try and  not  destroy  it,  as  the  Senator  has 
so  well  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICEHy^l  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  hasSxplred. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  could 
we  have  a  minute  on  the  bi^l? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  tlie  Senator  2 
minutes. 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes  on  the  bill, 
also? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  endorse 
the  statement  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  and  I  wish  to  add 
another  point  to  his  very  thoughtful 
comments. 

My  State,  Wisconsin,  is  the  largest 
producer  of  milk  in  this  countrj*.  For 
years,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  advising  the  dairy  farmers  in  this 
country  to  bring  their  quantity  of  pro- 
duction milk  into  conformance  with  de- 
mand. That  has  been  the  answer  to  get- 
ting a  fair  price  for  milk. 

The  farmers  have  done  that.  We  were 
producing  in  this  country  in  the  early 
19jfe0s  and  in  the  mid-1960s  126  billion 
pounds  of  milk.  Out  of  that  figure  my 
State  was  producing  something  over  20 
billion  pounds  of  milk.  Wisconsin's  pro- 
duction has  now  gone  down  to  atK)ut  18 
billion  pounds.  National  production  has 
gone  from  126  billion  pounds  8  or  9  years 
ago  to  about  120  billion  pounds  in  the 
last  year,  with  a  projection  of  117  bil- 
lion pounds  this  year.  That  is  a  9-bilUon- 
pound  reduction  on  the  part  of  dairy 
fai-mere,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  advised. 

But  as  fast  as  fai-mers  cut  the- pro 
duction  of  milk  a  lot  of  people  want 
import  milk  and  milk  products  into  thl 
country,  defeating  the  whole  program, 
anyone  thinks  that  city  folks  are  sui 
sidizing  the  fai-mers  they  have  another 
thought  coming.  The  farmers  are  sub- 
sidizing the  city  folks.  They  are  always 
getting  xmder  90  percent  of  parity.  It  has 
been  20  years  since  the  farmers  in  this 
country,  in  most  products  produced,  ap- 
proached 90-pe;-cent  parity. 

If  anyone  thinks  it  is  profitable  to  be  a 
dai|2,  farmer-  it  n^ust  be  explained  to  me 
why'in  the  last  20  years,  since  1952,  we 
have  gone  in  Wisconsin  from  133.000 
dairy  producers  down  to  66,000  dairy  pro- 
ducers. The  same  thing  has  happened  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota.  We  want  to  keep 
a  daii-y  industry  that  is  healthy  and  to 
allow  farmers  a  fair  return  for  their  in- 
vestment. 

We  do  not  require  that  dairy  products 
coming  into  this  comitry  meet  the  same 
standards  that  we  meet.  We  want  to  re- 
quire dairy  products  coml,ng  into  this 
coimtry  from  Europe,  from  Switzerland. 
Belgium.  Holland,  or  Italy  to  meet  the 
same  standards  that  we  meet  here.  Here 
we  require  that  they  keep  milk  cows 
separate  in  the  bam.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen-, 
ator's  2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  additional  min- 
ute? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  none  of 
the  sanitation  standards  which  impose 
higher  costs  on  production  of  Wisconsin 
dairy  farmers  are  Imposed  on  those  who 
produce  the  same  products  abroad  and 
send  them  here  for  sale.  If  the  same 
standards  applied,  these  dairy  Imports 
would  not  qualify  to  get  into  the  market- 
place in  tliis  country.  I  have  advocated 
for  years  that  we  require  the  same  sani- 
tary standards  among  competitors   in 
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Europe  as  are  required  in  this  country. 
That  would  be  fair  and  equitable. 

A  total  national  production  of  120  bil- 
lion pounds  would  allow  imports  of  2.4 
billion  pounds  of  milk  or  dairy  equivalent 
products,  and  that  is  one-half  percent 
more  than  came  in  last  year.  I  think  the* 
provision  should  stay  in  the  bill  as  it  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  2  mbi- 
utes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  distingxiished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  yielded  3  minutes.  It  may 
be  that  I  will  not  use  tlie  entire  3  min- 
ute.s.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  respond  in  this  way  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Minnesota 
and  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Wisconsin.  I  am  for  the  dairy  farmer, 
particularly  in  Illinois.  I  am  all  for  them. 
Even  though  I  voted  against  the  80-per- 
cent figure  yesterday,  and  I  believe  75 
percent  was  adequate,  th&  Senate,  in  its 
wisdom,  decided  to  reaffirm  the  commit- 
tee, raising  the  dairy  support  price  to  80 
percent  of  parity,  assuring  milk  produc- 
ers higher  prices  and  a.ssuring  and  guar- 
anteeing the  milk  producer  that  he  will 
not  be  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  a  free 
market  or  unlimited  milk  imports. 

Al.so  I  am  for  another  group  of  peo- 
ple. I  certainly  would  not  say  I  would 
be  second  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  or  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  We  are  for  the 
consumers.  We  have  always  stood  for  the 
consumers.  We  are  for  the  low- income 
expectant  mothers,  who  have  tc  pay  good 
hard  cash  for  milk,  and  it  is  going  up  in 
price.  As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  pointed  out  the  other  day 
in  the  committee  hearings  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs, 
when  he  showed  a  carton  of  milk,  this 
shows  the  disaster  it  means  for  low- 
income  families  as  prices  go  up. 

We  are  for  all  growing  children  in 
America  that  drink  milk.  Every  time 
the  price  of  milk  goes  up  taxes  go  up 
because  we  are  paying  for  a  lot  of  the 
milk  we  supply. 

I  am  not  saying  we  have  to  put«the 
dairy  farmers  ahead  of  them,  but  both 
groups  have  to  b'e  taken  into  account. 
However,  if  we  arbitrarily  limit  dairy 
imports  to  2  percent  we  are  removing  the 
flexibility  which  we  have.  It  means  that 
^8  percent  must  be  domestic  production, 
regardless  of  what  happens  to  prices.  If 
we  put  that  arbitrary  limitation  on,  un- 
questionably our  trading  partners  vW)uld 
view  it  as  being  an  imnecessary  restric- 
tion of  trade.  I  would  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota,  who 
along  with  the  Sensitor  from  Illinois,  has 
been  a  proponent  for  freer  trade,  it 
would  be  handing  an  ax  or  a  weapon  to 
our  allies  abroad,  all  of  whom  are  more 
ingenious  than  we  at  restricting  markets. 
We  would  be  giving  them  an  invitation 
to  restrict  imports  to  our  country,  and 
we  would  have  set  tl\e  pattern,  and  we 
would  have  handed  the  hatchet  to  them 
to  chop  off  our  exports. 

Mr.  President,  for  those  reasons  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  Senate  will  suppoi-t 
the  amendment. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  assistant,  John  Childers,  be 
allowed  the  pri'/ilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  presentation  of  my  amendments,  in- 
cluding rollcall  votes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presiderit,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  me 
for  1  minute?  I  want  to  say  something 
in  response  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  one, 
when  the  European  Common  Market  is 
willing  to  take  off  all  their  restrictions 
on  the  importation  of  American  agricul- 
tural products,  I  will  consider  getting  rid 
of  the  2  percent  import  limitation.  I 
want  to  have  something  to  bargain  with 
them. 

Two,  they  subsidize  their  dairy  farmers 
to  the  point  where  no  American  producer 
can  compete. 

Three,  as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
said,  their  sanitary  standards  are  not  the 
same  as  ours. 

Four,  they  will  share  in  the  U.S.  market 
under  the  committee  bill.  • 

Five,  the  consumer  of  dairy  products 
in  America  will  benefit  by  continuing  to 
have  U.S.  dairy  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  you  are  not  going  to 
make  dairy  products  out  of  thin  air.  Milk 
comes  from  cows.  It  takes  farmers  to 
work  with  cows.  Cows  do  not  sit  on  car- 
tons. They  have  to  be  milked,  and  they 
have  to  be  fed  and  cared  for.  We  already 
are  losing  cows.  The  numbers  are  down. 
We  are  losing  dairy  farms.  The  figures 
are  down.  We  are  losing  dairy  produc- 
tion. The  figures  are  down.  The  con- 
sumption is  up,  and  I  think  the  Senate 
had  better  make  up  its  mind  whether 
it  is  going  to  have  a  dairy  industry  in 
this  country  or  phase  it  out.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  Flanagan  report  which  says 
we  must  get  rid  of  dairy  farmers  and 
ship  the  grain,  because  in  the  process 
it  would  destroy  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assista.-it  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll.  » 

Mr.  ROBERT  (?.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT),  is  nccessarfly  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stenkis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mi-. 
Buckley)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  would  vote  "yea." 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  23, 
nays  71,  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 23 

Aiken 

Hatfield 

Rlblcoff 

Bartlett 

Javlts 

Both 

Beall 

Kennedy 

Saxbe 

Bellmon 

Mathias 

Stafford 

Biden 

Moss 

Stevenson 

Brooke 

Packwood 

Tunuey 

Case 

Fell 

Williams 

Cranston 

Percy 

NAYS— 71 

Abourc-zk 

Fannin 

McClure 

Allen 

Fong 

McGee 

Baker 

Goldwater 

McOovern 

Bayh 

Gravel 

Mclntyre 

Bennett 

Griffin 

Metcalf 

Bentsen 

Gurney 

Mondale 

Bible 

Hansen 

Montoya 

Brock 

Hart 

Nelson 

Burdjck 

'Hartke 

Nunn 

Byrd, 

Haskell 

Pastore 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Hathaway 

Pearson 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Helms 

Proxmire 

Cannon 

Hollings 

Kandolph 

Chiles 

Hruska 

Schwelker 

Church 

Huddleston 

Scott,  Pa. 

Clark 

Hughes 

Sc^tt,  Va. 

cook 

Humphrey 

Sparkmau 

Curtis 

Inoiiye 

Stevens 

Dole 

Jackson 

Symington 

Domenicl 

Johnston 

Talmadge 

Domtntck 

Long 

Thurmond 

Eapleton 

Magnuson 

Tower 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Weicker 

Ervin 

McCIellan 

Young 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Buckley 

Fulbright 

Stennis 

Cotton 

Muskie 

Taft 

So  Mr.  Percy's  amendment  (No.  191) 
wfts  r6j6ctecl 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vqte  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     192 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
amendment  No.  192  at  the  desk,  and  I 
ask  that  it  be  called  up  and  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mi-. 
NxTNN) .  The  clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  40.  line  3,  strike  out  all  through 
line  23,  page  41. 

On  page  41,  line  24,  strike  "813"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  ■•812". 

On  page  42,  line  20,  strike  "814"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "813". 

On  page  43,  line  15,  strike  "816"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "814". 

On  page  44,  line  II,  strike  "816"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "815". 

On  page  45,  line  11,  strike  "817"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "816". 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  . 
ator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  a  very  simple  amendment. 
It  strikes  section  812  from  the  commit- 
tee bill.  This  involves  striking  the  lan- 
guage from  line  3  on  page  40  through 
line  23  on  page  41.  That  provides  that  we 
negotiate  another  international  grains  i 
agreement  which  would  set  minimiun 
and  maximum  prices. 

The  inclusion  of  such  a  recommenda- 
tion in  1973  farm  legislation  would  se- 
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verely  undercut  the  U.S.  position  In  the 
article  24:6  trade  negotiations  now 
urderway  in  the  GATT  as  a  result  of  the 
cvilargement  of  the  European  Com- 
nianity.  as  well  as  in  the  multilateral 
tiade  negotiations  scheduled  to  begin 
later  this  year  and  continue  into  1974. 
Tn  order  to  acquire  the  best  possible 
terms  for  U.S.  grains  in  these  negotia- 
tions, U.S.  negotiators  must  not  be  ham- 
pered by  their  not  having  available  to 
them  all  possible  options. 

Any  attempt  to  negotiate  an  interna- 
tional grains  arrangement  in  the  months 
immsdiately  ahead  would  enormously 
complicate  our  existing  grain  trade  prob- 
lems with  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
United  States  has  certain  trade  rights 
for  grains  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  a 
result  of  earlier  trade  negotiations.  The 
continuation  of  these  rights  is  in  ques- 
tion as  a  result  of  the  United  Kingdom's 
accession  to  the  European  Community 
and  its  acceptance  of  the  Community's 
common  agricultural  policy.  The  United 
States  will  attempt  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect those  rights  in  the  trade  negotiations 
\7ith  the  enlarged  Commimity — an  effort 
that  could  be  defeated  if  complicated  by 
parallel  negotiations  on  an  international 
grains  agreement.        ' 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  an  Inter- 
national commodity  agreement  for 
grains,  which  includes  minimum  and 
maximum  prices,  does  not  offer  U.S.  pro- 
ducers their  best  international  trading 
advantage.  The  International  Grains  Ar- 
rangement of  1967 — IGA — did  not  open 
new  maitets.  nor  did  it  keep  open  old 
markets  for  U.S.  grain  producers.  In  fact, 
it  led  to  a  contraction  of  export  markets 
for  U.S.  grains. 

Many  of  the  advantages  which  have 
accrued  to  U.S.  grain  producers  during 
this  past  year  and  which  are  expected 
to  continue  during  the  coming  year, 
would  not  have  been  possible  under  the 
IGA  of  1967.  If  the  IGA  of  1967  were  still 
In  effect  today,  the  U.S.  Government 
would  be  in  the  position  of  having  to 
pay  large  expc-t  subsidies  in  order  to 
meet  its  international  treaty  obligations. 
It  is  doubtful  that  the  U.S.  Government 
would  be  able  to  meet  such  obligations 
since  domestic  consumers  would  be  put 
at  a  severe  disadvantage  relative  to  for- 
eign buyers. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  has 
Illustrated  that  U.S.  grain  producers  are 
best  served  by  having  ready  access  to  a 
rapidly  growing  world  grain  market.  This 
access  cannot  be  assured  by  an  interna- 
tional commodity  p.greement  which 
merely  attempts  to  maintain  world  grain 
prices  within  a  prescribed  range. 

Furthermore,  the  volatile  world  grain 
supply-demand  situation  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue in  some  degree  through  the  1973- 
74  season.  This  situation  creates  an  ex- 
tremely poor  climate  for  an  international 
negotiation  on  grain.  In  such  a  climate, 
the  United  States  could  be  drawn  Into 
commitments  which,  while  appearing 
useful  in  the  context  of  a  limited  world 
grain  supply,  might  severely  jeopardize 
America's  future  ability  to  compete  with 
other  suppliers  and  to  pursue  our  goal 
of  continued  grain  export  expansion. 

It  is  useful  to  look  at  fairly  recent 


history  to  see  why  such  an  International 
Grains  Agreement  should  not  be  included 
in  this  bill. 

On  June  30,  1967,  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  signed  an  Interna- 
tional Grains  Agreenaent.  It  took  effect 
on  July  1,  1968.  There  were  two  parts 
to  the  agreement — the  Wheat  Trade 
Convention  and  the  Food  Aid  Conven- 
tion. Only  the  Wheat  Trade  Convention 
is  pertinent  to  our  discussion  today.  This 
convention,  basically,  was  a  price  agree- 
ment for  wheat  on  the  world  market. 
In  retrospect,  and  even  according  to. 
criticisms  at  the  time,  there  was  no  need 
to  negotiate  a  price  agreement  as  the 
United  States  as  an  efficient  producer 
v.as  competing  aggressively  in  world 
markets.  By  participating  in  such  an 
agreement,  the  United  States  was  giving 
away  comparative  advantage  to  those 
countries  which  could  produce  only  at  a 
higher  cost.  What  happened? 

By  July  1968,  world  wheat  prices  had 
fallen  below  the  IGA  mlnimums.  The 
United  States,  therefore,  had  to  raise 
its  prices  by  means  of  an  export  tax,  to 
the  level  of  the  specified  minimum  prices. 
Not  all  other  countries  did  so,  however. 
Several  countries  deliberately  sold  at  less 
than  the  minimum  prices,  taking  away 
sales  from  the  United  States.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  price  undercutting  by  other 
countries  and  in  the  face  of  increasing 
supplies  that  put  further  downward 
pressure  on  prices,  the  IGA  pricing  pro- 
visions were  completely  abandoned  in 
mid- 1969. 

When  the  IGA  terminated  on  July  1, 
1971,  it  was  replaced  by  a  new  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement  which  has  no 
pricing  provisions.  It  is  imder  this  agree- 
ment that  we  are  now  operating.  This 
new  approach  is  basically  one  of  moni- 
toring the  world  wheat  market  and  re- 
porting signs  of  instability — and  was 
adopted  because  the  rigid  provisions  of 
the  former  International  Grains  Agree- 
ment with  minimum  and  maximum 
prices  proved  unworkable  and  contrib- 
uted to  market  instability  in  1968  and 
1969.  * 

Therefore,  the  question  is:  Why  should 
we  want  to  go  back  to  a  price-fixing  sys- 
tem that  failed  once  before?  Why,  when 
we  have  had  experience  which  has 
proven  so  disastrous  to  us  should  we 
want  to  go  back  to  the  same  old  agree- 
ments tliat  have  been  proven  to  produce 
the  disastrous  results  I  have-«»«merated? 

I  think  American  agriculture  has  clear- 
ly demonstrated  that  it  is  the  most  effi- 
cient in  the  world  and  is  best  served  by 
having  ready  competitive  access  to  the 
world  mariiet.  Why  should  we  bind  our- 
selves to  international  price-fixing  which 
can  only  work  to  the  advantage  of  other 
coimtries  which  are  not  as  efficient. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  might  jrleld 
some  time  from  my  side  to  the  majority 
leader  to  propose  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  yield  such  time  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  as  he  might  require  on 
the  bill. 


SUCCESSFUL  RELEASING  OP  WING 
ON  SKYLAB 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  would  yield  for  a  moment.  I  would 
like  to  report  to  the  Senate  that  the  news 
ticker  announces  that  the  astronauts 
have  released  the  wing  on  the  Skj'lab 
and,  with  the  use  of  some  body  English, 
have  locked  the  wing  in  place.  I  thought 
I  should  say  some  word  for  the  English. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
I  would  like  to  propose  a  imanimous- 
consent  request.  First,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  today,  it  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment imtil  the  hour  of  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning.  

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICE^R.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AGRICULTURE     AND     CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1888)  to  extend 
and  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970 
for  the  purpose  of  assuring  consumers 
of  plentiful  supplies  of  food  and  fiber  at 
reasonable  prices. 

tJNANIMOtra-CONSKNT    ACItEEMKNT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  all  amend- 
ments from  here  on  out  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  25  minutes.  20  minutes  for 
the  sponsor  of  the  amendment  and  5 
minutes  for  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  would  it  be 
understood  that  if  exigencies  should  arise 
we  may  have  a  little  consideration  from 
the  manager  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  point  out  that 
we  always  protect  ourselves  on  amend- 
ments to  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  is  the  understand- 
ing on  that?  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Fifteen  minutes,  10 
to  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment  and  5 
to  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  sug-  ■ 
gest  to  the  majority  leader  that  it  would 
be  better  to  make  the  whole  unanimous 
consent  request  as  to  the  whole  bill  rather 
than  just  a  piece  of  it  to  be  approved  on 
amendments?  I  gather  the  Senator  is 
about  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am.  but  I  did  not 
want  to  go  too  far  if  I  could  not  get 
very  far. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate vote  on  the  pending  business  not  later 
than  2:30  p.m.  tomorrow  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER  tMr. 
DoMENici) .  Is  there  objection? 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  rule  XU 
be  waived. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
Inii  the  right  to  object,  if  there  be  some 
floxibility  in  this  matter  to  be  imple- 
mented, would  that  be  by  the  majority 
^  leader  or  the  manager  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  manager  cf  the 
bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  should  not 
the  Senate  know  how  many  amendments 
there  are,  and  then  Senators  would  have 
a  chance  to  have  their  amendments  con- 
sidered? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that  both 
sides  used  the  hot  line  this  morning  to 
inform  Senators  that  this  would  happen 
this  afternoon.  So  far  as  I  know,  all  Sen- 
ators have  indicated  a  reasonable  atti- 
tude, including  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  and  when  I  looked  at  the  amend- 
ments on  yesterday,  I  think  there  were 
about  13  at  that  time,  but  we  have  dis- 
posed of  5  or  6  in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  majority  leader  will 
yield,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in 
the  lobby  now  is  the  information  tape 
machine,  which  I  have  just  christened 
with  that  name  for  lack  of  another,  and 
on  that  Senators  may  inform  themselves 
as  to  how  many  amendments  have  been 
disposed  of  already  ^ith  respect  to  any 
particular  time  during  the  day. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELl5^  yield. 
f  Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  very  much  in  favor 
of  the  imanimous-consent  request.  I 
might  suggest  to  the  majority  leader  that 
insofar  as  the  minority  are  concerned,  if 
Senators  wish  to  remain  here  tonight  to 
offer  their  amendments  in  order  to  be 
sure  they  will  be  heard,  we  are  not  press- 
ing for  early  adjoiu-nment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Surely. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  But  is  It 
expected  that  votes  will  occiur  late  to- 
night? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  know,  but  If  Sen- 
ators want  to  stay  late  tonight,  we  are 
not  objecting. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  majority  I^ader  tell  us,  is  the 
2:30  vote  tomorrow  intended  to  be  the 
last  vote,  or  would  we  have  votes  on  other 
matters? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  that  would  be 
the  final  vote,  and  we  would  follow  that 
on  Monday  with  the  Morris  nomination, 
and  that  would  be  followed  by  the  State 
Department  authorizaton  bill. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.- President,  can  the 
majority  leader  advise  us  whether 
amendments  now  printed  and  pending 
will  be  granted  25  minutes,  notwith- 
standing the  agreement  to  vote  at  2:30 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  on  the  same 
basis. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  object,  would  it  be  possible  that  the 
previous  order  whereby  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  limited  himself  to  20  minutes,  10 
minutes  on  a  side,  could  now  be  set  aside 
and  replaced  by  this  new  order,  so  that 
the  third  and  last  amendment  that  I  in- 


tend to  offer  today  could  have  that  addi- 
tional-time? 

The  FRESIDmG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  think  it  should  be  made  clear 
that  the  intent  of  the  majority  leader's 
proposal  for  a  unanimous-consen*  agree- 
ment embraces  within  it  the  idea  that 
the  vote  on  passage  will  occur  not  later 
than  2:30  tomorrow.  Therefore,  if  we  are 
confronted  with  a  situation  which  would 
put  it  past  2:30,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  set  aside  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  although  the  managers  of  the 
bill  have  agreed  to  yield  time  on  the  bill 
and  we  are  meeting  2  hours  earlier  than 
at  first  intended. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  can  come  in  at  9. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  have  no 
objection  to  that,  but  the  majority  leader 
is  reaching  the  limits  of  my  tolerance, 
as  one  who  stays  up  late  at  night. 

Ml*.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
new my  request,  ask  that  rule  XII  be 
waived,  and  that  the  unanimous-consent 
request  be  in  the  usual  form,  and  that 
debatable  motions  and  appeals  be  lim- 
ited to  20  minutes  under  the  same  break- 
down as  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  sec- 
ond-degree amendments? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  hour  for  the  vote  on  passage  of 
the  bill  tomorrow  be  changed  from  not 
later  than  2:30  to  not  later  than  3  p.m. 
and  I  do  so  with  the  concurrence  of  both 
sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  And  that 
rulo  xn  be  waived? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection^,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Later  in  the  day,  on  request  by  Sen- 
ator Mansfield  and  by  unanimous  con- 
■sent.  the  time  for  the  vote  tomorrow  was 
restored  to  the  original  2:30  p.m.) 

The  text  of  the  imanimous  consent 
agreement  is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That,  during  the  further  consid- 
eration of  S.  1888.  a  bUl  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970,  debate  on  any 
amendment  shall  be  limited  to  25  minutes, 
to  be  divided  and  controlled  with  20  minutes 
to  the  mover  of  such  and  6  minutes  to  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Oeorgla 
(Mr.  Talmadge),  and  that  debate  on  any 
amendment  In  the  second  degree,  debatable 
motion  or  appeal  shall  be  limited  to  15  min- 
utes, to  be  divided  and  controlled  with  10 
mlnute.s  to  the  mover  of  such  and  6  minutes 
to  the  manager  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Talmadge: 
Provided,  That  In  the  event  the  manager  of 
the  bill  is  in  favor  of  any  such  amendment 
or  motion,  the  time  In  opposition  thereto 
shall  be  controlled  by  the  minority  leader 
or  his  designee:  Provuled  further.  That  no 
amendment  that  Is  not  germane  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  :  Provided, 


That  the  said  Senators,  or  either  of  them, 
may,  from  the  time  under  their  control  oii 
the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  cddltlonal 
time  to  any  Senator  during  the  consideration 
of  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Ordered  further,  That  the  vote  on  final 
passage  of  the  said  bill  shall  occur  no  later 
then  2:30  p.m.  on  Friday,  June  8,  1973. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  may  proceed. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self the  time  I  have  remaining.^ 

As  I  have  stated.  I  think  American 
agriculture  has  clearly  demonstrated 
that  it  is  the  most  efficient  in  the  world 
and  is  best  served  by  having  ready  com- 
petitive access  to  the  world  market.  Wliy 
should  we  bind  ourselves  to  international 
price-fixing  which  can  only  work  to  the 
advantage  of  other  countries  which  are 
not  as  efficient? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMENici) .  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 
The  Senator  will  suspend  imtil  order  is 
restored.  The  Senator  is  entitled  to  be 
heard. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  is  present 
on  the  floor.  Senator  Humphrey  himself, 
in  remarks  on  the  floor  Tuesday,  sup- 
porting such  an  international  agreement 
as  mentioned  In  section  812  of  S.  1888. 
did  say  that  a  number  of  unsuccessful 
agieements  have  littered  the  world  trad- 
ing market.  My  point  is  that  the  Inter- 
national Grains  Arrangement  of  1967  is 
one  such  agreement  and  that  what  the 
committee  bill  proposes  to  do  is  re-create 
such  an  agreement.  Agaiii,  I  ask — why 
resurrect  something  that  pas  failed  be- 
fore 7^ 

I  realize  that  the  secftsh  of  the  bill  in 
question  only  recommenSs  such  a  con- 
ference rather  than  directing  for  such  a 
conference  to  take  place.  But  why  even 
recommend  something  that  is  bad? 

Let  us  have  faith  in  the  competitive 
ability  of  the  American  farmer  and  let 
us  not  have  a  price-fixing  arrangement 
that  can  only  play  us  into  the  hands  of 
less  efficient  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  is  one  problem  in 
this  matter  that  I  have  not  heard  men- 
tioned by  the  Senator,  and  that  is  the 
language  which  the  State  Department, 
I  think  very  properly,  objects  to  on  un- 
duly binding  our  negotiators. 

The  whole  theoi-y  which  we  now  have 
and  the  Europeans  have  is  that  the  only 
way  we  are  going  to  get  anywhere  in 
these  negotiations  that  are  so  critical 
to  agriculture  is  that  their  hands  be 
free,  subject  to  congressional  veto  or 
whatever  congressional  action,  but  free. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  real  difficulty 
with  this  amendment  is  the  upper  and 
lower  limits,  which  in  advance  instruct 


our  negotiators,  even  should  there  be  a 
negotiation? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Absolutely.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  seems  to  me,  then, 
that  in  the  interests  of  American  agri- 
culture itself,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  should  be  agreed  to  by  the 
Sriiate. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  such  time  as  I  may  have  remaining 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, the  author  of  the  proposition  the 
amendment  seeks  to  strike. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  respectfully  inquire  if  my  time  is  lim- 
ited to  5  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  the 
Senator  has  10  minutes  on  this  amend- 
ment. Starting  with  the  next  amendment, 
it  will  be  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  was  not  added  to  this  bill  as 
a  mandatory  requirement  to  the  Presi- 
dent, but  it  was  added  to  the  bill  first  as 
an  authorization  and  then  as  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  President  to  initiate  a 
conference  of  the  major  grain  exporting 
and  importing  countries,  including  two 
that  traditionally  have  not  been  partners 
to  GATT  in  the  past,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  a  big  producer  of 
grain,  and  in  many  years  has  been  a  net 
exporter  and  not  an  importer.  Recently, 
because  of  unfavorable  weather  condi- 
tions, it  has  been  an  importer. 

We  know  very  little  about  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  but  we  do  know  that 
every  producer  of  feed  grains  and  wheat 
in  this  Nation  is  affected  by  world  market 
conditions,  and  we  do  know  that  those 
world  market  conditions  will  inevitably 
be  affected  by  the  supply  and  demand 
requirements  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  Cliina. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  this  provision 
in  our  bill?  It  is  to  give  this  Government 
of  ours  some  encouragement  to  move 
ahead  on  the  question  of  world  grains 
before  concluding  discussions  and  agree- 
ments under  GATT  which  will  be  started 
at  the  ministerial  level  beginning  this 
fall  in  Tokyo  and  which  will  probably 
not  be  concluded  until  nearly  1975. 

Under  the  GATT  agreements,  we  hope 
to  come  to  some  agreement  relating  to 
grains,  but  we  have  no  assurances  of  that 
and  that  is  why.  In  my  judgment,  we 
need  to  begin  pursuing  a  world  grains 
agreement  as  soon  as  possible  wliich 
will  include  nations  who  in  the  past 
have  not  been  included  in  the  arrange- 
ments imder   GATT. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  all  we  are  doing 
here  is  ti-ying  to  stake  out  for  ourselves 
.some  of  the  perimeters  in  which  we  will 
have  to  market  our  grains  in  world 
markets  in  the  near  future.  We  have 
much  at  stake  in  operating  under  In- 
•leniational  rules  and  agreements.  We 
are  not  going  to  do  too  well  if  we  are 
forced  to  operate  under  the  law  of  the 
jungle.  That  is  what  we  have  been  doing 
lecently.  The  agreement  of  1971  broke 
down  primarily  for  two  reasons;  namely, 
because  there  were  vast  grain  surpluses 


and  the  United  States  of  America  along 
with  others  started  to  dump  onto  the 
world  market  which  contributed  to  the 
breakdown  of  earlier  agreements. 

I  submit  that  what  we  are  asking  for 
here  is  a  sensible,  negotiating  approach 
to  a  matter  of  international  trade  that 
basically  will  affect  our  future  trade  bal- 
ances and  our  balance  of  payments.  I 
do  not  think  that  we  should  leave  this 
to  accident  or  good  luck. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  what  the 
Senate  has  done  on  several  previous  oc- 
casions, to  advise  the  executive  branch 
that  we  would  like  it  to  proceed  on  the 
basis  of  seeking  workable  understandings 
on  production  and  supply,  and  on  the 
minimum  and  maximum  perimeters  of 
price  fluctuation  ii>  world  market  con- 
ditions. 

This  is  not  price  fixing.  This  is  an  ef- 
fort to  give  some  sense  of  standard  and 
direction  in  the  field  of  international 
trade.  It  is  not  a  quota.  It  is  not  a  re- 
striction. It  is  not  a  hindrance.  What  it 
amounts  to  is  something  that  we  have 
done  with  many  other  commodities,  to 
have  some  understanding  as  to  the  rules 
by  which  we  play  the  international  trade 
game. 

That  seems  to  be  where  we  have  so 
much  at  stake,  as  we  do  in  tlie  field  of 
agriculture,  and  grains  especially,  so  that 
this  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  my  time, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  1  minute  on 
the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms  K  The  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  once  again 
I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Minnesota,  but  I  find  myself  once  more 
in  the  position  where  I  have  shared  so 
many  interests  wiih  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  as  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Consumer  Interests  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  I  also  believe  that  pro- 
ducers have  certain  rights,  but  when  it 
comes  to  consumers  versus  producers,  I 
come  AoviXi  on  the  side  of  the  consumer 
every  time. 

Every  time  we  introduce  these  agree- 
ments where  minimum  prices  are  estab- 
lished, I  am  afraid  we  tend  to  drive 
prices  up.  I  am  all  for  the  bread  eater — 
who  wants  to  keep  the  cost  down.  That  is 
the  overriding  thing  today.  I  know  that 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  subscribes 
to  that.  He  is  a  great  advocate  of  the 
consumer.  He  always  has  been. 

I  believe  that  the  producer  will  make 
out  all  right.  It  is  the  consumer  that  is 
hurting  terribly  today  under  present 
conditions. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
must  have  another  minute  left  on  the 
amendment,  or  on  the  part  of  the  bill 
that  we  are  talking  to. 

I  am  an  advocate  of  the  consumer  and 
the  way  the  consumer  can  have  some- 
thing to  consume  is  to  have  a  producer 
to  produce  something.  There  is  no  great 
battle  going  on  between  the  farmers  and 
the  consumers.  In  fact,  farmers  are  some 
of  the  greatest  consumers  in  the  world. 


They  consume  more  steel,  rubber,  petro- 
leum, and  chemicals  than  any  other  seg- 
ment of  our  national  economy. 

Let  me  say  further  that  we  do  not  have 
any  minimum  standards  in  agricultural 
trade  such  as  they  have  in  labor.  We  have 
fair  labor  standards.  We  do  not  he&itate 
to  establish  standards  on  interest  rates. 
But  when  it  comes  to  having  some  trade 
standards,  for  example,  to  assume  that 
our  producers  are  not  ti.e  victims  of  mass 
dumping  and  unfair  trade  practices,  we 
hesitate. 

This  amendment  does  not  order  any- 
thing; it  merely  authorizes  the  President 
to  pursue  early  negotiations,  negotia- 
tions which  hopefully  will  include  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  regarding  grains  for  export  or 
import.  Mr.  President,  up  to  the  present 
moment,  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
and  the  U.S.SJl.  have  been  chosen  not 
to  participate  under  GATT.  It  is  impera- 
tive, in  light  of  their  mass  consumption 
and  also  the  possibilities  of  their  mass 
production,  that  they  be  included  in 
future  negotiations  relating  to  interna- 
tional trade,  particularly  with  respect  to 
agricultural  products. 

Again.  I  urge  the  Senate  merely  to 
take  what  I  consider  a  flexible,  advisory 
position,  and  to  advise  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive that  he  should  proceed  early  to  ne- 
gotiate the  best  conditions  that  will  per- 
mit some  stability — some  stabihty  of 
production,  some  reasonable  stability  of 
price.  That  does  not  mean  fixed  prices; 
it  means  flexible  prices,  prices  that  will 
at  least  allow  people  to  have  some  chance 
to  engage  productively  in  enterprise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  remaining  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  HLTMPHREY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  f 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
maining time  on  the  bill  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Geoi-gia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  niinois 
(Mr.  Percy).  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Fulbricht)   is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  amiovmce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) is  absent  because  of  illness  In  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  Is 
necessarily  absent. 
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If  present  and  voting,   the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  would  vote  "yea." 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
05,  as  foHows: 
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So  Mr.  Percy's  amendment  <No.  192) 
va';  rejected. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
en  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
r- greed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
"  the  desk  an  amendmenttgLseciion  808(c) 
of  the  pending  bill.  S.  1888. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  38,  line  7,  Insert  the  following 
word  "nonprofit"  before  the  word  "private  " 

On  page  38,  line  9.  Insert  the  words  "pub- 
lic and  nonprofit  private"  before  the  word 
■'establishments." 

On  page  38,  line  10.  add  at  the  end  of  Sec. 
808(c)  the  following:  "When  att  appropriate 
.■^tate  or  local  agency  contracts  with  a  pri- 
vate establishment  to  offer,  at  concessional 
l)rices.  meals  prcparefl  especially  for  elderly 
I>5rsons  during  regular  or  special  hours,  the 
secretary  shall  permit  eligible  households 
who  .fire  60  years  of  age  or  over  or  elderly 
persons  and  their  spouses  to  use  coupons  Is- 
t.ued  to  them  to  purchaise  such  meals." 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
tl'.e  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
'"in mined  tlie  Senator's  amendment. 
The  staff  has  examined  the  Senator's 
rmendment.  I  have  discussed  it  with  the 
rnn!;in3  minority  member  of  our  com- 
iiitteo.  I  thl&,it  is  a  worthy  amend- 
ment. I  can  se^  no  objection  to  it.  We 
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are  prepared  to  accept  it  and  to  propose 
it  in  conference  with  the  House. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
expi-ess  my  appreciation. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill,  as  reported 
out  by  the  committee,  would  authorize 
persons  over  60  years  of  age— and  their 
spouses — to  use  food  stamps  to  purchase 
meals  prepared  by  public  and  private 
cstablishraent.s  lor  the  elderly.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment,  which  has  the 
full  support  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, is  to  make  c\e?.v  that  it  is  not 
the  intent  to  extend  this  new  authority 
to  profitmakins  food  sei'vice  concerns  in 
general,  but  only  to  those  which  miy 
enter  into  contracts  vvith  State  and  local 
agencies  to  provide  lew-cost  meals  to  the 
elderly. 

The  food  stimp  program  was  specifi- 
cally designed  to  give  assistance  to  poor 
familirs  to  improve  th:ir  home  consump- 
tion of  food.  When  the  Congress  was 
considering  major  amcndmjnt.s  to  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  in  1970,  it  wa.s  pointed 
out  that  many  of  the  aging  faced  Fp:cial 
food  problems  growing  out  of  theii-  lone- 
liness and  isolation.  It  was  further  indi- 
cat?d  that  cffortc'to  improve  thnr  food 
consumption,  if  correctly  designed,  could 
be  the  basis  for  efforts  to  combat  the 
other  problems  of  the  poor— bringing 
th^m  more  fully  into  tho  mainstream. 
A'5  a  result,  tho  Congrcs.^;,  by  amend- 
ment to  the  Food  Stamp  Act,  made  it 
possible  for  elderly  persons  who  were 
participating  in  the  food  stamp  program 
to  use  their  stamps  to  purchase  meals 
delivered  to  their  homes  by  public  and 
nonprofit  private  organizations.  Con- 
gre.ss  also  amrnded  the  Older  Americans 
Act  to  provide  a  qpecial  program  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies  preparing  meals  for  the 
elderly  in  schools,  senior  centers,  et 
cetera.  Up  to  90  percent  of  the  costs  of 
these  programs  can  be  paid  out  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  bring  the  program  within 
the  economic  reach  of  the  low-income 
r.ging.  Again,  the  focus  is  not  on  food 
alone — but  on  food  as  an  integral  part  of 
a  broad  program  of  social  assistance  for 
the  elderly. 

Under  the  bill  we  are  considering  to- 
day, the  Food  Stamp  Act  would  be 
further  amended  to  permit  elderly  per- 
sons who  are  participating  in  the  food 
str<rap  program  to  use  their  food  stamps 
to  purchase  meals  outside  the  home.  The 
bill  specifically  mentions  senior  citizens' 
centers,  apartment  buildings  occupied 
primarily  by  elderly  persons,  and  schools. 
However,  the  language  of  the  bill  does 
not  restrict  the  eligible  agencies  to  those 
public  and  private  groups  which  would 
operate  these  programs  on  a  nonprofit 
basis  or  to  those  establishments  which 
would  enter  into  a  contract  with  a 
State  or  local  agency  to  provide  low  cost 
meals  to  the  elderly. 

The  purpose  of  rpy  amendment  would 
be  to  make  it  clear  that  this/ new  au- 
thority is  extended  only  to /nonprofit 
organizations  which  are  preparing  and 
serving  meals  for  the  elderly  or  to  those 
establishments  which  have  entered  into 
contracts  for  that  purpose  of  providing 
these  services.  I  believe  such  action  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  maximize  the  use- 
fulness of  the  food  stamp  program  to 


the  elderly  and  give  maximum  encour- 
agement to  the  use  of  Federal  food  pro- 
grams to  build  a  program  of  communitv 
social  services  that  will  meet  the  needs 
of  the  elderly. 

The  restrictions  proposed  m  my 
amendment  also  would  ma'ie  the  new 
authority  i  lore  consistent  with  that  new 
authorized  in  connection  with  the  use  of 
focd  stamps  for  prepared  meals  delivered 
to  the  liomes  of  elderly  food  stamp  par- 
ticipants. In  this  latter  case,  the  food 
stamp  amendments  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress in  late  December  1970,  limited  that 
f  utliorizaticn  to  public  and  nonprofit, 
trivate  agencies. 

My  amendments  will  help  USDA  avoid 
the  problem  of  adding  thousands  of  ad- 
ditional organizations,  most  of  which 
would  be  doing  a  minimal  food  stamp 
busine.ss.  It  should  be  recognized,  of 
course,  that  the  new  authority  contained 
in  this  bill  will  increase  USDA's  cost  of 
e.dministering  the  food  stamp  program, 
because  its  staff  will  need  to  authorize 
and  monitor  the  participation  of  these 
new  agencies. 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  maxi- 
mize food  assistance  benefits  to  the  el- 
derly and  I  ui-ge  its  adoption  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chau-man  of  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  and  - 
as  a  Senator  from  a  rm-al  State  with  over 
110,000  elderly  persons,  I  am  acutely 
aware  of  the  food  needs  of  our  older 
citizens. 

In  a  phrase,  Mr.  President,  good  food 
and  good  fellowship  ai-e  more  important 
to  maintaining  the  health  and  well-being 
of  the  elderly  than  anything  else.  * 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  moved  with- 
in the  Agi'iculture  Committee  to  restore 
food  stamp  eligibility  to  about  1.5  mil- 
lion elderly  persons  now  participating, 
but,  as  of  January  1,  1974,  barred  from 
participating  by  the  new  supplemental 
security  income  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  interest  of 
the  SSI  program  to  provide  better  and 
uniform  cash  assistance  to  millions  of  our 
older  citizens. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that,  in  achieving 
that  objective,  it  is  necessary  to  risk  the 
nutritional  security  of  the  elderly. 

Yet,  when  we  restore  them  to  food 
stamp  eligibility,  I  fear  we  will  be  sub- 
jecting the  elderly  to  just  such  a  risk. 
Let  me  explain  what  I  mean. 
There  is,  at  this  very  moment,  gi-eat 
confusion  regarding  the  Implementation 
of  the  SSI  program.  Indeed,  at  the  Gov- 
ernors' conference  In  Lake  Tahoe  this 
week  there  has  been  consideraMe  discus- 
sion regarding  a  request  that  SSI  imple- 
mentation be  pushed  back  to  Januai-y  1, 
1975. 

The  Governors  are  considering  this 
move,  because  they  understand  just  how 
complicated  is  this  question,  and  how 
little  time  their  State  legislators  have 
had  to  consider  or  act  on  it. 

Indeed,  as  I  understand  it,  not  a  single 
legislator  has  yet  taken  the  actions  neces- 
sary to  implement  the  lirogram  as  in- 
tended. 

The  primary  reason  for  this  delay  has 
been  the  difRcuIty  the  Department  of 
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Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  en- 
countered in  reaching  some  basic  deci- 
sions regarding  program  regulations. 

It  was  only  last  week  that  the  Depart- 
ment announced  its  decisions  on  critical 
cost-sharing  formula  provisions.  And 
there  are  .gtill  other  important  unan- 
swered questions  that  State  legislators 
will  want  to  be  informed  on  before 
tliey  act. 

It  is  not  clear,  for  instance,  what  kinds 
of  special  needs  categories  will  be  ac- 
counted for.  It  is  not  clear  how  the  out- 
reach provisions,  vital  to  actual  partici- 
pation of  the  elderly  poor,  are  going  to 
be  worked  out.  It  is  yet  to  be  decided 
what  assets  will  be  permitted  or  excluded. 

These  are  not  easy  decisions  but,  until 
they  are  made,  I  believe  we  must  protect 
the  nutritional  needs  of  the  elderly. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
'publishing  its  food  stamp  eligibility 
guidelines,  has  determined  what  income 
level  is  required  for  a  single  elderly  per- 
son or  for  an  elderly  couple  to  live  and 
eat  on.  These  levels  are  $178  for  a  single 
person  and  $232  for  a  couple. 

If  the  elderly  have  less  income  than 
that,  and  no  food  assistance,  they  are 
almost  certain  to  end  up  skimping  on 
food,  and,  next,  likely  to  end  up  lethargic 
and  iU.  / 

Mr.  President,  the  vast  majority  of 
States,  imder  the  SSI  progiam,  will  not 
have  payment  levels  that  meet  the  USDA 
guidelines.  Yfet,  after  all  the  talk  about 
ending  hunger,  we  are  on  the  way  to  in- 
suring, via  a  Government  program,  that 
millions  of  tlie  elderly  end  up  malnour- 
ished. 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  wise.  The  major 
national  organizations  who  represent  the 
elderly  do  not  think  that  is  wise. 

In  fact,  it  is  not  only  unwise  but  di- 
rectly contrary  to  what  the  Government 
set  out  to  do  last  year  through  Project 
Find.  Project  Find  was  a  multimillion- 
dollar  outreach  program  conducted  last 
year  which  enrolled  190,000  elderly  per- 
sons in  the  food  assistance  programs. 

Now,  after  all  that  effort,  those  same 
persons  are  being  told  they  cannot  have 
those  food  benefits.  Tliis  is  nothing  less 
than  giving  with  the  one  liand  and  tak- 
ing away  with  the  other. 

I  understand  that  the  administration's 
position  is  that  restoring  food  benefits 
somewhat  undermines  the  workings  of 
the  SSI  program,  giving  the  States  dis- 
incentives to  meet  their  obligations. 

Frankly,  I  find  these  kinds  of  intricate 
accomiting  questions  difficult  to  follow. 

What  is  clear  though  is  that  unless  the 
Congress  acts  decisively  to  protect  its 
commitment  to  the  hungry  poor,  then  we 
will  be  risking  hunger  and  malnutntion 
for  over  a  million  of  our  elderly. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  back  the  remamder 
of  my  time. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  Tlie  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  ameiidment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HaIjlT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  for  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 


Ml-.  HART.  Mr.  Presiden: ,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  access  to  the  floor 
be  granted  to  a  staff  member,  Shirley 
Johnson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  privilege  of  the  floor  be  granted  to 
two  staff  members,  Marshall  Matz  and 
Ken  Schlossberg. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  privilege  of  the  floor 
be  granted  to  my  assistant  Steve  Bryen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  mv  amendment  to  section  815  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

On  page  43,  section  815,  after  line  24,  add 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"All  exporters  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour, 
feed  grains,  oil  seeds  and  products  thereof, 
produced  In  the  United  States  shall,  within  72 
hours  after  a  contract  for  such  a  commod- 
liy  has  been  concluded  with  a  foreign  buyer, 
report  as  to  the  kind,  class,  quantity,  and 
destination  of  that  commodity  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  The  Secretary  shall 
promptly  make  public  such  reports.  The 
Secretary  shall  further  determine  and  make 
public  the  effect  of  such  exports  on  domestic 
supply  and  demand  of  such  commodities  at 
regular  Intervals,  but  not  less  than  twice 
each  month.  Any  person  who  'inowingly  fails 
to  report  export  sales  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  shall  be  subject 
to  penalties  not  to  exceed  $25,000  or  one  year 
m  jail,  or  both." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  an  amendment  to  S.  1888, 
the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1973,  which  is  designed  to 
insure  the  American  public  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  domestically  produced 
foodstuffs  including  wheat  and  wheat 
flour,  food  grains,  oilseeds  and  products 
thereof.  The  bill  requires  all  exporters 
of  agricultural  commodities  produced  in 
the  United  States  to  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  within  72  hours  after 
a  contract  with  a  foreign  buyer  has  been 
concluded  the  Icind,  class,  quantity,  and 
destination  of  that  commodity.  The 
amendment  also  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  promptly  report  export 
sales  and  to  determine  and  make  public 
the  effect  of  such  exports  on  the  domestic 
supply  and  demand,  at  least  twice  each 
month.  The  amendment  also  includes 
strict  penalties  for  exporters  who  do  not 
report  their  sales  within  the  72-hour 
time  period. 

At  the  present  time,  tlie  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  allows  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  place  controls  on  scarce 
commodities,  including  those  encom- 
passed in  my  amendment,  but  the  act 
has  no  provisions  which  would  enable 
the  Department  to  determine  where,  how 
or  when  a  shortage  occurs.  The  Depart- 
ment has  asked  the  exporters  to  "volim- 
tarily"  report  their  foreign  sales,  but  I 
am  convinced  this  is  neither  adequate 
nor  fair  to  the  American  consumer.  By 
requiring  the  exporters  to  promptly  re- 


port their  sales,  we  will  assure  the  De-t 
partment  of  Commerce  the  necessary 
information  to  determine  whether  export 
controls  should  be  placed  on  the  com- 
modity in  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  failures  of  the  famous  Soviet 
"wheat  deal" — a  deal  that  shuffled  our 
own  consumers  to  the  bottom  of  the  deck. 
Last  year's  Soviet  wheat  sale  may  have 
solved  their  problems,  but  it  created 
problems  for  the  United  States.  For  ex- 
ample, there  are  millers  and  independent 
bakers  throughout  the  country  who 
either  cannot  get  delivery  on  soft  white 
wheat — the  prime  ingredient  in  baking — 
or  are  forced  to  pay  such  high  prices  for 
wheat  that  they  cannot  compete  with  the 
large  corporate  firms.  In  my  own  State 
which  produces  the  majority  of  soft 
white  wheat  in  this  Nation,  one  of  the 
major  millers  wrote  me  earlier  this 
month  saying : 

Today  In  asking  for  quotas  on  white  wheat, 
we  were  informed  that  there  is  no  wheat  to 
be  had  at  any  price. 

This  problem,  however,  is  not  limited 
to  wheat. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Permanent 
Investigations  Subcommittee,  I  have 
been  deeply  concerned  tliat  new  and  un- 
precedented rises  in  the  prices  of  grains 
on  the  Nation's  commodities  exchanges 
could  result  in  food  prices  rising  even  15 
to  20  percent  higher  this  year.  As  a  re- 
sult. I  have  had  the  committee  staff  look- 
ing into  activities  of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Authority  and  the  Kation's 
commodity  exchanges.  What  troubles  me 
greatly  is  that  despite  the  chaotic  situa- 
tion in  an  area  wliich  affects  all  Ameri- 
cans, the  Govermnent  seems  powerless  to 
even  attempt  to  control  the  commodity 
industry  which  does  $200  billion  in  busi- 
ness annually. 

The  best  way  to  /demonstrate  how 
speculation  in  the  commodities  market 
has  affected  the  wholesaler— and  in  turn 
the  consumer — is  to  point  out  some  sta- 
tistics. At  my  request.  Mr.  John  Heily. 
president  of  Continental  Mills,  Inc.,  in 
Seattle,  detailed  the  percentage  cost  in- 
creases to  him  of  several  agricultural 
ijroducts  during  the  last  year.  Between 
June  1,  1972,  and  June  1,  1973,  egg  solids 
ro.se  87  percent,  flour  59.8  percent,  soya 
161.3  percent,  shortening  42.9  percent, 
powdered  milk  35.4  percent,  and  whey 
products  35.9  percent.  The  tragedy  of  this 
is  that  these  increases  must  be  passed  on 
to  the  consumer  in  the  form  of  higher 
priced  baking  products. 

I  believe  that  much  of  the  speculation 
in  the  commodities  market  has  stemmed 
from  the  inability  or  reluctance  of  the 
Nixon  administration  to  assess  and  con- 
trol foreign  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. Voluntary  reporting  of  foreign 
sales  by  agricultural  commodity  export- 
ers is  not  enough.  If  the  job  is  to  be  done 
right — if  we  are  to  protect  the  consumer, 
and  indeed  our  entire  economy — the  re- 
porting procedures  must  be  mandatory. 

I  have  always  supported  and  will  con- 
tinue to  support  the  exportation  of  our 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  as  an 
integral  part  of  our  agricultural  poUcy. 
However.  I  believe  it  is  imperative  that 
we  first  assure  our  country  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  foodstuffs. 

I  believe  my  amendment  will  help  in- 
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sure  that  the  domestic  demand  will  be 
met  and  will  reduce  the  speculation  now 
occurring  on  agricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
l^.ave  examined  the  amendment.  It  seeks 
to  get  information  when  exporters  make 
contracts  for  wheat  and  products,  feed 
trains,  and  oilseed-i  and  products  in  the 
United  States,  by  requiring  them  to  re- 
;)ort  that  fact  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture ttithiry72  hours.  I  think  the  pur- 
Dose  of  the  amendment  is  wise.  I  do  not 
think  I  would  be  violating  a  confidence 
v;hen  4  state  that  Secretary  Brunthaver 
came  ^y  my  office  this  morning  to  i-e- 
iJort  certain  information  to  me,  and  I 
asked  him  what  steps  they  were  taking 
to  try  to  get  information  about  com- 
modity markets  of  this  country,  as  to 
what  foreigners  were  purchasing,  and  to 
what  extent  they  are  preparing  regula- 
tions at  the  present  time  mandating 
these  reports. 

I  have  no  objection  to  making  it  on  a 
72-hour  basis.  If  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  no  objection,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  taking  it  to  conference.  If  at 
that  time  it  turns  out  there  is  some  rea- 
son administratively  this  cannot  be  done 
but  it  can  be  done  on  a  weekly  basis,  we 
can  take  another  look  at  it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
miished  chairman.  The  permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations,  which  I 
chair,  has  been  looking  Into  certain  ac- 
tivities in  connection  T»ith  the  foreign 
purchases  of  grain  last  year — purchases 
which  neither  we  nor  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  had  knowledge  of  for  weeks. 
I  was  recently  told  that  it  would  still  take 
at  least  30  days  to  find  6ut  when  foreign 
s.z\es  were  made.  With  what  h?s  been 
liappening  in  the  commodity  futures 
markets,  the  amendment  I  am  offermg 
today  is  absolutely  essential. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  lick  of  knowl- 
edge and  information  Is  what  causes  the 
Department  of  Agiiculture  to  pay  export 
funds  that  cost  this  country  $297  million 
on  the  wheat  deal. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Macnu- 
.son)  may  be  apded  as  a  cosponsor  to  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  and  ajsk  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER,  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

On  page  38,  between  lines  10  and  fl,  iueert 
the  following  subsection: 

"<(!)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  3  the  following;  'It  shall  also 
include  .seeds  and  plants  for  use  In  gardens 
to  produce  food  for  the  personal  consump- 
ticiii  of  the  eligible  household.'  " 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  compared 
with  many  far-reaching  provisions  of 
tlie  bill  and  many  far-reaching  amend- 


ments, this  Is,  indeed,  a  minor  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate extends  the  food  stamp  program  and 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  allow 
food  stamp  recipients  to  use  stamps  to 
purchase  seeds  and  plants  for  use  in  their 
gardens.  The  recipients  of  food  stamps 
would  thus  be  able  to  use  their  own  ini- 
tiative to  produce  fruits  and  vegetables 
needed  to  provide  variety  and  nutritional 
value  for  their  diets. 

While  tills  amendment  does  broaden 
the  definition  of  foorl  items  which  may 
be  purchased  with  food  stamp  coupons,  I 
v/ould  expect  that  the  food  stamp  recip- 
ients would  be  able  to  purchase  the 
seeds  and  plants  they  need  from  grocery 
stores  who  are  now  participating  in  the 
food  stamp  progrjim.  I  would  not  expect 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  luider- 
take  the  administrative  co.";ts  of  certify- 
ing those  thousands  of  additional  stores 
to  supply  the  seeds  and  plants  that  food 
stamp  recipients  might  wi.sh  to  purchase. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  would 
allow  the  food  stamp  recipient  to  pur- 
chase with  his  food  stamps  seeds  and 
plants  for  tlie  purpo.'se  of  growing  food 
for  coasumption  by  himself  and  his 
household.  It  would  allow  a  person  to  buy 
$1  or  $2  worth  of  seed  or  vegetable 
plants  and  po.ssibly  have  available  a  plot 
of  land  and  be  able  to  raise  $50  or  $100 
worth  of  food  for  himself  and  his  family. 
It  would  encourage  industry  on  the  part 
of  the  food  stamp  recipient  and  it  would 
be  ft  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 

I  have  spoken  to  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  and  also  the 
ranking  member  of  the  committee  (Mr. 
Curtis).  I  would  hope  they  would  offer 
no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Sena^ar  yield? 

MrT  ALLEN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  very  much  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league. J 

Mr,ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  name  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
may  be  added  as  a  casponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
briefly  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
I  am  very  reluctant  to  do  so.  I  think  there 
is  much  to  be  said  for  the  Senator's 
amendment.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
program  has  been  consistently  confined 
to  the  purchase  of  food.  The  people  who 
use  food  stamps,  for  the  most  part,  have 
some  money,  because  they  have  to  match 
money  with  stamps,  not  entirely  but 
for  the  most  part.  So  it  does  not  mean 
they  cannot  get  garden  seeds. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  feel  as  I  do  about 
this  amendment  is  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  S-fB*c»s)  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  on  Agrleulture 
and  Forestry  a  case  for  our  E^skimo  citi- 
zens the  opportunity  to  trade  food 
.'tamps  for  ammunition  In  order  to  kin 


certain  animals  as  part  of  their  regular 
diet.  As  I  see  it,  both  amendments  are 
identical.  Both  seek  food  stamps  as  a 
""means  to  get  food,  one  for  ammimition 
and  the  other  for  seed.  Inasmuch  as  we 
tiu^ed  down  one  and  it  has  been  the 
view  that  we  should  not  go  beyond  that, 
I  wish  to  state  my  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  I  do  so  reluctantly  because 
I  realize  it  is  a  worthy  objective. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  with  all 
respect  to  my  colleague  from  Nebraska, 
I  think  he  is  stretching  the  point  a  little 
bit  when  he  compares  garden  seed  with 
bullets.  There  is  a  big  difference.  After 
all,  this  is  an  amendment  that  promotes 
self-sufficiency  and  everyone  knows  the 
cost  of  food  is  going  up  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  All  this  amendment  does  is  to 
help  these  poor  peorle  who  have  to  de- 
pend upon  food  stamps  to  go  out  and  buy 
some  garden  seed  and  cultivate  a  little 
plot  in  their  backyards.  It  encourages 
self-sufllciency.  After  ail,  this  is  an  agri- 
cultural bill.  We  are  talking  about  crops 
and  food  and  we  are  not  talking  about 
bullets.  I  hope  this  wUl  pass. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
bock  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  some  time  very  briefly. 

I  have  studied  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. Various  proposals  have  been  made 
to  extend  the  food  stamp  program  to  in- 
clude soap,  toothbrushes,  toilet  paper, 
perfumes,  and  ammimition  that  I  have 
consistently  opposed. 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  greatly 
broaden  tlie  food  stamp  program.  The 
Senator's  amendment  does  have  con- 
.siderable  appeal.  If  someone  can  buy 
some  seeds  and  produce  more  food,  he 
could  perhaps  get  more  value  with  those 
food  stamps  than  by  trading  them  in  the 
store. 

I  am  grieved  to  differ  with  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee, 
but  I  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
on  the  amendment  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  if  it  is  not  out 
of  order,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey)  may  be  pei-mitted  to  intervene. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
did  not  undei'stand  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  be  rec- 
ognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk,  which 
I  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 
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The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend-  go  out  and   purchase  whatever  addl-  this  program  will  con-^ist  of  tho!=e  foods 

msnt,  as  follows:  tional   foods  may  be  needed  to  meet  or  commodities  that  they  normally  have 

On  page  46  between  lines  17  and  18,  In-  those  daily  nutritional  requirements.  made  available  imder  this  program  in  the 

terfc  the  following:  The    125    percent    of    daily    nutri-  past.  I  believe  I  understand  their  con- 

■sec.      .  In  carrying  out  the  direct  com-  tional  reqtiirements  does  not  mean  that  cem  in  that  regard  and  have  modified 

ni.iaity  distribution  program  under  section  recipients     under  'this     program     will  my  amendment  accordingly. 

416  of   the   Agricultural  Act  of   1949,   as  receive  25  percent  over  what  they  need.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  list 

amenaed,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  ^^^  ^^^^^.^  ^j  ^.j^j^  particular  program  of  States  having  counties  still  operating 

Act  of "AusTtT  ^5  ^  ufc  6i2cf  ^d  is  such  that  the  125  percentum  require-  under  this  program  along  with  a  list  of . 

funds  of  the  commodity  Credit  Corporation  mcnt  is  needed  to  make  allowances  for  commodities  now  provided   under  that 

a3  authorized  by  section  709  of  the  Pood  and  insuring  that  100  percent  of  daily  nutri-  program  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Agriculture  Act  of  1965  to  purchase  on  the  tional   requirements   are   actually   met.  There  being  no  objection,  the  lii;t  was 

open  market  those  agricultural  commodities,  i^g  125  percentimi  figure  is  exactly  the  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  is 

and  the  products  thereat  of  the  types  cus-  percentage  amount  that  USDA  is  operat-  follows: 

tomarily  available  and  authorized  to  be  pur-  ^      under  presently  in  order  to  insure  de-  Commodity  DisTaiBtrrioN  Peocram 

t^^.TZ^^l.^^^^\l^l^^T^  livery  of  100  percent  of  daily  nutritional  Ala-,.ma.    Arizona    .NavaJo   tribe^    C.U- 

125  per  centum  of  their  daily  nutritional  re-  requirements.  fomia.  Delaware^  Georgia.  Guam.  Idaho,  In- 

qulrements  as  prescribed  by  the  recommended  Thirty-five  States  still  have  counties  d'^na.  Kansas,  Kentucky.  Maine,  Klassachu- 

daily  auowances  of  the  Food  and  Nutrition  operating  under  the  commodity  distri-  J^tts.     Michigan,     Minnesota      Mississippi 

Board,   National    Academy   of   Sclences-Na-  bution  program.  There  are  stiU  2.5  mil-  f^^^,,^t"^ZZ^^y.^ 

tional  Research  CouncU.  To  the  extent  that  jjon  Americans  who  rely  upon  this  pro-  n^?^  nlvot,    oiJahot^    oreeon    Puerto 

funds  in  addition  to  these  referred  to  above  „_-rn  nc  thpir  nnlv  Qmirrp  for  fnnrf   Whpn  „.       ^     T,!?  J^  w'        .T^        .vJ^!^^      tpierio. 

are  needed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  f,^?"^  ^^  "^^"  °^^^  ?°"^'^f  for  food  When  rico.  South  Dakota.  Tex.^s.  Trust  Territories. 

L^tfo^the  SeSry  Of  A^rfculture  slJl  use  "^  Program  was  initiated   its  sole  goal  Virginia,  Virgin  Islands,  Tennessee,  Washing- 

any  other  funds  authorised  to  be  used  for  ^as  to  provide  outlets  for  farm  produc-  ton  (dual  operation— food  sump  state  with 

such  purpose."  tion.  Throughout  the  course  of  years  it  3  counties  operating  both  programs).  Wiscou- 

■Mtr.   Tirnv/rotiwTrv   -kx,.   D,.»ciri»,,f    fi,ic  Ecems  Clear  that  the  goal  has  at  least  sin  and  Wyoming. 

.J^nrfSSTSSfSi^^lv  ?tf,tH«,;w  become  twofold:   to  provide  outlets  for  Commodity  distribution  foods 

amendment,  very  simply,  would  author-  ,„,^  o,„.»»i,.o«o    »,.,♦  Tie.^  tr.  ^r.^x,\A.^  tv.o  The  foods  currently  on  the  list  under  the 

ize  the   Secretary  of   Agriculture,   with  ,^L\?^,;j;',?lf,^''  ^"1^1°  ,^^^^  commodity  program  are  as  follows: 

respect   to   the   commodity   distribution  i  t'f^ipifnis  oi  commoaiiies  ine  loois  neces-  p^^^  ^^  recommended  amount  per  per- 

program  to  be  able  to  pmchase  those  '='?;/°''''""!"^'°"^"y ^^.^,''"^^,^*f ,.  son  per  month  (pounds): 

products  which  are   customarily  made  ^,t^^^°^tJ^?J°^J^\^^.^^^^n^^''?,    drv  beans - -      2 

available  under  the  commodity  distribu-  program  has  suceeded  m  its  fiist  goaU  it    ^^        ___    , 

Uon  progi-am.  Many  of  the  commodities  (Iff  irif,™TSn,!?ri   f.^'f.  i^n.^       ''""^^  ^'* 

normaUy  made  available  under  that  pro-  ^}t^  of  approved  commodities  is  long  but  cheese  (not  avauabie  in  au  areas)  .„.      i  ■  i 

Jam  are  r^t  avaUable  todav  becaiUe  of  *^^  ^^^  °^  commodities  actually  bcmg  de-    com  meal — -/-  2', 

Shtlr^ood  MnSt                    because  of  ^^.^^.^^  ^  growing  shorter  by  the  day.         egg  mix  (not  avaUable  in  aU  areas) >, 

i^^  r^^^x^^'  Tv^r,.   T>v«.cirfo„f    «.iu  m   the  last   18   months,  many   com-    flour 6 

ti,^;«^fi?Jf^              President,  will  ^lodity  programs  have  been  unable  to  de-     canned  fruits  (i.e.  pears,  peaches). 1.8 

L?  mT^PMRTTv  Tvi.id  liver  vegetables,  juices,  dairy  products,    fruit-vegetabie  juices 3 

^'  ?I?^fT?r  JiJrv  Si^iH^r^f  T  h„v.  fortified  macaroni,  and  other  foods.  Sen-     ^rt  f  "-;- " " " ^,^ 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  have  .     hporincs  hive  revenled  the  unavaU-    "P"*  ^^^ " •^" '5 

studied  the  amendment.  The  staff  has  ^uTiifr^^^wo  7^  J^«rtu!«  «^^^^^                 macaroni   i 

studied  it.  I  have  talked  with  the  distin-  ?,5nvSp  n   nntrufn^lv  «ipnnf  ?^^i7  T^  "'^''^  '"°'*  "^T,  ^'"^«1««  »»'>  — "   ^-  » 

guished  ranking  minority  member  of  the  f/°'Sfn.t  tw  ^o^lfhtna^^^^^    V.  II  *^"*''''  ^."'^J  'm  T"""  '^**'  ™"'*  *""'  ,  « 

committee   the  Senator  from  Nebraska  ^  obvious  that  something  needs  to  be        may  get  3.6  lb.).... 1.8 

wf^to  ;hiiLH  ^if^  ilo^^tv-f^f^;  done  to  guarantee  the  availabUity  of    evaporated  miiic. i.8 

l!j^i^VuJ^f^llJl^K^^,^l^^lf  these   foods   to   persons   dependent   on  nonfat  dry  miuc   (not  avaUabie  m  aU 

on  it.  There  IS  no  objection  to  the  amend-  them  for  their  sole  sourc- of  nutrition             ^'^''^1    * 

ment.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  accept  it.  ST,  tH.,^  riof^if  t  ^^  4,?t\.^,,V.^^„  f'nic     rolled  oats  or  wheat. n 

I  yield  back  my  time.  For  that  reason  I  am  introducing  this       ^^^^^   Gutter .—      i 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  let  fi^rJT^LS.S  f^^nSf.P  ?nr^S'  ''^^*^'^'  P^^*^'   <°°*  •'*"^^'''  "^  "" 

me  malce  a  fuller  statement  on  this  S'^,  ?„  t^L^"nS? E,^^^^^^^                           '^"^*^>   ,,' 

amendment  "^®  private  market  and  make    rice l',2 

Mr   President   mv  amenriment  rplite<!  them  available,  along  with  existing  com-     shortening 1', 

♦v,Ti:>  i^       i^'*^    *   1  ♦  modities,  to  eligible  recipients.  The  Secre-    com  syrup .' W^ 

Sr^.lh    ^.^  w'*''  ^■'^"  T  program  ^       ^^^^  ^^^   ^^^j,   purchases   when     canned  vegetables 1 

Sfn^norT     ?  }^^'^?'^^  ^^*^^^  "^  sulficient  surpluses  do  nt)t  exist  to  guar-  ^     ,                                            -— 

many  parts  of  the  Nation  receive  food  ^ntee  the  recipients  of  the  program  a             ^^^^^  — - «« 

commooiues  inat  aie  in  surplus.  nutritionally  adequate  diet.  This  bUl  at-  As  of  May  25.  there  were  2.6  millton  people 

My  amendment  which  is  cosponsored  tempts  to  exoand  and  imurove  the  pres-  receiving,  commodities  through  992  projects 

by  Senatora  Kennedy,  Case,  McGovern,  ^^t  commodity  distribution  program  so  (counties  and  indKin  reservation). 

Sn1;?'to  SeS  rSoiSS'^de';  '^^*  ''  ''  °'  ^""'^'^"^  ^"^""'^'  ^""^  ^^"-  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  thi. 

meet    their    daily    nutritional    require-  ^tf  ^ny^ST^  ^  Tulls  about  the  TrTpiSy^  ^rS^  p'£s^,' Se^t^ 

AS  all  of  us  know,  due  to  the  tighten-  ZffSll  to  cSf?o1h^°XS  iL  °^f  ^"P^f  comiTodities  are  midoubtedly 

Sif.°J  ^T'''''  ^"^''^  foods,  recipients  t't  'th\f  ySteSay!  'S^DA^SlnZTd  fas  yTar'"""^  ^"""^  "'"  '^  ""'  """ 

^  f^^^^H™^'"^'"-^^''*  ^^'^  the  supply  that  they  are  going  to  discontinue  their  S  the  recommended  amounts  listed 

of  foods  they  receive  under  this  pro-  so-called   nlenUful   foods   nroeram    nn  ^?'        recommenaea  amounts  iisiea 

gram    cut    back    drasticallv    In    rpppnt  "■      Tr  •    P^^""^*"   itoos   program,   an  are  tlie  maximum  amounts  allowed  to 

«,„»,*»,»    «7u*      arasucaiiy    m    recent  advertismg  program  financed  by  USDA  onv  one  oerson  Most  States  retwrt  that 

months.   What   my   amendment   would  to  advertise  the  availabilitv  nf  fond  com-  ^      ,,  P®^^°"-  '^°^^  fiaies  report  mat 

authorize  and  reouire  is  for  the  Seorp-  aavenise  ine  avanaoiuiy  oi  looa  com-  a  smaUer  per  person  amount  actually 

♦o Jr,  i»    A     •    '^l"^re  IS  lor  me  &ecre-  modities  in  surplus.  The  reason  given  ipnvp<;   their   warehnii<;ps    Thp    amnurt 

tary  of  Agncultui-e   to   guarantee   the  vesterdav   bv   USDA   for   discontinuing  I    ^       *k       ^^rcnouses.    ine    amount 

Bupplv  of  foods  made  avniiahip  nnripv  >^f**''^'*y    "^   uauA  lor  cuscontinumg  leaving  the  warehouses  of  each  State 

buppiy  oi  looas  maae  available  undei  this  particular  program  was  that  there  is  varies  but  the  Nationwide  averace  is  75 

that  program  to  insure  Uiat  recipients  not  enoueh  foods  comidered  to  be  in  v^'*^' °"^  ".    "auonwiae  average  is  o 

ppt  on/M.crK  t^  «,o«f  *K„i..  J  •.          *  •  tuouBii  luuus  consjueita  uj  oe  m  percent  of  the  recommended  amounts, 

ffnn.i  1^.          "f^^^"'f^  '^^^y  ""^"-  ^"^1"^  today  to  warrant  continuation  program  participants  probably  do  not 

tio^l  requirements.  To  the  extent  com-  of  the  program.  even  get  this  much;   by  the  time  the 

modities  needed  to  fulfill  these  require-  I  understand  that  the  U.S.  Department  commodities  filter  down  through  the  en- 

ments  are  not  available  under  so-called  of  Agriculture  is  willing  to  accept  my  tire  distribution  system,  participants  may 

surplus   criteria,   the   Secretary,   under  amendment  with  the  understanding  that  receive  as  Uttle  as  50  percent  of  tlie  rec- 

my  amendment,  would  be  required  to  the  foods  to  be  supplied  in  the  future  for  ommcnded  amounts. 
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The  recommended  by  USDA  amounts  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne-  economy  diet  plan.  The  economy  diet 
of  the  hsted  commod  ties  provide:  sota  plan  is.  as  the  Department  telHs.  in- 
Recommended  daily  allowance  for:    Percent  The  amendment  was  agreed  to.               tended  for  use  during  emergencies   The 

Calories  .. 00  Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of    Department  admits  it  is  an  inadequate 

r»*?M!™'" - - !^  ^1*®  Senator  fronJi»  Massachusetts   (Mr.     diet,  lacking  the  kind  and  quaUty  of  pro- 

caictum 22  Kennedy)  and  myself.  I  caU  up  my  mod-     tein  essential  to  good  health  on  a  long 

vuam'in'A         Ml  ™  amendment  No.  175.  and  ask  to  have    term.  Because  the  food  in  this  diet  i.s 

vitamin  c „.  io6        i,.?      U„ considei-ably    less   desirable    than    that 

Thiamine  "I  ho  ^^®     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The    purchased  by  the  ordinary  family,  food 

rubonavin 142  amendment  will  be  stated.                              price  increases  under  this  diet  plan  do 

ii   recipients  receive  75  percent  of  the  The  legislative  cltrk  proceeded  to  read     not  reflect  the  cost  increases  sustained 

recommended    amounts,    they    are  the  amendment.                                                by  the  average  consumer 

ral*.HP^^'                                                =0  ■   ^^-  ^ASE-  ^^'-  Piesident.  I  ask  unan-        Moreover,  the  Department  compounds 

Protein  ■" ,^^  i^°"^  consent  that  further  reading  of     the  unfairness  of  reliance  on  the  econ- 

caicium                 ■" 76  .w     a"}en'^'"ent  be  dispensed  with  and     omy  diet  plan  by  using  food  costs  in 

Iron  .•_            " 86  that  it  be  printed  m  the  RECORD.                    December  as  the  basis  for  coupon  allot- 

vitamin  A. 91  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without     ments  the  following  July.  Thus  the  De- 

vitamin  c 82  Objection,  it  is  so  ordered.                               partment  arrived  at  its  3.6  percent  figure 

Thiamine  95  Amendment  No.  175.  as  modified  is  as     to  take  effect  next  month  by  using  the 

Riboflavin 90  follows:                                                            cost  of  the  economy  diet  plan  for  De- 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President   I  am  de-  ..  "'*i'  ^^'  n'"enf*i"e  subsection  (at  at  sec-     cember.  1972— a  figure  that  totally  ig- 

lighted   to   join   as   a   sponsor   of    the  °",„^°Ttt''ft'f°"  w    ,  .„                 „  .      "^''^^  "^^  dramatic  food  price  increases 

IZ'^fT    TT"'    i    ^"«    ^'^"'^-  -nr»Jc'h^tate\rnciL^^^a^i°Kufr:     Saf  oTthfs  ^w""'^' '''"^- ^^^•"' ""' 

guished  Senator,  from  Minnesota    (Mr.  iz^d  to  issue  to  any  households  certified  as       ^^  °L  ^^       no  , 

Humphrey).  eligible  to  participate  in  the  food  stamp  pro-     _  ""  February  23  I  sent  a  telegram  to 

As  my  colleagues  know,  in  the  92d  sram  shall  be  in  such  amount  as  the  Sec-  Secretary  Butz  when  news  of  the  De- 
Congress  and  earlier  this  year  I  intro-  ^^^^^'i>  determines  to  bo  the  cost  of  a  nutri-  partment's  planned  3.6  percent  increase 
duced  legislation  to  expand  and  improve  ^"'"''"y  adequate,  diet,  adjusted  semi-an-  leaked  to  the  press.  I  urged  the  Secretary 
the  surplus  commodity  program.  On  n!!huLlVhv^thf^n"^^^ '",*^t^  T'".  °!.^''P^  to  revise  the  scheduled  updating  of  food 
January  23.  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  fu  tr^pa^t^nt^rLabo  ■^%'oTii;r  That  '^""^^'^  In  keeping  with  the  Department's 
(Mr.  COOK)  and  the  Senator  from  South  a  special  ^adjiTstment  will  be  imolememed  ?'™  P^^f '^tio"  earlier  in  February  that 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  joined  me  in  on  August  1.  1973,  and  shall  incorporate  the  ^^'^^  P^''^^^  vioxxld  go  up  at  least  6.5  per- 
introducing  S.  549  to  make  the  food  changes  in  the  price  of  food  through  April  ^^"*  i"  calendar  1973.  In  fact,  the  cost 
distribution  program  more  responsive  to  ^^-  1973.'.'  of  food  has  soared  well  beyond  the  De- 
the  recipients  of  these  surplus  foods  and  Mr  CASE  Mr  President  this  amend-  ^'f '^"^f  ^'"f  Projection.  For  calendar  1973 
to  make  the  delivery  of  food  to  the  poor  ment  to  the  farm  Wll  S  1888  s  des  Sed  ^^Z^  ^"""^  ""''l^^^  ^/^  "^  ^"^  P^''*=«"*- 
and  ill  fed  the  major  aim  of  the  pro-  to  raise  the  value  of  food  sHmocou^ns  ^\  suggestion  to  the  Secretary  was 
gram.  Although  I  strongly. support  final  commensurate  with  the  cosHf  food  h"-  n'''*f '  ^"l^  '^  ^^'  '^'^^^^  ^^^P**«  ^he 
adoption  of  this  amendment.  I  wHl  con-  creases  incurred  sincriastJu?y  My  department's  awareness  of  deep  con- 
tinue to  urge  the  Senate  Agriculture  amendment  scosponsoredbvSen-itor  f''^f'°"?l  ^P^cem  over  the  impact  of 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  549  kTnne^  cospon.soi  ed  by  Senatoi  food  price  increases  on  the  poor  and 
which  establishes  a  new  program  with  Under  the  law  food  stamo  couoons  are  ^*'?*''''y- The  Department  has  not  merely 
specific  standards  for  not  only  jiirfn-  adjusted  each  J^artoreSJKS^^^^  rejected  a  more  equitable  basis  for  esti- 
tional  content  but  for  consumer  a^ept-  thfcost  of  food  Th  s  ylar  L  S  a^^^^^  ""  "^  ^•^'^  '=°'^'-  "  '"  ^^^"  ^^^^^^'^ 
ability,  packaging,  and  delivei-y  Js  well.  painfS  awa?e '  food  costs'have  eJne  ud     ^^'"Paiffi^ng  among  State  welfare  agen- 

I  want  to  reiterate  that  neither  hiy  bill  dramSaUv    Sin?e  aSu  of  last  ve?r     "^'  *!J  ""^^  *?f '"  Senators  to  reject  this 

nor  this  amendment  are  intended  to  re-  food  purchksed  for  hSme  use  has  in^    ^'"^"^'"ent.  Its  appeal  is  not  that  the 

verse   the   trend   away   from   the   food  creLed  13  3  percent-a^d  the  cost  of    ?™<^'^^,"^««t  ^'-  unworthy  bat  that  there 

distribution  programs   and  toward   the  Senfi^ll  proteKer^has  gJSe  up^^^^^^^^^^     increal """'    *^    i^^Plement    a    larger 

food  stamp  program.  However,  as  the  more.  Broiling  chickens  for  examnle  aip     '"^/^ase. 

Senator  from  Minnesota  pointed  out  yes-  up  21  percent-  himburge^ifu^?!^^^^^        ^  ^  r^^  therefore  modified  the  amend- 

terday  in  his  introductory  remarks,  over  cent  aSd  eggs  hr  vT  gone  up  at  least  35     T?,!  ^  ^^^^^\  submitted  to  take  account 

2.5  mUlion  Americans  still  rely  upon  the  percent                                                             ^l  **^®  Department's  complaint.  Instead 

surplus  commodity  program  as  their  only  m  the  face  of  the.se  increases  the  De-          P'"^  ^^^  March  31  estimate  of  food 

source  of  food,  and  in  the  last  18  months  partment  of  ASculture  pro^^^^^^                     '^'''*-"'  •f%^  ^^'^^'  1"^  amendment  would 

many  commodity  programs  have  been  the  value  of  to^oTsSmp  ?XnsoX^^^     '^ZTfi^^r^r.^^-iZ'^' ^°  .'"'^T''' T":!' 

unable  to  deliver  adequate  supplies  of  percent— an  increase  to  go  into  effect  on     ^  A^'J^^^^PJ  increase  already  sched- 

those  Commodities  necessary  to  provide  July  1  and  rSn  i^  effl?t  unt^July  1      "l^^b"' would  require  it  to  updat*  costs 

a  nutritionally  adequate  diet.  1974  regardleS  of  l?w  f  Sherii                 ol*  ^^!  *"''''  °^  *^^  '=°''  °^  ^°o^  »"  April 

I  hope  that  food  stamps  v^ill  eventual-  in  food  Ssts  mcieases  31  ^^^  to  put  into  effect  the  increase  in- 
ly replace  commodity  distribution  en-  Nothing  could  be  more  cruel  to  the  f'^^^^^  «"  August  1  1973.  This  will  al- 
tirely.  and  I  hope  that  cash  benefits  to  poor  and  the  elderly  hv  ng  oTflxed  in-  '''^  food  stamp  recipients  to  get  the  3.6- 
the  poor  wUl  eventually  eliminate  the  ?omes.  Most  hlvealSy  b?e.i  forced  Snlv^  JdTf.'p't  f '"f  ^tv?'°^''^'""^  T 
need  for  food  stamps.  But  the  record  in-  to  reduce  their  diets  to  the  bare  min-  }■  1  T,"^  *°  ^^^  the  further  increase  to 
dicates  that  these  developments  are  a  Imum  Mai^have  ehminated  from  Se^r  ''e''^  «iey  are  entitled  on  August  1. 
long  way  off.  Action  is  needed  now  by  diets  foodsTuch  L  hSXuSer  chicK^^^^  Specifically,  what  will  this  amendment 
the  congress  to  authorize  the  Secretary  e^gs'  S  anf fxSh  vSetibfes.  .'JX- 'VSnv'^.^'f'''"^  ''""^^''  ?'" 
of  Agriculture  to  use  already  appro-  The  Duroose  of  the  food  stamn  nrn  »ently,  a  family  of  four  can  purcha.'^e 
priated  funds  to  make  purchases  in  the  grS  is  to^nsure  rnutJitionaUy  ?ie  "^  ^P.^il?  '"/^'^  '^*'"P  ^°"P°"^  P^'" 
private  market  when  sufficient  surplu.ses  quate  dierAccordingirthe  oSaitment  1"°^^^  ^^^  '"5*"^'  l'""""^  ^^^-^  P^^'  ^°'" 
do  not  exist.  We  must  guarantee  the  of  Agricul  urrisSorized  to  raIsS  ^""^  "'^"'^'i  depends  of  course,  on  the 
2.5  million  individuals  who  depend  on  pon  aUotmJnts  to  keep  pace  wS  'TT^  ??  ^f''  °^  *^'  ^^"'"''-  ^^'' 
the  surplus  commodity  program  a  nu-  changes  in  the  cost  of  food  Sadly  the  scheduled  Jrily  1  increase  will  raise  the 
tntionally  adequate  diet.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  flouted     "monthly  allotment  for  a  family  of  four 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.    Mr.    Piesident,    I  this  mandate  through  a  series  of  admin-     0"^^  ^^  or  up  to  S116  per  month.  My 

yield  back  my  time.  istrative  regiilations  that  emasculate  the     original  amendment  would  have  brought 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time  intent  and  letter  of  the  law.  the  coupon  allotment  up  to  approximate- 
on  the  amendment  having  been  yielded  First  of  all.  the  Department  of  Agii-  ly  $123  per  month.  The  modifications  I 
back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  culture  figures  food  costs  on  the  so-called    now  propose  will  provide  for  an  allot- 
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ment  of  about  $124  per  month,  starting 
in  August  rather  than  July. 

List  year  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tui'e  did  not  spend  over  $255  million 
appropriated  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. A  yeai-  before  the  Department  did 
not  spend  $368  million  appropriated  for 
tiie  food  stamp  program.  While  addi- 
tional funds  will  be  needed  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  amendment — one 
estimate  places  the  amount  at  $288  mil- 
lion, tiie  actual  amount  needed  in  in- 
creased apppropriations  v.ill  be  slight 
indeed. 

A  second  and  equally  important  pro- 
vision of  tliis  amendment  requires  the 
face  value  of  coupon  allotments  to  be 
determined  semiannually,  rather  than 
as  at  present  on  an  annual  basis.  This 
change  will  benefit  consumers  if  food 
prices  continue  to  g  up — or  it  can  bene- 
fit the  ti-easury  in  the  happy  event  of  a 
decline  in  food  prices.  I  would  hope,  too, 
that  the  necessity  to  confront  food  costs 
every  6  months  might  stir  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  greater  efforts  to 
i-educe  the  price  of  food  to  all  con- 
sumers. 

The  food  stamp  program.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Is  vital  to  the  health  and  well-being 
of  millions  of  Americans.  To  remain  a 
meaningful  program,  however,  the  bene- 
fits provided  to  reci{)ients  must  keep 
pace  with  changes  in  the  cost  of  living. 
I  urge  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlio  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  join  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  on  this  amendment.  It  seems  to 
make  eminently  sound  sense.  What  we 
ai'e  attempting  to  do  is  to  assure  that 
those  who  are  on  minimum  emergency 
diets  are  going  to  be  able  to  upgi'ade 
them  in  relation  to  food  stamps  as  there 
is  an  escalation  in  the  cost  of  living  for 
basic  food  commodities. 

This  amendment  will  insure  that  at 
least  twice  a  year  there  is  a  review  of  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  food  for  those 
who  are  eligible  to  receive  food  stamps. 
The  practical  situation  is  that  the  ad- 
justment which  will  be  made  on  July  1 
of  this  year  will  be  made  upon  an  in- 
crease in  cast  between  December  of  1971 
and  1972.  That  will  increase  tlie  basic 
amoimt  from  $112  to  $116.  Even  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  stated  that 
the  increase  from  December  to  July  will 
make  that  $125. 

We  know  that  those  who  ai-e  going  to 
receive  food  str^mps  have  to  wait  too  long 
to  have  increases  in  their  food  stamp 
allotment,  while  we  have  enormous  in- 
creases in  costs  of  food.  All  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  is  to  assure  that  an  adjust- 
ment will  be  made  twice  a  ye^r  to  equate 
the  increase  in  food  prices  witli  the  allo- 
?ation  of  food  stamps. 

It  certainly  seems  there  is  no  group  in 
3Ur  society  who  are  more  deserving  or  in 
greater  need  than  those  who  are  on  a 
marginal  level  in  terms  of  food  suste- 
nance. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  only  point  out 
that  last  year  the  department  did  not 
use  some  $255  million  which  was  appro- 


priated for  the  food  stamp  program.  I 
think  that  is  a  pretty  shocking  thing.  The 
year  before,  $368  million  went  unused. 

The  extension  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram is  probably  the  most  important 
provision  of  the  whole  bill.  I  hope  when 
we  do  extend  it,  we  will  extend  it  effec- 
tively. 

Ml-.  PERCY.  Ml-.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous  consent 
recjuest? 

Ml-.  CASE.  Yes.  with  tlie  miderstand- 
ing  that  I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Vernon  Goetch- 
eu3,  of  the  Nutrition  Subcommittee,  be 
alloved  th^  privileges  of  the  floor,  in- 
cluding rollcall  votes,  dming  considera- 
tion of  the  food  stamp  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

I'he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Since  1968  the  cost  of  the  food  stamp 
program  has  gone  up  from  $172  million 
to  $2,106  billion.  Purchases  imder  the 
food  stamp  program  and  all  the  com- 
modity programs  for  our  adult  citizens 
now  runs  $4  billion  a  year.  We  are  pro- 
viding either  free  food  or  reduced  price 
food  or  donated  food  now  for  some  42 
million  American  citizens — school  limch 
program,  25.4  million,  food  stamps.  12.3 
million,  donated  commodities,  4.4  million. 

The  cobt  of  this  additional  amend- 
ment will  be  another  $608  million. 

I  am  totally  sympathetic  with  what 
mv  friend  seeks  to  achieve,  but  at  a  time 
when  we  cannot  balance  our  budget, 
v.hen  we  have  had  a  devaluation  of  our 
doll.nr  twice  in  14  months,  and  a  de  facto 
devaluation  which  makes  the  devalua- 
tion 30  percent,  I  find  It  difficult  to  sup- 
port programs  that  continue  to  escalate 
the  cost  of  this  program  beyond  the 
bomids  of  reason. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate should  reject  the  amendment.  I  sym- 
pathize with  the  objective  of  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment.  The  fact  remains 
that  not  all  the  responsibility  for  good 
works  in  the  United  States  should  rest 
on  the  U.S.  Government.  We  still  have  50 
States.  We  still  have  cities  and  counties. 
We  still  have  neighbors.  There  are  still 
charitable  organizations  in  the  land.  Not 
every  burden  in  the  world  should  fall  on 
the  shoulders  of  Uncle  Sam. 

As  we  look  at  the  picture  of  what  has 
been  done  in  this  field  alone,  in  addition 
to  all  the  other  social  programs  and  wel- 
fare and  benefits,  back  in  1968,  just  be- 
fore the  present  administration  came  to 
power,  we  were  spending  $172  million  in 
food  stamps.  This  year  it  Is  expected  to 
be  $2.1  billion,  an  increase  of  about  9 
fold.  The  adoption  of  this  amendment — 
and  it  is  not  without  merit — would  add 
$600  million  more  cost. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point  on  my  time? 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  know  where  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska gets  the  figure  of  $600  million. 
The  figure  that  has  been  supplied  to  the 
committee  shows  about  $350  million. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  $C00.9  million. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  the  Senate 
rejected  an  agricultural  provision  on  the 
grounds  that  the  hearings  were  not  ade- 
quate. There  have  been  no  hearings  in 
support  of  tliis  amendment.  This  is  not 
a  small  item.  Tliij  program  is  increasing 
in  the  amount  of  a  half  bilion  dollars 
annually  and  without  any  hearings. 

I  realize  that  there  are  tho.se  who 
would  contend  that  if  one  raLsea  his  voice 
to  speak  against  an  amendment  includ- 
ing food  stamps,  he  is  for  starvation. 
Tliat  is  not  true. 

Tlie  proponents  of  the  amendment 
have  pointed  out  that  not  all  of  the 
money  we  have  allotted  in  the  poit  could 
be  spent.  Again.  I  say  that  not  all  the 
burdens  of  the  world  should  fall  on  the 
shoulders  of  Uncle  Sam.  Uncle  Sam  has 
gone  from  $170  million  to  $2.1  billion, 
plus  almost  a  like  amount  for  commodity 
distribution  in  a  very  similar  program. 
I  tlieicfore  tliink  the  Senate  should  re- 
ject the  amendment.  It  would  be  my  hope 
that  a  bin  could  be  introduced  and  that 
hearings  could  be  held  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  which  has 
the  legislative  jurisdiction. 

"Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  to  both  sides? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  has  3  minutes  remain- 
ing. The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
13  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  that  we  need  to  take  much  more 
time.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  shall 
require. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  not  attempt- 
ing to  expand  the  program  to  take  care 
of  all  poverty.  I  wish  there  was  some 
way  to  take  care  of  all  poverty.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  way  to  do  that. 

We  are  trying  to  make  the  food  stamp 
program  live  up  to  its  own  promise,  the 
promise  of  providing  a  nutritionally  ade- 
quate diet  for  people  who  need  it.  This  is 
not  done  under  the  administration  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  have 
been  working  with  them  for  a  long  time, 
for  many  months,  trying  to  get  them  to 
administer  the  law  in  accordance  with 
what  I  think  is  the  clear  intention  of 
the  law.  I  have  not  been  successful.  That 
is  the  reason  that  I  have  joined  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  in  propos- 
ing this  amendment.  It  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  going  hog  wild,  but  It  is  for 
thP"pmpose  of  giving  an  adequate  diet 
to  tlie  people  who  need  it  as  the  law 
intends. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Ml-.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  jield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  more  ridiculous  argument  that  I 
have  heard  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senv- 
ate  than  the  argument  that  this  proposal 
has  not  had  any  hearings.  We  need  only 
to  ask  any  housewife  in  the  country 
about  the  increased  cost  of  food  com- 
modities. We  are  trying  to  provide  a 
minimimi  standard  for  people  so  that 
they  can  survive. 
The  Senator  talks  about  the  fact  that 
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we  have  not  had  any  hearings.  We  have 
all  the  evidence  we  need  on  this  matter 
in  the  Nutrition  Committee,  headed  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  Why 
siiould  we  blame  the  devaluation  of  the 
c'oUar  and  the  balance  of  payments  on 
the  fact  that  poor  people  are  ti-ying  to 
get  enough  to  survive? 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
in:'.icated  that  there  are  3  million  house- 
holds receiving  food  stamps.  The  esti- 
mates of  the  USDA  indicate  that  this 
adjustment  is  going  to  result  in  an  in- 
creased cost  that  comes  to  a  total  of 
$324  million.  We  have  all  of  the  figures. 
According  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, they  returned  $208  million  this 
year.  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  said 
that  they  retm>ied  $300  million  last  year. 
We  are  trying  to  find  a  bare  minimum 
standard  diet  for  the  American  people. 
We  have  many  pxjor  people  in  the  coun- 
try who  are  just  ti-ylng  to  survive.  Many 
of  our  fellow  Americans  need  enough 
food  to  survive  on.'Why  should  we  blame 
the  balance  of  payments  or  the  devalu- 
ation of  the  American  dollar  on  the  need 
ofhimgry  people?  That  is  one  of  the 
most  ridiculous  argimients  made  in  the 
debate.  ^ 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  support  the  dis- 
j  tinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
y  (Mr.  Case  i  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  explain  why  I  believ^the 
Senate  Is  obliged  to  adopt  amendment 
No.  175  to  S.  1888,  the  Agriculture  Act 
amendments. 

Amendment  No.  175  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  participants  in  the 
food  stamp  program  in  meeting  the  rap- 
idly rising  cost  of  foods.  Department  of 
Agriculture  officials  currently  update 
^/food  stamp. allotments  once  each  year 
based  on  food  prices  recorded  durinc;  the 
previous  December. 

Probably,  that  procedure  is  acceptable 
during  periods  when  price  rises  are  not 
so  dramatic.  But  the  current  food  price 
crisis  has  so  severely  affected  all  con- 
A  simiers'that  many  poor  people  are  prac- 
tically priced  out  of  the  food  market 
completely.  The  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  enable  food  stamp  participants 
to  more  nearly  keep  pace  with  rising 
food  costs  by  adjusting  food  stamp  allot- 
ments on  a  more  timely  basis. 

Earlier  this  vf'eek.  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment officials  testified  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs,  that  revised  allotments  would  take 
effect  on  July  1,  1973.  At  that  time  the 
monthly  allotment  for  z.  family  of  four 
would  be  raised  to  $116  in  stamps,  up 
from  the  current  monthly  figui-e  of  $112. 
That  means  t^ose  families  would  be 
forced  to  live  with  the  $116  allotment 
through  June  1974.  Yet  the  Department 
has  already  revealed  that  $125  is  ac- 
tually required  to  purchase  the  quantity 
of  food  specified  by  the  Department's 
own  economy  food  diet.  Already,  we  have 
seen  a  13.3  percent  rise  in  food  prices 
since  April  1972.  And  by  June  1974,  some 
observers  Rfoject  another  10  percent  rise 
in  food  prices. 

In  order  to  insure  that  food  stamp 
allotments  will  fairly  begin  to  respond  to 
real  market  prices,  this  amendment 
would  authorize  the  Department  to  up- 
date benefits  twice  each  year,  beginning 


with  the  cost  levels  recorded  at  the  end 
of  March  1973. 

When  this  amendment  goes  into  ef- 
fect, it  will  mean  that  food  stamp  partic- 
ipants will  hopefully  have  a  better 
chance  to  get  decent  nutrition,  even  dur- 
ing those  times  when  food  costs  are  im- 
usually  high. 

This  provision  will  offer  vitally  needed 
help  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  elderly 
citizens  living  on  fixed  incomes,  and  for 
millions  of  poor  families  whose  meager 
incomes  fall  short  of  meeting  the  pres- 
sures of  today's  distorted  price  structiire. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment because  of  its  importance  to  so 
many  needy  people. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  is  the  Sen- 
ator prepared  to  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  tabulation 
showing  the  increased  annual  costs  of 
this  amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Estimated  Additional  Costs  for  Fiscai,  Year 

1974  OF  Senate  Amendments  Nos.  175  and 

176  TO  S.  1888 

senate    amendment    no.    175    TO    S.    1888 

1.  Base  July  1,  1973,  adjustment  In 
c.Tiipon  allotments  on  March  1973 
co;t  of  the  Eccnomy  Food  Plan 
($125  for  a.  family  of  four) : 

viillion 
(o)  Increased  annual  costs  for  12.5 

million   participants $375.0 

(b)   Increased   annual   costs   for   56- 

pDrcent  increase  in  participation..     135.7 

2.  Semi-annual  adjustment  in  cou- 
pon allotments  would  require  new 
allotwients  for  January-June  1974 
(3130  for  a  family  of  four) : 

(a)  Increased  costs  for  13.1  million 
participants 98.2 


Total  additional  Federal  costs 

of  No.  175 608.9 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  add  one  additional  point  to 
what  has  been  said  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

It  should  be  understood  that  what  is 
proposed  here  is  an  increase  in  the  food 
stamp  allowance  that  is  no  more  than 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  food.  We  are 
not  attempting  to  upgrade  the  budget  or 
the  content  of  the  diet  or  anything  of 
that  kind.  We  are  just  saying  that  with 
the  increased  cost  of  food,  we  have  to 
allow  more  food  stamps  for  people  just 
to  stand  still  and  be  where  they  were 
last  year. 

That  same  logic  applies  to  the  farmers 
covered  in  the  pending  bill.  The  commit- 
tee wrote  a  provision  into  the  bill  that 
if  the  cost  of  producing  food  goes  up,  we 
will  increase  the  target  price,  the  farm 
prices,  and  we  will  raise  the  price  of  feed 
grains,  wheat,  cotton,  and  the  other 
things  covered  by  the  bill  in  accordance 
with  the  increased  cost  of  production. 


That  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  fair  argu- 
ment, that  if  the  farmers'  costs  go  up, 
the  price  ought  to  go  up. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  are  saying 
that  the  same  principle  ought  to  apply  to 
the  poor  people  who  are  himgry.  If  we 
want  them  to  stay  as  well  off  as  they  are 
today,  it  will  require  an  escalating  cost 
to  be  written  into  the  bill  so  that  the 
food  stamps  do  not  depreciate  in  value. 
Since  we  are  talking  about  poor  peo- 
ple here,  it  seems  to  me  that  with  the 
increasing  cost  of  food,  it  is  only  fair.  I 
tliink  that  it  is  a  reasonable  provision. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  expresses 
the  fear  that  we  all  feel  about  the  cost  of 
Government.  Some  2  or  3  years  ago  there 
was  a  study  made  by  the  Budget  Bureau 
that,  for  some  reason  imknown  to  me,  is 
not  available. 

That  study  showed  that  it  costs  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  SVi  times  as 
ii^uch  to  deal  with  the  cost  of  malnutri- 
tion as  it  would  cost  to  prevent  it.  In 
other  words,  the  cost  of  these  various 
social  programs  to  deal  with  people  who 
were  damaged  by  malnutrition  would 
cost  3'/2  times  as  much.  Some  of  them 
are  mentally  retarded  because  of  an  in- 
adequate diet,  and  they  are  not  produc- 
tive people  and  are  not  able  to  put  in  a 
full  day's  work  for  a  full  day's  pay.  All  of 
this  is  a  cost  to  our  society. 

I  think  the  money  invested  in  this  pro- 
gram will  come  back  to  us  several  times 
over  in  the  form  of  healthier  and  more 
productive  people  and  will  reduce  the 
cost  of  some  of  the  other  programs  we 
have  on  the  statute  books  to  deal  with 
the  damage  that  is  brought  about  by 
malnutrition  and  bad  diets. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  has  5  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  such  time  as  he 
might  require. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  struck  the  note 
that  symbolizes  to  me  the  justice  of  this 
proposal:  That  is,  in  the  bill  as  It  was 
reported  from  the  committee,  we  have  a 
provision  that  when  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion goes  up,  we  increase  the  target  price 
of  the  commodity  accordingly.  If  we  can 
do  that  for  the  producer,  then  when 
the  cost  of  living  goes  up,  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  an  escalator  clause  for 
the  recipient  of  food  stamps  that  mean 
so  much  to  that  needy  person. 

This  is  a  very  humanitarian  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  economically  desirable 
and  sound.  We  have  done  the  same  thing, 
by  the  way,  in  other  amendments  that 
came  from  the  Committee  on  Finance 
relating  to  social  security;  namely,  we 
have  an  escalator  clause  in  the  social 
security  program.  This  proposal  has  been 
advanced  time  after  time.  We  have  es- 
calator clau.ses  in  contracts  such  as  that 
of  the  United  Automobile  Workers,  tied 
to  the  cost  of  living.  What  we  would 
do  here  is  to  provide  an  escalator  clause 
for  those  needy  persons  who  are  so  de- 
pendent on  food  stamps  for  their  dally 
food  requirements. 
I  compliment  the  Senator  from  New 
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Jersey  and  the  others  who  have  joined 
in  this  amendment.  I  just  could  not  stand 
here  today,  fighting  as  I  always  have  for 
our  farm  people  because  I  believe  it  is 
necessary  that  they  have  a  chance  to 
make  a  good  living,  and  not  at  the  same 
time  speak  up  for  those  who  suffer  more 
than  anyone  else  from  inflation:  The 
people  on  fixed  incomes,  the  poor,  and 
r    the  people  who  are  disabled. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
colleague.  I  want  to  make  just  this  addi- 
tional remark,  that  as  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota, and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts have  very  well  pointed  out,  the 
essence  of  this  proposal  is  just  barely 
keeping  the  food  stamp  program  even 
with  the  economic  cost  of  living,  and  that 
is  all.  We  are  not  trying  to  em-ich  it  or 
anything  else;  we  are  just  keeping  the 
poor  person  who  is  on  this  program,  or 
trying  to  keep  him,  in  roughly  the  same 
position  as  others  who  are  benefiting 
from  the  provisions  in  this  bill,  to  guard 
against  the  penalty  of  his  paying  the 
full  cost  of  inflation. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
^  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms)  .  All  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case).  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roL. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT)  is  necessarlly  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) is  absent  because  of  ilhiess  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Bilr. 
Taft)  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  56, 
nays  38,  as  follows : 


Moutoya 

Moss 

Nelson 

Fackwood 

Pa^tore 

Pearsou 

PeU 

Percy 

Randolph 

RibicoS 

Saxbe 

Scbweiker 

Scott,  Pa. 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Tunney 

WUUams 


NAYS— 38 


[No.  179  Leg. J 

YEAS— 56 

Abourezk 

Haskell 

Aiken 

Hatfield 

Bayh 

Hathaway 

BeaU 

Hollings 

Biden 

Huddleston 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Biirdick 

Humphrey 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

. Inouye 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Case 

Javits 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Church 

Magnuson 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Cook 

Mathias 

Cranston 

McOee 

Eagletou 

McGovern 

Oravel 

Mclntyre 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Hartke 

Mondal* 

Allen 

Domenicl 

McClellan 

Baker 

Dominick 

McClure 

Baijtlett 

Eastland 

Nunn 

Bellmoa 

Ervin 

Proxmire 

Bennett 

Fannin 

Roth 

Bentsen 

Feng 

Scott,  Va. 

Bible 

Goldwr.ter 

Sparkm.in 

Brock 

Griffin 

Symington 

Buckley 

Ourney 

Talmadge 

Byrd. 

Hansen 

Thurmond 

Harry  F.,  Jr.    Helms 

Tower 

Curtis 

Johnston 

Welckcr 

Dole 

Long 

Young 

NOT  VOTING— 6 
Cotton  Hruska  Stennis 

Fulbright  Muskie  Taft 

So  Mr.  Case's  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

/  Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    208 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  208,  sponsored  Iwr- 
Senators  Humphrey,  Dole,  and  myself, 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe).  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  46,  between  lines  17  and  18,  Insert 
tlie  following: 

Sec.  818.  The  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act, 
as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  is 
amended  by: 

(1)  amending  section  8c (6)  (A)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(A)  Classifying  milk  In  accordance  with 
the  form  in  which  or  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  used,  and  fixing,  or  providing  a  method 
for  fixing,  minimum  prices  for  each  such  use 
cla-ssiflcation  which  all  handlers  shall  pay, 
or  without  fixing  or  providing  a  method  for 
fixing  minimum  prices  In  the  case  of  an 
order  limited  to  milk  products  or  milk  used 
for  manufacturing  requiring  announcement 
by  handlers  of  prices  to  be  paid  producers 
and  cooperative  associations  delivering  to 
them,  and  fixing,  or  providing  a  method  for 
fixing,  minimum  rates  of  payment  to  produc- 
ers or  associations  of  producers  for  services 
performed  for  a  handler  who  is  given  the 
opportunity  to  purchase  the  milk  with  or 
without  such  services  and  elects  to  receive 
such  services,  such  services  to  Include,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  (1)  providing  specific 
quantities  of  milk  on  designated  days  and 
providing  milk  of  a  specified  grade,  quality, 
or  composition  and  (2)  performing  special 
services,  such  as,  but  not  limited  to,  milk 
assembly,  refrigeration,  storage,  laboratory 
work,  quality  supervision  and  accounting, 
and  the  time  when  payments  shall  be  made 
for  milk  purchased  from  producers  or  a.sso- 
ciations  of  producers,  and  for  services  per- 
formed by  producers  or  associations  of  pro- 
ducers. Such  prices  and  rates  shall  be  uni- 
form as  to  all  handlers,  subject  only  to  ad- 
justment for  (1)  volume,  market,  and  pro- 
duction differentials  customarily  applied  by 
the  handlers  subject  to  such  order,  (2)  the 
grade  or  quality  of  the  milk  purchased,  (3) 
the  locations  at  which  delivery  of  such  milk, 
or  any  use  classification  thereof,  is  made  to 
such  handlers,  and  (4)  services  utilized  by  a 
handler  as  provided  by  Uie  order." 

(2)  amending  section  8c(6)(E)  by  insert- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "from  producers 
or  associations  of  producers,  and  (iii)  for 
payment  from  the  total  use  value  of  milk  un- 
der paragraph  (A),  before  computing  uni- 
form prices  under  paragraph  (B)  and  reflect- 
ing adjustments  in  payments  as  among  han- 


dlers under  paragraph  (C) ,  to  cooperative 
marketing  associations  qualified  as  provided- 
In  paragraph  (F)  of  this  subsection  for  serv- 
ices of  marketwide  benefit,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  following: 

••(a)  handling  of  milk  on  specific  days  in 
excess  of  the  quantities  needed  by  handlers; 

"(b)  transporting  milk  from  one  location 
to  another  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  re- 
quirements for  a  higher  class  utilisation  or 
providing  a  market  outlet  at  any  class  of 
utilization;  ai.d 

"(c)  performing  special  market  services,' 
such  as  laboratory  work,  quality  supervision, 
and  accounting; 

but  excluding  (i)  providing  economic,  edu- 
cation, and  legal  services  for  the  benefit  of 
all  producers,  (ii)  furnishing  other  services 
of  an  intangible  nature  not  hereinbefore 
specifically  included,  and  (iii)  providing  any 
servicea.  whether  of  a  type  hereinbefore  spe- 
cifically included  or  not,  which  handlers  are 
ready  and  willing  to  perform  without 
charge.". 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  what  this 
amendment  would  do  would  be  to  restorer 
after  modification,  two  milk  marketing 
provisions  that  were  struck  from  S.  1888 
by  the  Hart  amendment  yesterday. 

RANDI.ER  PAYMENTS 

This  would  pro\1de  permissive  au- 
thority to  establish  under  Federal  milk 
marketing  orders  rates  of  payment  that 
handlers  would  be  required  to  pay  Inde- 
pendent producers  or  associations  of 
producers  for  services  that  they  perform 
for  the  handler — mUk  dealer — in  the 
marketing  of  the  dairy  farmers'  milk. 
The  handler  would  have  to  be  given  the 
choice  of  taking  milk  with  or  without 
the  service,  so  that  his  election  to  take 
the  service  would  be  completely  volun- 
tary. 

The  handler  payment  provision  would 
merely  provide  that  all  producers  will 
receive  the  full  price  for  their  milk  in- 
tended by  the  Federal  order.  This  amend- 
ment would  prevent  handlei-s  from  re- 
quiring independent  producers,  or  co- 
operatives, to  render  services  for  the 
handler  for  the  benefit  of  the  handler  at 
i*ates  below  costs.  Because  of  this,  farmer 
prices  imder  the  milk  order  are  im- 
paired. 

Any  handler  charge  would  have  to  be 
fully  justified  on  both  a  cost  and  need 
basis  at  a  full  public  he£u-ing  and  could 
only  be  put  into  effect  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  producers. 

MARKETWIDE  SEB VICES 

This  would  establish  permissive  au- 
thority permitting  Federal  milk  orders 
to  provide  for  payments  from  the  pool  to 
cooperatives  for  services  of  marketwide 
benefit  to  all  producers. 

The  payment  would  only  be  allowed  if 
all  the  pool  members — co-op  and  nonco- 
op — ^benefited  from  the  services  provided 
by  the  a.«*ociation  of  producers.  No  pay- 
ment would  be  allowed  for  services  which 
handlers  were  ready  and  willing  to  per- 
form without  charge. 

Services  envisioned  would  include  in- 
spection, laboratoi-y  work,  quality  super- 
vision and  accomiting,  and  transporting 
milk  from  one  location  to  another  if  this 
would  result  in  a  higher  class  utiliza- 
tion, thus  insuring  greater  returns  for  all 
producers  in  that  Federal  order.  Specif- 
ically excluded  by  the  amendment  are 
economic,  education,  and  legal  services. 

Since  this  is  permissive  authority,  it 
could  only  be  included  after  full  public 
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hearings  and  the  Secretary  must  estab- 
lish from  the  hearing  record  that  the 
services  to  be  performed  are  of  benefit 
to  all  producers  before  a  payment  could 
be  Included  in  the  order.  The  Secretary 
must  also  establish  the  reasonable  value 
for  the  services  in  setting  the  rates  of 
payment. 

The  amendment  also  would  permit  an 
order  covering  manufacturing  milk  to 
provide  for  price  posting  rather  than 
for  minimum  prices.  This  would  permit 
tlje  handler  to  fix  any  prices  he  saw  fit, 
but  he  would  have  to  let  all  producers 
know  the  prices  he  was  paying. 

Finally,  it  must  have  approval  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  producers  subject  to  the 
order  before  it  could  be  effective. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  asked,  does 
this  provide  for  block  voting? 

It  does  not  change  the  present  law  in 
any  respect  in  regard  to  block  voting. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  how  much  time 
do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  has  16  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for  6 
minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
was  stated  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  yester-  ' 
day.  we  indicated  some  of  the  features 
of  the  dairy  section  which  were  being 
eliminated  by  the  Hart  amendment 
which  should  be  retained  in  this  bill. 

Efforts  were  made  to  prepare  the 
proper  amendment  to  do  this,  but  un- 
fortimately  time  ran  out,  and  the  vote 
on  the  Hart  amendment  was  called  for 
before  this  material  was  completed. 

The  amendment  now  before  us  Is  in- 
tended to  retain  In  the  bill  those  features 
which  Senator  Aiken  discussed  yester- 
day, and  those  features  which  were 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  Senate  in 
the  form  of  the  Talmadge  amendments 
which  were  offered  on  Tuesday. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  on  all  features 
being  considered  to  modify  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937, 
these  are  permissive.  They  do  not  oblige 
any  order  to  include  them  but  do  permit 
their  consideration  under  the  normal 
procedures  for  amending  a  milk  market- 
ing order,  which  Include  full  justifica- 
tion in  an  open  hearing  where  witness 
be  heard,  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  final  approval  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  producers  in  a  referendum. 
Let  us  now  look  at  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  amendment  submitted  by 
Senator  Aiken,  ior  myself,  and  for  Sen- 
ator Dole: 

11111.K  OBDERS  wrrHotrr 

MDOirUM   PRICING 

Pr^ntly,  any  milk  order  must  estab- 
lish minimum  prices.  However,  this  Is 
impractical  for  any  milk  order  which 
would  apply  only  to  manufactured  milk 
products — such  as  butter,  cheese,  and 
nonfat  dry  milk — because  the  prices  paid 
for  such  milk  reflects  a  national  market 
and  a  national  competition,  thereby 
making  It  substantially  uniform. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  need  for  orders 
for  manufacturing  milk  to  protect  these 


producers  from  imfalr  or  discriminatory 
practices  and  to  insure  that  they  are 
properly  paid — both  as  to  annoimced 
price  from  their  buyer  as  well  as  on 
weights  and  tests.  This  amendment 
would  permit  such  an  order  to  be  estab- 
lished, if  two-thirds  of  the  producers  or 
of  the  participants  so  agreed.  It  would 
also  authorize  the  posting  of  the 
price  being  paid  by  a  handler  in  order 
to  protect  against  discrimination  among 
producers  and  to  assure  that  producers 
are  fully  and  properly  paid. 

SERVICE    PAYMENT    BY    BANDI.EBS 

Again,  this  is  permissive  authority 
to  establish  under  Federal  milk  market- 
ing orders  rates  of  payment  handlers 
would  pay  to  independent  producers  or  to 
associations  of  producers  for  the  actual 
cost  of  services  which  they  perform  for 
the  handler— milk  dealer.  In  other  words, 
all  they  are  saying  here  is  that  a  handler 
who  gets  the  product  from  producers  or 
an  association  of  producers  will  pay  for 
those  services  which  are  absolutely  nec- 
essary under  law  to  make  that  milk  a  de- 
sirable product  in  commerce.  These  serv- 
ices must  have  feeen  requested  by  the 
handler.  However,  he  cannot  be  obliged 
to  pay  them  as  a  condition  of  acquisition 
of  milk.  In  other  words,  he  is  permit- 
ted to  buy  his  milk  with  or  without  the 
prescribed  services;  but  if  he  elects  to 
take  such  services,  this  would  determine 
the  basic  rate  of  payment  for  such 
services. 

Tills  is  necessary  to  protect  the  basic 
objective  of  the  act  to  establish  minimum 
prices — which  is  the  present  law,  since 
1937 — which  farmers  will  receive  for 
their  milk.  Presently,  handlers  or  dealers 
can  exert  pressure  to  receive  such  serv- 
ices free  or  at  less  than  actual  cost.  These 
costs  must  then  be  borne  by  the  pro- 
ducers and  in  so  doing  actually  reduce 
their  return  to  less  than  the  minimum 
price  prescribed  In  the  order.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  case  of  small  coop- 
eratives or  individual  producers,  and 
they  will  most  benefit  from  this  modifica- 
tion. Types  of  services  which  are  contem- 
plated are  spelled  out  in  the  amendment. 
I  emphasize  that  this  particular  provi- 
sion is  for  the  benefit  of  the  small  coop- 
erative that  has  no  real  bargaining 
power  with  the  handler  whatsoever. 

MARKETWTDE  SERVICES 

Again  I  emphasize — as  did  the  Senator 
from  Vermont — that  this  Is  permissive 
authority  under  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act.  It  does  not  by  Its 
passage  automatically  establish  market- 
wide  services  in  any  milk  marketing 
order.  They  would  have  to  be  developed 
as  we  have  outlined  earlier. 

To  clear  up  any  misunderstanding, 
they  could  be  charged  only  when  it  Is 
clearly  determined  in  the  public  hearing 
and  by  the  Secretary  of  A^culture  that 
all  producers  on  the  market  will  ben^t. 
All  producers  must  benefit.  If  it  is  deter- 
mined that  any  producers  do  not  benefit, 
they  cannot  be  Invoked. 

This  seems  only  reasonable.  If  all  bene- 
fit, then  all  should  bear  their  share  of 
the  cost. 

The  amendment  has  eliminated  some 
proposed  marketwide  services  which  had 
been  questioned.  Stricken  were  those 
provisions  which  relate  to  handling  and 


disposing  of  milk  supplies  in  excess  of 
quantities  needed  by  handlers  and  the 
furnishing  of  additional  supplies  of  milk 
needed  by  handlers.  Also  stricken  were 
the  provisions  relating  to  milk  assembly, 
refrigeration,  and  storage  services  for- 
merly shown  in  (2)  (d)  on  page  6  of 
S1888. 

Types  of  services  covered — and  again 
which  must  be  proven  to  have  market- 
wide  benefit — are  the  handling  of  milk 
on  specific  days  in  excess  of  handler 
needs,  transporting  milk  to  obtain  a 
higher  class  utilization  or  providing 
other  market  outlets  when  necessary, 
and  special  market  services  such  as  lab 
work,  quality  supervision,  and  account- 
ing. 

In  response  to  Senator  Hart's  query 
about  such  services  being  available — 
that  is,  laboratory  services — where  a 
handler  did  not  use  them  "because  his 
brother  was  a  veterinarian,"  permit  me 
to  point  out  that  such  a  situation  would 
automatically  disqualify  "laboratory 
work"  as  a  marketwide  service  because 
in  his  illustration  it  would  not  then  be 
marketwide. 

We  welcome  any  importunity  at  this 
point  to  make  completely  clear  in  the 
Record  of  this  bill  that  these  can  only 
aPply  if  they  are  truly  and  completely 
marketwide  and  benefit  the  producer. 

So  I  believe  this  amendment  is  scaled 
down  to  where  it  is  Imminently  fair  and 
is  limited  to  specific  cases. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  and  I,  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  both  support  the 
amendment,  and  it  has  already  been 
approved  by  the  committee.  I  desire  that 
the  time  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and 
I  control  be  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  . 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  has  5  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska for  their  courtesy. 

First,  let  me  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  position  of  the  depart- 
ments of  Government  whose  interests  are 
involved  in  the  amendment:  First,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  second,  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

The  position  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  addressed  to  the  section 
of  the  language  stricken  yesterday  with- 
out the  modification  reflected  in  the  of- 
fering today. 

The  position  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice is  in  response  to  the  explicit  language 
that  we  are  now  considering  be  reincor- 
porated. I  read,  first,  the  impression  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  with  respect 
to  the  AIken-Humphrey-EX)Ie  amend- 
ment. 

The  Department  of  Justice  opposes 
amendment  to  the  general  farm  bill 
which  would  provide  for  the  setting  of 
minimimi  prices  for  services  to  handlers 
and  for  a  levy  of  charges  against  non- 
members  for  expenses  incurred  by  a  co- 


operative for  the  activities  of  that  coop- 

The  setting  of  minimum  prices  for  serv- 
ices to  handlers  amount  to  legalized  price 
fixing  and  prevents  nonmembers  or 
smaller  co-ops  from  competing  with  the 
dominant  co-op  by  offering  more  efficient 
sei-vices  to  the  handler,  which  would  ulti- 
mately redound  to  the  benefit  of  the 
consumer. 

This  amendment  not  only  sets  the 
price  for  providing  specific  quantities  of 
milk  "on  designated  days  and  providing 
milk  of  a  specified  grade,  quantity  or 
composition,"  but  would  arguably  legit- 
imize and  create  an  antitrust  exemption 
for  the  practice  of  charging  a  very  high 
additional  price  over  the  co-op's  han- 
dling charge  for  any  additional  supplies 
needed  by  a  handler  who  is  not  com- 
mitted to  an  exclusive  contract  with  the 
co-ops.  These  charges,  absent  enactment 
of  this  amendment,  would  amount  to 
price  discrimination  unless  cost  justified. 
Such  practices  are  the  subject  of  the  De- 
partment's suit  against  Associated  Milk 
Producers,  Inc. 

With  respect  to  the  second  feature  of 
the  amendment,  no  showing  has  been 
made  to  require  nonmembers  to  support 
the  activities  of  a  cooperative.  The 
amendment  provides,  in  part,  that  non- 
members  must  make  payments  to  co-ops 
for  handling  milk  on  specific  days  in  ex- 
cess of  quantities  needed  and  for  trans- 
porting milk  from  one  location  to  an- 
other to  increase  the  class  utilization  in 
one  market — that  is.  raise  the  price — and 
thus  depressing  it  in  another. 

This  amendment  would  require  non- 
members  to  support  activities — such  as 
"loading  the  pool,"  or  controlling  the  re- 
sale price  of  milk — which  are  the  subject 
of  the  Department's  antitrust  suit 
against  Associated  Milk  Producers,  Inc. 
Such  an  amendment  would  tend  to  legiti- 
mize these  activities. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  pages  18532  and  18533 
the  position  and  recommendation  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  I  shall  not 
repeat  that  material  but  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  with  respect  to  the 
two  features  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ^ 

8.  1888 — Milk  Marketing  Order  Provisions 
(Discussion  is  by  page  number  of  the  bill) 

P.  2  "...  .  Such  order  .  .  .  may  pro- 
vide .  .  .  that  the  bases  01  producers 
shall  be  allocated  to  the  cooperative  asso- 
ciation while  they  are  members  thereof." 

a.  Intent — to  permit  the  cooperative  to  off- 
set underdeliveries  of  base  mUk  by  one 
member  with  overdellveries  of  base  milk  by 
another.  TTnder  a  Class  I  base  plan,  a  pro- 
ducer receives  a  lower  price  for  overdellveries. 
i.e.,  the  amount  delivered  in  excess  of  bis 
Class  I  base.  The  intent  of  this  provision 


'Section  I  through  HI  apply  to  Class  I 
base  plan  legislation.  Page  4  of  the  bill  ex- 
tends such  legislation  for  an  additional  five 
years.  Though  Class  I  base  plans,  which  In- 
herently are  production  control  oriented,  are 
difficult  to  justify  at  the  present  time,  the 
extension  wUl  probably  incur  only  limited 
opposition. 


is  of  course,  to  prevent  overproduction.  The 
proposed  change  would  give  members  of 
cooperatives  a  tremendous  advantage  over 
non-members.  An  individual  coop  member 
would  not  receive  a  lower  price  for  excess 
milk  so  long  as  his  excess  were  offset  by  the 
\inderproduction  of  other  members.  The 
non-member  could  not.  of  course,  avaU  him- 
self of  such  an  offset.  He  and  his  fellow  non- 
members  would  be  at  such  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage that  they  would  eventually  be 
forced  into  Joining  a  coop.  The  provision 
would  also  allow  a  cooperative  to  transfer 
milk  off  the  market  and  allocate  such  trans- 
fers to  the  excess  deliveries  of  its  members 
leaving  Its  milk  left  on  the  market  as  base 
milk.  Non-members  would  have  their  his- 
tory of  marketing  automatically  reduced  if 
they  took  their  base  mUk  off  the  market. 

Depending  on  how  the  provision  is  utilized 
by  the  cooperative,  it  could  also  deprive  the 
coop  member  of  the  right  to  buy  or  seU  base 
so  long  as  he  is  a  member  of  the  cooperative. 
In  other  words,  allocation  of  a  members  base 
to  the  coop  could  give  the  latter  full  control 
of  the  base,  and  the  right  to  make  decisions 
on  transfer  of  base  between  and  among 
members.  This  right,  if  it  exists,  could  be 
used  both  as  a  carrot  and  as  a  stick  by  the 
coop  leadership. 

Tlae  legislative  history  to  date  implies  that 
a  producer  can  take  his  base  with  him  when 
he  terminates  membership  in  the  coopera- 
tive. But  this  is  not  explicit,  and  needs  clari- 
fication. Furthermore,  there  is  no  showing  as 
to  what  base  he  takes  with  him — his  original 
base,  the  original  base  as  altered  under  the 
base  plan,  the  original  base  as  altered  by  the 
cooperative,  or  something  else. 

b.  Recommended  VSDA  position — Opposi- 
tion based  primarily  on  (1)  the  potential  ad- 
verse Impact  on  non-coop  members,  and  (2) 
ambiguities  In  potential  treatment  of  the 
coop  members  themselves, 
n. 

P.  2  ".  .  .  Such  order  may  provide  that  a 
producer  who  has  acquired  a  base  under  a 
cooperative  marketing  associations  base 
plan  .  .  .  shall  ...  be  entitled  to  the  his- 
tory of  msu-ketlng  represented  by  the  base 
held  by  him  . . ." 

a.  Intent — To  avoid  difficulties  that  coop- 
eratives have  heretofore  experienced  in  phas- 
ing into  class  I  base  plans.  We  have  been 
unwilling  to  automatically  transfer  bases 
from  a  coop  base  plan  Into  a  successor  Class 
I  base  plain,  first,  because  there  has  been  no 
legislative  authority  for  doing  so  and,  second, 
because  to  do  so  may  not  be  fair  to  non- 
members.  For  example,  a  non-member  buy- 
ing a  farm  just  before  a  CHass  I  base  plan  Is 
Initiated  would  not  be  credited  with  the 
production  history  of  that  farm  in  deter- 
mination of  his  base;  the  coop  member  buy- 
ing a  farm  would,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
been  permitted  an  adjustment  in  his  base 
and,  on  the  basis  of  the  above  provision,  this 
adjustment  would  carry  forward  into  his  new 
Class  1  base. 

b.  Recommended  VSDA  position — Opposi- 
tion, based  primarily  on  possible  inequities 
to  non-members.  We  have  no  information 
with  re»pect  to  the  grounds  on  which  the 
bases  of  cooperatives  have  been  established. 
Frequently  a  producer  will  be  given  special 
considerations  in  computing  his  base  as  an 
enticement  to  join  the  cooperatives.  We  rec- 
ognize that  the  problem  of  the  transition 
from  a  cooperative  base  plan  to  a  Federal 
cnass  I  plan  is  difficult  for  everyone;  the 
coop  batses  have  value,  and  that  value  is  lost 
or  diminished  in  the  transfer.  Aside  from 
this,  it  is  difficult  to  evaluate  farm  transfers 
and  a  myriad  of  other  factors  that  can  affect 
production  history.  We  recognize  these  prob- 
lems, for  we've  been  experiencing  them  in  the 
Implementation  of  Class  I  base  plans.  But 
thus  far  we've  been  able  to  work  them  out 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  and  hopefully  In  a  fair 
and  just  way.  Since  each  situation  is  some- 
what different,  we  believe  that  the  present 


system  is  preferable  to  legislating  a  solution 
that,  though  definitive,  may  not  be  fair  to 
some  or  all  of  the  producers  involved, 
m. 
P.  3  ".  .  .  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture .  .  .  may  provide  a  price  to  be  paid  for 
mUk  in  excess  of  base  ...  at  such  level  as 
he  deems  appropriate  without  regard  to 
prices  established  for  each  class  of  milk.  .  .  ." 

a.  Intent — To  provide  an  additional  tool 
for  supply  reduction  under  Class  I  base  plans. 
Under  such  a  plan,  producers  already  get  a 
lower  price  for  their  excess  milk.  i.e..  milk 
produced  in  excess  of  base,  than  they  do  for 
milk  produced  in  accordance  with  their  base 
allocation.  But  they  are,  nevertheless,  en- 
titled to  the  Class  II  price  (established  un- 
der the  milk  marketing  order  as  represent- 
ing the  market  value  of  the  milk)  for  that 
excess  milk.  The  cooperatives  argue  that  this 
may  not  be  enough  of  a  production  disincen- 
tive and  that  the  Secretary  should,  there- 
fore, have  authority  to  establish  the  price 
for  excess  milk  at  a  level  below  that  of  the 
market  value.  Otherwise,  say  the  coopera- 
tives, the  Class  I  base  plan  may  fall  for  lack 
of  production  dislcpline. 

b.  Recommended  VSDA  position— Opposi- 
tion, for  several  reasons.  The  cooperatlfes 
argue  that  if  producers  vote  for  a  Class  1  base 
plan,  production  discipline  Is  inherent 
therein,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  available 
In  the  system  sufficient  authority  to  make 
that  discipline  effective.  Hei»ce,  this  addi- 
tional provision.  Notwithstanding  this  line 
of  reasoning,  it  would  not  be  In  the  public 
interest  to  favor  additional  production  dis- 
cipline at  a  time  when  food  prices,  including 
mUk  prices,  are  rising,  and  milk  production 
Is  already  on  the  decline.  Any  producer  In 
the  market — whether  or  not  a  member  of  a 
coop — would  have  the  Incentive  to  sell  his 
excess  milk  to  a  nonregulated  plant  willing 
to  pay  more  than  the  "below  Class  II"  price 
established  in  the  order — tf  there  is  such  a 
plant  in  the  viclBlty.  But  this  in  itself  would 
lead  to  Inefficiencies  in  milk  marketing.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  low  price  for  excess  milk 
in  their  home  areas,  producers  would  begin 
to  transport  that  milk  to  nonregulated  plants 
further  away,  so  long  as  the  price  differential 
would  more  than  offset  the  additional  trans- 
portation costs.  ■ 

In  summary,  additional  production  con- 
trol is  Incongruous  at  the  moment,  and  tiie 
additional  level  of  prices  would  probably  lead 
to  marketing  inefficiencies. 

IV. 

P.  4 — States  that  a  milk  marketing  order 
may  "provide  a  method  for  fixing  minimum 
rates  of  payment  to  producers  or  associations 
of  producers  for  services  performed  for  a 
handler,  Including  but  not  Ulmted  to  (1) 
providing  specific  quantities  of  milk  on  des- 
ignated days  and  providing  milk  of  a  speci- 
fied grade,  quality  or  composition  and  (2) 
performing  special  services,  such  as  but  not 
limited  to,  milk  assembly,  refrigeration,  stor- 
age, laboratory  work,  quality  supervision  and 
accounting  .  .  ." 

a.  Intent — To  require  cooperatives  to  col- 
lect "service  charges"  from  handlers  under 
the  order.  At  present,  cooperatives  must  ne- 
gotiate with  handlers  for  the  collection  of 
such  charges.  This  has  been  done  success- 
-  fully  in  some  markets,  for  some  items  of 
'•service."  The  degree  of  success  is.  of  course, 
dependent  on  the  respective  bargaining 
power  of  the  two  parties  as  well  as  the  com- 
petition among  cooperatives  if  several  are 
operating  in  the  same  market.  Under  tlie 
above  provision,  service  charges  could  be  au- 
thorized in  the  order  itself.  For  cooperatives 
•■selling"  such  services  might  be  easier 
through  a  hearing  procedure  than  through 
negotiation.  It  would  also^nd  to  make  the 
charges  more  uniform  it^^there  were  several 
cooperatives  operating   in  the  market. 

We  believe  that  we  already  have  this  .lu- 
thority  under  present  law,  though  the  lan- 
guage is  not  as  specific  as  that  quoted  above. 
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l^iere  Is  no  doubt  that  cooperatives  now 
perform  many  marketing  functions  that 
years  ago  were  carried  out  by  the  handlers 
themselves.  And  there  Is  no  doubt  that  many, 
if  not  all,  of  these  "services"  are  beneflclal 
to  handlers.  If  they  were  not  performed  by 
'he  cooperative,  or  by  someone  else,  they 
w-juid  have  to  be  performed  by  the  handlers. 
The  difficulty  comes  In  Identifying  and  quan- 
tifying the  "services"  so  that  fair  and  Just 
payments  are  made  under  the  order.  For  ex- 
ample, how  dees  one  quantify  the  value  to 
a  h.ondler  of  being  provided  Fpeclfic  quanti- 
ties of  milk  on  designated  days. 

b.  Recommended  VSDA  position — Opposi- 
tion, based  on  our  position  that  these  charges 
should  be  negotiated  between  cooperatives 
and  handlers,  rather  than  determined  under 
the  order.  Negotiation  is  the  free  enterprise 
way  of  doing  this,  and  It  avoids  the  UUficult. 
If  not  Impossible,  problem  of  Identifying  and 
quantifying  "services"  under  the  order.  The 
Department  of  Justice  polnr.s  out  that  thla 
provision  la.  In  essence,  legalized  price  fixing 
in  an  area  that  should  be  left  to  free  com- 
petition. If.  however,  the  Congress  desires  to 
pursue  this  course,  the  above  language  would 
be  preferable  to  that  of  the  existing  law. 

V. 

P.  5 — States  that  a  milk  marketing  order 
may  provide  payment  to  producers  or  as- 
sociations of  producers  ("before  computing 
\uilform  prices")  ".  .  .•  for  services  of  mar- 
ketwlde  benefit,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  (a)  proi;tdlng  facilities  to  handle  and  dis- 
pose of  milk  supplies  in  excess  of  quantities 
needed  by  handlers  and  to  furnish  additional 
supplies  of  milk  needed  by  handlers;  (b) 
handling  of  milk  on  specific  days  In  exccsa 
of  the  quantities  needed  by  handlers;  (c) 
transporting  milk  from  one  location  to  an- 
other for  the  purpose  of  fulfl'.llng  require- 
ments for  a  higher  class  utilization  or  pro- 
viding a  market  outlet  at  any  class  of  utili- 
zation; and  (d)  performing  special  market 
sen-ices,  such  as.  but  not  limited  to,  pro- 
viding milk  assembly,  refrigeration,  storage, 
laboratory  work,  quality  supervision,  and  ac- 
counting; but  excluding  (I)  providing  eco- 
nomic, education,  and  legal  services  for  the 
benefit  of  all  producers.  .  .  .' 

a.  Intent — To  provide  that  cooperatives 
may  collect  "service  charges"  from  the  pool, 
i.e.,  from  the  milk  proceeds  prior  to  their 
distribution  to  producers.  In  other  words, 
this  gives  cooperatives  two  options  for  ob- 
taining reimbursement  for  such  "services:" 
(1)  from  handlers,  under  the  provision  dis- 
cussed in  section  TV,  and  (2)  from  all  pro- 
ducer members  and  non-members,  under 
this,  provLslon.  With  the  exception  of  (c) 
sbofe.  the  language  of  the  two  provisions  is 
virtually  identical.  But  the  Impact  is  con- 
siderably different.  A  non-coop  memt)er  may 
well  have  no  major  objections  to  the  provi- 
sion of  section  IV.  i.e..  to  the  collection  oY 
servlcs  charges  from  handlers.  But  6ucb 
member  may  object  vigorously  to  the  col- 
lection of  such  charges  froin  the  pool.  The 
latter  would  directly  reduce  the  amount  of 
money  that  the  non-coop  member  woxUd  re- 
ceive tor  his  milk.  The  cooperatives  argue,  of 
course,  that  these  are  services  of  benefit  to 
all  producers  in  the  market,  both  members 
and  non-members.  Therefore,  say  the  co- 
ops, non-members  should  have  no  objection 
to  deduction  of  such  chirges  from  the  pool. 
Some  non -members  would  probably  agree — 
but  many  would  not.  This  Is  a  highly  contro- 
versial Issue. 

Note  that  thl^  provision  specifically  ex- 
cludes charges  for  economic,  education  and 
le^al  services.  (A  deduction  for  such  services 
is  uow  authorized  in  one  of  our  orders.)  Ap- 
parently this  was  added  at  the  behest  of 
some  members  of  the  Ag  Committee  ;n  order 
to  make  sure  that  present  dairy  lawsuits  are 
not  financed  from  the  pool.  ._ 

This  provision  has  many  aspects  of  a  "sub- 
sidy" for  cooperatives.  In  the  long  run  oo- 
operatlyes    would    be    weakened    by    tbetr 


dependence  on  government  regulation  for 
operating  Income  with  its  accompanying  In- 
creased government  supervision. 

b.  Recommended  VSDA  position — Opposi- 
tion, based  (1)  on  the  problems  of  identify- 
ing and  quantifying  such  services  (already 
discussed  in  section  IV).  and  (2)  more  im- 
portantly, on  grounds  that  such  services  are 
not  necessarily  beneficial  to  non-coop  mem- 
bers. Even  if  they  do  have  marketwlde  bene- 
fits. It  is  difficult  to  Justify  Imposing  those 
benefits  on  the  non-member  who  does  not 
want  them. 

In  addition,  most  of  these  services  are  of 
primary  benefit  to  the  handler,  rather  than 
to  the  producer.  Therefore,  they  should  be 
collected  from  the  handler.  As  Indicated  In 
section  IV.  our  preference  Is  that  this  be 
done  by  negotiation,  rather  than  through  the 
marketing  order. 

P-  6— Provides  for  the  establishment  of 
".  .  .-  a  reserve  supply  management  pro- 
gram .  .  .  designed  to  prevent  unwarranted 
ttuctuatlons  In  supplies  ....  by  compen- 
sating cooperating  dairy  farmers  cooperatives 
and  handlers  .  .-.  .  who  .  .  .  make  their 
milk  available  In  an  efficient  and  orderly 
manner  as  needed. 

a.  Intent — To  ptit  under  Federal  regula- 
tion a  so-called  "standby  pool,"  one  form  of 
which  la  now  being  operated  on  a  voluntary 
basis  by  the  cooperatives.  The  purpose  of 
the  standby  pool  is  to  ease  new  Grade  A  milk 
producers  Into  the  market  system  without 
unduly  disrupting  that  system.  This  has  been 
precipitated  by  the  rapid  conversion  by  pro- 
ducers in  recent  years  from  Grade  B  to 
Grade  A.  especially  in  some  areas.  If  these 
new  Gnide  A  milk  supplies  were  absorbed 
Into  the  fluid  milk  market  immediately,  an 
excess  of  milk  would  have  to  be  pooled  un- 
der certain  marketing  orders,  and  producers 
In  those  orderr,  would  suffer.  Thus,  producers 
now  operating  under  those  orders  are  not 
anxipus  to  have  new  Grade  A  producers  enter. 
But  they  are  willing  to  pay  a  few  cents  per 
hundredweight  to  keep  that  new  supply  in 
reserve.  In  addition,  distant  producers  in  an 
area  where  milk  is  In  short  supply  during 
part  of  the  year  are  also  willing  to  pay  a  few 
cents  per  hundredweight  to  keep  that  new 
reserve  supply  available  for  use  when  needed. 
If  they  can  call  upon  that  supply  on  a  mo- 
ment's notice  at  a  reasonable  price,  they  can 
keep  their  handlers  happy.  Thus,  nearby 
producers  pay  a  little  to  keep  this  new  sup- 
ply from  coming  to  their  markets;  distant 
producers  pay  a  little  to  have  It  come  to 
theirs,  but  only  when  needed. 

Producers  In  the  standby  pool  sell  their 
mUk  to  nearby  manufacturing  plants  except 
when  It  Is  needed  by  the  distant  market (s). 
But  they  receive  enough  In  payments  from 
the  other  producers  that  their  total  returns 
are  approximately  comparable  to  those  of 
their  neighbors  who  are  already  In  the  nearby 
Quid  milk  market. 

The  standby  pool  does  ease  the  transition 
from  Grade  B  to  Grade  A.  a  transition  with 
which  dairy  producers  will  have  to  live  until 

(1)  virtually  all  producers  are  Grade  A,  and 

(2)  such  producers  are  gradually  absorbed 
Into  the  marketing  system.  But  such  a  pool 
does  constitute  a  modification  of  the  free 
market  s.ystem  and  la,  therefore;  objection- 
able to  the  Justice  Department.  If  standby 
pools  are  to  be  permitted  to  operate.  Justice 
would  much  prefer  that  they  operate  under 
USDA  Jurisdiction,  as  provided  in  this  legis- 
lation, than  by  the  cooperatives  themselves. 

b.  Recommended  VSDA  position — Opposi- 
tion to  the  legislation,  on  grounds  that  it 
needs  greater  public  exposure  and  a  careful 
hearing.  It  is  very  clear  that  some  kind  of 
Grade  B-Orade  A  transitional  mechanism 
Is  needed:  but  it  Is  not  at  all  clear  that  this 
provision  is  the  proper  meclianism.  If  gov- 
ernment is  to  operate  standby  pools  or  "re- 
serve supply  management  programs",  which- 
ever they  are  called,  how  do  we  decide  (1) 
wblch  producers  can   come  Into  the  fluid 


mlUc  markets;  (2)  which  must  stay  out  of 
those  markets;  (3)  which  distant  mt^rketa 
must  contribute  to  the  standby,  pool;  (4) 
how  much  the  producers  must  contribute; 
(5)  how  much  the  standby  pool  recipients 
are  to  receive;  (6)  at  what  prices  will  the 
standby  pool  reserve  milk  be  made  available 
to  fluid  markets;  and  a  whole  host  of  addi- 
tional questions.  In  our  Judgment,  legisla- 
tion at  this  point  would  be  premature.  In 
addition,  cooperatives  could  lose  their 
Capper-Volsttfad  exemption  if  proprietary 
concerns  werfe  to  be  Included  In  the  volun- 
tary standby  pool.  If  operated  under  a  Fed- 
eral program  proprietory  concerns  would  be 
pcrmittod  to  participate, 
vn 
P-  8 — ".  .  .  ll)f  one-third  or  more  of  the 
producers  ...  in  a  milk  order  apply  in  writ- 
ing for  a  hearing  on  a  proposed  amendment 
.  .  .  the  Secretary  shall  call  such  a  hearing 
.  .  .  (T|hls  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
permit  any  cooperative*  to  act  for  Its  mem- 
bers. ..." 

a.  Intent — Self  explanatory.  USDA  now  has 
discretionary  authority  in  the  calling  at 
hearings,  and  hearhig  requests  are  occasion- 
ally refused.  The  above  provision  would  re- 
move that  discretionary  authority. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  hear- 
ings may  be  refused.  If,  for  example,  the 
action  requested  would  not  toe  legal,  there  is 
no  point  in  holding  a  hearing.  Likewise,  if 
the  action  would  be  clearly  contrary  to  the 
general  philosophy  of  the  Administration,  or 
specific  policies  of  the  Department,  there  is 
no  point  in  holding  a  hearing.  Hearings  cost 
the  rovernment  money,  and  cost  producers 
and  handlers  money.  Those  costs  simply 
should  not  be  Incurred  when  there  Is  no 
chance  that  the  requested  action  will  be 
granted 

b.  Recommended  VSDA  position — Opposi- 
tion, based  on  (I)  potential  abuse  of  the 
provision,  and  (2)  absence  of  proven  need. 
As  presently  written,  the  provision  with- 
draws all  the  Secretary's  discretion.  He  could 
not  refuse  a  hearing  for  any  reason,  even 
Ulegallty  of  the  proposed  action.  And,  if  one 
hearing  were  held  and  a  request  denied,  a 
third  of  the  producers  could  force  the  Secre- 
tary to  Immediately  call  another  hearing  on 
the  very  same  issue.  Thus,  hearings  could 
be  used  to  harass  the  Department,  at  great 
expense  to  the  taxpayer.  (Fortunately,  this 
risk  is  somewhat  minimized  by  the  provision 
which  prevents  cooperatives  from  acting  for 
their  members.) 

This  legislation  was  probably  precipitated 
by  our  denial  some  weeks  ago  of  hearing  re- 
quests on  Class  I  prices.  Producer  associa- 
tions sought  an  Increase  In  such  prices,  an 
Impossible  request  under  the  circumstances. 
Nevertheless,  they  argued  vigorously  that 
they  should  have  had  a  chance  to  present 
their  case,  even  If  It  would  not  have  been 
favorably  received 

We  have  an  obligation  not  to  be  precipitous 
and  arbitrary  In  evaluating  hearing  requests. 
When  in  doubt,  we  ought  to  grant  such 
requests,  for  it  Is  essential  in  a  free  society 
that  people  be  able  to  enunciate  their  views. 
But  neither  should  we  waste  time  and  money 
in  useless  proceedings.  The  application  of 
proper  administrative  Judgment  would  seem 
to  be  preferable  to  legislating  an  Inflexible 
approach,  as  Is  done  in  thla  provision. 
viu 

P.  9 — Provide  that  the  Secretary  shall  fix 
prices  under  the  orders  that  will  "...  In- 
sure a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  and  whole- 
some milk  to  meet  current  needs,  reflect 
changes  in  the  cost  of  production,  and  assure 
a  level  of  farm  income  adequate  to  main- 
tain productive  capacity  sufficient  to  meet 
anticipated  future  needs  and  be  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest." 

a.  Intent — ^Perhaps  simply  to  clarify  the 
secticm,  but  probably  also  to  Justify  higher 
order  prices.  The  added  language  starts  with 
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"to  meet"  and  ends  with  "future  needs."  Pre- 
sumably references  to  levels  of  farm  Income 
are  Intended  to  enhance  producer  arguments 
for  higher  order  prices.  The  recent  requests 
for  a  Class  1  price  Increase  were  based  pri- 
marily on  (1)  higher  feed  costs,  and  (2)  an 
expected  decline  in  net  Incoxue  to  dairying, 
b.  Recommended  VSDA  position — Neu- 
trality. We  believe  that  the  factors  encom- 
passed in  the  amendment  are  already  im- 
plicit in  the  current  language.  Thus,  the 
amendment  adds  nothing  substantive  to  the 
section.  If  costs  of  production  are  not  met, 
and  if  an  adequate  Uicome  is  not  provided 
to  dairy  producers,  productive  capacity  will 
decline,  and  consumer  needs  will  not  be  met. 
The  Department  now  has  an  obligation  to 
make  sure  that  those  needs  are  met,  and  this 
obligation  will  remain  unchanged.  Neverthe- 
less, if  the  amendment  is  simply  to  clarify 
or  make  more  explicit  the  present  lang-uage, 
we  see  no  harm  in  that. 

IX 

The  Justice  Department,  in  a  recent  let- 
ter to  Senator  McOovem,  has  Indicated  its 
opposition  to  these  amendments  on  specific 
grounds,  as  well  £  its  general  opposition  to 
the  anticompetitive  tone  of  the  amend- 
ments. The  Department  Is  also  concerned 
that  the  intent  of  at  least  some  of  the  pro- 
visions may  be  to  authorize  certain  coopera- 
tive conduct  which  is  now  under  prosecution. 
Several  of  the  specific  provisions  are  direct- 
ly Involved  in  the  litigation.  These  Include 
the  cooperative  base  plan,  the  operation  of 
the  voluntary  standby  pool,  and  the  amount 
of  the  service  charges  to  handlers. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  no  hearings^  were 
held  on  any  of  these  amendments. 

Senator  Hart's  proposed  amendment  would 
delete  all  these  provisions  except:  (1)  the 
one  on  productive  capacity  in  fixing  Class 
1  prices  [Section  Vini;  (2)  mandatory  hear- 
ings on  (Section  VII 1;  and  (3)  the  five  year 
extension  of  Class  L  base  plans. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  know  that 
the  Depwirtment  of  Justice  can  be  thouglit 
to  be  oversensitive  to  any  legislative  pro- 
posal which  would  tend  to  jeopardize  ac- 
tions which  it  has  filed  and  which  are 
pending  in  coui't.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  reject  this  amendment  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  unwise.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  shares  my  feeling  that  the 
features,  even  wiUi  the  modifications, 
would  be  objectionable.  I  hope  we  reject 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mi*.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  for  the  last 
20  shears  I  have  heard  that  certain  De- 
partment of  Justice  representatives  have 
taken  this  position  in  every  way  they 
can  think  of.  Tliis  is  a  war  that  has  been 
going  on  between  them  and  the  farm 
cooperatives  for  almost  a  generation. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Ml.  President,  I  am  one 
of  the  few  Senators  who  foimd  merit  In 
the  amendment  as  it  was  before  it  was 
stricken  by  the  action  of  the  Senate  jres- 
terday.  I  felt  the  colloquy  I  had  on  two 
occasions  with  the  chairman  had  at  least 
laid  to  rest  .some  of  the  arguments  by 
supporters  of  the  amendment.  Now  we 
are  back  to  what  I  consider  to  be  a  very 
realistic  compromise. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont said  yesterday,  there  was  certain 
merit  to  the  committee  amendment. 


These  are,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  just  pointed  out,  permis- 
sive amendments,  providing  permissive 
authority.  There  must  be  hearings,  there 
must  be  a  two-thirds  vote.  AD  possible 
questions  have  been  raised  and  properly 
answered. 

I  hope  the  Senate  in  its  wisdom  would 
adopt  this  compromise. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  discussions  with 
several  of  my  colleagues  the  past  few 
days  as  we  considered  various  amend- 
ments to  this  farm  legislation  it  has  be- 
come apparent  that  some  are  not  aware 
of  the  situation  that  these  hardworking 
dairy  farmers  face. 

Toward  clarification  of  this  fact  I 
would  like  to  cite  the  fact  that  the  num- 
ber of  daily  cows  in  the  Nation  have  de- 
creased constantly  in  recent  years,  from 
approximately  22  million  in  1950  to  17.5 
million  in  1960  and  12.5  million  in  1970. 

In  my  State  of  Kansas  the  number  of 
cows  have  decrea.sed  40  percent  in  the 
last  10  years,  and  the  number  of  farms 
have  decreased  from  46,889  in  1960  to 
only  12,563  in  1970. 

I  would  list  four  factors  which  have 
contributed  most  to  the  decline  in  num- 
bers of  daily  farms  aiid  milk  producing 
cows : 

First.  The  operation  of  a  dairy  farm 
i;;  perhaps  the  most  confining  occupa- 
tion in  existence,  requiring  the  daiiy 
farmer  or  his  employee  to  be  present 
twice  a  day  for  milking. 

Second.  The  work  is  physically  hard, 
far  more  than  nonfarm  occupations  pay- 
ing considerably  higher  wages. 

Thii'd.  Feed  prices  have  cohtinually  in- 
creased along  with  other  inflalionary 
trends. 

Fourth.  This  same  Inflation  has  re- 
qriired  further  Investment  by  the  dairy 
farmer  till  the  average  investment  is  weU 
over  $200,000. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Ml-.  HUMPHREY.  I  want  to  say  with 
reference  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
that  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is  so 
eminently  correct.  They  have  been  wag- 
ing this  battle  for  as  long  as  I  have  had 
the  privilege  to  serve  here.  But  this  is 
the  same  Department  of  Justice  that  did 
not  have  the  courage  to  pursue  its  case 
against  ITT's  merger  involving  the  Hart- 
ford Life  Insurance  Co.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  have  to  sanction 
adoption  of  these  provisions  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  will  have  to  be  as- 
sured that  these  provisions  benefit  every 
producer,  marketwlde — ^>et  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  says  this  is  a  conspiracy. 
We  have  looked  over  this  amendment 
and  taken  out  anything  that  would  give 
preference  to  just  big  cooperatives.  It  has 
been  trimmed  to  benefit  all  cooperatives, 
big  and  small  ones. 

When  I  hear  it  will  cause  minimum 
payments  for  services,  the  Federal  Mar- 
keting Act  provides  for  minimum  prices 
for  milk  and  it  has  since  1937. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  4  minutes  remaining. 


Ml-.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
hke  to  say  that  the  argument  made  about 
the  Department  of  Justice,  which  is  the 
usual  argument  against  this  amendment, 
could  be  made  equally  against  the  pres- 
ent law  which  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishing of  marketing  orders.  The  Justice 
Department  has  never  indicated  en- 
thusiasm for  marketing  orders.  I  do  not 
think  that  position  has  been  changed 
much,  if  any. 

This  amendment  will  be  beneficiJfi-tQ_ 
the  dairy  industry  without  doing  any 
harm  to  the  re.<?t  of  the  population. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  1  minute  remain- 
ing.      

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  It  not  true  that 
under  the  tenns  of  this  amendment  any 
association  of  farmers,  whether  they  are 
called  cooperatives  or  not,  if  they  are  an 
associated  group,  could  qualify  to  bene- 
fit imder  the  provisions  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes,  that  is  right  and  they 
have  to  make  their  case  before  they  can 
get  approval,  with  public  hearings  and  a 
decision  made  by  the  Secretary.  Then  it 
has  to  be  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the 
producers. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  other  words,  the 
National  Parmer  Organization,  or  a 
cooperative,  if  they  can  make  their  case, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Marketing  Act 
of   1937,   would  qualify? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  President,  do  I  have  any  time  re- 
maining? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  want  to  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
any  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  1  minute.  I  \i-ill 
probably  disagree  with  what  the  Senator 
says,  but  I  yield  1  minute. 
/  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  we  have  had 
reaction  with  respect  to  the  attitude  of 
the  Department  of  Justice.  In  substance 
it  is  opposed  to  cooperatives,  and.  sec- 
ond, it  Is  prone  to  look  the  other  way 
with  respect  to  other  antitrust  settle- 
ments. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  HART.  But  what  about  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture?  Whose  side  aie 
they  supposed  to  be  on?  "nicy  say  with 
respect  to  both  of  these,  these  charges 
should  be  negotiated.  Those  who  spoke 
in  support  of  the  amendment  know  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  better  than 
I  do,  but  they  are  much  more  harsh 
in  their  condemnation  of  the  propasal 
pending  here  than  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  We  have  the  Department  of 
Justice  saying,  "Do  not  take  this  amend- 
ment." We  have  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture saving,  "Do  not  take  this 
amendment." 

I  did  not  have  a  chance  to  poll  the 
Treasury.  Have  we  not  come  aJbout  as 
far  as  we  can  to  establish  the  fact  that 
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those  not  directly  involved  say  this  is 
a  bad  idea? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  on 
tlie  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis- 
cassed  this  matter  with  people  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  I  have  not 
discussed  it  with  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. I  am  sure  if  there  is  any  opposition 
to  it,  it  is  extremely  luke  warm  on  the 
part  of  the  people  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  who  are  responsible  for  han- 
dling marketing  orders  and  carrying 
tliem  out. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  the  other  half- 
minute? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.-  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  language  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  read  related  to  the 
amendment  that  was  in  the  original  text 
of  S.  1888?  This  Is  a  revised  amendment 
that  is  much  more  limited. 

We  have  discussed  this  amendment 
with  the  people  in  the  Department  of 
Agricultuie  who  work  in  the  dairy  sec- 
tion. They  did  not  put  out  any  huge 
bombast  against  it.  We  have  eliminated 
most  of  the  criticisms  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  asserted.  Under  the  amend- 
ment the  individual  still  preserves  his 
rights. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  (putting  the  question.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  that 
time  on  the  amendment  having  expired 
and  the  yeas  and  n^'s  having  been  or- 
dered, tlie  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
amendment  No.  208.  oflfered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  VeYmont  <Mr.  Aiken)  for 
himself  and  other  Senators.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  aimounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRicHT) ,  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  are  absent 
on  ofiQcial  business. 

I  also  aimounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ion)  is  aljsent  because  of  illness  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMENici)  is  about  to  attend  the  fu- 
neral of  a  friend. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  iMr. 
Hruska)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  i  Mr. 
Taft)  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Domenici)  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hruska)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft).  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 


braska would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38, 
nays  54,  as  follows: 


[No.  180  t«g.| 

TEAS— 38 

Abourezk 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Aiken 

Ervin 

McClure 

Baker 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Bayh 

Goldwater 

Montoya 

Bible 

Gravel 

Nelson 

Brock 

Hansen 

Nunn 

Buckley 

Huddlestou 

Pearson 

Byrd, 

Hughes 

Proxmire 

Harry  F.. 

Jr.    Humphrey 

Scott,  Va. 

Clark 

Jackson 

Stafford 

Curtis 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Dole 

Long 

Talmadge 

Dominick 

Magnuson 
NAYS-54 

Young 

Allen 

GrlfBn 

Packwood 

Bartlett 

Gurney 

Pastore 

Beau 

Hart 

Pell 

Bellmen 

Hartke 

Percy 

Bennett 

HaskeU 

Randolph 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Rlblcoff 

Biden 

Hathaway 

Both 

Brooke 

Helms 

Saxbe 

Burdick 

Holllngs 

Schweiker 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Javlts 

Scott,  Pa. 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Case 

Mathlas 

Stevenson 

Chiles 

Mc(5lellan 

Symington 

Church 

Mcae«     • 

Thurmond 

Cook 

McGovem 

Tower 

Cranston 

Mclntyre 

Tunney      i 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Welcker 

Fong 

Moss 

Williams 

NOT  VOTING- 

-8 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Stennis 

Domenici 

Inouye 

Taft 

Fulbrlght 

Muskle 

So  the 

amendment  was  rejected. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5610)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  Act,  1926.  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  533) 
authorizing  the  President  to  proclaim 
June  17,  1973,  as  a  day  of  commemora- 
tion of  the  opening  of  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi River  by  Jacques  Marquette  and 
LouLs  Jolliet  in  1673. 

The  enrolled  joint  resolution  was  sub- 
sequently signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 


COST  INFORMATION  ON  S.  354.  THE 
NATIONAL  NO-FAULT  MOTOR  VE- 
HICLE INSURANCE  ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  no-fault  bill  was  considered  on  the 
floor  last  year,  many  of  my  colleagues 
expressed  concern  over  the  cost  impli- 
cations of  a  Federal  bill.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee has  received  information  which 
should  completely  di-ssipate  such  concern 
and  demon.strate  to  my  colleagues  the 


dollar  savings  potential  of  the  Federal 
standards  legislation. 

In  Oc toiler  1972,  the  firm  of  Milliman 
it  Robertson,  Inc.,  was  retained  by  the 
National  Association  of  Insurance  Com- 
missioners to  establish  a  credible  proce- 
dure for  costing  various  no-fault  propos- 
als. The  NAIC  felt  that  conflicting  cost 
estimates  offered  by  different  special- 
interest  groups  had  posed  an  obstacle  to 
legislative  progress  concerning  no-fault. 

In  early  May  of  this  year,  I  asked 
Commissioner  Van  Hooser,  president  of 
the  NAIC  to  provide  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  with  certain  cost  in- 
formation on  S.  354.  Commissioner  Van 
Hooser  kindly  agreed  to  do  this  and 
asked  Milliman  &  Robertson,  Inc.,  to 
work  up  the  data  requested  for  five 
States  differing  in  size,  geography,  and 
other  particulars.  The  States  selected 
were  California,  Kentucky,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Pennsylvania,  and  Texas. 

Because  the  Federal  standards  ap- 
proach incorporated  in  S.  354  gives  the 
States  considerable  flexibility  in  design- 
ing their  own  State  plans  which  comply 
with  the  Federal  standards,  a  number  of 
different  alternatives  which  a  State 
might  choose  were  tested. 

The  results  were  dramatic. 

Costs  of  S.  354  assuming  each  of  the 
five  States  chose  unlimited  medical  ex- 
pense protection,  up  to  $50,000  of  wage 
loss  protection  for  each  accident  victim, 
loss  of  services  protection  at  $15  per  day 
up  to  3  years,  and  up  to  $50,000  in  sur- 
vivor loss  protection  when  compared 
with  costs  for  bodily  injury  insurance 
under  the  present  lawsuit  insurance  sys- 
tem were  as  follows : 

Percent 

California,    decrease 11 

Kentucky,  decrease 1 

New  Hampshire,  Increase 9 

Pennsylvania,  decrease J._       8 

Texas,    decrease : 17        ., 

(Source:  Exhibit  II.)  | 

If  the  States  for  cost  reasons  trimmed 
back  the  benefit  package  as  pennitted 
under  S.  354  to  imlimited  medical  ex- 
pense protection,  up  to  $25,000  of  wage 
loss  protection,  loss  of  services  protection 
at  $12  per  day  up  to  1  year,  and  survivors 
loss  benefits  up  to  $5,000,  then  the  fol- 
lowing results  have  been  projected: 

Percent 

California,    decrease 33 

Kentucky,  decrea-se 29 

New  Hampshire,  decrease 21 

Pennsylvania,  decrease 30 

Texas,    decrease . 37 

(Soitrce:  Exhibit  II.) 

What  about  the  relative  value  between 
no-fault  Insurance  and  the  present  sy.s- 
tem? 

Milliman  &  Robertson,  Inc.,  estimate 
that  a  no-fault  package  as  in  the  first 
illustration  above  would  give  consumers 
much  more  value  for  their  premium  dol- 
lai's. 

Percent  of  additional  people  compensated 
and  percent  increase  in  amount  of  compen- 
sation: 

California  .-- 88  81 

Kentucky   98  110 

New  Hampshire 80  99 

Pennsylvania 75  90 

Texas — 100  114 

In  other  wojds^-in  Texas  where  the 
cost  is  fstimaledto  go  down  17  percent, 
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the  number  of  people  compensated  is 
jjrojected  to  go  up  to  100  percent  and  the 
amount  of  dollars  paid  to  those  who  are 
iajuied  is  expected  to  go  up  to  114  per- 
cent from  the  existing  fault  insm-ance 
t:  Ftsm  in  that  State. 
That  is  what  I  call  a  pretty  good  deal. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire submission  by  Milliman  &  Robert- 
son. Inc.,  submitted  to  the  Senate  Com- 
iiicrce  Committee  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point.  I  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  caveats  pertaining  to  S.  354 
cost  estimates  that  have  been  attached 
to  the  original  submission  by  the  review- 
ing actuaries,  particularly  the  caveat 
that  begins  "S.  354  is  a  powerful  piece  of 
consumei"  legislation  •  *  • ." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
T.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
R3  f oUows : 

FiNAi.  Report  of  Mh-liman  &  Robertson-.  Inc. 
CoKczxNiMc  Senate  Bill  354,  Cost  Esti- 
mate STtmr 

btJTPLEMENTARY    STATEMENT    PERT.^INING    TO    S. 
354    COST   ESTIMATES 

On  May  23,  1973,  we  asked  that  the  at- 
tached statement  and  its  conclusions  be  re- 
garded as  tentative  and  that  we  be  given  two 
weeks  to  prepare  our  final  report.  This  state- 
ment, together  with  the  amended  and  aug- 
mented attached  statement,  cou^titutes  that 
/     final  report. 

Amendments  to  the  original  statement  con- 
tis*.  solely  of  the  note  on  page  12  of  the  text, 
and  the  corresponding  asterisks  and  foot- 
notes In  Exhibits  I  and  n.  No  numbers  or 
words  have  been  changed  from  the  original. 
Augmentation,  other  than  this  statement, 
consists  solely  of  the  attached  "Caveats  Per- 
t.alnlng  to  S.  354  Cost  Estimates."  No  other 
changes  have  been  made.  The  significance  of 
these  additions  should  not  be  minimized, 
however,  for  they  constitute  an  Important 
and  inseparable  part  of  our  final  report. 

Withholding  our  prepared  statement  at  the 
eleventh  hour  was  an  unusual  and  unex- 
pected action  that  requires  explanation.  Such 
is  Intended  here. 

It  became  clear  only  on  the  morning  of 
May  23  that  our  level  of  confidence  In  the 
prepared  statement  was  not  sufficiently  great 
to  authorize  Its  release.  This  unfortunate 
aiid  embarrassing  situation  developed  In 
spite  of  ovir  diligent  efforts  over  the  pre- 
ceding several  days  to  bolster  that  confidence 
level,  but  Instead  It  sagged.  Once  made,  the 
decision  that  confidence  was  lacking  com- 
pelled the  decision  to  withhold  the  report. 
Irrespective  of  any  consequences. 

It  should  be  noted  and  emphasized,  as  was 
stated  at  the  hearing  on  May  23,  that  our  ac- 
tion (or  better.  Inaction)  did  not  constitute 
disagreement  with  the  actuarial  assumptions 
or  any  other  aspect  of  the  report  Including 
Its  conclusions,  but  only  that  the  prepared 
statement  could  not  be  submitted  as  final 
until  It  had  undergone  further  review. 

It  is  understandable  that  the  chain  of 
events  might  In  some  persons'  minds  con- 
jure vlsioru  of  pressure  or  inducements  or 
tlu-eats  aimed  at  preventing  release  of  a  re- 
part  deemed  objectionable.  We  can  state 
categorically  that  no  such  pressure  or  Induce- 
ments or  threats  were  received  from  anyone 
at  all  In  connection  with  the  report  (original 
or  revUed);  nor,  to  the  best  of  our  knowl- 
edge, have  any  such  been  received  by  anyone 
working  on  the  project  from  any  quarter 
wliatsoever  at  any  time.  Our  asking  for  ad- 
ditional time  for  review  was  dictated  solely 
by  oiu:  need  for  additional  confidence  that 
cur  conclusions  were  reasonably  accurate  and 
not  misleading. 

There  were  a  number  of  reasons  for  our 
tuicertalnty  regarding  the  original  report  and 
Us  conclusions.  Some  have  diminished  or 
dl'-.ai>peared  with  our  subsequent  review,  and 


niorc  may  do  so  with  the  paissage  of  time,  birt 
all  were  important  on  the  morning  of  May 
23  and,  taken  together,  were  compelUng. 
These  reasons  faU  generally  into  three  cate- 
gories, discussed  below. 

( 1 )  Crisis  atmosphere.  For  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons relating  mainly  to  the  disparity  t>etween 
size  of  task  and  time  available,  a  crisis  at- 
mosphere has  permeated  this  entire  no-fault 
costing  project.  This  was  first  viewed  as  an 
intoleiable  situation,  however,  on  or  about 
May  22  when  it  became  apparent  that  effec- 
tive peer  review  would'  not  be  possible  In 
time  for  the  May  23  hearing.  Since  no  con- 
EiUting  actuarial  firm  can  afford  to  turn  out 
reports  bearing  a  high  risk  ■of  error,  the  crisis 
atmosphere  and  resulting  lack  of  review  dic- 
tated by  Itself  the  neceisity  for  additional 
time  before  release.  Our  concern  over  report 
accuracy  should  not  be  considered  academic, 
moreover,  for  one  no-fault  costing  report  re- 
contly  was  delivered  by  us  to  a  client  state, 
vith  the  stated  conclusion  that  the  proposed 
legislation  would  decrease  costs  by  8  '.i , 
whereas  the  correct  conclusion  based  on  re- 
port data  was  that  It  would  increase  costs  by 
tiiat  amount.  The  error  was  discovered  within 
a  week  or  so  and  correction  made,  but  a  re- 
peat performance  would  clearly  be  unaccept- 
able. Thus,  the  crisis  atmosphere  loomed 
large  as  the  hearing  drew  near. 

2.)  Reconciliation  icith.  Prior  Reports.  A 
ETHSond  problem  area  contributing  to  uncer- 
t :;inty  was  the  apparent  fact  that  the  re- 
pr>rt  conclusions  did  not  reconcile  well  with 
taose  of  prior  reports.  In  an  attempt  to  re- 
sjlve  this  problem  we  used  the  mcdel  to 
ccst  S.  354  for  a  "sixth  state"  for  which  we 
had  already  priced  another  no-fault  bill. 
S.nce  S.  354  and  this  other  bill  were  both 
based  on  the  same  model  legislation  we  ex- 
pected fairly  close  agreement,  but  instead 
found  a  24-percentage-point  ^read  between 
our  conclusions.  In  the  cotirse  of  our  subse- 
quent investigations  w«  found  that  there 
were  Indeed  serious  questions  concerning  our 
determination  of  death  costs,  particularly 
where  survivor  benefits  were  large.  We  also 
found  that  we  were  largely  able  to  reconcile 
the  spread  after  all,  the  difference  being  due 
In  large  measure  to  benefit  limitations  con- 
tained In  S.  354  and  absent  in  the  other  bill. 
Even  If  this  reconciliation  had  been  avail- 
able on  May  23,  It  stlU  would  probably  have 
been  Incumbent  upon  us  to  point  out  the 
reasons  for  our  apparent  discrepancy  with  an 
earlier  report.  The  fact  that  It  was  not  then 
available,  however,  added  to  our  uncertainty 
at  the  critical  time. 

(3)  Potentially  costly  provisions  in  S.  354. 
The  third  problem  area  dealt  with  8.  354 
provisions  having  potential  cost  Implications 
that  might  or  might  not  be  significant,  but 
which  generally  were  so  susceptible  to  Judi- 
cial Interpretation  or  legislative  actions  or 
administrative  procedures  as  to  be  beyond 
the  current  capabilities  of  our  model.  A  num- 
ber of  such  provisions  gave  us  concern  in  our 
eleventh-hour  review,  but  subsequent  con- 
sideration results  in  the  following  categori- 
zation of  those  provisions  (parenthetical  ref- 
erences are  to  bill  section ) . 

The  following  provisions  of  S.  354  were  be- 
lieved on  May  23  to  have  been  potentially 
costly  to  a  significant  extent,  but  further  re- 
view leads  us  to  conclude  that  this  Is  proba- 
bly not  so  or  that  sufficient  recognition  has 
already  been  made  within  the  Input  assump- 
tions: *^ 

(a)  Nonenforcement  of  the  mandatory 
coverage  featiu-e  of  the  bUl  (102e)  may  re- 
sult In  few  new  entrants  to  the  insurance 
premium  pcol. 

(b)  Presumably-settled  claims  may  be  re- 
opened If  the  claimants"  condition  deterior- 
ates or  perhaps  even  if  medical  cost  inpfttlon 
outstrips  expectations  (104b2). 

(c)  New  entrants  (304al)  to  tbe  assigned 
claims  plan  (106)  may  result  In  added  costs 
beyond  the  current  system. 

(d)  The  deductible  on  pain  and  Buffer  lag 


losses  (206a7)  may  be  nullified  (111b)  cr 
may  be  effectively  eliminated  by  Juries. 

(e)  Work  loss  benefit  restndtlons  do  not 
necessarily  enstu-e  avoidaiice  of  premiura  in- 
creases  (210a2i. 

The  following  provisions  of  S.  354  were 
believed  on  May  23  to  have  been  potentially 
costly  to  a  significant  extent,  and  further" 
review  leads  us  to  conclude  that  this  could 
well  be  so,  particularly  in  the  acgregate. 
These  have  not  ge!.e'rally  been  Included  In 
oar  model  processli'.g  and  thus  are  not  gen- 
erally reflected  In  our  conclusion.  This  should 
not  be  construed,  however,  as  any  der>Ul  on 
our  part  that  these  provisions  might  weU 
h.%ve  very  signlfleant  cost  Loipllsations: 

(a)  Loss  includes  maintenance  as  well  as 
tise  of  a  motor  vehicle  (101-10).  While  the 
workmen's  compensation  offset  covers  much 
or  this  cost,  there  well  may  t>e  a  residual  cost 
Increase  of  appreciable  proportions. 

(b)  nie  work  loss  benefit  for  an  unem- 
ployed or  occasionally  employed  person  could 
often  become  the  statewide  average  income, 
v.lth  the  burden  of  proof  that  It  should  be 
a  lower  amount  falling  on  the  carrier 
(TOl-18). 

(c)  Premium  rates  for  economically  dis- 
advantaged persons  as  a  class  (teenagers,  for 
e::ample?)  must  not  be  so  gre.^t  as  to  deny 
them  access  to  the  highways  (103a4).  Pre- 
suming that  there  is  now  such  denial,  this 
provision  would  add  new  entrants  to  the 
driver  class,  as  well  as  to  the  claimant  class. 
This  provision,  by  the  way,  potentially  re- 
quires a  rating  subsidy,  which  appears  to 
conflict  with  the  earlier  requirement  that 
the  rates  not  l|e  unfairly  discriminatory. 

(d)  Several  provisions  require  the  carrier 
to  make  payments  In  questionable  cases  and 
then  later  be  entitled  to  recovery  from  others 
(I04a3,  109c,  205d) .  Such  reimbursement  will 
often  not  be  forthcoming,  and  the  resulting 
costs  will  make  their  way  Into  the  baste  pre- 
mium pool. 

(e)  Late  payments  bear  Interest  at  18% 
per  annum  (104a2)  and  probably  will  Involve 
an  attorney  since  his  fees  must  be  paid  by 
the  carrier  (105al).  This  Inevitably  means 
that  more  questionable  claims  will  be  paid, 
or  that  Interest  and  attorney's  fees  will  be 
paid,  either  of  which  adds  to  the  cost  of  the 
system. 

Mention  was  made  above  of  our  having 
serious  questions  regarding  death  costs  where 
e.^rtensive  survivor  benefits  are  provided.  In 
the  course  of  our  review  subsequent  to  May 
23  it  was  decided  that  certain  changes 
sliould  be  made  in  the  death  cost  process- 
ing, and  S.  354  was  rerun  'in  the  Ave  ^st 
states  using  the  new  basis.  Since  the  res«\s 
were  not  significantly  different  from  thisi 
originally  presented.  It  was  decided  to  sub- 
mit the  original  conclusions,  subject  to  cer- 
tain caveats,  as  has  been  done  here.  For  this 
purpose,  a  •'significant"  difference  may  be 
taken  to  be  one  that  Is  greater  than  10 'T  .  It 
sliould  be  clear  from  statements  In  this  re- 
port that  this  Is  well  within  our  range  of 
confidence  In  the  conclusions  presented. 

Statement  op  W.  James  MacGinnitie.  Repbe- 
sentative  of  muximan  &  robertson,  inc. 
My  name  is  James  MacGlnnltte.  I  am  an 
actuary  by  profession.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Actuaries,  a  Fellow  of 
the  Casualty  Actuarial  Society,  and  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society  of  Actuarla;.  I  am  a  consulting 
actuary  with  the  firm  of  Milliman  and  Rob- 
ertson, Inc. 

BACKCROUNB 

One  obstacle  to  legislative  progress  con- 
cerning no-fault  Insurance  in  the  various 
states  has  been  <»ntroversy  over  the  cost  im- 
plications of  particular  bills.  Conflicting  cost 
estimates  have  been  offered  by  different  spe- 
cial Interest  groups.  Last  fall  the  National 
Association  of  Insurance  Commlssionets  de- 
cided to  sponsor  an  independent  and  objec- 
tive costing  program.  In  an  attempt  to  re- 
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move  this  obstacle.  Thus,  in  October.  1972, 
MiUlman  &  Robertson  was  retained  by  the 
NAIC  to  develop  a  computerized  model  that 
would  be  capable  of  evaluating  the  cost  Im- 
plications of  a>fc'ide  variety  of  different  no- 
f.»ult  proposals.  Financial  support  for  the 
work  has  been  provided  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  the  Ford  Foundation. 

Mfiliman  &  Robertson.  Inc.  was  chosen 
because  of  its  size,  independence  and  pro- 
fessional qualifications.  It  is  a  Seattle-based 
firm  with  offices  In  fourteen  cities  staffed 
by  more  than  forty  fully  qualified  profes- 
sional actuaries.  The  no-fault  model  has  been 
the  profecslonal  responsibility  of  Messrs. 
James  R.  Berqulst.  Frederick  W.  Kilbourne 
and  myself.  All  three  of  us  are  members  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Actuariei,  which 
is  the  generally  recognized  certifyhig  body 
fir  actuaries  In  the  United  States.  All  three 
of  us  are  also  Fellows  of  the  Casualty  Actu- 
arial Society,  which  required  us  to  pass  a 
series  of  examinations  over  several  years. 
Together  we , have  nearly  40  years  of  exparl- 
ence  in  caisudlty  actuarial  practice. 

The  model  has  been  programmed  by  the 
staff  of  Milliman  &  Robertson's  computer 
services  affiliate,  M&R  Services.  Inc.,  and  runs 
on  the  Boeing  Computer  Time  Sharing  Net- 
work. In  a  matter  of  seconds  it  can  accom- 
plish many  man-days  of  work,  and  this  has 
permitted  the  design  of  a  model  that  oper- 
ates at  a  level  of  considerable  detail,  taking 
Into  account  a  myriad  of  factors  in  develop- 
ing cost  evaluations.  The  model  became  op- 
erational £>n  March  28.  1973.  and  we  have 
continued  to  develop  and  improve  It  since 
that  time.  Thus  far.  we  have  submitted  cost 
studies  of  no-fault  proposals  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  states  of  Hawaii,  Illi- 
nois, Louisiana,  Minnesota.  Tennessee  and 
Washington. 

When  this  assignmert  was  given  to  us. 
the  officers  cf  the  NAIC  made  plain  to  us 
that  our  sole  responsibility  was  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  cost  implications  of  no-fault  bills 
submitted  to  us  by  l.->glslative  and  regula- 
tory bodies.  We  were  not  to  express  any  opin- 
ion as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  any  par- 
ticular legislative  proposal.  In  this  area,  the 
NAIC  position  was  one  of  neutrality.  Identi- 
fication of  the  NAIC  or  of  Milliman  &  Rob- 
ertson with  any  particular  proposal  could 
Jeopardize  our  objectivity  and  the  accepta- 
bility of  any  studies  we  issued.  It  was  ex- 
plicitly agreed  by  all  parties  that  we  would 
be  given  complete  profe.ssloi!al  free4om  in 
expressing  our  views. 

Consistent  with  its  policy  of  having  an  ob- 
jective. independe.it  study,  the  NAIC  has  In 
no  way  attempted  to  influence  the  results  of 
our  study.  The  testimony  which  follows  is 
based  solely  upon  the  results  of  Milliman  & 
Robertsons  efforts,  and  is  directed  solely  to 
cost  considerations,  not  to  the  merits  of  any 
particular  bill  nor  to  policy  judgments  there- 
on. The  comments  are  ours,  not  those  of  the 
NAIC,  whose  role  in  the  costing  programs 
from  the  outset  has  been  solely  to  sponsor 
the  program  in  an  effort  to  minimize  the 
debate  over  cost  figures  as  an  impediment 
to  progress. 

However,  Commissioner  Van  Hooser  of 
Michigan,  President  of  the  NAIC.  has  asked 
me  to  submit  a  letter  for  the  record  sum- 
marizing the  NAIC's  position  on  federal  no- 
f:<ii!t  legislation. 

BRIEF    DESCRIPTION     OF    THr.     MODEL 

Our  Study  of  no-fault  started  with  a  thor- 
<'iph.  critical  evaluation  of  the  previous  work 
1)1'  other  professional  actuaries.  These  actu- 
■•ries  were  very  cooperative,  providing  us  with 
complete  explanations  of  their  work.  With 
ilie  benefit  of  their  experience,  they  were 
able  to  make  many  valuable  suggestions  for 
impro\ement  In  methodology  and  data 
:■  .'irce?.  While  we  have  drawn  on  some  of  the 
prsvlous  work  of  others,  and  are  Indebted 
to  them  for  many  of  their  suggestions,  the 
model  Is  our  own  professional  work,  for  which 
we  take  full  professional  responsibility. 


In  basic  terms,  the  model  postulates  a  dls-  lowable  (medical)  expense  5',i  greater  than 
trlbution  of  persons  Injured  In  automobUe  contemplated  in  the  data  base.  Allowable  ex- 
accidents.  The  cost  of  these  Injuries  is  then  pense  Is  payable  without  limit, 
evaluated  for  the  two  insurance  systems:  tort  2.  There  Is  a  15%  maximum  Federal  Jn- 
and  no-fault,  and  total  costs  are  then  com-  come  tax  offset  on  work  loss  (Sec.  209(b)  (2) ) 
P^red.  which  Is  already  contemplated  in  the  data 

The  distribution  of  Injuries  recognizes  such  base, 

factors   as  vehicle   type,  severity   of   injury  3.  Work  loss  and  survivor's  economic  loss 

and  number  of  vehicles  involved.  The  cost  are  limited  to  $1,000  per  month,  modified  by 

of  each  injury  recognizes  the  amounts  being  the  state  per  capita  factor  (Sec.  210(a)  (1) ). 

paid  under  the  current  tort  system,  the  first  For  todays  testimony,  we  have  prepared  esti- 

party  benefit  provisions  in  the  proposed  no-  mates  for  California!  Kentucky,  New  Hamp- 

fault  legislation,  and  any  residual  tort  rights  shire,  Pennsylvania  and  Texas.  For  Califor- 

under  no-fault.  The  model  also  takes  into  nia,  the  $1,000  monthly  limitation  becomes 

account  such   factors  as  the  eligibUity  for  $1,116;  for  Kentucky,  $796;  for  New  Hamp- 

first  party  benefits  of  various  vehicle  types,  shire,  $913;  for  Pennsylvania,  $1,000;  and  for 

the  percentage  of  vehicles  Insured,  the  provi-  Texas,  $897. 

sions  of  the  assigned  claims  plan,  the  num-  4.  Social  security  and  workmen's  compen- 

ber  of  injuries  in  the  state  involving  out-of-  sation  benefits  are  substracted  in  calculat- 

state   vehidles,   and   the  number  of  injuries  ing   new   loss    (Sec.   209(b)(1)).   It   is   esti- 

occurlng  outside  the  state.  mated  that  this  will  remove  7%  of  all  medi- 

In  addition  to  bodily  injury  liability  cov-  cal  expense  claims  (5',;  for  workmen's  com- 
erage,  the  model  also  recognizes  the  presence  pensation  and  2^;  for  social  security).  5'; 
of  uninsured  motorist  and  medical  payments  of  wage  loss  claims  for  workmen's  compensa- 
coverages  under  the  current  system,  and  tion  plus  15 '/i  of  wage  loss  after  the  fifth 
makes  assumptions  about  the  extent  to  which  month  of  disability  for  social  security. 
they  will  be  continued  under  the  proposed  State  non-occupational  disability  plans 
system.  Changes  in  loss  adjustment  expense  are  also  primary,  and  in  the  case  of  Call- 
levels  are  al*3  taken  into  account.  fornia.  it  has  been  assumed  that  this  will 

This  description  covers  the   logic  of  the  cover  35';  of  work  loss  for  the  first  6  months 

model:  it  must  also  have  data  to  which  the  of  disability. 

logic  Is  applied.  The  principal  data  base  has  5.   Tort  actions  for  general  damages  can 

besn  the  accident  statistics  developed  by  the  generally  be  sustained  only  in  the  casj  of 

state   motor   vehicle   departments,   and   the  "death,  significant  permanent  injury,  seri- 

closed   claim   survey  conducted   in    1969   as  ous  permanent  disfigurement,  or  more  than 

part  of  the  Department  of  Transportation  6  months  of  complete  inability  of  the  injured 

study  of  automobile  insurance.  This  data  has  person  to  work  in  his  occupation."  (Sec.  206 

been   analyzed   on   both   a   nationwide   and  (a)(7)).  This  should  permit  all  of  the  seri- 

state-by-state  basis,  and  is  specifically  tail-  ous  injuries  contemplat3d  in  the  data  base  to 

ored  to  each  state  for  which  a  cost  evalua-  seek  tort  recovery.  However,  it  has  been  as- 

tion  is  made.  Other  data  sources,  both  in-  sumed  that  only  757c  of  those  who  are  en- 

surance  and  non-insurance,  have  been  util-  titled  to  seek  tort  recoveries  will  actually  do 

Ized.  as  has  a  fair  amount  of  considered  pro-  so.  General  damages  are  subject  to  a  $5,000 

fessional  Judgments.  deductible    (Sec.    206    (a)(7)),    and    it    has 

This    professional    Judgment    is    an    ines-  been  assumed  that  this  will  b3  effective  to 

capable  part  of  any  cost  evaluation  of  no-  the  extent  of  $4,000.  giving  some  allowance 

fault  proposals.  The  model  attempts  to  pre-  for  Inflation  in  general  damages  to  overcome 

diet   costs    under   a   new   and   substantially  the  deductible. 

changed  system,  and  whUe  we  believe  that  6.  Bodily  Injury  liabUity  limits  have  been 

we  have  been  as  independent  and  objective  assumed   to   effectively   average   $20  000   per 

as  po.sslble  In  our  Judgments,  they  are  Judg-  person,  under  the  current  system,  and  $30  000 

ments   nevertheless.   To   Improve  our  Judg-  per    person    under    the    proposed    no-fault 

ments.  we  have  visited  the  states  of  Massa-  system  (Sec  2()8  (a)  (1) ) 

'i^r>T^^TT^^'\^°^^'^''%^''^''/^^^^^  ''■  The  ratio  of  vehicles  insured  should 
has  had  a  no-fault  law  in  effect  for  over  ^crease  under  no-fault;  how  much  will  de- 
one  yenr.  We  have  reviewed  our  model  with  ^,,^  „.,  ^he  efficacy  of  pr.^^dures  and  reg- 
numerous  other  casualty  actuaries  familiar  uiations  adonted  to  enfnrri.  <^^  in9  -rho 
iTlMr'r'  costing,  employed  by  both  fZTa^frtf^U.^s  ^^Zla  frt  IV^^Z 
insurance  conipanies  and  insurance  depart-  state    and    vehicle    cateeorv    in    Exhibit    II 

„T;'?w„=r„'i.'p"r,.,'";ir£t '""  -"  °r;urr,i:S •""'"?  r^- 

It  .houia  ,l£>  be  .iot«a  that  the  motl.1  does  '"'"  ''"'  P"'"""  «»  1»="««  "  Mlow.,: 

not  project  cosfc   by  class  or  territory,  but  |in  percent) 
rather  works  on  a  state-wide  average  basis. 

The  effect  of  a  change  to  no-fault  may  vary 

considerably  by  class  and  territory,  depend-      

Ing   on   benefit  levels,   tort   limitations  and 

amount  of  subrogation  or  loss  shifting  re-     California..  

tained,  for  example.  Kenluckv.  _^  ... 

.              ,                  ...  New  Hampshire. 

As   we   have   worked  with   the  model,  we  Pennsylvania.  .. 

have  become  increasingly  aware  of  how  sensi-     Texas 

tlve    it   is    to   these   judgment   factors.   The     -  -     

tiri^r  H*'"**^  /V\  **f "'  '^tr^'  '°1;  ^''^^P'^'  8.  Costs  for  death  c^s  should  Increase 

are  based  on  relatively  small  samples  of  data  sj^^rolv  because  of  th^long  term  benefits 

Tf^'VZ^^^^ZTl  ^^"!"P"°»«'  f"^  "^r^  payable  to  survivors  under  the  base  plan.  The 

cn.t     Invnni    w^^    ..tm  T  "J^"-*''  ^y^.^^*"  average  values  utilized  for  death  claims  at 

cf    ,/k^                 ,  .^  I  *^    ^^^    findings  various  levels  of  survivors  benefit  maximiuns 

should  be  aware  of  the  importance  of  these  ^re  shown  in  Exhibit  IV. 

mfoZ.ce    nto°tL""^.u  /.      variability  they  g.  Although  a  state  could  exclude  Certela 

intioduce  into  the  results.  clRs.ses  of  vehicles  from  eligibility  for  no- 
fault,  by  appropirate  adjustment  of  its  motor 
vehicle  registration  laws,  we  have  assumed 
that  all  clas.=es  of  vehicles  contemplated  in 
the  model,  including  motorcvcles.  are  eligible. 
(Sec.  101  (13)  ). 

10.  There  is  no  significant  subrogatior  of 
first  party  benefits  between  vehicles  (Sec.  109 
(a)(4M. 

11.  Uninsured  drivers  and  passengers  have 
limited  access  to  the  assigned  claims  plan 
(Sec.    106).   This  has   been   assumed   to   be 
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BILL     ANALYSIS 

Senate  Bill  354  is  a  federal  standards  bill 
that  incorporates  many  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Uniform  Motor  Vehicles  Accident  Rep- 
aration Act  approved  last  year  by  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uni- 
form State  Laws.  In  our  evaluation  of  S.  354. 
we  have  iitilized  the  following  major  inter- 
pretations and  assumptions. 

1.  Provision  for  rehabilitation  benefits 
(Sec.  101(2)1   will  result  in  payment  of  al- 
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equivalent  to  a  recovery  percentage  of  30% 
for  drivers,  and  60%  for  passengers.  In  unin- 
sured vehicles. 

12.  First  party  benefits  are  applicable  to 
out-of-state  accidents  for  drivers  and  passen- 
gers (Sec.  204  (a)(2)). 

13.  First  party  benefits  are  payable  to  out- 
of-state  vehicle  occupants  involved  in  instate 
accidents  In  the  same  manner  as  they  would 
be  for  In-state  residents  (Sec.  204  (a)  (1)). 

14.  Non-occupants  have  relatively  com- 
plete coverage,  either  from  the  adverse  ve- 
hicle, if  Insured,  their  own  insurance,  or  the 
assigned  claims  plan  (Sec.  204  (a)(1),  204 
(b)(2)). 

15.  Loss  adjustment  expenses  will  decrease 
under  no-favilt.  The  current  tort  system  re- 
quires an  additional  19  ']'c  of  HI  claims  for  ad- 
justment expense.  The  proposed  system  will 
require  11%  for  first  party  benefits  other 
than  deaths,  10%  for  deaths,  including  gen- 
eral damages,  and  25%  for  general  damages. 
The  large  figure  for  general  damages  is  due 
to  the  tort  nature  and  the  severity  of  these 
cases. 

16.  Losses  under  medical  payments  cover- 
age have  been  taken  as  the  following  per- 
centage of  current  bodily  Injxn-y  liability 
losses  for  private  passenger  and  non-occu- 
pants : 

Percent 

California 19.  0 

Kentucky 11.8 

New  Hampshire 8.0 

Pennsylvania '   15.6 

Texas 24. 1 

These  percentages  Jiave  been  developed 
from  recent  Industry  data.  Under  no-fault, 
medical  payments  coverage  is  assumed  to 
disappear. 

ALTERNATIVES 

We  have  been  asked  to  evaluate  several  al- 
ternatives for  each  of  the  five  states.  These 
alternatives  are  briefly  described  below  (the 
numbering  system  corresponds  to  that  used 
in  Senator  Magnuson's  request)  : 

1.  Work  loss  and  survivors'  economic  loss 
are  limited  to  $50,000,  and  replacement  serv- 
ices are  limited  to  $16  per  day  for  3  years. 

2.  Work  loss  Is  limited  to  $25,000,  and  re- 
placement services  loss  is  limited  to  $12  per 
day  for  one  year.  Survivors'  loss  is  limited  to: 

A $10,000 

B 5,000 

C 1,000 

D Zero 

3.  The  same  as  Alternative  #2C,  where 
work  loss  is  limited  to  $25,000,  replacement 
services  loss  is  limited  to  $12  per  day  for 
one  year,  and  surviyors'  loss  is  limited  to 
$1,000.  The  tort  exemption  is  changed,  how- 
ever, to  permit  suite  for  non-economic  det- 
riment  If   medical   expenses   exceed   $1,000. 

(Alternatives  4  and  6  are  different  bases 
of  comparison) 
6.  The  same  as  Alternative  #1,    (where 


work  loss  and  survivors'  economic  loss  are 
limited  to  $50,000,  and  replacement  services 
are  limited  to  $15  per  day  for  3  years) ,  but 
assimaing  that  everyone  la  the  state  selects 
a  deductible  on  economic  loss  of — 


A 
B 
C 


$30 
100 
250 


7.  The  same  as  in  Alternative  »3  (where 
work  loss  is  limited  to  $25,000,  replacement 
senires  loss  is  limited  to  $12  per  day  for  3 
years,  survivors'  loss  is  limited  to  $1,000,  and 
tort  recovery  is  permitted  where  medical  ex- 
panse exceeds  $1,000) ,  but  al.so  assuming  that 
everyone  in  the  state  selects  a  ded\ictlL»le  ou 
economic  loss  of — 


A 
B 
C 


$50 
100 
250 


8.  The  same  as  Alternative  #1  (where  work 
lass  and  survivors'  economic  loss  are  limited 
to  $50,000,  and  replacement  Services  are 
limited  to  $15  per  day  for  3  years),  but  also 
assuming  that  everyone  In  the  state  elects  a 
one  week  waiting  period  for  work  loss  and 
replacement  services  loss. 

FINDINGS 

Our  basic  analysis  encompasses  the  fol- 
lowing coverages  under  each  system: 

Tort: 

Bodily  Injury. 

Uninsured  Motorist. 

Medical  payments. 

Loss  adjustment  expenses. 

No-fault: 

First  party  no-fault. 

Residual  bodily  injury. 

Uninsured  motorist. 

Loss  adjustment  expense. 

The  results  of  this  analysis  are  adjusted 
to  reflect  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
vehicle  insured.  On  this  basis,  we  project 
S.  354,  Alternative  #1  ($50,000  of  work  loss 
and  survivors'  economic  loss,  3  years  of  re- 
placement services  at  $15  per  day)  would 
result  In  the  following  changes  In  loss  and 
less  adjustment  costs: 

Percent 

California    (decrease) _. 11 

Kentucky    (decrease) " 1 

New  Hampshire    (increased) 8 

Pennsylvania  (decreased) 8 

Texas   (decrease) 17 

Note. — See  Exhibit  I  footnote  before  us- 
ing or  releasing  these  numbers. 

It  Is  a  reasonable  assumption  that  In- 
surance company  expenses,  other  than  loss 
adjustihent  expenses,  will  vary  In  direct 
proportion  to  loss  costs,  so  that  total  premi- 
ums for  these  coverages  .should  show  about 
the  same  change  as  loss  costs. 

The  number  of  injuries  (other  than 
deaths)  receiving  compensation  for  economic 
loss  should  increase  substantially,  as  should 
the  amount  of  economic  loss  compensated. 


For  the  1st  alternative,  no-fault  would  resuli 
In  the  following  Increases: 

|ln  percent! 


Number 


Amount 


California 

Kentucky 

New  Hampshire. 

Pennsylvania 

Texas 


88 

81 

98 

liO 

80 

99 

75 

90 

100 

lU 

The  attached  Exhibit»-I  detail  our  findings 
by  stale  for  Alternative  No.  1 .  for  an  -.ssumed 
100.000  injurle-s  This  radix  of  100.000  Is  high- 
ly arbitrary,  ol  course,  and  It  also  lncl\ide.s 
many  "Injuries"  where  only  general  damagt-s 
have  been  paid  under  the  tort  sy.stem. 

Exhibit  II  .shows  the  chauges  for  all  tl:e 
alternatives. 

To  improve  the  revelance  of  our  figures, 
we  nave  also  adjusted  them  to  show  the  im- 
pact on  the  average  private  pa.ssenger  in- 
sured. This  has  required  us  to  assume  that 
the  no-fault  pla.ns  adopted  by  the  various 
states  will  contain  enough  loss  shifting  to 
keep  the  rel.ativities  between  vehi;  le  clas.ses 
the  same  8is  they  now  aie.  even  though  such 
loss  shifting  is  prohibited  by  Sec.  109(a).  In 
the  absence  of  sucli  loss  shifting.  It  Is  Ukely 
that  rates  for  commercial  vehicles  would  dep- 
crease  relative  to  those  for  private  passenger 
vehicles,  while  those  for  private  p.jssenger 
vehicles  would  Increase  relatively.  However, 
we  have  a.ssumed  that  there  will  be  a  lo.'S 
shiftiiig  mechanism,  and  hence  that  private 
passenger  rates  for  the  "people  damage" 
portion  of  the  premium  w'lU  Increase  or  de- 
crease as  the  model  projects  the  average  to 
increase  or  decrease. 

We  have  then  added  in  the  premium  for 
property  damage  liability,  comprehensive  and 
collLsion.  and  have  put  ovir  comparisons  on 
that  basis  in  Exhibit  IIA.  This  has  also  re- 
quired the  assumption  that  the  abolition  of 
tort  liability  for  property  damage  to  auto- 
mobiles will  not  change  costs  of  the  system, 
nor  coots  per  Insured  vehicle,  appreciably. 
The  only  effect  of  this  change  In  method  of 
pre.sentatlon  is  to  improve  its  utility  for  you. 

In  Exhibit  IIA,  full  coverage  under  the 
tort  system  Includes  bodily  Injury  and  prop- 
erty damage  liability,  medical  payment.^, 
comprehensive  and  collision  insurance.  Me- 
dium coverage  Uicludes  bodily  Injury  and 
property  damage  liability  and  medical  pay- 
ments, while  minimum  coverage  drops  oli 
the  medical  payments.  Under  no-fault,  full ' 
coverage  includes  the  compulsory  coverages 
(first  party  and  residual  tort) ,  Inverse  liabil- 
ity automobile  physical  damage,  comprehen- 
sive and  collision.  Medium  and  minimum 
coverage  drops  off  the  comprehensive  and 
collision. 

Exhibits  V  shows  the  distribution  of  li:- 
jurles  assumed,  given  the  100,000  Injury 
radix. 


EXHIBIT  I— COMPARISON  OF  PRESENT  VERSUS  PROPOSED  INSURANCE  SYSTEMS 


Tort 

No-fault 

Beneli                                                                  ^ 

Number 

Average 

Amount 

Number 

Average 

Amount 

TALIFORNIA-PLAN  1 
Medical  expenses 

43  643 

• 

»445 
775 
462 

$19,407,000 
13.282.000 
2.190,000 

81.924 
34,347 
19.344 

"83^740  ~" 
1.9E0 
5.995 

J4«4 

493 
335 

$39  627  000 

Wage  loss. „ 

loss  of  services '..'..'..'....'....'..'..  .  . 

17, 134 
4,737 

16,948,0110 
6,481,000 

44,506 

Total  economicloss 

784 

16.587 

1.282 

34.879.000 
13.187.000 
52,981,000 

753 
24.351 
2.235 

63, 056, 000 

Death  costs 

795 

47,731  OOO 

General  damages 

,         41,341 

13, 400,  OOO 

Total  BI/PIP 

48  576 

2.080 

101,047.000 
18  085  000 

85.700 

1,449 

124,187,000 

Medical  payments. 

0 

Total  including  medical  payments 

119,132,000 

124,187.000 

Loss  adjustment  expense 

22,635.000 

15. 060, 000 

Total  including  medical  payments  and  loss  adjustment  eipense 

141,767,000 

139.247,000 

.....  .  .  ....  . 

..  .    ....... 

Overall  insured  ratios  (percent)      .  .            

(83.4)  .  .  . 

(91.7).- 

Decrease  in  cost,  per  insured  vehicle  (percent). 

'(11)  ... 

\    Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Tor 


No-fault 


Avenge 


Amount 


Number 


Aver  ge 


Amount 


A'edical  expenses. 

Wage  loss 

Loss  01  seryices... 


KENTUCKY-fLAN  I 


39,751 
15, 513 

4.310 


412 
707 
425 


Total  economic  loss. 

Death  costs  

General  damages 


40,  502 

1.255 

37,  759 


X 


720 

15,040 

1,194 


$16,  363, 000 

10, 964, 000 

1. 832, 000 

29,159,000 
18, 883,  000 
45,  066.  OOO 


78,600. 
33.801 
18, 835 


442 

609 

315 


Total  BI/PIP. 


80,345 
2.911 
5.833 


763 

21. 581 

2.028 


m.  764,  00. 

:0.  587, 000 

5, 941, 000 

61, 291, 000 
62,  -23,  OOli 
11,833,000 


Medicafp;;;;,^^;:;:::::::;:::::::::::::::;;;:::::;:::::::::::;::;:::;:::::::::: **:"' 2.082     93,108,000         83.255  1.633      135.948.000 

Totel  including  medical  payments 

djustmeni  expense ^."II^"!!]''"'"^  

Total  Including  medical  payments  and  loss  adjustment  expense.  /. 123  118  000 


103,461.000  .... 
19,657,000 II 


Overall  insured  ratios  (percent) ...     

Decrease  in  cost,  per  insured  veliicle 


135, 948, 000 
15, 982, 000 

151. 930, 000 


(68. 2>... 


Medical  expenses.. 

Wage  loss 

Loss  of  services  .. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE— PUN  I 


(84.6... 
'(1$.. 


46.066 
17,  722 

4,957 


350 

605 
362 


16,127.000 

10,715,000 

1, 794, 000 


82.399 
35,  323 
19,  703 


382 
568 
283 


46,928 

1,292 

43, 723 


610 
12,716 

1,060 


28, 636, 000 
16,  430. 000 
45,364.000 


Total  economicloss 

Death  costs    ". 

General  damages IIIII  III  1 1 

MedJ^rgirilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll "l«" ■i"^~1:M 

-- --         98,333,000 

•  18,683,000 


31, 436. 000 

20, 053, 000 

5,  569, 000 


84,237 
2,751 
6,035 


677 

18,832 

1,659 


86,988 


1.367 


57. 057. 000 
51,810,000 
10, 013, 000 

118,880.000 


Total  including  medical  payments. 
Loss  adjustment  expense 


118. 880. 000 
13, 960, 000 


Total  including  medical  payments  and  loss  adjustment  expense 117  016.000  "  , 

Overall  insured  ratios  (percent) "  .qn  i\  ,m  g«  ~" 

increase  in  cost,  pet  insured  vehicle  (percent) _ IIIIIIIIIIII  II *•  ■  /oC" (94.6). 


(90.3)... 
'(8)— 


Medical  expenses.. 

Wage  loss.. 

Loss  of  services... 


PENNSYLVANIA  PLAN  I 


46,865 
17,948 
5,023 


412 
717 
429 


19, 299, 000 

12, 875, 000 

2, 155, 000 


81.732 
34,467 
19,360 


449 

655 
318 


Total  economic  loss. 

Death  costs 

General  damage 


Total  BI/PIP.. 
Medical  payments... 


36.665,000 

22. 564, 000 

6, 166, 000 


47,751 

719 

1,013 

15, 264 

44.435 

1.183 

34, 330. 000 
15,  456. 000 
52, 565, 000 


83,546 
2,169 
6,000 


783 

22.487 

2,036 


65. 395. 000 
48.776.000 
12, 214. 000 


52.285  V 


1.958 


102,351.000 
14, 944, 000  . 


85, 71& 


1,474 


126,388,000 
0 


Total  including  medical  payment} Il7  74S  nnn 

Loss  adjustment  expense -..'--'--""Ill.'IIIirillllllllllllll         22286000 


Total  inJuding  medical  payments  and  loss  adjustment  expense 139  531 


126,386,000 
15,125.000 


000 


Overall  insured  ratios  (percent)     

Decrease  in  cost,  per  insured  vehicle  (percent) 


141.511,000 


(82. «) 


Medical  expenses.. 

Wage  loss 

Losset  services... 


TEXAS-PLAN  I 


»(«)- 


(»-9) --(.- 


39.956 
15. 770 
4.34S 


319 
554 
331 


12, 736. 000 
8,  730. 000 
1.438,000 


79.581 
33,377 
81.795 


340 
512 
256 


Total  economic  loss.. 


27. 084.  000 
17,  094, 000 
4.805,000 


40, 749 


562 


22, 904. 000 


81,339 


602 


783 

37.864 


11.881 
942 


9.302.000 
35. 677. 000 


Death  costs 

General  damages "IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Wedica^MvrJfiitr '*^^  ^^  67.883.000 

weflic^l  payments.  15,335,000 

Total  including  medical  payments 

Loss  adjustment  expense IIII IIIIIIIIIIII II 


48.  983. 000 


2.029 
5,282 


16.667 
1,433 


33,816,000 
7,571.000 


83,388 


1,084 


90,370,000 
0 


83.218,000  .. 
15.811.000  .. 


Total  including  medical  paymenis  andless  adjustment  expense 9} 


1, 029. 000 


Overall  insured  ratios  (percent) 

Decrease  in  cost,  per  insured  vehicle  (percent).. 


90, 370. 000 
10.663,000 

101.033.000 


(69.2).. 


'  (17)..-. 


(84.6) 


r,tit'led''cav'e*'/p"eTaM!^g"  to  S.^MCosTE^nmatlV""  "  ""  "*"  "*"""'  *"""'  "*  "''"  "'  """''"  "''"* '"  '""'"''''''"'  *'*  »  *""="«''  '""'"8  """  """erstanding  of  the  attached  statement. 


Alternative 


Work  loss, 
maximum 


EXHIBIT  ll.-SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS,  Bl  LIABILITY,  MEDICAL  PAYMENTS  ONLY 
(In  percenti 


Seivices  limit 


Period, 
years 


I  )SO,000 

2A 25,000 

2B 25.000 

2C 25,000 

20 25,000 

3   25,000 

6A 50,000 

68 50,000 

6C   50.000 

7A 25,000 

Footnotes  at  end  of  tabto. 


Amount, 
per  day 


Surv's  loss, 
maximum 


Other 


lis  J50.000 

12  10,000 

12  5.000 "I" 

12  1,000 

12  None  

12  1. 000    $1,000  med.  threshold II  . 

IS  50.000    $50  deduct.'. 

15  50,000    ilOO  deduct' I." 

X5  50,000    $250  deduct'- 

U  1,000    $50deduct.,'$l,000med.thrcsh6ld. 


New 

California 

Kentucky 

Hampshire 

Pennsylvania 

Teas 

I -11 

'-1 

'+9 

1-8 

'-17 

-30 

-26 

-18 

-27 

-35 

-33 

-29 

-21 

-30 

-37 

-35 

-33 

-26 

-33 

-39 

-35 

-34 

-27 

-34 

-40 

-34 

-31 

-24 

-31 

-39 

-U 

-2 

-  S 

-a 

-20 

-15 

-5 

-3 

-13 

-22 

-19 

-9 

-3 

-u 

-22 

-35 

-3* 

-21 

-34 

-47 
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Services  limit 


Alternative 


/8- 
70. 
8.. 


Work  loss, 
maximum 


$25,000 
25, 000 
50.000 


Period, 
years 


Amount, 
per  day 


12 
12 
15 


'  Refer  to  Exiiibit  I  footnote. 

=  Deductible  applies  to  all  economic  loss. 


Suiv's  loss, 
maximum 


Other 


$1  000    $I0Orieduct.,!$l,C00med  threshold- 

1,000    i250deduct.,;$l,000  med.  threshold. 

50,000    1  wk.  elim.  period'-...- 


California 


-37 
-41 
-13 


'  Elimin.ition  peiiod  applies  lo  work  loss  ami  replacement  services  only. 
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licky 

New 
Hampsiiire 

-29 

-35 
45 

Pennsyl 

vania 

Texas 

-3£ 

-40 

-3 

-36 
-40 
-U 

-M 

-49 
-?0 

EXHIBIT  IIA.     SUMMARY  OF  FIIDIt^CS,  PASStNGER  CAR  ONLY;  TOIAL  PREMIUM  BASIS  (INCIUDINC  PHYSICAL  DAMAGf ) 

II  n  perceutl 


Woik 

loss. 

Services  limit 

Peiiod, 

Amount, 

Alternative 

maximum 

years 

pel  day 

^^ 

1 .' 

■$50,000 

*1^ 

2A... 

25,000 

12 

2B 

2C 

25, 000 
25,000 

12 
12 

2D 

25,000 

12 

3 

25,000 

12 

4  medium 

50, 000 

15 

4min 

50,000 

15 

5  medium — 

25, 1'OO 

12 

5min 

25,000 

12 

6A 

50,000 

15 

68 

50,000 

15 

60 

50,000 

15 

7A 

25,000 

12 

7B -. 

25,000 

12 

7C 

25,000 

12 

8 

50,000 

15 

Suiv's 
loss, 
maximum    Other 

$50,000  -.. C 

10,000  .; 

5,000  ..... 

l.OCO 

None ' - 

1,000    $1,000  med.  threshold 

"    50,000  - 

50,000  

1,000  - 

1,000  - 

50,000    $50  deduct.' 

50.C00    $100  deduct.'.    :..     . 

50,000    $250deduct.= 

1, 000  $50  deduct-'  $1,000  med.  Itireshold  . 
1, 000  $1C0  deduct.'  $1,000  med.  threshold 
1,000    $250  deduct'  $1,000  med.  threshold 

50,000    1  wk.  elim.  peiiod  3 . 


New 

01  ma 

K«iituck> 

Hainpshiie 

Pennsylvania 

Texas 

-5 

'0 

•+3 

-3 

•-5 

-13 

-8 

-7 

-10 

-10 

-14 

-8 

-8 

-11 

-U) 

-15 

-10 

-10 

-12 

-11 

-lb 

-10 

-10 

-13 

-11 

-13 

-9 

-9 

-12 

-11 

-8 

-1 

•!6 

-5 

-10 

+4 

16 

m 

+4 

■f2 

-25 

-21; 

-17 

-22 

-a 

-15 

-14 

-13 

-14 

-9 

-6 

-1 

;2 

-4 

-6 

-6 

-1 

f! 

-5 

-6 

-8 

-3 

-1 

-7 

-7 

-15 

-10 

-U 

-13 

-12 

-16 

-10 

-U 

-14 

-12 

-18 

12 

-13 

-15 

-14 

-6 

-1 

+2 

-4 

-6 

1  Refer  to  exhibit  I  footnote. 

'  Deductible  applies  to  all  economic  loss. 


-  Elimination  ppiiod  .'jii'ies  to  wo'k  Inss  and  ippliceniei't  seivices  only. 


EXHIBIT  III 
INSURED  PERCENTAGES 


EXHIBIT  IV 
AVERAGE  VALUES  FOR  DEATH  CLAIMS,  JSO.UOO  MAXIMUM 


CALIFORNIA 

Private  passenger 

Nonoccupant 

Commercial 

Motorcycle 

Other  (public) 

Out-of-state  vehicle 

KENTUCKY 

Piivale  passenger 

Nonoccupant 

Commercial 

Motorcycle  

Other  (public) 

Out-of-state  vehicle 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Private  passenger 

Nonoccupant 

Commercial-.. 

Motorcycle 

Other  (public) 

Out>of-State  vehicle 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Private  passenger 

Nonoccupant 

Commercial 

Motorcycle 

Other  (public) 

Out-of-state  vehicle 

TEXAS 

Private  passenger 

Nonoccupant- 

Commeicial 

Motoicycle  -- 

Other  (public) 

Out-of-state  vehicle.... 


Present 
Bl 


82 
77 
92 
68 
98 


Proposed 
UM    BI/PIP  UM 


78 
73 
88 
64 
94 


91 
88 
96 
84 
99 
80 


87 
84 
92 
79 
95 


67 

64 

84 

80 

63 

60 

U 

/8 

75 

72 

88 

84 

55 

52 

78 

74 

91 

87 

96 

92 

70  .. 

70  -. 

89 

85 

94 

90 

84 

80 

92 

87 

99 

95 

99 

95 

73 

69 

88 

81 

99 

95 

99 

9b 

90  .. 

90  .. 

81 

77 

90 

86 

76 

72 

88 

84 

91 

87 

96 

92 

67 

63 

84 

79 

97 

93 

98 

94 

80  .. 

80  .. 



68 

65 

84 

80 

64 

61 

82 

78 

76 

73 

88 

84 

56 

53 

78 

74 

96 

92 

98 

94 

70  .. 

70  .. 

Toit   1st  party 


California: 

Private  passenger,  driver.   ...  $22,081  $24,319 

Piivate  passenger,  passenger.  15,786  19,817 

Nonoccupant 10,618  14,279 

Commercial 23,035  24,655 

Motoicycle.  15,786  18,385 

Other  (public) 15,786  18,169 

Kentucky: 

Private  passenger,  driver 19,321  21,279 

Private  passenger,  passenger,  13,  813  17,  310 

Nonoccupant 9,290  12,494 

Commenial  -  .- 20,156  21,573 

Motorcycle -.-  13,813  16,087 

Other  (public)- - 13,813  15,898 

New  Hampshire: 

Private  passenger,  driver 16,561  18,239 

Private  passenger,  passenger.  11,840  14,863 

Nonoccupant.. 7,%3  10,709 

Commercial- 17,276  18,491 

Motorcycle 11,840  13,789 

Other  (public) 11,840  13,627 

Pennsylvania: 

Private  passenger,  driver 20,241  22,293 

Private  passenger,  passenger.  14, 471  18, 165 

Nonoccupant 9,733  13,089 

Commeicial 21,116  22,601 

Motorcycle 14,471  16.853 

Other  (public) 14,471  16,655 

Texa^: 

Private  passenger,  driver 15,641  17,226 

Piivate  passenger,  passenger.  11,182  14,037 

Nonoccupant - 7.521  10,114 

Commeicial 16,317  17,464 

Motorcycle- 11,182  13,023 

Other  (public) 11,182  12.870 


Nofault 

Residual 


ro!l 


$12,0(10 
12,000 
7,  ?00 
12.000 
12.000 
10,800 

10,509 
10,500 
6.300 
10,600 
10.  5!X) 
.9,450 

9.000 
9,000 
5,400 
9,000 
9,000 
8,100 

ii,pno 
ll.noo 

6,600 
11,000 
11,000 

9,900 

8,500 
8.500 
5,100 
8,500 
8.500 
7,f^50 


AVERAGE  VALUES  FOR  DEATH  CLAIMS,  $10,000  MAXIMUM 


California: 

Private  passenger,  driver 22, 081 

Private  passenger,  passenger.  15, 786 

Non-occupant 10,618 


Nofault 

Residual 
Tort  1st  parly         Toit 


CoTiwneicial 23,035  8,140 

Moloicycle 15,786  6.407 

Other  (public).  15,786  6.517 

Kentucky: 

Private  passennei,  driver 19.321  7,388 

Piivate  passeciijei.passenje:.  13,813  6,258 

Non-occupant 9,290  4,795 

Commeicial 20,156  7,122 

f'^otorcycle...- 13.813  5.606 

Other  (public) 13,813  5,703 

NevK  Hampshiie: 

Private  passenger,  diivei   ...  16,561  6,332 

Piivalp  passenger,  passenger.  11.840  5.364 

Non-ai:cuoant   7,963  4,110 

Commeicial 17,276  6  105 

Motcicyde 11.840  4,805 

Other  rpubiic) 11.840  4,388 

Pennsylvania: 

Private  passenger,  dnver 20, 241  7,  740 

Piivate  pausei.tei.  passenger.  14, 471  6,  556 

Non-occupant '  9,733  5,024 

Commeicial 21,116  7.461 

Mutoicycle 14,471  5.873 

Other  (public) 14.171  5,974 

Texis: 

Piivate  passenger,  diiver 15.641  5,981 

Piivate  passenger,  passenger.  11,182  5.066 

No.i-occupant.. 7,521  3,«82 

Commercial 16,317  5,766 

Motoicycle 11,182  4,538 

Other  (public) 11.182  4.616 


12,616 
12,000 
10, 800 

10,500 
10. 500 

6,300 
11,039 
10,5CD 

9, 4yj 

9  n()U 

9,000 
b.  400 
9,  4f,2 
9,000 
8,  K«1 

11.000 
11,000. 

6,e<,'n 

11  564 

11  onii 
9,900 

8,51,0 
8,rK10 
5, 100 
8,9.i6 
8,  biH) 

7,  er.n 


AVERAGE  VAIUES  FOR  DEATH  CLAIMS,  $5,000  MAXIMilV 


8,  443  12, 000 
7, 152  12, 000 
5, 480        7,  200 


Caliloinia: 

Private  passeiigei,  diiver  -   .  22.081 

Private  passenger,  passenger-  15.  786 

Nonorcupjilt- .              10  618 

Commeicial          23,035 

Motorcycle 15,786 

Other  (public) 15,786 

Kentucky: 

Private  passenger,  diiver     ,.  19.321 

Piivate  passenger,  pa'isenger.  13, 813 

Nonoc.upsiit           9.290 


6.42b 
5.4*4 
4,415 
5.122 
4,495 
4,817 


13.  ll-i 
12.  C.tO 

7  2f>n 

15  634 
12,000 
10,800 


5.623  117(13 
4, 807  10. 51.') 
3, 863        6  3iir 


V 
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Nolault 


Residual 
Tort  Isl  party         Tort 


Nofault 


Nofault 


Residual 
Tort  Isfpirty         Tort 


Residual 
Tort  Ist  party        Tort 


ro^mcrci^l ^...  20.156  «,481  13.679 

Wmorcycle 13.813  3.933  10.  tOO 

Ctiior  (public) 13,813  4,215  9.tb0 

'■FA  )!,iinpshire: 

Pn»,ite  passenger,  diiver 16.561  4.820  10.011 

P'tvate  passenger,  passenger.  11.840  4.120  9.000 

Nor-occupant   7.%3  3.311  5.100 

r.ommercial  ..  ...  .  17.276  3.831  11,725 

Moloicvcle      11.840  3,371  9.000 

Orher  (public) 11,840  3.613  8.100 

P'""n'.,lv?rpia: 

Piiv,il»  passenger,  driver   .    .  23,251  5,390  12  ?6l 

Private  passenger,  nssenger.  1'!.  471  5,036  11,000 

Nonoccupant 9.733  4.047  6.610 

Commercial  21.116  4.695  11.331 

Motorcycle : 14,471  4.121  11.000 

■,     Other(pubiic) 14.471  4, 115  9.900 

Te«.)s: 

Private  passenger,  driver     ..  13.641  4.55:!  -9.474 

Private  pa-sfcugor.  passenger.  11182  3.891  8.51:0 

rionoccup?nl 7.521  3.127  5  100 

Commercial 1>.317  3.628  11.074 

MolO'cycle.- ..  11.182  3.184  8.500 

Other  (public) 11.182  3,412  7.650 


AVERAGE  VALUES  FOR  DEATH  CLAIMS.  V.OOO  MAXIMUM 


Calilornia:  f 

Private  passenger,  driver 22. 081  3, 109  16  6*2 

Private  passenger,  passenger.  15.786  3.008  12.  nto 

Monoccupaiit 10,618  2.641  7.2l0 

Cummercial 23,035  2.342  18, 4h 

l«otorcytle 15,786  2,330  12,000 

Other  (pubiT) 15,786  2.624  10.882 


Kentucky: 

Private  passenger,  driver 19.321 

Private  passenger,  passenger.  13,  813 

Nonoccupant 9.290 

"   Commercial 20.156 

Moforcvcle.. 13.813 

Other  (pubhc).  13,813 

New  Hampshire: 

Private  passenger,  driver 16.561 

Private  passenger,  passenger.  11. 840 

Nonoccupant 7, 963 

Commercial 17.  276 

Moloicvcle 11  810 

Other  (public) 11.840 

P»"n5vlvaitia: 

Private  passenger,  driver  "...  20,241 

Private  pa":senjser,  passenger.  14, 471 

Nonoccupant  .  9,733 

Coniiiieicial 21. 116 

Kotorcycle la,.    14,471 

Other  (public). 14.471 

Te>as: 

Private  passenger,  driver 15.641 

Private  passenger,  passenger.  11. 182 

fionoccupant 7.521 

Commercial 17.  317 

Motortvcle 11. 182 

Other  (public) 11. 182 


2.721 

14.606 

2,632 

10. 500 

2.311 

6.300 

2.050 

16.111 

2.039 

10. 500 

2,296 

9.521 

2,332 

12,519 

2.256 

9.000, 

5.401 

1,981 

1.757 

13,810 

1,748 

9,000 

1,968 

8,161 

2,850 

15.301 

2,758 

11. 000 

2.421 

6.600 

2,147 

16.  878 

2.136 

11,000 

2,406 

9,975 

2.202 

U.  824 

2,131 

8.500 

1.871 

5.100 

1.659 

13. 042 

1.651 

8,500 

1.859 

7,708 

AVERAGE    VALUES    FOR    DEATH    CLAIMS,   NO  SURVIVORS 
BENEFITS   -v 


Califoriiia: 

Private  passenger,  dnver 22, 081        2. 192 

Privale passenger,  passenger.     15,786        2,250 

EXHIBIT  V -PRIVATE  OCCUPANT  TABLES 
Rat"ix  =  100,0001 


17.609 
12. 000 


Non-occupant 10,618 

Commercial 23,035 

Motorcycle 15,786 

Other  (public) 15,786 

Ketitucky: 

Private  passenger,  driver 19,321 

Private  nassenger, passenger.  13. 813 

Non-occupant 9,290 

Commercial 20, 156 

Motorcycle 13.813 

Olhai  (publx)..... 13,813 

Now  Hampshirs: 

Private  passenger,  driver 16,  551 

Private  passenger,  passenger.  11^  840 

Non-occupant 7,963 

Commercial 17,276 

Motorcycle...       .  11,840 

Other  (public)                       .  11,840 

Pennsylvania: 

Private  passenger,  driver 20.  241 

Privale  pnisergcr.  passenger.  14.471 

Non-occupant 9.733 

Cmiinercial 21.116 

Motoicycle tt-. 14,471 

Other  (public) 14,471 

Texas:  , 

Private  passenger,  driver 15,641 

Private  passenger,  passenger.  11, 182 

Non-occupant 7,521 

Commercial 16,  317 

Motorcycle 11, 182 

Other  (public) 11, 182 


2,090 
1.596 
1,710 
1,976 

1.918 
1,969 
1,829 
1,396 
1,496 
1.729 

1,644 
1,683 
1.568 
1,197 
1.282 
1,482 

2,010 
2,062 
1,916 
1,463 
1,568 
1.812 

1.553 
1.594 
1,481 
1.130 
1,211 
1,400 


7.  ?C0 
19, 159 
12.000 
11,  53U 

15, 408 
10. 500 
6,300 

16,  764 

10, 5on 

10, 088 

13,207 
9.000 
5.40n 

14.369 
9.000 
8,647 

16, 141 
11.000 
6.600 

17,  563 
11,000 
10. 569 

12,473 
8,500 
5,  ICO 

13.571 
8,500 
8,167 


Fault 


Yes 


No 


Maybe 


Total 


CALIFORrilA  I 

Sec.  1-  Not  serious 

Smile  c3r:  J 

Driver            9,278.0                0  480.3  9.760.3 

Passenger 5,039.0                0  265.3  5,305.2 

Multipta  car: 

Driver            9.200.7  20.207.1  3.269.7  32,697.5 

Passenger." 7,215.5  15,812.7  2.5iA7  25.C36.8 

All  accidents  (single  and  multiple): 

Driver                       18.498.7  20.2P7.1  3.758.1  42,063.8 

Passenger.. 12.050.4  15.812.7  2.823.9  30,892.0 

Sec.  ^--Serious 

Single  car: 

Driver                                      .       ...        1.287.7  0  67.8  1,350.6 

Passenger 69,5  0  36.8  736.3 

Multiple  car: 

Driver  682.6  1,495.8  242.0  2.420.4 

Passenger 534.1         1,070.5  189.4  1,834.1 

All  accidents  (single  and  multiple): 

Driver  1,970.3  1,495.8  309.8  3.705.9 

Passenger." 1,230.6         1,070.5  206,2  2,630.4 

Sec.  3— Death 

Single  car: 

Oliver  .'. 374.0  0  19.7  393.7 

Passenger... 203.2  0  10.7  213.9 

Multiple  car: 

Driver..  109.8  240.7  38.9  389.4 

Passenger.. 85.9  180.3  30.5  304.7 

AM  accidents  (single  and  multiple): 

Driver  483.8  240.7  58.6  783.1 

-  Passenger 289.1  180.3  41.2  518.6 

Priy,-ite  occupant  grand  total 81,063.8 

Nonoccupant  mjuiies: 

Notseiious 2.387.S         3.585.0         1,197.4  7,170.0 

3enous     316.4             475.0             158.7  950.0 

Deith 132.7            190.3               6.6  398.6 

Not  serious         Serious  Death  Total 

Other  injury  categories: 

Commercial 6,097.8  677.5  210.1  6,985.4 

Mortorcycle    2.392.3  490.0  69.8  2.952.0 

Other,  miscellaneous 451.6  23.8  4.8  480.1 

'  KENTUCKY 

Sec.  1— nolterious 

Single  car: 

Driver.... 12.691.1                0  607.9  13.059.0 

Passenger..  6,893.9               0  362.8  7.256.7 

Multiple  car: 

6river 7,977.9  17,483.6  2.829.1  28,290.6 

Patsenfw 6,243.0  13,681.4  2,013.8  20,138.2 


Fault 


All  accidents  (single  plus  multiple): 

Driver 

Passenger ■^. 


Sec.  2  -Ser.ous 
Single  c^r: 

Driver ...■     . 

P.^ssenger . 

r^tulLvIe  car: 

Driver 

Passenger 

All  accidents  (single  plus  multiple): 

Driver 

PdSienger 


Sec.  3 -Death 
Siitfle  car: 

Driver 

Passenger 

Multiple  car: 

Driver... 

Passenger^ 

All  accidents  (single  plus  mulltple): 

Driver 

Passenger 


Yes 


20.609.0 
13.136.9 


2.024.2 
1,090.6 

761.8 
596.2 

2.786.0 
1,695.7 


621.8 
307.8 

181.3 
141.9 

803.1 
479.7 


No 


Maybe 


Total 


17,433.6 
13,681.4 


0 
0 

1,609.6 
1.306.5 

1.609.6 
1.306.5 


397, 
310. 


397.4 
310.9 


3.497.0 
2. 576. 7 


106.5 
57.9 

270.2 
219.4 

376.7 
269.3 


32.7 
17.8 

64.3 
50.3 

97.0 
68.1 


41.649,6 
29,  305, 0 


2, 130,  7 
1,057.4 

2,701.5 
2,104.0 

4,832.3 
3,271.5 


654.5 
350.5 

643.0 
503.2 

1,297.5 
858.7 


Private  occupant  grand  total. 
Nonoccupant  injuries: 

Not  serious 

Serious 

Death ..   


1,720.0 
238.2 
142.4 


2. 585. 5 
342.6 
213.8 


883.6 

104.0 

71.4 


81.304.5 

5,171.0 
685.2 
427. 7 


Other  injury  categories: 

Commerical 

Molocycle 

Other -miscellaneous. 


Not  serious 


7. 804. 4 
2. 206. 8 

477.4 


HVN  HAMPSHIRE 


Sec.  1— Not  serious 

Single  car: 

Driver 10.723.6 

Passenger 6,368.4 

Multiple  car: 

Driver 8.300.2 

Passenger 6, 518.S 

At   accidents  (single  and  multiple): 

Driver  20.053.8 

Passenger..\, 12,807.0 

Sec.  2— Serious 
Single  car: 

Oliver .. 

Passenger 

Multiple  car: 

Dirver 

Passenger 


1,815.4 
986.2 

739.4 
578.6 


Serious 


876.0 

456.1 

25.1 


0 
0 

18. 255. 5 
14,285.5 

18.250.5 
14,285.5 


0 
0 

1.620.3 
1,267.9 


Death 


367.3 

91.2 

7.2 


617.0 
305.2 

2.954.0 
2,310.6 

3,571.0 
2,646.7 


95.5 
51.9 

262.2 
205.2 


Total 


9.127.7 

2, 774. 1 

509.7 


12. 340. 7 
6.  703. 6 

29,539.7 
23,105.7 

41,800.4 
29,819.3 


1.910.0 
1,038.1 

2.621.9 
2.051.7 


K 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Continued 

Sec.  2 — Serious — continued 

All  a«idenls  (single  and  mt^Uipl?): ^  ^^^^^         ^^^^^            ^^^^          ^^^^^ 

passenger."!..; 1,564.7          1267.9            267.1           3,089.8 

Sec.  3— Death 

'"^Oliver             ;  501.6                0                 29.0              580.6 

Passenger.' .•  290.6                0                  15.8              315.4 

'•""'t'fver'^        ■ , -■  161.1            352.9              57.1              571.1 

Passenger ' 126.0            276,2              40.7              406.9 

All  accidents  (single  and  multiple):  ,  „■;,  7 

OHver 712.6             352.9               86.1            1,051,7 

pjssenger 425.6            276.2              60.5              762.3 

Private  occupant  gi and  total -. 81.236.3 

lionaccupant  injuries: 

Notserious .-  1,910.6         2.868.8            958.2           5.737.6 

Serious  253.2            380.1             127.0              760.3 

Death 139.7            209.7              70.8              419.4 

Not  serious  Serious            Death               Total 

Other  injury  categories; 

Commercial 7.378.0            819.8            322.8           8.520.5 

Motorcycle 2.273.7'          46'>.  7              85.1           2,824.5 

Olher-Miscellaneous 470.1             24.7               6.5             501.3 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Sec.  1    Not  serious 

Si.iglecar: 

Dnver    9,061,4                0                5:4.3         10,485.6 

Passenger 5,410.1                0                284.8           5.695.9 

N'ultiplecar: 

Oliver    8,971.9        19.601.8         3,181.5         31.815.2 

Passenger 7,020.8        15,385.9         2,489.6         24,836.3 

All  accidents  (single  -|-  multiple): 

Driver     18930.2        19,601.8         3.705.8         42  300.8 

Passenger 12.431.9        15385.9          2,77».4          SO,  592. 2 

Sec.  2    Serious 

Single  car: 

Driver 1.435.2                0                 75.5           1.510.7 

Passenger 779.6                0                  41.0              820.6 

l.iuliipie  car: 

Driver 698.4         1,530.6             247.7           2.476.7 

Passenger 546.5         1,097.8             193.8           1,938.1 

All  accidents  (single  +  multiple); 

Oliver.  2133.6          1.530.6             323.2           3.987.4 

Passenger 1.326.1          1.197.8             234.8           2,758.7 

Sec.  3- Death 

Single  car: 

Driver 423  6                0                 20.3              405.9 

Passenger 230.1                0                  12.1              242.2 

Multiplecar 174.1              272.0               44.0               400.2 

Passenger 97.1-           212.9              34.4              340.5 

All  Mcidents  (single  -\-  multiple): 

Driver 547.8            272.0              60.3              806.1 

Passenger 327.3             212.9              46.6              586.7 

Private  occupant  grand  total ^ 81,002.0 


Nonoccupant  injuries: 

Not  serious .v. 2  054.  3 

Serious 298.  7 

Death 134.7 

*  Not 

serious 


,3, 084. 9 
408.5 
202.2 


1,030.5 
149.8 
67.5 


Serious 


Death 


Tr.tjl 


6.  7ii9. 7 
8?7.  fi 
404.0 


Total 


Other  injury  (glegories: 

Commercial •. 6.450.5  717.3  241.6  7. 41)  4 

Motorcycle 2  359.1  48J.  2  ?4. 1  2  916  4 

Other    miscellaneous 456.8  24.0  5.2  486  1 

TEXAS 

Sec.  1- Not  serious 

Single  car: 

Driver 9  706.9                0  SI0.9  10217.8 

Passenger 5,272.9                0  270.5  5,000.4 

Multiple  car: 

Drivpr 9,064,5  19,864.8  3.214.4  32  143  7 

Passenger.     7,093.3  15,040.8  2,515.3  25,153.4 

All  accidents  (single  and  multiple); 

Diwer 18,701.4  19.864.8  3.725.2  42.361.5 

Passenger 12,360.2  15.040.8  2.792.9  30.703.8 

Sec.  2    Serious 

Single  rar: 

Driver 1.380.3  0  72.6  1  4',?  9 

Passenger 749.8    .  0  39.5  789.2 

Multiple  car; 

Driver .■« 692.5  1.517.7  245.6  2.450.8 

Passenger 541.9         1,087.6  192.2  1  921  7 

All  accidents  (single  and  multiple): 

Driver 2.072.8         1.517.7  318.2  3.9087 

Passenger ..  .        1,291.7         1  087.6  231.6  2.710.9 

Sec.  3— Death 

Single  car; 

Oiivei 405.2  0  21.3  4,ffi  S 

Passenger 200.1  0  10  6  231.; 

Multiple  car: 

Driver 1P8.8  260.4  42.1  421  3 

Passenger ,  93.0  203.7  30.0  323.7 

All  accidents  (single  and  multiple): 

Driver        .  .  .      .....  524.0  260.4  63.5  847.8 

Passenger 313.1  203  7  40.6  561.3 

Private  occupant  grand  total 81,094.0 

IJonnccupant  injuries: 

Notserious    2.300.9         3.459.4         l.OSO.4  6.918  8 

Serious                     305.3             458.4             1531  916.8 

Death '. 134.0            2C1.1              67.2  402.3 

Notserious  Serious  Death  Total 

Other  injury  categories: 

Commercial 6.320.3  702.5  229.9  7,254.7 

Motorcycle 2,371.5  485.7  72.5  2.929.6 

Other— N'iscellaiieous 451.8  23  9  5.1  48?.  < 


Caveats  Pertaining  to  S.  354  Cost  Estimates 
The  attached  statement  and  exhibits  pre- 
sent findings  resulting  from  the  application 
of  actuarial  -judgment  and  statistics  to  a 
computerized  model  developed  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  estimating  the  cost  of  pro- 
posed no-fault  automobile  insurance  legisla- 
tion. We  believe  that  Judgment  and  those 
statistics  to  have  been  the  very  best  avail- 
able, and  the  model  to  be  the  most  power- 
ful tool  yet  developed  for  its  purpose.  We 
know  that  the  results  reflect  actuarial  work 
that  is  completely  professional  and  entirely 
indepedent  of  any  outside  Interference  or 
involvement  whatsoever.  Accordingly,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  caveats  below,  we  release 
nnd  stand  behind  our  attached  statement 
mid  findings  dated  May  21.  1973. 

Although  our  attached  conclusions  as  to 
ihe  likely  cost  Implications  of  enactment  of 
•S.  354  are  probably  the  best  estimates  avail- 
i  b!e.  ii,  must  be  recognized  that  they  are 
nonetheless  subject  to  a  rather  high  degree 
of  variability,  as  well  as  being  very  sus- 
'pptlble  to  misinterpretation.  We  thus  feel 
(impelled  to  specify  that  these  conclusions 
iiot  be  used  nor  released  except  in  conjunc- 
liou  with  the  following  caveats: 

CXIX 1178— Part  15 


(1)  Our  conclusions  apply  only  to  the 
"people  damage"  portion  of  the  average 
automobile  Insurance  premium,  except  In 
Exhibit    II.\    which    Includes    as    well    the 

dampening  effect  of  the  more-costly  ■'auto- 
mobile damage"  portion.  They  do  not  deal 
with  the  expected  changes  In  rating  classi- 
fication and  territorial  relativities,  which 
well  may  be  profound.  The  ntimbers  In  our 
report  will  be  misleadiitg  to  the  Individual 
insured  motorist  unless  he  is  aware  of  these 
lacts. 

(2)  S.  354  Is  a  powerful  piece  of  constimpr 
legislation  that  would,  if  effective,  force  In- 
surance carriers  to  deal  more  liberally  with 
their  policyholders  and  claimants.  Provi- 
sions accomplishing  this  feat  are  particu- 
larly difficult  to  price,  however,  and  their 
cost  implications  are  generally  beycmd  the 
capabilities  of  our  model  and  thus  are  not 
reflected  in  our  premium  cliange  conciii- 
slons.  The  important  thing  to  recognize  Is 
that  increased  or  accelerated  payments  by 
the  carriers  .<;ooner  or  later  must  result  In 
corresponding   premium    increases. 

(3)  S.  354  would  provide  federal  .stand- 
ards for  state  enactment  of  no-fault  aii'o- 
nioblle    insurance    legislation.    Our    conclit- 


sions  In  general  show  that  premium  de- 
creases could  be  expected  from  enactment 
of  these  standards.  It  should  be  noted  that 
these  conclusions  result  largely  from  a  sub- 
stantial abolition  of  tort  liability  cotipled 
with  significant  no-fault  benefit  linAltations 
however,  and  not  in  the  slightest  from  any- 
thing inherent  in  federal  no-fault  leei«la- 
tion  that  .".avcs  more  money  than  correspond* 
iiig  or  other  co.^t-cgnscioua^tate  legl'-lation 

(4)  S.  354  provides  first-party  benefits  that 
would  in  some  cnses  be  very  extensile.  Our 
co-it ing  methodology  and  the  underlying 
data  base  are  weakest  in  the  large  loss  area 
Accordingly,  our  conclusions  are  drav  u  and 
submitted  In  the  understanding  that  there 
may  be  a  signlfionnt.  and  perhaps  even  mis- 
leading, degree  of  variability  In  those  nvnn- 
bcrs  that  depend  in  part  on  future  large 
loss  cosfs.  On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  ac- 
tuarial uncertainty  is  not  the  only  factor  to 
consider  when  designhig  insurance  benefits 

(5)  Our  model  and  Its  output  attempt  only 
to  predict  the  cost  implications  of  passage 
of  a  particular  piece  of  no-fault  legislation, 
and  not  the  implications  of  various  other  in- 
fluences on  automobile  insurance  premium*; 
Such    Iniluences    are    many,    and    include 
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changes  In  automobile  safety  features,  en- 
forcement of  driver  standards,  and  general 
economic  conditions,  to  name  a  few.  The  in- 
sured motorist  win;  therefore,  be  misled  if 
our  attached  conclusions  are  used  or  re- 
leased as  being  percentages  that  can  reli- 
ably be  applied  to  this  year's  automobile 
Insurance  premium  for  purposes  of  next 
year's  budget. 


RETIREMENT  OP  DR.  FRANK 
STANTON 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  Dr.  Frank  Stanton  retired  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  board  of  CBS.  He  had 
been  with  that  organizatioil  for  38  years, 
and  those  years  were  filled  with  courage 
and  innovation.  Nearly  everjone  who  has 
heard  the  word  "broadcaster"  knows 
Frank  Stanton's  name  and  reputation, 
but  I  find  particularly  moving  the  tribute 
Eric  Sevareid  paid  his  boss.  On  April  2, 
Mr.  Sevareid  had  the  opportunity  to  say 
many  things  which  Frank  Stanton  did 
not  let  him  say  earlier;  not  because  of 
false  modesty  but  because  of  the  sincer- 
ity of  his  wish  for  a  free  and  vital  elec- 
tronic press,  unencumbered  by  rulers  of 
any  kind.  And  today  perhaps  the  high- 
est praise  we  can  give  him  is  expressed 
in  the  words  of  a  thoughtful,  int€lligent, 
and  free  journalist,  who  is  heard  and 
trusted  even  as  all  our  institutions,  in- 
cluding the  fourth  estate  suffer  a  time  of 
doubt  and  distrust. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Sev- 
areid's  remarks  on  that  occasion  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CBS  Evening  News  With  Walter  Cronkite — 
Excerpt 
CRONKrrE.  Dr.  Prank  Stanton  has  retired  as 
Vice-chairman  of  the  Board  of  CBS,  and 
Eric  Sevareid  has  some  thoughts  about  the 
occasion. 

Sevareid.  This  is  the  first  Monday  in  about 
twenty-eight  years  that  this  broadcasting 
network  has  apened  for  business  with  a  dif- 
ferent man  at  the  organizational  and  in- 
tellectual controls.  Dr.  Frank  Stanton  wrote 
the  retirement  rule  a  long  time  ago,  so  he 
obeyed  it  last  Friday  when  his  own  calendar 
came  around.  He  discouraged,  all  company 
presentations,  farewell  luncheons,  or  even 
clusterings  of  friends.  He  did  that  with  the 
same  discreet  firmness  with  which  he  had 
turned  down  things  like  Cabinet  posts  under 
past  presidents.  He  would  discourage  «thls 
short  utterance  too.  If  he  had  anything  to 
say  about  it. 

Prom  the  bear  pit  of  the  news  departments 
to  the  thirty-fifth  floor  where  the  chief 
corporate  operating  officer  sits  is  a  ninety- 
degree  angle.  But  when  the  news  people  got 
themselves  in  trouble  or  somebody  tried  to 
get  them  iii  trouble,  it  was  an  easy  hori- 
zontal walk.  Stanton  was  always  the  backstop 
and — in  a  crisis — the  front  line. 

Sometimes  you  didn't  even  know  who  had 
silenced  an  enemy's  guns  'til  the  fight  was 
long  over.  Once,  In  the  hysterical  Joe  Mc- 
Carthy days,  a  powerful  senatorial  commit- 
tee chairman  proposed  a  deal  to  Stanton: 
he  would  leave  CBS  alone,  provided  It  got 
rid  of  two  people — Ed  Murrow  and  that  fellow 
Sevareid.  Stanton  not  only  didn't  accept  It; 
he  didn't  even  mention  it  to  Murrow  or  me. 
When  electronic  Journalism — the  only  truly 
new  form  of  Journalism  in  generations — got 
started,  a  great  many  station  and  a  good 
many  network  executives  found  themselves, 
to  their  distress,  co-tpxiatees  of  the  First 
Amendment.  Nothing  has  given  them  more 


headaches.  Dr.  Stanton  never  questioned  the 
role — and,  over  the  years,  the  news  oper- 
ations became  the  soul  and  the  identifying 
Insignia  of  the  different  networks.  The  leaves 
and  the  branches  are  still  whipped  by  the 
wind,  but  the  roots  are  down. 

Stanton  became  the  spokesman  for  the 
whole  broadcasting  industry  by  unspoken 
consent,  because  he  has  that  quality  the  old 
Romans  called  "gravltas" — patience,  solidity, 
weight  of  judgment.  He  even  acquired  a  little 
eloquence  along  the  way,  probably  because 
he  was  always  a  teacher  at  heart. 

He  was  thirty-eight  years  with  CBS.  He 
spent  his  last  day  on  the  job  flying  down  to 
Florida  for  the  funeral  of  the  retired  presi- 
dent of  NBC. 


AGRICULTURE       AND       CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1888)  to  extend 
and  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970 
for  the  purposed  of  assuring  consumers  of 
plentiful  supplies  of  food  and  fiber  at 
reasonable  prices. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    199 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  199  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  357-«trlke  out  lines  16  through  25. 

On  page  36,  strike  out  lines  1  and  2,  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
President  may  enter  into  a  sales  agreement 
under  title  I  of  this  Act  with  a  country  with 
which  he  could  not  otherwise  conclude  a 
sales  agreement  If  interest  is  charged  at  a 
rate  which  will,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  be 
equivalent  to  the  average  cost  of  funds  to 
the  United  States  Treasury,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  having  maturities  comparable 
to  maturities  of  credits  extended  under  this 
section.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  all  sales  shall  be  for  dollars.". 

Mr.  HELMS.  •  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  protect  the 
U.S.  consumer  and  taxpayer  against  the 
types  of  abuses  which  resulted  from  last 
year's  Government-subsidized  sale  of 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment contributed  millions  of  the  tax- 
payers' dollars  in  export  subsidies  to  the 
Soviet  wheat  deal.  The  sale  also  resulted 
in  inflation  in  the  price  of  bread  and 
related  items,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
consumer. 

The  farm  bill  proposes  the  extension  of 
Public  Law' 480,  the  food  for  peace  pro- 
gram. The  Soviet  wheat  deal  was  not  con- 
summated under  authority  of  Public  Law 
480,  but  changes  in  Public  Law  480  as 
reported  by  the  Agriculture  and  Fores- 
try Committee,  open  the  door  to  the  same 
type  of  sales  to  imderdeveloped  Com- 
munist countries. 

The  committee,  in  proposing  the  ex- 
tension of  Public  Law  480,  acted  quite 
properly  to  cure  an  anomalous  situation 
in  the  law  which  currently  allows  the 
donation  of  food  under  title  II  to  some 
Communist  countries  to  which  the 
United  States  could  not  sell  food  under 
title  I.  The  committee  amended  Public 
Law  480  to  allow  sales  under  title  I  to 
any  country  *hich  can  receive  donations 
imder  title  II. 


I  agree  with  the  committee  that  we 
should  not  be  able  to  give  food  to  Com 
munist  countries  imder  authority  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480  and  not  be  able  to  sell  it  to  the 
same  coimtries  imder  the  program.  How- 
ever, title  I  of  Public  Law  480  allows  -ales 
under  long-term  credit  arrangements 
with  interest  rates  as  low  as  2  percent. 
My  amendment  would  allow  sales  to  these 
countries,  but  at  an  interest  rate  equiv- 
alent to  that  being  paid  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment on  money  it  borrowed  at  the 
time  of  the  sales  agreement.  The  amend- 
ment simply  substitutes  language  to  this 
effect  for  the  committee's  amendment  to 
Public  Law  480. 

There  has  recently  been  an  outcry  in 
Congress  and  among  the  public  against 
the  Government  subsidy  involved  in  the 
Soviet  wheat  sale.  Many  of  our  national 
leaders  resent  the  use  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  for  such  a  subsidy  when  we  have 
so  many  unmet  needs  at  home. 

I  agree  with  them.  I  believe  Congress 
should  assert  its  prerogative  to  prevent 
this  and  future  administrations  from 
subsidizing  sales  to  Communist  coun- 
tries. The  adoption  of  my  amendment 
would  be  an  assertion  of  that  prerogative 
and  would  prevent  any  such  subsidized 
sale  under  authority  of  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield,  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator in  offering  this  amendment.  He 
offered  the  amendment  in  the  committee. 
I  supported  it  then  and  I  expect  to  sup- 
port it  now. 

We  are  faced  with  a  situation  where 
grain,  food,  and  other  commodities  can 
be  given  to  certain  Communist  countries 
but  caimot  be  sold  imder  Public  Law  480. 
For  that  reason,  among  others,  the  com- 
mittee bill  does  extend  Public  Law  480  to 
Communist  countries. 

What  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  would  do  is  say  that 
these  sales  have  to  be  at  the  same  rate  of 
interest  that  the  Government  has  to  pay. 
I  think  in  the  light  of  many  of  our  do- 
mestic programs  such  as  REA  and  other 
matters,  the  amendment  merits  support, 
and  I  expect  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  the  following  Senators  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  this  amendment:  Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Thurmond, 
and  Mr.  Fannin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  applaud  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the 
least  Congress  can  do  on  behalf  of  the 
taxpayers.  I  see  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  the  wage  earners  of  this  country, 
through  their  tax  funds,  should  be  sub- 
sidizing deals  made  with  Communist 
countries. 

I  am  tired  of  our  Government  borrow- 
ing money  at  7  percent  Interest  and  loan- 
ing it  to  foreign  countries  for  2  percent. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
mentioned  the  2  percent  grain  deal  with 
Russia.  That  2  percent  compares  with 
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7  percent  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  now  paying  in  interest  when  it  borrows 
money  to  operate  the  Government. 

I  think  tills  is  a  desirable  amendment. 
I  hope  it  will  be  adopted,  and  I  com- 
mend the  able  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  for  present- 
ing it  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mvself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
require  interest  rates  to  some  countries 
under  Public  Law  480  dollar  credit  sales 
to  be  higher  than  for  others. 

Public  Law  480  has  had  a  long  history. 
It  began  in  1954  with  sales  for  foreign 
currencies  only. 

In  1965  the  thrust  of  Public  Law  480 
sales  was  changed  to  require  that  by 
December  31,  1971  such  sales"  be  on  a 
dollar  or  convertible  currency  basis. 
This  has  been  accomplished  and  now  all 
sales  are  made  on  a  dollar  credit,  long- 
term  basis. 

Since  these  sales  are  still  intended  to 
be  concessional,  a  low  interest  rate  is 
charged. 

Any  change  in  this  rate  or  other  terms 
would  defeat  the  purposes  of  Public  Law 
480. 

It  would  cause  hard  feelings  between 
those  countries  which  must  pay  higher 
rates  and  the  United  States. 

Tills  is  at  a  time  when  we  are  trying 
to  improve  our  relations  with  all  other 
nations  throughout  the  world. 

The  committee  felt  that  it  was  better 
to  sell  commodities  than  to  give  them 
away.  That  is  why  the  committee  permit- 
ted sales  to  these  countries.  If  we  make 
the  sales  provisions  too  hard,  we  may  end 
up  giving  the  commodities. 

This  amendment  does  not  relate  to 
the  sale  to  the  Soviet  Union.  That  was 
made  through  commercial  channels  on 
a  commercial  basis.  I  hope  that  all  coun- 
tries that  can  afford  to  pay  those  terms 
will  deal  on  that  basis,  and  that  Public 
Law  480  will  be  used  only  when  it  is  nec- 
essary because  they  cannot  afford  to 
make  these  purchases  on  that  basis. 

We  have  accumulated  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  soft  currency  over  a  period  oT 
years  that  are  wholly  unconvertible  and 
unusable.  Now  these  sales  are  being  made 
in  dollars. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  must  op- 
pose the  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia knows  there  is  no  Member  of  this 
body  I  respect  more  than  he.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  believe  it  is  time  this  coun- 
try recognized  its  fiscal  plight. 

As  one  example,  consider  the  carrying 
charges  on  the  national  debt  already  ac- 
cumulated for  this  generation.  Simple 
arithmetic  discloses  that  it  costs  the  tax- 
payers of  America  $40,000  a  minute  sim- 
ply to  pay  the  interest  alone  on  money 
spent  in  excess  of  receipts  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Mr.  President,  this  must 
stop.  There  Is  no  earthly  reason  satis- 
factory to  me  why  we  should  subsidize 


other  countries,  and  particularly  Com- 
munist countries,  with  a  2-percent  inter- 
est rate,  when  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  are  being  required  to  pay  7  per- 
cent, roughly,  for  the  money  which  the 
Government  borrows  in  their  name. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  .  All  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms).  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
oidered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT)  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
•  Mr.  Hughes)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Penn.sylvania.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DpMENici)  is  absent  to  attend  the  fun- 
eral of  a  friend. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
'Mr.  Hruska^  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hruska)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  would  vote  "nay." 

The  vote  was  announced — yeas  39, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 


[No.  181  Leg] 

■TEAS— 39 

Allen 

Dole 

McClure 

Bartlett 

Dominick 

Montoya 

Bennett 

Ervin 

Pastore 

Bentsea 

Fannin 

Randolph 

Bible 

Pong 

Roth 

Biden 

Goldwaler 

Schwelker 

Brock 

Gravel 

Scott,  Pa. 

Buckley 

Gurney 

Scott,  Va. 

B.vrd, 

Hansen 

Sparkman 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Hartke 

Stevens 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Helms 

Thurmond 

Cannon 

Holliugs 

Tower 

Chiles 

Inouye 

Curtis 

McClellau 
NAYS— 52 

Aboiirezk 

Case 

Haskell 

Aiken 

Church 

Hatfield 

Baker 

Clark 

Hathaway 

Bayh 

Cook 

Huddlestoa 

Beall 

Cranston 

Humphrey 

Bellnion 

Eiigleton 

Jackson 

Brooke 

E;) -St  land 

Javlta 

Burdlck 

Hart 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Moss 

Stafford 

Long 

Nelson 

Stevenson 

Magnuson 

Nunn 

Symingloa 

Mansfield 

Packwood 

Talmadge 

Mathias 

Pearson 

Tunney 

McGee 

Pell 

Welcker 

McGovern 

Percy 

Williams 

Mclntyre 

Proxniire 

Young 

Metcalf 

Riblcoff 

Moudale 

Saxbe 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

Cotton 

Griffln 

Muskie 

Doraeulci 

Hruska 

Stennis 

Ful  bright 

Hughes 

Tart 

So  Mr. 

Helm's  amendment  (No.  199* 

was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT 

NO. 

202 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  202  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated.  . 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and  I 
sliould  like  to  explain  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment will  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  page  51.  line  16,  strike  out  the  words 
"This  Act"  and  In  lieu  thereof  insert  the 
following:  "Section  1  of  tlils  Act". 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  (1)  This  section  may  be  cited  as 
the  'Food  Labeling  Act  of  1973'. 

"(2)  (A)  The  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  1451-1461)  is  amended  as 
follows — 

"(1)  by  inserting  'TITLE  I— FAIR  PACK- 
AGING AND  LABELING'  Immediately  above 
the  heading  of  section  2; 

"(11)   by  redesignating  sections  2  throiigh  ' 
5  as  sections  101  through  104,  respectively; 

"(ill)  by  striking  out  'section  3'  hi  section 
103(a)  (as  designated  by  clause  (II)  of  this 
section)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'sec- 
tion 102'; 

"(iv)  by  striking  out  "section  3'  in  section 
103(b)  (as  redesignated  by  clause  (ii)  of  this 
section)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '.sec- 
tion 103'; 

"(V)  by  striking  out  'section  4'  and  'sec- 
tion 2"  in  section  104(b)  (as  redesignated  by 
clause  (U)  of  this  section)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'sectipn  103'  and  'section  101'. 
respectively; 

"(vl)  by  striking  out  'section  4'  tu  section 
104(c)  (as  redesignated  by  clause  (11)  of  this 
section)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'sec- 
tion 103':  and 

"(vll)  by  adding  Immediately  after  <tectlon 
104  (as  redesignated  by  clause  (11)  of  this 
section)  the  following  new  titles: 

••  'TITLE   II— LABELING   OP   POOD   PROD- 
UCTS TO  DISCLOSE  INGREDIENTS 

"  'UNUAWFUI,  ACTIVITIES 

"'Sec.  201.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  engaged  in  the  packaging  or 
labeling  of  any  food  product  for  distribution 
in  commerce,  or  for  any  person  (otlier  than 
a  common  carrier  for  liire.  a  contract  car- 
rier for  hire,  or  a  freight  forwarder  for  hire) 
engaged  in  the  distribution  in  commerce  of 
any  packaged  or  labeled  food  product,  to  dis- 
tribute or  to  cause  to  be  distributed  in  com- 
merce any  such  product  If  It  Is  contained  in 
a  package,  or  If  there  Is  affixed  to  that  prod- 
uct a  label  which  does  not  conform  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title  and  regulations  pro- 
mulgated under  the  authority  of  this  title. 
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'"(b)  The  prohibition  contained  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  apply  to  persons  en- 
gaged in  business  as  wholesale  or  retail  food 
distributors  except  to  the  extent  that  such 
persons  (1)  are  engaged  in  the  packaging 
or  labeling  of  such  food,  or  (2)  prescribe  or 
specify  by  any  means  the  manner  in  which 
such  food  is  paclcaged  or  labeled. 

"  'INGREDIENTS  LABELING  PROGRAM 

■■  Sec.  202.  No  person  subject  to  the  pro- 
^hibition  contained  in  section  301  shall  dis- 
tribute or  cause  to  be  distributed  in  com- 
merce any  paclcaged  or  labeled  food  product 
except  in  accordance  with  regulations  which 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce pursuant  to  this  title.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  require  that  any  food  product  dis- 
tributed in  Interstate  commerce  bear  a  label 
containing  a  statement  specifying  all  the  In- 
gredients contained  in  such  food  products 
In  the  order  of  their  predominance,  that  the 
label  on  such  product  appear  in  a  uniform 
location  on  the  package  and  that  such 
label— 

"'(1)  appear  in  conspicuous  and  easily 
legible  type  in  distinct  contrast  (by  typog- 
raphy, layout,  color,  embossing,  or  molding) 
with  other  matters  on  the  package: 

"'(2)  contain  letters  or  numerals  in  type 
size  which  shall  be  (A)  established  in  rela- 
tionship to  tho  area  of  the  principal  display 
found  on  the  package,  and  (B)  uniform  for 
all  packages  of  substantially  the  same  size; 
and 

•■  "(3)  be  placed  so  that  the  lines  of  printed 
matter  included  in  that  statement  are  gen- 
erally  parallel    to   the    base    on    which    the 
package  rests  as  it  is  designed  to  be  displayed. 
••  TITLE  III— NUTRITIONAL  LABELING 
OF  POOD  PRODUCTS 

"  'DEFINITIONS 

•■  Sec.  301.  for  the  purpose  of  this  title — 
"■(1)  The  term  "nutritional  value"  means 
the  amount  of  nutrients  co;itained  in  the 
food  expressed  in  terms  of  the  relationship 
of  the  amount  of  each  nutrient  contained  in 
such  food  to  the  total  recommended  dally 
requirement  of  each  such  nutrient  required 
to  maintain  a  balanced  diet  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

•"(2)  The  term  "nutrient"  includes  pro- 
tein, vitamin  A,  B  vitamins  (thiamin,  ribo- 
flavin, niacin),  vitamin  C,  vitamin  D,  carbo- 
hydrate, fat.  calories,  calcium,  iron,  and  such 
other  nutrients  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
regulation. 

"  'UNLAWFUL    ACTIVITIES 

"  Sec.  302.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  engaged  in  the  packaging  or  labeling 
of  any  food  product  for  distribution  in  com- 
merce or  for  any  person  (other  than  a  com- 
mon carrier  for  hire,  a  contract  carrier  for 
hire,  or  a  freight  forwarder  for  hire)  en- 
gaged in  the  distribution  in  commerce  of 
any  packaged  or  labeled  food  product,  to 
distribute  or  to  cause  to  be  distributed  In 
commerce  any  such  product  if  It  is  contained 
in  a  package,  or  if  there  is  affixed  to  that 
product  a  label  which  does  not  conform  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title  and  regulations  pro- 
mulgated under  the  authority  of  this  title. 

■•'(b)  The  prohibition  contained  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  apply  to  persons  engaged 
In  business  as  wholesale  or  retail  food  dis- 
tributors except  to  the  extent  that  such 
persons  (1)  are  engaged  in  the  packaging  or 
labeling  of  such  food,  or  (2)  prescribe  or 
specify  by  any  means  the  manner  in  which 
such  food  is  packaged  or  labeled. 

"  'LABELING    requirements 

"  'Sec.  303.  (a)  No  person  subject  to  the 
prohibition  contained  In  section  302  shall 
distribute  or  cause  to  be  distributed  in  com- 
merce any  packaged  or  labeled  food  product 
except  In  accordance  with  regulations  which 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce pursuant   to  this  title.  Such  regula- 


tions shall  require  that  any  food  product 
distributed  In  interstate  commerce  bear  a 
label  containing  a  statement  specifying  the 
nutritional  value  of  the  food  product  con- 
tained therein,  that  the  label  on  such  com- 
modity appear  in  a  uniform  location  on  the 
package,  and  that  such  label — 

"  '  ( 1 )  appear  in  conspicuous  and  easily 
legible  type  in  distinct  contrast  (by  typog- 
raphy, layout,  color,  embossing,  or  mold- 
ing)   with   other   matters   on   the   package; 

"■(2)  contain  letters  or  numerals  in  type 
size  which  shall  be  (A)  established  in  rela- 
tionship to  the  area  of  the  principal  dis- 
play found  on  the  package,  and  (B)  uni- 
form for  all  packages  of  substantially  the 
same  size; 

"(3)  be  placed  so  that  the  lines  of 
printed  matter  Included  in  that  statement 
are  generally  parallel  to  the  base  on  which 
the  package  rests  as  it  is  designed  to  be 
displayed:  and 

■"(4)  bear  a  statement  of  the  nutritional 
value  of  each  serving  If  the  label  appears  on 
a  packaged  food  product  which  bears  a 
representation  as  to  the  number  of  servings 
of  the  food  product  contained  in  the  pack- 
age. 

"'(b)  The  Secretary  ma|»- by  regulations 
require  additional  or  supfiementary  words 
or  phrases  to  be  used  in  (iimjunction  with 
the  statement  of  nutritional  >alue  appear- 
ing on  the  the  lat>el  whenever  he  determines 
that  such  regulations  are  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  deception  of  consumers  or  to  facili- 
tate value  comparisons  as  to  any  food  prod- 
uct. Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  pro- 
hibit supplemental  statements,  which  are 
not  misleading  or  deceptive,  at  other  places 
on  the  package,  describing  the  nutritional 
value  of  the  food  product  contained  In  such 
package. 

"•TITLE  IV— LABELING  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  PERISHABLE  AND  SEMIPERISH- 
ABLE  FOODS 

"  'definitions 

"  Sec.  401.   For  purposes  of  this  title — 

"'(I)  The  term  "food"  has  the  meaning 
prescribed  for  that  term  by  section  201  of 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act, 
except  that  such  term  does  not  fnclude  any 
fresh  fruit  or  vegetable. 

•"(2)  The  term  "perishable  or  semi- 
perishable  food"  means  any  food  which  the 
Secretary  determines  has  a  high  risk  of 
any  of  the  following  as  it  ages: 

"  '(A)  spoilage; 

"  '(B)  significant  loss  of  nutritional  value; 
or 

"■(C)   significant  loss  of  palatabillty. 

■■■(3)  The  term  ■'expiration  date"  means 
the  last  date  on  which  a  perishable  or  semi- 
perishable  food  can  be  consumed  without 
a  high  risk  of  spoilage  or  significant  loss  of 
nutritional  value  or  palatabillty. 

'■  'LABELING    REQUIREMENTS    FOR    PERISHABLE 
AND  SEMIPERISHABLE    FOODS 

"  'Sec  402.  (a)  No  person  who  manufac- 
tures or  packages  a  perishable  or  semi- 
perishable  food  in  the  form  in  which  It  is 
sold  by  retail  distributors  to  consumers  may 
distribute  (or  cause  to  be  distributed)  in 
commerce  for  purposes  of  sale  a  perishable 
or  semiperishable  food  packaged  by  him  in 
such  form  unless  he  has,  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (f),  labeled 
such  packages  to  show  (1)  the  expiration 
date  of  such  food,  and  (2)  the  optimum  tem- 
perature and  humidity  conditions  for  its 
storage  by  the  ultimate  consumer. 

"'(b)  No  person  engaged  in  business  as 
a  retail  distributor  of  any  packaged  perish-N 
able  or  semiperishable  food  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  may  sell,  offer  to 
sell,  or  display  for  sale  such  food  unless  the 
food's  package  Is  labeled  in  accordance  with 
this  title. 

"■(c)  No  person  engaged  in  business  as  a 
retail   distributor  of   any   packaged   perish- 


able or  semiperishable  food  may  sell,  offer 
to  sell,  or  display  for  sale  any  such  food 
whose  expiration  date,  as  specified  on  its 
package's  label,  has  expired. 

'■■(d)  No  person  engaged  In  the  business 
of  manufacturing,  processing,  packing,  or 
distributing  perishable  or  semiperishable 
foods  may  place  packages  of  such  foods, 
labeled  In  accordance  with  subsection  (a), 
in  shipping  containers  or  wrappings  un- 
less such  containers  or  wrappings  are  labeled 
by  him,  in  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Secretary,  to  show  the  expiration  date 
on  the  labels  of  such  packages. 

'■  '(e)  No  person  may  change,  alter,  or  re- 
move, before  the  sale  of  a  packaged  perish- 
able or  semiperishable  food  to  the  ultimate 
consumer,  any  expiration  date  required  by 
this  section  to  be  placed  on  the  label  of  such 
food's  package  or  shipping  container  or  wrap- 
ping. 

"•(f)(1)  The  expiration  date  and  the 
storage  instructions  required  to  be  on  the 
label  of  a  packaged  perishable  or  semiperish- 
able food  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  de- 
termined in  the  manner  prescribed  by  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary. 

"'(2)  An  expiration  date  shall.  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Secretary — 

"  '(A)  be  (1)  in  the  case  of  the  month  con- 
tained in  the  expiration  date,  expressed  in 
the  commonly  used  letter  abbreviations  for 
such  month,  and  (11)  otherwise  expressed  in 
such  combination  of  letters  and  numbers 
as  will  enable  the  consumer  to  readily  iden- 
tify (without  reference  to  special  decoding 
Information)  the  day.  month,  or  year,  as 
the  case  may  be,  comprising  the  expiration 
date;  and 

"■(B)  be  separately  and  conspicuously 
stated  in  a  uniform  location  upon  the  prin- 
cipal display  panel  of  the  label  required  un- 
der subsection  (a) . 

■■  "(3)  (A)  Any  regulation  under  paragraph 
(1)  prescribing  the  manner  In  which  ex- 
piration dates  for  a  packaged  perishable  or 
semiperishable  food  shall  be  determined  may 
include  provisions — 

•■■(1)  prescribing  the  time  periods  to  be 
used  In  determining  the  expiration  dates  for 
such  food. 

"'(11)  prescribing  the  data  concerning 
such  food  (and  the  conditions  affecting  it 
before  and  after  Its  sale  to  the  consumer)  to 
be  used  in  determining  its  expiration  dates, 
or 

"  '(111)  permitting  a  person  engaged  in  the 
business  of  manufacturing,  processing,  pack- 
aging, or  distributing  such  food  to  determine 
its  expiration  dates  using  such  time  periods 
and  data  as  such  person  considers  appro- 
priate. 

"'(B)  If  such  regulation  Includes  provi- 
sions described  in  subparagraph  (A)  (Hi)  of 
this  paragraph,  such  regulation  shall  also 
contain — 

"  "(1)  such  provisions  as  may  be  necessary 
to  provide  uniformity,  where  appropriate.  In 
the  time  periods  used  In  expiration  date  de- 
terminations; and 

"  '(11)  provisions  for  regular  review  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  expiration  date  determina- 
tions and  the  time  periods  and  data  upon 
which  they  are  based. 

'■  ■penalties    AND    INJUNCTIONS 

■'  ■Sec  403.  (a)  Any  person  who  knowing- 
ly or  willfully  violates  any  provision  of  sec- 
tion 402,  or  any  regulation  made  thereunder, 
shall  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year  or  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  both: 
except  that  If  any  person  commits  such  a 
violation  after  a  conviction  of  him  under  this 
subsection  has  become  final,  or  commits  such 
^a  violation  with  the  intent  to  defraud  or  mis- 
■ad.  such  person  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not 
m^re  than  three  years  or  fined  not  more  than 
$21,000.  or  both. 

•[■(b)   Any   packaged   perishable  or  semi- 
pelishable  food  that  Is  distributed  in  viola- v 
tion  of  section  402  'or  any  regulation  made  I 
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thereunder  shall  be  liable  to  be  proceeded 
against  at  any  time  on  libel  of  information 
and  condemned  In  ai>y  district  court  of  the 
United  States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  such  packaged  food  is  found.  Section 
504  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  334,  (relating  to  seizures) 
sliall  apply^  with  respect  toy  proceedings 
brought  under  this  subseettoii  and  to  the 
disposition  of  packaged  foods  subject  to  such 
proceedings. 

"  '(c)  (1)  The  United  States  di.strict  courts 
shall  have  jurisdiction,  for  cause  shown,  to 
restrain  violations  of  section  402  and  regula- 
tions made  thereunder. 

••  '(2)  In  any  proceeding  for  criminal  con- 
tempt for  violation  of  an  injunction  or  re- 
straining order  issued  under  this  subsection, 
wliich  violation  also  constitutes  a  violation  of 
section  402  or  a  regulation  made  thereunder, 
trial  shall  be  by  the  court  or.  upon  demand 
of  the  accused,  by  a  jury.  Such  trial  shall 
be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  practice 
and  procedure  applicable  In  the  case  of  pro- 
ceedings subject  to  the  provisions  of  rule 
42(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure. 

"'(d)(1)  Actions  tmder  subsection  (a)  or 
(c)  of  this  section  may  be  brought  In  the 
district  wherein  any  act  cr  transaction  con- 
stituting the  violation  occurred,  or  In  the 
district  wherein  the  defendant  Is  found  or  is 
an  inhabitant  or  transacts  business,  and 
process  in  such  cases  may  be  served  in  any 
other  district  of  which  the  defendant  is  an 
inhabitant  or  wherever  the  defendant  may 
be  found. 

"'(2)  In  any  actions  brought  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  (c)  of  this  section,  subpenas 
for  witnesses  who  are  required  to  attend  a 
United  States  district  coxirt  may  run  into 
any  other  district.' 

"(3)  (A)  The  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Act  is  further  amended  by  inserting  'TITLE 
V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS'  above  the  head- 
ing for  section  6,  and  by  redesignating  sec- 
tions 6  through  13  as  sections  501  through 
508,  respectively. 

•'(B)  Section  501(a)  of  such  Act  (as  redes- 
ignated by  subsection  (3)  (A)  of  this  sec- 
tion) is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  4 
or  section  5  of  this  Act'  In  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'sec- 
tions 103,  104,  202,  303,  or  402  of  this  Acf. 

■•(C)  Section  502(a)  of  such  Act  (as  redes- 
ignated by  subsection  (3)  (A)  of  this  sec- 
tion) Is  amended  by  striking  out  ■section  3 
of  this  Act,'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'sections  102.  201,  or  302  of  this  Act.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  title  IV.' 

"(D)  Section  502(c)  of  such  Act  (as 
redesignated  by  subsection  (3)  (A)  of  this 
section)  is  amended  by  striking  out  'sec- 
tions 4  and  5'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  tliereof 
'sections  103,  104,  202,  303.  or  402'. 

"(E)  Section  503  of  such  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (3)  (A)  of  this  section) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ■section  5(d) '  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'section  104(d)'. 

••(F)  Section  505  of  such  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (3)  (A)  of  this  section) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"•(g)  The  terms  "food"  and  "food  prod- 
uct" mean  any  article  used  for  food  or  drink 
for  man  or  other  animals,  and  any  article 
used  as  a  component  of  such  article." 

••(G)  Section  507  of  such  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (3)  (A)  of  this  section) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•  •Sec.  507.  It  is  the  express  intent  of 
Congress  to  supersede  any  and  all  laws  of 
tlie  States  or  political  subdivisions  thereof 
insofar  as  they  may  provide  for  (1)  the 
labeling  of  the  net  quantity  of  contents  of 
tlie  package  of  any  consumer  commodity 
as  provided  in  title  I  of  this  Act;  (2)  the 
labeling  of  the  Ingredients  contained  in  food 
products  as  provided  in  title  II  of  this  Act. 
(3)   the  labeling  of  the  nutritional  value  of 


food  products  as  provided  in  title  III  of  this 
Act:  (4)  the  labeling  of  perishable  and  semi- 
perishable foods  as  provided  in  title  IV  of 
this  Act.  which  are  less  stringent  than  or 
require  information  different  from  the  re- 
quirements of  the  appropriate  title  or  regu- 
lations promulgated  pursuant  to  such  title.' 

"(H)  Section  508  of  such  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (3)  (A)  of  this  section) 
is  amended  by  striking  'This"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "(a)  Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b) ,  this';  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

'••(b)  The  provisions  of  titles  II,  III,  and 
IV  shall  become  effective  twelve  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  such  title.'  " 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hartke)  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Carl  Braithwait  and 
Edwin  Merliss  of  the  committee  staff  and 
my  staff  be  granted  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  on  this  and  other  amendments  that 
I  may  call  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment I  offer  is  one  that  I  think  is  worthy 
of  the  fine  work  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  has  done  in  devel- 
oping S.  1888. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  is  called  the 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973.  While  S.  1888  is  designed  to 
provide  adequate  supplies  of  products  on 
the  market  and  to  encoui-age  fair  prices, 
it  offers  additional  assistance  which  can 
be  provided  to  the  American  consumer  to 
help  in  making  decisions  in  the  market- 
place. The  amendment  which  I  offer 
would  place  no  burden  at  all  upon  the 
farmer.  Rather  the  amendment  would  go 
to  the  middleman  Ijetween  the  retailer 
and  the  laboring  farmer.  The  amandment 
is  designed  to  enable  the  consumer  to 
have  all  pertinent  information  at  his  dis- 
posal when  he  shops  at  the  su{>ermarket 
or  the  coi-ner  grocery  store. 

We  live  in  an  age  in  which  people  are 
demanding  to  know  more  about  •  their 
environment,  yet  we  know  so  little  of  the 
food  we  eat.  We  are  ignorant  of  its  qual- 
ity, of  its  nutritional  value,  of  its  in- 
gredients, and  of  its  freshness.  These 
are  crucial  facts,  yet  they  remain  hidden 
from  most  consumers. 

The  food  labeling  amendments  would 
end  the  mystery  which  surrounds  the 
food  we  eat.  In  essence,  it  requires  that 
basic  information  about  the  contents  of 
the  food  be  printed  on  the  package  label 
in  plain  and  concise  language.  Specific- 
ally, the  amendment  accomplishes  the 
following  objectives: 

First,  the  amendment  requires  that  the 
labeling  of  food  products  disclose  the  in- 
gredients. There  is  no  reason  to  ask  the 
consumer  to  buy  a  product  whose  con- 
tents are  not  known  in  full. 

Second,  the  amendment  requires  that 
food  product  labels  contain  information 
about  the  nutiitional  content  of  that 
product.  The  consumer  should  have  ac- 
cess to  that  information  so  that  nutri- 
tionally sound  meals  can  be  planned. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  for 
many  years  labored  to  provide  impor- 
tant information  to  the  consumer  with 


which  a  well-balanced  meal  can  be  de- 
signed. But,  not  everyone  is  aware  of  the 
availability  of  that  information  or  is  able 
to  translate  that  information  to  the 
specific  food  products'.  Americans  are 
eating  more  food  than  ever,  yet  there  is 
ample  proof  that  the  nutritional  content 
of  our  diets  is  decreasing.  If  the  con- 
sumer is  to  become  nutrition  conscious, 
then  he  must  have  available  the  nutri- 
tion content  of  foods  prominently  dis- 
played on  the  food  package. 

Tliird,  the  amendment  requires  that 
all  perishable  and  semiperishable  foods 
contain  an  expiration  date  on  the  label 
of  the  product.  This  date  represents  the 
latest  date  on  which  that  product  can  be 
used  and  still  be  consumed  without  a 
high  risk  of  spoilage,  significant  loss  of 
nutritional  value,  or  palatabillty. 

The  food  labeling  amendment  would 
lessen  substantially  the  difficulties  which 
consumers  face  when  purchasing  food. 
It  will  assist  in  making  the  consumer  in- 
formed and  knowledgeable  about  what 
he  buys  at  the  store.  The  doctrine  of 
"caveat  emptor"  is  only  valid  so  long  as 
the  consumer  has  at  his  disposal  adequate 
information  about  wliich  to  make  a  ra- 
tional purchase  judgment.  The  only  real- 
istic means  by  which  the  consumer  can 
obtain  that  information  is  tlirough  a  sys- 
tem of  product  labeling. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  product  label- 
ing system  proposed  by  amendment  No. 
202  would  benefit  consumers  by  promot- 
ing competition  among  manufacturers 
and  processors.  Nothing  in  the  bill  im- 
poses an  unreasonable  requirement  on 
the  food  industry  nor  does  it  impose  any 
requirement  whatsoever  on  the  farmer. 

Many  voluntary  efforts  have  been  made 
to  date,  mostlyhy^retailers.  Although  re- 
tailers havQtrrefae  great  strides,  the  prog- 
ress of  the  manufacturers  providing  this 
information  has  been  relatively  slow. 
Most  of  the  needs  of  the  consumer  with 
regard  to  the  information  required  by 
this  amendment  can  best  be  done  at  the 
manufacturing  level  rather  than  at  the 
farming  level  or  the  retail  level.  We  need 
the  food  labeling,  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  join  in  with  me  in  support- 
ing this  important  consumer  amendment 
to  an  otherwise  fine  consumer  and  ag- 
riculture protection  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  reviewed  the  history 
of  this  legislation  and  the  hearings  which 
have  been  held  on  it  in  the  Senate.  Juris- 
diction has  been  divided  among  a  number 
of  committees,  but  a  quick  review  indi- 
cates that  at  least  15  days  of  hearings 
have  been  held  on  this  and  othy  similar 
legislation  over  the  past  7  years. 

A  distinguished  roster  of  Senators  has 
sponsored  this  legislation.  In  the  cur- 
rent Congress.  Senators  Hartke.  Wn.- 
LiAMS  and  ScHWEiKER  are  sponsoring 
legislation  which  embodies  the  thrust 
of  this  amendment.  In  the  92d  Con- 
gress. Senators  Bayh,  Cook.  Hart.  Hat- 
field. HoLLiNcs.  Kennedy,  Mathias, 
Mondale,  Percy,  Gravel,  Montoya.  Nel- 
son, and  TuNNEY  sponsored  legislation 
which  embodied  the  concepts  espoused  in 
thi^^mendment.  And  looking  back 
througli  early  Congresses.  I  note  that 
other  sponsors  of  this  legislation  have  in- 
cluded Senators  McIntyre  .  Metcalf, 
MusKiE,  and  Ribicoff. 
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This  amendment  has  been  considered 
In  one  way  or  another  by  many  Members 
of  the  Congress  and  by  several  commit- 
tees. At  a  time  when  the  consxmier  is 
crjing  out  about  high  food  prices,  let 
us  provide  some  means  of  assistance  so 
that  the  consumer  will  knoTV.  once  and 
for  all.  what  he  is  getting  for  the  money 
ht  parts  with. 

The  amendment  is  a  response  to  the 
high  food  prices  which  the  consumer  is 
forced  to  pay  in  this  time  of  high  demand 
and  reduced  supply.  The  bill  itself  should 
help  to  match  supply  to  demand,  but 
luitil  we  grow  tlie  crops  and  get  them  to 
the  market,  and  even  after  that  has  been 
accomplished,  let  us  see  if  we  can  pro- 
vide the  consumer  with  the  information 
he  nee^s  in  order  to  make  intelligent 
decisions.  All  Americans,  from  the  farms  ' 
in  Iowa  to  the  basinessman  on  Wall 
Street,  deserve  to  know  what  they  are 
getting. 

This  amendment  v.ill  help  to  keep  costs 
down  by  encouraging  intelligent  pur- 
cliases.  An  informed  coasumer  is  an  im- 
portant asset  to  oui-  economy.  Amend- 
ment 202  will  provide  for  better  jnfoimed 
consumers. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MOSS.Ijield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Has  the  Senator's 
amendment  to  do  only  v.ith  packaged 
food? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes— anything  that  is 
packaged  and  placed  for  use  in  a  pack- 
aye,  can.  or  container. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  not  the  Senator 
feel  that  the  public  or  the  consumer  or 
the  purchaser  should  be  told  or  notified 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  food  has  been 
prefrozen? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes,  indeed.  Tliat  would 
be  part  of  the  information  on  there,  be- 
cause it  would  have  a  terminal  date  on 
which  it  could  be  used.  Of  course,  if  it 
had  been  prefrozen,  it  would  have  to  have 
a  terminal  date. 

The  PRESrDDJG  OFtTCER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  the  amend- 
ment is  not  in  order,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
not  gerraraie  to  the  bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Chair 
states  that  until  the  proponent's  time 
has  expired,  the  point  of  order  is  not  in 
order,  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  has 
roqervcd  the  remainder  of  his  time. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  7  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  y  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  as  a  sponsor  of  amendment 
No.  202  which  is  now  before  the  Senate. 
This  amendment  embodies  several  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Food  Consumers'  Pro- 
tection Act — otherwise  known  as  '  the 
Truth-in-Food  Labeling  Act— wliich  I 
introduced  in  the  form  of  a.  1197  on 
March  14  of  this  year. 

The  pending  amendment  is  based  on 
the  principle  that  consumers  have  a  right 


to  know  every  bit  of  pertinent  informa- 
tion about  the  food  tliey  eat.  This  is  an 
age  when  people  are  demanding  to  know 
more  about  their  environment,  yet  we 
know  so  Uttle  about  the  food  we  consume. 
We  are  ignorant  about  its  quality,  its 
nutritional  value,  its  ingredients  and  its 
freshness. 

Tlie  pending  amendment  puts  an  end 
to  much  of  the  mystery  which  envelopes 
the  food  we  eat.  In  essence,  it  requires 
that  basic  information  about  the  con- 
tents of  that  food  be  printed  on  the  pack- 
age label  in  plain  and  conci.«;e  language. 

Mr.  Pi-esldent.  while  I  am  pleased  that 
the  pending  amendment  incorporates 
many  of  the  provisions  of  the  Hartke 
Food  Consumers'  Protection  Act,  includ- 
ing open  dating  of  perishable  and  semi- 
perishable  footls  and  nutritional  and  con- 
tent labeling,  there  is  one  provision  of 
that  bill  which  was  not  included  in  the 
Moss  amendment.  I  refer  to  the  provi- 
sions of  my  bill  which  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  quality  grade  labeling. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  grade  la- 
beling is  essential  if  consumers  are  to 
know  about  the  quality  of  the  food  they 
are  buying.  Accordingly.  I  had  intended 
to  offer  ail  amendment  to  the  pending 
amendment  and  but  i  view  of  the  parlia- 
metary  situation,  I  sliall  not  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  quahty  labeling  of  food 
products  is  not  a  new  idea.  It  was  first 
proposed  in  the  early  1930s  by  Rexford 
Tugwell,  who  was  then  in  charge  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Mr.  Tug- 
well  thought  that  it  was  not  enough  to 
tell  a  consumer  that  there  were  peaches 
inside  a  can.  There  are  good  peaches  and 
there  are  bad  peaches  witli  other  peaches 
falling  into  the  tolerable  range  in  be- 
tween, and  the  price  differential  can  be 
considerable. 

One  single  canner  or  packer  can  send 
his  product  to  many  different  distribu- 
tors. If  a  big-name  canner  of  peaches, 
for  example,  wants  to  do  so,  it  can  take 
its  own  best  peaches  and  pack  them  un- 
der its  own  name,  and  then  have  other 
lesser  grade  peaches  packed  under  other 
brand  names.  It  can  also  take  some  of  its 
best  peaches  and  pack  them  under  a 
name  other  than  its  own.  This  is  done 
every  day  of  the  week.  How  is  a  consumer 
to  kiu>w  whether  there  is  any  difference 
in  quality  between  the  national  brand 
name  can  of  peaches  and  the  store  brand 
name?  Piice  alone  is  not  a  good  indica- 
tor. Some  high  quality  peaches  sell  at 
lower  prices  than  peaches  of  lower 
quality.  In  fact,  it  is  the  brand  label 
that  goes  on  a  can  that  determuies  the 
price,  not  the  food  that  goes  inside  the 
can. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  ended  the  chaos 
which  presently  exists  at  the  super- 
market, the  consumer  could  ignore  the 
brand  name  and  buy  on  the  basis  of 
quality.  I  know  that  fact  may  cause 
alarm  among  some  packers  and  distribu- 
tors of  food  products,  but  it  would  be  a 
most  welcome  and  helpful  change  for  the 
consumer. 

The  proposal  that  would  have  been 
made  by  my  amendment  is  a  rea.son- 
able  one.  It  calls  for  all  food  products  to 
contain  a  grade  label — A,  B.-C.  D.  E.  or 
substandard.  Any  or  all  of  those  des- 
ignations could  be  used.  The  standards 


for  all  food  products  already  exist.  Tliere 
is  already  in  use  a  grade  labeling  pro- 
gram ui\der  the  auspices  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Unfortunately, 
grade  labels  can  be  used  only  by  packers 
who  are  under  continuous  inspection  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  con- 
tinuous inspection  program  is  a  permis- 
sive one  which  is  not  used  by  all  packers. 
For  packers  under  the  continuous  in- 
spection program,  grade  labeling  is  op- 
tional. 

Mr.  President,  the  pendmg  bill  is  a 
con-sumer  protection  bill.  I  can  think  of 
no  more  Etppropriate  amendment  than 
one  which  will  save  the  consumer  money 
at  the  supermarket.  One  consumer  group 
has  estimated  that  quahty  grade  labeling 
v.ould  save  the  consumer  as  much  as  20 
percent,  which  is  the  difference  in  what 
the  consumer  pays  for  brand  name  prod- 
ucts and  what  he  could  pay  for  the  same 
food  marketed  under  a  private  brand 
name. 

I  had  thought  about  introducing  an 
amendment.  As  I  understand  tlae  parha- 
mentary  procedure,  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen to  the  amendment  may  even  jeopar- 
dize it  still  further.  I  hope  that  when  the 
time  comes,  we  can  go  ahead  with  the 
other  part  of  the  bill,  which  would  pro- 
vide that  we  would  have  this  grading  of 
ford. 

I  ask  the  sponsor  of  the  r.mendment 
whether  or  not  he  is  in  favor  of  having 
hearings  on  a  measure  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Indeed,  we  have  held  some 
hearings  already  and  we  may  have  furth- 
er hearings  if  there  is  additional  ma- 
terial to  be  gathered.  But  as  I  pointed 
out  in  my  statement,  this  matter  has  been 
considered  in  a  number  of  ways  and  a 
number  of  Senators  have  offered  the  ba- 
sic thrust  of  this  amendment,  including 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  who  has  pend- 
ing a  measure  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
hold this  amendment  at  this  time,  but  I 
do  hope  the  manager  of  the  bill  does  not 
raise  the  point  of  order.  The  title  of  the 
bUl  states  that  it  is  to  protect  consumers 
and  that  is  all  the  Senator  from  Utah  is 
intending  to  do,  to  try  to  provide  addi- 
tional protection  for  consumers  in  the 
field  of  food.  i 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
is  correct.  On  hnes  16  and  17  of  page  51 
of  the  bill  it  states  that  this  may  be  cited 
as  the  Agricultural  and  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1973.  I  submit  nothing  is 
cJooer  to  consumer  protection  than  the 
amendment  offered  now.  amendment  No. 
202. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  we  have  the  ridiculous 
situation  where  pineapples  which  here- 
tofore have  been  grown  in  Hawaii  will 
no  longer  be  produced  there  because  we 
do  not  permit  DDT  to  be  used.  DDT  is 
permitted  to  be  used  in  Taiwan  and  the 
Philippines.  Therefore,  the  Stokely  peo- 
ple, who  used  to  grow  pineapples  in 
Hawaii,  are  going  out  of  business,  so  that 
all  the  pineapples,  instead  of  coming 
from  Hawaii,  are  going  to  come  from 
Taiwan  and  the  Philippines.  But  we  will 
not  permit  them  to  use  DDT  on  Hawaiian 
pineapples.  This  points  out  how  ridicu- 
lous the  situation  is  which  exists  at  the 
present  time.    . 
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I  hope  the  manager  of  the  bill  does 
not  raise  a  procedural  point.  Let  us  vote 
on  the  amendment.  If  the  Senate  rejects 
it,  that  will  be  the  will  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
COFF)  be  shown  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the 
remainder  of  my  time  on  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  yield  back  the  remaiiider  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
and  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  the 
amendment  is  not  in  order  because  it  is 
not  germane  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  amendment 
does  introduce  completel''  new  subject 
matter  in  regard  to  food  packaging  and 
labeling,  and  that  there  is  no  such  sub- 
ject matter  in  the  bill.  Therefore,  it  is 
not  germane  and  the  point  of  order  is 
sustained. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
appeal  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  and  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
suflflcient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  available  on  the  appeal? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pro- 
ponents have  10  minutes  and  the  oppo- 
nents 5  minutes. 

,.  Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yVjld  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  I 
am  a  little  embarrassed  because  of  the 
request  which  I  am  now  about  to  make. 

The  original  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest was  for  a  vote  at  2:30  p.m.  tomor- 
row. Then,  because  of  certain  situations 
which  had  arisen  I  established  contact 
with  the  managers  of  the  bill  and  asked 
if  they  would  mind  if  the  vote  were  set 
at  3  p.m.  tomorrow.  One  of  them  indi- 
cated that  he  had  to  check  with  a  Sen- 
ator. He  did.  It  was  satisfactory,  and 
the  Senate  gi-anted  that  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Since  that  time  it  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  that  we  would  not  have 
gotten  the  2:30  vote,  let  alone  the  3 
o'clock  vote,  as  far  as  some  other  Sena- 
tors are  concerned.  So  there  is  a  choice 
of  being  between  the  devil  and  the  deep 
blue  sea.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tlie  original  time  of  2:30  p.m.  again  be 
designated,  xmder  the  same  regulations, 
waiving  rule  XII.  and  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me  for  one-half 
minute. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  do. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  state  that 
on  Monday  we  will  take  up  the  Morris 
nomination.  It  is  quite  possible  we  will 
not  get  to  a  vote  on  it  until  Tuesday, 
but  we  will  after  a  reasonable  amount 
of  debate  on  the  nomination  turn  to  the 


authorization  bill  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment on  Monday.  There  may  be  votes  on 
that  business  that  day.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  On  the  appeal  from  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair,  how  would  a  Senator 
vote  to  sustain  the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  vote 
to  sustain  the  Chair  would  be  a  vote  of 
"yea." 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
brief.  I  am  sure  that  the  committee  in 
its  work  on  the  bill — and  it  is  a  very 
important  and  excellent  bill — I  am  sure 
that  in  their  consideration  the  committee 
members  were  deliberate  in  setting:  out 
the  title  as  an  Agricultural  antf^on- 
sumer  Protection  Act.  If  we  are  dealing 
with  a  Consumer  Protection  Act,  cer- 
tainly the  amendment  is  germane.  It  is 
also  germane  in  that  the  amendment 
deals  with  agricultural  food  producte. 
The  amendment  provides  that  when 
products  are  sold  in  packages  or  cans  or 
containers,  where  it  is  not  possible  to 
see  them — it  is  not  like  cabbages  or  let- 
tuce, or  produce  of  that  kind — but  if  they 
are  processed  and  placed  in  a  paclStge 
which  contains  the  nutritional  content; 
or  if  it  is  the  type  of  "food  product  that 
will  spoil;  or  if  it  contains,  pi'ominently, 
a  date  when  its  usefulness  will  expire, 
then  the  amendment  would  apply.  It 
applies  to  food  and  is  for  the  protection 
of  the  consumer. 

For  that  reason,  I  appeal  to  Senators, 
on  the  vote  to  appeal  from  the  ruling  of 
the  Chah-  to  vote  "no."  I  understand  that 
the  vote  would  be  no;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  ^  would 
hope  that  a  "no"  vote  would  enable  us 
to  proceed  immediately  to  vote  on  the 
amendment.  I  expect  the  amendment  to 
be  adopted  by  a  voice  vote.  There  are 
some  22  Senators  who  have  already  spon- 
sored or  cosponsoi-ed  legislation  that 
has  the  same  force  to  it  as  does  the 
amendment  before  us  today. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
Senators  to  look  at  amendment  No.  202, 
by  the  Senator  from  Utah.  The  Chair  has 
correctly  ruled  that  the  amendment  is 
not  in  order,  because  it  is  not  germane 
to  the  bill. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  merits  of  the 
amendment.  It  might  be  a  good  one.  But 
it  contains  15  pages,  and  the  committee 
had  no  opportimity  to  look  at  it.  I  have 
looked  at  it  hurriedly  today. 

The  amendment  says  that  it  is  to  the 
farm  bill.  But,  this  is  a  labeling  amend- 
ment. 

Follow  with  me,  on  page  1,  line  7:  "The 
Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  Is 
amended  as  follows." 

Then,  if  Senators  will  follow  t^ith  me 
to  page  2,  line  21:  "Title  II — Labehng  of 
Food  Pi-oducts  to  Disclose  Ingredients." 

Then  follow  with  me  further  to  page  3, 
line  15:  "Ingredients  Labeling  Program." 

Turn  over  to  page  4,  line  13:  "Title 
ni — Nutritional  Labeling  of  Food  Prod- 
ucts." 


If  Senators  will  proceed  further,  on 
page  7,  line  9,  we  read:  "Title  IV — Label- 
ing Requirements  for  Perishable  and 
Semiperishable  Foods." 

Let  us  proceed  further  to  page  8.  line 
3 :  "Labeling  Requirements  for  Perishable 
and  Semiperishable  Foods." 

And  so  on. 

So  the  Chair  has  correctly  ruled  that 
this  is  a  labeling  amendment,  not  a  farm 
amendment.  Frankly,  I  do  not  know 
where  jurisdiction  lies.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  in  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry;  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  in  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce; or  whether  it  is  in  some  other 
committee. 

But  I  do  know  that  the  amendment  is 
not  germane  to  the  bill  pending  at  the 
desk.  Tlie  Chair  has  correctly  ruled.  This 
is  a  matter  that  needs  study  by  the  appro- 
priate committee. 

It  is  nongermane  to  this  bill,  and  I  hope 
Senators  will  correctly  uphold  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair,  because  the  Senate 
rules  are  very  important  to  this  body.  We 
cannot  conduct  our  business  properly 
without  a  fair  Presiding  Officer  and  with- 
out a  fair  Parliamentarian  who  will  ap- 
ply the  rules  that  have  been  written  by 
the  Senate  and  built  up  over  two  cen- 
turies of  procedure  by  this  body. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  take 
just  1  minute,  if  I  may.  Then  I  shall  be 
willing  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia,  manager 
of  the  bill,  X"ead  a  number  of  subhead- 
ings in  the  amendment.  I  would  simply 
like  to  stress  the  word  that  appears  in 
practically  every  paragraph,  "food" — 
food  products,  perishable  food  products — 
in  the  subheadings. 

What  is  more  germane  to  the  agricul- 
ture bill  we  are  talking  about,  which  is 
trying  to  get  a  program  fo^^the  produc- 
tion of  food  for  our  people,  than  this 
matter  of  having  a  labeling  of  food 
products?  I  say  it  is  germane  to  do  that 
here,  particularly  when  it  is  called  a  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act.  It  has  to  do  with 
food  labeling  and  protecting  the  con- 
sumer of  those  foods. 

Therefore,  I  tliink  we  should  vote 
"nay,"  call  the  amendment  germane, 
and  then  have  an  up  or  down  vote  in 
the  Senate  as  to  whether  we  are  wilhng 
to  adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  sustaining  the 
ruhng  of  the  Chair. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  decision  of  the 
Chair  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  Sen- 
ate? The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Pdlbright>  ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes*,  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
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sourl  (Mr.  SvioNGTOif)  arc  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  MtisKiE)  is  absent  on 
o£Bcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMXNici)  is  absent  to  attend  the  fu- 
neral of  a  friend. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska),  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  ard  nays  resulted — yeas  59, 
nays  31,  as  fohows: 

[No.  182  Leg] 

TE.\S— 59 


reign  and  domestic 


Aiken 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Allen 

Ervln 

McClure 

Baker 

Fannin 

Mclntyre 

B.-irilett 

Fong 

Metcall 

Beall 

Goldwater 

Nunn 

Bellmon 

Gravel 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Gurney 

Randolph 

Bentsen 

Hansen 

Roth 

Brock 

Ha&keU 

Sax  be 

Buckley 

HatCeld 

Scott,  Pa. 

Byrd. 

Hathaway 

Scott,  Va. 

Harry  P.. 

Jr.    Helms 

Sparkman 

ByrU.  Robe 

rl  C.  Honing*  • 

StaRord 

Chiles 

Huddleston 

Stevens 

Church 

Humphrey 

Talmadge 

Clark 

Jackson 

Thurmond 

Cook 

Johnston 

Tower 

Curtis 

Long 

Tunney 

Dole 

Mansfield 

Weicker 

Domiulck 

Mathlas 
NATS— 31 

Young 

Abourezk 

Hartke 

Pack  wood 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Bible 

jRVItS 

Pell 

fiiden 

Kennedy 

Percy 

Brooke 

Magnuson 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

McGee 

Riblcoll 

Cannon 

McOovem 

Schwelker 

Case 

Mondale 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Mcntoya 

Williams 

Eagleton 

Moss 

Hart 

Nelson 

NOT  VOTTNG- 

-10 

Cotton 

Ilruska 

Symington 

Domenlcl 

Hughes 

Taft 

Fulbright 

Muskie 

Oriffin 

Stennis 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote  the  yeas  are  59,  the  nays  31.  The 
decision  of  the  Chair  stands  as  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
legislation  is  of  first  importance  to  the 
4.5  million  Americans  who  are  employed 
on  our  Nation's  2.9  million  farms. 

Most  farms  in  the  United  States  are 
family  owned  and  operat-ed,  with  an 
average  family  investment  of  $112,000. 
The  family  farmer  must  have  the  op- 
portunity to  produce  crops  which  are  best 
suited  to  his  land  ^nd  equipment.  The 
farmer  must  have  the  opportunity  to 
market  his  commodities  freely  for  a  rea- 
sonable price — a  fair  return  on  invest- 
ment, skills,  and  labor.  And  the  farmer, 
finally,  must  be  protected  against  the 
overproduction  of  those  commodities 
which  the  Nation  has  the  capacity  to 
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supply  in  excess  of  fan 
demand. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  has 
reported  a  bill  which  accomplishes  these 
objectives.  The  committee  bill  extends 
for  5  years  the  best  features  of  the  1970 
Agriculture  Act.  It  contains  new  pro- 
visions, however,  which  eliminate  some 
of  the  inequities  in  the  current  programs. 
It  will  promote  stability  in  agricultural 
production  and  increased  fanner  income 
without  imposing  excessive  governmental 
regulations  or  regimentation  upon  pro- 
ducers. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  increases 
reliance  upon  the  marketplace,  and  di- 
minishes reliance  upon  program  pay- 
ments for  a  fair  price.  Farmers  will  wel- 
come this  change  in  policy.  They  have 
never  asked  for  more  than  a  fair  price 
and  an  opportunity  to  supply  consumers 
with  food  and  fibre  at  levels  proportion- 
ate to  their  needs.  Farmers  generally 
have  disapproved  of  past  programs 
which  have  permitted  market  prices  to 
fall  below  the  cost  of  production. 

The  committee  bUl  establishes  a  "tar- 
get market  price,^''Or  goal,  for  wheat,  feed 
grains  and  cotton.  The  1974  crop  year 
target  price  is  $2.28  per  bushel  for  wheat; 
SI. 53  for  com;  and  $1.46  for  grain  sor- 
ghum. The  target  price  for  succeeding 
ye^s,  of  course,  would  be  increased  to 
reflect  increases  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tioovThis  legislation  is  based  upon  the 
reasonable  assumption  that  national 
average  market  prices  wUl  not  fall  below 
these  target  levels  if  set-aside  require- 
ments for  program  participation  are  re- 
sponsibly established  each  year  based 
upon  projected  foreign  and  domestic 
demand. 

Farmers  who  participate  in  the  wheat 
and  feed  grains  programs  will  be  guaran- 
teed payment  if  the  national  average 
market  price  falls  below  the  target  price 
level  for  a  designated  commodity.  The 
payment  to  each  producer  will  equal  the 
difference  between  the  average  market 
price  and  the  target  price  level  estab- 
hshed  for  that  commodity.  And  pajrment 
will  be  made  to  insure  a  fair  return  on 
each  farmer's  share  of  the  national  al- 
lotment for  domestic  and  export  produc- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  based  upon  recent  ex- 
perience under  the  terms  and  conditions 
ef  the  1970  Agriculture  Act,  it  Is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  well-managed  com- 
modity programs,  under  the  new  legisla- 
tion before  the  Senate,  will  result  in  fair 
market  prices.  The  committee  bill  is  pre- 
mised up<Mi  that  assumption.  But  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  must  not  aban- 
don the  commitment  to  insure  a  fair 
return  to  producers  in  the  event  the 
USDA  projections  of  domestic  and  for- 
eign demand  are  seriously  in  error.  The 
committee  bill  provides  adequately  for 
that  eventuality. 

Mr.  President,  many  citizens  from  ur- 
ban America  often  ask  why  it  is  necessary 
for  Congress  to  fashion  legislation  to 
protect  the  incomes  of  our  Nation's  farm- 
ers. They  are  generally  aware  that  while 
our  agricultural  production  is  enormous, 
the  actual  number  of  farmers  is  rela- 
tively small.  Out  of  a  work  force  of  83 
million  in  the  United  States,  only  4.5 
million  are  employed  in  farming.  The 
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urban  American  knows  that  food  prices 
are  increasing,  and  assumes,  therefore, 
that  farmers  are  doing  rather  well. 

These  urban  citizens  generally  are  not 
aware  that  prices  for  raw  agricultural 
products  have  not  kept  pace  with  other 
price  levels  in  the  economy.  In  1950  the 
wheat  fau'mer  received  2.4  cents  for  his 
essential  contribution  to  a  1 -pound  loaf 
of  bread.  In  1972  the  fanner  received  2.9 
cents  for  the  wheat  in  a  1 -pound  loaf. 
The  farmer's  share  of  the  price  actually 
declijaed  from  17  percent  to  12  percent 
over  the  22-year-period  as  the  retail 
price  of  a  1  -pound  loaf  of  bread  increased 
from  14.3  cents  to  24.7  cents. 

Dramatic  increases  in  farm  produc- 
tivity have  made  it  possible  for  the  family 
farm  as  an  economic  unit  to  survive.  The 
target  prices  established  in  the  commit- 
tee bill  will  permit  our  Nation's  farmers 
to  achieve  a  fair  return  in  1974,  and 
increases  in  farm  productivity  as  well  as 
increases  in  farm  costs  will  be  calculated 
each  succeeding  year  to  establish  future 
"target  market  price"  levels. 

The  average  American  family  spends 
only  16  percent  of  its  disposable  income 
on  food.  This  may  be  compared  to  18  per- 
cent in  Canada,  25  percent  in  England, 
about  30  percent  in  Western  Europe, 
about  50  percent  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  as  high  as  90  percent  in  the  under- 
developed coimtries.  And  out  of  the  $116 
billion  which  Americans  spent  in  1972 
for  U.S.-produced  food,  only  $39  billion 
went  to  the  farmer  as  gross  income.  The 
remaining  $77  billion  was  attributable  to 
transportation,  processing,  manufactur- 
ing, wholesaUng,  retailing  and  profits  to 
the  middle-man. 

The  urban  American,  if  he  learns  the 
facts,  will  recognize  the  great  contribu- 
tion which  U.S.  agriculture  has  made  to 
his  high  standard  of  living.  He  will  ac- 
knowledge the  obligation  of  Congress  to 
promote  fair  fairm  prices.  He  will  imder- 
stand  the  threat  of  overproduction  to  the 
agricultural  economy  in  the  event  the 
USDA  miscalculates  foreign  and  domes- 
tic demand.  In  short,  Mr.  President,  the 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973  is  legislation  which  all  Amer- 
icans— urban  and  nual — can  support. 

HUMANITABIAN   CONSIDERATIONS 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  bill  con- 
tinues the  great  humanitarian  programs 
which  have  been  established  and  main- 
tained by  succeeding  Congresses. 

The  author  of  the  historic  Public  Law 
480,  now  called  "Food  for  Peace,"  was  the 
late  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Clifford  Hope 
of  Kansas.  Under  this  program,  more 
than  $20  billion  in  concessional  sales  and 
donations  of  American  food  has  gone  to 
the  desperately  needy  and  hungry 
throughout  the  world.  Food  for  Peace  is 
imique  in  the  history  of  human  experi- 
ence: never  before  has  a  people  shared 
so  unselfishly  its  boimty  with  its  neigh- 
bors. This  great  program  is  continued. 

The  American  people  have  made  a  deep 
commitment  to  insure  that  families,  re- 
gardless of  their  means,  have  adequate 
and  nutritious  diets.  The  food  stamp  pro- 
gram is  our  principal  weapon  against 
himger  in  America. 

The  Nixon  administration  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  its  efforts  to  expand  the 
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benefits  of  food  stamps  to  all  Americans 
who  are  genuinely  in  need  of  the  pro- 
gram. In  1969,  only  3.2  million  citizens 
received  food  stamps. 

The  peak-month  participation  in  the 
food  stamp  program  during  1973  is  esti- 
mated to  top  12.3  million.  There  are  no 
more  hungry  or  needy  people  in  the 
country  today  than  in  1969;  indeed, 
thei-e  are  less.  But  today  more  of  the 
hungry  are  being  served. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  continu- 
ing this  program,  and  I  commend  the 
Nixon  administration  for  carrying  it  out 
with  such  commitment  and  dedication. 

CONCLTTSION 

Mr.  President,  I  have  highlighted  only 
some  of  the  major  features  of  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973.  The  bill  contains  other  amend- 
ments to  and  extensions  of  existing  law 
which  are  important.  Under  the  commit- 
tee measure,  for  example,  the  dairy 
farmer  is  guaranteed  80  percent  of  parity 
for  his  manufacturing  milk  during  the 
1973-1974  marketing  year. 

This  provision  is  one  which  I  intro- 
duced, as  separate  legislation,  earlier  this 
year.  In  view  of  escalating  costs  to  the 
dairyman,  I  believe  the  increase  in  the 
support  price  is  justified. 

The  Senate  Agricultui-e  Committee  has 
met  its  responsibility  both  to  consumers 
and  farmers  m  recommending  enact- 
ment of  the  pending  bill.  I  commend  my 
colleague  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dolei  .  and 
other  Senators  on  the  committee  for 
their  diligence  in  reporting  promptly 
this  bill  which  will  insure  stability  in 
agriculture  in  the  years  ahead. 

It  is  important  now  to  proceed  with 
congressional  action  on  this  farm  legis- 
lation. If  we  delay  too  long,  farmers  will 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  plan  ade- 
quately for  the  1974  crop  year. 

I  support  the  Agriculture  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1973.  and  I  urge 
its  passage  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today 
to  support  in  the  strongest  terms  S.  1888, 
the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1973. 

This  bill  was  developed  within  your 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  in 
a  bipartisan  fashion.  I  am  confident  that 
this  spirit  of  bipartisanship  will  carry 
over  into  the  widespread  support  here  on 
the  floor  that  this  bill  undoubtedly  de- 
serves. 

May  I  say  that  in  the  new  farm 
legislation  there  is  much  of  the  experi- 
ence and  wisdom  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadce>.  The 
farmers  and  farm  families  of  America 
have  no  greater  friend  than  Herman 
Talmadce.  His  name  stands  near  the  toj) 
of  any  rollcall  of  Senators  who  have  au- 
thored and  worked  and  voted  for  farm 
programs. 

Through  the  years  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  been  a  most 
effective  and  eloquent  spokesman  in  the 
battle  to  enable  the  farmers  of  our  Na- 
tion to  obtain  their  fair  share  of  the  na- 
tional mcome  and  to  enjoy  the  fniits  of 
American  prosperity. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  privileged  to 
conduct  a  formal  hearing  in  Montgom- 


ery. Ala.,  for  our  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  on  new  general 
farm  legislation.  It  was  an  outstanding 
hearing,  perhaps  the  finest  I  have  ever 
attended. 

The  grassroots  testimony  gathered  at 
the  hearing  was  of  inestimable  value  to 
me  at  markup  on  S.  1888.  We  heard  from 
some  22  witnesses,  including  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Alabama,  the  Hon- 
orable George  C.  Wallace.  I  have  a  copy 
of  the  statement  Governor  Wallace  de- 
livered at  the  Alabama  hearing  and  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  his  splendid 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Statement  of  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  must  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  you  and  to  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  Senate  Committee  on  AgricvUture 
and  Forestry  for  holding  these  impoctant 
hearings  on  the  farm  situation  in  Alabama, 
the  Southland  and  throughout  our  countn,-. 
Your  Interest  in  the  problems  of  agriculture 
and  rural  America  and  the  outstanding  job 
yoti  personally  are  doing  offer  some  measure 
of  reassurance  to  this  Nation's  farmers  who 
must  have  been  surprised  and  alarmed,  as  I 
was,  by  recent  proposals  that  farm  com- 
modity and  supply-adjustment  programs  be 
abandoned. 

Senator  Allen,  as  I  have  travelled  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  land  time  and 
again  in  recent,  years.  I  have  become  increas- 
ingly alarmed  also  by  the  laggUig  growth 
rates  In  rural  areas  and  the  corresponding 
concentration  of  population  in  the  cities 
which  has  caused  significant  and  deleterious 
effects  on  the  various  aspects  of  American 
.society. 

Many  rural  areas  which  were  heavily  de- 
pendent on  farming  have  experienced  large 
declines  in  total  population  and  purchasing 
power  as  well  as  political  influence.  Here  in 
our  own  State  of  Alabama  we  have,  just  In 
the  two  decades  since  1952,  lost  more  than 
one-half  million  of  our  rural  citizens  to 
other  states.  This  mass  migration  described 
in  a  study  by  the  University  of  Alabama  as 
the  FLIGHT  FROM  THE  SOIL  has  already 
restated  in  the  loss  of  two  seats  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  from  Alabama.  So 
severe  is  the  impact  of  otir  loss  that  If  you 
began  with  the  1950  Census  figures  and  added 
all  births  and  subtracted  all  deaths  within 
our  States  since  that  date,  the  calculation 
would  result  in  a  figure  equivalent  to  the 
present  population  of  Alabama  plus  the  pop- 
ulation of  a  city  the  size  of  Atlanta.  Think 
of  the  social,  economic  and  political  loss  to 
our  State  because  of  this  drastic  and  unnec- 
essary depopulation  of  our  rural  areas — a  loss 
we  can  never  make  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  qviesiion  before  us  to- 
day is  why  must  U  go  on?  Why  must  our 
Alabama  farms  continue  to  disappear  at  the 
rate  of  5,000  per  year?  Why  must  some  of  our 
finest  and  most  patriotic  and  God-fearing 
ciiizens  be  driven  off  their  land  where  they 
have  known  a  cherished  and  respected  way 
of  life  and  into  the  cities  that  can  only  pro- 
vide ghettoes  and  welfare  roles?  Why  must 
local  business  firms  disappear  from  the  rural 
scene  in  numbers  so  large  as  to  cause  the 
per  capita  cost  of  maintaining  necessary 
local  services  such  as  roads,  schools,  mall  de- 
liveries and  electricity  to  be  raised  to  pro- 
hibitive levels?  Why  must  those  left  on  the 
land  suffer  the  personal  hardships  of  being 
.stranded  in  rural  areas  where  there  Is  little 
or  no  demand  for  their  services  and  where 
depopulation  has  caused  local  governmeni.s 
to  be  hard  pressed  to  raise  funds  necessary 
for  continued  functioning,  much  less  pro- 
vide quality  services? 
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Why.  Mr.  Cl\a];^ait,  must  our  federcl 
Government  compound  the  gravity  of  the 
problems  of  our  people  by  condoning  the 
jamming  of  these  souls  into  the  large  metre - 
polltan  centers  only  to  cause  serious  and 
costly  problems  of  traffic  coiigestion,  air  anU 
water  pollution,  increased  criminal  activity, 
worsened  race  relations  and  swollen  welfare 
roles? 

It  has  been  said  that  "land  without  people 
is  a  wilderness  and  people  without  land  n 
a  mob."  Surely  there  is  a  better  way  thaa 
creating  wilderness  out  of  our  fertile  field -i 
and  making  mobs  out  of  our  cherished  chil- 
dren!!! Surely.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  country 
has  something  better  to  oiler  our  citizei  o 
than  more  of  the  same. 

There  is  a  better  way.  Senator  Allen,  mem- 
bers of  this  distinguished  Committee,  to- 
gether, let  us  find  the  better  way,  and  I  will 
help  you  to  find  the  public  acceptance  you 
nee^d  across  this  great  land  of  ours  to  make 
thiiigs  right  in  rural  America  once  again. 

The  better  way  lies  with  the  quality  of 
lairal  life.  People  everywhere  are  Just  like  our 
own  noble  Alabama  farm  folk.  They  would 
rather  live  in  the  fresh  air.  on  their  own  soil, 
enjoying  the  gifts  of  God  and  nature,  pro- 
vided they  could  once  again  e.xpect  the  eco- 
nomic opportunity  to  provide  their  familiei 
with  the  quality  of  life  enjoyed  by  their  fel- 
low citizens  in  the  suburbs. 

Quality  rural  life  begins  with  economic 
opportunity.  A  day's  pay  for  a  day's  work. 
.\utomobiles  and  the  gas  they  burn,  televi- 
sion sets  and  the  electric  power  they  con- 
sume, health  care  with  its  medical  bills,  all 
cost  the  rural  American  Just  as  much  as 
his  city  cousins.  Yet  most  urban  workers 
have  higher  returns  per  hour  of  labor  tliiin 
niost  rural  workers.  And,  almost  all  urban 
workers  en.loy  greater  purchasing  power  per 
hour  of  labor  than  do  their  brothers  who 
diligently  till  the  soil  to  produce  the  fo(>d 
i«nd  fiber  so  vital  to  the  well-being,  let  alone 
the  safety  and  security  of  this  great  coun- 
try. Now  don't  mi.'-undersiand  me.  I  am  hap- 
py to  see  the  urban  workers  receive  good  pay. 
But  quality  rural  life,  equal  quality,  is  jiec- 
essary  to  save  our  country  from  the  wilder- 
ness of  rural  depopulation  and  the  mobs  of 
urban  overpopulation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  rural  population  has 
decliiied  so  markedly  in  recent  years,  the 
actual  farm  population  has  declined  even 
more  critically.  During  the  decade  from  1960 
to  1970,  when  urban  population  swelled  by 
more  than  19  percent,  rural  population  fell 
off  4  percent,  actual  farm  population  dropped 
a  whopping  38  percent.  Here  in  Alabama, 
studies  by  your  own  staff  economifcis  reveal 
that  this  State's  total  farms  have  dropped 
to  an  alltime  historic  low  of  only  76.000 
working  farms  in  1973.  This  compares  to 
approximately  one-quarter  of  a  million  .Ala- 
bama farms  scarcely  more  than  30  years 
ago — an  average  loss  of  5.000  farms  per  year 
for  over  three  decades. 

Certainly  it  doesn't  lake  any  educaied 
economist  to  look  at  these  figures  and  de- 
termine why  our  housewf\'es  should  indeed 
be  concerned  over  the  price  of  meat  aid 
groceries. 

But.  if  they  would  look  ahead  Just  a  few 
years  fitrther  with  the  continuing  trend,  they 
could  find  something  much  more  serious 
than  even  high  prices  with  which  to  concern 
themselves — the  prospect  of  no  meat,  not 
enough  groceries  at  any  price.  Tlie  prospect 
of  nobody,  left  on  the  farms  to  produce  tho 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  which  this  coun- 
try and  Its  people  have  come  to  take  fur 
granted. 

Gentlemen  of  tHls  Committee.  I  implore 
you.  your  colleagues  In  the  Senate,  yes  even 
the  President,  I  say  to  all — you  must  not,  you 
cannot  let  tliLs  happen. 

You  gentlemen  set  the  public  policies 
which  otir  farmers  must  live  and  die  with: 
vour   actions    will    determine    whether   tin* 
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country  will  be  guided  in  the  future  by  leg- 
islation and  the  resulting  farm  programs 
enacted  in  the  total  national  interest  so  as 
to  enable  this  Nation  and  its  people  to  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  Lord's  blessing  of  the 
highest  living  standard  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

Across  the  board  inflation  unbridled  by 
sensible  public  policies,  an  unexpected  world 
demand  for  wheat,  feed  grains  and  meat, 
coupled  with  a>  long-time  public  policy  of 
Imposed  deferred-maintenance  on  our  farm 
caused  by  low  farm  prices  has  brought  us 
for  the  first  time  in  this  generation  to  the 
brink  of  food  shortages. 

Food  prices  resulting  from  these  factors 
have  gone  up,  week  by  week,  and  every  fam- 
ily— city  and  farm — feels  the  impact  on  the 
pocketbook.  And  even  though  everything  else 
has  gone  up  too,  a  clamor  has  arisen,  making 
out  the  farmer  as  the  villain,  solely  respon- 
sible for  rising  food  costs. 

As   responsible    public    servants,    we    here  . 
today  cannot  Indulge  ourselves  in  the  luxury 
available  to  those  less  responsible  of  wan- 
tonly blaming  any  particular  segment  of  our 
economy  excluding  all  others. 

Rather,  together  we  must  seek,  we  must 
find  a  remedy. 

Thoughtful  farmers  and  those  of  us  who 
are  truly  concerned  with  public  agricultural 
policies  that  are  in  the  total  national  inter- 


that  cotton  production  consumes  only  one- 
tenth  as  much  commercial  energy  as  does 
synthetic  fiber  production. 

With  both  an  increased  per  capita  fiber 
demand  and  a  serious  potential  energy  short- 
age, it  would  be  less  than  prudent  for  our 
government  to  continue  to  curtail  cotton 
production  so  drastically. 

As  an  indication  of  the  drastic  impact  of 
the  present  cotton  acreage  control  and  price 
support  program,  I  cite  you  the  figures  of 
your  own  Committee  study  indicating  that 
the  cost  of  production  of  cotton  In  Alabama 
amounts  to  31.6  cents  per  pound  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  where  two-thirds 
of  the  production  takes  place  and  exceeds 
46.5  cents  per  pound  in  Southern  Coastal 
Plains.  Yet  the  average  price  of  cotton  re- 
ceived by  farmers  in  the  marketplace  was 
only  (23.6  cents  per  pound  in  1968;  21.0 
cents  per  pound  in  1969;  21.9  cents  per  pound 
in  1970;  28.1  cents  per  pound  in  1971  and 
only)    26.5  cents  per  pound  in   1972. 

Withoxit  the  price  support  payments  pro- 
vided by  the  current  federal  programs,  our 
farmers  would  have  lost  from  5  cents  to 
15  cents  per  pound  on  every  pound  of  cotton 
they  produced  since  1968. 

No  wonder  then  that  Alabama's  farm 
acreage  devoted  to  cotton  has  declined  from 
nearly  two  million  acres  in  1949  to  scarcely 
half  a  million  acr^  for  1973;   a  75^c  reduc- 


est  for  the  long  run  must  think  of  terms  of  _^lon  in  land  resowrces  devoted  to  cotton  in 
assuring  this  Nation  a  continued  abundance      less  than  25  years. 


of  food  and  fiber  so  as  to  prevent  the  grave 
national  risk  of  potential  shortages  we  are 
now  facing. 

But,  to  accomplish  this,  public  policy  so 
parsimonious  and  niggardly  as  to  force  our 
farmers  into  continuous  posture  of  deferred- 
maintenance  must  be  supplanted  with 
sound  long-range  legislation  that  Is  keyed 
to  demand,  assures  stable  production  and 
provides  adequate  Income  for  the  farmer  who 
is  prudent  with  his  investment,  energetic 
with  his  labors  and  productive  with  his  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  don't  have  enough  farm- 
ers left  to  lose  any  more  as  we  did  during 
that  horrible  flight  from  the  soil  of  the  1950's 
and  still  have  enough  farmers  equipped  to 
supply  this  Nation  with  adequate  food  and 
fiber. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  a  serious  problem  con- 
fronting our  peanut  farmer  in  Southeast  Ala- 
bama and  Georgia  known  as  the  A-FIavus 
Mold.  This  could  have  a  serious  effect  on 
our  18,000  families  producing  peanuts  in 
Southeast  Alabama.  In  Alabama  we  have 
approximately  200.000  acres  planted  to  pea- 
nuts and  the  yield  is  approximately  200.000 
tons  yearly.  Last  year  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  total  tonnage  was  affected  by 
this  disease.  This  could  be  a  loss  in  income 
from  between  $3  to  $10  million  depending 
upon  the  severity  of  such  disease.  The  an- 
nual income  from  peanuts  in  1972  was  be- 
tween $50  and  $60  million.  This  year,  in  1973, 
a  penalty  has  been  imposed  on  those  farmers 
in  which,  through  the  sampling  process,  it  is 
found  that  the  peanuts  are  diseased  at  the 
expense  of  $65  per  ton. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  we  do  something 
and  something  immediately  to  protect  so 
many  people  from  so  much  hurt.  Research 
'in  our  laboratories  is  seeking  a  control  of 
the  A-Flavus  Mold,  but  as  of  today  they  have 
not  come  up  with  any  solution. 

This  problem  could  spread  to  sll  the  pea- 
nut producing  states  that  we  have  and  would 
be  a  very  serious  problem  to  the  economics 
of  the  peanut  producers.  I  know  that  this 
Committee  is  studying  this  problem  with  con- 
cerned interest  and  hopefully  will  come  up 
with  a  solution. 

Just  recently,  scientists  concerned  with  the 
energy  crisis  have  calculated  that  because  the 
chief  source  of  energy  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton  comes  from  the  radiant  sun, 
the  nourishing  earth  and  the  refreshing  rains 


Public  policies  which  would  worsen  farm 
conditions  like  those  experienced  by  our 
Alabama  cotton  farmers  cannot  be  expected 
to  assure  this  country  the  abundance  of  food 
and  fiber  so  vital  to  our  safety  and  security. 

Gentlemen,  as  always  our  patriotic  farmers 
will  serve  this  country  well  If  we  will  but  give 
them  the  economic  opportunity  of  fair 
prices — prices  that  will  assure  them  a  re- 
turn on  their  labor,  cap^ltal  and  manage- 
ment at  least  equivalent  to  their  fellow 
workers,  professional  people  and  business- 
men in  the  cities. 

It  is  certainly  in  the  total  national  Interest 
to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  public  policy 
to  preserve  our  independent  farms  and  farm- 
ers. Our  country's  "free  ■  market"  was  long 
ago  modified  and  circumvented  in  various 
ways  by  corporate  structures  for  big  busi- 
ness conglomerates,  by  tariffs  and  import  re- 
strictions, by  laws  for  "fair  trade  pricing  and 
fair  competition"  by  exclusive  franchises  and 
an  assured  return  on  investment  for  the 
utilities,  and  by  restriction  of  entry  into 
certain  trades  and  professions.  And.  these 
things  are  all  here  to  stay.  The  independ- 
ent farmer  stands  almost  alone  as  the  sur- 
viving example  of  free  enterprise  competi- 
tion in  the  United  States  economy. 

For  all  these  and  many  more  reasons,  if 
this  Nation  is  to  continue  to  be  the  best  fed 
and  best  clothed,  and  if  our  people  are  to 
continue  to  spend  less  of  their  total  take- 
home  pay  for  food  and  fiber  than  any  na- 
tion in  the  world,  ever  in  history;  then  cer- 
tainly the  power  of  public  policy  must  be 
used  to  sustain  the  independent  farmer  in 
our  economy  which  is  otherwise  so  strongly 
organized — an  economy  in  which  almost  all 
other  production  is  planned,  where  most 
marketings  are  regulated,  where  most  prices 
are  administered  where  most  other  prof- 
its are  by  flat  added  on  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

It  is  in  the  total  national  interest  to  assise 
the  citizens  of  this  country  an  abundant 
supply  of  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices 
by  enacting  government  programs  and  pol- 
icies such  as  may  be  essential  to  protect  in- 
dependent farmers  against  the  hazards  of 
the  marketplace  where  almost  everyone  else 
except  the  agricultural  producer  is  protected. 

Certainly,  no  one  can  successfully  dispute 
that  it  is  in  the  total  national  interest  to 
maintain  an  agricultural  plant  capable  of 
producing  the  food  and  fiber  needs  of  this 


country  plus  adequate  reserves  to  sustain  us 
through  any  emergency.  To  accomplish  this, 
our  government  must  provide  its  rural  citi- 
zens with  programs  and  policies  which  they 
can  understand  and  which  will  guarantee 
them  the  opportunity  for  a  QUALITY  OF 
LIFE  not  less  than  that  enjoyed  by  our  sub- 
urban citizens. 

In  summary,  this  Is  the  course  of  action 
which  I  recommend  to  you.  the  members  of 
this  Committee,  tlje  elected  representatives 
of  the  people. 

Provide  farmers  and  rural  Americans  the 
opportunity  for  a  QUALITY  OP  LIFE  equal 
to  their  city  cousins  and  they  will  continue 
to  provide  this  country  with  the  best  food 
at  the  cheapest  real  cost  of  any  country  in 
the  world  at  any  time  in  history.  If  you  do 
this,  you  will  stop  the  depopulation  of  rural 
America.  You  will  halt  the  overcrowding  of 
our  cities  with  all  the  attendant  evils.  You 
will  be  making  an  investment  for  posterity 
rather  than  incurring  an  expense  for  the 
taxpayer. 

Agriculture  has  no  better  friends  than  the 
members  of  this  Committee;  the  farmers  of 
America  have  no  greater  champion  than  Ala- 
bama's own  Senator  James  B.  Allen;  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  have  no  stronger  de- 
fenders of  their  liberty  than  the  farmers  of 
this  Nation  who,  if  allowed  to  do  so  by  pru- 
dent public  policy,  will  continue  to  produce 
the  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  so  essen- 
tial to  our  national  welfare  and  at  prices  we 
all  can  afford. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to 
share  these  views  with  you,  and  I  offer  you 
my  full  support  as  you  go  about  your  task  of 
effecting  long-range  public  policies  neces- 
sary to  the  very  survival  of  our  way  of  life 
itself. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  list  of  those  who 
personally  testified  at  the  Alabama 
hearing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows : 

M.  D.  (Pete)  Gilmer,  Commissioner,  Ala- 
bama Department  of  Agriculture  and  Indus- 
tries 

J.  D.  (Jimmy)  Hays,  President,  Alabama 
Farm  Bureau  Federation 

Amzi  Rankin,  Dairy  farmer,  Faunsdale, 
Alabama 

Clinton  Berry,  Beekeeper,  Montgomery, 
Alabama 

G.  O.  Long,  farmer,  Smiths,  Alabama 

Ralph  Martin,  farmer,  Catherine,  Alabama 

Albert  McDonald,  farmer,  Huntsville, 
Alabama 

Wheeler  Foshee,  farmer.  Red  Level,  Ala- 
bama 

Wilbur  Nolen,  Soil  Conservation  Director, 
Montgomery,  Alabama 

George  Tibbetts,  cattleman,  Theodore, 
Alabama 

Dennis  Bragg,  farmer,  Toney,  Alabama 

Maston  Mlms,  farmer  and  state  legislator, 
Uriah,  Alabama 

O.  H.  (Dick)  Bowen,  Cooperative  Manager, 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

George  N.  Robinson,  Cotton  Warehouse- 
man, Huntsville,  Alabama 

George  C.  Wallace,  Governor,  State  of 
Alabama 

David  Osment,  Poultryman,  Cullman, 
Alabama 

E.  H.  (Ham)  Wilson.  Vice  President,  Ala- 
bama Cattleman's  Association 

W.  M.  (Bill)  Brown,  cattleman,  Atmore, 
Alabama 

T.  O.  Owen,  farmer,  Brewton,  Alabama 

Ben  Reynolds,  Jr.,  farmer,  Chlldersburg, 
Alabama 

Dr.  Fred  Robertson,  Vice  President  for  Ex- 
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tension  Service,  Auburn  University.  Auburn, 
Alabama 
Ed  Mauldin,  farmer.  Town  Creek,  Alabama 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  American 
agriculture  is  the  marvel  of  the  civilized 
world.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  less 
than  5  million  U.S.  farm  producers  have 
fed  and  clothed  more  than  200  million 
Americans  and  fed  and  clothed  them  bet- 
ter than  any  people  have  been  fed  and 
clothed  in  all  the  history  of  the  world. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  most  of  u.s 
today  are  feeling  the  effects  of  the  high 
cost  of  living.  A  great  deal  of  attention 
is  being  paid  right  now  to  food  prices, 
and  properly  so,  in  my  opinion.  We  can 
consider  food  prices  a  ciude  index  of  the 
effectiveness  of  economic  stabilization. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  consider 
food  prices  as  an  index  of  fann  income. 

Yet,  many  segments  of  the  national 
news  media  and  so-called  consumer  ad- 
vocates are  pointing  their  fingers  at 
American  farmers  and  livestock  produc- 
ers charging  them  as  being  the  villains 
of  the  rise  in  retail  food  prices.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth  as  I  be- 
lieve debate  on  S.  1888  will  reveal.  What 
the  national  news  media  should  be  ex- 
tending to  the  American  farmer  is  a  deep 
appreciation  for  his  role  in  providing  the 
food  and  fiber  to  feed  and  clothe  the 
people  of  America  and  much  of  a  hungry 
world  as  well. 

When  we  closely  investigate  the  stories 
and  shrill  cries  of  those  who  seek  to 
place  the  blame  for  food  costs  on  the 
shoulders  of  American  farmers,  we  find 
that  they  have  greatly  distorted  the  pic- 
ture by  the  omission  of  some  relevant 
facts.  When  we  put  things  in  proper  per- 
spective, food  prices  come  out  all  right. 

Yes,  food  prices  have  gone  up.  But  the 
average  American's  paycheck  has  gone 
up  faster.  In  1947,  Americans  spent  25 
percent  of  their  paycheck  for  food.  By 
1950,  this  had  dropped  to  22  percent,  by 
1959  to  20  percent.  And  today  food  ex- 
pen-ses  take  about  16  percent  of  the  U.S. 
wage  earner's  paycheck.  That  is  an 
amazing  record  when  you  consider  that 
many  people  of  the  world  spend  over 
half  their  income  for  food. 

The  issue  of  food  prices  in  relation  to 
the  income  of  Americans  is  the  sub.iect 
of  an  editorial  in  this  month's  issue  of 
The  Progressive  Farmer,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  publications  iii  the  United 
States.  I  commend  the  editorial  to  the 
Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Uecord, 
as  follows : 

Nowhere  Else  Is  Food  So  Reasonable 

The  other  day  a  plumber  came  to  oui-  iiouse 
to  fix  a  leaky  pipe.  He  worked  an  hour  and. 
on  leaving,  presented  a  bill  for  $26,  which 
included  $12.50  for  himself.  $6.50  for  his 
helper  (who  wasn't  needed),  and  $7  for 
parts. 

As  he  left,  we  wondered  how  much  beef 
would  have  to  sell  for  if  farm  labor  cost 
*U.50  an  hour.  Few  would  argue  that  pliimb- 
iiih'  requires  any  more  intt-Iligence.  skill,  and 
milnliig  than  farnilnj;.  Yet  these  ar«  the  peo- 
ple- -the  poopie  Te-sponsibic  for  the  scnices 
iif  daily  life — who  are  walling  so  loudly  about 
the  cost  of  food  and  whose  v.ives  are  piirticl- 
paling  in  the  beef  boycott. 


Between  1961  and  1973.  food  prices  in- 
creased about  30'; .  Meanwhile,  the  cost  of 
home  maintenance  and  repairs  increased 
73',;;  auto  repairs  and  maintenance  45'..; 
physicians'  fees  54 '< ;  public  traasportatiou 
63 'i;  and  hospital  room  charges  163'; . 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  has  contributed 
to  higher  food  prices  over  the  years,  it  is  the 
marked  increase  in  labor  costs  all  up  and 
down  the  line  from  farm  to  consumer. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  Oliio  Farm  Bureau: 
"The  very  people  who  have  had  tremendous 
increases  in  wages  over  the  past  20  years  are 
now  trying  to  ruin  the  food  increases  of  the 
past  few  months." 

Of  every  $4  spent  for  food  at  the  retail 
level,  about  93  is  added  after  the  product 
leaves  the  farm.  So  if  consumers  Join  cam- 
paigns (lettuce  and  grape  boycotts)  de.slgned 
to  add  to  the  cost  of  food  production  and 
unions  keep  demanding  huge  wage  increases, 
they  should  be  willing  to  pay  for  the.se  labor- 
induced  costs  in  the  marketplace. 

Both  boycotts  of  beef  and  price  ceilings 
on  red  meats  are  unfair  and  discriminatory. 
Farmers  and  feedlots  are  at  the  end  of  the 
line,  and  are  certain  to  be  victimized  by  any 
price  rollback.  However,  one  good  thing  about 
the  boycott  is  that  it  Is  not  likely  to  last  long. 
Those  who  can  afford  beef  will  soon  have  it 
back  on  their  tables.  Moreover,  neither  ceil- 
ings nor  boycotts  will  solve  the  problem.  As 
H.  Emmet  Reynolds,  president  of  Georgia 
Farm  Bureati.  concludes:  "Farmers  are  in  the 
process  of  increasing  red  meat,  but  if  the  door 
to  opportunity  Is  shut  in  their  faces  they 
will  have  no  alternative  but  to  reduce  pro- 
duction." 

Food  prices  have  indeed  taken  a  big  Jump 
in  recent  months.  Btit  even  so.  wage  in- 
creases over  the  years  have  far  outstripped 
the  boost  in  food  costs.  Despite  the  in- 
creased variety  and  "maid  service"  added  to 
foods  in  recent  years,  an  hotir  of  factory  la- 
bor buys  more  food  than  ever  before. 

Compare  what  an  average  indttstrlal  work- 
er's hour  of  labor  would  buy  in  1972  with 
what  It  bought  in  1947-49; 


1947  49  1972 

(houily  (houd/ 

WAEefl.30)        w^ee$3.25) 


B lead  (loaves) 9.6 

Wilk  (diiatts) 6.5 

Cggs  (iluzen) 1.8 

Pork  cuts  (pounds) 2.2 

Choice  beef  (pounds) 1.9 

Tomatoes  (cans) 6.2 


9.3 

n.o 

7.2 

3.5 

2.7 

10.5 


Nc  Where  else  In  the  world  Is  food  produced 
more  skillfully  and  reasonably  than  in  the 
United  States.  When  it  comes  to  beef  prices, 
we  can  thank  our  lucky  stars  that  we  live 
iit  the  United  States.  In  mid-March.  USDA 
reported  sirloin  costing  $1.59  in  Washington 
compared  with  $2.45  in  Brussels,  with  T-bone 
!!i3.57  per  pound  in  "okyo. 

Why  are  we  telling  you  all  this?  "'ou  al- 
ready know  it.  But  apparently  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple don't.  Our  hope  is  that  you  will  drive 
home  these  points  to  all  people.  Let's  re- 
peat them  over  and  over  again  until  our 
city  friends  understand  the  importaiice  of 
agriculture  and  how  fortunate  tl.ey  are  to 
live  In  a  country  where  aprlculture  Is  so' 
strong  and  progressive.  For  truly,  nowhere  in 
the  world  except  in  the  United  States  do  so 
few  farmers  produce  so  much  quality  food 
and  fiber  to  feed  and  clothe  so  many  people  at 
.such  reasonable  prices. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Thus,  Mr.  President,  we 
see  that  food  prices  have  actually  risen 
at  a  much  slower  rate  than  other  goods. 
Yet,  food  is  bourht  almost  daily  by  all 
families,  and  food  purchases  have  to  be 
made.  They  cannot  be  delaycc"  to  await 
more  favorable  pi  ices  as  tlie  pure  lia.se  of 


other  consumer  goods  can  be.  Conse- 
quently, food  prices  are  quickly  noticed. 
No  price  mark-up  escapes  the  eye  of  the 
housewife. 

But  trying  to  tell  someone  who  remem- 
bers 60  cents  a  pound  beef  that  food  is 
still  a  bargain  is  a  frustrating,  if  not 
impossible  task.  Facts  and  figures  hav.? 
little  effect  on  the  housewife  who  watches 
her  grocei-j'  bill  climb. 

Reminding  nou.sewives  that  suntan 
lotion,  nonprescription  drugs,  tobacco, 
pet  food,  hardware  items,  household  sup- 
plies and  countless  other  #ems  avail- 
able at  the  supermarket  and  classified 
by  them  as  part  of  their  "food  "  bill,  has 
no  appreciable  effect  either  despite  the 
fact  that  they  make  up  one-third  of  the 
grocerj'  list. 

As  we  know,  the  products  of  the  farm 
are  the  essentials  of  life.  From  the  farm 
come  the  focxl  for  our  sustenance,  fiber 
for  our  clothing,  leather  for  our  shoes, 
and  other  necessities  of  living. 

Tlie  people  of  this  great  Nation  of  ours 
have,  in  the  past,  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  the  farmer  to  the  strength 
and  health  and  security  of  our  Nation. 
We  know,  too,  that  the  farmer  is  subject 
to  greater  hazards  than  most  other  seg- 
ments of  our  economy.  Not  only  is  the 
farmer  subject  to  ordinaiT  economic 
risks  and  the  uncertainties  of  the  mar- 
ketplace, but  he  is  often  beset  by  natural 
calamities  such  as  drouth,  hailstorms, 
insect  pests,  crop  blight,  and  floods  such 
as  a  great  pai-t  of  our  Farm  Belt  has 
experienced  in  recent  weeks.  The  farmer 
cannot  stop  production  by  thi-owing  a 
switch.  In  large  measure,  he  must  follow 
the  pattern  dictated  by  nature,  planting 
in  the  spring  and  haiA-esting  months 
later  in  the  fall. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  the  citizens 
of  this  country,  acting  through  their 
Government  have  taken  steps  to  stabilize 
tlie  agricultural  economy,  a.ssure  the 
farmer  of  a  fair  share  of  the  national 
income,  and  enable  him  and  his  family 
to  know  the  benefits  and  comforts  of 
modern  living.  Time  and  again,  the 
Congress  has  enacted  programs  to  lielp 
achieve  these  objectives. 

The  purpose  of  our  farm  programs  has 
not  been  to  treat  the  farmer  differently, 
but  to  help  put  him  into  a  position  from 
which  he  can  bargain  as  effectively  as 
the  other  more  favorably  placed  seg- 
ments of  our  economy.  This  is  necessai-j- 
because  agriculture  is  composed  of  many 
thousands  of  individual  producing  tmits. 
To  date,  our  farmers  have  no  effective 
way  of  joining  together  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  have  a  say  on  price  or  demand. 

Although  the  legislation  now  before  us 
does  not  contain  all  of  the  provisions 
which  I  feel  are  needed  to  round  out  our 
farm  program,  it  is  a  good  bill  and  basi- 
cally a  sound  bill.  It  is  a  bill  which  will 
continue  many  of  the  tried  and  proxen 
programs  of  American  agriculture,  pro- 
grams which  will  permit  American  con- 
sumers to  enjoy  the  best  food  buys  in 
tlie  world. 

For  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton.  S. 
1888  adopts  a  new  "package  "  of  programs 
built  around  the  suigle  concept  of  target 
prices. 

The  target  prices  for  the  first  year  are 
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$2.28  per  bushel  for  wheat,  $1.53  per 
bushel  for  com,  and  43  cents  per  pound 
for  cotton.  For  subsequent  years,  these 
target  prices  will  be  adjusted  each  year 
in  relation  to  a  "cost  of  production"  in- 
dex, which  would  reflect  changes  in  in- 
terest rates,  taxes,  wage  rates  and  pro- 
duction items. 

Prices  to  the  farmer  for  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  cotton  will  be  underwritten 
at  the  target  levels  for  full  projected  U.S. 
,needs — for  both  domestic  consumption 
and  export.  If  the  average  market  price 
during  the  first  5  months  of  the  market- 
ing season  is  below  the  target  price,  a 
production  incentive  payment  will  be 
made  to  the  farmer  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  target  price  and  the 
average  market  price  actually  received  by 
farmers.  These  payments,  if  any,  will  be 
direct  payments;  the  bill  makes  no 
change  in  the  loan  levels  of  $1  per  bushel 
for  com,  $1.25  per  bushel  for  wheat,  and 
19.5  cents  per  poimd  for  cotton. 

Mr.  President,  this  direct  payment- 
target  price  aspect  of  the  bill  is  inten- 
tionally designed  to  protect  the  farmer 
from  disastrously  low  prices  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  protect  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers and  taxpayers: 

It  protects  the  farmer  from  ruinously 
low  prices  because  farmers  are  guaran- 
teed the  target  levels  of  prices  for  that 
portion  of  their  production  that  is  re- 
quired to  meet  national  needs; 

It  protects  consimiers  because  the  di- 
rect payment  approach  allows  the  prices 
of  cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  grains  to  reach 
their  natural  levels  in  the  market  place. 
Indeed,  the  bill  is  designed  to  encourage 
lower  prices  to  consumers,  because  the 
target  price  guarantees  are  an  incentive 
to  farmers  to  produce  abundantly  to  meet 
the  full  demand  for  food  and  fiber; 

It  protects  the  interest  of  broiler,  live- 
stock, and  dairy  farmers  in  reasonably- 
priced  feedstuCfs.  By  encouraging  ample 
production  of  feed  grains,  and  by  re- 
fraining from  any  increase  in  the  loan 
rates,  the  broiler,  livestock  and  dairy 
farmers  should  be  assured  of  feed  at 
lower  prices.  ^ 

This  is  of  particular  concern  to  my 
State  of  Alabama,  which  is  the  third- 
highest  broiler  producing  state  in  the 
nation. 

The  bill's  impact  on  feedstuffs  also  will 
be  a  strong  aid  to  consumers,  since  lower 
feed  costs  to  livestock  growers  should  be 
passed  along  to  consumers  in  the  form 
of  lower  meat  and  poultry  prices. 

Furthermore,  because  S.  1888  would 
allow  prices  of  feed  grains,  wheat  and 
cotton  to  reflect  natural  market  condi- 
li5ns,  it  would  not  hamper  the  export  of 
United  States  farm  products.  Under  this 
bill,  the  United  States  would  not  price 
itself  out  of  competition  in  world  mar- 
kets, and  large  export  subsidies  would  not 
be  required  to  market  our  produce 
abroad. 

And.  S.  1888  would  accomplish  these 
objectives  without  placing  an  excessive 
burden  upon  the  taxpayer.  It  is  difficult 
to  predict  exact  costs  because  the  amount 
of  ^payments  will  depend  upon  actual 
market  prices.  But  assuming  a  1.657  bll-  ' 
lion  bushel  wheat  crop  with  95  percent 


program  participation  by  farmers;  a 
5.805  billion  bushel  corn  crop  with  85 
percent  participation;  and  5.145  billion 
pound  cotton  crop  with  98  percent  par- 
ticipation, the  cost  of  the  program  based 
upon  market  prices  during  the  recent  5- 
month  period,  December  1972  to  April 

1973.  would  be: 

\In  millions] 

Wheat  $125.9 

Com 690.2 

Cotton  -, 931.2 

Total 1,747.3 

Grain  sorghum  could  push  the  total 
cost  for  feed  grains  up  another  $115  mil- 
lion— about  one-sixth  of  corn.  This  would 
mean  a  total  cost  for  wheat,  feed  grains, 
cotton  below  $1.9  billion,  or  about  one- 
half  of  the  1972  program  costs.  Payments 
to  farmers  under  the  1972  feed  grain, 
wheat,  cotton  programs  totaled  some  $3.7 
billion. 

Program  costs  could  be  lower.  Indeed, 
if  current  market  prices  prevailed  in 

1974,  for  example,  the  total  cost  of  the 
feed  grain,  wheat,  cotton  package  would 
be  minimal.  There  would  be  virtually  no 
cost. 

Of  course,  the  program  could  and 
probably  would  cost  more  in  some  years, 
but  to  the  extent  that  it  did  it  would 
mean  lower  prices  to  consumers  at  the 
same  time. 

S.  1888  includes  authority  for  cropland 
to  be  set  aside  as  required  from  year  to 
year,  and  there  is  standby  authority  for 
the  Seciei,ary  of  Agriculture  to  apply 
commodity-by-commodity  production 
controls  if  necessary  to  prevent  market 
glut. 

I  am  pleased  that  your  Agricultural 
Committee  rejected  the  administi-ation's 
proposal  for  a  general  cropland  retire- 
ment program,  which  approved  to  be  dis- 
astrous for  farmers  and  taxpayers  when 
attempted  during  the  1950's.  One  experi- 
ment with  Bensonism  was  enough  for  our 
farmers  and  for  our  Nation. 

Title  II  of  S.  1888,  the  dairy  section,  is 
very  important  to  my  State  of  Alabama 
and  to  the  Nation.  The  bill  contains  sev- 
eral technical  amendments  to  class  I  and 
seasonal  base  plan  authority,  which  will 
enable  cooperatives  to  market  milk  in  an 
orderly  fashion.  It  is  essential  that  the 
cooperatives  have  authority  to  manage 
bases  and  production,  so  that  they  can 
direct  fluid  milk  to  the  marketing  areas 
where  it  is  needed  to  meet  consumer 
demand.  And  this  affords  to  dairy 
farmers  in  Alabama  and  elsewhere  a 
measure  of  badly-needed  price  and  in- 
come stability  and  protection. 

Title  n  also  provides  for  milk  price 
support  at  not  less  than  80  percent  of 
parity  for  the  current  marketing  year, 
and  restricts  dairy  imports  to  2  percent 
of  domestic  consumption.  In  view  of  es- 
calating production  costs  faced  by  our 
dairy  farmers,  these  are  badly-needed 
measures  to  maintain  a  healthy  and  via- 
ble economic  climate  in  dairying. 

The  section  of  this  bill  on  cotton  In- 
sect eradication  is  particularly  important 
to  my  State  of  Alabama.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes and  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  carry  out  programs  to 


destroy  and  eliminate  cotton  boll  weevils, 
pink  boll  worms  and  other  major  cot- 
ton insects  in  infested  areas.  Cotton  pro- 
ducers would  share  with  the  Federal 
Government  the  cost  of  the  eradication 
program. 

Such  program  is  vital  to  the  cotton 
producers  of  Alabama,  because  tens  of 
dollars  are  added  to  his  production  costs 
of  each  bale  of  cotton  to  control  cot- 
ton insects.  Our  farmers  will  be  able  to 
produce  cotton  much  more  efficiently  if 
the  boll  weevil  and  boll  worm  are  eradi- 
cated. And  the  environment  will  be  bet- 
ter protected  in  the  process,  since  volume 
application  of  chemical  insecticides 
would  no  longer  be  necessary  each  year. 

A  similar  eradication  program  has  been 
accomplished  for  the  screw  worm  in  live- 
stock, so  the  cotton  insect  eradication 
program  proposed  in  S.  1888  is  feasible. 

1  hope  that  we  can  enact  and  fully  fund 
this  program,  so  that  the  eradication 
effort  can  get  underway  without  delay. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  currently  in  an 
unsettled  period,  when  it  is  difficult  to 
predict  whether  the  next  few  years  will 
carry  with  them  shortages  of  food  and 
fiber,  or  a  retum  to  market  glut  and 
ruinously  low  farm  prices  and  income. 
S.  1888  is  intentionally  designed  to  help 
us  to  cope  with  either  of  these  eventuali- 
ties. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  will  pass 
this  measure,  so  that  the  carefully  de- 
signed and  balanced  package  that  S. 
1888  represents  can  serve  farmers,  con- 
sumers, and  the  Nation  in  the  years 
ahead. 

A  healthy  agricultural  sector  is  vital 
to  rural  revitalization  in  the  United 
States.  Farming  is  the  No.  1  employment 
activity  in  rural  America,  and  the  family 
firm  pattern  of  agriculture  is  the  nucleus 
around  which  rural  development  and 
geographical  balance  of  population  must 
be  built  and  achieved.  We  cannot  stop 
the  migration  of  people  into  urban 
areas— and  the  aggravation  of  urban 
problems  that  greater  congestion  of 
population  causes — unless  we  strengthen 
farming  and  agriculture  in  the  country- 
side. 

Mr.  President,  today  the  demand  for 
food  and  fiber  is  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore. People  are  eating  more,  and  more 
people  are  eating.  There  are  about  70 
more  people  sitting  around  the  Amer- 
ican family  table  now  than  when  I  start- 
ed this  speech.  This  time  tomorrow  there 
will  be  6,500  more.  That  adds  up  to  over 

2  million  a  year.  And  the  world  popula- 
tion increases  that  much  every  month. 
These  are  mouths  that  must  be  fed  if 
democracy  is  to  continue  to  flourish  at 
home  and  be  strengthened  and  extended 
abroad. 

Shall  we  eat  and  wear  less  in  the  days 
to  come,  or  shall  we  raise  more  products 
as  the  need  for  them  arises?  The  answer 
is  obvious.  This  will  present  an  even 
greater  challenge  to  the  American  farm- 
er who  up  until  now,  has  been  able  to  sus- 
tain us  by  providing  us,  often  at  sacrifice 
to  himself,  with  the  food  and  fiber  neces- 
sary to  life  Itself.  But  the  continued  abil- 
ity of  our  farmer  to  feed  and  clothe  the 
growing  population  of  our  Nation  and 
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much  of  a  hungry  world  is  contingent 
upon  a  sound  and  sensible  agricultural 
policy  wliich  will  maintain  and  improve 
farm  income. 

We  must  never  forget  that  the  strength 
and  prosperity  of  agi'iculture  is  basic  to 
the  strength  and  prosperity  of  our  coun- 
try. In  times  of  crisis  and  war,  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  has  toiled  selflessly  to  pro- 
duce the  goods  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
hour.  The  farmer  has  never  failed  our 
counti-y,  and  now  the  country  must  not 
fail  him.  ^ 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Ag- 
riculture and  Consumer  Protection  Act 
of  1973  provides  a  much  needed  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  Nation's  farm  poli- 
cies. The  problems  we  face  are  by  no 
means  new.  Since  1933,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  attempted  to  stabilize  the 
flow  of  food  to  consumers.  The  intent  of 
these  efforts — whatever  the  words  used 
Ao  justify  them^traditionally  was  based 
on  the  fact  that  large  and  important 
parts  of  the  farm  economy  are  inher- 
ently unstable.  This  has  been  especially 
true  of  cotton  and  wheat — where  prices 
jump  or  plunge  at  the  slightest  change 
in  demand. 

While  it  is  true  that  we  now  have  more 
large  fai'ms,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that 
a  substantial  element  of  the  agricul- 
tural economy  remains  in  the  hands  of 
relatively  small  business.  These  small 
farms  would  founder  without  reasonable 
price  support. 

Until  recently,  agricultural  price  sup- 
ports have  been  generally  successful,  and 
problems  have  resulted,  not  from  pro- 
gram failure  per  se,  but  from  poor  man- 
agement. This  does  not  mean  that  price  , 
supports  should  continue  unchanged. 

It  is  both  impractical  and  unrealistic 
to  talk  about  "permanent  programs."  All 
programs  require  periodic  review  and 
evaluation.  Future  price  support  pay- 
ments must  be  examined  in  the  context 
of  developing  trends  in  the  world  mar- 
ket. Today,  when  agricultural  prices  are 
skyrocketing.  Is  a  good  tinie  to  look  to 
ward  reducing  governmental  interven- 
tion over  the  agricultural  economy  by 
letting  the  world  free  markets  set  prices. 
Essentially  this  is  what  the  committee 
bill  does.  It  sets  '-target  prices"  for  com- 
modities: 43  cents  per  pound  for  cotton, 
S2.28  per  bushel  for  wheat,  and  $1.53 
per  bushel  for  corn.  While  prices  re- 
main at  or  above  these  target  levels,  no 
payments  are  made.  This  approacli  is 
consonant  with  my  belief  that  payments 
simply  are  not  justifiable  when  prices  are 
high.  The  Consumer  Federation  of 
America,  in  their  statement  of  full  sup- 
port for  the  committee  bill,  pointed  out 
that  the  target  price  strikes  the  neces- 
sary balance  between  the  consumer's 
concern  with  high  food  prices  and  the 
farmer's  need  for  an  adequate  income. 
They  accui-ately  stated  that  the  legisla- 
tion's potential  effect  on  meat  prices  may 
be  the  best  example  of  the  bill's  impor- 
tance to  consumers.  High  feed  prices 
mean  high  meat  prices  and  increased 
production  of  feed  grains  would  be  re- 
flected in  cheaper  prices  at  the  meat 
counter. 


The  committee  bill  recognizes,  how- 
ever, that  when  prices  fall,  flexible  price 
protection  is  a  vital  necessity.  Only  when 
prices,  averaged  over  a  5-month  period, 
fall  below  target  levels,  would  the  Gov- 
ernment stabilize  the  economy  through 
direct  payments.  Again,  because  large 
sections  of  the  agricultural  economy  are 
unstable,  an  immediate  phaseout  or 
abrupt  elimination  of  support  would  re- 
sult in  wide  price  fluctuations.  Ultimate- 
ly, many  of  the  smaller  producers  would 
be  forced  out  of  farming  because  they 
lack  adequate  capital. 

Mr.  President,  there  continues  to  be 
some  misunderstanding  over  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  level  of  the  subsidy 
payment  and,  unfortunately,  the  con- 
sumer prices.  The  administration's 
sleight-of-hand  and  questionable  tactics 
with  the  Soviet  wheat  deal  has  left  many 
people  with  the  impression  that  all 
stabilization  efforts  are  aimed  at  reduc- 
ing production. 

In  no  way  is  tiie  guaranteed  "target 
price"  of  S.  1888  intended  to  reduce  pro- 
duction, thereby  increasing  prices.  The 
cotton  price  guarantee,  for  example,  is 
intended  to  increase  the  supply  of  cot- 
ton at  lower  prices  for  domestic  con- 
sumers. In  addition,  more  cotton  will  be 
available  for  export,  thus  helping  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  If  cotton  and  other 
agricultural  commodities  are  to  be  ex- 
ported in  greater  quantities,  then  produc- 
tion must  be  strohgly  encouraged — and 
this  means  that  the  farmers  need  some 
protection  against  the  economic  uncer- 
tainties of  wide  price  fluctuations. 

Eliot  Janeway  stated  before  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  on  June  1  that 
"American  agriculture  is  arming  Amer- 
ican policy  with  unique  and  unpre- 
cedented strength."  He  elaborated  that 
agriculture  represents  the  same  resource 
to  America  as  oil  to  the  Middle  East  and 
that  we  must  expand  production  for 
marketing  abroad. 

It  is  expected  that  in  1973.  Nearly  4.7 
million  bales  of  cotton  will  be  exported. 
At  $175  per  bale,  this  will  mean  $882 
million  in  exchange.  For  California,  the 
cotton  industry  will  have  over  $350  mil- 
lion in  sales  in  1973,  creating  over  SI 
million  in  new  business  including  equip- 
ment,/retail  sales,  and  purchasing  power. 

I  have  stated  in  the  past  that  I  favor 
a  gradual  phaseout  of  the  support  pro- 
gram. But  I  do  not  think  that  3  years  is 
enough  time  to  establish  independent 
stability  of  the  agricultural  economy.  If 
the  market  remains  as  it  is — and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  it  will — no  payments 
will  be  made  next  year.  It  is  unlikely  that 
there  will  be  payments  the  following  year. 
The  bill  only  provides  a  guarantee  to  the 
farmer  who  is  keeping  his  production 
high  that  if  prices  fall  drastically,  he 
will  stay  in  business.  For  tlie  sake  of 
producer  and  consumer  alike,  this  is  not 
an  unreasonable  compromise. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     176 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  amendment  No.  176.  as  modi- 
fied, and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  NjU'.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  furtlier  read- 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  as  modified,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  page  37.  line  7.  delete  line  7.  through 
line  20  and  insert  the  following: 

(b)  By  amending  subsection  (e)  of  section 
:?  to  read  aS^Uows: 

•"The  term  •household"  shall  mean  a  group 
of  related  individuals  (and  their  foster  chil- 
dren) other  than  migrants  and  other  labor- 
ers, public  assistance  recipients,  and  unem- 
ployed persons  over  thirty  years  of  age  sub- 
ject to  section  5c  who  are  not  residents  of 
an  institution  or  boarding  house  but  are 
living  as  one  economic  imit  whether  or  not 
they  occupy  an  entire  dwelling  unit  and  for 
V  honi  food  is  purchased  in  common. 

•The  term  "household"  shall  also  mean  1 1  > 
a  single  individual  living  alone  who  pur- 
chases and  prepares  food  for  home  consxunp- 
tlon,  or  (2)  an  elderly  person  who  meets  the 
requirements  of  section  10(h)   of  this  Act." 

ic)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  section  3.  the 
following: 

■■(n>  The  term  'program  of  distribution 
of  federally  donated  foods'  means  any  pro- 
gram promulgated  pursuant  to  section  32 
of  Public  Law  74-320.  as  amended,  or  section 
416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  that  involves  the  distribution  of 
federally  donated  foods  to  households. 

"(oi  The  terrn  "paraprofessional'  means 
a  lay  person  who  operates  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  a  professionally  trained 
social  worker." 

(d»  By  amending  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 5  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, shall  establish  uniform  national  stand- 
ards of  eligibility  for  participation  by  house- 
holds in  the  food  stamp  program  and  the 
program  of  distribution  of  federally  donated 
foods,  and  that  shall  apply  wherever  those 
programs  are  in  eifect.  and  no  plan  of  oper- 
ation submitted  by  a  State  agency  shall  be 
approved  unless  the  standards  of  eligibility 
meet  those  established  by  the  Secretary.  The 
standards  established  by  the  Secretary,  at  -x 
minimum,  shall  prescribe  the  amounts  of 
household  income  and  otjier  financial  re- 
sources, includmg  both  liquid  and  nonliquid 
assets,  to  be  used  as  criteria  of  eligibility. 
However,  in  no  event  shall  the  resource  eli- 
gibility criteria,  for  liqiud  and  nonliquid  as- 
sets, established  by  the  Secretary.be  less  than 
$3,000  for  each  individual  sixty  years  of  age 
or  over,  except  that  the  Secretary  shall  esiabr 
lish  a  uniform  limitation  of  So.OOO  for  all 
households  in  political  subdivisions  thutkre 
experiencing  economic  disasters.  ii!chid|iitj 
rates  of  unemployment  substantially  hiMier 
than  the  national  average.  Any  houseliJh^ 
which  includes  a  member  who  has  reached 
his  eighteenth  birthday  and  who  is  claiinert 
as  a  dependent  child  for  Federal  income  i;\x 
purpob.es  by  a  taxpayer  who  is  not  a  member 
of  an  eligible  household,  .-^hall  be  iiieiipilJle 
to  participate  in  any  food  stamp  program 
established  pursuant  to  this  Act  during  the 
tax  period  such  dependency  is  claimed  ;.ud 
for  a  period  of  one  year  after  expiration  of 
such  tax  period.  1'he  Secretary  may  als,i  es- 
tablish temporary  emergency  standards  of 
eligibility,  without  regard  to  income  and 
other  liuancial  restuirces.  tor  household.-,  that 
are  the  victims  of  a  mechanical  dis;i..-ter 
which  disrupts  the  distribution  of  coiipcins. 
and  for  households  that  are  victinis  of  a  dis- 
aster which  dl.srupted  commercial  chani'.els 
of  fond  distribution  when  he  determines  that 
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such  households  are  In  need  of  temporary 
Ipod  assistance,  and  that  commercial  chan- 
r.els  of  food  distribution  have  again  become 
ttvailable  to  meet  the  temporary  food  needs 
cf  such  households:  Provided,  That  the  Scc- 
ri^tary  shall  In  the  cas«  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Ouam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  establish  sp«f- 
ciul  standards  of  eligibility  and  coupon  allct- 
racnt  schedules  which  reflect  the  average  per 
capita  income  and  cost  of  obtaining  a  nu- 
tritionally adequate  diet  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  respective  territories;  except  that  In  no 
Cwent  shall  the  standards  of  eligibility  or 
coupon  allotment  schedules  so  used  exceed 
tliose  in  the  fifty  States.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  households  in 
v.hich  members  are  Included  in  a  federally 
cid^d  public  assistance  program  pursuant  to 
title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall  be 
eligible  to  participate  In  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram or  the  program  of  distribution  of  fed- 
erally donated  foods  if»they  satisfy  the  ap- 
propriate Income  and  resources  eligibility 
criteria." 

<e)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(.T)  of  section  7,  the  following:  "Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  shall  raise  the  face  value 
cf  the  coupon  allotment  to  be  issued  to  a 
household  that  Includes  a  person  who  is  med- 
ically certified  as  requiring  a  special  diet  by 
such  amount  as  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
for  each  such  person  in  order  to  assure  a  nu- 
tritionally adequate  diet." 

(f)  By  amending  subsections  (c)  and  (e) 
of  section  10  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  EUich  household  desiring  to  partic- 
ipate In  the  food  stamp  program  shall  be 
certified  for  eligibility  solely  upon  comple- 
tion of  a  simplified  application  form  seeking 
data  on  sources  of  income,  deductions, 
household  size,  and  composition  coupled  with 
the  presentation  of  reasonably  available 
documentation  verifying  Income,  which  ap- 
plication shall  be  acted  upon  and  eligibility 
certified  or  denied  within  fifteen  days  fol- 
lowing the  date  upon  which  the  request  for 
food  stamp  assistance  is  Initially  made,  ex- 
cept that  any  household  which  is  receiving 
public  assistance  from  any  State  under  a 
program  approved  pursuant  to  title  IV  of  the 
eocial  Security  Act  and  which  makes  appli- 
cation for  the  benefits  of  this  Act  shall  be 
certified  for  eligibility  upon  request. 

"In  the  case  of  any  application  with  re- 
spect to  which  certification  or  denial  is  not 
made  within  fifteen  days  after  the  date  on 
which  such  application  is  filed,  provide  tem- 
porary certification  of  eligibility  to  such 
household  until  a  final  decision  on  the  merits 
of  the  application  can  be  made. 

"The  Income  of  any  household  earned  on  a 
seasonal  basis  shall  be  averaged  on  a  three-, 
six-,  or  twelve-month  basis  as  the  applicant 
may  elect,  and  certification  for  eligibility 
of  such  hou.sehold  shall  be  made  for  a  like 
period  of  time.  Certification  of  a  household 
as  eligible  In  any  political  subdivision  shall. 
In  the  event  of  removal  of  such  household 
to  another  political  subdivision  In  which  the 
food  stamp  program  Is  operating,  remain 
valid  for  participation  in  the  food  stamp 
program  for  a  period  of  sixty  days  from  the 
date  of  such  removal.  No  household's  certi- 
fication shall  lapse  or  be  otherwise  adversely 
affected  except  pursuant  to  a  fair  hearing 
held  in  accordance  with  subsection  (e)  of 
this  section  or  because  of  a  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  reporting  provision  below.  Each 
participating  household  .whdse  Income  or  re- 
sources Increase  or  wh<}se  size  decreases  or 
whose  composition  Is  affected  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  lower  the  coupon  allotment 
value  to  which  It  is  entitled  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  this  Act,  shall  be  required,  no 
later  than  thirty  days  after  the  close  of  each 
quarter  In  which  such  change  of  circum- 
stances occurs,  to  submit  a  report  to  the  ap- 
propriate State  agency  containing  such  in- 


formation, including  the  reporting  of  such 
change,  and  In  such  form  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe  In  order  to  enable  the  State 
agency  to  determine  the  household's  con- 
tinued eligibility  for  the  program  and  the 
value  of  the  coupon  allotment  such  house- 
hold should  receive  and  the  amount  it  should 
be  charged  therefor  pursuant  to  section  7  of 
this  Act.  In  the  event  that  any  household 
required  to  submit  such  a  report  falls  to  do 
so,  such  household  shall  not  be  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  program  so  long  as  such 
failure  continues. 

•■(e)    The  State  agency  of  each  State  de- 
siring to  participate  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram' shall  submit   for    approval  a  plan  of 
operation   specifying   the   manner  in  which 
such  State  Intends  to  conduct  the  program 
and  the  Secretary  shall,  upon  approval  of  the 
plan,  permit  the  State  or  any  political  sub- 
division  within  such  State  which  wishes  to 
Institute  the  program  to  do  so  within  ninety 
days  of  requesting  institution  of  the  program, 
unless    the    State    or    political    subdivision 
wishes  to  delay  such  institution.  Such  plan 
of  operation  shall  provide,  among  such  other 
provisions  as  may  by  regulation  be  required 
the  following:    (1)   the  use  of  the  eligibility 
standards  promulgated  by_the  Secretary  un- 
der section  5  of  this  Act  and  the  certification 
procedures  specified  in  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section;    (2)    safeguards  which   restrict   the 
ttse    or   disclosure,  of   information   obtained 
from  applicant  households  to  persons  directly 
connected   with   the   administration   or  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the 
regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act;   (3) 
pursuant  to  guidelines  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary employment  by  the  State  agency  in  each 
political  su'odlvislon  in  which  the  program 
is  In  effect  of  one  worker   (including  para- 
professionals)  per  year  for  each  one  thousand 
participating  households  for  the  purpose  of 
undertaking  the   certification    of   applicant 
households,  and  one  worker  (including  para- 
professionals)  per  year  for  each  five  hundred 
households   in   that   subdivision   whose    in- 
comes are  tinder  the  Income  poverty  guide- 
lines reported  by  the  Census  Bureau  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  but 
who  are  not  participating  In  the  food  stamp 
program,  for  the  purpose  of  informing  such 
households  of  the  avallabUity  and  benefits 
of  the   program  and  encouraging  their  par- 
ticipation;   (4)   granting  a  fair  hearing,  and 
prompt    determination    thereafter,    to    any 
household  aggrieved  by  any  action  of  a  State 
agency  under  any  provision  of    Its  plan  of 
operation  as  it  affects  the  participation  of 
such  household  In  the  program,   including 
the  granting  of  Federal  reimbursable  retro- 
active relief  wherever  appropriate  by  reduc- 
ing the  amount  to  be  charged  for  the  house- 
hold's coupon  allotment  pursuant  to  section 
7(b)  of  this  Act,  It  any;   (5)  issuance  of  cou- 
pon allotments  no  less  often  than  two  times 
per  month;    (6)   notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  institution  of  procedures 
under  which  any  household  participating  In 
the  program  shall  be  entitled.  If  it  so  elects, 
to  have  the  charges,  if  any,  for  its  coupon 
allotment  deducted  from  any  grant  or  pay- 
ment such  household  may  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  have  Its  coupon  allotment  distributed  to 
It  with  such  grant  or  payment;  and  (7)  the 
submission  of  such  reports  and  other  Infor- 
mation  as  may  from  time   to  time   be  re- 
quired." 

(g)  By  amending  section  15  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

•Sec.  15.  Each  State  shall  be  responsible 
for  financing,  from  funds  available  to  the 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  20  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  carrying  out  the  ad- 
ministrative reqwnsibllltles  assigned  to  it 
tmder  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  pay  to  each  State  80  per  centum  of 


such  costs.  Including,  but  not  limited  to  the 
certification  of  households;  the  acceptance 
storage,  and  protection  of  coupons  after 
their  delivery  to  receiving  points  within  the 
States;  the  Issuance  of  such  coupons  to  eligi- 
ble households  and  the  control  and  account- 
ing thereof;  and  the  performance  of  out- 
reach and  fair  hearing  requirements  con- 
tained in  subsections  (e)(3)  and  (e)(4(  of 
section  10  of  this  Act."  v   /  v   /   ui 

(h)  By  striking  out  Jn  the  first  sentence 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  16,  "June  30 
1972,  and  June  30.  1973"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
V^tV:?^  ■■•^""«  30,  1972,  through  June  30 
19<8  ,  and  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Sums  appropriated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  any  other  law,  continue  to  re- 
main available  until  expended.",  by  deleting 
subsection  (b) ,  and  by  reletterlng  subsection 
(c)   as  (b)    and  subsection   (d)   as  (c). 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mi'.  President,  it  is  my 
intention  to  lay  this  amendment  before 
the  Senate  and  have  it  voted  on  tomor- 
row. However,  while  the  Senators  are 
present,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tend to  have  an  opportunity  to  explain 
the  amendment  tomorrow.  I  imderstand 
that  we  are  on  controlled  time  now  with 
20  mmutes  allowed  for  the  sponsor  of 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  sent  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  distmguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nev.'  Jersey  (Mr. 'Case),  the  dis- 
tingui.shed  senior  Senaftjr  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes).  Uie  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  ,  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams). 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senators  I  have  just  men- 
tioned be  added  as  cosponsors 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tend to  discuss  this  matter  tomorrow  and 
the  Senate  will  then  vote  on  it. 

May  we  have  an  Understanding  with 
the  manager  of  the  bill  that  we  will  ad- 
just the  time  tomorrow  morning  when 
the  Senate  convenes?  I  yield  a  minute  or 
2  minutes  to  the  assistant  majority  leader 
so  that  the  Senators  present  will  know 
about  this  matter. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  immediately 
following  the  vote  on  the  Kennedy 
amendment  tomorrow,  the  Bayh  amend- 
ment dealing  with  the  limitation  on  farm 
payments,  amendment  No.  163.  be  the 
next  item  considered  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  do 
not  think  there  will  be  any  objection 
to  that  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle; 
It  is  merely  a  request  that  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Bayh  be  in  order  imme- 
diately upon  the  disposition  of  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Kennedy.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  could 
obtain  recognition  at  that  time  in  any 
event,  and  call  up  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  withdraw 
my  request. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  doing  that. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  no 
time  be  charged  against  the  amendment 
or  the  bill  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  my  amendment  will  be 
the  first  order  of  business.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  time  will 
start  rimning  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
9  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tonight,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  the 
Senate  will  resume  the  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business.  S.  1888,  at  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS ROLLINGS,  PROXMIRE. 
MONTOYA,  AND  HARRY  F.  B"5rRD. 
JR.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order  on  tomorrow,  the  fol- 
lowing Senato.rs  be  recognized,  each  for 
15  minutes  and  in  the  order  stated:  Sen- 
ators HoLLiNGS,  Proxmike.  Montoya.  and 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  SENATE  TO  RE- 
SUME CONSIDERATION  OF  THE 
UNFINISHED  BUSINESS,  S.  1888 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
10  a.m.  tomorrow  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business,  S.  1888. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  FORMER  EM- 
PLOYEES OF  THE  SECURITIES 
AND  EXCHANGE  COMMISSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  4704,  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  ti^le. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  4704,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
former  employees  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Conmiisslon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  <  H.R. 
4704 »  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


drpartment  of  housing  and  urban 
Development 
Sheldon  B.  Lubar,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  vice  Eugene  A.  GuUedge,  re- 
signed. 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  UNrrED  States 

Mitchell  Kobelinskl.  of  Illinois,  to  be  n 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
vice  Tom  Lilley.  resigned. 

In  The  Navy 
The  following-named  midshipmen — Naval 
Academy — to  be  permanent  ensigns  In  the 
line   or  staff  corps  of   the  Navy  subject   to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Steven  A.  Klein 

David  W.  Perrlch  ) 

John  D.  Rush         j 

James  E.  Russell  \ 

William  E.  Short.  Jr. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absent  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  progi'am  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  9  a.m.  After 
the  two  leaders  or  their  designees  have 
been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order,  the  following  Senators  will  be  rec- 
ognized, each  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes and  in  the  order  stated:  Senators 
HoLLiNGS.  Ppoxmire,  Montoy-a,  and 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  orders  for  the 
recognition  of  Senators,  the  Senate  will 
resume  its  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished business,  S.  1888.  Tlie  pending 
question  at  that  time  will  be  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  fMr.  Kennedy  > ,  on  which 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

There  will  be  several  yea-and-nay 
votes  tomorrow.  The  first  yea-and-nay 
vote  could  occur  as  early  as  10:25  a.m.. 
and  the  vote  on  passage  of  the  bill  will 
occur  not  later  than  the  hoiu'  of  2:30 
p.m.  tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9   A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  9  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:52 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Friday,  June  8,  1973,  at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  7, 1973 : 

Civil   Service  Commission 

Robert  E.  Hampton,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
Civil  Service  Commissioner  for  the  term  of  6 
years  expiring  March  1,  1979,  reappointment. 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission 

George  M.  Moore,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  for 
the  term  expiring  June  16,  1979,  reappoint- 
ment. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  7,  1973: 

Department  of  Labor 
Carmen  Maynil,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Director  of  the  Women's  Bureau, 
Department  of  Labor. 

National  Mediation  Board 
David  H.  Stowe,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  mem-  . 
ber  of  the  National  Mediation  Board  for  the 
term  expiring  July  1,  1976. 

Special  Action  Office  for  Drvc  .\buse 
Prevention 

Robert  L.  DuPont,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Special  Action  Office  for  Dru^ 
Abuse  Prevention. 
National  Council  on  Ediicational  Research 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Council  on  Educational 
Research  for  the  terms  indicated: 

for    a    term    of    1    YEAR 

James  S.  Coleman,  of  Maryland. 
Vincent  J.  McCoola,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Vera  M.  Martinez,  of  California. 
Carl  H.  Pforzhelmer,  Jr..  of  New  York. 
Wilson  Riles,  of  California. 

FOR    A    TERM    OF    2    YEARS 

WilliamfO.  Baker,  of  New  Jersey. 
J.  H.  Betl,  of  Utah. 
Dominic  J.  Guzzetta,  of  Ohio. 
Charles  A.  LeMaistre,  of  Texas. 
W.  Allen  Wallis.  of  New  York. 

FOR    A    TERM    OF    3    YEARS 
i 

Patrick  E.  Haggerty.  of  Texas. 

Ralph  M.  Besse.  of  Ohio. 

John  E.  Corbally,  Jr.,  of  Illinois. 

Ruth  Hurd  Minor,  of  New  Jersey. 

John  C.  Weaver,  of  Wisconsin. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitments  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

In  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos"Hi.'kic 
Administration 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration nominations  beginning  Phillip  C. 
Johnson,  to  be  commander,  and  ending  Denis 
A.  Redwlne,  to  be  lieutenant  (Jg),  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
May  16.  1973. 

In  the  Coast  Guard 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Ron- 
ald L.  Endsley.  to  be  chief  warrant  officer, 
W  2.  and  ending  Harvey  F.  Moore,  to  oe  lieu- 
tenant, which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Cougressioniil 
Record  on  May  29.  1973. 
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HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
23.  1973.  Herblock,  Pulitzer  Prize-win- 
ning cartoonist  of  the  Washington  Post 
r.ddres.sed  the  National  Press  Club  on 
a  subject  which  is  making  news  these 
days.  Excei-pts  from  his  talk  were  printed 
in  the  June  4  issue  of  the  Pest. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  his  reference  to  Senator  Clinton  P. 
Anderson  who  served  his  Nation  with  dis- 
tinction as  a  bureaucrat,  a  Cabinet  of- 
ficer, a  Congressman  and  a  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

"Clint"  Anderson  personified  the  in- 
tegrity the  public  has  a  right  to  expect  in 
its  public  oCficials.  The  incident  Ileiblock 
relates  from  Clinfs  early  life  as  a  re- 
porter for  the  Albuquerque  Jounial  who 
helped  take  the  lead  in  exposing  Teapot 
pome  gives  insight  into  this  man  who 
lived  by  the  truth. 

To  Clint  Anderson  the  truth  was  a 
weapon  that  never  had  to  be  cleaned  or 
adjusted.  To  Clint  Andersbn  the  truth 
V.  as  always  "operative." 

The  misdeeds  of  some  are  a  lesson  in 
wliat  not  to  do.  However,  the  deeds  of 
men  like  Clmt  Ai^derson  aie  lessons  in 
w^liat  we  all  should  do.  In  the  months 
ahead  much  will  have  to  be  done  to  re- 
store the  publics  confidence  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  serving  in  Govem- 
'inent  are  honorable  people  who  live  by 
the  truth.  Clint  Anderson,  now  retired 
from  public  life  by  his  own  choice  after 
almost  four  decades  of  dedicated  public 
service,  is  such  an  example. 

Mr.  P.-esldent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  headlined  "On 
Watci-gate  and  Snooperstate"  in  the 
June  4  issue  of  the  Wasliington  Post  be 
jjrinted  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  as  follows: 
On   Watexcate   and   SNOOPiaisTArE 

(By  Herblock)  < 

I  hope  you  don't  mind  meeting  here  In 
this  unusual  way.  I  was  originally  going  to 
follow  the  normal  procedure  oX  asking  each 
of  you  to  go  to  a  telephone  booth  on  a  park- 
way near  your  home,  and  to  wait  for  me  to 
put  In  a  conference  call  under  the  name  of 
Watson. 

After  I  said.  "Hello.  Watson,  this  is  Wat- 
son speaking."  you  were  supposed  to  give  the 
code  words,  "Who's  on  first?*  and  then  I 
would  proceed  to  talk. 

The  job  of  a  cal-toonist  is  not  to  recite  good 
r.ews  or  to  say,  "Let  us  now  praise  famous 
men."  A  cartoonist  should  really  be  the  kid 
In  the  Hans  Christian  Anderson  story  who 
says,  "The  emperor  has  no  clothes  on." 

People  keep  teUlng  me  that  I  should  be 
having  a  great  time  these  days,  and  I  wish  I 
were.  But  It  gets  to  be  too  much  to  have  to 
keep  Bailing  the  emperor  has  no  clothes  on 
and  to  keep  adding,  "Good  grief — the  whole 
bunch  have  no  clothes  on!" 


Cartooning  Is  an  irreverent  form  of  expres- 
sion— and  I  think  most  needed  when  high 
officials  seem  to  get  higher  and  higher  from 
Inhaling  power. 

Americans  who  used  to  ask  each  other 
"What  do  you  think  Roosevelt  will  do?  '  or 
"What's  Truman  up  to?"  or  "What  do  you 
think  Eisenhower  wUl  say?"  now  ask  each 
other  what  they  think  The  President  will  do. 
In  some  way  the  office  has  become  so  sacred, 
that  any  occupant  becomes  a  kind  of  Mr. 
President  Superstar.  And  an  ordinary  mortal 
name  Is  not  good  enough  any  more. 

We  should  have  known  something  was 
wrong  when  we  heard  about  a  "Committee 
to  Re-Elect  the  President."  If  thev  didn't 
even  want  to  mention  the  name  of  the  can- 
didate, we  might  have  guessed  they  weren't 
going  to  want  to  name  his  campaign  con- 
tributors either. 

It  Is  10  months  since  President  Nixon  re- 
ferred to  Watergate  as  a  "very  bizarre  in- 
cident," and  it  Is  two  weeks  since  he  referred 
to  it  as  a  "very  deplorable  Incident."  That 
.'ihows  progress.  But  not  very  much.  And  the 
recent  White  House  comments  on  the  good 
work  of  the  press  sre  already  on  the  verge 
of  becoming  "misspoken"  or  "inoperative." 

In  any  case  I  cannot  say  that  I  feel  glee- 
ful, or  even  complacent. 

For  one  ^hing,  the  present  administration 
is  still  pushing  in  Congress  what  has  been 
called  an  'official  secrets  act."  The  proposed 
law  would  make  It  a  criminal  oHense  to  dis- 
close anything  marked  with  a  classified 
stamp,  however  wrongly  it  might  be  classi- 
fied. It  would  provide  the  complete  cover-up 
for  all  government  mistakes  and  misdeeds. 
And  with  20,000  rubber  stamps,  it  woOld 
stamp-out  the  people's  right  to  know  about 
their  government. 

I  don't  think  our  real  national  security  is 
to  be  found  In  the  use  of  rubber  stamps— 
or  rubber  gloves. 

Several  people  have  recently  expressed  a 
proper  concern  lor  the  reputations  of  public 
officials.  And  Vice  President  Agnew  has  spe- 
cifically warned  that  "many  in  public  life 
are  damaged  by  snide  remarks."  Recently  he 
also  referred  to  "personal  abuse"  and  "in- 
nuendo." 

I  think  this  is  certainly  something  to 
watch  out  for;  and  I  can  think  of  some  awful 
examples: 

Such  men  as  Cyrus  Vance,  Sen.  Edward 
Kennedy,  Sen.  WUliam  Fulbright  and  New 
■york  Mayor  John  Lindsay  have  been  accused 
of  being  "sunshine  patriots"  and  "summer- 
time soldiers." 

A  man  who  has  served  his  country  as 
wisely  anfl  well  as  Averell  Harriman— among 
the  first  Americans  to  warn  of  the  danger  of 
Stalin's  poUcies,  and  a  man  highly  praised 
by  Winston  Chiu-chill— was  not  spared  from 
the  smear-gun.  It  was  carefully  implied  that 
he  sold  out  Poland  to  Stalin  for  a  pair  of 
horses,  and  that  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail 
s?iould  be  called  Harriman's  Highway. 

The  name  of  Republican  Congressman 
Paul  McCloskey,  a  Korean  war  hero,  was 
publicly  linked  to  that  of  Benedict  Arnold. 
These  are  among  the  snide  innuendos  and 
reflections  on  the  characters  of  public  of- 
ficials which  came  from  one  source — Splro  T. 
Agncv.-. 

The  constant  cry  of  this  administration 
has  been  that  there  is  bias  in  the  news  and 
that  they  want  better  balance  in  the  media. 
So  do  I.  Before  Watergate,  most  of  what  we 
got  in  the  wav  of  news  about  government 
every  day,  every  week,  every  year,  was  news 
of,  hy  and  for  the  executive  branch  of  goT- 
emment — and  that  is  the  news  that  baa 
needed  to  be  balanced. 


Most  of  the  news  from  Washington  is 
what  the  President  says,  what  his  press  sec- 
retary says,  what  his  Vice  President  says, 
what  his  cabinet  members  say.  what  the 
Pentagon  says,  and  so  on.  I  don't  recall  any 
of  these  people  talking  about  the  admin- 
istration not  doing  a  fine  job. 

I  don't  know  why  any  President  should 
have  all  three  major  networks  at  his  disposal 
any  time  he  chooses  to  speak,  except  in  case 
of  national  emergency.  And  I've  always  felt 
that  presidential  speeches  not  only  should 
be  analyzed  but  that  the  people  should  be 
given  a  chance  to  hear  a  reply. 

Tlie  present  administration  has  not  cared 
much  for  answering  questions  from  the  press 
or  from  Congress.  But  it's  been  big  on  giving 
out  statements.  It  has  created  communica- 
tions staffs— all  of  them  engaged  in  one-way 
communications. 

Washington  Post  columnist  Mike  Causey 
has  written  of  how  the  White  House  com- 
munications department  has  set  quotas  for 
-speeches  and  propaganda  material  to  be 
fiUed  by  information  chiefs  and  department 
heads.  There  have  been  handy-dandy  ready- 
prepared  "communications"  kits  to  help  oi;t 
these  offijcals — and  also  handy  aids  for  the 
media.  Free  recorded  nev.-s  items  have  been 
provided  for  radio  broadcasting— and  free 
poverriment-produced  canned  editorials  have 
been  sent  broadside  to  small  newspapers.  In 
that  way,  the  executive  branch,  not  onlv 
makes  its  own  news,  but  also  creates  Its  own 
editorial  comment  on  the  news. 

These  are  examples  of  your  tax  dollars  at 
work — often  against  you  or  asainst  your  con- 
gressmen. It  is  sort  of  a  switch  on  the 
Marshall  McLuhan  idea  that  the  medium  is 
the  message:  The  administration  idea  hss 
been  that  the  media  should  be  the  messenger 
boy. 

From  all  its  crying  about  the  media  you 
would  not  know  that  in  the  1968  election!  80 
per  cent  of  U.S.  newspapers  (with  82  percent 
of  newspaper  circulation)  endorsed  President 
Nixon,  or  that  more  than  92  per  cent  en- 
dorsed him  in  1972. 

So  if  the  administration  had  80  per  cent 
cf  the  press,  all  it  wanted  was  Just  a  fair 
50-50  split  of  the  remaining  20  per  cent.  And 
then  half  of  the  remaining  10  per  cent  and 
so  on— until  it  would  have  ^**m  per  cent 
of  a  not-very-pure  press. 

Through  more  than  one  administration 
there's  been  a  trend  toward  what  I've  called 
the  Secret  Snooperstate— in  which  the  gov- 
ernment pries  more  and  more  into  the  lives 
of  private  citizens,  while  keeping  more  and 
more  of  the  government's  business  from  the 
people.  In  the  past  four  years  this  trend 
has  been  stepped  up  by  officials  who  have 
acted  as  if  the  U.S.  government  was  their 
private  property. 

Privacy  has  been  for  government  people. 
And  after  reading  the  disclosures  of  some  o! 
the  methods  used,  it's  easy  to  see  why  they 
v.anted  it.  Never  did  so  many  people  need  so 
much  privacy. 

I  recall  Mr.  Nixon  frequently  reminding  us 
that  he  Is  a  lawyer.  And  he  has  referred  to 
some  of  his  advisers  as  "lawyers'  lawyers." 
It's  surprising  in  this  law-and-order  admin- 
istration how  many  of  those  lawyers'  lawyers 
now  seem  to  need  lawyers'  lawyers'  lawyers 
to  keep  them  out  of  jail. 

Incidentally,  in  the  future,  newsmen  who 
are  sent  to  jail  for  not  disclosing  their  sources 
might  find  Jail  a  pretty  good  place  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  some  interesting  sources. 

Lately  there  has  been  a  rash  of  articles 
anguishing  over  the  possibility  of  what  is 
called  a  crippled  presidency.  The  only  way 
the  presidency  can  be  (temaged  is  by  making 
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the  White  House  a  "safe  house"  for  wrong- 
doing. 

The  role  of  the  free  press  In  all  this  has 
been  to  do  exactly  what  It  was  set  up  to  do — 
to  act  as  a  check  on  all  government. 

When  the  Watergate  disclosures  begin,  I 
did  a  kind  of  cram  cotee  on  comparative 
corruption  and  read  up\on  the  Harding  ad- 
ministration, which  wasN^•idely  regarded  as 
holding  the  record  up  to\hat  time.  I  dis- 
covered that  one  of  the  people  who  took  the 
lead  In  disclosing  Teapot  Dome  was  a  man 
who  later  became  a  U.S.  Senator  Clinton  An. 
derson — just  recently  retired. 

In  the  early  1920s  Clinton  Anderson  was 
reporting  and  editing  on  The  Albuquerque 
Journal,  published  In  the  home  state  of 
Secretary  Albert  B.  Fall.  This  paper  suf- 
fered severe  reprisals  for  exposing  the  scan- 
dals. In  a  book  titled  "Teapot  Dome,"  by  M.  R. 
Werner  and  John  Starr,  there  Is  a  short  de- 
scription of  a  brief  encounter: 

After  The  Albuquerque  Journal  began  writ- 
ing about  the  lease  to  Teapot  Dome,  Pall 
came  into  the  newspaper  office  one  day  and 
asked  in  his  characteristic  loud  tones,  "Who 
Is  the  son  of  a  bitch  who  is  writing  those  lies 
aboiit  me?"  Anderson,  a  tall  man,  stood  up 
and  said,  "I'm  the  son  of  a  bitch,  and  I  don't 
write  lit  ."  Pall  left  the  office  quickly. 

Clinton  Anderson  certainly  knew  hov;  to 
make  himself  perfectly  clear. 


A  LEGENDARY  POLITICIAN 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENJTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  30 
a  legendary  American,  Jim  Farley,  cele- 
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brated  his  85th  birthday.  Through  over 
60  years  of  dedicated  service  to  America, 
this  remarkable  Democrat  has  sym- 
bolized this  Nation's  belief  in  the  ability 
of  an  individual  from  a  disadvantaged 
background  to  rise  to  the  pinnacle  of  suc- 
cess in  busine.ss  and  in  the  public  service. 
After  spending  years  helping  his  widowed 
mother  support  the  familj',  he  experi- 
enced his  first  political  victory  in  his  elec- 
tion in  1912  as  town  clerk  of  Stony 
Point,  N.Y. — despite  the  fact  that  no 
Democrat  had  held  the  position  since 
1894. 

■With  his  phenomenal  memory  for 
names — a  trait  to  be  envied  by  any  politi- 
cian— and  a  reputation  for  honesty.  Jim 
Farley  held  many  posts  as  a  Democrat. 
Among  these/were  his  chairmanship  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  in 
1032,  as  well  as  of  the  New  York  State 
Democratic  Committee,  and  his  tenure 
as  Postmaster  General  during  F.D.R.'s 
first  two  administrations.  In  1936,  he  left 
his  Cabinet  post  to  manage  President 
Roosevelt's  bid  for  reelection,  returning 
to  tliis  post  afterwards.  Today,  he  is  still 
at  work. 

Even  though  he  spent  so  much  of  his 
life  in  domestic  politics,  Jim  Farley 
distinguished  himself  at  this  particular 
period  in  American,  history  by  demon- 
strating a  sensitivity — not  then  prevalent 
among  politicians — to  the  need  for 
America  to  turn  her  attention  to  inter- 
national affairs.  In  October  1944.  for 
example,  he  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
celebration  held  ui  New  York  City  in 
honor  of  the  33d  birthday  of  the  Chinese 
Republic.  Two  months  later,  he  spoke  at 
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the  26th  annual  Guadalupe  Day  of  the 
Mexico  Pilgrims  Organization  and 
v.arned  Americans  not  to  "talk  down" 
to  their  Latin  American  neighbors,  but 
rather  "to  cement  the  ties  between  na- 
tions with  true  friendship." 

Jim  Farley  is  indeed  a  legend  in  Amer- 
ican politics,  and  I  take  great  pleasure 
in  joining  my  <;olleagues  in  wishing  him 
continued  success  in  his  endeavors. 


JOB  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  SEVENTIES 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  JUne  7,  1973 

Mr.  JA'VrrS.  Mr.  President,  everj-  2 
years  the  Department  of  Labor  publishes 
the  "Occupation  Outlook  Handbook" 
containing  up  to  date  information  on 
qualifications  and  prosiycts  for  a  wide 
range  of  occupations. 

The  publication  is  very  helpful  to 
young  peojile  in  making  career  choices; 
and  is  I  understand  not  otherwise  avail- 
able in  adequate  quantity. 

I  commend  the  Labor  Department  for 
their  work  in  this  area,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  summarj'  of  the 
handbook,  entitled  the  "Occupational 
Outlook  Handbook  in  Brief,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f  ollot\  s : 
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Occupation 


Estimated 

employment 

1970 


Average 

annual 

cpenings 

to  1980 1 


Emplcyment  ptospecis ' 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS 

Business  administration  and  related  prclessions: 
Accountants 

Advertising  workers 

Marketing  research  workers 

Personnel  workers 

Public  relatidft  workers 

Clerfymen: 

Piotestant  ministers 

Rabbis 

Roman  Catholic  priests 

Conservation  occupations: 

Fcresleis 

Forestry  aides ; 

Range  managers 

Counseling  occupations: 

Employment  counselors 

Rehabilitation  counselors 

Sdiool  counselors 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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8,000 

13,000 
M.OOO 


491,000 

31,200 

141,000 

5,400 

23, 000 

2,600 

160,000 

9,100 

75,  (MO 

4,400 

295,000 

9,700 

6,500 

300 

60,000 

2,000 

22,000 

1,000 

11,000 

1,3C'0 

3,600 

60 

Excellent  opportunities.  Strong  (femand  for  college  trained  applicants.  Giaduates  of  business  and  other 
schools  ottering  accounting  should  have  good  ptospects.  •  '- 

Slow  growth.  Opportunities  will  be  good,  however,  (or  highly  qualified  applicants,  especially  in  advertising 
agencies. 

Excellent  opportunities  e'pecislly  tot  those  who  have  graduate  degrees  Existuip  nuvketing  reseaich  organi- 
zations aie  expected  to  expand  and  new  research  deparlments  and  indepenJenl  (,rms  set  up. 

Favorable  outlook,  especially  lor  college  giaduates  with  training  personnel  administration.  More  woikcfs 
will  be  needed  lor  iccruiting,  interviewing,  and  psychological  testing. 

Rapid  increase  due  to  population,  growth  and  rise  in  level  of  business  activity.  An  increasing  amount  of  funds 
will  be  allocated  to  public  relations  work. 

Competition  keen  in  some  denominations.  Many  clergyemn  will  (ind  work  in  social  work,  education,  and  as 

chaplains  with  the  Armed  Forces. 
Number  of  rabbis  piobably  will  be  inadequate.  Growth  in  Jewish  religious  afTiliaticn  and  in  the  number  of 

synagogues,  along  with  demand  for  raM>.3  to  work  with  social  welfare  and  other  Jewish  affiliated  ofgamza- 

tions,  should  continue.  .  .     ,        .  .... 

Growing  number  needed.  Number  of  priests  ordained  insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  newly  established 

parishes,  expanding  colleges,  and  giowth  of  the  Catholic  population. 

Number  of  forestry  graduates  may  more  than  meet  demand.  Private  owner*  cf  timbeiland 
industries  should  employ  increasing  numbers  of  foresters.  Demand  in  the  Federal  Gcveinment  is  eipecied 
to  remain  stable.  _ 

Favorable  opportunities,  especially  for  Itiose  who  have  post-high  school  training  in  forestry.  The  number  of 
aids  required  by  forest  products  industries  and  the  Federal  Government  is  expected  to  increase. 

Declining  employment  opportunities  in  the  Federal  Government  because  sfienti!«.  and  teclinical  duties  will 
be  done  Incieasingly  by  nalutal  scientists.  The  decline  will  be  somewhat  oHset  by  increasing  employment 
opportunities  in  Die  private  sector. 


Excellent  opporlunities  for  those  who  have  master's  degrees  or  experience  in  the  field.  Graduates  w'th 
bachelor's  degiees  and  15  hours  of  counseling-ielated  courses  will  find  avorable  opportunities  in  State 
and  local  employment.  . 

1,£00    Shortage  occupation.  Excellent  opportunities  for  those  who  have  graduate  work  ,n  rehabilitation  counseling 
or  in  related  tields. 
Very  rapid  employment  increase,  reflecting  continued  growth  of  counseling  services  and  some  increase  in 
secondary  school  enrollments. 


1,100 


5,200 
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Occupatiorf 


Estimated 

employment 

1970 


f  npiiKfenng  occupations  (Estimated  employment,  1970  = 

1.100,000;  average  annual  openings  to  1980 '  =58,000.>: 

Aerospace  engineers 


Ajiicultural  engineers. 
Biomedical  engineers.. 


Ceramic  engineers 

Chemical  engineers.. 

Crvil  engineers 

(leclrical  engineers....^. 


Industrial  engineers 

Meclianical  engineers... 
Metallurgical  engineers.. 


Mining  engineers. 


Hewitt)  service  occupations: 

Chiropractors 

Dental  a5?ist3nts 

Dental  laboratory  technicians 

Dental  hygienists 


Denti'its... 
Dietitians. 


Electrxardiographic  technicians 

Electtoencephalographic  technicians. . . 
Hospital  adminislralois 

Medical  assistant^ 

Inhalation  therapists 

N'edical  laboratory  workers 


Medical  record  librarians. 
Occupational  therapists... 


Occupational  therapy  assistants. 

0,4ometrists 

Opiometric  assistants 

Osteopathirphysicians 

Podiatrists 

Pharmxists ., 

Physical  therapists 


Physical  therapy  assistants. 
Physicians 


Veterinarians. . ^ 

Radiologic  technologists 

Registered  nurses .*. 

Sanitarians 

Speech  pathologists  and  audiologists. 


Surgical  technicians 

Mathematics  and  related  occupations: 
Actuaries 


Mathematicians. 


Statisticians 

tiatuial  M:ience  occupations: 
Geologists 


Geo  physicists.. 
Meieoiutogists. 


5,000 


16.000 

,    91.000 
33.  SOO 

16.000 

'  103. 00'} 
30.  000 

9,500 

3.000 
l/.OOO 

1 175,  ono 

10.000 
110.000 


13.000 
7.500 

'^?boo 


Oceanographers>. 


life  science  occupations: 
Biochemists 


18.000 

5.000 

13.500 

7.000 

129,000 

15.000 

10.000 
305. 000 

2S.  000 
80,000 

700,  OOO 

15.  000 

22.000 

25,000 

5.200 

75.000 

24,000 

23,000 

8,000 

Life  scientists 


4,400 

5.400 

11,000 
IK,  000 


Average 

annual 

openings 

to  1980 > 


Employment  prospects  - 


65.  OOC 

1  50O 

13.000 

600 

3.000 

120 

10,000 

500 

50.000 

1.700 

185, 000 

ID.  000 

235  000 

12  200 

125,000 

8.000 

220,  000 

10  too 

10  000 

500 

100 

900 

9,200 
2.900 

3.100 

5.400 
2,300 

1  60a 

950 
1  000 

20,  000 ' 

2.100 

13  500 

1  500 
1.150 

1,300 

800 

300 

950 

250 

5.100 

1,600 

2,200 
22,000 

1.500 
7,700 

69.000 

1,100 

2.200 

2.600 

300 
4.600 
1,400 

500 

500 

200 

300 

800 
9.900 


Footnotes  at  end  of  tabto. 


Long-run  outlpok  (avorable  but  employment  opportunities  fluctuate  periodically.  Currently  openings  niav 

tall  short  ol  the  number  seekinajwiiployment.  '.    k       s    "••!> 

Rapid  increase  due  to  the  growinTniechanization  of  farm  operations,  increasing  emphasis  on  conservation 

of  resources,  ai:d  the  bioadennij  u'^e  of  agiicullurjl  products  and  »»astes  as  industrial  raw  materials 
Excellent  prospects  lor  those  who  have  graduate  degrees.  Increased  research  and  development  expei-di-urps 

wil  create  new  jobs  in  areas  juch  as  prosthetics,  cybernetics,  instrumentation  systems  comnuter  usac'o 

and  environmental  pollution.  '^  •* 

Rapid  increase  in  requirements  due  to  growing  use  ol  ceramic  materials,  nuclear  energy  orocrams  .md 

electronics  as  well  as  in  consumer  and  industrial  uses. 
Moderate  growth  from  expansion  ol  the  chemical  industry  and  l.irge  expenditures  tor  research  and  dee! 

opmf^nt.  Opportunities  also  will  arise  in  new  areas  ol  work  such  as  environmental  control 
Expanding  oppoilunilies  from  growing  needs  lor  housing,  industrial  buildings,  and  highway  transoo'tation 

systems.  Uiban  environmental  problems  such  a',  air  pollution  also  should  require  additional  civil  engineer- 
Very  rapid  growth  related  to  demand  tor  elec'rrcal  equipment  to  automate  and  mechanize  produclion 

processes,  especially  for  items  such  as  computers  and  numerical  controls  for  machine  tools  and  lor  eler- 

Irical  and  electronic  consumer  goods.  ' 

Very  rapid  gro.vlh  in  employment  re^uliing  from  the  increasing  complexity  of  industrial  operations  exoarisio'i 

of  automated  processes,  and  continued  growth  nl  industries.  '     "^  ' 

Rapid  empio>ment  giowth  due  to  demand  lor  industrial  machinery  and  machine  tools  and  increasine  lei'i. 

nolosical  complexity  of  industrial  machinery  and  processes. 
Rapid  increase  rn  number  ol  workers  needed  by  the  rnetalworking  industries  to  develop  metals  and  new 

alloys  as  well  as  adapt  current  ones  to  new  needs,  and  to  solve  metallurgical  problems  in  the  efticieril  use  ol 

nuclear  energy. 
favorable  opportunilres  through  the  1970'=.  The  number  of  new  graduates  in  mining  engineering  eiterin  ■ 

the  industry  may  be  fewer  than  the  number  needed  !o  replace  those  who  retire  or  die.  " 

Favorable  outlook  althougli  only  a  small  gro/.lh  in  demand  is  expected.  Anticipated  number  ol  new  siadnales 

will  he  inadequate  to  Ml  openings.  ■  ".«  KiniuHies 

ExceHen!  opportunities,  especially  for  graduates  of  academic  programs 
Very  good  outlook  tor  well-qualitied  technicians  and  trainees.  Best  opportunities  lor  salaried  pobitions  i.i 

commercial  laboratories  and  the  Federal  Coveriiment.  v»'"i-'nn  ..i 

Supply  will  continue  to  be  inadequate  to  meet  demands  ol  the  growing  population.  Very  good  opDOrlunilies 

both  lor  full-time  and  part-time  workers.  vv'^^'nuK 

Very  good  opportunities.  Limited  capacity  of  dental  schools  will  restrict  supply  ol  new  "raduates 
Very  good  opportunities  lor  both  full-time  and  part-time  workers  due  to  expanding  programs  in  hoSDit.il  an  I 

nursing  facilities  and  in  other  institutions.  k         s  k    s  m  nu^pn  ii  .in  i 

Excellent  opportunities  due  to  increased  reliance  by  physici.ans  upon  electrocardiograms  in  diaEiiosins  heai- 

disease  and  upon  electrocardiographs  in  monitoring  patients  under  intensive  care  s    .    e    <:    > 

Excellent  opportunities  as  EEC's  are  used  more  to  diagnose  brain  diseases  and  to  monitor  brain  activiiv 
Very  goor  opportunrties  loUhose  who  have  master's  degsies  in  hospital  administration.  Applicants  witlioi  i 

graduate  training  will  firidSt  increasingly  difficult  to  enter  this  field.  cc'tiiiis  wnnou 

Excellen;  oppoitundies,  especislly  for  graduates  of  2-ye.ir  junior  colle?e  programs.  The  sliorlage  of  nhvsicians 

the  .ncreasing  complexity  of  medical  practice,  and  the  growing  volume  ol  paperwork  will  add  to  demand 
Excellent  opportunities  relatedto  the  giealer  demand  for  health  services.  The  benefits  derived  from  releasino 

nurses  and  kindred  personnel  to  perform  their  primary  duties  should  also  increase  denand 
Excellent  opportunities  for  new  graduates  with  bachelors  degrees  in  medical  technology   Demand  will  h? 

particularly  strong  lor  those  who  have  graduate  training  in  biochemistry,  microbiology,  immunology,  an  I 

Excellent  opportunities  for  graduates  of  approved  medical  record  librarian  programs 

Excellent  opportunities.  Demand  is  expected  to  exceed  supply  as  interest  in  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled 

persons  and  the  success  of  established  occupational  therapy  programs  increases 
Excellent  opportunities,  particularly  for  graduates  who  have  received  the  title  of  Certified  Occupational 

Therapy  Assistant  (CO.T.A.)  from  the  American  Occupational  Therapy  Association  ■.i-upauunai 

Favorable  outlook.  By  the  mid-1970's,  new  graduates  may  approximate  demand  because  of  expected  exnar- 

sion  of  optometry  schools.  k^<-":u  c*pdi. 

Moderate  employment  increase  resulting  from  an  expanding  population,  more  elderly  people  and  white-collar 

workers,  and  a  wider  recognition  ol  the  importance  of  good  vision  for  efficiency  at  work  and  *  ictoil 
Excellent  opportunities.  Greatest  demand  in  States  where  osteopathy  is  widely  accepted  as  a  method  c( 

Favorable  opportunities  for  new  graduates  to  estabhsh  their  own  practices  as  well  as  to  enter  salaried  iiosi- 
tions  in  other  podiatrists  offices,  hospitals,  extended  care  facilities,  and  public  health  programs 

Employment  will  grow  as  a  result  of  new  drugs,  increasing  numbers  of  pharmacies,  and  insurance  niars 
covering  prescriptions.  ■"^uianv.c  |ii<.i,i 

E"""^"'  P'??P*"5  2S  demand  continues  to  exceed  supply.  Increased  public  recognition  of  the  importanc.- 

of  rehabilitation  will  result  in  expanded  programs  to  help  the  disabled  ""Hu'ioni. 

Excellent  opportunities,  larticularly  for  graduates  of  2-year  junior  college  programs 

Shortage  occupation.  Excellent  opportunities  for  employment,  as  limited  capacity  of  medical  scho«ls  restnc's 

supply  of  new  graduates.  >^icaiin..5 

Very  good  outlook.  Supply  will  be  restricted  by  limited  capacity  of  schools  of  veterinary  medicine 

Very  good  outlook  for  both  full-time  and  part-time  workeis,  primarily  as  a  result  ol  the  expansion  in  th- 

use  of  X-ray  equipment  to  diagnose  and  treat  diseases.  ^ 

Very  good  outlook.  Opportunities  as  administrators,  teachers,  clinical  specialists,  public    health  nurses 

and  in  research  are  excellent  for  nurses  who  have  graduate  training  <=<■'•  •  ui^<:.> 

Very  favoiable  oppoilunities  for  college  graduates.  A  bachelor  s  degree  in  environmental  health  is  me- 

ferred.  although  a  degree  in  one  of  the  basic  sciences  generally  is  accepted 
Good  opportunities  especially  for  those  who  have  completed  graduate  study.  Increasing  emphasis  on  lii" 

master  s  degree  by  Federal  and  State  governments  will  limit  opportunities  at  the  bachelor  leve 
Excellent  opportunities,  particularly  for  junior  college  graduates. 

Excellent  opportunities.  Strong  demand  for' recent  college  graduates  who  have  backgrounds  in  mathematn  s 
and  have  passed  actuanal  examinations. 

Favorable  outlook  for  Ph.D.  graduates  to  teach  and  do  research.  Because  of  the  large  number  of  mathe- 
maticians proiected  to  receive  bachelors  degrees,  competition  for  entry  positions  wi'll  be  keen 

Very  good  opportunities  for  new  graduates  and  experienced  statisticians  in  industry  and  goveinment. 

Favorable  prospects  for  graduates  with  advanced  degrees:  those  who  have  bachelor's  degrees  probably 
will  lace  competition  for  entry  positions.  >=«":-»  i^iuuduiv 

Favorable  outlook,  especially  for  those  who  have  graduate  degrees.  Geophysicists  will  be  needed  to  operate 
highly  sophisticated  equipment  to  hnd  concealed  fuel  and  mineral  deposits;  explore  the  outer  atmosuhere 
and  space;  and  solve  problems  related  to  water  shortages,  flood  control,  and  pollution  abatement 

l-avoiable  outlook.  Space-age  activities  contribute  to  demand.  Those  who  have  advanced  degrees  will  be  in 
special  demand  to  conduct  research,  teach  in  colleges  and  universities,  and  engage  in  management- and 
consulting  work.  »         * 

Favorable  outlook  for  those  who  have  advanced  degrees.  The  importance  of  the  ocean  in  national  defe;'se  as 
well  as  a  sourceof  energy,  minerals,  and  food  will  open  up  new  opportunities  for  specialists. 

Good  employmentopportuni'iesespeciallyforthosewhohave  Ph.D.  degrees  toconductindependentresearch 

or  to  teach.  The  greatest  growth  will  be  in  medical  research. 

Rapid  increase  in  employment  through  the  1970's.  However,  the  number  of  life  science  graduates  also  is 
expected  to  increase  rapidly  and  result  In  keen  competition  for  the  more  desirable  positions.  Those  who 
hold  advanced  degrees,  especially  Ph.  D.'s,  should  have  less  competition  than  those  who  hold  bachelor's 
degrees. 
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Occupation 


Estimated 

employment 

1970 


Average 

annual 

openings 

to  1980 > 


Employment  prospects ' 


1,300 

100 

137,  000 

9,400 

7,300 

400 

48. 000 

3,5C0 

15,000 

8C0 

23, 000 

1,500 

210,000 

11,100 

75,  000 

4,30C 

3,100 

2C0 

33,000 

2,3CO 

7,100 

JCO 

15,  SCO 

l.OCC 

11,  ceo 

7CC 

l?,CfO 

ECO 

336, CCC 

22.  CCC 

2tO,CCO 

52,C*C 

PROFESSIOfML  AND  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS— Continued 

physical  scientists: 

Astronomers 

Chemists - 

Food  scientists 

Physicists 

Perferming  artists: 

Actors  and  actresses 

Dancers 

Musicians  and  music  teachers 

Singers  and  singing  teachers. 

Social  scientists: 

Anthropologists 

Economists 

Geographers 

Historians 

Political  scientists 

Sccidcgists 

Teachers: 

College  snd  university  teachers 

Kindergarten  and  elementary  school  teachers.. 


Secondary  school  teachers l,0i5,0C0  3S,CC0 

Technicians: 

Drallsmen 310*000  16,300 

Engineering  and  science  lechmciiiis 650,OU)  33,000 

Food  processing  technicians 3,400  150 

Writing  occupations: 

Newspaper  reporters 39,000  1,650 

Technical  writers 20,000  l,C0O 

Other  prolessional  and  related  occupations: 

Airline  dispatchers. 1,200  60 

Air  traffic  controllers 20,000  860 

Architects 33,000  2,700 

Broadcast  technicians 22,  COO  5C0 

Cullf  ge  career  planning  and  placemerd  counselors...  2, 800  200 

Commercial  artists £0,000  2,  SCO 

Flight  engineers _ 8,500  5CC 

Ground  radio  operators,  and  tcletypists(civil  aviation).  7,850  50 

Home  econorsists 105,000  6,700 

Industrial  designers lO.COO  SCO 

Interior  designers  and  decoratcis 15,  OCO  7CC 

Landscape  architects 10,000  600 

Lawyers 280,CC0  14,CC0 

!-i!""'a''s 125,000  11,500 

Library  technicians 76,000  7,200 

Photographers. 65,000  2,000 

Pilots  and  copilots 49  000  4  800 

Programers 2CO|000  34^700 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Employment  opfoitumties  will  Lefavorable  tut  hipher  levl  |)r"ilion;  will  be  f  lied  t^y  persons  with  a  dcctciJte. 
Baclielor's  or  master's  degree  recipients  will  l.ave  favorable  prospects  primarrty  as  research  and  techni- 
cal assistants. 

Favorable  outtooh.  Chemists  will  continue  to  be  needed  to  perform  research  and  development  work.  They  al«o 
will  be  needed  to  teach  at  colleges  and  universities,  where  the  strongest  deiriand  » ill  be  for  tho«e  whc  bai  e 
Ph.  0.  degrees.  i 

Favcrable  emplcyment  cutlr^ok  at  aH  degree  levels  8«  a  result  of  an  expanding  r^pulaticn  demandinj;  a  greater 
variety  of  quality  convenience  fcotis—  bot^.  in  and  outside  tte  heme. 

Favcrable  opporf  unities,  rarlic'ji.'riy  forth  ose  A  ho  have  advancef*  degree  to  tenc*i  at  rJll»Fe«  and  univerti'.ies. 
physicists  will  be  required  m  substantial  nu:'>.bers  to  do  comi  lex  research  and  development  work. 

Applicants  greatly  outnuirber  jobs  available.  Moreover,  many  actors  are  emr  loyed  in  their  profession  lor  only 

a  small  part  ol  year. 
Limited  opportunities  The  num'ier  of  applicants  eirceeds  the  number  of  ji!bs  availaiile.  Bert  cutlock  i*  ft  r 

those  trained  to  te?ch. 
Overcrowded  field.  Keen  coinoetition  among  performeis.  Some  openings  may  result  from  the  exr.an''ed  vm 

of  video  cassettes  and  cable  T.V.  Best  prosoecl'  are  m  tenchrng. 
Highly  compeiiiivc  t.eid.  Some  opportunilie;  should  result  froii:  tlie  expanded  use  cf  video  cassettes  and  ca!;le 

T.V.,  but  best  prospects  rexain  in  teachiiif.  a 

Rapid  increase,  especially  in  the  collepe  lercliing  fHH.  Sntp*  po<Hi?n«  will  he  '^und  in  museums,  ai:h"r. 

logical  research  piofr?n.s.  ir.ent^l  ar.d  pLid.::  nesllh  prrfr^m',  ?r.i\  in  cormur:;y  SL'vcy  work.  '   ■  "   " 
Excellent  oppci'uiit.'^s  for  th.-^e  v.hr  h!ve  grjc'iite  r^rree':  in  ieachiT,  gTve^nnen?  .""iil  b'.'sin'c"^.  Yo"r" 

people  with  b?chelor's  degrees  will  linu  employment  nl  Government  and  Js  management  trciiiees  lii 

industry  and  business. 
Favorable  ottlock.  Demand  will  be  strong  in  te'ctsT.g  an:!  re';?^r:h  lor  thise  who  have  Ph.  D.'s.  Thee 

who  have  mas'ei's  degrees  or  less  lace  competition.  Cotleges  and  uni.ersi'.les  w:||  offer  the  jrc.tV'^t 

number  cl  oppcitunities,  althn.fh  emplovme M  is  expected  to  rise  in  Ft)v»rnn:cnt  ?n.1  in  private  industry 
Fr.vcrable  opporlLnities  m  leeching  and  srch'val  work  tor  expei'enceJ  Ph.  I^.'s.  ;te.v  Fh.  D.  recipieiits  arj 

those  with  lesser  deprees  will  encounter  ccmpelition;  teaching  positions  available  lor  Uiose  niectii* 

ceriiiicadon  req;i;remerits. 
Very  t.ccd  pitspecis  tor  ltir«c  v.ho  have  Ph.  D.  degrees  and  are  interested  in  coMeje  teachinr.  More  liinilcj 

prospects  Icr  thrsc  v,  ith  mrfer's  degrees  -jr  les'. 
Gcod  picsf  ects  lor  thr<e  who  hsve  Fh.  D.  trfiecs.  but  these  with  only  master's  degrees  will  lace  cen^'dcr- 

atle  competiliin.  Very  fi.rd  cpp<i|tunities  in  college  teaching  and  in  ncitcrcl.  pp  I'ltli.'s  Aaltai  t,\'M 

social  and  Vkfcif.iic  pictltn:;  anv,  the  implementaticn  ol  legislsticn  to  develop  human  rescurcss. 

Cc<>ri  tmplcyment  prcspecl;  at  4-vear  colleges  lor  those  who  have  Ph.  D.  (!fgr«>?s  and  at  2-year  ccl|t;»s 
lor  those  who  have  maslti's  degrees.  Ne.v  Ph.  D.'s  v.,11  lace  sticngei  compttiiion  ior  opemiips  as  ilicir 
numbers  grew  Mch  year. 

New  giauualcs  nry  lace  keen  ccmpelition  lo;  jf  hs  during  the  1970's.  Young  people  seeking  their  (nil  teach- 
ing assignment  will  hnd  schools  placing  f  reater  emphasis  en  their  aca-'emic  wcrk  and  the  quality  cl  their 
training.  Neverthelrss.  employment  oppcrluni;ics  r;;y  be  very  favorable  in<jrbnn  ftefr;,  rural  dr'-.  t- 
and  in  geographic  areas  where  teaching  salaries  are  lev;  and  belter  paynig  oppcriuiuties  are  avaiiabie 
in  other  helc's.  The  outlook  abo  will  be  l.ivor.'ble  lor  teachers  who  are  trained  to  work  with  hamiicapped 
children.  Many  students,  hcwever,  who  are  prcpi.ing  lor  elementary  teachirs  as  a  caieei  wdlh.-.veto 
diiect  ttieir  studies  tomard  other  careers. 

Opportunities  will  be  very  lavciable  in  some  geographic  areas  and  in  suhiect  feids  such  as  the  physical 
sciences.  Increased  demand  tor  teachers  trained  in  the  education  ol  iitWatly  retarded  or  physic.iil/ 
handicapped  childien  is  expected.  Neverlbeless,  il  past  trends  ol  entry  and  reentry  contioM  ike  supplv 
ol  secondary  teachers  wdl  sigmlicantly  exceed  requirements. 

Favorable  outlook,  especially  Icr  those  havins  posthiph  schccl  liairiin!"  in  di.?l!:nf. 

Favcrable  oppcituniiies.  Demand  strongest  tor  jraduates  ol  postseconrtarv  technician  liairing  schools  to 
hll  more  iesponsit)le  jobs.  Industrial  ««f  ;.:s;i,n  and  cempltxily  olrfroducls  and  ir,£4iutactuiin£  processes 
will  increase  demand.    . 

Favorable  opportunities,  especially  lor  graduates  o!  post^ecfndary  technical  ttai^iing  programs  The  com- 
plexity ol  prcccssmf  convenience  toods  undci  higher  quality  and  safety  standards  will  result  in  a  neen 
tor  more  technicians  in  many  areas  ol  the  food  indjstiy. 

Favcrable  opportunities  lor  young  peoole  with  exceplicrel  talent  and  ah.lit-,  to  handle  news  about  hichiy 
specialized  and  technical  subjects.  Weekly  or  daily  newspaiieis  in  small  tcwns  and  subui^Mn  aiaas  oiler 
the  most  cppuituntics  lor  beginners.  > 

Good  prospects  Icr  these  having  college  courses  in  writing  and  technical  subjects  plus  .vriiinj  ability. 

Few  openings  because  held  is  very  smafl. 

Moderate  inciease  as  a  result  ol  growth  in  the  number  ol  airport  toweis  and  the  need  to  provide  scmce' 
lor  pi  ivate  planes. 

Favoiable  opportunities  lor  registered  architects.  Growth  in  nonresidential  as  well  as  residential  constiut- 
ticn.  homeov.neis'  giowmf  awareness  ol  ihe  value  ol  architects'  services  also  wiil  spur  demand 

Technical  advances,  such  as  aiioinatic  prcfiamnif  and  remote  control  ol  tianstnitters  v.ill  keep  empic  - 
ment  trcm  growing.  However,  deaths  and  retirements  will  create  some  opermfs. 

Very  lapid  n.crcase  in  employment  as  students  and  colleges  increase  in  number  and  as  greater  lecoiiiitioi 
IS  given  to  the  need  lor  cunsenng— especijl>  ol  niintnty  group  students  and  students  ol  low  mcon.e 
lamdies. 

Favorable  outlook  for  well-tiained  and  qualified  workers.  Young  people  with  only  average  ability  and  li:tle 
speciataed  tiair:ing  will  late  keen  ccnipet.titn  and  have  limited  pppDitumiy  lii  a,i.ar,cenient 

Veiy  ia(,id  increase  due  to  the  use  in  the  nur.bei  of  large  jet-poweiei!  .'i.ciati  cat  lequire  flight  e ngineeis 

Overall  employment  will  decline  betause  of  the  lsc  of  more  autonylx  coinniunieatcns  equipment  A  smail  ' 
number  ol  wo.keis  will  be  necdea  each  year  to  it  place  those  v^^o  retire  or  die 

Favorable  prospects.  Greatest  dtnand  for  Kactrrs,  but  tusiness  also  should  inciease  demand  for  tiiese 
woikeis  csp«i,iaily  in  lesearih  and  devcl'pment. 

Favorable  oppcitumties  for  talented  college  gradcales.  Those  with  trcining  in  industrial  desicn  may  face 
ccmpetiiini  f icni  arcf.iletlural  and  tiiEintr-ring  p laccJtes  v.hc  have  aiiistic  talei:t. 

Good  oppoitunilies,  but  those  without  tormc-i  liaining  will  hnd  it  increasingly  dilticLlt  to  enter  this  lield  The 
ntmtei  employed  by  depaitment  and  furniture  stores  is  expected  to  use. 

Professional  orpoi;ur.itios  will  expand  due  to  continued  growth  of  parks  and  recreation  facilities  m  metrc- 
pclitan  art.-.'  and  the  iiSir:f  interest  in  citv  and  ref  icnai  planning. 

Good  picspects  m  salaned  pcsr,,on'  with  wrilkncwn  law  hrms  and  as  law  clerks  to  judges  for  graduates  cf 
outstanding  law  schools,  or  lor  those  who  lank  high  in  their  classes.  Growth  in  demand  will  stem  tnim 
business  exp  ansion  ai.d  ihe  int  reased  use  ol  legal  services  by  lew-  and  middle-income  groups 

Good  opportunities,  especially  in  school  libraries  for  those  who  have  advanced  degrees.  t 

Outlook  excellent,  particularly  tor  graduates  ot  academic  programs.  Ihe  increasing  needs  of  a  crAwing  popu- 
lation for  iiLraiy  services  Will  ccntribute  to  demand. 

Competition  in  ccmmercial  and  portrait  fields  is  keen  but  oppoitunities  exist  lor  those  who  are  talented  and 
well  trained.  Demand  Icr  induslnal  phctogiaphers  is  cxpetled  to  be  stiong. 

Rapid  increase  because  ol  giowth  in  the  number  ot  aircraft  as  well  as  in  the  increasing  number  ol  Bights. 

Very  rapid  employment  giowth,  espeeially  in  hrms  that  use  computeis  to  process  business  records  ci  to  con- 
trol manufacturing  processes.  Professionally  trained  personnel  to  handle  both  riogiaiBiBg  and  system 
analysis  Will  be  incieasingly  in  demand.  r    •        ■• 
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Occupation 


Estimated 

employment 

1970 


Average 

annual 

openings 

to  1980 1 


Employment  prospects  '■ 


P-ychologists. 


R.idio  and  television  announcers.- 

Recreation  workers , 

Social  workers 

Surveyors 

Systems  analysis 


Uiirlerwrilers  ... 
Urban  planners. 


MANAGERIAL  OCCUPATIONS 
Bank  officers 


Cit/  managers 

Conductors  (railroad) 

Industrial  traffic  managers 

licensed  Merchant  Marine  Officers 


Managers  and  assistants  (tiotel). 
Puichasing  agents 


CLERICAL  AND  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS 
Bank  clerks 


Bank  lelUrs, 


Casliiers. 


d.^im  adjusters.. 
Claim  euminers. 


Electronic  computer  operating  personnel.. 


File  clerks. 


Fiont  office  clerks  (liotel) 
Ottice  machine  jperators.. 


Receplionisis 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerks.. 
Station  agents  (railroad) 


Stenographers  and  secretaries . . 
Stock  clerks 


Telegraphers,  telephoners,  and  towermen  (railroad). 


Telephone  operators :.. 

Traffic  agents  and  clerks  (civilian  aviatlofi) 
Typists ^ 

SALES  OCCUPATIONS 

Automobile  parts  countermen 

Automohile  salesmen 

Automobile  service  advisors 


Insurance  agents  and  brokers. 
Ma:iufacturers  salesmen 


R<!,il  estate  salesmen  and  brokers. 
Retail  trade  salesworkers 


40,  000 
17,  000 

13,  500 
170, 000 

52, 000 

100  OCO 

55,000 
8,000 


174, 000 

2,600 
37.  500 
18,  000 

11,000 

195.  000 
167,  000 


3,700 

r,  000 

1.700 
18,000 
2,100 


Excellent  opportunitie',  for  those  who  have  a  doctorate;  less  favorable  for  those  with  only  a  master's  degree 
Strong  demand  in  mental  hospitals,  correctional  iiislitutioiis,  mental  hygiene  clinics,  and  communitv  health 
centeis,  ' 

Moderate  increase  in  employment  as  nev;  radio  and  television  stations  are  licensed  Entry  jobs  easier  to  get 
in  radio  than  in  television  because  of  the  greater  number  of  radio  stations,  especially  small  ones  that  hire 
beginners.  ' 

Excellent  opportunities  for  the  well  qiialihed  and  good  opportunities  for  those  without  related  training  in  local 
governments  and  voluntary  agencies,  religints  groups,  and  the  Federal  Government 

Very  good  prospects  lor  those  who  have  training  in  city  and  bachelor's  degrees  in  social  work.  Many  Dart-time 
jobs  for  qualiiied  women  with  experience. 

Best  prospects  for  persons  with  postsecondary  school  training  in  surveying.  Demand  will  be  stimulated  bv 
urban  development  and  highway  construction. 
22,  700    Excellent  opportunities  due  to  rapid  expansion  of  nlectronic  data  processing  systems  in  business  and  govern- 
ment, " 
2,  740    Favorable  opportunities  especially  in  metropolitan  areas. 
750    Very  good  prospects  for  those  who  have  training  in  city  an'l  regional  planning.  Construction  of  new  cities  and 
towns,  urban  renewal  projects,  and  beautil  cation  and  open  space  land  improvement  projects  will  sour  de- 
mand for  these  woikers,  p       • 

II,  COO    Employment  is  expected  to  grow  rapidly  as  the  increased  use  of  computf  is  enables  banks  to  ex  and  lh"ir 

services. 
1  ^a2    ^.'"=S"*'"'  opportunities  especially  for  persons  viith  master's  degrees  in  public  or  municipal  administration 
1,  ^00    Moderate  number  of  oppoitunities  resulting  from  the  need  to  replace  workers  who  retire  or  die 
700    Moderate  employment  increase.  Strong  demand  is  expected  for  specialists  who  can  classify  products  to  obtain 
the  loivest  possible  freight  rates. 
Employment  decline  due  to  competition  from  foreign  ships  and  construction  of  new  ships  that  cair operate 

with  fewer  officers.  Employment  decline  will  more  than  offset  openings  from  retirement  and  deaths 
Favorable  outlook,  especially  for  those  who  have  college  degrees  In  hotol  administration 
Good  prospects   Demand  strong  for  business  administration  graduates  who  have  courses  in  nn-rhasmo 


14,  ICO 

5,    " 


•.i£?  /^''""''Is  outlook,  especially  for  those  who  have  college  degrees  in  hotol  administration 

400    Good  prospects   Demand  strong  for  business  administration  graduates  who  have  courses  in  pu-chasing 

Demand  also  will  be  strong   or  graduates  with  backgiounds  in  engineering  or  science  to  woik  in  hrms 

manuiacturmg  chemicals,  complex  machines,  and  other  technical  products. 


510, 000  • 


1S3, 000 


Bookkeeping  workers ., t,  340, 000 


847.  000 

114.000 
29,000 

200,  000 


169,000 


29  600 

14,  iOO 

T,.  000 

64,  000 

4,500 
780 

34.  200 

15.  300 


■expand  their  -services.  An  increasing  proportion  will  be  employed 


61,000 
365.000 

4.500 
20,  800 

298, 000 

23,  500 

379,  000 

12,  000 

9,900 

100 

2.833.000 
500, 000 

247  OOO 
23, 000 

12.000  ... 

420,  000 


45,  COO 
671.  000 


68, 000 


Securities  salesmen 

Wlolesale  trade  salesworkers 


120,000 
20,000 

4,300 
700 

350,  COO 

19,  OCO 

510,  COO 

25,000 

226, 000 
500,  COO 

11,800 
131,000 

200,000 
539,000 

11  800 
27,  700 

SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 


B.iibers 


B.i' tenders  

Bellmen  and  bell  captains  (hotel).. 

Building  custodians 

Ccoks  and  chefs 


Cosmetologists 

FBI  special  agents. 
Firelighters 


180, 000 

160.  000 
33,  000 

,  100, 000 

740,000 

484,000 

7,900 

180, 000 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table.  * 


Emplovmen!  will  inciease  slowly.  Intioduction  of  dala  processing  equipment,  will  decrease  demand  for 
check  sorters  and  bookkeeping  machine  operators  but  iiicie?se  demand  for  eleCiioiiic  data  processing 
wckprs  *^ 

Very  lai  it  increase  ns  banks  continue  to  ■ 
part-time  during  peak  hours 

Slov»  growth.  Use  of  electronic  data  processing  eqn  pmen  and  other  bookkeeping  machines  will  limit  em- 
p  oyment  increase 

Very  favo  able  outlook  expecially  for  those  with  typing  or  other  special  skills.  Many  opportunities  for  ,arl- 
'.ime  workers. 

.<apid  employment  growth  due  to  expanding  insurance  sales  and  resulting  claims. 

Limited  opporiunities.  Fewer  examiners  will  be  needed  to  piocess  claims  due  to  the  increasing  use  o;  com- 
puters. Some  openinsS  will  result  from  deaths  or  retiiements. 

Employment  will  inciear.e  very  rapidly  due  to  growth  in  the  numb.r  o'  computer  installations  Beginn  is 
may  hnd  it  easier  to  qualify  for  openings  because  technological  advances  have  made  computer  equipment 
easier  to  opera  e. 

Rapid  iriployment  growth  lesultine  from  the  long-term  growth  of  business  and  the  need  tor  more  and  betlei 
lecordkoeping.  However,  the  increasing  use  of  computers  to  ariange,  store,  and  transmit  records  may  becin 
:o  lim.t  growth  ^ 

•tapid  increase  in  ..mployment  as  number  of  hotels,  molels.  and  motor  ho'els  increases 

Moderate  increase  as  the  giowing  volume  of  papeiwo-k  more  than  offsets  the  effect  of  au  omaled  record- 
keeping systems  and  advances  in  office  automation  and  inter-office  communications 

Moderate  increase  in  employment.  Young  applicants  ma"  face  competition  from  more  experienced  workers 
Automation  should  no  affect   eceptionists  as  their  woik  is  of  a  personal  nature. 

Slow  increase  as  labor-saving  equipment  enables  large  hrms  while  using  fewer  clerks  to  handle  a  greater 
volume  of  merchandise. 

Although  employment  will  continue  to  decline,  a  limited  number  of  opportunities  will  result  from  the  need  to 
replace  experienced  agents  who  retire  or  die. 
Rapid  employment  growih.  Best  opportunities  for  those  with  stenographic  skills. 

Moderate  increase  in  employment.  Growth  will  be  due  to  business  expansion.  However,  electronic  compters 
that  control  Inventories  can  be  expected  to  limit  growth. 

Mechanization  of  yard  operations,  new  communications  devices,  and  other  innovations  will  continue  to 
reduce  the  number  of  workers  needed.  Employment  decline  will  more  than  offset  openigsfrom  retirements 
and  deaths. 

Large  number  of  openings  to  replace  v/omen  who  leave  work  due  to  family  responsibilities.  However  direct 
dialing  and  other  automatic  devices  will  restrict  employment  growth  in  telephone  companies  Most  gro.vth 
will  occur  in  stores,  factories,  and  other  businesses  that  use  private  branch  exchange  (PBX)switchboard 

Rapid  increase  in  employment  because  of  anticipated  growth  in  passenger  and  cargo  traffic. 

Favorable  outlook  especially  for  typists  who  have  other  office  skills.  Increasing  use  of  duplicating  macViiies 
will  eliminate  some  routine  typing. 

Continued  employment  growth  related  to  increasing  number  of  motor  Vehicles  and  a  growing  variety  ot 

replacement  parts. 
Moderate  employment  increase  as  car  sales  rise  over  the  long  run,  but  most  openings  will  re'  ult  from  turnover 
Moderate  increase  as  a  result  of  more  automobiles.  Opportunities  best  lor  these  who  have  some  expenenie  m 

automobile  repair. 
Moderate  employment  increase.  Despite  an  expected  increase  in  the  number  ol  policies,  insurar.ce  -elll.i" 

will  remain  keenly  competitive. 
Favorable  opportunities  for  well-trained  workers,  but  competition  will  be  keen.  Best  prospects  for  those 

framed  to  handle  technical  products. 
Many  new  positions  will  be  created  to  serve  growing  population,  but  most  openings  will  result  fro.n  turnover. 
Good  prospects  for  both  fuH-time  and  part-time  woikers.  Most  demand  for  workers  who  are  skillen  in  s.lle^• 

manship  and  well  informed  about  their  merchandise. 
Good  opportunities.  . 

Good  Opportunities.  Demand  will  be  stimulated  by  inciease  in  business  activily  *nd  the  giowth  of  specialized 

services  offered  by  wholesale  houses. 


7.700    Slow  increase  ir.  employment.  Trend  to  longer  hair  will  keep  employment  from  growing  as  fast  as  male 

population. 
8  700    Moderate  increase  as  new  restaurants,  bars,  and  hotels  open. 
1.  500    Slow  employment  increase.  Although  some  openings  will  result  as  new  hotels  and  motor  hotels  are  built, 

'he  fast  growing  motel  business,  with  its  emphasis  on  informality,  employs  few  bellmen. 
70.000    Opportunities  will  be  favorable  due  to  the  construction  of  new  apartments,  hospitals,  offices,  recreation 
centers,  and  other  buildings.  Impiovemenis  in  cleaning  and  maintenance  technology  will  limit  growth. 
49,000    Moderate  increase  as  new  restaurants  and  hotels  open.  Opportunities  will  be  especially  good  for  the  well 

quahhed  because  highly  skilled  cooks  and  chefs  are  in  short  supply. 
43,000    Very  good  oppoitunities  for  beginners  as  well  as  experienced  workers.  Part-time  work  also  available. 

(  )    Employment  expected  to  rise  as  FBI  responsibilities  grow.  Turnover  rate  is  traditionally  low. 
11. 800    Many  new  job  openings  as  hie  depaitmenls  enlarge  stalls  or  paid  workers  replace  volunteers.  Competition 
in  laige  cities  v;ill  be  keen. 


28,  COO 


4  800 
61,  000 


2,600 
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Occupation 


Estimated 

employment 

1970 


Average 

annual 

openings 

to  1980 > 


Employment  prospects  > 


SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS— Continued 

Guards  and  watchmen 200,000 

Hospital  attendants.. 830,000 

Housekeepers  and  assistants  (hotel).. 33,000 

Police  officers  (municipal).. 332,000 

Licensed  practical  nurses 370,000 

Models.. 58,000 

Private  household  workers 1,558,000 

Social  service  aides 50,000 

State  police  officers 41,000 

Stewardesses 35,600 

Waiters  and  waitresses 1,040,000 

CRAFTSMEN 
Building  trades: 

Asbestos  and  insulating  workers 25, 000 

Bricklayers , 175,000 

Carpenters 830,000 

Cement  masons  (cement  and  concrete  finishers) 65,000 

Electricians  (construction) 190,000 

Elevator  constructors 15,000 

Floor  covering  installers 40,000 

Glaziers 10,500 

Uthers 30,000 

Operating  engineers  (construction  machinery  oper-  310,000 

ators). 

Painters  and  paperhangers 390,000 

Plasterers 35,000 

Plumbers  and  pipefitters 350,000 

Roofers 60,000 

Sheet  metal  workers 60  000 

Stonemasons,    marble    setters,    tile    setters,   and  30,000 

terrazzo  workers. 

Structural-,     ornamental-,     and     reinforclng-iron  85,000 
workers,  riggers,  and  machine  movers. 
Machine  occupations: 

All-round  machinists 530,000 

Instrument  makers— mechanical 8,000 

Machine  tool  operators 425,000 

Setup  men  (machine  tools) 70,000 

Tool  and  die  makers 165, 000 

Mechanics  and  repairmen: 

Air-conditioning,  refrigeration,  and  heating  mechan-  115, 000 
ics. 

Aircraft  mechanics 140,000 

Appliance  servicemen 220, 000 

Automobile  body  repairmen., 100,  000 

Automobile  mechanics 610,000 

Bowling-pin-machine  mechanics 6, 000 

Business  machine  servicemen 80,000 

Diesel  mechanics 85,000 

Electric-sign  servicemen 8,000 

Farm  equipment  mechanics 53,000 

Industrial  machinery  repairmen 180,000 

Instrument  repairmen 95, 000 

Jewelers  and  jewelry  repairmen 15, 000 

Maintenance  electricians 250,  ODO 

Millwrights 80,000 

Motorcycle  mechanics... 5,000 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


15, 700    Moderate  growth  due  to  the  increasing  number  of  plants,  offices,  banks,  stores,  and  schools  as  well  as  the 

mounting  Incidence  of  crime  and  social  unrest. 
11,000    Very  rapid  rise  In  employment.  Most  openings  occur  in  hospitals,  but  some  exist  also  rn  nursing  and  con- 
valescent homes  and  other  long-term  care  facilities. 
2, 600    Most  openings  will  occur  from  the  need  to  replace  workeis  who  retire  or  die.  Some  new  openings  will  become 

available  in  newly  built  hotels,  motor  hotels,  and  luxuiy  motels. 
17, 000    Very  gcod  opportunities  for  qualified  ^plicanls.  Trained  specialists  in  electronic  data  processing,  engineer- 
ing, and  social  work  are  becoming  essential. 
58, 000    Good  opportunities  as  health  facilities  continue  to  expand  and  as  licensed  practical  nurses  are  incieasingly 
used  In  work  not  requiring  the  skills  of  a  registered  nurse. 
1,900    Moderate  Increase  in  employment.  Although  fbll-tlme  work  should  remain  highly  competitive,  part-time 
opportunities  will  be  favorable. 
16, 000    Excellent  employment  opportunities.  Demand  will  be  stimulated  by  rising  family  Incomes  and  larger  numbers 
of  women  working  outside  the  home.  However,  many  jobseekers  are  unwilling  to  accept  domestic  work 
despite  Its  availability. 
(')    Many  jobs  have  been  generated  by  antlpoverty  legislation.  A  wide  variety  of  new  jobs  for  unemployed  and 
low-Income  persons  is  expected  to  result  from  the  New  Careers  program. 
2, 900    Very  rapid  increase  in  employment.  The  greatest  demand  will  be  for  highway  patrol  officers. 

(-)    Very  favorable  job  opportunities  because  of  expected  increases  m  air  travel  and  the  30  percent  turnover 
each  year. 
67,000    Moderate  employment  Increase  as  new  restaurants  and  hotels  open.  Many  additional  openings  will  arise 
because  of  high  turnover. 

900    Moderate  growth  resulting  from  the  anticipateti  use  in  volume  of  construction.  Incieasing  use  of  pipe  m 
manufacturing  processes  and  in  aii-cond|lioiiing  and  refrigeration  installations  will  spur  demand  tor  these 
workers. 
8,  500    Rapid  employment  Increase  is  expected  as  construction  activity  expands  along  with  the  popularity  of  struc- 
tural and  ornamental  brickwork  In  buildings. 
46, 000    Rapid  employment  Increase  resulting  from  rise  m  constiuction  activity. 

3,  500    Veiy  lapid  increase  resulting  from  construction  expansion  and  giowing  use  of  concrete  and  concrete  products. 
12, 000    Very  lapid  inciease  In  employment  as  constiuction  expands  and  more  electric  outlets,  switches,  and  wiring 

■   are  needed  for  appliances,  air-conditioning  systems,  electronic  data  processing  equipment,  and  electrical 
control  devices. 

6, 000    Moderate  employment  increase  resulting  fiom  the  anticipated  expansion  In  new  industrial,  commercial,  and 
large  residential  building,  and  fiom  the  modernization  ot  older  installations. 

2,000    Rapid  employment  increase  resulting  from  expansion  of  construction  and  wider  use  of  resilient  floor  coverings 
and  wall-to-wall  carpeting. 
500    Rapid  Increase  In  employment.  Expansion  of  construction  and  the  increasing  use  of  glass  in  building  con- 
struction will  create  very  favorable  long-range  outlook. 

1, 500    Rapid  Increase  related  to  anticipated  growth  in  construction  and  to  new  plastering  methods  that  require 
lathing. 

15,000    Rapid  employment  growth  resulting  from  incieasing  use  of  machinery  for  construction,  particularly  for 

highways  and  heavy  construction. 
22, 000    Rapid  employment  increases  are  expected  as  construction  expands  and  more  use  is  made  of  new  materials 
such  as  polyester  and  vinyl  coatings,  and  fabiic,  plaster,  and  other  wall  coverings.  Painters  also  will  be 
needed  for  maintenance  woik. 

1, 000    Slow  increase  resulting  from  growth  in  construction.  New  materials  and  methods  have  expanded  use  of  plaster, 

but  drywall  construction  will  limit  employment  growth. 
20,  COO    Rapid  growth  as  construction  increases.  Increasing  industrial  activities  related  to  nuclear  energy  and  the 
greater  use  of  refrigeration  and  air-conditioning  systems  will  provide  many  job  opportunities.  Maintenance, 
repair,  and  modernization  of  existing  plumbing  and  heating  systems  also  will  cieate  additional  jobs. 

3,000    Rapid  Increase  resulting  mainly  from  new  construction  growth  and  repairs  on  existing  structures.  Technologi- 
cal innovations  may  limit  growth  somewhat. 

2,500    Rapid  increase  due  to  greater  use  of  floating,  air-conditioning,  and  refrigeration  systems  requited  in  all 
types  of  structure. 

1, 000    Little  Increase  In  employment  due  to  decline  of  stonemasonry  in  modern  architecture. 

4,000    Rapid  Increase  due  to  expansion  in  construction.  Improved  competitive  position  of  steel  as  a  construction 
material  will  spur  demand  for  these  workers. 

16,600    Slow  growth  expected  as  metalworking  activities  expand.  Much  of  the  growth  will  occur  in  maintenance 
shops  where  more  workers  will  be  needed  to  repair  machinery. 
400    Rapid  increase  resulting  from  the  growing  use  of  instiuments  in  manufacturing  processes  and  leseaich  and 
development  work. 
9,600    Technological  developments,  such  as  numerically  controlled  machine  tools,  wdl  hmit  need  for  additional 

operators.  However,  many  openings  will  result  from  retirements  or  deaths. 
2,600    Moderate  Increase  due  to  expansion  of  metalworking  activities.  Numerically  controlled  machine  tools  may 
change  job  duties. 

4,  700    Despite  technological  advances  In  toolmaking,  which  lestrict  growth,  employment  is  expected  to  increase 

slowly  because  of  expansion  of  metalworking  industries. 

7,900    Very  rapid  Increase  in  air-conditioning  mechanic  employment  due  primarily  to  continued  growth  of  home 
.  air-conditioning.  Oil  burner  mechanics  may  find  openings  limited  since  relatively  few  new  homes  have  oil 
heating  systems. 
6, 000    Rapid  growth  because  of  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  aircraft  in  operation.  Openings  will  occur  in 

both  firms  providing  general  aviation  services  and  in  independent  repair  shops. 
11. 000    Rapid  increase  as  a  result  ot  growth  in  the  number  and  variety  of  hosehold  appliances. 
4,  500    Moderate  increase  as  a  result  of  growing  number  of  traffic  accidents. ' 
23,  300    Moderate  increase  as  a  result  ol  more  automobiles  and  added  features  such  as  air-conditioning  and  exhaust 
control  devices.  Greater  shop  efficiency  will  limit  growth. 
140    Little  or  no  change  in  employment  due  to  improved  pinsetting  machines  which  require  fewer  repairs.  A  small 
number  of  openings  will  occur  as  a  result  ol  retirements  or  deaths. 
6,000    Very  rapid  growth.  Outlook  particularly  favorable  for  those  trained  to  service  computers  and  associated 

equipment. 
4, 100    Rapid  increase  due  to  expansion  of  Industries  that  are  major  users  of  diesel  engines. 

450    Rapid  increase  due  to  business  expansion  and  increasing  use  of  electric  signs. 
1, 400    Slow  increase  due  to  declining  number  of  farms  and  Increased  reliability  ol  farm  machinery. 
9, 000    Rapid  Increase  due  to  growing  amount  ol  machinery  needed  to  fabricate,  process,  assemble,  and  inspect  in- 
dustrial production  materials. 
5, 900    Very  rapid  growth  due  to  the  increase  in  use  of  instruments  for  scientific,  industrial,  and  technical  purposes. 

500    Little  or  no  employment  change.  Despite  growing  demand  for  jewelry,  greater  efficiency  will  limit  the  need 
for  new  workers.  Turnover  will  create  a  small  number  of  openings. 
11, 000    Moderate  increase  mostly  from  the  need  to  replace  workers  who  retire  or  die. 

3, 100    Moderate  increase,  related  to  new  plants,  additions  of  new  machinery,  changes  in  plant  layout,  and  mainte- 
nance of  increasing  amounts  of  complex  machinery. 
250    Rapid  increase  due  to  growing  popularity  ol  motorcycles,  minibikes,  and  snowmobiles.  Seasonal  fluctuations 
in  the  demand  for  workers  because  cycling  activity  Increases  in  summer  and  declines  in  winter. 
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Occupstion 


Estimated 

emplayment 

1970 


Average 

annual 

openings 

to  1980' 


Employment  prospects  - 


Television  and  radio  service  technicians. 
Truck  and  bus  mectianics 

Vending  machine  mechanics 

Watch  re|.3irmen 

Pijnting  (graphic  art->)  occupations: 

Bookbinders  and  related  workers , 

Coin|iu:i(ig  lOom  occupations 

[lectioty.iers  and  iiereotypers 

Lithographic  occupations 

Photoengravers 

Piinting  pressmen  and  assistants 

Telephone  mdustry  occupations: 

Central  office  craUsmen , 

Central  olfice/quipment  Installers. 

Linemen  ^  cable  splicers 


132,000 
115.000 


18.000 
»,000 

30.000 
185, 000 


5.000 

80.000 

17, 000 

85,000 

92.  000 
22,000 

40,000 


4, 500    RapW^increase  related  to  growing  number  of  radios,  televisions,  phonogiaphs,  and  other  consumer  electronic 

5,200    Rapid  increase  in  tiuck  mechanic  employment  resulting  from  mote  freight  transportatiolrby  truck  Utile 
change  in  bus  mechanic  employment  because  decline  in  local  bus  transit  is  expected  to  offset  increased 
inicrcity  Dus  trsvci. 
700    Moderate  increase  due  to  expansion  of  automatic  merchandising 

500    Little  or  no  employment  change  because  most  ne*  watches  will  cos!  little  more  to  replace  than  repaii   Re- 
placement needs  will  create  small  number  of  job  opportunities. 

^00    Increasing  mechanization  of  bindery  operations  will  reduce  employment 

'  ^'°"  !'!;fJ7„""''.",'^"^'r^''*'P''^  «,'"'*'  *"""""*  "'  """''"8  Technological  changes  in  equipment  m<ike  it 

i^n^  ?  *„,'°.  '^*  'S'pV'"'*;  """«  '^""  operators.  Knowledge  of  electronics  and  photography  increasingly 
important  for  operation  of  new  equipment.  Openings  will  lesult  l.om  need  to  replace  workers  who  die  oi 


Telephole  and  PBX  installers  and  repairmen  .  ..  .  hoZ  000 

Other  cialt  clcupation?:  | 

Automolle  trimmers  and  installation  men  (.lutomo-  9  000 
bile  ul|iol5te'eri>. 

.^Blacksmfis 12,000 

Bofermaking  occupalionj 25,000 

c/eniakers  (foundry) 26,000 

Disiiensing  opticians  anJ  optical  mechanics -r    26,000 

fo'*""*" 1 1,488,000 

Furniture  uphol.-terers 33,000 

Locomotive  engineers 35,000 

locomotive  firemen  (helpers) 17  200 

Molders  (foundry) "."'."  55,"  000 

Motion  picture  projectionistt ■. 15,000 

Patternmakers  (found'y) 21,000 

Shoe  repairmen 25,000 

Shop  trades  (railroad) 82  500 

StatioiTaiy  engineers -..r!""^..!"^"]"]  200]000 

j    OPERATIVES     . 

Driuiig  occupations: 

Intercity  busdrivers ^  25,000 

local-transit  busdrivers ,;  69,000 

Local  truckdrivers 1,200,000 

Roi'lemen 240,000 

Ta«i  drivers....  100,000 

Truckdnver!,  over-the-roaJ 655,000 

Other  Operative  occupations: 

Assemblers 865,000 

Automobile  painter 30,000 

Biakemen  (railtaad) ...J.'.'.".".'..'..V  75  000 

Ueclroidater I.I."I"I1  17]  000 

Cisoline  service  station  attendants 410,000 

lo'.pectorj 665,000 

M.itfcutter».„-. V^  190  COO 

Parking  attendants 52  000 

PioductiOd  painters J.'J."."."."r.'. ."....''  115,000 

Photographic  laboratory  occupations.;...  37  000 

Po.ver  truck  opeiatois ....'.'.  2UU]00 

Signal  department  workers (failroad) 11,200\ 

StalionarK  firemSn  (boiler) 71,000 

Unlicensed  merchant  seamen 31,000. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Moderate  decline  in  employment  caused  by  terhnological  change,  despite  increased  printing  volume  Eni- 

-,  cnn    u   P'T*"'  "^''"^  *'"  '""'*  "'^"  o"'*'  openings  from  retirements  and  deaths 

2,600    Moderate  increase  as  more  commercial  printing  lirms  and  small  and  medium  size  newspaper  publisheis 

*"    ^' no  pro'to^ngJatinVs""  "'  """*  *'''''^"'  equipcrient  and  the  increasing  use  of  offset  printing  which  reqiiiies 
2, 400    Moderate  employment  increase  because  of  growth  in  the  amount  of  printed  materials. 

Rapid  growth  in  employment  due  to  increasing  demand  for  telephone  service  and  data  communication  systems 
^nniniS/T"'  'e?""'"*  '«"" '"^  "«"!  I'  '"^1311  equipment  in  new  central  offices  and  replace  obsolete 


3.700 
675 

900 


I  iifi^.  i?^o  /hr  e»i5tiig  offices  Know  edge  of  electronics  becoming  increasingly  important  in  this  occupation 
^uLZ.l?Tf  '".L^K  "'""''.^','"  'rr*"  ''"«  *"  «'"'«'  "'«  0'  laborsaving  devices  such  as  pole-li  ting 
equipment  and  e,irlh-boring  tools.  Moderate  increase  in  number  of  cable  spliceis.  Replacement  needs  vi II 


create  some  openings. 
5.  300    Rapid  increase  due  to  demand  for  telephones  and  PBX  and  CENTREX  systems. 


400 
400 
700 
550 
700 

56,  500 

750 

1,400 

"iVsdo" 

625 

600 

1.000 


Sno 

4,500 


"tr^f^feC*  m'o"  ^°urte''?a^?ic's''w7,CV.ofv'i'h"'"*"'  ""*  '*•""  »'  '"♦"""'"'"*  ""'""^"''^  -"  ""■ 
■"re^xlSerb'^cksmfthfre^'re  r  ''"""'''"*"'■  *  '""'''  """'""  "'  '"'^"'"«^'  """^^^^  «'"  «""' 

^'ZSls  a'^nSTelS'oSLd^^^^        ""'""^""  ''"  '''?''  ^'^Ploy^ent  from  growing  as  fast  as  demand 
'■"workers"Vli're"or%'ie*  '"  '"^  ''""*'"^  ^^  "'  '"«''''"«■"''''«  W'*'-  Nevertheless,  openings  will  occur  as 
"?o^I»l*u""^''* '"  "'^P^n''"*  optician  employment  as  a  result  of  rising  demand  for  eyeglasses  and  contact 
Imwmg  ■  "'"'*  °'^^  °'  P""''"^"'R  '«"5«  «'"  keep  optical  mechanic  employment  from 

"p'Jocfssefblcrme  mo?e  technici"'"'"''''"  '"''  ""  ""*" '" '"""""'  '"Pe^^i^ion  as  industrial  production 
Opportunities  lavorahle.  Demand  for  qualified  workers  is  expected  to  continue  to  exceed  supply  desoite  little 
or  no  change  in  employment.  Openings  will  occur  as  workers  die  or  retire  ^ 

reti'fe  oITe  "'  "P"""^' '"'"  """'  "'^''  >«'■"•  P'™»''W  a^  a  result  of  the  need  to  replace  engineers  who 
Limited  opportunities  for  employment. 

'■",'nW«n'^Il!lI'if  n"'""^^  °'  It'5  "?''  "r""'  "'^^'"'"^  ■""'''''"«  ^"<'  "'«  increasing  use  of  permanent  molds 
and  shell  molds.  Openings  will  develop,  however,  as  workers  retire  or  die 

"nd*e7emplijed'"''"'^"'^'"'  ^''^  ""'P*'''"""  ^'°"^  experienced  projectionists  who  are  unemployed  or 
Little  or  no  change  due  to  the  greater  use  of  metal  patterns  that  can  be  used  many  times  to  make  idenlir  il 

.  molds.  However,  openings  will  arise  as  workers  retire  or  die  lOenticJl 

Little  or  no  increase  because  more  people  buy  new  shoes  rather  than  repair  old  ones  Nevertheless   on- 

fepla"ceme'ni"n*eeds'"  '"'  "'*""  "*'"*"  "'"""*  ""  """">"  ""'"«  '"'"'"'  is  inVufficent  to'Jeet 

n.fi."^f^„n°.hf''L'"^t/''''"'?"''  t!?'.''^"  ^i!"  '*''•■*  "'  "'«  *''"  ""'«  "  li'^itet'  "umber  of  openings 
n,f>  r.^^J'^T  "-""'^  '"?*'  *''? "  ^"^  '^'"'"''t'C  controls  make  it  pbssible  to  increase  capacity  with- 
out corresponding  increases  in  employment.  However,  Openings  will  become  available  as  woikers  retue 
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"''reii.ie''or"die""'''''"  '"  ""'  '''*"'''  *'"*'"*  '^"^"P"'''"  ^■''"  '"""  '"""  ">«  "eed  to  replace  drivers  who 
Although  the  number  of  local  bus  drivers  Is  declining,  a  few  opportunities  exist  for  new  workers  to  replace 
Moc.erate  increase  as  a  result  of  anticipated  growth  in  volume  of  freight 

routemen  w'hVreli?" o*'di'°^'"*"''  """*'*'■  '"^">' '"''  "i'POrtunities  will  result  from  the  need  to  replace 
Although  number  of  drivers  is  decliiiing,  high  turnover  results  in  need  lor  some  replacements 
Moderate  increase.  Economic  growth  of  the  Nation  and  continued  decentralization  of  industry  will  increase 

demand  lor  intercity  trucking. 

Moderate  long-run  increase  despite  continuing  automation  of  assembly  processes.  Employment  sensitive  to 
aircr"afrand  oltreVdu''a''bl'''''rd^      "^'"'"    ''^'"'^^  "**''^'  P'"''"'''''^  '"  P'^"''  "'^t  P'Oi^uce  automobile?. 
Moderate  increase  due  to  growing  number  of  traffic  accidents. 
Opportunities  in  this  declining  occupation  will  result  from  the  need  to  replace  brakemen  who  retire  or  die 

^SVv^XiftJfarand'^lSsir'  ■"""*"•''"*  ""'"''"''  '""  '''  "'  ""=  ^'^^''OP'^i"*  P'ocess  on  . 

"""fTifJ""""  'P',''""'  P»'yi'"e  a'ltf  full-time  workers  resulting  from  growing  consumption  of  gasoliw 
and  other  service  station  products.  ^  »      •  >- 

Moderate  employment  jnct^.ise  rtue'to  induslnal  e'lpansion.  the  growing  complexity  of  manufactured  proJ- 

ucts.  and  rising  quality  slindaids.  v.    ^u  ,,  u.. 

Little  or  no  employment  change.  More  etncienl  me,it  cutting  and  distiibution  methods  will  limit  the  need  for 

ne.v  woikers,  but  openings  will  arise  as  experienced  meatcnlters  retire  or  die 
SlOrt  growth  as  most  new  parMiig  fa'jilities  are  expected  to  bo  the  self-park  variety  * 

Slow  employment  increase  as  gicalei  use  of  automatic  sprayers  and  other  laborsaving  innovations  cuib 

need  for  additional  workers. 
Rapid  increase  despite  greater  mechanization  of  film  processing  equipmen' 
Employment  increase  will  be  slow,  as  muie  efficient  power  trucks  and  other  mechanized  materials-handling 

equipment  are  developed.  Most  openings  will  result  from  the  need  to  replace  workers  who  retire  or  dip 
improved  signaling  and  communications  systems,  which  require  less  maintenance  and  repair  will  reduce 

and  Tath  '       '•"'^^'^  needed.  Employment  decline  w.ll  more  than  offset  openings  from  retirements 

Employment  expected  to  decrease  moderately  as  result  of  more  automatic  centralized  equipment  but  some 
openings  will  occur  from  Ihe  need  to  replace  workers  who  retire  or  die. 

Employment  decline  due  to  competition  fiom  foreign  ships  and  construction  of  new  ships  which  can  operate 
wi.h  fe*er  men  Small  number  of  openings  due  to  deaths  and  retirements.  However,  on  net  balance  employ- 
ment decline  will  more  than  offset  openings  fiom  retirements  atid  deaths 
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Occupation 


Average 

Estimated  annual 

employment  openings 

1970  to  1980  >  Employment  prospacts  * 


OPERATIVES— Continued 
Waste  water  treatment  plant  operators.. 
Welders  and  oxygen  and  arc  cutters 

Laborers  (nonfarm): 

Bridge  and  building  woikers  (railroad). 

Track  workers  (railroad) 

Construction  laborers  and  hod  carriers.. 


30, 000  2, 100    Rapid  employment  growth  resulting  from  the  construction  of  new  treatment  plants  and  the  modernization 

of  existing  ones. 
535, 000  22, 000    Rapid  increase  in  welder  employment,  related  to  growth  in  metalworking  industries  and  wider  use  of  welding 

Growth  in  cutter  employment,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  restricted  by  greater  use  ol  mechanized  cutting 
equipment. 

10,500 Employment  decline  due  to  increased  use  of  power  tools  and  other  laborsaving  equipment,  and  newmatenals 

which  require  less  maintenance.  Employment  decline  will  offset  openings  resulting  from  retirements  and 
^  deaths. 

54,900 


815,000 


400    Mechanized  equipment  and  new  materials  for  roadway  consliuction  will  continue  to  reduce  employment 
Several  thousand  workers  are  hired  each  year  to  handle  seasonal  rush,  but  opportunities  for  year-iound 
employment  are  limited. 
25, 500    Despite  large  increases  in  construction,  mechanized  equipment  may  limit  demand  for  these  woikers  Never- 
theless, thousands  of  openings  will  aiise  annually. 


'Due  to  growth  and  death,  retirement,  and  other  separations  from  the  labor  tcrce.  Does  not  about  the  same  rate  as  in  the  recent  past,  (d)  that  scientific  and  technological  advancement  will  con- 
include  transfers  out  of  the  occupation,  tinue  at  about  the  same  rate  as  in  recent  years,  and  (e)  that  the  United  Stales  will  no  longer  be 

:  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  assessment  cf  the  1980  occupational  and  industry  outlook  is  lighting  a  war.  Defense  expenditures  will  be  reduced  from  Ihe  peak  levels  ol  the  Vietnam  conflict 

based ona  projected laborfoiceof  100. 7million in  1980, Armed Foicesof2.7 million, andaresulting  but  a  still  guarded  relationship  between  the  major  powers  will  peimit  no  major  leduction  in 

labor  force  of  98  million.  The  employment  outlook  presented  in  the  Handbook  also  assumes:  armaments, 

(a)  maintenance  of  high  levels  of  employment  through  the  1970's,  (b)  that  no  major  event  will  alter  •  Estimate  not  available, 
economic  growth  substantially,  (c)  that  economic  and  social  patterns  and  relationships  will  change  at 


THE  CONTINUING  TRAGEDIES  IN 
NORTHERN  IRELAND 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  has  sent  me  two  letters 
he  received  pointing  out  the  continuing 
tragedy  in  Northern  Ireland. 

Indeed,  these  letters  point  out  man's 
inhumanity  to  man  and  the  suffering  of 
innocent  people. 

I  should  like  to  call  these  letters  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  I  have 
deleted  the  last  names  in  letters  to  pre- 
serve the  anonymity  of  the  principals 
involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letters  follow: 
Suffolk,  Belfast, 

February  23,  1973. 

Dear  Miss  Poolen:  First  of  all  let  me  say 
how  nice  it  is  to  hear  from  you  again.  When 
your  first  letter  arrived  out  of  the  blue 
offering  to  send  clothes  for  myself  and  fam- 
ily, I  took  it  for  granted  that  you  were  aware 
of  what  happened  to  us  last  November,  so  I 
will  try  to  convey  to  you  in  simple  terms 
exactly   what   tcxjk   place. 

On  the  evening  of  November  6th,  I  was 
sitting  at  home  watching  television  along 
with  my  two  young  daughters  while  my  wife 
was  busy  In  the  back  kitchen.  At  about  half- 
past  nine,  there  was  a  knock  at  our  front 
door.  I  myself  opened  it  and  was  immedi- 
ately set  upon  by  a  gang  of  young  men  all 
of  whom  were  masked  and  armed  with  large 
clubs,  with  the  exception  of  one  who  carried 
a  large  bottle  containing  a  clear  liquid  which 
turned  out  to  be  of  a  highly  inflammable 
nature. 

I  shouted  to  my  wife  to  get  herself  and 
the  children  out  of  the  house  but  my  wife, 
being  stubborn,  refused  to  go  until  she  was 
threatened  and  abused  by  one  of  these  brave 
men.  In  the  meantime,  I  was  being  badly 
beaten  on  all  parts  of  my  body  and  finally 
ended  up  lying  In  the  front  garden  where 
I  was  forced  to  watch  the  last  act,  the  burn- 
ing of  my  home,  for  which  I  had  worked  so 
hard  to  make  as  comfortable  .^s  possible  for 
my  family. 

As  a  result  of  my  Injuries,  I  was  fcM-ced  to 


sign  on  what  is  commonly  called  the  sick 
as  I  was  unfit  for  my  work  as  a  stell-erector, 
and  after  two  weeks  my  employer  declared  me 
redundant  and  I  have  not  worked  since.  Al- 
though my  injuries  have  healed,  there  are 
very  few  vacancies  going. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  what  happened 
to  myself  and  family  is  only  one  of  many 
cases,  and  in  some  ways  \ye  were  lucky.  I  see 
by  your  letter  you  are  planning  a  visit  to 
Ireland  and  that  you  hope  to  include  Belfast 
in  it.  I  know  you  will  call  on  us  and  I  can 
assure  you  will  be  most  welcome.  So  I  will 
end  by  wishing  you  a  safe  Journey  and  may 
God  look  after  you. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Anthony  McCann. 

P.S.  You  can  show  this  letter  to  anyone 
you  wish  as  our  case,  like  so  many  others, 
was  spotlighted  on  television  and  In  the 
local  press. 

Belfast,  Northern  Ireland, 

February  27,  1973. 

Dear  Margaret  Mart:  Thanks  a  lot  for 
your  ever  welcome  letter.  I  will  wfite  a  more 
detailed  letter  later,  but  I  am  very  worried 
about  thU  family,  Mrs.  X  and  Mrs.  X,  Senior. 

Mrs.  X,  Senior,  has  a  very  young,  beautiful 
and  intelligent  daughter  in  Armagh  Prison 
(political  prisoner).  She  is  only  20  years  old 
and  is  now  serving  a  12-year  sentence,  on  the 
evidence  of  the  Infamous  "Special  Branch." 
Her  name  is  XX.  She  remained  silent  through 
the  hearing  to  show  her  contempt  for  the 
•court,"  which  Judged  her  so  harshly.  Her 
mother  is  now  on  her  own  and  cannot  sleep 
in  her  own  home  at  night  for  fear  of  the 
British  soldiers  raiding.  (By  the  way,  the 
Brits  raided  my  home  today.  They  put  every- 
thing back  In  place).  I  would  really  love  to 
have  someone  "adopt '  her;  also,  if  you  would 
send  her  clothes.  She  is  a  size  14. 

Now  we  come  to  the  saddest  part  of  all, 
and  of  which  you  already  know.  On  Febru- 
ary 5,  1973,  Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  six  men 
were  murdered  on  the  New  Ixxlge  Road.  Well. 
Margaret,  John  X  was  her  son.  It  happened 
like  this. 

Someone  banged  on  Mrs.  X's  door  and  asked 
her  to  phone  the  ambulance  as  a  man  was 
shot.  She  did  this  and  went  In  next  door 
to  her  son  John's  house.  She  knocked  on 
John's  door  and  he  came  out.  John  and  his 
mother  dragged  the  shot  man  into  John's 
house.  The  shooting  was  very  heavy.  They 
went  out  again  and  brought  in  another  shot 
man.  Then  once  more  they  brought  In  the 
third  shot  man  and  put  him  on  the  floor.  He 


was  screaming  as  he  was  shot  in  the  thi^h 
and  he  thought  he  was  dying. 

John  tried  to  calm  him.  John's  young  wife 
came  down  ffom  bed.  She  is  25  years  old  and 
has  little  children.  They  were  all  crying.  John 
told  his  mother  to  see  to  the  o^er  two  men, 
but  they  were  dead.  He  wenyoutside  as  the 
ambulance  came  out  he  saifi,  'Don't  come 
out.  Mum."  She  followed  hlmiKnd  as  she 
came  to  the  dcxir,  he  was  directing  the  am- 
bulance to  his  house.  Then  li  was  shot.  Mrs. 
X  ran  to  him  and  screamed' to  him,  but  he 
was  dead.  She  said  an  act  of  contrition  in  his 
ear  and  said,  "I'm  sorry  son  that  I  knocked 
on  your  door  tonight."  She  told  me  all  this 
last  week. 

Now,  wf  come  to  John's  wife.  After  the 
funeral,  John's  wife  was  sitting  in  a  chair  at 
home.  She  said  to  Mrs.  X.  "When  will  John 
be  home  from  work?  "  And  she  started  to  talk 
to  the  chair  as  her  mind  went.  She  was 
admitted  to  the  hospital  where  she  thought 
she  had  her  child  and  asked  why  John  did 
not  come.  After  treatment,  she  seemed  well 
and  got  home  after  one  week,  but  the  first 
day  out  whin  she  came  to  the  corner  where 
John  was  shot,  her  mind  slipped  again.  She 
was  in  the  hospital  for  one  more  week  and 
now  is  with  her  mother  for  awhile.  The 
doctors  do  not  know  If  she  will  remain  well 
and  they  worry  for  the  unborn  child  due 
March  27th.  Also,  what  the  birth  will  do  to 
her. 

I  spoke  to  Mrs.  X  tonight  on  the  phdne 
and  said  you  would  wTite  and  send  help.  She 
thanked  me.  The  Brits  said  they  killed  six 
top  Provisionals  that  night.  John  was  never 
involved  and  two  other  men.  as  well.  The 
other  three  were  Provisionals  but  all  tests 
prove  that  they  had  no  lead  on  their  hands. 
The  Brits  say  they  were  armed.  This  is  a 
lie.  Police  say  they  were  clean.  The  U.D.A. 
started  the  shooting,  the  Brits  finished  it.  All 
men  were  murdered. 

Here  are  the  addresses:  • 

Mrs.  X.  Senior,  Belfast.  N.  Ireland. 

Mrs.  John  X,  Belfast,  N.  Ireland. 

Margaret,  I  would  appreciate  you  or  friends 
taking  an  interest  in  both  I  will  find  out 
about  letters.  If  you  have  posted  the  clothes, 
it  takes  eight  weeks  for  them  to  be  shipped 
to  here.  If  you  have  any  men's  good  clothes 
you  could  mail  them  to  me  for  Long  Kesh 
and  Belfast  Prison,  If  you  wish.  .Oiu-  VS. 
visit  is  postponed  so  I  will  be  at  home  on 
those  dates.  Look  forward  to  seeing  you.  Will 
write  later. 

God  Bless  you, 

MuiCAitrr. 
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STOCKHOLDERS  STYMIED  BY 
NORTHERN  STATES  POWER 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 

IN   IHE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thnr&day.  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  North- 
ern States  Power  Co..  a  $1.6-billion  mon- 
oiith.  has  enjoyed  a  regal  existence  in  the 
North  Central  States  for  decades.  Cen- 
tered in  Minnesota,  the  power  company's 
utility  poles  and  pipelines  stretch  into 
four  States,  bringing  illumination,  com- 
fort, and  the  wonders  of  the  20th  century 
to  thousands  of  homes. 

NSP's  royal  calm  has  been  disrupted 
in  recent  months,  however.  The  insur- 
.cents.  a  collection  of  consumers  and  law- 
yers going  by  the  name  of  Coalition  To 
Advocate  Public  Utility  Responsibility, 
have  been  working  for  the  election  of  a 
consumer-endor.sed  candidate  to  the 
NSP  board  of  directors. 

Some  corporations  would  welcome  such 
an  effort  for  the  publicity  and  "good  yuy"* 
image. 

Not  NSP.  It  has  gone  on  record  /is  op- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

number  of  directors  would  be  reduced 
to  12,  and  the  directors  would  be  divided 
into  three  groups  to  serve  staggered 
terms. 

The  effects  of  the  amendments  meant 
that  Mrs.  Smaby  would  need  just  over 
20  percent  of  the  vote  to  win  a  seat  on 
the  board  of  directors. 

The  utility  admitted  that  the  purpose 
of  the  amendments  was  to  keep  Mrs. 
Smaby  off  the  board.  Its  explanation  was 
not  quite  that  blunt,  however.  A  spokes- 
man said  that  NSP  was  planning  to 
change  the  structure  of  the  board  of 
directors  "to  make  it  more  difficult  for 
small  groups  of  shareholders  who  oppose 
management  to  gain  representation  on 
the  board."  In  another  euphemism,  the 
spokesman  said  the  move  was  designed 
to  assure  future  continuity  of  experience 
on  the  board. 

CAPUR  immediately  took  NSP  to 
court.  On  April  12,  a  Federal  district 
judge  in  Minnesota  issued  a  temporary 
injunction  which  prohibited  NSP  from 
mailing  proxy  statements.  On  April  24, 
the  same  judge  enjoined  NSP  from  pro- 
ceeding with  the  proposed  reshuffling  of 
diiectors.  In  his  dl-der,  the  Federal  judge 
said : 

Not   only  did  the  defendants  cliange  the 
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posmg  consumer  participation  in  man  .  „- 

asement  decisions.  And  it  has  opposed  V^j^'*  ',"  the  ^middle  of  the  game,  but  they 
the  coalition — or  CAPUR — at  every  op-     "' '    *~    -'--•--    ->--       ■  - 


portimity. 

Northern  States  Power  Co.  has  con- 
ducted an  annual  election  of  Jts  board 
of  directors  since  1909.  At  the  present 
lime,  14  directors  are  serving  1-year 
terms.  Last  December,  in  anticipation  of 
the  spring  elections.  CAPUR  began  ne- 
gotiations with  NSP  to  put  a  consumer- 
selected  director  on  the  company's  board. 
CAPUR  offered  to  screen  nominees  and 
propose  a  slate,  from  whijch  the  N^ 
board  could  pick  a  new  merpber.  The  of- 
fer was  politely  refused.  NSP  did  sugg^t 
that  CAPUR  supply  a  list  of  acceptable 
nominees,  however.  CAPUR  complied 
with  the  request.  All  five  names  were 
rejected. 

Cooperation  seemed  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, so  CAPUR  went  out  and  found  a 
candidate.  Her  name  was  Alpha  Smaby. 
a  former  Minnesota  State  legi-slator  and 
an  outspoken  champion  of  tlie  little 
people. 

Mrs.  Smaby's  election  .seemed  as.sured. 
Since  14  board  members  would  be  se- 
lected, Mrs.  Smaby  would  have  to  get 
only  about  6.76  percent  of  the  vote,  using 
cumulative  voting,  to  win  a  .seat.  At  the 
annual  meeiiwg  in  tlie  spring  of  1972,  a 


.sliareheld^r^  proposal    to    expand    the    °^  directors. 


refu.sed  to  disclose  the  existence  of  the 
changes  when  approached  by  the  plaintiffs. 
Both  of  the^  actions  served  to  frustrate  the 
plaintiff  shareholders'  legitimate  efforts  to 
run  for  the  Board  of  Diiectors. 

The  order  cited  alleged  misrepresenta- 
tions on  the  part  of  NSP.  failure  to  co- 
operate with  CAPUR  and  its  legitimate 
cilorts  to  participate  in  the  election  of 
board  members  and  failure  to  give 
CAPUR  time  to  prepare  for  a  proxy 
solicitation.  While  none  of  those  actions 
violated  Minnesota  law,  CAPUR  ob- 
served, they  might  well  violate  Federal 
security  law  and  the  fiduciary  duty  a 
corporation  owes  to  all  of  its  stock- 
holders. The  judge  thought  the  coali- 
tion could  have  a  case,  and  issued  the 
injunction. 

NSP  went  ahead  with  its  May  9  meet- 
ing— if  a  meeting  that  immediately  ad- 
journs without  conducting  business  can 
be  called  a  meeting.  Northern  Power  al- 
legedly spent  $17,000  to  inform  its  stock- 
holders that  the  meeting  was  "canceled" 
because  the  court  injunction  prevented 
mailing  the  company's  proxies.  The  ex- 
planation was  only  half-true,  since  the 
injunction  only  stopped  NSP  from  mail- 
ing amendments  to  restructure  the  board 


NSP  board  to  include  an  acknowledged 
environmentalist  and  a  consumer  advo- 
cate had  received  9.2  percent  of  the  vote. 

A  New  York  consulting  firm,  hired  by 
NSP  for  $59,000  to  assist  in  proxy  mat- 
ters, confiimed  the  prediction  that  Mrs. 
Smaby  would  win  unless  something  was 
done. 

Tlie  firm  provided  a  solution  to  this 
threat  to  corporate  govciTiment.  The 
uoard  of  directois  election  was  set  for 
May  9. 

On  April  7,  NSP  annoiuiced  that  it  was 
preparing  a  proposal  for  the  May  meet- 
ing to  amend  its  articles  of  incorporation 
and  bylaws.  Under  the  amendments,  the 
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NSP  and  CAPUR  are  about  even  now. 
NSP  cannot  modify  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, and  CAPUR  cannot  elect  Mrs. 
Smaby  to  the  board.  The  annual  meeting 
has  been  postponed  indefinitely.  Every- 
thing i3  pretty  much  as  it  was  in  1909. 

But  NSP  is  apparently  planning  to 
drain  CAPUR  dry  through  extended  and 
costly  legal  battles.  It  has  undertaken 
a  concerted  effort  to  reverse  the  injunc- 
tion decision.  In  early  May,  the  plaintiffs 
in  the  action  were  .served  with  notices 
of  deposition.  NSP  has  its  own  profes- 
sional legal  department,  paid  for  by  con- 
sumers; C.^PUR  will  have  to  depend 
on  the  donated  efforts  of  interested  at- 


torneys and  the  nickels  and  dimes  of  in- 
terested citizens. 

The  NSP-CAPUR  story  Illustrates  the 
extent  to  wliich  some  corporations  will 
go  to  stifle  the  most  modest  proposals  for 
stockholder  and  consumer  participation 
in  corporate  government.  I  commend 
CAPUR  for  its  initiative.  Hundreds  of 
such  actions  must  be  initiated  and 
pressed  in  order  to  broaden  the  base  of 
decisionmaking  in  companies  whose  ac- 
tions affect  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  articles  from 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune  and  Taking 
Stock,  a  publication  of  the  Council  for 
Corporate  Review,  concerning  the 
dispute. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  oidered  to  be  printed  as  follows: 
I  Prom    the   Minneapolis   Tribune,   April    1:^. 

1973) 

NSP  Ordered  To  Postpone  Mailing  Proxv 

Statements 

(By  Jim  Puller) 

Northern  States  Power  Co.  (NSP).  auott 
Wednesday  by  a  Twin  Cities  consumer  or- 
ganization, was  ordered  Thursday  not  to  mail 
pro.xy  statements  to  shareholdtrs  until  f;i 
least  next  Wednesday.  ^^ 

U.S.  District  Judge  Miles  Lord,  who  pre- 
sided at  a  lengthy  hearing  yesierday  on  the 
c  )n.,umer  group's  motion  for  the  restrainiiii; 
order,  scheduled  a  second  hearing  for  10:30 
a.m.  Wednesday. 

Judge  Lord  also  ordered  attorneys  for  NSP 
and  the  Coalition  to  Advocate  Public  Utilii.- 
Responsibility  Inc.  (CAPUR)  to  get  together 
before  then  ana  to  "follow  reasonable  dis- 
covery rules,"  Implying  that  he  would  like  to 
see  the  suit  settled  by  Wedne.sday. 

CAPUR  asked  for  the  restraining  order  be- 
cause It  did  not  learn  until  last  Saturday  of 
NSP's  plans  to  change  the  election  methori 
for  its  board  of  directors  and  to  cut  the  num- 
ber from  14  directors  to  12. 

Tlie  consumer  group,  which  is  backing  for- 
mer Slate  Rep.  Alpha  Smaby  for  the  NSP 
board,  said  it  did  not  have  enough  time  \n 
prepare  its  own  proxy  statements,  mall  them 
and  get  a  return  before  the  May  9  anntial 
meeting. 

In  a  suit  field  at  the  same  time.  CAPUR 
alleged  that  NSP  had  "fraudulently  and  hi- 
lentionally"  misled  CAPUR  about  plans  to 
change  the  election  system  and  asked  that 
NSP  bo  enjoined  from  making  the  change 
this  year.  Punitive  damages  also  were  askei. 
NSP  announced  late  Friday  that  it  would  ask 
stockholders  to  reduce  the  board  from  14  to 
12,  with  three  groups  of  fcKir  director.^ 
elected  for  staggered  terms  of  one  to  Three 
years. 

In  Us  announcement  NSP  said  the  changes 
were  proposed  partly  to  "make  it  more  diiii- 
ciUt  for  small  gi'oups  of  shareholders  wl..i 
oppose  management  to  gain  represcntat»o.i 
on  the  board." 

NSP  attorney  Edw.^rd  J.  Schwartzbautr 
agreed  under  questioning  yesterday  thai  thoy 
could  "as-sume  lor  the  minute"  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  changes  is  to  prevent  Mr<. 
Smaby's  election.  However,  he  insisted  th.it 
the  change  also  is  Iniencjed  to  "i)reaerve  c.ik- 
tinuity"  on  the  board. 

Under  present  procedures,  all  directors  are 
elected  for  one-year  terms  and  .shareholders 
may  cast  all  of  their  votes  for  one  candidatf\ 
Mrs.  Smaby's  backers  figured  that  she  would 
need  just  7.15  percent  cf  the  total  vote  to 
win  under  that  system. 

The  proposed  system  would  provide  in  ef- 
fect, three  elections  for  four  directors  each. 
Under  that  systetn  Mrs.  Sniaby  would  have 
to  get  more  than  20  percent  of  the  votes  to 
win.  CAPUR  said  20  percent  Is  out  of  reach. 

Early  in  yesterday's  he.iring  NSP  attorneys 
said  liicy  had  plaiuicd  to  mail  proxy  siaie- 
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ments  "Imminently",  arguing  that  time  is  of 
great  Importance. 

After  a  recess  the  company  attorneys  said 
they  might  have  a  "solution,"  adding  that 
they  wanted  to  consult  "another  authority," 
presumably  NSP  officers. 

They  returned  after  lunch  with  an  offer  to 
postpone  the  annual  meeting  until  June  6, 
if  CAPUR  would  agree  not  to  cause  further 
dela'i's.  They  also  asked  that  CAPUR  agree  to 
observe  unspecified  rules  the  parties  had 
worked  out  earlier  In  mailing  proxy  state- 
ments. 

CAPUR  attorneys  rejected  the  offer.  They 
maintained  that  it  did  not  deal  with  the 
"deliberate  attempt"  to  block  Mrs.  Smaby's 
"legitimate  candidacy"  for  a  board  seat. 

William  M.  Mahlum,  speaking  for  the 
CAPUR  lawyers,  suggested  that  NSP  continue 
its  present  election  system  this  year,  with  the 
understanding  that  CAPUR  would  not  op- 
pose a  change  in  1974.  when  Mrs.  Smaby — if 
she  is  elected  in  1973 — "would  take  her 
chances"  on  reelection. 

"We  can  never  agree  to  that,"  Schwartz- 
br.uer  said.  Hi  said  NSP  Is  acting  legally  in 
seeking  a  change  in  its  election  system  now. 

Judge  Lord  noted  that  is  was  "quit©  a 
coincidence"  that  no  change  had  been  sug- 
gested in  election  methods  until  a  candidate 
from  outside  the  business  world  appeared.  He 
also  said  that  he  had  not  had  enough  time 
to  understand  fully  the  argtiments  of  the  op- 
posing sides. 

(From  Taking  Stock,  April-May  1073] 
Alpha  Opens  New  Frontier 

"It  is  the  nature  of  human  beings  to  look 
for  new  things  and  to  ask  questions.  We  are 
no  longer  accepting  our  institutions  without 
question,  we  are  looking  at  them  carefully. 
These  are  the  new  frontiers:  educational, 
social  and  business  Institutions."  TheSe  com- 
ments were  made  by  Alpha  Smaby  as  she 
talked  abotit  her  candidacy  for  the  Board  of 
Northern  States  Power  Company.  Mrs.  Smaby 
was  selected  and  endorsed  by  the  Coalition 
to  Advocate  Public  Utility  Responsibility 
(CAPUR),  to  run  as  a  cohstuner  endorsed 
candidate  for  the  Board  of  Directors  of  NSP. 

Alpha's  activist  career  began  50  years  ago 
when  she  and  her  friends  circulated  a  peti- 
tion in  their  high  school  calling  for  resigna- 
tion of  their  principal.  The  school  Board  in- 
timidated most  of  the  students  into  with- 
drawing their  names  and  apologizing  to  the 
principal.  However,  Alpha  stood  firm  and  re- 
fused to  withdraw  her  name.  She  was  ex- 
pelled for  the  rest  of  the  year,  but  was  vic- 
toriovis.  The  school  did  get  a  new  principal, 
and  she  went  on  to  graduate  Magna  Cum 
Laudc  with  a  degree  in  English  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota. 

With  a  strong  interest  In  education.  Alpha 
seriously  pursued  her  responsibilities  as  a 
parent,  community  citizen  and  legislator.  In 
1949,  she  helped  start  a  co-operative  nursery 
school  with  20  other  families.  When  condi- 
tions in  the  neighborhood  elementary  school 
had  deteriorated  to  the  point  where  her 
daughter's  class  had  six  teachers  within  a 
single  year.  Alpha  joined  with  other  con- 
cerned parents  in  calling  for  a  new  principal. 

As  a  legislator  (1964-68)  she  served  on  the 
University  and  College  Committee.  She  op- 
posed unjustified  tuition  hikes  and  a  cut- 
back In  University  appropriations.  She  ada- 
mently  defended  the  right  of  the  Minnesota 
Daily  to  print  withoiit  censorship. 

Reflecting  on  her  two  terms  in  the  legis- 
latiire,  she  said,  "My  voice  had  credlbUity 
with  the  conservative  leadership.  I  was  a 
spokesperson  of  a  liberal  group,  but  I  was 
not  tied  to  any  special  interest  group." 

It  Is  this  ability  to  work  well  with  others 
who  may  or  may  not  share  her  views,  yet 
maintain  an  independence  that  makes  Al- 
pha Smaby  such  a  viable  candidate  for  the 
Public  Director.  She  is  concerned  with  the 
institutions  that  effect  her  life,  the  lives  of 
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her  three  daughters  and  now  her  two  grand- 
daughters, as  well  as  the  lives  of  the  people 
who  live  in  the  community  around  her. 

Shortly  after  the  Smaby's  moved  to  the 
East  River  Road  in  Mlnneaoplis  in  1952, 
Alpha  and  some  of  her  neighbors  tried  to  fa- 
cilitate the  acceptance  of  the  Glendale  Hous- 
ing Project  residents  In  the  formerly,  homo- 
geneous neighborhood.  She  had  just  joined 
the  Minneapolis  chapter  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  and  began  working  to  get  the 
League  to  take  a  stand  in  favor  of  fair  hous- 
ing. For  the  first  time  In  Alpha's  experience 
with  the  League,  the  League  took  a  position 
on  an  Issvie. 

Alpha's  willingness  to  take  stands  on  Is- 
sues that  may  not  have  popular  support 
makes  her  an  excellent  candidate  for  NSP's 
Board.  Arthur,  her  husband,  spoke  at  the 
opening  ceremonies  of  the  Elk  River  Plant, 
the  first  nuclear  power  plant  in  Minnesota 
which  was  owned  by  the  United  Power 
Association.  Alpha  remembers  tliat,  "It 
seemed  like  a  beautiful  use  of  nuclear  energy, 
much  better  than  blowing  up  the  Japanese." 
Yet,  in  1968,  when  some  of  the  dangers  of 
nuclear  energy  were  becoming  apparent  to 
enviror.meiitaliiits  and  independent  scien- 
tists, she  spoke  at  the  licensing  hearings  for 
the  nticlear  plant  at  Montlcello. 

C.\PUR  began  negotiating  with  NSP  in  De- 
cember to  place  a  consumer-selected  Director 
on  the  Company's  Board.  The  Board  rejected 
a  propos.al  th.it  CAl'UR-atrWli  nominees  and 
select  a  slate  from  which  the  present  Board 
would  pick  Its  new  member.  However,  CAPUR 
was  Invited  to  submit  nominations  for  the 
Board,  which  it  did.  But  all  five  names  which 
It  svibmltted  were  rejected. 

Since  NSP  refused  to  select  a  candidate. 
CAPUR  chc(se  Alpha.  She  commented,  "I  tini 
very  pleased  to  be  a  candidate  for  NSP's 
Board  because  this  is  the  new  frontier.  We 
can  no  longer  run  away  from  our  problems, 
we  have  to  face  tliem;  we  have  to  examine 
and  change  our  institutions.  This  is  very 
exciting." 

WISCONSIN    FARHTERS    FIGHT    NSP 

"If  the  people  here  decide  we  don't  want 
the  plant  built  In  our  area,  will  NSP  re- 
spect our  wishes  and  go  somewhere  else?" 

Tills  question  was  on  the  minds  of  over 
500  farmers  and  citizens  who  attended  a 
public  meeting  In  Dtirand,  Wisconsin  on 
March  29  to  dlscilss  plans  by  NSP  to  buUd  a 
huge  nuclear  power  plant  on  the  nearby 
Chippewa  River. 

Citizens'  for  the  Future,  a  new  organiza- 
tion of  farmers  and  concerned  citizens  who 
live  near  the  proposed  site,  are  fighting  to 
preserve  their  land  and  prevent  uncontrolled 
NSP  growth. 

Edwin  Branter,  chairman  of  the  new  grotip, 
saw  the  problem  facing  Durand  residents  as 
"the  power  of  big  money  rolling  easily  over 
the  people's  wishes."  Citizens'  for  the  Failure 
hopes  to  get  the  facts  out  to  the  community 
so  that  NSP  can't  manipulate  community 
sentiment  to  its  side. 
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I  am  deeply  heartened  to  see  this  expres- 
sion of  concern  from  my  constituents 
and  their  support  for  Federal  restrictions 
on  the  sale,  use  and  licensing  of  hand 
guns.  Their  resolution,  adopted  May  7, 
1973,  follows: 

Resolted  that  the  Vllla?e  of  Great  Neck 
Estates  urge  the  representatives  of  New  York 
State  in  Congress  to  support  proposed  Fed- 
eral legislation  designed  to  impose  restric- 
tions on  unregulated  possession,  sale,  use, 
and  licensing  of  hand  gims. 


GASOLINE  RATIONING  BY  TIIE 
END  OP  1973 
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HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

•OF    KtXTCCKT 

[HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1973 


GUN  CONTROL 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  'WOLPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
resolution  recently  adopted  by  the  board 
of  ti-ustees  of  the  'Village  of  Great  Neck 
Estates  in  my  district  on  the  subject  of 
gun  control.  In  my  own  efforts  to  keep 
guns  out  of  the  hands  of  criminals  and 
prevent  their  wanton  use  in  our  society. 


Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
.  increasing  prices  of  gasoline  and  the 
shortages  of  this  and  other  fuels.  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
a  very  thought-provoking  article  which 
appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  Tlie  Na- 
tional Tattler: 

GOVERNMENT-lNDfaTRT  CONSPIRACY  CH*RCED: 

Gasoline  Rationing  by  the  End  of  1973 — 
Price  May  Jump  to  $1  Per  Gallon 
(By  Todd  Sanchez  and  Durant  Imboden) 

A  conspiracy  by  the  oil  industry  ai'id  its 
sympathizers  in  the  federal  goverunvent  may 
force  you  to  pay  up  to  a  dollar  -per  gallon  for 
gasoline  by  the  end  of  this  year.  .,. 

Or,  If  prices  are  held  at  present  levels  by 
the  government  wage-price  freeze,  you 
could  be  hit  with  an  even  more  painful  alter- 
native: The  actual  rationing  of  badly  needed 
gasoline,  to  be  matched  by  similar  rationing 
of  fuel  oil  used  In  heating  homes. 

Such  a  step  could  come  before  the  en4  of 
1973.  some  experts  warn. 

As  Tattler  went  to  press.  America's  refin- 
eries were  running  at  virtually  100  percent 
of  effective  capacity.  The  development  of  new 
domestic  oil  fields  has  been  held  up  by  ex- 
penses and  environmentalists,  and  a  lacka- 
daisical oU  industry  hasn't  buUt  a  single 
major  refinery  in  three  years. 

Furthermore,  it  would  take  at  least  21;  to 
3  years  to  open  new  domestic  oil  sources  and 
to  build  additional  refineries. 

This  means  that  there  Is  no  way  to  avert 
a  major  oil  crisis,  short  of  importing  vast 
quantities  of  Middle  East  'Vfude  oil  at  the 
risk  of  endangering  America's  economic  pos- 
ture and  International  security. 

John  O'Leary,  a  member  of  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  an  expert  on  America's 
energy  needs,  described  llie  coming  crisis  in 
these  terms : 

"Any  way  you  look  at  it,  we  can't  siistain 
ciirrent  consumption  through  domestic  re- 
soxirces." 

He  added  that  he  "wouldn't  be  surprised" 
to  see  gasoline  rationlKg  as  early  as  this 
summer. 

O'Leary's  boss,  AEC  Ciialrman  Jaiiies  R. 
Schleslnger,  has  stated  that  "oil  production, 
domestically,  has  topped  oat." 

And  Byron  Tunnell,  chairman  of  the  Texas 
Railroad  Commission,  which  sets  oU  produc- 
tion quotas  for  the  state,  sumfued  up  the 
domestic  petroleum  situation  in  a  few  blunt 
words : 

"We  feel  this  to  be  a  historic  occasion. 
Historic,  and  a  sad  one.  Texas  oil  fields  have 
been  like  a  reliable  old  warrior  that  could  rise 
to  the  task  when  needed.  That  <rfd  warrior 
can't  rise  any  more." 

Why  has  the  oU  industry  permitted  Itself 
to  get  into  such  a  bind?  The  answer  is  simple, 
say  observers  of  the  American  energy  scene. 


V. 
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The  oil  Industry  has  been  cavight  with  its 
f     pants  down  only  because  It  has  dropped  Its 
pants  on  purpose. 

Environmentalists  say  the  oil  tycoons  are 
sitting  back  and  letting  the  situation  get  cut 
oi  haiU  in  hopes  of  frightening  thP  Americ.in 
people  into  e'ving  the  fuel  Industry  what  11 
wanli,  V 

Whe^jJprOple  discover  thai  ga-.cliiu!  is  going 
to  cosir75  cents  to 'SI  per  gallOii  in  some 
places.^aviQ  when  they  find  thr.t  fuel  oil  f<.r 
lieating^Tiomes  is  considerably  :nore  expen- 
sive if  it's  available  at  all.  i.hey — the  freezing, 
gasoline-hungry  consumers — will  be  in  a  more 
sympathetic  mood  when  the  oilmen  nsic  per- 
niii>sion  to  build  pollution-causing  refineries, 
tlie  Alaskan  Pipeline  and  off-shore  oil  rigs. 

The  oil  tycoons  and  their  sympathizers  in 
Washington  will  get  what  they  want,  the 
environmentalists  will  be  sent  backp.icking. 
and  the  beleaguered  consumer^  will  be^given 
their  gas  and  oil  along  with  dirtier  air,  oil- 
slickened  water  and  a  damaged  ecological 
balance. 

Tliat's  the  scenario  as  the  antipollution 
fnrtes  see  it.  They  add  that  the  oil  Industry 
has  little  to  lose  from  its  own  'allure  to  build 
up  adequate  oil  reserves.  re.<-stves  (hat  should 
have  been  built  up  not  so  ma.ij  month.'i  ago 
when  refineries  were  running  at  a  n'ero  80 
per  cent  of  capacity. 

Why  won't  the  oil  tycoon  4  lose  out  / 

Simple,  say  the  environmentalists:  It  the 
price  of  gasoline  doubles  because  of  liKi-ea-,td 
demand  and  inadequate  supplies,  the  oil 
companies  will  make  as  much  money  ao  they 
would  have  made  by  selling  more  fuel  at 
lower  prices.  Indeed,  they  may  actually  profit 
from  the  coming  energy  crisis. 

Independent  chains  of  service  stations  and 
.some  small  fuel  oil  companies  are  quick  to 
a^ree  with  th«  environmentalists,  even  if 
they  don't  agree  with  ecologlsts"  cries  for 
fewer  gas  stations. 

As  the  Independents  see  It.  the  big  oil 
companies — companies  like  Shell.  Mobil  and 
Gulf — may  be  using  the  fuel  crisis  a.s  an 
excuse  to  knock  the  smaller  chain.s  out  of 
business,  thus  reducing  price  competition  In 
the  marketplace. 

Today,  price  competition  comes  mostly 
from  the  "little  guy"  In  the  ga.soline  busi- 
ne.ss — that  Is.  from  smaller  chains  that  de- 
pend on  volume  sales  to  keep  them  from 
going  under.  If  It  weren't  for  the  competition 
offered  by  these  smaller  chains,  the  big  oil 
companies  would  have  a  virtual  monopoly. 

And  as  any  resident  of  a  small  town  with- 
out price  competition  can  tell  you.  gas  sta- 
tions with  a  near-monopoly  can  and  do 
charge  more  than  stations  In  cities  where 
competition  Is  fierce. 

The  major  oil  companies  can  destroy  the 
Independent  dealers  by  refusing  to  sell  ga.so- 
Ime'to  them.  When  gasoline  Is  In  short  sup- 
ply, the  big  refineries  Insist  that  they  need 
all  their  output  for  their  own  stations. 

This  means  the  Independents  can't  buy  gas. 
And  If  they  can't  buy  It,  they  certainly  cant 
■  sell  It. 

So  the  "little  guy"  goes  under  while  the 
major  brand-name  station  down  the  street — 
the  station  subsidized  by  a  big  oil  company — 
jacks  up  Its  prices  and  squeezes  more  money 
out  of  the  hapless  consumer. 

Already,  the  Phillips  Petroleum  Co. — mak- 
ers of  Phillips  66  and  several  lesser-known 
gasolines — has  announced  Us  Intention  to 
stop  selling  gas  to  three  major  Independent 
customers  on  the  West  Coast. 

These  customers  will  have  to  look  else- 
where for  their  gasoline.  And.  If  they  can't 
buy  fron^other  refineries,  they'll  go  out  of 
business.^Gas  stations  will  stand  empty,  em- 
ployees will  stand  in  unemployment  lines  and 
customers  will  be  forced  to  deal  with  major 
dealers  and  pay  higher  gas  prices. 

AEC  Chairman  Schlealnger  says  that,  at 
current  prices.  It  Is  uneconomical  for  oil  com- 
panies   to    develop    new    domestic    reserves 
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while  maintaining  safeguards  that  will  satisfy 
environmentalists. 

The  alternative,  says  Schleslnger.  is  to  in- 
crease imports  of  oil  and  refined  gasoline 
from  the  fuel-rich  Middle  East,  where  80  per 
cent  of  the  world's  reserves  are  located.  But 
even  this  wouldn't  keep  prices  down. 

An  Associated  Press  writer.  Larry  Heinzer- 
Ung.  recently  described  a  meeting  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  PetroleunijExportlng  Countries, 
a  group  of  nations  thaC*thrlve  on  the  sale  of 
their  most  Important  natural  resource.  He 
described  the  meeting  this  way : 

"The  group  made  clear  that  Its  11  mem- 
bers, who  produce  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
the  world's  oil  exports,  intend  to  dig  deeper 
into  your  wallet  in  coming  years. 

"They  know  they  are  stlli  dependent  on 
continued  Investment  and  expertise  from  the 
developed  world.  So  they  won't  'kill  the 
golden  goose,"  but  just  fleece  It  a  little. 

"They  are  going  to  charge  as  much  as  pos- 
sible for  their  oil  and  ultimately  plan  to  take 
over  the  foreign-run  oil  companies  operating 
In  their  countries.  Then  they  will  have  the 
last  say  on  the  supply  of  the  world's  most 
important  source  of  energy,"  the  AP  writer 
quoted  oil  experts  as  .saying. 

And  that's  risky»  insists  Sen.  Henry  M. 
Jackson  of  Washington,  who  has  studied  the 
problem  carefully} 

Jackson  recently  poiii^d  out  that  oil  Im- 
ports are  expected  to/flse  from  4.5  million 
barrels  a  day  ris^y^-jlbw  to  an  incredible  11 
million  barrels  a  day  by  1980. 

Sen.  Jackson  added,  "There  is  too  much 
optimism  about  the  long-term  reliability  of 
such  supply  source." 

The  Senator  was  no  doubt  thinking  of 
America's  friendship  with  Israel — a  country 
often  at  odds  with  Middle  Eastern  oil  sheik- 
doms— but  a  heavy  reliance  on  outside  oil 
might  also  be  unwise  because  of  military 
security.  "  » 

If  war  should  break  out  in  the  Middle  East 
or  on  the  high  seas,  where  would  America's 
fuel  come  from? 

It  certainly  wouldn't  come  from  domestic 
oil-fields — projections  by  the  National  Petro- 
leum Council  show  that  a  reliance  on  foreign 
sources  could  result  in  U.S.  dependence  on 
those  sources  for  two-thirds  of  our  oil  re- 
quirements by  1985! 

Furthermore,  say  economic  experts,  a  heavy 
dependence  on  oil  Imports  could  literally 
shatter  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

Why?  It's  because  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments situation,  which  has  been  in  a  crisis 
of  its  ow^n  for  years. 

Former  Secretary  of  Commerce  Peter  G. 
Peterson  has  said  that  heavy  oil  imports 
could  result  in  an  additional  International 
dollar  deficit  of  $15  billion  a  year. 

Is  there  any  real  hope  for  averting  a  severe 
fuel  crisis? 
No. 

That's  what  the  experts  say. 
Peterson  hatl  promised  that  President  Nix- 
on would  soon  present  an  energy  policy  and 
program  "fully  equal  to  his  Initiatives  In- 
volving the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China." 

But  those  m  the  know  say  it's  a  lot  easier 
to  shake  hands  with  Mao  Tse-tung  than  It  Is 
to  squeeze  oil  from  refineries  that  don't 
eitlst. 

Only  three  ♦lilngs  are  likely  to  happen,  and 
here  they  are : 

( 1 )  The  President  will  continue  to  restrict 
import  oil  quotas,  allowing  domestic  gasoline 
and  fuel  oil  prices  to  seek  their  own  level. 
As  prices  go  up.  this  will  cut  into  the  de- 
mand for  such  fuels. 

(2)  The  President  may  continue  to  restrict 
oil  Import  quotas  while  refusing  to  let  gaso- 
Une  prices  rise  by  much.  After  all.  allowing 
prices  to  dotible  or  triple  could  destroy  his 
fight  against  infiation. 

If  President  Nixon  picks  this  second  alter- 
native. It  will  mean  some  form  of  rationing. 
Most  likely,  this  would  involve  fixed  allot- 
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ments  to  individual  dealers.  When  each  deal- 
er used  his  week's  quota  of  gasoline,  the 
pumps  would  remam  dry  until  the  following 
week.  Consumers  would  have  to  watch  their 
gas  gauges  carefully  and  learn  to  walk  or 
use  public  transportation. 

(3)  The  President  could  drop  most  or  all 
restrictions  on  oil  imports.  Prices  would  go 
up,  but  {)erhaps  by  less  than  would  be  the 
case  if  choice  1  went  into  effect. 

Its  unlikely  the  President  will  take  this 
third  possible  course,  observers  feel  however, 
for  the  simple  reason  of  dollar  stability  and 
national  security. 

Indications  are  that  anyone  who  works 
for  a  small  independent  service  station  or 
chain  had  better  start  watching  the  employ- 
ment ads  unless  he  knows  his  company  has 
a  steady  source  of  gasoline  to  rely  on  in 
1973  and  1974. 

And,  if  you  heat  your  home  with  fuel  oil, 
prepare  for  some  chilliness  next  winter. 

You  could  be  like  the  84-year-old  woman 
in  Ottumwa.  Iowa,  who  has  always  bought 
her  fuel  oil  in  five-gallon  batches. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  this  woman  went  into  the 
office  of  her  local  independent  fuel  oil  dealer 
and  asked  him  for  another  five-gallon  supply. 

He  sadly  replied  that  he  couldn't— the  re- 
finery supplying  his  firm  with  oil  had  al- 
ready put  him  on  a  quota,  and  he's  sold 
his  quota  for  the  week. 

Heavy  Individual  users  of  gasolme  had  bet- 
ter prepare  for  the  same  situation.  If  actual 
physical  rationing  of  petroleum  products 
doesn't  go  into  effect  by  summer  or  fall  of 
this  year,  a  price  rationing  of  sfbme  sort  prob- 
ably will. 

And  few  Americans  can  afford  to  pay  up  to 
a  dollar  a  gallon  of  gas  for  long-distance 
commuting. 

What  can  you  do  about  the   fuel  crisis? 

Not  much.  Because  of  a  shortage  of  refin- 
ery facilities,  created  over  the  years  by  indus- 
trial and  governmental  complacency  and 
conspiracy,  the  innocent  consumer  is  about 
to  get  a  painful  lesson  In  elementary  eco- 
nomics: the  law  of  restricted  supply  and 
increased  demand. 

You  could  write  your  congressman  and 
senators  In  Washington,  suggesting  that  the 
government  keep  a  closer  eye  on  corporations 
that  put  short-range  dividends  ahead  of 
serving  the  American  people. 

And  you  can  learn  to  walk,  or  take  the 
bus. 

FfDf RAL  INCOME  TAXES  OF  LARGEST  OIL  COMPANIES  1971 


Net  Income        Feder;)! 

before  tan 

tax       percent 


.Sla.\riarf|  (Mew  Jersey). $2,736,717,000 

Texaco 1,319.468.000 

Gulf 1.324,914,000 

Mobil 1,152,639.000 

StarnJarrt  (California) 855.692,000 

Staiidaril  (indiana) 437,021,000 

Shell 292,175.000 

Arco.   .     295,245,000 

Phillips 217,303,000 

Sun 236,070.000 

Union  (Calilortiia) 147,357.000 

Amerada  Hess 240.003,000 

Gelty 209,439.000 

Conoco  292,428.000 

Cities  Service 117.574.000 

Marathon 229.390,000 

Standard  (Ohio) 60. 462. 000 

Ashland  51,788,000 

Total 10.215,685,000 


7.7 

2.3 

2,3 

7.4 

1.6 

14.5 

14.9 

3.8 

15.0 

17.4 

7.9 

9.3 

15.1 

2.1 

8.4 

6.1 

2.0 

46.3 

6.7 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  fair  for  wage 
earners,  farmers,  and  small  business- 
men in  the  lowest  income  figures  to  pay 
a  higher  Federal  income  tax  than  the 
big  international  oil  companies. 

We  need  tax  refornvlegislation  to  re- 
quire that  eveiiscwjjafy^f  the  22 '  a  per- 
cent depletion  allowance  be  used  by  the 
companies  for  domestic  exploration. 
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BUSINESS  AND  CLEVELAND'S 
BIGGEST  MINORITY 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREEENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  often 
been  my  privilege  to  share  with  this 
House  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  W.  O.  Walker, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Cleveland 
Call  and  Post.  Today,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportimity  to  do  so  again. 

On  April  9,  1973,  Mr.  Walker  presented 
a  .symposium  address  to  the  Dyke  College 
and  Gpencerian  Alumni  Association  and 
the  Dyke  College  Division  of  Continuing 
Education.  He  spoke  on  the  subject  of 
"Business  and  Cleveland's  Biggest 
Minority." 

In  this  address,  Mr.  Walker  drew  on 
his  own  wealth  of  experience  and  on  his 
knowledge  of  local  history  to  discuss  the 
present  position  of  black  Clevelanders  in 
the  economic  life  of  our  city. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Walker's  remarks 
follows : 

Business  and  Cleveland's  Biggest  Minority 
(By  William  O.  Walker) 

Dr.  Corflas;  Faculty;  Students  and  Guests : 
I  am  honored  by  your  invitation  to  partici- 
pate In  yo\ir  forum.  It  Is  only  by  discussing 
the  issues  of  the  day  in  their  right  prospec- 
tive, that  we  can  get  the  proper  focus  on  the 
problems  that  confront  us.  This  series  of 
talks.  Is  in  the  best  tradition  of  DyKe  College, 
an  institution  that  has  been  serving  the 
business  community  of  northeastern  Ohio 
for  125  years. 

Briefly,  I  want  to  discuss  with  you:  "Busi- 
ness and  Cleveland's  Biggest  Minority." 

Cleveland  has  long  been  a  hospitable  town 
for  the  Immigrants  of  the  world.  These  Im- 
migrants brought,  besides  their  skills  and 
strong  arms,  their  cultures,  their  mores  and 
languages. 

These  Immigrants  were  welcomed  and 
easily  absorbed  Into  the  social,  educational, 
business  and  political  fabrics  of  this  city. 

However,  such  was  not  the  fate  of  the  mi- 
grants, who,  because  of  World  War  One  and 
World  War  Two,  were  much  sought  after  by 
the  Industries  of  this  area  to  fill  the  labor 
gap  caused  by  the  stopping  of  the  European 
Immigrants. 

During  these  two  wars,  labor  agents  were 
sent  scouting  into  the  South  with  free  rail- 
road tickets  and  money,  to  recruit  laborers 
for  the  mills  and  factories  of  this  area. 

These  black  workers  came  by  the  thou- 
sands. They  served  In  the  army  of  Industrial 
workers  here  with  the  same  loyalty  of  their 
brothers  who  served  In  this  nation's  armies, 
fighting  for  democracy. 

These  migrant  workers  made  northeastern 
Ohio  one  of  the  main  war  production  centers 
In  this  nation  and,  helped  lay  the  foundation 
for  the  great  wealth  and  prosperity  that  has 
continued  to  flourish  here. 

I  say  these  migrant  workers  were  not  wel- 
comed and  treated  as  generously  as  the  Eu- 
ropean immigrants.  This  Is  true.  While  busi- 
ness welcomed  these  migrant  workers  In  a 
time  of  great  qeed.  they  exploited  them  ruth- 
lessly. 

Atty.  James  C.  Davis,  chairman.  Greater 
Cleveland  Growth  Board,  In  a  speech,  March 
13,  1967,  in  speaking  about  the  treatment  of 
the  Negro,  said : 

"The  final  difference  between  the  Negro 
migrant  and  his  white  counterpart  Is,  of 
course,  the  difference  In  the  color  of  their 
skins.  The  white  Immigrant  had  no  need  for 
governmental  or  other  outside  assistance  to 


qualify  him  either  for  a  Job  or  a  place  to  live. 
The  anonymity  of  his  white  skin  gave  him 
free  and  unrestricted  access  to  whatever  job 
his  skills,  education  and  personality  per- 
mitted him  to  hold  and  to  whatever  housing 
accommodation  his  resources  permitted  him 
to  enjoy.  Not  so  with  the  Negro." 

These  new  people,  lu  a  new  environment, 
fou)id:  Inadequate  housing;  racial  segrega- 
tion; crime  Infested  areas;  little  or  no  police 
protection  and,  a  total  Indifference  to  their 
new  social  and  education  needs. 

They  v/ere  ruthlessly  exploited  by  bu«:iness 
shysters.  Garnishees  and  repossession  robbed 
many  of  them  of  their  hard  earned  wages. 
Hi{/h  prices  for  them  was  the  general  rule. 

Coming  from  areas  v.here  schools  were  poor 
and  inadequate  these  labor-agent  recruited 
workers,  mostly  from  the  South,  who  were 
ill  equipped  to"%stablish  tlieniselves  in  an 
area  that  was  jusW^  cold  in  climate  as  it  was 
in  its  treatment  of  rH*m. 

Those  who  were  thmty  and  sought  to  pur- 
chase homes,  found  that  banks  and  real 
estate  apents  refused  them  housing  except  in 
the  ghettoes.  Carnegie  Ave.,  was  the  north- 
ern boundary  as  late  as  30  years  ago.  When 
I  tried  to  buy  a  house  in  1946  on  Ajshbury 
Ave.,  In  Glenville,  no  bank  would  finance  my 
mortgage.  After  I  was  able  to  get  financing 
through  a  Negro  Insurance  company  and 
moved  in  the  white  neighbors  held  a  protest 
meeting. 

Things  had  not  Improved  too  much  in  1954. 
when  I  bought  a  lot  on  A.shwood  Rd.,  in  the 
now  Ludlow  Road  area.  Again  I  had  to  get 
my  financing  through  a  Ne^o  bank  to  build 
my  home.  In  the  construction,  the  picture 
window  was  shot  out.  Atty.  John  Pegg,  suf- 
fered worse  than  I  did  when  he  purchased 
a  lot  In  the  same  area  on  Corby.  He  had  a 
Negro  contractor  who  couldn't  even  purchase 
needed  materials  and  plumbing  fixtures  In 
Cleveland.  Before  his  house  was  completed,  " 
a  dynamite  blast  wrecked  much  of  it. 

This  was  the  fate  of  Negroes  trying  to 
"make  It"  In  Cleveland.  No  bankers  protested 
this  treatment.  They  sat  back  smugly  in  the 
Union  Club  and  paid  not  the  slightest  atten- 
tion to  our  plight. 

Housing  was  not  the  only  area  where  the 
Negro  workers  were  exploited  or  Ignored. 
Hotels  and  restaurants  ojjenly  refused  to 
accept  or  serve  Negro  guests. 

One  of  the  big  political  fights  we  had  In 
the  early  thirties,  was  to  get  Negro  doctors 
admitted  as  Interns  In  Cleveland  City  Hos- 
pital, now  Metropolitan  General  on  Scran  ton 
Road.  Negro  women  were  refused  admit- 
ance  into  the  hospital's  School  of  Nursing. 
When  one  finally  got  admitted  and  gradu- 
ated, she  was  refused  employment  as  a 
registered  nurse. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  uncon- 
cerned about  the  plight  of  Cleveland's  big- 
gest minority.  We  were  beyond  their  realm 
of  Interest.  In  fact,  the  Chamber  Itself  re- 
fused Negroes  membership.  Of  course  this  is 
changed  now. 

Forty  years  ago,  a  Negro  Businessman 
could  not  rent  or  buy  a  good  business  loca- 
tion. In  1943,  a  Negro  pharmacist,  Robert 
Shauter,  bought  a  run-down  drug  store  at 
E.  93rd  and  Cedar.  He  turned  It  Into  a 
thriving  business. 

Later  he  had  an  opportunity  to  purchase 
a  drug  store  at  E.  65  and  Woodland.  The 
white  owner  cotild  not  sell  It  to  him  because 
the  downtown  bank  that  controlled  the 
property,  would  not  consent  to  transferring 
the  lease  to  a  Negro  tenant.  At  this  time, 
E.  55  and  Woodland  was  a  teeming  Negro 
ghetto. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  Robert  Shauter  came 
to  me  and  we  got  to  some  Negro  numbers 
operators  and  we  raised  the  money  to  buy 
the  building.  Only  In  this  way  could  a  Negro 
druggist  get  a  decent  location  In  his  own 
area. 
In  tlie  early  depression  thirties,  the  Future 


Outlook  League  was  organized  here.  It^  slo- 
gan was:  "Don't  Spend  ypur  money  where 
you  can't  work."  Stores'  of  all  kinds  were 
doing  a  thriviatg  business  on  100  percent 
Negro  trade,  yet,  they  would  not  hire  Negro 
clerks. , 

The  Future  Outlook  League,  through  pick- 
eting end  protest,  broke  up  much  of  this 
discriminating  practice  and  opened  up  hunr 
dreds  of  Jobs  for  Blacks. 

As  a  part  of  this  crusade,  the  Ohio  Bell 
Telephone  Co.,  was  picketed  and,  we  won 
the  first  Jobs  for  Negro  women  with  this 
company.  The  Cleveland  Trust  was  also  chal- 
lenged, as  well  as  Woolworth  and  others. 
Throutih  political  might  as  a  City  Council- 
man, the  League  and  I  were  able  in  1S43  to 
breakdown  the  barriers  to  Negro  employ- 
ment on  the  Cleveland  Railway  Company, 
now  CTS. 

I  could  cite  many  more  Instances  of  how 
business  interests  of  Cleveland  treated  its 
Negro  citizens  and  workers,  but,  the  oi.es  I 
have  cited,  should  give  you  some  Idea  of  the 
kind  of  handicaps  and  hardships  Cleveland's 
biggest  minority  had  to  endure  Just  to  be 
good  citizens  and  good  workers. 

So,  those  who  are  so  e.iger  to  criticire 
and  berate  cur  minorities,  should  take  lnt« 
account  what  we  have  had  to  endure  to  try 
to  make  it  in  this  affluent  society. 

The  bitter  and  costly  protests  of  Hrugh 
and  Glenville,  were  but  the  harvest  of  the 
seeds  of  neglect,  exploitation  and  discrimi- 
nation that  a  new  generation  was  not  any 
longer  willing  to  accept.         ** 

Cleveland    business    has    profited    greatly 
from  the  spending  power  of  the  Negro  in 
this  town.  But,  It  has  grudgingly  given  back- 
to  us- even  a  modicum  of  the  fruits  of  our 
spending. 

No  other  racial  group  has  had  to  pay  such 
.  a  high  price  in  heartaches  and  dejipalr  just 
to  try  to  be  good  citizens. 

A    NEW    ERA 

All  of  the  racial  problems  and  protests  that 
errupted  In  the  sixties  and  began  to  diminish 
in  the  seventies,  brought  on  some  drastic 
changes  In  the  attitude  and  policies  of  busi- 
ness as  tMey  related  to  minorities. 

"Fair  Hmploymeni  Practices;"  "Equal  Op- 
portunity Employers;"  became  a  part  of  the 
:iew  lexicon  of  business.  Tokenism  became 
a  part  of  the  practices  of  every  employment 
office. 

Negroes  were  employed  and  tl\,elr  desks 
located  so  that  they  would  be  visible.  High 
sounding  titles  were  freely  given  out,  but,  in 
the  main,  most  of  these  Jobs  were  just  token 
employment  and,  the  holders  of  them,  in  all 
too  many  cases,  were  Just  glorified  fluukies. 

This  band-aid  treatment  of  the  cancer  of 
unemployment  that. the  ^'egro  has  so  long 
suffered  frony^was  supposed  to  assuage  the 
conscience  oriong  Indifferent  btisiness. 

Fair  housing  has  opened  up  the  satellite 
cities  and  suburban  areas  for  Negro  residence. 
Long  closed  plush  apartments  on  the  Lake- 
wood  Gold  Coast  and  elsewhere,  are  nowt 
thanks  to  FHA  proding.  accepting  Negro  ten- 
ants. Fifty  to  $100  ^ousand  homes  In  Shaker. 
Bearwood  and  ffther  hitherto  off-limits 
suburbs,  now  also  have  Negro  residents. 

Most  hospitals  now  accept  Negro  profes- 
sionals. In  fact,  If  it  wasn't  for  Negro  help, 
few  of  our  hospitals  could  serve  their  pa- 
tients today. 

The  newly  opening  doors  of  opportunity, 
are  arousing  the  Negro's  interest.  He  must 
first  rationalize  as  to  whether  they  are  real 
and  permanent.  People  who  have  been  e.x- 
ploited  and  hurt  so  long,  must  be  reasonably 
tolerated  as  they  readjust  to  their  new  situ- 
ations and  environments. 

The  election  of  a  Negro  mayor  was  a  shock 
to  this  community.  Like  aU  firsts,  this  was 
the  big  test.  A  te^t  not  only  for  the  busi- 
ness community,  but  for  Negroes  themselves. 

City  Hall  didn't  blow  up  when  Carl  Stokes 
walked  In.  It  was  still  there  intact,  when  he 
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turnol  It  over  to  Ralph  Perk,  four  years  later. 
Oh.  y«8,  they  tried  to  pretend  that  there  was 
wide  npread  extravagance.  But.  the  fact  that 
Ralph  Perk's  e.xtravagance  is  way  ahead  of 
that  alleged  to  Carl  Stokes,  evokes  no  outcry 
fr(\'n  Uie  news  media  or  the  public.  White 
cioes  n'like  a  difference. 

Negroes   take   due   note  of   these  kind 
iiT'onslstencies  or  double  standards. 

The  businessmen  of  this  city  have 
more  purging  to  do  before  equality  and  civil 
rights  are  a  reality  for  Cleveland's  minori- 
ties. We  are  making  progress,  but.  It  is  much 
too  slow. 

Atty.  James  C.  .DavLs.  In  the  same  speech 
mentioned  above,  in  placing  the  responsibil- 
ity for  action  on  the  minorities  problem 
.said;  "Tlie  white  mail  must  be  brought  to 
believe  that  his  own  selfish  interest  require 
tiiat  he  recognize  Negroes  as  people — as  hav- 
ing the  same  rights  as  other  people — to  live 
in  areas  of  their  choice,  limited  only  by 
ilielr  economic  status  and  abilities." 

Andrew  F.  Brimmer,  the  Negro  member  of 
tlie  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  in  a  recent  lecture  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  said:  ".  .  .  in  general, 
blacks  are  moving  ahead  on  the  economic 
front." 

Mr.  Brimmer,  then  said:-"!  am  personally 
convinced  that  the  time  has  come  for  this 
nation  to  assign  a  much  higher  priority  to 
efforts  to  open  up  genuine  opportunities  for 
those  groups  that  have  failed  to  share  equi- 
ial)ly  in  the  benefits  of  economic  growth. 

In  his  talk,  Mr.  Brimmer  stated  the  real 
income  Blacks  received  In  1972.  was  $51  bil- 
lifui.  He  gave  the  median  family  income  as 
*6.440.00.  A  recent  study  of  income  of  Negroes 
in  Cleveland,  estimated  It  here  at  $7,717.00 
por  family.  The  Cenmis  Bureau  estimates 
tli:»t  there  were  86.474  minority  families  In 
Cleveland.  Multiplying  these  figures,  you  get 
>>fi.'J5.672.458  as  spending  power  of  our  mi- 
norities here.  \ 

That  businessmen  of  Cleveland  atp  so  in- 
ditTerent  over  this  kind  of  spending  power.  Is 
aina/^lng  to  me.  Only  Cincinnati.  Columbus 
and  Toledo  have  a  large'r  total  population 
than  Just  the  Negro  population  of  Cleveland. 

If  there  is  to  be  equity  In  the  treatment 
of  minorities,  not  only  must  the  Neyro  get 
his  share  of  the  Jobs  his  spending  creates, 
but  he  must  also  get  back  his  share  of  sup- 
plying of  goods  and  services  and  construc- 
tion, etc.  In  other  words,  the  Negro  must 
share  in  the  spending  as  vwell  as  the  purchase 
of  business  If  equity  Is  to  obtain. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  ine.  that  the  whole 
stability  of  Cleveland's  ecjoiiomy.  is  Inextri- 
cably lied  to  its  biggest  minority.  So  the 
.■iooner  we  recognize  that  the  Negro  is  here 
to  stay  and,  begin  to  deal  with  the  social, 
educational,  political  and  economic  problems 
affecting  these  minorities,  tlie  .sooner  will  this 
cea.se  to  be  a  panic  community,  a  declining 
city. 

"There  is  a  Biblical  quote  from  Jesus,  that 
says:  "For  inasmuch  as  ye  do  this  unto  the 
lea.st  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  do  it  also  unto 
me." 

To  paraphrase  this.  I  say  to  Cleveland  busi 
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daily  become  more  ridiculous  as  suc- 
cinctly pointed  out  by  Nicholas  von  Hoff- 
man in  the  following  commentary  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  Post  on 
June  6: 

A  AND  D  AS  Mother's  Little  Helpers 
(By    Nicholas   von   Hoffman) 

The  government  is  making  a  new  class  of 
criminals.  They  are  the  h'jndreds  of  thou- 
sands, perhaps  millions,  of  vltajunkles  who 
take  lilgh-potency  megashots  of  vitamins. 

Starting  next  year  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration has  put  high  potency  vitamin 
A  and  D  pills  on  a  prescriptioii-only  basis. 
Low  potency  A  and  D,  that  is  pills  containing 
150  per  cent  or  less  of  the  "recommended 
daily  allowance,"  will  still  be  available  wltli- 
ouc  prescription. 

So  if  your  bags  are  searched  at  the  airport 
and  they  dl.scover  a  bottle  of  potency  A  or 
D  in  them  you'd  better  have  a  doctor's  pre- 
scription or  they  might  throw  you  in  jail 
with  the  scag  shooters,  speed  freaks  and 
Quaalude  poppers. 

After  the  fingerprinting  you'll  be  pvibllcly 
labeled  a  vltajunkie.  If  you  don't  get  a  year 
In  Jail  the  judge'U  force  you  Into  group 
therapy;  once  a  week  your  probation  officer 
will  strip  you  down  to  make  sure  you  haven't 
started  sneaking  hard  stuff  back  into  your 
diet. 

The  new  FDA  regulations  also  require  that 
all  other  vitamins  in  pills  containing  more 
than  150  per  cent  of  the  recommended  daily 
allowance — a  figure,  one  sti.spects,  they  arrive 
at  by  lottery — must  be  labeled  and  sold  as 
drugs.  No  matter  what's  written  on  the  bot- 
tle, you're  not  going  to  be  able  to  buy  these 
vitamins  freely  for  long  because  the  agency 
says,  they  too  will  be  "reviewed  by  experts 
who  will  Judge  their  safety  and  effectlvenes.s 
and  advise  the  FDA  wliether  any  of  them 
should  require  a  prescription." 

The  rea.son  offered  for  making  A  and  D 
more  expensive  and  much  harder  to  get  is 
the  evidence  that,  taken  in  massive  amounts, 
tliey  a^p  toxic.  But  so  Is  spinach.  If  you  drink 
enough  water  you  can  kill  yourself;  so,  by 
the  same  reasoning,  the  FDA  is  obliged  to  ptit 
doses  of  H20  exceeding  the  recommended 
dally  allowance  vmder  prescription.  But  as 
with  vitamins,  no  one  can  recommend  a  dally 
allowance  with  confidence  because  we're  all, 
each  of  us,  different  with  different  needs, 
and  because  they  haven't  spent  the  money  to 
do  the  research  to  make  more  than  an  edu- 
cated gxiess. 

This  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  what  we 
eat  comes  well  from  an  agency  tiiat  for  years 
was  willing  to  let  the  public  ingest  meat  con- 
taminated With  a  deadly  substance  like  DES. 
The  FDA  has  looked  on  while  we  gorged  our- 
selves on  cyclamates,  dyes,  preservatives  and 
noxious  additives  of  any  sort  that  could  be 
concocted  in  a  chemistry  lab. 

Opponents  of  the  new  regulations  don't 
have  It  easy.  Even  publications  like  The  New 
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being  promoted  by  members  of  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  viral  theory  of  cancer 
was  regarded  as  quackery,  and  acupuncture 
was  considered  a  species  of  Red  Chinese 
witchcraft.  Millions  of  us  are  walking  around 
with  our  tonsils  cut  out  because  doctors 
knew  those  funny  lumps  in  our  throats  have 
no  physiological  function.  The  naturopaths, 
the  chiropractors  and  the  other  people  who 
give  themselves  queer-sounding  titles  dis- 
agreed. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  everyone  who  dis- 
agrees with  a  doctor  is  right.  Doubtless  many 
whore  fighting  the  FDA  will  ultimately  be 
found  to  be  In  serious  error;  but  right  or 
wrong,  it  is  medieval  to  put  people  with  un- 
popular scientific  opinions  in  Jail.  It  is  equal- 
ly Irrational  and  anti.scientific  to  settle  com- 
plex, widely  disputed  and  underresearched 
questions  of  great  difficulty  and  Importance 
by  ridicule  or  by  promulgating  new  rules  and 
regulations  in  the  Federal  Register. 

But  if  we  ar,e  going  to  go  back  to  deciding 
scientific  disputes  in  the  courtroom,  let's  go 
all  the  way:  Let's  extend  the  death  penalty 
for  heroin  pushing  to  the  operators  of  health 
food  stores  and  we  can  save  our  young  peo- 
ple from  being  enslaved  by  vitamin  C  and 
wheat  germ. 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  VITAMIN  BILL 


nes-'i  and  its  power  structure:  As  you  measure''   •york  Times  refer  to  them  as  "food  faddists" 

to  the  minorities,  they  will  mea-sure  back  to     ju  the  news  columns,  while  the  FDA  accuses 

>'°"-  the  National  Health  Federation,  the  main  or- 

I  thank  you.  ganizejl  group  In  opposition,  of  being  quacks 

—^^^^^——^  and  charlatans.  The  agency  is  circulating  a 

memorandum  saying  that  some  of  the  federa- 
tion's leaders  have  been  convicted  of  such 
things  as  practicing  medicine  without  a  li- 
cense, misbranding  health  products  and 
making  false  claims  for  them. 

It  does  indeed  sound  bad  that  a  former 
National  Health  Federation  board  member 
■was  convicted  of  promoting  a  "worthless" 
cancer  remedy,  until  you  recollect  the  num- 
ber  of   equally   worthless   cancer   remedies 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNL\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7.  1973 

,  Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  FDA's 
ndaraant  position  on  the  vitamin  Issue 


MISS  GINGER  ROGERS  AT  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  CLUB 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  special 
feature  in  this  year's  program  series  at 
the  Congressional  Club  was  today's  ap- 
pearance of  Ginger  Rogers. 

This  celebrated  star  of  motion  pictures, 
the  theater,  and  television  devotes  a 
great  deal  of  her  time  these  days  to  bene- 
fit her  fellow  citizens. 

Today  she  spoke  to  a  distinguished 
audience  of  congressional  wives  on  the 
role  which  women  may  play  as  volunteers 
in  aiding  the  disadvantaged  and  other 
unfortunate  members  of  our  society.  Her 
remarks  were  received  enthusiastically 
accordlHg  to  my  report — and  I  congrat- 
ulate hei-  on  this  appearance  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

Mr.  Speaker^y  wife  Doi  is.  who  serves 
as  the  club'«  Fp-ogram  chairman,  was 
privileged  to'lrrtroduce  Ginger  Rogers — 
and  to  enjoy  the  warmtl^.  of  her  com- 
pany during  much  of  the  day.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  not  engatred  actively  in 
one  form  or  another  of  the  performing 
arts.  Ginger  Rogers  serves  as  a  fashion 
consultant  for  the  well-known  firm  of 
J.  C.  Penney,  another  great  American  in- 
stitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  proud  day 
for  the  Congressional  Club  and  its  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Lee  Talcott,  wife  of  our  col- 
league from  California,  Representative 
Burt  Talcott.  Also,  we  may  join  in  wel- 
coming Ginger  Rogers  to  Washington 
today.  We  look  forward  to  reading  the 
text  of  her  sincere  and  thought-provok- 
ing remarks. 
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OEO  LEGAL  SERVICES 
REGULATIONS 


HON.  JOHN  B.  CONLAN 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
some  of  the  very  useful  and  significant 
reforms  which  have  been  made  in  the 
legal  services  program  in  recent  months. 
Under  the  leadership  of  J.  Laurence 
McCarty,  who  is  Associate  Director  of 
OEO  for  Legal  Services,  important 
changes  have  been  introduced  to  assure 
that  available  resources  will  be  assigned 
to  assist  needy  clients  on  matters  of  con- 
cern to  them  and  not  be  diverted  to  the 
political  or  ideological  priorities  of  at- 
torneys in  the  program. 

In  a  manner  fully  consistent  with  the 
original  intent  of  Congress,  the  emphasis 
of  the  program  is  being  returned  to  serv- 
ice to  individual  clients.  This  is  reflected 
in  regulations  removing  "group  represen- 
tation," "law  reform,"  and  "community 
education"  as  separate  program  goals. 
Other  important  changes  relate  to  assur- 
ing high  standards  of  qualification  for 
legal  services  attorneys,  limits  on  pro  or 
antiunion  organizing  activities  and  pro- 
hibitions against  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
as  dues  or  subsidies  to  private  organiza- 
tions of  a  political  character. 

I  commend  the  text  of  these  impor- 
tant regulations  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

TrrLE  45 — Public  Welfare;  Chapter  X — Of- 
fice    OP     Economic     Opportunity;     Part 
1061 — Character    and    Scope    of    Specific 
Community  Action   Programs:    and  Sub- 
part— Economic  Development 
Chapter   X,   part   1061    of  title  45  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations  is  amended  by 
adding  six  new  sections.  The  sections  estab- 
lish uniform  Office  of  Legal  Services  policy 
governing  the  types  and  limits  of  legal  assist- 
ance that  can  be  provided  by  Legal  Services 
attorneys  to  groups  whose  purpose  is  self- 
help  in  the  economic  sphere.  The  sections  are 
as  follows: 
Sec. 

1061.9-1 
1061.9-2 
1061.9-3 
1061.9-4 
1061.9-5 


Applicability. 

References. 

Purpose. 

Definitions. 

Policy. 

AiTTHORiTY. — Sees.  222,  602,  78  Stat.  528,  81 
Stat.  698;  42  U.S.C.  2809,  2942. 
§  1061.9-1  Applicability. 

All    programs    affording    legal    assistance 
which  are  funded  under  title  II  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  as  amended,  if  the 
assistance  Is  administered  by  OTO. 
§  1061.9-2  References. 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  as 
amended,  section  222(a)(3);  OEO  Instruc- 
tion 6140-02  (Guidelines  for  Legal  Services 
Programs).  6140-3  (Group  Representation), 
6140-5  (Goals  of  the  Legal  Services  Pro- 
gram), and  6803-5  (Use  of  Federal  Funds  for 
Union  Activities)  and  the  "Law  Office  Ad- 
ministrative Manual"  of  the  Office  of  Legal 
Services,  published  by  the  National  Clearing- 
house for  Legal  Services. 
§  1061.9-3  Purpose.  » 

The  purpose  of  this  subpart  is  to  outline 
the  conditions  under  whlcb  Legal  Services 
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projects  may  furnish  assistance  to  Individuals 
or  to  groups  engaged  in  economic  develop- 
ment. Those  portions  of  the  Office  of  Legal 
Services  "Law  Office  Administration  Manual" 
(sec.  5201  C  and  D)  which  relate  to  economic 
development  are  hereby  rescinded,  as  are  all 
policy  statements  on  economic  development 
contained  in  evaluation  handbooks,  work 
statements,  grant  conditions,  etc.  Economic 
development  will  no  longer  be  a  separate  goal 
of  the  Legal  Services  program. 
§  1061.91-4     Definitions. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  subpart,  economic 
development:  (a)  Includes  any  acti\g(^ car- 
ried on  in  the  economic  sphere  (adfflstin- 
gulshed  from  the  social  and  political  sphere) 
by  an  individual  or  group  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  material  well-being  of  the  in- 
dividual or  of  the  members  of  the  group, 
but  (b)  excludes  any  union-related  activities 
covered  by  the  restrictions  In  OEO  Instruc- 
tion 6803-5.  as  well  as  such  activities  as  con- 
sumer or  tenant  strikes,  boycotts,  demon- 
strations, etc.  Typically,  economic  develop- 
ment consists  of  efforts  to  form  and  conduct 
business  enterprises  whether  of  the  profit  or 
nonprofit  variety.  Legal  assistance  in  the 
area  of  economic  development  usually  con- 
sists of  advice,  planning,  and  aiding  in  the 
preparation  of  incorporation  papers. 
§  1061.9-5     Policy. 

(a)  Individuals  or  groups  seeking  economic 
development  assistance  from  Legal  Services 
projects  must  meet  all  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements listed  In  paragraph  5a  of  OEO 
Instruction  6140-3. 

(b)  Individuals  and  groups  who  are  other- 
wise eligible  and  who  have  been  awarded 
funds  from  local.  State,  or  Federal  govern- 
mental sources  where  such  funds  have  been 
designated  for  use  in  profit  or  nonprofit  busi- 
ness enterprises  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
said  Individuals  to  escape  from  poverty,  shall 
be  eligible  for  such  legal  assistance  as  will 
enable  them  to  commence  operations.  Legal 
Services  projects  may  provide  fvirther  assist- 
ance for  such  enterprises  during  their  forma- 
tive stages  but  will  encourage  their  clients 
to  seek  help  from  a  private  attorney  or  from 
other  governmental  agencies. 

(c)  In  any  event.  Legal  Services  projects 
shall  discontinue  assistance  at  such  time  as 
the  economic  circumstances  of  the  individ- 
ual or  group  change  sufficiently  to  disqualify 
the  client  If  an  application  were  then  being 
made.  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
project  to  devise  a  system  for  regularly  veri- 
fying the  economic  status  of  Individuals  or 
groups  receiving  assistance  and  for  terminat- 
ing such   assistance  in  an  orderly  manner. 

(d)  Legal  services  will  not  be  provided  to 
any  individual  or  group  receiving  economic 
development  assistance  when  such  legal  serv- 
ices are  sought  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
political  and  or  legislative  alms  of  the  in- 
dividual or  group. 

This  subpart  shall  become  effective  on 
July  6.  1973. 

Howard  Phillips, 

Acting  Director. 
(FR  Doc.  73-11207  Piled  6-1-73;  8:45  am) 

Part  1061 — Character  and  Scope  of  Specific 
Community  Action  Programs  and  Sub- 
part— Educational  and  Public  Relations 
AcnvmES 

Chapter  X,  part  1061  of  title  45  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  Is  amended  by  adding 
five  new  subparts.  The  subparts  establish  a 
uniform  Office  of  Legal  Services  policy  out- 
lining the  conditions  under  which  Legal 
Service  attorneys  may  (a)  conduct  legal  edu- 
cation programs  for  clients  and  potential 
clients  and  (b)  publicize  the  availability  of 
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legal  assistance  for  the  poor.  The  subparts 

are  as  follows: 

Sec. 

1061.10-1     AppllcabUity. 

1061.10-2     References. 

1061.10-3     Purpose. 

1061.10-4     Policy. 

Authority. — Sees.   222,   602,   78   Stat.   528, 
81  Stat.  698;  42  U.S.C-  2809,  2942. 
§  1061.10-1     AppllcabUity. 

All    programs    affording    legal    assistance 
which  are  funded  under  title  II  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  as  amended.  If  as- 
sistance is  administered  by  OEO. 
§  1061.10-2    References. 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  as 
amended,  section  222(a)(3);  OEO  Instruc- 
tion 6140-2  (Goals  of  the  Legal  Services  Pro- 
gram) and  6140-02  (Guidelines  for  Legal 
Services  Programs);  Canon  2  of  the  ABA's 
Code  of  Professional  Responsibility.  Informal 
Opinion  179  and  1234  of  the  ABA's  Commit- 
tee on  Ethics  and  Professional  Responsibility, 
and  guidelines  for  permissible  advertising 
and  "community  education"  activities  issued 
in  November  1972  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  Montana.  ' 

§  1061.10-3     Purpose. 

The  purpose  of  this  subpart  is  to  provide 
guidance  for  Legal  Services  line  projects  and 
backup  centers  respecting  the  provision  to 
indigent  persons  of  "legal  education."  hith- 
erto referred  to  informally  in  program  docu- 
ments   as    "community    education."    "Legal 

education"  or community  education" 

is  no  longer  a  separate  goal  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices program  but  is  subsumed  under  the 
single  goal  of  quality  services  to  individual 
clients  or  potential  clients  who  meet  the 
Income  eligibility  criteria.  Relevant  portions 
of  OEO  instruction  6140-02  (pp.  24-25. 
Guidelines  for  Legal  Services  Programs)  and 
all  other  statements  of  general  policy  on  the 
subject  of  "legal  education"  or  "commvinity 
education"  found  in  Internal  memoranda, 
grant  conditions,  work  statements  and  evalu- 
ation handbooks  are  hereby  rescinded. 
§  1061.10-4     Policy. 

All  grantees,  contractors  funded  in  whole 
or  in  part  through  the  Office  of  Legal  Serv- 
ices will  adhere  to  the  following  policies' 

(a)  The  staffs  of  line  projects  and  backup- 
centers,  and  no  others,  may  conduct, 
through  publications  and  through  partici- 
pation in  public  meetings  and  private  con- 
ferences, educational  programs  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  apprising  eligible  persons  of  their 
legal  rights  and  obligations,  and  of  the  op- 
portunities for  legal  assistance  available  to 
such  persons  through  the  Legal  Services  pro-  . 
gram.  Particular  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  preventive  education  so  that  legal  rem- 
edies. Including  litigation,  sought  after  in- 
volvement will  be  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  Projects  will  include  specific  plans 
for  preventive  education  activities  In  their 
requests   for  refunding. 

Note. — In  informal  opinion  179,  dated  May 
8.  1938,  the  ABA'S  Committee  on  Ethics  and 
Professional  Responsibility  stated  that: 
••  .  .  .  because  of  the  trouble,  disappoint- 
ments, controversy  and  litigation  it  will  pre- 
vent (preventive  education),  will  enhance 
the  public  esteem  of  the  legal  profession 
(and)  •  •  •  will  also  improve  the  social  or- 
der." 

(b)  Line  attorneys  and  backup  attorneys 
will  Insure  that  any  legal  education  programs 
they  conduct: 

( 1 )  Do  not  have  ^  their  purpose  or  prob- 
able result  the,^  instigation  of  litigation 
which  is  frivoloiA  and  without  merit. 

(2)  Do  not  have  as  their  purpose  or  prob- 
able result  litigation  which  is  brought  mere- 
ly to  injure  or  harass  other  persons,  groups, 
or  institutions. 

(3)  Relate  only  to  general  legal  problems 
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and  do  not  attempt  to  advLse  specific  per- 
sons concerning  individual  legal  problems  in 
the  ahsence  of  any  attorney-client  relation- 
ship. 

NoTE.-^To-advise  a  person  that  he  should 
take  legsll  action  is  proper  only  when  an  at- 
tornev^Unic  relationship  has  been  estab- 
lIshetlF'  ^. 

(4)  Do  not  have  as  their  purpose  or  prob- 
able result  the  organizing  of  groups  for 
political  action,  lobbying,  labor  or  antilabor 
activities.  strikes,  picketing.  boycotts, 
demonstrations,  etc. 

(5)  Do  not,  under  gul.se  of  disseminating 
information,  advocate  political,  or  social 
causes  or  reforms  allegedly  designed  to  make 
the  legal  system  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  poor. 

Note. — It  is  the  policy  of  the  Office  of  Le- 
gal Services  that  all  legal  services  line  proj- 
ects and  backup  centers  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements of  section  501(C)(3)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue   Code. 

(6)  Are  not  for  the  purpose  of  locating 
potential  clients  who  might  be  useful  to 
an  attorney  in  his  efforts  to  raise  certain 
Issues    before    the    courts. 

Note. — In  Informal  opinion  1234,  dated 
July  19.  1972.  the  ABAs  Committee  on  Ethics 
and  Professional  Responsibility,  in  response 
to  the  question  "whether  lawyers  are  per- 
mitted to  decide  in  the  abstract  what  legal 
propositions  should  be  placed  before  the 
courts,  and  then  seek  out  litigants  who  are 
willing  to  have  these  Issues  raised."  declared 
that:  "The  legal  aid  lawyer  who  desires  to 
rai.se  certain  issues  In  litigation  but  who  is 
handling  no  litigation  Involving  such  Lssuea 
may  not  seek  out  indigents  and  request  the 
indigence  to,  or  advise  the  Indigents  to.  be- 
come as  clients,  parties  to*  such  litigation." 

(c)  Educational  activities  of  nonattomey 
personnel  (including  paralegal  and  outreach 
•staff)  assigned  to  legal  services  projects  will 
be  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as  apply 
to  such  activities  when  conducted  by  attor- 
neys. 

(d)  To  Increase  awareness  among  the  indi- 
gent not  only  of  their  legal  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities but  of  the  availability  of  as- 
sistance from  neighborhood  law  oflices.  Legal 
Services  projects  may  advertise  the  existence, 
location,  telephone  numbers,  and  services  of 
its  offices,  using  any  recognized  advertising 
medium:  Provided . 

(1)  The  materials  used  .scrupulously  avoid- 
naming  individual  attorneys. 

(2|  Tlie  materials  used  are  understandable 
to  those  to  whom  directed,  and  are  accurate, 
practical,  and  not  prepared  in  such  a  way  as 
to  arouse  unrealistic  expectations. 

(3)  The  materials  and  presentation  are 
tlignlfled  and  professional  in  tone. 

(4)  Tlie  materials  do  not  violate  any  of 
the  restrictions  listed  in  paragraph  4b,  1 
through  6  above. 

Tills  subpart  shall  become  effective  on 
July  5.  1973. 

Howard  Phillips. 

Acting  Director. 
|FR  Doc.  73-11206  Filed  6-1-73:  8:45  am) 
Part  1061 — Character  and  Scope  of  Spfcific 
Community    Action    Programs    and    Si'b- 
PART — Attorney  Performance  Appraisal 
Chapter  X.  part  1061  of  title  45  of  tlie  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing nine  new  suliparts.  The  subparts  estab- 
lish a  uniform  Office  of  Legal  Senices  policy 
for  an  annual  evaluation   (a)    of  all  Legal 
Services  project  attorneys  by  the  Project  Di- 
rector and  (b)  of  the  Project  Director  by  the 
Project  Board.  The  subparts  are  as  follows: 
Sec.  t 

1061.11-1  Applicability. 
1061  11-2  Ptirpose. 
1061.11-3  Board  of  directors  review. 
1061.11-4  Attorney  personnel  file. 
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1061.11-5  National  office  file  copy. 
1061.11-6  Annual  evaluation  schedule. 
1061.11-7  Attorney  appraisal. 
1061.11-8  Supply  of  forms. 

Authority. — Sees.  222,  602,  78  Stat.  528,  81 
Stat.  698;  42  U.S.C.  2809,  2942. 
S  1061.11-1  Applicability. 

All    programs    affording    legal    assistance 
which  are  funded  under  title  II  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  as  amended,  If  the 
assistance  is  adiAlnistered  by  OEO. 
§  1061.11-2  Purpose. 

In  order  to  accomplish  a  regtilar  evalua- 
tion of  attorney  staff  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  section  901  of  the  EOA,  as 
amended,  an  attorney  performance  apprai.sal 
shall  be  prepared  at  least  once  a  year  (a) 
for  each  project  attorney  by  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Project  Director  or  his  designee  and  (b) 
for  each  Legal  Services  Project  Director  by 
the  governing  Board  of  the  project. 
5  1061.11-3     Board  of  Directors  Review. 

Attorney  performance  appraisals  of  staff 
attorneys  other  than  the  Project  Director 
are  subject  to  review  and  concurrence  by 
the  Legal  Services  Project  Board  of  Directors. 
Attorney  performance  appraisals  shall  be  sub- 
mitted for  comment  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  following  the  attorney  performance 
apprai.sal  by  the  Project  Director  of  his 
designee. 

5  1061.11-4     Attorney  personnel   file. 

The  performance  appraisals  of  each  attor- 
ney shall,  for  the  duration  of  the  attorney's 
employment  by  the  project,  be  retained  as  a 
part  of  his  personnel  record.  In  the  files  of 
the  Legal  Services  project.  Performance  ap- 
praisals will  be  made  available.  If  requested, 
to  monitoring  and  evaluation  teams  con- 
ducting on-site  visits  for  the  Office  of  Legal 
Services. 

J  1061.11-5     National  office  file  copy. 

One  copy  of  the  completed  attorney  per- 
form.uice  appraisal  shall  be  sent  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Legal  Services  for  the  purposes  of 
OEO  In.struction  6900-02  whenever  a  request 
for  a  salary  increase  above  $10,000  per 
annum  is  forwarded. 
5  1061.11-6     Annual  evaluation  schedule. 

The  attbrney  performance  appraisal  shall 
be  conducted  annually  at  least  90  days  be- 
fore the  project  year  ends  and  In  no  event 
shall  a  Legal  Services  project  be  refunded 
without  having  conducted  a  complete  an- 
nual attorney  performance  appraisal. 
§  1061.11-7     Attorney  Appraisal. 

There  are  six  choices  for  each  category  of 
appraisal  in  parts  I  and  II  of  the  form.  The 
categfiicles  are  as  follows:  (a)  Outstanding, 
(6)  above  average,  (c)  average,  (d)  below 
average,  (e)  unsatisfactory,  (/)  unobserved/ 
not  applicable.  The  standards  against  which 
the  appraisals  are  to  be  made  are  the  per-' 
formance  standards  which  would  be  con- 
sidered appropriate  for  an  attorney  of  the 
same  experience,  salary  level,  etc.,  as  the 
attorney  ranked.  ^ 

S  1061.11-8     Supply  of  forms. 

OEO  Form  464  may  be  obtained  from  the 
OEO  Distribution  Center. 

Tills  subpart  shall  become  effective  on 
Jt\ly  5.  1973. 

Howard  Phillips, 

Acting  Director. 
I  PR  Doe.   73-11208  Filed   6-1-73:    8:45   am] 

Title  45 — Public  Welfare:  Chapter  X — 
Office  of  Economic  OppoRTUNn-r;  Part 
1061 — Character  and  Scope  of  Specific 
CoMMUNiry  Action  Programs;  and  Sub- 
P.ART — Group  Representation 
Chapter  X,  part  1061  of  title  45  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  is  amended  by  adding 
Ave   new   sections,   reading   as   follows: 
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Sec. 

1061.6-1     Applicability. 
1061.6-2     References. 
1961.6-3     Purpose. 
1061.6-4     Definitions. 
1061.6-5    Policy. 

Authortty:  Sees.  222.  602.  78  Stat.  528,  81 
Stat.  698;   42  U.S.C.  2809,  2942. 
§  1061.6-1     Applicability. 

All    programs    affording    legal    assistance 
which  are  funded  under  title  II  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  as  amended.  If  as- 
sistance is  administered  by  OEO. 
J  1061.6-2     Reference. 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  section  222(a)(3),  OEO  Instruc- 
tion 6140-4,  6140-02,  and  6803-5,  and  the 
Law  Office  Administrative  Manual  of  the 
Office  of  Legal  Services,  published  by  the 
National  Clearinghouse  for  Legal  Services. 
5  1061.6-3     Purpose. 

The  pijrpose  of  this  Instruction  Is  to  out- 
line the  conditions  under  which  legal  serv- 
ices attorneys  may  serve  a  group  of  indigent 
persons  as  a  group  distinguished  from  the 
individuals  comprising  It.  Those  portions  of 
OEO  Instruction  6140-02  (p.  21,  guidelines 
for  legal  services  programs)  and  of  the  Office 
of  Legal  Ser\'ices  Law  Office  Administrative 
Manual  (section  5201c)  which  deal  with 
group  representation  are  hereby  rescinded, 
as  are  all  parallel  statements  on  group  rep- 
resentation found  In  grant  conditions,  policy 
memoranda,  evaluation  handbooks,  etc. 
§  1061.6-4     Definitions. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  instruction,  group 
representation  is  defined  as  legal  counseling, 
education  and  advocacy  Including  litigation, 
provided  by  Legal  Services  line  attorneys  and 
backup  attorneys  to  any  association,  orga- 
nization, cooperative,  or  group,  incorporated 
or  unincorporated,  profit  or  nonprofit. 
Group  representation  Is  not  synonymous 
with  cla.ss  action  litigation.  Class  actions  will 
be  treated  in  a  separate  Instruction. 
S  1061.6-5     Policy. 

(a)  Eligibility  requirements. — Legal  serv- 
ices projects  or  programs  funded  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  OEO  grants  may  furnish  legal 
representation  to  groups  provided: 

( 1 )  All  the  individual  members  of  the 
group  or  organization  meet  the  standards  of 
Income  eligibility  established  for  individuals 
receiving  assistance  from  the  legal  services 
project  in  question. 

Note. — Such  eligibility  will  be  determined 
in  the  manner  In  which  It  Is  determined  for 
an  individual  who  seeks  assistance  as  an 
individual  rather  than  as  a  member  of  a 
group. 

(2)  The  group  as  an  entity  lacks  resources 
or  assets  or  expected  income  to  pay  for  rep- 
resentation by  a  private  lawyer,  and  cannot 
practicably  raise  from  among  Its  members, 
by  contributions  or  otherwise,  funds  suffi- 
cient to  defray  the  costs  of  representation. 

Note. — Tlie  burden  of  establishing  eligibil- 
ity rests  with  the  group  seeking  representa- 
tion. Procedures,  type  of  evidence  required, 
etc.,  will  be  determined  by  the  project's  Ixjard 
of  directors.  The  fact  that  a  group  pays  any 
staff  members  will  create  a  presumption  that 
the  group  can  hire  its  own  attorney. 

(3)  A  majority  of  members  of  the  group 
seeking  assistance  reside  in  the  area  served 
by  the  legal  services  project  providing  the  as- 
sistance. 

(4)  The  group  is  either  (1)  a  religious, 
charitable,  scientific,  or  educational  organi- 
zation as  defined  in  section  501(c)  (3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  in  which  case  It  must 
be  able  to  meet  the  organizational  and  op- 
erational tests,  for  tax  exempt  status  con- 
tained in  the  Code,  or  (U)  a  group  whose 
sole  purpose  is  economic  development  (see 
OEO   Instruction   6140-4)    or    (lU)    a  group 
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which  fits  Into  neither  of  the  categories  de- 
scribed In  paragr^h  (a)  (4)  (1)  and  (U)  of 
this  section  but  which  does  not  engage  in 
lobbying  or  political  activities. 

(5)  The  activity  for  which  the  group  seeks 
legal  representation  dbes  not  fall  Into  any  of 
the  following  cate^rles:  Political  action, 
lobbying,  violent  m'  disorderly  protests  or 
demonstrations,  civil  disobedience,  or  other 
unlawful  or  improper  conduct. 

(b)  House  counsel. — The  practice  of  per- 
mitting legal  services  attorneys  to  be  used  by 
various  groups  on  a  continuing  basis  as  gen- 
eral counsel  or  "house  counsel"  Is  prohibited. 
Assistance  to  eligible  groups  will  be  furnish- 
ed only  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  and  will  b^ad- 
dressed  to  specific  grievances.  J^ 

(c)  Group  organizing. — Legal  as^tstance 
furnished  to  groups  will  not  include  assist- 
ance In  organizing  groups  except  as  specified 
in  OEO  Instruction  6140-4. 

(d)  Other  assistance. — Project  funds,  sup- 
plies, equipment,  space,  or  staff  personnel 
shall  not  be  made  available  to  or  be  utilized 
by  any  groups  ineligible  for  legal  services. 

This  subpart  shall  become  effective  on 
June  29,  1973. 

Howard  Phillips, 

Acting  Director. 
[FR  Doc.  73-10814  Piled  5-29-73;  8:45  am] 

Part  1061 — Character  and  Scope  of  Specific 
Community  Action  Programs  and  Sub- 
part— Maintenance  of  Attorneys  Logs 
AND  Record  op  Authorized  Leave 

Chapter  X,  part  1061  of  title  45  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  is  amended  by  adding 
new  sections,  reading. as  follows: 

Sec. 

1061.7-1     Applicability. 
1061.7-2    Purpose. 
1061.7-3     Policy. 
1061.7-4     Forms  supply. 

Authority:  Sees.  222,  602,  78  S^at.  528,  81 
Stat.  698;  42  U.S.C.  2809,  2942.        * 
S  1061.7-1     Applicability. 

All    programs    affording    legal    assistance 
which  are  funded  under  title  II  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  as  amended,  if  ^he 
assistance  is  administered  by  OEO. 
!  1061.7-2     Purpose. 

To  establish  requirements  for  the   main- 
tenance of  attorney  logs  and  record  of  au- 
thorized leave. 
i  1061.7-3     Policy. 

Every  legal  services  project  attorney  shall 
be  required  to  maintain  a  log  of  his  working 
activities  and  of  all  leave  taken.  Every  legal 
services  project  shall  provide  each  attorney 
witlya  standardized  form  which  shall  be  set 
up  or^  day  to  day  basis  (Including  Satur- 
days and  Sundays)  and  which  shall  be  broken 
down  into  sections  designated  "morning," 
"afternoon,"  and  "evening."  The  following 
Information  shall  be  entered  by  each  attor- 
ney In  his  log  on  a  dally  basis : 

(a)  Day  and  date. 

(b)  A  notation  for  all  work  activities  for 
each  section  of  the  day  showing  the  matter 
worked  on  and  the  approximate  time  spent. 

(c)  A  notation  of  the  type  of  leave  taken 
for  each  section  of  the  day  (such  as,  annual, 
administrative,  compensatory,  leave  without 
pay). 

It  shall  not  be  necessary  to  break  down  work 
activities  but  only  to  Indicate  in  general 
the  area  of  work  done.  It  shall  not  be  nec- 
essary. In  recording  leave  records,  to  note 
the  specific  purpose  for  the  leave  beyond  Its 
general  classification.  All  records  and  logs 
shall  be  maintained  on  file  by  each  project 
for  a  minimum  period  of  2  years. 
S  1061.7-4    Forms  Supply. 

OEO  form  463  may  be  obtained  from  the 
QEO  Distribution  Center. 
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This  subpart  shall  become  effective  June 
29, 1973. 

Howard  Phillips, 

Acting  Director. 

|FR  Doc.  73-10813  FUed  6-29-73;  8:45  am) 
Part  1061 — Character  and  Scope  of  Specific 
Community   Action    Programs   and    Sub- 
part— Qualifications    op    Legal    Services 
Attorneys 

Chapter  X,  part  1061  of  title  45  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulatiops  is  amended  by  adding 
3  new  sections,  reading  as  follows: 

Sec. 

1061.8-1     Applicability. 
1061.8-2     Purpose. 
1061.8-3     Policy. 

Authority. — Sees.  222,  602,  78  Stet.  528,  81 
Stat.  698;  42  U.S.C.  2809,  2942. 
§  1061.8-1     Applicability. 

All  programs  affording  legal  assistance 
which  are  funded  under  title  II  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  as  amended,  If  assist- 
ance is  administered  by  OEO. 

§  1061.8-2     Purpose. 

To  establish  minimum  qualifications  for 
legal  service  attorneys. 

§  1061.8-3     Policy. 

(a)  The  attorneys  engaged  in  the  legal 
services  program  must  be  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  State  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed. They  are  encouraged  to  become 
members  of  the  State  and  local  bar  associa- 
tions of  the  State  and  local  community  In 
which  they  are  employed.  The  Office  of  Legal 
Services  views  State  and  local  bar  member- 
ship as  very  important  since  contact  between 
lawyers  working  in  the  same  community  is 
considered  an  essential  element  of  effective 
representation  of  persons  residing  in  that 
community. 

(b)  OEO  has  not  established  national 
salary  standards  for  attorneys.  However, 
salaries  should  be  competitive  for  the  level 
of  experience  of  other  attorneys  In  the  com- 
munity. To  this  end,  salaries  earned  by  pri- 
vate attorneys  and  salaries  of  the  county 
attorney,  city  attorney,  district  attorney, 
or  States  attorney  may  be  used  as  guidelines 
and  as  representa^ve  of  the  local  salary  struc- 
ture for  attorai^  of  comparable  experience. 

(c)  A  legalservices  attorney  on  a  full- 
time  salaried  basis  shall  not  maintain  an 
outside  practice  of  any  kind,  nor  shall  he 
be  associated  for  the  practice  of  law  In  any 
way  with  an  attorney  engaged  In  the  private 
practice  of  law. 

Effective  date. — This  subpart  shall  be- 
come  effective   June   29, .  1973. 

Howard  Phillips, 

Acting  Director. 
|FR  Doc.  73-10812  Filed  5-29-73;  8:45  am) 

Chapter  X — Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity; Part  1061 — Character  and  Scope  of 
Specific  Community  Action  Programs; 
AND  Subpart — Goals  of  Legal  Services 
Program 

Chapter  X,  part  1061  of  title  45  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  is  amended  by  adding 
six  new  subparts,  reading  as  follows: 
Sec. 

1061.5-1     Applicability. 
1061.5-2     References. 
1061.5-3     Purpose. 
1061.5-4     Background. 
1061.5-5     Definitions. 
1061.5-6     Policy. 

Authority. — Sec.  602,  78  Stat.  528;  42  U.S.C. 
2942. 

§  1061.5-1     AppllcabUlty. 

This  subpart  applies  to  all  OEO  Legal  Serv- 
ices programs. 

S  1061.5-2    References. 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,    section    222(a)(3),    232(a),    OEO 
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Instruction  6140-02,  January  15,   1968,   and 
evaluation  handbook  (revised  January  1973). 

§  1061.5-3     Purpose. 

The  purpose  of  this  subpart  is  (a)  to  de-/ 
fine  In  broad  outline,  and  formally  promul- 
gate, the  goals  of  the  Legal  Services  program 
and  (b)  to  acquaint  Legal  Services  employees, 
grantees,  contractors,  and  clients  with  these 
goals.  That  portion  of  OEO  Instruction  6140- 
02  which  lists  the  five  "overall  objectives"  of 
the  program  and  that  portion  which  describes 
the  "Scope  of  Legal  Services  Rendered"  is 
hereby  rescinded.  That  portion  of  the  evalua- 
tion handbook  (revised  1973  edition)  which 
lists  the  five  imofficial  "goals"  of  the  pro- 
gram— law  reform,  economic  development, 
group  representation.  Individual  legal  serv- 
ices, and  community  education — Is  also  re- 
scir.ded,  as  are  parallel  passages  In  all  in- 
ternal working  documents  (grant  applica- 
tions and  grant  conditions,  policy  memo- 
randa, etc.). 
§  1061.5-4     Background. 

Five  "objectives"  of  the  Legal  Services  pro- 
gram were  officially  promulgated  in  OEO  In- 
structions 6140-02,  January  15,  1968  (Guide- 
lines for  Legal  Services  Programs) .  The  state- 
ment of  these  objectives  merely  paraphrases 
sections  222(a)(3)  and  232(a)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  The  five  so-called 
goals  of  the  Legal  Services  program — law.  re- 
form, service  to  individual  clients,  group  rep- 
resentation, community  education,  and  eco- 
nomic development — were  never  officially  pro- 
mulgated in  the  form  of  an  OEO  instruction 
and  were  never  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister or  in  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 
They  were  Inculcated  unofficially  as  was  the 
primacy  of  law  reform,  by  way  of  evaluation 
handbooks,  memoranda,  and  other  informal 
working  papers.  This  subpart  contains  the 
first  formal  oronouncement  of  the  Office  of 
Legal  Services  on  the  question  of  goals. 
I  1061.5-5    Definitions. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  subpart,  law  re- 
form is  defined  as  any  change  in  a  statute. 
In  an  administrative  rule  or  practice  <»-  in  a 
judicial  rule  or  decision  whether  such  cnange 
is  brought  about  by  (a)  lltlgatlve  advdbacy, 
where  the  instrument  used  is  typically  a  test 
case  or  a  class  action,  or  (b)  legislative  ad- 
vocacy which  Includes  legislative  drafting, 
and  advocacy  in  the  strict  sense;  i.e.,  efforts 
to  effect  passage  or  stimulate  adoption  of 
proposals  by  legislative  bodies,  or  (c)  admin- 
istrative advocacy  which  Includes  rule  draft- 
ing, and  formal /informal  participation  In  ad- 
ministrative proceedings. 
§  1061.5-6     Policy. 

(a)  The  Legal  Services  program  has  only 
one  major  goal  and  therefore  only  one  over- 
riding objective  for  the  line  attorneys  and 
backup  attorneys  employed  in  the  program; 
To  provide  quality  legal  services  In  noncrim- 
inal matters  to  individuals  who  meet  the 
eligibility  criteria  established  by  the  Office  of 
Legal  Services  and  who  are  otherwise  unable 
to  afford  counsel.  The  services  will  Include 
legal  education,  advice,  representation,  liti- 
gation, and  appeal. 

(b)  Law  reform  will  no  longer  be  a  pri- 
mary or  separate  goal  of  the  program  or  the 
chief  criterion  In  evaluating  or  refimding 
projects.  This  policy  is  not  Intended  to  ban 
all  resort  by  attorneys  to  class  actions,  suits 
against  the  government,  test  case  litigation, 
etc.  Such  advocacy  will  be  permitted  when 
it  is  undertaken  on  behalf  of  specific  eligible 
clients  with  standing  to  sue,  is  fully  iJnder- 
stood  and  approved  by  the  client,  and  is  con- 
sistent with  guidelines  established  by  the 
project  board  and  the  Office  of  Legal  Services. 
Legal  Services  attorneys  will  not  engage  un- 
der any  circumstances  in  non-client-initlated 
advocacy;  I.e.,  all  advocacy  must  be  solely  in 
response  to  a  client-initiated  request  for 
legal  help. 
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(c)  The  three  remaining  goals  which  were 
promulgated  unofficially  In  the  past:  Group 
representation,  community  education,  and 
economic  development,  will  no  longer  be 
separate  goals. 

Egectire  dafe— This  subpart  shall  become 
eflectlve  Jiuie  25,  1973. 

How.ARD  Phillips, 

Acting  Dir^tor. 
\VR  Doc.  73-10403  Filed  6-24-73;   8:45  am] 

Chapter  X — Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity; Part  1068 — Community  Action  Pro- 
ca.\M  Grantee  Financial  Management; 
AND  Subpart  1068.8— Use  of  Federal  Funds 
FOR  Union  Activities 

Chapter  X.  part  1968  of  title  45  of  tlie  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  Is  amended  by  adding 
five  new  sections,  reading  as  follows: 
Sec. 

10688-1     Applicability. 
1068.8  2     Policy. 
1068.8-3     Restrictions  on  the  use  of  program 

funds  for  luiion  activities. 
1068  8-4     Restrictions  on  use  of  equipment 
and  facilities. 
AuTHORn-T— Sees.  213.  602;  81  Stat.  695.  78 
Slat.  530;  U.S.C.  2796,  2942. 
S  1968.8-1     Applicability. 

This  instruction  does  not  apply  to  the 
unionization  of  grantee  employees  or  OEO 
employees  with  non-Federal  fuiids  or  check- 
off for  such  employees  or  payment  of  such 
employees  while  performing  union  dutle.s 
imder  a  valid  negotiated  contract. 
5  1068.8-2     Policy. 

U.se  of  EOA  funds  for  purposes  not  related 
to  the  elimination  of  poverty  is  hiappropri- 
ate.  Additionally,  there  Is  a  special  danger  in 
allowing  the  use  of  Federal  moneys  by  a 
particular  group  to  support  or  oppo.se  qny 
other  faction  or  group. 

?  1068.8-3  Restrictions  on  the  u.se  of  pro- 
gram funds  for  union  activities. 
Grantees  and  their  delegate  agencies  and 
employees  of  grantees  or  delegate  agencies 
may  not  permit  the  use  of  program  funds 
for: 

(a)  Support  of  any  activity  the  purpose 
of  which  Is  to  unionize  or  attempt  to  luiiou- 
Ue  any  group  or  faction; 

(b)  Opposing  any  group  or  faction  attemp- 
ting to  unionize  any  other  group  or  faction; 

(c)  Influence  of  »ny  union  election; 

(d)  Discrimination  or  threat  or  jjromise  of 
discrimination,  against  any  person.  Includ- 
ing beneficiaries  of  the  program,  because  of 
the  pierson's  opinion  or  view  or  action  or 
inaction  relating  to  unions,  union  activity, 
or  the  labor  movement; 

(e)  Employment  of  any  individual  based 
upon  his  support  or  opposition  to  unions, 
lutton  activity,  or  the  labor  movement; 

( f )  Payment  of  the  salary  of  any  employee 
of  a  grantee  or  delegate  agency  for  any 
period  of  time  during  which  he  engages  in 
any  union  activity  or  advocacy  of  a  par- 
tictilar  view  toward  unions  or  the  labor 
movement; 

(g)  Presentation  of  any  union  educational 
program  designed  to  impress  any  |>ersou  or 
party  with  a  particular  view  in  such  dispute; 

(J)  Any  demonstration,  rally  or  piclceting 
activity  to  promote  a  particular  point  of  view 
111  legard  to  unions,  union  activity  or  the 
Inbor  movement; 

(K)  Any  advertising  campaign  designed  to 
promote  a  particular  view  In  regard  to 
unions,  union  activity  or  the  labor  move- 
ment; 

II)  Any  lobbying  activity  or  campaign  of 
mass  letter  writing  directed  toward  any  local, 
.State  or  Federal  Government  officials  for  the 
purpose  of  Influencing  them  as  to  unions, 
union  activity,  the  labor  movement  or  any 
i-sue  pertaining  to  unions,  union  activity  or 
I  he  labor  movement; 

im»   Payment  of  membership  fees,  Inltla- 
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tlon  fees,  dues,  assessments,  contributions 
or  similar  payments  to  any  union  or  labor 
organization; 

(n)  Payment  of  membership  fees,  initia- 
tion fees,  dues,  assessments,  contributions 
or  similar  payments  to  any  organization  or 
group  which  devotes  or  contributes  any  of 
its  resources,  from  whatever  source,  to  any 
activity  which  the  grantee  or  delegate 
agency  is  prohibited  from  engaging  In  by 
this  Instruction.  For  purposes  of  the  above, 
the, amount  of  resources  devoted  to  such  ac- 
tivity is  immaterial. 

§  1068.8-4     Restrictions  on  the  use  of  equip- 
ment and  facilities. 

(a»  Grantees  and  their  delegate  agencies 
and  employees  of  grantees  or  delegate  agen- 
cies may  not  permit  equipment  or  facilities, 
purchased  or  leased,  with  Federal  funds.  In 
whole  or  in  part,  to  be  used  for  support  of  or 
opposition  to  any  union  activity,  during  such 
period  as  the  equipment  or  facilities  are 
under  the  control  and/  or  direction  of  grant- 
ees and  their  delegate  agencies. 

(b)  Such  equipment  and  facilities  shall 
not  be  used  for,  nor  shall  Federal  funds  be 
used  to  sponsor  or  conduct,  any  meethig  re- 
lating to  union  activity,  labor  disputes  or  the 
labor  movement,  even  If  provision  Is  made 
for  all  points  of  view  with  regard  to  ?uch. 

This  subpart  sliall  become  elTeciive  June  1, 
1973. 

Kow.\SD  Phillips. 

Acting  Director. 

IFR  Doc.7a-8545  filed  5-1-73:8:45  am) 
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Title  45 — Public  Wr.t.FARE;  Chaptf.r  X — 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity;  Part 
1061 — Ch.aracter  and  Scope  of  Specific 
Community  Action  Programs;  and  Sub- 
part— Legal  Services  Program 
Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  regulations 
set  forth  below  are  promulgated  as  interim 
regulations  by  the  Acting  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  As  a  result 
of  the  prospective  delegation  of  certain  pro- 
grams to  other  Federal  departments,  pro- 
spective funding  changes,  and  changes  In 
the  management  and  administration  of  cer- 
tain programs,  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity has  been  required  to  Institute 
emergency  guidelines  and  Instructions  In 
advance  of  30-day  prior  notice  in  the  Federal 
Register.  Accordingly,  the  regulations  pub- 
lished below  are  effective  on  the  dates  Indi- 
cated therehi.  Moreover  In  view  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  problem  which  these  regulations 
are  designed  to  remedy,  having  been  advised 
by  counsel  I  find  that  to  publish  them  In  the 
Federal  Register  30  days  prior  to  their  effec- 
tive date  would  be  Impracticable  and  contrary 
to  the  public  Interest. 

The  regulations  below  will  remain  In  ef- 
fect unless  and  until  superseded  by  perma- 
nent regulations  published  In  the  Federal 
Register.  Interested  persons  wishhig  to  com- 
ment before  permanent  regulations  are 
promulgated  may  submit  written  data,  views, 
and  comments  by  mailing  them  to  the  Act- 
ing Director  Policy  Regulation,  Office  of  Pro- 
gram Review,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
1200  19th  Street  NW.,  Wash^igton,  D.C. 
20506,  In  time  to  arrive  on  or  before  April 
25,  1973. 

After  careful  consideration  Is  given  to  all 
relevant  material  submitted,  and  such  other 
information  as  may  be  available,  the  Acting 
Director  of  OEO  may  modify  these  Interim 
regulations  as  he  deems  appropriate  and  pub- 
lish them  as  permanent  regulations  In  the 
Federal  Register. 

Chapter  X,  Part  1051  of  title  the 

Code  of  Federal  Regulations  Is  amended  by 

adding  a  new  subpart,  reading  as  follows: 

Sec. 

1061.4-1  Policy 

Authority:  Sec.  602,  78  Stat.  630;  42  D.S.C. 
2942. 


§  1061.4-1  Policy. 

No  program  or  project.  Involving  legal  serv- 
ice to  the  poor,  shall  henceforth  be  funded, 
in  any  manner,  except  through  the  Office  of 
Legal  Services. 

Effective  date.  This  subpart  shall  become 
effective  April  2,  1973. 

Howard  Phillips, 

Acting  Director. 

[FR  Doc.  73-6231  FUed  3-30-73;  8:45  am) 

TiiLE  45— Public  Welfare;  Chapter  X — Of- 
fice    OF    Economic     Opportunity;     Part 
1068 — Community  Action  Program  Grant- 
ee Financial  Management;  and  Subpart — 
Allow abilfty  op  Costs  for  Organization 
Dues,  Membership  Fees,  and  Donations 
Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  regxilations 
set  forth  below  are  promulgated  as  Interim 
regulations  by  me  as  Acting  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Ecoiiomic  Opportunity.  As  a  result 
of  tlie  prospective  delegation  of  certain  pro- 
grams to  other  Federal  departments,  prospec- 
tive  funding   changes,   and  changes  In   the 
management  and  administration  of  certain 
programs,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportuni- 
ty has  been  required  to  institute  emergency 
nuidelines  and  instructions  in  advance  of  30- 
day  prior  notice  In  the  Federal  Register.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  regulations  published  below  are 
effective    on    the    dates    indicated    tfierein. 
Moreover,  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lems wiiich  these  regulations  are  designed  to 
remedy,  having  been  advised  by  counsel,  I 
find   that   to  publish  them   in  the   Federal 
Register  30  days  prior  tg/  their  effective  date 
would  be  impracticable  and  contrary  to  the 
public  interest. 

The  regulations  below  will  remain  in  effect 
unless  and  until  superseded  by  permanent 
reguations  published  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. Interested  persons  wishing  to  comment 
before  permanent  regulations  are  promul- 
gated may  submit  written  data,  views,  and 
comments  by  mailing  them  to  the  Acting  Di- 
rector, Policy  Regulation,  Office  of  Program 
Review,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  1200 
19th  Street  NW,  Washington,  DC  20506,  in 
time  to  arrive  before  April  25,  1973. 

After  carefiU  consideration  Is  given  to  all 
relevant  material  submitted,  and  to  such 
other  information  as  may  be  available,  the 
Acting  Director  of  OEO  may  modify  these 
interim  regulations  as  he  deems  appropriate 
and  publish  them  as  permanent  regulations 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

Chapter  X,  Part  1068  of  Title  45  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations  is  amended  by 
adding  four  new  sections,  reading  as  follows : 
Sec. 

1068.7-1     Purpose. 

1068.7-2    Applicability  of  this  ^subpart. 
1068.7-3     Policy. 

1068.7-4     Form  of  requests  for  authorization. 
AuTHORFTY :  Sec.  602,  78  Stat.  530,  42  U.S.C. 
2942. 
§  1068.7-1     Purpose. 

The  purpose  of  this  subpart  is  to  estab- 
lish restrictions  on  charging  donations,  or- 
ganization   dues,    and   membership    fees    to 
project  funds. 
S  1068.7-2     Applicability  of  this  subpart. 

This  subpart  applies  to  aH  programs  af- 
fording legal  assistance  which  are  funded  un- 
til title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
as  amended,  if  the  assistance  is  administered 
by  OEO. 

Project  funds  shall  not  be  expended  to 
pay  for  membership  fees  or  dues  or  make 
contribution  to  any  person,  organization, 
association,  or  entity  without  the  written 
authorization  of  the  Associate  Director  for 
the  Office  of  Legal  Services,  or  his  designee. 
(Project  funds  Include  both  funds  derived 
from  the  Federal  grant  and  required  match- 
ing share.) 

5  1068.7-4    Form  of  requests  for  authoriza- 
tion. 
Requests  for  authorization  shall  state  the 
name  and  address  of  the  organization,  func- 
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tlon  and  nature  of  the  organization's  activi- 
ties, the  purpose  of  the  request,  and  the 
Itemized  cost  to  be  charged  against  project 
funds. 

This    subpart    shall    become    effective    on 
March  28,  1973. 

Howard  Phillips. 

Acting  Director. 
|FR  Doc.73-5941  Filed  3-27-73:8:45  am| 

Part  1070 — Community  -Action  Program 
Grantee  Operations  and  Subp.art — Use  of 
OEO  Gr.\nt  Funds  for  the  Purpose  of 
Program  or  Other  Involvement  in  All 
Communications  Media 
Notice  Is  hereby  given  that  the  regulations 
set  forth  below  are  promulgated  as  interim 
regulations  by  the  Acting  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  As  a  result 
of  the  prospective  delegation  of  certain  pro- 
grams to  other  Federal  departments,  prospec- 
tive funding  changes,  and  changes  in  the 
management  and  administration  of  certain 
programs,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  been  required  to  institute  emergency 
guidelines  and  Instruct ioi;s  in  arlvance  of 
30-day  prior  notice  In  the  '  deral  Register. 
Accordingly,  the  regularioi:.;  ;  iiblished  below 
are  effective  on  the  dates  in'' Seated  therein. 
Moreover,  In  view  of  the  nature  of  tlie  prob- 
lems which  these  regulations  are  designed 
to  remedy,  having  been  advised  by  counsel, 
I  find  that  to  ptiblish  them  in  the  Federal 
Register  30  days  prior  to  their  effective  date 
would  be  Unpracticable  and  contrary  to  the 
public  Uiterest. 

Tlie  regulations  below  will  remain  in  effect 
unless  and  until  superseded  by  permanent 
regulations  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. Interested  persons  wishing  to  comment 
Ijefore  permanent  regulations  are  promul- 
gated may  submit  written  data,  views,  and 
comments  by  mailing  them  to  the  Acting 
Director,  Policy  Regulation,  Office  of  Pro- 
gram Review,  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, 1200  19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
20506,  In  time  to  arrive  on  or  ijefore  April  25, 
1973. 

After  careful  consideration  Ls  given  to  all 
relevant  material  submitted,  and  to  such 
other  information  as  may  be  available,  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  OEO  may  modify  these 
interim  regulations  as  he  deems  appropriate 
and  publish  them  as  perm.tneiit  regulations 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

Chapter  X,  Part  1070  of  Title  45  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations  is  amended  by 
adding  five  new  sections,  reading  as  follows: 

Sec. 

1070.4-1     Purpose. 
1070.4-2     Applicability. 
1070.4-3     Background. 
1070.4-4     Definitions. 
1070.4-5     Policy. 

Authority:  Sec.  602.  78  Stat.  630,  42  U.S.C. 
2942. 
§  1070.4-1     Purpose. 

This  suijpart  provides  policy  governing  tlie 
funding  by  OEO  of  all  grantees  in  relation  to 
all  commtuiications  media,  as  defined  hereiii, 
and  all  newsletters  or  house  organs  of  OE|D 
grantees. 
?  1070.4-2  Applicability. 

This  subpart  applies  to  nil  gr.intees  fiuuled 
by  OEO. 
§  1070.4-3     Background.  •' 

(a)  Tlie  earlier  draft  Instruction  7044-1, 
which  this  subpart  supersedes,  covered  only 
newspapers  and  newsletters  or  liouse  organs. 
Further,  It  was  applicable  only  to  grantees 
funded  under  title  II  and  title  III-B  of  the 
Economic  Opporttinlty  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended.  This  did  not  provide  a  policy  for 
title  VII  grants  for  Community  Economic 
De-,  elopment,  nor  for  Special  Impact  grants 
under  former  title  I-D,  which  has  been  re- 
pealed. Funding  of  such  other  communica- 
tions media  as  general  coverage  magasrines. 
racjio,    television   and    cable   television,    are. 
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In  effect  and  in  terms  of  policy,  no  different 
than  funding  newspapers.  This  policy  is  set 
forth  under  6  1070.4-5(a)  below. 

(b)  Experience  also  indicated  that  It  Is 
necessary  and  desirable  to  define  further 
and  reiterate  OEO  policy  concerning  the  pub- 
lishing with  OEO  funds  of  newsletters  and 
house  organs  In  order  to  establish  clear  lines 
of  responsibility  for  same.  This  policy  is  set 
forth  under  I  1070.4-5 (b)  below. 

(c)  With  specific  reference  to  cable  tele- 
vision (CATV)  it  should  be  noted  that  based 
on  discussion  between  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  (FCC)  staff  and  OEO.  there 
is  reason  to  doubt  that  the  FCC  would  issue 
necessary  certificates  of  compliance  for  CATV 
projects  subject  to  the  restrictions  contained 
In  section  603(b)  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  and  the  OEO  Implementing  regula- 
tions. 

5  1070.4-4     Definition. 

"Communications  media"  as  used  herein 
is  confined  to  communications  that  are  di- 
rected, or  made  readily  available,  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  It  specifically  includes  all  radio 
broadcasting  and  telecasting,  g^eral  cover- 
age newspapers  and  magazines^  The  term 
"Communications  media"  excepts  hou.se  or- 
gans or  newsletters,  bulletins,  etc.  which  are 
specifically  addressed  to  an  organization's 
constituency  and  which  are  not  given  ex- 
ternal distribution  by  the  organization  be- 
yond its  constituency.  Policy  on  such  publi- 
cations, based  largely  on  former  draft  In- 
struction 7044-1  which  has  been  in  effect,  is 
covered  In  this  subpart  under  §  1070.4-5(b). 
S  1070.4-5     Policy. 

(a)  Concerning  "communications  media." 
It  Is  OEO  policy  not  to  provide  funds  to  es- 
t.tbnsh  or  operate  any  ma.ss  communication 
medium  such  as  a  general  coverage  news- 
paper or  magazine,  radio  station  or  television 
station  including  a  cable  television  system. 
However,  under  special  circumstances  and 
with  the  express  written  approval  of  the  Di- 
rector. OEO  may  make  grants  to  help  estab- 
lish such  a  medium  if  such  action  is  in  fur- 
iherance  of  the  grantees  approved  OEO  pro- 
gram, by  assisting  In  the  planning  and  initial 
e-xpenses  provided  that:  (1)  The  grantee 
agrees  that  OEO  ftinds  are  to  be  provided 
only  on  a  minimum,  one-time  basis,  and  not 
to  provide  long-term  (over  1  ye.ar)  opera- 
tional or  other  support.  (2)  The  grantee 
shall  make  a  showing  of  Interest  by  other 
investors  and  assure  early  divestiture  from 
the  grantee  to  a  local  public  corporation  with 
communitywide  ownership  not  under  the 
control  of  the  CDC  or  other  OEO  grantee. 
(3)  Ownership  and  management  of  the 
physical  assets  be  separated  from  control  of 
publishing  or  protrramlng  and  the  latter  be 
under  the  conirof  of  a  separate  entity  over 
whom  the  grantee  cannot  exercise  any  in- 
fluence. Tills  may  be  effected  by  the  use  of 
an  "arms  length"  contract  with  some  inde- 
pendent organization,  or  by  the  grantee- 
owner  of  the  physical  n.ssets  subcontracting 
the  use  of  Its  assets  to  such  an  organiza- 
tion. In  either  event,  OEO  shall  have  the  right 
of  prior  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  en- 
tity which  would  control  the  output  of  the 
medium. 

(b)  Concerning  neusletters  or  house  or- 
gan.'!. (1)  OEO  grantees  may  determine  tliat 
publisiiing  new.^letters  or  house  organs  is  es- 
sential to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
grantee's  approved  program.  The  OEO  grant 
office  resen-es  the  right  to  review  the 
grantee's  Justification  of  its  need  to  publish 
a  ne^\-sletter  or  house  organ.  Newsletters  are 
under  loc.il  grantee  control  as  are  ail  other 
program  activities.  While  they  reflect  the 
policies  and  opinions  of  the  local  grantee, 
newsletters  also  arc  subject  to  the  same  laws 
and  regulations,  such  as  those  restricting 
political  activity,  wliich  govern  all  OEO 
fvmded  programs. 

(2)  The  grantee's  principal  representa- 
tive  ijoard   and   iioards  of   limited  purpose 
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agMicies  and  comn^unity  development  cor- 
porations have  the  ultimate  responsibility  of 
insuring  that  the  content  of  all  grantee  pub- 
lications conilng  under  their  Jurisdiction  re- 
flect the  poUcles  and  opinions  of  the  local 
program  and  are  in  accord  with  OEO  policy. 
To  accomplish  this,  tlie  board  may  elect  to 
delegate  the  review  function  to  the  Execu- 
tive Director.  In  all  cases,  publications  must 
be  reviewed  prior  to  printing  to  assure  com- 
pliance witii  this  policy  and  the  sanction  of 
the  board. 

(3)  Responsibility  for  the  content  and  dis- 
tribution of  such  publication  must  be  es- 
tablished. Arrangements  shall  be  made  by 
the  grantee  with  each  of  its  delegate  agen- 
cies, neighborhood  councils,  and  any  other 
group  it  funds  which  are  or  may  be  publish- 
ing a  newsletter  or  house  organ  to  expedite 
this  review  process. 

(4)  Newsletters  or  houSe  organs  shall  not 
be  prepared  or  circulated  for  purposes  other 
tlian  informing  the  grantee's  constituency  on 
the  program  of  the  grantee  and  reporting  in- 
formation of  direct  u.se  to  the  grantee's  con- 
stituency In  the  accomplishment  of  the 
granl-sa's  stated  program. 

(5)  Project  funds  will  not  be  spent  for 
newsletters  or  house  organs  unless  a  review 
procedure  has  been  established  In  accord- 
ance with  this  .subpart. 

(c)  Use  of  adiertising  time  and  space  as 
non-Federal  fitare.  OEO  does  not  credit  as  an 
in-kind  contribution  for  a  grantee's  non-Fed- 
eral share  requuement  any  news  coverage, 
editorial  comment,  advertising  or  public 
.service  time  or  space  In  any  communications 
media  such  as  radio,  television,  magazines, 
wire  -services  and  news  service.s.  Tills  policy 
does  not.  however,  prohibit  a  grantee  from 
suing  Federal  or  non-Federal  funds  for  pub- 
lirtzing  or  advertising  program  activities 
when  the  grantee  can  show  that  the  expense 
is  the  best  way  of  achieving  a  legitimate  pro- 
gram purpose.  This  is  an  allowable  expendi- 
ture although  not  an  allowable  in-khid  con- 
trioutloii  for  a  grantee's  non-Federal  Share 
requirement.  This  policy  also  does  not  pro- 
hibit a  grantee  from  accepting  public  service 
time  or  notices  in  the  mass  nxedia,  as  long 
as  such  activities  are  not  treated  as  in-kind, 
non-Federal   share  contributions. 

Effective  date.  This  subpart  shall  becom* 
effective  April  1.  1973. 

Hov.-.\rd  Phillips. 

Acting  Director. 
(FR   Doc.   73  5840  Filed   3-^-73:    8:45   am] 


IN  HONOR  OF  FATHER  KEANE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR, 

OF    CALIFORNIA  '  "^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES'^^ 

Thursday,  June  7.  1973 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaHfomia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, our  Nation  has  produced  its  fair  share 
of  rehgious  leaders  of  all  faiths.  There 
are  many  stories  of  such  leaders  who 
have  shared  in  one  way  or  another  in 
the  national  limelight. 

It  is  my  gre^t  plca.si;re  today  to  insert 
into  the  Record  a  resolution  which  I 
have  addressed  to  the  mayor  and  city 
council  of  Colton.  my  hometown,  con- 
cerning one  of  my  constituents.  Fatiier 
Michael  Keane  of  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion Catholic  Church.  Tlie  resolution 
reads  as  follows : 

Whereas,  Father  Keane  Ls  the  present 
dean"  of  ministers  in  San  Bernardino 
County,  the  loiifeesi  serving  clergyman  iii 
the  area:  and, 

Wliereas.  Father  Keane  Is  the  foundini: 
pastor  of  Imninculate  Conception   Catholic 
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Church  (1943)  which  has  a  current  congrega- 
tion of  some  1400  families:  and. 

Whereas,  Father  Keatte  has  extended  the 
use  of  the  facilities  of  said  church  to  the 
community  at  large:  and. 

Whereas,  Father  Keane  has  carried  on  a 
youth  program  second  to  none:  and. 

Whereas.  Father  Keane  has  exercised  his 
civic  responsibility  by  serving  unselfishly  on 
numerous  boarUs__and  committees;  be  it 
therefore 

Resolved,  That  June  16.  1973rbe  i 
by  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  as  a  day  of. 
celebration  for  the  Colton  community  In 
honor  of  the  35th  Anniversary  of  Father 
Keane's  ordination  and  for  his  enthusiastic 
service  and  devotion  to  his  church  and  com- 
munity. 

Ofokge  E.  Brown.  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress. 


FISHING  RIGHTS? 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  DERjyiNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
giving  attention  to  foreign  affairs,  we  are 
naturally  preoccupied  with  the  remain- 
ing problems  in  Southeast  A.'^ia  and  the 
constant  explosive  situation  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

However,  we  should  be  mindful  of  the 
unfortunate  confrontation  between  Ice- 
land and  Great  Britain  over  the  subject 
of  territorial  waters  and  related  fishing 
rights. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News,  in  a  very 
timely  and  effective  editorial  on  Friday, 
June  1,  pit)perly  makes  the  point  that 
through  the  United  Nations,  an  effective 
way  must  be  made  to  solve  the  lengthy 
disputes  in  this  and  similar  confronta- 
tions. 

I  include  the  editorial  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  : 

IFrom  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  June  1.  1973) 
Pishing  in  Troubled  Seas 

As  battles  go,  the  "cod  war"  between  Ice- 
land and  Britain  Isn't  any  great  shakes.  A 
few  nets  cut,  a  few  shots  fired,  fishing  trawl- 
ers damaged,  no  casualties  so  far.  But  it's 
serious  enough  to  divert  the  attention  of 
President  Nixon  and  French  President  Pom- 
pidou during  their  Iceland  summit  meeting, 
for  this  "war"  between  allies  has  disruptive 
potentials  for  NATO  and  European  politics. 

It's  serious,  too.  In  that  It  Is  symptomatic 
of  a  global  struggle  over  fishing  rights  and 
territorial  waters.  Iceland,  where  fishing  Is  a 
primary  Industry,  last  year  announced  that 
no  other  nation  could  fish  within  SO  miles  of 
Its  shore.  Britain  refused  to  recognize  the 
new  limit,  which  would  reb  British  fishermen 
of  grounds  they  have  fished  for  centuries. 

Similar  disputes  have  cropped  up  all 
around  the  globe.  Some  Latin  American 
countries  claim  as  their  exclusive  fishing 
grounds  all  the  sea  within  200  miles  of  their 
coast.  Ecuador  and  Peru  have  seized  many 
an  American  tuna  boat  found  within  that 
limit,  and  assessed  huge  fines.  Canada  has 
Just  served  notice  it  intends  to  claim  ex- 
clusive rights  to  fishing  out  to  200  miles, 
which  would  bar  other  nations  from  the 
Grand  Banlcs  of  Newfoundland,  one  of  the 
world's  most  productive  fishing  grounds. 

Behind  all  this  concern  lies  the  fact  that 
commercial  fishing  is  undergoing  a  revolu- 
tion similar  to  the  agricultural  revolution  on 
land.  Fishing  Is  no  longer  a  matter  of  a  few 
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brave  men,  a  small  boat  and  a  net.  Bigger 
boats,  equipped  with  elaborate  electronic 
gear  for  locating  fish  and  machinery  for 
catching  and  processing  them,  now  roam 
the  seas.  Their  increased  catches  help  meet 
the  increased  world  demand  for  food,  but 
they  also  threaten  to  upset  the  natural  bal- 
ance in  the  seas.  Already  there  is  a  grim 
possibility  that  "factory  ships"  and  Improved 
technology  have  doomed  the  great  whales 
to  extinction. 

Neither  Iceland  nor  Canada  can  be  blamed 
wSnting-te-preserve  their  traditional  fish- 
ing grounds  ana  the  Indxistry  they  support. 
Nor  can  any  o^er  nation  stand  by  and  see 
highly  mechimlzed  fleets  rob  Its  coastal 
waters  of  mferlne  life.  At  all  costs,  the  vast 
resources  ofVhe  sea  must  be  preserved  for 
the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

But  for  any  nation  to  make  a  unilateral 
grab  for  ocean  territory  violates  all  the  tra- 
ditions of  International  access  to  the  seas. 
What  Is  missing,  and  sorely  needed,  is  In- 
ternational agreement  on  territorial  limits 
and  the  regulation  of  the  fishing  Industry. 

The  United  Nations  has  nibbled  at  the 
edges  of  this  problem,  but  so  far  to  no  avail. 
Another  try  will  be  made  later  this  year. 
And  with  the  example  of  the  cod  war  before 
them.  Illustrating  how  ugly  fishing  disputes 
can  become,  the  world's  nations  should  put 
regulation  at  the. top  of  their  "urgent "  list. 
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AN  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZA- 
TION OF  OIL  IMPORTING  NA- 
TIONS 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1973  - 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  May  17,  1973,  I  introduced  a  bill  (H. 
Res.  403)  asking  the  President  to  call  a 
conference  of  oU-importing  nations  for 
two  purposes.  First,  to  establish  an  in- 
tei-national  organization  of  oil-importing 
countries,  and,  second,  to  establish  com- 
mon practices  and  policies  affecting  oil 
prices,  importation,  and  consumption. 
The  following  Congressmen  joined  me  in 
cosponsorship  of  that  bill :  Mr.  Ketchum, 
Mr.  GuNTER,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Coch- 
ran, Mf .  GuDE,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  White- 
hurst,  Mr.  HuBER,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr. 
Froehlich,  Mr.  Shoup,  Mr.  HARRirjcTON, 
Mr.  Duncan,  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Parris,  and  Mr.  Cleve- 
land. In  addition  to  these  Members,  Con- 
gressmen Roe,  Winn,  Oilman,  Kemp, 
RiNALDO,  and  Seiberling  have  asked  to 
join  the  legislation  should  I  reintroduce 
the  bill.  In  light  of  recent  development 
borne  out  in  the  following  Washington 
Post  article,  I  do  intend  to  reintroduce 
the  bill  a  week  from  today  and  would 
welcome  further  cosponsorship.  I  com- 
mend your  attention  to  the  following 
article: 

^     A  Three-Way  Oil  Scramble  Looms 
(By  David  B.  Ottaway  and  Ronald  Koven) 

After  having  pressed  during  the  past  year 
for  a  common  front  with  Western  Europe 
and  Japan  to  meet  the  current  energy  crisis, 
the  United  States  now  appears  to  have  grow- 
ing doubts  that  such  an  approach  is  feasible 
or  desirable. 

With  less  than  10  days  to  go  before  a 
critical  meeting  of  the  major  oil-consuming 
nations  in  Paris,  the  U.S.  government  has 


so  far  failed  to  do  more  than  draw  up  a  re- 
stricted list  of  areas  in  which  some  coopera- 
tion might  be  possible. 

On  the  key  Issues  of  dealing  with  splrallng 
oil  prices  and  of  International  sharing  of  the 
available  oil  in  times  of  emergency,  the  U.S. 
government  has  no  concrete  proposals  to 
present  to  the  conference. 

The  irony  of  the  situation  is  that  Washing- 
ton, which  had  been  stressing  the  urgency 
of  establishing  a  common  policy,  seems  to  be 
playing  for  time  while  administration  energy 
planners  figure  out  where  American  Interests 
really  lie.     * 

The  upshot  may  well  be  what  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs  William 
J.  Casey  has  called  "an  increasing  Balkaniza- 
tion of  the  oil  market"  as  each  country  seeks 
Its  own  private  oil  preserves. 

There  is  a  real  danger  that,  as  decisions 
are  put  off  and  deadlines  for  studies  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  are  pushed  back,  the 
competitive  scramble  may  come  and  go  be- 
fore governments  have  even  drawn  up  their 
plans  for  cooperation. 

Solutions  that  seemed  self-evident  as  re- 
cently as  two  months  ago  now  seem,  under 
closer  scrutiny,  to  pose  as  many  problems 
as  they  may  solve.  The  resulting  Internal 
debate  among  U.S.  policy  planners  has  left 
the  Nixon  administration  with  no  clear  pol- 
icy. 

Middle-level  officials  who  once  had  a  clear 
run  of  U.S.  oil  policy  have  been  displaced 
since  the  energy  shortage  has  become  a 
pressing  political  issue.  White  House  na- 
tional security  adviser  Henry  A.  Kissinger 
and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  George  P. 
Shultz  are  currently  grappling  with  the  com- 
plex issue. 

While  the  middle-level  officials  had  rela- 
tively clear  ideas,  and  even  detailed  pro- 
posals, about  U.S.  oil  policy,  their  top-level 
successors  are  only  beginning  to  think  the 
question  through  as  they  engage  in  a  proc- 
ess of  self-education. 

"We  should  not  minimize  the  issues  we 
face  in  considering  cooperative  measures" 
with  Europe  and  Japan,  Under  Secretary 
Casey  recently  testified. 

Among  the  questions  he  listed  were 
whether  Washington  Is  ready  to  accept 
"binding  arrangements"  with  Europe  for 
sharing  oil  imports  in  an  emergency,  whether 
Americans  are  ready  to  accept  transatlantic 
petroleum  rationing  and  whether  U.S.  busi- 
ness Is  ready  to  share  its  fuel-industry  pat- 
ents and   technology  with  foreign  nations. 

"We  have  not  even  finished  inventing  the 
questions"  about  dealing  with  the  energy 
crisis,  said  one  top-level  government  adviser. 

As  for  earlier  governmental  consideration 
of  forming  what  Walter  Levy,  possibly  the 
top  American  private  oil  consultant,  h 
called  a  "countervailing  power"  to  the  oil- 
producers  cartel  (OPEC — the  Organization 
of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries) ,  most  top 
U.S.  oil  officials  have  concluded  that  such  a 
"confrontation  organization"  would  be 
counterproductive. 

Instead,  U.S.  officials  are  talking  at  least 
as  much  about  how  to.  establish  cooperative 
relations  with  the  oU-produclng  nations  as 
with  our  fellow  consumers. 

LONG    deadline 

The  Europeans  are  in  no  better  shape  than 
the  Americans.  A  recent  session  of  the  energy 
ministers  of  the  nine-nation  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  failed  to  agree  on  a  com- 
mon policy.  They  set  Dec.  31  as  a  deadline 
for  drawing  up  a  plan  for  a  community  oil 
market.  At  the  earliest,  proposals  will  be  set 
before  the  ministers  in  the  autumn. 

Henri  Slmonet,  the  Common  Market's 
energy  commissioner,  who  is  Just  finishing 
a  round  of  talks  with  Washington  officials, 
concluded  that  the  Americans  are  "quite  far 
away"  from  establishing  a  petroleum  for- 
eign policy.  "I  suppose  they  are  probably  in 
the  same  state  as  we  are,"  he  said. 
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NO  special  relation 

This  week,  the  State  Department's  top  oil 
expert,  James  E.  Aklns,  said  that  the  United 
States,  In  an  effort  to  avert  cut-throat  com- 
petition for  exclusive  oil  supplies,  had  turned 
down  a  Saudi  proposal  last  fall  for  a  "special 
relationship."  The  Americans  asked  the  Euro- 
peans and  Japanese  to  shun  similar  offers, 
he  said. 

The  U.S.  effort  failed,  Aklns  said,  and  "The 
scramble  started  anyway."  American  com- 
panies are  also  involved,  he  said. 

Starting  a  year  ago,  the  United  States 
twice  issued  urgent  calls  at  meetings  of 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development,  the  23-natlon  club  of 
this  world's  Industrialized  nations,  for  the 
establishment  of  close  cooperation  In  pe- 
troleum policy. 

Saudi  Petroleum  Minister  Sheikh  Zakl 
Yamanl  denounced  what  he  took  to  be  an 
American  plan  as  a  call  for  economic  "war." 
Backing  off,  American  officials  said  that 
Yamanl  had  misunderstood  the  most  mUl- 
tant  position  expressed  in  America — an  oil 
consumers'  cartel  to  deal  4lrectly  with  OEC — 
as  representing  U.S.  policy. 

Nevertheless,  President  Nixon  dispatched 
former  Commerce  Secretary  Peter  G.  Peter- 
son to  Japan  and  Europe  as  a  special  ambas- 
sador to  explore  prospects  for  policy  coordi- 
nation. 

In  testimony  before  Congress  this  week. 
Deputy  Treasury  Secretary  William  E.  Simon 
Indicated  U.S.  official  reluctance  to  make 
any  speedy  commitments  to  Us  European 
and  Japanese  partners. 

For  example,  on  the  question  of  emergency 
oil  sharing,  he  said,  "If  we  should  agree  to 
serious  negotiations  with  European  mem- 
bers of  the  OECD  over  a  sharing  formula, 
these  negotiations  can  be  expected  to  be 
difficult  and  protracted." 

A  major  dilemma  for  the  United  States 
is  whether  to  Include  American  domestic 
petroleum  reserves  in  any  common  oil  pool. 

U.S.  government  staff  studies  have  shown 
that  the  United  States — still  the  world's  larg- 
est oil  producer,  although  its  production  has 
plateaued — would  probably  lose  more  oil 
than  It  would  gain  In  any  sharing  formula 
Ukely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  other  Indus- 
trialized nations.  Except  for  the  North  Sea 
area  now  under  development,  neither  Europe 
nor  Japan  has  any  substantial  oil  sources  to 
share. 

If  Arab  oil  to  the  West  were  cut  off,  the 
United  States  could  therefore  be  called  upon 
to  contribute  a  disproportionate  share  of  ev- 
eryone's oil  rations. 

American  reluctance  may  stem  from  a 
growing  awareness  that  the  United  States 
Is  In  the  best  position  to  go  It  alone  In  any 
oil  scramble.  Not  only  does  It  have  its  own 
domestic  oil  production  and  the  as  yet  un- 
tapped Alaskan  deposits,  it  also  has  a  pre- 
ponderant position  with  the  top  three  oil- 
exporting  nations — Saudi  Arabia,  Iran  and 
Venezuela.  American  companies  are  the  ma- 
jor producers  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  Venezuela 
and  share  the  wealth  with  the  British  in 
Iran.  Washington  exercises  the  preponderant 
foreign  political  Influence  in  all  three. 

Tlie  United  States  is  considering  its  owni 
plans  for  stockpiling  a  90-day  oil  supply 
against  an  emergency,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  about  $3  billion.  Stockpiling  is  one  of  the 
Issues  that  Washington  says  it  is  ready  to  dis- 
cuss with  OECD  nations,  most  of  which  al- 
ready have  their  own  stockpiling  plans. 

The  other  major  topic  at  the  forthcom- 
ing OECD  oU  committee  meeting  in  mid- 
June  Is  expected  to  be  Joint  plans  for  Inter- 
iiatloual  cooperation  In  research  and  devel- 
opment of  alternatives  to  oil. 

But  U.S.  officials  see  no  way  of  coming  to 
grips  with  what  Is  perhaps  the  most  Intract- 
able Issue  of  all— the  ever-rising  price  of  oil. 
Independent  American  oil  companies  are  in 
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the  forefront  of  the  scramble  to  sew  up  oil 
at  almost  any  price. 

In  the  past  three  years,  the  price  of  oil 
has  doubled,  and  It  may  more  than  double 
again  to  $10  a  barrel  or  more  by  1980.  But 
in  a  world  sellers'  market,  U.S.  and  European^ 
officials  doubt  that  prices  can  b^^lriflMMPn 
even  If  bidding  among  consumeTf  is  elim- 
inated. None  seriously  believes  that  an  oil- 
consumers'  organization  could  stand  tip  to 
the  steady  OPEC  demands  for  ever  higher 
prices. 

In  1980 — when  most  estimates  are  that  the 
United  States  will  be  Importing  about  half 
of  a  total  oil  consumption  o*' around  26  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day — it  is  calculated  that  ev- 
ery one-dollar  increase  in  the  price  of  a  bar- 
rel of  oil  would  add  $7  billion  to  America's 
foreign  oil  bill. 

Deputy  Secretary  Simon  testified  that  U.S. 
oil  Imports  are  expected  to  reach  about  33 
per  cent  of  ovtr  total  consumption  this  year. 
State's  Aklns  suggested  last  week  that  this 
might  reach  50  per  cent  even  before  1980 — 
by  1976.  According  to  Simon,  U.S.  payments 
for  foreign  oil  should  reach  about  $7  billion 
this  vear,  $10  billion  In  1975  and  $17  billion 
by  1980. 

Nor  do  U.S.  planners  see  precisely  how 
the  oil  consuming  nations,  widely  divergent 
in  their  Interests  and  their  internal  economic 
organizations,  can  mesh  their  policies.  Some 
countries,  like  France  and  Italy,  have  gov- 
ernment-directed oil  industries,  while  others, 
like  the  United  States,  have  thus  far  largely 
left  the  making  of  oil  policy  to  private  com- 
panies. 

Even  the  interests  of  private  companies 
have  often  been  widely  divergent.  Oil-pro- 
ducers like  Iraq  and  Iran  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful In  playing  the  members  of  oil-com- 
pany consortia  off  against  each  other.  lu 
Libya,  major  American  companies  now  face 
the  threat  of  nationalization,  the  big.  estab- 
li.shed  oil  companies  like  Exxon  fear  that  the 
small  U.S.  independent  companies  will  cave 
in  and  make  separate  deals.. 

The  European  nations,  suspicious  of  the 
motives  behind  American  calls  for  coopera- 
tion, point  out  that  the  Anglo-American 
companies  dominate  the  International  oil 
industry.  So  long  as  there  was  plenty  of  oil 
to  go  around,  this  was  tolerable  to  the  Eui 
ropeans.  With  shortages  looming,  however, 
they  Uievltably  suspect  that  the  major  com- 
panies will  be  forced  to  supply  their  own 
coiuitries  first  in  any  emergency. 

Je.in  Leclerq,  a  Common  Market  energy 
expert,  recently  remarked,  "Any  cartel  we 
formed  would  be  inider  American  controls." 
Such  distrust  Is  mutual.  One  American  of- 
ficial said,  "The  Europeans  don't  want  us  to 
make  special  relationships,  but  they  don't 
want  to  forgo  any  special  relationships  of 
their  own." 

Atkins  testified,  "The  Europeans  don't  like 
seeing  us  in  the  market  competing  for  the 
available  energy.  They  wanted  us  to  find 
more  sources  at  home." 

U.S.  officials  often  cite  the  French  deals 
to  buy  petroleum  directly  from  Iraq  behind 
the  back  of  the  Western  consortium  to 
which  ihey  belonged  after  most  Western  oil 
holdings  were  expropriated  last  year. 

Inside  the  Common  Market,  the  French 
accuse  Britain,  West  Germany  and  tlie 
Netherlands  of  wanting  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  United  States  even  before  there 
is  an  agreed  European  community  oil  policy. 
The  French  favor  establishment  of  a  cen- 
tralized community  petroleum  marketing  or- 
ganization, a  supranational  agency  that 
would  regulate  exports  and  Imports  and  per- 
haps make  direct  deals  with  the  oil-produc- 
ing nations. 

Such  an  organization  could  severely  re- 
strict the  freedom  of  action  of  such  major 
companies  as  British  Petroleum  and  Royal 
Dutch  Shell  and  could  also  displace  tlie  po- 
sitions of  the  European  nurket. 
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One  of  Europe's  worries.  Commissioner 
Slmonet  said,  is  that  If  there  is  no  control 
of  exports  from  the  Common  Market,  U.S. 
companies  will  buy  up  Middle  East  crude  oil 
Imported  for  refining  on  the  Continent.  He 
said  that  there  are  already  large  American 
gasoline  purchases  in  France,  Italy  and  the 
Netherlands. 

distance     from     ISRAEL 

Perhaps  the  overriding  European  objection 
to  tying  themselves  up  to  the  Americans  is 
U.S.  backing  for  Israel  in  the  Middle  East. 
Britain,  France  and  Italy  have  grown  more 
distant  from  Israel  in  their  drive  to  secivre 
assured  sources  of  Arab  oil.  They  argue  that 
any  Arab  oil  embargo  would  more  likely  be 
aimed  agahist  the  United  States  than  against 
Europe  or  Japan, 

Therefore,  any  oil-sharing  alliance  under 
v.hich  a  boycott  of  one  is  seen  as  boycott 
of  all  would  serve  primarily  as  an  oil  insiu-- 
ance  policy  for  the  United   States. 

The  Japanese  seem  to  be  the  only  ones  who 
know  exactly  what  they  want  and  a*e  going 
all-out  to  get  it.  They  have  told  the  Arabs 
that  Japan  rejects  a  consumers'  organiza- 
tion. While  professing  the  need  for  coopera- 
tion among  the  Industrial  oil-consumers,  the 
Japanese  have  been  feverishly  staking  ovit 
their  own  exclusive  sources  up  and  down, 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  ^^where. 

Although  no  clear  U.^Tpolicy  line  has  been 
set  out,  there  has  been  a  definite  change 
in  tone  toward  the  oil-producers,  especially 
Saudi  Arabia,  which  is  widely  regarded  as 
holding  the  key  to  an  adequate  U.S.  oil  sup- 
ply in  the  coming  decade. 

Significantly,  the  United  States  has  an- 
nounced, over  strenuous  Israeli  objections. 
its  willingness  to  sell  the  Saudis  the  most 
advanced  war  planes  available  to  Israel. 

There  has  been  a  multiplication  of  wel- 
coming official  statements  about  Savidi  ideas 
of  investing  their  funds  in  America. 

There  has  also  been  a  multiplication  of 
statements  that  Washington  wants  coopera- 
tion, not  confrontation,  with  the  Arab  oil- 
producers. 

In  private  conversation,  U.S.  officials  now 
place  a  pew  stress  on  the  need  for  "under- 
standing" of  the  Arab  nations'  needs  and 
psychology.  There  Is  talk  of  a  new  kind 
of  forelgn-ald  approach  for  countries  that 
do  not  need  U.S.  money  grants  but  do  need 
American  technology  and  know-ho^v  to  de- 
velop their  societies. 

Although  U.S.  officials  still  say  for  the 
record  that  "special  relationships"  witl^  the 
producing  nations  may  be  destructi've  of 
consumer-nation  tinlty.  nevertheless  there 
Is  increasing  evidence  that  the  Americans 
are  now  quietly  exploring  such  relations. 
Aklns  testified  that  the  United  States  had 
told  the  Saudis  they  can  get  ever>'thing  they 
want  from  the  United  States  "without  a  for- 
mal special  relationship." 

In  a  hint  that  Washington  is  already 
thinking  beyond  foctising  Its  efforts  on  coop- 
eration with  Europe  and  Japan.  Depxity  Sec- 
retary Slmonet  said  that,  if  those  areas  will 
not  agree  to  eschew  special  deals  with  the 
producprs,  then.  "Obviotisly.  if  the  world  dis- 
agrees, we  will  have  to  revise  our  plans.  " 
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BRAY'S  1973  PUBLIC  OPINION  POLL 
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^      HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDLANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  to  the    ^ 
mailman  the  Member  of  Congress  is  the 
Federal  official  closest  to  the  individual 
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citizen.  This  is  often  overlooked  or  ig- 
nored. Also  seldom  realized  is  the  fact 
that  through  the  Congressman  the 
citizen  has  a  direct  and  rapid  pipeline  to 
the  Federal  Government — any  part  of 
it — at  any  time  on  any  matter.  This  is  a 
very  real  freedom  that  must  be  preserved 
and  strengthened. 

A  public  opinion  poll  is  probably  the 
very  best  way  of  keeping  this  pipeline 
open  and  in  constant  use.  It  enhances 
the  regular  communicaticp  I  have  with 
my  constituents  and  generates  new  and 
widespread  interest  in  penning  issues.  As 
in  past  years,  the  results  from  the  poll 
will  be  tabulated  and  inserted  into  the 
C0NCRES.S10NAL  Record,  with  everyone 
being  polled  getting  a  copy  of  the  insert. 

The  questions  follow : 
Questions 

( 1 )  If  busing  school  children  for  ■  racial 
reasons  is  not  banned  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
would  you  favor  a  constitutional  amend- 
n\ent? 

(2)  Do  you  think  wage  price  controls  are 
necessary  to  fight  inflation? 

(3)  Do  you  favor  national  health  insur- 
ance paid  by  increased  Social  Security  and 
otlier  taxes? 

(4»  Do  you  think  the  energy  crisis  has 
pas.sed  pollution  in  importance? 

(5 1  Do  you  feel  world  tensions  are  relaxed 
to  the  point  where  we  can  alTord  major  cut- 
backs in  our  defenses? 

(6)  Some  say  there  are  ■■victimless" 
crimes — marijuana,  prostitution,  pornog- 
raphy, for  example — that  should  not  be 
considered  as  crimes,  nor  prosecuted.  Do  you 
agree? 


LEGAL  AID  FOR  POOR 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Hou.se  will  soon  be  consid- 
ering legi.<;lation  to  establish  an  inde- 
pend  Legal  Services  Corporation  in  place 
of  the  present  legal  services  program  in 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  On 
April  16,  1973,  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
carried  an  editorial  endorsing  the  im- 
portant concept  of  providing  legal  assist- 
ance for  the  poor  and  urging  continua- 
tion of  the  present  program  luitil  Con- 
gress does  establish  the  new  corporation. 
At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  include  the 
full  text  of  that  editorial  and  commend 
it  to  the  reading  of  my  colleagues.  Tlae 
editorial  follows : 

RtTTAfNyLEC/iL  Aid  For  Poor 

Of  all  the  programs  of  the  war  on  po\erty, 
oi:e  that  has  done  much  good  for  poor  people 
has  been  Neighborhood  Legal  Services.  The 
program  put  some  2,500  lawyers  (most  of 
them  young  and  eager)  to  work  counselling 
the  poor  in  900  neighborhood  offices  In  300 
cities.  The  result,  as  noted  on  this  page  the 
other  day  by  columnist  James  J.  Kllpatrlck, 
has  been  ■'to  foster  a  sense  of  confidence  not 
oiily  in  the  courts,  but  also  In  what  Is  known  " 
vaguely  as  "the  system."  " 

As  the  Nixon  administration  dismantles 
the  Omce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  how- 
ever, the  S70  million  Neighborhood  Legal 
Sc-rvices  program  Is  In  danger  of  lapsing. 
Authority    for    It    runs   out    in   June,    and 
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despite  a  lot  of  talk  about  saving  or  replac- 
ing it,  nothing  concrete  is  before  Congress. 

The  legal  aid  program  is  In  hot  water 
mainly  because  its  enthusiastic  young  staff- 
ers stepped  on  a  lot  of  political  toes  in  ex- 
panding the  rights  of  consumers,  tenants, 
workers  and  welfare  recipients.  An  out- 
spoken critic  of  the  program  has  been  Vice 
President  Agnew,  who  has  wrongly  accused 
legal  aid  lawyers  of  pursuing  social  reform  to 
the  neglect  of  poor  people. 

But  President  Nixon  has  on  several  occa- 
sions endorsed  the  concept  of  making  legal 
aid  to  the  poor  "a  permanent,  responsible 
and  responsive  component  of  the  American 
system  of  justice."  The  President  has  prom- 
ised a  plan  for  a  permanent  legal  services 
corporation.  But  the  hour  Is  getting  late 
and  the  need  for  the  program  continues.  At 
the  very  least.  Neighborhood  Legal  Services 
should  be  retained  under  some  federal  agency 
while  the  work  continues  toward  a  perma- 
nent. Independent  and  well-funded  success. 
As  Kilpatrick,  a  leading  conservative  writer, 
said:  Only  In  this  way  can  the  promise  of 
■"equal  Justice  under  law,"  chiseled  onto  the 
face  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  building,  be 
assured. 


SALUTE-TO  THE  FLAG 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  met  to 
honor  John  Jay  Daly  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  I  wish  to  extend  my  warm  con- 
gratulations to  Mr.  Daly  and  share  with 
my  colleagues  a  salute  to  the  flag  writ- 
ten by  him: 

A  ToA.ST  TO  THE  Flag 
(By  John  Jay  Daly) 
Here's  to  the  red  of  it — 
There's  not  a  thread  of  it. 
No,  not  a  shred  of  it  , 
In  all  the  spread  of  it 
From  foot  to  head. 
But  heroes  bled  for  it. 
Faced  steel  and  lead  for  it. 
Precious  blood  shed  for  It, 
Bathing  it  Red! 

Here's  to  the  white  of  it — 
Thrilled  by  the  sight  of  It, 
Who  knows  the  right  of  It 
But  feels  the  might  of  it 
Through  day  and  night? 
Womanhood's  care  for  it 
Made  manhood  dare  for  it 
Purity's  prayer  for  it 
Keeps  it  so  white! 

Here's  to  the  blue  of  It — 
Beauteous  view  of  It, 
Heavenly  hue  of  It, 
Star-spangled  dew  of  It 

Constant  and  true; 
Diadems  gleam  for  it. 
Stater  stand  supreme  for  it. 
Liberty's  beam  for  it 

Brightens  the  blue! 


Here's  to  the  whole  of  it — 
Stars,  stripes  and  pole  of 
Body  and  soul  of  it, 
O,  and  the  roll  of  It, 

Sun  shining  through; 
Hearts  in  accord  for  it. 
Swear  by  the  sword  for  It, 
Thanking  the  Lord  for  it. 

Red  White  and  Bluel 


It, 
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DECLINE  OF  SMALL  TOWNS 


HON.  PETE  V.  DOMENICI 

OF   MEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  came  to  the  Senate  I  was  already  con- 
cerned that  the  inordinate  growth  of  our 
supercities  was  accompanied  by  a  conse- 
quent and  unfortunate  decline  in  the  Na- 
tions  small  towns,  which  have  long  em- 
bodied many  of  our  truly  national 
virtues. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  tell  you  that 
during  my  service  here  that  concern  has 
declined.  Unfortunately,  that  is  not  so. 

In  fact,  I  have  become  increasingly 
av.are  that  most  of  our  Nation  does  not 
understand  the  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
lem— what  it  stands  to  lose  if  rural  and 
small-town  America  continues  to  wither 
and  die. 

I  note  with  dismay  in  the  June  11 
issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  the 
Census  Bureau  figures  which  illustrate 
this  trend  so  dramatically — and  indeed 
so  f righteningly. 

Since  I  feel  it  incumbent  on  the  Na- 
tion to  establish  a  national  policy  of  bal- 
anced growth  which  faces  this  problem 
squarely  and  attempts  to  solve  it,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  its  entirety  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Getting  Bigger  All  the  Time:   U.S. 
Supercities 

The  big  city  areas  of  the  U.S.  are  growing 
in  number  and  population,  while  the  rural 
areas  are  still  shrinking. 

Tliat's  the  latest  word  from  the  Census 
Bureau — and  it  has  wide  Implications  for  the 
business  community. 

These  supercities  are  what  the  Govern- 
ment calls  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Areas.  In  essence,  they  include  central  cities 
combined  with  vast  stretches  of  suburban 
neighborhoods.  Now  these  suburban  portions 
are  spreading  farther  out — Into  what  some 
authorities  call  "exurbla"— and  that  is  a 
rnajor  reason  for  the  latest  shift  in  SMSA's. 

The  list  on  this  page  shows  how  the  largest 
of  the  SMSA's  have  changed,  ba.sed  on  i970 
Census  calculations. 

On  April  27,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget — the  agency  responsible  for  the  nam- 
ing of  SMSA's — redefined  the  areas  invol'.cd. 

A  total  of  26  new  areas  were  created.  12 
previous  areas  were  merged  Into  6  and  others 
were  expanded.  Some  regard  this  as  just 
statistical  Juggling.  But  it  contains  these 
hints  of  shifting  values  for  both  business- 
men and  local  officials: 

When  an  SMSA  rises  in  population — or  is 
created  for  the  first  time — It  becomes  a  iiicre 
attractive  target  for  marketing,  advertising 
and  industry. 

Monthly  data  on  unemployment  in  each 
SMSA,  gathered  by  the  Labor  Department, 
determines  Its  eligibility  for  certain  types  of 
preference  in  federal  procurement  contracts. 

Population  of  an  SMSA  Is  part  of  the  plan- 
ning criteria  In  determining  how  much 
money  will  be  dispensed  to  the  area  in  fed- 
eral grants  for  housing  and  environmental 
projects. 

Some  shifts  In  the  SMSA  figures  now  made 
by  the  Census  Bureau  require  explanation. 
For  example — 

The  New  York  City  metropolitan  area — 
containing  part  of  New  Jersey — has  dropped 
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approximately  14  per  cent  In  population. 
Reason:  A  new  SMSA  was  created  on  Long 
Island,  comprising  the  counties  of  Nassau 
and  Suffolk,  which  now  becomes  the  ninth- 
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largest  such  grouping  in  the  U.S.  That  area's 
population   was   subtracted   from   the   New 
York  metropolitan  area. 
Major  changes  also  were  made  In  Texas 

THE  NEW  "TOP  50"  METROPOLITAN  AREAS 
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and  Utah.  The  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth  areas 
are  now  combined  into  one.  Slinllarly.  the 
Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden  areas  have  been 
merged. 


Population 


Metropolitan  area 


Old 
definition 


New 
definition 


Change 
(percent) 


Old 
rank 


1.  NewYork 11,571,899 

2.  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach 7,.032,075 

3.  Chicago - 6,978,947 

4.  Philadelphia 4,817,914 

5.  Detroit 4,199,931 

6  San  Francisco-Oakland 3,109,519 

7.  Washington,  O.C 2,861,123 

8  Boston 2,753,700 

9.  Nassau-Suffolk,  N.Y 0) 

10.  St.  Louis 2.363,017 

11.  Pittsburgh 2.401,245 

12.  Dallas-Fort  Worth" 2,318,036 

13.  Baltimore -..  2,070.670 

14.  Cleveland 2.064.194 

15.  Newark 1,856.556 

16.  Houston 1,985  031 

17.  Minneapolis-St.  Paul 1,813,647 

18.  Atlanta 1.390,164 

19.  Seattle-Everett 1,421,968 

20.  Anaheim-Sanla  Ana-Garden  Grove  .  1.420,386 

21.  Milwaukee .  1.403,688 

22.  Cincmnati 1.384,851 

23.  San  Diego 1,357.854 

24.  Buffalo 1.349.211 

25.  KansasCity 1,253.916 

26.  IHiami 1,267,792 


9, 973, 577           Down  14  1 

7,032,075  2 

6,978,947 3 

4,817,914 4 

4,431,390                  Up  6  5 

3.109,519 ..  6 

2, 908, 801                 Up  2  7 

2, 899. 101                 Up  5  8 

2,553,030  ..   

2,410,163                 Up  2  10 

2,401,245 9 

2,377.979  Up  3 

2,070,670 11 

2,064,194    12 

2,054,928                Up  11  14 

1,999,316                 Upl  13 

l.%5. 159                 Up  8  15 

1,597,816               Up  15  20 

1,421,968 17 

1,420,386 18 

1,403,688 19 

1,384,851  21 

1,357,854  23 

1,349,211  24 

1.271,515                  Upl  26 

1,267,792 25 


Population 


Metropolitan  area 


Old 

definition 


New 
definition 


Change 
(percent) 


Old 

raiJi 


27.  Denver-Boulder 

28.  Riverside-San  Bernardino-Ontario. 

29.  Indianapolis 

30.  Tampa-St.  Petersburg 

31.  San  Jose 

32.  New  Orleans 

33.  Columbus 

34.  Portland,  Oreg 

35.  Phoenix 

36.  Rochester,  NY 

37.  Providcnce-Warwick-Pawtucket... 

38.  San  Antonio r. 

39.  Louisville 

40.  Dayton 

41    Memphis 

42.  Sacramento 

43.  Albany-Schenectady-Troy 

44.  Birmingham 

45.  Toledo 

46.  Gieensboro-Wmston-Salem-HIgh 

Point 

47.  Hartford , 

48.  Salt  Lake  City-Ogden  : 

49   N3shville-D.ivldson 

50.  Oklahoma  City...  


1.227,529         1,228,801 27 

1,143,146         1,143.146 28 

1,109,882         1,109,882  29 

1.012.594  1,088,549                  Op  8  32 

1,064,714          1,064,714 30 

1015  809         1,045,809 31 

916,228  1,017,847               Up  11  3s 

1,009,129         1.009,129 33 

967,522             %7.522 34 

882.667  961,516                  Up  9  37 

910  781  905, 558             Down  1  36 

864  014  888, 179                 Up  3  38 

826.'<53  867.330                  Up  5  40 

850.266             850.266 .  39 

770.120  834.006                 Up  8  42 

800,592             800.592 41 

721,910  777.793                  Up  8  <5 

739.274  767.230                  Up  4  44 

692.571  762,741               Up  10  45 

603.895  723  304                Up  20  56 

663  891  720  581                  Up  9  49 

683.913  705.458            '       Up  3     

541.108  699,114             "   Up  29  59 

640,889  698,130                  Up  9  50 


1  Newly  established  SMSA.                                                                       .    j  ,   ■  ■■    ,  ^ 
-  Ne.v  area  created  by  merging  2  areas  previously  measured  separately;  old  dehnition  includes 
population  of  both  areas.  


Source-  Based  on  ne.v.  bioartened  dcfinilion  ot  standard  metropolitan  s'alis'.ical  area  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  computed  by  the  US  Ceiiius  Buieau. 


THE  SAM  SACKMAN  SCHOLARSHIP 
FUND  FOR  UNDERPRIVILEGED 
ISRAELI  STUDENTS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  7,  1073 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Satur- 
day evening  I  will  have  the  honor  of 
speaking  at  a  testimonial  dinner  dance 
which  will  pay  tribute  to  Samuel  H. 
Sackman,  commissioner  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  and 
an  outstanding  figure  in  labor-manage- 
ment circles  in  westeiTi  New  York. 

Sam  has  been  involved  in  collective 
bargaining  since  his  1949  graduation 
from  the  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor 
Relations  at  Cornell  University — first 
with  the  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers"  Union,  AFL-CIO  and  then  with 
the  Peuiis-  Ivania  Bureau  of  Mediation. 
Ho  was  assigned  to  Buffalo.  N.Y..  after 
joining  the  Federal  service  in  1964. 

Sam  is  also  a  cofounder  of  the  In- 
dustrial Relations  Research  As.sociation 
of  Western  New  York  and  is  a  vocal 
backer  of  labor  relations  education  in 
the  schools. 

Several  awards  have  been  presented 
to  Sam  for  his  mediation  work.  He  has 
often  said  that  part  of  the  pleasure  in 
his  job  is  the  creativity  involved  in  aid- 
ing the  two  sides  involved 'in  bargaining 
to  reach  an  agreement  and  much  of  this 
creativity  lies  in  analayzing  and  point- 
ing out  solutions  to  the  parties  so  they 
can  work  out  the  situation. 

Tlie  proceeds  of  the  testimonial  dinner 
honoring  Sam  will  go  for  the  Samuel  H. 
Sackman  Perpetual  Histadrut  Scholar- 
ship Fund.  Free  education  in  Israel  stops 
at  the  age  of  16  and  these  scholarships 


will  enable  underprivileged  students  to 
complete  their  last  years  of  high  school 
or  vocational  school. 

I  would  like  to  speak  for  a  few  mo- 
ments about  the  General  Federation  of 
Labor  in  Israel,  better  known  as  Histad- 
rut. Histadrut  is  a  highly  developed 
trade  union  movement  which  differs 
greatly  in  its  organizational  structure 
and  scope  of  activities  from  most  other 
free  trade  union  movements.  It  is  more 
than  just  a  trade  union,  however,  for 
in  addition  to  its  normal  trade  union 
functions,  it  also  engages  in  large-scale 
entrepreneurial  operations  in  agricul- 
ture, industry,  finance,  social  and  cul- 
tural services.  Membership  m  Histadrut 
is  open  to  "all  men  and  women  workers 
17  years  of  age  and  above  who  live  on 
the  earnings  of  their  own  labor  without 
exploiting  the  labor  of  others,  and  who 
abide  by  the  discipline  of  Histadrut  in 
accordance  with  its  rules  and  the  deci- 
sions of  its  authorized  institutions.'" 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  describe  what 
Histadrut  is  would  be  to  point  to  its  many 
accomplishments.  From  the  original 
4.433  members  who  first  came  together 
in  1920  under  the  leadership  of  David 
Ben-Gurion,  Histadrut  has  grow  n  almost 
300  times,  to  more  than  1.2  million  mem- 
bcis.  Present  membersliip  comprises  some 
85  percent  of  the  total  working  popula- 
tion. Members  of  all  the  trade  unions 
belong  as  do  the  management  echelons 
of  t)ie  many  business  enterprises  owned 
by  Histadrut.  Many  members  of  Knesset, 
the  Israeli  parliament,  have  joined,  in- 
cluding cabinet  members  and  Premier 
Golda  Meir. 

Histadrut  has  bargained  and  gained 
fair  labor  conditions  and  wages  for  its 
members.  Nearly  all  of  Israels  wage 
earners  are  under  collective  agreements 
covermg  wages,  fringe  benefits  such  as 
health  insurance,  paid  vacations,  and 


pension  funds,  and  the  countiT's  labor 
legislation  is  the  most  advanced  in  the 
Middle  East.  Histadrut "s  health  organi- 
zation insures  over  2.000,000  people, 
about  70  percent  of  the  total  population. 
Histadrufs  educational  and  vocational 
training  programs  offer  a  "second 
chance"  to  those  who  have  missed  a  reg- 
ular education.  And  in  the  industrial  sec- 
tor Histadrut  affiliates  manufacture  a 
fifth  of  Israel's  industrial  output.  Hista- 
drufs greatest  accomplishment,  how- 
ever, has  been  the  important  role  it  has 
played  in  the  building  of  Israel  as  a  free 
and  independent  nation. 

Buffalo  has  become  the  third  city  in 
New  York  State  to  form  a  council  to  help 
Histadrut  by  promoting  the  goals  of  the 
national  organization  which  is  head- 
Quartered  in  Tel  Aviv.  There  are  other 
councils  for  Histadrut  in  21  States  and 
in  two  Provinces  in  Canada. 

The  testimonial  diiuier  for  Sam  Sack- 
man  is  being  held  in  cooperation  with  the 
newly  formed  Buffalo  branch  of  the 
American  Trade  Union  Council  for  His- 
tadrut. Its  secretary,  and  my  friend. 
James  E.  Lindsay,  who  is  also  president 
of  Service  Employees  Local  227.  AFL- 
CIO,  has  described  Sam  as  an  outstand- 
ing representative  of  the  Federal  media- 
tion service. 

We  tiiink  he's  done  an  otustauding  job  as 
a  man  who  gives  150  perce:u  and  hat.  lulpcd 
to  avoid  many  strikes. 

The  union  president  explained  that 
Sam  Sackman  could  not  be  given  an.\ 
money  because  lie  is  a  Federal  employee. 
So  the  scholarship  fund  was  chosen 
-knowing  Sam  is  dedicated  to  educa- 
tion." 

Sam  agree'd  to  the  testimonial  dinner 
becau^e  its  proceeds  would  be  used  for 
education  and  because  it  would  ulti- 
mately ber^fit  a  nation  "that  protect.** 
the  right  (H  collective  bargaining.'"  He 
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has  never  been  to  Israel,  but  plans  to  go 
in  the  near  future  to  visit  relatives  there. 
I  would  like  to  add  my  commendation 
to  those  of  the  many  representatives  of 
labor,  business,  government,  civic,  and 
academic  life  who  will  join  in  honoring 
Sam  Sackman  on  June  9.  Congratula- 
tions, Sam,  for  your  outstanding  service 
to  labor  and  management  in  western 
New  York  and  to  Histadrut. 

Mt  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  time  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues  an  ar- 
ticle concerning  Sam  Sackman  and  His- 
tadrut which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News : 
New  BtTTTAio  Council  Adds  Its  Sttpport  to 
Israel's  Histatbut  Social  Agency 
(By  Ed  Kelly) 

Buffalo  Is  taking  Its  place  among  the 
cities  in  the  United  States  where  branch 
councils  atsist  the  work  of  Histadrut  In 
Israel . 

Histadrut,  a  Hebrew  word  meaning  federa- 
tion, is  a  national  organization  In  which 
labor  figures  prominently  and  which  is  dedi- 
cated, above  all.  to  the  general  Improve- 
ment of  life — soci.ll  and  economic — for  all  In 
Israel,  from  ditchdigger  to  nuclear  scien- 
tist, truck  driver  to  head  of  state. 

Members  of  all  the  trade  unions  there 
belong  to  Histadrut.  So  do  the  management 
echelons  of  the  many  business  enterprises 
owned' there  by  Histadrut.  So  do  thousands 
of  professional  people,  lawyers,  doctors,  den- 
tists, writers. 

So  do  the  Israeli  police.  So  do  many  mem- 
bers of  Knesset,  the  Israeli  parliament,  in- 
cluding cabinet  members  and  Premier  Golda 
Meir. 

Histadrut  has  three  major  roles:  Providing 
medicare  coverage  "from  womb  to  tomb"  for 
ite  members:  participating  in  varied  cultural 
and  educational  programs;  and  providing 
Jobs,  eepecialiy  for  new  immigrants,  by 
bringing  new  busluessee  into  the  land  on 
the  Meditenaneau. 

Here  in  North  America,  several  units — 
known  as  coimcils^— have  been  formed  to  help 
Histadrut  by  promoting  the  goals  of  the  na- 
tional organization  headquartered  in  Tel 
Aviv. 

One  such  unit  is  the  New  York  City-based 
American  Trade  Union  Council  for  Histadrut 
whose  honorary  chairmen  are  Presidents 
Frank  FiizaUniiions  of  the  Teamsters, 
Donald  MacDonald  of  the  Canadian  Labor 
Congress.  George  Meany  of  the  AFL-CIO 
and  Leonard  Woodcock  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers. 

There's  also  a  national  Civil  Service  Coun- 
cil for  Histadrut  operating  in  the  U.S.  It's 
made  up  of  persons  In  the  public  sector  and 
Is  chaired  by  Lou  Lcvine,  New  York  Slate 
Industrial  commissioner. 

There  are  councils  for  Histadrut  in  21 
states  of  the  U.S.  and  in  two  provinces — 
Ontario  and  Quebec — In  Canada. 

With  formation  of  the  council  here.  Buffalo 
becomes  the  third  city  In  the  state  to  have 
such  a  unit.  The  others  are  in  Greater  New 
York  and  Rochester. 

The  councils  for  Histadrut  here  and  else- 
where aim  at  popularizing  Histadrut's  pro- 
grams and  raising  funds  for  the  national 
organization's  lu-.c  in  Israel. 

Noiie  of  the  funds  are  used  for  trade  union 
or  political  purpoees. 

Instead,  they're  used  solely  to  advance 
the  humanitarian  and  social  programs  of 
Histadrut,  especially  in  the  educational  area. 

Because  the  Republic  of  Israel  has  to  use 
so  much  of  its  treasure  for  defense.  It  cant 
provide  a  complete  free  secondary  school 
education  for  Its  younger  citizens. 

Students  in  the  Junior  and  senior  years  of 
high  school  In  Israel  must  pay  tuition. 

Histadrut  u.ses  much  of  the  money  raised 
for  it  by  Its  supporting  councils  abroad  to 
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give  scholarship  aid  to  such  Juniors  and 
seniors.  The  scholarships  are  based  on  merit 
and  need  and  everyone  in  Israel — Jew, 
Christian,  Moslem — is  eligible  to  receive 
them. 

This  scholarship  program.  Incidentally, 
will  be  the  beneficiary  of  any  proceeds — after 
expenses — realized  on  June  9  when  the  labor- 
management  community  of  Western  New 
York  holds  a  testimonial  dinner  In  the  Stat- 
Icr  Hilton's  Golden  BaUroom  lor  Sam  Sack- 
man,  a  federal  mediator  here. 

The  proceeds  will  establish  a  perpetual 
Histadrut  scholarship  in  Sackmans  name' 
lor  underprivileged  Israeli  children.  Each 
dollar  will  be  matched  by  Histadrut  Itself, 
the  money  invested  and  the  grant  supported 
in  future  years  by  earned  dividends. 

Supporting  the  Sackman  dinner,  which  Is 
bemg  held  in  cooperation  with  the  newly- 
formed  Buffalo  branch  of  the  American  Trade 
Union  Council  for  Histadrut  are  representa- 
tives of  this  area  business,  industrial,  govern- 
mental, civic  and  academic  life  as  well  as  its 
trade  union  movement. 

This  broad  cross-section  of  Western  New 
York  citizenry  parallels.  In  microcosm,  the 
broad  cross-section  of  Israeli  citizenry  em- 
braced by  Histadn.it  itself. 

For  labor  is  only  one  component  of  Hista- 
drut, albeit  a  major  one,  says  Eddie  Rosen- 
berg, field  director  of  the  American  Trade 
Union  Council  for  Histadrut,  who  helped  set 
up  its  Buffalo  unit. 

Histadrut,  says  he,  is  more  than  the  sum 
of  its  parts.  It  is,  he  declares,  a  cause  that 
.seeks  nothing  less  than  the  betterment  of 
man. 

With  the  establishment  of  Histadrut's  sup- 
portive council  here,  area  labor,  management 
tind  public  have  Joined  that  cause. 


THE  EASTERN  ORTHODOX  MEN'S 
SOCIETY  IITH  ANNUAL  AWARDS 
DINNER 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  May  20,  1973, 1  had  the  pleasure 
and  the  privilege  of  attending  the  11th 
annual  awards  dinner  of  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  Men's  Society,  which  was  held 
at  St.  Michael's  Hall  In  Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

The  Eastern- Orthodox  Men's  Society 
presented  me  with  the  Community  Serv- 
ice Award.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  proud 
and  deeply  grateful  to  the  society  for 
bestowing  this  honor  upon  me. 

The  Eastern  Orthodox  Society  also 
honored  Mr.  Jacob  Gricuk  and  Mr.  Harry 
Kiddon  with  their  Man  of  the  Year 
Award  for  outstanding  lay  activity  in  the 
Eastern  Orthodox  Church  and  for  their 
personal  achievements. 

Dr.  James  W.  Kiriazis,  a.ssociate  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  and  anthropology  at 
Youngstown  State  University,  lauded  the 
three  award  recipients  for  maintaining 
"a  consistent  sense  of  responsibility."  He 
noted  that  it  is  important  to  honor  in- 
dividuals who  uphold  the  values  of  so- 
ciety "at  a  time  when  the  Nation  is  going 
through  a  period  of  permissiveness." 

In  addition,  Dr.  kiriazis  obf^erved 
that— 

America  Is  moving  away  from  an  Inter- 
nalized conscience  but  our  church  maintains 
that  we  should  try  to  regain  this  aspect  be- 
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cause  we  are  responsible  In  our  actions  to 
God  and  to  our  fellow  man. 

The  society  arranged  for  the  families 
of  the  three  honorees  to  be  present  for 
the  award  presentation,  bringing  some 
family  members  from  out  of  town.  Mr. 
Nick  Pavelko,  president  of  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  Men's  Society,  was  acknowl- 
edged for  his  efforts  in  organizing  the 
aw.^rds  dinner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  heartily  commend  the 
Eastern  Orthodox  Men's  Society  and  the 
Orthodox  faith  for  attempting  to  culti- 
vate what  is  best  in  the  various  ethnic 
groups  and  for  their  efforts  to  promote 
greater  imderstanding  among  people  of 
different  faiths. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  my  address  to  the 
Eastern  Orthodox  Men's  Society  and 
parts  of  the  program  in  the  Record  at 
this  time.  The  address  and  excerpts  from 
the  program  follow : 
An  Ancient  FAmi  and  Its  Modisn  Message: 

Address  to  Eastern  Orthodox  Men's  Club 

OF  Greater  Youngstown 

It  Is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  be  with 
you  here  today,  to  share  in  your  community 
service  program,  and,  needless  to  say,  to  be  a 
recipient  of  your  community  service  award. 
In  sponsoring  a  program  of  this  kind,  you  are 
upholding  and  advancing  the  finest  Ideals  of 
your  faith  and  of  your  nation  alike — ideals 
of  service  to  God  and  country.  Ideals  too 
often  neglected  these  days  m  our  land.  I  am 
delighted  therefore  to  accept  this  award  p.s 
evidence  of  your  deep  concern  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  local  community,  knowing  that 
the  basic  health  of  American  society  Is  to  be 
found  in  the  local  community.  It  Is  here  th.it 
citizenship  finds  its  first  and  immediate 
obligation  and  opportunity. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  commend  your 
men's  society  and  all  that  It  represents  cf 
dedicated  service  to  what  has  sometimes  been 
called  our  fourth  faith — the  rich  heritage 
of  the  Orthodox  tradition,  which  in  recent 
decades  has  taken  Its  rightful  place  along- 
side "Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish"  as 
one  of  the  principal  commiuiities  of  faith 
here  in  America. 

During  the  last  few  decades  we  have  seen 
the  Orthodox  community  In  America  de- 
veloping new  strength  and  ptirpose,  adapting 
itself  with  fr^h  vigor  to  the  conditions  of 
American  life,  applying  the  spirit  and  wisdom 
of  an  ancient  faith  to  the  contemporary 
scene.  Our  common  religious  heritage  is  at 
once  ancient  and  ever-new,  traditional  and 
timeless.  It  Is  the  special  character  of  Ortho- 
doxy to  have  preserved  a  continuity  with  the 
fathers  of  the  church,  the  ancient  liturgies, 
and  the  fullness  of  apostolic  tradition.  In  our 
ecumenically  minded  age,  orthodoxy  has 
much  to  say  and  to  offer. 

Moreover,  the  Orthodox  communities  in 
this  nation  are  all,  historically  speaking,  as 
sociated  with  distinctive  ethaic  and  nation- 
al origins.  While  orthodoxy  Itself  is  trar..--- 
natlonal.  In  common  with  every  form  of 
Christian  belief.  It  has  al'xays  accepted  and 
honored  the  contribution  which  ethnic  com- 
miinities  can  m.ake  to  the  larger  Christian 
commonwealth.  For  example,  worship  in  the 
vernacular  Is  a  venerable  part  of  the  Ortho- 
dox tradition. 

Today  in  America  we  are  more  cotiscious 
than  ever  before  of  the  special  values  which 
belong  to  our  ethnic  commxinities  with  their 
varying  customs  and  traditions.  The  Idea  of 
the  "melting-pot"  has  given  way  to  a  new 
image  of  America  as  a  mosaic  or  tapestry,  a 
kind  of  rich  symphony  in  which  the  unity 
of  all  Is  built  upon  a  creative  diversity. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  within  the  family 
of  Orthodox  churches,  there  is  a  renewed 
sense  of  unity,  of  things  held  In  common, 
of  Identity  and  self-consciousness,  of  pride 
and     of     purpose.     Here     In     metropolitan 
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Youngstown  your  own  Eastern  Orthodox 
Men's  Society  demonstrates  that  new  spirit 
of  unity. 

You  have  brought  together  members  of 
churches  representing  many  ethnic  tradi- 
tions: Carpatho-Russian  and  Russian,  Bul- 
garian-Macedonian, Greek,  Serbian,  and 
ijvTian.  an  impressive  and  wonderfully  rich 
spiritual  patrimony.  I  believe  that  this  may 
veil  be  the  wave  of  the  future  for  a  united 
orthodoxy  in  America,  preserving  each  dis- 
tinctive tradition  yet  acting  together  for  the 
common  good. 

Many  Americans  think  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  as  a  newcomer  to  these  shores,  an 
exotic  element  from  abroad.  In  fact,  a  tem- 
porary Greek  community  was  establi^ihed  as 
early  as  1767 — before  the  Revolution! — at 
New  Smyrna,  Florida,  followed  by  one  at 
New  Orleans,  in  1864,  which  has  flourished  to 
this  day.  The  first  Russian  Church  in  Amer- 
ica was  a  mission  of  the  Moscow  Patriarchate, 
set  up  on  Kodlak  Island  in  1794:  it  has  had 
a  continuous  existence  to  this  day.  From 
these  pioneering  Orthodox  communities  the 
faith  has  taken  root  In  America  until  today 
there  are  over  1,000  parishes  and  well  over 
three  million  communicants.  The  first  saint 
officially  to  be  canonized  on  American  soil 
was  Father  Herman  of  Kodiak,  an  Orthodox 
missionary. 

You  who  are  members  of  Orthodox 
churches  must  assume  chief  responsibility 
for  communicating  a  better  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  orthodoxy  to  the  larger 
community.  An  organization  such  as  this  Is 
especially  valuable,  since  it  makes  possible 
the  fulfilling  of  your  religious  and  civic 
duties  alike,  relating  your  faith  to  good 
citizenship. 

The  task  of  translating  an  ancient,  time- 
less faith  Into  the  language  of  the  present 
day  is  not  easy.  It  demands  dedication,  in- 
telligence, and  prayer.  These  are  qualities 
which  are  found  In  full  measure  within  the 
treasury  of  Orthodox  history  and  tradition. 
And  yet  let  me  sound  a  warning  note:  It 
is  easy  to  lose  sight  of  spiritual  disciplines 
in  these  troubled  times.  The  great  strength 
of  orthodoxy  In  the  past  has  been  its  fidelity 
to  a  spiritual  tradition  and  the  priority  It 
has  given  to  the  life  of  prayer.  Cultivate 
that  spirit  In  today's  nol.sy,  anxious  age  for 
it  is  desperately  needed. 

An  eminent  American  Orthodox  scholar 
(Theodore  Styllanopoulos)  has  written  the.se 
words:  "If  orthodoxy  constitutes  a  small 
minority  In  the  broad  context  of  American 
life,  It  Is  an  aggressive,  forward-looking 
minority  which  dares  to  dream.  .  .  .  Ortho- 
doxy (Is  being  prompted  to  raise)  questions 
of  change  and  renewal,  as  It  (continues)  to 
explore  its  task  and  Its  place  in  the  new 
world."  The  creation  of  the  standing  con- 
ference of  Orthodox  Bishops,  the  rise  of  other 
intra-Orthodox  activities  and  the  like  all 
Indicate  that  there  is  a  growing  feeling  of 
common  purpose  and  evidence  of  greater 
cooperation. 

Your  program  here  In  the  Youngstown 
area  Is  an  Impressive  sign  of  this  renewal. 
Civic  concern,  civic  loyalty,  civic  responsi- 
bility— these  are  all  a  part  of  the  great 
Byzantine  heritage,  embracing  under  God  the 
civic  ideals  of  Greece  and  Rome,  baptized 
into  the  Christian  commonwealth.  Believe  me 
when  I  say  that  America  needs  civic  integrity 
and  community  Involvement  more  today 
than  ever.  I  congratulate  you  for  your  loyalty 
to  your  Nation,  your  concern  for  your  com- 
munity, and  your  faith  In  God.  May  these 
ideals  ever  flourish  In  our  land. 

E.\STERN  Orthodox  Men's  Society 
The  idea  of  forming  the  E.O.M.S.  was  con- 
ivived  by  a  group  of  dedicated  Orthodox 
iaynien.  The  ptirpose  being  to  effect  a  more 
perfect  and  harmonious  understanding  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  members  of  the  var- 
ious Eastern  Orthodox  Churches  of  the  Val- 
ley; to  stimtilate  the  spirit  of  good  fellowship 
and  cooperation  and  to  ser\e  the  Community 
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and  Covuitry  by  taking  a  more  active  role  In 
Community  affairs. 

The  Eastern  Orthodox  Men's  Society  has 
become  the  first  organization  of  Its  kind  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  It  has  effectively 
become  the  Instrument  by  which  its  mem- 
bers, representing  the  Orthodox  Churches 
In  Mahomlng  County,  are  able  to  Join  to- 
gether as  one  family  of  brothers  in  Christ. 

The  official  motto  of  the  Society  is  "Unity 
Through  Truth",  signifying  its  existence  be- 
cause of  the  truth  our  faith  represents  and 
through  truth  alone  can  unity  come  about. 

CONGRESSMAN    CHARLES   J.    CAR.NEV,    19TH 
OHIO     DISTRICT 

Charles  J.  Carney.  Democrat,  of  Young.s- 
town,  Ohio;  born  lii  Youngstown,  Mahoning 
County,  Ohio,  April  17,  1913;  educated  at 
Sacred'  Heart  School,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
1927;  graduated  from  Memorial  High  School, 
Campbell.  Ohio,  1931;  attended  Youngstown 
State  University  night  school  for  3  years; 
recipient  of  honorary  Doctor  of  Humanities. 
Central  State  University.  1962  and  honorary 
Doctor  of  Laws.  College  of  Osteopathic 
Medicine  and  Surgery.  1972:  elected  to  the 
Oiiio  State  Senate  and  .served  from  1950  to 
1970;  elected  Senate  Democratic  leader, 
1969-70;  atithor  or  coauthor  of  over  300  laws 
on  the  Ohio  statute  books. 

He  joined  the  United  Rubber  Workers 
Union  in  1934  and  served  as  vice  president 
and  president,  Local  Union  No.  102;  presi- 
dent. District  Council  No.  1,  United  Rubber 
Workers  Union,  1940-43;  also  served  as  staff 
representative  and  district  director  cf  that 
Union.  1942-50;  for  many  years  served  as  vice 
president  or  trustee,  Mahoning  County  CIO 
Industrial  Council;  staff  representative. 
United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1950-68; 
member,  Youngstown  Catholic  Service 
League.  K.  of  C.  No.  274.  B.P.O.E..  Loyal  Order 
of  Moose,  and  Farm  Grange  No.  1548:  recipi- 
ent of  over  100  community  and  civic  awards. 

In  1938,  he  married  Mary  Lucille  Manning. 
He  has  two  daughters,  Mrs.  John.  (Mary  El- 
len) Leshinsky,  and  Mrs.  James  (Ann) 
Murphy,  and  seven  grandchildren. 

He  was  elected  to  the  91st  Congress  Novem- 
ber 3,  1970.  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Michael  J.  Klrwan,  and  also  to  the 
92nd  Congress.  Representative  Carney  cur- 
rently serves  on  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
He  is  Chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Veterans'  Housing.  Also,  he  is  a  member 
of  the  National  Fisheries  Center  and  Aquar- 
ium Advisory  Board,  and  the  Commission  on 
Review  of  National  Policy  Toward  Gambling. 
1972  Eiistcrn  Ortliodox  '•Commuuity  Scriicc" 
Award 

The  Eastern  Orthodox  Men's  Society  Is  con- 
cerned with  Civic  and  Community  matters, 
both  as  citizens  and  participants.  Tlie  'Com- 
munity Service"  Award  this  year  Is  awarded 
to  Congressman  Charles  J.  Carney  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  oxitstandlng  contrlbtitlons  he  has 
made  to  cur  Community. 

JACOD    CRICUK 

Born  October  8,  1895  In  the  Village  of 
Podrechije,  Kobrinskji  uezd.  Grodnenskaya 
Oblast.  Russia.  Jacob  migrated  to  the  United 
States  in  1913.  and  directly  from  the  port 
of  entry  in  New  York  he  came  to  New  Castle. 
Pennsylvania.  He  worked  in  the  New  Castle 
area  and  in  Ambridge.  In  1920  he  moved  to 
Youngstown.  On  May  30.  1927,  he  married" 
Mary  Handzitik  at  Holy  Trinity  Church  in 
New  Castle.  Mary  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord  In 
1971.  "Jack."  as  he  Is  popularly  known  to 
his  friends,  retired  from  the  Sheet  &  Tube  In 
1962  after  having  worked  in  the  steel  tiilU 
for  36  years. 

In  1967  Mary  and  Jack  took  an  extended 
totir  of  Europe  which  included  a  visit  to 
Russia. 

For  9  years,  after  his  retirement  from  the 
mill.   Jack   was   the   Sexton   at   Nativity   of 
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Christ  Church.  During  the  time  of  his  mem- 
bership in  the  parish,  he  held  various  par- 
ish offices,  and  together  with  Father  Feodor 
Kovalchuk,  helped  in  visiting  homes  to  col- 
lect monies  toward  the  building  of  the  new 
church.  Mr.  Gricuk  expressed  his  confidence 
in  the  project  by  loaning  the  church  SI. 000 .00 
on  a  note,  which  he  donated  to  the  burning 
urn  during  the  mortgage  burning  ceremonies 
m  1964. 

Until  recently  Jacob  was  an  eimiuslastic 
hunter;  while  In  recent  years  he  has  acquired 
a  new  hobby,  needle-point  work  in  creating 
Rus.sian-stylcd  beautiful  covers,  scarfs,  etc  . 
one  of  which  adorns  and  covers  the  Holy 
Alt  fir  in  his  clmrch. 

Mr.  Jacob  Gricuk  and  Mr.  Harry  Kiddon 
have  been  close  friends  since  1919. 
1072  Eastern  Ortliodox  "Man  of  (he  Year' 
Award 

With  the  objective  in  mind  of  rewarding 
service  performed,  as  well  as  providing  in- 
centive. The  Eastern  Orthodox  Men's  Societv 
annual  honors  a  "Man  of  the  Year.v 

The  Eastern  Orthodox  Men's  Society  "Man 
of  the  Year  "  Award  is  given  to  Jacob  Gricu'^ 
for  outstanding  Lay  activity  and  personal 
achievement. 

H.fRRY    (GABRIEL)     KIDDON 

Born  July  23.  1897  in  Novosandetsky  povit 
in  Galicia.  which  was  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire  prior  to  World 
War  I.  His  parents  were  Stephan  and  Theo- 
dosia  Kiddon.  In  1913.  Harry,  as  he  was  to 
be  known  in  America,  migrated  to  the  Untied 
States  and  worked  In  the  hard  coal  region 
of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  primarilv  at  Sham- 
okin.  In  making  visits  to  friends  from  the 
"old  world"  in  Passaic  and  Clifton,  New  Jer- 
sey, he  met  and  married  Antonla  Repella 
in  1918.  They  have  6  daughters,  one  son  an- 
other son  Michael  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord  in 
1961.  25  grandchildren  and  10  great-grand- 
children. 

In  1918  the  Kiddons  moved  into  the  Pitts- 
burgh area  where  Harry  found  epiployment 
at  various  Jobs,  among  them  a  street  car 
motorman.  He  soon  found  employment  in 
the  steel  mills  where  he  worked  for  over  50 
years.  During  the  depression  years  he  came 
to  the  Youngstown  area  and  worked  at  Sheet 
&  Tube  until  his  retirement  in  1961.  He  then 
served  as  the  city  schools  patrolman  ia 
St  rut  hers  for  6  years. 

In  1968  he  joined  the  Lemko  Group  Tour 
of  Russia. 

Many  years  ago  he  was  Instrumental  in 
organ i7ing  the  Holy  Trinity  Russian  Ortho- 
dox Parish  in  Ellwood  City.  Pennsylvania. 
At  Nativity  of  Christ,  his  home  parish,  he 
served  on  the  Parish  Council  and  during  the 
building  program  he.  with  Father  Feodor 
Kovalchuk.  as.sisted  in  visiting  people  to  col- 
lect monies  toward  the  building  of  the  new 
church.  Harry  set  the  pattern  for  offerings 
by  himself  being  among  the  first  to  loan  the 
church  $1,000.00  on  a  note,  which,  when  the 
mortgage  burning  banquet  took  place  in 
October  1964.  he  donated  his  "note  "  to  the 
burning  urn  and  said  It  was  "holy  smoke." 

Among  his  hobbies,  in  addition  to  playiiit; 
with  the  many  grandchildren,  he  loves  to  do 
gardening. 

1972  Eastern  Orthodox  -Man  of  the  Year' 
Airard 

With  the  objective  in  mind  of  rewording 
service  performed,  as  well  as  providing  incen- 
tive. The  Eastern  Orthodox  Men's  Society 
'    annually  honors  a  "Man  of  the  Year." 

The  Eastern  Orthodox  Men's  Society  "Man 
of  the  Year"  Award  is  given  to  Harry  (Ga- 
briel) Kiddon  for  om.'itandiug  Lay  activity 
and  personal  achievement. 

EASTERN    ORTHODOX    MEN'S    SOCIETY 

Officers    1973 
President.  Nicholas  Pavelko. 
l.st  Vice-President.  Steve  Serednesky. 
2nd  Vice-President.  Steve  Kiddon. 
Treasurer,  William  Sywy. 
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Financial  Secretary,  WlUlani  Karelin. 
Recording  Secretary,  James  W.  Klrlazis. 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Steve  Gorol. 
Captain  of  the  Guard,  Michael  Baltic. 
W.irden,  Jacob  Gncuk. 

Board  of  trustee3 
Civairman,  Matthew  Simian. 
Trustee,  John  Paximusia. 
Trustee,  George  Mirich. 
Trustee,  John  Wasylko. 
Trustee,  Nick  Deniakis.  [ 

Trustee,  Thonias  Kristiau. 
Trustee,  John  BUas. 

Trufctee,  Edward  Phillips.  i  , 

Trustee,  George  Nicholis.  \ 


Committee  chairmen 

Social.  George  Mays. 

Scholarship  and  Education,  J.  Klrlazis,  M. 
Sinian.  • 

Civic,  Dan  AJtemese. 

Athletic,  Tlicodore  Baxevandes. 

Cultural,  Steve  Varmega. 

Membership,  John  Parimucha. 

Wellare,  Nicholas  Pavelko. 

public  Relations,  George  Mesliel. 

InvCiitigatlon,  Gregory  Demetri. 
Banquet  committee 

Chairman,  Nicholas  Pavelko. 

Cochairman,  George  Mays. 

Tickets,  John  TUea. 

Program  Book,  Nicholas  Pavelko. 

Publicity,  James  W.  Klrlazis,  Matthew 
Siman. 

Flowers,  Gregory  Demetri. 

Refreshments,  Steve  Gorol,  William  Sywy. 

Arrangements.  George  Meshel,  Dan  Alte- 
mese. 

Dinner,  John  Yurchyk,  Steve  Serednesky. 

Financial,  William  Karelin,  Nick  I}eniakis. 
Reception  committee 

All  Past  Presidents. 

SASTEKN    OBTHODOX    "MAN    OP   THE    YEAB" 

'  AWAHD    RECIPIENTS 

19C3— Hari7  Meshel. 

1964— Nicholas  Pavelko. 

1965 — Theodore  Baxter. 

1966— Dr.  A.  K.  Phillips. 

196'^ — Attorney  Charles  Zubyk. 

1968— William  Karelin. 

1969 — George  Ma  vs. 

1970— James  W.  Klriazls.  Ph.  D. 

1971— Matthew  Slnian.  Ph.  D. 

"COMMUNITY    EEKVICE"   AWARD    RECIFIENTS 

1963— William  F.  Ma|(g,  Jr. 

1964 — Samuel  C.  Shdrp. 

1965 — The  Hon.  Antony  B.  Flask. 

1966 — Dr.  Howard  W.  Jones. 

1967— The  Hon.  Michael  J.  Kirwan,  The 
Eon.  David  G.  Jenkins. 

1968 — John  W.  Powers. 

1969 — John  Parimucha.  / 

1970 — Leonard  P.  Caccarao,  M  J3. 

1971 — Ray  T.  Davis. 

Out  SiNCEitc  Congratulations 

To  Congressman  Charles  J.  Ctimey,  Jacob 
Gricuk,  and  Harry  Kiddon. 

Harrv  Meshrl— 19C2-63. 

Nick  Pavelko— 1964. 

Ted  Baxter— 1965-1966. 

Charles  Zubyk,  1967. 

George  Mays — 1968. 

James  W.  kirlazis— 1969-1970. 
^  Matthew  Slman— 1971-1972.  Jf\ 

E.  O.  M.  S.  Past  Presidents.  '   ' 

CONCRATUIATIONS 

Congressman  Charles  J.  Carney  and  Jacob 
Gricuk  and  Harry  Kiddon. 

Best  wishes  to  Eastern  Orthodox  Men's 
Society. 

God  grant  you  many  years. 

Nativity  of  Christ  Orthodox  Church. 

Pastor,  Very  Rev.  Feodor  Kovalchuk. 

Parishioners  and  Council. 

Congratulations 
To  Congre^wnan  Charles  J.  Carney,  Jacob 
Gricuk,  Harry  Kiddon. 
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Our  best  wishes  to  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
Men's  Society. 

Parish  Board  and  Members,  Holy  Trinity 
'  Romanian  Orthodox  Church,  626  Wick  Ave- 
nue, Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Congratulations 

Congressman  Charles  J.  Carney  and  Jacob 
Gricuk  and  Harry  Kiddon. 

May  the  Lord  be  with  you. 

St.  Michael's  Carpatho-Russian  Orthodox 
Greek  Catholic  Church.  123  Steel  Street, 
■youngstown,  Ohio. 

Rev.  Dean  George  Hutnyan,  Pastor. 

Joseph  Bilas,  Choir  Director. 

John  Belley,  President. 

Anthony  Pusco,  Vice-President. 

Joseph  Sevachko,  Rec.  Secretary. 

Stephen  Kiddon,  Treasurer. 

Helen  Swertfager,  Pin.  Secretary. 

Olga  Friedman,  Ass't  Pin.  Secretary. 
Auditors 

Peter  Bilas  Jr.,  Chairman. 

Anna  Bova. 

Julie  Kimoetk. 

Theresa  Slovesko. 

Congratulations  to  the  Recipients 
Congressman  Charles  J.  Carney,  Commu- 
nity Service  Award  Reclpent;  Jacob  Gricuk, 
Harry  Kiddon,  Orthodox  Men  of  the  Year 
Recipients. 

Our  sincere  compliments  to  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  Men's  Society. 

Sts.  Peter  and  Paul,'  Ukrainian  Orthodox 
Church,  Church  Board,  1026  N.  Belle,  Vista, 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Best  Wishes 

From  Parish  Council — Rev.  George  Pappas 
and  Members. 

Archangel  Michael  Greek  Orthodox 
Church. 

Socrates  Karavoklros,  SecY- 

William  Arfaras,  Treas. 

401  12th  Street.  Campbell,  Ohio. 


June  7,  1973 


We  Are  Most  Proud  to  Honor 

Congressman  Charles  J.  Carney.  Commu- 
nity Service  Award  Recipient,  and  Jacob 
Gricuk  and  Harry  Kiddon,  Orthodox  Men 
of  the  Year  Recipients. 

Best  wishes  to  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Men's 
Society. 

Helen  Senedlak,  President,  Sts.  Peter  and 
Paul  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church. 

Julia  Kimotek.  Vic©  President.  St.  Mi- 
chael's Carpatho-Russian  Orthodox  Church. 

Helen  Mays.  Treasurer,  St.  Nicholas  Greek 
Orthodox  Church. 

Alexandria  Siman,  Secretary,  Nativity  of 
Christ  Russian  Orthodox  Church. 

Officers  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Women's 
Society. 

Congratulations 

Congressman  Charles  J.  Carney.  Commu- 
nity Service  Award;  Jacob  Gricuk,  Harry 
Kiddon,  Orthodox  Men  of  the  Year. 

St.  John  Greek  Orthodox  Church. 

Father  John  Alexandrou. 

The  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Members. 

Congratulations 

Congressman  Charles  J.  Carney,  Commu- 
nity Service  Award;  Jacob  Gricuk,  Harry  Kid- 
don, Orthodox  Men  of  the  Year. 

Best  wishes,  St.  Nicholas  Greek  Orthodox 
Church. 

Father  George  K.  Kostan. 

Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Parish. 

Program 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Invocation:     Rev.   George  Pappas,  Pa.stor, 
Archangel  Michael  Greek  Orthodox  Church. 
Dinner  Music:  Johnny  Vogrin. 


Welcome:  George  Mays,  Co-Chalrman. 

Toastmaster:  Harry  Meshel,  Ohio  State 
Senator,  33rd  District. 

Remarks :  Rt.  Rev.  Feodor  Kovalchuk,  Pas- 
tor, Nativity  of  Christ  Russian  Orthodox 
Church. 

Rev.  Richard  Madden,  Superior  of  Car- 
melite Monastery. 

Mr.  Anthony  B.  Flask.  Friend  of  Congress- 
man Charles  J.  Carney. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Senedlak,  President  of  the 
Eastern  Orthodox  Women's  Society. 

Presentations: 

Community  Service  Award  to  the  Honor- 
able Charles  J.  Carney,  Presented  by  Nick 
Pavelko,  President. 

Eastern  Orthodox  Man  of  the  Year  Award 
to  Mr.  Jacob  Gricuk.  Presented  by  Dr.  Mat- 
thew Siman. 

Eastern  Orthodox  Man  of  the  Year  Award 
to  Mr.  Harry  Kiddon. 

Main  Address :  Dr.  James  W.  Klrlazis,  Asso- 
ciate Professor,  Dept.  of  Sociology  and  An- 
thropology  of  Youngstown  State  University. 

Benediction :  Rev.  George  Hutnyan,  Pastor, 
St.  Michael's  Carpatho-Russian  Orthodox 
Church. 


MONTHLY    CALENDAR    OP    THE 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  privilege  to  insert  in  the  Record 
each  month  the  monthly  calendar  of  tlie 
Smithsonian  Institution.  The  June  Cal- 
endar of  Events  follows : 

June  at  the  Smithsonian 
fridat,  june  1 

Insect  Zoo.  Live  insects  on  display  with  em- 
phasis on  their  behavior  and  natural  environ- 
mental setting.  Included  are  a  bee  colony  in  a 
transparent  beehive,  tarantulas,  termites, 
cockroaches,  beetles,  a  colony  of  ants  build- 
ing a  nest  in  a  plexiglass  enclosure  and  other 
assorted  Insects  and  arthropods.  New  this 
year  are  ant-lions,  orb  weaving  spider,  and 
walkitie  sticks.  Volunteers  will  be  available 
to  an^er  questions  on  the  Insects  and  their 
blology,MO  ajn.  to  5  pjn..  daily,  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  Through  August  31. 

E.\hlbition:  The  Art3  and  Crafts  Movement 
in  America  1876-1916.  Approximately  300  ob- 
jects trace  the  arts  and  crafts  movement  that 
developed  In  part  as  a  result  of  the  machine 
age.  Furniture,  stained-glass  windows,  metal- 
work,  leatherwork,  textiles,  and  art  pottery 
represent  designers  John  LaFarge,  Louis 
Comfort  Tiffany,  Will  Bradley,  Gustav  Stick- 
ley,  the  Roycroft  Shops,  Dirk  Van  Erp,  Franl: 
Lloyd  Wright  and  Robert  Jarvle.  Sponsored 
jointly  by  Princeton  University,  the  Art  In- 
stitute of  Chicago,  and  the  Renwick  Gallery. 
Through  September  9,  The  Renwick  Gallery. 

Exhibition:  Three  Contemporary  Print- 
viakers:  Jacob  Kainen.  Albert  Christ-Jancr, 
Tadeusz  Lapinski.  Recent  lithographs  by 
three  American  artists  showing  their  highly 
personal  reaction  to  Images,  ideas,  and  the 
surrounding  world.  Prints  are  by  Jacob 
Kainen,  former  Curator  of  Prints  and  Draw- 
ings for  the  National  Collection;  Albert 
Christ-Janer,  professor  of  art  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia;  and  Tadeutsz  Lapinski,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland.  National  Collection  of 
Fine  Arts,  through  July  1. 

SA'rURDAV,    JUNE"  2 

Museum  Lecture:  Early  European  and 
Amprican  Looms.  Speaker:  Rita  J.  Adrosko, 
Associate  Curator,  Division  of  Textiles.  10:30 
am..  History  and  Technology  Building  audi- 
torium. 
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SUNDAY.  JUNE    3 

Concert:  Piano  Rags  by  Scott  Joplin,  per- 
formed by  Joshua  Rifkin,  pianist,  conductor, 
musicologist  and  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Brandels  University.  7:30  p.m.  Music  Ma- 
clij.ies — American  Style  exhibit  hall.  Mu.seum 
of  History  and  Technology.  Free. 

MONDAY,  JUNE   4 

Concert:  Contemporary  Chamber  Mu^-ic  for 
the  Harpsichord,  with  Robert  Conunl.  harpsi- 
chord, assisted  by  Betty  Allen  and  other  art- 
ists. $3  general  admission:  $1  students.  Hall 
of  Musical  Instruments.  Hi.story  and  Tech- 
nology Building.  For  reservations  call  381- 
5398.8:30  p.m. 

TUESDAY,  JUNK   ."> 

Gregg  Smith  Singers:  The  Great  Senti- 
mental Ages,  featuring  selections  from  Ste- 
phen Foster  to  Charles  Ives.  The  New  'i'ork 
Vocal  Arts  Ensemble  will  appear  as  guest 
artists.  The  most  recorded  professional  chorus 
in  the  world  and  winner  of  three  Grammy 
Awards,  the  Gregg  Smith  Singers  perform 
using  a  technique  of  "live  stereo  "  with  small 
groups  of  singers  placed  around  the  concert 
hall.  Tickets  include  a  reception  in  the  Gal- 
lery's Palm  Court  following  the  concert.  8 
p.m.,  Grand  Salon,  The  Renwick  Gallery.  $5 
general  admission.  $4  Associates.  Proceeds 
will  provide  for  the  restoration  of  an  1873 
Steinway  grand  piano  for  permanent  use  in 
the  Salon.  For  reservations  call  381-5157. 
Sponsored  by  the  Smiih.sonian  Re.sideut  -A.s- 
soolate  Program. 

THURSDAV.    JUNE     7 

Creative  Screen:  With  Thexe  Hands.  Eight 
contemporary  artist -craftsmen  expre.ss  their 
ideas  and  motivations  and  provide  insights 
into  the  creative  processes.  11  a.m..  12:15, 
1 :30  p.m.,  The  Renwick  Gallery. 

S.\TtrRD.\Y,  JUNE  9 

Museum  Lecture:  Putent.'^,  Prodiativiifi 
and  Prosperity.  Speaker:  Edwin  A.  Batti.son. 
Associate  Curator.  Division  of  Mechanical 
and  Civil  Engineering.  10:30  a.m..  History  and 
Technology  Building  auditorium. 

SUNDAY,    JUNE    10 

Expand:  An  environmental  educHtion  pro- 
f;rain  for  students  sponsored  by  the  National 
Capital  Parks,  will  hold  open  hou.'^e  at  the 
Anacostla  Neighborhood  Museum.  2405  Mar- 
tin Luther  King.  Jr.  Avenue.  Elementary  stu- 
dents from  Anacostla  schools  will  1e:non- 
strate  and  participate  in  environmental  ac- 
tivities developed  by  the  program.  Iniluding 
dances  and  dramatic  sketches  interpreting 
nature.  Students  will  also  conduct  tours  and 
perform  some  of  the  Expand  activities 
throtigh  the  coming  week.  An  exhibit  of  art 
works,  teprariums.  and  other  items  resulting 
from  the  program  as  well  as  a  relate i  slide 
program  will  be  on  view.  Open  Hou.se  begins 
Sunday.  3  p.m.:  related  activities  continue 
throi'gh  June  16. 

MONDAY.    Jt;NE    I  1 

Concert:  Eighteenth  Cenlary  Mu-^ic  per- 
formed on  antique  instruments  from  the 
Smithsonian  and  the  Stearns  Collecaon  of 
the  University  of  Michigan.  Premiere  modern 
performances  of  works  by  Paisiello,  Rosetti: 
•also  Salve  Regina  by  Domenico  Scarlatti. 
Soloists:  Cynthia  Munzer.  contralto  and 
James  Weaver,  harpsichord.  8:30  p.m.  Hall  of 
Musical  Instruments,  Mu.seum  of  Hi:;tory  and 
Technology  Building.  Free.  Dircifed  liy  Eu- 
getie  Enrico. 

THURSDAY.    JINE    H 

Lecttire:  Bungalotv  and  Prairie  Houses: 
Architecture  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Morc- 
ment  in  America.  Robert  Judson  Clark,  De- 
partment of  Art  and  Archeology  at  Prince- 
ton University,  will  show  slides  and  lecture 
on  aspects  of  this  .school  of  architecture  in 
America.  8  p.m.,  The  Renwick  Gallery.  PVee. 
Presented  In  conjunction  with  the  ex'nibltion 
Arts  and  Crafts  Movement  in  America  1876- 
191G  currently  on  view. 
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FRIDAY,    JUNE    IS 

Exhibition:  Lilly  Martin  Spencer  (1882- 
1902);  The  Joys  of  Sentiment.  Retrospective 
exhibition  of  some  30  paintings,  28  drawings, 
and  10  prints,  all  of  pretty,  sentimental  and 
anecdotal  subjects — children,  animals,  and 
happy  family  scenes.  The  first  exhibition 
ever  accorded  Lilly  Martin  Spencer.  National 
Collection  of  Fine  Arts,  through  September 
3. 

Exhibition:  Divergent  Representation: 
Five  Contemporary  Artists.  Joseph  Shannon, 
Robert  Gordy,  Ralph  Goings.  Gage  Taylor 
and  Darryl  Abraham.  The  first  National  Col- 
lection exhibition  organized  by  Walter 
Hopps.  Visiting  Curator  of  Contemporary  Art, 
focuses  on  the  very  divergent  directions  of 
these  five  representational  American  arti-sts. 
National  Collection  of  Fine  Art,  through 
September  3. 

Concert:  In  Memoriam  Andy  Razaf,  born 
Washington,  D.C.  1895:  died  Las  Angeles 
1973.  Performers:  Claude  Hopkins,  piano  and 
Laura  Watson,  singer.  Lyricist  Andry  Razaf 
wrote  the  w-ords  for  numerous  popular  songs 
including  "Ain't  Misbehavui.  "  and  "What 
Did  I  Do,  To  Be  Black  and  Blue.  "  7:30  p.m.. 
Music  Machines — -American  Style  exhibit 
hall.  Museum  of  History  and  Technology. 
Free.  ' 

SATURDAY,    JUNE    16 

Mu.seum  lecture:  Printing  for  Fun.  Speak- 
er: R.  Stanley  Nelson.  Museum  Technician, 
Division  of  Graphic  Arts.  10:30  a.m..  History 
and   Technology   Building   auditorium. 

Dance:  Aesop's  Fables.  Performed  espe- 
cially for  children  by  the  Washington  Dance 
Theatre.  .4  Noisy  Hello.  The  Fas  and  the 
Grapes,  The  Frog  and  the  Ox  and  Big  and 
Little  (The  Lion  and  the  Mouse).  Refresh- 
ments .served  following  the  performance.  3 
p.m..  National  Hi.story  Building  auditorium. 
.?2  general  admission.  $1.50  Associate  mem- 
bers. For  tickets,  call  381-5157. 

MONDAY.    JUNE    18 

Concert:  Eighteenth  Century  Mu.<'ic\  per- 
formed on  antique  instruments  from  the 
Smithsonian  and  the  Stearns  Collection  at 
the  University  of  Michigan.  Soloists:  Ruth 
Drucker,  soprano;  David  Flowers,  baroque 
trumpet;  Linda  Jonas,  baroque  flute:  Jac- 
queline Z.  Anderson,  baroqtie  violinT  Hall  of 
Musical  Instruments.  Musevmi  of  History 
and  Technology.  Free.  Directed  by  Eugene 
.Enrico,  8:30  p.m. 

TUESDAY,    JUNE    19 

I^ecturer:  In  commemoration  of  Blaise 
Pascal  (1623-1662)  on  his  350th  birthday,  for 
ilia  contributions  to.  Mathematics  and 
Mathematical-  Technology.  Speaker:  Dr.  Ula 
C.  Merzbach,  Curator,  Section  of  Mathe- 
matics. 2:30  p.m..  History  and  Technology 
Building  auditorium.  Free. 

THLTRSDAY,    JUNE    21 

Creallve  Screen:  Frank  Lloyd  Wriglit.  In 
the  film,  one  of  the  world's  most  original  and 
infiuential  architects  displayed  his  agile  wit 
and  eloquence  as  he  dlscus.sed  his  theories  of 
functional  architecture  and  analyzed  con- 
temporary styles.  11,  11:45  a.m.,  12:30  and 
1:15  p.m..  The  Renwick  Gallery. 

SATURDAY.    JVNE    2;i 

Boomerang  Tlirowing  Contest.  Contestants 
are  participants  in  Associates  boomerang 
work.shop.  2  p.m..  Wasliington  Mall.  Free  to 
specla'.ors.  Rain  or  wind  date  June  24.  (Post- 
ponement information  only:  381-6481) 

Museum  Lecture:  History  of  the  Fir.<!l 
Ladies  Hall.  Speaker:  Barbara  J.  Coflee.  Mu- 
seum Specialist,  Division  of  Political  History. 
10:30  a.m.  History-  and  Technology  Building 
auditorium.       \ 

MONDAY,   JUNE    2.5 

Exhibition:  Fire  Years  Later.  The  lifth  nii- 
nlversary  of  the  founding  of  Federal  Ciiv 
College  Art  Department  Is  celebrated  with  the 
exhibition  of  outstanding  works  by  students 
since   1068.   when  the   art   department   was 
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founded.  National  Collection  of  Fine   Arts, 
through  August  5. 

SATURDAY.    JUNE    30 

Museum  Lecture:  The  Well-Equipped  As- 
trologer. Speaker:  Sharon  Gibos.  Visitin'z 
Post-Doctoral  Research  Fellow.  Section  ot 
Mathematics.  10:30  a.m..  History  and  Tech- 
nology Building  Auditorium. 

Festival  of  American  Polklife  (Opening 
day).  The  seventh  annual  festival  features 
four  program  themes:  "Regional  America" — 
horses,  tobacco,  bourbon  making,  crafts,  food 
and  music  of  Kentucky:  "Old  Ways  in  the 
New  World" — musicians  and  dancers  from 
Yugo.slavla  join  their  counterparts  from  Ser- 
bo-Croatian communities  in  the  U.S.;  "Na- 
tive Americans" — past  and  present  culture  of 
ten  tribes  of  Northern  Plains  Indians;  "Work- 
ing Americans":  Workers  Who  Build  Our 
Shelters — representing  the  traditional  skill> 
of  the  American  workers.  Through  July  8. 
Along  the  Reflecting  Pool  between  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  and  the  Washineton  Monu- 
ment. Cosponsored  by  the  Smitnsoiiian  and 
the  National  Park  Service.  _ 

Additional  Informations 
puppet  theaire 
"Alice  in  Wonderland  "  Lewis  Carroll's 
dream  fantasy  featuring  all  the  favorite 
characiers  insulting,  advising  and  delighting 
Alice  as  .she  tumbles  after  the  White  Rabbit 
into  an  incredible  dream  world  of  eternal 
tea  time.  A  new  production  for  children  by 
Allan  Stevens  and  Company,  pre.sented  by 
the  Division  of  Perlorming  Arts.  Perform- 
ances WednesSlays,  Thursdays  and  Friday.'^. 
10:30  and  11 :30  a.m..  Saiurday.s  and  Sunday.s. 
11  a.m..  12:30  and  2:30  p.m.  Beginning  June 
13 — Wednesdays  through  Sundays.  11  a.m.. 
1  and  2  p.m.  Admission  $1  children:  SI. 25 
adults.  Group  rates  available.  For  reser\a- 
tions  call  a81-5395.  Arts  &  Industries  Bide. 

SUMMER    HOURS 

Mu.seum  of  Historv-  and  Technology.  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  Hi.story.  Arts  and  Industrie> 
Building.  National  Air  and  Space  Museum — 
10  a.m.-9  p.m..  seven  days  a  week. 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art.  National  Collection 
of  Fine  Arts.  The  Renwick  Gallery.  National 
Portrait  Gallery.  Smithsonian  Institution 
Building — 10  a.m.-5:30  p  m. 

National  Zoo  buildings — 9  am -6  p.m, 
seven  days  a  week. 

Anacostia  Neighborhood  Mu.seum — 10  a.m.- 
6  p.m.,  weekdays:   1-6  p.m.  weekends. 

DI  MONSTR.VTIONS 

Mn.-eutn  of  History  and  Technology 

Steatii  Engines.  Wednesday  through  Fri- 
day. 1-2:30  p.m.  l.st  floor. 

Machine  Tools.  Wednesday  through  Friday. 
1-2  p.m..  1st  floor. 

Spinning  an<f  Weaving — Tuesday  through 
Thursday.  10  a.m.-2  p.m.  1st  floor. 

Hand-Set  Printing  Presses,  Monday.  Tues- 
day. Thursday.  Friday.  2  4  p.m..  3rd  floor. 

Musical  Instruments.  A  selection  of  18ili 
and  19th  century  instruments,  and  American 
folk  Instruments.  Hall  of  Mu.sical  Instru- 
ments. 3rd  floor,  1:30  p.m..  Mondays  and 
Fridays — keyboard  instruments:  Tuesdays — 
wind  instruments;  Wednesday.s — lutes  and 
guitars:  Thursdays — folk  instruments. 

Music  Mai.iiines — American  Style.  Mechan- 
ical and  electronic  niu.sic  machines.  Monday 
through  Friday.  1:00  p.m..  2nd  floor.  .\s  part 
of  this  exhibit,  excerpts  from  musical  films 
are  .shown  continuou.-ly: 

June  1-7:   Disney  Film  Highlights  I.  , 

June  8-14:   Disney  Highlights  II. 

June  15-21:  MGM  Musit-al  Highlights. 
•     June  2-2-28:   Disney  Highli'^Uits  II. 

June  29-30:  Disney  Highligiits  I. 
E.ipcrimentariunt 

An  experimental  adaptation  of  the  space- 
arium.  The  h.ilf-hour  demonstration  pro- 
gram.«.  entitled  .Vcic  Bo^n  Babe,  are  presented 
w-eekda\3    at    4    and    4::J0    pm.    and    tovc'.i 
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briefly  on  three  subject  areas:  an  Introduc- 
tion *o  the  experlmentarlum  and  what  it  can 
do:  the  history  of  air  and  space  flight;  anS 
future  study  In  astrophysics.  National  Air 
and  Space  Museum.  Schedule  additions  or 
changes  will  be  announced  on  Dlal-A-Mu- 
se-un,  737-8811. 

OTHER    EVENTS 

( Sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  Associates. 
For  reservations  call  381-5157.) 

Theatre  Series.  Pour  evenings  of  musical 
comedy,  opera  and  dance  at  Wolf  Trap 
Tlieatre  and  four  evenings  of  discussions  on 
the  productions.  A.  reception  with  Mrs. 
Jouett  Shouse  will  be  held  after  the  first 
performance.  Dlscu.sslons:  June  14,  July  12, 
Aug.  9,  Aug.  23.  Performances:  June  21,  July 
19,  Aug.  16  and  Aug.  30.  $60  general,  $50 
members. 

Jonas  Mekas  on  July  15  will  screen  his 
recently  completed  feature  work  ReminU- 
cence  of  a  Journey  to  Litfiuania.  filmed  upon 
his  return  to  his  homeland  after  a  long 
exile.  Mr.  Mekas  Is  film  critic  of  Tlie  Village 
Voice,  and  founder  of  Anthology  Film  Ar- 
chives In  New  York  City.  5:30  p.m..  Museum 
of  History  and  Technology  Auditorium.  $2 
general  admission.  $1.50  Associate  members, 
$1.75  students  with  ID.  This  begins  the  sum- 
mer film  series  to  be  shown  on  six  successive 
Sundays. 

Tours,  classes  and  workshops  are  also 
offered  by  the  Smithsonian  Associates.  For 
a  complete  schedule  of  available  activities, 
call  381-5157. 

MUSEUM    WALK-IN    TOURS 

Museum  of  History  and  Technology 
Highlights  of  the  Collections:  Weekends — 
10:30   am.,    12,    1:30   and   3    p.m.,    through 
June  15. 

First  Ladies  Gowns:  Same  times  as  High- 
ligh  ts. 

The  National  Portrait  Gallery 
Highlights:   II   a.m  ,   1   and  2  p.m.,  seven 
J    days  a  week.  Mini-Tours:  Noon. 

RADIO   SMrTHSONIAN 

Radio  Smithsonian,  a  program  of  music 
and  conversion  growing  out  of  the  Institu- 
tion's many  activities,  is  broadcast  every 
Sunday  on  WGMS-AM  (570)  and  FM  (103.5) 
*  from  9-9:30  p.m.  The  program  schedule  for 
June: 

3rd — The  Museum  as  an  Iceberg.  Paul 
Perrot.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Smithso- 
nian for  Museum  Programs,  focuses  on  the 
role  of  a  museum — beyond  exhibiting  ob- 
jects. 

10th— The  New  Federalism.  Highlights 
from  a  conference  held  at  the  Smithsonian 
by  the  Woodrow  Wilson  International  Cen- 
ter for  Scholars.  Among  the  participants  are 
Governors  Nelson  Rockeffeller  of  New  York 
and  Jimmy  Carter  of  Georgia. 

17th — The  History  of  News  Reporting.  A 
look  at  the  growth  of  American  Journalism, 
from  the  earliest  colonial  newspapers  to 
"live"  pictures  from  the  moon. 

24th — A  Trip  to  Northern  Africa.  Jim  Cor- 
nell, of  the  Smithsonian  Astrophyslcal  Ob- 
servatory, and  his  wife,  Carol,  talk  about 
Smithsonian  studies  in  Egypt  and  Tunisia, 
against  a  background  of  music  from  both 
countries. 

Radio"  Smithsonian  can  also  be  heard  over 
WAMU-FM  ( 88.5) .  Fridays  at  2  p.m. 

FOREIGN  STUDY  TOURS 

For  further  details  write  Miss  Schumann, 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
20560. 

Africa^  Safari:  July  17-Aug.  8.  Waiting  list 
only. 

Mexico  and  Guatemala:  Aug.  27-Sept.  14. 

International  Aerospace  Tour:  Sept.  17- 
Oct.  3. 

Copernicus:  The  cities  In  Poland  and  Italy 
where  he  lived  and  worked.  Oct.  1-23. 

West  Africa:  Jan.  e-Feb.  1.  1974. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

India   and   Nepal:   Jan.    18-Peb.    10,    1974. 

Sites  of  Civilization,  Cruise  from  Rome 
to  Athens:    April  6-22. 

Greece,  Sites  and  Flowers  on  the  main- 
land   and    Peloponnesus:    April    27-May    12. 

Ethiopia  and  Africa:  May  23-June  14. 

Black  Sea  Cruise:  Sept.  17-Oct.  6. 

Afghanistan  and  Pakistan:  Oct.  21-Nov. 
11. 

DOMESTIC  STUDY  TOURS 

For  further  details  write  Mrs.  Kilkenny, 
Room  106-SI,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.C.  20560. 

Alaska  Float  Trip:  July  18-Aug.  1.  Wait- 
ing list  only. 

New  Hampshire  Archaeology  Dig:  One 
week,  Aug.  5  or  12.  Students  only,  Aug.  19. 

i4cadta  National  Park:  Sept.  9-15. 

California  Colonial  History:  Sept.  16-23. 

Sea  and  Shore  Laboratory:  Oct.  11-18. 

Big  Cypress  Swamp  and  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park:  Nov.  11-18. 

Louisiana  Plantation  Architecture:  Novem- 
ber. 

FOURTH  ANNUAL  BOOMER ANGING 

Benjamin  Ruhe  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution this  year  again  leads  the  boomerang 
activities  sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  Resi- 
dent Associates.  Series  Includes  lecture 
(June  9),  workshop  (June  9  or  10),  and 
throwing  competition  (June  23).  $7.50  gen- 
eral. $6.50  Associate  members.  For  registra- 
tion call  381-5157. 

TELEPHONE  SERVICE 

Dial-a-phenom^non — 737-8855  for  weekly 
announcements  on  stars,  planets  and 
worldwide  occurrences  of  short-lived  na- 
tural phenomena. 

Dial-a-museum — 737-8811  for  daily  an- 
nouncements on  new  exhibits  and  special 
events. 
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DAIiAS  FETES  POWS  TEXAS  STYLE 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7.  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
had  the  privilege  recently  of  attending  a 
ceremony  last  week  honoring  the  thou- 
sands of  men  who  served  in  the  Vietnam 
conflict.  The  event  was  held  ii#the  Cotton 
Bowl  at  the  State  Fair  Grounds  in  Dallas, 
Tex.  The  event  itself  was  spectacular 
and  heartwarming,  primarily  because  a 
crowd  estimated  at  60,000  attended  in 
honor  of  thase  men, 

I  believe  Congress  and  the  general  pub- 
lic should  be  aware  of  the  warm  welcome 
and  respect  paid  to  our  servicemen  and 
the  former  prisoners  of  war  at  this  event. 
I  recommend  the  accurate  accounts  of 
the  event  printed  by  two  Dallas  newspa- 
pers, the  Dallas  Morning  News  and  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  be  read  by  every 
Member. 

The  articles  follow : 
[From    the    Dallas    Times    Herald,    Jime    3, 
19731 

Veterans  Hailed  Dallas  Style:   Big — 

60,000  Laugh,  Applaud,  Cry 

( By  Larry  Grove ) 

Dallas — and  the  United  States — showed 
the  world  Saturday  night  this  nation  remem- 
bers its  Vietnam  War  veterans. 

A  gala  celebration,  one  of  the  biggest  non- 
athletic  events  ever  for  the  Cotton  Bowl, 
packed  In  a  crowd  esti.nated  at  60,000  as 
Bob  Hope  and  dozens  of  other  big  name  en- 
tainers  staged  the  main  event  of  a  weekend 
Vietnam  Veterans  Homecoming  Celebration. 


The  national  event.  In  a  city  that  feels 
strongly  about  heroes,  had  been  months  in 
the  planning. 

And  it  showed. 

The  huge  crowd  responded  to  the  Cotton 
Bowl   spectacular  despite   a   tornado   watch 

whicl.  covered  most  of  North  Central  Texas 

Including  Dallas — and  lasted  throughout  the 
show. 

Anu  while  the  Vietnam  War  may  have 
been  opposed  on  some  fronts,  there  was  no 
opposition  to  the  ringing  tributes  ^aid  its 
veterans. 

Time  and  again  the  crowd  broke  into  ap- 
plause. 

The  guests  of  h<^or,  450  former  American 
prisoners  of  war  In  Vietnam,  were  delighted. 

They  were  all  smiles;  they  were  obviously 
pleased  by  the  city's  show  of  gratitude  to 
them,  and  they  continued  to  try  to  please. 

In  every  instance  they  succeeded. 

John  Connally,  the  featured  speaker,  told 
his  audience  it  was  honoring  "a  signal  group 
of  Americans'" 

"We  salute  them  not  just  as  warriors; 
most  Americans  salute  these  particular  Amer- 
icans because  they  kept  the  faith  when 
many  turned  their  backs  and  copped  out," 
Connally  said. 

Tlie  former  Texas  governor  said  there  would 
be  no  victory  celebration  for  Vietnam  but 
declared,  "During  the  last  quarter  century 
we  gave  of  our  strength,  we  shielded  the  weak 
with  our  arms.  We  weren't  the  world's  po- 
liceman, but  the  world's  best  friend.  We 
possess  the  power  to  become  a  t3rrant,  but 
we  did  not.  We  have  given  a  more  lasting 
example  of  freedom  to  the  world." 

Hope,  as  always,  was  the  star. 

He  followed  Connally  to  the  speaker's 
stand  and  Immediately  broke  Into  the  fast 
routine  of  wisecracks,  known  the  world  over 
as  his  trademark. 

"It's  nice  to  have  a  warm-up  man  like 
th^t,"  Hope  said  In  reference  to  Connally. 
•You'd  think  a  fellow  like  that  would  have 
a  Job." 

Then,  boring  in,  Hope  continued: 

"I  understand  Gov.  Connally  Joined  the 
Republicans.  It's  the  first  time  the  Demo- 
cratic party  got  a  Dear  John  letter. 

"He  (Connally)  Joined  the  Republican  par- 
ty—he was  waiting  until  they  got  the  bugs 
out." 

"It's  nice  to  be  here  In  the  Cotton  Bowl," 
Hope  said  in  running  to  another  subject. 
'You  know,  it's  the  sports  model  Astrodome." 

"There's  60,000  people  here  tonight — did 
they  come  to  see  the  POWs  or  the  blob?" 

Not  even  the  POWs  escaped  Hope's  Jibes. 

"I  have  a  message  from  the  President  to 
you,"  he  said.  "It's  to  return  the  silverware 
you  took  last  week  (when  the  President  hon- 
ored the  POWs  with  a  reception  at  the  White 
House)." 

Acting  Secretary  of  Defense  William  P. 
Clements  of  Dallas  perhaps  best  expressed 
the  glowing  sentiment  of  the  crowd. 

"We  look  up  to  you,  every  one  of  us," 
Clements  told  the  former  POWs.  "The  Presi- 
dent extends  to  you  again  his  respects,  his 
compliments  and  his  regrets  at  not  being 
able  to  be  here  with  you  tonight." 

Mayor  Wes  Wise  thanked  the  crowd  for 
attending  despite  the  weather  threat,  then 
turned  to  the  former  POWs  and  declared: 

"You  courageous  men  have  rewarded  this 
city,  this  state  and  this  country  In  so  many 
ways.  The  heart  and  soul  of  all  America  went 
into  your  prison  cells.  A  country  without 
your  bravery  and  courage  In  the  face  of  dan- 
ger could  not  stand." 

Wise  earlier  had  told  newsmen  he  was 
"extremely  proud"  of  both  the  former  pris- 
oners and  Dallas. 

"Each  has  paid  tribute  to  the  other,"  the 
mayor  said,  "the  city  by  hosting  this  home- 
coming celebration  and  the  prisoners  by  their 
presence  here.  It's  a  thrill  to  me  and  my  fam- 
ily just  to  be  a  part  of  it. 
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"It  you  cant  get  teary  eyed  or  choked  up 
over  what  we've  seen  this  weekend,  then 
yoti're  dead,"  he  said. 

One  of  th»  more  moving  moments  of  the 
program  came  when  four  wine-colored  con- 
vertibles slowly  circled  the  Cotton  Bowl  field 
in  a  silent  tribute  to  Vietnam  War  casualties. 

In  the  lead  car,  symbolically  representing 
the  families  of  aU  GIs  kUled  in  Southeast 
Asia,  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Sides,  whose 
son  was  killed  In  action  In  Vietnam.  A  sec- 
ond car,  occupied  by  Vietnam  War  double 
amputee  Allen  Clark,  represented  the 
wounded. 

Mrs.  Charles  Stratton,  whose  husband  is 
still  among  those  missing  In  action,  rode  In 
the  third  car  to  represent  that  segment. 

And  Brig.  Gen.  John  P.  Flynn.  the  ranking 
officer  in  Southeast  Asia  among  the  POWs, 
occupied  the  fourth  car  to  provide  repre- 
sentation for  all  POWs  In  the  war. 

The  stands  were  hushed  as  the  four  ve- 
hicles made  their  single  round. 

Flynn,  speaking  In  behalf  of  the  POWs, 
expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  citizens  of 
Dallas  and  said  he  and  the  other  POWs  were 
'humble  and  grateful"  for  the  tribute. 

He  added: 

"To  those  who  have  lost  loved  ones,  if  they 
were  here,  they  would  say  to  their  bereaved, 
'I  could  not  have  loved  thee  near  so  well, 
loved  I  not  honor  more.'  " 

"To  the  wounded  I  would  say,  'Not  even  a 
sparrow  falls  that  He  does  not  know.'  " 

And,  In  closing,  Flynn  said,  "We  are  the 
people  and  we  will  stand  by  the  people  should 
they  ever  need  us  again.  God  bless  you  all." 

The  stage  was  the  largest  ever  installed  on 
the  artificial  turf  of  the  big  bowl.  And,  from 
the  stage,  the  largest  cheer  of  all  for  the 
sponsors  came  from  the  former  POWs. 

The  Sheppard  Air  Force  band  entertained 
the  early  arrivers  along  with  Ed  Bernefs 
Levee  Jazz  band. 

The  U.S.  Marine  Corps'  drill  team,  from 
Washington,  D.C,  brought  a  big  round  of 
applause  and  then,  with  the  Air  Force  band 
providing  background  music,  the  450  uni- 
formed former  POWs  marched  hito  the  bowl 
In  sharp,  military  fashion. 

The  crowd  came  to  Its  feet  instantly. 

And  the  applause,  which  followed  only  a 
split  second  later,  thundered  more  than  three 
minutes  over  the  vast  stadium. 

A  panorama  of  American  flags,  held  at 
attention  by  Boy  Scouts  and  the  girls  of  the 
W.  T.  White  High  School  drill  team,  en- 
circled the  stadium  floor  and  the  flags  of  all 
50  states  fluttered  from  the  stage. 

The  Marine  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps,  also 
from  Washington,  added  to  the  color  with 
red  tunics,  white  trousers  and  white  hats. 

By  the  time  most  of  the  crowd  had  ar- 
rived. Wise  was  introducing  Gov.  Dolph  Bris- 
coe who.  In  turn,  was  Introducing  the  fea- 
tured speaker. 

Among  the  POWs  honored  was  Navy  Lt. 
Comdr.  Al  Klentzler  of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  the 
last  U.S.  pilot  to  be  shot  down  before  the 
Vietnamese   ceasefire   was   signed. 

Klentzler,  shot  down  only  15  hours  before 
the  truce  was  signed,  also  claimed  the  young- 
est member  of  a  POW  family  In  attendance. 

Christopher  Klentzler,  only  28  days  old, 
slept  quietly  In  an  Infant  seat  during  most 
of  the  two-hour  salute. 

"Baby  sitters  are  hard  to  find,"  said  his 
father. 

Another  of  the  former  POWs,  Capt.  James 
E.  Ray  of  Conroe,  sat  happily  with  his  fian- 
cee, Becky  Laughter,  a  Houston  native  who 
also  Is  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  couple  will  be  married  July  14. 

Clements  was  the  President's  oflSclal  rep- 
resentative at  the  celebration. 

Along  with  Hope,  who  headlined  the  show 
that  producer  Charles  Meeker  said  combined 
"a  quarter-million  dollars  worth  of  talent 
for  an  evening,"  there  were  other  stars  who 
did  their  thing:  TV's  Mike  Connors  (Man- 
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nix) ,  Gloria  Loring,  Barbara  McNalr,  George 
Kirby,  Charro  Cugat,  The  Dawn,  Marty  Allen, 
Lynn  Anderson  and  the  Sound  Generation, 

For  this  night,  everyone  was  a  favorite. 

The  weekend  celebration,  which  ends  Sun- 
day with  the  POWs  returning  to  their  homes, 
began  Friday  with  the  arrival  of  distin- 
guished visitors  from  80  points  of  origin. 

During  the  day  Saturday,  with  high  winds 
whipping  across  a  city  under  humid  tem- 
peratures and  the  threat  of  thundershowers, 
the  former  POWs  converged  for  breakfast  at 
the  Marriott  Motor  Hotel  and  met  H.  Ross 
Perot  and  W.  W.  Clements,  chairman  of  the 
Dallas  Salutes  Committee  that  arranged  the 
party  with  the  help  of  hundreds  of  volun- 
teers. 

After  breakfast,  the  guests  had  several  op- 
tions— from  lounging  In  the  pool  to  various 
tours  to  Six  Flags,  North  Park  and  the  Quad- 
rangle. Or,  If  they  preferred,  there  was  an 
open  house  at  Perot's  home. 

Nothing  was  mandatory. 

Throughout  the  day,  as  the  former  POWs 
relaxed.  Wise  went  on  radio  and  urged :  "The 
party  will  go  on  rain  or  shine.  If  It's  raining, 
come  on  out.  Show  our  guests  we  are  not 
fair  weather  friends.  They  served  In  all  kinds 
of  weather  for  us.  .  .  ." 

During  the  late  afternoon  the  visitors  and 
special  guests  had  a  taste  of  Texas  barbecue 
at  the  Convention  Center,  then  loaded  into 
buses  for  the  ride  to  the  Cotton  Bowl. 

(From  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  June  3, 

1973] 

Dallas  Salutes  Vietnam  Veterans 

(By  Doug  Domeler) 

An  enthusiastic  crow^d  at  the  Cotton  Bowl 
gave  a  roaring  salute  Saturday  night  to  the 
thousands  of  American  men  who  served  In 
Vietnam. 

Speaking  for  more  than  400  prisoners  of 
war  In  the  audience,  ranking  former  POW 
Brig.  Gen.  John  P.  Flynn  said: 

"It's  more  fitting  "that  we  salute  you,  the 
people.  We  will  stand  by  the  people  should 
they  or  the  President  ever  need  us  again. 
And  God  bless  you  all." 

Police  estimated  the  Dallas  Salute  turn- 
out as  30,000  to  35,000,  far  short  of  the  ex- 
pected 72,000  capacity  crowd. 

But  those  who  came  arrived  early  and 
sustained  frequent  strong  outbursts  of  ap- 
plause for  the  veterans  and  guests. 

A  tornado  watch,  windy  weather  and 
threatening  raluclouds  also  hovered  round 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  HomecomUig  Celebra- 
tion. 

Tlie  crowd  stood  to  applaud  each  group  of 
former  POWs  and  their  wives  as  they  arrived 
at  the  field  by  bus.  from  a  barbecue  dinner 
at  the  Dallas  Convention  Center. 

Each  of  the  men  stood  later  as  jhelr  names 
were  read,  with  especially  loud  applause  for 
Dallas  area  men. 

Slowed  somewhat  by  speeches,  the  salute 
was  sparked  by  Bob  Hope,  jauntily  swinging 
a  golf  club,  who  led  more  than  an  hour  of 
free  entertainment. 

"Each  one  of  you  courageous  guys  de- 
serves applause,"  Hope  said,  and  the  crowd 
responded. 

Special  representatives  of  killed,  wounded 
and  missing  men  also  drew  heavy  cheers  as 
they  stepped  from  convertibles  to  ■  pass 
through  a  Marine  honor  guard. 

These  Included  the  wife  and  parents  of 
Sgt.  Harold  E.  Sides,  Airborne  Ranger  killed 
In  1970,  who  represented  45,933  U.S.  combat 
dead  (his  wife,  Christina,  and  parents  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Sides  live  in  Dallas). 

Also  of  Dallas  were  double  amputee  Capt. 
Allen  B.  Clark  Jr.,  representing  more  than 
300,000  wounded,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stratton, 
whose  pilot  husband  represented  over  1,300 
men  still  missing  In  action. 

Former  Texas  Gov.  John  Connally  said. 
"Vietnam  veterans  demonstrated  to  us  the 
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basic  fiber  of  the  American  people  Is  as 
strong  as  It  has  ever  been. 

"They  kept  the  faith  at  a  time  of  great 
crisis  In  America:  they  served  when  some 
of  less  faith  turned  their  backs  and  copped 
out." 

Of  the  POWs,  Gov.  Dolph  Briscoe  said,  "In 
the  darkness  and  bitterness  of  enemy  prlison 
camps,  these  men  endured  and  survived." 

The  POWs  appeared  to  enjoy  the  cheers 
from  the  crowd  and  many  waved  in  response. 

On-field  representations  of  the  outline  of 
the  United  States  and  the  American  flag, 
and  other  pageantry,  were  performed  by  the 
Temple  High  School  Band  and  Pepperettes, 
Marine  Silent  Drill  Team,  Marine  Drum  and 
Bugle  Corps,  multi-service  color  guard.  Boy 
Scouts,  Girl  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire  Girls. 

Tlie  evening  closed  with  set  fireworks  and 
the  singing  of  "God  Bless  America." 

Many  families  came  more  than  an  hoxir 
before  the  program  began  on  time  at  7:30 
p.m. 


LEGAL  SERVICES  AND  LAW 
REFORMS 


HON.  TRENT  LOTT 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

.  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  con- 
cerns have  been  expressed  about  the  legal 
services  program  as  it  has  been  admin- 
istered within  OEO.  It  seems  to  me  that 
one  of  the  most  serious  concerns  relates 
to  attempts  by  legaJ  services  attorneys 
to  legislate  without  ever  having  been 
elected  to  ofiftce.  In  the  name  of  law  re- 
form, the  legal  services  attorneys  direct 
their  energies  and  their  efforts  at  chang- 
ing the  law.  Purpoi-tedly,  these  efforts 
come  in  response  to  the  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  clients  who  are  served  by  legal 
services  attorneys.  In  reality,  though,  the 
pattei-n  of  cases  brought  by  these  attor- 
neys makes  it  clear  that  they  are  deter- 
mined to  remake  the  legal  fabric  of  so- 
ciety. 

Now,  I  am  prepared  to  assume  good 
will  on  the  part  of  these  young  attorneys. 
I  am  prepared  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
they  are  motivated  entirely  by  the  in- 
terest of  their  clients.  But  the  facts,  the 
records  bear  out  that  the  legal  services 
lawyers  are  impatient.  If  they  feel  that 
the  law.  the  system  of  justice,  does  not 
correspond  perfectly  to  their  concept  of 
the  way  it  ought  to  be,  rather  than  re- 
lying on  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people,  they  assume  for  themselves 
the  responsibility  to  change  the  law.  The 
phrase  "law  reform"  is  attractive,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  appealing.  But  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  bringing  an  ac- 
tion in  behalf  of  a  client  which  results  in 
a  change  in  the  law  and  setting  out  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  remaking  the  law. 
and  subsequently  finding  a  cUent  to  use 
as  the  excuse.  The  latter,  which  I  observe 
all  too  often  in  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram, represents  self-appointment  as  a 
legislator,  rather  than  the  slow,  demo- 
cratic process  of  getting  elected  to  the 
legislature. 

Every  periodic  survey  of  important 
cases  brought  by  legal  services  attorneys 
demonstrates  the  number  of  attempts 
each  week  and  each  month  to  substitute 
the  policy  judgments  of  legal  ser\ices  at- 
torneys for  the  established  governmental 
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bodies.  For  example.  In  a  span  of  weeks 
recently,  legal  services  attorneys  brought 
actiohs  which  were  directed  at  striking 
the  State  residency  requirements  for  ob- 
taining a  divorce:  at  requiring  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  affirmative  action  plan; 
at  comiielling  the  police  department  to 
hiie  minorities;  at  defending  the  rights 
Oj  homosexuals  to  government  employ- 
ment; at  securing  the  right  to  public 
honging  for  emancipated  minors  under 
the  age  of  18;  at  protecting  the  right 
to  wear  hair  longer  than  allowed  by  the 
applicable  dress  code;  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  well  be  that 
these  causes  are  worthy,  although  in  some 
of  these  cases,  I  think  not.  But  the 
important  thing  to  note  is  that  these 
matters  ought  properly  to  be  debated  In 
a  legislative  forum,  with  opposing  points 
of  view  considered  as  a  matter  of  policy. 
When  such  things  are  in  court,  the  judge 
has  little  flexibility  and  often  has  no 
other  option  tlian  to  strike-down  or  sus- 
tain a  statute.  However  worthy,  these 
efforts  at  law  reform  result  in  imposing 
a  serious  strain  on  our  system.  The  en- 
tire program  of  law  reform  is  one  that 
must  be  subjected  to  some  measure  of 
accountability,  and  I  hope.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  future  of  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram will  be  such  as  to  addi-ess  the  con- 
cerns which  I  have  expressed  on  the 
subject  of  law  reform. 


CONGRESSMAN   BROWN   FIGHTING 
OIL  AND  GAS  INDUSTRY 


HON.  RONALD  V,  DELLUMS 

OF    CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  acknowledge  the  efforts  which  our 
colleague  from  Colton,  Calif.  (Mr. 
Brown)  is  making  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
.siuners  of  tliis  country,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  natural  gas  prices. 

Congressman  George  Brown,  who  won 
a  seat  this  year  on  the  new  Energy  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Science  and  As- 
tronautics Committee,  is  rapidly  acquir- 
ing a  reputation  as  one  of  the  oil  and 
f(as  industry's  toughest  foes  in  the  battle 
between  industry  and  consumer  interests 
currently  underway  in  Wasloington. 

In  February,  Congressman  Brown  in- 
tervened in  a  Federal  Power  Commission 
hearing  on  natural  gas  companies'  re- 
quests for  a  73-percent  rate  increase — 
an  increase  which  would  nearly  double 
the  average  family's  gas  bill.  The  Wash- 
ington Post,  in  reporting  Congressman 
Brown's  testimony,  noted  that  he  was 
the  first  Member  of  Congress  ever  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  FPC  hearing. 

The  gas  companies  took  the  position 
th^t  the  FPC  should  stop  regulating  gas 
prices,  arguing  that  competition  between 
the  companies  would  keep  prices  down. 
Congressman  Brown  countered  by  point- 
ing out  that  there  is  no  serious  competi- 
tion between  the  major  gas  producers. 
Submitting  a  documented  10-page  legal 
brief  prepared  by  his  administrative  as- 
sistant— Ontario  attorney  Terry  Gog- 
gin — he  described  in  detail  the  incestuous 
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relationships  between  the  companies,  re- 
vealing the  close  ties  between  such  com- 
panies as  Texaco,  Exxon,  Amoco,  Shell, 
Mobil,  Atlantic,  Chevron,  Getty,  and 
Union.  In  fact.  Congressman  Brown 
pointed  out,  some  of  the  firms  which 
claim  to  be  dealing  with  one  another  in 
the  open  marketplace  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system  are  actually  owned  by  the 
same  giant  corporations. 

Unfortunately,  the  gas  producers  were 
holding  an  ace  up  their  sleeve.  Although 
this  industry  is  already  the  second  most 
profitable  in  the  coimtry — the  drug  in- 
dustry is  No.  1 — gas  industry  executives 
threatened  to  curtail  production  of  nat- 
ural gas  in  the  future,  causing  vast  fuel 
shortages  for  home  heating  next  winter, 
unless  the  rate  increase  was  approved. 
The  Federal  Power  Commission,  bowing 
to  this  blackmail,  granted  the  increase. 

CONGRESSMAN  BROWN  DEMANDS  CONSUMER  REP- 
RESENTATION ON  THE  FEDEJl^L  POWER  COM- 
MISSION 

Congre.s5man  Brown  decided  that  a 
consumer  representative  was  badly 
needed  on  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. The  FPC  at  that  time  had  three 
members  and  two  vacant  seats.  Two  of 
the  three  members  were  lawyers  who 
were  closely  tied  to  oil  and  gas  interests. 
The  third  was  a  former  aide  to  a  Repub- 
lican Senator.  President  Nixon  had  al- 
ready nominated  two  men  to  fill  the  va- 
cant seats:  A  retired  Republican  Con- 
gressman and  another  lawyer  who  has 
represented  Standard  Oil  of  California 
for  15  of  his  16  years  of  legal  practice. 

The  nominations  had  to  be  approved 
by  the  Senate  before  the  President's  men 
could  take  their  seats.  So  on  March  19 
Congressman  Brown  went  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  to  testify 
a';ainst  the  nominees. 

Terry  Goggin  was  once  again  called 
in  to  provide  information  that  might.help 
persuade  some  Senators  to  oppose  the 
Nixon  men.  Bruce  Bolrftger,  George 
Brown's  legislative  assistant,  who  built 
a  reputation  during  the  1960's  in  Cali- 
fornia as  a  researcher,  investigated  the 
nominees'  proindustry  backgroimds. 

After  Congressman  Brown  had  given 
his  testimony,  several  Senators  decided 
to  oppose  at  least  one  of  the  nominees. 
The  first  nominee,  former  Representa- 
tive William  Springer,  was  voted  on  late 
in  May.  Despite  the  fact  that  he  had 
many  friends  in  Congress  due  to  nis 
many  years  of  service  in  the  Hcfuse  of 
Representatives,  Mr.  Springer  was  op- 
posed by  12  Senators,  including  both 
Senator  Cranston  and  Senator  Tunney 
of  California.  But  there  were  still  more 
who  voted  to  confirm  his  appointment, 
based  in  part  upon  a  vigorous  counter 
campaign  led  by  some  of  Mr.  Springer's 
Republican  colleagues,  and  so  only  one 
seat  remains  vacant. 

Congressman  Brown  has  concen- 
trated extensive  efforts  in  his  battle  to 
keep  this  last  vacant  seat  on  the  FPC 
from  being  given  to  an^tRer  industry 
ally.  As  this  is  written,  the  opposition 
to  the  President's  last  nominee  includes 
several  Senators,  Ralph  Nader,  and  the 
Washington  Post,  which  has  taken  an 
editorial  stand  against  the  confirmation 
of  Standard  Oil  attorney  Robert  Morris. 
The  vote  has  been  delayed  several  times, 
and  will  coihe  any  day  now.  George 
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Brown  has  done  all  he  can;  it  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Senate.  It  will  soon  be 
seen  whether  or  not  there  is  even  the 
slimmest  possibility  that  one  seat  on  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  will  be  re- 
served for  a  consumer-oriented  member. 


THE   "L.   MENDEL  RIVERS" 
NUCLEAR  SUBMARINE 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF    VIRGINIA 

ii>I  TliE  riOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urday the  great  shipyard  at  Newport 
News,  Va.,  in  my  congressional  district, 
launched  the  latest  of  a  long  succession 
of  naval  vessels  which  are  part  of  our  na- 
tional deferise.  This  modern  nuclear  at- 
tack submarine  bears  a  great  name,  a 
name  that  is  well  recognized  in  this 
House  and  one  which  will  be  long  remem- 
bered whenever  men  speak  of  our  na- 
tional defense.  It  is  the  name  of  our  late 
colleague  and  former  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  Hon- 
orable L.  Mendel  Rivers  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

The  christening  address  was  made  by 
another  great  Member  of  the  Congress 
from  South  Carolina,  one  who  also  has 
never  failed  to  rise  in  support  of  a  strong 
national  defense,  a  close  personal  friend 
as  well  as  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  Strom  Thurmond. 
Senator  Thurmond's  address  was  most 
inspiring  to  all  of  us  who  heard  it  just 
prior  to  the  moment  of  christening  by  the 
two  daughters  of  the  late  Mr.  Rivers.  I 
am  honored  to  include  the  text  in  the 
Record  so  that  all  of  the  Members  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  it: 
Address  op  Senator  Strom  Thurmond  of 
South  Carolina  at  Launching  and  Chris- 
tening OP  THE  "L.  Mendel  Rivers" 
This  Is  a  happy  and  historic  occasion.  First, 
we  are  recognizing  at  this  launching  the  great 
contributions  to  national  defense  of  our  late 
<Tnd  esteemed  friend,  L.  Mendel  Rivers.  Sec- 
ond, we  are  sending  Into  the  Fleet  the  36th 
ship  of  the  Sturgeon  class  nuclear  attack  sub- 
marines. 

In  the  days,  months  and  years  ahead  the 
114  men  and  officers  of  the  L.  Mendel  Rivers 
will  be  sailing  the  waters  of  the  world  In  de- 
fense of  our  government  and  the  hope  of 
freedom  It  holds  put  to  other  nations. 

No  man  in  America  has  done  more  for  na- 
tional defense  than  Mendel  Rivers.  He  stood 
watch  for  three  decades  at  the  frontier  of 
our  national  security.  In  a  challenge  to  all 
Americans  he  stated  on  the  House  floor  Sep- 
tember 28,  1970,  "The  American  people  stand 
to  lose  everything  If  we  fail  to  discharge  our 
awesome  responsibilities  In  respect  to  our 
national  defense." 

Because  of  this  leadership,  because  of  his 
record  of  achievements,  and  because  of  the 
challenge  he  left  for  us  today.  It  is  appro- 
priate that  this  submarine  should  be  named 
in  his  honor.  Mendel  Rivers  was  a  leading 
exponent  of  the  fullest  development  of  nu- 
clear power  for  Naval  ship  propulsion.  He 
recognized  the  Importance  of  a  strong  Navy 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  Several 
years  ago.  he  stated:  "The  success  of  our  for- 
eign policy  and  to  a  considerable  extent  our 
economy  has  depended  on  control  of  the 
seas." 
This  same  theme  is  being  espoused  today 
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by  the  current  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
Admiral  Elmo  Zumwalt.  Before  our  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  last  month  he 
stated:  "The  Navy  has  a  responsibility  not 
only  to  contribute  to  the  deterrence  of  nu- 
clear 'var.  but  also  to  assure  our  free  use  of 
the  seas  and  continued  support  for  our 
allies." 

In  efforts  to  maintain  our  position,  how- 
ever, Mendel  Rivers  recognized  that  only  nu- 
clear powered  ships,  both  "submarines  and 
surface  vessels,  could  make  our  future  con- 
trol of  the  seas  possible.  Congressman  Ed- 
ward Hebert,  the  able  Chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  further  empha- 
sized this  point  at  the  keel  laying  of  this 
submarine.  On  that  occasion  he  stated.  "We 
do  not  build  nuclear  ships  for  the  fun  of 
building  ships.  If  there  w-ere  no  threat  to  our 
freedom  of  the  seas,  there  would  be  no  naval 
shipbuilding  program." 

Whenever  we  launch  a  nuclear  submarine, 
our  minds  turn  naturally  to  that  eminent 
scientist  and  great  American,  Admiral  Hy- 
man  G.  Rlckover— the  father  of  the  nu- 
clear Navy.  Each  nuclear  ship  the  Navy 
launches  is  a  tribute  to  Admiral  Rickover's 
foresight  and  determination.  We  are  sorry  he 
is  unable  to  be  here  today. 

»  •  •  *  « 

As  you  can  see  aroiuid  you,  there  is  a 
naval  shipbuilding  program.  It  is  a  response 
to  the  challenges  we  face  at  sea.  Tlie  Soviet 
Union  has  pursued  a  vigorous  ship  coiistruc'- 
tion  program  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
The  Soviets  now  :nalntaln  a  total  submarine 
force  level  nearly  three  times  that  of  the  U.S. 
Also,  they  have  surged  past  us  In  the  num- 
bers of  nuclear  submarines,  now  having  lio 
nuclear  subs  to  our  101.  Even  more  disturb- 
ing is  the  fact  the  Soviets  are  currently  out- 
building us  in  submarines  bv  a  ratio  of  about 
3  to  1. 

However,  this  is  only  one  facet  of  Soviet 
naval  strength.  In  area  after  area,  they  have 
surpassed  the  United  States.  They  have  a 
larger  and  more  modern  merchant  marine 
fleet.  They  have  thousands  more  nav.'^l  archi- 
tects and  marine  engineers  than  the  U.S. 
They  possess  the  world's  largest  an*  most 
modern  submarine  shipyards.  By  combining 
these  great  technical  and  production  re- 
sources with  an  extensive  researcii  and  de- 
velopment program,  the  Soviets  have  Intro- 
duced a  number  of  new  design  warships.  In- 
cluding submarines,  with  a  wide  variety  of 
capabilities. 

This  rapidly  growing  Soviet  naval  strength 
means  that  the  United  States  Is  no  longer 
guaranteed  control  of  the  seas.-Furthcr.  this 
.serious  development  could  liave  profound 
consequences  for  our  nation's  ability  to  sur- 
vive In  the  years  ahead. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  must  never  for- 
get that  the  United"  States  Is.  In  effect,  an 
island  surrounded  by  the  worlds  two  largest 
oceans.  While  this  expanse  of  water  ofTered 
us  security  from  powerful  European  coun- 
tries up  until  World  War  II,  it  now  serves  to 
i.solate  us  from  those  overseas  countries 
which  trade  with  us.  Also,  the  oceans  now 
serve  as  bases  for  Soviet  missile  launching 
submarines  which  routinely  patrol  our  coasts. 
It  is  a  different  ball  game  "from  10  or  even  5 
years  ago. 

The  loss  of  our  sea  lines  of  communication 
Would  not  be  economically  severe  If  we  Im- 
ported only  foreign  automobiles  and  tele- 
vision sets.  However,  our  nation  Is  Increas- 
ingly dependent  on  the  Middle  Ea^t  and 
other  areas  for  oil.  and  on  the  entire  world 
.'or  the  raw  materials  which  supply  our  in- 
dustries. Our  Industrial  strength  would  be 
weakened  by  a  curtailment  of  these  resources. 
Our  military  system  would  be  crippled.  The 
very  fact  that  auto  and  home  fuel  ration- 
ing is  being  seriously  discussed  serves  to  em- 
phasize the  seriousness  of  our  dependence  on 
imports  for  our  fuel  needs. 

The  conclusions  from  these  facts  are  clear: 
Only  with  a  strong  Navy  can  we  control  the 
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lines  of  communication  to  our  political  and 
military  allies  and  to  commercial  trading 
nations.  To  counter  this  threat  to  our  na- 
tional security,  we  must  continue  to  mod- 
ernize our  Navy.  Mendel  Rivers  clearly  rec- 
ognized this  requirement  and  he  vigorously 
supported  programs  to  build  the  most  potent 
ships  technologically  po.sslble.  Today,  the 
most  potent  ships  are  nuclear  submarines 
and  nuclear  surface  warships. 

A  nuclear  powered  ship  does  not  need  oil 
for  propulsion.  Consequently,  it  Is  not  ham- 
pered In  its  operation  by  an  umbilical  tie 
to  a  petroleum  source.  A  nuclear  Navy  is 
neither  dependent  on  Middle-East  oil  nor  af- 
fected by  rising  fuel  oil  costs.  This  non-re- 
liance on  oil  gives  nuclear  ships  a  critical 
mlitary  advantage  over  coiiventional  ships — 
the  ability  to  steam  at  liigh  speeds  with  vir- 
tually unlimited  endurance. 

Foremost  before  the  Congress  this  year 
Is  a  budget  request  to  build  the  first  nuclear 
powered  Trident  ballistic  missile  submarine. 
We  need  to  move  forward  now  In  building 
these  Trident  submarines.  This  is  necessary 
to  assure  that  in  the  1980's  our  nation  will 
have  ail  effective  seiiborne  deterrent  missile 
force. 

In  a  new  class  Soviet  submarine,  with  4.000 
mile  missiles,  the  Soviets  have  their  own 
version  of  the  Trident.  In  the  next  four 
years.  I  expect  we  will  see  even  more  dra- 
matic developments.  To  delay  modernizing 
our  strategic  submarine  force  is  to  take  a 
real  chance,  that  years  hence,  our  survival 
as  a  nation  may  no  longer  be  for  us  to  deter- 
mine. 

Our  nation  came  close  to  losing  two  world 
wars  largely  because  of  a  lack  of  U.S.  sub- 
marines and  an  exce.ss  of  enemy  submarines. 
Enemy  submarines  paralyzed  our  merchant- 
military  ship  movements  at  the  beginning  of 
both  world  wars.  The  time  required  to 
achieve  our  victories  was  adversely  aflected 
by  this  fact. 

The  USS  L.  UTendel  Rivers,  her  sister  ships, 
and  the  ships  of  the  new  high-speed  class — 
the  first  of  which,  the  Los  Angeles,  Is  on  the 
ways  to  your  right — are  our  most  effective 
weapons  to  counter  the  Soviet  submarine 
threat.  We  are  building  five  Los  Angeles  class 
submarines  a  year,  and  we  must  continue  to 
do  so. 

Meeting  the  Soviet  threat  requires  not 
only  the  construction  of  new  and  more  po- 
tent ballistic  missile  submarines  such  as  the 
Trident,  but  also  accelerated  programs  for 
attack  submarines  and  a  new  cruise  missile 
submarine.  Further  there  Is  a  requirement 
for  a  fourth  nuclear  carrier  and  additional 
nuclear  fri'gates. 

This  was  an  area  la  which  Mendel  Rivers 
worked  aggressively.  He  spearheaded  the  nu- 
clear frigate  program  but  unfortimately  the 
Defense  Department  has  failed  to  go  for- 
ward with  two  of  these  ships,  although  Con- 
gress has  already  appropriated  advance  pro- 
curement funds.  I  hope  the  new  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Dr.  James  R.  Schleslngef.  a  nuclear 
expert  himself,  will  reverse  this  decision. 
Nuclear  frigates  are  needed  to  support  our 
nuclear  carriers  In  order  that  the  carriers 
may  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  their  own 
nuclear  propulsion. 

The  first  priority  of  any  society  must  be  to 
provide  for  Its  own  survival.  We  can  only 
accompli-sh  this  through  a  strong  defense 
posture.  Therefore,  defense  must  come  first. 
As  this  audience  fully  realizes,  wliming  and 
holding  the  peace  is  a  challenge  for  the  lead- 
ership of  the  nation.  Our  success  or  failure 
In  meeting  this  challenge  will  determine 
whether  or  not  the  blood  of  our  brave  young 
men  must  be  sacrificed.  '( 

In  meeting  this  solemn  obligation,  Mendel 
Rivers  set  for  us  a  worthy  example.  We  must 
be  prepared  to  counter  the  challenge  to  our 
control  of  the  seas.  The  continued  existence 
of  our  nation  will  depend  on  our  ability  to 
meet  that  challenge. 
Thank  you. 
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FARLEY  FINE  AT  85 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENl  ATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  relative 
to  our  congressional  salute  to  the  Honor- 
able James  A.  Farley  on  Ws  85th  birth- 
day. May  30,  under  permission  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  wish  to  insert  an  article 
written  by  James  L.  Kilgallen,  who  in- 
terviewed this  esteemed  gentleman  a 
few  days  prior  to  his  special  occasion,  as 
he  has  done  for  about  40  years.  The  ar- 
ticle appeared  in  the  San  Antonio  Light, 
San  Antonio,  'lex.,  last  week  and  I  be- 
lieve my  colleagues  will  enjoy  reading 
it  as  much  as  I  did.  The  text  is  as  follows: 
JI^'  Farley  Feels  Fine  at  85 
(By  James  L.  Kilgallen) 

New  York. — James  A.  Farley,  legendary 
political  figure  and  top  business  executive 
said  today  he  'feels  fine"  and  ■"can't  realize" 
he  will  be  85  years  old  next  Wednesday. 
May  30. 

"I  Intend  to  take  my  birthday  In  stride." 
Farley  told  the  writer  in  an  Interview  at  Ills 
mid-Manhattan  office  where  he  serves  as 
honorary  chairman  of  the  board  of  Coca-Colu 
Export  Corporation.  He  has  been  an  executive 
with  the  company  since  Sept.  1.  1940. 

Asked  If  it  Is  true  he  plains  to  retire, 
"Genial  Jim"  declared: 

"Of  course  not.  Ill  never  retire  while  I  am 
physlc.illy  and  mentally  able  to  carry  on.  God 
willing.  I  will  keep  on  working,  and  enjoy- 
ing it.  Hard  work  and  devotion  to  your  job 
never  hun,  anybody."      / 

The  stVappmg.  6-foot-2'i-inch  former 
Democratic  National  Chairman  and  Post- 
master General,  revealed  that  his  weight 
dropped  25  pounds — from  205  to  180 — since 
suffering  a  he.nrt  attack  on  April  21.  1972.  He 
was  in  the  liospital  five  weeks  and  spent  an- 
other five  weeks  recuperating  at  Ins  apart- 
ment in  the  Waldorf-Astoria." 

"Asked  what  he  thought  will  be-  the  long- 
range  effect  of  the  Watergate  affair  on  the 
presidency.  Parley  s.Tld: 

"I  think  It  Is  the  most  sordid  story  in  the 
history  of  American  politics  Insofar  as  it 
affects  the  office  o\  the  presidency.  It  is  far 
more  serious  than  the  scandal  in  President 
Grant's  Administration  and  the  Teapot  Dome 
scandal  of  President  Harding's  Adiuinistra- 
lion. 

LONG     REMEMBERED 

"Apparently,  from  what  I  have  read  and 
heard,  the  Watergate  problem  wiU  be  wuh 
President  Nixon  during  his  term  in  oface. 
Unfortunately  for  him.  it  will  be  referred  to 
throughout  his  lifetime. 

"As  a  result  of  Wateigate,  the  Eepublica"s 
are  likely  to  suffer  a  great  loss  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House  elections  and  al.so  in  the  elec- 
tions of  governors  in  1974.  It  can  very  wcl! 
affect  the  chances  of  tlie  Republica'.i  party 
for  the  Presidency  in  1976." 

Farley  attributed  his  longevity  partly  to 
the  fact  he  never  smoked  nor  drank.  Look- 
ing back  on  his  remarkable  career,  he  s:\id. 
"I've  kept  busy  all  my  life  since  I  w.-.^  : 
bookkeeper  in  New  York  Cit>  In  1906  Apari 
from  my  work.  I  never  had  hobbies  such  v.y- 
fishing,  hunting  and  playing  golf.  I  liked 
the  theater  and  sports— particularly  baseball, 
football  and  boxing." 

Farley,  wlio  was  born  in  Grassy  Point.  N  Y.. 
in  1888.  recalled  that  after  his  father  dicti 
h.s  mother  bought  a  small  grocery  store  and 
sakion  Vn  his  heme  town  and  that  ns  a  boy 
he^H«H«ed  bar  before  and  after  school  HI;, 
mother  asked  him  not  to  smoke  or  drink  and 
he  never  did.  He  said  he  is  grateful  thai  he 
kept  his  promise  to  his  mother.  As  a  vouth 
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he  played  first  base  on  the  semi-professional 
teams  of  Grassy  Point  and  nearby  Haver- 
straw..  His  formal  education  ended  after  two 
and  one-haU  years  In  high  school  when  he 
was  17. 

•I  never  went  to  tollege,"  he  remarked. 
"But  I  have  received  25  college  honorary  de- 
trees  throughout  the  United  States." 

IMPRESSIONS 

Nostalgically,  Parley  recalled  his  impres- 
sions when  he  came  from  Grassy  Point  to 
New  York  City  to  make  his  way  m  the  world. 

•I  liked  the  theater  and  I  vividly  recall 
seeing  the  show  business  notables  of  those 
early  days  at  Hammerstein's  and  the  Zieg- 
feld  Follies  such  as  Panny  Brlce,  Harry  Lau- 
der. John  McCormlck  and  Caruso. 

"The  first  show  I  took  my  wife,  Bess,  to 
tee  was  a  musical  comedy  called  "The  Cho- 
rus Lady"  at  the  old  Academy  of  Music.  (His 
wife  died  in  1955.) 

Because  of  his  Interest  In  boxing,  he  made 
a  point  of  paying  a  visit  to  saloons  then 
run  by  James  J.  Corbett,  Kid  McCoy  and  Tom 
Sharkey,  all  famous  fighters. 

"Jack  Dempsey  in  his  prime ,  was  the 
greatest  fighter  I  have  known  In  my  time, ' 
he  said. 

After  entering  politics,  Parley  was  elected 
to  the  New  York  General  Assembly  from 
Rockland  County  in  1925.  The  late  Gov.  Al 
Smith  appointed  him  a  member  of  the  New 
York  State  Athletic  Commission,  a  post  he 
held  for  years. 

Farley  became  an  ardent  fan  of  the  New 
York  Yankees  and  still  Is  to  this  day. 

"Babe  Ruth,"  he  said,  "was  the  greatest 
ball  player  I  have  ever  seen  even  though  I 
also  watched  such  stars  as  Joe  DlMaggio,  Ty 
Cobb,  Trls  Speaker,  Stan  Musial  and  others 
too  numerous  to  mention.  I  saw  Ruth  hit  his 
first  home  run  in  the  Yankee  Stadium." 

GREATEST     THRILLS 

Recounting  the  greatest  thril*  of  his  long 
political  career.  Parley  said: 

"One  of  them  was  when  I  became  cam- 
paign manager  for  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  In 
1932  when  he  was  nominated  for  the  presi- 
dency in  Chicago.  Another  thrUl  was  when, 
as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  I  managed  his  successful  cam- 
paign for  the  presidency. 

"An  even  greater  thrill  was  when  I  pre- 
dicted FDR  would  not  only  win  the  election 
but  that  he  would  carry  every  state  in  the 
union  with  the  exception  of  Maine  and  Ver- 
mont. I  always  felt  this  was  the  most  accurate 
prediction  any  National  Chairman  ever  made. 
Future  generations  may  liever  s^e  that  pre- 
diction equaled  or  surt^ssMl." 

Farley  said  he  had'noregrets  over  break- 
Uig  with  FDR  on  theV^hird  term  issue,  a  po- 
sition he  took  as  a  matter  of  principle.  He 
added,  however,  tAat  his  personal  relation- 
ship with  Roosevelt  was  always  "Delightful." 
He  said  he  saw  FDR  only  briefly — on  four  or 
five  occasions — after  his  retirement  from 
politics  in  1940  as  Postmaster  General  and 
National  Chairman. 

Asked  what  persons  most  impressed  hUn 
during  his  political  career.  Farley  said: 

"Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Vice  President  John 
Garner  of  Texas,  Harry  S  Truman.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull,  Al 
Smith  and  Jimmy  Walker,  one-time  mayor  of 
New  York  City." 

Outside  the  realm  of  politics,  the  most  im- 
pressive person,  he  added,  was  Pope  Pius  XII, 
whom  he  first  met  in  1933  when  the  future 
Pontiff  was  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Vati- 
can. Subsequently,  he  had  many  private 
audiences  with  Pope  Pius  at  the  Vatican. 

CURRENT     POLmCS 

Discus.sing,  current  politics.  Parley  said 
that  in  his  option  the  two-party  system  will 
prevail  in  the  United  States  despite  the  party 
switches  of  such  individuals  as  Mayw  John 
V.  Lmdsay  of  New  York  and  John  Connally 
of  Texas. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"I  can't  see  Republican  leaders  In  the 
north  going  for  Connally  as  a  presidential 
candidate,"  said  Farley.  "Neither  can  I  see 
any  political  future  for  Lindsay  after  the 
poor  administration  he  has  given  the  city  of 
New  Ywk  in  the  last  eight  years. 
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OBJECTS  TO  GRANTING  AMNESTY 
TO  DRAFT  EVADERS  AND  DE- 
SERTERS 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OP    FLCBIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  7,  1972 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Florida  State  Legislature  recently 
adopted  a  memorial  objecting  to  grant- 
ing amnesty  to  draft  evaders  and  de- 
serters from  the  armed  services  of  the 
United  States.  Inasmuch  as  the  senti- 
ments expressed  therein  reflect  the  mood 
of  the  people  in  my  own  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District,  I  am  inserting  the 
text  of  this  memorial  for  our  colleagues 
to  see.  Following  the  State  legislature's 
memorial  on  amnesty  is  the  text  of  the 
legislature's  resolution  requesting  Con- 
gress to  exempt  Florida  from  the  phase- 
out  of  federal  support  and  funding  for 
the  Cuban  refugee  assistance  program, 
which  I  feel  also  merits  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 
The  articles  follow: 

Senate  Memorial  No.  615 
A  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  objecting  to  the  granting  of  am- 
nesty to  deserters  and  draft  evaders  from 
the  armed  services  of  the  United  States 
Whereas,  over  two  million  young  Ameri- 
cans have  served  in  the  armed  forcer,  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  and 

Whereas,  thousands  of  these  young  Amer- 
icans have  given  of  their  careers  and  lives 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas,  only  now  are  we  seeing  the  re- 
turn of  those  braVe  Americans  who  were 
held  as  prisoners  of  war  by  the  adversary  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and 

Whereas,  hundreds  of  other  Americans,  re- 
fusing to  serve  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  have  either  obtained  conscl- 
entioiis  objector  status  or  paid  the  necessary 
criminal  penalties  for  violating  the  laws  of 
our  land, and 

Whereas,  civil  disobedience  calls  for  dis- 
obeying a  law  because  one  believes  that  it  is 
Immoral  and  then  accepts  the  punishment 
for  violating  that  law,  it  is  quite  another 
matter  to  expect  the  society  that  made  the 
law  not  to  punish  one  for  that  disobedience, 
and 

Whereas,  for  a  democratic  government  to 
be  viable  its  citizens  cannot  pick  which  laws 
they  will  obey  and  which  laws  they  will 
Ignore,  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Florida:  That  we  are  firmly  opposed  to  the 
granting  of  amnesty  to  those  individuals  who 
left  the  United  States  of  America  rather  than 
serve  in  the  armed  forces  or  pay  the  criminal 
penalties  for  violating  the  laws  of  the  land  in 
regard  to  military  service,  and,  moreover 

We  call  upon  the  members  of  the  United 
Stales  House  of  Representatives  and  United 
States  Senate  from  the  State  of  Florida  to 
oppose  any  legislative  proposal  which  would 
grant  amnesty  to  those  draft  dodgers  and 
deserters  who  left  the  United  States  of 
America  rather  than  pay  the  penalties  for 
their  actions,  and,  moreover,  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
dispatched  to  the  President  of  the  United 


States,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  and  to 
each  member  of  the  Florida  delegation  to  the 
United  States  Congress. 

Senate  Concttrrent  Resolution  No.  1344 
A  concurrent  resolution  urgently  requesting 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  concur 
that  the  State  of  Florida  be  made  exempt 
from  the  phaseout  of  federal  support  and 
funding  for  the  Cuban  Refugee  Assistance 
Program 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  Uiiited 
States,  and  subsequently  the  congress,  estab- 
lished a  Cuban  Refugee  Assistance  Program 
providing  a  welfare  program  for  needy  Cuban 
refugees;  and 

Whereas,  the  federal  government  con- 
tracted with  the  State  of  Florida  to  serve  as 
the^  agent  of  the  department  of  health,  edu- 
cation and  welfare  in  administering  this  pro- 
gram of  financial  assistance  and  social  serv- 
ices; and 

Whereas,  the  congress  and  the  department 
of  health,  education  and  welfare  have  re- 
affirmed their  responsibUlty  for  this  program 
by  funding  one  hundred  percent  of  all  its 
costs  since  its  inception  In  1961;  and 

Whereas,  more  than  one-half  of  all  Cuban 
refugees  now  in  the  United  States  already  re- 
side in  Florida  and  theirs  a  tendency  for 
refugees  to  return  to  Florida  from  resettle- 
ment outside  the  state;  and 

Whereas,  the  federal  government^ow  pro- 

.  poses  to  phase  out  federal  support  for  the 

welfare   component   of   the   Cuban   Refugee 

Assistance  Program  beginning  July  1,  1973; 

and 

Whereas,  such  action  would  place  an  in- 
equitable and  undue  burden  on  the  tax- 
payers of  the  State  of  Florida;  and 

Whereas,  the  immigration  of  Cuban  ref- 
ugees is  controlled  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  such  policy  decisions  are  made  in 
the  national  Interest,  and  thus,  should  be 
funded  from  federal  revenues,  now  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Florida,  the  House  of  Representatives  Con- 
curring : 

1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
concur  that  the  State  of  Florida  be  made 
exempt  from  the  phaseout  of  federal  sup- 
port and  that  federal  ftinding  of  one  hun- 
dred percent  of  the  costs  be  continued  for 
the  welfare  programs  serving  needy  Cuban 
refugees  in  Florida  admitted  to  this  country 
under  the  Cuban  Refugee  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. 

2.  That  the  department  of  health,  educa- 
tion and  welfare  be  requested  to  cooperate 
with  appropriate  Florida  officials  in  present- 
ing this  need  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  so  the  taxpayers  of  the  State  of  Flor-  .4 
Ida  will  not  have  to  carry  the  burden  of  the 
United  States  foreign  policy  at  a  projected 
annual  cost  for  1973-74  in  excess  of  ten 
million  dollars  ($10,000,000). 

3.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
to  each  member  of  Florida's  delegation  in 
the  congress  and  the  secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment of  health,  education  and  welfare. 

4.  That  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida proceed  expeditiously  to  present  this 
matter  to  the  appropriate  federal  officials  so 
that  a  solution  can  be  obtained  as  soon  as 
possible  prior  to  July  1,  1973. 


SURVEY  RESULTS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  7.  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  2  years  I  have  periodically  polled 
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several  thousand  residents  of  the  20th 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania 
for  their  opinion  on  toi^al  issues  facing 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation. 

I  have  found  the  results  of  these  sur- 
veys interesting  and  enlightening  and 
have  forwarded  them  to  the  President 
and  inserted  the  material  in  the  Record 
for  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  direct  their  at- 
tention to  the  results  of  the  latest  poll, 
dealing  with  the  continuation  of  wage 
and  price  controls.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  the  survey  was  a  followup  to  one 
conducted  in  1971  to  determine  public 
support  of  President  Nixon's  sudden  de- 
cision to  impose  phase  I  of  his  economic 
program. 

At  that  time,  67  percent  of  the  people 
contacted  expressed  their  support  of  the 
President's  action.  The  latest  survey 
showed  nearly  70  percent  favored  con- 
tinuing or  broadening  the  controls  at  the 
time  the  President  removed  them  under 
phase  III  of  his  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  the  sur- 
vey results  and  an  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence with  the  White  House  into  the 
Record  for  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

The  White  HorsE. 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  28.  197:;. 
Hon.  Joseph  M.  Gaydos. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Gaydos:  I  wish  to  acknowledge 
and  thank  you  for  your  April  24  letter  to  the 
President  Informing  him  of  the  results  of  the 
recent  opinion  poll  regarding  wage  and  price 
controls  that  you  conducted  in  yovir  Con- 
gressional District. 

It  was  thoughtful  of  you  to  provide  this 
information  for  the  President  and  it  will  be 
called  to  his  early  attention. 

With  kind  regards, 
Sincerely, 

Max  L.   Friedersdorf, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President. 

Congress  op  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D.C,  April  24.  197,1. 
Tlie  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Once  again  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  convey  to  you  an  expression  of 
opinion  registered  by  residents  of  the  20th 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania  on  an 
issue  of  national  Importance. 

My  office  recently  completed  another  "Tele- 
phone Poll"  project  designed  to  determine 
public  opinion  on  the  question  of  extending 
and  broadening  wage  and  price  controls.  The 
results  are  most  interesting,  particularly 
when  compared  to  a  similar  poll  taken  in  the 
summer  of  1971,  shortly  after  you  imposed  a 
wage-price  freeze. 

Our  latest  survey,  coiiducted  among  2,166 
people,  revealed  the  following :  1.510  (69.7'M 
favoi-ed  the  continuation  of  controls;  346 
(16.0',  )  wanted  them  discontinued;  and  310 
(14.3',')  expressed  no  opinion.  In  compari- 
.'ion,  the  1971  poll  listed  67't  supporting  your 
decision  to  impose  controls,  while  24  ,;  op- 
posed it  and  9',c  had  no  opinion.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  our 
people  wanted  controls  enacted  in  1971,  while 
an  even  greater  number  want  them  now. 

In  the  past,  the  people  of  the  20th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Pennsylvania  have  not 
iiesitated  to  share  with  you  their  views  on 
controversial  issues  such  as  foreign  aid  cut- 
ijacks,  voluntary  prayers  in  schools,  U.S. 
membership  In  the  United  Nations,  opposi- 
tion to  a  federal  value  added  tax  and  the 
listing  of  national  priorities. 


EXTENSIONS  OF.  REM  ARKS 

Mr.  President,  these  people  have  demon- 
strated their  willingness  to  share  in  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  our  government.  I  trust  you 
will  give  their  opinions  your  sincere  con- 
sideration. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Joseph   M.   Gavdos. 
Member  oj  Congress. 
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PUBLIC  HOUSING  CRISIS  IN 
CALIFORNIA 


A  SALUTE  TO  DR.  BENJAMIN  WAT- 
KINS,  HARLEM'S  DISTINGUISHED 
MAYOR,  AND  THE  FIGHT  FOR  A 
NATIONAL  CHILDREN'S  DAY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaifer,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  19th  Congressional  District 
and  the  rest  of  the  Nation  represent  our 
Nations  greatest  resource.  It  is  unfortu- 
.nate  that  the  world  in  which  these  young 
citizens  find  themsehes  often  leaves 
much  to  be  desired. 

All  too  often,  this  Government  has 
forgotten  the  young  in  its  rush  to  please 
big  business  and  big  money  interests. 

But  above  the  insensitivity  and  cal- 
lousness stands  Di'.  Benjamin  Watkins, 
the  distinguished  mayor  of  Harlem.  Tlie 
determined  efforts  that  he  and  others  in 
my  district  have  waged  to  have  the  sec- 
ond Sunday  in  June  designated  as  "Na- 
tional Children's  Day"  is  a  prime  exam- 
ple of  the  kind  of  leadership  that  gives 
hope  and  encouragement  to  the  leaders 
of  tomorrow. 

The  celebration  of  this  day  in  our  Na- 
tion would  serve  as  a  clear  reminder  to 
the  individuals  and  institutions  who 
make  up  America  that  our  future  can  be 
no  better  than  our  children.  The  cele- 
bration of  this  day  in  my  district  has 
certainly  been  of  great  benefit  to  all 
involved. 

I,  therefore,  place  before  this  distin- 
guished body  a  resolution  proclaiming 
the  second  Sunday  in  June  of  each  year 
as  "Children's  Day"  and  recommend  it 
for  careful  consideration  and  passage: 

H.J.  Res.  e04 
Joint  resolution  designating  the  second  Sun- 
day in  June  of  each  year  as  "Children's 

Day" 

Whereas  our  children  are  the  future  of  the 
world;  and 

Whereas  our  children  have  a  right  to 
quality  education,  decent  housing,  compre- 
hensive health  care,  freedom  from  hunger, 
freedom  from  poverty,  freedom  .from  discrim- 
ination, and  a  world  at  peace:  and 

Whereas  our  children  are  entitled  to  every 
opportunity  to  develop  their  full  potential: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  second' Sun- 
day in  June  of  each  year  is  designated  as 
"Children's  Day"  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  annually  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities  to  renew 
our  commitment  to  guarantee  our  children  a 
better  life. 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  7.  1973    f^ 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  of  1968,  Congress 
committed  the  Federal  Government  to  a 
schedule  of  housing  construction  that 
would  adequately  provide  for  projected 
housing  needs.  The  national  housing 
goals  production  schedule  adopted  by  the 
administration  fn  1970  called  for  the 
production  of  approximately  600,000 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing  units 
in  each  year  from  1973  through  1980. 
After  the  careful  calculation  of  wliat 
our  housing  needs  will  be  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  programs  to  administer 
funding,  the  Nixon  administration  an- 
nounced in  January  of  this  year  that  it 
was  cutting  off  funds  for  all  newly  ap- 
proved projects  for  subsidized  housing, 
water  and  sewer  grants,  open  space 
grants  and  public  facility  loans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  become  greatly 
concerned  with  not  only  the  dismantling 
of  the  present  Federal  public  housing 
programs,  but  with  the  lack  of  commit- 
ment to  the  goal  of  providing  adequate 
housing  for  all  citizens  that  this  action 
signifies.  I  have  written  all  the  directors 
of  housing  authorities  in  California  re- 
questing information  as  to  how  the 
freezing  of  funds  has  specifically  affected 
their  programs.  Their  response  was  one 
of  deep  disappointment  over  the  admin- 
istration's actions  and  of  unanimous 
support  for  actions  of  Congress  that 
would  reinstate  these  appropriations. 

For  example,  the  Housing  Authority 
of  Contra  Costa  County  is  having  "to 
trade  off  units  now  under  contract  for 
assistance  because  of  the  administra- 
tion's continuing  refusal  to  consider  any 
increase  in  subsi(Jy  to  cover  the  increase 
of  rentals  in  the  private  market." 

In  Kings  County,  the  housing  author- 
ity reports  that  the  President  s  impound- 
ments have  ".stopped  all  proposed  plans 
for  additional  housing/" 

The  director  of  tlietbousing  authority 
of  the  city  of  Madera  expressed  his  frus- 
tration well: 

As  I  am  sure  you  are  well  aware,  many 
efforts  have  been  made  on  the  part  of  housing 
authorities  and  redevelopment  agencies 
toward  the  release  of  these  impoiuided  funds. 
All  their  efforts  have  been  to  no  avail.  We 
don't  know  yet  from  one  day  to  the  next 
where  we  stand  In  this  particular  situation. 

From  the  San  Joaquin  County  Hous- 
ing Authoi-ity,  I  have  learned  that  "pro- 
duction of  housing  for  low  income  and 
the  elderly  has  come  to  a  standstill." 

Within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Imperial 
Valley  Coordinated  Housing  Authorities, 
there  are  626  units  of  public  housing 
currently  available  and  there  are  448 
families  on  waiting  lists  for  housing — all 
additional  production  has  been  brought 
to  a  halt  due  to  the  funding  freeze. 

In  Kern  County,  the  administration 
has  stopped  the  expenditure  of  $6,630,- 
000 — $3,250,000  for  new  housing  con- 
struction and  $4,764,000  for  moderniza- 
tion of  housing  built  prior  to  1954. 
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The  Housing  Authority  of  Yolo  Counly 
has  had  to  reduce  its  operating  reserves 
to  what  they  consider  to  be  a  critical 
level  of  onlj'  $31,920.  Additionally,  HUD 
lias  informed  them  that  they  will  not 
i.e  Allowed  to  exceed  operating  subsidies 
of  $25,608  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  while 
the  authority  has  determined  that  an 
operating  subsidy  of  $103,000  is  needed. 
The  housing  authority  of  the  city  of 
Eureka  has  applied  for  $451,500  to  build 
250  imits  which  are  urgently  needed  to 
replace  a  part  of  the  430  housing  units 
deleted  by  the  construction  of  a  freeway 
through  Eureka — their  application  has 
been  denied  by  HUD.  This  authority, 
which  also  operates  housing  projects  for 
Humboldt  County,  has  been  denied  $271.- 
500  for  the  construction  of  150  luiits  in 
the  county.  To  put  these  funding  denials 
in  perspective,  there  are  500  applications 
for  public  housing  on  pie  with  the  Eureka 
Housing  Authority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  widespread  ramifica- 
tions of  these  actions  by  the  administra- 
tion are  self  evident  when  we  consider 
that  fully  30'  million  Americans  are  in- 
adequately housed  in  unsafe,  unhealthy, 
overcrowded  quarters.  The  administra- 
tion's  actions  will  make  it  nearly  impos- 
sible for  many  low-  and  middle-income 
Americans  to  find  reasonably  priced 
housing  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

For  example,  in  some  metropolitan 
areas  construction  costs  are  so  high  that 
it  is  impossible  to  build  multifamily 
housing  at  a  cost  that  would  permit 
rents  to  be  held  under  $125  a  room  per 
month  without  Government  assistance. 
But,  when  Federal  subsidies  are  com- 
bined with  State  and  local  subsidies, 
rents  can  be  reduced  to  approximately 
$45  a  room  per  month. 

The  elimination  of  these  programs 
will,  therefore,  retard  greatly  the  level 
£»f  construction  that  can  be  maintained 
in  the  future.  In  HUD's  regional  area 
No.  9,  including  Nevada,  /Arizona,  and 
California,  the  number  oi  funded  ap- 
plications as  of  January  5,  1973,  the  cut- 
off date,  was  38,129  units,  while  imfund- 
ed  applicatioris  numbered  31,887  units — 
nearly  46  per  cent. 

Nationally,  the  estimated  reduction  in 
total  new  subsidized  housing  starts  in 
calendar  year  1973  would  be  about  72,000 
from  1972.  In  the  first  half  of  1974  an 
estimated  129,000  imits  might  be  started 
•-and  in  the  second  half  of  1974  perhaps 
enough  additional  starts  might  be  made 
to  produce  an  annual  total  of  roughly 
200.000  starts  making  for  another  72,000 
decline  between  1973  and  1974,  or  a  de- 
chne  of  144,000  from  1972  to  1974.  Most 
significantly,  this  policy  leads  to  the  ex- 
liectation  of  practically  no  subsidized 
starts  in  the  latter  part  of  1974  and  in 
1975. 

The  cutback  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's funding  of  housing  construction  is 
unfortimately  taking  place  at  a  time  of 
Jugh  prices  and  low  production  in  the 
nonsubsidized  housing  market.  My  State 
of  California  accounts  for  more  than 
one-half  of  the  new  imits  built  in  the 
VVeaJgrn  region  of  the  country.  During 
^^iwlasl  quarter  of  1972,  the  median  price 
of  a  house  sold  in  the  west  was  $28,900, 
about  ra  percent  higher  than  a  year 
previously. 
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At  the  same  time,  mortgage  interest 
rates  have  been  increasing.  In  San  Diego. 
San  Francisco,  and  San  Jose  the  effec- 
tive interest  rates  on  FHA-insured  and 
VA-guaranteed  home  loans  closed  in 
February  of  this  year  averaging  close  to 
734  percent.  As  a  result,  the  inventory  of 
unsold  homes  has  been  building  up,  and 
the  rate  of  building  permit  issuances  has 
been  dropping  off.  In  the  early  part  of 
this  year,  the  units  in  structures  for 
which  building  permits  were  issued  in 
the  West  were  at  a  seasonally  adjusted 
annual  rate  of  507,000,  compared  with 
609,000  a  year  earlier.  The  alternative 
of  renting  also  has  become  more  expen- 
sive as  rents  have  risen  about  2.7  percent 
a  year  in  San  Francisco  and  slightly  over 
2  percent  a  year  in  San  Diego. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  obvious 
need  for  the  fimding  of  programs  to 
keep  housing  construction  at  a  level  that 
will  produce  enough  imits  for  the  Na- 
tion's future  needs,  what  possibly  could 
be  the  reasons  for  the  administration's 
reasons  for  cutting  off  funds  for  Federal 
housing. 

When  former -Secretary  Romney  an- 
nounced the  administration's  actions,  he 
noted  that  budgetary  considerations  had 
contributed  to  the  decision  to  cut  hous- 
ing funds,  but  then,  most  disturbingly, 
he  referred  to  fraudulence  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  program 
and  to  the  rapes,  thefts,  and  muggings 
that  seem  to  plague  subsidized  housing 
projects  as  having  also  contributed  to 
this  decision. 

In  reference  to  the  issue  of  fraudu- 
lence, the  Secretary  was  clearly  using  an 
administrative  problem,  arising  from  in- 
adequate quality  standards  and  regula- 
tions, as  a  basis  for  dismissing  the  value 
of  the  entire  concept  of  federally  funded 
and  administered  subsidized  housing 
programs.  Secondly,  with  respect  to  the 
crime  problem,  this  unfortunate  circum- 
stance carmot  in  any  way  be  logically 
considered  to  have  resulted  from  the 
construction  of  multifamily  housing,  for 
such  housing  will  have  to  be  built  to  meet 
future  needs  whether  It  Is  built  by  the 
Federal,  State,  or  local  governments. 
Instead,  our  failure  to  adequately  pro- 
vide community  development  and  sup- 
portive social  programs  for  those  citizens 
for  which  We  construct  new  housing 
has  allowed  criminal  activity  to  focus  in 
these  housing  projects. 

Under  examination  the  reasons  ap- 
pear Incredibly  weak,  and  yet  it  is  for 
these  reasons  that  the  administration  has 
curtailed  housing  funding  and  has  so  ad- 
versely affected  the  total  economy.  It  Is 
estimated  that  these  actions  will  cost  the 
economy  $8  billion  over  the  18-month 
period.  However,  just  as  importantly,  it 
is  estimated  that  230,000  jobs  will  be  lost 
over  the  next  2  yeais  due  to  the  cut  off 
of  funds.  With  unemployment  running 
at  extremely  high  levels  and  interest 
rates  and  building  costs  ever  increasing, 
the  administration's  insensitivity  to  the 
problems  of  the  citizens  and  local  com- 
munities of  this  country  is  revealed  in  a 
most  disturbing  light. 

To  this  point  I  have  been  limiting  my 
remarks  to  the  termination  of  Federal 
funding  for  subsidized  housing,  but  the 
administration  has  also  cut  off  funds  for 
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sewer  and  water  grants  and  public  fa- 
cility loans.  As  long  as  no  new  approvals 
are  permitted  under  these  programs, 
nonsubsidized  housing  will  also  be  slowed 
down.  In  a  number  of  metropolitan  areas, 
a  shortage  of  adequate  sewage  facilities 
has  caused  State  and  county  authorities 
to  place  a  moratorium  on  new  building 
permits.  Restrictions  on  the  issuance  of 
these  funds  is  expected  to  reduce  non- 
subsidized  housing  production  by  11  per- 
cent from  1972  to  1973,  10  percent  from 
1973  to  1974,  and  20  percent  between 
1972  and  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  allow  the 
President  through  his  totally  arbitrary 
exercise  of  power  to  frustrate  the  will 
of  Congress  and  disregard  the  needs  of 
the  poor  and  the  inadequately  housed 
of  our  Nation.  The  same  authority  we 
used  to  originally  fund  the  Federal  hous- 
ing assistance  programs  must  be  exer- 
cised to  enact  anti-impoundment  leg- 
islation which  will  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  spend  the  appropriations  Con- 
gress makes. 

I  urge  all  Members  of  Congress  to  fully 
weigh  the  harmful  affects  of  the  admin- 
istration's actions  on  communities 
throughout  the  Nation,  when  Congress 
considers  anti-impoundment  legislation, 
tion. 
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GIVE   "WATER". THE   "GATE" 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1973' 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Life  newspapers  serving  suburban  Cook 
County.  111.,  regularly  features  a  special 
column  in  which  their  staff  members 
have  the  opportunity  to  provide  individ- 
ual viewpoints  on  matters  of  current  in- 
terest. 

Naturally,  political  and  governmental 
developments  are  often  covered  by  these* 
staff  members,  Emil  Krejcu,  a  promising 
young  journalist  v/ith  the  Life  chain, 
authored  a  very  penetrating  column  on 
the  Watergate  question  In  the  June  3 
edition  of  the  Life  newspaper  chain. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members : 

Give  "Wateb"  the  "Gate" 
(ByEmUKrcJcu) 

It  seems  sad  to  me  that  the  television 
networks  and  the  newspapers  continue  to 
give   the   Watergate    break-In   such   a   nice   ^ 

play.  j 

After  all,  nobody  was  killed  and  no  money  I 
was  stolen.  > 

What  the  Watergate  mess  is  doing  is  really 
hurting  the  country.  Most  of  the  testimony 
is  speculation  to  date  and  a  court  has  al- 
ready tried  and  convicted  seven  Watergate 
participants. 

Not  that  sweeping  something  under  the 
rug  is  an  advisable  way  of  going  about  things. 
But  the  fact  is  that  the  Richard  Nixon  hat- 
ers and  mindless  politicians  are  having  a 
field  day  at  the  covmtry's  expense. 

President  Nixon  has  ended  the  Vietnam 
war,  something  the  Democrats  find  distaste- 
ful to  admit,  because  it  robs  them  of  a  solid 
campaign  issue  for  1974.  He  started  the  peace 
program  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Commu- 
nist China,  and  he  brought  tiack  an  air  of 
calm  in  our  cities  and  at  our  universities. 


All  things  aren't  as  good  as  we  would 
lUce  them,  but  tbey  are  much  better  elnoe 
President  Nixon  took  over. 

Sen.  Charles  Percy  of  Illinois  has  been 
among  the  leaders  In  the  senate  denouncing 
Watergate.  He  has  that  rlg^t,  but  most 
people  believe  that  be  is  Just  out  to  make  a 
solid  bid  for  the  Republican  nomination 
in  1976. 

Percy  has  gone  against  the  President  on 
a  number  of  "gut"  Issues  such  as  selection 
of  Supreme  Covurt  justices,  and  bis  latest 
back-biting  of  the  President  should  surprise 
no  one. 

One  of  my  friends  claims  that  be  is  of- 
fended by  Watergate  because  the  guilty 
parties  were  'stealing  freedom."  How  can  he  be 
serious?  America  Is  still  the  land  of  the 
free  and  aU  of  the  sensation-seeking  news- 
papers won't  change  that  fact.  This  coun- 
try has  too  many  checks  and  balances  that 
prevent  President  Nixon  or  any  other  Pres- 
ident from  becoming  too  powerful. 

If  the  cb^ge  is  that  Congress  has  become 
too  weak,  then  it  is  because  men  like  Charles 
Percy  are  too  busy  running  for  President 
and  playing  great  moral  leader  rather  than 
tendmg  to  the  affairs  of  the  country.  Poli- 
ticians should  try  to  solve  people's  prob- 
lems for  a  change  rather  than  continually 
running  for  office. 


CONFIDENCE  IN  PRESIDENT  NIXON 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OP   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  LANE)GREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  letter  which  I  received  this 
morning  expresses  very  clearly  and  suc- 
cinctly the  feelings  of  the  many  Ameri- 
cans, both  in  my  district  and  across  our 
Nation,  who  have  written  to  me  to  con- 
vey their  love  for  and  their  confidence 
In  President  Nixon. 

Therefore,  I  wish  to  submit  it  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Chicago,   III., 

June  4.  1973. 

Dear  Mb.  Landchebe:  What  can  we  do  to 
help  the  President  In  these  dark  hours?  My 
heart  is  so  heavy  as  I  think  of  his  tremen- 
dous accomplishments  which  could  have 
made  him  one  of  the  greatest  presidents  in 
this  century  and  the  problems  he  now  faces. 
How  can  we  help  him?  Do  you  believe  that 
nil  must  go  down  the  drain  because  he  was 
perhaps  loyal  to  men  who  have  now  in  a 
sense  betrayed  that  trust? 

In  my  own  heart  I  cannot  believe  that  he 
was  a  part  of  the  original  plans  for  the  bug- 
ging. Yet  I  can  understand  that  if  he  delved 
into  it  and  then  tried  to  save  the  men  who 
perpetrated  the  mess  he  may  have  sought  to 
cover  it  up  to  save  them.  But  now  what  do 
we  do?  What  could  a  groundswell  of  public 
confidence  do  to  help  him? 

As  I  knelt  at  the  altar  for  communion  yes- 
terday my  prayers  were  all  for  him,  for  his 
honesty  and  Integrity.  And  with  them  went 
the  prayers  for  our  country  and  its  standing 
in  the  world  for  .<:o  much  deptends  upon  the 
Impression  his  leadership  and  integrity  gl\'es 
to  the  world. 

Is  the  Republican  Party  working  on  any 
plans  to  bxilld  not  only  confidence  In  other 
Republicans  but  in  the  President? 

I  am  writing  to  you  because  of  your  faith 
in  God.  I  am  sure  that  every  sincere  person  of 
every  faith  wants  the  Lord  to  guide  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  to  bring  him  through  a  suc- 
cessful second  term. 

It  would  be  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  the 
opposition    Is    blameless.    "Let   him   who   is 
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without  sin  cast  the  first  stone."  I  am  not 
saying  that  the  truth  should  not  come  out 
now — but  the  whole  truth.  What  did  the 
Democrats  do  to  discredit  the  President  and 
the  party?  What  bugging  did  they  do?  How 
did  they  misuse  their  funds? 

Will  this  turn  into  a  case  where  everj-one 
deserts  the  President? 

What  can  I  as  a  private  citizen  do  to  help 
other  than  to  pray? 

Sincerely  yours, 

Emilie  Lepthien. 


H.R.  643 


HON.  HAROLD  V.  FROEHUCH 

OP    VVISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  FROEHUCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
i-eceived  a  considerable  number  of  letters 
over  the  past  months  since  I  took  oflSce, 
from  constituents  who  urged  that  I  co- 
sponsor  the  Hosmel"  bill,  H.R.  643.  Be- 
cause of  this  ovei-whelming  support  for 
the  legislation,  I  became  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  controversy  regarding  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  food  siv>plements  and, 
in  order  to  get  an  expert  outside  opinion, 
I  wrote  to  Dr.  Linus  Pauling,  the  re- 
nowned chemist  and  Nobel  Prize  winner, 
to  ask  for  his  views  on  the  regulations 
recently  aimounced  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  His  response  to 
my  inquiry  follows: 

Sta^ifori)  University, 
Stanford,  Calif.,  February  26, 1973. 
Harold  V.  Froehlich, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Froehlich:  In  answer 
to  your  letter,  I  may  tell  you  that  I  believe 
that  the  recently  proposed  rules  set  out  by 
the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration  deal- 
ing with  dietary  supplements  of  vitamins  and 
minerals,  tJieir  definition,  identity,  and  label 
statements,  would,  if  they  are  put  into  effect, 
do  great  harm  to  the  American  pec^le. 

When  I  heard  that  regulations  controlling 
the  non-prescription  sale  of  vitamin  A  and 
vitamin  D  were  in  prospect,  I  sent  a  letter 
to  tlie  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner,  together 
with  a  statement  about  vitamin  A.  I  received 
no  reply.,  I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  letter  and 
statement. 

In  the  letter  I  mention  that  it  would  be 
asinine  to  regulate  the  sale  of  vitamin  C  in 
the  way  proposed.  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
the  rate  of  intake  of  vitamin  C  that  leads 
to  the  best  of  health  Is  for  most  people  in 
the  range  between  1.000  mg  and  10.000  mg 
per  day,  far  larger  than  the  amounts,  60  mg 
cr  120  mg,  that  could  be  obtained  in  tablets 
or  capsules  sold  without  prescription  as  the 
daily  dose.  The  result  would  be  that  many 
people  would  go  without  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  vitamin  C,  and  others,  who  obtained 
prescriptions,  would  no  doubt  have  to  pay 
a  considerably  higher  price  than  at  present, 
iu  addition  to  having  to  pay  the  doctor.  My 
feeling  about  other  vitamins  is  that  tlie 
optimum  intake  of  several  of  tliem,  includ- 
ing vitamin  A,  is  greater  than  the  maximum 
daily  allowance  permitted  for  sale  under  the 
proposed  rules. 

It  is  -very  hard  for  me  to  understand  why 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  should 
be  taking  these  actions.  Some  steps  mit;ht 
be  taken,  as  I  advocated  In  my  book  Vita- 
min C  and  the  Common  Cold,  to  prevent 
people  from  being  bilked  into  paying  e.xces- 
sively  high  prices  for  vitamins.  Much  money 
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is  wasted  In  this  way.  The  Food  and  Drug 
Administration   is  taking   the   wrong   steps, 
moving  in  a  d'irection  that  could  be  calami- 
tous for  the  American  people. 
Sincerely. 

Linus  Paclikc. 

DECEUBOt  19,  1972. 
Dr.  CH.^RL^s  C.  Edwards, 

Food  and  Drug  Commissioner,  Department  of 
Health,   Education,   and    Wei/are,    Food 
and   Drug  Administration.   Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Dr.  Edwards:  I  have  read  in  the  news- 
papers that  the  Food  and  Drug  Admlnistra- 
lion  is  proposing  to  limit  the  sale  of  tablets 
and  capsules  without  a  prescrlptiMi  to  those 
containing  not  more  than  10,000  IU  of  Vita- 
min A. 

I  think  that  such  a  regulation  would  be 
asinine — not  quite  as  asinine  as*  to  make  a 
similar  limit  of  100  mg  for  Vitamin  C,  as  was 
proposed  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion on  9  December  1966,  but  almost  as 
asinine. 

I  enclose  a  statement  by  me  opposing  the 
proposed  limitation  on  the  sale  of  vitamin 
A,  and  ask  that  this  statement  t>e  included 
in  the  evidence,  and  that  I  also  be  invited 
by  you  to  present  oral  arguments. 
Sincerely, 


CXIX- 


Statement   on  the   Proposed  FDA   REcrLA- 

TioN  LmrriNG  the  Sale  of  Vitamin  A 

(By  Linus  Pauling,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

in  Stanford  University) 

I  am  Linus  Paviling,  now  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  Stanford  University.  I  was 
for  42  years  at  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology  (for  22  years  Chairman  of  the 
Division  of  Chemistry  and  Chemical  En- 
'  gineering) ,  and  have  taught  In  Cornell 
University,  Oxford  University,  UniTersity  of 
California,  and  other  universities.  I  was  bcm 
iu  Portland,  Oregon,  on  28  February  1901, 
aiKl  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Con- 
don and  Portland,  Oregon,  in  Oregon  Agri- 
cultural College  (BS.  in  chemical  engineer- 
ing. 1922).  and  in  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology  (Ph.  D.  in  chemistrj-,  minors  in 
physics  and  mathematics,   1925). 

I  received  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Chemistry 
in  1954,  and  have  received  mimy  other 
awards  in  chemistry.  I  also  received  ti»e  1962 
Notoel  Peace  Prize  in  1963,  and  have  a  ntim- 
ber  of  other  a'«-ards  for  work  for  peace  and 
better  international  relations.  I  also  received 
the  Presidential  Medal  for  Merit,  the  Naval 
Ordnance  Development  Award,  and  several 
other  awards  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
ermnent.  I  also  received  the  Phillips  Medal 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Physicians,  the 
Modern  Medicine  Award,  and  several  other 
medical  awards.  I  am.  an  honorary  Aiemi>er 
of  the  Harvard  chapter  of  the  medical  honor 
society  Alpha  Omega  Alpha,  a  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, an  honorary  member  of  the  American 
Association  of  Clinical  Chemists,  an  honor- 
ary member  of  the  American  Society  for 
Pharmacology  and  Experimental  Thera- 
peutics, hoiiorary  presided  of  the  Academy 
of  Orthomolecular  Psychiatry,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  about  fifty  other  scientific  and  medi- 
cal societies.  I  have  written  about  500  papers 
and  a  dozen  books  on  physics,  chemistry, 
medicine,  and  world  affairs. 

For  35  years  much  of  my  work  has  been 
on  chemistry  in  relation  to  medicine.  During 
recent  years  I  have  been  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  poesiblUty  of  achieving  a  signifi- 
cant improvement  In  the  health  of  the 
American  people  throtigh  improved  nutri- 
tion, with  special ,  reference  to  the  proper 
role  of  the  vltaminsl 

THE     proposed     RECTILATION     OF     THE     SALE     OF 

vitamin  a 
I  am  opposed  to  the  proposed  limitation 
of  non-prescription  sale  of  vitamin  A  to  tab- 
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lets  and  ca|fcules  containing  not  more  tlian 
10.000  lU  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  optimum  dally  Intalce  of  vitamin  A 
is.  in  my  opinion,  about  25.000  lU  for  many 
people.  The  FDA  has  no  convincing  evidence 
ttiat  this  opinion  is  not  correct.  The  FDA 
should  not  make  a  regulation  that  interferes 
With  the  proper  nutrition  of  the  American 
people. 

2.  If  the  proposed  limitation  of  the  sale  of 
vitamin  A  were  extended  to  foods,  a  pre- 
sr-rlption  would  be  required  for  a  serving 
of  one  half  of  one  ounce  of  broiled  lamb 
liver  or  two  ounces  of  sweet  potatoes.  The 
FDA  is  either  wrong  In  proposing  the  limita- 
tion of  the  sale  of  vitamin  A  tablets  or  cap- 
sules o*  remiss  in  not  also  proposing  the 
equivalent  limitation  of  the  sale  of  liver, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  other  foods  rich  in  vita- 
min A. 

3.  There  Is  very  little  chance  of  damage  to 
humans  from  Ingesting  too  much  vitamin 
A — far  less  chance  than  for  many  drugs  that 
are  sold  over-the-counter.  The  argument  that 
the  proposed  regulation  would  significantly 
protect  the  American  people  from  a  serious 
danger,  that  of  hypervitamlnosis  A,  is  invalid. 

4.  The  proposed  regulation  would  be  largely 
Ineffective,  and  would  be  economically  dam- 
aging to  the  public. 

5.  The  propo.sed  action  would,  without  Jiis- 
tiflcation,  limit  tl»e  freedom  of  the  people. 

THE    OPTlaiCM    INTAKE    OF    VITAMIN    A 

The  optimum  Intake  of  a  vitamin  Is  the 
intake  that  leads  to  the  best  of  health.  This 
optimum  Intake  Is  probably  different  for  dif- 
ferent persons.  The  average  value  of  the  opti- 
mum intake  of  vitamin  A  for  an  adult  is  not 
known.  I  estimate  it  to  be  about  25.000  lU 
per  day. 

Some  evidence  to  support  this  value  is  pro- 
vided by  the  work  of  H.  C.  Sherman  and  H.  Y. 
Trupp  with  rats,  Proc.  Nat.  Acad.  Scl.  USA 
J5.  90  ( 1949) .  Additional  evidence  is  provided 
bv  the  consideration  of  the  average  amotint 
in  a  day's  ration  of  110  raw  natural  plant 
foods.  In  the  same  way  as  described  for  vita- 
man  C  In  my  paper  Evolution  and  the  Need 
for  Ascorbic  Acid,  Proc.  Nat.  Acad.  Scl.  USA 
67.  1643  (1970),  and  my  book  Vitamin  C  and 
the  Common  Cold.  1970.  This  average  for  vita- 
min A  Is  110.000  lU.  When  the  16  plant  foods 
with  the  highest  values,  above  200.000  In  a 
days  ration,  are  omitted,  the  average  for  the 
other  94  is  29,000  lU.  Even  with  considera- 
tion of  the  contribution  of  meat  to  the  diet, 
iliere  is  strong  Indication  that  primitive  man 
ingested  much  more  than  10.000  lU  of  vita- 
man  A  per  day. 

Further  evidence  that  the  optimum  intake 
of  vitamin  A  is  larger  than  10.000  lU  per  day 
U  that  the  "therapeutic  dose"  prescribed  by 
many  physicians  to  Improve  the  health  of 
some  patients  Is  usually  25,000  or  50.000  lU 
per  day. 

That  the  optimum  Intake  of  a  vitamin 
may  be  considerably  greater  than  the  amount 
needed  to  prevent  overt  A  vitaminosis  or  the 
"recommended  dally  allowance,"  which  Is 
usually  two  to  five  times  greater,  is  shown 
by  the  effectiveness  of  ascorbic  acid  In 
amoinits  20  to  100  times  the  "recommended 
daily  allowance"  In  providing  protection 
ugainst  the  common  cold.  The  older  evidence 
IS  summarized  In  my  book  Vitamin  C  and 
the  Common  Cold.  The  new  evidence  reported 
by    Charleston    and    Clegg,    Lancet    1.    1401 
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than  10.000  lU.  It  would  accordingly  be 
wrong  for  the  FDA  to  limit  the  sale  of  "vita- 
man  A  In  this  w  ay. 

WHY     SHOULD     THE     SALE     OF     TABLETS     BE     RE- 
STRICTED AND  NOT  THAT  OF  FOODS? 

It  Is  proposed  that  the  non-prescription 
sale  of  tablets  or  capsules  containing  more 
than  10,000  lU  of  vitamin  A  be  forbidden, 
but  not  that  of  portions  of  foods  containing 
more  than  10.000  lU  of  vitamin  A. 

Either  the  FDA  Is  wrong  In  forbidding  the 
sale  of  the  tablets,  or  It  Is  reifiiss  in  not 
forbidding  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  certain 
foods. 

Occasionally  I  eat  a  serving  of  one-half 
pound  of  liver.  According  to  tlie  book  Me- 
tabolism of  the  Federation  of  American  So- 
cieties for  Experimental  Biology,  a  one-half 
pound  portion  of  raw  beef  liver  contains 
100.000  lU  of  vitamin  A,  of  fried  beef  liver 
121,000  lU,  of  raw  lamb  liver  115.000  lU,  and 
of  broiled  lamb  liver  169.000  lU.  To  be  con- 
sistent, the  FDA  should  propose  restricting 
the  sale  by  butcher  shops  and  restaurants  of 
beef  or  lamb  in  portion.?  greater  than  half 
of  one  ounce  (for  broiled  lamb  liver)  and 
0.8  ounce  (for  raw  beef  liver),  except  when 
prescribed  by  a  physician. 

I  also  occasionally  eat  a  half  pound  serving 
of  sweet  potatoes.  According  to  the  book 
Metabolism,  this  serving  contains  between 
18.000  and  45.000  itr  of  vitamin  A.  To  be  con- 
sistent, the  PDA  shoxild  restrict  the  non- 
prescription sale  of  sweet  potatoes  to  about 
two  ounces  per  portion. 

THERE  IS  LITTLE  DANGFR  OF  HYPERVITAMINO.SIS  A 

A  reason  given  for  restricting  the  sale  of 
vitamin  A  is  that  very  large  amounts  are 
damaging  to  the  health   of  human   beings. 

In  fact,  there  Is  very  little  danger  of  dam- 
age through  hypervitamlnosis  A,  whereas 
much  damage  (ulcers,  deaths)  is  done  by 
aspirin  and  other  drugs  that  are  sold  over- 
the-counter. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  person  has  been 
killed  by  taking  too  many  tablets  or  capsules 
of  vitamin  A. 

An  Intake  by  an  adult  of  209,000  lU  of 
Vitamin  A  over  a  period  o(  a  year  or  more 
has  caused  some  cases  of  hypervitamlnosis 
A.  A  somewhat  smaller  intake,  down  to  about 
100,000  lU  per  day,  has  caused  hypervitamln- 
osis A  In  Infants.  A  single  dose  of  several 
million  lU  causes  illness.  The  disease  Is 
brought  under  control  in  a  few  days  by  de- 
creasing the  Intake  of  the  vitamin. 

Many  people  have  ingested  50.000  to  100.000 
lU  per  day  ( by  eating  one-half  to  one  pound 
of  liver  per  day,  for  example)  over  long 
periods  of  time,  without  developing  hyper- 
vitamlnosis A. 

The  facts  show  that  the  danger  of  hyper- 
vitamlnosis A  Is  not  great  enough  to  Jtistify 
the  proposed  restriction  on  the  sale  of  this 
vitamin. 

The  Proposed  Regulation  Would  Be  Largely 
Ineffective  but  Would  Be  Economically 
Damaging  to  the  Public 

It  Is  customary  now  for  people  who  recog- 
nize Improvement  In  their  health  with  in- 
creased Intake  of  vitamin  A  to  purchase 
capsules  containing  25,000  lU,  at  a  retail 
price  of  about  $5.00  for  a  years  supply  (365 
capsules) . 

If  the.se  capsules  could  not  be  obtained. 
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(1072).andbv  Anderson,  Held,  and  Beaton  j\ni'>»y  people  probably  would  take  five  5,000 
Canadian  Med.  Assn.  107.  503  (1972)  leaves  vJ^  capsules  per  day.  The  regulation  would 
little  basis  for  skepticism.  f)«ineffective,  but  It  would  have  some  nul- 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  In  jus-     ^"^^  ^*'"*  '"  discouraging  some  people  from 
ti'ce  to  the  American  people,  could  ethically 


restrict  the  non-prescription  sale  to  tablets 
or  capsules  containing  no  more  than  10.000 
lU  of  vitamin  A  only  If  the  FDA  had  con- 
vincing scientific  evidence  that  the  optimum 
daily  intake  for  most  people,  leading  to  the 
bf>t  of  health,  were  le&s  than  10,000  lU. 
T:ie  Administration  does  not  have  such  evl- 
a<ii'  e.  In  fact,  the  existing  evidence  indicates 
!imt    the  optimum  dally   intake  Is  greater 


improving  their  health  by  reaching  the  opti- 
mum Intake  of  this  vitamin. 

Inspection  of  price  lists  show  that  the  cost 
per  unit  of  vitamin  capsules  containing  5.000 
or  10,000  lU  is  two  or  three  times  that  of 
capsules  containing  25,000  lU.  Accordingly 
the  proposed  regulation,  if  put  into  effect, 
would  mean  for  many  people  only  an  un- 
necessary cost  of  $5.00  or  «10  00  per  year  paid 
for  this  Important'  nutrient. 


A  fraction  (rather  small)  of  the  American 
people  might  rely  upon  their  physicians  to 
prescribe  vitamin  A  for  them.  They  also 
would  suffer  financially.  In  having  to  pay  the 
physician  for  writing  the  prescription  and  in 
having  to  pay  the  customary  overcharge  for 
prescriptions  as  compared  with  over-the- 
counter  items. 

The  Proposed  Action  Would  Limit  the 
Freedom  op  the  People 

The  proposed  restriction  on  the  sale  of 
vitamin  A  would.  If  It  went  Into  effect,  limit 
the  freedom  of  the  American  people,  with  no 
discernible  advantage  to  the  country  or  the 
government,  and  with  disadvantage  to  the 
people  themselves.  It  probably  would  lead  to 
a  black  market  in  vitamin  A  capsules,  and  to 
increase  In  crime  that  is  associated  with  the 
development  of  a  black  market.  The  Vol- 
stead Act,  which  limited  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
liquors  except  on  a  physician's  prescription, 
had  some  justification,  but  It  failed.  The 
proposed  limitation  of  the  sale  of  vltaman  A 
has  no  justification. 

For  the  reasons  given  above,  this  proposed 
regulation  should  be  rejected.. 

Linus  Pauling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  am  not  a  chemist 
or  a  physician,  I  have  vei-y  considerable 
respect  for  Dr.  Pauling's  views  on  health 
and  medicine.  His  judgment  and  the 
judgments  of  a  vast  number  of  my  con- 
stituents have  convinced  me  that  the 
FDA  regulations  should  not  be  pennitted 
to  take  effect  until  a  great  many  funda- 
mental questions  are  answered. 

Frankly,  at  this  point,  I  am  not  per- 
suaded that  the  FDA  regulations  are 
either  wise  or  fair,  for  they  unquestion- 
ably impinge  on  personal  freedom.  Gov- 
ernment has  a  heavy  burden  of  justifi- 
cation when  it  acts  to  limit  the  rights  of 
individuals  to  make  personal  choices  that 
do  not  affect  or  injure  others.  In  thft 
case,  that  burden  has  not  been  met. 

I  have  therefore  cosponsored  the  Hos- 
mer  bill,  and  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  his 
leadership  on  this  issue.  It  is  imperative 
that  hearings  on  this  legislation  be  held 
in  the  near  future.  1  hope  they  will  be 
scheduled  and  that  immediate  favorable 
consideration  can  be  given  to  the  Hos- 
mer  bill. 


SPACE  INSTRUMENT  PROVIDES 
FIRE  ALERT 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
fortunately, this  is  the  time  of  year  when 
many  areas  of  the  coimtry  are  especially 
vulnerable  to  forest  fires.  It  is  encourag- 
ing to  note  that  space  technology  is  be- 
ing applied  to  efforts  to  control  forest 
fires. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  and  certainly 
laudable  that  the  National  Aeronuatics 
and  Space  Administration  is  involved  in 
just  such  a  project  in  California,  and  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  I  would  like  to 
include  at  this  point  a  NASA  statement 
describing  it : 

Space  Instrument  Provides  Fire  Alert 

On^  of  the  oldest  threats  to  life  on  Earth, 
fires.  Is  now  being  attacked  by  the 
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forest 

newe!  t  of  mnu's  tools,  space  technology. 


Instruments  developed  to  sense  condi- 
tions when  fires  start  easily  are  being  teamed 
with  a  satellite  relay  sUtion  and  computers 
to  give  the  California  Division  of  Forestry 
(CDF)  a  "Fire  Index  Measurement"  from 
an  experimental  unmanned  remote  station  in 
a  fire  area  near  Sunol,  Calif. 

Foresters  say  that  knowing  where  fires  are 
l-robable  and  how  they  might  act  Is  almost 
as  important  as  men  and  equipment  actually 
fighting  fires.  An  unmanned  station  to  estab- 
lish the  fire  Index  in  remote  areas  Is  doubly 
important  because  It  gives  timely  readings 
which  have  In  the  past  been  made  by  for- 
estry personnel  ae  only  one  of  their  many 
duties,  and  It  has  been  a  problem  for  them 
to  get  the  Information  to  their  headquarters 
by  telephone.  Important,  too  is  the  Idea  that 
when  fires  occur,  forestry  personnel  are  often 
pulled  Into  firefightlng  duties  and  can  no 
longer  monitor  their  areas. 

The  system  Is  based  on  sensors  developed 
by  the  CDF  and  NASA's  Ames  Research  Cen- 
ter, Mountain  View,  Calif.,  to  check  wind 
velocity  and  direction,  air  temperature,  rela- 
tive humidity,  and  fuel  moisture  content,  a 
measure  of  the  flammabiltty  of  forest  fioor 
litter.  Under  an  agreement  between  Ames  and 
the  Division  Forestry,  Ames  aerospace  tech- 
nologists have  joined  the  CDF  instruments 
with  a  NASA  "black  box"  which  converts 
their  measurements  into  data  which  is  beam- 
ed to  the  Earth  Resources  Technology  Satel- 
lite (ERTS)  at  least  twice  a  day. 

The  ERTS,  orbiting  Earth  every  100  min- 
utes 915  kilometers  (540  miles)  overhead, 
picks  up  the  signals  with  special  receiving 
equipment.  The  satellite  automatically  re- 
lays the  Information  to  a  NASA  tracking 
station  in  the  Mojave  Desert  which  passes  it 
along  electronically  to  NASA's  Goddard  Space 
Flight  Center  in  Maryland.  The  coded  data 
is  sorted  out  by  computer  and  sent  to  Ames 
back  in  California  where  it  is  processed  by 
computer  and  sent  to  Forestry  headquarters 
in  Sacramento,  in  a  useable  form.  In  the 
Sunol  experiment,  the  fire  index  Information 
is  passed  to  Sacramento  on  a  dally  basis,  but 
it  could  be  made  available  within  an  hour 
after  an  ERTS  pass  if  need  be. 

The  sensing  unit  in  the  Sunol  area  has 
been  operating  successfully  for  several  weeks 
and  the  experiment  has  been  termed  by  the 
CDF  "highly  successful."  The  Ames  center 
has  assigned  a  team  of  experts  to  study  the 
design  of  a  network  of  the  sensing  units 
which  would  cover  several  critical  fire  areas. 

The  success  of  the  project  is  also  spark- 
ing interest  in  the  possibility  of  using  the 
system  to  monitor  air  pollution. 

The  fire  index  project  is  an  example  of  a 
continuing  program  at  Ames  to  identify 
problems  of  public  interest  and  concern  and 
help  local  agencies  find  practical  solutions 
through  aerospace  technology. 

Heading  the  Joint  effort  for  the  California 
Division  of  Forestry  Is  William  Innes,  re- 
search meteorologist.  Henry  Lum,  Jr.,  re- 
search scientist,  at  the  Ames  Research  Cen- 
ter is  the  NASA  project  manager. 


JIMMIE        FLEMING:         TALENTED 
WRITER  AND  REAL  GENTLEMAN 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PAHEN 

or   NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
an  article  by  Leonard  Sime,  of  the  Home 
News,  N.J.,  appeared  in  that  distin- 
guished newspaper  about  Jimmle  Flem- 
ing, a  talented  writer  and  a  real  gentle- 
man. 

Jimraie  Is  one  of  the  most  versatile 
reporters  I  have  ever  known,  his  writing 
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talents  ranging  from  sports  to  human  in- 
terest, so  I  was  pleased  to  read  Mr. 
Simes  article  of  May  27,  1973.  I  always 
look  forward  to  reading  Jimmie's  articles 
because  his  style  of  writing  is  really 
beautiful— almost  reminding  one  of 
Hemingway— clear,   lean,    and   moving. 

One  of  Jimmie's  present  assignments 
Is  to  handle  the  Got-A-Problem — GAP — 
column  in  the  Home  News.  Almost  11,000 
readers  have  written  to  Jimmie  for  help 
and  guidance.  I  am  not  surprised,  be- 
cause he  is  a  superb  newspaperman  and 
a  great  Ijuman  being — his  love  for  peo- 
ple is  deep  and  real.  It  is  a  rare  honor 
to  know  Jimmie  Fleming.  The  article  by 
Leonaixl  Sime  follows : 

Behind  the  Bti.ine 
(By  Leonard  Sime) 

New  Brunswick. — Jimmie  Fleming  has  a 
great  many  friends,  most  of  whom  he's  never 
met. 

And  thousands  of  them  write  him  angry 
letters. 

That's  the  way  he  likes  it.  For  Jimmie's 
got  the  biggest  crying  towel  in  town  and 
often  has  just  the  right  medicine  to  make  a 
f  riend^eel  better. 

Five  years  ago  next  month  the  opening 
gun  was  fired  on  the  front  page  of  The  Home 
News  in  a  war  against  frustration,  a  war 
in  defense  of  the  little  guy.  GAP  (Got  a 
Problem)  column  was  launched  upon  the  sea 
of  human  woes,  with  Jimmie  Fleming  at  the 
helm. 

That  first  column  reported  on  four  prob- 
lems, all  of  them  cured.  A  family  got  back 
its  $140  deposit  on  undelivered  furniture. 
A  group  of  merchants  was  stopped  from 
putting  garbage  out  on  Sundays.  The  case 
of  the  missing  maU  box  was  solved.  A  con- 
fused water  customer  got  a  sensible  ex- 
planation of  a  new  mixed-up  billing  proce- 
dure. 

Thousands  more  cures,  solutions,  answers 
and  explanations  have  been  pouring  from 
Fleming's   typewriter   ejer   since. 

To  date,  nearly  11,000  people  have  written 
in  sheer  desperation  to  GAP.  In  almost  every 
instance,  the  person  had  exhausted  all  his 
own  avenues  of  relief  and  felt  he  was  batting 
his  head  against  a  stone  wall.  He  was  hoarse 
from  yelling  and  could  hardly  speak  above  a 
whisper,  as  the  saying  goes.  His  letter  to 
GAP  was  just  one,  last,  feeble  effort,  as  it 
were,  to  "see  if  that  newspaper  column  could 
do  anything."  Most  of  the  time,  helpless 
and  hopeless,  the  letter  writers  expected  no 
results  at  all. 

But  results  they  got,  in  about  half  the 
cases.  That's  a  batting  average  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  .500,  high  in  any  league. 

And  the  results  are  appreciated.  You 
ought  to  read  some  of  Fleming's  daily  mail : 

".  .  .  lo  and  behold  .  .  .  through  your  help 
.  .  .  this  miracle  occurred." 

"I  can't  thank  you  enough  ...  I  am  com- 
pletely free  from  a  debt  .  .  .  one  that  was 
draining  me  of  hard-earned  money." 

".  .  .  this  makes  me  feel  good  .  .  ." 

"You  are  an  answer  to  a  prayer." 

"Many  thanks  on  behalf  of  our  church 
choir." 

"I  received  $11.02.  Thank  you.  I  was  getting 
nowhere,  myself." 

"...  a  psychological  boost  of  confidence 
for  the  little  man,  enabling  him  to  stand  up 
for  his  rights,  knowing  he'll  be  backed  up 
when  It's  needed." 

"You  saved  me  much  frustration." 

"The  man  came  and  fixed  the  door  .  .  ." 

"My  daughter  got  her  swimmers'  card  .  .  ." 

He  gets  hundreds  of  letters  such  as  these. 

All  this  didn't  come  about  overnight. 

When  the  idea  arose  In  the  spring  of  1968 
at  Tlie  Home  News  that  the  paper  should 
carry  a  service  column  for  its  readers,  Jim- 
mie Fleming's  name  just  naturally  became  a 
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part  of  the  thing.  He  was  writing  a  daily 
column  about  people,  "Round  About  Town," 
as  he  had  done  for  quite  a  few  years,  and  a 
Sunday  column,  "People,  Places  and  Things." 
too.  Everybody  knew  how  he  liked  people, 
and  how  people  liked  him.  He  knew  his  way 
around  New  Brunswick  like  nobody  else.  A 
bachelor,  he  had  moved  into  the  downtown 
"YMCA  some  15  years  before.  Just  for  a  week- 
end, and  has  made  it  his  home  ever  since. 

He  was  the  right  man  for  the  job.  No 
question  abovit  it. 

"I  decided  right  at  the  start  that  the  only 
way  to  do  it  was  to  make  a  sincere  effort  to 
get  some  sort  of  answer  to  every  person  who 
wrote  in  with  a  problem,"  Fleming  says. 

Publisher  Hugh  N.  Boyd  agreed  whole- 
heartedly with  Fleming's  approach.  "It  makes 
people  feel  that  someone  cares  about  them." 

He  was  determined  to  be  fair  at  all  times. 
He  would  give  every  government  agency,  or 
store  or  manufacturer  or  whatever  a  fair 
chance  to  make  good  on  the  customer's  com- 
plaint. He  wouldn't  hit  them  over  the  head 
with  a  club. 

On  the  other  hand,  'It's  the  little  guy  who 
needs  us.  The  big  guy,  with  his  big  deal, 
has  the  money  and  the  know-how  to  fight 
his  own  fight.  But  the  little  guy,  who  Is  out 
four  or  seven  bucks  or  something,  he's  in  a 
jam  and  worried.  The  dough  is  important 
to  him  and  he  can't  hire  a  lawyer,  doesn't 
know  where  or  how  to  fight  and  nobody  will 
listen  to  him  anyway." 

Fair. 

Sincere. 

These  are  words  Jimmie  Fleming  uses  every 
day. 

These  are  words  other  people  use  to  de- 
scribe Jimmie  Fleming. 

Bom  March  11,  1907,  In  New  Brunswick, 
the  hometown  lad  took  from  the  first  to 
sports.  By  the  time  he  was  10,  he  was  good 
with  any  kind  of  ball  and  during  basketball 
.season  was  a  popular  little  guy  at  most  of 
the  local  games,  doing  his  dribbling  and 
shooting  act  between  halves.  The  teams  of 
the  time  all  wanted  Jimmie  as  mascot.  He 
was  mascot  to  10  or  a  dozen  teams,  history 
now  shows,  even  to  the  first  girls'  basketball 
team  at  New  Brunswick  High. 

New  Brunswick  High  was  Jimmie's  school, 
and  Jimmie,  a  three-sport  man,  was  an  all- 
state  high  school  quarterback  in  1B25. 

The  smallest  quarterback  in  New  Jersey, 
he  was,  "The  best  107  lb.  quarterback  In  the 
state,"  they  said  at  the  banquet  honoring  the 
all-state  team. 

"Tlie  worst  one,  too,"  quipped  one  of 
Jimmie's  coaches,  the  late  Harry  W.  (Doc) 
Baldwin,  for,  he  reasoned,  there  were  no 
others  at  that  weight.  He  was  one  of  Jim- 
mie's greatest  boosters. 

Tlie  quarterback  broke  his  left  leg  the 
next  year,  playing  for  St.  Benedicts  Prep  in 
Newark. 

After  school  let  out  in  the  summer  of  1926, 
Jimmie  thought  he'd  "just  play  baseball  for 
the  summer,  loaf  around  a  lot,"  and  was 
loafing  one  night  at  the  movies  in  the  old 
Bijou  Theat«r  downtown. 

The  man  sitting  in  front  of  him  was  John 
Qviad,  then  sports  editor  for  The  Home  News. 
"So  what  are  you  going  to  do?"  he  inquired 
of  Jimmie. 

Jimmie  told  him  about  the  loafing  plan. 

"Why  don't  you  come  work  for  us?" 

So  lie  did.  He  was  a  "stringer"  for  the 
sports  department,  chasing  three  ball  games 
every  Sunday  afternoon  in  New  Brunswick, 
Perth  Amboy  and  South  River,  writing  about 
them  far  into  the  night. 

Stringers  got  paid  by  the  amount  of  space 
they  filled  In  the  paper.  Jimmie  filled  so 
much,  worked  bo  loyally,  that  he  earned  as 
much  as  a  salaried  reporter.  Elmer  Boyd,  then 
publisher,  called  him  in  one  day  in  1928  and 
(put  hlin  on  the  regular  pajrrcll. 

In  1932  he  was  named  sports  editor.  Later, 
he  served  on  the  copy  desk,  and  was  in  the 
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Army  for  a  couple  of  years  during  World 
^'ar  II. 

After  his  return  to  newspaperlng  and 
civilian  life.  Fleming  wrote  the  daUy  column 
"Round  About  Town."  Through  the  years, 
mnny  had  known  him.  Through  the  column, 
many  more  got  acquainted.  Not  many  folks 
lived  in  New  Brunswick  very  long  without 
knowing  who  Jlmmie  Fleming  was. 

He  stUl  writes  his  Sunday  column,  on  top 
of  the  multitude  of  detail  and  hours  of  ef- 
fort the  GAP  column  demands. 

Hes  the  first  one  to  tell  vou  that  he  doe.sn't 
do  it  an  alone.  His  asslstaut^from  the  begin- 
ning has  been  Isabel  Brylawski.  another  long- 
time employe  of  the  newspaper  (22  years) 
who  came  to  The  Home  News  after  a  cdrftr 
as  a  violinist,  became  expert  in  research  as 
a  member  of  the  newspaper  library  staff  'Id 
be  lost  without  her,"  Fleming  admits. 

Fleming  got  his  45-year  pin  this  month 
shortly  after  hed  replied  to  his  lO.OOOih  GAP 
letter.  The  word  "sincere"  came  into  plp.v 
again.  *^    ' 

Said  Hugh  Boyd,  "The  Incident  I  remem- 
ber best  about  this  man  that  shows  his  at- 
titude toward  others  happened  many  years 
ago.  when  the  paper  was  located  on  Church 
Street. 

"I  was  standing  In  front  of  the  office  one 
afternoon  and  Jlmmie  drove  bv.  slowly  Then 
he  passed  by  again  and  a  fewminutes  later 
again.  When  he  came  by  the  fourth  time  i 
waved  him  down  and  asked  him  why  he  was 
Just  going  round  and  round  the  block  " 

Jimmie  stopped  and  grinned  his  famous 
prill.  "I've  got  my  two  nephews  asleep  on  tlie 
back  seat."  he  whispered  to  Boyd  "I  was 
afraid  to  stop  the  car  for  fear  Id  wake  them 
up. 

Tlie  gentle  hand  Is  firm,  however,  and  the 
.  olher  day  he  got  his  most  inleresiing  case  to 
solve. 

It  seems  someone  stole  his  income  tax  re- 
fund check. 

Said  the  columnist,  with  another  grin  "Ive 
got  GAP  working  on  it  and  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice is  already  busy  and  will  get  mv  check 
back.  Saved  myself  a  lot  of  frustration  " 


A  S.^LUTE  TO  GOLD  STAR  MOTHERS 

HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

or   CEORCI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  short  time  ago,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
attending  a  dinner  meeting  of  the  A.sh- 
burn.  Ga.,  American  Legion,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  honoring  Gold  Star  Mothers  of 
Turner  County,  Ga.  As  Members  of  this 
House  are  aware,  tlie  Gold  Star  Mother.? 
are  those  mothers  who  have  lost  sons  in 
tae  service  of  this  Nation.  At  that  meet- 
ing, presided  over  by  my  dear  friend  La- 
mar Haman.  his  wife.  Marie,  had  words 
for  that-  gathering  that  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  coUeagues.  I  think  Marie 
Haman*s  words  are  worth  your  con.sider- 
ation: 

Speech  by  Marie  Haman- 

Tiie  American  Legion  and  Auxiliary  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
group  of  Ladies  who  have  given  to  America 
and  to  freedom  the  most  precious  gift  there 
is.  Some  thirteen  years  ago  a  very  unpopular 
war  began  In  Viet  Nam.  As  the  draft  rolls 
increased  In  number  so  did  the  complexities 
of  the  moral  Issues  attached  to  the  war. 

Soon  young  men  all  over  the  country  were 
burning  their  draft  cards  and  private  cor- 
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poratlons  and  even  politicians  were  crying 
that  .Amenta  had  no  place  in  Viet  Nam. 
But  Ai?ierica  was  there  and  while  hundreds 
of  men  deserted  their  country,  fled  to  Can- 
ada and  shirked  the  call  to  duty,  some  had 
the  courage  to  stand  by  their  country's 
commitment,  right  or  wrong. 

This  is  what  America  is  all  about.  A 
strong  free  people  who  sometimes  make  mis- 
takes, but  who  always  stand  together.  The 
price  to  these  young  men  in  many  cases 
was  death. 

During  the  first  world  war  things  were 
different.  America  was  backed  into  a  corner 
and  we  had  to  fight.  The  country  supported 
Us  military  men  because  the  issues  were 
clear. 

It  was  either  forsake  the  heritage  of  our 
forefather  and  accept  an  alien  way  of  life— 
or  fight.  We  chose  to  fight. 

Though  the  issues  were  clear  in  WoHd  War 
I.  they  were  nonetheless  the  same  as  In 
Viet  Nam,  and  we  sent  our  Armed  Forces 
into  battle.  The  price  to  many  of  these  youiie 
men?  " 

When  It  was  over  and  the  smoke  had 
cleared  the  world  resolved  there  would  never 
be  another  world  war.  But  there  was. 

In  World  War  II  we  stood  Idly  by  and 
watched  the  Nazis  take  over  country  after 
country  without  firing  a  shot. 

Finally  we  came  to  our  senses  and  realized 
that  somewhere  on  that  list  was  the  United 
States.  Off  again  we  went,  but  was  almost  too 
late. 

The  years  of  bloodshed  which  followed 
cau.sed  many  to  say,  "If  we  had  only  acted 
sooner." 

Our  brave  young  men  said  nothing  "niev 
Just  fought.  '^ 

There  are  people  in  this  room  tonight  who 
remember  Korea.  Both  the  men  who  were 
there  and  the  wives  and  mothers  who  waited 

Life  is  a  question  of  give  and  take,  cost 
and  reward,  wliat  you  pay  for  is  what  you 
get.  ■^ 

But  there  are  \ery  few  rewards  worth  the 
price  of  life.  Freedom  is  one.  It  is  somethirg 
that  is  difficult  to  achieve  and  easily  lost 
It  IS  also  easily  taken  for  granted.  It  is  a 
maxim  of  human  life  that  precious  posses- 
sions come  only  at  precious  cost.  CertaiiUy 
freedom  to  Amerlca;is  is  the  most  treasured 
of  our  wealth.  But  how  dearly  it  cost  us. 
No  one  knows  better  the  price  of  freedom 
than  the  Gold  Star  Mothers.  These  are 
mothers  who  have  lost  their  sons  in  serv- 
ice to  America. 

And  so,  as  another  chapter  of  American 
history  comes  to  a  close  and  the  Viet  Nam 
War  winds  to  a  tiring  halt,  the  American 
Legion  and  its  Auxiliary  choose  to  honor 
these  Ladies— the  mothers  of  our  brpvest 
sons.  The  Mothers  of  America. 


Jime  7,  1973 


ECONOMY  BEGINS  SOON 


HON,  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES     ' 

Thursday,  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
in  the  Mount  Aiiy.  N.C..  News  recently 
came  to  my  attention,  concerning  Pres- 
ident Nixon  s  effort  to  dismantle  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity. 

This  article,  by  Milton  Sewell.  news 
editor  of  the  News,  expresses  my  feelings 
on  the  subject  rather  well,  as  I  am  sure 
will  be  the  case  for  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  tWs  body. 

For  their  beneHt  and  information,  I 


am  enclosing  the  text  of  this  article  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 
The  article  follows : 

Economy  Begins  Soon 
(By  Milton  Sewell) 
OEO.  CAA,  CAP,  YVEDDI? 
Do  you  know   what  those  initials  stand 
for? 

How  about  one  million  dollars-plus  per  year 
of  your  tax  money,  right  here  in  Surry, 
Stokes,  'Vadkln  and  Davie  counties? 

OEO  stands  for  OflSce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, a  federal  agency  formed  with  high 
ideals  in  fightUig  poverty  in  the  nation 
YVEDDI  is  no  less  than  the  Yadkin  Valley 
Economic  Development  District,  Inc.,  a 
Boonville  based  agency  administering  the  fed- 
eral anti-poverty  programs  in  the  four 
counties  cited  above.  CAA  is  the  Community 
Action  Agency  which  carries  out  a  CAP,  that 
is.  a  Community  Action  Program. 

President  Nixon,  since  his  reelection  has 
asked  Congress  to  "dismantle  OEO",  in  the 
words  of  a  local  memorandum  from  the  Boon- 
ville based  arm  of  the  organization.  While 
Congress  has  not  yet  acted,  nor  indicated 
what  it  may  eventually  do.  those  whose 
paychecks  depend  on  the  federal  hand-out  of 
tax  monies  are  crying  the  blues. 

A  memorandum  from  YVEDDI  has  gone  out 
to  various  agencies  in  the  area  plugging  for 
support  for  continuing  the  programs  that 
have  been  functioning  under  the  program 
The  memorandum  bears  the  name  of  L.  H 
Jones,  chairman  of  the  YVEDDI  board  of  di- 
rectors and  a  Mount  Airy  educator,  and  Jim- 
my R.  Hutchens,  execiuivg^jUtgctor  of  the 
org.inization  and  protege  of  formeTexecutive 
director  Bob  Campbell,  who  resigned  minutes 
before  being  ousted  after  he  received  a  "let- 
ter of  understanding"  from  hi*  superiors  and 
criticism  locally  for  questionable  procedures 
in  the  operation  of  the  agency. 

One  p.iragraph  in  the  memorandum  reads: 
"We  ask  that  you  review  our  efforts  and  the 
effects  that  the  stated  Intentions  will  have 
in  our  area.  We  hope  you  will  send  your 
written  views  to  our  President,  Governor, 
Congressman,  Legislators,  and  County  Com- 
missioners." 

We'd  like  to  cooperate  with  YVEDDI  bv 
doing  just  that. 

Dear  President.  Governor,  Congressman 
Legislators,  and  County  Commissioners: 

The  expressed  intent  to  dismantle  OEO 
brmgs  an  imme(iiate  reaction  from  this 
writer— one  of  elation  and  approval. 

Althoxigh  we  have  read  the  high  ideals  in- 
corporated in  the  goals  of  the  local  OEO 
agencies,  we  have  yet  to  see  them  imple- 
mented «ith  any  degree  of  efficiency  in  the 
local  communities.  For  each  nickel's  worth 
of  good  that  emerges  from  the  local  agency's 
efforts,  were  investing  a  dollar  in  support- 
ing-a  "paycheck  empire". 

During  the  past  several  years  YVEDDI  has 
been  administering  programs  in  this  area  we 
have  received  repeated  complaints  bv  profes- 
sional men  formerly  involved  with  the  agency 
that  the  agency  manipulates  its  directors 
and  actually  practices  a  "misu.se  of  the  poor" 
whom  it  is  engaged  to  help. 

If  there  be  any  program  of  value  within 
the  agency's  scope,  we  suggest  it  be  tran.s- 
ferred  to  some  other  agency  staffed  bv  pro-^ 
fejoional.  trained  personnel  able  to  demon- 
strate some  reasonable  degree  of  accomplish- 
ment in  the  fields  wherein  they  are  laboring. 
Mr.  President,  we  have  often  disagreed  with 
you  in  the  past.  In  this  expressed  intent  to 
dismantle  OEO.  however,  we  agree  with  your 
purpose.  We  hearby.  in  writing,  call  upon  the 
Governor  of  our  state,  our  Congressman.  Leg- 
islators and  County  Commissioners  to  lend 
support  to  efforts  to  eliminate  a  million  dol- 
lars annual  drain  in  this  area  on  the  tax- 
payers' pocketbooks. 


\ 
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A  BILL  TO  GRANT  TAX  CREDITS  FOR 
THE  ADOPTION  PROCESS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  that  would  allow 
a  refundable  credit  on  individual  income 
tax  returns  for  expenses  paid  in  connec- 
tion with  the  adoption  of  a  child.  This  is 
an  effort  to  make  the  adoption  process 
less  of  a  financial  burden  upon  those  in- 
dividuals who  are  interested  in  adoption. 

The  most  important  problems  in  Amer- 
ica are  human  problems.  Problems  such 
as  crime,  poverty,  education,  freedom 
and  the  like.  Many  of  these  problems  can 
be  solved  by  governmental  aid  on  various 
levels.  However,  everything  cannot  be 
solved  by  direct  government  interven- 
tion; some  of  our  problems  have  to  be 
handled  on  the  individual  and  family 
level.  Children  who  have  grown  up  in  an 
atmosphere  of  mutal  respect  and  love 
tend  to  become  productive  members  of 
our  society.  Children  who  have  been 
neglected,  on  the  other  hand,  are  more 
apt  to  become  society's  drug  addicts  and 
criminals.  One  method  to  decrease  the 
number  of  neglected  youth  is  to  encour- 
age adoption.  I  feel  that  tliis  legislation, 
with  the  promise  of  tax  credits  would  aid 
this  effort. 

Children  have  a  right  to  be  born 
healthy — physically,  mentally  and  emo- 
tionally— and  to  be  born  to  parents  who 
want  them  and  can  and  will  love  them. 
It  is  far  healthier  for  a  small  child  to 
begin  his  life  in  the  loving  arms  of  a 
mother  and  father,  than  within  the  con- 
fining walls  of  an  institution  with  paid 
professional  staff. 

What  better  way  to  help  a  despondent 
child  than  to  assure  him  a  strong,  loving, 
happy  family?  However,  the  cost  of  adop- 
tion is  not  a  minimal  one.  If  a  family 
wishes  to  adopt  a  child,  they  must  go 
through  a  lengthy,  involved  process.  A 
process  that  can  be  fairly  costly.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  humanitarian  process 
of  adoption  should  be  that  expensive.  The 
legislation  that  I  am  introducing  today 
would  encourage  adoption  by  allowing 
tax  credits  for  the  cost  incurred  in  the 
process  of  adopting  a  child.  The  bill 
follows: 

H.R.  8533 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  allow  a  refundable  credit  against 
the  individual  income  tax  for  expenses  paid 
in  connection  with  the  adoption  of  a  child 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    o/    the    United    States    of 
America   in  Cong^tta   assembled.  That    (a) 
subpart  A  of  part  IVT)f  subchapter  A  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  credits  allowable)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  section  42  as  section  43,  and  by 
inserting  after  section  41  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  42.  Adoption  Expenses. 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Credit. — There  shall  be 
allowed  to  an  individual  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  tax- 
able year,  the  amount  of  adoption  expenses 
(as  defined  in  subsection  (b)),pald  by  the 
taxpayers  during  the  taxable  year. 

"(b)    Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
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section,  the  term  'adoption  expenses'  means 
adoption  agency  fees  and  expenses,  inciden- 
tal to  the  legal  adoption  of  a  child  by  the 
taxpayer,  which  are  incurred  during  the  tax- 
able year  in  accordance  with  applicable  State 
law — 

"(1)  for  reasonable  and  necessary  court 
costs,  attorneys'  fees,  and  other  costs  and 
fees  in  connection  with  legal  proceedings 
for  the  adoption  of  the  child,  and 

"(2)  for  medical  care  (as  defined  in  section 
213(e))  of  the  child,  and  of  the  child's  nat- 
ural mother,  in  connection  with  the  birth  of 
the  child. 

"(c)  Limitation. — The  credit  allowed  by 
subsection  (a)  for  a  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed  $200  ($100  in  the  case  of  a  married 
individual  who  files  a  separate  return). 

"(d)  Amounts  Not  To  Be  Taken  As  De- 
ductions.— Any  payment  allowed  as  a  credit 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  treated  as  an 
amount  paid  by  the  taxpayer  for  purposes  of 
determining  whether  the  taxpayer  is  entitled 
to  (or  the  amount  of)  any  deduction  (other 
than  for  purposes  of  determining  support  un- 
der section  152) ." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  svich  sub- 
part A  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
item  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  42.  Adoption  expenses. 
"Sec.  43.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

(c)' Section  6401(b)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  amounts  of  excessive  credits  treated  as 
overpayments  of  tax)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "lubricating  oil)"  a 
comma  and  "42  (relating  to  adoption  ex- 
penses),", and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "other  than  the  credits 
allowable  under  sections' 31  and  39"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "other  than  the  credits 
allowable  under  sections  31,  39,  and  42". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 
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WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
SINCE  THE  CIVIL  WAR 


HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

OF  NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  western  North  Carolina,  like 
many  other  sections  of  our  Nation,  has 
a  rich  and  interesting  history.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  not  a  great  deal  of  re- 
search into  the  history  of  this  area  has 
been  done. 

For  the  first  time  since  1914  a  com- 
plete history  of  the  political,  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  progress  of  the  region 
has  been  written.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  J. 
Van  Noppen,  both  professors  at  Appala- 
chian State  University,  Boone,  N.C.,  have 
written  the  new  book  entitled,  "Western 
North  Carolini  Since  the  Civil  War." 
The  Van  Noppens  were  not  content  to 
rely  only  on  sources  found  in  regional 
libraries  and  State  archives.  They  trav- 
eled, talked  to  people  of  the  area,  and  to 
descendants  of  tliose  left  behind  in  Eng- 
land. Scotland,  and  Wales.  They  did  in- 
tensive research  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

Their  history  also  includes  a  treatment 
of  the  differentiating  qualities  of  the 
mountain  people,  their  institutions,  tra- 
ditions, customs,  folklore,  arts  iind  crafts, 
ways  of  life,  and  the  literature  written 


about  them  and  by  them.  The  book  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Historical  Association.  It  is 
aimed  primarily  at  the  reading  public 
and  should  be  of  value  to  the  historian 
and  the  student  of  local  cultures. 

I  commend  it  to  my  House  colleagues 
as  informative  reading  about  one  of  the 
most  scenic  parts  of  our  Nation  and  the 
proud  and  independent  Appalachian 
people  who  have  so  enriched  its  heritage. 


THE  INNER  CITY  MOTHER  GOOSE 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA  / 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,!  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  compli- 
ment the  Philadelphia  School  Board  for 
its  action  in  banning  a  particular  nursery 
rhyme  book  from  the  classrooms  of  the 
city's  public  schools. 

The  book  concerned  illustrates  ghetto 
life  in  a  series  of  rhymes  and  drawings, 
and  is  titled  "The  Inner  City  Mother 
Goose." 

It  is  distressing  to  observe  that  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  has  pro- 
tested the  ban  of  this  publication,  argu- 
ing that  the  action  of  the  school  board 
was  not  in  compliance  with  regular 
school  board  procedure  for  banning 
books. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
ACLU  would  object  to  having  this  publi- 
cation banned  from  the  school  shelves, 
for  it  is  not  of  a  nature  that  would  bring 
forth  the  best  in  the  children  exposed 
to  it. 

It  is  recognized  as  a  fundamental  truth 
that  schoolchildren  are  impressionable. 
If  this  is  so,  then  it  follows  liiat  children 
should  be  exposed  to  those  things  that 
encourage  them  to  the  right  and  not  the 
wrong  thing.  That  the  publication  con- 
cerned would  be  a  bad  influence  on  these 
children  is  evidenced  by  its  nature. 

Here  is  a  line-by-line  diagnosis  of  one 
of  the  versus  extracted  from  the  book ' 
titled  "Jack  Be  Nimble": 

Jack  be  nimble.  Jack  be  quick,  snap  the 
blade  and  give  it  a  fiick  . . . 

This  represents  an  outright  invitation 
to  a  youth  reading  this  line  to  get  a  knife 
if  he  does  not  already  have  one.  and 
nimbly  and  quickly  ready  it  for  use. 

One  can  easily  see  what  such  an  in- 
vitation would  do  to  some  of  the  mar- 
ginal youths  in  the  classrooms  who  might 
have  been  entertaining  the  idea  of  ob- 
taining a  knife  for  evil  purpose,  but  had 
not  convinced  themselves  that  they 
should  do  it.  Encouragement  like  this 
would  prompt  them  to  shed  any  doubts 
or  reservations  they  had  about  owning  a 
knife  and  getting  it  ready  for  use. 

The  next  line  urges  the  knife  owner 
accordingly : 

Grab  the  purse,  it's  easily  done  .  .  . 

This  language  sei-ves  as  an  inducement 
for  the  reader  to  take  his  newly  acquired 
knife  and  use  it  as  an  instrument  of  evil 
for  personal  gain.  The  knife  owner  is 
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given  the  subtle  assurance  that  the  theft 
is  easily  executed,  because  the  victim 
whose  purse  is  being  stolen  is  deathly 
afraid  of  the  knife.  / 

The  last  line  of  the  verse  implores  the 
knile-wielding  purse  snatcher  xo  broaden 
the  base  of  his  new-found  pleasure  as 
follows : 

Then  Just  for  kicks.  Just  for  fun,  plunge 
(he  knife  and  cut  and  run  . . . 

This  is.  on  the  very  face  of  it.  an  out- 
right invitation  to  murder  or,  at  the  very 
least,  to  mayhem.  It  further  encourages 
the  newly  cast  criminal  to  beat  it  fast  be- 
fore the  cops  come  on  the  scene  and 
catch  him.  In  essence,  the  sentence  eiT- 
courages  criminal  action  in  the  first  in- 
stance and  avoidance  of  penalty  in  the 
second. 

In  summary,  then,  '.here  is  enough  evi- 
dence in  these  lines  to  show  that  this 
book  has  an  evil  theme;  that  is,  an  in- 
vitation to  criminal  conduct  on  the  part 
of  our  youth.  Not  too  mtmy  montlis  ago 
juvenile  delinquency  was  a  plague  on  the 
American  society,  but  through  public  co- 
operation and  education  It  has  been  re- 
duced to  moderate  proportions.  If,  how- 
ever, we  submit  to  the  pleadings  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  on  books 
like  "The  Inner  City  Mother  Goose,"'  the 
evil  of  juvenile  delinquency  will  be  res- 
urrected. My  compliments  to  the  Phila- 
delphia School  Board  for  setting  a  good 
standard. 

I  include  an  article  from  the  Gettys- 
burg Times  that  deals  with  this  matter 
and  encouraged  this  insertion : 
New  •'Mother  Goose"  Book  in  Controversy 

Philadelphia. — The  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union.  ACLU,  Is  protesting  the  ban  of 
a  nursery  rhyme  book  from  the  shelves  of 
Philadelphia's  public  schools. 

Titled  "The  Inner  City  Mother  Goose.  " 
the  book  by  Eve  Merriam  depicts  ghetto  life 
in  a  scries  otrhynxes  and  drawings. 

The  school  board  ordered  the  book  stricken 
from  the  shelves  last  October.  On  Wednesday 
the  ACLU  Issued  a  protest,  arguing  the  action 
did  not  follow  established  school  board  pro- 
cedure for  banning  books. 

Here  Is  an  example  of  the  book's  verse,  a 
poem  titled  "Jack  Be  Nimble." 

"Jack  be  nimble.  Jack  be  quick,  snap  the 
blade  and  give  It  a  flick.  Grab  the  purse 
It's  easily  done,  yhen  Just  for  kicks.  Just  for 
lun.  plunge  the  knife  and  cut  .  .  .  and  run." 


RETIREMENT  OF  DILLON  GRAHAM, 
A  FINE  NEWSMAN 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  24,  1973 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 

my  Georgia  colleague.  Jack  Flynt,  was 

kind  enough  recently  to  call  my  attention 

to  the  retirement' of  DUlon  Graham  after 

\     44  years  of  service  with  Associated  Press. 

Although  his  assignment  kept  him 
busy  all  over  Capitol  Hill,  Dillon  always 
seemed  available  for  consultation  with 
Members  of  the  Georgia  delegation  and 
we  all  hold  him  in  the  highest  esteem. 
Having  once  served  with  the  AP  bureau 
■  in  Georgia.  DUlon  maintained  a  strong 
interest  in  what  took  place  in  our  State 
and  kept  a  close  eye  on  those  of  us 
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privileged  to  come  to  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress from  Georgia  and  from  the  South. 

In  a  time  when  newsmen  are  not  gen- 
erally in  the  business  of  making  friends 
and  influencing  people.  Dillon  Graham 
did  both.  He  worked  hard  to  get  the 
facts,  and  seemed  always  to  try  to  report 
a  story  as  it  happened.  We  knew  in  deal- 
ing with  Dillon  Graham  that  he  was 
knowledgeable  and  capable,  and  his  de- 
sire for  accuracy  was  always  reflected  in 
the  thousands  of  stories  he  "put  on  the 
wire"  from  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Upon  retirement,  Dillon  and  Mrs. 
Graham  will  be  living  in  our  neighboring 
State  of  South  Carolina,  so  we  hope  we 
can  maintain  a  frendship  with  them  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  We  commend  Dil- 
lon Graham  for  his  great  service  as  a 
reporter.  We  wish  for  him  many  happy 
years  of  reflecting  on  his  accomplish- 
ments as  a  newsman — and  as  a  gentle- 
man. 


June  7,  1973 


LET  JAPAN  SOLVE  OUR  TRADE 
IMBALANCE  PROBLEM 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

op    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPI^ESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  John' 
Davenport  of  the  Western  Forest  In- 
dustries Association  recently  presented 
me  with  what  I  consider  to  be  the  most 
novel  approach  to  the  timber  supply 
crisis  that  I-liave  seen  yet. 

Mr.  Davenport  suggests  that  the  cur- 
rent inflation  in  wholesale  lumber  prices 
could  be  solved  in  two  ways : 

First.  Private  timber  must  be  banned 
from  export. 

Second.  All  log  exports  should  be  re- 
stricted to  public  lands.  The  administra- 
tion should  allow  Japan  to  have  all  the 
logs  she  wants  but  the  price  should  be 
$2,000  per  thousand  board  feet.  The  vol- 
ume exported  should  be  divided  evenly 
among  all  the  national  forest  through- 
out the  United  States. 

Mr.  Davenport  points  out: 

The  Immediate  benefit  from  such  a  system, 
assuming  Japan  needs  3.2  billion  board  feet, 
would  be  a  $6  billion  swing  in  the  balance 
of  p{(yii»nt^  The  adverse  trade  balance  now 
otttstanding^  would  be  eliminated.  Japan 
needs  lumber.  Japan  has  dollars.  We  have 
the  timber.  Wo  need  dollars.  Let  them  have 
the  logs,  but  at  our  price.  Log  exports  would 
finally  make  sense. 

This  proposal  may  seem  extreme,  but 
it  certainly  makes  more  sense  than  the 
position  that  the  administration  has 
taken  on  this  issue.  Despite  massive  in- 
creases in  the  price  (^f  lumber  over  the 
last  year,  that  mysteriously  corresponds 
to  the  increased  log  export  to  Japan,  the 
Nixon  administration  has  continued  to 
argue  that  an  annual  export  of  3.2  bil- 
lion board  feet  has  little  influence  on  the 
overall  price  of  domestic  lumber.  The 
administration's  answer  to  the  problem 
is  not  to  decrease  the  amount  of  log  ex- 
ports, but  rather  to  increase  the  timber 
supply  by  raising  the  allowable  cut  from 
10  billion  to  11.8  billion  board  feet  an- 
nually. Tliey  hold  this  position,  inciden- 
tally, while  at  the  same  time  the  Presi- 
dent has  reduced  the  Forest  Senice  re- 


quest for  reforestation  by  better  than 
$10  million. 

Frankly,  the  logic  of  this  position  es- 
capes me.  Either  the  reduced  supply  of 
timber » has  an  effect  on  the  price  of 
lumber  or  it  does  not.  You  camiot  have 
it  both  ways.  It  seems  to  me  that  for 
the  administration's  argument  to  be 
consistent  they  would  have  to  support  a 
reduction  in  log  exports,  an  escalation 
in  reforestation  practices,  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  allowable  cut.  So  far,  the 
President  has  only  chosen  to  support  the 
last  of  the  tloiee  aproaches. 

It  may  be,  of  course,  that  there  are 
certain  "national  security"  reasons  for 
the  President's  continued  opposition  to 
a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  log  exports 
going  to  Japan.  If  that  is  the  case  then 
perhaps  Mr.  Nixon  should  consider  Mr. 
Davenport's  proposal.  It  does  offer  a  so- 
lution to  Japan's  problems,  our  problems, 
and  the  problems  of  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  full 
text  of  Mr.  Davenport's  proposal: 
Log  Exports 

Something's  been  overlooked. 

The  drain  on  the  nation's  timber  supply 
created  by  log  exports  to  Japan  Is  adversely 
affecting  the  nation's  balance  of  payments, 
because  It  necessitates  Importing  more  ex- 
pensive finished  lumber  from  Canada.  It  is 
senseless  to  let  the  existing  situation  con- 
tinue because  only  certain  timber  owners  in 
the  Northwest,  such  as  Weyerhaviser  Com- 
pany and  the  State  of  Washington,  reap 
windfall  benefits  to  the  detriment  of  the  full 
national  interest. 

Since  the  Nixon  administration  seems  de- 
termined to  supply  Japan's  needs  for  soft- 
wood timber,  two  things  must  be  done  If 
the  public  Interest  Is  to  be  served. 

Private  timber  must  be  banned  from 
export. 

All  log  exports  should  be  restricted  to 
public  lauds.  The  administration  should 
allow  Japan  to  have  all  the  logs  she  wants 
but  the  price  should  be  $2,000  per  thousand 
board  feet.  The  volume  exported  should  be 
divided  evenly  among  all  the  National 
Forests  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Immediate  benefit  from  such  a  sys- 
tem, assuming  Japan  needs  3.2  billion  board 
feet,  would  be  a  6  billion  dollar  swing  la 
the  balance  of  payments.  The  adverse  trade 
balance  now  outstanding  would  quickly  be 
eliminated.  Japan  needs  lumber.  Japan  has 
dollars.  We  have  the  timber.  We  need  dollars. 
Let  them  have  logs,  but  at  our  price.  Log 
exports  would  finally  make  sense. 

Under  such  a  system  most  of  the  money 
would  go  directly  to  the  federal  treasury 
instead  of  to  a  few  timber  owners,  and  the 
amount  would  be  over  4.5  billion  dollar..^. 
Shared  timber  receipts  would  flow  to  the 
states  and  would  amount  to  over  1.5  billion 
dollars.  That  would  eliminate  the  need  for 
all  property  taxes  In  many  states  and  be  the 
single  most  significant  form  of  tax  relief 
ever  achieved  by  the  citizens  of  my  state  oi 
California. 

The  log  flow  would  not  be  predominantly 
from  the  state  of  Washington  as  it  Is  now. 
but  could  be  spread  evenly  over  all  the 
United  States.  Even  Duluth,  Minnesota, 
could  get  In  on  the  act. 

The  money  In  the  federal  treasury  could 
be  used  to  retrain  unemployed  sawmill  work- 
ers, homebuUders.  carpenters,  and  contrac- 
tors. Many  more  could  be  employed  In  the 
national  forests  cleaning  up  after  the  logging 
and  improving  the  environment  so  that  more 
timber  could  be  g^rown  on  our  national 
forests  to  meet  Japan's  future  homebulldlng 
needs. 
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This  makes  much  more  sense  than  what 
we  are  doing  now. 


RELIGIOUS  HERITAGE  OF  AMERICA 
HONORS  MRS.  VONETTE  BRIGHT, 
CHURCHWOMAN  OF  THE  YEAR 
FOR  1973  AND  DR.  WILLIAM  R. 
BRIGHT,  SPECIAL  AWARD  FOR 
EVANGELISM 


ilON.  JERRY  L. 

A-HE 


PETTIS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

rHE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1973 


Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tonight  the 
national  awards  banquet  of  the  Religious 
Heritage  of  America  will  honor  two  long- 
time friends  and  constituents  of  mine, 
Mrs.  Vonette  Bright  and  her  husband. 
Dr.  William  R.  Bright,  for  their  out- 
standing contributions  to  America's  re- 
ligious traditions. 

Mrs.  Bright  was  named  "Churchwom- 
an  of  the  Year"  for  her  work  in  foimding 
the  Great  Commission  Prayer  Crusade, 
a  movement  which  seeks  to  unite  the 
Christians  of  our  Nation  in  prayer  to 
overcome  the  ills  plaguing  our  society. 

Dr.  William  R.  Bright,  who  with  his 
wife  founded  Campus  Crusade  for  Christ 
International,  will  be  given  a  special 
award  for  his  contribution  to  the  Youth 
of  America  through  the  impact  of 
EXPLO  '72,  an  International  Student 
Congress  on  Evangelism.  Held  in  Dallas 
in  Jime  1972,  EXPLO  brought  together 
85,000  young  people  from  100  coimtries 
for  training  in  evangelism. 

Others  to  be  honored  tonight  include 
hotelier  Conrad  Hilton,  who  was  named 
"Churchman  of  the  Year,"  and  Dr.  Os- 
wald C.  J.  Hoffman  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
who  received  RHA's  "Cl»gyman  of  the 
Year"  award.  / 

Awards  are  given  eacho'car  to  the  men 
and  women  who  have  made  the  greatest 
contributions  in  religious  and  humani- 
tarian service  in  the  highest  tradition 
of  our  religious  heritage.  Americans  re- 
ceiving these  awards  in  the  past  include 
Billy  Graham,  Norman  Vincent  Peale, 
Dale  Evans,  and  Lenore  Romney. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  remarks  prepared  by 
Vonette  Bright  in  anticipation  of  to- 
night's award.  It  emphasizes  America's 
great  religious  heritage  and  a  solution  to 
today's  problems: 

Renewing  America's  HERrrACE 
(By  Vonette  Bright) 

This  nation  was  built  on  a  Christian  foun- 
dation. The  late  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
said,  "Ours  is  a  Christian  nation,  built  upon 
Christian  principles."  President  Andrew 
Jackson  said,  "The  Bible  Is  the  book  upon 
which  this  republic  rests."  One  hundred  and 
four  of  the  first  119  colleges  and  universities 
In  America  were  established  as  Christian 
schools.  Harvard,  Princeton.  Dartmouth, 
Yale,  William  and  Mary,  those  great  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  produced  the  first 
great  leaders  of  our  nation. 

During  that  historical  winter  at  Valley 
Forge,  one-third  of  George  Washington's 
troops  died,  many  of  them  were  young  lads 
only  In  their  early  teens.  Another  on.?-third 
deserted  and  the  rest  were  sick,  ragged,  cold 
and  starving  men.  It  was  a  hopeless  cause. 
But,  General  Washington  knelt  In  the  snow 
at  Valley  Forge  and  prayed  out  to  God  and 
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God  heard  his  prayers.  Soon  after,  God  de- 
livered victory  Into  his  hands.  It  was  not 
until  I  began  an  intensive  study  of  the  life 
of  George  Washington  that  I  realized  that 
he  had  a  profound  faith  In  God.  His  heritage 
was  a  Christian  heritage. 

As  the  Continental  Congress  and  repre- 
sentatives of  various  colonies  met  together 
In  an  effort  to  protect  the  union  they  came 
to  an  impasse.  There  was  discord,  no  har- 
mony or  agreement.  Benjamin  Franklin  stood 
to  his  feet  and  said,  "Gentlemen,  I  have  lived 
long  enough  to  know  that  God  rules  In  the 
affairs  of  men  and  nations.  If  a  sparrow  can- 
not fall  to  the  ground  without  God  s  atten- 
tion, neither  can  a  nation  rise  without  His 
benediction."  He  said,  "I  move  that  we  ad- 
journ for  prayer."  History  records  that  thev 
adjourned  and  prayed  and  when  they  recon- 
vened, the  barriers  were  removed.  In  a  very 
real  sense,  our  nation  Is  here  today  because 
of  their  prayers. 

Our  nation  was  buUt  upon  righteousness. 
The  famous  historian  and  writer.  DeTocque- 
vUle,  came  from  Prance  to  discover  as  he 
said,  "The  greatness  of  America."  Why  Is 
America  great?  He  said,  "I  visited  her  fac- 
tories, I  visited  her  broad  plains,  I  studied 
everything  about  America,  but  I  did  not  find 
the  secret  of  her  greatness  until  I  visited  her 
churches  and  saw  her  pulpits  aflame  for  God 
and  holiness  and  righteousness."  He  said,  "I 
concluded  that  America  Is  great  "oecause 
America  Is  good  and  If  America  ever  ceases  to 
be  good,  then  America  will  cease  to  be  great." 

America  Indeed  Is  ceasing  to  be  good. 
America  is  becoming  a  decadent  nation.  She 
exports  pornographic  films  and  literature  and 
is  contributing  to  the  decadency  of  the  youth 
of  many  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  Ameri- 
cas  strength  Is  ebbing.  But  It  Is  no  small 
thing  to  recognize  that  with  6^i  of  the 
world's  popiUatlon,  we  own  54':o  of  the 
world's  wealth.  As  we  visit  many  countr'es  of 
the  world,  we  see  that  we  are  blessed  of  God 
beyond  the  stretch  of  our  fondest  .maglna- 
tion.  I  believe  that  we  are  clipping  the  cou- 
pons, both  spiritually  and  materially  of  the 
investments  of  our  fathers. 

Today,  our  nation  has  turned  from  its 
heritage.  We  are  even  ashamed  oftentimes, 
to  mention  the  God  who  brought  about  the 
very  creation  of  our  nation.  God  will  with- 
draw His  blessing  from  any  nation  who  turns 
from  Him. 

MucH  of  what  our  parents  and  grandpar- 
ents desired  for  us  materially  has  become  a 
reality  In  our  lives.  You  and  I  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  helping  to  proflde  luxuries  for  our 
children  that  we  did  not  have,  only  to  find 
we  have  neglected,  forgotten,  and  ignored  the 
most  important  aspect,  the  spiritual  aspect  of 
life.  As  a  result,  our  young  people  many  times 
are  turning  their  backs  on  what  we  no  longer 
consider  luxuries,  but  necessities  In  life.  Our 
young  people  feel  we  have  failed  to  give  them 
love  and  meaning  to  life.  They  could  not  flnd 
these  in  material  possessions.  They  have  lost 
confidence  in  the  establishment  because  they 
see  us  voicing  one  thing,  but  living  quite 
another. 

One  of  the  great  tragedies  of  our  times  is 
that  we  have  forced  the  God  who  made 
America  great  out  of  the  classrooms  and  do 
not  even  allow  the  students  the  privilege  of 
prayer  in  many  parts  of  our  nation.  Remov- 
ing prayer  and  the  lack  pt  acknowledgement 
of  God  and  a  faith  in  Christ  has  resulted  in 
the  undermining  of  the  teaching  of  the  moral 
foundation  on  which  our  nation  was  built. 
God  has  blessed  us  because  of  the  personal 
dedication,  strong  Biblical  belief  and  com- 
mitment of  the  founders  of  our  country. 

Several  years  ago  when  we  began  to  see 
such  rapid  increases  In  crime,  teenage  sui- 
cides, and  the  beginning  of  the  radical  stu- 
dent movement,  it  became  very  evident  that 
no  single  authority  ruled  our  conduct.  Peo- 
ple, particularly  our  young  people,  wanted  to 
live  moral  lives  bxit  were  no  longer  certain 
what  was  right  or  what  was  wrong. 

Dr.   Bell,   one   of   America's   leading   mis- 
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slonary  statesmen,  analyzed  our  problem  well, 
when  he  said,  "Modern  men  have  turned  from 
the  authority  of  the  Bible  to  human  author- 
ity. Man  no  longer  asks,  what  Is  God's  will, 
but  what  do  I  think  Is  best  for  me?" 

We  as  a  people  and  as  a  nation  have  lost 
contact  with  God.  Our  souls  are  not  keeping 
pace  with  the  physical  and  material  advances 
of  our  society.  What  happens  when  a  society 
ignores  its  God-given  powers?  An  article 
came  to  my  attention  recently  which  stated, 
"History  shows  that  the  average  age  of  the 
world's  great  civilizations  has  been  200  years." 
These  nations  passed  through  10  stages: 

1.  From  bondage  to  spiritual  faith, 

2.  From  spiritual  faith  to  great  courage, 

3.  From  great  courage  to  liberty, 

4.  From  liberty  to  abundance, 

5.  From  abundance  to  selfishness, 

6.  From  selfishness  to  complacency, 

7.  From  complacency  to  apathy. 

8.  From  apathy  to  moral  decay. 

9.  From  moral  decay  to  dependence, 

10.  From  dependence  back  to  bondage. 

In  less  than  three  years,  the  United  States 
of  America  will  be  200  years  old  as  a  nation. 
It  is  painfully  obvious  that  we  could  well  be 
in  one  of  these  last  stages. 

Arnold  Toynbee,  the  eminent  historian  of 
our  day,  says  that  19  of  the  21  great  civiliza- 
tions that  preceded  ours  fell  from  within — 
not  from  without.  They  were  overcome  by 
Inner  decadence  rather  than  by  an  outside 
military  force. 

J.  D.  Unwln  of  Cambridge  University  has 
made  a  study  of  civilization  ranging  over  a 
several  thousand  year  period.  He  concluded 
that  a  society  either  chooses  sexual  promis- 
cuity and  declines  or  sexual  discipline  which 
produces  a  surge  of  creative  energy." 

A  few  years  ago  we  were  having  to  convince 
people  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  moral 
crisis.  Now  everybody  is  concerned — alarmed. 
More  people  are  Involved  In  Issues,  but  for 
the  most  part  man  feels  inadequate  and  un- 
equipped to  offer  any  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems facing  our  nation. 

As  one  outstanding  theologian  of  our  na- 
tion has  written,  "I  firmly  believe  that  if  ever 
this  nation  is  going  to  be  saved  from  utter 
catastrophe  and  bloodshed,  the  like  of  which 
no  other  nation  has  ever  experienced,  it  will 
be  through  prayer.  The  answer — citizens  of 
this  nation  praying  together  without  ceasing 
until  God  opens  the  windows  of  heaven  and 
stems  the  tide  of  Iniquity  that  Is  inundating 
us  and  drowning  us  In  this  very  hour." 

Today,  individuals  are  conscious  of  the 
need  for  prayer.  They  have  seen  many  meas- 
ures Initiated  at  great  expense  to  solve  racial, 
social,  political,  economic,  and  moral  prob- 
lems, all  too  often  to  little  avail.  The  Scrip- 
tures seem  to  indicate  that  God  largely  re- 
sponds to  the  needs  of  His  neople  in  response 
to  their  prayers.  i 

Students  at  Harvard  and  Radcliffe  asked 
the  Christian  students  on  other  campuses  to 
join  with  them  in  prayer.  They  prayed  for  the 
date  of  the  opening  of  Congress  last  year 
and  again  this  year.  The  following  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  letter  making  this  request:  "I  for 
one  have  raged  against  the  weariness  and 
uncertainty  that  blights  this  land,  but  have 
prayed  about  It  little." 

As  men  and  women  have  gathered  In  small 
prayer  groups  around  the  country  and  prayed 
about  our  criine  rate,  God  answered  these 
prayers.  For  the  first  time  in  17  years,  crime 
increased  only  in  proportion  to  the  growth 
of  our  population.  The  praying  people  of  our 
nation  also  saw  another  answer  to  prayer, 
the  longest  war  in  our  nation's  history  came 
to  an  end  this  year. 

Women  across  the  nation  are  beginning  to 
pray  specifically  for  their  local  government 
officials.  They  are  praying  that  God's  direc- 
tion, viewpoint  and  control  will  bring  last- 
ing solutions  to  the  problems  of  our  com- 
munities that  will  benefit  all  factions. 

The  greatest  need  of  the  hour  is  prayer. 
Prayer  individually  and  corporately  Is  almost 
extinct  today  because  God  Is  not  a  reality 
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In  liwllvldual  lives  of  many.  God  states  In  n 
Chronicles  7:14,  "If  my  people  who  are  called 
hy  my  name  will  humble  themselves  and 
pray,  and  seek  my  face  and  turn  from  their 
wicked  ways,  then  I  will  hear  from  heaven, 
» 111  forgive  their  sin.  and  heal  their  land." 

Ihere  was  another  time  of  crisis  in  our 
nation's  history.  During  the  days  of  the  Civil 
War  when  our  nation  vas  torn  astnider  be- 
(.ui-'C  of  the  issue  of  slavery.  President 
I  Incoln  knelt  in  the  White  House  and  prayed 
to  Gixl.  Ckxl  heard  that  prayer  and  healed 
our  nation.  Today  we  are  faced  with  another 
cri.-.is  one  of  the  greatest  in  our  nation's  his- 
'ory.  The  word  of  God,  commands  us  to  pray 
for  those  in  authority  over  us.  We  must  be 
on  our  knees  for  our  nation,  for  our  presi- 
dent, and  for  our  country's  leaders. 

As  we  look  at  our  heritage,  it  is  obvious 
Hint  Jesus  Christ  is  the  cornerstone  upon 
which  this  nation  was  btiilt.  We  must  return 
to  the  faith  of  our  fatliers.  We  must  humble 
ourselves  and  confess  otir  sins  to  God  and 
ask  Him  to  forgive  us  and  to  restore  our 
nation  to  its  place  of  righteousness  In  His 
sight. 


OKLAHOMA  GIRLS'  STATE 


HON.  JOHN  N.  HAPPY  CAMP 

OF    OKL.^HOM.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATUT.S 

Thursday,  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
had  the  privilege  of  setting  up  the  legis- 
lative program  for  the  32d  annual  Okla-/ 
homa  Girls'  State.  I  have  participated 
in  this  program  for  the  last  24  years  and 
believe  that  Girls'  State,  sponsored  by 
the  auxiliary  of  the  American  Legion,  is 
the  best  educational  program  that  we 
have  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma  for  youni? 
ladies. 

Girls'  State  is  set  up  for  girls  who  will 
be  entering  their  senior  year  in  higli 
school  to  instruct  them  in  some  of  the 
basics  of  city,  county,  and  State  govern- 
ment. Girls'  Nation,  held  later  in  the 
year  in  Washington,  D.C.,  deals  more  ex- 
tensively with  the  processes  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

As  the  program  works,  the  girls  choose 
their  political  party — in  Oklahoma,  the 
Sooners  or  the  Boomers.  They  are  as- 
signed to  cities  and  the  operation  starts 
from  there.  Elections  are  held  for  the 
positions  of  councilmen,  mayors,  county 
officers,  and  State  officers  and  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  each  of  these  areas. 

One  of  the  most  important  facets  of 
the  program  is  the  thorough  study  of  the 
lelationship  of  city,  county,  and  State 
f;overnments  and  of  the  interaction  be- 
tween the  executive,  legislative,  and  ju- 
dicial branches  within  these  goverp-- 
nients. 

I  was  joined  in  presenting  the  legis- 
lative program  by  five  members  of  the 
Oklahoma  Legislature:  Representatives 
James  Townsend.  Joe  Johnson,  Howard 
Cotner,  and  Charlie  Morgan;  and  Sen- 
ator Donald  F.  Ferrell;  and  by  Lt.  Gov. 
George  Nigh. 

While  every  participant  of  Girls'  State 
is  a  leader  and  an  outstanding  citizen 
of  her  community,  several  girls  were  se- 
lected for  special  honors.  Miss  Sheryl 
Senrs  from^^^cGuiness  High  School  in 
Oklahoma  City,  was  elected  governor, 
uUh  Miss  Paula  Price  from  Shawnee 
High.,a£hool  iiy^hawnee  serving  as  her 
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lieutenant  governor.  Sheryl  Sears  and 
Miss  Kathy  Page  of  Ponca  City  were 
selected  from  the  415  members  present  to 
represent  Oklahoma  as  senators  at  Gu'ls' 
Nation  scheduled  to  be  held  July  12-19. 
I  am  proud  to  congratulate  every  girl 
chosen  for  Girls'  State  and  feel  it  is  the 
finest  program  for  young  people  with 
which  I  have  ever  been  associated.  I  was 
gratified  to  have  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  these  fine  yoimg  ladies  and  believe 
that  their  experience  at  Girls'  State  will 
better  qualify  them  to  play  an  active 
and  responsible  role  in  our  governmental 
processes. 


LAW  DAY  SERVICES 


HOj^.  OAIR  W.  BURGENER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
first  Presbyterian  Church  in  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  under  the  inspirational  leader- 
ship of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Mayo,  pastor, 
sponsors  an  annual  event  known  as  Law 
Day  Services.  On  Sunday,  May  27,  1973, 
Dr.  Mayo  conducted  a  truly  outstand- 
ing service.  In  addition  to  the  chief  of 
police,  the  highway  patrol  commission- 
er, tlie  chief  FBI  agent  of  the  area,  and 
the  county  sheriff.  Congressman  Bob 
Wilson  of  CalifoiTiia's  40th  District  was 
a  key  speaker  at  these  unique  services. 

The  pastor's  query  of  Congressman 
Wilson  and  the  Congressman's  response 
were  so  timely  and  so  unique,  I  felt  com- 
pelled to  share  them  with  my  colleagues 
and  all  the  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  query  to  Congressman  Bob  Wil- 
son by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Mayo: 

As  a  member  of  Congress  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  making  the  laws  of  this 
great  country,  the  Athenian  Oath  sounds 
like  one  which  you  men  on  the  platform 
might  have  taken. 

Certainly  your  contributions  to  our  be- 
loved San  Diego  are  manifold.  "You  will 
never  bring  disgrace  to  this,  our  city,  by  any 
act  of  dishonesty  or  cowardice.  You  will  fight 
for  the  ideals  and  sncred  things  of  the  city, 
both  alone  and  with  many." 

We  respect  all  of  you  on  this  platform. 
There  is  an  atmosphere  of  distrust  and  tiii- 
certainty  on  the  part  of  the  public  toward 
tjovernment  today.  It's  almost  as  though 
the  words  of  the  Athenian  Oath  have  come 
to  pass  in  our  generation — "That  those  above 
us  are  prone  to  annul  or  set  at  naught  the 
laws  of  the  land." 

What  do  you  think  will  be  the  effect  of 
Watergate  on  the  average  citizen's  respect 
for  authority.  Judging  from  the  letters  which 
you  have  received?  Has  it  shaken  his  respect 
lor  government? 

The  response  by  Congressman  Bob 
Wilson  : 

This  is  a  non-election  year  and  this  Is  a 
non-political  forum.  I  feel  a  little  like  a 
backwoods  politician  who  ran  for  county 
treasurer  during  the  depression.  He  ran  on 
the  slogan,  "I'll  be  as  honest  as  the  times  will 
allow."  I  will  be  as  non-political  as  the  times 
will  allow.  This  Is  a  political  question  and  a 
morality  question  I  think  should  be  under- 
stood and  answered. 

When  I  first  ran  for  Congress  20  years  ago, 
I  think  tlie  situation  nationally  and  the  at- 
titude of  the  public  toward  government  was 
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quite  comparable  to  what  it  is  today.  I  re- 
member so  well  a  national  poll  taken  among 
mothers,  asking  them  what  professions  their 
sons  should  be  in.  and  68 '^  said  they  didn't 
want  their  sons  to  be  politicians.  We  had  a 
little  saying  I  .^member  in  those  days,  "Done 
tell  my  mother  I'm  In  Congress;  she  thinks 
I'm  a  bookie!"  I  had  that  same  general  cyni- 
cism toward  government  when  I  first  weiu 
Into  government.  And  yet  when  I  got  to 
Wa.shlngton  I  found  that,  for  the  most  part, 
we  had  good,  hardworking  men  and  women 
who  were  trying  to  do  a  job.  who  worked  long 
hours.  We  had  a  few  rotten  apples  in  the 
barrel,  of  course,  and  they  got  their  due  as 
they  should.  But  I  really  was  surprised  at 
how  many  political  figures  in  government 
did  not  deserve  the  cynicism  others  felt 
about  them. 

We  never  hear  about  the  Prayer  Break- 
fasts liiat  members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  attend  on  Thursday  mornings  in  the 
Capitol.  And  we  never  hear  about  the  little 
chapel  we  biiilt  a  few  years  ago,  only  for 
members  of  Congress  to  use  when  they  want 
to  meditate  or  pray  about  a  momentous  deci- 
sion they  might  have  to  make. 

My  son.  Bryant,  who  went  to  Washington 
with  me  as  a  preschool  child,  is  back  here 
in  San  Diego.  He  lived  with  me  in  Washing- 
ton for  many  years.  He  was  a  page  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  I  had  a  sort 
of  hope  that  he  would  enter  politics,  but  he 
went  Into  the  ministry  instead.  He  is  an  or- 
dained minister  here  In  San  Diego  in  another 
denomination.  Brand  X.  He  wants  to  help 
young  people,  and  that's  his  main  purpose, 
but  I  also  think  he  might  have  wanted  to 
just  put  in  a  word  with  the  Higher  Author- 
ity for  his  Dad  and  some  other  politicans  be- 
cattse  of  the  pressures  they  face  In  Washing- 
ton, because  all  of  us  do  face  tremendous 
pressiires  from  one  side  or  the  other.  You 
may  have  read  in  the  paper  that  one  of  my 
colleagues  who  became  involved  In  Watergate 
indirectly  came  to  me  and  said,  "What  shall 
I  do?"  I  said,  "Just  tell  the  truth  and  stick 
to  it."  He  did  tell  the  truth,  but  he  couldn't 
stand  the  pressures.  He  went  home  and  put 
a  bullet  In  his  heart. 

When  I  first  went  to  Wa.shlngton  I  didn't 
know  whether  I  could  stand  the  pressures. 
I  ran  across  a  saying  by  Abraham  Lincoln 
that  went  like  this:  "If  I  were  to  read,  much 
less  answer,  all  the  complaints  made  against 
me,  this  shop  would  be  closed  for  any  other 
business.  I  do  the  best  I  can,  the  best  I  know 
how,  and  I  intend  to  keep  doing  so  until  the 
end.  If  the  end  brings  me  <^ut  right,  nothing 
that  is  said  about  me  will  matter.  If  the  end 
brings  me  out  wrong,  ten  angels  swearing 
that  I  was  right  would  make  no  difference." 
That  little  saying  has  helped  me  and  many 
people  In  public  life  because  of  its  truth. 

I  think  all  of  us  are  at  fault  for  Watergate. 
Unfortunately,  we  expect  the  worst  of  people 
In  government  and  then  are  happy  when  our 
expectations  come  true,  when  those  things 
happen  to  a. few  of  the  people  Involved.  How 
do  you  explain  Watergate?  How  do  yoti  ex- 
plain the  almost  inexplicable  things  that 
went  on  in  connection  with  the  Watergate 
case?  There  is  one  word  I  can  think  of  that 
might  explain  it.  It's  a  long  word,  but  it  is  a 
meaningful  word,  and  that's  "unaccount.i- 
bllity."  I'm  accountable  as  a  Congressman  to 
my  constituents  and  they  get  a  chance  to 
defeat  me  every  two  year^  if  tljey  want  to  get 
rid  of  me;  Bob  Mayo  Is  accountable  to  his 
Session  and  By-Laws  and  he  certainly  is  ac- 
countable to  you  as  members  of  his  congre- 
gation. President  Nixon  Is  accountable  to  the 
people.  It's  true  he  is  elected  and  he  won't  bo 
running  again,  but  under  the  laws,  the  laws 
Dr.  Maj  o  spoke  of,  we  have  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings that  are  available  If  it  proves,  and 
I  pray  and  hope  and  am  sure  it  won't  prove, 
that  he  has  broken  the  law.  But  so  many  of 
the  people  involved  In  the  Watergate  Incident 
at  the  high  level  took  the  attittide  that  they 
were   unaccountable.   Somehow   thev  didn't 
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have  to  account  to  anyone  for  their  actions, 
and  they  put  themselves  above  the  law.  As 
a  result,  many  of  them,  because  they  took 
the  law  into  their  own  bands,  are  going  to 
Jail,  in  my  opinion.  Some  of  them  are  already 
in  Jail,  those  who  took  the  orders  down  the 
line,  but  the  others  who  gave  the  orders  are 
the  ones  who- still  have  to  be  called  to  ac- 
count. I  predict  that  some  of  them  will  serve 
time  because  they  broke  the  law. 

Now,  Is  this  our  responsibility?  I  think  in 
a  way  it  is.  I  think  we  have  to  begin  to  expect 
the  best  from  our  political  leaders,  not  the 
worst,  and  I  think  that  rather  than  being 
happy  when  we  find  that  one  strays,  because 
they  will — they  are  fallible  as  all  of  us  are — 
that's  the  time  to  step  in  and  see  that  the 
projier  changes  are  made  to  keep  this  govern- 
ment on  the  track. 

This  is  the  greatest  democracy  In  the  world. 
This  whole  Idea  of  democracy  started  back  in 
Athens,  when  the  people  had  a  chance  to 
vote.  Unfortunately  the  people  of  Greece 
don't  have  that  opportunity  now,  as  it  has 
become  a  dictatorship.  It's  not  a  government 
by  laws  in  Greece  now;  it's  a  government  by 
men.  Our  country  has  had  government  by 
laws,  not  men,  for  almost  200  years,  the 
longest  time  in  history;  it  will  always  stay 
that  way  if  all  of  us  bear  some  respon- 
sibility to  see  that  the  people  who  represent 
us  live  up  to  the  law,  and  if  they  don't,  are 
replaced. 

I  have  great  faith  and  confidence  in  our 
country.  I  know  we  are  going  to  survive  the 
unbapplness  and  misfortune  and  misery  of 
Watergate  and  take  it  in  our  stride.  We  will 
move  on  to  the  many  more  serious  problems 
we  have.  I  have  faith,  and  I  know  the  Lord 
Is  with  us  In  this  great  nation,  and  I  thank 
you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  talk 
with  you  this  evening. 


MRS.  EMMETT  AWUNE  HUTTO 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
joys  of  life  in  a  smaller  city  is  the  friend- 
ship which  develops  among  people  in 
business  and  their  customers. 

In  Baytown,  Tex.,  thousands  of  people 
had,  through  the  years,  come  to  know, 
love,  and  respect  a  most  warm,  and  gen- 
tle lady,  Mrs.  Awline  Hutto,  who  with 
her  husband,  Emmett  Hutto,  owned  and 
operated  the  Tower  Restaurant.  The 
whole  community  has  been  saddened  by 
her  recent  death. 
r^  The  lives  of  Awline  and  Emmett  Hutto 
personify  so  much  of  what  has  made  this 
country.  They  met  in  high  school,  mar- 
ried during  World  War  n  while  he  was 
in  the  Air  Force  and  opened  their  own 
restaurant  shortly  after  the  war.  The 
business  prospered  and  the  Tower  Res- 
taurant was  enlarged  five  times  until  to- 
day it  is  a  thriving  business  in  Baytown. 

A  great  deal  of  the  success  of  the  res- 
taurant must  be  credited  to  the  person- 
ality of  Awline  Hutto.  A  meal  in  the 
restaurant  was  like  a  meal  in  someone's 
home  presided  over  by  a  charming  hos- 
tess. Mrs.  Hutto  always  enjoyed  visiting 
a  moment  with  the  customers,  making 
them  feel  at  home.  Many  Baytown 
youngsters  ate  their  first  meal  out  at  the 
Tower  Restaurant.  They  continued  to  re- 
turn and  now  are  taking  their  children. 

In  addition  to  her  work  at  the  restau- 
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rant  she  was  a  mother  to  three  sons.  Dean 
and  Drs.  Rodney  and  Richard  Hutto.  She 
had  two  grandchildren. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
the  Huttos  and  know  how  much  Mrs. 
Hutto  has  meant  to  Baytown. 


A  TRANS-CANADIAN  PIPELINE 
WOULD  RESULT  IN  A  10-YEAR 
TIME  DELAY 


HON.  DON  YOUNG  * 

OF   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  colleagues  have  asked  me  to  com- 
pare a  Trans-Alaskan  route  to  a  Ti-ans- 
Canadian  route  in  terms  of  time.  Should 
Congress  act  on  legislation  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  a  Trans-Alaskan 
pipeline  within  90  days,  Alyeska  will  be 
able  to  begin  construction  on  the  pipe- 
line and  within  3  years  will  have  an  oil 
flow  to  the  U.S.  market.  I  can  give  you 
this  time  table  with  certainty. 

The  best  estimates  available  indicate 
that  the  Trans-Canadian  route  would 
take  considerably  longer — 10  years  in 
fact  is  the  time  estimate  which  has  been 
given  to  me  by  the  Department  of  In- 
terior and  by  British  Petroleum.  I  my- 
self find  it  difficult  to  quantify  the  time 
in  light  of  all  of  the  known  variables: 
First,  the  Canadian  Native  Claims  set- 
tlement which  is  presently  being  liti- 
gated; second,  a  decision  by  the  Parlia- 
ment; third,  consideration  by  the  Cana- 
dian National  Energy  Board;  fourth,  pos- 
sible litigation  of  Canadian  environmen- 
tal laws — the  Arctic  Waters  Pollution 
Prevention  Act,  the  Yukon  Northwest 
Territories  and  Territorial  Lands 
Amendment  Act,  et  cetera;  fifth,  another 
U.S.  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
must  be  filed  over  the  300  miles  from 
Prudhoe  Bay  to  Canada;  sixth,  the  Tru- 
deau  government  is  unwilling  to  make  an 
issue  of  or  giveu  commitment  to  a  Trans- 
Canadian  line  because  of  the  tenuous 
balance  of  power  in  its  coalition;  seventh, 
negotiations  between  governments  over 
ownership  and  use  of  the  line;  eighth, 
labor  negotiations;  ninth,  purchase  of 
materials;  tenth,  mile  by  mile  surveying 
and  soil  boring  of  the  land;  eleventh,  fi- 
nancing; twelfth,  finally  a  consortium 
must  be  formed  and  an  application  must 
be  filed  by  the  oil  companies  themselves 
not  by  the  U.S.  Government.  To  date,  the 
oil  companies  which  own  the  leases  up 
on  the  Northslope  have  given  no  indica- 
tion to  the  Canadian  Government,  to  the 
Secretary  of  Interior,  to  the  Senate  and 
House  that  they  intend  to  file  an  appli- 
cation. 

In  short,  these  many  variables  with 
which  we  have  to  contend  should  we 
consider  a  Trans-Canadian  line  mean 
the  American  people  will  be  without 
Northslope  oil  and  Northslope  natural 
gas  for  10  years  or  longer.  It  will  be 
difficult  enough  to  explain  the  energy 
shortage  to  our  constituents  during  the 
winters  and  summers  of  1974,  1975,  and 
1976.  I  hate  to  Imagine  what  we  will  be 
saying  in  the  early  1980's  should  the 
U.S.  markets  still  be  awaiting  Prudlioe 
Bay  oil. 
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I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to 
the  following  article  submitted  to  me 
by  B.P.  which  outlines  a  10-year  delay: 

Estimated  Trans-Canadian  Timet abu:  » 
Background  and  Supporting  Detail 

1.  Decision  Point  and  Reorganization — 
Three  Months  Required. 

(First  month  of  year  1  through  third 
month  of  year  1 )  I 

If  a  governmental  edict  to  route  the  pipe- 
line through  Canada  were  to  be  issued  and 
all  appeals  were  to  be  exhausted,  the  partic- 
ipants in  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  would 
have  to  reorganize  since  companies  with 
potential  oil  production  In  the  general 
vicinity  of  the  pipeline's  route  through 
Canada  or  with  existing  pipeline  facilities 
in  Canada  might  desire  to  paiticipate  in  the  • 
Trails-Canada  system.  Canadian  require- 
ments of  ownership  and  control,  if  any, 
would  have  to  be  ascertained  and  taken 
into  account.  Ownership  and  operating 
agreements  would  have  to  be  renegotiated 
and  a  corporate  entity  formed  to  undertake 
the  responsibilities  associated  with  design- 
ing, financing,  and  constructing  the  Trans- 
Canada  pipeline. 

2.  Obtain  Permits  {Preliminary) — Three' 
Months  Required. 

(Fourth  month  of  year  1  through  sixth 
montli  of  year  1) 

Application  for  United  States  and 
Canadian  permits  would  have  to  be  sub- 
mitted and  permits  obtained  In  order  to 
make  aerial  reconnaissance  surveys,  on- 
ground  verification  of  prelimianry  route 
selection,  physical  survey,  and  soil  borings. 

3.  Preliminary  Reconnaissance  -r-  Four 
Months  Required. 

(Fifth  month  of  year  1  through  eighth 
month  of  year  1 ) 

Field  work  already  completed  by  the 
Canadian  Arctic  Gas  Study  Ltd.,  and  Mack- 
enzie Valley  Pipeline  Research  Ltd.  would 
be  reviewed.  Preliminary  route  selection 
would  be  either  verified  or  changed  by  care- 
ful field  reconnaissance.  Additional  aerial 
sun'eys  of  basic  route,  where  needed,  or 
alternate  routes,  where  changes  have  been 
made,  would  be  obtained. 

4.  Soil  Analysis  Program — Tuo  Years  and 
Nine  Months  Required. 

(Ninth  month  of  year  1  through  fifth 
month  of  year  4)  f 

A  detailed  soil  boring  program  would  have 
to  be  undertaken  to  determine  the  proper 
construction  mode,  slope  stability,  dUIercu- 
tial  settlement,  and  other  environmeiital 
Information  needed  to  n^eet  the  pre-cou- 
struction  requirement  for  a  mlle-by-mlle 
design.  (The  Implicit  assumption  has  been 
made  that  the  Canadian  requirements  for 
soil  mechanics  laboratory  analysis  of  the 
cores  of  each  bore  hole  and  the  subsequent 
interpretation  of  the  laboratory  data  for 
design  purposes  will  be  as  sophisticated  as 
the  analysis  required  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Interior.) 

Alyeska,  as  agent  for  the  participants  In 
the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline,  developed  its  de- 
sign data  from  approximately  4000  bore  holes, 
averaging  50  feet  In  depth  with  core  samples 
taken  at  various  depths  throughout  the  bore 
hole,  along  approximately  700  miles  of  the 
proposed  roiue  which  traverses  permafrost 
and  discontinuous  permafrost  zones.  The 
Canadian  route  would  traverse  approximately 
1100  miles  of  continuous  permafrost  and  300 
miles  of  discontinuous  permafrost,  thus  re- 
quiring twice  the  number,  or  8000  soil  bor- 
ings. Assuming  some  of  the  previous  test 
work  would  be  acceptable,  this  number  could 
be  reduced  by  approximately  30';  to  5500 
borings.  Depths  averaging  fifty  feet  are  re- 
quired since  the  thaw  bulb  created  by  the  hot 
oil  line  could  reach  fifty  feet  over  the  life 


» Time  expressed  In  years  after  a  final 
decision  barring  construction  of  the  Trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  Is  reached  and  all  appeals 
are  exhausted. 
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of  the  line,  making  it  imperative  to  know 
soil  conditions  to  that  depth  in  order  to 
determine  whether  above  groimd  or  buried 
c'»iistriiction  would  be  required. 

The  following  description  of  the  physical 
elort  required  to  drill  5.500  soil  borings  is 
provided  as  support  for  our  esumate  of  the 
tune  required  for  this  pre-cci;islructiou 
si-'tivity : 

Initially.  40  drilling  rigs  nVud  have  to 
be  ordered.  Contracts  would  liave  to  be  pre- 
pared; bids  solicited,  received,  evaluated,  and 
contracts  awarded.  Winning  bi(M»4:<^wuuld 
have  to  mobilize  equipment  and  crews. 

Soil  boring  must  be  carefully  drilled  to 
preserve  soil  samples  and  cores  in  frozen 
condition  for  laboratory  analysis.  Such  soil 
analysis  includes  tests  for  ice  content,  shear 
strength  when  froze. i.  subsidence  upon  melt- 
ing.-and  pile  creep. 

Drilling  operations  are  generally  helicop 
ter-supported  (one  larger  unit  for  transpjfri- 
ing  equipment  and  a  smaller  persoin>el 
unit).  Tiie  two  helicopters  nould  serJTce  a 
iniit  of  4  drilling  rigs,  leap-frog£,'inar  them 
ahead.  Ihree  trips  for  each  helicopijf  would 
be  required  to  move  one  rig.  alK  support 
ec;uipment.  fuel,  and   persoiuiel. 

It  is  impractical  to  drill  after  November  15 
in  the  frigid  Arctic  weather,  with  minimum 
daylight.  Work  could  commence  about  March 
15. 

Tliere  would  be  numerous  days  when  lit- 
tle or  no  progress  could  be  nade  because  of 
a  number  of  factors.  incUidint;  mechanical 
breakdowns  and  adverse  weather  conditions 
which  would  prohibit  utilization  of  the  sup- 
port helicopters. 

Tlie  crew  for  a  unit  would  consi.st  of  about 
Ij  men  requiring  food  and  lodging  support 
involving  several  hoiu-s  of  commuting  time 
per  day.  A  crew  would  be  needed  to  clear  the 
brush  of  trees  in  the  drilling  area  to  enable 
support  helj^opters  to  reach  the  operation. 
A  mechanic  would  maintain  the  drilling,  re- 
frigeration, and  other  support  equpiment.  A 
(ipologist  in  the  field,  plus  laboratory  person- 
nel, would  be  nece.ssiiry  to  provide  the  geo- 
technic  support  for  the  four-rig  unit. 

A  standard  drilling  rig  modined  for  Arctic 
wr.rk  has  been  found  to  be  the  most  prac- 
tical. A  2',j  inch  split  spoon  would  run 
tnrouiih  the  9-lnch  auger  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  ahead  to  test  soil  strength.  The 
au^;er  would  be  replaced  witn  a  core  barrel 
a-  d  drill  for  taking  core  samples. 

Working  10  hours  per  day.  each  drilling 
rig  would  require  an  average  of  four  days  to 
drill  one  hole  50  feet  deep  with  core  sam- 
ples preserved  in  a  frozen  state.  For  a  total 
unit  of  4  drilling  rigs,  working  7  days  per 
week,  the  production  will  be  one  hole  per  day 
for  the  220  days  during  the  time  of  year  when 
operations  could  be  maintained.  Forty  rigs 
I  ten  units  of  4  rigs  each)  working  two  sea- 
sons, would  finish  about  4500  holes.  The  re- 
maining 1000  holes  would  be  drilled  in  the 
third  season  as  scattered  verification  holes, 
re-route  holes,  side-hill  cheeks,  bridge  foun- 
dation checks,  pump  station  soils  analysis? 
and  re-runs  on  defective  samples. 

The  cost  of  drilling  each  hole  would  be 
about  SiO.OOO  with  the  co.st  of  geotechnic 
i.eld  and  \.\h  support  amounting  to  $2.5U0  per 
hole.  Supervision  and  technical  backup 
vou'.d  add  another  $1,500  for  a  total  of  about 
$14,000  per  hole,  or  $77  million  for  550  soil 
i...,ing3. 

?>.  Preliminary  Survey— Tuo  Yrar.i  and 
Sine  Monllix  Required.  (Ninth  month  of  year 
1  through  fifth  month  of  year  4) 

Contracts  would  have  to  be  prepared  for 
a  physical  survey  and  mapping  for  all  civil 
work  Including  river  crossings,  road  crossings, 
pr.iperty  surveys,  profiles,  access  roads,  ma- 
terial sites,  station  sites  and  the  main  hatt) 
road.  \ 

6.  Prepare  Project  Description — One  Year 
and  Three  Months  iJec/inrcdl  (Sixth  month 
of  year  2  through  eighth  moVith  of  year  3» 

.^Sliming  the  description  prepared  for  the 
1  inii.s-.Maska  pipeline  wotild  provide  a  mean- 
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ingful  base,  it  would  require  approximately 
fifteen  months  to  develop  the  additional  in- 
formation required.  This  time  requirement 
fits  within  the  time  frame  necessary  to  ac- 
complish other  pre-constructlon  activities 
and  consequently  does  not  add  to  the  overall 
time  estimate. 

7.  Environmental  Impact  Statement  Prep- 
aration—One Year  and  Three  Months  Re- 
quired. (First  month  of  year  3  through  third 
mcntli  of  yeor  4) 

Reqtii.^ite  informfttion  for  the  Environ- 
mejitnl  Impact  Statement  would  be  prepared 
and  preliminary  information  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  authorizing  agencies  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  beginning  in  the 
middle  of  'he  third  year.  This  time  require- 
ment fits  within  the  time  frame  necessary 
to  iicconiplish  other  pre-construction  activi- 
ties and  consequently  dees  not  add  to  the 
overall  time  estimate. 

8.  File  Canadian  and  VS.  Applications — 
Permits.  (Applications  filed  in  fourth  month 
of  year  4 ) 

Following  preparation  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Impact  Statements  ( U.S.  and  the  Ca- 
nadian equi\alenti  application  for  permits 
would  be  niade. 

9.  Canadian  Native  Claims — Two  Years  and 
Sir  Montlis  Required.  (Seventh  month  of  year 
1  through  twelfth  month  of  year  3) 

This  time  requirement  fits  within  the  time 
frame  necessary  to  accomplish  other  pre- 
construction  activities  and  consequently  does 
not  add  to  the  overall  time  estimate.  Note, 
however,  that  the  Canadian  Native  Claims 
issue  would  have  to  be  completed  prior  to 
start  of  construction. 

10.  U.S.  Permit  Granted.  (Permit  issued  in 
middle  of  year  4) 

We  assume  that  the  main  U.S.  right-of- 
way  permit  would  be  issued  without  unrea- 
sonable delay. 

11.  Canadian  Permit  Granted.  (Permit 
Issufd  at  the  end  of  year  4) 

We  assume  that  the  main  Canadian  right- 
of-way  permit  would  be  issued  without  un- 
reasonable delay,  but  we  allow  more  time 
for  the  Canadian  Government  to  act  since 
there  would  be  more  data  to  consider  and  re- 
view on  the  longer  segment  of  Una  through 
Canada. 

12.  Mite-by-Mile  Design — Tu-o  Years  Re- 
quired. (First  month  of  year  3  through 
twelfth  month  of  year  4)  ^ 

A  detailed  mlle-by-mile  design  would  have  ' 
to  be  completed  and  approved  prior  to  the 
issuance  of  U.S.  and  Canadian  notices  to 
proceed  with, construction  (See  Item  13).  We 
would  plan  'to  complete  the  mile-by-mlle 
design  shortly  before  the  main  right-of-way 
permits  are  Issued,  so  that  we  could  Im- 
mediately submit  this  detailed  design  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Interior  (and  its  Cana- 
dian equivalent)  for  its  review  and  approval. 
This  design  would  \itllize  the  results  of  the 
comprehensive  soil  boring  program. 

13.  Notices  to  Proceed — Nine  Months  Re- 
quired. (Fourth  month  of  year  5  through 
twelfth  month  of  year  5) 

After  issuance  of  the  main  right-of-way 
permits,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Iitterlor 
(and  its  Canadian  equivalent)  would  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  review  of  the  mile-by- 
mile  design.  This  review  would  be  made  to 
ensure  that  the  design  would  comply  with 
the  rigorous  criteria  and  strict  construction 
stipulations  established  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Interior.  (We  assttme  that  Canada 
will  require  the  same  review  procedure  and 
further,  that  Its  design  criteria  and  its  con- 
struction stipulations  would  be  comparable 
to  those  required  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Interior.)  After  this  review,  the  govern- 
mental agencies  woxtld  Issue  notices  to  pro- 
ceed with  construction  for  those  sections 
where  the  design  has  been  given  final  ap- 
proval. We  assume  that  notice  to  proceed 
on  the  civil  work — haul  roads,  access  roads 
and  camps,  for  example — would  be  issued 
before  review  of  pipeline  design  is  completed. 
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Further,  we  assume  that  notice  to  proceed 
with  pipeline  construction  would  be  Issued 
by  sections,  recognizhig  that  notice  to  pro- 
ceed with  construction  of  certain  pipeline 
sections  in  particularly  delicate  areas  might 
be  delayed  pending  verification  of  data. 

14.  Road  Construction — Two  Years  and 
Nine  Monflis  Required.  (Seventh  month  of 
year  4  through  third  month  of  year  7) 

Cotistructiou  of  roads  in  the  United  States 
would  begin  as  .soon  as  the  main  U.S.  right- 
of-way  permit  and  notices  to  proceed  were 
issued.  Construction  of  fhads  in  Canada 
would  commence  immediately  after  receipt 
of  the  main  Caiiadiaiv  right-of-way  permit 
and  appropriate  road  permits.  A  main  haul 
road  would  be  required  from  Prudhoe  Bay 
to  the  Macken.Tle  VAlley  sotith  of  Innuvik. 
We  assume  that  the  Canadian  Government 
would  overcome  the  current  opposition  by 
environmentalists  which  has  halted  con- 
struction of  a  road  paralleling  the  Mackenzie 
Valley  tiorth  to  Innuvik.  and  would  complete 
this  section  of  Canadian  highway. 

15.  Co7i.tt ruction  Surface — Tico  Years  end 
Four  Months  Required.  (Seventh  mouth  of 
year  4  thoruph  tenth  month  of  year  6) 

A  gravel  pad  averaging  two  to  three  feet 
in  thickness  to  permit  movement  of  con- 
struction equipment  would  have  to  be  laid 
alongsl^  the  pipeline  rotite.  It  would  be 
connected  by  access  roads  to  the  main  haul 
roads.  This  gravel  pad  wotild  allow  yjear- 
round  access  by  maintenance  equipment 
efter  operations  begin.  / 

IG.  RJghts-of-Way  Purchase — Three  Years 
Required.  (Tenth  month  of  year  2  through 
ninth  month  of  year  5) 

ThACanadian  pipeline  would  cross  mostly 
private  lands  south  of  Edmonton  to  Chicago 
requiring  acquistion  of  pipeline  rlghts-of- 
v/ay.  Laiid  would  also  have  to  be  acquired  for 
other  purposes  such  as  pump  stations,  ter- 
minals, communication  sites,  block  valve  in- 
stallations, warehouses,  and  pipe  storage 
yards. 

17.  Commitments  for  Camps  and  Build- 
iny^ — Seven  Months  Required.  (First  month 
of  year  5  through  seventh  month  of  year  5) 

Commitments  for  camps  and  supporting 
services  would  not  be  made  until  the  main 
right-of-way  permits  were  received  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

18.  Commitment  for  Construction  Equip- 
ment and  Manufacture — Nine  Months  Re- 
quired. (Flr.st  month  of  year  5  through  ninth 
month  of  year  5) 

Commitments  for  construction  equipment 
stich  as  ditchers,  pipe  benders,  drilling  rigs. 
and  automatic  welders  would  not  be  made 
until  the  main  right-of-way  permits  were  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Stich  equipment  wotild  not  be  generally  avail- 
able and  would  require  modification  for  cold 
weather  utilization. 

19.  Negotiate  Constructiori  Contracts — Six 
Months  Required.  (First  mouth  of  year  5 
through  sixth  month  of  year  5) 

Seriotis  negotiations  with  contractors  for 
pipeline  con.struction  would  not  begin  until 
main  right-of-way  permits  were  issued  and 
attendant  stipulations  were  known.  ThiVi 
time  requirement  fits  within  the  time  period 
necessary  for  obtaining  construction  equip- 
ment, building  camps,  and  mobilizing  crews, 
and  consequently  would  not  add  to  the  over- 
all time  estimate. 

20.  Main  Line  Construction.  South  of  Ed- 
monton— Two  Years  and  Ten  Months  Re- 
quired. (First  monjth  of  year  6  through  tenth 
month  of  year  8.) 

Pipeline  construction  would  start  south  of 
Edmonton  after"  obtaining  construction 
equipment,  materials,  and  mobilizing  con- 
tractors and  crews.  Construction  progress  in 
the  south  could  reach  4000  feet  for  each 
spread  per  day.  Considering  the  congested 
area  near  Chicago,  the  possibility  of  adverse 
weather,  labor  disruption,  and  rigid  inspec- 
tion by  governmental  agencies,  we  assume 
that  construction  would  proceed  at  this  level 
for   300   days   of   the   year.   Assuming   four 
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spreads  would  begin  working  after  four 
months  of  mobilization,  It  would  take  over 
two  years  to  complete  the  1550  miles  from 
Edmonton  to  Chicago.  Testing,  clean-up,  re- 
vegetation,  and  demobilization  would  add 
another  nine  months. 

21.  Main  Line  Construction,  North  of  Ed- 
monton— Three  Years  and  Three  Months 
Required.  (Second  month  of  year  7  through 
fourth  month  of  year  10.) 

Pipeline  construction  could  begin  north 
of  Edmonton  as  additional  equipment  be- 
comes available  and  piling  Is  installed  in 
those  areas  where  above  ground  construction 
Is  required.  If,  for  example,  60%  of  the 
northern  segment  would  be  above  ground, 
some  160,000  to  170,000  holes  of  24  inch  diam- 
eter to  a  depth  of  fifty  feet  would  be  re- 
quired. Assuming  400  rigs,  each  drilling  one 
hole  per  ten-hour  day  during  the  220  days 
available  each  year.  It  would  take  about  two 
years  to  drill  the  requisite  piling  holes, 
thereby  restricting  the  ultimate  progress  In 
the  north. 

We  assume  a  pipeline  construction  rate 
of  2500  feet  per  day  for  each  northern  spread 
and  further  assume  that  climatic  conditions 
would  preclude  economic  construction  dur- 
ing the  severe  winter  months.  Thus,  three 
additional  spreads  could  complete  approx- 
imately 220  miles  during  the  first  northern 
construction  year  allowing  four  months  to 
mobilize  equipment  and  crews.  During  the 
following  year,  the  eighth  project  year,  these 
three  northern  spreads  could  complete 
another  330  miles.  In  the  ninth  project  year 
assuming  the  four  southern  spreads  would 
move  north,  another  770  miles  could  be  fin- 
ished for  a  total  of  1320  miles.  Completion 
of  construction  would  occur  by  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  project  year. 

22.  Line  Test.  (Tenth  mouth  of  year  9 
through  tenth  month  of  year  10.) 

The  medium  to  be  used  for  testing  the 
line;  i.e.,  gas  or  liquid,  has  yet  to  be  selected. 
If  a  liquid  medium  were  to  be  used,  testing 
In  the  mountainous  areas  would  have  to  be 
done  by  sections.  Moreover,  if  a  liquid 
medium  were  to  be  employed  that  Is  sensitive 
to  freezing  temperattires,  there  might  be 
certain  times  during  the  year  when  testing 
would  be  impossible  unless  a  freeze  point 
depressant  were  added.  Although  such  de- 
pressants would  be  available,  disposing  of 
the  test  medium  contaminated  with  such 
depressants  would  present  a  problem.  In  any 
event,  we  assume  testing  could  be  started 
during  the  final  stages  of  construction  and 
finished  shortly  after  completion  of  construc- 
tion of  the  pipeline. 

23.  First  Oil  to  Chicago.  (End  of  tenth 
•  year.) 

Filling  the  line  and  debugging  the  system 
lor  routine  operations  would  take  three 
months,  allowing  for  cleaning  and  fizit 
repairs.         * 


MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 


HON.  HAROLD  V.  FROEHLICH 

or   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7.  1973 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  4  years 
ago  a  very  competent  Wisconsin  Con- 
gressman accepted  the  most  difficult  and 
unpopular  Cabinet  position  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. Five  months  ago  Mel  Laird 
left  the  Pentagon  where  he  sei-ved  as 
Secretary  of  Defense,  having  done  a 
tough  job  well.  Yesterday,  Mel  Laird 
returned  to  public  service  to  become 
Counselor  to  the  President  for  Domestic 
■^ffairs.  In  the  aftermath  of  Watergate 
\  will  be  up  to  him.  In  large  measure, 
icL^store  public  confidence  in  the  White 
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House  staff.  At  a  time  when  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  we  get  about  the 
business  of  Government,  I  know  of  no 
man  better  suited  for  that  task. 

Twenty  weeks  ago  when  this  House 
paid  tribute  to  Mel  Laird  on  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Defense  Department  I 
stated : 

If  we  closed  the  books  on  Melvin  Laird  .  .  . 
and  never  heard  from  him  again — he  would 
have  to  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  greatest 
men  Wisconsin  has  produced.  But  what  is 
so  intriguing  ...  is  that  we  are  not  going 
to  close  the  books  on  Melvtn  Laird.  We  are 
going  to  keep  the  books  open  and  wait  with 
anticipation  for  a  new  chapter  In  his  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  new  chapter  was 
begun  yesterday.  Our  Nation  is  indebted 
to  him  for  his  unselfish  service  to  this 
country. 


COMMUNITY  ACTION  AGENCIES 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  5, 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable John  Ashbrook,  w^as  granted  per- 
mission for  a  special  order  concerning 
OEO  Community  Action  Agencies.  Un- 
fortimately,  I  was  not  able  to  be  present 
for  the  discussion  as  I  had  to  be  back 
in  my  district  that  evening.  Since  I  still 
would  like  to  make  some  comments  re- 
garding Community  Action  Agencies,  I 
would  now  like  to  insert  into  the  Record 
the  remarks  I  would  have  made  had  I 
been  present  in  the  late  afternoon  of 
Jime  5: 

The  OEO  and  Politics 

It  seems  that  all  too  often  the  answer 
to  any  and  all  problems  is  more  federal 
money.  The  critics  of  the  President's  reor- 
ganizatictfi  plan  are  saying  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  wasn't  successful,  but 
the  reason  was  that  $11  billion  Just  wasn't 
enough  money. 

The  OEO  has  been  a  product  with  Just  too 
few  good  things  In  It. 

The  centralized,  bureaucratlzed,  expensive 
"War  on  Poverty"  has  proved  itself  to  be  a 
colossal  disaster. 

The  effort — waged  primarily  through  the 
Community  Action  Agencies — has  been  at- 
tempted, to  the  tune  of  11  billion  dollars; 
and  we  are  certainly  now  in  a  position  to 
determine  whether  we  got  our  money's  worth. 
Once  we  have  done  so,  I  am  confident  that  we 
will  never  buy  such  a  program  again. 

The  success  of  the  Community  Action 
Agencies  In  their  objective  of  reducing  pov- 
erty would  be  difficult  to  measure.  Compari- 
sons of  pre-OEO  Income  statistics  with  to- 
day's would  reflect  the  inflvience  of  so  many 
variables  that  the  OEO  factor — if  one  exists — 
would  be  impossible  to  isolate.  However,  there 
are  many  manifestations  of  OEO's  Influence 
which  can  be  isolated  and  studied;  and  these 
results  are  disappointing  indeed. 

High  on  the  list  of  unfortunate  side-effects 
of  the  poverty  program  Is  a  shocking  pano- 
rama of  political  abuse.  The  history  of  nu- 
merous CAA's  is  a  testimony  to  the  travesties 
which  spring  up  when  billions  of  federal 
dollars  are  lunneled  through  middle-level 
bureaucrats  who  receive  little  or  no  super- 
vision from  federal  officials,  much  less  Irom 
elected  local  authorities.  Combine  this  lack 
of  supervision  with  the  underlying  CAA 
philosophy  that  a  poverty  program  must  en- 
gender and  organize  political  power  tor  the 
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poor,  and  one  can  scarcely  be  surprised  to 
find  OEO  funds  and  other  resources  being 
used  to  support  such  activities  as  the  siege 
of  Wounded  Knee,  the  counselling  of  draft 
evaders,  or  the  Black  Panther  Party. 

While  activities  of  this  nature,  if  and  v.-hen 
they  are  legal,  may  have  a  legitimate  place 
in  our  society,  there  is  no  Justification  for 
forcing  millions  of  taxpayers  who  bad  no 
sympathy  with  these  objectives  to  subsidize 
them,  especially  when  they  are  conducted 
under  the  pretext  of  helping  the  poor. 

Yet  with  the  OEO  philosophy  in  operation, 
we  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  an 
assistant  director  of  a  Community  Action 
Program  in  Texas,  conducted  his  duties  as 
Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  County  Dem- 
ocratic Committee  from  the  CAP  headquar- 
ters, or  that  the  Chairman  of  an  OEO  agency 
in  Wisconsin  who  was  running  for  a  state 
position  ordered  OEO  employees  to  report  to 
ills  campaign  headquarters  for  work,  and 
rented  a  sound  truck  with  OEO  funds. 

Neither  should  it  startle  us  to  find  a  CAP 
Director  in  California,  admitting  in  1972  that 
he  had  instructed  his  staff  to  organti^  op-  , 
position  to  Republican  Representative  re- 
election campaign,  and  had  been  involved  in 
unauthorized  political  activity  for  five  years. 

Fueling  these  fires  of  political  abuse  is 
still  another  problem:  the  natural  attraction 
of  dissidents  and  political  activists  to  pov- 
erty programs,  given  one  of  the  basic  assump- 
tions behind  the  demand  for  a  "was  on  pov- 
erty"— the  belief  that  American  society  tfas 
failed  the  poor,  and  needs  to  be  restructvired. 
With  such  attitudes  taken  for  granted  by 
many  poverty  warriors,  again  we  should  not 
be  surprised  to  find  the  Director  of  an  OEO 
agency  In  New  York  leading  eight  of  his  em- 
ployees in  a  sit-in  demonstration  at  which 
they  took  over  the  rental  office  of  a  private 
apartment  complex  for  24  hours.  Or  an  OEO 
agency  In  Montana  allowing  the  American 
Indian  Movement  to  use  its  telephone  and 
run  up  a  long  distance  bill  of  $970  in  one 
month.  Or  a  city  In  Ohio  withdrawing  from 
all  participation  in  Community  Action 
Agency  anti-poverty  ventures  because  the 
CAA  Board  set  up  a  list  of  political  goals 
which  the  city  attorney  felt  violated  the 
Hatch  Act. 

With  such  a  background  we  might  expect 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  Executive  Di- 
rector of  an  OEO  agency  in  Wisconsin  would 
lead  a  protest  march  on  the  state  capitol 
and  violently  disrupt  a  meeting  of  state 
officials. 

While  it  Is  true  that  we  should  no  longer  be 
surprised  to  learn  of  such  activities  by  OEO 
employees  and  grantees.  It  is  by  no  means 
true  that  they  should  be  tolerated.  As  Na- 
than Glazer  wrote  in  the  "New  York  Times" 
as  early  as  1966,  a  democratic  government 
"cannot  take  the  position  that  the  major  way 
to  improve  its  institutions  of  government 
and  welfare  is  to  finance  guerrilla  warfare 
against  them." 

By  our  continued  support  for  OEO's  Com- 
munity Action  Agencies,  we  have  taken  that 
very  position  for  too  long.  Even  If  the  kinds 
of  political  abuses  which  I  have  cited  were 
the  only  bitter  fruits  of  OEO,  we  could  see 
that  it  is  time  to  apply  a  little  of  the  common 
sense  we  would  use  in  everyday  life,  and  re- 
ject the  defective  merchandise  of  the  war 
on  poverty. 


TOM  BRAUN  DAY 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

or    KENTUCItT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  a  serious  illness.  Mayor  Tom  Braun 
of  the  city  of  Villa  Hills,  in  Kenton 
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County,  Ky.,  has  been  forced  to  retire 
from  his  public  duties.  Tom  Braun  has 
been  a  tireless  worker  for  the  people  of 
Kenton  County  and  for  our  entire  Fourth 
Congressional  Distjict. 

In  recognition  of  his  years  of  service, 
the  citizens  of  the  area  recently  desig- 
nated Sunday.  May  20.  as  Tom  Braun 
Day.  I  wish  to  extend  my  thanks  to 
Tom — and  to  include  here  in  the  Record 
the  resolution  passed  on  that  occasion  by 
Mayor  Braun 's  friends  and  colleagues  In 
the  Kenton  County  Republican  Party:  « 
Resolution 

Whereas.  Thomas  Braun  has  devoted 
countless  hours  in  service  to  his  City,  County 
and  to  his  Commonwealth  and. 

Wliereas,  Sunday.  May  20,  1973.  was  desig- 
nated Tom  Braun  Day  in  the  City  of  Villa 
Hills,  in  a|5precfatioti  and  recognition  of  his 
services  to  his  people  and. 

Whereas,  such  tribute  to  his  untiring  ef- 
forts for  his  City  are  long  deserving  and 

Whereas,  the  Republican  Party  of  Kenton 
County  Join  with  the  Citizens  of  Villa  Hills 
in  recognition  and  tribute  to  Mayor  Thomas 
Braun,  now  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Republican  Party  of 
Kenton  County  in  Executive  Session  Assem- 
bled this  21  day  of  May,  1973  that  tliey  do 
hereby  e.xpress  the  Appreciation  and  thank.s 
to  Thomas  Brr.un  for  his  service  to  his  City, 
Coimty  and  Commonwealth. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  addressed  to  the  Honc^-able 
M,  Gene  Snyder.  M.C..  the  Honorable  Mrir- 
lowe  Cook,  United  States  Senmor  atid  the 
Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon.  Pre.sident  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 


MURD'^H  H\S  TO   START 
SOMEWHERE 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7.  1973 

.  Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
January  22  Supreme  Court  decision  on 
abortion,  this  issue  has  arou.sed  the  sense 
of  justice  in  many  concerned  individuals 
acioss  the  country.  One  of  tlie  leaders  in 
tlie  pro' life  movement  is  an  organization 
cTlled  the  National  Right-to-Life.  which 
is  holdinsr  its  national  convention  in  De- 
troit on  June  8-10. 

In  light  of  this  event,  I  would  like  to 
call  the  following  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues.  Nick  Thimmesch's  col- 
umn portrays  the  thrust  of  the  crisis 
facing  humanity  today  and  the  netfessily 
to  correct  this  inequity.  This  will  be  the 
sub.iect  of  the  convent ioi'.  being  held  this 
weekend. 

The  article  follows: 

Murder   Has»To  SxAnx  S'lMrvviiEre 
( By  Nick  Tlummescli  i 

Washington. — Out  in  Detroit  there  will 
soon  be  a  powwow  which,  to  my  mind,  is  as 
important  a  story  as  Watergate,  only  il  ivont 
^et  the  same  attention.  Tiie  event  is  the  Na- 
tional Rlgbt-to-Life  Convention  whose  par- 
ticipants represent  all  religious  faiths  (or 
none),  political  views,  ages  and  eccentric- 
ities— a  humanity   Interested   in   humanity. 

They  are  united  in  common  respect  for  hu- 
man life  and  the  right  to  life  for  all  fellow 
humans  In  this  secular,  computerized,  clini- 
cal and  seemingly  Insensitive  age.  they  see 
increasing  disrespect  for  human  life.  Indeed, 
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new  sanitized  cruelties  which  amount  to  bar- 
barism. 

No,  it's  not  all  over  abortion.  Though  this 
movement  began  with  Roman  Catholic 
coloration  and  focused  mainly  on  the  issue 
of  abortion-on-demand,  it  left  that  religious 
connection  and  widened  its  scope  to  cover  a 
variety  of  medical  and  legal  areas.  Examples 
which  anger  right-to-lifers: 

— "DES"  and  Depo-Provera" — experimen- 
tal birth-control  drugs — are  used  on-  pris- 
oners, students,  military  personnel  and  in- 
stitutionalized patients  for  purposes  not  cur- 
rently approved  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, but  legal  anyway. 

Injurious  side  effects  often-  results,  and 
there  have  even  been  deaths. 

In  the  prestigious  INew  England  Journal 
of  Medicine.  Franz  Ingelfinger,  M.D.,  recent- 
ly advocated  removing  the  World  Medical 
Assn.'s  absolute  ban  on  experimenting  with 
children  and  mental  Incompetents  and  hoped 
that  "some  broadly  based  system  can  be  set 
up  to  determine  under  what  conditions  chil- 
dren or  mentally  incompetent  persons  can  be 
u.sed  for  experimentation  not  primarily  de- 
signed for  their  benefit  .  .  ." 

"Psycho-surgery"  to  alter  human  behavior 
is  performed  on  hundreds  of  Americans  an- 
nually with  some  advocates  even  citing  the 
possible  role  of  brain  disorders  in  "rioters 
who  engaged  in  ar.son.  sniping  and  pliysical 
a'.'^ault."  Funding  of  research  or  perform- 
ance of  spycho-iiirgevy  has  been  stopped  on 
the  federal  and  stale  level,  but  when  the  up- 
rcar  subsidies,  advocates  will  seek  funds 
aguin. 

A  bill  to  legalize  voluntary  euthanasia  was 
introduced  in  Oregon  by  State  Sen.  Ted  Hal- 
lock.  The  bill  would  provide  for  euthanasia 
to  be  performed  on  any  person  who  volun- 
tarily requests  it  and  has  or  develops  an 
Irremedial  condition.  The  Oregon  Department 
of  Human  Resources  would  administer  the 
procrram. 

Dr.  James  D.  Watson  of  Harvard.  Nobel 
la.treate  and  co-discoverer  of  DNA.  was  re- 
cently quoted  as  saying  that  in  primitive 
times  deformed  babies  were  left  on  a  hillside 
to  die  ("infanticide")  and  now,  perhaps, 
such  babies  .should  not  bdt  declared  alive  un- 
til throe  days  after  birth.  Reason?  So  the 
parents  wouid  have  the  choice  of  letting  their 
doctor  allow  the  child  to.  die  and  thus  "save 
a  lot  of  misery  and  suffering." 

Laboratory  experiments  to  produce  human 
life  outside  tlie  womb,  test-tube  babies,  con- 
tinue, and  when  human  emljryos  are  formed, 
the  "human  life"  is  disposed  of  by  pouring 
the  solution  down  the  sink  drain. 

Increasing  evidence  shows  significant  post- 
abortion problems  In  aborted  women.  In- 
duced abortions,  according  to  London's 
Foundation  for  Education  and  Research  in 
Childbearlng.  "increases  the  risk  to  children 
born  prematurely  or  becau.se  the  mother's 
reproductive  organs  were  damaged."  In  coun- 
tries with  large  ninnbers  of  abortions — Hun- 
gary. Japan  and  Great  Britain — admonitions 
to  put  a  brake  on  "abortion-on-deman*"  are 
being  maae. 

Witnesses,  usually  niir.ses,  verify  stories  of 
healthy,  living  babies  being  "born"  during 
abortions,  with  the  attendant  physician  leav- 
ing the  child  to  die.  In  New  York,  a  20-week- 
old  fetus  was  killed  by  saline  injection,  but 
its  twin  soon  emerged  and  lived  15  hours.  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  one  unnerved  legal  abor- 
tionist ordered  that  a  live  baby  be  placed  in 
a  medical  refrigerator. 

In  Virginia,  an  aborted  6-month-old  boy 
described  by  the  abortionist  as  "a  specimen" 
was  left  to  die  and  then  placed  in  a  plastic 
bag. 

A  few  years  ago.  right  to  life  sounded 
Roman  Catholic,  but  as  greater  knowledge 
spread  among  non-Catholic  thinkers  and 
activists  about  the  broader  area  of  the  value 
of  human  life  the  movement's  appeal  similar- 
ly broadened.  This  year,  the  National  Right 
to  Life  organization  ended  its  tie   with  the 
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Family  Life  Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  CJon- 
ference   and   Is   now   independent. 

The  featured  speaker  at  the  Detroit  con- 
ference (June  9-10)  win  be  Sen.  Mark  Hat- 
field, a  thoughtful  convert  to  the  belief  that 
abortion  should  be  limited  and  that  other 
areas  of  life  questions  should  be  examined. 
Keynote  speaker  Is  Dr.  Mildred  Jefiferson,  a 
black  surgeon,  president  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Value  of  Life  Committee.  Karen  Leba- 
coz.  a  Protestant  professor  of  Christian 
ethics.  Is  a  participant,  and  so  is  Prof.  Victor 
G.  Rosenblum,  law  professor  at  Northwestern 
University.  Best  known  Catholic  thinker  who 
will  speak  Is  John  T.  Noonan,  professor  of  law 
and  chairman  of  religious  studies  at  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley. 

It  isn't  farfetched  to  point  out  that  Hit- 
lers slaughter  of  an  estimated  12  million 
people  can  be  traced,  in  large  part,  to  medical 
experimentation  and  mercy-killing  practices 
In  German  Institutions  on  "German"  Ger- 
mans considered  worthless,  that  Is,  the  men- 
tally 111  and  defective.  When  Hitler  subse- 
quently found  he  had  millions  of  ailing  slave 
laborers  on  his  hands,  there  was  medical 
precedent  In  Germany  for  their  mass  execu- 
tion. 

Everything,  including  the  most  barbaric 
acts  of  man,  has  to  start  somewhere. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  SUNDAY 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  was 
privileged  to  participate  in  the  Law  En- 
forcement Sunday  observance  at  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  San  Diego 
on  May  27, 

The  minister  of  First  Presbyterian,  Dr. 
Robert  H.  Mayo,  is  a  respected  member 
of  the  community  and  a  prominent 
christian  leader.  Some  elements  have 
tried  to  equate  government  with  evil  and 
to  imply  that  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
our  society  is  inimical  to  the  christian 
teachings  of  love.  Dr.  Mayo's  Law  En- 
forcement Sunday  sei-mon  lays  this  myth 
to  rest  and  I  would  commend  his  remarks 
on  the  interaction  between  love  and  ob- 
servance of  law  to  my  House  colleagues. 
I  ask  to  include  Dr.  Mayo's  sermon  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  sermon  follows : 

Law  and  Order  and  Love 
(By  Dr.  Robert  H.  Mayo) 

In  the  ancient  city-state  of  Athens,  the 
Athenians  Ijound  themselves  by  the  Athenian 
Oath:  "We  will  never  bring  disgrace  to  this 
our  city,  by  any  act  of  dishonesty  or  coward- 
Ice,  nor  ever  desert  our  suffering  comrades 
In  the  ranks.  We  will  fight  for  the  ideals 
and  sacred  things  of  the  city  both  alone  and 
for  the  many.  We  will  revere  and  obey  the 
city's  laws  and  do  our  best  to  incite  a  like 
respect  in  those  above  us  who  are  prone  to 
disobey  them  or  to  annul  them.  We  will 
strive  unceasingly  to  quicken  the  public's 
sense  of  civic  duty.  And  thus  in  all  of  ihe.se 
ways  we  will  transmit  our  city  not  only  not 
le-ss  but  greater  and  more  beautiful  than  It 
was  transmitted  to  us." 

"Not  less  but  greater!"  Tliat's  our  legacy 
to  the  future.  It  is  the  goal  of  every  parent 
to  present  a  better  world  to  his  children  than 
the  one  he  received  from  his  parents.  It  is 
the  goal  of  every  generation  to  present  a 
better  world  than  the  one  they  received.  For 
the  Atiienian.  this  legacy  was  to  be  fulfilled 
through  the  law:  "We  will  revere  and  obey 
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the  city's  laws  and  do  our  best  to  Incite  a 
like  respect  In  those  above  us  who  are  prone 
to  disobey  them  or  to  annul  them."  And  the 
Christian  also  buUds  his  legacy  to  the  fu- 
ture through  the  laws. 

A  Christian  can  never  live  outside  the  law. 
That  statement  from  my  sermon  was  quoted 
in  the  newspaper  yesterday.  Did  It  pique 
your  curiosity?  The  very  title  of  Jesus  as 
lord  Implies  authority,  and  for  us,  as  Chris- 
tians, that  means  a  just  authority  which  Is 
administered  through  the  law.  Jesus  Is  not/ 
only  Teacher,  He  is  Master.  "Fairest  Loj 
Jesus,  Ruler  of  all  nature,"  and  as  Ruler  of 
all  nature  that  implies  ruling  our  natural 
world  with  Its  laws;  It  also  Implies  ruling 
over  the  underworld  of  Satan,  for  when  He 
sent  out  His  disciples  He  "gave  them  power 
and  authority  over  all  demons,"  (Lk  9:1)  But 
It  also  most  certainly  implies  that  He  Is  the 
Ruler  of  our  personal  world,  In  all  our  in- 
terpersonal relationships,  as  the  laws  seeks 
to  set  boundaries  on  our  sins. 

Thus,  you  see,  the  Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ 
means  absolute  authority  on  His  part  and 
perfect  loyalty  on  ours.  The  motto  for 
Christians  must  be,  "I  believe;  therefore  I 
obey." 

The  Christian  response  to  the  law  has  al- 
ways been  one  of  obedience  under  the  law. 
Paul  said,  "Let  every  person  be  subject  to  the 
governing  authorities."  (Rom.  13:1)  And 
when  the  priests  and  scribes  asked  Jesus 
about  the  Christian  response  to  authority 
He  replied,  'Render  therefore  to  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's."  "  (Mt.  22:21) 

The  principle  of  law  and  obedience  to  law 
Is  certainly  not  unique  with  us.  Both  the 
Hebrew  world  and  the  Roman  world  linked 
law  and-  obedience  together.  Rome  had  the 
power  and  authority  to  compel  obedience  to 
the  law,  and  the  Hebrew  world  had  the 
Ideals  of  righteousness  and  justice  to  en- 
courage respect  for  the  law.  But  in  both  in- 
stances this  was  not  enough. 

With  all  her  power  and  authority,  and  with 
the  great  legacy  of  law  which  she  bequeathed 
to  us,  Rome  nevertheless  deteriorated  be- 
cause of  the  injustice  with  which  she  ad- 
ministered the  law.  And  Israel,  despite  her 
lofty  Ideals  of  justice  and  righteousness, 
nevertheless  let  the  law  disintegrate  Into 
hypocritical  casuistry.  Are  you  familiar  with 
the  term  "casuistry?"  It  simply  means  "draw- 
ing moral  lines."  I  think  I  can  Illustrate  It 
best  through  a  personal  family  Illustration. 
When  our  children  were  younger,  we  would 
not  let  them  swim  on  Sunday.  They  debated 
the  Issue  with  us:  Something  like  this,  "But 
Daddy,  Is  It  all  right  to  take  a  bath  on  Sun- 
day?" "Certainly  it  is  all  right  to  take  a  bath 
on  Sunday."  "Well,  Daddy,  when  you  take  a 
bath,  can't  you  have  a  good  time?"  "You 
should  have  a  good  time  all  the  time."  "Well, 
Daddy,  does  the  size  of  the  bath  tub  make 
any  difference?"  "No,  I  don't  think  the  size 
of  the  tub  makes  any  difference."  "Then, 
Daddy,  why  can't  we  take  a  bath  on  Sunday 
like  everybody  else.  In  a  swimming  pool?" 
Doesn't  that  sound  very  much  like  the  Jew- 
ish lawyer.  "And  behold  a  lawyer  stood  up 
to  put  him  to  test,  saying,  'Teacher,  what 
shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?'  "  (Vs  25) 
It  was  to  such  as  these  that  Jesus  addressed 
His  strongest  language:  "Woe  to  you,  scrilies 
and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!  .  .  .  You  serpents, 
you  brood  of  vipers."  (Mt  23:13-33)  "Woe  to 
you  lawyers  also."  (Lk  11:46)  In  the  applica- 
tion of  law  and  order  in  both  the  Roman  and 
Jewish  world,  one  very  Important  Ingredient 
was  missing — the  Ingredient  which  Chris- 
tianity provides — obedience  to  the  law  in  love. 

My  text  is  the  preface  to  the  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan,  which  makes  these  words 
cf  Jesus  perhaps  the  best-known  and  best- 
loved  of  all  the  Scriptures,  because  the  theme 
of  the  parable  is  love.  When  the  lawyer,  in  my 
text,  asked  Jesus  the  question,  "What  shall  I 
do  to  inherit  eternal  life?"  Isn't  It  Interest- 
ing that  Jesus'  reply  was  a  question  concern- 
ing obedience  to  the  law.  "What  Is  written 


in  the  law?"  The  lawyer's  answer,  linked  the 
law  and  love;  "You  shall  love  the  Lord  your 
God  with  all  your  heart,  and  with  all  your 
soul,  and  with  all  your  strength,  and  with 
all  your  mind;  and  your  neighbor  as  your- 
self." (Vs  27)  Love  Is  the  foundation  of  aU 
the  laws  as  expressed  through  the  Command- 
ments. If  you  love  God  with  aU  your  heart, 
strength,  mind,  and  soul,  then  you  won't 
ive  any  other  gods  before  Him.  You  won't 
lake  graven  Images.  You  won't  take  the 
Lord's  name  in  vain.  And  If  you  love  your 
neighbor  as  yourself,  you  won't  steal;  you 
won't  seduce  his  wife;  you  won't  covet  what 
he  has.  Someone  has  pointed  out  that  we 
have  35  million  laws  to  enforce  the  Ten 
Commandments.  None  of  these  laws  would  be 
necessary,  If  we  obeyed  the  Commandments 
In  love. 

It  is  a  statistical  fact  that  the  Jewish 
Torah  Is  composed  of  365  "Thou  Shalt  Nots" 
and  248  "Thou  Shalts,"  or  a  total  of  613  laws. 
The  Rabbis  pointed  out  that  these  were  all 
cemented  together  In  love.  The  Command- 
ments are  merely  expressions  of  what  love 
has  already  demanded  from  us.  That's  why 
the  lawyer  here,  and  Jesus  elsewhere,  could 
reduce  all  the  Commandments  and  all  the 
laws,  to  four  words:  "Love  God;  love  others." 
Law  and  love  are  not  opposites;  they  are 
complements.  They  need  each  other.  Love 
without  the  law  Is  mere  sentiment.  The  law 
without  love  is  sterile.  All  the  law  can  do, 
standing  by  itself,  is  to  prevent  Ills  against 
the  neighbor,  nagatively.  But  love  seeks  the 
neighbor's  good,  positively. 

It's  because  God  Is  love  that  He  rules  by 
law.  It  Is  through  the  law  that  He  expresses 
His  love  for  us,  just  as  parents  express, 
through  the  rules  set  down  for  their  chil- 
dren, what  love  permits  and  what  It  disal- 
lows, in  order  that  the  children  may  derive 
the  benefits  from  life.  Do  you  recall  in  your 
childhood  games,  that  if  j-ou  suspended  the 
rules,  It  took  all  the  fun  out  of  the  games? 
And  the  disastrous  effect  of  a  cheater?  When 
he  disobeyed  the  rules  he  spoiled  the  games 
for  everyone.  So  when  we  disobey  the  Com- 
mandments, it  causes  tension  In  our  rela- 
tionship with  each  other.  Paul  asks  the 
Romans.  "What  thtiTshall  we  say?  That  the 
law  is  sin?  By  no  means!  Yet  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  law,  I  should  not  have  known 
sin.  I  should  not  have  known  what  It  Is  to 
covet  If  the  law  had  not  said,  'you  shall  not 
covet.'"  (Rom  7:7)  When  we  disobey  the 
Commandments,  It  also  causes  guilt  In  our 
relationship  with  God.  When  David  broke 
the  Commandments  through  his  relationship 
with  Bathsheba,  he  cried  out,  "Against  thee, 
thee  only,  have  I  sinned."  (Ps  51:4)  God 
gives  us  laws  because  God  is  love.  And  we 
obey  those  laws  because  we  love. 

How  coldly  impersonal  our  relationships 
with  one  another  would  be  if  they  were  based 
upon  the  law  alone!  That's  where  the 
Pharisees  got  Into  trouble.  For  them  the  law 
became  nothing  more  than  theological  rid- 
dles or  mental  gymnastics  devoid  of  love  and 
faith.  They  were  "straining  out  a  gnat  and 
swallowing  a  camel."  (Mt  23:24)  Small  sins 
were  magnified,  while  greater  sins  were  ig- 
nored, so  Jesus  said,  to  them,  "Truly,  I  say  to 
you,  the  tax  collectors  and  the  harlots'  go 
into  the  kingdom  of  God  before  you."  (Mt 
21:31)  When  the  error  of  the  religious  world 
is  the  law  without  love,  the  result  Is  hy- 
pocrisy; we  become  guilty  of  greater  sins 
than  the  sins  we  seek  to  ferret  put.  When 
the  error  of  the  seciUar  world  Is  the  law 
without  love,  it  becomes  recrimination  and 
revenge,  reacting  with  indignation  and  vio- 
lence, without  forgiveness  and  patience.  Law 
and  love  have  to  be  the  characteristics  of 
both  worlds.  A  Christian  can  never  Ignore 
or  set  aside  the  law.  So  also  the  law  enforce- 
ment officer,  In  his  zeal  for  the  law,  cannot 
set  aside  love. 

The  principle  of  civil  disobedience  which 
became  such  a  fad  several  years  ago  was 
nevertheless    a    non-Christian    principle,    a 


rationalization  of  the  principle  of  PublUius 
Syrus  that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  Jesus 
Insisted  on  our  obedience  to  the  law  and 
He  said,  "Think  not  that  I  have  come  to 
abolish  the  law  and  the  prophets;  I  have  come 
not  to  abolish  them  but  to  fulfill  them  .  .  . 
not  an  iota,  not  a  dot,  will  pass  from  the  law 
until  all  is  accomplished."  tMt  5:17-18) 

Occasionally,  I  am  asked  the  question, 
"Why  do  we  celebrate  Law  Day?  Why  dont 
you  stick  to  the  Gospel?"  The  law  is  the  Gos- 
pel. There  Is  nothing  more  Gospel  than  the 
law,  because  the  law  Is  the  very  warp  and 
woof  of  the  Gospel.  Think  how  much  of  the 
Gospel  Is  concerned  about  the  law!  Paul 
said,  "Law  came  In,  to  Increase  the  trespass; 
(Rom  5:20a)  In  pointing  out  the  sin  It 
reminds  us  of  how  great  Is  our  need  of  a 
Saviour.  But  that's  not  enough.  The  Chris- 
tian therefore  also  recognizes  that  the  law 
all  by  itself  is  sterile,  "where  sin  Increased, 
grace  abounded  all  the  more."  (Rom  5:20b) 
The  law  has  absolutely  no  power  In  Itself. 
It  can  only  point  out  the  wrong.  It  cannot 
command  obedience;  it  has  no  power  to  for- 
give the  wrong  or  to  right  It.  Tliafs  why 
Paul  said,  "The  law  was  our  custodian  (ovir 
baby-sitter,  our  governess)  until  Christ  came. 
(Gal  3:24)  The  law  Is  an  abstraction;  It's. 
Impersonal — but  Christianity  Is  not  based 
upon  an  abstraction,  but  upon  a  Person,  a 
Person  who  Is  dynamically  alive,  a  Person 
who  is  vitally  real,  a  Person  who  Is  right  here 
In  the  sanctuary  with  us  In  these  moments, 
and  who  puts  flesh  and  blood  upon  the  struc- 
ture of  the  law  and  makes  our  obedience  to 
It  alive  with  love.  The  law  enforcement  olli- 
cers  attitude  also  clothes  the  law  wrlth  flesii 
and  blood  in  person-to-person  relationships. 
One  of  the  reasons  we  have  Law  Day  and 
invite  law  enforcement  officers  to  worship 
with  us.  because  It  clothes  the  law  with  flesh 
and  blood,  as  we  become  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  these  officers  and  their  per- 
sonalities. Paul  said,  "But  If  you  are  led 
by  the  Spirit  you  are  not  under  the  law." 
(Gal  5:18)  In  other  words  Spirit,  whether 
it  ije  the  Spirit  of  Christ  or  the  spirit  of  the 
law  enforcement  officer,  Is  what  fills  the  law 
with  meaning. 

William  Barclay  told  a  war  story  of  a 
British  burial  detail  which  had  the  responsi- 
bility of  burying  one  of  their  fallen  com- 
rades after  a  battle  In  France.  They  asked  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  If  they  could  have 
permission  to  bury  him  in  the  Catholic 
cemetery.  The  priest  reluctantly  said.  "No," 
because  the  deceased  was  not  a  Roman" 
Catholic.  Sadly  the  British  soldiers  burled 
their  comrade  just  outside  of  the  cemetery 
fence.  When  they  went  back  the  next  morn- 
ing tlieycouldjlt  find  the  grave.  They  knew 
there  had  to  be  freshly  dug  soil  somewhere 
r.long  the  fence,  but  ihey  coiildn't  find  tt.  As 
they  stood  there  In  bewilderment  the  priest 
approached  and  said  he  had  been  so  un- 
happy about  the  decision  he  had  made  the 
day  before  that  he  couldn't  sleep,  so  before 
dawn  he  moved  the  fence  to  include  the 
grave  of  the  soldier  who  had  died  fighting 
for  France.  That  Is  what  love  does.  Love 
moves  the  fence  i  The  law  builds  up  the  bar- 
riers beyond  which  we  cannot  trespass,  but 
love  moves  the  fence.  "For  he  is  our  peace, 
who  has  made  us  both  one.  and  has  broken 
down  the  dividing  wall  of  hostihty."  (Eph. 
2:14)  So  in  Christ  "there  is  neither  Jew  nor 
Greek,  there  is  neither  slave  nor  free,  there  is 
nether  male  nor  female;  for  you  are  all  one 
in  Christ  Jesus."   (Gal  3:28) 

Love,  then,  becomes  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law.  Love  fulfills  the  law  by  going  under  the 
law  to  undergird  it  with  strength  and  power. 
Love  fulfills  the  law  by  going  between  the 
laws,  weaving  them  together  with  love.  Love 
fulfills  the  law  by  going  beyond  the  laws  be- 
yond obedience  to  forgiveness,  service,  and 
salvation.  Tlius  our  Christian  faith  deepens 
the  relationship  which  we  sustain  with  the 
law  and  also  with  those  who  enforce  the  law. 
That's  how  we  will  transmit  this  city,  "not 
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less  but  greater  ^d  more  beautiful  than  It 
was  transmitted  to\is."  through  our  love  and 
respect  for  one  amrther  within  the  law. 

I  pray  that  somehow  these  Law  Day  serv- 
ices may  be  a  reaffirmation  of  those  two 
great  pillars  of  Law  and  Love,  enriched  and 
deepened  by  our  relationship  with  Christ; 
and  thank  you  Klwanlans,  and  thank  you 
law  enforcement  officers,  for  making  possible 
n  .service  which  reaffirms  these  relationships. 


FOOD  STAMPS  PROBLEMS  REQUIRE 
ANSWERS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

*  OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  7,  1973         I 

Mr.  COLLII^S  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
food  stamps  now  exceed  $2  billion  and 
the  program  requires  answers.  Its  broad 
extensions  now  provide  food  stamps  for 
communes  of  lUppies.  for  workers  out  on 
strike,  and  for  college  students  not  work- 
ing. 

I  just  read  an  Interesting  article.  In 
the  May  24,  1973  issue  of  the  West  Texas 
Livestock  Weekly  the  following  stoiT  was 
written  on  food  stamps: 

Food  Stamps 
Pood   stamps   have   become   big   business. 
They  are  probably  the  biggest  factor  in  in- 
creasing the  market  demand  for  food. 

The  USDAs  Food  and  Nutrition  Service, 
which  administers  the  food  stamp  program, 
reports  that  the  most  frequent  complaint 
they  get  Is  from  other  shoppers  who  say  they 
see  food  stamp  users  selecting  the  most  ex- 
pensive cuts  at  meat  counters. 

Well,  the  12.5  million  food  stamners  are 
splurging  away  to  the  tune  of  $2.1  billion  for 
flscRl  1973-74. 

A  typical  four  person  family,  a  couple  and 
two  children,  can  get  $112  worth  of  food 
.stamps  per  month  free  if  the  fnmllvs  'calcu- 
lated income'  U  less  than  $30.  The  'calculated 
income'  is  arrived  at  by  subtracting,  from  an 
initial  monthly  income  of  ,$500  or  less,  such 
things  as  any  medical  payment  of  more  than 
$10  per  month,  any  amount  in  excess  of  30 
percent  of  the  income  that  goes  fQr  shelter, 
federal  and  state  income  taxes,  contributions 
toward  mandatory  retirement  programs,  in- 
cluding social  security,  union  dues,  and  cost 
of  a  nurse  or  caretaker,  if  he  needs  special 
care.  Also,  deducted  is  tutltion  and  manda- 
tory fees  lor  education,  but  not  cost  of  te.xt- 
books. 

Food  stamp  programs  operate  In  1509  coun- 
ties and  cities  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  projected  that  nearly  500.000  applicants 
are  expected  to  be  added  to  the  program  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year.  Tliere  is  no  esti- 
mate available  on  how  many  people  are 
Bctuaily  being  fed  under  thU  program  since 
it  is  set  up  for  family  units  from  one  person 
to  an  Indefinite  number. 

A  recipients  eligibility  certification  Is 
made  by  county  food  stamp  technicians  who 
must  determine  the  income  and  resources  of 
applicants. 

Welfare  offices  must  cert  if  v  or  refuse  to 
certify  an  applicant  within  30  days  of  receiv- 
ing his  application  for  stamps. 

Grocery  stores  are  licensed  to  accept 
.«.tamps,  and  the  license  may  be  revoked  or 
suspended  If  it  Is  abu.sed. 

Regulations  allow  stamp  customers  to  pur- 
chase ail  domestically  produced  food  and  two 
forelj;n  foods,  bananas  and  coffee.  They  can- 
not purchase  such  items  as  magazines,  beer 
or  liquor  with  the  stamps. 

Communes,  students  and  transient  groups 
of   young  people  can  be  eligible   for  food 
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stamps  under  a  recent  federal  court  decision 
that  ruled  unconstitutional  a  new  regula- 
tion requiring  household  members  under 
60  to  be  related.  The  regulation  was  devel- 
oped to  prevent  unrelated  groups  of  people 
from  qualifying  for  stamps.  Food  stamp  sales 
are  expected  to  increase  at  a  rapid  rate,  par- 
ticularly if  the  household  eligibility  decision 
Is  upheld  in  higher  courts. 

Congress  has  expanded  the  program  great- 
ly since  1969  when  the  governme.nt  spent 
about  $250  million  to  help  3.2  million  per- 
sons. 

Four  years  ago  a  famUy  of  four  with  a  cal- 
culated income  of  $50  to  $60  per  month  had 
to  pay  $20  to  get  stamps  worth  $58  at  food 
stores.  Beginning  July  1,  the  same  house- 
:^old  will  have  to  pay  only  $10  for  stamps 
worth  $116  per  month. 

This  money  for  food  spending  did  not 
exist  a  few  years  ago.  The  free  stamps  are 
equivalent  to  more  than  two  percent  of 
what  Americans  spend  for  food  at  retail 
stores,  which  last  year  totalled  $97.8  billion. 
And  there  are  indeed  many  abuses  bv  re- 
cipients. "* 

Last  month  in  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  a  man 
was  charged  with  unlawfully  acquiring 
$3000  worth  of  food  stamps  by  buying  them 
at  a  cash  discount  of  $1200.  In  another 
county  in  the  same  state,  the  food  stamp 
supervisor  pleaded  guilty  to  a  chargCf  of  un- 
lawfully Issuing  himself  $552  worth  of  food 
coupons  for  $144. 

In  Bernalillo  County,  of  which  Albu- 
querque is  a  part,  40,224  persons  received 
food  stamps  in  February.  An  audit  in  that 
county,  using  a  sampling  of  350  "cases,"  re- 
ported 48  percent  of  those  studied  are  re- 
ceiving the  amount  of  free  stamps  to  which 
they  were  entitled.  Host  of  the  other  52  per- 
cent are  getting  more.  The  audit  showed 
16.3  percent  of  the  350  were  not  eligible 
for  stamps  in  the  first  place. 

Of  the  welfare  recipients,  51,954  received 
food  stamps  in  addition  to  financial  pay- 
ments during  December.  'This  brought  the 
total  food  stamp  recipients  to  161,806,  or  16 
percent  of  the  state's  population. 

Another  4000  were  added  to  this  before 
the  end  of  April. 

In  Colorado  last  month,  records  at  the 
Department  of  Social  Services  showed  un- 
authorized stamps  worth  $127,234  have  been 
issued  in  36  of  the  60  participating  coun- 
ties since  1969.  Uncollected  claims  against 
those  to  whom  the  stamps  were  Improperly 
Issued  ranged  from  $4  to  nearly  $2000. 
Claims  totaling  $16,871  were  paid  In  full 
by  ineligible  recipients  during  the  period. 
The  food  stamp  program  puts  about  $37 
million  annually  into  the  Colorado  econ- 
omy, including  $16  million  spent  In  stamps 
by  the  recipients  and  $21  million  given  to 
them  as  free  'bonus'  coupons.  In  March, 
122.408  people  purchased  $3.3  million  In 
stamps. 

The  general  reference  to  a  'cost-of-living' 
index  is  based  on  100  for  the  1967  calendar 
year.  In  February  of  1972  the  Index  stood 
at  123.80  and  in  February  of  1973  it  has  gone 
up  to  128.06.  a  rise  of  3.9  percent. 

The  Increased  allowance  will  boost  the 
cost  of  the  overall  program  by  $140  million. 
Because  of  the  low  wage  scale  on  the  aver- 
age farm  and  ranch  operation,  most  em- 
ployees would  be  eligible  for  food  stamps, 
but  comparatively  few  apply.  A  man  sup- 
porting a  family  of  four  on  as  much  as  $500 
a  month,  with  normal  'calculated  deduc- 
tions' for  social  security,  medical  expenses, 
state  and  federal  income  taxes  and  possibly 
tuition  for  a  child  in  school,  could  qualify 
almost  every  month  of  the  year. 

They  are,  however,  far  from  the  lowest 
on  the  I.Q.  scale. 

For  each  applicant  there  are  from  17  to  20 
dllferent  forms  that  may  have  to  be  filled 
out  by  the  certification  worker.  The  first 
four-page    form    resembles    the    long-form 
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version  of  the  federal  income  tax  form,  re- 
quiring such  calculations  as  O.  TOTAL  of 
5A,  B.C.D.E.  and  P.  .  .  or  Income  After  Ex- 
clusion (Line  4  minus  Line  5G)     . 


BOB  CROWN:  FRIEND  OP  THE 
FRIENDLESS 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF   CALXFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday, 
May  21.  1973,  Assemblyman  Robert  W. 
Crown,  one  of  California's  most  out- 
standing legislators,  died  from  injuries 
received  when  struck  by  a  car.  Following 
is  a  tribute  to  Assemblyman  Cro\Mi  by  a 
man  who  knew  him  well,  Ed  Salzman, 
veteran  Capitol  reporter  for  the  Oakland 
Tribune.  The  tribute  follows: 
"Bob  Crown:    Friend    of    the    Friendless* 

The  death  of  Assemblyman  Robert  War- 
ren Crown,  D-Alameda,  came  as  an  e.speciallv 
shocking  blow  to  the  California  ^litical 
commimlty. 

Bob  Crown  was  probably  the  healthiest 
member  of  the  legislature.  At  the  age  of  54, 
he  could  have  passed  for  39.  He  was  the 
prime  physical  fitness  fanatic  In  California 
politics  (with  apologies  to  United  States  Sen. 
Alan  Cranston). 

Three  days  a  week,  he  put  himself  through 
vigorous  gymnasium  workouts.  Three  other 
days  he  would  Jog  for  45  minutes,  finishing 
with  a  sprint  of  about  100  yards.  Thursdav 
he  called  his  day  off. 

How  Ironical  that  Crown,  who  survived  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge  in  World  War  II,  would 
be  struck  down  while  Jogging  on  the  streets 
of  Alameda. 

Two  other  Democratic  assemblymen,  Char- 
ley V.  Porter  and  L.  L.  Townsend,  both  from 
Los  Angeles  County,  had  died  earlier  this 
year.  Their  passing  had  relatively  little  im- 
pact. Porter  was  getting  along  In  years  and 
had  a  record  of  medical  problems.  Townsend, 
although  only  42,  had  suffered  a  near-fatal 
Illness  last  year. 

Bob  Crown  was  unique  among  politicians. 
He  felt  that  smoking  was  abhorrent,  and  he 
adamantly  refused  to  support  any  bill  that 
would  broaden  gambling  in  California.  His 
lips  never  touched  hard  liquor  and  only 
occasionally  a  glass  of  wine. 

When  things  were  going  well,  he  often 
cracked  to  his  friends:  "Not  bad  for  a  poor 
Jewish  boy  from  Alameda." 

While  he  was  known  as  one  of  the  mo.sfc 
liberal  member.-  of  the  legislature,  he  broke 
away  from  the  liberal  bloc  on  the  issue  of 
narcotics.  No  amount  of  pleading  from  liis 
best  friends  could  get  him  to  vote  for  the 
bill  to  decriminalize  marijuana.  "I  just  don't 
believe   in  smoking,"  he  would  explain. 

A  bachelor,  he  had  a  reputation  as  some- 
thing of  a  ladies'  man.  His  close  friend  and 
long-time  seatmate,  Assemblyman  John  T. 
Knox.  D-Richmond,  likes  to  tell  the  story 
about  the  time  Crown  arrived  in  the  assem- 
bly chamber  one  Monday  and  told  Knox: 
"I'm  in  love."  Knox  asked,  "Who's  the  lucky 
girl?"  The  reply:  "It's  a  six-way  tie  for  flrsi; 
place." 

Bob  Crown  was  perhaps  best  known  among 
his  colleagues  for  his  voracious  appetite  for 
learning.  He  was  among  the  best  trivia  play- 
ers in  the  legislature,  and  he  could  rarely 
be  stumped  on  a  question  in  the  field  of 
historj'. 

He  had  his  political  peaks  and  valleys.  Rid- 
ing high  as  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  falling  low  when  he  went  out 
of   favor   with   the   assembly   leadership. 
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As  chairman  of  Ways  and  Means,  he  hated 
to  kill  a  bill  because  it  pained  him  to  hurt 
the  filings  of  a  colleague.  He  would  simply 
tell  tike  a^hor  that  he  didn't  have  enough 
v^^^prtwiuit  he  would  give  him  a  second 
chance  whenever  he  could  muster  the  nec- 
essary support.  The  result  was  the  same  so 
far  as  the  bill  was  concerned,  but  it  didn't 
hurt  a  bit  to  extend  the  hand  of  courtesy. 

Crown  was  known  as  both  the  unofficial 
leader  of  the  Jewish  delegation  In  the  legis- 
lature and  as  the  leader  of  the  ecumenical 
movement.  Every  year,  he  led  a  Passover 
Seder  dinner  for  legislators  of  all  religions 
and  dedicated  it  to  freedom  for  all  man- 
kind. Next  year's  dinner  will  be  a  sad  memo- 
rial to  Bob  Crown  rather  than  an  evening  of 
rejoicing. 

Bob  Crown  should  best  be  known  as  the 
champion  of  the  underdog.  It  was  he  alone 
who  has  led  the  fight  for  state  funds  for 
crippled  chUdren.  It  was  he  who  in  his  trav- 
els around  the  world  sent  back  postcards 
to  the  little  people  in  the  capitol,  like  shoe- 
shine  man  Earl  Reeves.  It  was  he  who  al- 
ways gave  a  word  of  encouragement  to  the 
Capitol's  angry  old  man.  Bob  Simpson. 

Bob  Crown  befriended  the  friendless.  When 
a  colleague  found  himself  an  outcast — like 
the  late  Louis  Francis  of  San  Mateo  County 
or  Charles  Meyers  of  San  Francisco — Crown 
made  a  special  effort  to  befriend  them. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  Bob 
Crown's  death  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of 
even  the  toughest  gladiators  in  the  political 
arena. 


COL.  WALTER  J.  RILEY,  EAST 
CHICAGO,  IND. 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  1, 
Col.  Walter  J.  Riley,  pioneer  banker, 
lawyer,  businessmsm,  philanthropist, 
died  at  his  home  in  East  Chicago,  Ind. 
He  was  in  his  97th  year. 

His  business  acumen  and  generosity 
participated  in  the  growth  and  well- 
being  of  the  Indiana  Calumet  Region  for 
more  than  six  decades.  For  several  gen- 
erations he  was  one  of  Indiana's  out- 
standing citizens  and  he  was  in  the  fore- 
front as  a  financier  and  railroad  foimder. 
He  was  active  and  participated  in  his 
business  afifairs  up  until  a  short  time  be- 
fore his  death. 

In  1909,  Colonel  Riley  and  C.  C.  Hotch- 
kiss,  a  railroad  executive  and  promoter, 
pioneered  a  belt  railroad  and  ship  canal 
in  the  Calumet  Region  in  order  to  hasten 
the  development  of  one  of  the  great  in- 
dustrial areas  in  the  Midwest  in  the 
Calumet  area  of  Indiana. 

His  two  nephews,  William  J.  Riley  and 
Walter  J.  Riley,  n,  have  for  years  been 
active  in  conducting  the  banking  and  in- 
surance business  along  with  the  colonel. 

Colonel  Riley  was  probably  the  last  of 
the  pioneers  in  northwest  Indiana  who 
participated  in  the  growth  of  our  great 
industrial  area  since  the  beginning  of 
this  century. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks an  editorial  concemina  Col.  Wal- 
ter J.  Riley  which  appeared  in  the  Gary, 
Ind.,  Post  Tribune  on  Jime  4: 

He  Helped  Make  Us  Strong 
There  probably  are  a  number  in  our  area's 
current  generation  to  whom  Col.  Walter  J. 
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Riley  was  at  most  an  echo.  There  are  few, 
though,  doing  business  or  holdiug  Jobs  in 
the  Calumet  Industrial  Region  and  its  abut- 
ting territory  who  were  not  affected  by  his 
energy.  There  are  many  not  at  all  aware  of 
it  who  were  beneficiaries  of  his  generosity 
and  civic  energy. 

The  "colonel"  (whose  military  title  came 
from  a  World  War  II  National  Guard  ap- 
pointment) made  his  money  in  banking  and 
real  estate,  but  it  wa.  what  he  did  to  make 
money  for  others  which  made  his  imprint  on 
Northwest  Indiana  enduring.  It  wsis  his  work 
and  energy  combined  with  that  of  W.  C. 
Hotchkiss  which  made  the  Indiana  Harbor 
Belt  Railroad  and  the  Indiana  Ship  Canal 
realities.  It  was  those  developments  which 
made  the  East-Chicago-Indiana  Harbor  area 
one  of  the  three  highly  productive  triplets 
of  Northwest  Indiana — the  other  being  the 
steel  mills  of  Gary  and  the  much  more  re- 
cent ones  of  Porter  County. 

But  Colonel  Riley  never  confined  his  en- 
ergies to  money  making.  He  played  important 
roles  in  the  founding  of  the  Carmelite  Home 
for  Girls  and  Boys  in  East  Chicago  and  of 
East  Chicago's  St.  Catherine  Hospital  A  re- 
cent $50,000  gift  In  his  honor  to  St.  Joseph 
Calumet  College  was  not  his  first  to  that 
institution. 

With  him  politics  was  almost  an  avoca- 
tion. A  lifelong  Republican,  he  nevertheless 
was  named  the  first  city  Judge  of  East  Chi- 
cago by  a  Democratic  governor,  Thomas  Mar- 
shall, who  later  became  vice  president.  Riley 
was  a  delegate  to  Republican  National  Con- 
ventions of  1928,  1932,  1948  and  1952,  but  he 
was  frequently  consulted  by  Indiana  politi- 
cal leaders  of  both  parties. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  90th  birthday.  Colo- 
nel Riley  said,  "This  area  faces  many  bright 
tomorrows."  We  feel  sure  it  was  a  vision  to 
which  he  clung  up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
last  Friday. 


ROBERT  KENNEDY 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7.  1973 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  5  years  ago 
this  week  Robert  Kennedy  died  in  Los 
Angeles,  literally  at  the  hour  of  his  great- 
est political  triumph.  In  my  judgment 
his  death  was  the  greatest  political  loss 
of  this  decade.  Part  of  the  tragedy  of 
his  death  was  the  fact  that  the  coimtry 
was  just  awakening  to  the  realities  of 
his  leadership  potential.  Hence,  the  coun- 
try will  never  know  what  it  lost. 

I  worked  on  the  staff  of  Robert  Ken- 
nedy after  having  rim  the  Colorado 
River,  water  skied,  tramped  through  In- 
dian reservations,  and  hiked  the  moun- 
tains of  Southeastern  Utah  with  him. 
It  was  my  opportunity  to  coordinate  his 
brief  presidential  campaign  in  six  west- 
ern States. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  him  personally 
still  feel  keenly  his  loss.  The  problems 
which  bothered  him  the  most — poverty 
and  deprivation,  racism  and  injustice, 
war  and  hate — are  still  with  us.  Hence, 
it  seems  appropriate  to  reflect  upon  the 
ardor  and  compassion  with  which  he  at- 
tacked these  human  failings  and  to  re- 
solve to  emulate  the  strong  self-disci- 
pline and  determination  which  made  him 
such  a  leader. 

I  am  inserting  excerpts  from  some 
writings  of  his  younger  brother.  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy,  on  whose  staff  I  also 
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had  the  honor  of  serving.  I  wish  more 
people  could  have  known  Robert  Ken- 
nedy. 

Seeking  a  Newer  World 

(By  Edward  M.  Kennedy) 

(Note. — A  few  months  after  the  death  of 
Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  five  years  ago  today, 
his  brother  Sen.  Bdward  M.  Kennedy  set 
down  some  recollections  of  their  lives  to- 
gether, addressing  them  to  Robert  Kennedy's 
children.  These  are  excerpts  from  his  reminis- 
cences, which  were  originally  printed  in  a 
memorial  volume.  "That  Shining  Hour. ") 

Nothing  your  father  achieved  in  life  and 
nothing  that  hereafter  be  achieved  in  his 
name  would  have  mattered  more  to  him 
than  how  his  children  would  develop  and 
the  kind  of  lives  they  would  lead. 

His  cwn  relationships  with  his  brothers 
and  sisters  and  his  parents  were  a  source 
of  strei^.gih  and  meaning.  From  his  father, 
he  gained  an  iron  will  and  tougbmindedness 
and  from  his  mother,  a  tender  heart  and 
gentleness.  From  his  older  brothers  he 
gained  a  competitive  spirit  and  a  desire 
to  pursue  excellence.  From  his  sisters,  he 
received  a  certain  charm  and  warmth.  His 
character  was  formed  in  the  crucible  of  fam- 
ily relationships  although  it  had  its  own 
distinct  identity,  and  a  strength  that  was 
particularly  his.  Certainly  he  would  exjject 
each  of  you  to  be  a  source  of  strength  and 
understanding  and  love  to  each  other,  as  he 
was  to  us.  He  would  want  you  to  help  one 
another  in  time  of  difficulty  and  uncertainty, 
and  be  generous  to  one  another  almost  to  f 
a  fault. 

He  lived  his  faith  and  his  religion  and  he 
was  prepared  to  defend  that  faith,  not  only 
to  the  dovibters  but  even  to  the  theologians. 

Yovir  father  viewed  public  service  as  the 
means  to  help  the  disadvantaged,  the  poor 
and  the  victims  of  discrimination.  He  was 
totally  Involved  and  totally  comnutted  to 
their  cause.  But  although  politics  was  his 
whole  life,  be  did  not  feel  his  children  had 
to  follow  In  his  footsteps — any  more  than 
our  father  felt  we  had  to  go  into  business. 
He  would  have  been  distressed,  however,  if 
yon  did  not  involve  yourself  in  some  way  in 
the  problems  of  mankind.  He  truly  lived  for 
his  own  children  and  the  next  generation  of 
the  world.  He  would  expect  you  to  devote 
your  lives  to  continuing  his  search  for  a 
newer  world. 

This.  then,  is  the  challenge  of  your  father's 
life.  It  is  a  lesson  and  a  responsibility  for  all 
who  loved  him — for  me  and  my  sisters — for 
you  ar.d  yoxtr  cousins.  It  Is  your  Inheritance 
and  it  is  mine  that  he  has  left  behind — along 
with  the  times  and  the  feelings  we  can  only 
recapture  in  memory. 

I'll  miss  the  Sunday  afternoons  at  Hickory 
Hill  when  he  would  break  away  from  play- 
ing touch  football  with  his  children,  and  we 
would  play  tennis  .  .  .  I'll  miss  those  sailiiig 
trips  off  the  beautiful  coast  of  Maine,  using 
roadmaps  for  sailing  charts.  More  than  once 
we  were  lost  in  fog  and  howling  winds,  but  lie 
would  console  our  guests  and.  sure  enough,, 
we  would  soon  find  a  safe  port-of-call  .  .  . 

But  most  of  all  I  shall  remember  our 
walks  through  the  park  from  the  Senate 
floor  to  the  Senate  office  building  in  every 
kind  of  weather.  He  would  suggest  that  I 
speak  at  an  early  morning  assembly  at  a 
local  high  school  here  in  Washington,  urging 
the  students  to  stay  in  school  and  continue 
their  studies.  He  would  remind  me  to  give 
whole-hearted  support  to  a  fund-raiser  to 
be  held  in  Boston  for  Caesar  Chavez"  farm- 
workers. He  would  tell  me  of  a  recent  trip 
to  the  Mississippi  Delta,  describing  the  ex- 
traordinary conditions  of  himger,  malnutri- 
tion and  poverty  he  saw.  and  he  would  talk 
about  the  forgotten  Indians  in  our  country, 
and  the  injustices  and  indignities  they  suf- 
fered. These  moments  of  conversation  as 
much  as  any  speech  be  made  revealed  his 
deep  feeling  and  passionate  concern  for  the 
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forgotten  American.  And  no  words  can  de- 
scribe his  purpose  better  than  those  written 
by  Tennyson  of  Ulysses:  "How  dull  It  Is  to 
pause,  to  make  an  end,  to  rust  unburnished, 
not  to  shine  in  use  as  tho'  to  breathe  were 
life!- 

All  of  us  will  miss  him,  and  each  will  re- 
memt)er  him  in  a  different  way.  When  I 
think  of  Bobby.  I  shall  alwayS'^see  Cape  Cod 
on  a  sunny  day.  The  wind  will  be  from  the 
southwest  and  the  white  caps  will  be  showing 
and  the  full  tide  will  be  sweeping  through  the 
gaps  In  the  breakwater.  It  will  be  after  lunch, 
and  Bob  will  be  stripped  to  the  waist  and 
hell  say,  "Come  on  Joe,  Katheen,  Bobby 
and  David,  Courtney,  Kerry,  come  on  Michael 
and  even  you  Chris  and  Max — call  your  moth- 
er and  come  on  for  a  sail."  One  of  the  chil- 
dren would  say,  "What  about  the  baby?" 
and  the  father  would  reply,  "IJouglas  can 
come  next  year."  They  push  off  from  the 
landing.  The  sails  of  the  Resolute  catch  the 
wind,  and  the  boat  tips  and  there  are  squeals 
of  laughter  from  the  crew.  And  Bob  says,  "I 
think  today  Is  the  day  we'll  tip  over"  and 
there  are  more  squeals  and  the  Resolute 
reaches  toward  the  end  of  the  breakwater 
with  a  bubbling  wake  left  behind.  Beyond 
the  breakwater,  its  bow  rises  and  falls  with 
the  rhythm  of  the  sea,  the  children  are 
covered  with  spray,  and  he  will  dive  overboard 
and  catch  hold  of  the  line  that  trails  behind, 
inviting  the  children  to  Join  him.  Child  after 
child  Jumps  Into  the  water,  grabbing  for 
the  line,  and  those  who  appear  to  miss  it  are 
pulled  toward  It  by  his  strong  and  suntanned 
arms.  The  boat  heads  out  into  Nantucket 
Sound.  The  tide  Is  gentle — the  sand  shifts — 
the  sky  is  blue — the  seagulls  watch  from 
alx)ve  and  the  breeze  is  warm.  And  there  will 
be  happiness  and  love  and  we  are  together 
again. 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  SCHOOLbUS 
S-AF-ETY  BILL 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN  ^ 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  GILMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  reintroduce  today,  with  several 
of  my  colleagues,  a  comprehensive 
schoolbus  safety  bill.  The  need  for 
stringent  schoolbus  safety  regulations  is 
all  too  evident.  Time  is  long  overdue  for 
taking  corrective  steps  to  provide  our 
children  with  safer  vehicles,  more  qual- 
ified drivers,  proper  maintenance,  and 
danger-free  routing. 

Preliminary  estimates  from  the  De- 
partment of  Tran.sportation  indicate 
that  in  1972,  over  56,000  schoolbuses 
were  involved  in  accidents,  causing  the 
deaths  of  94  individuals. 

Obviously  a  great  many  factors  con- 
tribute to  this  aijpalling  number  of  ac- 
cidents and  fatalities.  High  on  the  list 
are  the  structural  deficiencies  of  the  bus 
itself.  Anyone  who  can  remember  being 
conveyed  in  the  shoddily  constructed 
yellow  vehicles  can  understand  the  great 
frequency  with  which  floors  are  separated 
from  siding,  rough  panels  are  twisted  and 
bent  at  relatively  mild  impacts,  causing 
the  schoolbus  to  cave  in  like  a  cardboard 
box.  .  , 

Standards  for  drivers  of  our  Nation's 
most  valuable  resoiuce,  its  children,  are 
also  long  overdue.  I  am  amazed  to  learn 
that  In  many  States,  requirements  for 
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truck  drivers  are  more  rigid  than  re- 
quirements for  schoolbus  drivers.  Ac- 
cordingly, physical,  psychological,  and 
visual  testing  of  schoolbus  drivers  on  an 
annual  basis  is  provided  for  in  this  bill. 

Another  provision  in  this  measure 
which  would  greatly  enhance  safety  fea- 
tures of  schoolbusing  is  the  addition  of 
monitors  insuring  adherence  to  safe 
riding  practices  and  facilitating  the 
loading  and  discharging  of  passengers. 

Parents  of  schoolchildren,  manufac- 
turers of  schoolbuses,  school  adminis- 
trators, and  the  press  have  been  clamor- 
ing for  the  Federal  Government  to 
assume  its  responsibility  in  establishing 
a  reasonable  schoolbus  safety  program.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Transportation  and 
Aeronautics  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee has  responded  to  this  clamor  by 
recently  hofding  hearings  on  the  prob- 
lems of  schoolbus  safety.  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  fine  subcommittee  will  recom- 
mend that  Congress  legislate  in  the  area 
of  schoolbus  safety  at  some  time  in  the 
neair  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,..I  am  pleased  to  reintro- 
duce this  schoolbus  safety  bill  accom- 
panied by  several  of  my  colleagues. 
Those  Members  who  have  indicated 
their  concerns  for  safer  schoolbuses  by 
joining  in  sponsoring  of  this  bill  are: 
Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York,  Mr.  Won  Pat, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Wolff,  Mr,  Mollohan, 
Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Fish,  Ms.  Abzug,  Mr. 
Shuster,  Ms.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr. 
Burton.  Mr.  Biester,  and  Mr,  Roncallo 
of  New  York. 
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OPPOSITION  TO  BLUE  RIDGE 
POWER  PROJECT 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  North  Carolina  recently 
passed  a  joint  resolution  supporting  Ashe 
and  Alleghany  counties,  N.C.,  and  the 
States  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
in  opposing  the  ctenstioiction  of  the  con- 
troversial Blue  Ridge  power  project 
which  I  have  spoken  of  so  many  times 
in  this  chamber. 

With  this  action,  the  General  Assem- 
bly joins  a  large  and  still  growing  num- 
ber of  public  ofiBcials  and  environmental 
groups  who  have  expressed  their  oppo- 
sition to  this  ma.ssively  destinictive  proj- 
ect, which  threatens  a  way  of  life  and  a 
land  of  beauty  in  the  most  ominous  and 
terrifying  way. 

I  have  been  on  record  against  this 
project,  as  many  of  my  colleagues  know, 
since  1969,  and  I  am  pleased  with  every 
new  addition  to  the  ranks  of  the  opposi- 
tion, I  have  legislation  pending  before 
this  body  which  would  prohibit  the  con- 
struction of  this  project,  and  I  hope  for 
action  on  my  proposal  in  the  near  future. 

At  this  time,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  text  of  the  A.ssembly"s  joint  res- 
olution. 


Resolution  79 — Senate  Joint  Resolution 
668 
A  Joint  Resolution  supporting  Ashe  and  Al- 
leghany Counties,  and  the  States  of  North 
Carolina,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  in  op- 
posing the  construction  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
project 

Whereas.  Appalachian  Power  Company  of 
Roanoke,  Virginia,  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary 
of  American  Electric  Power  Company  of  New- 
York  City,  has  filed  an  application  before 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  requesting  a 
license  to  construct  two  dams  on  the  New 
River  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  the  upper 
dam  site  to  be  about  six  miles  downriver 
from  the  Virginia-North  Carolina  State  Line 
and  the  lower  dam  site  abotit  eight  miles 
downriver  from  where  the  river  again  crosses 
the  North  Carolina-Virginia  State  Line,  both 
impoundments  being  partly  In  North  Caro- 
lina and  partly  In  Virginia,  the  water  in  the 
lower  impoundment  to  be  pumped  back  into 
the  upper  Impotmdment  during  the  hours 
of  minimum  demand  for  power;  and 

Whereas,  said  upper  lake  or  Impound- 
ment extends  approximately  35  miles  iip  the 
New  River  from  the  proposed  upper  dam 
site,  taking  in  a  segment  of  the  river  in  Al- 
leghany and  extending  approximately  15 
miles  up  the  North  and  South  Porks  of  the 
river  into  Ashe  Cotmty;  and  the  lower  im- 
poundment would  take  in  all  the  balance 
of  the  New  River  In  Alleghany  County  of 
approximately  six  miles;  and 

Whereas,  the  New  River  Is  of  great  scenic 
value  tmmatched  In  the  Eastern  United 
States,  is  the  last  unpolltited  and  unspoiled 
river  of  its  kind  in  the  Eastern  United  States, 
is  of  great  recreational  value  for  canoeing, 
fishing  and  boating,  resources  for  which  are 
now  rapidly  disappearing;  and 

Whereas,  said  proposed  Impoundments 
would  have  a  total  water  surface  area  of 
40.000  acres,  and  vertical  drawdown  of  44  feet 
in  the  water  level  of  the  lower  impoundment  ^ 
and  12  feet  in  the  water  level  of  the  upper 
impoundment,  thereby  degrading  and  de- 
stroying the  natural  environment  of  a  scenic, 
and  unspoiled  river;  and 

Whereas,  flat-water  lakes  already  abound 
in  the  region,  and  we  deem  that  huge  lakes 
with  drawdown  are  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable  for  recreation;  and 

Whereas,  said  project  would  result  In  the 
taking  of  some  60,000  acres  In  the  two  states, 
approximately  one-third  of  said  land  being 
in  North  Carolina;  and 

Whereas,  said  taking  from  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  of  their  much-needed  and 
valuable  land  in  Ashe  Coimty  and  Alleghany 
Cotinty  would  benefit  a  power  company 
which  sells  power  in  the  States  of  Michigan, 
Indiana,  -  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and 
West  Virginia,  but  would  provide  no  signifi- 
cant economic  benefits  to  the  people  of 
North  Carolina;  and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  project  would  cause 
over  3.000  people  to  lose  their  homes  and 
.farms; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring: 

Section  1.  That  the  proposed  use  of  tlie 
New  River  Valley  In  Northwestern  NoriU 
Caroliiut  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 
Midwestern  United  States  would  cause  a 
great  and  perpettial  hardship  and  loss  to  the 
people  of  the  Northwestern  section  of-  the 
State. 

Sec.  2.  We  do  solemnly  and  vigorously 
protest  any  appropriation  of  the  resources  of 
the  Northwestern  section  of  our  State  for 
the  sole  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  Mid- 
western United  States. 

Sec.  3.  We  do  solemnly  and  vigorously  op- 
pose the  proposed  Blue  Ridge  Project. 

Sec.  4.  We  recommend  to  Governor  Hol- 
shouser  and  Attorney  General  Morgan  that 
they  promptly  and  vigorously  continue  the 
opposition  of  this  State  against  the  proposal 
to  construct  the  Blue  Ridge  Project. 
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Sec.  5.  Tliat  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
filed  with  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  U.S. 
Oepartment  of  Interior,  Appalachian  River 
Company  of  Roanoke,  Virginia,  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Senate  and  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  from  North 
Cnrollna. 

Sec.  6.  This  resolution  shall  become  effec- 
th-e  upon  ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times 
i>nd  ratified,  this  the  3rd  day  of  May,  1973. 


THE    OTHER    SIDE    OF    THE    FOOD 
STAMP  QUESTION 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  ECKHARDT,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  a  concerted  effort  these  days  to  por- 
tray the  food  stamp  program  as  a  Gov- 
ernment benefit  to  strikers  and  an  en- 
couragement to  work  stoppages.  The  im- 
pression being  conveyed  is  that  Govern- 
ment assistance  is  provided  to  one  side 
in  a  labor-management  dispute. 

The  campaign  against  food  stamps 
for  stcikers  who  qualify  for  the  stamps 
has  presented  a  biased  pictm*e.  For  the 
record,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  following  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  May  17,  1973,  issue  of  the  Ma- 
chinist, the  excellent  publication  of  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers : 

FAIR  PLAY 

Efforts  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  cut  off  strikers  and  their  families  from  all 
forms  of  public  assistance.  Including  food 
stamps,  is  based  on  the  concept  that  govern- 
ment should  be  neutral  In  labor  disputes. 
Tlie  truth  is,  the  United  States  government 
has  never  been  neutral  in  any  labor  dispute. 
The  government  always  lines  up  financially 
on  the  side  of  the  employer.  Tlie  welfare 
window  is  always  open  to  the  corporations. 

Tax  laws  help  the  employer.  There  are  no 
penalities,  no  loss  of  rights  to  an  employer 
because  he  has  forced  his  employees  on 
strike  or  locked  them  out. 

When  an  employer  buys  newspaper  space 
to  advertise  an  attack  on  a  striking  union, 
the  government  helps  to  foot  the  cost  of 
that  ad.  It  does  so  by  tax  regulations  that 
permit  the  employer  to  deduct  the  cost  of 
advertising  as  a  normal  business  expense. 
Because  of  the  ad,  the  employer  pays  that 
much  less  Income  tax. 

TAX   DEDUCTIONS 

When  an  employer  hires  scabs  during  a 
strike,  their  wages  are  deductible  as  a  busi- 
ness expense.  The  government  doesn't  can- 
cel a  corporation's  rights  because  Its  regular 
employees  are  out  on  strike.  It  doesn't  mat- 
ter whether  or  not  the  employer  is  re.spon- 
.sible  for  the  strike. 

A  corporation's  right  to  tax  deductions  for 
amorbizlng  or  depreciating  Its  plant  and 
equipment  continue  throughout  the  period 
of  any  strike.  If  the  plant  closes  for  the 
duration  after  normal  "shut  down"  proce- 
dures Including  greasing,  oiling  and  weather- 
proofing,  wear  and  tear  is  almost  nil  durhig 
a  strike.  Yet,  the  corporation  is  allowed  to 
t-<ke  its  normal  depreciation  allowances. 

The  Farah  Pants  Co.  has  enjoyed  a  7% 
depreciation  allowance  during  the  j'ear  when 
it  has  operated  with  scabs.  It  doesn't  lose  any 
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rights  because  Its  union  employees  are  on 
strike  for  a  decent  wage. 

GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS 

The  government  makes  no  effort  to  penal- 
ize employers  who  bid  on  government  con- 
tracts during  strikes.  Even  If  the  corporation 
is  convicted  of  unfair — and  Illegal — Wbor 
practices.  Us  government  contracts  continue. 
Und^r  cost-plus  contracts,  the  government 
hivs  actually  paid  the  additloiial  expenses  of 
the  employer  during  a  strike. 

The  most  blatant  example  of  government 
intervention  on  the  employers'  side  must  be 
the  Mutual  Assistance  Pact  maintained  by 
the  major  airlines  wlili  Tormal  government 
approval. 

Under  this  pact,  a  struck  airline  receives 
a  share  of  the  profits  of  non-struck  airlines — 
profits  which  the  airlines  would  otherwise 
have  to  pay  out  as  Federal  income  taxes.  In 
this  Instance,  the  amount  by  which  the  In- 
come tax  is  reduced  Is  a  direct  contribution 
by  the  government  to  help  t;ie  airline  defeat 
its  em.ployees. 

NEtrrR.\L    GOVERNMENT 

If  the  government  is  to  remain  truly  neu- 
tral In  every  labor  dispute,  then  it  will  have 
to  suspend  the  rights  of  employers  as  well 
as  employees  when  they  are  Involved  In  any 
labor  dispute. 

If  only  the  rights  of  strikers  and  their 
families  are  suspended,  the  government  will 
become  even  more  partisan  against  workers. 
And  that  is  just  what  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce wants. 


INTERIOR   DEPARTMENT   REDTAPE 
STALLS  GEOTHERMAL  POWER 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CAHrCRNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1973 

Mr,  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  fol- 
lows a  Christian  Science  Monitor  article 
reprinted  by  the  Daily  Pilot  Newspaper 
of  Orange  Coimty  on  Jmie  3  explaining 
that  3  years  after  passage  by  Congress 
of  the  law  authorizing  leases  on  Federal 
lands  for  geothermal  steam  development 
not  one  single  such  lease  has  been 
granted.  This  is  solely  due  to  bureau- 
cratic bungling  and  not  to  troubles  with 
NEPA  as  claimed  in  the  article  by  an 
Interior  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  truth  is  that  the  bureaucrats  down 
in  the  Interior  Department  are  seizing 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  lifetime  career 
out  of  this  authority  for  a  lot  of  their 
fellows.  Tliey  are  trying  to  make  a  fine 
tune  classification  of  practically  the 
Whole  country  into  known  geothermal 
areas  and  those  not  known.  Then  they 
would  establish  different,  but  none-the- 
less  complicated,  leasing  procedures  for 
each  classification. 

The  excuse  is  that  they  say  they  want 
to  make  siu'e  they  will  not  give  away 
any  valuable  Government  land.  The  re- 
sult is  that  nobody  is  getting  any  leases 
and  no  one  is  producing  any  geothermal 
power  as  the  Nation  sinks  deeper  into 
its  energy  shortage. 

The  lew  bucks  one  way  or  another  in- 
volved in  these  leases  are  peanuts  com- 
pared to  the  need  for  the  power  by  the 
whole  Nation,  Time  and  again  I  have 
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biou:iht  this  matter  to  the  attention  of     ■* 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  people,  and  anyone  el.se 
who  will  listen.  Still  nothing  is  done. 

Can't  someone  in  the  administration 
get  these  bureaucrats  off  the  dime  and 
the  leasfes  started?  When  Senator  Biblk 
and  I  pushed  this  legislation  through 
over  3  years  ago  we  expected  some  action. 
Instead,  we  find  it  has  turned  into  a 
grant  factory  for  manufacturing  bu- 
reaucratic redtape. 

The  article  follows: 
BrREA^xRATic  Pipelines  Block  Geothfr.mal 
Power 

Palm  Springs. — In  spite  of  a  growing 
energy  shortage  in  the  United  States,  the 
federal  government  apf>ears  to  many  to  be 
dragging  its  feet  unnecessarily  on  the  matter 
of  geothermal  power. 

This  theme  dominated  the  recent  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Geothermal  Enert;y 
sponsored  here  by  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Riverside. 

For  example,  N.  B.  Livermore.  Secretary  for 
Resources  of  the  State  of  California,  com- 
mented, "After  a  three-year  review  period, 
they  (the  federal  government)  are  going  to 
withhold  for  another  extended  period  the 
availability  of  federal  lands."  Since  68  mil- 
lion acres  of  federal  lands  with  geothermril 
resources  are  involved,  this  represents  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  energy  potential  lying 
fallow. 

Rep.  Victor  V.  Veysey  (R-Californla)  crit- 
icizes government  bodies  for  their  slow- 
ness in  developing  geothermal  resources  In 
the  U.S.  He  points  out  that  the  federal 
legislation  to  permit  leases  on  federal  lands 
Ir.is  been  in  effect  for  2'..  years.  But, no 
leases  have  been  Issued. 

Even  the  oil  companies,  which  have  tradi- 
tionally been  reluctant  to  push  alternative 
."iources  of  energy,  express  concern  about 
federal  slowness  in  clearing  the  bureaucrat- 
ic pipes  -to  release  underground  steam. 

PESSIMISTIC    ESTIMATE 

A  recent  report  from  the  National  Petro- 
leum Council  contends  that  geo..herm!il  re- 
sources will  provide  only  1  percent  of  na- 
tional energy  needs  by  1985.  It  blames  en- 
vironmental ijftpact  statement  requirements  ' 
and  bureaucmtic  problems  for  putting  on 
the  brakes. 

In  an  interview.  Sen.  Paul  J.  Fannin  (R- 
Arizonat,  former  governor  of  the  state,  said 
he  has  been  quite  disappointed  with  the  slow 
pace  of  the  Interior  Department  in  Imple- 
menting the  Geothermal  Steam  Resources 
Act  of  1970, 

Answering  some  of  the  criticism  of  fed- 
eral policies,  John  B.  Rigg.  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary,  Energy  and  Materials,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  also. blames  the 
delay  on  the  environmentalists.  He  notes. 
"We  must  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  and  prepare  an  environmental  statement 
for  the  leasing  program. 

"The  requirements  of  the  Act  are  con- 
stantly being  modified  and  clarified  as  ex- 
perience Is  gained  in  poeparing  statements 
as  court  decisions  are  renjlered  on  statements 
that  have  been  i&siied." 

DELAY    "incomprehensible" 

BlU  are  environmental  concerns  really 
causing  the  delay? 

"The  delay  is  Incomprehensible,"  com- 
plains Livermore.  "It  took  only  nine  months 
to  write  environmental  impact  statement«. 
hold  public  hearings,  offer  leases,  and  hold 
sales  for  federal  oil  and  gas  leases  ou  prop- 
erties offshore  of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  and 
yet  geothermal  leasing  is  completely  stymied 
at  ihe  federal  level." 
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FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS 
AMENDMENTS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  7.  1973 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  the 
Hou.se  considered  numerous  floor  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  7935.  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1973.  I  was  absent 
for  rollcall  Nos.  179-185.  Because  of  my 
very  strong  feelings  on  revision  of  min- 
imum wage  provisions,  only  the  most 
extraordinary  circumstances  would  have 
called  me  away  from  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  these  critical  votes.  As  it  hap- 
pened. I  was  attending  the  funeral  Mass 
of  a  veiy  dear  and  close  personal  friend. 
Had  it  not  been  for  so  serious  a  personal 
obligation,  I  would  have  supported  the 
amendment  offered  by.Mr/ERLENBORN  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  bill  to  provide 
a  g^dual  rate  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage.  Upon  failure  of  that  amendment, 
I  would  have  supported  subsequent 
amendments  that  were  offered  to  soften 
the  blow  of  the  committee  bill  to  our  ef- 
forts to  bring  inflation  under  control. 
My  votes  would  have  been  as  follows: 
Rollcall  No.  179,  Talcott  amendment  to 
Erlenborn  substitute  to  increase  the  min- 
imum wage  rates  for  agricultural  em- 
ployees equal  to  that  of  industrial  em- 
ployees: "No";  rollcall  No.  180,  Erlenborn 
substitute:  "Yea";  rollcall  No.  181,  Er- 
lenborn amendment  to  set  minimum 
wage  rates  for  employees  covered  before 
1966  at  $1.90  an  hour  for  the  first  year, 
$2.10  an  hour  the  second  year  and  $2.20 
thereafter:  "Yea";  rollcall  No.  182,  Quie 
amendment  to  set  the  minimum  wage 
rates  for  employees  covered  before  1966 
at  $2.10  an  hour  beginning  July  1.  1974 
and  $2.20  per  hour  thereafter:  "Yea"; 
rollcall  "No.  183,  Erlenborn  amendment 
to  set  the  minimum  wage  rate  for  agri- 
cultural workers  at  $1.60  per  hour  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  $1.70  for  fiscal  year  1975 
and  $1.75  an  hour  thereafter:  "Yea"; 
rollcall  No.  184,  Talcott  amendment  re- 
garding agricultural  employees:  "No"; 
rollcall  No.  185,  Henderson  amendment 
to  strike  out  extended  coverage  for  Fed- 
eral employees:  "Yea." 

The  objectives  of  the  bill  reported  by 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  are 
worthy  and  reflect  legitimate  concern 
with  the  problems  of  marginal  employees. 
That  labor  conditions  exist  in  this  coim- 
try  which  are  detrimental  to  the  main- 
tenance of  even  the  most  minimal  stand- 
ard of  living  for  some  workers  cannot  be 
disputed.  The  American  worker  must  get 
more  mileage  out  of  his  paycheck.  In- 
flation is  continually  eating  away  at  the 
purchasing  power  of  his  dollar.  The  res- 
olution of  these  problems  constitute 
goals  which  have  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port. In  fact,  it  is  my  commitment  to 
these  goals  which  compels  me  to  reject 
the  committee  bill.  The  bill's  precipitous 
minimum  wage  increases,  the  absence  of 
needed  differential  wage  rates  to  save 
jobs  for  teenagers,  the  xmacceptable 
broadening  of  coverage  and  the  phasing 
out  of  overtime  exemptions  which  will 
strain  local  governmental  budgets  run 
counter  to  the  attainment  of  the  bill's 
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objectives.  The  committee  bill,  which  the 
House  approved  yesterday,  can' only  re- 
sult in  more  inflation,  price  increases  and 
unemployment.  This  legislation  is  a  clas- 
sic example  of  "too  much  of  a  good 
thing."  I  cannot  help  but  be  convinced 
that  its  inflationary  impact  on  the  econ- 
omy will  negate  the  very  objectives  it 
seeks  to  achieve. 

I  believed  the  Erlenborn  substitute, 
which  contained  no  such  inflationary 
and  job-eliminating  provisions,  to  be  an 
appropriate  increase  in  minimum  wage 
rates,  paralleling  the  rise  in  productivity 
and  cost  of  living.  The  substitute  bill 
called  for  a  total  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  rate  of  31  percent  stretched 
over  3  years;  the  committee  bill  calls 
for  a  total  increase  of  37.5  percent  in  a 
little  over  1  year.  For  covered  agricul- 
tural workers,  the  substitute  increased 
wages  by  a  total  of  50  cents  an  hour ;  the 
committee  bill  represents  a  total  increase 
of  90  cents  an  hour,  or  69.2  percent. 

The  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Businesses  recently  had  a  siu-vey 
conc^ucted  among  a  representative  cross 
section  of  their  membership  to  determine 
the  effect  of  these  increases.  It  was 
found  that  37  percent  of  all  respondents 
indicated  that  their  major  response* 
would  be  a  forced  reduction  in  their  labor 
force,  or  in  the  number  of  hours  their 
employees  worked. 

Coupled  with  the  bill's  inevitable 
tendency  td^reduce  employment  oppor- 
tunities is  the  fact  that  the  additional 
costs  to  management  represented  by  the 
increases  will  ultimately  be  passed  on  to 
the  consumer.  We  thus  find  ourselves  in 
the  position  of  offering  marginal  work- 
ers extravagant  wage  increases  and  at 
the  same  time  insuring  extravagant  price 
increases:  "the  law  giveth  and  the  law 
taketh  away." 

Another  area  of  the  conimittee  bill 
which  is  of  particular  concern  to  me  is 
the  youth  differential  permitting  employ- 
ment at  an  houily  rate  of  80/percent  of 
the  applicable  minimum  wage  or  $1.60  an 
houi',  whichever  is  higher.  In  my  opinion, 
this  amounts  to  legislating  young  people 
out  of  jobs  rather  than  into  them.  The 
minority  views  of  the  committee  report 
refer  to  a  recent  statement  by  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Presidents  of  Inde- 
pendent Colleges  and  Universities.  The 
association  indicated  that — 

An  Increate  In  the  minimum  wage  to  $2  . 
per  hour  will  result  in  the  curtailment  of 
employment  of  student  youths  In  every 
category  of  college  operations.  This  is  so, 
they  indicate,  because  an  Increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  if  applied  to  their  student 
employees  would  cost  each  of  their  menfbers 
anywhere  from  $53,000  to  $2.5  million;  and 
they  simply  do  not  have  these  additional 
funds. 

The  youth  employment  problem  de- 
serves a  more  realistic  approach  than 
proponents  of  H.R.  7935  are  offering. 

I  am  additionally  opposed  to  the  com- 
mittee bill's  extension  of  wage  and  over- 
time coverage  to  Federal,  State,  and  local 
employees.  Most  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  already  operating  within  the 
confines  of  a  very  tight  budget.  Impos- 
ing overtime  coverage  on  their  already 
strained  budgets,  I  am  afraid,  wiU  incur 
reduction  in  services  or  employment. 

I  returned  to  the  House  yesterday 
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afternoon  in  time  to  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.  Failure  of  the  House  to 
adopt  any  of  the  amendments  offered  to 
address  the  inadequacies  of  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee  forced  me  to 
the  diflacult  decision  to  vote  against 
final  passage  of  H.R.  7935.  The  timing  of 
minimum  wage  increases  must  take  heed 
of  our  legislative  efforts  in  other  areas, 
including  the  maintenance  of  a  high  rate 
of  employment  and  control  of  inflation; 
otherwise,  we  hurt  those  we  purport  to 
help. 
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Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
important  that  we  not  form  false  illu- 
sions regarding  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  Red  China  today  is  embarked  on 
an  adjusted  foreign  policy  stimulated 
primarily  by  fear  of  aggression  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

One  countiy  which  has  good  reason  to 
remember  previous  aggressive  acts  of  the 
Red  Chinese  is  Indonesia.  Therefore,  I 
direct  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
a  column  by  Charles  Bartlett  carried  in 
the  Chicago  Sim-Times  of  June  4,  which 
is  significant  since  it  reports  the  Indo- 
nesian Government's  view  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Red  China : 

Indonesians  Still  Wary  of  Peking 
(By  Charles  Bartlett) 

Jakarta. — The  Indonesians  do  not  frown 
on  Washington's  great  adventure  with  the 
Chinese  Communists,  but  they  are  taking  it 
very  slowly  on  their  own. 

They  remember  well  in  Jakarta  that  Pre- 
mier Chou  En-Lai,  who  now  enjoys  such  rap- 
port with  President  Nixon  and  Henry  Kis- 
singer, was  the  leader  who  attempted  only 
eight  years  ago  to  arm  the  Indonesian  peas- 
ants against  their  army.  If  he  had  succeeded, 
the  Islands  .would  be  in  the  frozen  clutch 
of  communism  and  the  whole  region  would 
have  receded  from  Western  Influence. 

The  failure  of  the  1965  coup  was  such  a 
bitter  blow  to  Peking  that  some  believe  it  en- 
abled chairman  Mao  Tse-tung  to  launch  the 
Cultural  Revolution  and  draw  China  into  the 
shell  whence  it  is  only  now  emerging.  They 
know  here  Peking  has  a  high  priority  on 
a\'enging  this  temporary  setback  and  they 
have  a  natural  anxiety  to  remain  as  in- 
vulnerable as  possible. 

"The  American  initiative  toward  Peking  is 
good  because  it  will  temper  the  aggressi\-e 
sentiment  of  these  people,"  says  Adam  Malik, 
the  Indonesian  foreign  minister.  "We  are 
moving  slowly  because  we  want  to  be  sure. 
We  have  contact  with  the  Chinese  at  the  UN 
and  we  want  good  channels  of  communica- 
tion but  nothing  more  for  the  present." 

Malik,  who  adroitly  froze  relations  instead 
of  breaking  them  after  the  bloody  con- 
frontation of  1965,  see  no  reason  to  rush  Into 
closer  dealings  that  may  bring  more  problems 
than  advantages  to  Indonesia.  The  Chi- 
nese offer  no  trade  lure  and  Peking  has.  not 
renounced  the  expansionism  which  prompted 
the  bold  intervention  In  Indonesian  affairs, 
so  the  installment  of  a  Chinese  mission  in 
Jakarta  will  raise  security  problems. 

The  four  million  overseas  Chinese  in  In- 
donesia, who  dominate  its  commerce  and  live 
apart,  rich  but  suspect,  are  an  added  com- 
plication. They  constitute  only  one-thirtieth 
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of  the  population,  but  their  control  of  capital 
and  their  skill  at  dealings  for  which  the 
Javanese  show  slight  talent  make  them  a 
formidable  background  force. 

"Hang  Chinamen  '  read  the  signs  that  blos- 
somed in  1965  and  the  spirit  lingers.  So  the 
Chinese  who  control  wide  areas  of  the  econo- 
mv.  from  the  casinos  to  the  pedicabs,  take 
pains  to  be  almost  invisible.  They  shrink 
from  displays  of  wealth,  live  in  small  homes, 
and  deal  usually  through  front  men.  But 
they  remain  disliked  by  the  natives  as  aliens 
loyal  only  to  themselves. 

"president  Suharto,  relying  on  the  Chinese 
for  economic  progress  but  wary  of  their  ten- 
dency to  absorb  most  of  the  fruit  of  prog- 
ress, is  trying  to  strike  a  balance.  The  Chi- 
nese are  pressed  to  take  Indonesian  names 
and  natlonallity  as  the  price  of  doing  busi- 
nes.s.  Native  businessmen  are  given  special 
incentives  to  facilitate  their  success  at  claim- 
ing a  share  of  the  results  of  development. 

The  racism  will  gradually  subside  If  there 
is  no  political  tension,  If  the  affluence  spreads 
and  the  ChUiese  are  melded  Into  the  popula- 
tion. But  the  rigidity  against  communism 
will  persist  because  the  Indonesians  learned 
the  price  of  Sukarno's  flexible  ways  in  the 
Long  Night  of  1965.  A  presumption  that 
Peking  has  not  lost  its  eagerness  to  enlist 
120  million  Indonesians  in  thfe  Communist 
cause  has  deep  roots  in  the  national  outlook. 
This  is  why  the  Indonesians  strongly  endorse 
President  Nixon's  bombing  of  Cambodia. 
Thev  Insist  it  is  important  to  give  the  Cam- 
bodians time  to  rally  their  leadership. 

fathering  hopes  for  regional  stabiltty  are 
pinned  to  the  new  League  of  Asian  Nations. 
But  Indonesia's  ultimate  reliance,  la  the 
crunch  of  a  Chinese  move,  will  he  on  the 
firmness  of  American  anti-communism. 


A  REMARKABLE  MAN 
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ghetto,"  Dickson  said.  "I  believed  that  self- 
improvement  woiUd  help  me  get  into  the 
mainstream. 

"I  felt  I  could  be  of  service  to  society  and 
could  help  bridge  the  gaps  In  an  integrated 
society  where  there  would  be  a  need  for  edu- 
cated blacks  as  well  as  educated  whites,"  he 
added. 

Dickson  started  his  education  In  1947  at 
Fenn  College  but  had  to  drop  out  for  finan- 
cial reasons  after  two  semesters. 

However,  the  motivation  "to  become  an 
educated,  intelligent  human  being"  never 
left  him.  In  1960  lie  enrolled  at  John  Carroll 
and  began  taking  one  course  each  semester. 

Encouragement  came  from  his  mother,  who 
wanted  at  least  one  of  her  children  to  get  a 
degree;  his  wife,  who  was  wUliug  to  forgo 
vacations  and  family  outings  while  he 
studied,  and  his  daughter,  now  working  on 
her  master's  degree  in  sociology  at  tlie  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

His  schedule,  which  also  included  teaching 

,  Siuiday  school  and  working  a  second  job  at 

the  Cleveland  Clinic,  left  little  leisure  time. 

But  Dickson  is  confident  the  sacrifice  was 

worth  it. 

"The  post  office  is  a  people  organization, 
any  my  sociology  courses  wlilch  dealt  with 
working  with  people  and  groups  definitely 
have  helped  me, "  he  said.  "I  think  my  rise  Ui 
the  department  is  directly  related  to  my 
courses  at  John  Carroll.'' 

He  started  as  a  postal  clerk  24  years  ago 
and  was  promoted  to  foreman,  then  assistant 
superintendent  and  a  year  ago  to  superin- 
tendent. He  received  an  "outstanding  man- 
ager" award  several  months  ago. 

However,  Dicfcson's  drive  for  self-improve- 
ment is  still  not  over. 

This  fall  he  will  begin  work  on  a  master's 
degree  in  sociology  at  Cleveland  State  Uni- 
versity. When  that  is  finished — hopefully  In 
less  than  13  year.s — a  doctor.\te  is  a  distant 
possibility. 
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Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward D.  Dickson  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is 
a  remarkable  man.  I  hope  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  in  this  Chamber  will  join  with 
me  today  in  congratulating  him  upon 
liis  receipt  of  a  college  degree. 

At  first  glance,  that  may  not  .seem  .so 
outstanding.  But,  then,  you  have  to  un- 
derstand that  Mr.  Dickson,  the  45-year- 
old  superintendent  of  the  University 
Circle  postal  station,  began  working  on 
his  college  degree  13  years  ago.  Today, 
after  taking  one  night  course  a  semester, 
Mr.  Dickson  is  a  college  graduate.  Fur- 
thermore, he  plans  to  pursue  a  master's 
degree  and.  perhaps,  his  doctorate. 

I  am  including  below  an  article  about 
Mr.  Dickson  which  appeared  in  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  on  May  27.  1973. 

Edward  Dickson.  I  am  .sure  you  w^U 
agree,  is  a  most  remarkable  man. 

The  article  follows: 

Postal  Aide  Earns  Degrke  Aftfr  Work 
(By  Deena  Mlrow) 

Edward  D.  Dickson  considers  himself  proof 
that  the  American  dream  is  still  an  obtain- 
able goal. 

The  45-year-old  superintendent  of  the  Uni- 
versity Circle  postal  station,  rejired  in  Cleve- 
land's black  ghetto  by  a  widowed  mother,  to- 
day will  receive  a  sociology  degree  from  John 
Carroll  University  after  13  years  of  evening 
study. 

"I  acquired  the  motivation  many  years  a^o 
when  I  was  a  black  youngster  living  In  the 
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Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years 
ago  the  National  Cancer  Act  was 
enacted  into  law  as  the  cornerstone  of  a 
drive  to  conquer  the  scourge  of  cancer. 

In  the  2  years  that  have  passed,  there 
have  been  some  disappointments  for 
those  of  us  who  supported  the  program 
wholeheartedly  and  looked  forward  to 
steady,  sympathetic  implementation. 

Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute  is 
located  in  the  heart  of  my  Buffalo  dis- 
trict and  is  a  facility  of  which  our  com- 
munity is  most  proud.  Just  a  month  ago, 
this  facility — the  first  and  one  of  the 
largest  of  its  kind — maiked  its  75th 
anniversary. 

On  that  gala  occasion  in  Buffalo,  the 
main  speaker  was  oiu-  distinguished  col- 
league and  the  author  of  the  National 
Cancer  Act,  the  Honorable  Paul  G. 
Rogers  of  Florida,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  Environment. 

Mr.  Rogers  laid  it  on  the  line  in  a 
hard-hitting  .speech.  He  said  the  law 
piovides  the  mechanism,  but  the  short- 
comings lie  in  the  lack  of  support  from 
key  areas,  in  particular  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  in  the  White 
House. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Rogers  should  be 
read  in  full  context  and  I  respectfully 
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refer  my  colleagues  to  the  text  which 
begins  on  page  14546  of  the  May  7 
Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  director  of  Roswell 
Park  Memorial  Institute,  Dr.  Gerald  P. 
Murphy,  subsequently  was  a  witness  at 
hearings  on  the  fiscal  1974  budget  before 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Dr.  Murphy  has  detailed  the  great 
work  that  is  and  can  by  done  by  sys- 
tematic implementation  of  the  National 
Cancer  Act.  I  include  the  text  of  his 
excellent  and  detailed  prepared  state- 
ment as  part  of  my  remarks : 
Statement  by  Gerald  P.  Murphy,  Director, 
Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute 

Mr.  Chairman  and  esteemed  members  of  tlie 
Committee,  I  am  Dr.  Gerald  P.  Murphy,  Insti- 
tute Director  of  Roswell  Park  Memorial  Insti- 
tute. Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  largest  Com- 
prehensive Cancer  Centers  in  the  world  since 
its  Inception  a  vital  part  of  the  New  York 
State  Dcpartlnent  of  Health. 

The  Institute,  May  2nd  of  this  year,  cele- 
brated its  75ih  Anniversary  as  a  cancer  cen- 
ter. The  center  is  located  In  Buffalo.  New 
York.  As  a  member  of  the  National  Cancer 
Advisory  Board  I  have  been  familiar  with 
several  o.spects  of  the  National  Cancer  Pro- 
gram. 

Prior  to  my  appointment  to  the  Board,  tlie 
staff  of  Roswell  Park  Memforial  Institute  and 
mjTself  testified  in  hearings  held  by  Congre.-;^- 
man  Rogers  and  his  Committee  at  Roswell 
Park  Memorial  Institute.  October  11,  1970  in 
support  of  legislation  that  eventually  re- 
sulted in  the  National  Cancer  Act  of  1971. 

As  for  my  own  background  I  have  been 
an  active  physician  and  scientist.  I  have  been 
associatPd  with  Johns  Hopkins  University 
School  of  Medicine  and  Walter  Reed  Medical 
Center  and  since  1967  I  have  been  affiliated 
with  Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute.  My 
primary  medical  and  research  interests  have 
been  in  urologlcal  cancer.  Currently,  I  head 
the  N.C.I.,  National  Prostatic  Cancer  r»roject 
funded  for  1973  to  the  level  of  $750,000  and 
I  am  chairman  of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute Advisory  Committee  associated  with  the 
Cancer  Control  Program. 

I  am  here  this  morning  with  two  major 
objectives,  one  to  give  you  a  broad  overview 
as  I  see  It.  of  where  centers,  particularly 
comprehensive  centers  stand  such  as  Roswell 
Park  Memorial  Institute  In  relation  to  the 
Nat  ional  Cancer  Act  and  to  voice  my  support 
of  an  expanded  Cancer  Control  Program.  Both 
of  these  objectives  assume  the  persLstence  In 
some  form  of  as.sociated  and  specific  cancer 
training  programs. 

CURRENT  CANCER  CENTER  ACTU'ITIES 

Today  existing  Comprehensive  Cancer 
Centers,  without  more  extensive  svirveys  or 
studle.s,  are  prepared  immediately  to  engage 
m  technology  transfer,  in  getting  essential 
cancer  research  and  treatment  messages  to 
practicing  physicians,  nurses,  medical  tech- 
nicians, and  other  supporting  medical  per- 
sonnel. 

For  example,  at  Roswell  Park  Memorial 
Institute  we  establtslied  three  years  ago  a 
Wide  Area  Telephone  Service  (WATSl  line 
so  that  physicians  and  others  directly  treat- 
ing cancer  patients  can  telephone  directly  to 
our  center  in  Buffalo  from  any  pl.ice  in  New 
York  State  and  get  immediate,  personalised, 
patient-oriented  answers  to  cancer  treatment 
questions. 

Tlie  physician  can  receive  updated  assL-t- 
ance  over  the  telephone.  He  can  be  lead  di- 
rectly to  the  most  helpful  current  re.<earrh 
report.s.  Ho  can  make  repeated  calls  as  the 
patient's  condition  changes. 

It  is  a  private  consultation.  It  casts  him 
noLhtng.  If  he  has  knowledge  gaps,  they  are 
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not  unfairly  displayed  to  his  patient  or  to 
his  colleagues,  and  this  private  consultation 
maintains  important  private  physician- 
patient  relationship. 

From  1970  we  have  accepted  over  15,000 
chHs  since  establishing  the  WATS  line  for 
health  care  professionals  in  New  York  State. 
This  Is  a. good  system  and  can  be  effectively 
iiasd  and  should  be  fiscally  supported  at 
newly  Comprehensive  Cancer  Centers 
throughout  the  country. 

The  M.  D.  Anderson  Hospital  and  Tumor 
Institute  in  Houston.  Texas,  has  done  a  simi- 
lar Job  with  a  multi-state  approach  keyed  to 
programed  professional  education  taps  sup- 
ported to  date  by  the  Regional  Medical  Pro- 
gram. 

To  those  of  us  in  the  Comprehensiie  Cen- 
ters, working  directly  with  patients  we  be- 
lieve cancer  control  spending  could  well  be 
used  'to  assist  patients  immediately.  There 
is  no  need  for  untimely  delays  with  complex 
overly-centralized  planning. 

The  American  Cancer  Society  in  which  I 
serve  at  the  state  and  national  level  esti- 
mates today  that  about  33^;  of  today's  can- 
cer patients  survive  long  enough  to  be  con- 
sidered cured  or  tinder  control  but  that  pro- 
viding optimum  treatment  for  more  patients 
could  raise  that  percentage  to  50';^. 

Thus,  about  111.000  more  cancer  deaths 
might  be  spared  tiiis  year  if  optimum  treat- 
ment methods  were  more  efl'ectively  and  Im- 
mediately disseminated  to  all  of  those  who 
treat  cancer  patients. 

CONTROLLING     CANCER 

At  Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute  we  are 
prepared  to  further  develop  and  rapidly  im- 
plement different  types  of  demonstration 
teams  that  would  provide  physicians  in  the 
outlying  communities  the  latest  methods  of 
.cancer  therapy,  for  example,  in  Hodgkins 
Disease  and  several  other  solid  tumors. 

We  are  prepared  to  further  demonstrate 
newly  available  screening  techniques  to  de- 
termine whether  cancer  is  present  and,  if  so, 
how  extensive  It  is;  we  are  also  prepared  to 
demonstrate  the  newly  developed  rehabilita- 
tion techniques  and  prostheses  for  a  patient 
ready  to  resume  a  workaday  existence  but  in 
need  of  cosmetic  or  functional  counselling. 

Such  demonstration  teams  are  currently 
located  at  such  centers  as  Roswell  Park 
Memorial  Institute.  Sloan-Kettering  Memo- 
rial Center,  and  M,  D.  Anderson  Hospital  and 
Tumor  Institute.  These  demonstration  teams 
can  further  accomplish  two  things: 

1.  Conduct  regional  workshops  or  seminars, 
with  the  aid  of  the  American  Cancer  Society 
and  State  Health  officials,  that  would  inform 
practicing  physicians  auout  the  laiesi  i,.- 
struments  and  methods.  This  would  imme- 
diately, through  this  type  of  orientation, 
provide  better  knowledge  to  the  physician  on 
how  to  treat  cancer  patients  more  effectively 
in  their  own  commimlty. 

2.  This  type  of  Orientation  could  rapidly 
tipdate  the  physician  and  demonstrate  cur- 
rent limitations,  if  any,  of  their  available 
community  cancer  hospital  equipment  and 
resources.  They  would  be  better  informed 
when  a  patient  could  be  sent  to  a  larger, 
more  specialized  Comprehensive  Cancer  Cen- 
ter. Patients  cotild  stay  close  to  home  and 
family  with  confidence,  knowing  that  their 
physician  Is  aware  of  the  best  time  for  the 
patient  to  go  to  a  center  for  special  diagnosis 
or  treatment.  These  same  techniques.  In  my 
opinion,  can  be  effectively  employed  at  newly 
designed  Comprehensive  Cancer  Centers.  The 
public  at  large  mu.st  also  be  similarly  edu- 
cii'.ed. 

France,  with  only  a  fraction  of  comparable 
ft  sources,  has  for  some  time  used  such 
flrmonslratlon  teams  for  cancer  control  and 
):ns  found  this  an  effective  approach  In  trans- 
fTrliig  current  technology  on  cancer  therapy 
to  the  practicing  physician. 

THREEFOLD   TARGET 

What  I  have  described  Is  directed  toward 
the  Individual  patient,  the   lealth  care  pro- 
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fesslonal  as  well  as  the  public  at  large.  There 
is  not  one  target.  Center  demonstration 
teams  and  travelling  demonstration  teams 
could  also  address  their  work  beyond  the  in- 
dividual to  all  aspects  of  the  health  care 
team. 

•  Today,  technology  Is  such  that  a  cancer 
patient  Is  Isest  treated  by  a  coordinated 
group  of  individuals.  You  are  all  fam'liar 
with  the  new  importance  of  nurses  and 
others  who  monitor  television  screens  and 
other  devices  In  intensive  care  units  for  heart 
disease.  Often  the  sixpport  personnel  are  the 
troops  on  the  firing  line  while  the  physician 
Is  the  officer,  the  necessarily  remote  leader 
with  multiple  responsibilities,  possibly  with 
patients  at  several  different  locations. 

Close  monitoring  of  body  functions,  body 
fluids,  chemical  balance,  metabolism,  and 
other  body  indices  are  Just  as  necessary  on 
an  hour-by-hour  basis  for  some  of  the  cancer 
patients  as  it  is  for  the  heart  patient. 

Cancer  centers  use  the  team  approach 
routinely.  Our  cancer  control  outreach  work 
would  be  directed  to  spreading  the  team  idea 
to  the  community  hospital.  Travelling 
demonstration  teams  would  go  beyond  trans- 
fer of  technology  to  practicing  physicians. 
They  would  also  promote  the  establishment 
in  community  hospitals  of  coordinating 
methods,  of  teamwork,  of  changing  the  very 
assignments  of  various  care  personnel  to  fit 
the  team  idea. 

Under  our  present  medical  care  system,  the 
achievement  of  teamwork  can  come  only  by 
persuasion,  by  demonstration  of  superior  re- 
sults, and  cannot  t>e  dictated  or  effected  by 
publication  of  "guidelines". 

Lest  you  gain  the  wrong  impression  and 
feel  those  of  us  In  cancer  centers  think  we 
know  how  to  do  everything  in  cancer,  I  want 
to  say  that  cancer  centers  are  not  inunedi- 
ately  prepared  to  carry  out  all  phases  of 
urgently-needed  mass  screening  procedures. 

For  that  reason,  research  and  development 
is  needed  for  screening  techniqties  at  cancer 
centers  and  perhaps  other  institutions. 

These  centers  should  receive  support  in 
order  to  explore  ways  to  screen  the  patient 
and  the  public  at  large  that  will  (a)  attract 
a  maximum  of  participants,  (b)  identify  the 
largest  possible  proportion  of  those  people 
with  the  disease,  while  (c)  producing  the 
fewest  mistakes — or  "false  positives",  all  at 
(d)  a  cost  for  original  equipment  and  staff 
that  will  enable  public  health  serWces  to 
program  the  work. 

We  realize  we  cannot  provide  adequate 
screening  studies  that  are  complex  or  expen 
slve;  that  Is.  to  know  that  the  best  screen- 
ing Imaginable  would  be  a  waste  of  money 
withotit  staff  and  systems  to  fill  the  all- 
important  gap  l)etween  the  identification  of 
the  person  who  has  cancer  without  knowing 
it  and  the  placement  of  that  person  under 
the  care  of  a  doctor. 

Follow-up  evaluation  of  regional  Impact 
is  also  vital.  This  Is  a  crucial  area  which  al.so 
needs  research  and  development  support. 
Such  a  program  also  requires  input  from  the 
American  Cancer  Society  and  Individual  State 
Health  Departments. 

Comprehensive  Cancer  Centers  should  have 
active  cancer  control  programs  and  can  be  in 
■  an  excellent  position  to  bring  a  newly  iden- 
tified patient  together  with  the  right  physi- 
cian or  right  community  hospital  program. 

Other  Important  regions  and  partners  in 
this  vital  area  are,  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety and  State  Health  Departments,  and 
school  systems  who  can  and  are  doing  things 
to  Increase  the  general  public's  wiUingneiss 
to  get  cancer  check-ups.  We  know  more  work 
needs  to  be  done. 

COMPREHENSIVF    CANCER    CENTERS 

To  the  credit  of  Dr.  Rauscher,  an  official 
Cancer  Centers  Program  booklet  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute,  approved  by  the  Ad- 
visory Board,  requires  that  an  Institution  or 
program  designated  as  a  "cancer  center"  must 
"maintain  a  statistical  base  for  evaluation 
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of  the  results  of  Its  program  activities",  and 
this  base  is  supposed  to  rest  on  standardized 
"disease  classification  to  enable  exchange  of 
information  between  institutions". 

Further,  there  Is  the  requirement  that 
centers  "provide  leadership  In  '  developing 
community  programs  Involving  active  par- 
ticipation by  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession practicing  within  the  area  served  by 
the  centers". 

Both  of  these  requirements  strengthen 
the  center  directors'  hands  in  planning  can- 
cer control  work  in  their  areas. 

The  same  booklet  provides  that  "costs 
necessary  to  develop  community  services, 
such  as  programs  of  early  diagnosis;  demon- 
stration of  new  or  improved  treatment  meth- 
ods; data  collection  and  analysis;  and  the 
provision  of  unique  or  highly  specialized  re- 
gional resources  may  be  funded  by  a  Cancer 
Center  Support  Grant ",  another  provision 
that  strengthens  a  center's  outreach  program. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  Comprehen- 
sive Cancer  Centers  are  supposed  to  conduct 
long-term  programs  in  pure  biomedical  re- 
search, clinical  services  and  research,  train- 
ing, perform  stiidies  In  epidemiology,  and  in 
prevention. 

This  means  centers  are  looking  forward  to 
obtaining  core  grants  to  provide  support  for 
central  services  and  program  development. 
They  need  construction  grants.  They  need 
program  grants  and  contracts.  In  addition, 
many  of  the  staff  of  these  centers  will  ob- 
tain individual  research  grants,  but  these 
are  not  tallied  by  the  budgeters  as  "center" 
grants. 

At  present,  apart  from  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  there  are  only  three  existing  in- 
stitutions In  the  country  that  meet  NCI's 
definition  of  Comprehensive  Cancer  Centers: 
Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute,  the  oldest 
cancer  center  in  the  world;  Sloan-Kettering 
Memorial  Center  and  M.  D.  Anderson  Hos- 
pital and  Tumor  Institute. 

The  provisions  of  Section  408  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Law  of  1971  provide  that  15  new 
centers  be  created  for  clinical  research,  train- 
ing, and  demonstration  of  advanced  diag- 
nostic and  treatment  methods.  Dr.  Rauscher 
has  announced  that  eight  centers  have  been 
selected  and  await  board  approval  In  1973. 
This  must  be  promptly  implemented  and 
fiscally  supported. 

Truly,  the  scientific  and  clinical  commu- 
nities are  eager  to  proceed  with  the  Con- 
quest of  Cancer.  I  hope  that  this  committee 
its  considered  Judgment  will  specifically 
appropriate  more  center  grant  funds. 

My  contacts  with  cancer  groups  around  they 
country  leads  me  to  believe  that  $100  million 
for  direct  center  support  could  be  economi- 
cally and  productively  spent  In  fiscal  1974. 

Tliank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  your  Committee  for  giving  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  some  of  my  views  on  imple- 
mentation of  the  National  Cancer  Program. 


NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE 
ARTS  AND  THE  HUMANITIES 
AMENDMENT!^  OF  1973 


ELPkl 


HON.  JOEL  PRITCHARD 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  difficult  tasks  facing  the  93d 
Congress  is  the  setting  of  national  budget 
priorities.  With  soaring  inflation,  the  dis- 
position of  Federal  funds  deserve  the 
most  careful  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  authorization  bill  (H.R.  3826)  for 
the  National  Foimdation  on  the  Arts  and 
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the  Humanities  provides  funding  to  en- 
courage American  advancement  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  arts  and  humanities. 
The  United  States  cui-rently  spends  less 
in  these  areas  than  any  otlier  country  in 
the  Western  World. 

Tlie  work  of  the  National  Foundation 
of  tlie  Arts  and  the  Humanities  is  a  val- 
uable asset  to  our  cultural  life.  The  Pres- 
ident 3!2  years  ago  decided  the  program 
de.served  greater  funding  in  order  that 
the  arts  and  humanities  would  become  a 
greater  part  in  the  lives  of  all  Americans. 

Tlie  Federal  Government  has  an  im- 
portant role  to  play  in  tliis  cultural  ef- 
fort, and  this  has  been  recognized  in 
tlie  funding  increases  over  the  past  2 
years.  Tlie  Federal-State  partnership 
established  under  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act 
of  1965  deserves  even  greater  support 
and  encouragement,  because  every  dollar 
invested  by  the  Federal  Government  is 
matched  by  tlie  State,  and  tliat  $2  is 
in  turn  matched  by  the  ultimate  recipi- 
ent, with  the  result  that  a  single  Federal 
dollar  becomes  a  $4  expendituie  for  the 
arts.  There  are  very  few  Federal  pro- 
grams that  can  generate  S4  of  revenue 
from  State  and  private  institutions  for 
every  dollar  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

In  a  year  of  budget  reform  with  in- 
creasing pressure  on  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  spend  more  and  more  money 
on  various  Federal  programs,  it  is  wise 
that  tlie  Congress  question  the  efficacy  of 
any  increase  in  any  program.  Yet  when 
we  look  at  the  relative  anioiuits  of  money 
spent  to  preserve  and  expand  our  cul- 
tural heritage,  we  have  in  the  past  spent 
sums  which  are  insignificant.  Because  of 
this  past  failure  the  Presidents  budget 
provides  for  an  orderly  but  rapid  increase 
in  the  effective  level  of  spending  for  the 
arts  and  the  humanities  over  a  period 
of  several  years. 

I  support  the  President's  initiative  aAd 
will  support  his  request  witli  a  vote  f\, 
authorization  of  the  amount  requested 
in  the  Presidents  budget  proposal — $145 
million  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  This 
is  the  amoimt  authorized  in  H.R.  3826. 

However.  I  prefer  the  bill  <S.  795 »  al- 
ready passed  by  the  Senate  which  would 
authorize  $600  million  over  the  next  3 
years  for  the  National  Foundation.  The 
House  version,  approved  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  would  au- 
thorize no  expenditure  levels  for  1975 
and  1976. 

The  increased  spending  levels  in  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill  for  the  next  3 
yeai-s  are  justified,  as  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  expects  to  approve 
nearly  $30  million  of  its  budget  for  the 
next  year  for  projects  connected  with  the 
Nation's  bicentennial  celebration  in  1976. 

Tlie  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
i.s  the  only  Federal  agency  working  to- 
ward a  meaningful  commemoration  of 
the  national  bicentennial.  At  a  time  when 
the  National  Commission  for  the  Bicen- 
tennial is  failing,  we  ought  to  at  least 
encourage  the  efforts  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  to  develop  pro- 
trcims  to  commemorate  the  bicentennial 
in  1976. 1  think  this  function  is  an  enor- 
niously  important  one.  in  addition  to  all 
the  others  which  the  National  Founda- 
tion, and  especially  the  National  Endow- 
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ment  for  the  Arts  within  the  Foundation, 
have  undertaken. 


REORGANIZATION— A  CRUEL 
HOAX? 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recent  news  releases  have  de- 
tailed a  plan  of  reorganization  within  the 
Interior  Department  creating  the  Mining 
Enforcement  and  Safety  Administration. 
This  transfer,  within  the  Department, 
a  Department  which  has  historically 
been  too  closelj'  alined  with  private  min- 
ing interests,  is  merely  an  empty  attempt 
to  appease  critics  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration. 

Ideally  speaking,  the  patrol  of  mine 
safety  should  be  left  to  an  imbiased  Fed- 
eral agency  embodying  strict  standards 
and  stiff  penalties.  On  Januars'  11, 
1973, 1  introduced  legislation  (H.R.  1720 » 
to  repeal  the  Metal  and  Non-Metallic 
Mine  Safety  Act,  and  place  the  respon- 
sibility for  mine  safety  in  the  hands  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  a  .d  Health  Ad- 
ministration. This.  I  feel  is  our  only 
sure  guarantee  for  the  impartial  enforce- 
ment of  safety  procedures  within  Amer- 
ica's mining  industiy. 

It  has  long  been  evident  to  those  con- 
nected with  the  field  of  safety,  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mines  has  been  lax  in  its 
patrol  of  the  mining  industiy.  It  took 
the  Bureau  4  years  to  even  begin  de- 
veloping its  standards,  yet  there  are  still 
no  mandatory  interim  standards,  and  no 
time  limit  for  the  setting  of  mandatory 
standards.  Tliere  are  also  surprisingly 
no  emergency  temporarj'  standards. 

Under  the  present  law.  an  inspector  is 
required  to  make  one  inspection  of  a 
particular  mine,  per  year.  Unfortunately, 
tliis  very  rarely  occurs.  No  provision 
exists  requiring  an  inspector  to  reinspect 
to  determine  if  an  employer  has  cor- 
rected a  violation  of  a  standard.  Why 
bother  to  inspect  at  all.  without  a  fol- 
low-up inspection,  you  are  only  giving 
lipservice  to  the  problem. 

The  fact  that  only  six  imminent  dan- 
ger orders  were  issued  in  6  years,  hints 
at  the  Bureau's  rather  sketchy  inspec- 
tion procedures.  As  a  result  of  our  hear- 
ings dining  the  last  session,  we  also  dis- 
covered that  the  Bureau  has  never  is- 
sued a  closure  order  for  a  major  mining 
company,  their  practice  being  to  cite 
mineowners  only  for  a  very  limited 
range  of  mandatory  standards.  No 
violations  are  issued  for  the  bulk  of 
standards  which  are  advisory.  A  transfer 
within  the  Department  will  not  alter 
these  situations.  The  Secretary  will  still 
have  the  ultimate  power  over  the  crea- 
tion of  standards  and  all  enforcement. 

State  plans  under  thei  Metal  and  Non- 
Metallic  Mine  Safety  Act  allow  for 
equally  negUgent  enforcement.  States 
are  not  required  to  adopt  new  or 
amended  Federal  standards  or  their 
equivalent,  neither  are  they  required  to 
set  penalties  or  abatement  periods  equiv- 
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alent  to  those  in  the  Federal  progi-ara. 
OSHA  on  the  other  hand  requires  a 
State  plan  to  be  at  least  as  effective  as 
the  federally  administered  act.  It  also 
requires  a  3-year  trial  period  for  State 
plans,  allowing  the  Labor  I>epartment  to 
supervise  a  State's  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings. 

This  lack  of  penalties  on  both  the 
State  and  the  National  level  under  the 
Metal  and  Non-Metallic  Mine  Safety 
Act  make  it  more  expensive  for  the  mine 
operators  to  run  a  safe  shop  than  a 
hazardous  one.  The  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem is  the  establishment  of  economic 
disincentives  for  noncomplying  opera- 
tors. Under  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act,  all  standards  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  are  mandatory,  the  vio- 
lation of  which  resultsln  a  fine. 

The  mineworker.  who  has  virtually  no 
rights  under  the  Metal  and  Non-Metallic 
Mine  Safety  Act,  would  benefit  greatly 
by  the  transfer  to  OSHA.  He  would  then 
be  able  to  request  the  creation  of  stand- 
ards, testify  in  Labor  Department  hear- 
ings, appeal  Secretary  decisions,  as  well 
as  being  able  to  accompany  the  safety 
inspector.  Under  OSHA,  it  would  also 
be  the  employer's  responsibility  to  in- 
form his  employees  of  anything  in  his 
work  enviromnent  that  could  be  hazard- 
ous to  his  health,  as  well  as  his  protec- 
tions and  obligations  under  the  act. 

One  of  OSHA's  most  effective  and  rele- 
vant clauses  states  that  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  employer  to  provide  a 
safe  and  healthful  place  of  employment: 
this  is  where  the  responsibility  belongs 
and  where  the  buck  ends.  The  existing 
mine  safety  legislation  does  not  make 
the  employer  accountable.  This  on  top 
of  everything,  demonstrates  the  need 
for  change,  a  complete  change,  not  just 
a  superficial  one.  American  minework- 
ers  deserve  the  protection  of  an  im- 
biased. up-to-date  administration.  They 
are  not  getting  this  protection  through 
the  Department  of  the  Interior, 


SMOG   ATTACKS  CONTINUE  IN 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Calif  oniia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  remind  our  colleagues 
that  southern  California  is  still  suffer- 
ing from  serious  air  pollution,  most  of 
which  is  caused  by  the  automobile.  I 
have  spoken  of  this  problem  in  the  past, 
most  recently  on  May  14.  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  in  the  future,  until  this 
deadly  problem  is  solved.  I  have  nothing 
new  to  add  today;  I  niereiy  wish  to  re- 
mind tliis  distinguished  body  of  what  is 
happening  back  in  my  district  while  we 
meet  here  today. 

Yesterday,  Jime  6.  the  San  Bernardino 
Sun-Telegram  carried  the  headline, 
"Smog  Alert  Sti'ikes  Again."  The  article 
beneath  that  headline  reported  that  San 
Bernardino  County's  second  smog  alert 
of  1973  was  called  at  2:25— Pacific  Day- 
light Saving  Time— on  Tuesday  after- 
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noon,  and  lasted  for  2  hours  and  40  min- 
utes. During  the  alert,  oxidant  readings 
peaked  at  0.45  parts  per  million  in  Up- 
land, 0.38  ppm  in  Chino,  0.33  ppm  in  San 
Bernardino,  and  0.30  ppm  in  Redlands. 

I  would  remind  those  who  maintain 
that  the  smog  situation  is  improving  that 
there  had  been  no  alerts  called  in  San 
Bernardino  County  as  of  this  date  in 
1972. 

The  Riverside  Eteily  Enterprise  of  the 
same  date  reported  that  the  Riverside 
area  alert,  which  lasted  from  2  p.m.  until 
5:10  p.m.,  reached  an  oxi&ant  level  of 
0.37  ppm.  recorded  at  3r20  p.m.  The 
Corona-Norco  alert  was  called  at  12:52 
p.m.  and  ended  at  3:30  p.m.  The  oxidant 
level  peaked  at  0.33  ppm  at  2:25  p.m. 

If  anyone  still  doubts  that  the  smog 
levels  in  soutliem  CaUfornia  are  causing 
health  damage,  I  would  like  to  invite  that 
Member  to  return  with  me  to  Cali- 
fornia's 38th  Congressional  District.  I 
will  be  happy  to  provide  evidence  for  dis- 
believers. We  must  act  now  to  reduce  air 
pollution.  Clean  air  is  not  a  luxury  item. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  WILLIAM 
BENTON 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO     ' 

OF   CONNECTICCT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTt^ES 
Thursday,  June  7.  1973 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  former 
Senator  WilUam  Benton  sei-ved  the 
United  States  and  Connecticut  well.  Peo- 
ple everywhere — from  his  close  friends 
to  the  man  in  the  street  whose  interests 
he  never  forgot — were  touched  by  his 
work. 

In  an  editorial  on  March  20,  1973,  the 
Bridgeport  Post  stated  that — 
.  The  prolific  talent  and  sincere  interests  of 
WilUam  Benton  knew  no  bounds.  To  say  mat 
he  was  a  man  of  many  succeiiarul  careers  Is 
to  state  the  truth. 

At  vaiious  times  he  was  a  Senator, 
university  nee -president,  advertising  ex- 
ecstive.  and  the  heard  of  a  publishing 
empire,  ^e  was  an  ambassador  and  phi- 
lanthropist, art  collector,  traveler  and 
lecturer,  as  noted  in  the  Hartford  Cour- 
cnt  on  March  21 ; 

Mr.  Benton  craiiimed  &v«  diverse  careers 
into  his  almoiit  73  years  whetted  by  ai^  In- 
satiable thirst  for  activity  abetted  by  seem- 
ingly unlimited  energy. 

In  all  these  occupations  he  committed 
him.««lf  totally ,^eaming  respect  and  ad- 
miration in  everything  he  did. 

Senator  Benton  was  truly  a  state.<;man. 
He  is  well  known  for  his  courage  and 
foresight,  and  will  forever  be  remem- 
bered for  his  courageous  stand  in  a  time 
of  silence  and  fear.  When  few  dared  to 
speak  out  against  the  tactics  of  McCar- 
thyism.  Bill  Benton,  who  passionately 
believed-  in  the  American  ideals  of  free- 
dom of  speech  and  association,  had  the 
courage  to  art  on  those  beliefs.  Con- 
necticut poet  and  fprmer  governor  Wil- 
bcrt  Snow  states: 
I  admired  him  espcci.-iHy  a.s  a  Senator.  The 
way  he  stood  up  to  Joe  McCarthy  delighted 
me  more  than  I  can  express.  .  .  . 
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The  same  kind  of  admiration  for  Bill 
Benton  is  reflected  in  some  of  the  com- 
ments which  distinguished  citizens  In 
Connecticut  made  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  some  excerpts  from  a  few  of 
these  statements: 

The  Connecticut  poet  and  former  Governor 
Wilbert  Snow  wrote  to  Mrs.  Benton:  ".  .  . 
Tills  devastating  news  ...  In  the  1940's  when 
we  were  both  active  In  Connecticut  politics 
I  had  many  fine  long  talks  with  him  about 
life  In  general  and  politics  in  particular 
which  I  remember  and-cherisb. 

"I  admired  him  especially  as  a  Senator. 
The  way  he  stood  tip  agjiinst  Joe  McCarthy 
delighted  me  more  than  I  can  express  for 
I  felt  that  McCarthy  was  a  sinister  influence 
poisoning  the  very  heart  of  American  lif^. 
I  have  a  letter  from  President  Truman  about 
him  which  I  am  Including  In  my  autobiog- 
raphy which  is  comii^g  out  this  fall. 

"Every  room  in  our  old  colonial  house  here 
in  Mlddletown  is  full  of  books,  and  many  of 
the  choicest  of  these  books  were  gifts  from 
jT>ur  rk^usband.  He  encouraged  me  in  my  work 
as  a  p6et  and  made  it  possible  for  me  to  go 
and  give  readings  to  institutions  that  could 
not  afford  to  bring  visiting  firemen  to  their 
campuses." 

Prom  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Connecticut:  "Only  a  man  of  unusual 
energy,  ability,  and  dedication  could  accom- 
plish In  one  lifetime  the  unbelievable  combi- 
nation of  achievements  which  William  Ben- 
ton took  in  stride.  Advertiser,  author,  pub- 
lisher, educator,  philanthropist,  aml>assador, 
senator,  Uidustri&list,  genius  at  corporation 
organization  and  management,  moving  pic- 
ture and  radio  executive — his  achievements 
in  any  one  of  these  fields  alone  would  have 
merited  acclaim,  and  the  newspapers  of  the 
iiation  and  of  the  world  required  columns  of 
small  type  to  list  his  accomplishments  and 
the  honors  which  had  been  his. 

"This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  his 
national  and  International  prominence — of 
the  great  personal  courage  with  which  he 
challenged  a  popular  demagogue  at  the  risk 
of  his  personal  political  fortunes — of  the 
uncanny  skill  with  which  he  re-vitalized  ail- 
ing business  ventures — of  his  dedication  to 
human  welfare  and  International  amity 
which  made  him  a  pioneering  spirit  in  di- 
verse adventures  at  home  and  abroad.  We 
have  watched  his  far-'Sung  activities  with 
amazement  and  admiration. 

"The  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut, however,  naturally  remember  his 
abiding  and  deep-seated  interest  In  educa- 
tion, evidenced  by  his  distinguished  service 
as  the  first  U.S.  Ambassador  to  UNESCO,  by 
hi3  long  service  as  a  senior  administrator  of 
one  of  the  most  prestigious  universities  lii 
our  country,  by  his  service  as  a  member  of 
the  governing  boards  of  five  institutions  of 
higher  learning  other  than  our  own,  or  by 
the  »onor.^ry  degrees  with  which  five  colleges 
and  universities  endeavored  in  some  meas- 
siire  to  show  their  admiration  for  him. 

"E.specially  we  remember  the  warm  per- 
aonal  associations  which  we  enjoyed  with  him 
during  bis  fifteen  years  of  faithful  and  dedi- 
cated service  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  this  University.  He  repeatedly 
made  clear  that  hi.s  membership  en  our  Board 
held  a  high  place  in  his  esteem  among  his 
manifold  interests  and  responsibilities.  He 
eiriy  instituted  her«  a  series  of  lectures  on 
matters  of  internati^ial  Importance  in  hon- 
or of  his  former  colleague  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  Brien\McAIahon.  and  more 
recently  he  has  evidenced  his  continuing 
interest  and  generosity  in  gifts  to  the  Uni- 
versity's Museum  of  Art  which  appropriately 
bears  his  name.  In  view  of  his  long  and 
superltw  service  to  our  University  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
The  University  of  Connecticut    notes  with 
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sorrow  the  recent  death  of  William  Benton- 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  we  acknowledge  with 
thanks  the  long-continued  contributions 
which  he  has  made  to  our  University  and  the 
deep  sense  of  personal  loss  which  we  experi- 
ence in  his  passing;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
l>e  spread  on  the  permanent  Minutes  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  a  copy  sent  to  Mrs 
Benton  and  her  family." 

Prom  James  Elliott,  director  of  the  Wads- 
worth  Atheneum:  "...  I  write  on  beh.ilf  of 
the   Museum,  its  staff  and  its  Trustees  . 
We  were  so  saddened  to  learn  of  Senator  Ben- 
ton's death. 

"Senator  Benton's  dynamic  personality  and 
infectious  good  will  made  his  visits  very 
special  for  the  Museum  family.  Everyone 
seemed  to  be  more  lively  and  optimistic  after 
talking  with  him." 

Prom  the  Noah  Webster  Fottndatlon  and 
Historical  Society  of  West  Hartford:  ".  . 
The  Senator  was  an  honorary  trustee  of  our 
Poundation  and  we  were  honored  to  have 
him  as  a  member  of  our  grovip.  He  always 
seemed  to  have  a  great  interest  In  what  we 
were  doing  and  he  did  contribute  to  our 
activities  when  he  was  here  in  Hartford. 

"We  sliall  miss  him  as  a  trustee  ...  He  was 
a  great  and  rare  individual  and  did  much 
for  his  country  and  fellow  man." 

Prom  Harry  S.  Gaucher,  Jr.,  President  of 
the  Connecticut  Bar  Associaticm:  ".  .  .  The 
Connecticut  Bar  Association,  in  1971.  was 
honored  to  have  Senator  Benton  accept  its 
Distinguished  Public  Service  Award.  Those 
of  us  who  attended  the  program  at  which 
that  award  was  presented  will  long  remember 
Senator  Benton's  gracious  and  elcKjuent  ac- 
ceptance remarks  .  .  .  Sorrow  In  the  passing 
of  Senator  Benton  is  shared  by  members  of 
the  Bench  and  Bar,  as  well  as  by  the  Comiec- 
tlcut  and  world  communities  at  large." 

Prom  the  Board  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting,  taking  note  not  only  of 
his  public  spirit  but  of  his  imflagging  con- 
cern with  his  state:  ".  .  .  It  was  his  vision, 
in  19G7,  that  resulted  in  the  initiation  of 
coverage  of  the  activities  of  the  Connecticut 
General  Assembly  by  the  Connecticut  Public 
Television  Network.  Sen.  Benton's  concept 
of  this  service,  and  his  support  of  It  among 
his  many  friends  in  the  Legislature,  enabled/ 
Connecticut  public  television  to  pioneer  in 
providing  this  window  onto  legislative  bodies. 
"lix  1969.  Sen.  Benton,  through  the  WilUam 
Benton  Poundation,  began  the  annual  grant 
to  Connecticut  public  televsion  to  under- 
v.-rite  this  high  calibre  of  coverage  of  state 
government.  He  was  a  great  beUover  in  free- 
dom of  Information  for  the  citizens  of  his 
state  and  this  nation. 

"In  addition,  the  Senator's  many  Interests 
and  accomplishments  in  education.  In  com- 
munications In  all  senses,  and  his  representa- 
tion of  the  public  interest  In  broadcasting 
were  of  enormous  significance." 


A  SOUTH  VIETNAMESE  CONGRESS- 
MAN WRITES  OF  CONDITIONS  IN 
HIS  COUNTRY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
peace-with-honor  progiam  in  South 
Vietnam  has  brought  most  of  our  men 
home,  the'  American  people  hear  little 
news  as  to  what  is  taking  place  in  that 
country  for  which  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican men  mve  their  lives  so  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  p>eople  might  be  free. 
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Last  January,  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  with  several  members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  We 
discussed  at  great  length  their  country's 
future  following  withdi-awal  of  American 
men,  and  what  perils  lay  ahead  for  the 
people  of  that  country. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Dinh  Xuan  Minh.  First  Vice  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Congress,  which  points 
out  most  succinctly  the  problems  which 
face  their  coimtry  and  the  determination 
of  its  elected  leaders  to  perpetuate  our 
investment  in  their  freedom. 

I  insert  the  text  of  the  letter  at  this 
point: 

Congress  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam. 
Hon.  John  R.  Rarick, 
Tlie  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 

Dear  Sir:  May  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
renew  our  brief  acquaintance  which  I  regard 
as  one  of  the  most  rewarding  experiences  of 
my  visit  to  your  country  last  January. 

The  deep  Impression  that  you  have  left 
on  me  and  members  of  my  delegation  has 
prompted  me  to  write  you  this  letter  hoping 
it  wiU  not  be  an  imposition  on  your  precious 
time.  In  our  brief  exchange  of  views  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  you  had  shown  me  and  my  delegation 
an  impartial  attitude  toward  the  major  issues 
confronting  our  country  but  you  also  made 
us  feel  that  you  were  not  witliout  under- 
standing and,  may  I  say.  sympathy  for  the 
plight  of  our  people. 

We  are  a  free  people  victim  of  a  world- 
wide conspiracy:  international  communism. 
North  Vietnam  with  the  all-out  support  of 
the  communist  camp,  has  been  trying  since 
the  partition  of  our  country  In  1954  to  take 
behalf  of  the  VletNamese  people  in  South 
over  South  Vietnam  through  different  means 
Including  two  naked  military  invasions  in 
1968  and  1972.  With  the  help  of  America  and 
other  friends  we  have  managed  to  keep  our- 
selves free.  If  the  communists  have  not  been 
able  to  subdue  us  it  was  because  we.  the 
VietNamese  people  in  the  South,  are  deeply 
attached  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

In  1954  one  million  of  our  compatriots  had 
voted  for  freedom  when  they  moved  South 
in  the  biggest  exodus  of  history.  Since  then, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  us  have  died  de- 
fending this  freedom. 

Now  even  as  the  communists  have  been 
forced  to  take  a  respite  from  their  military 
adventures,  we  tha  free  people  of  South  Vlet- 
Nam  are  not  at  the  end  of  our  plight.  Al- 
though large-scale  military  offensives  of  the 
scope  of  the  1968  Tet  offensive  and  the  1972 
Easter  offensive  seem  to  be  out  of  the  way 
for  the  time  being,  our  people,  especially  our 
rural  people,  still  die  every  day  of  communist 
harassment  attacks,  terrorist  activities  and 
indiscriminate  shelling. 

Meanwhile,  awesome  economic  and  social 
problems  are  facing  us:  one  million  of  war 
victims  to  be  rehabilitated,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  war-damaged  buildings  and 
bridges  to  be  rebuilt,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  hectares  of  land  to  be  reclaimed  or  re- 
stored to  cultivation,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  children  to  be  given  education  and  cared 
for.  Against  heavy  odds,  our  people  are  stoi- 
cally and  confidently  rebuilding  our  war- 
ravaged  country.  Disregarding  the  commu- 
nists' obdurate  efforts  to  mine  our  roads, 
shell  our  villages  and  outposts,  assassinate 
our  rural  leaders,  our  people  are  courageous- 
ly going  ahead  with  our  post-war  reconstruc- 
tion plan.  Evidences  of  this  effort  and  this 
determination  to  live  as  a  free  people  can  be 
seen  everywhere  in  our  country.  Ours  is  an 
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open  society,  our  friends  all  over  the  world 
have  no  difficulty  finding  the  truth  once  they 
come  to  visit  our  people. 

But  in  this  world,  Interdependence  is  the 
rule.  Much  as  the  commtmlst  countrlee 
gather  themselves  into  a  more  or  less  cohe- 
sive bloc,  we  the  freedom-loving  countries 
must  stand  together  in  a  freedom-loving 
community  if  this  freedom  is  to  survive  the 
communist  threat.  That  is  why  we  look  to 
America  for  guidance  and  support,  as  to 
other  countries  of  the  Free  World.  We  are 
thankful  for  the  lofty  and  generous  assist- 
ance which  the  American  people  have  been 
giving  us  since  our  country  emerged  as  a 
free  nation  in  South  East  Asia. 

This  assistance  has  helped  frustrate  the 
communist  conquest  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  Now,  the  first  time  in  history.  Amer- 
ica can  defend  freedom  at  one  point  beyond 
her  borders  without  requiring  the  sweat  and 
blood  of  her  sons.  Our  people  have  realized 
the  necessity  to  take  a  fuller  responsibility 
in  the  defense  of  our  liberty  which  is  also 
t>ie  common  heritage  of  the  freedom-loving 
peoples  in  this  part  of  the  world.  We  are 
proud  of  ov,r  new  responsibility  and  we  are 
determined  to  carry  it  out. 

However,  facing  an  international  con- 
spiracy, our  national  resources  largely 
depleted  by  two  decades  of  war  are  no  match 
for  the  awesome  amount  of  human  and 
material  resources  which  the  communist 
camp  are  investing  in  the  conquest  of 
South  VietNam  while  we  can  mobilize  all 
our  sons  to  man  our  front  lines  against  an 
eventual  communist  offensive,  we  can  not 
muster  overnight  the  necessary  resources  to 
keep  our  national  economy  alive.  We  need 
time  to  make  ourselves  self-sufficient  eco- 
nomically. Only  America  can  give  us  this 
precious  time. 

Confident  in  your  profound  knowledge  of 
the  VletNamese  situation  and  the  sym- 
pathy you  have  shown  for  the  plight  of  our 
people.  I  take  the  liberty  to  write  you  this 
letter  in  behalf  of  the  Republic  of  VietNam 
House  of  Representatives,  and  therefore  In 
VietNam  to  tell  you  that  our  entire  people 
is  looking  with  anxiety  and  hope  toward  the 
United  States  Congress  at  this  critical  time 
when  crucial  actions  are  about  to  be  taken 
which  will  have  a  decisive  bearing  on  the 
fate  of  a  free  nation  In  this  part  of  the 
world. 

Por  me  personally,  on  the  basis  of  my 
memorable  meeting  with  you  on  Capitol 
Hill  last  January,  I  am  convinced  that  your 
valuable  knowledge  of  the  VietNam  situa- 
tion and  your  sympathy  for  our  struggle 
In  defense  of  peace  and  freedom  In  South 
VietNam  and  above  all  your  personal 
prestige  will  exert  a  decisive  Influence  on 
forthcoming  congressional  actions  in  favor 
of  economic  aid  to  our  country.  May  I  in 
behalf  of  my  people  express  our  thaiiks  for 
any  action  yon  care  to  take  In  support  of 
our  Just  cau.se  and  our  determination  to 
help  ourselves  with  the  help  of  generous 
America. 

I  am  hopeful  to  be  able  to  personally  bring 
you  in  a  very  near  future  additional  reports 
on  the  situation  of  mjj  country. 

Looking  forward  to  seeing  you  soon.  I  beg 
to  remain,  dear  Mr.   John  R.  Rarick. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Db.  DiNH-XuaN-MlNH. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  COMMUNITY:  REC- 
ONCILIATION AND  AMNESTY 


HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

OF   GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  7.  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  constantly  I'eminded  of  the  gulf  of 
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divisiveness  that  exists  in  our  country. 
Much  of  it  can  be  traced  directly  to  our 
tendency  to  over-extend  our  resources 
abroad,  while  domestic  problems  are  ig- 
nored or  subjected  to  archaic  treatment. 
My  colleagues,  ■we  have  got  to  get  this 
Indochina  war  behind  us  if  we  are  ever 
to  begin  to  heal  the  ugly  wounds  of  dis- 
cord. 

Two  sources  of  deep  division  today  are 
our  policy  on  North  Vietnam  and  our 
attitudes  toward  the  young  Americans 
who  chose  not  to  participate  in  the  war. 
I  rise  today  not  to  dispute  a  moral  obli- 
gation to  rebuild  and  make  right  what 
we  have  destroyed  and  scarred,  but  only 
to  point  out  the  administration's  terrible 
contradiction  in  offering  to  "forgive" 
North  Vietnam,  but  refiJsing  forgiveness 
within  our  own  shores.  As  a  minister,  I 
recognize  that  forgiveness  is  a  natural 
process  of  this  life. 

The  Reverend  Robert  V.  Moss,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Church  of  Christ, 
speaking  in  Chicago  on  Februarj^  5.  1973, 
concluded  his  remarks  by  saying: 

Unless  the  religious  community  takes  tl-.e 
lead,  it  (reconciliation)  will  be  delayed  and 
may  fester  in  the  nation's  soul  indefinitely. 
For  understandable  reasons  both  Congress 
and  the  President  are  reluctant  to  take  lead- 
ership on  this  issue.  And  so  I  believe  the 
religious  groups  of  this  nation  are  called  to 
create  the  climate  for  amnesty.  We  owe  our 
country  and  ourselves  no  less. 

I  take  pleasure  in  submitting  Reverend 
Moss'  complete  address  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
examine  it  carefully: 

Reconciliation  and  Amnesty 
(By  Rev.  Robert  V.  Moss) 

Two  recent  events  point  up  the  crisis  of 
confidence  between  young  people  and  Amer- 
ica's institutions  today.  On  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary of  this  year,  thousands  of  eighteen- 
year-olds  in  New  Jersey  stood  in  line  to  get 
into  bars,  legally  open  to  them  for  the  first 
time. 

Two  months  before  that,  when  first  they 
had  the  right  to  vote,  those  same  eighteen- 
year-olds  significantly  failed  to  stand  In  line 
in  any  great  numbers.  Perhaps  their  accept- 
ance of  the  Institution  of  drinking,  coupled 
with  their  rejection  of  the  institution  of 
voting,  tells  us  something  of  the  mood  of 
young  people  today. 

The  generation  now  reaching  Its  majority 
seems  to  have  lost  faith  in  its  Institutions. 
This  is  not  a  bomb  throwing,  or  even  a 
marching  generation.  Its  mood  is  not  yet 
apathetic — it  might  more  accurately  be 
termed  quiecent — ominously  so. 

The  fact  that  these  youngsters  can  look 
forward  to  college,  a  Job  and  a  future  free  of 
the  threat  of  the  draft  should  not  lead  us 
to  conclude  that  they  are  unaware.  I  believe 
they  are  acutely  aware  of  the  grievous  wrongs 
committed  in  the  name  of  America  in  the 
past  decade.  Tliey  are  aware  of  the  near  de- 
struction of  the  tiny  country  of  Vietnam  and 
Its  people.  They  are  aware  of  the  tremendous 
burden  shouldered  by  their  older  brothers 
and  uncles  who  fought  in  Vietnam.  They  are 
aware  of  the  violation  of  their  own  moral 
values  committed  in  the  name  of  "peace  with 
honor."  And  I  believe  they  long  for  recon- 
ciliation in  America  today. 

Now  that  the  hostilities  have  ceased  in 
Vietnam  and  the  way  is  open  for  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia.  I  want  to  speak  of  the  need 
for  reconciliation  at  home,  and  to  suggest 
ways  of  achieving  It.  To  heal  America's 
wounds  in  the  wake  of  the  Vietnam  war  war 
dare  not  try  to  hide  our  differences:  rafhw 
we  must  recognize  those  differences  and  face 
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them  squarely.  It  Is  In  this  context  tb*t  we 
speak  of  reconciliation. 

I  want  particularly  to  speak  about  amnesty 
for  those  who  have  resisted  this  war.  But 
rpsisters  are  only  one  of  a  number  of  groups 
who  have  been  damaged  by  the  war. 

There  are  first  the  men  who  have  died  In 
this  war,  and  their  families  The  wives,  th© 
parents  and  the  children  of  those  who  gave 
their  lives  want  de.sperately  to  believe  that 
their  sous  and  husbands  have  not  died  In 
vain.  What  can  we  say  to  these  people,  to 
ease  thejr  deep  grief?  Certainly  there  is  no 
glib  answer.  They  did  die  in  the  service  of 
their  country.  For  many  this  may  be  enough. 
But  for  those  who  believe  tljat  the  war  was 
unjust  this  may  not  be  an  adequate  imder- 
standing.  I  know  that  among  tho&«  wboee 
sons  will  never  come  home^here  are  pareiiLs 
who  say  their  sous  did  not  die  in  vaiu  .  .  ; 
because  they  died  in  a  war  that  was  so  de- 
spised that  there  may  never  be  another.  I  can 
only  pray  that  that  is  so.  But  I  suggest  that 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  religious  com- 
munity to  wrestle  with  the  question  of  the 
meaning  of  the  sacrifice  which  these  men 
have  made.  It  may  very  well  be  that  we  shall 
not  And  that  meai:>ing  until  we  consider 
their  sacrifice  in  the  context  of  that  wiiich 
Vietnamese  young  men  made  in  devotion  to 
their  own  native  land.  We  are  dealing  not 
Just  with  a  national  tragedy  but  a  himian 
tragedy  with  world  dimensions. 

Other  victims  of  the  war  include  the  men 
who  have  been  taken  prisoner  and  their  fam- 
ilies. Thank  God  they  are  now  on  the  way 
home.  It  is  clear  that  the  military  and  the 
government  recognize  our  special  responsi- 
bility to  them.  / 

Then  there  are  the  more^^fhan  six  million 
veterans  of  tlie  Vletiwun  era.  One  in  four  of 
these  veterans  hasn't  even  a  high  school  di- 
ploma. Yet.  only  about  fifteen  percent  of  the 
non-graduates  make  use  of  the  G.I.  Bill  to 
further  their  education.  The  rest  have  little 
to  oiler  the  Job  market. 

Why  aren't  Vietnam  era  veterans  usmg  the 
G.I.  Bill,  as  did  the  veterans  of  World  War  II 
and  Korea?  Possibly  because  the  present  bill 
offers  too  little  help.  Another  reason,  accord- 
ing to  Rlciiard  Killmer  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  is  that  colleges  and  univer- 
sities have  been  slow  in  responding  to  the 
special  needs  of  veterans.  Until  recently,  few. 
Instituti-jns  had  developed  preparatory  pro- 
grams or  changed  admissions  requirements, 
set  up  CO  mselling  programs  or  hired  tutors 
for  the  vet.^raus. 

Heflecting  their  mistrust  of  government 
^ud  other  established  institutions, ^eterans 
have  made  far  less  use  of  the  Veter^ws  Ad- 
ministration than  did  those  of  past  wars. 
The  Veterans  Administration  is  looked  upon 
as  more  of  the  same  old  "army  game,"'  and 
they  have  had  their  fill  of  games. 

Unt^  1972  the  unemployment  rate  for  Viet- 
nam veterans  was  substantially  higher  than 
for  non-veterans  of  the  same  age.  But  as  a 
result  of  efforts  made  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, the  states  and  business  ajid  industry, 
the  Jobless?  rate  among  veterans  has  fallen 
substantially  and  is  now  below  that  of  non- 
veterans  of  the  same  age.  But  for  blacks  and 
other  minority  veterans  the  problem  per- 
sists, with  unemployment  greater  than  that 
of  non-veterans  of  the  same  age  group. 

EstUuates  of  the  number  of  Vietnam  era 
veterans  addicted  to  heroin  range  from  60,000 
to  as  high  as  100.000.  Most  of  these  men  were 
not  using  drugs  before  they  went  to  Viet- 
nam. Some  turned  to  heroini  to  fight  bore- 
dom. Others  used  it  to  blot  ouf  the  agony  of 
war.  Now  it  is  the  major  factor  in  their  daily 
live.5. 

Mo6t  Federal  agencies  have  not  dealt  with 
the  problems  of  veterans  on  drugs.  Senator 
Cranston  and  other  Congressmen  have  ac- 
cused the  Veterans  Administration  and  other 
agencies  of  dealing  inadequately  with  the 
addicted  veterans.  There  are  waiting  lists  for 
methadone  treatment  at  Veterans  Adminis- 
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tration  hospitals  in  New  York  City,  with  only 
some  50  beds  available. 

But  drug  abuse  is  only  the  symtom  of  the 
verteran's  problem.  Psychl«trists  working 
with  veterans  have  identified  what  is  now 
called  the  "post  Vietnam  syndrome" — which 
includes  guilt  feelings:  frustration  at  having 
been  made  a  scapegoat  for  the  country's 
failures;  rage  at  having  been  duped  and 
manipulated;  a  feeling  of  having  been  bru- 
talized by  combat;  alienation  from  oneself 
and  from  society;  an  inability  to  think  well 
of  oneself,  and  thus  to  love  others  and 
accept  love  in  return. 

The  veteran  cannot  understand  why  he  is 
rejected  by  the  society  he  thought  he  was 
fighting  for.  Even  worse,  rather  than  ex- 
pressing outright  hostility  toward  the  vet- 
eran, our  society  is  even  more  prone  simply 
to  ignore  him. 

One  problem,  of  course,  is  that  a  high 
proportion  of  veterans  are  black,  Puerto 
Rican,  Chicano,  or  from  another  minority. 
Some  of  these  men  actually  thought  they 
could  win  freedom  and  respect  by  going  to 
Vieuiam.  Imagine  their  rage  and  frustration 
upon  their  return  home  to  nothing  but 
apathy,  rejection  and  luiemplojTnent. 

If  we  are  really  to  meet  their  needs  we  are 
going  to  have  to  return  to  our  domestic 
priorities.  We  have  lost  the  vision  of  the  great 
society  and  we  .peed  badly  to  recover  it  and 
to  move  toward  it.  Essentially  the  responsi- 
bility is  going  to  lie  with  the  President  and 
the  Congress,  but  particularly  with  the  Pres- 
ident and  much  will  depend  upon  the  kind 
of  leadership  that  he  offers  during  the  next 

/four  years.  I  hope  he  will  give  us  a  recon- 
ciling kind  of  leadership  as  we  face  the  fu- 
tiu-e  perils  and  problems. 

But  in  addition  to  the  men  who  have  died 
in  combat,  those  taken  prisoner,  and  the 
millions  of  discharged  veterans,  others  have 
been  victimized  by  this  war.  They  include 
the  draft  resisters  who  have  fled  into  exile, 
those  who  have  gone  underground,  and  those 
who  have  deserted  the  armed  forces.  The 
Seventh  General  S>-nod  of  the  United  Church 
of  Christ,  meeting  in  Boston  in  the  summer 
of  1969,  recognized  the  plight  of  these  men 
when  it  urged  the  President  to  grant  "at  the 
earliest  possible  opportvuiity,  amnesty  and 
pardon  for  those  who,  for  actions  witnessing 
to  their  beliefs,  have  been  Incarcerated,  de- 
prived of  the  rights  of  citizenship,  or  led  by 
their  conscience  into  exile  .  .  .  We  urge  these 
bold  actions  because  this  nation  needs,  and 
Is  strong  enough  to  embrace,  both  those  who 
have  engaged  in  the  Vietnam  conflict  and 
those  who  have  opposed  it. 

As  a  result  of  this  action,  I  was  asked  In 
the  fall  of  1969  to  serve  on  the  team  of 
church  leaders  who,  representing  the  Na- 
tional CouncU  of  Churches,  met  in  Windsor, 
Ontario,  with  representatives  of  the  Cana- 
dian Council  of  Churches,  and  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  draft  exile  community 
there,  to  determine  what  mUiistry  the 
churches  could  perform.  We  reported  to  the 
Assembly  of  the  National  Council  in  De- 
cember, 1969,  recommending  that  the  Cana- 
dian Council  of  Churches  engage  in  a  minis- 
try to  the  deserters  and  draft  exiles  in  Can- 
ada, and  that  the  National  Council  in  this 
country  concentrate  on  a  ministry  to  the 
families  of  those  men. 

I  was  able  to  do  this  without  question, 
largely  because  of  the  action  taken  by  our 
General  Synod.  It  fell  to  me  as  executive 
officer  to  move  forward,  carrying  out  that 
resolution  in  ways  that  seemed  appropriate. 
And,  of  course,  the  United  Church  of 
Christ  was  not  alone.  Strong  pleas  for  am- 
nesty have  been  made  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  USA;  by  the  United  States  Catholic  Con- 
ference: the  National  CouncU  of  Catholic 
Bishops:  the  American  Baptist  Convention: 
the  United  Methodist  General  Conference; 
the  Lutheran  Council  )n  the  USA  and  others. 
The  National  CouncU  of  Churches,  through 
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its  General  Bofird,  recommended  in  Decem- 
ber, 1972,  amnesty  for: 

Draft  resisters  and  deserters  who  have  ex- 
iled themselves  to  other  countries; 

Those  currently  in  prison  or  military  stock- 
ades, those  on  probation,  those  who  ha\e 
served  their  sentences,  and  those  who  are 
subject  to  prosecution  for  violations  of  the 
draft  or  mUitary  law; 

Draft  resisters  and  deserters  who  have  gone 
underground  to  avoid  prosecution; 

Vietnam  era  veterans  with  less  than  hon- 
orable discharges;  and  those  who  have  com- 
mitted civilian  acts  of  resistance  to  the  \(T.r 
cr  ere  being  prosecuted  upon  allegations  of 
the  same. 

One  of  the  most  moving  pleas  for  amnesty 
came  from  Cardinal  Gushing  of  Boston,  in  his 
E-ister  mess.-ige  of  1970;  "Would  it  be  too 
much,"  he  asked,  "to  suggest  that  we  empty 
our  jails  of  all  the  protesters — the  guUty  an^l 
the  innocent — without  judging  them,'  call 
back  over  the  border  and  around  the  world 
the  young  men  who  are  called  deserters,  drop 
the  cases  that  are  stUl  awaiting  Judgment  on 
our  college  youth?  .  .  .  Could  we  not  do  all 
this  in  the  name  of  life,  and  with  life, 
hope . . . ?" 

In  my  denomination  questions  were  raised. 
of  course,  by  people  who  felt  these  men  were 
traitors.  But  hi  trying  to  answer  the  qties- 
tions,  we  were  able  to  establish  a  dialogue 
within  the  church.  Out  of  that  dialogue  came 
the  realization  that  many  families  In  our 
churches,  particularly  in  Ohio  and  Pennsvi- 
vania,  would  not  be  in  the  United  States  if 
their  grandparents  had  not  fled  Germany  in 
the  nhieteenth  century,  at  a  time  when  con- 
scription was  imposed  on  the  men.  Many  of 
the  exiles  themselves  recognized  that  they 
were  carrying  on  a  family  tradition. 

After  the  events  of  the  Spring  of  1970.  I 
proposed  that  some  of  the  same  people  who 
had  been  in  Windsor,  Ontario,  go  to  Vietnam. 
Dr.  Robert  J.  Marshall,  president  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  in  America,  Dr.  William  P. 
Thompson,  stated  clerk  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  In  the  USA  and  I  were  finally 
able  to  get  clearance  through  the  Chiefs  of 
Chaplains,  and  we  spent  a  week  hi  Vietnaw, 
talking  to  over  200  chaplains. 

The  point  we  tried  to  make  in  those  t^o 
visits — one  to  Canada,  one  to  Vietnam — was 
that  the  church  must  be  concerned  for  all 
human  beings,  regardless  of  the  positions 
they  may  have  taken.  Although  we  may  not 
be  able  to  sympathize  with,  or  even  under- 
stand their  positions  or  actions,  we  recognize 
that  they  are  children  of  God  and  created  in 
his  image.  The  church  provides  a  chaplain 
for  men  in  prison,  even — or  especially — for 
convicted  criminals.  On  that  basis  we  were 
able  to  convince  some  of  our  people  of  the 
need  for  a  ministry  to  resisters,  deserters  and 
exiles.  But  the  time  has  come  to  move  beyond 
ministry  to  amnesty. 

Amnesty,  of  course,  does  not  mean  forgive- 
ness. Its  root  word  is  related  to  amnesia, 
and  it  means  "to  forget."  Amnesty  concerns 
the  law's  ability  to  undo  what  it  has  done  in 
the  past.  To  forgive  a  violation  is  to  pardon. 
But  amnesty  Is  to  forget,  to  erase,  to  blot 
out  in  recognition  of  a  greater  interest — in 
this  case  the  reconciliation  of  the  nation,  x 
Forgiveness  implies  guilt,  and  this  is  highly 
offensive  to  all  potential  recipients  of  am- 
nesty. They  admit  to  illegal  acts,  but  not  to 
immoral  acts.  Amnesty  has  to  do  with  the 
legality  of  the  act.  One  of  the  points  that 
impressed  me  in  our  discussions  in  Windsor 
was  a  statement  of  one  of  the  exiles,  who 
said,  "We're  not  particularly  Interested  in 
amnesty — we're  really  Interested  in  ade- 
quate draft  counselling.  We  worry  about  our 
younger  brothers  and  others  who  will  go 
through  this.  Many  of  us  would  not  have 
been  here  if  we  had  known  all  the  alterna- 
tives open  to  us." 

Many  of  the  Canadian  exiles  have  become 
landed  immigrants,  some  have  become  Cana- 


dian citizens.  But  even  they  want  the  right 
to  travel  back  and  forth  to  their  homeland. 
I  am  reminded  that  in  ancient  Israel  the 
year  of  jubilee  was  celebrated  every  50  years. 
On  that  occasion  all  Hebrew  slaves  were  given 
their  freedom.  The  poor  were  restored  to  their 
ancestral  homes  which  they  may  have  been 
forced  to  sell.  The  land  was  permitted  to  lie 
fallow.  It  marked  a  blotting  out  of  the  past 
and  a  new  beginning  for  the  whole  nation. 
I  believe  that  we  should  view  amnesty  In  that 
same  spirit:  as  a  fresh  start  and  a  step  into 
the  future. 

Tlie  history  of  amnesty  is  illuminating. 
During  and  after  the  Revolutionary  War, 
some  80.000  Loyalists  fled  the  country,  main- 
ly to  Canada.  Some  eventually  returned,  but 
public  opinion  and  oppressive  laws  kept  the 
vast  majority  in  exile.  Yet  de.<;erters  were  not 
punislied,  and  shortly  after  the  new  republic 
was  founded  President  Washington  pro- 
claimed amnesty  for  participants  in  the 
Wliiskey  Rebellion.  Thus  was  the  tradition 
of  amnesty  established.  In  the  Civil  War. 
desertion  ran  to  more  than  ten  percent,  while 
draft  evasion  was  rampant.  No  action  was 
taken  against  their  deserters  or  draft  evad- 
ers in  the  North  after  the  war.  And  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  proclaimed  a  series  of  amnes- 
ties for  Confederate  soldiers  throtighout  the 
war.  Afterward,  no  rebel  leaders  were  exe- 
cuted, no  one  was  brought  to  trial  for  trea- 
son, there  were  no  mass  arrests,  and  no  one 
was  deprived  of  property  or  forced  into  exile 
bv  government  policy. 

Presidents  Harding  and  Coolidge  granted 
amnesties  after  World  War  I.  and  President 
Truman  appointed  a  commission  which  re- 
viewed individual  cases  and  granted  pardons 
for  some  of  the  deserters  of  World  War  II. 

In  this  war.  a  total  of  from  350.000  to 
400.000  need  -some  sort  of  amnesty.  Such  a 
large  group  could  not  be  dealt  wiili  on  a 
case-by-case  basis.  Wliat  is  needed  is  a  class 
action  that  would  Include  everyone  men- 
tioned In  the  National  Council  of  Chiurches 
policy  statement  that  I  q\ioted  before.  That 
statement  recognizes  that  'genuine  recon- 
ciliation demands  that  amnesty  be  granted 
to  all  who  are  in  legal  jeopardy  becatise  of  the 
war  In  Indochina." 

Many  of  these  men  are  suffering  in  one 
way  or  another  for  having  adopted  too  soon, 
positions  which  a  great  number  of  Americans 
have  since  adopted.  The  nation  s  self  interest 
requires  that  they  be  granted  amnesty  in 
the  name  of  reconciliation. 

For  the  issue  of  amnesty  will  be  with  us — 
dividing  us — until  it  Is  resolved.  Amnesty 
has  been  an  issue  after  every  other  war.  and 
will  be  more  of  an  issxie  alter  this  war,  simply 
because  this  war  has  been  the  most  divisive 
the  nation  has  fought.  Tlie  chtirches  and  the 
synagogues  have  a  role  to  play  in  this  recon- 
ciliation. Unless  the  religious  community 
takes  the  lead,  it  will  be  delayed  and  may 
fester  in  the  nation's  soul  indefinitely.  For 
understandable  reasons  both  Congress  and 
the  President  are  reluctant  to  take  leadership 
on  this  issue.  And  so  I  believe  the  religious 
groups  of  this  nation  are  called  to  create  the 
climate  for  amnesty.  We  owe  our  country  and 
ourselves  i\d  les.?. 

(Addltlo)Aal  copies  may  be  obtained  from 
the  CouncU  for  Christian  Social  Action, 
United  Church  of  Christ,  110  Marvland  Ave. 
N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002) 
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HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

or    KENTtJCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  on- 
going controversy  over  energy  in  gen- 
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eral  and  the  gasoline  shortage  in  par- 
ticular, I  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  following  interview  on  the 
subject  featuring  Lowell  Thomas,  Ed 
Wimmer  and  Mike  Kunnen — president, 
Greater  Cincinnati  Grasoline  Dealers  As- 
sociation. The  text  of  the  interview  fol- 
lows: 

Realities  Behind  the  Oil  Crisis 

Ed  Wimmer.  Mr.  John  (Mike)  Kunnen, 
President  of  the  Greater  Cincinnati  Gaso- 
line Dealers  Assn.,  is  as  familiar  with  tlie 
gasoline  business  os  the  '•experts  '  who  have 
been  m.tking  the  headlines. 

Mike  is  not  only  a  dealer  himself,  but  he 
has  been  a  student  of  the  petroleum  Industry 
for  29  years,  and  his  appearances  before  in- 
vestigative committees  has  brought  com- 
msndatlon  from  government  officials  that  is 
enjoyed  by  few  people. 

Before  turning  you  over  to  Miice,  however, 
I  want  to  lay  some  proinidwork  by  quoting 
a  few  rather  sen.sational  remarks  by  John 
McLaln,  Chairman,  Continental  OU  Co..  from 
statements  he  made  in  September  1972: 

"There  are  enough  potentially  recoverable 
oti  reser\es  in  the  U.S.  to  last  for  65  years. 
.  .  .  Potentially  recoverable  gns  reserves  in 
the  U.S.  to  last  50  years— at  pre^snt  rate  of 
consumption. 

"Measured  coal  reserves.  300  years.  Urani- 
um reserves  suiflcient  for  electric  power  needs 
for  25  years.  Recoverable  shale  oil  reserves 
(and  here  is  something  to  think  about)  suf- 
ficient to  last  35  years  after  all  other  natural 
reserves  are  exhausted — at  present  rate  of 
consumption. 

"The  total  resources  in  the  U.S.,  alone,  are 
enough  to  supply  all  our  needs  (at  present 
rate  of  consumption)  for  300  year.s. 

"Present  trends  Indicate  mobility  to  meet 
these  needs  which  are  going  to  be  doubled 
by  1985 — a  period  in  which  domestic  pro- 
duction will  decline  30',— in  the  next  15 
years.  By  1975  we  will  be  50  ,  below  median 
gas  needs;  imports  of  crude  oil  ^^ill  have  to 
be  quadrupled — which  we  cannot  do." 

Mr.  McLain  emphasized  that  he  wants  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  be  allowed  to  meet  this 
crisis,  and  future  needs,  and  in  his  final 
statement,  he  said: 

"We  have  an  adequate  source  l;ase.  Our 
problem  is  to  get  new  supplies  at  a  faater 
rate." 

Perhaps  we  can  clear  up  what  seems  to  be 
some  striking  contradictions  here,  and  what 
bothers  me,  if  we  have  domestic  resources 
in  such  quantity,  what  has  happened  to  ex- 
ploration and  development,  and  why  are 
we  risking  a  balance  of  trade  crisis  in  get- 
ting imports  that  could  border  on  a  mone- 
tary disaster? 

Lowell  Tjiom.as.  First  of  all.  Mr.  Kunnen, 
what  can  we  expect  in  the  price  of  gasoline, 
this  year  and  next'? 

Mr.  Kunnen.  I  can  go  only  by  estimates 
which  at  the  moment  run  from  4-to-lO-cents 
a  gallon  more,  but  who  can  really  foretell  the 
future  in  all  this  energy  confusion.  I  hate  to 
say  It  but  I  think  we  will  find  some  planned 
shortages  in  this  picture  to  cau.se  a  price 
increase. 

We  need  to  consider  that  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  there  are  five  billion  gallons  of  gas  sold 
annually  by  all  suppliers.  1/  the  state  col- 
lects 7c  a  gallon  in  taxes,  and  if  supplies  are 
reduced,  what  is  the  state  going  to  do  b\it 
increase  the  tax  to  offset  tlie  deficit?  E-sti- 
mates  of  2c  a  gallon  have  already  been  made. 
Most  of  the  states  around  us  are  already  col- 
lecting 9c  a  gallon. 

Tliere  also  is  the  problem  that  if  a  retail 
dealer  suffers  a  loss  through  allocation,  his 
income  will  be  substantially  cut.  which 
means  increased  prices  in  order  to  stay  in 
business. 

Lowell  Thomas.  True,  but,  Mike,  what 
happens  if  consumers  start  boycotting  gaso- 
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line  dealers  as  they  did  with  meat,  and  drivo 

le!5S? 

Mr.  Kunnen.  Our  fears  are  that  boycott  ■. 
wUl  do  with  ga.soline  what  meat  boycotts  did 
to  the  weaker  dealers  and  already  distressed 
smaller  suppliers.  They  will  hit  the  canva .. 
which  we  have  seen  on  a  wide  scale  in  gaso- 
line even  without  boycotts  or  shortages.  Mosi 
big  suppliers  created  tliir  own  price-cuttin  : 
outlets,  and  these  people  are  suffering  wide- 
spread cut-offs  and  closings. 

Lowell  Thomas.  What  is  your  answer. 
Mike,  to  the  charge  that  «iome  of  the  majors 
in  the  oU  industry  are  using  this  situatioii 
to  put  the  independents  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Kt'NNFN.  No  one  in  this  industry  want  s 
to  believe  such  charges,  but  we  all  know,  ant 
Congress  knows,  that  this  sort  of  thing  goes 
on.  But  I  see  the  picture  in  a  broader  light . 
the  Alaskan  Pipeline  controversy,  for  exam- 
ple; the  recent  cut  in  the  depletion  allow- 
ance; the  change  in  import  quotas — are  a'.l 
factors  needing  more  exploration.  Crude  oil 
from  Venezuela  cost  us  10c  a  barrel  10  years 
ago.  It  Is  now  headed  for  $3  a  barrel,  which  is 
only  one  warning  that  we've  got  to  speed  up 
exploration  in  this  country. 

Lowell  Thomas.  You  have  been  talkinj: 
about  the  effects  of  devr.Iuaiion  and  the  dol- 
lars piling  up  in  the  hands  of  oil  exportiu'.; 
countries.  How  do  you  view  this  situation' 

Ed  Wimmer.  According  to  the  exporters,  de- 
valuation has  cast  them  an  11-  loss,  and 
they  claim  they  are  asking  for  only  50'.  of 
the  loss.  What  seems  to  worr>-  a  lot  of  Con- 
gressmen at  the  moment,  are  the  billions  of 
so-called  floating  dollars  they  hold  which 
they  get  rid  of  by  increasing  their  alreadv 
tremendous  holdings  in  this  country. 

Population  in  most  oil  producing  countric:; 
is  too  small  to  absorb  our  goods  In  aniounn 
that  would  even  jar  our  unbalanced  tr.ide 
situation,  so  why  not  follow  the  pattern  of 
British  Petroleum,  and  get  control  of  Amer- 
ican corporations?  Look  at  the  hold  the 
Japanese  are  getting  In  this  country  with 
their  surplus  dollars,  and  you  will  get  some 
idea  of  what  aU  this  multinational,  corporate 
empire — building  is  going  to  do  to  tlie  whole 
world. 

The  Japanese  made  a  Joking  statement 
they  didn't  know  whether  to  buy  GM  or  IBM. 
and  the  oil  producing  countries  have  more  ut 
our  dollars  than  Japan.  We  have  reached  a 
point  where  even  the  Swias  bankers  are  pre- 
dicting a  dollar  crisis  of  unimaginable  pro- 
portions; so  how  can  we  treat  this  situation 
with  anything  but  the  deepest  concern? 

Another  factor  at  least  suspected  by  most 
Informed  people,  is  the  subservience  of  "Bit; 
Oil"  to  many  governments  of  countries  in 
which  they  do  business.  How  can  they  carrv 
the  Americ.in  Flag  anywhere  today  and  do 
business,  or  be  loyal  to  any  private  enterprise 
Ideals  they  might  hold?  The  bigger  they  are 
the  greater  their  Involvenieut  in  foreign  gov- 
ernments, so  where  does  that  leave  ilie 
United  States? 

So  why  shouldn't  this  country  l»»ve  been 
spending  the  830  billion  a  year  mentioned 
by  Mr.  McLain,  in  domestic  exploration  and 
development?  He  said  we  are  spending  onl;.- 
$14  billion:  yet,  the  depletion  and  special  dt-- 
predation  allowances  of  the  last  few  years 
make  that  figure  look  like  peanut  money. 
Some  of  the  biggest  paid— virtually  no  fed- 
eral Income  taxes,  so  where  did  the  nione..- 
go?  You  know  where  a  lot  of  it  went:  intcy 
mergers  with  instirance  companies,  openini} 
shopping  centers,  chains  of  restaurants  and 
motels:  land  development;  billions  into  un- 
needed  service  stations,  catalogue  buslnes-ses, 
et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  Kunnen.  An  outstanding  study  in  thi.< 
field  was  done  by  Dr.  Walter  Adams,  Michigan 
State  University,  in  which  he  said  there  are 
25  major  oil  companies  that  control  95'-  of 
all  petroleum  sales— which  companies  have 
lx>ught  up  226  otliM-  assorted  companies.  This 
money  should  hate  gone  in  to  exploration 
and  dewlopmentyso  what  happens?  ...  To 
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lielp  meet  the  crisis,  the  President  lifts  the 
oil  import  quotas  which  didn't  do  anything 
because  the  facilities  are  not  available  to 
process  any  flood  qf  Imports.  Instead,  we 
should  be  creating  facilities  to  meet  such  a 
situation.' 

i  This  may  sound  like  I  am  anti-oU  indus- 
try. I'm  not,  but  no  one  can  tell  me  that  an 
Industry  as  powerful  and  as  Integrated  as 
petroleum  could  not  have  foreseen  exactly 
what  is  happening,  and  what  could  happen  to 
the  motoring  public  in  this  decade.  It  all 
points  to  a  man-made  crisis.  Listen  to  the 
oil  Industry  as  they  shout  fuel  crisis,  so 
everybody  with  the  news  media  estimates 
gasoline  prices  up  to  $1  a  gallon.  Suppose  it 
goes  to  50f — a  7c  increa^.  but  multiply  that 
by  billions  of  gallons  of  gasoline,  and  what 
do  you  come  up  with?  You  come  xxp  with 
consumers  Nscreaming  and  Independents 
going  broke,  and  the  "bigs"  getting  richer  and 
bigger.  What  we  are  going  to  see  is  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  oil  Industry  that  will  blow 
the  lid  sky  high. 

Lowell  Thomas.  Mr.  Kunnen,  how  would  a 
lO'f  cut  In  supplies  across  the  board  affect 
the  independent  dealer? 

Mr.  KuNN5N.  There  is  a  failure  rate  right 
now  In  our  retail  business  of  33"", .  That 
should  answer  your  question;  and  look  at  the 
staggering  number  of  terminal  operators  and 
Jobbers  who  have  gone  down  in  the  last  few 
months,. 

Ed  Wimmer.  We  saw  thi.s  process  in  the 
fall-out  of  the  wildcatters  these  past  several 
years,  who  were  once  the  backbone  of  the 
discovery  of  petroleum,  gas  and  other  hidden 
resources.  Consider  what  happened  when 
Standard  Oil  was  broken  up  In  1911.  Over 
2500  new  companies  sprung  up  out  of 
nowhere,  and  wildcatters  were  like  gophers. 

Mr.  KtTNNEN.  I  say  restore  the  depletion 
cut  and  confine  it  to  exploration  and  develop- 
ment, and  increa-se  it  if  necessary.  This  will 
turn  the  wildcatters  loose,  and  yoxi  will  In- 
crease incentive  and  build  up  domestic  re- 
sources— which  would  keep  foreign  Imports 
at  reasonable  price  levels  and  protect  our 
balance  of  payments.  Since  1947  the  so- 
called  wildcatter  has  gone  down  more  than 
5Q^'r  In  number,  and  we  ought  to  learn  the 
reasons  why. 

Instead,  we  get  such  silly  proposals  as 
reducing  speeds  to  SO  m.p.h.  which  would 
create  traffic  Jams  on  super-highways  that 
would  burn  twice  what  could  be  saved.  We 
need  to  expedite  traffic,  unless  we  take  half 
the  cars  off  the  expressways,  nofr  Jam  it. 


JOSEPH  TRIANO  "MAN  OP  THE 
YEAR- 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fifth 
district  of  Connecticut  is  proud  to  note 
that  this  year  one  of  its  resident's.  Jo- 
seph Trlano  of  Naugatuck,  has  been  rec- 
ognized for  his  accomplishments  In  the 
field  of  boxing. 

Mr.  Triano,  selected  as  the  Connecti- 
cut Boxing  Guild's  "Man  of  the  Year," 
has  directed  the  YMCA's  youth  boxing 
program  since  he  returned  from  serving 
in  the  Army  during  World  War  II. 

I  am  including  in  my  remarks  the  arti- 
cle published  In  the  Naugatuck  Daily 
News  citing  Joe  Triano's  record. 

The  text  follows: 

The  Connecticut  Boxing  Guild,  celebrating 
their  25th  anniversary,  will  honor  Nauga- 
tuck's  Joe  Triano  April  30  aa  their  "Man 
of  the  Year '  at  the  Waverly  Inn,  Cheslre. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Past  recipients  of  Connecticut  Boxing 
Guild  Awards  were  Charley  Pllkington, 
LouU  "Kid"  Kaplan,  WUliam  "Billy"  Con- 
way, George  Mulligan,  Dennis  T.  McMahon, 
Christopher  "Bat"  Battallno,  Arthur  B.  Mc- 
Glnley,  Gus  Browne,  Father  Robert  G. 
Keating,  William  "BUly"  Prince,  D.  J.  "Pete" 
Perone,  Gerald  Crean,  Domenlc  J.  Dlucco, 
Val  Callahan,  Joe  Cassano,  "Wally"  Bonola, 
Walter  E.  Johnson,  Willie  Pep,  Johnny  Mack, 
Bob  Steele,  Billy  Taylor  and  Chico  Vejar. 

Joe  Triano  Is  well  known  throughout  the 
state  for  his  Naugatuck  YMCA  "Golden 
Gloves"  boxing  shows.  Triano  has  been  in- 
structing youth  in  the  art  of  self  defense 
for  27  yeirs. 

Triano  was  born  and  raised  on  the  East 
side  of  Naugatuck,  October  21,  1916  and  is 
the  son  of  the  late  Domenic  and  Catherine 
Triano.  He  attended  Central  Avenue  School 
and  Inter  graduated  from  Naugatuck  High 
School  in  1935.  While  attending  high  school, 
he  was  active  In  track  and  football.  During 
his  senior  year,  he  began  boxing  as  an 
amateur  and  following  graduntlon  continued 
in  the  sport,  defeating  some  of  the  leading 
welterweights  in  Connecticut  and  New  York. 
In  1937  he  finished  runner-up  in  the  Con- 
necticut state  tournament. 

In  1941,  Joe  entered  tlie  armed  forces, 
serving  in  the  United  States  Army.  He  served 
overseas  in  Australia,  New  Guinea  and  In 
the  Pacific  Islands.  While  in  the  service, 
he  won  the  Middleweight  Championship  of 
Australia  and  the  Southwest  Pacific.  He  was 
honorably  discharged  in  June  of  1945. 

Returning  to  Naugatuck,  he  wanted  to  do 
something  for  the  youth  of  the  town  and 
with  the  help  of  Fritz  Klambt,  YMCA  Direc- 
tor, after  much  deliberation  he  came  upon 
the  idea  of  forming  boxing  classes  for  boys 
6  to  14  years  of  age.  Joe  wanted  the  boys  to 
learn  the  art  of  self  defense.  His  motto  al- 
ways has  been  never  start  a  fight,  but  know 
how  to  finish  one.  Knowing  the  boys  would 
grow  to  be  the  future  leaders  of  Naugatuck, 
^iie  wanted  to  Instill  within  them  develop- 
ment of  character,  sport.smanshlp,  courage, 
honesty  and  the  ability  to  be  a  good  loser. 

The  response  was  small  at  first,  but  he  held 
his  first  "Golden  Gloves  Tournament "  that 
year.  He  purchased  trophies  with  his  own 
money  so  the  boys  could  have  a  momento 
of  their  success. 

As  time  passed,  the  program  became  more 
successful  and  with  the  help  of  local,  mer- 
chants has  bloomed  to  the  largest  boxing 
class  of  Its  type  In  New  England  and  possibly 
the  United  States.  Thousands  of  Naugatuck 
boys  have  participated  in  the  classes  and  In 
some  cases,  the  children  of  the  fathers  he 
first  taught  are  now  attending  his  weekly 
training  program. 

On  Saturday  night,  June  2,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  participating  in  Joe's  won- 
derful Golden  Gloves  program  as  his 
guest  and  also  had  the  opportunity  to  re- 
feree two  bouts  on  the  card. 

Joe's  devotion  to  the  youth  of  Nauga- 
tuck is  to  be  commended  and  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend 
to  him  my  personal  congratulations  and 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  outstanding  contributions  of  this  fine 
individual. 


JOHN  D.  MONTGOMERY  OF  KANSAS 
RECEIVES  DESERVED  PRAISE 


H&N.  WILLIAM  R.  ROY 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  Kansans 
in  the  history  of  our  State  have  had  the 
nimiber  of  friends  and  the  universal  re- 
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spect  of  his  fellow  Kansans  and  his  fellow 
Americans  as  has  John  D,  Montgomery 
of  Junction  City. 

John  has  friends  because  he  is  a  friend. 
He  has  resp~fect  because  of  his  great  abil- 
ities and  integrity,  as  well  as  his  great 
personal  warmth.  His  partner  in  life, 
Mary  Liz,  shares  the  same  great  human 
traits,  and  complements  him  in  every 
endeavor. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  a  sum- 
mary of  editorials  by  the  editors  of 
prominent  Kansas  newspapers,  written 
on  John's  retirement  as  State  highway 
director. 

When  these  editorials  are  read,  it 
should  be  realized  that  nearly  without 
exception,  they  were  written  by  men  of 
strong  Republican  conviction  and  identi- 
fication. And  John  D.  Montgomery  is  a 
man  of  strong  Democratic  conviction. 
Only  in  this  context  can  a  reader  gain 
the  true  stature  of  this  great  Kansan. 

Gov.  Robert  B.  Docking,  a  four-term, 
highly  respected  and  able  chief  execu- 
tive, has  appointed  A.  J.  "Andy"  Gray  to 
succeed  John  Montgomery.  It  is  our 
State's  good  fortune  that  he  is  a  man  cut 
from  the  same  cloth  as  his  predecessor. 

The  editorials  follow: 
[From  the  Wichita  Eagle  and  The  Beacon, 
May  20,   1973 1 
John  and  Andy 

John  D.  Montgomery,  Junction  City  pub- 
lisher and  businessman  is  honest,  able,  hard- 
working and  would  be  a  tough  man  to  run 
against  In  any  Kansas  popularity  contest.  He 
has  served  Gov.  Robert  Docking  as  state 
highway  director  since  shortly  after  the  gov- 
ernor started  his  first  term  In  1967. 

His  experience  with  highways  goes  even 
farther  back.  He  served  Docking's  father,  the 
late  Gov.  George  Docking,  as  a  highway  com- 
missioner. He  has  been  as  loyal  to  his  party 
as  he  has  to  the  governors  he  served,  and  he 
has  always  been  feoncerned  with  the  best  In- 
terests of  all  of  Kansas  In  the  important 
positions  he  has  held. 

So  his  resignation  as  highway  director 
leaves  Kansans  with  a  sense  of  loss.  Fortu- 
nately, this  Is  tempered  by  Docking's  choice 
of  Montgomery's  successor. 

He  Is  A.  J.  (Andy)  Gray  of  Topeka,  a 
banker,  businessman  and  entrepreneur,  who 
has  been  serving  on  the  Kansas  Turnpike 
Authority. 

Gray  will  bring  a  sharp  Intelligence,  tire- 
less energy  and  an  uncommon  facility  for 
accomplishment  to  the  high  position  he  has 
been  accorded.  And  what  may  be  equally  im- 
portant, he  has  a  long  background  of  ex- 
perience m  working  with  federal  agencies  and 
personages,  dating  back  for  at  least  a  quarter 
of  a  century  to  when  he  was  a  public  rela- 
tions executive  In  Washington.  In  ensuing 
years  he  has  been  Influential  In  securing  ap- 
propriations and  other  federal  beneficences 
for  Kansas  projects,  and  he  should  be  able  to 
do  as  well  for  highways. 

It  Is  rare  in  state  government  when  one 
truly  outstanding  man  Is  replaced  with  an- 
other of  the  same  caliber.  This  is  one  time 
when  It  happened. 

(From  the  Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon,  May 
27,  1973] 
John  Montgomery  and  Andy  Gray 
(By  Charles  Pearson) 
A  number  of  the  state's  editors  were  moved 
to  comment  last  week  when  Gov.  Docking 
announced   the  resignation  of  John  Mont- 
gomery as  state  highway  director  and  the 
appointment  of  Andy  Gray  to  succeed  him. 
Dolph  Simons  in  the  Lawrence  Journal- 
World    mentioned    Montgomery's    6<4-year 
tenure  in  the  Job,  and  said : 

"In  addition  to  his  stewardship  of  the 
highway  department,  the  well-liked  Mont- 
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gomery  also  has  been  a  strong  asset  to  the 
Docking  administration  as  well  as  all  of 
Kansas.  Montgomer>-'s  friendships  and  ac- 
quaintances extend  throughout  the  country 
and  abroad,  and  on  numerous  occasions 
these  contacts  with  individuals  in  positions 
of  leadership  in  state  and  national  political 
and  business  operations  have  benefited  his 
home  state. 

"Montgomery  will  be  missed,  but  fortu- 
nately Docking  has  been  able  to  call  on  an- 
other highly  talented  Individual  to  chair 
the  highway  department  operation  .  .  . 

•Andy  Gray  of  Richland  and  Topeka  is  a 
strong  booster  of  the  state.  Is  a  loyal  friend 
of  Docking,  he  has  many  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances in  government  and  politics 
throughout  the  country  and  he  Is  a  promoter 
and  an  entrepreneur.  This  likely  will  pay 
handsome  dividends  for,  the  state  and  the 
highway  department  .  .  .  Gray,  the  .  .  . 
banker,  can  be  expected  to  do  a  first-class 
Job  in  heading  up  the  highway  department. 
He  Is  fortunate  to  be  able  to  follow  such  a 
man  as  Montgomery  who  leaves  the  depart- 
ment In  a  strong,  healthy  and  vigorous  posi- 
tion." 

Jim  Petterson  In  the  Topeka  Capital  said : 

"Kansans  owe  John  D.  Montgomery  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  his  fair,  honest  and  dedi- 
cated direction  of  the  State  Highway  Dept. 
for  the  past  6li  years.  .  .  .  Montgomery, 
whose  agility  as  a  successful  businessman 
has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again,  will 
leave  a  gaping  void  when  he  steps  down  at 
the  end  of  this  month  so  he  can  avoid  the 
travel  from  his  hometown  to  Topeka  and 
l)e  with  his  family  more. 

"But  there  will  be  little  or  no  hitch  in  op- 
erations as  Andrew  J.  'Andy'  Gray,  Topeka 
banker  and  businessman,  takes  over  as  high- 
way director.  Gray  now  Is  a  member  of  the 
Kansas  Turnpike  Atithority,  and  will  con- 
tinue as  an  ex  officio  member  in  his  new 
post. 

"Montgomery,  who  must  have  a  million 
friends,  will  not  leave  the  Topeka  scene 
entirely.  He  will  take  over  the  Turnpike  Au- 
thority membership  vacated  by  Gray. 

"Gray,  husband  of  Mrs.  George  Neese  Gray, 
banker  and  former  U.S.  Treasurer,  has  dem- 
onstrated his  ability  to  Initiate  new  proj- 
ects and  get  them  completed.  His  seemingly 
tireless  efforts  will  be  welcomed  in  his  new 
highway  post. 

"One  thing  Montgomery  and  Gray  have 
in  common.  Both  are  loyal  Democrats,  always 
willing  to  serve  tlieir  party,  but  both  number 
hosts  of  equally  dedicated  Republicans 
among  their  good  friends. 

"Gray  can  be  expected  to  continue  the 
even-handed  administration  of  the  stat«'s 
biggest  agency  and  careful  stewardship  of 
its  huge  budget,  the  states  largest." 

Ray  Call,  in  the  Emporia  Garzette,  said 
that  when  Docking  named  Montgomery  to 
the  highway  post  he  did  him  no  favor. 

"Granted,  both  men  are  Democrats."  said 
Call.  "Yet  the  Montgomery  appointment  was 
not  strictly  political.  Governor  Docking 
wanted  an  honest  man  with  strong  admin- 
istrative abilities,  so  he  asked  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery to  take  the  Job  ...  Of  course  he  has 
handled  it  well.  He  watched  over  the  high- 
way system  of  Kansas  like  a  mother  hen. 
being  careful  that  one  chick  does  not  get 
more  than  another  .  .  .  Now  John  Mont- 
gomery Is  retiring  . . . 

"Mr.  Montgomery  will  be  replaced  as  high- 
way director  by  A.  J.  'Andy'  Gray.  Mr. 
Gray  Is  a  Topeka  businessman  who  is  de- 
scribed by  those  who  know  him  as  an 
•excellent  choice,  cast  In  the  same  mold 
as  John  Montgomery.'  " 

Bill  Colvln  in  the  Manhattan  Mercurv 
said: 

"Not  the  least,  by  any  means,  of  Gov. 
Robert  Docking's  talents  has  been  his  ability 
to  pick  the  right  people  for  the  right  places 
in  his  administration  that  is  now  well  into 
the  fourth  term. 

"No  greater  example  of  that  observation 
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can  be  found  than  In  the  person  of  John 
Montgomery,  who  was  Docking's  first  and 
only  choice  as  director  of  highways  until 
today — six  and  one-half  years  later — when 
our  neighbor  from  Jvnictlon  City  decided  to 
retire  from  his  strenuous  activities  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  A.  J.  'Andy'  Gray,  a  Topekan  who 
Is  cast  in  much  the  same  mold  as  Mont- 
gomery. 

"The  appointment  of  Gray,  by  the  way. 
is  also  an  excellent  one.  The  Topekan  has 
many  of  the  same  admirable  Inclinations  as 
Montgomery  and  is  also  a  knowledgeable 
person  who  will  provide  smooth  transition 
In  the  highway  department  and  quickly 
Kdapt  to  the  adminl.strative  duties.  .  .  . 

"We  have  seldom.  If  ever,  .  .  .  had  a  head 
of  the  highway  administration  with  all  the 
smoothness,  savvy  and  organizational  abili- 
ties of  John  Montgomery.  In  a  position  where 
any  decision,  no  matter  how  worthy.  Is  bound 
to  disturb,  to  say  the  least,  others  who  by 
necessity  are  denied  their  own  projects, 
Montgomery  has  operated  in  a  fashion  com- 
mensurate with  the  highest  demands  of  the 
diplomatic  service.  .  .  . 

"There  Is  no  testimonial  sufficient  to  ex- 
press the  gratitude  that  needs  to  be  con- 
veyed to  a  man  re.spected  and  esteemed  by 
so  many  In  Kansas." 

And  RoUa  Clymer,  in  The  El  Dorado  Times, 
remarked : 

".  .  .  Mr.  Montgomery  has  handled  that 
important  post  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
public.  There  have  been  no  public  outcries 
against  the  Junction  City  publisher.  He  has 
been  honest  and  straightforward  In  his  deal- 
ing— Just  as  his  newspaper  friends  predicted 
he  would  be.  .  .  .  He  can  step  out  of  the  high- 
way director's  office  with  the  satisfaction  that 
he  has  helped  materially  in  the  laying  of 
fotmdatlon  stones  that  will  support  a  far 
greater  state  highway  system  In  future  years. 

"And  now  comes  the  bell-ringer.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery will  be  replaced  as  director  by  A.  J. 
•Andy'  Gray,  who  is  presently  a  member  of 
the  'Turnpike  Atithority  and  one  of  the  most 
prominent  Democrats  in  the  Kansas  party. 
As  the  husband  of  Georgia  Neese  Gray,  he 
is  "vice  president  of  the  Capital  City  State 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Topeka.  He  Is 
not  as  widely  known  over  Kansas  as  John 
Montgomery,  but  all  the  friends  he  has 
swe.ir  by  his  ability  and  integrity.  He  Is  a 
lively,  fast-moving  man — one  who  gets  along 
with  the  public  and  who  deals  with  others 
on  the  basis  of  good  will  and  fair  dealing. 
Trained  In  the  business  of  public  relations, 
he  has  the  knack  of  making  friends  and 
allies — which  means  that  Governor  Docking 
has  made  another  ten-strike  with  an  ap- 
pointment to  a  major  administrative  post." 

And  Clyde  Reed  of  the  Parsons  Sun  said: 

"John  D.  Montgomery  of  Jimctlon  City 
by  all  measure  is  one  of  the  most  active  and 
productive  Kansans  navigating  on  two  legs 
and  for  the  past  6>i  years  has  directed  the 
State  Highway  Commission  through  the 
busiest  period  In  its  history.  .  .  . 

•'Few  Kansans  of  their  day  pursue  more 
active  lives  or  careers  than  John  Mont- 
gomery. He  has  richly  earned  a  rest,  as  Gov. 
Robert  Docking  dtily  noted  lii  making  the 
change.  But  the  state  will  expect  to  call  tipon 
him  In  the  future  as  in  the  past,  fully  confi- 
dent that  he  won't  let  it  down.  He  never  has  " 
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HON.  ROBIN  L.  BEARD 

OF  tfnnessee 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Thursdap.  June  7.  1973 

Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  middle 
America  and  its  representatives  often 
find  them.-iclves  on  tlie  defen.sive  in  dis- 
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cussions  of  the  cotmtry's  present  prob- 
lems. Intellectual  elitists  purport  that 
the  genesis  of  problems  such  as  violence, 
moral  confusion,  and  the  polarization  ol 
classes  rests  in  the  bitjotry,  narrow- 
mindedness,  and  violence  of  the  teinper- 
a.nent  of  middle  America.  On  the  other 
hand  another  point  of  view  has  been  re- 
ceiving attention  which  is  equally  plaus- 
ible and  to  my  mind,  a  more  logical 
tlieoi-j-  in  view  of  liistorical  fact. 

Many  prominent  historians  of  Ameri- 
can past,  contend  tliat  one  of  the  chiet 
reasons  for  political  stability  in  tlie 
United  States  is  its  large,  strong,  viable, 
and  easily  accessible  middle  class.  This 
element  is  singularly  absent  from  many 
countries  where  political  upheaval  is  a 
fact  of  everyday  life.  A  proper  analogj' 
is  that  middle  America  has  been  the  bal- 
last giving  the  ship  of  America  the  mod- 
ulation, cushion,  temperateness,  respon- 
siveness, and  sobriety  which  have  long 
characterized  our  passage  tlirough 
stormy  waters.        f 

In  contrast,  the  intellectual  in  Amer- 
ica has  also  played  a  dramatic  and  often 
turbulent  role.  Either  as  the  purveyor  of 
new  ideas  or  pure  tlieory,  the  American 
intellectual  has  always  ridden  stormy 
waves  at  the  prow  of  our  vessel,  some- 
times forcing  us  toward  our  limits  to  test 
th''!  application  of  a  theoo'  or  concept. 
Specific  instances  of  this  might  be  the 
Roosevelt  era  or  duiing  the  Kennedy 
administration  when  America  was  led 
tluough  periods  of  tumult  and  upheaval 
as  they  sought  to  redirect  the  course  of 
the  Nation. 

The  ascendancy  of  the  intellectual  has 
often  been  characterized  by  a  lack  of 
touch  with  reality,  an  Intensity  and  sense 
of  piu'pose  that  could  be  described  as 
manic.  Such  an  ad.iective  has  been  used 
by  Dr.  Herman  Kahn,  termed  one  of  our 
most  creative  thiiikers. 

I  recently  read  an  interview  of  Dr. 
Kahn  by  James  Nathan  Miller  in  the 
Readers  Digest.  The  article  Is  a 
springboard  for  discussion  which  I  feel 
has  considerable  merit.  Diu-ing  the  in- 
terview Kahn  concludes  that  this  cotmiry 
is  being  polarized  not  by  the  middle  class 
which  has  been  our  ballast  point,  but  the 
failure  of  what  he  calls  the  upper  middle 
class  to  recognize  any  validity  in  middle 
class  values. 

The  interview's  preface  establishes 
that  Dr.  Kahn  is  not  altogether  tmfamil- 
iar  with  the  backlash  of  his  intellectual 
peers  when  he  attempts  to  counter  the 
vogue  thoughts  of  his  contemporaries. 
Wliile  this  is  not  vuiusual,  the  pointed 
criticisms  which  Kahn  directs  at  the  up- 
per middle  class — a  cla.ss  which  is  deign 
to  self  critici.<;m  and  because  of  its  high 
educational  status  perhaps  the  most  rec- 
titudinal  of  our  various  societal  classifi- 
cations, he  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
opening  the  door  on  a  new  pattern  of 
thinking.  I  would  hope  that  Dr.  Kalui's 
opinions  will  be  given  close  examination 
by  all  of  u.><  and  I  submit  a  reprint  of 
this  article  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

I  From  the  Residers  Digest,  April   19731 

The  Unthinkabie  THorcHTS  of  Herman 

Kahn 

(By  James  Nathan  Miller) 

III  fit'.l  a  book  wa.<  published.  "On  Tliern-.i-t- 
iiuolear  War."   that   broutiht   im   its  ai.'^-nr 
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one  of  the  most  venomous  critical  attacks 
In  publishing  history  and  overnight  made 
his  name  a  dirty  word  among  a  large  group 
of  U.S.  intellectuals.  Today  the  book  Is  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  most  important  and 
constructive  works  of  our  time,  and  its  au- 
thor, a  50-year-oid  physicist  named  Herman 
Kahn.  Is  widely  considered  one  of  the  West- 
ern world's  most  creative  thinkers. 

But  it  looks  as  if  Kahn  may  soon  be  back 
In  the  intellectual  doghouse.  Recently  he  hu,.s 
been  investigating  a  new  field — the  roles  of 
intellectuals  and  Middle  Americans  in  pres- 
ent internal  problems — and  his  conclusions 
put  him  on  a  collision  course"  with  most 
of  the  scholars,  editors  and  writers  who  make 
up  America's  "intellectual  elite."  Before 
examining  these  conclusions,  take  a  brief 
look  at  the  book  that  got  Kahn  into  the 
doghouse  the  first  time.  It  tells  a  lot  about 
the  way  he  thinks. 

"On  Thermonuclear  War"  was  a  cool,  ob- 
jective analysis  of  a  subject  which,  at  that 
time,  hardly  anybody  could  think  coolly  or 
objectively  about:  how  an  atomic  war  might 
start,  how  many  people  might  be  killed,  how 
y  it  might  be  avoided.  To  intellectuals  of  the 
era.  atomic  war  meant  the  end  of  the  world, 
period:  anyone  who  even  speculated  on 
H-bomb  strategies  was  a  madman. 

Kahn's  book  looked  squarely  at  this  basic 
assumption  and  found  it  dead  wrong.  In  a 
series  of  hard-headed  analyses  of  blast  dam- 
age and  fallout,  Kahn  demonstrated  that 
mankind  would  not  be  wiped  out.  Therefore, 
said  the,  book,  in  order  to  lessen  both  the 
probability  and  potential  damage  of  atomic 
war,  we  must  face  up  to  the  realities  of  how 
to  prepare  for  It.  respond  to  the  threat  of  it 
and  even  how  to  wage  it. 

The  critics  went  wi*d.  One  said  that  Kahn 
had  disqualified  hinyself  as  a  member  of  the 
human  community.  Another  proclaimed 
himself  ashamed  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  same 
country  as  Kahn.  and  a  third  said  the  book 
was  a  collection  of  "criminal  lunacies,  a 
moral  tract  on  mass  murder." 

But  Kahn  never  backed  down  from  his 
views,  and  today  the  book  is  widely  praised 
as  marking  an  important  turning  point  in 
the  world's  thinking  about  nuclear  war. 
Harvard  Prof.  H.  Stuart  Hughes,  a  leading 
advocate  of  disarmament,  has  said  it  is  "one 
of  the  great  works  of  our  time."  Among  other 
things.  Its  concept  of  a  slow  and  "survlvable" 
response  to  a  nuclear  threat  (as  opposed  to 
the  old  idea  of  quick,  "massive  retaliation") 
Is  given  major  credit  for  the  coolness  and 
flexibility  of  our  reactions  to  Russian  chal- 
lenges in  Cuba  and  Berlin. 
,  But  now.  once  again  Kahn  is  thinking  the 
imthinkable,  examining  the  basic  assump- 
tions of  our  intellectuals  and  telling  them 
that  they  are  dead  wrong — this  time  in  their 
Interpretation  of  what's  wrong  with  America. 
It  is  their  view  that  behind  all  the  country's 
present  problems — violence,  moral  confusion, 
the  polarization  of  class  against  class — lie  the 
Dlgotry,  narrowness  of  view  and  violence  of 
temperament  of  Middle  Americans,  otherwise 
known  as  hard  hats,  ethnics  or  the  Silent 
Majority.  Kahn  has  one  word  for  much  of 
the  basic  thinking  that  underlies  this  Inter- 
pretation: "It's  manic." 

Recently  I  spent  a  day  talking  about  this 
with  Kahn  at  the  Hudson  Institute,  the  re- 
-  search    "think    tank"   he    heads,    near   New 
York  City.* 

Kahn  feels  that  the  country  Is  being  polar- 
ized by  the  failure  of  what  he  calls  the  upper- 
middle-class  to  recognize  any  valldi.ty  in  mid- 
dle-class values.  Because  he  uses  the  terms 


•  Many  of  the  facts  and  surveys  on  which 
Kahn  bases  his  conclusions  are  contained  In 
the  Hvidson  Institute's  recent  study.  The  For- 
gotten Americans:  A  Survey  of  the  'Values, 
Beliefs  and  Concerns  of  the  Majority,  pub- 
lished by  Frank  E.  Armbruster  (Arlington 
House.  81  Centre  Ave.,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 
10801.  A9 .95). 
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upper-middle  and  middle  in  a  special  way,  I 
began  my  interview  on  this  point: 

Q.  Whom  are  you  talking  about  when  you 
refer  to  the  upper-middle  and  middle  classes? 

A.  I  use  the  terms  to  define  attitudes,  not 
Income  levels.  In  fact.  Id  say  half  the  people 
whose  incomes  put  them  in  the  upper-middle 
class  have  what  I'd  call  middle-class  atti- 
tudes. Let  me  give  you  a  sort  of  thumbnail 
sketch  of  the  two  groups. 

Typically,  an  upper-middle-class,  "pro- 
gressive'  person  went  to  a  prestige  college, 
lives  In  a  city  or  suburb  on  the  East  or  West 
coast,  and  reads  Newsweek,  the  New  York 
Times  or  the  New  Republic.  He  has  a  Job  in 
academia,  in  the  media,  or  as  a  teacher  or 
social-welfare  bureaucrat.  Politically,  he  fits 
Into  that  part  of  the  mlddle-to-left  spectrum 
that  runs  from  the  Kennedys  to  Students  for 
a  Democratic  Society. 

The  middle-class  individual  has  "square" 
values.  He  is  likely  to  be  a  city  ethnic  or  to 
live  in  the  rural  Midwest  or  South.  He  went 
to  a  square  college,  reads  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  The  Wall  Street  Journal  or  the 
Reader's  Digest,  has  a  Job  as  an  engineer,  bu- 
sinessman or  assembly-line  worker,  and  Is 
middle-to-right  in  his  politics,  somewhere 
between  Hubert  Humphrey  and  George  Wal- 
lace on  the  one  hand  or  the  Buckleys  on  the 
other. 

Q.  "Manic"  is  a  pretty  strong  word  to 
apply  to  a  group'that's  widely  regarded  as 
comprising  our  intellectual  elite.  Do  you 
rejklly  mean  it? 

A.  I  use  the  word  seriously.  It  refers  to 
their  lack  of  touch  with  reality  and  the  In- 
tensity of  their  commitment.  Take  their 
escalation  of  the  language.  The  word  "geno- 
cide," for  Instance,  means  something  very 
specific;  the  deliberate  annihilation  of  a  race 
or  nation.  Since  Hitler,  it's  became  the  ugliest 
word  In  the  English  language.  Yet  we  have 
Intellectuals  today,  people  trained  In  the 
meaning  of  words,  who  say  that  the 
treatment  of  criminals  In  this  country — the 
maladministration  of  our  courts  and  the 
backwardnes  of  our  prison  systems — repre- 
sents a  governmental  policy  of  "genocide" 
toward  minority'  groups. 

"Fascist"  is  another  word.  Intellectuals  are 
constantly  searching  for  things  that  will 
show  us  to  be  a  totalitarian  state.  In  1070,  I 
had  at  least  two  dozen  phone  calls  from  col- 
lege-faculty people  asking  if  it  was  true  that 
the  Hudson  Institute  had  done  a  study  for 
the  Nixon  Administration  on  how  to  call 
off  the  1972  elections.  It  was  a  crazy  rumor, 
of  course,  and  nobody  paid  any  attention  to 
it  except  for  a  few  of  the  biggest  minds  on 
the  campuses.  When  you  suffer  from  night- 
mares like  that,  you're  at  least  paranoiac  If 
not  manic. 

In  Judging  the  United  States,  the  upper- 
middle  class  has  lost  the  ability  to  draw  lines 
of  gradation  between  completely  good  and 
completely  bad.  Because  America  isn't  per- 
fect, we're  the  world's  worst.  It  Is  this  Inabil- 
ity to  distinguish  degrees  between  best  and 
worst  In  things  American,  combined  with  the 
tendency  to  lump  everything  American  In 
the   bad  extreme,   that   I   call   manic. 

Q.  How  much  responsibility  would  you  say 
our  educational  system  bears  for  our  present 
problems? 

A.  A  great  deal.  One  reason  is  that  many 
progressively  run  schools  in  upper-middle- 
class  suburbs  put  too  much  emphasis  on  the 
principle  of  self-actualization — the  truism 
that  a  person  will  learn  better  If  he  actually 
wants  to  learn  than  if  he's  forced  to.  Now, 
there's  no  question  that  kids  do  learn  better 
when  a  school  can  get  them>  interested  than 
when  it  can't.  But  it's  also  a  very  important 
purpose  of  education  to  teach  kids  how  to 
handle  the  frustration  of  working  when  they 
are  not  Interested.  Progressive  educators 
often  forget  this. 

Up  to  the  1960s,  college  was  the  first  place 
where    many    upper-middle-class    kids    met 
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frustration  and  resentment  In  the  learning 
process.  They  came  out  of  high  schools  where 
teachers  treated  them  with  friendship  and 
reassurance,  and  they  ran  Into  college  facul- 
ties who  subjected  them  to  skepticism  and 
objective  evaluation.  This  was  healthy,  but 
the  kids  thought  it  was  awful,  and  in  the 
1960s,  when  they  rebelled,  many  colleges 
caved  in  and  became  as  permissive  as  the 
high  schools.  As  a  result,  for  many  kids  to- 
day the  entire  educatloxial  experience  pro- 
vides no  preparation  for  the  frustrations  and 
reseniraeuts  of  the  real  world. 

Incidentally,  were  talking  about  a  very 
small  group  of  kids  mostly  in  the  prestige 
colleges — but  a  very  Important  group,  be- 
cause of  its  privileged  place  in  society  and 
high  visibility  in  the  media. 

Affluence  Is  another  factor  Insulating  them 
from  reality.  For  example,  most  kids  grow- 
ing up  In  this  class  never  come  Into  Invol- 
untary contact  with  the  human  condition: 
they're  never  hot,  never  cold,  never  hungry, 
never  wanting  of  anything  within  reason- 
like  a  bike  at  the  age  of  10,  or  a  car  at  20. 

Now,  these  three  elements — manic  think- 
ing on  the  part  of  parents  and  teachers,  plus 
an  educational  system  and  an  affluence  that 

insulate  against  the  reality  of  discomfort 

make  a  pretty  explosive  mixture  when  ex- 
posure to  the  real  world  suddenly  comes. 
■When  these  kids  finally  do  see  human  trag- 
edy, they  can't  believe  It.  They  think  it's 
totally  unfair.  Because  they  can't  cope  with 
it,  they  can't  conceive  of  anyone  coping  with 
It  or  accepting  it  as  part  of  the  human  con- 
dition. So  they  rebel  and  demand  an  Immedi- 
ate care  for  everything  that  Isn't  perfect,  and 
they  don't  understand  why  the  working  class 
and  the  minority  groups  aren't  rebelling  with 
even  greater  intensity. 

Q.  A  recurrent  theme  In  your  lectures  is 
the  upper-middle  class's  feeling  of  guUt. 
Where  does  this  guilt  come  from? 

A.  It  stems  mainly  from  their  emphasis 
on  conscience  rather  than  punishment.  A 
middle-class  parent  spanks  his  child;  an  up- 
per-mlddle-class  parent  withdraws  his  love  or 
approval.  Also,  upper-middle-class  people  are 
actually  trained  to  feel  guilt  even  when  the 
conditions  are  not  their  fault  and  there's 
nothing  for  them  to  feel  guilty  about.  And 
this  guUt  makes  it  Imposlble  for  them  to  re- 
buke a  member  of  a  minority  group.  Instead, 
they  tend  to  absolve  the  poor  and  the  minor- 
ities of  any  resp'bnslblllty  for  their  acts. 

For  example,  if  a  kid  from  a  disadvantaged 
family  falls  to  learn  at  school,  or  If  he 
causes  trouble  in  the  classroom.  It's  never 
the  child's  or  the  famUy's  fault,  it's  the 
school's.  If  we've  got  Junkies  in  the  streets, 
they're  not  guUty;  the  police  are  guilty  for 
not  catching  the  pushers.  If  there's  a  high 
crime  rate  in  the  ghetto,  it's  not  only  under- 
standable (which,  of  course.  It  is)  but  largely 
justified  (which,  of  course,  it  Isn't)  because 
of  society's  guilt. 

Q.  Would  you,  then,  put  more  faith  In  the 
values  and  Judgments  of  the  middle  class 
than  In  those  of  the  "elite"? 

A.  I  would  on  what  I  call  black-and-white 
issues,  but  on  gray  issues  the  upper-middle 
class  is  often  better  equipped  to  make  deci- 
sion!. First  let  me  give  you  an  exaggerated 
versi&n  of  what  I  call  a  black-and-white 
quest  n|n. 

You  see  It's  raining.  No  problem.  You  put 
on  a  raincoat.  But  if  you're  a  really  bright 
guy  and  have  graduated  sttmma  cum  Idvdc 
from  a  prestige  university  with  a  degree  In 
raincoat  science,  you  know  it's  not  that  sim- 
ple. You  figure  maybe  the  raincoat  will  leak, 
or  keep  in  water  rather  than  keep  it  out,  or 
maybe  poor  people  will  resent  your  having 
a  raincoat.  All  kinds  of  crazy  arguments. 
Now.  maybe  one  of  these  ideas  will  turn  out 
to  be  right,  but  99  percent  of  the  time 
they're  wTong  and  you  Jvrst  tie  yourself  in 
knots  thinking  about  them.  The  smarter 
you  get,  the  harder  It  becomes  to  make 
simple  decisions.  This  is  what  I  call  edu- 
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cated  incapacity,  and  it's  what  paralyzes  the 
upper-middle  class  on  simple  issues. 

Q.  What  are  some  real  black-white  ques- 
tions? 

A.  Is  fornication  on  the  stage  pornography, 
and  should  it  be  banned?  Given  the  current 
and  continuing  value  systems  of  the  great 
majority  of  Americans,  and  the  unchanged 
legal  system,  it  Is  and  It  should  be.  But  the 
courts  and  the  upper-middle  class  don't 
know  where  to  draw  the  line  between  what's 
racy  and  what's  dirty,  between  soft-core  and 
hard-core,  so  they  don't  draw  any  line  at 
all. 

Are  you  a  racist  if  you  object  to  being 
mugged  or  raped?  It  happens  that  at  the 
moment  a  good  deal  of  this  crime  is  by  Ne- 
groes. When  it  was  by  whites,  nobody  criti- 
cized you  for  not  wanting  to  be  a  victim 
of  it.  But  until  the  last  year  or  two.  when 
tliey  finally  learned  better,  the  people  who 
are  terribly  smart  and  guilt-ridden  said  that 
if  you  talked  about  law  and  order  you  were 
using  a  racist  code  phrase. 

The  basic  thing  is,  you  have  to  be  smart 
In  a  reasoned  way.  If  you're  smart  in  an  lllu- 
sloned  way,  you're  smart  and  crazy.  That's 
today's   American    upper-middle   class. 

Q.  What  are  the  gray-area  issues'K 

A.  These  are  genuinely  complex  questions, 
like  the  need  for  contra-cyclical  spending  or 
the  economic  harm  that  tariffs  can  do. 
Should  the  government  spend  more  in  a  de- 
pression than  in  boom  times?  Yes.  The  up- 
per-middle class  knows  this,  but  the  middle 
class  still  doesn't  understand  it.  Can  we 
actually  create  more  Jobs  in  the  United  States 
if  we  buy  from  overseas  than  if  we  just  buy  at 
home?  Yes,  at  least  when  the  other  side 
buys  from  us  where  we  have  a  comparative 
advantage.  These  are  questions  on  -which 
middle-class  judgment  tends  to  be  bad. 

Now.  in  a  well-run  society  the  black-white 
issues  are  taken  care  of  almost  automatically, 
and  the  country  can  give  its  attention  to 
the  gray  issues.  Which  gets  us  to  the  root  of 
the  real  sickness  In  America  today:  the  up- 
per-middle class  has  done  such  a  bad  Job 
with  the  black-white  Issues  that  the  country 
is  still  being  polarized  by  them.  In  fact,  95 
percent  of  today's  polarization  has  been 
caused  by  upper-middle-class  failure  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  middle  class  po5ses.sers  intel- 
ligence. Judgment  and  moral  values.  Let  me 
give  you  an  example. 

During  the  last  election.  Senator  McGov- 
ern  told  a  union  audience  that  he  w-anted 
to  impose  a  100-percent  inheritance  tax  on 
all  legacies  over  $500,000.  He  was  amazed 
to  find  that  these  working  people  flatly  op- 
posed the  idea.  The  reason  they  opposed  it 
was  purely  moral.  They  knew  that  few  of 
them  would  ever  be  affected  by  such  a  law; 
they  just  felt  It  wasn't  fair  to  lise  their  votes 
to  take  someone  else's  money  away. 

But  McGovern  couldn't  understand  this. 
You  know  what  his  explanation  was?  "They 
must  think  they're  going  to  win  a  lottery." 
You  have  no  idea  how  mad  union  people  get 
when  they  hear  this  story.  But  it's  a  sincere 
and  typical  upper-middie-class  viewpoint. 
They  think  they're  the  only  moral  people 
around,  and  everybody  else  just  has  biases 
and  prejudices.  Their  idea  of  imiting  the 
country  is  for  the  majority  to  adopt  the  mi- 
nority view  on  issues  like  pornography  laws 
and  busing,  amnesty  for  draft  evaders,  capital 
punLshment  and'  legalizing  marijuana. 

I  think  a  classic  case  of  this  kind  of  up- 
side-down thinking  has  been  the  response  to 
some  of  Vice  President  Agnews  speeches  an- 
alyzing upper-mlddle-class  attitudes— the 
papers  they  read,  their  Interests  and  preju- 
dices, and  so  forth.  Some  of  these  speeches 
are  as  accurate  as  a  sociologist's  research  re- 
port, and  I've  shown  them  to  people  who 
accuse  Agnew  of  polarizing  the  coiuitry  by 
saying  these  things.  I've  asked  them  to 
show  me  one  line  that  was  inaccurate.  They 
can't.  They  accuse  the  other  side  of  every- 
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thing  from  genocide  to  a  conspiracy  to  call 
off  the  elections,  and  then  when  the  other 
side  replies  they  accuse  it  of  polarizing  the 
country. 

Q.  Then  do  you  think  President  Nixon  and 
Mr.  Agnew  have  been  doing  what  the  Presi- 
dent says  he  set  out  to  do — to  "bring  the 
country  together"? 

A.  Only  In  part.  They've  brought  the  mid- 
dle class  back  into  the  picture,  which  is 
very  important.  But  tljey  have  not  tried 
hard  enough  to  explain  to  the  upper -middle 
class  the  legitimacy  of  their  message,  and 
that's  essential. 

This  failure  is  the  most  legitimate  part  of 
the  polarization  charge  against  the  Admin- 
istration. There's  a  difference  between  tell- 
ing the  truth  and  telling  It  persuasively,  and 
much  of  what  Nixon  spokesmen  say  is  said 
in  a  way  that  is  persuasive  only  to  middle- 
class  voters.  You  don't  get  people  to  listen 
by  calling  them  effete  snobs,  even  if  the 
term  happens  to  be  accurate. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  important  Jobs 
facing  President  Nixon  and  Mr.  Agnew  is  to 
initiate  some  process  of  genuine  commimi- 
catlon  with  the  upper-middle  class.  They 
should  say.  "Look,  don't  get  angry.  We're  not 
trying  to  be  demagogic.  But  the  'forgotten 
man'  really  has  been  forgotten  and  really 
does  have  some  legitimate  kicks.  Nor  Is  he 
as  racist,  violent  and  selfish  as  you  believe. 
And  here  is  the  evidence." 

Then  maybe  we  could  pftll  these  people 
back  to  working  with  the  rest  of  society,  the 
way  they  did  in  Roosevelt's  day.  It  could 
be  the  best  thing  that's  happened  to  the 
country  in  a  long  time. 


SOLUTIONS  TO  PROBLEMS  FACING 
TiMfeER  INDUSTRY 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  today  to  allow  Forest  Serv- 
ice rangers  to  increase  the  value  of  small 
unadverti.sed  timber  sales  by  five  times. 
It  updates  a  limitation  on  these  sales  set 
at  $2,00(Kin  1952  to  a  limit  which  better 
reflects  today's  needs  and  prices — 
$10,000. 

The  mechanics  of  the  so-called  ranger 
sales  are  not  changed.  Local  Forest  Serv- 
ice personnel  may  still  at  their  o\ra  dis- 
cretion contract  these  sales  directly  with 
an  applicant  without  advertising,  or  they 
may  advertise  locally  for  a  short  period 
of  time.  Sales  exceeding  the  proposed 
$10,000  limitation  will  still  continue  to 
be  advertised  for  at  least  30  days  in  a 
newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  the 
appropriate  State. 

Gentlemen.  I  think  this  bill  offers  so- 
lutions to  quite  a  number  of  problems 
we  are  experiencing  in  our  timber  indus- 
try. 

Our  national  forests  are  heavily  dotted 
with  small  stands  of  trees  that  are  rap- 
idly approaching  overmaturity.  Gypo 
loggers  can  make  this  kind  of  cut  pay 
off,  while  big  operators  pass  these  stands 
by  as  low-profit  timber.  E\'entually,  these 
stands  die  out  if  not  harvested,  and  many 
are  reaching  that  point.  'What  hikers 
and  campers  will  be  seeing  if  we  do  not 
act  are  hot  spots  of  dead,  decaying  tim- 
ber attacked  by  insects  and  disease. 
Eventually,  we  can  expect  these  isolated 
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areas  to  trigger  forest  fires  which  will 
not  discriminate  between  good  timber 
and  bad. 

Present  Forest  Service  budget  levels 
are  making  it  difficult  for  rangers  to  jus- 
tify advertising,  impact  statements,  and 
preparation  of  these  low-value  sales. 
These  men  are  professional  techni- 
cians— highly  skilled  in  sound  resource 
management  and  dedicated  to  the  im- 
provement and  protection  of  our  envi- 
ronment. I  believe  they  need  the  kind  of 
flexibility  offered  in  my  proposal.  I  be- 
lieve they  need  the  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  this  Congress  to  make  needed 
decisions  on  the  spot,  without  the  inter- 
ference of  desk-bound  bureaucrats  who 
cannot  themselves  be  out  in  the  field  to 
make  an  accurate  judgment  of  condi- 
tions. 

Times  are  changing,  gentlemen,  and 
our  approaches  to  resource  management 
and  economics  must  change  with  them. 
I  think  this  is  a  good  bill,  and  I  hope  it 
will  have  your  support. 


THE    PENSION    REINSURANCE    AND 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1973 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF  oinc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

T/tursday.  June  7,  1973 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  am 
retintroducing  legislation  which  I  spon- 
sored in  the  previous  Congress  which 
would  strengthen  and  improve  the  pro- 
tection and  interests  of  participants  and 
beneficiaries  of  employee  pension  plans. 
This  bill,  if  passed,  would  remedy  many 
of  the  problems  now  existing  in  the  pri- 
vate pension  system— a  system  that  cov- 
ers nearly  30  million  employees  and  has 
assets  of  $130  billion.  The  importance  of 
the  private  pension  system  can  be  fur- 
ther seen  by  the  fact  that  the  total  assets 
of  all  private  pension  plans  is  expected  to 
grow  to  $200  billion  by  the  end  of  this 
decade. 

In  the  last  Congress,  this  legislation 
received  thorough  study  and  review  by 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfai-e 
Committee.  It  has  also  been  carefully 
and  exhaustively  studied  by  a  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee. 

Time  is  of  the  essence,  because  every 
day  reveals  new  cases  in  which  American 
workers  are  denied  pension  benefit.? 
which  they  had  contributed  to  and  relied 
on.  Every  day  brings  new  horror  stories 
of  a  plan  that  has  failed,  of  a  worker  laid 
off  just  before  earning  eligibility  for  ben- 
efits. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress has  received  letters  from  constitu- 
ents describing  these  problems.  Certainly 
my  office  has  received  dozens  of  com- 
plaints in  recent  years  revealing  the 
many  inadequacies  that  exist  in  some  of 
the  private  pension  plans. 

WEAKNESS   IN   SOME    PHESENT-DAV    PI  AN.'; 

The  key  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  tliat 
many  of  our  Nation's  pension  plans  are 
operated  on  the  basis  of  several  ques- 
tionable assumptions:  first,  the  assump- 
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tion  that  an  employee  is  going  to  work  for 
one  company  all  or  most  of  his  career, 
fnd  second,  that  a  company  will  stay  in 
business  forever  in  the  same  or  expanded 
fondition  as  it  was  when  it  installed  'its 
pension  plan. 

We  must  realize,  as  the  American 
worker  has  realized,  that  we  are  in  a  mo- 
bile job  market  economy,  where  men  and 
women  frequently  change  their  jobs.  We 
must  realize  too  that  our  economy  is  go- 
ing Uircugh  constant  overhauling,  which 
affects  the  security  and  stability  of  the 
Nation's  workers.  With  such  mobility  and 
such  change  in  our  economic  policies,  we 
must  improve  the  rystem  of  private  pen- 
sion plans.  We  need  to  give  to  the  Ameri- 
can worker  the  seciu-ity  he  is  entitled  to, 
so  thc:t  when  he  retires  he  will  t^  able  to 
support  himself  adecjuately. 

Last  year  the  Senate  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee released  a  preliminary  report  on 
the  private  pension  plan  ^vstem.  Thei 
study  reviewed  51  plants  having  a  total' 
of  SIO  billion  in  assets.  The  private  pen- 
sion plans  at  these  plants  provided  for 
no  vesting  or  11  or  more  years  of  employ- 
ment before  vesting.  Over  a  20-year  per- 
iod, only  5  percent  of  all  participants  who 
left  their  jobs  between  1950  and  1970  re- 
ceived benefits  from  their  pension  plan. 
In  contrast,  in  3G  plants  with  assets  of  S6 
billion  with  10  years  of  \Tsting  or  less.  16 
pertent  of  all  participants  who  left  since 
1950  have  received  benefits.  Workers  who 
have  participated  in  pension  plans  have 
seen  their  retirement  income  go  down  the 
drain  due  to  either  layoffs,  job  switches, 
early  retirement,  or  faulty  employer 
practices. 

THE  PENSION  !lElNSr71l.\NCE  AND  PROTECTION  ACT 
OF  1973 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
help  to  remedy  this  problem.  It  would 
give  the  participant  a  vesting  right  after 
8  years  of  service  at  30  percent,  with  a 
yearly  increase  of  10  percent  thereafter. 
Thus  a  participant  in  any  private  pen- 
sion program  would  receive  some  money 
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from  the  pension  fund  after  his  8th  year, 
and  would  have  100-percent  vestment 
after  15  years  of  service. 

Many  private  pension  plans  lack  ade- 
quate funding.  Some  companies  put  less 
rnoney  in  the  fund  than  they  are  re- 
quired to  do  by  the  pension  agreement. 
Others  switch  the  money  to  different  ac- 
counts for  their  own  purposes. .  Conse- 
quently, at  times  of  financial  crisis,  a 
company  may  not  be  able  to  meet  its  ob- 
ligation to  pay  the  participant  the  money 
he  is  ov.ed.  If  a  company  goes  bankrupt 
pension  plans  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list  of  debts  to  be  paid  off.  It  is  the  in- 
terest of  employers  to  provide  adequate 
financing  of  pension  plans.  A  65-yenr-old 
retiree  with  35  j'cars  of  work  credit,  on  a 
pen-jion  plan  of  $300  a  month  will,  on  the 
average,  receive  $51,840  dm-ing  the  re-' 
mainder  of  his  life.  If  the  company,  in 
order  to  insure  this  payment,  puts  away 
the  money  at  the  time  of  his  retirement 
and  not  before,  the  total  amount  required 
to  pay  this  employee  this  money  would  be 
$38,675.  But  If  the  company  puts  the 
money  into  a  fund  in  each  of  the  35  years 
this  person  is  employed,  it  would  cost  the 
firm  only  $16.64«  or  $475.44  a  year.  In 
other  words,  the  funded  cost  is  only  32 
percent  of  the  pay-as-you-go  or  un- 
funded cost. 

REINSURANCE    PROTECTION 

Tlie  assets  of  private  pension  plans  are 
larger  than  the  assets  of  the  federally 
run  social  security  program,  yet  no  Fed- 
eral insurance  is  available  for  these 
plans.  We  insure  the  banks  of  this  coun- 
try, and  require  their  proper  manage- 
ment, why  not  the  pension  plans  which 
cover  millions  of  workers  and  contain 
bUIions  of  dollars?  The  bill  I  am  propos- 
ing will  require  sound  management  and 
Federal  reinsurance  of  these  pension 
plans. 

PORTABILITT 

Finally  we  come  to  one  of  the  most 
important  aspects  of  this  bill— porta- 
bility. Many  a  worker  has  three,  four. 


five,  or  more  jobs  during  his  lifetime 
due  to  the  mobility  of  this  country's  job 
market.  Often  a  person  will  join  a  pen- 
sion plan  each  time  he  is  employed  and 
then  forfeits  that  money  when  he  moves 
to  a  new  place^r  employment.  Conse- 
quently, when  He  retires,  all  that  money 
is  lost.  This  is*  obviously  unfair.  Thus, 
this  bill  creates  a  fund  where  deposits 
will  be  made  by  a  member  plan  upon 
request  of  the  participant,  equal  to  the 
current  discounted  value  of  the  partici- 
pants  vested  right  under  the  plan.  I  can- 
not stress  strongly  enough  the  impor- 
tance of  this  type  of  program.  If  sucli  a 
progiam  is  not  passed  with  the  other 
proposals  in  this  bill,  the  problems  that 
now  confront  us  in  the  pension  plan  sys- 
tem will  remain  unsolved.  A  worker  may 
have  all  the  vesting  rights  he  deserves, 
the  adequate  funding  necessary  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  his  pension  agree- 
ment, a  federally  backed  guarantee,  but 
still  not  receive  one  penny  of  pension 
money  because  during  his  lifetime  he 
has  a  number  of  different  jobs. 

CONCLrSION 

Our  end  goal— the  spirit  of  this  bill- 
is  to  provide  the  needed  security  the 
retired  worker  is  entitled  to  have.  The 
recent  social  security  benefit  increases 
were  in  this  spirit.  But  more  must  be 
done.  We  must  protect  the  worker  from 
the  policies  of  some  employers  who  do 
not  adequately  fund  pension  plans.  We 
must  provide  the  American  worker  with 
the  right  to  receive  these  payments  if  he 
desires  to  retire  before  the  age  of  65  or 
is  laid  off  prematurely.  A  few  years  ago 
Congi-ess  passed  the  Securities  Investor 
Protection  Act  establishing  a  Federal 
Insurance  corporation  to  guarantee  stock 
market  investors  and  market  speculators 
against  losses  due  to  financial  difficulties 
in  brokerage  firms.  It  is  time  we  pass  a 
Pension  Protection  Act  that  will  protect 
the  millions  of  American  workers  from 
inadequate  pension  fimding  and  give  to 
these  many  million  people  the  security 
to  which  they  are  entitled. 
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may  be  in  the  path  of  Thy  holy  will 
ministering  to  the  welfare  of  our  coun- 
try and  meeting  the  needs  of  our  people; 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  ^he  following  prayer: 

/  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills, 
from  whence  cometh  my  help. — Psalms 
121:  1. 

O  God,  our  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for 
the  morning  and  for  the  gift  of  another 
day.  Through  all  its  hours  help  us  to 
walk  humbly  with  Thee  and  to  live  hap- 
pily with  our  fellow  men.  Give  to  us 
health  of  body,  cleanliness  of  mind,  and 
generosity  of  spirit  that  we  may  do  our 
work  with  all  our  hearts.  We  would  work 
to  make  our  dreams  come  true  and 
dream  to  make  our  work  worth  doing. 

Dehver  us  from  fears  that  frastrate 
us,  from  bitterness  that  belittles  us,  afid 
from  worries  that  weary  us  and  wear  us 
out.  Grant  unto  us  the  faith  that  forti- 
fies, the  hope  that  heartens,  and  the  love 
that  lifts  us  up. 

Let  Thy  presence  live  in  our  hearts 
that  our  coming  In  and  our  going  out 

/ 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  tlie 
House  is  requested : 

S.  71.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Uhel  D. 
Polly. 


MESSAGE  ^OM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arringtoh,  one  of  Its  clerks,  armounced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title : 

HJR.  4704.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
former  employees  of  the  Seciu-ities  and  Ex- 
change Commission. 


INFLATION  AND  PRICES  REACH  NEW 
HIGHS 

(Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat-' 
ter.) 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  news  that  wholesale  prices  la.st 
month  soared  at  an  annual  rate  of  24 
percent  emphasizes  again  that  inflation 
has  become  our  Nation's  most  preJismg 
problem.  Obviously,  there  has  been  no 
break  in  the  inflation  spiral. 

I  am  informed  today  by  the  Economic 
Research  Service  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  that  soybean  meal  has 
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jumped  from  $93.50  per  ton  in  June  1972 
to  a  recent  high  of  $450  per  ton  and  No. 
2  yellow  corn  from  $1.25  to  $2.59  per 
bushel  during  the  same  period.  Such  wild 
price  increases  in  feed  grain  costs  spell 
disaster  for  the  farmer  producing  live- 
stock, milk,  and  poultry  products  and  for 
the  consumer. 

We  read  that  the  Piesident  is  consid- 
ering steps  to  cool  the  economy,  but  so 
far  administration  policies  have  been  too 
weak  and  too  late. 

The  President's  advisers  are  clinging 
to  scraps  of  favorable  news  and  ignoring 
the  daily  evidence  that  their  economic 
policies  are  not  working.  This  is  not  only 
wishful  thinking,  but  it  is  willful  denial 
of  obvious  facts. 

The  President  should  scrap  phase  III 
of  his  price  control  program  and  go  back 
to  wage,  price,  rent  controls,  at  least  as 
tough  as  phase  II  and  broader  in  scope. 

When  Congress  extended  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  control  prices  some  2 
months  ago,  I  voted  for  mandatory  price 
controls  at  the  existing  levels,  and  when 
that  was  defeated,  I  supported  a  12- 
month  extension  of  existing  authority. 
Since  then,  each  day  has  brought  bad 
news  in  regard  to  inflation,  with  food 
prices,  feed  grain  prices,  lumber  prices, 
and  many  other  prices  out  of  control. 
The  economy  had  gained  reasonable  sta- 
bility under  phase  II,  but  phase  III  is 
a  hopeless  failure.  President  Nixon 
should  admit  this  and  go  back  to  tougher 
controls. 

MAJORITY  LEADER  THOMAS  P. 
O'NEILL,  JR.,  SAYS  WHOLESALE 
PRICE  INDEX  IS  ECONOMIC 
WARNING  SIGNAL  TO  THE  NA- 
TION 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
that  I  must  concur  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  fi'om  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Taylor)  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  alarm  signals  continue 
to  go  off  in  all  sectors  of  the  economy. 
Today  it  is  the  wholesale  jirice  index 
which  is  flashing  red. 

The  Labor  Department  reports  that 
the  index  jumped  another  2  percent  in 
May  and  is  now  13  percent  higher  than  a 
year  ago.  Over  the  past  3  months  the 
wholesale  index  has  risen  at  an  amiual 
rate  of  23  percent. 

What  that  is  going  to  mean  is  higher 
prices  for  consumers  when  those  goods 
and  foodstuffs  finally  get  to  the  stores 
and  supei-markets.  Instead  of  relief  from 
inflation,  as  the  Nixon  administration 
was  predicting  earlier  this  year,  the 
American  people  have  notliing  to  look 
forward  to  except  more  inflation. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  the  in- 
equity in  the  economy,  as  Mr.  Nixon  is 
managing  it.  Prices  are  rising  at  the  fast- 
est peacetime  rate  since  World  War  II. 
Corporate  profits  are  up  26  percent  in 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year.  Executive 
pay  went  up  UVz  percent  in  1972,  And 
the  working  men  and  women  of  America 
are  taking  home  less  today  in  real  wages 
than  they  were  6  months  ago. 


Yet  the  President  still  refuses  to  Im- 
pose wage-price  controls,  as  the  Con- 
gress has  authorized  Wm  to  do,  or  to  deal 
in  any  way  with  this  major  problem.  The 
economy  has  become  a  national  crisis. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
2246,  EXTENDING  PUBLIC  WORKS 
AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  ihJ 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  <H.R. 
2246)  to  amend  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  to  ex- 
tend the  authorizations  for  a  1-year  pe- 
riod, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  correctly  as- 
sume that  the  gentleman  will  take  some 
time  to  explain  whht  transpired  in  the 
conference? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield,  we  will  have  for  the  Record  the 
full  story  and,  of  course,  we  will  be  pres- 
ent to  answer  any  questions  on  the  floor, 
and  if  we  do  not  have  the  answers,  we 
will  be  glad  to  supply  them  for  the 
Record. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  and  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  .statement. 

<For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June  5, 
1973.1 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  bring 
before  the  House  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  2246,  which  is  a  bill  to  extend  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  19C5  for  an  additional  year, 
through  fiscal  year  1974. 

First,  I  wish  to  express  my  smcere  ap- 
preciation to  my  colleague,  '  Bizz"  John- 
son of  California.  Bizz  Johnson  has 
carried  much  of  the  burden  of  this  im- 
portant legislation  over  the  last  few  years 
and  he  was  floor  manager  for  our  eco- 
nomic development  legislation  in  the 
House  last  year.  I  also  wish  to  thank  the 
other  conferees,  Robert  E.  Jones,  of  Ala- 
bama, a  strong  supporter  of  economic 
development  legislation  who  managed 
H.R.  2246  on  the  floor  earlier  this  year, 
and  who  was  one  of  the  initiators  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act: 
William  Har^ha  of  Ohio,  and  John  Paul 
Hammerschmidt  of  Arkansas,  for  their 
efforts  in  effecting  a  prompt  resolution 
to  the  differences  between  the  House  and 
Senate.  I  wish  particularly  to  thank  the 
Republican  Members  for  their  continued 
efforts  to  find  common  ground  with  the 
administration  to  insure  the  continua- 
tion of  this  vitally  needed  and  proven 
successful  program. 

On  Jime  5,  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Public  Works  Committees  met  in 
conference  and  reached  agreement  on  a 
compromise  version  of  H.R.  2246. 


This  conference  agreement  contains  a 
bare-bones  authorization  of  $430  million 
to  continue  the  economic  development 
programs — reduced  by  more  than  60 
percent  from  the  $1.2  billion  which  the 
House  approved  last  March.  The  $430 
million  in  the  bill  now  is  the  absolute 
minimum  required  to  keep  the  economic 
development  programs  alive  while  Con- 
gress conducts  an  in  depth  review  of  all 
aspects  of  our  efforts  to  promote  eco- 
nomic growth  iji  lagging  areas. 

The  conference  agreement  represents 
our  sincere — but  final — effort  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  administration  in  balancing 
our  shared  goal  of  economy  with  the 
need  to  maintain  these  absolutely  essen- 
tial economic  development  programs. 
We  have  worked  hard  with  the  Member.s 
01  the  Senate  to  find  some  common 
ground  with  the  administration  on  this 
much  needed  legislation,  and  we  have 
lowered  authorizations  to  the,  absolute 
minimum  possible  while  still  maintain- 
ing our  commitment  to  economically  dis- 
tressed areas  throughout  the  Nation,  to 
the  regional  commissions^  and  to  the 
nearly  300  communities  affected  by  the 
recent  closing  of  defense  installations. 

The  drastic  reduction  in  the  authori- 
zations from  the  House  bill  should  not 
in  any  way  imply  a  diminution  in  tlie 
need  for  these  funds,  but  rather  indi- 
cates our  steadfast  commitment  to  work- 
ing at  achieving  a  budget  level  accept- 
able to  all  parties.  The  economic  devel- 
opment program  has  been  a  great  suc- 
cess— communities  across  the  Nation 
have  created  effective  development  or- 
ganizations at  the  local  level,  and  it  is 
imperative  to  maintain  funding  for  thes? 
organizations  over  the  coming  year  even 
at  the  cost  of  lowering  authorizations  in 
order  to  seek  compromise  with  opponents 
of  this  development  strategj'. 

It  was  the  sense  of  the  conferees  that 
these  authorizations  represent  a  mini- 
mum of  what  is  needed  for  this  program 
and  that,  with  careful  division  of  what- 
ever funds  are  available  among  the  var- 
ious titles,  it  should  be  possible  to  con- 
tinue all  the  current  economic  develop- 
ment programs  at  somewhere  near  their 
•current  level  of  funding.  It  may  require 
careful  allocation  of  funds  to  assure  that 
no  program  imder  the  various  titles  of 
the  act  receives  a  disproportionate  share 
of  the  available  funds,  and  that  all  titles 
have  sufficient  funds  to  continue  both 
existing  EDA  and  regional  commission 
programs  at  meaningful  levels.  The  au- 
thorizations as  agreed  to  by  the  confer- 
ees will  themselves  provide  an  indication 
of  the  approximate  emphasis  which  we 
believe  should  be  placed  on  each  of  the 
programs. 

Following  is  an  outline  of  what  the 
conference  agreement  on  H.R.  2246  does. 

The  agreement  extends  the  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  for  an  addi- 
tional year,  through  fiscal  year  1974.  by 
authorizing  a  total  of  $430  million.  Au- 
thorizations for  the  programs  under  the 
act  as  recommended  in  the  conference 
report  are  as  follows: 

Two  hundred  million  dollars  is  au- 
thorized for  public  facility  grant  pro- 
grams, far  below  the  amount  currently 
authorized    by    law    and    close    to    the 
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amount  that  could  be  appropriated  while 
slajing  within  the  limits  of  the  budget; 

Fifty-five  million  dollars  is  authorized 
for  business  development  programs,  $1.5 
million  above  the  amount  appropriated 
this  year;  and 

Thirty-five  million  dollars  is  author- 
ized for  technical  assistance  under  title 
3.  This  amount  is  $15  million  less  than 
the  origihal  house  bill,  and  current  law, 
and  is  $3.5  million  above  the  araoimt  ap- 
propriated in  1973. 

It  is  from  this  authorization  that  fund- 
ing for  the  relief  of  areas  affected  by 
recent  defense  installfition  closings  must 
come.  There  have  been  274  actions  to 
consolidate,  reduce,  realine,  or  close  mlli- 
tai-y  and  civilian  positions  in  32  Slates, 
the  District  of  Cohimbia,  and  Puerto 
Rico.  This  authorization  is  also  neces- 
sary to  retain  funding  for  the  economic 
development  district  program  so  this 
structure  can  be  carried  over  into  future 
legislation. 

Fortylfive  million  dollars  is  author- 
ized for  growth  centers  under  title  4. 
This  is  $5  million  below  the  amount 
authorized  in  the  house  bill,  in  tlie  ci:r- 
rent  law,  and  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1973.  Thi.s  funding  must  be  con- 
tinued at  least  at  this  reduced  level 
becau.se  it  is  the  sole  source  of  project 
funds  for  growth  centers  under  the  legis- 
lation. 

Ninety-five  million  dollars  is  author- 
ized for  the  title  5  regional  commissions. 
This  is  a  minimum  level  considering  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  regional 
planning  and  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  commissions  operating  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  act.  Tti-.o  new  commis.sions 
were  created  recently,  at  the  adminis- 
tration's initiation,  and  there  are  now  29 
State  members  of  the  seven  existing  re- 
gional commissions.  The  five  original 
commissions,  which  have  been  in  exist- 
ence for  several  years,  have  completed 
their  development  plans — plans  which 
must  nov.'  be  funded  under  this  author- 
ization. 

The  amount  of  money  authorized  in 
this  bill  is  modest  compared  to  the  payoff 
that  we  can  expect  from  the  operation  of 
these  programs  in  areas  of  high  lui- 
employment  and  economic  distress. 

In  addition  to  the  simple  extension 
with  new  authorizations,  the  bill  rein- 
states a  moratorium  on  the  dedesignation 
of  redevelopment  areas  or  other  areas 
that  arc  eligible  for  assistance  under 
the  act. 

Three  miscellaneous  amendments 
made  by  the  Senate  were  constructive 
and  we:e  accepted  by  the  conferees. 
-  One  such  amendment  requires  a  re- 
port to  the  Congress  within  30  days  after 
enactment  from  the  Inter-Agency  Eco- 
nomic Adjustment  Committee  listing  de-v 
tails  of  utilizing  unused  defense  property 
and  other  efforts  to  assist  each  com- 
munity affected  by  defense  installation 
closings. 

Another  amendment  contained  in  the 
Senate  amendment  and  accepted  by  the 
conference  requires  the  President  to  in- 
struct the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  ex- 
amine past  and  current  Federal  efforts  to 
secure  balanced  national  economic  de- 
velopment and  to  submit  a  proposal  to 


the  Congress  within  6  months  for  re- 
structuring Federal  economic  programs 
into  a  coordinated  plan  for  assistance. 

The  bill,  as  reported  by  the  conference, 
also  permits  the  Secretary,  at  his  discre- 
tion, to  pay  up  to  100  percent  of  admin- 
istrative expenses  of  Indian  organiza- 
tions eligible  to  receive  technical  assist- 
ance under  the  act.  The  current  law  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  pay  up  to  75 
percent  of  administrative  expenses  to 
such  organizations. 

This  vitally  needed  program  of  eco- 
nomic development  assistance  has  re- 
ceived strong  support  m  both  Hoases  on 
previous  occasions. 

The  House  considered  and  passed  H.R. 
2246  on  March  15  by  a  vote  of  278  to  108. 
That  bill  authorized  a  total  of  $1,222.5 
million  for  the  programs  I  have  outlined 
above. 

On  May  8,  the  Senate  took  up  the 
House  bill,  and  amended  and  passed  it 
by  a  vote  of  81  to  16,  substantially  re- 
ducing the  total  amount  authorized  by 
the  bill  to  $362.5  million. 

In  the  short  life  of  EDA,  since  1965, 
evaluations  have  demonstrated  that 
these  programs  have  created  over  half  a 
million  new  jobs  and  thei-e  is  no  other 
existing  Federal  program  that  couldiiejj:_ 
form  the  function  carried  out  by  this 
legislation. 

The  transfer  of  these  programs  to 
other  agencies,  as  recommended  by  the 
President  in  his  budget,  is  extremely  mi- 
realistic,  and  can  never  carry  out  the 
work  now  being  performed  by  existing 
programs.  I  therefore  hope  you  will  Join 
with  me  in  voting  to  accept  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  2246  and  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  our  valuable  and  badly 
needed  economic  development  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consiune  to  the  gentleman  from 
Califomia  (Mr.  Johnson". 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Califomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  extension  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965,  as  amended,  is  both  necessary 
and  desirable.  This  act  has  allowed  the 
greatest  flexibility  of  any  Federal  pro- 
gram in  local  decisionmaking  for  rifle- 
shot aid  to  economically  distressed  areas 
of  the  coimtry.  EDA  is  a  Federal-local 
partnership  in  action;  this  valuable 
planning  and  technical  assistance 
vehicle  has  proven  itself  a  responsible 
to&l  for  delivering  the  Federal  dollar 
to  meet  local  needs.  It  is  totally  co- 
ordinated with  the  needs  of  the  local 
comnnmity. 

We  have  heard  unfounded  statements 
that  EDA  programs  have  been  ineffective 
and  have  failed  in  their  intended  pur- 
pose. However,  evidence  presented  to  the 
Congress  indicates  that  the  agencies 
established  under  this  legislation  have 
been  responsible  for  the  creation  of 
more  than  half  a  million  jobs  in  lagging 
areas  since  they  began  work  in  1965. 

The  Adminstration  has  suggested  that 
various  other  programs,  some  untried 
and  even  not  yet  existent,  should  be 
substituted  for  the  tested  and  successful 
economic  development  programs  we 
have  now. 

The  Rural  Development  Act,  the 
Small  Business  Act,  the  Better  Com- 
munities Act,  the  Responsive  Govern- 


ments Act,  and  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  have  been  so  mentioned. 
Although  the  existing  programs  men- 
tioned fulfill  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  enacted,  they  cannot  substitute  frV 
the  current  economic  development  pro- 
grams. We,  therefore,  find  the  admin- 
istration proposal  far  from  satisfactory. 

One  current  argimient  for  this  pro- 
posed substitution  is  that  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  will  offer  the  same  dollar 
amoimt  as  does  EDA,  that  it  is  rural  in 
nature,  and  that  it  allows  greater  local 
decisionmaking.  Any  comparison,  how- 
ever, between  these  two  acts  cannot  be 
entii-ely  valid.  Most  fundamentally,  EDA 
ha.s  gotten  people  to  think  about  eco- 
nomics. We  cannot  say  that  the  Rural 
Development  Act  will  do  the  same. 
Through  self-assigned  goals  of  develop- 
ment under  existing  economic  develop- 
ment programs,  these  communities, 
areas,  and  regions  lagging  in  the  natural 
pi'ocess  of  growth  and  development 
could  measure  the  results. 

Under  proposed  RDA  guidelines,  in 
place  of  existing  substate  districts,  tlie 
States'  Governors  will  be  asked  to  desig- 
nate an  area  or  areas  u-ithin  their  re- 
spective states  for  RDA  funds.  These 
areas  may  be  multicounty,  a  county,  or 
a  small  area  and  may  be  desigi^ated  with- 
out regard  to  economic  distress.  On  the 
basis  of  such  designations,  allocations 
of  industrial  and  municipal  5  percent  in- 
terest loan  money  will  be  made  to  the 
Governors  who  will,  in  turn,  allocate  to 
the  designated  areas.  It  is  not  known  at 
this  time  what  the  formula  for  the  allo- 
cation of  the  grant  money — a  mere  $10 
million — will  be. 

RDA  is,  in  its  present  form,  cleaily 
not  a  program  designed  to  replace  the 
only  Federal  program  devoted  to  up- 
grading the  lagging  economies  of  areas 
through  Federal-local  partnership  as 
contained  in  EDA. 

Rural  Development  money  is  loan  and 
loan-guarantee  money.  Any  economical- 
ly distressed  commimity  would  be  reluc- 
tant to  take  on  the  burden  of  loans  for 
development  of  public  facilities.  Without 
the  grants,  technical  assistance  and 
planning  money  offered  by  EDA,  these 
logging  communities  have  a  slim  chance 
for  economic  recovery  under  this  pro- 
posed alternative. 

The  administration's  proposal  to  in- 
crease funding  imder  the  Small  Business 
Act  certainly  cannot  adequately  compen- 
sate for  the  loss  of  the  business  devel- 
opment loan  authority  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration.  EDA 
loans  are  aimed  at  creating  jobs  In  lag- 
ging areas  of  the  Nation.  SBA  loans,  on 
the  other  hand,  do  not  have  job  creation 
as  a  requirement,  nor  are  they  restricted 
to  economically  distressed  areas.  Also. 
the  average  effective  job-creating  EDA 
loan  has  been  for  an  amount  in  excess 
of  $1  million,  whereas  SBA  is  restricted 
by  law  to  loans  not  larger  than  $350,000. 

Another  substitution,  the  proposed 
Better  Communities  Act — if  it  were 
passed  by  the  Congress,  which  is  by  no 
means  certain — could  not  possibly  go 
into  effect  until  fiscal  year  1974.  Even 
the  President's  budget  recognizes  this 
fact.  This  would  leave  a  gap  of  a  full 
year  between  the  termination  of  existing 
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programs  and  the  beginning  of  a  new 
program.  This  alone  is  certainly  a  com- 
peUing  reason  to  continue  the  existing 
legislation  for  another  year,  in  order  to 
retain  the  momentum  of  existing  pro- 
grams and  to  provide  orderly  transition 
to  any  new  programs  the  Congress  may 
establish. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act's  section  701  program  has  a  pro- 
posed $110  million  appropriation  for  fis- 
cal year  1974,  $10  million  over  the  fiscal 
vear  1973  appropriations.  This  addi- 
tional $10  million  is  provided  specifically 
to  permit  the  States  to  support  activities 
of  regional  commissions,  if  they  wish. 
Tills  is  an  effort  to  replace  title  V  under 
the  economic  development  legislation, 
currently  being  funded  at  a  $41  million 
annual  appropriation.  Furthei-more,  the 
$10  million  Is  to  be  allocated  equally 
among  the  60  States,  whereas  the  S41 
appropriation  is  currently  being  allo- 
cated only  to  distressed  areas  witliin  the 
29  States  participating  in  the  seven 
regional«<<^missions  now  in  existence. 
Consider  tltU»  "ilfe  regional  commission 
grant  program  now  in  the  law  permits 
the  commissions  to  take  action  on  proj- 
ects identified  by  their  plans  as  worth- 
while. Without  the  ability  to  make 
grants,  the  regional  commissions  would 
become  impotent  planning  agencies, 
without  the  power  to  act  on  their  plans, 
which  have  been  prepared  over  the  last 
several  years  and  which  are  now  com- 
plete and  ready  to  be  implemented. 

Another  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posed substitutes,  the  Responsive  Gov- 
ernments Act,  has  not  even  been  written 
yet.  much  less  approved  by  the  Congress, 
so  it  is  difficult  to  comment  on  it. 

Grants  under  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  are  necessarily  aimed 
at  correcting  existing  pollution  prob- 
lems. The  construction  of  new  sewage 
treatment  facilities  necessary  to  job 
creation  in  lagging  areas  has  a  low 
priority  in  this  program. 

Finally,  the  administration  has  stated 
that  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  programs  are  infla- 
tionary. The  authorizations  contained  In 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  2246  for 
these  programs  for  next  year  is  $430 
million.  The  administrations  propo.sed 
substitutes,  on  the  other  hand,  carry  a 
much  higher  price  tag,  in  excess  of  $3 
billion.  Certainly,  if  there  Is  to  be  criti- 
cism of  spending  which  fosters  Inflation, 
that  criticism  would  be  better  directed  at 
the  administration's  $3  billion  proposal 


than    at    the    bill    recommended    by 
the  conferees. 

Also,  the  swiministration's  proposals  do 
not  allocate  funds  differently  between 
lagging  economies,  which  are  not  prone 
to  inflation,  and  those  which  are  already 
laboring  at  the  limits  of  productive  ca- 
pacity and  are  inflating  rapidly.  For  ex- 
ample, under  the  $2.3  biUion  Better  Com- 
munities Act,  a  revenue  sharing  proposal, 
funds  would  be  allocated  as  freely  to  a 
community  with  full  employment  and  a 
spiralling  wage  scale  as  to  a  depressed 
community  with  high  unemployment  and 
a  declining  wage  and  price  structure. 
Such  a  program  defies  commonsense 
with  regard  to  inflation,  as  well  as  equity. 
Existing  economic  development  pro- 
grams, on  the  other  hand,  focus  Federal 
funds  specifically  on  lagging  areas,  areas 
wliich  have  large  imused  manpower  and 
other  resources,  where  there  is  little  dan- 
ger of  stimulating  inflation  because  of 
competition  for  scarce  resources. 

Economic,  social  and  political  factors 
all  play  a  role  in  location  patterns  of  nev.- 
Industries.  EDA  has  contributed  to  this 
pattern  by  offering  assistance  to  dis- 
tressed communities  in  their  efforts  to 
attract  industries  through  industrial 
parks,  water  and  sewer  lines  and  basic 
facilities  wliich  are  essential  to  a  com- 
munity's viability.  Tliis  program  has  been 
highly  successful;  it  is  unique;  it  has  the 
development  of  these  lagging  areas  in 
mind;  it  is  needed;  and  there  is  currently 
no  acceptable  alternative  either  in  exist- 
ence or  proposed. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  year,  the 
Committees  on  Public  Works  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  plan  extensive  review  and 
investigation  of  Economic  Development 
legislation  to  see  if  any  changes  are 
needed  to  further  the  efforts  of  domestic 
development.  Additionally,  the  commit- 
tees will  review  any  proposed  alternatives 
to  EDA.  If,  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Con- 
gress, changes  are  needed  to  streamline 
development  legislation,  or  to  reduce  or 
eluninate  any  duplication,  then  action 
will  be  taken. 

Overall,  a  1-year  extension  of  the  exist- 
ing economic  development  programs  has 
much  to  reconmiend  it,  especially  in  Ught 
of  the  economic  difficulties  which  it  now 
appears  we  will  be  experiencing  in  the 
next  6  to  12  months.  These  include  a  pos- 
sible decline  in  the  overall  economy,  se- 
vere economic  dLslocation  caused  by  clos- 
ing of  military  installations,  and  dam- 


age caused  by  flooding  in  certain  portions 
of  the  Nation. 

Certainly,  there  is  every  reason  to  pre- 
fer extension  of  the  existing  economic 
development  legislation  to  a  series  of  not 
yet  existent  or  inadequate  programs 
which  may  oj  may  not  be  able  to  deal 
effectively  with  our  economic  problems. 
I  respectfully  submit  that  the  conference 
report  should  be  approved  and  the  bill 
to  extend  the  Economic  Development 
Act  be  sent  on  to  the  President. 

Follov.ing    are    a    scction-by-section 
analysis  of  H.R.  2246  as  agreed  to  in 
conference   and   a   chart    s'nowing   the 
funding  authorizations  of  the  existing 
economic  development  program  and  of 
H.R.  2246  at  each  stage  of  development: 
Section  by  Section  Analysis  of  H.R.  2246  as 
Agreld  to  and  Reported  by  the  Conference 
sections  of  bill 
l—Amends  Title'l  (Public  Faculty  Grants 
and    Supplemental    Grants)     by    amending 
Section  105  of  the  Act  to  authorize  $200  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974  to 
carry  out  title. 

2— Amends  Title  II  (Public  Facility  Lo.ins 
and  Financial  Assistance  for  Business  De- 
velopment) by  amending  Section  201(c)  to 
authorize  $35  million  for  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974  to  carry  out  title. 

3_Amends  Title  III  (Technical  Assistance, 
Research,  and  Information) 

3 1  at— Amends  Sectioii  301(b)  to  permit 
the  Secretary  to  pay  up  tp  lOCri;  administra- 
tive expenses  of  an  Indian  tribe. 

3ib) — Amends  Section  302  to  authorize  $35 
million  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1074 
to  carry  out  title. 

4 Amends  Title  IV  (Area  and  District  Eli- 
gibility) bv  amending  Section  403(e^  to 
authorize  $45  millioiy  for  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1974  to  cauFy  out  tit'.e. 

5— Amends  Title  V  (Regional  Action  Plan- 
ning Commissions)  by  amending  Section  509 
(d)  to  authorize  $95  miUion  for  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974  to  carry  out  title. 

6— Amends  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  6, 
1970  (P.L.  90-304)  to  reinstate  a  moratorium 
on  de-designation  of  "redevelopment  areas' 
to  June  30.  1974.  . 

7 — Requires  a  report  to  Congress  within  30 
davs  after  enactment  from  the  "Inter- Agency 
Economic  Adjustment  Committee'  listing 
details  of  utilizing  unused  defense  property 
and  other  efforts  to  assist  each  coinmuiiiiy 
with  plans  for  Its  economic  development. 

8— Requires  the  President  to  Instruct  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  examine  past  and 
current  Federal  efforts  to  secure  balanced 
national  economic  development  and  to  sub- 
mit proposal  to  Congress  within  six  months 
for  restructuVing  Federal  economic  pro- 
grams Into  coordinated  plan  for  assistance. 
Total  funds  authorized,  $430  million. 
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Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Califomia   I  yield 

gentleman  yield  on  that  point  concern-  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 

ing  the  amount  finally  agreed  upen  in  the  Mr.  BLATNIK.  The  gentleman  from 

conference?  California  raises  a  very  good  point  when 
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he  states  that  the  House  made  consider- 
able concessions  to  the  conferees  of  the 
Senate  and  yet  also  tried  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  administration.  In  short. 
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from  the  approximately  $1.2  billion  in 
the  House  bill,  which  received  approxi- 
mately 70  percent  of  the  vote  In  the 
House  when  it  was  considered  by  the 
body  on  March  15th.  we  went  all  the 
way  down,  by  two-thirds,  by  cutting  out 
792.5  million  and  we  come  in  with  a  bare- 
bone,  skin  and  scalp  operation  of  one- 
.  third  of  the  amount.  Is  that  correct' 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  that  in 
all  categories,  or  the  titles,  or  whatever 
they  are  in  this  bill,  that  the  present 
funding  level  is  $400  million  and  some 
odd  dollars? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  $343.2 
million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  $434.2  million?  That  is 
what  the  conference  report  falls  for? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  No.  The 
conference  report  calls  for  S430  million 
in  all  categories. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  the  figure  that  I 
want.  The  Senate  had  originally  passed  a 
bill  for  $250  million:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  No.  The 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  for  $362.5  mil- 
lion, in  all  categories. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  Hoiuse  was  called 
upon  to  vote  on  $1.2  billion;  i.s  that 
correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  The  bill 
called  for  $1,222,500,000  as  it  passed  the 
House,  and  70  percent  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  voted  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  this  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  one-third  of  the  amount  that 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  submit- 
ted to  the  House  and  asked  the  House 
to  vote  on.  ( 

My  question  is.  were  the  heads  of  the 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  in  the  c^puds  or  were  they 
In  orbit  when  they  submitted  the  orig- 
inal bill  to  the  House? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  No.  I 
would  answer  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  that  figure  was  the  amount  author- 
ized by  existing  law  in  effect  in  1973.  The 
program  has  never  been  funded  to  the 
extent  of  its  full  authorization  in  any  of 
Us  categories,  but  they  have  carried  on 
a  very  active  program  of  assistance 
throughout  the  United  States  in  the 
areas  most  in  need  of  help. 

The  amount  of  money  that  has  been 
spent  in  this  program  has  created  over 
half  a  million  jobs  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  people  who  testified  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill  were  very  much  In  favor 
of  it.  The  administration  people  who  tes- 
tified said  that  they  were  going  to  replace 
this  particular  act  with  other  special 
revenue-sharing  programs  that  they  were 
going  to  bring  before  the  Congress  later, 
and  that  amounted  to  a  good  many  bil- 
lion dollars,  probably  $4  billion  in  the 
overall,  about  $3  billion  more  than  the 
EDA  bill  as  it  passed  in  the  House. 

Since  that  time  these  programs  have 
not  come  up.  so  in  our  deliberations  with 
the  Senate  in  conference  we  agreed  to 
c  ut  the  amounts  back  to  take  care  of  the 
needed  programs  until  these  other  pro- 
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grams  are  brought  before  the  Congress 
and  considered  by  this  body. 

Mr.   GROSS.   Mr.  Speaker,   wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
against  the  bill  when  it  was  before  the 
House,  and  for  the  reason  that  I  thought 
it  was  unconscionably  high.  I  want  to 
commend  the  committee  for  capitulating 
and  reducing  this  bill  to  within  some  area 
of  reasoB 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  There  is  an  amendment 
that  the  Senate  put  on  this  bill  and  that 
the  House  accepted  which  requires  a  re- 
port to  Congi-ess  within  30  days  after 
enactment  from  the  Inter-Agency  Eco- 
nomic Adjustment  Committee,  listing  de- 
tails of  utilizing  unused  defense  property 
and  other  efforts  to  assist  each  com- 
munity that  has  lost  a  military  installa- 
tion. My  city  is  one  of  those  that  has 
had  a  base  ordered  closed. 

My  question  is  this:  Our  closing  be- 
comes effective  on  Sept.  30.  Is  there  any 
way  that  we  can  slow  that  process  down 
in  order  to  find  out  what  the  Federal 
Government  is  actually  going  to  do  with 
that  property  and  how  best  we  may  be 
able  to  utilize  that  property  to  obtain 
jobs  in  my  community? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  We  did 
adopt  the  amendment  that  calls  for  this 
study  to  be  made,  but  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  way  we  can  slow  down  the 
closing  of  these  bases  that  have  been 
selected.  They  have  been  ordered  closed, 
and  they  are  on  phaseout  at  the  present 
time. 

The  bill  calls  for  a  study  to  be  made, 
and  a  report  submitted  to  Congress  with- 
in 30  days  from  date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  KAZEN  I  also  understand  that 
thel-e  will  be  some  money  authorized 
under  this  bill  In  order  to  assist  those 
communities  in  planning  the  develop- 
ment of  these  properties  that  have  been 
closed  in  order  to  best  utilize  them  to 
alleviate  the  economic  impact  which  the 
base  closing  will  have  on  the  community 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  That  is 
right.  Under  title  HI,  technical  assist- 
ance, there  is  $35  million  authorized,  and 
some  of  this  money  could  be  made  avail- 
able for  this  type  of  thing. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  , 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
insisted  on  this  amount,  realizing  the 
need  of  the  additional  communities  that 
do  not  have  industrial  development  com- 
mittees and  which  need  technical  as- 
sistance. The  authorization  is  closer  to 
the  current  appropriation  of  $31.5  mil- 
lion and  is  $10  million  more  than  the 
Senate  provided.  That  Is  why  we  insisted 
on  the  additional  $10  million. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr  Mc- 
Fall), 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratu- 
late the  members  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  es- 
pecially my  colleague  from  California, 
Ml-.  Johnson,  the  floor  manager  of  the 
bill,  for  their  exceptionally  good  work  on 
this  important  and  necessary  legislation 
On  March  15  I  reintroduced  H.R.  2246" 
designed  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  1 
year.  Over  100  of  my  colleagues  joined 
with  me  in  cosponsorlng  this  proposal. 

At  the  time,  my  statement  on  the  floor 
urged  the  administration  to  confer  witli 
the  Governors  of  Appalachia,  city  man- 
agers in  Michigan,  county  administrators 
in  California,  mayors  in  New  England, 
and  EDA  regional  directors  J»-nell  it 
like  it  is,"  in  order  that  tlie  adminis- 
tration would  better  realize  the  success 
of  EDA. 

Since  that  time,  the  House  and  Senate 
have  passed  this  bill  and  the  Senate  has 
already  acted  favorably  on  the  confer- 
ence report.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  give  the  House  conference  re- 
port an  overwhelming  vote  of  approval 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  is 
scheduled  to  go  out  of  existence  on  June 
30  of  this  year.  The  agencies  created  by 
this  act,  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration, EDA,  and  the  Regional 
Economic  Development  Commissions, 
have  done  a  fine  job  in  bringing  a  better 
economic  future  to  hundreds  of  commu- 
nities across  our  land.  The  work  of  these 
agencies  should  be  continued. 

President  Nixon's  budget  advocates 
ending  the  work  of  EDA  and  the  regional 
commissions  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 
To  accept  this  proposal  would  be  a  very 
grave  error. 

Unemployment — even  during  the  cur- 
rent overheated  economic  boom — con- 
tinues at  the  level  of  5  percent  national- 
ly and  is  much  higher  in  the  distressed 
areas  of  our  Nation,  in  the  central  cities, 
and  in  much  of  rural  America.  In  my 
home  district,  Stanislaus  and  San  Joa- 
quin counties  have  been  rated  high  on 
the  Department  of  Labor's  unemploy- 
ment list. 

Even  now,  more  than  4.4  million  of 
our  citizens  are  out  of  work,  and  the  out- 
look for  the  next  year  indicates  a  rapid- 
ly approaching  slowdown  in  the  economy 
during  which  unemployment  could  be 
heading  back  up  toward  6  percent  once 
again. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  be 
very  unwise  to  dismantle  the  one  pro- 
gram which  can  respond  to  the  coming 
economic  slowdown,  and  which  can  help 
alleviate  the  suffering  visited  upon  fami- 
lies when  work  cannot  be  found. 

The  administration  wants  to  discon- 
tinue the  work  of  EDA  and  the  regional 
commissions  in  the  name  of  fighting  in- 
flation. This  is  a  fallacious  argument. 
Iiifiation  comes  from  putting  too  great 
a  strain  on  existing  resources — and  the 
EDA  and  regional  commission  programs 
work  in  distressed  areas  of  the  Nation 
where  resoiu'ces  are  not  strained,  where 
there  are  large  pools  of  idle  manpower. 
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Bringing  the  imemployment  rate  in  a 
distressed  area  down  from  15  percent 
to,  say,  6  percent  through  the  EDA  pro- 
gram is  not  going  to  bid  up  wages  and 
is  not  inflationary. 

In  fact,  if  EDA  and  tlae  regional  com- 
missions had  been  funded  at  higher  levels 
over  the  last  8  years  and  had  been  able 
to  build  up  more  of  our  distressed  areas, 
perhaps  we  would  not  now  be  facing  the 
prospect  of  rapid  inflation.  We  would 
have  built  up  our  productive  capacity 
through  EDA  and  regional  commission 
projects  to  such  an  extent  that  current 
production  levels  would  not  be  bump- 
ing against  overall  capacity.  In  short, 
the  EDA  and  regional  commission  pro- 
grams are  just  about  the  opposite  of 
inflationary. 

Instead  of  continuing  tliese  proven 
existing  programs,  the  administration 
has  proposed  replacing  them  with  a 
number  of  unproven  alternative  pro- 
grams given  the  concern  we  all  have 
over  the  current  high  rate  of  inflation. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  appears 
much  the  wiser  course  for  the  Congress 
to  continue  the  EDA  regional  commis- 
sion programs,  rather  than  to  trust  oiu' 
future  to  the  uncertain  alternatives  be- 
ing proposed  by  the  administration.  For 
this  reason,  I  hope  you  wiil  join  me  in 
voting  t«<  accept  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  2246. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas, the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  minority  floor 
manager  on  this  bill,  who  has  done  an 
outstanding  job  on  this  legislation  and 
who  has  given  us  his  great  assistance 
on  this.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Hammerschmidt)  such 
time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  conference  report 
to  H.R.  2246.  Tlie  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  has  been 
highly  effective  in  creating  jobs  in  eco- 
nomically distressed  areas  of  the  Nation. 
Evidence  presented  to  the  Congress  in- 
dicates that  the  agencies  established  un- 
der this  legislation  have  been  responsible 
for  the  creation  of  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion jobs  in  lagging  areas  since  they  be- 
gan work  in  1965. 

The  conferees  have  reached  agreement 
on  a  1-year  extension  measure  which 
recognizes  the  importance  of  canning  on 
this  work  and  acknowledges  the  need  for 
fiscal  responsibility  in  congressional  au- 
thorizations. 

On  March  15  of  this  year,  the  House 
passed  by  a  margin  of  over  2  to  1  the 
1-year  extension  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended.  Tliis  extension  was  designed 
to  allow  time  for  the  committee  to  con- 
duct investigations  and  hearings  on  the 
issue  of  domestic  development  and  to 
make  subsequent  recommendations  for 
any  changes,  if  the  necessity  is  indi- 
cated. H.R.  2246  extended  the  act  at  cur- 
rent authorization  levels  of  over  $1.2  bil- 
lion. 

The  Senate  amended  the  bill  and  re- 
duced authorizations  to  $362.5  million. 
H.R.  2246,  as  amended,  passed  the  Sen- 
ate on  May  8  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Ill  my  judgment,  the  conference  re- 


port represents  a  sound  compromise  for 
the  EDA  extension.  The  other  body  add- 
ed two  very  Important  study  provisions 
which  the  House  conferees  found  de- 
sirable. One  would  require  a  report  to 
Congress  within  30  days  from  the  Inter- 
Agency  Economic  Adjustment  Commit- 
tee listing  details  of  utilizing  unused  de- 
fense property  and  other  efforts  to  assist 
each  community  with  plans  for  its  eco- 
nomic development.  The  other  would  re- 
quire the  President  to  instruct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  OMB  to  examine 
current  and  past  Federal  efforts  to  secure 
balanced  national  economic  development 
and  submit  a  proposal  to  Congress  within 
6  months  for  restructuring  Federal  eco- 
nomic programs  into  a  coordinated  plan 
'  for  assistance. 

Tlie  authorization  agreed  to  by  con- 
ferees for  H.R.  2246  totals  $430  million 
for  fiscal  year  1974.  This  reduces  by 
$792.5  miUicn  the  initial  authorization 
approved  by  the  House  on  March  15.  The 
report  before  us  today  would  authorize 
$200  million  for  title  I  public  facility 
grants,  $55  miUion  for  title  n  business 
development,  $35  million  for  title  in 
technical  assistance,  $45  million  for  title 
IV  growth  centers  and  $95  million  for 
title  V  regional  commissions. 

This  total  of  $430  million  will  provide 
for  a  viable  economic  development  pro- 
gram in  the  coming  fiscal  year.  The 
amount  of  EDA  funding  actually  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1973  substantiates 
this  fact.  The  current  fiscal  year  appro- 
priation includes:  $166.5  million  for  title 
I,  including  $30  million  for  disaster  as- 
sistance, $53.5  million  for  title  11;  $31.5 
million  for  title  III;  $50  million. for  title 
IV;  and  $41.7  million  for  title  V.  There- 
fore, if  the  total  authorization  in  H.R. 
2246  is  appropriated,  we  would  have  an 
increase  of  $86.8  million  in  EDA  funds 
in  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  extension  of  EDA  into  1974  and 
the  expenditure  of  $430  million  is  justi- 
fied by  its  superior  record  of  accomplish- 
ment. I  strongly  disagree  with  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  abolish  the  ex- 
isting EDA  programs  as  of  June  30  of 
this  year.  Although  there  are  reasons  to 
examine  the  effectiveness  of  the  exist- 
ing progi-ams  and  make  selective  im- 
provements, there  is  no  justification  for 
wholesale  nb;'ndonment  of  our  efforts  to 
stimulate  the  creation  of  jobs  in  lagging 
areas  of  the  Nation. 

Tlie  administration  has  suggested  that 
\arious  other  programs  be  substituted  for 
EDA  as.'^istance.  In  effect,  we  are  asked 
to  discard  a  tested  and  successful  pro- 
gram for  other  untried  and  even  not  yet 
existent  programs.  For  example,  the  Bet- 
ter Communities  Act.  the  Responsive 
Go\'ernment  Act,  tiie  Ruial  Development 
Act,  and  Small  Business  Administration 
Act  have  been  mentioned.  Tlie  Better 
Conununities  Act  is  currently  a  proposal 
before  Congress,  and  the  Responsive 
Governments  Act  has  not  even  been 
written  yet.  By  abolisliing  EDA  on  June 
30,  we  would  be  faced  with  a  gap  of  at 
least  a  year  before  the  beginning  of  new 
programs. 

The  administration  has  furtlier  rec- 
ommended replacing  existing  regional 
commission  programs  witli  an  additional 
$10  million  for  use  by  all  50  States  un- 


der the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act's  section  701  planning  program.  This 
will  not  work.  Current  programs  provide 
more  than  four  times  this  amount*for 
use  only  in  lagging  portions  of  only  29 
States.  How,  therefore,  can  we  cut  fund- 
ing from  $41.7  to  $10  million  and  add 
another  21  States  to  the  prosiam?  This 
would  dilute  the  regional  commission 
program  as  well  as  leave  it  powerless  by 
removing  the  ability  to  make  grants  to 
cariT  out  their  approved  planning. 

I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  as  well  as  EDA. 
However,  they  have  two  different  sets  of 
criteria  aimed  at  meeting  different  needs. 
The  administration  s  proposal  to  increase 
funding  under  the  Small  Business  Act 
would  not  compensate  for  loss  of  the  bus- 
iness development  loan  authority  under 
EDA.  While  EDA  loans  are  aimed  at 
creating  jobs  in  economically  depressed 
areas,  SBA  loans  do  not  have  a  jcb  cre- 
ation requirement  and  they  are  not  re- 
stricted to  distressed  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. While  the  SBA  loan  is  restricted  by 
law  to  $350,000,  the  average  effective 
job-creating  EDA  loan  has  been  for  an 
amount  in  excess  of  $1  million.  By  any 
definition,  a  workable  program  to  create 
employment  is  not  small  business. 

Many  highly  distressed  urban  areas 
have  benefited  from  the  public  faciUiy 
grant  program  under  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Act.  The  proposal  to  fund 
public  facility  assistance  under  the  Rural 
Development  Act  would  not  compensate 
for  EDA  in  urban  areas,  because  the 
rural  development  program  is  a  rural 
loan  program. 

Grants  for  correcting  pollution  prob- 
lems under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  cannot  adequately  replace 
EDA  assistance.  Construction  of  new- 
sewage  treatment  facihties  necessarj-  to 
job  creation  has  a  low  priority  In  this 
program.  In  addition,  the  budget  author- 
ity for  1974  and  1975  imder  Uie  1972  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act  represents  a 
decrease  of  more  than  one-hali  the 
amount  authorized  by  Congress. 

The  administration  has  stated  that  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  programs  are  inflatlonar>-. 
With  a  1974  authorization  of  less  than 
half  a  billion  dollars.  I  do  not  agree.  Ad- 
ditionally. EDA  funds  are  not  fed  into 
the  general  economy  of  the  Nation.  They 
are  funneled  into  areas  with  severe  eco- 
nomic depression.  All  Federal  funds  im- 
der EDA  programs  are  focused  specifi- 
cally up>on  lagging  areas  where  there 
exists  a  larse  pool  of  unused  manpower 
and  other  resources.  Inflation  is  not 
stimulated  by  the  EDA  approach.  It  Is 
stimulated  by  competition  for  scarce  re- 
.source."^  and  allocating  Federal  funds  to 
areas  with  full  employment  and  a  spiial- 
ing  wage  scale.  EDA  directs  its  assist- 
ance to  communities  wth  high  imem- 
ployment and  a  declining  w  age  and  price 
structure. 

The  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration and  its  programs  exempllty  the 
administration's  concept  of  'new  federal- 
ism." EDA  has  proven  itself  as  a  respon- 
sible vehicle  for  delivering  the  Federal 
dollar  to  meet  the  local  need.  It  allows 
tlie  greatest  flexibihty  of  any  Federal 
pi-ograiu  in  local  decisioiunaking. 
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In  conclusion,  the  transition  to  a 
peacetime  economy  is  increasingly  more 
evident.  We  still  have  severely  depressed 
areas  in  America  and  the  increasing  re- 
moval of  military  activities  from  other 
areas  promises  to  create  new  threats  to 
those  areas  which  have  been  economi- 
cally sound.  Certainly,  this  is  no  time 
to  abandon  the  sole  Federal  program 
devoted  to  job  creation  and  economic 
growth.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues,  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  Nation,  to  vote 
in  favor  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  2246. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  toi^  conference  report. 

As  it  has  been  indicated,  it  is  a  bare 
bones  authorization.  We  have  cut  the 
original  House  version  down  by  prac- 
tically two-thirds,  recognizing  of  course 
the  economic  situation  of  the  Nation 
and  the  budgetary  impact  this  program 
would  have  upon  the  administration's 
budget. 

For  several  months  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Hammerschmidt) 
and  I  have  been  negotiating  with  the  ad- 
ministration in  trying  to  determine  a  po- 
sition they  would  accept  so  we  could 
proceed  with  enacting  this  legislation 
and  proceed  with  the  very  vital  work  and 
accomplishments  that  have  been  ren- 
dered by  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration. I  am  advised  that  the  ap- 
propriate officials  of  the  administration 
will  recommend  to  the  President  that  he 
sign  this  measure  into  law. 

I  am  also  advised,  and  the  members 
of  the  conference  committee  were  ad- 
vised by  me,  that  the  administration 
would  seek  an  appropriation  of  $200  mil- 
lion and  that  they  would  commit  them- 
selves to  spend  that  $200  million.  Of 
course,  we  here  cannot  write  that  limi- 
tation into  the  legislation  because  that 
is  a  matter  for  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  a  matter  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  justify  before  that  committee, 
but  I  mention  It  here  so  that  all  Mem^ 
bers  tire  put  on  notice  that  the  admin- 
istration does  intend  to  request  an  ap- 
propriation of  $200  million,  and  it  will, 
as  I  understand  it,  fully  expect  to  spend 
that  $200  million. 

There  Is  one  other  caveat  which  is 
this:  the  administration  expects  to  im- 
plement this  legislation  through  the 
transition  period  until  such  time  as  it 
gets  its  own  programs  of  special  revenue 
sharing,  of  assistance  under  the  701 
HUD  planning  procedures,  and  addi- 
tional funding  under  the  Small  Business 
Administration  Act  and  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act.  Particularly,  the  special 
revenue  sharing  has  not  been  enacted 
and  we  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be 
enacted.  The  Rural  Development  Act  is 
not  functioning  as  yet.  Until  those  pro- 
grams are  written  into  the  law  and  func- 
tioning properly  I  think  it  is  only  proper 
that  we  have  a  transition  period  and 
proceed  with  this  act  until  such  time  as 
.some  other  procedure  can  take  its  place. 

But  while  that  is  the  intention  of  the 
administration,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  I  believe  the  Public 
Works  Committee  chooses  to  treat  this  as 
a  transition  period  until  such  time  as  we 
can  write  a  more  effective  and  productive 
Economic  Development  Act.  The  Public 


Works  Committee  has  great  faith  in  this 
act. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  of,  and  indebt- 
edness to,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
clarifying  the  bill  in  detail  and  very 
logically,  we  feel,  and  for  emphasizing 
this  very  important  aspect  of  the  need 
for  a  transition  period,  which  this  bill 
will  permit. 

We  have  conducted  a  most  careful 
consideration,  scrutiny,  and  evaluation  of 
those  bills.  They  will  not  come  up  for 
another  year.  In  the  meantime,  the  EDA 
program  will  be  studied  to  see  where  it 
can  be  improved  and  strengthened,  so  we 
are  not  lagging  behind  in  economic  devel- 
opment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  giving  me  the  time  to 
explain  this  at  this  point. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man is  particularly  correct  in  saying  that 
we  hope  to  improve  what  we  think  is 
already  a  very  workable  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  other  point  I  would 
like  to  make  is  that,  w^hile  the  adminis- 
tration will  ask  for  an  appropriation  of 
$200  million  and  intends  to  spend  that 
much  money,  we  do  not  know  what  the 
title  or  program  breakdown  of  that  ap- 
propriation will  be.  Here  again,  that  is 
the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. We  in  the  legislative  committee 
cannot  mandate  where  that  money  is 
placed,  but  we  fully  expect  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  prorate  that  $200  mil- 
lion to  a  great  degree  throughout  the- 
entire  bill. 

Again,  we  leave  that  possibility  up  to 
them.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  approve  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  has  served  us  well  for 
almost  a  decade.  This  act  and  its  prede- 
cessors, the  area  redevelopment  and  ac- 
celerated public  works  legislation,  have 
created  jobs  for  literally  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  at  a  cost  that 
is  almost  insignificant  in  view  of  the  tre- 
mendous results  that  have  been  accom- 
plished. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  suffering  of  a 
work  can  be  nieasiued  in  dollars  and 
cents.  But  if  it  could  be,  the  sum  of  money 
requested  for  authorizations  for  H.R. 
2246  would  seem  unimportant  indeed 
when  compared  with  the  great  good 
achieved  by  relieving  the  anguish  of  the 
jobless  families  helped  by  this  program. 

The  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  has  produced  more  than 
half  a  million  jobs  in  the  few  short  years 
since  its  creation. 

More  than  500,000  jobs  have  been  cre- 
ated in  less  than  8  years — a  tremendous 
achievement. 

To  put  this  accomplishment  into  per- 
spective, consider  that  our  current  na- 
tional unemployment  is  about  4.4  million 
persons.  Without  EDA's  job  creation  ef- 
forts, that  number  would  be  above  5 
million  persons.  Our  current  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  5  percent,  a  figure  which  is 
already  too  high.  But,  if  it  were  not  for 


EDA's  efforts  in  past  years,  unemploy- 
ment would  now  be  running  well  above 
6  percent. 

When  one  considers  that  EDA's  job- 
producing  efforts  have  been  limited  to 
the  most  depressed  areas  of  our  Nation, 
the  agency's  achievement  appears  even 
more  remarkable. 

EDA  is  confined  by  legislation  to  work- 
ing in  communities  which  have  severe 
economic  problems;  for  example,  unem- 
ployment well  in  excess  of  the  national 
average,  very  low  median  family  income, 
or  sudden  drastic  rise  in  unemployment, 
as  caused  by  the  recent  severe  flooding 
in  Mississippi,  or  by  close-down  of  a  fac- 
tory or  a  military  installation.  The  com- 
munities in  which  EDA  works  are  among 
the  vei-y  hardest  in  the  Nation  in  which 
to  stimulate  economic  growth. 

Nevertheless,  EDA  and  the  regional 
commission  have  done  their  job  and  done 
it  w-ell.  People  who  were  previously  un- 
employed and  who  were  taking  more 
from  our  society  in  the  form  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  payments  and 
welfare  than  they  were  giving  back  have 
been  made  into  productive  members  of 
society  w-ho  are  able  to  contribute  to 
the  well-being  of  all. 

In  essence,  the  EDA  and  regional  com- 
mission programs  offer  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  convert  unproductive  expendi- 
tures, such  as  welfare  and  unemploy- 
ment compensation  into  investments  in 
productive  jobs.  The  same  funds  which 
are  now  used  to  keep  a  man  on  the  dole 
can  be  used  to  put  him  to  work  on  a  job 
producing  the  goods  we  all  need. 

The  real  intent  and  pui-pose  in  forming 
the  regional  commission  on  a  multistate 
basis  is  to  establish  the  Federal-State 
partnership  closer  to  the  people.  They 
are  patterned  after  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  that  estab- 
lished the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission. 

Like  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act,  the  economic  develop- 
ment programs  are  widely  supported  by 
the  State  Governors,  by  mayors  of  large 
and  small  cities,  and  by  the  citizenry  at 
the  local  level.  The  existing  legislation 
must  be  continued  until  adequate  im- 
proved legislation  can  be  enacted  to  fill 
the  vital  job  now  being  performed  by 
this  act  in  assisting  communities  to  im- 
prove their  economic  environment. 

In  the  long  run.  if  the  jobs  that  these 
agencies  have  created  last  long  enough — 
and  the  record  shows  that  these  jobs  do 
last — the  individual  so  employed  will 
pay  back  the  cost  of  creating  their  jobs 
several  times  over  through  Federal. 
State,  and  local  taxes. 

The  EDA  and  regional  commission  pro- 
grams are  really  investment  programs — 
investment  of  otherwise  unproductive 
funds  in  the  creation  of  useful  jobs  which 
will  repay  their  cost  many  times  ovefT 

There  are  not  many  Federal  programs 
which  offer  this  kind  of  bargain.  The 
EDA  and  regional  commission  programs, 
however,  truly  are  a  bargain,  a  bargain 
we  should  take  advantage  of  by  passing 
H.R.  2246  now-. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  unless  we 
pass  H.R.  2246  today,  we  are  threatened 
with  imminent  loss  of  one  of  the  most 
valuable  programs  in  Government  to- 


day— the  job-creating  program  of  the 
Economic  Development  Administration, 
and  the  regional  economic  development 
commissions. 

The  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration is  empowered  to  cooperate  with 
the  local  leadership  of  any  community 
in  the  Nation  which  is  suffering  from 
excessive  imemployment  to  work  to  bring 
new  jobs  to  the  area.  Whether  EDA  takes 
•  action  in  any  particular  community  is 
based  on  various  realistic  measures  of 
need,  such  as  high  unemployment,  low 
family  income,  and  threatened  sudden 
rise  in  unemployment. 

This  last  criteria — sudden  rise  in  un- 
employment— is  particularly  important 
at  this  point  in  time. 

As  we  are  all  well  aware,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  recently  announced 
274  separate  actions  in  32  States  con- 
cerning realinement  of  Defense  facili- 
ties. These  actions  will  result  in  the 
elimination  of  more  than  42,000  jobs  and 
the  transfer  of  thousands  more  out  of 
communities  in  which  they  are  presently 
located. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  loss  of  a 
substantial  number  of  jobs  deals  a  se- 
vere blow  to  any  community. 

To  my  knowledge,  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  is  the  only 
pi'ogram  in  Government  available  to 
counteraot  this  sudden  employment  loss 
in  many  conunimities.  EDA  is  empowered 
to  move  into  action  quickly  to  develop 
new  jobs  in  these  areas  which  have  been 
severely  affected  by  defense  realinements. 

It  would  be  ironic  indeed  if,  at  the  very 
time  that  many  communities  are  newly 
in  need  of  the  assistance  that  EDA  can 
offer,  we  allowed  this  valuable  program 
to  expire. 

The  heart  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  created  an  eco- 
nomic crisis  in  hundreds  of  communities 
across  the  Nation,  and  it  is  the  Federal 
Government's  responsibility — a  respon- 
sibility in  which  it  must  not  fail — to  help 
solve  the  severe  problems  it  has  created. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  EDA  can 
do  the  job.  When  similar  problems  have 
arisen  in  the  past,  for  example  in  Seattle, 
EDA  has  been  ready  and  able  to  give  the 
affected  community  technical  assistance 
in  planning  for  new  economic  activity 
to  replace  that  which  has  been  lost.  And 
then,  when  the  planning  is  done,  EDA  has 
the  tools  to  see  to  it  that  the  planning 
can  be  translated  into  action.  Through 
the  public  works  grant  arid  business  loan 
programs,  EDA  can  bring  new  economic 
life  to  these  communities. 

With  continuing  high  unemployment 
and  Government  dislocation  of  existing 
job  patterns,  there  is  little  question  but 
that  a  program  of  economic  readjusment 
assistance  continues  to  be  strongly 
needed  in  this  Nation.  We  can  best  as- 
sure that  such  a  program  will  continue 
by  passing  H.R.  2246  without  further 
delay. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  EDA  and  the 
Regional  Commissions  such  as  Coastal 
^  Plains  have  helped  to  bring  good  jobs, 
steady  income,  and  more  economic  secu- 
rity than  ever  before  to  thousands  of 
families  in  South  Carolina  and  through- 
out the  Nation.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
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sponsor  of  this  legislation.  Our  people  in 
the  formerly  less-developed  areas  can 
now  hope  to  find  good  employment  close 
to  home.  EDA,  the  Regional  Commissions 
and  the  Appalachia  program  are  helping 
to  stop  the  great  out-migrations  of  our 
people  to  the  crowded  metropolitan  areas. 
Today,  people  who  had  left  our  area  in 
search  of  better  jobs  have  been  able  to 
return  home  and  find  beneficial  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  our  Public  Works 
Committee  considered  this  legislation  last 
year  one  of  the  most  eloquent  witnesses 
to  appear  before  the  committee  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill  was  our  own  great  Gov. 
John  West.  Our  Governor  has  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  tremendous  accom- 
plishments of  the  EDA  and  of  the  Re- 
gional Commissions. 

EDA  grants  have  greatly  assisted  the 
development  of  technical  education 
centers  all  over  the  Nation.  For  example, 
in  our  hometown  of  Greenwood,  an  EDA 
"growth  center,"  EDA  assistance  has 
been  instrumental  in  the  development  of 
a  tremendously  successful  technical  edu- 
cation program.  In  South  Carolina  we 
are  proud  of  the  Nation's  leading  techni- 
cal education  progi-am,  a  program  that 
has  received  important  EDA  assistance. 
Employees  can  be  trained  to  accept  good- 
paying  positions  with  industry  even  be- 
fore the  plant's  Construction  is  completed 
Time  and  again  in  South  Carolina  we 
have  seen  that  technical  education 
quickly  leads  to  industrial  jobs  with  high 
pay.  Other  eligible  EDA  counties  in  our 
area  have  recently  received  tremendously 
important  public  facility  grants  for  con- 
tinued economic  pi'ogress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report  now 
before  the  House  authorizes  a  total  of 
$430  million  for  next  year,  including  $200 
million  for  public  facility  grants  such  as 
municipal  water  treatment  plants  and 
$95  million  for  the  several  regional  com- 
missions. 

This  is  good  legislation  and  a  wise  in- 
vestment in  continued  economic  progress, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  we  urge  its  passage. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Development  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee and  as  a  representative  from  an 
area  which  has  had  some  good  experi- 
ence with  the  economic  development 
program  and  looks  forward  to  having 
much  more  in  the  future,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report. 

The  Nixon  administration  is  out  to 
kill  the  EDA  program,  claiming  that  it 
lacks  local  coptrol  and  does  not  suffi- 
ciently coordinate  projects.  Both  of  these 
claims  are  false.  EDA  is  an  excellent 
example  of  a  program  which  coordinates 
numerous  projects  being  conducted 
within  a  given  target  area,  including 
public  works  and  facilities  construction, 
loans  and  loan  guarantees  to  small  busi- 
nesses, and  the  creation  of  employment. 
As  for  local  control,  the  locah  economic 
development  agencies  have  ample  say 
in  how  the  Federal  funds  are  to  be  spent. 

It  is  tragic  that  we  must  be  here  today 
trying  to  keep  EDA  alive,  when  what  we 
should  be  doing  if  we  really  care  about 
our  people  is  expanding  it,  especially  in 
urban  areas.  We  also  should  be  giving  It 


full  funding,  for  only  with  enough  money 
to  really  do  the  job  will  EDA  reach  its 
full  potential. 

To  pass  the  conference  report  now 
before  us  is  the  least  we  should  do  with 
respect  to  EDA,  and  I  urge  your  affirma- 
tive vote  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  purpose 
today  is  to  speak  on  behalf  of  H.R.  2246 
which  extends  the  life  of  two  vital  and 
essential  economic  development  pro- 
grams: EDA  and  the  Title  V  Regional 
Commissions.  I  studied  the  report  of  the 
conferees  very  carefully  and  find  myself 
in  total  agreement  with  their  recom- 
mendations to  this  distinguished  body. 
I  am  vei-y  familiar  with  the  agencies 
provided  for  in  this  piece  of  legislation. 
I  am  convinced  their  work  is  essential 
and  must  be  carried  on  if  we  are  to 
alleviate  economic  inequities  facing  many 
of  the  underdeveloped  regions  of  our 
Nation.  The  projects  funded  by  both 
EDA  and  the  Title  V  Regional  Commis- 
sions have  attracted  thousands  of  jobs 
and  provided  economic  benefits  for  many 
of  our  citizens  which  may  not  have  hap- 
pened had  it  not  been  for  the  existence 
of  these  agencies. 

Especially  valuable  has  been  the  dem- 
onstration grant  authority  invested  in 
the  Title  V  Commissions  which  has  per- 
mitted funding  of  a  variety  of  worth- 
while projects.  In  my  district  in  Georgia, 
for  example,  this  demonstration  grant 
authority  made  possible  the  construction 
of  a  marine  resources  extension  center 
which  seeks  to  make  optimum  use  of  one 
of  our  greatest  natural  resources — the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  nearby  estuary 
waters.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  l^e^ 
able  to  secure  much  needed  scheduled 
air  service  to  connect  many  of  our 
smaller  growth  centers  with  major  met- 
ropolitan centers  in  and  adjacent  to  the 
coastal  plains  region.  Without  this  au- 
thority, these  projects  would  never  have 
come  to  pass. 

I  urge  my  fellow  Members  of  Congress 
to  join  with  me  in  supporting  these  vital 
programs.  The  economic  benefits  derived 
far  outweigh  the  dollars  we  will  invest  to 
continue  these  programs  for  another 
ylar.  In  addition,  I  want  to  urgeVthe 
President,  upon  passage  of  this  hxa,  to 
not  only  sign  it  and  make  the  extension 
of  the.se  programs  a  reality  but^  care- 
fully con.sider  the  appropriation" of  these 
funds  authorized  to  assure  fair  and 
equitable  distribution  of  the  moneys  to 
all  the  agencies  provided  for  in  each  title 
of  the  act.  It  is  essential  that  each  of 
these  programs  receive  their  fair  share 
of  the  funds  authorized  so  that  they  may 
continue  to  work  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  citizens  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  are  called  upon  to  act  on  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  2246,  extension 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965.  This  legislation 
would  authorize  $430  million  for  eco- 
nomic development  assistance  to  de- 
pressed areas.  In  addition,  a  provision 
is  included  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  report  to  the  Congress  on 
Federal  efforts  to  achieve  balanced  eco- 
nomic development,  including  the  pro- 
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posed  restructuring  of  certain  economic 
development  programs. 

The  purpose  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  is  to  provide  Federal  assistance 
to  State  and  local  governments  so  that 
they  may  more  easily  develop  the  plan- 
ning and  financing  for  solid  and  last- 
ing economic  improvement  and  the  cre- 
ation of  permanent  jobs.  The  employ- 
ment situation  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, the  23d  of  Illinois,  is  more  serious 
than  in  most  other  areas  of  the  United 
States,  but  clear  progress  may  be  directly 
attributable  to  tlae  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act.  The  long-range  planning  for 
economic  growth  and  technical  assist- 
ance made  possible  by  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  has  proven  itself  in 
southern  Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  this  legislation 
has  overwhelming  support  in  the  House, 
and  I  feel  confident  that  we  will  adopt 
this  measure  today  and  send  it  to  the 
President.  The  present  economic  situa- 
tion is  too  serious  and  this  program  too 
effective  to  take  any  action  other  than 
the  adoption  of  this  conference  report. 
In  addition,  the  congressional  oversight 
provision  is  a  plus  for  our  constitutional 
system  of  checks  and  balances,  which  has 
been  distorted  by  the  Executive  in  recent 
years.  Tiiis  legislation  is  needed,  and  it 
has  my  unqualified  support. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLASSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  conference 
report  to  extend  the  authorization  for 
the  progrSfis  of  tlie  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration. 

While  I  commented  in  depth  on  the 
substance  and  need  for  this  legislation 
when  it  was  first  before  the  House  ear- 
lier this  year.  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
my  support  at  this  time  and  to  extend 
my  personal  appreciation  to  the  confer- 
ees for  being  able  to  develop  a  viable 
compromise  bill. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  bill  goes  far 
enough  in  promoting  EDAs  work  toward 
economic  development  and  stabilization, 
because  I  am  convinced  the  EDA  has 
been  one  of  the  most  efifective  Federal 
agencies  in  the  effort  to  revitalize  our 
rural  areas  by  reducing  the  trend  toward 
migration  to  already  crowded  cities. 

However,  I  recognize  the  realities  we 
face  and  I  do  believe  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  will  permit  EDA  to  continue  it5 
work  in  assisting  local  governmental 
agencies  meet  their  needs  for  planned 
economic  development. 

It  is,  of  course,  these  local  entities 
which  must  provide  the  impetus  for 
achieving  our  economic  potential.  EDA 
has  shown  it  can  complement  the  local 
effort  effectively.  I  hope  this  bill  will  have 
the  "support  of  evei-y /Member  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
tlie  conference  report. 

Tlie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  qugfum  is  not  present  and  make  the 


point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Membei-s. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  276,  nays  2, 
not  voting  155,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  197) 
TEAS— 276 


Abdiior 

Giaimo 

Nelsen 

AbzuK' 

Gibbons 

Nichols 

Adams    . 

Giun 

Nix 

Anderson, 

Gonzalez 

Obey 

Calif. 

Grasso 

OHara 

Andrews.  N  C. 

Green.  Greg. 

ONeill 

Annuazio  ^ 

Green.  Pa. 

Owens 

Archer 

Grover 

Patten 

Armstrong 

Gubser 

Pepper 

Ashley 

Guyer 

Perkins 

Barrett 

Haley 

Pickle 

Beard 

Hammer- 

Pike 

Bell 

schmidt 

Poage 

Bennett 

Hanley 

Podell 

Bergland 

Haurahan 

Powell,  Ohio 

EeviU 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Preyer 

Blester 

Hansen.  Wash 

Price,  111. 

Blatnik 

Harsha 

Price.  Tex. 

Boland 

Hawkins 

Pritchard. 

Boiling' 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Quie 

Bowcii 

Heckler,  Mass. 

QuiUen 

Brademas 

Heinz 

Railsback 

Breaiix 

Helstoskl 

Randall 

Brinkley 

Henderson 

Rarick 

Broomfleld 

Hicks 

Rees 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hinshaw 

Regula 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hogan 

Reuss 

Buchanan 

Holt 

Rinaldo 

Burke.  Pla. 

Holtzman 

Roberts 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hosmer 

Robinson,  Va. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Huber 

Rodino 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Hungate 

Roe 

Burton 

Hunt 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Butler 

Hutchinson 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Byron 

Johnson.  Calif 

Rose 

Camp 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Runnels 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Ruth 

Carney.  Ohio 

Jones,  Okla. 

St  Germain 

Casey,  Tex. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Sandman 

Chamberlain 

Jordan 

Sarasin 

Clark 

Karth 

Sarbanes 

Clausen, 

Kasteumeier 

Satterfleld 

DonH. 

Kazen 

Schnecbell 

Cleveland 

Keating 

Schroeder 

Cohen 

Kemp 

Seiberling 

Collier 

Ketchum 

Shipley 

Collins.  111. 

Kin'^ 

Shonp 

Conlan 

Kuykendall 

Shriver 

Conte 

Kyros 

Shuster 

Coughlin 

Latta 

Sikes 

Cronla 

;Leagett 

Sisk 

Culver 

Lehman 

Slack 

Daniel.  Dan 

Long,  La. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Daniels, 

Long.  Md. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Dominick  V. 

Lujan 

Snyder 

Danlelson 

McCollister 

Spence 

Davis.  Wis. 

McCormack 

Stanton, 

de  la  Garza 

McFall 

J.  WUUam 

Dellenback 

McKay 

Stark 

Dellums 

McKinney 

Steele 

Dennis 

Macdonald 

SteeUnan 

Dent 

Madigan 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Der'Alnskl 

Mahon 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Devine 

MallUard 

Stephens 

Dickinson 

Mallary 

Stokes 

Dineell 

Mann 

Stratton 

Dom 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Stubbleflcld 

Downing 

Martin,  N.C. 

Studds 

Drinan 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Sullivan 

Dulskl 

Matsunaga 

Talcott 

Duncan 

Mayue 

Taylor,  Mo, 

du  Pont 

Meeds 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Eckhardt 

Mezvinsky 

Teague,  Calif. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Miller 

Teague.  Tex. 

Erlenborn 

Mills,  Ark. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

E3ch 

Minish 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Mink 

Thone 

Fascell 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Thornton 

Findley 

Mizell 

Tiernan 

Flowers 

Montgomery 

Towell,  Nev. 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Moorhead,  Pa, 

Treen 

Forsythe 

Morijan 

Udall 

Fountain 

Moss 

Van  Deerim 

Frellnghuysen 

Murphy,  111. 

Vauik 

Frenzel 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Vigorito 

Proehllch 

Myers 

Walsh 

Gavdos 

Natcher 

Wampler 

Gettys 

Nedzi 

Whalen 

White 

Wolff 

Young,  111. 

Whitehurst 

Wright 

Young,  S.C. 

Widnall 

Wylie 

Zablockl 

Williams 

Yates 

Zwach 

WUaon,  Bob 

Yoimg.  Alaska 

Wilson, 

Young,  Fla. 

Charles,  Tex 

.  Young,  Oa. 
NAYS— 2 

Gross 

Landgrebe 

NOT  VOTING- 

-155 

Addabbo 

Foley 

Mosher 

Alex  under 

Ford, 

O'Brien 

Anderson,  111. 

William  D. 

Parrls 

Andrews, 

Eraser 

Passman 

N,  Dak.    ' 

Frey 

Patman 

Arends 

Fulton 

Pettis 

Ashbrook      \ 

Fuqua 

Peyser 

Aspln 

Oilman 

Rani^el 

Badillo 

Goldwater 

Reid 

Bufalis 

Goodliug 

Rhodes 

Baker 

Gray 

Rlegle 

Biaggl 

Griffiths 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Bingham 

Gtide 

Rogers 

Blackburn 

Gunter 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Bog^s 

Hamilton 

Rooney,  Pa, 

Brasco 

Hanna 

Rosenthal 

Bray 

Harrington 

Rostenkowski 

Breckinridge 

Harvey 

Rousb 

Brooks 

Hastings 

Rousselot 

Brotzman 

Hays 

Roy 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hebert 

Roybal 

BroyhiU,  N.C. 

HiUis 

Ruppe 

Broyhill.  Va. 

Holifield 

Ryan 

Eurgener 

Horton 

Saylor 

Burke,  Calif, 

Howard 

Scherle 

Carter 

Hudnut 

Sebellus 

Cederberg 

Ichord 

Skubltz 

Chappell 

Jarman 

Staggers 

Chisholm 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Stanton, 

Clancy 

Jones,  N.C. 

James  V. 

Clawson,  Del 

Kluczynskl 

Steed 

Clay 

Koch 

Stuckey 

Cochran 

Landnmi 

Symington 

Collins,  Tex. 

Lent 

Symms 

Osjiable 

Conyers 

Litton 

Ullman 

Lott 

Vander  Jagt 

Corman 

McClory 

Veysey 

Cotter 

McCloskey 

Waggonner 

Crane 

McDade 

Waldle 

Daniel.  Robert 

McEwen 

Ware 

W„  Jr. 

McSpadden 

Whltten 

Davis,  Ga. 

Madden 

Wiggins 

Davis,  S.C. 

Marazlti 

Wilson. 

Delaney 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Charles  H., 

Denholm 

MazzoU 

Calif. 

Diggs 

Melcher 

Winn 

Donohue 

Metcalfe 

Wyatt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Michel 

Wydler 

Ellberg 

Mil  ford 

Wyman 

Eshleman 

Minshall.  Ohio 

Yatron 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Young,  Tex. 

Fish 

Moakley 

Zlou 

Fisher 

Mollohan 

Flood 

Moorhead, 

Flynt 

Calif. 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rogers  with/Mr.  Minshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Stagg;ers  with  Mr.  Goodllng. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
New  York. 

Mr,  Steed  with  Mr,  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

?Ir.  Symington  with  Mr,  McEwen. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton,  with  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Lott. 

Mr,  Waldle  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Parrls. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr,  Harrington  with  Mr.  Roblson  of  New 
York, 

Mr,  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr,  Scherle. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr,  Mllford. 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Sebellus. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr,  Diggs  with  Mr.  Ryan. 
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Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia  with  Mr,  Passman. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  MazzoU  with  Mr,  Roybal. 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
S'lnins. 

Mr.  Rlegle  with  Mr,  Badillo. 

Mr.  Biaggi  with  Mr.  Aspen. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr,  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr,  Burke  of  California. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr,  Ichord, 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr,  Hanna, 

Mr,  Moorhead  of  California  with  Mr. 
Patman. 

Mrs,  Boggs  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Marazlti. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  McSpadden  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Breckenridge  'with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Dade. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr,  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Chappel  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Hudnut. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  Broyhill  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  Rob- 
ert W.  Daniel,  Jr. 

Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Etonohue  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Gunter  with  Mr.  Bafalls. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Holifield  with  Mr.   Goldwater. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Moakley  with  Mr.  Hlllis. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Oilman. 

.,    The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  legislation  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARITIME  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  426  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  426 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 

resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 

the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Commitee 

of   the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 


Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
7670)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1974  for  certain  maritime  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  ihe  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta),  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  426  pro- 
vides for  an  open  rule  w  ith  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  on  H.R.  7670,  a  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1974  for 
certain  maritime  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  The  bill  also  in- 
creases the  ceiling  of  the  title  XI  Govern- 
ment guarantee  program  from  $3  to  $5 
billion. 

H.R.  7670  provides  for  a  total  author- 
ization of  $531,315,000.  There  is  no  in- 
creased cost  to  the  Government  associ- 
ated with  section  3  of  the  bill  that  in- 
creases the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment's title  XI  guarantee  program  from 
$3  to  $5  billion. 

The  bills  authorization  includes  $275 
million  for  ship  construction  and  mod- 
ernization and  $221,515,000  for  ship  op- 
eration subsidies,  liie  bill  also  author- 
izes $20  million  for  research  and  devel- 
opment activities;  and  $3,773,000  for 
reserve  fleet  expenses.  The  bill  authorizes 
$8,600,000  for  maritime  training  at  the 
Federal  Merchant  Marine  Academy,  and 
$2,427,000  for  financial  assistance  to 
State  marine  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  426  in  order  that  we  may  dis- 
cuss and  debate  H.R.  7670. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  426 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
7670,  the  maritime  authorization  for  fis- 
cal year  1974.  This  is  an  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  7670  is  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  programs  of 
the  Maritime  Administration  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce  for  fiscal  year 
1974,  and  to  increase  the  ceiling  of  the 
title  XI  Government  guarantee  program 
from  $3  to  $5  billion. 

The  total  cost  of  this  bill  is  $531,315,- 
000.  This  cost  is  broken  down  as  follows : 

$275,000,000  for  acquisition,  con- 
struction, or  reconstruction  of  vessels 
and  construction-differential  subsidy  and  . 
cost  of  national  defense  features  incident 
to  the  construction,  reconstruction,  or  re- 
conditioning of  ships.  Three  is  a  proviso 
stating  that  the  appropriation  act  may 
provide  that  unobligated  balances  pre- 
viously appropriated  for  purchase  of 
modem  or  reconstructed  U.S.-flag  ves- 
sels for  layup  in  the  National  Defense 
Reserve  Fleet,  may  also  be  used  for  con- 
struction-differential subsidy. 


PajTnent  for  obligations  incurred  for 
ship  operation  subsidies  is  in  the  amount 
of  $221,515,000. 

$20,000,000  is  authorized  for  expenses 
necessary  for  research  and  development 
activities.  This  amoimt  includes  reim- 
bursement of  the  vessel  operations  re- 
volving fund  for  losses  resulting  from  ex- 
penses of  experimental  .ship  operations. 

For  reserve  fleet  expenses,  the  amount 
if  $3,773,000. 

There  is  $8,600,000  authorized  for 
maritime  training  at  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Academy;  and  $2,427,000  for  finan- 
cial assistance  to  State  marine  schools. 

There  is  also  authorized  such  supple- 
mental amoimts  for«the  increases  in  sal- 
ary, pay,  retirement,  or  other  employee 
benefits  authorized  by  law. 

Title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936,  authorizes  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration to  guarantee  loans  placed 
commercially  for  fimds  used  for  the 
constniction  of  U.S.-flag  vessels.  The 
title  XI  program  has  been  so  successful 
that  the  authorized  ceiling  has  been  in- 
creased from  $3  billion  to  $5  biUion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
this  iiile  and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have    no  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution.  ^ 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quoi-um  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  274,  nays  0, 
not  voting  159,  as  follows: 


|RoU  No.  198] 

TEAS— 274 

Abdnor 

Camp 

Dulskl 

Abzug 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Duncan 

Adams 

Carney.  Ohio 

du  Pont 

Anderson, 

Casey.  Tex. 

Eckhardt 

Calif. 

Chamberlain 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Annunzio 

Clark 

Erlenborn 

Archer 

Clausen. 

Esch 

Armstrong 

DonH. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Ashley           y^ 
Barrett        f  1 

Cleveland 

Fascell 

Cohen 

Findley 

Beard           •   ' 

Collier 

Flowers 

Bell 

Collins,  111, 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Bennett 

Conlan 

Forsythe 

Bergland 

Conte 

Fountain 

Bevill 

Coughlln 

Frellnghuysen 

Blester 

Cronln 

Frenzel 

Blatnik 

Culver 

Froehllch 

Boland 

Daniel.  Dan 

Gaydos 

Boiling 

Daniels. 

Gettys 

Bowen 

Domlnick  V. 

Giaimo 

Brademas 

Danlelson 

Glblxjns 

Breaux 

Davis.  Wis. 

Ginn 

Brinkley 

de  la  Garza 

Goldwater 

Broomfleld 

Dellenback 

Gonzalez 

Brown.  Calif. 

DelUima 

Grasso 

Brown.  Mich. 

Dennis 

Green,  Greg. 

Buchanan 

Dent 

Green,  Pa. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Derwlnskl 

Gross 

Burke,  Mass. 

Devine 

Grover 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Dickinson 

Gut>ser 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Dlngell 

Guyer 

Burton 

Dom 

Haley 

Butler 

Downing 

Hammer- 

Byron 

Drinan 
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HniUey 
Haurahan 
Hini.seii,  lUaho 
Kiirsha 
Il»wktns 
Ifechler,  W.  Va. 
Hccltler,  Mass. 
Keiii/ 
HeKslOSkl 

Headersoa 

Hicks 

Ifliishaw 

Hoi;an 

Holi 

Holizman 

Hosiuer 

H  liber 

Hiingate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenu. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kemp 

Kj«chuin 

Kui.keutliUl 

Kvros 

Lunrtgrebe 

Latia 

Lc'ssett 

Lvhniaa 

Lons.  La. 

Long.  Mel. 

Lujan 

MoColli&ter 

McCornipck 

McFall 

MfKay 

.ML-Kiniiey 

Macctonald 

MadigRU 

Mahou 

MaiUiard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathla.s.  Calif. 

Mntsmiaga 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Me/vliiskv 

Miller 


•n 
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^Ull3,  Ark. 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mlzell 

Montgomery 

Moorbead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsea 

Nix 

Obey 
O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Owens 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Podell 

Powell.  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price.  111. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pritchard 

Quie 

Quillen 

Railsbark 

Randall 

Rarick 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

RmalUo 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Rodiuo 

Roe 

Roncalio.  W.o. 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rvuinels 

Ruth 

St  Germatn 

Sandman 

Sara  sin 

Sarbanes 

SatterfieM 

Schueelieli 

Sctaroeder 

Seiberlin;; 

Shipley 

NAYS— 0 


Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Stkes 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stark 
Steele 
Steel  man 
Steiger.  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis, 
Stokes 
Sttibblefleld 
Studds 
Sulllvuu 
Talcott 
Tavlor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Tea&ue.  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
'1  hone 
Thorniou 
Tiernan 
Towell,  Nev. 
Trcen 
Udall 

Van  DeeiiiM 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Walsh 
\VatnpI"r      , 
Whalen 
White  ' 

Whitehuist 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
WlLson.  Bob 
\Vi!  ion, 

Charles,  Tp\. 
Wolff  i 

Wright  I 

Wylie 
Yates 

YoiinK.  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  111. 
Youn!j,  S.C. 
Zablockl  ■ 
/Jwach 
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Addabbo 
Alexander 
.Anderson.  111. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Aspiii 
Badillo 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Biagsi 
Bini;ham 
Blackburn 
Boa;?s 
BruNCO 
Bray 

Brcki  midge 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Ohio 
Biovhill.  N.C. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Burgener 
Burke.  Calif. 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chi.-iholm 
Clancy 
Clawson.  Del 
Clay 
Cochran 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conyers 
Corni&u 
Colter 
Crane 


Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  S.C. 
Delaney 
Denholm 
Diggs 
Uonohue 
Edward?.  Ala. 
Ell  berg 
Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flvnt 
Foley 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Frascr 
Frey 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Oilman 
Goodliug 
Grav 
Griftltha 
Oude 
Ounter 
Hamilton 
Hanna 

Han.sen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hast  ings 

HB\3 

Hubert 
Hillis 
Houneld 
Horton 


Howard 

Hudnut        ' 

I<  liord 

■Tarman 

.lohmon,  Cc.\>f. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

.Tones.  N.C. 

KUir/jnskl 

Koch 

I  andrr.m 

lent 

I  ii'on 

I.ott 

M.-Clorv 

McCioskey    I 

McDade 

M'.Ewcn 

M'Spaddcn 

Madden 

MaWltl 

Mar\is.  Ga. 

Mn/\U 

Me1ol\r 

Mftcal 

Michel 

MlUord 

Min.shall.  Ohio 

Mitchell. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mo.sher 
Nichols 
OBrlen 
Parrls 
Pa.ssman 
Patman 
Pettis 
Peyser 


,  N.V. 


Rangel 

Reid 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Robisou,  N.Y. 

Rogers 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Kousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Saylor 


Scherle 

Sebelltis 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Synniis 
Ullman 
Vander  Jagt 
Ve\sey 


Waggonner 

Waldle 

Ware 

Wbltten 

Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yatrou 
Young,  Te.x. 
Zion 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The   Cleric   announced   the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Air.  Hcberi  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Bafalis. 

Mr.  Ciray  with  Mr.  Glide. 
,  Mi-s.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Oliio. 

Mr.  Chappell  witli  Mr.  Broyhill  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mrs.  Chi.sholm  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Davi.s  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Cederberg.         ^ 

r,Ir.  DiagSy'With  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Holiflcld  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson, 

Mr.  Ho'vard  with  Mr.  Maraziti. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.   Rostenkow-ikl   with   Mr.   Anderson  of 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Dade. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Gilman. 

Mr.  Bra-'co  with  Mr.  Conable. 

?.Ti=:.  Boags  with  Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Riegle. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Alexander  wlih  Mr.  Andrev.'s  of  North 
C-irolina. 

Mr.  Biapj;!  with  ^Tr.  Conyer.s. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr. 

Mr.  Melcher   with  Mr.  Andrews  of  Nortli 
Dakota. 

Mr;  McSp?.dd'>n  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Fra-ser  with  Mr.  McCioskey. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Tcx.n. 

Mr.  Ranp,ol  with  Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  E.shleman. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Hillis. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Mosher 

Mr.  Breckinridge  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mrs.    Hansen    of    Washington    with    Mr. 
Ha-stines. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  McKven. 

Mr.  I-tncirum  v.ith  Mr.  A^pin.^  , 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  O'Brien,  ^■f 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  Va)ider  Jagt. 

Mr.  Ma^yoll  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Wliittcit  with  Mr.  P.irrls. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wil'  on  of  C.ilifornia  v.ith 
Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Yatroii  with  Mr.  Goodlins;. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Zion. 

Mr.  Eilberg  with  Mr.  Saylor.     , 

Mr.  Donnhne  wiih  Mr.  Minshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.   Davis   of  South   Carolina    with   Mr. 
Badillo. 

Mr.  unman  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Roblsoit  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Rknhitz. 

Mr.   Moakley   with   Mr.   Mitchell  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  E\-ans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Ware. 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Roiisselot. 

Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mr.  Hudnut. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Lott. 


Mr.  Jbijes  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr 
William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Mathls  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  SLsk. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Mllford. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Rogers  with  Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Gunter  with  Mr.  Sebellus. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Stratton. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Syming- 
ton. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Frey. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  tlie 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7670)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1974  for 
certain  maritime  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  oi: 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentle\voma!i 
from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itsel! 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hous/ 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  7670,  with  Mr 
Culver  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  reaci- 
in.g  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with.  * 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  th- 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sul- 
livan* will  be  recognized  for  30  minute.s. 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mi 
Grover)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Cliair  recognizes  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouii  (Mrs.  Sullivan)  . 

Mr.s.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yieKl 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  7670,  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1974 
for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commer<§.  H.R.  7670 
v.ould  authoriz*  these  fmids  for  the 
Maritime  Administration  in  the  total 
."mount  of  $531,315,000,  to  be  apportion- 
ed as  follows: 

Constructioxi  subsidy . $275.000.00<i 

Oper.itlng  subsidy 221,515,  00:» 

Pesearch  and  development 20,000.000 

National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet         3,77.3,000 

Federal  Maritime  Academy 8.  6OO.OO0 

Slate  Marine  Schools 1 2.427,00.) 

Before  going  into  .some  of  the  impor- 
tant elements  of  this  fiscal  year  1971 
mariiinie  autliorization  bill.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  put  the  U.S.-flau' 
maritime  situation  into  proper  per.spec- 
tive. 

I  tliink  this  is  best  done  by  comparing,' 
the  existing  U.S.-flag  fieet  to  the  surg- 
ing Soviet  Russia  merchant  marine.  The 
comparative  figures  which  I  am  about  to 
give  between  the  two  fleets  will  be  for 
merchant  vessels  over  1,000  gross  ton.s. 
as  of  June  30,  1972. 

A.S  of  that  date,  the  U.S.-flag  merchant 
fleet  had  659  privately  owned  vessels,  as 
against  2,079  Russian-flag  merchant  ves- 
sels. Of  course,  it  must  be  noted  tha' 
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none  of  the  Russian  vessels  are  privately  17  vessels  would  be  a  mix  of  the  follow- 
otvned  and  the  entire  Russian  merchant  ing:  2  OBO's  (oil-bulk^re  carriers) ;  3 
fleet  is  State  owned.  The  659  privately  tankers  (up  to  100,000  DWT) ;  3  VLCC's; 
owned  U.S.-flag  merchant  vessels  totjded  6  LNG's;  and  3  dry  bulk  carriers. 
9,149,000  gross  tons,  as  compared  to  llV^  As  to  the  operating  subsidy  program, 
941,000  gross  tons  for  the  2,079  Russian    the  Maritime  Administration  requested 


vessels.  We  now  rank  seventh  in  the  total 
order  of  world  merchant  fleets,  and  the 
Russians  now  rank  stxtli.  We  have,  un- 
fortimately,  changed  ranking  with  the 
Russians  in  the  last  year. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in  1947 
tliere  were  5,000  merchant  vessels  under 
the  U.S.  flag.  The  fact  that  we  have 
dropped  to  659  indicates  that  there  is 
something  wrong  with  our  merchant  ship 
program  and  that  we  are  approaching  a 
dangerously  low  figure  of  U.S.-flag  mer- 
chant vessels.  I  think  it  should  be  pointed 
out,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there 
is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  qual- 
ity and  type  of  ships  between  the  U.S.- 
flag  and  Russian-flag  fleets.  We  have 
one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  mod- 
em and  efficient  containership  fleets  in 
the  world.  The  Russians  are  just  now  be- 
ginning to  build  container  vessels  for 
their  merchant  marine.  Tliese  capital  in- 
tensive, quick  turn  around,  highly  ef- 
ficient vessels  are  obviously  much  more 
productive  than  the  old  style  break  bulk 
vessels,  which  comprise  most  of  the  pres- 
ent Russian-flag  merchant  fleet. 

In  addition  to  being  in  the  vanguard 
of  the  container  vessel  development,  the 
United  States  has  also  been  the  chief 
proponent  of  the  LASH  and  SeaBee  ves- 
sel concepts.  The  U.S.-flag  merchant 
fieet  now  boasts  some  19  Lash  vessels 
and  3  SeaBee  vessels.  The  Lash  and  Sea- 
Bee,  of  course,  are  barge-carrj'ing  vessels 
embodying  the  concept  of  the  mother 
cargo  and  tlie  barges  then  being  towed 
back  and  forth  for  loading  and  unload- 
ing, while  the  mother  ship  makes  vailous 
calls.  As  with  the  container  ships,  the 
Lash  and  SeaBee  are  much  more  efficient 
than  the  old  style  break  bulk  vessels,  so 
the  numerical  superiority  of  the  Russian 
fleet  is  mitigated  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent by  the  more  modern  and  efficient 
cargo  technique  vessels  just  mentioned, 
which  comprise  a  good  share  of  the  U.S.- 
flag  merchant  marine. 

While  the  U.S.-flag  fleet  has  much  to 
be  proud  of  as  a  result  of  these  innova- 
tive concepts,  still  the  numbers  are  dwin- 
dling dangerously  and  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  is  still  beset  by  a  number  of  prob- 
lems. 

Before  moving  on  to  the  main  ele- 
ments of  this  authorization  bill,  I  wanted 
to  give  some  backgroimd  to  the  U.S.-flag 
merchant  fleet  which  I  tliought  might  be 
helpful  to  an  understanding  of  the  pur- 
poses and  elements  of  the  maritime  au- 
thorization bill  before  us  for  our  con- 
sideration. 

With  respect  to  the  construction  pro- 
gram, the  administration  requested  $275 
njillion  for  vessel  construction  for  1974. 
Although  this  $275  miUion  is  $180  million 
less  than  the  fimds  appropriated  in  the 
last  fiscal  year,  these  funds,  together 
with  $50  million  of  unobligated  1973 
funds  carried  forward,  would  allow  the 
Maritime  Administration  to  contract  for 
17  bulk  vessels  In  1974.  The  Maritime 
Administration  contemplates  that  these 


$221,515,000,  which  is  $10,485,000  less 
than  the  fmids  appropriated  last  year, 
but  is  augmented  by  an  estimated  appro- 
priation carry-over  balance  of  $25,485,- 
000,  which  would  provide  for  a  total  of 
$247  mUlion. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  U.S.  containerships  are 
now  operating  on  the  North  Atlantic 
trade  route  without  operating  subsidy. 


tion  bill  If  supplemental  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1974  are  sought  for  this 
purpose. 

Section  3  of  H.R.  7670  would  amend 
section  1103(f)  of  the  Merchant  MariiiC 
Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  by  striking  the 
figure  $3  billion  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  figure  $5  billion.  Title  XI  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  au- 
thorizes the  Maritime  Administration  to 
guarantee  loans  placed  commerciallv  for 
funds  used  for  the  construction  of  tf.S- 
flag  vessels.  The  Government's  guaran- 
tee, seemed  by  a  mortsage  on  the  vessel, 
enables  vessel  ov.ners  to  obtain  needed 
investment  capital  at  competitive  intev- 


which  is  resulting  in  a  savings  to  the   /est  rates.  ThTs'aid  is 'a\\iUaV:ein  fincVic- 
U.S.  taxpayers  of  $25.6  million  aimualli:^ing  the  construction  of  unsubsidized  as 


In  addition,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
note  that  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  reducing  manning  on  new  ves- 
sels currently  used  in  the  U.S.-flag  fleet 
so  that  the  crews  on  some  86  new  sliiiJs 
have  been  reduced  by  an  average  of  4.2 
crew  members  per  ship,  which  amounts 
to  a  savings  of  more  than  $110  million  in 
operating  differential  subsidy  costs  over 
the  lives  of  these  vessels. 

With  respect  to  the  research  and  de- 
velopment activities  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, your  committee  favorably 
reported  the  request  of  $20  million  for 
R.  k  D.,  which  is  $9  million  less  than  the 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1973.  This 
$20  million  will  be  augmented  by  $5  mil- 
lion carried  over  from  1973.  The  major 
emphasis  in  fiscal  year  1974  will  be  on 
such  projects  as  the  development  of  nu- 
clear and  automated  merchant  ships,  im- 
provement of  shipbuilding  techniques 
and  materials,  and  various  pollution 
abatement  measures. 

The  House  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee favorably  reported  the  Adminis- 
tration's request  of  $3,773,000  for  re- 
seiive  fleet  expenses,  which  was  a  de- 
crease of  $127,000  from  the  previous  year, 
due  to  the  declining  nimiber  o:  ships  in 
the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet. 
These  funds  will  maintain  preservation 
measures  on  about  323  retention  ships  in 
three  active  Reserve  Fleet  sites.  I  would 
like  to  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  de- 
clining numbers  of  National  Defense  Re- 
serve Fleet  ships  is  of  great  concern  to 
our  Members  because  of  the  possible  fu- 
ture necessity  to  break  out  such  ships  in 
future  crises. 

Finally,  the  Administration  requested, 
and  yom-  committee  approved,  $8,600.00() 
for  the  maritime  training  of  future  mer- 
chant marine  officers  at  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point  N  Y  • 
and  $2,427,000  for  financial  assistance 
to  the  six  State  marine  schools.  These 
f mids'fce  used  for  the  upgrading  of  these 
facilities  and  for  the  training  of  cadets 
at  these  various'maritime  academies. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Committee  fa- 
vorably reported  section  2  of  H.R.  7670, 
without  amendment.  This  section  au- 
thorizes additional  supplemental 
amounts  for  fiscal  year  1974  for  the  ac- 
tivities specified  in  secUon  1  of  the  bill 
to  the  extent  necessary  for  increases  in 
salaries,  paj-,  retirement,  or  other  em- 
ployee benefits  authorized  by  law. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  avoid 
amending  the  fiscal  year  1974  authorlza 


well  as  subsidized  vessels.  The  title  XI 
program  has  been  veiT  successful  so  that 
in  tlie  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970  we 
increased  the  authorized  ceiling  of  the 
Maritime  Administration  from  $1  bil- 
lion to  £3  billion  and  the  prosrSm  has 
continued  to  grow  and  diversify. 

The  Maritime  Administrator  testified 
that  luider  the  present  contract  sched- 
ule, the  existing  title  XI  authority  of  S3 
billion  would  be  "exliausted  sometime 
during  the  early  fiscal  year  1974.  perliaps 
July,  August  or  September,'  and  that  if 
the  title  XI  authority  is  not  forthcom- 
ing, the  impact  on  MA^AD's  construc- 
tion program  "would  be  a  dis^ister."  Tliis 
program  has  historically  ne\er  cost  the 
taxpayer  any  funding.  The  title  XI  pro- 
gram is  funded  by  a  revolving  fund  and 
this  fund  has  been  continually  growing. 
At  present,  this  fund  has  accumulated 
over  $40  million; 

The  increase  in  the  title  XI  ceiling 
from  $3  billion  to  $5  billion  would  in- 
volve no  additional  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

You  wUl  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
above  items  of  expense  in  this  maritime 
authorization  bill  does  not  relate  directly 
to  the  improvement  of  port  facilities.  I 
mention  this  because  the  Congiess  at 
present,  right  now,  is  faced  with  the  crit- 
ical issue  of  offshore  port  terminals  for 
the  importation  of  raw  materials,  espe- 
cially petroleum  products..  There  is  no 
port  on  the  east  or  gulf  coasts  of  the 
United  States  which  can  handle  a  tanker 
over  about  100,000  DWT.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  foreign-flag  tankers  over  tliis 
tomiage  and  we  are  right  now  engaged 
in  construction  of  a  number  of  U.S.-flag 
tankers  up  to  285,000  DWT.  Obviouslv, 
our  runaway  energy  needs  are  going  to 
require  tremendous  imports  of  petroleum 
products  in  the  immediate  future.  If  we 
do  not  construct  several  port  tenninals 
off  a\a  coasts  to  handle  these  large  ca- 
pacity tankers,  tlien  the  importation  of 
petroleum  products  will  be  largely  by 
foreign-flag  tankers  via  such  non-Amer- 
ican port  areas  as  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
Bahamas.  I  submit  that  this  is  totally 
unacceptable. 

Although  the  offshore  port  terminals 
problem  is  not  within  the  funding  of  the 
maritime  authorization  bill,  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  is  vitally  involved  in  such  mat- 
ters relating  to  this  offshore  port  termi- 
nals facilities  as  their  relation  to  maii- 
time  trade,  to  traffic  separation  schemes. 
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to  ves^l  utilization  and  safety,  to  trans- 
fer operations,  to  port  safety  and  secur- 
ity, and  to  disposal  of  waste  materials. 

Our  committee  is  also  concerned  with 
these  terminals  with  respect  to  their  im- 
pact on  ocean  pollution,  their  impact 
on  site  selection  of  potential  marine 
sanctuaries,  their  impact  on  site  selec- 
tion of  adjacent  shore  areas,  their  im- 
pact on  fisheries,  and  the  impact  of  the 
'  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  on 
these  terminals.  I  recognize.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  other  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress also  have  legitimate  interests  with 
respect  to  the  offshore  terminals  prob- 
lem. Our  committee  has  been  working 
with  these  committees  on  this  problem 
and  it  is  my  fervent  hope  that  these 
committees  can  continue  to  work  to- 
gether on  the  crucial  issue  so  that  we 
may  jointly  produce  a  responsive  and  re- 
sponsible piece  of  legislation  dealing 
with  this  critical  matter. 

H.R.  7670  was  reported  unanimously 
from  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee.  After  full  and  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  record.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  sup- 
port H.R.  7670  so  that  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration can  continue  to  successfully 
implement  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1970,  and  so  that  we  may  restore  this 
counti-y  to  its  rightful  place  as  a  leading 
maritime  nation. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  <Mrs.  Sul- 
livan >  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Yes.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  <  Mr. 
Wyliei. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  recently  I 
received  a  copy  of  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  a  newspaper  at  home  concern- 
ing some  money  in  this  bill  for  reimburs- 
ing U.S.  shipowners  for  carrying  wheat 
to  Russia.  As  I  understand,  there  is  or 
has  been  already  appropriated  $35  mil- 
lion for  this  purpose,  and  that  there  is 
another  $26.9  million  authorized  for  this 
purpose  in  this  bill. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentlewoman  would  ex- 
plain the  situation  in  this  regard  to  me 
for  the  Record. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Yes.  I  would  be 
happy  to  explain.  There  is  no  funding  in 
this  1974  fiscal  year  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations bill  for  the  Ru.ssian  wheat 
sales.  This  is  so  because  we  do  not  know 
what  is  to  be  sent  in  the  future. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Have  we  paid  the  owners 
of  U.S. -flag  ships  carrying  wheat  to  Rus- 
sia money  to  subsidize  the  operation? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Owners  of  U.S.-flag 
ships,  yes.  And  I  may  say  one  of  the  rea- 
sons the  subsidy  cost  has  been  so  high  is 
that  when  the  shjps  got  to  port  to  be 
loaded  with  the  wheat  they  had  to  wait 
sometimes ,  between  25  and  50  days  in 
port  to  be  loaded,  and  all  the  while  they 
are  in  port  waiting  that  subsidy  is  being 
paid.  ..^ 

Mr.  WYLIE.  iNIhe  U.S.  Government 
being  reimbursed  by  the  Soviet  Union  for 
any  money  spent  to  subsidize  these  wheat 
shipments?  I  am  trying  to  establish  the 
situation  for  the  record. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Not  for  the  subsidy, 
no. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Will  the  gentlewoman 
yield? 


Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GROVER.  I  understand  that  there 
has  been  a  new  agreement  and  a  new  re- 
vised formula  revising  downward  the 
subsidy  to  ships  of  the  United  States  and 
substantially  upward  the  recapture  or 
reimbursement  by  the  Soviet  Union  for 
the  subsidies. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  In  other  words,  we  are 
paying  American-flag  shipowners  money 
to  transport  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  That  is  correct.  Yes. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  join  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, the  gracious  lady  from  Missouri 
<  Mrs.  Sullivan  )  in  support  of  this  mari- 
time authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1974. 

I  am  .sure  that  I  speak  for  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  ex- 
tending to  our  chairman  my  very  best 
wishes.  We  shar*  a  common  goal — the 
expansion  of  our  merchant  marine — and 
we  are  equally  detennined  to  achieve  this 
goal  as  embodied  in  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1970. 

H.R.  7670  authorizes  funds  for  the 
third  year  of  expanded  ship  construc- 
tion since  enactment  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1970.  The  act  recognized 
our  overwhelming  dependence  on  for- 
eign flag  tankers  and  highlighted  the 
staggering  increase  in  foreign  oil  imports 
which  would  be  experienced  during  the 
decade  of  the  1970's.  That,  of  course,  was 
2  years  before  the  words  "energy  crisis" 
became  a  household  term. 

Thus,  the  primary  emphasis  of  our 
construction  program  has  been  directed 
toward  providing  ships  to  transport  a 
substantial  share  of  this  ever-growing 
volume  of  oil  and  other  bulk  commodi- 
ties essential  to  our  economy.  These  in- 
clude the  first  VLCC's,  the  largest  crude 
carriers  ever  built  in  this  coimtry,  the 
first  OBOs — ships  capable  of  carrying 
oil,  bulk  commodities  and  grain,  and  the 
first  liquid  natural  gas  carriers  to  be  built 
in  the  United  States. 

Approximately  90  percent  of  our  for- 
eign trade  is  in  the  area  of  bulk  com- 
modities. Only  10  percent  of  our  trade  is 
capable  of  being  transported  in  our  liner 
vessels.  That  10  percent  of  our  trade  was 
virtually  the  entire  focus  of  our  ship- 
building effort  before  the  1970  Act. 

The  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fi.scal  year  1974,  together  with 
unexpended  balances  carried  forward, 
will  provide  for  the  construction  of  17 
ships.  This  Tvill  probably  include  three 
very  large  tankers,  six  liquid  natural  gas 
carriers,  two  OBOs,  three  moderate-size 
tankers  and  three  dry  bulk  carriers.  This 
mix  of  ships  demonstrates  our  continued 
focus  on  obtaining  ships  to  move  our  vital 
energy  supplies,  primarily  liquid  petro- 
leum. 

These  ships  will  be  built  at  a  subsidy 
rate  of  39  percent  or  less.  Actually,  con- 
tracts already  have  been  awarded  for  the 
consti-uction  of  three  LNG  carriers  at  a 
rate  of  23.7  percent,  well  below  our  final 


target  CDS  rate  of  35  percent  to  take  ef- 
fect in  1976.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  sub- 
sidy rate  averaged  53.6  percent  in  1969. 

This  program  is  working,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. We  are  making  steady  progress. 
Nearly  40  ships  have  been  ordered  and 
an  additional  16  converted  into  modern 
container  ships  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970.  This 
building  rate  is,  of  course,  below  the  30- 
ship  per  year  forecast  when  the  pro- 
gram began;  however,  numbers  do  not 
tell  the  full  story.  In  terms  of  productiv- 
ity, we  are  surpassing  the  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  the  30-ships  contemplated  in 
1970.  We  are  building  much  larger  and 
faster  ships  than  our  maritime  indus- 
try was  expected  to  utilize  when  the  act 
was  in  its  formative  stages  4  years  ago. 

The  operating  subsidy  level  author- 
ized for  fiscal  year  1974  will  cover  our 
liner  fleet  as  it  has  traditionally,  as  well 
as  a  steady  growth  in  bulk  carriage  on 
the  Great  ^^akes  and  in  world-wide 
trades. 

Realistically,  what  are  we  aiming  to- 
ward? The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Mari- 
time Affairs  has  expressed  a  goal  of  lift- 
ing 17  percent  of  our  total  trade  by  the 
end  of  this  decade.  We  now  hover  at 
about  3  percent  due,  of  course,  to  our 
negligible  carriage  of  bulk  impoits.  At 
the  end  of  this  decade,  our  total  trade 
will  be  perhaps  a  billion  tons  of  cargo 
annually. 

Given  this  perspective,  17  percent  will 
indeed  be  a  respectable  share  for  our 
merchant  marine. 

I  will  turn  briefly.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
section  3  of  this  legislation,  which  is  in 
effect  a  committee  amendment  to  the 
bill  originally  submitted  by  the  Admin- 
istration. Section  3  increases  the  ceiling 
on  Federal  ship  mortgage  insurance  from 
$3  billion  established  by  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1970  to  $5  billion.  The  Im- 
portance of  title  XI  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
Ship  mortgage  insurance  is,  of  course,  an 
essential  element  of  our  subsidized  ship- 
building program.  Equally  important, 
however,  is  its  impact  upon  domestic  im- 
subsidized  shipping.  This  includes  the 
construction  of  tankers  for  coastwise 
service  and  for  the  existing  Alaskan  oil 
movement  from  the  Cook  Inlet  fields; 
barges  and  towing  vessels  for  the  inland 
and  intercoastal  waterways;  and  a  wide 
variety  of  watercraft  such  as  hydrofoil 
commuter  ships  which  are  stimulating 
such  high  interest  around  the  country. 

Without  title  XI,  it  is  doubtful  that 
many  avenues  of  financing  would  be  open 
to  American  ship  operators.  In  the  92d 
Congress,  legislation  was  enacted  to 
simplify  the  documentation  required  wi- 
der title  XI.  Public  Law  92-507.  That 
legislation  brought  ship  financing  into 
the  1970's  and  substantially  broadened 
the  market  for  title  XI  debentures.  The 
stimulus  provided  by  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1970  coupled  with  great- 
er institutional  investor  acceptance  has 
virtually  used  up  the  current  obligational 
authority  of  the  Government.  If  this  pro- 
gram is  to  continue  without  pause,  the 
authority  of  the  Government  to  guaran- 
tee title  XI  mortgages  must  be  extended. 
The  $2  billion  increase  provided  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  legislation  will  insure  the 
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continued  viability  of  both  the  subsidized 
and  domestic  shipbuilding  programs. 

0"ar  distinguished  chaiiman  has  fully 
explained  the  various  provisions  of  this 
authorization  bill,  and  I,  cf  course,  con- 
cur in  her  estimation  of  the  need  for 
these  fmids.  We  have  begun  to  develop  a 
maritime  presence  calculated  to  fulfill 
GUI-  essential  ocean  shipping  require- 
ments. I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues 
to  continue  the  strong  support  they  have 
given  to  this  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  use  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Mailliard). 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mi'.  Chairman,  I 
flso  wish  to  add  my  support  for  H.R. 
7670.  the  Maritime  Authorization  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1974. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970  is 
indeed  resulting  in  the  construction  of  a 
record  number  and  variety  of  ships  pri- 
marily to  meet  our  energy  and  raw  mate- 
rials needs.  The  impact  of  this  effort  is 
most  clearly  measured  in  terms  of  cargo- 
carrying  capacity. 

For  example,  had  the  very  large  tank- 
ers now  imder  construction  been  in  serv- 
ice in  1972,  they  could  have  increased  the 
U.S.-flag  share  of  our  oil  trade  from  2.2 
to  23.1  percent. 

Similarly,  the  annual  cargo  capacity  of 
the  ships  now  on  the  ways  v.ould  have  in- 
creased our  share  of  all  U.S.  trade  from 
5.3  to  8.9  percent,  almost  doubling  during 
that  year. 

Of  course,  as  these  ships  enter  service, 
our  total  trade  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Grover)  has  indicated 
will  be  rising  at  a  dramatic  rate.  We 
/  cannot  say,  therefore,  that  upon  delivery 
of  these  ships  the  percentages  I  have 
used  will  hold,  but  they  are  very  indica- 
tive of  the  growth  taking  place  in  the 
fleet. 

The  Impact  of  this  program  upon 
our  shipyards  has  been  equally  impres- 
sive. U.S.  sliipyards  have  committed 
over  $120  million  in  investments  since 
1960  in  order  to  expand  and  improve 
f  facilities  and  to  gain  in  productivity.  It 

is  estimated  that  some  $350  million  will 
be  required  in  shipyard  efxpansion  for 
LNG  and  large  tanker  construction  by 
our  major  yards  during  the  next  few 
years. 

Currently,  commercial  shipbuilding  is 
at  the  highest  level  in  U.S.  peacetime 
history.  There  are  presently  on  order  or 
under  construction  80  ships  in  excess  of 
4  million  deadweight  tons  valued  at  $2.5 
billion.  This  compares  with  orders  of  1.8 
million  tons  worth  $1.1  billion  just  3 
years  ago. 

It  is  worth  noting  hefc  that  over  40 
percent  of  the  value  of  these  orders  rep- 
resents purchases  of  steel,  machinery 
and  other  ship  components  from  sup- 
pliers throughout  the  TJpited  States.  The 
imi>act  of  this  program  is,  therefore, 
spread  throughout  the  economy. 

This  legislation  has  received  careful 
consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
cl>ant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  It  has  broad 
bipartisan  support,  and  I  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
ruch  time  as  he  may  use  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine, Mr.  Clark. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Cliahrnan,  in  tlie  in- 
terest of  time  I  will  be  brief  and  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.  I  rise  to  join  our  distin- 
guished Chainnan  in  urging  the  strong 
support  of  the  House  for  H.R.  7670.  As 
the  Gentlewoman  from  Missouri  has 
gone  into  some  detail  on  the  various  ele- 
m'^nts  of  the  bill,  and  I  know  there  are 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  v.lio 
Vvich  to  speak  in  support  of  it.  I  wish  to 
tay  I  cm  100  percent  in  support  of  H.R. 
'cTO — a  bill  to  get  our  merchant  marine 
'i.ack  in  busines.';.  I  will  limit  myself  to 
r,  few  general  remarks  on  what  I  consider 
lo  be  the  more  important  provisions  of 
thi';  legislation. 

Mr.  Chn.irman,  in  the  9lGt  Congre.r.s, 
this  Hou're  was  instriunental  in  the  land- 
);;.>rk  legislation  enacted  as  the  Merchant 
Alarine  Act  cf  1970.  As  you  know,  that 
a.;t  provided  for  the  new  Maritime  pi75- 
g'.T.m  that  was  to  revitalize  the  U.S.- 
fia3  merchant  marine.  It  was  the  most 
.s>r,'ficant  Act  with  rc.-^pect  to  our  mer- 
c'').Tnt  marine  in  over  30  years,  and  long 
overdue. 

The  bill  before  us  this  afternoon,  H.R. 
7<>70,  includes  requirements  for  the 
4*^h  year  of  expanded  activities  under 
the  new  Maritime  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  $275  million  would  bs 
p.'ithorrzcd  by  the  bill  for  so-called  con- 
struction subsidy.  This  amount,  to- 
gether with  $50  million  can-ied  forward, 
v.oTTld  provide  a  total  of  $325  million, 
and  permit  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion to  contract  for  17  new  vessels  in  fis- 
cal year  1974.  I  strongly  believe  that 
there  funds  are  the  minimum  required 
to  carry  on  the  building  program  envi- 
sioned by  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1070. 

In  this  re.'rard.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  inform  the  House  that  the  American 
shipbuilding  industry  has  successfully 
met  the  challenge  of  the  new  maritime 
profrram.  As  jou  will  recall,  when  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970  was  en- 
acted, construction  subsidy  as  high  as 
55  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  vessel  was  be- 
ing paid.  The  new  maritime  program 
provides  for  the  gradual  reduction  of  this 
subsidy  to  35  percent  in  fiscal  year  1976, 
and  thereafter.  As  of  July  1  of  this  year, 
the  construction  subsidy  rate  will  be  re- 
duced from  the  present  level  of  41  to  39 
percent.  Therefore,  the  construction  sub- 
tidy  funds  to  be  authorized  by  H.R.  7670 
would  be  expended  at  the  39  percent 
rate — a  vast  improvement  over  pre\'ious 
construction  subsidy  rates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  $221,515,000  woiild  be 
authorized  by  the  bill  for  so-called  op- 
erating subsidy.  This  amoimt.  together 
with  about  $25  million  carried  forward 
would  provide  a  total  of  about  $247  mil- 
lion, and  permit  the  continued  operation 
of  our  two  remaining  passenger  liners, 
about  195  freighters,  and  9  bulk  vessels. 
After  careful  review,  I  am  convinced 
that  these  fimds  are  eminently  justified 
and  I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  support 
the  requested  amount  of  $221,515,000. 

It  should  be  noted  that  it  was  the  Mcr- 
cliant  Mai-ine  Act  of  1970  that  author- 
ized, for  the  first  time,  the  payment  of 
operating  subsidy  to  bulk  carriers,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  inform  the  House  that 
this  part  of  the  program  has  now  taken 


hold.  I  am  also  pleased  to  inform  mj' 
colleagues  that>aot  all  U.S.-flag  mer- 
chant vessels  requiie  operating  subsifij-. 
Nineteen  vessels  formerly  operated  under 
subsidy  no  longer  receive  tliis  form  of 
Government  aid.  Additionally,  a  num- 
ber of  other  capital  intensive  American 
vessels,  such  as  containeisliips,  are  suc- 
cessfully competing  in  oui"  foreign  trade 
without  such  subsidy. 

Ml-.  Chairman,  as  the  chairman  of  tlie 
Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Marine.  I 
can  assui'e  the  House  that  all  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  were  given  careful  study. 
Witnesses  for  tlie  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, tlie  Shipbuilder  s  Council  of  Amer- 
ica, tlie  Marine  Trades  Department,  the 
American  Insiitute  of  Mercliant  Ship- 
ping, and  the  American  Maritime  Asso- 
ciation testified  in  support  of  the  re- 
quested amounts.  The  bill  was  reported 
unanimously,  after  full  and  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  entire  record.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  has  pointed  out.  we 
are  of  the  strong  view  tliat  tlie  autiior- 
ization  for  the  requested  funcis  and  the 
increase  in  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment's title  XI  guarantee  piogram  are 
essential  for  the  continuation  of  the  new 
maritime  program  provided  by  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1970. 

I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  support 
H.R. 7670. 

Mrs.  SULUVAJJ.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  need  to  tlie 
gentleman  from  Virginia  <Mr.  Down- 
i:rc ' . 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  our  distinguislied  chairman, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  (Mrs. 
Sullivan).  She  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  since  she  has  taken  over  tiie  cliair- 
manship  of  the  full  commit  tee.  She  has 
made  what  I  think  are  some  brilliant 
innovations  which  I  think  will  make  the 
committee  function  bet^r  and  allow  us 
more  eflSciently  to  build  up  our  merchant 
marine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  join  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  urge  pessage 
of  H.R.  7670. 

The  bill  contains  a  provision  for  $275 
million  for  so-called  construction  sub- 
sidy. These  funds  would  be  used  to  gen- 
erailly  make  up  the  difference  between 
United  St^ites  and  foreign  shipbuilding 
costs  for  the  1974  building  program,  and 
would  be  paid  directly  to  the  American 
shipyard. 

When  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  cf 
1970  was  enacted,  the  construction  sub- 
sidy rate  was  as  high  as  55  percent.  In 
other  words,  when  a  subsidized  vessel  was 
constructed,  the  Government  paid  for 
about  55  percent  of  the  cost.  I  am  pleased 
to  inform  the  House  that  pursuant  to 
that  act.  the  construction  subsidy  rate 
has  declined  and  will  be  39  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1974.  Dideed.  on  certain  ves- 
sels, our  sliipyards  have  been  able  to  re- 
duce tills  rate  to  about  25  percent. 

Your  committee  is  of  the  strong  view 
tliat  the  $275  million  authorization  for 
construction  subsidy  funds  are  the  mini- 
mum required  to  crry  on  the  building 
program  envisioned  by  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1970. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  $275  million  in  con- 
slructiMi  subsidy  would  be  used  to  pay 
up  to  the  39  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
vessel.  The  verscl  operator  would  pay  the 
balance;  generally  over  60  percent  of  the 
co.st.  and  raising  funds  in  the  private 
n-.oney  market  for  such  large  sums  is  not 
easy  these  days.  In  this  regard,  the  title 
XI  Government  guarantee  program  has 
been  of  great  assistance  to  the  vessel  op- 
erntor  and  without  cost  to  the  federal 
Government. 

Under  title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936.  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion guarantees  loans  placed  commer- 
cially for  funds  used  for  the  construction 
of  American-flag  vessels.  The  vessel  op- 
erator is  charged  a  modest  fee  for  this 
guarantee,  and  these  moneys  go  into  a 
revolving  fund  that  is  used  to  fund  the 
program.  Since  the  inception  of  the  title 
XI  program,  defaults  have  amounted  to 
less  than  one-half  of  1  percent,  and  there 
are  current  assets  in  the  fund  of  over  $48 
million. 

The  title  XI  program  was  so  successful 
that  in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
l.^iTO.  the  authorized  ceiling  on  such  out- 
standing loans  was  increased  from  $1  to 
S3  billion.  Tliis  $3  billion  authority  has 
almost  been  exhausted,  and  H.R.  767b 
\\  ould  increase  it  to  $5  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  the 
House  to  support  H.R.  7670.  so  that  the 
new  maritime  program  provided  by  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970  can  be 
carried  forward. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  need  to  the 
gentleman   from   California.  iMr.   Leg- 

l.ETT). 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
liice  to  join  my  colleague  from  Virginia 
in  commending  the  chairman  on  the  ex- 
cellent way  in  which  she  has  managed 
the  overall  operations  of  the  committee 
for  the  first  time  this  year  and  particu- 
larly for  the  emphasis  which  she  has 
given  to  this  very  important  aspect  of 
merchant  marine  development. 

I  think  we  have  to  work  within  the 
framework  of  some  of  the  tools  given  to 
us  and  the  budgets  which  are  available. 
While  we  do  this  year  have  a  vei-y  sub- 
•stantial  budget  for  ship  construction,  I 
think  everybody  is  .-x  little  bit  concerned 
that  we  are  only  constructing  some  17 
ships  albeit  they  are  large  and  expensive. 

These  ships  are  not  really  going  to 
make  a  noticeable  dent  in  the  6-percent 
overall  carriage  of  cargo,  which  is  the 
pcsition  the  United  States  currently  oc- 
cupies in  the  carriage  of  goods  around 
the  world,  particularly  American  goods. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that,  for  my 
part.  I  certainly  want  to  encourage  the 
administration  to  consider  taking  fur- 
tlier  and  more  concrete  steps  in  this  for- 
midable area  of  trying  to  gain  back  part 
ol  the  cargo  carriage  capability  in  Amer- 
ican bottoms. 

I  would  also  like  to  state  that  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  chairman  is  con- 
templating the  appointment  of  an  ad 
lioc  committee  with  regard  to  State 
maritime  school  education  programs.  I 
tliink  that  the  State  schools,  as  is  indi- 
cated in  the  report,  have  capacity  to 
educate  young  people  at  85,000  or  S6.000 
per  year,  and  turn  them  out  as  deck 
officers,  and  is  very  competitive  to  the 
co.sts  in  the  national  school. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  Mer- 
chant Marine  is  a  vital  hnk  in  America's 
role  in  international  and  domestic  com- 
merce. We  once  were  a  major  merchant 
ship  power  and  yet  today  we  are  a  pygmy 
in  the  family  of  maritime  nations.  This 
fact,  fortunately,  has  been  recognized 
and  steps  are  being  taken  to  improve 
our  position"  but  sizable  improvement  is 
seemingly  taking  a  long  time.  The  ves- 
sels of  the  U.S.  flag  at  this  time  comprise 
only  about  5  percent  of  the  world's  mer- 
chant marine.  Bulk  cargo  in  our  import- 
export  trade  is  being  carried  by  U.S.-flag 
ships  only  about  4  percent  of  the  time. 
Althougli  we  have  perhaps  the  most 
modem  and  efficient  cargo  liner  vessels 
in  the  world  and  these  are  now  carrying 
about  21  percent  of  our  foreign  liner 
cargo  trade  by  value,  this  is  not  ade- 
quate and  certainly  our  bulk  cargo  capa- 
bility is  even  further  from  being  ade- 
quate. In  other  words.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
maritime  industy  still  needs  encourage- 
ment and  expansion. 

The   Merchant   Marine   Act   of    1970 
specified  construction  of  30  new  mer- 
chant ships  each  year  for  a  period  of 
10  years.  This  seems  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  our  merchant  marine  problem 
providing  we  carry  out  the  intent  of  this 
act.  As  you  know,  this  is  only  a  couple 
of  years  after  implementation  of  this 
highly  commendable  act,  yet  we  are  still 
far  behind  in  our  merchant  marine  ca- 
pability. It  is  for  this  reason  I  am  most 
concerned  as  to  the  pace  of  our  buildup. 
I  note  that  H.R.  7670  provides  new  funds 
in  the  amount  of  $275  million  for  con- 
struction subsidy  and  that,  with  $50  mil- 
lion left  over  from  fiscal  year  1973,  a  total 
of  $325  million  is  expected  to  be  available 
for  construction  subsidies  in  fiscal  year 
1974.  This  amount  is  planned  for  assist- 
ance in  the  consti-uction  of  17  new  ves- 
sels. The  planned  number  of  17  instead 
of  30,  as  called  for  in  the  1970  act,  is 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  administra- 
tion, using  a  formula  relating  larger  fis- 
cal year  1974  ships  to  smaller  ones  as  de- 
scribed in  the  1970  act.  The  formula,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  based  on   1970  act  ships 
which    are    being    called    modern    ship 
equivalents— MSE— sized  at  17,000  dead- 
weight tons  for  general  cargo  .ships,  65.- 
000  deadweight  tons  for  dry-bulk  car- 
riers,  and   70.000   deadweight   tons  for 
tankers.  A  fiscal  year  1974  ship  which 
is  planned  to  be  larger  than  these  values 
is  credited  as  being  more  than  one  MSE. 
Using  this  rationale,  it  can  easily  be  seen 
that  the  intent  of  the  1970  act  is  in  dire 
jeopardy.  Building   17  fiscal  year   1974 
ships  and  calling  them  equal  to  some  30 
fiscal  year  1970  ships  is  one  thing,  but 
where  will  we  be  in  later  years  when  one 
500,000  deadweight  ton  ship  is  equated 
to  7  MSEs?  Und# such  a  condition  I  can 
foresee  the  administration  building  only 
four  or  five  new  ships  and  calling  them 
equal  to  30  MSB's.  Clearly  the  intent  of 
the  1970  act  was  to  upgrade  the  mer- 
chant marine,  and  I  fail  to  see  that  fewer 
and  fewer  ships  will  be  moving  us  in  the 
proper  direction.  We  need  not  only  more 
ships  but  more  big  ships,  and  I  believe 
this  was  the  real  intent  of  the  1970  act. 
I  support  H.R.  7670  but  with  consider- 
able regret.  I  would  hope  that  by  the 
time  of  the  next  maritime  authorization 
bill   the  administration   would   .see   the 
wisdom  of  a  more  rapid  pace  in  rebuild- 


ing the  merchant  fleet  and  that  we  will 
return  to  the  already  modest  goal  of  30 
new  ships  a  year  regardless  of  the  likeli- 
hood that  such  ships  will  be  far  larger 
than  those  described  in  the  1970  act. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Pickle). 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  in  order  to  discuss 
with  this  body  the  problem  that  we  see 
often  arising  when  ships  are  under 
charter  to  the  Government,  and  these 
ships  are  being  paid  a  subsidy  while  they 
lay  idle,  as  many  ships  did  last  year  in 
Houston  during  the  shipment  of  grain 
to  Russia. 

I  think  if  we  make  a  close  review  of 
the  massive  rail  tieup  that  occurred  last 
year  when  we  entered  into  this  huge 
sale  of  wheat  and  other  grains  to  Rus- 
sia and  a  few  other  coiHitries,  we  can 
see  that  this  grain  movement  also  caused 
m.assive  tieups  of  all  other  commodities. 

Many  ships  which  were  receiving  sub- 
sidies from  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion laid  idle  for  days  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  because  the  rail-grain-elevator 
facihties  were  incapable  of  loading  the 
wheat  onto  those  waiting  ships  fast 
enough.  Thus  those  idle  ship  days  have 
added  to  the  cost  of  the  ship  operation 
subsidy  program. 

This  fact  became  known  to  the  public, 
and  I  am  sure  that  many  of  our  col- 
leagues received  letters  wanting  to  know 
why  the  taxpayers  were  having  to  pay  for 
this  ship  subsidy  as  part  of  the  Russian 
grain  deal,  which  was  not  popular  in 
some  sections.  I  do  not  address  myself 
directly  to  the  merits  of  wheat  exports 
to  Russia,  for  I  am  more  concerned  about 
the  transportation  snarl  caused  by  the 
massive  shipment  of  this  grain  without  a 
proper  transportation  plan  being  sub- 
mitted and  approved. 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  on  March 
26  of  this  year  held  a  hearing  on  the 
transportation  tieup  and  during  the 
hearing  an  assistant  to  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Maritime  Affairs  appeared  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  in  that  meeting. 
He  could  not  say  or  did  not  say  that 
sufficient  planning  went  into  the  coor- 
dinating of  the  ships  which  arrived  at 
the  port  of  Houston  waitirg  for  loading 
with  the  rail  cars  aniving  in  Houston 
from  the  Midwest.  He  jun  simply  said 
that  no  plans  were  prepared  at  the  time 
that  would  have  been  v.orkable,  and 
there  are  no  complete  plans  in  the  offing 
now  for  next  year,  so  far  as  we  know. 

So  the  question  I  raise  with  the  House 
is,  why  is  not  there  a  transportation  plan 
for  moving  grain  exports?  Since  we  are 
talking  about  subsidy  programs  in  the 
Maritime  Administration  and  although 
it  does  not  involve  this  legislation,  as 
such.  I  think  my  question  is  a  serious 
question  for  this  House  to  consider. 

On  March  26  there  were  14  American 
ships  idle  in  the  gulf,  and  on  May  25, 
1972.  15  ships  were  waiting.  On  March 
26  the  waiting  time  was  45  days  aver- 
age. This  state  of  affairs  was  costing  the 
American  taxpayer,  as  I  remember  it. 
during  that  general  period,  anywhere 
from  $50,000  to  $75,000  a  day  in  sub- 
sidies. I  think  this  cost  could  h^'ve  been 
prevented,  or  a  great  deal  of  it.  if  we  had 
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had  a  proper  plan  for  transportation  co- 
ordination. This  is  the  point  I  wish  to 
make  with  this  body  today. 

The  Commerce  Committee  within  the 
last  few  days  has  indicated  to  me  that 
certain  grain  exporters  are  going  to  enter 
into  another  sale  of  grain  to  Russia,  and 
perhaps  other  commodities  which  would 
include  soybeans  and  rice.  They  do  not 
have,  so  far  as  we  knqw',  any  plan  for 
moving  these  commodmes.  If  there  is 
anything  that  has  been  embarrassing  to 
this  administration  this  past  year,  I 
think  it  was  last  year's  massive  sale  of 
grain  to  Russia  without  a  transportation 
plan  to  show  that  the  commodity  could 
be  moved  wihout  causing  great  disrup- 
tion to  our  general  economy.  This  sale 
probably  caused  more  inflation  the  past 
year  than  anything  else.  I  think  it 
sparked  the  spiraling  cost  in  food  prices. 

The  average  shipper  in  this  country, 
whether  he  was  in  the  fertilizer  business, 
the  agriculture  business,  the  lumber 
business,  the  building  material  business, 
could  not  get  his  commodities  shipped,  at 
least  in  the  Southwest  and  Midwest 
areas  because  all  the  rail  cars  were  tied 
up  carrying  the  grain. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
.  Department  of  Transportation  have 
never  been  required  to  submit  any  kind 
of  plan  for  the  movement  of  any  com- 
modity ;  and  when  there  is  a  massive  sale 
of  a  commodity  for  export,  no  planning  is 
poor  planning.  The  administration  ad- 
mits that  it  was  poor  planning,  but  I  do 
not  think  they  are  going  to  do  anything 
about  the  transportation  problem  until 
Congress  passes  some  kind  of  legislation 
requiring  the  submission  and  the  ap- 
proval of  a  plan  for  transporting  exports. 

It  looks  to  me  like  whenever  a  grain 
exporter  contracted  to  export  over  1  mil- 
lion bushels  per  harvest,  he  would  have  to 
submit  a  transportation  plan  for  mov- 
ing that  grain  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture or  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  be  certified  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  as  representing  a 
plan  that  would  not  se\  erely  jeopardize 
the  availability  of  freight  cars  for  mov- 
ing other  commodities  in  the  area  af- 
fected by  the  grain  movement. 

Until  the  DOT  certified  the  plan,  no 
subsidy  would  be  paid  to  the  exporter  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  the  last  few  days  the  Department  of 
Commerce  said : 

We  are  going  to  change  the  ship  subsidy 
program,  and  we  are  going  to  save  the  tax- 
payers some  money. 

I  hope  this  is  a  good  improvement,  but 
it  does  not  go  to  the  heart  of  the  problem 
that  there  is  no  overall  transportation 
plan  submitted.  Taking  what  I  am  saying 
one  step  further,  we  conclude  that  we 
have  no  national  transportation  policy. 
There  is  no  one  agency  that  is  pulling 
these  things  together  and  coordinating 
them. 

The  DOT  has  been  directed  by  Con- 
gress to  come  up  with  a  transportation 
policy,  a  national  transportation  policy, 
but  it  has  not. 

Tlie   CHAIRMAN.   The  time  of   the 
gentleman  has  expired. 
t         Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri. 


So  far  the  DOT  has  never  announced 
a  transportation  policy.  We  have  prob- 
lems with  transportation,  indeed  we  do, 
but  until  we  force  some  kind  of  a  trans- 
portation plan  from  DOT  in  an  instance 
such  as  the  mass  grain  shipment  then 
I  think  we  are  going  to  be  faced  with 
the  same  general  problem,  the  same  kind 
of  congestion,  either  in  Houston,  or  in 
NeW'  Orleans,  or  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  I  say  it  is  time  for  legislation 
that  would  require  a  plan  if  we  are  going 
to  sell  this  kind  of  commodity  in  this  big 
volume. 

If  we  are  going  to  help  other  countries 
by  selling  them  large  amounts  of  grain — 
and  that  is  commendable — then  it 
should  be  required  that  a  transportation 
plan  be  submitted  by  the  big  exporter 
for  the  approval  of  the  DOT  before  we 
pay  any  subsidies  or,  indeed,  maybe  even 
before  the  contract  is  finalized. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  bringing  up  this 
terribly  important  subject,  because  it 
just  seems  to  me  there  has  not  been  any 
kind  of  coordination  in  Government 
agencies  that  should  be  concerned  about 
this.  The  gentleman  is  so  right  that  if 
we  have  a  Department  of  Ti-ansporta- 
tion,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  involved  in  seeing  that  there  are 
sufficient  railroad  cars,  docking  space, 
and  ships  available.  I  am  glad  the  gen- 
tleman brought  that  up. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. We  are  going  to  be  faced  with 
the  same  problem  this  summer  and  this 
fall  unless  a  plan  is  approved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  observations. 

Last  winter  there  were  10,000  rail  cars 
loaded  with  grain  stacked  up  at  Gulf 
ports  that  could  not  be  imloaded  partly 
because  of  a  lack  of  vessels.  Those  rail 
cars  were  badly  needed  to  move  more 
grain  in  the  Middle  West.  We  are  still 
suffering  from  a  rail  car  shortage. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  It  is  an  indictment  of 
Government  policy  to  realize  that  any- 
where from  2,000  to  10,000  rail  cars  are 
stacked  up  on  siding  unable  to  move.  I 
am  not  criticizing  the  railroad  industry, 
but  when  a  sale  of  this  magnitude  is 
made  and  the  commodity  cannot  be 
moved  within  a  certain  time,  then  we  are 
going  to  have  this  congestion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  had  expired. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  number  of  cars 
stacked  up  now  has  been  reduced  from 
that  estimated  8,000  to  10,000  down  per- 
haps to  2,500  and  they  are  unloading 
faster  now.  The  port  elevators  have 
loaded  about  80  percent  of  the  grain, 
that  is  by  May  31,  which  was  the  target 
date  for  complete  shipment  but  there 
is  still  20  percent  of  the  original  con- 


tract amoimt  that  has  not  moved.  Also 
they  are  going  to  extend  the  subsidy  an- 
other period  of  time  at  the  same  price, 
because  that  is  already  contracted  for. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
whether  the  Government  paid  demur- 
rage to  the  owners  of  the  railcars? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Yes.  The  testimony  be- 
fore our  committee  indicated  ships  ly- 
ing idle  in  the  harbor  cost  the  Govern- 
ment between  $50,000  and  $75,000  per 
day. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  talking  about  the 
railcars.  Was  demurrage  paid  on  the  rail- 
cars,  because  they  could  not  unload 
them? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Yes.  The  ICC  issued 
orders  saying  the  shippers  had  to  im- 
mediately load  and  unload,  and  the  ship- 
pers immediately  complied  so  they  would 
not  have  to  pay  this  demurrage.  But 
when  the  shippers  did  load  and  unload 
as  best  they  could,  they  could  see  boxcars 
idle  on  the  rails  that  were  not  being  sent 
back.  So'' while  the  railroads  received 
more  demurrage,  the  transportation  tie- 
up  worked  against  the  railroads  because 
they  make  more  money  when  their  cai-s 
move.  It  was  a  mess  all  the  way  around. 

We  did  sell  a  great  deal  of  grain  to 
Russia  and  have  filled  80  percent  of  the 
contract.  We  are  now  extending  the  con- 
tract by  about  fliree -quarters  for  next 
year. 

This  country  exported  1.15  billion 
bushels  of  wheat  this  year,  and  it  is 
estimated  to  be  about  0.95  billion  bushels 
next  year.  The  422  million  bushels  sold 
to  Russia  was  about  one-third  of  the  to- 
tal. So  we  are  faced  this  year  with  the 
same  problem  without  any  plan  for  mov- 
ing the  grain.  I  thi^  a  plan  should  be 
required. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  liis  excellent  state- 
ment. I  would  like  to  point  out  one  other 
implication  of  the  pileup  of  the  railcars 
that  had  grain  in  them.  We  had  a  critical 
lumber  shortage  and  it  increased  the 
lumber  prices  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Western  suppliers  of  lumber  simply  did 
not  get  the  lumber  here  to  the  East.  This 
is  another  aspect  of  this  problem. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  can  appreciate  that 
addition,  but  I  also  say  with  due  respect 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  people  in  the 
East  could  be  moving  the  boxcars  faster 
than  they  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes  to 
respond. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  The  wheat  sale  to  Russia 
is  mentioned  in  the  report  accompanying 
this  bill.  It  is  not  clear  to  me  and  it  was 
not  in  the  earlier  response  to  my  pre- 
vious question:  Is  there  money  provided 
for  in  this  bill  to  subsidize  United  States 
shipowners  to  carry  wheat  to  Russia? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  would  have  to  defer  to 
the  chairwoman  on  this. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  there  is  no  money 
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in  this  authorization  bill  for  a  subsidy 
for  the  wheat  sales  to  Russia.  If  they 
need  it  they  arc  going  to  have  to  pay  for 
it. 

Mr.  PICKLE.   But  certain  American 

ships  are  on  contract  for  tlie  movement 

of  commodities  of  grain  or  anything  else. 

R:rs.  SULLIVAN.  That  is  correcc. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

Kv.nileman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yo,.k. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  Gentleman  for  making  a  very 
sound  and  valid  observation  not  par- 
ticularly relevant  to  this  bill,  but  relevant 
to  the  economy  of  the  country,  and  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  request  for  time. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  request  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rpprenentativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congras  assembled,  That  funds 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  apprji^priaied 
without,  nscal  year  limitation  as  the  appro- 
prl.ation  Act  may  provide  for  the  use  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  for  the  hscal  vear 
1974.  as  follows: 

(ai  acquisition,  construction,  or  recon- 
struction of  vessels  and  construction-differ- 
ential subsidy  and  cost  of  national  defense 
features  incident  to  the  construction,  recon- 
struction, or  reconditioning  of  ships.  $275,- 
000.000:  Provided.  That  the  appropriation 
Act  may  provide  that  unobligated  balances 
previously  appropriated  for  purchase  of 
modern  or  reconstructed  United  States-flag 
vessels  for  layup  in  the  National  Defen.se 
Reserve  Fleet,  may  also  be  used  lor  construc- 
tion-differential subsidy: 

(bi    payment   of  obligations  incurred  for 
-  ship  operation  sub.sidies,  $221,515,000; 

(ci  expenses  neces.sary  for  research  and 
development  activities  (including  reimburse- 
ment of  the  vessel  operations  revolving  fund 
for  los-es  resulting  from  expenses  of  experi- 
mental ship  operations).  $20,000,000: 
(d)  reserve  fleet  expen.ses,  $3,773,000: 
(ei  maritime  training  at  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  Kln^js  Point,  New  York, 
$8,600,000;  and  JJ 

(f(  flnancial  a.s.slstance  lo  State  marine 
schools.  $2,427,000, 

Sec,  2.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  author- 
ized by  section  1  of  this  Act,  there  are 
authori?*d  to  be  appropriated  for  flscal  vear 
1974  such  additional  supplemental  amounts 
for  the  activities  for  which  appropriations 
are  authorized  under  section  1  of  this  Act  as 
njay  be  necessary  for  increases  in  salary,  pay, 
retirement,  or  other  employee  beneflis 
authorized  by  law. 

Si;c.  3.  Section  1103(f)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936.  as  amended  (46  U  S.C. 
1273(f)),  Is  amended  by  striking  the  flgure 
•  .*3.000.000.000  •.  and  lu^ertliip  In  lieu  thereof 
the  hgure  "  S5.000,000,000". 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN  (during  the  reading  >. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  con.sidered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  ob.iec(ion  to 
the  request  oi  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
.strike  the  neceosary  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask 
som^ne  knowledgeable  about  nhls  bill 
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tho  present  subsidy  percentagewise  for 
the  construction  of  ships  in  United  States 
yards?  Is  it  75  percent,  55  percent,  or 
what  is  it? 

Mr.  GROVER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  understand  it  is  41  percent,  to 
be  phased  down  to  ys  percent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  being  phased  down 
to  39,  is  that  what  the  gentleman  says? 
Mr.  GROVER.  In  fiscal  1974. 
Mr,  GROSS.  And  what  is  the  status  of 
the  loan  guarantee  fund?  Has  tha$3  bil- 
lion been  exhausted?  ^ 

Mr.  GROVER.  No,  it  is  not  exhausted, 
it  is  my  understanding,  but  it  is  getting 
close,  ^ 

Mr.  GROSS,  And  this  bill  provides  for 
an  additional  $2  billion  for  the  loan 
guarantee  fund? 

Mr,  GROVER .'^Tliat  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  ships  have  we 
gotten  as  a  result  of  the  guarantee  pro- 
gram and  where  are  they?  And  how 
much  longer  is  his  loan  program  sup- 
posed to  run? 

Mr.  GROVER.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  there  are  quite  a  number  of  ap- 
plications pending  for  construction  of 
ships.  Under  the.  present  bill,  we  will  not 
be  able  to  build  them  unless  we  increase 
the  loan  guarantee  fimd. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  happens  in  the 
event  a  vessel  is  constructed  under  the 
loan  guarantee  program  and  then  there 
is  a  default? 

Mr.  GROVER.  The  law  provides  for  a 
recapture  provision.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing, and  the  chairman  can  verify  it,  that 
in  the  history  of  the  long  program,  I 
believe  the  default  net  losses  which  are 
ship  losses,  because  of  the  revolving  fimd 
provision,  have  been  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But,  if  a  vessel  is  returned 
t»  the  Government  which  guarantees  90 
percent— is  that  the  guarantee,  or  is  It 
100  percent? 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  That  is  right, 
Mr.  GROSS.  If  a  vessel  is  turned  back 
to  the  Government,  to  whom  does  the 
Government  sell  that  vessel?  What  kind 
of  price  do  they  get  for  It  under  those 
conditions? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  cannot  tell  the  gen- 
tleman the  individual  price  in  their  ef- 
fort to  sell  the  ship  that  was  defaulted. 
We  have  a  revolving  fund  of  some  $40 
million  right  now  on  this  new  program, 
so  there  has  been  no  overall  net  loss, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Could  a  vessel  that  is  built 
90  percent  guaranteed  by  the  Federal 
Government  be  sold  to  foreigners  and 
used  under  a  foreign  flag? 

Mi-s.  SULUVAN.  No.  it  cannot  be  sold 
to  foreign  buyers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  do  they  get  the 
U.S.  ves.sels  that  are  presently  flying  Pan- 
amanian and  Liberian  flags? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  They  can  build  them 
themselves,  any  place. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  are  no  American 
vessels  being  sailed  imder  foreign  flags? 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN,  There  are  American- 
owned  vessels  that  are  registered  and 
sailing  under  foreign  flags,  yes, 

Mr.  GROSS.  So,  what  is  accomplished 
other  than  giving  jobs  to  shipyard  work- 
ers by  constructing  ves.sels  in  U.S.  yards 
at  a  subsidy  of  41  percent? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Most  of  those  sliips 
are    constructed   in   foreign    yards   for 


American  owners,  and  they  do  not  get 
subsidies.  They  are  not  subsidized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  proposed  to  continue 
this  guaranteed  loan  program  endlessly 
and  forever?  ik  there  no  end  in  sight' 
Mrs,  SULLIVKn,  It  would  be  just  like 
we  guarantee  .the  FHA  loans.  Those 
Americans  come  in  to  build  ships,  and 
in  order  to  get  the  financing,  they  mu.st 
have  a  guarantee. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Of  comse,  mider  the  FHA 
loan  program,  we  presumably  would  have 
a  house  which  could  be  sold  to  any  num- 
ber of  people,  but  with  this  kind  of  a 
program,  and  in  case  of  default,  we  would 
have  a  vessel  that  only  a  very  few  indi- 
viduals could  own  and  operate, 

I  suggest  there  is  quite  a  difference 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Under  the  rule,  tiie 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
Mr.  Culver,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  imder  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  7670)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1974  for  certain 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 426,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  Ihe 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annomiced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I'object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  a  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  266,  nays  10. 
not  voting  157,  as  follows; 


Abel  nor 

Abzug 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Armstrons 
Ashley 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BeviU 
Biestfr 
Blatnik 
Boliind 
Bollin;,' 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Kroomtielcl 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Biii'hauan 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burlc-son.  Tex. 
Bnrhson.  Mo, 


[Roll  No.  199] 
TEAS— 266 

Burton 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carey,  NY. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Casey.  Tex. 

Chamberlain 

Clark 

Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins.  111. 
Conlan 
Co  lite 
Coughlin 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniels, 

Dominick  V, 
Dunielson 
Davis,  Wis. 
tip  la  Gar/a 
Dellenback 
Delliuns 
Dennis 
Dent 
Derwinski 


Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dingell 

Dorn 

Downins 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Flowers 

Ford.  Ger.ik!  K. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Prelinghuy.seii 

Frenzel 

Froehlich 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Glnn 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Grasso 

Oreen,  Greg. 
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Green,  Pa. 
Grover  - 
Gubser 
Gude 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Kanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 
Holt 

Holizmau 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa, 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kemp 
Ketcbum 
King 

Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
McCollistcr 
McCormack 
McFall 
McKay 
McKinney 
Macdonald 
Madigan 
Mabon 
Mailliard 
Mallary 
Mann 

Martin,  Nebr, 
Martin.  N.C. 
Matblas,  Calif. 


Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Mezvinsky 

Miller 

Mills,  Ark. 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md, 

MizeU 

Moorbead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Owens 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Poage 

Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  lU. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pritchard 

Quie 

Quillen 

Railsbark 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rod  i  no 

Roe 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Runnels 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Satterfield 

Schneebeli 

Schroeder 


Seiberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stark 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Towell,  Nev. 
Udall 

Van  Deerlin 
Vfi  nik 
Vigorito 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Wifliams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex, 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wylie 

Yoiing.  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  111. 
Young,  S.C. 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


NAYS— 10 
Beard  Kastenmeier       Skubitz 

Drinan  Landgrebe  Yates 

Gross  Lujan 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Shuster 


NOT  VOTING — 157 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Aspln 
Badillo 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Brasco 
Bray 

Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhiU,  N.C. 
,  Broyhlll,  Va, 
Burgener 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 
Cochran 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conyers 
Connan 
Cotter 


Crane 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Delaney 
Denholm 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Edwards,  Ala. 
EUberg 
Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo, 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Plynt 
Foley 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Eraser 
Frey 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gilman 
Goodllng 
Gray 
Griffiths 
Gunter 
Hamilton 
Hanna 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hays 
Hubert 
HIlUs 
Hollfleld 


Horton 

Howard 

Hudnut 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

Landrum 

Lent  £ 

Litton 

Lott 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McEwen 

McSpadden 

Madden 

Maraziti 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Mazzoll 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Milford 

Minshall.  Ohio 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Parris 


Passman 

Patman 

Pepper 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pike 

Rangel 

Reid 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Rogers 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Rousselot 


Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Sebellus 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Symms 
Treen 
UUman 


Var^ler  Jagt 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Ware 

Whltten 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yatron 
Young,  Tex. 
Zion 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Hcbert  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 

M>.  Gray  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.    Rooney    of    Pennsylvania    with    Mr. 
Cederberg. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Daniel,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Gilman. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Maraziti. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  O'Brien, 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Riegle. 

Mr.   Alexander  with  Mr.  BroyhiU  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Mazzoli, 

Mr.  Biaggi  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Bafalis. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  McSpaddeii  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Eraser  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Minshall  of  Ohio, 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  BroyhiU  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Saylor.         * 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 
-     Mrs.  Grifflths  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.   Bingham   with  Mr.  Mitchell   of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  with  Mr.  Aspln. 

Mr.  Eilberg  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  Hudnut. 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  Sebellus. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Zion. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Goodllng. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  Ruppe, 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.    Davis    of    South    Carolina    with    Mr. 
Treen. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Moakley  with  Mr.  McClory, 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Lott. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mr.  Hlllls, 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.    Jones    of    North    Carolina    with    Mr, 
Hanna. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Milford. 

Mr.  Held  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Rogers  with  Mr.  Frey. 


Mr.  Gunter  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Mosher. 
Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Parris. 
Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Robison 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Ware. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Passman. 

Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Badillo  with  Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  -Adams  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Pike  witli  Mr.  Roybal. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
legislation  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  lo 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missoiu"!? 

There  was  no  objection. 


"t 

thV 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute.* 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  O'Neill)  the  program  for  the 
rest  of  the  week,  if  any,  and  the  program 
for  next  week. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  announce  the  program  for  next  week. 

The  program  for  the  week  of  Jime  11, 
1973,  is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  District  day,  and  there  are 
four  bills : 

H.R.  4083,  in.surance  regulations: 

H.R.  6713,  primary  election  for  Dele- 
gate: 

H.R.  8250,  authorizing  certain  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  programs;  and 

H.R.  4771,  rent  regulation  and  stabili- 
zation. 

On  Tuesday  we  will  consider  H.R.  77, 
jointly  administered  trust  funds  for  Le- 
gal Services  plans,  with  an  open  rule,  1 
hour  of  debate. 

For  Wednesday  we  will  have ; 

H.R.  8410,  debt  limit  temporary  in- 
crease continuation,  subject  to  a  rule 
being  granted;  and 

H.R.  3926,  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and 'Hmnanities,  subject  to  a  rule 
being  granted. 

On  Thursday  we  will  have  Flsig  Day 
ceremonies. 

We  will  then  consider  H.R,  8152,  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Amendments, 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted; 

H.R.  5464,  saline  water  program  au- 
thorization, subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted:  and 

H.R.  5094,  deputy  U.S.  marshals  re- 
classification, also  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted. 

On  Friday  we  will  have  the  fiscal  year 
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-    1974  Agricxilture,  Environmental,  Con- 
Isumer  Protection  anpropriations. 
A      Of  course,  conference  reports  may  be 
1  brought  up  at  any  time,  and  any  further 
I  program  will  be  announced  later. 
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y    ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY. 
JUNE  11,  1973 

Mr.  ONEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  ne.\t. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentknian  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  nj)  objection. 


PIOUS,     HYPOCRITICAL     PRATINGS 
ABOUT  WATERGATE 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addiess  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.* 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speak^-.  since  some 
of  the  media  appears  to  listv^  only  one 
objective  in  the  Watergate  matter — that 
i.s  to  destroy  the  President — it  might  be 
well  to  take  a  brief  look  at  history  pre- 
pared by  the  very  talented.  Mrs.  Mildred 
C.  Murphy  of  Mount  Gilead.  Ohio.  Mrs. 
Murphy  researched  some  of  the  events 
in  the  1959-62  period  wliich  could  be 
valuable  in  refreshing  the  recollection  of 
the  public. 

I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  Mrs.  Murphy's 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Columbus  Dis- 
patch early  this  month  which  I  am  happy 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  and  others 
that  may  read  tiie  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. 
To  the  Editor: 

Why  Is  Watergate  so  important  it  has  sat- 
iirated  the  news  coverage  and  cniised  liberal 
writers  to  opine  that  faith  in  our  govern- 
ment has  been  destroyed?  > 

The  Democratic  National  Headquarters  was 
bulged. 
So  what? 

There  was  no  dbqcern  in  1964  when  Sen. 
Barry  Goldwaters  headquarters  was  bugged. 
'  And  when,  halfway  through  his  campaign, 
.he  discovered  a  spy  on  his  campaign  train — 
a  spy  who  reported  daily  to  the  Democratic 
National  Committee — the  news  media  con- 
sidered the  Incident  nmtislng. 

When  Otto  Otepkas  office  was  not  only 
bugged  but  broken  Into  and  his  flies  stolen, 
little  was  reported  on  the  incident. 

I^fs  not  have  such  a  glaring  double  stand- 
ard of  political  morality. 

Besides,  a  moral  Justification  is  far  more 
easily  made  for  the  bugging  of  the  Demo- 
cratic headquarters  in  1972  than  for  the  bug- 
ging of  Senator  Goldwaters  headquarters  In 
1964. 

I  listened  to  the  Watergate  television  cov- 
erage from  8;30  p.m.  Tliursday  until  1:15 
a.m.  Friday. 

As  I  listened  to  an  emotional  plea  for  a  free 
Cuba,  I  renected  bitterly  on  the  role  of  the 
liberals  in  bringing  Fidel  Castro  to  power.  I 
remembered  the  New  York  Times'  "Cnisade 
for  Castro." 

So.  I  spent  the  following  day  In  a  city  li- 
brary researching  some  of  the  events  of  that 
1959-62  period. 

In  1959  the  New  York  Times  carried  three 
front  page  articles  extolling  the  virtues  «>f 
Castro.  Its  editorial  writer.  Herbert  B.  Mat- 
thews, had  had  exclusive  interviews  with  Cas- 
tro In  hU  mountain  falde-out  and  reported 
that  Castro  definitely  was  not  a  Communist 
but  a  glorious  political  Robin  Hood. 
Castro  became   the   darling  of  the   news 


media,  the  colleges  and  the  liberal  churches. 
The  few  voices  raised  in  warning  were  sneered 
at. 

Sen.  Sam  Ervin  said,  bellttlingly,  during 
testimony  being  given,  that  some  people,  un- 
fortunately, saw  a  Communist  under  every 
bed. 

It  is  more  unfortunate  that  some  people  of 
Influence  dont  see  the  Communists  with 
whom  they  are  walking. 

Our  ambassador  to  Cuba.  Earl  E.  T.  Smith, 
said  in  September,  1960:  'Until  Herbert 
Jtatthews  of  the  New  York  Times  eulo- 
gized Ca.'stro  as  a  political  Robin  Hood.  Castro 
wrw  Just  another  bandit  In  the  Orlente 
Mountains  cf  Cuba.  The  American  press  and 
news  media,  following  the  New  York  Times 
lead,  bestowed  the  role  of  crusader  and  social 
reformer  upon  Crwtro.  Then,  certain  mem- 
bers of  Congress  picked  up  the  torch  for 
him." 

I  was  most  Interested  In  the  library  in 
learning  the  names— in  1960 — of  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee. 

Many  of  these  people  were  active  In  the 
burnings  and  bombings  of  the  1960s  and  were 
Hctive  in  the  liberal  wlug  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  1972.  Why  not  investigate  that? 

Better  still,  why  not  investigate  why  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  sent  more  and  more  troops  to 
Vietnam  "to  stop  the  thrust  of  communism" 
while  he  was  afraid  to  give  the  promised  air 
support  at  the  Bsy  of  Pigs. 

Never  forget— Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  had  more  than  543.000  men  In  Viet- 
nam when  Richard  Nixon  took  otJlce.  Mr. 
Nixon  brought  them  home. 

I'm  tired  of  this  pious  hypocritical  prating  ; 
nbout  Watergate.  < 

Mn.DRED  C.  MlTBPHT. 

Mt.  Gilend,  Ohio. 


REQUEST  TO  DISPENSE  WITH  CAL- 
ENDAR WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 
ON   WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ONEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  Rule 
may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object  to  the  majority  lead- 
er's latter  request,  there  is  a  bill  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  on  which  it  has 
been  impossible  to  obtain  a  vote  of  ap- 
proval or  disapproval,  although  that  bill 
came  out  of  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Committee  by  a  vote  of  22  to  1,  with 
only  two  members  of  the  Committee  be- 
ing absent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  tlie  circumstances. 
I  object. 
The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


ing  Israel,  our  closest  ally  in  the  Middle 
East. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  these  arms 
sales?  Are  they  to  aid  these  two  coun- 
tries in  their  own  defense?  Then  why  sell 
them  sophisticated  offensive  fighter 
bombers  instead  of  defensively  oriented 
weapons,  such  as  the  F-5E  jet? 

Are  these  sales  designed  to  improve 
the  national  security  of  the  United 
States?  It  is  certainly  not  in  the  national 
security  interests  of  the  United  States  to 
have  war  break  out  in  the  Middle  East 
between  heavily  armed  Arab  nations.  It 
is  certainly  not  in  the  national  security 
interests  of  the  United  States  to  have 
war  break  out  between  our  ally,  Israel, 
and  ureatly  .strengthened  Arab  nations 
which  have  ilneatened  to  obliterate 
Israel. 

A  State  Department  spokesman  re- 
cently addressed  himself  not  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States  in 
arms  sales,  but  to  the  manner  in  which 
the.se  sales  would  financially  benefit  the 
United  States.  I  quote  Charles  Brays 
remark  of  June  6,  1973  on  the  subject  of 
mihtary  aid  sales: 

There  are  obviously  questions  of  potential 
markets  and  potential  benefits  to  our  rather 
perilous  balance  of  paj-ments  which  would 
accrue  froih  these  kinds  of  sales. 

This  is  precisely  the  sort  of  reasoning 
many  munitions  companies  used  to 
justify  their  sales  of  weapons  througli- 
out  the  world  in  the  1930's.  Investiga- 
tions by  the  Congi-ess  led  to  the  coining 
of  the  term  "merchants  of  death."  If 
we  are  selling  these  weapons  primarily 
to  be  paid  for  them,  are  we  not  mer- 
chants of  death? 

If  we  ti-uly  want  to  achieve  peace  and 
stability  in  the  Middle  East,  our  task 
is  to  raise  the  living  standards  of  mil- 
lions of  miserably  poor  Arabs  who  will 
be  in  a  revolutionary  mood  as  long  as 
they  are  so  desperately  poor.  Selling 
weapons  rather  than  agricultural  equip- 
ment, educational  materials,  and  health 
supplies  benefits  only  the  national  lead- 
ers of  the  country. 

I  oppose  these  ai-ms  sales  as  imperil- 
ing the  security  of  both  the  United 
States  and  our  ally,  Israel,  and  I  urge 
Congress  to  block  them. 


WHAT  IS  THE  PURPOSE  OF  SALE  OF 
P-4  PHANTOM  JETS  AND  F-8 
CRUSADERS? 

<Mr,  LONG  of  Maryland  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.  > 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  State  Department  has  just  author- 
ized the  sale  of  F-4  Phantom  jets  to 
Saudi  Arabia  and  F-8  Crusader  jets  to 
Kuwait. 

These  arms  sales  can  only  threaten 
the  shaky  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
first  by  fueling  an  arms  race  among 
Arab  nations,  and.  second  by  threaten- 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
pel-mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.* 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  missed 
the  vote  on  the  bill  that  was  just  passed 
by  the  House  from  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  relating 
to  our  Merchant  Marine.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  because 
I  believe  in  a  strong  merchant  marine. 

I  missed  the  vote  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  I  was  over  on  the  Senate  side 
of  the  Capitol  attending  a  limcheon 
where  a  brilliant  young  student  from  mv 
congressional  district,  Jose  E.  Alvarez, 
of  whom  I  am  very  proud,  was  receiving 
an  award  from  the  Bryn  Mawr  College 
president  for  having  written  the  second 
most  outstanding  editorial  in  his  high 
school  paper,  the  Miami  High  Times,  un- 
der a  4-year  program  inaugurated  by 
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Br>-n  Mawr  College  and  by  Mr.  Ainold 
Saltzman,  president  of  the  Seagrave 
Corp.,  of  New  York,  exploring  the  "self- 
evident  truths"  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  their  application  to 
modem  America. 

I  thought  it  well  to  try  to  encourage 
and  show  appreciation  and  recognition 
for  such  a  fine  patriotic  spirit  on  the  part 
of  our  young  people. 

Mr.  Alvarez,  in  his  winning  editorial, 
reflected  a  remarkable  understanding  of 
the  meaningful  principles  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  the  real 
meaning  of  America.  With  moving  elp- 
quence  he  talks  about  the  kind  of 
America  that  he  believes  our  forefathers 
dreamed  of  when  they  adopted  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  launched 
the  United  States  of  America.  He  de- 
scribes what  he  believed  we  should  do 
now  to  make  the  America  of  1976  the 
realization  of  that  noble  dream.  Mr. 
Alvarez  reveals  not  only  a  1  .een  mind  and 
a  sensitive  spirit,  but  zea)  :\nd  fervor  in 
the  perfection  and  the  p  eservation  of 
om-  country— Environmentally,  polit- 
ically, and  spiritually. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  and  all  who 
read  this  Record  will  be  stimulated  to 
read  Mr.  Alvarez'  moving  essay.  Mi-. 
Speaker,  and  I  include  it  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  my  remarks: 
Nation  Can  Now  Turn  to  Brotherhood — 
Mending  Wak-Torn  Spirit 
(By  Jose  E.  Alvarez) 

American  military  participation  in  Viet- 
nam Is  over. 

No  more  will  burned  villages,  bleeding 
peasants,  leveled  hospitals,  or  casualty  fig- 
ures be  on  television  screens  nightly.  If  they 
are,  they  will  be  the  result  of  natural  dis- 
asters and  not  the  grotesque  reminders  stem- 
ming from  man's  bombing  of  his  own.  No 
more  will  Idealogy  clashes  result  In  national 
divisions  between  Intellectual  and  hardhat, 
between  parent  and  son — at  least,  not  over 
this  wai  anyway.  No  more  will  the  U.S. 
Presidency  be  called  the  office  of  the  "mad 
bomber"  and  no  more  will  irony  be  present 
when  the  U.S.  calls  itself  a  peace-keeping 
force. 

More  than  ever  before  this  nation  can  now 
afford  to  turn  Uiward  to  its  own  interests,  to 
render  Individualistic  approaches  to  domes- 
tic problems.  With  three  years  to  the  Bicen- 
tennial, a  newly  Inaugurated  President,  and 
an  old  war  finished,  the  U.S.  can  now  return 
to  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence so  that  come  July  4.  1976.  200 
years  after  It  was  signed,  all  men  will  not 
only  be  created  equal  but  will  have  equal  op- 
portunities for  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  For  our  government  is  after 
all.  a  human  endeavor  and  as  such,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Declaration  are  still  far  from 
realities. 

Nationally,  greater  domestic  concern  over 
citizens  problems  Is  needed  for  more  thor- 
ough educational  opportunities,  a  cleaner 
environment,  crime  free  surroimdings.  com- 
plete health  care  for  the  poor  and  elderly, 
removal  of  all  barriers  to  sex  and  racial  dis- 
crimination, and  an  assurance  that  all  Amer- 
icans would  Indeed  find  that  their  govern- 
ment does  exist  to  insure  their  unalienable, 
rights  and  not  to  usurp  them. 

Because  of  wasteful  wars,  national  de- 
pressions, misguided  priorities,  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  human  frailties,  our  govern- 
ment has  been  sidetracked  and  today 
re.sembles,  in  many  aspects,  the  criticized 
government  of  George  IH  in  the  Declaration: 

Federal  bureaucracy  has  growia  In  propor- 
tion to  population  and  hi  1970  a  repreisenta- 
tive's  constituency  had  grown  to  470,000 — a 
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growth  which  naturally  Impedes  the  "assent 
to  laws"  which  are  "the  most  wholesome  and 
necessary  for  the  public  good." 

The  perpetuation  of  the  American  Dream 
demanding  greater  and  greater  material 
wealth  has  resulted  paradoxically  in  an  im- 
balanced  ecology  which  threatens  to  elimi- 
nate all  the  nation's  natural  wealth. 

Court  systems  in  areas  around  the  coun- 
try have  become  so  bogged  down  in  sheer  de- 
fendant numbers  that  tlie  "administration  of 
Justice"  is  hindered  and  speedy  trials  are  not 
possible  for  all. 

Crime  has  soared  in  some  cities  sa  as  to 
prevent  citizens"  freedom  to  walk  the  streets; 
curfews  fnd  the  threat  of  violence  curtail 
many  Americans'  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Apathy  and  negativism  among  Americans 
dibsatisRed  with  a  government  entwined  in 
endless  bureaucratic  red  tape  and  far  re- 
moved from  the  average  citizen  results  in  45 
percent  of  eligible  voters  not  using  their  priv- 
ilege m  the  presidential  election. 

Now  with  the  experience  of  a  controversial 
war  showing  that  we  are  not  infallable, 
Americans  can  correct  those  defects  in  the 
system  in  time  for  the  revered  Bicentennial. 

It  Is  clear  that  richness  in  moral  princi- 
ples should  outweigh  richness  in  pocketbook 
and  locally,  at  least,  there  is  much  to  be  done 
to  further  this  goal. 

Care  of  the  environment  should  be  our 
primary  concern. 

Preservation  of  greenery  Is  essential  for 
the  pleasures  of  both  resident  and  tourist. 
Zoning  laws  should  be  carefully  constructed 
and  applied  so  as  to:  limit  the  unrestricted 
development  of  Miami's  surrounding  areas, 
call  for  mixed  and  adequately  spaced  hous- 
ing developments,  relate  housing  permits  to 
local  capacities  In  schools  and  parks,  restrict 
pollution  causing  plants  to  outside  the  city 
limits,  and  in  general,  hold  public  hearings 
to  carefully  evaluate  the  pros  and  cons  when 
deciding  where  cement  should  replace  grass. 
Individuals  can  do  much  towards  lessening 
automobile  pollution  by  resorting  more  and 
more  to  current  transportation  facilities  and 
thus  forcing  *the  speedy  development  of  a 
workable,  non-polluting  transportation  sys- 
tem. Civic  clubs  could  do  more  towards  forc- 
ing the  cleanup  of  the  Miami  River  through 
collective  pressure  and  this  pressure  can  also 
be  applied  to  other  worthwhile  causes  as  well. 

Migrant  workers  in  the  area  should  be  rec- 
ognized as  part  of  mankind  and  therefore 
entitled  to  equality  under  the  law  in  the 
form  of  just  protection  from  greedy  land- 
owners. 

Local  schools  should  get  the  priority  they 
deserve  so  that  Dade's  school  children  would 
not  be  faced  with  overcrowded  schools  and 
mediocre  facilities  or  supplies  but  instead 
would  participate  in  innovative  programs  de- 
signed to  facilitate  learning  and  create 
needed  harmony  between  races. 

Finally,  special  effort  on  the  part  of  all 
is  necessary  to  lessen  the  very  noticeable  rift 
between  whites  and  blacks,  between  Spanish 
speaking  and  native  born.  We  must  learn  to 
understand  one  another's  problems  and  rec- 
ognize prejudice  for  the  evil  that  it  Is.  We 
should  not  protest  the  hitegration  of  our 
children  or  the  continual  expansion  of  the 
Spanish  Influence  for  both  are  essential  to 
the  Image  of  America  as  the  melting  pot  of 
the  world  and  both  are  essential  to  possible 
universal  brotherhood. 

The  result  of  citizen  Interest  In  such  local 
problems  would  reflect  national  Interest  In 
similar  problems.  All  would  be  the  benefici- 
aries of  such  concern  as  all  would  find  new 
truth  to  the  words  of  the  Declaration  about 
government  responsibility  to  citizens'  equal- 
ity and  preservation  of  freedom.  Americans 
must  see  that  the  words  of  our  current  Pres- 
ident become  true: 

"No  man  can  be  fully  free  while  his  neigh- 
bor is  not  .  .  .  This  means  black  and  white 
together  as  one  nation,  not  two  .  .  .  The 
laws  have  caught  up  with  our  conscience. 
Wliat  remains  is  to  give  light  to  what  Is  la 


the  law;  to  ensure  at  last  that  all  are  born 
equal  in  dignity  before  God,  all  are  born 
equal  In  dignity  before  man." 

Americans  have  ended  one  war  only  to 
begin  another.  We  are  at  the  beginning  of 
a  war  to  end  the  erosion  of  civil  atUhoritv. 
to  turn  from  viseless  intervention  abroad  to 
fruitful  disruption  of  drug  pushers  at  home, 
to  restore  natural  beauty  to  filthy  rivers  and 
lakes,  to  turn  from  greed  for  material  w-ealth 
to  greed  for  spiritual  comfort  and  the  pleas- 
ures of  nature,  to  turn  from  an  economy 
designed  for  those  who  can  afford  to  enter- 
prise regtilated  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

This  does  not  constitute  a  radical  shift  for 
America  but  rather  a  careful  attempt  to 
Introduce  the  ideals  of  the  Declaration  to 
the  light  of  day:  to  lift  words  from  beauti- 
ful rhetoric  to  even  more  beautiful  actions 
so  that  the  fruitful  end  of  this  second  war 
would  coincide  with  the  Bicentennial  and 
America  would  begin  Its  third  htmdred  years 
in  a  climate  not  only  of  foreign  peace  but 
domestic  serenity  as  well. 


DEVELOPMENTS  IN  INTERNATIONAL 
FINANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  Mc- 
Fall  ) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr. 
GoNz.^LEz)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
intend  to  take  the  full  minutes  this  after- 
noon. This  is  a  terminal  point  in  the 
House  deliberations  of  this  week  and  it 
certainly  is  not  my  intention  to  unneces- 
sarily prolong  it,  but  I  feel  at  this  time 
it  becomes  necessai-y  to  speak  in  order  to 
report  to  the  House  some  of  the  things 
that  some  of  us  have  observed  who  have 
a  prime  responsibility  by  serving  on  the 
subcommittees  of  jurisdiction,  in  this 
case  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Finance  of  tlie  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  of  the  House  of«  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  have  spoken  2  days  in  a  row  with  re- 
spect to  the  dollar  question,  the  specula- 
tive fever  with  respect  to  gold  in  the 
European  and  other  markets,  but  ac- 
tually I  believe  that  the  Congress  has  not 
had  a  chance  to  fully  evaluate  the  exact 
connotations  and  meaning  of  this  and 
other  developments,  particularly  the  de- 
velopments in  the  international  markets 
within  the  last  2  years.  This  is  to  be  ex- 
pected in  view  of  such  things  as  devalua- 
tion— and  we  must  bear  very  carefully  on 
the  definition  of  the  word  "devaluation" 
because  when  we  use  it  we  are  talking 
about  the  official  recognition  of  tjie  set 
value  of  our  money  as  defined  constitu- 
tionally and  we  are  not  talking  about 
what  the  people  in  this  business  and  in 
the  Treasury  in  their  jargon  call  appre- 
ciation or  depreciation,  and  we  must  dif- 
ferentiate between  these  terms  because 
otherwise  some  of  the  occurrences  will 
not  have  the  significance  nor  the  correct 
interpretation  that  they  should  have  to 
us. 

Actually,  on  balance  and  for  some  time 
now  the  whole  issue  has  been  the  ques- 
tion of  our  touted  American  way  of  life, 
the  American  standard  of  living. 

This  is  what  is  at  issue.  Histoiy  will 
record  whether,  having  lost  on  the  bat- 
tlefield in  Southeast  Asia,  we  shall  also 
have  lost  at  the  money  tables  where  just 
as  critical,  if  not  more  so.  an  issue  is  be- 
ing resolved  with  respect  to  what  we  call 
the  American  standard  of  living. 
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It  is  to  be  expected  that  there  should 
be  some  haziness  and  some  inability  to 
adapt  to  what  is  happening,  particularly 
on  the  legjslatlve  level,  because  formal 
devaluation  had  not  happened  and  had 
not  occurred  and  had  not  been  recorded 
in  almost  35  years.  So,  when  things  hap- 
pen, it  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  on 
the  occasion  of  the  first  devaluation  on 
August  15,  1971.  which  was  the  occasion 
when  the  President  announced  the  90 
day  controls,  if  the  Members  will  recall, 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  he  also  in  effect 
announced  devaluation  although  it  was 
not  listed  that  way.  In  fact,  the  news- 
paper reports  did  not  even  mention  it 
in  this  way,  but  in  effect  that  is  what 
happened  when  the  President  announced 
that  the  dollar  would  not  be  convertible 
as  of  that  date,  under  most  ordinary 
transactions   and  circumstances. 

But  what  has  followed  since  then  has 
given  more  pause  to  think,  particularly 
when  last  year  we  had  the  form  of  de- 
valuation bill  known  as  tlie  first  par  value 
jiy>*fl?ation  bill,  and  this  year  the  an- 
nouncement on  February  12th  that  a 
second  official  setting  of  the  value  would 
be  requested  of  the  Congress  when  the 
President,  through  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  announced  this  last  round. 

This  may  sound  like  a  lot  of  hot  talk. 
It  may  sound  like  a  subject  matter  that 
is  as  dry  as  dust,  and  in  effect,  it  is.  It  is 
almost  esoteric,  secretive,  hard  to  under- 
stand, but  the  basic  questions  are  not  that 
complicated.  In  fact,  the  basic  issue  is 
simple. 

Certain  forces  have  arisen,  particularly 
within  the  last  5-year  period,  in  our  na- 
tional destiny.  Some  of  these  sources 
could  have  been  countered  with  an  imag- 
inative and  a  responsive  answer  and  lead- 
ership on  the  part  of  our  money  man- 
agers on  the  governmental  level. 

However,  there  is  no  use  crying  over 
spilled  milk.  That  did  not  happen  and  it 
has  not  happened.  The  Congress  had  very 
little  recourse  but  to  react  after  the  fact 
to  the  brutal  truth  that,  in  effect,  our 
money  had  been  changed  in  value  by  ex- 
ecutive fiat. 

But,  since  this  February  12,  many  of  us 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  communi- 
cated the  fact  to  the  administration  that 
henceforth  the  Congress  will  not  sit  idly 
by  while  its  constitutional  responsibili- 
ties and  prerogatives  are  nullified  by  this 
type  of  executive  fiat  that  does  not  take 
into  account  before  the  decision  the  con- 
gressional suitability  and  acceptability 
to  these  basic  decisions. 

The  Constitution,  just  as  plainly  as 
language  can  be  written,  sets  forth  that 
it  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  Congress  to 
coin  money  and  set  the  value  thereof.  So, 
we  have  reached  a  sorry  pass,  as  I  com- 
mented the  day  before  yesterday,  where 
our  country  is  at  the  mercy  of  foreign 
interests.  It  is  almost  as  if  we  are  on  a 
battlefield  and  we  are  at  the  mercy  of 
not  only  financial  mercenaries,  specula- 
tors and  predatory  international  finan- 
cial interests,  but  we  are  also  at  the 
mercy  of  a  guideless  and  yet  to  be  de- 
cided upon  leadership  on  the  part  of  our 
administrators  who  must,  under  the  real- 
V  of  daily  living,  be  the  ones  to  con- 
ont  the  decisions  which  must  be  made. 
>-cause  no  matter  how  much  the  Con- 
.';titution  places  this  responsibility  upon 


our  shoulders,  the  fact  nevertheless  re- 
mains that  we  cannot  administer,  and  we 
ha"e  to  depend  upon  our  administrators. 
I  believe  that  we  in  the  Congress,  if  I 
interpret  the  spirit  and  feelings  of  most 
Members  with  whom  I  have  discussed 
this  and  most  American  people,  if  not  all, 
have  reached  the  point  where  we  say, 
"Hall"  to  being  a  "patsy"  and  a  victim 
of  international  speculators  who  have 
reaped  millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  taxpay- 
er, the  American  investor,  and  the  Amer- 
icTn  businessman. 

This  is  more  complicated  than  it 
sounds.  There  are  many  factors  which 
are  entering  this  picture. 

But  thfere  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that,  rather  than  being  at  the  mercy  of 
these  forces  and  di-if ting  endlessly  about, 
there  is  very  much  that  can  be  done. 
Therefore,  I  want  to  report  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  that  it  is  my  in- 
tention, as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Finance,  to  get  to- 
gether with  the  Members  of  the  sub- 
committee in  order  to  obtain  their  con- 
sent to  a  continuing  and  sustained  over- 
sight type  of  lileeting  in  order  that  we 
can  report  back  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  to  the  Congress  generally,  in 
order  to  give  some  direction  and  some 
knowledge  as  to  what  is  happening  and 
how  to  appraise  these  forces  and  to  erect 
safeguards,  which  I  believe  have  long 
been  overdue  to  be  set  up. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
many  of  the  forces  which  are  continuing 
to  agitate  these  markets  are  forces  we 
can  do  something  about.  It  just  simply 
is  not  true,  when  we  hear  some  private 
bankers  talk  about  our  inability  to  do 
anything. 

But  I  do  not  know  what  to  think  when 
our  leading  executives  travel  all  the  way 
to  Europe,  as  they  did  this  week,  in  order 
to  meet  with  private  bankers.  When  this 
same  type  of  banker  and  industrial  mag- 
nate had  a  similar  meeting  in  Belgium 
it  coincided  with  events  preceding  the 
first  and  second  devaluations. 
■^  Have  we  reached  the  point  that,  like 
the  case  of  our  embattled"  soldiers  in 
Vietnam,  we  play  hostage  to  such  Com- 
munist interests  as  the  Russians  and 
Chinese?  Are  we  also  in  our  economic 
life  playing  hostage  to  these  predatory 
and  hostile  international  forces  in  the 
world  market? 

I  leave  that  question  for  us  to  answer 
as  we  delve  into  this  matter. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  expression  of  confcern 
on  our  economic  situation,  and  particu- 
larly on  the  world  scene. 

I  should  like  to  question  the  gentleman 
about  his  accusations  against  our  Chief 
Executive,  our  President. 

In  Indiana  we  go  to  the  bank  nor- 
mally to  borrow  money  because  we  are 
not  breaking  even  in  our  business,  be- 
cause we  are  losing  money. 

How  long  has  it  been  since  the  Con- 
gress offered  anything  like  a  responsible 
approach  to  the  fiscal  problems  of  our 
country?  Either  raise  the  taxes  or  cut 
the  spending. 
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We  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  Do  we 
not  have  a  bill  before  this  House  to  in- 
crease our  national  debt  by  $20  billion? 
Whose  fault  is  this? 

The  gentleman  says  there  are  simple 
answers  to  this.  My  simple  answer  is  to 
either  cut  spending  or  raise  taxes,  or 
both.  We  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  If  the  gentleman  will 
allow  me  to  comment  on  his  remarks, 
unfortunately  the  answers  may  be  sim- 
ple, but  they  are  not  that  simplistic. 

The  fact  is  the  gentleman  is  right. 
There  is  no  question  that  one  of  the  main 
and  primary  ingredients  is  to  have  a 
stable,  balanced  economy  at  home.  That 
does  not  necessarily  mean  we  do  not  have 
a  deficit.  We  have  had  deficits.  In  fact, 
in  1959  we  had  the  then  first  largest  def- 
icit in  the  history  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

But  there  was  no  devaluation,  because 
essentially  the  economy  was  in  balance. 
There  was  a  difference.  We  might  have 
had  a  budgetary  deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  large  international  coi-po- 
rations — take  A.T.  &  T.  or  ITT— actually 
finance  deficit  spending.  Their  outstand- 
ing indebtedness  is  predicated  on  the 
fact  that  their  economy  is  balanced,  be- 
cause as  long  as  they  are  in  business  and 
they  are  installing  phones,  they  are  go- 
ing to  service  their  debt. 

What  Is  disturbing  at  this  time  and 
has  been  for  some  time  in  our  country 
is  that  not  only  is  our  budget  out  of 
balance,  but  our  economy  is  out  of  bal- 
ance also,  because  we  have  an  inordinate 
rate  of  unemployment  over  and  above 
what  should  be  normal. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  roe 
interrupt  for  1  minute.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Landcrebe). 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
cording to  any  newspaper  in  America 
which  I  have  read,  never  in  my  57  years 
have  there  ever  been  so  many  jobs  avail- 
able, jobs  to  be  had.  Never,  never  befort 
have  I  seen  so  many. 

Mr.   GONZALEZ.   Mr.   Speaker,   that 
may  be  true  in  some  areas. 
'Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  do  not  want  to 
prolong  the  discussion  now.  because  per- 
haps there  is  not  enough  time  remaining. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
sum  up. 

My  intention  was  merely  to  report  that, 
as  far  as  some  of  us  on  the  subcommittee 
level  are  concerned,  we  hope  to  continue 
what  ordinarily  our  subcommittee  has 
not  been  called  upon  to  do.  because  we 
feel  that  otherwise  we  will  continue  to 
merely  react  to  actions  that  ultimately 
will  be  taken  and  decisions  made  on  the 
basis  of  congressional  action. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Tex^s  iMr. 
Gonzalez),  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Finance, 
has  made  a  thoughtful  statement,  much 
of  which  I  endorse.  I  especially  commend 
him  for  his  desire  to  exercise  continuing 
oversight  over  the  international  mone- 
tary scene. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not 
want  any  Member  to  got  the  Idea  that 
the  present  administration  should  be 
blamed  for  all  our  international  financial 
woes,  especially  devaluations. 


The  gentleman  from  Texas  stated  that 
we  had  a  deficit  in  1959.  but  no  devalua- 
tion. Actually  we  never  had  a  devalua- 
tion from  the  time  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreement  of  the  1940's  imtil  the  Smith- 
sonian agreement  last  year. 

We  did  not  have  a  devaluation  be- 
cause, under  Bretton  Woods,  our  dollar 
was  the  international  currency.  It  was 
the  base  currency  and  the  intervention 
currency.  We  could  not  devaluate  with- 
out the  agi-eement  of  the  other  nations 
of  the  free  world. 

Therefore,  the  two  devaluations  in  the 
last  2  years  are  the  result  of  25  years 
of  accumulated  problems.  This  admin- 
istration may  have  had  to  pay  the  piper, 
but  four  other  administrations  did  most 
of  the  dancing. 

This  administration  happens  to  be  the 
one  forced  to  attempt  to  put  all  the 
world's  currencies,  including  our  own, 
into  balance.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  been  a  great  help  in  its  efforts,  and 
I  kiaow  he  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the 
future.  I  thank  him  for  his  presentation 
today.  

MISSOURI  FREEMASONS  PROCLAIM 
HARRY  S  TRUMAN  "ONE  OF  THEIR 
OWN' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Randall)  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  virtually 
the  entire  contents  of  the  spring  1973  is- 
sue of  the  Freemasons,  the  official  pub- 
lication of  the  Grand  Lodge.  A.F.  &  A.M.. 
of  Missouri,  is  devoted  to  articles  on 
President  Ti'Uinan's  Masonic  history. 

On  the  fiyleaf  of  the  spring  issue  ap- 
pears the  following  dedication: 

DEDICATION 

Missouri  Freemasons  are  especially  proud 
that  Harry  S  Truman  was'*'one  of  our  own." 
We  join  with  Freemasons  everywhere,  with 
free  people  throughout  the  world,  and  with 
those  whose  hopes  of  freedom  remain  a  dream 
for  fulfillment,  in  expressing  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  all  the  members  of  his  family  In 
their  very  personal  loss. 

We  pray  that  his  family  will  find  strength, 
comfort,  peace  and  happiness  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  his  life  and  his  work  will  always  be 
an  example  and  source  of  strength  and  en- 
couragement to  millions  and  millions  of  peo- 
ple of  the  present  and  future  generations. 

It  is  with  brotherly  love  and  affection  that 
this  issue  of  The  Freemason  magazine  is 
dedicated  to  Harry  S.  Truman.  Past  Grand 
Master.  Grand  Lodge  of  Missouri.  A.F.  &  A.M., 
1940-41. 

FraternaUy  yottrs, 

VV.  Hugh  McLaughlin, 

Grand  Master. 

In  this  single  issue  there  are  so  many 
interesting  articles  that  it  is  difficult  to 
choose  which  is  the  most  interesting  and 
infonnative  to  share  with  those  col- 
leagues in  the  House  who  are  Freema- 
sons, as  well  as  those  who  admired  and 
respected  our  late  beloved  President  Tru- 
man. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  fact  about 
Mr.  Truman's  Masonic  history  is  that  he 
became  grand  master  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Missouri,  A.F.  &  A.M.,  for  1940-41.  Be- 
cause of  such  fact  I  tliink  it  is  best  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record,  an  article  which 
may  hopefully  be  carried  into  the  Tru- 
man memorial  volume,  which  begins  on 


page  44  of  the  spring  issue  of  the  Free- 
mason and  concludes  on  page  49.  The 
article  is  well-written  and  contains  some 
sidelights  on  the  life  of  Mr.  Truman  as 
a  Mason  which  I  am  almost  certain  had 
never  before  been  published. 

This  particular  story  points  out  that 
Mr.  Truman  made  the  long  12-year  climb 
of  progression  to  become  a  grand  master 
exactly  like  any  other  individual,  but, 
unlike  those  who  were  not  in  public  life 
or  a  well-known  political  figure,  Mr.  Tru- 
man had  to  endure  in  at  least  one  in- 
stance the  brunt  of  an  anonymous  letter 
which  claimed  that  Mr.  Ti-uman's  elec- 
tion as  grand  master  would  not  be  in  the 
welfare  of  Masonry  in  Missouri  for  po- 
litical reasons. 

However,  it  is  noteworthy  that  Mr. 
Truman,  again  and  again,  exercised  the 
greatest  care  to  be  sure  and  certain  that 
neither  the  Masonic  organization  nor 
the  Eastern  Star  participated  in  any  way 
toward  the  advancement  of  his  political 
fortunes.  Throughout  his  entire  life  as  a 
Mason,  Mr.  Truman  carefully  observed 
and  scrupulously  protected  the  biparti- 
san or  nonpolitical  character  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Ls  my  privilege  to  read 
into  the  Record  the  story  of  Mr.  Tru- 
man's progression  to  grand  master  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Missouri  as  follows : 

Trvman  and  Grand  Lodge:  A  Record  of 
Accomplishment 

Harry  S.  Truman  was  proud  that  he  was 
a  politician.  He  was  even  more  proud  and, 
in  later  years,  frequently  pointed  out  to 
Masons  and  non-Masons  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  advancing  line  of  the  Grand 
Ix)dge  of  Missoiuri  by  a  strong  and  active  Re- 
publican. 

Some  of  the  correspondence  from  his  Sen- 
atorial files  at  the  Truman  Library  in  Inde- 
pendence show  how  zealously  he  observed 
and  protected  the  bi-partisanship  or  non- 
political  character  of  the  Fraternity.  In  April 
of  1940  while  Deputy  Grand  Master,  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  St.  Joseph  politician 
and  member  of  the  Fraternity  disclosing 
that  an  Eastern  Star  chapter  was  going  to 
sponsor  a  dance  at  which  candidates  for  po- 
litical office  would  be  introduced.  The  dance 
was  a  fund-raising  program  for  the  Masonic- 
related  organization.  He  asked  Truman  to 
participate. 

Truman  replied:  "...  I  think  that  the 
Eastern  Star  should  vmder  no  circumstances 
be  used  In  any  way  for  political  purposes 
even  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money. 

"Never  in  my  career  have  I  used  either  the 
Masonic  organization  or  tlie  Eastern  Star  to 
advance  my  political  fortunes.  You  will  find, 
I  am  sure,  that  the  constitution  of  both 
organizations  prohibits  Just  such  activities 
as  you  are  proposing  to  put  on.  It  will  not 
only  ruin  the  organizatioiij^but  if  you  are 
not  careful  It  will  cause 'fi  split  where  no 
bplit  should  occur." 

THE  APPOINTMENT 

Truman  had  been  one  of  four  men  con- 
sidered for  appointment  to  the  Grand  Lodge 
line  In  1929  but  the  appointment  went  to 
Karl  M.  Vetsburg  of  St.  Louis.  A  year  later 
In  Kansas  City.  Judge  William  R.  Gentry, 
the  incoming  Grand  Master,  conferred  with 
the  two  officers  next  in  line  on  the  appoint- 
ment. These  officers  were  Ray  V.  Denslow 
and  Thad  B.  Landon.  All  three  were  staunch 
Republicans. 

Truman  was  concluding  his  fifth  year  as 
District  Deputy  Grand  Master  and  Dis- 
trict Deputy  Grand  Lecturer.  At  the  time 
he  was  Presiding  Judge  of  the  Jackson  Coun- 
ty Court  and  as  the  Grand  Lodge  session  was 
about  to  open  an  editorial  appeared  la  the 


Kansas  City  Star.  The  editojlal  praised  Tru- 
man, the  Democrat,  for  hls|outstanding  ac- 
complishments with  the  emmty  court,  one 
of  the  few  times  In  his  active  political  life 
tlie  newspaper  editorially  spoke  In  his  favor. 
Republicans  Gentry.  Denslow  and  Landon 
agreed  on  Truman  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  110th  annual  communication,  held  at 
Kansas  City's  Ivanhoe  Masonic  Temple,  he 
was  Installed  as  Grand  Pursuivant.  It  was  a 
12 -year  line  of  progre.ssion  to  become  Grand 
Master  unless  deaths  or  resignations  oc- 
curre 

THE    ELECTIONS 


Truman  progressed  through  the  advancing 
appointive  line  from  1930  to  1938  without 
any  hint  of  politics.  But  when  the  tellers  re- 
turned from  counting  the  ballots  for  Junior 
Grand  Warden  they  disclosed  probably  the 
closest  vote  ifi  the  history  of  the  Grand 
Lodge. 

Truman  had  been  elected,  by  a  vote  of  395 
with  a  scattering  of  345  for  others,  a  victory 
margin  of  only  50  votes. 

One  brother,  Luther  E.  Wilholt.  District 
Deputy  Grand  Master  in  the  14th  Masonic 
District,  later  WTOte  Truman: 

"I  attended  Grand  Lodge  at  St.  Louis  last 
week  and  witnessed  the  most  disgraceful 
thing  I  ever  saw  done  in  Grand  Lodge. 

"In  expressing  myself  I  was  informed  that 
they  didn't  want  Pendergast  for  Grand 
Master  four  years  from  now.  In  reply  I  told 
the  brother  that  I  hardly  considered  a  man 
worthy  of  Masonry  who  would  bring  that 
kind  of  stuff  into  Grand  Lodge.  .  .  ." 

Trtiman  gave  serious  thought  to  stepping 
aside  to  avoid  the  possibility  that  politics 
might  be  brought  into  Grand  Lodge  again  as 
he  came  up  for  election  as  Senior  Grand 
Warden.  Deputy  Grand  Master,  and  Grand 
Master.  However,  older  and  wiser  heads  pre- 
vailed. His  Senatorial  papers  at  the  Truman 
Library  contain  a  great  number  of  letters 
similar  to  that  from  Brother  Wilholt,  en- 
couraging him  to  continue. 

In  addition,  a  letter  on  August  4.  1939  from 
the  members  of  his  own  Grandview  Lodge 
No.  618.  gave  him  even  more  reasoij  for  re- 
maining in  the  line.  The  letter  said;- 

"Deab  Brother  Harry:  Knowing  you  per- 
sonally and  Intimately  as  each  of  us  does,  and 
fully  appreciating  the  honors  you  have 
brought  to  our  little  country  lodge,  we  the 
xindersigned  members  livgood  standing  of 
Grandview  Lodge  No.  eisi  take  this  means 
of  conveying  to  yovi,  the  knowledge  of  our 
xinswerving  loyalty  and  support  In  your  prog- 
ress toward  the  East  In  the  Grand  tiodge. 

"May  we  all  live  to  see  you  installed  as  Most 
Worshipful  Grand  Master,  and  may  a  part  of 
the  honor  and  glory  of  that  occasion  be  re- 
flected, as  It  surely  will  be.  on  your  home 
lodge.  We  are  fraternally  yours.  .  .  ." 

The  letter  was  signed  by  the  20  other  liv- 
ing Past  Masters  of  Grandview  Lodge  as  well 
as  the  Junior  and  Senior  Wardens  for  1939 
and  the  Secretary. 

The  resignation  in  the  spring  of  1939  of 
Elwyn  S.  Woods  as  Deputy  Grand  Master 
pushed  Vetsburg  and  Trimian  into  the  two 
top  elective  offices  that  fall.  The  vote  for  Tru- 
man as  Deputy  Grand  Master  still  gave  som? 
evidence  that  political  opponents  were  at 
work. 

THE     unsigned     LETTER 

The  year  1940  was  eventful  for  Triwnan.  N^r. 
only  would  he  face  election  for  Grand  Master 
but  he  would  be  in  the  midst  of  his  campaign 
for  re-election  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

His  correspondence  discloses  that  he  turned 
down  many  invitations  to  visit  or  address 
various  lodges  that  year  because.  "I  would  not 
want  the  lodge  or  any  of  the  brethren  to  be- 
come involved  in  a  political  controversy  on 
my  part.  It  does  not  belong  Ui  the  lodge." 

Someone  w^  bound  and  determined  to  get 
Truman,  as  a  political  figure.  Into  the  lod^e. 
About  two  weeks  before  Grand  Lodge  an 
anonymous  letter  was  mailed  to  the  "Wor- 
shipful Master  or  Sec'y"  of  each  of  the  nearly 
600  lodges  m  the  state.  The  letter  read; 
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"Kansas  Citt,  Mo., 
"September  16. 1940. 

"Brethren  :  If  Masonry  is  to  continue  to  oc- 
cupy an  exalted  position.  It  might  be  well  To 
Think,  Look  and  Listen. 

"Tbe  brother  In  line  for  Grand  Master,  Is 
a  position  to  which  he  can  not  do  Justice,  he 
being  a  U.S.  Senator. 

"He  was  sponsored  and  practically  put  In 
that  office,  by  the  most  unscrupulous  racke- 
teering boodler.  that  ever  disgraced  our  State. 

"Masonry  and  politics  can  and  should  not 
mix.  Nor  should  the  good  citlzensvvote  Into  a 
government  or  any  other  office  a  man  that 
was  created  and  through  the  power  of 
crooked  votes,  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
by  the  champion  of  all  racketeers,  Tom  Pen- 
dergast. 

"The  man  that  now  seeks  your  vote  for 
Grand  Master  and  for  re-election  to  the  U.S. 
Senate,  publicly  announced,  that  he  would 
stay  with  the  sinking  ship.  Meaning  thhthe 
would  still  be  for  Tom  Pendergast,  now^n 
ex-convlct  and  a  dyed  In  the  Wool  Catholic. 

"Brethren,  consider  the  welfare  of  Masonry. 

"Let  your  oon:icience  be  your  guide. 

"So  Mote  It  Be." 

Within  days  Truman's  Senate  office  in 
Washington  was  flooded  with  corrcopondcnce 
from  various  lodge  secretaries  and  other  offi- 
cers of  the  lodges.  Nearly  all  enclosed  the 
anonymous  letter  and  expressed  serious  con- 
cern over  tlie  breach  of  Masonic  law  and  tra- 
dition. 

One  of  the  letters  to  Truman  came  from 
the  then  superintendent  of  schools  at  Bloom- 
field,  Missouri,  Elvis  A.  Mooney.  The  letter 
said  in  pari: 

"While  your  name  has  been  before  the 
public  and  you  have  been  r.n  official  of  our 
government  there  has  never  come  to  my  at- 
tention any  act,  or  failure  to  act  on  any 
proposition  that  would  in  any  way  bring^is- 
favor  to  the  Fraternity  or  have  any  beanng 
on  the  question  raised  except  ^o  do  honor 
and  to  give  evidence  of  your  fitness  for  the 
highest  gift  within  the  Gcyid  Lodge  of 
Missouri  ...  y 

"  I  have  very  little  influ^ce  in  the  Ma- 
sonic Brotherhood  of  Misseurl  and  have  had 
very  Ultle  opportunity  to  have  much  ac- 
quaintance with  yoxi  as  a  m^n;  however,  I 
shall  attend  Grand  Lodge  and  will  rise  to 
my  feet  and  state  my  position  on  this  outrage 
on  a  worthy  brother  and  do  all  In  my  power 
to  prevent  this  ovurage  on  decency  and  good 
order  among  us.  If  I  can  t)f.  of  as.sistance  In 
furthering  your  cause  so  that  you  may  serve 
us  more  fully  throushout  the  coming  year 
I  am  at  your  request . 

"Sincerely  and  fraternally. 

Elvis  A.  Mooney." 
(In  1958  Elvis  A.  Mooney  was  appointed 
to  the  Grand  Lodge  line  by  Dr.  Harold  O. 
Orauel,  who  "tried  to  teach  him  the  Engli  ih 
language"  at  Southeast  Missouri  State  Col- 
lege. Dr.  Grauel  had  been  appointed  to  the 
line  by  Truman's  appointee,  James  M.  Brad- 
ford, and  thus.  Grauel  became  Truman's  Ma- 
sonic "grandson"  and  Mooney,  Truman's  Ma- 
sonic "great  grandson."  Bradford  was  Grand 
Master  in  1949-50,  Grauel  1959-60,  and 
Mooney  1968-69.) 

THE  ELECTION 

On  September  24-25  of  1940,  the  Scott  i.sh 
Rite  Cathedral  in  St.  Louis  was  packed  with 
one  of  the  largest  turnouts  of  delegates  ever 
In  the  history  of  the  Grand  Lodge  for  the 
120th  annual  commimlcation.  There  were 
563  lodges  repre.sented  out  of  a  total  of  624. 
Truman  was  elected  Grand  Master  by  a  vote 
of  2.708  with  689  scattered,  a  total  vote  of 
3.397.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  two-day  meet- 
ing, Truman  was  Installed  in  office  by  the 
Republican  who  appointed  him  in  line.  Past 
Grand  Master  William  R.  Gentry. 

GRAND  MASTER  TRUMAN 

True  to  his  word.  Grand  Master  Truman 
did  not  accept  any  Invitations  for  Masonic 
activities  vmtll  after  the  general  election  In 


November  of  1940  In  which  he  won  re-elec- 
tion to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

He  began  his  official  visitations  on  Nov.  20, 
1940,  with  an  appearance  at  both  Belton 
Lodge  No.  450  and  Grandvlew  Lodge  No.  618 
on  the  same  evening.  Before  his  term  of  office 
was  concluded,  the  correspondence  In  his 
Senatorial  papers  at  the  Truman  Library 
records  that  he  visited  more  than  20  Missouri 
Lodges,  attended  at  least  eight  district  meet- 
ings and  presented  several  50-year  pins. 

Grand  Master  Truman  also  visited  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Texas,  Equity  Lodge  No.  591 
In  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
was  the  featured  speaker;  attended  the 
semi-annual  communication  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  tlie  District  of  Columbia;  the  Grand 
Masters'  Conference  of  North  America;  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  George  Washington 
Masonic  National  Memorial  Association 
where  he  presented  Missouri's  contribution 
of  $1,900  to  the  association;  and  was  the 
speaker  at  the  annual  dinner  in  Alexandria 
lor  Andrew  Jackson  Lodge  No.  120 

In  addition  Truman  made  16  official  deci- 
sions as  Grand  Master.  The  jurisprudence 
committee  upheld  his  rulings  on  all  but 
two  of  the  decisions. 

He  also  directed  the  consolidation  of  four 
lodges  into  two  and.  after  investigations  by 
his  deputies  and  careftil  consideration  on 
his  part,  arrested  the  charters  of  two  other 
lodges. 

Grand  Master  Truman  also  issued  24  dis- 
pensations during  the  year,  appointed  and 
instructed  two  trial  commissions,  requested 
the  resignation  of  one  District  Deputy  Grand 
r.Iaster  and  appointed   his  successor. 

PUFFED     UP 

Dr.  Arthur  Mather,  grand  secretary,  for- 
warded to  Truman  all  correspondence  requir- 
ing the  Grand  Master's  attention  including 
the  various  checks.  On  one  occasion  Truman 
wrote  Dr.  Mather: 

"I  am  enclosing  the  checks  which  you 
sent  nie  for  the  payroll,  and  also  the  $40,000 
check  lor  the  Masonic  Home. 

"The  office  force  seems  to  be  very  much 
puffed  up  that  X  have  the  ability  to  sign  a 
check  for  $40,000.  Of  course  they  don't  un- 
derstand that  I  don't  have  anything  to  do 
with  whether  it  is  good  or  not."  (The  check 
was  partial  payment  from  Grand  Lodge  of 
its  per  capita  tax  from  the  membership.) 

TRUMAN    RADIO    BROADCASTS 

Following  his  re-election  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, Truman  proposed  the  creation  of  a  spe- 
cial committee  to  investigate  waste,  misman- 
agement and  profiteering  in  the  nation's  war 
defense  program.  Truman  was  named  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  selected  a  chief  in- 
vestigator and  set  to  work. 

While  Truman  was  chairing  his  commit- 
tee and  actively  participating  in  the  investi- 
gations, traveling  throughout  the  country, 
he  kept  on  top  of  his  homework  as  far  as 
other  Senate  business  was  concerned,  regu- 
larly putting  in  15-  to  18-hour  days. 

It  seems  almost  impossible,  now,  in  the 
light  of  his  Involvement  to  realize  that  he 
also  W.1S  serving  effectively  as  Grand  Master 
of  Missouri  Freemasons. 

Because  of  his  position  as  Grand  Master 
of  Missouri  and  U.S.  Senator,  Truman  was 
asked  to  deliver  a  nationwide  radio  address 
on  February  22,  1941,  over  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  on  "George  Washington, 
the  Mason."  The  speech  was  well  received  and 
gave  Truman  additional  national  recogni- 
tion. 

A  few  months  later  on  July  24,  Carl  Claudy, 
executive  director  of  the  Masonic  Service  As- 
sociation, prevailed  upon  Truman  to  deliver 
another  national  radio  address  on  "Free- 
masonry Serves  the  Armed  Forces,"  relating 
the  story  of  the  MSA  and  various  other  benev- 
olent efforts  of  Grand  Lodges  throughout 
the  United  States  to  assist  the  serviceman. 
The  broadca.st  elicited  a  great  deal  of  Interest, 
praise  and  new  support  for  the  MSA. 


The  broadcast  also  brought  at  least  one 
note  of  criticism. 

Miss  Mary  P.  McQoIdrlck,  Worthy  Grand 
Matron  of  the  Eastern  Star  In  Massachusetts, 
wrote  to  Truman  criticizing  him  for  falling 
to  mention  the  OES  and  Rainbow  Girls  con- 
tributions to  the  various  camp  programs. 

Truman  responded: 

"I  appreciated  most  highly  your  cordial 
note  of  July  25  in  regard  to  my  address  on 
Masonic  service. 

"Of  course  the  Eastern  Star  should  have 
been  included,  but  there  isn't  a  man  In  the 
world  who  can  think  of  everything,  particu- 
larly this  one.  I  apologize,  for  the  Star  is 
doing  a  great  work." 

TRUMAN    CORRESPONDENCE 

Truman  corresponded  fairly  regularly  with 
a  number  of  Missouri  Masonic  friends  as  he 
progressed  through  the  Grand  Lodge  line  and 
through  his  years  In  the  White  House.  These 
Included  Ray  V.  Denslow,  George  Marquis, 
N.  D.  Jackson,  Renlck  Jones,  Frank  Land, 
and  James  DeWitt.  Denslow,  Marquis  and 
Land  were  particular  favorites. 

One  letter  to  DeWitt  reveals  the  sacrifice 
in  time  that  Truman  made  as  Grand  Master. 
Truman  spoke  in  Philadelphia  on  April  9, 
left  there  at  1  a.m.  on  an  airplane  for  St. 
Louis  where  he  was  met  by  DeWitt  and  driven 
to  Kirksvllle. 

On  April  16,  1941,  Truman  wrote  DeWitt: 

"The  plane  came  along  at  5  a.m.  (April 
11)  and  I  got  two  hours  sleep  on  a  bench. 
They  took  me  all  the  way  back  to  Philadel- 
phia and  then  down  to  Washington.  I  got  here 
at  12:30  p.m.  instead  of  9:30  a.m.  Just  three 
hours  late. 

"I  cannot  express  to  you  my  appreciation 
for  all  the  courtesies  you  showed  me  while 
in  Kirksvllle.  ,  .  .  Tell  the  two  boys  who 
acted  as  Masters  that  they  did  a  good  job 
and  I  appreciate  It.  ,  ,  ." 

In  a  letter  to  Denslow,  Truman  said:  "Cer- 
tainly is  good  of  you  to  keep  me  properly  in- 
formed on  the  people  in  the  neighborhood.  If 
I  just  had  somebody  like  that  In  every  town 
I  would  never  make  an  error.  It  certainly 
would  have  been  a  great  error  to  write  the 
widow  of  a  bachelor,  wouldn't  It?" 

CRAND     MASTER'S     ADDRESS 

In  his  Grand  Master's  address  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1941,  Truman  said,  In  part:  "We  are 
facing  a  soienm  and  serious  period  in  our 
history;  in  fact,  the  most  serious  emergency 
we  have  ever  faced.  As  Freemasons  wcjftiust 
continually  endeavor  to  instill  appreciation 
of  free  government  and  free  expression;  free- 
dom of  thought  and  freedom  of  worship.  .  .  . 
We  cannot  really  appreciate  these  privileges 
because  we  have  always  had  them.  But,  our 
brethren  in  Denmark,  Holland?  Norway,  and 
all  those  other  countries  wmch  have  come 
under  the  heel  of  totalitarian  dictators,  are 
either  in  concentration  camps,  or  have  for- 
sworn their  liberties  and  their  fraternal  obli- 
gntions. 

"It  is  a  most  difficult  matter  for  me.  as 
Grand  Master  of  the  Freemasons  of  the  great 
state  of  Missouri — an  honor  which  I  belie'.e 
is  greater  than  any  other  which  can  come 
to  me — to  stand  here  and  discuss  this  situa- 
tion with  you  without  getting  upon  political 
grounds.  I  have  been  extremely  careful  in 
my  Grand  Lodge  career  as  a  member  of  this 
Grand  Lodge  line,  to  stay  entirely  clear  of 
political  actions  and  political  utterances, 
where  the  interests  of  the  Grand  Lodge  have 
been  concerned.  Brethren,  we  should  be 
thankful  for  the  privileges  we  enjoy.  We  must 
put  forth  every  effort  possible  to  maintain 
them  with  everything  we  have.  .  .  . 

"...  I  have  made  a  thorough  investlg.ition 
of  the  Masonic  Service  Association  of  the 
United  States,  of  Its  personnel,  and  of  what 
it  proposes  to  do,  and  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  Grand  Lodge  should  do  all 
It  possibly  can  to  support  this  Masonic  Serv- 
ice Association  for  a  Masonic  national  con- 
tact with  our  armed  force.  .  .  . 
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"I  am.  therefore,  suggesting  that  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Missouri  Join  the  Masonic  Service 
Association  and  cooperate  fully  with  the 
other  Grand  Lodges  of  the  country  for  serv- 
ice to  the  soldiers  in  this  emergency. 

'The  Grand  Chapter,  Royal  Arch  Masons 
of  Missouri,  Is  contributing  $1,000  to  this 
great  cause.  Your  Grand  Master  is  making  a 
contribution  of  one-half  his  salary  ($500)  as 
Grand  Master  for  the  year.  I  hope,  brethren, 
that  this  great  organization  will  do  its  duty 
fully  and  completely  In  this  national  emer- 
gency. .  .  ." 

Truman  concluded  liis  address  to  Grand 
Lodge  in  these  words: 

"...  I  am  sure  that  as  long  as  there  are 
three  million  Freemasons  in  the  country,  all 
good  men  and  true,  who  believe  in  a  system 
of  morals,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  we  can  safely  face  the  future,  no  mat- 
ter what  it  may  bring  forth. 
"Fraternally  submitted, 

"Harry  S  Truman, 

"Grand  Master." 

Arthur  Krock  of  the  New  York  Times  wrote 
in  1946  that  "Truman  has  very  long  cherished 
Solomon,  son  of  David.  King  of  Israel,  as  his 
model  of  a  public  official  and  believes  that 
a  wise  and  understanding  heart  is  the  most 
necessary  quality  in  a  president  of  the  United 
States." 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  MANAGEMENT  EN- 
GINEERING TEAM  AWARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr,  Mitchell^,  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday.  June  4, 1  was  priv- 
ileged to  participate  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  sixth  annual  Management  En- 
gineering Team  Award  at  a  ceremony 
hosted  by  Gen.  Horace  M.  Wade,  Vice- 
Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Air  Force,  at  the  Pen- 
tagon. It  was  particularly  significant,  for 
me  to  attend  this  event  as  this  year's 
award-winning  team  is  headquartered  at 
Grilfiss  Air  Force  Base,  located  at  Rome. 
NY.,  in  my  Congressional  District. 

The  Management  Engineering  Team 
Award  was  established  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  to  annually  recog- 
nize the  team  that  has  contributed  the 
most  to  the  Air  Force  manpower  and  en- 
gineering programs.  These  teams  provide 
management  advisory  assistance  and  ad- 
ditional manpower  functions  to  aid  the 
Air  Force  in  making  the  best  possible  use 
of  its  resources  and  to  perform  its  mis- 
sions in  a  more  effective,  economical 
manner.  MET's,  as  they  are  commonly 
known,  are  a  valuable  asset  to  today's 
modern  Air  Force. 

In  a  statement  accompanying  this 
year's  award,  the  Air  Force  stated: 

The  Griffiis  AFB  Management  Engineering 
Team,  Air  Force  Communications  Service, 
rendered  exceptional  senlce  in  carrying  out 
the  USAP  Manpower  and  Man.igement  En- 
gineering Programs  during  1972. 

The  team  developed  manpower  standards, 
provided  management  advisory  services,  and 
conducted  manpower  surveys  which  signifi- 
cantly improved  operations  and  increased 
productivity  during  a  period  of  command 
manpower  reductions.  The  professionalism  of 
the  team  was  evidenced  by  $6.2  million  in 
manpower  savings,  the  high  inspect  and  rap- 
port established  with  personnel  in  the  activi- 
ties serviced,  and  by  the  continuing  self-de- 
vftkipment  of  all  team  members. 

wiese  accompUshmenls  reflect  distinction 
and  credit  upon  the  Griffiss  Management 
Engineering  Team  and  the  USAF  Manpower 
^'■''■f.  Management  Engineering  Pi-ograms, 


At  Monday's  ceremony  the  team 
chief  of  the  Griffiss  MET,  Capt.  Roger  L. 
Snyder,  accepted  the  award  on  behalf  of 
his  team,  comprised  of:  Capt.  Kenneth 
R.  Hutcheson,  Capt.  James  C.  McMuUen, 
Capt.  Joseph  P.  Reynolds,  1st  Lt.  Charles 
M.  Wyke,  Jr.,  SM.  Sgt.  Harold  W.  House- 
man, SM.  Sgt.  William  J.  Huhn,  M.  Sgt. 
Robert  Jackson,  M.  Sgt.  Charles  K,  Monk, 
M.  Sgt.  Han-y  P.  Norvell,  M.  Sgt.  Robert 
L.  Wakelee,  Jr..  T.  Sgt.  Edward  A,  Cook, 
T.  Sgt.  Jacob  Kessel,  T.  Sgt.  James  H, 
Parham,  Jr.,  T,  Sgt.  Willie  J.  Ross.  S.  Sgt. 
Clair  N.  Gruver.  and  S.  Sgt,  Charles  E. 
Mahoney,  as  well  as  five  civilians  assigned 
to  the  MET:  Philip  Ai'slanian,  Mary  M, 
Cavalleri,  Mary  R.  Kazmierski,  Walter  A. 
Rzonca,  and  Jennie  Wheeler. 

I  wish  to  add  my  personal  congratula- 
tions to  these  outstanding  individuals 
and  publicly  express  my  sincere  appre- 
ciation for  a  job  well  done. 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another 
gentleman  who  deserves  a  great  deal  of 
the  credit  for  this  honor.  Although  not 
directly  involved  in  the  MET's  work,  the 
Commander  of  the  Northern  Commimi- 
cations  Area^,  Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  P. 
Miles,  has  been  instrumental  in  the  many 
achievements  of  the  personnel  in  his 
command. 

General  Miles  is  a  leader  of  the  high- 
est caliber.  He  is  respected  by  his  sub- 
ordinates and  highly  regarded  among  his 
colleagues  as  a  skilled  engineer,  an  effec- 
tive administrator,  and  a  true  gentle- 
man. It  is  my  privilege  to  be  personally 
acquainted  with  General  Miles  and  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  salute  him 
for  his  many  contributions  to  Griffiss,  to 
the  Air  Force,  and  to  our  country. 


GULF  SUPERPORTS  AWAIT 
THE  GREEN  LIGHT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mi-,  Treen)  is  rec- 
ognii:ed  for  10  minutes. 

Mr,  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  spon- 
sor of  H.R.  7501,  an  administration-sup- 
ported bill  which  would  facilitate  the 
construction  of  deep  sea  ports.  The  bill 
would  "authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  regulate  the  construction  and 
operation  of  deepwater  port  facilities." 
It  would  provide  that  licenses  to  build 
and  operate  such  'superports"  could  be 
granted  to  either  State  or  local  govern- 
ments, or  to  private  individuals  and  cor- 
porations. H.R.  7501  would  further  pro- 
vide a  mechanism  whereby  all  Federal 
permits  necessary  for  such  facilities 
would  be  handled  through  a  single  ap- 
plication fifed  with  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
hodgepodge  of  parallel  Federal  agencies 
currently  involved  in  planning  toward 
superport  construction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  energ>'-use  problem 
is  a  chronic  situation  of  potentially 
monstrous  proportions,  and  the  Ameri- 
can public  is  beginning  to  realize  that 
positive  steps  must  be  taken  to  facilitate 
the  flow  of  energy-producing  materials. 
The  Nixon  administration  is  solidly  be- 
hind the  concept  of  deepwater  ports  as 
one  facet  of  the  solution:  facilities  such 
as  the  proposed  superport  of  the  coast  of 
Louisiana  would  be  able  to  handle  ships 
with  three  and  four  times  the  capacity 


of  those  which  can  use  conventional  U.S. 
ports.  The  enviroiunental  risks  of  a 
superport  would  be  much  lower  than 
those  imposed  by  large  niunbers  of  tank- 
ers being  squeezed  into  already  crowded 
harbors. 

H.R.  7501  also  takes  the  environmen- 
tal factore  into  account.  Under  this  bill 
no  license  can  be  granted  unless  the  fa- 
cility and  its  land-based  activities  would 
be  consistent  with  the  land-use  planning 
programs  of  the  various  States  adjacent 
to  the  site. 

Unless  H.R.  7501  is  approved  in  this 
session  of  Congress,  it  has  been  predicted 
that  Canada  or  the  Caribbean  natioiis 
would  proceed  with  plans  for  their  own 
superports.  Such  a  situation  would  only 
serve  to  further  intensify  unemployment 
and  the  balance-of -payment  deficits  for 
the  United  States. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  believe  that  once  this 
legislation  is  passed  the  natural  advan- 
tages which  exist  will  result  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  site  off  the  Louisiana  coast  near 
the  mouth  of  Bayou  Lafourche  for  one 
of  the  first  licenses  imder  the  new  law. 

I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  H.R.  7501  .so 
that  my  colleagues  will  ha\e  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  this  bill : 

H.R.    7501 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 

Lands  Act  and  to  authorize  the  Secretary 

of  the  Interior  to  regulate  the  construction 

and  operation  of  deepwater  port  facilities 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Repieicntntiven    oj    the    United    States    of 

America   in   Congress   assembled.   Tliat   this 

Act  may  be   cited  as  the  "Deepwater  Port 

Facilities  Act  of  1973  ". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  5(a)(1)  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  sentence  at  the  end: 
"The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  the  exploration  and  ex- 
ploitation of  the  oil  and  gas  and  other  min- 
eral resources  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
with  the  construction  and  operation  of  deep- 
water  port  facilities  licensed  by  him." 

(b)  Section  5(c)  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  is  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  "produced  from  said  submerged  lands 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  pipeline". 
TITLE  I 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

( 1 )  Onshore  port  facilities  in  the  United 
States  are  becoming  increasingly  congested 
as  the  United  States'  trade  in  fuel  and  other 
commodities  increases.  Such  facilities  are 
not  able  to  accommodate  some  of  the  large 
vessels  which  are  being  used  increasingly  in 
ocean  shipping. 

(2)  The  nationar  interest  in  economic  use 
of  resources,  environmental  protection,  trans- 
portation safety,  competitive  advantage  in 
world  trade,  and  security  in  international 
relations  Is  best  served  by-  the  use  of  larger 
vessels  and  development  and  operation  of 
United  States  deepwater  port  facilities  that 
can  accommodate  them. 

(3t  The  environmental  dangers  and  safety 
hazards  inherent  in  the  increasing  traffic  in 
United  States  harbors,  ports,  and  coastal 
areas  make  it  desirable  that  appropriate  off- 
shore deepwater  port  facilities  be  constructed 
to  protect  the  Nation's  citizens,  coastlines,* 
and  marine  environment  from  pollution  and 
ether  dangers  to  life,  health,  and  property. 

(4)  The  construction  and  operation  of 
such  deepwater  port  facilities  by  United 
States  citizens  under  Federal  license  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act  would  be  a  rea.sonable 
use  of  the  high  seas  in  accordance  with  in- 
ternational law. 

(5)  Tlie   construction   and   operation   o' 
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deepwater  port  facilities  off  the  coast  of  the 
Ui  Ued  States  by  United  States  citizeus 
should  be  subject  to  Federal  license  and  reg- 
ulation, and  closely  coordinated  with  the 
ro^uUttion  of  the  exploration  and  exploitation 
of  natural  resources  under  the  Outer  Contl- 
..ental  Ehelf  Lands  Act  in  order  to  assure  an 
rdequate  accommodation  of  such  uses. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  authorize 
and  regulate  the  construction  and  operation 
of  deepwater  port  facilities  in  accordance 
with  the  poHcy  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  affect  the  legal  status  of  the  high  seas,  the 
superjacent  airspace,  or  the  seabed  and  sub- 
soil, including  the  Continental  Shelf. 

Sec.  102.  DmNirioNs. — As  iised  in  this 
Act  the  term — 

(a)  ■•Secretary"  means  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  unless  otherwise  designated. 

(b)  •Deepwater  port  facility"  means  a  fa- 
cility constructed  off  the  coast  of  the  United 
States,  and  beyond  three  nautical  miles  from 
such  coast,  for  the  principal  piu^jose  of  pro- 
viding for  the  transshipment  of  commodities 
between  vessels  and  the.  United  States.  It 
Includes  all  associated  equipment  and  struc- 
tures beyond  three  nautical  miles  from  such 
coast,  such  as  storage  facilities,  pumping 
stations,  and  connections  to  pipelines,  but 
does  not  Include  pipelines. 

(C)  "United  States"  or  '•State  '  includes  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  any 
territory  cr  possession  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

(d)  "Citizen  of  the  United  States"  means 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States;  any  State 
or  political  sub<ilvlsion  of  a  State,  or  any 
private,  public,  or  municipal  corporation 
created  by  or  under  the  laws  of  the.  United 
States  or  any  State. 

(e)  "Application"  means  any  application 
filed  under  this  Act  for  a  license  to  con- 
struct, operate,  or  make  significant  altera- 
tions to  a  deepwater  port  facility,  or  for  a 
renewal  or  modification  of  such  license. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  No  citizen  of  the  United 
States  n^y  construct  or  operate  or  make  any 
significant  addition  to  a  deepwater  port 
facility  without  first  receiving  a  license  from 
the  Secretary.  No  commodities  or  other  ma- 
terials may  be  transported  between  the 
United  States  and  a  deepwater  port  facility 
unless  such  deepwater  port  faciUtyn  licensed 
under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  autllprized  to  is.sue  to 
any  citizen  of  the  United  Slates  a  license  to 
construct  or  operate  a  deepwater  port  facility 
if  he  first  determines  that — 

(1»  the  applicant  Is  financially  responsible 
and  h»A  demonstrated  his  ability  and  will- 
ingness to  comply  with  applicable  laws,  regu- 
lations, and  llcen.?e  conditions; 

(2)  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
proposed  deepwater  port  facility  will  not  un- 
reasonably Interfere  with  International  navi- 
gation or  other  reasonable  uses  of  the  high 
seas,  and  is  con.«istent  with  the  Interna- 
tional obligations  of  the  United  States:  and 

«3)  the  facility  will  be  located,  constructed, 
or  operated  In  a  manner  which  will  rhlni- 
mize  or  prevent  any  adverse  significant  en- 
vironmental effects.  In  making  the  deter- 
mination required  by  this  paragraph,  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  all  significant 
a.spects  of  the  facility  including  any  connect- 
ing pipelii^s  in  relation  to — 

(A)   effects  on  marine  organisms; 

(B»    effects  on  water  quality; 

(Ci  effects  on  ocean  currents  and  wave 
patterns  and  on  nearby  shorelines  and 
beaches: 

(Di  effects  on  alternative  uses  of  the 
oceans  such  as  fishing,  aquaculture,  and  sci- 
entific research; 

(E)  susceptibility  to  damage  from  storms 
and  other  natural  phenomena:  and 

(P)  effects  on  esthetic  and  recreational 
values. 

(t)  Ttie  Secretary  shall  not  limit  the  num- 
ber of  licenses  or  deny  licenses  on  grounds 
of  alleged  economic  effects  of  deepwater  port 
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facilities  on  the*commodity  and  transporta- 
tion markets  served  by  them  or  by  other  port 
facilities. 

(d)  Licenses  Issued  under  this  section  shall 
be  for  a  term  of  no  longer  than  thirty  years, 
with  preferential  right  in  the  licensee  to  re- 
new under  such  terms  and  for  such  period 
not  to  exceed  thirty  years  as  the  Secretary 
determines  is  reasonable. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Governor  of  any  State  off  whose  coasts  the 
facility  is  proposed  to  be  located  to  insure 
that  the  iteration  of  the  facility  and  directly 
related  land  based  activities  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  State  land  use  program. 

(f)  the  grant  of  a  license  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  operate  as  a  defense  to  any 
civil  or  criminal  action  for  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws  of  the  United  States. 

(g)  Licenses  Issued  hereunder  may  be 
transferred  after  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  transferee  meets  the  requirements 
of  this  Act. 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  not  Issue  a  license 
hereunder  in  any  case  where  the  President 
determines  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  issue  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  gov- 
erning application  for  and  issuance  of  li- 
censes and  Jthe  construction  and  operation 
of  deepwater  part  facilities  under  this  Act. 
Such  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  issued  In 
accordance  with  section  553  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  without  regard  to  the 
exceptions  contained  in  subsection  (a) 
thereof. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  all  of  his  function^ 
under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  all  Interested  or  affected  Federal  agen- 
cies. The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  utilize  on 
a  reimbursable  basis  the  full  resources  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  ocean  engineering 
and  undersea  technology  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  standards  and  criteria  for  con- 
struction of  all  facilities  licensed  under  this 
Act. 

(c)  An  application  filed  with  the  Secretary 
for  a  license  under  this  Act  shall  constitute 
an  application  for  all  Federal  authorizations 
required  fen:  construction  and  operation  of  a 
deepwater  port  facility.  The  Secretary  shall 
consxilt  with  other  agencies  to  Insure  that 
the  applications  contain  all  information  re- 
quired by  the  agencies.  The  Secretary  will 
forward  a  copy  of  the  application  to  those 
Federal  agencies  with  Jurisdiction  over  any 
of  the  construction  and  operation  and  will 
not  issue  a  license  under  this  Act  until  he 
has  been  notified  by  such  agencies  that  the 
application  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
lavirs  which  they  administer.  Hearings  held 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  consolidated 
insofar  aa  practicable  with  hearings  held  by 
other  agencies. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  In  no 
way  alter  or  otherwise  affect  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity or  the  requirements  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  except  that 
a  single  detailed  environmental  impact  state- 
ment shall  be  prepared  in  connection  with 
each  license  by  the  Secretary  and  circulated 
in  compliance  with  the  Guidelines  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality.  Such 
statement  shall  fulfill  the  responsibilities  of 
all  participating  Federal  agencies  under  sec- 
tion 102(2)  (C)  of  that  Act  with  respect 
to  the  proposed  facilities. 

Sec  105.  Procedures  for  Issthnc  Licen.se. — 
(a)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regula- 
tion the  procedures.  Including  appropriate 
charges,  for  the  submission  and  considera- 
tion of  application,-;  for  licenses.  Each  appli- 
cation .sliall  contain  such  finaiicial,  techni- 
cal, and  ether  Information  to  support  the 
de'.ermlnatlons  required  by  section  103(b)  of 
this  Act  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
require. 

(b)  Before  granting  any  license  the  Secre- 
tary shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  a 
notice  co)it£iiiiii{;  a  brief  description  (l  the 


proposed  facility  and  Information  as  to  where 
the  application  and  sup]x>rting  data  required 
by  subsection  (a)  may  be  examined  and  giv- 
ing Intwested  persons  at  least  ninety  days 
for  the  submission  of  written  data,  views,  or 
argtiments  relevant  to  the  grant  of  the  li- 
cense, with  or  without  opportunity  lor  oral 
presentation.  Such  notice  shall  also  be  fur- 
nished to  the  Governor  of  each  State  which 
may  be  significantly  affected  by  the  proposed 
facility,  and  the  Secretary  shall  utilize  such 
additional  methods  as  he  deems  reasonable 
to  inform  Interested  persons  and  groups 
about  the  proceeding  and  to  invite  comments 
therefrom. 

(c)  If  the  notice  published  \inder  subsec- 
tion (b)  did  not  provide  for  a  public  hear- 
ing, then  upon  the  request  of  any  interested 
person  when  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary substantial  objections  have  been  raised 
to  the  grant  or  the  terms  of  the  license  the 
Secretary  shall  hold  one  or  more  public  hear- 
ings to  consider  such  objections.  Where  such 
objections  relate  to  the  proposed  site  of  the 
facility,  at  least  one  such  hearing  shall  be 
held  In  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  site. 

(d)  Where  the  Secretary  concludes  from 
the  comments  and  data  submitted  pursuant 
to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  that  there  exist 
one  or  more  specific  and  material  factual 
issues  which  may  be  resolved  by  an  eviden- 
tiary hearing,  he  may  direct  that  such  issues 
be  submitted  to  a  supplemental  hearing  be- 
fore a  presiding  officer  designated  for  that 
purpose.  Such  officer  shall  have  authority  to 
preclude  repetitious  and  cumulative  testi- 
mony, to  require  that  direct  testimony  be 
submitted  in  advance  in  written  form,  and 
to  permit  cross-examination  only  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  and  appropriate  in  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  Issues.  After  the  hearing  the 
presiding  officer  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary 
a  report  of  his  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions, and  the  participants  in  the  hearing 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  comment 
thereon. 

(e)  The  Secretary's  decision  granting  or 
denying  the  license  shall  be  In  virrltlng  and 
shall  Include  or  be  preceded  by  an  environ- 
mental Impact  statement,  where  required  by 
section  102  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act,  a  discussion  of  the  issues  raised 
in  the  proceeding  and  his  conclusions  there- 
on, and,  where  a  hearing  was  held  pursuant 
to  subsection  (d) ,  findings  on  the  issue  of 
fact  considered  at  such  hearing. 

(f )  The  provisions  of  section  554,  556,  and 
557  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  are  not 
applicable  to  proceedings  under  this  section. 
Any  hearing  held  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  not  be  deemed  a  hearing  provided  by 
statute  for  purposes  of  section  706(2)  (E)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Any  person  adversekr  affected 
by  an  order  of  the  Secretary  grlnting  or 
denying  a  license  may  within  sixty  days 
after  such  order  is  Issued  seek  Judlcnal  review 
thereof  in  the  United  States  court  pf  appeals 
for  the  circuit  nearest  to  which  the  facility 
13  sought  to  be  located.  A  cc^y  of  the  peti- 
tion shall  be  forthwith  transmitied  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court  to  the  SecretarV  or  other 
officer  designated  by  him  for  that^urpose.^ 
The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  Xjj  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
the  Secretary  based  his  order,  as  provided 
in  section  2112  of  title  28.  This  record  shall 
consist  of — 

(1)  the  application,  the  notice  published 
pursuant  to  section  105(b) ,  and  the  Informa- 
tion and  documents  referred  to  therein; 

(2)  the  written  comments  and  documents 
submitted  In  accordance  with  the  agency 
rules  by  any  person.  Including  any  other 
agency  and  any  agency  advisory  committee, 
at  any  stage  of  the  proceeding; 

(3)  the  transcript  of  any  hearing  held  pur- 
suant to  section  105  (c)  or  (d);  and  the 
presiding  officer's  report,  If  any;  and 

(4)  the  Secretary's  decision  and  accom- 
panying documents  as  required  by  section 
105(e). 
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(b)  If  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
such  additional  evidence  is  material  and 
that  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the 
failure  to  adduce  such  evidence  In  the  pro- 
reeding  before  the  Secretary,  the  court  may 
or-.ler  such  additional  evidence  (and  evl- 
('.►•nce  in  rebuttal  thereof)  to  be  taken  before 
tne  Secretary,  and  to  be  adduced  in  such 
ma.mer  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  to  the  court  may  seem  proper.  The  Sec- 
retary may  modify  his  findings  as  to  ^e 
{.ict.s.  or  make  new  findings,  by  reason  of 
liie  additional  evidence  so  taken,  and  he 
shall  file  such  modified  or  new  findings,  and 
his  recommendation,  if  any,  for  the  modifi- 
cation or  setting  aside  of  his  oricinal  order, 
with  the  return  of  such  additional  evidence. 

(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a),  the  court  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  review  the  order  in  accord- 
ance with  section  706  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  and  to  grant  appropriate  relief  as  pro- 
vided in  such  section. 

Sec  107.  CoNomoNs  in  Licenses. — The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  include  in  any  li- 
cense granted  under  this  Act  any  conditions 
he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  Such  conditions  may  include  but 
need  not  be  limited  to: 

(1)  Such  fees  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe as  reimbursement  for  the  cost  of  Fed- 
eral activities  occasioned  by  the  application 
for  licensing,  development,  and  operation  of 
the  deepwater  port  facility. 

(2)  Such  measures  as  the  Secretary  may 
pi'escrlbe  to  meet  United  States  international 
obligations. 

(3)  Such  measures  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  to  prevent  or  minimize  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  svirroundlng  waters. 

(4)  Such  provisions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  for  the  temporary  storage  of  haz- 
ardous substances. 

(5)  Conditions  designed  to  assure  that  the 
operation  of  the  deepwater  port  facility  will 
not  substantially  lessen  competition  or  tend 
to  create  a  monopoly.  Such  conditions  shall 
include  a  requirement  of  noftdiscriminatory 
access  at  reasonable  rates. 

(6)  Provisions  requiring  that  if  a  license 
is  revoked  or  expires  and  is  not  reissued  the 
licensee  will  be  responsible  for  rendering  the 
deepwater  port  facility  harmless  to  naviga- 
tion and  the  environment. 

Sec  108.  Civil  Penalties. —  (a)  Any  li- 
censee who  violates  any  condition  of  his  li- 
cense or  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Sec- 
retary issued  under  this  Act  may  be  assessed 
a  civil  penalty  by  the  Secretary,  in  a  deter- 
mination on  the  record  after  opportunity 
for  a  hearing,  of  not  more  than  $10,000  for 
each  day  during  which  such  violation  occurs. 

(b)  A  licensee  aggrieved  by  a  final  order 
of  the  Secretary  assessing  a  penalty  under 
this  section  may  within  sixty  days  after  such 
order  is  issued  seek  Judicial  review  thereon 
iu  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
Judicial  district  nearest  to  which  the  li- 
censees facility  Is  located  or  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  sxich  court  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  action  without  regard  to  the 
amount  in  controversy.  Judicial  review  of  the 
Secretary's  determinatioii  shall  be  in  accord- 
ance with  section  706  of  title  5,  United  Slates 
Code. 

(c»  Penalties  assessed  pursuant  to  this 
section  may  be  collected  in  an  action  by  the 
United  States,  but  the  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary .«hall  not  be  subject  to  review  otherwise 
!'i;in  as  provided  In  subsection  (b). 

Sec  109.  Criiminal  Penalties.— Any  per-son 
who  willfully  and  knowingly  violates  any 
prnvision  of  this  Act  or  any  rule,  regula- 
tion, restriction,  or  condition  made  or  im- 
pj.sed  by  the  Secretary  under  the  authority 
"f  this  Act  shall,  in  addition  to  any  other 
Ptnaliies  provided  by  law,  be  punished  by  a 


fine  of  not  more  than  $25,000  for  each  day 
during  which  such  offense  occurs. 

Sec.  110.  Revocation  of  Suspension  of 
License. — (a)  Whenever  a  licensee  falls  to 
comply  with  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
any  rule,  regulation,  restriction,  or  condition 
made  or  imposed  by  the  Secretary  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act  or  fails  to  pay  any 
civil  penalty  assessed  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  108  (except  where  a  proceeding  for 
Judicial  review  of  such  assessment  is  pend- 
ing) the  Secretary  may  file  an  appropriate 
action  in  a  United  States  district  court  to 

( 1 )  suspend  operations  under  the  license  or 

(2)  If  suon  failure  is  knowing  and  continues 
for  a  period  of  thirty  days  after  the  Secre- 
tary malls  notice  of  such  failure  by  registered 
letter  to  the  licensee  at  his  record  post 
office  address,  revoke  such  license:  Provided, 
That  when  such  failure  would  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Secretary  create  a  serious 
threat  to  the  environment,  he  shall  have  the 
authority  to  suspend  operations  under  the 
license  forthwith.  The  licensee  may  seek 
Judicial  review  of  the  Secretary's  action  in 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
district  nearest  to  the  deepwater  port  facility 
or  In  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  within  sixty  days 
after  the  Secretary  takes  such  action. 

Sec.  111.  Applicable  Laws. — (a)  The  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the 
United  States  shall  apply  to  deepwater  port 
facilities  licensed  under  this  Act  and  Insofar 
as  consistent  with  International  law  to 
activities  connected  with  the  operation  and 
use  of  such  deepwater  port  facilities  In  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  facilities  were  located 
In  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States. 
Foreign  flag  vessels  or  natural  or  juridical 
persons  who  are  not  nationals  of  the  United 
States  u.sing  such  facilities  shall  be  deemed 
to  consent  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  To  the 
extent  they  are  applicable  and  not  Incon- 
sistent with  the  Act  or  with  other  Federal 
laws  and  regulations  now  in  effect  or  here- 
after adopted,  the  civil  and  criminal  laws  of 
the  nearest  State  are  declared  to  be  the  law 
of  the  United  States  for  such  facility.  All 
such  applicable  laws  shall  be  administered 
and  enforced  by  the  appropriate  officers  and 
courts  of  the  United  States.  State  taxation 
laws  shall  not  apply  to  such  facility,  but  this 
shall  not  affect  the  right  of  a  State  to  tax 
its  citizens  or  residents. 

(b)  The  laws  of  the  United  States  re- 
ferred to  ill  the  previous  subsection  iucUide 
but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

(1)  Sections  301.  306.  307,  308.  309.  310. 
311.  312,  402,  403.  404,  504,  and  505  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (Public 
Law  92-500.  86  Stat.  816)  and  sections  111. 
112,  113,  114.  303.  and  304  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  (42  US.C.  1857C-6  through  1857c-9  and 
1857g  through  1857k) :  Provided.  That  to  the 
extent  any  of  the  foregoing  provisions  re- 
quire or  presuppose  action  on  the  part  of 
any  State,  such  action  may,  as  appropriate, 
be  waived  or  taken  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency:  And 
provided,  further.  That  a  deepwater  port  fa- 
cility licensed  under  this  Act  shall  not  be 
considered  "a  vessel  or  other  floating  craft" 
for  purposes  of  section  502(12)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

(2 )  Sections  9-20  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Act  of  March  3,  1899  lbs  amended  (30  Stat. 
1151;  33  use.  401.  403,  404,  406,  407.  408, 
409,  411,  412,  413,  414.  and  415). 

(3)  The  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act  of 
July  10.  1972  (Public  Law  92-340;  86  Stat. 
424). 

(4)  Acts  to  establish  load  lines  for  vessels. 
March  2.  1929  as  amended  (45  Stat.  1492). 
and  August  27.  1935  as  amended  (49  Stat. 
888)   (46  U.S.C..  chapter  2a). 

(5)  Federal  Boat  Safety  Act  of  August  10, 
1971  (Public  Law  92-75.  85  Stat.  213)  (46 
use,  chapter  33.  sections  1451-1589). 

(6)  Vessel  Bridge  to  Bridge  Radio  Tele- 


phone Act.  August  4,  1971  (Public  Law  92-63; 
85  Stat.  164)  (33  U.S.C,  chapter  24,  sections 
1201-1208). 

(7)  Sections  (a)  and  (b)  of  Revised  Stat- 
Xite  4370  as  amended.  Revised  Statute  5294 
as  amended,  sections  7,  8,  and  9  of  the  Act 
of  June  19,  1886  as  amended  (24  Stat.  81). 
section  27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1920  (41  Stat.  999,  as  amended.  46  U.S.C.  7, 
289.  316(a).  316(b).  319.  320.  and  883). 

(8)  As  they  relate  to  Pipeline  Safety,  the 
Acts  of  June  25.  1948  as  amended  (62  Stat. 
738.  18  use.  831),  and  August  12.  1968.  as 
amended  (82  Stat.  720;  49  U.S.C.  1671,  Pub- 
lic Law  90-t81 ) . 

(9)  The  Marine  Protection,  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972,  Public  Law  92-532. 

ic)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  promul- 
gate such  other  regulations  governing  health 
and  welfare  of  persons  using  deepwater  port 
facilities  licensed  under  this  Act  as  he  deems 
necessary. 

Sec.  112.  Facilities  connected  to  a  deep- 
water  port  facility  licensed  under  this  Act 
such  as  pipelines  and  cables,  which  extend 
above  or  into  submerged  lands  or  waters 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  State  or 
possession  of  the  United  States,  when  In  such 
waters  shall  be  subject  to  all  applicable  laws 
or  regulations  of  such  State  or  possession 
to  the  extent  not  Inconsistent  with  Federal 
law  or  regulation.  Nothing  in  this  Act  sliall 
be  construed  as  precluding  a  State  from  im- 
posing, within  its  Jurisdiction,  more  stringent 
environmental  or  safety  regulations. 

Sec  113.  The  customs  and  navigation  laws 
administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  ex- 
cept those  s;,=cified  in  section  111(b)(7) 
herein,  shall  i»ot  apply  to  any  deepwater  port 
facility  licensed  under  this  Act;  but  all  mate- 
rials used  in  the  construction  of  any  such 
deepwater  port  facility  and  connected  facili- 
ties such  as  pipelines  and  cables  shall  first 
be  made  subject  to  a  consumption  entry  iu 
the  United  States  and  duties  deposited  there- 
on. However,  all  United  States  officials,  in- 
cluding customs  officials,  shall  at  all  times  be 
accorded  reasonable  access  to  deepwater  fa- 
cilities licensed  under  this  Act  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enfor'bMiB  laws  under  their  Jurisdic- 
tion or  carrying  out  their  responsibilities. 

Sec  114.  The  Secretary  of  State,  in  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  Federal  agencies, 
shall  seek  appropriate  Uiternatlonal  measures 
regarding  navigation  in  the  vicinity  of  deep- 
water  port  facilities. 


THE  CONTINUING  CRISIS  IN  MEAT 
PRICES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temper^.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik>  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  sign  of 
these  inflationary  times  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  now  abandon  its 
•plentiful  foods"  pixjmotion  program 
which  has  been  used  since  1945  to  adtise 
consumers  about  the  best  bargains  in 
grocei-y  stores.  To  quote  from  the  press 
reports  on  this  announcement : 

Officials  said  the  monthly  promotion  cam- 
paign will  be  ended  partly  to  save  money 
and  also  because  some  foods  are  not  as 
plentiful  as  they  once  were.  Beef,  for  example, 
was  listed  as  a  plentiful  food  in  June.  1967. 
The  list  for  July  (of  this  year)  Includes  dry 
beans,  rolled  oats,  cornmeal  and  grits. 

This  report  also  accompanies  the  news 
that  wholesale  prices  for  May  rose  by  2 
percent  and  at  an  atuiual  rate  of  23.4 
percent  over  the  past  3  montlis.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  May  increase  came  In  farm 
and  food  good  prices.  Almost  half  of  the 
total  was  due  to  huge  increases  in  feed 
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grains,  soybeans  and  other  types  of  aeri-  Tlie  Secretary's  reply,  in  writing,  is  as  MINIMUM  ANNUAL  INCOME  FOR 

cultural  products  used  in  the  feeding  of  follows:  THE  AGED 

rnimals.  In  total,  it  is  reported  that  the  The  Department  does  not  regard  present         t-,^  cr>ir/ivirr>  »,-«  f» „   tt   ^ 

lise  in  wholesale  prices  in  the  food  goods  meat  prices  as  a  reason  for  repealing  the  ^^~  bftLAt^jLti  yro  tempore.  Under  a 

sector  was  4.1  percent  for  May.  This  is  Meat  import  Quote  Act  of  1964.  Quantitetive  Previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 

I'O  1  percent  higher  than  they  were  just  a  restrictions  on  meat  imports  have  been  sus-  woman  from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  is 

•car  ago.  While  some  administration  offi-  Pen<l«d  since  June   1972.  and  there  is  no  recognized  for  10  minutes, 

tiah  would  like  to  argue  atainstDroJect-  Pi^P**^'  »*  ^^^^  being  reinstituted  while  Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  sev- 

niK  thSe  increa^rouHorSn  "annSal  '="^^^'1* '»»'''«' <=onditions  prevail.  However,  eral  thousand  older  Americans  are  in 

iiig  inese  increases  out  l or  an     annual  ^eat  production  is  highly  cyclical  and  the  washineton  ursine  thP  Conerps.!  tn  pHp 

jvverage."  reports  did  indicate  that  farm  Meat  imnort  Act  does  nrovide  safecuard<?  if  w^snmgton  uiging  me  congress  to  give 

and  food  prices  have  gone  up  at  '"an  an-  th?  suTpiysituatiorchang^  a^d  lur^r  "  ^.<^^f}^^S  T?^-*^/''  "Promises   prom- 

nual  rate  of  43.4  percest  in  the  last  3  ducers  were  threatened  with  sudden  sharp  ises   to  meet  their  desperate  needs.  Pres- 

mcnths."  increases  in  Imports.  Meat  prices  have  ai-  idential   vetoes  have   prevented   proper 

It  is  imcontested  that  this  increase  in  '^^dy  begun  to  moderate,  and  a  further  de-  nutrition  for  the  elderly — even  though 

the  cost  of  feeding  animals  will  result  *^'''^*  '^  "*  prospect  for  this  fall  as  a  conse-  last  year's  Congress  enacted  the  Nutri- 

in  hiEher  meat  nrices  at  the  retail  level  ^"«°*^*'  "^  **^^  ncoia  large  increase  anticl-  lion  Act.  The  threat  of  veto  forced  a  re- 

iS  thfmJnUis  aheaS  P*'"'*  ''*'  '''^  ''^-  ^y*^*"  Plantings.  auction  of  $1.5  billion  in  the  older  Amer- 

It  is  obvious  that  we  face  a  food  crisis  in^\;!:e  ZSV^e^^^o^'ZTTll^  l?"  community  services  program  and 

of  unnrprpripntpri  nroportion-;   A  head  of  ,^^              ^ .  Reform  Act  of  1973,  ^j^^  ^^^    j  training  programs  for  mature 

01  unpieceaeniea  proportions.  A  neaa  01  we  would  be  prepared  to  negotiate  the  ellml-  „,„-i,-„    rrv.^   eo»«<r,.«S«   n,..«of   t^^r.  ~, 

lettuce  costs  between  60  to  70  cents.  A  nation  of  our  meat  quotas  in  exchange  for  workers.  The  same  veto  threat  forced 

few  weeks  ago  there  was  a  complete  dis-  substantial    concessions  from  our  trading  ^ongress  to  cut  proposed  funds  for  the 

appearance  of  onions  from  many  mar-  partners.  But  this  would  not  preclude  our  handicapped. 

tgj5_  producers  from  having  recourse  to  the  Import  One  of  the  most  cruel  deceptions  prac- 

It  used  to  be  that  Americans  liked  to  ""^"^^  provisions  contained  in  section  203  of  ticed   by   this   administration   occurred 

eat  and  could  eat  steak  and  onions.  Now  '^,1  l!'^l,t?l'yJ^!,,VZ'''^  ""^  ""P'*'^"  '^"'-  ^"^^  '^^fo^^  *^«  November  election.  Social 

they  cannot  afford  the  steak  and  there  ^      threatening  injiur.  security  checks  were  sent  out  with  a  card 

are  of  ten  no  onions.  Obviously,  the  predicUons  in  the  Secre-  implying  that  the  increase  in  benents 

The  situation  is  particularly  critical  taiy's  letter  of  May  2d  have  become  "in-  was  due  to  the  largesse  of  the  President, 

for  retirees,  those  on  fixed  incomes,  and  operative".  In  fact,  he  had  vigorously  opposed  the 

those  with  large  families.  In  his  letter,  the  Secretary  talks  of  increase.  But  20  million  families  were 

Phase  in  is  a  total  and  complete  dis-  the  "record  large  increase  anticipated  encouraged  to  vote  for  him,  by  the  false 

aster.  Price  controls  must  be  reimposed.  for  1973  U.S.  soybean  plantings.  Follow-  imphcation  in  these  cards. 

This  time  thev  must  include  controls  on  ing  is  the  average  price  for  No.  1  yel-  Since  his  reelection,  the  President  has 

the  agricultural  sector.  If  this  results  in  loy  soybeans  per  bushel  in  Chicago  dur-  niade  his  bias  obvious  by  mcreasing  the 

the  withholding  of  agricultural  goods,  Ing  the  last  13  months  and  the  price  cost  of  medicare  to  older  citizens  and 

then  they  must  be  ordered  into  the  mar-  Quota  on  June  5 :  cuttmg  back  essential  services.  It  is  good 

ketplace.  If  there  are  shortages,  than    Apru,  1972. $3  49  '^at  people  are  not  deceived  by  this  du- 

some  form  of  rationing  may  have  to  be    A  ! .V".:.    z.  49  P^i"*^'?^  approach  and  are  here  today  to 

developed— but  it  is  imperative  that  ev-    June 3.47  let  their  Representatives  know  it. 

eryone  have  an  opportunity  for  a  selec-    July - 3. 51  As  just  one  instance  of  the  impact  of 

tion  of  nutritious  foods.  Accompanying    August   3.55  the  a(taunistration's  proposals,  the  West 

this  must  be  efforts  to  help  the  farmer,    ^^.p^"*^'  — " i"  ^^^^  °®<=^  ^.^^^^^'^^^  m  my  20th  Con- 

The  news  that  tractors  are  standing  idle    S^  e^L;— " " 1 12  eressional  Distnct  in  New  York,  has  pre- 

for  lack  of  fuel  is  unconscionable.  The    c^lm^r  —    l!*  Pared  the  followmg  statement: 

agricultural  sector  must  be  given  the  fuel     January.   1973"""rir '.'".".'."    450  West  Ske  Senior  Citizens  Pact  Shitt 

and  equipment  that  is  necessary  to  plant    Pebriiary 5. 81  Total  Population— 322,811    (1970  Census: 

the  crops  and  to  harvest  them.  The  trans-    March  6.  a*  ^*l*'~\^^!'^^Vn""^^°"^"*^^'^'^«l ,«, /o,^ 

portation  svstem  must  be  assured   the    April I    6.53  Popu  atlon:  eoyears  andover-68,163  (21% 

means  of  distributing  those  food  goods     J^^^J.  5^^""'"^'^^ 12^  Populailon:    65    years    and    over-49.962 

to  the  Nation's  urban  centers.  These  are    ■''"'®  "*" ^^'  ^'  (is?:  of  Total). 

obvious  and  overriding  priorities.  The  letter  also  stated  that  "meat  prices  Percentage  of  people  65  and  over,  single, 

THE  MEAT  SUPPLY  sTTUATioN  havc  already  begim  to  moderate."  unrelated,  and  living  alone,  48%. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  the  world  is  That,  too,  has  already  been  proven  un-  povertyS  2°0"^^°^''  °^  *"**  ''^"'  *"'°^ 

entering  a  prolonged  period  of  shortages  true.  Since  the  beginning  of  May.  the  phopo^ed  "^t^ehai.  biidcet  c«ts 

In  meat  supplies.  Increasing  iper  capita  Price  of  choice  steers  in  Omaha  has  been  proposed  *^e^eral  budget  cuts 

Incomes  throughout  the  world  will  result  steadily  rising.  Last  May,  the  price  of  MedKore 

in  more  competition  for  imported  meat  these  choice  steers  was  about  $37  per  J*^f  ^^  ^^^^  ®**^*  Medicare  enrollees  will  be 

and  further  Increases  in  the  amount  of  hundredweight.  It  now  stands  above  $45  nSai  costs  win  increase  from  «72  for 

American-raised  meat  which  is  exported.  Pfr   hundredweight^higher   than   ever  n^t  day  a^^lofrL  days  IhSJ^^^^ 

So  that  American  consumers  can  have  before.  It  appears  that  choice  cuts  of  minimum  of  $330,  covering  payment  in  full 
an  opportunity  to  purchase  adequate  sup-  steak  could  soon  reach  $3  per  pound.  for  first  day  and  10%  of  all  charges  there- 
plies  of  imported  meat  it  is  vital  that  Because  of  the  almost  certainty  of  con-  after,  including  x-rays,  lab  tests,  etc.:  an 
the  Meat  Import  Quota  Act  of  1964  be  re-  tinuing  increases  in  domestic  beef  prices,  increase  of  358 '/r  for  an  average  21  day  hos- 
pealed  and  that  the  tariffs  now  Imposed  "  ^^  ^^^^^  that  the  American  consumer  P'^*^*f/J  ^,„  approved 
on  foreign  meats  be  removed.  It  is  my  £,^^,^,Tp  ^.^rtifS^Vh^'f^lT-^'  »n^^vance  ^wili  I^dmrnai*^<?pitT^^^^ 
hope  that  these  important  coasumer  1°^ er-grade  imported  meat.  This  meat  is  cost  of  Doctor  bills  win  increasi  from  $60 
amendments  will  be  added  to  the  Trade  generally  not  competitive  with  domestic  deductible,  plus  20%  co-insurance,  to  $85 
Reform  Art  of  197^  now  h«.in.r  rnnQi/i«roH  ^rown  meat.  It  is  processing  meat— the  deductible  plus  25';  co-insurance:  an  aver- 
K^  tyfrHn„.o  Wo  A  ^^  considered  type  used  in  hamburgers,  canned  stews-  age  yearly  increase  of  27 %  l 
py  me  iiouse  ways  ana  Means  commit-  t^e  typg  of  ^jgat  primarily  used  by  those  People  unable  to  pay  Uicreases  m  Medicare 
•««•  with   low   incomes,   fixed   incomes,    and  deductibles  and  co-insurance  will  have  to  go 

As  a  sponsor  of  legislation  to  repeal  those  with  large  families.  ^^  already  overburdened  municipal  hospitals, 

these  restrictive  quota  and  tariff  provi-  Unless  the  meat  import  quota  law  is  Medicaid 

sions  and  as  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  repealed  and  the  tariffs  on  these  items  ®'^*®  elderly  west  siders  will  lose  dental 

Means   Committee,   when   Secretary  of  reduced,  we  cannot  expect  foreign  grow-  !^'"\!'^**-   (THousanda  have  become  ineiigi- 

Agnclture   Butz  appeared  before   the  ers  to  prepare  for  and  ship  to  the  Amer-  S'h^rm^  ^vrbr^u^gr ^h^mTfl^tToU^ 

Committee  on  behalf  of  the  adnunistra-  ican  market.  Until  these  restrictions  are  above  the  income  eiigibuity  level.) 

tion's  trade  proposals.  I  asked  whether  removed,  and  domestic  policies  reformed,  Training  grants 

he  supported  repeal  of  the  meat  Import  the  American  consumer  will  continue  to  Elimination  win  hamper  city's  plan  to  use 

quota  law.  face  a  spiraling  meat  price  crisis.  local  medical  schools  to  train  p.iraprofes- 
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slonals — adds  up  to  loss  of  home  and  nursing 
care  for  seniors. 

OEO 

10.000  West  Side  older  people  will  b« 
seriously  affected  by  the  phase-out  of  pro- 
grams funded  under  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  (Elimination  of  Senior  Op- 
portunities and  Services  and  Nutrition  Pro- 
trams  in  September  1973.) 

CUTBACKS    ALREADY    IN    EFFECT 

Skilled  and  long  term  nursing  care 
Requirements  stricter:  Panel  of  physicians 
will  have  to  determine  eligibility. 

In.'iUtutions.  hospitals,  nurs'tng  lior^cs. 
homes  for  aged 
Federal  reimbursement  through  Medicaid 
has   been   cut   although    institutional   costs 
have  risen.  Consequent  loss  in  staff  is  causing 
serious  neglect  of  disabled  elderly  patients. 
Old  age  assistance  (OAA) 
On  January  1st.  1974,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment takes  over  the  Disabled.  Aged.  Blind 
categories   of   public   assistance.   2.982    aged 
Westsiders  will  loss  each  month  $37  per  in- 
dividual  $35   per   couple.   No   Food   Stamps! 
Flat  Rent  Grants! 

One  of  the  palliative  measures  that  the 
Congress  has  been  able  to  approve  is  the 
supplemental  security  income  program 
which  will  establish,  next  January  1,  an 
income  floor  for  older  citizens.  Since 
thibwas  passed  by  the  92d  Congress,  how- 
ever, its  effectiveness  has  been  lessened 
by  inflation.  The  law  will  provide  $1,560 
per  year  for  an  individual,  or  $2,340  for 
a  couple.  These  amounts  are  obviously 
far  below  poverty  levels  and  below  any 
possibility  for  providing  decent  housing, 
nutrition,  or  medical  care.  Also,  the  age 
limit  is  65 — which  is  umealistic  now 
that  early  retirement  is  being  urged  and 
at  an  ever-younger  age.  jobs  are  hard 
to  find. 

My  bill.  H.R.  5768.  proposes  an  income 
floor  for  all  persons  of  62  or  older — $3,750 
for  an  individual  and  $5,000  for  a  couple. 
Under  social  security,  after  all  other 
sources  of  income  such  as  pensions  or 
salavies  are  deducted,  every  person  over 
62  would  be  assured  of  an  income  not  less 
than  these  amounts. 

The  cost  is  surprisingly  low — tax  ex- 
perts have  estimated  it  at  around  $200 
million. 

The  administration  a.sks  far  more  than 
that — $240  million — for  construction  of 
the  F-15,  the  tactical  fighter  aircraft. 
The  Defense  Department  has  just  halted 
manufacture  of  the  F-111  fighter-bomber 
whicli  cost  $14.6  million  each,  instead  of 
S3.4  million  as  estimated.  This  is  a  cost 
overrun  of  430  percent. 

How  do  we  want  to  spent  our  tnx  dol- 
lars? I  believe  that  the  Congress  will 
want  to  recognize  the  realities  by  pa.s.sing 
Icgi.^lation  meaningful  to  Americans. 
Therefore  with  17  cosponsors.  I  am  rein- 
troducing my  bill.  H.R.  5768.  with  the 
following  cosponsois:  Mr.  BAnii.LO.  Ms. 
Yvonne  BunKE  of  California,  Ms.  Chis- 

HOLM.    Mr.    CONYERS.    Mr.    DEL1.UMS.    Mr. 

Don  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Faunt- 
ROY.  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr. 
Metcalfe,  Ms.  Mink,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr. 
Melvin  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
RosENTHAt.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Stokes,  and 
Mr.  Won  Pat. 


H.R.  8546 
A  bill  to  add  a  new  title  XX  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  a  minimum 
annual  Income  of  $3,750  in  the  case  of  sin- 
gle individuals  and  $5,000  in  the  case  of 
married  couples 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houxe  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  af- 
ter ti'le  XIX  thereof  a  new  title  XX  as  fol- 
lows: 

'TITI.E      XX— ARSURED      MINIMUM      AN- 
NUAL TXCOME  BENEFITS  FOR  THE  AGED 

'EI.IGIBILITV  FOP.  BENEFITS 

"Sr.c.  2001.  Every  individual  who — 

■•(1)  has  attained  age  62. 

'•(2)  is  a  resident  of  the  United  States  las 
defluited  in  section  2008) . 

"(3)  has  an  annual  income  (as  determined 
pursuant  to  section  2004)  of  less  than  $5,000 
in  the  rase  of  an  individual  who  is  married 
and  living  with  his  spou.se,  or  $3,750  in  the 
case  of  any  other  individual. 

■•(4)  has  filed  application  for  benefns 
xmder  this  title. 

shall  (subject  to  the  succeeding  provisions  of 
this  title)  be  entitled  to  assured  minimiun 
annual  Inmme  benefits  lor  the  aged. 

"payment  op  BENEFITS 

'■Src.  2002.  (a)  Benefits  xmder  this  title 
shall  be  paid  on  a  monthly  basis,  except 
that,  if  the  benefit  payable  to  an  Individual 
for  any  month  is  less  than  -$5.  such  benefit 
inp.y  be  paid  on  such  other  basis  (but  not  less 
often  than  semiannually)  as  the  Secretary 
.shall  by  regulations  provide. 

•■(b)  Benefits  under  this  title  shall  be  pay- 
able to  any  individual  only  for  months  after 
tlve  month  in  which  his  entitlement  thereto 
Ls  established  pursuant  to  an  application 
therefor  filed  under  section  2001. 

"(c)  No  married  individual  who  Ls  living 
with  his  spouse  for  any  month  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  payment  under  this  title  for 
stioh  month  If  the  spouse  of  such  individual 
receives  such  a  pavment  for  such  month. 

'•amount  OF  BENEFITS 

'•Sec.  2003.  The  amount  of  the  monthly 
benrlit  of  any  individual  under  this  title 
.shall  be  equal  to  one-twelfth  of  the  amount 
by  wliioh  $5,000  (in  the  ca.se  of  a  married 
individual  living  with  his  spouse),  or  $3,750 
( in  t  he  cise  of  any  other  individual ) .  exceeds 
the  amount  of  such  individual's  annual  in- 
come (ius  determined  under  section  20(H) 
for  such  year. 

'nETERMIN.tTlON    OF    ANNUAL    INCOME 

•■.*!ec.  2004.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  tl-.e  term  'annual  income"  mean.s.  in 
the  case  of  an  individual,  the  total  amount  of 
Income  (other  than  income  derived  by  rea- 
son of  benefit  payments  under  this  title) 
from  all  sources  received  in  the  caletidar 
year  with  re.spect  to  which  a  determijiatlon 
of  annual  income  is  made:  except  that,  in 
determlnlnt:  the  annual  income  of  any  in- 
dividual who.  during  the  calendar  year,  en- 
gaged In  any  trade  or  btislness.  there  shall  be 
deducted  any  expei'.ses  iiunrrpd  in  carrying 
on  such  tnide  or  busine.-<s.  and  except  that. 
Income  derived  from  the  .sale  or  exchange  of 
property  sh.iU  be  taken  Into  account  only  to 
the  extent  of  the  gain  derived  therefrom. 

•■(b)  In  determining  the  amount  of  an- 
nual income,  for  purpo.ses  01  this  title,  of  any 
individual  who  is  married  and  living  with  his 
.spouse,  the  annual  income  of  such  individual 
shall  be  re^iarded  as  the  sum  of  the  annual 
income  of  such  individual  and  of  the  spouse 
of  such  Individual, 

"RlPonT     OF     lNiC>ME     TO     SEIRETARY 

'■Sec  2005.  (a)  .Any  individual  applyiUf;  for 
benefits  under  this  title  shall  submit  with 


his  application  for  such  1>enefits  and  there- 
allei  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  his  income 
and  of  any  other  matter  which  is  relevant  to 
his  entitlement  to  recei-.'e.  or  the  amount  ol. 
any  benefit  payable  under  this  title.  Such  rt- 
ports  shall  be  filed  at  such  time,  in  such 
form,  and  shall  contain  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  shall  by  regulations  prescribe, 
'■(ij)  Beneiits  otherwi.se  pavable  to  an  in- 
dividuitl  lor  any  month  shall  be  su.spent'ed 
until  such  time  as  any  report  required  pur- 
suant to- subsection  (a)  to  be  filed  prior  li.> 
such  month  shall  have  been  received  and 
evaluated  by  the  Secretary. 

"OVEP.PAyMENrS     AffD     UNDERPATMENTS 

"Sec.  2006.  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds 
that  more  or  le-is  than  the  correct  amount  ••i 
payment  has  been  made  to  any  individual 
under  this  title,  proper  adjustment  or  re- 
covery .shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  patterned  so  as 
to  conform,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
to  the  provisions  of  section  204  (relating  to 
overpayments  and  underpayments  of  bene- 
fits under  title  II). 

'ADMINISTBAl  ION 

••Sec.  2007,  This  title  shall  Ije  adminisierr-d 
by  the  Secretary  and  through  (to  the  extent 
feasible)  the  organization  and  personnel  en- 
gaged in  the  administration  of  title  II. 

"DCFlNlriON     OF     fNITED     STATES 

•■SEC.  2008,  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  United  States'  means  the  fifty  States. 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Gu.im.  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

■•appropriation 

■•Sec,  2009,  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such 
sums  as  may  be  nece.ssary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

•'JU'DICIAL     REVIEW 

'•Sec.  2010.  Decisions  of  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  title  shall  be  subject  to  judicial  re- 
view in  the  same  manner  as  decisions  made 
under  title  II. •• 


BUDGET  HEARINGS  IN  FALL 
RIVER.    MASS. 

The  SPEAKER  pio  tempo.e.  Under 
a  previous  oider  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mas.sacl«isetts  <Mr.  Har- 
kincton  I  is  recognizee^  for  30  minutes. 
^Ir.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Fnday.  May  4.  I  held  hearings  on  the 
local  impact  of  the  propos?d  budget  in 
Fall  River.  Mass.  The  focu.s  of  the  hear- 
ings was  the  impart  on  the  12th  District 
of  Massachusetts. 

Information  must  be  brought  to  tlie 
people  so  that  the  true  effects  of  the 
budget  cuts  c.in  be  known  and  under- 
stood. No  realistic  derision  can  be  made 
about  the  budget  until  we  all  understand 
what  termination  of  these  programs  will 
mean  to  the  cities  and  towns  and  all  of 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Mas.sive  amounts  of  Federal  aid  come 
to  eveiy  locality' in  the  form  of  caiegoii- 
cal  aiantvs.  We  .seldom  i-eali^e  how  much 
we  are  enabled  to  prp^  ide  services  to  our 
citizens  only  because  of  tliis  jiovcrn- 
mental  helj).  Municii)alities  will  either 
have  to  lose  vital  services  or  increase 
thcjx  tax  rates  by  tremendous  amounts. 

In)  just  one  program,  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondai;y  Education 
Act.  which  piovides  funds  fc  school  dis- 
tricts for  aid  to  disadvantaged  childi  en. 
almost  $2,025,915  has  entciedShe  12th 
Congres.sional  District.  If  we  were  to  lo.*^ 
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that  aid,  the  quality  of  education  in  our 
schools  would  suffer  immeasurably.  And 
this  is  only  one  program  of  dozens  that 
the  President  Intends  to  end  or  severely 
curtail. 

This  budget  has  been  depicted  as  a 
reasonable  document,  but  it  is  not.  It  is 
a  thoughtless  work  that  does  not  sep- 
arate successful  programs  from  those 
that  need  improvement,  nor  examine  at 
all  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  This  budget  merely  ends  Federal 
aid  for  many  vital  programs  and  throws 
the  burdens  and  responsibiliUes  back  on 
the  shoulder  of  States  and  municipalities, 
who  have  not  the  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  costs  for  main- 
taining these  programs  will  go  to  the  al- 
ready overburdened  local  taxpayers,  or 
else  we  will  settle  for  an  inferior  quality 
of  education,  health  care,  housing,  and 
a  polluted  environment.  I  do  not  think 
this  is  a  real  choice. 

The  following  persons,  representing 
many  aspects  of  programs  and  funding 
affected  by  the  proposed  cutbacks 
testified: 

Mayor  Wilfred  Driscoll,  of  Fall  River. 

Richard  Pline,  representing  Mayor 
John  Markey  of  Nqw  Bedford  and  execu- 
tive director.  New  "Bedford  Model  Cities. 

Paul  Poulas,  executive  director,  Fall 
River  Model  Cities. 

Mark  Sullivan,  executive  director,  Citi- 
zens for  Citizens,  Fall  River. 

Donald  Gomes,  executive  director.  On- 
board Inc.,  New  Bedford. 

Richard  Pred.  executive  director.  Com- 
munity Action  Council  of  Cape  Cod  and 
IslanOT. 

John  Arruda,  executive  director.  Fall 
River  Housing  Authority. 

Marie  Davidson,  president,  Fall  River 
Senior  Senate. 

Robert  Melanphy,  director  of  Human 


Services  for  New  Bedford  Area  Institute 
for  Health  and  Human  Development, 
Inc. 

Barry  Monahan,  chairman,  Fall  River 
Police  Department. 

Richard  Cabral,  Fall  River  Police  De- 
partment. 

Robert  Todd,  instructional  media  co- 
ordinator. West  Bridgewater  Schools. 

June  Pereria  and  Timothy  Smith,  stu- 
dents at  Bridgewater  State  College. 

Joan  Menard,  president.  Fall  River 
League  of  Women  Voters. 

The  effects  of  the  budget  cuts  will  be 
severely  felt  by  local  cities  and  towns 
particularly  in  the  area  of  education.  The 
following  programs,  which  exist  in  many 
cities  and  towns,  are  fimded  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  These  will  be  termi- 
nated under  the  proposed  Nixon  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1974. 

Title  I — Aid  to  the  disadvantaged  has 
provided  moneys  to  improve  educational 
programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  children  in  low- 
income  areas. 

Title  II — Library  resources.  Nearly  all 
public  school  systems  in  the  area  and  the 
State  have  received  funds  for  library 
media  resources  every  year  since  1966. 

Title  III — Aid  to  innovative  education. 
This  program  is  designed  to  create  in- 
novative models  supplementing  the  reg- 
ular school  curricula,  and  has  had  a  great 
deal  of  success  throughout  the  State. 

Title  VIB — Education  for  the  handi- 
capped includes  two  programs  which  are 
dcsisned  to  provide  handicapped  children 
with  special  tools  of  learning  so  that  they 
can  successfully  participate  in  school 
programs. 

Nutrition  and  Health,  Drug  Abuse 
Education,  Occupational  Vocational  and 
Adult  Education,  Aid  to  State  Depart- 


ments of  Education,  Environmental  Edu- 
cation, and  NDEA  Audio-Visual  Equip- 
ment all  receive  zero  dollars  in  the  Nixon 
budget,  while  bilingual  education  and 
dropout  prevention,  though  not  termi- 
nated, are  severely  cut. 

Titles  I,  II,  and  III  of  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  provide  ex- 
tension of  libraHl  services  to  areas  with- 
out delevoped  libraries,  strengthen  re- 
gional resource  centers,  provide  for  con- 
struction of  new  libraries  or  renovation 
or  remodeling,  and  help  provide  inter- 
librarj'  cooperation.  Despite  remarkable 
gain  and  benefits  in  all  these  areas,  these 
programs  are  terminated  in  the  Nixon 
budget. 

Massachusetts  received  $3,582,471  un- 
der the  special  milk  program  in  fiscal 
year  1973  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  milk 
for  school  children.  The  Nixon  budget 
terminates  this  program  in  all  schools 
except  those  not  having  hot  lunch  pro- 
grams. 

School  assistance  in  federally  impacted 
areas  has  been  terminated  for  category 
"B"  students  whose  parents  do  not  live 
on  Federal  property,  depriving  local 
school  districts  of  a  substantial  amount 
of  money. 

Following  is  a  list  of  cities  and  towns 
in  the  12th  Congressional  District  and  a 
partial  listing  of  Federal  aid  they  re- 
ceived in  fiscal  year  1973  or  planned  to 
obtain  in  fiscal  1974,  in  programs  that 
have  been  terminated  or  severely  cut 
back  in  the  Nixon  budget. 

From  these  figures  gathered  on  the 
local  level,  through  contacts  with  dozens 
of  local  officials,  it  is  hoped  that  we  can 
begin  to  see  the  effects  of  the  budget  cuts 
on  local  economies,  tax  rates,  and  the 
welfare  of  every  city  and  town. 

The  list  follows: 


year 


Amount 


ACUSHN  ET  (Population  7,767) 

ESEA  title  I  (amount  available  under  Fedeial  grant)  students  served  - 

63:  lull-lime  employees-8  1973 

ESEA  title  II  (amount  available  under  federal  grant) 1973 

Vocational  eriucation-litle  I— pi  H  (vi/ork  study) 1973 

School  assistance  in  lederally  impacted  areas 1972 

Special  milk  program 1973 

Education  lor  the  handicapped;  stijdents  served— 92  (fiscal  year  1972)..  1973 

NDEA  title  III— audio  visual  equipment 1973 

BARNSTABLE  (Population  19.842) 

ESEA  title  I  (amount  available  under  Federal  giant)  students  served— 

233,  lull-time  employees     12 '  1973 

ESEA  Title  II  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) 1973 

Vocational  education— title  I— pt.  H  (worK  study) 1973 

School  assistance  in  lederally  impacted  areas 1972 

Special  milk  program 1973 

BOURNE  (Population  12,636) 

ESEA  title  I  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant)  students  served— 

129;  lull-time  employees    12 1973 

ESEA  title  II  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) 1973 

Vocational  education  -title  I  -pt.  H  (v»ork  study) 1973 

School  assistance  in  lederally  impacted  areas 1972 

Special  milk  program 1973 

BREWSTER  (Population  1.790) 

ESEA  Title  I  (jmount  available  under  Federal  grant) .:  1973 

tSEA  Title  II  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) 1973 

Special  milk  program 1973 

CARVER  (Population  2,420) 

ESEA  Title  I  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant). ...-....-.;;.^.....:  1973 

ESEA  Title  II  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) 1973 

School  assistance  in  lederally  impacted  areas i.i .-  1972 

Special  milk  program 1973 


$23.  538 
691 
6.575 
5.692 
1.644 
4.500 
2,024 


78,406 
2,803 
20.000 
48.  512 
13, 448 


53.271 
2.932 

24. 378 

1,  516  443 

8,697 


3,570 
196 
521 


11,448 
380 

15,062 
622 


Fiscal 
year 


Amount 


CHATHAM  (Population  4.554) 

ESEA  Title  I  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant)  students  served— 

53;  lull-time  employees  -  7 1973  J12.854 

ESEA  Title  II  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant). 1973  799 

Special  milk  program 1973  1,929 

CHILMARK  (Population  340) 

ESEA  Title  II  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) '  1973  101 

Special  milk  program 1973  75 

COHASSET  (Population  6,954) 

ESEA  Title  I  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant)  students  served— 

15;  lull-time  employees-1 _ 1973  11.813 

ESEA  Title  II  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) 1973  1, 217 

Special  milk  program 1973  4,902 

NDEA-Tjtle  lll-Audio-visual  efluipment 1973  6,  019 

DARTMOUTH  (Popu  lation  18,800) 

ESEA  Title  I  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant)  students  served— 

125;  full-time  employees-3 1973  37.860 

Vocational  education-Title  l-PI.  H 1973  10.154 

ESEA  Title  II  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) 1973  2,  957 

Special  milk  program 1973  6, 137 

NDEA— Title  III— Audio-visual  equipment.. 1973  1, 016 

DENNIS  (Population  6,454) 

ESEA  Title  I  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) ..........-.-:  1973  27, 135 

ESEA  Title  II  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) 1973  820 

Vocational  education-Title  l-Pt.  H  (work  study) 1973  18,  000 

Special  milk  program 1973  j.9'3 

NDEA-Title  III— Audio-visual  equipment 1973  I.  306 

DUX8URY  (Population  7,636) 

ESEA  Title  I  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) -  1973  12, 752 

ESEA  Title  II  (amount  available  under  Fedeial  grant) 1973  2, 19U 
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Fiscal 
year 

Amount 

1973 
1973 

$6,392 
2,830 

1973 
1973 
1972 

5,141 

211 

3,583 

1973 
1973 
1973 

9,578 
135 
642 

1973 
1973 
1973 
1973 
1973 
1973 

63, 241 
1,955 
4.000 
6.174 
5,000 
713 

1973 
1973 
1972 
1973 
1973 

94,973 
3.439 

97, 528 
7,352 

15, 000 

DUXBURY  (Population  7,636)— (>>ntimMd 

Special  milk  program.. .•..i.i.i.i...;...r.i...i-.r.r.r.r.i.;.:.i.T 

NDEA— Tltfe  III— Audio-visual  equipment.... 

EASTHAM  (Population  2,043) 

ESEA  Title  I  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) .-.i.;..-.^-..-,^- 

ESEA  Title  II  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) 

School  assistance  In  Federally  impacted  areas 

EOGARTOWN  (Population  1,481) 

ESEA  Title  I  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant)..i , 

ESEA  Title  II  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) _ 

Special  milk  program 

FAIRHAVEN  (Population  16,332) 

ESEA  Title  I  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant)  students  served- 

110;  full-time  employees— 13 

ESEA  Title  I  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) 

Vocational  education— Title  I— pt.  H  (v»ork  study) 

Special  milk  program 

Adult  basic  education. 

NDEA-Title  III— Audio-visual  equipment , 

FALMOUTH  (Population  15,942) 

ESEA  Title  I  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant)  students  served— 

200;  full-time  employees— 12 , 

ESEA  Title  I  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) 

School  assistance  in  federally  Impacted  areas 

Special  milk  program 

Adult  basic  education  (students  served— 68,  part-time  employees- 9).., 

GAYHEAD  (Population  118) 

ESEA  Title  I  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) .;         1973 

HANOVER  (Population  10,107) 

ESEA  Title  I  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant)  students  served  — 

50:  full-time  employees— 7 .;  1973 

ESEA  Title  I  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) . .:  1973 

School  assistance  in  federally  impacted  areas .......;  1972 

Special  milk  program j  1973 

NDEA-Title  III— Audio-visual  equipment j  1973 

HARWICH  (Population  5,892) 

ESEA  Title  I  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant)  students  served— 

100;  full-time  employees--6 i  1973 

ESEA  Title  II  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) .•  1973 

Vocational  education— Title  I— Pt.  H j  1973 

Special  milk  program 1973 

HINGHAM  (Population  18,845) 

ESEA  Title  I  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant)  students  served— 

117;  full-time  employees— 16 1973 

ESEA  Title  II  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) 1973 

School  assistance  in  Federally  impacted  areas 1972 

Special  milk  program 1973 

Education  for  the  handicapped:  Students  served— 8;  employees— 5 1973 

NDEA— Title  111— Audio-visual  equipment 1973 

HULL  (Population  9,961) 

ESEA  Title  I  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant)  students  served— 

97;  full-time  employees— 22 -  1973 

ESEA  Title  II  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) .....  1973 

School  assistance  in  Federally  impacted  areas 1972 

Special  milk  program 1973 

Education  for  the  handicapped :  Students  served— 42;  employees-3 .•  1973 

NDEA-Title  III— Audio-visual  equipment 1973 

KINGSTON  (Population  5,999) 

ESEA  Title  I  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) .3  1973 

ESEA  Title  II  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) 1973 

Vocational  education— Title  I  -  Pt.  H  (work  study) j  1973 

School  assistance  in  Federally  impacted  areas 1972 

Special  milk  piogram 1973 

MARION. (Population  3,466) 

ESEA  Title  I  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant). ...;.... .„-.;.—  1973 

ESEA  Title  II  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) -.„..  1973 

School  assistance  in  federally  impacted  areas ....a  1972 

Special  milk  program .;  1973 

HUD,  Sevner  and  Water— Sevier  improvement „j  1972 

MARSHFIELD  (Population  15, 223)- 

ESEA  Title  I  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant)  students  served— 

144;  full-time  employees— 22 ......rs  1973 

ESEA  Title  II  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) .;3  1973 

School  assistance  in  federally  impacted  areas ...    .        -^  1973 

NDEA-Title  III— Audiovisual  equipment ;  1973 

MASHPEE  (Population  1,288) 

ESEA  Title  I  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) ^.^r.^.i.ii^  1973 

ESEA  Title  II  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) j  1973 

School  assistance  in  federally  impacted  areas i i.^  1972 

Special  milk  program .......3  1973 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


2,902 


19,997 
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21.723 
6.070 
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19.280 

759 

8,500 

4,192 


36,806 
394 
36,549 
12,170 
13. 233 
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74,917 
1,721 
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10,038 


18.113 
623 

30.581 
3.700 
1,496 


6,956 

231 

3,039 

1,032 

605,500 


40,864 
3,165 

31,409 
6,449 


9,569 

146 

7,653 

241 


Amount 


MATTAPOISETT  (Population  4,500) 

ESEA  Title  I  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant). ......-;;;...--.;:  1973 

ESEA  Title  II  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) ..^.z^  1973 

Vocational  education— Title  I— Pt.  H  (work  study) .;.;  1973 

School  assistance  in  federally  impacted  areas ...5  1972 

Special  milk  program ;  1973 

t^ANTUCKET  (Population  3,774) 

ESEA  Title  I  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) ;;  1973 

ESEA  Title  II  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) .,.,.-  1973 

School  assistance  in  federally  impacted  areas 1972 

Special  milk  program ,.  1973 

NEW  BEDFORDi  (Population  101,777) 

ESEA  Title  I  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant)  students  served— 

1.791;  full-time  employees— 120 1973 

ESEA  Title  II  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant)  .                     "  ■  1973 

Vocational  education— Title  I— Pt.  H  (work  study) I.";  1973 

School  assistance  in  federally  impacted  aieas ^  1972 

Special  milk  program .  1973 

ESEA  Title  VII— Bilingual  education "IIIIIIIIIII  1973 

Adult  basic  education ^3  1973 

Community  development  programs: 

Neighborhood  development,'  HUD -;  1972 

Gerado  apartments  FHA— HUD— Applied  for """-  1973 

Redevelopment  i— Urban  renewal— HUD 111111  1966-73 

Open  space— HUD— Applied  for III.IIIIIIj  1973 

Outfall  sewer— EDA— Applied  for I""i  1973 

Municipal  service  building  construction— EDA— Applied  fo"r"""I;  1973 

Research  and  design  to  expand  applied  for  economic  base — EDA..j  1973 

Urban  coalition  technical  assistance— Red  crab  project— EDA t  1972 

NORWELL  (Population  7,796) 

ESEA  Title  I  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) .-...;j  1973 

ESEA  Title  II  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) IHj  1973 

School  assistance  in  Federally  impacted  areas I";  1972 

Special  milk  program Illlllj  1973 

OAK  BLUFFS  (Population  1,385) 

ESEA  Title  I  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) ^  1973 

ESEA  Title  II  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) 1  1973 

Special  milk  program ......a  1973 

ORLEANS  (Population  3,055) 

ESEA  Title  I  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) ..-..-i.^^^is  1973 

ESEA  Title  II  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) .3  1973 

Special  milk  program j  1973 

PEMBROKE  (Population  11,193) 

ESEA  Title  I  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant).......- .-^73  1973 

ESEA  Title  II  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant).. ......j  1973 

School  assistance  in  federally  impacted  areas .■....„ ....^..'.i  1972 

Special  milk  program .............. \i  1973 

NDEA-Title  III— Audio-visual  equipment """Ill*  1973 

PLYMOUTH  (Population  18,606) 

ESEA  Title  I  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant)  123  students  served; 

19  full-time  employees .  1973 

ESEA,  Title  II  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) 3  1973 

Vocational  education— Title  1— Pt.  H  (work  study) .-  1973 

School  assistance  In  lederally  impacted  areas .t  1972 

Special  milk  program .3  1973 

Adult  basic  education  (55  students  served ,  5  part-time  employees).. ...3  1973 

Water  improvements— EDA— Notification  of  intent ....  j  1973 

Small  sewer  project— EDA ,■„.;»  1972 

PLYMPTON  (Population  1.224) 

ESEA  Title  I  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) -^  1973 

ESEA  Title  II  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) 3  197J 

NDEA- TiUe  III— Audio-visual  equipment ^  J973 

PROVINCETOWN  (Population  2,911) 

ESEA  Title  I  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant)  24  students  served; 

5  full-time  employees 3  1973 

ESEA  Title  II  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) j  197J 

School  assistance  in  federally  impacted  areas 3  1972 

Special  milk  program 3  1973 

ROCHESTER  (Population  1,770) 

ESEA  Title  I  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) j  1973 

ESEA  Title  II  (amount  available  under  Federal  giant) 1973 

Special  milk  program ^  1973 

ROCKUND  (Population  15,674) 

ESEA  Title  I  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant)  104  students  served; 

3  full-time  employees 1973 

ESEA  TiUe  II  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) .;  1973 

Vocational  education— Title  I-  Pt.  H  (work  study) .:  1973 

School  assistance  in  federally  impacted  areas .•  1972 

Special  milk  program ^  1973 

SANDWICH  (Population  5,239) 

ESEA  Title  I  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) 1973 

ESEA  Title  II  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) 1973 

School  assistance  in  Federally  impacted  areas 1972 

Special  milk  piogiam 1973 
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Fiscal 
year 


Amount 


SCITUATE  (Population  16,973) 

ESEA  Tille  I  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant)  30  students  served; 

1  full-time  employee;  Cushing  hall  $5,796.00 1973  $33,329 

ESEA  Title  II  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) 1973  3,465 

School  assistance  in  Federally  impacted  areas 1972  12,  647 

Special  niilli  program 1973  15,417 

Education  for  the  ha«dicapped:  62  students  served 1973  12.000 

NDEA— Title  III— Audio  visual  equipment 1973  7,151 

TISBURY  (Population  2,257) 

ISEA  Title  I  (amount  available  under  Federel  grant) 1973  12,771 

ESEA  Title  II  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) 1973  216 

Special  milk  program .   1973  353 

TRURO  (Population  1,234)  • 

ESEA  Title  I  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) 1973  3,  285 

School  assistance  Ml  Federally  impacted  areas J 1972  47,656 

Special  milk  piogiam .   j 1973  231 

WAREHAM  (Population  11,492) 

ESEA  Title  I  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant)  148  students  served; 

14  tull-linie  employees                                       1973  88,248 

ESEA  Title  II  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) 1973  2,211 

Vocational  education -Tille  I- PI.  H  (woik  study) , 1973  16,444 

School  assistance  m  Federally  impacted  areas 1972  8,  615 

Special  milk  program 1973  3,670 

Education  foi  the  handicapped:  60  students  served;  2  employees 1973  21  690 

NDEA— Title  III- Audio-visual  equipment 1973  2,655 


Tiscal 
year 


Amount 


WEUFLEET  (Population  1,743) 

ESEA  Title  I  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) 1973  J3. 999 

ESEA  Title  II  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) 1973  179 

School  assistance  in  federally  impacted  areas 1972  170  489 

Special  milk  program 1973  231 

WEST  TISBURY  (Population  453) 

ESEA  Title  I  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) 1973  290 

ESEA  Title  II  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) 1973  101 

Special  milk  program 1973  87 

WEYMOUTH  (Population  54,610) 

ESEA  Title  I  (amount  available  under  Federal  giant)  655  students  served; 

22  full-time  employees 1973  152.549 

ESEA  Title  II  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) 1973  9. 7C2 

School  assistance  in  Federally  impacted  areas 1972  154.630 

Special  milk  program 1973  29  233 

NDEA    Titlelll    Audio  visual  equipment 1973  10,172 

YARMOUTH  (Population  12,033) 

ESEA  Tille  I  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) 1973  40. 132 

ESEA  Title  II  (amount  available  under  Federal  grant) 1973  1.661 

Special  milk  program.   1973  5.290 

NDEA    Titlelll    Audio  visual  equipment 1973  3,288 


>  Speci?l  milk  proti'am  figures  <ire  prcjectioiis  irom  State  Department  of  Higher  Education, 
Bureau  ul  Nutrition  and  School  Food. 


Note:  Other  figures  aie  from  IVIassachusetts State  Departmentof  Education,  Office  of  Education  - 
Region  I ;  Southeastern  Regional  Planning  and  Economic  Development  District ;  Local  city  and  town 
officials. 


M.MMPOWFR    AND    EMERGENCY    EMPLOYMENT 
PROCRAMS 

Federal  program.s  including  manpower 
development  training  assistance,  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  the 
emergency  employment  program  have 
provided  important  and  worthwhile  work 
to  many  of  the  citizens  of  the  Fifth  Con- 
pressional  District.  These  programs  are 
being  terminated  or  severely  cut  back. 

Not  only  will  this  mean  an  increase  in 
the  already  too  high  unemployment  rate 
of  the  area,  but  services  that  are  neces- 
sary to  cities  and  towns  will  be  lost  or 
municipalities  will  have  to  increase  their 
budgets  in  order  to  continue  these 
programs. 

Under  the  emergency  employment  pro- 
gram vital  services  \liere  provided  to 
towns  and  cities.  In  some  areas  this 
meant  increased  police^  protection,  re- 
habilitation of  public  buildings,  improve- 
ment of  park  areas. 

These  are  jobs  that  cities  and  towns 
had  not  been  able  to  afford  on  their  own. 

During  the  month  of  July  1972,  the 
peak  period  under  the  emergency  em- 
ployment program,  582  people  were  em- 
ployed in  18  cities  and  towns  in  the  12th 
Congressional  District.  In  some  of  the 
small  towns  this  meant  only  one  em- 
ployee; in  New  Bedford,  392. 

People  employed  under  EEA  were  often 
tliose  members  of  our  society  who  have 
the  most  difficult  time  finding  work; 
Vietnam  veterans,  people  over  45,  and 
those  under  22. 

Peak  period  employment  under  EEA, 
July  1972,  by  city  and  town: 

Acushnet 4 

Barnstable   7 

Bourne 5 

Brewster 1 

Carver   1 

Cohas.set   2 

Dartmouth 10 

Dennis 1 

Duxbury \ 


Eastliam   1 

Fairhaveii 7 

Falmouth 8 

Hingham 2 

Hull   5 

Kingston 2 

Marion 4 

Marshfield  ., 5 

Mashpee   j, 1 

Nantucket 1 

New  Bedford 392 

Norwell    1 

Orleans   1 

Pembroke 9 

Plymouth  31 

Plympton   1 

Provincetown 9 

Rochester 2 

Rockland 15 

Sandwich    1 

Scituate 5 

Truro 2 

Wareham   ■  11 

Wellfleet   1 

Weymouth   29 

Yarmouth 4 

The  emergency  employment  program 
has  meant  that  in  1  month  $147,189  was 
brought  into  the  12th  District  in  the  form 
of  salaries. 

Programs  that  have  been  terminated 
that  affect  the  elderly  include  many  of 
the  housing  programs  such  as  rent  sub- 
sidies, nonprofit  sponsor  housing  wliich 
allowed  nonprofit  organizations  to  build 
housing  for  low-income  groups  including 
the  elderly,  and  rent  supplements.  More 
important  may  be  the  loss  of  various  so- 
cial .services  provided  by  community  ac- 
tion agencies  and  model  cities  agencies; 
these  include  senior  citizens  hot  meal 
programs,  legal  services,  and  others. 

One  of  the  most  severe  changes  that 
will  increase  the  costs  to  the  elderly  is 
the  propo.sed  Nixon  change  in  the  de- 
ductible under  medicare.  The  amount 
the  elderly  will  have  to  pay  to  supple- 
ment medicare  hospital  and  phy.sician 
payments  wiil  rise  appreciably. 


HOSPITAL    CARE 

At  present:  For  the  first  60  days,  $72 
deductible;  61st  to  90th  hospital  day, 
$18  per  day  deductible. 

Nixon  plan:  Full  cost  of  first  hospital 
day,  average  $90;  10  percent  of  full  cost 
of  each  hospital  day  after  the  first,  aver- 
age $15  per  day. 

A  two-week  hospitalization  would  cost 
an  elderly  person  a  minimum  of  $300. 

PHYSICIANS'    COST 

At  present:  Physicians  average,  $600; 
medicare  patient  pays,  $168. 

Nixon  plan:  Physicians  average,  $600; 
medicare  patient  pay,  $214. 
'     For  those  people  on  medicaid,  all  den- 
tal care  has  been  eliminated. 

In  the  12th  Congressional  District, 
there  are  approximately  102,000  people 
on  medicare  and  17,025  people  on  medic- 
aid. 

HEALTH    AND    MENTAL    HEALTH 
ADVANCE    FUNDS    FOR    MEDICARE 

When  medicare  was  started,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  advanced  funds  to  the 
hospitals  on  the  basis  of  projected  medi- 
care patients.  This  practice  has  con- 
tinued so  that  the  hospitals  could  op- 
erate. 

The  Nixon  administration  is  discon- 
tinuing this  practice  and  demanding  re- 
turn of  the  funds  advanced  this  year. 

This  will  mean  that  district  hospitals 
will  have  to  return  $435,000  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  July  1,  1973.  Most 
of  the  hospitals  will  have  to  borrow  these 
funds  at  a  commercial  interest  rate  to 
survive. 

Current  financing  to  be  returned 

Nationally    $300,000,000 

Massachusetts    7,000,000 

District    358.000 

St.  Luke's  Hospital 200,000 

Nantucket  Cottage   Hospital-.  3,500 

Martha's   Vineyard    Hospital..  11,000 

South   Shore   Hospital 70,600 

Tobey    Hospital 20,000 

Falmouth   Hospital.. 21,000 

Union  hospital  of  New  Bedford  32,  500 
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HILL-BURTON    CONSTRUCTION 


The  Hill  Burton  Hospital  Construction 
Act  is  terminated  as  of  June  30,  1973, 
and  there  is  no  money  for  it  in  the  Presi- 
dent's 1974  budget.  This  means  that 
there  will  be  no  construction  funds  for 
much-needed  additions,  improvement, 
or  moderniation  of  hospitals  or  long- 
term  care  facilities. 

This  program  has  been  very  helpful  to 
the  hospitals  in  the  district: 

St.  Luke's  Hospital  received  $400,000 
for  consti-uction  of  a  new  hospital  wing 
in  1968. 

Nantucket  Cottage  Hospital  received 
$144,000  for  construction  of  a  new  hos- 
pital wing  in  1970. 

Martha's  Vineyard  Hospital  received 
$351,797  in  1970  for  an  outpatient  facil- 
ity, and  $464,384  for  a  long-term  care 
facility.  Total  $816,181.  A  grant  applica- 
tion in  the  amount  of  $1,294,788  for  a 
new  patient  facility  is  still  being  final- 
ized. 

South  Shore  Hospital  received  $400,000 
for  a  hospital  addition  in  1968. 

COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HE.«LTH 

There  will  be  no  new  program  money 
for  commuunity  mental  health.  This  pro- 
gram has  stimulated  the  establishment 
throughout  New  England,  helping  to 
move  care  away  from  costly  and  ineffec- 
tive long-term  and  custodial  care  in 
State  mental  institutiohs. 

In  Massachusetts,  giants  totaling  some 
$4  million  per  annum  ha\e  been  made 
through  the  program.  Merely  to  main- 
tain existing  and  planned  services  will 
cost  Massachusetts  $7,986,000. 

South  Shore  Hospital  had  plans  in  the 
discussion  stages  for  a  Community 
Mental  Health  Center,  but  now  will  have 
no  chance  for  Federal  fimding. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  patient  fees, 
third  party  payments,  nor  State  and  local 
governments  can  support  existing  cen- 
ters at  current  levels  of  services,  not  to 
mention  future  needs,  thus  leaving  com- 
munity mental  health  emasculated. 

OFFICE    OF    ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITY     PROCRAMS 

Two  Community  Action  Agencies 
serve  25  cities  and  towiis  in  the  12th 
Congressional  District.  Onboard,  Inc., 
serves  New  Bedford,  Dartmouth,  and 
Fairhaven.  The  Community  Action 
Council  of  Cape  Cod  and  Islands  serves 
Boui-ne,  Falmouth,  Mashpee,  Sandwich, 
Bai-nstable,  Yarmouth,  Dennis,  Har- 
wich, BreWster,  Chatham,  Orleans, 
Eastham,  Wellfleet,  Truro,  Province- 
town,  Gosnold,  West  Tisbury,  Tisbury, 
Oak  Bluffs.  Chilmark,  Gray  Head,  and 
Edgartown.  Both  agencies  have  success- 
fully dealt  with  the  problems  of  low- 
income  families. 

Onboard,  Inc..  administered  a  total 
budget  of  $1.7  million  serving  thousands 
of  people  and  was  responsible  for  bring- 
ing much  more  money  into  the  com- 
munity as  a  result.  Under  the  proposed 
1974  budget.  Onboard,  Inc..  is  in  danger 
of  losing  a  substantial  amount  of  local 
Initiative  funds  which  are  used  to 
administrate  many  worthwhile  pro- 
grams. ? 

The  concentrated  employment  pro- 
gram is  a  manpower  training  program 
for  the  unemployed  and  underemployed. 
Originally  funded  at  $1.1  million  dollars. 


it  was  cut  to  just  under  $800,000  with 
a  phaseout  date  of  September  1,  1973. 
Fifty-five  jobs  are  in  jeopardy. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  in 
school  and  out  of  school  program  ex- 
pires June  30,  1973,  and  that  means  that 
15  staff — full  and  part  time — and  1,391 
youngsters  will  not  be  working  this 
summer. 

Day  care  at  the  OLPH  School  was  orig- 
inally funded  at  $186,000  and  is  sched- 
uled for  new  guidelines  making  the 
feasibility  of  carrying  out  the  program 
serving  90  children  virtually  impo.ssible. 

The  neighborhood  and  service  system 
operates  four  neighborhood  centers  in 
the  city,  providing  activities  such  as 
general  education  development  classes, 
bilingual  classes,  pap-test  facilities, 
many  senior  citizen  programs,  and  cook- 
ing classes. 

The  total  number  of  people  employe'' 
by  the  combined  programs  are  132  full 
time  and  13  part  time,  many  previously 
receiving  public  assistance. 

The  Community  Action  Committee  of 
Cape  Cod  and  the  Island  is  in  jeopardy  of 
losing  $114,000  in  local  iiiitiative  funds 
which  are  the  basic  funds  for  the  admin- 
istration of  many  programs.  This  could 
mean  the  collapse  of  20  jobs  and  an 
annual  budget  in  excess  of  $100,000  di- 
rectly affected.  Other  programs  includ- 
ing local  VISTA  operations  as  well  as  al- 
coholic rehabilitation  and  family  plan- 
ning programs  funded  by  the  Federal 
Government  are  in  serious  jeopardy  with 
CAC  administrative  backup. 

In  addition,  the  community  develop- 
ment wing  of  CAC  will  be  eliminated.  In 
the  area  of  housing,  CAC  has  provided 
space  and  technical  assistance  for  the 
Cape  Cod  and  Islands  Tenants  Council, 
and  has  been  instrumental  in  securing 
more  than  $3  million  in  State  and  Fed- 
eral fimds  for  housing  for  low-income 
people. 

Other  activities  included  food  co-ops. 
which  involve  700  families  and  craft 
development,  a  nonprofit  organization  of 
low-income  people  who  sell  their  handi- 
crafts through  co-op  stores. 

In  addition,  cooperatives  doing  busi- 
ness of  close  to  $150,000  and  broad-based 
organizations  representing  the  inter- 
ests of  low-income  residents  of  the  cape 
and  islands  may  also  be  in  danger  of  col- 
lapse. 

With  the  President's  planned  termi- 
nation of  all  OEO  programs,  all  directly 
funded  antipoverty  programs  will  be  lost, 
but  also  lost  will  be  the  administrative 
arm  of  many  other  manpower  and  com- 
munity programs. 

HOUSING  AND  BASIC   WATER  AND  SEWER 

Low  rent  public  housing  and  multi- 
family  housing  both  have  a  zero  dollar 
figure  projected  in  the  1974  Nixon  budg- 
et. In  fiscal  1973,  $7.7  million  was  allo- 
cated to  Massachusetts  for  these  pro- 
grams; $2.6  million  of  that  has  been  im- 
pounded. 

Many  cities  and  towns  in  the  district 
have  received  in  the  past  and  some  had 
anticipated  Federal  moneys  for  housing 
and/or  water  and  sewer  programs  under 
existing  law.  Most  of  the  new  ones  will 
not  be  funded  under  the  Nixon  budget. 

Many  cities  and  towns  in  the  12th 
Congressional  District  are  under  order 


to  install  water  treatment  plants  or 
sewei-s.  These  plans  are  jeapordized  by 
the  Nixon  budget. 

There  is  a  severe  housing  shortage  for 
the  elderly,  yet  fimds  for  elderly  hous- 
ing, college  housing,  rent  supplements 
and  subsidies,  open  space,  rehabilitation, 
have  all  been  frozen  pending  an  18 
month  study  on  theii-  effectiveness.  This 
will  mean  an  actual  freeze  on  new  starts 
in  housing  of  2  years. 

Marion  received  $605,000  for  sewer  im- 
provements in  fiscal  year  1972;  New 
Bedford  has  submitted  applications  for 
$50,000  for  open  space  grants  and  $5.- 
865.000  for  Gerado  apartments  FHA. 
No  funding  is  available  for  these  imder 
the  1974  Nixon  budget. 

Many  cities  and  towns  in  the  12th 
Congressional  District  have  begun  open 
space  and  recreation  programs  under 
HUD'S  legacy  of  parks  program,  but  will 
be  unable  to  continue  if  the  Nixon  cut- 
backs are  not  reversed.  Cities  and  towns 
planned  construction  of  wastewater 
treatment  plants  and  local  sewer  col-  / 
lector  pipes.  However,  the  Nixon  admin-  \J 
istration  intends  to  spend  less  than  half 
of  the  planned  $11  billion  on  these  pro- 
grams. Local  communities  will  either 
have  to  abandon  their  plans  or  increase 
local  tax  rates  by  intolerable  amoimts. 

The  Nixon  intention  to  end  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  will 
have  a  serious  effect  in  the  district.  In 
1972.  New  Bedford  received  $108,000  for 
Urban  Coalition  Technical  Assistance 
Red  Crab  project:  and  $296,908  for  an 
industrial  park.  An  outfall  sewer  project 
for  $6,180,000  is  pending  with  EDA  for 
New  Bedford. 

Plymouth  was  funded  for  $187,500  for 
a  small  sewer  project  in  1972  and  has 
submitted  a  notification  of  intent  for  a 
SI. 096.800  water  improvement  project. 
Other  cities  and  towns  anticipatins 
funds  under  EDA  will  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity for  Federal  funding. 

Housing  and  construction  generate 
more  long-term  employment  and  have  a 
greater  multiplier  effect  than  do  most 
other  projects  or  input  of  funds.  The  ad- 
verse effects  on  employment  and  econ- 
omy of  the  entire  area  are  veiy  serious. 

NEW     BEDFORD     MODEL     CITIES 

One  of  the  most  important  programs 
begun  under  the  Jolmson  administration 
is  the  model  cities  program.  The  goal  of 
this  project  was  to  improve  inner  cities, 
to  make  them  livable  again.  Under  the 
Nixon  budget,  the  model  cities  will  be 
terminated. 

New  Bedford,  like  all  model  cities,  ex- 
pected to  complete  its  5-year  program  in 
an  orderly  manner.  New  Bedford's  ter- 
mination date  was  to  have  been  January 
31.  1975. 

Through  a  series  of  actions  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
Nev»-  Bedford  program  will  terminate  on 
Jime  30.  1974.  but  the  city  has  received 
only  25  percent  of  the  funds  normally 
expected  for  a  17-month  interval  be- 
tween the  beginning  of  its  fourth  action 
year.  February  1.  1973.  and  the  closing 
date  of  June  30.  1974.  This  reduction  will 
result  in  a  direct  loss  of  nearly  $3,500,000 
to  New  Bedford,  and  means  the  elimina- 
tion of  138  jobs. 
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In  fact,  valuable  services  and  jobs  will 
be  lost  immediately  and  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, leaving  a  gap  which  cannot  be  filled 
until  new  funds  ai"e  received  by  the  city, 
hcpefuUy  in  July  1974. 

The  following  are  the  monetary  and 
job  cuts  which  must  be  made  in  the  New 
Bedford  model  cities  program: 


Jobs  «lifiA- 

FundJn:  nated  or  in 

Activitws  lost  1  jeopardy  > 


Housing  rehablliliilKJn 96,000 

Education  (8  projects,  includinf 
elementary  school  construc- 
tion)      669,500 

Health,  social  services 163,000 

Recreation,  cultural  activrlies...  54  000 

I  rime,  delinquency  p/evenliJn  .  38,  OOU 

Picgiam  administration,  plan- 
ning evaluation,  citi2en  par- 

tiiipaticn 151,  000 

rhy?  ta:  improvements 77.  500 

ToUl l,24<j,00t 


21 


6€ 

19 

1 

0 


25 
2 


138 


'•  Total  loss  is  based  on  Ihe  previously  projected  (12-month 
4th  year.  To  this  li?urc  must  be  a  ded  J108.COO  reclaimed  from 
the  3d  year  which  had  teen  prosramet)  fo'  ongoing  aci'vities, 
ralher  than  phasinr  out.  a  id  'he  J2, 109,000  jiant  for  the  5th 
acti.-'n  year,  making  a  jrand  total  of  $3,466,000 

-  As  of  February  1973,  there  were  160  full-time  and  20  part- 
time  positions  in  the  New  Bedlcrd  pio  ram  dependent  upon 
model  cities  funding,  tot,  ling  180.  On  o  before  Dec.  31,  nearly 
77  percent  of  these  positions  will  be  te<minated  without  addi- 
tional lunuing. 

IIICIIER   EEUCATION 

Approximately  325  local  students  re- 
ceive some  form  of  Federal  financial  aid 
while  attending  one  of  the  three  local 
colleges  in  1973.  It  is  estimated  that  as 
many  as  half  of  these  students  would 
not  be  able  to  attend  colleees  without 
ftnancial  aid. 

The  three  basic  programs  of  financial 
aid  are  the  educational  opportunity 
grants,  the  national  direct  student  loan — 
formerly  national  defense  loans,  and  the 
work-study  program.  The  Nixon  budget 
terminates  the  first  two  programs  and 
weakens  the  third. 

Educational  opportunity  grants  v.-ould 
be  ended  and  replaced  by  the  basic  op- 
portunity grant  for  which  most  students 
whose  families  earned  between  $7,000 
and  $12,000  a  year  would  not  be  eligible. 

National  direct  student  loans  are  made 
to  students  through  their  schools.  The 
President  proposes  replacing  this  with 
the  guaranteed  loan  program.  However, 
past  experience  has  shown  that  students 
with  proven  need  have  the  most  difficult 
time  obtaining  such  loans  from  com- 
mercial banks. 

Many  schools  had  hoped  to  expand 
their  work-study  programs.  However, 
serious  changes  under  the  programs  will 
mean  that  more  students  will  be  abl« 
to  work  fewer  hours  and  cam  less 
money. 

I  include  the  following: 


Amount 

Students 

.Southeastern      Massachusetts 
University: 
Educational      opportunity 
grams  (1973) 

180,453 

81,  386 
168,397 

215 

National  defense  student 
loans  (1973)  

r  -t75 

(       378 

Work  study  (1973) 

Total 

330.^236 

868 

Swain  School  of  Design: 

Educational      oppoitunity 
giants (1973)    

11.124 

6,531 
4,887 

35 

National  defense  student 
loans  (1973) 

35 

Work-sludy  (1973) 

9 

Total 

• 

22.542 

79 

1973 

1.7 

(anticipated) 

Cape  Cod  Community  Colloge: 
Educational      opportunity 

grants.   

National  dtfens*   student 

loans 

Work  study  program 

J25,60u 

10,200 
43,400 

$41. 200 
74,500 

200, o:o 

Tola' 

79,  2C0 

315,  700 

Note.— In  1973,  a  total  of  170  students  received  some  form  of 
financial  aid  al  Cape  Cod  Community  College.  In  1974,  the  col- 
lege had  anticipated  370  student,  receivina  some  form  cf 
!  iiancial  aid. 


WATERGATE   AND   THE   AMERICAN 
NAZI  PARTY 

(Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addiess  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
another  little  dripping  from  the  Water- 
gate, whose  seepings  have  polluted  our 
governmental  process  from  coast  to  coast. 
Evei-yone  read  yesterday  in  the  paper 
how  the  operation  in  California,  under 
Lyn  Nofziger,  was  spending  Watergate 
money  to  try  to  influence  the  election. 
It  now  comes  to  light  through  the  San 
Gabriel  Valley  Tribune  that  the  Ameri- 
can Nazi  Party  or  the  Nazi  Party  of 
America,  whose  headquarters  is  in  my 
district,  was  employed  in  this  process. 
Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  little  com- 
mando groups  from  the  Watergate  ap- 
proached the  Na2a  Party  in  California 
and  offered  them  funds  to  pay  off  their 
mortgage.  Tliey  were  in  trouble,  in  peril 
of  losing  their  building,  their  headquar- 
ters. They  were  asked  if  they,  the  Nazi 
Party,  would  help  change  the  registra- 
tion of  the  members  of  AIP  Party  so  that 
it  would  disappear  from  the  ballot  and 
thereby  prevent  the  name  of  George 
Wallace  from  appearing  on  the  ballot. 
They  did  turn  over  $1,200  in  money  to 
the  Nazi  Party— $800  of  that  money  was 
used  against  the  mortgage.  I  do  not  yet 
know  what  happened  to  the  other  $400. 
Along  with  that,  the  Nazi  Party  got  a 
gasoline  credit  card  through  the  cour- 
tesy, of  course,  of  the  Committee  to  Re- 
elect the  President  or  Watergate,  what- 
ever we  want  to  call  it. 

An  article  written  by  Daniel  DeLong 
and  appearing  in  the  San  Gabriel  Valley. 
Calif.  Daily  Tribune  of  June  7,  1973,  fol- 
lows: 

Nazis  Used  Nixon  Cash 
(By  Daniel  DeLong) 
El  Monte. APunds  from  PresWent  Nixon's 
re-election  campaign  were  used  as  a  down 
payment  lor  the  nations  largest  Nazi  head- 
quarters. It  was  revealed  today. 

Lt.  Joseph  Tommasi.  head  of  the  National 
Socialist  White  People's  Party  in  Southern 
CaJi/ornia.  told  The  Tribune  that  money 
received  from  the  California  Committee  to 
Re-elect  the  President  was  used  to  buy  the 
frame  headquarters  house  at  4375  N.  Peclc 
Rd. 

Tommasi  said  he  received  $1,200  from 
Robert  J.  Walters,  a  disgruntled  former  co- 
ordinator for  the  American  Independent 
Party,  to  enlist  members  of  the  AIP  into  the 
Nazi  movement  to  block  George  Wallaces 
third-party  candidacy  In  California  last  year. 
More  than  $000  of  the  money  received 
from  Walters  was  used  to  purchase  the 
swastika-decorated  headquarters.  Total  pur- 
chase price  was  $28,000. 

Tommasi.  22,  a  self-styled  leader  of  the 
group,   said    that   Walters   approached   him 


at  his  headquarters  In  October  of  1970  In 
the  name  of  then  Atty.  Gen.  John  Mitchell 
and  Jeb  Stuart  Magruder,  the  Nixon  cam- 
paign's deputy  director. 

Tommasi  said  that  Walters  and  Glen  Park- 
er, a  Nazi  sympathizer  who  broke  with  Wal- 
ters during  the  enlistment,  offered  htm 
$5,000  to  use  his  storm  troopers  as  registrars. 

The  Nazi,  about  20  of  the  group's  claimed 
membership  of  1,500,  went  out  neatly  dressed 
in  civilian  clothes  to  register  AIP  members. 

Tommasi  only  received  $1,200  of  the 
••promised'  $5,000.  Payments  came  in  $100 
Increments,  both  by  checks  signed  by  Wal- 
ters  in  cash. 

The  last  payment  made  to  Tommasi  came 
in  January  of  last  year. 

Tommasi  said  that  the  money  was  cut 
off  because  the  registration  drive  was  a 
complete  failure. 

Wallace  actually  gained  6,500  voters  dur- 
ing the  period  that  Walters  and  Tommasi 
worked  together. 

"They  (Walters  and  Parker)  were  afraid 
that  Wallace  would  do  damage  to  the  Nixon 
campaign  in  California."  Tommasi  said. 

"I  was  surprised  when  I  was  contacted 
but  the  idea  of  enlisting  AIP  members  to 
weaken   Wallace   made  sense,"   he   recalled. 

Tommasi  said  his  party  needed  the  money 
then  because  the  lease  on  the  headquarters 
"was  dying." 

"We  had  no  reason  to  doubt  Walters  cr 
Parker  and  who  they  said  Oiey  represented  " 
Tonmiasi  added. 

Walters  denied  that  he  hired  the  I^azis, 
even  when  shown  photostat  copies  of  checks 
m.tde  cut  to  Tommasi  with  Walters'  sig- 
nature. 

The  advertising  executive  from  Buena 
Park  said  he  had  often  given  Parker  signed 
blank  checks  to  fill  cut  for  expenses. 

Walters  conceded  Thursday  that  "it  Is 
conceivable  some  individuals  working  in  the 
campaign  were  In  some  way  or  another  In- 
volved with  Tommasi  and  company." 

Most  of  today's  revelations  stem  from  testi- 
mony Thursday  by  Hugh  W.  Sloan.  Jr.,  for- 
mer treasurer  of  the  Nixon  campaign,  when 
he  told  the  Senate  Watergate  hearings  that 
he  disbursed  $10,000  in  cash  to  Lyn  Nofziger, 
former  director  of  the  President's  California 
campaign,  for  an  unspecified  purpose. 

Nofziger  said  the  money  went  to  Walters. 
He  said  Walters  convinced  Magruder  that  he 
could  help  disqualify  AIP  members  who  had 
once  registered  but  failed  to  vote. 

Under  California  \law,  names  of  registered 
voters  are  stricken  by  county  registrars  if 
they  fail  to  vote  In  general  elections  every 
two  years. 

Wallace  had  last  run  In  the  state  during 
the  1968  presidential  primary. 

Although  the  registration  drive  between 
Walters  and  Tommasi  failed,  the  Nazi  leader 
said  that  he  has  also  worked  with  Walters 
in  defeating  farm  labor  leader  Cesar  Chavez. 

Tommasi  said  that  Walters  had  given  him 
"an  undisclosed"  amount  of  money  from 
Teamster  Union  funds  to  send  his  troopers 
into  the  lettuce  fields  in  the  Coachella  Val- 
ley to  "stir  up  trouble." 


JEWISH  CEMETERIES  DESECRATED 
BY  NAZIS 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Willie 
Brandt,  the  Chancellor  of  West  Ger- 
many, is  currently  cond'jcting  an  official 
visit  to  the  State  of  Israel.  This  is  truly 
a  momentous  occasion.  It  is  tlie  first  such 
visit  by  a  German  leader  to  the  Jewish 
State. 

The  ramifications  of  this  meeting  can- 
not be  missed.  The  German  nation, 
under  the  control  of  Adolf  Hitler  and  the 
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Nazi  Party,  earned  an  infamous  place  in 
histoi-y  by  the  murder  of  6  million  Jews. 
While  Willie  Brandt  was  a  courageous 
fighter  against  Nazism  and  all  the  evil 
that  dogma  represf^nted,  the  name  of 
Germany  still  evokes  bitter  memories  in 
the  hearts  of  millions  of  people.  Jews  and 
gentiles  alike.  Chancellor  Brandt's  visit 
to  Israel  marks  a  new  beginning  in  the 
relationship  between  the  Jewish  State 
and  Germany. 

The  prospect  of  expanded,  normalized 
relations  between  Israel  and  Germany  is 
certainly  a  gratifying  one.  However,  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  past  is  an  en- 
tirely closed  book.  One  outstanding  issue 
remaining  to  be  resolved  is  that  of  the 
Jewish  cemeteries  in  Eastern  Europe 
that  were  desecrated  by  the  Nazis. 

Over  2,000  Jewish  cemeteries  in  Po- 
land, the  Soviet  Union,  Hungary,  and 
Czechoslovakia  were  destroyed.  The 
Nazis  desecrated  gi'avestones.  and  used 
them  as  construction  material  and  pav- 
ing stones  for  streets  and  roads. 

This  despoilment  continues  even  to- 
day. The  Polish  Government  has  con- 
fiscated the  large  Jewish  cemetery  in 
Lvov  and  turned  it  into  a  park.  Many  of 
the  Jewish  graveyards  are  over  1,000 
years  old,  and  are  the  last  remnant 
of  a  once-thriving  European  Jewish 
community  of  millions  of  people.  With 
the  destruction  of  these  cemeteries,  the 
last  historical  traces  of  Polish  Jewry  will 
be  eradicated. 

There  is  an  organization  that  is  ded- 
icated to  finding,  restoring  and  pre- 
serving these  forgotten  cemeteries.  The 
name  of  the  organization  is  the  World 
Center  of  European  Rabbis.  The  Geder 
Avot  section  of  the  World  Center  has 
for  some  time  been  actively  engaged  in 
endeavoring  to  obtain  reparations  for 
the  destruction  of  Jewish  cemeteries. 
Rabbi  M.  J.  Rubin,  the  tireless,  devoted 
leader  of  Geder  Avot,  has  imfortu- 
nately  not  met  with  any  success  In  his 
efforts  to  date. 

Geder  Avot's  plan  is  to  locate  as 
many  Jewish  cemeteries  as  possible,  and 
to  restore  as  many  of  those  as  feasible. 
For  those  which  cannot  be  restored  be- 
cause the  destruction  is  too  great,  Geder 
Avot  plans  to  build  memorial  houses  in 
Israel  for  the  martyrs,  for  those  who  no 
longer  have  gravestones,  and  for  those 
cemeteries  which  have  been  demolished. 
Geder  Avot  is  devoted  to  preventing 
the  further  confiscation  of  Jewish  ceme- 
teries and  to  the  erection  of  fences 
around  the  remaining  ones  to  prevent 
further  vandalism  and  destniction  of 
graves. 

Rabbi  Rubin  explains  that  his  orga- 
nization is  operating  under  the  guidance 
of  Jewish  law.  In  the  Talmud,  it  is  com- 
manded that  the  dead  be  properly  buried, 
and  this  commandment  is  being  trans- 
gressed every  time  a  Jewish  cemetery  in 
Eastern  Europe  is  desecrated  or  a  grave 
vandalized.  So  unequivocal  is  this  com- 
mandment that  even  the  high  priest,  an 
office  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament,  who  was  forbidden  under  or- 
dinary circumstances  to  touch  the  dead, 
may  occupy  himself  with  the  burial  of 
the  dead. 

Rabbi  Rubin  and  Geder  Avot  are 
carrying  on  this  work  as  a  religious  re- 


quirement and  as  a  labor  of  devotion  to 
the  memory  of  European  Jewry.  It  is  a 
backbreaking  task  that  to  date  has  pro- 
duced few,  if  any,  positive  results.  This 
task  camiot  be  completed  unless  many 
more  people  become  aware  of  the  situa- 
tion and  take  an  interest  in  it. 

A  petition  with  more  than  one  million 
signatures  on  this  matter  was  presented 
to  the  United  Nations.  The  German  Gov- 
ernment has  been  approached  in  the 
past,  with  no  response.  It  is  my  hope  that 
with  the  current  visit  of  Chancellor 
Brandt  to  Israel.  German  officialdom  will 
take  a  renewed  interest  in  this  problem 
and  intercede  with  the  East  European 
governments  on  behalf  of  Geder  Avot. 

World  War  n  and  nazism  both  came  to 
an  end  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
It  is  about  time  that  this  issue  should 
be  laid  to  rest  as  well. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  WILL  PREVAIL 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
it  was  my  pleasure  to  speak  to  some 
10,000  of  America's  finest  gathered  on 
the  west  steps  of  the  Capitol.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  delegates  to  the  legislative 
conference  of  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens,  people  who  in  their  ma- 
ture years  are  making  a  further  contri- 
bution to  this  Nation's  greatness. 

They  were  here  to  remind  us  to  keep 
the  Nation's  priorities  on  the  track.  They 
were  here  in  Wasliington,  and  in  my 
office,  to  remind  us  that  Government  pro- 
grams for  senior  citizens  are  not  doing 
the  .lob  tliey  were  intended  to  do. 

Too  many  of  the  20  million  senior  citi- 
zens exist  on  the  barest  minimum  in- 
come. It  is  commonplace  to  find  elderly 
couples  living  on  income  below  the  pov- 
erty level  designated  by  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  93d  Congre.ss 
adjourns  I  believe  we  will  find  that  the 
needs  of  our  senior  citizens  will  occupy 
a  larger  portion  of  our  interest  than 
they  ever  have  before.  These  people,  who 
have  in  the  past  caiTied  America  on  their 
backs,  are  beginning  to  command  the 
attention  they  deserve. 

Programs  established  and  advanced  by 
this  Congress  will  give  new  meaning  to 
the  daily  life  of  senior  citizens.  I  believe 
the  needs  of  the  elderly  is  becoming  a  bi- 
partisan issue  in  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  that  the  result  will  be  progress  not 
dreamed  of  in  the  past.     ' 

For  example,  just  6  years  ago  a  resolu- 
tion was  introduced  here  to  establish  a 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  that  would 
give  full  time  attention  to  the  needs  of 
our  20  million  senior  citizens.  At  that 
time  it  had  only  two  sponsors.  In  the  last 
session  of  Congress  the  same  measure 
had  233  cosponsors.  I  predict  that  in  this, 
the  93d  Congress,  the  measure  will  carry 
and  give  those  senior  citizens  a  full  time 
and  continuing  voice  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  that  measure,  and 
I  m-ge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  in  its  sup- 
porting. It  will  help  focus  our  legislative 
efforts  on  the  real  needs  of  the  elderly. 


Before  this  Congress  adjourns  perhaps 
we  can  take  up  and  establish  such  things 
as  comprehensive  health  insm-ance,  an 
equitable  system  for  social  secuiity  pay- 
ments, rent  control  and  other  items  that 
are  a  day-to-day  concern  of  older  Amer- 
icans. 


SOME  CONTINUED  SAGE  ADVICE 
FROM  JAMES  A.  FARLEY  ON  HIS 
85TH  BIRTHDAY 

I  Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  be- 
loved former  U.S.  Government  official 
and  longtime  Democratic  Party  leader, 
Hon.  James  A.  Farley  of  New  York,  cele- 
brated his  85th  birthday  the  other  day. 

Needless  to  say,  Jim  Farley  is  still  in 
robust  health  and  going  strong  at  85. 
And  in  keeping  with  his  usual  practice 
he  had  some  very  sage  and  very  somid 
advice  for  all  of  us  in  Washington  these 
days  when  he  was  interviewed  in  con- 
nection with  that  85th  birthday  cele- 
bration, advice  on  Watergate,  advice  on 
the  future  of  the  country,  and  advice  on 
the  coalition  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

We  can  all  learn  a  lesson  in  listening  to 
what  a  man  of  Jim  Farley's  .stature  has 
to  say.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  an  Associated  Press 
story  on  this  interview  that  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express  for 
May  31. 1973: 
Farley   Sees  Watergate  As  Boon  to  Dems 

New  York. — James  A.  Farley.  Democratic 
national  chairman  in  the  years  of  the  New 
Deal,  said  Wednesday  that  Watergate  will  be 
enough  of  a  boon  to  Democrats  without  im- 
peachment of  President  Nixon.  That,  he  said, 
"would  be  dis.astrous.^' 

At  a  news  conference  to  mark  his  Both 
birthday.  Farley  said  he  hopes  'nothing  will 
happen  to  bring  about  an  impeaclmient" 
becau.se  he  has  "such  a  high  regard  for  the 
office  of  the  Pre.sident.'^ 

"It  would  divide  the  country  in  a  way  it 
has  never  been  divided  before."  Parley  said. 

In  any  event,  he  continued,  the  Watergate 
case  can  be  expected  to  drag  on  for  "months 
and  months  and  months.  There  will  be  many 
indictments  and  trials.  It  will  be  many  years 
before  the  entire  situation  is  over.^^ 

COP   CHANCES    "DIM" 

"Unless  there  is  something  unforeseen.  I 
don't  think  the  Republicans  have  a  chance 
in  1976."  He  said  Watergate's  effects  would 
spill  over  Into  Congressional  and  state  house 
races. 

Tlie  news  conference  totiched  on  a  broad 
range  of  issues  in  which  Parley,  now  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Coca-Cola  Export 
Corp.,  has  taken  an  interest. 

Farley  was  Democratic  national  chairman 
and  postmaster  general  during  Prcsidef.t 
Franklin  D  Roosevelfs  first  two  terms.  He 
split  with  Roosevelt  over  the  i.ssue  of  a  third 
term  in  1940. 

Farley  said  he  thinks  Sen.  Henry  Jackson, 
D-Wash.,  "would  make  a  great  president"  iu 
1976.  But,  he  said,  "you  can't  discount  Sen. 
Edmund  Mu.sk ie.  D-Maine."  He  would  not 
comment  on  the  chances  of  Sen.  Edward  M. 
Kennedy.  D-Mass. 

BEAME    IS   PRAISED 

Farley  also  endorsed  Comptroller  Abraham 
Beame  in  a  four-way  Democratic  mayoral 
primary  in  New  York  City. 

Farley  had  a  few  kind  words  for  the  old 
style  political  boss  he  worked  with — a  figure 
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wbcs«  Influence  he  said  has  declined  snd 
whose  image  has  changed. 

"In  the  day  when  I  was  active,"  he  said, 
"bosses  never  looked  for  any  publicity  and 
r.cver  headed  the  parade.  The  one  thing  you 
could  say  about  bosses  was  that  they  would 
wholeheartedly  support  the  candidate  de- 
spite disagreement  in  a  primary. 


GORDON  K.  EBERSOLE:       , 
APPALACHIAN 

(Mr.  HECKLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Hagerstown,  Md..  Daily  Mail 
has  published  a  fine  article  concerning  a 
longtime  Federal  employee,  Gordon  K. 
Ebersole.  who  grows  in  wisdom  and  un- 
derstanding manyfold  each  year  of  his 
retirement  in  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Eber- 
sole has  a  deep  appreciation  of  human 
qualities  and  he  gets  closer  every  year  to 
both  man  and  soil.  I  know  few  human  be- 
ings who  have  a  better  understanding  of 
Appalachia.  The  article  about  Gordon 
Ebersole  follows: 

Gordon  K.  Eblksole:  Lovm  or  Horses,  . 
Old  Machinfs,  Appaj.achians 
(By  Phil  Ebersole) 
SHFPHF.HDSTOWN,  W.  Va. — Gordon  K.  Eber- 
sole is  a  retired  civil  engineer  with  30  years 
federal    service    who    collects    obsolete    ma- 
chinery, raises  appaloosa  horses,  and  thinks 
about  ways  to  fight  what  he  calls  corporate 
"colonialism"  In  the  Appalachians. 

He  quit  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, where  he  was  co-ordlnator  for  area  re- 
development, because  he  did  not  think  the 
area  redevelopment  or  Appalachian  proijrams 
were  being  organized  in  the  people's  interest. 
Now  he  tries  to  promote  what  he  regards  rs 
the  p>eople'6  interest  as  executive  director  of 
th"  Council  on  Appalachian  Development 
(CAD) ,  a  board  meml)er  of  the  Council  of  the 
Southern  Mountains  and.  as  an  active  Pres- 
byterian layman,  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Religion  in  Appalachia. 

He  has  a  230-acre  farm  which  his  five 
grown  children  and  many  grandchildren  fre- 
quently visit,  an  old  mill  in  Delvllle,  Pa.,  near 
Harrlsburg  which  he  hopes  to  turn  into  a 
museum,  horses  which  he  breeds  and  raises 
western-style,  and  what  may  be  one  of  the 
world's  largest  purposely-assembled  collec- 
tions of  obsolete  machinery. 

Ebersole's  political  enthusiasm  has  not 
flagged,  however,  and  he  is  ready  at  the  drop 
of  a  hat  to  talk  about  public  utility  districts, 
strip-mining,  severance  taxes,  timber  co-op- 
eratives or  the  need  to  save  the  family  farm. 
Born  and  reared  in  Nebraska,  a  state  with 
100  percent  publicly-owned  electric  utilities, 
he  first  worked  as  a  civil  engineer  on  the 
Grand  Coulee  dam,  and,  after  World  War 
Two.  on  the  Missouri  Baslu  project. 

Transferred  to  Washington,  DC,  with  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  1950,  Ebersole 
worked  on  Point  Pour  resource  development 
projects  for  the  next  10  years. 

Working  with  Point  Four  (now  AID)  from 
1950  to  1960,  Ebersole  was  named  Interior  De- 
partment representative  hi  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Administration  in  1961.  He  visited 
Appalachia  as  a  representative  of  the  Council 
of  Appalachian  Governors  and  as  a  member 
of  the  power,  coil  and  water  resources  teams 
of  the  President's  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission. 

As  originally  drafted,   Ebersole  said,   the 

Appalachian  program  proposed  development 

of  timber,  coal  and  hydro-electric  resources 

for  the  people. 

But  everything  except  a  highway-building 


program  was  knocked  out,  he  said,  "by  the 
private  Interests  who  control  this  country." 
Angrily,  he  said:  "This  Watergate  thing  Is 
the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  this 
country.  It  will  show  people  what  I've  known 
ever  since  I  went  Into  Secretary  Udall's  of- 
fice, and  saw  how  impossible  it  is  to  do  any- 
thing about  strip  mines  or  anything  else 
that  would  hurt  the  private  interests.  Money 
talks,  and  money  runs  this  government." 

He  retired  in  1965  to  help  organize  CAD. 
The  organization  had  high  hopes  in  the 
beginning. 

Its  chairman  was  his  friend,  Harry  M.  Cau- 
dlU,  lawyer  and  author  of  "Night  Comes  to 
the  Cumberlands,"  a  best-selling  book  about 
the  coal-mlnlng  area  of  Kentucky.  Its  board 
of  directors  included  Milton  Shapp,  who  is 
now  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

For  some  months,  Ebersole  was  CAD's  un- 
paid spokesman  in  Washington,  working  with 
such  congressmen  as  U.S.  Senator  Lee  Met- 
calf  (D-Mont.)  and  Ken  Hechler  (D-W.  Va). 
One  CAD  proposal  is  the  Public  Utility 
District  (PUD)  which,  Ebersole  said,  has 
been  successfully  used  in  Washington  State 
to  electrify  rural  areas,  hold  down  electric 
rates,  and  plow  back  utility  profits  into  local 
governments  to  be  used  for  schools,  roads 
and  community  colleges. 

Both  Appalachia  and  the  Pacific  North- 
west are  rich  In  natural  resources,  he  said, 
but  these  resources  have  been  developed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  only  in  the  north- 
west. 

Twenty-two  W^ashington  State  counties 
formed  PUDS  In  the  1930s,  Ebersole  said, 
some  generating  their  own  power,  some  buy- 
ing from  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion. 

•niey  were  able  to  sell  power  for  half  what 
was  then  the  going  rate,  electrify  farms  ne- 
glected by  the  private  utilities,  and  still  earn' 
revenues  used  by  local  government  to  develop 
the  area. 

As  an  alternative,  Ebersole  quite  seriously 
suggests  that  private  utilities  in  Appalachia 
consider  going  non-profit,  paying  off  their 
stockholders  In  revenue  bonds. 

"The  system  would  remain  the  same,"  he 
said,  "The  only  thing  which  would  change 
woiUd  be  the  board,  which  would  be  gov- 
erned by  people  from  the  area  the  company 
serves." 

Such  a  proposal  may  seem  far-fetched,  he 
said,  but  "you  get  in  a  populist  national  ad- 
ministration and  you'll  have  a  lot  more  pub- 
lic ownership  that  we  have  today."  Revenue 
bonds  are  also  a  cheeper  method  of  financing 
that  stock  issues,  Ebersole  said. 

He  and  CAD  also  advocate  a  national  sever- 
ence  tax  on  non-renewable  resources,  by 
which  <;ompanies  must  pay  local  governments 
for  coal  and  minerals  removed  form  their 
Jurisdictions. 

CAD  never  was  able  to  get  any  funds  or 
any  staff,  however,  and  in  recent  years  has 
been  relatively  Inactive  except  for  a  fight  to 
get  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  con- 
sider pubUc  alternative  to  the  Appalachian 
Power  Company's  Blue  Ridge,  W.  Va.,  dam 
proposal. 

Ebersole  finds  plenty  to  keep  hiru  busy  and 
happy,  however. 

Eight  years  ago,  while  doing  research  on 
the  Ebersole  geneology  in  Delvllle,  Pa.,  he 
bought  on  old  grist  mill  for  tl.SOO. 

"I  had  been  a  dam  engineer,"  he  said.  "The 
Idea  of  having  a  dam  of  my  own  was  Intrlgu- 
hig." 

While  the  property  Is  now  a  kind  of  attic 
where  he  and  his  five  grown  children  store 
excess  property.  Ebersole  hopes  to  stir  up 
Interest  In  making  it  a  museum  which  would 
house  his  collection  of  old  machinery  and 
other  Americana. 

His  machinery  collection,  mostly  picked  up 
at  auctions,  ranges  from  a  hand-powered 
vacuum  cleaner  to  a  seven-foot-high  nut- 
cracker. Much  of  It  he  has  put  in  operating 
condition. 
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"My  specialty  is  washing  machines,"  he 
said,  "I  have  32,  including  two  of  the  fij-st 
spin-dryers  ever  made." 

Ebersole  is  also  fascinated  by  the  culture 
of  the  Far  East,  particularly  oriental  farm- 
ing methods  which  he  Imitates  to  some  ex- 
tent in  his  own  garden. 

He  served  with  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  in  India  and  Okinawa  during 
World  War  Two  and  with  Point  Four  (now 
AID)  In  Korea  from  1959  to  1961. 

For  the  past  two  and  a  half  years,  he  has 
realized  a  lifetime  dream  by  raising  horses 
on  his  230-acre  farm.  He  noted  that  his  land- 
lord Is  not  a  fanner,  but  a  State  Depart- 
ment official — an  indication  of  a  bad  trend 
in  land  ownership. 

He  has  27  horses  which  he  raises  west- 
era-style,  leaving  them  out-of-doors  all  year 
round.  He  has  bred  two  appaloosa  foals  which 
are  everything  he  wants  In  horses,  and  he 
will  use  them  as  traU  horses. 

"It's  a  good  thing  for  young  people  to  go 
out  on  a  week's  ride,  and  take  care  of  their 
horse,"  he  said.  "By  that  time,  they're  pretty 
well-acquainted  with  the  horse,  and  know 
how  to  cope  with  situations." 

lie  has  a  lot  of  old  harness  he  bought 
at  auction,  which  he  plans  to  repair  and  get 
a  wagon  team  to  use. 

He  Is  proud  of  his  garden,  where,  among 
other  things,  he  grows  strawberries  on  a  hill- 
side terrace  on  a  pattern  he  saw  used  In  the 
Par  East.  The  terrace  has  a  southern  ex- 
posure, and  the  rocks  which  build  it  up  re- 
tain the  sun's  heat  and  help  the  strawberries 
grow  faster,  he  said. 

Most  of  all,  he  enjoys  his  grandchildren, 
who  are  frequent  visitors  to  the  farm. 

"Where  can  grandklds  go  nowadays."  he 
asked,  "if  they  don't  have  a  granddad  with  a 
farm?" 

If  the  Appalachian  region  is  developed  to 
it's  full  potential,  he  said,  people  won't  be 
forced  off  the  land  into  the  cities,  and  this 
way  of  life  will  be  available  to  all. 


A  YOUNG  MAN  VISITS  CONGRESS 
(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 


permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  time 
ago  a  very  bright  and  handsome  yoims 
friend  of  mine  from  Miami,  David  Ken- 
nedy, who.se  family  have  been  warm 
friends  of  mine  for  a  long  time,  visited 
Washington  with  members  of  his  family. 
I  took  him  to  the  floor  of  the  House  one 
day  while  the  Hoilse  was  in  session  and 
later  took  him  to  the  office  of  the  Speaker 
where  he  had  the  honor  of  meeting  the 
Speaker  who  greeted  him  very  graciou.sly 
and  gave  him  an  autographed  photo- 
graph. Later  the  yoimg  man  on  his  own 
initiative  went  over  to  the  office  of  Sen- 
ator GuRNEY  from  Florida.  There  he  got 
Sa  pass  to  the  Senate  Galley.  While  £it- 
/ting  in  the  Senate  gallery  he  recognized 
Senator  Humprhey  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  Senator  Humphrey  was  a  close 
friend  of  his  father,  Hon.  David  Ken- 
nedy, recently  the  mayor  of  Miami.  David 
went  down  to  the  Senate  Reception  Room 
and  sent  a  request  in  for  Senator  Hum- 
phrey to  come  out.  Senator  Humphrey 
came  out,  met  him,  and  took  him  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  Young  David  Ken- 
nedy had  all  this  exciting  experience  in 
the  Capitol  in  one  day. 

Wlien  he  went  home  he  wrote  it  up  in 
his  school  paper,  published  by  the  excel- 
lent Lear  School  which  he  attends  in 
Mirml.  This  young  man's  report  of  his 


trip  to  Washington  gives  us  a  better  im- 
derstanding  of  how  meaningful  it  is  for 
Members  of  Congress  to  take  the  time  to 
try  to  enable  young  visitors  to  see  as 
much  as  they  can  and  meet  as  many 
Members  of  Congress  as  they  can  while 
they  are  here.  -.^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  young  David 
Kennedy's  article  in  his  school  paper  in 
the  Record  following  these  remarks : 
My  Visrr  to  Congress 
(By  David  Kennedy) 

The  Capitol  has  two  sides — one  for  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  other  for  the 
House  of  Representatives.  When  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House  introduces  a  bill,  both 
sides  must  vote  in  agreement,  and  then  it  Is 
sent  to  the  President. 

I  was  very  honored  when  Senator  Pepper 
took  me  with  him  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
It  is  a  very  big  and  beautiful  room  with  435 
scats,  one  for  every  Congressman.  The 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Carl  Albert,  sits  up 
very  high  on  a  platform  with  the  Americaji 
flag  behind  him.  Voting  is  done  by  computers 
right  on  the  side  of  each  desk.  Senator  Pepper 
let  me  vote  on  two  bills  for  him.  But,  of 
course,  he  told  me  what  to  vote. 

A  very  special  thing  occurred  when  Sen- 
ator Pepper  took  me  in  to  meet  the  Speak  •rr 
in  his  office.  There  he  gave  me  a  special  card 
so  I  could  go  any  place  In  the  Capitol  except 
the  Vice  President's  office.  But  that's  okay; 
Id  rather  meet  a  Democrat  anyway!  Mr.  Al- 
bert said  what  a  great  man  Claude  Pepper 
Is.  but  I  already  knew  that. 

Under  the  Capitol  there  Is  a  little  subway 
which  I  rode  to  the  Senate  wing  where  I  saw 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey.  He  took  me  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  Each  Senator  has  a  desk 
and  the  Vice  President  sits  on  a  platform,  but 
he  wasn't  there. 

I  really  couldn't  believe  that  this  was  hap- 
pening to  me.  The  Senator  also  took  me  to 
lunch  in  the  House  dining  room.  Wow!  Every- 
one knows  Senator  Pepper.  It  was  all  Just 
great! 

PRISON  REFORM 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  prisons 
have  changed  little  in  comparison  with 
the  rest  of  society  since  the  turn  of  the 
centxuT-  Because  of  the  isolation  of  the 
penal  institution  from  the  rest  of  society, 
faults  have  developetl  in  the  Nation's 
prisons  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
corrected  years  ago.  1 

Proposed  reforms  follow  traditional 
lines:  more  and  better  trained  personnel 
at  higher  salaries,  more  programs  in  and 
out  of  institutions,  more  money  for  courts 
and  corrections  all  along  the  line.  The 
basis  for  these  approaches  is  that  the 
programs  are  on  the  right  track,  but 
have  never  been  given  a  fair  trial,  and 
that  the  blame  for  past  failure  is  pubUc 
and  legislative  inaction. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Crime  has 
found  that  money  is  not  necessarily  the 
barrier  to  upgrading  the  criminal  proc- 
ess. Building  bigger,  fortress-type  prisons 
will  not  make  society  a  safer  place;  if 
anything,  mass  treatment  of  offenders 
will  only  lead  to  more  recidivism. 

Realistically,  society  can  never  com- 
pletely eradicate  crime  and  completely 
cut  out  a  recidivism  rate.  However,  it 
has  been  estimated  by  penologists  that 
vocational  training  and  meaningful  em- 
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ploynient  after  incarceration  can  cut 
recidivism  by  as  much  as  50  percent.  Six 
years  ago  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administra- 
tion of  Justice,  which  included  William 
P.  Rogers,  nov,-  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Lewis  Powell,  an  appointee  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Supreme  Court,  unanimously 
reported  that: 

The  ConuniESion  has  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  most  significant  action  that  can  be 
taken  against  crime  is  action  designed  to 
elimiixpte  slums  and  ghettos,  to  improve  ed- 
ucation, to  provide  Jobs,  to  make  sure  that 
every  American  Is  given  the  opportunities 
and  freedoms  that  will  enable  him  to  assiime 
his  responsibilities. 

Other  similar  findings  will  be  brought 
to  Congress'  attention  when  the  Select 
Committee  on  Crime  submits  its  final  re- 
port on  Corrections  this  month.  As  a 
.solution  to  the  "revolving  door"  justice 
of  our  corrections  system,  Mr.  Eugene 
Rhoden  has  written  the  following  article. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following: 

Employment — A  Key  To  Rehabiutation 

NOTES  ON  COMMtTNlTY  CORRECTIONS — 
SPRING,  1973 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation 
OF  THE  National  Capital  Area. 

Washington,  DC. 

American  society  places  a  high  value  on 
work,  even  Identifying  and  giving  status  to 
a  person  according  to  his  occupation.  There 
is  considerable  evidence  that  unemployment 
while  certainly  not  solely  responsible  for 
criminal  behavior  or  recidivism,  seems  to  be 
one  of  taie  principal  causative  factors.  With 
this  guideline,  local  and  federal  governments 
have  sponsored  numerous  Inmate  training 
programs  and  pre-trial  diversion  programs  In 
an  effort  to  equip  offenders  with  skills  and 
opportunities  necessary  to  function  success- 
fully In  the  free  community.  Many  of  these 
projects  have  supplied  us  with  studies  that 
support  the  validity  and  the  effectiveness  of 
an  employment-oriented  social  services  ap- 
proach to  corrections. 

Traditionally  employer  prejudices.  Igno- 
rance, state  and  local  laws,  and  I'estrlctive 
union  clauses  have  been  among  the  barriers 
the  former  offender  has  had  to  face  In  the 
employment  market.  Both  the  private  sector 
and  the  government  have  been  markedly 
reluctant  to  hire,  train,  and  promote  the  ex- 
offender.  This  creates  a  significant  hardship 
in  the  nation's  capital  where  the  major  em- 
ployment market  lies  in  government  service. 

Additionally,  the  offender  population  Is 
currently  faced  with  a  new  crisis:  budget 
cutbacks  of  manpower  programs  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  present  administration. 
The  proposed  budget  for  fiscal  1974  contained 
the  following  statements  on  Social  and  Re- 
habilitation Services:  "The  SRS  training  pro- 
grams are  being  phased  out  as  part  of  a 
general  policy  of  sharply  curtailing  HEW's 
specialized  manpower  programs."  Similar  pol- 
icy will  cut  back  programs  within  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Recently,  the  Bureau 
learned  that  after  July  1,  1973,  the  PubUc 
Offender  section  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
will  no  longer  have  funds  and  that  clients 
already  s^Mcted  for  training,  as  well  as  of- 
fenders currently  In  training,  will  be  dropped 
from  the  program. 

If  American  society  Is  to  be  successful  In 
socializing  and  rehabilitating  the  offender, 
the  value  of  meaningful  employment  must 
guide  our  efforts.  The  federal  government 
must  develop  and  support  national  policies 
that  make  training  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities available  to  the  offender.  Then — es- 
pecially here  in  Washington — the  government 
must  make  the  lead  in  hiring  and  promoting 


persons  with  criminal  records.  However  the 
responsibility  does  not  rest  alone  with  either 
the  government  or  the  private  employer. 
Those  of  us  having  treatment  responsibility 
must  establish  and  maintain  with  our  clients 
a  positive  regard  for  the  worth  and  dignity  of 
work.  In  addition  to  persuading  prospective 
employers  to  hire,  we  must  more  vigorously 
encourage  clients  to  accept  available  employ- 
ment commensurate  with  their  skills.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  help  them  develop  and 
Improve  on  skills  that  would  make  them  more 
attractive  and  more  competitive  bargainers 
within  the  labor  market. 


LEAVE   OF   ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follov's  to: 

Mr.  Rakgel,  for  Friday,  June  8.  1973. 
on  account  of  imavoidable  and  pressing 
congressional  district  business. 

Mr.  McSpadden  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McFalli  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  fam- 
ily illness. 

Mr.  Parris  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  accoimt  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  CoRMAN,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive progi'^am  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Randall,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pritchard)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Treen,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest-of  Mr.  Studds)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harrington,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  30  minutes,  on  June  12. 

Mr.  Dellums,  for  30  minutes,  on 
June  12. 

Mrs.  Schroeder,  for  30  minutes,  on 
June  12. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mainland,  for  30  min- 
utes, on  Jime  12. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  30  minutes,  on  Jime  12. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  Cahfomia,  for  30  min- 
utes, on  June  12. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Frenzel  to  follow  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Gonzalez  duiing  his  special  order 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pritchakd),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 
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Mr.  KCYKENDALL. 

Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Cronin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MizELL  in  five  instances. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the 
quest  of  Mr.  Studdsi  and  to  revise 
e.xtend  their  remarks:  > 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Leccett. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Dan  Daniel. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Mahon. 

Mr.  Dorn  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Bennett  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina  in 
instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the 
quest  of  Mr.  Studds)  and  to  include 
traneous  matter:) 

Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels. 

Mr.  OHara. 

Mr.  Brademas  in  six  instajices. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas. 
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SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  71.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Uhel  D.  Polly; 
to  theCommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2246.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  to  extend  the  authorizations  for  a  1- 
year  period,  and 

H.R.  4704.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
former  employees  of  the  Securities  and  E.\- 
change  Commission. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  June  7.  1973  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.J.  Res.  533.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  June  17,  1973,  as  a 
day  of  commemoration  of  the  opening  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  River  by  Jacques  Marquette 
and  Louis  Jolliet  in  1673. 


(at  2  o'clock  and  24  minutes  p.m.) ,  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  June  11,  1973,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  ex- 
ecutive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows :  y^ 

1012.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Comiif roller),  trans- 
mitting a  list  of  Department  of  Defense 
contract  award  dates  for  the  period  May  15 
to  August  15,  1973.  pursuant  to  section  506 
of  Public  Law  92-156;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1013.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 274  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  requiring  compulsory  vaccina- 
tion against  smallpox  for  public  school  stu- 
dents; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

1014.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  amendment  to  a  concession 
contract  authorizing  the  continued  pro- 
vision of  overnight  accommodations  and 
related  facilities  and  services  for  the  public 
at  the  Kalaloch  Area  of  Olympic  National 
Park,  Wash.,  for  a  term  of  I  year  ending 
December  31,  1973.  pursuant  to  67  Stat.  271 
and  70  Stat.  543;  to  ftie  Committee  on  Inter- 
ior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1015.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  second  annual 
report  on  the  implementation  of  national 
transportation  policy,  pursuant  to  section 
3(b)  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Development 
Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1016.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Railroad 
Safety  Act  of  1970  and  other  related  acts  to 
authorized  additional  appropriations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  -the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1017.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  laws  governing  the 
transportation  of  hazardous  materials;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.   Speaker.   I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HENDERSON:  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  5692.  A  bill  to 
amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  revise 
the  reporting  requirement  contained  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  1308  (Rept.  No.  93- 
265) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  6338.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  to  provide  for 
continuing  authorization  for  appropriations; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-266).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  8410.  A  bill  to  continue 
the  existing  temporary  increase  in  the  public 
debt  limit  through  Noveinber  30,  1973,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-267).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Ms.  ABZUG    (for  herself,  Mr.  B.\- 
DiLLo,  Ms.  Burke  of  California,  Ms. 
Chisholm.   Mr.   Conyers,   Mr.   Del- 
LUMS.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Pauntroy,     Mr.     Harrington,     Mr. 
MoAKLEY,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Ms.  Mink, 
Mr.  PoDELL,  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr! 
Rangel,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Sr.\RK. 
Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  8546.  A  bill  to  add  a  new  title  XX  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  a  mini- 
mum annual   Income  of  $3,750  in  the  case 
of  single  individuals  and  S5.000  in  tlie  case 
of  married   couples;    to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY : 
H.R.  8547.  A  bill  to  amend  the  E.xport  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969,  to  protect  the  do- 
mestic economy  from  the  excessive  drain  of 
scarce  materials  and  commodities  and  to  re- 
duce the  serious  inflationarv  Impact  of  ab- 
normal foreign  demand:  to' the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Rees. 
Mr.  MrrcHELL  of  Maryland,  Mr.  St 
Germain,  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia,  and 
Mrs.  Sullivan)  : 
H.R.  8548.  A  bill  to  amend  the  International 
Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972  to  change  the 
membership  of  the  Council  on  International 
Economic  Policy,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
H.R.  8549.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Kettle 
River,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  as  a  com- 
ponent of  the  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
system;    to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
HR.  8550.  A  bill  designating  the  Luther 
Burbank  Shasta  Daisy  as  the  national  flower 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  RiNALDo) : 
H.R.  8551 .  A  bill  to  authorize  a  White  House 
Confeience  on  Education;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  8552.  A  bill  to  amend  Reorganization 
Plan   No.  2  of   1973;    to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
H.R.  8553.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  to  prohibit  discrimination  on 
account    of    sex    or    marital    status    against 
individuals  seeking  credit;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  HARSHA: 
H.R.  8554.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  8555.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plan  Disclosure  Act;  to  t.ie  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS  (by  request): 
H.R.  8556.  A  bill  to  transfer  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  special  impact  programs  hei-e- 
tofore  carried  out  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HUBER: 
H.R.  8557.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  with  respect  to  school  desegre- 
gation; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  8558.  A  bill  to  limit  certain  legal  rem- 
edies Involving  the  Involuntary  busing  of 
schoolchildren;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.   8559.    A   bill    to   amend    (he   United 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  to  halt  the 
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importation  of  Rhodeslan  chrome  and  to  re- 
store the  United  States  to  its  position  as  a 
law-abiding  member  of  the  International 
community;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
AiTairs. 

By  Mr.  REES: 

H.R.  8560.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
f.tablllzation  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee 
en  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  xn>ALL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Blat- 
NiK,  and  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois) : 

H.R.  8561.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  transmission  facilities  for  delivery  to 
the  continental  United  States  of  petroleum 
reserves  located  on  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska, 


and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BROOMPIELD: 

H.J.  Res.  606.  Joint  resolution  ]M-oposlng 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  term  of  ofDce 
of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States;  \o  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WALSH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Harrington)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  245.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  sale  or  abandonment  of  certain 
railroad  lines;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH, 
Mr.  BOWEN  Introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  8562) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Bronson  Clayton,  which 
v,-as  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

244.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 

cf  the  Legislatiire  of  the  State  of  California, 

relative  to  retirement  benefits  of  prisoners 

of  war;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Sendees. 


SENATE— FriWcfi/,  June  8, 1973 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God  and  Father  of  mankind,  we 
thank  Thee  for  Thy  mercies  which  are 
new  every  morning.  May  we  perform  the 
duties  of  this  day  in  the  light  of  Thy 
truth.  Give  us  a  sharp  conscience  to  mon- 
itor our  thoughts  and  deeds  according 
to  Thy  law.  Keep  us  from  paralyzing  fear 
and  embittered  cynicism.  May  we  never 
abdicate  the  highest  and  the  holiest  way 
made  known  in  Thy  word.  In  the  fever 
of  these  tormented  times  take  from  our 
souls  the  strain  and  stress  and  let  our 
ordered  lives  confess  the  beauty  of  Thy 
peace.  Make  us  partners  witth  Thee  in  the 
building  of  a  world  whe*  truth  and 
righteousness  shall  reign  supremely,  and 
love  and  peace  shall  be  victorious. 

We  pray  In  the  name  of  that  One  who 
is  the  truth  and  the  way.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  June  7,  1973,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  all  commit- 
tees may  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendars 
Nos.  180,  181,  and  185,  all  three  of  wliich 
have  been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


METHADONE  DIVERSION  CONTROL 
ACT  OF  1973 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1115)  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  provide  for  the  regis- 
tration of  practitioners  conducting  nar- 
cotic treatment  progiams,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment,  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Metha- 
done Diversion  Control  Act  of  1973". 

Sec.  2.  Section  101  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (84  Stat.  1242;  21  U.S.C.  801)  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  after  para- 
graph (7) : 

"(8)  The  diversion  of  narcotic  drugs, 
particularly  methadone,  used  In  the  treat- 
ment of  addicts  dependent  upon  heroin  or 
other  morphine-like  drugs  Into  other  than 
legitimate  medical,  scientific,  or  industrial 
channels  Is  detrimental  to  the  health  and 
general  welfare  of  the  American  people." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  102  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  ^  Stat.  1242;  21  U.S.C.  802), 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  after 
paragraph  (9) : 

"(10)  The  term  kletoxification  treatment* 
means  the  furnishhig.  for  a  period  not  In 
excess  of  twenty-one  days,  of  a  narcotic  drug 
in  decreasing  doses  to  an  addict  In  order  to 
alleviate  pain  and  other  adverse  physiological 
effects  Incident  to  withdrawal  from  the 
habitual  use  of  a  narcotic  drug,  as  a  method 
of  bringing  the  addict  to  a  drug-free  state 
within  such  period." 

(b)  Section  102  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  after  paragraph 
(12): 

"(14)  The  term  'emergency  treatment" 
means  the  administration  of  a  narcotic  drug 
to  an  addict  when  necessary  to  alleviate  pain 
incident  to  withdrawal  from  a  narcotic  drug 
while  arrangements  are  made  for  referral 
of  the  addict  to  a  treatment  program  and 
the  administration  of  a  narcotic  drug  to 
detoxify  a  patient  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
medical  and  surgical  treatmeiU  of  not  more 
than  twenty-one  days  duration  in  a  hospital." 

(c)  Section  102  of  such  Act  Is  ameiided  by 
adding  the  following  after  paragraph  (13) : 

"(16)   The  term  "maintenance  treatment 
means  the  furnishing,  for  a  period  in  excess 
of  twenty-one  days,  of  a  narcotic  drug  in  tho-^ — 
treatment  of  an  addict  for  dependence  ytptin     ' 


stances  Act  (84  Stat.  1253:  21  U.SC.  823)  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  after  sub- 
section (f ) : 

"(g)  Practitioners  who  dispense  or  admin- 
ister narcotic  drugs  in  a  treatment  program 
for  addicts  shall  obtain  annually  a  separate 
registration  for  that  purpose.  The  registration 
may  be  for  maintenance  treatment,  detoxifi- 
cation treatment,  or  both.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  grant  a  registration  under  this  sub- 
section if  the  applicant — 

"(1)  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
qualified  to  engage  in  such  treatment  under 
standards  set  by  the  Secretary,  and 

"(2)  is  determined  by  the  Attorney  General 
to  be  prepared  to  comply  with  standards  im- 
posed by  the  Attorney  General  relating  to  the 
security  of  the  narcotic  drug  stocks,  the 
maintenance  of  records  In  accordance  with 
section  307,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary,  the  quantities  of  drugs  which  may 
be  provided  for  unsupervised  use." 

Sec.  5.  Section  304(a)  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (84  Stat.  1255;  21  U.S.C.  24 
(a)  )  is  amended  (A)  by  striking  "or"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (2);  (B)  by  strilung  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  and  in- 
serting ";  or";  and  (C)  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph  at  the  end: 

"(4)  has  failed  to  comply  with  standards 
imposed  pursuant  to  section  303(g).  Such  a 
failure  may  be  treated  as  grounds  for  imme- 
diate suspension  of  registration  under  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section.  Action  under  this 
paragraph  is  entirely  without  prejudice  to 
any  other  registration  to  utilize  narcotic 
drugs  in  other  types  of  medical  practice." 

Sec.  6.  Section  307(c)(1)(A)  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  (84  Stat.  1258:  21 
U.S.C.  827(c)(1)(A))  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  after  the  word  "practice": 
"e:^ept  in  the  treatment  of  narcotic  addicts 
in  accordance  with  registration  under  section 
309(g) .  or  in  emergency  treatment  as  defined 
m  section  102(14);", 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  on  the  bill  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Hrvska 

I  support  the  passage  of  S.  1115,  the  Nar- 
cotic Addict  Treatment  Act  of  1973. 

S.  1115  was  proposed  by  the  Administration 
and  introduced  on  Marcli  6.  1973,  by  my  dis- 


heroln  or  other  morphine-like  drugs.'"' 

(d)  Section  102,  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  paragraphs  (10),  (11),  and  (12) 
as  paragraphs  (11),  (12),  and  (13)  respec- 
tively; by  redesignating  paragraph  (13)  as 
paragraph  (15);  and  by  redesignating  para- 
graphs (14)  through  (2C)  as  pragraphs  (17) 
through  (29),  respectively." 

Sec.  4.  Section  303  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 


tinguished  colleague  from  Kentucky  Senator 
Cook.  I  commend  the  foresight  and  Interest 
which  Senator  Cook  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee  [Mr. 
Bayh)  have  shown  in  this  important  matter. 
"The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  provide  a 
means  of  regulating  the  use  of  narcotic  drugs 
In  the  treatment  of  narcotic  addiction.  Its 
principal  aim  is  to  require  a  special  registra- 
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tlon  of  physicians  who  administer  narcotics 
for  drug  treatment  and  to  establish  a  sound 
legal  basis  for  Imposing  safeguards  to  protect 
the  community  against  the  diversion  of  nar- 
cotic drugs  into  illicit  traffic. 

Drug  addiction  has  existed  as  a  social, 
medical  and  law  enforcement  problem  In 
this  nation  for  a  long  time.  The  current  scope 
of  the  problem  is  enormous.  For  example,  it 
is  estimated  that  there  are  now  between  300.- 
000  and  600.000  heroin  addicts  nationwide. 

The  federal  government  has  made  note- 
worthy steps  to  reduce  the  severity  of  the 
problem  In  recent  years.  Dxiring  the  past  four 
and  one-half  years.  President  Nixon  has  de- 
voted considerable  time  and  attention  to  the 
entire  subject  of  drug  abuse.  He  has  indi- 
cated that  his  second  term  will  see  this  effort 
expanded. 

HEARINGS  HELD 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee 
has  held  an  ambitious  set  of  hearings  on  this 
bill.  In  the  past  several  months  tlie  Sub- 
committee has  sat  in  the  cities  of  Los  An- 
geles. San  Francisco,  dmaha.  Indianapolis. 
Louisville,  >nd  Washington.  D.C.  A  total  of  61 
witnesses  appeared.  The  witnesses  included 
law  enforcement  authorities,  physicians,  drxig 
rehabilitation  experts,  and  various  civic  aud 
coiumunlty  leaders. 

A  vast  majority  of  these  wi'.nes.ses.  in- 
cU^ding  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs  and  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  testified  in  full  support 
of  S.  1115  in  its  present  H>rm. 

The  evidence  which  the  Subcommittee  ob- 
tained during  these  hearings  has  greatly 
helped  the  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee iu  reporting  siUtable  legUlatioa  to 
deal  with  the  problems  mvolved  in  the  use 
of  nareoiics  in  drug  treatment  programs. 

USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  METHADONE 

There  are  a  number  of  treritment  modali- 
ties that  have  been  recently  developed  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  heroin  addicts.  One  of 
tlie  major  approaches  has  been  the  \ise  of 
the  drug  methadone  f(^r  both  detoxification 
and  maintenance. 

Methadone  is  a  n/rcctic  drug  currently 
listed  in  Schedule  II  dt  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  of  1970.  and  has  been  subject  to 
narcotic  controls  in  this  country  since  Its 
original  introduction  following  the  Second 
World  War. 

Although  it  Is  dangerously  addictive,  meth- 
adone has  been  used  successfully  to  detoxify 
or  maintain  heroin  addicts.  It  acts  to  sup- 
press the  craving  for  heroin  and  provides  at 
least  for  some  addicts  a  chance  to  lead  a  pro- 
ductive life  in  the  commimity. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize,  however,  that 
methadone  alone  Is  not  a  cure  for  drug  addic- 
tion and  its  attendant  problems.  Any  plan 
to  use  methadone,  or  any  other  narcotic 
alone,  as  a  simple,  inexpensive,  large-scale 
answer  to  the  drug  problem  is  ill-conceived. 
Methadone  must  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
other  ciiillcal  support  facilities  such  as  coun- 
seling, in  order  to  assist  the  addict  tov.ard  a 
stabilized  and  useful  existence. 

Although  methadone  has  been  used  for 
about  three  decades,  this  use  was  previotisly 
ronfcned  to  one  of  short  duration  within  an 
instfitullonal  setting.  The  current  situa- 
tion whereby  addicts  are  supplied  with 
methadone  continuously,  on  an  ambulatory 
basis,  is  without  precedent  since  the  close  of 
the  morphine  and  heroin  clinics  In  the  early 
1920s.  Traditionally,  both  criminal  and  regu- 
latory law  has  been  based  on  the  presump- 
tion that  no  narcotic  drugs  of  any  kind  would 
be  made  available  to  addict  patients  in  this 
fashion. 

This  situation  has  changed  radically  and 
suddenly  within  the  course  of  a  few  short 
years.  Since  the  mld-60s  the  number  and 
size  of  methadone  maintenance  programs 
have  grown  to  the  point  where  today  np- 
proximately  77.000  indlvldusls  are  enrolled 
111  approximately  450  programs  Ground  the 


country  tmder  the  auspices  of  every  level 
of  government. 

Today,  methadone  is  the  most  prevalent 
drug  used  in  such  programs. 

Over  two-thirds  of  the  narcotic  addicts 
presently  undergoing  treatment  are  involved 
in  methadone  programs.  However,  the  rapid 
expansion  of  methadone  programs  and  the 
quantity  of  methadone  dispensed  has  also 
provided  an  increased  opportunity  for  the 
Illegal  use  of  the  drug.  It  is.  therefore,  not 
surprising  that  government  is  experiencing 
difliculty  in  imposing  necessary  controls. 

Methadone  is  now  readily  available  in  the 
Illicit  markets  of  every  major  city  in  the 
United  States.  Although  federal  authorities 
lack  precise  evidence  on  the  degree  of  this 
availability,  there  are  .several  reliable  indica- 
tions that  It  is  widespread.  For  example,  in 
a  recent  study  of  95  randomly  selected  ad- 
dicts in  the  City  of  New  York,  it  was  found 
that  92  percent  had  been  offered  the  op- 
portunity to.  purchase  illicit  methadone 
within  the  preceding  six  months.  Moreover, 
13  percent  reported  having  sold  illicit  metha- 
done themselves. 

Another  alarming  indicator  of  the  growth 
of  this  new  problem  has  been  the  sudden, 
marked  upsurge  in  methadone  overdose 
deaths  around  the  country.  This  evidence 
clearly  indicates  the  rapid  "growth  of  a  new 
all  1  previously  non-existent  danger. 

SIONinCANT    PROBLEMS 

In  the  wage  of  this  rapid  e.\pansion  in  the 
u.se  and  abuse  of  methadone,  two  significant 
problems  have  arisen. 

First,  there  Is  a  medical  problem  involving 
the  clii.ical  methodology  which  should  be 
employed  in  dispensing  methadone.  Clearly, 
we  cannot  tolerate  lasincere  medical  practi- 
tioners who  provide  large  numbers  of  addicts 
with  methadone  for  profit  and,  in  effect, 
function  as  mere  'Tililng  stations"  for  addicts 
without  any  thought  of  the  best  interests  of 
the  community  or  the  patient.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  regara  to  the  sincere  and  dedi- 
cated personnel  who  are  attempting  to  utilize 
methadone  in  a  positive  fashion,  there  are 
questions  Involving  proper  dosages,  sup- 
portive services,  and  all  of  the  other  aspects 
of  treatment  which  are  the  subject  of  medi- 
cal controversy.  The  recent  FDA  regulations 
on  methadone  represent  an  attempt  to  deal 
effectively  with  this  aspect  of  the  overall 
situation. 

The  second  major  problem  that  has  de- 
veloped with'  the  advent  of  widespread 
metiiadone  use  represents  a  challenge  to  our 
law  enforcement  community  at  the  federal, 
state  and  local  level.  This  is  the  shocking 
diversion  of  methadone  from  lawful  to  Illicit 
channels.  Because  of  the  drug's  potential 
for  abuse,  we  must  do  all  that  is  humanly 
possible  to  guarantee  tliat  it  is  kept  withiii 
valid  medical  confines. 

The  drugs  in  the  illicit  traffic  derive  from 
three  clearly  Identified  sources  though  we 
are  unable  to  state  the  percentage  which 
each  represents  of  the  total.  The  sources  are 
(1)  private  physicians  engaged  in  the 
promiscuous  distribution  and  prescription 
of  methadone  for  profit;  (2)  thefts  and  di- 
versions from  poorly  organized  and  loosely 
operated  programs,  and  (3)  small  but  nu- 
merous sales  of  individual  medication  which 
has  been  dispensed  to  patients  for  unsuper- 
vised consumption.  The  latter  practice  is 
referrejl  to  as  'carrying  privileges. " 

PROVISIONS  OF  S.  1  U5 

S.  1115  is  an  attempt  to  curb  the  flow  of 
illicit  methadone  and  other  narcotic  drugs 
providing  that  all  physicians  using  narcotic 
drugs  for  the  treatment  of  addicts  be  re- 
quired to  register  separately  in  addition  to 
any  other  registration  that  they  may  have 
for  other  medical  purposes.  Eligibility  for 
this  registration  would  be  predicated  on  two 
requirements:  (1)  that  the  physician  meet 
the  medical  standards  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
cretary.  HEW,  for  the  type  of  treatment  pro- 


gram he  intends  to  conduct,  and  (2)  that  he 
meet  security  standards  which  have  been 
determined  by  the  Attorney  General  as  nec- 
essary to  safeguard  against  diversion.  An  ex- 
ception to  this  requirement  Is  provided  for 
the  use  of  such  drugs  in  an  emergency 
situation. 

The  establishment  of  medical  standards 
by  the  Secretary  does  not  require  a  new  grant 
of  authority;  however,  the  establishment  of 
appropriate  security  standards  by  the  At- 
torney General  does.  These  would  include  es- 
sentially such  matters  as  the  manner  of 
storage  of  narcotic  drug  stocks,  the  nature 
and  number  of  premises  within  a  program 
where  drugs  may  be  dispensed,  the  qualifica- 
tion and  screening  of  personnel  who  may  be 
permitted  to  handle  and  dispense  such  medi- 
cation, and  limits  on  the  quantity  which  may 
be  permitted  to  leave  the  premises  for  un- 
supervised use. 

If  the  registrant  falls  to  maintain  theso 
standards,  the  registration  would  be  revoked. 
Moreover,  injunctive  powers,  civil  fines,  and 
recordkeeping  violations  currently  provided 
under  the  law.  could  be  brought  to  bear.  The 
law  would  also  provide  for  a  compete  record 
showing  the  flow  of  narcotic  drugs  from  the 
time  of  their  receipt  to  their  ultimate  de- 
livery to  the  patient.  The  confidentiality  of 
records  Identifying  patients  would  be  main- 
tained except  for  tlielr  use  In  determining 
the  compliance  of  the  program  wltli  legal 
requirements. 

Should  a  practitioner  engage  in  such  ac- 
tivities without  registration,  or  after  levofa- 
tlon  of  his  registration,  such  acts  would  fall 
within  the  meaning  of  a  distribution  of  nar- 
cotic drugs  by  a  nonreglstrant.  This  is  a  drug 
trafficking  offense  for  which  substantial 
felony  penalties  can  be  applied. 

S.  1115  is  designed  to  cover  not  only  metha- 
done, but  narcotic  drugs  in  general  for  two 
reasons.  First.  It  has  been  found  that  abuses 
similar  to  those  which  have  occured  with 
methadone  have  also  occurred  with  regard  to 
other  narcotic  drugs.  With  the  closing  of 
existing  loopholes  In  the  use  of  methadone, 
unscrupulous  practitioners  may  resort  to  the 
distribution  of  morphine  or  other  narcotics 
as  an  alternative.  Secondly,  inclusion  of 
narcotic  drugs  generally  will  also  provide  the 
flexibility  necessary  to  anticipate  new  de- 
velopments in  drug  treatment  programs. 

CONCLUSION 

If  properly  regulated  and  controlled,  main- 
tenance and  detoxification  programs  can  pro- 
vide a  valid  means  to  reduce  and  prevent 
addiction  and  Its  attendant  problems.  It  Is 
Important  to  emphasize,  however,  that  meth- 
adone alone  Is  not  a  cure  for  heroin  addic- 
tion. Drug  treatment  programs  should  assist 
addicts  In  working  towards  freedom  from 
any  drug  dependence  and  permit  these  p»er- 
sons  to  become  constructive  members  of 
society.  Pressure  for  hastily  developed  and 
xinder-flnanced  drug  treatment  program.^ 
must  be  avoided.  The  emphasis  clearly  must 
be  on  the  quality  of  services  ratlier  than  the 
number  of  persons  served. 

This  legislation,  If  enacted,  will  provide  an 
additional  means  for  the  federal  government, 
ill  a  joint  effort  by  affected  agencies,  to  as- 
sure that  methadone  is  used  properly  in  the 
treatment  of  narcotic  addicts,  while  facili- 
tating the  prosecution  of  thope  who  engage 
in  the  criminal  distribution  of  legitimate 
narcotic  drugs  for  profit. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their  support 
to  the  pending  bill. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  93-192),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Metha- 
done Diversion  Control  Act  of  1973". 

Sec.  2.  Section  101  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (84  Stat.  1242;  21  U.S.C.  801)  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  after  para- 
graph (7) : 

"(8)  The  diversion  of  narcotic  drugs,  par- 
ticularly methadone,  used  In  the  treatment 
of  addicts  dependent  upon  heroin  or  other 
morphine-like  drugs  into  other  than  legiti- 
mate medical,  scientific  or  industrial  chan- 
nels is  detrimental  to  the  health  and  general 
welfare  of  the  American  people." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  102  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (84  Stat.  1242;  21  U.S.C.  802) , 
Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  after 
paragraph  (9)  : 

"(\0)  The  term  "detoxification  treatment* 
means  the  furnishing,  for  a  period  not  in  ex- 
cess of  ti7enty-one  days,  of  a  narcotic  drug  in 
decreasing  doses  to  an  addict  in  order  to 
alleviate  pain  and  other  adverse  physiological 
effects  incident  to  withdrawal  from  the 
habitual  use  of  a  narcotic  drug,  as  a  method 
of  bringing  the  addict  to  a  drug  free  state 
within  such  period." 

(b)  Section  102  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  after  paragraph  ( 12)  : 

"(14)  The  term  "emergency  treatment' 
means  the  administration  of  a  narcotic  drug 
to  En  addict  when  necessary  to  alleviate  pain 
incident  to  withdrawal  from  a  narcotic  drug 
while  arrangements  are  made  for  referral  of 
the  addict  to  a  treatment  program  and  the 
administration  of  a  narcotic  drtig  to  detoxify 
a  patient  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  medical 
and  surgical  treatment  of  not  more  than 
twenty-one  days  duration  in  a  hospital." 

(c)  Section  102  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  after  paragraph  (13) : 

"(16)  The  term  'maintenance  treatment' 
means  the  furnishing,  for  a  period  In  excess 
of  twenty-one  days,  of  a  narcotic  drug  in  the 
treatment  of  an  addict  for  dependence  upon 
heroin  or  other  morphine-like  drugs." 

(d)  Section  102  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  redesignating  paragraphs  (10).  (11)  and 
(12)  as  paragraphs  (11).  (12)  and  (13)  re- 
spectively; by  redesignating  paragraph  (13) 
as  paragraph  (15);  and  by  redesignating 
paragraphs  (14)  through  (26)  as  paragraphs 
(17)   through   (29).  respectively. 

Sec.  4.  Section  303  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (84  Stat.  1253:  21  U.S.C.  823)  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  after  sub- 
section (f )  : 

"(g)  Practitioners  who  dispense  or  admin- 
ister narcotic  drugs  in  a  treatment  program 
for  addicts  shall  obtain  annually  a  separate 
registration  for  that  purpose.  "The  regi.stra- 
tion  may  be  for  maintenance  treatment,  de- 
toxification treatment,  or  both.  The  Attorney 
General  shall  grant  a  registration  under  this 
subsection   if  the   applicant — 

"■(1)  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
qualified  to  engage  in  such  treatment  under 
standards  set  by  the  Secretary,  and 

"'(2)  is  determined  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  be  prepared  to  comply  with  standards 
Imposed  by  the  Attorney  General  relating  to 
the  security  of  the  narcotic  drug  st<3cks.  the 
maintenance  of  records  in  accordance  with 
section  307.  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary,  the  quantities  of  drugs  which 
mpy  be  provided  for  unsupervised  use." 

Sec.  5.  Section  304(a)  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (84  Stat.  1255;  21  U.S.C.  824 
(a)  )  is  amended  (A)  by  striking  "or"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (2);  (B)  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  and  in- 
serting ";  or  ";  and  (C)  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  at  tiie  end: 

"(4)   has  failed  to  comply  with  standards 


imposed  pursuant  to  section  303(g).  Such  a 
failure  may  be  treated  as  grounds  for  Im- 
mediate suspension  of  registration  under 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section.  Action  under 
this  paragraph  Is  entirely  without  prejudice 
to  any  other  registration  to  utilize  narcotic 
drugs  in  other  types  of  medical  practice." 

Sec.  6.  Section  307(c)(1)(A)  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  (84  Stat.  1258:  21 
U.S.C.  827(c)(1)  (A))  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  after  the  word  "practice": 
"except  in  the  treatment  of  narcotic  addicts 
in  accordance  with  registration  under  section 
303(g) ,  or  in  emergency  treatment  as  defined 
in  section  102(14);" 

PURPOSE 

The  Committee  bill  Is  designed  to  facili- 
tate law  enforcement  agencies  In  their  ef- 
forts to  Investigate  and  to  curb  the  diver- 
sion and  abuse  of  narcotic  drugs  used  in  the 
treatment  of  narcotic  addicts. 

To  accomplish  its  purpose  the  committee 
bill,  as  amended,  would  do  the  following: 

1.  Provide  definitions  of  "maintenance 
treatment,"  ""detoxification  treatment,"  and 
'"emergency  treatment"  to  enable  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  establish  more  specific  and 
comprehensive  regulatory  control  over  the 
handling  of  narcotic  drugs  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  narcotic  addicts. 

2.  Require  practitioners  who  dispense  or 
administer  narcotic  drugs  in  the  treatment 
of  narcotic  addicts  to  obtain  a  special 
registration  predicated  on  the  approval  of 
treatment  standards  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
approval  of  security  standards  by  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

3.  Enable  the  Attorney  General  to  deny, 
revoke,  or  suspend  the  special  registration 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  new  stand- 
ards. 

4.  Make  the  ftill  range  of  civil  remedies 
and  felony  penalties  available  under  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  applicable  to 
practitioners  who  provide  narcotic  drugs 
without  obtaining  the  special  registration. 
In  violation  of  the  registration,  or  after  rev- 
ocation of  the  registration. 

5.  Require  the  special  registered  practi- 
tioners to  keep  complete  records  of  nar- 
cotic drugs  directly  administered  to  patients 
in  their  presence. 

LEGISLATIVE    HISTORY 

92d  Congress 

On  July  26.  1972.  Senator  Marlow  W.  Cook 
introduced  S.  3846,  an  Administration  bill, 
entitled  the  "Narcotic  Addict  Treatment 
Act  of  1972."  S.  3846  was  similar  to  the 
Committee  bill.  S.  1115,  as  amended.  The  bill 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  after  which 
it  was  referred  to  the  Subcommittee  to  In- 
vestigate Juvenile  Delinquency,  which  has 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act.  Hearings  were  conducted  on  November 
14  and  16.  1972,  in  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco,  California,  respectively.  A  total  of 
twenty-five  witnesses  presented  testimony  on 
S.  3846  and  the  related  issues  of  methadone 
diversion  and  abu.se. 

93d  Congret^s 

On  February  6,  1973,  Senator  Marlow  W. 
Cook  reintroduced  S.  3846  as  S.  778.  S.  778 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  after  which 
it  was  referred  to  tlie  Subcomlttee  to  In- 
vestigate Juvenile  Delinquency.  Hearings 
were  conducted  on  February  8.  13,  and  14. 
1973,  in  Omaha,  Nebraska;  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky; and,  Indianapolis.  Indiana,  respec- 
tively. Twenty-four  witneses  testified  during 
these  three  days  of  hearings. 

On  March  6,  1973,  S.  778  was  reintroduced 
with  amendments  as  S.  1115  by  Senator  Mar- 
low W.  Cook.  This  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Conunlttee  after  which  it  was  referred  to 
the  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency.  A  total  of  twelve  witnesses 
testified  at  the  Subcommittee  hearing  on 
April  5,  1973,  in  Washington,  D.C. 


Subcommittee  action 

Following  the  conclusion  of  these  hearings, 
the  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency  met  in  executive  session  on  May 
21,  1973,  to  consider  the  bill.  The  Subcom- 
mittee unanimously  reported  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee S.  1115,  as  amended,  by  Senator  Birch 
Bayh. 

Committee  action 

The  Committee  met  on  May  31.  1973.  to 
consider  S.  1115,  as  amended,  and  by  a  unan- 
imous vote  favorably  reported  the  same. 

EXTENT    OF    THE    PROBLEM 

The  problems  of  narcotics  traffic  and  ad- 
diction are  not  partisan  concerns,  but  issues 
that  transcend  geographical,  philosophical 
and  political  differences.  The  citizens  of  this 
country  are  all  too  familiar  with  the  dev- 
astating effects  of  heroin  on  the  Individual 
addict,  the  family,  and  society  as  a  whole. 
Bitter  experience  has  taught  us  that  there 
are  no  simple  solutions  to  the  problems  cf 
drug  addiction. 

There  are  a  number  of  treatment  modal- 
ities however,  that  have  been  developed  dur- 
ing recent  years  which  have  had  some  degree 
of  success  in  rehabilitating  certain  addicts. 
Therapeutic  communities  which  provide  In- 
tensive therapy,  counseling,  and  peer  group 
Interaction  have  helped  some  addicts  free 
themselves  from  heroin  addiction.  Other 
programs  include  the  use  of  the  drug  meth- 
adone as  part  of  the  treatment  approach, 
both  for  detoxification  and  for  maintenance. 

Methadone  is  a  narcotic  similar  to  heroin 
and  morpliine.  Although  it  Is  dangerously 
addicti\c.  methadone  has  been  used  success- 
fully to  detoxify  or  maintain  heroin  addicts. 
In  maiinenance  programs  methadone  addic- 
tion is  substituted  for  heroin  addiction.  The 
methadone  acts  to  suppress  the  craving  for 
heroin.  The  chronic  addict  can  be  stabilized 
and  permitted  to  concentrate  on  rehabilita- 
tive efforts.  For  some  addicts  methadone  can 
lead  to  a  productive  life  In  the  community. 

In  1968  there  were  fewer  than  400  patients 
enrolled  in  methodane  maintenance  pro- 
grams nationwide.  A  recent  survey  conducted 
in  February,  1973,  by  the  Special  Action  Office 
for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  (SAODAP)  esti- 
mated the  number  of  patients  on  both  Fed- 
eral and  non-federal  methadone  mainter.- 
ance  programs  to  be  approximately  73.000. 
Since  October.  1971.  the  approximate  number 
of  persons  In  Federally  funded  non-main- 
tenance programs,  detoxification  and  drug 
free,  has  Increased  from  10,000  to  almost  40.- 
000.  A  significant  percentage  of  these  persons 
are  enrolled  In  methadone  detoxification  pro- 
grams. Regulations  promulgated  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  (37  Federal  Regis- 
ter 26790.  December  15.  19721  contemplate  an 
even  broader  proliferation  of  methadone.  As 
of  Februarv.  1973.  666  methadone  treatment 
programs  have  filed  protocols  as  required  by 
the  new  regulations  and  an  additional  138 
applications  are  being  processed.  Thus,  more 
than  800  programs  may  be  dispensing  metha- 
done in  tlie  treaiement  of  heroin  addicts. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  programs  and 
that  of  private  practitioners  who  dispense 
methadone  to  non-addicts  for  therapeutic 
purposes,  production  has  Increased  tremen- 
dously. Since  1966.  when  only  242  potuids  of 
methadone  were  manufactured,  production 
has  increased  2.265  percent  to  5.724  pounds 
under  tlie  1972  quota  set  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  methadone  pro- 
grams and  thejauantity  of  methadone  dis- 
pensed has  sflnultancously  provided  in- 
creased opportunity  for  diversion  of  metha- 
done into  the  illicit  market. 

In  many  communities  methadone  is  al- 
ready widely  available  in  the  illicit  market. 
In  a  survey  of  heroin  addicts  In  New  York 
City  completed  in  1972.  Drs.  James  Inciardl 
and  Carl  Chambers  found  that  of  95  ran- 
domly selected  addicts  with  profiles  typical 
of  addicts  in  Yew  York  City,  92  percent  had 
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bsen  oftered  the  opportunity  to  purchase 
illicit  methadone  within  the  six  months  pre- 
tcccUng  the  study;  that  56  percent  had  pur- 
i!iased  Illicit  methadone;  and  that  13  per- 
>  sin  had  sold  methadone. 

Dr.  Robert  Weppner  of  the  Federal  Re- 
r-..;iich  Center  in  Lexington.  Kentucky,  testi- 
iied  before  the  Subcommittee  regarding  his 
•-tiKly  of  a  sample  of  336  addicts  at  the  Lex- 
intiion  Center  in  1971.  Of  the  sample,  43 
percent  admitted  to  havhig  used  illicit 
methadone.  Thirteen  months  later  a  second 
.•»tiidy  of  469  addicts  at  the  same  facility 
showed  the  number  of  those  admitting  to  the 
Illegal  use  of  methadone  had  Increased  to  52 
percent.  A  majority  of  this  sample  revealed 
that  they  used  methadone  to  obtain  'a  great 
high." 

Although  specific  figures  are  not  available 
on  methadone  arrests,  the  Uniform  Crime 
Report  reveals  the  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement arrests  Involving  synthetic  nar- 
cotics. Including  methadone  as  well  as  other 
drugs  covered  by  S.  1115.  as  amended,  have 
Increased  by  892  percent  In  a  seven  vear  pe- 
riod ending  in  1971.  In  only  the  last  four 
years  these  arrests  have  Increased  from  8.920 
In  calendar  year  1968  to  26.040  In  calendar 
year  1971. 

Reports  made  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  (BNDD) 
show  a  dramatic  increase  In  the  thefts  of 
legal  narcotics.  During  the  first  9  months  of 
calendar  year  1972.  55.537.942  dosage  units 
of  dangerous  drugs  were  reported  .stolen. 
Narcotics  accounted  for  44  percent  or  24,- 
284.964  dosage  units.  During  the  last  three 
months  of  this  period.  26.831.955  dosage  imlts 
were  reported  stolen  and  of  those  reports 
62  percent  or  16.589.796  dosage  units  were 
legal  narcotics,  covered  by  S.  1115,  a^ 
amended. 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerou.s 
Drugs  is  finding  an  ever  increasing  amount  of 
methadone  and  other  synthetic  narcotics  on 
the  streets.  During  fiscal  year  1971.  BNDD 
undercover  agents  purchased  or  seized  a 
total  of  36.468  dosage  units  of  methadone 
from  various  Ullcit  soiu-ces.  The  compar- 
able figure  for  fiscal  year  1972  was  155,290 
dosage  units,  and  for  fiscal  year  1973  through 
December  (six  months),  the  comparable  Gg- 
\ire  was  201 .720  dosage  units. 

In  the  summer  of  1972  the  BNDD  office 
of  Scientific  Support  initiated  a  program 
called  Project  DAWN,  (Drug  Abuse  Warning 
Network)  .for  the  purpose  of  gathering  a 
wide  range  of  data  indicating  iiie  relative 
frequency  of  abuse  of  various  substances 
Under  the  DAWN  project,  data  is  pooled  from 
38  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas 
across  the  country  from  such  diverse  sources 
as  hospital  emergency  room  and  In-patlent 
facilities,  student  health  centers,  county 
medical  examiners  and  coroners,  and  com- 
munity drug  crisis  centers.  Tlie  reports  re- 
ceived since  September  of  1972.  Indicate  a 
distinct  pattern  with  regard  to  methadone 
Of  approximately  325  substances  on  which 
data  U  collected,  methadone  ranks  7th  In 
frequency  of  reported  incidents.  Metltadone 
Incidents  in  the  sample  Increased  from  166 
in  September,  1972,  to  348  In  January,  1973. 
Incidents  involving  methadone  constitute 
au  increasing  proportion  of  all  narcotic  re- 
porw.  During  the  month  of  September,  the 
number  of  reports  involving  methadone  was 
19.7  percent  of  the  number  of  heroin  reports; 
ai>d  this  percentage  Increased  to  27.3v  perl 
cent  in  October,  35  9  percent  In  November. 
37.9  percent  in  December,  and  34  percent 
«n  January.  While  the  number  of  heroin 
reports  appears  to  have  stabilized  somewhat 
the  number  of  reports  Involving  methadone 
is  continuing  to  increase. 

The  extent  to  which  methadone  is  Illicitly 
available  was  graphically  Ulustrated  In  testi- 
mony by  John  E.  Ingersol.  Director  of 
BNDD,  before  the  Subcommittee  to  Investi- 
gate Juvenile  Delinquency,  on  April  5,  1973. 
when  he  explained  In  part  as  follows: 


"In  August  of  1972,  In  recognition  of  the 
Increasing  seriousness  of  methadone  diver- 
sion, I  ordered  a  special  street  level  effort  by 
BNDD  agents  In  selected  cities  to  gather  In- 
telligence on  methadone  avallabUlty  within 
these  communities.  The  findings,  which  we 
have  not  previously  disclosed,  may  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows: 

"In  New  York  City,  agents  found  metha- 
done to  be  readily  available  hi  all  forms- 
tablet,  dlsket,  and  liquid.  One  undercover 
contact  was  able  to  purchase  10  doses  of 
methadone  within  one  hour  without  so  much 
as  moving  from  the  street  corner.  In  another 
locality  in  Manhattan.  37  doses  were  obtained 
within  one  hour  and  a  half.  The  prices, 
ranged  from  $5  to  $6  per  40  mg.  dUket  with 
a  higher  price  of  $10  for  liquid  vials  con- 
taining perhaps  100  mg.  One  agent  remarked 
that  he  could  leave  the  office  in  the  morning 
with  a  barrel  full  of  money  and  return  by 
noon  with  a  barrel  full  of  methadone. 

Undercover  agents  In  Philadelphia  discov- 
ered liquid  doses  of  methadone  selling  for 
approximately  $6  to  $20.  In  Detroit,  11  doses 
were  acquired  at  one  location  within  15  min- 
utes and  patients  near  a  clinic  facility  were 
observed  "hawking"  methadone  to  passing 
motorists.  Several  days  later  a  counselor  at 
another  clinic  offered  to  sell  an  undercover 
contact  heroin  as  well  as  methadone.  He 
was  subsequently  arrested  in  possession  of 
heroin.  The  price  per  dose  here  ranged  from 
S6  to  $7  per  dlsket  and  $10  per  liquid  vial. 

"In  Boston,  the  sittiailon  was  found  to  be 
much  the  same;  and  in  one  cas6,  a  suspect 
was  Identified  threatening  patients  as  they 
left  a  clinic  area  and  taking  their  methadone 
from  them  In  order  to  .sell  it  in  the  street  for 
profit.  Similar  efforts  were  made  In  New  Or- 
leans, but  it  was  found  that  due  to  the  pre- 
vious closing  of  one  of  the  more  negligently 
operated  clinics  and  the  hislstence  hi  New 
Orleans  that  dosages  be  consumed  on  the 
premises,  little  could  be  accomplished  wlthUi 
the  short  time  of  this  survey." 

The  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency  was  particularly  Interested  In 
the  sources  of  the  growing  amount  of  Illegal 
methadone  available  on  the  street  Its  In- 
vp.stlgatlon,  corroborated  by  those  of  Fed- 
eral and  state  agencies,  revealed  that  it  is 
being  diverted  from  legitimate  sources.  An 
Bnaly.sis  of  670  samples  of  methadone  sub- 
mitted  to  BNDD  over  a  two  year  period  re- 
vealed that  468  were  In  conunercial  tablet 
form,  166  In  liquid  soltition  and  36  In  mis- 
cellaneous categories.  BNDD  ha.s  uncovered 
only  one  clartdestine  operation.  This  rarity 
was  discovered  In  1969  and  led  to  arrests  of 
several  persons  involved  In  the  illegal  syn- 
thesis of  methadone.  BNDD  reports  no  evi- 
dence to  suggest  that  any  such  activity  is 
continuing  at  this  time. 

Illegal  methadone  has  several  primary  ori- 
gins: careless  or  unscrupulous  physicians- 
thefts  and  diversion  from  methadone  prol 
grams  or  hi  transit  to  methadone  program-.- 
and  patients  enrolled  lu  methadone  pro- 
grams. *^ 

Methadone  Is  used  by  physicians  for  the 
relief  of  moderate  to  severe  pain.  It  Is  avail- 
able in  tablet  form,  usauUy  5  mg.  or  10  mg 
and  ampoule  form,  usuallv  10  mg.  in  1  mil' 
solution.  According  to  the  National  Prescrlp- 
tlju  Audit  published  by  R.  A.  Gosselin  and 
C^.,  Inc.,  Ambler,  Pennsylvania,  2.545.000 
pre.scriptions  for  methadone  were  filled  by 
pharmacLsts  since  1967.  These  prescription 
figures  do  not  reflect  the  amount  of  metha- 
done administered  by  phvsicians  or  in  the 
presence  of  a  physician,  by  an  authorized 
agent  to  patients;  nor  do  they  represent  the 
amount  of  methadone  dispensed  or  admin- 
istered in  approved  treatment  programs  be- 
catise  prescriptions  are  not  written 

In  some  communities,  one  or  more  physl- 
clans  have  contributed  substantially  to  the 
illicit  traffic  in  methadone.  Some  of  these 
Instances  involved  careless  or  unscrupulous 
physicians  who  were  prescribing  methadone 
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as  a  pain  killer,  while  others  Involved  phy- 
sicians who  were  operating  as  pushers  under 
the  guise  of  a  detoxification  program  for 
which  no  special  registration  was  required 
One  of  the  most  notorious  cases  is  that  oi 
Dr,  Thomas  Moore  who  operated  a  "metha- 
done program"  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
until  his  final  conviction  of  Illegal  distri- 
bution of  methadone  on  an  indictment  al- 
leging 38  separate  counts.  Moore  operated 
from  his  office  with  Impunity  for  over  two 
years  during  which  time  drugs  obtained  by 
addicts  from  him  were  often  found  In  the 
Illicit  traffic  and  believed  to  be  Involved  in 
cases  of  narcotic  overdose  deaths. 

Ho  allegedly  charged  from  $15  for  50 
tablets  to  $75  for  200  tablets  to  the  several 
hundred  addicts  who  obtained  their  drugs 
weekly  in  this  fashion.  It  was  alleged  that  he 
sold  11,000  prescriptions — 815,000  10  mg, 
units — and  accumulated  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollarr.  for  his  efforts.  Even  un- 
der these  circumstances,  it  was  still  possible 
for  the  alleged  "patients"  to  make  sales  of 
the  methadone  tablets  for  profit. 

Dr.  Moore  was  eventually  found  guilty  on 
22  counts  and  sentenced  to  a  term  of  15  to  45 
years  and  fined  S150.000.  However,  If  the 
Attorney  General  had  had  the  authority  pro- 
vided In  S.  1115,  as  amended,  the  BNDD  could 
havo  moved  against  this  dangerous  profiteer 
far  more  expeditiously. 

Another  illustrp-tlve  example  Involved  the 
case  of  a  Michigan  physician  who  reportedlv 
was  prescribing  methadone  without  a  phy.s- 
Ical  examination.  During  the  period  Marcli 
26,  1970,  to  January  22,  1971  BNDD  under- 
cover agents  purchased  68  exhibits  of  metha- 
done and  prescriptions  for  methadone  from 
the  doctor  and  hi-;  employees.  The  quantities 
of  methadone  dispensed  and  prescribed  were 
usually  high,  a.-,  much  as  150  to  460  tablets  at 
a  time.  At  no  time  was  any  physical  exam- 
ination given  to  any  of  the  special  agents 
and  dosages  were  Increased  upon  the  requests 
of  the  agents  to  accommodate  their  needs. 

Similarly,  a  recent  Investigation  of  a  Tuc- 
son. Arizona  physician  revealed  that  one 
pharmacy  had  filled  prescriptions  for  285.000. 
10  mg.  methadone  tablets  from  May  1971,  to 
February  1973.  The  physician  prescribed 
methadone  under  the  guise  of  a  "detoxifica- 
tion program"  and  for  relief  of  pain.  While 
the  Subcommittee  was  unable  to  verify  all 
the  activities  of  this  physician,  it  is  noted 
with  Interest  that  California  officials  who 
testified  before  the  Subcommittee  In  Novem- 
ber, 1972,  reported  that  they  had  arrested  .-i 
pair  of  methadone  runners  carrying  2.000 
methadone  tablets  destined  for  an  Illicit  mar- 
ket in  Southern  California.  Several  Arizona 
physicians  were  allegedly  the  source  of  the 
methadone! 

Methadone  progranis  can  become  a  lucr.i- 
tlve  enterprise.  A  Chicago  physician  operat- 
ing what  experts  characterize  as  a  "turn- 
styl©  or  breadline"  program,  one  Involvin; 
little  more  than  dispensing  methadone  t.) 
addicts,  was  charghig  the  500  addicts  he 
'treated  ■  $20  each  week  for  a  weekly  gross  of 
$10,000.  Recently  a  physician  advertised  his 
meth.<idone  program  for  sale  in  the  Busines.s 
Opportunities  column  of  a  large  dally  news- 
paper. A  reporter  answered  the  adverti.se- 
ment  representing  himself  as  a  physician  ai:.! 
found  that  the  "program."  together  with  a 
thousand  addict  patients,  was  for  sale  for  .i 
price  of  $70,000.  Reportedly  the  physician 
selling  this  particular  program  confldent)\- 
represented  Its  business  potential  .since  Its 
customers  "were  sure  to  return  for  more." 

In  another  case  In  an  eastern  citv,  the 
BNDD  Regional  Office  was  contacted  by  an 
individual  employed  as  a  laborer  with  an 
automobile  manufacturer  who  sought  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  establishing  a  metha- 
done clinic.  His  plan  called  for  establishing 
the  clinic  near  an  existing  methadone  pro- 
gram because,  as  he  said,  it  would  be  "in  a 
good  location  with  plently  of  pre-existing 
business."  This  Individual  had  already  made 
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arrangements  with  a  local  doctor  who  had 
attempted  to  qualify  as  the  practitioner 
under  existing  regulations. 

Employees  and  volunteers  associated  with 
methadone  programs  have  been  implicated 
as  sources  of  illegal  methadone.  The  Sub- 
committee has  reviewed  reports  regarding 
employees  who  use  their  clinic  position  to 
personal  advantage  by  forging  files  for  fic- 
titious patients  in  order  to  account  for  meth- 
adone tablets  stolen  from  the  clinic  for  sale 
on  the  street.  Laboratory  analysis  of  liquid 
methadone  dispensed  by  clinics  has  revealed 
that  less  methadone  was  present  than  pur- 
ported. For  example,  a  sample  from  a  clinic 
in  an  eastern  city  was  found  to  contain  13 
milligrams  per  cc  rather  than  the  purported 
30  milligrams  per  cc,  apparently  the  result 
of  the  activity  of  a  dispenser  who  was  re- 
ducing each  patient's  dosage  and  collecting 
the  difference.  Of  a  total  of  46  methadone 
programs  audited  in  depth  under  Joint  FDA- 
BNDD  regulations,  28  percent  were  found 
to  lack  proper  security  over  drugs;  43  percent 
were  keeping  improper  or  Incomplete  records; 
17  percent  had  failed  to  obtain  proper  regis- 
tration; 75  percent  were  found  to  have  at 
least  some  unaccounted  shortages  of  metha- 
done; and  another  15  percent  were  found  to 
have  unaccounted  overages. 

In  New  Orleans,  all  seven  In-depth  audits 
conducted  revealed  shortages;  and  two  pro- 
grams were  closed  as  a  result  of  numerous 
serious  discrepancies.  In  Miami,  two  of  three 
programs  were  found  with  serious  shortages — 
one  with  5.6  percent  which  amounted  to  no 
less  than  308,715,  40  mg.  methadone  diskets 
and  another  with  12  percent.  In  New  York  an 
audit  revealed  a  shortage  of  |5  percent  or 
54,660,  40  mg.  methadone  diskets  as  well  as 
evidence  of  deliberate  tampering  with  rec- 
ords. Similar  reports  have  been  received  with 
regard  to  Washington.  Boston  and  other 
cities.  Additionally,  investigators  found  that 
programs  often  failed  to  require  ingestion  of 
methadone  on  each  visit  by  patients;  that 
methadone  dispensing  W8&  poorly  supervised; 
and  that  take-home  dosages  v;ere  provided 
contrary  to  the  program  protocol. 

As  of  February  1973,  as  a  result  of  these 
Investigations  11  methadone  treatment  pro- 
grams had  been  terminated  and  criminal  In- 
vestigations had  been  initiated  against  12 
methadone  program  directors.  One  of  these 
resulted  In  conviction,  4  are  pending  trial  or 
other  action,  and  prosecution  was  declined 
by  a  U.S.  Attorney  in  each  of  the  7  remain- 
ing cases. 

Numerous  factors  account  for  the  diversion 
of  methadone  from  the  treatment  programs. 
It  may  result  from  lack  of  expertise  on  the 
part  of  the  medical  staff',  poor  management 
practices,  inadequate  funding,  or  even 
criminal  Intent.  It  appears,  however,  that 
most  diversion  is  usually  unwittingly  per- 
mitted and  can  be  attributed  to  poor  or- 
ganization and  loose  controls. 

Methadone  Is  also  finding  Its  way  to  Illicit 
markets  as  the  result  of  a  growing  number 
of  armed  robberies  of  methadone  clinics.  Il- 
lustrative examples  include  the  July  20,  1972, 
theft  of  two  gallons  of  concentrated  solu- 
tions of  methadone  from  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Drug  Abuse  Center,  Baltimore,  Maryland  by 
three  men  armed  with  shotguns,  and  the 
November  5,  1972,  robjiery-xOf  the  Jewish 
Memorial  Hospital  iivl^ig  Island,  New  York, 
In  which  two  men  armed  with  revolvers  es- 
caped with  1,203  40  mg.  diskets;  65  100  mg. 
bottles;  and  7  80  mg.  twttles. 

The  most  frequently  cited  and  most  com- 
mon source  of  methadone  diverted  from  the 
programs  is  the  patient.  Some  addlct-pa- 
tients  who  have  "take  home"  privileges  In 
ambulatory  programs  sell  part  of  their  dis- 
pensed dosage.  In  Dr.  Weppner's  original 
study  of  76  methadone  abusers,  he  found 
that  60  percent  had  obtained  their  metha- 
done from  patients  in  methadone  prograrhs 
and  that  24  percent  obtained  methadone 
from  pushers  who  had,  In  turn,  obtained  the 


narcotic  from  Individual  practitioners.  Lesser 
percentages  involve  purchases  from  un- 
scrupulous ex-addlct  program  counselors 
who  were  apparently  permitted  to  handle 
the  clinic's  drug  supplies.  Illicit  methadone 
traffic  can  be  very  profitable.  Average  dally 
dosages  range  from  40-180  mg.  The  street 
price  for  10  mg.  of  methadone  ranges  from 
$2-$10. 

Heroin  addicts  use  methadone  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways.  Many  prefer  methadone  to 
heroin  because  it  is  readily  available, 
cheaper,  and  they  find  that  the  euphoria  is  of 
longer  duration  and  higher  quality,  partic- 
ularly when  injected  intravenously.  Others 
buy  illegal  methadone  to  insure  against 
withdrawal  when  heroin  is  no  longer  avail- 
able, or  to  boost  the  effects  of  cocaine  and 
amphetamines.  Some  addicts  enrolled  in 
methadone  programs  desire  the  oblivion 
brought  on  by  heroliC  alcohol,  barbitu- 
rates, or  methaqualone,  (  "sopors '  and 
"quaaludes  ")  but  not  brought  on  by  metha- 
done. They  sell  all  or  part  of  the  methadone 
and  purchase  other  drugs. 

According  to  Dr.  Jerome  Jaffe.  Director  of 
the  Special  Action  Office  on  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention, the  treatment  of  80,000  individuals 
with  an  average  dose  of  80  mg  per  day  in- 
volves the  dispensing  of  aboui  two  and  a 
half  tons  of  methadone  each  year.  He  ex- 
plained that  if  even  a  small  fraction  is  di- 
verted the  hazard  is  considerable.  For  ex- 
ample. If  only  5  percent  of  the  patients  give 
away  or  sell  their  medication,  there  would 
be  enough  methadone  diverted  to  create  6,000 
new  methadone  addicts  annually. 

Illicit  sales  lead  to  the  addiction  of  others. 
Polydrug  abusers  and  experimenters  are 
among  the  regular  purchasers  of  illegal 
methodone. 

Many  of  these  new  addicts  are  younger 
and  less  experienced  with  drug  abuse  than 
the  seasoned  heroin  addict.  Some  doctors 
express  concern  that  unless  we  rigidly  con- 
trol the  distribution  of  methadone  we  may 
be  creating  a  new  generation  of  addicts: 
methadone  addicts. 

Already  reports  Indicate  a  steady  rise  in 
the  last  three  years  In  the  number  of  per- 
sons addicted  primarily  to  methadone.  The 
Inciardl  and  Chambers  survey  of  recent  ap- 
plicants for  Miami  methadone  programs 
found  that  40  percent  were  using  Illegal 
methadone  along  with  other  drugs,  and  7 
percent  were  using  solely  Illegal  methadone. 
These  researchers  both  felt  that  the  new 
cases  of  primary  methadone  addiction  were 
being  created  within  many  areas,  particu- 
larly among  suburban  youths,  as  a  result 
of  supplies  avaUable  through  diversion.  In 
relative  terms,  the  extent  of  methadone 
abuse  does  not  presently  rival  heroin  abuse, 
but  the  trend  Is  alarming. 

Methadone  programs  may  create  a  demand 
as  well  as  supply  it.  A  recent  study  of  55 
heroin  addicts  terminated  from  methadone 
maintenance  programs  found  that  35  percent 
were  abusing  illicit  methadone  along  with 
other  drugs,  and  8  percent  were  abusing 
solely  methadone. 

The  Impact  of  Illicit  methadone  traffic  is 
vividly  documented  by  the  staggering  num- 
bers of  methadone  overdose  deaths.  While 
heroin-related  deaths  have  decreased,  in 
many  cities  a  pattern  of  Increase  in  metha- 
done-related  deaths  has  been  noted.  More 
than  30  percent  of  the  narcotic  deaths  In 
New  ^ork  City  last  year  were  methadone 
related.  In  the  first  9  months  of  1972.  100 
deaths  or  15  percent  of  all  narcotic  deaths 
were  dhectly  attributed  to  methadone,  as 
compared  with  10  percent  in  1971.  Prom 
July  1,  1972,  to  February  23.  1973,  Nassau 
County  in  New  York  reported  29  of  60  nar- 
cotic deaths  to  be  methadone  related,  and 
Suffolk  County  reported  7  out  of  a  total  of 
11  such  deaths.  In  Washington,  D.C..  metha- 
done has  been  more  lethal  than  heroin.  In 
1972,  there  were  33  methadone  deaths,  20 
heroin  deaths,  and  18  combination  metha- 


done-heroln  deaths.  Thus,  72  percent  of  the 
narcotic  deaths  were  methadone  related.  This 
compares  with  26  percent  during  1971  when 
17  methadone  deaths.  60  heroin  deaths,  and  5 
combination  methadone -heroin  deaths  were 
recorded  in  Washington.  In  the  Washington, 
D.C.  suburb  of  Fairfax  County,  9  of  14  drug- 
related  deaths,  were  attributed  in  whole  or 
in  part  to  illicit  methadone.  In  most  of  these 
areas  the  dead  were  younger  people,  primarily 
teenagers,  many  of  whom  lacked  a  tolerance 
to  narcotics.  Most  took  methadone  orally, 
although  some  Injected  It. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  adequate  safe- 
guards must  be  developed  to  insure  the  ef- 
fective operation  of  methadone  programs 
and  to  protect  our  communities  from  the 
introduction  of  yet  another  potent  narcotic 
drug  of  abuse  and  addiction.  The  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  for  such  safeguards  should 
not  be  Interpreted  as  an  indictment  of 
methadone  programs,  but  rather  as  a  real- 
ization that  methadone  can  be  harmful  when 
diverted  and  improperly  used.  , 

NEED     FOR     THE     LEGISLATION 

During  the  91st  Congress  the  Committee 
devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  its  time  to 
the  Issues  of  drug  control,  drug  abuse  and 
the  adequacy  of  Federal  drug  legislation. 
After  the  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  conducted  extensive  hear- 
ings and  investigations,  the  Committee  re- 
ported S.  3246.  which  in  an  amended  form 
became  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1970  (PL  91-513) . 

The  overall  purpose  of  this  measure  was 
to  improve  the  administration  and  regula- 
tion of  the  manufacture,  importation,,  and 
exportation  of  the  controlled  dangerous  sub- 
stances covered  under  its  provisions,  so  that 
widespread  diversion  than  occurring  could 
be  halted. 

The  Committee  bill  amends  Title  II  of  the 
1970  Act  (PL  91-513)  commonly  called  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act.  which  provides 
both  civil  regulation  and  criminal  law  en- 
forcement for  activities  relating  to  narcotic 
and  dangerous  drugs.  The  regulatory  powers 
granted  the  Attorney  General  under  the 
1970  Act  were  designed  to  Insure  that  drugs 
produced  for  legitimate  medical  purposes  do 
not  become  diverted  into  the  illicit  market. 
The  amendments  in  the  Committee  bill  have 
been  made  necessary  by  the  growth  of  a  rela- 
tively new  approach  to  the  treatment  of  nar- 
cotic addicts  which  has  rapidly  expanded 
since  the  comprehensive  study  conducted  by 
the  Committee  and  Congress. 

The  new  development  is  the  widespread 
use  of  the  narcotic  drug  methadone  both  to 
detoxify  and  to  maintain  heroin  addicts. 

As  the  above  preceding  section  of  this  re- 
port discusses,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
use  of  methadone  in  the  treatment  of  heroin 
addiction  Involves  unique  and  unusually 
great  risks  of  diversion  and  criminal  prof- 
iteering. Previously,  the  problem  was  not  of 
significant  dimensions:  but  changes  In  medi- 
cal opinion  and  government  policy,  which 
now  encourages  the  broadest  possible  appli- 
cation of  methadone  in  the  treatment  of 
addiction,  have  drastically  altered  the  situa- 
tion within  the  last  several  years.  Nearly 
80.000  addicts  are  enrolled  in  maintenance 
programs  and  significant  amounts  are  being 
diverted  into  the  illicit  market.  It  has  been 
found  that  methadone  and  other  legitimate 
narcotics  sold  in  the  Illicit  market  bring 
prices  often  equivalent  to  heroin,  and  the 
pattern  of  their  abuse  is  cbsentially  Identi- 
cal. Within  the  brief  period  of  time  in  ques- 
tion there  have  been  s\ibstantlal  Increases 
In  the  number  of  methadone  addicts  re- 
ported, the  number  of  arrests  and  seizures 
Involving  legitimate  narcotics,  and  the  inci- 
dence of  methadone-related  overdoses  and 
deaths. 

The  purpose  of  the  Committee  bill  is  to 
provide  new  authority  for  the  regulation  of 
the  use  of  narcotic  drugs  in  the  treatment 
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of  narcotic  addicts  wliif-h  are  ronslstput  witli 
legitimate  program  objectives  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  community  at  large.  The  bill 
provides  additional  tools  to  facilitate  law 
enforcement  agencies  In  their  efforts  to  In- 
vestigate and  to  curb  the  diversion  and 
abuse  of  narcotic  drugs,  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  narcotic  addicts. 

The  Committee  bill  requires  practitioners 
who  dispense  or  administer  nprcotic  drug.-> 
in  the  maintenance  or  detoxification  treat- 
ment of  narcotic  addicts  to  obtain  a  special 
registration  from  the  Attorney  General. 
Methadone  maintenance  programs  were  lirst 
Initiated  as  research  endeavors,  and  the  At- 
torney General  was  provided  authority  under 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  to  require  a 
separate  registration  for  lesearch  programs 
using  narcotic  drugs.  This  criteria  was  never 
intended  to  apply  to  the  massive  treatment 
eiforts  now  in  progress  nor  the  proposed  ex- 
panded approval  of  methadone  to  the  status 
of  a  new  drug  which  permits  the  use  of 
methadone  for  the  maintenance  treatment 
of  narcotic  addiction  for  all  addicts  for 
whom  It  Is  medically  justified.  The  proposed 
expanded  approval  of  methadone  makes  the 
inadequacies  and  loopholes  in  the  Govern- 
ment's ability  to  control  its  diversion  and 
abuse  even  more  apparent.  Under  current 
law  a  physician  can  dispense  methadone  to 
addicts,  on  a  large  scale  and  on  a  regular 
basis,  without  federal  regulation  if  metha- 
done if  used  lor  detoxltlcation  and  not 
maintenance.  Ueto:vuication  programs,  how- 
ever, also  involve  the  unique  and  unusually 
great  risks  of  diversion  and  criminal  prof- 
iteering associated  with  maintenance  pro- 
grams. Ftirthermore,  In  many  In.stances 
where  BNDD  lias  successfully  terminated  the 
operation  of  a  maintenance  program  which 
■was  a  source  of  illicit  street  drugs,  the  un- 
scrupulous profiteers  emerged  as  the  opera- 
tors of  deto.Mfication  programs.  Tlie  case  of 
Dr.  Moore  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  the 
most  notorious  example  of  this  type  of  ma- 
.^neuver. 

The  Committee  bill  is  designed  to  cover 
the  use  of  narcotic  drugs  in  general  rather 
than  methadone  in  particular  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  it  has  been  found  that  abuses 
similar  to  those  which  have  occurred  in  the 
Indiscriminate  prescribing  and  dispensing 
of  methadone  have  occurred  with  regard 
to  other  narcotic  drugs  such  as  morphine, 
numorphan.  and  demerol.  Moreover,  with  the 
closing  of  existing  loopholes  In  the  use  of 
methadone,  it  could  be  anticipated  that  un- 
scrupulous practitioners  would  resort  to  the 
distribution  of  morphine  or  other  narcotics 
as  an  alternative.  Secondly.  Inclusion  of  nar- 
cotic drugs  generally  will  al.so  pro\'ide  the 
flexibility  necessary  to  anticipate  new  devel- 
opments in  mainter.ance  programs.  For  exam- 
ple, the  drug  known  as  alpha-acetylmethadol, 
also  a  narcotic,  holds  some  promise  of  use 
In  this  regard  and  may  be  Expected  to  become 
a  popular  drug  of  choice  for  maintenance 
treatment  in  the  near  future. 

The  Committee  bill  provides  flexibility  for 
emergency  situations  which  might  arise  when 
K  physician  Is  stiddenly  confronted  with  itn 
offite  emergency  in  which  an  addict  i.i  tin- 
dergoing  withdrawal.  Inasmuch  as  such  an 
emergency  is  unpredictable,  it  would  be  Im- 
praftical  to  expect  physician^  to  register 
specially  to  deal  with  such  cases.  Therefore, 
the  term  "eniergency  treatment"  has  been 
defined  In  the  bill  so  that  thi.s  particular  cir- 
cunuiance  may  be  excluded  from  the  regis- 
iration  requirements.  The  duration  of  such 
an  emergency  would  depend  upon  the  cir- 
cumstance and  the  availability  of  treatment 
facilities  but  normally  would  relate  to  a 
.single  administration  of  a  drug  for  relief  cf 
witiidrawal  dLscomfort.  The  definition  of 
"eiiiergenry  treatment"  also  excludes  from 
the  registration  requirements  physicians  who 
administer  narcotic  drugs  to  detoxify  pa- 
tients as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  medical  and 
surgical   treatment   In   a  ho.spiial.   Included 


In  this  exclusion  would  be  cases  of  heart 
disease,  cancer,  or  other  diseases  involving 
exceptionally  severe  pain  In  which  the  pa- 
tients have  become  tolerant  to  the  analgesic 
elfect  of  the  narcotics. 

Standards  for  registration  under  tlie  Com- 
mittee bill  are  divided  Into  two  separate 
sections.  First,  an  applicant  must  show  that 
he  or  she  is  qualified  to  engng^'Hi  the  type  of 
addict  treatment  for  which  registration  is 
sought  in  accordance  with  the  medical  stand- 
ards determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Section  4  of  Title 
I  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Control  .\cl  of  1970  establishes  the 
authority  for  the  Secretary  to  determine 
standards  of  treatment  in  this  area.  The  cur- 
rent regulatory  propo-sal  published  by  the 
FDA  on  December  15,  1972,  is  an  expression 
of  this  atithority.  The  Department  of  Justice 
Is  bound  by  these  medical  determinations. 
Second,  an  applicant  must  show  that  he  or 
she  meets  the  special  security  and  diversion 
standards  promulgated  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. This  Is  a  new  grant  of  authority.  The 
Attorney  General  Is  authorized  to  enact  re- 
quirements relating  to  such  things  as: 

1.  The  manner  in  which  narcotic  drugs 
are  received  and  stored, 

2.  The  qualifications  and  clearance  of  the 
personnel   who  handle   and  dispense   them. 

3.  The  quantities  of  drugs  that  can  be  kept 
on  hand  at  satellite  dispensing  areas, 

4.  The  .security  In  the  movement  of  drttgs 
from  one  program  site  to  another. 

5.  The  maintenance  of  procedures  and  rec- 
ords to  safeguard  against  theft  and  pilferage, 
and 

6.  Together  with  the  Secretary  to  set  a 
.limit  on  the  amount  of  drugs  which  can  be 
dispensed  for  uiwupprvi.sed  consumption. 

The  Committee  bill  provides  a  new  tool  to 
enforce  the  standards  required  for  the  special 
registration.  Under  present  law  a  practitioner 
Is  entitled  to  registration  if  authorized  to  en- 
gage in  such  practice  under  the  laws  of  his 
or  her  state  or  Jurisdiction,  unless  the  ap- 
plication has  been  Intentionally  falsified  or 
the  applicant  has  been  convicted  of  a  drug- 
related  felony.  These  elementary  require- 
ments may  be  sufficient  with  regard  to  the 
general  practice  of  medicine,  but  are  wholly 
Inadequate  for  the  specialized  circumstances 
within  the  purview  of  the  bill,  which  entail 
inordinate  risks  of  diversion  and  unethical 
profiteering.  The  principal  tool  for  enforcing 
the  standards  established  under  the  bill 
wotild  be  the  denial,  revocation,  or  suspen- 
sion of  the  special  registration.  This  would 
be  done  by  either  ( 1 )  denying  registration  to 
a  practitioner  who  is  unable  to  demonstrate 
an  ability  to  comply  with  the  standards,  or 
(2)  revoking  or  suspending  the  registration 
of  a  practitioner  who  failed  to  malntaUi  the 
standards  following  registration.  Action  un- 
der this  provision  would  be  entirely  without 
prejudice  to  any  other  registration  to  utilize 
narcotic  drugs  in  other  types  of  medical  prac- 
tice. The  Director  of  BNDD  expressed  such 
a  policy,  but  the  Committee  felt  It  appropri- 
ate to  clarify  the  Impact  of  the  revocation 
under  the  Committee  bill.  In  addition  to  pro- 
viding a  regulatory  framework  by  which  .safe- 
guards against  diversion  can  be  imposed,  the 
Committee  bill  will  facilitate  any  criminal 
prosecutions  that  become  necessary.  As  Illus- 
trated by  the  e.xample  of  Dr.  Moore,  previous- 
ly cited,  the  Attorney  General  was  unable  to 
take  successful  criminal  action  against  prof- 
iteering practitioners  except  In  the  most  ag- 
gravated of  circumstances  and  then  only  after 
prolonged  effort  to  make  undercover  penetra- 
tions. 

All  existing  obligations  and  remedies  un- 
der the  Controlled  Substances  Act  would  ap- 
ply with  equal  force  to  the  new  form  of 
registration.  Thus,  all  civil  fines  and  penal- 
ties currently  applied  to  recordkeeping  and 
compliance  aspects  could  be  imposed  as  re- 
quired.  Utider  the   Coinmltiee  bill,  If  such 


a  practiiioner  Is  supplying  narcotics  to  ad- 
dicts without  an  approved  registration,  the 
Attorney  General  would  be  able  to  establish 
a  prima  facie  violation  of  the  felony  pro- 
visions of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act. 
The  activity  is  that  of  an  unregistered  person 
distributing  narcotics  and  such  an  Individ- 
ual would  be  treated  as  any  other  Illicit  traf- 
ficker. Should  stich  an  Individual,  however, 
by  virtue  of  good  faith  representation,  ob- 
t.iln  a  registration  and  then  proceed  to  vi- 
olate the  st.indards,  the  registration  could 
be  quickly  revoked.  Should  the  individual 
persist  in  such  activity,  he  or  she  would  aoain 
be  in  the  category  of  an  unregistered  ptr- 
son  Ir.ifncking  in  narcotics;  and  proof  of 
this  activity  would  constitute  the  prima  farie 
violation  of  the  felony  provisions  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act.  This  section  of 
the  Committee  bill  will  cure  the  present 
difficulty  in  such  prosecutions  because  of 
the  intricate  and  nearly  Impossible  burden 
of  establishing  what  Is  beyond  "the  course 
of  professloncil  practice"  for  criminal  law 
purposes  when  such  a  practitioner  speciously 
claims  that  the  practices  In  question  were 
ethical  and  humanitarian  In  nature. 

Under  current  law  an  exception  is  granted 
to  complete  narcotic  recordkeeping  require- 
ments in  that  practitioners  ore  excused  from 
keeping  a  record  of  narcotic  drugs  directly 
administered  to  patients  in  their  presence. 
This  exception  Is  Justified  by  the  circum- 
stances of  house  calls  and  other  emergencies 
to  whicli  practitioners  must  frequently  re- 
spond without  benefit  of  customary  clerical 
support.  The  rl-sks  of  abuse  and  diversion 
in  the  treatment  of  this  category  of  patients 
far  exceeds  that  which  is  present  in  the  ordi- 
nary practice  of  medicine.  Tlie  lack  of  a  com- 
plete record  of  the  movement  of  narcotic 
medication,  including  that  which  Is  admin- 
istered, can  severely  handicap  an  audit  of 
records  designed  to  discover  shortages,  pilfer- 
age, or  illegal  activity.  Any  discrepancies 
which  are  fotind  In  an  audit  could  be  ex- 
plained in  terms  of  quantities  administered 
for  which  no  record  is  kept.  For  the  foregoing 
reasons,  the  Committee  bill  would  amend 
present  law  in  ruch  a  fashion  as  to  eliminate 
this  exception,  but  only  as  it  relates  to  the 
administering  of  narcotic  drugs  to  addicts  in 
the  course  of  some  form  of  addict  treatment. 
This  would  also  Include  emergency  treatment 
for  which  a  special  registration  is  not 
required.     ■ 

Without  blocking  this  loophole  as  It  ap- 
plies to  methadone  programs  and  Illegally 
profiteering  practltlotiers.  It  Is  Impossible  to 
insure  complete  drug  accountability. 

Regarding  the  use  of  these  records  Mr. 
John  E.  Ingersoll,  BNDD  Director,  told  the 
Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile  De- 
linquency on  April  5th  that — 

'•Our  only  Interest  In  inspecting  these  rec- 
ords is  for  the  purpo.se  of  Instiring  com- 
pll?nce  by  the  program  with  the  Bureau's 
security  and  diversion  standards.  Our  only 
purpose  for  disclosing  these  records  would 
be  to  sttbstantiate  legal  actions  which  it 
may  bif  necessary  to  bring  against  a  program 
or  Its  employees.  Of  course,  the  identities 
of  the  patients  would  be  kept  confidential 
liviofar  as  possible  and  such  information 
could  In  no  way  be  used  against  the  interests 
of  the  person  in  treatment." 

In  all  other  respects,  disclosure  of  the  rec- 
ords req'.iired  by  the  Committee  bill  would, 
be  subject  to  the  conditions  Impcsed  by  Sec- 
tion 408  of  the  Drug  Abuse  OflBce  and  Treat- 
ment Act  of  1972  (PL  92-255)  and  would  not 
affect  the  confidentiality  provisions  of  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970  (PL  91-513)  regardiii',' 
research. 

CONCLUSION 

It  is  important  to  emphasl/.e  that  meth- 
adone alone  Is  not  a  "ctire"  for  herofti  addic- 
tion. Any  effort  to  use  the  drug  Itself  as  a 
simple.    Inexpensive,    large-scale    ans'.ver   to 
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heroin  addiction  is  Ul-conceived  and  will 
lead  to  "turnstyle  or  breadline"  treatments 
pressure  for  hastily  developed,  large-scale, 
tniderfinanced  and  understaffed  programs 
Tiust  be  resisted.  Tlie  emphasis  should  be  on 
ti.e  quality  of  services  not  merely  the  nvmi- 
l:er  of  persons  processed. 

However  successful  methadone  mainte- 
nance has  been  in  treating  certain  addicts, 
methadone  must  not  be  used  to  "smoke- 
screen" the  effects  of  drug  addiction  on  ovir 
society  and  the  social  conditions  that  spawn 
drug  addiction.  Methadone  maintenance 
should  not  provide  a  "fix"  for  a  complex 
social,  political,  medical  and  psychological 
problem.  Reduction  of  the  incidence  of 
criminal  activity  associated  with  heroin  ad- 
diction Is  a  high  priority  but  it  should  not 
be  our  sole  priority.  If  there  is  no  hope  but 
dope,  an  addict  on  methadone  will  turn  to 
other  so-called  "chemical  solutions,"  most 
often  barbiturates  and  alcohol.  The  programs 
Ehotild  assist  addicts  In  working  toward 
freedom  from  methadone  as  well  as  from 
heroin,  so  that  they  can  become  free  and 
independent  persons  able  to  be  fully  and 
constructively  involved  in  their  community. 
Equally  Important,  the  rapidly  spreading 
problem  of  multiple  nonoplate  drug  abuse 
lor  which  methadone  is  not  even  a  partial 
answer,  must  receive  proper  attention. 

The  Committee  acknowledges  that  Inade- 
quacies in  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  of 
1970  as  applied  to  the  proliferated  use  of 
narcotics  In  the  treatment  of  narcotic  addic- 
tion have  resulted  in  the  diversion  and  abuse 
of  these  narcotics.  Closing  the  loopholes  In 
for  1970  Act  is  a  matter  of  urgent  priority 
for  the  Congress. 

While  the  Committee  recognizes  the  lim- 
ited efficiency  of  methadone  In  the  treat- 
ment of  narcotic  addiction,  the  Committee 
bin  provides  an  additional  means  for  the 
Federal  Government,  in  a  Joint  effort  by  af- 
fected agencies,  to  assure  that  methadone 
Is  used  properly  in  the  treatment  of  addic- 
tion. Passage  of  S.  1115,  as  amended,  would 
in  no  way  Interfere  with  legitimate  objec- 
tives of  maintenance  and  detoxification  pro- 
grams. Passage  of  S.  1115,  as  amended,  will 
reaffirm  the  commitment  Congress  made  to 
the  nation  when  it  passed  the  1970  Act,  by 
once  again  facilitating  the  prosecution  of 
those  who  engage  in  the  criminal  distribu- 
tion of  legitimate  narcotic  drugs  for  profit. 

COST  ESTIMATE  PCEStJANT  TO  SECTION  252  OP 
THE  LEGISLATIVE  REOBCAMIZATION  ACT  OF 
1970 

In  accordance  with  Section  252(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  (PL 
91-510),  the  Committee  estimates  that  there 
would  be  no  appreciable  increase  in  the 
existing  administrative  costs  of  the  Justice 
Department  In  order  to  administer  this  Act. 

TABULATION   OF   VOTES   CAST   IN  COMMITTEE 

Pursuant  to  section  133(b)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amend- 
ed by  Public  Law  91-510,  the  following  is  a 
tabulation  of  votes  in  committee: 

Motion  to  report  S.  1115,  as  amended,  to 
the  Senate  carried  unanimously. 


THE  RUNAWAY  YOUTH  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  645)  to  strengthen  interstate  re- 
porting and  Interstate  services  for  par- 
ents of  runaway  children ;  to  conduct  re- 
search on  the  size  of  the  runaway  youth 
population;  for  the  establishment,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  temporary 
housing  and  counseling  services  for 
transient  youth,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  with  amend- 
ments on  page  4,  line  22,  after  the  word 
"it",    strike   out    "serves;"    and    Insert 


"serves:  Provided,  however,  That  records 
maintained  on  individual  runaways  shall 
not  be  disclosed  without  parental  con- 
sent to  anyone  other  than  another 
agency  compiling  statistical  records  or  a 
government  agency  Involved  In  the  dis- 
position of  criminal  charges  against  an 
individual  runaway.  Provided  further. 
That  reports  or  other  documents  based 
on  such  statistical  records  shall  not  dis- 
close the  identity  of  individual  run- 
aways; ";  on  page  7,  after  line  23,  insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows :  " 

Sec.  202.  Records  containing  the  identity 
cf  individual  runaways  gathered  for  statis- 
tical purposes  pursuant  to  section  201  may 
under  no  circumstances  be  disclosed  or 
transferred  to  any  individual  or  other  agency, 
public  or  private. 

And,  on  page  8,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  3,  change  the  section  number  from 
"202"  to  "203";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

S.  645 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Runaway  Youth 
Act". 

FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION    OP    POLICY 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

(1)  the  number  of  Juveniles  who  leave  and 
remain  away  from  home  without  parental 
permission  has  Increased  to  alarming  propor- 
tions, creating  a  substantial  law  enforcement 
problem  for  the  communities  inundated,  and 
significantly  endangering  the  young  people 
who  are  without  resources  and  live  on  the 
street; 

(2)  the  exact  nature  of  the  problem  Is  not 
well  defined  because  national  statistics  on 
the  size  and  profile  of  the  runaway  youth 
population  are  not  tabulated; 

(3)  many  of  these  young  people,  because 
of  their  age  and  situation,  are  urgently  in 
need  of  temporary  shelter  and  counseling 
services; 

(4)  the  problem  of  locating,  detaining,  and 
returning  runaway  children  should  not  be 
the  responsibility  of  already  overburdened 
police  departments  and  juvenile  Justice  au- 
thorities; and 

(5)  in  view  of  the  Interstate  nature  of  the 
problem.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  develop  accurate  report- 
ing of  the  problem  nationally  and  to  develop 
an  effective  system  of  temporary  care  out- 
side the  law  enforcement  structure. 

TITLE  I 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  and  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
localities  and  nonprofit  private  agencies  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
Grants  under  this  title  should  be  made  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  local  facilities  to 
deal  primarily  with  the  immediate  needs  of 
runaways  in  a  manner  which  is  outside  the 
law  enforcement  structure  and  juvenile  jus- 
tice system.  The  size  of  such  grants  should 
be  determined  by  the  number  of  runaway 
children  in  the  community  and  the  existing 
availability  of  services.  Among  applicants 
priority  should  be  given  to  private  organiza- 
tions or  institutions  who  have  had  past  ex- 
perience in  dealing  with  runaways. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  promulgate  and 
enforce  any  rules,  regulations,  standards, 
and  procedures  which  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary and  j^ipropriate  to  fulfill  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

Sec  102.  (a)  To  be  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  title,  an  applicant  must  propose 
to  establish,  strengthen,  or  fund  an  exist- 
ing or  proposed  runaway  houses,  a  local  con- 
trolled facility  providing  temporary  shelter. 


and  counseling  services  to  Juveniles  who 
have  left  home  without  the  permission  of 
their  parents  or  guardians. 

(b)  In  order  to  qualify,  an  applicant  must 
submit  a  plan  to  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  meeting  the  follow- 
ing requirements  and  Uicludlng  the  follow- 
ing information.  Each  house — 

(1)  shall  be  located  In  an  area  which  Is 
demonstrably  frequented  by  or  easUy  reach- 
able by  runaway  children; 

(2)  shall  have  a  maximum  capacity  of  no 
more  than  twenty  children,  with  a  ratio  of 
staff  to  children  of  sufficient  proportion  to 
insure  adequate  supenision  and  treatment; 

(3)  shall  develop  an  adequate  plan  for 
contacting  the  child's  parents  or  relatives  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  the  State  in 
which  the  runaway  bouse  is  established  and 
insuring  bis  safe  return  according  to  the 
best  interest*  of  the  child; 

(4)  shall  develop  an  adequate  plan  for 
Insuring  proper  relations  with  law  enforce- 
ment personnel,  and  the  return  of  runaways 
from  correctional  institutions; 

(5)  shall  develop  an  adequate  plan  for 
after  care  counseling  involving  runaway 
children  and  their  parents  within  the  State 
in  which  the  runaway  house  is  located  and 
assuring,  as  possible,  that  aftercare  services 
wUl  be  provided  to  those  children  who  are 
rettirued  beyond  the  State  in  which  the 
runaway  house  is  located; 

(C)  shall  keep  adequate  statistical  records 
profiling  the  children  and  parents  which  It 
serves:  Provided,  hoiceier.  That  records 
maintained  on  individual  runaways  shall  not 
be  disclosed  without  parental  consent  to 
anyone  other  than  another  agency  compil- 
ing statistical  records  or  a  government 
agency  involved  in  the  dlspoeition  of  crim- 
inal charges  against  an  individual  runaway: 
Provided  further.  That  reports  or  other  docu- 
ments based  on  such  statistical  records  shall 
not  disclose  the  identity  of  Individual  run- 
aways; 

(1)  shall  submit  annual  reports  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare detailing  how  the  house  has  been  able 
to  meet  the  goals  of  its  plans  and  reporting 
the  statistical  summaries  required  in  sec- 
tion 102(b) (6); 

(8)  shall  demonstrate  its  ability  to  oper- 
ate under  accounting  procedures  and  fiscal 
control  devices  as  required  by  the  Secretary 
of    Health,    Education    and    Welfare;     and 

(9)  shall  supply  such  other  Information 
as  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  reasonably  deems  necessary. 

Sec  103.  An  application  by  a  State,  local- 
ity, or  nonprofit  private  agency  for  a  grant 
under  this  title  may  be  approved  t»>-  the  Sec- 
retary only  if  it  is  consistent  with  the  appli- 
cable provisions  of  this  title  and  meets  the 
requirements  set  forth  In  section  102.  Prior- 
ity shall  be  given  to  grants  smaller  than 
$50,000. 

Sec  104.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  deny  grants  to  nonprofit  private 
agencies  which  are  fully  controlled  by  pri- 
vate boards  or  persons  but  which  in  other 
ways  meet  the  requirements  of  this  title 
and  agree  to  be  legally  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  the  runaway  house.  Nothing  In 
this  title  shall  give  the  Federal  Government 
and  Its  agencies  control  over  the  staffing  and 
personnel  decisions  of  facilities  receiving 
Federal  fund.-^,  except  as  the  stafTs  of  such 
facilities  mtist  meet  the  standards  under 
this  title. 

Sec.  105.  The  Secretarj-  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  annually  report  to 
Congress  on  the  status  and  accomplishments 
of  the  runaway  houses  which  were  funded 
with  partlctilar  attention  to — 

(1)  their  effectiveness  in  alleviating  the 
problems  of  runaway  youth; 

(2)  their  ability  to  reunite  children  with 
their  families  and  to  encourage  the  resolu- 
tion of  lutrafamily  problems  through  coun- 
seling and  other  services;  and 
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(3)  their  effectiveness  iu  strengtlieiiing 
family  relationships  and  encouraging  stable 
living  conditions  lor  children. 

Sec.  106.  As  used  in  thus  title,  the  term 
"State"  shall  Include  Puerto  Rico,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Guam,  aisd  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Federal  share  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  facilities  under  this  title 
shall  be  no  more  than  50  per  centum.  The 
Federal  share  for  the  acqiiusition  and  reno- 
vation of  existing  structure.s,  the  provision  of 
counseling  services,  staff  traiiiiiie.  and  the 
general  costs  of  operatlpno  of  siicli  facility's 
budget  for  any  fiscal  year  .shall  be  90  per 
centtim.  The  non-Federal  share  may  be  In 
cash  or  tn  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including 
plant,  equipment,  or  services. 

(b)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  in  Installments,  in  advance,  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  wiili  necessary  adjust- 
ments on  account  of  o'.  erpaymetits  or  un- 
derpayments. 

(CI    For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out   this 
tiile  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974.  1975.  and 
1976  the  sum  of  810.000.000. 
TITLE  II 

Stc.  201.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  gather  information 
and  carry  out  a  comprehen.sive  st.itistical  sur- 
vey defining  the  major  characteristics  of  the 
runaway  youth  population  and  determining 
"ie  areas  of  the  country  most  affected.  Sucli 
sjirvey  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
the  age.  se.x.  socioeconomic  background  of 
runaway  children,  the  plates  from  which  and 
to  which  children  run.  and  the  relationship 
between  running  away  and  other  illegal  be- 
havior. The  Secretary  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress not  later  than  June  30,  1974. 

Sec.  202.  Records  containing  the  identity  of 
individual  runaways  gathered  for  statistical 
purposes  pursuant  to  section  201  may  under 
no  circumstances  be  disclosed  or  transferred 
to  any  individual  or  other  agency,  public  or 
private. 

Sec.  203.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  title  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $500,000. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dent.  I  ask  iinanimoas  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  93-191 ».  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Amendments 

The  subcommittee  recommended  ilie  fol- 
lowing two  amendments: 

(li  In  section  102(bM6)  strike  the  word 
"serves:"  and  add  in  lieu  thereof:  "serves, 
provided  however  that  records  maintained 
on  individual  runaways  shall  not  be  dis- 
closed without  parental  consent  to  anyone 
other  than  another  agency  compiling  statis- 
tical records  or  n  Government  agency  in- 
volved in  the  disposition  of  criminal  charges 
against  an  Individual  runaway;  provided 
further  that  reports  or  other  dotumeiits 
based  on  such  statistical  records  shall  not 
disclose  the  identity  of  individual  run- 
away.s."  This  amendment  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  confidentiality  of  the  individual 
records  of  youth  receiving  services  from  the 
facilities  assisted  under  this  act.  except 
where  the  records  are  needed  for  law  en- 
forcement purpo.ses.  Where  records  are 
needed  for  statistical  studies,  the  identity  of 
individual  runaways  may  not  be  disclosed. 

i2»  After  section  201.  add  a  new  section 
202  to  read  as  follows:  "Records  containing 
the  identity  of  individual  runaways  gathered 
for  statistical  purposes  pursuant  to  section 
201  may  under  no  circumstances  be  disclosed 
or  transferred  to  any  Individual  or  other 
agency,  public  or  private",  and.  renumber 
the  succeeding  paragraph  as  section  203  This 


amendment  also  protects  the  confidentiality 
of  records  used  for  statistical  purposes. 

PtlRPOSE    AND    ANALYSIS 

The  Runaway  Youth  Act  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  provide  assistance  to  local  groups  to  oper- 
ate temporary  shelter  care  programs  in  areas 
where  ruiKtways  tend  to  congregate. 

Unlike  traditional  halfway  houses,  these 
facilities  are  designed  to  shelter  young  peo- 
ple lor  a  very  short  period  of  time  rather  than 
en  a  long-term  basis.  These  facilities  could 
be  used  by  the  courts  ar.d  the  police  to  house 
runaways  temporarily  prior  to  their  return 
home  or  to  another  permanent  living  ar- 
rangement. However,  their  primary  function 
is  to  pro\ide  a  place  where  runnways  can  find 
sliulter  and  inunedlate  assistance,  such  as 
medical  care  and  couiiseling.  Once  in  the 
runaway  house,  the  young  person  would  be 
encouraged  to  contact  home  and  reestablish 
in  a  permanent  living  arrangement.  Profes- 
sional, medical,  and  psychological  services 
would  he  available  to  these  houses  from  the 
community  a.s  they  are  needed. 

Most  importantly,  the  shelters  established 
under  S.  645  will  be  equipped  to  provide 
field  counseling  for  both  the  rvinaw-ay  and 
his  familv  after  the  runaway  has  moved  to 
permanent  living  facilities.  If  Qeld  counseling 
is  not  appropriate,  or  feasible,  information 
on  where  to  .seek  more  comprehensive  pro- 
fessional help  will  be  supplied.  In  short,  the.se 
houses  will  serve  as  highly  specialized  alter- 
nati\es.to  the  traditional  law  enforcement 
methods  of  dealing  with  runaways. 

S.  645  authorizes  appropriations  of  .$10  mil- 
lion for  caclt  of  3  years.  While  this  amount 
is  not  large,  temporary  shelter  care  is  rela- 
tively Inexpensive  to  provide.  Furthermore, 
experience  has  shown  that  these  houses  can 
serve  a  large  number  of  people.  For  those 
programs  now  in  existence,  it  is  not  unusual 
to  iirovide  residential  services  for  more  than 
500  people  a  year. 

The  Runaway  Youth  Act  also  authorizes 
funds  to  conduct  research  on  the  scope  of 
the  runaway  problem  in  this  country,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  data  on  the  types  of 
children  who  run  away.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  reliable  statistics  rather  than 
broad-based  research  may  be  more  useful  at 
the  present  time  In  developing  effective  ap- 
proaches to  the  runaway  youth  problem. 
Thus,  the  scope  of  the  research  is  to  focus 
on  "the  age,  sex,  socioeconomic  background 
of  the  runaway  children,  the  places  from 
which  and  to  which  children  run,  and  the 
relationship  between  running  away  and  other 
illegal  behavior." 

BACKGROUND 

On  January  13  and  14,  1972,  hearings  were 
held  on  the  Rvmaway  Youth  Act,  Introduced 
last  .session  as  S.  2829.  While  research  on 
the  runaway  problem  had  been  conducted 
and  a  report  Issued  by  the  committee  In 
1955.  these  were  the  first  congressional  hear- 
ings held  on  the  subject  in  at  least  a  decade. 
On  July  31,  1972,  S.  2829  was  passed  by  the 
Senate.  At  the  time  of  adjournment  of  the 
92d  Congress,  the  Runaway  Youth  Act  had 
been  favorably  reported  by  yje  General  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  of  the) House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee. 

The  scope  of  the  runaway  problem  Is  very 
large,  although  its  exact  dimensions  are  un- 
known. It  is  estimated  that  at  least  1  mil- 
lion young  people  run  away  each  year.  While 
the  primary  concern  of  the  subcommittee 
focused  on  runawa.vs  under  the  age  of  18, 
several  witnesses.  Including  Catherine  Hiatt 
of  the  Travelers  Aid  Association  of  America, 
made  it  clear  that  people  of  all  ages  run 
away  and  that  many  are  in  desperate  need 
of  help.  S.  2829  does  not  specify  age  limits 
for  those  who  may  receive  services,  although 
it  is  a.ssumed  that  the  vast  majority  will  be 
young  people. 

The  most  common  age  of  runaways  re- 
ported by  the  witnesses  who  operate  run- 


av/ay  programs  Is  15.  However,  the  prevalence 
of  younger  runaways  is  Increasing.  It  was 
noted  that  a  few  years  ago  the  most  com- 
mon age  was  16  or  17.  More  recently.  43 
percent  of  the  runaways  reported!  In  New 
York  were  in  the  11  to  14  age  catQ^ory. 

All  of  the  witnesses  representing  runaway 
programs  indicated  that  the  majority  of  run- 
aways arc  female.  John  Wedemeyer  of  the 
Bridge  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  noted  that  fe- 
male runaways  in  San  Diego  outnumber 
males  2  to  1.  The  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
ports, the  only  national  statistics  In  the 
field,  show  tliat  the  number  of  arrests  for 
running  away  among  females  is  significantly 
greater  than  the  number  of  arrests  among 
ma!e«;. 

Although  the  runaway  problem  is  usually 
seen  as  particularly  prevalent  among  the 
white  middle  class,  other  groups  are  also 
affected.  Brian  Slattery  of  Huckleberry  House 
in  San  Francisco.  Calif.,  te.stified  that  their 
clients  from  the  bay  area  "reflected  the  ra- 
cial composition  of  the  community."  One 
young  black  witness  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  testified  that  running  way  was 
often  related  to  an  intolerable  home  situa- 
tion which  could  be  found  in  any  racial, 
social,  or  economic  grovip. 

Many  of  those  who  testified  emphasized 
that  providing  shelter  and  counseling  for 
runaway  youth  was  an  effective  method  of 
delinquency  prevention.  Warren  W.  Martin, 
Jr.,  a  judge  from  a  rural  Indiana  commu- 
nity, Rev.  Frederick  Eckhardt,  a  pastor  iu 
the  Greenwich  Village  area  of  New  York 
City,  and  William  Treanor.  director  of  Run- 
away House  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
noted  that  running  away  was  often  symp- 
tomatic of  serious  problems  which,  if  left 
unchecked,  might  lead  to  serious  delinquent 
behavior  and  perhaps  to  a  life  of  adult 
crmie.  Moreover,  authoritative  research  on 
the  subject  of  rtmaways  confirmed  the  tes- 
timony of  several  witnesses  that  the  run- 
away event  poses  a  unique  opportunity  to 
deal  with  the  fundamental  problems  of  the 
family.  Dr.  Robert  Shellow,  author  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  study. 
"Suburban  Runaways  of  the  1960's,"  noted 
that: 

"The  runaway  crisis  offers  an  opportunity 
to  give  assistance  to  families  when  they 
most  want  it,  and  to  wait  at  all  may  be  to 
wait  too  long. 

"Since  most  people  are  more  willing  to 
.seek  help  when  they  are  hurting,  a  lot  can 
be  accompll.shed  during  the  runaway  crisis. 
Once  the  child  has  returned,  however,  the 
crisis  is  seen  as  being  over,  and  the  families 
comfort  themselves  with  the  belief  that 
everything  is  all  right.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, it  is  not." 

When  the  underlying  problems  remain  un- 
.solved.  running  away  again  and  again  often 
becomes  a  means  of  escape.  Young  people 
who  habitually  run  away  often  have  to  steal 
or  sell  drugs  to  support  themselves.  Drug 
abuse  and  petty  theft  are  normally  the  young 
runaway's  next  step  along  the  path  that  all 
too  often  leads  to  a  life  of  adult  crime. 

Another  important  function  of  runaway 
hou.ses  is  to  divert  young  people  from  the 
traditional  criminal  justice  system.  Diver- 
sion is  desirable  for  several  reasons.  First, 
the  btirden  of  the  runaway  problem  fall.s 
primarily  on  the  shoulders  of  the  police. 
Jerry  V.  Wilson.  Commissioner  of  Police  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  noted  in  a  letter  to  Sen- 
ator Bayh  endorsing  the  Runaway  Youth 
Act,  that  the  runaway  problem  results  in  the 
expenditure  of  many  hours  of  police  time 
a'nnually.  Similarly,  FBI  arrest  statistics 
demonstrate  that  runaways  significantly  oc- 
cupy police  time.  Runaways  are  the  seventh 
most  frequent  reason  for  arrest  in  a  list  of 
21  categories,  even  though  the  runaway 
category  is  the  only  one  which  applies  ex- 
clusively to  people  under  18.  Second,  the 
police  are  not  equipped  to  provide  counsel- 
ing and  can  only  return  a  runaway  to  his 
home. 
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MaJ.  John  Bechtel  of  the  Montgomery 
County  Police  Department  testified  that  the 
runaway  problem  Is  a  social  problem  which 
unduly  burdens  the  police.  Third,  arrest  for 
running  away  often  results  In  detention  in 
a  Juvenile  hall  or  adult  jail  and  damaging 
contact  with  hardened  offenders.  This  point 
was  made  dramatically  clear  by  Becky  and 
Cathy,  two  young  witnesses,  who  were  de- 
tained In  Juvenile  hall  for  running  awaj  at 
the  ages  of  15  and  13  respectively.  Both  girls 
were  locked  up  with  older  girls  who  were 
sophisticated  In  criminal  activity  and  were 
charged  with  serious  violations.  Fourth,  run- 
ning away  often  results  In  long-term  Incar- 
ceration In  reform  school  and  the  permanent 
stigma  of  the  juvenile  delinquent  label.  It 
was  noted  that  a  recent  study  of  the  Indiana 
Girls'  School  showed  that  one-half  of  the 
inmates  were  there  for  having  run  away. 
While  Incarcerated  in  reform  school  the  run- 
away Is  forced  to  live  with  much  more  seri- 
ous offenders.  Through  this  relationship  the 
runaway  may  be  abused  and  will  certainly 
learn  of  more  sophisticated  ways  to  violate 
the  law. 

ANALYSIS     OP    ARGtTMENTS     IN     OPPOSmON     TO 
TRE   BILL 

All  of  the  witnesses  with  the  exception  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  supported 
the  legislation.  Most  witnesses  emphasized 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem  and  the  need 
for  Immediate  action. 

Philip  Rutledge,  Deputy  Administrator  of 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  testified 
that  new  legislation  designed  to  deal  with 
the  runaway  problem,  was  not  needed  since 
existhig  legislation  was  sufficient.  He  cited 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1968  and  title  TV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  However,  although  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Act  became  law  over  4  years  ago, 
only  a  few  isolated  programs  have  been 
funded  to  deal  with  runaways.  Additionally, 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  unsuited  to  deal 
with  the  runaway  problem  for  several  rea- 
sons. Firs'..,  while  funds  are  available  under 
title  rv(A),  that  money  may  only  be  spent 
for  children  on  welfare  or  who  are  Immedi- 
ate candidates  for  welfare.  This  would  ex- 
clude the  bulk  of  the  runaway  population 
who  are  from  middle-class  homes.  Second, 
although  title  IV(B)  specifically  provides 
money  for  temporary  maintenance  and  re- 
turn home  of  runaways,  these  funds  can  only 
be  spent  on  Interstate  runaway.  Several  of 
the  witnesses  testified  that  a  substantial 
nvimber  of  runaways,  possibly  a  majority, 
could  not  qualify  since  they  never  cross 
State  Unes.  Additionally,  title  IV (B)  pro- 
vides no  counseling  services  and  merely  re- 
quires the  return  of  the  runaway  to  his 
home.  During  the  hearings  It  was  frequently 
noted  that  counseling  Is  a  crucial  require- 
ment for  a  successful  runaway  program. 
Moreover,  In  many  cases,  to  return  the  run- 
away home  simply  exacerbates  the  problem 
since  It  returns  him  to  the  situation  that 
caused  the  run  Initially. 

Another  point  raised  by  HEW  was  that 
S.  645  was  simply  another  categorical  grant 
program  whereas: 

"The  Department's  position  Is  that  serv- 
ices to  youth  should  be  provided  on  an  In- 
tegrated, comprehensive  basis  and  provided 
In  a  manner  that  recognizes  that  Interre- 
latedness  of  the  many  manifestations  of 
youth  alienation  from  modern  American  so- 
ciety." 

However,  the  lack  of  sufficient  concern  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  runaways  to  date 
indicates  that  unless  Individual  legislation  is 
addressed  to  the  runaway  problems  it  will 
continue  to  be  Ignored.  Moreover,  State  and 
regional  planning  has  not  been  focdsed  on 
the  runaway  problem.  This  lack  of  planning 
and  coordination  has  been  recognized  by  the 
administration  In  regard  to  the  entire  field 
of  Juvenile  delinquency.  In  announcing  the 
decentralization  of  authority  to  regional  of- 


fices on  May  18,  1971,  Mr.  Jerris  Leonard,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration,  qiecified  that  Juvenile 
deUnquency  programs  would  be  excepted 
from  this  decentralization  and  that  super- 
visory control  would  remain  In  headquarters. 
Mr.  Leonard  said: 

"This  is  a  real  problem  area — the  appsu-eut 
Inability  of  all  of  the  programs  that  we  have 
in  the  Juvenile  delmquency  field  to  dovetail 
and  address  the  problem  of  a  very  broad  and 
effective  base.  That's  something  that  can't 
be  done  at  the  regional  or  State  level;  the 
coordination  effort  has  got  to  come  from  the 
National  Government  and  from  Washing- 
ton." 

Similarly,  the  annual  report  of  the  Youth 
Development  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Administration  issued  in  March  1971  de- 
scribed State  planning  as  "spasmodic  and 
ineffective."  Finally,  it  was  made  clear  at  the 
hearings  that  HEW  could  effectively  admin- 
ister the  Runaway  Youth  Act.  In  response 
to  questionmg,  Robert  Foster,  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  YDDPA,  Indicated  that  a  cate- 
gorical program  like  the  Runaway  Youth  Act 
could  be  very  useful  in  filling  the  gaps  in 
services  left  by  presently  uncoordinated  pro- 
grams. 

The  representatives  of  HEW  noted  that  the 
facilities  established  by  S.  645  appeared  to 
be  limited  only  to  runaways  whereas  they 
should  also  be  available  to  other  Juvenile 
status  offenders.  However,  eligibility  for  serv- 
ices under  the  act  does  not  depend  upon  the 
legal  classification  imposed  by  the  court  or 
police  on  the  JuvenUe.  The  act  would  provide 
services  for  "Juveniles  who  have  left  homes 
wlthotit  the  specific  permission  of  their  par- 
ents or  guardians"  (sec.  102(a)).  Since  other 
Juvenile  status  offenders,  such  as  truants 
and  Incorrlgbles,  are  often  Involved  In  a  run- 
away situation  as  defined  by  the  act,  services 
could  be  provided  for  them. 

The  last  argument  raised  by  HEW  was  that 
the  mechanism  for  awarding  grants  pre- 
cluded effective  coordination  on  the  local. 
State,  or  regional  level.  However,  the  expe- 
rience of  existing  runaway  houses  shows  that 
this  objection  Is  groundless.  All  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  represented  runaway  programs 
testified  to  the  Importance  of  developing 
close  working  relationships  with  the  police, 
the  courts,  social  service  agencies,  and  the 
local  community.  John  Wedemeyer  of  the 
Bridge  In  San  Diego  estimated  that  through 
such  coordination  his  program  was  able  to 
receive  $76,000  In  voltinteered  services  last 
year.  Moreover,  he  noted  that  such  coordina- 
tion Is  also  beneficial  to  the  community 
that  the  rtmaway  program  serves: 

"We  cooperate  with  the  probation  depart- 
ment, the  welfai^  department,  and  the  police 
department.  They  are  eager  to  have  us 
there,  because  they  feel  that  they  are  heavily 
overworked.  If  they  could  have  20  percent  of 
their  caseload  dispensed  to  some  other  social 
service  agency,  they  would  probably  be 
thrUled  to  death." 

EECTION-BT-SECTION     ANALYSIS     OT     THI     RUN- 
AWAY   YOUTH   ACT 

Title  I  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to 
establish  local  shelter  care  facilities  to  pro- 
vide services  to  runaways  In  a  manner  which 
operates  outside  the  traditional  law  enforce- 
ment. Juvenile  Justice  system. 

Section  101  states  that  grants  should  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  ntimber  of  rtmaways 
in  the  community  and  the  present  availa- 
bility of  services  for  runaways.  Additionally, 
priority  should  be  given  to  private  organiza- 
tions who  have  had  experience  dealing  with 
runaways. 

Section  102  establlslies  the  requirements 
which  runaway  houses  must  meet  to  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  grants.  These  include:  (1) 
location  in  an  area  frequented  or  reach- 
able by  runaways;  (2)  a  maximum  capacity 
of  no  more  than  20;  and  (3)  the  development 


of  adequate  plans  to  Insure  proper  contact 
with  the  police,  safe  return  of  the  runaway, 
and  adequate  after-care  counseling.  Addi- 
tionally, each  prop>osed  grantee  mvist  keep 
statistical  surveys  of  their  clients  and  re- 
port them  annually  to  the  Secretary.  This 
is  Intended  to  aid  In  the  research  financed 
through  title  U.  Provision  Is  made  to  protect 
the  confidentiality  of  the  records  of  Indi- 
vidual runaways. 

Section  103  requires  that  a  plan  meet 
the  requirements  of  Section  102  before  it 
may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary.  Priority 
will  be  given  to  grants  smaller  than  $50,000. 

Section  104  insures  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  have  no  direct  control  over 
the  actual  staffing  of  the  runaway  houses. 

Section  105  requires  the  Secretary  to  re- 
port annually  to  Congress  on  the  effective- 
ness of  runaway  houses. 

Section  106  includes  Puerto  Rico,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,-  Guam,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  in  the  term  "State." 

Section  107  authorizes  $10,000,000  for  fis- 
cal years  1974,  1975,  and  1976.  Additionally, 
it  requires  that  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  constructing  such  houses  be  not  more 
than  50  percent.  The  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  renovating  existing  structures,  pro- 
viding counseling  services  and  staff  train- 
tog,  and  general  operating  expenses  is  estab- 
lished at  90  percent. 

Title  11  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  conduct  research 
on  all  aspects  of  the  runaway  problem.  It 
authorizes  $500,000  to  be  spent  for  this  pur- 
pose and  requires  the  Secretary  to  report  to 
Congress  no  later  than  June  30,  1974.  Provi- 
sion is  made  to  protect  the  confidentiality  of 
records  used  for  stati^ical  purpose. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  committee  believes  that  the  time  has 
come  to  address  this  serious  problem  which 
affects  so  many  of  our  young  people  and  their 
families.  The  committee  reports  favorably  the 
Runaway  Youth  Act,  S.  645,  and  recommends 
that  it  do  pass. 

•TABULATION     OF    VOTES     CAST    IN     COMMrTTEX 

Pursuant  to  section  133(b)  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended,  the  following  Is  a  tabulation  of 
votes  in  committee: 

Motion  to  report  the  bill  to  the  Senate 
carried  favorably. 

COST    ESTIMATES   PURSUANT   TO    SECTION    252    OP 
THE  LEGISLATIVE  BEORGANIZATION  ACT  OF  1970 

The  sum  of  $10,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
$10  million  for  each  of  the  next  2  fiscal  years, 
1975^76. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hrcska),  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
excerpts  from  the  additional  views  he 
filed  on  the  bill  at  the  time  it  was  re- 
ported by  Committee  on  the  JudiciaiT. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Excerpts  From  Addittonal  Views  of  Senatob 
Hkcska 

It  is  neither  easy  nor  popular  to  oppose 
a  bill  which  has  as  its  aim  the  protection 
of  children  who  run  away  from  home.  But 
praiseworthy  goals  oftentimes  provide  an  un- 
satisfactory litmus  with  ".-hlch  to  test  the 
value  of  legislation.  Substantial  doubt  re- 
mains Ui  this  Senator's  mind  as  to  the  need 
and  efficacy  of  this  bill's  approach  to  the 
"runaway  youth"  problem.  Therefore.  I  op- 
pose this  bill  as  reported  and  take  this  op- 
portunity to  set  forth  the  basis  of  my  op- 
position. 

INADEqUATK    PROCESSING 

The  "Runaway  Youth  Act"  was  ortginallr 
introduced  by  Senators  Bayh  and  Cook  late 
In  the  first  session  of  the  92nd  Congress  as 
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S.  2829.'  Only  two  brief  days  of  hearings  were 
held  by  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  bill-  Tliereafter.  the  bill  was 
pressed  through  the  Subcommittee  and  full 
committer  with  what  can  only  be  charitably 
characteri/«d  as  inordinate  haste." 

S.  2329  passed  the  Senate  on  July  31.  1972  • 
but  received  no  action  in  the  House  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  92nd  Congress. 

In  the  current  Congress,  the  '"Runaway 
Youth  Act"  was  again  introduced  by  Sena- 
tors Bayh  aniCook  on  January  31.  1973,  as 
S.  645.''  Howe\Wrno  additional  hearings  have 
been  held  on  this  propo-sal.  Perhaps  if  con- 
sideration of  the  measure  had  been  more 
deliberate,  I  would  not  be  forced  to  disassoci- 
ate myself  from  the  views  of  my  colleagues. 

SCOPE    OF    THE    PROBLEJt 

In  my  view,  there  is  no  clearly  established 
need  for  the  present  scope  of  S.  645.  Is  the 
so-called  "runaway  youth  '  problem  really 
one  of  national  import  and  a  federal  respon- 
sibility? Perhaps  not. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  youiig  people  run 
away  from  home — it  is  estimated  that  per- 
haps one  million  a  year  do  .so.  Federal  action, 
however,  ought  to  be  mandated  by  quallta- 
ti\e  au  opposed  to  purely  quantitative  distinc- 
tions. This  is  a  basic  tenet  of  federalism. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  cur- 
rent scope  of  the  runaway  problem  repre- 
sents a  growth  in  numbers,  a  decrease,  or  a 
relatively  constant  amount  ni  relation  to  our 
growing  population.  Other  factors,  such  us 
increased  alBuence  and  niobiiity.  slwiild  also 
be  taken  into  account.  My  reading  of  tire 
record  Indicates  that  these  ques'.icn.s  have 
not  been  adequately  resolved.  * 

Several  witnesses  from  larj;e  metronolitAn 
areas  were  called  to  tej.liiy  in  support  of  S. 
2829  last  year.  They  voiced  approval  of  the 
bill  as  an  ostensible  me.ius  of  providing 
funds  for  facilities  to  receive,  counsel  and 
shelter  wayward  Juveniles  in  a  profes^ioniil 
manner  outside  the  judicial  process.  Unfor- 
ttniately.  however,  such  support  for  a  legis- 
lative proposal  of  this  nature  begs  the  qi'.e'i- 
tion.  The  real  issue  is  whether  tiie  specific 
approach  taken  In  S.  645  will  have  ^^  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  problem  of  juvesii'iC  delin- 
cjuency  In  general  and  oi\  riin-iway  youili  in 
particular.  Based  on  tlie  evidence  at  hand, 
au  aflirniative  answer  would  be  uiwcalistic. 
The  eltectiveness  of  nma'Aay  houses  in  de- 
terring juvenile   delinqupr.cy   is  spcoulati\o. 

Although  the  record  in  support  of  this  hill 
leaves  several  key  questions  unanswered.  It 
does  provide  ample  evidence  '.h.-it  voun?  peo- 
ple leave  home  for  a  variety  of  reasons.'- 

A  study  by  the  National  Iii'^ntute  of  Men- 
tal Health  which  v/as  quoted  with  approval 
by  Mr.  Brian  Slattery,  a  co-director  of  Huck- 
leberry House  In  San  Frp.nciKco.-  Indicates 
that  runaways  can  be  broken  down  into  two 
broad  groups:  (1)  rt  small  group  whose 
running  away  Is  bound  up  with  individual 
or  family  pathology;  and  (2)  a  mnch  Inrger 
group  consisting  of  those  who  run  away 
only  once.  This  study  states  that  this  larper 
group  "...  (is)  not  clearly  di.=tini(uishab;e 
from  adolescents  generally  .  .  .  the.se.  too. 
are  troubled  children,  but  ilicy  p.re  troubled 
in  much  the  same  way  as  otl;»'r  adolescents 
are  troubled.  Unlike  the  patholoeically-driven 
frequent  repeater,  the  others  need  no  cus- 
todial care  and  ha\'e  no  special  neerl  for  indi- 
vidualized professional  services.- 

CCRRENT    FEDLR.M.    EfFOUTS 

Neither  the  Congress  nor  the  Administra- 
tion has  been  Idle  In  the  area  of  Juvenile 
delinquency.  Indeed,  the  federal  government 
Is  now  deeply  Involved  In  programs  to  pre- 
vent and  control  delinquency  and  youth 
crime. 

The  1971  amendments  to  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968 
created    the   Interdepartmental    Council    to 
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coordinate  all  federal  juvenile  delinquency 
programs.'  Membership  in  the  Council,  as 
designated  by  the  President,  has  Included 
the  Departments  of  Justice,  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, Labor,  Transportation,  Interior 
and  Agriculture,  as  well  as  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  and  the  Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention.  In  addition, 
several  other  federal  agencies  have  served  as 
ex  officio  members  of  the  Council. 

Over  160  programs  are  currently  monitored 
and  coordinated  by  the  Interdepartmental 
Council.  The  most  recent  publication  of  the 
Interdepartmental  Council  shows  that  the 
federal  government  expended  approximately 
$11.5  billion  In  fiscal  year  1971  in  the  juvenile 
delinquency  and  youth  development  areas.'" 

These  expenditures  are  made  through  a 
number  of  existing  modalities. 

Part  of  the  activities  o^  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  (LEAA)  are 
within  the  oversight  of  the  Interdepart- 
mental Council.  LEAA  expends  a  healthy 
percentage  of  Ks  budget  each  year  for  ju- 
venile delinquency  efforts.  Section  301  of  Part 
C  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  provides  for  law  enforce- 
ment grants  to  cover,  inter  alia,  programs 
relating  to  the  prevention,  control  and  re- 
duction of  juvenile  delinquency.  The  total 
expenditures  of  LEAA  for  juvenile  delin- 
qrency  In  Fiscal  Year  1972  were  $128.1 
million."  Additionally,  approximately  $8  mil- 
lion was  spent  in  1972  in  the  area  of  juvenile 
delinquency  under  the  High  Impact  Cities 
Prosram.'-  It  is  estimated  that -LEAA  ex- 
penditures will  increase  for  Fiscal  Year  1973 
to  ever  -5140  million. 

The  Juvenile  Dclinijuoncy  and  Prevention 
Act  of  1968  '  ■  is  designed  to  assist  states  In 
prr-vklin?^  community  rehabilitation  services, 
vocational  education,  and  job  training.  Ad- 
ditionally, this  legislation  works  to  promote 
research  en  delinquency  and  encourage  de- 
velopment of  communlly-bascd  residential 
£er\ ices  for  juveniles. 

Tiie  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  as 
amcDdsd,  provides  federal  funding  to  state 
programs  designed  to  meet  the  problems  of 
ji'vonlie  delinquency." 

Educational  assistance  to  delirquent  chil- 
dren is  p.iso  available  under  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended.''  There  Is  also  other  legislation  in 
areas  which  ha*-e  particular  applicability  to 
our  troubled  youth,  such  as  drug  abuse,  and 
relevant  commiuuty  action  projects.'' 

NEED     FOR    COORDtN.\TION 

Scattered  approaches  to  a  series  of  deeply 
related  problems  have  often  been  the  hall- 
mark and  the  downfall  of  Congre.isional  ef- 
forts on  many  fronts. 

As  a  result  of  a  reorganisation  within  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare?, the  Office  of  Human  Development  has 
been  established  under  the  Direction  of  an 
Assistant  Secretary.  One  of  the  agencies 
brought  within  this  Office  is  the  former 
Youth  Development  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Administration,  w-hich  administers 
the  programs  mider  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968.  as  well  as 
the  Office  of  Child  Development,  which  is 
also  concerned  with  the  problems  of  children 
and  youth. 

HEW.  through  this  new  Office,  will  be  bel- 
ter able  to  focus  and  coordinate  all  of  Its 
agencies  haMng  programo  related  to  youth. 
Including  runaway  youth.  It  Is  hoped  that 
through  this  mechanism  all  of  the  authori- 
ties presently  in  existence  which  relate  to 
service  and  care  for  runaway  youth  will  be 
more  effectively  implemented  as  part  of  a 
coordinated  system  of  services  for  youth. 

Thus,  S.  645  comes  at  a  point  In  our  his- 
tory when  the  E.xecutive  is  displaying  a 
lieartening  intention  and  ability  to  coordi- 


nate Its  eflTorts  in  this  area.  The  subject  bill 
could  disturb  these  new  initiatives  and  be- 
come a  distinct  liability. 

MODE    OF    ASSISTANCE    AND   COST 

This  Senator  believes  that  all  federal  pro- 
grams In  the  juvenile  delinquency  area  must 
be  properly  dovetailed.  The  subject  bill,  how- 
ever, would  attempt  to  provide  coordination 
and  uniformity  by  creatmg  yet  another  cate- 
gorical grant  program.  At  a  time  when  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  has  just  become  opera- 
tive and  the  various  special  revenue  sharing 
programs  are  just  being  considered  by  the 
Congress,  It  is  my  view  that  this  approach 
may  be  ill-advised. 

Estimates  Indicate  that  S.  645  would  in- 
volve additional  outlays  of  $30.5  million  In  a 
tliree-year  period.  President  Nixon  has  indi- 
cated his  desire  to  hold  federal  spending  this 
year  to  $268.7  billion.  By  passing  legislation 
with  significant  cost  considerations  such  as 
this  bill,  the  Senate  would  be  contributing  to 
mounting  Congressional  pressures  for  a  tax 
Increase. 

POS.SIBLE  SroE  EFFECT 

Everyone  would  want  those  who  are  com- 
pelled to  run  av/ay  to  be  protected  and  re- 
turned home  as  soon  as  possible.  But,  if  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  runaways  is  a  goal 
of  equal  or  even  greater  priority,  the  prolif- 
eration of  facilities  to  which  jxivenlles  know 
they  can  run  raises  serious  problems.  It  Is 
not  enough  to  dismiss  this  concern,  as  Mr. 
Slattery  did,  by  calling  It  "just  a  fancy 
t.'::eory."  '"  The  possibility  of  creating  po- 
tential "at'raccive  nuisances"  for  adolescents 
mu.st  not  be  minimized.  The  result  would  de- 
tract from  the  constructive  efforts  being  made 
to  reduce  juvenile  delinquency.  This  points 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  here  only  suggesting 
treatment  for  symptoms  as  opposed  to  root 
problems  in  this  area. 

POSITION    OF    THE    ADMINISTRATION 

The  only  wltne.ss  called  to  testify  on  be- 
half of  the  Administration  was  Mr.  Philip 
Rutl'.'clf^e  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare.  Mr.  Rutledge  made  no 
effort  to  minimize  the  problem  of  runaway 
children.  Neither  did  he  Insist  that  It  was 
receiving  adequate  attention.  He  did,  how- 
ever, state  that  adequate  legislative  author- 
ity exists  to  provide  an  appropriate  federal 
response  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  Rutledge  cited  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968 
and  Title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  ex- 
amples of  such  authority  and  observed: 

"What  is  called  for  Is  not  legislation  estab- 
lishing new  categorical  programs  dealing 
with  one  asppct  of  the  larger  problem.  In- 
stead, efforts  are  needed  at  the  state,  fed- 
eral and  local  level  to  Integrate  those  services 
that  are  already  available,  and  to  fill  gaps  in 
the  provision  of  ser\ices  In  each  community, 
according  to  the  needs  of  that  community."  " 

CONCLUSION 

Every  year  the  volumes  of  the  United 
States  Code  grow  fatter  with  new  laws  de- 
signed to  cure  the  myriad  ills  of  society.  Yet. 
well-meaning  Congressional  action  Is  con- 
tinually overshadowed  by  a  widening  gap  be- 
tween promise  and  performance.  It  Is  long 
past  time  that  we  made  a  more  serious  elTorl 
to  Improve  our  partnership  with  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  so  that  existing  laws  can  be  made 
to  function,  particularly  in  this  Important 
area.  While  we  should  never  hestltate  to  Im- 
prove law  through  tightly  reasoned  action, 
sucli  action  should  be  premised  upon  a  sound 
foundation  of  demonstrated  need.  We  will 
never  improve  our  capabilities  In  the  area  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  or  other  fields,  if  we  do 
not  provide  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  ad- 
just to  and  implement  the  laws  we  do  pass  in 
a  manner  that  will  permit  effective  adminis- 
tration. 

In  my  view,  S.  645  was  Ill-advised  and 
hastily  conceived.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reject  it. 
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than  of  faulty  conception.",  at  p.  3. 

'■  Report  of  the  Interdepartmental  Council 
to  Coordinate  All  Federal  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Programs,  Fiscal  Year  1972.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  Washington,  D.C. 
(1972)  at  p.  44.  Contacts  with  Dr.  Ruby  B. 
Yaryan,  Staff  Director  for  the  Interdepart- 
mental Council,  indicate  that  the  projected 
estimate  of  expenditures  grew  to  nearly  $12.5 
billion  in  Fiscal  Year  1972  and  will  climb  to 
approximately  $13  billion  for  FY  1973. 

"  Report  of  the  Interdepartmental  Council, 
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'^Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration Juvenile  Delinquency  Project  Sum- 
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'"42  U.S.C.  3801,  et  set?. 

"20U.S.C.  1241,ef.  seq. 
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'■'  See  e.g.  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Act,  P.L.  88-164,  42  U.S.C.  2681,  et.  seq.; 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970,  P.L.  91-153,  relevant  sec- 
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use.  2688  (n-1),  et  seq.;  Drug  Abuse  Of- 
fice and  Treatment  Act  of  1972.  P.L.  92-255, 
21  U.S.C.  1101.  et  seq.;  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965,  P.L.  89-117,  42 
U.S.C.  3103.  et  seq.;  Demonstration  Cities  and 
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"  Hearings,  p.  20. 

The  ameiKdments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 
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PARTICIPATION  BY  UNITED  STATES 
IN  UNITED  NATIONS  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL PROGRAM 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  6768)  to  provide  for  partici- 
pation by  the  United  States  in  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  environmental  program, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  2,  after  line  7,  strike 
out: 

Sec.  4.  No  funds  authorized  by  this  Act 
shall  be  expended,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
aid  or  assist  In  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  (North 
Vietnam) . 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  ap- 
proval  of   this  legislation   (H.R.   6768) 


providing  for  U.S.  participation  in  the 
United  Nations  voluntary  fimd  for  the 
environment. 

The  United  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Human  Environment,  held  in  Stockholm 
June  5  to  16.  1972,  represents  a  land- 
mark for  international  cooperation.  This 
conference,  the  largest  international 
meeting  ever  held,  was  attended  by  113 
different  nations.  Despite  a  number  of 
heated  confrontations  between  various 
countries,  this  world  assembly  was  able 
to  adopt  more  than  100  recommenda- 
tions for  international  action.  These  rec- 
ommendations, could  establish  an  impor- 
tant framework  for  the  world's  collective 
attack  on  global  environmental  problems. 

The  most  significant  action  taken  by 
this  conference  was  the  creation  of  a 
U.N.  Environmental  Agency.  This  Agen- 
cy, comprised  of  a  small  Secretariat 
headed  by  Maurice  Strong  as  its  execu- 
tive director,  would  be  the  focal  point 
for  cooperation,  coordination,  and  effec- 
tive management  of  environmental  ac- 
tivities in  the  United  Nations  system. 
However,  the  ultimate  success  or  failure 
of  this  Agency  will  depend  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  size  and  availability  of  a 
voluntary  environment  fund.  This  fund, 
initially  proposed  by  the  President  in  his 
1972  environmental  message  to  Con- 
gress, will  provide  support  for  the  activi- 
ties of  Mr.  Sti'ong's  Secretariat. 

Subject  to  congressional  approval,  the 
United  States  has  stated  its  willingness 
to  pay  on  a  matching  basis  with  other 
nations  up  to  40  percent  of  a  5-year  $100 
million  fund.  An  initial  U.S.  contribution 
of  $10  million  has  been  included  in  the 
fiscal  year  1974  budget. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  how 
this  fund  will  be  utilized.  This  potential 
allocation  was  submitted  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oceans  and  International  En- 
vironment during  the  recent  hearings  on 

this  bill: 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  27, 1973. 

Potential  Expenditures  of  UN  Environment 
Fund  ($100  Million  Over  5  Years) 

The  overall  United  States  objective  for  the 
United  Nations  voluntary  Fund  for  the  En- 
vironment is  to  Increase  the  global  capa- 
bility to  recognize  and  solve  those  environ- 
mental problems  of  International  concern 
which  have  the  most  serious  Implications. 

With  this  objective  in  mind,  the  United 
States  considers  the  following  areas  to  merit 
support  by  the  Fund.  For  convenience,  they 
are  arranged  under  the  three  headings  of  en- 
vironmental assessment,  environmental  man- 
agement, and  supporting  measures.  Estimates 
of  costs  of  Implementation  are  Included. 
I.  environmental  assessment 
1.  Evaluation  and  review 

This  program  area  wo-  'd  be  devoted  to: 

(a)  support  for  a  study  of  existing  energy 
resources  and  consumption  trends.  Includ- 
ing non-renewable  resources  availability; 

(b)  specific  studies  of  environmental  im- 
pacts of  development  projects; 

(c)  convening  of  Intergovernmental  ex- 
pert bodies  to  Identify,  assess  Importance  and 
recommend  actions  to  control  various  pollu- 
tants; 

(d)  convening  of  expert  groups  to  develop 
guidelines  and  recommendations  for  marine 
pollution  control. 

Approximate  cost  to  the  fund  over  th€  initial 
five  year  period:  $2  8  million 
2.  Research 
This  area  would  be  concerned  with  the  de- 
velopment and  Implementation  of  coopera- 


tive International  research  programs.  These 
programs  would  be  coordinated  and  stimu- 
lated by  the  UN  specialized  agencies  with 
principal  responsibility  U  the  particular  sub- 
stantive areas  involved.  This  approach  would 
(a)  through  Increased,  non-duplicatlve  ef- 
fort. Improve  the  likelihood  of  identifying 
and  finding  solutions  to  global  environmental 
problems,  (b)  increase  the  competence  of 
developing  country  scientists  to  cope  with 
national  environmental  problems,  and  (c)  In 
some  cases  provide  Information  from  addi- 
tional locations  necessary  to  evaluate  existing 
environmental  conditions  and  the  need  for 
further  international  actions. 

Work  could  Include:  (a)  cooperative  re- 
search and  studies  on  forest  ecosystems  and 
management;  (b)  study  of  side  effects  of 
various  commercial,  Industrial  and  scientific 
activities  on  aquatic  resources  as  background 
for  International  agreements;  (c)  coordi- 
nated programs  on  water  management.  Irri- 
gation and  pollution  control,  involving  re- 
search, training,  information  exchange  and 
possible  establishment  of  additional  regional 
water  centers;  (d)  cooperative  research  and 
studies  of  Interaction  of  man  and  the  bio- 
sphere; (e)  efforts  to  strengthen  the  capa- 
bility of  the  International  Oceanic  Commis- 
sion to  coordinate  marine  pollution  research 
and  monitoring;  (f)  the  development  and 
svipport  of  cooperative  marine  research  and 
monitoring  programs;  (g)  studies  on  regional 
environment  and  development  programs  In 
association  with  regional  Economic  Commis- 
sions. 

Approximate   cost   for   the   first   five   years 

would  be   :  $29  million 

3.  Monitoring 

The  Fund  Is  expected  to  support  global 
environmental  monitoring  programs  by 
augmenting  existing  national  and  interna- 
tional monitoring  efforts.  Additional  sta- 
tions will  be  required  to  provide  a  more 
complete  assessment  of  the  status  of  the 
marine  environment  (through  the  IOC),  the 
atmosphere  (through  WMO),  and  terres- 
trial environments  (through  FAO  and 
UNESCO).  Programs  to  monitor  the  effects 
of  environmental  constituents  on  human 
health  also  are  expected  to  require  addi- 
tional support  (through  WMO).  A  number 
of  the  new  terrestrial  baseline  and  regional 
stations,  as  well  as  human  health  monitor- 
ing programs,  would  be  situated  in  develop- 
ing countries  where  presently  Inadequate 
information  must  be  improved  in  order  to 
develop  an  accurate  global  assessment. 

Monitoring  activities  would  Include:  la) 
seminars  on  remote  sensing  for  resource 
and  pollution  survey  and  on  sharing  of  in- 
formation; (b)  strengthening  the  WHO 
health  reporting  system  and  WHO  and  FAO 
programs  for  monitoring  food  contamina- 
tion; (c)  establishing  additional  baseline 
stations  in  developing  countries  for  atmos- 
pheric monitoring  through  WMO;  (d)  sup- 
porting ocean  monitoring  and  contributing 
to  research  programs  through  the  Interna- 
tional Oceanographic  Commission  to  meas- 
ure pollutants,  living  resources,  marine  phys- 
ical factors. 

Approximate    five    year    cost    to    the    Fund: 

$21  million 

4.  Injormation  exchange 

Fund  allocations  wovUd  be  made  for  the 
development  and  support  of  an  Interna- 
tional system  for  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion of  direct,  practical  use  to  governments, 
and  for  facilitating  the  exchange  of  infor- 
mation on  environmental  problems  of  a  re- 
gional nature.  The  Information  Referral 
Service  would  be  the  principal  element  in 
this  system.  It  would  identify  existing 
sources  of  environmental  information  and 
serve  as  a  mechanism  for  referring  Inquiries 
from  governments  to  these  sources  for  reply. 
In  addition  the  Fund  could  support  th»^e- 
velopment  of  procedures  for  regional  infor- 
mation exchanges. 
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Approximate  five  year  cost:  92.3  million 

II.    ENVraONMENTAL    MANAGEMENT 

1.  Goal  setting  and  planning 

The  Fiiud  Is  expected  to  support  programs 
designed  to  Improve  the  condition  of  the 
environment  with  particular  emphasis  on 
reducing  pollution.  Although  control  actions 
must  be  taken  by  individual  countries,  the 
international  community  can  contribute 
through  the  identification  of  problems,  the 
establishment  of  goals,  and  planning  de- 
signed to  meet  those  goals.  Existing  Informa- 
tion in  a  large  number  of  environmental 
areas  is  still  inadequate  to  Identify  actions 
by  countries  which  might  be  needed.  In  some 
areas,  however,  there  is  sufficient  basis  for 
present  action. 

These  Include:  (a>  support  for  WHO  to 
Increase  Its  efforts  concerned  with  planning 
water  supply  and  sewerage  services.  The  pro- 
grams would  be  selected  from  WHO  pro- 
posals in  this  area:  (b)  support  for  UN  pro- 
grams In  research,  technical  assistance,  con- 
sultations, extension  and  public  Information 
to  reduce  harmful  effects  of  agrochemlcals; 
(c)  increase  support  by  the  Fund  to  the  Co- 
dex Alimentarius  Commission  to  develop 
pollutant  standards  for  food;  (d)  support 
for  experts  to  determine  pollutant  limits  for 
air  and  water  through  WHO. 

Approximate  cost:  $12.5  million 

2.  International  consultations  and 

agreements 

Fund  allocations  in  time  can  be  expected 
to  be  made  to  support  the  development  of 
new  international  agreements  or  arran[;e- 
nients  In  the  environmental  sphere.  These 
would  be  concerned  Initially  with  various 
conservation  activities  and  with  the  devel- 
opment of  environmental  guidelines  for  de- 
velopment projects,  including  consideration 
and  long-range  development  strategies. 

It  is  expected  that  Fund  support  will  be 
provided  for;  (a)  developing  country  parti- 
cipation in  preparing  conventions;  prepara- 
tion of  handbooks  for  managing  natural 
areas,  selection  of  sites;  (b)  Initiating  an  in- 
ternational program  to  preserve  genetic  re- 
sources described  in  the  Stockholm  Confer- 
ence recommendations;  Including  (c)  the 
coordination  of  activities  related  to  the 
storage  of  information,  sponsoring  meetings 
and  other  activities  associated  with  estab- 
lishing gene  pool  or  germ  plasm  banks;  (b) 
meetings  of  governmental  and  other  experts 
to  develop  environmental  criteria  for  devel- 
opment for  project  analysis. 

Approximate  Cost:  S5.3  Million 

111.  SUPPORTING   MEASURES 

1.  Education  and  training 

The  Pvmd  is  expected  to  support  the  de- 
velopment of  innovative  environmental  edu- 
cation programs  for  teacher  training  and  use 
In  public  schools.  It  also  is  expected  to  sxtp- 
port  the  development  of  curricula  and  text- 
books concerned  with  the  environment,  and 
In  the  Inclusion  of  environment  considera- 
tions where  appropriate  in  courses  In  related 
suljjects.  The  training  of  specialists  in  vari- 
ous environmental  areas  would  also  receive 
«  high  priority,  as  would  seminars  and  short 
courses  for  government  officials  concerned 
with  environmental  problems  such  as  wild- 
life management,  especially  In  developing 
countries. 

These  programs  could  absorb  approximately 
$2t  million  over  the  five-year  period. 
2.  Public  injormation 

The  Fimd  would  be  used  to  support  the 
preparation  and  distribution  of  films,  books, 
and  radio  and  TV  programs,  as  well  as  exten- 
hiou  efforts  and  the  dissemination  of  Infor- 
mation to  strengthen  community  awareness 
of  environmental  problems. 

Approximate  Cost:  $5  Million 

The  subcommittee  has  recently  been 
iitformed  that  the  number  of  other  coun- 
tries which  liave  pledged  contributions 


to  this  fund  has  increased  from  10  to  17 
since  the  subcommittee  conducted  hear- 
ings. The  total  contributions  from  these 
other  nations  will  represent  $53.4  miUlon. 
Out  of  this  sum,  approximately  $6.7  mil- 
lion will  be  available  to  the  fund  in  cal- 
endar year  1973.  Thus,  it  appears  that 
other  coimtries  are,  indeed,  contributing 
their  share  to  this  fund. 

I.  therefore,  urge  support  of  this  legis- 
lation in  order  that  the  United  States 
may  contribute  its  fair  share  of  the  sup- 
port for  this  new  international  environ- 
mental effort. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

Tiie  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
fNo.  93-196),  explaining  the  purpo.ses  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpt 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  6768,  as  amended.  Is  to 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  the  U.S.  share 
of  the  United  Nations  Environment  Fund. 
The  bill,  as  amended,  authorizes  an  appropri- 
ation of  $40  million  for  the  total  U.S.  contri- 
bution, and  limits  the  fiscal  year  1974  contrl- 
mtlon  to  $10  million. 


6768)  passed  by  a  vote  of  266  to  123.  This 
bill  limited  the  total  U.S.  contribution  to  $40 
million  and  the  fiscal  year  1974  contribution 
^  $10  million.  It  also  contained  an  amend- 
Aent  which  forbade  the  use  of  these  funds 
for  the  reconstruction  of  North  Vietnam.  At 
the  time  of  Its  passage,  two  additional 
amendments  failed  by  very  narrow  margins 
to  limit  the  U.S.  contribution  to  25  percent 
of  the  total. 

H.R.  6768  was  considered  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  in  executive  session 
on  June  4.  1973.  The  committee,  realizing  the 
difficulty  in  the  enforcement  of  such  a  re- 
striction and  relying  upon  the  administra- 
tion's assurance  that  no  environmental  funds 
would  be  diverted  to  the  reconstruction  of 
North  Vietnam,  deleted  the  House  amend- 
ment prohibiting  such  use.  However,  the 
committee  did  accept  the  Ho\ise  amendments 
limiting  the  total  U.S.  contribution  to  $40 
million  and  the  fiscal  year  1974  contribution 
to  $10  million.  Based  on  the  understanding 
that  these  limitations  and  the  program  needs 
of  Environmental  Fund  will  be  subject  to 
periodic  congressional  review,  the  committee 
does  not  believe  that  these  authorization 
restrictions  will  Impose  an  undue  burden  on 
this  new  International  environmental  effort. 

COST   ESTIMATE 

The  total  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  this  legislation  is  $40  million. 
Not  more  than  $10  million  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  fiscal  year  1974. 


Jiutlc 


BACKGROUND 


One  of  the  more  significant  actions  taken 
by  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Hu- 
man Environment  was  the  creation  of  a  new 
organizational  structure  for  the  International 
environment. 

This  structure,  comprised  of  a  small  En- 
vironmental Secretariat,  headed  by  Maurice 
Strong  as  its  Executive  Director,  will  be  the 
focal  point  for  cooperation,  coordination,  and 
effective  management  of  environmental  ac- 
tivities in  the  U.N.  system.  Guidance  to  this 
Secretariat  will  be  provided  by  a  Governing 
Council  for  Environmental  Programs,  consist- 
ing of  representatives  from  58  member  states. 
Including  the  United  States. 

A  primary  responsibility  of  this  U.N.  Sec- 
retariat will  be  the  administration  of  the 
newly  created  U.N.  Voluntary  Environment 
Fimd.  This  Fund.  Initially  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  In  his  1972  Environmental  Mes- 
sage to  Congress,  will  be  an  Instrument  for- 
coordinating  and  supporting  International 
environmental  programs,  particularly  In  the 
areas  of  global  monitoring  and  marine  pol- 
lution. 

The  goal  of  this  Fimd  Is  $100  million  for 
the  first  5  years.  The  United  States  has  indi- 
cated that  It  will  contribute,  subject  to  con- 
gressional approval,  up  to  $40  million  of  this 
total  on  a  40,  CO  matching  basis.  An  initial 
U.S.  contribution  of  $10- million  has  been  In- 
cluded in  the  fiscal  year  1974  budget.  At  the 
present  time,  12  other  nations  have  made 
specific  pledges  totaling  $41  million. 

COMMITTEE    ACTION 

The  original  administration  proposal  called 
for  an  "open-ended"  authorization,  and  was 
Introduced,  by  request,  by  Senators  Pell  and 
Case,  on  March  8,  1973. 

Hearings  on  this  legislation  were  conducted 
on  April  16,  1973.  Witnesses  appearing  at 
those  hearings  were;  Christian  A.  Herter,  Jr., 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Environmental  Affairs;  and  Mrs.  Christine 
Stevens.  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  Animal 
Protective  Legislation.  Written  testimony  was 
also  submitted  by  the  National  Audubon  So- 
ciety. 

On  May  15,  1973,  the  House  version  (HR. 


VACATING  OP  TIME  FOR  RECOGNI- 
TION OF  SENATOR  MONTOYA 
TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  allotted  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mi-.  Montoya) 
under  the  order  today  be  transferred  to 
my  control. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TO- 
NIGHT TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
committees  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  reports. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting  a 
nomination,  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  Clarence 
M.  Kelley,  of  Missouri,  to  be  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciarj'. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
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(Mr.  HoLUNGS)  Is  now  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


J.  EDGAR  HOOVEI^-A  GREAT 
AMERICAN 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  rise  today  in  order  to  set 
the  record  straight  about  a  great  Amer- 
ican— J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  late  distin- 
guished Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  Mr.  Hoover  has  been 
badly  maligned  by  recent  press  accounts 
and  even  some  Government  leSks  im- 
plying that  he  was  not  of  sound  mind  in 
his  later  years.  As  a  Senator  and  an 
American  who  greatly  admired  and  re- 
spected a.  Edgar  Hoover,  I  feel  that  I 
owe  it  to  him,  to  the  Senate,  and  to  our 
citizenry  to  refute  these  totally  untrue 
and  slanderous  charges. 

I  had  known  the  Director  for  many 
years  before  coming  to  the  Senate.  In 
1955, 1  was  serving  on  ex-President  Her- 
bert Hoover's  Commission  Task  Force 
investigating  the  intelligence  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government.  It  was  dur- 
ing the  so-called  McCarthy  period,  when 
the  Wisconsin  Senator  was  charging  the 
Government  with  harboring  security 
risks  and  allowing  breaches  in  the  na- 
tional security.  Senator  McCarthy  had 
refused  to  provide  anyone  with  the  docu- 
mentation for  his  charges.  Finally,  he 
agreed  to  turn  his  papers  over  to  General 
Clark,  and  I  had  the  opportunity  of  re- 
viewing them  along  with  the  Director  of 
the  FBI,  Mr.  Hoover.  Without  hesitation 
on  each  paper  and  each  charge,  Mr. 
Hoover  and  the  FBI  had  the  record  and 
were  completely  aware.  McCarthy  had 
the  rumors,  while  Mr.  Hoover  had  the 
facts. 

This  knowledge  of  the  facts — this 
mastery  of  the  job — was  something  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  kept  with  him  until  his 
dying  day.  On  March  10,  1972,  he  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  for  the  Departments  of 
State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judi- 
ciary. On  that  particular  day,  I  was  serv- 
ing as  acting  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  we  were  discussing  the  budget 
request  for  the  FBI.  This  was,  inciden- 
tally, Mr.  Hoover's  last  appearance  be- 
fore a  congressional  committee,  less  than 
2  months  before  his  death. 

The  hearings  lasted  4  hours  straight. 
Mr.  Hoover  set  forth  in  great  detail  the 
operations  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation and  his  plans  and  his  projec- 
tions for  the  coming  year.  Other  wit- 
nesses that  appear — Secretaries  of  Cab- 
inet departments,  representatives  from 
the  various  Government  agencies,  usu- 
ally bring  along  an  army  of  aides,  and 
constantly  refer  the  hard,  detailed  ques- 
tions to  these  subordinates.  Not  so  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover.  He  brought  only  one  asso- 
ciate who  remained  a  silent  partner  dur- 
ing the  4-hour  exchange.  Without  notes 
or  consultations,  Mr.  Hoover  shot  back 
the  answers  in  that  quick,  commanding, 
and  precise  style  that  many  of  us  knew 
firsthand.  He  was,  in  short,  the  absolute 
master  of  his  material.  Seldom  have  I 
seem  so  well  informed  a  witness.  Seldom 
have  I  had  more  confidence  in  a  man's 
stewardship  over  a  Government  agency, 
ring  those  hearings,  we  ran  the 


gauntlet  from  organized  crime  to  drug 
control  to  Communist  subversion  to 
homegrown  militants. 

Now  it  is  alleged  by  some  that  during 
Mr.  Hoover's  tenure,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  was  involved  in  the 
carrying  out  of  investigations  in  foreign 
countries.  This  accusation  was  emphat- 
ically denied  by  the  Director,  who  ex- 
plained the  conduct  of  investigations  in 
foreign  coimtries  was  not  imder  the 
jurisdiction  of  his  agency,  but  rather 
under  the  control  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency. 

Our  representatives  abroad  .  .  .  conduct  no 
Investigations  and  secure  needed  Information 
and  assistance  by  direct  request  of  an  ap- 
propriate foreign  agency. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  is  re- 
stricted from  conducting  any  investigations 
within  the  United  States  regarding  domestic 
intelligence  matters.  That  Is  within  F.B.I. 
jurisdiction.  We  are  restricted  from  con- 
ducting investigations  in  foreign  countries. 

He  concluded — 

That  Is  Che  way  it  has  been  for  years,  and 
that  is  the  way  It  should  be. 

Mr.  H(X)ver  understood  the  limits  of 
his  jurisdiction  and  he  respected  those 
limits,  any  accusation  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

It  is  further  alleged  by  some  that  under 
Director  Hoover,  the  FBI  did  not  have 
an  adequate  check  on  the  activities  of  the 
Black  Panthers  and  the  Weathermen, 
and  that  this  failure  made  it  necessary 
to  set  up  other  investigatory  imits.  On 
the  contrary,  the  record  clearly  discloses 
that  Mr.  Hoover  gave  us  a  detailed  analy- 
sis of  Panther  and  Weathermen  activ- 
ities— an  explanation  that  required  in- 
depth  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  a 
thorough  acquaintenance  with  the  struc- 
ture of  those  organizations.  He  was  able 
to  provide  the  same  indepth  treatment 
on  every  subversive  and  revolutionary 
group  that  was  mentioned  during  the 
course  of  our  extensive  discussion.  And, 
I  was  pleased  to  note,  Mr.  Hoover  was 
just  as  deeply  and  thoroughly  informed 
and  involved  in  the  investigations  of  or- 
ganized crime  in  this  coimtry. 

Any  suggestion  that  it  was  necessary 
to  set  up  other  groups  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  intelligence  activity  -  is  simply 
not  true.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  worked  imder 
10  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  and 
he  gave  to  each  one  his  wholehearted  co- 
operation. His  testimony  before  our  sub- 
committee is  filled  with  reference  after 
reference  to  FBI  cooperation  with  White 
House  initiatives  on  law  enforcement  and 
even  with  OflBce  of  Management  and 
Budget  desires  to  hold  the  line  financially 
and  make  maximum  economies  in  the  op- 
eration of  Federal  Government  agencies. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  dedicated  a  lifetime  to 
law  enforcement,  and  his  commitment  to 
that  ideal  far  transcended  anything  in 
the  way  of  personal  animosities  or  rival- 
ries. Anyone  who  knew  Mr.  Hoover  will 
regard  accusation  that  he  refused  to  co- 
operate with  the  other  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment as  completely  unfounded. 

What  such  an  accusation  boils  down  to 
is  that  some  people  are  trying  to  excuse 
their  own  excesses — and  possibly  even 
crimes — by  blackening  the  name  of  a 
great  and  devoted  public  servant.  There 
is  no  other  explanation. 

No  one  would  deny,  of  course,  that  Mr. 


Hoover  was  a  man  of  strong  mind  and 
definite  opinions.  He  referred  flippantly 
to  editorialists  as  the  Katzenjammer 
Kids  and  to  certain  newspapers  as  the 
"scavenger  press."  I  could  not  agree  with 
these  characterizations,  and  I  thought  it 
was  unfortimate  that  he  had  built  a  wall 
around  him  that  sealed  him  off  from  the 
news  media.  However,  it  is  a  cardinal 
principle  of  intelligence  and  investiga- 
tive work  that  you  do  not  "try  your  case 
in  the  newspapers."  So  after  40  years  of 
having  to  say  "no  comment"  or  obscur- 
ing the  facts,  I  think  his  prejudice 
against  the  media  could  be  termed  a 
hazard  of  the  trade. 

And  he  had  other  prejudices.  During 
that  final  appearance  on  Capitol  Hill,  I 
recall  asking  Mr.  Hoover  what  role  he 
envisioned  for  women  in  his  depart- 
ment— whether  they  could  be  trained  as 
agents.  He  made  it  very  clear  that  he  had 
deep  reservations  about  that,  and  here 
was  another  of  those  few  areas  wherein 
we  had  some  disagreement. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  a  proud  man,  and 
I  told  him  he  had  every  right  to  be.  He 
built  from  scratch  an  unknown  agency 
and  fashioned  it  into  a  model  of  integrity 
and  efficiency.  His  agency's  standards 
were  high  because  his  owti  personal 
standards  were  high.  He  set  the  tone — 
and  the  tone  was  honest  and  straightfor- 
ward. That  is  the  kind  of  stewardship  so 
sorely  lacking  today,  wherever  we  look. 

Mr.  Hoover  knew  his  job,  and  he  did 
his  job — day  in  and  day  out.  He  inspired 
others  with  his  own  dedication  and  hard 
work.  And  many  times,  this  inspiration 
was  all  the  poor  law  officer  had  to  go  on. 
What  with  changing  times.  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  and  a  distraught  society, 
the  lawman  on  the  street  or  in  the  field 
was  hard  pressed  to  deliver.  Spat  upon, 
kicked,  abused,  derided,  and  sometimes 
even  arrested  himself,  the  officer  at  least 
knew  that  he  still  had  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
to  look  to  and  that  the  laws  of  society 
had  not  been  completely  abandoned. 

It  was  an  honor  for  me  to  work  with 
this  truly  great  American.  When  the  an- 
nals of  these  troubled  times  are  written, 
the  figure  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  will  stand 
out  clearly  and  boldly  as  a  champion  of 
law  and  integrity  and  public  spirited- 
ness.  To  the  last,  he  did  his  job — keenly, 
fairly,  and  honestly. 

He  was  a  public  servant's  public 
servant. 

More  importantly,  he  was  the  people's 
public  fcrvant.  And  the  people  knew  it. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Proxmire)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


MASSIVE  FAILURE  OF  HOUSING 
MORATORIUM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Space,  Veterans,  and  other 
independent  agencies,  I  have  just  com- 
pleted hearings  on  the  appropriations  bill 
covering  those  agencies. 

In  the  past  I  have  been  concerned  that 
almost  invariably  the  witnesses  before 
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the  Appropriations  Committee  come  be- 
fore it  to  support  spending.  It  is  almost 
always  an  ex  parte  hearing  in  which  the 
proponents  from  the  agency  and  the  pro- 
ponents from  industry  team  up  together 
to  demand  funds  and  to  justify  virtually 
every  activity  of  the  agency. 

I  attempted  to  change  that  format 
thi.s  year  in  these  hearings.  As  a  result.  I 
called  in  outside,  independent  witnesses 
to  give  their  assessments  on  the  HUD 
program,  on  the  space  expenditui'es,  on 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  and  on 
the  Veterans  budget.  It  seemed  wrong, 
to  me.  not  to  subject  almost  $20  billion 
of  proposed  Federal  spending  to  the  sharp 
eyes  of  independent  critics  as  well  as  to 
those  running  the  programs. 

THE    HOUSING    PROCRAM 

Today  I  want  to  report  on  the  results 
of  just  one  area  where  this  was  done. 
That  area  is  housing. 

Altogether,  we  held  5  days  of  hearings 
on  housing.  The  first  day  we  heard  from 
five  outside  expert  witnesses,  including 
John  Gunther,  executive  director  of  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors;  Mr.  Neil 
Hardy,  former  FHA  Commissioner  and 
now  with  the  New  York  City  Housing 
and  Development  Administration;  Mr. 
George  Martin,  president  of  the  National 
A.ssociation  of  Home  Builders;  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Maffin,  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Housing  and  Rede- 
velopment Officials:  and  Mr.  Bernard 
Frieden.  director  of  the  Joint  Center  for 
Urban  Studies.  MIT-Harvard. 

I  might  say  that  these  are  among  the 
most  extensive  and  detailed  examina- 
tions of  the  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ments that  I  think  have  been  conducted 
in  a  long  time — in  fact,  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  department.  In  addition  to 
the  hearings,  just  yesterday  we  had  13 
mayors  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin  who 
testified  for  2  hours  on  the  housing  situa- 
tion. 

Also,  we  took  3  days  of  testimony  from 
Secretary  Lyim  and  his  associates. 

Finally,  we  heard  from  a  gi"oup  of 
mayors  including  Mayor  Landrieu  of 
New  Orleans;  Mayor  Alioto  of  San 
Francisco;  Mayor  Patricia  Sheehan  of 
New  Brimswick,  N.J.;  Mayor  Alexander 
of  SjTacuse,  N.Y.;  Mayor  Cmich  of 
Canton,  Ohio;  Mayor  Gibson  of  Newark, 
N.J.,  and  Mayor  Flaherty  of  Pittsburgh. 

As  a  result  of  those  hearings,  I  want 
to  make  this  personal  ref>ort  concerning 
the  testimony  we  received. 

NO    JUSTIFICATION    FOR    MORATORIUM 

I  would  say  the  most  notab'e  result  of 
the  hearings  was  the  complete  absence 
by  the  HUD  officials  of  a  clear  justifica- 
tion for  the  housing  moratorium.  In  fact, 
the  arguments  given  for  the  moratorium 
can  only  be  termed  "pathetic." 

We  were  told  that  the  housing  pro- 
grams did  not  work.  But  when  we  pressed 
the  HUD  officials  on  that  score,  their 
arguments  collapsed.  Let  me  be  specific. 

At  the  same  time  that  HUD  has  sus- 
pended or  ended  many  of  the  major 
liousing  programs  on  the  grounds  that 
they  did  not  work,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  claimed  that  the  major 
problems  of  the  cities  have  been  solved. 

On  March  10,  President  Nixon  said 
that,  with  respect  to  our  cities — 


The  hour  of  crisis  has  passed.  The  ship  of 
state  Is  back  on  an  even  keel,  and  we  cau 
put  behind  us  the  fear  of  capsizing. 

He  also  said  that — 

City  governments  are  no  longer  on  the 
verge  of  financial  catastrophe. 

The  situation  is  filled  with  irony.  The 
President  has  now  ended  or  suspended 
the  very  city  programs  that  solved  the 
crisis  of  the  cities. 

We  received  no  satisfactoiy  answer 
from  Secretarj'  Lynn  on  that  contradic- 
tion. 

LOW-INCOME    HOUSING    PROGRAMS 

When  we  pressed  HUD  to  justify  their 
action  in  suspending  new  approvals  for 
public  housing  and  section  235  housing, 
we  also  got  no  proper  answers. 

Section  235  housing  has  worked  very 
well  in  some  areas  and  not  very  well 
in  others.  But  where  it  has  failed,  it  has 
failed  primarily  because  of  bad,  and 
sometimes  criminal,  HUD  management. 

In  Detroit,  there  were  some  section 
235  scandals.  But  in  Detroit,  the  scan- 
dals were  not  limited  to  section  235  and 
were  not  even  primarily  section  235 
scandals.  They  were  found  across  the 
board  in  HUD  programs. 

In  Milwaukee,  there  were  no  section 
235  scandals  and,  indeed,  not  a  single 
section  235  failure. 

Consequently,  it  was  not  a  failure  of 
the  section  235  plrogram  as  such  but  a 
failure  of  the  HUD  management  where 
the  program  failed. 

PUBLIC    HOUSING 

The  HUD  experts  gave  even  poorer 
reasons  for  suspending  new  approvals 
for  public  housing.  HUD's  Inspector 
General  testified  that  there  had  been 
no  increase  in  public  housing  scandals 
and  in  fact  that  the  programs  had  not 
been  involved  in  serious  scandals. 

The  HUD  experts  testified  that  there 
were  long  waiting  lists  of  people  wait- 
ing to  get  into  public  housing. 

The  HUD  experts  testified  that  there 
was  a  very  low  vacancy  rate  for  public 
housing. 

With  no  serious  scandals  and  long 
waiting  lists  and  low  vacancy  rates, 
one  can  hardly  claim  this  program  is  a 
failure.  But  new  approvals  were  sus- 
pended last  January,  and  that  suspen- 
sion will  continue  for  at  least  18  months 
and  probably  for  2  years. 

LITTLE  ATTENTION  TO  CUTTING  COSTS 

The  one  significant  argtiment  in  favor 
of  the  moratorium  raised  in  general  by 
HUD  officials  was  the  argument  of  cost. 

But  even  on  that  issue  we  found  that 
HUD  had  scarcely  examined  the  prin- 
cipal proposal  to  reduce  costs  put  for- 
ward by  both  the  Comptroller  General, 
Mr.  Staats,  and  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  That  proposal  is  to  fund 
subsidized  housing  programs  through 
Government  borrowing  rather  than  bor- 
rowing the  funds  from  the  private  mar- 
ket. 

The  difference  in  cost,  according  to 
the  Comptroller  General  and  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  in  meeting  the 
housing  goals  put  into  law  in  the  1968 
Housing  Act.  would  be  from  $2  to  $4  bil- 
lion— that  much  saving.  But  even  though 
the  only  substantial  argument  raised  by 
HUD  in  favor  of  the  low  income  housing 


mortorium  was  cost,  from  the  testimony 
of  the  Secretary  and  his  subordinates, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  this  proposal,  a  pro- 
posal also  made  4>2  years  ago  by  the 
Douglas  Commission,  has  received  at  best 
only  passing  attention  from  the  top  level 
of  HUD. 

COUNSELING   AND  REHABILITATION 

There  are  two  programs  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  expert  testimony  we  re- 
ceived, are  vital  either  to  the  success  of 
the  low  income  housing  programs  or  in 
reducing  the  costs  of  housing  low-income 
families.  These  programs  are  counseling 
for  low-income  families  going  into  pub- 
lic housing  or  sections  235  and  236  hous- 
ing, and  the  rehabilitation  of  existing 
housing  units. 

The  testimony  and  evidence  received 
by  our  committee  and  others  was  that 
counseling  was  the  vital  ingredient  in 
making  section  235  work. 

Further,  not  every  low-income  family 
should  live  in  a  new  house.  There  are 
millions  of  housing  units  with  excellent 
overall  structures  which  can  be  reha- 
bilitated for  much  less  cost  than  build- 
ing a  new  public  housing  or  Section  235 
imit. 

Here,  tlien,  ar«  two  programs- which 
the  experts  tell  us  can  make  subsidized 
housing  programs  work,  and  cut  costs  ol 
housing  low-income  families. 

But  what  has  HUD  done?  You  would 
think  that  these  programs,  in  view  of 
HUD's  assertions,  would  have  the  high- 
est priority. 

Not  at  all.  No  funds — none — are  pro- 
vided for  coimseling  in  the  new  budget. 
Yet  every  expert  tells  us  such  funds  are 
vital  to  the  success  of  the  program. 

And  the  rehabilitation  loan  and  jrant 
programs  have  been  ended.  Yet,  we  all 
know  that  they  can  provide  a  decent 
home  in  a  suitable  living  environment 
at  far  less  cost  than  building  an  en- 
tirely new  subsidized  housing  imit. 

The  failure  of  HUD  to  fund  these 
programs  leads  me  to  believe  one  of 
two  things.  Either  HUD  does  not  know 
what  it  is  doing  and  is  ignorant  of  what 
is  needed  to  make  a  subsidized  housing 
program  work,  or  the  justifications  they 
are  giving  for  ending  or  suspending  the 
program  are  false  and  phoney. 

If  they  know  what  they  are  doing, 
they  would  not  end  these  programs.  In 
that  case,  their  reasons  have  to  be  false. 

If  they  are  sincere  in  what  they  are 
doing,  then  they  obviously  do  not  know 
what  they  are  doing  and  lack  ability, 
expertise,  and  knowledge  of  housing 
programs. 

Either  way — and  it  has  to  be  either 
one  or  the  other — v/hat  they  are  doing 
in  failing  to  provide  counselling  funds 
and  in  ending  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams is  wrong. 

It  is  not  only  wrong,  it  is  costly. 

FEAST    AND    FAMINE    RAISEsI  COSTS 

The  testimony  we  receivedbfrom  both 
the  housing  experts  and  the  mayors  was 
that  the  HUD  moratorium  will  raise 
housing  costs — not  cut  them,  but  raise 
them. 

There  is  a  good  reason  for  this.  Con- 
tinuity of  production  in  housing  Is  one 
of  the  best  methods  of  cutting  costs.  If 
a  builder  can  build  500  units  a  year  every 
year  instead  of  800  units  1  year  and  200 
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units  the  next  year,  he  can  make  signifi- 
cant earnings  through  proper  use  of  his 
work  force,  the  ability  to  limit  his  inven- 
tory, and  in  borrowing  his  fimds  and 
other  building  costs. 

The  testimony  we  received  was  that 
housing  crunches,  like  that  of  1966-67, 
liousing  moratoriums,  and  feast  and 
famine  liousing  periods  are  destructive 
of  efficient  building  practices. 

The  mayors  testified  that  the  on-again, 
off-again  nature  of  HUD  programs  also 
adds  to  costs. 

Thus,  what  HUD  has  succeeded  in  do- 
ing is  to  add  significantly  to  liousing 
costs  at  a  period  when  it  should  be  seek- 
ing to  cut  housing  costs. 

To  put  it  in  a  straightforward  way, 
HUD  itself  has  been  an  engine  of  infia- 
tion  with  respect  to  housing,  in  a  period 
when  we  should  be  fighting  inflation. 

Their  policies  add  to  botli  housing  costs 
and  urban  costs.  It  is  destructive  of  con- 
tinuity in  programs. 

INEFFICIENT    USE    OF    HUD    PERSONNEL 

Another  cost  casualty  of  the  HUD 
moratorium  is  the  inefficient  use  of  HUD 
pei-sonnel. 

Personnel  are  needed,  first,  to  manage 
the  existing  programs.  But  personnel  are 
also  needed  to  process  applications  for 
new  starts  under  existing  programs. 

With  at  least  16  major  programs  now 
suspended  or  terminated,  the  processing 
of  new  applications  for  public  housing, 
urban  renewal,  rehabilitation  loans, 
model  cities,  water  and  sewer  grants, 
and  other  progi'ams,  has  come  to  a 
screeching  halt. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  the  programs 
suspended  be  printed  at  tliis  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVEtOPMENT 

CUTOFF  DATES  FOR  SUSPENDED  OR  TERMINATED  HUD 
PROGRAMS 


Ac  lion 


Elective 
(late 


Housing  production  and  moft- 

gage  credit  programs: 

Assisted     housing    (rent 

supplements,  sees.  235 

and    236,    and    public 

housing). 

College  housing _.  . 

Nonprofit  sponsor  assist- 
ance. 
Housing     management     pro- 
grams: Public  housing  mod- 
ernization. 
Community  development  pro- 
grams: 

Model  Cities  program 

Neistiborhood  facilities 

Open  space  land 

Water  and  sewer  facilities.. 
Urban  renewal  programs. , . 

Rehabilitation  loans , 

Public  facility  loans 

Community      planning      and 
management  programs: 
Community    development  . 
Iiaining  and  fellowship 
programs. 
Supplementary  grants  for  . 
new  communities. 


Suspended  .  .  Jan.    5, 1973. 


Terminated. 
Suspended., 

.-    do.  . 


Terminated. 
....do:.... 

...do 

...do 

....do 

...do... 
....do 


Do. 

Do, 

Iurte30, 1973. 


Do. 

Do. 
.  Jan.   5. 1973. 

Do. 
.1  June  30, 1973. 

Do. 
.  Jan.   5, 1973. 


.do.    .- 
do 


June  30. 1973. 
Do. 


■  Termination  dale  for  new  approvals.  An  appropriation  re- 
quest of  $137,500,000  will  be  used  in  fiscal  year  1974  primarily 
10  close  out  urban  renewal  projects  approved  in  prior  years. 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    These    personnel 
either  have  to  be  fired  or  trained  to  do 
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something  else.  Then,  if  the  programs 
are  started  up  again  in  fiscal  year  1975, 
HUD  will  have  to  hire  back  people  or  re- 
train them,  or  shift  them  around  again. 
The  moratorium  can  only  produce  con- 
tinual management  chaos. 

Furthermore,  the  reduction  in  person- 
nel and  the  efficiency  of  personnel  can 
never  match  the  reduction  in  funds. 

We  found,  for  example,  that  while 
HUD's  fimds  for  new  obligational  au- 
thority will  be  cut  by  27  percent  if  the 
President's  budget  is  approved  as  re- 
quested, there  will  be  a  cutback  in  per- 
sonnel of  only  12  percent. 

Thus,  there  is  no  cut  in  personnel 
equal  to  the  cutback  in  programs,  which 
is  wasteful,  and  if  the  programs  are 
started  up  again,  it  will  no  doubt  cost 
as  much,  if  not  more,  to  hire  and  train 
the  new  people  needed  to  carry  them  out. 

The  moratorium  is  as  costly  to  HUD  as 
it  is  to  the  builders  and  to  the  cities. 

EFFECT  ON   HOUSING   COALS 

One  thing  is  also  clear.  The  mora- 
torium means  that  the  housing  goals 
established  in  1968  will  not  be  met  this 
year. 

Those  goals  call  for  6  million  subsi- 
dized units  over  a  10-year  period.  It  is 
obvious  that  600,000  units,  or  precisely 
one-tenth  of  the  total,  will  not  be  built 
each  year.  In  the  early  years,  600,000 
units  was  too  much,  and  in  the  latter 
years,  we  shotild  build  more  than  600.000 
units. 

We  are  now  in  our  fifth  and  sixth  years 
of  the  program.  By  this  time  we  shotUd 
be  approaching  the  600,000  unit-goal. 

But  look  what  has  happened. 

According  to  Secretai-y  Lynn's  testi- 
mony, starts  in  fiscal  year  1973  numbered 
378,475,  or  almost  400,000  units. 

But  starts  for  subsidized  housing  in 
fiscal  year  1974,  including  the  Farmer's 
Home  Administration  progiam,  will 
number  only  289,755.  This  is  a  cut  of 
about  90,000  units,  or  25  percent,  in  the 
program  during  a  period  when  the  new 
starts  should  be  increasing. 

Instead  of  meeting  the  hou.sing  goal 
in  1974,  the  new  starts  in  subsidized 
housing  will  be  le.ss  than  half  of  the 
600,000  units  needed  to  meet  the  annual 
average  of  new .  starts  of  the  housing 
goal. 

EXAGGERATION  OF  QI'AI.ITY  OF  HOUSING 
INVENTORY 

One  of  the  most  important  points  de- 
veloped at  our  hearing  was  the  admis- 
sion by  Secretaiy  LjTin  and  HUD  officials 
concerning  the  quality  of  the  housing  in- 
ventory. Their  testimony  directly  con- 
tradicts both  the  President's  statement 
on  March  10,  in  his  broadcast  on  the  cit- 
ies, and  the  presentation  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  in  the  charts 
entitled  "Budget  Highlights"  which  ac- 
comi>anied  the  fiscal  year  1974  budget. 

In  the  Pi-esidenfs  address  on  radio  on 
March  4,  1973,  he  said  that: 

The  number  of  people  living  In  ."iiibstand- 
ard  housing  has  been  cut  by  more  than  50 
percent  since  1960. 

In  chart  No.  41  of  a  document  called 
Budget  Highlights,  fiscal  year  1974,  a  bar 
chart  indicates  that  "Occupied  substand- 
ard housing"  has  declined  from  9.0  mil- 
lion in  1960  to  4.1  million  in  1970. 


It  is  on  this  basis  that  the  President 
made  his  statement  and  that  HUD  and 
others  are  claiming  that  "the  hour  of 
crisis"  in  the  cities  is  behind  us. 

I  asked  Secretary  Lynn  about  the.^e 
figures.  I  first  asked  him  if  the  4.1  mil- 
lion figure  was  not  based  almost  exclu- 
sively on  whether  or  not  the  luiit  has 
indoor  plumbing? 

Secretary  Lynn  answered,  incorrectly 
in  my  belief,  that  it  was  a  figure  based 
both  on  overcrowding — more  than  1.1 
person  per  room — and  lack  of  indoor 
plumbing. 

Tiie  fact  i.s  lie  v.'as  wrong  about  that. 
According  to  HUD's  owii  publication. 
namely  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  on 
National  Housing  Goals  required  under 
the  1968  act,  in  1970  there  were  3.8  mil- 
lion miits  lacking  plumbing  facilities  and 
another  1.4  million  units  which  were  di- 
lapidated or  needing  major  repairs.  That 
is  a  total  of  5.2  million  units. 

In  addition,  there  were  4.5  million 
iiousing  units  v.ith  all  plumbing  facili- 
ties in  which  there  were  more  than  1 
person  per  room  or  which,  therefore, 
were  occupied  and  overcrowded. 

That  means  that  there  were  at  least 
5.2  plus  4.5  million  housing  imits.  or  a 
total  of  9.7  million  units,  which  were 
either  substandard  or  standard  over- 
crowded imits. 

The  Secrctai-y  was  clearly  wrong  when 
he  stated  to  us  that  the  4.1  million  figure 
included  both  substandard  and  over- 
crowded occupied  units. 

We  all  agree  that  the  census  figures, 
based  almost  exclusively  on  whether  or 
not  there  is  indoor  plumbing,  are  very 
misleading. 

So  it  is  this  4.1  million  figure  alone, 
which  does  not  include  the  overcrowded 
units  and  does  not  include,  it  appears, 
the  unoccupied  dilapidated  imits,  on 
which  the  President  has  based  his  claim 
that  "the  number  of  people  living  in  sub- 
standard housing  has  been  cut  by  more 
than  50  percent  since  1960." 

Th^.t  is  a  misleading  and  essentially 
inaccurate  statement.  It  downgrades  our 
housing  needs. 

But  there  are  other  factors,  too.  which 
make  the  figures  misleading.  Let  me  il- 
lustrate. 

Under  the  Census  Bureau  definitions, 
housing  would  be  classified  as  standard 
even  under  the  following  conditions: 

First.  The  unit  was  on  the  tliird  floor 
but  the  batluoom  was  in  the  basement. 

Second.  If  the  sleeping  space  were  in- 
adequate. 

Third.  If  there  were  an  ab.'ience  of  heat 
or  light  or  proper  ventilation. 

Fourth.  If  the  miit  was  surrounded 
by  railroad  tracks  or  freeways. 

Fifth.  If  obnoxious  fumes  poured  down 
upon  it  from  a  neighboring  ciiemical 
plant  or  rendering  works. 

Sixth.  If  the  lot  next  door  were  used 
as  a  garbage  dump  and  was  full  of  rats. 

Seventh.  If  there  were  no  street  lights. 

Eighth.  If  the  streets  were  unpaved, 
lacked  gutters,  and  were  full  of  pot- 
holes. 

Ninth.  If  there  were  no  schools  in  the 
comminiity. 

Tenth.  If  there  were  no  police  protec- 
tion, garbage  pickup,  or  other  city  serv- 
ices. * 
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For  all  of  these  reasons,  even  the  fig- 
ure of  9.7  million  housing  units  in  this 
country  which  are  either .  dilapidated, 
lack  indoor  plumbing,  or  are  standard 
overcrowded  umts  greatly  understates 
the  housing  needs  of  America  when  de- 
fined in  the  terms  of  the  1949  act; 
namely,  that  what  we  seek  is  "a  decent 
home  in  a  suitable  living  environment  for 
every  American  family." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent ihat  the  exchange  between  myself 
and  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Lynn,  which  appears  on 
pages  1446  to  1450  of  the  transciipt  of 
the  hearing,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  > 

Senator  PROXMrae.  Mr.  Lynn,  this  Admin- 
istration has  talked  about  the  dramatic  im- 
provement In  housing  conditions  that  Is 
budget  highlight  chart  number  41,  which 
states  that  there  are  now  only  an  estimated 
4.1  million  occupied  substandard  housing 
units,  as  of  1970  or  I  should  say  not  now.  but 
as  of  1970.  That  Is  a  census  Hgure  as  I  un- 
derstand It.  and  Isn't  It  very  misleading. 

Isn't  that  estimate  based  on  almost  ex- 
clusively whether/or  not  the  unit  has  Indoor 
plumbing? 

Secretary  Lynn.  I'm  not  sure  whether  it  is 
that  alone  or  the  over-crowding  test — Just  a 
minute.  If  I  might.  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  Is  both,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  overcrowd- 
ing, which  is  defined  as  I  understand  It  of 
1.1  or  more  persons  per  room,  or  lack  of  com- 
plete Indoor  plumbing. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Isn't  It  true  that  a  unit 
with  no  kitchen  could  be  called  standard? 

Secretary  Lynn.  I  am  not  certain,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  I  think  that  is  right.  As  I 
have  said  in  testimony,  before  other  com- 
mittees. It  seems  to  me  these  are  very  rough 
Indicators,  have  been  In  rural  areas  of  Amer- 
ica that  do  not  have  complete  Indoor  phimb- 
ing.  where  the  housing  to  me  appeared  to  be 
very  adequate. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  have  also  visited 
places  In  the  Inner  city  where  you  can  have 
indoor  plumbing,  and  you  wouldn't  want  to 
see  any  human  being  living  there. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Well.  I  would  agree  with 
that.  In  fact,  the  house  I  bought  In  Madi- 
son only  a  few  years  ago  had  no  Indoor 
plumbing  for  a  while,  and  we  did  all  right. 
Now,  there  are  other  elements  too,  if  the 
apartment  Is  on  the  third  floor,  but  the 
plumbing  or  the  bathroom  is  In  the  base- 
ment, wouldn't  that  be  classified  as  a  stand- 
ard unit? 

Secretary  Lynn.  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  can  certainly  check  and  provide  that 
for  the  record. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 
Senator  Proxmhie.  If  there  is  inadequate 
sleeping  space,   it  could   be   classified   as    a 
standard  unit,  could  It  not. 

Secretary  Lynn.  It  would  depend  whether 
or  not  on  the  over-crowding  test,  you  come 
up  with  the  1.1  or  more  people  per  room. 

Senator  F>ROXMniE.  Regardless  of  the  size 
of  the  room? 

Secretary  Lynn.  I  think  that  is  right. 
Senator  Proxmirk.  Now,  if  there  Is  an  ab- 
sence of  heat  or  light  or  ventilation,  it  could 
still  be  standard.  Is  that  right? 
Secretary  Lynn.  That  is  correct. 
Senator  Proxmire.  Isn't  it  true  that  this 
definition  makes  no  judgm^t  about  the  en- 
vironment? 

Secretary  Lynn.  As  to  whether,  for  ex- 
ample, the  conMnunity  is  safe,  or  whether 
there  are  good  schools  or  adequate  trans- 
portation, and  the  like — If  you  mean  that, 
that  is  absolutely  true. 


Senator  Proxmire.  Well,  If  it  Is  surrounded 
by  freeways  or  railroad  tracks,  obnoxious 
fumes  pour  down  upon  it;  if  the  lot  next 
door  Is  a  garbage  dump  and  full  of  rats,  if 
there  are  no  street  lights,  as  you  say,  schools, 
police  protection,  or  a  rendering  works  down 
the  block.  It  still  could  be  regarded  as  stand- 
ard. Isn't  that  right? 

Secretary  Lynn.  That  is  right.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  would  like  to  add  at  this  point 
that  it  Is  the  lack  of  good  Indications  that 
has  led  us  to  the  development  of  the  National 
Housing  Survey  that  we  would  expect  to  put 
into  effect,  very  shortly,  and  if  you  would 
like,  Mr.  Moskow  can  explain  briefly  what  we 
have  In  mind  doing  in  that  regard. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Well,  you  see.  this  is 
why  I  object  to  it. 

It  shows  quite  a  dramatic  chart.  Chart  41 
shows  quite  a  dramatic  improvement  with 
the  number  of  substandard  housing  units 
going  down  dramatically,  and  then  above 
standard  hoiising  units  ~going  up.  and  you 
have  what  appears  to  be  about  a  16  to  1  ratio 
now  of  standard  to  substandard. 

But  as  we  point  out,  on  the  basis  of  any 
criteria  that  It  would  seem  to  be  relevant — 
or  almost  any,  this  is  a  very  poor,  weak  Index, 
and  the  amount  of  substandard  housing  is 
likely  to  be  much  higher  than  4.1  million. 

Secretary  Lynn.  I  am  not  certain  of  that, 
Mr.  Chairman.  One  of  the  things  that  I  am 
trying  to  get  a  handle  on  Is  whether  or  not 
for  example  there  are  also  biases  built  into  it 
the  other  way  around. 

For  example,  as  I  understand  it.  there  is  a 
fair  amount  of  housing  for  the  elderly  and 
studio  apartments  and  the  like,  wherethere 
is  at  least  an  ambiguity  as  to  whether  or  not 
you  Include  an  alcove  for  the  bedroom  area 
as  a  separate  room,  so  that  you  could  get  dis- 
tortions from  the  census  person,  saying,  well, 
there  are  fAo  elderly  people  living  here  and 
there  is  only  one  room,  so  there  is  over- 
crowding. 

We  are  trying  to  get  a  handle  on  that,  but 
what  we  have  tried  to  do  is  use  the  best  in- 
dicators we  have  had  today.  This  of  course 
raises  the  question  as  to  how  we  can  set  any 
finite  goals  at  all.  if  the  data  isn't  the  best  to 
use,  it  does  raise  very  nice  questions  as  to 
whether  or  not  you  can  put  any  goal  with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  housing  at  any 
given  level. 

Senator  Proxnure.  I  Just  wonder  if  you 
couldn't  spend  $30  or  $40,000  to  do  your  own 
survey  and  come  up  with  something  more 
convincing  in  a  pretty  short  time,  as  to 
housing  needs. 

conclusion 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
housing  moratorium  is  an  expensive  and 
costly  endeavor.  Thie  HUD  experts  have 
given  no  intelligent  basis  for  it.  Their 
answers  involve  a  series  of  inconsistent 
statements  and  goals.  Especially  have 
they  given  no  rational  reason  for  stop- 
ping the  public  housing  and  section  235 
programs. 

Further,  they  have  either  failed  to 
fund  or  stopped  the  counseling  and 
rehabilitation  programs  which  all  the 
experts  tell  us  are  central  to  making  the 
subsidized  housing  programs  work. 

They  have  also  failed  to  examine  the 
single  most  important  recommendation 
for  cutting  housing  costs,  namely  the 
public  financing  of  subsidized  housing 
which  would  cut  the  cost  of  meeting  the 
1968  Housing  Act  goals  from  $2  to  $4 
billion. 

Their  programs  of  "feast  and  famine," 
stop-again,  start-again,  and  cnmches 
and  moratoriums  actually  add  to  both 
housing  costs  and  urban  costs  in  gen- 
eral. In  this  respect,  HUD  itself  Is  an 
engine  of  infiation. 


In  addition,  their  policies  mean  that 
they  have  thrown  in  the  towel  in  the 
effort — which  is  the  law  of  the  land — to 
meet  the  1968  housing  goals.  Instead  of 
raising  the  number  of  subsidized  units 
in  fiscal  year  1974  from  the  present  level 
of  about  400,000  units  to  the  necessary 
level  of  about  600,000  units,  the  number 
of  new  starts  units  will  decrease  by  one 
quarter  or  to  about  290.000  units. 

Finally,  both  the  President  and  HUD 
have  greatly  exaggerated  the  decrease 
in  substandard  housing  in  this  country 
over  the  decade  of  the  1960s,  and  con- 
versely they  have  vastly  underestimated 
our  housing  needs.  ^ 

I  call  upon  the  press  arid  the  public 
to  examine  the  testimony  of  the  hous- 
ing experts.  Secretary  Lynn  and  the 
Mayors  and  determine  for  themselves 
hew  inadequate  a  presentation  the  HUD 
experts  gave  *^or  their  actions. 

One  can  only  conclude  from  that 
reading  that  the  housing  leadership  jn 
this  administration  has  made  a  serfes 
of  dreadful  decisions  based  on  totally 
inadequate  information. 

Instead  of  being  called  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, HUD  should  properly  be  termed 
the  Department  of  No  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  Or  perhaps  one 
should  use  its  original  acronym  and  call 
it  DHUD — pronounced  dud — instead  of 
HUD. 

deficiencies  in  administration  housing 
policies 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
compliment  Senator  Proxmire  for  his 
statement. 

The  housing  needs  of  the  country  are 
great.  The  1970  census  of  housing  re- 
vealed that  there  were  still  4.7  million 
year-round  housing  units  lacking  ade- 
quate plumbing.  Another  4.5  million  units 
were  overcrowded.  Even  these  figures 
vastly  underestimate  our  needs,  however, 
because  there  are  .additional  millions  of 
dilapidated  old  homes  that  have  plumb- 
ing and  are  not  overcrowded. 

The  problem  of  how  to  meet  these 
needs  is  made  all  the  nv)re  serious  in  the 
current  inflationary  environment.  The 
median  price  for  new  homes  sold  this 
February  was  $30,000,  13  percent  higher 
than  a  year  ago  and  well  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  average  family  in  this  coun- 
try. This  outrageously  high  cost  is  of 
course  related  to  the  price  inflation  the 
country  has  experienced  in  the  compo- 
nents of  housing. 

First,  the  wholesale  price  of  lumber  has 
advanced  30  pei-cent  in  the  last  year, 
which  has  increased  the  price  of  the 
average  new  home  about  $1,200. 

Second,  land  prices  for  FHA  new 
homes  are  on  the  average  increasing 
about  17  percent  a  year. 

Third,  high  interest  rates  greatly  in- 
crease the  homeowner's  cost  of  purchas- 
ing a  home.  As  it  now  stands,  the  financ- 
ing of  a  house  costs  as  much  as  the  entire 
house — that  is,  as  much  as  the  land,  the 
construction,  the  labor,  and  so  on.  At 
present  interest  rates,  which  have  on 
average  been  a  couple  of  percentage 
points  higher  in  the  last  4  years  than 
throughout  the  sixties,  about  one-half  of 
the  American  families  cannot  afford  to 
buy  a  home,  and  the  extra  cost  to  those 
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who  can  afford  to  buy  is  tremendous.  Two 
percentage  points  more  in  the  interest 
rates  increase  the  typical  family's  mort- 
gage interest  payment  by  $28  a  month, 
$336  a  year,  or  $8,400  over  the  life  of  a 
2.5-year  loan. 

In  the  face  of  these  housing  needs  and 
cost  problems,  the  administration  has  de- 
veloped no  policy,  and  in  fact,  it  has 
acted  to  make  the  situation  worse.  The 
moratoriums  on  Federal  housing  subsi- 
dies, water  and  sewer  grants,  and  some 
community  development  programs  are 
aggravating  what  was  already  a  des- 
perate housing  supply  situation  for  many 
low-  and  moderate-income  families. 

It  was  because  of  the  conflict  between 
the  pressing  housing  needs  of  consumers 
in  the  current  inflationary  situation,  and 
the  adverse  impact  on  consumers  of  the 
administration's  housing  budget  cuts, 
that  I  initiated  hearings  on  housing  be- 
fore the  Consumer  Economics  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee. The  fii'st  of  these  hearings  on  hous- 
ing was  held  on  May  22,  and  1  intend  to 
hold  more  hearings  on  this  subject  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  year.  One  of  the 
major  priorities  of  the  Consumer  Eco- 
nomics Subcommittee  will  be  a  continu- 
ing examination  of  how  Federal  budget 
priorities  affect  consumer  well-being. 

In  our  first  day  of  hearings,  the  sub- 
committee heard  from  a  distinguished 
panel  of  witnesses:  James  Scheuer,  presi- 
dent. National  Housing  Conference; 
Charles  Krusell,  executive  director, 
Greater  Minneapolis  Metropolitan  Hous- 
ing Corp^;  Frank  Kristof ,  director  of  eco- 
nomics and  housing  finance.  New  York 
State  Urban  Development  Corp.;  and 
Clay  Cochran,  executive  director.  Rural 
Housing  Alliance.  These  witnesses  reaf- 
firmed the  magnitude  of  the  Nation's 
housing  needs,  criticized  the  administra- 
tion's policy  because  it  destroyed,  rather 
than  reformed  existing  housing  pro- 
grams, and  made  constructive  proposals 
for  improvement  of  the  programs.  I 
would  like  to  bring  just  a  little  of  the  wis- 
dom of  these  experts  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  today. 

housing  needs 

Although  the  1970  Census  of  Housing 
developed  estimates  of  deficient  housing 
of  about  9.2  million  families,  our  hearings 
developed  information  that  the  housing 
needs  were  even  greater.  Mr.  Fiank 
Kristof  estimated  that  some  11  million 
families  may  be  defined  as  in  need  of 
housing  assistance  as  of  1970.  in  the  sense 
that  their  present  housing  was  either 
substandard  or  overcrowded.  Although 
Kri.<;tof  finds  significant  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  housing  since  1960.  tliis  11 
million  families  with  deficient  housing 
constitutes  16  percent  of  all  households.^ 

Mr.  Clay  Cochran  told  the  subcommit- 
tee that  he  believes  the  housing  needs 
are  even  greater.  Mr.  Cochran  argues 
that  the  traditional  measures  of  housing 
deficiency  ignore  the  cost  of  housing.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimates  for 
its  most  modest  budget,  that  a  family  of 
four  requires  nearly  $7,000  income  for  a 
decent  standard  of  living  including  ade- 
quate housing.  Since  more  than  30  per- 
cent of  American  families  have  incomes 
below  that  level,  it  can  be  assumed  that 
ia>  the  related  families  are  living  in  in- 


adequate housing  or  ib)  are  paying  so 
much  for  adequate  housing  that  they 
have  to  sacrifice  other  elements  in  their 
standard  of  living.  Cochran  goes  on  to 
argue  that  it  is  therefore  necessary  for 
the  Federal  Govei'nment  to  subsidize  30 
to  40  percent  of  housing  production. 

As  one  can  see.  by  any  measure  the 
Nation  has  huge  housing  needs  yet  to  be 
fulfilled. 

housing  programs  that  do  work 

The  administration  has  indiscrimi- 
nately characterized  all  our  housing  pro- 
grams as  ineffective,  not  serving  the  poor, 
and  wasteful.  They  have  made  these  as- 
sertions without  evidence,  and  they  keep 
repeating  the  assertions  over  and  over 
again  in  the  hope  that  they  will  be  ac- 
cepted. When  I  asked  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  for  the  evidence 
or  studies  that  showed  the  programs  were 
ineffective,  I  was  sent  quotes  from  old 
George  Romney  speeches.  That  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  carefully  evaluated 
these  programs  has  been  made  painfully 
clear  by  the  fact  that  Congress  and  the 
country  are  now  standing  around  and 
waiting  for  HUD  to  finish  its  present 
evaluation  of  these  programs. 

The  subcommittee  hearings  found 
ample  evidence  that  some  of  the  housing 
programs  were  veiy  effective.  Mr.  Clay 
Cochran  told  the  subcommittee  about 
many  of  the  successes  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  program — section 
502.  I  know  that  this  program  has  been 
scandal-free  and  effective,  because  I  have 
carefully  evaluated  this  program  in  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Knisell  told  a  similar 
.'itoi'v  about  the  success  of  public  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly.  Mr.  Ki'usell  described 
such  housing  in  Mimiesota.  pointing  out 
that: 

(a)  Public  housing  did  serve  low-income 
families  because  85  percent  of  It  went  to 
single  occupants  with  a  monthly  income  of 
$150.  and  the  remaining  15  percent  went 
to  couples  with  monthly  Incomes  of  $220  per 
month. 

(b)  Public  housing  In  Minnesota  is 
esihetlcally  pleasing  with  the  Minneapolis 
Star  Art  Critic  describing  it  as  a  challenge 
for  private  builders. 

(c)  Public  housing  Is  not  as  expensive  as 
its  critics  charge  because  it  develops  valuable 
capital  assets.  In  addition  to  the  moral  dis- 
tinctions, there  is  a  unique  economic  differ- 
ence between  Federal  money  spent  for  bombs 
and  the  same  money  spent  to  develop  public 
housing. 

I  could  continue,  but  the  point  is  made 
that  many  housing  programs  are  work- 
ing quite  well,  and  the  reform  of  hous- 
ing programs  that  are  not  working  well 
is  not  achieved  by  simply  stopping  all 
programs.  The  most  elementary  man- 
agement principle  is  that  you  plan  ahead 
and  identify  problems  in  a  way  that  al- 
lows those  problems  to  be  corrected 
without  going  out  of  business.  Mr.  Jim 
Scheuer  told  the  subcommittee  how  the 
administrations  approach  to  housing  is 
the  direct  opposite  of  this  orderly 
process ; 

I  don't  think  anybody  at  this  table,  and 
I  am  sure  that  would  Include  you.  Senator, 
would  Justify  every  single  one  of  the  exist- 
ing housing  programs. 

We  all  know  that  they  have  flaws.  We 
all  knov.'  that  some  of  them  could  be  Im- 
proved. We  all  know  the  intellectual  under- 


pianlngs  of  some  of  them  haven't  stood  the 
test  of  time  over  a  generation  and  a  half. 

So  I  don't  object  to  the  fact  that  the  cur- 
rent Administration  wants  to  retreat  to  the 
mountaintop  and  have  a  good  hard-nosed 
look  at  these  housing  programs  and  try  and 
figure  out  which  ones  need  building  up  and 
have  worked  very  well  |knd  which  ones  of 
them  have  been  a  disaster  and  should  be 
closed  down  if  there  are  any  and  which  ones 
of  them  should  be  changed,  shifted,  altered, 
modified. 

What  I  do  object  to  is  the  evident  philos- 
ophy that  we  have  to  throw  baby  down  the 
sink  with  the  bath  water. 

To  clo.se  down  the  senior  citizen  housing 
that  Mr.  Krusell  has  described  to  us  is  an 
outrage.  Nobody  has  any  serious  objections 
to  the  way  the  senior  citizen  housing  pro- 
!;rani  Is  working  in  our  country  today.  It  is 
beautiful.  Nobody  objects  to  the  way  the 
water  and  sewer  program  is  working  today, 
and  other  programs. 

We  know  the  public  housing  program  has 
presented  tis  with  some  flaws,  some  prob- 
lems and  changes.  We  ought  to  have  the 
brams  to  figure  out  how  it  can  be  altered, 
and  enhanced  so  truly  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  public  housing  constituency,  and  we 
have  had  a  Io;ig  discussion  and  a  very  in- 
telligent one  of  how  public  housing  can 
be  fortified  to  be  viable  and  real  and  intel- 
ligent and  economical  in  achieving  its  goals. 
But  we  don't  have  to  stop  all  of  our  public 
housing — we  don't  have  to  stop  all  of  our 
bousing  programs,  the  good  as  well  as  the 
bad. 

We  ought  to  have  the  Intelligence  to  say. 
well,  let's  continue  for  the  next  six  month.s 
with  things  as  they  are  and  do  our  home- 
work and  come"  up  with  positive  legislative 
proposals  to  continue  the  good  ones  and 
fortify  them  and  do  what  is  necessary  for  the 
ones  that  need  improvement. 

mismanagement    of    subsidy    programs 

What  has  primarily  gone  wrong  with 
our  housing  programs  is  that  they  have 
been  administi  atively  mismanaged.  The 
consumer — particularly  the  low-income 
family — has  been  ripped  off  because  the 
administration  simply  did  not  carefully 
supervise  these  programs.  Let  me  give 
you  a  few  examples : 

First.  HUD  did  not  carefully  inspect 
many  of  the  homes  paid  for  with  Federal 
subsidy  dollars.  A  nationwide  sample  siu'- 
vey  in  1971  by  the  HUD  Oifice  of  Audit  of 
1.281  properties  financed  under  section 
235  found  that  about  24  percent  of  the 
new  homes  and  39  percent  of  the  exist- 
ing homes  had  significant  defects.  A  re- 
view and  verification  of  the  findings  of 
the  HUD  Office  of  Audit  by  the  General 
Accoimting  Office,  including  reinspection 
of  some  of  the  same  houses.  le*.the  GAO 
to  conclude  that  appraisers  had  not  been 
adequately  trained,  supervised,  and  did 
not  adjust  their  thinking  and  attitudes 
to  encompass  the  consumer-oriented 
needs  of  the  new  subsidy  progi'ams. 

Second.  HUD  also  did  not  pro\ide  the 
necessary  counseling  to  the  new  home- 
owners. Low-  and  moderate-income 
homebuyers  need  counseliiig  on  family 
budgeting,  financial  respofcibilities  of 
homeownership  and  home  maintenance, 
yet  the  General  Accounting  Office  found 
"inadequate  counseling  on  the  part  of 
HUD."  Authorization  for  appropiiations 
to  support  counseling  was  provided  by 
sections  235  and  237  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  which  were  enacted  in  1968. 
HUD  never  requested  an  authorization 
lor  this  purpose,  but  the  Congress  ap- 
propriated $3,250,000  for  counseling  ia 
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fiscal  year  1972.  The  effectiveness  of 
counseling  was  demonstrated  through 
the  conduct  of  a  comprehensive  counsel- 
ing and  maintenance  training  program 
for  section  235  homebuyers  by  the  Mil- 
waukee FHA  office.  A  substantial  num- 
ber of  the  homebuyers  were  welfare 
mother  heads  of  families.  Nevertheless, 
there  were  very  few  loan  defaults. 

Third.  HUD  did  not  use  adequate  pro- 
cedures to  determine  what  were  the  fac- 
tors leading  to  defaults.  There  are  no 
HUD  data  as  to  the  amount  and  location 
of  mortgages  insured  on  a  city-by-city 
or  neighborhood-by-neighborhood  basis, 
hampering  an  assessment  of  potential 
losses,  or  of  successes  or  failures  under 
various  programs  in  specific  geographic 
areas.  Initial  default  experience  at  10 
HUD  field  offices  under  the  section  235 
program  showed  variations  in  default 
rates  ranging  from  a  low  of  2.2  percent 
in  one  office  to  about  20.1  percent  in  an- 
other. Such  a  range  of  default  rates 
means  that  cause  of  defaults  varies  from 
area  to  area. 

Fourth.  HUD  has  also  not  fulfilled  its 
responsibilities  for  code  enforcement. 
The  Congress  has  recognized  that  an  im- 
portant component  of  a  strategy  to  im- 
prove the  Nation  s  housing  was  preven- 
tive action  to  save  houses  before  they 
could  deteriorate  into  a  slum  condition 
and  promote  neighborhood  flight.  Thus, 
under  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  the  Con- 
gress directed  that  Federal  housing  pro- 
grams include  rehabilitation  of  basically 
sound  houses,  and  authorized  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  as.sist  communities 
in  enforcing  housing  codes  under  the 
code  enforcement  grant  program.  Un- 
fortunately, the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice has  found  numerous  deficiencies  in 
HUD's  management  of  this  program. 

Fifth.  Windfall  profits — The  adminis- 
tration has  said  that  a  major  defect  in 
the  Federal  housing  programs  is  that 
they  have  provided  windfall  profits  to 
middlemen.  It  is  true  that  there  have 
been  windfall  profits.  But  the  adminis- 
tration has  failed  to  point  out  that  this 
has  occurred  because  of  mismanagement. 
One  example  is  HUDs  management  of 
land  valuation  for  section  236  projects. 
In  12  projects  reviewed  by  GAO,  in  which 
the  valuations  were  made  within  24 
months  of  acquisition  by  the  owner,  the 
cost  of  land  to  HUD  increased  by  at  least 
25  percent. 

ruTUHE   DIRECTIONS 

It  is  difficult  in  this  complicated  area 
to  set  policy  that  will  meet  all  the  ob- 
jectives we  are  trying  to  achieve.  In  part, 
the  nature  of  our  difficulty  is  that  we  are 
trying  to  achieve  too  much  with  our 
housing  programs. 

Mr.  Frank  Kristof  provided  the  sub- 
committee with  what  seemed  to  be  a 
package  of  housing  programs  to  meet 
our  housing  needs.  The  basic  redirection 
of  Federal  housing  proposals  would  be 
directed  at  j^ividing  expenditures  in 
roughly  three  parts:  First,  community 
development.  Second,  housing  production 
subsidies.  Third,  family  housing  assist- 
ance payments.  Let  me  just  elaborate 
on  the.se  three  components  a  little. 

First.  Community  development  funds 
essentially  would  be  the  keystone  of  this 


three-pronged  approach.  In  cities  it 
largely  would  be  conceived  of  as  non- 
capital funds  to  provide  financial  sup- 
port for  neighborhood  preservation  and 
revitalization  services.  In  such  neighbor- 
hood preservation  areas,  community  de- 
velopment fund  expenditures  would  be 
used  to  augment  neighborhood  services 
such  as  garbage  removal,  street  cleaning, 
removal  of  abandoned  cars,  filling  pot- 
holes, repaying  streets,  repairing  side- 
walks, cleaning  out  garbage-filled  lots, 
planting  trees  along  sidewalks,  improv- 
ing public  health — and  drug  addiction — 
services  and,  probably  most  important, 
to  employ  young  neighborhood  school 
drop-outs  and  unemployeds  whose  chron- 
ic presence  without  gainful  pursuits  is 
a  source  of  difficulty  to  themselves  and 
their  neighbors. 

Second.  Housing  production  subsidies 
would  be  aimed  at  providing  the  most 
new  housing  for  the  minimum  public  out- 
lays. Such  production  subsidies  would 
benefit  primarily  middle-income  families, 
and  not  the  poor. 

Third.  Family  housing  assistance  pay- 
ment. It  is  with  these  funds  that  alloca- 
tions would  be  made  to  permit  low-in- 
come "housing-poor"'  families  to  move 
from  inadequate  or  substandard  housing 
into  satisfactory  housing.  These  funds 
would  permit  low-income  families  to  find 
housing  in  subsidized  new  or  rehabilitat- 
ed housing  or  in  standard  existing  hous- 
ing in  the  private  market.  Use  of  family 
assistance  payments  in  the  private  mar- 
ket would  be  confined  to  housing  sur- 
plus areas  where  owners  of  existing 
standard  housing — in  code  compliance — 
are  having  difficulty  obtaining  tenants 
able  to  pay  sufficient  rents  to  properly 
maiartain  the  properties. 

Whether  we  accept  all  of  Mr.  Kristof 's 
package  or  just  parts  of  it,  it  does  rep- 
resent the  kind  of  comprehensive  think- 
ing we  need  to  solve  our  housing  prob- 
lems. I  will  have  more  to  say  about  what 
our  future  housing  strategy  should  be 
at  a  later  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1973— ORDER 
OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  later  today  of  the  Kennedy 
amendment.  No.  176,  to  the  farm  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr.  Bayh)  be  rec- 
ognized to  call  up  an  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
Bayh  to  the  farm  bill,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
be  recogni/ied  to  call  up  an  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYPD.  Mr.  President. 


when  the  first  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment was  reached  the  day  before  yester- 
day with  reference  to  S.  1888,  the  farm 
bill,  there  was  some  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  three  amendments  to  be 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  might 
be  germane.  The  matter  was  discussed 
with  the  two  managers  of  the  bill,  Mr. 
Talmadge  and  Mr.  Curtis,  and  a  common 
understanding  was  reached  between  the 
two  managers  of  the  bill  that  the  three 
amendments  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Bayh 
should  be  allowed,  under  the  agreement, 
to  be  in  order.  Consequently,  the  agree- 
ment included  such  a  provision. 

On  yesterday,  the  revised  agreement 
by  Mr.  Mansfield  did  not  include  that 
proviso,  because  I  inadvertently  failed  to 
call  it  to  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er's attention. 

Mr.  Bayh  already  has  disposed  of  one 
of  his  amendments.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  remaining  two  amend- 
ments may  be  in  order,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  original  agreement. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
time  there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  3  minutes, 
the  time  to  be  charged  against  the  time 
under  my  control. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
do  I  have  any  time  remaining  under  the 
order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator had  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY,  JUNE  11 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


recognized  under  the  standing  order  on 
Monday  next,  the  able  assistant  Repub- 
lican leader  (Mr.  Griffin)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  and  that 
he  be  followed  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd) 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  following 
tlie  recognition  of  Senators  under  the 
orders  previously  entered  on  Monday 
next,  there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  of  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
limited  therein  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  CONSIDER  NOMINATION 
OF  ROBERT  H.  MORRIS  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  FEDERAL  POWER 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  farm  bill  today,  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider the  nomination  of  Mr.  Morris. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   TO    CONSIDER    STATE    DE- 
PARTMENT AUTHORIZATION  BILL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
close  of  executive  business  today,  the 
Senate  return  to  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business  and  that  the  Senate 
tlien  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  making  authorizations  for  appro- 
priations for  the  State  Department. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  against  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wltliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATORS  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
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THE  FISCAL  AND  MONETARY  CRISIS 
OF  OUR  COUNTRY 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
(3ent.  on  Tuesday  past  the  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasui-y,  Mr.  Jack  Ben- 
nett, testified  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Finance  and  Resources, 
wliich  was  holding  hearings  on  the  pres- 
ent financial  and  monetary  crisis.  I  use 
the  word  "crisis"  because  that  is  the  way 
it  was  described  by  one  of  the  able  fiscal 
and  monetary  experts  in  our  Nation- 


William     McChesney    Martin,     former 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

In  his  testimony  and  in  reply  to  ques- 
tions from  committee  members.  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Ben- 
nett shocked  me  in  at  least  one  respect. 
In  my  querying  of  Mr.  Bennett.  I  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  running  and  has  been  running 
smashing  deficits. 

I  asked  Mr.  Bennett  whether  that  was 
cause  for  concern.  Mr.  Bennett  said,  no, 
that  he  was  not  concerned  about  these 
tremendous  deficits  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  rimning. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  say  that  I  am 
shocked  at  that  statement.  Undoubtedly 
it  represents  the  thinking  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  And  if  the  Treasur>'  De- 
partment is  not  concerned  about  the  Fed- 
eral funds  deficits  which  have  been  run- 
ning at  the  rate  of  $30  billion  a  year,  then 
I  think  that  suggests  that  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  this  Government  puts  its 
financial  house  in  order. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  does 
not  the  Senator  from  Virginia  think  it 
is  a  cause  for  concern  when  the  Ameri- 
can dollar  has  been  devalued  twice  in  16 
months  and  continues  to  be  devalued 
overseas  in  most  countries  by  30  percent 
in  a  year  and  a  half? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Georgia  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  cause  for  deep  concern.  And 
the  reason  why  the  dollar  has  been  de- 
valued is  the  lack  of  confidence  of  the 
people  of  the  world  in  the  American  dol- 
lar. That  goes  back  to  the  smashing 
deficits  which  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  running. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  is  so  cor- 
rect in  what  he  says,  that  there  is  cause 
for  deep  concern  as  to  what  is  happening 
to  the  American  dollar.  However.  I  do  not 
see  any  concern  on  the  part  of  the  Treas- 
ury officials,  if  Mr.  Beiuiett's  testimony 
is  indicative  of  the  thinking  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  I  think  it  is. 
I  think  it  is  very  discouraging. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  if  he  does  not  think 
it  is  also  cause  for  concern  when  inflation 
at  the  present  time  is  the  highest  we  have 
ever  had  in  22  years,  since  the  war  in 
Korea? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  certainly 
do  think  so.  And  I  think  that  these  gov- 
ernment deficits  are  the  major  cause  of 
the  inflation  we  are  having.  Incidentally. 
I  put  that  question  to  William  McChes- 
ney Martin  when  he  testified  before  this 
subcommittee  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
as  to  whether  in  his  judgment  these  con- 
tinued, huge  government  deficits  repre- 
sent the  major  cause  for  this  inflation  we 
are  experiencing.  He  replied  then  in  the 
affii-mative.  that  in  his  judgment  it  is 
the  major  cause. 

Yet  we  find  one  of  the  top  people  in  the 
Treasui-y  Department,  who  undoubtedly 
reflects  the  thinking  in  that  department, 
who  says  that  it  is  not  a  cause  for  con- 
cern. 


Z  want  to  say  again  that  I  am  shocked 
at  his  testimony. 

He  said  that  next  year  we  are  going 
to  have  a  surplus  in  the  full  employment 
budget.  In  the  first  place,  no  one  says 
that  we  are  going  to  have  full  employ- 
ment. The  full  employment  budget  is  a 
myth.  No  one  knows  what  the  figures 
are  in  regard  to  a  full  employment  budg- 
et. It  is  a  device  whereby  some  smart  peo- 
ple in  the  Treasury  Department  or  else- 
where can  pull  a  figure  out  of  a  hat  which 
means  nothing,  an^  then  say.  "Oh.  yes. 
We  are  going  to  have  a  surplus  on  that 
basis." 

The  so-called  full  emplojTnent  budget 
is  based  on  the  theory  that  we  can  spend 
the  money  we  presumably  would  take  in 
if — if  the  Government  had  full  em- 
ployment, which  it  does  not  have  and 
does  not  expect  to  have. 

That,  to  my  mind  is  like  saying.  "I 
would  not  be  broke  if  my  uncle  had  left 
nie  a  million  dollars." 

The  full  employment  budget  is  a  lot 
of  nonsense. 

I  want  to  read  into  the  Record  at  this 
point  just  what  the  facts  are  in  regard 
to  the  Government  deficits.  I  am  speak- 
ing now  of  the  Federal  funds  deficit, 
wliich  is  the  way  that  our  Government 
has  historically  calculated  its  financial 
situation : 

In  a  four  year  period,  from  fiscal  '71 
through  fl.scal  '74.  the  accumulated  federal 
funds  deficit  will  equal  $106  billion.  We  hnd 
a  S30  billion  federal  funds  deficit  in  1971; 
$29  billion  in  1972;  and  $28  billion  for  this 
current  fiscal  year,  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment projects  a  $19  billion  deficit  for  next 
year.  Yet  one  of  the  top  people  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department  says  that  he  has  no  con- 
cern. 

No  cause  for  concern,  he  says,  when 
the  accumulated  Federal  funds  deficit 
for  4  years  will  equal  or  exceed  $106  bil- 
lion? 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  American  dol- 
lar is  becoming  less  valuable  all  over  the 
world.  The  foreign  bankers,  the  foreign 
businessmen,  the  foreign  people  see  what 
wo  in  this  counti-y  do  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  see.  They  see  that  we  are  depreciating 
our  own  currency  by  our  owti  acts. 

The  dollar  will  continue  to  deteriorate 
in  value  as  long  as  we  continue  to  run 
these  huge  deficits. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  questions  of  the  Tieasury 
Department  representative  and  his  re- 
plies, together  with  some  questions  by 
other  members  of  the  committee  and  tlie 
answers  thereto,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Byrd.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

I  suggest  the  Committee  follow  the  ten- 
minute  rule  on  the  questioning. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  think  the  President. 
President  Nixon,  and  Secretary  Connally  took 
a  very  important  and  desirable  step  in  Au- 
gust of  1971.  I  agree  with  you.  with  what  you 
say  in  regard  to  that  matter,  but  now  we 
come  to  1973.  Lrft  me  ask  you  this,  how  can 
you  account  for\he  erosion  of  confidence  in 
the  American  dollar? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Sep- 
tember of  1971  period.  Secretary  Connally  at 
the    Ainiual    International    Monetary   Fund 
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Conference  suggested  to  the  other  governors 
that  they  stop  Intervening  to  hold  up  the 
price  of  the  dollar  and  for  an  Interim  period 
they  lot  the  market  move  the  dollar  to  a 
realistic  level.  The  other  governments  would 
liot  agree.  They  limited  the  movement  of  the 
dollar.  And  finally,  after  hard  negotiations, 
in  Derember  of  1971  we  struck  a  deal  at  the 
Smithsonian  that  we  would  take  off  our  ten 
percent  Import  surcharge  and  they  would 
n:ake  more  substantial  moves  In  the  points 
a:  which  they  were  intervening  and  allow  the 
cioUar  to  decline. 

We  argued  for  a  greater  change.  We 
thought  more  was  needed,  but  ultimately  we 
struck  a  deal  to  get  the  changes  we  did  get, 

and 

Senator  Btrd.  Mr.  Secretary.  I  don't  want  to 
Interrupt  you,  but  that  was  not  my  question. 
My  question  was,  how  do  you  account  for 
the  erosion  of  confidence  in  the  American 
dollar? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  am  attempting  to  explain 
that  as  best  I  can. 

At  that  time  we  wanted  a  larger  change 
but  we  accepted  what  we  got  knowing  that 
no  one  could  be  confident  as  to  what  was 
needed.  As  it  turned  out,  over  the  following 
year  it  appeared  that  we  had  been  right; 
that  our  trade  bill  did  not  show  a  large  im- 
provement. In  f.ict,  in  the  latter  part  of  1972 
It  was  going  the  wrong  way.  That  was  the 
basic  cause  for  the  lack  of  confidence  that 
led  to  changes  in  early  1973. 

Senator  Byrd.  In  other  words,  it  was  a 
heavy  adverse  trade  balance  and  balance  of 
payments  that  led  to  the  lack  of  confidence 
or  the  deterioration  in  the  tonfldence  of  the 
dollar? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  and  the  further 
changes  early  in  this  year. 

To  put  it  more  broadly,  however,  I  tlilnk 
you  can  say  that  those  changes  In  February 
completed  the  elimination  of  the  large  back- 
log of  the  need  for  a  change  In  the  United 
States  balance  that  had  built  up  over  the 
sixties.  We  finally  got  that  out  of  the  system 
early  this  year. 

Senator  Byrd.  Yesterday  Secretary  Shultz 
told  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  he 
was  somewhat  puzzled  over  the  weakness  of 
the  dollar.  This  morning  you  tell  us  there  is 
not  a  crisis.  I  am  somewhat  puzzled  myself. 
How  do  you  reconcile  your  position  with 
that  of  Secretary  Shultz? 

Mr.  Bennett.  There  are  factors  that  I  can 
understand  as  to  why  the  changes  in  more 
recent  days  arose.  I  mentioned  several  of 
them.  I  am  somewhat  puzzled.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  the  feeling  that  the  reaction 
may  have  exceeded  the  justification.  In  that 
sense  I  am  also  puzzled. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  has  led  to  no  crisis 
in  the  sense  that  trading  Is  difficult.  It  has 
led  to  no  crisis  in  the  sense  that  it  is  difficult 
to  make  foreign  exchanpe  transactions  or  to 
carry  out  trade.  The  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  market  gradually. 

Ihere  has  been  no  need  for  monetary  offi- 
cials to  go  Jetting  off  to  hurriedly  called 
meetings  or  to  close  the  foreign  exchange 
markets. 

Senator  Bvrd.  Do  you  feel  the  United 
States  has  a  respcnslbillty  to  defend  the 
dollar  or  to  allow  it  to  be  continuously  de- 
valued by  the  so-called. free  market? 

Mr.  Bennett.  As  you  know.  I  do  not  expect 
a  continued  devaluation.  In  fact,  on  balance 
I  expect  it  will  be  moving  in  the  other  direc- 
tion in  the  coming  months. 

Senator  Byrb.  Let  me  phrase  my  qxiestlon 
this  way,  William  McChesney  Martin  in 
testifying  last  week  said  he  felt  that  the 
United  States  government  should  vigorou.sly 
defend  the  doUar.  Do  you  agree  with  that  or 
not? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  agree  with  it.  I  think 
ihere  is  perhaps  a  basic  difference  and  I  have 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with  the 
Chairman,  but  in  the  relative  weight  that  he 
ruts,  ar.d  I  would  put,  on  the  domestic  econ- 
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omy  and  the  International  exchange  rate, 
there  is  a  difference.  We  want  stability  to  the 
extent  It  facilitates  International  business 
and  we  want  stabUlty  in  the  International 
rate,  but  our  primary  concern  is  to  Insure 
that  we  are  following  the  appropriate  do- 
mestic policies. 

Senator  Btrd.  Well,  now,  that  is  the  point 
that  concerns  me;  are  we  following  the  ap- 
propriate domestic  jjollcles? 

Mr.  Bennett.  At  the  moment  I  believe  we 
are.  With  hindsight  one  could  say  it  is  too 
bad  we  certainly  weren't  tighter  late  last 
year  because  obviously  the  growth  rate 
was  too  rapid,  was  too  fast  In  the  first  part 
of  this  year. 

At  the  moment  I  believe  we  are  following 
them. 

Senator  Btrd.  I  assume  you  are  speaking 
about  fiscal  policies? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  am  speaking  about  fiscal 
policies. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  about  monetary  poli- 
cies? 

Mr.  Bennett.  To  the  best  of  my  ability,  to 
the  best  of  my  understanding,  I  agree  with 
the  monetary  policies. 

Senator  Btrd.  I  am  sorry.  I  didn't  under- 
stand that. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  said,  I  have  the  same  feeling 
with  respect  to  our  monetary  policies. 

Senator  Btrd.  W^l,  now,  our  fiscal  policies 
are  In  a  rather  d^astating  state;  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Our  fiscal  policies  at  the  mo- 
ment are  in  surplus  and  the  surplus  will  be 
increasing  on  a  full  employment  basis. 

Senator  Btrd.  You  said  that  our  fiscal 
situation  is  in  surplus? 

Mr.  BENNErr.  In  a  ftUl  employment  basis, 
yes. 

Senator  Byrd.  Let's  get  down  to  actual  fig- 
ures. Let's  get  down  to  figures  on  the  federal 
funds  budget. 

Now,  for  fiscal  1973,  v/hlch  ends  at  the  end 
of  this  month,  what  will  be  the  surplus? 
You  said  a  surplus? 
Mr.  Bennett.  There  will  be  no  surplus. 
Senator  Byrd.  Or  what  will  be  the  deficit 
on  the  federal  funds  budget? 

Mr.  Bennett.  For  the  fiscal  year  Just  ended 
the  unified  deficit  will  be  17.8  and  I  believe 
the  federal  funds  deficit  is  larger.  I  don't  have 
the  exact  niunber  in  mind  here.  It  is  larger. 
Senator  Byrd.  It  is  considerably  larger? 
Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir.  But  with  respect  to 
the  performance  of  the  economy — 

Senator  Byrd.  Now,  wait,  let's  stick  with 
this  one  question  until  we  get  this  settled. 
So  that  on  a  unified  basis,  which  means 
that  after  you  use  your  surplus  from  the  trust 
funds,  you  will  still   have  a  deficit  of  $13 
billion;   la  that  correct? 
Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Byrd.  All  right,  now  you  don't  have 
the  figure  for  the  federal  funds? 
Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  it. 
Senator  Byrd.  What  is  that? 
Mr.  Bennett.  $27  9  blUion  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973. 

Senator  Btrd.  So  you  will  have  a  deficit 
then  by  your  own  figures  of  $28  billion;  a 
federal  funds  deficit  of  $28  billion,  and  yet 
you  assert  that  we  will  have  a  surplus? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  said  that  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  we  will  have  a  surpUis  and  a  full 
employment  basis,  which  is  most  relevant  to 
the  effect  of  that  budget  on  the  performance 
of  the  economy. 

Senator  Byrd.  If  it  is  most  relevant  to  the 
effect  of  that  budget,  why  has  Secretary 
Shultz  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee asked  for  an  increase  in  the  debt  limit? 
The  debt  is  based  on  the  federal  funds  deficit. 
Mr.  Bennett.  The  incju^e  in  that  ceiling 
Is  required  in  order^hat  the  Executive 
Branch  may  be  permitted  to  allow  the  trust 
funds  to  iuveat  in  United  States  Treasury 
obligations. 

Senator  Byrd.  There  would  be  no  need  for 
an  increase  in  the  debt  celling— and  correct 


me  if  I'm  wrong — there  would  be  no  need  for 
an  Increase  In  the  debt  ceiling  if  we  had  a 
surplus  in  the  federal  funds  bxidget,  would 
there? 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  Is  right. 
Senator  Btrd.  Now,  let's  get  to  fiscal  year 
1974.  What  are  your  projections  now  as  to 
the  unified  budget  surplus  or  deficit? 

Mr.  Bennett.  The  unified  forecasts  for  fis- 
cal '74  is  a  deficit  of  $2.7  billion. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  is  the  forecast  for  the 
federal  funds  deficit? 

Mr.  Bennett.  $18.8  billion. 
Senator  Byrd.  So  that  even  with  this  great 
improvement  that  you  cite,  there  wiU  be  a 
deficit  of  $19   billion  in  the  federal  funds 
budget  for  fiscal  '74;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Byrd.  And  there  will  be  a  deficit  of 
$28  billion  this  year? 
Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Byro.  Now  that  $28  billion  deficit 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  is  almost  identical 
with  the  highest  deficit  the  country  has  had 
prior  to  1971,  which  was  the  Johnson  deficit 
of  $28.4  billion. 

Now,  candidate  Nixon  in  1968  strongly  and 
vigorously  condemned  that  deficit.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  strongly  and  vigorously 
condemned  that  Johnson  deficit  of  $28  bil- 
lion. Now,  I  am  Just  wondering  why  it  is 
such  a  terrible  thing,  v.hlch  I  think  It  is,  to 
have  a  $28  billion  deficit  under  Lyndrn 
Johnson  but  such  a  fine  thing  to  have  a  $28 
billion  deficit  under  Richard  Nixon? 

Mr.  Bennett.  In  my  view.  Senator,  It  de- 
pends on  the  circumstances.  Earlier  in  that 
fiscal  year  we  were  not  at  the  state  of  produc- 
tion the  economy  has  reached  late  In  this  fis- 
cal year.  Early  in  the  fiscal  year  Just  ending 
there  was  some  need  for  stimuliw  for  our 
economy. 

Nov.'  there  Isn't  ar.d  now  we  are  providirg 
i;o  stimulus  through  a  budget  deficit. 

Senator  Btrd.  Now,  the  record  shows  clearly 
all  through  here  for  anyone  who  wants  to 
look  at  the  figures  that  never  in  the  history 
of  the  country  have  we  run  such  smashing 
deficits  except  during  World  War  II  when 
we  had  12  million  men  under  arms  and  were 
fronting  a  war  on  two  fronts. 

Never  before  has  anything  approached 
this,  more  than  $100  billion  In  four  years; 
are  you  concerned  about  that? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  am  also  aware  that  over 
those  recent  years  we  have  moved  from  a 
low  or  negative  level  of  growth  to  a  high 
level  of  growth  in  our  economy,  Senator. 

Senator  Byrd.  Am  I  to  take  that  to  mean 
that  you  are  not  concerned  about  those  defi- 
cits? 

Mr.  Bennett.  At  the  moment  I  feel  our 
budgetary  policy  is  correct  and  in  that  sense 
I  am  not  concerned. 

Senator  Byrd.  You  are  not  concerned  about 
$100  billion  accumulated  federal  funds  defi- 
cit In  four  years? 

If  that  is  the  case,  I  don't  have  any  f'lr- 
ther  questions  at  the  moment. 
Senator  Byrd.  Senator  Haskell? 
Senator  Haskell.  I  lust  have  one  question, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Does  it  bother  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  from  the 
monetary  viewpoint  that  since  January  my 
understanding  is  that  the  consumer  price 
index  has  risen  on  an  annualized  basis  of 
9.6  percent  and  more  importantly  from  my 
viewpoint  the  Industrial  commodities  Index 
on  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis  has  risen  14.8 
percent.  Does  this  concern  you  as  a  mone- 
tary expert? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Haskell.  What  would  you  do  about 
it? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Unfortunately  I  cannot  do 
anything  now  about  a  period  prior  to  that, 
and  can  only  address  myself  to  the  period 
ahead. 

The  period  ahead,  I  think  we  are  doing  the 
right  things.  We  are  moving  into  a  budgetary 
surplus.  As  I  say,  we  are  probably  there.  We 
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are  having  a  restrictive  monetary  policy  and 
we  are  trying  to  do  those  basic  things  that 
will  Improve  the  productivity  of  the  economy. 
Tliat  is  what  I  would  like  to  do. 

Senator  Byrd.  Would  the  Senator  yield? 

I  want  the  record  to  show  you  are  not  mov- 
ing ahead  to  a  budgetary  surplus  if  you 
figure  that  surplus  on  either  the  federal 
funds  basis  or  the  unified  budget  concept 
basis. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  agree  with  you.  Senator, 
but  I  think  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  in- 
flation— Imperfect  as  all  of  these  measures 
aie — the  ftUl  employment  basis  is  probably 
the  beirt  basis — 

Senator  Byrd.  Well,  excuse  me,  bvit  that  is 
something  entirely  new  and  completely 
nebulous.  No  one  knows  what  a  full  em- 
ployment budget  is.  You  don't  even  expect 
to  have  full  employment. 

I  am  sorry  for  the  interruption,  Senator 
Haskell. 

Senator  Haskell.  Well.  I  gather,  then,  Mr. 
Secretary,  that'l^'ou  feel  that  strictly  by 
monetary  controls  you  can  change  these  ad- 
verse circumstances  as  revealed  by  those  two 
indices  that  I  commented  on? 

Mr.  Bennett.  There  are  already  indica- 
tions that  that  may  be  happening,  yes. 

Senator  Haskell.  Thank  you. 

I  have  no  further  questions. 

Senator  Byrd.  Mr.  Secretary.  I  must  say 
tliat  I  am  shocked  at  the  lack  of  concern 
that  the  Treasury  Department  shows  in  these 
huge  and  continuously  expanding  govern- 
ment deficits. 

It  is  shocking  that  your  comment  in  reply 
to  my  question  a  little  while  ago  was  that 
you  are  not  concerned  about  these  deficits.  I 
don't  see  how  we  are  going  to  get  our  prob- 
lems under  control  until  the  persons  re.spon- 
sible  regard  them  as  a  problem. 

Here  in  a  four  year  period,  from  fiscal  '71 
through  fiscal  '74,  the  accumulated  federal 
funds  deficit  wUl  equal  $106  billion.  We  had 
a  $30  billion  federal  funds  deficit  in  1971; 
*29  billion  in  1972;  and  $28  billion  for  this 
current  fiscal  year,  and  you  project  a  $19  bil- 
lion deficit  for  next  year.  Yet  one  of  the  top 
people  in  the  Treasury  Department  says  that 
he  has  no  concern. 

Let  me  ask  you  this.  What  is  the  amount 
the  Treasury  Department  seeks  in  the  cur- 
rent budget  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt? 

I  will  give  you  the  answer,  It  Is  $26.1 
billion. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  $20  billion  something. 

Senator  Byrd.  $26.1  billion. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  That  has  doubled  in  eight 
years.  In  1967  the  interest  charges  were  $13.4 
billion.  They  are  now  $26.1  billion. 

Who  pays  that  Interest,  the  guy  who  goes 
out  and  works  In  the  plants  and  factories  and 
earns  a  living,  pays  it. 

Seventeen  cents  of  every  personal  and  cor- 
porate income  tax  dollar  paid  into  the  fed- 
eral treasury  goes  for  that  one  purpose, 
namely,  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt  and 
tlio  Treasury  Department  is  not  concerned 
about  this  problem. 

Now,  let  me  ask  you  this.  I  will  assume  you 
will  agree  that  we  are  in  a  period  of  Inflation? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  You  do  agree  to  that? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  What,  in  your  judgment,  Is 
tlie  major  cause  of  the  Inflation  we  are 
experiencing? 

Mr.  Bennett.  With  hindsight,  It  is  quite 
po.ssible  to  .say  three  things:  over  the  years, 
the  budget  deficits  were  too  high,  that  over 
the  past  period,  with  hindsight,  perhaps 
our  monetary  policies  should  have  been 
lighter,  and  certainly  over  the  periods  past 
we  did  not  take  sufficiently  strong  meas\ires 
to  remove  the  impediments  to  the  produc- 
livity  of  our  economy. 

Senator  Btrd.  William  McChesney  Martin 
testified  last  week  that  while  there  were  vari- 
ous ressons  for  the  inflation — and  you  hav« 


cited  some  of  them — that  the  major  reason 
in  his  Judgment  are  these  continued  huge 
government  deficits.  j 

I  take  it  that  you  donx  regard  that  as  a 
major  reason,  though?       / 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  would  luce  to  distinguish  it 
as  best  I  can  from  the  accumulated  past  and 
the  exact  present  moment.  In  other  words,  at 
the  moment  I  do  not  think  we  have  cause 
for  serious  concern  about  the  state  of  our 
budgetary  outlook. 

Senator  Bvrd.  Well,  if  you  are  right  about 
that — and  I  don't  think  you  are — there  isn't 
much  reason  for  us  in  the  Congress  to  take 
the  political  heat,  so  to  speak,  and  vote  to 
sustain  the  President's  veto  on  many  of  these 
bills.  I  voted  to  sustain  his  veto  because  I 
think  we  are  in  a  very  desperate  situation  fi- 
nancially. 

Mr.  Benneit.  Senator,  I  would  agree  with 
you  that  if  this  restraint  were  not  exercised, 
if  you  did  not  continue  to  show  responsi- 
bility, we  would  be  in  trouble — 

Senator  Btrd.  Continue  to  show?  We 
haven't  even  begun  to  show  restraint,  and 
tlie  figures  show  that.  Again  I  cite :  We  had  a 
$30  billion  dellclt  in  1971;  we  had  a  $29  bil- 
lion deficit  in  1972;  and  we  had  a  $28  billion 
deficit  in  1973 — you  might  say  we  are  im- 
proving, and  I  suppose  that  is  some  improve- 
ment— and  you  project  a  $19  billion  deficit 
for  next  year,  which  may  or  may  not  be  ac- 
curate because  the  Treasury  forecasts  have 
not  l>een  very  accurate  in  recent  years,  and 
I  think  you  will  admit  that  for  whatever  the 
reason. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  Now,  on  page  1  of  your  testi- 
mony you  say  that  you  feel  that  is  a  con- 
siderable overstatement  to  describe  the  pres- 
ent situation  as  a  monetary  crisis. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  On  Friday,  William  McChes- 
ney Martin  told  the  Subcommittee,  and  I 
quote,  "I  think  it  is  good  that  your  Com- 
mittee is  taking  a  look  at  this  International 
financial  crisis  " — and  I  am  quoting  from  a 
transcript — "because  I  think  in  this  instance 
crisis  is  the  right  word,  given  the  $10.2  bil- 
lion payments  deficit  in  the  first  quarter,  the 
huge  speculation  against  the  dollar  abroad,  a 
current  annual  rate  of  inflation  of  9.2  percent 
of  the  consumer  prices,  and  a  drop  of  more 
than  100  points  in  the  stock  market  during 
the  past  five  months." 

How  would  you  characterize  the  present 
situation? 

Mr.  Bennett.  One  thing  I  would  point  out, 
that  we  are  at  the  moment  having  a  balance 
of  payments  surplus  and  not  a  deficit.  We 
had  that  since  the  first  week  in  March. 

Senator  Byrd.  Did  we  not  have  a  balance  of 
payments  deficit  of  $10.2  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  this  year? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  we  did  but  since  the 
first  week  in  March  we  have  had  a  surplus. 

Senator  Byrd.  Do  yoti  expect  that  surplus 
to  continue  to  the  end  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  expect  we  may  have  overall 
deficits  in  some  of  the  coming  periods,  but 
over  the  next  several  years,  we  will  have  a 
balance  surpluses. 

Senator  Btrd.  Several  years,  I  heard  you 
say? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  we  have  a  surplus  now 
and  we  will  have  surpluses  over  that  period, 
but  there  will  be  perhaps  periods  in  between 
when  we  have  deficits. 

Senator  Btrd.  Even  If  you  don't  use  the 
word,  crisis,  Mr.  Martin  feels  it  is  appro- 
priate. How  do  you  characterize  the  present 
situation;  rosy? 

Mr.  Bennett.  As  far  as  the  International 
area  is  concerned.  I  would  say  that  we  have 
been  rewarded  in  that  the  system  put  in 
place  in  February  and  March  has  showed 
its  resilience;  it  has  showed  its  strength  and 
its  viabUity. 

Senator  Byrd.  Do  you  think  devaluation 
is  a  solution? 

Mr.  Bennett.  As  I  said  earlier,  I  do  not 


expect  this  Congress  to  be  asked  again  to 
change  the  par  value  of  the  dollar. 

Senator  Mondale.  Would  you  yield  there? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  devaluation  is  going 
on  right  now.  It  isn't  a  formal  devaluation, 
of  course,   but   what   vvpuld   you  call   it? 

Mr.  Bennett.  In  the  mS^ketplace  the  dol- 
lar has  reduced  in  value.  You  can  use  the 
word  devalued. 

Senator  Mondale.  Sure,  because  that  Is 
what  it  is.  What  is  a  devaluation?  It  is  the 
relationship  of,  say,  the  dollar  to  the  Ger- 
man mark:  isn't  it?  And  hasn't  it  devalued 
further  since  the  two  official  devaluations? 

Mr.  Bennett.  The  devaluation,  as  you  say, 
is  a  word  of  many  meanings  and  sometimes 
it  is  used  to  refer  to  that  thing  which  has 
happened  in  February  and  then  again  in 
December  of  '71,  which  is  a  formal  change. 
In  the  marketplace  the  dollar  can  devalue 
or  depreciate  day  by  day. 

Senator  Mondale.  Which  way  has  it  been 
going? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  hope  you  got  a  copy  of  my 
chart  that  shows  it  has  been  going  in  one 
direction  the  last  couple  of  days 

Senator  Mondale.  Which  way? 

Mr.  Bennett.  The  dollar  has  been  weaken- 
ing relative  to  tlie  European  currency,  or 
to  put  it  another  way,  'they  have  been  in- 
creasing relative  to  the  dollar. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  expect  a  balance  of 
payments  surplus   for  the  second  quarter? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  As  an  expert,  would  you  tell 
a  non-expert,  what  does  the  rise  of  price 
of  gold  mean? 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  means  gold  has  become 
too  valuable  to  waste  on  money. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  do  I  have  re- 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, does  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 


RESUMPTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
now  be  a  resumption  of  the  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, with  statements  therein  limited  to 
3  minutes,  and  that  the  period  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  hour  of  10  o'clock  a.m. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr. 


REFERRAL  OF  A  BILL  i 

ROBERT  C.   BYRD.   Mr.   Presi- 


dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
bill  introduced  yesterday  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  <Mr.  Stevenson),  S.  1954. 
to  provide  for  public  financing  of  cam- 
paigns for  Federal  elections,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
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Administration,  be  referred  for  45  days 
to  ttie  Committee  on  Finance  and  Com- 
merce, if  and  wlien  it  sliould  be  reported 
from  tlie  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, for  tlieir  consideration  of 
sections  repealing  or  amending  laws 
handled  by  the  Committees  on  Finance 
?nd  Commerce,  if  tliose  provisions  are 
retained  in  the  bill  when  reported,  and 
if  not  reported  within  45  days  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  Commerce, 
the  bill  will  automatically  be  placed  on 
the  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pro.xmire).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  i  - 


QUORUM  CALL 

ATr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
V.  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr."  President,  I  ask 
imnnimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call.be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MR.  COX'S  MISTAKEN  SENSE  OF 
PRIORITIES 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  remark  brtefly  upon  a  course  of 
action  that  an  old  friend  of  mine,  Mr. 
Archibald  Cox,  is  pursuing,  which  I  think 
^  is  mistaken. 
V  I  preface  this  statement  by  empha- 
steing  the  fact  that  in  my  judgment  Mr. 
Cox  is  a  man  of  high  integrity,  great 
ability,  and  excellent  motivation.  Never- 
theless, Mr.  Cox  is  seeking  to  curtail  the 
Investigation  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Presidential  Campaign  Activities, 
chaired  by  my  distinguished  colleague, 
Mr.  'Ervdj,  and  I  think  he  is  mistaken 
in  that  respect. 

FirsL  I  would  submit.  Mr.  President, 
that  tae  Prei^ldent  of  the  United  States 
coulc^ask  for  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Richardson  at  any  time.  If  Mr.  Richard- 
son were  removed  Mr.  Cox  would  be  re- 
moved, and  that  would  be  the  end  of 
the  effective  Justice  Department  investi- 
gation. 

But  more  than  that,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  evei-y 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States  become  aware  of  the  effort  to 
sabotage  our  form  of  government.  That 
effort  goes  under  the  broad  umbrella  of 
Watergate.  Mr.  Cox  is  concerned  that 
.some  who  maji  be  guilty  go  free — because 
of  immunity  or  some  other  legal  obstacle. 
I  submit  this  mi.sses  the  point — the  mat- 
ter of  overriding  importance  is  that/our 
.country  is  informed  of  the  great  dan- 
ger— and  I  might  say  the  close  call — 
which  all  of  us  have  had  by  reason  of 
this  incident  known  as  Watergate — the 
danger  of  losing  our  constitutional  fonn 
of  government  and  our  basic  freedoms 
too  often  taken  for  granted. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Piesident,  I  speak 
ia  the  hope  that  Mr.  Cox  will  rethink 
his  position  as  to  what  is  most  Impor- 
t:int — ajid  take  the  broad  view — that  of 
i'lerting  and  Informing  the  country 
rather  than  a  narrow  legalistic  view. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  temp<H« 
(Mr.  Metcalf)  : 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  Fresno,  Calif.,  relating  to  the  need  to  pro- 
vide for  continuity  of  funding  for  Federal 
categorical  community  development  pro- 
gram. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DOLE,  from  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
cult\ire  and  Forestry,  without  amendment : 

S.  1938.  A  bill  to  extend  the  time  for  con- 
ducting the  referendum  with  respect  to  the 
national  marketing  q\iota  for  wheat  for  the 
marketing  year  beginning  July  1,  1974  (Rept. 
No.  93-200) . 

By  Mr.  RA>nDOLPH.  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  without  amend- 
ment : 

S.  1413.  A  bill  to  increase  the  authorization 
for  fiscal  year  1974  for  the  Committee  for 
Purchase  of  Products  and  Services  of  the 
Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handicapped  (Rept. 
Ko.  93  201). 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS   OP   A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  as  in  execu- 
tive session,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  report  favorably  the 
nominations  of  55  temporary  appoint- 
ments in  the  Army  to  the  grade  of  briga- 
dier general,  and  that  Lt.  Gen.  John  H. 
Hay,  Jr.,  U.S.  Army,  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  that  grade;  10  temporary 
promotions  in  the  Navy  to  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral;  and,  in  the  Air  Force  that 
Lt.  Gen.  Gordon  M.  Graham  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  that  grade,  Maj. 
Gen.  Donavon  P.  Smith  be  promoted  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  general,  Lt.  Gen. 
Royal  B.  Allison  be  placed  on  the  retired 
list  in  tloat  grade  and  Maj.  Gen.  Earl  O. 
Anderson,  Air  Force  Reserve,  be  tem- 
porary major  general.  I  ask  that  these 
names  be  placed  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  placed  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  follows: 

Robert  G.  W.  Williams,  Jr.,  and  sundry 
other  officers,  for  temporary  promotion  In  the 
Navy; 

Lt.  Gen.  John  H.  Hay,  Jr.,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (major  general,  U.S.  Army), 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general; 

Lt.  Gen.  Gordon  M.  Graham  (major  gen- 
eray.  Regular  Air  Force ) ,  UJS.  Air  Force,  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general; 

Maj.  Gen.  Donavon  F.  Smith  (major  gen- 
eral. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force,  to 
be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance  and 
responsibility  designated  by  the  President, 
to  be  lieutenant  general; 

Maj.  Gen.  Earl  O.  Anderson.  Air  Force  Re- 
serve, to  be  temporary  major  general; 

Lt.  Gen.  Royal  B.  Allison  (major  general. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general:  and 

Col.  William  R.  Wray,  and  sundry  other  of- 
ficers, for  temporary  appointment  In  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  in  the  grade  of 
brigadiers  general. 


Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  in  addition, 
there  are  529  for  promotion  in  the  Arftiy 
in  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below  and 
in  the  Reserve  of  the  Aimy  the.e  are  417 
for  promotion  in  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below — includes  18  to  be  colonel  and  25 
to  be  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard.  Since  these  names  have 
already  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follov/s: 

Anthony  J.  Adessa,  and  sxnidry  other  of- 
ficers, for  promotion  In  the  Army  of  the 
United  States;  and 

C.  A.  Anderson,  Jr.,  and  sundry  other  of- 
ficers, for  promotion  in  the  Reserve  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  ERVIN  (by  request)  : 

S.  1969.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  head  of  an 
executive  department,  a  military  department, 
an  agency,  or  an  independent  establishment 
in  the  executive  branch  to  render  emergency 
assistance  in  certain  circumstances.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  BAKER   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Tower)  : 

S.  1970.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Carl  Jolin- 
stone,  Jr.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiclarj'. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 

S.  1971.  A  bill  to  increase  certain  penalties 
for  offenses  Involving  the  unlawful  distribu- 
tion of  certain  narcotic  drugs,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PERCY: 

S.  1972.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the  US. 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Ace 
of  1948.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 


STATEMENT  ON  INTRODUCED  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  (by  request) : 
S.  1969.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  head 
of  an  executive  department,  a  military 
department,  an  agency,  or  an  independ- 
ent establishment  in  the  executive 
branch  to  render  emergency  assistance 
in  certain  circumstances.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

AUTHORIZING  HEADS  OF  FXECUTIVE  DEPART- 
MENTS, AGENC1E.S,  AND  INDEPENDENT  ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS TO  BENDER  EMERGENCY  ASSIST- 
ANCE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
by  request,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  head 
of  an  executive  department,  a  militfiry 
department,  an  agency,  or  an  independ- 
ent establishment  in  the  executive 
branch  to  render  emergency  assistance 
in  certain  circumstances. 

This  legislation  was  requested  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
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of  Transportation  explaining  the  need 
for  this  proposed  legislation,  together 
with  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.   1969 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3  of  the  Act  of  May  27,  1955  (69  Slat.  66;  42 
U.S.C.  1856-1856d)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  3.  In  the  absence  of  any  agreement 
authorized  or  ratified  by  section  2  of  this  Act, 
each  agency  head  is  authorized  to  render  fire 
or  other  emergency  assistance  to  protect  per- 
sons or  property  at  any  place  where  appro- 
priate facilities  and  personnel  of  that  agency 
are  available  and  can  be  effectively  utilized, 
as  determined  imder  regulations  prescribed 
by  each  agency;  and  except  where  expressly 
prohibited  by  the  Posse  Comitatus  Act.  18 
U.S.C.  1385." 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Washington.  D.C.,  May  4,  1973. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  for  intro- 
diiction  and  referral  to  the  appropriate  Com- 
mittee is  a  draft  bill : 

"To  authorize  the  head  of  an  executive 
department,  a  military  department,  an 
agency,  or  an  independent  establishment  in 
the  executive  branch  to  render  emergency 
assistance  in  certain  circumstances." 

This  bill  would  enable  the  head  of  a 
Federal  department,  agency,  or  independent 
establishment  ("agency")  to  expand  the  au- 
thorized scope  of  employment  of  certain  of 
his  employees  who  are  trained  and  equipped 
to  provide  assistance  in  response  to  emer- 
gency situations  related  to  Government 
operaltons.  While  these  employees  act  within 
the  Kope  of  their  employment  when  an 
emeagency  is  related  to  the  agency's  opera- 
^ns7 their  status  when  they  respond  to  other 
Emergencies  caxises  concern.  Under  the  bill, 
an  "agency  head"  could  authorize  his  em- 
ployees to  provide  emergency  assistance  any- 
where they  are  available  and  able  to  do  so, 
and  in  this  way,  ensiure  that  they  are  covered 
by  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act 
and  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act. 

At  several  of  this  Departments  facilities, 
we  maintain  personnel  who  are  trained  and 
equipped  to  render  various  kinds  of  emer- 
gency assistance,  including  first  aid,  rescue, 
fire  fighting,  and  police  aid.  We  maintain 
this  emergency  response  capability  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  responding  to  emergencies 
that  arise  in  the  course  of  our  operations.  For 
instance,  we  maintain  emergency  rescue  fa- 
cilities and  personnel  at  the  airports  we  oper- 
ate, such  as  Washington  National  Airport 
and  Dulles  International  Airport.  At  these 
airports,  emergency  units  are  ready  to 
respond  to  emergencies  ranging  from  aircraft 
accidents  on  ramps  or  runways,  through 
personal  injuries  in  the  terminal,'  to  automo- 
bile accidents  on  airport  roads,  Although 
these  imlts  are  also  capable  of  responding  to 
emergencies  that  do  not  arise  In  the  course 
of  our  operations,  they  are  not  authorized 
to  do  so. 

Occasionally,  an  emergency  situation  that 
Is  unrelated  to  our  operations  mav  arise 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  Installations.  In 
this  case,  our  personnel  may  have  fir.st  choice 
of  the  emergency  or  may  be  more  readily 
available  than  emergency  units  of  the  local 
authorities.  A  common  example  might  be 
an  accident  occurring  on  a  street  or  high- 
way adjacent  to  one  of  our  airports,  and 
Involving  serious  personal  injury  to  auto- 
mobile occupants  or  to  pedestrians.  Other 
examples   might    include   responding   to   a 


distress  call  from  a  capsized  boat  In  the 
Potomac  River  near  Washington  National 
Airport,  or  dispatching  personnel  and  equip- 
ment during  heavy  snows  to  aid  stranded 
motorists  on  highways  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dulles  International  Airport.  In  these  situa- 
tions, at  the  very  least,  we  would  find  it 
most  difficult  to  Justify  denying,  solely  on 
Jurisdictional  grounds,  emergency  assistance 
to  a  person  who  may  be  in  danger  of  life 
or  limb  On  the  other  hand.  If  our  person- 
nel do  respond  and  provide  emergency  as- 
sistance, v.e  would  find  it  equally  difficult 
to  Justify  denying  them  the  statutory  em- 
ployment compensation  and  tort  liability 
protections  that  a  Federal  employee  other- 
wise enjoys. 

This  bill  would  authorize  an  "agency"  in 
the  executive  branch  (including  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation)  to  xise  appro- 
priate facilities  and  personnel  In  emergen- 
cies that  are  unrelated  to  Its  operations  in 
those  limited  and  special  circumstances 
where  the  accessibility  or  special  capability 
of  Its  units  may  permit  a  more  effective  re- 
spouse  than  that  of  the  local  authorities. 
The  head  of  the  agency  concerned  would 
i-ssue  regulations  and  guidelines  governing 
the  situations  in  which  its  employees  may 
provide  emergency  assistance  and  establish- 
ine  the  classes  of  personnel  and  kinds  of 
ec^U>ment  that  may  be  vised. 

Tfte  bill  would  amend  section  3  of  the 
Act  T>f  May  27,  1955  (42  U.S.C.  1856-1856d) 
that  provides  limited  authority  for  the  head 
of  an  "agency"  (as  defined  in  section  1(a) 
of  that  Act)  "to  provide  fire  protection  serv- 
ice In  the  vicinity  of  an  Installation  where 
that  agency  maintains  fire  protection  fa- 
cilities, without  there  being  a  reciprocal 
agreement  inider  section  2  of  that  Act.  The 
bin  would  create  for  Executive  agencies  gen- 
erally an  authority  similar  to  that  available 
for  many  years  to  the  Coast  Guard  (now 
wlthUi  this  Department).  The  Department 
of  Transportation  considers  this  authority  to 
be  In  the  public  interest,  and  recommends 
that  it  be  made  available  ihroughovit  the 
executive  branch. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  from  the  .standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program  there  Is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  submission  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation to  the  Congress 
Sincerely, 

Clattde  S.  Brinecar. 


By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER : 

S.  1971.  A  bill  to  increase  certain  pen- 
alties for  offenses  involving  the  tmlawful 
distribution  of  certain  narcotic  drugs, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciar>'. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  will  In- 
creases the  penalties  for  offenses  involv- 
ing the  unlawful  distribution  of  any 
mixture  containing  narcotic  drugs  as  de- 
fined in  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

We  all  know  that  the  drug  problem  to- 
day Is  a  national  crisis — and  yet,  with 
only  a  few  exceptions,  we  have  not  yet 
taken  crisis  countermeasures  at  either 
the  State  or  Federal  levels.  The  average 
time  spent  in  prison  for  a  Federal  con- 
viction of  trafficking  in  drups  is  less  than 
2  years,  and  27  percent  of  those  con- 
victed do  not  receive  any  prison  time  at 
all.  I  do  not  understand,  Mr.  President, 
why  we  have  been  willing  to  send  the  de- 
fendant who  commits  one  violent  murder 
away  to  pri-son  for  life,  while  permlttin?; 
the  drug  pushers  who  deal  death  to 
thousands  on  a  calculated  business  basis 
to  walk  our  streets,  spreading  their 
poison. 


And  not  only  does  the  drug  pusher  sur- 
vive, he  pro.spers.  In  connection  with  re- 
cent hearings  on  this  subject  in  Philadel- 
phia, I  learned  that  it  is  not  unusual  for 
a  drug  distributor  to  earn  $5,000  per  day. 
or  well  over  $1  million  a  year.  If  we  are 
ever  to  break  the  drug  distribution  chain, 
we  must  put  these  distributors  out  of 
business — ^^and  not  simply  for  21  month.s 
at  a  time,  as  we  do  now,  but  out  of  busi- 
ness for  life. 

My  bill  today  pro\'ides  drastic  meas- 
ures to  break  this  chain.  It  provides  that 
the  nonaddict  pusher  who  is  over  18 
years  of  age  and  JR'ho  Is  convicted  of 
distributing  more  tnan  2  ounces  of  a  nar- 
cotic drug  shall  receive  a  mandatory  life 
sentence — with  no  possibility  of  proba- 
tion, parole,  or  a  suspended  sentence,  and 
regardless  of  his  prior  record.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  nonaddict  pusher  who  dis- 
tributes less  than  2  ounces  of  a  narcotic 
drug  shall  receive  a  minimum  mandatory 
sentence  of  10  years  in  prison,  a?ain.  with 
no  possibility  of  probation,  parole,  or 
suspended  sentence. 

This  sounds  harsli.  It  is  harsh.  And 
Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  to  face-  the 
criticism  that  I  have  been  harsh  on  drug 
pushers,  because  I  believe  we  must  be 
harsh  on  those  who  have  systematically 
become  millionaires  by  selling  poison  lo 
a  generation  of  American  children. 
/  Jtrfcf^sS^,  while  being  harsh,  we  miist 
be  fair.  We  must  preserve  our  constitu- 
tional protections,  and  we  must  make  di.<;- 
tinctions  which  will  insure  that  no  in- 
nocent person  is  ever  convicted  under 
this  law.  The  legislation  which  I  propo.se 
today  makes  three  such  distinctions 
which  are  not  presently  in  our  law. 

First,  it  distinguishes  between  the  ad- 
dict and  the  nonaddict  for  purposes  of 
penalties,  with  the  nonaddict.  the  busi- 
nessman-pusher, receiving  the  stiffer 
sentence.  This  is  because  the  addict,  who 
desperately  sells  a  small  amount  of  drugs 
to  support  Ills  habit,  cannot  in  fairness 
be  held  to  the  same  degree  of  criminal 
responsibility  as  the  nonaddict  who  sim- 
ply makes  a  business  decision  to  push 
drups.  My  bill  provides  for  an  examina- 
tion prior  to  arraignment  to  determine 
whether  an  accused  person  is  addicted  to 
drugs,  with  the  results  of  sucli  examma- 
tion  being  inadmissible  on  the  issue  of 
guilt. 

Second,  my  bill  provides  for  different 
penalties  according  to  the  quantity  of 
drugs  involved.  Our  present  law  makes 
some  effoil  to  accomplish  this,  but  I 
think  it  needs  refinement.  My  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  sentence  of  up  to  3  years  for 
distributing  less  than  one-sixteenth  of 
an  omice  of  narcotic,  10  to  20  years  for 
more  than  one-sixteenth,  but  less  than 
2  ounces,  and  life  imprisonment  for  the 
nonaddict  distributing  over  2  ounces. 
Again,  tliis  sounds  harsli,  but  statistics 
from  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerou  Drugs  indicate  fhat  one-sixteenth 
of  an  ounce  equals  approximately  20  100- 
milligram  bags — which  is  enough  to 
suppoi-t  an  addict  for  2  days. 

rffrally,  I  have  Introduced  in  thi< 
legislation  a  purity  standard,  requiring 
that  there  must  be  at  least  1  percent  of 
the  prohibited  narcotic  substance  in  any 
mixture  which  is  the  basis  of  prosecution 
under  this  law.  Drugs  on  the  street  are 
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normally  5  or  6  percent  pure  at  present. 
Anything  under  1  percent  purity  is 
worthless  In  the  drug  trade,  but  this 
minimum  standard  protects  the  accused 
who  may  have  a  substance  containing  a 
mere  trace  of  narcotic  planted  on  him 
by  those  seeking  to  have  him  convicted 
under  this  law. 

In  closing,  I  might  add,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  hope  that  our  efforts  at  rehabili- 
tation will  continue,  and  that  this  body 
will  take  the  lead  in  authorizing  and 
funding  rehabilitation  facilities.  But  be- 
fore we  can  hope  to  make  rehabilitation 
a  solution  to  the  drug  problem,  we  must 
cut  the  flow^  of  drugs  on  the  street,  and 
that  is  the  purpose  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1971 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act,  approved  Octo- 
ber 27,  19lO  (84  Stat.  1242),  Is  amended  by 
adding  imnisdiately  after  section  405  thereof 
the  foUowin^new  section: 

"H^RKASED    PENALTIES 

"Sec.  405A.  \)(1)  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  df  this  Act  or  of  any  other 
law,  any  person  w)^  violates  section  401(a) 
(1)  of  this  Act  by\^trlbuting  two  ounces 
or' more  of  any  mlxt^e  or  substance  con- 
taining any  ingredien\  of  1  per  centum 
purity  or  more  which  Is  ^sslfied  in  Schedule 
I  or  II  and  which  is  a  narcotic  drug  shall 
be  sentenced  as  follows : 

"(A)  If  such  person,  at  the  time  of  the 
commission  of  such  violation  was  eighteen 
years  of  age  or  older  and  was  an  addict,  for 
any  term  of  ye»t?  up  to  and  including  life 
imprisonment,  but  In  no  event  less  than 
ten  years; 

"(B)  U  such  person,  at  the  time  of  the 
commission  of  such  violation  was  eighteen 
years  of  age  or  older  and  was  not  an  addict, 
to  life  imprisonment; 

'•(C)  if  such  person,  at  the  time  of  the 
commission  of  such  offense'  was  at  least  six- 
teen years  of  age  but  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  and  was  an  addict,  for  a  term 
of  not  less  than  five  years  or  more  than 
ten  years;  and 

"(D)  If  such  person,  at  the  time  of  the 
conrmtlssion  of  such  violation,  was  at  least 
sixteen  years  o'f  age  but  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  and  was  not  an  addict,  for  a 
term  of  not  less  than  fifteen  years  or  more 
than  thirty  years. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  or  uny  other  law,  any  person  who 
violates  section  401(a)(1)  of  this  Act  by 
distributing  less  than  two  ounces  but  at 
least  one-sixteenth  of  an  ounce  of  any  mix- 
ture or  substance  containing  any  ingredient 
of  1  per  centum  purity  or  more  which  is 
classlfieil  in  Schedule  I  or  II  and  which  is  a 
narcotic  drug  shall  be  sentenced  as  follows: 

"(A)  if  such  person,  at  the  time  of  the 
commission  of  such  violation,  was  eighteen 
years  of  age  or  older  and  was  an  addict,  for  a 
term  of  not  less  than  five  years  or  more  than 
ten  years; 

•(B)  if  such  person,  at  the  time  of  the 
commission  of  such  violation,  was  eighteen 
years  of  age  or  older  and  was  not  an  addict, 
lor  a  term  of  not  less  than  ten  years  or  more 
than  twenty  years; 

•'(C)  If  such  person,  at  the  time  of  the 
commission  of  such  violation,  was  at  least 
sixteen  years  of  age  but  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  and  was  an  addict,  for  not  less  than 
one  year  or  more  than  five  years;  and 


"(D)  If  such  person,  at  the  time  of  the 
commission  of  such  violation,  was  at  least 
sixteen  years  of  age  but  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  and  was  not  an  addict,  for  a 
.term  of  not  less  than  three  years  or  more 
than  ten  years. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  or  of  any  other  law,  any  person 
who  violates  section  401(a)  (1)  of  this  Act  by 
distributing  less  than  one-sixteenth  of  an 
ounce  of  any  mixture  or  substance  con- 
taining any  ingredient  of  1  per  centum 
purity  or  more  which  Is  classified  in  Sched- 
ule 1  or  II  and  'vhich  is  a  narcotic  drug  shall 
be  imprisoned  for  a  term  of  not  more  than 
three  years. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  or  of  any  other  law,  any  person 
who  attempts  or  conspires  to  commit  any  vio- 
lation referred  to  in  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or 
(.3)  of  this  subsection,  which  is  punishable 
under  this  section,  shall  be  punished  by  im- 
prisonment in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  that  provided  for  therein  for 
the  violation  the  commission  of  which  was 
ihe  object  of  the  attempt  or  conspiracy. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  or  of  any  other  law,  any  person 
convicted  of  any  such  violation  of  section 
401(a)(1)  of  this  Act  which  Is  punishable 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  section 
and  who  is  awaiting  sentence,  or  who  is  so 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  a  term  of  confine- 
ment or  Imprisonment  and  has  filed  on  ap- 
peal or  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari, 
sliall  be  detained  in  custody  pending  deter- 
mination of  such  appeal  or  petition.  .,^^_^ 

"(c)  Upon  the  first  appearance  before  a 
judicial  officer  of  any  person  arrested  for  a 
violation  of  section  401(a)(1)  of  this  Act 
which  is  punishable  pursuant  to  this  section, 
the  judicial  officer  shall,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  any 
other  law,  order  such  person  to  be  placed 
vuider  medical  supervision  for  an  examina- 
tion to  determine  whether  the  person  is  an 
addict.  On  or  before  the  expiration  of  three 
calendar  days  following  the  date  of  such 
order,  such  person  'shall  again  be  brought 
before  a  Judicial  officer  and  the  results  of 
the  examination  shall  be  presented  to  such 
judicial  officer.  A  copy  of  such  results  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  United  States  at- 
torney and  to  such  person.  Upon  such  sub- 
sequent appearance  of  such  person  before  a 
Jud^i^l  officer,  such  officer  shall  proceed  in 
accordance  with  applicable  laws  and  pro- 
cedures. The  results  of  such  examination 
shall  not  be  admissible  on  the  issue  of  guilt 
or  in  any  other  judicial  proceeding,  except 
that  the  court  shall  consider  such  results  in 
connection  with  the  sentencing,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  of 
such  person,  if  such  person  is  convicted  of 
such  violation. 

"(d)  With  respect  to  any  sentence  Imposed 
pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Imposition  or 
execution  of  such  sentence  shall  not  be 
suspended,  probation  shall  not  be  granted, 
and  section  4202  and  chapters  309  and  402 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  and  the  Act 
of  July  15,  1932  (D.C.  Code,  sees.  24-203—24- 
207),  shall  not  apply. 

"(e)  In  any  case  in  which  a  person  is  in- 
dicted for  any-  such  violation  punishable 
pursuant  to  this'  section,  such  person  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  plead  guilty  to  a  lesser 
offense  In  lieu  of  such  violation  for  which 
he  was  so  Indicted." 


By  Mr,  PERCY: 

S.  1972.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the 
U.S.  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  authorize  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Fladio  Lil)erty  for  fiscal  year 
1973.  This  bill  amends  section  703  of  the 


U.S.  Iriformation  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948.  It  is  made  necessary 
by  nondiscretionary  cost  increases,  in- 
cluding those  brought  about  by  the  recent 
devaluation  of  the  dollar.  Because  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  operating  expenses 
of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty 
are  paid  in  local  currencies,  the  devalu- 
ation has  precipitated  a  significant  in- 
crease in  cost  which  was  not  provided 
for  in  the  existing  authorization  of 
appropriations. 

I  send  the  bill  to  the  desk  for  appro- 
priate reference. 


ADDITIONAL  COAUTHORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    263 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  263,  to  estab- 
lish mining  and  mineral  research  centers, 
to  promote  a  more  adequate  national 
progi-am  of  mining  and  mineral  research, 
to  supplement  the  act  of  December  31, 
1970  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    408 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond;  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  408,  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964. 

S.    1395 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1395,  a  bill 
to  encourage  and  support  the  dissemina- 
tion of  news,  opinion,  scientific,  cultural, 
and  educational  matter  through  the 
mails. 

S.    1578 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey) 
was  added  as.  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1578,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  a  national  program  of 
disaster  insurance. 

S.    1607 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1607,  to  au- 
thorize the  commandant  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Command  and  General  Staff  Col- 
lege to  award  the  degree  of  master  of 
military  art  and  science. 

S.    1842 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
MENici)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1842,  the  Federal  Child  Support 
Security  Act. 

S.  1875 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1875,  to  amend 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  to  ex- 
tend and  revise  the  authorization  of 
grants  to  States  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services,  to  authorize  grants  for 
rehabilitation  services  to  those  with 
severe  disabilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. , 

BOARD  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
BROADCASTING 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  S.  1914 
would  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
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a  Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
and  authorize  continued  assistance  to 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty. 

The  concept  of  a  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting  was  developed  by  the 
Presidential  Study  Commission  on  In- 
ternational Radio  Broadcasting,  chaired 
by  Dr.  Milton  S.  Eisenhower.  In  the  Com- 
mission's report,  "The  Right  To  Know," 
the  Commission  shares  with  Congress 
and  the  American  people  its  rationale  for 
recommending  such  a  board.  It  describes 
alternative  proposals  for  an  organiza- 
tional structure  for  continued  operation 
of  the  stations,  and  explains  why  it  was 
decided  that  a  board  would  best  serve 
the  need  for  oversight,  accountability, 
economy,  and  effectiveness. 

Without  objection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  print  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  section  of  the  Commission  re- 
port on  alternative  organizational  struc- 
tures considered  and  the  decision  to  rec- 
ommend establishment  of  a  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

SECTION  IV:   Organizational  Structure 

The  President's  charge  to  this  Commission 
states  that : 

"The  Commission  shoiild  undertake  a  crit- 
ical examination  of  the  operation  and  fund- 
ing question  and  recommend  methods  for 
future  maintenance  and  support  of  the  radios 
which  will  not  impair  their  professional  In- 
dependence and,  consequently,  their  effec- 
tiveness." 

Additional  considerations  Identified  In  the 
President's  instructions  are  ".  .  .  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  radios  to  the  national  Interest 
and  to  this  nation's  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives, ...  to  Executive  Branch  agencies,  (and 
to)  financial  and  other  supporting  require- 
ments of  the  radios.  .  .  ." 

In  harmony  with  the  President's  instruc- 
tions, and  alter  consultations  with  numer- 
ous members  of  Congress,  U.S.  Government 
ofliclals,  and  knowledgeable  private  individ- 
uals, the  Commission  Identified  several  ob- 
jectives that  should  govern  the  choice  of 
an  appropriate  organizational  structure  for 
the  continued  operation  of  the  stations: 

The  professional  Independence  and  hence 
the  credibility  and  effectiveness  of  the  sta- 
tions must  be  preserved. 

Organizational  arrangements  and  proce- 
dures must  be  such  as  to  insure  that  pxibllcly 
funded  facilities  are  not  used  in  a  manner 
Inconsistent  with  United  States  foreign  pol- 
icy objectives. 

■  The  organizational  structure  should  per- 
mit the  use  of  funds  from  American  and  non- 
American  sources,  both  public  and  private, 
and  must  provide  for  appropriate  account- 
•bility.  All  funds  should  be  openly  provided 
«nd  publicly  reported. 

The  organizational  structure  should  be 
slxaped  to  stimulate  maximum  efficiency  and 
economy  in  the  operations  of  the  stations. 

Since  the  condition  of  free  movement  of 
information  into  and  within  the  Soviet 
sphere,  which  could  make  the  stations  un- 
necessary. Is  not  likely  to  be  achieved  soon, 
the  organizational  structure  should  be  suffi- 
ciently strong  and  flexible  to  serve  for  at 
liHht  a  decade,  if  necessary. 

To  preclude  any  possible  misimderstand- 
ing,  a  clarifying  statement  is  here  In  order. 
Ihe  Commission  realizes  that  there  may 
■■-eem  to  be  an  Inconsistency  in  speaking  of 
'■|)rofcssional  Independence"  and  then  of 
operations  "not  Inconsistent  with  United 
•States  foreign  policy  objectives."  Fully  pro- 
fessional independence  could  not  have  limits 
placed  upon  It.  What  the  Commission  ad- 
vocates   is   profes.sional    Independence    with 


the  sole  limitation  that  the  stations  not 
operate  In  a  manner  Inconsistent  with  broad 
United  States  foreign  policy  objectives. 

CONSIDERATION    OF   ORGANIZATIONAL 
STRUCTURES 

The  Commission  considered  several  orga- 
nizational options  for  meeting  these  key  ob- 
jectives. Five  were  studied  in  detail: 

Contintiation  of  the  current  arrangement 
whereby  the  Department  of  State  makes 
grants  of  appropriated  funds  to  the  stations. 

Grants  of  appropriated  funds  to  the  sta- 
tions through  the  United  States  Information 
Agency. 

Merger  of  the  stations  with  the  Voice  of 
America. 

Conversion  of  the  stations  Into  a  single 
Federal  ent  ity. 

Establishment  of  a  new,  Independent  gov- 
ernmental Instittitlon  to  serve  as  a  nexus 
between  the  public,  Congress,  the  Executive 
Branch,  and  the  stations. 

The  Cormnlssion  concludes  that  the  last 
option  Is  best  suited  to  the  objectives.  Ac- 
cordingly, It  recommends  that  a  new  "Board 
for  International  Broadcasting"  be  estab- 
lished to  oversee  the  stations  generally  and 
to  serve  as  a  nexus  between  them  and  the 
United  States  Government. 

BOARD     FOR     INTERNATIONAL     BROADCASTING 

The  mandate  of  the  Board  should  be  to 
review  continuously  the  mission  and  opera- 
tion of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty, 
their  quality  and  effectiveness,  their  profes- 
sional Integrity,  the  consistency  of  their 
broadcasts  with  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  and,  more  broadly,  the  "human  right 
to  know."  and  the  station's  accoinitability 
for  public  resources  placed  at  their  disposal. 

The  Board  should  be  established  by  Con- 
gress as  a  Government-sponsored  enterprise. 
The  Board  should  be  authorized  to  receive 
Congressional  appropriations  and  disburse 
them  In  the  form  of  grants  to  the  private 
corporations.  Free  Europe,  Inc.,  and  the 
Radio  Liberty  Committee,  In  order  to  pro- 
mote a  free  and  adequate  flow  of  informa- 
tion and  ideas  among  the  peoples  of  East 
Europe  and  tlie  USSR,  and  thereby  to  con- 
tribute to  the  goal  of  better  International 
understanding. 

The  Board  should  consist  of  seven  mem- 
bers. Five  members — including  the  Chair- 
man— should  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
from  among  distinguished  Americans  In  such 
fields  as  foreign  policy  and  mass  commmilca- 
tions.  Appointments  should  be  for  staggered 
terms,  and  members  should  be  eligible  for 
reappointment.  Directors  should  be  pro- 
hibited from  concurrently  holding  other 
Federal  positions. 

The  remaining  two  directors  should  be  ei 
officio  and  non- voting — the  chief  operating 
executive  of  the  Radio  Liberty  Committee 
and  the  chief  operating  executive  of  Free 
Europe,  Inc.  The  presence  of  the  RL  and  RFE 
executives  would  help  assure  a  fuller  under- 
standing of  radio  activities  by  the  Directors 
of  the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
and  also  facilitate  harmony  between  station 
broadcasting  policies  and  Board  views. 

The  new  Board  must  operate  to  imple- 
ment the  appropriate  relationship  between 
the  United  States  Government  and  the  sta- 
tions— to  pre':erve  their  professional  Inde- 
pendence and  Integrity  while  assuring  that 
their  operations  are  carried  out  within  the 
national  Interest  and  in  a  cost -effective 
manner. 

The  Board  should  be  responsible  for  as- 
.surlng  that  adequate  fl.scal  controls  are  main- 
tained. It  would  l)e  responsible  for  presenting 
appropriation  requests  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress,  for  granting  funds  to  the  sta- 
tions, for  promoting  operating  efficiency,  for 
evaluating  activities  and  expenditures  sup- 
ported by  its  grants,  and  for  insuring  con- 
formity to  the  legislative  charter. 

It  is  essential  that  there  close  cooperation 


between  the  stations  themselves  and  with  the 
Board.  To  this  end,  the  Commission  recom- 
mends that  headquarters  of  the  new  Board 
and  the  executive  staffs  of  both  stations  be 
located  In  contiguous  space,  preferably  i"  the 
Washington,  D.C,  areas.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment would  be  mutually  advantageous  in 
that  It  would  permit  the  Board's  executive 
director  to  draw  upon  the  personnel  of  the 
stations  for  much  of  the  administrative  sup- 
port needed  by  the  Board.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement, the  Board  should  need  only  a 
minimal  staff.  A  Washington,  D.C.  location 
would  also  help  the  Board  maintain  appro- 
priate liaison  with  the  Department  of  State. 

The  Board  should  be  expected  to  deal  with 
major  policy  issues  affecting  either  or  both 
stations.  It  should  periodically  make  a  sys- 
tematic study  of  conditions  in  each  audience 
area  and  insure  that  revisions  of  program 
schedules  are  made  If  it  finds  changes  to  be 
appropriate.  Thus,  for  e.\ample,  if  restric- 
tions on  the  free  flow  of  information  within 
one  or  more  of  the  countries  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope or  the  Soviet  Union  are  eased,  the  Board  >s 
should  recommend  at  what  point  opera- 
tions of  the  stations  should  be  either  cur- 
tailed or  halted  altogether. 

The  Board  should  also  play  a  significant 
role  In  promoting  efficiency  and  economv 
within  and  between  the  stations.  Several  sug- 
gestions for  specific  .studies  are  Included  In 
Section  V  of  this  report. 

The  creation  of  a  Presldentially  appointed 
Board  made  up  of  persons  distinguished  in 
fields  such  as  mass  commtmicatlons  and  for- 
eign policy  would  give  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  continuing  assurance  that 
RFE  and  RL  operate  with  professional  in- 
tegrity and  In  the  national  interest.  Simul- 
taneously, the  stations  would  benefit  from 
having  an  official,  knowledgeable  source  to 
provide  them  with  assistance,  guidance,  and 
funds. 

The  view  has  been  expressed  that  the 
names  of  the  stations  should  be  changed  in 
order  to  mark  a  new  era  of  detente  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Eiu-ope  and  new 
directions  for  the  stations. 

Tlie  Commission  does  not  recommend  this 
change.  As  indicated  elsewhere  In  this  report, 
we  find  that  the  stations  have  successfully 
adpated  their  philosophy  and  operations  to 
the  evolution  of  East-West  relations.  They 
are  not  perpetuating  Cold  War  attitudes,  nor 
are  we  aware  of  Important  objections  to  the 
names,  per  se.  expressed  by  listening  popula- 
tions. The  names  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio 
P'ree  Europe  in  recent  years  have  come  to  be 
identified  by  their  audiences  with  the  broad- 
cast of  accurate  information,  interpretation, 
and  analysis.  There  is  also  a  "brand  name" 
value  associated  with  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty  identification,  which  is  Im- 
portant in  broadcast  operatic^is.  For  these 
reasons,  we  have  concluded  that  there  are  no  , 
compelling  reasons  to  change  the  names  of 
the  stations. 

ORGANIZATIONAL   STRrCTfRES  CONSIOrRED   AND 
REJECTED 

Grants  administered  by  Department  of 
State.  As  a  provisioW^l  measure  resulting 
from  the  discontinuance  of  funding  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Department 
of  State  administered  Federal  grants  to  RFE 
and  RL  for  part  of  fiscal  year  1972  and  for 
1973.  The  Commission  considered  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantagts  of  this  method  of 
funding,  either  under  existing  legislation  or 
under  new  legislation  which  might  detail  the 
purposes  for  which  grants  are  made  and  de- 
fine relationships  of  the  staiiong' to  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

niis  approach  would  have  tWe  advantage 
of  avoiding  the  creation  of  a  vfw  organi/a- 
llon.  The  disadvantages.  howe«r.  appear  to 
outweigh  this  advantage.  The  effectiveness  of 
the  stations  depends  largely  upwu  their  con- 
centration on  reporting  and  analysis  of  de- 
velopments within  the  coinitries  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Direct  control 
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by  the  Department  of  State  over  funds  for 
the  stations  over  a  period  of  years  would 
appear  to  be  incompatible  with  the  profes- 
sional Independence  essential  for  the  sta- 
tions to  fulfill  this  role. 

There  are  additional  political  liablUtles  In 
entrusting  the  Department  of  State  with  the 
budgetary  support  of  the  stations.  The  De- 
pi'.rtment  would  find  it  Impossible  to  dis- 
siciate  Itself  from  accountability,  however 
iridirect.  for  RPE  and  RL  programming.  Awk- 
ward situations  would  be  xinavoidable,  with 
the  conceivable  result  that  the  essential  pro- 
gram autonomy  of  the  stations  would  be 
compromised. 

Interim  arrangements  for  fimding  the  sta- 
tions by  the  Department  of  State  have  not 
resulted  In  special  difficulties;  but  these  ar- 
rangements have  always  been  considered  by 
the  Executive  Branch  as  transitional.  For 
reasons  outlined  above,  the  permanent  con- 
tinuation of  these  direct  funding  provisions 
is  undesirable.  The  Department  of  State  con- 
curs In  this  view. 

Grants  administered  by  U.S.  Information 
Agency.  The  Commission  also  considered  the 
possibility  of  assigning  USIA  re-sponsibility 
for  administering  Federal  grants  to  RPE  and 
RL. 

The  considerations  that  militate  again.st 
the  State  Department's  administering  the 
grants  are  equally  valid  in  the  case  of  USIA. 
USIA  Is  the  official  public  Information  arm 
of  the  United  States  Government  and  is 
clearly  Identified  as  such.  It  explains  United 
States  foreign  policy  and  it  seeks  to  secure 
understanding  by  peoples  in  foreign  coun- 
tries of  all  aspects  of  American  society. 

RPE  and  RL.  in  contrast,  have  as  their 
main  mission  to  function  as  a  surrogate  free 
press,  to  fill  the  information  gaps  created  by 
communist  government  restrictions  on  the 
free  flow  of  Information. 

There  are  additional  risks.  The  last  few 
years  have  seen  the  establishment  in  com- 
munist countries  of  a  number  of  USIA-spon- 
sored  cultural  programs,  such  as  libraries, 
exhibits,  artistic  attractions,  and  exchanges. 
If  RPE  and  RL  grants  were  administered  by 
USIA.  communist  protests  and  objections  to 
broadcasts  by  these  two  stations  could  easily 
generate  dangers  to  USIA  programs  in  these 
countries.  Conversely,  as  noted  in  connection 
witb  the  disadvantages  of  State  Department 
funding,  this  association  might  result  in 
compromising  the  program  autonomy  of  the 
stations. 

USIA  concurs  in  this  Conunission  view. 
Merger  with  Voice  of  America.  The  pur- 
poses and  functions  of  VOA  are  quite  differ- 
ent from  t^ose  of  RPE  and  RL.  There  is  no 
conflict  between  them.  TTie  VOA  Is  recog- 
nized as  the  officyU  radio  voice  of  the  United 
States  Goverrhnent.  Like  all  other  USIA  ac- 
tivities, it  gives  preponderant  emphasis  to 
American  developments.  VOA  programming 
contains  relatively  little  information  about 
Internal  developments  in  its  audience  coun- 
tries. 

RPE  and  RL  programming,  as  previously 
stressed,  gives  citizens  of  the  communist 
countries  information  on  conditions,  atti- 
tudes, and  trends  within  their  own  countries 
and  on  international  developments  as  they 
relate  to  the  special  interests  of  the  listeners. 
RFE  programs  supplement  and  correct  the 
news  as  Issued  by  the  media  within  their 
audience  areas,  and  they  supply  alternative 
analyses,  based  on  careful  research  of  facts 
and  conditions  in  the  listener  areas,  as  well 
as  on  Western  sources  not  normally  available 
to  East  Europeans. 

.  It  would  be  neithor  proper  nor  consistent 
with  its  basic  mission  as  the  official  United 
Slates  Government  station  for  VOA  to  con- 
centrate on  this  type  of  programming. 

For  these  reasons,  a  merger  of  VOA  and  the 

two  statmns  would.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 

Commission,   defeat   the   purposes   of   both. 

USIA  also  concurred  In  this  Judgment. 

Merging  the  stations  into  a  single,  inde- 
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pendent  Federal  agency.  We  also  examined 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  merging 
the  two  radio  corporations  into  a  single  Fed- 
eral agency  receiving  direct  appropriations 
from  the  Congress.  The  stations  would  Ihus 
be  federalized  and  taken  fully  into  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

Such  an  organizational  arrangement  would 
mean  that  the  stations  would  lose  their  non- 
official  status,  and  even  if  there  were  little 
or  no  change  in  operations  and  program  con- 
tent, the  stations'  reputation  for  professional 
independence  would  be  difficult  to  preserve. 
Further,  this  alternative  would  raise  ques- 
tions on  such  basic  issues  as  whether  the 
private  corporations;  could  transfer  asssts  to  a 
Government  agency  and  whether  the  present 
right  to  radio  broadcast  frequencies  could  be 
transferred.  It  would  also  jeopardize  the 
status  of  the  licensing  agreements  in  the  fovir 
countries  from  which  the  stations  transmit — 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  the  Republic  of  China. 

SUMMARY 

The  Commission  devoted  major  attention 
to  the  question  of  how  the  stations  should  be 
related  to  the  United  States  Government.  We 
realize  that  able  men  of  good  will  can  make 
almost  any  organizational  arrangement  work; 
and,  conversely,  that  even  the  finest  orga- 
nizational arrangements  do  not  guarantee 
efficient  and  effective  operations.  We  believe 
that  the  proposals  spelled  out  in  this  section 
for  the  creation  or  a  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  provide  a  good  design  to  assure 
that  R.adio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty 
maintain  thoir  professional  independence, 
within  the  limits  of  the  national  interest. 
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Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey)  and  I  are  pleased 
to  have  the  cosponsorship  of  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Buckley, 
Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  McGee, 
Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  McIntyre,  and  Mr. 
Stevenson.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
p.dd  as  cosponsors  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Ribi- 
COFF,  and  Mr.  Fannin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
30— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
INFORMATION  BY  FEDERAL  OFFI- 
CERS AND  EMPLOYEES 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.) 

PRODUCTION     OF      INFORM.\TION      BY     FEDERAL 
OFFICERS    AND    EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Muskie  and  myself,  I  sub- 
mit for  appropriate  reference  .',  concur- 
rent resolution  to  establish  a  procedure 
assuring  Congress  the  fiUl  and  prompt 
production  of  information  requested 
from  Federal  officers  and  employees. 

This  resolution  is  similar  in  content 
and  purpose  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
72  which  I  introduced  on  March  8.  1973, 
but  it  has  been  altered  in  several  impor- 
tant ways,  primarily  as  a  result  of  exten- 
sive hearings  conducted  in  April  and  May 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittees  on  Separation  of 
Powers  and  Administrative  Practice  and 
Procedure. 

The  resolution  provides  that  when  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  executive 
branch  is  summoned  and  requested  to 
testify  or  to  produce  information,  rec- 


ords, documents,  or  other  material  be- 
fore either  House  of  Congress  or  uxy 
committee  or  subcommittee  thereof,  that 
officer  or  employee  shall  appear  pursu- 
ant to  the  request  made  of  him  and  shall 
answer  all  questions  propounded  to  him 
and  shall  produce  all  information  sought 
unless  the  President  formally  and  ex- 
pressly instructs  him  in  writing  to  re- 
fuse to  appear  or  to  provide  the  infor- 
mation. 

In  the  event  of  a  Presidential  refusal, 
the  writter.  instruction  shall  set  forth 
the  grounds  on  which  the  refusal  is 
based.  Such  written  instruction  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  House,  or  committee 
or  subcommittee  thereof,  requesting  the 
information  or  appearance. 

The  appropriate  House,  committee,  or 
subcommittee  seeking  the  appearance  or 
information  shall  determine  whether  or 
not  such  a  Presidential  instruction  is 
without  foundation  in  law.  When  a  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  finds  that  the  re- 
fusal is  without  foundation  in  law,  then 
the  appropriate  House  or  committee  shall 
order  the  official  or  employee  to  appear 
and  to  answer  the  questions  or  provide 
the  information. 

When  a  committee  or  subcommittee 
detennines  that  a  Presidential  instruc- 
tion to  withhold  information  is  without 
foundation  in  law,  it  shall  file  within  10 
days  an  appropriate  resolution  with  its 
respective  House  with  a  report  and  record 
of  its  proceedings  relating  to  the  Presi- 
dential instruction.  The  respective  House 
shall  take  such  action  as  it  deems  proper 
with  respect  to  the  disposition  of  the  ap- 
propriate resolution. 

This  resolution  differs  in  two  respects 
from  Senate  Joint  Resolution  72  which 
I  introduced  earlier  this  year. 

First,  it  does  not  mention  the  term 
"executive  privilege"  which  has  been 
used  by  the  Executive  as  a  disguise  for  a 
variety  of  refusals  to  provide  informa- 
tion requested  by  Congress.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  is  necessary  for  Congress  to 
put  a  stamp  of  approval — whether  ex- 
pressly or  by  implication — on  such  a 
"privilege."  Rather,  Congress  should  re- 
view Presidential  refusals  to  provide  in- 
formation and  determine  whether  or  not 
they  are  founded  in  law,  which  would  in- 
clude a  proper  exercise  of  privilege  or  au- 
thority granted  by  statute. 

Second,  it  takes  the  form  of  a  concur- 
rent resolution  rather  than  a  joint  reso- 
lution. The /intent  and  purpose  is  to 
cr^te  an  internal  congressional  proce- 
diu-e  by  which  Congress  will  exercise  the 
powers  and  prerogatives  which  properly 
belong  to  it;  it  would  not  have  legislative 
effect  and  therefore  would  not  be  subject 
to  a  Presidential  veto. 

This  resolution  and  the  improvements 
incorporated  in  it  are  tlie  outgrowth  of 
the  extensive  hearings  on  executive  priv- 
ilege and  Government  secrecy  being  con- 
ducted this  year  by  the  subcommittees  I 
mentioned  earlier.  Those  hearings 
pointed  out  the  extent  to  which  the  fail- 
ure or  outright  refusal  of  Federal  officers 
and  employees  to  produce  information 
requested  by  Congress  in  carrying  out  its 
constitutional  function  to  legislate  has 
resulted  in  a  serious  erosion  in  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers  doctrine  embodied  in  the 
Constitution. 
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I  am  sure  that  many  Senators  and 
otiier  American  citizens  were  shocked 
on  April  10  when  the  then  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Richard  G.  Kleindienst,  testified 
that  the  President  could  extend  the  doc- 
trine of  executive  privilege  to  prohibit 
any  and  all  of  the  2.5  million  employees 
of  the  executive  branch  from  testifying 
or  providing  information  to  Congress.  Al- 
though the  administration  has  since  in- 
dicated that  it  does  not  intend  to  exercise 
the  privilege  so  broadly,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  Watergate  investigation, 
such  a  sweeping  assertion  of  the  scope 
of  the  privilege  must  make  us  wonder  if 
the  President  and  his  assistants  have  any 
respect  at  all  for  the  separation  of  powers 
doctrine. 

Congress  must  not  stand  idly  by  and 
allow  the  President  to  stretch  executive 
privilege  to  cover  every  operation  of  the 
executive  branch.  I  respect  the  right  of 
the  Executive  insofar  as  executive  priv- 
ilege is  confined  to  communications  bet- 
ween Presidential  aides  or  other  execu- 
tive employees  and  the  President,  or  with 
respect  to  communications  of  a  confiden- 
tial nature  between  different  Presidential 
aides  or  executive  employe*  when  they 
are  assisting  the  President  in  carrying 
out  the  duties  of  his  Office.  But  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  privilege  that  exists  to 
withhold  information  about  matters  that 
have  already  been  made  public  by  other 
administration  officials  or  with  respect  to 
official  dealings  between  Presidential 
aides  and  third  persons. 

In  other  words,  executive  privilege 
should  be  used  in  very  narrow  contexts, 
and  when  it  is  used,  Congress  must  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  exercised  properly. 
The  procedure  which  would  be  estab- 
lished by  this  resolution  would  merely 
insure  Congress  the  opportunity  to  make 
that  determination. 

I  submit  that  the  procedure  created  by 
this  resolution  would  strongly  discourage 
the  abuse  of  the  doctrine  of  executive 
privilege  and  would  provide  an  essential 
procedure  for  Congress  to  use  in  its  ef- 
fort to  regain  its  rightful  constitutional 
powers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  concurrent  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  Con.  Res.  30 

RcsoUed  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring). 

Whereas  the  denial  to  either  House  of 
Congress,  to  its  joint  committees,  committees 
nnd  subcommittees  by  officers,  or  employees 
of  the  United  States  of  any  information,  in- 
cluding testimony,  records  or  documents,  or 
other  material,  requested  by  the  Congress  in 
tlie  performance  of  its  functions  erodes  the 
system  of  checks  and  balances  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution,  unless  grounds  sufficient 
in  law  are  asserted  for  such  denials:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) .  That,  when  an  of- 
firer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  is 
s'unmoned  and  requested  to  testify  or  to 
produce  information,  records,  documents  or 
other  material  before  either  House  of  Con- 
tress,  any  joint  committee  of  Congress,  any 
ronamittee  of  either  House  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  that  officer  or  employee  shall 
appear  pursuant  to  a  request  specifying  th» 


time  and  the  place  and  shall  answer  all  ques- 
tions propounded  to  him.  and  produce  all 
Information,  including  records,  documents 
and  other  material  sought,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent formally  and  expressly  Instructs  the 
officer  or  emploj-ee  in  writing  to  refuse  to 
provide  the  information  requested,  Including 
answers  to  specific  questions,  or  specific  rec- 
ords, documents  or  other  material,  in  which 
event  such  Presidential  instruction  shall  set 
forth  the  grounds  on  which  the  refusal  is 
based.  Such  written  instruction  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  House  of  Congress,  joint 
committee,  committee  or  subcommittee  re- 
questing the  information,  proposing  the 
questions  or  seeking  the  records,  documents 
or  other  material,  which  shall  then  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  Presidential  in- 
struction is  without  foundation  in  law.  If 
it  is  determined  that  the  instruction  is  with- 
out foundation  in  law,  the  officer  or  employee 
shall  be  ordered  to  appear  at  a  time  specified 
before  the  House  of  Congress,  joint  commit- 
tee, committee  or  subcommittee  and  to  pro- 
vide there  the  information  requested  by  an- 
swering the  question  or  questions  pro- 
pounded and  producing  any  official  informa- 
tion. Including  records,  documents  or  other 
material  requested. 

Sec.  2.  When  a  joint  committee  of  the 
Congress,  or  a  committee,  or  svibcommittee 
of  either  House  of  Congress  determines  that 
a  Presidential  Instruction  to  withhold  in- 
formation requested  by  it  is  without  foun- 
dation m  law,  it  shall,  within  ten  days,  file — 

(1)  in  the  case  of  a  Joint  committee,  a 
concurrent  resolution  with  both  Houses  of 
Congress:  and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  a  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee, a  resolution  witii  its  House  of  Con- 
gress; 

with  a  report  and  record  of  its  proceedings 
relating  to  such  Presidential  instruction. 
Congress,  in  the  case  of  any  such  concur- 
rent resolution,  and  the  House  of  Congress 
with  whom  any  such  resolution  is  filed,  shall 
take  such  action  as  It  deems  proper  with 
respect  to  the  disposition  of  such  concur- 
rent resolution  or  resolution. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  statement  made  by  the  cosponsor 
of  the  resolution  (Mr.  Muskie)  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 
Executive  Privilege 

Mr.  Muskie.  Mr.  President,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  which  we  present  to  the  Sen- 
ate today  is  a  simple  statement  of  procedure 
designed  to  tnaravel  a  complex  situation,  the 
conflict  between  the  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive over  the  rights  of  the  former  to  informa- 
tion possessed  by  the  latter. 

That  conflict  was  most  succinctly — and,  I 
might  say,  most  brashly — stated  by  then  At- 
torney General  Richard  Kleindienst  in  testi- 
mony April  10  before  joint  Senate  hearings 
on  executive  privilege  and  government  secre- 
cy. "Your  right  to  get  what  the  President 
knows."  he  told  me,  "Is  In  the  President's 
hands." 

This  resolution  is  our  response  to  that 
defiant  declaration.  If  the  former  Attorney 
General's  claim  were  to  go  unchallenged,  the 
Congress  would.  Indeed,  be  accepting  the  sec- 
ond-class status  which  his  contempt  of  it 
implied.  We  cannot  concede  that  we  have 
no  recourse  against  executive  defiance  of  a 
Congressional  request  for  the  information 
we  require  to  carry  out  our  functions  as  a 
separate  and  equal  branch  of  government. 

So  this  resolution  is  a  necessary  response. 
It  says  very  simply  that  the  President  may 
instruct  a  Federal  officer  or  employee  to  re- 
fuse to  provide  Congress  with  information  its 
committees  request.  But,  it  makes  clear, 
such  Presidential  instructions  cannot  be  the 
last  word.  The  Congress  has  the  obligation 


to  review  and.  possibly,  to  reject  such  in- 
structions. The  committee  concerned — and 
if  necessary  its  parent  body — muit  review 
the  legal  foundation  of  any  such  Presiden- 
,tlal  instruction  and,  finding  it  without  foun- 
dation, must  compel  the  production  of  the 
iiiformation  sought. 

The  Congress  already  has  the  power  to 
take  such  action.  Tliis  resolution  requires 
tliat  we  use  that  power  in  the  interest  or 
restoring  Constitutional  balance  to  our  gov- 
ernment. The  issue  is  not  one  of  legal  au- 
thority, but  one  of  will,  and  the  time  has 
come  for  Congress,  by  adopting  this  resolu- 
tion, to  manifest  its  will. 

If  we  do  not  assert  our  authority,  we  stand 
iiT  danger  of  losing  it.  If  de  do  not  clarify  this 
confused  situation,  we  may  emerge  from  li'.e 
confusion  diminished. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  125— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  REFER 
S.  1970  TO  THE  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  • 

Mr.  BAKER  ifor  himself  and  Mr. 
Tower  I  submitted  thd  following  resolu- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  125 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  (S.  1970)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carl  Johnstone, 
Junior."  now  pending  in  the  Senate,  to- 
gether with  all  accompanying  papers,  is  re- 
ferred to  the  chief  commissioner  of  the 
United  S'.ates  Court  of  Claims.  Tlie  chief 
commissioner  shall  proceed  with  the  same  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
1492  and  2509  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
and  report  thereon  to  the  Senate  at  the  earli- 
est practicable  date,  giving  such  findings  of 
fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  inform  the  Congress  of  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  demand  as  a  claim,  legal 
or  equitable,  against  the  United  States,  or  a 
gratuity,  and  the  amount,  if  any.  legally  or 
equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to 
the  claimant. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

SENATE  RESOHTTION  87 

At  the  request  of  Mi'.  Bartlett,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  tMr.  Hum- 
phrey* was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  87,  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent to  begin  a  national  program  on  car 
pooling. 


DEBT  CEILINpi^mr— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    215. 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  21,  1972.  I  wrote  to  Secretary 
of  the  Treasui-j'  George  P.  Shultz  asking 
him  to  take  immediate  steps  to  place  the 
dollar  check-off  form  on  the  front  page 
of  the  1972  tax  return. 

The  Nixon  administration  refused  to 
place  the  check-off  system  on  the  initial 
page  of  the  tax  return,  and  partly  as  a 
result  of  that  decision,  the  new  system 
for  participation  in  the  financing  of 
^re^dential  elections  was  utilized  by  less 
than  3  percent  of  the  tax  paying  public. 

On  January  9,  1973,  I  wrote  to  the 
Advertising  Council  of  America  propos- 
ing that  the  Advertising  Council  assist 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  the  prep- 
aration of  media  and  print  announce- 
ments which  would  explain  'the  dollar 
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check-off  system  to  taxpayers  and  en- 
courage them  to  use  this  opportunity  to 
I'articipate  In  the  financing  of  Presi- 
tlontial  campaigns. 

The  Advertising  Council  answered  my 
Jctter  by  stating  tliat  they  had  held  dis- 
<usEions  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice and  that  the  Service  assured  them 
;hat  an  extensive  publicity  campaign 
v.ould  be  undertaken. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
r.'.vAre  cl  any  extensive  publicity  cam- 
l-aign  Ly  tlic  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

In  fact.  I  am  aware  of  the  almost  total 
3ack  of  agency  efforts  to  publicize  tlie 
t'oJlar  checkoff.  I  am  aware  of  the  Nixon 
udministratioJi's  past  opposition  to  the 
dollar  checkoff  and  to  public  financins 
C'f  Presidential  campaigns  in  general; 
they  fought  its  enactment  during  the  fall 
of  1971. 

And.  I  am  aware  that  this  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm filtered  down  the  IRS — which 
deliberately  pursued  a  "go  slow"  attitude 
on  implementation  of  the  dollar  check- 
off. 
^  Accordingly,  on  May  9  of  this  year,  I 
again  wrote  to  Secretary  Shultz,  asking 
that  his  ofBce  provide  me  with  a  complete 
accounting  of  the  results  of  the  first 
year's  participation  in  the  checkoff  sys- 
tem. I  also  asked  for  an  accounting  as  to 
the  number  of  public  service  advertise- 
ments prepared  by  the  IRS  and  actually 
used  by  the  media  during  the  last  tax 
filing  season.  ^^T 

I  have  not  yet  had  a  replyT;o  my  May  9 
letter. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing amendments  to  the  dollar  checkoff 
system  that  I  believe  will  accomplish  by 
law  what  I  have  tried  to  accomplish  by 
letter  and  suggestion.  . 

The  first  amendment  woula  remove  the 
Nixon  administration-supported  provi- 
sion that  requires  a  yearly  appropriation 
of  funds  into  the  Presidential  campaign 
fund.  Instead,  moneys  "checked  off" 
would  go  directly  Into  the  Presidential 
campaign  fimd — iminhibited  by  the  ap- 
propriation process  or  the  possibility  of  a 
Presidential  veto. 

The  second  amendment  woul^  require 
the  Secretary  of  the  Tieasury  or  his  des- 
ignate to  place  the  complete  dollar 
checkoff  form  on  the  front  page  of  all 
basic  tax  retuin  forms.  No  other  separate 
forms  or  schedules  would  be  necessary 
or  permitted. 

Tills  amendment  would  eliminate  the 
confusion  and  obstructionism  that  re- 
sulted in  most  taxpayers  not  having  the 
proper  forms  to  participate  in  the  dollar 
checkoff  system. 

The  tliird  amendment  would  require 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  des- 
ignate to  report  to  the  Congress,  by  Sep- 
tember 1  of  each  year,  a  detailed  account 
of  the  means  by  which  he  intends  to  carry 
out  a  public  information  campaign  con- 
cerning the  dollar  checkoff.  The  intent  is 
to  mandate  the  Government  to  undertake 
an  extensive  public  information  program, 
well  designed  and  organized,  to  notify  all 
taxpayers  about  the  opportimity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  dollar  checkoff  campaign 
fii'iancmg  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  Intend  to  offer  these 


three  amendments  to  H.R.  8410,  the  debt 
ceiling  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ters to  Secretary  Shuttz,  and  the  reply 
from  the  Advertising  Council  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C..  November  21,  1972. 
Hon.  George  P.  Shultz. 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  financing  of  elec- 
tions has  become  a  national  scandal.  Con- 
press  attempted  to  meet  part  of  this  prob- 
lem In  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971  by  enacting 
the  "dollar  check-off"  system  for  public  fi- 
nancing of  presidential  elections.  This  check- 
off system  will  permit  any  taxpayer  to  as- 
sign one  dollar  from  his  income  tax,  through 
appropriate  federal  safegiiards  and  raeclia- 
iiisms,  to  the  national  political  party  of  his 
choice. 

This  law  is  scheduled  to  go  into  effect  dur- 
ing the  current  tax  year.  Its  legislative  his- 
tory clearly  shows  the  purpose  of  the  dollar 
check-off  is  to  reduce  the  dependency  of 
candidates  for  the  Presidency  on  large  con- 
tributors and  to  encourage  the  participation 
of  all  Americans  in  the  financhig  of  presi- 
dential campaigns. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Internal  Re-venue  Serv- 
ice have  established  procedures  for  this  "dol- 
lar check-off"  that  deliberately  thwart  the 
law's  purpose.  According  to  this  information, 
the  simplified  ta\  forms  for  those  not  Item- 
izing deductions  now  being  prepared  for 
mailing  by  the  IRS  do  not  bear  the  appro- 
priate entries  that  would  allow  taxpayers  to 
"check-off"  their  political  contributions.  In- 
stead these  taxpayers  will  have  to  fill  out 
and  file  an  entirely  separate  schedule  to  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  contribute 
to  the  financing  of  Presidential  elections. 

This  IRS  decision  will  deny  to  17  million 
ta.xpayers  who  file  the  simplified  form  the 
opportunity  Congress  intended  them  to  have. 
Many  of  these  taxpayers  will  not  even  recog- 
nize the  opportunity.  If  IRS  does  not  In- 
clude an  easy-to-understand  check-off  sys- 
tem on  the  simplified  form  only  higher  In- 
come persons — persons  who  normally  file 
more  than  one  tax  schedule — will  be  en- 
couraged to  exercise  the  option  of  giving  to 
the  political  party  of  their  choice.  It  will 
arbitrarily  make  It  difficult  for  all  Americans 
to  participate  In  this  program. 

The  IRS  has  an  obligation,  under  the  terms 
of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971.  to  expand  the 
opportunity  for  all  Americans  to  finance 
presidential  elections — not  restrict  It. 

I  urge  you  to  Instruct  appropriate  officials 
to  reconsider  this  decision  and  revise  the 
IRS  forms  to  comply  fully  with  the  intent 
of  Congress. 

Sincerely, 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 


The  Advertising  CouNcrL,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  January  16.  1973. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  Thank  you  for 
your  good  letter  of  January  9th,  proposing 
that  The  Advertising  Council  assist  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  in  making  certain 
that  taxpayers  are  aware  of  the  opportunity 
to  utilize  the  "dollar  check-off"  system  for 
public  financing  of  Presidential  elections  by 
taking  advantage  of  current  income  tax  pro- 
cedures. 

I  can  fully  understand  your  concern  that 
the  check-off  system  is  relatively  unknown 
and  is  somewhat  cumbersome,  requiring  as 


it  does,  the  completion  of  a  separate  form 
by  the  respondent. 

Upon  receipt  of  your  letter  we  Immedi-  i 
ately  Instituted  discussions  with  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  and  as  a  result  we  un- 
derstand that  they  are  conceiving  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  televLslon  and 
radio  announcements.  If  there  had  been  moie 
time  in  which  to  prepare  them,  v,e  could 
have  urged  the  Service  to  e.spard  the  pro- 
duction of  public  service  advertising  mate- 
rials to  other  media.  However,  we  can  as- 
sure you  that  we  plan  to  urge  that  more 
emphasis  be  placed  upon  the  dollar  check- 
off system  for  financing  presidential  elec- 
tions next  year  and  will  suggest  that  they 
then  utilize  the  other  mec^ia  to  au\aiit.;?e. 
Meanwhile,  we  are  planning  to  recommend 
to  the  media.  In  our  March-April  Public 
Service  Advertising  Bulletin,  that  they  pro- 
vide time  for  the  film  and  radio  spots  this 
year. 

With  kinde.st  regards. 
Cordially, 

Robert  P.  Keim. 

May  9,  1073. 
Hon.  George  P.  Shultz, 
Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  have  maintained  a 
constant  Interest  In  the  "dollar  checkoU" 
system  for  public  financing  of  Presidential 
campaigns.  In  my  November  21,  1972  letter 
to  you,  I  requested  your  office  to  take  ap- 
propriate steps  In  order  to  facilitate  public 
lisage  of  the  opportunity  for  taxpayers  to 
contribute  to  the  financing  of  Presidential 
elections.  Unfortunately,  those  steps  were 
not  taken;  and  neither,  may  I  add,  were 
steps  taken  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
to  adequately  publicize  the  "dollar  check-off 
system"  of  campaign  financing. 

Now  that  the  filing  date  for  federal  Income 
tax  has  passed,  I  request  that  you  sxipply  my 
office  with  a  complete  accounting  of  the 
results  of  the  first  year's  participation  In  the 
check-off  system.  I  want  to  know  the  vari- 
ous totals  going  to  the  parties,  the  amount 
left  undesignated  in  the  overall  Presidential 
campaign  financing  fund,  a  break-out  by 
income  class  of  taxpayer  as  to  participation 
in  the  program,  and  suggestions  from  your 
office  as  to  improving  the  system.  I  note,  for 
example  that  in  recent  testimony  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  you  pro- 
posed moving  part  of  the  check-off  form  to 
the  first  page  of  the  tax  return — similar  to 
the  procedure  I  suggested  to  you  last  year. 

Finally,  I  want  to  know  the  number  cf 
public  service  advertisepients  prepared  by 
thf  IRS  and  actually  used  by  the  electronic 
and  print  media  to  publicize  the  dollar  check- 
off. And,  I  request  that  you  inform  my  office 
as  to  what  plans  are  currently  being  consid- 
ered to  expand  public  knowledge  of,  under- 
standing of,  and  participation  In  the  public 
financing  of  Presidential  campaigns  through 
next  year's  Income  tax  filing. 


EMPLOYEES  SEPARATED  FROM 
THEIR  EMPLOYMENT  BECAUSE 
OF  DEFENSE  INSTALLATION  RE- 
ALINEMENTS— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    216 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.) 

EMERGENCY  RELIEF  FOR  CIVIIIAN  WORKERS 
AFFECTED  BY  DEFENSE  CONTRACT  TERMINA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  appropriate  reference  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  1695,  the  Emergency  Man- 
power and  Defense  Workers  Assistance 
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Act  of  1973,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 
This  amendment  is  designed  to  extend 
the  emergency  relief  provisions  of  this 
bill  to  civilian  workers  adversely  affected 
by  reduction  or  termination  of  employ- 
ment as  a  result  of  the  termination  of 
piocmement  order  contracts  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  with  private  firms 
a.  facilities  owned  or  leased  by  the  De- 
partment. 

The  administration's  plans  to  close 
military  installations,  affecting  274 
facilities  in  32  States,  have  aroused 
major  concern  due  to  totally  inadequate 
consideration  of  the  employment  and 
income  needs  of  over  41,000  civilian 
workers  at  these  facilities.  I  intend  to 
work  jointly  with  other  Senators  in  sup- 
port of  legislative  efforts  to  correct  this 
unconscionable  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  to  make  full  provision  for 
the  reemployment  and  adjustment  as- 
sistance requirements  of  these  workers 
and  their  families.  I  believe  S.  1695  pro- 
vides the  comprehensive  programs  nec- 
essary to  meet  these  requirements. 

However,  in  the  midst  of  this  critical 
situation,  other  defense  program  cut- 
backs which  are  equally  serious  must 
not  be  ignored.  A  prime  example  of  such 
cutbacks  having  a  disastrous  impact 
upon  the  economy  of  a  local  area  sud- 
denly confronted  by  extensive  unemploy- 
ment, is  to  be  found  in  New  Brighton. 
Minn.  The  Twin  Cities  Army  Ammuni- 
tion Plant  in  New  Brighton,  owned  for 
over  30  years  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  operated  by  a  private  firm,  re- 
portedly will  shortly  be  closed  down.  This 
will  affect  nearly  2,000  employees  who 
shortly  will  be,  or  already  are,  out  of  a 
job. 

Whether  this  will  be  a  cost-saving 
decision  is  clearly  questionable,  as  shown 
by  the  results  of  two  previous  closings  of 
this  plant.  Once  again,  were  tliis  plant 
to  be  subsequently  reopened,  startup 
costs  would  be  extraordinarily  high,  not 
to  mention  heavy  so-called  layaway 
costs  and  maintenance  expenditm-es  to 
keep  this  plant  in  a  standby  condition 
during  the  interim,  as  well  as  the  losses 
incuired  before  production  could  be  fully 
resumed. 

Where  is  the  saving  when  another  am- 
munition plant  allegedly  would  have  to 
add  a  further  shift  after  the  New 
Brighton  plant  is  closed?  Why  should 
not  a  similar  limited-shift  operation,  at 
least,  be  maintained  at  the  Twin  Cities 
Army  Ammimition  Plant? 

Moreover,  the  New  Brighton  plant  Is 
imionized,  and  I  have  received  intima- 
tions that  labor  costs  are  a  consideration 
in  the  Government's  purported  plans  to^ 
close  this  plant.  I  would  regard  this  as  a"" 
serious  matter  affecting  workers'  rights 
to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  for 
wages  adequate  to  meet  the  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  President,  the  effect  of  my  amend- 
ment would  be  to  include  workers  ad- 
versely affected  by  such  defense  contract 
terminations,  with  civilian  workers  at  de- 
fense facilities  being  closed  down,  as 
eligible  for  readjustment  allowances, 
early  retirement  benefits,  continued 
health  benefit  coverage,  relocation  assist- 


ance in  obtaining  other  employment,  job 
placement  assistance,  and  job  retraining 
and  public  service  employment  opportu- 
nities, as  provided  under  the  Emergency 
Manpower  and  Defense  Workers  Assist- 
ance Act.  Further  technical  changes  in 
tills  legislation  may  be  required  to  assure 
that  this  intent  is  fully  carried  through, 
and  I  intend  to  work  with  the  appropri- 
ate Senate  committees  to  accomplish  this 
objective. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
take  early  action  to  address  the  critical 
problems  of  thousands  of  Americans  in 
defense-related  jobs  who  would  be  sud- 
denly thrown  out  of  work  under  current 
administration  plans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mi'.  Pi'esi- 
dent,  that  the  text  of  my  amendment, 
amending  the  definition  of  "adversely 
affected  worker"  under  the  provisions  of 
S.  1695,  be- printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

AMENDMENT  NO.  216 

On  page  2,  line  14.  after  the  word  •■em- 
ployment" insert  the  following:  "as  a  result 
of  the  termination  on  or  after  January  1, 
1973.  of  a  contract  with  a  private  firm  con- 
ducting business  at  a  facility  owned  or  leased 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  materials  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  under  procurement  orders, 
or"' 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  DEPARTMENT  OF 
STATE— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    217 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (S.  1248)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  State,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENTS  NO.  163  TO  S.  168B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker) 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment 
No.  163,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr. 
Bayh  to  S.  1888,  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SKYLAB  REPAIR  ACHIEVEMENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  knowing 
how  much  we  all  applaud  the  accom- 
plisliments  of  our  astronaut  team  and 
their  Skylab  repair  achievements  I  have 
asked  the  Administrator  of  NASA,  Dr. 
James  C.  Fletcher,  to  relay  our  apprecia- 
tion and  sincere  admiration  to  all  of  the 
NASA  team  who  have  worked  imder  such 
great  pressure  to  make  this  mission  so 
successful. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Record  the  telegram  I  sent  to  him 
this  moi'ning. 


June  8, 1973. 
Dr.  James  C.  Fletcher. 

Administrator.     National     Aeronautics     and 
Space  Administration,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jim:  Your  astronauts  and  their 
ground  team  have  "done  it  again."  Many 
people  deserve  credit  for  this  remarkable 
Skylab  repair  effort  and  I  hope  you  will  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  them. 

The  magniflcence  of  this  accomplishment 
and  the  significance  of  the  achievement  is 
nearly  Impossible  to  put  in  perspective. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  when  I  send  this  message  of  con- 
gratulations to  you  with  the  request  that 
you  communicate  our  great  appreciation  to 
the  astronaut  team  of  Conrad.  Kerwln.  and 
Weitz  and  also  to  Bill  Schneider,  the  Skylab 
Project  Director,  Dale  Myers  and  his  team  of 
manned  space  specialists  and  all  of  your 
group  who  work  in  complete  anonymity  but 
under  the  intensive  examination  of  history. 

You  are  truly  a  "can  do"  team.  We  salute 
you  all. 

Frank  E.  Moss, 

U.S.  Senator. 


SENATOR  GOLDWATER  ADDRESSES 
NATO  CHIEFS  OF  AIR  FORCES 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day  we  are  hearing  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussions about  our  future  with  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  how 
best  to  insure  that  NATO  continues  to 
stand  strong  and  resolute  as  a  shield 
against  possible  Communist  aggression. 
Recently,  the  NATCy>^hiefs  of  Air  Forces 
visited  Washington  anc^^ei'e  entertained 
at  a  luncheon  sponsored  by  the  Aero- 
space Industries  Association.  On  that  oc- 
casion. May  21,  I  had  the  distinct  honor 
to  address  these  NATO  officials  on  the 
question  of  U.S.  security  policy  toward 
Europe.  If  there  is  no  objection,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  this  address 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  I 

An  Address  by  Senator  Barry  GoldwIater 
OF  Arizona  to  the  NATO  Chiefs  of  Air 
Forces  at  a  Luncheon  Sponsored  by  the 
Aerosp.\ce  Industries  Association,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Mr.  Chairman,  honored  guests:  It  Is  with 
considerable  ,pride  and  a  great  deal  of  hu- 
mility that  I  come  here  today  to  discuss  with 
you  some  of  the  problems  that  we  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  see  arising 
with  regard  to  United  States  security  policy 
toward  Europe  and  this  country's  partici- 
pation In  the  NATO  Alliance. 

Too  often  these  days,  we  find  discussions 
concerning  our  European  policies  and  our 
participation  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  centering  around  how  best  to 
extend  a  rapprochement  or  detente  with  the 
Soviet  Bloc.  More  and  more,  it  strikes  me 
that  informed  Americans  are  looking  to  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  solely  in  terms  of  how  we 
can  best  work  out  economic  issues  and  trade 
problems  with  the  Soviets.  I  say.  "too  often. " 
because  I  believe  that  we  in  this  country 
are  too  much  Inclined  to  indulge  In  wish- 
ful thinking  and  read  too  much  importance 
into  moves  already  made  and  contemplated 
which  are  designed  to  reduce  tension  and 
Inaugurate  a  friendlier  policy  toward  the 
Communist  world.  When  this  line  of  think- 
ing is  extended  too  far.  the  NATO  Alliance 
becomes  viewed  almost  automatically  as  an 
anachronism  and  a  paper-tiger.  This.  In  turn, 
fuels  arguments  to  the  effect  that  the  United 
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.  states  deployment  of  forces  In  Europe  makes 
little  sense  militarily  and  costs  our  country 
dollars  which  could  better  be  spent  here 
nthonie. 

I  am  sure  I  do  not  have  to  tell  this  gath- 
ering that  such  notions  of  our  relationship 
with  Europe  and  our  interests  are  both  pre- 
1. mature  and  superficial.  Yet,  they  have  gained 
<  urrency  among  many  opinion-makers  who 
leel  the  United  States  is  over-extended  In 
its  commitment  and  m^.ist  withdraw  more 
ar.d  mote  from  almost  every  area  of  the 
v.orld.  We  are  seeing  this  underscored  today 
i;i  repeated  demands  for  an  iaunediaie  re- 
i<lucticn  of  U.S.  commitment  and  expendi- 
ture in  the  NATO  Alliance.  And  I  would 
cniphaslze  very  strongly  that  tliese  demands 
have  little  or  no  relationship  to  the  ne- 
gotiations Inaugurated  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  aimed  at  mutual 
reductions  in  tnilitary  forces  and  in  the 
:Jnitatlon  of  strategic  arms.  Rather,  they 
call  for  unilateral  action  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  and  give  little  consideration 
to  how  such  action  might  cripple  us  or  re- 
duce our  bargaining  power  in  any  and  all 
conferences  aimed  at  mutual  reductions  of 
military  forces. 

Now,  I  want  to  be  absolutely  honest  with 
you.  There  is  heavy  pressure  within  the  Con- 
fress  of  the  United  States  to  cut  down  on 
the  United  States  commitment  to  NATO. 
And  while  I  am  opposed  to  such  reduction 
and  shall  flght  against  it  in  the  Senate,  I  do 
think  it  is  proper  to  scuud  a  warning  here 
that  there  Is  a  strong  tide  of  sentiment 
running  for  a  unilateral  cutback  In  troop 
levels  maintained  by  the  United  States.  And 
I  should  be  something  less  than  candid  If 
I  did  net  tell  you  gentlemen  that  I  believe 
there  is  something  you  can  do  to  help  out  In 
this  situation.  I  be!ie\e  maiiy  of  your  coun- 
tries cculU  do  more — perhaps  not  a  great 
deal  more — but  more  than  you  are  presently 
doing  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  collective 
defeiise  measures  in  the  NATO  Alliance. 

I  am  sure  I  don't  have  to  remind  you  that 
the  United  States  bore  the  brunt  of  this  cost 
at  a  time  when  your  countries  were  still  re- 
covering from  the  ravages  of  World  War  II 
an^  were  committing  all  of  your  resources  to 
the  rebuilding  of  Western  Europe.  But  things 
are  different  now.  Some  of  your  countries 
have  prospered  enormously  in  recent  years 
and  your  economies  could  well  aflord  to  take 
\tp  some  of  the  slack  which  Congress  may 
force  us  to  leave  In  the  maintenance  of  the 
NATO  shield  against  possible  Communist 
aggression. 

Gentlemen.  I  feel  that  we  have  a  right  to 
be  encourjiged  by  the  progress  of  negotiations 
aimed  at  a  reduction  ol  military  forces  by 
both  sides  in  the  European  power  equation. 
The  trends  towards  belter  understanding 
are  encouraging,  but  I  believe  It  is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  understand  that  they  are  still 
only  trends  and  that  because  of  this  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  essential  security 
realities.  ' 

The  plain  fact  15  that  the  MllUary  threat 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  h^  not  sub- 
sided. The  Soviet  Uiiion  continues  to  main- 
tain 10.000  tanks  and  approximately  1,500  air- 
craft as  well  as  almost  half  a  million  men  in 
Eastern  Europe,  where  these  forces  are  con- 
stantly being  modernized  and  equipped 
with  the  best  weapons  that  the  Soviet  Econ- 
omy can  provide.  In  addition,  new  reports 
have  recently  been  published  to  the  effect 
that  the  Soviet  buildup  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  In  Eastern  Europe  Is  going  on  un- 
deterred by  any  talk  ot  detente  with  the 
West  According  to  Mr  Earl  Voss  ol  the  Amer- 
ican Enterprise  Institute,  who  Is  a  consult- 
ant to  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Lo«  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratories,  the  So- 
viet Union  already  has  deployed  more  than 
twice  as  many  nuclear  missile  launchers  as 
NATO.   His   contention   la  that   the   Soviet 


Union  has  evolved  its  doctrine  and  tactfcs 
around  the  expectation  that  any  conflict  with 
NATO  will  force  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 
He  says  NATO  can  no  longer  rely  mainly  on 
a  conventional  posture. 

Mr.  Voss  also  insists  that  It  is  no  longer 
clear  whether  NATO  has  held  on  to  its  once 
undisputed  tactical  nuclear  lead  over  the 
Wai^w  P^ct.  This  is  a  consideration  which 
almost  never  enters  into  the  discussions  In 
Congressional  circles  about  the  feasibility  of 
withdrawing  a  large  number  of  American 
troops. 

I  think  we  will  soon  have  to  confront  the 
question  of  whether  NATO  force  levels  for 
the  present  strategy  of  conventional  flexible 
response  are  at,  or  below,  the  threshold  of 
credibility.  I  say  this  because  any  major  re- 
duction in  forces,  such  as  the  kind  being 
promoted  by  the  Mansfield  group  in  the 
United  States  Senate  at  the  present  time, 
will  surely  trigger  off  the  question  of  whether 
the  NATO  Alliance  has  any  further  worth 
either  as  a  deterrent,  or  an  effective  defense 
instrument. 

Gentlemen,  I  believe  we  are  at  the  point 
where  consideration  must  be  given  to  a 
chance  in  NATO's  strategy.  There  can  be  no 
question  thnt  a  major  change  in  force  levels, 
if  Imposed  on>NATO,  will  produce  a  need  to 
devise  a  new  and  acceptable  strategy.  The 
problem  will  be  ..one  of  substituting  in  the 
NATO  strategy  quality  and  technology  for 
quantitj/^nd  mass.  And  this  very  plainly 
meaM^hat  we  will  have  to  modernize  and 
expand  our  nuclear  stockpile  in  NATO.  Much 
of  the  current  stockpile  is  made  up  of  obso- 
lete, blunderbuss-type  weapons  that  would 
produce  far  too  much  fallout,  blast  damage 
and  danger  to  friendly  troops  and  civilian 
non-combatants. 

What  I  am  saying  Is  that  a  reasonable 
force  reduction  In  NATO  could  be  made  If 
It  were  accompanied  by  a  suitable  change  In 
defensive  strategy.  What  we  can't  get  away 
v.-ith  is  a  reduction  In  force  while  still  claim- 
ing, a  capability  to  carry  out  the  same  old 
dual,  conventional  flexible  response  strategy 
but  at  a  lesser  cost. 

New,  I  am  sure  no  one  here  believes  that 
the  Soviets  are  poised  for  an  immediate  In- 
vasion of  Western  Europe,  although  this 
pos.^lbility  was  real  enough  not  too  many 
years  ago.  The  threat  today  is  more  subtle; 
it  reirides  in  the  possibility  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  lis  allies  will  continue  to  speak 
of  peace  while  maintaining  a  first-rate  cap«- 
bility  fcr  war — all  with  the  hope  that  the 
West  will  be  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of 
security.  In  other  words,  the  real  threat  is 
that  we  might  disarm  ourselves  and  base 
our  security  on  wishful  thinking  and  good 
intentions  while  the  Soviets  continue  to 
rest  their  faith  in  armed  might.  The  result 
of  this  could  be  a  long-term  shift  In  the 
balance  of  power  and  a  slow  constriction  of 
freedom  and  security  In  the  West. 

Because  of  this,  I  believe  the  overriding 
problem  now  confronting  the  NATO  Alliance 
i;;  how  it  can  best  maintain  an  adequate 
rtrfei.se  pc^turc  that  will  prcrtect  our  security 
intercut';,  advance  our  political  objectives 
in  negotiations  and  make  clear  bow  short- 
si(^htcd  it  would  be  to  unilaterally  reduce 
our  defence  efforts. 

A.S  I  see  it.  modernlz.''tlon  of  our  capabili- 
ties Is  absolutely  vital  in  the  present  situa- 
tion. And  I  say  this  with  full  realization 
that  many  will  argue  that  an  emphasis  on 
more  effective  defense  efforts  Is  inconsistent 
with  the  diplomatic  task  of  trying  to  ne- 
gotiate on  mutual  and  balanced  reductions 
in  forces  In  central  Europe.  This  argument, 
of  cour.se,  Ignores  the  leasons  we  have  learned 
from  our  previous  negotiations.  Not  only 
that,  but  it  misses  the  point  of  our  efforta 
to  negotiate  mutual  and  balanced  reduction. 
Tlie  only  acceptable  objective  for  MBFR 
must  be  to  maintain  and  If  possible  to  en- 


hance the  military  security  of  the  alliance 
at  lofrer  force  levels  on  both  sides.  And  this 
can  <fely  be  done  If  the  Allies  continue  to 
make  a  significant  effort  to  modernize  their 
forces  and  overcome  some  of  the  traditional 
weaknesses  in  NATO's   military  posture. 

We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
security  remains  the  bedrock  concern  of  the 
alliance  and  that  genuine  detente  and  real 
changes  In  the  Intentions  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact  come  about  only  when 
they  know  there  Is  no  alternative  to  nego- 
tiations and  no  other  path  but  compromise. 
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SALUTES  THE  CAPITOL  PAGE 
SCHOOL  GRADUATH^G  CLASS  OF 
1973 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  evening,  June  11,  in  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  Room,  an 
annual  ceremony  is  scheduled  that  is 
little  noticed  by  the  media  and  the  gen- 
eral public.  Yet,  to  the  individuals  in- 
volved, and  to  those  of  us  who  meet 
daily  with  these  youth,  it  is  an  occasion 
of  profound  significance.  I  refer  to  the 
commencement  exercises  of  the  Capitol 
Page  School,  which  commands  a  repu- 
tation for  scholastic  excellence.  The  1973 
graduating  class  consists  of  a  young  lady 
and  20  young  men.  The  commencement 
speaker  is  our  able  colleague,  Senator 
Thomas  P.  Eacleton,  of  Missouri. 

The  program  includes  the  U.S.  Navy 
Band,  under  the  direction  of  Comdr. 
Donald  W.  Stauffer.  Senate  Chaplain 
Rev.  Edward  L.  R.  Elson  will  give  the  in- 
vocation with  addresses  by  Principal 
John  C.  Hoffman  and  .Vincent  E.  Reed, 
Associate  Superintendent  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Public  Schools.  The  valedic- 
torian address  will  be  given  by  Robert 
Joseph  Mathias;  the  class  salutatorian 
is  Richard  Lee  Sisisky.  Five  of  the  grad- 
uating class  members  also  are  members 
of  the  National  Honor  Society. 

In  addition  to  Matliias  and  Sisisky, 
those  graduating  are:  Mary  Bickneli 
Adams;  Paul  Kevin  Beatley;  Christopher 
Bonilla;  Steven  P.  Caldwell;  Carl  B. 
Clark:  Steven  Ellis  Cohen:  David  M. 
Federle;  Geoffrey  Edward  Fleming:  Al- 
fred R.  Gould,  Jr.;  Gregory  Joseph  King: 
William  George  Litchfield;  William  Scott 
McGeary:  Douglas  W.  Marshall;  Randy 
Jeff  Mersky;  Michael  Maurice  Meunier; 
James  E.  Parrish,  Jr.;  William  H.  Pratt; 
Daniel  J.  Schwich;  and  Christopher 
Terence  Shea. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  these 
young  persons  and  share  with  their  par- 
ents the  pride  of  their  achievements.  It 
is  hard  work  being  a  page  on  Capitol 
Hill.  We  who  work  with  them  do  not 
regard  them  as  merely  messengers,  but 
an  efficient  and  essential  part  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  Congress.  These  pages,  in 
turn,  are  not  merely  doing  a  job,  but 
engaging  in  a  rare  and  vital  learning 
process.  Their  experiences  and  studies 
may  lead  some  of  them  back  to  the.?e 
halls  as  representatives  of  the  people,  as 
has  happened  in  the  past. 

The  strict  rules  and  academic  regimen 
each  of  our  pages  follows  is  not  gen- 
erally known.  One  of  tlie  members  of 
the  1973  Co pitol  Page  School  class  is 
Gregory  King  of  Spring  Lake,  N.J.  Greg- 
ory, whose  friendship  I  ^alue,  is  fortu- 
nate to  have  a  mother  who  also  is  a  gifted 
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wi-iter,  as  his  father  is  a  gifted  speaker. 
Mrs.  Ottilie  King  is  a  former  reporter 
who  wrote  of  her  son's  experiences  as  a 
Senate  page  in  the  Asbui-y  Park,  NJ., 
Sunday  Press  of  Jime  3. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
cerpted version  of  the  article  "A  Page  in 
the  Life  of  Gregory  King,"  be  printed  in 
ihe  Record.  Written  with  affection  and 
insight,  the  story  typifies  in  many  ways 
the  experiences  of  those  who  carry  for- 
v.ard  the  page  program.. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpted article  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
A  Page  in  the  Life  of  Gregokt  King 
Washington. — When  17-year-old  Gregory 
King  arrives  at  his  home,  1702  Third  Ave., 
Spring  Lake,  N.J.,  as  a  matter  of  course  he 
sleeps  until  noon.  No  one  disturbs  him.  His 
rest  has  been  earned. 

From  September  to  June  in  his  other  quar- 
ters on  Garfield  St.,  In  the  northwest  section 
of  the  capital,  his  lamp  is  the  first  to  paint 
the  pre-dawn  hours  with  light. 

Its  4:30  a.m.  when  Greg's  alarm  daily  puts 
sleep  to  rout.  Three  quarters  of  an  hour  later, 
while  the  je«^  of  his  family  has  not  yet 
stirred,  Gr«g  descends  from  his  third  floor 
bedroom  and  silently  leaves  his  home  headed 
for  school  fend  work. 

Greg  Is  M  to  classes  at  United  States  Capi- 
tol Page  ^lool,  situated  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  "rhere  sessions  start  at  6:10  a.m. 
Gregory  is  \jie  senior  ranking  Democratic 
page  in  the  utited  States  Senate  and  its  at 
this  hour  that  Hy,and  80  pages  of  the  Senate, 
House  of  RepreseSlatives  and  the  Supreme 
Court  begin  their  scftool  day. 

At  9:45  class  is  ou^Gregory  crosses  to  the 
Capitol  and  proceeds  to^he  Democratic  cloak 
room  where  his  dally  dSlies  start.  First  the 
Congressional  Record  and  daily  agenda  are 
filed  on  the  senators'  desks  along  with  pend- 
ing bills,  resolutions,  documents  and  reports, 
bxiring  Senate  sessions  he  sits  on  the  ros- 
trum steps,  facing  the  senators,  ready  to  serve 
any  one  of  them.  When  debates  and  filibus- 
ters last  late  into  the  night,  Gregory  stays 
frequently  not  returning  home  until  nearly 
midnight,  or  sometimes  not  until  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning. 

Exhausting?  "Yes,  '  concedes  Greg.  Yet  the 
exhilaration  of  being  part  of  history  In  the 
making  obviously  outweighs  the  exhaustion. 
He  witnessed  the  vote  of  approval  for  the 
SALT  agreement  (Strategic  Arms  Limitations 
Talks.) 

When  President  Nixon  returned  from  Mos- 
cow and  went  directly  to  Congress  to  ad- 
dress the  assembled  J)ody,  Gregory  was  there. 
During  the  tension  filled  days  of  last  sum- 
mer It  was  Greg  who  policed  the  marble  room 
door  while  Senators  Georpe  McGovern,  Gay- 
lord  Nelson,  and  Thomas  Eagleton  caucused 
inside.  As  a  result  of  that  historical  meeting 
Senator  Eagleton  removed  himself  as  a  vice 
presidential  candidate. 

Counting  of  the  electoral  votes  prior  to 
intiuguration  day  is  surrounded  with  cere- 
mony. The  votes  contained  In  two  wooden 
boxes,  are  carried  In  procession  from  the 
Senate  chambers  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives where  they  we  tallied.  A  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  page  each  carry  one 
box  and  walk  immediately  In  front  of  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  Vice  President  Splro 
Agnew.  Last  January  It  was  Greg's  privilege 
to  be  the  Democratic  page  selected  to  carry 
a  box. 

Born  In  Chicago,  the  tenth  child  and  ninth 
son  In  a  family  of  ten  boys  and  five  girls 
Greg  moved  to  Spring  Lake  when  his  parents 
returned  there  after  a  six  and  a  half  year 
absence. 

He  Is  a  graduate  of  St.  Catharine's  School. 
As  a  member  of  tliat  parish  he  served  four 
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years  as  an  altar  boy.  He  discovered  a  talent 
for  public  speaking  when  his  eighth  grade 
teacher,  Sister  Vincent  de  Paul  encouraged 
him  to  enter  the  Mater  Del  Declamation 
Tournament.  He  won  first  place.  He  also 
placed  third  iu  the  Trenton  Conference 
Forensic  League. 

As  a  freshman  In  Christian  Brothers'  Acad- 
emy, Llncroft,  Mlddletown  Township,  he 
successfully  continued  his  public  speaking. 

In  the  Tenth  Annual  Invitational  Speech 
Arts  Festival  at  Long  Branch  High  School, 
in  1969,  Greg  was  awarded  first  prize. 

Drawn  toward  American  history  and  gov- 
ernment he  chanced  to  read  of  the  page  pro- 
gram and  expressed  interest  in  becoming  one. 
''opportunity  presented  Itself  when  his 
father.  Henry  B.  King,  who  is  president  of 
the  United  States  Brewer's  Association, 
moved  his  office  from  New  York  City  to 
Washington  Just  as  Gregory  completed  his 
freshman  year  at  Christian  Brothers  Acad- 
emy. At  that  time  Senator  Alan  Bible  of 
Nevada  needed  a  page  and  appointed  him 
in  September.  1970. 

One  needs  only  be  given  a  tour  of  the 
Capitol  by  Greg  to  sense  with  what  pride 
he  takes  his  work.  In  statuary  hall  he  points 
out  the  brass  marker  where  the  desk  of 
Federalist  John  Quincy  Adams  was  situated. 
Greg  demonstrates  how,  through  an  acous- 
tical q\ilrk,  Adams  could  distinctly  hear  the 
lowest  whisper  of  caucauslng  democrats  on 
the  other  side  of  the  large  room. 

In  retrospect  Greg  thinks  he  might  have 
been  a  bit  overzealous  the  day  he  escorted 
British  Rear  Admiral  (Ret.)  and  Mrs.  Mad- 
den, visiting  from  London. 

On  the  senate  floor  they  had  time  only  for 
a  quick  look  at  John  Kennedy's  mark  inside 
his  desk  in  the  back  row.  He,  like  the  majority 
of  his  peers  desk  bound  through  long 
speeches,  passed  time  by  scratching  his  name 
iu  the  wood  for  posterity. 

From  the  floor  Greg  led  the  group  through 
the  long  L-shaped  democratic  cloak  room 
cjiatting  on  about  history.  He  left  no  detail 
untold.  He  referred  to  the  sacking  of  Wash- 
ington by  the  British  aud'^almost  total  de- 
Etrucllcn  of  the  Capitol  during  the  War  of 
1812. 

I'hey  proceeded  through  the  main  rotunda 
and  along  corridors  lighted  by  magnificent 
crystal  chandeliers.  Eventually  they  were  In 
front  of  a  large  stairwell,  its  wall  filled  with  a 
bigger  than  life  mural. 

"This  depicts  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  leaving 
his  burning  ship  Lawrence",  explained  Greg- 
ory. "He  then  boarded  the  Niagara  and  eveu- 
t\nlly  defeated  the  British  on  Lake  Erie.  After 
this  battle  he  penned  his  famous  quote.  'We 
have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours."  " 

Mrs.  Madden  who  earlier  had  murmured 
something  abotit  being  sorry  for  the  trouble 
the  British  had  caused  had  by  this  time  heard 
enough  of  burning.  She  qxiipped.  "Greg, 
don't  worry,  we  don't  have  a  match  Ivlth 
us  today !" 

Gregory  has  been  In  the  senate  through 
the  controversial  women's  rights  debates. 
During  his  term  women's  lib  has  even  Invad- 
ed the  sacrosanct  realm  of  the  traditionally 
male  pages.  Senators  Fred  Harris  (Okla.). 
Charles  Percy  (111.)  and  Jacob  Javits  (N.Y.) 
were  the  first  to  Introduce  girl  pages.  When 
a  newscaster  asked  Gregory  how  he  felt  about 
working  witli  females  his  answer  for  coast  to 
coast  radio  was,  "It  makes  life  much  more 
interesting." 

With  his  busy  work  and  school  pchedulc 
which  Includes  being  president  of  the  Stu- 
dent Council,  it  would  seem  Gregory  would 
have  little  time  for  hobbles,  but  hobbies  ho 
has  He  collects  records  and  tracks  down  all 
the  old  movies  shown  around  Washington. 
Crammed  right  next  to  the  histories  on  his 
shelves  is  a  super  library  of  books  on  old 
musicians,  Warner  Brothers,  to  mention  a 
.small  sampling, 
aeplember  will  find  Greg  in  New  York,  a 


freshman  at  Manhattan  College.  He  plans  to 
work  for  a  B.A.  degree  in  government. 


THE  PRESIDENTS   ACCOMPLISH-      i 
MENTS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  now  become  rather  fashionable  to 
criticize  the  President  in  light  of  the 
Watergate  affair.  It  is  verj'  easy  to  jump 
on  the  bandwagon  and  joSi  the  others 
who  are  smelling  blood  as  they  go  in  lor 
the  kill. 

It  is  not  as  easy,  however,  to  buck  this 
trend  and  point  out  the  President's  ac- 
complishments. To  go  beyond  this  and 
discuss  his  proven  character  and  integ- 
rity is  even  more  difficult.  In  a  recent 
editorial,  the  El  Paso  Times  of  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  did  just  this  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  editor  for  it.  r  believe  my  col- 
leagues would  do  well  to  read  the  article. 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  entitled  "What  The 
Man  Said,"  which  appeared  in  the  El 
Paso  Times,  May  28,  1973,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccf.d, 
as  follows: 

What  the  Max  S.ms 

Many  insist  that  In  1960  Richard  M.  Nison 
was  defeated  for  the  presidency  by  alleged 
crooked  voting  procedures  in  Chicago  and 
Cook  County,  homliof  the  once-potent  Daley 
machine.  ^ 

Similar  shenanigans  were  reported  In — 
guess  where— sectioM  of  the  great  Lone  Star 
State  of  Texas! 

John  F.  Kennedy  won  the  1960  election  by 
the  narrow  margin  of  only  118.550  votes. 
Nixon's  backers  urged  him  to  call  for  a  re- 
count— figuring  true  totals  in  Cook  County 
and  Texas  might  reverse  the  election — but 
he  declined. 

He  did  not  want  to  throw  the  country  into 
a  crisis  of  uncertainty.  And  no  formal  in- 
vesilgations  were  ever  made  of  the  aliei:ed 
crooked  voting  procedures. 

The  same  man,  who  refused  to  throw  the 
nation  into  a  crisis  of  uncertainty,  makes  a 
statement  on  the  Watergate  affair  and  is 
called  a  liar  by  almost  everj'one  who  soui.ds 
off  .  .  .  members  of  Congress,  press,  radio, 
television. 

Where  Is  the  great  American  sense  of  fair 
play,  the  great  urge  to  back  the  underdog. 
the  two-centuries  old  bel-.ef  that  a  n\an  is 
innocent  until  charged  formally  and  the 
ch.irges  proved.' 

Last  week.  President  Nixon-,  speakipg  on 
the  Watergate  affair,  said  In  part: 

"I  will  not  abandon  my  responsibilities.  I 
wUl  continue  to  do  the  job  I  was  elected 
to  do. 

"With  regard  to  the  specific  (Watergate* 
allegations  that  have  been  made,  I  can  and 
do  st.-xte  categorically: 

"I  had  no  prior  knowledge  of  the  Water- 
gate operation. 

"I  xo<A  no  part  In.  nor  was  I  aware  of.  any 
subsequent  erfor'ts  that  may  have  been  made 
to  cover  up  Watergate.  .s. 

"At  no  time  did  I  authorize  any  offer  of 
executive  clemency  for  the  \V.\tergate  dcfend- 
a.-.ts.  nor  did  I  know  of  any  such  offer. 

"I  did  not  know,  until  the  time  of  my  own 
investigation,  of  any  effort  to  provide  the 
Watergate  defendants  with  funds. 

"At  no  time  did  I  attempt,  or  did  I 
authorize  others  to  attempt,  to  implicate 
the  CW  in  the  Watergate  matter. 

"It  was  not  until  the  time  of  my  own 
investigation  that  I  learned  of  the  break-ui 
at  the  office  of  Daniel  Ellsterg  s  psychiatrist 
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and  I  specifically  authorized  the  furnishing 
f>f  this  information  to  Judge  Byrne. 

■I  neither  authc^rized  nor  encouraged  sub- 
ordinates to  engage  In  illegal  or  improper 
c.impalgn  tactics." 

This  is  a  statement  by  the  man  who  would 
1  ot  ask  a  recount  in  1960  because  he  did 
r->t  want  to  throw  the  country  into  a  crisis 
oi  uncertainty.  He  also  told  us  he  would  end 
!iie  war  in  Vietnam  and  bring  home  our 
men  in  uniform.  He  did.  He  promised  to  bring 
xiome  the  Prisoners  of  War.  He  did.  I^e  went 
to  Pelcing  and  Moscow  and  made  positive 
feains  In  our  relations  with  those  two  na- 
tions. He  called  the  bluff  on  congressional 
spending  and,  when  the  time  came  and  Wa- 
tergate broke.  Congress  proceeded  to  take 
and  is  now  taking  revenge. 

All  of  us  make  errors  in  the  choice  of 
friends,  all  of  us  make  errors  of  Judgment  in 
our  business  affairs.  What  more  has  Mr. 
Nixon  done? 

There  used  to  be  an  old  saying  "Don't  kick 
a  man  when  he  is  down." 

When  was  it  repealed?  At  the  time  they 
repealed  the  10  Commandments?  They  must 
have  been  repealed  since  Ellsberg  is  now  re- 
t'arded  as  a  hero  and  not  as  a  suspected 
thief! 


INFLATION  SKYROCKETS  WHILE 
NIXON  ADMINISTRATION  WATCHES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr..  President,  al- 
most in  unison,  Nixon  administration 
economic  advisers  claim  that  inflation 
is  cooling,  that  prices  will  level,  that  im- 
employment  will  diminisl-.  that  the  stock 
market  will  rebound,  and  that  trade  will 
bloom. 

•  All  price  increases  are  explained  as 
temporary,  or  slight,  or  the  American 
people  are  told  that  inflation  will  run 
its  course. 

Apparently,  though,  the  American  peo- 
ple are  more  perceptive  that  Nixon  eco- 
nomic advisers.  The  American  people 
know  that  wholesale  prices  have  been 
climbing  at  record  rates.  The  American 
people  know  that  consumer  prices  have 
increased.  And,  the  American  people  feel 
.that  things  are  not  going  to  get  better 
soon. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  editorial  article 
in  the  Wall  Street  JoiUTial  noted  the 
reputed  existence  of  the  "stick  in  the 
closet."  to  be  used  in  case  price  increases 
get  "too  much."  But.  as  the  Journal  ar- 
ticle concludes,  "What  ever  became  of 
the  stick?" 

The  fact  is  that  large  corporations  are 
enjoying  recordbreaking  profits  and 
profit  margins.  Sales  are  booming,  and 
the  American  people  are  paying  the  fare. 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  held  hearings 
on  the  inflation  problem:  Herb  Stein, 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  appeared  before  my  subcom- 
mittee and  painted  the  .same  old  rosy 
picture  of  our  national  economic  condi- 
tion. In  those  hearings,  I  pre.s.sed  Mr. 
Stein  for  a  projection  as  to  what  he  be- 
lieved inflation  would  become.  He  was 
unwilling  to  answer  my  request  in 
specifics. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  American 
i>eople  have  had  enough  promises  from 
ihis  Nixon  administration.  It  is  time  to 
lake  strong  tough  action  on  the  price 
front. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 

.sent   that  James   P.   Gannon's   article, 

Phase     Ill's     Unased     Stick     in     the 


Closet";  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
relating  my  exchange  with  Mr.  Stein,  and 
Hobart  Rowen's  recent  article  on  the 
perils  of  phase  III  and  inflation  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  30,  1973] 

Phase  Ill's  Unused  Stick  in  the  Closet 
(By  James  P.  Gannon) 

Washington. — Somewhere  in  the  White 
House,  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  closet  with  a 
stick  in  It. 

The  "Stick  in  the  Closet"  Is  the  Nixon  ad- 
mlnisiratlons  catch-phrase  for  the  standby 
powers  It  has  to  hit  unions  and  companies 
which  flagrantly  violate  the  quasi-voluntary 
Phase  3  wage  and  price  controls. 

Treasury  Secretary  George  P.  Shultz  first 
referred  to  the  stick  on  Jan.  11,  in  unveiling 
the  change  from  the  mandatory  Phase  2  con- 
trols to  what  he  called  the  "voluntary"  Phase 
3  curbs.  Seeking  to  distinguish  the  revamped 
Phase  3  controls  from  th*\voluntary  wage  and 
price  guidelines  of  tU«Mcennedy-Johnson 
years,  Mr.  Shultz  conjured  up  the  "stick  In 
the  closet"  image  and  warned  that  "people 
who  don't  comply  voluntarily  are  going  to 
get  clobbered." 

Inasmuch  as  this  Is  a  time  of  feverish 
searching  into  White  House  closets,  which 
contain  plenty  of  skeletons  if  nothing  else,  it 
seems  timely  to  ask:  Whatever  became  of 
the  stick? 

What  seems  clear  now,  after  more  than 
four  months  of  the  Phase  3  program,  is  that 
the  stick  Is  more  a  rhetorical  tool  and  a  prac- 
tical anti-inflation  weapon.  Nixon  adminis- 
tration economic  policy-makers,  led  by  Mr. 
ShiUtz,  believe  strongly  in  basic  supply-and- 
demand  strategies  to  control  inflation,  rather 
than  in  any  selective  punishing  of  scapegoats 
who  sin  against  the  wage-price  command- 
ments. The  mere,  exUtence  of  Mr.  Shultzs 
shillelagh  apparently  was  meant  to  serve  as 
a  deterrent  to  a  possible  widespread  surge  of 
follow-the-leader  type  price  increases  that 
might  follow  the  expiration  of  Phase  2  con- 
trols. 

To  be  sure,  the  Phase  3  stick  has  been  rhe- 
torically brandished  by  Nixon  administration 
economic  officials  with  great  vigor  and  fre- 
quency. Alarmed  by  the  widespread  reaction 
that  the  switch  to  Phase  3  was  actually  an 
abandonment  of  meaningful  controls,  Mr. 
Shultz  and  his  cohorts  verbally  swing  the 
stick  in  an  effort  to  restore  some  of  the  con- 
trols   program's   damaged   credibility. 

MR.    SHULTZ'    warning 

Only  a  day  after  he  unveiled  the  Phase  3 
program,  Mr.  Shultz,  who  didn't  like  newspa- 
per l\eadllne8  that  said  the  White  House  had 
"scrapped"  controls,  summoned  a  small 
group  of  newsmen  to  his  Treasury  office  to 
say  that  the  Phase  3  closet  contained  not  only 
a  stick,  but  a  shotgun,  a  baseball  bat  and  an 
arsenal  of  other  weapons.  And  the  govern- 
ment wouldn't  hesitate  to  use  them,  Mr.  Nix- 
on's economy  policy  architect  warned. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  as  price  indexes 
began  ringing  inflationary  alarms,  the  admin- 
istration kept  talking  a  tough  controls  strat- 
egy. William  Simon,  the  new  No.  2  man  at  the 
Treasury,  warned  that  "Phase  3  is  going  to 
get  tough  If  toughness  is  warranted."  Mr. 
Shultz  even  strode  Into  that  corporate  lions' 
den,  the  prestigious  Business  Council,  to  warn 
that  "someone  will  get  clobijered  "  If  the  price 
and  wage  rules  are  broken.  "If  any  of  you 
want  to  offer  yourselves  up  as  that  Juicy  tar- 
get."  the  Cabinet  officer  told  the  business- 
men, "we'll  be  delighted  to  clobber  you." 

So,  much  has  l>een  heard  of  the  stick  In  the 
closet.  But  very  little — almost  nothing — has 
ijeen  seen  of  it. 

That's  not  becau.se  everything  on  the  Infla- 


tion front  is  going  swimmingly,  of  course.  As 
everyone  from  housewives  to  purchasing 
agents  knows,  the  pace  of  price  increases 
since  the  Phase  3  program  began  has  been  the 
worst  since  the  Korean  war  inflation  of  1951. 
Wholesale  prices  in  the  first  three  months 
of  Phase  3  soared  at  a  seasonally-adjusted 
annual  rate  of  21.2%.  Forget  for  a  moment 
the  stunning  37.3":;.  annual  rate  of  gain  in 
prices  of  farm  products,  processed  foods  and 
feeds,  and  look  Just  at  that  segment  of  the 
economy  that  ought  to  be  most  susceptible 
to  persuasion  by  the  "stick  In  the  closet"— 
industrial  prices.  In  that  three-month  pe- 
riod, wholesale  quotes  of  Industrial  goods 
zoomed  at  an  annual  rate  approaching  15';, 
the  steepest  in  22  years. 

The  industrial  price  escalation  reflects  siz- 
able markups  on  steel,  nonferrous  metals,  oil, 
coal,  gasoline,  textiles,  machinery  and  many 
other  basic  goods.  The  price  of  lumber  has 
gone  up  so  much  under  Phase  3  that,  if  the 
White  House  had  to  go  out  today  and  buy  a 
new  stick  to  put  in  the  closet,  it  would  cost 
nearly  23%  more  than  in  January. 

But  who  has  been  "clobbered"?  Despite 
the  price  outbreak,  there  hasn't  been  a  single 
case  of  a  company  feeling  the  whack  of  the 
Phase  3  stick.  The  general  level  of  wage  set- 
tlements under  Phase  3  has  been  much  more 
stable  than  prices:  still,  there  have  been  nu- 
merous settlements  exceeding  the  admittedly 
fuzzy  5.5%  wage  standard,  but  no  disciplin- 
ing of  labor  chieftains,  either. 

Administration  men  cite  various  moves  as 
evidence  that  there  really  Is  a  stick,  but  the 
evidence  isn't  very  persuasive.  In  March,  re- 
acting to  climbing  fuel  prices,  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council  reimposed  limited  mandatory 
price  controls  on  23  oil  companies.  But  it  has 
already  begun  relaxing  these  in  the  face  of 
shortages  that  the  companies  contend  are 
worsened  by  the  price  curbs. 

trnder  political  pressures  that  Included  a 
march  on  Washington  by  homebuilders,  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  seven  weeks  ago  held 
public  hearings  on  the  soaring  price  of  lum- 
ber. Despite  the  implication  that  it  would 
stiffen  lumber  price  controls,  the  Council 
hasn't  followed  the  hearings  with  any  such 
action:  it  Is  still  studying  the  situation. 

As  pot  roast  became  a  luxury  and  house- 
wives began  boycotting  the  butcher,  the 
White  House  took  another  action  that's  more 
symbolic  than  real:  placing  price  ceilings  on 
beef,  pork  and  lamb  a-  a  time  when  those 
prices  were  at  historic  highs.  By  locking  the 
barn  after  the  Inflationary  stampede,  the  ad- 
ministration again  demonstrated  Its  reluc- 
tance to  tighten  controls  in  any  way  that 
really  put  the  squeeze  on  anyone. 

Currently,  the  administration  faces  what 
may  be  the  crucial  test  of  the  whole  stick- 
In-the-closet  Idea.  In  the  midst  of  the  worst 
Industrial  price  Inflation  in  two  decades,  the 
steel  Industry,  led  by  U.S.  Steel  Corp.,  has 
served  up  a  4.8%  price  hike,  effective  June 
15.  on  about  45%  of  the  industry  product 
line,  principally  sheet  and  strip.  Now  the 
ball  is  in  the  Cost  of  Living  Council's  court, 
where  officials  are  studying  the  situation. 

In  the  Kennedy- Johnson  era,  steel  price 
hikes  prompted  anti-lnflatlonary  sticks  to 
emerge  from  the  White  House  closet  even 
though  there  wasn't  any  direct  price-control 
program.  Several  times  during  the  1960s, 
steelmakers  trooped  down  to  the  White  House 
to  have  their  allegedly  greedy  knuckles 
rapped  by  wrathful  Presidents.  It  became  a 
sort  of  ritual  dance  in  which  the  steelmakers 
stuck  their  necks  out,  took  a  couple  of  licks, 
then  retreated  hnltway,  leaving  everybody 
with  the  feeling  that  something  had  been 
accompli.shed. 

There's  no  way  to  predict  how  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  will  handle  the  steel-price 
bid.  But  its  fair  to  say  that  if  It  doesn't 
do  anything  to  forestall  or  reduce  a  price 
hike  that's  bound  to  ripple  throughout  the 
economy  In  coming  months,  the  stick  In  the 
cioset  can  be  put  down  as  a  myth. 
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A   DEBATABLE   ISSUE 

There's  room  for  debate  over  whether  the 
stick  really  ought  to  be  wielded  with  force 
and  frequency,  of  course.  A  case  can  be  made 
tiiat  now  Is  the  crucial  time  for  the  a(tmin- 
istration  to  demonstrate  that  it  won't  lallow 
i;-!flatlon  to  get  out  of  hand  and  that  It'sWlll- 
l;ig  to  whack  a  few  scapegoats.  This  -might 
restore  public  confidence. 

Administration  men  argue  another  case: 
that  beating  the  lumber  industry,  oil  men  or 
J.irmers  over  the  head  with  a  price  stick  Isn't 
going  to  solve  supply  tightness  In  lumber, 
oil  or  meat.  The  administration's  anti-infla- 
tionary strategy  is  to  find  way^p  to  boost  pro- 
duction or  imports  of  products' that  are  under 
heavy  demand  pressure. 

The  administratioti,  in  fact,  seems  ready 
to  accept  a  considerable  degree  of  price  up- 
turn in  a  period  of  strong  demand,  such  as 
the  present.  Prices,  Mr.  Shultz  likes  to  tell 
listeners,  have  an  essential  rationing  func- 
tion to  perform  by  allocating  scarce  supplies 
among  those  willing  to  pay  what  the  traffic 
allows. 

Thus,  classic  supply-demand  economics  Is 
dominating  the  administration's  policy  today 
a:id  probably  will  as  long  as  Mr.  Shultz,  an 
ardent  free-market  disciple,  remains  In 
charge.  It's  difficult  to  fit  a  punitive  stick 
into  that  philosophical  closet.  After  all,  if  a 
businessman  Is  only  helping  to  ration  a 
scarce  commodity  among  all  those  customers 
lined  up  at  his  door,  should  he  be  walloped 
for  It? 

Maybe  the  administration  economists  are 
right  in  their  judgment  that  a  general  de- 
mand-pull inflation  can't  bvMffectively  and 
equitably  controlled  by  appfcation  of  the 
stick.  But  If  the  stick  is  any  more  than  a 
rhetorical  wand,  now's  the  time  to  prove  it. 
If  not,  they  ought  to  quit  kidding  everybody 
about  the  contents  of  that  closet. 


IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  June  3,  1973] 

Economic  Impact  of  Watergate 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

Nothing  shows  the  devastating  effects  of 
Watergate  so  clearly  as  the  way  the  admin- 
istration has  let  the  economy  get  out  of 
band.  A  serious  Inflation,  which  threatens  to 
wind  up  in  a  crashing  bust,  rages  uncon- 
trolled, leaving  the  Federal  Reserve  to  run  a 
patchwork  rear-guard  action  that  so  far 
hasn't  been  effective. 

Yet,  the  economy  is  about  the  one  area 
where  Mr.  Nixon — whose  overall  authority 
h.as  been  weakened  by  Watergate — could  act 
decisively,  without  the  necessity  of  Congres- 
sional approval. 

Under  the  Stabilization  Act  which  was  re- 
cently renewed,  he  could — if  he  wished — 
return  the  country  to  the  more  effective 
wage-price   controls   of   Phase   II. 

Consumer  credit,  exploding  at  an  imbe- 
licvable  rate,  largely  due  to  the  disastrous 
price  Inflation,  needs  to  be  curtailed. 

With  good  logic,  many  consumers  have 
concluded  that  they  might  as  well  buy  today, 
before  tomorrow's  price  increase.  But  the 
problem  is  that  such  a  large  percentage  of 
personal  Income  is  now  committed  to  paying 
off  Installments  that  the  debt  burden  be- 
gins to  act  as  a  drag  on  the  economy. 

Treasury  Secretary  George  P.  Shultz  Is 
committed  to  the  view  that  the  administra- 
tion's current  Inflationary  posture  is  ade- 
qxiate,  and  that  notliing  tougher  either  in 
fiscal-monetary  policy  or  in  the  wage-price 
aiea  Is  warranted. 

He  knows  that  It  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  an  income  tax  surcharge  through 
the  Congress  at  this  stage  of  the  game.  But 
Its  not  too  late  to  try  to  deflate  the  boom 
In  capiUl  goods— even  though,  obviously,  it 
would  have  been  more  advantateous  to  have 
made  such  a  move  mouths  ago. 

In  fact,  many  economists  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  administration  has  messed  things 
up  so  badly  that  there  Is  nothing  that  can 


be  done  at  this  point  to  reduce  the  inflation- 
ary dangers  in  the  short  run. 

Yet  there  is  one  fiscal  device  that  can  be 
used,  and  key  officials  have  been  toying  with 
the  idea,  knowing  that  the  Influential  Wil- 
bur MiUs  (D.  Ark.)  would  probably  be  re- 
ceptive to  it. 

That  is  an  additional  tax  en  gasoline, 
which  would  have  a  deflationary  effect,  help 
balance  the  budget  and  reduce  the  use  of 
gasoline  during  this  period  of  the  "energy 
crisis." 

Each  additional  1  cent  in  gasoline  taxes 
would  bring  in  an  estimated  $1  bUlion  in 
federal  tax  revenues.  What  is  being  consid- 
ered is  a  5-cent  additional  tax  which  would 
raise  $5  bilUon,  and  just  about  balance  the 
unified  budget  in  fiscal  1975. 

The  "do-uothhig"  crowd  in  the  admin- 
istration is  strongly  supported  by  Dr.  John 
Dunlop,  director  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil, who  thlulis  that  the  most  important  con- 
tribution to  price  stabilization  is  the  assur- 
ance of  labor-management  peace. 

But  there  are  forces  within  the  adminis- 
tration who  think  that  Shultz  and  Dunlop 
are  missing  the  boat  by  adhering  to  a  narrow 
view  of  how  to  go  alxjut  stabilizing  the 
economy. 

There  may  be  temporary  labor-manage- 
ment peace  luider  the  private  accords  Dunlop 
Is  making  with  the  big  unions.  But  the  aver- 
age consumer  is  all  too  aware  that  inflation 
I;-,  robbing  his  pocketbook  every  day.  And  as 
this  continues,  neither  union  members  nor 
union  bosses  are  likely  to  show  restraint, 
despite  the  vaunted  Dttnlop  "magic." 

When  consumer  prices  rose  last  month  at 
the  outrageous  seasoually  adjusted  rate  of 
7.2  per  cent  CEA  chairman  Herbert  Stein 
moved  front  and  center  to  proclaim  It  for 
the  TV  cameras  as  "welcome  news." 

It  was  "welcome"  when  compared  with 
February's  8.4  per  cent  rate  and  March's 
record  10.8  per  cent  rate.  And  Aprils  food 
price  increase  of  "only"  16.8  per  cent  was  a 
blessing,  when  compared  to  advances  of  rates 
as  high  as  28.8  per  cent  within  the  past  three 
months.  "" 

But  Mr.  Stein  knows  better  than  that.  The 
big  danger  Is  the  rapid  upward  push  in 
wholesale  industrial  prices.  Over  the  last 
three  months,  the  annual  rate  of  Increase  in 
this  index  has  been  about  15  per  cent;  in 
consumer  finished  goods,  excluding  foods,  it 
hrw  been  at  a  rate  of  more  tlian  20  per  cent. 

The  recent  weakness  of  the  dollar — stem- 
ming entirely  from  a  crisis  In  confidence  be- 
cause of  the  Watergate  scandal — has  resulted 
lu  a  3  per  cent  additional  loss  In  the  interna- 
tion.il  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  I'his, 
In  turn,  will  be  reflected  in  higher  prices 
for  imported  raw  materials  and  products. 

The  January  decision  to  drop  Phase  II  in 
favor  of  a  weaker  Phase  III  will  rank  as  one 
of  the  great  disasters  In  economic  history.  It 
was  a  bonehead  play  of  monumental  propor- 
tions, totally  unnecessary  and  hard  for  ad- 
ministration apologists  to  rationalise  even 
nuw. 

Pha.sc  III  was  brought  onto  the  scene  be- 
fore the  iuflationary  splml  had  come  under 
control.  Now  we  arc  In  the  grip  of  a  new 
spiral.  Immeasurably  worsened  by  the  awful 
climate  of  Watergate. 

It  will  be  tough,  and  maybe  impossible,  to 
get  the  genie  bsick  in  the  bottle.  But  the 
attempt  should  be  made,  dlsoardlng  Phase 
III,  and  going  back  to  a  very  broad  I'hase  II 
with  mandatory  wage-price  controls  and  an 
enforcement  agency  that  really  means  busi- 
ness. 

It  is  fairly  clear  that  In  today's  Watergate- 
saturated  Washington,  very  few  persons  have 
the  President's  ear  on  economic  matters.  But 
it  Is  also  reported  that  John  Connally,  who 
once  before  rescued  Mr.  Nixon's  economic 
program  with  the  1971  New  Economic  Policy. 
Is  teaming  up  with  Federal  Reserve  Chairman 
Arthur  P.  Burns  and  a  few  others,  demanding 
that  Shultz"  stand-pat  policies  be  overturned. 


*~  But  whether  Connally  can  persuade  the 
President  to  shift  gears  again  remains  to  be 
seen.  "King  George  (Shultz)  Is  stUl  the  boss," 
says  one  disaffected  adviser. 

Stein  Gi\ts  Assurances  Infi-.'tion  Is  Cool- 
ing IN  Defending  White  House  Economic 
Policy 

Washington. — In  a  busy  day  of  defending 
White  House  economic  poUcies,  Herbert  Stein 
made  an  anti -inflation  bet  with  a  Senator, 
donned  rose-colored  glasses  to  meet  the  press 
and  assured  both  that  the  recent  upsurge  of 
price  increases  is  only  a  temporary  problem. 
The  President's  chief  economist,  in  a  morn- 
ing hearing  on  Capitol  Hill,  Jousted  in  some- 
times-acrimonious debate  with  Sen.  Hubert 
Humphrey  (D.  Minn.),  who  charged  that  the 
Nixon  Kciminlstration's  policies  were  a  "disas- 
tpr"  and  its  forecasts  "pipe  dreams."  In  the 
end.  the  two  men  settled  on  a  friendly  bet 
over  whether  the  administraticn  will  reach  its 
anti-inflation  goal  for  1973.  with  the  loser  to 
buy  the  winner  "the  best  dinner  lu  town." 

At  an  afternoon  White  House  press  confer- 
ence, Mr.  Stein  showed  up  wearing  glasses 
with  a  distinct  rose  tint  ("they  are  my  televi- 
sion glasses,"  he  bep.mefl)  and  reiterated  his 
morning  message:  that  after  a  "tempcrarv'" 
surge  of  inflation  in  1973's  f.r-t  four  months, 
the  economy  Is  slowing  and  cooling. 

Mr.  Stein,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  who 
Is  given  to  occasional  rhetorical  flourishes. 
opened  his  press-conference  review  of  the 
April  economic  Indicators  with  this  com- 
ment: "April  is  the  month  we  sent  out  the 
dove  and  the  dove  returned  wi:h  a  twig,  sug- 
gesting there  Is  dry  laud  in  the  neighborhood 
and  the  floodwaters  of  inflr.ticn  are  reced- 
inp." 

In  a  more  serious  tone,  the  White  House 
economist  told  newsmen  that  signs  of  a  "mere 
moderate  ecopomy"  were  beginning  to  accu- 
mulat«  in  April's  statistics.  He  cited  the 
slower  rate  of  ri.se  in  consumer  prices  com- 
pared with  tlie  two  prior  months  and  declines 
In  monthly  retail  sales  and  durable-goods 
orders. 

NO    MAJOR    POLICY    CHANCES    SEEK 

These  welcome  developments,  he  suggested, 
are  further  evidence  that  i^jor  changes  in 
the  administration's  econcmjp  policies  aren't 
necessary.  Tlie  April  economic  indicators 
"didn't  call  for  any  changes  in  our  policy." 
he  said. 

Commentlnf:  on  the  stock  market's  recent 
si  jmp.  Mr.  Stein  said  he  believes  Wall  Street 
Is  "overestimating  the  vuicertaintles  in  our 
situation."  He  ad^ed:  "People  are  nervous 
about  the  way  things  are  going." 

When  aiked  if  the  spread  mg  Watergate 
scandal  w.is  a  factor.  Mr.  Ste'.n  said  he  didn't 
know,  but  rejected  the  notion  that  the  ad- 
ministration's e«)nomlc  policr-mfklnp  has 
been  paralyzed  by  the  affair.  It  Isnt  true,  he 
said,  that  White  House  econoralc  aides  "are 
sitting;  here  hypnotized  waiting  f>^.r  the  next 
ef'.iiion  of  the  Washington  Post  to  com-?  out. 
like  a  rabbit  hypnotized  by  a  snake.  ' 

In  his  appe.Traure  before  a  sv.bco:nmi:tf e 
of  the  congresslonnl  JoJnt  Economic  Conunlt- 
tee.  Mr  Stein  listened  to  a  !e»i!rthy  lecture  by 
Sen.  Humphrey  on  the  'failures"  of  adminis- 
tration economic  policies.  The  DenMX-ratic 
lawmaker  charpeU  that.  "Across  the  board — 
from  the  price  of  gold,  to  balance  of  pay- 
ments, to  stockmarket  decline,  to  consumer 
ccnfldence.  to  Increasing  interest  rates — the 
economic  poJleies  of  this  administration  spell 
disaster." 

•Thnt."  retorted  Mr.  Stein,  "is  the  most 
otje-sided.  misleading  and  dangerous  descrip- 
tion of  the  American  economic  s:;uation  that 
I'\c  ever  heard."  After  stmie  sparring  with 
the  White  House  official.  Sen.  Humphrey  said 
he  was  most  disturbed  by  optimistic  ad- 
mlnlKtration  forecasts  of  a  slowd-'wn  in 
Inflation. 
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A   WAGER   OVER   INFLATION 

Noting  that  the  gross  national  product 
price  Index,  the  broadest  measure  of  Infla- 
tion, rose  at  a  6.6%  annual  pace  In  the  first 
quarter,  Mr.  Humphrey  pressed  for  a  second 
quarter  projection  by  Mr.  Stein.  "We'll  prob- 
ably have  a  fairly  high  figure  In  the  second 
quarter."  the  White  House-  economist  con- 
ceded, but  said  It  would  be  "significantly" 
less  than  6.6 'c. 

Citing  the  Nixon  administration's'  projec- 
tion that  the  GNP  price  index  for  all  1973 
will  rise  about  4^;  from  1972,  the  Senator 
challenged  Mr.  Stein  to  a  wager.  "I'll  bet  you 
the  best  dinner  in  town  that  you  can't  get 
it  down  to  4ri.  How'd  you  like  lo  take  that 
on?" 

"Ill  take  that  on."  Mr.  Stein  replied,  "be- 
cause I  can't  lose.  I'd  love  to  have  dinner 
with  you  anyway." 

In  his  prepared  remarks,  Mr.  Stein  sug- 
gested that  "the  great  surge  of  inflation  in 
the  last  three  months"  Is  ending.  "My  basic 
view,"  he  said,  "Is  that  the  rapid  Inflation 
recorded  from  January  to  April  was  largely 
the  result  of,  temporary  forces  and  that  the 
rate  of  inflation  won't  continue  at  this  rapid 
pace  but  will  slow  down  considerably  in  the 
remainder  of  this  year." 

The  "temporary  forces  '  cited  by  Mr.  Stein 
include  a  spurt  in  food  prices,  a  surge  in  eco- 
nomic activity  In  the  U.S.  and  abroad,  the 
10  ;>  dollar  devaluation  of  February  which 
raised  prices  of  imports,  the  January  change 
from  the  mandatory  Phase  2  controls  to  the 
quasi-voluntary  Phase  3  restraints  and  fears 
of  a  new  price  freeze  which  may  have  trig- 
gered anticipatory  price  boosts  in  recent 
weeks. 

"Most  of  these  phenomena  were,  we  be- 
lieve, temporary,"  he  said. 


THE  BETTER  COMMUNITIES  ACT 

Mr.  GMDLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  as 
tills  body  knows,  there  are  many  com- 
munities tliroughout  tiie  country  that 
are  vitally  interested  in  the  so-called 
Better  Communities  Act  wliich  would 
alter  and  make  more  flexible  the  Fed- 
eral funding  of  community  needs. 

Among  the  municipalities  concerned 
with  this  problem  Is  the  city  of  Tucson 
in  my  home  State  of  Arizona.  The  mayor 
and  city  cou,ncilmen  of  Tucscon  believe 
that  the  govei-nment  bodies  of  the  com- 
mimities  have  a  more  knowledgeable  in- 
sight as  to  the  urgent  physical,  social, 
and  economic  needs  in  th^ir  unique 
areas.  They  believe  the  Better  Com- 
munities Act  recognizes  this  fact  and 
would  enable  quicker  and  better  aDoca- 
tjons  of  funds  where  they  are  most 
needed  with  a  minimum  of  delay,  red- 
tape,  and  overlapping. 

Pursuant  to  this  belief,  Mr.  President, 
tlie  mayor  and  the  councilmen  of  the 
city  of  Tucson  have  adopted  a  resolution 
urying  the  President  and  the  Congress 
to  give  early  and  favorable  considera- 
tion to  adoption  and  approval  of  the 
Better  Communities  Act.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  No.  8806— Relaii.nc  to  the 
Bette* -Communities  Act 

To  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Your  memorialist  respectfully  represents: 

The  substitution  of  federal  funding  of 
community  needs  from  the  grant-in-aid 
programs  to  the  more  flexible  method  pro- 


posed under  the  Better  Communities  Act 
would  be  of  great  help  to  the  cities  and 
towns  and  their  citizens. 

The  governing  bodies  of  communities  have 
a  more  knowledgeable  insight  as  to  the 
urgent  physical,  social  and  economic  needs 
In  their  unique  areas,  and  the  proper  prior- 
ities that  should  be  established  for  each. 
The  Better  Communities  Act  recognizes  this 
fact  and  enables  quicker  and  better  alloca- 
tion of  funds  where  they  are  most  needed, 
with  a  mluinnim  of  delay,  red  tape,  overlap- 
ping and  inflexible  distant  decisions  and  con- 
trols, and  we  heartily  endorse  this  Act. 

Wherefore,  your  Memorialist,  \he  Mayor 
and  Councilmen  of  the  City  of- Tucson, 
Arizona,  prays: 

That  the  Congress  give  early  and  favorable 
consideration  to  and  adopt  this  Better  Com- 
munities Act,  and  that  the  President  ap- 
proves same. 

The  City  Clerk  Is  hereby  directed  to  send 
copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  Richard  M.  Nixon;  to  Sen- 
ator Barry  Ooldwater,  Senator  Paul  Fannin 
and  Representative  Morris  K.  Udall;  to  the 
Chairmen  of  Committees  to  which  this  Act 
had  been  assigned,  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 


•"not  going  to  disappear  or  diminish, 
tter  what  we  decide  here  in  this 


COMMUNITY    MENTAL    HEALTH 
CENTERS  ACT 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  10 
years  ago  this  body  began  a  fight  for  the 
mental  health  of  eveiy  American.  The 
legislation  passed  then  created  a  pro- 
gram which  has  been  so  successful  that — 
Mr.  President,  I  must  apologize  to  the 
members  of  this  body  for  making  what 
must  seem  like  an  Alice-in-Wonderland 
ending  to  this  sentence:  the  program 
was  so  successful  that  the  administra- 
tion has  now  asked  that  we  destroy  it, 
stop  funding  It,  and  ask  our  mental 
health  professionals  to  go  back  to  square 
one  in  their  search  for  funds  to  build, 
staff,  and  operate  community  mental 
health  centers. 

Has  the  problem  gone  away?  No.  Like 
other  health  problems,  mental  illness 
will  not  disappear.  This  Nation  must 
continue  td  search  for  better  ways  to 
provide  for  the  health  care  of  its  citizens, 
including  better  mental  health  care. 

Today  one  out  of  every  four  Ameri- 
can famiUes  has  a  member  in  need  of 
some  kind  of  professional  mental  health 
care:  an  estimated  20  million  mental 
patients. 

Nine  million  Americans  are  alcoholics: 
patients  whose  illness  results  in  one- 
third  of  all  our  suicides  and  one-half  of 
all  our  homicides. 

At  least  600,000  Americans  are  heroin 
addicts;  their  addiction  is  an  illness 
which  is  reflected  not  only  in  health 
statistics,  but  in  crime  statistics,  as  we 
all  know. 

Ten  million  American  children  are  in 
need  of  the  preventive  mental  health 
care  which  we  now  have  the  capability — 
but  not  the  facilities  or  the  staffs — to 
offer  them. 

As  a  result  of  mental  illness  20  billion 
production  dollars  are  lost  every  year 
in  the  United  States,  proving  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  was  correct  when  he  stated 
to  Congress  in  1971 : 

Not  only  Is  health  more  important  than 
economic  wealth,  It  Is  also  Its  foundation. 


Those  figui-es  represent  needs  which 
are 
no 

Chaniber,  and  no  matter  what  the  ad- 
ministmtion  proposes.  Ten  years  ago, 
after  ejqjmining  the  reports  of  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Mental  Illness  and 
Health,  the  Congress  faced  that  truth 
squarely,  and  determined  to  make  avail- 
able to  every  American  in  his  own  com- 
munity the  best  mental  health  care  pos- 
sible. It  was  not  a  partisan  issue.  It  was 
not  a  temporary  or  short-term  commit- 
ment. Our  goal  then  was  the  creation 
and  operation  of  1,500  commtmity  mental 
health  centers  by  1980,  so  that  mental 
health  care  could  be  provided  for  the 
entire  population  regardless  of  ability 
to  pay. 

The  1963  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  sought  to  provide  sensible, 
ongoing  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  States  through 
matching  funds  grants  for  construction, 
for  research  and  for  staffing. 
.  With  that  legislation,  Mr.  President, 
we  set  in  motion  a  program  which  has 
accomplished  the  seemingly  impossible: 
in  the  face  of  imprecedented  inflation 
in  other  kinds  of  health  care  costs,  this 
program  has  been  able  to  treat  more 
patients  each  year — and  for  less  money 
per  patient.  It  has  truly  allowed  us  to  do 
more  with  less,  and  to  do  it  better. 

The  cost  for  treatment  of  the  nearly 
one  million  patients  served  in  commimity 
mental  health  centers  in  1972  was  less 
than  one-tenth  what  it  would  have  cost 
us  to  treat  those  same  patients  in  State 
institutions. 

There  has  been  a  dramatic  reduction 
in  the  resident  population  of  State  men- 
tal hospitals:  from  558,000  in  1955  to 
276,000  in  1972.  Part  of  that  reduction  Is 
due  to  better  forms  of  medication,  but  it 
is  significant  that  cutting  our  inpatient 
population  in  half  exactly  parallels  the 
growth  of  the  Federal  program  to  fund 
community  centers. 

One  need  only  compare  the  average 
per-patient-episode  cost  of  $380  in  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  to  the  per- 
patient-episode  cost  of  $4,749  average  in 
other  institutions  to  understand  the  eco- 
nomic effectiveness  of  this  program.  Be- 
cause only  1 1  percent  of  patient  care  in 
the  centers  involves  in-patient  care,  costs 
can  be  dramatically  reduced. 

But  cost  alone  should  not  be  our  cri- 
terion in  health  care.  We  want  the  best 
health  care  for  Americans,  of  com-se. 
Every  expert  in  the  field  now  agrees  that 
long-term  inpatient  care  for  mental  ill- 
ness is  self-defeating  in  most  cases.  The 
old-fashioned  concept  of  hiding  our  men- 
tally ill  neighbors  in  snake  pits  with  lilgh 
walls — "warehousing,"  the  professionals 
call  it  now — has  been  outgrown.  We  now 
know  that  isolating  human  beings 
causes  changes  in  brain  chemistry  which 
result  in  mental  illness.  Thus  "ware- 
housing" patients  is  a  vicious  circle,  with 
no  escape  for  tlie  patient. 

The  community  mental  health  center 
concept  of  treating  mental  patients  near 
their  homes,  on  an  outpatient  basis  if 
possible,  lias  broken  that  circle.  With 
local  care  which  includes  posthospital 
consultation,  educational  programs  in 
the  community,  and  preventive  services. 
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the  average  length  of  hofipitalization 
has  been  redticed  to  less  than  20  days, 
and  hope  for  a  normal  life  has  returned 
to  thousands  of  sick  Americans. 
,  The  centers  created  by  the  program 
Congress  initiated  10  years  ago  have 
begun  to  provide  effective  health  care  in 
the  least  expensive  and  most  humane 
way  possible.  Through  the  treatment  of 
mentally  ill  patients  near  their  homes, 
in  their  own  commimities,  and  on  an 
outpatient  basis,  mental  illness  is  be- 
ginning to  be  considered  a  terminable 
^  disease  instead  of  an  interminable  night- 
mare. 

This  program  has  clearly  met  all  the 
requirements  of  the  administration's 
stated  desire  for  "change  that  works." 

Yet  now  we  have  been  asked  to  aban- 
don it  one-thtrd  of  the  way  toward  the 
original  goal.  We  now  have  493  centers 
operating,  with  the  Federal  Government 
providing  approximately  30  percent  of 
the  fimds  for  construction,  research, 
training  and  staffing.  But  there  are  still 
more  than  1,000  catchment  areas  which 
do  not  have  centers,  Mr.  President.  More 
than  150  million  people  do  not  have  ac- 
cess to  a  community  mental  health  cen- 
ter yet.  Many  of  these  are  the  people 
most  in  need,  since  poverty  and  near- 
poverty  areas  have  been  least  able  or 
slowest  in  qualifying  for  the  matching 
funds. 

This  administration  has  a  record  of 
opposing  health  programs  while  giving 
them  lip  service,  unfortunately.  Through 
vetoes,  through  impoundment,  and 
through  failure  to  support  existing  or 
proposed  legislation,  they  have  made 
clear  their  lack  of  interest  in  a  medical 
care  system  that  works  for  all  the  people. 

In  1971  and  1973  they  requested  no 
construction  funds  for  commimity  men- 
tal health  centers.  They  have  opposed 
authorization  for  money  in  the  mental 
health  field  as  well  as  in  other  health 
fields.  It  has  recently  been  reported  that 
78  applicants  currently  have  approved 
but  imfunded  grants  for  the  development 
.  of  new  commimity  mental  health  cen- 
ters. More  than  96  more  such  applica- 
tions are  said  to  be  "in  the  pipeline" — 
that  is,  they  are  still  waiting  approval 
and  funding  decisions. 

Yet  the  1974  budget  request  of  the 
President  asked  for  no  money  for  new 
centers,  and  requested  a  phasing  out  of 
the  Federal  support  for  existing  centers. 
The  budget  asked  for  no  funds  for  new 
research  training  programs  for  psychia- 
trists. 

AVhy?  The  administration's  position  in 
asking  for  these  cuts  is  hard  to  follow, 
butU,  seems  to  be  phased  on  the  theory 
thalfour  aim  in  creating  this  legislation 
was  to  "demonstrate"  an  experimental 
program.  Using  that  reasoning  every 
Federal  program  which  operates  through 
authorizations  with  expiration  dates  is 
a  "demonstration  program"— and  that 
would  include,  of  course,  most  of  those 
programs  administered  by  HEW. 

A  second  argument  made  by  Secretary 
Weinberger  has  been  that  since  only  one- 
third  of  our  needed  number  of  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers  have  been 
built  or  funded,  It  is  unfair  for  them  to 
continue  to  exist  while  the  rest  of  the 


country  does  without.  The  purpose  of  this 
legislation,  of  course,  was  to  move  toward 
the  time  when  all  areas  of  the  United 
States  were  served  by  community  mental 
health  centers.  We  are  part  of  the  way 
down  that  road,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  we  would  ever  get  to  the  end  of  the 
road  if  we  stopped  taking  one  step  at  a 
time.  It  is  true  that  some  communities 
now  have  the  advantages  of  community 
health  centers,  while  others  do  not.  But 
eliminating  the  health  care  we  are  help- 
ing to  provide  in  one  area  will  not  notice- 
ably help  other  needier  areas.  That  seems 
a  remarkably  naive  argument,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

A  tliird  contention  of  Mr.  Weinberger 
has  been  that  the  money  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government  should  now  "be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  regular  health  delivery  sys- 
tem."-This  is  the  most  treacherous  of  all 
the  arguments  made  in  defense  of  the 
budget  cuts.  According  to  HEW  press 
release,  financing  for  the  mental  health 
program  can  be  accomplished  by  contri- 
butions from  individuals,  State  and  local 
governments,  reimbursements  from 
third-party  systems,  patient  fees,  reve- 
nue sharing,  or  national  health  insur- 
ance. 

At  the  present  time  no  national  health 
insurance  exists,  of  course.  The  adminis- 
tration's own  proposal  specifically  ex- 
cludes mental  health  care.  While  national 
health  insurance  may  someday  provide 
the  means  by  wliich  all  Americans  can 
receive  adequate  mental  health  care,  that 
day  is  surely  not  here  yet.  How  can  exist- 
ing centers  survive  until  that  day?  How 
could  new  centers  ever  be  built? 

Special  revenue  sharing  for  health  has 
not  been  proposed  and  may  never  be  pro- 
posed. 

General  revenue  sharing  has  not  con- 
tributed significantly  to  any  service  pro- 
grams. The  competition  in  the  states  and 
cities  for  that  money  is  severe — and  not 
likely  to  get  better. 

Existing  government  programs  like 
medicaid  or  medicare  provide  only  a 
fraction — 6  percent — of  present  support, 
and  are  limited  to  the  elderly  or  to  other 
specific  groups.  Coverage  varies  from 
State  to  State,  as  do  the  State  laws  re- 
garding it. 

Private  insurance  policies  rarely  cover 
mental  health  care,  and  are  usually  vei^y 
expensive.  What  that  really  mean  is  that 
only  those  who  can  already  afford  mental 
health  care  are  covered.  But  the  majority 
of  community  mental  health  center  pa- 
tients have  incomes  below  $5,000.  It 
would  be  impossible  for.  them  to  pay  the 
full  costs  of  the  services  they  need. 

State  and  local  governments  now  pro- 
vide almost  40  percent  of  the  funding  for 
the  community  mental  health  centers. 
Mr.  President.  The  Federal  Government 
has  provided  about  30  percent  up  to  this 
time.  The  rest  has  come  from  sources  of 
that  "regular  health  delivery  system"  Mr. 
Weinberger  speaks  of — and  my  evidence 
shows  that  the  amount  it  can  contribute 
is  limited  to  approximately  what  it  has 
contributed  in  the  past — at  most  one- 
foirrth-of  total  cost. 

In  my  State  of  New  Mexico  we  feel  the 
mental  health  center  concept  has  been 
very  successful.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
Bernalillo  County  Mental  Health  Center 


in  1969,  more  than  11,000  adults  and 
1,400  children  have  been  served.  This  is  a 
multi-ethnic,  low-income  and  high-un- 
employment area,  where  the  need  is 
severe.  The  center  program  has  actively 
involved  prevention,  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  mental  and  emotional  dis- 
orders, mental  retardation  and  drug 
abuse.  In  addition  it  provides  a  wide 
range  of  sei-vices  including  24  hour  hos- 
pitalization, outpatient  treatment,  after- 
care and  neighborhood-based  mental 
health  services  in  speech  and  hearing, 
community  education,  and  suicide  pre- 
vention. 

One  aspect  of  the  Bernalillo  Coiuily 
program  which  is  important  to  a  State 
like  New  Mexico  is  the  centers  success 
in  directly  serving  residents  other  than 
those  in  Bernalillo  County.  It  has  pro- 
vided consultation,  education  and  infor- 
mation to  62  centers,  councils,  school.?, 
and  workshops  throughout  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  and  is  especially  helpful  to 
areas  where  the  low  population  ratio 
makes  a  full  time  center  impractical.  The 
number  of  those  patients  sent  to  the  State 
hospital  from  Bernalillo  County  is  at  an 
all-time  low  of  4.5  percent  today,  as  com- 
pared to  the  28  percent  referred  prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  center. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  Bernalillo  Cen- 
ter is  one  of  those  which  would  suffer 
drastically  if  the  funding  for  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  is  not 
extended  or  renewed. 

I  would  like  to  read  to  you  one  para- 
graph from  a  letter  sent  to  me  by  Dr. 
Walter  W.  Winslow,  director  of  that  cen- 
ter: 

While  there  is  broad  community  support 
for  the  Mental  Health  Center,  there  is  little 
or  no  prospect  that  additional  local  funding 
can  be  obtained.  There  is  as  yet  no  CMHC 
Act  in  the  State,  nor  Is  there  any  mil  levy 
or  other  taxation  device  available  for  con- 
tinuing support.  The  current  "tax  revolt" 
almost  precludes  further  local  community 
monetary  svipport.  We  are  already  collecting 
about  all  of  the  fee  for  services  that  we  can 
under  existing  legislation.  The  majority  of 
our  sen-ices  are  furnished  by  paraprofession- 
als  and  are  not  billable.  We  also  provide  a 
wide  range  of  services  that  are  preventative, 
consultive.  educational,  or  rehabilitative,  antl 
there  IS  no  payment  mechanism  for  these 
services.  It  has  become  abundantly  clear  that 
the  revenue  sharing  funds  are  going  for  capi- 
tal improvements  and  not  operating  fv.nd.«. 
In  short,  none  of  the  arguments  advanced 
are  entirely  valid.  It  Is  the  considered  opinion 
of  the  staff  of  this  Center  that  It  Is  absolutely 
essential  to  extend  the.  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act. 

I  think.  Mr.  President,  that  Dr.  Wiii- 
slow's  statement  speaks  for  itself.  Under 
the  budget  restrictions  suggested  by  tl^.e 
administration,  the  programs  which 
have  been  developed  with  such  care — 
programs  which  HEW  admits  are  work- 
ing well  and  should  be  continued — pro- 
grams like  the  Bernalillo  County  Mental 
Health  Center — would  be  cut  off  from 
Federal  funding  which  is  life-blood  itself 
to  them. 

The  long  term  costs  of  mental  illness 
neglected  are  very  high.  Are  we  prepared 
to  pay  them  someday?  Will  oiu*  cliildren 
be  better  able  to  pay  in  the  futiue  the 
costs  of  our  neglect  today? 

Certainly  we  have  found  a  better  way 
to  serve  mentally  ill  patients.  We  know 
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now  what  worljs.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to 
keep  it  working  while  we  continue  to 
move  toward  the  day  when  it  will  be 
working  for  every  community  in  America. 

It  was  essential  that  we  extend  through 
fiscal  year  1974  the  minimum  funds  to 
support  the  ongoing  programs  and  fund 
new  centers.  The  Senate  and  House  have 
overwhelmingly  supported  tliat  proposal. 
It  is  now  imperative  that  we  consider  re- 
inforcing the  Community  Mental  Health 
Center  Act  in  order  to  make  sure  that  our 
original  goal  will  be  met — mental  healtli 
care  for  every  American  who  needs  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  two  furtlier 
letters  concerning  the  community  healtli 
centers  operating  in  New  Mexico  and 
their  accomplishments  as  well  as  their 
needs,  i  Letter  from  Joanne  W.  Sterling, 
February  6,  1973,  and  letter  from  Walter 
Winslow,  April  17.  1973.) 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bernalillo  County  Mental 

Health  Center. 
Albuquerque.  N.  Mcx..  February  6,  iS7J. 
Hon.  Joseph  M.  Montoya,      ^ 
U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Appropriation<. 
Waxhington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Montoya:  Yoiir  Inquiry 
concerning  our  neighborhood  services  pro- 
gram Is  very  much  appreciated.  I  hope  the 
following  Information  will  be  helpful. 

As  outlined  in  our  brochure,  there  are  six 
jielghborhood  mental  health  contacts  teams 
located  within  the  BeruallUo  County  area. 
Five  of  these  are  located  in  •'storefronts" 
within  the  following  areas;  Barelas,  Mar- 
tlneztown.  North  Valley,  South  Valley,  and 
the  South  Broadway  area.  The  sixth  is  the 
Heights  Team  which  is  located  within  our 
central  facility  rather  than  being  based  in 
the  commiuiliy.  While  the  staffing  pattern 
of  each  team  varies  somewhat,  they  do  em- 
ploy nurses,  social  workers,  child  develop- 
ment workers,  psychologists,  and  para-pro- 
fesslonal  mental  health  workers.  Many  of 
the  latter  are  residents  of  the  neighborhoods 
In  which  they  work  and  are  graduates  of 
the  Department  of  Psychiatry's  two  year 
New  Careers  training  program  which  leads 
to  an  Associate  of  Arts  degree.  Psychiatric 
consultation  services  and  other  specialized 
treatment  and  evaluation  services  are  made 
available  to  the  teams  on  an  as-needed  basis. 

The  neighborhood-based  teams  focus  upon 
•  providing  mental  health  care  to  the  residents 
of  their  service  areas.  This  Includes  provid- 
ing counseling  and  treatment  to  persons 
whose  emotional  problems  can  be  dealt  with 
on  an  out-patient  basis  as  well  as  follow-up. 
treatment  to  patients  who  have  required 
short-term,  In-patlent  care  at  the  center  or 
longer-term  care  at  the  state  hospital.  Dur- 
ing the  month  of  December,  for  example, 
these  six  teams  saw  724  patients  for  a  total 
of  1298  contacts. 

Since  last  July,  our  neighborhood  services 
have  expanded  significantly  by  means  of 
three  special  grant  programs.  Oilf  Vbuth 
Services  section  has  developed  a  soft  drug 
abuse  program  for  young  people  which  in- 
volves two  drop-in  centers;  one  of  these  Is 
located  in  the  Old  Town  area  ard  the  other 
is  on  South  Broadway.  Also,  a  transitional 
living  facility  for  up  to  14  youth  who  are 
estranged  from  their  families  will  open  soon 
on  North  12th  Street.  Approximately  150 
young  people  are  currently  Involved  in  those 
>  programs  at  present.  Through  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  we  re- 
ceived two  small  grants  which  enabled  us  to 
establl.sh  a  rehabilitation  program  for  ex- 
convlcts  and  their  family  members  and  a 
specialized  treatment  program  for  sex  offend- 


ers. Those  programs  have  a  combined  case* 
load  of  about  170  Individuals  and  are  lo- 
cated In  the  Southwest  section  of  the  city. 

I  hope  the  above  summary  will  be  helpful. 
If  your  schedule  should  ever  allow  It  during 
your  visits  to  Albuquerque,  please  feel  free 
to  visit  our  center  or  any  of  Its  components. 
We  would  be  delighted  to  talk  further  with 
you,  or  any  member  of  your  staff,  about  areas 
of  our  program  which  are  of  Interest. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
Sincerely, 

JoANNE  W.  SfERMNC.,   Ph.   D., 

Ansistant  Director  /or  Special  Programs. 

BERVALILLO   CoirNTY   MENTAL 

Health  Center, 
Albiutuerque.  N.  Mex..  April  17.  1973. 
Senator  Joseph  M.  Montoya, 
■Senate  O^^ice  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Montoya:  We  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  tha;ik  you  for  tak- 
ing the  time  from  your  busy  schedule  to 
meet  with  us  on  April  3,  1973. 

You  requested  that  we  supply  some  data 
on  the  success  of  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  in  New  Mexico  and  we  would  like 
to  submit  the  following  for  your  considera- 
tion. 

The  State  Mental  Hospital  maintains  rec- 
ords of  admissions  of  mental  patients  on  a 
county  by  county  per  capita  basis.  Prior  to 
the  opening  of  tlie  Bernalillo  County  Mental 
Health  Center  In  February.  1969,  Bernalillo 
Coimty  ranked  24th  per  capita.  By  June, 
1972,  Bernalillo  County  ranked  31  of  32 
counties  with  neighboring  Sandoval  County 
ranking  32.  This  Is  an  Indication  that  the 
Center  is  having  an  impact  on  that  county 
and  is  borne  ovit  by  the  enclosed  statistics 
showing  87  contacts  from  Sandoval  County. 

Equally  significant  is  the  fact  that  the 
counties  served  by  the  Southwest  Mental 
Health  Center  in  Las  Cruces  are  ranked  27 
through  30  iu  the  per  capita  admissions. 
Neighboring  Valencia  County  also  has  an 
excellent  per  capita  rating  because  of  the 
availability  for  our  services. 

Since  tlie  average  stay  at  the  State  Hos- 
pital Is  approximately  65  days  and  costs  are 
roughly  $20  a  day,  there  Is  approximately  a 
$1,300  hospitalization  bill.  At  this  Center  our 
average  Inpatient  stay  is  5  days  and  our  costs 
are  $33  a  day,  so  there  Is  a  comparative  hos- 
pitalization figure  of  $165.  This,  aside  from 
the  humanitarian  aspects,  is  certainly  a  more 
economical  manner  of  treating  the  mentally 
111.  In  addition,  we  have  65  to  70  children  In 
special  day  schools  for  mentally  retarded, 
emotionally  disturbed,  and  deaf/ blind  chil- 
dren who  would  most  likely  end  up  In  one  of 
the  state  institutions  of  the  retarded  for  their 
entire  lives  If  It  were  not  for  these  training 
programs. 

It  Is  our  opinion  that  rather  than  cut  back 
the  community  mental  health  centers,  effort 
should  be  made  to  establish  a  network  of 
such  centers  throughout  the  entire  state. 

.*s  you  well  know,  the  tax  base  In  most 
counties  in  New  Mexico  (where  some  are  al- 
most entirely  public  lands)  is  such  that  this 
can  never  become  a  reality  without  substan- 
tial federal  support.  These  are  among  the 
most  significant  statistics,  but  If  you  require 
ot>ier  specifics,  plea.se  Indicates  the  type  of 
data  that  you  want  and  we  will  attempt  to 
supply  It. 

Again,  many,  thanks  for  your  cooperation. 
your.s  sincerely. 

Walter  W.  Winslow,  M.D., 

Director. 


objections  to  a  blanket  amnesty  for  draft 
dodgers  and  deserters  of  the  Vietnam 
War. 
As  tlie  editorial  pointed  out: 
It  Is  not  amnesty  for  the  undeserving  we 
need,  but  a  big  dose  of  responsibility,  diiiy- 
pllnes  and  respect  for  law.  ' 

This  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "Amnesty? 
No!,"  which  appeared  on  WSPA  Radio 
and  Television  May  31,  1973,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amnesty.'  No! 

There  U  a  saying  about  "turning  the 
other  cheek"  and  it  would  seem  that  this  l.s 
what  the  Conference  of  Major  Superiors  of 
Men  are  requesting.  Tlie  Conference  Is  an 
organization  of  some  thirty  thousand  prle.sis 
and  brothers  consisting  of  180  Catholic 
orders. 

They  have  urged  unconditional  amnesty 
for  all  Americans  who  broke  the  draft  or 
deserted  military  units  to  avoid  service  iu 
the  Vietnam  War.  WSPA  sees  no  reason  to 
give  these  men  universal  and  unconditional 
amnesty.  Each  of  these  deserters  made  his 
own  choice.  Over  forty  thousand  Americans 
stood  firmly  behind  their  coimtry  and  gave 
their  all.  How  this  Conference  of  Major 
Superiors  can  ask  that  the  American  peo- 
ple should  forget  these  total  sacrifices  and 
those  of  thousands  more  of  their  comrades 
who  will  bear  scars  for  life.  Is  beyond  our 
comprehension.  To  grant  total  amnesty  to 
those  who  refused  to  serve  would  be  a  dis- 
service to  every  American  who  died.  The-.e 
people  who  are  weeping  scalding  tears  for 
deserters  say  that  It  will  take  unconditional 
amnesty  to  heal  division  and  restore  harmony 
to  the  nation. 

WSPA  disagrees.  As  we  see  it,  it  is  noE. 
amnesty  for  the  vindeserving  we  need,  but 
a  big  dose  of  responsibility,  disciplines,  and 
respect  for  law.  If  this  country's  moral  fiber 
Is  to  regain  Its  consciousness,  then  we  mxist 
teach  our  citizens  that  they  have  rights  and 
they  have  responsibilities,  and  the  two  go 
together  like  ham  and  eggs. 


Jime  8,  1973 
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NO  BLANKET  AMNESTY  FOR  DRAFT 
DODGERS  AND  DESERTERS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
very  glad  to  see  a  recent  editorial  on 
WSPA   television  which   voiced  strong 


BACKPACKlfiG  IN  UTAH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  delights 
of  backpacking  into  Utah's  Escalante 
Canyon  are  described  in  colorful  detail 
in  an  article  which  was  carried  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  Sunday,  June  3. 
Since  I  have  hiked  the  area  myself.  I 
thoroughly  enjoyed  Stephen  Silha's  ac- 
count of  his  trip.  There  are  no  roads  in 
the  Escalante,  no  mechanical  means  of 
transportation,  no  vestiges  even  of  civil- 
ization. One  couldn't  be  farther  away  in 
spirit,  cr  in  actuality,  from  the  noise  and 
pollution  of  city  life. 

I  recalled  with  some  satisfaction  that 
it  was  my  bill  to  establish  tlie  Glen 
Canyon  National  Recreation  Area,  and 
enacted  by  the  92d  Congress,  which  set 
in  motion  the  wheels  to  protect  tlie 
Escalante.  That  bill  expanded  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Glen  Canyon  Recreation 
Area  to  bring  into  it  all  of  the  Escalante 
watershed  frofn  Harris  Wash  southward, 
and  provided  that  the  entire  area  should 
be  studied  for  possible  wilderness  desig- 
nation. That  study  is  now  underway. 

The  road  mentioned  In  the  article, 
which  is  necessary  to  provide  access  to 


Lake  Powell,  was  also  authorized  by  that 
bill,  but  routed  specifically  to  cross  the 
river  at  the  lower  end  of  Escalante  Val- 
ley, close  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Powell,  so 
that  the  upper  reaches  of  the  canyon 
could  not  be  violated  in  any  way,  but 
cjuld  be  kept  in  their  present  primitive 
state. 

So  come  west  to  Utah's  Escalante  Val- 
ley all  of  you  backpackers — a  great  ex- 
perience awaits  you. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  uanimous  consent 
that  the  Washington  Post  article,  en- 
titled "The  Backpacker  Owns  the  Earth," 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Backpacker  Owns  the  Earth 
(By  Stephen  Sllha) 

Es<;alante,  Utah. — Brushing  breathlessly 
against  redrock  cliffs,  gnawing  on  a  stick  of 
beef  Jerky,  clambering  over  boulders  dumped 
by  a  rocksllde,  tromplng  near  Indian  ruins; 
a  backpacker  owns  the  earth.  Backpacking 
gave  us  a  rare  look  at  ourselves:  swallowed 
by  canyons,  yet  towering  over  toads. 

This  Is  the  Escalante  River  Valley  In  south- 
ern Utah.  Above  the  canyon  walls  are  rocks, 
sand,  scrub  juniper  and  ruthless  desert  sim; 
In  ithe  moist  canyon  Itself,  cottonwoods,  a 
little  quicksand  and  surprise  rain  showers. 
Everywhere,  Incipient  adventure  but  few  hu- 
mans. 

Like  many  modern  Daniel  Boones,  we  had 
abandoned  freeways  and  motel  frills  to  fol- 
low the  pollution-free,  naturally  alr-condl- 
tloned,  hoof -beaten  trail  to  Jagged  cliffs  and 
opened  eyes. 

I  felt  a  bit  qullty  taking  an  airplane  out  of 
the  usual  East  Coast  turmoil  Into  the  quiet  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  which  Is  fast  becoming  a  mag- 
net for  skiers  and  backpackers;  a  rather  pol- 
luted Mecca  In  the  shadow  of  the  beautiful 
Wasatch  Mountains.  My  guilt  faded  as  I  saw 
how  the  automobile  dominated  the  city;  bet- 
ter not  to  own  one.  Airplanes  and  backpacks 
complement  each  other. 

On  our  small-craft  flight  to  rugged  Escal- 
ante, we  saw  how  much  of  Utah  Is  unsettled, 
raw  looking.  The  desert  yawned  and  we  went 
In:  a  backpacking,  bird-watching,  walk 
through  cactus  and  cattle  country  and  Into 
Coyote  Canyon. 

In  and  alongside  the  uneven  creek,  we 
probed  the  canyon  floor  as  deeply  as  the  pack 
straps  dug  Into  our  backs. 

"Watch  out  for  rattlesnakes,"  a  local  tour 
leader  told  us.  It  was,  I  thought,  his  way 
of  saying,  "Keep  your  eyes  on  the  ground; 
there's  much  to  see." 

We  never  saw  a  snake.  But  we  did  see  much 
else:  budding  wlldflowers,  waterfalls,  lizards, 
the  abandoned  cave-home  of  some  Colorado 
uranium  speculators,  frogs,  canyon  wrens, 
color-crayon  cliffs  striated  by  Iron  deposits 
and  earthfoldlng  and  magnificent  red-and- 
yellow  arches. 

Undaunted  by  a  few  threatening  clouds  In 
the  mldmornlng  sun,  we  entered  the  canyon 
through  a  gradual  ravine  called  Hurricane 
Wash.  By  early  afternoon,  we  had  found  a 
dry  campsite  In  a  large  cavelike  hollow  part 
way  up  the  steep  canyon  wall.  A  brief  rain 
capped  the  canyon  with  a  rainbow.  I  was 
glad  to  have  hiking  boots  with  thick,  rubber- 
cleated  soles  and  high  tops  with  no  side- 
arms.  I  spent  much  of  my  canyon  time  tra- 
versing Coyote  Creek  trying  to  avoid  the 
eddying  pools  while  snapping  pictures,  ex- 
claiming over  shapes  and  colors,  and  keeping 
up  a  steady  pace. 

Experienced  packers  seldom  rest  (some  say 
5  minutes  every  hour).  They  keep  an  even 
pace  until  they  reach  a  campsite,  usually 
before  mldafternoon.  Then,  after  setting  up 
camp  (finding  the  right  terrain,  deciding  on 


places  to  eat  and  sleep,  collecting  wood  and 
water)  they  play.  They  swim,  explore  dis- 
tant arches  and  crags,  or  walk  to  Interesting 
spots  seen  that  morning. 

Howling  coyotes,  far  away.  Laughing  can- 
yon wrens,  up  close.  Now  the  thrill  of  com- 
ing upon  an  Improbable  rock  arch.  Then  the 
quiet  of  a  cold  bath  In  a  "tub":  a  rare,  three- 
foot  deep  spot  where  the  creek  massages 
goose-pimpled  sklri.  .  .  . 

Yukon  Pie,  a  meatless  dish  that  tastes  like 
a  rich  beef  stew  topped  by  fluffy  dumplings 
shows  how  soy  protein  and  freeze-dry  tech- 
nology have  outflavored  the  old  powderetT 
camping  fare.  Most  ecologically  minded 
campers  no  longer  cook  over  an  open  fire, 
though  they  may  start  a  small  night  Are  for 
light  and  warmth.  A  pack-sized  stove  that 
runs  on  kerosene,  white  gasoline,  or  a  com- 
pressed-gas cartridge,  can  start  faster  and 
cook  more  efficiently  than  the  diffuse  flames 
of  wood. 

Such  are  the  Joys  available  here  to  anyone 
willing  to  heft  a  pack.  Even  children  gen- 
erally do  well  on  the  trail,  especially  If  they're 
natural  out-doorsmen.  They  can  carry  their 
lightweight  share  of  the  load,  too. 

Bob  Sorenson  charges  $25  per  person  for  a 
Jeep  ride  down  the  dusty  dirt  road  from  Es- 
calante to  Coyote  Canyon  (where  the  back- 
packing Is  choice)  and  back.  We  understood 
why  after  we  saw  the  rugged  rockbed  he  drove 
over.  With  more  time,  we  could  have  walked. 
It  would  have  been  long  and  hot. 

Malln  Foster,  who  runs  a  trail-guide  and 
outfitting  company  called  Peace  and  Quiet, 
Inc.,  will  provide  backpacks,  sleeping  bags, 
meals,  and  know-how.  "Spring  and  fall  are 
the  best  times  to  hike  In  this  country"  he 
suggests.  "Mid-summers  are  too  hot  and 
there's  a  danger  of  flash  floods."  Many  people 
drive  In  their  own  cars,  park  them  under  a 
tree  and  strike  out  on  their  own  with  a  map. 

Backpacks  are  rugged.  Their  (usual)  nylon 
shells  and  aluminum  frames  can  withstand 
reasonable  abuse  and  are  available  In  all 
sizes.  Parts  that  could  break  are  replaceable. 
Reports  still  abound  of  backpacks  being  dam- 
aged by  airline  handling.  But  as  more  trav- 
elers carry  packs,  the  baggage  tossers  learn 
where  It's  best  to  store  the  packs  and  where 
not  to  pick  them  up.  Today  most  packs  come 
through   unscathed. 

The  exhilaration  of  backpacking  can  hap- 
pen anywhere.  Like  the  Escalante  Valley, 
many  areas  retain  their  magic  because  of  rel- 
ative inaccessibility  by  any  means  but  the 
trail.  Out  here,  a  proposed  new  highway 
(which  would  allow  more  people  to  see  the 
valley)  threatens  to  change  it  for  back- 
packers, and  environmentalists  are  fighting 
to  stop  It. 

Their  argument  is  based  on  new  reality  in 
many  people's  lives:  leisure  time,  mobility 
and  affluence,  which  foster  the  desire  to  use 
wilderness  areas.  A  Wasatch  Mountain  Club 
flyer  calls  the  public's  new  wilderness  ap- 
proach "more  sophisticated."  with  a  "hunger 
for  nature  that  cannot  be  satisfied  merely  by 
more  boat  marinas,  waterskiiug  facilities, 
mass-camping  areas  and  highways." 

Richard  Holmstrom.  sales  manager  for 
Kelty  Manufacturing  Company  of  Olendale. 
Calif.,  points  to  President  John  Kennedy's 
physical  fitness  program  of  the  '60s  as  a  key 
spur  to  muscle-bending  vacations.  Like  most 
pack  manufacturers,  Kelty  Is  bas«t-«n  the 
West  Coast,  "where  the  sport  beian." 

Modern  metal  pack  frames,  whl^  transfer 
75  per  cent  of  the  pack's  wetghfTo  the  hips, 
were  Invented  only  In  the  past  20  years  by 
A.  I.  Kelty  and  some  friends  who  hiked  the 
Sierras  and  the  Rockies  toting  gunny  sacks. 
Now  though  pack  companies  call  It  an  "in- 
fant Industry,"  pack-and-frame  selling  Is 
big  business. 

In  fact,  backpack  manufacturers  have  In- 
creased production  by  25  per  cent  each  year 
and  plan  to  continue  expanding.  Salesroom 
reports,  until  a  recent  lull,  have  shown  busi- 


ness almost  doubling  yearly.  Foreign  im- 
ports are  large. 

Next  to  biking,  backpacking  may  be  "the 
new  No.  1  summer  sport,"  outfitters  pro- 
claim. Yet  Charles  Kallman,  who  runs  a  12- 
year-old  store  In  Boston  called  Wilderness 
House,  sees  backpacking  giving  way  to  moim- 
talneerlug.  This  is  a  more  rugged  sport  yet. 
Involving  climbing  ropes,  axes  and  other  spe- 
cial equipment. 

In  spite  of  all  the  new  synthetic^,  he  ad- 
vises, there's  still  no  substitute  for  the 
strength  and  warmth  of  wool  clothes,  down 
sleeping  bags  and  leather  boots  for  either 
backpacking  or  mountain  climbing.  Wool  re- 
tains its  warmth  even  when  wet.  A  good  pair 
of  boots  costs  from  $35  to  $70.  Pack  and  pack 
gear  can  ring  up  a  bill  from  $45  to  »I00. 
Down  sleeping  bags  run  an  additional  Si5  to 
$140. 

Fortunately.  I  can  always  leave  the  world 
of  prices  and  take  to  the  trail.  My  pace  slows 
down,  the  city  tension  melts. 

"This  place  knows  no  time."  echoes  Utah 
canyon  guide  Bob  Mcdougall  as  he  and  his 
dog  Duff  ( who  caries  his  own  supplies  in  his 
own  pack  i  pause  to  medlt^e  In  front  of  a 
balanced  rock.  ^tjL 

The  Utah  Travel  CounjBrCouncil  Hall. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84ll4^ubllshes  a  guide 
to  "package  tours"  listing  prices  and  det.xils 
of  possible  trips  such  as  the  one  described 
above. 


Books  To  Get  Y'ou  Started 

Mention  backpacking  to  any  outdoorsman 
and  he'll  likely  blurt  out  "  'The  Compleat 
Walker'  by  Colin  Fletcher  "  (Knopf.  $7.S5 — 
hard  cover  only)  before  you  have  a  chance  to 
ask  what  book  to  read  before  your»trip.  The 
book's  353  pages  present  In  deft  detail  the 
techniques  and  philosophy  of  Fletcher  the 
backpacker.  And  his  may  be  the  only  book 
which  In  itself  can  prepare  a  novice  for  back- 
packing. 

Recently,  several  newer,  less  expensive  pa- 
perbacks have  come  out  giving  helpful  looks 
at  backpacking  lore: 

"Pleasure  Packing'  by  Robert  S.  Wood 
(Condor,  $3.95)  gives  a  free-wheeling  look  at 
"how  to  backpack  In  comfort."  Outstanding 
section  on  pre-trlp  conditioning. 

"Backpacking  One  Step  at  a  Time"  by  Har- 
vey Manning  (REI  Press.  $7.50)  is  a  compe- 
tent, equipment-oriented  manual,  straight- 
forward and  accompanied  by  humorous  draw- 
ings. 

"Backpacking  It!"  by  Andrew  Sugar  (Lan- 
ver.  $1.95)  Is  much  shorter,  selective,  and  in- 
cludes regional  maps  on  where  to  go  packing. 

"The  Compleat  Backpacker"  by  Jerry  Herz 
(Popular.  $1.50)  is  a  wide-ranging  guide  that 
opens  with  warmup  exercises  to  do  at  home 
and  ends  with  a  section  on  emergency  wilder- 
ness survival  techniques. 


MANPOWER  FOR  DEFENSE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  at 
a  time  when  we  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly aware  of  sophisticated  weapon  sys- 
tems, it  is  a  bit  ironic  that  the  principal 
focus  of  attention  has  recently  returned 
once  again  to  the  himian  weapon — the 
soldier — the  man.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant questions  now  being  raised  in 
the  matter  of  our  national  defense  con- 
cerns how  many  men  we  will  need,  how 
much  they  will  cost;  how  are  we  to  get 
them  and  how  can  they  be  used  most 
effectively  ? 

It  stands  to  reason  that  despite  all 
the  talk  of  automation  and  exotic  weap- 
onry nothing  has  yet  been  invented  that 
will  replace  the  man  on  the  ground  as 
a  final  determinant  of  success  or  failure 
in  battle.  It  is  perfectly  obvious,  but  even 
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so  it  requires  repeating  and  emphasizing 
trcm  time  to  time  that  without  man  the 
machines  and  the  weapons  of  defense 
are  largely  meaningless. 

Mr.  President,  many  people  do  not  yet 
realize  that  we  spend  about  56  p>ercent 
of  the  total  national  defense  budget  for 
manpower  procurement,  retention,  pay 
and  related  programs.  A  great  deal  more 
needs  to  be  known  by  the  public  gen- 
erally about  the  very  large  role  military 
manpower  still  plays  in  our  total  defeiwe 
picture. 

Recently.  Mr.  President,  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  Army  produced 
an  excellent  position  paper  entitled 
^^anpower  for  Defense."  It  goes  into 
qSestions  such  as  how  many  men  we  will 
nekd  and  what  it  is  likely  to  cost  the 
tajMayer  to  maintain  an  effective  force. 
Because  of  its  great  importance  to  the 
members  of  the  Senate  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  this  position  paper  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  position 
paper  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Manpower  for  Defense 
introduction 

In  an  era  of  Increasingly  sophi::-ilC'aie(l  and 
exotic  weapons  systems,  there  is  at  least  a 
modicum  of  irony  In  the  fact  that  the  princi- 
pal focus  of  attention  now  should  return 
again  to  the  ultimate  weapon — the  soldier — 
man.  How  many  do  we  need?  How  much  do 
they  cost?  How  do  we  get  them?  and  How  do 
we  use  them  most  effectively?  These  are  four 
complicated  questions  for  which  uncompli- 
cated answers  are  beiiig  sought — and  this 
nvon't  be  easy. 

J  Many  factors  contribute  to  tlie  dilemma. 
^-Nothing  has  yet  been  invented  nor  is  likely 
\to  be  that  will  replace  a  man  on  the  ground 
as  the  final  determinant  of  success  in  battle, 
or.  for  that  matter,  as  the  visible  and  credible 
segment  of  defense.  For  without  him,  the 
machines  and  weapons  mean  nothing.  We 
have  gone  far  In  supporting  and  moving  men 
to  and  on  the  battle  area.  But  the  costs  of 
going  further  In  mechanization  and  weapons 
systems  are  rapidly  reducing  our  options. 

The  Idea  that  every  able-bodied  man  has 
some  obligation  to  his  cotmtry  for  military 
service  If  needed  has  lost  ciurency  In  some 
circles.  As  a  result,  our  Armed  Forces  mtist 
resort  to  the  more  costly  route  of  obtaining 
manpower  exclusively  from  voluntary  sotirces, 
and  there  are  indications  that  it  could  be 
difficult  to  continue  to  get  tlie  numbers  and 
ciuality  needed. 

Despite  great  and  continuing  efforts  to 
make  ovir  manpower  more  cost-effective,  to 
streamline  our  forces  and  to  eliminate  un- 
necessary operations,  we  will  still  spend 
about  56'o  of  the  natioiuil  defense  budget 
for, manpower  procurement,  retention,  pay 
and  related  programs.  The  basics  of  military 
manpower  needs  play  a  very  big  role  in  our 
total  defense  picture.  It  is  a  role  that  de- 
serves closer  scrutiny  and  wider  understand- 
ing. Manpower  constitutes  the  most  essential 
of  all  resources  In  our  defense  system. 

HOW  MANY  DO  WE  NEED? 

In  Part  IT  of  this  study,  "How  Much  De- 
fense Do  We  Need?",  we  explained  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  the  Total  Force 
Concept  and  the  resultant  1<2  war  strategy 
that  serve  as  the  national  basis  for  deter- 
mining our  country's  military  manpower 
needs.  These  have  permitted  a  number  of  ac- 


tions to  be  taken  which  have  allowed  us  to 
reduce  the  active  forces  to  the  present  base- 
line le\'els. 

Under  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  we  rely  on  our 
allies  to  do  more  for  themselves. 

Under  the  Total  Force  Concept,  the  Re- 
serve and  National  Guard  forces  have  been 
given  a  much  bigger  and  more  responsive 
role  In  our  war  plans  than  heretofore.  And 
it  is  announced  national  policy  that  any 
future  expansion  of  our  Armed  Forces  re- 
qtiired  in  national  emergencies  will  be  ac- 
complished by  mobilizing  the  Reserve  and 
National  Guard. 

The  wind-down  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  has 
greatly  reduced  the  number  of  service  per- 
sonnel in  transit.  At  the  height  of  the  Viet- 
nam war,  where  a  totir  of  combat  duty  was 
limited  to  12  months,  more  than  60.000  men 
were  in  that  pipeline  at  any  given  time.  Ob- 
viously, these  men  were  not  available  for 
any  other  duty.  Also  contributing  to  per- 
sonnel turbulence  were  the  two  year  com- 
mitments of  draftees.  Increa.sing  the  average 
tours  of  duty  at  a  given  station  from  12 
months  in  Vietnam  to  an  average  of  3  years 
will  have,  among  its  other  benefits,  the  ad- 
vantage of  further  reducing  the  transient 
portions  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  also  to 
reduce  moving  costs  which  are  expected  to 
be  down  by  33-;   compared  to  PY72. 

Good  progress  has  been  made,  especially 
in  the  Army,  in  improving  the  combat  to 
support  forces  ratio— the  so-called  teeth-to- 
tail.  Reorganizations  to  eliminate  head- 
riuarters  and  the  closing  of  unneeded  bases 
eontribnte  to  this  Improvement.  During 
FY74,  as  an  e.xample,  the  Army  will  in- 
crease the  manpower  devoted  to  our  combat 
division  forces  by  almost  6.000  despite  a  re- 
duction of  approximately  21,000 'in  total  ac- 
tive Army  strength. 

In  FY73,  the  programmed  Army  forces  will 
move  towards  a  higher  ratio  of  combat  to 
svipport  forces.  An  indicator  of  the  emphasis 
placed  on  combat  power  within  active  divi- 
sion forces  can  be  obtained  by  examining  the 
number  of  divisions  and  support  increments 
in  the  active  Army  force.  The  table  below 
shows  the  breakdown  of  divisions  and  sup- 
port increments  from  FY70  to  FY74: 

SUMMARY  OF  ACTIVE  ARMY  DIVISION  FORCES 
^  Fiscal  year— 


1970       1971       1972       1973 


1974 


Divisions.^ 

171,-. 

cremeiits 

mi 

Oi.isrnsas  pet- 

centajie  of 

division  orces.- 

39 

13^  i 
19U 


122i 
14' „ 


13 


47 


13 
1! 

48 


Tlie  percentage  of  the  force  that  is  made 
up  of  divisions  is  shown  continually  Increas- 
ing from  39 -,f.  in  FY  70  to  48 '.i  in  the  FY  74 
baseline  force,  reflecting  an  increasing  em- 
phasis on  combat  power  in  the  active  divi- 
sion forces  for  this  time  period. 

A  further  measurement  of  the  relative  em- 
phasis the  Army  places  on  combat  power  is 
the  ratio  of  total  Artny  manpower  to  the 
number  of  divisions.  This  ratio  Is  shown 
below : 

RATIO   OF   ACTIVE   ARMY    MANPOWER    TO   NUMBER 
OP   DIVISIONS 

Fiscal  year; 

1970 76,  300 

1971 82,  200 

1972 65,  200 

1973 63,  400 

1974 61,800 


Where  feasible,  jobs  that  have  oeen  done 
by  military  personnel  are  being  turned  over  to 
civilians.  Some  31,000  jobs  are  scheduled  for 
civillanizatlon  throughout  DOD  In  the  FY74 
budget.  Ten  thousand  of  these  will  be  in 
the  Army. 

The  use  of  women  In  the  Armed  Forces  i^ 
being  greatly  accelerated. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  many  actions  have 
been  taken  to  give  us  only  the  minimum 
Armed  Forces  that  are  required  for  our -na- 
tional defense  and  at  the  same  time  to  try 
and  ensure  that  what  we  do  have  are  effec- 
tively utilized. 

There  is  a  certain  risk  in  relying  so  heavily 
on  our  allies — where  only  our  own  national 
Interests  may  be  involved — but  we've  taken 
it.  There  are  risks  Involved  in  relying  entirely 
on  voluntary  enlistments  to  keep  our  force.s 
at  full  strength— which  they  must  be— but 
we  are  taking  those  too.  The  large  responsibil- 
ities assigned  to  the  Guard  and  Reserve  as- 
sume that  they  can  maintain  adequate 
strength  and  be  provided  with  the  equipment 
requirecj,  the  training  areas  needed  and  the 
strong  support  of  the  active  establishment  on 
a  sustained  basis. 

One  cannot  review  these  actions  taken  and 
the  risks  assumed  without  wondering 
whether  or  not  we  have  already  cut  our  forces 
below  the  level  of  prudence.  Certainly  no  fur- 
ther manpower  savings  can  be  expected  with- 
out dramatic  changes  In  our  national  objec- 
tives and  commitments. 

HOW    MUCH    DO    THEY    COST? 

Tlie  question  of  manpower  costs  involves 
npt  only  the  pay  and  allowances  that  those 
in  uniform  receive,  but  also  the  recrtiiting 
and  Incentive  costs  that  are  Involved  in  get- 
ting and  retaining  people.  Nor  can  retirement 
costs  be  ignored,  for  they  too  play  a  signif- 
icant part  In  assessing  our  mUitary  manpower 
costs. 

In  the  past  ten  years,  manpower  costs  have 
risen  from  ^VU  of  the  defense  budget  to  56'. 
of  the  budget  now  being  considered  by  the 
Congress.  Prom  FY64  to  FY64,  defense  pay 
costs  rose  by  $4.6  bUllon,  while  active  mili- 
tary and  civil  service  manpower  fell  801,000 
(17.7''; ).  Prom  FY64  to  PY74,  pay  costs  rose 
by  $21.9  billion,  whUe  manpower  fell  bv 
474,000(12.7':;,). 

According  to  studies  completed  by  the.  staff 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
the  average  cost  of  maintaining  a  VS.  soldier 
on  active  duty  has  risen  from  about  $3,443.00 
In  FY50  to  $12,448.00  In  FY74— an  Increase 
of  262 ''^.  Pay  boosts  have  accounted  for  more 
than  half  of  these  Increased  costs. 

COST  PER  "SOLDIER"  FROM  FISCAL  YEAR  1950  TO  FISCAL 
YEAR  1974 


Active 

Manpower 

force 

cosl  in 

DolUr 

average 

defense 

cost  per 

stiei'^tli 

budget) 

"soldier" 

Fiscal  yeai 

(thousands) 

(millions) 

1950.. r..i.... 

1.539 

$5,299 

$3,443 

1955 

3,178 

12.337 

3,88? 

1%0 

2,489 

12.122 

4  870 

1%5 

2.668 

15,232 

5,709 

1970 

3,294 

25,  588 

7,768 

1974 

2  277 

28,344 

12.448 

>  The  amount  in  col.  2  includes  the  military  personnel  appro- 
priation for  each  fiscal  year  (which  consists  of  military  basic  pay. 
regular  and  variable  reenlistment  bonuses,  separation  pays, 
special  pays,  housing  and  subsistence  allowances,  etc.)  plus 
the  cost  of  constructing  and  operating  family  housing,  the  cost  of 
medical  programs  and  ceitain  training  costs.  This  amount  would 
theiefoie  cover  all  pay  and  allowances  of  military  personnel  in 
cash  or  kind  plus  a  Lirge  portion  of  the  personnel  support  costs 
Relatively  small  portions  of  the  above  costs  were  estimated  (or 
prioi  to  1956. 
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Pay  and  allowances 


Grade 


Years  of 
service 


Oct.  1. 
1949 


Jan.  1. 
1973 


Dollar     Percent 
increase   increase 


0  10    General 

0-9  Lieutenant  general. 

0  8      Major  general 

C  7  Eiigadier  general.. 

P6      Colonel. i 

0  5  Lieutenant  colonel. - 

C-4      Major 

0-3      Captain 

C-2      1st  lieutenant 


30    $13,761.00    $40,030.56    $26,269.56 


50 
30 
30 
27 
22 
16 
10 
5 


13,761.00 
13,761.00 
12, 222,  CO 
9.981,00 
8,613.00 
7, 236. 00 
6,  C30. 00 
4, 828.  56 


39,  569.  56 
36,43'!,  16 
32,  204. 16 
28, 424. 16 
23. 636. 16 
19.  569.  76 
16,497,36 
13,296.66 


26,  208,  36 
22,673,16 
19,982.16 
18,443.16 
15,023.16 
12, 353.  76 
10, 467.  36 
8, 468. 40 


191 
190 
165 
163 
185 
174 
171 
174 
175 


Pay  and  allowarKes 


Grade 


Years  of 
service 


Oct.  1, 
1949 


Jan,  1, 
1973 


Coiiar    Pcicti't 
increase    incre.^se 


0-1      2d  lieutenant 0  $3,969.00  $9,066.96  $5,097.96 

E-7      Sergeant  1st  class 20  3,985.20  11.499.45  7,51'.25 

E-6      Staff  sergeant 15  3.367.80  9,926,25  6,558,45 

E-5      Sergeant 10  2,926,80  8,601,45  5,674.65 

E-4      Corporal 5  2,127,60  7,406,25  5.278.65 

E-3      Private  Isl  class 1  1,686.60  6.131.85  4,4.;5.25 

E-2       Private 1  1,530.00  -5,%9.85  4,  «39. 85 

E-1      Recruit 0  1,410.00  5,548.65  4,108,65 


128 
129 
1?5 
19« 
248 
164 
250 

:s5 


I  Military  pay  and  allowances  consist  ot  basic  pay  and  cash  housing  and  subsistenco  al!ov/anc»s. 
The  lax  advantage  on  the  nontaxable  housing  and  subsistence  allo.vanccs  is  not  included  in  the 
above  figures. 


Note:  Enlisted  grades  E  9  (sergeant  major)  and  E -8  (master  sergeant)  were  not  included  abC'.e 
because  IheSe  grades  v.ere  not  established  by  Jaw  until  1958. 
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These  greatly  increared  costs  are  al.so  re- 
flected in  retirement  costs  which  are  com- 
puted on  basic  pay.  Military  retired  pay  was 
.83 ':f  of  total  defense  outlays  In  FY54.  It 
had  risen  to  2.68 r;  in  FY64  and  is  projected 
to  be  6.21  r;  In  FY74,  excluding  legislative 
proposal  for  recomputation.  Tlie  chart  be- 
low gives  present  and  projected  cost  data 
for  the  military  retirement  systems  as  pres- 
ently constituted. 

COST     OF     THE     MILITARY     RETIREMENT    SYSTEM, 
FISCAl.    YEARS    1930-2000 

[In  viillions  of  dollars] 
Fiscal  Year:  Amount 

1950    195 

1960    694 

1970    2.849 

1980    7,751 

1000    14.419 

2000    24,659 

Note:  Amounts  prior  to  FY74  are  DOD 
ovitlays  for  military  retirement  pay.  Amounts 
for  FY75  and  beyond  are  projections  based 
on  a  5,5 ';i  annual  increase  in  basic  pay  and  a 
2,4';  increase  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 
Tlie  projections  assume  no  change  in  the 
preseiit  ri>ilitary  retirement  system  and  no 
one-time  recomputation. 

Eefore  one  views  the  foregoing  cost  figures 
with  too  much  alarm,  he  should  reflect  for 
a  moment  how  they  came  to  be  and  what 
they  mean. 

The  lover  end  of  the  cost  spectrum  on 
the-:e  ch.irts  Is  shown  as  the  1949-1950  era — 
which.  It  should  be  noted,  represented  the 
highest  pereonnel  cost  figures,  until  that 
time,  in  the  history  of  the  country.  These 
reflect  years  of  benign  neglect — when  gen- 
teel poverty  was  a  hallmark  of  the  military 
careerist  and  when  an  artificial  tax  was' 
levied  on  those  in  unUcrm  through  the 
military  pay  system.  These  lower  costs  also 
reflected  our  ability  to  get  the  enlisted  man- 
power   required    through    Selective    Service. 

The  pay  and  allowances  of  the  military 
were  so  far  otit  of  line  with  salaries  in  the 
civilian  community  that  catching  up  re- 
quired rather  dramatic  hikes  over  a  sus- 
tained period. 

Also  reflected  in  these  increa,-ed  costs  are 
those  Involved  with  moving  to  an  all-volun- 
teer effort  to  obtain  our  manpower.  This 
required  a  most  dramatic  pay  increase  at  the 
bottom  of  the  grade  structure.  Coupled  with 
this  are  the  greatly  Increased  costs  of  re- 
cruiting, advertising,  enlistment  and  reen- 
listment bonuses  and  other  hicentives. 

Because  retirement  costs  are  affected 
directly  by  the  increa.ses  In  basic  pay,  they 
could  Increase  by  a  factor  of  six  In  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century.  For  this  reason,  modi- 
fications In  the  non-disabliity  reth-ement 
system  are  being  pursued  actively  at  the 
present  time. 

Thus,  we  see  how  heavily  the  coste  of  man- 
power Impact  on  our  total  defense  effort.  At 
the  same  time,  it  Is  clear  that  tliere  Ls  no 


pans,oea  for  this  problem.  We  need  to  under- 
stand it.  plan  for  it  and  make  sure  that  we' 
are  giving  maximum  effort  to  the  cost  effec- 
tive utilization  of  our  manpower. 

HOW    DO    WE    GET    THEM 

The  area  of  greatest' urgency  in  the  whole 
manpower  picture  coricerns  our  methods  of 
military  m.inpower  procurement.  By  polit- 
ical decision,  we  have  been  getting  our  mili- 
tary manpower  exclusively  from  the  all- 
volunteer  effort  since  the  draft  was  stopped 
in  December  of  last  year.  This  has  not  been 
v.'ithout  cost,  both  financially  and  othenvise. 

Unless  Congress  takes  almost  hnniedi.'ite 
action,  and  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  them 
to  move  in  time,  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  induct  personnel  under  the  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967  will  expire  on  30  June 
1973.  Once  this  happens,  cur  only  source  of 
militriry  manpower  is  from  pure  volunteers. 
Thereafter,  an  act  of  Congress  will  be  re- 
quired before  anyone  can  be  drafted,  no 
matter  how  great  the  emergency. 

This  comes  at  a  time  when  we  have  al- 
ready reduced  our  Armed  Forces  to  a  bare- 
bones  baseline  force.  The  civilian  leadership 
of  the  Defense  Department  tell  us  that  we 
need  not  be  concerned  since  the  services 
have  been  meeting  their  quotas  of  new  en- 
listments and  reenlistments  solely  by  the 
volunteer  system  for  the  past  few  montlis. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  which  have 
contributed  to  the  meeting  of  the  arbitrarily 
low  all-volunteer  goals.  Not  the  least  of  these 
lias  been  the  disproportionate  effort  which 
the  services  have  been  required  to  make  to 
meet  these  objectives.  Other  factors  Include: 

1.  Reduction  in  size  of  forces — Army  cut 
in  half  (-766,000  since  FY68.)  (  -55,000  siiice 
PY61 — prev.ar)  Smaller  since  FY18. 

2.  Greatly  Increased  recruiting  funding — 
Army  funding  for  recruiting,  advertising  and 
examining  alone  has  Increased  578.2  million 
between  FY72  thru  FY74.  Advertising  has 
doubled,  recruiting  and  examining  are  up 
33^;.  Selection  of  recruiters  materially  up- 
rated and  numbers  greatly  Increased. 

3.  There  is  no  war  or  combat  In  progress. 
Nobody  is  getting  shot  at. 

4.  Dramatic  increases  in  pay.  (See  chart 
on  page  6i 

5.  DOD  attitudinal  surveys  Indicate  a  big 
improvement  In  attitudes  among  young  peo- 
ple towards  military  ser\ice.  Some  of  this  is 
attributed  to  the  opportunity  for  Job  satis- 
faction in  a  professional  environment. 

6.  Options  that  services  are  able  to  offer 
(i  e.,  unit  of  choice,  theater  of  choice,  et  al.) 
markedly  Improved.  (Some  of  the.'se  are  also 
limited  in  numbers  of  spaces  available.) 

7.  Lessening  of  disciplinary  regulations  and 
"mickfey  mouse"  harassments  are  perceived 
by  young  people  as  attractive  changes. 

8.  Civilianization  of  KP  and  other  work  de- 
tails. 

9.  Improved  military  housing  and  living 
conditions. 

10.  Greater  In-service  educational  oppor- 
tunities. 


COSTS   ASiOCIATED   WITH   THE   ALL-VOLUNTEER   FCCE 
|ln  mit.!io<is  ol  ddlarsl 


Fiscal  year- 


1973 


19-4 


I<overnber  1971  and  subsequent  pay 

iiicitases - 

ROTC  anu  :-ealth  sct.olarihips 

Comb,?'  arm'  and  n-jclear  enlisted  bor.js. 

Recruiting  and  adveiiising 

living  qjirters  iinproveisents 

ti;uCd;ifcn  programs 

Ot;:er  inilintives 

Sfec:3!  Pa>  Act ---- 


2,377 

^2 

48 

146 

11 


Total. 


2,717 


2.;:o 
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«8 

::i 

19 
hi 

lie 

i.:5 
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The  Dejiartmcnt  of  Defense  a!id  the  serv- 
ices are  due  the  greatest  credit  for  the  truly 
gunrr-ho  effort  that  they  have  put  into  the 
r.ll-volunteer  crusade.  But  we  doubt  that  it 
can  be  sustained  over  an  extended  period, 
and  if  it  cannot,  the  only  courses  of  action 
left  are  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  Armed  Forces 
which,  these  same  leaders  assure  us,  are  al- 
ready at  irreducible  minimv.ms,  or  to  rcctr.ce 
the  quality  standards.  We  believe  this  Is  too 
great  a  risk  to  take,  and  it  is  a  needless  o":e. 
It  v.-oi'ld  cost  r.ct  one  cent  to  maintain  the 
President's  induction  authority.  Not  cr.e  man 
need  be  inducted  If  the  all-voiuriteer  ef!ort 
continues  to  bring  tlie  matipov.er  needed.  Wc 
don't  think  it  will,  even  in  tiie  short-term 
future,  without  lowering  the  quali'iy  stand- 
ards. 

In  citing  the  various  factors  Involved  in 
meetng  the  r.ll-volunteer  goals,  we  should 
state  that  it  is  our  further  belief  that  it 
takes  almost  all  of  them  operating  in  con- 
cert to  m.aUc  the  progrr.ni  as  viable  as  it  Is 
at  prc-sent. 

Early  indications  point  to  a  rcstir-enefs  iti 
Congress  over  defense  co.=ts.  Si::i?t  nianpov.  cr 
is  such  a  large  seiimer.l  of  these  costs,  it 
::Oems  reasonable  that  Contress  will  scruti- 
nize closely  the  cc«t  factors  we  have  listed 
as  contributory  to  the  success  of  the  volun- 
teer effort.  A  diminution  of  tiiem  would  nn- 
pact  unfavorably  on  the  ability  to  fill  liie 
manpov.-er  requirements  of  the  Armed  Fortes 
with  volunteers. 

The  rlternatives  are  serio'.is — farther  re- 
dviciior.  in  the  sizt  of  our  forces  and./or  low- 
ering the  quality  standai-ds  of  the  people  we 
take  in.  For, the  sake  of  our  country's  de- 
fense, we  do  not  believe  we  need  be  left  with 
either  or  both  of  these  as  the  only  courses. 

History  gives  us  strong  etvamples  of  the 
time-consumiug  difficulties  we  encounter  in 
reestablishing  t!ie  draft  once  it  has  lapsed. 
In  the  view  of  the  Secretary  end  the  Chief 
of  Staff,  the  Army  is  now  at  a  minimum 
level  consistent  with  an  adecjuate  national 
defense.  We  cannot  afford  any  further  reduc- 
tions. 

It  is  our  position,  therefore,  that  we  shotUd 
continue  the  Induction  authority  and  at  the 
pame  time  support  fully  the  volunteer  pro- 
grams. There  is  no  cost  connected  with  con- 
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tiinilng  the  taduction  authority,  but  it  is  the 
only  way  to  insure  that  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice system  remains  \-lable.  If  a  serious  man- 
power shortage  develops  in  the  Armed  Forces 
iuid  Induction  authority  is  extended,  Presi- 
dential decision  would  still  be  required  to 
draft  anyon^.  A  further  compromise  could  be 
considered  to  give  Congress  a  30-day  period 
of  veto  power  over  such  a  decision  if  that 
could  contribute  to  the  alleviation  of  some 
concern. 

The  other  Important  segment  of  our  man- 
power problem  concerns  the  Reserve  Com- 
ponents. As  we  have  frequently  pointed  out, 
the  assignment  to  the  Reserve  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  important  early-ready  tnslcs 
in  our  defense  planning  was  used  as  a  basis 
tor  significant  reductions  in  our  active  force.s. 
At  the  present  time,  neither  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  nor  the  Army  Reserve  is  meet- 
ing Its  manpower  requirements.  Tliey  are 
projected  to  be  about  57.000  short  by  30  June 
1973.  Tlie  continuation  of  the  Presidents  in- 
duction au«iority  under  the  Selective  Service 
would  Impact  on  these  components  only 
obliquely.  What  they  urgently  need  is  the 
pas.sage  of  pending  leg^aiion  which  will 
provide  them  with  a  griater  range  of  incen- 
tives to  attract  volunteers.  Among  the.se  are 
provisions  for  an  enlistment  and  reenlist- 
ment  bonus  ranging  up  to  $2,200  for  critical 
skills  or  $1,100  for  non-critical  skills. 

Mucli  is  being  done  to  support  the  Reserve 
Components — probably  more  than  at  any 
other  time.  But  this  and  more  Is  essential  if 
wc  are  to  expect  them  to  fulflll  the  truly  sig- 
nificant roles  they  have  been  assigned.  Con- 
tinuing urgent  efforts  are  required  to  adapt 
training  times,  sites  and  requirements  so 
that  they  can  acconunodate  the  greatest 
number  and  encourage  wider  participation. 
More  employers  must  be  persuaded  to  sup- 
port participation  by  their  employees  in  the 
Reserve  Components.  In  short.  w"e  must  be 
alert  to  the  elimination  of  all  the  factors  we 
*an  correct  that  deter  young  men  and  women 
from  joining  our  National  Guard  and  Reserve. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  manpower 
procurement,  we  should  emphasize  again 
the  essentiality  of  maintaining  the  quality 
standards  of  the  people  we  take  into  the 
services.  The  problem^  we  encounter  with 
lower  category  people  «re  insidious  and  In- 
fpct  the  whole  system  not  only  in  training 
difficulty,  but  in  discipline,  morale,  elan  and 
the  whole  range  of  Intangibles  on  which 
pride  and  accomplishment  are  based.  Thus 
far  in  the  all-volunteer  effort,  the  stand- 
ards have  been  maintailjed,  as  this  chart  in- 
dicates. 

But  now,  as  the  recruitniont  grows  more 
difTicult,  w6  must  not  take  the  slippery  down- 
hill path  mt  lowering  standards  to  meet  our 
numbers  goal. 

HOW    DO    WE    USE    THEM    EFFECTIVELY? 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the  mili- 
tary services  liave  a  great  obligation  to  man- 
age their  manpower  resources  In  the  most 
cost  effective  manner  possible.  Not  only  Is 
manpower  very  costly,  but  It  is  the  cutting 
edge  of  our  defense  structure.  It  is  obvious 
that  both  the  manpower  programs  that  we 
have  described  and  the  utilization  of  our 
military  manpower  will  undergo  close  scru- 
tiny by  the  Congress,  not  only  now.  but  in 
the  future.  We  have  alluded  earlier  to  some 
of  the  actions  which  the  Army  has  taken  to 
streamline  manpower  opjerations  and  to  re- 
duce that  administrative  overhead  which 
does  not  directly  contribute  to  the  combat 
effectiveness  of  its  forces.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Army  says  It  this  way:  "The  Army's  job 
now  is  to  insure  that  this  adequately  paid 
force  Is  as  lustere  as  wft  can  make  it  and  is 
still  capa))e  of  executing  the  national 
strategy." 

It  will  be  some  months  before  the  full 
impact  of  the  Army's  recent  reorganization 
and  the  allied  closing  of  unneedcd  bases  can 


be  fully  assessed.  Similarly,  overhead  reduc- 
tions by  the  other  services  are  now  ongoing, 
as  are  base  closings,  and  these,  too,  will  take 
time  before  we  can  gauge  how  much  they 
contribute.  But  all  of  these  represent  aggres- 
sive actions  that  address  the  problem  of  im- 
proving cost  effectiveness. 

Another  significant  action  which  was  put 
into  effect  last  year  was  the  clviUaulzation  of 
kitchen  police  and  the  substitution  of  civil- 
ians to  do  the  essential  menial  hou.sekeeping 
chores  that  have  no  direct  bearing  on  mili- 
tary training  or  operations,  but  are  essential 
to  a  viable  training  base. 

The  importance  of  making  military  per- 
sonnel available  for  their  military  jobs  can- 
not be  overestimated.  For  example,  in  the 
very  basic  training  xmits  of  the  squad  and 
platoon,  the  absence  of  members  on  non- 
training  duties  Impacts  equally  heavily  on 
those  remaining  who  find  it  difficult  to  con- 
duct meaningful  training  without  the  re- 
quired members  of  the  team.  It  is  some- 
what like  trying  to  conduct  football  prac- 
tice when  the  center  and  the  quarterback 
are  not  available. 

We  have  described  earlier  the  Army's  ef- 
forts to  focus  more  heavily  on  combat  ver- 
sus support  forces,  and  alluded  to  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made.  While  we  do  not 
wish  to  digress  into  areas  which  would  re- 
quire separate  and  detailed  examination, 
we  Qannot  overlook  the  maintenance  of 
proper  discipline  as  an  important  adjunct 
to  the  cost  effective  use  of  military  man- 
power. 

We  are  disturbed  by  recommendations  cir- 
culating which  emanate  from  the  report  of 
the  Task  Force  on  the  Administration  of 
Military  Justice  In  the  Armed  Forces.  Some 
of  Its  recommendations,  in  otir  Judgment, 
adversely  affect  the  commander's  ability  to 
maintain  a  properly  functioning  military 
organization.  Its  recommendations  also  re- 
flect what  we  believe  to  be  an  overempha- 
sis on  racial  tensions  which  again  impact 
on  the  cost  effective  u.se  of  military  man- 
power. Both  In  the  Task  Force  Report  Just 
mentioned  and  In  other  areas  as  well,  we 
believe  that  too  much  emphasis  Is  put  on 
race  and  that  we  should  return  to  talking 
about  equal  opportunities,  not  special  op- 
portunities, and  learn  to  distinguish  be- 
tween military  discipline  and  racial  discrimi- 
nation. The  amount  of  time,  energy  and 
training  that  Is  specifically  allocated  to  race 
relations  is,  In  oiu-  Judgment,  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  problem — and  many  blacks 
agree. 

The  services  have  done  a  remarkable  Job 
in  combating  the  use  of  drugs  and  alcohol. 
Yet  we  must  continue  our  efforts  to  combat 
their  use  In  the  Armed  Forces,  which,  while 
already  substantially  below  the  national  av- 
erage for  the  age  groups  Involved,  never- 
theless contributes  to  the  less  than  full  use 
of  the  precious  manpower  available. 

Similarly,  If  we  are  to  maximize  our  cost 
effectiveness,  the  number  of  social  welfare 
schemes,  such  as  Project  100,000,  Transi- 
tion, et  al.,  which  are  Inflicted  upon  th© 
Armed  Forces  have  got  to  be  reduced.  Be- 
cause of  their  tightly  structured  organiza- 
tion the  Armed  Forces  do  many  of  these 
projects  very  well,  and  hence  become  attrac- 
tive targets  foi  these  worthwhile  but  strictly 
non-mllltary  activities.  These  should  not  be 
foisted  off  on  the  Armed  Forces  without  pro- 
viding additional  personnel  for  the  purpose 
so  that  the  military  training  and  missions 
of  the  Armed  Forces  are  not  compromised 
In  our  efforts  to  Improve  society. 

If  we  are  able  to  maintain  the  same  level 
of  quality  of  people  that  we  are  taking  Into 
the  Armed  Forces  right  now,  most  of  the 
loregoing  problems  will  not  worsen.  In  fact, 
with  the  greater  stability  In  assignments, 
we  would  expect  that  the  commander's  in- 
fluence on  the  discipline,  training  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  his  unit  will  become  increas- 


ingly apparent  and  the  situation  will  im- 
prove. But  we  reiterate  that  if  the  Armed 
Forces  are  to  be  required  to  utilize  their 
personnel  to  the  maximum  effectiveness, 
they  must  be  given  the  tools  with  which 
to  do  the  job  well  and  be  freed  from  non- 
military  social  welfare  tasks. 

CONCLUSION 

In  a  paper  of  this  length,  it  is  not  possible 
to  do  more  than  highlight  some  of  the  mast 
significant  aspects  affecting  how  we  obtain 
and  utilize  our  manpower  for  national  de- 
fense. It  should  be  clear,  however,  in  this 
brief  report  that  there  Is  a  great  sense  ot 
urgency  and  there  are  a  number  of  problem 
areas  requiring  early  and  forceful  solutions. 
The  key  points  to  remember  are  these: 

The  FY74  budget  supporting  2.230,000  men 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  represents  the  mini- 
mum strength  required  for  national  defense 
without  major  changes  In  the  International 
order  and  our  national  commitments. 

An  operating  Selective  Service  system  with 
Presidential  induction  authority  is  essen- 
tial for  an  emergency  and  as  a  hedge  against 
possible  future  inability  to  recruit  the  man- 
power needed. 

Quality  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  insure 
meeting  the  numbers  required  for  our  mili- 
tary forces. 

Reserve  components  need  greater  support 
to  attain  manpower  and  training  goals. 
These  are  so  basic  to  our  defense  require- 
ments that  more  of  our  countrymen  need 
to  be  aware  of  them. 


AMBASSADOR     JOHN     SCALIS     AD- 
DRESS ON  RHODESIAN  CHROME 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
to  the  Senate's  attention  the  remarks 
made  last  night  by  our  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  John  A.  Scali,  con- 
cerning the  U.^.  violation  of  UJ^.  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia. 

Speaking  to  an  audience  of  business 
and  labor  leaders,  he  stated  that  the 
United  States  was  "in  open  violation  of 
international  law"  and  was  undermining 
a  Security  Council  decision  it  had  strong- 
ly supported  in  the  beginning  and  had 
recognized  as  "legally  binding  on  the 
United  States."  He  stated  that  this 
"damages  America's  image  and  reputa- 
tion as  a  law-abiding  nation,"  and  also 
made  note  of  the  "net  economic  disad- 
vantage" of  importing  from  Rhodesia. 

I  appreciate  the  forthrightness  and 
courage  of  the  Ambassador  in  speaking 
out  against  this  imwise  policy.  He  is  in 
a  position  to  fully  assess  the  impast^ui' 
violation  of  sanctions  is  having  onTmr 
relations  with  the  other  members  of  the 
world  community.  He  has  seen  firsthand 
the  serious  damage  that  has  been  done 
to  our  reputation  in  the  United  Nations 
by  this  violation  of  international  law. 

We  are  now  making  an  effort  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  to  end  this 
violation  of  sanctions.  Ambassador  Scali 
strongly  supports  us  in  this  effort.  I  hope 
that  those  wbo  take  a  very  narrow  view 
of  this  issue — who  seek  to  limit  it  to  a 
consideration  of  the  profits  of  a  few  cor- 
porations or  the  price  of  Russian 
chrome — will  take  note  of  the  Ambassa- 
dor's concern  over  the  grave  conse- 
quences this  policy  has  had  for  our  posi- 
tion in  the  international  community. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  today's  Washington  Post  re- 
port of  Ambassador  Scali's  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Imports  of  Rhodesia  Chrome  Violate 
World  Law,   Scali   Says 

New  York. — U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  John  A.  Scall  acknowledged  to  an 
audience  of  businessmen  and  labor  leaders 
last  night  that  Washington  was  "In  open 
violation  of  international  law"  in  allowing 
the  Importation  of  Rbodesian  chrome  and 
nickel. 

He  said  that  he  had  Invited  Congress  to 
reconsider  the  Byrd  amendment  to  the  De- 
fense Appropriation  act,  which  permitted 
the  resumption  of  these  imports  despite  the 
December  1966  U.N.  Security  Council  reso- 
lution ordering  an  economic  boycott  of 
Rhodesia. 

That  council  decision  had  been  supported 
by  the  United  States  and  was  "legally  bind- 
ing on  the  United  Slates,"  he  said.  "The 
evidence  Is  mounting,"  he  went  on,  "thaH; 
this  amendment  ifBt  only  damages  Amer- 
ica's image  and  reputation  as  a  law-abiding 
nation,  but  that  it  has  net  economic  disad- 
vantages as  well." 

Earlier,  at  the  United  Nations,  Scall 
praised  Soviet  moderation  in  the  Security 
Council  debate  on  the  Middle  East  and  held 
out  the  hope  that  U.S. -Soviet  cooperation 
would  lead  to  "lasting  peace"  there. 

Speaking  to  the  U.S.  United  Nations  Asso- 
ciation's annual  dinner,  Scall  said:  "If  there 
is  to  be  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East, 
it  win  be  partly  because  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment In  encouraging  both  sides  to  nego- 
tiate their  differences." 


GAO  REPORT  ON  ECONOMIC  AS- 
PECTS OF  SPACE  SHUTTLE  JUSTI- 
PICA-nONS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
now  been  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
General  Accounting  Office  report  Issued 
last  weekend  entitled  "Analysis  of  Cost 
Estimates  for  the  Space  Shuttle  and  Two 
Alternate  Programs."  The  GAO  has  now 
devoted  nearly  a  year  of  review  to  the 
economic  aspects  of  Space  Shuttle  justi- 
fications prepared  by  the  administration. 
-Its  first  report  was  Issued  last  June  2, 
1972,  and  the  second  report  Is  dated 
June  1,  1973. 

The  new  GAO  report  focuses  on  a 
NASA  fact  sheet  last  revised  on  March  15, 
1972,  in  which  NASA  attempted  to  siun- 
marize  in  9  pages  several  thousands  of 
pages  of  economic  and  technical  studies 
of  the  Space  Shuttle. 

The  main  conclusion  of  the  report  Is 
that  "GAO  Is  not  convinced  that  the 
choice  of  a  launch  system  should  be 
based  principally  on  cost  comparisons." 
In  recognizing  the  importance  of  con- 
siderations other  than  cost,  the  GAO  con- 
clusion is  in  accord  with  the  position 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  has  taken  in  recommend- 
ing to  the  Senate  continuation  of  the 
Space  Shuttle  program;  that  is,  that  the 
fundamental  reason  for  developing  the 
Space  Shuttle  is  the  routine  access  to 
space  and  other  new  capabilities  the 
Shuttle  will  provide  and  that  "the  case 
for  the  Space  Shuttle  does  not  rest  solely 
on  the  ability  to  postulate  operational 
cost  benefits  In  the  period  of  1980  to  1990 
(Senate  Report  93-179,  May  30,  1973, 
page  27) ." 


With  the  respect  to  the  question  of 
costs,  the  GAO  report  states  that — 

GAO  is  not  certain  that  the  Space  Shuttle 
is  economically  Justified  even  though  NASA's 
calculations  show  that  it  Is. 

The  report  identifies  nine  areas  as 
examples  of  uncertainty  of  cost  estimates 
with  respect  to  which  NASA  was  unable 
to  remove  GAO's  "reservations"  regard- 
ing cost  savings.  Clearly,  no  one  can  re- 
move all  uncertainty  about  estimates  of 
cost  projected  15  or  20  years  into  the 
future,  and  it  is  appropriate  for  GAO 
and  the  committees  of  the  Congress  to 
retain  a  healthy  skepticism  about  such 
estimates.  Our  review  in  the  area  of  cost 
and  benefit  analysis  shows  that  NASA's 
estimates,  conservative  to  begin  with,  are 
holding  up  well  under  further  study  as 
design  and  development  of  the  Shuttle 
proceeds. 

The  GAO  report  also  presents  the  pre- 
liminai-y  results  of  the  most  recent  NASA 
analysis.  These  evolving  studies  point  to 
considerable  increases  in  potential  cost 
benefits  for  the  Shuttle. 

The  GAO  report  expresses  a  general 
feeling  of  imcertainty  as  to  the  cost  of 
future  space  payloads  and  points  out 
that  it  is  not  known  precisely  what 
space  missions  are  to  be  flown  in  the 
1980's  and  1990's.  Obviously,  one  could 
never  lay  out  and  freeze  a  decade  or  two 
in  advance  all  the  scientific,  military,  ap- 
plications, and  other  missions  that  will 
turn  out  to  be  desired  in  the  1980's  and 
1990's.  NASA  has  been  proceeding 
through  a  detailed,  continuing  process  of 
describing  and  analyzing  alternate  sets 
of  space  missioQs  representing  the  kinds 
of  progi-ams  which  might  be  undertaken 
over  the  next  15  to  20  years.  Those  mis- 
sions financed  by  Federal  funds  are  sub- 
ject to  annual  authorization  and  appro- 
priation, and  it  is  obvious  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  not  propose  and  the 
Congress  would  not  approve  flight  plans 
so  far  into  the  futiu'e.         / 

The  following  matters  are  proposed  by 
GAO  for  consideration  by  the  Congress: 

To  enable  the  Congress  to  reach  the  most 
prudent  decision  on  the  funding  of  the  Space 
Shuttle  or  the  alternative  expendables  sys- 
tem, GAO  recommends  that  the  Congress 
consider  the  future  space  missions  used  In 
NASA's  economic  analysis  of  the  Space  Shut- 
tle to  determine  whether  these  missions  are 
a  reasonable  basis  for  space  program  plan- 
ning at  this  time.  In  addition,  GAO  recom- 
mends that,  as  part  of  the  NASA  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  process,  the  Congress 
review  the  estimates  for  the  Space  Shuttle 
annually,  giving  due  consideration  to  the 
appropriateness  of  the  missions  used  In  mak- 
ing those  estimates. 

If  the  Congress  chooses  to  accept  our  rec- 
ommendation that  it  review  the  proposed 
space  missions  and  if  significant  revisions 
are  made.  It  may  be  appropriate  to  direct 
NASA  to  reestimate  the  costs — particularly 
for  payloads — for  the  Space  Shuttle  and  ex- 
pendable systems  to  see  whether  the  relative 
merits  of  the  alternatives  might  be  signifi- 
cantly affected. 

The  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  as  part  of  its  aimual  re- 
view of  NASA  programs,  does  consider 
Space  Shuttle  mission  models  as  they 


evolve.  Tlie  March  1973  revision  of  the 
1971  NASA  mission  model  appears  en 
pages  81  through  140  of  part  1  of  the 
committees  hearings  en  S.  880.  And  the 
committee  held  a  hearing  on  March  6 
of  this  year  specifically  for  the  puv;:o  e 
of  reviewing  potentir.1  space  aclivit:e.s  in 
the  mid-1980s.  As  pointed  out  in  Senate 
Report  No.  93-179,  th/g  committee  in- 
tends to  continue  close  review  of  all* 
NASA  proi^rams,  including  the  Sp?ce 
Shuttle. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  cost  'bene- 
fit anrlyscs  continue  to  s'jppoi  t  the  deci- 
sion made  last  year  to  develop  ilie  Space 
Shuttle.  The  latest  GAO  report  has  not 
found  any  substantial  reasons  for  (.ues- 
tioning  the  correctness  of  that  decision. 
For  the  information  of  Members  of  the 
Senate,  I  ask  xmanimous  consent  that 
the  digest  of  the  GAO  report  and  press 
comments  on  the  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  digest 
and  press  comments  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Comptroller  General's  Report  to  the  Con- 
gress: Analysis  of  Cost  Estimates  fcr  the 
Space  Shuttle  and  Two  Alternate  Pro- 
crams — National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  B-173677 

WHT    the    review     WAS     MADE 

On  March  15,  1972,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  (NASA) 
said  that  its  cost  estimates  indicated  the 
Space  Shuttle  would  cost  about  $5.2  billion 
less  than  an  expendable  alternative  for  per- 
forming the  same  mission.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  (GAO)  refers  to  that  alter- 
native as  the  current  expendable  systems. 

Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale  asked  GAO  to 
review  the  cost  estimates  for  these  two  al- 
ternatives and  a  third  alternative  which  GAO 
calls  the  new  expendable  svstems. 

On  April  27,  1973.  NASA'  provided  GAO 
with  new  preliminary  estimates  based  on  fur- 
ther studies  of  Shuttle  utilization;  NASA 
stated  that  these  estimates  are  within  the 
same  general  annual  budgetary  requirements 
as  its  March  15.  1972.  estimate.  A  comparison 
of  the  two  estimates  Is  shown  below. 


Tola 
Mar. 

1  program  cost 

(stimales 

IS.  1972    Apf 

27,  1S73 

Number  ol  flights  planned 

581 

779 

Cost  (billlon<:): 

Current   expendable   sys- 
tems  

Space  Shuttle 

S4g.3 
43.1 

J66.2 
bO.2 

Estimated  savings 

5.2 

16.0 

Reports  prepared  by  NASA's  contractor, 
the  Aerospace  Corporation,  provided  GAO 
with  the  information  for  the  new  expendable 
systems  cost  estimated  at  $45.7  billion  for 
581  flights.  NASA  did  not  Include  this  esti- 
mate in  its  March  19'}2  estimates,  and  It  did 
not  make  an  estimate  for  the  new  expend- 
ables for  779  flights. 

With  the  Senator's  agreement,  this  report 
is  being  released  to  \he  Congress  because  of 
the  widespread  interest  in  the  Space  Shuttle. 
Background 

The  Space  Shuttle  is  a  proposed  space 
transportation  system  which,  as  planned, 
would  be  sent  Into  orbit  and  return  to  earth 
to  be  reused  on  other  flights. 

For  the  most  part,  the  expendable  systems 
are  existing  systems  which  have  been  used  on 
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other  space  missions.  As  a  system  they  are 
not  reusable,  although  some  components  of 
tlie  systems  can  be  recovered  economically 
and  used  again.  < 

The  Space  Shuttle  is  a  manned  space  trans- 
portation vehicle;  the  expendable  systems 
have  limited  capability  In  this  regard.  The 
or'.jlter  portion  of  the  Space  Shuttle ^ill  have 
a  crew  of  four  who  will  fly  it  back  to  earth 
for  an  unpowered.  airplane-like  landing. 

The-Shuttle  would  be  used  to  achieve  vari- 
ous objectives  for  NASA,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  others  during  the  1980s  and 
later.  The  scientific  equipment  which  the 
space  vehicle  carries  to  achieve  these  objec- 
tives is  called  the  payload. 

The  Shuttle  is  to  perform  certain  functions 
that  the  alternative  e.xpendable  transporta- 
tion systems  caimot.  e.g..  retrieve  payloads 
from  orbit  and  bring  them  back  to  earth 
fur  repair,  refurbishment,  and  reuse.  This 
diaerence  in  payload  concept  makes  eco- 
nomic comparisons  complex  and  uncertain 
because  the  specific  de.sign  and  cost  of  pay- 
loads  for  each  mission  depends  on  the  space 
ir.m.sportation  system  available. 

The  March  1972  estimates  cover  the  period 
to  1990:  the  April  1973  estimates  cover  the 
period  to  1991.  The  March  1972  estimates  are 
■slated  in  1971  dollars  (i.e..  at  price  levels 
provalling  in  1971).  ai.d  the  April  1973  esti- 
mates are  stated  in  1972  dollars. 

FINDINGS    AND    CO.NCLUSIONS 

G.^O  is  not  convinced  that  the  choice  of  a 
launch  system  should  l5e  based  principally 
on  cost  comparisons.  GAO  cites  five  other 
issues  which  it  believes  should  lie  considered 
in  the  decision.  These  i.ssues  are:. 

1.  Whetlier  the  space  piograms  rank  suJB- 
ciently-  high  among  national  interests  to 
justify  the  estimated  commitment  of  about 
$a  billion  tfi  develop  and  procure  the  Space 
Shuttle.  Tills  depends  on  whether  the  United 
States  will  need  and  want  to  make  substan- 
tial use  of  space  In  the  years  to  come — not 
jvist  to  1990  or  1991  but  for  the  indefinite 
future.  NASA  believes  that  space  activities 
are  already  recognized  as  essential  continu- 
ing needs  for  both  civil  and  military  pur- 
po.ses.  that  the  benefits  of  space  will  in- 
crease in  the  future,  and  that  the  Nation  will 
continue  to  support  .space  activities. 

2.  Whether  the  value  of  tlie  new  tech- 
nology that  might  result  from  the  Space 
Shuttle  Program  would  justify  its  selec- 
tioi>. 

3.  Whether  the  Space  Shuttle  offers  unique 
capaiiilities  and  the  kind  of  flexibility  which 
the  U.S.  space  program  should  have.  NASA 
believes  that  it  does  have  tmique  capabili- 
ties— stich  as  the  retrieval  of  unmaiuied  sat- 
ellites for  refurbishment  and  reuse  aiv  the 
routine  use  of  men  ui  space  to  enhance  sci- 
entific research,  civil  applications,  and  na- 
tional security  acti\in«s  ai:(l  to  take  advan- 
tage of  as  yet*  unforeseen  opportunities  In 
space — and  that  these  valuable  capabilities 
are  one  of  the  Important  Justifications  for 
the  Space  Shuttle. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  limited  budget  re- 
sources required  an  austere  future  space  pro- 
pruni,  the  current  expendables  may  offer  more 
llfxibility  for  the  most  economical  choices 
amonu;  fewer  missions. 

4.  Wliether  the  prestige  the  United  States 
niii<ht  get  from  development  and  use  of  the 
Sliuttle  would  Justify  its  selection. 

5.  Whether  it  is  in  the  natioi^al  interest 
to  commit  the  Nation  to  extensive  manned 
space  night  when  some  think  that  manned 
thght  is  not  necessary  to  achieve  scientific 
objectives  and  when  the  space  program  could 
be  adversely  affected  by  public  reaction  If 
lives  were  lost.  NASA's  position  is  that,  in 
addition  to  Its  other  merits,  the  Space 
Shvittle  offers  the  best  way  to  insure  a  pro- 
ductive capability  for  manned  space  flight 
lor  the  United  States. 


GAO  Is  not  certain  that  the  Space  Shuttle 
is  economically  Justified  (is  less  costly  when 
the  time  valvie  of  money  is  considered),  even 
though  NASA's  calculations  show  that  it  is. 
Although  there  is  uncertainty  in  cost  esti- 
mates for  both  Space  Shuttle  and  expendable 
alternatives,  GAO  believes  the  degree  of  un- 
certainty for  the  Space  Shuttle  cost  esti- 
mates is  greater  than  for  the  expendable 
systems'  estimate.?. 

With  these  differences  in  the  degree  of  un- 
certainty in_launch  system  costs.  GAO  does 
not  consider  it  prudent  to  place  too  much 
confidence  in  tlie  projected  cost  savings. 
Technical  problems  and  the  cost  overruns 
that  usually  follow  such  problems  are  m.ore 
likely  on  the  Shuttle  and.  if  they  occur, 
could  turn  the  projected  savings  into  in- 
creased costs  by  1990.  GAO's  findings  on  nine 
cost  issues  involving  the  space  transporta- 
tion systems  are  shown  on  pages  13  to  23, 
GAO  points  out.  howevr.  that  payloads.  not 
launch  systems,  are  the  principal  issue  where 
costs  are  concerned  and  that  there  may  be 
even  greater  uncertainty  in  the  estimated 
costs  of  payload.s. 

The  major  element  of  cost  in  both  total 
program  cost  estimates  is  the  payload  cost. 
The  estimated  cost  of  payloads  in  the  April 
1973  estimates  were  $30.2  billion  for  the 
Space  Shuttle  and  $50.1  billion  for  the  ex- 
pendable systems.  «  difference  of  $19.9  bil- 
lion. This  difference  is  due  to  NASA's  esti- 
mates of  low-cost  design  which  it  believes  can 
be  Incorporated  into  Space  Shuttle  payloads 
biipause  many  manned  missions  will  be  u.sed 
and  because  payloads  will  be  recovered,  re- 
furbished, and  reused. 

GAO  further  states  that  the  type  and  num- 
ber of  payloads  has  a  significant  bearing 
on  which  alternative  transportation  system  is 
the  most  economical.  The  basic  difference 
In  the  two  systems  is  that  the  Shuttle  is  re- 
usable and  the  expendables  are  not.  For  this 
reason,  the  greater  the  number  of  flights,  the 
greater  the  advantage  to  a  reusable  system, 
i.e..  the  Shuttle.  The  fewer  the  flights,  the 
smaller  the  advantage  of  reusability  and  the 
more  attractive  the  expendable  systems  be- 
come from  a  cost  point  of  view. 

Therefore,  deciding  not  to  fund  some  of 
the  missions  which  NASA  is  considering  in 
the  779 -flight  program  could  result  in  a  dif- 
ferent choice  than  would  deciding  to  accept 
all  of  these  missions.  GAO  points  out  that 
the  Congress  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
review  these  missions  in  detail. 

AGENCY    ACTIONS    AND    UNRESOLVED    ISSUES 
? 

NASA  agrees  that  cost  comparlson.s  are 
not  necessarily  the  best  basis  for  deciding 
on  whetlier  to  select  the  Shuttle  or  the  ex- 
pendable vehicles.  However,  it  has  chosen 
the  Space  Shuttle  and  steadfastly  maintains 
that  this  alternative  will  be  the  least  costly. 
NASA's  comments  are  included  as  appendix 

MATTERS  FOR  CONSIDERATION   BY   THE   CONGRESS 

To  enable  the  Congress  to  reach  the  most 
prudent  deci.^ion  on  the  funding  of  the 
Space  Shuttle  or  the  alternative  expendables 
system,  GAO  recommends  that  the  Congress 
consider  the  future  space  missions  used  in 
NASA's  economic  analysis  of  the  Space  Shut- 
tle to  determine  wliether  these  missions  are 
a  reasonable  basis  for  space  program  plan- 
ning at  this  time.  In  addition.  GAO  recom- 
mends that,  as  part  of  the  NASA  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  process,  the  Congress 
review  the  estimates  for  the  Space  Shuttle 
annually,  giving  due  consideration  to  the 
appropriateness  of  t^^issions  used  in  mak- 
ing those  estimates. 

If  the  Congress  choses  to  accept  our  recom- 
mendation tliat  it  review  the  proposed  space 
missions  and  if  significant  revisions  are 
made,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  direct  NASA 
to  reestlmate  the  costs — particularly  for  pay- 
loads — for  the  Space  Shuttle  and  expendable 


systems  to  see  whether  the  relative  merits 
of  the  alternatives  might  be  significantly 
affected. 


(From  the  Washington  Post.  June  5.  1973 1 

GAO  Faults  Shuttle  Cost  Estimates 

(riV  Stuart  Auerbach) 

Congress'  watchdog  agency  reported  yester- 
day that  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  had  underestimated  the  cost 
of  developing  a  space  shuttle  compared  to 
using  existing  rockets. 

But  in  a  report  made  at  the  request  of 
Sen.  Walter  P.  Mondale  (D-Minn.),  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  agreed  with  NASA 
"that  the  choice  of  a  launcli  system  should 
not  be  based  principally  on  cost  considera- 
tions." 

The  space  shuttle  is  NASA's  major  new 
project  after  Skylab  and  the  Joint  U.S.- 
U.S.S.R.  docking  mission.  In  it,  a  spaceship 
would  be  lofted  into  orbit  like  a  rocket,  but 
it  would  return  to  earth  like  an  airplane 
and  be  able  to  be  sent  up  again.  NASA  en- 
visions 779  flights  in  12  years  between  1978 
and  1990  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $50  billion. 

NASA  estimates  it  would  cost  $16  billion 
less  to  run  the  flights  with  the  reusable 
space  shuttle  than  with  the  present  genera- 
tion of  rockets  that  are  each  good  for  Just 
one  flight. 

Mondale.  a  persistent  critic  of  the  shuttle, 
challenged  those  figures  and  the  GAO 
agreed. 

"GAO  is  not  certain."  the  report  stated, 
"that  the  space  shuttle  is  economically  justi- 
fied— is  less  costly  when  the  time  value  of 
money  is  considered^-even  though  NASA's 
calculations  show  that  it  is." 

The  report  said  that  "uncertainties  in  the 
space  shuttle  cost  estimates"  will  probably 
make  it  more  expensive  in  the  long  run  than 
existing  rockets. 

"With  the  differences  In  the  degree  of  un- 
certainty in  tlie  launch  systenN^sts,  GAO 
does  not  consider  it  prudent  to  iJtSce  too 
much  confidence  in  the  projected  cost 
savings." 

Nevertheless,  the  GAO  report  did  not  op- 
pose the  shuttle  program.  It  said  that  Con- 
gress needs  to  consider  other  Issues  that 
Include  the  place  of  space  in  the  national 
Interest:  tlie  value  of  new  technology  from 
developing  the  shuttle:  possible  unique  ca- 
pabilities of  the  shuttle. 

[From  the  Space  Business  Daily, 

Junes,  19731 

GAO  Raises  Only  Innuendos  Against 

Shuttle  Cost  Benefits 

AN  analysis 

After  some  eight  months  of  evaluating  the 

cost   estimates   for   the  Space   Shuttle,   the 

General  Accounting  Offlce  has  come  up  with 

a  67-pnge  report   (SPACE  D.illy,  June  4,  p. 

187)  which  raises  a  series  of  nine  questions 

about   the  efficacy  of  the  e  aimates — all  of 

which  are  answered  by  NASA — and  concludes 

witli  the  amorphovis  statement  that,  ".  .  .  we 

are  not  certain  whether  the  Space  Shuttle 

will  or  will  not  produce  costs  savings." 

W.^NTS    DECISION    ON    "OTHER    THAN    ECONO.MIC 
GROUNDS" 

Unable  to  make  a  solid  economic  argu- 
ment against  the  sliuttle,  as  sought  by  the 
study's  initiator.  Sen.  Walter  Mondale  (D- 
Minn.),  the  GAO  asserted  that  its  review 
"suggests  that  a  congressional  decision  to 
continue  the  Space  Shuttle  program  should 
be  made  on  other  tlian  economic  grounds." 

Accordingly,  the  economic  experts  at  GAO 
turned  into  politico-sociologists  and  averred 
that  Congress  should  consider  the  following 
five  issues  before  making  a  final  decision  on 
the  shuttle: 

(1)  "Whether  the  space  programs  rank 
sufficiently  high  among  national  Interests  to 
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Justify  the  estimated  commitment  of  about 
%i  billion  to  develop  and  procure  the  Space 
Shuttle.  This  depends  on  whether  the  United 
States  will  need  and  want  to  make  sub- 
stantial use  of  space  in  the  years  to  come — 
not  Just  to  1990  or  1991  but  for  the  in- 
definite future.  . ." 

(2)  "Whether  the  value  of  the  new  tech- 
nology that  might  result  from  the  Space 
Shuttle  program  would  Justify  its  selec- 
tion." 

(3)  "Whether  the  Space  Shuttle  offers 
unique  capability  and  the  kind  of  flexibility 
which  the  space  program  should  have" 
(e.g.,  retrieval  and  repair  of  spacecraft,  en- 
hanced utilization  of  and  in  space,  etc.). 

(4)  "Whether  the  prestige  the  United 
States  might  get  from  development  and  use 
of  the  shuttle  would  Justify  its  selection." 

(5)  "Whether  it  is  in  the  national  interest 
to  commit  the  nation  to  extensive  manned 
space  flight  when  some  think  that  manned 
flight  is  not  necessary  to  achieve  scientific 
objectives  and  when  the  space  program 
would  be  adversely  affected  by  public  reac- 
tion if  lives  were  lost." 

URGES  CONGRESS  TO  REVIEW  MISSION  MODEL 

In  addition,  the  GAO,  while  admitting 
that  the  Justiflcation  for  space  missions 
were  outside  its  field  of  competence,  implied 
that  NASA  was  overestimating  the  number 
of  missions  that  would  be  flown  on  the 
Space  Shuttle. 

"So  far  as  we  can  ascertain,"  GAO  said, 
"the  Congress  has  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  review  these  missions  in  detail.  Does  the 
Congress  want  to  fund  these  missions  in  lieu 
of  competing  Inderal  programs?  Does  it 
believe  that  the  results  of  the  missions  will 
be  worth  the  cost?  ...  To  enable  the  Con- 
gress to  reach  the  most  prudent  decision 
on  the  funding  of  the  Space  Shuttle  or  the 
alternative  expendable  systems,  we  recom- 
mend that  the  Congress  consider  the  future 
space  missions  used  in  NASA's  economic 
analysis  of  the  Space  Shuttle  to  determine 
whether  these  missions  are  a  reasonable 
basis  for  space  program  planning  at  this 
time." 

GAO  further  recommended  that  Congress 
review  estimates  for  the  shuttle  annually  as 
part  of  the  NASA  authorization  and  appro- 
priations process,  "giving  due  consideration 
to  the  appropriateness  of  the  missions  used 
In  making  those  estimates." 

If  this  is  done  "and  if  significant  revisions 
are  made,"  GAO  concluded,  "it  may  be 
appropriate  to  direct  NASA  to  reesthnate  the 
costs — particularly  for  payloads — for  the 
Space  Shuttle  and  expendable  systems  to  see 
whether  the  relative  merits  of  the  alterna- 
tives might  be  significantly  affected."  In  this 
case,  the  GAO  implied,  It  might  be  possible 
to  cancel  the  shuttle  program. 

THE  COST  QtJESTIONS  RAISED  BY  GAO 

The  Accounting  Office,  pointing  out  that 
there  are  most  uncertainties  about  cost 
associated  with  the  yet-to-be-developed 
shuttle  than  with  existing  launchers,  cited 
nine  reservations  it  has  about  shuttle  cost 
despite  NASA's  estimates. 

Commenting  on  these  nine  areas,  which 
are  listed  below,  NASA  administrator  James 
Fletcher  asserted: 

"General  doubts  about  cost  will  always 
exist  in  large  novel  systems;  however,  after 
a  considerable  amount  of  work,  GAO  has 
not  found  any  evidence  of  substance  to  lend 
flesh  to  their  doubts  with  respect  to  the 
shuttle;  and  they  have  been  silent  In  regard 
to  the  large  benefit-of-the-doubt  that  NASA 
gave  to  the  alternative  launchers  so  as  to 
follow  .  ^  .  a  conservative  approach  to  the 
economic  Justiflcation  of  the  shuttle.  GAO's 
set  of  specific  complaints  about  the  various 
features  of  the  shuttle  cost  estimates  are. 
In  our  view,  essentially  baseless  .  .  ." 


(I)    NUMBER   OF   ORBITERS    NEEDED 

GAO  questioned  whether  five  Orblters 
would  be  enough  to  handle  the  projected 
missions.  Citing  vehicle  losses  on  such  pro- 
grams as  the  F-111,  X-15  and  commercial 
airlines,  GAO  said  "it  Is  doubtful  whether 
even  six  (OrbiterJ  vehicles  would  be  suffi- 
cient." NASA  comment:  "Three  Orblters  are 
adequate  to  perform  the  mission  model." 
Moreover,  two  additional  Orblters  have  been 
provided  to  provide  fiexibillty,  and  there  is 
a  contingency  in  the  procurement  estimates 
to  procure  another  Orbiter  without  addi- 
tional funds  should  a  loss  occur. 

(2>     COST    ELEMENTS    OVERLOOKED 

GAO  said  it  found  four  cost  elements  that 
either  were  overlooked  or  coul4  have  been 
estimated  more  carefully.  The  negative  areas 
included  failure  to  account  for  the  Orbiter 
hydraulic  system  (cost:  $2  million  to  $58 
million),  and  for  operations  at  two  instead 
of  one  site  (cost:  $100  million).  NASA  com- 
ment :  While  GAO  has  identified  two  areas  of 
"overlooked"  cos*"-  which  amovint  to  between 
$102-158  million,  it  also  identified  $300  mil- 
lion of  overlooked  shuttle  benefits  which 
were  not  Included  by  NASA. 

(3)  Drop  Tank  Costs.  GAO  said  that  be- 
cause of  "the  unknowns  in  the  development 
of  the  shuttle  tank  .  .  .  considerable  un- 
certainty as  to  the  final  costs  will  continue  to 
exist,"  despite  design  steps  by  NASA  to  sim- 
plify the  system.  It  said  cost  of  the  tank 
could  be  as  much  as  100  percent  more  than 
NASA's  estimate.  NASA  conunent:  "The  GAO 
contends,  without  any  proof,  that  the  cost 
per  tank  could  be  ...  as  much  as  100  per- 
cent over\  NASA's  current  estimate.  We 
strongly  dsagree."  Design  of  the  tank  "has 
been  more  extensively  done  than  almost  any 
other  part  of  the  shuttle,"  and  as  a  result 
we  find  that  drop  tank  costs  quoted  last 
year  "are  probably  overstated." 

(4)  Contractor  Engineering  Costs.  GAO 
charged  that  NASA  failed  to  include  con- 
tractor engineering  support  for  the  Orbiter 
during  the  operational  period  of  the  shuttle, 
support  which  "might  run  over  $1  billion." 
NASA  comment:  "NASA  has  demonstrated 
t<r  GAO  that  the  shuttle  estimates  contain 
funding  for  engineering  support  in  excess  of 
historical  experience  on  analogous  systems." 

(5)  Reuse  of  Solids  for  New  Expendables. 
GAO  pointed  out  that  NASA  did  not  include 
the  possibility  of  employing  reusable  solid 
rocket  boosters  for  new  expendable  vehicles 
in  comparing  shuttle  and  expendable  vehicle 
costs,  a  step  which  could  save  $400  million. 
NASA  comment:  The  agency  said  this  wovild 
be  a  valid  point  If  new  expendables  were  to 
be  given  further  consideration,  but  said  it 
does  not  consider  new  expendables  a  realistic 
alternative   to  the  shuttle. 

(6)  Launch  O&M  Costs.  GAO  noted  that 
NASA  estimates  the  manpower  required  to 
launch  the  shuttle  will  be  less  than  for  the 
smaller,  unmanned  Titan  III-C,  which  it 
called  an  "optimistic  assumption."  NASA 
comment:  "NASA  has  provided  detailed  sup- 
port and  explanations  for  the  derivation  of 
the  launch  cost  estimate." 

(7)  Indirect  Range  Support  Costs.  GAO 
questioned  the  lower  indirect  range  support 
costs,  e.g.,  range  safety,  projected  for  the 
shuttle  in  comparison  to  expendables.  NASA 
suggested  that  a  large  part  of  the  difference 
results  from  the  fact  that  range  safety  will  bo 

Jiandled  by  the  crew  of  the  shuttle. 

(8)  Reliability— Associated  Costs.  GAO 
said  its  Initial  findings  suggest  that  NASA 
may  have  underestimated  costs  resulting 
from  mission  abort  for  the  shuttle  and  over- 
estimated them  for  expendables.  NASA  com- 
ment: The  GAO's  charge  "contradicts  ex- 
perience. NASA's  long  experience  with  both 
manned  and  unmanned  launch  vehicles  had 
fully  demonstrated  (that)  reliability  must  be 
designed  and  built  into  the  vehicle  and  can- 
not be  attained  merely  by  flying  more  and 


more  vehicles."  The  Space  Shuttle  Is  designed 
with  built  in  reliability,  while  the  competi- 
tive expendable  systems  are  not.  To  provide 
expendables  with  reliability  even  approaching 
that  of  the  shuttle  "would  be  expensive." 

(9)  Expendable  Vehicle  R&D  Costs.  GAO 
charged  that  there  are  uncertainties  in 
NASA's  estimates  for  R&D  costs  of  new  ex- 
pendable vehicles,  noting  for  example,  that 
NASA  has  not  made  an  exact  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  developing  the  12-man  Big  Gemini 
vehicle  that  would  be  used  with  expendables 
to  carry  men  to  a  space  station.  NASA  com- 
ment: "Although  the  GAO  report  recognizes 
NASA  views  on  the  new  expendable  family 
of  launch  vehicles,  the  impression  remains 
that  this  latmch  system  is  a  strong  contender 
for  the  most  effective  space  transportation 
system.  It  should  be  emphsized  again  that 
the  new  expendable  was  an  economic  screen- 
ing benchmark  favored  with  optimistic  cost 
assumptions  which  did  not  win  a  competi- 
tion with  the  shuttle.  NASA  did  not  pursue 
this  alternative  since  it  wis  apparent  that 
more  detailed  stvidy  would  lead  to  lncrea.<:ed 
cost  for  an  already  noncompetitive  option." 


FATEFUL  CONGRESSIONAL  VOTES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Greenville  News  of  Greenville,  S.C,  re- 
cently carried  a  very  sound  editorial 
about  the  ramifications  of  the  recent 
votes  in  the  Senate  and  House  to  cut 
off  all  funds  for  military  activity  in  Laos 
and  Cambodia. 

I  concur  with  the  assessment  that  this 
action,  if  initiated,  could  possibly  have 
dire  consequences  for  our  foreign  policy 
for  years  to  come.  I  would  like  my  col- 
leagues to  have  the  benefit  of  these 
thoughts. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  entitled  'Fateful  Con- 
gressional Votes,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Greenville  News,  Sunday,  June  3,  1973, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordei'ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fateful  Congressional  Votes 

U.S.  Senate  and  House  votes  to  yit  off 
funds  for  all  kinds  of  military  activity  in 
Cambodia  and  Laos  are  v;atershedj  actions 
having  long-range  effect  upon  American 
foreign  policy  as  well  as  upon  the  pwwers  of 
the  President.  ^ 

Even  if  the  votes  are  not  translated  into 
law.  they  amount  to  congressional  vets  of 
President  Nixon's  bombing  of  Cambodia  until 
a  stable  ceasefire  is  in  effect  there  and  else- 
where in  Southeast  Asia.  They  will  have 
great  effect  upon  forthcoming  "final"  cease- 
fire talks  between  America's  Dr.  Henry  Kis- 
singer and  North  Vietnam's  Le  Due  Tho. 
Kissinger's  bargaining  position  has  been 
undermined. 

Therefore,  the  congressional  votes  amount 
to  a  kind  of  surrender  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
a  semi-repudiation  by  Congress  of  the  Nixon 
policy  of  working  for  peace  through  strength. 
Essentially  the  anti-bombing  vote  is  a  signal 
to  North  Vietnam  that  it  can  do  as  it  pleases 
In  Laos.  Cambodia,  South  Vietnam  and  later 
on  in  Thailand.  It  is  a  significant  victory  for 
the  two  giant  Communist  natiofis  backing 
North  Vietnam — the  Soviet  Unioo^and  China. 

North  Vietnam  probably  wliy^ntrol  all  or 
most  of  old  Indochina,  raisii^the  question 
of  whether  the  United  State/should  curtail 
or  end  economic  support  of  son-Communist 
governments  In  that  region  m  grounds  that 
to  support  them  longer  wovKd  be  only  to 
pour  more  money  down  the  drain.  If  North 
Vietnam  is  to  take  over  anyway,  why  not 
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leave  It  to  them  right  now?  That  Is  the  new 
$64  question  concerning  Southeast  Asia. 

The  votes  also  tend  to  undermine  the 
Nixon  foreign  policy  in  other  areas  of  the 
world  by  raising  the  question — if  America 
caiuiot  or  will  not  see  things  through,  de- 
spite opposition,  in  Southeast  Asia,  will  this 
c-uaiiiry  be  any  more  effective  when  the 
crunch  comes  in  the  Middle  East,  or  in  West- 
ern Europe,  or  I^tiu  America  or  anywhere 
else? 

The  pull-out  decision  also  will  have  impor- 
tant bearing  upon  American-Soviet  discus- 
.sions  on  arms  limitaitions  and  other  security 
mutters  and  the  wnole  range  of  developing 
relations  with  Red  China.  Trade  relations 
will  be  more  difficult  if  the  deci.sion  is  inter- 
preted as  American  weaknes.s. 

Tlie  eventual  total  effect  of  this  water- 
shed decision  by  Congress  upon  the  place  of 
the  United  States  in  the  world  really  is  in- 
calculable. If  other  nations  interpret  the 
votes  as  proof  that  America  has  become 
withdrawn  and  largely  ineffective  In  inter- 
national difficulties,  a  power  vacuum  could 
be  created  which  could  lead  to  major  con- 
frontation, with  the  Inherent  danger  of 
worldwide  warfare. 

It  would  have  been  much  better  for  the 
House  and  Senate  to  have  wailed  for  tlie 
outcome  of  the  Kissinger-Tho  talks — but 
that  Is  water  over  the  dam.  The  question 
now  is  where  do  we  go  from  here? 

Obviously  the  President  and  Dr.  Ki.ssinger 
liave  much  rethinking  to  do  and  many  dllTi- 
ctiltles  ahead  to  keep  this  country's  foreign 
policy  reasonably  viable  and  to  keep  America 
really  effective  in  the  worldwide  .search  for 
pence  and  stability.  The  Cambodia  votes 
have  complicated  the  global  problem  Im- 
mensely. 

Since  Congress  has  taken  a  hand  by  repu- 
diating a  key  element  of  the  administration's 
foreign  policy  program,  Congre.'is  now  must 
take  a  larger  share  of  responsibility  for  the 
results  of  foreign  policy.  That  means  a  better 
working  relationship  has  to  be  developed  be- 
tween the  administration  and  congressional 
leaders. 

A  cooperative,  bipartisan  foreign  policy  will 
be  difficult  to  achieve  in  this  era  of  dlvi- 
siveness.  But  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  the  ultimate  safety  of  the  people 
of  this  country  demand  that  both  Congress 
and  the  administration  work  together  on 
that  important  task. 


TIME  FOR  ECONOMIC  ACTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  there 
seems  to  be  no  brake  to  inflation,  except 
to  "break"  the  budget  of  the  average 
family  in  this  coimtiT. 

The  Nixon  administration  stands  para- 
lyzed, unable  to  move  boldly  and  deci- 
sively to  correct  the  damaging  economic 
conditions  that  plague  the  economy. 

Key  Presidential  economic  advisers 
continue  to  argue  about  economic  theory 
and  exhort  the  virtues  of  the  market- 
place. In  the  meantime  the  big  corpora- 
tions have  a  Ifcense  to  raise  prices  and 
make  huge  profits.  V 

Proof  of  v.liat  I  am  saying  can  be 
found  in  the  recently  released  wholesale 
prices  index — that  index  jumped  2.1  per- 
ceiit  in  May  or  at  an  annual  rate  of  25.2 
percent. 

And.  contrary  to  the  argument  pre- 
sented by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
Chairman  Herbert  Stein  when  he  ap- 
pealed before  my  Consumer  Economics 
Subcommittee,  the  inflation  spiral  has 
not  decreased. 

Dr.  Stein  argued  that  it  is  still  possible 


to  get  inflation  to  the  announced  Nixon 
goal  of  2  to  3  percent. 

In  fact,  I  wagered  a  dinner  at  the  "best 
restaurant  in  Washington"  that  the  in- 
flation rate  would  not  get  to  the  admin- 
istration's stated  goal.  At  that  time,  I 
said  to  Dr.  Stein  that  "this  is  one  bet 
I  hope  to  lose." 

.  But,  I  do  not  think  I  am  going  to 
lose  it — no  matter  how  much  I  would 
like  to  buy  Dr.  Stein's  dinner  for  him. 

Here  is  why : 

Consumer  prices  are  increasing  at  an 
annual  rate  of  9.2  percent  during  the 
last  3  months. 

Geiaeral  prices  are  climbing  at  the 
fastest  rate  in  22  years. 

The  average  family  grocery  bill  is  now 
$208  above  that  of  last  year. 

Four  point  four  million  Americans  are 
still  unemployed;  2  million  Americans 
are  forced  to  work  part  time. 

Executive  salaries  are  increasing  ah 
average  of  13.5  percent  last  year,  with 
some  increases  running  as  high  as  200 
percent.  . 

Nevertheless,  workers  wages  are  held 
down,  with  thp  highest  annual  rate  of 
large  scale  wage  increases  so  far  this 
year  limited  to  about  7  percent  and  most 
contracts  and  salary  increases  held  at 
or  below  the  5.5  percent  level. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  fi'om  Wisconsin  iMr. 
Proxmire  )  has  recently  held  hearings  on 
the  inflated  executive  salary  problem.  Mr. 
Proxmire  noted,  for  example,  that  the 
president  of  American  Brands  enjoyed 
an  increase  of  over  $100,000  in  1972 — an 
increase  of  43.7  percent  while  the  wages 
of  the  average  worker  is  held  to  5.5 
percent. 

That  is  a  double  standard.  It  is  almost 
as  if  there  are  two  systems  of  laws — and 
under  the  Nixon  economic  policies  that 
seems  to  be  the  case:  one  for  their  big 
business  friends;  the  other  for  the  work- 
ing men  and  women  of  this  country.  ~" 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  oi>ening  statement  of  Sen- 
ator Proxmire  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Phases  H  and  III  Wage  Price  Controis 
Tuesday.  June  5, 1973. 

Senator  Proxmire.  The  subcommittee  will 
come  to  order. 

In  August  of  1971,  the  Administration  sud- 
denly shifted  to  a  controlled  economy,  first. 
Phase  I,  and  then  a  more  or  less  general 
approach  to  the  wage  and  price  controls. 
Phase  II,  aimed  at  moderating  inflationary 
pressures  while  searching  for  fuller  utiliza- 
tion of  manpower  and  other  resources. 

In  my  view,  given  the  circumstances. 
Phase  I  was  s  success.  Phase  II  was  unsatis- 
factory but  at  least  it  was  aimed  in  the  right 
direction.  But  Phase  II  was  dropped  at  the 
start  of  1973  Jvist  when  it  might  have  proved 
it.s  worth. 

Mr.  Director,  yesterday  at  a  Democratic 
caticus  a  proposal  was  adopted  finding  Phase 
III  a  total  failure  and  calling  for  the  enact- 
ment by  the  Congress  of  a  more  effective 
wage  and  price  control  system.  As  a  first 
step  In  that  direction,  the  caucus  approved 
a  ninety-day  freeze  on  wages,  prices,  prof- 
its, consumer  interest  and  rents. 

Now  as  one  of  the  authors  of  this  pro- 
posal. I  can  tell  you  there  is  nothing  that 


would  please  vts  more  than  to  have  you  hi 
the  Administration  steal  our  Idea.  We  not 
only  have  no  pride  of  authorship,  we  aren't 
stuck  with  any  of  the  details — what  we  want 
is  a  more  decisive,  effective  anti-inflation 
program;  a  program  that  will  mean  btisi- 
r.ess — a  program  with  bite  and  with  teeth  be- 
hind the  bite. 

It  is  my  understanding  you  In  the  Ad- 
ministration have  been  considering  a  Phase 
IV,  that  the  Administration  had  tentatively 
planned  to  announce  It  this  weekend,  thiit 
the  announcement  was  postponed  but  could 
come  at  any  time.  I  hope  and  pray  this  is 
true,  because  I  see  nothing  to  indicate  that 
the  Administration  has  taken  any  steps  to 
get  on  top  of  this  problem,  and  I  see  noth- 
ing in  the  economic  statistics  that  suggests 
the  inflation  problem  is  coming  to  an  early 
solution  through  natural  causes. 

We  need  action.  The  Country  Is  calling  for 
action.  The  Congress — both  Parties  are  ready, 
willing,  and  eager  to  aiipport  action.  I  hope 
you  will  give  it  to  us.  " 

You  were  brottght  in  as  a  professional  to 
develop  guidelines  and  an  acceptable  ap- 
proach to  the  Phase  III  operations.  You  are 
the  "Chief  of  Staff"  for  Phase  in.*I  under- 
stand that — maybe  I  am  wrong,  fend  correct 
me  when  you  make  your  remaris — you  are 
one  of  the  principal  architects  of  Phase  HI. 
It  Is  in  this  context  I  will  welcome  yaur 
testimony  today. 

Dr.  Duiilop,  today's  discussion  focuses  on 
Executive  Compensation  and  Corporate  Dis- 
closure Provisions  in  Phases  II  and  III.  To 
get  down  to  specifics.  I  call  your  attention  to 
some  very  spectacular  increases.  For  example, 
Robert  K.  Heimann,  President  and  Chairman 
of  American  Brands,  enjoyed  an  increase  of 
over  $100,000  in  1972,  while  Phase  II  was  in 
operation,  while  the  guidelines  of  wages  and 
salaries  was  5.5  percent,  an  Increase  of  4.'3.7 
percent. 

George  Weyerhaeuser  of  Weyerhaeu.-er 
Company,  the  President,  had  an  increase  of 
56  percent,  to  $305,000.  Also,  an  increa.se  in 
excess  of  $100,000. 

Mr.  Charles  Sommer.  Chairman  of  Mon- 
santo, had  an  Income  of  $273,000,  an  increase 
of  almost  100  percent,  or  $100,000. 

Mr.  Richard  Gerstenberg  of  Gener:il 
Motors  enjoyed  an  Increase  of  107  percent,  to 
$874,000,  an  increase  of  $400,000  in  one  year. 
An  astonishing  increye  during  a  period  of 
wage  and  price  controls.  And  the  guidelines 
had  workers  on  the  assembly  line  averaging 
around  5.5  or  6  percent. 

John  J.  Riccardo,  President  of  Chry.^ler 
Corporation,  enjoyed  an  increase  of  215  per- 
cent, to  $551,000,  an  Increase  of  $300,000. 

Lynn  Townsend  enjoj-ed  the  biggest  per- 
centage increase  of  all.  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Chrysler  Corporation,  an  Increase 
of  219  percent,  an  Increase  of  about  $350O0, 
roughly  calculated  to  $639,000. 

These  increases  Just  seem,  1  think  to  al- 
most anybody,  to  be  shocking  and  gro:..sly 
unfair. 

I  realize,  and  you  have  made  it  very  cle.^r, 
you  make  It  clear  in  your  statement,  that 
there  is  no  attempt  to  prevent  any  individi'.al 
from  getting  a  sharp  increase,  but  the  men 
who  make  the  decisions  for  them  to  get  this 
kind  of  increase  and  for  the  aver.ige  Increase 
fol-  executive  compensation,  on  the  basis  of 
the  documentation  I  have  seen — and  maybe 
you  can  dispute  this — is  something  like  13.5 
percent,  three  times  the  guidelines.  It  ju.st 
seems  to  be  so  conspicuously  and  gros.sly 
inequitable  and  unfair  that  I  Just  do  not 
understand  how,  under  a  control  system  that 
pulls  down  wages,  this  can  be  Justified. 

There  are  some  people  who  seem  to  think 
the  executive  compensation  Issue  is  a  rela- 
tively minor  Issue.  I  don't  agree.  If  the  top 
five  or  ten  executives  are  not  held  at  five  or 
ten  percent  wage  Increases,  the  heart  of  the 
control  mechanism  Is  Ineffective.  One  could 
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argtie  much  more  Important  consideration  as 
profit  control  and  I  agree.  But  even  this  ex- 
tremely vital  consideration  is  being  shunted 
aside.  I  understand  the  situation,  the  new 
Phase  III  regulations  permit  more  profit  to 
N  be  realized  than  was  the  case  In  Phase  II.  I 
want  to  know  what  was  the  base  used  for 
the  profitable  rule,  and  has  your  group  made 
any  study  of  profits  to  Justify  the  present 
treatment?  If  you  don't  get  into  this  prob- 
lem today,  I  hope  you  supply  It  for  the 
record.  , 

Some  professionals  Jhave  argued  that  big 
salary  hikes  are  needed  to  insure  productiv- 
ity. It  is  hard  to  believe  that.  I  remember 
when  I  was  at  Harvard  Business  School  and 
you  were  one  of  the  people  I  greatly  admired, 
and  one  of  the  texts  that  we  had  was  a 
study  by  Chester  Barnard,  the  fine  executive 
of  the  New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Company, 
who  argued  while  compensation  Is  important, 
it  is  far,  far  less  Important  than  many  other 
elements  that  go  into  persuading  people 
where  they  can  be  productive. 

I  think  this  Is  especially  true  with  execu- 
tive pride,  the  recognition  of  social  obliga- 
tions, social  importance,  that  the  recognition 
of  their  obligation  to  their  colleagues  and 
their  friends  and  associates  in  the  business, 
all  of  these  things  are  likely  to  be  far  more 
profound,  deep  motivating  forces,  than  com- 
pensation. 

At  any  rate,  it  Just  seems  very  difficult  to 
understand  this  kind  of  an  immense  increase 
in  compensation  which  seems  to  run  so 
deeply  In  the  executive  compensation  sector. 

Finally,  on  the  question  of  corporate  dis- 
closure, I  am  equally  ill  at  ease.  I  know  you 
will  say  today  you  don't  want  to  get  into 
this  issue  at  this  moment.  You  will  say  pub- 
lic hearings  are  scheduled  tomorrow  and  I 
am  appearing  to  testify  at  that  time,  as  Is 
Senator  Hathaway,  the  author  of  the  meas- 
ure in  support  of  such  disclosure. 

But  I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  form  you 
are  now  asking  big  corporations  to  report  on, 
CLiC2.  I  know  your  staff  prepared  a  very 
tough  reporting  form  and  It  went  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  My  staff 
tells  me  an  imaginative  advisory  group  met 
with  OMB  and  somehow  CLA  Form  2,  which 
was  tough,  was  gutted  and  ended  up  with  a 
pussy  cat  Instead  of  a  tiger. 

With  that,  I  would  be  delighted  to  hear 
from  you.  Dr.  Dunlop.  You  go  right  ahead 
in  your  own  way  and  Senator  Hathaway  and 
I  will  ask  questions. 

STATEMENT  OP  JOHN  T.  DUNLOP,  DIRECTOR,  COST 
OF  LIVING  COUNCIL,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  HERBERT 
MESSER,  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR,  CONTROLLED  IN- 
DUSTRIES DIVISION,  OFFICE  OF  WAGE  STABILI- 
ZATION V 

Mr.  DuNLOP.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  ft^  pleasure 
to  appear  again  before  you.  That  i^  rather 
large  menu  of  Items  you  referred  to. 

I  would  rather,  if  I  may,  to  start  on  the 
executive  compensation  matter  and  when  I 
finish  what  I  have  to  say  there,  you.  Senator 
Hathaway,  or  others,  may  wish  to  ask  about 
other  matters  and  I  will  try  to  respond. 

I  have  presented  to  the  committee  on 
time,  Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday,  a  statement 
on  executive  compensation,  but  I  would 
rather  Just  speak.  If  I  may,  informally,  with- 
out reading  the  statement,  making  three  or 
four  points. 

(The  complete  prepared  statement  of  Mr, 
Dunlop,  above-referred  to,  follows:) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  administration 
seems  to  ritually  go  through  periodic 
econcanic  euphoria  over  figures,  indica- 
tors, and  statistics  that  would  touch  off 
bells  of  alarm  for  anyone  else. 

This  has  caused  a  lack  of  confidence 
In  the  economic  policies  of  this  admin- 
istration— a  lack  of  confidence  matched 
only  by  the  stubborn  obstinence  to  move 
to  correct  our  Nation's  economic  ills. 


I  believe  that  unless  this  Nation  has 
an  immediate  freeze  on  prices,  profits, 
dividends,  consumer  interest  rates,  and 
wages  that  inflation  will  roar  out  of  con- 
trol, the  economy  will  tilt,  and  a  reces- 
sion could  result. 

I  cannot  understand  why  the  Nixon 
administration  refuses  to  act.  I  cannot 
understand  why  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion is  turning  its  back  on  the  average 
working  families  of  this  country.  I  can- 
not understand  why  the  pleas  of  the 
wage  earners  and  salary  earners  of  this 
Nation  are  falling  on  deaf  ears  at  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  President,  two  editorials,  from  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post  sketch  the  effects  of  the  recent 
wholesale  index  rise.  Both  these  edito- 
rials suggest  possible  courses  of  action, 
similar  to  what  I  have  proposed  before — 
a  freeze  on  prices,  profits,  dividends,  con- 
sumer interest  rates,  and  wages:  then 
moving  to  a  period  of  firm  but  fair  con- 
trols. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
editorials  along  with  articles  on  the 
wholesale  price  index  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  my  statement  of 
May  23,  as  chairman  of  the  Consumer 
Economics  Subcommittee  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Economics 

OPENING   statement  OF  SENATOR 

hubert  h.  humphrey 

Mat  23,  1973. 

The  most  recent  Gallup  Poll  Indicates  that 
the  American  public  recognizes  the  high  cost 
of  living  as  the  number  one  Issue  facing  the 
nation. 

Every  wage  earner  knows  it  costs  more  to 
feed,  clothe,  and  bouse  his  family. 

And,  despite  rosy  predictions  from  the 
Nixon  Administration,  every  wage  earner 
feels  that  conditions  are  going  to  get  worse, 
not  better. 

The  blunder  of  lifting  Phase  HI  controls 
has  unleashed  a  burst  of  inflation,  a  boom  in 
profits,  a  bust  for  the  working  families  of  this 
nation  and  a  run  on  the  dollar. 

The  Nixon  Administration  Stabilization 
program  has  faUed  to  stabilize  anything,  with 
the  singular  exception  of  the  working  Ameri- 
can's wages. 

But,  the  failure  of  the  Administration's 
economic  program  Is  broader  than  Just  prices 
and  wages. 

Across  the  board — from  the  price  of  gold, 
to  balance  of  payments,  to  stock-market  de- 
cline, to  consumer  confidence,  to  Increasing 
Interest  rates — the  economic  policies  of  this 
administration  spell  disaster. 

liet  me  outline  chapter  and  verse  of  the 
Dark  Days  of  Nixon  Economic  Policy. 

(1)  Yesterday,  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
showed  prices  advancing  at  a  rate  of  9.2  per- 
cent during  the  last  three  months,  almost 
four  times  the  Administration's  stated  in- 
flation control  goal. 

The  average  family  grocery  bill  is  now  $208 
above  that  of  last  year. 

The  median  price  for  a  new  home  Is  up 
more  than  $3,500  over  a  year  ago. 

Lumber  costs  are  up  30  percent. 

Wool  products  are  up  40  percent. 

Petroleum  products  are  up  20  percent. 

Tires  are  up  10  percent. 


Still,  the  American  people  are  told  by  their 
government  that  Phase  ni  is  working.  I  agree. 
It  Is  working  against  the  American  people. 

(2)  Unemployment  Is  still  a  shocking  5 
percent — with  no  prospect  of  getting  back  to 
full  employment. 

More  than  4.4  million  Americans  are  Job- 
less. 

More  than  2  million  Americans  are  forced 
to  work  part-time. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  are 
underemployed,  and  still  more  Americans  are 
among  the  "hidden  employed." 

Yet,  the  Nixon  Administration  proposes  to 
close  down  the  Public  Employment  program 
and  impose  guidelines  on  social  service  pro- 
grams that  will  force  more  Americans  off 
payrolls  and  onto  welfare  rolls. 

Since  August  of  1971,  we  have  had  freezes, 
phases,  propaganda  and  promises.  But  we 
haven't  had  a  program  to  stabilize  prices  and 
put  Americans  to  work. 

Pull  employment  goals  have  been  aban- 
doned. And.  like  the  general  economy,  the  un- 
employed American  worker  has  been  cast 
adrift. 

(3)  The  last  year  has  been  one  of  Income 
retreat  for  the  average  working  family.  The 
average  hourly  earnings  of  blue  collar  work- 
ers— over  50  million  workers — increased  5.4 
percent — that  is  less  than  the  wage  stand- 
ard established  by  the  Pay  Board.  Prices  in- 
creased over  6  percent. 

Actual  buying  power  for  the  average  work- 
ing family  is  less  today  than  It  was  a  year 
ago. 

But  the  compensation  of  top  corporate  ex- 
ecutives increased  an  average  of  13.5  percent 
in  1972,  and  some  corporate  chiefs  had  salary 
Increases  of  over  200  percent. 

Yet,  the  productivity  of  the  American 
worker  increased  4.2  percent  In  1972,  and 
has  continued  upward  this  year. 

That  productivity  Is  not  translated  into 
real  gains  for  workers. 

But  it  is  translated  into  something  else— 
the  4th  day  of  darkness. 

(4)  ...  booming  profits  and  soaring  profit 
margins  for  the  big  corporations. 

Corporate  profits  are  skyrocketing.  No 
Board,  commission,  or  Cost  of  Living  Council 
is  holding  them  down. 

Before-tax  profits  have  Jumped  $11.6  billion 
in  the  first  quarter,  an  adjusted  annual  rate 
of  $113.1  billion.  That  translates  into  after- 
tax profits  of  $61  billion — a  full  23  percent 
ahead  of  the  first  quarter  of  1972. 

For  Individual  industries,  it  means,  for 
example, 

85  percent  increase  in  the  profits  of  the 
steel  industry. 

70  percent  increase  in  the  profits  of  the 
paper  industry. 

65  percent  increase  in  profits  for  the  build- 
ing material  industry. 

45  percent  increase  in  profits  for  the 
special  machinery  industry. 

(5)  The  fifth  part  of  the  Dark  Days  of 
Nixon  Economic  Policy  is  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit — up  to  $10.2  billion,  $1.6  billion 
more  than  last  quarter  of  1972. 

(6)  Closely  related  to  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  is  the  sixth  economic  horror — 
dollar  devaluation. 

The  dollar  has  been  devalued  two  times 
since  1969.  And  each  time,  it  has  cost  the 
American  people. 

The  dollar  today  is  worth  77  cents  com- 
pared to  base  year  of  1967. 

After  the  1971  devaluation,  the  trade 
deficits  tripled  from  $2.6  billion  to  $6.8 
billion. 

And,  a  worsening  trade  deficit  plus  specu- 
lation on  the  dollar — heavy  speculation 
against  American  dollars  with  the  participa- 
tion of  American  multinational  companies 
acting  against  American  economic  interest — 
produced  another  devaluation  in  February 
of  this  year. 

(7)  ...  The  run  on  gold.  The  price  of 
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gold  on  the  London  Market  Is  over  $110  an 
ounce.  The  gold  price  today  Is  approximately 
three  times  the  official  exchange  rate — caus- 
ing the  worth  of  the  dollar  to  skid  to  record 
lows. 

And.  today  respected  economists  are  pub- 
licly suggesting,  and  the  daily  fluctuating 
of  the  stockmarket  is  Indicating,  that  the 
economic  policies  of  the  Nixon  Adnilnistra- 
lion  are  leading  the  American  people  toward 
another   devalitatiqn   of   their   dollar. 

(i)  The  eighth jeconomic  despair  is  the 
decline  of  the  stockmarket — a  Dow  average 
of  over  1.000  plummetted  to  the  800's,  indi- 
cating Investor  uncertainty  and  uneasiness 
with   the  stabilization  program. 

1 9)  The  ninth  economic  despair  is  high 
interest  rates. 

The  nation  is  threatened  by  a  credit 
crunch,  tight  monetary  policy,  and  rising  In- 
terest rates.  The  prime  rate  has  increased 
to  7'4  percent,  three  month  Treasury  bills 
have  increased,  prime  commercial  paper  has 
increased,  finance  and  consumer  credit  rates 
have  increased,  and  increases  have  occurred 
In  business  and  residential  mortgage  loan 
rates. 

Increasing  Interest  rates  add  to  cost  and 
prices,  and  if  past  hlston."  Is  any  guide,  in- 
creasing Interest  rates  will  have  an  adverse 
ellect  on  small  and  medium  size  busine.-wes. 

(10)  The  tenth  economic  day  of  despair  Is 
over  *78  billion  of  deficit  spending.  More  than 
one  fourth  of  the  total  debt  of  the  United 
States  has  been  added  since  1969.  And 
each  year  since  1969,  the  budget  has  been 
presented  to  the  Congress  with  a  deficit — 
a  deficit  that  refiected  slack  In  the  economy, 
causing  revenue  shortfalls  and  gross  economic 
mismanagement. 

(11)  The  eleventh  economic  day  of  de- 
spair Is  the  most  severe^the  loss  of  consumer 
confidence  in  the  economic  policies  of  this 
Administration.  This  loss  of  confidence  Is 
reflected  at  all  levels  of  our  economy — In  oil- 
apaln  off-agaln  cintrols.  In  the  talk  and  non- 
talk  about  a  tax  increase,  and  In  the  spectre 
of  a  possible  recession. 

— Labor  claims  the  economy  is  "utterly 
lopsided." 

— Pierre  Renfret,  once  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration's early  "economic  adviser"  calls  the 
)tresent  economic  policies  a  "Joke."  And,  he 
claims  it  Is  "one  of  the  funniest  economic 
games  . . .  played  upon  the  American  people." 

Business  Week  says,  "the  Administration 
has  lost  its  grip  on  the  economy." 

And.  recent  evidence  from  the  Surrey  of 
Consumer  Attitudes  conducted  by  the  Survey 
Research  Center  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, reported  on  April  24: 

"Rapidly  rising  food  prices  shattered  con- 
sumer confidence  and  induced  many  people, 
with  both  high  and  low  Incomes,  to  become 
pessimistic.  Because  of  the  Increase  In  living 
cost,  the  proportion  of  families  saying  that 
they  are  worse  off  than  befbre  and  expecting 
to  be  worse  off  Increased  substantially. . . . 
Adverse  news  about  Inflation  and  the  dollar 
have  regenerated  pessimism  about  the  econ- 
omy in  general,  among  both  hlg4  and  low 
Income  families.  Half  of  all  respondents  said 
that  they  expected  unemployment  to  increase 
during  the  next  12  months,  up  from  24  per- 
cent in  August  to  September,  1972."  The 
American  people  are  crying  out  for  leader- 
ship. But  the^govemment  seems  paralj-zed. . . 

By  a  Watergate  scandal  that  seems  to  have 
brought  a  halt  to  top  policymaking 

By  economic  advisers  frozen  in  their  phil- 
osophic approach  to  the  cost  of  living  prob- 
lem 

By  the  inability  of  the  Administration  to 
grasp  the  enormity  of  the  economic  failure  It 
created. 

Mr.  Stein,  Mr,  Dunlop,  what  ar«  Jtpur 
nniiwers? 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  8,  1973] 

Wholesale  Prices  Continue  To  Show 

Sharp  Advance 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

Washington,  June  7. — Wholesale  prices 
continued  to  hicrease  in  May  at  the  highest 
peacetime  rate  since  World  War  II,  the  La- 
bor Department  reported  today. 

Both  farm  and  industrial  prices  contrib- 
uted in  the  rapid  rise  last  month  In  this  im- 
portant indicator  of  Inflation.  Consumer 
prices  will  be  affected  later,  though  to  an  un- 
known degree. 

President  Nixon  met  with  his  Cabinet,  and 
the  Inflation  problem  was  one  Item  on  the 
agenda.  But  no  actions  or  decisions  were  an- 
notinced,  and  the  White  House  said  no  action 
would  be  announced  before  next  week. 

The  wholesale  price  index,  which  is  some- 
thing of  a  misnomer,  measures  the  prices  of 
thousands  of  products,  from  corn  to  chemi- 
cals, bought  and  sold  In  the  economy  before 
the  stage  of  final  purchase  by  the  consumer. 

HIGHLIGHTS    IN    INDEX 

These  were  the  highlights  of  the  index 
for  May: 

The  over-all  index  rose  by  2.1 'per  cent,  or 
2  per  cent  after  adjustment  for  seasonal 
changes  In  some  prices — both  extraordi- 
narily larger  increa-ses  for  a  single  month. 

The  index  was  l-3."5.5,  with  1967  prices  taken 
as  100.  This  was  a  i  ise  of  12.9  per  cent  from 
May,  1972.  In  the  last  three  months,  the  in- 
dex has  been  rising  at  an  annual  rate  of 
23.4  per  cent. 

The  index  for  farm  products  and  processed 
foods  and  feeds  was  up  4.7  per  cent,  or  4.1 
per  cent  after  seasonal  adjustment.  This  part 
of  the  index  had  dropped  In  April  after 
earlier  large  increases.  The  price  of  farm 
products  rose  6.1  per  cent  last  month.  The 
index  was  up  by  an  extraordinary  39.4  per 
cent  from  a  year  earlier. 

The  combined  Index  for  farm  products  and 
processed  foods  and  feeds  has  risen  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  43.4  per  cent  In  the  last  three 
months.  There  were  increases  last  month  in 
soybeans,  grains,  livestock,  some  vegetables, 
cotton  and  milk. 

The  key  index  of  Industrial .  commodity 
prices — less  Tft)latile  than  that  for  farm 
prices — was  up  1.1  per  cent,  or  1.2  per  cent 
after  seasonal  adjustment.  In  the  last  three 
months  this  Index  has  been  going  up  at 
an  annual  rate  of  15.9  per  cent,  much  the 
worse  rate  of  inflation  since  the  Korean  war. 

The  rate  of  inflation  Is  not  only  much 
higher  than  the  Administration  had  wanted 
or  expected,  but  the  period  of  steep  price  In- 
creasy  has  persisted  longer  than  expected. 
Most  Government  economists  had  expected 
a  better  performance  by  now. 

Herbert  Stein,  chairman  of  the  Presidents 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  said  the  rise 
of  industrial  prices  was  at  an  "unsatisfactor- 
ily high  rate."  He  add*^  that  the  Administra- 
tion's Cost  of  Living  Council  was  Investigat- 
ing to  see  whether  some  of  these  Increases 
had  exceeded  the  guidelines  established  by 
Phase  3  of  the  wage  and  price  control  pro- 
gram. Rollbacks  are  possible  If  violations 
are  found. 

George  Meany,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor-Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  called  the  report  "another 
clear  Indication  of  the  utterly  lopsided  nature 
of  the  Administration's  economic  program, 
with  only  workers'  wages  under  control  while 
prices,  proflts  and  Interest  rates  are  souring." 

Senator  William  Proxmire,  Democrat  of 
Wisconsin,  who  is  the  author  of  a  proposal 
approved  earlier  this  week  by  the  Senate 
Democratic  caucus  for  a  new  price  and  wage 
freeze,  said,  "This  country  faces  a  grave  In- 
flationary crisis  and  It  Is  time  the  President 
and  his  Administration  acted." 

He  added  that  the  Administration's  "paral- 
ysis" In  the  face  of  the  latest  wholesale  price 
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Increases  "Is  Impossible  to  understand,  justify 
or  defend." 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  President 
has  under  conslderatuni<iiifi(oppsals  from  any 
of  his  advisers  for  a  new  freeze.  Some  tight- 
ening of  the  largely  non-mandatory  Phase  3 
program  is  a  possibility. 

Another  proposal  under  active  considera- 
tion is  an  Increase  in  the  Federal  gasoline  tax, 
aimed  both  at  reducing  gasoline  consumption 
and  cutting  Into  total  consumer  purchasing 
power,  with  the  added  effect  of  reducing  and 
probably  eliminating  the  deficit  In  the  budg- 
et. But 'this  Idea  has  already  come  under 
strong  criticism  in  Congress. 

In  the  case  of  industrial  commodities  last\ 
month's  price  increase  was  dominated  by 
fuels,  witli  petroleum  products  leading  the 
way.  Refined  petroleum  products  are  now 
on  the  average  24.8  per  cent  higher  than  a 
year  ago,  with  the  entire  fuel  index  up  15.3 
per  cent.  This  is  a  reflection  of  the  general 
energy  shortage. 

A  wide  variety  of  other  items  rose  in 
price  last  month.  Including  many  metals, 
iron  and  steel  scrap,  lumber  and  wood 
products,  textile  and  apparel,  and  various 
types  of  machinery. 

Prices  Up  2  Percent  in  May 
(By  Peter  Mllus) 

Wholesale  prices  leaped  ahead  another  2 
per  cent  in  May,  the  Labor  Department  said 
yesterday,  and  President  Nixon  was  reported 
to  be  sifting  through  a  list  of  new  alterna- 
tives for  slowing  down  and  cooling  off  the 
economy. 

In  the  Senate,  Democrats  continued  their 
calls  for  a  90-day,  across-the-board  wage- 
price  freeze  and  their  threat  to  legislate  one 
if  the  President  does  not  take  action  soon 
on  his  owni. 

Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  (D-Wash.)  said 
that  he  will  seek  to  add  a  freeze  amend- 
ment to  a  federal  financing  bank  bill  next 
week,  and  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
(D-Mont.)  predicted  passage  "if  something 
Isn't  done  downtown'"  before  hand. 

Freezes  have  failed  of  Senate  passage  twice 
before  this  year,  but  the  last  time  by  only 
two  votes. 

Wholesale  prices  have  now  risen  at  a  23.4 
per  cent  annual  rate  over  the  last  three 
months,  and  Jackson  said  they  were  threat- 
ening to  put  retail  prlces/"lnto  orbit."  The 
rate  of  Inflation,  he  said,  has  become  "a 
national  emergency." 

At  the  White  House,  however,  deputy 
press  secretary  Gerald  L.  Warren  said  no 
"economic  statement"  was  "contemplated 
over  the  weekend." 

While  the  President  "considers  Inflation 
the  No.  1  problem  In  the  nation,"  Warren 
added,  "He  did  not  express  any  sense  of 
crisis  or  urgency''  in  discussing  the  issue 
with  the  Cabinet  yesterday  morning. 

Warren  was  seeking  to  knock  down  two 
almost  contradictory  sets  of  rinnors  about 
the  attitude  within  the  White  House  toward 
inflation  in  the  last  few  weeks:  One,  that 
the  administration  Is  panicky,  and  the  other, 
that  It  has  been  paralyzed  by  Watergate. 
"I  don't  want  to  build  up  for  you  the  image 
of  crisis,"  Warren  said. 

The  President  reportedly  has  not  yet  de- 
cided what  new  economic  steps  to  take.  Al- 
ternatives under  review  range  from  a 
demand-dampening  tax  Increase  to  simply 
making  Phase  III  of  wage-price  controls 
what  one  economist  called  "more  visible." 

One  participant  In  yesterday's  meeting 
said  Mr.  Nixon  indicated  to  the  Cabinet  that 
he  is  opposed  to  a  wage-price  freeze,  and  is 
leaning  instead  toward  some  kind  of  revision 
of  existing  wage-price  regulations. 

The  May  hicrease  of  2.0  per  cent  in  the 
government's  wholesale  price  index  was  after 
sea-sonal  adjustment.  It  was  twice  the  1.0 
per  cent  increase  In  April,  and  close  to  the 
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March   flgtire   of  2.3   per   cent,   the  largest 
monthly  increase  In  22  3'ears. 

Two-thirds  of  the  May  Increase  came  In 
farm  and  food  prices.  Almost  half  of  th© 
total  was  due  to  huge  increases  In  feed 
grains,  soybeans  and  other  products  fed  to 
animals.  The  rise  In  animal  feed  prices  will 
mean  higher  meat  prices  at  retail  in  the 
months  ahead. 

Wholesale  prices  also  increased  sharply  for 
the  fourth  month  In  a  row  in  the  non-agri- 
cultural sector  of  the  economy. 

These  Industrial  commodities  prices, 
which  most  economists  consider  the  best 
test  of  true  inflation,  rose  a  seasonally  ad- 
justed 1.2  per  cent.  More  than  a  fourth  of 
that  was  due  to  rising  fuel  costs,  and  another 
fourth  to  big  increases  for  lumber  and 
metals. 

The  May  Increase  lifted  the  wholesale  price 
Index  to  133.5  meaning  it  cost  $133.50  to 
buy  goods  that  cost  $100  in  1967. 

Wholesale  prices  overall  were  12.9  per  cent 
higher  than  the  year  before.  Most  of  that 
Increase  has  occurred  since  last  year'.;  Phase 
II  of  controls  gave  way  to  Pha.se  III  in  Janu- 
ary. But  the  Wlaite  House  s...;  th.it  market 
forces  are  to  blame  for  the  i  t  five  months 
of  inflation,  and  not  Phase  Ill's  somewhat 
lighter  regulations. 

The  administration  says  tight  price  con- 
trols are  the  wrong  way  to  hold  Inflation 
down  In  a  time  of  rising  demand  and  eco- 
nomic boom  like  this.  Its  preference  Instead 
Is  for  the  more  traditional  means  of  bring- 
ing an  economy  back  below  the  boiling  point: 
a  slowdown  In  government  spending  and  the 
restriction  of  credit  through  a  clampdown 
on  the  money  supply. 

Its  problem  is  to  use  these  Instruments 
to  bring  about  a  slowdown  without  plunging 
the  country  Into  a  new  recession.  Up  to  now. 
Its  view  has  been  that  present  policies  would 
bring  about  such  a  tapering-off — continued 
growth,  but  less  Inflation— by  the  end  of 
the  year.  In  the  meantime.  It  has  been 
pleadhig  for  patience.  In  particular  bv  the 
big  labor  unions  whose  contracts  are  up  this 
year. 

So  far,  despite  the  rise  in  prices,  the  big 
unions  have  not  gone  much  beyond  the  gov- 
ernment's standard  on  pav  raises.  5  5  per 
cent  per  year. 

Yesterday.  In  one  of  the  year's  big  labor 
settlements  to  date.  General  Electric  and 
two  unions  representing  102.000  GE  employ- 
ees announced  tentative  agreement  on  a  new 
contract  that  could  raise  average  wages  88 
cents  an  hour  over  three  years.  That  would 
come  to  about  22  per  cent,  or  roughly  7  per 
cent  a  year. 

The  wage  Increase  will  depend  partly  on 
Inflation;  the  wage  part  of  the  pact  includes 
a  cost-of-living  clause.  No  computation  was 
available  on  the  cost  of  the  various  new 
fringe  benefits  negotiated. 

The  contract  Is  subject  to  ratification  by 
the  two  unions,  the  International  Union  of 
Eletcrical  Workers  and  the  United  Electrical 
Workers. 

AFL-Cio  President  George  Meany,  in  re- 
action to  the  price  statistics  ycsterdav.  noted 
that  "workers'  buying  power  is  already  less 
than  It  was  a  year  ago.  and  these  higher 
wholesale  prices  will  further  squeeze  their 
paychecks  when. they  are  translated  Into  re- 
tall  prices." 

Meaiiy's  verbal  adversary  every  time  the 
government  has  published  fresh  statistics 
m  the  last  six  months,  Herbert  Stein,  chah-- 
man  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
conceded  that  Industrial  prices  had  again 
increased  at  "an  unsatisfactorily  high  rat©" 
m  May.  In  the  agricultural  sector,  however, 
btena  noted  that  food  prices  at  the  super- 
market end  of  the  wholesale  cliain  increased 
only  0.3  per  cent  for  the  month,  the  least 
since  last  September. 

The  rise  in  wholesale  prices  all  acro.ss  the 
larm  and  food  sector  of  the  economy  was 
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an  adjusted  4.1  per  cent  in  May.  Those  prices 
are  now  29.1  per  cent  higher  than  they  were 
a  year  ago,  and  have  gone  up  at  an  annual 
rate  of  43.4  per  cent  in  the  last  three  months. 

Industrial  commodities  prices  In  May  W'ere 
7.0  per  cent  higher  than  the  year  before, 
and  went  up  at  a  15.9  per  cent  annual  rate 
in  the  March-May  period. 

The  Labor  Department  divides  industrial 
commodities  into  13  categories.  Prices  rose 
in  May  In  all  but  one:  hides  and  leather. 

Overall,  wholesale  prices  of  "constimer  fin- 
ished goods,"  those  at  the  consumer  end  of 
the  wholesale  chain,  rose  0.7  per  cent  In  May, 
and  were  10.7  per  cent  above  the  year  before. 

The  administration  has  said  that  its  goal 
is  to  have  retail  prices  rising  at  an  annual 
rate  of  only  2.5  per  cent  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  8,  1973) 
To  Halt  Inflation 
The  latest  report  on  wholesale  prices — 
showing  a  2.1  per  cent  Jump  in  May,  which 
Is  25.2  per  cent  at  an  annual  rate— is  a 
devastatUig  blow  to  the  Administration's 
contention  that  inflation  would  slow  down 
after  April  and  that  Phase  3  was  working 
just  fine. 

Mr.  Nixon's  economic  counsellors  are  locked 
In  battle  over  what  to  do.  Although  clear-cut 
statements  of  what  anybody  wants  are  hard 
to  come  by,  it  Is  evident  that  there  are  bas- 
ically two  camps.  One  Is  the  faction  headed 
by  Treasury  Secretary  Shultz  and  Chief  Eco- 
nomic Adviser  Stein,  who  cling  to  their 
flaccid  Phase  3,  insisting  that  price  stability 
Is  just  arolnid  the  corner.  The  other  is  the 
faction  headed  by  former  Treasury  Secretary 
Connally,  Federal  Reserve  Chairinan  Burns 
and  Mr.  Nixon's  new  White  House  domestic 
chief,  Melvin  Laird,  who  want  a  much 
tougher  and  more  Interventionist  antl- 
inflatlon  policy.  After  sitting  through  a  Cab- 
inet-level debate  yesterday,  Mr.  Nixon  had 
his  deputy  press  secretary  reveal  that  th© 
President  would  make  no  "major  policy  an- 
noiincement.s"  on  the  economy  over  the 
weekend  but  considers  inflation  "the  No.  1 
problem  in  the  nation."  Well  he  might,  even 
considering  his  other  problems. 

It  is  not  crying  over  spilled  milk  to  note 
that  development  of  an  effective  price-wage 
policy  now  will  be  a  lot  tougher  than  It 
would  have  been  five  months  ago,  before  the 
Administration  Junked  Phase  2  and  uncorked 
the  worst  Inflationary  outburst  since  th© 
start  of  the  Korean  War.  Given  the  faster 
rise  in  prices — especially  of  food— than  in 
wages,  there  would  be  serious  inequities  in 
setting  a  wage-price  freeze  of  long  dura- 
tion. However,  a  relatively  brief  freeze,  last- 
ing no  more  than  a  couple  of  months,  might 
have  a  major  psychological  effect  In  drama- 
tizing the  switch  from  wishful  drifthig  to 
a  genuine  antl-lnflatlon  program. 

A  short  freeze  ought  to  be  followed  by 
adoption  of  realistic  and  flexible  price  and 
wage  standards.  These  would  have  to  be 
flexible  to  allow  for  some  catch-up  in  the 
case  of  workers  who  have  suffered  real  losses 
because  prices  have  leaped  ahead  of  their 
wages.  Price  standards  would  also  have  to  be 
flexible  to  permit  upward  adjustments  by 
companies  hurt  by  cost  Increases — while  re- 
quiring price  reductions  of  those  companies 
whose  prices  and  profits  have  been  sky- 
rocketing. Such  a  policy  will  require  careful 
analysis  and  strict  enforcement  of  price  and 
wage  standards,  hicludlng  pre-notification  of 
planned  increases  and  full  Justification  for 
them. 

Tlie  most  difficult  and  sensitive  problem 
immediately  facing  the  Administration  Is  how 
to  halt  the  rise  In  food  prices.  Putting  food 
and  feed  prices  into  the  quick  freeze  might 
not  be  the  unmitigated  disaster  the  Adminis- 
tration believes— especially  if  accompanied 
by  strong  efforts  to  increase  food  supplies. 
Freezing  the  price  of  feed  grain.s  might  even 


help  to  Increase  meat  supplies  by  Improving 
the  cost  and  profit  position  of  cattle  pro- 
ducers. 

Real  evidence  that  the  Administration  Is 
prepared  to  take  strong  action — not  merely 
use  strong  rhetoric — to  halt  Inflation  would 
be  the  most  important  single  step  needed  to 
restore  confidence  in  the  American  ecohomy 
and  the  dollar,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
For  Mr.  Nixon.  It  is  an  Immediate  and  crucial 
test  of  his  capacity  to  govern. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  June  0,  1973] 
The  Price  Spiral 
Inflation  is  spreadhig  through  the  whole 

economy  with  a  speed  and  force  unexpected 

by  even  the  pessimists.  That  much  is  clear 
from  the  wholesale  price  statistics  for  May. 

The  scale  of  the  danger  is  no  longer  hi  doubt. 

The  only  real  question  is  what  the  admii'ns- 

tration  intends  to  do  about  It. 

To  say  that  the  present  rate  of  price  In- 
crease is  Intolerable  puts  the  case  rather 
mildly.  Wholesale  prices  for  all  goods,  taken 
together,  rose  2  per  cent  last  month.  That 
amounts  to  an  annual  rate  of  24  per  cent.  The 
wholesale  price  index  over  the  past  six  months 
has  risen  four  times  as  fast  as  it  did  in  the 
six  months  preceding  President  Nixon's  freeze 
in  August  1971.  The  most  spectacular  part  of 
the  present  trouble  lies  hi  the  area  of  food 
and  agricultural  products.  But  Industrial  ■. 
commodities  alone  have  risen  almost  twice  i 
as  fast  in  the  past  six  months  as  in  the  six 
months  before  the  1971  freeze.  If  there  was 
a  case  for  action  then,  there  Is  a  far  stronger 
case  now. 

Tlie  most  striking  difference  between  the 
present  situation  and  1971  is  that  over  the 
past  year  wages  have  not  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  Inflation.  But  labor  cannot  be 
expected  to  exercise  this  kind  of  restraint 
much  longer.  It  Is  perfectly  apparent  that 
business  profits  have  benefited  very  sharply 
from  the  wave  of  price  increases,  in  its  ef- 
forts to  correct  this  inequity,  labor  has  no 
weapon  but  to  Increase  the  Inflationary  pres- 
sure by  forcing  higher  pay  scales. 

The  administration  dropped  Phase  II  and 
Its  controls  in  January.  From  February  to 
March,  the  wholesale  prices  rose  a  shocking 
2.3  per  cent.  The  administration  dismissed 
this  misfortune  as  the  transient  effect  of 
a  bulge  of  pent-up  raises  that  had  been  post- 
poned untu  the  end  of  the  controls.  But 
since  then,  the  fluctuations  In  the  price 
Index  have  been^wholly  In  farm  products 
and  food.  Indust?ial  prices  have  been  mov- 
ing with  the  steady  spe|ed  of  a  freight  train. 
Wholesale  prices  for  mdustrial  goods  rose 
only  3.5  per  cent  in  Atlie  year  ending  last 
January.  Since  then.  iVAhe  absence  of  firm 
controls,  they  have  been  rising  at  an  annual 
rale  of  15  per  cent.  The  rate  of  increase  last 
month  was  the  same  as  in  midwinter.  Fare- 
well to  the  theory  of  the  bulge. 

The  administration's  alternatives  grow- 
more  stark  and  unattractive  with  each  pass- 
ing month.  It  can  either  do  nothing  or  it 
can  go  into  a  new  period  of  controls  of  an 
unprecedt-nted  complexity  and  severity.  We 
have  already  learned  that  there  is  no  point 
in  fiddling  with  minor  adjustments  in  be- 
tween. In  March,  the  administration  put  the 
oil  Industry  under  a  special  set  of  price  re- 
strictions. Bui  the  wholesale  prices  of  crude 
oil  and  petroleum  products  rose  more  than 
4  per  cent  In  the  single  month  from  April  to 
May.  At  the  end  of  March  the  administra- 
tion put  meat  under  special  controls,  and 
everyone  knows  wliat  has  happened  there. 
In  early  May  the  administration  increa.sed 
the  price  notification  requirements  for  large 
busine.sses,  a  refinement  that  seemed  as  in- 
effectual then  as  it  does  now. 

A  theoretical  case  can  be  made  for  doini: 
nothing  new  In  the  way  of  controls.  The 
classic  method  for  cooling  an  inflation  i^  to 
raise  taxes.  Although  ilie  phenomenon  )ia.< 
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not  been  widely  noticed.  Federal  taxes  have 
indeed  been  raised  substantially  this  year. 
It  Is  not  only  a  matter  of  the  high««^ocial 
security  taxes,  but  the  drastic  effect  of  in- 
flation on  the  graduated  income  tax.  Federal 
revenues  are  up  relative  to  outlays,  and 
relative  to  spending  power  as  well.  Interest 
rates  are  also  rising,  and  there  are  signs  of  a 
slackening  in  the  present  feverish  pace  of 
economic  growth., But  to  rely  wholly  on  this 
classic  process  to  brake  the  Inflation  does 
not  take  adequate  account  of  the  present 
psychology.  Businessmen  are  now  raising 
prices  precisely  because  they  fear  a  future 
freeze. 

The  President's  other  choice  is  a  short 
freeze  on  prices,  followed  by  a  comprehen- 
sive system  of  controls.  This  time  it  would 
not  be  a  temporary  affair.  It  would  be  clear 
that  controls  had  become  a  permanent  part 
of  the  national  economy.  The  controllers 
would  have  a  duty  not  only  to  review  future 
price  increases  but  past  ones.  It  is  perfectly 
obvious  from  present  price  and  profit  levels 
that  there  have  been  substantial  violations 
of  the  Phase  III  rules,  and  the  condign 
punishment  for  the  violators  is  to  have  their 
prices  rolled  back.  This  next  round  of  con- 
trols would  also  have  to  address  itself  to  food 
prices.  Controls  do  not  adapt  well  to  agri- 
cultural products,  typically  forcing  short- 
ages and  black  marketeering  rather  than 
stability.  But  the  wholesale  prices  of  farm 
products  have  risen  at  an  annual  rate  of 
47  per  cent  over  the  past  six  months  and 
many  of  these  prices,  particularly  in  the  feed 
grains,  are  being  fed  by  unbridled  specula- 
tion. 

President  Nixon  has  not  offered  lmtN(jevl- 
dence  in  recent  months  of  giving  any  great 
attention  to  the  economy.  He  has  now  come 
to  a  point  at  which  the  country  needs  to 
know  whether  he  has  a  program.  If  it  appears 
that  the  White  House  is  paralyzed  by  its  pre- 
occupation witli  the  Watergate  scandals, 
then  Congress  will  feel  an  obligation  to  act. 
The  most  likely  response  from  Congress  is  a 
bill  enforcing  a  general  price  freeze.  That 
kind  of  legislation  came  to  a  vote  in  the 
House  two  months  ago,  and  was  defeated.  In 
the  present  circumstances,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  it  would  pass.  A  legislated  freeze 
is  far  hess  desirable  than  the  flexibility  and 
precision  of  a  well-conceived  control  system. 
But  if  the  President  cannot  act,  It  is  very 
likely  that  Congress  will  proceed  to  meet  an 
Inflation  that  most  of  the  cofntry  now  per- 
ceives to  be  a  grave  peril. 


FEDERAL  BUDGETING 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lem of  putting  some  order  into  congres- 
sional budgeting  is  a  priority  that,  in  my 
opinion,  can  no  longer  be  postponed. 
There  is  no  single  challenge  Ihat  should 
have  greater  priority  for  this  Congress 
or  could  do  more  to  promote  economic 
stability  and  confidence  in  our  economic 
system  than  this  single  step. 

On  May  16,  Mr.  William  H.  Peterson, 
Senior  Economic  Adviser  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  addressed  the  Cleve- 
land City  Club  on  this  and  on  a  number 
of  other  economic  subjects. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Federal  Budgeting:   "We  H.we  Met  the 
Enemv  and  They  Is  Us" 

(Remarks  of  William  H.  Peterson) 
"Annual   income   twenty   pounds,   annual 
expenditures  nineteen   nineteeii  six,   result 


happiness.  Annual  Income  twenty  pounds, 
annual  expenditures  twenty  pounds  ought 
and  six,  result  misery." 

So  philosophized  the  improvident  Mr.  Ml- 
cawber  in  Dickens'  David  Copperfteld. 

Tlie  current  trials  and  tribulations  over 
the  federal  budget,  over  attempts  to  stretch 
expenditures  far  beyond  income,  to  make  two 
plus  two  somehow  equal  five  or  even  six, 
might  make  Mr.  Mlcawbers  of  us  all  if  the 
1974  budget  ceiling  put  forward  by  President 
Nixon  is  seriously  breaciied. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  for  budgetary  re- 
straint, this  Is  it. 

Indeed,  my  theme  today  is  that  we  wit- 
ness in  President  Nixon's  fiscal  policy  a  great 
reversal  of  spending  trends,  a  new  fiscal  con- 
servatism, a  renaissance  of  our  federal  system 
as  conceived  by  our  Founding  Fathers,  and  a 
return  to  greater  freedom  for  the  individual 
American  to  make  for  himself  the  funda- 
mental choices  about  what  is  best  for  him. 

Whether  this  fiscal  New  Federalism  holds 
for  the  long  run  of  course  remains  to  be 
seen.  Much  depends  on  how  we  use  or  abuse 
the  vast  fiscal-political  apparatus  of  the 
federal  government.  Much  depends  on  our 
faith  in  freedom  and  free  enterprise,  in  the 
precepts  of  our  Founding  Fathers  on  checks 
and  balances  and  limited  government. 

Plainly,  ever  since  the  New  Deal,  the  limits 
on  government  -have  become  unstuck,  espe- 
cially in  the  fiscal  area.  This  is  disquieting. 

As  Chairman  Arthur  F.  Burns  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  put  it  in  his  commence- 
ment address  at  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity last  week : 

"The  American  people  have  come  to  feel 
that  their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their  op- 
portunities are  increasingly  beyond  their 
control,  and  that  they  are  in  large  part  being 
shaped  for  them  by  tlieir  government." 

As  you  know,  tlie  federal  budget  is  proba- 
bly the  key  planning  instrument  of  our  na- 
tional government.  In  its  tax  anU  spending 
structure,  the  budget  reflects  our  national 
philosophy  and  priorities,  our  goals  and  am- 
bitions, our  distinction  in  size,  along  with 
state  and  local  budgets,  between  the  public 
sector  and  the  private  sector. 

The  budget  clearly  sets  forth  the  size  of 
our  federal  establishment  for  all  to  see.  It 
marks  our  governmental  efficiencies  and  in- 
efficiencies, the  very  tripartite  structure  of 
the  federal  government,  our  various  levels 
of  bureaucracies,  quantifying  them  in  im- 
portance in  large  measure  by  authorizations 
and  appropriations. 

The  budget  bears  heavily  on  the  cost  of 
living,  the  competitiveness  of  the  economy, 
the  balance  of  international  payments,  the 
income  levels  of  Americans  and  even  the 
Quality  of  life. 

The  budget  reflects  our  struggles  and  frus- 
trations. Sooner  or  later  most  of  us.  in  or 
out  of  government,  find  that  at  least  some  of 
our  ambitions  are  nipped  in  the  budget — 
federal,  state  or  local,  corporate,  union  or 
family. 

The  budget  reveals  a  key  financial  rela- 
tionship of  the  federal  system  in  the  form 
of  federal  grants-in-aid  to  state  and  local- 
ities, which  climbed  from  around  $19  billion 
in  1968  to  about  $45  billion  in  1973,  more 
than  doubling,  but  will  hold  at  approxi- 
mately that  level  in  the  proposed  Nixon 
budget  for  fiscal  1974 — a  holding  action  vir- 
tually unprecedented  in  the  last  two  decades. 

The  budget  has  long  been  something  of 
an  exercise  in  futility  with  forecasted  ex- 
penditures almost  always  falling  short  of 
actual  expenditures,  and  the  expenditures 
ever  taking  a  larger  and  larger  bite  of  our 
national  Income. 

The  upshot  is  more  of  that  other  certainty 
of  life,  ascending  taxation — open  or.  In  the 
case  of  inflation,  hidden. 

No  wonder  that  the  latest  Gallup  poll 
shows  that  65  percent  of  Americans  feel  they 


are  already  paying  too  much  Federal  Income 
tax.  Indeed,  the  average  citizen  works  almost 
the  first  two  days  of  the  week  for  federal, 
state  and  local  government  and  the  remain- 
ing three  and  a  fraction  days  for  himself. 
Here  are  the  figures: 

In  1929  total  government  expenditures 
came  to  but  about  10  percent  of  the  dollar 
value  of  our  national  output,  the  gross  na- 
tional product.  In  1940,  reflecting  the  New 
Deal,  the  figure  had  gone  up  to  20  percent; 
in  1965,  30  percent;  and  in  1972,  36  percent. 

Why  35  percent?  Is  there  a  rationale  for  so 
high  a  number?  A  learned  PhD  dissertation 
perhaps?  Was  it  planned? 

No.  like  Topsy.  government  just  growed — 
far  and  away  the  greatest  growth  industry 
of  our  era. 

Certainly  a  figure  any  higher  could  push 
us  further  away  from  a  free  society,  apart 
from  further  distorting  resource  allocation 
throughout  our  economy. 

Certainly  the  $268  billion  ceiling  put  forth 
in  the  1974  Nixon  budget  is  strategic.  That 
cpiling  is  the  issue.  If  this  ceiling  is  breached, 
it  spells  further  inflation  or  a  tax  Increase, 
although  to  my  knowledge  no  Congressman 
or  Senator  ran  on  a  tax  increase  platform 
last  fall. 

Certainly  President  Nixon  has  proposed  a 
responsible  budget  that  holds  spending  to 
a  level  which  seeks  to  avoid  a  tax  increase  or 
a  new  round  of  inflation.  Already  the  Presi- 
dent has  vetoed  two  spending  bills — one  on 
rehabilitation  and  the  other  on  rural  sew- 
ers— that  would  have  seriousl;;  violated  the 
budget  ceiling.  To  its  credit.  Congress  sus- 
tained both  vetoes. 

So  let  us  put  President  Nixon's  budget 
into  the  perspective  of  fiscal  trends  and  fac- 
tors of  federal,  state  and  local  government. 
Through  this  perspective  we  should  begin 
to  see  the  emergence  of  the  New  Federalism, 
and  the  fiscal  forest  along  with  the  tax 
brambles  and  the  spending  trees. 

Brambles  are  many  in  budgeting.  For  the 
economist  one  bramble  Is  to  achieve  growth 
without  inflation. 

For  the  legislator,  from  town  alderman  to 
U.S.  senator,  one  bramble  is  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  vote  for  the  appropriation  bill 
and  vote  down  the  tax  bill — the  eternal  di- 
lemma of  somehow  having  your  cake  and 
eating  it  too.  Another  bramble  is  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  bringing  home  the  other 
fellow's  bacon,  of  viewing  the  budget  as  a 
pork  barrel  or  a  free  lunch. 

For  the  President  the  big  budgetary 
bramble  Is  to  provide  necessary  and  efficient 
federal  services  while  keeping  our  economy 
open,  dynamic  and  expanding  and  at  the 
same  time  holding  down  the  rate  of  inflation. 

In  the  face  of  some  formidable  opposition, 
this  Presidential  problem  Is  here  and  now — 
spending  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  trillion 
dollars  to  finance  the  federal  establishment 
while  applying  fiscal  restraint  to  arrest  in- 
flation is  no  easy  trick. 

The  year  1973,  then.  Is  a  bridge  period.  On 
the  one  side,  we  witness  the  Phase  I-Phase 
II  aftermath  of  the  inflationary  and  desta- 
bilizing consequences  of  intlally  underft- 
nanclng  the  Vietnam  War  and  the  Great 
Society  budgets — of  underfundlng  both 
"guns  and  butter."  On  the  other  side,  ue 
look  forward  to  a  free  and  prosperous  eco- 
nomy without  war,  without  Inflation  ar.d 
without  controls. 

Hence  two  key  instances  of  bridging  action 
are  budgetary  restraint  and  Phase  III.  May- 
be the  voluntary  nature  of  Phase  III  was 
overstressed  at  the  original  announcement. 
If  so.  we  should  note  again  the  President's 
observation  that  there  is  a  big  stick  in  the 
closet,  that  the  stick  was  used  on  lumber  and 
oil  pricing  and  on  the  tentative  settlement 
between  North  Central  Airlines  and  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Machinists,  that 
construction,  medicine  and  food  are  contin- 
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ued  under  Phase  II  regulations,  that  on 
March  29  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  im- 
posed ceilings  on  the  price  of  beef,  pork  and 
Iamb  and  that  on  May  2  It  relmposed  price 
prenotlficatlon  requirements  on  large  firms. 

Even  with  all  this,  there  ars  those  who  say 
it  is  not  enough — inflation  must  not  be  Just 
controlled:  it  must  be  rolled  back.  The  irony 
of  this  situation  Is  that  the  roll-backers  are 
very  frequently  those  who  seek  to  breach  the 
budget  ceiling,  to  accelerate  the  very  federal 
spending  that  pushes  up  prices,  that  under- 
mine the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 

In  fact,  last  month  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives attempted  to  roll  back  most  prices 
and  interest  rates  prevailing  January  10,  the 
March  16.  To  be  sure,  his  was  less  drastic 
than  the  House  Banking  Committee's  ap- 
proval of  an  earlier  measure  that  would  have 
more  rigidly  rolled  back  and  frozen  all  prices 
and  Interest  rates  prevailing  January  10,  the 
last  day  of  the  Phase  II  controls. 

Maybe  those  who  voted  for  the  latest  roll- 
back were  pikers.  Herbert  Stein,  chairman  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers, proposed  in  the  New  York  Times  that 
prices  be  rolled  back  to  the  year  4004  BC, 
when  God  created  the  universe  and  all  prices 
were  zero  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

Elysiuni  aside,  history  relates  that  inflation 
has  dogged  us  since  sovereign  governments 
have  learned  how  to  spend  more  than  they 
take  in,  how  to  produce  money  faster  than 
man  Is  able  to  produce  goods — thereby  gen- 
erating too  much  demand,  too  little  supply, 
too  much  money  chasing  too  few  goods. 

Spending  trends  are  thus  of  Interest  to 
our  budgetary  perspective-. 

Consider  that  federal  expenditures  ad- 
vanced from  1965  to  1969  by  11.7  percent 
annually  but  from  1970  to  1974  by  8.1  per- 
cent, evidencing  a  spending  slowdown  and 
reversal  of  trend. 

Consider:  Where  Is  the  big  spending  action 
at  the  federal  level  or  at  the  state  and  local 
level?  To  be  sure,  federal  spending,  includ- 
ing grants-in-aid.  Is  some  $85  billion  greater 
than  total  state  and  local  spending  but  the 
gap  is  closing.  Note  that  in  the  last  decade, 
1962-1972,  federal  purchases  of  goods  and 
services  rose  by  an  average  annual  compound 
rate  of  5.2  percent,  a  fairly  steep  rate;  but 
over  the  same  period  state  and  local  pur- 
chases rose  at  a  rate  of  10.7  percent,  or  more 
than  twice  as  much. 

The  comparison  Is  more  striking  still  when 
you  compare  federal  civilian  employment 
with  state  and  local  employment.  The  num- 
ber of  federal  employees  grew  at  an  average 
annual  compound  rate  of  1.1  percent  from 
1962-1972,  but  the  number  of  state  and  local 
employees  grew  about  four  and  a  half  times 
faster  over  the  same  period  or  5.0  percent. 
Today  federal  employment  is  about  2',2  mU- 
liou,  state  and  local  about  11  million. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  President  Nixon  has 
actually  reversed  the  tide  of  federal  civilian 
employment,  as  he  has  slowed  down  the 
growth  of  federal  spending.  In  January  1969 
when  he  took  office  there  were  2.6  million 
full-time  permanent  civilian  employees  of 
the  federal  government.  By  fiscal  1974  the 
niunber  of  federal  civilian  employees  Is  antic- 
ipated at  2.4  million, 

Tlie  drop  in  military  personnel  Is  much 
more  dramatic.  It  stood  at  3.5  million  In  1968 
but  Is  being  reduced  toward  the  targeted 
area  of  2.2  mUlion  In  the  year  beginning  July 
1,  a  drop  of  37  percent. 

The  fiscal  catch  in  this  drop  and  In  other 
employment  comparisons  is  that  average 
military  pay  and  related  benefits  next  year 
are  almost  double  the  1968  average.  In  other 
words,  because  of  Inflation  and  Incentive  pay 
made  necessary  by  our  conversion  to  volun- 
tary armed  forces,  the  same  $1  bUlion  which 
would  have  provided  pay  and  allowances  for 
181,000  members  of  the  armed  forces  and 


1968  rates  now  provides  for  only  100,000  at 
1974  rates  in  our  voluntary  army. 

The  ending  of  the  draft  is  but  one  more 
example  of  the  great  reversal — a  return  to 
voluntarism. 

But  critics  of  the  1974  Administrative 
budget  still  charge  that  too  high  a  priority 
is  given  to  defense  at  the  expense  of  meet- 
ing iiuman  needs. 

The  fact  is  that  defense  outlays  for  1974 
are  virtually  no  higher  than  they  were  in 
1968.  But  since  then  the  total  budget  has 
grown  by  half  and  non-defense  outlays  have 
almost  doxibled.  Indeed,  when  adjusted  for 
pay  and  price  advances,  defense  outlays  in 
1974  will  be  little  different  from  1973  and 
around  one-third  under  1968. 

On  the  other  hand,  outlays  for  federal 
programs  on  human  resources  will  have  more 
than  doubled  between  1968  and  1974,  and  are 
now  almost  $50  billion  higher  than  defense 
outlays.  Or  to  put  it  differently,  defense 
takes  30  percent  out  of  the  proposed  1974 
budget  while  human  resources  takes  47  per- 
cent; in  1968,  in  contrast,  spending  on  de- 
fense exceeded  spending  on  human  resources 
by  practically  the  very  same  relationship. 

Again,  bearing  on  the  emerging  New  Fed- 
eralism, Washington  is  no  longer  pulling 
power  inexorably  toward  the  central  govern- 
ment. Instead  the  power  to  make  many  major 
decisions  and  to  go  far  in  meeting  local  needs 
Is  being  sent  back  where  it  ought  to  be — at 
the  state  and  local  level. 

Than'ts  to  General  Revenue  Sharing  and 
the  proposed  Special  Revenue  Sharing  pro- 
grams in  the  Administration  budget,  our 
state  and  local  governments  can  now  better 
fulfill  their  role  as  envisioned  by  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  as  partners  with,  rather  than 
subordinates  of,  the  federal  government. 

Last  October  President  Nixon  signed  Gen- 
eral Revenue  Sharing  into  law.  States  and 
localities  were  thereby  assured  of  more  than 
$30  billion  over  a  5-year  period  starting 
January    1,    1972. 

To  augment  this  great  reversal  of  power 
from  Washington  back  to  our  grass  roots. 
President  Nixon  is  now  asking  Congress  for 
approval  of  Special  Revenue  Sharing  pro- 
grams In  the  1974  budget  amounting  to  some 
$7  billion  for  four  broad  purpose  Special 
Revenue  Sharing  programs.  These  programs 
are  proposed  in  the  areas  of  education,  man- 
power training,  urban  community  develop- 
ment, and  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
Justice.  These  four  programs  will  replace 
70  outmoded,  narrower,  categorical  grant 
programs  and  will  practically  wipe  out 
matching  requirements  and  much  of  the 
need  for  a  proliferating  breed  known  as  the 
grantsmen. 

One  big  budgetary  bramble  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  Congressional  budgetary  proce- 
dures— the  President  proposing,  the  Con- 
gress  disposing. 

While  Congress  now  seems  to  be  coming 
to  grips  with  the  fiscal  problem,  reform  of 
the  budgetary  process  seems  long  overdue. 
A  half  century  has  passed  since  the  current 
federal  btidget  system  was  adopted  in  1921, 
and  the  complexity  of  the  system  has  mul- 
tiplied. 

For  one  thing,  Congressional  budgeting 
is  dichotomized.  On  the  one  hand,  one  group 
of  legislators — the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee— determines  tax  policy.  On  the  other 
hand,  another  group — the  appropriations 
committees  in  both  Houses — determines  ex- 
penditure policy. 

Indeed,  some  300  congressional  commit- 
tees and  subcommittees  get  in  on  the  budg- 
etary process  directly  or  indirectly,  and  for 
each  of  them  there  is  a  natural  tendency 
to  consider  any  given  bill  In  Isolation  or  as 
an  add-on — that  is.  outside  the  context  of 
overall  public  policy  and  quite  apart  from 
any  overall  spending  celling  constraint. 


Hence,  each  committee  and  subcommittee 
acts  pretty  much  hidependently  of  each 
other.  There  Is  no  technique  to  make  sure 
that  if  one  committee  or  subcommittee 
spends  more,  another  spends  less.  Expendi- 
ture coordination  with  available  revenues 
becomes  thereby  practically  impossible.  A 
targeted  budget  gets  to  be  hit-and-miss, 
with  mostly  misses  on  the  deficit  side. 

The  legislator  is  left  in  the  predicament 
of  voting  for  or  against  cleaner  air,  for  or 
against  purer  water,  for  or  against  better 
schools,  for  or  against  safer  streets,  and  so  on, 
but  without  any  overriding  system  of  prio- 
rities— without  a  fiscal  discipline. 

The  result  is  that  by  the  end  of  the  session 
the  budget  almost  always  gets  out  of  hand 
and  out  of  balance.  With  the  exception  of 
1969,  every  budget  since  1960  has  been  out 
of  balance  and  in  deficit,  sometimes  on  pur- 
pose but  most  times  inadvertently. 

In  this  dilemma,  our  federal  government — 
and  every  other  central  government — is  uni- 
que. States  and  localities — and  businesses 
and  household-s — have  each  somehow  had  to 
put  a  check  on  spending  before  the  checks 
begin  to  bounce.  But  Congress  and  the  rest  of 
the  federal  government  have  generally  found 
that  it  has  an  especially  friendly  banker  in 
the  Federal  Reserve.  Treasury  bills,  notes  and 
bonds  are  guaranteed  a  market.  Treasury 
/t;hecks  are  Just  never  bounced  back  to  the 
sender,  embarassingly  stamped  "Insufficient 
Funds." 

The  process  Is  easy,  like  rolling  off  a  log. 
The  catch  is  debt  Is  monetized — the  print- 
ing press  rolls.  With,  again,  the  upshot  of 
"too  much  money  chasing  too  few  goods." 

Congressman  George  Mahon,  chairman  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  recog- 
nized this  problem  in  his  article  on  budgetary 
procedures  in  Nation's  Business  last  year.  As 
the  Congressman  put  it :  ' 

"Who  is  to  blame,  for  this  distressing  rec- 
ord? The  President?  The  Congress?  The 
American  people?  I  think  nearly  all  of  us  are. 
Large  segments  of  the  population  tend  to  de- 
mand more  and  more  government  services, 
and  at  the  same  time  there  Is  a  demand  for 
lower  taxes." 

Maybe  Pogo  put  it  more  plainly:  "We  have 
met  the  enemy,  and  they  is  us." 

Maybe  our  Congress  can  achieve  a  greater 
fiscal  discipline  by  noting  what  the  slates 
are  doing.  By  and  large  the  states  grant  much 
more  budget  authority  to  the  governor  than 
Congress  grants  to  the  President.  A  large 
number  of  states  authorize  the  Item  veto,  for 
example,  and  due  to  the  shorter  legislative 
ses.slon  the  pocket  veto  becomes  a  more  ef- 
fective budgetary  tool.  Again,  quite  a  few 
states  restrict  legislators  from  Increasing  ex- 
penditures beyond  the  celling  provided  in  the 
budget  unless  the  legislature  also  lays  out  a 
new  source  of  revenue. 

In  addition,  virtually  every  governor  an- 
nually impounds  funds  In  one  degree  or  an- 
other. 

So  let  me  reiterate  and  then  augment  ray 
opening  point : 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  for  bitdget  re- 
straint—and reform — this  is  it.  The  barrel 
has  run  out  of  pork;  the  lunch  Is  anything 
but  free. 


IS  GENOCIDE  INTERNATIONAL 
OR  DOMESTIC? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
argument  has  been  made  that  the  Senate 
should  not  ratify  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion, since  genocide  is  purely  a  domestic 
affair  and  not  subject  to  international 
regulation.  Opponents  of  the  convention 
do  not  think  it  proper  to  guarantee 
human  rights  by  treaty. 

This  argument  is  incorrect.  The  best 
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example  we  have  of  genocide,  the  action 
of  Nazi  Germany  diuing  World  War  n, 
is  quite  international  in  scope.  The  ac- 
tions occurred  from  France  to  the  heart- 
land of  Russia,  from  Norway  to  Greece. 
And  they  occurred  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  intecnational  war  that  the  world 
han  ever  seen.  Clearly,  therefore,  geno- 
cide is  a  proper  concern  for  international 
remedies,  such  as  treaties. 

There  is  precedent  for  our  ratifying 
the  Genocide  Convention.  The  United 
States  is  a  party  to  several  human  rights 
conventions,  one  of  which  is  the  Supple- 
mentai-y  Convention  on  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery.  If  v.e  can  be  a  party  to  a  treaty 
which  is  designed  to  prevent  the  crime 
of  slavery,  then  sureljv^e  can  be  a  party 
to  a  treaty  which  is  designed  to  prevent 
the  far  worse  crime  of  mass  murder. 

Treaties  should  state  their  signatories' 
willingness  to  adhere  to  a  set  of  prin- 
ciples governing  their  actions.  Certainly 
we  have  advanced  far  enough  as  civi- 
lized nations  to  affirm  the  principle  that 
we  oppose  genocide.  Certainly  we  shouW 
proclaim  this  opposition  to  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention  as  quickly  as 
possible. 


•THE  SYNAGOGUE  COUNCIL  OP 
AMERIC.'\  SUPPORTS  CONCERN  OP 
PRESIDENT  NIXON  FOR  SOVIET 
JEWRY 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Syn- 
agogue Council  of  America,  which  is  the 
central  coordinating  agency  for  the 
major  national- synagogal  and  rabbinic 
organizations  have  issued  a  statement  in 
support  of  the  freedom  of  emigration 
amendment  to  the  Trade  Reform  Act  of 
1973,  which  76  of  us  in  tins  body  and  280 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  sponsored. 

The  statement  supports  that  amend- 
ment as  well  as  President  Nixon's  efforts 
to  achieve  detente,  coupled  with  his  ex- 
pression of  concern  for  the  phght  of 
Soviet  Jews.  I  commend  this  statement 
groups,  in  particular,  Jews,  going  back 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  the  Synagogue  Council  op 
America 

The  Synagogue  Council  of  America  and  Its 
constituent  agencies  express  their  profound 
gratitude  for  President  Nixon's  expression  of 
concern  for  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews  and  his 
pledge  of  continuing  efforts  on  their  behalf 
which  he  communicated  In  a  meeting  with 
Jewish  community  representatives  on  April 
19.  We  were  particularly  gratified  to  learn 
from  the  President  that  Soviet  leadership  had 
communicated  to  him  their  decision  to  waive 
the  education  tax  on  would-be  emigrants. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  Freedom  of 
Emigration  Amendment  to  the  Trade  Reform 
Act  of  1973,  sponsored  by  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson  and  75  Senators,  and  by  Representa- 
tives Mills  and  Vanik  and  278  Congressmen 
has  been  i.-.e  major  factor  in  strengthening 
the  President's  hjnd  on  behalf  of  Soviet 
Jewry.  We  therefore  reaffirm  our  unwavering 
support  of  efforts  to  enact  this  Amendment. 

We  support  the  President's  efforts  to 
achieve  detente  between  the  g»eat  powers. 


We  are  deeply  committed  to  the  reduction  of 
tensions  among  nations  and  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  trade  and  other  forms  of  communi- 
cation. At  the  same  time,  we  believe  that 
progress  In  these  areas  will  be  neither  real 
nor  lasting  if  we  acquiese  in  the  suppression 
of  fundamental  human  rights.  In  expressing 
concern  for  Soviet  Jews  within  the  context 
of  our  developing  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  our  country  is  not  pursuing  a  limited 
and  special  Interest,  but  is  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  the  very  best  of  its  historical 
traditions,  which  always  reflected  a  sensi- 
tivity to  the  freedom  and  human  rights  of 
all  people.  ** 

While  we  are  encouraged  that  the  Soviet 
aiithorities  are  not  presently  enforcing  the 
education  tax,  we  are  concerned  that  there 
have  been  abrupt  reversals  in  liberalized 
Soviet  emigration  practices  during  the  past 
year.  We  are  further  concerned  that  the  edu- 
cation tax  is  but  one  of  a  cluster  of  obstacles 
by  which  the  Soviet  Union  presently  limits 
the  right  and  opportunity  to  emirate. 
Though  they  have  suspended  the  education 
tax,  the  Soviet  authorities  persist  in  haras:^- 
ing  and  imprisoning  individuals  who  apply 
for  exit  visas.  More  than  100,000  applicants 
for  exit  visas  have  not  received  them,  and  as 
a  penalty  for  applying,  many  have  been  fired 
from  Jobs,  evicted  from  dwellings,  denied 
pension  rights  and  even  imprisoned.  It  is  this 
unabated  harassment  of  would-be  migrants 
that  remains  the  reality  of  Soviet  emigration 
policy.  It  is  to  the  amelioration  of  this  reality 
that  the  Jackson  Amendment  and  the  Mills- 
Vanik  BUI  are  addressed. 

We  therefore  express  our  continuing  sup- 
port of  the  enterprise  that  Senator  Jackson 
and  Representatives  MUls  and  Vanik  have 
undertaken  on  behalf  of  human  dignity. 


DR.    WILLIAM    KOREY    SPEAKS    ON 
U.S.  CONCERN  ON  SOVIET  JEWRY 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  last 
month.  Dr.  William  Korey  spoke  here  in 
Washington  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  at 
the  14th  Annual  Policy  Conference  of 
the  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

The  text  of  his  address  sets  out  better 
than  perhaps  any  other  statement  I  have 
seen,  the  history  over  U.S.  concern  in  the 
area  of  Russian  treatment  of  minority 
groups,  in  particular.  Jews,  going  back 
to  the  presidency  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant  in 
1869.  It  also  contains  an  excellent  dis- 
cussion conccir.ing  the  right  of  emigra- 
tion as  a  matter  of  international  law.  I 
commend  it  on  both  points  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  text  of  Dr.  Korey's 
address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Dr.  William  Korey,  Dit.ector, 

B'kai    B'RiTH    United    Nations   Office   at 

the    14th    Annual    Policy    Conference, 

American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee 

I  want  to  address  myself  to  two  principle 

subjects  as  a  backdrop  to  the  whole  question 

of  the  Jacksou-Mills-Vanik  legislation:   the 

matter  of  International  morality  and  law  as 

they  bear  upon  the  subject  of  the  right  to 

leave  and  the  obligations  assumed  by  the 

Soviet  Union  with  reference  to  that  morality 

and  that  law;   and  secondly,  the  matter  of 

American  tradition  with  regard  to  Russian 

Jewry  over  the  course  of  many  years. 

Among  the  most  fundamental  of  human 
rights  is  the  right  to  leave  any  country.  It 
has  occupied  a  central  place  on  the  agenda  of 
International  morality  and  internaticnal  law 


ever  since  nearly  the  beginning  of  time  Soc- 
rates talked  about  the  right  to  leave  a  coun- 
try as  an  attribute  of  personal  liberty.  The 
;  Magaa  Charta  referred  to  the  right  to  leave 
as£^art  of  natural  law.  The  Constitution  of 
.__5Hnice  of  1791  incorporated  the  right  to 
leave.  An  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  1868  made  the  right  to  leave  an 
indispensible  ingredient  for  the  exercise  of  all 
other  rights. 

A  major  three-year  study,  culminating  in 
1963,  by  the  distinguished  Philippine  Jurist 
Jose  Ingles— perhaps  the  most  importaiit 
study  ever  produced  by  the  United  Nations- 
made  the  right  to  leave  a  precedent  for  all 
other  rights.  Judge  Ingles  made  the  very 
critical  point  that  for  a  man  being  perse- 
cuted, denial  of  the  right  to  leave  Is  tanta- 
mount to  total  deprivation  of  liberty  If  not 
life  itself. 

This  study  by  Ingles  had  the  right  to  leave 
as  so  important  that  he  would  have  put  no 
restriction  on  It  other  than  the  requirements 
of  morality,  public  order  and  general  welfare. 

A  recent  expression  of  International  mo- 
rality on  the  subject  of  the  right  to  leave 
was  presented  at  an  International  conference 
la.st  June.  This  conference,  at  the  University 
of  Uppsala,  was  comprised  of  some  70  dis- 
tinguished international  legal  figures  from 
over  20  countries  and  Rene  Cassin,  the  Nobel 
laureate,  was  the  prime  moving  force. 

The  declaration  adopted  at  the  conference 
elaborated  upon  the  right  to  leave  by  spec- 
ifying that  there  shall  be  no  restrictions,  no 
reprisals,  no  sanctions,  no  penalties,  no  har- 
a.ssnients  for  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  leave, 
and  no  special  fees,  taxes  or  similar  devices 
for  inhibiting  that  right.  It  is  impressive  to 
note  that  at  approximately  the  same  time  as 
the  Uppsala  declaration,  a  moving  force  in 
the  Soviet  Union's  Committee  on  Human 
Rights,  the  distinguished  academician  and 
physicist  Andrei  Sakharov,  released  a  memc- 
r.sndum  that  he  had  written  15  months 
earlier  to  Brezhnev,  In  which  he  called  spe- 
cifically for  the  abolition  of  all  limitations 
upon  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  leave. 

Existing  International  law  on  the  right  to 
leave  conforms  to  international  moralitv. 
The  Universal  Declaration  on  Human 
Rights — regarded  by  International  lawyers  as 
the  authoritative  interpretation  and  exten- 
sion of  the  UN  Charter— in  Article  13.  Para- 
graph 2,  calls  for  the  right  of  everyone  to 
leave  any  country,  including  his  own.  It  is 
impressive  to  note  that  a  declaration  spon- 
sored by  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Declaration 
on  Colonialism,  which  was  adopted  bv  the 
United  Nations  in  1960,  calls  upon  all  spates 
to  observe  faithfully  and  strictly  all  the 
provisions  of  the  Universal  Declaration  on 
Human  Rights  and,  therefore,  Article  13. 
Paragraph  2  as  well. 

The  International  Convention  on  Racial 
Discrimination,  adopted  unanimously  by  t'le 
General  Assembly  In  December  1965,  specifies 
in  Article  5,  Paragraph  4,  Subsection  2.  that 
contracting  parties  obligate  themselves  to 
respect  the  right  of  anyone  to  leave  ar.v 
country.  Article  12  of  the  Internation.^1 
Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights,  which 
was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  UN  Ge.iera! 
Assembly  in  December  1966,  called  for  the 
right  of  anyone  to  leave  any  country. 

On  March  26  of  this  year,  the  Commis.^ion 
on  Human  Rights,  meeting  in  Geneva,  by  a 
vote  of  25  to  0  strongly  endorsed  the  Ingles 
study  and  called  upon  all  governments  to 
bear  in  mind  the  provisions  of  Article  13  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  on  Human  Rights. 

The  Soviet  Union  considers  itself  an  ad- 
herent of  the  Universal  Declaration  on  Hu- 
man Rights.  In  January  1969,  It  ratified  the 
International  Convention  on  Racial  Discrimi- 
nation, thus  making  it  binding  law  within 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  has  signed  the  Inter- 
national   Covenant   on   Civil    and   Political 
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Rights.  And  In  submitting  documentation  to 
Judge  Ingles  at  the  United  Nations  in  Febru- 
ary 1963,  the  Soviet  Union  specified  only 
three  grounds  on  which  an  application  for 
an  exit  visa  woxUd  be  rejected:  If  a  person 
has  been  charged  with  an  offense  and  Judg- 
ment is  yet  pending;  if  a  person  has  been 
convicted  and  is  serving  a  court-imposed 
sentence;  and  if  a  person  has  yet  to  discharge 
his  obligation  of  service  in  the  army  or  navy. 
In  1959,  the  Soviet  Union  signed  a  formal 
exchange  with  the  United  States — the  Gro- 
myko-Nlxon  exchange — in  which  both  gov- 
ernments obligated  themselves  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  reunion  of  families.  And  the  Soviet 
Union  has  gone  beyond  this  in  implementing 
the  principle  of  reunion  of  entire  ethnic 
groups.  When  Spaniards  who  were  living  in 
the  Soviet  Union  since  the  1930s  and  were 
citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union  requested  to 
return  to  Spain  in  the  late  1950's,  almost  all 
of  them  were  permitted  to  return  and  a  ma- 
jor Soviet  journal  at  the  time,  Literaturnaya 
Gazetta,  wished  them  well  in  this  return. 
On  the  basis  of  agreements  between  Poland 
and  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  late  1940's.  some 
200.000  Poles,  many  of  whom  had  become 
Soviet  citizens,  were  permitted  to  return  to 
Poland.  Greeks  who  had  been  living  in  Russia 
since  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  since  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  have  returned  to 
Greece.  Mongolians  have  returned  to  Mon- 
golia, Koreans  to  Korea,  Germans  to  West 
Germany. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  also  advocated  the 
reverse  side  of  the  coin.  Ever  since  1946  the 
Soviet  government  has  engaged  in  a  major 
effort  throughout  the  world,  urging  Arme- 
nians to  return  home  to  Soviet  Armenia — a 
kind  of  Armenian  Zionism — and  some  200,000 
Armenians  from  the  United  States,  Europe, 
Cai\ada.  and  North  Africa  have  returned  to 
Soviet  Armenia.  Since  1955  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  encouraging  Russians,  Byelorus- 
sians, Georgians  and  Ukrainians  who  left  af- 
ter the  revolution  to  return  to  the  Soviet 
motherland. 

Yet,  as  we  know,  until  the  last  year  or  two 
these  obligations  have  not  been  fulfilled  with 
reg^ird  to  Jews. 

Does  the  United  States  have  a  stake  in  this 
matter?  What  is  our  tradition? 

Jackson-MUls-Vanik  is  deeply  rooted  in 
the  American  tradition,  which  has  displayed 
a  continuing  concern  for  oppressed  minori- 
ties abroad. 

All  too  often  Jackson-Mills-Vanlk  is 
treated  as  if  It  is  de  novo  and  sui  generis, 
that  it  has  suddenly  appeared  on  the  scene. 
that  it  is  somehow  alien  to  American  tra- 
dition and  American  policy. 

As  early  as  1869,  President  Ulyss.es  S.  Grant, 
upon  hearing  from  American  Jewish  peti- 
tioners of  a  contemplated  expulsion  of  20,000 
Jews  from  an  area  of  southwestern  Russia, 
intervened  with  the  czarlst  authorities.  If 
that  expulsion  was  halted,  one  chronicler  of 
the  episode  notes,  it  was  a  consequence  of 
American  concern.. 

At  least  ten  American  Presidents,  from 
Grant  to  Richard  M.  Nixon,  ha\'e  intervened 
directly  or  indirectly  on  behalf  of  Russian 
Jewry  in  the  past  100  years.  A  prominent  Sec- 
retary of  State.  James  Blaine,  formally  jus- 
tified diplomatic  intervention  in  the  inter- 
nal concerns  of  a  foreign  country  on  groiuids 
that  '"the  domestic  policy  of  a  stale  toward 
its  own  subjects  may  be  at  variance  with  the 
larger  principles  of  humanity." 

Himianltarlan  Intervention  on  behalf  of 
persecuted  Irish  and  Armenians  as  well  as 
Jews  remained  a  distinctive  feature  of  the 
American  diplomatic  landscape  during  the 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries. 

Frequently  the  Congress  has  acted  as  a 
spur  to  Administration  action.  In  1879,  for 
example,  the  House  of  Representatives 
adopted  a  resolution  which  criticized  a  czar- 
lst policy  that  refused  the  Jews  the  right  to 
own  real  estate.  The  measure  was  Introduced 


by  Samuel  Cox — who,  like  Charles  Vanik,  was 
a  congressman  from  Ohio. 

The  following  year  Cox  inserted  Into  the 
Congressional  Record  a  letter  from  a  Rus- 
sian Jew — the  first,  but  not  the  last  to  appear 
In  the  Record — which  opened  as  follows :  "In 
this  hour  of  all  but  hopeless  misery,  groan- 
ning  under  the  yoke  of  a  cruel  and  heartless 
despotism,  we  turn  to  the  West." 

In  1883  a  House  resolution  called  upon  the 
Administration  to  exercise  Its  Influence  with 
the  government  of  Rvissla  to  stay  the  spirit 
of  discrimination  and  persecution  as  directed 
against  the  Jews. 

A  decade  later,  In  1892,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives refused  to  allocate  funds  for  food 
transport  to  Russia  on  grounds,  In  the  words 
of  Tennessee  Congressman  Joslah  Patterson, 
that  the  czarlst  regime,  by  Its  treatment  of 
Jews,  had  shocked  the  moral  sensibilities  of 
the  Christian  world. 

Especially  significant  was  the  legislative 
effort  in  1911  to  abrogate  an  80-year-old  Rus- 
sian-American commercial  treaty.  This  drive 
constituted  almost  the  dress  rehearsal  for 
the  Jackson-Mills-Vanik  congressional  drive 
of  today. : 

Behind  the  1911  effort  was  a  determination 
to  relieve  the  desperate  plight  of  Russian 
Jews,  although  the  battle  was  technically 
fought  over  the  more  narrow  Issue  of  pass- 
port discrimination  against  American  Jews 
seeking  to  visit  Russia. 

A  proclamation  by  President  William  How- 
ard Taft  in  March  1910  extending  to  Russia 
minimum  tariff  rales  despite  reluctance  by 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Board,  prompted  the  public 
campaign.  Towards  the  end  of  that  year. 
New  York  Congressman  Herbert  Parsons  cau- 
tioned the  Administration  that  the  House 
might  demand  the  termination  of  the  1832 
commercial  treaty.  The  implied  threat  was 
rebuffed.  Secretary  of  State  Philander  Knox 
in  a  note  to  the  President  argued  that  "quiet 
and  persistent  endeavor"  (quiet  diplomacy. 
In  modern  parlance)  would  be  more  effective 
than  treaty  abrogation  in  changing  cznrist 
policy. 

A  series  of  State  Department  memoranda 
in  early  1911  buttressed  the  Phllander/Knox 
note  with  arguments  that  find  a  remarkable 
echo  today:  America's  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial Interests  would  allegedly  be  harmed; 
Antisemitism  would  fall  upon  Russian  Jews. 
There  were  other  statements  made  at  the 
time:  We  have  no  right  to  intervene  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  foreign  countries;  And 
there  were  even  warnlngs-that  antisemitism' 
wovild  take  place  in  the  United  States  as  a 
consequence  of  these  efforts. 

Much  of  the  American  public  saw  the  issue 
differently.  A  massive  number  of  petitions 
and  and  resolutions  bombarded  Congress. 
Public  rallies  were  held  in  various  cities,  cul- 
minating In  a  mass  meeting  in  New  York  on 
December  6.  1911.  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Citizens  Conomitlee  and  addressed 
by  Woodrow  Wilson.  William  Randolph 
Hearst  and  Champ  Clark.  One  week  later 
speaker  after  speaker  arose  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  express  sympathy  for  Jews 
and  to  condenui  the  barbaric  practices  of 
czarlst  Russia.  The  vote  for  abrogation  was 
overwhelming — 301  to  1. 

With  the  Senate  certain  to  have  a  similar 
lopsided  vote,  the ,  Secretary  of  State  has- 
tened to  soften  the  impact  on  the  angry  czar- 
lst regime.  In  language  which  stressed 
friendship  between  the  two  countries,  he 
advised  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  that  the 
United  Slates  was  terminating  the  commer- 
cial agreement  as  of  January  1,  1913. 

Russian  officials  reacted  with  astonish- 
ment. Tliey  failed  to  comprehend,  as  a  his- 
torian of  the  event  observed,  "how  a  moral- 
istic crusade  could  dictate  political  action." 

That  falling  should  no  longer  obtain. 
Senator  Henry  Jackson  has  repeatedly  em- 
phasized, both  publicly  and  privately,  that 
the  United  States,  as  a  nation  of  Immigrants, 


has  a  vital  stake  In  the  right  to  emigrate 
freely. 

The  amendment  addresses  Itself  not  to 
tra'  per  se;  indeed.  Its  sponsors  are  vigor- 
ous advocates  of  a  greater  degree  of  trade. 
The  matter  of  the  legislation  focuses  upon 
trade  concessions  which  the  USSR  desires 
and  seeks — most-favored-natlon  treatment, 
credits,  and  credit  guarantees. 

The  price  asked  for  such  concessions  can 
hardly  be  described  as  extravagant.  On  the 
contrary,  the  price  is  but  minimal;  adherence 
to  international  standards  of  conduct  that 
are  appropriate  for  ahy  civilized  society. 

International  morality  and  law  concerning 
the  precious  right  to  emigrate  must  be  up- 
held, and  America,  In  championing  this  right, 
pursues  a  course  which  has  been  integral  to 
its  purpose  since  the  very  founding  of  the 
republic. 

AMERICAN  ISRAEL  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE  1973  POLICY  STATE- 
MENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, the  American  Israel  Public 
Affairs  Committee  conducted  its  14th 
annual  national  policy  conference  to 
celebrate  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
foimding  of  the  State  of  Israel  and  to 
honor  the  newly  appointed  Israeli  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  Simcha 
Dinitz. 

The  American  Israel  Public  Affairs 
Committee — AIPAC — is  a  nonpartisan 
organization  which,  for  more  than  20 
years,  has  worked  to  foster  the  friend- 
ship and  good  will  between  the  United 
States  and  Israel  and  to  advocate  meas- 
ui-es  that  promote  stability  and  an  en- 
during peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Presiding  over  this  year's  conference 
were  AIPAC  Chairman  Irving  Kane  of 
Cleveland,  Honorary  Chairman  Rabbi 
Phihp  S.  Bernstein  of  Rochester  and 
Executive  Vice  Chairman  I.  L.  Kenen, 
who  has  directed  AIPAC's  Washington 
activities  since  the  committee's  incep- 
tion. 

AIPAC's  executive  committee  is  com- 
posed of  national  and  community  Jewish 
leaders.  Two  former  Congressmen, 
Emanuel  Celler  and  Herbert  Tenzer  are 
cochairmen  of  AIPAC's  national  council. 

AIPAC's  annual  policy  conferences 
were  begun  in  1960  to  give  its  members 
an  opportunity  to  meet  with  Congress- 
men and  Government  officials  and  to  for- 
mulate a  policy  statement  to  guide  the 
committee  activity  for  the  coming  year. 

The  policy  statement  adopted  at  this 
year's  conference  is  of  interest  to  both 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  public  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  thft  policy 
statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
American  Ishi.el  Public  Affairs  Statement 

OF    Policy    Adopted    at    Its    Conference, 

May  7,  1973 

This  year  we  celebrate  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  State  of  Israel 
and  the  splendid  progress  she  has  made  in 
the  reclamation  of  land  and  people. 

But  Israel  Is  still  denied  the  blessings  of 
peace.  The  Arab  states  went  to  war  against 
the  United  Nations  resolution  of  1947,  which 
recognized  Israel's  right  to  exist,  and  for  25 
years  have  persisted  in  their  objective  of 
destroying  the  Jewish  state. 

Throughout  this  period  Israel  has  never 
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abandoned  the  hope  of  peace  with  her  Arab 
neighbors.  She  has  always  been  ready  to 
accept  reconciliation  and  peace,  whitb  would 
bring  about  Arab-Israel  friendship  and  co- 
cueratlon  while  ensuring  secure  and  recog- 
nized boundaries  for  all  states  In  the  area. 
The  Arab  states  must  recognize  that  a 
pcnulue  peace  cannot  be  attained  by  mili- 
tary aggression,  imposed  by  great  powers  or 
enforced  by  outside  Intervention  or  guaran- 
tees. Mutual  accommodation  and  lasting 
peace  can  be  attained  only  though  negotia- 
ti.'.>ns  between  the  parties  directly  involved. 

U.S.-ISRAEI,    RSlJkTIONS 

The  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  advocated  strong  economic,  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  support  for  Israel  by  the 
United  States.  The  success  of  U.S.  policy  in 
Implementation  of  this  basic  principle  has 
reinforced  this  position. 

We  commend  President  Nixon  and  the 
Congress  for  their  ongoing  commitmeut 
which  enables  Israel  to  maintain  her  deter- 
rent military  strength  and  for  their  con- 
stuctlve  response  to  Israel's  need  for  assist- 
ance in  meeting  the  economic  burdens  re- 
sulting from  the  continued  belligerence  of 
the  Arab  states  and  from  the  continuing  and 
welcome  immigration  of  Soviet  Jews. 

However,  we  note  with  regret  that  the 
Administraiton's  fiscal  1974  budget  request 
proposes  to  cut  supporting  assistance  to  Is- 
rael from  the  $50  milllcn  appropriated  last 
year  to  »25  million  and  that  the  Adminis- 
tration has  not  requested  additional  funds 
to  aid  In  the  resettlement  of  Soviet  Jewish 
emigrants.  We  urpe  that  U.S.  aid  to  Israel 
be  maintained  at  Us  current  levels. 

We  also  call  upon  the  U.S.  government  to 
recognize  Jerusalem  as  the  capital  of  the 
State  of  Israel  and  we  urge  the  United  States 
to  move  its  embassy  to  Jerusalem. 

We  welcome  U.S.  diplomatic  efforts  to  pro- 
mote dialogue,  without  preconditions,  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  states  and  the 
firm  U.S.  rejection  of  Arab  demands  for  an 
imposed  solution. 

We  conunend  U.S.  opposition  to  one-sided 
UK  resolutions  which  flout  UN  principles  by 
condemning  Israel's  preventive  and  defen- 
sive actions  while  Ignoring  the  provocations 
and  aggression  of  her  enemies. 

U.S.  support  for  Israel  has  helped  to  main- 
tain the  cease-fire,  reduce  Great  Power  ri- 
valry and  Increase  U.S.  Influence  and  pres- 
tige In  the  region.  It  has  also  led  some  Arab 
leaders  to  consider  the  possibility  of  peace 
through  negotiations.  We  urge  that  this  pol- 
icy be  continued. 

THE  SOVIET  UNION  AND  THE  VNITED  STATES 
IN  THE   MIDDLE  EAST 

President  NLxon's  firm  refusal  to  compro- 
mise Israel's  security  in  his  discussions  with 
Russian  leaders  during  the  past  year  helped 
to  defuse  U.S. -Soviet  tensions  In  the  Middle 
East.  The  exodus  of  most  Russian  personnel 
from  Egypt  has  further  reduced  the  danger 
of  renewed  armed  conflict  In  the  area. 

Nevertheless,  the  threat  of  Russian  involve- 
ment In  the  region  cannot  be  disregarded. 

The  Soviet  naval  presence  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean  con- 
tinues to  grow.  Russian  arms  shipments  to 
Iraq.  Syria  and  Egypt  fortify  Arab  intran- 
sigence. 

Strong  support  for  Israel — as  well  as  the 
maintenance  of  a  U.S.  naval  presence  suffi- 
cient to  ensxire  freedom  of  the  seas  and  deter 
threats  to  the  Integrity  of  all  states  in  the 
Middle  East — Is  essential  to  counter  Soviet 
influence  in  the  area. 

THE   ENERGT   PROBLEM 

Tlie  United  States  must  develop  effective 
measures  to  meet  anticipated  energy  short- 
ages. 

We  note  with  regret  a  reckless  and  irre- 
sponsible propaganda  drive  by  certain  vested 
Interests  to  link  the  "oil  crisis"  with  the 
Arab-Israel  conflict — a  poeltlon  which  the  Ad- 
ministration has  not  adopted. 


Surrender  to  demagogic  demands  at  Is- 
rael's expense  will  neither  guarantee  oil  ship- 
ments from  the  Arab  world  nor  safeguard 
foreign  Investments  nor  allay  the  adverse 
economic  effects  of  U.S.  dependence  on  Arab 
oU. 

The  answer  to  our  energy  problems  will  not 
be  found  In  Arab-Israel  politics.  A  solution 
requires  joint  economic  planning  with  other 
oil-Importing  states,  increased  utilization  of 
our  own  resources,  energy  conservation,  and 
rapid  research  for  the  development  of  alter- 
native sources  of  energy.  These  measures  are 
Imperative  if  we  are  to  resist  and  combat 
political  and  economic  blaclunail. 

ABAB-ISBAEL  HELATIONS 

Where  Israelis  and  Arabs  live  together 
there  Is  an  Increased  spirit  of  understanding 
and  coexistence. 

Jerusalem  now  flourishes  as  a  unifled  city 
open  to  all — Christians,  Moslems  and  Jews — 
without  discrimination. 

The  Arabs  in  areas  administered  by  Israel 
now  enjoy  Improved  standards  of  health,  ed- 
ucation and  employment.  In  the  West  Bank 
all  Arab  refugees  have  in  fact  been  absorbed 
and  given  employment  in  an  expanding  econ- 
omy. 

The  prosperity  and  freedom  enjoyed  by  the 
Arabs  of  Jerusalem,  the  West  Bank  and  baza 
iinder  Israel's  administration  have  enhanced 
cooperation  between  Arabs  and  Israelis.  And 
Israel's  policy  of  permitting  Arabs  from  all 
parts  of  the  Arab  world  to  visit  the  West 
Bank  and  Israel  has  helped  dissipate  false 
conceptions  which  have  hindered  Arab  un- 
derstanding of  Israel. 

The  West  Bank  elections — held  with  un- 
precedented voter  turnout  despite  terrorist 
threats — the  establishment  of  an  Independ- 
ent Arab  university  on  the  West  Bank,  the 
family  reunification  program,  and  .the  in- 
creased trade  and  travel  across  the  Jordan 
River  further  demonstrate  the  advantages 
of  peaceful  coexistence  and  mutual  cooper- 
ation. 

SOVIET      JEWRY 

We  support  both  trade  and  detente  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  we  believe  that  It  Is 
Imperative  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  change 
its  restrictive  emigration  policies  In  order  to 
achieve  detente. 

We  commend  the  Nixon  AdminlstrationHind 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  their 
efforts  to  induce  the  Soviet  Union  to  end  its 
ruthless  policy  of  denying  religious  and  cul- 
tural rights  and  freedom  of  emigration  to  Its 
Jewish  citizens. 

We  welcome  the  announcement  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  de- 
cided to  suspend  the  education  tax,  which 
was,  In  effect,  a  ransom. 

We  believe  that  progress  toward  this  wel- 
come decision  was  accelerated  by  the  extraor- 
dinary and  unprecedented  demonstration 
of  congressional  support  for  the  Jackson- 
Mills-Vanik  legislation  with  respect  to  the 
pending  trade  bill,  which  proposes  to  deny 
most-favored-nation  status,  credits  and  In- 
vestment guarantees  to  states  which  restrict 
emigration  or  impose  excessive  exit  fees. 

In  the  forthcoming  weeks  the  Soviet  com- 
mitment to  the  Administration  will  be  tested 
by  performance.  We  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  100,000  SDVlet  Jews  have  applied  for 
visas  but  that  the  great  majority  have  not 
been  granted,  and  there  is  continuing  harass- 
ment and  Imprisonment,  under  inhuman 
conditions,  of  those  wishing  to  emigrate. 

We  call  for  the  repeal  of  the  onerous  re- 
strictions to  emigration  which  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  to  impose,  such  as  the  re- 
quirement of  prospective  emigrants  to  secure 
parental  permission,  regardless  of  age;  the 
humiliation  of  interrogation  before  hostile 
workers  councils;  denial  of  employment  in 
their  regular  fields  of  occupation  upon  ap- 
plying for  emigration  and  subsequent  castl- 
gatlon  as  parasites;  arbitrary  denial  of  emi- 
gration permits  based  on  spurious,  security 
considerations  and  geographical  origins.  Wo 


call  for  the  liberation  of  those  who  nave 
been  imprisoned  solely  because  of  their  ex- 
pressed desire  to  emigrate  and  we  call  upon 
the  USSR  to  desist  from,  new  prosecutions  of 
would-be  emigrants. 

We  urge  both  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  maintain  a  vigUant  watch  on  devel- 
opments in  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  weeks 
and  months  ahead. 

We  continue  to  support  the  Jackson-Mills- 
Vanik  legislation  In  the  beUef  that  this  nie.-iE- 
ure  has  served  and  can  continue  to  serve  a 
constructive  purpose  and  we  urge  Congress 
and  the  Administration,  working  together,  to 
take  legislative  action  to  give  eCect  to  its 
principles  and  objectives. 

JEWS   IN    ARAB    LAND 

We  protest  the  Inhuman  treatment  of 
Jews  living  In  some  Arab  lands,  notably 
Iraq  and  Syria.  An  aroused  public  opinion 
wUl  help  to  end  the  arbitrary  kidnappine, 
expropriation  of  property.  Imprisonment  and 
murder  of  Jews  in  these  countries.  We  urge 
oiu-  government,  the  United  Nations  and  gov- 
ernments throughout  the  world  to  use  their 
Influence  to  ensure  the  restoration  of  basic 
human  rights  to  these  tragic  remnants  of 
once-flourishing  communities — including  the 
right  to  emigrate  to  countries  of  their  choice. 

TERRORISM 

The  escalation  of  Arab  terrorist  piracy 
and  murder  poses  danger  not  only  to  Israel, 
but  to  the  entire  world. 

Israel  has  curbed  terrorism  within  her 
borders  by  vigUant  security  measures  and  by 
consistent  rejection  of  terrorist  blackmail. 
She  has  warned  neighboring  Arab  nations  of 
their  responslbUity,  under  the  1948  armUtlce. 
to  halt  attacks  emanating  from  their  terri- 
tory and  has  acted  to  wipe  out  terrorist  bases 
in  countries  where  terrorists  are  harbored, 
financed  and  encouraged. 

Terrorism  can  be  combated  successfully  on 
a  global  scale  when  all  nations  refuse  to 
capitulate  to  extortion  or  give  sanctuary 
to  hijackers  and  terrorists  within  their  bor- 
ders and  agree  to  penalize  and  Impose  sanc- 
tions on  those  countries  which  provide 
havens  for  and  encourage  these  International 
outlaws. 

We  welcome  measures  adopted  and  pro- 
moted by  our  government  to  counter  Inter- 
national hijacking  and  terrorism  and  we 
deplore  the  failure  of  the  United  Nations  to 
adopt  U.S.-lnitlated  proposals  while,  at  the 
same  time,  voting  to  censure  Israel  for  tak- 
ing legitimate  measures  to  protect  her  pop- 
ulation against  attack  and  murder. 

THE    UNITED   NATIONS 

The  built-in  coalition  of  Arab  and  Soviet 
bloc  states  at  the  United  Nations  continues 
to  push  through  defamatory  anti-Israel  reso- 
lutions which  make  unsubstantiated  charges 
of  transgression  In  the  administered  ter- 
ritories and  falsely  blame  Israel  for  the  con- 
tinuing impasses  in  the  Middle  East. 

In  addition,  the  United  Nations  has  made 
no  contribution  toward  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  the  Arab  refugees.  It  has  in  fact 
hindered  a  solution  by  challenging  Israel's 
attempts  to  raise  their  standard  of  living  and 
by  failing  to  encourage  the  Arab  states  to 
aid  in  their  resettlement  In  Arab  lands. 

By  shifting  blame  to  Israel,  by  disseminat- 
ing malicious  and  uncorroborated  allega- 
tions, by  refusing  to  Investigate  charges  of 
mistreatment  of  Jews  in  Arab  lands,  and  by 
failing  to  act  against  terrorism,  the  United 
Nations  has  fortified  Arab  resistance  to  peace, 
thus   prolonging   the    conflict. 

GENOCIDE    CONVENTION 

It  Is  now  25  years  since  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  approved  the  Gene-    • 
cide  Convention.  Since  then  75  nations  have 
ratified    this    Convention,    but    the    United 
States  has  failed  to  do  so. 

We  are  encouraged  by  the  favorable  re- 
port of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  we  appeal  to  the  Senate  to  ap- 
prove the  ConventJon  as  soon  as  possible. 
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PEACE   TREATIES 

We  believe  that  all  outstanding  issues  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  states  can  be  re- 
solved by  peace  treaties  arrived  at  through 
diroct  negotiations,  obligating  the  parties 
to  each  other  and  leading  to: 

a)  the  recognition  by  the  Arab  states  of 
Israel's  existence  as  a  sovereign  nation  In 
tiie  Middle  East; 

b)  the  establishment  of  secure,  mutually 
recognized  and  agreed  upon  boundaries; 

c)  effective  controls  to  end  hijacking  and 
terrorism; 

d)  acknowledgement  of  Israel's  sovereignty 
over  a  unified  Jerusalem  with  free  access  to 
the  holy  places  for  all  faitlis; 

e)  freedom  of  navigation  tlirough  the  Suez 
Canal,  the  Straits  of  Tiran  and  the  Red  Sea, 
as  long  established  by  international  law; 

f)  an  end  to  economic  warfare,  boycotts 
and  blockades; 

g)  de-escalation  of  the  arms  race. 
Israel's  first  25  years  have  demonstrated 

her  desire  and  her  capacity  to  live  and  grow 
as  a  free  and  democratic  state  In  a  peaceful 
Middle  East. 

The  friendship  and  understanding  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  United  States  have 
been  crucial  to  Israel's  development  and 
survival  and  have  served  the  highest  Inter- 
ests of  our  country. 

We  hope  that  the  time  will  soon  come 
when  the  Arab  states  will  learn  that  the  road 
to  lasting  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  will  be  traveled  successfully  only 
when  Arabs  and  Israelis  travel  it  together. 


NEW   YORK   BAR    COMMITTEE   EN- 
DORSES IMPOUNDMENT  BILL 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Legislation  of  the  As- 
sociation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York  recently  issued  a  report  in  which 
it  endorsed  S.  373,  the  impoundment 
control  procedures  bill  which  passed  the 
Senate  on  May  10. 

In  the  report,  the  committee  said  that 
the  impoundment  legislation  "is  desir- 
able and  within  the  constitutional  powers 
of  Congress,"  and  it  agreed  with  me  that 
the  impoimdment  bill  would — 

Establish  for  the  first  time  an  orderly 
procedure  whereby  the  President  of  the 
United  States  can  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  (without  having  to  veto  a 
broader  piece  of  legislation)  specific  changes 
or  deferrals  in  government  expenditures 
which  he  considers  essential,  and  at  the  same 
time  would  retain  In  the  Congress  the  ulti- 
mate power  of  the  purse  conferred  on  that 
body  by  the  Constitution. 

While  the  committee  suggested  some 
changes  in  the  impoundment  bill  as  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  by  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  it  approved 
the  general  thrust  of  the  bill. 

The  committee's  report  also  set  out  in 
concise  fashion  the  key  arguments  for 
enactment  of  impoundment  control  leg- 
islation, and  I  commend  it  to  Senators 
and  every  citizen  who  is  interested  in 
this  important  issue. 

Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  on  'Executive  Im- 
poundment of  Appropriated  Funds"  by 
the  Committee  on  Federal  Legislation  of 
the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  which  was  issued  on  April  25, 
1973,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ' 


Executive  Impoundment   of 

Appropriated   Funds 

(By  the  Committee  on  Federal  Legislation) 

The  sharp  controversy  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  over  Executive  im- 
poundment of  appropriated  funds  has  given 
rise  to  a  serious  constitutional  confronta- 
tion between  the  two  branches  of  govern- 
ment. The  Administration  has  taken  the 
position  that  the  President's  authority  to 
Impound  appropriated  funds  is  grounded 
in  the  Constitution.*  Congressional  leaders, 
on  the  other  hand,  point  to  the  Constitu- 
tion's having  given  the  power  of  the  purse 
to  Congress,  and  various  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced in  both  Houses  designed  to  pro- 
hibit or  restrict  Executive  impoundment.  On 
April  4,  1973  the  Senate,  amending  a  bill 
giving  Congressional  approval  to  the  recent 
devaluation  of  the  dollar,  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  70  to  24  a  comprehensive  proposal  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin  enabling 
Congress  to  review  and  nullify  Executive  im- 
poundments.= 

We  believe  such  legislation  Is  desirable 
and  within  the  constitutional  powers  of  Con- 
gress. This  report  will  discuss  the  issues 
principally  In  terms  of  the  Senate-passed 
amendment,  as  the  similar  House  bills  had 
not  cleared  the  Rules  Committee  as  this 
report  went  to  press. 

I.    TERMS    OF   the    PROPOSED    LEGISLATION 

The  impounding  measure  passed  by  the 
Senate  applies  whenever  the  President  or 
any  Executive  officer  or  employee  "impounds 
any  budget  authority  made  available,  or 
orders,  permits,  or  approves  the  Impounding 
of  any  such  budget  authority  by  any  other 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  .  .  . ' 
(§2(a)).= 

For  purposes  of  the  Act  the  "impounding" 
of  budget  authority  includes,  inter  alia, 
"withholding,  delaying,  deferring  freezing,  or 
otherwise  refusing  to  expend  any  part  of 
budget  authority  made  avallaJble  by  Con- 
gress (whether  by  establishing  reserves  or 
otherwise)  and  the  termination  or  cancel- 
lation of  authorized  budgets  or  activities  to 
the  extent  that  budget  authority  has  been 
made  available"  (§4(1)),  and  "any  type  of 
Executive  action  or  inaction  which  effec- 
tively precludes  or  delays  the  obligation  or 
expenditure  of  any  part  of  authorized  budg- 
et authority"  (§4(4)). 

Within  ten  days  of  such  impounding,  the 
President  is  to  transmit  to  both  Houses  a 
special  message  specifying,  inter  alia,  the 
amount  impounded,  the  time  period  of  and 
the  reasons  for  the  Impoundment,  including 
any  legal  authority  invoked  by  the  President 
Justifying  it,  the  department  or  agency  of 
government  to  which  the  amounts  would 
have  been  available,  and  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable the  estimated  fiscal,  economic  and 
budgetary  effect  of  the  Impoundment.  If  the 
President  falls  to  report  impounding  action 
to  the  Congress  as  required  by  the  Act,  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  report  such  hn- 
poundlng  action  to  both  Houses  along  with 
any  available  Information,  and  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  will  apply  as  if  the  report  had 
been  made  by  the  President.* 

The  Comptroller  General  Is  to  review  the 
President's  report  of  an  impoundment  and 
advise  both  Houses  of  Congress  (within  15 
days  after  receipt  of  the  impounding  mes- 
sage) as  to  whether  the  impoundment  in  his 
Judgment  is  In  accordance  with  existing 
statutory  authority.  If  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral determines  that  the  impoundment  was 
In  accordance  with  the  Antl-Deficlency  Act 
(described  at  page  3  below),  the  Ervin  im- 
pounding amendment  will  not  otherwise 
apply  to  the  Impoundment  In  question.  In 
all  other  cases  the  provisions  of  the  im- 
poundment   measure    apply,    even    if    the 
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Comptroller  General  advises  that  there  is 
other  existing  statutory  authority  for  the 
Executive  action. 

Under  the  bill,  the  impounding  of  any 
budget  authority  set  forth  in  a  special  mes- 
sage shall  cease  unless  within  60  calendar 
days  of  "continuous  session"  after  the  mes- 
sage is  received  by  Congress,  the  specific  im- 
poundment shall  have  been  ratified  by 
adoption  of  a  concurrent  resolution  of  both 
Houses.'  Congress  may,  however,  terminate 
the  impoundment  or  any  part  of  it  earlier 
by  a  concurrent  resolution.  If  Congress  fails 
to  approve  the  Impoundment  by  the  end  of 
tiie  statutory  period,  or  earlier  disapproves 
the  impoundment,  the  obligation  of  the 
budget  authority  subject  to  the  special 
message  Is  made  mandatory,  and  the  Execu- 
tive is  precluded  from  reimpounding  the  spe- 
cific budget  authority  set  forth  in  tlie  spe- 
cial message." 

Provision  is  made  by  the  bill  for  expedited 
consideration  of  the  impounding  message  as 
privileged  business  in  both  Houses,  without 
referral  to  committee  and  with  limited  de- 
bate. Finally,  the  measure  provides  that, 
should  the  President  desire  to  make  any  im- 
poundment of  an  appropriation  that  is  not 
authorized  by  the  Act  or  by  the  Anti-De- 
ficiency Act,  he  should  seek  legislation  "uti- 
lizing the  supplemental  appropriations  proc- 
ess to  obtain  selective  recission  of  sucli  ap- 
propriation by  the  Congress  '  (§  9(b) ). 

U.  CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS  AND  HISTORICAL 
PRACTICES 

The  relevant  ccnstltutional  provisions  are 
Article  I,  Section  1,  which  vests  "All  legis- 
lative Powers"  in  the  Congress;  Article  I, 
Section  8,  which  grants  the  "Power"  to  Con- 
gress, among  other  things,  to  "make  all  Laws 
which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  car- 
rying into  Execution"  the  enumerated  powers 
of  Congress  and  "other  Powers  vested  by  this 
Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  Department  or  officer 
thereof";  Article  I,  Section  9,  which  provides, 
among  other  things,  that  "No  Money  shall 
be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  In  Con- 
sequence of  Appropriations  made  by  Law"; 
Article  n.  Section  1,  which  provides  that 
"The  executive  Power  shall  be  vested  Ui  a 
President";  Article  I,  Section  7,  which  pro- 
vides for  a  limited  veto  power  in  the  Presi- 
dent of  any  "Bill";  and  Article  II,  Section  3, 
which  provides  that  the  President  "shall  take 
Care  that  the  Laws  be  faithfully  executed." 

The  impoundment  of  funds  by  Presidents 
is  nothing  new.  As  far  back  as  1803  President 
Thomas  Jefferson  declined  to  spend  an  ap- 
propriation for  gunboats  because  a  "favor- 
able and  peaceful  turn  of  affairs  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi rendered  an  immediate  execution  of 
that  law  unnecessary."  Jefferson's  Third  An- 
nual Message  to  Congress,  October  17.  1803. 
However,  there  were  few  other  substantial 
Impoundments  during  the  19th  century. 

The  first  extensive  impounding  was  done 
by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  the 
early  1940's  when  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  shifted  first  to  defense  and  later  to 
war  production.  In  order  to  control  govern- 
ment spending,  inflation  and  the  related  eco- 
nomic effects.  President  Roosevelt  directed 
that  a  variety  of  funded  programs,  notably 
public  works  projects  unrelated  to  the  war 
effort,  be  postponed  for  the  duration  of  the 
war.  Fisher,  The  Politics  of  Impounded 
Funds.  16  Administrative  Science  Q.  361. 

Succeeding  administrations  have  continued 
the  impoundment  practice.  In  1949  President 
Truman  impounded  some  $700  million  ap- 
propriated for  expanding  the  Air  Force.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  impounded  funds  for  the 
Nike-Zeus  missile  development.  President 
Kennedy  impoimded  funds  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  B-70  bomber.  In  1966,  President 
Johnson,  as  an  anti-lnfla^onary  measure, 
withheld  $5.3  billion  In  highways,  housyig 
and  urban  development,  education,  agricul- 
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ture  and  health  and  welfare  funds.  (Under 
pressure  from  Congress,  a  major  part  of  these 
funris  was  released  for  expenditure  some 
months  later.) 

It  is  not  siUTsrlslng  that  Congress  has  not 
frequently  challenged  the  President  when 
ho  has  impounded  funds  in  instances  where 
he  finds  that  the  program  of  Congress  can 
Ye  carried  out  without  expending  all  the 
appropriated  monies.  Indeed,  the  usual  ap- 
propriation measures  are  generally  con.strued 
merely  to  authorize  the  President  to  expend 
funds  for  a  particular  program,  but  not  to 
Impose  upon  him  the  affirmative  duty  to  do 
so.'  The  President  Is  clearly  fulfilling  his 
duty  to  "take  Care  that  the  Laws  be  faith- 
fully executed"  where  he  accomplishes  the 
Congressional  program  at  a  lower  cost.  The 
Anti-Deficiency  Act,  enacted  In  1905  and 
subsequently  elaborated  (31  U.S.C.  5  665), 
In  its  present  formulation  explicitly  rec- 
cgntzes  the  principle.  The  Act  requires  ap- 
portionment of  funds  on  a  periodic  basis  to 
minimize  the  need  for  deficiency  appropria- 
tions, and  provides  that  the  President  shall 
set  aside  funds  for  contingencies  or  effect 
savings  whenever  they  are  made  possible 
"by  or  through  changes  in  requirements, 
greater  efficiency  of  operations,  or  other  de- 
velopments" that  take  place  after  funds  have 
been  appropriated. 

Other  statutes  require  the  withholding  of 
funds  under  circumstances  specified  by  Con- 
gress. For  example.  Title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  directs  the  agencies  to  withhold 
federal  funds  from  programs  iu  which  there 
is  discrimination  by  race,  color  or  national 
origin.  Similarly,  welfare  assistance  is  re- 
quired to  be  cut  oS  from  States  which  do  not 
update  their  welfare  payments  to  reflect  cost 
of  living  increases.  Spending  ceilings  adopted 
by  Congress  for  the  fiscal  years  1969-1971 
gave  the  President  power  to  withhold  funds. 
Various  foreign  assistance  acts  direct  the 
President  to  withhold  economic  assistance 
under  certain  conditions. 

At  times  the  President  is  faced  with  ap- 
parently conflictii^g  legislation.  For  example, 
the  1971  Military  Pay  Raise  Statute  required 
that  raises  were  to  be  effective  in  October 
1971.  The  statute  was  passed  without  re- 
ferring to  the  President's  general  authority 
to  freeze  pay  under  the  Economic  StabUlza- 
,tion  Act.  Attorney  General  Mitchell  opined 
that  the  President  was  authorized  under  the 
latter  act  to  defer  the  military  pay  raise.  More 
general  fiscal  control  measures,  such  as  the 
laws  setting  a  debt  limit  ($465  billion  for 
the  year  ending  Jime  30,  1973),  have  been 
cited  in  support  of  Presidential  authority  to 
refrain  from  expending  funds. 

On  occasion  other  general  factors  have 
been  weighed  by  the  President  in  deciding 
the  extent  to  which  funds  should  be  ex- 
pended. As  stated  above,  in  the  1940's  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  directed  that  certain  projects 
be  postponed  or  cancelled  though  funds  had 
been  appropriated  for  them.  When  certain 
programs  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration were  curtailed  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  some  Congressmen  com- 
plained. President  Roosevelt  responded: 

"It  should,  of  course,  be  clearly  understood 
that  what  you  refer  to  as  'the  practice  of 
the  Bureau  [of  the  Budget)  of  impounding 
funds  duly  appropriated  by  the  Congress'  is 
In  fact  action  by  the  Chief  Executive,  and 
has  two  purposes.  The  first  purpose  is  com- 
pliance with  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act  which 
requires  that  appropriated  funds  be  so  appor- 
tioned over  the  fiscal  year  as  to  insure 
against  deficiency  spending.  •  •  •  Secondly, 
the  apportionment  procedure  is  used  as  a 
positive  means  of  reducing  expenditures  and 
saving  money  wherever  and  whenever  such 
savings  appear  possible. 

"While  our  statutory  system  of  fund  appor- 
tionment is  not  a  substitute  for  item  or 
blanket  veto  power,  and  should  not  be  used 
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to  set  aside  or  nullify  the  expressed  will  of 
Congress,  I  cannot  believe  that  you  or  Con- 
gress which  are  common  to  sound  business 
management  everywhere.  In  other  words,  the 
mere  fact  that  Congress,  by  the  appropria- 
tion process,  has  made  available  specified 
sums  for  the  various  programs  and  functions 
of  the  Government  is  not  a  mandate  that 
such  funds  must  be  fully  expended.  Such  a 
premise  would  take  from  the  Chief  Executive 
every  Incentive  for  good  management  and 
the  practice  of  commonsense  economy.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  times  of  rapid  change 
in  general  economic  conditions  and  with  re- 
spect to  programs  and  activities  in  which 
exact  standards  or  levels  of  operation  are  not 
and  cannot  well  be  prescribed  by  statute."* 

m.   THI   CURRENT    CONTROVEKST 

Whether  or  not  past  Impoundments  were 
consistent  with  the  intent  of  Congress  or  met 
with  the  wishes  of  all  Members  of  Congress, 
the  Administration  of  President  Nixon  has 
made  what  must  be  viewed  as  a  change  In 
kind  In  the  utilization  of  Impoundment.  The 
President  has  impounded  funds,  and  has 
announced  he  will  impound  funds,  in  con- 
nection with  varied  domestic  programs  with 
respect  to  which  the  Congressionally  estab- 
lished level  of  funding  is  considered  by  the 
President  incompatible  with  his  own  budget 
priorities. 

Th\is.  in  1969  President  Nixon  announced 
plans  to  reduce  health  research  grants. 
Model  Cities  funds  and  grants  for  urban  re- 
newal, while  in  the  same  period  proceeding 
with  Administration-backed  programs  relat- 
ing to  the  supersonic  transport,  a  new 
manned  bomber  and  the  Safeguard  ABM 
System.  In  the  Spring  of  1971  the  President 
announced  the  withholding  of  more  than  $12 
billion,  most  of  it  in  highway  money  and 
funds  for  various  urban  programs.  He  also 
proceeded  with  public  works  projects  which 
he  had  recommended  to  Congress,  but  de- 
ferred, without  exception,  all  of  the  addi- 
tional projects  that  Congress  had  approved. 
A  variety  of  other  programs  have  since  been 
abolished  or  seriously  curtailed.  For  example, 
the  President  terminated  several  agricultural 
programs,  including  the  rural  environmental 
assistance  program  and  emergency  disaster 
loans  to  farmers. 

The  President  also  effectively  Impounded, 
by  refusing  to  allocate  for  project  approval, 
$6  billion  in  federal  water  pollution  control 
funds  authorized  by  Congress  over  the  Presl- 
dents  veto  in  the  Water  Quality  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972.  In  January  of  1973  Represent- 
ative Joe  L.  Evins,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Works,  cited  that  action  and  listed 
an  additional  (6  billion  In  appropriated 
funds  for  the  fiscal  year  1973  being  withheld, 
frozen  or  Impounded  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  have  deemed 
the  President's  widespread  impounding  to  be. 
In  the  words  of  Senator  Ervin,  "merely  a 
means  whereby  the  White  House  can  give 
effect  to  social  goals  of  its  own  choosing  by 
reallocating  national  resources  in  contraven- 
tion of  congressional  dictates.  •  •  •  By  Im- 
pounding appropriated  funds,  the  President 
is  able  to  modify,  reshape,  or  nullify  com- 
pletely laws  passed  by  the  legislative  branch, 
thereby  making  legislative  policy — a  power 
reserved  exclusively  to  the  Congress"  (Cong. 
Rec.  Jan.  16,  1973,  pp.  1149-1150). 
IV.    coNSTrrTrrioNAUTT    op   the    legislation 

There  have  been  very  few  Instances  of  leg- 
islation specifically  prohibiting  Impound- 
ment. One  is  the  Rural  Post  Roads  Act  of 
July  13.  1943,  57  Stat.  560,  563,  providing  that 
"no  part"  of  any  appropriation  authorized 
in  the  Act  shall  "be  Impounded  or  withheld 
from  obligation  or  expenditure  by  any  agency 
or  official"  unless  the  War  Production  Board 
certified  that  the  use  of  critical  materials 
for  highway  construction  would  Impede  con- 
duct of  the  war."  But  no  litigation  involving 
the  Act  appears  to  have  been  brought. 


On  April  2,  1973  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit,  affirming 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Western  District  of  Missouri  in  State  High- 
icay  Commission  of  Missouri  v.  Volpe  347 
PSupp.  950  (W.D.  Mo.  1972),  held  that  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956,  as  amended, 
prohibited  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  from  withholding,  as  an 
anti-inflation  measure,  Missouri's  authority 
to  obligate  Its  apportionment  from  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  for  the  fiscal  year  1973. 
Twenty-two  Senators  and  four  Members  of 
the  House  Joined  In  an  amicus  brief  before 
the  Court  of  Appeals  opposing  the  impound- 
ment and  challenging  the  constitutionalitv 
of  Executive  Impoundment  of  Congression- 
ally appropriated  funds. 

Restricting  its  decision  solely  to  construc- 
tion of  the  Highway  Aid  Act,  the  Eighth 
Circuit  remarked  that  resolution  of  the  issue 
did  not  involve  an  analysis  of  the  Executive's 
constitutional  powers.  The  court  declined  to 
reach  the  constitutional  Issues  Inasmuch  as 
nothing  In  the  record  demonstrated  that  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  would  continue 
to  exercise  controls  beyond  those  which  judi- 
cial construction  found  permissible  within 
the  relevant  statutes. 

Similarly,  the  District  Court  opinion  had 
not  reached  the  constitutional  Issue,  con- 
cluding that  the  reason  advanced  by  the 
Secretary  for  withholding  funds,  that  is,  the 
prevention  of  Inflation,  was  "Impermissible  " 
under  the  terms  of  the  statute.  Thus,  In  re- 
jecting the  argument  that  the  President's 
decision  to  withhold  funds  could  be  justified 
by  general  economic  considerations,  the  Dis- 
trict Court  had  said: 

"The  reasons  advanced  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  current  and  past  withholding  of  ob- 
ligational  authority  are  foreign  to  tlie  stand- 
ards and  purposes  of  the  Act  and  the  Fund. 
The  reasons  relied  on  are  related  to  the  pre- 
vention of  Inflation  of  wages  and  prices  in 
the  national  economy.  These  reasons  are  im- 
permissible reasons  for  action  which  frus- 
trates the  purposes  and  standards  of  the  Act, 
Including  but  not  limited  to  those  in  Sec- 
tion 109,  Title  23,  U.S.C.A.  Therefore  It  Is  not 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  to 
withhold  obligational  authority  from  Mis- 
souri, and  judicial  relief  should  be  granted 
to  Missouri."  347  F.  Supp.  at  954. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  agreed:  "Apportioned 
funds  are  not  to  be  withheld  from  obliga- 
tion for  purposes  totally  unrelated  to  the 
highway  program."  The  court  found  that 
nothing  in  the  Highway  Aid  Act  "explicity  or 
Impliedly  allows  the  SecreUry  to  withhold 
approval  of  construction  projects  for  rea- 
sons remote  and  unrelated  to  the  Act."  " 

On  similar  reasoning,  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
on  April  11,  1973  enjoined,  as  contrary  to 
statutory  authority,  certain  actions  of  the 
Acting  Dh-ector  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  which  would  apparently  con- 
stitute an  impoundment  under  the  definition 
of  the  Ervin  measiue  (see  page  1  above). 
After  the  President  announced  in  January 
1973  that  no  funds  for  OEO's  community 
action  program  or  for  the  existence  of  the 
agency  Itself  were  being  requested  in  the 
fiscal  1974  Budget,  the  Acting  Director  of 
GEO  took  several  actions  looking  toward 
complete  phase-out  of  the  program  and  of 
GEG's  administrative  operations  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  including  di- 
rections for  the  diversion  of  appropriated 
funds  from  the  substantive  program  to  the 
expenses  of  termination  of  GEO  and  its 
grantee  community  action  agencies.  The 
District  Court  held  these  actions  to  be  con- 
trary to  OEO's  authorizing  legislation  and 
other  relevant  statiites.  The  court  noted  that 
It  was  not  taking  away  the  discretion  of 
the  agency  in  making  specific  funding  de- 
cisions under  the  program,  but  rather  re- 
quiring that  that  discretion  be  exercised  as 
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the  underlying  legislation  contemplated,  un- 
til  such  time  as  Congress  might  act  to  ter- 
minate the  program.  Local  2577,  AFGE  v. 
PhiUips  (D.D.C.  April  U,  1973)." 

The  constitutional  argument  on  behalf  of 
an  Executive  power  to  impound  appears  to 
rest  on  the  "inherent"  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Although  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Joseph  T.  Sneed,  who  testified  for  the  Ad- 
ministration at  the  1973  Senate  hearings  on 
S.  373,  contended  that  Congress  could  not 
constitutionally  mandate  spending  on  the 
Executive  (except  under  very  narrow  cir- 
cumstances). It  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
premise  constitutional  theory  supporting  the 
contention.  Mr.  Sneed  appeared  to  rely  on 
"past  practice"  and  "the  Intractable  realities 
of  modern  government  under  our  system  of 
separated  powers."  The  latter  phrase  seem- 
ingly is  based  on  the  premise  that  "the  struc- 
ture of  Congress  does  not  enable  it  to  assume 
the  executive  responsibility  for  achieving" 
the  end  of  protecting  "purchasing  power  by 
avoiding  Intolerable  Inflation."  This  was  said 
to  raise  a  "double  whether  Congress  can  leg- 
islate against  impoundment  even  In  the 
domestic  area  when  to  do  so  would  result  in 
substantially  Increasing  the  rate  of  inflation." 
Further,  It  was  argued  that  to  "admit  the  ex- 
istence of  such  power  deprives  the  President 
of  a  substantial  portion  of  the  'executive 
power'  vested  in  him  by  the  Constitution." 
1973  Hearings,  pp.  366-369. 

Mr.  Sneed  also  asserted  that  the  constitu- 
tional questions  would  be  the  greatest  In 
the  areas  of  national  defense  and  foreign  re- 
•  lations,  because  there  the  President's  powers 
and  responsibility  derived  from  his  express 
status  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armed 
forces  and  as  the  "sole  organ"  of  the  nation 
in  the  conduct  of  its  foreign  affairs.  In  those 
areas  the  President  has  relatively  broad  con- 
stitutional authority.  See  e.g.,  United  States 
V.  Curtiss-Wriglit  Export  Corp.,  299  U.S.  304, 
319-320  (1936).  The  extent  to  which  Con- 
gress may  mandate  expenditures  In  those 
fields  has  never  been  litigated. 

Judicial  authority  on  the  constitutional 
Issue  of  impoundment  is  very  sparse.  Kendall 
V.  United  States,  12  Pet.  524  (1838),  is  the 
closest  Supreme  Court  decision  in  point. 
There  a  mandamus  proceeding  was  brought 
to  compel  the  Postmaster  General  to  pay 
certain  contractors  sums  which  had  been 
awarded  to  them  In  accordance  with  a  pro- 
cedure directed  by  Congress.  The  Postmaster 
General  had  refused  to  credit  the  contractors 
with  the  full  amount  of  the  award. 

On  appeal  it  was  urged  that  the  Post- 
master General  was  subject  only  to  the  di- 
rection and  control  of  the  President  "with 
respect  to  the  execution  of  the  duty  imposed 
upon  him  by  this  law,"  and  that  "this  right 
of  the  President  is  claimed  as  growing  out 
of  the  obligation  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
Constitution  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed."  Tlie  Court  responded 
to  this  argument: 

"This  is  a  doctrhie  that  cannot  receive 
the  sanction  of  this  court.  It  would  be  vest- 
lug  in  the  President  a  dispensing  power 
which  has  no  countenance  for  its  support  In 
any  part  of  the  Constitution,  and  Is  assert- 
ing a  principle  which,  if  carried  out  in  its 
results  to  all  cases  falling  within  it,  would 
be  clothing  the  President  with  a  power  en- 
tirely to  control  the  legislation  of  Congress, 
and  paralyze  the  administration  of  justice. 

"To  contend  that  the  obligation  imposed 
on  the  President  to  see  the  laws  faithfully 
executed  implies  a  power  to  forbid  their 
execution,  is  a  novel  construction  of  the 
Constitution,  and  entirely  inadmissible."  12 
Pet.  at  613. 

In  deciding  that  mandamus  was  the 
proper  remedy,  the  Supreme  Court  said: 

'The  act  required  by  the  law  to  be  done 
by    the    Postmaster-General    Is    simply    to 
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credit  the  relators  with  the  full  amount  of 
the  award  of  the  solicitor.  This  is  a  precise, 
definite  act,  purely  ministerial,  and  aboxit 
which  the  Postmaster-General  had  no  dl.s- 
cretlon  whatever."  Ibid.'- 

In  later  cases  the  Supreme  Cotirt  has  fol- 
lowed the  Kendall  decision  and  said  that 
when  Congress  appropriates  money  for  pay- 
ment to  a  particular  person,  the  Executive 
Branch  has  no  discretion  to  refuse  pay- 
ment.'- 

Legal  advisers  to  Presidents  have  adopted 
the  same  view.  Attorney  General  Griggs 
ruled  in  1899  that  there  was  no  authority 
to  refuse  to  pay  a  claim  based  on  a  private 
bill.  22  Ops.  Att'y  Gen.  295  (1900).  In  1937 
Attorney  General  Cummings  gave  an  opinion 
that  the  President  is  without  power  to  with- 
hold appropriations  luiless  the  power  is  con- 
tained in  legislation.'' 

Mr.  Justice  Rehnquist,  when  he  was  serv- 
ing as  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  the 
Office  of  Legal  Cotmsel  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  took  the  view  that  the  President 
had  no  broad  power  to  refuse  to  spend  where 
Congress  had  mandated  spending.  In  a  mem- 
orandum addressed  to  the  Deputy  Counsel 
to  the  President  and  concerning  the  Presi- 
dent's a'.ithority  to  impound  funds  appro- 
priated for  aid  to  schools  in  federally  im- 
pacted areas,!"  he  said: 

"With  respect  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
President  has  a  constitutional  power  to  de- 
cline to  spend  appropriated  funds,  we  must 
conclude  that  existence  of  such  a  broad 
power  is  supported  by  neither  reason  nor 
precedent.  There  ■-.,  of  course,  no  question 
that  an  appropriation  act  permits  but  does 
not  require  the  executive  branch  to  spend 
funds.  See  42  Ops.  A.G.  No.  32,  p.  4  (1967). 
But  this  Is  basically  a  rule  of  construction, 
and  does  not  meet  the  question  whether  the 
Pre.sident  has  authority  to  refuse  to  spend 
where  the  appropriation  act  or  the  substan- 
tive legislation,  fairly  construed,  require 
such  action. 

•  •  *  *  .    • 

"Although  there  is  no  judicial  precedent 
squarely  in  point,  Kendall  v.  United  States. 
12  Pet.  524  (1838)  appears  to  us  to  be  au- 
thority against  the  asserted  Presidential 
power.  In  that  case  it  was  held  that  man- 
damus lay  to  compel  the  Postmaster  General 
to  pay  to  a  contractor  an  award  which  had 
been  arrived  at  in  accordance  with  a  proce- 
dure directed  by  Congress  for  settling  the 
ca.se. 

•  •  •  *  * 

"[Tlhe  mere  fact  that  a  duty  may  be  de- 
.scribed  as  discretionary  does  not.  In  our 
view,  make  the  principle  of  the  Kendall 
case  Inapplicable,  if  the  action  of  the  fed- 
eral officer  Is  beyond  the  bounds  of  discre- 
tion permitted  him  by  the  law. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"It  is  in  our  view  extremely  difficult  to 
formulate  a  constitutional  theory  to  justify 
a  refusal  by  the  President  to  comply  with 
a  Congressional  directive  to  spend.  It  may  be 
argued  that  the  spending  of  money  is  inher- 
ently an  executive  function,  but  the  execu- 
tion of  any  law  is,  by  definition,  an  exec- 
utive function,  and  It  seems  an  anomalous 
proposition  that  because  the  Executive 
branch  Is  bound  to  execute  the  laws,  it  Is 
free  to  decline  to  execute  them. 

•  *  9  •  ♦ 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  the  President's 
duty  to  'take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed'  might  justify  his  refusal  to 
spend,  in  the  interest  of  preserving  the  fis- 
cal integrity  of  the  Government  or  the  sta- 
bility of  tlie  economy.  This  argument  car- 
ries weight  in  a  situation  in  which  the 
President  is  faced  with  conflicting  statutory 
demands,  as.  for  example,  where  to  comply 
with  a  direction  to  spend  might  result  in 
exceeding  the  debt  limit  or  a  limit  lmp>osed 
on  total  obligations  or  expenditures.  See  e.g.. 


P.L.  91-47.  title  IV.  But  it  appears  to  us  that 
the  conflict  must  be  real  and  imminent  for 
this  argument  to  have  validity:  it  would  not 
be  enough  that  the  President  disagreed  with 
spending  priorities  established  by  Congress 
Thus.  If  the  President  may  comply  with  the 
statutory  budget  limitation  by  controlling 
expenditures  which  Congress  has  permitted 
biit  not  required,  he  wotild.  In  our  view, 
probably  be  bound  to  do  so.  even  though  he 
regarded  such  expenditures  as  more  neces- 
sary to  the  national  interest  than  those  lie 
was  compelled  to  mnke." 

We  think  that  this  reasoning  is  sound  and 
should  be  followed.  Tlie  plan  of  the  Consti- 
tution contemplates  that  "legislative"  mat- 
ters, that  is,  general  policies  end  programs, 
shall  be  determined  by  Congress  and  that 
those  policies  and  programs,  if  Congress  shall 
so  direct,  must  be  "faithfully  executed"  and 
implemented  by  the  President. 

Where  Congress  has  made  its  Intent  clear 
the  President  is  constitutionally  obligated 
to  effectuate  that  intent.  He  does  not  have 
discretion  to  substitute  his  own  views  as 
to  policy  for  those  of  the  Congress,  provided 
Congress  has  embodied  its  own  views  iu 
mandatory  legislation.  "Legislative"  powers, 
"all "  of  which  have  been  "vested"  by  Article 
I.  Section  1  In  Congress,  must  include  the 
power  to  make  general  policy.  The  President 
is  given  no  role  in  the  legislative  process 
other  than  the  power  under  Article  II.  Sec- 
tion 3  to  recommend  legislation  and  the 
limited  power  to  veto  a  "bill"  under  Article 
I,  Section  7.  Tlie  President,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  directed  by  Article  II.  Section  3.  to 
take  care  that  the  product  of  Congress"  leg- 
islative powers,  namely,  the  laws,  shall  "be 
faithfully  executed." 

It  is  clear  to  us  that  Congress  has  the 
constitutional  power  in  most  Instances  to 
mandate  expenditure  by  t^e  Executive  of 
funds  Congress  has  appropriated."'  The  Ervin 
amendment  passed  by  the  Senate  would  make 
clear  that  Congress  intends  to  utilize  its 
constitutional  powers  in  this  regard.  At  the 
same  time,  the  legislation  has  the  merit  of 
avoiding  a  confrontation  between  two  abso- 
lutist constitutional  positions — that  by 
which  the  Executive  as.serts.  as  described 
above,  a  power  to  make  impoundments  free 
of  Congressional  check,  and  the  other  by 
which  the  President  would  be  denied  all 
power  to  initiate  a  reduction  or  deferral  oi 
spending  from  the  levels  prescribed  by  Con- 
gress. The  Senate  measure  recognizes,  and 
in  effect  legitimizes,  the  extraordinary  power 
of  Executive  Impoundment,  while  subject- 
ing its  exercise  to  Congressional  review  and 
concurrence  in  each  instance. 

v.  DESIRABILITY  OF  THE  LEC.ISL.*TXON 

We  believe  legislation  on  this  matter  is 
desirable  at  this  tme.  Repeated  Executive 
Impoundment  of  Congressionally  appro- 
priated funds  is  presently  posing  a  constitu- 
tional confrontation  of  great  dimension. 
Either  court  tests  of  constitutional  magni- 
tude must  flow  from  the  present  situation  or 
Congress's  desires  with  regard  to  programs  it 
has  established  may  be  enforced  by  resort  to 
political  inea.-.ures.  such  as  withholding  ap- 
proval of  Presidential  appointments  or  of 
unrelated  legislative  measures  sought  by  the 
President. 

The  Ervin  amendment  reduces  the  poten- 
tial hivolvement  of  the  courts  in  the  politi- 
cal questions  inhering  in  the  appropriation 
of  funds  and  their  expenditure,  by  bringing 
a  Presidential  impoundment  back  before 
Congre.ss  for  Its  consideration.  Congress  can 
then  aspent  to  that  Impoundment  in  whole 
or  in  purt,  or  disapprove  it.  Tlie  President  re- 
tains the  Inlilative.  and  the  opportunity  to 
secure  Congressional  assessment  of  individ- 
ual impoundments  based  on  the  current  facts 
upon  which  he  has  acted.  He  may  persuade 
Congress  of  the  wisdom  of  his  action,  rather 
than  throwing  the  Impoundment  authority 
question    Immediately    into    the    litigation 
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arena.  By  giving  the  President  a  vehicle  to 
seek  Congressional  assessment  of  specific 
withholdings  of  appropriations  items,  and 
by '  offering  to  Congress  the  opporunity  to 
agree  or  disagree  with  the  President,  a  crisis 
of  confrontation  in  the  political  arena  may 
also  t>e  avoided. 

The  measure  recognizes  that  the  only  way 
xindet  the  Constitution  that  a  President  can 
disapprove  an  Act  of  Congress  is  by  a  limited 
veto.  If  the  President  could  effectively  veto 
legislation  by  impoundment,  the  limited 
veto  (Which  can  be  overridden  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  each  House)  would  become  an 
absolute  veto.  At  the  same  time  the  measure 
provides  the  mechanism  for  ameliorating  the 
strictures  on  "item  vetoes"  '"  by  giving  the 
President  an  opportunity  to  have  Congress 
reassess,  in  light  of  current  conditions,  in- 
dividual budgetary  items  which  may  have 
been  passed  and  signed  into  law  as  parts 
of  larger  packages,  perhaps  many  year*  ear- 
lier in  the  case  of  program-authorizing  leg- 
islation. 

We  have  comments  on  some  specific  fea- 
tures of  the  legislation: 

1.  Any  legislation  in  this  area  presents  a 
problem  which  has  been  of  great  concern  to 
this  Committee — that  of  avoiding  the  appli- 
cation of  anti-impoundment  legislatJon  to 
mere  non-spending  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
efficient  operation  and  management  of  gov- 
ernment. Under  the  Senate  niea.sure,  if  the 
Comptroller  General  rules  that  an  impound- 
ment (as  broadly  defined  in  the  measure)  is 
pui^uant  to  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act,  the 
machinery  for  Congressional  disapproval  does 
not  come  into  play.  In  all  other  cases,  the 
Comptroller  General  Is  to  advise  the  Con- 
gress whether  the  impotindment  was  "in  ac- 
cordance with  other  existing  statutory  au- 
thority," but  even  if  he  responds  In  the 
affirmative  the  matter  must  go  before  both 
Houses  (Section  2(c) ) .  We  believe  this  provi- 
sion is  inadequate  because  it  does  not  filter 
out  cases  in  which  non-spending  results  from 
the  application  of  discretionary  standards  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  the  legislation  author- 
izing or  funding  a  particular  program,  or 
from  the  application  of  other  directly  appli- 
cable legislation,  such  as  the  requirement  of 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1961  that 
funds  be  withheld  from  programs  in  v.'hich 
racial  discrimination  is  found. 

The  extraordinary  machinery  of  the  present 
measure  should  not  be  Invoked  where  the 
result  of  action  (or  worse,  of  inaction)  by 
the  Houses  of  Congress  might  be,  in  effect, 
to  amend  the  standards  applicable  under 
existing  legislation  without  going  through  the 
entire  constitutional  legislative  process.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  believe  the  impoundment  leg- 
Lslation  should  authorize  the  Comptroller 
General  to  divert  instances  of  non-spending 
from  consideration  by  the  Houses  not  only 
on  the  basis  of  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act,  but 
also  on  the  basis  that  the  non-spending  sat- 
isfies the  standards  of  other  clearly  applicable 
existing  legislation.  Thus  the  full  Congres- 
sional machinery  would  not  be  Invoked  unless 
the  normal  administrative  processing  and 
control  of  program  expenditures  had  been 
blocked  by  Executive  action.  '•■' 

2.  The  Senate  measure,  unlike  some  prede- 
cessor proposals,  provides  a  mechanism  for 
Congress  to  consider  an  impoundment  even 
if  the  President  fails  to  send  i\  message  to 
Congress  announcing  the  impoundment.  The 
Comptroller  General  shall  report  any  Im- 
pounding action  if  the  President  fails  to 
make  such  report,  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  will  thereupon  be  applicable.  By  deal- 
ing with  restraint  of  funds  l>elow  the  level 
of  the  President  and  by  providing  for  the 
Comptroller  General,  an  arm  of  Congress,  to 
report  Impoundments  not  reported  by  the 
President,  the  Ervin  amendment  insures  Con- 
gress against  frtistratlon  of  Its  will  by  In- 
direct Executive  acpon.  We  approve  this  fea- 
ture, subject  to  our  comments  above  concern- 
ing its  applicability  to  mere  non-spending. 


3.  The  expenditure  ceiling  amendment 
passed  at  the  same  time  as  the  Impoundment 
amendment  provides  that  proportionate  cuts 
In  substantially  all  budget  functions  will  not 
constitute  an  impoundment.  The  two  meas- 
ures together,  then,  provide  a  procedure  for 
the  Executive  to  stay  within  an  expenditure 
celling  set  by  Congress  and  for  Congress,  at 
the  same  time,  to  insure  that  staying  within 
that  celling  does  not  become  an  excuse  by 
the  Executive  for  selectively  curtailing  Con- 
gressional programs  which  do  not  meet  with 
the  Executive's  approval. 

4.  The  Ervln  amendment,  unlike  some  of 
Its  predecessor  proposals,  enables  Congress 
to  move  swiftly  to  disapprove  and  terminate 
an  Executive  Impoundment  by  an  affirmative 
action,  passage  of  a  concurrent  resolution, 
without  giving  the  Executive  an  automatic 
impoundment  for  60  days  or  more  (see  page 
2  above  and  footnote  5 ) . 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  an  ex- 
pedited procedure  for  voting  on  the  Impound- 
ment so  as  to  speed  the  consideration  and 
determination  of  the  matter.  In  this  con- 
nection, we  consider  the  amendment  superior 
to  proposals  ill  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  would  permit  the  mater  to  Ise  referred 
to  Committee.'"  Expedited  procedures  for 
consideration  of  the  Impoundment  are  nec- 
es,sary  whether  impoundment  Is  to  terminate 
after  60  days  of  Qpntinuous  session  as  a  result 
of  Congressional  inaction  or  disagreement,  as 
provided  by  the  Ervln  amendment,  or  only 
by  affirmative  Congressional  action  as  pro- 
posed by  bills  under  consideration  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  (see  further  dis- 
cussion of  this  difference  in  point  5  below). 

The  Senate  measure  also  provides  that  the 
President  may  seek  legislation,  utilizing  the 
supplemental  appropriations  process,  to  ob- 
tain selective  rescission  of  an  appropriation 
(Section  9(b) ) .  This  procedure  is  an  alterna- 
tive to  Invoking  the  Impoundment  machin- 
ery, but  apparently  It  would  also  be  available 
if  an  Impoundment  fails  to  be  sustained. 
This  technique  gives  the  Pre=;ident  yet  an- 
other opportunity  to  have  his  current  views 
on  individual  budget  Items  considered  by  the 
Congress. 

5.  Our  Committee  is  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  termination  of  the  Presidential 
initiative  to  Impound  funds  should  occur  In 
tlje  event  of  Congressional  Inaction  or  dis- 
agreement between  the  Houses  at  the  end  of 
the  stipulated  period,  as  the  Senate  measure 
provides,  or  whether  affirmative  action  by  the 
Congress  within  the  stipulated  period  should 
be  required  to  halt  the  Impoundment.-"^  The 
arguments  for  both  positions,  in  summary 
fashion,  are  as  follows: 

Congressional  action  required  to  continue 
impoundment — The  case  for  the  Senate  pro- 
cedure emphasizes  the  prior  legislative  action 
that  created  the  funding  authorization.  Thus, 
typically  there  will  have  been  enactment  Into 
law  of  an  authorization  act  as  well  as  an 
appropriation,  and  one  or  both  may  have 
been  passed  by  Congress  over  the  President's 
veto.  While  Congress  in  the  present  measure 
Is  nonetheless  willing  to  give  the  President 
the  initiative  in  cutting  off  by  Impoundment 
the  expenditure  of  funds  thus  authorized,  as 
well  as  the  sole  power  to  effect  a  temporary 
cut-off  while  Congress  considers  the  matter. 
It  would  give  too  little  re.spect  to  the  prior 
legislative  action  to  require  that  Congress 
once  again  affirmatively  vote  in  favor  of  the 
program  In  order  to  terminate  the  impound- 
ment. Rather,  it  should  require  concurrence 
of  both  Houses  In  the  President's  Initiative 
to  make  the  Impoundment  a  permanent  cut- 
off or  a  deferral  of  spending  beyond  the  stip- 
ulated temporary  period. 

Congressional  action  required  to  terminate 
impoundment — The  case  here  emphasizes 
the  immediate  situation,  recognizing  that 
circumstances  affecting  a  program  or  general 
economic  conditions  may  differ  from  those 
that  existed  when  Congress  originally  voted 
the.  authorizing  legislation  and  appropria- 


tion. Moreover,  viewing  the  impoundment  as 
an  extraordinary  measure  likely  to  involve 
politically  sensitive  programs,  the  procedure 
should  be  designed  to  sustain  the  impound- 
ment unless  Congress  has  l>oth  focused  on 
the  current  Issues  and  affirmatively  estab- 
llslied  a  political  consensus  by  vote  of  each 
House.  Hence  tlie  President's  Initiative  should 
not  be  overturned  unless  It  directly  conflicts 
with  the  present  sense  of  priorities  in  the 
Congress  as  manifested  by  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  both  Houses  to  terminate  the  im- 
poundment.-' 

VI.    CONCLUSION 

We  have  commented  above  on  certain 
features  of  the  Senate  measure.  In  general, 
we  agree  with  its  chief  sponsor.  Senator 
Ervin,  that  such  legislation  would  estab- 
lish for  the  first  time  an  orderly  procedure 
whereby  the  President  of  the  United  States 
can  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
(without  having  to  veto  a  broader  piece  of 
legislation)  specific  changes  or  deferrals  in 
government  expenditures  which  he  considers 
essential,  and  at  the  same  time  would  retain 
In  the  Congress  the  ultimate  power  of  the 
purse  conferred  on  that  body  by  the 
Constitution. 
April  25,  1973. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
CoMMrrxEE  ON  Feoekal  Legislation, 
Martin  P.  Richman,  Chairman,  Mark  H. 
Alcott,   Stephen   E.   Banner,   Boris  S. 
Berkovltch,  Donald  J.  Cohn,  Elizabeth. 
B.  Dubois,  Richard  A.  Glvens,  Dan  L, 
Goldwasser,  Murray  A.  Gordon,  George 
J.  Grumbach,  Jr.,  Arthur  M.  Handler, 
Elizabeth  Head. 
Charles  Knapp,  Arthur  H.  Kroll,  William 
B.   Lawless,   Standlsh  P.   Medina,  Jr., 
Robert  G.  MorviUo.  Eugene  H.  Nlcker- 
son.  William  B.  Pennell,  Bruce  Rabb, 
Benno    C.    Schmidt,    Jr.,    Thomas    J. 
Schwartz.  Beatrice  Shalnswlt   (Hon.), 
Brenda  Soloff. 
(Note. — Messrs.    Berkovltch    and    Medina 
dissent,  on  the  basis  of  their  Individual  views 
set  forth  at  page  16  below.) 

FOOTNOTES 

'  See  testimony  of  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Joseph  T.  Sneed  commencing  at  p.  358  cf 
the  1973  Senate  hearings:  Joint  Hearings  on 
S.  373  Before  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcomm.  on  Im- 
poundment of  Funds  of  the  Senate  Coram, 
on  Gov't  Operations  and  the  Subcomm.  on 
Separation  of  Powers  of  the  Senate  Comm.  on 
the  Judiciary,  93d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  [hereafter 
"1973  Hearings"!. 

=  The  Ervln  amendment  to  the  Par  Value 
Modification  Act  Is  both  an  enlargement  on 
and  refinement  of  S.  373  (the  Impoundment 
Control  Procedures  Act)  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Ervin  and  53  other  Senators  in  January 
of  1973,  and  reflects  that  bill  as  reported  out 
on  April  3,  1973  by  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee. 

In  addition  to  the  1973  hearings  In  S.  373 
before  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee,  cited  supra 
note  1,  hearings  were  held  on  the  subject  of 
E.^cecutive  impoundment  in  March  of  1971 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers:  Hearings  on  Executive  Impound- 
ment of  Appropriated  Funds  Before  the  Sub- 
comm. on  Separation  of  Powers  of  the  Sen- 
ate Comm.  on  the  Judiciary,  92d  Cong.,  1st 
Sess. 

■'■  The  impoundment  measure  does  not  de- 
fine "budget  authority."  The  section-by-sec- 
tlon  analysis  of  the  amendment  placed  by 
Senator  Ervin  In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
April  4,  1973  describes  the  term  as  a  com- 
prehensive one  applying  not  only  to  funds 
appropriated  but  also  other  forms  of  obliga- 
tional  authority,  and  for  a  description  of  tlie 
term  quotes  The  Budget  of  the  United  States 
Government,  Fiscal  Year  1974,  at  p.  315.  See 
Cong.  Rec,  Apr.  4.  1973,  p.  11042. 

'At  the  time  of  passing  the  Impoundment 
measure,  the  Senate  also  passed  by  a  vote  of 
88  to  6  another  amendment  to  the  devalua- 
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tlon  bin,  providing  for  an  expenditure  and 
net  lending  ceiling  of  $268  bUlion  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973-74,  and  providing  that  Con- 
gress shall  set  expenditure  ceilings  in  fu- 
ture years.  This  expenditure  celling  measure 
provides  that,  In  reducing  expenditures  and 
net  lending  to  remain  within  the  celling,  the 
President  must  cut  amounts  proportion- 
ately (except  that  no  cuts  may  be  ma^e  from 
certain  "uncontrollable"  expenditures — from 
funds  set  aside  for  interest,  veterans*  bene- 
fits and  services,  payments  from  social  Insur- 
ance trust  funds,  public  assistance  mainte- 
nance grants  under  Title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  food  stamps,  mUltary  retire- 
ment pay,  Medcald,  and  Judicial  salaries). 
If  the  Comptroller  General  determines  that 
an  Executive  reservation  to  stay  within  the 
expenditure  celling  has  not  been  made  pro- 
portionately, then  the  reservation  must  be 
dealt  with  under  the  terms  of  the  impound- 
ment measure. 

<>  The  "continuous  session"  formula,  which 
usually  Is  inserted  in  legislation  that  has  the 
effect  of  deferring  the  initial  effect  of  Presi- 
dential action,  here  could  result  in  a  lengthy 
period  before  termination  ol  the  effect  of  an 
Impoundment,  The  reason  is  that  the  con- 
thiulty  of  session  may  be  broken  by  the  an- 
nual sojournment  sir^e  die  of  the  Congress, 
and  within  the  session  the  60-day  period  Is 
extended  by  recesses  of  more  than  three  days. 
Thus,  depending  on  the  time  of  year  when 
the  Executive  makes  an  Impoundment,  the 
period  during  which  Congressional  inaction 
permits  it  to  continue  cafS'^un  as  long  as  six 
months  or  more. 

Since  Congress  under  this  measure  would 
have  the  power  to  act  sooner,  the  "continu- 
ous session"  formula  has  the  merit  here  of 
affording  sufficient  time  in  which  the  Con- 
gress can  assess  the  President's  action  In  re- 
lation to  general  economic  and  political  fac- 
tors, and  in  which  the  Executive  and  the 
Congress  may  be  able  to  work  out  an  ac- 
commodation without  the  head-on  con- 
frontation of  a  Congressional  resolution  of 
disapproval.  On  the  other  hand,  a  lengthy 
period  of  uncertainty  as  to  availability  of 
funding  can  have  serious  adverse  impact 
upon  the  beneficiaries  of  a  program,  includ- 
ing local  governments  and  private  grantees 
or  contractors.  Early  resolution  of  impound- 
ment questions  Is  generally  desirable. 

"Section  202(d)  oX  Title  II  of  the  Act,  the 
expenditure  celling  amendment,  does  permit 
relmpoundment  on  a  proportionate  basis 
where  the  reason  for  the  impounding  or  res- 
ervation Is  that  the  expenditure  celling  will 
be  exceeded.  Title  II  also  provides,  however, 
that  its  terms  will  in  no  event  authorize  im- 
pounding for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  a 
program  authorized  by  Congress  (§  202(e)). 
■'Hukill  V.  United  States,  16  C.Cl.  562,  565 
(1880);  Campagna  v.  United  States,  26  C.Cl 
316,  317  (1891);  Lovett  v.  United  States,  104 
C.Cl.  557,  683  (1945),  aff'd  on  other  grounds, 
328  U.S.  303  (1946);  McKay  v.  Central  Elec- 
tric Power  Cooperative,  223  P.  2d  623,  625 
(C.A.D.C.  1955). 

'This  letter  is  reproduced  In  part  In  First 
Supplemental  National  Defense  Appropria- 
tion, 1944,  Hearings  before  a  Subcommittee 
'of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
78th  Cong..  1st  Scsa.  on  H.R.  3598,  p.  739,  and 
In  42  Ops.  Att'y  Gen.  No.  32.  pp.  5-6  (1967). 
'In  the  Porelgn  Assistance  Act  of  1971,  86 
Stat.  20,  Congress  found  a  political  solution 
to  an  impounding  confrontation  by  condi- 
tioning the  granting  of  foreign  aid  funds 
upon  the  President's  releasing  other  funds 
impounded  for  several  government  agencies. 
•"Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  con- 
strued the  Highway  Aid  Act  contrary  to  the 
position  of  the  courts  described  above.  In  his 
opinion  sustaining-  the  legality  of  President 
Johnson's  1966  Impoundment  of  highway 
funds.  42  Ops.  Att'y  Gen.  No.  32  (1967).  The 
Attorney  General's  opinion  viewed  the  au- 
thorizations contained  In  the  Highway  Aid 


Act  as  the  equivalent  of  an  appropriation  act, 
and  concluded  that  both  forms  of  obllga- 
tlonal  legislation  are  permissive  rather  than 
mandatory,  leaving  the  Executive  with  dU- 
cretlon  to  withhold  funds  from  obligation  on 
the  basis  of  the  policies  expressed  in  other 
laws  and  the  general  economic  situation.  Like 
the  District  Court  and  Eighth  Circuit,  Attor- 
ney General  Clark  did  not  reach  the  constitu- 
tional Issues  m  light  of  his  construction  of 
the  statute. 

"  The  Government  on  April  20,  1973  sought 
a  stay  pending  Its  determination  of  whether 
or  not  to  appeal  this  decision. 

"Deputy  Attorney  General  Sneed,  testify- 
ing at  the  1973  Hearings,  distinguished  Ken- 
dall V.  United  States  on  the  grounds  that  the 
case  involved  payment  of  a  claim  for  personal 
services  already  performed,  that  the  duties 
enjoined  by  Congress  were  merely  ministerial, 
and  that  there  was  no  direct  challenge  to 
Presidential  authority  since  the  President 
sent  a  message  to  Congress  in  which  he  took 
no  position  on  the  merits  of  the  claim.  Mr. 
Sneed  said  the  primary  distinction  was  that 
"today's  context  Is  one  in  which  the  powers 
of  Congress  and  the  President  must  be  ac- 
commodated to  the  inexorable  necessities  of 
national  fiscal  policy.  Expenditures  must  be 
linked  to  taxes  in  a  manner  that  avoids 
ruinous  inflation.  A  Congress  that  wishes  to 
spend  more  than  current  levels  of  taxation 
to  Justify  an  excess  of  a  President's  wishes 
cannot  discharge  its  responsibilities  by  man- 
dating expenditures  only.  To  remain  faithful 
to  Its  own  commitment  to  restrain  Inflation, 
It  must  concurrently  Increase  taxes.  If  it 
chooses  not  to  remain  faithful  to  that  com- 
mitment, the  President  must  serve  the  com- 
mitment by  impounding.  To  extend  the 
teaching  of  Kendall  to  deprive  the  President 
of  this  power  ignores  these  enormous  con- 
textual differences."  1973  HearUigs,  p.  368. 

"  United  States  v.  Louisville,  169  U.S.  249 
(1898);  United  States  v.  Price,  116  U.S. 
43  (1885);  United  States  v.  Jofdan.  113  U.S. 
418  (1885). 

"Described  in  the  memorandum  cited  in- 
fra note  15,  at  page  394  of  the  1973  Hearings. 
1- 1973  Hearings,  pp.  390-395. 
"Whether  the  President  under  Article  11 
of  the  Constitution  has  Independent  Com- 
mander-in-Chief or  foreign  affairs  powers 
permitting  impounding  In  these  areas  may 
have  to  be  left  to  Judicial  determination 
should  the  question  arise.  The  Ervln  Im- 
poundment amendment  passed  by  the  Senate 
has  the  salutary  effect  of  reducing  the  consti- 
tutional confrontation  to  these  two  areas, 
rather  than  putting  to  the  courts  in  the 
first  Instance  in  all  cases  the  questions  of  the 
Intent  of  Congress  and  the  power  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  Impound  despite  mandating  legis- 
lation, 

"See  generally  Glvens,  The  Validity  of  a 
Separate  Veto  of  Nongermane  Riders  to  Leg- 
,  islation,  39  Temple  L.Q.  60  (1965). 

"  Alternatively,  the  mere  non-spending  slt- 
tiatlon  might  be  handled  by- a  self -executing 
de  minimis  provision,  which  would  exclude 
from  the  definition  of  Impoundment  any 
non-spending  of  up  to,  for  example,  10 "^^  of 
the  current  year's  appropriation  or  author- 
ization for  any  program. 

"See,  eg.,  i  4(c)  of  H.R.  6193,  introduced 
March  6,  1973  by  Representative  Mahon. 

»>See,  e.g.,  §  2  of  H.R.  5193,  providing  that 
the  President  shall  cease  Impounding  of 
funds  described  in  a  special  message  if, 
within  the  60  days.  Congress  shall  have  dis- 
approved the  impounding  by  concurrent  res- 
olution. 

=' There  are  constitutional  diflBcuUles  in 
giving  legislative  effect  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution, which  is  not  subject  to  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  power.  This  problem  Is  more 
theoretical  than  real  in  the  case  of  a  con- 
current resolution  approving  the  Impound- 
ment, becatise  the  President  will  already 
have  concurred  In  that  position  by  initiating 
the  impoundment.  With  a  concurrent  resolu- 


tion of  disapproval,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
argument  must  be  that  the  effect  as  law  of 
the  earlier  legislation  (authorization  or  ap- 
propriation) should  not  constitutionally  be 
cut  off  without  the  conctirrence  of  both 
Houses  as  well  as  the  President.  This  is  the 
argument  supporting  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Reorganization  Act.  5  U.B.C.  i  901 
et  seq.,  under  which  a  President lally-formu- 
lated  plan  of  reorganization  for  Executive 
agencies  takes  effect,  with  the  force  of  law, 
unless  either  House  of  Congress  disapproves 
it  during  a  stipulated  period.  In  the  im- 
poundment context,  however,  this  "one- 
House  veto  "  technique  would  be  more  closely 
resembled  by  the  proposal  requiring  affirma- 
tive action  of  Congress  to  continue  impound- 
ment, for  there  a  disapproving  vote  by  either 
House  would  reject  the  President's  initiative, 
as  is  the  case  under  the  Reorganization  Act. 

INDIVmUAL  VIEWS 

Although  we  agree  with  the  Report's  gen- 
eral conclusion  that  "Congress  has  the  con- 
stitutional power  in  most  instances  to  fnan- 
date  expenditure  by  the  Executive  of  funds 
Congress  has  appropriated."  we  respectfully 
dissent  from  the  view  that  the  Senates 
amendment  is  a  desirable  way  to  deal  with 
the  Impoundment  controversy.  In  our  opin- 
ion, the  amendment  may  well  transform  the 
current  dispute  into  a  prolonged  constitu- 
tional crisis. 

The  amendment  would  have  the  effect  of 
mandating  the  Executive  Branch  forthwith 
to  expend  or  obligate  all  Impounded  funds 
except  funds  whose  impoundment  had  been 
determined  by  the  Comptroller  General  to  be 
in  accordance  with  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act 
or  had  been  expressly  ratified  by  Congres- 
sional action  during  the  60-day  period  fol- 
lowing receipt  of  the  President's  impound- 
ment message.  The  mandate  to  expend  or 
obligate  funds  would  attach  without  regard 
to  other  statutory  provisions  which,  in  the 
absence  of  the  amendment,  could  be  con- 
strued as  Justifying,  if  not  requiring,  a  par- 
ticular Impoundment.  In  such  circumstances 
Congressional  inaction  would  have  the  ei- 
fect  of  unilaterally  amending  or  repealing 
existing  statutory  provisions. 

Moreover,  Congress  presently  lacks  the 
machinery  necessary  to  examine  and  evalu- 
ate the  budget  as  a  whole  and.  more  im- 
portantly, to  consider  the  impact  of  one 
expenditure  upon  another  or  on  the  whole. 
Unless  some  agency  or  committee  of  Con- 
gress, sufficiently  staffed,  obtains  an  over- 
view of  the  entire  budget  and  its  compo- 
nent parts,  the  approval  or  disapproval  of 
specific  impoundments  cannot  be  rationally 
made. 

If  enacted  Into  law.  the  amendment  would 
transfer  the  responsibility  for  determining 
the  pace  and  timing  of  federal  expenditures 
from  the  executive  to  the  legislative  branch, 
and  would  short-circuit  Judicial  considera- 
tion of  questions  of  statutory  construction 
which  are  germane  to  most  challenged  Im- 
poundment cases.  We  therefore  conclude 
that  enactment  of  the  amendment,  at  this 
time  and  in  its  present  form,  would  be  un- 
wise. 

Boris  S.  Berkovitcr, 
St.vndish  F.  Medina,  Jr. 


WELCOME  TO   OUR   SENIOR 
CITIZENS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  for  the  past 
3  ciays  thousands  of  our  Nation's  senior 
citizens  have  come  to  Washington  to 
meet  with  their  elected  represents  tive.< 
in  Congress.  I  hereby  extend  my  warmest 
welcome  to  those  from  my  owTi  State  ol 
Rhode  Island,  and  to  all  those  attending 
the  National  Legislative  Conference  of 
the  Coimcil  of  Senior  Citizens.  Because 
they  trust  in  our  system  of  representa- 
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tive  govemment,  and  because  they  feel 
that  this  administration  has  not  given 
proper  priority  to  their  legitimate  needs 
and  aspirations,  our  Nations  elderly 
have  come  here  in  great  numbers  to  ask 
their  Senators  and  Congressmen  to  en- 
act legislation,  and  to  appropriate  funds 
so  that  they  can  live  in  dignity  and  self- 
respect. 

In  my  opinion,  no  one  group  within 
our  country  has  contributed  more  to  our 
Nation's  strength  and  progress  than  its 
elderly.  For  most  of  their  lives  our  elderly 
have  labored  to  feed,  and  clothe,  and 
educate  their  families.  They  have  often 
done  so  at  great  personal  sacrifice  to 
themselves.  Now,  in  a  time  of  seemingly 
uncontrollable  inflation  and  rising 
prices,  this  Nation  cannot  and  must  rrot 
allow  its  senior  citizens,  most  of  whom 
are  forced  to  live  on  inadequate  fixed  in- 
comes, to  be  denied  a  decent  standard  of 
living. 

The  1971  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  sig:nificantly  raised  the  hopes  of 
many  of  our  elderly.  The  President 
promised  that  his  administration  would 
respond  to  the  excellent  recommenda- 
tions of  the  conference.  It  is  sad  that 
this  response  has  come  in  the  form  of 
opposition  to.  and  vetoes  of,  and  cut- 
backs in  essential  programs  designed  to 
help  our  senior  citizens.  What  is  even 
more  dismaying  is  that  the  administra- 
tion has  been  less  than  candid  and  hon- 
est in  its  treatment  of  our  elderly. 

The  administration  opposed  every 
congressionally  initiated  increase  in  so- 
cial security;  Congress  then  enacted 
these  social  security  increases  in  oppo.si- 
tion  to  administration  policy;  but  1 
month  before  the  1972  Presidential  elec- 
tion a  printed  card  with  the  President's 
name  was  sent  to  over  20- million  homes 
where  people  were  receiving  social  secu- 
rity checks.  Thus,  a  false  implication 
that  the  President  had  supported  the 
social  security  increase  was  created.  I 
submit  that  this  administration's  credi- 
bility crisis  is  not  attributable  solely  to 
the  Watergate  affair.  It  results  from  a 
lack  of  candor  and  honesty  with  the 
American  public. 

When  it  submitted  its  fiscal  year  1974 
budget  to  this  Congress,  the  admini.stra- 
tion  sought,  under  the  guise  of  eliminat- 
ing waste  in  Government  spending,  to 
increase  the  out-of-pocket  expenses  of 
senior  citizens  utilizing  medicare.  It  im- 
plied that  our  elderly  were  overutilizing 
medical  and  hospital  facilities.  When 
asked  what  evidence  it  had  that  such 
overutilization  was  occurring,  the  ad- 
ministration was  silent. 

It  is  the  Congress  responsibility  to  see 
that  Federal  legislation  and  programs, 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  social  secu- 
lity  l)enefits,  health  and  nursing  home 
care,  nutrition,  and  housing  are  adequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  senior  citizens. 
Where  there  is  existing  legislative  au- 
thority, we  must  work  for  full  and  appro- 
priate funding  levels.  To  ask.  in  the  name 
of  economy,  that  our  Nations  elderly  be 
denied  the  dignity-  and  independence 
they  have  earned  and  merited  is,  in  my 
opinion,  both  Irresponsible  and  unwise. 

I  have  already  met  with,  and  look  for- 
ward to  further  meetings  with  the, mem- 
bers of  the  Rhode  Island  Council  of  Sen- 


ior Citizens  who  are  here  in  Washington. 
I  continue  to  be  amazed  and  gratified 
by  their  enthusiasm  of  spirit,  and  force- 
fulness  of  purpose.  Through  their  efforts 
and  through  those  of  Representative 
Edward  Beard  of  Cranston,  the  State 
legislature  has  recently  enacted,  and 
Governor  Philip  Noel  has  signed  into 
law,  legislation  requiring  the  State 
licensing  agency  to  make  unannounced 
inspections  of  every  Rhode  Island  nurs- 
ing home  at  least  once  every  2  months. 
That  important  legislation  of  this  na- 
tm-e  was  enacted  gives  our  State's 
senior  citizens  hope  that  Government 
can  still  be  responsive  to  their  legitimate 
needs  and  aspirations. 

I  promise  to  the  senior  citizens  of  my 
State,  and  to  those  in  every  State,  that 
I  will  use  all  of  my  energies  to  see  that 
our  Nation's  commitment  to  provide  for 
their  dignity  and  well-being  v.ill  be  met. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ANTITRUST 
AND  MONOPOLY  BEGINS  HEAR- 
INGS ON  PETROLEUM  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  GURNEY-.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly has  begun  hearings  to  investigate 
the  shortages  of  petroleum  products  that 
are  presently  plaguing  the  Nation.  The 
subcommittee  will  be  looking  into  charges 
that  the  present  shortages  are  due  to 
some  form  of  anticompetitive  misconduct 
which  may  violate  the  antitrust  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  it  will  be  taking 
a  close  look  at  the  petroleum  products  in- 
dustry to  determine  whether  some  form 
of  restructuring  may  be  necessary  in  or- 
der best  to  serve  the  needs  of  consumers 
and  a  free  enterprise  economy. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  remarks  I  made  at  tlie  beginning  of 
today's  hearings.  I  hope  this  will  serve  to 
outline  some  of  the  problems  facing  us  in 
this  matter  and  some  of  the  options  avail- 
able to  us.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

While  these  hearings  deal  with  problems 
in  a  particular  industry,  we  should  keep  in 
mind  the  fact  that  these  problems  occur 
In  a  larger  context.  Our  Nation  Is  experi- 
encing a  series  of  energy  supply  traumas  of 
dangerous  proportions.  On  the  one  hand 
we  face  unprecedented  demands  upon  our 
limited  energy  resources,  and  on  the  other, 
an  inadeqxiate  coordination  and  development 
of  Federal  energy  policies.  The  results  are 
now  painfully  evident. 

Within  the  past  two  weeks  southern  Flor- 
ida has  suffered  five  power  failures.  Home- 
owners have  been  asked  to  restrict  simul- 
taneous use  of  vital  household  electrical  ap- 
pliancps  such  as  ovens  and  air  conditioners. 

Of  immediate  concern  to  the  subject  of 
these  hearings  Is  the  fact  that  across  the 
country,  882  retail  gasoline  dealers  have  been 
forced  to  close  their  doors.  The  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  estimates  that  an- 
other 1 ,863  are  on  the  verge  of  doing  the  same 
things. 

While  gasoline  shortages  will  affect  every- 
one, the  most  tragic  Impact  will  be  upon  the 
40,000  small,  independent  retail  dealers.  It 
has  been  .hese  independent,  private  brand 
gasoline  marketers  which  have  been  a  pri- 
mary teurce  of  price  competition  and  mar- 
ketlng^nnovatlon  in  the  gasoline  industry. 


Traditionally  they  have  sold  gasoline  at  3-5 
cents  per  gallon  below  that  charged  by  the 
major  brand  dealers.  Last  year,  the  independ- 
ents accounted  for  one-fourth  of  all  gaso- 
line sold  In  the  U.S.  By  offering  lower  retail 
prices  they  saved  consumers  some  $37^  mil- 
lion; when  one  calculates  their  competitive 
effect  in  stimulating  their  competitors  to 
lower  prices,  they  actually  saved  the  con- 
sumer well  over   li   billion  dollars. 

But  the  Independents  are  in  trouble.  The 
price  of  gas  sold  by  wholesale  Independent 
distributors  to  the  independent  marketers 
has  skyrocketed  from  between  lO<";-33'>  in 
the  la.st  two  months  alone.  The  Increased 
costs  have  wiped  out  the  price  edge  the  in- 
dependents used  to  enjoy  over  the  name 
brand  dealers.  Consumers  have  lost  the  bene- 
fits of  lower  prices;  many  dealers  have  lost 
the  benefits  of  businesses  they  struggled  to 
bulH. 

On  May  7  I  joined  the  chairman  of  this 
committee.  Senator  Hart,  and  26  other  Sen- 
ators In  signing  a  letter  to  the  President  re- 
questing that  he  act  Immediately,  using  his 
authority  under  the  economic  stabilization 
act,  to  save  the  hundreds  of  Independent 
gasoline  dealers  whose  stipply  is  being  cut 
off  by  major  oil  companies.  Knowing  that 
there  is  an  immediate  need  for  allocation 
of  crude  oil  so  it  Is  available  on  an  equitable 
basis  to  Independent  refiners  as  well  as  to 
integrated  companies,  we  asked  for  an  alloca- 
tion of  all  petroleum  products  so  Independ- 
ent companies  will  receive  a  fair  share,  based 
on  their  historical  pattern-s  of  usage. 

On  May  23,  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  of  the 
Department  of  Interior  forwarded  to  the 
Federal  Register  guidelines  for  a  new  vohin- 
tary  oil  allocation  program.  These  guidelines 
direct  each  producer,  crude  oil  buyer,  gas 
plant  operator,  refiner,  marketer,  jobber,  and 
distributor  to  make  available,  in  each  State, 
to  each  of  their  customers,  the  same  per- 
centage of  their  total  supply  of  crude  oil, 
ratursl  gas  liquids,  liquified  petroleum  gases, 
and  petroleum  products  that  they  had  pro- 
vided during  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
the  base  period  (fourth  quarter  of  1971  and 
first  three  quarters  of  1972).  The  guidelines 
also  establish  certain  categories  of  priority 
uses  for  whom  administrative  procedures  are 
expedited. 

Last  week  the  Senate  pas.sed  an  important 
although  temporary  piece  of  legislation.  S. 
1570  which  requires  tliat  petroleum  products 
be  allocated  among  corporate  customers. 

The  gasoline  shortage,  however,  is  by  no 
means  our  only  energy  problem.  Experts  teil 
us  that  the  end  of  the  age  of  the  fossil 
fuels  Is  at  hand.  They  predict  that  the  United 
States  may  run  out  of  low  and  moderate 
cost  natural  gas,  oil  and  uranium  in  less  than 
30  years.  Consider  the  challenge  this  poses  to 
our  country.  The  U.S.,  with  6  Co  of  the  world 
population  uses  today  35"^;  of  the  world's 
energy;  our  demand  for  energy  doubles  every 
15  to  20  years.  Today,  the  average  American 
family  uses,  each  day,  46  pounds  of  coal,  9U 
gallons  of  oil,  7  gallons  of  natural  gas.  and 
"i  pint  of  nuclear  energy.  Between  1970  and 
1985,  the  U.S.  will  need  more  oil  and  gas 
than  we  consumed  in  our  entire  pre-1970 
history. 

While  the  future  poses  great  challenges, 
we  even  today  have  difficulty  in  developing 
and  marketing  the  energy  resources  we  have. 
There  are  several  regions  of  the  country,  and 
peninsular  Florida  Is  one  of  them,  which 
have  either  marginal  capacity  reserves  of 
electrical  power  or  Insufficiently  developed 
power  stations  to  meet  energy  requirements. 
Construction  delays  have  frustrated  the 
completion  of  new  facilities.  Environmental 
groups,  pursuing  the  important  goal  of  mak- 
ing sure  that  atomic  energy  plants  do  not 
cause  unwarranted  environmental  harm, 
have  successfully  enjoined  the  construction 
of  a  number  of  atomic  energy  plants  across 
the  country.  Two  vital  national  policies — the 
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protection  of  the  environment  and  the  supply 
of  energy,  have  clashed  head  on. 

I  believe  that  there  are  some  signs  of  hope 
on  the  legislative  horizon.  In  March  of  this 
vear  I  cosponsored  Senator  Jackson's  bill,  S. 
1283.  the  National  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1973.  In  general  this  bill 
would  establish  a  national  program  for  re- 
search, development  and  demonstration  of 
fuels  and  energy  teclinologies  and  for  the  co- 
ordination of  and  financial  support  for  Fed- 
eral energy  research  and  development. 

Congress  and  the  administration  are  mar- 
shalling legislative  and  regulatory  solutions 
of  the  energy  crisis.  But  I  must  warn  that 
some  of  the  government's  efforts  promise  to 
be  self  defeating. 

For  instaiice.  Secretary  Shultz  has  pro- 
posed to  limit  tax  deductions  for  the  in- 
tangible costs  of  oil  and  gas  drilling.  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  this  proposal  and  I  have  so  in- 
formed the  Secretary. 

All  of  us  want  an  equitable,  rational  tax 
structure.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  tliat  our 
tax  structure  contains  incentives  for  specific 
economic  activities  which  benefit  all  of  us. 
By  allowing  tax  deductions  for  intangible 
drilling  costs  the  Government  reduces  invest- 
ment risks  and  thereby  attracts  money  to  tlie 
vital  task  of  searching  for  new  energy  sources. 

I  believe  that  the  facts  now  available  to 
us  concerning  the  economics  involved  in  ex- 
ploring and  drilling  for  gas  and  oil  demon- 
strate that  the  removal  of  these  tax  deduc- 
tions would  tend  to  discourage  domestic 
drilling  operations.  If  that  happens,  we  may 
be  forced  to  rely  even  more  heavily  upon 
potentially  hostile  nations  as  sources  of 
energy  fuels. 

But  Congress  must  do  more  than  prevent 
self-defeating  results  of  current  policies  and 
regulations.  Among  the  positive  steps  to  be 
taken  is  the  passage  of  legislOTlon  which  will 
assure  the  completion  of  either  the  Alaskan 
or  Canadian  pipeline.  We  must  bring  tlie  rich 
Alaskan  oil  to  the  lower  48  States. 

The  Importance  of  the  issue  before  us  in 
these  hearings  should  not  be  obscured  by  tlie 
myriad  of  other  Issues  involved  in  the  energy 
crisis.  We  are  here  to  determine  wlietlier  or 
not  their  are  factual  bases  to  the  allega- 
tions tliat  there  are  defects  in  the  competi- 
tive conduct  or  structure  in  the  petroleum 
industry  which  have  kept  petroleum  products 
from  getting  Into  tlie  marketplace.  Some 
have  alleged  that  major.  Integrated  petroleum 
companies  have  deliberately  contrived  to  de- 
stroy the  Independent  refiners  and  marketers 
and  otherwise  assure  themselves  market 
supremacy.  Others  allege  that  the  very  struc- 
ture of  the  petroleum  industry  itself  gives 
these  same  companies  tlie  ability  to  domi- 
nate or  manipulate  competitive  forces  in  the 
industry.  In  short,  we  are  here  to  determine 
whether  or  not  there  have  been  violations  of 
the  antitrust  laws. 

We  deal  here  not  Just  with  the  vital  prob- 
lem of  shortages  of  supply,  soaring  prices  and 
the  demise  of  viable  competitors.  We  deal  also 
with  a  product  vital  to  our  national  secur- 
ity— a  product  which  literally  keeps  our 
country  moving. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  these  he.irlngs 
assume  their  Importance. 


MARIMONT  and  FREE  ENTERPRISE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
14.  1973.  Henredon  Furniture  Industries, 
Inc.,  of  Morganton,  N.C.,  officially  opened 
a  new  wholly  owned  subsidiary.  Mari- 
niont  Furniture.  Inc..  near  Marion.  N.C. 

Donnell  VanNoppen,  honorary  chair- 
man of  the  board  and  vice-president, 
Henredon  Fui-niture  Industries;  Jen- 
nings Bryant,  personnel  director,  Henre- 
don Spruce  Pine  Plant;  William  E. 
Smith,  president,  Marimont  Fui-niture, 
and  vice  president,  Henredon  Furniture 


Industries;  John  Collett,  president.  Hen- 
redon Fui-niture  Industries;  Glenn  A. 
Morris,  Representative  from  the  41st 
District  in  the  North  Carolina  House  of 
Representatives;  Roy  A.  Taylor,  Repre- 
sentative in  the  U.S.  Congress  from  the 
11th  Congressional  District  of  North 
Carolina;  and  I  participated  in  the  dedi- 
catory services. 

Since  the  dedicatory  services  marked 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  foimding  of 
Henredon  Furniture  Industries,  Presi- 
dent John  Collett  presented  25th  anni- 
versary awards  to  the  following  skilled 
craftsmen,  who  had  been  with  Henredon 
Phirniture  Industries  during  its  entire 
existence,  and  who  represented  an  ac- 
cumulative total  of  1,500  years  in  furni- 
ture craftsmanship; 

C.  D  Anderson,  T.  Bain  Berry,  Paul  Blan- 
ton.  Tellls  Bollinger.  William  A.  Buff.  George 
Burnette,  Norman  Burnette,  Coy  P.  Butler, 
and  Robert  Butler. 

Edgar  Carswell.  Arthur  Causby,  Dewey 
Chapman.  Sterling  R.  Collett.  Thelnia  Gonley, 
Lee  Cook.  Carl  Dale.  Jr.,  Ralph  Davis.  Ralph 
Deal,  and  Paul  P.  Denton. 

Harvey  Fletcher,  Glenn  Fox.  Conley  Frank- 
lin. Herbert  Flanklin,  J.  Harold  Green.  Glenn 
O.  Greer.  John  Hlldebrand,  C.  W.  Hoyle.  Gra- 
ham Koyle,  Harold  Hoyle,  Margaret  Hoyle, 
and  Cecil'  Huffman. 

Clyde  Ingley.  Cecil  Kincald.  Phlfer  Kincaid. 
Albert  Kirby.  Walter  P.  Lane.  James  McGec- 
han.  Jack  Miller,  and  Dan  Mitchell. 

B.  G.  Nichols.  Charlie  Normati,  Millard 
Norman.  William  Norman.  CUtude  Oxford, 
Clyde  Poteet.  Robert  Poteet.  Charles  PoweU. 
and  Robert  E.  Powell. 

William,  Roper,  Joseph  Y.  Scott,  Garland 
Shuplng.  Ernest  Smith,  Leroy  Smith.  William 
E.  Smith.  M.  C.  Talley.  John  A.  Tate.  Donnell 
VanNoppen,  Dewey  B.  Whlsnant,  Ned  Whia- 
nant,  and  SherrlU  Whisnant. 

The  dedication  of  tills  ultra-modern  Mari- 
mont plant  heralds  a  new  era  for  Henredon 
Furniture  Industries. 

Since  the  company  began  production  In 
1947  with  a  small  group  of  employees 
turning  oiit  three  different  furniture  pieces. 
Henredon  has  consistently  and  .successfully 
expanded  its  production  to  meet  a  broader 
e.nd  broader  range  of  consumer  need.";.  Now 
with  the  addition  of  Marimont  In  Marlon. 
North  Carolina,  the  company  proudly  adds  a 
new  dimension  to  its  product  line. 

A  wholly  owned  and  completely  au- 
tonomous subsidiary,  Marimont  Furnittire. 
Inc.,  was  founded  In  1971  to  manufacture 
medium-priced  upholstered  furniture  for  a 
large,  new  group  of  consumers  who  •'want  to 
select  furniture  today  and  have  It  In  their 
homes  tomorrow." 

Named  for  Marion  and  the  surrounding 
Blue  Ridge  mountains,  the  Marimont  plant 
is  one  of  the  most  modern  and  attractive 
Industrial  facilities  in  North  Carolina.  Tlie 
plant,  located  on  a  350  acre  site  with  two  nat- 
ural lakes,  has  been  fully  landscaped  to  pre- 
serve the  beauty  of  the  area,  and  all  manu- 
facturing operations  have  been  designed  to 
comply  with  antl-poUutlon  guidelines. 

In  selecting  the  site  near  Marion,  Henredon 
management  wa.s  not  only  influenced  by  the 
area's  natural  beauty,  but  also  by  the  charac- 
ter and  Industrlousness  of  the  citizens  who 
live  in  the  communtiy.  Marimont  currentl.r 
employs  150  men  and  women,  and  eventually 
Its  employment  will  total  500  people. 

Containing  210.000  square  feet,  the  Mari- 
mont plant  is  an  operation  completely  Inde- 
pendent of  Henredon,  with  its  own  lumber 
storage,  dry  kiln  and  frame  manufacturing 
facility  as  well  as  its  regular  upholstery  oper- 
ation. In  addition,  the  building  contains  of- 
fices, a  furniture  showroom  and  a  modern 
employee  cafeteria. 

From  a  small  beginning  when  three  choice 


occasional  chests  were  the  company's  only 
product,  Henredon  has  grown  to  now  produce 
a  complete  line  of  high  quality  upholstered 
and  wood  furniture  for  the  home. 

Founded  by  T.  Henry  Wilson,  Ralph  Ed- 
wards, Donnell  VanNoppen  and  Sterling  R. 
Collett,  Henredon  was  Incorporated  as  a  State 
of  North  Carolina  Corporation  In  1945.  and 
the  first  factory  was  constructed  one  year 
later  in  Morganton.  During  the  first  few 
years  only  bedroom  pieces  were  produced,  and 
"then  In  1949  dining  room  pieces  started  to 
roll  from  Henredon "s  production  lines. 

In  1957  the  Schoonbeck  Companies  of 
Grand  Rapids.  Michigan,  and  Higli  Point, 
North  Carolina,  were  acquired,  adding  a  full 
line  of  upholstered  furniture.  Henredon's 
largest  expan.slon  project  occurred  In  1967 
when  a  300.000  square  foot  plant  facility  was 
constructed  in  Spruce  Pine.  North  Carolina, 
for  the  manufacture  of  bedroom  and  occa- 
sional furniture.  In  only  a  few  years,  in- 
creased production  demands  have  already 
required  plant  additions  totalling  150,000 
square  feet. 

Throughout  the  years,  a  concern  for  top 
quality  In  design,  craftsmanship  and  mate- 
rials has  guided  Henredon's  expansion 
Although  automation  has  drastically  changed 
many  companies  In  the  last  few  decades,  at 
Henredon  much  of  the  furnlture-makine  Is 
still  handwork,  and  the  pride  of  the  crafts- 
man is  still  an  important  quality  among  the 
company's  employees. 

Known  throughout  the  nation  for  25  years 
under  the  Henredon  Pine  Furniture  trade- 
mark. Henredon  has  established  a  reputation 
for  high  quality  and  con.sequently  a  proud 
record  of  consistently  Increasing  sales.  Shtp- 
mei.ts  have  grown  from  S1.75  million  In  the 
first  fiscal  year  to  more  than  S34  million  in 
1972. 

The  company,  which  started  production 
with  75  employees,  now  employs  2.000  men 
and  women  in  fi\e  plant  conimu\iilies.  From 
Its  original  175.000  square  foot  building. 
Henredon  has  expanded  to  10  times  that  fig- 
ure and  now  has  more  than  1.75  million 
square  feet  of  space. 

Henredon's  outstanding  growth  record  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  growing  concern  for 
and  p.artlcipatlon  in  the  company's  plant 
communities.  Contributing  on  a  per  person 
employee  basis.  Henredon  has  offered  sub- 
stantial aid  to  the  building  funds  of  hospital-; 
in  Morganton.  High  Point  and  Spruce  Pine. 
The  company  also  maintains  a  program  fcr 
matrliing  employee  contributions  to  local 
United  Fund  Drives. 

In  a  concerted  effort  to  hire  the  handi- 
capped. Henredon  has  developed  training  pro- 
prams  in  conjunction  with  the  Western  Caro- 
lina Center  in  Morganton.  a  state  institution 
for  the  handicapped.  Henredon  employees  s.re 
involved  In  teaching  the  handicapped  to 
make  items  which  are  then  purchased  by  the 
company  for  Its  production  operations. 

Henredon's  Interest  In  the  nation's  young 
people  Is  also  evidenced  by  its  support  of  a 
number  of  area  youth  acthitles.  The  com- 
pany has  contributed  significantly  to  local 
recreational  building  funds  and  to  Jaycee 
groups.  Its  active  participation  in  Industrie! 
athletic  activities  also  supports  comniunily 
recreational  programs. 

Now.  as  a  citizen  of  Marlon.  Henredon  loofc; 
forward  to  becoming  an  interested  and  active 
participant  In  this  new  community. 

As  the  company  dedicates  this  new  Mari- 
mont plant.  Her.redon  also  pays  tribute  to  its 
past.  When  Marimont  opened  its  doors  ii-. 
197iJ.  Henredon  Furniture  Industries  was 
celebrating  the  Silver  Anniversary  of  its  firs.* 
furniture  shipment.  And  so  It  Is  with  grear 
pride  today  that  the  company  Is  honoring  a 
total  of  60  employees  who  have  contributed 
23  or  more  years  of  dedicated  service  to 
Henredon. 

The  company's  remarkable  growth  record 
and  its  national  reputation  for  e.\cellence  are 
attributed  to  the  commendable  character  ol 
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Its  personnel  and  the  outstanding  teamwork 
which  has  developed  over  the  years.  Henredon 
salutes  the  past  achievements  of  all  em- 
ployees and  with  great  enthusiasm  now  em- 
berks  upon  this  exciting  new  venture  In 
Marion. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  making  dedica- 
tory remarks  at  the  opening  of  Marimont 
Furniture.  I  entitled  my  remarks  "Free 
Enterprise."  and  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  same  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  be- 
ing no  objection,  the  dedicatory  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows': 

Dedicatory  Remarks  by  Sfnator  Sam  J. 

Ervin,  Jr. 
I  wish  to  talk  to  you  abo\it  free  enterprise, 
which  the  dictionary  defines  as  "an  economic 
and  political  doctrine  holding  that  a  cap- 
italist economy  can  regulate  Itself  in  a  freely 
competitive  market  throuRh  the  relationship 
of  supply  and  demand  with  a  minimum  of 
governmental  intervention  and  regulation." 
Although  this  definition  is  accurate,  I  as- 
sign to  free  enterprise  a  simpler  one.  I  prefer 
to  call  It  economic  freedom.  I  do  this  simply 
because  it  is  a  constituent  part  of  freedom 
itself. 

To  value  freedom  a  right,  we  must  be  mind- 
ful  of   what    it   cost.    One    of   its   foremost 
champions,  Rudyard  Kipling,  had  this  to  say 
about   the  cost   of   freedom   in   his   stirring 
poem  entitled  "The  Old  Issue" 
All  we  have  of  freedom,  all  we  use  or  know — 
This  our  father  bought  for  us  long  and 
Ions  ago 
Ancient  Right  unnoticed  as  the  breath  we 
draw — 
Leave  to  live  by  no  man's  leave,  iinderneath 
the  law. 
Lance  and  torch  and  tumult,  steel  and  grey- 
goose  wing. 
Wrenched  it,  inch  and  ell  and  all,  slowly 
from  the  King. 
Till    our    fathers    'stablished,    after    bloody 
years, 
Hpw  our  King  is  one  with  us,  first  among 
his  peers. 
So   they  bought  us   freedom— not   at   little 
.    cost — 
Wherefore  must  we  watch  the  King,  lest 

our  gain  be  lost. 
Economic  freedom  constitutes  a  precious 
part  of  the  heritage  we  received  In  trust  for 
ourselves  and  our  children  and  our  children's 
children  from  all  those  men  and  women, 
great  and  small,  whose  blood,  sweat,  tears, 
and  prayers  made  the  America  we  know  and 
love  a  living  reality. 

Tliese  men  and  women  did  not  learn  eco- 
nomics   sitting    at    the    feet   of    those    who , 
promi.se  "abundance  for  all  by  robbing  Se- 
lected Peter  to  pay  Collective  Paul  ' 

They  acquired  their  knowledge  In  the  hard 
school  of  experience,  w^ich  Is  the  most  de- 
pendable of  teachers.  As  a  consequence,  they 
had  the  hardihood  to  accept  the  economic 
truths  plainly  visible  to  all  human  beings 
who  pos.sess  both  the  capacity  and  the  will- 
inirness  to  face  reality. 

Tliey  kpew  that  earth  yields  nothing  to 
man  except  the  products  of  his  own  labor. 
They  knew  that  Adam's  curse  is  an  unchang- 
ing and  unchangeable  law  of  life:  "In  the 
sneat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  til 
thou  return  unto  the  ground." 

They  knew  that  man  has  but  one  choice  In 
respect  to  this  Immutable  economic  fact, 
and  that  such  choice  Is  simply  this:  Whether 
the  bread  which  he  must  eat  In  the  sweat 
of  his  face  shall  be  the  bread  of  freedom  or 
the  bread  of  bondage. 

They  knew  this  unalterable  decree  of  the 
creator  of  the  universe:  Free  men  cannot  be 
Induced  to  produce  things  of  value  unleaa 


they  are  permitted  to  retain  a  fair  share  of 
the  fruits  of  their  labor  for  themselves, 
their  families,  and  the  causes  they  hold 
dear. 

They  knew,  moreover,  that  man  can  be  free 
only  if  he  is  willing  to  accept  responsibility 
for  his  own  life. 

As  the  consequence  of  these  things,  the 
valiant  folk  who  made  America  realized  not 
only  that  economic  freedom  Is  an  abso- 
lutely necessary  attribute  of  a  free  society, 
but  also  that  it  most  effectively  encourages 
men  and  women  to  be  self-reliant  and  to 
produce  goods  and  services  in  an  abundance 
sufficient  to  enable  such  a  society  to  enjoy 
the  highest  standards  of  living. 

To  these  ends,  they  established  the  free 
enterprise  system  as  the  way  of  life  in  our 
land,  and  wrote  Into  State  and  Federal  con- 
stitutions rights  to  liberty  and  property  to 
give  the  system,  the  power  to  operate  with 
success. 

These  constitutions  secure  to  each  Ameri- 
can these  rights:  To  travel  when  and  where 
he  pleases:  to  use  his  God-given  faculties;  to 
seek  useful  knowledge;  to  acquire,  possess, 
use  and  dispose  of  property;  to  earn  his  live- 
lihood by  any  lawful  calling:  to  manufacture 
commodities  or  provide  services;  to  buy  and 
sell  goods;  to  save  and  invest  his  earnings 
in  any  lawful  undertaking;  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  carrying  out  these  activities  with 
profit;  and  to  do  the  other  things  essential 
to  the  orderly  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Let  us  examine  the  philosophic  base  of  our 
free  enterprise  system. 

A  rather  waggish,  but  somewhat  truthful, 
commentator  suggests  that  free  enterprise 
rests  on  the  desire  of  Americans  to  be  men 
rather  than  mendicants.  He  says:  "If  you 
want  Uncle  Sam  to  take  care  of  you,  that's 
Socialism,  but  if  you  want  to  take  care  of 
yourself,  that's  free  enterprise." 

The  American  free  enterprise  system  is 
founded  on  these  basic  beliefs: 

The  needs  of  our  people  are  best  met  by 
free  men  freely  competing  In  a  free  market. 
The  worth  of  ourjcountry  depends  on  the 
worth  of  the  indivicMals  residing  In  it.  Con- 
sequently, each  indiCdual  owes  to  oiir  coun- 
try as  well  as  to  hi^fself  and  bis  family  the 
duty  to  develop  and  use  his  faculties  and 
his  talents. 

There  are  prerequisites  to  the  performance 
of  this  duty.  Since  freedom  means  responsi- 
bility, the  Individual /must  accept  responsi- 
bility for  his  own  lifer'Shd  since  man  is  not 
born  to  be  Idle  and  work  Is  indispensable 
to  the  growth  of  his  spirit,  he  must  have  a 
worthwhile  task  to  dignify  his  days.  If  he 
is  to  develop  his  abilities  and  use  them  with 
diligence  In  the  performance  of  his  task,  he 
must  receive  a  profitable  return  for  his  ef- 
forts and  be  allowed  to  retain  a  fair  share  of 
it  for  himself,  his  family,  and  the  causes  he 
hold.';  dear. 

The  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  Informs 
us  that  "The  tree  Is  known  by  Its  fruit." 

When  it  Is  appraised  by  this  test,  American 
free  enterprise  manifests  its  superiority  over 
all  other  economic  systems.  I  cite  a  few  facts 
which  demonstrate  this. 

While  it  contains  about  6.7  percent  of  the 
world's  area  and  has  only  5.7  percent  of  the 
world's  population,  the  United  States  has  46.1 
percent  of  the  world's  automobiles,  44.1  per- 
cent of  the  world's  telephones,  39  percent  of 
the  world's  radios.  27  percent  of  the  world's 
rallroad.s.  and  60  percent  of  the  world's  life 
insurance. 

Moreover,  free  enterprise  enables  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  enjoy  a  standard  of  living  so 
much  higher  than  that  of  other  countries 
that  it  consumes  28.3  percent  of  the  world's 
coffee,  32  5  percent  of  Its  tin,  51.7  percent  of 
Its  rubber,  13.5  percent  of  Its  sugar,  24  per- 
cent of  Its  silk,  22.1  percent  of  Its  coal,  36.6 
percent  of  Its  pig  Iron,  31.8  percent  of  Its 
copper,  and  23.7  percent  of  Its  petroleum.  Be- 
sides the  United  States  has  more  home-own- 
ing families  than  any  other  land. 
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To  be  sure,  these  are  material  things. 
Nevertheless,  they  constitute  an  outward 
sign  of  the  inner  grace  of  a  nation,  which 
grants  to  all  economic,  political,  and  religious 
freedom  and  thus  affords  to  each  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  the  master  of  his  fate  and 
the  captain  of  his  soul. 

AU  Americans  should  cherish  free  enter- 
prise and  endeavor  to  preserve  it.  Unhappily, 
some  do  not. 

Some  exalt  government  above  freedom  of 
the  individual,  and  for  that  reason  would 
like  to  have  all  substantial  economic  activ- 
ities controlled  by  government.  Despite  their 
good  Intentions  to  the  contrary,  others 
would  cripple  free  enterprise  by  subjecting  it 
to  excessive  governmental  intervention  and 
regulation,  or  by  substituting  political  plan- 
ning for  individual  initiative  and  supervision. 
Existing  tax  laws  confiscate  Inordinate 
proportions  of  the  earnings  of  Individuals 
and  in  that  way  threaten  the  destruction  of 
their  Incentive  to  produce. 

In  addition,  far  too  many  disbursements 
are  being  made  under  employment  security 
and  welfare  laws  to  drones  who  are  simply 
too  lazy  to  work  and  who  look  to  the  tax- 
payers for  bread  and  circuses. 

These  things  Imperil  free  enterprise. 
Those  of  us  who  esteem  It  the  world's  best 
economic  system  cannot  take  its  continuance 
for  granted  merely  because  the  rights  to  lib- 
erty and  prt^erty  which  make  it  workable 
are  embodied  In  our  constitutions. 

Unfortunately,  constitutions  are  not  self- 
executing  and  cannot  save  freedom  unless 
love  for  freedom  abides  In  the  hearts  of  the 
people. 

One  of  America's  wisest  sons,  the  late  Judge 
Learned  Hand,  expressed  this  truth  in  these 
words: 

"I  often  wonder  whether  we  do  not  rest  our 
hopes  too  much  upon  constitutions,  upon 
law,  and  upon  courts.  These  are  false  hopes: 
believe  me,  these  are  false  hopes.  Liberty  lies 
in  the  hearts  of  men  and  women;  when  it 
dies  there,  no  constitution,  no  law,  no  court 
can  save  It;  no  constitution,  no  law,  no 
court  can  even  do  much  to  help  It.  While  It 
lies  there,  it  needs  no  constitution,  no  law, 
no  court  to  save  it." 

Let  us  pay  the  price,  whatever  It  may  be.  to 
keep  love  of  economic  freedom  alive  In  the 
hearts  of  men  and  women  of  our  land.  Let  us 
teach  them  by  precept  and  by  example  that 
Trumbull  Cheer  pictured  free  enterprise 
aright  In  this  verse: 

"The  power  to  choose  the  work  I  do. 
To  grow  and  have  the  larger  view, 
To  know  and  feel  that  I  am  free. 
To  stand  erect,  not  bow  the  knee. 
To  be  not  chattel  of  the  date, 
To  be  the  master  of  my  fate, 
To  dare,  to  risk,  to  lose,  to  win, 
To  make  my  own  career  begin. 
To  serve  the  world  in  my  own  way. 
To  gain  in  wisdom,  day  by  day. 
With  hope  and  zest  to  climb,  to  rise, 
I  call  that  Private  Enterprise." 
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BEYOND  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years  Senator  Church,  of  Idaho,  has 
ably  articulated  apprehensions  that 
many  of  us  have  felt  toward  our  massive 
military  commitments  in  Southeast  Asia. 
He  has  reportedly  exposed  the  fallacies 
and  false  rationales  that  propelled  suc- 
cessive Democratic  and  Republican  Pres- 
idential administrations  into  a  quagmire 
that  resiilted  in  an  American  debacle  in 
Indochina. 

On  Jime  6,  1973,  Senator  Church,  a 
senior  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  spoke  to  the  World  Affairs 
Council  of  Wilmington,  Del.  In  the  course 
of  this  thoughtful  speech  he  aptly  identi- 


fied similar  attitudes  shared  by  oiu'  na- 
tional security  managers  and  by  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  Watergate  scandal : 

If  it  showed  commendable  realism,  "Sen- 
ator Church  asked  rhetorically  "for  the  Pres- 
ident to  circumvent  Congress's  war  and  treaty 
powers  in  the  interests  of  a  war  policy  he 
believed  to  be  right,  why,  in  the  view  of 
the  President's  men,  was  it  any  less  accept- 
able to  sabotage  the  electoral  process,  in 
order  to  re-elect  a  President  whose  policies 
they  believed  to  be  right? 

Then,  Senator  Church  said:  , 

It  cannot,  of  course,  be  proven,  but  I  sense 
that  Watergate  could  not  have  happened  but 
for  the  moral  and  political  perversion  gen- 
erated by  Vietnam. 

Senator  Church  also  addressed  him- 
self to  general  premises  that  should  gov- 
ern our  relations  in  two  different  areas 
of  the  world. 

There  is  no  "plausible  case  for  pro- 
longing the  American  militai-j*  presence 
in  the  Asia  mainland,"  he  said : 

Somewhat  like  nineteenth  century  Britain 
in  relation  to  Europe,  our  security  in  rela- 
tions to  Asia  depends  upon  air  and  sea  power, 
plus  the  Indigenous  Asian  balance  which 
makes  it  unlikely  that  we  shall  have  to  use 
it.  It  makes  sense,  therefore,  for  us  to  with- 
draw our  forces  from  the  Asian  mainland, 
that  is,  from  Korea  and  the  air  bases  in 
Thailand  and  rely  upon  a  "blue-water" 
strategy.  In  this  connection,  it  would  also 
make  sense  to  terminate  the  moribund  and 
ineffectual  SEATO. 

As  for  Europe,  Senator  Church  sug- 
gests that — 

Even  allowing  that  the  cold  war  is  not  en- 
tirely over,  it  is  evident  that  Europe  has 
recovered  a  considerable  degree  of  equilib- 
rium and  that  the  United  States,  accord- 
ingly, can  safely  reduce  its  own  involvement 
on  the  Continent.  NATO,  however,  iinlike 
SEATO,  remains  important  to  our  national 
security,  partly  because  our  Eiu-opean  allies 
lack  a  nuclear  counterweight  to  the  nuclear 
power  of  the  Soviet  Union  .  .  . 

In  his  speech,  Senator  Church  also 
ranged  over  a  wide  variety  of  other  for- 
eign-policy aspects  including  the  SALT 
talks. 

I  think  that  the  summary  statement  of 
his  speech  is  his  observation  that — 

We  can  no  longer  afford  the  role  of  global 
governor,  even  if  that  role  were  in  our  In- 
terest. We  may  have  to  settle  for  a  somewhat 
less  intoxicating  role,  still  first,  perhaps, 
but  "first  among  equals." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  luianimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Senator  Church's 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Beyond  Vietnam 
(By  Senator  Frank  Church) 
Americans  have  traditionally  believed  in 
the  perfectabllity,  if  not  the  "perfection,  of 
human  nature,  and  this  belief  has  had  pro- 
found Influence  upon  our  foreign  policy.  It 
has  led  us  to  flights  of  optimism — which  Vol- 
taire described  as  "a  mania  for  maintaining 
that  all  Is  well  when  things  are  going  badly." 
It  has  led  us  to  believe  that  we  could  regen- 
erate mankind,  either  by  crusades  for  de- 
mocracy as  in  certain  of  our  wars,  or  by  the 
force  of  virtuous  example  as  in  our  long  era 
of  Isolationism.  Believing  In  man's  goodness 
and  rationality,  we  are  constantly  shocked 
by  liistances  of  human  malice  and  irration- 
ality, and  the  shock  sends  us  Into  a  tailspln, 
from  heights  of  optimism  to  depths  of  de- 


spair. If  man  Is  not  rational  and  virtuous, 
then,  we  have  tended  to  conclude,  he  must 
be  Ignorant  and  corrupt.  If  his  condition  is 
not  one  of  grace,  then  it  must  be.  as  Hobbes 
said,  "a  condition  of  war  of  everyone  against 
everyone." 

The  dangers  of  this  erratic  outlook  are 
obvious.  Excessive  optimism  caused  us  to  ex- 
pect too  much  of  otherwise  soimd  experi- 
ments such  as  the  League  of  Nations  and 
the  United  Nations;  when  they  failed  to  re- 
make the  world,  as  they  were  bound  to  fail, 
•  we  dismissed  these  world  bodies  with  disil- 
lusion and  contempt,  refusing  to  put  them 
to  the  limited,  practical  uses  of  which  they 
remained  quite  capable.  Worse  still,  as  the 
Pentagon  papers  showed,  our  policy  makers 
seemed  to  conclude  from  the  experience  of 
the  cold  war  that  if  they  had  to  live  in  a 
Hobbesian  world,  they  would  be  the  most 
relentless  Hobbeslaiis  of  all,  the  most  skillful 
tacticians  in  the  "war  of  everyone  against 
everyone."  The  architects  of  the  Vietnam 
war  took  a  kind  of  ostentatious  pride  in 
their  surgical  vise  of  force — in  the  bombing 
assault  throughout  Indochina,  in  scientific- 
sounding  strategies  such  as  "search-and- 
destroy,"  "protective  reaction,"  and  the  sor- 
did "Phoenix"  program  of  political  assassi- 
nation. If  Vietnam  shows  anything  about 
the  American  character,  it  is  that  excessive 
idealism  all  too  readily  collapses  Into  un- 
bridled cynicism. 

Now,  under  the  Nixon  Administration,  we 
have  come  full  circle.  If  "dirty  tricks"  were 
acceptable  in  foreign  policy,  why.  In  the  view 
of  the  White  Hoxise  Chiefs-of -staff,  were  they 
any  less  so  in  domestic  affairs?  If  It  showed 
commendable  realism  for  the  President  to 
circumvent  Congress's  war  and  treaty  powers 
In  the  interests  of  a  war  policy  he  believed 
to  be  right,  why,  in  the  view  of  the  Presi- 
dent's men,  was  it  any  less  acceptable  to 
sabotage  the  electoral  process.  In  order  to 
re-elect  a  President  whose  policies  they  be- 
lieved to  be  right?  It  cannot,  of  course,  be 
proven,  but  I  sense  that  Watergate  could  not 
have  happened  but  for  the  moral  and  polit- 
ical perversion  generated  by  Vietiiam.  Once 
again,  we  encounter  proof  of  Alexis  de- 
Tocquevllle's  maxim:  "All  those  who  seek  to 
destroy  the  freedom  of  the  democratic  na- 
tions must  know  that  war  is  the  surest  and 
shortest  means  to  accomplish  this.  That  is 
the  very  first  axiom  of  their  science." 

1.    ENDING   THE    WAR 

Building  on  Tocqueville's  wisdom,  we  must 
now  proceed,  as  the  "very  first  axiom"  of  our 
foreign  policy,  with  the  necessity  for  ending 
Nixon's  lingering  war  in  Indochina.  We  had 
supposed  that  It  was  over  when  the  Paris 
peace  agreement  was  signed  on  January  23 
and  the  President  proclaimed  the  achieve- 
ment of  "peace  with  honor."  Since  that  time, 
it  has  become  evident  that  the  war  is  by  no 
means  over,  as  far  as  the  contending  Viet- 
namese factions  are  cojicerned,  and  that  the 
United  States  is  not  yet  extricated  from  the 
quagmire.  Although  our  troops  have  been 
withdrawn  and  our  prisoners  returned,  the 
Nixon  Admini.stratlou  Is  recruiting  eiuht  to 
ten  thousand  of  American  civilian  techni- 
cians and  advisors,  many  under  Defense  De- 
partment contracts,  to  stay  on  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  work  with  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army.  Four  American  consulates  general  will 
replace  the  United  States  Military  Head- 
quarters, and  a  thousand  AID  personnel  will 
remain  to  administer  aid  programs  to  bolster 
the  Thieu  regime.  American  B-52's  continue 
their  pulverizing  bombing  raids  in  Cambodia, 
where  no  cease-fire  has  been  signed,  and' 
American  aircraft  remain  on  offshore  carriers 
and  at  bases  in  Thailand,  poised  to  re-enter 
the  war  in  Vietnam  It.self  whenever  the 
President  should  give  the  order — that  Is.  \in- 
le.ss  Congress  takes  attlon  to  remove  the 
fateful  decision  from  the  sole  discretion  of 
the  President. 

It  seems  likely  that  Congress  at  long  last 
Is  going  to  do  exactly  that. 


On  May  10,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
for  the  first  time,  voted  agaliist  the  war  by 
denying  the  President  authority  to  transfer 
certain  funds  for  the  bombing  of  Cambo- 
dia— which,  incidentally,  cost  the  taxpayers 
some  $160-mlllion  from  the  signing  of  the 
Paris  peace  agreement  last  January  to  the 
end  of  April,  according  to  Defense  Depart- 
ment figures.  Then  on  May  15,  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee — whose  mem- 
bership includes  many  erstwhile  hawks — 
voted  24  to  0  to  cut  off  all  funds  for  fur- 
ther American  military  action  In  Laos  and 
Cambodia. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  the  denial  of  the 
transfer  authority  alone  will  persuade  tlie 
Administration  to  stop  the  bombing  of 
Cambodia.  With  an  impervlousness  that  ill 
becomes  the  present  White  House,  the  Pres- 
ident's press  secretary  said,  after  the  vote 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  "We  wlil 
continue  with  a  policy  that  is  the  right 
policy — to  provide  support  for  the  Cambo- 
dian CSovernment  at  its  request."  Fortunate- 
ly, we  live  under  a  government  of  law  in 
which  questions  of  "right  policy"  are  de- 
cided by  constitutional  processes  rather 
than  by  executive  fiat,  so  that  even  though 
the  President  may  think  it  "light"  to  con- 
tinue his  war  policy.  Congress,  Judging  oth- 
erwise, can  nonetheless  stop  the  war  by 
cutting  off  the  funds.  I  do  not  think  the 
Nixon  Administration  would  wish  to  pre- 
cipitate the  constitutional  crisis  wliich  would 
surely  ensue  If  It  were  to  defy  Congress.  Mr. 
Richardson  has  assured  us  that  "the  Ad- 
ministration would  not  proceed  In  defiance  of 
any  clear-cut  Congressional  action." 

Surely,  after  Vietnam  and  Watergate,  we 
have  had  enough  of  high  government  of- 
ficials taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands 
because  they  believed  that  some  policy  was 
the  "right"  policy,  or  that  one  candidate 
was  the  "rig'at"  candidate.  In  a  government 
of  laws,  an  office-holder  Is  bound  to  some- 
thing more  important  than  belief  in  his  own 
rightness,  and  that  is  the  constant,  active, 
vivid  awareness  that  he  may  be  wrong. 
Back  In  1921,  Charles  G.  Dawes,  upon  be- 
coming the  first  Director  of  the  White  House 
Budget  Bureau,  made  the  i>olnt  as  follows: 
"Much  as  we  love  the  P>resident,"  Mr. 
Dawes  said,  "if  Congress,  in  its  omnipotence 
over  appropriations  and  In  accordance  with 
its  authority  over  policy,  passed  a  law  that 
garbage  should  be  put  on  the  White  House 
steps,  it  would  be  our  regrettable  duty  as  a 
bureau — in  an  impartial,  non-political  and 
nonpartisan  way — to  advise  the  executive 
and  Congress  as  to  how  the  largest  amount 
of  garbage  could  be  spread,  in  the  most  ex- 
peditious and  economical  manner."  Or,  in 
the  more  solemn  but  no  less  cogent  words 
of  Daniel  Webster,  "Whatever  government  Is 
not  a  government  of  laws  Is  a  despotism,  let 
it  be  called  what  it  may." 

What  has  brought  Congress  to  its  present 
mood  of  decisiveness?  Partly.  I  have  no 
doubt,  it  is  the  Watergate,  with  Its  demon- 
stration of  executive  fallibility.  Partly,  too. 
as  Senator  Saxbe  of  Ohio  recently  comment- 
ed, the  American  people  are  "fed  up"  with 
lingering  war.  and  with  the  "callousness 
for  civilians"  of  our  bombing  of  Cambodia. 
And  perhaps  most  important  of  all.  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  their  representatives  iii 
Congress  have  recognized  that,  with  our 
troops  withdrawn  and  our  prisoners  repa- 
triated, we  have  no  furtlier  interest  — n<i 
stake  involving  the  safety  or  welfare  of 
the  American  people — in  the  civil  conflict.-* 
of  Indochina. 

In  my  opinion,  we  never  did.  but  that  i.s 
water  over  the  dam.  The  crucial  question 
now  is  our  continuing  involvement  in  Cam- 
bodia, where  massive  B  52  bombing  r.iids 
are  being  used  in  a  desperate  attempt  to 
keep  the  feeble  Lon  Nol  regime  from  goinu 
under  to  the  Khmer  Rouge  rebels,  who.  It 
Is  generally  admitted,  are  now  fighting  their 
own  war.  with  only  marginal  assistance  from 
the  North  Vietnamese. 
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,  No  one  knows  how  many  civilians  are  being 
killed  by  Mr.  Nixon's  bombing  raids.  The 
maps  used  by  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
Phnom  Penh  to  plot  target  areas  are  several 
years  old;  Embassy  oiBclals  admit  that  they 
do  not  have  current  photography  of  proposed 
target  areas  which  wtuld  permit  the  identi- 
iication  ot  new  or  relocated  villages.  A  relief 
official  has  estimated  th^t  at  least  3,000  ci- 
vilians were  killed  In  three  weeks  in  March — 
but.  he  added,  it  could  have  been  10,000. 
Other  relief  officials  report  that  some  10,000 
people  have  iled  from  their  villages  and 
swarmed  into  shanty  towns  around  Phnom 
Penh  since  the  intensified  bombing  began 
in  early  March.  One  young  woman  in  a  ref- 
ugee camp  told  a  reporter  of  nights  of  biding 
in  a  deep  bunker  in  her  village,  18  miles  east 
of  Phnom  Penh.  "When  everything  seemed 
to  exDlode  inside  me."  she  said,  "and  when 
the  iftiise  was  so  loud  that  I  couldn't  hear 
if  X  was  screaming  or  not,  I  knew  the  Amer- 
icans had  come." ' 

Indefensible  in  human  terms,  this  savage 
bombing  is  no  less  so  in  terms  of  our  national 
interest — which  Is  to  say.  In  terms  of  the. 
secvu-ity  and  welfare  of  the  American  people. 
Indeed,  the  bombing  makes  no  ^nse  in  the 
framework  of  President  Nixon's  Jlwn  second 
inaugural  address,  when  he  said  :y The  time 
has  passed  when  America  will  make  every 
other  nation's  conflict  our  own,  or  make 
every  other  nation's  future  our  responsibility, 
or  presume  to  tell  the  people  of  other  nations 
how  to  manage  their  own  affairs." 

The  essential  point  is  that  It  simply  does 
not  matter  very  much,  from  the  standpoint  of 
American  Interests,  which  of  the  contending 
factions  wins  power  In  Cambodia,  Laos  or 
South  Vietnam.  "Peace  with  honor"  not- 
withstanding, the  Paris  peace  agreement 
seemed  to  acknowledge  that  American  In- 
volvement In  Indochina  had  been  a  tragic 
mistake.  The  agreement  served  to  fulfill  the 
only  valid  Interest  we  have  had  in  Indochina: 
the  extrication  of  our  troops  and  the  return 
of  otir  prisoners. 

But  it  now  appears  that  President  Nixon 
and  Dr.  Kissinger  acted  on  a  different  set  of 
assiunptions,  and  that  the  peace  agreement 
may  have  been  based  on  a  fundamental  mis- 
understanding between  the  two  sides.  To  the 
North  Vietnamese,  the  elaborate  and  un- 
wieldy apparatus  devised  at  Paris  may  never 
have  represented  anything  but  a  facade  for 
what  Mr.  Kissinger  once  derisively  referred 
to  as  an  "elegant  bugout."  It  seems  likely, 
too,  that  the  North  Vietnamese  believed  that 
President  Nixon  and  Dr.  Kissinger  had  come 
to  share  this  conception,  and  were  now  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  civil  conflicts  of  Vietnam, 
Laoe  and  Cambodia  to  be  worked  out — or 
fought  out — by  the  Indochlnese  peoples 
themselves.  Although  Mr.  Kissinger,  himself, 
has  acknowledged  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Paris  accord  was  to  end  American  military 
Involvement  In  southeast  Asia,  it  now  ap- 
pears that  the  Nixon  Administration  has 
something  more  In  mind,  that  Is,  the  reten- 
tion of  American  client  regimes  in  Vietnam, 
Laos  and  Cambodia.  That,  of  course,  was  the 
objective  of  the  Johnson  Administration  In 
escalating  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  Paris  peace  agreement  Is  filled  with 
ambiguities,  and  that  is  no  accident.  Vagaries 
allowed  the  United  States  to  extricate  itself, 
even  though  the  basic  issues  of  the  war  were 
left  unresolved.  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
admitted  to  the  Senate  in  February  that,  If 
the  negotiators  had  Insisted  on  eliminating 
the  ambiguities,  "we  never  would  have  had 
a  cease-fire  agreement."  The  essential  facts 
are  that  the  conflict  goes  on  in  Indochina; 
that  both  sides  are  violating  the  truce  agree- 
ment and  probably  always  intended  to;  and 
that  the  United  States  should  count  itself 
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well  out  of  the  quagmire  and  terminate,  at 
once,  the  dangerous  policy  of  lingering  in- 
volvement in  Cambodia. 

If  the  President  is  not  prepared  to  do  this, 
the  Congress  can  and  should,  by  withholding 
further  funds  for  bombing.  It  can  do  so,  too, 
by  withholding  its  consent  from  the  ill-con- 
sidered plan  for  "buying  '  North  Vietnamese 
compliance  with  the  peace  agreement  with 
American  aid.  It  demeans  the  United  States 
to  pay  a  ransom  to  an  erstwhile  enemy  to  get 
it  to  comply  with  an  unrealistic  and  unen- 
forceable agreement.  If  Congress  makes  the 
mistake  of  funding  the  unilateral  aid  pro- 
gram that  the  President  demands,  we  will 
remain  deeply  and  directly  involved  in  the 
political  and  economic  afi'airs  of  Indochina 
for  years  to  come.  In  that  posture,  we  are 
much  more  likely  to  become  ensnared  in  the 
war  again,  should  the  fighting  be  resumed. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  not  greatly  dis- 
tressed by  the  prospect  of  an  ambiguous, 
inconclusive,  outcome  to  our  long,  futile  war 
in  Indochina.  I  do  not  care  much  for  flagella- 
tion or  for  accusations  of  "war  guilt"  against 
the  policy  makers  who  took  us  into  Vietnam. 
But  neither  am  I  Impressed  with  hollow 
boasts  of  "peace  with  honor,"  especially  since, 
if  acted  upon,  these  could  well  carry  us  back 
into  the  quagmire.  I  believe.  Instead,  that  the 
American  people  are  mature  enough  to  recog- 
nize a  mistake,  Bnd  Intelligent  enough  to 
profit  from  It.  Frederick  the  Great,  at  the  end 
of  one  of  his  many  wars,  spoke  these  words, 
which  could  serve  as  an  epitaph  for  our  own 
•involvement  in  Indochina:  "And  so  our 
campaigning  Is  over,  and  nothing  has  come 
of  it  for  either  side  but  the  loss  of  many  an 
honest  fellow,  the  distress  of  many  a  poor 
soldier  crippled  for  life,  and  the  ruin  of  sev- 
eral provinces." 

II.    NEW    DIMENSIONS    OP    SECURITY 

Wlth  Vietnam  behind  us — once  it  Is  be- 
hind us — we  can  usefully  turn  our  thoughts 
to  the  broad  world  beyond.  Great  changes 
have  taken  place  during  the  years  of  our 
preoccupation  with  southeast  Asia — changes 
which  have  radically  altered  America's  politi- 
cal and  economic  position  in  the  world. 

In  Asia  Itself,  and  indigenous  balance  of 
power  has  emerged.  China,  Japan  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  with  their  varying  components 
of  military  and  economic  power,  are  in  a  kind 
of  rough  equilibrium,  with  each  acting  as  a 
restraining  force  on  the  others.  Even  if  China 
were  interested  in  establishing  her  military 
domination  over  Indochina  and  the  rest  of 
southeast  Asia — always  a  doubtful  proposi- 
tion— it  Is  scarcely  conceivable  that  she 
woiUd  risk  such  a  military  adventure  with  a 
large,  menacing  Soviet  force  at  her  back.  The 
Soviet  Union,  in  turn.  Is  restrained,  both  in 
southeast  Asia  and  as  to  China  Itself,  by 
China's  detente  with  the  United  States,  and 
by  the  prospect  of  Japanese  support — eco- 
nomic if  not  political  and  military — for  an 
endangered  China.  Japan,  for  Its  part,  though 
shielded  by  its  security  treaty  with  the 
United  States,  could  expect  Chinese  support 
against  the  Russians  or  Russian  suppcvt 
against  the  Chinese,  should  either  threaten 
Japanese  Interests.  Japan  also  derives  lever- 
age from  the  likelihood  that  any  threat  to  her 
vital  interests  would  cause  her  to  become  a 
formidable  nuclear  power.  The  very  Implau- 
sibUity  of  all  these  hypothetical  threats  is  In- 
dicative of  the  comparative  stability  of  the 
new  Asian  balance-of-power.  *■ 

In  such  a  power  context,  there  is  no  plau- 
sible case  for  prolonging  the  American  mili- 
tary presence  on  the  Asian  mainland.  Some- 
what like  nineteenth  century  Britain  in  rela- 
tion to  Europe,  our  security  in  relation  to  ' 
Asia  depends  upon  air  and  sea  power,  plus  the 
indigenous  Asian  balance  which  makes  it  un- 
likely that  we  shall  have  to  use  it.  It  makes 
sense,  therefore,  for  us  to  withdraw  our 
forces  from  the  Asian  mainland,  that  Is,  from 
Korea  and  the  air  bases  In  Thailand  and  rely 
upon  a  "bluewater"  strategy.  In  this  connec- 


tion. It  would  also  make  sense  to  terminate 
the  moribund  and  Ineffectual  SEATO.  For  this 
purpose,  I  have  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  State  Department  authorization  bill 
which  would  terminate  American  contribu- 
tlons  to  the  funding.of  the  SEATO  headquar- 
ters  in  Bangkok. 

In  Europe,  as  well  as  Asia,  great  and 
promising  changes  have  taken  place  affecting 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  The  most 
Important  of  these  is  the  success  of  Chan- 
cellor Willy  Brandt's  ostpoUtik,  capped  by 
Chairman  Brezhnev's  recent  visit  to  Bonn 
where  he  proclaimed  in  effect,  the  end  of 
the  cold  war  in  Europe.  The  essential  mean- 
ing of  West  Germany's  treaties  of  non- 
aggression  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland 
its  acceptance  de  facto  of  East  Germany  as 
a  separate  state,  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
1972  Berlin  agreement  is  that  West  Germany 
has  reconciled  itself  to  the  outcome  and 
consequences  of  the  Second  World  War.  The 
Soviet-German  rapprochement  has,  for  the 
present,  at  least,  eliminated  the  central  Eu- 
ropean Issue  of  the  cold  war.  the  division  of 
Germany.  This  greatly  alters  the  position  of 
the  United  States  in  Eur(^>e. 

It  has  always  been  cardinal  to  American 
security  to  prevent  the  domination  of  Eu- 
rope by  a,  single  great  power.  Throughout  the 
19th  Century,  we  never  had  to  act  upon 
that  interest  because  Europe  was  for  the 
most  part  at  peace,  the  European  balance-of- 
power  was  fairly  stable,  and  the  British  fleet 
served  as  something  of  a  shield  for  the 
United  States  as  well  as  for  Great  Britain. 
It  was  only  when  the  European  balance  broke 
down,  in  the  two  world  wars,  that  the  United 
States  found  It  necessary  to  intervene  mili- 
tarily to  prevent  German  domination  of  the 
continent.  Then,  alter  the  Second  World  War, 
when  it  appeared  that  Stalin's  Soviet  Union 
might  establish  its  domination  over  the 
shattered  continent,  the  United  States  once 
again,  properly  and  necessarily,  intervened, 
with  the  Marshall  Plan  and  the  NATO  Alli- 
ance. These  contributed  decisively  to  the 
restoration  of  Western  Europe  economic 
strength  and  political  stabUIty,  and  these  hi 
turn  made  possible  the  East-Wesrt  reconcili- 
ation whUh  brought  Mr.  Brezhnev  to  declare 
in  Bonn  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  decided 
to  "implement  a  radical  turn  toward  detente 
and  peace." 

Even  discounting  the  exaggerations  of  such 
rhetoric,  even  allowing  that  the  cold  war  is 
not  entirely  over,  it  Is  evident  that  Europe 
has  recovered  a  considerable  degree  of  equi- 
librium and  that  the  United  States,  accord- 
ingly, can  safely  reduce  its  own  tavolvement 
on  the  continent.  NATO,  however,  unlike 
SEATO,  remains  [important  to  our  national 
security,  partly  because  our  European  allies 
lack  a  nuclear  counterweight  to  the  nuclear 
power  of  the  Soviet  Union,  but  also  because 
our  close  cultural  and  historical  ties  give  us 
what  has  been  called  a  "greater-than- 
physical"  security  Interest  in  Western  Eu- 
rope. What  this  means  Is  that,  even  though 
we  might  survive  a  Soviet  takeover  of  West- 
ern Europe  behind  our  nuclear  shield,  the 
world  would  then  become  a  bleak  and  in- 
hospitable environment  for  American  values 
and  political  Ideas.  It  may  be  said,  there- 
fore, that  we  have  a  special  stake,  a  "greater- 
than-physlcal"  security  interest,  in  the  sur- 
vival and  well-being  of  the  European 
democracies. 

It  does  not  follow  that  w-e  need  to  main- 
tain 315,000  American  troops  In  Europe,  to- 
gether with  their  wives  and  children.  In  . 
order  to  honor  our  NATO  commitment.  When 
American  forces  were  first  assigned  to  NATO 
in  1951,  Europe  was  still  enfeebled  by  the 
effects  of  World  War  II,  and  an  invasion  by 
Stalin's  armies,  though  not  likely,  was  a 
plausible  danger.  Now  that  Europe  is  polit- 
ically stable  and  economically  powerful, 
and  now  that  the  division  of  Germany  has 
been  effectively  eliminated  as  a  cold  war 
issue.    It    makes    no   sense    to    maintain    in 
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Europe  anything  more  than  an  "earnest 
money"  American  ground  force,  signlfymg 
our  continuing  fidelity  to  NATO  and  the 
availability  of  American  nuclear  power  for 
the  defense  of  Europe. 

Thus  far,  however.  Congress  has  been  per- 
siiaded  to  retain  our  present  force  level  in 
the  belief  that  our  troops  may  serve  as 
"bargaining  chips"  for  reciprocal  Soviet  with- 
drawal from  Eastern  Europe.  Swayed  by  the 
Admmistratlon's  argument  for  "mutual  and 
balanced  force  reductions,"  the  Senate,  In 
1971,  twice  defeated  proposals  for  troop  re- 
duction. In  May,  1972,  an  agreement  was 
reached  with  the  Russians  to  proceed  with 
troop  reduction  talks,  and  these  talks  began 
in  February,  1973.  In  due  course,  if  the  talks 
get  nowhere.  Congress  will  have  to  decide 
whether  it  wishes  to  retain  these  high  force 
levels  in  Europe,  even  though  they  are  su- 
perfluous to  our  defense  and  highly  detri- 
mental to  our  balance-of-payments. 

Only  very  gradually  and  grudgingly  are 
our  leaders  coming  to  recognize  that  the 
whole  concept  of  "national  security"  has 
taken  on  a  new  meaning,  that  traditional 
concepts  of  troop  deployment  are  largely  ob- 
solete, that  strategy  Itself  must  be  conceived 
in  a  new  dimension.  The  Moscow  agreement 
of  May,  1972,  limiting  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  to  no  more  than  two  anti- 
ballLstic  missUe  sites  each  was  more  than  an 
arms  limitation  agreement.  It  signified  the 
abandonment  by  each  side  of  any  further 
hope  of  making  itself  Invulnerable  to  nuclear 
attack;  it  was  an  agreement,  in  effect,  to  gain 
security  by  serving  as  each  other's  hostages. 
Basing  their  security  on  mutual  deterrence, 
the  two  superpowers  are  thereby  committing 
themselves  to  peaceful  coexistence  and  rer 
conciling  themselves  to  the  survival  of  each 
other's  power  and  Ideology.  The  broader 
meaning  of  the  SALT  agreement,  limiting 
the  deployment  of  offensive  weapons  as  well 
as  the  ABM  sites,  is  that  the  Soviets,  in  ef- 
fect, have  abandoned  the  Marxian  dream  of 
a  world  communlzed  by  war,  while  we.  In 
turn,  have  repudiated  Mr.  Dulles'  dream  of 
"liberating"  the  Communist  world. 

Having  committed  themselves  in  principle 
to  peaceful  coexistence,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  are  now  inching  forward 
toward  further  arms  limitations  in  what  Is 
called  "SALT  II."  As  in  the  past,  however, 
both  sides  have  been  determined  to  conduct 
the  negotiations  with  maximum  "bargain- 
ing chips" — which  means,  of  course,  an  ac- 
celeration of  the  arms  race  pending  agree- 
ments to  limit  It.  In  the  wake  of  the  1972 
agreement,  the  Nixon  Adminietration  acceler- 
ated its  program  for  the  development  of  the 
Trident  ballistic  missile  submarine,  the  new 
B-1  supersonic  bomljer  to  replace  the  giant 
B-62,  and  other  offensive  weapons  not  covered 
by  the  1972  Interim  agreement.  The  results 
of  the  "bargaining  chip"  approach  are,  there- 
fore, likely  to  be  self-defeating  as  well  as 
costly,  with  both  sides  ending  up  In  the 
absurd  position  of  having  built  mighty  new 
weapons  systems  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  bargain  them  away.  When  agreements  are 
finally  reached,  they  may  well  be  at  a  higher 
level  of  armaments  on  both  sides  than  would 
have  been  the  case  if  no  agreement  had  l>e€n 
sought  In  the  first  place. 

Despite  the  logic  of  the  ABM  treaty,  both 
sides  pursue  the  chimera  of  "parity."  As 
President  Nixon  has  put  It,  "Let  us  be  sure 
that  he  (the  President]  never  goes  to  the  ne- 
gotiating table  representing  the  second 
strongest  nation  In  the  world."  This  sounds 
fine,  but  the  trouble  Is  that  the  Russians  are 
no  more  willing  than  we  to  be  "second  strong- 
est," and  each  side's  idea  of  "parity  "  is  per- 
ceved  by  the  other  as  a  bid  for  primacy.  It 
is  precisely  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
"parity"  with  the  United  States  that  the  So- 
viets have  been  rapidly  buildmg  up  their 
strategic  and  naval  forces  over  the  last  ten 
years.  That  build-up,  in  turn,  has  persuaded 
our  own  generals  and  admirals  that  we  were 
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about  to  be  reduced  to  "number  two."  The 
result,  despite  SALT,  has  lieen  a  coutinumg, 
enormously  costly,  and  futile  arms  race,  with 
each  side  acquiring  a  huge  "overkill"  capacity. 
With  or  without  an  intensified  arms  race, 
the  balance  of  nuclear  terror  seems  likely 
to  remain  fairly  stable,  with  each  side  in  the 
position  of  hostage  to  the  other.  This  mu- 
tuality of  fear  is  the  basis  of  our  security, 
and  tenuous  though  it  is,  it  is  all  we  can  hope 
for  in  the  foreseeable  future.  This  being  the 
case,  there  is  everything  to  be  said  for  main- 
taining the  balance  at  a  lower,  rather  than 
a  higher,  level  of  costs  and  aramaments. 

Since  World  War  n,  the  United  States 
has  spent  about  $1.3  trillion  and  the  Soviets 
an  estimated  $1  trillion  on  arms,  at  enor- 
mous sacrifice  to  their  domestic  needs.  There 
are  indications  that  significant  new  arms 
limitation  agreements  will  be  announced 
when  Mr.  Brezhnev  visits  Washington  later 
this  month,  and  these  would  be  most  wel- 
come. Nonetheless,  the  arms  race  goes  on, 
consuming  money  and  resources  without 
really  contributing  to  national  security,  be- 
cause higher  or  lower,  the  strategic  balance 
remains  roughly  the  same.  The  central  fact 
remains — especially  since  the  ABM  treaty — 
that  at  any  level  of  armaments  our  security 
will  still  rest  upon  mutuality  of  fear,  upon 
the  recognition,  as  put  by  Albert  Einstein 
whose  formula  made  the  nuclear  bomb  pos- 
sible, that  "at  the  end,  looming  ever  clearer, 
lies  general  annihilation." 

In  its  new,  nuclear  dimension,  our  na- 
tional security  is  far  less  dependent  than 
It  used  to  be  upon  alliances  and  the  balance 
of  power.  Prior  to  the  nuclear  age.  It  was 
all  but  Impossible  for  a  single  nation  to 
acquire  a  sufficiency — much  less  a  surplus — 
of  deterrent  power.  Today,  harboring  a  nu- 
clear force  with  which  we  could  destroy  any 
foreign  nation  or  combination  of  nations 
that  might  threaten  us,  we  are  In  a  quite 
different  position.  Our  allies  remain  Im- 
portant to  us  for  economic  and  political 
reasons,  for  reasons,  that  is,  of  oiu*  "great- 
er-than-physlcal"  security,  but  not  for  sur- 
vival itself.  As  Professor  Robert  W.  Tucker 
of  Johns  Hopkins  has  put  it,  "In  a  system 
governed  by  a  balance  of  deterrent  nuclear 
power  .  .  .  the  fears  of  Isolation  and  vul- 
nerability to  attack  are  no  longer  synony- 
mous." • 

At  the  same  time  that  our  military  secu- 
rity has  been  relatively  stabilized  by  the  nu- 
clear balance,  our  economic  position — so 
vital  to  our  "greater-than-physical"  secu- 
rity— has  become  dangerously  weakened, 
largely  because  of  our  extravagant  foreign 
expenditures.  President  Nixon's  declaration 
of  emergency  economic  measures  on  August 
15,  1971 — the  suspension  of  the  dollar's  con- 
vertibility Into  gold  and  imposition  of  an 
Import  surcharge — marked  the  end  of  the 
era  of  American  economic  predominance,  in 
which  the  dollar  had  virtually  sustained  the 
international  economic  system.  Burdened 
with  heavy  war  and  defense  costs,  liigh  un- 
employment, a  stubborn  mflatlon,  a  deteri- 
orating position  in  International  trade,  and 
consequent  huge  Increase  In  balance-of- 
payments  deficits  which  were  already 
chronic,  the  United  States  encountered,  in 
the  monetary  crisis  of  1971,  what  has  been 
called  an  "economic  Vietnam."  > 

Froia  the  days  of  Lend-Lease  In  World 
War  IT  untu  recently,  the  United  States  had 
held  a  position  of  hegemony  In  the  world 
economy.  Our  gross  national  product  doubled 
during  World  War  II  while  other  nations' 
economies  were  being  devastated.  Immedi- 
ately after  World  War  11,  the  United  SUtes 
was  producing  almost  half  the  world's  out- 
put, and  the  international  monetary  system 
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devised  at  Bretton  Woods  rejected  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  dollar.  The  United  States 
thereafter  exercised  a  political  and  military 
predominance  In  world  affairs  commensurate 
with  its  economic  supremacy.  The  Marshall 
Plan,  the  rearmament  of  ourselves  and  of 
our  allies,  worldwide  foreign  aid,  the  fan- 
tastic space  program,  the  Korean  and  Viet- 
nam wars,  were  all  part  of  a  spending  spree 
that  knew  no  limits.  Only  in  the  last  few 
years — and  niost  dramatically  in  the  dollar 
crisis  of  1971 — had  It  been  brought  home  to 
us  that  we  have  been  livtog  beyond  our 
means,  living  indeed  with  an  extravagance 
that  threatei:is  to  undermine  our  national 
solvency. 

By  contrast  with  the  deteriorating  eco- 
nomic position  of  the  United  States,  that 
of  Western  Europe  and  Japan  has  been  char- 
acterized by  general  prosperity,  balance-of- 
payments  surpluses,  strong  trade  positions, 
and  low  defense  costs.  Indeed,  the  gap  be- 
tween their  productive  capacities  and  our 
own  has  been  narrowing  steadily.  Until  the 
mld-1960's,  our  trade  balance  with  Japan 
was  traditionally  in  surplus;  since  the  mid- 
sixties  it  has  Ijeen  In  large  and  growing 
deficit,  with  the  Japanese  holding  a  competi- 
tive advantage  over  us  In  electronics,  steel, 
automobiles,  heavy  chemicals  and  ship- 
building. 

AU  of  which  Is  by  way  of  pointing  out 
that  we  can  no  longer  afford  the  role  of 
global  governor,  even  If  that  role  were  in  our 
interest.  We  may  have  to  settle  for  a  some- 
what Less  Intoxicating  role,  still  first,  per- 
haps, but  "first  among  equals." 

This  necessity  is  reinforced  by  the  energy 
crisis,  which  Is  going  to  make  us  mcreasingiy 
dependent  on  foreign  oil  Imports  for  the 
next  decade  or  more.  In  the  long  term,  even 
the  vast  oil  reserves  of  the  Middle  East  will 
be  exhaiisted,  and  we  shall  have  to  resort  to 
alternate  energy  sources  such  as  oil  ex- 
tracted from  shale,  gas  extracted  from  coal, 
solar  and  thermal  energy,  nuclear  fission 
and,  eventually,  nuclear  fusion.  All  of  these 
will  require  long  and  costly  development  ef- 
forts. In  the  meantime,  with  no  spare  oil 
production  capacity  of  our  own,  we  will 
have  to  expend  large  and  growing  sums  on 
Imported  oil.  primarily  from  the  Middle  East, 
where  at  least  300-blllion  of  the  500-billlon 
barrels  of  proven  oil  reserves  of  the  non- 
communist  world  are  located.  The  phenom- 
enal development  of  the  American  econ- 
omy durmg  the  19th  Century  and  the  first 
half  of  the  20th  Century  was  based.  In  large 
part,  on  the  availability  of  cheap  and  abun- 
dant energy  from  within  our  own  borders. 
Now,  pendmg  the  development  of  exotic  new 
sources  such  as  nuclear  fusion,  we  have  be- 
come a  fuel-deficient  nation,  and  that  is  one 
more  reason  why  we  are  gohig  to^ave  to 
bring  our  military  and  political  ambitions 
back  mto  balance  with  our  economic  means. 
We  must  learn  to  think  of  national  secu- 
rity in  all  of  Its  various  dimensions.  When 
a  nation's  run-away  foreign  expenditures  sap 
Its  dcnnestic  strength,  that  nation  is  reach- 
ing for  one  form  of  illusory  security  at  the 
cost  of  another,  real  and  more  fundamental 
one.  When,  as  in  Indochina,  an  extravagant 
military  venture  is  not  only  costly  but  ir- 
relevant to  our  defense  and  divisive  and 
disruptive  at  home,  our  security  is  dim- 
inished In  all  of  Its  dimensions.  Over  the 
last  thirty  years,  the  United  States  has  ex- 
pended Its  major  energiet  on  the  foreign 
milit.ary  and  political  aspects  of  national 
security.  At  first,  this  was  the  resiilt  of 
necessity,  but  gradually  necessity  gave  way 
to  habit,  pride,  and  even  arrogance.  The  re- 
sulting Imbalance,  as  we  have  seen,  has 
weakened  our  economy  and  our  national 
morale. 

The  latter  is  perhaps  most  Important  of 
all.  As  I  said  at  the  start,  I  doubt  that  Water- 
gate could  have  happened  but  for  the  moral 
and  political  perversion  created  by  Vietnam. 
Restoring  a  climate  of  health  and  honesty 
Is,  at  this  juncture,  the  first  requirement  of 
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our  security  and  national  well-being.  In  a 
world  of  nuclear  weapons  and  interlocking 
economies,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  an 
isolated  America.  But  neither  can  we  afford 
to  allow  our  InvoU-ement  with  the  outside 
world  to  Isolate  our  leaders  from  their  own 
people  and  from  the  traditional  values  o'f 
American  society.  That  is  exactly  what  we 
have  witnessed  in  recent  years.  In  the  service 
of  a  peculiar  conception  of  national  secu- 
rity, people  at  the  apex  of  po«er  have  at- 
tempted to  manipulate  and  circumvent  the 
processes  of  American  democracy.  What  a 
tragic  irony  it  would  be — although  not  un- 
known In  human  history — if,  through  our 
own  eflTorts  to  defend  our  way  of  life  from 
those  who  have  threatened  it  from  abroad, 
we  were  to  destroy  It  ourselves. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  going  to  happen. 
The  very  fact  that  occurrences  such  as  the 
Vietnam  war  and  the  Watergate  call  forth 
intense  and  widespread  indignation  Is  itself 
reassuring  of  our  democracy.  However 
grudgingly  and  belatedly,  our  leaders  are 
accepting  the  necessity  of  ending  our  in- 
volvement in  Indochina.  And  in  the  wake  of 
the  Ervln  hearings,  the  resignations  and  the 
Indictments,  I  doubt  very  much  that  any- 
one will  soon  again  be  tempted  to  organize 
a  conspiracy  to  sabotage  a  national  election 
campaign.  We  show  the  strength  of  our 
democratic  values  by  the  difficulty  we  have 
in  betraying  them. 

Dismayed  though  we  have  been  in  recent 
days,  we  still  have  much  to  be  proud  of.  It 
is  even  possible  that  we  will  emerge  from 
our  current  disillusion  with  renewed  ideal- 
ism— not  the  soaring  idealism  which  bred  in 
us  the  illusion  of  a  divine  mandate  to  set 
the  world  right,  but  rather  a  chastened,  real- 
istic, nou-perfectionlst  idealism  which  will 
enable  us  to  strike  a  balance  between  our 
highest  aspirations  and  our  human  limita- 
tions. 


RETIREMENT  OF  COL.  GEORGE 
L,  J.  DALFERES 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  a  fellow 
Louisianian  and  close  fnend.  Col.  George 
L.  J.  Dalferes,  has  retired  after  25  dis- 
tinguished years  of  service  to  his  country. 
Congress  relationship  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  will  be  diminished  by  his 
departure. 

Colonel  Dalferes  finished  his  career  in 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  as  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Legis- 
lative Affairs.  In  simple  language,  of 
course,  that  meant  that  he  dealt  closely 
with  Senators  and  Representatives  and 
their  offices  on  matters  of  mutual  in- 
terest. 

The  low-key  manner  in  which  Colonel 
Dalferes  handled  these  sensitive  duties 
should  be  emulated  by  his  successors. 
I  can  personally  attest  to  his  forthrlght- 
ness  in  providing  information  and  his 
understanding  of  the  legislative  process 
in  working  with  me  and  my  ofQce.  When- 
ever I  needed  help.  Colonel  Dalferes 
worked  tirelessly.  Whenever  the  in- 
formation was  not  the  most  optimistic, 
he  always  said  so  witli  complete  candor 
and  understanding. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  career 
of  Colonel  Dalferes  began  in  the  Army 
as  an  infantry  officer  during  World  War 
II,  after  he  was  graduated  from  Lou- 
isiana State  University  in  1943.  He  re- 
turned to  LSU  to  study  law,  earning  his 
degree  in  1949,  and  continued  his  pursuit 
of  knowledge  by  winning  a  master  of  law 
degree  in  1965  from  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity. 

During  the  1950s  Colonel  Dalferes  was 


an  aide  to  the  late  Lt.  Gen.  Frank  A. 
Armstrong,  who  was  commander  of  the 
2d  Air  Force  at  Barksdale  Air  Force 
Base  in  Bossier  City,  La.,  and  later  com- 
mander of  the  Alaskan  Command.  Gen- 
eral Armstrongs  experiences  during 
World  War  II  were  the  basis  for  the  book, 
movie,  and  television  series,  "12  O'clock 
High." 

When  he  was  recalled  to  active  duty 
dui-ing  the  Korean  conflict  in  1951,  Col- 
onel Dalferes  was  a  resident  of  Shreve- 
port.  La.,  which  he  still  considers  his 
home.  But  it  was  duiing  his  law  studies 
at  LSU  in  1948  that  I  first  came  to  know 
him  when  I  was  the  judge  for  Colonel 
Dalferes'  first  moot  court  case.  I  was  a 
practicing  attorney  at  the  time  in  Baton 
Rouge,  just  prior  to  my  first  successful 
campaign  for  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  might 
suggest  that  Colonel  Dalferes  undoubt- 
edly won  that  moot  court  case,  because 
he  had  a  good  and  impartial  judge  hear- 
ing it. 

I  am  happy  that  Colonel  Dalferes  will 
continue  to  reside  and  work  in  the  Wash- 
ington area,  so  that  his  knowledge  and 
insight  into  Government  will  continue 
to  be  of  use  to  his  country.  I  know  that 
all  my  colleagues  will  want  to  join  me  in 
wishing  George  and  his  family  the  very 
best  in  the  future. 


BILINGUAL  PROGRAM  FOR  INNER- 
CITY  CHILDREN 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  clear  to  educators 
that  the  schools  which  offer  education 
to  many  minority  children  are  not  suc- 
ceeding in  preparing  them  for  the  world 
in  which  they  must  compete  as  children 
today  and  as  adult  tomorrow.  The  most 
serious  problem  for  these  children  has 
always  been  to  find  ways  to  com.muni- 
cate.  Learning  is  not  possible  without 
communication. 

In  addition  to  the  "special"  communi- 
cation problems  of  minority  children 
which  result  from  cultural  and  social 
differences,  the  problem  for  many  Span- 
ish-speaking children  is  compounded  by 
their  need  to  become  bilingual  in  a  mono- 
lingual school  and  society.  Fortimately, 
research  in  education  is  beginning  to 
indicate  the  difficulties  which  these  chil- 
dren face  in  imresponsive  school  sys- 
tems, and  the  great  advantages  which 
might  be  developed  for  all  children  if  bi- 
lingual educational  opportunities  were 
developed  in  new  and  expanded  pro- 
grams. 

I  have  recently  read  about  one  such 
program  which  is  in  operation  on  an 
experimental  basis  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Philadelphia.  I  believe  this  program  is  of 
interest  to  all  of  us  who  are  anxious  to 
improve  the  educational  opportunities  of 
American  children. 

Mr.  President,  for  that  reason  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  following 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record:  "Bi- 
lingual Program  Excites  Innercity 
Users,"  by  Angela  Smith,  from  D.  &  R. 
Report,  v^ume  2,  No.  5,  June  1973 — a 
periodical  of  the  Council  for  Educational 
Development  and  Research. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Bilingual  Procsam  Excites  Inner  Citt 

Users 

(By  Angela  Smith) 

A  building  program  Is  going  on  in  Los 
Angeles  and  Philadelphia  that's  more  far 
reaching  than  any  skyscraper  or  high-rise 
apartment  complex.  Instead  of  concrete  and 
glass,  the  building  materials  are  minds  of 
children  and  their  educators. 

The  program,  a  Follow  Through  Model,  is 
being  implemented  in  Philadelphia  and  Los 
Angeles  by  the  Southwest  Educational  De- 
velopment Laboratory  of  Austin,  Texas.  The 
model  builds  skills  in  different  learning  areas 
such  as  vocabulary  and  reading:  it  builds 
self-concept;  and,  as  a  bonus,  it  builds  bet- 
ter human  relations. 

AdminLstralors,  teachers,  aides,  parents, 
and  the  youngsters  themselves  testify  to  its 
success. 

Because  of  the  bilingual  program,  some  of 
Philadelphia's  Puerto  Rican  parents  are  be- 
coming more  Interested  in  taking  English 
lessons.  And  some  black  parents  are  starting 
to  take  Spanish  lessons. 

Members  of  the  Chicano  community  in 
Los  Angeles  are  pushing  the  program  be- 
cause it  promotes  the  Mexican  American 
language  and  culture. 

Parents  in  Los  Angeles  are  becoming  more 
actively  involved  in  their  children's  educa- 
tion. Some  parents,  paid  to  work  in  the  cla.ss- 
room,  agree  to  work  an  equal  number  of 
volunteer  hours  as  well.  Several  other  parents 
volunteer  hours  each  month  to  work  with 
Follow  Through. 

Philadelphia  parents  are  saying  that  their 
children  who  have  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram are  doing  much  better  in  school  than 
older  children  who  did  not. 

In  both  cities,  more  time  is  being  s^jent 
teaching  Spanish.  And  aides  like  the  program 
because  they  are  more  involved  in  t'..e  actual 
teaching. 

THREE  PROGRAMS  INCLUDED 

The  Laboratory's  Follow  Through  model  in- 
corporates three  programs:  Language  Devel- 
opment and  Reading.  Bilingual  Kindergarten, 
and  Social  Education.  Children  from  kinder- 
garten through  grade  3  form  the  target  pop- 
ulation. Major  emphasis  is  on  a  bilingual 
method  (Spanish-English)  advantageous  for 
native  Spanish-speaking  children  and  also 
useful  for  children  whose  native  language  is 
English. 

Tlie  bilhigual  program  provides  Instruc- 
tional and  staS  development  materials  for 
children  and  teachers  in  kindergarten 
through  grade  3.  Curriculum  materials  stress 
the  communication  skills — listeniiag,  speak- 
ing, reading,  and  writing — in  Spanish  and 
English.  Subject  content  is  used  to  provide 
experiential  knowledge  for  developing  de- 
scriptive language  skills.  The  social  sci- 
ejices  receive  the  greatest  emphasis;  in  addi- 
tion, some  science  and  mathematics  mate- 
rials are  used. 

Tlie  staff  development  component  provides 
teachers  with  the  knowledge  to  diagnose 
each  child's  skills  and  concept  level  and  thus 
determine  the  child's  placement  In  large 
and  small  groups. 

In  training  sessions,  teachers  are  made 
aware  of  problems  Spanish-speaking  chil- 
dren have  in  learning  to  speak  a  difterent 
language — problems  such  as  auditory  dis- 
crimination, mouth-muscle  tone,  word  or- 
der, breath  control,  etc.  Teachers  learn  how 
to  help  the  children  to  overcome  these  dlft- 
cuUies  so  that  they  will  develop  a  better 
self-concept  and  be  able  to  communicate, 
comprehend,  and  read. 

PARENTS'    ROLE    SIGNIFICANT 

Realizing  that  the  role  of  the  parents  Is 
significant,  the  kindergarten-level  program 
contains  curriculum-related  activities  for 
parents  to  use  with  their  children  at  home. 
For  the  primary  grades,  the  program  con- 
tains suggestions  for  activities,  meetings, 
and  classroom  participation  for  the  parents. 
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Carol  Kawakaml,  project  coordinator  in 
Los  Angeles,  says  she  likes  the  program  be- 
cause of  Its  oral  language  approach  and  be- 
cause it  Is  easy  to  adapt  and  use  with  other 
materials. 

Flossie  Allen,  Follow  Through  liaison  in 
Philadelphia,  says  SEDL's  program  eSorts 
are  "tremendous  in  terms  of  raising  self- 
concept."  In  her  words:  "The  Spanish- 
speaking  child  feels  more  comfortable  in  the 
classroom  because  the  instruction  he  receives 
is  in  Spanish  from  a  native  Spanish-speaker. 
For  the  English-speaker,  the  program  offers 
a  chance  to  learn  a  second  language  and  this 
raises  his  self-concept.  The  bicultural  ex- 
perience is  invaluable." 

Ms.  Allen  says  the  program  also  has  raised 
the  self-concept  of  aides.  For  the  first  time 
aides  are  actively  Involved  in  teaching.  With 
aides  actually  Instructing,  the  teacher-pupil 
ratio  is  reduced  and  Spanish  instruction  is 
guaranteed. 

yMs.  Allen  also  likes  the  program  because 
it  builds  on  the  child's  experience  and  pro- 
motes interaction  In  the  classroom.  "Chil- 
dren are  more  alert  and  verbal  as  a  result 
of  being  In  the  program.  It's  not  Just  'sit 
down  and  read.' " 

Various  components  that  constitute  the 
Laboratory's  Follow  Through  Model  are 
either  commercially  available  o'r  are  within  a 
field-test  cycle. 

Available  commercially  are  English  Kin- 
dergarten; Bilingual  Kindergarten;  Social 
Education  Grade  1;  Social  Education  Grade 
2;  and  Social  Education  Grade  3.  Information 
about  their  materials  and  cost  is  available. 

Information  about  materials  still  under 
development.  Including  a  report  of  the  Pol- 
low  Through  Model,  also  is  available. 

Circle  the  Reader  Service  Card  Number  5 
on  the  postcard  Insert  or  on  the  back  cover. 

TEACHING      OF     SPANISH      APPEARS      UNHARMFUL 
TO    ENGLISH    MASTERY 

In  recent  years  linguists  and  language 
teachers  have  been  concerned  with  several 
hypotheses  about  the  role  of  errors  in  the 
process  of  learning  a  second  language. 

Among  these  are  the  hypotheses  that  inter- 
ference from  the  mother  tongues  is  the  major 
source  of  error  in  foreign-language  learning; 
that  errors  are  a  valuable  source  of  Informa- 
tion about  the  learning  process;  8ind  that 
errors  may  be  a  step  In  the  learning  process 
rather  than  an  evil  to  be  avoided  at  all  costs. 

A  recent  study  at  the  Stanford  Center  for 
Research  and  Development  In  Teaching, 
using  speech  samples  from  67  Mexican  Ameri- 
can  children  attending  a  monollngxial  (regu- 
lar) school  and  59  attending  a  bilingual 
school,  had  three  purposes: 

To  provide  data  of  potential  use  in  further 
language-error  analyses  and  studies  of  the 
causes  of  error  In  language  acquisition. 

TO  provide  specific  data  helpful  in  con- 
structing both  teaching  materials  and  pro- 
ficiency tests  for  use  in  teaching  English  to 
Mexican   American    children 

To  determine  whether  bilingual  and  mono- 
lingual schooling  have  differential  effects  on 
the  number  or  patterning  of  errors. 

A  main  finding  of  the  study,  conducted  by 
R.  L.  PoUtizer  and  A.  O.  Ramirez,  Is  that  the 
causes  of  errors,  or  deviations  from  standard 
English,  appeared  to  include  the  expected 
Interference  of  Spanish,  the  improper  appll- 
v_cation  of  the  rules  of  standard  English,  and 
The  influence  of  nonstandard  English 
dialects. 

Anotlier  finding  Is  that  the  extent  of  de- 
viations from  standard  English  did  not  differ 
significantly  between  the  children  In  the 
bilingual  school  and  those  In  the  monolin- 
gual school.       * 

This  latter  finding  is  Important  since  a 
separate  study  by  the  same  authors  demon- 
strated that  bUlngual  education  and  the  use 
of  Spanish  In  school  bad  certain  positive 
effects  on  Mexican  American  children's  atti- 


tudes toward  Spanish  and  toward  their 
Mexican  American  background. 

According  to  the  authors,  the  present  study 
"indicates  that  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that 
these  positive  effects  may  have  been  achieved 
at  the  expense  of  the  chUdren's  progress  in 
learning  spoken  English." 

Single  complimentary  copies  of  a  Center 
R&D  Memorandum,  "An  Error  Analysis  of 
the  Spoken  English  of  Mexican  American 
Pupils  in  a  Bilingual  School  and  a  Monolin- 
ual  School,"  are  available  in  limited  supply. 

Circle  the  Reader  Service  Card  Number 
6  on  the  postcard  insert  or  on  the  back  cover. 

PUPILS'    INTEREST    RISES    WHEN   LEARNING 
TASKS    OCCTFR    IN    SMALL   CROUPS 

Teaching  students  in  small  groups  or  in 
dyadic  (teacher  and  smgle  student)  situa- 
tions rather  than  in  large  groups  Is  the  most 
significant  factor  in  arousing  students'  in- 
terest and  attention,  according  to  a  recent 
study  at  the  Stanford  R&D  Center. 

The  study,  conducted  by  the  Center's  Pro- 
gram on  Teaching  Students  -  from  Low- 
Income  Areas,  intended  to  compare  the  ef- 
fects of  various  teacher  classroom  strategies 
on  the  level  of  students'  "engagement"  in 
the  classroom. 

The  first  phase  of  the  study  was  carried 
out  with  twenty-four,  third-  and  foiu^h- 
grade  teachers  and  their  students  in  nine 
low-income  area  schools.  Ten  hours  of  ob- 
servation data  were  collected  simultaneously 
for  each  teacher  and  for  a  sample  of  stu- 
dents from  each  classroom. 

There  were  large  differences  In  the  level 
and  mode  (receptive  or  expressive)  of  en- 
gagement aniong  classrooms.  The  frequency 
of  strategy  use  varied  among  teachers  and 
for  Individual  teachers  from  one  observa- 
tion round  to  another. 

The  mean  percentage  of  students  who  dem- 
onstrated engagement  rose  significantly  dur- 
ing the  year.  There  were  no  significant  dif- 
ferences in  level  or  type  of  engagement  by 
sex  or  ethnicity  of  student  or  by  subject 
matter. 

The  most  Important  finding  was  that  the 
level  of  student  engagement  differed  sig- 
nificantly by  size  of  Instructional  group, 
witHMower  engagement  levels  for  large  groups 
than  for  small  or  dyadic  groups.  By  contrast, 
the  level  of  student  engagement  In  the  class- 
room was  not  clearly  related  to  the  use  of 
particular  strategies. 

The  research  team,  directed  by  Robert  D. 
Hess,  has  reformulated  its  conceptualiza- 
tion of  the  sources  of  variation  In  student 
engagement  in  the  classroom.  The  current 
research  will  emphasize  comparisons  between 
self-contained  and  open  classrooms  and  other 
structural  and  organizational  features  of  the 
classroom. 

Single  complimentary  copies  of  a  Center 
R&D  Memorandum,  "Teacher  Strategies  and 
Student  Engagement  in  Low-Income  Area 
Schools,"  are  available  in  limited  supply. 

Circle  the  Reader  Service  Card  Number  7 
on  the  p>ostcard  insert  or  on  the  back  cover. 

BLACK    STANDARD    ENGUSH    LINKED    TO    READING 
ABIUTT 

As  part  of  his  ongoing  work  In  bilingual 
education  at  the  Stanford  Center  for  Re- 
search and  Development  In  Teaching,  Robert 
L.  Politzer  and  his  colleagues  have  developed 
a  preliminary  version  of  a  test  of  proficiency 
In  both  black  standard  and  nonstandard 
spoken  English. 

"Black  standard  English"  Is  defined  by 
specialists  as  English  that  follows  most  of 
the  grammatical  rules  of  standard  English 
but  is  "marked"  or  recognized  as  black  by 
certain  pronunciation  features. 

Previous  studies  have  shown  a  significant 
correlation  between  children's  reading  ability 
and  their  awareness  of  the  differences  be- 
tween standard  and  nonstandard  patterns. 
Studies  also  indicate  that  children  who  speak 
black  nonstandard  English  often  will  trans- 


form standard  English  to  nonstandard  Eng- 
lish In  a  repetition  task.  The  present  study 
wjis  intended  to  help  determine  to  what  ex- 
tent productive  ability  in  standard  or  non- 
standard black  English  was  related  to  read- 
ing ability  scores. 

Kindergarten  children  were  asked  to  repeat, 
in  both  black  standard  and  black  nonstand- 
ard English,  sentences  contained  in  two  sim- 
ilar stories  tape-recorded  by  a  bldialectal 
speaker.  Accuracy  of  repetition  was  scored 
and  a  "balance  score"  measured  any  domi- 
nance of  nonstandard  over  standard  black 
spoken  English. 

Mean  scores  indicated  a  general  balance 
in  performance  between  the  two  sections  of 
standard  section  correlated  positively  and 
significantly  with  their  scores  on  the  Stan- 
ford Achievement  Test  and  Its  subsection  on 
letters  and  sounds.  In  contrast,  where  there 
was  an  imbalance  In  favor  of  nonstandard 
speech,  there  was  a  significant  negative  cor- 
relation with  scores  on  the  same  Stanford 
test  and  its  subsections. 

Analysis  of  the  initial  results  also  proved 
useful  by  identifying  responses  on  certain 
items  that  seem  to  conflict  with  current  con- 
ceptions of  black  nonstandard  English. 

The  preliminary  version  of  the  test  and  the 
early  analysis  of  results  are  included  in  a 
Center  R&D  Memorandum.  "A  Test  of  Profi- 
ciency in  Black  Standard  and  Nonstandard 
Speech."  Complimentary  copies  are  available 
in  limited  supply. 

Circle  the  Reader  Service  Card  Number  8 
on  the  postcard  insert  or  on  the  back  cover. 

RESEARCHERS     SUGGEST     COMPENSATORT     EDUCA- 
TION   FAILS    LOW-INCOME    STUDENTS 

Low-income  and  ethnic-minority  children 
are  not  reaping  the  promised  benefits  of 
"compensatory  education."  But  how  can  the 
nation  s  schools  give  these  children  a  better 
break? 

That  question  Is  answered  in  a  collection 
of  hard-hitting  articles  in  Beyond  "Compen- 
satory Education":  A  New  Approval  to 
Educating  Children. 

The  book  specifically  rejects  the  philosophy 
of  the  "melting  pot."  Instead,  cultural  plu- 
ralism is  advocated  to  surmount  the  social 
impasse  frequently  faced  by  teachers  and 
administrators  in  multiethnic  or  low-Income 
schools. 

The  articles  are  written  by  a  group  of 
researchers  on  the  staff  of  the  Far  West 
Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and 
Development  in  San  Francisco.  The  re- 
searchers focus  on  the  needs  of  children  who 
are  neither  middle-class  nor  white — blacks. 
Chicanos,  Indians,  and  others — in  an  effort 
to  alert  educators  to  some  of  the  incon- 
gruences presently  existing  between  these 
children's  homes  and  the  schools  they  attend. 

Contributors  to  the  book  include:  Glen  P. 
Nimnicht  and  James  A.  Jotxison,  Jr.,  Its  edi- 
tors, along  with  Arturo  Avlua,  Stephen  L. 
Bayne,  Alfredo  Castaneda,  Dorothy  C.  Clem- 
ent, Patricia  A.  Johnson,  and  Francis  Mc- 
Kinley. 

The  224-page  collection  Is  available  by 
writing  directly  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office. 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.  Enclose  a  check  or 
money  order  for  $1.85  for  each  copy  and 
refer  to  Stock  No.  1780-01150. 

WORKSHOP  INTRODUCES  CUTE  TECHNIQUES 

Educators  responsible  for  training  teach- 
ers to  work  in  inner-city  schools  can  l>enefit 
from  an  award- winning  urban  teacher  edu- 
cation program. 

Personnel  from  the  Mid-continent  Re- 
gional Educational  Laboratory  In  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  use  a  workshop  setting  to  Intro- 
duce tested  activities  Included  In  the  Labo- 
ratory's Cooperative  Urban  Teacher  Educa- 
tion (CUTE)  program. 

Public  school  and  college  staff  members 
Interested  in  the  urban  teacher-training  pro- 
gram can  set  up  the  five-day  workshop  on- 
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site  or  at  McREL.  Both  preservice  and  In- 
service  worlishops  are  available. 

The  worlcshops  utilize  the  expertise  of  de- 
velopment personnel  who  have  had  five  years 
of  exeprlence  in  implementing  the  CUTE 
training  program. 

CUTE  training  generally  results  In  im- 
proved teacher-pupil  relationships  and  a  low- 
er recruitment  cost  for  the  school  system. 

Public  school  administrators  may  be  in- 
terested in  another  McREL  workshop  that 
prepares  participants  to  hold  subsequent 
workshops  to  Improve  staff  relations.  This 
three-day  workshop  enables  staff  trainers  to 
carry  out  activities  designed  to  improve  com- 
munication among  staff  members  of  indivi- 
dual schools  and  to  facilitate  harmonious 
working  relationships.  The  McREL  workshop 
can  be  held  in  Kansas  City  orionsite. 

More  information  about  qpen  dates  and 
costs  of  the  CUTE  workshop  is  available. 

Information  also  is  available  to  adminis- 
trators interested  in  the  staff  relation  work- 
shop. 

Circle  the  I|eader  Service  Card  Number  9 
on  the  postcard  insert  or  on  the  back  cover. 

"HEY,    BOY.    LOOKING    FOrNa    JANITOR'S   JOB?" 

"Hey,  boy!" 

"I  don't  see  how  you  people  can  listen  to 
that  kind  of  music." 

"Maybe  she  took  a  siesta." 

"Take  your  honky  hands  off  me!" 

"Are  you  applying  for  the  jHnllorial  posi- 
tion?" 

Do  these  quotations  appear  inflammatory? 
In  certain  cases,  in  certain  schools,  they  very 
well  can  be — and  are. 

These  statements  and  situations  are  part  of 
Confrontation,  a  human  relations  training 
imit  (simulation)  for  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators in  multiethnic  schools.  An  experi- 
mental field-test  version  of  Conjrontation, 
developed  at  the  Far  West  Laboratory  for 
Educational  Research  and  Development  in 
cooperation  with  the  Oakland  and  San 
Francisco  public  schools,  has  been  tised  na- 
tionally for  several  years  under  the  sponsor- 
st>iH»tit,  the  Anti-Defamution  League. 

Tlrt^ackage's  five  films  include  discussion- 
leader  training  materials  that  require  no  out- 
side consultants.  Each  of  tlie  discussion-pro- 
voking films  consists  of  a  series  of  simulated 
episodes  based  on  real-life  inner-city  situa- 
tions that  occur  all  too  frequently. 


MINNEAPOLIS  HEARINGS  ON  FUEL 
SHORTAGE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  Last 
Saturday,  June  2,  I  chaired  a  hearing  of 
the  Consumer  Economics  Subcommittee 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in  Min- 
neapolis on  the  extent  and  effects  of  the 
petroleum  shortage  in  the  upper  Mid- 
west. 

We  heard  formal  testimony  from  pe- 
troleum users  including  farmers,  truck- 
ers, railroads,  motorists,  and  urban 
ti'ansit  people;  also  from  representatives 
of  petroleum  suppliers;  and  from  spokes- 
men for  the  State  government  and  the 
Federal  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas. 

We  also  heard  spontaneous  testimony 
from  many  people  in  the  audience  who 
were  vitally  concei-ned  about  this  prob- 
lem. Conspicuous  by  their  absence  were 
representatives  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies— the  ultimate  controllers  of  the 
situation — who  chose  to  stay  away  rather 
than  to  help  us  shed  some  light  on  this 
urgent  matter. 

I  shall  summarize  the  information  pre- 
sented at  the  hearing  as  it  relates  to: 
First,  the  supply  situation;  second,  sky- 
rocketing prices  despite  mandatoiy  price 
controls;  and  third,  the  Federal  alloca- 
tion program. 


SUPPLY 

We  received  a  picture  of  total  disrup- 
tion of  traditional  supply  relationships 
for  petroleum  fuels.  According  to  James 
Erchul,  Minnesota  Director  of  Civil  De- 
fense, two  independent  refiners,  Triangle 
and  Bell  Oil,  withdrew  altogether  from 
Minnesota  early  this  year  and  have  in- 
dicated doubt  that  they  can  obtain  ade- 
quate raw  materials  imder  the  existing 
vountary  allocation  program  to  resume 
distribution  there. 

Soon  after  their  withdrawal,  the  Mid- 
land Cooperatives'  refinery,  a  big  supplier 
to  rui'al  Minnesota,  was  shut  down  for 
lack  of  crude.  It  has  since  resumed  op- 
eration at  about  50-percent  capacity. 

The  Koch  Refinery  at  Pine  Bend, 
Minn.,  has  been  cut  back  to  about  60  per- 
cent of  capacity  by  a  strike. 

To  make  matters  far  worse,  moreover, 
two  major  oil  companies.  Sun  and  Gulf, 
are  liquidating  their  distribution  sys- 
tems in  the  State.  After  special  appeals. 
Sun  has  agreed  to  continue  supplying 
their  traditional  customers  for  1  more 
year.  A  sizable  number  of  other  com- 
panies have  cut  back  supplies  below  last 
years  level,  and  only  one  company  will 
increase  them. 

Supply  cutbacks  already  have  resulted 
in  closure  of  nearly  200  retail  gas  stations 
in  the  State,  and  in  financial  ruin  for 
their  ownersl  Of  the  880  retail  stations 
listed  as  closed  by  Government  figures, 
fully  20  percent  are  in  Minnesota.  And 
many  more  stations  are  seriously  threat- 
ened, especially  if  any  of  the  majors  quits 
supplying. 

Mr.  Jerry  Everett,  director  of  the 
Northwest  Petroleum  Association,  laid 
200  questionnaires  before  the  subcommit- 
tee that  document  the  situation  among 
the  distributors  of  both  major  brand  and 
private  brand  gasoline.  As  he  said — 

These  are  cold,  hard  statements  of  fact 
from  the  small  businessman  living  this  night- 
mare every  minute  of  the  day  and  night.  I 
Include  night  because  you  can  guess  for  yoiu'- 
self  that  he  is  not  sleeping  well. 

Mr.  Everett  quoted  a  few  of  these  state- 
ments before  the  Subcommittee.  For  ex- 
ample: 

From  Wadena,  Minnesota.:  "Our  Company 
has  been  in  business  since  1931.  Our  supplier 
has  cancelled  our  contract  as  of  June  1,  1973. 
After  that  date,  we  have  4  dealers,  400  fuel 
oil  customers  and  150  gasoline  customers 
that  we  can  no  longer  supply." 

From  Kent,  Minnesota:  "This  is  the  worst 
condition  that  we  have  ever  been  in.  It  wasn't 
this  bad  during  the  war.  Hope  we  can  keep 
the  business  going.  If  this  keeps  up,  the  small 
business  is  finished.  We  haul  gasoline  and 
diesel  fuel  to  112  farmers  that  farm  around 
70  sections  of  land.  .  .  ." 

From  St.  Martin,  Minnesota:  "I  have  been 
a  Jobber  since  March  6,  1956,  and  have  been 
asked  to  sign  a  mutual  contract  cancellation. 
The  reason  given  to  me  was  my  operation 
does  not  show  enough  net  as  I  do  not  sell 
tires,  batteries  and  accessories  ...  I  have 
not  been  able  to  locate  another  supplier  .  .  . 
I  am  the  only  supplier  out  of  this  village. 
What  will  my  bulk  plant  that  I  have  worked 
for  all  these  years  be  worth  once  I  am  phased 
out?" 

From  Cloquet,  Minnesota:  "I  am  most  con- 
cerned now(  about  the  complete  cancellation 
effective  June  30.  1973.  They  (tlie  oil  com- 
pany] worked  hard  to  get  us  to  sign  with 
them  a  year  ago  and  at  that  time  we  switched 
two  stations  to  them.  Now  they  want  to  pull 
out  and  leave  us  without  gasoline  or  fuel 
oU?" 


Mr.  Wayne  Comstock  of  the  Minnesota 
Association  of  Petroleum  Retailers,  in- 
terpreted developments  in  the  distribu- 
tion system  before  the  Subcommittee  in 
the  following  words: 

Major  refiners  are  moving  downstream  to 
retailing  as  a  source  of  profit  rather  than 
seeking  their  profits  primarily  at  the  pro- 
duction and  refining  level.  This  change  in 
concept  Is  producing  an  upheaval  in  the 
marketing  of  gasoline.  Among  other  things 
it  means  the  following:  First,  the  independ- 
ent non-branded  distributor  and  dealer  is  no 
longer  needed  as  hi  was  in  the  past  to  dump 
the  cheap  incremmtal  barrels  from  refin- 
eries. Second,  the  jabbers,  agents  and  gaso- 
line brokers — both  branded  and  unbranded — 
are  now  expendable.  Third,  we  believe  that 
refiners  will  integrate  forward  into  the  retail 
market  with  new  brands  and  self  operation 
of  their  choice  locations. 

Tlie  resvilt,  of  course,  will  be  complete  con- 
trol of  gasoline  from  wellhead  to  nozzle. 
Once  the  majors  take  over  the  retailing  func- 
tion, price  competition  for  all  practical  vvr- 
poses  .  .  .  will  be  at  an  end.  (Italic  in  orig- 
inal) 

Other  objective  experts  foresee  a  simi- 
lar course  of  events.  In  view  of  this  up- 
heaval in  the  oil  industry.  I  think  it  be- 
hooves the  Federal  Government — with- 
out prejudging  events — to  keep  vei'y  clo.se 
watch  over  the  maintenance  of  competi- 
tion in  this  industry.  With  the  passage 
this  week  of  Senate  bill  S.  1570,  the 
Senate  moved  to  require  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  do  just  that. 

I  urge  prompt  action  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  this  bill. 

Despite  the  intense  pressure  on  oil  dis- 
tributors and  the  extraordinary  amount 
of  time  devoted  by  oil  consumers  to  seek- 
ing future  supplies,  most  business  and 
government  activities  seem  to  be  con- 
tinuing at  about  normal  levels  up  to  now. 

Last  week,  for  instance,  the  Minne- 
apolis Metropolitan  Transit  Commission 
was  promised  a  normal  supply  of  fuel  for 
the  next  12  months,  but  only  after  in- 
tercession by  the  OfiBce  of  Oil  and  Gas 
with  the  American  Oil  Co,  and  with  a 
very  large  price  increase. 

The  railroads  expect  to  obtain  about 
as  much  fuel  as  last  year  after  much  ef- 
fort and  a  like  price  increase.  However, 
extraordinary  demands  for  rail  service 
this  year  have  resulted  in  large  back- 
logs and  shipping  delays.  The  same  is 
true  in  general  for  trucks,  but  some  re- 
ports have  been  received  of  grain  haulers 
running  out  of  fuel  in  trying  to  keep  up 
with  the  unprecedented  demand. 

To  a  sizable  extent,  however,  opera- 
tions have  been  maintained  by  borrow- 
ing fuel  from  tomorrow,  and  reserves  are 
now  very,  very  low.  It  must  be  recognized 
that  ,the  agricultural  sector,  in  response 
to  the  national  need  for  greater  food  pro- 
duction, has  expanded  its  acreage  by  over 
10  percent.  This  means  that  last  year's 
quantities  of  fuel  for  agriculture,  food 
processing,  transportation,  and  distribu- 
tion will  not  be  adequate. 

Therefore,  we  have  what  one  witness. 
Mr.  Cy  Carpenter  of  the  Minnesota 
Faimers'  Union,  called  "a  fuel  shortage 
time  bomb"  that  may  go  off  in  the  fall. 
That  is,  with  today's  very  low  resei-ves. 
the  heavy  demand  for  fuel  to  harvest, 
process  and  transport  crops  in  the  late 
summer  and  fall  may  cause  the  fuel  dis- 
tribution system  to  break  down. 

Indeed,  today's  Wasliington  Post  indi- 
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cates  this  process  may  already  be  start- 
ing in  Texas,  where  the  harvest  begins 
much  earlier.  If  this  is  true,  then  where 
will  we  be  by  the  end  of  the  summer? 
Even  more  alarming,  where  will  this  leave 
us  with  respect  to  our  heating  oil  needs 
for  the  coming  winter? 

PRICES 

The  information  on  prices  brought  out 
at  the  hearing  is  simply  appalling  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  we  have  mandatory 
price  controls  on  oil.  Every  single  witness 
for  the  bulk  buyers  of  fuel  reported 
price  increases  of  at  least  25  to  30  per- 
cent from  major  oil  companies  and  much 
more  from  independent  distributors. 
These  reports  encompass  gasoline,  diesel 
oil  and  lubricants,  and  some  added  in- 
formation has  been  received  on  aviation 
fuel. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Ross  Thorlinnson, 
chairman  of  the  National  Car  Rental 
System,  Inc.,  stated  before  the  subcom- 
mittee : 

The  economic  impact  has  resulted  from  in- 
creases ranging  generally  between  30  and  50 
percent  In  the  price  of  our  bulk  fuel  pxir- 
chases.  In  some  cities  no  major  oil  company 
has  been  willing  to  bid  on  our  fuel  needs. 
In  those  situations  we  are  buying  on  an 
Individual  lot  basis  from  independent  bulk 
suppliers  at  prices  that  add  as  much  as  70 
percent  to  our  fuel  costs.  .  .  . 

In  virtually  every  city,  when  our  present 
fuel  contracts  expired,  cur  present  suppliers 
have  refused  to  bid  on  a  renewal  of  the  con- 
tract. Other  major  oil  companies,  if  they 
submit  bids,  substantially  increase  the  price 
virtually  to  the  retail  pump  price  level  and 
require  escalation  clauses  for  any  upward 
fluctuations  in  the  bulk  oil  market  price.  .  .  . 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  Mr.  Thor- 
finnson  was  referring  to  his  company's 
experience  all  across  the  coimtry,  and 
not  just  in  Minnesota. 

Mr.  James  Denn  of  the  Minnesota  Mo- 
tor Transport  Association  referred  to 
"price  increases  of  almost  50  percent  for 
diesel  fuel  and  gasoline." 

The  price  increase  is  approximately  in  the 
range  of  about  4  cents  a  gallon  (or  35  per- 
cent) for  diesel  and  over  5  cents  a  gallon 
(about  30  percent)  for  gasoline.  This,  of 
course,  is  in  a  case  where  a  major  oil  sup- 
plier is  the  source.  Fuel  purchased  from  In- 
depe.-dent  suppliers  has  been  recorded  at 
prices  up  to  10  cents  a  gallon  over  that  pre- 
viously pai4  the  majors  and,  of  course,  fuel 
from  truck  stops  is  typically  purchased  at 
even  higher  prices,  (parentheses  and  italic 
supplied) 

Mr.  Kent  Shoemaker,  assistant  vice 
president  of  the  Soo  Line  Railroad,  in- 
formed us  that  the  railroad  has  commit- 
ments from  oil  suppliers  for  most  of  its 
needs,  including  an  oral  commitment  for 
over  50  percent  of  these  needs  from 
American  Oil  and  a  formal  commitment 
for  about  20  percent  from  Continental. 
He  adds — 

We  anticipate  that  our  fuel  costs  may  In- 
crease by  25  to  30  percent. 

Mr.  Louis  B,  Olsen,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Minneapolis  Metropoli- 
tan Transit  Commission,  told  the  hear- 
ing that  in  late  April  the  commission's 
traditional  supplier,  American  Oil,  had 
presented  a  bid  on  about  75  percent  of 
the  commission's  1973-74  needs.  He 
stated : 

The  bid  was  for  Amoco  premier  diesel  (a 
mixture  of  No.  1  and  No.  2  diesel)  not  No.  1 


diesel  as  asked  for  in  the  bid  specifications. 
The  price  rose  from  11.88  cents  per  gallon, 
the  price  under  the  '72-73  contract,  to  14.9 
cents  per  gallon  (a  25  percent  Increase)  and 
the  bid  contained  the  following  clause :  "The 
prices  and/or  quantities  set  forth  herein  are 
subject  to  revision  by  the  seller,  at  its  option, 
at  any  time  or  times,  on  10  days  written  no- 
tice .  .  .  ' 

More  recently,  Amoco  reportedly 
agreed  to  supply  the  rest  of  the  commis- 
sion's needs  at  a  price  of  14.9.  Mr.  Olsen 
also  reported  the  following  other  price 
increases: 

No.  30  H.D.  motor  oil,  up  40  percent. 

Hydraulic  transmission  fluid,  up  20  per- 
cent. 

No.  2  lithium  grea.se,  up  28  percent. 

No.  140  gear  lubricant,  up  13  percent. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Bowar,  public  affairs  director 
for  the  Minnesota  Automobile  Associa- 
tion cited  the  result  of  a  survey  of  gas 
stations  by  the  association  that  indi- 
cated a  widespread  increase  in  gasoline 
prices  of  5  percent  in  the  last  2  months 
and  15-  to  20-percent  boosts  where  prices 
previously  were  depressed. 

Finally,  documentation  I  received  at 
the  hearing  from  a  representative  of  the 
Minnesota  Air  Transport  Association  in- 
dicates that  prices  of  aviation  fuel  from 
major  oil  companies  also  are  going  up. 
Moreover,  lov.'er  octane  fuels  are  becom- 
ing unavailable,  and  more  expensive, 
higher  octane  fuels  are  being  offered  in 
their  stead  by  the  companies. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  these  data  refer  in  most  cases  to 
major  oil  companies.  It  appears  that 
they  are  charging  whatever  the  market 
will  bear,  and  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
just  a  local  phenomenon.  Yet  the  major 
companies  are  under  price  controls  sup- 
posedly limiting  their  average  increases 
for  all  products  to  only  1  percent  for 
1973  unless  justified  formally  on  the  ba- 
sis of  higher  costs  that  are  eligible  to 
be  passed  through  to  the  consumer. 
Nevertheless,  the  products  mentioned 
here — gasoline,  diesel  fuel,  lubricants, 
and  aviation  fuel — account  for  at  least 
75  percent  of  the  sales  of  these  com- 
panies. But  none  of  them,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, has  received  authorization  to  fiiove 
beyond  a  1-percent  boost  from  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council. 

This  simply  does  not  add  up.  Either 
the  price  controls  are  being  ignored  with 
impunity  by  the  companies  or  else  these 
rules  are  totally  inadequate.  If  the  majors 
mpy  raise  prices  by  25  to  30  percent 
under  the  rules,  then  the  rules  are  noth- 
ing but  a  large  loophole.  If  the  f  ranchised 
and  independent  distributors  can  raise 
prices  without  limit,  then  the  rules 
merely  transfer  some  of  the  excess 
profits  from  the  majors  to  the  dis- 
tributors. 

Last  Tuesday  I  questioned  Chairman 
Dunlop  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Comicil 
about  this,  but  he  had  no  answers  to  my 
questions.  He  agreed,  however,  to  pre- 
pare a  report  on  oil  prices  and  to  work 
in  cooperation  with  thes^staff  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  to  clarify  this  mat- 
ter. I  want  him  at  the  same  time  to  try 
to  clarify  why  the  companies  frequently 
have  offered  higher  quality,  higher  priced 
products  than  requested  instead  of  those 
actually  needed.  Also  I  asked  that  he  ex- 
amine the  meaning  of  the  minuet  being 


done  by  the  oil  companies  with  their  cus- 
tomers in  which  companies  frequently 
have  dropped  old  customers  and  taken 
up  new  ones  in  a  sort  of  customer  ex- 
change among  the  majors. 

THE  FEDERAL  ALLOCATION  PROGRAM 

Two  witnesses;  namely,  representa- 
tives of  the  Metropolitan  Transit  Com- 
mission and  the  Soo  Line  Railroad,  in- 
dicated that  the  administration's  volun- 
tary allocation  program  has  provided 
them  with  some  new  oil. 

Others,  including  Sigved  Sampson  of 
Midland  Cooperatives  and  James  Erchul, 
whose  Office  of  Civil  Defense  receives 
shortage  reports  from  all  over  Minnesota, 
indicated  that  the  voluntary  system  has 
yet  to  yield  adequate  results.  In  one  case, 
that  of  a  t  aconite  plant  in  northwest 
Minnesota,  the  program  resulted  in  a 
very  prompt  reduction  of  supplies  and 
consequently  in  layoffs,  because  the  plant 
suffered  a  strike  during  the  base  period 
of  the  allocation  program  and  thus  does 
not  nualify  for  a  full  allotment  of  fuel. 

Jerry  Everett,  of  the  Northwest  Pe- 
troleum Association,  testified  that  the 
voluntary  system  should  be  given  a 
chance  to  work  because  of  the  time  al- 
ready devoted  to  setting  it  up,  but  that 
mandatory  controls  should  be  held  in 
immediate  readiness. 

Wayne  Comstock  of  the  Petroleum  Re- 
tailers Association,  however,  strongly 
supported  mandatory  controls  because, 
as  he  put  it: 

The  power  to  allocate  is  the  power  to  disci- 
pline and  control  competition.  If  gasoline 
must  be  alfocated.  that  allocation  should  not 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  refineries  them- 
selves. To  do  so  is  to  Insure  that  retail  com- 
petition is  a  thing  of  the  past.  .  .  . 

Gordon  Haglund  of  the  Northwest 
Petroleum  Council  questioned  whether 
any  allocation  system  will  brmg  back 
those  stations  that  already  have  been 
closed.  He  also  raised  the  question  of 
how  the  costs  of  high-priced,  imported 
oil  products  can  be  recouped  under  price 
controls  without  creating  untenable 
price  differentials  between  competitors 
that  must  pass  through  higher  costs  on 
a  relatively  large  proportion  of  imported 
products  and  those  that  have  access  to 
more  economical  domestic  supplies. 

The  greatest  consternation  was  caused 
when  the  representative  of  the  Office  of 
Oil  and  Gas,  Mr.  Lisle  Reed,  described 
aspects  of  the  administration's  oil  pro- 
gram intended  to  help  independent  re- 
finers obtain  enough  crude,  Sigved 
Sampson,  president  of  Midland  Coopera- 
tives, with  a  refinery  at  Cushing.  Okla., 
stated  unequivocally  that  these  measures 
have  not  helped.  He  stated  that  he  can- 
not even  exchange  fee-exempt  import 
rights  for  the  right  to  buy  crude  at  its 
full  price,  much  less  sell  his  import  rights 
for  10.5  cents  per  barrel  as  Mr.  Reed  sug- 
gested. The  majors  simply  do  not  accept 
them. 

Meanwliile,  oil  extracted  in  the  Mid- 
West  is  being  shipped'to  refineries  on  the 
East  coast  that  could  easily  operate  on 
imported  crude. 

Mr.  Sampson  estimated  that  capacity 
to  refine  300,000  barrels  per  day  are  idle 
in  the  Midwest  for  lack  of  crude. 

Mr.  Erchul  of  the  Minnesota  Office  of 
Civil  Defense  indicated  great  concern 
that  the  centralization  of  program  man- 
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agement  in  one  office  In  Washington— 
the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas — would  lead  to 
a  totally  unmanageable  situation.  He 
stated  that  the  Office  seems  to  be  badly 
bogged  down  already  and  is  moving  very 
slowly  to  solve  problems.  He  proposed  a 
decentralized  system  with  beefed-up 
regional  offices  such  as  those  operated 
by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
earlier  in  the  year. 

These  suggestions  on  Implementation 
of  the  oil  programs  are  valuable  and 
should  be  taken  into  account  by  both  the 
Congress  and  the  administration.  To  me 
it  appears  that  continuation  of  the  vol- 
untai-y  allocation  program  as  at  pres- 
ent will  permit  far  too  many  lne,quities 
to  go  unredressed.  There  are  no  penalties 
for  violations  of  the  guidelines.  Parties 
that  are  wronged  may  be  deterred  ffom 
complaining  because  tliey  may  obtain 
nothing  but  supplier  retaliation  for  their 
effort.  We  now  should  move  to  an  alloca- 
tion system  with  some  teeth  in  it  for  the 
duration  of  tlie  present  crisis. 


June  8,  1973 


THE  SKYLAB  MISSION 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  three 
brave  Americans  are  circling  this  planet 
of  ours  in  the  largest  and  most  experi- 
ment-laden space  laboratory  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Ever  since  Skylab  11  As- 
tronauts Conrad.  Kerwin.  and  Weitz 
entered  the  Skylab,  they  have  demon- 
strated beyond  any  doubt  that  man  in 
space  indeed  has  an  irreplaceable  role 
in  this  Nation's  space  activities.  With- 
out these  men,  there  would  be  no  mis- 
sion— it  is  as  simple  as  that. 

NASA's  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center 
in  Huntsville  has  played  a  magnificent 
role  in  the  space  drama  we  have  wit- 
nessed during  the  past  weeks  to  salvage 
the  Skylab  mission.  The  May  23,  1973, 
issue  of  the  Marshall  Star,  an  employee 
publication  at  MSFC,  identifies  some  of 
the  hundi-eds  of  dedicated  personnel  who 
worked  around  the  clock  to  help  salvage 
the  crippled  spacecraft  and  .so  much  of 
the  mission's  valuable  scientific  experi- 
ments. The  June  8  Issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  contains  an  article  en- 
titled. "Skylab  Repaired  With  $65.50 
Cable  Cutter,  Salvaging  the  Mission  and 
Rest  of  Program." 

Mr.  President,  from  the  day  the  first 
explorer  set  foot  on  our  shores  many 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  Americans  have 
enjoyed  a  worldwide  reputation  for  our 
ingenuity  and  ability  to  get  a  job  done. 
The  space  achievements  of  the  past  2 
weeks  prove  that  this  reputation  is  not 
just  rhetoric  or  idle  talk. 

Our  astronauts  and  the  thousands  of 
men  and  women  employed  in  our  space 
program  who,  through  their  diligence 
and  talent,  succeeded  in  saving  the  Sky- 
lab mission  have  earned  our  highest 
praise. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  above-mentioned  news  arti- 
cles be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


IFrom  the  Marshall  (Ala.)   Star, 
May  23,  1973] 
MSPC  WoRKFORCi;   Strives   To  Provide   Aid 
TO  Skylab 
Hundreds   of  Marshall   Center   and   con- 
tractor employees  have  been  working  around 
the   clock   here  in   an   integrated   effort   to 
overcome  the  problems  of  the  Skylab  space 
station.  Most  of  the  activity  has  been   in 
the  development  of  materials  for  the  pro- 
posed solar  shields,  design  of  shields,  tool 
development  and   mission   operations. 

For  the  first  two  days  following  the  Mav 
14  launch  of  Skylab  1.  the  emphasis  was 
placed  on  obtaining  a  balance  between  ther- 
mal and  electrical  requirements.  By  the  time 
the  thermal  situation  came  under  control 
through  the  alteration  of  the  space  sta- 
tion's attitude  with  respect  to  the  Sun.  work 
was  under  way  toward  the  design  and  devel- 
opment of  a  solar  shield  which  would  be 
deployed  by  the  Skylab  crew  to  control  tem- 
perature in  the  spacecraft  in  normal  atti- 
tude. 

In  the  design  of  a  solar  shield,  materials 
testing  was  needed  both  at  Marshall  and 
Johnson  space  centers.  MSFC's  Material  Di- 
vision has  performed  numerous  tests  on  can- 
didate materials  suggested  by  various  NASA 
organizations  and  contractor  firms. 

Of  prime  interest  in  the  testing  was  a 
determination  of  the  degree  of  degradation  a 
material  would  experience  when  exposed  to 
I'ltravlolet  radiation.  Dozens  of  materials 
have  been  tested  during  the  past  week  and 
small  samples  have  been  placed  in  vacuum 
chambers  and  exposed  to  viltra-violet  for 
extended  duration  tests.  Materials  scientists 
are  studying  the  results  of  these  tests  in  ad- 
dition to  making  thermal  tests  of  their  own 
to   determine    ultra-violet   degrndaticn. 

The  prime  solution  to  the  solar  shield 
problem,  it  was  decided  over  the  week  end, 
will  be  the  deployment  of  a  shield  throuf;h 
the  T027  scientific  airlock  (SAL)  in  the 
forward  compartment  of  the  worksllbp.  This 
would  not  require  astronauts  to  goputside 
the  space  station.  \ 

As  of  late  Monday,  no  d^cisioii  hadVjeen 
made  as  to  which  of  two  proposed  KAL 
shields  would  be  chosen.  One  of  the  veraons 
Is  known  as  the  "parasol"  developed  ulder 
JSC,  and  the  other  is  called  the  "lifehaft" 
developed  through  MSFC.  The  "parasol"  is  a 
mechanical  device  which  deploys  like  an 
umbrellifHand  the  "iiferaff '  Inflates  once  ex- 
posed to  space. 

After  several  days  of  work  by  Marshall 
Center  designers  and  visiting  astronauts,  a 
two-pole  or  A-frame  shield  has  been  de- 
vised. If  for  some  re.ison  the  SAL-type  shield 
could  not  be  deployed,  this  would  be  avail- 
able for  deployment  through  EVA  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  airlock  module  and  ATM. 

In  addition,  some  hardware  continues  to 
be  fabricated  for  a  JSC-developed  shield 
which  would  be  deployed  from  the  CSM,  in 
tlie  event  some  unforeseen  obstacle  develops 
in  the  other  devices.  This  device  has  been 
called  the  SEVA  sail,  for  stand-up  EVA. 

The  two-pole  design  would  see  one  astro- 
naut standing  near  the  airlock  EVA  hatch  in 
a  normal  EVA  position  assembling  a  55-foot 
pole  from  5-foot  aluminum  segments.  He 
would  "feed  "  the  pole  to  the  other  astronaut 
standing  at  the  ATM  central  work  station- 
though  in  a  set  of  foot  restraints  provided 
especially  for  this  EVA  (a  spare  set  of  re- 
straints now  in  the  workshop) . 

The  ATM-based  crewman  would  place  the 
end  of  the  long  pole  in  a  base  plate  that 
holds  it  and  the  next  pole  to  follow  in  a  V 
position.  The  base  plate— made  in  MSFC 
shops — would  b6  attached  by  C-clamps  to  a 
strut  that  supporU  the  ATM  EVA  ladder. 
Tlie  shield  is  transported  from  the  EVA 
hatch  to  the  ATM  work  station  by  the  device 


which  will  be  used  to  dispatch  and  retrieve 
film  from  the  ATM. 

The  prime  and  backup  crews  for  the  first 
manned  mission  arrived  at  MSFC  Monday 
evening  to  go  through  a  one-day  simulation 
of  the  deployment  of  the  solar  shields 
Simulations  by  members  of  the  -xstronaut 
corps  and  MSFC  engineers  and  divers  have 
been  going  on  since  last  Wednesday  to  check 
out  the  solar  shield  schemes.  These  simula- 
tions have  been  valuable  in  designing  and 
debugging  the  system. 

Another  effort  being  given  high  priority  at 
MSFC  has  been  the  designing  of  tools  which 
will  be  carried  by  the  crew  to  orbit  for  pos- 
sible u.se  in  freeing  one  or  more  of  tiie 
crippled  solar  arrays.  The  possibility  of  free- 
ing the  solar  arrays  will  be  made  after  the 
crew  has  had  a  chance  to  fly  around  the 
Skylab  and  allow  ground  support  personnel 
to  view  the  space  station  via  television 
coverage. 

(From  the  Marshall  (Ala.)  Star/May  23,  1973] 
MSFC  Rallies  To  Aid  Sktlab  HOSC  Task 
Team  Formed 
A  special  task  team  has  been  formed  at  the 
Marshall  Center  to  coordinate  the  trouble- 
shooting being  done  for  the  troubled  Skylab 
mission  and  to  make  recommendations  for 
solutions  to  problems. 

The  team  has  been  formed  within  the 
HuntsvUle  Operations  Support  Center 
(HOSC),  a  imique  facility  located  In  the 
Computation  Lab,  which  normally  provides 
MSFC  support  in  flight  control  and  data 
processing  management  for  both  the  Ken- 
nedy Space  Center  (KSC)  and  the  Johnson 
Space  Center  (JSC).  During  Apollo  missions 
in  the  past  and  now  for  the  Skylab  mission, 
engineers  and  technicians  in  the  HOSC  are 
in  touch  by  telephone,  computer  terminal 
and  TV  links  with  the  Launch  Control 
Center  at  KSC  and  with  the  Mission  Control 
Center  at  JSC. 

Tlie  team  is  headed  by  James  E.  Klngsburv, 
deputy  director  of  the  MSFC  Astronautics 
Laboratory,  and  William  Horton,  deputy  di- 
rector of  the  Astrionics  Laboratory.  The  size 
of  the  team  is  flexible  with  all  the  resources 
of  Marshal  Center  at  its  disposal. 

In  addition  to  the  Astronautics  and  Astri- 
onics Laboratories,  the  Process  Engineering 
Laboratory  is  heavily  Involved  in  develop- 
ment of  hardware  and  testing  concepts  such 
as  sun  shades  in  the  simulated  weightless 
conditions  of  its  Neutral  Buoyancy  Simulator 
in  building  4619.  Deployment  of  the  shades, 
or  curtains,  is  also  being  tested  at  the  Skvlab 
cluster  located  in  building  4619  of  the  Astro- 
nautics Laboratory.  And  the  Computation 
Laboratory  is  contributing  heavily  by  mak- 
ing computer  runs  on  proposed  solutions  to 
calculate  the  results  before  fabrication  of 
hardware  begins.  The  Communications  Di- 
vision of  the  Management  Services  Office  is 
also  working  around  the  clock  in  support  of 
the  Skylab  mission. 

Plans  were  made  before  the  launch  of 
Skylab  1  on  May  14  for  the  HOSC  to  operate 
around  the  clock  throughout  the  entire 
eight-month  Skylab  mission. 

"While  the  astronauts  are  aboard  Skvlab. 
HOSC  will  be  fully  manned  and  functioning 
24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week, '  says 
Herman  Kurtz,  Jr..  manager  of  the  MSFC 
Mission  Operations  Office.  "During  the 
periods  when  the  astronauts  are  not  aboard. 
HOSC  will  still  operate  around  the  clock, 
but  with  a  reduced  number  of  personnel." 
During  the  countdown  for  launch  of  the 
Saturn  V  which  boosted  Skylab  into  orbit, 
Marshall  Center  engineers  familiar  with 
every  system  aboard  the  complex,  two-stage 
launch  vehicle  were  in  HOSC  or  on  call  to  it. 
When  problems  arose  during  the  pre-launch 
checkout,  these  experts  provided  advice  and 
solutions   regarding   systems  and  hardware 
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for  which  MSFC  has  design  management 
responsibility.  They  will  be  doing  the  same 
the  launch  of  Skylab  2,  May  25. 
.the  Skylab  1  post-launch  press  con- 
lerence  at  KSC,  one  hour  after  liftoff  on 
May  14,  Walter  Kapryan,  launch  director  at 
CSC,  said  that  he  could  not  recall  a  smoother 
countdown  for  the  Saturn  vehicle.  Conse- 
l^uently,  the  Saturn  V  launch  vehicle  engi- 
ers  at  HOSC  had  little  problem  solving 
td  do. 

'Personnel  at  HOSC  and  at  many  work  sta- 
tions throughout  MSFC  are  working  around 
[the    clock    to    make    the    Skylab    workshop 
habitable  for  the  three  crew  members. 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  8,  1973] 
^S^TL&B  Repaired  With  $65.50  Cable-Cutter, 

ALVAGING    THE   MISSION    AND   REST   OF    PRO- 

HousKni — Space  officials  prepared  to 
plunge  ahead  with  the  entire  $2.5  billion 
Skylab  program,  thanks  to  an  old-fashioned 
pair  of  cable  cutters — and  assuming  the 
trouble-plagued  space  laboratory  doesn't  de- 
velop any  new  problems. 

The  successful  repair  work  by  the  astro- 
nauts yesterday  on  the  Skylab's  solar  cell 
electric  generators  meant  the  present  Skylab 
crew  will  be  able  to  complete  the  planned  28 
days  In  space  and  that  two  longer  flights 
slated  for  later  this  year  will  be  possible. 
The  two  longer  missions,  the  last  major 
man-ln-space  activity  for  the  U.S.  for  several 
years,  might  have  been  drastically  curtailed, 
possibly  canceled,  had  the  repair  work  yester- 
day been  unsuccessful. 

The  first  major  emergency  repair  work  in 
space  was  carried  out  shortly  before  2:30  p.m. 
(EDT) ,  when  Astronauts  Charles  Conrad  and 
Dr.  Joseph  Kerwin,  working  in  the  vacuum 
of  space,  successfully  cut  a  small  piece  of 
metal.  The  piece  of  metal  had  been  bent 
over  the  top  of  a  beam  that  was  supposed  to 
fold  out  and  deploy  three  panels  of  solar  cells. 
The  panels  made  up  one  of  the  Skylab's  two 
wing-like  solar-cell  arrays  that  provide  the 
Skylab  with  most  of  its  electric  power.  With 
the  beam  jammed  and  the  solar-cell  panels 
still  folded  up  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  Sky- 
lab, the  laboratory  was  critically  short  of 
electricity. 

After  the  two  astronauts  cut  the  piece  of 
metal,  the  beam  folded  out  and  deployed  the 
Eolar-cell  panels  and  power  began  surging 
Into  the  Skylab's  partially  depleted  batteries. 

The  solar  panels  weren't  fully  unfolded, 
however,  because  some  hydraulic  fluid  had 
partially  solidified  in  the  cold  of  space.  But 
Skylab  was  maneuvered  so  that  the  sunlight 
would  warm  up  the  fluid,  and  engineers  ex- 
pect the  panels  to  fold  out  completely  early 
today. 

One  of  the  ironies  of  the  operation  was 
that,  despite  all  the  millions  of  dollars  spent 
on  developing  highly  sophisticated  equip- 
ment for  use  in  space,  the  astronauts  used  a 
commercially  available  cable  cutter  to  snip 
the  piece  of  metal.  "It  was  our  Model  C  403- 
0689  and  it  carries  a  (retail)  price  of  $65.50," 
said  Edwin  Mortimer,  sales  correspondent  for 
A.  B.  Chance  Co.,  a  tool  manufacturer  in  Cen- 
tralia,  Mo.  The  cable  cutter  normally  is  used 
to  cut  electrical  cables. 

The  piece  of  metal  that  threatened  to  crip- 
ple a  $2.5  billion  space  program  was  there 
because  of  "one  little  lousy  single  bolt,"  de- 
clared Skylab  Commander  Conrad.  The  bolt 
was  in  the  strip  of  metal  and  had  caught  on 
the  beam,  so  that  the  metal  couldn't  be 
pushed  or  bent  out  of  the  way. 

remaining  2  weeks 

Engineers  here  had  calculated  that  the 
present  Skylab  crew  could  have  squeezed 
through  the  remaining  two  weeks  of  their  28- 
day  mission  without  the  second  solar-cell 
wing.  They  had  sharply  cut  back  their  op- 
erations and  were  barely  able  to  hold  their 
electrical  consumption  down  to  the  limited 
supply. 


What  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration officials  were  worried  al)out  was 
the  fate  of  the  next  two  Skylab  missions. 
These  are  planned  for  56  days  each,  twice 
as  long  as  the  present  flight.  The  first  of  the 
56-day  flights  is  to  be  launched  July  27, 
or  35  days  after  the  present  Skylab  crew 
returns  to  earth. 

Space  officials  said  earlier  that  if  the  elec- 
trical power  problem  couldn't  be  solved,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  next  three-man 
Skylab  crews  to  carry  out  a  56-day  flight.  The 
next  flight  probably  would  have  been 
shortened  to  35  or  40  days.  Since  this  would 
have  been  only  slightly  longer  than  the  28- 
day  flight,  the  mlan  purpose  of  the  Skylab — 
to  discover  the  physical  effects  of  prolonged 
space  flight — would  have  been  seriously 
compromised. 

PROSPECTS  VERY  GOOD 

"From  here  on  out  the  prospects  are  very 
good,"  said  William  C.  Schneider,  Skylab 
program  director. 

From  now  on,  the  most  critical  aspect  of 
Skylab's  future  Is  the  physical  state  of  the 
astronauts.  As  of  yesterday,  the  Skylab  astro- 
nauts passed  the  previous  U.S.  space  flight 
duration  mark  of  14  days.  The  doctors  on 
the  ground  are  watching  the  medical  data 
Intently  for  any  effects  of  prolonged  weight- 
lessness. 

If  there  are  any  drastic  unexpected  effects 
in  coming  days  not  only  would  this  flight 
have  to  be  ended  but  all  future  Skylab 
missions  and  any  prolonged  space  flight 
would  be  limited. 

Signs  that  the  astronauts'  bodies  are  start- 
ing to  change  In  an  attempt  to  adapt  to  the 
weighless  state  are  just  starting  to  show  up. 
Late  Wednesday,  in  a  medical  experiment. 
Dr.  Kerwin  showed  for  the  flrst  time  one  of 
the  expected  effects  of  this  adaptation.  Dr. 
Royce  Hawkins,  medical  director,  said 
yessterday. 

HEART  DECONDmONING 

Because  of  the  lack  of  gravity,  the  astro- 
nauts' hearts  don't  have  t->  work  as  hard  to 
pump  blood  through  the  body.  As  s  result, 
the  hearts  undergo  "deconditionlng."  To 
find  out  how  much  their  hearts  have  been 
affected,  the  astronauts  periodically  cUmb 
Into  a  bag  that  covers  the  lower  half  of 
the  body.  A  partial  vacuum  Is  then  created 
In  the  bag.  This  has  the  effect  of  pulling 
the  blood  Into  the  legs  just  as  gravity  tends 
to  pull  the  blood  to  the  legs. 

When  Dr.  Kerwin  underwent  the  test 
Wednesday  it  had  to  be  stopped  at  one  point 
to  avoid  his  fainting,  the  first  time  this  has 
happened.  This  occurred  when  the  strongest 
vacuum  possible,  or,  more  correctly,  "nega- 
tive pressure"  was  created.  The  astronaut's 
heart  rate  jumped  to  15  beats  a  minute  but 
his  blood  pressure  dropped.  This  indicated 
his  cardiovascular  system  Is  no  longer  able 
to  react  as  well  as  on  earth  to  the  pooling 
of  blood  in  the  legs,  at  least  under  rather 
extreme  conditions.  The  test,  which  nor- 
mally runs  five  minutes,  was  stopped  after 
three-and-a-half   minutes. 

Dr.  Kerwin  will  continue  to  undergo  the 
the  test  In  the  next  several  days  but  not  at 
such  extreme  negative  pressure,  Dr.  Hawkins 
said.  The  test  may  also  be  modified  for  the 
other  astronauts. 

Far  from  being  alarmed,  the  physicians 
are  quite  happy  about  the  discovery.  Apollo 
astronauts,  who  were  checked  medically  only 
after  they  were  back  on  earth,  had  also 
shown  signs  of  such  heart  deconditionlng 
and  the  doctors  had  expected  to  see  it  in  the 
Skylab  astronauts. 


PHASE  in  OF  PRESIDENTS  ECO- 
NOMIC STABILIZATION  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  1 1  6f  this  year,  mandatory  wage 


and  price  guidelines  were  liRed  and  re- 
placed with  a  voluntary  system.  Thus  be- 
gan phase  III  of  the  President's  economic 
stabilization  program. 

The  developments  in  the  days  and 
weeks  since  January  offer  little  proof 
that  the  decision  to  initiate  phase  HI  was 
the  correct  one.  Prices  under  phase  III 
are  rising  at  the  most  rapid  rate  in  22 
years.  During  the  first  4  month  of  1973, 
wholesale  prices  increased  at  an  annual 
rate  of  21.2  percent,  compared  with  an 
annual  rate  of  7  percent  during  phase  II, 
when  mandatory  controls  were  in  effect. 
During  the  same  period,  consiuner  prices 
rose  at  an  annual,  seasonably  adjusted 
rate  of  9.2  percent. 

Then  yesterday,  Jime  7,  the  Labor  De- 
partment reported  that  the  May  whole- 
sale price  index  increased  by  2  percent, 
for  an  annually  adjusted  rate  of  23.4  per- 
cent. The  May  index  was  almost  13  per- 
ment  higher  than  a  year  ago.  It  repre- 
sented the  second  largest  single-month 
increase  since  the  highly  infiationary 
period  of  1951. 

Coupled  with  the  rising  prices  was  a 
continuation  of  high  unemployment.  In 
April,  5  percent  of  the  U.S.  labor  force — 
some  4'i  million  Americans — remained 
without  a  job,  without  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  U.S.  economy — to 
contribute  to  it  and  to  earn  the  neces- 
sary income  to  purchase  the  commodi- 
ties available  in  it. 

Questions  over  both  the  ability  and  the 
desire  of  the  United  States  to  deal  with 
rising  prices  and  infiation  resulted  in 
questions  over  the  stability  of  the  dollar 
abroad.  At  a  time  when  many  economists 
have  come  to  view  the  dollar  as  under- 
valued in  the  world  money  markets,  un- 
certainty over  our  willingness  to  take  the 
necessary  economic  and  fiscal  steps  re- 
sult in  lowered  exchange  rates  and  con- 
tinued increases  in  the  price  of  gold. 

The  situation  is  both  an  untenable  and 
an  unnecessary  one.  The  price  climb  can 
be  restrained  and  U.S.  determination  to 
deal  with  economic  problems  demon- 
strated. This  can  be  accomplished  by  a 
temporary  but  comprehensive  freeze  on 
prices,  profits,  rents,  wages,  salaries  and 
interest  rates  followed  by  a  realistic  and 
equitable  program  to  control  inflationary 
developments. 

Strict  Government  regulation  of  the 
economy  should  not — and  need  not — be 
anyone's  long-term  goal.  But,  neither 
should  continuing  infiation  and  price  in- 
creases, for  tliese  only  serve  to  under- 
mine the  advances  which  are  made  jn 
wages,  salaries  and  benefits.  They  only 
dig  deeper  into  the  limited  incomes  and 
savings  which  our  senior  citizens  and 
others  living  on  fixed  incomes  have.  They 
only  raise  questions  in  tlie  U.S.  business 
commimity  and  in  the  consumer's  mind 
about  the  soundness  of  the  U.S.  economy 
in  the  months  and  years  ahead.  They 
only  fuel  the  speculation  which  con- 
tributes to  financial  problems  for  the 
Nation  both  within  the  coiuitry  and 
outside. 

A  90-day  freeze — a  temporary,  emer- 
gency measure — on  prices,  profits,  rents, 
wages,  salaries,  and  interest  rates  would 
help  bring  the  economy  under  control 
and  provide  time  for  development  of  an 
appropriate  and  adequate  economic  pro- 
gram to  follow.  The  base  upon  which 
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to  build  has  already  been  laid  for  us. 
We  have  had  experience  with  a  freeze, 
with  mandatory  controls  and  with  vol- 
untary controls.  We  know  that  wages  and 
prii^es  can  be  restrained.  We  know  that 
inflationary  pressures  can  be  restricted. 

We  also  know,  however,  that  guidelines 
can  be  more  fairly  and  equitably  imposed 
tlian  they  have  been  in  tlie  past. 
There  was.  understandably,  a  significant 
amount  of  dissatisfaction  with  both  phase 
I  and  phase  II  of  the  new  economic  pol- 
icy. In  phase  I  profits  were  not  controlled, 
nor  were  interest  rates,  leading  to  the 
belief  on  the  part  of  many  workers 
throughout  the  Nation  that  they  were 
making  m.ore  sacrifices  than  others.  Ob- 
viously, there  are  difficulties  in  attempt- 
ing to  control  profits.  Implementation 
and  administration  of  such  controls  can- 
not be  easy.  And,  there  is  the  pervasive 
danger  that  such  controls  will  simply 
punish  efficiency  and  reward  less  effec- 
tive operations.  We  are,  however,  in  a 
crisis  period,  and  the  freeze  proposals 
under  discussion  are  of  limited  duration. 
They  are  being  considered  as  a  transi- 
tional measure  to  halt  the  current  trends 
and  to  provide  the  time  for  development 
of  a  more  comprehensive  economic  pro- 
gram. In  view  of  this,  I  believe  that  there 
should  be  some  strictures  on  profits  dur- 
ing the  special  90-day  period. 

A  90-day  freeze  should  also  cover  in- 
terest rates.  Major  purchases  by  the  aver- 
age American  family  almost  invariably 
involve  loans  and  interest  rates.  To  con- 
tiol  other  segments  of  the  economy  with- 
out controlling  interest  rates  would  be 
to  leave  a  major  loophole  through  which 
these  consumers  could  be  hurt. 

In  phase  II,  prices  seemed  to  Increase 
continuously,  while  wages  did  not.  rais- 
ing natural  questions  regarding  the  pro- 
cedures being  followed.  A  temporary 
freeze  would  help  preclude  this  while 
providing  an  opportunity  to  prepare  a 
program  which  would  relate  wage  and 
prime  increases  more  directly  to  each 
other. 

Thus,  any  freeze  proposal  should  seek 
to  restrain  the  current  excesses  in  the 
economy,  wliile  avoiding  the  aspects  of 
the  previous  phases  which  were  inequi- 
table or  unfair. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  long-term  Gov- 
ernment involvement  in  wa?e  and  price 
controls  should  not  be  our  objective.  But. 
the  current  economic  situation  demands 
tJiat  we  act — and  that  we  act  now.  The 
wholesale  price  increases  of  the  past  2 
months  and  the  activities  In  the  Inter- 
national money  markets  should  leave  no 
doubt  in  anyone's  mind  as  to  the  need 
for  new  procedures.  At  the  same  time, 
our  experience  with  pre\ious  controls  de- 
mands that  we  take  special  steps  to  guar- 
antee that  controls  are  imposed  in  a 
fair  and  impartial  manner,  with  the  bur- 
den for  stabilizing  the  economy  spread 
among  all  our  citizens. 

In  a  period  when  Congress  is  particu- 
larly concerned  with  its  powers  and  pre- 
roijatives.  I  believe  It  has  not  only 
a  pressing  responsibility  but  also  a  spe- 
cial opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  It  is 
capable  of  dealing  with  this  cardinal 
domestic  problem. 


WHERE  DO  WE  GROW  FROM  HERE? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  an 
excellent  six-part  series  on  national 
growth  and  development  in  America  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  In  these  articles,  Mr.  Robert 
Cahn  has  provided  some  valuable  in- 
sights into  the  growth  problems  fared 
by  our  Nation.  He  has  documented  the 
issues  with  examples  at  eveiy  level  of 
govermnent.  I  believe  this  issue  is  of 
vital  importance  to  all  of  us  and  I  rec- 
ommend these  articles  as  "must"  read- 
ing. 

On  May  29.  the  first  three  articles 
were  printed  in  the  Record.  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  final  three 
articles  in  this  series  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

U.S.  Conflict  Explored:   People  or  Land — 

Which  First? 

(By  Robert  Cahn) 

Washimgto.v. — "Now  would  be  the  worst 
possible  time  to  declare  that  America  is 
going  to  rest  in  place,  or  that  everyone  will 
stay  where  they  are  until  environmental 
dangers  are  dealt  with." 

"The  buffalo-hunter  mentality  of  develop- 
ment that  Is  threatening  the  great  reservoir 
of  natural  land  in  the  nation  must  toe 
stopped." 

Both  these  conflicting  comments  were 
made  by  speakers  at  the  conference  to  dis- 
cuss recommendations  of  a  new  citizen  task 
force   on  land   use  and   urban   growth. 

The  first,  made  by  Ronald  H.  Brown,  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Urban  League,  reflectetl 
the  viewpoint  of  those  who  view  the  current 
national  trend  toward  limiting  growth  in 
urban  areas  as  being  restrictive  on  the  poor 
and  minority  groups.  Tliey  are  skeptical  of 
the  motives  of  some  who  would  limit  virban 
growth. 

"A  concern  for  the  environment  and  lor 
proper  land  use  can  never  be  accepted  as 
a  cover  for  etlorts  to  exclude  people  on  racial 
or  class  grounds  from  living  in  a  conimu- 
niiy."  said  Mr.  Brown. 

TOP  PRrSUWY  SEEN 

But  to  Oregon's  art\ulate  and  forceful 
Governor,  Tom  McCall,  \vho  spoke  of  tiie 
"buffalo-hunter  mentality,"  protection  of 
the  land  Is  the  No.  1  priority. 

Encouraged  by  word  he  had  just  received 
from  Salem  that  a  tough  state  land-use  con- 
trol law  he  had  been  pushing  for  several 
years  had  just  passed  the  Oregon  Legisla- 
ture, Governor  McCall  stressed  that  while 
population  was  Increasing,  no  more  land 
would  ever  be  avnilable.  And  he  warned  of  ac- 
tivities such  as  a  proposal  to  put  2,100  houses 
on  a  small  rural  hillside  near  the  Oregon 
coast,  where  the  land  could  not  support  such 
development  without  being  ruined. 

Most  of  the  comments  during  the  con- 
ference of""  250  public  officials  and  citizen 
leaders  in  environment  and  tirban  affairs, 
however,  agreed  with  the  task  force  chair- 
man, Laurance  S.  Rockefeller,  on  his  sum- 
mary of  the  Intent  of  the  citizen  report: 

That  the  massive  urban  growth  foresee- 
able by  the  end  of  the  century  must  be  man- 
aged without  destroying  neighborhoods  or 
nature  but  also  must  be  managed  so  that 
opportunities  are  not  shut  off  to  any  seg- 
ment of  the  pop\ilation. 

STUDV   COMPLETED 

The  12-member  citizen  task  force  set  up  by 
President  Nixon's  Citizens'  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Environmental  Quality  has  Just 
completed  »n  eight-month,  privately  funded 


study  of  land-use  problems  associated  with 
urban  growth. 

The  study  reported  on  a  'new  mood  '  gath- 
ering strength  In  the  nation  to  limit  or  ston 
urban  growth  that  Is  perceived  as  destructive 
to  established  communities  and  to  the  envi- 
ronment. The  study  also  emphasized  the  need 
to  reevaluate  traditional  attitudes  that  ac- 
cept automatically  everj-  property  owner's 
right  to  develop  liis  laud  to  its  highest  eco- 
nomic potential. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  although  cliaracteriziui,' 
the  report  as  "hopeful."  said  that  "the  task 
before  us  consists  of  learning  to  do  what  we 
have  not  yet  successfully  accomplished  on 
a!iy  bcale:  the  creation  of  comnnmities  thai 
are  srjcially  open  and  environmental!' 
sound. " 

EXIREMES  CALLED  THRF.VrS 

Tlie  time  is  propii.ious  for  exacthig  higher 
stnnUardo  ol  development,  he  added,  "be- 
cause only  now  have  tiie  forces  of  coiiser\a- 
tiou  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  be  taken 
seriously  by  traditional  spokesmen  for  de- 
velopment." 

The  need  for  compatibility  of  economic 
a!id  environmental  demands  Is  threatened  bv 
extreme  .^witlons,  said  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son (D)  or  Washington. 

"The  no-growth  philosophy  encourages 
rather  than  mitigates  confrontations  between 
the  "haves'  and  the  'have-nots'  and  denies  to 
our  society  the  very  wealth  and  technological 
advancements  which  we  must  have  if  we 
are  to  cleanse  and  improve  the  environment,'' 
he  said. 

Equally  harmful,  the  Senator  said,  are  the 
charges  of  "those  who  make  predictions  of 
ruin  should  the  laws  of  the  free  market  be 
amer.ded,  or  of  those  who  claim  that  public 
planning  and  Implementation  of  policies 
for  protection  of  the  environment  invade 
constitutionally  protected  rights." 

INVrriNG   MOBILITY 

The  deputy  chairman  of  the  task  force, 
Paxil  N.  Ylvisaker,  dean  of  Harvard's  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Education,  said  that  "when  we 
talk  about  opening  new  land  to  quality 
growth  we  are  inviting  mobility  of  a  popula- 
tion that  land-use  controls,  tax  powers,  and 
so  on  have  really  Iraprkoned  within  the  cen- 
tral city." 

Dr.  Ylvisaker  said  he  hoped  that  a  future 
task  force  would  deal  with  "how  as  we  open 
tlie  city  to  the  flight  of  even  those  prisoned 
within  it,  we  also  anticipate  the  conserva- 
tion and  regrowth  of  thes^3  areas." 

Dr.  'i'lvisaker  and  several  other  conference 
participants  stressed  that  land-use  Issues 
Involve  a  social  as  well  as  a  physical  dimen- 
sion. "We  can't  just  think  in  physical  terms, ' 
Dr.  Ylvisaker  said.  "We  have  to  think  In 
human  terms  as  well.  Sometimes  to  go  too 
quickly  in  the  direction  of  physical  salva- 
tion may  take  you  to  human  destruction. ' 

RETHINKING   CHOICES? 

Ru.->.seU  E.  Train,  chairman  of  the  Cour.cil 
on  Environmental  Quality,  said  that  "it  may 
well  be  time  to  rethink  our  ways  of  dealing 
with  growth.  The  limitations  of  local  home 
rule  and  the  owner's  right  to  develop  prop- 
erty may  need  to  be  adjusted  to  new  needs.' 

The  problem  of  determining  how  society 
can  best  allocate  resources  so  as  to  serve 
the  broader  community  "may  entail  frank 
acknowledgment  that  some  individual 
choices  may  not  be  accommodated,"  Mr, 
Train  added. 

"It  may  be  better  not  to  build  a  highway 
if  it  is  only  likely  to  Induce  more  sprawl 
and  more  pollution.  It  may  be  better  to  re- 
strict automobile  access  to  parts  of  cities  if 
letting  lliem  In  destroys  neighborhood  tran- 
quility and  pedestraln  freedom." 

Another  challenge  for  rethinking  was 
given  by  WiUlam  K.  Rellly,  staff  director  of 
the  Rockefeller  task  force,  who  said  that  the 
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report  suggested  It  Is  time  to  try  to  r^lnvlgo- 
rate  the  processes  for  people  getting  along 
with  each  other. 

RUNNING   AWAY   CITED 

"Much  of  the  urban-growth  experience  In 
the  United  States  over  the  past  quarter -cen- 
tury has  consisted  of  people  running  away — 
from  other  people  In  the  older  cities,  now 
even  from  the  suburbs  to  the  mountains  and 
the  seas.  Now  It  Is  dawning  on  us  that  there 
is  not  really  any  place  to  run  to. 

"Clustering,  green  belts,  new  communities 
with  a  full  mix  of  uses,  more  Inclusive  deci- 
sionmaking processes — all  of  these  Involve 
higher  levels  of  social  Interaction  and  co- 
operation than  we  usually  have  achieved," 
Mr.  Rellly  said. 

Former  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall 
praised  the  report,  but  he  criticized  the  ac- 
ceptance as  inevitable  the  trends  toward  de- 
centralization and  enlargement  of  urban  re- 
gions. 

AUTO'S   IMPORTANCE 

The  study  should  have  taken  up  critical 
energy  problems  and  the  need  for  ending 
the  "automobile  culture"  which  has  caused 
the  sprawl  and  unplanned  growth  of  metro- 
politan areas,  Mr.  Udall  said.  The  present 
energy  crisis,  he  said,  which  will  grow  more 
serious,  wUl  actually  prove  an  ally  to  the 
environment  because  the  decline  of  the  auto- 
mobile wUl  force  a  move  to  more  compact 
cluster  living  and  thus  save  much  of  the 
land  from  development. 

How  Much  Should  Uncle  Sam  Let  Out  His 

"Green  Belt"? 

(By  Robert  Cahn) 

Washington. — By  the  year  2000,  say  those 
who  project  present  statistics  Into  the  fu- 
ture, five-sixths  of  the  American  population 
will  be  housed  in  vast  urban  regions. 

What  the  statisticians  do  not  yet  know, 
however,  Is  whether  these  megalopolises  will 
be  h\ige  sprawls  the  length  of  Atlantic,  Pa- 
cific, and  Gulf  Coasts,  around  the  Great 
Lakes,  blanketing  Florida,  and  radiating  out 
from  a  few  other  centers. 

An  alternative  would  be  distinctive  com- 
munities set  In  open  farmland  and  country- 
side, the  nearby  mountains  and  seashores 
protected  and  retaining  their  distinctiveness 
and  integrity.  Abundant  parks  and  accessible 
waterfronts  along  unpolluted  waterways 
would  grace  the  Inner  cities. 

Such  an  alternative  Is  possible.,  according 
to  a  report  by  the  Task  Force  on  Land  Use 
and  Urban  Growth,  headed  by  Laurance  S. 
Rockefeller.  But  the  report,  done  for  the 
President's  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on 
Environmental  Quality,  warns  that  the  al- 
ternative will  not  be  available  without  basic 
reforms  in  attitudes  and  institutions  con- 
trolling the  use  of  land. 

It  is  also  now  becoming  clear  that  open 
space,  long  valued  for  esthetic  and  recreation 
purposes,  can  have  a  verj'  powerful  Influence 
on  the  growth  and  shaping  of  cities  and 
urban  regions  If  It  Is  well  planned. 

VISUAL   RELIEF   OFFERED 

Some  of  the  open  spaces — aquifer  recharge 
areas  (water-bearing  beds  of  sand,  stone,  or 
gravel),  coastal  dunes,  highly  productive 
agricultural  areas,  forests  that  reduce  floods, 
and  wetlands  which  start  the  biological  food 
chain — must  be  preserved  for  the  essential 
part  they  play  In  ecology.  Green  spaces  that 
give  Visual  relief  also  provide  recreational 
opportunity  for  the  expanding  population. 
They  also  keep  cities  and  neighborhoods 
from  merglng~lnto  a  solid  mass.  Without 
open  space,  qualities  that  made  the  areas 
desirable  places  In  which  to  settle  are  lost. 

Although  some  communities  are  making 
progress,  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  doing  a 
grossly  inadequate  job  of  making  wise  use  of 
open  space  and  green  space,  say  urban  ex- 
perts and  conservation  leaders.  The  best 
available   studies   also   estimate   that   from 


500,000  to  750,000  acres  of  rural  open  space 
are  lost  each  year  In  the  urbanization 
process. 

To  deal  with  the  problems  of  green  space, 
the  Rockefeller  report  recommends  a  com- 
bination of  governmental  and  private  ac- 
tions. The  task  force  seeks  to  have  higher 
levels  of  government  working  to  guide  devel- 
opment, but  with  decisions  being  made 
locally,  the  report  suggests  that  land  kept 
open  for  purposes  other  than  recreation  is 
best  left  In  private  hands  and  regulated  to 
prohibit  uses  inconsistent  with  tlie  conserva- 
tion of  scenic  characteristics  or  ecological 
processes.  It  also  recommends  that  vacant 
areas  within  urban  regions— ^most  often  the 
unwanted  leftovers  of  development — be  pre- 
served and  grouped  where  they  can  do  the 
most  good. 

Millions  of  acres  already  have  been  set 
aside  by  federal  and  state  governments  for 
permanent  preservation  of  natural  lands  as 
national  and  state  parks,  wildlife  refuges, 
national  forests,  and  other  designated  public 
areas.  Most  of  the  national  areas,  however, 
are  far  away  from  population  centers. 

For  years  the  federal  government — pri- 
marily through  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  of  $300  million  a  year  (cut  to 
$55  million  for  fiscal  1974  for  Nixon  adminis- 
tration budgetary  reasons) — has  been  buy- 
ing up  land  for  national  parks  and  forests 
and  wildlife  refuges  and  giving  matching 
funds  to  states  for  purchase  of  park  and 
wildlife  areas. 

PRICE    KEEPS    SPIRALING 

However,  private  lands  within  the  bound- 
aries of  national  park  areas  still  remaining  to 
be  purchased  would  require  $250  mlUlon,  at 
present  land  prices — and  going  up  In  price  10 
percent  each  year.  The  price  tag  on  the 
projected  acquisition  of  Florida's  Big  Cy- 
press swamp,  needed  to  protect  Everplades 
National  Park's  water  supply.  Is  $170  million. 

Several  states  have  voted  legislation  pro- 
tecting certain  types  of  natural  areas.  Ha- 
waii has  a  statewide  plan  for  classification 
of  all  land,  with  special  designation  of  agri- 
cultural or  conservation  lands  which  are 
given  some  protection  from  development  and 
tax  benefits.  Florida  last  year  passed  a  land- 
use  law  setting  up  a  system  for  protecting 
critical  natural  areas.  The  state's  voters  then 
passed  a  $240  million  bond  Issue,  most  of  it 
to  be  used  for  purchase  of  designated  critical 
areas.  New  York  State  also  passed  a  $1.15 
billion  environmental  bond  Issue,  Including 
$175  million  for  parks  and  open-space  ac- 
quisition. 

Land  purchase  by  government  agencies 
can  satisfy  only  a  small  part  of  the  open- 
space  requir«»ments,  although  as  seed  money 
It  at  present  serves  a  vital  purpose.  The 
larger  need  Is  for  protective  regulation  and 
full  cooperation  from  those  engaged  In  the 
private  development  process. 

"If  the  open  space  determination  is  framed 
for  the  public  In  terms  of  'buy  It  or  lose  It,' 
we  would  surely  lose  most  of  our  scenic  coun- 
tryside." says  William  K.  Rellly.  staff  direc- 
tor of  the  Task  Force  on  Land  Use  and  Urban 
Growth. 

"The  answer  has  to  be  a  mix  of  solutions 
that  Involves  primary  reliance  on  regula- 
tions, backed  by  property-tax  assessments 
that  reflect  present  use  value.  Sewer  systems 
and  roads,  which  attract  housing,  for  In- 
stance, should  be  planned  in  such  a  way 
as  to  steer  growth  away  from  the  lands  that 
need    to   be    protected   from   development." 

VERMONT'S    PERMIT    PLAN 

Attempts  by  local  governments  to  main- 
tain green  space  by  adopting  town  or  coun- 
try plans,  are  often  unsuccessful.  Some  citi- 
zens are  led  to  believe  their  town's  con- 
servation and  open-space  needs  are  met  be- 
cause planners  show  maps  with  substantial 
areas  marked  In  green.  When  the  plans  are 
checked  against  the  zoning,  however,  citi- 


zens may  find  that  the  so-called  conserva- 
tion areas  are  zoned  for  two-acre  lots. 

Vermont  has  a  new  land7use  law  which  re- 
quires permits  before  development  projects 
are  started.  Permits  can  be  der.ied  unless  the 
developer  can  show  that  liis  project:  will 
meet  a  number  of  strict  environmental  cri- 
teria, will  not  have  an  unduly  adverse  effect 
on  the  natural  beauty  of  the  area,  and  Is  In 
conformance  with  a  local  or  state  land-use 
plan. 

Two  California  counties  have  taken  note- 
worthy steps.  In  1965,  Marin  County  placed 
two-thirds  of  Its  300,000  acres  In  an  agri- 
cultural preserve.  One  of  these  thirds  has 
since  been  placed  under  preservation  con- 
tract, with  local  governments  authorized  to 
reduce  property-tax  assessments.  In  1971, 
the  county  rezoned  land  in  the  agricultural 
preserve  from  one  dwelling  per  3  acres  to 
larger  parcels,  the  majority  of  which  are  now 
zoned  for  60-acre-mlnimum  lots.  Monterey 
County  now  has  about  one-third  of  its  land 
zoiied  for  40-acre  lots. 

New  York  State's  recently  legislated  plan 
for  keeping  the  3.7  million  acres  of  prlv.it© 
land  in  the  Adirondacks  Park  permaijtntly 
protected  will  provide  for  an  average  of  only 
one  building  for  each  42  acres  on  more  than 
half  of  the  private  land,  ii.dustrial  develop- 
ment will  be  largely  confined  to  areas  al- 
ready built  up,  and  large  second-home  de- 
velopments will  be  curbed  by  the  low-density 
zoning. 

UNFAIR    APPLICATION    SEEN 

Agricultural  zoning,  by  which  properly 
owners  are  allowed  reduced  taxes  for  main- 
taining their  land  undeveloped,  has  not  been 
generally  satisfactory  in  maintaining  open 
space  In  most  states  where  it  has  been  tried, 
and  has  been  subject  to  unfair  application 
and  windfalls  for  many  landowners. 

The  Rockefeller  task  force  recommends 
that  existing  programs  be  redesigned  to  ap- 
ply two  principles  to  agricultural  zoning 
laws:  (1)  that  benefits  apply  only  to  farm- 
land located  where  it  needs  to  be  preserved: 
(2)  that  some  permanent  protections  be  pro- 
vided so  that  the  owner  cannot  use  the  sub- 
sidy and  then  sell  off  to  developers  at  a  large 
profit  after  five  years. 

One  of  the  major  recommendations  of  the 
Rockefeller  task  force  calls  for  a  fedenilly 
assisted  green-space  program  which  would 
give  permanent  protection  to  green  belts 
around  cities  and  buffer  zones  between  ur- 
ban regions  and  within  the  regions. 

A  "national  lands  trust"  with  federal 
funding  of  $200  million  annually  is  advo- 
cated. It  would  be  made  available  on  a 
matching  basis  (75  percent  federal)  to  as- 
sist state  and  local  land-use  agencies  in  tlie 
designation,  planning,  and  conservation  of 
extensive  green  spaces  In  and  around  areas 
that  are  becoming  urbanized.  The  federal 
government  could  make  funds  available  for 
partial  interests  in  strategically  located 
lands. 

Other  means  such  as  purchase  of  develop- 
ment rights  along  highways  or  waterfronts 
and  the  use  of  police  powers  for  noncompen- 
satory conservation  zoning  are  also  recom- 
mended. 

Local  governments  already  can  regulate 
development  and  preservation  of  open  space 
by  requiring  developers  to  set  aside  for  open 
space  or  park  use  a  portion  of  any  proposed 
subdivision.  The  developer  may  be  allowed 
to  cluster  units  in  one  part  of  the  subdivision 
in  order  to  leave  larger  seciion  in  open  space 
and  still  maintain  an  average  density  that 
c.-in  meet  regulations. 

But  Inasmuch  as  this  type  of  regulation 
does  not  cover  the  small  developer,  the 
Rockefeller  task  force  has  recommended  that 
in  newly  developing  areas,  local  governments 
require  that  all  developers  contribute  open 
space,  or  cash  to  be  used  to  acquire  open 
space,  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  reasonable 
needs  of  the  residents  In  their  developments. 
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A    45-YEAR    ACCOMPLISHMENT 

Another  potential  for  providing  grein  space 
is  by  voluntary  donations  from  citizens.  This 
activity  has  been  aided  by  federal  income- 
tax  provisions.  These  generally  permit  in- 
come-tax deduction  of  such  cliaritable  gifts 
for  five  years  and  exclude  Appreciation  of  the 
\ulue  of  the  donated  pii^eriy. 

The  Nature  Conservancy,  largest  of  niany 
nonprofit  land  trust.s  tiround  tiie  country 
seeking  to  assist  la  pre.^crvaiioii  of  natural 
land,  has  helped  save  972  areas  involving 
377.055  acres  over  the  past  20  years  in  45 
states  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  In  addition  to 
making  purchases  and  receiving  land  gifts 
from  private  citizen.s  or  corporatloa.s,  the 
Nature  Con;iervnncy  can  option  or  buy  an 
area  threatened  by  development,  but  sought 
by  a  government  agency  which  does  not  have 
purchase  funds  Immediately  available.  The 
Nature  Conservancy  can  tlien  hold  the  land 
until  the  agency  has  funds  appropriated  for 
purchase. 

A  new  organization,  the  nonprofit  Trust  for 
Public  Land  (TPL).  has  recently  been  formed 
to  help  save  threatened  key  urban-oriented 
natural  lands.  Most  land  trusts  deal  prin- 
ilpally  In  rural  natural  areas.  The  TPL's 
founders,  Huey  Johnson,  formerly  western 
director  of  the  Nature  Conservancy,  and 
Greg  Archbald.  a  former  Nature  Conservancy 
lawyer,  feel  that  while  it  is  important  to 
save  wild  and  remote  natural  areas  for  the 
escaping  urban  dweller,  it  is  equally  or  even 
more  important  to  pre-e.ve  urban  open 
space. 

WOODED    RANCH    S.WED 

One  of  the  TPLs  first  ventures  was  to 
assist  m  preserving  a  672-acre  ranch  In 
Granada  Hills,  within  the  Los  Angeles  city 
limits.  The  ranch — with  woods,  cliffs,  and 
strcam.s — Is  situated  at  the  edge  of  suburbia. 
As  such  it  was  a  prime  target  of  subdividers. 
The  land  had  been  held  by  a  family  for  many 
years,  and  the  sale  price  was  Just  over  •$! 
million. 

Some  planners  believe  that  one  effect  of 
the  new  national  mood  of  challenging  unre- 
stricted growth  win  be  to  change  the  meth- 
ods used  to  assist  decaying  inner-city  neigh- 
borhoods. Instead  of  trying  co  replace  the.se 
neighborhoods  with  higher-intensity  devel- 
opment, a  more  logical  solution,  say  some 
experts,  might  be  to  construct  townhouses. 
and  small  buildings,  and  seek  to  reshape 
neighborhoods  through  open  spaces.  The  u.se 
of  urban  waterfronts,  now  in  decay  in  many 
cities,  can  play  a  role  In  rebuilding  vitality 
into  core  areas.  And  industrial  waterfront 
property  might  be  replaced  with  parks  and 
low-density  housing.  With  many  of  the  na- 
tion's rivers  now  in  the  process  of  being 
cleaned  up.  urban  waterfronts  will  grow  in 
economic  value. 

The  preservation  of  open  space  may  de- 
pend largely  on  obtaining  more  liberal  at- 
titudes and  court  opinions  relative  to  the 
rights  of  development  that  go  along  with 
ownership  of  land.  Most  land-use  regulations 
have  been  viewed  as  restrictions  on  each 
landowner's  preexisting  rights,  rather  than 
a?;  grants  of  rights  he  did  not  have  before. 

The  Rockefeller  usk  force  concluded  that 
it  was  likely  that  the  traditional  assumption 
of  urbanization  rights  arising  from  the  land 
Itself  will  be  gradually  abandoned  in  the 
future. 

"What  is  needed  is  a  changed  attitude 
toward  land,  not  simply  a  growing  awareness 
of  the  Importance  of  stewardship,  but  a 
separation  of  commodity  rights  from  urbani- 
zation rights.  '  the  report  said. 

WlLLT-NiLLY    Suburban    Ovfrspii.l    C.\n    Be 

Tempered 

(By  Robert  Cahni 

Washington. — As  in  many  other" bedroom" 

c  >mmunitles  near  major  cities,  cituens  In 

Virginia's  PaU-fax  County  realized  a  few  years 

a.'ZO  that  uncontrolled  growth  was  heading 

their  county  toward  a  crisis. 


In  this  400-Equare-mlle  area  a  half-hour 
from  downtown  Vvashlngton,  schools  were 
Jammed,  sewage  treatment  plants  were  over- 
loaded, and  traffic  clogged  the  roads. 

The  county  hnd  grown  from  22.000  In  1920 
to  98.000  In  1950  and.  to  453.000  In  1970.  It  was 
run  by  a  board  of  supervisors  whose  majority 
still  believed  In  growth  at  all  costs.  Taxes 
were  skyrocketing  as  costs  of  additional 
schools  and  county-provided  services  ex- 
ccet'.ed  revenue  from  new  residents. 

Then  the  citizens  organized  to  do  some- 
thing. Only  10  percent  of  the  county  resi- 
dents lived  In  Incorporated  towns  and  cities. 
Those  In  the  vast  unincorporated  areas  had 
little  identification  with  county  government. 
But  there  was  a  federation  of  130  neighbor- 
hood civic  associ:^tions.  In  1969  It  turned  its 
attention  toward  controlling  growth. 

BUILDING  MORATORIUM  ADOPTED 

As  a  resiflt  of  this  new  citizen  interest  in 
growth.  Falrfa>:  County  voters  elected  a  slate 
of  candidates  pledged  to  control  growth.  This 
changed  the  balance  of  power  on  the  board 
of  supervisors.  A  moratorium  against  further 
building  was  adopted  by  the  new  board  for 
most  of  the  county  on  the  basis  of  inade- 
quate sewage  treatment. 

In  April  the  supervisors  held  a  two-day 
citizen  workshop  to  discuss  methods  of  con- 
trolling growtii.  Lat>t  month  an  all-day  plan- 
ning session  of  the  entire  board  was  televised 
throughout  the  county  on  public  TV.  And 
next  week  the  board  will  hold  a  public  hear- 
ing to  discuss  plans  for  further  moratoriums 
o:i  development,  for  controlled  growth  that 
would  link  future  development  to  availability 
of  services,  a  "lond  banking"  policy  in  which 
the  county  would  buy  up  key  developable 
areas  to  control  land  use,  and  establishing  a 
requirement  for  environmental  impact  state- 
mesits  on  all  proposed  major  public  and  pri- 
vate development. 

Not  that  all  of  this  has  been  without  con- 
troversy. Developers  are  still  winning  some 
fights.  And  37  lawsuits  have  been  filed  against 
the  supervisors  by  landowners  who  claim  the 
county  has  illogaily  denied  them  the  right  to 
develop  their  property. 

POLmCS  UPSTAGES  HOMEMAKING 

Here,  then,  is  an  archetypal  ca.se  of  the  rise 
of  citizen  resistance  to  uncontrolled  growth. 

The  Fairfax  Board  of  Supervisors  chairman, 
Jean  R.  Packard,  set  aside  her  homemaking 
chores  to  enter  politics  last  November.  She 
won  on  a  controlled-growth  platform.  She 
says  that  active  citizen  participation — at- 
tending hearings,  making  studies  of  growth 
cost  vs.  tax  revenues,  spending  time  Inform- 
ing others,  and  voting  on  local  electlons^is 
the  only  means  for  accomplishing  change. 

"If  we  can  keep  local  government  going  the 
way  the  citizens  want  It  to  go."  she  says, 
"then  we  don't  have  to  rely  too  heavily  on 
the  restraining  powers  of  the  federal  or  state 
government  over  which  the  citizens  have  far 
less  direct  control." 

Citizen  concern,  however,  can  make  Itself 
felt  In  state  government,  too.  In  Oregon,  for 
example,  citizens  started  opposing  new  in- 
dustrial expansion  and  growth  more  than  a 
decade  ago.  Despite  this  sentiment.  Gov.  Tom 
McCall  had  been  frustrated  in  efforts  to  get 
a  recalcitrant  Legislature  to  pass  a  state  land- 
use  control  bill. 

CITIZEN    SUPPORT    ORGANIZED 

Then  last  November.  Governor  McCall 
sponsored  a  symposium  on  land  use.  Con- 
servationists, business  and  labor  leaders, 
bankers,  farmers,  builders  and  developers, 
and  about  one-fifth  of  the  state  Legislature 
met  for  three  fays  to  discuss  the  Issues.  Six 
hundred-stroag.  opponents  and  proponents, 
they  met  ft»Jrnall  groups  for  debate,  then  re- 
assembled to  hear  reports. 

This  basis  of  citizen  support  has  contintied 
during  the  current  session  of  the  Oregon 
Legislature.  Late  In  May  a  strong  land-use 
law  was  voted  which  listed  10  priority  areas 
in  which  controls  shotild  be  exercised  to  pre- 
serve land.  It  established  a  state  land  com- 


mission and  a  standing  joint  legislative  land 
use  committee  and  set  in  motion  a  process 
for  Identifying  statewide  land-use  goals.  The 
law  also  sets  up  a  state  citizen  advisory  com- 
mittee on  land  use  and  requires  each  countv 
to  state  how  it  Is  going  to  Involve  citizens  in 
the  planning  program. 

Fairfax  County  and  Oregon  illustrate  the 
point  that  citizen  involvement  Is  the  key  in- 
gredient of  the  anttgrowth  "new  mood  "  that 
the  report  by  the  Task  Force  on  Land  Uie 
and  Urban  Growth  found  to  be  sweeping  the 
country. 

TRADITIONAL  PROCESSES  PROTESTED 

"Increasingly,  citizens  are  .  .  .  questioning 
the  way  relatively  unconstrained,  piecemeal 
urbanization  is  changing  their  communities 
and  are  rebelling  against  the  traditional 
process  of  government  and  the  marketplace 
which,  they  believe,  have  inadequately  guided 
development  in  the  past,"  states  the  Laur- 
ance  S.  Rockefeller-headed  citizen  task  force 
that  made  its  study  for  President  Nixon's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Environmental 
Quality. 

What,  specifically.  Is  the  role  of  the  citl--' 
zen  who  desires  a  change  in  land-use  and 
urban  growth  policies? 

1.  Organization.  Citizens  have  found  tliat 
the  first  hurdle  confronting  them  is  organi- 
zation. In  community  after  community  the 
average  citizen  showing  up  for  a  meeting  dis- 
covers that  he  does  not  have  the  necessary 
resources  and  staying  power  to  fight  well- 
equipped  developers.  Many  find  strength  in 
numbers  when  they  look  around  at  a  hearing 
and  .see  similarly  concerned  neighbors  giv- 
ing up  an  evening  to  protest  a  development 
proposal  or  rezoning.  Citizens  have  provided 
new  i.ssues  for  already  existing  citizen  orga- 
nizations, or  have  formed  ad  hoc  groups 
to  meet  specific  problems. 

LAND    OR    RIGHTS    DONATED 

2.  Donations  of  land  or  development  rights. 
A  growing  number  of  environmentally  ori- 
ented landowners  are  voluntarily  giving  up 
their  development  rights,  sometimes  in  con- 
cert with  neighbors.  Or  they  are  donating 
land  outright  to  public  agencies  or  nonprof- 
it land  trusts.  Typically  well  off  and  deeply 
committed,  they  want  the.se  natural  areas 
or  historic  sites  permanently  protected 
against  development  or  alteration.  Their  gifts 
usually  can  be  used  as  income-tax  deduc- 
tions. 

3.  Tlie  ballot  box.  Ultimately,  citizens 
strength  must  translate  into  electoral  power. 
Citizens  must  not  only  keep  Informed  on  the 
issues  but  must  actively  work  for  candidates 
whose  views  they  share.  They  can  also  write 
or  wire  their  representatives  and  senators 
in  Congress  on  issues  such  as  the  land-use 
policy  act  being  considered  now.  Or  they 
can  write  or  wire  the  President  or  federal 
officials  on  environmental  and  urban  Issues 
concerning  growth. 

Last  Novembers'  election  proved  the  voter" 
strength  controlling  land  use  and  growth.  In 
Colorado,  voters  barred  the  use  of  state  and 
Denver  city  funds  to  bring  the  1976  Olympic 
winter  games  to  Colorado,  after  a  campaign 
In  which  unwanted  growth  and  environ- 
mental damage  were  the  main  issues. 

FLORIDA    AND    CALIFORNIA 

Florida  voters  approved  a  $240  million  bmid 
Issue  to  purchase  environmentally  endanger- 
ed lands.  In  accord  with  a  new  state  land- 
use  act  previously  voted. 

Californians  adopted  a  law  to  control  de- 
velopment within  1.000  yards  of  the  entire 
coastal  shoreline,  and  voters  in  three  coun- 
ties approved  major  open-space  purchases. 
And  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla..  voters  took  the 
unprecedented  action  of  setting  a  maximum 
on  the  number  of  housing  units  that  could 
be  built  in  a  city,  establishing,  in  effect,  a 
population  growth  limit. 

4.  Changing  policies.  Initially  citizens  con- 
cerned about  growth  tend  to  be  more  clear 
about  what  they  are  against  then  what  they 
are  for.  But  they  soon  learn  that,  ta  have 
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any  lasting  impact,  they  will  have  to  develop 
needs  In  their  communities,  the  Rockefeller 
task  force  Includes  In  Its  study  a  series  of 
specific  questions  to  which  citizens  should  be 
seeking  answers.  The  Rockefeller  report,  'The 
Use  of  Land:  A  Citizens'  Policy  Guide  to 
Urban  Growth,"  is  being  published  later  this 
month  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1973 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxidre).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senate  will  now  resiune  the  consid- 
eration of  the  unfinished  business,  S. 
1888,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

S.  1888,  to  extend  and  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970  for  the  purpose  of  assuring 
consumers  of  plentlfvU  supplies  of  food  and 
fiber  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
(No.  176)  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy). 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
not  be  charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  there  is  a  25  minute  time  al- 
location to  the  amendment,  20  minutes 
for  the  proponents  and  5  minutes  for  the 
manager  of  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  correctly  im- 
derstands  the  time  limitation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  amendment  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  I  will  summarize  it 
rather  briefly  here  this  morning  and  re- 
spond to  any  questions  which  may  come 
to  bear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  of  Senator  Kennedy 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  176.  This  measure  Is  designed 


to  assist  needy  families  in  their  efforts  to 
obtain  benefits  from  the  food  stamp  program. 

Senator  Clifford  Case  from  New  Jersey  has 
been  an  exceptional  force  in  describing  the 
need  to  Improve  assistance  for  needy  fami- 
lies who  deserve  to  receive  adequate  nutri- 
tional aid. 

Senator  Case  and  I  have  structured  the 
several  provisions  of  this  amendment  with 
a  view  toward  eliminating  the  administra- 
tive and  procedural  obstacles  that  have  pre- 
vented millions  of  needy  persons  from  enroll- 
ing in  the  food  stamp  program. 

The  amendment  authorizes  the  UJ5.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing program  revisions  in  seeking  to  in- 
sure that  eligible  families  participate  In  the 
food  stamp  program : 

1.  First,  the  amendment  redefines  the 
term  "food"  to  allow  food  stamps  to  be 
used  to  purchase  any  food  or  food  product 
Intended  for  human  consumption.  The  effect 
of  this  provision  is  to  allow  stamp  recipients 
to  take  advantage  of  sales  of  food  items 
that  may  have  a  lower  cost  because  they  are 
Imports. 

2.  Definition  of  household.  The  amend- 
ment to  the  "household"  definition  seeks 
to  make  sure  that  impoverished  migrant 
laborers  and  other  workers,  persons  who  are 
dependent  on  monthly  public  assistance  re- 
lief, and  unemployed  persons  over  30  years 
of  age  are  eligible  for  food  stamps  If  they 
fall  within  the  program's  income,  resource 
and  other  eligibility  standards.  At  the  game 
time,  the  amendment  retains  the  provisions 
added  in  1971  that  exclude  unrelated  mem- 
bers of  communes  from  food  stamp  program 
participation.  The  new  "household"  provi- 
sion also  adopts  specific  language  to  clarify 
and  fully  Implement  court-ordered  require- 
ments mandating  that  persons  living  under 
the  same  roof  shouiyt  be  fractional  ized  as 
separated  households  If  they  do  not  live  as 
one  economic  vmlt  or  purchase  food  in  com- 
mon. Moreover,  this  amendment  to  the 
"household"  provisions  will  permit  house- 
holds that  are  too  poor  to  purchase  cooking 
facilities  to  obtain  food  stamps  for  the 
first  tUne.  The  definition  of  "household"  also 
deletes  the  prohlbtlon  against  the  use  of 
food  stamps  by  the  old,  blind,  and  disabled 
who  are  supplemental  security  Income  reci- 
pients but  whose  total  income  falls  within 
the  national  food  stamp  guidelines. 

3.  Eligible  households.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  continue.  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  to  establish  uniform  national  stand- 
ards of  eligibility  for  participation  by  house- 
holds in  the  food  stamp  program.  In  addition, 
however,  this  amendment  provides  that  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  uniform  standards 
of  eligibility  for  participation  In  the  Federal 
commodities  program.  Thus,  In  States  like 
Massachusetts  where  an  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  Federal  food  assistance  recipients  par- 
ticipate in  the  commodity  distribution  pro- 
gram, rather  than  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, at  least  those  recipients  will  gain  some 
assurance  that  the  commodity  program  seeks 
to  provide  adequate  nutritional  values  for 
them. 

4.  Increases  resource  limits  for  the  elderly. 
Minimum  resource  eligibility  criteria  for  per- 
sons 60  years  of  age  or  over  is  established  at 
$3,000  for  each  individual  60  or  over  in  the 
applicant  household.  Many  old  people  are 
thrifty  enough  to  retain  funds  for  burial  ex- 
penses and  other  emergencies.  But,  because 
these  same  people  are  often  required  to  rely 
upon  meager  income  from  retirement  or  pen- 
sion payments  they  are  often  too  poor  to  pro- 
vide adequate  meals  for  themselves.  Yet, 
under  current  food  stamp  regulations,  they 
are  not  eligible  for  food  stamps  if  their 
household  assets  exceed  $3,000.  By  raising  the 
asset  limit  to  $3,000  per  person,  social  secu- 
rity administration  figures  suggest  that  some 
1.4  million  persons  over  age  65  could  be 
added  to  the  eligibility  rolls. 

5.  Increase  resource  limits  for  residents  in 


economic  disaster  areas.  Establishes  a  uni- 
form $5,000  resource  eligibility  criteria  for  all 
households  in  a  political  svibdivision  experi- 
encing an  economic  disaster,  including  a  rate 
of  unemployment  substantially  higher  than 
the  national  average.  Thus,  In  the  communi- 
ties of  Massachusette,  Rhode  Island,  Califor- 
nia, and  Washington,  where  sharp  curtail- 
ments in  defense  department  operations 
have  forced  many  people  out  of  Jobs,  workers 
who  have  retained  assets  of  $5,000  may  seek 
assistance  from  the  food  stamp  program 
while  they  strxiggle  to  regain  a  steady  level  of 
employment. 

6.  Provides  for  temporary  emergency  dis- 
tribution of  food  stamps.  Allows  the  Secre- 
tary to  establish  temporary  emergency  eligi- 
bility standards  for  households  that  are  the 
victims  of  a  mechanical  breakdown  in  the 
system,  as  well  as  for  natural  disaster.  Pitts- 
burgh and  New  York  are  among  those  cities 
that  have  experienced  breakdowns  in  system 
operations  that  certify  eligible*  food  stamp 
recipients.  Although  such  stoppages  are  not 
due  to  any  action  by  the  recipients,  they  are 
the  ones  forced  to  suffer  because  the  issuance 
of  food  stamps  cannot  be  certified  for  them. 
Surely,  It  is  not  consistent  with  the  intent 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  to  deny  aid  to  the 
needy  when  those  mechanical  systems  falter. 
For  that  reason,  this  provision  authorizes 
local  agencies  to  manually  dispense  stamps 
on  a  temporary  basis  while  regular  services 
are  being  restored. 

7.  Guarantees  food  stamps  for  elderly  on 
supplemental  security  income.  States  in  af- 
firmative language  that  supplemental  secu- 
rity Income  recipients  shall  be  eligible  for 
food  stamps  to  the  same  extent  as  others 
based  upon  established  income  and  resource 
limits.  Approximately  1.6  million  elderly  re- 
cipients were  made  ineligible  for  food  stamps 
when  HJl.  1  was  enacted  last  year.  This 
provision  clearly  establishes  the  Intent  of 
the  Congress  to  guarantee  adequate  food  for 
these  elderly  citizens. 

8.  Special  diet  allowance  for  the  elderly. 
Adjust  stamp  allotments  to  meet  the  special 
dietary  needs  of  persons  who  have  been 
medically  certified  to  receive  added  assist- 
ance. At  least  300,000  elderly  citizens  who 
suffer  from  diabetes,  1 .6  million  hypertension 
sufferers,  and  nearly  2  million  old  people 
with  serious  dental  problems  can  receive  the 
special  food  aid  they  need  to  maintain  ade- 
quate health,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
feature. 

For  maiiy  older  citizens,  loss  of  teeth  and 
poor  fitting  dentures  lead  to  the  adoption 
of  a  soft  diet  generally  high  in  carbohydrate 
and  low  in  protein.  And  the  prevalence  of 
chronic  disabling  conditions  among  the 
aged,  reported  to  be  more  than  two-fifths  of 
the  population  over  sixty-five,  has  profound 
implications.  The  high  frequency  of  heart 
disease,  for  example,  means  that  many  older 
persons  need  low  sodium  diets,  those  with 
intestinal  diseases  require  diets  of  low  bulk, 
while  diabetes  patients  have  another  dietary 
prescription. 

Upon  adoption  of  this  amendment  the 
Senate  will  have  firmly  established  Its  com- 
mitment to  further  serve  the  vital  nutritional 
requirements  of  our  elderly  citizens. 

9.  Certification  of  households.  Certification 
of  application  households  would  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  a  simplified  application  contain- 
ing the  necessary  Information  and  each  ap- 
plication would  be  required  to  be  acted  upon 
within  15  days  from  the  date  that  the  ini- 
tial request  is  made.  Any  household  whose 
application  was  not  acted  upon  within  the 
15  days  would  be  granted  a  provisional  cer- 
tification until  such  time  that  a  decision  on 
the  merits  could  be  reached.  Households 
which  are  receiving  assistance  pursuant  to 
title  IV  of  the  social  security  act  would  qual- 
ify automatically  since  their  need  is  already 
proven. 

The  income  of  households  whose  Income  is 
earned  on  a  seasonal  basis  will  be  averaged 
on  a  3,  6  or  12  month  basis,  as  the  applicant 
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chooses,  and  certification  would  be  for  a  like 
period  of  time. 

Certification  of  any  household  would  not 
lapse  or  be  otherwise  adversely  affected  ex- 
cept pursuant  to  a  fair  hearing,  except  that 
each  participating  household  would  have  the 
obligation  to  report  to  the  appropriate  state 
agency  any  change  in  income  or  family  size 
within  30  days  of  such  change.  In  the  event 
that  any  household  so  required  fails  to  re- 
port, such  households  eligibility  would  ter- 
minate, until  such  time  as  compliance  is  met. 

The  need  to  expedite  certification  proce- 
dures was  extensively  examined  last  month 
when  program  administrators  from  aroimd 
the  coimtry  met  in  Washington,  DC.  In  too 
many  Jurisdictions  recipients  are  forced  to 
be  re-certified  for  each  certification  period. 
And  though  comprehensive  personal  and 
family  data  may  already  be  on  file  for  the,se 
recipients,  they  are  forced  to  repeat  the  en- 
tire, lengthy  procedure  for  each  recertifica- 
tion  period.  Recertification  sliould  be  simple. 
But  food  stamps  beneficiaries  know  it  is  noth- 
ing of  the  sort.  Many  of  them  rise  early  in 
the  morning  to  form  long  lines,  in  all  kinds 
of  weather  waiting  for  the  food  stamp  doors 
to  open. 

Obvious  reforms  to  correct  this  situation 
have  been  recommended  by  the  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  commvmity  relations  commission. 
As  the  commission  sees  it.  tliere  should  be 
increased  staffs,  less  crowded  facilities,  and 
dispersion  of  centers  for  certification  and  sale 
of  stamps.  I  share  the  intent  of  those  recom- 
mendations, and  that  is  why  this  feature  has 
been  designed  to  improve  the  conditions  un- 
der which  those  recipients  must  seek  to  ob- 
tain the  help  th<y  deserve. 

10.  State,  plan  of  operation.  Under  current, 
law.  each  state  is  required  to  submit  a  plan 
of  operation  that  provides  for  the  incorpora- 
tion of  eligibility  standards  promulgated  by 
the  secretary. and  for  the  certification  of  ap- 
plicant households  in  accordance  with  fed- 
eral guidelines.  In  addition,  however,  this 
amendment  includes  new  provisions  that  pro- 
vide for:  , 

Employment  by  the  state,  of  one  worker 
per  every  500  households  in  that  subdivision 
whose  incomes  are  under  the  income  poverty 
guidelines,  but  who  are  not  currently  par- 
ticipating. 

Granting  authority  to  the  hearing  board  to 
extend  retroacti\e  relief  in  appropriate  cases. 

Issuance  of  coupon  allotments  no  less  than 
two  times  per  month. 

The  reinstatement  of  the  provision  which 
was  repealed  by  P.L.  92-603  (H.R.  1)  pro- 
viding any  hou.sehold  participating  in  the 
food  stamp  program  to  have  Its  coupon  al- 
lotment deducted  from  such  grant  and  dis- 
tributed with  that  grant. 

11.  Cooperation  uith  state  agencies.  The 
secretary  is  currently  authorized  to  pay  to 
each  state  agency  an  amount  equal  to  62 '^ 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  salaries  and  other 
administrative  expenses  iiwolved  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  food  stamp  act.  The 
federal  share  of  tho.se  costs  is  raised  to  80 '^ 
and  would  Include  the  cast  of  the  added 
personnel  required  for  certification  and  out- 
reach services. 

States  were  supposed  to  file  outreach  plans 
with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  by 
January  1,  1972.  and  the  plans  were  to  go  Into 
effect  by  the  spring  of  that  year.  Most  States 
failed  to  do  that  because  nearly  40';  of  the 
outreach  costs  had  to  come  from  the  State 
treasuries.  State  food  stamp  officials  com- 
plain, they  don't  have  the  money  or  the  staff 
to  do  outreach.  Some  State  administrators 
have  been  advised  "not  to  drum  up  business.*' 
simply  because  it  is  too  costly  to  launch  the 
programs  needed  to  Insure  that  eligible  par- 
ticipants are  enrolled.  Hunger— 1973.  pub- 
lished by  the  Senate  Nutrition  Committee 
last  month,  reveals  that  10  million  people 
whose  incomes  fall  below  the  poverty  line  are 
still  not  getting  any  Federal  food  assistance 
at  all.  The  thrust  of  this  future  is  to  extend 


aid  to  those  people  who  we  know  are  eligible 
because  their  low  inoome  is  insufllclent  to 
provide  an  adequate  diet. 

12.  Authorisation.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides an  open  ended  authorization  for  the  fis- 
cal years  1972  and  1973.  In  addition  this 
amendment  authorizes  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  spend  available  appropri- 
ations during  the  following  year,  and  the 
amendment  eliminates  the  requirement  that 
the  Secretary  reduce  proportionately  the 
value  of  coupons  to  participating  households 
if  the  i>articipation  exceeds  the  appropriation 
for  that  fiscal  year. 

Last  Monday,  in  hearings  that  I  chaired 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs,  Agriculture  Deartment 
officials  testified  that  approximately  $200  mil- 
lion in  food  stamp  funds  will  go  unspent 
this  year.  Last  year,  during  similar  hearings. 
Agriculture  Department  officials  reported 
that  nearly  $700  million  in  appropriated  food 
assistance  funds  would  be  returned  to  the 
Treasury.  In  both  Instances,  it  was  revealed 
that  the  Department  has  failed  to  be  able  to 
identify  enough  hungry  people  who  need 
help. 

Yet,  Hunger— 1973  .dentified  263  counties 
in  this  Nation  that  shamefully  bear  the 
label  "hunger  counties,"  because  two  thirds 
of  the  poor  people  in  those  counties  receive 
no  Federal  food  aid-../,  decade  ago,  36  million 
Americans  were  poverty  stricken.  Today,  26 
million  people  fall  below  the  poverty  "line. 
And  since  by  the  Government's  own  calcula- 
tions, the  poverty  line  is  based  in  the  abil- 
ity to  purchase  an  adequate  diet,  then  those 
in  need  are  himgry  people. 

Until  we  can  prove  that  all  who  qualify 
for  food  aid  have  received  available  assist- 
ance, it  seems  inconsistent  to  refuse  to 
spend  funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  I  expect  this 
amendment  to  help  ensure  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  use  its  resources  to  meet 
the  deserving  demands  of  those  who  are  in 
need. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  urge  this 
Senate  to  adopt  this  amendment  to  the 
agriculture  bill  because  it  Includes  many 
vital  features  that  may  go  a  long  way  toward 
ensuring  nutritional  adequacy  for  so  many 
needy  people.  During  these  times  when  food 
prices  are  btirdensome  for  most  families, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  poor  are  affect- 
ed more  seriously  than  other  families  in  our 
society.  And  for  them,  proposals  that  may 
offer  some  relief  are  especially  important.  I 
would  like  to  see  this  amendment  adopted, 
not  only  because  it  seeks  to  achieve  accept- 
able levels  of  nutritional  adequacy  for  people 
in  need,  but  a'iio  because  people  who  are  in 
need  suffer  too  often,  simply  because  no 
one  takes  the  time  or  the  interest  to  help 
them. 

We  know  there  will  be  programs  to  ease 
the  food  price  squeeze  for  higher  wage  fami- 
lies. I  am  convinced  that  we  must,  at  the 
same  time,  adopt  policies  and  programs 
that  will  do  the  same  for  low  income  fami- 
lies. This  amendment  is  an  attempt  to  do 
that.  And  I  urge  every  member  of  the  Senate 
to  support  this  critical  program. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment,  wliich  is  cospon- 
sored  by  a  number  of  Senators,  is  desig- 
nated to  take  into  consideration  a  num- 
ber of  procedural  and  administrative 
problems  that  have  Been  noticed  in  the 
development  of  the  food  stamp  program, 
to  show  some  sensitivity  to  the  need  for 
adequate  outreach  into  the  communi- 
ties, particularly  among  the  elderly,  and 
to  try  and  protect  a  number  of  people 
who  might  be  eligible  for  food  stamps — 
and,  primarily  the  elderly — who  are  not 
receiving  them  today. 

It  is  primarily  a  remedy  for  adminis- 


trative and  procedural  difficulties.  It  also 
recognizes  the  importance  of  reaching 
out  to  those  who  are  not  participating  in 
the  program  and  provides  additional 
funding  from  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  States  to  help  alleviate  the  finan- 
cial burdens  which  will  be  incumbent  on 
them  if  this  amendment  were  to  be 
realized, 

Mr.  President,  the  first  section  on  the 
first  page  of  the  amendment  recognizes 
that  in  the  attempt  to  develop  adminis- 
trative guidelines  under  the  food  stamp 
program  to  exclude  those  who  might  vio- 
late the  spirit  and  direction  of  the  law, 
a  stricter  interpretation  was  placed  on 
unrelated  individuals  who  might  be 
members  of  a  household.  No  one  who 
supports  this  .program  wants  people 
abusing  it,  especially  those  otherwise 
qualified  for  work  and  who  should  be 
working  but  instead  take  advantage  of 
the  food  stamp  program. 

For  instance,  it  was  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  that  this  was  de- 
veloping in  a  number  of  communes 
around  different  sections  of  the  country. 
In  an  attempt  to  meet  this  problem,  a 
regulation  was  established  which  has  had 
an  adverse  effect  on  migrants,  and  on  un- 
employed persons  who  otherwise  would 
be  qualified  for  the  food  stamp  program 
but  because  they  were  living  or  sharing, 
a  residence  together,  were  excluded. 
Even  some  of  those  otherwise  qualified 
for  public  a.ssi3tance  would  be  excluded. 
So  the  thrust  of  the  amendment  is  to 
renedy  that  particular  provision. 

Moving  on  now  to  page  3  of  the  amend- 
ment, thei'e  is  a  recognition  to  raise  the 
individual  savings  limitation  for  our 
senior  citizens  to 'approximately  $3,000, 
I  do  not  know  how  it  is  in  other  parts  of 
the  coimtry,  but  the  minimum  burial  fees 
in  my  part  of  the  country  run  anywhere 
from  $1,200  to  $1,500.  Many  elderly  citi- 
zens retain  that  kind  of  funding  of  $1,- 
200,  $1,500,  or  $2,000  so  that  they  will  not 
have  to  put  an  additional  burden  on 
their  family.  Certainly,  it  is  obvious  that 
providing  a  $3,000  assets  ceiling  complies 
with  the  spirit  of  the  act.  So  we  raise  the 
amoiuit  to  $3,000. 

To  show  some  recognition  of  the  par- 
ticular dilemma  in  certain  areas  of  the 
country  that  are  hard  pressed  because  of 
economic  exigencies,  such  as  the  closing 
of  military  bases,  or  some  other  economic 
disaster,  we  raise  the  assets  limitation  to 
$5,000  over  a  temporary  period.  In  my 
part  of  the  country,  in  New  England,  the 
average  worker  at  a  ^Federal  installation 
is  7  years  above  the  average  age  of  em- 
ployees in  other  parts  of  the  country.  In 
the  New  England  area  generally,  we  will 
have  lost  two-thirds  of  the  total  jobs  that 
will  be  lost  in  the  recent  cutbacks.  So 
there  was  a  recognition  of  the  legitimacy 
for  a  temporary  period  of  time,  of  revis- 
ing that  limitation  to  $5,000. 

It  also  provides  and  recognizes  that 
there  are  a  number  of  elderly  people  who 
have  special  health  problems,  are  dia- 
betic, suffer  from  hypertension,  and  so 
forth  and,  therefore,  need  a  special  diet. 
This  provides  some  flexibility  to  the 
secretary  to  cope  with  that. 

On  the  question  of  certification,  where 
we  find  individuals  who  are  clearly 
eligible  yet  are  required  to  come  down 
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and  spend  up  to  9  hours  to  be  recertified 
as  often  as  once  a  month.  Obviously, 
we  feel  that  this  program  should  be 
reflective  of  real  need,  and  we  try  to 
simplify  the  certification  application. 
Today  it  is  an  8-page  application.  One 
question  on  it  is,  "Do  you  own  a  boat  or 
a  plane?"  For  an  individual,  particularly 
an  elderly  person,  to  have  to  come  down 
month  after  month  to  apply  for  recerti- 
fication and  answer  a  long  and  detailed 
questionnaire  does  not  seem  to  make 
much  sense.  We  have  simplified  that 
procedure  for  them.  That  is  one  of  the 
strengths  of  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  also  creates  an  Out- 
reach Program  to  reach  out  across  the 
country,  directed  primarily  to  our  senior 
citizens,  recognizing  the  potential  bene- 
fits of  programs  such  as  Operation  FIND, 
Tens  of  thousands  of  elderly  citizens  live 
in  remote  rooming  houses  or  apartments 
who  are  excluded  from  these  nutritional 
programs  because  they  are  unaware  that 
they  are  eligible.  We  set  up  a  procedure 
to  stabilize  the  Outreach  Program  in  this 
measure. 

We  are  providing  additional  incen- 
tives to  the  States  in  matching  grants 
to  expand  their  Outreach  programs. 

This,  very  briefly,  is  a  summation  of 
the  amendment.  A  more  detailed  descrip- 
tion is  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
imderstand  the  parliamentary  procedure, 
I  have  an  amendment,  together  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen), 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  but  I  understand  that  we 
would  call  up  our  amendment  after  his 
time  is  yielded  back.  I  cannot  tell  what 
will  occur,  whether  or  not  the  Senate 
will  accept  my  amendment;  but  I  want 
to  say  a  word  in  opposition  to  the  Ken- 
nedy amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  correctly  states 
the  time  limitations. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  could  go  into  it  in 
detail.  I  do  not  want  to  take  the  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  on  opposi- 
tion. Perhaps  I  should  use  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  right 
to  the  point,  I  agree  with  the  sentiment 
in  the  field  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts expresses  in  his  amendment,  as 
to  an  increased  awareness,  an  increase 
in  the  Outreach  program.  But  in  trying 
to  improve  the  participation  within  the 
food  stamp  program,  like  Samson,  we  are 
going  to  pull  down  the  temple  walls  and 
ruin  us  all — speciflcally,  when  the  Sena- 
tor goes  to  the  heart  of  allowing  food 
stamp  users  to  buy  foreign  or  imported 
foods.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  do  that 
now. 


In  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina, 
we  are  having  a  struggle  over  the  impor- 
tation of  shoes  and  textiles  and  other 
items;  and  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  say, 
with  justification,  that  food  stamp  users 
should  get  Camembert  cheese  and  Rus- 
sian caviar  and  that  that  is  going  to  help 
the  poor.  That  is  going  to  destroy  the 
credibility  and  integrity  of  the  program. 

Speciflcally,  when  we  get  to  the  defi- 
nition of  "household,"  my  amendment, 
which  I  will  offer  later,  would  strike  in 
its  entirety  the  proposed  definition  of 
"household."  Under  the  definition  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  it  would 
create  further  opportunities  for  abuse  of 
the  food  stamp  program  by  strikers,  the 
hippies  and  the  families  living  in  com- 
munes, and  by  others  in  the  past  who 
have  attempted  to  avoid  the  strict  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  law.  I  oppose  food 
stamps  for  strikers.  I  believe  that  food 
stamps  are  for  the  himgry  poor,  not  for 
the  communes  and  the  hippies,  and 
strikers. 

I  would  strike  the  provision  which 
would  allow  the  Secretai'y  of  Agricul- 
ture to  raise  the  amount  of  liquid  assets 
of  families  from  $1,500  to  $5,000.  That 
is  the  marginal  wage  gi'oup.  Many  of  us 
disagree  with  the  fundamentals,  spe- 
ciflcally, the  leaders  in  this  program.  The 
chairman  of  our  Nutrition  Committee 
has  looked  upon  it  as  an  income  supple- 
ment, but  I  have  always  felt  that  food 
stamps  should  go  initially  to  the  hungry 
poor.  When  we  complete  that  program. 
America  can  look  objectively  at  it  and 
see  the  good  it  has  done.  Until  it  is  done, 
marginal  wage  earners  coming  in  on  this 
program,  with  an  increase  up  to  $5,000, 
would  destroy  its  credibility. 

Change  the  provision  of  the  food  stamp 
allotments  with  those  on  the  medical 
type  programs  to  a  specification  whereby 
it  would  apply  only  to  persons  with  a  dis- 
ease, such  as  diabetes  or  some  other  or- 
ganic disability;  because  if  you  put  in 
there  a  medical  certificate,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  proposes,  we 
have  seen  what  the  medical  profession 
has  done  with  medicare  and  everything 
else^Everybody  will  come  in  with  a  local 
doet!CFs>8^tificate.  You  could  be  over- 
weight, obCT«,  and  get  a  medical  certifi- 
cate stating  tSat  you  needed  a  different 
type  diet  or  an  increase  in  amount,  and 
it  would  open  th^^door  to  destroy  the 
credibility  of  the  pn 

Agam,  striking  the  v?b«;d  "solely"  fror 
the  provision  relating  toHhe  ap^ 
tion  forms:  Once  that  is  puT^irrr'at  the 
later  hearing  process,  that  I  think  should 
be  eliminated,  everybody  gets  in  line. 
They  are  brought  in  in  buses,  and  then 
they  put  their  signature  on  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  the  food  stamps  are  issued. 
Then  they  go  to  a  desk;  and  rather  than 
investigate  the  deservedness,  to  the  con- 
trary they  have  a  whole  legal  miasma, 
trymg  to  clean  up  the  violators,  cheat- 
ed, and  others,  that  we  are  already  sub- 
ject to  at  the  present  time.  The  food 
program  should  be  limited  to  the  mi- 
grant workers.  That  is  the  real  thrust 
and  is  very  important  in  the  Food  Stamp 
Act.  The  program  should  be  limited  to  / 
those  specified  In  title  42,  section  242H;;^' 
not  to  the  ones  who  In  another  3  mortf^ 


could  bring  themselves  within  this  par- 
ticular program.  There  would  be  school- 
teachers, football  players,  and  anybody 
else  m  the  operation.  Ballplayers  could 
come  in.  They  are  making  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  during  the  playing  sea- 
son; then  m  the  off-season  they  could 
line  up  m  a  food  stamp  Ime,  while  the 
hungry  poor  and  needy  get  nothing. 
That  destroys  more  of  the  program. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts is  leading  the  way,  in  the  proper 
direction,  for  more  legal  participation 
and  more  legal  control.  In  fact,  m  my 
State  the  Senator  is  aware  of  the  ex- 
tremely Imiited  participation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  not- 
withstanding the  agreement,  may  I  ask 
that  the  Senator's  amendment  be  in 
order  at  present?  I  thmk  that  with  that 
understanding  we  could  have  additional 
fiexibility  with  regard  to  the  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  yield  back  the  time  on  the  amend- 
ment rather  than  now. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Rather  than  yield 
back  the  time,  I  think  it  would  free  up 
the  time. 

Mr.  TAL!VLA.DGE.  I  am  prepared  to 
make  some  remarks  on  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  My  only  point  is  that 
if  we  yield  back  the  time,  we  will  have 
a   few  minutes  more  on  both   Senator ' 
HoLLiNGs"  amendment  and  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  the  Senators  de- 
sire some  time,  either  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  or  I  will  try  to  work  that 
out. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
merely  asking  that  the  amendment  be  in 
order  now.  We  will  have  time  remaining. 
I  think  it  is  about  12  minutes.  That  tmie 
would  be  available  to  the  Senator  and 
myself,  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  would  have  15  minutes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
'Mr.  Chiles*  were  to  be  in  order  now, 
v.hat  would  be  the  situation? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina's  amendment  would  be 
m  order  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
would  be  15  minutes  on  the  amendme'it 
to  the  amendment.  Then,  after  the  vote 
on  that,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  would 
have  time  remaining. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  by  unani- 
mous consent  we  can  do  anything,  can 
we  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  make  a  few  brief  remarks;  and  I 
shall  be  delighted  to  accede  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I 
have  examined  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I 
find  some  of  the  same  problems  have 
been  created  as  have  been  pointed  out 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

First.  I  thmk  it  Is  erroneous,  as  drafted 
on  page  1.  line  7,  that  "The  term  'house- 
hold' shall  mean  a  group  of  related  indi- 
viduals— and  their  foster  cliildren — other 
,than  migi-ants  and  other  laborers,  public 
assistance  recipients,"  and  so  on. 
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I  think  technically  the  language  ac- 
tually excludes  people  who  are  worthy 
and  deserving  of  food  stamps.  1  think 
that  is  a  techical  eiTor  by  the  people  who 
drafted  the  amendment. 

On  page  4.  at  line  25.  I  find  that  this 
amendment  would  make  eligible  for  food 
stamps  a  person  who  is — 

Medically  certified  as  requiring  a  special 
diet  by  such  amount  as  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  for  each  such  person  In  order  to 
assure  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet. 

By  that  standard  fat  people  over- 
weight could  be  certified  for  food  stamps 
to  relieve  their  excess  fat. 

Going  down  further  on  page  5,  it  pro- 
vides, online  6: 

Each  household  desiring  to  participate  In 
the  food  stamp  program  shall  be  certified 
for  eligibility  sol^y  upon  completion  of  a 
simplified  application  form  seeking  data  on 
sources  of  income,  deduction,  household  size 
and  composition. . . , 

Under  that  language  an  individual 
would  certify  himself  so  he  could  declare 
his  own  eligibility  for  food  stamps. 

Going  do-rni  further  on  page  5.  line  24, 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
alluded  to  this,  it  states: 

■•The  income  of  any  household  earned  on 
a  seasonable  basis  shall  be  averaged  on  a 
3-,  6-,  or  12-month  basis  as  the  applicant 
may  elect,". 

As  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
pointed  out  if  the  heavyweight  champion 
of  the  world  had  one  prizefight  a  year 
and  earneu  $1  million  on  December  1,  he 
would  be  eligible  for  food  stamps  under 
that  standard. 

On  page  6,  line  8  it  provides: 

"No  households  certification  shall  lapse  or 
be  otherwise  adversely  affecied  except  pur- 
suant to  a  fair  hearing  held  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (e)  of  this  section  or  be- 
cause of  a  failure  to  comply  wlih  the  report- 
ing provision  below." 

In  other  word.s,  the  recipients  would 
certify  them-selves  for  eligibility,  and 
could  only  be  removed  by  hearing. 

I  find  all  of  those  things  in  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  objectionable.  There- 
fore, the  Committee  on  Afrriculture  and 
Forestry  would  have  to  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Pre.-^ident,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  1%  recognized. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  shortly 
after  I  came  here  28  years  ago  I  joined 
as  a  cosponsor  of  a  bill  with  the  Senator 
fiom  Vermont  <Mr.  Aiken >  for  a  food 
stamp  program,  much  the  same  as  we 
have  now.  The  food  stamp  program 
seemed  to  work  well  in  depression  years 
and  I  thought  It  was  a  better  way  to  help 
tliC  poor  acquire  neces.^ary  food. 

But  the  present  law  is  so  loosely  writ- 
ten now  that  almost  anyone  can  comply. 
One  of  the  rea-sons  that  food  and  vege- 
table prices  are  so  high  Is  that  no  one 
wants  to  pick  the  fruit  any  more  or  to 
do  stoop  labor  for  vegetable  crops.  It  Is 
.so  easy  to  get  food  stamps,  why  should 
they  work?  Most  will  not. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  get  that  kind  of 
h'-l;j  The  food  stamp  piogrHm  Is  almost 
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a  scandal  in  my  State  and  in  States  ad- 
joining my  State.  Senators  can  ask  any 
welfare  director  and  they  will  tell  you 
that  almost  anyone  can  be  eligible.  All 
they  have  to  do  Is  to  go  to  the  welfare 
office  and  say  they  have  only  a  certain 
amount  of  money  in  the  bank,  and  they 
can  get  food  stamps. 

Unfortunately,  the  real  needy  people 
all  too  often  are  not  asking  for  food 
stamps.  There  are  many  real  needy  peo- 
ple today  not  getting  assistance  because 
of  the  wide  abuse  in  the  program.  It  is 
a  good  program  but  the  scandalous  situ- 
ation we  have  now  should  be  corrected. 
I  believe  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  improving  it. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  but  just  before  I  do,  once  again 
I  want  to  emphasize  at  this  point  that 
the  enforcement  provision  is  still  in  the 
act.  If  a  person  is  able  bodied  and  can 
work,  he  has  to  take  a  Job  at  the  mini- 
mum wage.  If  there  are  places  where 
this  is  not  being  enforced,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  propase  additional  manpower  to 
make  siu-e  that  it  is  enforced.  Let  us  not 
use  that  argument  against  this  amend- 
ment. 

With  respect  to  the  argument  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  about  the 
prizefighter   or   the   football   player,   if 
that  person  has  more  than  $1,500  in  as- 
sets he  would  not  qualify.  If  Mohammed 
All  should  fight  and  earn  $1  million,  he 
would  have  to  be  without  any  more  than 
$1,500  before  he  could  qualify.  Also  with 
regard  to  teachers,  I  do  not  know  how 
schoolteachers  are  paid  in  South  Caro- 
lina, but  in  my  State  they  are  paid  on 
an  annual  basis.  They  would  not  qualify. 
They  also  would  have  to  have  as.sets  be- 
low $1,500.  So  the  Idea  of  the  football 
player    or  the    movie    actor    qualifying 
under  this  provision  Is  without  merit. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  yielding.  I  am  happy  to  as- 
sociate my.self  with  this  amendment.  I 
understand  the  concerns  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  and  we  are  more 
than  willing  to  accommodate  any  rea- 
sonable concern.  The  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts already  has  Indicated  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  join  with 
Senator  Kennedy  as  a  .sponsor  of  this 
amendment  to  the  food  stamp  program. 
This  amenament  is  designed  to  help 
many  eligible  people  who  have  been  pre- 
vented from  enrolling  in  the  food  stamp 
program  by  administrative  and  procedur- 
al ob.stacles.  And  It  contains  many  long 
needed  provisions  to  help  the  elderly  who 
participate  Ir.  the  food  stamp  program 
and  to  help  migrant  workers  who  have 
often  not  been  permitted  to  participate. 
For  the  most  part  these  are  technical 
changes  that  are  not  costly  and.  In  fact, 
may  even  save  money  In  the  long  run  by 
eliminating  much  of  the  unnece.s.sary  bu- 
reaucratic redtape  that,  in  the  past,  has 
prevented  proper  ai^pllcation  of  the  food 
stamp  program  in  many  areas. 

One  provision  of  particular  Interest  is 
the  grant  of  authority  In  this  amentlmt-nl 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  Issue 
extra  food  stamps  to  particiijunts  who 


require  special  diets  to  remain  healthy 
Many  of  us  recognize  that  a  nutritional- 
ly adequate  diet  sometimes  costs  much 
more  for  those  who  are  ill  and  who  must 
buy  special  foods.  This  is  especially  true 
among  the  elderly  who  participate  in  the 
food  stamp  program. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  Senate's  Agriculture 
Committee  for  restoring  eligibility  to 
elderly  food  stamp  recipients  who  receive 
aid  under  the  Federal  aged,  bUnd  and  dis- 
abled program.  Last  year  when  H.R.  1 
was  considered  in  the  Congress  these  par- 
ticipants were  dropped  from  the  food 
stamp  program,  effective  in  1974,  even 
after  the  Senate  voted  to  oppose  this 
change.  I  was  pleased  my  amendment 
did  pass  the  Senate  then,  although  I  was  / 
disappointed  at  the  final  outcome.  But  I*-- 
was  also  sure  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
which  has  responsibility  to  review  the 
food  stamp  program,  would  act  to  restore 
eligibility  for  these  individuals. 

I  thank  the  Agriculture  Committee  for 
Its  action  on  this  matter  and  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  now  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Pi-esldent,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent at  this  time  that  my  assistant 
Steve  O'Brien  be  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  floor  dming  this  amendment  and 
other  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  am  not  entirely  opposed  to  the 
points  made  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

I  was  particularly  glad  to  hear  him 
say  that  his  amendment  does  not  in  any 
way  weaken  the  efforts  of  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  to 
Improve  our  outreach  program.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina probably  has  the  best  and  most  ef- 
fective outreach  program  that  exists  any- 
where In  the  country.  There  are  many 
States  where  people  are  unfamiliar  with 
the  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled 
under  this  program,  especially  many  of 
our  older  citizens,  many  of  them  living 
in  out  of  the  way  places,  in  the  back 
streets,  and  In  the  rural  areas,  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  provisions  under 
this  program. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ma.ssachusetts  attempts  to  provide  a 
modest  Increase  In  jieople  to  acquaint 
our  needy  citizens  with  the  benefits  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago  that  there  are  some 
violations  of  this  program  and  that  there 
are  also  many  needy  people  who  do  not 
know  about  It,  who  are  not  participating. 
That,  of  course.  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
.section  of  the  amendment,  to  see  to  It 
that  we  do  reach  out  to  bring  to  them 
the  benefits. 
I  hope  the  amendment  Is  agreed  to. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sUre 
this  is  a  well-meaning  amendment.  Most 
of  US  are  trying  to  support  the  food  stamp 
program  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  hun- 
gi-y  people.  If  one  looks  around  at  the 
people  participating  in  the  debate,  it  will 
be  seen  that,  for  instance,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  has  never  been 
cgainst  feeding  the  people;  in  fact,  he 
has  taken  an  outstanding  and  leading 
role  in  trying  to  provide  programs  to  feed 
the  hungry.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Florida  voted  for  the  amendment  earlier 
that  would  have  strengthened  the  pro- 
gram by  adding  more  dollars  and  turn- 
ing it  around. 

There  has  to  be  a  constituency  for  a 
program  like  this.  However,  we  are  fac- 
ing a  decreasing  constituency  across  the 
country  to  feed  the  hungry  people  be- 
cause we  are  opening  up  this  program  so 
fast  and  because  we  have  so  much  fraud 
in  the  program  today.  In  addition,  it  is 
going  so  many  places  against  the  pur- 
poses of  the  program  that  you  are  going 
to  kill  the  constituency  that  is  able  to 
take  care  of  the  hmigry  people.  This 
amendment  is  going  further  in  that  di- 
rection. The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
said  that  there  Is  nothing  here  to  weaken 
any  other  regulations.  No,  but  it  com- 
pletely changes  the  whole  program  again. 

I  just  met  with  people  in  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  yesterday  in  my  office 
about  what  is  wrong  and  why  we  have 
not  had  our  regulations  enforced.  To- 
morrow^ am  to  have  a  meeting  with  peo- 
ple in  my  State  who  administer  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  problem  Is  that  we  are  opening 
the  program  up  so  fast  that  they  cannot 
keep  up  with  it  and  get  the  regulations 
set.  Here  we  are  going  to  change  the 
whole  program  again. 

In  my  State  right  now  we  cannot  get 
the  fruit  crop  picked.  It  is  as  simple  as 
that.  We  are  going  to  leave  20  percent  of 
the  crop  in  the  groves.  The  price  is  there 
for  the  crop.  People  want  it.  Orange  juice 
is  probably  the  best  bargain  the  house- 
wife can  get  in  the  store  today,  but  we 
are  not  having  the  crop  picked  because 
people  are  on  food  st^ps.  The  ability 
is  there  to  work  7  dayra  week,  but  as 
long  as  they  can  draw  food  stamps,  they 
do  not  want  to  work. 

There  was  supposed  to  be  nothing  In 
the  design  of  that  program  to  kill  the 
incentive  of  people  to  work,  but  that  is 
what  the  program  is  doing.  The  people 
in  my  State  are  up  in  arms  over  the 
abuses  in  the  program.  We  had  better 
tighten  them  down  and  see  what  we  can 
do  to  cure  the  abuses  and  do  what  we 
can  to  see  that  the  regulations  are  en- 
forced, and  not  turn  around  and  open  it 
up  still  further  again  and  change  the 
procedures  to  the  point  where  a  person 
can  write  his  own  ticket  as  to  whether 
he  Is  entitled  to  food  stamps. 

We  have  a  case  In  the  northern  part 
or  my  State  that  Involves  three  States, 
where  people  had  signed  up  15  times  in 
Florida,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  for  food 
stamps.  Yet  In  my  State,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  not  one  single  person  has  served  a 
sentence  In  jail  for  fraud  in  connection 
with  food  stamps.  The  same  Is  true  in 


other  States — 155,000  families  in  my 
State  are  drawing  on  the  food  stamp 
program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expii"ed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

There  are  so  many  abuses  in  the  food 
stamp  program  that  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
spends  90  percent  of  his  time  on  that 
problem. 

This  program  has  grown  from  $172 
miUion  in  1968  to  $2.1  billion.  Yesterday 
the  Senate  added  another  $600  million. 
The  pending  amendment  will  put  an  in- 
crease of  $1  bilhon  Increase  in  this  pro- 
gram and  open  the  doors  wide  for  more 
abuse.  It  is  totally  irresponsible.  I  hope 
It  will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offeied 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  <  Mr. 
Kennedy). 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  Senator  will 
argue  against  food  stamps  for  those  peo- 
ple legitimately  in  need  of  them.  The  food 
stamp  program  was  conceived  as  a  hu- 
manitarian program  to  bring  added  nu- 
trition to  millions  of  Americans  who  do 
not  have  the  resources  to  purchase  an 
adequate  diet. 

What  concerns  me  is  not  the  goal  of 
the  program,  but  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  implemented.  In  my  view,  the 
Senator's  amendment  would  multiply 
the  possibilities  for  abuse  that  we  pres- 
ently have. 

The  hard  fact  is  that  the  record  of  the 
food  stamp  program  is  replete  with 
abuses;  in  some  sections  of  the  country, 
the  procedures  for  monitoring  recipients 
to  discern  wiiether  they  are  in  fact  needy 
has  become  a  mocker>-. 

The  McAllen  Monitor,  a  newspaper  in 
south  Texas,  only  yesterday  reported  the 
arrest  of  a  shoplifter  who  had  in  his  pos- 
session some  $66  worth  of  food  stamps 
that  he  had  apparently  received  through 
a  post  office  box.  One  citrus  grower  who 
hired  8  workers,  who  did  not  show  up 
for  work,  reported  seeing  them  u.sing 
their  food  stamps  during  the  same  period. 
In  certain  parts  of  Texas,  people  qualify 
for  the  food  stamp  program  during  the 
rainy  season  when  there  was  no  work, 
then  remain  on  the  eligibility  rolls  re- 
ceiving the  stamps  even  during  the  period 
when  work  is  plentiful.  There  have  been 
instances  in  south  Texas  when  food 
stamps  have  been  used  to  purchase  poods 
in  Mexico  and  have  then  found  their 
way  back  across  the  border  to  be  used 
illegally.  There  was  one  instance  of  a 
motorcycle  being  purchased  with  food 
stamps. 

Indeed.  Mr.  President,  the  food  stamp 
program,  a  program  with  laudable  ob- 
jectives, has  become  something  of  a  joke 
in  some  parts  of  my  State.  The  admin- 
istration of  the  program  could  be  f;ently 
described  as  incompetent.  In  my  view, 
our  task  now  is  to  tigliton  up  the  admin- 
istration, not  to  relax  it  as  the  Senator 
fiom  Massachusetts  would  seek  to  do. 
We  are  not  talking  about  an  insignifi- 
cant Federal  program  in  this  instance. 
In  fiscal  1973.  an  estimated  S2.3  billion 
in  food  stamps  was  obligated.  We  are 


talking  about  one  of  the  major  programs 
of  Federal  domestic  assistance,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  must  take  great  care  to  see  that 
a  program  of  this  magnitude  is  tightened 
up  so  that  the  stamps  go  to  the  people 
who  really  need  them,  not  to  peoile 
V.  hose  intent  is  to  circumvent  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 

The  Senators  amendment  broadens 
t;i-2  po;s.5ibility  for  abuse  in  sfeveral  ways. 
I  am  not  one  w  iio  argues  for  complicated 
Government  forms;  quite  to  the  contrary, 
I  have  spoken  out  several  times  again.-t 
the  mountains  of  paperwork  coming  from 
Wa.^hington.  However,  the  food  stan-p 
prcgiam  has  produced  its  share  of  abuses 
in  spite  of  the  obstacles  tluown  up  by 
the  paperwork.  Before  we  seek  to  sim- 
plify, as  the  Senator  suggests,  we  should 
hold  hearings  to  determine  how  we  crui 
produce  forms  which  are  thorough  and 
efficient  as  well  as  simplified.  The  Sen- 
ator's suggestion  that  the  application 
forms  contain  only  sources  of  income, 
deductions,  and  household  size  and  that 
these  forms  be  approved  or  disapproved 
within  15  days  could  lead  to  hasty  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  based  on  inade- 
quate data. 

Another  of  the  Senator's  suggestions 
is  that  the  Secretary  must  raise  the  face 
value  of  the  coupon  allotment  to  be  is- 
sued to  a  household  that  includes  a  per- 
son who  is  medically  certified  as  requir- 
ing a  special  diet.  Again,  the  possibilities 
for  abuse  are  multiplied.  In  fact.  Mr. 
President,  some  special  diets  may  not  re- 
Quire  the  additional  costs  that  the  Sen- 
otor  mandates  in  his  amendment.  Salt- 
fi-ee  diets,  for  example,  may  not  e\en 
be  as  expensive  as  the  traditional  dies 
individuals  may  follow.  And  the  admin- 
istratiie  problems  created  by  this  section 
of  the  amendment  could  be  substantial. 

Another  section  oi  the  Senators 
amendment  would  establish  a  uniform 
limitation  of  S5.000  in  assets  for  all 
households  in  political  subdivisions  that 
are  experiencing  "economic  disasters. " 
Although  I  am  sympathetic  with  the 
thiuit  ol  this  amendment/and  I  can  un- 
derstand the  motivation  bfeliind  it.  I  mu.-t 
a--;k  myself  whether  a  jlinily  with  one 
$1  500  in  assets,  which^appens  to  h-.  e 
in  a  relatively  prosperous  area,  should 
be  treated  any  differently  f:om  famili-s 
which  happen  to  live  in  the  so-caLcI 
"economic  disaster"  areas.  They  are  ju  t 
as  poor,  ajid  to  treat  them  diffeien*iv 
beciUi.«e  of  relatively  healthy  economic 
conditions  surrounding  thein  seem>  lo 
nte  patently  unjust. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  in  sympathy  viih 
the  Senator's  desire  to  up  the  asset  levels 
for  the  elderly  to  have  them  still  eligii  le 
for  I'ocd  stamps.  I  boUeve  li'.at  this  mo  e 
is  both  logical  and  humane:  however,  it 
is  lied  in  with  so  many  questionable  pro- 
visions that  I  find  myself  unable  to  sup- 
port thi^  amendment. 

1  he  food  stamp  program  needs  a  thor- 
out;hgoing  review.  It  needs  to  be  tigln- 
ened  up.  It  needs  to  be  fairly  adminis- 
teied.  To  open  it  to  more  potential  abtises 
and  to  add  an  estimated  $300  million  in 
costs  at  this  time  seems  to  me  singularl>' 
Uitwise. 

I  ask  that  the  Senate  defeat  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 'All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 
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Mr.  HOLLINQS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles*  and  myself,  I  call  up  my  amend- 
laent  to  the  amendment,  which  I  ask  to 
h."-e  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
.  niendment  will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
tc.cled  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob,iection.  it  is  .so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1 .  delete  line.s  1  through  8: 

On  page  2,  delete  hues   1  through  10: 

On  page  3,  line  12,  in.sert  a  period  after  the 
word  "over",  and  delete  the  remainder  of 
the  sentence  on  lines  12  through  16; 

Oa  page  5.  line  1,  after  the  word  "diet." 
and  before  the  word  "by",  in.sert  the  follow- 
ing: "due  to  disease  or  some  organic  diffi- 
culty"; 

Ou  page  5.  line  7.  delete  the  word  "solely": 

On  page  -5.  line  12.  delete  the  word  "fifteen" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  'thirty  '; 

On  page  5.  lii^e  20.  delete  the  word  "fifteen" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "thirty"; 

On  page  5.  line  24,  after  the  word  "any", 
insert  the  fDllowing:  'nii^raiu  (a.s  defined 
ia  Title  42,  U  S.C.  Section  242h)": 

On  page  6,  line  8,  delete  the  following:  "No 
household's  certification  shall  lapse  or  be 
otherwise  adversely  affected  except  pursuant 
to  a  fiiir  hearing  heldin  accordance  with  sub- 
.section  (c)  of  this  section  or  because  of  a 
lailure  to  comply  with  the  reporting  provi- 
.■-lon  below." 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  have 
fought  hard  to  improve  the  conditions 
of  the  poor  ol  this  country  through  an 
expanded  food  stamp  program,  increased 
commodity  food  distribution,  an  im- 
proved school  lunch  program,  meals-on- 
wheels  for  the  elderly,  day  care  pro- 
grams, and  medical  a.ssistance. 

My  State  now  leads  the  South  in  the 
percentage  of  eligible  families  partici- 
pating in  the  food  stamp  program, 
totaling  some  380,000  persons.  We  have 
made  great  strides  in  improving  our 
medical  programs  and  providing  special 
service  to  low-income  families  through 
preventive  health  care.  Unfortunately, 
wc  still  have  far  to  go.  More  than  240,000 
South  Carolinians  are  poor  enougli  to 
qualify  for  food  stamp  benefus,  but  they 
still  have  not  been  sufliciently  encour- 
aged to  enter  the  program. 

Today,  we  are  cor-.-^idering  the  food 
stamp  bill  reported  by  the  Agriculture 
Committee  and  its  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Georgia  <Mr. 
Talmadgei.  This  is  an  outstanding  bill 
and  brings  about  a  number  of  needed  re- 
forms in  the  progiam.  We  also  are  now 
con.sid?ring  an  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Ken- 
nedy). I  have  no  doubt  that  the  amend- 
mfnt  offered  today  is  well  intentioned. 
But  11  raises  a  number  of  grave  Questions 
AvA.  in  my  opinion,  opens  the  door  to 
iho  e  who  would  attempt  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  generosity  of  their  country 
by  fraudulently  obtaining  benefits  from 
lie  food  stamp  program.  Therefore,  Mr. 
''icsidcnt.  I  am  introducing  an  amend- 
iiitut  to  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  to  remove  tho.se 
objectionable  portions  of  his  amend- 
n.ent.  My  amendment  would  accomplisii 
the  following: 


First.  Strike  the  provision  which  would 
allow  food  stamp  users  to  buy  foreign 
or  imported  foods.  In  the  face  of  our 
serious  balance-of-payments  problem,  we 
simply  cannot  encourage  a  further  def- 
icit. Food  manufactured  in  this  country 
should  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  nutri- 
tional needs  and  most  ethnic  desires. 

Second.  Strike  in  its  entirety  the  pro- 
posed change  in  the  definition  of  "house- 
hold." In  my  opinion,  this  proposal  would 
create  further  opportunities  for  abuse  of 
the  food  stamp  program  by  hippies, 
families  living  in  communes,  strikers, 
and  others  who  in  the  past  have  at- 
tempted to  avoid  the  strict  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  law  in  applying  for  food 
stamp  assistance. 

Third.  Strike  the  provision  which 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  raise  the  amount  of  liquid  and 
nonliquid  assets  possessed  by  families 
as  an  eligibility  criteria  from  the  present 
$1,500  to  a  level  as  high  as  $5,000  in  cases 
of  high  unemployment  or  other  eco- 
nomic disaster.  The  Secretary  presently 
has  authority  to  implement  commodity 
food  programs  in  such  instances,  which 
he  did  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  during  a  time 
of  very  high  unemployment. 

Fourth.  Change  the  provision  allowing 
increased  food  stamp  allotments  to  those 
with  medical  diet  problems  to  make  .sure 
that  it  oiily  applies  to  persons  with  a 
disease,  such  as  diabetes,  or  with  some 
organic  disability  which  require  special 
foods. 

Fifth.  Strike  the  word  "solely"  from 
the  provision  relating  to  simplified  appli- 
cation forms.  It  strikes  me  as  grossly  un- 
fair to  the  taxpayer  to  require  the  State 
to  accept  or  reject  an  applicant  simply 
of  the  basis  of  the  data  contained  in  his 
application  form,  and  not  to  have  the 
right  to  investigate  the  applicant  fully. 
Sixth.  Change  the  waiting  period  from 
15  days  to  30  days.  Fifteen  days  may  be 
too  short  a  time  for  the  State  to  carry 
out  an  adequate  investigation  of  an  ap- 
plicant. The  provision  for  temporary  cer- 
tification also  would  take  effect  after  30 
days. 

Seventh.  Sharply  restrict  the  so-called 
income  averaging  section  of  the  amend- 
ment by  limiting  it  to  migrants  as  de- 
fined in  title  42,  section  242h  of  the 
United  States  Code,  This  would  prevent 
teachers,  football  players  or  any  other 
seasonal  workers  other  than  migrant 
workers  fiom  the  opportunity  to  avoid 
the  normal  income  criteria. 

Eighth.  Finally,  my  amendment  strikes 
in  its  entirity  the  sentence  requiring  a 
State  to  conduct  a  full  hearing  before  • 
removing  any  hou.sehold  from  the  pro- 
gram. In  my  opinion,  this  could  create  a 
mountain  of  bureaucratic  paperwork  and 
.serve  further  to  destroy  public  confidence 
in  this  program.  States  need  to  be  able 
to  move  swiftly  and  decisively  against 
food  stamp  cheaters. 

With  these  amendments,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  can  support  this  amendment.  It 
hps  many  good  provisions,  and  I  believe 
the  changes  I  have  propo.sed  will  encour- 
age benevolent  a.ssistance  to  the  needy 
poor  as  well  as  strong  enforcement  of 
those  provisions  aimed  at  eliminating 
fraud. 

I  believe  one  of  the  weakne.sses  of  many 
welfare  programs  has  been  their  reliance 


on  complete  control  at  the  Washington 
level.  The  food  stamp  program  has  been 
an  excellent  example  of  this  poor  plan- 
ning. What  we  need  is  more  local  con- 
trol, not  less.  We  need  more  local  peopie 
participating  in  the  program.  It  has  al- 
ways been  my  recommendation  that  we 
have  more  outreach  workers.  We  have  a 
highly  successful  nutrition  aide  program 
in  South  Carolina,  but  our  State  suffers 
from  not  spending  enough  of  its  own  tax 
revenue  to  run  this  program.  We  take  in 
nearly  $4  million  in  sales  tax  revenue 
from  purchases  of  food  with  food  stamps, 
yet  we  spend  only  about  $1.6  million  in 
State  revenue  to  rim  the  program.  Tliis 
has  to  change.  States  must  bear  a  larger 
burden  of  responsibility.  More  outreach 
workers  are  needed.  More  certification 
workers  are  needed.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  this  new  legislation,  when  passed 
by  Congress,  will  not  only  allow  States 
to  do  a  better  job  of  administering  tliis 
program,  but  will  result  in  a  further  as- 
sault on  the  large  numbers  of  our  less 
fortunate  citizens  who  are  still  suffering 
from  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  mv 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  tried  to  pass 
around  various  copies  of  the  amend- 
ment. It  provides,  as  I  have  outlined  just 
a  few  moments  ago.  for  the  striking  of 
various  sections  to  keep  the  integrity  of 
the  food  stamp  program,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  extend  outreach  on  tlie 
other  hand, 

Specificall.v,  looking  at  the  outreach 
sections  of  the  program,  to  go  to  the 
positive  side  of  this  inatter,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts'  amendment  would 
require  South  Carolina  to  have  a  mini- 
mum of  some  70  certification  workers, 
whose  salary  would  be  paid  in  part  by 
the  Federal  Government,  It  says  one  for 
each  1,000  participating  households.  I 
checked  with  my  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina. We  already  have  well  over  that 
number. 

Then,  under  the  further  provision  for 
households  whose  incomes  are  under  the 
poverty  level,  we  run  into  a  problem.  We 
have  in  oyr  State  some  383,263  persons 
participating  with  about  240,000  South 
Carolinians  yet  to  be  in  on  this  particu- 
lar program.  Under  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  we 
would  hire  up  to  some  additional  96  out- 
reach workers. 

In  the  Clem.son  Exten.sion  Service. 
Clemson  University  is  directing  a  nutri- 
tion aide  program,  around  tlie  different 
areas  of  South  Carolina.  They  are  op- 
erating an  education  program  so  neces- 
sary to  solve  this  problem. 

This  is  one  reason  why  I  resi.^ted  the 
cash  approach  to  the  welfare  and  himger 
problems  proposed  by  President  Nixon 
and  others  durmg  the  past  several  years. 
We  cannot  just  throw  mon^y  at  the 
problem.  It  takes  education.  It  takes  out- 
reach and  enforcement  to  gain  Federal 
support  and  have  the  .support  of  the 
people  for  this  program. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  in- 
tend to  limit  my  time  and  yield  to  other 
Senators  who  are  interested.  I  shall  ask 
for  a  voice  vote  on  my  amendment,  which 
would  do  the  following : 
Strike  the  provision  which  would  allow 
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food  stamp  users  to  buy  foreign  or  im- 
ported foods; 

Strike  the  proposed  change  in  the  def- 
inition of  "household"; 

Strike  the  provision  which  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
raise  the  eligibility  criteria  from  $1,500 
per  family  of  assets  to  a  level  all  the  way 
up  to  $5,000. 

We  would  change  the  provision  allow- 
ing increased  food  stamp  allotments  to 
tliose  with  medical  diet  problems  to 
make  sure  that  it  only  applies  to  persons 
with  a  disease,  such  as  diabetes,  or  with 
some  organic  disability  which  requires 
special  foods,  such  as  heart  trouble. 

We  would  strike  the  word  'solely' 
from  the  provision  relating  to  simplified 
application  forms. 

We  would  change  the  waiting  period 
from  15  days  to  30  days,  I  think  we 
should  try  to  accelerate  the  certification 
process.  I  have  been  encouraging  my 
ovt-n  State  to  do  this.  About  $100  million 
is  spent  annually  in  South  Carolina 
through  the  food  stamp  program.  Yet 
with  the  4  percent  sales  tax  on  food,  we 
still  only  spend  about  $1.5  million.  In 
other  words,  my  State  makes  about  $2.5 
million  in  tax  revenue  on  the  Federal 
program  through  sales  tax. 

I  have  tried  to  convince  my  State  that 
unless  it  improves.  I  am  going  to  propose 
that  what  is  not  used  to  administer  the 
food  stamp  program  be  returned  to  the 
Federal  Government.  We  need  greater 
participation  in  my  State  and  In  other 
States  that  may  be  in  the  same  situation 
and  which  find  they  get  the  same  results, 
but  the  need  here  is  for  increased  State 
participation. 

My  amendment  would  further  sharply 
restrict  the  so-called  income  averaging 
section  of  the  amendment. 

Finally,  my  amendment  strikes  in  its 
entirety  the  sentence  i-equiring  a  State 
to  conduct  a  full  hearing  before  remov- 
ing any  household  from  the  program. 
We  could  get  into  the  question  of  in- 
herent rights  and  constitutional  rights, 
and  we  could  get  into  the  position  of 
having  to  have  many  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  part  of  my  time 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark)  .  The  Senator  from  Florida  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  what  does 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  do  to  the  provision  with 
respect  to  the  way  they  sign  up  for  the 
program? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  They  still  fill  out  ap- 
plications and  investigations  are  still 
provided  for.  rather  than  that  word 
"solely"  which  is  part  of  the  Kennedy 
amendment.  With  that  "solely"  in  the 
language,  applicants  could  sign  a  simple 
statement  and  from  that  point  on  out 
the  only  way  to  dislodge  a  cheater  would 
be  to  go  through  the  hearing  process. 

Under  my  amendment,  the  burden 
to  make  an  investigation  is  still  present. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
great  problems,  as  I  understand  some  of 
the  things  going  on  in  my  State  is  that 
agricultural  workers  right  now  have  not 
been  required  to  sign  up  and  there  is  no 
kind  of  clearance. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  provided  that 
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they  do  sign  up.  Existing  law  provides 
criminal  prohibitions  against  offenders 
and  those  provisions  are  still  present  re- 
quiring enforcement. 

We  hear  complaints  about  people  not 
picking  crops  or  not  cutting  timber  or  not 
accepting  work.  But  if  they  are  able- 
bodied  people  coming  in  for  food  stamps 
yet  rejecting  work,  they  would  be  cut  off. 

The  law  is  cleai-.  The  Assistant  Secre- 
taiy  of  Agricultme  has  not  asked  for  any 
additional  changes  under  that  particular 
provision,  and  I  have  read  the  hearing 
record  of  the  Nutrition  Committee,  that, 
on  the  contrary,  they  had  little  in  the  way 
of  violations. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  and  I  hear 
about  alleged  violations  and  my  imder- 
standing  is  that  they  are  spurious  as 
far  as  the  "welfare  Cadillacs"  go.  I  have 
chased  down  these  complaints  and  have 
found  that  in  most  cases  there  was  a 
friendly  neighbor  with  a  new  automo- 
bile, and  because  a  food  stamp  user  w-as 
an  old  lady  who  was  a  shut-in,  she  would 
take  the  old  lady  down  to  the  store  and 
help  her  get  food. 

The  person  making  the  complaint 
thought,  because  it  was  a  nice  lady  and 
a  nice  new  car,  that  something  illegal 
was  going  on.  However,  we  chased  these 
stories  down  and  uncovered  the  truth. 

The  provision  against  a  violation  is 
still  in  there.  They  must  work. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  that  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota made  the  point  he  did  to  try  to 
bring  up  the  matter  of  some  of  the 
charges  made  on  the  widespread  viola- 
tions in  the  program.  As  long  as  we  have 
a  program  there  are  going  to  be  a  few 
violations. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  posi- 
tive in  my  own  mind  that  far  more  peo- 
ple are  cheating  on  their  income  tax  re- 
ports than  on  food  stamps. 

In  the  hearing  presided  over  by  Sen- 
ator Kennedy,  on  Monday  of  this  week. 
Senator  Percy  asked  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  this  question: 

Can  you  describe  whether  or  not  yoti  feel 
there  is  taking  Into  account  the  size  of  the 
program  any  excessive  use  of  it.  abuse  of  It. 
fraud,  involved  and  what  the  Department 
is  doing  lo  try  to  prevent  that,  because  the 
Integrity  of  this  program  is  the  fouudation 
of  It  and  sliould  It  become  know  that  it's 
being  abused,  excessively,  then  certainly  it 
•ftould  undercut  the  whole  purpose  of  it. 

Mr,  Ycutler  replied: 

I'm  very  pleased  that  you  raise  that  Issue, 
•Senator  Percy,  because  it's  one  that  con- 
stantly arises.  parllciUarly  from  critics  of  the 
program  who  seek  means  by  which  it  may  be 
castigated  or  indicted.  And  each  time  a 
violation  Is  prosecuted  it  makes  big  head- 
lines. And  many  people  assume  that  that 
means  that  everyone  Jn  food  stamps  is  cheat- 
ing and  there  is  massive  fraud  and  massive 
violative  intent. 

That  simply  i-;  not  the  ca.se.  In  fact  I  was 
pcr.sor.ally  suiprlsed  to  find  tlie  rate  of  vio- 
lation to  be  so  low  and  I  think  it  very  en- 
couraging that  we  have  a  situation  where 
really  most  people  arc  still  basically  honest 
and  probably  people  in  participating  In  these 
programs  are  Just  as  basically  honest  as  peo- 
ple who  do  not  participate  In  those  pro- 
t'^'uns. 


Then  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Yeutter 
reached  the  conclusion:  i 

It  has  been  remarkably  free  from  fraud. 

As  the  Senator  from  Massachusett.5 
says,  there  is  nothing  in  the  amendment 
that  in  any  way  weakens  enforcement 
powers.  Wrongdoers  can  still  be  prose- 
cuted. We  have  the  testimony  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  viola- 
tions are  rare. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  absolutely  right  when  he  says 
that  when  we  start  to  check  any  of  these 
charges  out.  we  find  that  they  are  usu- 
ally groundless. 

I  wanted  to  make  that  point  to  keep 
the  matter  in  perspective. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  John- 
nie M.  Walters  from  South  Carolina  was 
Commissioner  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  I  asked  him,  and  as  I  remember 
it.  he  told  me  they  pull  about  3  million 
returns  annually  for  audit.  They  find 
that  about  10  percent  of  our  citizens  are 
directly  engaged  in  fraud  each  year. 

If  we  had  10  percent  of  the  12.5  mil- 
lion who  are  on  food  stamps  violating 
the  provisions,  we  would  have  1.200.000 
running  around  In  violation  of  the  law. 

I  am  confident  that  we  do  not  have 
anything  close  to  as  high  a  percentage 
of  violators  of  the  food  stamp  provision 
as  we  do  cheating  on  income  tax  retunis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
expired. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league, Mr.  Kennedy,  In  support  of  his 
amendment  to  S.  1888  as  it  Is  written. 
When  faced  with  the  fact  that  there  are 
8  million  people  In  America  today  who 
are  eligible  for  food  stamps  and  who  are 
not  receiving  them,  it  Is  apparent  that 
some  mechanism  for  identifymg  and  in- 
forming these  people  is  imperative.  At 
a  time  of  unprecedented  national  wealth. 
it  is  appalling  that  there  are  still  people 
in  this  country  who  go  hungry,  that  there 
are  still  people  who  suffer  from  malnu- 
trition because  even  though  they  may 
have  something  to  eat,  Uiey  do  not  ha\e 
the  right  things  to  eat. 

Food  has  the  remarkable  property  of 
•■satisfying  not  only  oiu-  physical  need^. 
but  our  social  and  emotional  needs  as 
well.  Its  nutritive  value  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  our  health  and  is  a  determin- 
ing factor  in  the  quality  of  our  lives.  The 
cHecls  of  nutrition — its  absence  or  Its 
presence — begin  the  day  we  are  born  and 
remain  with  us  the  duration  of  our  lives. 
While  the  significance  of  its  impact  in 
the  earlier  .\ears  of  life  carries  over  Into 
the  later  ones,  there  are  some  very  special 
considerations  which  require  special  at- 
tention in  the  case  of  the  Nation's  elderly 
A  few  days  ago.  here  on  the  Senate  floor, 
I  touched  upon  some  of  tlie  problems — 
elderly  problems,  their  problems  of  im- 
mobility, physical  handicaps,  inability  or 
unwillingness  to  fix  a  proper  diet. 

I  also  pointed  out  estimates  that  per- 
haps half  of  the  health  problems  of  the 
elderly  are  attributable  to  inadequate 
nutrition.  Several  years  ago  a  project 
diivctor    on    aging    illustrated    a    very 
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uniquejproblem  of  the  elderly.  In  drtLW- 
ing  >i^*PK)flle  of  an  older  American,  he 
pointed  out  the  tendency  to  withdraw  in 
a  kind  of  "isolation."  That  older  Ameri- 
can pays  his  own  bills,  lives  within  his 
own  means,  gradually  drops  away  from 
social  clubs  and  contacts,  churches,  calls 
no  particular  attention  to  his  needs  until 
hospitalization  is  imminent — in  essence 
he  is  almost  deliberately  inconspicuous. 
Common  methods  of  reaching  him 
through  the  media  or  even  through  such 
admirable  approaches  as  "Project 
Find" — which  reached  and  identified 
over  100,000  new  persons  eligible  for  food 
stamps — do  not  have  the  same  degree  of 
success  in  persuading  the  withdrawn,  the 
rejected,  as  a  person-to-person  encoun- 
ter. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  disgrace  of 
himger  exists  in  America  today.  Although 
we  do  not  yet  have  all  the  solutions  nec- 
essary to  its  elimination,  we  do  have  some 
of  them.  The  food  stamp  program  is  one 
Government  program  that  works  and 
works  well.  We  can  have  greater  partici- 
pation in  that  program  if  we  adopt  just 
such  initiatives  as  this  amendment  pro- 
poses. It  seems  to  me  that  the  small  in- 
vestment that  we  make  in  efforts  to  seek 
out  the  malnourished  and  rehabilitate 
them  so  they  can  live  their  lives  in  good 
health,  effects  a  return  that  cannot  even 
be  measured.  For  this  reason  I  support, 
and  support  wholeheartedly,  the  amend- 
ment offered  here  today. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  very  brief.  The  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  removes  many  opportunities  for 
fraud  and  abuse  in  the  amendAient  pro- 
posed by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  However,  this  would  still 
increase  the  cost  of  the  program  approxi- 
mately $319  million  a  year. 

The  biggest  objection  I  have  to  it  is 
that  it  mandates  the  employment  of 
8,400  new  State  employees,  of  which  the 
Federal  Government  would  pay  80  per- 
cent of  the  cost  and  the  States  would 
pay  20  percent. 

I  do  not  think  those  employees  are 
needed. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  The  Senator  from  Florida  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  said  that  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  finds  little  fraud  involved 
in  the  program. 

I  had  a  meeting  in  my  office  yesterday 
with  an  official  from  the  USDA,  the  di- 
rector of  the  food  stamp  program.  He 
tells  me  that  they  do  not  even  know  what 
is  going  on  in  Florida  as  to  whether 
Florida  is  foUowing  their  regulations. 
And  if  they  do  not  think  there  is  any 
fraud  involved,  they  do  not  know  what  is 
going  on  in  the  State. 

It  is  because  they  are  in  such  a  chaos 
of  trying  to  put  in  the  new  regulations 
and  trying  to  set  up  an  audit  that  right 
now  we  do  not  really  know  what  is  going 
on. 

But  with  any  program  in  which  you 
can  see  you  never  have  any  cases 
brought— and  again  they  tell  me  they 


cannot  bring  any  cases  because  they  have 
to  go  into  the  Federal  district  courts, 
and  the  courts  and  prosecutors  do  not 
want  to  take  the  time,  so  people  gen- 
erally have  the  feeling  that  they  are  not 
going  to  be  prosecuted — with  no  one 
checking  up  on  what  they  are  doing  and 
why,  there  are  thousands  and  thousands 
of  people  who  deserve  the  program  that 
should  not  be  talked  bad  about  because 
they  have  the  food  stamps,  but  if  we  are 
going  to  try  to  keep  the  program  for 
them,  we  have  to  find  some  way  to  weed 
out  the  people  who  are  stealing,  those 
who  do  not  deserve  the  program,  and 
the  people  who  will  not  work.  Unless  we 
can  do  something  like  that,  the  program 
is  going  to  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  1  minute 
on  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  a  minute  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
point  out  that  the  amendment  as  pro- 
posed would  cost  some  $23  millimi.  Under 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment,  this 
outreach  program,  based  upon  the  for- 
mula requiring  approximately  6,000  in- 
dividuals at  $5,000  per  person  nation- 
wide— comes  to  $30  million,  and  the 
Federal  Government  would  pay  80  per- 
cent of  that,  which  would  make  it  also 
cost  approximately  $23  million.  It  would 
be  less  because  some  States  like  South 
Carolina,  pay  less  than  $5,000  to  the 
outreach  works.  Where  the  other  sta- 
tistics come  from  is  a  mystery  to  me, 
even  with  regard  to  the  amendment  it- 
self, without  the  Hollings  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
member the  cost  is  $23  million,  not  $319 
million.  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
^2  minute  to  the  acting  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Talmadge  and  Mr.  Buckley,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  be 
recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  believe  the 
original  order  calls  for  four  amendments. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No,  the  origi- 
nal order  calls  for  an  amendment  by 
Mr.  Buckley.  Would  the  Senator  like 
to  follow  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Yes,  I  would. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  that  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  following  the  rollcall 
vote  about  to  occur,  any  additional  roll- 
call  votes  today  consume  only  10  min- 
utes, with  the  warning  bell  to  be  rung 
after  the  first  2 '  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)   to  the 


amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
rollcaU  vote  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), as  amended. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment  be 
withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia?  The  Chair  hears  none 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts <Mr.  Kennedy),  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
time  on  any  rollcall  vote  today  consume 
only  10  minutes,  with  the  warning  bell 
to  be  sounded  after  the  first  2 ',2  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  I  suggest 
that  both  cloakrooms  so  inform  all 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  <Mr.  Bayh)  is  to  be  recognized 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
asic  imanimous  corisent  that  the  time  not 
be  charged  against  either  side. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  with  which  I  am  prepared 
to  proceed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that,  without 
prejudice  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  be  recognized  to  offer  an 
amendment  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    186 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  186  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  51,  between  lines  15  and  16,  insert 
the  following: 

Rural  Environmental  Assistance  Program 
(29)  The  second  paragraph  of  section  8(b) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  payments  made  pursuant  to  the  author- 
ity granted  under  this  Act  shall  be  made  only 
for  the  construction  of  permanent  dams,  ter- 
races, ponds,  waterways,  and  other  soil-con- 
serving facilities  and  measures  of  a  similar 
type  that  are  permanent  In  nature  (Including 
measures  to  establish  permanent  erosion  con- 
trol cover),  and  which  are  approved  by  the 
socisJ  conservation  district  In  consultation 
with  the  appropriate  local  or  county  com- 
mittee. No  payment  under  this  section  shall 
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exceed  an  amount  equal  to  50  per  centum  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  facility,  excluding  the 
cost  of  the  land.  Payments  under  this  section 
may  be  made  in  periodic  installments  as  con- 
struction Is  completed.". 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senate  has 
passed  the  REAP  program  by  a  vote  of 
72  to  0,  as  I  recall,  and  it  is  now  pend- 
ing in  conference.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator's  amendment,  it  would  be  a 
modified  version  of  what  the  committee 
has  agreed  to  unanimously  and  the  Sen- 
ate has  already  passed  by  a  vote  of  72 
too. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Then,  if  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  Member  has 
no  objection,  I  am  agreeable  to  accepting 
the  amendment  without  further  debate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  no  objection,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  object, 
until  I  have  an  opportunity  to  ask  a 
question.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  for  a  question. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  if  the  language  of  his 
amendment,  where  it  reads  "(including 
measures  to  establish  permanent  erosion 
control  cover),  and  which  are  approved 
by  the  social  conservation  district  in  con- 
sultation with  the  appropriate  local  or 
county  committee,"  wouM  allow  the  use 
of  lime,  if  it  was  found  by  the  conser- 
vation district  and  the  appropriate 
county  committee  to  be  necessary  for 
erosion  control. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kansas  knows,  I 
am  sure,  in  my  State  of  Vermont  the 
soil  is  quite  acidic,  and  periodic  liming 
is  considered  to  be  a  permanent  practice 
necessary  for  erosion  control  cover  and 
pollution  abatement,  as  it  prevents 
runoff. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  that  it 
is  clearly  the  intent  of  our  amendment 
that  if  the  appropriate  soil  consei-vation 
district,  after  consulting  the  appropriate 
county  committee,  decides  that  liming 
is  necessary  for  permanent  cover  control, 
this  could  be  considered  a  part  of  a  per- 
manent practice,  although  it  Is  not  In- 
tended that  it  be  done  every  year.  If  it  is 
in  the  State  of  Vermont  considered  to 
be  permanent,  certainly  nothing  in  my 
amendment  would  negate  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Some  of  the  erosion  con- 
trol plans  we  use  do  require  that  the 
soils  be  sweetened,  otherwise  they  do  not 
do  their  duty. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kansas  for 
answering  this  question  as  I  hoped  he 
would,  and  I  have  no  objection  now  to 
accepting  the  amendment  by  a  voice 
vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
on  the  amendment  yielded  back? 

Mr.  Dole. 

SIPPORT    tjOR    THE    RtTRAL    ENVIRONMENTAL 

(assistance  program 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  earlier  this 
year  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  took 


prompt  action  in  passing  legislation  to  re- 
instate the  rui-al  environmental  assist- 
ance program — REAP.  The  action  re- 
sulted in  two  different  versions  of  the  bill, 
since  the  Senate  also  added  the  provision 
to  reinstate  the  water  bank  program  at 
the  same  time. 

A  joint  conference  committee  worked 
out  the  differences,  and  the  House  re- 
ceived a  report  on  the  conference  action 
April  2.  No  action  has  since  been  taken 
on  H.R.  2107  and  farmers  continue  to 
write  asking  when  we  will  have  action 
on  this  important  legislation.  It  is  time 
that  we  face  the  realities  of  the  legislative 
situation  and  the  responsibilities  of  se- 
curing approval  for  this  program. 

REAP  is  important  because  it  sup- 
ports essential,  permanent  conservation 
practices  that  are  necessary  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  soil  and  more  effective 
utilization  of  moisture  throughout  the 
Nation.  Water  retention  dams  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  controlling 
run-off  of  water  that  eventually  contrib- 
utes to  urban  damage  in  flooding,  and 
they  are  of  considerable  assistance  in 
maintaining  adequate  water  supplies, 
both  in  riu-al  and  urban  areas. 

With  the  announcement  of  the  pro- 
gram's termination  and  throughout  the 
consideration  of  the  legislation  to  rein- 
state it,  I  and  most  of  my  Senate  col- 
leagues received  thousands  of  letters  urg- 
ing the  reinstatement  of  the  program. 

Kansas  farmers  are  now  asking  why 
we  have  not  acted  to  approve  the  con- 
fei-ence  report.  I  must  respond,  frankly, 
that  we  are  fearful  of  another  veto  of 
this  important  legislation.  We  recognize 
it  as  a  very  real  possibility  since  H.R. 
2107  mandates  implementation  of  the 
full  program,  and  it  is  doubtful  that  we 
could  override  such  a  veto.  The  Con- 
gress has  so  far  failed  to  override  two 
vetoes  dealing  with  impoundment  of 
funds,  so  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  any 
different  result  could  be  expected  with 
the  full  REAP  authorization  bill. 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  Kan- 
sas farmers  are  not  sympathetic  with  the 
President's  goal  of  holding  Federal 
spending  down.  They  do  want  economy 
in  government,  but  they  feel  that  the 
whole  REAP  program  should  not  be  sac- 
rificed. I  would  hke  to  quote  from  a  Reso- 
lution passed  by  the  Kansas  Legislature. 
It  says  in  part : 

The  farmers  and  ranchers  are  sympathetic 
to  the  Administration's  objective  of  prevent- 
ing more  inflation  and  would  favor  ellmUiat- 
ing  conservation  practices  which  are  of  a 
temporary  nature  from  the  program  and  as- 
sviming  the  full  cost  of  maintaining  such 
temporary  practices  themselves. 

I  beheve  this  is  a  reasonable  and  fair 
proposition.  And  in  recognition  of  this 
position  of  the  Kansas  State  Legislature 
and  the  thousands  of  Kansas  farmers 
who  have  written  urging  such  action,  I 
call  up  amendment  No.  186,  an  amend- 
ment designed  to  reinstate  .such  per- 
manent conservation  practices  on  a  cost- 
sharing  basis. 

The  amendment  provides  for  cost 
sharing  up  to  50  percent  for  the  construc- 
tion of  dams,  terraces,  ponds,  waterways, 
or  other  similar,  permanent  soil  conserv- 
ing facilities. 

Such  conser\ing  practices  are  neces- 


sary to  preserve  the  raw  material — the 
land  and  water — with  which  our  farmers 
produce  the  food  and  fiber  the  people  of 
this  Nation  and  the  world  need.  They  also 
contribute  greatly  to  the  overall  supply 
of  water  and  flood  control  to  the  benefit 
of  our  urban  population. 

Since  the  prior  legislation  has  reached 
an  impas.se.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ac- 
cept this  amendment  to  authorize  rein- 
statement of  only  the  permanent  features 
of  REAP.  They  are  important  to  rural 
and  urban  America,  and  they  should  be 
supported  as  a  wise  and  prudent  invest- 
ment in  the  future  of  our  country. 

The  committee  staff  has  estimated  the 
cost  of  this  authorization  at  approxi- 
mately $70  million,  a  considerable  sav- 
ings from  the  budget  estimate  for  the 
current  year  of  $140  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  fact  sheet  on  the  REAP 
progiam  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact- 
sheet  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

BACKGROUND  INFORMATION  ON  AMENDMENT  NO. 
186 

USDA  terminated  the  REAP  program  De- 
cember 22.  1972. 

H.R.  2107  mandating  the  expenditure  of 
REAP  funds  was  passed  by  both  Houses. 

Consideration  of  the  report  from  the  Joint 
Conference  Committee  on  this  legislation 
was  delayed  as  it  was  felt  that  a  similar  bill 
mandating  water  and  sewer  grant  expendi- 
ture would  have  a  better  chance  of  over- 
riding a  veto.  The  veto  on  that  legislation 
was  sustained. 

The  Conference  Report  Is  still  pending 
consideration  in  the  House;  however,  it  Is 
not  felt  that  this  measure  will  be  fiu-ther 
considered. 

Meanwhile  all  REAP  programs  are  sus- 
pended. This  Includes  cost-sharing  in  the 
construction  of  water  retention  dams,  ter- 
racing and  other  one-time  permanent  type 
practices. 

Many  watershed  plans  are  contingent  on 
the  use  of  the  REAP  program  for  their  run- 
off control  with  these  measures. 

Much  of  the  objections  to  REAP  by  the 
past  three  Administrations  has  been  the 
annual  repetitive  or  production  type  prac- 
tices, such  as  liming,  tree  planting,  seeding, 
mulching,  etc.  They  are  practices  that  en- 
hance production  of  crops  In  some  uses; 
however,  they  also  are  of  great  value  In 
establishing  a  permanent  cover  to  control 
erosion. 

The  proposed  amendment  would: 

Lhnit  cost -sharing  to  50 'i  for  approved 
permanent  practices. 

Plans  would  be  approved  by  Soli  Conserva- 
tion Service  Board  and  coordinated  with  the 
appropriated  local  or  area  committee. 

Planting  trees,  liming  and  other  practices 
would  be  authorized  as  long  as  they  were 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  permanent 
cover  or  other  function  as  part  of  an  SCS 
approved  permanent  practice. 

Cost  estimates  for  this  reduced  program 
are  $70  million  compared  with  $140  million 
budget. 

ADDITIONAL    INFORMATION    RECARDING    REAP 
PROGRAM 

The  program  was  established  by  Congress 
in  1935.  The  first  appropriation  was  made 
for  fiscal  year  1937.  Its  name  was  changed 
from  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program 
(ACP)  to  the  Rural  Environmental  Assist- 
ance Program  (REAP)  January  6,  1971. 

The  following  figures  in  million  of  doUars 
are  divided  into  three  categories;  budget 
estimate  irequestj,  amount  appropriated  by 
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Congress,  and  the  program  level,  which  was 
the  amount  actually  spent  because  of 
freezes,  etc. 


Budget 

Appropiialion 

Piogram  level 

estimate 

1960 

100 

250.0 

250.0 

1961 

100 

250.0 

250.0 

1962 

150 

250.0 

250.0 

1963 

150 

250.0 

250.0 

1964 

ISO 

250.0 

25a  0 

1965 

iro 

220.0 

220.0 

1966 

120 

220.0 

220.0 

1967 

100 

220.0 

220.0 

1968 

100 

220.0 

195.5 

1969 

100 

195.5 

195.5 

1970 • 

>0 

19S.S 

185.0 

1971 

.10 

195.5 

150.0 

1972 

140 

195.5 

195.5 

1973 

140 

225.5 

» 140. 0 

I  The  oiiginal  request  was  tlOO.000.000.  It  was  amended  to  0. 
3  Ptogram  terminated  Dec.  22, 1972. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  TALMAIXSE.  I  yie^^  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
(No.  186)  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    213 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  an  amendment  which  I  have  at  the 
desk,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  to  do 
that,  notwithstanding  the  previous 
order? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Yes;  I  so  ask  unani- 
mous consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas.  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  Senator  is  recog- 
nized for  that  purpose.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  state  the  number  of  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  It  is  amendment  No. 
■  213 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  46,  line  17,  strike  out  the  double 
quotation  marlcs. 

On  page  46,  between  lines  17  and  18,  In- 
sert the  following: 

"Sec.  818.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  conduct  a  census  of  agriculture  in 
1974  as  required  by  section  142  of  title  13, 
United  States  Code,  and  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress,  within  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973.  an  estimate 
of  the  funds  needed  to  conduct  such  census." 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  in  1967 
Congress  revised  the  census  laws  to  pro- 
vide that  every  5  years  there  be  an  agri- 
cultural census. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  this  the  amend- 


ment proposed  by  the  Senator  to  mandate 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  have  a 
census  of  agriculture? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  It  is. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment,  and  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment  being 
adopted  by  voice  vote. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  makes  it  mandatory  for  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  conduct  a  cen- 
sus of  agriculture  in  1974  as  required  by 
section  142  of  title  13  in  the  United 
States  Code. 

The  administration  has  indicated  that 
it  does  not  intend  to  conduct  the  1974 
census  of  agriculture.  Fiscal  1973  funds 
have  been  impounded  and  the  necessary 
funds  to  conduct  the  census  have  not 
been  requested  in  the  1974  budget.  The 
administration  proposes  to  eliminate  the 
1974  census  and  combine  it  with  the  1977 
census  of  manufacturing.  This  is  clearly 
in  conflict  with  statutory  provisions  and 
congressional  intent. 

In  1957  the  Congress  in  revising  the 
census  laws  "provided  for  a  census  of 
agriculture  to  be  conducted  in  1959  and 
in  every  fifth  year  thereafter.  It  was  the 
judgment  of  the  Congress  that  a  com- 
prehensive census  of  agriculture  every  5 
years  was  essential  in  identifying  trends 
in  agricultural  production  and  organiza- 
tion. The  information  provided  by  such 
a  census  was  considered  vital  to  Congress 
in  writing  future  farm  legislation.  It  was 
also  COTisidered  to  be  of  great  importance 
to  the  farmers  and  industries  serving 
agriculture  in  the  making  of  basic  eco- 
nomic decisions.  Unlike  the  industrial 
sectors  of  our  economy  there  is  a  lack 
of  internal  information  gathering  pro- 
cedures for  spelling  out  trends  within  the 
farm  sector. 

The  census  of  agriculture  provides 
basic  benchmark  information  on  which 
forecasts  regarding  crop  and  animal  pro- 
duction can  be  measured  and  evaluated. 
And  this,  of  course,  is  extremely  impor- 
tant because  accurate  forecasting  of  farm 
production  and  land  use  trends  is  vital 
not  only  to  farmers  but  to  consumers  and 
the  country  as  a  whole.  It  is,  also,  the 
csise  that  many  Federal,  State,  and  local 
programs  are  administered  on  the  basis 
of  information  provided  by  the  agricul- 
ture census. 

The  importance  of  continuing  the 
agriculture  census  on  an  every  fifth  year 
basis  is  even  more  important  today  than 
in  the  past  because  the  rate  of  change  in 
agriculture  has  accelerated. 

Also,  yesterday  the  Senate  adopted  an 
amendment  requiring  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  provide  the  Congress  with 
annual,  detailed  reports  about  trends  on 
family  farms  and  vertically  integrated 
operations  and  if  the  Department  is  go- 
ing to  fill  these  obligations  the  continua- 
tion of  an  agricultural  census  is  abso- 
lutely essential. 

Mr.  President,  Public  Law  85-207 
clearly  specifies  that  a  census  of  agricul- 
ture shall  be  taken  every  fifth  year.  This 
amendment  restates  that  provision  of 
law  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.    Mr.    President,    I 


wish  to  join  Senator  Pearson  in  cospon- 
soring  amendment  No.  213  to  this  bill,  i 
have  introduced  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 95,  which  does  much  the  same 
thing  as  this  amendment.  I  understand 
that  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  will  report  my  joint  resolu- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  my  joint  resolution  and  my  testi- 
mony in  support  of  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  text  of  the  joint  resolution 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Statement  of  Senator  Humphrey 

My  Introduction  of  S.J.  Res.  95  was 
prompted,  first,  by  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's Impoundment  of  planning  funds  which 
the  Congress  earlier  appropriated  to  prepare 
for  conducting  the  1974  Census  of  Agricul- 
ture, and,  second,  by  the  Administration's 
subsequent  failure  to  request  any  funds  in 
its  fiscal  1974  budget  for  actually  conducting 
this  vitally  important  census. 

A  resolution  similar  to  S.J.  Res.  95  has  been 
introduced  in  the  House  by  Representative 
Frank  Evans  of  Colorado. 

All  of  the  evidence  that  I  have  seen  to  date 
clearly  indicates  that  these  actions  were  uni- 
laterally initiated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus  and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
without  prior  consultation  with  the  Con- 
gress, the  Federal  Statistical  Users  Con- 
ference, or  even  with  the  Bureau's  own  Cen- 
sus  of   Agriculture   Advisory   Committee. 

I  have  in  my  possession  several  documents 
which  I  request  be  made  a  part  of  this  hear- 
ing record,  and    on  which  I  will  comment. 

One  of  these  documents  is  a  report  sent 
out  earlier  this  year  by  Mr.  John  H.  Aiken, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Federal  Statistical 
Users  Conference,  to  the  members  of  the 
Conference. 

Another  is  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  a  meet- 
ing held  on  February  23,  1973,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Census'  Advisory  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture Census. 

A  third  is  the  results  of  a  survey  conducted 
by  the  Miller  Agricultural  Research  Services, 
based  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  to  deter- 
mine the  attitudes  and  reactions  of  over  1,000 
individuals  relating  to  the  Administration's 
proposed  delay  of  next  year's  agriculture 
census  until  1977. 

And  the  fourth  Is  another  special  report 
issued  by  Mr.  Aiken  of  the  Federal  Statistical 
Users  Conference  dated  May  16,  1973,  sum- 
marizing developments  that  have  occurred  to 
date  regarding  this  matter. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  even  a  cur- 
sory review  of  these  documents  will  reveal 
two  important  facts: 

( 1 )  Nobody,  other  than  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  and  the  OMB,  were  in  any  way  in- 
volved or  consulted  regarding  the  Adminis- 
tration's delay  of  next  year's  agriculture  cen- 
sus prior  to  the  Impoundment  of  the  funds 
Congress  appropriated  for  the  planning  of  it. 

(2)  The  proposal  to  delay  the  census  itself 
has  little  or  no  support  outside  of  the  Bureau 
and  OMB. 

In  fact,  although  the  Administration  has 
finally  gotten  around  to  submitting  draft 
legislation  to  change  the  existing  law  which 
requires  a  census  of  agriculture  next  year,  no 
Senator  or  Congressman,  to  the  best  of  'my 
knowledge,  has  agreed  to  Introduce  that  leg- 
islation to  date! 

Agriculture  as  an  industry  has  a  need  iot 
more,  not  less,  accurate  data  collected  and 
disseminated  by  the  government.  Its  needs 
in  this  regard  are  greater  than  those  of  any 
other  Industry  because  It  is  the  only  industry 
where  Internal  and  external  competition  pre- 
vail in  most  of  its  markets. 

In  other  words,  it  is  an  industry  made  of 
many  unconnected   parts   with   competitive 
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forces  operating  both  within  each  part  as 
well  as  among  its  parts. 

I  believe  that  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  bias  against  maintaining  or  in- 
creasing government  expenditures  for  agri- 
culture statistics,  a  bias  of  long  standing,  is 
the  result  of  its  failure  to  xinderstand  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  efficient  functioning  of  the 
entire  food  and  fiber  industry  is  dependent 
on  comprehensive,  accurate  and  timely  gov- 
ernment data. 

The  1969  Agricultural  Census  was  seriously 
incomplete  or  inaccurate  in  some  sections 
of  the  United  States.  Delays  in  the  release 
of  data  in  excess  of  2  years,  in  some  cases, 
limited  its  usefulness.  These  deficiencies 
should  be  overcome  in  futiu-e  agricultural 
censuses. 

Moreover,  the  constant  changes  which  oc- 
cur in  the  structure  of  agriculture  and  in 
the  technology  used  to  collect  and  analyze 
data  must  be  recognized  in  the  census.  Such 
adjustments  in  the  methods  of  collecting 
agricultural  data  should  be  decided  Jointly 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Bureau  of  Census,  in  consultation  v.-ith  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress.  In 
other  words,  we  mvist  keep  abreast  of  change 
and  new  knowledge  so  that  we  secure  the 
most  timely,  most  accurate,  comprehensive 
agricultural  data. 

Surely,  this  would  not  be  achieved  by 
delaying  the  1974  Agricultural  Census  to 
1977,  and  shifting  its  supervision  to  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Census  of  Business. 

On  May  16,  1973.  Mr.  Don  Paarlberg,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Agricultral  Econonxics  for  USDA, 
submitted  a  new  plan  to  Senator  Herman  E. 
Talmadge,  Chairman  of  our  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Dr.  Paarlbergs'  plan  would  involve  collect- 
ing much  of  the  data  now  provided  in  the 
regular  agricultural  census  on  only  a  sample 
basis  each  year. 

This  plan  was  submitted  to  Chairman  Tal- 
madge in  response  to  a  request  made  by 
him  on  February  5,  1973.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  neither  Senator  Talmadge  nor 
other  members  of  our  Committee  on  Agri- 
cultitfe  have  had  an  opportunity  as  yet  to 
comment  on  Dr.  Paarlberg's  proposal.  While 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  examine 
carefully  Dr.  Paarlbergs  proposal,  I  have 
looked  It  over  briefly  and  would  like  to  raise 
the  following  questions  with  respect  to  it 
which  you  and  members  of  the  Committee 
might  wish  to  explore  in  greater  detail 
when  Dr.  Paarlberg  appears  before  you  later 
today. 

(1)  Does  this  proposal  represent  an  al- 
ternative to  conducting  an  agricultural 
census  at  5  year  Intervals,  and.  if  so,  is  the 
Administration  prepared  to  support  such  a 
proposal  In  lieu  of  its  proposal  to  delay  the 
census  until  1977? 

(2)  Has  this  or  similar  proposals  been  re- 
viewed and  commented  on  by  the  Bureaus 
Advisory  Committee  on  Agriculture  Census 
or  the  Federal  Statistical  Users  Conference? 
If  so.  what  are  their  views? 

(3)  How  would  this  proposal,  which  would 
rely  mainly — if  not  exclusively — on  sample 
data,  affect  the  collection  of  county  data 
which  is  so  important  to  users  of  both  agri- 
cultural data  and  social  data? 

(4)  Does  not  the  $29.3  million  estimated 
as  necessary  to  carry  out  Dr.  Paarlberg's  pro- 
posal amount  to  more  than  would  be  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  regular  Census  of  Ag- 
riculture next  year?  The  $26  million  cited  as 
the  cost  of  the  1969  Census  of  Agriculture 
included,  I  believe,  the  cost  of  four  other 
special  censuses,  plus  11  special  surveys. 
Moreover,  the  $26  million  Included  the  costs 
for  publishing  the  data,  a  cost  which  does 
not  appear  to  be  included  in  the  cost  esti- 
mate for  Dr.  Paarlberg's  proposal. 

(5)  Finally,  would  not  Dr.  Paarlberg's  pro- 
posal require  that  the  USD.'\  receive  per- 
sonal information  previously  held  in  strict 
confidence   limited   by   law   to   the   Census 


Bureau?  Can  we  reasonably  expect  farmers 
or  the  Congress  to  permit  a  change  in  this 
careful  policy  of  confidentiality? 

I  hope  you  will  ask  these  general  questions 
of  Dr.  Paarlberg  regarding  his  proposal. 

Also,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  his  proposal  has  not  been  endorsed  as  an 
acceptable  alternative  by  the  Administration. 
It  is  a  proposal  that  he  has  submitted  to  the 
Chairman  of  our  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee In  response  to  the  Chairman's  request. 

I  believe  an  immediate  resolution  of  this 
entire  matter  Is  required.  With  every  passing 
day,  it  will  become  increasingly  difficult  to 
proceed  with  any  type  of  census  of  agricul- 
ture next  year — whether  one  of  a  traditional 
nature  or  on  some  new  basis.  » 

Also,  let's  not  Icse  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  Division  of  Agriculture  Census  In  the 
Bureau  of  Census  already  has  released  or 
transferred  many  of  its  professional  em- 
ployees needed  to  conduct  next  year's  cen- 
sus of  agriculture. 

This  entire  situation  is  yet  another  ex- 
ample of  how  OMB  has  taken  It  entirely  upon 
itself  unUaterally  to  violate  the  law  through 
delay  and  Inaction.  Administration  dismissal 
of  Ag-Census  employees,  plus  their  delay  in 
submitting  the  legislation  required  to  avoid 
an  agriculture  census  next  year,  show  con- 
tempt for  the  law  and  for  the  Congress. 

While  I  believe  the  proposal  submitted  by 
Dr.  Paarlberg  to  our  Agriculture  Committee 
Chairman  should  be  carefully  examined  by 
this  Committee  and  others,  I  also  believe 
that  this  entire  matter  must  be  brought  to 
a  head  promptly  so  further  delays  can  be 
avoided. 

In  short.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  urge  im- 
mediate and  favorable  action  on  S.J.  Res.  95 
so  we  can  proceed  with  the  planning  and 
Implementation  of  next  year's  Census  of 
Agriculture — an  existing  statutory  require- 
ment of  this  nation. 

S.J.  Res.  95 

Joint  resolution  relating  to  the  taking  of  the 

1974  Census  of  Agriculture 

Whereas  the  President  has  not  requested 
any  funds  in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1974 
for  taking  the  1974  Census  of  Agriculture,  re- 
quired by  section  142,  title  13,  United  States 
Code,  to  be  taken  every  five  years,  and  has 
proposed  that  the  takUig  of  such  census  be 
postponed  until  1977;  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  proposed  that 
funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1973  for 
the  purpose  of  planning  the  1974  Census  of 
Agriculture  be  used  Instead  to  plan  a  transi- 
tion from  a  1974  census  to  a  1977  census:  and 

Whereas  the  Information  from  the  census 
of  agriculture  provides  the  only  complete  ag- 
ricultural data  avaUable  at  the  county  level 
for  rural  America,  and 

Whereas  the  agricultural  industry  and 
rural  America  are  changing  at  such  a  rapid 
rate  that  data  compiled  even  at  five-year  In- 
tervals do  not  fully  reflect  actual  conditions 
that  exist  many  months  later  when  the  data 
are  published;  and 

Whereas,  many  Federal,  State,  and  local 
programs  are  provided  on  the  basis  of  agri- 
cultural census  information:  and 

Whereas  many  major  corporations  and 
trade  associations  use  the  data  from  sucli 
census  to  determine  plant  sites,  allocate  re- 
search funds,  and  forecast  production  needs; 
and 

Whereas  the  census  of  agriculture  provides 
the  benchmark  for  interim  forecasting  of 
animal  and  crop  production  and  land  use: 
and 

Whereas  farmers,  ranchers,  farm  organiza- 
tions, and  businesses  serving  agriculture  base 
their  economic  decisions  on  such  interim 
forecasts;  and 

Whereas  statistical  errors  in  such  Interim 
forecasts  can  be  corrected  only  through  com- 
parison with  census  benchmark  data;  and 

Whereas  decisions   based  on   faulty  crop 


forecasts   adversely    affect   the    ag/iculturnl 
sector;  and  / 

Whereas  the  agriculture  indujfbry  Is  the 
largest  single  Industry  In  the  Ration,  ac- 
counting for  a  gross  income  of  crer  $66,000,- 
000.000  in  1972;  and  V,^^ 

Whereas  the  exports  of  such  indosttyex- 
ceeded  $11,000,000,000  In  1972,  contribmihg 
to  a  reduction  in  this  country's  balance  of 
trade  deficit;  and 

Whereas  this  gigantic  industry  Is  made  up 
of  more  than  two  million  seven  hundred 
thousand  Individual  units,  each  making  Its 
own  Independent  decisions  affecting,  the 
whole:  and 

Whereas  more  information  is  needed,  and 
is  needed  on  a  more  frequent  basis  than  now 
provided  rather  than  on  a  less  frequent 
basis:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  is  authorized  aud  directed  to  pre- 
pare an  estimate  of  the  funds  needed  to 
carry  out  the  statutory  mandate  for  conduct- 
ing a  census  of  agriculture  in  1974  and  to 
svibmit  such  estimate  to  the  Congress  not 
more  than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  joint  resolution.  Funds  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  appropriated  for  planning 
for  the  1974  Census  of  Agriculture  shall  be 
xitllized  for  such  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
take  such  action  as  he  deems  necessary  to  in- 
sure that  the  data  acquired  from  the  1974 
Census  of  Agriculture  be  made  available  to 
the  public  through  appropriate  publication  as 
soon  as  practicable  following  the  taking  of 
the  census,  and  in  all  events  in  a  shorter  pe- 
riod than  data  was  made  available  to  the 
public  following  the  1964  and  1969  censuses 
of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  results  from  the  action  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  in  failing 
to  use  funds  appropriated  for  planning 
the  1974  census  of  agriculture  and  pro- 
posing in  its  budget  estimates  this  year 
that  the  census  be  delayed  until  1977. 
Yet  article  142  of  title  13  of  tlie  United 
States  Code  requires  that  a  cer^us  of 
agriculture  be  taken  beginning  in  Octo- 
ber of  1974. 

The  Committee  on  Post  OflBce  and  Civil 
Service  has  pending  before  it  a  resolu- 
tion introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  and  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark)  and  me  which  is  intended  to 
achieve  the  same  purpose  as  this  amend- 
ment— conduct  of  the  1974  census  of 
agriculture  as  required  by  law.  A  hear- 
ing on  that  resolution  was  conducted 
May  23  by  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  which  is  veiy  near 
to  reporting  the  measure  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  view  this 
amendment  and  that  resolution  as  con- 
flicting in  the  least.  Indeed,  one  may 
complement  the  other,  for  the  resolution 
can  have  the  salutary  effect,  if  enacted, 
of  spurring  earlier  action  on  the  needed 
budget  estimates  for  conduct  of  the 
census.  If  proper  planning,  which  al- 
ready has  been  drastically  delayed  by  a 
lack  of  application  to  the  letter  of  the 
law.  is  to  take  place,  then  there  should 
be  no  undue  delay  in  making  the  funds 
available.  In  truth,  however,  there  are 
funds  available  today  to  go  ahead  with 
planning  a  proper  census  of  agriculture. 
Since  article  142  of  title  13  is  the  law 
and  no  move  has  been  made  in  this  body 
or  the  House  of  Representatives  to  alter 
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that  law,  I  am  of  the  opinion  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  should  delay  no 
longer. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  hearings  In  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Serv- 
i-  e,  presided  over  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Buroick)  ,  there  was 
overwhelming  testimony  that  the  action 
of  the  administration  in  proposing  to 
further  extend  the  already  extensive  gap 
in  available  agricultural  data  was  taken 
against  the  best  advice  of  knowledgeable 
e.xper'ts  in  the  field.  The  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Statistics,  a  cen- 
sus advisory  committee,  for  instance, 
voted  15  to  1  in  favor  of  going  ahead 
with  the  census  as  required  by  law.  Yet 
that  was  not  done.  I  offer  a  brief  para- 
gi-aph  from  the  minutes  of  the  Febru- 
ary 23,  1973,  meeting  of  the  advisory 
committee  to  underscore  that  statement. 
The  minutes  read: 

A  motion  for  a  recommendation  that  the 
1074  census  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
the  present  law  was  made  and  seconded.  A 
substitute  motion  that  the  Committee  make 
no  recommendations  on  this  subject  was 
tlieu  made,  seconded,  and  put  to  a  vote.  The 
substitute  motion  lost,  with  a. vote  of  two 
In  favor  and  fourteen  opposed.  The  previous 
motion  was  then  voted  on  and  carried  by 
a  vote  of  fifteen  in  favor  and  one  opposed. 

There  is  a  point  that  needs  to  be  driven 
home.  It  is  simply  that  the  1974  census 
of  agriculture  needs  to  be  an  impovement 
over  the  1964  and  1969  performances  by 
the  Bureau.  Indeed,  the  1969  census  of 
agriculture  is  not  fully  reported  at  this 
time,  and  will  not  be  for  some  time 
to  come.  Agriculture — America's  largest 
industrj' — and  rural  America  deserve  an 
all  together  higher  priority  than  has  been 
given  to  them  to  date  by  the  census  plan- 
ners at  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  budget  planners  at  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

A  census  of  agriculture  is  needed, 
though,  to  get  at  the  county  data.  It 
needs  to  be  reported  with  greater  alacrity 
than  have  been  the  prior  two  censuses. 
And  to  the  extent  humanly  po-ssible  in 
the  16  months  remaining  before  the  1974 
census  is  to  begin,  action  needs  to  be 
taken  to  update  the  cen.sus  of  agriculture 
In  order  to  account  for  major  changes 
v.hich  have  taken  place  in  agriculture. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  does  intend,  Mr.  President,  to 
maintain  vigilance  to  insure  that  the 
intent  of  Congress  is  met.  The  Congress 
as  a  whole  will,  I  am  sure,  entertain 
proposals  to  improve  upon  the  effective- 
ness of  this  and  other  censuses.  But  the 
proposal  dropped  on  us  this  year  to  widen 
the  gap  in  our  knowledge  of  what's  hap- 
pening in  niral  America  and  in  our  agri- 
cfcltural  industry  made  no  sense,  and  I 
am  pleased  the  Senate  has  acted  as  it 
has  to  go  fonvard  with  the  Census. 

Mr.  President,  because  it  makes  some 
valid  points  tliat  need  to  be  stressed  In 
this  context,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tliat  the  text  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
95  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point, 
along  with  but  a  few  of  the  many  letters 
J  liave  received  which  point  up  the  need 
fur  action  such  as  the  Senate  has  taken 
today. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.J.  Res.  95 

Joint  resolution  relating  to  the  taking  of 

the  1974  Census  of  Agriculture 

Whereas  the  President  hjus  not  requested 
any  funds  in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1974 
for  taking  the  1974  Census  of  Agriculture,  re- 
quired by  section  142,  title  13,  United  States 
Code,  to  be  taken  every  five  years,  and  has 
proposed  that  the  taking  of  such  census  be 
postponed  until  1977;  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  proposed  that 
funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1973  for 
the  purpose  of  planning  the  1974  Census  of 
Agriculture  be  \ised  instead  to  plan  a  tran- 
sition from  a  1974  census  to  a  1977  census; 
and 

Whereas  the  information  from  the  census 
of  agriculture  provides  the  only  complete 
agricultural  data  available  at  the  county 
level  for  rural  America,  and 

Whereas  the  agricultural  Industry  and 
rural  America  are  changing  at  such  a  rapid 
rate  that  date  compiled  even  at  five-year  in- 
tervals do  not  fully  reflect  actxial  conditions 
that  exist  many  months  later  when  the  data 
are  published;  and 

Whereas  many  Federal,  State,  and  local 
programs  are  provided  on  the  basis  of  agri- 
cultural census  information;   and 

Whereas  many  major  corporations  and 
trade  associations  use  \hfe\data  from  such 
census  to  determine  plant  sh^,  allocate  re- 
search funds,  and  forecast  prodbqtion  needs; 
and 

Whereas  the  census  of  agriculture  provides 
the  bcuchmark  for  interim  forecasting  of 
animal  and  crop  production  and  land  use; 
and 

Whereas  farmers,  ranchers,  farm  organiza- 
tions, and  businesses  serving  agriculture  base 
their  economic  decisions  on  such  Interim 
forecasts;  and 

Whereas  statistical  errors  in  such  Interim 
forecasts  can  be  corrected  only  through  com- 
parison  with  census  benchmark  data;    and 

Whereas  decisions  based  on  faulty  crop 
forecasts  adversely  affect  the  agriculttiral  sec- 
tor; and 

Whereas  the  agriculture  Industry  is  the 
largest  single  Industry  in  the  Nation,  ac- 
counting for  a  groBS  Income  of  over  $66,000,- 
000.000  in  1972;  and 

Whereas  the  exports  of  such  Industry  ex- 
ceed $11,000,000,000  In  1972,  contributing  to  a 
reduction  In  this  country's  balance  of  trade 
deficit;  and 

Whereas  this  gigantic  Indxistry  Is  made  up 
of  more  than  two  million  seven  hundred 
thousand  Individual  units,  each  making  Its 
own  Independent  decisions  affecting  the 
whole;  and 

Whereas  more  Information  Is  needed,  and 
is  needed  on  a  more  frequent  basis  than  now 
provided  rather  than  on  a  less  frequent  basis : 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  ScTiatc  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pre- 
pare an  estimate  of  the  funds  needed  to 
carry  out  the  statutory  mandate  for  con- 
ducting a  census  of  agriculture  In  1974  and 
to  stibmlt  such  estimate  to  the  Congress  not 
more  than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Joint  resolution.  Fimds  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  appropriated  for  planning 
for  the  1974  Censiis  of  Agriculture  shall  be 
\i.tilized  for  such  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
take  such  action  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
Insure  that  the  data  acquired  from  the  1974 
Census  of  Agriculture  be  made  available  to 
the  public  through  appropriate  publication 
as  practicable  following  the  taking  of  the 
census,  and  in  all  events  In  a  shorter  period 
than  data  was  made  available  to  the  public 
following  the  1964  and  1969  censuses  of  Agri- 
culture. 


Intern ATioNAi,  Harvester  .Co., 

Chicago,  III.,  May  18, 1973. 
Senator  Quentin  N.  Bttroick, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  BxntoiCK:  As  a  major  manu- 
facturer of  agricultural  equipment,  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company  has  alvi'ays  held 
la  highest  regard  the  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
ican farmer.  For  nearly  150  years,  we  have 
served  him  through  the  manufacture  of  a 
wide  variety  of  power  and  machinery  prod- 
ucts. We  rely  heavily  on  the  Census  of  Agri- 
culture which  has  been  taken  every  five  years 
to  supply  us  with  Information  regarding 
agricultural  trends  for  the  various  types  of 
farms  at  the  county  level. 

We  have  been  concerned  about  the  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  to  postpone 
thi  1974  Census  of  Agriculture  to  1977.  Asso- 
ciated with  that  postponing  action  was  the 
recommendation  to  make  substantial  changes 
in  the  Census  including  changes  in  the  defi- 
nition of  farms.  While  we  recognize  the  need 
for  certain  changes  in  the  agricultural  census 
in  order  to  Identify  and  quantify  key  factors 
In  the  present  and  future  agricultural  indus- 
try, to  break  the  time  sequence  and  to  change 
definition  at  the  same  time  would  destroy 
practically  all  of  the  important  historical 
trends  relating  to  this  important  industry. 

We,  therefore,  stand  in  support  of  the  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  *95  in  which  It  Is  rec- 
ommended that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
be  directed  to  conduct  the  1974  Census  of 
Agricxilture  on  schedule  and  that  funds  be 
appropriated  for  accomplishing  this  task. 

We  further  support  the  recommendation 
that  the  data  acquired  from  the  1974  Cens'us 
of  Agriculture  be  made  available  through 
appropriate  publications  in  a  shorter  time 
period  than  the  data  was  made  available  to 
the  public  following  the  1964  and  1969  Cen- 
suses of  Agriculture. 
Sincerely, 

D.  C.  Haney. 

President. 

Graphics  Unlimtted, 
Eaton,  Colo.,  May  21, 1973. 
Hon.  Gale  W.  McGee, 
Dirksen  Senate  Otnce  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sni:  During  our  recent  attendance 
in  Memphis  at  the  1973  N.A.MA.  Farm 
Marketing  Seminar,  we  are  made  aware  that 
there  Is  a  strong  possibility  of  losing  the 
Census  of  Agriculture.  We  are  very  con- 
cerned about  that  possible  loss. 

The  Census  of  Agriculture  provides  the 
only  complete  data  at  the  county  level  on 
rural  America.  We  use  this  data  to  deter- 
mine promotional  budgets  and  possible 
demand  for  the  products  of  our  clients. 

Due  to  the  dynamic  nature  of  agriculture 
at  this  point  In  time  not  having  comparable 
benchmarks  till  1980  or  1981  would  severely 
handicap  our  efforts  to  do  an  efficient  job 
in  our  forecasting. 

The  lack  of  1974  census  data  would  also 
hamper  the  budgetary  and  allocation  efforts 
of  many  Federal,  State,  and  local  programs 
as  well  as  other  corporations  in  their  plant 
site  selection,  and  production  forecasting. 

American  agricultural  exports  exceeded 
$11  billion  in  1972  and  are  Increasing  each 
year  and  are  a  healthy  offsetting  factor  to 
our  nations  balance  of  trade  deficits.  Elimi- 
nation of  the  Census  would  severely  hamper 
agriculture  in  its  efforts  forecast  demand 
and  therefore  would  cut  efficiency. 

As  the  largest  single  industry  in  America, 
agriculture  accounted  for  a  gross  income  of 
$66  bUlion  In  1972.  Agriculture  Is  a  unique 
and  distinct  Industry  with  many  variables 
not  encountered  by  other  Industries  and  to 
try  and  consider  agriculture  In  the  same 
light  as  the  steel  Industry  would  be  fool- 
hardy. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  the  following  action  be 
taken: 
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( 1 )  That  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives m  Congress  direct  the  Bureau  of 
Census  to  develop  a  schedule  of  funds 
n'eeded  to  carry  out  its  statutory  mandate 
to  conduct  a  Censtis  of  Agriculture  In  1974. 

(2)  That  the  Bureau  of  Census  use  the 
funds  appropriated  In  1973  for  planning  the 
1974  census. 

(3)  That  the  Bureau  of  Census  develop  a 
publication  of  data  acquired  during  the 
census  to  the  end  that  It  becomes  available 
for  public  use  sooner  than  was  the  case 
following  the  1964  and  1969  Census  of  Agri- 
culture. 

More  Information  Is  needed  on  an  even 
more  timely  basis  than  Is  now  available. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  considera- 
tion. 

Respectfully, 

D.  Delbert  Harsh, 

Research  Director. 

Missotnti  Network,  Inc., 
Jefferson  City.  Mo.,  May  24, 1973. 
Hon.  Gale  W.  McGee. 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  McOee  :  We  have  recently  learned 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  not  used 
appropriated  funds  for  planning  the  1974 
Census  of  Agrlculttire,  and  has  plans  to  de- 
lay, eliminate,  or  merge  with  another  cen- 
sus. We  are  very  much  opposed  to  these 
moves. 

Please  let  us  briefly  relate  how  we  depend 
upon  this  census  In  our  business : 

a.  This  Is  the  only  way  we  have  of  ob- 
taining a  county-by-county  breakdown  of 
agrlculttire  production  In  Missouri,  and  thus 
portray  to  prospective  advertising  accounts 
how  our  affiliates  are  well-placed  to  cover 
Missouri  agriculture  for  them. 

b.  This  Is  the  only  commodlty-by-com- 
modlty  breakdown  available  on  a  county 
basis.  We  use  to  show  prospective  advertisers 
how  best  to  promote  agricultural  products 
and  services  geographically. 

c.  We  determine  our  programming  based 
upon  what  crops  are  produced  where  and  to 
what  extent.  For  example,  we  know  that  83.2 
percent  of  the  corn  produced  In  Missouri  Is 
produced  In  counties  covered  by  the  Mls- 
sourlnet.  (Based  on  1969  Census  of  Agricul- 
ture.) 

d.  We  solicit  new  affiliates  based  upon  their 
location  within  agricultural  belts  that  would 
best  benefit  our  advertisers. 

In  short,  we  use  this  Information  on  a  dally 
basis,  and  are  dismayed  that  It  is  now  four 
years  old.  In  many  of  our  calls  we  have  to 
explain  apologetically  that  this  Is  the  latest 
Information  available. 

So  you  can  see  that  we'd  be  truly  dismayed 
If  the  census  were  not  taken  next  year.  Also, 
we'd  appreciate  you  doing  what  you  can 
to  make  Information  acquired  next  year 
available  sooner  than  was  the  case  following 
1964  and  1969  Censuses  of  Agriculture. 

As  you  probably  know,  the  Mlssourlnet 
covers  nearly  all  of  agricultural  Missouri.  We 
have  affiliates  In  nearly  every  congressional 
district.  These  stations  and  the  farmers  that 
listen  to  them,  depend  upon  us.  We,  to  the 
extent  listed  above,  depend  upon  the  Census 
of  Agriculture.  Please  do  what  you  can  to  see 
that  the  Bureau  of  Census  uses  funds  appro- 
priated In  1973  for  planning  the  1974  Census. 
Sincerely, 

Derrt  O.  Brownfield. 
Clyde  G.  Lear. 

University  of  Florida,  Instttute 
OP  Food  and  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences, 

Gainesville,  Fla.,  May  24, 1973. 
Hon.  Gale  W.  McGee, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washijigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McOec:  We  understand  that 
the  Administration's  budget  recommenda- 
tions eliminates  the  funding  of  the  1974  Cen- 


sus of  Agriculture  and  combines  the  taking 
of  It  In  some  modified  form  with  those  of 
the  1977  Economic  Censuses.  This  action  is 
appalling.  However,  I  understand  through 
the  Introduction  of  Senate  Bill  SJ-95  re- 
sponsible consideration  Is  being  given  to  re- 
storing the  funds  needed  to  conduct  the  1974 
Census  of  Agriculture.  As  one  who  has  been 
Involved  with  using  this  basic  data  for  many 
years  as  a  food  and  resource  economist,  I  ap- 
plaud this  action. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  the  Important 
function  the  Census  of  Agriculture  serves 
Florida  and  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Histori- 
cally It  Is  the  statistical  base  for  the  entire 
agricultural  Industry  of  this  nation.  Prop- 
erly collected,  aggregated  and  analyzed  the 
Census  of  Agriculture  serves  as : 

1)  A  basic  means  of  supporting  problem 
Identification; 

2)  A  foundation  upon  which  Intelligent 
policy  formulation  may  take  place; 

3)  A  basis  for  developing  and  administer- 
ing programs;  and 

4)  A  means  of  evaluathig  program  Impact 
and  progress  toward  Identified  objectives  or 
goals. 

Because  of  the  variable  nature  of  the 
biological  processes  Involved  In  agricultural 
production  as  opposed  to  the  less  dynamic 
and  more  stable  production  process  of  In- 
dustry, to  disrupt  the  timing  and  general 
procedure  of  updating  the  primary  agricul- 
tural statistical  base  is  In  effect  inviting 
chaos  among  the  primary  users  of  this  key 
Information. 

We  would,  therefore,  urge  you  to  seriously 
consider  and  vigorously  support  the  rein- 
statement and  funding  of  the  1975  Census  of 
Agriculture.  Your  efforts  to  enlist  your  col- 
leagues to  join  with  you  In  maintaining  this 
method  of  assembling  the  primary  statis- 
tical base  for  our  nation's  most  essential 
Industry  will  be  greatly  appreciated.  Thank 
you  very  much  for  your  assistance  and  for 
your  continued  leadership  In  the  govern- 
mental affairs  of  this  nation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

K.  R.  Tefertiller. 
Vice  President  for  Agricultural  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  The  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  Is  on  his  way, 
and  I  therefore  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  with 
the  time  not  to  be  charged  against  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  Without  objection,  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-^TID.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLLiNGS)  may  be  recognized  at 
this  time  to  call  up  an  amendment,  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor for  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh  ) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson>.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  at  the  desk  and  ask 
that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
At  the  end  thereof,  Insert  the  following: 
Sec.  —  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  hearings  shall  be  held  on 
the  regulations  contained  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. Vol.  38,  No.  83  (May  1,  1973),  pages 
10715.  10716.  10717.  and  all  viewpoints  shall 
be  afforded  an  adequate  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear and  testify.  Findings  based  on  these 
hearings  shall  be  made  and  submitted  to  Con- 
gress. No  regulations  concerning  this  matter 
shall  become  effective  until  Congress  has 
had  30  legislative  days  to  review  these  find- 
ings. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  propose  this  moi^ning  will 
delay  the  implementation  of  regulations 
contained  in  the  Federal  Register 
of  May  1,  1973.  vol.  38,  No  83. 
pages  10715.  10716.  10717.  and  any 
similar  regulation  until  hearings  can 
be  held  and  findings  made  thereon. 
Congress  would  then  have  30  Qe^s- 
lative  days  in  which  to  consider  these 
findings  prior  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  any  regulation  dealing  with  the 
reenti'y  of  farm  fields  where  pesticides 
have  been  used.  Without  this  amend- 
ment these  regulations  will  go  into  effect 
on  June  18  and  this  would  mean  eco- 
nomic ruin  to  a  majority  of  farmers  en- 
gaged in  growing  of  peaches,  tobacco, 
apples,  grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  grape- 
fruits. These  regulations  are  entitled 
"Emergency  Temporai-y  Standards  for 
Exposure  to  Organophosphorous  Pesti- 
cides." Under  the  giiise  of  protecting  the 
health  of  farmworkers  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration 
through  these  regulations  would  prevent 
reentry  of  fields  where  those  crops  are 
being  grown  for  a  certain  period  of  days 
after  the  field  has  been  treated  with  a 
pesticide.  In  the  peach  industry,  these 
regulations  would  prevent  reentry  for  up 
to  14  days  and  in  the  tobacco  Industry 
reentry  could  be  prevented  for  up  to  7 
days. 

Ml'.  President,  if  there  was  evidence 
to  support  a  findings  that  farmworkers 
were  being  harmed  by  the  use  of  these 
pesticides,  we  would  all  support  efforts 
to  prevent  this  harm.  However,  these  reg- 
iilations  are  another  example  of  high- 
handed, arbitrary  actions  on  the  part  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration. No  administrative  proceed- 
ings were  held  before  OSHA  prior  to  the 
issuance  of  this  standard.  There  is  no 
medical  evidence  Indicating  any  deaths 
or  Injiules  to  farmworkers  resulting 
from  normal  field  use  of  these  pesticides. 
OSHA  has  made  an  arbitrary-  finding 
that  800  persons  were  killed  and  another 
80,000  were  Injured,  but  they  have  been 
imable  to  substantiate  this  finding  with 
fact.  In  a  sm'vey  of  my  State,  om'  coron- 
er's records  indicate  no  deaths  resulting 
from  field  use  of  these  pesticides,  and 
our  poLson  control  imits  have  no  hospital 
records  of  injuries  resulting  from  field 
use  of  these  pesticides. 

To  allow  such  arbiti*ary  and  imneces- 
sary  regulations  ^  go  into  effect  would 
be  unconscionablerT<o  allow  them  to  go 
into  effect  on  June  18  would  mean  finan- 
cial ruin  to  industries  which  at  that  time 
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would  be  in  the  midst  of  harvesting. 
Imagine  the  plight  of  the  farmer  who  re- 
ceives word  from  the  Food  and  Drug 
people  that  his  peach  crop  is  fit  for 
iiunian  consumption  and  ready  to  be 
harvested,  but  who  is  told  by  OSHA  that 
since  he  has  just  used  a  pesticide  the 
pickers  cannot  go  into  the  field  to  pick 
the  crop.  We  all  know  that  during  a 
growing  season  the  farmer  uses  pesti- 
cides regularly  and  allows  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  to  lapse  before  he  reenters 
the  field.  However,  the  regulations  im- 
pase  unreasonable  periods  of  time,  on  the 
mean,  5  to  8  days. 

With  food  prices  as  high  as  they  are 
now,  this  OSHA  regulation  would  be 
adding  a  new  factor  with  which  the 
housewife  has  had  even  less  experi- 
ence— namely,  reaching  for  a  product  on 
the  shelf  and  finding  that  it  is  not  avail- 
able because  of  this  ridiculous  admin- 
istrative regulation. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
examined  the  Senator's  amendment  and 
have  conferred  with  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  and  I  see  no  objection  to  it. 
As  I  understand  it,  it  would  merely  re- 
quire that  a  hearing  be  held  on  a  mat- 
ter published  in  the  Federal  Register; 
Is  that  not  its  purpose? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  correct.  It 
was  published  May  1  and  had  a  rather 
impractical  application  on  pesticides. 
OSHA.  the  Occupational  Safety  Health 
Act  of  the  administration  put  this  out. 
but  no  hearings  whatever  were  held.  The 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Idaho  dele- 
gations got  together  with  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  Administrator  of 
OSHA,  and  the  outcome  there  was  fruit- 
less. In  addition,  we  tried  oiu^elves.  What 
we  are  really  asking  for  in  this  amend- 
ment is  that  they  give  us  hearings  and 
that  there  be  30  days  after  they  conclude 
before  the  legulation  would  become  ef- 
fective. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  agree  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  Uie  amendment  will  prevail.  I  shall 
support  it. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
ask  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  if 
I  could  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  strongly  support  it. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen),  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Robert  C.  Btrd),  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  be  a  cosponsor,  but  I  want  to  say  that 
this  order  issued  by  OSHA,  without 
hearings  or  advance  notice,  is  one  of 
the  most  ridiculous  acts  of  any  agency 
of  Government  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
They  stated  at  the  time,  I  believe,  that 
this  embargo  against  traveling  through 
an  orchard  without  a  rubber  coat  or  a 
gas  mask  within  5  days  after  it  had  been 
sprayed,  would  be  prohibited.  It  was  also 
nunored  at  that  time  the  restrictions  as 


to  orchards  was  only  a  start  toward  fur- 
ther restrictions. 

If  they  carried  that  proposal  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  can  we  not  imagine 
the  scene  outside  the  Capitol  after  the 
trees  in  the  pai-k  had  been  sprayed,  with 
all  the  visitors  to  the  Capitol  wearing 
nibber  coats  and  gas  masks?  It  would 
look  like  an  invasion  from  another 
planet. 

I,  myself,  have  spent  most  of  my  life 
living  in  an  orchard. 

Many  people  hve  in  the  middle  of  an 
oi'chard.  That  would  mean  that  they 
could  not  go  home,  or  they  could  not 
leave  home  for  5  days  after  their  orchard 
had  been  sprayed,  without  having  to 
wear  a  rubber  coat  and  a  gas  mask.  And 
all  visitors  to  a  family  living  in  an  or- 
chard would  have  to  be  similarly 
equipped. 

The  people  interested  in  manufactur- 
ing rubber  coats  and  gas  masks  might 
have  had  a  hand  in  promoting  this  order, 
perhaps.  If  they  did,  it  would  be  com- 
pletely understandable,  because  that 
would  have  been  simply  demonstrating 
one  of  the  weak  traits  of  hiunan  beings. 

But  I  do  want  to  say  that  the  an- 
nouncement that  orchardists  had  been 
dying  reminds  me  of  two  of  my  friends 
who  were  orchardists,  one  died  at  the  age 
of  96,  and  the  other  was  88  years  old. 
Orchardists  are  notoriously  long-lived. 

So  far  as  I  can  find  out,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  a  fatality  caused  by  the  spray- 
ing of  an  orchard,  because  all  the  spray- 
ing materials  have  to  be  quaUfied  and 
approved,  anyway,  as  not  being  harmful 
before  they  can  be  used. 

The  material  commonly  used  by  my 
neighboring  orchardists  Is  called  Guthion 
and  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  injury 
to  birds,  bees,  or  human  beings  for  the  12 
years  it  has  been  used. 

Of  course,  orchardists  may  die  should 
a  tractor  tip  over  on  them  and  pin  them 
underneath  it,  and  they  die  from  other 
causes,  but  this  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  impractical  orders  ever  to  come 
from  a  Government  agency,  must  have 
been  trying  to  compete  with  Watergate 
conspirators  for  notice. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  If  they  were  given 
equal  publicity,  they  could  have. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes,  they  should  get  equal 
publicity  for  what  they  are  doing,  too. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  touched  directly  on  the 
problem.  Under  FDA  regulations,  one  can 
enter  an  orchard  to  consume  Its  fruit, 
but  under  OSHAs  regulations  he  cannot 
enter  or  pick  it.  This  order  is  utterly  im- 
practical and  ridiculous. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  Ume. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

FOOD    ASSISTANCE    FOB    THE    AGED,    BUND,    AND 
DISABLED 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  S.  1888,  the 
Agriculture   and    Consumer   Protection 


Act  of  1973.  contains  a  provision  which 
restores  the  eligibility  of  the  aged,  blind 
and  disabled  to  participate  in  the  food 
stamp  and  food  distribution  programs 

Under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
92-603,  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1972,  those  elderly,  blind,  and  disabled 
persons  whose  incomes  are  so  low  as  to 
qualify  them  for  assistance  imder  the 
new  supplemental  security  income  pro- 
gram would,  as  of  January  1,  1974,  lose 
their  eligibility  for  food  assistance. 

On  January  9  of  this  year,  I  introduced 
S.  255  which  would  repeal  those  provi- 
sions of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  and  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  added  by  Public 
Law  92-603,  which  are  to  become  effec- 
tive next  January.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  testifying  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  on  February 
27. 

The  modification  of  my  proposal  ap- 
proved by  the  committee,  and  set  forth 
in  section  808(b)  of  the  bill,  provides 
as  follows: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  households  in  which  members  are  in- 
cluded In  a  federally  aided  public  assistance 
program  pursuant  to  title  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  shall  be  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  food  stamp  program  or  the  program 
of  distribution  of  federaUy  donated  foods 
if  they  satisfy  the  appropriate  incc«ne  and 
resources  eligibility   criteria. 

Mr.  President,  about  3.4  million  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  persons  now  receive 
public  assistance  under  the  Federal-State 
programs  of  old-age  assistance,  aid  to 
the  blind,  and  aid  to  the  permanently 
and  totally  disabled. 

When  these  programs  are  replaced  on 
January  1.  1974.  by  the  supplemental  se- 
curity income  program,  this  number  is 
expected  to  increase  by  sMne  2.8  million 
persons,  bringing  the  total  number  of 
SSI  recipients  to  6.2  million  during  cal-. 
endar  1974. 

The  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Agrlcultiu-e  estimates  that 
1.5  million  of  these  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled persons  now  participate  in  the  food 
stamp  pr(«ram  and  at  least  200,000  par- 
ticipate in  the  food  distribution  program. 

Without  action  by  Congress  this  year, 
all  of  those  1.7  million  persons  will  lose 
the  food  assistance  they  now  have,  and 
additional  numbers  of  SSI  recipients  who 
may  wish  to  participate  in  a  food  assist- 
ance program  in  the  future  will  be  denied 
that  (Hiportunity. 

In  my  own  state  of  Missouri,  more  than 
11,000  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  persons 
who  receive  food  stamps  in  11  counties 
and  the  city  of  St.  Louis  and  30,000  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  persons  who  receive 
donated  foods  in  103  counties  stand  to 
lose  that  assistance. 

Discussion  of  whether  the  aged,  blind 
and  disabled  should  continue  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  food  assistance  tends  to  bog  down 
in  arguments  about  who  will  receive  more 
assistance  and  who  will  receive  less  &s; 
sistance  imder  the  supplemental  security 
income  program.  Since  the  overwhelm- 
ing msgority  of  the  States  have  not  yet 
made  decisions  about  supplementing  the 
Federal  payment,  there  are  few  defini- 
tive answers  to  these  questions. 

We  do  know  that  those  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  persons  who  receive  more 
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rts.sistance  next  year  will  have  their  in- 
coniis  raised  only  to  the  SSI  benefit 
ievtHs  of  $130  for  a  single  person  and  $195 
iof  a  couple. 

And  where  States  provide  supplemen- 
tary payments,  the  terms  of  the  "hold 
iuirmless"  provision  will  limit  those  pay- 
ment.'; to  cash  assistance  levels  and  the 
bonus  value  of  food  .stamps  as  of  Janu- 
aiy  1972.  Therefore,  those  peisons  who 
now  receive  food  as.sistance  and  wiio 
might  have  that  assistance  replaced  by 
casli  would  find  that  cash  replacement 
several  dollars  per  month  short  of  the 
tood  assistance  to  which  tliey  v\ould  be 
entitled  in  January  1974. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  mobt  compel- 
ling fact,  often  lost  sight  of.  is  that  re- 
gardless of  SSI  and  of  any  supplemen- 
tary payments  that  States  may  piovide. 
several  million  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
iwrsons  will  continue,  for  the  foresee- 
able future,  to  have  incomes  below  the 
poverty  level — incomes  that  are,  by  def- 
imtion,  insufficient  to  enable  tliem  to 
purchase  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet. 

Given  this  fact,  simple  equity  requires 
that  the  aged,  blind,  and  di.sabled  be  en- 
titled to  food  assistance  on  the  same 
basis  as  all  other  low-income  persons. 

Mr.  President,  the  effect  of  my  bill, 
S.  255,  would  be  to  make  households 
vihere  all  members  receive  SSI  payments 
automatically  eligible  .  for  food  assist- 
ance. It  would  have  tliis  effect  because 
current  food  stamp  regulations  grant 
automatic  eligibility  to  households  iii 
which  all  members  are  included  in  a 
federally  aided  public  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

Under  the  provision  api^roved  by  the 
committee,  SSI  recipients^  whose  total 
monthly  iiicome  falls  below  the  maxi- 
mum income  standards  of  the  food 
stamp  and  food  distribution  programs 
will  be  eligible  for  food  assistance. 

Those  SSI  recipients  whose  total 
monthly  income  exceeds  the  maximum 
income  standards  of  these  programs  will 
no  longer  be  eligible  for  food  assistance 
after  January  1. 

On  March  26,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  annomiced  the  maximum 
monthly  allowable  income  standards  im- 
der the  food  stamp  program  which  will 
become  effective  on  July  1.  1974.  The 
maximum  allowable  income  for  a  single 
person  will  be  $183  and  the  maximum  al- 
lowable income  for  a  two-member  house- 
hold will  be  $240. 

Under  the  food  stamp  program,  a  sin- 
gle person  may  have  nonexcluded  re- 
sources up  to  $1,500  and  a  household  of 
two  or  more  persons  where  at  least  one 
member  is  age  60  or  over  may  have  non- 
excluded  resources  up  to  $3,000. 

The  Department  of  Agi'iculture  tells 
me  that  they  have  no  information  at  this 
time  as  to  how  many  of  the  1.7  million 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  persons  now  re- 
ceiving food  assistance  have  incomes  ex- 
ceeding the  eligibility  standards.  How- 
ever, the  assumption  is — and  I  believe  it 
is  a  reasonable  one — that  the  vast  ma- 
."ority  of  those  who  participate  in  food 
assistance  programs  are  those  at  lower 
income  levels. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee's  provi- 
sion is  based  on  an  important  principle — 
the  principle  that  the  aged,  blind,  and 


disabled  should  receive  food  assistance 
on  the  same  basis  as  all  other  low-income 
persons. 

I  believe  this  is  a  fair  and  equitable 
provision,  and  one  which  guarantees  that 
food  assistance  will  be  available  to  those 
of  our  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  citizens 
who  are  most  in  need  of  it.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  it  be  approved  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress  and  signed  into  law  belore 
the  end  of  the  year. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend tlie  Senator  from  Georgia  iMr. 
Talmadck  I  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  for  including  this  provision  in 
3.  1888,  and  express  my  appreciation  to 
those  Senators  who  joined  in  this  effort 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  255 — Senators  Abou- 
REZK.  Beall.  Burdick.  Clark.  Cranston, 
Hatfield.  Huddleston,  Hughes,  Inouye, 

JaVITS.     MaGNUSON,     MaTHIAS,     MONnALE, 

Mo.5s,  Pastore.  Pei.l,  Randolph.  Stevens. 
STKvr;4soN.  Tunney.  and  Williams. 


MESSAGE     FROM     THE     HOUSE 

A  message  from  tlie  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  tliat  tlie  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concunence  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

H.R.  7446.  An  act  to  establish  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  7645.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  State,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


HOUSE        BILLS       REFERRED       OR 
PLACED    ON    THE    CALENDAR 

Tlie  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  tlieir  titles  and  referred  or 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  indicated: 

H.R.  7446.  An  act  to  establish  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7645.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  State,  and  for 
otlier  purposes.  Placed  on  the  calendar. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
.-ideration  of  tlie  bill  iS.  1888)  to  extend 
and  amend  the  Agiicultural  Act  of  1970 
for  the  purpose  of  assuring  consumers 
of  plentiful  supplies  of  food  and  fiber  at 
1  casonable  prices. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  tlie 
previous  order,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  is  now  rec- 
ognized, 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  arrange- 
ment was  made  for  one  of  my  two 
amendments  to  be  the  order  of  business. 

I  would  like  to  call  up  amendment  No. 
156,  wliich  deals  with  the  problem  of  hog 
cljolera.  and  tlien  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat,  following  the  sequence  of 
luianimous-consenL  requests  that  already 
have  been  agreed  to,  my  amendment 
dealing  with  tlie  $20,000  payment  limi- 
tation be  added  to  the  end  of  that  list. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  reserve  the  right  to  ob- 
ject. The  Senator's  request  has  already 
been  acceded  to. 

Just  to  make  tlie  record  clear.  Sena- 
tor Bavh's  second  amendment  would  be 
called  up  following  tlie  dispo-sition  of  tlie 
amendment  by  Mr.  Pkoxmire.  Am  I  cor- 
rect? 

The  rtlESIDING  OFFICER.  After  tho 
!-econd  amendment  offered  by  tlie  dis; 
tinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
Buckley ' . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Tlie  Chair  is 
correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tho 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  51.  between  lines  15  and  16, 
insert  the  following: 

(29)  Section  11  of  the  Act  of  Mav  29.  1884 
(58  Stat.  734;  21  U.S.C.  114a).  ia  amended  liv 
inserting  "(a)"  immediuLely  after  "Sec.  11. ■ 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  sucii  section  .i 
new  subsection  as  foUow.s: 

"(b)  (1)  Whenever  swine  are  destroyed  ti.i- 
der  authority  of  this  Act,  the  amount  oi 
compens.uion  to  be  paid  to  the  owner  of 
.-.uch  swine  shall  be  determined  In  two  stage > 
as  follows: 

"[A)  The  swine  bhull  be  appraised,  at  the 
time  of  tlieir  destruction,  on  the  ba.sis  of 
their  fair  market  value  for  meat,  feeding,  or 
breeding  purposes,  as  appropriate. 

"(B)  At  the  end  of  an  appropriate  pericd 
following  the  date  on  which  the  swine  vcre 
destroyed,  a  determination  shall  be  made  of 
the  potential  value  of  the  swine  as  meat 
producers  had  such  swine  not  been  de.=,troyed. 
In  determining  the  potential  value  of  any 
swine  tinder  this  clause,  the  value  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  that  would  have  been 
expended  for  feed  (adjusted  for  variMion  i.i 
price)  and  other  production  co.sts.  TheS>er'''J 
between  the  destruction  of  swine  and  the 
appraisal  of  the  potential  value  of  the  swine 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  on  the  aver- 
age time  required  by  (i)  farrow  to  lini.sii 
operators,  (li)  feeder  pig  producers,  and  (ilu 
luiishera  of  purchased  pigs  to  rai-se  iiew  herii.s 
to  full  production  capacity. 

"(2)  The  owner  of  swine  destroyed  Tuider 
authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  the 
amount  determined  xuider  clau.se  (A)  of 
paragraph  (1)  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  destruction  of  his  swine.  The  owner  of 
sucli  swine  shall  be-  paid  the  amount  of  an,- 
increase  in  value  determined  under  clau~j 
(B)  of  paragraph  (1)  as  saou  as  practicablv- 
after  the  amount  has  been  computed." 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  name  of  the  di.^- 
tinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  156. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  luian- 
imous  consent  that  the  name  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  ol 
amendment  No.  163. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  in  1972  there 
was  a  rather  severe  outbreak  of  hog  chol- 
era in  several  States  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. My  State  of  Indiana  happened  to 
be  the  hardest  hit.  As  of  December  6, 
19.567  hogs  had  been  killed  to  prevent 
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the  spread  of  the  disease.  The  Federal 
Government  paid  a  total  of  $631,192  in 
indemnity  payments  to  Indiana  hog  pro- 
ducers, and  a  national  emergency  was 
declared  for  this  area. 

As  a  result  of  the  epidemic  and  the 
personal  difficulties  of  these  farmers,  I 
became  very  involved  in  the  details  of  the 
cholera  outbreak,  meeting  with  farmers 
to  discuss  improved  techniques  of  moni- 
toring the  interstate  shipment  of  possi- 
bly diseased  animals,  and  corresponding 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
secure  adequate  financial  assistance  for 
those  farmers  whose  herds  had  been 
wiped  out  due  to  an  outbreak  in  the  area. 

As  you  may  know,  in  1969,  the  use  of 
vaccinations  for  hog  cholera  was  ceased 
because,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  studies,  it  was  not  possible 
to  eradicate  the  disease  while  vaccines 
were  being  used,  and  because  the  vaccine 
was,  in  itself,  a  frequent  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease. Therefore,  swine  producers  rely  en- 
tirely on  the  effectiveness  of  the  regula- 
tion of  interstate  shipment,  and  upon 
Federal  and  State  assistance  in  order  to 
get  back  on  their  feet  after  eradication 
of  their  herds.  The  situation  of  these 
farmers  is  very  insecure  since  they  can 
take  no  precautions  themselves  to  pre- 
vent catastrophes. 

During  the  emergency  last  year,  I  was 
consistently  impressed  by  the  coopera- 
tive attitude  of  Indiana  swine  producers. 
These  farmers,  who  rely  completely  on 
the  actions  of  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments have  not  made  many  requests  or 
demands  during  a  year  of  personal  and 
professional  trauma.  However,  some  of 
the  farmers  did  lining  to  my  attention 
reports  that  poultry  farmers  in  Califor- 
nia whose  flocks  had  been  infected  with 
exotic  Newcastle  disease  had  been  paid 
indemnities  which  were  much  higher 
than  those  paid  to  hog  producers.  Inves- 
tigation proved  the  reports  to  be  true, 
despite  official  denials  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  an  Inap- 
propriate time  to  become  involved  in  a 
thorough  discussion  of  whether  you  go 
with  live  vaccine,  modified  vaccine,  or 
total  eradication.  The  fact  is  that  since 
1969  we  have  been  moving  toward  total 
eradication  by  the  destruction  of  affected 
herds.  This  requires  a  careful  policing  of 
transit  points. 

Without  becoming  involved  in  a  de- 
tailed discussion  of  this  particular  aspect 
of  the  program,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, the  very  dedicated  chairman  of  this 
committee,  that  I  was  alarmed,  in  dis- 
cussing this  problem  with  some  of  my  In- 
diana hog  producers,  to  find  out  that  at 
the  transit  points  primarily  in  the  States 
of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  where  in- 
spectors were  supposed  to  be  on  the  scene 
at  all  times,  no  inspectors  were  there  at 
all  during  certain  periods  prior  to  the 
cholera  outbreak  of  last  year. 

All  our  livestock  programs  in  this 
country  need  adequate  inspection.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  wise  an^  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  con- 
sumers of  our  coimtry  to  permit  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  situation  which  exists  to- 
day, in  which  the  pressure  in  these  States 
is  to  take  agricultural  inspectors  away 
Xiom  the  stock  bams  where  hogs  are 


being  sold  and  put  them  in  the  racetrack 
bams  in  order  to  inspect  horses. 

I  think  horses  need  to  be  inspected, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility. If  there  are  not  horse  in- 
spectors or  not  enough  inspectors  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  horses  and  race- 
tracks, we  ought  to  provide  more  inspec- 
tors so  that  these  shipping  points,  where 
hog  cholera  is  transmitted  inadvertent- 
ly, are  inspected. 

Our  effort  right  now  is  to  try  to  see 
that  the  hog  producers  who  pay  the 
price  of  eradicating  cholera  are  ade- 
quately reimbursed.  In  talking  to  many 
of  those  affected,  we  have  come  a  long 
way  in  the  last  few  years  to  see  that 
when  the  herds  are  destroyed,  the  farm- 
ers are  reimbursed  adequately.  The 
complaints  are  not  great. 

The  major  complaint  is  that  in  an 
area  where  you  have  a  preponderance 
of  sow  herds,  where  pigs  are  born  and 
raised,  there  is  a  tremendous  invest- 
ment in  capital.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment goes  in  and  kills  an  entire  herd 
or  several  herds  in  an  area,  reimburses 
the  farmer  for  the  loss  of  his  herd,  but 
makes  no  effort  to  reimburse  him  for  the 
loss  incurred  while  he  is  repopulating 
his  herd  and  getting  back  into  full  pro- 
duction. 

This  injustice  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  prior  to  the  election  last  year. 
Secretary  Butz,  in  California,  did  indeed 
lay  down  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
regulation  that  provided  for  loss  of  prof- 
its to  those  in  the  poultry  industiy.  I 
think  it  would  be  wrong  for  one  segment 
of  agriculture  to  wage  war  on  the  other, 
so  I  really  have  no  reservations  about 
the  Secretary's  assessment  of  the  prob- 
lem so  far  as  laying  flocks  are  concerned. 

That  assessment  was  based  on  the 
following  premise:  If  a  laying  flock  con- 
tracts New  Castle  disease  and  if  it  is 
destroyed,  in  addition  to  indemnifying 
the  owner  of  the  laying  flock  for  the  loss 
of  the  hens,  the  owner  will  be  reimbursed 
for  the  loss  of  profits  during  the  period 
of  time  it  is  necessary  to  get  back  in 
business.  That  makes  sense  to  me.  This 
was  based  on  the  premise  that  a  hen  is 
an  egg-laying  machine. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia is  more  familiar  with  that  regulation 
than  I.  A  hen  is  an  egg-laying  machine, 
and  the  farmer  should  be  reimbursed  for 
downtime  while  he  is  getting  back  in 
business.  — ~ 

But  I  suggest  that  it  is  inequitable  to 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hog  farm- 
ers in  this  coimtry  to  sit  silent  and  let 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  assess  a 
hen  as  an  egg-laying  machine  and  not 
be  equitable  and  suggest  that  an  old  sow 
or  a  young  gilt  is  a  pig-producing  ma- 
chine. If  we  reimburse  the  owner  of  a 
laying  flock  for  the  loss  of  profit  during 
downtime  and  the  repopulation  period, 
we  should  also  reimburse  the  owner  of  a 
sow  herd  or  a  gilt  herd,  who  has  pig-pro- 
ducing machines,  for  the  loss  of  profits 
while  he  is  trying ^to  get  back  in  busi- 
ness after  the  Federal  Government  has 
destroyed  his  herd. 

One  last  word:  It  is  in  the  national 
interest  to  prevent  cholera  and  ultimate- 
ly to  eradicate  cholera.  If  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  should  help  bear  the 


burden  of  destroying  those  herds,  many 
of  which  are  not  affected  at  all  but  may 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  incidence 
of  cholera.  To  ask  the  owner  of  the  herd 
that  is  destroyed  to  bear  the  whole  cost, 
the  burden  of  the  cost  of  implementing 
a  nationwide  program,  I  think  is  very 
unjust. 

For  that  reason  my  amendment  would 
see  to  it  that  hogs  are  treated  the  same 
way  as  hens  are  now.  I  know  that  when 
the  committee  considered  this  matter 
they  thought  it  too  expensive.  It  would 
be  more  expensive,  but  we  must  ask  our- 
selves what  price  we  are  going  to  put  on 
equity.  If  we  are  treating  owners  of  lay- 
ing flocks  one  way,  should  we  not  treat 
the  owners  of  swine  herds  the  same  way? 
I  think  we  should.  For  that  reason  I  have 
introduced  this  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  we 
considered  the  Senator's  amendment  in 
committee. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  to 
provide  swine  producers  with  lost  profits 
during  the  time  required  to  restock  a 
swine  producer's  farm.  Under  the 
amendment,  swine  producers  whose 
herds  were  destroyed  because  of  an  out- 
break of  cholera  or  other  diseases  would 
receive  compensation  in  two  stages: 

First.  At  the  time  when  the  swine 
were  destroyed,  they  would  be  appraised 
on  the  basis  of  their  fair  market  value 
for  meat,  feeding,  or  breeding  purposes. 

Second.  At  the  end  of  an  appropriate 
period,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  determine  the  potential  value  of 
the  swine  as  meat  producers  had  the 
swine  not  been  destroyed.  Tliis  poten- 
tial value  would  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  that  would  have  been  expended 
for  feed  and  other  production  costs.  The 
producer  would  be  paid  for  lost  profits. 

Presently,  the  law  provides  that  the 
owners  of  any  livestock  or  poultry  shall 
receive  compensation  based  on  the  fair 
market  value  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  at  the  time  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  animal.  The  compensa- 
tion that  is  paid  the  owner  of  livestock 
cannot  exceed  the  difference  between 
any  compensation  that  the  owner  re- 
ceives from  a  State  or  other  source  and 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  animal.  Cur- 
rently, the  Department  of  Agriculture 
appraises  all  livestock  and  poultry  on  the 
basis  of  fair  market  value — which  re- 
flects the  future  production  of  an  ani- 
mal or  bird.  It  is  not  diflScult  to  make 
such  appraisal  in  the  case  of  swine  be- 
cause swine  have  an  easily  ascertain- 
able fair  market  value. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  current  law. 
It  applies  to  all  livestock  and  poultry.  It 
applies  to  chickens  and  turkeys  as  well 
as  cattle  and  swine. 

The  pending  amendment  would 
change  the  law  only  for  swine  producers. 
It  would  set  up  a  special  system  of  com- 
pensation for  swine  losses  due  to  disease. 
In  addition  to  receiving  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  swine  at  the  time  it  was  de- 
stroyed, the  producer  would  receive  a 
supplemental  and  later  compensation 
designed  to  make  up  his  lost  profits. 

This  would  set  a  very  imdesirable 
precedent.  It  would  provide  a  special 
system  of  compensation  that  would  not 
be  available  for  producers  of  broilers, 
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turkeys,  beef  cattle,  dairy  production  and 
others.  The  present  law,  which  applies 
to  all  producers  of  livestock  and  poul- 
try, has  worked  well.  It  is  impossible  to 
justify  preferential  treatment  for  a  cer- 
tain class  of  producers. 

Not  only  would  this  amendment  pro- 
vide preferential  and  discriminatory 
treatment,  it  would  be  extremely  costly. 
I  requested  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture provide  me  with  a  cost  estimate 
of  the  pending  amendment.  USDA  offi- 
cials estimate  that  the  amendment 
would  have  entailed  an  additional  cost 
of  $1.5  million  had  it  been  in  effect  in 
fiscal  year  1973. 

Moreover,  if  we  provided  this  kind  of 
preferential  treatment  to  swine  pro- 
ducers, we  have  to  extend  it  to  the  other 
livestock  and  poultry  producers  as  well. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  costly  such  a  change 
in  the  law  would  be. 

In  addition  to  the  increased  cost  to 
the  Federal  Treasury,  I  believe  that  a 
practice  of  compensating  producers  for 
lost  profits  would  be  the  subject  of  con- 
siderable abuse  and  considerable  public 
criticism.  The  present  system,  which  only 
compensates  producers  for  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  their  animal,  is  a  conserva- 
tive measure  designed  to  give  livestock 
producers  a  minimum  of  Government 
protection  to  prevent  their  going  broke 
when  they  are  subjected  to  an  animal 
disease  epidemic.  However,  if  producers 
were  to  be  compensated  for  lost  profits, 
a  few  might  prefer  to  receive  Government 
payments  rather  than  imdergo  the  work 
and  expense  of  active  production.  This 
would  give  all  producers  who  receive 
benefits  a  bad  name. 

Already  our  farm  programs  receive 
severe  criticism  from  people  who  do  not 
understand  the  plight  of  farmers.  We 
should,  therefore,  avoid  any  new  pro- 
granis  which  might  be  used  by  antifarm 
groups  to  subject  all  of  agriculture  to  un- 
founded criticism. 

I  know  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture did  use  an  unusual  appraisal  sys- 
tem in  the  case  of  the  Newcastle  epidemic 
in  California.  However.  USDA  officials 
have  stated  that  they  were  unable  to 
make  a  satisfactory  appraisal  of  la>1ng 
hens  in  the  case  of  the  Newcastle  epi- 
demic because  layers  are  bought  as 
starter  pullets  and  sold  when  the  laying 
cycle  is  completed  for  a  nominal  price. 
There  was  no  established  market  for  pro- 
ductive laying  hens.  For  this  reason,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  forced  to 
provide  compensation  in  two  stages  in 
the  case  of  the  Newcastle  epidemic. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  con.sid- 
ered  the  pending  amendment  and  re- 
jected it  because  it  felt  that  the  current 
.system  was  both  satisfactory  and  rela- 
tively trouble  free.  We  do  not  wish  to 
approve  a  new  system  which  would  be 
discriminatory  and  difficult  to  admin- 
ister. Therefore,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  uphold  the  committee's  position  and 
reject  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  thing  objec- 
tionable, as  the  Senator  knows,  was  that 
they  are  reimbursed  now  at  the  fair  mar- 
ket price  thereof. 

Paragraph  (B)  of  the  Senator's 
amendment  on  page  2  provide.*;: 

iB)  At  the  end  of  an  appropriate  period 
following  the  date  on  which  tlie  swine  were 


destroyed,  a  determuiation  shall  be  made  of 
the  potential  value  of  the  swine  as  meat 
producers  had  such  swine  not  been  de- 
stroyed. 

The  difficulty  with  that  is  that  it  in- 
troduces what  we  lawyers  call  specula- 
tive damage,  costs  impossible  of  accurate 
ascertainment.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
many  people  not  familiar  with  the  farm 
problems  and  farm  legislation  have  re- 
lated many  humorous  reports  relating  to 
farming  that  are  utterly  inaccurate. 

One  is  the  report  that  says  the  farmer 
is  not  raising  hogs.  It  goes  on  to  have  the 
farmer  speculating  at  great  length  what 
type  hogs  he  will  not  raise.  He  speculates 
a  great  deal  more  as  to  how  many  ani- 
mals he  will  not  raise  after  he  deter- 
mines what  type  hogs  he  will  not  raise. 

That  is  the  difficulty  with  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment.  The  members  of  our 
committee  are  sympathetic.  I  would  be 
glad  to  ask  the  staff  and  the  member  of 
the  committee  to  look  into  it  further  with 
a  view  to  see  if  we  can  get  something  that 
is  entirely  equitable  in  thLs  matter. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  some  substantiating  docu- 
ments from  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  of  Auburn  University,  from  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Animal,  Plant,  and 
Health  Service,  and  some  documents 
from  Purdue  University,  as  well  as  some 
tables  I  have  compiled  to  show  the  cost 
related  to  any  direct  effect  of  the  finan- 
cial capacity  of  a  swine  producer  while 
he  is  down. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Auburn  UNr\'ERsiTy, 
Auburn,  Ala.,  June  4,  1973. 
Hon.  Birch  Bayh. 
U.S.  Senator. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bayh:  Thank  you  for  pro- 
viding the  Alabama  Extension  Service  an  op- 
portunity to  evaluate  your  proposal  to  more 
equitably  indenuiify  swine  producers  who 
suffer  cholera  losses. 

I  assembled  a  committee  composed  of  Ex- 
tension staff  specialists  representing  market- 
ing, veterinary  science  and  production  tech- 
nology to  assist  me  in  evaluating  your  for- 
mulas and  time  lapses  from  depopulation  to 
production.  We  unanimously  agreed  that 
your  formulas  are  workable  and  the  produc- 
tion time  lost  for  the  three  systems  is  real- 
istic. It  seems  only  fair  to  us  that  swine 
producers  and  possibly  other  livestock  pro- 
ducers as  well  are  entitled  to  indemnity  pay- 
ments that  are  equitable  with  the  newcastle 
program. 

We  discussed  the  cost  of  such  a  program 
in  Alabama,  but  concluded  that  we  could 
not  forecast  a  reasonable  cost.  Our  last  out- 
break of  chlorera  occurred  in  December  of 
1970.  Its  easy  to  conclude  that  the  cost  In 
Alabama  for  the  past  2'j  years  would  have 
been  zero. 

Thanks    again    for   including   us   in    your 
evaluation  process. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  L.  Maddox. 
Farm  Management  Specluli.sf. 

The  UNivERsrrv  of  Tennessee. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  June  1,  1973. 
Senator  Birch  Bayh, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  the  Jiidiciary. 
Waxliington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bayh:  As  you  know,  many 
of  our  .'iwliie  produi-ers  in  Tennessee  also 
su.Tered   tlie   losses   and   problems  resulting 


from  hog  cholera.  Therefore,  your  proposed 
bill  is  certainly  of  interest  to  us. 

There  would  be  very  few  farms  operated  if 
the  "potential  to  produce"  element  was  elim- 
inated as  it  is  with  the  present  reimburse- 
ment system  for  swine  producers  whose  herds 
are  sacrinced.  When,  for  example,  a  farmer 
decides  to  produce  swine  and  invests  in  faci:- 
liles  and  a  breeding  herd,  he  Is  investing  to 
produce  over  a  period  of  time,  not  just  a 
single  lot  of  hogs.  Tllat  Investment  provides 
a  potential  to  produce  and  is  costed  over  a 
period  of  production  time.  If  a  portion  of 
that  production  time  is  eliminated  the  farm- 
er will  not  be  able  to  recover  the  investment 
as  planned  which  could  create  serious  finan- 
cial difficulties  depending  on  the  size  of  Ins 
swine  enterprise  relative  to  his  total  business. 

I  have  looked  over  the  budgeted  cc6ts 
given  in  your  proposal  and  find  them  accept- 
able. The  "other  variable"  and  "fixed"  costs 
are  sliglitly  higher  than  ours  but  probably 
not  exorbitant. 

There  Is  one  consideration  which  needs  to 
be  considered.  It  was  pretty  well  documented 
that  at  least  one  cholera  outbreak  in  Ten- 
nessee was  traced  to  tlie  feeding  of  raw  gar- 
bage, which  Is  certainly  not  a  recommended 
practice.  The  point  I'm  making  Is  that  cho- 
lera is  not  heritable  but  often  the  result  of 
poor  management.  It  might  encourage  pro- 
ducers to  become  less  dogmatic  about  sanita- 
tion and  management  if  there  is  no  finan- 
cial liability  incurred  from  the  results  of  poor 
sanitation  and  management.  Thus  the  hope 
of  even  achieving  a  cholera  free  state  would 
be  diminished.  I  realize,  of  course,  that  poor 
sanitation  and  miiuagement  also  lead  to 
other  types  of  diseases  and  losses  so  that  the 
possibility  of  producers  becoming  careless  in 
these  areas  is  not  too  great.  I  mention  it  as 
a  consideration. 

To  reiterate,  reimbursement  of  the  value 
of  animals  being  raised  for  slaughter  may  bo 
sufficient.  It  is  not  sufficient  in  the  replace- 
ment of  breeding  stock  or  to  compensate  for 
"potential  production"  which  is  an  important 
part  of  the  overall  farm  organization.  I  hope 
you  are  successful  with  the  amendment.  We 
will  do  what  we  can  to  help  gain  support. 
Sincerely. 

Herbert  N.  Walch, 
A.^sociate    Professor.    Agricultural    Eco- 
tio7>i  fcs. 

U.S.  Department  of  AcRicvLTt:RE. 

Washington.  DC,  June  6. 1973. 
Hon.  BracH  Bayh, 
£7.5.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Bayh:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  May  15,  1973.  requesting  my 
views  on  your  recently  Introduced  legislation. 
S-1683.  and  on  the  tentative  formulas  con- 
tained In  the  body  of  your  opening  state- 
ments regarding  this  legislation  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  1.  1973.  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. 

On  May  3.  1973,  Senator  Herman  E.  Tal- 
madge.  Chairman.  United  States  Senate's 
Committee  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  of- 
ficially requested  the  Department  to  prepare 
a  report  and  an  estimate  of  the  cost  which 
would  be  incurred  in  implementing  S-1683. 
We  are  currently  preparing  the  requested  re- 
port and  cost  estimate.  They  will  be  reviewed 
by  the  Department  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  prior  to  being  made  avail- 
able to  the  committee.  I  feel  it  would  lie 
inappropriate  for  me  to  a  reply  to  yovir  re- 
quest luitil  such  time  as  the  Department 
officially  responds  to  the  U.S.  Senate's  Com- 
mittee of  Agriculture  and  Forestry's  above- 
mentioned  request.  Plea.se  consider  tills  let- 
ter as  an  Interim  reply  in  regard  to  the  ma'- 
ter. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity"' 
clarily  what  is  apparently  a  misunderstand- 
ing regarding  the  items  included  in  the  eg;; 
production  co.sis  used  in  establishing  sup- 
plemental indemnities  under  tlie  e.-iotic  New- 
castle program.  The  following  nonca.sii  coo' 
items   were   not    included   in   arrivnig   nt   an 
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average  cost  of  production  figure:  deprecia- 
tion, interest  on  investment  and  manage- 
ment. We  apologize  for  any  misinformation 
which  you  received  concerning  this  matter. 
We  appreciate  your  continued  interest  and 
support  of  the  hog  cholera  and  exotic  New- 
castle programs. 
Sincerely. 

J.  M.  Hejl, 
Acting  Deputy  Administrator,  Veterinary 
Services. 

Proposed  Profit-Cost  Formulas 

I.  producer  of  purchased  PtCS 

(Eteveloped  with  assistance  of  Purdue 
University) 

Period  for  second  payment  might  be  the 
time  interval  from  depopulation  to  the  end 
of  the  embargo  plus  30  days  as  a  period 
to  locate  replacement  pigs.  Volume  could  be 
established  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  pigs 
on  hand  at  the  time  of  depopulation.  If  we 
define  a  unit  of  production  as  a  pig.  a  normal 
production  rate  is  1.75  pounds  of  product 
(starting  with  a  40*  pig)  per  unit  per  day. 

The  approximate  requirement  to  produce 
a  220*  market  hog,  averaging  $57.20  in  1972 
are: 

1.  A  40*  pig •$20.32 

2.  Il.Sbu.  corn '14.83 

3.  100*    Supplement •7.50 

4.  Other  variable  costs 5.00 

5.  Fixed  costs  (overhead) 2.00 

6.  Labor :. 2.50 

Total $52.  15 

II.  PRODUCER  OF  FEEDER  PIGS 

Period  for  second  payment  might  be  the 
time  interval  from  depopulation  to  end  of 
embargo  plus  seven  months.  (Seven  months 
made  up  of  one  month  to  locate  breeding 
stock,  two  months  to  get  new  breeding  stock 
to  reproduction  age  plus  four  months  gesta- 
tion )  Volume  might  be  established  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  mature  females  on 
hand  at  the  time  of  depopulation.  If  we  de- 
fine a  unit  of  production  as  a  mature  female, 
a  normal  production  rate  Is  I'j  pigs  (40* 
each)  per  unit  per  month. 

The  approximate  requirements  to  produce 
a  40*  pig.  averaging  $20.32  in  1972  are: 

1.  60*  Supplement *$4.  50 

2.  3  bu.  corn *3.  ."7 

3.  Other  variable  costs 3.00 

4.  Fixed  costs  (overhead) 3.25 

5.  Labor    3  75 

•v*.         . 

Total    $18.37 

III.    FARROW    TO    FINISH 

Period  for  second  payment  might  be  the 
time  interval  from  depopulation  to  end  of 
embargo  plus  nine  months.  (Nine  months 
made  up  of  one  month  to  locate  breeding 
slock,  two  months  to  get  new  breeding  stock 
to  reproductive  age  plus  four  months  gesta- 
tion, plu.s  two  months  to  produce  feeder 
pigs.)  Volume  might  be  established  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  mature  females  on 
hand  at  the  time  of  depopulation.  If  we  de- 
fine a  unit  of  production  as  a  mature  fe- 
male, a  normal  production  rate  is  300*  of 
slaughter  animals  per  unit  per  month. 

The  approximate  requirements  to  produce 
lOOit  of  slaughter  animals  (currently  worth 
$32.02  at  Indianapolis),  averaging  $26.00  in 
1972  are: 

1.  75*    Supplement •$5.61 

2.  6   bu.   corn •7.74 

3.  Other  variable  costs 2.00 

4.  Fixed  costs  (overhead) 2.50 

5.  Labor/ 3.25 

Total    : $21.00 

•  Values  vary  (along  with  slaughter  hog 
and  feeder  pig  prices)  depending  upon  time 
and  geographic  location. 

To  take  the  example  of  the  producer  of 
feeder  pigs  in  more  detail,  let  us  assume  that 


the  producer  owned  20  sows  which  were  all 
depopulated  and  the  second  evaluation  was 
made  eight  months  after  the  depopulation 
(one  month  of  quarantine,  one  month  to 
locate  breeding  stock,  2  months  (plus)  to 
raise  the  stocks  to  reproduction  age,  and  four 
months  for  gestation).  If  we  assume  that 
a  mature  sowjwlll  usually  produce  IV3  pigs 
(at  40  pounds  each)  per  month,  the  po- 
tential production  from  20  sows  over  the 
eight-montli^eriod  would  have  been  213  pigs 
(40  pounds  each). 

The  average  market  price  of  a  40  pound  pig 
was  $20.32  in  1972,  so  that  the  gross  potential 
profit  would  have  been  $4,328.  Approximate 
costs  of  producing  one  40  pound  pig  have 
been  estimated  in  the  printed  table  as 
$18.37.  The  costs  of  producing  213  forty 
pound  pigs  woud  therefore  have  been  $3,913, 
and  the  difference  between  the  gross  profit 
and  cost,  or  the  net  potential  profits  over  the 
eight-month  period  would  have  been  about 
$415.00. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
these  operations  are  no  longer  shirttail 
opeiations;  most  of  them  are  not  shirt- 
tail  operations.  It  is  a  significant  busi- 
ness. The  cost  of  depreciating  the  eqi 
ment  and  staying  in  the  industi-y 
tinues. 

Mr.  SAXBE.Mr.  President,  will  th\ 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  will  be  happy  to  yielc 
first  I  wish  to  finish  this  thought. 

My  concern  is  that  I  appreciate  the 
concern  of  open-endedness  expressed  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia.  I  take  heart 
in  the  willingness  of  the  Senator  to  con- 
tinue to  explore  this  and  ask  his  staff  to 
see  if  there  is  a  way  to  deal  with  this 
more  equitably  because  swine  producers 
are  getting  it  in  the  neck  right  now. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Is  it  not  true  that  when  a  swine  pro- 
ducer goes  dowTi  because  of  cholera,  it 
could  be  that  the  farm  is  infested  with 
cholera,  and  it  is  going  to  be  a  consider- 
able time  and  require  a  lot  of  judgment 
to  determine  when  he  is  going  to  get  back 
into  business?  He  could  be  down  a  year 
and  have  to  take  time  to  get  back  into 
the  production  of  hogs. 

I  can  understand  a  little  time  with 
chickens,  because  pullets  can  be  bought 
at  14  weeks  and  are  then  ready  to  go. 
A  chicken  raiser  can  build  up  his  hen- 
house and  be  back  in  business.  But  in 
swine  production,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
catastrophe  that  cholera  brings  is  not 
something  that  can  be  shared  by  the 
Government  except  for  paying  for  the 
damage  that  is  incurred  by  the  wiping 
out  of  the  herd.  It  puts  the  Government 
in  the  business  of  estimating  how  long 
the  hog  raiser  is  going  to  be  down,  be- 
cause the  farm  is  cholera  infested. 

I  ask  that  in  the  form  of  a  question: 
How  long  is  a  man  dowTi  when  cholera 
wipes  him  out? 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  depends  on  the  kind  of 
hog  business.  Such  as  farrow  to  finish 
or  the  producing  of  feeder  pigs. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Suppose  he  is  a  hog 
raiser. 

Mr.  BAYH.  This  could  vary,  I  think  it 
might  be  6  months  to  a  year. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  My  experience  is  that 
when  the  farmer  is  wiped  out  by  cholera, 
he  is  out  of  the  hog  business  for  several 
years  because  of  the  time  the  hogs  will 
be  off  the  market. 


Mr.  BAYH.  As  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
knows,  there  is  a  mechanism  which  can 
destroy  every  hog  in  the  neighborhood. 
There  does  not  have  to  be  a  sick  hog  on 
the  place.  But  the  farmer  loses  thousands 
of  dollars.  The  outbreak  of  cholera  may 
be  slight,  but  because  of  cholera  breaking 
out,  the  people  have  to  shut  down. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Is  it  not  the  custom  that 
the  hogs  may  not  have  to  go  to  slaugh- 
ter? In  other  words,  they  do  not  wipe  out 
the  herd ;  they  say  that  any  that  are  not 
infected  may  not  have  to  gq  to  slaugh- 
ter, so  the  hog  raiser  can  stay  in  the 
business.  They  do  not  wipe  him  out.  If 
they  are  moved,  they  go  to  the  stockyard, 
and  so  they  can  handle  the  hogs  that 
are  not  infected. 

But  the  man  who  does  have  hogs  with 
cholera  may  not  get  back  in  business  for 
several  years.  He  goes  to  another  type 
of  farming.  Surely  it  would  be  a  catas- 
trophe, but  the  Government  should  not 
have  to  reimburse  him  indefinitely. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  have  no  desire  to  have 
the  Federal  Government  subsidize  some- 
body if  he  is  out  of  the  hog  business.  I 
think  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  6 
months,  normally,  or  a  year,  would  en- 
able the  farmer  to  go  out  and  buy  gilts, 
maybe  buy  hogs  and  breed  them; 
not  ad  infinitum. 

think  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
codld  work  out.  at  the  local  level,  the 
kindof  regulation  to  help  somebody  who 
has  ibst  his  herd  as  a  result  of  depopu- 
lation. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  We  have  not  had  an  out- 
break of  hoof  and  mouth  disease  for  some 
time;  I  hope  we  do  not  have  one.  But  it  is 
possible  with  cattle.  If  it  should  happen, 
and  there  is  complete  eradication,  they 
do  not  go  to  slaughter;  they  are  killed 
and  burned. 

It  seems  to  me  we  would  be  in  a  similar 
situation  if  we  were  to  pay  a  farmer  for 
not  raising  cattle  during  that  indetermi- 
nate time.  That  could  be  up  to  3  years. 

I  sympathize  with  what  the  Senator 
is  trying  to  do.  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
what  he  proposes  is  not  an  economical 
way. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  the  Senator  an- 
swered the  last  point  he  raised  by  his 
own  statement.  We  have  not  had  hoof 
and  mouth  disease  for  a  long  time.  We 
have  had  outbreaks  of  hog  cholera.  I 
anticipate  a  program  that  would  eventu- 
ally result  in  eradication  of  the  disease. 
The  reason  we  have  not  had  an  outbreak 
of  hoof  and  mouth  disease  for  a  long  time 
is  that  we  had  a  program  which  resulted 
in  eradicating  it.  We  have  cleaned  it  up. 
We  cannot  say  that  about  cholera.  When 
we  put  in  the  same  program  for  the  erad- 
ication of  cholera,  we  will  be  in  the  same 
position  as  we  are  now  with  respect  to 
hoof  and  mouth  disease.  The  Europeans 
do  not  permit  us  to  ship  our  animals  in 
there.  The  fact  is  that  we  have  cholera  to 
contend  with,  and  I  think  we  should  have 
programs  to  eradicate  both  of  those  dis- 
eases. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  When  we  have  an  out- 
break, we  fumigate  the  houses,  we  buy 
pullets,  and  we  are  ready  to  go  again  with 
laying  flocks.  We  can  move  them  in  al- 
most overnight  and  be  back  In  business 
again. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Twenty-six  weeks,  accord- 
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ing  to  studies  we  have  had  from  the  de- 
partment, which  is  a  shorter  time  than  is 
necessary  with  hogs,  but  the  Senator  can- 
not say  that  eggs  are  any  more  important 
than  bacon.  I  think  both  classes  of  live- 
stock ought  to  be  treated  the  same. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  would  be  tempted  to  in- 
clude an  amendment  for  foul  brood,  be- 
cause when  that  liits.  a  program  is  com- 
pletely out  of  the  bee  business. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  will  be  glad  to  offer  such 
an  amendment  if  the  Senator  has  one 
prepared. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  me  1  minute 
to  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  like,  for  my  own 
edification,  to  have  the  Senator  assess 
where  we  might  be  relative  to  this 
amendment,  to  clear  up  the  situation 
which  exists. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  As  I  stated  to  the 
Senator  earlier  when  he  offered  his 
amendment,  the  committee  considered  it 
carefully  and  were  sympathetic  with  the 
problem.  The  committee  thought  that  it 
would  be  bad  precedent  to  make  one 
category  of  livestock  subject  to  special 
treatment  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
categories  of  livestock.  I  have  assured 
the  Senator  the  committee  will  continue 
to  study  the  problem. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  has  the  time 
expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  has  a  minute  and  a 
half  remaining. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (putting  the 
question) . 

Tlie  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENTS   NO.    IBS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buck- 
ley). 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendments  No.  185  and  ask  that 
they  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendments. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Amendments  No.  185  are  as  follows: 

On  page  13  strike  lines  15  tlirough  25.  on 
•  page  14  strike  lines  1  through  15.  and  sub- 
stitute the  following  therefor : 

"Payments  shall  be  made  for  each  crop  of 
wheat  to  the  producers  on  each  farm  in  an 
amount  which  multiplied  by  the  projected 
yield  established  for  the  farm  with  such  ad- 
justments as  the  Secretary  determines  nec- 
essary'to  provide  a  fair  and  equitable  yield, 
times  the  higher  of — 

"(1)  the  national  weighted  average  market 
price  received  by  farmers  during  tlie  first 
five  months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(2)  the  loan  level  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  such  crop  Is  less  than — 


"S2.25  per  bushel  on  one  to  forty-five  acres 
of  the  farm  allotment, 

"$2.15  per  bushel  on  forty-six  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres  of  the  farm  allotment, 

"$2.05  per  bushel  on  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one  to  three  hundred  acres  of  the  farm 
allotment. 

"$1.95  per  bushel  on  that  portion  of  the 
allotment  in  excess  of  three  hundred  acres. 

"If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  pro- 
ducers are  prevented  from  plantiiig  any  por- 
tion of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  to  wheat 
or  other  nonconservlng  crop,  because  of 
drought,  fiood,  or  other  natural  disaster  or 
condition  beyond  the  control  of  the  pro- 
ducer, the  rate  of  payment  on  such  portion 
shall  be  the  larger  of  (A)  the  foregoing  rate, 
or  (B)  one-third  of  the  established  price. 
The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  sharing 
of  payments  made  inider  this  subsection  for 
any  farm  among  the  producers  on  the  farm 
on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

•Provided,  That  no  farm  may  be  recon- 
stituted after  enactment  of  this  section  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  entitle  the  owner  to 
payments  in  excess  of  the  amount  to  which 
he  would  be  entitled  at  the  time  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  except  that  a  farm  may 
be  reconstituted  if  the  owner  at  the  time  of 
the  enactment  of  this  section  subsequently 
sells  all  beneficial  interest  in  a  portion  of 
the  farm." 

On  page  24,  line  3,  strike  all  after  the 
period  through  line  24  and  substitute  the 
following  thereunder: 

"Payments  shall  be  made  for  each  crop 
of  corn  to  the  producer  on  each  farm  in  an 
amoinit  which  multiplied  by  the  yield  estab- 
lished for  the  farm  times  the  higher  of — 

"(1)  the  national  weighted  average  market 
price  received  by  farmers  during  the  first 
five  months  of  the  marketing  year  for  sucli 
crop,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(2)  the  loan  level  determined  xmder  sub- 
section (a)  for  such  crop  is  less  than — 

"$1.50  per  bushel  on  one  to  fifty  acres  of 
the  farm  allotment, 

"$1.46  per  bxishel  on  fifty-one  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  acres  of  the  farm  allot- 
ment, 

"$1.42  per  bushel  on  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  to  two  hundred  acres  of  the  farm 
allotment. 

"$1.38  per  bushel  on  that  portion  of  the 
farm  allotment  In  excess  of  two  hundred  and 
one  acres. 

"The  payment  rate  for  grain  sorghums  and, 
If  designated  by  the  Secretary,  barley,  shall 
be  such  rate  as  the  Secretary  determines  fair 
and  reasonable  In  relation  to  the  rate  at 
which  payments  are  made  available  for  corn. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  pro- 
ducers on  a  farm  are  prevented  from  planting 
any  portion  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  to 
feed  grains  or  other  nonconservlng  crop, 
because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural 
disaster  or  condition  beyond  the  control  of 
the  producer,  the  rate  of  payment  on  such 
portion  shall  be  the  larger  of  (A)  the  fore- 
going rate,  or  (B)  one-third  of  the  established 
price. 

Provided,  Tliat  no  farm  may  be  reconsti- 
tuted after  enactment  of  this  section  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  entitle  the  owner  to  payments 
in  excess  of  the  amount  to  which  he  would 
be  entitled  at  the  time  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  except  that  a  farm  may  be  reconsti- 
ttited  If  the  owner  at  the  time  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section  subsequently  sells  all 
beneficial  Interest  in  a  portion  of  the  farm." 

On  page  30  strike  lines  3  through  the 
period  In  line  23  and  substitute  the  following 
therefor: 

"(2)  Payments  shall  be  made  for  each  crop 
of  cotton  to  the  producers  on  each  farm  In 
an  amount  which,  multiplied  by  the  yield 
established  for  the  farm  times  the  higher  of — 

"(1)  the  national  average  market  price 
for  Strict  Low  Middling  one  and  one-six- 
teenth Inches  cotton  (mlcronaire  3.5  through 
4.9)   in  the  designated  spot  markets  during 


the  first  five  months  of  the  marketing  year 
for  such  crop,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, or 

"(2)  the  loan  level  determined  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  such  crop  Is  less  than — 

"43  cents  per  pound  on  one  to  thirty  acres 
of  the  farm  allotment, 

"39  cents  per  pound  on  thirty-one  to  on? 
hundred  acres  of  the  farm  allotment, 

"36  cents  on  one  hundred  to  two  hundre  I 
acres  of  the  farm  allotment. 

"33  cents  on  that  portion  of  the  allotment 
in  excess  of  two  hundred  acres. 

"If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  pro- 
ducers on  a  farm  are  prevented  from  plant- 
ing any  portion  of  the  allotment  to  cotton 
or  a  noncoiiserving  crop,  because  of  droxight. 
flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producer,  the  rate 
of  payment  for  such  portion  shall  be  the 
larger  of  (A)  the  foregoing  rate,  or  (B)  one- 
third  of  the  established  service. 

-Provided,  That  no  farm  may  be  reconsti- 
tuted after  enactment  of  this  section  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  entitle  the  owner  to  payments 
In  excess  of  the  amount  to  which  he  would 
be  entitled  at  the  time  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  except  that  a  farm  may  be  recon- 
stituted If  the  owner  at  the  tune  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section  subsequently  sells 
all  beneficial  interest  in  a  portion  of  the 
farm." 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  S.  1883 
as  reported  by  the  committee  guarantee.s 
farmers  a  specific  price  for  various  com- 
modities. Tliese  guarantees,  called  "tar- 
get prices."  are  set  at  $2.28  per  bushel 
for  wheat,  $1.53  per  bushel  for  com,  and 
43  cents  per  pound  for  cotton,  subject 
to  implanned  adjustment  to  reflect  in- 
creases in  crops  and  production.  As  all 
these  are  at  or  below  current  market 
prices,  if  the  program  were  in  effect 
today  there  would  be  little  or  no  cost 
to  the  Government. 

However,  over  the  past  5  years  wheat 
has  averaged  $1.50  per  bushel,  corn  $1.29, 
and  cotton  27  cents  per  pound  in  the 
market. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
estimated  that  the  committee  bill  could 
cost  $3.5  billion  during  the  first  year  and 
$7  billion  the  fifth  year  if  market  prices 
fall  back  to  average  levels  and  increa.ses 
in  the  cost  of  production  index  result 
in  a  4  percent  yearly  advance  in  the  tar- 
get prices. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimou.s  con- 
sent that  a  letter  and  the  enclosure  that 
I  received,  under  date  of  June  4,  1973. 
from  Mr.  Don  Paarlberg.  Director  of  Ag  - 
ricultural  Economics.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.t 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  it  con- 
tains the  projections  I  have  cited,  as  well 
as  many  others,  and  should  be  a  part  ci' 
the  Record  at  this  debate. 

As  I  have  previously  pointed  out,  th>? 
burden  on  the  average  American,  eithe:" 
a,s  a  taxpayer  or  consumer,  under  the  tar- 
get-price provisions  of  S.  1888  could  be- 
come enormous.  As  the  Senator  has  de- 
clined to  phase  out  the  target  price,  I 
offer  my  amendment  No.  185  as  a  form  oi 
compromise  that,  while  reforming  th  • 
target-price  concept,  does  so  in  such  ;i 
way  as  to  ameliorate  its  potential  im  - 
pact  on  the  taxpayer  without  signil  - 
icantly  disturbing  its  impact  on  smaller 
producers. 
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My  nmendment  does  two  things: 
First  of  all.  it  removes  the  mechanism 
T.liereby  target  prices  would  increase  or 
•decrease  with  the  cost  of  production  in- 
dex. 

S.  1888  provides  that  each  year  the  tar- 
get price  will  increase  or  decrease  or  stay 
the  same  in  relationship  to  the  cost  of 
production  index.  This  index  takes  into 
account  the  co.st  of  items  used  in  pro- 
ducing food  and  fiber,  for  example,  fer- 
tilizer, insecticide,  fuel,  plus  taxes,  in- 
teret  t,  and  wages. 

Now  I  can  fully  understand. that  there 
are  questions  which  can  be  raised  in  re- 
gard to  this  part  of  my  amendment. 
Union  contracts  and  Government  pay 
schedules  reflect  co.";t  of  living  realities, 
it  might  be  argued.  Why  should  not  we 
do  the  same  for  the  farmer  as  we  are 
for  imion  mcmbeis  and  Government 
workers? 

This  is  a  question  which  cannot  be 
lightly  dismissed.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  an  examination  of  the  realities  of 
the  bill  and  of  agricultural  economy  give 
ixs  good  reason  to  reject  a  cost-of-pro- 
duction  provision.  Target  prices  are  con- 
fiderably  above  prices  that  are  received 
in  the  marketplace  in  the  past.  If  prices 
rise  the  Government  cost  is  nothing  and 
the  farmer  gets  his  profit  through  the 
marketplace.  If  prices  fall,  tlien  he  gets 
the  target  price  which,  it  is  universally 
agreed,  is  high.  Furthermore,  as  produc- 
tion expands,  the  farmer  enjoys  econ- 
omies of  scale  that  should  offset  in 
good  measure  projected  increases  in  pro- 
duction costs.  Thus,  I  think  the  farmer 
is  adequately  protected  under  the  tar- 
get-price concept  and  that  a  cost-of -pro- 
duction index  would  simply  add  another 
load  to  the  already  overburdened  Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

Second  my  amendment  adds  a  new  di- 
mension to  the  farm  Subsidy  program — 
that  of  gradually  scaling  down  sub.«;idies 
to  larger  farmers  by  varying  payment 
rates. 

Basically  this  means  that  for  these 
basic  commodities,  there  will  be  varying 
payment  nites  according  to  the  follow- 
ing .scale : 

The  amount  provides  for  the  following 
budget  prices  for  wheat;  $2.25  per  bushel 
on  1  to  45  acres  of  the  farm  allotment; 
$2.15  per  bushel  on  46  to  150  acres  of  the 
farm  allotment;  $2.05  per  bushel  on  151 
to  300  acres  of  the  farm  allotment:  and 
$1.95  per  bushel  on  that  portion  of  the 
allotment  in  excess  of  300  acres. 

For  corn,  the  amendment  provides: 
$1.50  per  bushel  on  1  to  50  acres  of  the 
farm  allotment:  $1.46  per  bushel  on  51  to 
125  acres  of  the  farm  allotment;  $1.42 
per  bushel  on  126  to  200  acres  of  the  farm 
allotment;  and  $1.38  per  bushel  on  that 
portion  of  the  farm  allotment  in  exce.ss 
of  201  acres. 

For  cotton,  it  pro\'ides:  43  cents  per 
pound  in  1  to  30  acres  of  the  farm  allot- 
ment; 39  cents  per  found  on  31  to  100 
acres  of  the  faim  allotment;  36  cents  on 
100  to  200  acres  of  the  farm  allotment; 
and  33  cents  on  that  portion  of  the  allot- 
ment in  excess  of  200  acres. 

Before  I  explain  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  in  more  detail,  allow  me  to 
insert  at  this  point  the  number  of  Amer- 
ican farms  that  fall  into  each  category: 


WHEAT 

There  are  697,686  farms  of  1  to  45 
acre  allotments;  there  are  185,877  farms 
of  46  to  150  acre  allotments;  there  are 
60,154  v.ith  151  to  300  acres;  and  there 
are  32.621  fanns  of  300  or  moro  acre 
allotments. 

FEED   GRAINS 

There  are  1,022,000  farms  of  1  to  50 
acre  allotments;  there  are  338,490  farms 
of  51  to  125  acre  allotments;  there  are 
73,37G  farms  of  126  to  200  acre  allot- 
ments; and  there  are  41,597  farms  with 
an  excess  of  200  acre  allotments. 
corroN 

There  are  179,391  farms  of  1  to  30  acre 
allotments ;  there  are  65,949  farms  of  31 
to  100  acre  allotments;  there  aie  15,144 
farm.s  of  101  to  200  acre  allotments;  and 
there  are  7,350  farms  with  an  excess  of 
200  acre  allotments. 

Mr  President,  I  include  this  list  in 
orde.-  to  make  v.hat  I  consider  to  be  an 
esseiitial  point.  The  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  farms  in  this  coimtry  are  small 
farms,  roughly  between  1  and  50  acres. 
This  amendment  will  not  harm  the  small 
fanner.  He  wil^still  be  assured  of  a  good 
target  price.     - 

The  large  farmer  will  receive  varying 
target  prices,  depending  on  the  size  of 
his  farm.  Allow  me  to  illustrate.  Suppose 
there  is  a  wheat  farmer  who  has  500 
acres.  On  the  first  45  acres  of  his  farm 
he  v.ill  receive  $2.25  a  bushel;  on  the 
46th  to  150th  acre  he  will  receive  $2.15; 
on  the  151st  to  the  300th  acre  he  will  re- 
ceive $2.05  a  bushel,  finally  on  all  acre- 
age above  300  acres  he  will  receive  $1.95 
per  acre. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  such  a  pi"0- 
vision  is  fair  and  equitable  and  one  that 
reflects  economic  reality.  After  all,  large 
farms  are  more  efficient.  Better  efficiency 
results  in  being  able  to  produce  more  of 
a  given  commodity  at  lower  costs.  The 
lorgs  farmer  not  only  produces  more  but 
produces  it  on  a  more  efficient  basis. 
Why  should  the  large  farmer  get  the 
same  treatment  as  the  small  farmer  who 
must  absorb  higher  costs  per  unit  of 
production?  Why  should  the  taxpayer  be 
asked  to  underwTite  a  higher  per  unit 
profit  for  the  large  farmer  than  for  the 
small? 

In  1970,  Congress  said,  in  effect,  that 
we  arc  going  to  put  a  limit  on  how  much 
supplemental  income  a  farmer  can  re- 
ceive. That  limit  was  fixed  at  $55,000. 
It  is  no  secret  that  some  large  farmers 
simply  reconstituted  their  farms,  thereby 
enabling  them  to  get  more  because  they 
had  "more"  farms.  My  amendment  does 
not  allow  a  farmer  to  reconstitute  his 
farm  in  order  to  make  more  money  out 
of  tliis  target-price  concept.  He  cannot 
reconstitute  his  farm  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  qualifies  for  higher  target  prices. 
If  he  sells  his  interest  in  a  part  of  his 
acreage,  he  may  reconstitute  his  farm, 
but  only  if  he  receives  no  more  in  "tar- 
get-:Price"  suppoit  than  he  originally  re- 
ceived when  his  farm  had  all  its  original 
acreage. 

I  believe  the  amendment  is  simple  and 
self-explanatory.  I  believe  that  it  in  sub- 
stance achieves  wJiat  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  wants  to 
achieve.  But  it  does  it  in  a  manner  that 


recognizes  the  different  scale  between 
large  and  small  farms  and  recognizes 
also  the  need  to  be  cautioas  where  the 
taxpayer's  dollar  is  concerned. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  i 
gladly  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
.creally  appreciate  it  if  the  Senator  would 
make  me  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment 
and  would  yield  to  me  3  minutes. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccHisent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  tlie  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiDEN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
rered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  my  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognised  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  Uiank 
my  colleague. 

The  amendment  is  offered  for  the  very 
reason  that  it  will  especially  help  Sena- 
tors from  States  with  major  cities — and 
that  is  most  all  of  the  States — where  tax- 
payers are  inadequately  represented  in 
the  Chamber  and  where  a  certain  rural 
aura  persists.  Notwithstanding,  the  enor- 
mous population  shift  in  the  case  of  the 
city  dwellers,  some  70  percent  plus  of 
the  population,  has  not  received  adequate 
consideration  in  the  farm  legislation. 

We  are  caught  in  something  of  a  crack, 
.and  that  situation  is  increasing.  We 
need  a  provision  that  would  give  an  as- 
sured income  for  the  smaller  people  so 
that  they  would  be  on  more  equal  terms 
w  ith  the  larger  farmers  in  terms  of  some 
type  of  price  or  target  price. 

That  is  why  I  could  not  vote  with  my 
colleague  for  an  amendment  that  would 
eliminate  or  phase  out  the  situation. 
However,  the  plan  he  is  now  offering 
seems  to  me  to  be  lionorable  and  per- 
fectly proper. 

The  most  desirable  outcome  for  farm 
support  would  be  that  wliich  would  en- 
able the  small  farmer  to  be  on  an  equita- 
ble basis  with  the  larger  farmer  and  let 
the  major  farmer  take  his  chance  in 
the  market  place.  I  have  the  feeling  that 
he  would  do  very  well,  with  the  hous- 
ing situation,  the  mortgage  money,  and 
so  forth,  but  not  with  a  price  subsidy. 

In  order  to  get  to  that  stage,  we  at 
least  have  to  be  intelligent  and  reason- 
able on  the  price  subsidy  question,  such 
as  those  of  us  like  myself  and  Senator 
Buckley,  who  represent  States  with  big 
cities. 

The  plan  the  amendment  offers  is 
designed  for  that  purpose.  And  I  really 
understand  the  feeling  that  other  Sen- 
ators from  States  with  major  cities  in 
them  that  they  ought  to  be  very  thought- 
ful about  this  matter.  It  could  easily  ba 
run  down  as  another  one  of  the  amend- 
ments that  will  receive  15  votes. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  day  of  reckon- 
ing. I  remember  when  I  was  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  when  only  25  House 
Members  maintained  that  position.  There 
is  boimd  to  be  some  occasion  when  there 
will  be  a  revolt  by  the  city  dwellers. 
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He  wants  the  farmer  to  produce.  How- 
ever, the  pendulum  tends  to  swing  much 
too  far.  And  as  I  understand  the  thrust 
of  the  Buckley  amendment,  it  seeks  to 
bring  that  pendulum  back  to  normal. 
However,  it  has  to  be  within  reason. 

I  join  with  my  colleague  in  his  plea  to 
the  Senate  to  act  favorably  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  his  remarks.  His  points 
are  extremely  well  taken. 

I  would  just  like  to  close  by  sum- 
marizing the  impact  of  the  amendment. 

Under  the  theoretical  assumption  that 
the  market  would  return  to  prices  that 
prevailed  in  1979,  if  we  assume  that  the 
price  at  the  market  place  is  $1.30  for 
corn,  $1.60  for  wheat,  and  27  cents  for 
cotton — which  prices  reflect  the  average 
of  the  past  4  years — then  we  would  by 
adoption  of  this  amendment,  as  I  see  it, 
not  affect  the  small  farmer  but  would 
reach  out  to  the  major  unit.  And  we 
would  achieve  a  savings  of  12.3  percent 
on  feed  grains,  15.6  percent  on  wheat, 
and  20.8  percent  on  cotton. 

In  the  year  1974,  this  would  amount 
to  a  savings  of  approximately  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars. 

I  think  that  that  ameliorates  the  im- 
pact of  this  legislation  on  the  taxpayer 
in  a  form  which  will  not  cut  into  the 
thrust  of  the  bill,  namely,  the  protection 


of  the  consumer,  and  is  argument  enough 
for  the  amendment. 

ExHiBrr  1 
Department  of  Agricultube. 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  4,  1973. 
Hon.  James  L.  Buckley, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sen.ator  Buckley:  At  your  request 
I  enclose  an  estimate  of  farm  program  costs 
as  they  would  be  under  S.  1888.  based  on 
various  specified  assumptions.  These  esti- 
mates were  prepared  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Estimates  are  also  provided  for  target  prices 
other  than  those  In  S.  1888.  j 

Sincerely, 

Don  Paarlberc. 
Director  of  AgricvHural  Economic!. 

Government  Program  Costs  with  Alterna- 
iivE  Target  Prices,  Price  Levels,  and 
Rates  of  Inflation 

An  analysis  of  government  program  costs 
that  includes  four  levels  of  target  prices,  two 
levels  of  market  prices,  and  two  rates  of  in- 
flation could  result  in  government  program 
costs  ranging  from  zero  to  nearly  $8  billion 
in  1978. 

The  four  levels  of  target  prices  considered 
include : 

1.  Those  specified  in  S.  1888. 

2.  Sixty-five  percent  of  May  1973  parity. 

3.  The  1970-72  average  price  received  by 
farmers. 

4.  A  given  set  of  target  prices. 

The  two  levels  of  market  prices  were: 


1.  May  1973  prices. 

2.  Prices  that  would  balance  .>;upply  and 
demand  each  year  1974  to  1978. 

Target  prices  were  adjusted  to  increasi; 
with  two  eissumed  rates  of  increase  in  price.; 
paid  by  farmers  for  production  item.s.  inter- 
est, taxes,  and  wage  rates  as  follows: 

1.  Fovir  (4.0 (  percent  per  year,  and 

2.  Two  and  one-half  (2.5)  percent  per 
year. 

Data  in  the  attached  table  show  for  each 
j-ear  the  program  costs,  target  prices,  assumer'. 
market  prices  and  their  relation  to  May  197J 
parity,  target  prices,  payment  rates,  and  se- 
lected indexes  of  prices  paid  by  farmers,  and 
government  payments  in  recent  year.s. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  in  May  197.'? 
were  considerably  higher  than  anticipated 
equilibrium  prices.  Therefore,  if  prices  re- 
main at  recent  levels,  program  costs  would  br- 
relatively  Ioa-.  However,  if  prices  are  at  an 
equilibrium  level,  program  costs  could  bj 
nearly  twice  a&'i»4gU.as  in  1972  If  target  price:^ 
of  S.  1888  are  adoptdb. 

In  May  1973  wheat  prices  were  further  be- 
low target  prices  than  was  true  for  feed  grains 
or  cotton.  Tlius  at  the.se  prices  the  cost  of 
the  wheat  program  would  tend  to  be  higher 
than  for  feed  grain  or  cotton  under  most 
target  prices  and  inflation  r^tes.  However 
under  the  prices  more  likely  to  prevail  in 
1974  to  1978.  cost  of  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram would  be  the  highest. 

The  assumed  rates  of  inflation  of  4.0  per- 
cent and  2.5  percent  compare  with  a  3.7  rate 
of  Increase  from  1962  to  1972  in  prices  paid 
for  production  items,  interest  taxes  and  wage 
rates. 
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1 

n  millions  of  dollars| 

Cost  at  ii 

(licated  target  less  "May  1973"  market  price 

Cost  at  indicated  target  less  " 

supply-demand"  market  price 

S.  1888 

65  percent 
offiarity          3-year  average 

Given 

2.5 
percent 

target 

4.0 
percent 

65  percent  of 
S.  188S                  parity 

2.5         4.0         2.5         4.0 

percent   percent   percent  percent 

3-vear 

average            Given  target 

2.5 
percent 

4.0 
percent 

2.5        4.0        2.5        4.0 
percent  percent  percent  percent 

2.5         4.0         2.5           4.0 

percent  percent  percent    percent 

1974  total 

245 

245 

493 

l.lll 

2,014 

3,003 

0           0            0            0 
110         183            0            0 
219         369            0            0 
331          835             0             0 
554      1,743             0             0 

0 

0 

0 
112 
210 

0 

0 

0 

312 

305 

1974  total 

.     .      3  800      3  800      2  809      2  809 

0              0      2"*101         2  101 

1975  total 

373 

1975  total 

4  420      4  698      3  390      3  647 

0              0      2  652        2  928 

1976  total 

576 

1976  total 

5,100      5.989      4  044      4  570 

55          373      3.200        3,732 
311       1  015      3  8n        4  651 

1977  total 

1,093 

1977  total 

5.777      6,724      4  674      5  504 

1978  total 

...    1,637 

1978  total...     . 

.    6,453      7,830      5  324      6  552 

1.190      1,776      4,414        5,625 
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|ln  millions  of  dollars)  ' 


Cost  at  indicated  target  less  "May  1973"  market  price 


S.  1888 


Year  and  commodity 


per- 
cent 


per- 
cent 


65  percent  ot 
parity 


4 
per- 
cent 


3-year  average       Given  target 


2.5 
per- 
cent 


2.5 

per- 
cent 


per- 
cent 


2.5 
per- 
cent 


per- 
cent 


1974: 

Feed  grains..-.-.;.:;  0  0  0  0 

Wheat 245  245  0  0, 

Cotton 0  0  0  0 

Total ~~~ 

1975: 

Feed  grains..;... 

Wheat 

Cotton 

Total 

197$:  \ 

Feed  grains..^.-. 

Wheat 

Cotton 

Total .^:.-.:       576     l,Ul        219        3C9 


245 

245 

0 

0 

.    0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•       347 

26 

24 

402 
72 

0 

110 
0 

0 

183 
0 

.   0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

373 

498 

no 

183 

0 

0 

0 

0 

49 

•       456 

71 

384 
566 
161 

0 

219 

0 

0 

347 

22 

0 
0 
0 

,  0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

Cost  at  indicated  target  less  "May  1973"  markel  price 


S.1888 


65  percent  of 
parity 


3-year  average 


Year  and  commodity 


per- 
cent 


per- 
cent 


2.5 
per- 
cent 


4 

per- 
cent 


2.5 
per- 
cent 


4 

per- 
cent 


212 
523 
100 


Given 

target 

2.5 

4 

per- 
cent 

pe.- 
ceiit 

0 

112 

0 

13 

299 
0 

1977: 

Feed  grains 399  1.000  0 

Wheat 579  766  318 

Cotton 115  248  13 

Total 

1978: 

Feed  grains... 
Wheat....... 

Cotton 

Total 1.637     3,003         554      1,743 


1,093 

2,014 

331 

835 

0 

0 

112 

312 

773 

1,695 

53 

837 

0 

0 

0 

60 

706 

973 

439 

725    . 

0 

0 

210 

243 

158 

335 

62 

181 

0 

0 

0 

2 

210 


305 
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ESTIMATES  OF  FARM  PROGRAM  COSTS  FOR  S.  1888  WITH  ATLERNATIVE  TARGET  PRICES  AND  2  RATES  OF  PRODUCTION  COST  INCREASES  U<!lNr  M««rT  Dc.rc  „ 

ANTICIPATED  SUPPLY-DEMAND  CONDITIONS.  UNITED  STATES   1974-78  "  *^  """^^^  ''"''^'' 
lln  milliofls  of  dollars] 


Cost  at  indicated  target  less  "supply-demand"  market  price 


S.  1888 


65  percent  ot 
parity 


3-year 
average 


Given  target 


^5  4  25  4  25  4  25  4 

Year  and  commodity    percent  percent  percent  percent  pexjtnt  percent  percent    percent 


1974: 

Feed  grains 1,829 

Wheat 1,281 

Cctton 690 

Total 3.800 

1975: 

Feed|taj«... 2,24« 

WiMM 1,443 

Cettoa 729 

Trtll 4.420 

1976: 

Feed  grains 2,690 

Wheat 1,643 

Cotton 767 

Total 5,100 


1.829 

1.281 

690 


1,174 

1,055 

580 


1.174 

1,055 

580 


793  793 

848  848 

460  460 


3. 800      2. 809      2, 809 


0      2, 101       2, 101 


2,417 

1,497 

775 


1.564 

1,205 
621 


1.721 

1,278 
648 


1, 147        1,  322 

1, 004  ,     1, 059 

501  547 


4.689     3,390     3,647 


0     2,652       2,928 


3.380 

1,752 

867 


1.978 

1,405 

661 


2,319 

1,533 

718 


0 
55 
0 


245 

128 

0 


1,473        1,831 

1,186        1,314 

541  587 


5. 989      4, 044      4, 570 


55 


373      3,200       3.732 


Cost  at  indicated  target  less  "supply-demand"  market  price 

<:  iMKi  65  percent  of             3-year 

^'"^ f^ "wrage  Given  target 

Year  and  commodity    percent  percent  percent  percent  percent  percent  perclm  percent 

1977: 

Feed  grains 3,159      3,785  2,418      2.956         173         710  \  tm  ■>  ,^ 

*';«f l.?S3      1,980  1,532      1737           31         243  \m  ?  Jn 

'='^"'" «?5    959  724   '811     7     62  '602  'egi 

^''"" -  j,777  6.724  4^674  5,504    311   1.015  3,809  7^ 

1978:                            ~~  .^-^ 

Feed  grains 3.644      4.577  2,878     3.702         942      1282  7  Vn  ■>  m. 

*"•« 1,946      2,213  1,679      t  %5         210         382  14^  ?    n 

•^O""" 863      1,040  767       '885         ^^8         112  ''mI  Sm 

^•'*' •'*"      7,830  5,324     6,552      1,  IsT"!,  776  4,414  ^ 


ALTERNATIVE  TARGET  PRICES  FOR  1974  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  MAY  1973  PARITY  PRICES 


Target  prices  for  1974 


S.  1888 


65  percent  ef  parity 


3-yeat  average  > 


Crop 


May  1973 
parity  prices'     Target  prices 


Percent  of 

parity     Target  prices 


Given  target 


Percant  of 

parity     Target  prices 


Percent  of 

parity     Target  prices 


Percent  of 
parity 


Corn  (dollars  per  bushel) ..J 

Wheat  (dollars  per  tiushel) J 

Cotton  (cents  par  pwnd) 


2.23 

3.32 

62.46 


1.53 

2.28 

43.00 


69 
69 
69 


1.45 

2.15 

40.60 


65 
65 
«5 


1.23 

1.45 

25.67 


55 
44 
41 


1.40 

2.05 

38.00 


63 
62 
61 


■  "Agricultural  I 


,"  SRS  USDA,  May  15.  1973. 


» 1970, 1971,  and  1972. 


ALTERNATIVE  TARGET  PRICES  WITH  S.  1888-TYPE  PROGRAM 
ASSUMING  TARGET  PRICES  RISE  2.5  PERCENT  ANNUALLY 

|ln  dollar  amounts) 


Basis  lor  target 
prices,  and 
crop 


1974       1975       1976       1977 


1978 


PAYMENT  RATES  WITH  S.  1888-TYPE  PROGRAM  ASSUMING 
PRICES  STAY  AT  ASSUMED  SUPPLY-DEMAND  LEVELS  AND 
TARGET  PRICES  RISE  4  PERCENT  ANNUALLY 


Basis  for  target 
prices,  and 
crop 


1974        1975       1976       1977 


1978 


S.  MM: 

Cor* 1.53 

Serfham 1.45 

Barley 1.25 

Wheat 2.28 

Cotton 4300 

65  percent  of 
parity: 

Corn 1.45 

Sorghum 1.37 

Barley 1.16 

Wheat 2.16 

Cotton ..    .4060 

3-yeat  average: 

Corn 1.23 

Sorghum 1.15 

Bailey 1.02 

_.Wheal 1.45 

■C^Colton 2567 

Aiven  puces: 

Corn..   .  1.40 

Soighum 1.33 

Barley 1.14 

W^eat 2.05 

Cotton 3800 


1.57 

1.61 

1.65 

1.69 

1.49 

1.53 

1.57 

1.61 

1.28 

1.31 

1.34 

1.37 

2.34 

2.40 

2.46 

2.52 

.4400 

.4500 

.4600 

.4700 

1.49 

1.53 

1.57 

1.61 

1.41 

1.45 

1.49 

1.53 

1.19 

1.22 

1.25 

1.28 

2.21 

2.27 

2.32 

2.38 

.4162 

.4266 

.4373 

.4483 

1.26 

1.29 

1.32 

1.35 

1.18 

1.21 

1.24 

1.27 

1.05 

1.0< 

1.11 

1.14 
1.61 

1.49 

1.53 

1.57 

.2632 

.2698 

.2766 

.2836 

1.44 

1.47 

1.51 

1.55 

1.36 

1.40 

1.43 

1.47 

1.16 

1.19 

1.22 

1.25 

2.10 

2.15 

2.21 

2.26 

.3900 

.4000 

.4100 

.4200 

Barley 1.16 

Wheat 2.16 

Cotton 4060 

3-year  average: 

Corn 1.23 

Sorghum 1.15 

Barley 1.02 

Wheat.. 1.45 

Cotton 2567 

Given  prices: 

Corn 1.40 

Sorghum 1.33 

Barley 1.14 

Wheat 2.05 

Cotton 38 


1.21   1.26   1.31    1.36 
2.25   2.34   2.43    2.53 
.4223   .4392   .4568   .4751 


Basis  for  target 
prices,  and 
crop 


1974   1975   1976   1977 


1978 


1.28 
1.20 
1.06 
1.51 
.2670 

1.46 
1.38 
1.19 
2.13 
.3952 


1.33 
1.25 
1.10 
1.57 
.2777 

1.51 
1.44 
1.23 
2.22 
.4110 


1.38 
1.30 
1.14 
1.63 
.2888 

1.57 

1.50 
1.28 
2.31 
.4274 


1.44 
1.35 
1.18 
1.70 
.3004 

1.64 
1.56 
1.33 
2.40 
.4445 


PAYMENT  RATES  WITH  S  1888-TYPE  PROGRAM  ASSUMING 
PRICES  STAY  AT  ASSUMED  SUPPLY-DEMAND  LEVELS 
AND   TARGET  PRICES   RISING  2.5  PERCENT  ANNUALLY 


ALTERNATIVE  TARGET  PRICES  WITH  S.  1888-TYPt  PROGRAM 
ASSUMING  TARGET  PRICES  RISE  4  PERCENT  ANNUALLY 


S.  1888: 

Corn. 1.53  TVi  1.65  1.72 

Sorghum 1.45  1.51  1.57  1.63 

Barley 1.25  1.3(»  1.35  1.40 

Wheat 2.28  2.37  2.46  2.56 

Colton 4300  .4500     .4700  .4900 

65  percent  ol 
parity: 

Corn 1.45  1.51  1.57  1.63 

Sorghum 1.37  1.42  1.48  1.54 


1.79 

1.70 
1.46 

2.66 
.5109 


1.70 
1.60 


S  1888: 

Corn 0.23 

Sorghum .21 

Barley...  .  .19 

tMieat 68 

Colton 1500 

65  percent  of 
parity: 

Corn 15 

Sorghum 13 

Bailey 10 

Wheat 56 

Colton .1260 

3-yeai  average: 

Corn  0 

SorglHnn 0 

Bailey 0 

Wheat 0 

Colton 0 

Given  prices: 

Coin 10 

Soighum 09 

Barley... 08 

Wheat 45 

Cotton 1000 


0. 27  0. 31  0. 35 
.25         .29         .33 

.22  .25  .28 

.79  .90  .96 

.1600      .1700  .1850 


.19 
.17 

.13 
.66 
.1362 


.23 
.21 
.16 
.77 
.1466 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

.14 
.12 
.10 
.55 
.1100 


.03 


.27 
.25 
.19 
.82 
.1623 

.02 
0 

.05 
.07 
.0016 

.21 
.19 
.16 
.71 


.17 
.16 
.13 
.65 
.1200     .1350 


0.39 

.37 

.31 
1.02 

.1950 


.31 
.29 
.22 
.88 
.1733 

.05 
.03 
.07 
.11 
.0066 

.25 

.23 
.19 
.76 
.1450 


S.  1888: 

Corn 0.23 

Sorghum 21 

Barfey 19 

Wheat 68 

Cotton 1500 

65  percent  of 
parity: 

Corn 15 

Sorghum 13 

Barley 10 

Wheat 56 

Cotton .1260 

3-year  average: 

Corn 0 

Sorghum 0 

Barley 0 

Wheat 0 

Cotton 0 

Given  prices: 

Com .10 

Sortbum 09 

Barley 08 

Wheat 45 

Cotton 10 


0.29 

0.35 

.27 

.33 

.24 

.29 

.82 

.96 

.1700 

.1900 

.21 

.27 

.18 

.24 

.15 

.20 

.70 

.84 

.1423 

.1592 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

.16 
.14 
.13 
.58 
.12 


.03 
.01 
.04 
.07 


.21 
.20 
.18 
.72 
.13 


0.42 

.39 

.34 
1.06 

.2150 


.33 
.30 
.25 
.93 
.1818 

.08 
.06 
.08 
.13 
.0138 

.27 
.26 
.23 

.81 
.1550 


0.49 

.46 

.40 
1.16 

.2350 


.10 
.36 
.30 
1.03 
.2001 

.14 
.11 
.12 
.20 
.0254 

.34 
.32 
.28 
.90 
.1650 


PAYMENT  RATES  WITH  S  1888-TYPE  PROGRAM  ASSUMING 
PRICES  STAY  AT  MAY  1973  LEVELS  AND  TARGET  PRICES 
RISING  ZJi  PERCENT  ANNUALLY 


S.  188t: 

Corn .■  0         0 

Sofgham 0        e 

Bailoy .•  0        0 

Cotton.'". 'mi-  0' 
65  percent  of 
p««y: 

Com ;_■  0        0 

SerHiuiM 0        « 


13 


.19 

.0057 


.04 
0 
.25 
.0157 


0.04 
.08 
0 

.31 
.0257 


0.08 

.12 
0 

.37 

.0357 


.04 
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Basis  for  target 
prices,  and 
crop 


SEUCTEO  INDEXES  OF  PRICES  PAR)  BY  FARMERS 
0919-14=100) 


1974        1975        1976       1977 


1978 


Barley 0 

Wheat ;  « 

Cotton 0 

3-year  average: 

Corn .•  0 

SorgiHini 0 

Barley 0 

Wheat 0 

Cotton .;  0 

Given  prices: 

Com .2  0 

Soickunu .'  0 

Bailey ;  0 

Wheat. .■  0 

Cotton ;  0 


.06 


.12 


.17 

.6030 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
.06 


.23 

.0140 


Year 


Piadudion 

ilans. 

Parity  Family    interast,  taxes. 

iMioii  >  living  and  wage  rates 


.11 


PRICE  ASSUMPTIONS  FOR  ANALYSES  OF  PROGRAM  COSTS 


19G0. 
1961. 

1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 


300 

29« 

307 

302 

291 

311 

307 

295 

316 

312 

298 

322 

313 

30« 

322 

321 

386 

333 

334 

315 

347 

342 

322 

356 

355 

335 

370 

373 

351 

390 

390 

366 

408 

418 

382 

430 

3432 

401 

456 

>  Prices  paid  by  farmers  tor  commodities  and  services,  in- 
terest, taxes,  and  wage  rates. 

J  Annual  rales  «f  change  1962-72  were:  Parity  lnde)(-3.5 
percent;  family  living— 3.1  percent;  production  items,  interest, 
taxes,  and  wage  rates— 3.7  percent. 


Itom 


Com.pcrlwshH -.. 

Sorghum,  per  busheL. 
Barley,  per  bushel..- . 

Wheat,  per  busM 

Cotton,  per  pound 


Supply- 

demand 

May  1973 

Masce 

prices 

pices' 

$1.61 

«.30 

1.49 

1.24 

1.39 

1.06 

2.15 

1.60 

1.4343 

.28 

1  Season  average  prices  received  by  farmers. 

>  Estimated  May  1973  cotton  price  at  15  spot  markets  lor  SLM 

IMt-inch. 


COMMENT    ON    ETTECTS    OP    THK    PROPOSED    IN- 
CREASE IN   MINIirUM   WACE 

TTie  projections  of  H.R.  4757  ivould  tend 
to  raise  farm  wage  rates  by  about  3  percent 
per  year  for  tbe  next  tliree  years;  this  is  In 
addition  to  tbe  rate  of  Increase  otherwise 
expected.  If  the  bill  were  enacted  atnd  made 
effective  beginning  in  1974,  farm  wage  rates 
in  1976  would  be  about  10  percent  bigber 
tban  otherwise  expected.  This  in  turn  would 
raise  the  Index  of  production  items.  Interest, 
taxes,  and  wage  rates  slightly  more  than  an 
additional  1  percent  by  1976. 

GOVERNMENT  PAYMENTS,  BY  PROGRAMS,  1960-72' 
|ln  millioos  of  doUarsI 


llius  tbe  effect  would  be  to  raise  farm 
production  costs  and  target  prices  as  speci- 
fied in  Senate  Bill  1888.  With  higher  target 
prices  program  payments,  xinder  S.  1888. 
increasing  by  approximately  140  million  dol- 
lars per  year  by  1976. 

GENBRAI.  ASSUMPTIONS  BELATED  TO  PRICES  WITH 
SXJPPLY    DEMAND   EQtHLIBBIUM 

1.  Population  growth  rate — I  percent  per 
year,  with  total  population  reaching  217.7 
million  by  1977,  about  in  line  with  changes 
during  the  last  5  j-ears  but  below  the  growth 
rate  of  the  fifties  <uid  early  sixties. 

2.  Real  economic  growth  slowing  during 
the  next  year  or  so  then  rising  through  1977 
at  a  rate  of  about  4  percent  per  year,  about 
in  line  with  the  average  of  the  last  two  dec- 
ades. 

3.  Production  of  meat  animals  Increasing 
more  rapidly  than  trend  for  the  next  3-4 
years.  This  is  due  to  the  projected  upturn 
in  tbe  cattle  cycle  along  with  continued 
strong  demand  for  me«t. 

4.  Assumed  price  relationships:  Livestock 
prices  would  trend  iqiward  somewhat  rela- 
tive to  feed  prices  althoi^gb  the  price  ratios 
will  vary  with  livestock  cycles.  The  result 
would  be  generally  favorable  livestock-feed 
price  relationships  and  continued  strong 
growth  in  tbe  demand  for  feed. 

5.  Farm  production  costs  will  rise  more 
rapidly  than  during  tbe  fifties  and  early 
sixties,  but  at  a  slower  rate  than  In  tbe  last 
year.  Upward  pressures  on  farm  costs  will 
stem  largely  from  nonfarm  inputs,  particu- 
larly costs  of  motor  vehicles  and  supplies  in- 
cluding fuel,  farm  machinery  fertilizers,  and 
farm  wage  rates. 


Year 


Cenaer- 

¥*tiOil> 


Sol 

bank 


Sa«ar 

Act 


Wool 


Feed 
grain 


Wheat 


Cetten 


Price 

Rental  and    adjustment 

benefits     and  parity 


Wartime 
production       Crvpland  Mixel- 

utnidy    adJMftroeit       laneous  ■ 


Tela 


I960.. 
1961. 
1962.. 
1963.. 
1964.. 
1965.. 
19GS.. 
1967.. 
1968.. 
1969.. 
1970.. 
1971.. 
1972.. 


223 

370 

236 

334 

230 

384 

231 

914 

236 

199 

224 

I6« 

231 

MS 

237 

129 

229 

112 

204 

43 

208 

2 

173  .... 

» 

S9 

53 
64 
67 
79 
75 
71 

n 

75 
71 
« 

80 
82 


51 
SE 
54 
37 
25 
U 
34 
29 
Ct 
61 
49 
«9 
110 


772 

841 

843 

1,K3 

1.391 

1.293 

•6S 

1,3K 

l.«43 

V5M 

1.CM 

1.845 


42 

253 

215 
438 
52S 
679 
731 
747 
858 
871 
878 
856 


39 

70 
773 
932 

787 
828  . 
919 
S22 
813. 


51 

as 

u I".. 

78 

76 

a  2 

52  6 


702 
1,493 
1,747 
1,«96 

2. 181 
2.463 
3,277 
3,  (79 
3.462 
3,794 
3.717 
3,145 
3,961 


<  DetaMs  may  not  add  (0  totals  doe  to  rounding. 

'  Indudct  Great  Plains  and  other  conetvatnn  pH^nns. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  further,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  what  is  putting  great  emphasis  <m 
this  matter  is  the  case  where  there  is  a 
small  producer — namely,  a  dairy  farm- 
ei* — paying  an  escalated  price  for  his 
feed  grain,  and  the  repercussions  are  not 
only  to  city  dwellers  in  terms  of  price, 
but  also  to  other  agricultural  producers. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
i-ect.  It  is  not  only  the  dairy  farmers,  but 
also  poultry  farmers  and  others. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Saiator  will  yield,  I  am  so  interested  in 
the  colloquy  on  the  price  of  feed  grains. 

It  is  indeed  a  very  serious  matter.  I 
offered  an  amendment  here  that  would 
have  permitted,  I  think,  adequate  re- 
serves to  see  to  it  that  this  kind  of  exces- 
sive pricing  would  not  take  place.  That 
was  one  <rf  the  purposes  of  the  amend- 
ment, to  provide  assurance  and  security 
fw  the  consumer  and  to  give  some  ade- 
quate protection  to  the  producer  so  that 
he  would  not  be  destroyed  in  case  there 
may  have  been  surpluses. 

CXIX 1191— Partis 


'iMtMles  all  other  programs  such  as  nulk  indemnity. 


I  needed  some  help,  but  I  am  afraid  I 
did  not  get  it. 

I  think  if  the  Senator  from  New  York 
had  listened  to  my  words  of  advice,  coim- 
sel,  and  wisdom,  he  would  not  have  had 
to  bring  up  his  amendment  today.  We 
would  have  had  a  reserve  set  aside,  we 
would  have  had  protection  for  the  New 
York  consumer,  we  would  have  had  pro- 
tection for  the  Midwest  producer,  and 
we  would  have  had  a  national  security 
reserve  that  this  country  could  have  re- 
lied upon.  It  would  not  have  destroyed 
the  effect  of  the  market  on  prices,  and  It 
would  have  prevented  the  producer  from 
being  literally  destroyed  when  massive 
surpluses  hit  the  market. 

I  am  sorry  we  did  not  have  the  Sena- 
tors  help;  we  could  have  saved  all  this 
talk. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
always  listened  to  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota  with  the  greatest  respect,  but 
he  and  I  occasionally  have  different 
plans  on  how  to  solve  our  problems.  I 
think  if  we  stop  trying  to  separate  agri- 


culture, and  allow  the  forces  of  the  mar- 
ketplace to  have  their  effect,  we  would 
have  no  surplus,  no  shortage,  and  no 
problem. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  only 
ask  the  Senator  to  go  back  and  read  that 
debate,  and  then  take  the  weekend  to 
reiJcnt.      

Mr.  BUCKUTY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further  re- 
marks to  make.  If  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  prepared  to  accept  my 
amendment,  I  shall  not  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

■nie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
author  of  this  amendment  claims  it 
would  save  the  Government,  according 
to  the  figures  I  have,  a  total  of  $170.7 
milli<»i  in  the  case  of  wheat;  $186  mil- 
lion in  the  case  <rf  com;  and  $177.9  mil- 
lion in  the  case  of  cotton. 

And  how  is  this  determined  Mr.  Pres- 
ident? Well,  he  uses  some  assumed  num- 
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bers  only  of  historical  significance.  He 
does  not  project  what  actual  prices  will 
be.  This  is  natural — because  no  one 
knows  of  the  future. 

But  one  thing  I  do  know  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. And  that  is  any  savings  to  tlie  Gov- 
ernment, no  matter  on  how  slim  a  basis, 
will  be  out  of  the  hide  of  producers. 

Mr.  President,  the  whole  thrust  of  the 
conunittee  bill  is  to  the  future. 

Today  there  ace  only  2.8  million  farms 
left  in  this  country  and  the  farm  popu- 
lation is  less  than  5  percent  of  the  total. 

And  yet  this  small  number  of  farms  is 
expected  to  feed  over  210  million  Ameri- 
cans now  and  many  millions  more 
throughout  the  world. 

But  of  even  great  significance  is  the 
fact  that  by  the  time  terms  of  this  act 
fully  expire  an  additional  20  million  more 
Americans  will  depend  upon  even  fewer 
farms. 

It  is  imperative  that  greater  produc- 
^  tion  and  productivity  are  generated  for 
our  future  needs. 

That  is  why  the  committee  devised  the 
target  price  approach  adjusted  by  costs 
of  production. 

This  amendment  not  only  removes  the 
target  price  but  it  also  removes  the  ad- 
justment factor. 

In  effect  this  amendment  condemns 
f armei-s  to  a  5-year  freeze  on  piices. 

Mr.  President.  I  contend  that  no  other 
segment  of  the  population  would  be 
singled  out  for  such  trashy  treatment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  now  in 
Congress  active  legislation  to  increase 
minimum  wages  for  workers. 

Mr.  President,  why  should  farmers  be 
treated  so  unfairly.  Why  should  they  be 
singled  out  for  such  harsh  treatmenU' 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President  it^vfr^ve 
technical  and  administrative  difficulties 
In  such  an  approach  as  proposed  in  this 
amendment. 

I  can  see  a  situation  where  a  low  yield- 
large  acreage  farm  would  actuaUy  receive 
less  for  his  product  than  a  high  yield- 
low  acreage  farm. 

Moreover,  while  the  administration 
talks  of  getting  Government  off  the  backs 
of  its  citizens  this  amendment  would 
move  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction. 

It  would  Inject  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  even  the  smallest  of  farming 
details. 

Under  the  proposal  a  farmer  could  not 
even  lease  or  sell  an  allotment  notwith- 
standing other  provisions  of  law. 

Mr.  President,  this  approach  is  un- 
American.  It  is  confiscatory  and  it  Is 
inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  all  of  our 
citizens  now  and  in  the  future. 

The  committee  bill  is  designed  to  in- 
crease production  and  to  guarantee  our 
consumers  an  abundance  of  food  and 
fiber  while  the  amendment  moves  In 
exactly  the  opposite  direction. 

The  committee  bill  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide our  farmers  with  the  incentive,,  to 
produce  and  again  the  amendment  moves 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

Mr.  President,  no  good  can  come  from 
this  amendment  and  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  reject  it  out  of  hand.  It  Is  cm  adminis- 
trative nightmare.  It  would  set  up  four 
different  prices  for  wheat,  four  different 


for  cotton,  all  dependent  upon  the  size 
prices  for  com,  and  foui-  different  prices 
of  the  farm.  Who  could  make  plans,  or 
establish  the  price  of  farm  land,  under 
those  conditions?  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  overwhelmingly  rejected,  and  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  do  so. 

I  yield  such  remaining  time  as  I  may 
have  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
address  myself  to  the  first  part  of  the 
amendment,  not  the  second.  I  think  the 
second  part  is  obviously  imworkable. 

What  I  have  to  say  is  not  intended 
as  any  criticism  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  point  out  that  under  this 
bill,  we  establish  a  target  price  for  basic 
fann  commodities  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  wages  are  established.  Wages 
are  established  on  the  basis  of  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living  to  the  workers  for 
all  the  things  they  have  to  buy. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  target  price 
for  wheat,  for  example,  of  $2.28  a  bushel. 
Parity,  or  a  fair  price,  is  approximately 
$3.20  a  bushel.  So  this  target  price  is 
almost  a  dollar  below  what,  by  Govern- 
ment standards,  is  supposed  to*  be  a  fair 
price.  A  similar  target  price  is  established 
for  feed  grain  and  cotton.  We  do  better 
than  that  for  labor.  We  give  them  what 
is  supposed  to  be  a  fair  price. 

Under  the  present  program,  which  is 
in  effect  for  this  year's  crop,  there  will 
be  sizable  payments,  about  $2.5  billion, 
even  though  farm  prices  are  high.  This 
target  price  provision  gets  away  from 
that.  With  prices  as  high  as  they  are 
now,  there  would  be  no  production  pay- 
ments at  all. 

According  to  its  figures,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  estimated  that 
the  committee  bill  could  cost  $3.5  bil- 
lion during  the  first  year.  Well,  prices 
would  have  to  drop  as  much  as  50  per- 
cent for  most  commodities  if  there  is  to 
be  that  much  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  am  sure  that  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Butz  is  not  estimating  that 
farm  prices  are  going  to  drop  to  the  level 
that  they  wei"e  before,  or  to  55  or  60  per- 
cent of  parity  for  basic  crops. 

It  is  said  that  in  5  years,  assuming  that 
the  prices  of  farm  commodities  are  the 
same  as  they  were  for  the  previous  5 
years,  it  would  cost  $7  billion.  That, 
again,  is  an  exaggeration.  The  average 
price  of  farm  products  duiing  the  first 
5  years  •  was  pretty  low.  Certainly  that 
price  would  not  be  equitable  5  years 
hence.  Five  years  frcan  now,  the  price  of 
everything  the  fanner  has  to  buy,  in- 
cluding wages,  is  going  to  be  sharply 
increased,  but  the  Senator  would  seek  to 
hold  farm  prices  or  target  prices  to  the 
same  level.  By  his  previous  amendment, 
he  would  have  wiped  out  all  production 
payments  of  any  kind,  or  phased  them 
out. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Senator's  explana- 
tion that  the  average  price  for  wheat 
for  the  past  5  years  was  $1.50  a  bushel. 
The  blended  price,  with  the  wheat  cer- 
tificate payments,  was  $1.93  a  bushel. 
Tlie  Senator  would  wipe  out  that  pro- 
duction payment  entirely,  so  that  the 
farmer  probably  would  not  get  any  more 


than  $1.50  a  bushel,  and  he  would  cer- 
tainly go  broke.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  cotton  and  feedgrains. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  farmer  is  entitled  to  at  least  a  part 
of  the  consideration  given  to  labor.  The 
cost  of  living  is  always  given  considera- 
tion in  establishing  wages.  Even  Gov- 
ernment salaries  are  based  on  the  cost  of 
living  to  labor. 

We  only  go  part  way.  in  tliis  bill,  in 
trying  to  give  the  farmer  stnne  assurance 
that  if  he  increases  his  production  as 
people  want  him  to  do,  so  that  prices 
will  come  down  and  food  will  be  more 
abundant,  he  is  not  going  to  produce 
price-busting  surpluses  imless  he  has 
some  protection. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
just  like  to  make  a  couple  of  points. 
No.  1,  that  legislation  is  in  fact  dis- 
criminatory. We  must  recognize  that  it 
is  discriminatory  against  70  percent  of 
agricultural  America  who  are  not  cov- 
ered. No.  2,  we  have  the  analogy  of  the 
minimum  wage  legislation  used  to  justify 
setting  the  target  price. 

I  suggest  that  if  we  are  talking  about 
minimum  wage  and  maximum  farm 
prices,  and  if  we  want  to  use  the  mini- 
mum wage  analogy  we  should  apply  it  to 
the  non-recourse  loans.  If  the  non-re- 
course loan  levels  are  inadequate,  then 
let  us  raise  them,  but  not  try  to  fix  the 
agricultural  price  of  the  American  econ- 
omy and  then  deny  the  American  econ- 
omy at  least  some  share  of  an  increase  in 
productivity  in  our  remarkable  agricul- 
tural community. 

I  believe  that  we  have  heard  a  new 
definition  of  "confiscatory"  from  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee. 
He  would  define  "confiscatory"  as  an 
attempt  to  modify  a  privilege  not  yet 
granted. 

I  do  suggest  that  what  we  are  doing 
Is  moving  into  a  new  system  of  economic 
tinkering  that,  in  the  long  run,  will  not 
benefit  agriculture  and  will  not  benefit 
the  country  as  a  whole.  We  will  soon  find 
other  sectors  of  production,  agriculture 
or  manufacture,  who  will  ask  to  be  pro- 
tected against  the  possible  risks  of  the 
marketplace. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  and  I  have  some- 
thing in  common.  I  would  be  willing  for 
the  farmer  to  go  it  alone  If  labor,  in- 
dustry, and  every  other  segment  of  the 
economy  would  be  willing  to  do  the  same. 

Until  they  do,  I  want  a  fair  break  for 
agriculture. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
BiDEN) .  All  time  on  this  amendment  has 
now  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment.  No.  185,  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  . 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
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have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FcLBRiGHT) ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HoGHEs),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mawsfield),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McClellan)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Nunn)  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Habt)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Domenici)  is  absent  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  a  friend. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett) 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
nick).  the  Senator  from  Miclaigan  (Mr. 
Griffin)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  is  detained  on  official  com- 
mittee business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  .  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  21, 
nays  64,  as  follows: 

[No.  183  Leg.] 
TEAS— 21 


Baker 

Javits 

Saxbe 

Beau 

Mathias 

Schweiker 

Biden 

Pastore 

Scott.  Pa. 

Brooke 

Pell 

Stevens 

Bu(*ley 

Percy 

Taft 

Case 

Ribicoff 

Weicker 

Cold  water 

Rotb 

KATS— 64 

WUUams 

Abourezk 

Eastland 

Mc<3e« 

Aikea 

Ervin 

McGovem 

AUen 

Fannin 

Mclntyre 

Bartlett 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Bayh 

Gravel 

Mondale 

Bellmon 

Gumey 

Montoya 

Bentsen 

Hansen 

Moss 

Bible 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Brock 

Haskell 

Pack  wood 

Burdick 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Byrd, 

Hathaway 

Prosmire 

Harry  P., 

Jr.     Helms 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Hollings 

Scott,  Va. 

Cannon 

Huddleston 

Sparkman 

ChUes 

Humphrey 

Stafford 

Church 

Inouye 

Stevenson 

Clark 

Jackson 

Symington 

Cook 

Johnston 

Talmadge 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Tower 

Curtis 

Long 

Tunney 

Dole 

Mapnuson 

Young 

Eagleton 

McCIure 

NOT  VOTING— 15 

Bennett 

Griflin 

McCleUan 

Cotton 

Han 

Muskie 

Domenici 

Hruska 

Nunn 

Domlnlck 

Hughes 

Stennis 

Pulhrlght 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 
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So   Mr.   Buckley's   amendment    <No. 

185)   was  rejected. 

Mr.  THURMOND  subsequently  said: 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Nunn  of  Geor- 
gia and  I  were  detained  on  vital  mat- 
ters (tertaining  to  the  Armed  Services 
Commitee  and  were  prevented  from  vot- 
ing on  the  Buckley  Amendment.  No.  185. 

Both  Senator  Nunn  and  I  were  sti-ong- 
ly  opposed  to  this  amendment  and  would 
have  voted  against  it  had  we  been 
present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    212 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  212. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispen.sed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  36,  line  12,  strike  out  the  double 
quotation  marks. 

On  pa^e  36,  between  lines  12  and  13,  insert 
the  following: 

"Sbc.  705.  (a)  Suiisection  (c)  of  section 
104  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

"(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  106  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  'No  agreement  entered  Into 
under  this  Act  with  any  foreign  country 
shall  provide  or  require  that  foreign  cur- 
rencies accruing  to  the  United  States  under 
this  Act  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing for  such  couutry  any  equipment,  mate- 
rials, facilities,  or  ser\'ices  for  any  military 
or  defense  purpose  (including  internal  secu- 
rity purposes) .'  " 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  follow- 
ing the  amendment  by  Mi'.  Bayh.  the 
following  Senators  be  recognized,  in  the 
order  stated,  to  call  up  their  amend- 
ments: Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Percy,  and  Mr.  SvEvma.       ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
use  of  food  for  peace  currency  for  mili- 
tary purposes  is  a  corruption  of  the  in- 
tent of  this  humanitarian  assistance. 
This  program  combats  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition, promotes  economic  growth 
in  developuig  nations,  and  develops  ex- 
port markets  for  U.S.  commodities.  It 
should  not  be  tainted  by  military  re- 
quirements. If  military  assistance  must 
be  given  and  it  can  be  proven  to  be  justi- 
fied— and  much  of  it  cannot — then  let  it 
be  given  through  the  Pentagon,  our  mili- 
tary establishment  or  the  Department  of 
State  instead  of  a  back  door  technique. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  reason  why 
this  amendment  should  be  accepted.  By 
permitting  this  back  door  financing,  the 
military  is  allowed  to  make  use  of  Fed- 
eral resoui'ces  outside  the  appropriations 
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process.  Congressional  control  is  limited 
if  not  nonexistent.  Furthermore,  it  en- 
courages th^  full  brunt  of  the  foreign 
aid  s):;ending  to  be  hidden  from  the  tax- 
payer who  is  troubled  enough  to  find  that 
military-  assistance  comes  not  only  out  of 
the  Defense  Department  but  also  the 
Agriculture  Department  and  Uie  State 
Depailment  and  runs  as  high  as  $6 
billion  for  grants  and  loans  and  facili- 
ties E  bread. 

Even  though  sales  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  local  cuirency  have 
been  phased  out  as  of  December  31,  1971, 
ongoing  credit  agreements  may  generate 
foreign  currencies,  if  required,  at  the 
time  of  delivery  of  tlie  commodities 
rather  than  waiting  for  later  dollar  pay- 
ment. 

The  United  States  currently  holds  ex- 
cess cuirency  in  the  following  countrieF : 
Burma,  Guinea.  India,  Pakistan,  Poland. 
Tunisia,  and  Egjpt.  Dining  fiscal  year 
1973  thei-e  were  excess  currencies  in  Is- 
rael. Nepal,  and  Yugoslavia  but  these  aie 
expected  to  be  fully  consumed. 

Now  this  does  not  mean  that  we  will 
be  using  these  currencies  for  military 
purposes  but  it  does  point  out  tliat  the 
potential  for  misuse  is  present. 

The  progressive  shift  from  foreign 
currency  sales  to  dollar  credit  sales  is  a 
much  needed  appUcation  of  sound  fi- 
nancing. It  helps  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Especially  when  these  funds  are 
beyond  the  authority  of  the  appropria- 
tion process.  They  constitute  in  effect  a 
gigantic  military  assistance  slush  fimd 
out  of  which  can  be  drawn  resounres  for 
almost  any  militao'  project  any  admin- 
istration might  desire. 

In  the  past  counterpart  currencies 
ha\'e  been  used  to  pay  the  wages  of  Cam- 
bodian soldiers,  to  offset  increasing  de- 
fense costs  from  the  cutback  of  MAP 
funding  in  Korea,  and  to  provide  cloth- 
ing, construction,  and  construction  mate- 
rials in  SouUi  Vietnam. 

We  do  not  know  what  they  might  be 
used  for  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  since  its  inception  in 
1954,  local  currencies  made  available 
through  PubUc  Law  480  liave  been  used 
to  provide  military  assistance  to  many 
developing  countries.  This  startling  fact 
was  first  made  clear  during  hearings  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in 
1971.  At  that  time  several  witnesses  testi- 
fied that  under  Public  Law  480,  funds 
generated  by  the  sale  of  US.  agricul- 
tural commodities  are  credited  to  the 
United  States  in  local  currency.  These 
moneys  then  are  used  for  a  variety  of 
purposes;  to  finance  U.S.  expenses  such 
as  nmning  the  Emba.ssy,  to  develojiing 
new  markets  for  the  United  States  and 
to  establish  exchange  programs. 

Unfortunately,  under  section  104ic> 
Public  Law  480  also  allows  these  funds  to 
be  used  "to  procure  equipment,  materials, 
facilities,  and  services  for  the  common 
defense  including  internal  security." 

From  1954  to  the  end  of  1972  over  $1.7 
billion  has  been  used  for  this  purpose. 
This  comprises  13.4  percent  of  the  total 
counterpart  funds  available  for  all  pur- 
poses mider  this  act. 
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Thejatfailable  figures  for  fiscal  years 
1972-74  are  as  follows:  1972,  $67.06  mil- 
lion; 1973,  $157.9  million:  proposed  1974, 
$162.08  million. 

Spain.  Zaire,  Cambodia,  Indonesia, 
Japan,  Korea,  the  Philippines.  Republic 
of  China,  South  Vietnam,  Greece,  Iran, 
Pakistan,  and  Turkey  have  benefited 
from  this  backdoor  military  financing. 
In  recent  years  most  of  the  funds  have 
flowed  to  Korea,  tiie  Republic  of  China, 
South  Vietnam,  and  Cambodia. 

On  February  22,  1971,  I  introduced  a 
bill,  along  with  Senators  Mansfield, 
Humphrey,  and  McGovern,  that  would 
have  repealed  the  provisions  under 
title  I  of  the  Agriculture  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  relating 
to  the  use  of  counterpart  funds  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  It  also  would  have  added 
language  designed  to  prohibit  any  mili- 
tary goods  or  services  for  a  recipient 
country.  It  never  came  to  a  vote. 

Last  year  Senators  Hughes  and  Hum- 
phrey sponsored  a  similar  amendment 
which  was  attached  to  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1972.  That  amendment 
died  with  the  demise  of  the  bill. 

In  this  year's  Foreign  Militarj-  Sales 
and  Assistance  Act,  there  is  an  identical 
provision  and  I  would  endorse  that  state- 
ment, even  though  I  consider  it  a  weaker 
and  less  desirable  alternative. 

It  is  necessary  that  a  strong  prohibi- 
tion be  placed  on  S.  1888.  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970  because  this  legislation 
*  extends  Public  Law  480  authority  until 
1978. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  direct  attention 
to  page  67  of  the  committee  report  on 
the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973.  On  that  page,  a  chart  shows 
how  foreign  currencies  have  been  used 
under  Public  Law  480  since  its  inception 
in  1954.  You  will  note  that  it  indicates 
which  countries  have  received  military 
assistance  from  Public  Law  480.  It  also 
shows  that  13.4  percent  of  all  the  foreign 
currencies  available  under  Public  Law 
480  have  been  used  for  military  purposes. 

Some  of  the  purposes  this  funding  has 
been  applied  to  are  listed  in  a  message 
from  the  President  in  1972  regarding  the 
1971  annual  report  on  agricultural  export 
activities  carried  out  under  Public  Law 
480.  On  pages  43  and  44,  the  President 
states  that  Public  Law  480  counterpart 
funds  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
used  for  the  military  support  of  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia.  These  funds  in  fact  go 
into  a  general  joint  support  category  in 
the  South  Vietnamese  budget  and  in 
Cambodia  they  are  usefi  to  provide  mili- 
tary pay  and  allowances. 

If  the  Department  of  Defense  feels 
that  these  programs  are  essential  to  na- 
tional security,  then  they  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Pentagon's  budget  and  jus- 
tified before  the  Armed  Services.  Foreign 
Relations,  and  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees as  is  other  militai-y  legislation. 

No  longer  should  we  allow  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  be  a  part  of  these 
military  activities.  It  is  not  proper.  Let  it 
be  handled  straight-forward  and  out  in 
the  open  if  necessary.  But  why  hide  be- 
hind one  of  the  best  U.S.  programs  in 
existence — the  food  for  neace  program? 
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To  the  rest  of  the  world,  food  for  peace 
stands  for  the  best  in  America — the  un- 
selfish humanitarian  assistance  to  peo- 
ples and  nations  in  need. 

As  long  as  we  continue  to  allow  Public 
Law  480  counterpart  funds  to  be  used  for 
military  purposes,  -diowever,  food  for 
peace  will  also  be  known  as  just  another 
American  attempt  to  support  military 
governments  and  subtlely  influence 
their  policies. 

Mr.  President,  in  1972  when  this  issue 
was  debated  in  the  Senate,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  any  prohibition  should  right- 
fully be  placed  on  the  agricultural  bill. 
The  very  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  said  the  matter 
should  be  considered  when  Public  Law 
480  was  due  to  be  extended  in  1973. 

That  time  has  come. 

The  agriculture  bill  is  the  ideal  legisla- 
tion to  contain  a  prohibition  since  it  au- 
thorizes an  extension  of  Public  Law  480 
authority  for  5  years  up  to  1978. 

We  have  given  Cambodia  $16.5  million 
in  fiscal  year  1972;  $20.6  million  in  fiscal 
year  1973;  and  a  proposed  $24.7  million 
in  fiscal  year  1974  under  section  104 tc) 
of  Public  Law  480. 

As  for  South  Vietnam,  in  fiscal  year 
1972  they  received  $50.6  million;  fiscal 
year  1973,  $137.3  million;  and  fiscal  year 
1974  proposed  at  $137.4  million. 

If  these  funds  are  necessary,  let  them 
come  out  of  the  Defense  budget  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  and  Assistance 
Act  where  they  belong.  Let  them  be  sub- 
ject to  the  appropriations  process.  Let 
the  Armed  Services  Committees  and  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  review 
these  programs.  But  we  should  not  allow 
them  to  continue  to  be  used  behind  the 
back  of  Congress  for  another  5  years.  It 
is  a  question  of  congressional  oversight 
and  control. 

I  am  not  saying  that  these  funds  have 
been  used  wisely  or  unwisely.  I  do  not 
know  though  I  may  have  suspicions.  This 
is  a  question  of  putting  military  assist- 
ance where  military  assistance  belongs, 
and  to  free  the  food  for  peace  program 
from  the  embarrassing  burden  of  behind 
the  back  militai-y  programs. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss just  what  this  amendment  would  do. 
The  amendment  is  worded  as  follows : 

First  it  repeals  subsection  fc>  of  sec- 
tion 104  which  authorizes  Public  Law  480 
foreign  currencies  to  be  used  for  military 
purposes. 

Second,  it  would  amend  section  106 
by  adding:  "No  agreement  entered  into 
under  this  Act  with  any  foreign  country 
shall  provide  or  require  that  foreign  cur- 
rencies accruing  to  the  United  States 
under  this  Act  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  for  such  country  any  equip- 
ment, materials,  facilities,  or  services  for 
any  military  or  defense  purpose — includ- 
ing internal  security  purposes. 

Since  this  amendment  deals  only  with 
United  States  held  foreign  currencies  for 
use  for  the  foreign  country,  it  would  in 
no  way  inhibit  the  operations  of  the  U.S. 
embassy  or  military  attache  program  fi- 
nanced out  of  these  counterpart  funds. 
It  would  only  prohibit  these  funds  from 


being  used  for  military  purposes  for  the 
recipient  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  Senators  McGovern,  Hughes. 
Abourezk,  Clark,  and  Humphrey 
have  agreed  to  cosponsor  this  amend- 
ment. Senator  McGovern,  it  should  be 
noted,  is  a  former  director  of  the  food 
for  peace  and  is  extraordinarily  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  subject.  Senator 
Hughes  has  taken  a  long  hard  look  at 
this  practice  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  I  know 
that  Senator  Abourezk  recently  has  con- 
cluded research  in  this  matter.  Senator 
Humphrey  speaks  from  a  wealth  of  inter- 
est, concern,  and  knowledge  in  this  area. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  Senate  can 
express  itself  in  support  of  the  humani- 
tarian function  of  food  for  peace  and 
against  the  continued  military  applica- 
tion of  food  for  peace  generated  funds. 

There  are  many  humanitarian  pro- 
grams we  could  use  these  coimterpart 
funds  for  that  would  be  consistent  with 
the  image  of  the  food  for  peace  pro- 
gram. Let  us  begin  by  not  mixing  food 
for  peace  and  military  purposes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator Proxmire's  pending  amendment, 
which  I  have  cosponsored,  is  an  essen- 
tial safeguard  to  the  food  for  peace  pro- 
gram. 

The  purpose  of  food  for  peace  is  to 
feed  hungry  people,  not  to  permit  gov- 
ernments to  wage  wars  agaiiast  people. 
It  is  a  tragic  irony  that  this  effort  to 
preserve  and  enhance  life  has  become 
a  back-door  method  to  finance  killing. 

Many  of  us  in  this  Chamber  have  been 
worried  for  a  long  time  about  the  con- 
tinuing arms  race  in  the  less  developed 
countries.  We  have  protested  admin- 
isti'ation  policies  which  contribute  to 
this  wasteful  and  dangerous  competition. 
Now  we  can  at  least  limit  those  policies 
by  preventing  the  expenditure  of  coun- 
terpart funds,  earned  through  food  for 
peace,  on  the  weapons  of  war. 

It  is  wrong  to  exploit  a  program  with 
the  most  humane  purposes  to  support 
the  most  inhumane  of  mankind's  prac- 
tices. 

It  is  wrong  for  the  people  who  suffer 
from  it,  and  wrong  for  our  country,  which 
pays  for  it.  We  have  had  enough  trouble 
with  our  own  mistaken  war:  and  more 
trouble  will  be  the  likely  result  of  financ- 
ing the  mistaken  confiicts  of  other  na- 
tions— conflicts  in  which  our  only  true 
interest  is  noninvolvement.  To  para- 
phrase Senator  Talmadge,  if  the  only 
alternative  is  to  allow  the  use  of  counter- 
part funds  to  buy  arms,  then  I  would 
rather  bum  the  money. 

I  do  not  want  our  Government  to 
alienate  one  side  in  these  obscure  quar- 
rels by  arming  the  other  side — and  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  us  to  arm  both  sides 
so  they  can  fire  American  bullets  at 
each  other  across  a  disputed  border.  I  do 
not  want  food  for  peace  perverted  to 
make  wars  more  possible. 

Most  of  all,  as  the  former  Director  of 
food  for  peace,  I  want  the  program  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  peace — not  war. 

During  the  1960's.  we  could  not  have 
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both  guns  and  butter  at  home.  During 
the  1970's,  we  should  not  send  guns 
abroad  under  the  guise  of  butter.  Let  us 
not  mock  the  decent  and  generous  in- 
stincts of  food  for  peace — which  is,  after 
all,  one  of  the  idealistic  initiatives  of  an 
earlier  hopeful  day  that  has  not  yet  been 
ruined  by  the  regrettable  events  of  the 
last  decade. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
the  ranking  minority  Member,  and  I 
have  discussed  this  amendment;  and  in 
behalf  of  the  committee,  I  am  prepared 
to  accept  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  agree  to  it. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  "vas  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  of  our 
amendments  be  reversed,  and  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  Bayh  amend- 
ment. That  would  place  my  amendment 
in  a  backup  position,  in  case  the  Senate 
fails  to  adopt  the  Bayh  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  not  only  with  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  but  also 
with  his  amendment,  in  the  event  my 
amendment  is  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  recog- 
nized. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    163 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment,  No.  163,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Heifer,  Mr.  Mack, 
and  Mr.  Berman  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  debate  and  during  the 
vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  5,  strike  out  "101(1)"  and 
Insert  •101." 

On  page  1,  strike  out  lines  6  and  7,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  amending  subsection  (1),  effective 
beginning  with  the  1974  crop,  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  '( 1)  The  total  amount  of  payments  which 
a  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  under 
one  or  more  of  the  annual  programs  estab- 
lished by  titles  IV,  V,  and  VI  of  this  Act 


for  the  1974  through  1978  crops  of  the  com- 
modities shall  not  exceed  $20,000.'." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  1 
minute? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  amendment  by  Mr.  Stevens, 
Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Moss  then  be  recog- 
nized, in  that  order,  to  call  up  amend- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

1  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  8  amendments  lined 
up  for  consideration,  and  we  have  only 

2  hours  and  15  minutes  remaining,  which 
time  must  include  all  rollcall  votes.  It 
will  be  necessaiy  to  reduce  the  time  on 
amendments,  and  I  therefore,  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  at  this  point  that  time  on 
any  amendments  from  here  on  out — and 
any  Senator  may  object  if  he  w'ishes,  of 
course — be  limited  to  15  minutes,  the 
time  to  be  allocated  as  follows:  10  min- 
utes to  the  proponent,  5  minutes  to  the 
manager  of  the  bill;  and  that  time  on 
any  amendment  to  an  amendment  be 
limited  to  10  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senator  will  yield,  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  strongly  support  that. 
Otherwise,  we  will  get  into  a  condition 
of  inadvertent  cloture. 

Mr.  ROBfiRT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Does  that  exclude  the 
pending  amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  the  Sena- 
tor wishes  to  have  his  full  time.  I  must 
say  that,  because  of  the  time  situation,  I 
have  made  this  request  without  pre- 
arrangement  with  Senators  who  have 
amendments. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  do  not  think  I  am  going 
to  take  the  full  time;  but  inasmuch  as 
other  Senators  are  interested  and  this 
matter  has  been  around  a  long  time  and 
is  rather  critical,  I  would  not  want  to 
foreclose  someone  else. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  exclude  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  all 
Senators. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  first  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  who  is  about  do  everything 
he  can  to  defeat  this  amendment  because 
he  thinks  it  is  wrong.  But  I  thank  him 
for  his  courtesy  on  my  past  amendments 
and  for  what  I  know  will  be  a  courteous 
exchange  of  views  on  this  amendment. 
Even  more  important,  as  someone  who 
has  been  reared  on  a  farm  and  presently 
has  a  family  farm  and  is  intimately  in- 
volved in  farm  legislation,  I  thank  him 
and  the  members  of  the  Agricultural 
Committee  who  drafted  S.  1888. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Ml-.  BAYH.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
best  farm  bills  that  has  come  down  the 


pike,  and  certainly  the  best  one  since  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate. 

It  is  greatly  improved  over  the  last 
Agriculture  Act.  I  think  it  will  be  im- 
proved by  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment now  pending.  But,  having  said  that, 
I  want  to  say  very  sincerely  that  I  think 
it  is  a  definite  improvement  over  the 
past  farm  legislation.  I  say  the  same 
thing  to  the  distinguished  Senator  Irom 
North  Dakota,  a  ranking  Republican 
member. 

For  the  first  time,  I  must  say  that  un- 
der this  bill  my  constituents,  who  are 
primarily  feed  grain  producers,  are  treat- 
ed as  fairly  and  equally  as  wheat  and 
cotton  producers. 

Under  the  1973  bill  they  are  assured 
of  target  prices  on  their  entire  produc- 
tion, rather  than  on  (wily  half  of  it  as 
imder  the  current  bill.  The  target  price 
in  S.  1888  would  assure  cotton,  feed 
grains,  and  wheat  producers  approxi- 
mately the  same  level  of  income  from 
the  production  of  these  commodities  as 
they  received  in  1972  and  1973  from  their 
marketings  plus  Government  payments. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  offering  once  again 
a  $20,000  payment  limitation — not  in- 
cluding any  payment  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  represent  compensation  for 
resource  adjustment  or  public  access  for 
recreation.  I  did  this  because  in  the  past 
we  had  been  told  by  the  opponents  of  the 
amendment  that  to  apply  the  $20,000 
limitation  across  the  board  would  force 
large  farmers  primarily  wheat  and  feed 
grain  farmers,  to  leave  the  programs  and 
plant  fence  to  fence,  and  cause  a  pen- 
alty to  be  imposed.  For  this  reason  the 
present  amendment  which  has  been  co- 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  <Mr.  Roth),  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley  ) ,  and  several  others,  limits  our 
effort  to  the  income  supplement. 

Thus,  the  $20,000  limitation  would  not 
affect  those  resource  adjustment  pro- 
grams that  are  designed  to  limit  supply 
It  would  not  apply  to  those  payments 
that  are  designed  to  get  acreage  out  of 
production  so  that  the  amoimt  pro- 
duced will  be  in  reasonable  proximity  to 
the  supply  necessary  to  reach  the  target 
price.  I  have  always  felt  that  a  $55,000 
limitation  per  crop  was  too  high.  Since 
S.  1888  excludes  the  resource  adjust- 
ment payments  from  the  limitation,  such 
as  set-aside,  the  $20,000  blanket  limita- 
tion applying  only  to  income  supplement 
payments  is  even  more  desirable  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past,  when  all  types  of 
payments  would  have  been  subject  to 
the  limit. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  two  basic 
reasons,  philosophic  and  practical,  for 
feeling  that  we  must  have  a  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  subsidies  that  are  paid. 
The  first  one  goes  to  the  agricultural 
reason.  I  hope  we  do  not  ignore  in  the 
new  farm  bill  the  basic  tenet  of  farm 
programs  in  the  past,  and  that  is  the 
need  to  strengthen  the  family  farm. 
The  family  farm  is  no  longer  60  acres 
with  a  mule.  The  family  farm  is  larger, 
it  is  more  mechanized,  and  it  is  more 
expensive  to  operate.  Presently  it  Is  a 
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medium-size  business.  One  can  make  a 
distinction  between  what  is  a  medium- 
size  family  farm  today  and  large  cor- 
porate farms  that  are  expanding  year 
after  year.  If  we  are  concerned  about 
the  family  farm  we  should  put  our  sub- 
sidy payments,  our  tax  dollars,  in  those 
areas  necessary  to  strengthen  the  family 
farm.  That  is  why  I  say  that  in  the 
$55,000  payment,  or  a  total  of  up  to 
$165,000  payment  there  is  no  direct  rela- 
tionship to  strengthening  the  family 
farm.  One  of  the  major  beneficiaries  of 
Government  payments  in  terras  of  dollar 
amounts  is  the  large  farm  operation. 
Many  of  these  farms  receive  payments 
well  above  this  $20,000  payment  limita- 
tion. Few  of  them,  if  any,  require  such 
large  income  supplement  payments.  Few 
small  family  farms  receive  payments  in 
excess  of  $20,000.  Many  of  them  require 
adequate  income  supplements.  This 
amendment  sets  a  reasonable  limit  on 
such  payments,  and  insures  that  Govern- 
ment money  does  not  go  to  farmers  who 
do  not  need  it.  Enough  said  for  the  agri- 
cultural reason. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  bit  of  a 
pragmatist  as  well  as  somewhat  of  an 
idealist.  I  think  we  are  facing  a  real 
crisis  today  as  far  as  any  farm  legisla- 
tion is  concerned.  Nobody  really  knows 
what  the  poice  tag  of  this  bill  is  going  to 
be.  I  am  willing  to  pay  it,  because  I  think 
it  is  a  good  bill.  But  I  think  the  price 
tag  will  be  significant.  About  93  per- 
cent of  the  price  will  be  paid  by  people 
who  have  never  been  on  a  farm,  have 
never  milked  a  cow,  and  who  have  never 
ridden  a  tractor. 

They  are  going  to  pay  the  price  when 
they  go  to  the  supermarket  or  to  the 
corner  grocerj'  store.  There  is  no  Senator 
here  who  is  not  concerned  about  the  in- 
creased cost  of  food.  Those  of  us  con- 
cerned about  recent  farm  legislation 
have  to  come  out  of  this  debate  with 
some  clear  signal  to  the  housewife  and 
the  consumer  that  we  are  going  to  try  to 
do  something  about  it.  Otherwise  we  will 
have  a  consumer  rebellion  that  will  make 
it  impossible  for  us  to  have  a  farm  bill 
when  it  comes  to  writing  the  check  in  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  The 
$20,000  limit  ^^-ill  be  a  signal  to  the 
housewife  that  this  bill  is  designed  to  be 
directed  to  the  area  where  attention  is 
needed.  At  the  same  time  it  will  provide 
the  kind  of  basic  support  for  the  target 
price  concept  that  is  a  fundamental  in- 
gredient of  this  bill. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  impose  a  limit  of 
$20,000  on  payments  to  producers.  Cur- 
rent law  limits  payments  to  $55,000  per 
crop.  It  would  gut  the  whole  pvupose  of 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  thi-ust  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  is  to  assure  greatei'  produc- 
tivity on  our  Nation's  farms  so  that  con- 
.sumers  will  benefit  from  an  abundance 
of  food  and  fiber.  ^ 

It  is  a  complex  bill,  and  all  of  its  parti 
are  interrelated.  The  fullest  success  will 
be  assured  onlj-  if  all  parts  remain  to- 
jjether. 

One  of  the  most  Important  aspects  tf 


the  bill  in  regard  to  assuring  consumers 
of  an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  has 
to  do  with  target  prices  established  in 
the  bill  at  $2.28  for  wheat,  $1.53  for  corn 
and  other  feed  grains  in  relation  and  43 
cents  for  cotton.  These  prices  were  set  at 
a  level  that  the  committee  felt  would 
encourage  the  necessary  production  in- 
dicated by  our  future  needs.  Farmers,  as 
are  all  other  Americans,  are  operating 
in  an  inflationary  economy,  but  farmers 
cannot  be  expected  to  produce  when 
costs  of  production  are  higher  than  the 
prices  they  receive. 

If  the  abundance  is  forthcoming,  and 
we  expect  it  to  be,  but  the  demand  for 
food  and  fiber  is  not  as  great  as  was  ex- 
pected, farmers  will  still  be  protected  in 
that  they  will  receive  payments  from 
the  Government  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence between  whatever  the  market  price 
might  be  and  the  target  price. 

If  our  goals  are  achieved  farmers  will 
receive  no  payments  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  order  to  achieve  our  goals  farmers 
must  receive  reasonable  prices  and  not 
be  restrained  by  artificial  barriers. 

The  $55,000  payment  limitation  in  the 
bill  is  an  integial  part  of  the  proposal 
to  induce  an  abundant  supply  of  food 
and  fiber.  Although  the  limitation  is  a 
barrier  even  at  this  level  the  committee 
felt  that  after  3  years  farmers  had  made 
adjustments  to  it. 

£y  reduction  in  this  payment  limita- 
now  will  be  inimical  to  the  best 
est  of  consumers  and  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

I  might  point  out  that  many  unin- 
formed people  feel  that  payments  from 
the  Government  to  farmers  are  no  more 
than  a  handout.  This  is  far  from  the 
truth  and  is  indeed  contrary  to  the  facts. 
Take  cotton  for  example.  According  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1969, 
the  total  cost  of  producing  cotton  in  the 
United  States  averaged  32  cents  per 
pound.  Since  then  the  index  of  prices 
paid  by  farmers  for  production  items,  in- 
terest, taxes,  and  farm  wage  rates  has 
increased  by  31.5  percent. 

If  average  cotton  production  costs  have 
increased  by  the  same  rate,  total  costs  in 
April  of  this  would  amoimt  to  42.08  cents 
per  pound,  only  about  1  cent  less  than 
the  target  price  of  43  cents  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  that  pay- 
ments are  an  integral  part  of  total  prices 
received  and  in  large  part  are  used  to 
cover  the  cost  of  production.  Payments 
do  not  assure  profits. 

If  we  are  going  to  achieve  the  goals 
in  this  bill,  it  is  imperative  that  the  pay- 
ment limitation  remain  as  it  is  in  the 
bill.  This  is  as.<;urance  to  farmers  that 
they  can  produce  without  fear  of  dis- 
aster prices. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  designed  to 
achieve  an  abimdance  of  food  and  fiber 
for  om-  consumers  at  home  and  for  ex- 
port abroad.  If  we  are  going  to  take  care 
of  the  future,  it  is  important  that  an 
abundance  be  assured.  We  cannot  live 
without  food  and  fiber.  We  must  have  It, 
and  the  bill  so  provides. 

I  m-ge  that  the  amendment  be  re- 
jected. 


Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  remaining  time  as  I  may  have  on 
the  amendment  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  North  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  remaining  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  yield  2 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
be  quite  popular  in  my  State  to  vote  for 
this  amendment.  Only  a  handful  of 
farmers,  about  1  percent,  get  in  excess  of 
$20,000,  and  even  those  who  get  in  excess 
of  S20,000  do  not  get  much  more  than 
that.  But  if  prices  remain  anywhere  near 
what  they  are  now,  this  becomes  a  moot 
question.  Farmers  will  get  no  payments 
whatever. 

Another  thing  we  have  to  take  into 
consideration  is  that  with  inflation,  the 
costs  of  a  farmer's  operations  have  in- 
creased more  than  14  percent  in  the  last 
year,  more  than  any  other  segment  of 
our  economy;  $50,000  now  would  not  be 
much  more  than  $30,000  was  3  years  ago. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Delaware 
<Mr.  Roth). 

How  much  time  does  he  ask  for? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Two  minutes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
brief,  because  I  know  the  time  problems 
we  have  in  order  to  complete  the  bill  this 
afternoon,  but  I  am  happy  to  be  a  prime 
sponsor  with  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  in  proposing  limiting  these 
subsidies  to  $20,000,  and  I  strongly  en- 
dorse what  he  had  to  say  about  the  need 
of  keeping  this  cost  down  at  the  very  time 
when  the  cost  of  food  is  increasing  so 
rapidly  to  the  housewife. 

I  think  it  is  going  to  be  very  hard  to 
justify  to  the  consumer  or  to  the  house- 
wife a  payment  of  $55,000,  or  a  total  of 
$165,000.  as  permitted  under  the  present 
legislation,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
average  family  is  having  great  difficulties 
in  making  ends  meet,  because  of  the 
serious  problems  of  Inflation. 

In  any  event,  if  we  ai'e  going  to  con- 
tinue subsidies,  it  only  makes  good  sense 
that  we  direct  our  actions  toward  help- 
ing the  family  farm,  and  not  help  the 
large  corporate  farmers.  That  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  by  cutting  the  amount 
of  subsidies  to  $20,000. 

I  might  say  that  this  seems  to  me  a 
particularly  appropriate  time  to  do  it. 
As  has  been  pomted  out  many  times  on 
the  Senate  floor,  as  well  as  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  the  agricultural  commu- 
nity is  rightfully  prospering  and,  from 
all  predictions  of  economists,  it  will  coh- 
tinue  to  prosper.  For  that  reason  this  is 
the  time  to  phase  out  the  large  farm 
subsidies.  This  is  especially  true  in  light 
of  our  serious  fiscal  problems.  It  is  im- 
perative that  Federal  spending  be  held 
down  as  a  measure  t^fight  Inflation.  We 
cannot  afford  as  Senators  to  continue 
costly  programs.  Certainly  there  is  no 
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justification  to  continue  a  practice  that  about  closing  loopholes,  and  adding  up 
neither  helps  the  small  family  nor  con-     the  payoffs. 

I  think  we  ought  to  break  the  amount 
down  to  a  $20,000  limitation.  We  are 
dealing  with  the  family  farmer  and  an 
emergency  situation. 

The  argument  made,  as  I  understand, 
by  the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young) 
is  that  while  prices  are  up  enough  so  that 
farmers  are  not  going  to  need  any  money, 
therefore,  we  should  not  bother  to  have 
the  lower  priced  amendment.  I  hope  that 
prices  will  be  adequate  so  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  make  the  payments.  But 
if  that  is  so,  it  does  not  hurt  to  come 
down  from  $55,000  to  $20,000.  So  let  us 
have  that  assurance,  so  that  nobody  will 
be  able  to  fault  the  Senator's  statement. 

I  can  assure  Senators  that  General 
Accounting  Office  studies  that  have  been 
published  show  a  decrease  in  some  in- 
stances. Admittedly,  they  are  across  the 
board,  but  when  they  are  published  they 
shake  the  confidence  of  the  consumer 
v.'ho  is  having  such  a  tough  time  in  the 
supermarket.  There  are  going  to  be 
further  increases  in  the  agricultural 
program. 

I  compliment  the  committee  for  re- 
porting a  fine  agricultural  bill.  I  think 
it  is  a  great  piece  of  work.  But  I  think 
that  in  the  field  of  subsidy  payments  we 
must  reduce  the  amounts.  Therefore,  I 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five  min- 
utes remain  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  deeply  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roth)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Buckley). 

I  have  pursued  this  subject,  as  have 
other  Senators,  consistently  over  a  num- 
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sumer. 

I  would,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  on  this  farm  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Buckley)  . 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  1  minute,  I  just  want  to  en- 
dorse and  underscore  the  statements 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware.  We  have  to 
restore  a  sense  of  balance  in  our  overall 
legislation.  I  think  at  a  time  when  the 
cost  of  living  is  rising,  at  a  time  when 
Americans  feel  so  desperately  the  burden 
of  high  taxation,  we  must  recognize  that 
there  is  some  limit  to  what  we  can  ask 
of  the  average  taxpayer  who  earns  about 
$10,000  when  it  comes  to  asking  him  to 
subsidize  people  who  do  not  need  subsi- 
dies. 

It  seems  to  me  the  level  suggest€d  in 
the  amendment  now  under  discussion 
makes  an  appropriate  dividing  line  be- 
tween those  who  have  a  need  and  those 
who  do  not. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  the 
amendment  and  to  telegraph  to  the  Na- 
tion that  some  of  us  are  moving,  where 
we  can,  to  reduce  supports  in  this 
manner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) . 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  I  think  that  what  we  are 
talking  about  is  assisting  the  family 
farmer,  who  is  going  to  lose,  really,  his 
livelihood,  possibly  his  farm.  Therefore, 
he  is  entitled  to  some  sort  of  assurance 
that  he  will  not  be  wiped  out. 

I  have  an  amendment  I  shall  offer 
later  that  deals  with  those  who  talk 


ber  of  years.  One  of  the  major  reasons 
that  goes  to  the  legislative  responsi- 
bility that  has  been  used  to  oppose  this 
proposal  in  the  past  Is  that  "we  have  a 
farm  bill  that  has  another  year  to  run  or 
2  years  to  run;  and  to  rush  in  irresponsi- 
bly and  add  this  amendment  to  the  bill 
is  to  destroy  a  contract  we  hav  made  as 
a  result  of  the  provisions  of  the  farm 
bill." 

Frankly,  there  may  have  been  some 
credence  to  this  view  in  the  past.  Surely 
if  that  was  the  argument  that  was  pre- 
sented before,  now  is  the  time  to  face  it. 
We  are  putting  together  a  basic  farm 
program.  It  is  an  adequate  program.  But 
let  us  say  definitely  to  the  farmers,  as 
well  as  to  the  public,  that  it  is  going  to 
be  a  good  farm  program. 

I  remember  my  first  year  here.  I  do 
not  intend  to  be  critical  of  Senators,  be- 
cause they  did  the  things  they  knew  best, 
but  we  came  up  with  a  wheat  program 
after  most  of  the  wheat  had  been 
planted.  That  is  not  the  case  i.ow.  Now 
i^  the  time  to  add  this  payment  limita- 
tion to  one  of  the  best  bills  we  have  ever 
had. 

I  simply  want  to  reiterate  what  my 
friend  from  New  York  said  relative  to 
our  good  friend  from  North  Dakota's  ob- 
servations. If  the  program  really  works 
the  way  it  is  supposed  to  there  will  not  be 
a  demand  for  a  subsidy.  It  seems  to  me 
that  is  why  we  have  to  have  a  limitation. 
Just  in  the  event  the  program  does  mal- 
function, there  will  be  an  understanding 
that  not  many  people  are  going  to  be 
adversely  affected. 

Ml'.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printeo  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  list  of  all  those  who  received 
$20,000  or  more.  State  by  State, 'under 
the  last  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  AGRICULTURAL  STABILIZATION  AND  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 
NUMBER  OF  PAYEES  RECEIVING  $20,000  AND  OVER,  1972  CALENDAR  YEAR,  BY  SPECIFIED  PROGRAMS  AND  TOTAL 


state 

Feed  grain 
program 

Wheat 
program 

Upland 

cotton 

program 

All  ASCS 
programs 

State 

Feed  grain 
program 

Wheal 
program 

Upland 

cotton 

program 

All  ASCS 
programs 

Alabama 

Alaska 

1  .... 

'.'.V... 29"  ■■ 

'.'.'.'-'.'. 73" 

52 

.'.'.'.'.'. i ;;: 

2  ... 

20  ... 

i""' 

2 

31 
75  .. 

106 :: 

i'll" 

74  ... 

506 

760" 

856 
1,428 

l6" 

413 

2 

412 

573 
2 
887 
897 
1,861 
381 

2 

73 
601 
21 
283 
202 
115 
210 
540 
20 
533 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire : 

f 

3 

3 

28 

Arizona 

New  Jersey 

1  .... 
SO 

14  .... 

53""' 

117... 

55"" 

43... 

87" 

iio' 

40" 

2 

New  Mexico... 

410 

New  York... 

9 

North  Carolina 

153 

Connecticut 

North  Dakota 

414 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

38 

276 

92 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

'.'.'.'.'.'. 3      " 

151  ... 

77  ... 

187 

105 

10  .... 

1  ... 

7 

Rhode  Island _ 

South  Carolina 

5  . ... 
12 

2  .... 
614 

■■' 3":::: 

2 

69... 

195 

6  ... 

163"::: 

329 

166' 

2,047 

428 

Iowa 

South  Dakota 

201 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine..   . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Virgin  Islands 

Washington 

West  Virginia           .      ..... 

216 

5,195 

81 

Maryland..  

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

7  .... 

'.''.'.'.'. 6";;'. 

74 

1  .... 

79  .... 

13 

137 

12";:: 

331... 

11  ... 

1,790" 

89 

12 

22 
182 
1,872 
283 
647 
340 

7 
299 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana... 

Nebraska 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 

27  . .. 

2"::: 

30 
139 

1,816 

1,350 

9,045 

18,585 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  would  also    ing  the  key  facts  in  favor  of  a  $20,000 
like  to  have  tmanimous  consent  to  have    payment  limitation, 
printed  in  the  Record  a  tabulation  show-        There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 


tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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KEY  FACTS  If*  FAVOR  OF  A  JM.OOO  PAYMENT  LIMITATIOiJ 
1    Number  of  producett  receiving  ch«cLs  of  J20,000  or  mors. 


Percent 

change 

1970       1971        1972    1970  72 

Culion  producers 7.753      8,810     9,066         -fl7 

reeJ^rain  producers 1,395         245      1.855         4  33 

W'.»it  p'oducers 1,223      1,088      1,388         -fl3 

li.A. 10,371    10,  U3    12,039        +19 

-v. . 

?  ToIaI  pAwnents  to  producers  leceiviiig  S20,000  or  more  in 
197?. 

Amount  In      Excess 

excess  of         pay- 

ToIjI  $20,000        merits 

payments  producer  (percent) 


Cuiloii  pioduce's j:i9.  334.001    $!:8.0C4.n00 

Fvedgr.iip  producers..      53.  088.  Ono        15  988.000 
Vkiiest  producers 39,  ?88,000       11,488.000 


43 
30 
29 


Total. 


411,760,000 


Ntte'   Poleoli.ll  redi'Ciion  in  gover.imfnl  expenditures  '.vil* 
J.'0.(K>0  limitation.  $165,540,000. 

3.  Perrent^ges  of  produc?is  versus  lol.il  pioifuclio'i  af'ii^d- 
b,i  520,000  limit. 


Cjlton 

f'-iii  giains. 
Wtie^it 


Pioduceis 
(peiceiii) 


4.0 
0.1 
t.l 


Tot,ll 

production 

(peicc.it) 


39.5 
3  0 
4.5 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  $20,000 
limitation  on  total  pnyments  to  an  in- 
dividual producer  would  reduce  Govern- 
ment expendituics  without  reducing  the 
Lene.nts  of  the  program  to  small  family 
farmers.  Had  a  $20,000  limitation  been  in 
effect  last  year,  the  potential  savings  in 
Government  expenditures  would  have 
been  about  $165,540,000. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  can  go  back 
home  and  e:cplain  this  situation  to  those 
who  are  nov.-  hard  pressed  to  cover  ex- 
1  enses  and  pay  for  the  cost  of  groceries. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  agree  to 
tlie  amendment  and  smooth  off  one  of 
the  rough  edges  of  an  otherwise  very 
;  cod  bill. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ri.se 
today  to  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
defeat  any  proposals  to  lower  the  $55,000 
payment  limitation  on  farm  subsidies. 
There  are  those  among  us  who  would 
lovvcr  the  payment  limitation  to  the  $20,- 
000  range,  and  I  have  a  strong  concern 
that  if  Conciross  took  tliis  action,  it  would 
be  a  grave  error. 

The  cotton  industry  would  be  most  af- 
f Ci  ted  by  tliis  payment  reduction,  and  I 
would  like  to  call  to  my  colleagues,  at- 
tention the  adverse  effects  a  $20,000 
limitation  would  have  on  that  important 
industry. 

As  the  very  able  chairman  of  th3  Com- 
mittee on  Agricultme  has  pointed  out  on 
sov^hil  occasions,  there  are  important 
domestic  and  foreign  markets  for  cotton 
V  hich  must  be  fulfilled.  Cotton,  a  natural 
fiber,  competes  on  our  domestic  market 
\.ith  manmade  fibers  which  originate 
from  petrochemical  materials.  And  with 
tliis  Nation's  energy  problems,  there  is 
every  indiration  that  tlie  need  for  cotton 
is  increasing,  because  it  acts  as  an  im- 
portant buffer  against  rising  prices  of 
jietrochemical-based  fibers. 


Mr.  President,  foreign  markets  for  cot- 
ton are  also  expanding  with  cotton  from 
my  own  State  leading  the  way.' Recently, 
a  sale  of  100,000  bales  of  Texas  Plains 
cotton  was  made  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  thus  opening  new  doors 
for  overseas  sales  of  U.S.  agricultural 
products.  Continued  cotton  production 
will  enable  us  to  continue  to  earn,  or 
expand,  approximately  tliree-quarters 
of  a  billion  dollars  which  our  cotton 
earns  for  us  on  foreign  markets. 

These  markets  can  expand  only  if  we 
do  not  reduce  our  production  of  cotton. 
These  market  demands,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  must  be  met  and  if  not  with 
American  cotton,  then  certainly  with  cot- 
ton from  our  foreign  competitors. 

How  does  the  limitation  question  affect 
this  market  demand?  USDA  data  on  the 
1972  crop  of  cotton  shows  that  a  $20,000 
limitation  v.ould  adversely  affect  44  per- 
cent of  our  cotton  production.  This  ad- 
verse effect  would  be  a  sharp  reduction  in 
the  supply  of  natural  fiber,  thus  driving 
up  the  cost  of  fulfilling  our  fiber  needs. 
Ihe  alternative  would  be  to  import  cot- 
ton and  our  balance-of -payments  situa- 
tion dictates  this  -to  be  unacceptable.  It 
would  be  far  better  to  continue  our 
supply  of  cotton  and  thas  continue  the 
price  competition  with  manmade  fibers. 
Mr.  President,  it  must  be  realized  by 
those  who  criticize  the  $55,000  limitation 
that  the  iiayment  is  not  all  profit  to  the 
farmer.  According  to  a  USDA  study  of 
cotton  production  costs  the  average  cost 
of  production  for  cotton  is  about  33 ',2 
cents  a  pound  and  yet  the  average  selling 
IMice  in  1972  was  26.7  cents.  That  is  a 
tremendous  diiTerence;  and  points  well 
to  the  fact  that  subsidy  payments  are 
necessary  if  we  are  to  have  adequate 
domestic  cotton  production.  We  need  cot- 
ton, but  at  this  time  our  farmers  can- 
n<tt  produce  it  without  financial  assist- 
anchi  Therefore,  the  subsidy  payment 
can  be  called  a  consumer  payment,  be- 
cause without  it  when  production  costs 
are  higher  than  the  market  price,  we 
cannot  expect  our  farmers  to  continue  to 
provide  us  with  cotton.  It  is  a  production 
ii^centive  to  cover  costs,  not  a  profit  pay- 
ment. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  under  the 
present  bill,  if  the  market  will  provide  a 
fair  price  for  our  farmer's  cotton,  the 
subsidy  payments  will  not  be  necessary 
and  there  will  be  no  expense  to  the  gov- 
ernment. Under  the  new  program,  gov- 
ernment expense  will  occur,  only  when 
payments  are  needed  to  help  generate  a 
fair  price  to  help  cover  production 
costs. 

Cotton  is  an  important  crop  with  over 
."1  million  people  connected  directly  with 
it  and  12  million  people  indirectly  con- 
nected with  it.  It  is  a  crop  that  keeps  our 
cost  of  fiber  low  and  contributes  favor- 
ably to  our  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion. However,  under  present  conditions 
it  cannot  be  produced  in  the  necessary 
quantities  without  assistance  in  the  form 
of  subsidy  payments.  Because  of  these 
facts,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  not  to  restrict  44  percent  of 
this  valuable  industry  by  lowering  the 
payment  limitation  to  the  $20,000  range. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  Senator  Bayk.  an  amendment  which 


would  further  limit  the  payment  limita- 
tion provisions  of  the  cotton,  wheat,  and 
feed  grain  programs  to  $20,000  per  per- 
son. 

This  amendment  would  have  a  disas- 
trous impact  on  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy of  my  State  of  California.  The 
principal  supported  crop  in  California  is 
cotton.  The  cotton  industry  in  1973  will 
bring  more  than  $350  million  to  Cali- 
fornia's economy.  In  tmn,  this  will  create 
more  than  $1  billion  in  new  business 
including  retail  sales,  and  purchase  oi 
power,  fertilizers,  and  farm  equipment. 

Nationally,  cotton  also  contributed  a 
tremendous  amount  to  oiu'  economy  and 
cur  balance  of  payments.  In  1973,  it  is 
anticipated  that  we  will  export  4,700.000 
bales  of  cotton.  At  $175  per  bale,  this 
will  mean  arotmd  $822  million  of  ex- 
change for  our  balance  of  payments.  Ob- 
viously, Mr.  President,  the  issue  here  is 
how  much  support  the  Government  con- 
tributes toward  a  strong,  healthy  cotton 
industry  in  this  country. 

The  major  source  of  confusion  sur- 
rounding the  amendment  offered  here 
today  is  whether  a  further  payment  lim- 
itation is  required  in  order  to  protect 
small  farmers.  I  submit  that  it  is  not.  In 
fact,  if  this  amendment  is  adopted,  it 
will  primarily  affect  the  small  to  me- 
dium-sized cotton  farm  in  my  State. 
The  large,  giant,  wealthy  cotton  farm- 
ers are  not  participating  in  the  program. 
This  is  because  in  1970  they  recognized 
that,  with  cotton  prices  up,  they  could 
survive  economically  without  any  pay- 
ment from  the  Government.  Conse- 
quently, this  amendment  has  no  impact 
on  the  huge  farming  operations,  as  is 
.suggested  by  the  amendment's  propo- 
nents. Rather,  its  impact  will  be  on  the 
smaller  operations,  especially  those  which 
benefited  from  the  imposition  of  a 
$;:j5.000  limitation  in  the  Agriculture  Act 
on970. 

With  the  new  target  pricing  mech- 
anism of  this  bill,  there  is  no  way  of 
estimating  the  exact  size  of  farm  that 
would  be  affected  by  the  difference  be- 
tween a  $20,000  limitation  and  a  $55,000 
limitation.  Right  now,  cotton  prices  are 
high — higher  than  the  43  cents  target 
price  provided  by  S.  1888.  Under  these 
conditions,  the  Federal  Government  will 
l^ay  nothing  to  the  cotton  farmer. 

But.  for  example,  if  the  price  of  cot- 
ton on  the  market  were  to  drop  to  28 
cents — where  it  was  just  a  few  years 
age — the  Federal  Government  under  the 
target  pricing  mechanism  would  owe  the 
farmer  15  cents  per  pound  of  cotton  pro- 
duced— up  to  the  payment  limitation.  At 
this  rate  of  payment,  a  $20,000  limitation 
would  be  reached  on  a  cotton  farm  of 
only  200  acres,  and  a  $55,000  limitation, 
would  be  reached  on  a  cotton  farm  of  520 
acres.  Thus,  the  amendment  proposed  by 
my  colleague  from  Indiana  will  affect 
cotton  farms  of  between  200  and  520 
acres.  These  are  not  the  giant  farming 
opprations  that  are  supposedly  the  object 
of  this  amendment.  In  California,  these 
are  small  cotton  farms. 

In  1971,  the  limitation  provision  of  the 
1970  act  according  to  a  USDA  study, 
affected  about  1,350  farmers  who  had 
iccf^ived  more  than  $55,000  each  in  the 
1970  cctton.  wheat,  and  feed  grains,  pro- 
grams. Acccrding  to  this  same  study,  if 
the  mi'.ximum  payment  to  any  one  person 
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had  been  $20,000  In  1971,  some  10,000 
farmers  would  have  been  atfected.  The 
major  impact  of  this  lower  limit  would 
fall  on  the  cotton  program  and  cotton 
producers.  In  the  1971  cotton  program, 
8,742  persons  received  between  $20,000 
and  $55,000  in  program  payments.  Col- 
lectively, 8,742  persons  received  37.7  per- 
cent of  the  total  cotton  program  pay- 
ments in  1971. 

Furthermore,  as  I  stated  before  the 
Senate  yesterday,  this  $20,000  limitation 
provision  discriminates  against  States 
like  California  and  Arizona.  Figures  com- 
piled by  the  USDA  in  December  1972, 
reveal  the  disproportionate  impact  that 
~  a  payment  limitation  reduction  would 
have  on  California.  For  example,  in  1972, 
California  producers  received  a  total 
Federal  payment  of  $93,336,501.  Sixty- 
three  percent  of  this,  or  $60,128,375,  went 
to  producers  receiving  between  $20,000 
and  $55,000.  In  contrast,  the  total  Fed- 
eral payment  to  Iowa  producers  was 
$308,173,003,  with  less  than  2  percent  of 
this  amotmt  being  paid  to  producers  in 
the  $20,000  to  $55,000  category.  In  other 
words,  the  imposition  of  a  $20,000 
payment  limitation  would  have  grave 
economic  consequences  for  California's 
agriculture  but  wotild  be  insignificant  for 
Iowa's. 

If  this  amendment  is  approved,  large 
amotmts  of  acreage  now  planted  in  cot- 
ton may  be  diverted  to  other  crops,  in- 
cluding nonsupported  crops  such  as 
grapes,  nuts,  tree  fruits,  cling  and  free- 
stone peaches,  plums,  nectarines,  apri- 
cots, berries,  carrots,  asparagus,  toma- 
toes, cantaloTjpes,  safflower,  olives,  figs, 
and  pomegranates.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  the  chaos  that  would  result. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  cotton  land  which 
cannot  produce  cotton  without  the  sub- 
sidy will  be  forced  onto  the  market  or 
into  these  and  other  crops. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment would  cripple  California's  cotton 
Industry  and  would  have  indirect,  but 
just  as  grave,  consequences  for  many  of 
the  nonsupported  crops  grown  In  my 
State.  I  Tirge  the  defeat  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

•Ilie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan).  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay. "  I  withhold 
my  vote. 


Mr.  RAKTDOLPH  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis).  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at 
hberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
withdraw  mj'  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (after  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative).  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright).  I 
do  this  to  fulfill  a  commitment  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  If  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote'  "yea." 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I,  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  regu- 
lar order. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  aiiSloimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Pctlbright)  ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McCieixan)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  aimounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hast)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  is  absent 
because  of  illness  in  his  family,  and  his 
pair  has  been  previously  announced. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Domenio)  Is  absent  to  attend  the  fun- 
eral <rf  a  friend. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett), the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Dominick)  ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin),  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hbuska)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  and 
the  Senator  frwn  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrcska) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45, 
nays37,  as  follows  : 


NATS— 37 


I  No.  184  Leg] 

TEAS— 45 

Abourezk 

Cook 

Pell 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Percy 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Prozmire 

Beau 

Huddlecton 

BibiooS 

Bellmon 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Bible 

Jackson 

Sttxbe 

Biden 

Javits 

Sctiwelker 

Brooke 

Kennedy 

Scott.  Pa. 

Buckley 

Uathias 

Scott.  Va. 

Byrd. 

McOovem 

Stafford 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Mclntyre 

Sterenson 

Cannon 

Metcalf 

Tttft 

Caae 

Moodale 

Welcker 

Chiles 

M0S8 

WUliama 

duircb 

Nelson 

Clark 

Fackwood 

Aiken 

Fons 

McGee 

Allen 

Goldwater 

Montoya 

Baker 

Gravel 

Nunii 

Bentsen 

Gurney 

Peaisou 

Brock 

Hansen 

Stevens 

Burdlck 

Haskell 

6^•mington 

Cranston 

Hathaway 

Talmadge 

Curtle 

Helms 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Hollings 

Tower 

Eagleton 

Inouye 

Tunney 

Eastland 

Johnston 

Toung 

Erviu 

Long 

Fanuin 

McClure 

PRESENT   AND    GIVING    LTV'E   PAIRS,    AS 
PREVIOUSLT  RECOfiiiED— 5 
Pastore,  for. 
M^nuEon,  against. 
Randolph,  for. 
Robert  C.  Byrd,  for. 
Sparkman,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 13 

Bennett  Griffin  McCleUan 

Cotton  Hart  Muskie 

Domenici  Hniska  Stennis 

Dominick  Hughes 

Fxilbright  Mansfield 

So  Mr.  Bath's  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Buckley)  is  recognized  to 
offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  vote  on  the  Bayh  amendment,  I 
withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  Senators 
in  the  aisle  who  are  conversing  are  re- 
quested to  retire  to  the  cloakrooms  so 
that  Senators  who  wish  to  speak  may  be 
heard. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss)  has  asked  if  I  would  exchange 
time  with  him.  because  his  amendment 
follows  sequentially  the  amendment  just 
agreed  to. 

Therefore,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  I  may  change  places  in  order  of 
amendments  with  the  Senator  from 
Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiUwut 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    201 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr,  President.  I  thank  my 
colleague  from  Maryland  for  his  con- 
sideration, and  I  shall  try  to  be  very 
brief.  ci^t 

My  amendment  Is,  in%ed,  a  follow-on 
to  the  OBe  just  agreed  to  by  this  body.  I 
call  up  nv  amendment  No.  201,  and  ask 
mianimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  explain  the  amendment, 
and  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Roth)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquirj'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  withdrawal  of  amend- 
ments and  the  change  in  order  of  pres- 
entation will  not  affect  the  time  for  the 
final  vote? 

'JCtie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  advise  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  that  there  is  a  time  limi- 
tation of  15  minutes  on  each  amend- 
ment. 10  minutes  to  the  proponent  and  5 
to  the  manager  of  the  bill,  with  a  10- 
minute  limitation  on  each  vote. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  understand  that 
the  final  vote  has  been  fixed  at  2:30  p.m. 
today.  Is  that  correct ', 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  vote 
or.  passage  has  been  fixed  by  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  at  no  later  than  2 :  30 
p.m.;  the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Oil  page  1.  line  5.  strike  out  "101(1)"  and 
insert  "101". 

On  page  1.  line  6.  insert  "In  paragraph 
( 1 )  "  immediately  belore  "and". 

On  page  1,  line  7.  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  2,  at  the  end  or  line  3.  add  a 
comma  and  the  word  "and". 

On  page  2.  between  lines  3  and  4,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(C»  adding  at  the  end  fViereof  a  new  sub- 
section as  foUows: 

"  '(5)  In  any  case  in  which  the  owner  or 
operator  of  a  farm  leases  any  portion  of  the 
farm  or  any  portion  of  the  acreage  allotment 
for  the  farm  to  one  or  more  persons,  the  pay- 
ment limitation  prescribed  by  this  section 
shall  apply  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the 
leasor  had  not  leased  such  portion  of  the 
farm  or  acreage  allotment,  except  that  such 
limitation  may  be  applied  by  the  Secretary 
on  a  pro  rata  basis  (or  other  basis  specified 
by  the  leasor)  between  the  leasor  and  leasee 
or  leasees.  In  no  event  may  the  total  pay- 
ments made  with  respect  to  the  portion  of 
the  acreage  or  acreage  allotment,  as  the  case 
may  be.  retained  by  the  leasor  and  the  por- 
tion of  the  acreage  or  acreage  allotment 
leased  by  the  leasor  exceed  the  total  payment 
limitation  established  by  this  section.  Noth- 
ing in  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  payment  to  any  person  of  any 
amoimt  in  excess  of  the  payment  limitation 
established  In  this  section.  The  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  leasing  ar- 
rangements entered  Into  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1973.'." 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  first  of  all, 
I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  the  entire  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  for  a  fine  piece 
of  legislation.  The  new  target-price  con- 
cept will  be  a  boost  to  farmers  through- 
out America. 

My  amendment  is  really  a  follow-on 
to  that  which  the  Senate  has  just  agreed 
to.  setting  the  limitation  on  subsidy  pay- 
ments at  $20,000  for  any  one--Qperator. 

My  amendment  is  simply  a  limitation 
to  make  sure  that  there  is  not  some  sort 
of  dodge  praicticed,  so  that  a  single  op- 
erator or  farmer  cannot,  by  leasing  off 
a  part  of  his  property  or  taking  other 
steps  of  that  sort,  really  obtain  more 
than  the  amount  of  the  limitation  that 
we  have  set.  Under  the  limitation  that  we 
have  previously  had  of  $55,000.   there 


were  a  number  of  dodges  executed,  and 
many  were  able  to  obtain  an  additional 
return. 

The  question  raised  by  my  amend- 
ment is  simple:  Does  Congress  really 
want  to  say  that  huge  Federal  handouts 
to  wealthy  farmers  must  be  stopped?  Or 
do  we  continue  to  pretend  that  such  a 
limit  has  been  enacted,  when  we  know 
that  loopholes  allow  fat  payments  to 
flow  into  the  pockets  of  absentee  land- 
lords, hobby  farmers,  and  well-to-do 
agribusiness? 

We  must  say  "No"  to  this  practice.  I 
believe  that  Congress  intended  to  enact 
a  solid  lid  on  farm  payments  in  1970.  The 
intent  of  Congress  was  to  save  the  tax- 
payers of  America  millions  of  dollars  in 
farm  subsidies  handed  out  to  wealthy  op- 
erators— not  small  farmers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston  ) .  If  the  Senator  will  suspend, 
the  Chair  would  state  that  it  will  take 
unanimous  consent  to  consider  his 
amendment  because  it  amends  the  sanye 
language  as  that  amended  in  thej«st 
amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  amendment  may 
be  modified  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  at  the  end  of  line  3,  add  a 
comma  and  the  word  "and". 

On  page  2.  between  lines  3  and  4,  Insert 
the  following: 

(C)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows: 

"(5)  In  any  case  In  which  the  owner  or 
operator  of  a  farm  leases  any  portion  of  the 
farm  or  any  portion  of  the  acreage  allotment 
for  the  farm  to  one  or  more  persons,  the 
payment  limitation  prescribed  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the 
leasor  had  not  leased  such  portion  of  the 
farm  or  acreage  allotment,  except  that  such 
limitation  may  be  applied  by  the  Secretary 
on  a  pro  rata  basis  (or  other  basis  specified 
by  the  leasor)  between  the  leasor  and  leasee 
or  leasees.  In  no  event  may  the  total  pay- 
ments made  with  respect  to  the  portion  of 
the  acreage  or  acreage  allotment,  as  the  case 
may  be,  retained  by  the  leasor  and  the  por- 
tion of  the  acreage  or  acreage  allotment 
leased  by  the  leasor  exceed  the  total  pay- 
ment limitation  established  by  this  section. 
Nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  payment  to  any  person  of 
any  amount  In  e.xcess  of  the  payment  limita- 
tion established  in  this  section.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
leasing  arrangements  entered  Into  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. 

Will  the  Senator  please  send  his  modi- 
fication to  the  desk. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  modification. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  2,  at  the  end  of  line  3,  add  a 
comma  and  the  word  "and". 

On  page  2,  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert 
the  following: 

(C)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub* 
section  as  follows: 

"(5)  In  any  case  in  which  the  owner  or 
operator  uf  a  farm  leases  any  portion  of  the 
farm  or  any  portion  of  the  acreage  allotment 
for  the  farm  to  one  or  more  persons,  the  pay- 
ment  limitation  pre.scribed  by  this  section 


shall  apply  In  the  same  manner  as  If  the 
leasor  had  not  leased  such  portion  of  the 
farm  or  acreage  allotment,  except  that  such 
limitation  may  be  applied  by  the  Secretary 
on  a  pro  rata  basis  (or  other  basis  specified 
by  the  leasor)  between  the  leasor  and  leasee 
or  leasees.  In  no  event  may  the  total  pay- 
ments made  with  respect  to  the  portion  of 
the  acreage  or  acreage  allotment,  as  the 
case  may  be.  retained  by  the  leasor  and  the 
portion  of  the  acreage  or  acreage  allotment 
leased  by  the  leasor  exceed  the  total  payment 
limitation  established  by  this  section.  Noth- 
ing in  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  payment  to  any  person  of  any 
amount  in  excess  of  the  payment  limitation 
established  in  this  section.  The  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  leasing 
arrangements  entered  Into  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Agriculture  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1973." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

^he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ato!"~fw«n  Utah  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CUljlTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  for  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  I  am  on  very  limited  time  and 
I  certainly  would  like  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  has  the  flook 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  PresidentUet  me  point 
out  that  studies  made  by  GAO  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  con- 
firmed the  fact  that  the  anticipated  sav- 
ings were  merely  an  illusion  on  paper. 
The  GAO  study  summarized  the  effects 
of  the  $55,000  limitation  and  its  weak 
regulations  as  causing  "no  significant  re- 
duction in  the  total  amount  pf  1971  cot- 
ton, wheat  and  feed  grain  program  ex- 
penditui'es."  The  total  savings  for  1971 
and  1972,  respectively  were  a  meager 
$2.2  and  $2.8  million.  The  regulations 
implemented  by  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment were  not  effective  in  preventing 
evasive  tactics  by  large  producers  to  re- 
ceive payments  above  the  $55,000  limi- 
tation. 

This  amendment  will  make  the  pay- 
ment limitation  set  by  Congress,  regard- 
less of  the  amount,  an  effective  limita- 
tion. It  will  plug  the  loophole  which  al- 
lows leasing  of  allotments  and/or  land 
for  excessive  payments  resource  adjust- 
ment. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  impact  of 
the  payment  limitation  has  already  been 
reduced  in  the  bill  by  eliminating  its 
application  to  money  farmers  receive  for 
not  producing  crops.  Under  the  new  bill 
before  us,  the  limit  would  apply  only  to 
the  money  a  farmer  gets  when  he  sells 
crops  at  a  low  price  and  receives  a  pay- 
ment to  bring  that  price  up  to  an  ade- 
quate level.  So  we  are  really  talking 
about  limiting  the  welfare  subsidy  a 
farmer  receives. 

The  lessee  would  still  be  entitled  to  the 
full  amount  under  any  loan  program. 
These  regulations  would  become  effective 
when  the  1970  program  expires.  Any 
prior  agreements  or  partnerships  be- 
tween producers  would  remain  In  effect 
unless  terminated  thi-ough  provisions  In 
the  1970  or  1973  bills.  The  majority  of 
leases  entered  into  since  1970  will  end 
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this  year  making  the  new  regulations 
an  effective  clamp  on  the  leasing  loop- 
hole. We  simply  say  that  no  matter  how 
many  times  a  farmer  splits  up  his  farm 
by  leasing  parts  of  it  to  friends,  members 
of  his  family,  or  any  other  persons,  the 
total  subsidy  received  by  all  of  them  to- 
gether can't  go  above  the  limitation. 

There  is  no  attempt  whateoever  in  this 
amendment  to  set  the  amount  of  the 
present  payment  limitation  either  higher 
or  lower.  But  if  the  intention  of  Congress 
is  to  fix  a  definite  price  ceiling,  then 
why  should  we  leave  provisions  in  the 
bill  allowing  evasive  actions  to  avoid  the 
limitation?  Why  should  huge  corpora- 
tions and  producers  be  subsidized  to  the 
tune  of  $2  to  $3  million  when  Congress 
authorized  a  payment  limit?  "Whatever 
the  amount  this  body  decides  upon  as  a 
payment  limitation,  it  should  carry  with 
it  the  regulations  that  will  make  it  effec- 
tive and  feasible  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  administer.  This  amend- 
ment will  accomplish  those  important 
tasks. 

The  Agricultvu-e  Department  has  is- 
sued several  regulations  over  the  past  2 
years  which  have  closed  some  of  the 
loopholes  in  the  1970  limitation.  But  the 
main  method  used  to  reduce  tlie  finan- 
cial impact  of  the  limitation — leasing 
acreage  allotments  to  spread  payments 
to  more  persons — is  still  an  open  avenue 
in  the  1973  farm  bill.  This  loophole  will 
remain,  no  matter  whether  the  limita- 
tion is  set  at  $10,000  or  $100,000.  unless 
my  amendment  is  accepted  by  Congress. 
If  not,  the  economist  John  A.  Schnit- 
taker  accurately  predicts  the  results  of 
another  payment  limitation  in  accord 
with  the  1970  Act: 

If  Congress  is  not  willing  to  enact  strict 
controls  on  farm  splitting  and  to  require 
USDA  to  enforce  it,  there  is  no  point  In  a 
payment  limitation  on  individual  farms  at 
any  level.  The  real  oxitcome  of  an  exercise 
such  as  the  $55,000  limitation  in  the  1970  Act 
is  to  make  it  inconvenient  for  farmers  to 
collect  their  welfare  grants  for  growing  cot- 
ton, but  not  so  inconvenient  as  to  stop  the 
payments. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  be  consistent  with  its  previous  in- 
tent, and  thereby  adopt  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which 
I  offer  would  prohibit  the  leasing  of 
farms  to  friends,  relatives,  or  otherwise 
to  split  them  up  in  order  to  be  able 
to  get  a  subsidy  on  the  crop  payment 
when  it  is  sold.  I  believe  that  Uiis  is 
simple  equity,  that  this  is  what  we  want 
to  do  and  what  we  tried  to  do  when  we 
put  in  the  farm  limitation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
articles  published  on  this  subject,  one  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  and  the 
other  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  which 
explain  exactly  what  we  are  trying  to 
accomplish. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May  13, 

1972] 
Lots  Mori;  Subsidt  Cream  To  Be  Skimmed 

Something  \t  wrong  In  the  administration 
of  the  law  that  limits  farm  subsidy  payments 
to  $55,000  per  crop.  Instead  of  skimming  the 
subsidy   cream  off  the  top,   passage  of   the 


$55,000  limit  seems  only  to  have  taken  a 
little  of  the  foam  off  the  cream  on  top. 

From  1966  to  1970,  federal  taxpayers  con- 
tributed from  $2.5  billion  to  $3.3  billion  a 
year  to  support  farm  prices  by  payments  to 
growers.  Six  gigantic  farm  corporations  re- 
ceived more  than  a  million  dollars  each  In 
1970  subsidies — and  two  of  them  got  more 
than  $4  million.  The  scandal  of  these  im- 
mense payments  flowing  out  of  what  was 
supposed  to  be  aid  to  Individual  farmers 
and  their  families  finally  reached  Congress, 
and  in  1970  a  $55,000  per  crop  per  producer 
limit  w«s  passed. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  more  than  half 
the  subsidy  payments  were  being  made  to  the 
15  percent  of  farm  ownerships  with  annual 
EiK^  of  more  than  $20,000,  the  0 55,000  limit 
seemed  high,  and  there  was  a  spirited  de- 
bate about  making  the  limit  $20,000. 

It's  time  to  look  at  the  proposal  again,  for 
a  new  study  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice (GAO)  has  unearthed  the  exploitation 
by  some  farm  companies  of  loopholes  in  the 
1970  law.  According  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  $55,000  law  has  produced 
El^i!:gs  of  only  $2,180,000,  a  small  dent  In  a 
mulU-blllton-doUar  program. 

The  U.S.  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Con.servation  Service  (ASCS)  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  seeing  that  crop  payments  are 
"valid,  accurate  and  in  compliance"  with 
law.  On  the  contrary,  the  GAO  found  cases 
in  which  farmers  have  used  subterfuges  to 
spread  the  $55,000  ceilings  around  among 
relatives,  business  partners,  or  new  corpora- 
tions or  partnerships.  Moreover,  if  the 
county  ASCS  committee  looked  the  other 
wav  while  this  finagling  was  going  on.  the 
GAO  contends  that  higher  levels  of  the  ASCS 
ort'anlzaiion  did  nothing. 

When  a  Mississippi  farmer  can  lease  most 
of  his  5,000  acres  of  ootton  allotments  to  45 
other  persons,  so  that  all  qualify  for  subsidy 
paymeats,  there's  a  breakdown  in  adminis- 
tration. A  tougher  law  would  help.  Surely  a 
$20,0(X)  payment  ceiling  would  be  enough  to 
persuade  a  farm  family  to  keep  a  field  out  of 
production  for  a  year. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  the  General  Account- 
ing OflSce  to  thank  for  telling  us  of  another 
instance  in  which  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  completely  negated  an  admittedly 
weak  law  by  poor  administration. — Louisville 
Courier-Journal 


[Ftom  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 

May  9,  1973) 
There  Gors  That  Song  Agaiw 

A  study  prepared  recently  for  Congress' 
Joint  Economic  Committee  found  that  only 
7":;  of  the  benefits  from  the  government's 
farm  commodity  programs  go  to  the  poorest 
41 '^;  of  U.S.  farms,  while  the  richest  TA  re- 
ceive 32 '  I . 

The  precise  figures  niay  be  new  but  the 
pattern  is  familiar:  A  price  support  program 
devised  to  help  poor  and  marginal  farmers 
chiefly  benefits  those  who  least  need  help. 
IIo  wonder  the  administration  proposes  re- 
ducing the  farmer's  dependence  on  govern- 
ment payments,  enabling  him  to  increase 
crop  exports  and  giving  him  greater  freedom 
in  planting  decisions. 

Yet  what  is  true  for  agriculture  Is  dis- 
couragingly  true  elsewhere.  If  agricultural 
subsidy  programs  have  mostly  helped  large 
farms,  the  much-heralded  war  on  poverty 
mostly  helped  an  army  of  nonpoor  adminis- 
trators, consultants  and  advisers.  The  foreign 
aid  program,  with  its  promise  to  close  the 
gap  between  social  classes  and  between  rich 
and  poor  nations,  largely  lined  the  pockets 
of  the  ruling  class  and  made  almost  no  dent 
In  the  living  standards  of  the  masses. 

The  solution  is  not  outright  elimination  of 
government  pvopmms,  but  a  lowering  of 
Bights,  which  means  a  realistic  understand- 
ing of  the  limits  of  paternalism.  Government 
programs  can  assist,  biit  they  are  usually  in- 


sufficient by  themselves  to  change  traditions, 
alter  beliefs  or  reorient  preferences.  They 
should  aim  not  so  much  at  Income  redistri- 
bution (which  Is  usually  a  tacit  rather  than 
a  stated  goal),  but  at  generating  additional 
income  by  providing  the  skills  and  technol- 
ogy thai>^n  the  farm,  in  tlie  cities,  or  over- 
seas— increase  wealth. 

That  way  is  cheaper  In  terms  of  dollars: 
for  example,  former  U.S.  budget  director 
Charles  Schultze  estimated  some  time  ago 
that  consumers  would  pay  $4.5  billion  less 
for  food  annually  if  all  government  farm  pro- 
grams were  abolished.  More  importantly  it  is 
cheaper  in  terms  of  social  stress,  by  avoiding 
the  false  hopes  and  expectations  that  lead 
to  the  kind  of  bitterness  and  disillusionment 
that  are  so  easily  translated  into  confro:ita- 
ticn  and  unrest. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  would  hope 
that  we  might  move  on  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  to  make  it  a  completing  part 
of  the  Bayh  amendment. 

I  would  ask  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bill  if  it  would  be  possible  for  him 
to  accept  this  amendment  so  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  go  to  a  roll- 
call  vote.  However,  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret very  much  that  I  cannot  accept  the 
Senators  proposition.  This  amendmeni 
is  far  worse  than  the  Bayh  amendment. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  confiscate  property 
without  due  process  of  law.  Allotments 
of  land  are  very  valuable  property.  They 
give  the  owner  the  right  to  produce  a 
commodity  and  receive  the  benefits  of  the 
program. 

The  previous  amendment  provided  a 
limitation  on  payments  for  the  produc- 
tion of  commodities  in  the  United  States. 
Now  the  pending  amendment  would 
compound  that  and  say  that  a  man  who 
had  a  valuable  property  right  could  not 
even  dispose  of  it.  That  would  be  con- 
fiscation of  property  without  due  process 
of  law.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

In  my  judgment,  this  amendment 
woiild  destroy  the  purposes  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  which  was  voted  unanimously  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. It  would  produce  a  scarcity  in  this 
country.  We  would  be  importing  cotton 
into  the  United  States  of  America  in  a 
very  short  period  of  time  and  I  do  not 
know  what  else  we  would  be  importing: 
thereafter.  We  may  have  lines  of  people 
trying  to  buy  things  not  available  in  cur 
stores. 

I  hope  the  time  will  never  come  when 
tlie  Senate  will  vote  to  confiscate  a  val- 
uable propei'ty  right  without  due  process 
of  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute  to  answer  quickly  v.hat 
has  just  been  said  by  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill. 

My  amendment  would  not  stop  at  all 
the  right  of  a  farmer  to  lease  part  of  his 
farm  or  to  transfer  it.  It  would  simply 
provide  that  he  cannot  use  it  as  a  device 
to  get  an  additional  subsidy  payment 
from  tlie  leasing  part.  One  of  the  abuses 
that  crept  in  when  the  $55,000  limita- 
tion was  put  on  was  the  leasing  off  of 
part  of  a  farm  to  the  children,  neigh- 
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bors.  or  anyone  else,  thereby  compound- 
ing the  payments. 

That  is  not  what  is  aimed  at  In  this 
amendment.  What  is  aimed  at  is  to  stop 
that  as  a  racket.  We  simply  say  that  if 
he  claims  one  of  these  subsidy  payments, 
he  may  not  compound  it  by  a  leasing 
procedure  to  break  it  up  into  pieces  so 
that  he  gets  duplicate  subsidy  payments. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  the  Senator  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  this  amendment  has  been  now  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss)  as  modified. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  lesislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
'Ml-.  Hard  ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes*,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
<Mr.  Mansfield*,  the  Senator  from 
Aikansas  (Mi-.  McClellan*  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskiei  is  absent  on 
ollicial  business. 

I  aLso  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mi.ssis.sippi  (Mr.  Stennis*  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellani  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart  •  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  an- 
nounce >  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Domenici)  is  absent  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  a  friend. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett*, the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMENici),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 


Aiken 

Alleu 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bellmon 

Bentseii 

Brock 

Burclick 


NATS— 44 

Fannla 

Fong 

Goldwatcr 

Gravel 

Guraey 

Hansen 

Hathawuy 

Helms 


Byrd.  Robert  C.  HoUlna:s 
Cranston  Hiiddleston 


Curtis 

Dole 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ervin 


Bennett 

Cook 

Cotton 

Domenici 

Domlnick 


McClure 

McGee 

Mondal* 

Montoya 

Nunn 

Pearson 

Randolph 

Sparkman 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Yoiuiij 


Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Long 

MOT  VOTING— 14 

Fulbrlght  Mansfield 

Grifiin  McClellau 

Hart  Muskie 

Hruska  Biennis 
Hughes 


So  Mr.  Moss'  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr,  TALMADGE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

Mr,  MOSS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  Senator's  motion? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  motion  to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient second. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  not  do  that.  We  have  only 
1  hour  and  10  minutes  remaining.  We 
yet  have  five  amendments  remaining, 
and  we  are  going  to  get  to  the  point 
where  Senators  who  are  at  the  end  of 
the  line  will  have  no  time  at  all  on 
their  amendments.  The  Senator  has  had 
his  chance.  I  hope  he  will  not  ask  for  a 
quorum  call.  If  he  wants  to  ask  again 
for  reconsideration,  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  moved  to  reconsider  and 
there  has  been  a  motion  to  table.  I  think 
we  are  entitled  to  reconsideration.  There 
is  a  lot  of  switching  of  votes  at  the  end 
and  finally  one  vote  would  have  changed 
the  result.  Under  the  circumstances  I 
think  the  Senate  should  be  entitled  to 
examine  the  position  we  have  taken.  We 
just  voted  the  Bayh  amendment  and 
this  is  a  switch  from  it,  and  now  we 


I  Mr.  Griffin),  and  the  Senator  from    ^ay  we  do  m mean  $20,000. 


Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska*   are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Seimtpr  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook  >  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici*  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska* 
w  ould  each  vote  "nay." 

Tlie  result  was  announced — yeas  42. 
na.vs44,  as  follows: 

I  No.  185  Xeg  I 

YEAS — 42 

Alxiure/k  Haskell  Proxmire 

Havh  Hatfield  Riblcoff 

Beall  Javlts  Roth 

Uible  Kennedy  Saxbe 

Biden  Macnuson  Schweikcr 

Br(x>ke  Mathias  Scott.  Pa. 

Biickley  McGovern  Scott.  Va. 

Byrd.  Mclntyre  Stafford 

Harry  F.  Jr.     MetcaU  Stevens 

Cannon  Moss  Stevenson 

Case  Nelson  Taft 

Chile.s  Packwood  Weicker 

Church  Pasture  Willumis 

Clark  Pell 

HartKe  Percy 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion to  titble  is  not  debatable.  There  was 
no  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  may  we  try 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  again? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
now  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  ask  for  the  regular  order 
at  the  end  of  the  10  minutes  on  each 
rollcall  from  here  on  out.  I  am  con- 
strained to  do  so  because  of  the  severe 
limitation  of  time.  Perhaps  that  will  stop 
some  of  the  late  vote  iockeying  also. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBiyoHT  I ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart*,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes*,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
'Mr.  Mansfield*,  and  the  Senator  from 


Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)   are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie )  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  is  ab.sent  be- 
cause of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Domenici)  is  absent  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  a  friend. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett) ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin),  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  and 
the  Senate  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — veas  48, 
nays  38,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Burdlck 


I  No.  186  Leg.) 

YEAS— 48 

Fannin 

Fong 

Gravel 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Haskell 

Hathaway 

Helms 


Byrd.  Robert  C.  Hollings 


Cook 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ervin 


Abourc/'k 

Bavh 

Beall 

Bible 

Biden 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Byrd, 

Harry  F. 
Cannon 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 


Bennett 

Cotton 

Domenici 

Dominick 

Fulbright 


Jr. 


Huddleston 

Hiimphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Long 

Magnuson 

NAYS— 38 
Clark 
Hartke 
Hatfield 
Javits 
Kennedy 
Mathias 
McGovern 
McIntjTe 
Metcalf 
Moss 
Nelson 
Packwood 
Pastore 


McClure 

McGee 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Nunn 

Pearson 

Randolph 

Sparkman 

Stevens 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Weicker 

Young 


Pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Rlbicofl 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Schweikcr 

Scott.  Pa. 

Scott.  Va. 

Stafford 

Stevenson 

Taft 

Williams 


NOT  VOTING— 14 


Goldwater 

Griffin 

Hart 

Hruska 

Hughes 


Mansfield 
McClellan 
Muskie 
Stennis 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Moss  amendment  was  rejected  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    207 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk,  which  I  call 
up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment (No.  207)  as  follows: 

Sec.  — .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  or  of  this  Act,  all  authority  of  the 
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secretary  of  Agriculture  to  provide  for  a  na- 
tional acreage  allotment,  and  the  apportion- 
ment of  such  allotment,  for  wheat,  food 
grains,  or  cotton  shall  expire  at  the  end  of 
the  1973  crop  year. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.,  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
has  raised  a  number  of  questions,  and  I 
think  it  is  significant  that  when  we  have 
men  of  the  vast  agricultural  experience 
and  the  vast  legislative  experience  as  are 
represented  on  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  we  do  not  have 
the  answer  to  this  question.  One  of  the 
questions  which  has  not  been  answered, 
yet  which  has  been  asked  repeatedly — 
it  was  asked  a  few  minutes  ago  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana — is, 
How  much  is  the  target  price  really  going 
to  cost?  What  is  going  to  be  the  effect  of 
the  target  price  program  on  feed  deficit 
areas?  How  does  this  affect  our  ability  to 
expand  agricultural  exports  when  we 
have  objected  specifically  to  other  na- 
tions using  this  device? 

Another  range  of  questions  which  has 
not  been  answered  yet  is:  How  does  this 
target  price  for  feed  grains  affect  our 
livestock  industry?  How  is  it  going  to 
affect  the  poultry  industry?  What  is  go- 
ing to  be  the  effect  on  consumers  who 
want  to  buy  food? 

These  are  questions  that  have  not  even 
been  addressed  yet,  and  I  hope  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  will, 
before  consideration  of  this  bill  is  over, 
and  perhaps  in  discussing  this  amend- 
ment, offer  to  give  us  some  answers  to 
these  questions,  because  we  have  not 
heard  them. 

This  amendment  addresses  itself  to 
something  I  think  we  can  determine,  be- 
cause we  are  talking  here  about  one  of 
the  facts  of  life  in  agriculture  today, 
which  will  be  perpetuated  by  S.  1888,  and 
that  is  farm  acreage  allotments.  Under 
the  present  system,  which  will  be  con- 
tinued, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  allocate  acreage  State  by 
State,  county  by  county,  farm  by  farm, 
on  the  basis  of  the  previous  crop.  The 
effect  of  this  is  to  make  a  farmer  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  target  price  pay- 
ment only  if  he  is  planted  within  the  in- 
dividual farm  allotment  which  is  allotted 
to  his  farm.  This  is  brought  into  question 
on  several  grounds — on  the  ground  of 
equity,  on  the  ground  of  efficiency,  on 
the  ground  of  its  effect  on  market  de- 
mands, on  the  ground  that  it  hurts  com- 
petition and  hurts  the  consumer. 

Farmers  who  have  historically  been 
producing  these  crops  would  have  the 
Jaasis  for  a  farm  acreage  allotment,  but 
farmers  who  have  not  been  producing  a 
particular  crop  do  not  have  a  basis  for 
a  farm  allotment,  and  therefore  no  new 
man  can  come  into  production  in  a  given 
crop  without  considerable  hardship. 

The  most  important  things  that  a  his- 
toric basis  or  allotment  does  is  to  re- 
strict a  farmer's  freedom  to  adjust  to 
changing  conditions  in  agriculture.  If 
a  market  situation  changes,  so  that  a 
farmer  wants  to  increase  or  decrease  his 
production  in  a  given  commodity,  or  to 
move  to  a  totally  different  commodity, 
he  has  to  cope  with  the  restrictions  and 


inhibitions  of  the  allotment — in  other 
words,  it  crystalizes  and  freezes  produc- 
tion patterns  and  makes  it  difficult  for 
individuals_ajulmakes  it  difficult  for  the 
Nation  to  adjustXp  the  changing  times. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  RO:.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
yield  because  of  the  time  limitation.  If 
I  have  a  minute  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator. 

,  Mr.  YOUNG.  I  was  going  to  ask :  Would 
it  not  consider  including  tobacco,  pea- 
nuts, and  other  commodities? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  allot- 
ments based  on  the  cropping  history  of 
the  1950's  still  tend  to  "lock  in"  the  same 
old  production  patterns  that  are  not  re- 
flected in  modern  agricult-jral  commodi- 
ties. I  think  this  bill  would  tie  lucrative 
production  price  guarantees  to  these 
acreage  allotments,  and  the  day  may 
come  when  farming  will  depend  not  on 
the  ability  of  the  farmer  to  raise  his 
crops,  not  even  on  the  ability  of  the 
farmer  to  buy  his  land,  but  on  his  abil- 
ity to  buy  allotments. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  alluded  to 
those  when  he  said  this  is  a  valuable 
property  right.  This  is  what  we  are  con- 
firming in  the  bill — a  valuable  property 
right — and  farming  may  get  to  the  status 
of  those  who  sell  alcoholic  beverages. 
They  do  not  buy  a  store.  They  do  not 
buy  a  business.  They  buy  a  liquor  license. 

We  have  it  in  the  paramutual  field. 
One  no  longer  buys  a  racetrack  because 
it  cannot  do  him  any  good  unless  he  can 
buy  the  racing  days  that  go  with  it. 
That  is  the  kind  of  amendment  we  have. 
One  has  to  really  understand  its  impor- 
tance here.  We  are  talking  about  a  prop- 
erty right  which  we  are  conferring  on 
those  farmers  who  have  a  historic,  basic 
claim. 

The  effect  of  this  on  consumers  is  that 
based  on  past  history,  it  encourages 
farmers  to  continue  to  produce  commod- 
ities irrespective  of  demand.  And  as  a 
result,  farm  production  moves  backward 
instead  of  forward.  And  this  is  the  great 
inequity  of  this  system, 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
respect  I  have  had  experience  with  what 
happens.  If  a  man  wants  to  change  from 
a  dairy  operation  to  a  feed  grain  opera- 
tion, he  has  to  provide  some  legumes 
and  pasture  and  hay.  And  if  the  farm 
sells,  they  are  still  on  a  certain  acreage 
of  corn. 

I  have  been  through  the  expense  of 
trying  to  change  one  of  these  operations. 
One  cannot  say  we  changed  from  a  dairy 
farm.  It  just  cannot  be  done. 

The  second  thing  is  that  at  the  time 
these  allotments  were  originally  set  up, 
they  were  based  on  family  farms.  The 
farms  were  small.  We  did  not  have  the 
agri-business  we  have  today.  They  were 
set  up  in  small  lots.  They  have  just  been 
bought,  traded,  and  moved  all  over  the 
map. 

We  get  into  the  thing  that  certain 
allotments  were  meaningless.  They  were 
set  up  at  the  time  when  75  bushels  of 
com  to  the  acre  was  a  fine  yield.  How- 


ever, by  narrowing  the  row  we  can  in- 
crease the  yield  to  150  or  175  bushels  of 
corn  to  an  acre.  And  so  the  purpose  of  the 
acreage  allotment  is  defeated. 

Then  we  move  into  a  trade  area  and 
apply  bushels  and  tons  to  an  acreage 
allotment  and  we  get  all  mixed  up.  That 
builds  in  the  inequity  that  goes  back 
over  20  years.  If  one  farms,  he  is  put 
into  some  kind  of  program.  He  is  going 
into  an  escrow  account  on  this.  When 
the  farm  sells,  it  is  the  only  way  he 
can  go  on  record  because  of  the  restric- 
tions. It  Is  unreal  and  unnatural.  I  think 
its  days  are  numbered,  and  I  hope  that 
it  is  numbered  here  today. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  minute  to  answer  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Dakota. 
I  am  glad  that  he  brought  up  the  ques- 
tion of  tobacco. 

That  raises  the  whole  question  of  why 
should  we  have  a  target  ceiling  for  just 
these  certain  commodities  and  why  we 
should  have  these  commodities  limited 
and  why  should  we  not  bring  in  broilers 
or  some  other  agricultural  commodity. 

I  think  that  the  question  that  the 
Senator  has  raised  about  other  commod- 
ities points  to  one  of  the  weaknesses  in 
the  bill.  ^ 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  how  about 
quotas  under  milk  marketing  orders? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  that  the  Senator's  amendment  actu- 
ally advances  the  stated  purpose  of  this 
legislation. 

Again,  I  say  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  the  purpose 
was  to  encourage  the  basic  production  of 
food  and  fiber.  I  suggest  that  to  maintain 
an  artificial  limitation  by  allotment  is  to 
frustrate  that  precise>purpose. 

I  compliment  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  for  liberating  and 
spreading  these  incentives  across  the 
board.  He  knows  that  I  am  opposed  to  the 
whole  philosophy  of  target  prices.  If  we 
are  going  to  have  them,  let  us  at  least 
have  them  work  equitably  and  effectively. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  correctly  points  out  that  this 
amendment  does  not  affect  the  target 
price  system  but  goes  only  to  the  allot- 
ment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  veiT  brief,  and  then  I  shall  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  absolutely  gut  the  bill 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

Let  me  make  it  crystal  clear.  If  Sen- 
ators are  for  the  bill,  they  should  reject 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland.  If  they  are  against  the  bill, 
they  should  vote  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland.  Here  is  the 
reason  why:  Acreage  allotments  are  the 
provisions  used  for  the  target  price  basis 
in  the  bill.  If  they  are  stricken  out.  all 
other  provisions  in  the  bill  would  be  ab- 
solutely inoperative. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  this 
amendment,  and  reject  it  overwhelm- 
ingly. 
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I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  I»resident.  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  bill  and  knowledge- 
able about  farming  operations  know  we 
have  had  substitute  provisions  whereby 
one  may  substitute  wheat  for  corn.  If  he 
does  not  want  to  raise  wheat,  he  can  raise 
corn  and  get  the  whole  payment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maryland.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiGHTi.  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
'  Mr.  Hart  ' .  the  Senator  from  Iowa  ( Mr. 
Hughes >,  the  Senator  from  Aikansas 
(Mr.  McClellan).  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondalei  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskiei  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennisi  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart  »  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pemisylvania.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  tMr.  Cotton  »  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMENici)  is  absent  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  a  friend. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett*, the  Senator  from  Coloroado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK).  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  GRIFFIN',  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruskai  are  necessarily 
ab.sent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  DomenicD  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)    would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  17, 
nays  70,  as  follows: 
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BeuU 

BidPii 

Brooke 

BiKkley 

Case 

JavUs 


Atjourpzk 

Aikeii 

Allen 

B:«ker 

Bnrtlett 

Bayh 

BeP.nion 

Bentseu 

Bible 

Brock 

Btirtlick 

Bvrd. 

Harr.v  F.,  Jr. 
B.vrcl.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Chlle.s 
Church 
Clark 
Cook 

C'C,l!lStOU 

Curtis 
Dole 
EaKleton 
East  land 
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YEAS— 17 

Mathlas 

Post  ore 

Pell 

Percv 

Riblcort 

Roth 

NAYS-  70 

Ervin 

Fanuln 

Fong 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Guruev 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatneld 

Hathawiiy 

Helms 

Hollings 

Htiddlcston 

Humphrey 

Inonye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Long 

Maguuson 

Mansfield 

McClure 

McGee 


Saxbe 
Schweiker 
.Scott,  Pa. 
Taft 
Weicker 


McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcnlf 

Montoya 

Moss 

Nelson 

Nnnn 

Packwootl 

PearKon 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Scott.  Va. 

Sparkman 

Statrord 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

SyminKtou 

Talniadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunnev 

Williams 

Young 


NOT  VOTING— 13 
Bennett  Griffla  Moudale 

Cotton  Hart  Muskle 

Domenicl  Hruska  Stennls 

Domlnlck  Hughes 

Fulbright  McClellan 

So  Mr.  Mathias'  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    190 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois,(Mr.  Percy  I  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  190  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  9.  line  19,  strike  out  ";  and"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ".". 

On  page  9,  beginning  on  line  20,  strike  out 
all  through  page  10,  line  18. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  acting  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  please 
take  seats. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
we  are  confronted  with  the  following 
situation: 

We  have  32  minutes  remaining  until, 
under  the  agreement,  the  time  will  ar- 
rive for  the  vote  on  final  passage.  There 
are  five  Senators  who  have  amendments 
remaining. 

In  order  that  each  of  those  five  Sena- 
tors may  have  at  least  two  or  three  min- 
utes to  plead  his  case,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  time  on  any  remaining 
amendment  to  the  bill  or  on  any  amend- 
ment to  an  amendment,  and  time  on 
any  debatable  motion,  or  appeal  be  lim- 
ited to  5  minutes,  with  three  minutes  to 
the  proponent  and  2  minutes  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  \ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  also  express 
the  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  although 
Senators,  if  they  so  desire,  are  entitled 
to  yea  and  nay  votes  on  their  amend- 
ments, we  can  voice  votes  where  pos- 
sible on  amendments  from  here  on  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
JOHNSTON  > .  The  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  ( Mr.  Hart  > ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy", the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
BUCKLEY)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe »  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  this 
amendment,  which  is  supported  by  the 
>pepartment  of  Agriculture,  deletes  the 
section  of  the  committee  bill  which  ex- 
pands the  daii-y  product  indemnification 
program  to  cover  milk  contamination 
caused  by  chemicals  "vuhere  such  chemi- 
cals were  not  used  contrary  to  applicable 


regulations  or  label  instructions  provided 
at  the  time  of  use."  It  also  deletes  the 
language  providing  for  payment  for  the 
contaminated  cow  instead  of  the  con- 
taminated milk. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  since  1965,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  made  in- 
demnity payments  to  dairy  farmers  for 
milk  removed  from  the  commercial  mar- 
ket because  of  contamination  caused  by 
chemicals  and  pesticides  which  were 
registered  and  approved  for  use  by  the 
Federal  Government  at  the  time  they 
were  used.  In  1970  this  provision  was  ex- 
panded to  include  indemnification  of 
manufacturers  of  dairy  products.  While 
I  have  questioned  the  advisability  of  spe- 
cifically indemnifying  one  food  produc- 
tion industry  apart  from  the  others, 
there  is  merit  in  the  proposition  that 
where  one  has  relied  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernments  specific  registration  and  ap- 
proval of  a  chemical,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  liability  to  indemnify 
against  harm  resulting  from  its  use  by 
the  producer  or  others. 

The  pending  legislation,  however,  ex- 
pands the  Government's  liability  signifi- 
cantly. Under  the  committee  proposal, 
the  Federal  Government  would  have  to 
indemnify  farmers  and  milk  product 
manufacturers  where  milk  contamina- 
tion was  due  to  the  use  of  any  chemical 
used  according  to  "applicable  regulations 
or  label  instructions." 

Mr.  President,  this  section  would  put 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  position 
of  guaranteeing  against  the  harmful  ef- 
fects of  chemicals  which  it  does  not  even 
have  the  present  authority  to  control. 

In  addition,  I  am  very  concerned  that 
such  a  guarantee  will  lead  to  laxity  in 
the  use  of  chemicals  at  the  very  time  we 
are  waging  a  battle  to  halt  their  indis- 
criminate use.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
provision  covers  not  only  against  lye  of 
chemicals  by  the  dairy  farmef  but 
against  milk  contamination  caused  by 
the  use  of  chemicals  by  others,  such  as 
neighboring  farmers. 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
and  environmental  organizations  such  as 
Friends  of  the  Earth,  the  Sierra  Club, 
and  the  Audubon  Society  have  all  ex- 
pressed their  concern  about  this  aspect  of 
the  committee  bill  and  have  called  for  its 
deletion. 

FinaUy,  the  breadth  and  scope  of  the 
Government's  potential  liability  mider 
this  section  is  not  contained  in  the  com- 
mittee report.  To  my  knowledge,  there 
was  no  detailed  discussion  of  the  provi- 
sion during  committee  hearings  and  no 
opportunity  was  presented  for  testimony 
by  those  opposing  it  or  disagreeing  with 
the  committee's  conclusions,  even  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  We  are  put 
in  the  positi(jn  of  considering  legislation 
which  will  subject  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  undetermined  and  unestimated 
financial  liability. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  sec- 
tion, its  potentially  harmful  side-effects, 
its  cost  and  its  potential  precedent  for 
similar  blanket  indemnification  in  other 
industries  must  be  subjected  to  a  full 
discussion  and  consideration  by  all  ex- 
perts in  the  area.  I  mge  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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gent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  concerning  this  amendment 
which  I  am  offering  to  S.  1888. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  supports 
this  amendment. 

Amendment  No.  190  would  strike  the  sec- 
tion of  the  Committee  bill  changing  the  dairy 
indemnity  provisions  (line  20  page  9  through 
line  18  page  10). 

The  existing  program  indemnifies  dairy 
farmers  and  dairy  processors  against  milk 
contamination  caused  by  chemicals  which 
were  registered  and  approved  by  the  Federal 
government.  Amendment  No.  190  deletes  the 
Committee  expansion  of  the  program,  which 
would  include  indemnification  for  contami- 
nation caused  by  chemicals  whose  use  has 
not  specifically  been  disapproved.  It  also 
deletes  the  section  allowing  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  pay  for  the  slaughter  of 
the  cow,  rather  than  for  the  contaminated 
milk.  The  reasons  for  the  amendment  in- 
clude : 

No  estimate  of  the  potential  cost  or  impact 
of  this  provision. 

No  opportunity  was  given  for  opposing 
views  during  Committee  hearings. 

Such  a  provision  will  set  precedent  for 
blanket  Indemnification  of  other  producers 
and  processors. 

The  provision  will  encourage  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  chemicals. 

USDA  estimates  that  payment  for  the  cow 
rather  than  for  the  contaminated  milk  will 
be  considerably  more  expensive. 

In  some  cases,  the  federal  government 
would  be  Indemnifying  the  use  of  substances 
which  It  has  no  authority  to  control. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  supports 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  has  an 
amendment  to  my  amendment  which  he 
wishes  to  ofifer,  and  I  would  be  happy  to 
recognize  him  at  this  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  substitute  amendment  for  Senator 
Percy's  amendment  No.  190  which  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  reading  thereof  be  dispensed  with 
and  I  will  explain  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  reswling  of  the  amendment 
will  be  dispensed  with,  and  it  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

strike  out  all  after  "viz:"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

On  page  10,  at  the  end  of  line  4,  add  the 
following:  "make  Indemnity  payments  fo: 
dairy  products  at  fair  market  value  to". 

On  page  10,  line  6,  strike  out  all  after 
"1970"  down  through  "enactment"  in  line  9. 

On  page  10,  beginning  with  the  comma 
after  the  word  "use"  in  line  12,  strike  out 
all  down  through  the  word  "use"  in  line  16. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  M  the 
Senator  will  suspend,  all  of  the  time  on 
the  prinicpal  amendment  must  expire 
before  a  modification  to  the  amendment 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
accept  the  modification  to  his  amend- 
ment as  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  my  objec- 
tion to  the  section  of  the  bUl  which  the 


Senator  from  Wisconsin  wishes  to  retain 
is  that  its  full  effect  is  imclear. 

The  committee  report  states  that  pay- 
ing for  the  contaminated  cow  would  be 
less  expensive  than  paying  for  the  con- 
taminated milk.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture,  on  the  other  hand,  has  in- 
formed me  that  in  most  cases  the  op- 
posite is  true  because  the  period  of  milk 
contamination  abates  within  a  few 
months  and  the  cow  can  once  again 
produce  saleable  milk. 

Could  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee clarify  whether  the  intent  of  this 
provision  is  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  have  full  discretion  in 
each  case  in  deciding  whether  to  pay  for 
the  cow  or  the  milk  so  as  to  avoid  eco- 
nomic waste  and  the  needless  slaughter 
of  dairy  cows? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  This  gives  authority 
to  the  Secretary  to  make  his  ovm  deci- 
sion. 

If  the  Senator  for  Illinois  is  prepared 
to  accept  the  modification  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin,  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  it  as  I  know  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  is. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  accept  the 
modification  to  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  modify  his  amend- 
ment accordingly? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  happy  to  have  all  time  yielded  back, 
if  I  had  the  opportunity  for  a  short  ex- 
planation of  my  modification. 

I  ask  unamious  consent  for  1  minute 
to  explain  my  modification. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  point  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  pro- 
poses to  make,  is  to  strike  out  all  of  the 
committee  language  beginning  on  line  20 
on  page  9,  through  line  18  on  page  10,  in 
order  to  eliminate  the  expansion  of  the 
prpgram  to  cover  contamination  of  milk 
o^  dairy  products  by  any  chemical,  not 
ust  pesticides  registered  and  approved 
by  the  Federal  Government  as  is  the 
scope  of  the  present  program. 

My  modification  would  accomplish  the 
same  purpose  using  the  language  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee. 
This  modification  would  continue  the 
dairy  indemnity  program  for  5  years, 
would  allow  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
the  economic  discretion  to  indemnify  the 
dairy  farmer  for  either  the  contaminated 
milk  or  the  cow,  would  make  it  clear  that 
manufacturers  of  dairy  products  may 
recover  the  fair  market  value  of  con- 
taminated dairy  products  removed  from 
the  commercial  market,  and  would  keep 
the  scope  of  the  imdemnity  program 
limited  to  milk  or  dairy  products  con- 
taminated by  residues  of  chemicals  reg- 


istered and  approved  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, that  is,  pesticides. 

This  modification  would  change  the 
authorizing  language  of  the  committee 
bill  beginning  on  line  23  of  page  9  to  read 
as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  make  indemnity  payments  for 
milk  or  cows  producing  such  milk  at  a  fair 
market  value,  to  dairy  farmers  who  have 
been  directed  since  January  1,  1964  (but  only 
since  the  dale  of  enactment  of  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973  in 
the  case  of  indemnity  payments  not  author- 
ized prior  to  such  date  of  enactment) ,  to  re- 
move their  milk,  and  to  make  Indemnity 
payments  for  dairy  products  at  fair  market 
value  to  manufacturers  of  dairy  products 
who  have  been  directed  since  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  to 
remove  their  dairy  products  from  commercial 
markets  because  of  residues  of  chemicals 
registered  and  approved  for  use  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  at  the  time  of  such  use.  Any 
Indemnity  payment  to  any  farmer  shall  con- 
tinue until  he  has  been  reinstated  and  is 
again  allowed  to  dispose  of  his  milk  on  com- 
mercial markets. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not  oppose  the 
dairy  indemnity  section  presently  in  the 
bill  on  its  substantive  merits.  It  may  be 
just  as  meritorious  as  the  provisions  in 
the  present  law  covering  contamination 
by  pesticides.^  However,  there  should 
definitely  be  some  hearings  on  this  spe- 
cific language  to  see  precisely  what  the 
dimensions  or  the  exact  scope  of  the 
amendment  will  be.  We  should  know 
specifically  the  kinds  of  contamination 
that  would  be  covered  and  what  the  costs 
will  be  if  this  expanded  authority  be- 
comes law.  My  inclination  would  be  to 
support  this  addition,  btit  I  do  think 
there  should  be  full  public  hearings  first. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  as 
modified. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens^  is  now  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as 
follows :  » 

On  page  38.  between  lines  10  and  11  insert 
the  following: 

"(d)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

"Authority  of  certain  eligible  households 
In  Alaska  to  use  coupons  for  the  purchase  of 
hunting  and  fishing  equipment  except  fire- 
arms, ammunition,  and  other  explosives. 

"Sec.  17.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  members  of  eligible  house- 
holds living  In  the  State  of  Alaska  shall  be 
permitted,  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
to  purchase  hunting  and  fishing  equipment 
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except  Arearms,  ammunition,  and  other  ex- 
plosives, with  coupons  Issued  under  this  Act 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  (1)  such 
households  are  located  In  an  area  of  the  State 
which  makes  It  extremely  difficult  for  mem- 
bers of  such  households  to  reach  retail  food 
stores,  and  (2)  such  households  depend  to 
H  substantial  extent  on  hunting  and  fishing 
for  subsistence  pxirposes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  adds  a  new  section  17  to  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  as  amended.  This 
.section  will  permit  certain  eligible  house- 
holds in  Alaska  to  use  food  stamp  cou- 
pons to  purchase  hunting  and  fishing 
equipment  except  firearms,  ammunition, 
and  other  explosives.  To  be  eligible,  a 
household  must  fulfill  two  conditions: 
First,  it  must  be  located  in  an  area  of 
Alaska  which  makes  it  extremely  difficult 
to  reach  a  retail  food  store,  and  second, 
the  members  of  the  household  must  de- 
pend to  a  substantial  extent  on  hunting 
and  fishing  for  subsistence  purposes.  The 
food  stamps  must  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  hunting  and  fishing  equipment 
for  subsistence  hunting  and  fishing.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  rules  and  regulations  regulat- 
ing such  purchases. 

Hunting  and  fishing  equipment  under 
my  amendment  would  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to:  Gasoline  for  outboard  motors 
and  snowmobiles  used  for  subsistence 
hunting  and  fishing,  fishing  lines  and 
gear  and  tackle  for  subsistence  fishing, 
foul  weather  winter  clothing  for  hunters 
to  be  used  for  subsistence  hunting,  tents 
for  subsistence  hunting  and  fishing,  and 
similar  expenses  for  subsistence  hunting 
and  fishing. 

This  legislation  was  introduced  first  in 
tlie  91st  Congress  in  response  to  a  requeit 
from  the  mayor  of  Hooper  Bay,  Alaska^ 
He  was  concerned  because  the  people  oA 
Hooper  Bay  and  otiier  outlying  areas  of 
Alaska  do  not  use  store  bought  food  to 
any  great  extent.  They  are  subsistence 
hunters  and  fishermen.  Many  of  these 
people  have  very  little  cash.  Food  stamps 
form  an  important  means  of  purchasing 
necessary  commodities. 

In  the  Alaska  bush,  the  cost  of  living 
can  be  from  50  to  100  percent  higher 
than  in  Anchorage.  Anchorage  itself  has 
a  cost  of  living  25  to  50  percent  higher 
tlian  In  Wasliington,  D.C.  These  people 
must  pay  30  cents  for  a  small  can  of 
milk:  50  cents  for  a  box  of  salt,  $11  for 
50  pounds  of  flour  from  the  village  store. 
The  cost  of  gasoline  ranges  from  70  cents 
per  gallon  in  Nome  and  Shaktoolik  to 
85  cents  in  Savoonga  to  S1.30  in  Noatak, 

Residents  of  coastal  and  i-ural  Alaska 
have  a  physiological,  psychological,  and 
cultural  dependence  on  local  animals  for 
subsistence.  Coastal  Alaskans  utilize 
ocean  mammals,  particularly  walruses 
and  seals.  These  Alaskan  Natives  waste 
nothing.  The  harsh  environment,  sub- 
.^islence  economy,  and  cultural  back- 
fi  rounds  require  the  utilization  of  every 
scrap  of  the  animals. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  distinguish- 
ed chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee—Mr. Talmadce  and  Mr.  Curtis  re- 
spectively—have agreed  to  accept  my 
amendment. 

Since  the  bill  was  originally  introduced, 
I  liave  changed  it  specifically  to  exclude 


firearms,  ammunitions,  and  other  ex- 
plosives. Food  stamps  could  not  be  used 
for  tlie  piuchase  of  such  items. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  letter 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Curtis)  on  the  amendment 
that  I  submitted  to  the  committee  and 
my  introductory  statement  to  amend- 
ment 1048  in  the  92d  Congress  which  de- 
scribes the  problems  of  subsistence  himt- 
ers  in  Alaska,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  bein?  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

April  30,  1973. 
Hon.  Carl  T.  Cortls. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Carl:  I  understand  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  will  consider  the  Omni- 
bus Farm  Bill.  S.  517,  Tuesday,  May  1,  in 
executive  markup  session.  I  would  be  most 
grateful  it  you  would  offer  my  enclosed 
amendment  to  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
at  that  session. 

I  Introduced  this  bill  as  S.  218  on  January 

4.  A  CQpy  of  my  Introductory  statement  is 
enclosed.  8.  218  was  substantially  identical 
to  S.  676  In  the  92nd  Congress,  and  to  S. 
2881  in  the  91st  Congress.  I  am  also  enclosing 
a  letter  I  received  from  Chairman  Poage  on 

5.  2881  and  a  copy  of  the  recently  received 
report  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  S.  218. 

Agriculture  opposed  the  bill  because  (1) 
food  stamps  should  not  be  used  for  "non- 
food items  such  as  ammunition"  and  (2) 
lowered  eligibility  standards  will  make  food 
stamps  even  more  available  to  needy  fami- 
lies. Chairman  Poage  suggested  the  legisla- 
tion should  be  confined  to  Alaska  and  to 
Eskimos.  I  would  like  to  comment  separately 
on  each  of  these  four  points. 

First,  commenting  on  Agriculture's  two 
points — (1)  the  exclusion  of  non-food  Items 
such  as  ammunition  and  (2)  the  Increased 
eligibility  for  food  stamps.  Residents  of 
coastal  and  rural  Alaska  have  a  physiolog- 
ical, psychological  and  cultural  dependence 
on  local  animals  for  subsistence.  Coastal 
Alaskans  utilize  oceans  mammals,  partic- 
ularly walruses  and  seals.  These  Alaska  Na- 
tives waste  nothing.  The  harsh  environ- 
ment, subsistence  economy,  and  cultural 
background  require  the  utilization  of  every 
scrap  of  mammaf  hide,  meat,  bone,  and  sinew. 
They  eat  the  meat,  burn  the  oil,  wear  the 
skin,  make  tools  from  the  bones,  and  manu- 
facture and  sell  Ivory  carvings,  handicrafts 
and  Native  clothing  for  a  meager  cash  econ- 
omy (their  only  source  of  Income).  Inte- 
rior Natives  trap  and  hunt  small  animals  for 
subsistence  and  also  manufacture  and  sell 
clothing  from  the  pelts.  Please  see  my  March 
15,  1972  Congressional  Record  statement 
which  is  enclosed. 

Alaskan  Natives  cannot  buy  these  meats. 
The  stores  are  small  and  stock  only  a  few 
Items.  They  do  not  sell  wild  game  meat. 
Beef,  pork  and  chicken  are  almost  never 
available  and,  when  they  are,  are  prohibi- 
tively expensive.  The  only  way  they  can  get 
meat  is  to  shoot  It  themselves.  If  our  pur- 
pose Is  to  give  poor  Alaskans  food  with 
food  stamps,  the  best  way  we  can  do  this  is 
to  permit  them  to  buy  ammunition  with 
food  stamps  so  they  can  hunt  for  sub- 
sistence. 

Canned  food  is  prohibitively  expensive  in 
the  Alaska  bush  and  in  Northwest  Alaska. 
The  cost-of-living  can  be  lOO';^  higher  than 
la  Anchorage,  which  is  Itself  nearly  half 
rgaln  as  high  as  Washington,  D.C.  Costs  are 
Increased  because  of  high  air  freight  fares. 
Ammunition,  of  coxirse.  can  now  be  shipped 
through  the  mall  and  will  be  less  expensive 
to  transport.  Most  importantly,  the  Native 
way  of  life  requires  the  use  of  local  animals 
toT  subsistence.  Tlie  freshest  meats  are  local 


game.  Moreover,  ammunition  is  Itself  ex- 
pensive and  these  people  have  very  little 
cash. 

You  will  recall  that  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act 
last  year,  we  made  a  special  exception  for 
Alaska  Natives.  The  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee held  three  days  of  hearings  on  Just 
this  poUit— the  needs  of  Alaska  Natives  for 
the  taking  of  ocean  mammals.  I  am  enclos- 
ing a  ropy  of  this  hearhig  record  for  your 
information. 

Second,  as  Congressman  Poage  suggested 
the  bill  Is  limited  to  Alaskans. 

Third,  Alaska  "Natives"  include  Eskimos 
(coastal  dwellers),  Aleuts  (residents  of  the 
Aleutians),  and  Indians  (Interior  dwellers 
and  dwellers  of  Southeast  Alaska  on  the 
coast  and  Inland).  I  have  not  limited  the 
language  only  to  Natives  but  to  all  those 
who  •subsist"  and  create  "Native  arts  and 
crafts  and  clothing."  A  few  non-Natives  have 
adopted  the  Native  way  of  life  and  have 
become  Integral  members  of  the  Native  com- 
munities. (See  testimony  of  Williams  Uhl. 
page  954  of  Alaska  hearings) .  These  individ- 
uals are  accepted  members  of  the  Native 
communities  although  they  are  not  by  birth 
Natives.  (Mr.  Uhl  has  been  living  in  the 
Native  community  with  his  Eskimo  wife  for 
the  last  24  years).  For  this  reason  and  to 
eliminate  any  constitutional  arguments,  I 
have  not  limited  the  amendment  solely  to 
Alaska  Natives,  but  have  included  all  those 
who  participate  In  the  Native  way  of  life  In 
Alaska. 

For  these  reasons  and  partlcularlv  because 
marine  mammal  and  other  local  game  meats 
are  usually  unobtainable  in  local  stores,  I  am 
submitting  this  amendment  to  you.  It  will 
alleviate  much  hardship  In  rural  Alaska.  The 
people  of  my  state  would  be  most  grateful 
if  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  will 
incorporate  it  in  the  Omnibus  Farm  Bill. 

If  you  have  any  questions  or  would  like 
any  assistance  or  more  information,  please 
contact  me  or  Max  Gruenberg,  my  Legisla- 
tive  Assistant,   at   extension   5-3004. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

With  best  wishes. 
Cordially, 

Ted  Stevens, 

V.S.  Senator. 

I  Prom   the  Congressional  Record,  Mar.   15 

1972] 
Marine   Mam.mal    Protection   Act — Amend- 
ment 
amendment  no.  io-»S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.) 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee en  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  Is 
pre-sently  holding  hearings  on  ocean  mam- 
mal legislation. 

Many  bills  are  being  considered  by  the  sub- 
committee as  they  attempt  to  find  various 
solutions  to  the  problem.  Several  of  the  bills, 
however,  such  as  those  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris)  ,  take  the  approach  that  an  outright 
ban  on  all  ocean  mammal  harvesting  is  ab- 
S'jlutely  necessary. 

This  approach  has  caused  me  considerable 
concern.  These  bills  will  protect  the  ocean 
mammals,  but  in  doing  so  will  exterminate 
the  culture  and  economy  of  the  Alaskan  Es- 
kimos. 

Many  Alaska  Natives,  particularly  Eskimos 
alonj  the  coast,  depend  upon  ocean  mam- 
mals for  their  existence.  What  little  cash  they 
are  able  to  obtain  in  order  to  have  even  a 
marginal  existence  they  are  able  to  earn  cnlv 
through  the  sale  of  native  crafts,  clothing, 
and  art  works.  These  activities  are  vital  for 
the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  the  Alaska 
Native  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  way  of  life  of  the  Ala.s- 
kan  Native  Is  threatened  by  the  proposed  leg- 
islation.  If  Congress  enacts  provisions  out- 
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lan-ing  all  but  subsistence  hunting  by  Alas- 
kan Natives,  not  only  will  this  proud  group 
of  Americans  have  their  economic  livelihood 
stripped  from  them,  but  they  will  face  the 
certain  fate  of  ctUtural  extinction. 

The  Alaska  Native  people  of  the  coastal 
regions  are  the  Eskimos.  These  people  have 
achieved  a  unique  pact  with  nature.  They 
sloue,  of  all  mankind,  have  been  able  to  sur- 
vive m  the  harshest  possible  climatic  condi- 
tions. Snow  and  Ice  cover  the  ground  much 
of  the  year.  Thus,  travel  acro.ss  the  ice  Is  a 
necessity.  Wood  is  scarce.  Boats  must  be  light 
and  bulit  with  the  materials  at  hand. 

Even  with  such  limitations,  the  Eskimos 
have  been  able  to  invent  the  kayak  and  the 
umiak.  These  unique  vessels  utilize  skin  and 
bone  rather  than  bark  and  wood.  The  single- 
seat  kayak  and  the  mvUtl-seat  umiak  are 
sturdy  enough  to  travel  hundreds  of  miles 
across  open  water.  Kayaks  will  right  them- 
selves if  overturned  In  storms,  while  keeping 
the  lower  half  of  the  occupant  completely 
dry  in  the  meantime.  Single  Eskimo  hunters, 
riding  kayaks  and  armed  only  with  harpoons 
have,  for  centuries,  successf\illy  harvested 
whales,  the  mlghtest  creatni.  ;  on  earth. 

This  is  but  a  sUigle  exani:.e  of  the  high 
level  of  culture  reached  by  liie  Eskimos  in 
the  cruelest  environment  on  ihe  face  of  the 
earth.  Anthropologists  and  scholars  agree 
that  there  is  much  in  the  Eskimo  culture 
that  will  greatly  benefit  white  civilization. 
For  example,  the  clothing  worn  by  Eskimos 
out-of-doors  and  fashioned  from  ocean  mam- 
mals Is  both  cold-resistant  and  waterproof. 
It  effectively  seals  the  wearer  from  the  ele- 
ments, yet  permits  him  freedom  of  move- 
ment. It  is  far  superior  to  anything  the 
white  man  has  invented.  Our  copies  are  but 
poor  Imitations. 

It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  major 
market  for  such  genuine  Eskimo  clothing — 
parkas,  pants,  and  mukluks — native  fur 
boots — Is  not  the  tourist,  nor  the  exporter, 
but  other  Alaskans.  We,  white  people,  in 
Alaska  appreciate  these  Eskuno  improve- 
ments and  depend  upon  them,  especially  in 
the  far  northern  part  of  the  State.  We  know 
that  when  we  must  travel  to  liis  part  of  the 
State,  we  cannot  Improve  upon  the  artifacts 
it  has  taken  the  Eskimo  centuries  to  perfect. 

To  deny  the  Eskimo  the  right  to  manu- 
facture and  sell  these  items  will  not  only 
create  a  hardship  upon  him,  but  also  upon 
the  white  people  who  must  live  and  work 
lu  an  equally  cruel  and  hostile  environment. 

Because  the  land  In  the  far  north  Is  frozen 
much  of  the  year,  agriculture  Is  very  lim- 
ited. For  this  reason,  the  coastal  Natives  are 
very  dependent  upon  sea  mammals  for  much 
of  their  food.  In  fact,  many  of  those  Eskimos 
who  now  live  in  the  cities  have  retained 
their  taste  for  many  of  these  foods.  Thus, 
there  Is  a  small  but  thriving  business  of 
canning  and  preserving  sea  manunal  meat 
for  transshipment  to  natives  throughout 
Alaska  and  the  "lower  48." 

But  most  Eskimos  have  not  moved  to  the 
cities.  They  still  live  on  the  North  Pacific 
and  Arctic  coastlines.  They  continue  to  live 
basically  the  same  way  they  have  llyed  for 
centuries.  They  have  maintained  a  cher- 
ished tradition,  a  link  with  the  past— a  way 
of  life,  proud  and  ttnbent  in  the  face  of 
modern  civilization. 

Mr.  President,  the  Alaskan  Eskimos  for 
many  years  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  air- 
plane remained  largely  Isolated  from  civiliza- 
tion as  we  know  it.  Only  in  the  20th  century, 
particularly  in  the  last  several  decades,  have 
these  people  come  Into  contact  w-ith  mod- 
em civilization.  To  many  of  them  English 
Is  still  a  second  langvtage. 

But  they  are  rapidly  moving  Into  the 
20ih  century.  Snowmobiles  have  largely 
replaced  dog  sleds.  Air  travel  is  used  for  long 
trips.  Short-wave  radios  are  now  the  primary 
communication  link  between  villages.  Canned 
goods,      manufactured      liousehold      Items, 


and  clothing  are  readily  available.  Educa- 
tion is  available,  as  is  better  bealtn  care. 
Even  housing  is  Improving. 

But  to  take  advantage  of  all  these  modern 
conveniences,  the  Alaska  Native  needs  cash. 
If  he  Is  to  have  the  choice  to  live  where  his 
people  have  dwelt  for  centuries,  he  must  be 
permitted  to  make  a  living  there.  He  must 
have  the  right  not  only  to  hunt  for  his  native 
food,  but  to  buy  a  balanced  diet  including 
milk  and  vegetables;  clothing;  medicine;  and 
building  materials  for  his  house.  It  is,  of 
course,  true  that  eventually  the  benefits 
from  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement 
Act  (Public  Law  92-203)  will  yield  to  each 
Native  a  certain  amount  of  cash  pUts  some 
land.  However,  the  land  and  cash  will  not  be 
enough  to  compensate  him  for  the  loss  of 
his  occupation;  nor  are  they  intended  to  do 
so.  Neither  will  they  give  most  Natives  Jobs; 
nor  return  to  them  their  lost  sense  of  dig- 
nity. Most  Importantly,  any  direct  payments 
to  individuals  will  be  over  2  years  lu  coming, 
due  to  the  time  it  will  take  to  complete  the 
enrollment  procedures. 

The  only  industry  that  the  Alaska  Native 
can  count  on  to  support  himself  and  his  fam- 
ily Is  one  based  upon  fvtll  utilization  of  the 
ocean  mammals — the  same  animals  which 
have  been  the  baols  of  existence  for  his  peo- 
ple for  centuries.  This  Is  an  Industry  of 
Native  manufacture,  handicrafts  and  carv- 
ing— wonderfully  Intricate  hand-carved 
bones  and  tusks,  decorated  parkas  and  boots, 
completely  waterproof  and  Ideally  suited  for 
the  rugged  outdoor  life  lived  in  that  far  part 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Native  people  of  my 
State  are  denied  the  right  to  carve,  sew,  and 
utilize  fully  the  entire  animal  carcass,  the 
result  w^lll  be  truly  disastrous.  Even  marginal 
cash  flow  will  cease.  Their  only  means  of 
earning  a  living  will  be  foreclosed  to  them. 
They  win  be  forced  to  remain  idle,  go  on 
welfare,  or  relocate.  Their  priceless  cultural 
heritage  will  become  extinct. 

Therefore,  even  today,  the  dependence  of 
the  Alaska  native  people  upon  ocean  mam- 
mals Is  a  real  and  continuing  one.  They  are 
Indeed  learning  the  ways  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  quickly  and  coming  into  their  own. 
But  during  this  period  of  adjustment,  it  is 
doubly  Important  that  they  be  able  to  con- 
tinue as  they  wish  and  make  their  own  de- 
termination of  the  kind  of  life  tliey  wish 
to  lead. 

Mr.  President,  the  Alaskan  Eskimo  asks 
for  himself  no  more  than  any  other  group 
In  this  country.  He  asks  only  the  right  to 
determine  for  himself  his  own  destiny. 

For  this  reason,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  reach 
a  reasonable  solution  to  the  problem  and  to 
take  into  account  not  only  the  biological 
aspect,  but  also  the  sociological  and  anthro- 
pological effects  of  this  legislation.  We  must 
not  destroy  a  civilization  in  the  process. 

Mr.  President,  for  this  reason,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  an  amendment  to  S.  3161. 
Tlie  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  pre- 
serve the  priceless  cultural  heritage  of  the 
native  Alaskans  by  permitting  them  to  con- 
tinue to  produce  handmade  native  arts  and 
crafts  as  well  as  clothing  manufactvu-ed  from 
sea  mammals.  I  intend  that  the  effect  of  this 
amendment  will  be  to  permit  the  total  utili- 
zation of  tlie  mammals  and  the  wise  manage- 
ment of  these  wonderful  and  Irreplaceable 
ocean  creatures. 

I  request  that  my  amendment  be  printed 
in  its  entirety  in  the  Congressional  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amendment 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

amendment  no.   1048 

On  page  23,  line  2,  strike  out  the  period 
and  add  the  following:  ",  Prmided,  That  such 
taking  may  be  for  handmade  native  arts  and 
crafts  and  clothing." 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  add  my  colleague 
from  Alaska  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  This  is  the  amend- 
ment, as  I  understand  it.  which  would 
permit  native  Alaskans,  who  live  in  ex- 
tremely remote  areas  where  no  food 
stores  are  available,  to  utilize  food  stamps 
to  purchase  equipment  in  order  to  liunt 
game  for  their  livelihood.  Is  that  not  the 
substance  of  the  Senator's  amendment? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  right.  The  sub- 
stance goes  to  hunting,  the  substance 
goes  to  fishing,  not  to  limit  those  who  live 
in  rui'al  areas. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  and  we  have  no  ob- 
jection to  it.  If  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska is  agreeable  to  a  voice  vote,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
tlie  previous  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  is  now 
recognized. 

amendment   no.    204 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No,  204  and  ask  it  be 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows: 

Amendment  No.  204 

On  page  23.  between  lines  14  and  15,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(Bi  subslltutUig  •$1.24'  for  '$1.00'  in  sec- 
tion 105(a((ll  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  sec- 
tion 105(a)  (1»  a  new  .sentence  as  follows: 
'Loans  made  to  producers  under  this  section 
shall  be  extended  at  the  producers'  request 
for  one  full  year  after  the  original  maturity 
date.'." 

On  page  23,  line  15,  strike  out  "(B)  '  and 
insert  "(C)". 

On  page  27,  line  9,  strike  out  "(Ci"  and 
insert  "(D)". 

On  page  27,  line  15.  strike  out  "(Dt"  and 
Insert  "(Ei ". 

On  page  27,  line  20,  strike  out  "(Ei"  and 
insert  "(F)". 

On  page  13,  between  lines  9  and  10,  insert 
the  following:  , 

"(A)  substituting  '$1.55'  for  '$1.25'  in  ac- 
tion 107(a),  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
such  section  107(a)  a  new  sentence  as  fol- 
lows: 'Loans  made  to  producers  under  this 
section  shall  be  extended  at  the  producers' 
request  for  one  full  year  alter  the  original 
maturity  date.'." 

On  page  13,  line  10,  strike  out  "(Aj"  and 
insert  "(B» ". 

On  page  13.  line  12,  strike  out  "(Bp"  and 
insert  "(C) ". 

On  page  13,  line  14,  strike  out  "(C>"  and 
Insert  "(D)". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
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the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes) 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Abourezk)  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
deeply  disappointed  when  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  failed  to  support  my  motion  to 
raise  the  minimum  loan  rate  on  com 
from  its  currently  unrealistically  low 
level  of  $1.00  to  a  more  reasonable  level 
of  $1.24  a  bushel. 

Failing  to  win  support  for  this  modest 
and  entirely  justified  increase  in  the 
committee.  I  looked  into  the  history  of 
the  Government  loan  program. 

I  find  it  was  40  years  ago.  in  October 
1933,  that  a  Governors'  conference  rep- 
resenting 10  Corn  Belt  States  met  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  and  demanded  that  the 
then  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Henry  A. 
Wallace  "peg  farm  prices  at  parity 
levels." 

In  response  to  this  type  of  pressure,  a 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was  orga- 
nized on  October  17,  1933.  and  on  Octo- 
ber 25,  Secretary  Wallace  issued  a  press 
release  announcing  the  first  Government 
loan  program  for  corn.  He  announced 
that  the  Government  would  loan  45  cents 
a  bushel  on  corn  produced  by  coopersi- 
tors  in  the  1933  corn-hog  program  re- 
gardless of  their  geographic  location. 

That  first  program  was  a  great  suc- 
cess; 271  million  bushels  of  com  were 
stored  under  loan  on  200,000  farms. 
Average  prices  during  the  marketing  year 
moved  30  cents  a  bushel  above  the  loan 
level  and  the  loans  were  repaid  with 
substantial  benefits  to  the  borrowers. 

The  corn  loan  rate  was  raised  to  55 
cents  a  bushel  for  the  1934  crop  but  wide- 
spread drought  pushed  market  prices 
well  above  the  loan  level. 

The  Government  loan  has  been  an  im- 
portant part  of  every  feed  grain  program 
since  that  time. 

Although  large  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration stocks  were  accumulated  in  the 
late  1950's  the  difficulty  was  as  much  un- 
willingness of  a  Republican  administra- 
tion to  administer  effective  adjustment 
programs  as  the  result  of  an  unrealistic- 
ally  high  Government  loan  rate.  Loans 
were  made  to  cooperators  in  the  adjust- 
ment program  in  1956  at  $1.50  a  bushel 
for  corn.  But  they  also  were  made  at 
$1.25  a  bushel  to  noncooperators  by  the 
then  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft 
Benson. 

Secretary  Benson  continued  to  make 
Government  price  support  loans  on  com 
to  noncooperators  at  $1.10  and  $1.06  a 
bushel  in  1957  and  1958  respectively.  It 
is  little  wonder  that  CCC  stocks  became 
excessive. 

Mr.  President,  at  no  time  since  World 
War  II  have  Government  com  loan  rates 
been  less  than  $1.05  a  bushel  except  for 
the  one  year,  1966,  when  the  loan  rate 
was  reduced  to  $1.  Everyone  recognizes 
that  the  Government  loan  rate  acts  as 
a  floor  under  market  prices.  If  it  is  un- 
realistically high  it  limits  our  ability  to 
export,  increases  the  use  of  substitutes 
at  home  suid  abroad  and  encourages 
other  countries  to  expand  grain  produc- 
tion. 


If  it  is  imrealistically  low  it  fails  to 
provide  the  desired  stability  and  support 
to  market  prices.  Producers  hard  pressed 
for  cash  to  pay  their  production  expenses 
are  forced  to  selMij^r  crops  at  ridicu- 
lously low  prices. 

The  issue  as  I  see  it  is  whether  or  not 
SI  a  bushel  for  corn  and  $1.25  a  bushel 
for  wheat  are  reasonable  floor  prices  at 
this  time,  to  write  into  5  year  price  sup- 
port legislation. 

Does  a  minimum  floor  price  of  $1  a 
bushel  for  corn  and  $1.25  a  bushel  for 
wheat  at  this  time  give  producers  assur- 
ance their  Government  is  concerned  that 
they  will  not  be  victimized  by  exc^sively 
low  prices  if  the  export  market  should 
turn  soft  for  a  short  time? 

This  year  and  in  all  probability  in  sev- 
eral of  the  next  5  years,  producers  need 
the  assurance  that  prices  will  not  drop 
to  bargain  basement  levels  at  harvest 
time.  They  need  this  assurance  as  en- 
couragement to  produce  as  large  crops 
as  feasible.  If  consumers  and  exporters 
want  stable  food  supplies  in  the  years 
ahead,  they  should  assure  producers  of 
reasonably  stable  prices. 

Continued  assurance  of  minimum  price 
support  loans  at  $1  a  bushel  for  corn  and 
$1.25  a  bushel  for  wheat  for  the  next  5 
years  is  little  if  any  better  than  no  mini- 
mum at  all. 

I  ask  you.  in  view  of  President  Nixon 
and  Secretary  Butz'  actions  since 
November  in  terminating,  and  in  im- 
pounding funds  appropriated  for  rural 
programs,  do  grain  producers  have  any 
assurance  of  stable  prices  if  we  do  not 
include  realistic  minimum  price  support 
loans  in  this  legislation? 

Mr.  President,  prices  paid  by  farmers 
for  production  items,  interest,  taxes  and 
wage  rates  are  now  50  percent  higher 
than  in  1965  when  current  minimum 
price  support  loan  rates  for  corn  and 
wheat  were  first  established. 

We  have  devalued  the  dollar  twice  in 
the  last  18  months.  The  Japanese  yen 
and  German  mark  also  have  allowed  to 
appreciate.  In  view  of  these  changes  in 
international  monetary  rates  U.S.  grains 
sold  for  (xport  at  $1.85  or  $2  a  bushel 
cost  the  Japanese  consumer  no  more 
than  grains  formerly  sold  to  them  at 
$1.50  a  bushel. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  is 
concerned  that  higher  minimum  loan 
rates  on  grains  might  price  them  out  of 
foreign  markets,  as  too  high  loan  rates 
on  cotton  priced  cotton  out  of  foreign 
markets  in  the  late  1950's  and  early 
1960's.  I  share  his  concern  that  the  mini- 
mum loan  rates  must  not  prevent  our 
grains  from  being  competitively  priced 
in  world  markets. 

But  I  would  assure  the  distinguished 
chairman  that  the  minimum  levels  I  pro- 
pose, $1.24  a  bushel  for  corn  and  $1.55 
a  bushel  for  wheat  are  no  higher  in  rela- 
tion to  world  price  levels  today  than 
$1.05  and  $1.25  a  bushel  were  before  the 
currency  revaluations.  ^ 

Mr.  President,  the  modestly  higher 
minimum  loan  levels  I  propose,  bear 
about  the  same  relation  to  our  export 
markets  as  the  lower  minlmums  previous 
to  the  currency  revaluations,  and  are 
substantially  lower  in  relation  to  pro- 


duction costs  than  the  minimum  loan 
levels  of  $1  and  $1.25  a  bushel  in  the 
period  1965-68. 

If  we  are  to  have  reasonably  effective 
wheat  and  feed  grains  price  and  supply 
stabilization  programs,  producers  must 
have  more  realistic  minimum  support 
levels  than  those  established  back  in  1965 
when  production  costs  were  less  than 
two- thirds  current  levels. 

I  challenge  any  Member  of  this  body 
to  cite  one  point  upon  which  farmers 
agree  more.  Virtually  every  farmer  and 
every  farm  group  that  came  before  our 
committee  said  our  No.  1  priority  is 
an  increase  in  the  loan  rate  for  corn 
and  wheat.  I  have  a  healthy  respect  for 
their  opinion  and  I  urge  this  body  to  ap- 
prove their  request,  to  approve  my 
amendment. 

So  I  ask  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
support  that  modest  increase,  and  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years,  our  farm  program  had  a 
very  high  loan  rate,  and  the  loan  became 
the  price  at  which  the  commodity  was 
sold  to  the  U.S.  Government.  We  had  a 
disastrous  program  because  of  it. 

At  one  time,  the  U.S.  Government  pro- 
duced 60  percent  of  the  world's  cotton. 
What  happened?  We  had  a  high  loan 
rate.  Farmers  produced  more  and  more 
cotton  for  the  loan.  What  happened?  We 
held  a  price  umbrella  over  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  rest  of  the  world  produced 
more  and  more  cotton.  Our  acreage  had 
to  be  reduced  to  less  and  less.  Now  the 
United  States  produces  20  percent  of  the 
world's  cotton — 60  percent  a  few  short 
years  ago — by  holding  a  high  price  um- 
brella with  a  high  loan  level  over  the 
rest  of  the  world,  it  was  a  catastrophic 
mistake. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  we  changed 
the  method  from  this  high  loan  level, 
making  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  the  ultimate  purchaser  of  all  farm 
commodities.  In  those  years,  our  ware- 
houses were  bursting  at  the  seams  with 
corn — 17.5  million  bushels  of  com  in  1965, 
millions  and  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat 
and  com. 

Since  that  time,  what  has  been  the 
philosophy?  It  has  been  to  reduce  the 
loan  level  and  make  up  the  <iifference  in 
payments  to  the  farmer. 

We  are  not  talking  about  what  the 
farmer  is  going  to  receive.  If  this  bill 
becomes  law,  the  farmer  is  going  to  re- 
ceive $1.53  a  bushel  for  his  com.  But 
what  does  the  Senator  want  to  do?  He 
wants  to  raise  the  loan  level  from  $1 
to  $1.25,  so  that  the  farmer  will  be  get- 
ting payments  at  $1.53  for  producing 
com  and  raising  the  level  of  the  loan  on 
corn  to  make  it  attractive  enough  that 
our  friends  in  Canada  and  Australia  and 
Argentina  and  New  Zealand  and  Europe 
will  produce  more  grain  so  that  we  can 
produce  less,  just  as  we  did  with  cotton. 
The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  went  into  tliis  matter  very  care- 
fully; we  considered  the  Senator's 
amendment.  He  is  a  valuable,  hard-work- 
ing member  of  our  committee  and  has 
made  great  contribution  thereto.  But  we 
reject  the  amendment.  We  thought  that 
grain  should  go  into  the  marketplace, 
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not  into  Goverrmient  warehouses,  and 
that  a  man  ought  to  get  a  fair  price  for 
his  com— to  wit,  $1.53.  If  he  does  not 
get  it  at  the  marketplace,  he  will  get  it 
with  a  Government  check. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment.  Let  us  keep  com  farm- 
ing in  this  country  and  not  export  it 
overseas.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"XTID.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  McClellan)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  is  absent  on 
of&cial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)   would  vote  "yea." 

I  fm-ther  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMENici)  is  absent  to  attend  the  fu- 
neral of  a  friend.  ' 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett), the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Dominick),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin),  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  an(J  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska) 
would  each  vote  "nay". 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  19, 
nays  69,  as  follows: 


Abourezk 

Bayh 

Burdick  Jackson 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Magnuson 
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YEAS— 19 

Hartke 
Humphrey 


Chiles 
Clark 
Eagleton 


Aiken 
Allen 
Baker 
Bartlett 
•  Beau 
Bellmen 
Beiitseu 
Bible 
Biden 
Brock 
Brooke 
Buckley 
B.vrd. 

H.irry  P.,  Jr. 
Cinnon 
Case 
Church 
Cook 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Dole 

Eastland 
Ervin 
Fuuuia 


MansAeld 
McGoveru 
Metcalf 

NAYS— 69 

Fong 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Helms 

HolUngs 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Javits 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Long 

Mathlas 

McClure 

McGee 

Mclntyre 

Montoya 

Moss 

Nunn 

Fackwood 


Moudale 

Nelson 
Steven.?on 
Symington 
Young 


Pastors 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Pro.xmire 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Schweiker 

Scott,  Pa. 

Scott.  Va. 

Spark.man 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Weicker 

WiUiamt 


Bennett 
Cotton 
Domenici 
Domlnlck 


NOT  VOTING— 12 
Fulbright  Hughes 


Griffin 

Hart 

Hruska 


McClellan 

Muskie 

StemUs 


So  Mr.  Clark's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  agreement  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  200 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  at  the  beginning,  in  order  to  put  my 
colleagues  at  ease,  that  I  intend  to  be 
very  biief.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  for  a 
roUcall  vote.  I  assume  we  will  be  able 
to  vote  right  on  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment No.  200. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  51,  between  line  15  and  line  16, 
insert  the  following: 

(29)  (A)  Section  106  of  the  AgrlciUtiu-al 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  clause  as 
follows:  "(d)  (1)  The  level  at  which  price 
i^upport  may  be  made  available  for  the  1974, 
1975,  and  1976  crops  of  tobacco  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  following  limitations: 

••(A)  The  1974  crop  of  any  kind  of  tobacco 
may  not  be  supported  at  any  level  greater 
than  75  per  centum  of  the  level  at  which 
the  1970  crop  of  such  tobacco  was  supported. 

■•(B)  The  1975  crop  of  any  kind  of  tobacco 
may  not  be  supported  at  any  level  greater 
than  50  per  centtim  of  the  level  at  which  the 
1970  crops  of  such  tobacco  was  supported. 

"(C)  The  1976  crop  of  any  kind  of  tobacco 
may  not  be  supported  at  any  level  greater 
than  25  per  centum  of  the  level  at  which  the 
1970  crop  of  such  tobacco  was  supported. 

"(2)  Price  support  shall  not  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  1977  and  subsequent  crops  of 
tobacco." 

(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law.  marketing  quotas,  marketing  penal- 
ties, acreage-poundage  quotas,  and  acreage 
allotments  for  tobacco  shall  be  Ineffective 
with  respect  to  the  1977  and  subsequent 
crops  of  tobacco. 

(30)  (A)  Section  4  of  the  Tobacco  Inspec- 
tion Act  (7  U.S.C.  511c)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  following:  ":  Provided,  That  in 
no  event  shall  charges  be  In  excess  of  the  cost 
of  said  samples.  Illustrations,  and  service 
so  rendered". 

(B)  Section  5  of  sttch  Act  (7  U.S.C.  Slid) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  seventh  sen- 
tence thereof. 

(C)  The  last  paragraph  of  section  6  of 
such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  51  le)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  stich  para- 
graph and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon and  the  following:  "but  of  the  cost  of 
providing  services  under  this  section  shall 
be  borne  by  the  persons  requesting  such 
services." 

(31)  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  111.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  ( 1 )  no  subsidy  or  other  Inceii- 
tive  payment  shall  be  made,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to 


any  person  for  the  export  or  sale  of  tobacco 
or  any  tobacco  product,  and  (2)  no  funds 
may  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  advertis- 
ing or  otherwise  promoting  the  sale  of  to- 
bacco in  any  foreign  country." 

(32)  Section  5(f)  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Charter  Act  (15  U.S.C.  714c(f  i  ) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  such  section  and  Uiserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "except 
that  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to 
aiithorize  the  payment  of  any  subsidy  for  the 
export  of  tobacco  from  the  United  States." 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Sen- 
ate knows,  for  a  number  of  years  I  have 
been  trying  to  get  hearings  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Foresti-y  to 
have  something  done  with  respect  to  the 
growing  and  raising  of  tobacco.  I  have 
tried  to  withhold  Government  money  in 
appropriation  bills. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the 
Department  of  Health  supplies  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  every  year  to  alert 
people  to  the  hazards  of  smoking  ciga- 
rettes. We  have  spent  much  money  to 
make  known  the  nicotine  content  of  to- 
bacco. At  the  same  time  in  the  agiicul- 
tui'al  branch  we  spend  millions  of  dollars 
stimulating  production  and  advertising 
and  paying  for  the  grading  of  tobacco. 

This  is  an  amendment  to  eliminate 
from  ourfarm  program  the  schizophrenic 
posture  of  Go\'ernment  support  for  a 
crop  which  is  hazardous  to  health. 
Amendment  No.  200  would  phase  out  the 
tobacco  subsidy  program  beginning  witli 
crops  of  tobacco  to  be  harvested  in  1974. 
The  amendment  would  also  terminate  di- 
rect and  indirect  Federal  subsidies  for 
export  of  tobacco  to  foreign  countries. 

I  have  introduced  amendments  similar 
to  this  amendment  in  each  of  the  past 
thiee  Congresses.  Additionally.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  amend  the  agriculture  appro- 
priations bill  to  eliminate  the  crop  sub- 
sidies. While  these  have  not  been  success- 
ful, an  enlightening  dialog  has  insured. 

We  have  going  in  this  country  a  major 
effort  to  combat  the  effects  of  cigarette 
smoking.  We  spend  amiuallj'  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  publicize  the 
health  hazards  of  cigarette  smoking.  We 
spend  annually  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  develop  ways  to  help  those  who 
wish  to  stop  smoking.  We  spend  annually 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  cre- 
ate cigarettes  which  are  less  hazardous 
for  those  who  wish  to  quit  but  find  that 
they  are  unable  to  do  so.  And.  we  spend 
amiually  millions  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  support  the  growth,  export,  ad- 
vertising, promotion,  and  grading  of  this 
deadly  plant  which  will  result  in  the 
death  of  more  than  50.000  people  during 
the  next  year  from  lung  cancer,  and 
many,  many  thousand  additional  deaths 
from  heart  disease,  other  cancers,  and 
other  lung  diseases  such  as  the  dreaded 
crippler  emphysema. 

How  can  we  face  our  young  people  and 
tell  them  of  the  virtues  of  our  form  of 
govemment,  when  the  left  hand  and  the 
right  hand  are  working  at  cross  pur- 
poses? 

The  argument  is  offered  that  most 
growers  would  be  irreparably  harmed 
were  the  Federal  Government  not  to  con- 
tinue supplying  assistance  at  current 
levels.  We  even  hear — and  sometimes 
from  the  same  person — that  present 
Government  programs  for  tobacco  aie 
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costing  our  public  nearly  nothing.  In 
truth,  it  is  difiQcult  to  find  out  what  the 
programs  do  cost  in  dollars  and  cents. 
But  these  programs  of  tdbacco  support 
cost  the  American  people  dearly  in  terms 
of  health. 

When  we  talk  of  health  bills,  we  try 
to  restrict  the  use  of  tobacco  to  educate 
people  not  to  use  tobacco,  and  to  do  re- 
search on  how  to  deal  with  the  diseases 
caused  by  tobacco.  But  when  we  consider 
a  farm  bill  or  an  agriculture  appropria- 
tions bill,  we  close  our  eyes  to  the  health 
consequences  of  the  crop  and  pump  funds 
with  somewhat  reckless  abandon  into 
the  growing  and  exporting  of  this  haz- 
ardous crop.  I  am  aware  that  there  would 
be  some  problems  if  this  amendment 
were  passed.  Alternative  crops  would 
have  to  be  foiuid  for  the  tobacco  farmer. 
And  so,  were  this  amendment  to  be  ac- 
cepted, I  plan  to  offer  an  additional 
amendment;  an  amendment  to  provide 
for  an  adjustment  assistance  for  those 
who  are  adversely  affected  by  the  ter- 
mination of  the  crop  support  program. 

The  amendment  provides  that  the 
price  support  program  be  phased  out 
over  the  next  3  years.  This  would  pro- 
vide sufficient  time  for  those  engaged 
in  farming  or  dependent  upon  the  crop, 
to  adjust  to  a  nonsubsidized  marketing 
economy. 

Additionally,  the  amendment  provides 
that  the  cost  of  tobacco  inspection  be 
assessed  fully  on  the  growers  and  proc- 
essors. These  charges  for  inspection  are 
already  assessed  to  growers  and  users 
of  these  services  for  other  crops. 

Lastly,  the  legislation  would  prohibit 
subsidies  for  export  of  tobacco.  It  comes 
as  a  shock  to  find  that  the  United  States 
underwrites,  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$30  million  per  year,  the  sale  of  tobacco 
In  foreign  countries.  This  money  does  not 
even  go  to  the  farmer;  it  goes  to  the  ex- 
porter. 

Mr.  President,  after  4  years  of  \irging 
and  pleading  that  the  Committ(ee  on 
Agriculture  i5old  hearings  on  tobacco 
subsidy  legislation,  we  find  that  we  are 
still  deaiHocked.  I  have  introduced  bills, 
but  the  committee  states  that  it  would  not 
hold  hearings  until  a  report  is  filed  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture — thus 
nothing  happens.  Last  year,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  after  3  years 
finally  filed  a  report.  Needless  to  say,  and 
I  will  be  the  first  one  to  admit  it,  that 
report  was^  adverse  to  the  legislation.  But 
the  issues  concerning  the  continued  pub- 
lic expenditures  of  funds  to  support  the 
growing  of  tobacco  must  be  discussed  and 
resolved.  The  absence  of  any  committee 
discussion  requires  that  we  have  this  dis- 
cussion here  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 
I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  search  their 
consciences.  I  call  upon  my  colleagues 
to  terminate  this  unwarranted  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  funds  which  promote  the 
continued  growth  and  development  of  a 
crop  which  will  cause  the  death  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  this  year,  next  year, 
and  every  year. 

While  we  may  not  save  many  people's 
lives,  as  a  minimum  we  will  put  the  pub- 
lic on  notice  that  their  Government,  now 
more  than  ever,  has  its  priorities  in  order. 
Let  us  terminate  this  assistance  for  to- 
bacco. Let  us  terminate  It  now. 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
be  extremely  brief.  The  Senator  has  pro- 
posed this  amendment  several  times  and 
the  Senate  always  has  overwhelmingly 
rejected  it. 

What  does  tobacco  do  for  this  coun- 
try? Taxes — over  $5  billion  in  local, 
State,  and  Federal  taxes.  That  represents 
the  receipts  from  the  tobacco  industry. 
What  does  it  do  for  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  trade?  Six  himdred  thirty- 
nine  million  dollars  on  the  positive  side. 
It  is  time  we  looked  at  something  posi- 
tive on  the  trade  side.  Who  makes  a  living 
from  it?  Five  hundred  fifty  thousand 
farms  grow  tobacco  and  625,000  farm 
families  have  their  principal  source  of 
income  from  tobacco. 

If  the  tobacco  program  is  killed,  what 
will  happen?  Most  of  these  small  farmers, 
largely  in  Appalachia,  with  modest  in- 
come, will  be  driven  off  the  farm  and 
into  the  cities  and  become  subjects  of 
welfare. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  overwhelmingly 
reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield* 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  take  the  food  out  of 
the  mouths  and  take  the  clothes  off  the 
backs  of  himdreds  of  families  of  farm 
families.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
recti 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  opposed  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss). 

The  amendment  is  designed  as  an  ef- 
fort to  discourage  cigarette  smoking.  In 
effect,  however,  the  amendment  would 
have  the  opposite  effect.  Furthermore,  it 
would  do  irreparable  damage  to  a  major 
agricultural  sector,  a  sector  which  has 
not  been  conclusively  proven  to  be  the 
danger  many  would  have  us  believe  it  is. 

The  amendment  would  phase  out  all 
support  programs  for  tobacco  by  1977 
and  prohibit  immediately  export  subsi- 
dies and  other  assistance  for  foreign 
sales.  In  doing  so,  it  would  not  only  dis- 
rupt the  tobacco  production  and  market- 
ing structure,  but  would  also  interfere 
with  an  important  segment  of  our  in- 
ternational trade. 

The  support  program  for  tobacco  is  a 
two-sided  coin.  It  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
designed  to  provide  tobacco  farmers — 
farmers  who,  in  general,  work  small 
areas  of  land,  often  less  than  ten  acres — 
with  a  minimum  return  for  their  labor. 
It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  production 
limitation  program.  In  order  to  partici- 
pate in  the  tobacco  support  program, 
farmers  must  adhere  to  quotas  or  limi- 
tations on  the  amount  of  tobacco  they 
market.  Should  these  limitations  be 
lifted,  tobacco  production  could  be  ex- 
pected to  expand  considerably,  resulting 
in  surpluses  and  falling  prices.  Not  only 
would  cigarette  and  tobacco  products 
become  more  plentiful  and  cheaper,  but 
many  small  farmers  would  face  ruin — 
a  ruin  resulting  from  an  erroneous  means 
of  dealing  with  a  problem  which  may  be 
more  statistical  than  real. 


I  would  be  the  first  to  oppose  the  sub- 
jection of  health  considerations  to  eco- 
nomic ones.  The  health  of  each  individ- 
ual in  our  Nation  is  too  important  for 
that.  But,  there  are  two  points  which 
should  be  made  here.  First,  the  relation- 
ship between  smoking  and  certain  dis- 
eases is  not  a  1-to-l  relationship.  There 
are,  in  fact,  many  questions  regarding 
the  relationship — questions  which,  when 
conclusively  answered,  could  make  po- 
lemic differences  in  the  approach  we  fol- 
low in  the  upcoming  years.  Second,  and 
more  importantly,  the  amendment  will 
simply  not  accomplish  the  end  it  is  de- 
signed to  accomplish.  It  will,  in  all  prob- 
ability, have  the  counter  effect.  By  en- 
couraging cheaper  and  more  plentiful 
tobacco  products,  it  will  undoubtedly 
encourage  increased  use.  Yet,  in  having 
that  effect,  it  is  also  likely  to  destroy  the 
financial  base  of  many  small  farmers, 
forcing  them  off  the  land  and  perhaps 
onto  the  urban  welfare  rolls.  It  is  likely 
to  deprive  these  farmers  of  a  way  of  life 
they  have  known  for  years  and  the  pride 
which  their  occupation  has  brought 
them.  Furthermore,  it  is  likely  to  inter- 
fere with  trade  patterns  which  have  been 
developed  over  a  niunber  of  years  and 
which  are  a  favorable  factor  in  our  bal- 
ance of  trade  and  balance-of-payments 
situations — a  not  insignificant  matter  at 
this  time. 

Thus,  in  view  of  the  questions  which 
remain  regarding  the  true  effects  of  to- 
bacco upon  health  and  the  counterpro- 
ductive effects  the  pending  amendment 
is  likely  to  have,  I  believe  it  should  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  tobacco  crop  should  be 
repeatedly  singled  out  for  unilateral  as- 
sault in  the  Nation's  farm  support  pro- 
gram, and  especially  in  connection  with 
S.  1888.  As  most  Senators  know,  the  to- 
bacco program  does  not  even  expire  this 
year.  It  is  covered  by  separate  legisla- 
tion because  of  the  unique  way  in  which 
the  program  operates.  Moreover,  it  is 
unique  in  another  way :  It  is  the  cheapest 
of  all  the  price  support  programs.  In  fis- 
cal year  1972,  the  realized  co.st  of  the 
program  was  only  $200,000.  The  cost  of 
the  Federal  Government  has  sustained 
in  operating  the  price  support  program 
for  tobacco  from  1933  to  date  has  been 
about  0.15  percent  of  the  cost  for  all 
farm  commodity  price  support  opera- 
tions. 

Tobacco  is  important  to  the  Nation's 
economy.  About  400,00  farms  in  the 
United  States  produce  2  billion  pounds 
of  tobacf  o  on  nearly  1  million  acres  each 
year.  Although  tobacco  uses  only  0.3  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  cropland,  it  is  usual- 
ly the  fourth  or  fifth  most  valuable  crop 
and  accounts  for  about  8  percent  of  the 
cash  receipts  from  all  U.S.  crops. 

Mr.  President,  in  1972,  tobacco  brought 
U.S.  farmers  $1.4  billion  in  income  and 
made  a  $878  million  contribution  to  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  through  ex- 
ports. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  tobacco  is  not  one  of  the 
crops  run  by  gigantic  "agribusiness"  cor- 
porations with  absentee  owners.  The 
average  tobacco  allotment  is  about  3 
acres.  It  is  an  intensive  labor  crop,  tended 
for  the  most  part  on  the  family  farm.  It 
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brings  cash  dividends  to  these  families 
who  otherwise  would  have  a  hard  time 
making  ends  meet. 

This  fact  is  of  special  importance  to 
the  economy  and  culture  of  North  Caro- 
lina. We  have  80,000  Tar  Heel  farmers 
producing  tobacco.  It  provides  employ- 
ment to  nearly  200,000  of  the  State's 
farm  families  and  seasonal  workers.  Last 
year,  it  brought  the  State's  farmers  over 
$580  million  in  income.  That  is  over  60 
percent  of  cash  receipts  from  altorops 

grown.  /V     . 

Nationwide,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
families  earn  their  living  from  the  pro- 
duction of  tobacco.  They  are  dedicated, 
hardworking  citizens  who,  in  my  judg- 
ment, deserve  to  be  encouraged,  not 
hindered,  in  their  constructive  labors  to 
support  their  families. 

Mr.  President,  the  USDA  itself  has  ad- 
mitted that  in  the  first  year  of  such  a 
phaseout  of  the  program  as  proposed  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Utah,  the  aver- 
age tobacco  grower's  income  would  de- 
crease by  one- third.  It  would  take  until 
1980  for  the  grower's  income  to  come 
back  up  to  the  level  that  we  have  at 
present. 

Many  of  these  farmers  already  are 
barely  at  the  subsistence  level.  If  the 
tobacco  price  level  is  destroyed,  welfare 
rolls  would  increase,  rural  people  would 
flock  to  the  big  cities,  particularly  the 
industrial  centers  of  the  North,  and  add 
to  the  unemployment  situation  and  all 
its  attendant  social  evils. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment  it 
would  be  immoral  for  the  U.S.  Congress 
to  abandon  these  hard-working  people  by 
striking  down  the  tobacco  program.  For 


there  is  no  doubt  that  the  tobacco  mar- 
ket would  be  faced  with  ruination  with- 
out the  price  support  program.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  program  is  due  primarily  to 
its  role  in  regulating  the  production  of 
tobacco,  not  the  subsidy  paid  to  support 
prices. 

To  enter  the  program,  a  farmer  has 
to  vote  to  accept  the  acreage  limitations. 
In  most  referendums,  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  the  growers  voting  have  favored 
marketing  quotas.  It  is  generally  agreed 
th-'.t  because  of  the  production  control 
program,  less  tobacco  is  produced  in  the 
United  States  than  would  likely  be  the 
case  if  there  were  no  Government  pro- 
gi'ams. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  effect  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Utah's  program  will  be  to  increase  to- 
bacco production.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  my  colleague  feels  that  the  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  tobacco  is  a  social 
evil.  I  do  not  understand  why  he  is  ad- 
vocating a  measure  that  would  increase 
the  production  of  tobacco,  and  drive  the 
price  down,  presumably  making  it  more 
readily  available  to  the  consumer.  Espe- 
cially since  at  the  same  time,  my  col- 
league s  measure  would  bring  about  the 
ruination  of  thousands  of  families  who 
grow  tobacco  on  the  family  farm,  and 
add  to  the  heartbreak  and  misery  of 
conditions  in  congested  industrial  cities. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  also  my  understand- 
ing that  the  junior  Senator  from  Utah 
feels  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  be  encouraging  the  produc- 
tion of  tobacco  because  some  people  con- 
sider the  use  of  tobacco  offensive  to 


health  and  morals.  Yet  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments — and  U.S.  citizens — 
enjoy  some  $5.22  billion  annually  in  ex- 
cise taxes  collected  from  cigars,  cigar- 
ettes, chewmg  tobacco,  pipe  tobacco, 
and  snuff. 

This  figure — $5.22  billion,  and  I  re- 
peat, billion — is  nearly  four  times  the 
amount  received  by  the  tobacco  growers 
themselves.  Indeed,  this  tax  revenue  is 
more  than  26,000  times  the  cost  of  'the 
tobacco  price  support  program  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  submit  that  if  it  is  morally  proper 
for  government  at  every  level  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  taxation  from  tobacco, 
then  it  is  morally  proper  for  the  U.S. 
Government  to  encourage  its  production. 
We  simply  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  If  it 
is  not  proper  to  encourage  production, 
then  it  is  not  proper  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  taxing  it.  Indeed,  if  my  colleague 
would  consider  amending  his  proposal 
so  as  to  rescind  all  Federal  excise  taxes 
on  tobacco,  I  might  consider  supporting 
it.  In  its  present  form,  however,  it  would 
strike  a  severe  blow  to  the  economic  and 
social  structures  of  oui'  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
table  which  summarizes  the  manufacture 
and  consumption  of  tobacco  products 
and  the  excise  taxes  paid  in  the-United 
States  between  1955  and  1972,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


TOBACCO  PRODUCTS:  MANUFACTURED  CONSUMPTION,  AND  EXCISE  TAXES  UNITED  STATES.  1955  72 


Year 


Cigars'       Cigarettes' 
(million  (million 

pounds)  pounds) 


Chewing ' 

tobacco 

(1,000 

pounds) 


Smoking* 

"pipe  " 

(1.000 

pounds) 


Snuff' 

(1,000 

pounds) 


Total  I 

cbetving, 

smoking, 

and  snuR 

(l.OOO 

pounds) 


Cig.itettes " 
per  capila 
(number) 


Cigais^ 
per  capita 
(number) 


Smoking,  3 
chewing, 
and  snuff 

per  capila 
(pounds) 


Excise  tales 
collected  - 
Federal. 
State,  an'J 
local  (bit- 
lion  dollars) 


W55. 
I960.. 
1965. 

1970. 

p2  = 


6,063 
7,140 
8,340 
8,028 
10.050 


412, 309 
506,944 
556.806 
583,  251 
599, 001 


79  908 
64.861 
65. 129 
68,789 
73,  008 


79,991 
73.839 
71,781 
69,  370 
55,845 


39,221 
34.  599 
29.710 
26.  522 
25,490 


199. 120 
173.  309 
166. 621 
164. 681 
154.343 


597. 
171 
258 
970 


4,050 


55 
61 

70 
60 
52 


1.22 
.99 
.88 
.83 
.79 


J2.14 
2.96 
3.60 
4,70 
5.22 


>  Manufactured. 
:  Consumption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook>  may  have 
1  minute. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  object. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  asks  for  only  1  minute. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  withdraw  the  objection. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  the  annual 
witch  hunt  of  the  antismoking  zealots 
has  once  again  plagued  this  bpdy.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ut«m,  despite 
his  sincere  convictions  as  to  xhe  subver- 
sive influence  of  smoking,  refuses  to  ad- 
mit the  inconsistency  of  his  position,  and 
the  rationale  of  terminating  one  of  the 
most  successful  Government  programs  in 
existence. 

Although  I  have  risen  to  argue  the 

germaneness  of  the  amendment  to  the 

,  bill  now  pending,  I  only  wish  there  were 

another  point  of  order  named  "foolish- 


-  Date  is  preliminaiy, 

ness."  Because  if  ever  there  were  a  pro- 
posal more  foolish,  more  illogical,  more 
wasteful  of  the  Senate's  time,  then  the 
very  foundations  of  this  grand  building 
must  have  rocked  from  convulsions  of 
laughter  from  within. 

Every  year  this  body  is  forced  to  pro- 
cede  through  this  charade.  Last  year  the 
distinguished  Senator's  efforts  mustered 
all  of  10  votes.  Have  things  changed  so 
significantly  since  July  of  last  year?  Of 
course  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  the 
scientific  hearsay  upon  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  relies  for  his  support  has 
been  called  into  even  greater  question. 
I  spoke  to  this  body  in  February  of  this 
year  and  consumed  five  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  in  analyzing  the  great 
inconsistencies  and  conflicts  within  the 
scientific  commmilty  regarding  the  issue 
of  smoking  and  health, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  those 
remarks  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Cigarette  Controvxrst 

Mr,  Cook,  Mr.  President,  the  war  against 
tobacco  has  been  as  protracted  as  was  the 
fighting  in  Vietnam,  Both  have  been  waged 
for  more  than  a  decade.  Both  have  gone  on 
far  too  long.  Both  are  harder  to  end  than  they 
were  to  begin.  Both  were  probably  avoidable, 
at  least  on  the  basis  of  hindsight.  And  both 
have  demonstrated  at  great  cost  that  there 
must  be  a  better  way  to  resolve  differences. 

Hopefully,  the  combat  li.  Southeast  Asia 
has  been  brought  to  an  end.  Btit  sadly,  no 
cease-fire,  no  armistice,  no  peace,  no  light  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnel  is  in  sight  for  the  con- 
flict that  rages  around  smoking, 

Mr.  President,  I  come  from  a  State  that 
produces  more  hurley  tobacco  than  any  other 
State  in  the  United  States.  Once  again,  as  in 
the  past,  January  has  brought  with  it  the 
opening  of  the  annual  whiter  offensive 
against  50  million  adult  Americans  who 
choose  to  smoke  cigarettes.  Onre  again,  as  in 
the  past,  the  campaign  has  been  preceded  by 
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a  massive  bombardment  of  charges  that  mas- 
querade as  "overwhelming  scientific  evi- 
dence." 

The  campaign  against  smoking  looks  like 
science:  It  is  packaged  like  science;  It  Is  pro- 
moted as  science.  But  it  sure  Is  not  science. 
It  Is  a  whole  'nother  smoke-screen. 

It  Is,  in  fact,  a  dangerously  deceptive  exer- 
cise in  behavioral  modification  through 
manlpiilatlng  and  controlling  the  Informa- 
tion on  which  decisions  are  based. 

Mr.  President,  I  refer  to  the  recent  report  to 
Congress  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  on  the  health  con- 
sequences of  smoking,  the  seventh  in  a  series 
of  documents  required  by  law  to  inform 
Congress  on  the  curr^t  state  of  scientific 
knowledge  In  this  area. 

In  former  years,  these  reports  were  named 
after  the  Surgeon  General.  This  year,  the 
gentleman  was  among  a  rather  large  group 
whose  resignations  were  accepted  by  the  Pres- 
ident, which  met  with  my  blessings.  Since  be 
had  departed  before  the  christening,  the  only 
high  HEW  official  who  could  be  mustered  to 
give  the  creature  some  sort  of  official  sendoff 
was  Dr.  Merlin  K.  Duval,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health.  He  signed  the  preface  2  days  be- 
fore he  resigned.  And  Secretary  Richardson, 
preoccupied  with  bis  passage  across  the  Poto- 
mac to  the  Pentagon,  perfunctorily  signed  the 
transmittal  letter. 

Once  again,  as  in  the  past,  no  one  In 
charge  at  HEW  had  taken  the  time  to  read 
the  contents.  Presidents  come  and  go.  So  do 
Cabinet  secretaries.  But  the  HEW  staff  stays 
on — secure  In  its  anonymity — and  continues 
to  turn  out  its  antismokiug  reports.  These 
old  and  practiced  hands  continue  to  promote 
their  report  to  Congress,  the  medical  com- 
munity, and  to  the  press  as  objective  and 
complete  scientific  evidence,  when.  In  fact, 
a  more  accurate  label  would  be  a  one-sided 
propaganda  tract. 

And  once  again,  as  in  the  past,  they  have 
managed  to  carry  off  the  same  old  false,  mis- 
leading, and  deceptive  practice.  The  FTC 
demands  that  business  substantiate  its  ad- 
vertising claims,  but  raises  no  complaint 
against  false,  misleading,  or  deceptive  prac- 
tices of  Government  officials. 

"Women  Smokers  Warned  of  Fetal  and 
Infant  Risks,"  said  the  New  York  Times 
headline,  as  if  receiving  the  news  from  the 
Almighty,  or  Walter  Cronklte.  "United  States 
Links  Smoking  to  Infant  Deaths,"  was  the 
Washington  Star  headline,  as  if  they  were 
reporting  some  kind  of  national  referendum. 
And  that  is  the  way  it  went  across  the  coun- 
try from  front  page  to  front  page,  from  tube 
to  tube. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  blame  the  headline 
writers,  the  newspaper  reporters,  or  the  tele- 
vision commentators.  They  lack  the  time  to 
check  details  or  to  look  behind  the  band- 
outs.  After  all,  why  should  they  mistrust 
their  Government  on  health  matters?  Per- 
haps they  will  in  the  future  bring  to  health 
and  science  Issues  the  same  questioning 
attitude  that  they  manifest  in  other  areas 
of  Government  operations,  such  as  the  con- 
duct of  war  and  foreign  affairs. 

For  to  extend  the  analogy  between  Viet- 
nam and  tobacco,  I  believe  it  is  perfectly 
proper  to  qtiestlon  the  source  of  Information 
given  out  about  smoking  and  health.  As  an 
expert  pointed  out  In  a  masterpiece  on  mili- 
tary strategy : 

A  great  part  of  the  information  In  war  la 
contradictory,  a  still  greater  part  is  false,  and 
by  far  the  greatest  part  is  subject  to  consid- 
erable xmcertalnty. 

In  the  cigarette  controversy,  it  is  also  true 
that  Congress,  the  press,  the  public,  and 
even  the  White  House,  operate  under  a  seri- 
ous Information  disadvantage.  They  are  all 
dependent  on  Information  collected  and  con- 
trolled by  entrenched  Federal  bureaucrats 
who  operate  anonymously  in  the  dark  nooks 
and  crannies  of  tke  Federal  Establishment. 
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I  Intend  to  throw  light  on  their  dark 
terrain,  to  turn  over  the  rocks  that  shelter 
them,  and  to  let  everyone  see  Just  what 
and  who  emerges. 

Title  42,  section  241  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  establishes  the  "general  powers  and 
duties"  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  That 
section  reads  in  part : 

"Promote  the  coordination  of,  research.  In- 
vestigations, experiments,  demonstrations, 
and  studies  relating  to  the  causes,  diagnosis, 
treatment,  control  and  prevention  of  physical 
and  mental  diseases  and  impairments  of 
man  . . ." 

Certainly,  such  a  broad  and  general  func- 
tion would  Include  the  coordination  of  all 
activities  relating  to  diseases,  and  not  Just 
those  activities  which  tend  to  support  the 
theories  of  certain  Individuals.  To  the  con- 
trary, unfortunately,  the  activities  of  Dr. 
Daniel  Horn  and  his  staff  have  failed  to  dis- 
close any  unbiased,  scientific  research.  Horn 
and  company  were  set  up  by  Surgeon  General 
Luther  Terry,  who  leaped  Into  prominence 
with  the  1964  report  on  smoking  and  health. 
By  1967,  he  had  established  his  clearing- 
house in  the  Public  Health  Service  with 
staff,  funds,  and  mission. 

From  the  start.  Dr.  Horn's  mission  has 
been,  on  the  one  hand,  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  cigarette  smokers  and,  on  the  other, 
to  serve  as  a  central  source  of  scientific  in- 
formation on  smoking  and  health.  And  be 
responsible  for  HEW  to  Congress  on  this 
subject.  To  his  credit,  our  last  Surgeon 
General,  Dr.  Stelnfleld,  agreed  that  these 
functions  should  be  separated,  because  criti- 
cism of  the  apparent  conflict  was  an  "excel- 
lent point." 

I  digress  slightly  at  this  point  to  say 
that  Dr.  Stelnfleld  was  the  gentleman,  ap- 
parently on  the  advice  of  Dr.  Horn,  who  said 
In  Chicago  at  one  time  that  you  should  not 
worry  about  some  of  these  things,  that 
marihuana  probably  was  not  any  worse  than 
cigarette  smoking  because  five  or  six  former 
Presidents  had  smoked  marihuana  quite  a 
bit  during  their  lifetime. 

Incredibly,  the  first  revelation  Is  the 
shocking  fact  that  the  same  Individual  who 
is  charged  with  collecting  and  distributing 
all  available  material  on  the  subject  of 
smoking  and  health  and  report  It  to  the 
Congress  is  the  very  same  person  who  Is 
responsible  for  conducting  the  Government's 
anti-smoking  activities.  That  Is  rather 
strange.  One  and  the  same  Individual  is 
Judge,  jury,  prosecuting  attorney,  and  chief 
Investigator.  This  state  of  affairs  has  per- 
sisted since  1966. 

Tlie  fox  guarding  the  chicken  house  Is 
Daniel  Horn,  Ph.  D.,  a  psychologist  who 
came  to  Government  In  1963  from  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  an  organization 
which  is  frankly  and  honestly  dedicated  to 
the  elimination  of  cigarette  smoking  In  the 
United  States. 

So  let  us  give  credit  where  It  Is  due.  The 
proper  name  is  not  the  Surgeon  General's  re- 
port, but  is  the  "Horn  Report,"  and  that  is 
what  I  shall  call  It  during  the  remainder  of 
my  remarks. 

Make  no  mistake,  I  am  not  critical  of  Dr. 
Horn's  role  as  a  zealous  anti-smoking  cru- 
sader, as  an  advocate  of  zero-level  consump- 
tion of  cigarettes,  or  a  skilled  propagandist, 
as  an  exijert  In  the  psychology  of  behavior 
modification.  I  Just  do  not  believe,  and  one 
may  agree,  that  such  a  commitment  to  a 
cause  can  work  for  fairness,  objectivity,  or 
equity.  I  Just  do  not  expect  the  prosecutor 
to  be  sitting  on  the  Judge's  bench  and  in  the 
Jury  box,  and  then,  call  the  result  a  fair 
trial.  This  is  the  crux  of  the  issue. 

However,  as  a  Senator  I  am  also  concerned 
by  the  excesses  of  Dr.  Horn's  zeal  especially 
when  I  read  In  the  Washington  Star: 

"The  Nixon  administration's  anti-smoking 
expert  says  there  is  enough  evidence  that 
smoking  is  so  harmful  to  pregnant  women 
that  the  federal  government  is  beginning  a 


crusade    to    'give    babies    a    fair 


national 
chance.' ' 

The  United  Press  International  reports  Dr. 
Horn  "the  chief  statistical  crusader  against 
smoking"  as  saying: 

"A  rapidly  increasing  proportion  of  the 
United  States  population  favors  an  absolute 
prohibition  on  the  sale  of  cigarettes. 

You,  too,  may  share  my  concern  when  the 
National  Tatler,  a  sensational  weekly,  reports 
that  "he's  out  to  wipe  non-filtered  cigarettes 
off  the  face  of  the  Nation,"  and  that — 

"His  office,  a  subdivision  of  HEW,  will  have 
to  go  to  Congress  to  get  a  law  forcing  the  to- 
bacco industry  to  conform  to  the  low-hazard 
smokes." 

Interestingly,  this  story  ran  2  months  after 
my  distinguished  colleague,  Senator  Moss, 
held  hearings  on  his  bill  to  limit  and  progres- 
sively lower  the  tar  and  nicotine  content  of 
cigarettes.  True  to  form,  Dr.  Horn  favored  a 
rapid  reduction  to  the  zero  level.  By  strange 
coincidence,  one  day  after  the  1973  Horn  re- 
port bit  the  front  pages.  Senator  Moss  was 
announcing  a  new  bill  to  lower  tar  content 
of  cigarettes  through  repressive  taxation. 

You  may  become  alarmed  by  Dr.  Horn's 
back-of-hand  attitude  toward  such  a  basic 
American  concept  as  freedom  of  choice,  es- 
pecially as  it  applies  to  smoking: 

"I  think  you  can  develop  a  holier-than- 
thou  attitude  In  this  area  by  saying  that 
people  have  a  freedom  of  choice  and  that  we 
should  provide  them  with  the  information 
and  let  them  choose." 

You  may  even  grow  agitated  to  discover 
that  he  is  planning  to  conquer  new  worlds. 
"Everything  we  learn  about  how  to  deal  with 
the  smoking  problem"  he  has  said,  "will  serve 
In  dealing  with  other  problems  in  the  control 
of  gratification  behavior."  What  does  he  have 
in  mind;  Eating?  Drinking?  Birth  control? 
Sex  education? 

I  certainly  hope  Casper  Weinberger  gets 
better  acquainted  with  bis  administration's 
No.  1  smoke  fighter  than  Elliot  Richardson 
did. 

But,  Mr.  President,  what  really  and  truly 
concerns  me — and  should  concern  every  fair- 
minded  Smitor  regardless  of  where  he  stands 
on  the  ci^rette  issue — is  the  amazing  fact 
that  Dr.  »>rn  Is  not  concerned.  He  sees  ab- 
solutely no  conflict  of  Interest,  no  incon- 
sistency, no  fundamental  unfairness  in  his 
dual  function  in  being  a  zealous  inquisitor 
and  unbiased  evaluator.  He  does  not  admit 
the  slightest  doubt  about  his  ability  to  pre- 
pare unbiased,  objective  reports  on  smoking 
and  health  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  his  reasoning  Is  untenable, 
his  attitude  is  unconscionable,  and  his  con- 
flict of  interest  is  unacceptable. 

It  is  time  for  all  falrminded  people — Inside 
and  outside  the  Government,  and  especially 
in  the  press — to  become  aware  of  and  con- 
cerned about  how  scientific  literature  is  han- 
dled in  the  Horn  reports  on  smoking  and 
health. 

There  Is  testimony  before  Congress  that 
these  reports  are  one-sided  and  biased.  There 
is  evidence  that  they  are  not  based  on  all 
the  world  literature  on  the  subject.  There  is 
ground  to  believe  that  Dr.  Horn  and  his  staff 
ignore,  mlslntepret,  or  downplay  scientific  ar- 
ticles that  report  findings  that  do  not  sup- 
port the  anti-smoking  party  line. 

The  result  is  a  double  deception.  We  do  not 
know  that  we  do  not  know.  We  are  sold  a  half 
loaf  which  is  advertised  as  a  whole  loaf.  You 
cannot  sell  bread  that  way  and.  I  submit,  yoti 
should  not  be  able  to  sell  science  that  way 
either.  Let  me  give  a  few  examples  of  how  Dr. 
Horn  operates. 

Last  year  he  prepared  a  chapter  for  the  re- 
port entitled  "Public  Exposure  to  Ah:  Pollu- 
tion Prom  Tobacco  Smoke."  The  very  words 
are  an  attempt  to  divert  attention  away  from 
the  real  sources  of  air  pollution. 

The  overall  effect  was  calculted  to  raise 
the  fear  that  nonsmokers  were  being  harmed 
by  their  smoking  neighbors.  We  were  led  to 
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believe  that  the  chapter  contained  "positive  " 
evidence  of  harm  to  nonsmokers  in  confined 
places  such  as  airplanes.  And  it  was  success- 
ful. The  now  departed  Surgeon  General  raised 
the  battle  cry:  "Ban  smoking  in  public 
places."  We,  therefore,  see  the  spectacle  of 
HEW  enforcing  segregation  on  its  own  em- 
ployees who  smoke.  Rulemaking  procedures 
to  ban  or  segregate  smoking  were  started  to 
enforce  the  polcy  on  air  and  train  travel. 
Even  the  presiding  Chief  Justice  invoked  the 
findings  of  the  Horn  report  in  a  personal  con- 
frontation with  a  railrod  conductor,  and 
later  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. He  accomplished  more  tlian  half 
the  Members  of  Congress  could  accomplish. 
Mayor  Lindsay  acted  swiftly  to  ban  smoking 
on  the  decks  of  the  Staten  Island  ferry,  re- 
gardless of  the  pollution  in  the  air  above  or 
the  water  below. 

Now  this  is  something  that  I  know  about. 
Let  me  tell  you  the  results  of  a  Joint  study 
performed  by  the  FAA-HEW  which  actually 
studied  and  measured  the  air  in  passenger 
aircraft.  This  study  was  started  in  1969  and 
completed  in  1970  The  principal  finding  of 
the  study  was  that  smoking  in  passenger  air- 
craft did  not  represent  a  hazard  to  tiie  non- 
smoking passengers. 

This  negative  finding  was  reported  by,  of 
all  people,  columnist  Jack  Anderson  on 
December  20,  1970.  But,  it  was  not  even  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Hori\  In  his  1972  report.  It  was 
completely  Ignored.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
ask  Dr.  Horn  about  this  failure  during  his 
appearance  before  the  Consumer  Subcom- 
mittee last  February.  Dr.  Horn's  excuse  was 
that  the  FAA-HEW  study  was  "unavailable" 
to  him  until  almost  a  year  after  the  colum- 
nist had  reported  on  it.  Dr.  Horn  said  that 
when  he  did  receive  the  report,  it  was  too 
late  to  include  it  ii\  his  chapter.  Dr.  Horn 
>  assured  me  that  the  findings  of  tliis  Govern- 
ment-sponsored research  project  would  be 
in  this  year's  report. 

However,  the  1973  Horn  report  has  com- 
pletely avoided  the  subject  of  "Air  pollution 
caused  by  tobacco  smokil^g."  Instead,  Dr. 
Horn  buried  the  "unfavorable "  FAA-HEW 
study  with  a  brief  citation  in  a  chapter  en- 
titled "Non-neoplastic  Bronchopulmonary 
Diseases.''  True  to  his  technique,  while  he 
mentioned  the  study.  Dr.  Horn  refused  to 
make  public  its  basic  finding  that  cigarette 
smoke  does  not  harm  nonsmokers. 

Why  should  Jack  Anderson  be  a  more  reli- 
able reporter  of  Gcvernment-sponsored  scien- 
tific research  than  Dr.  Horn?  Why  has  Dr. 
Horn  dropped  this  whole  matter  of  public 
smoking  from  this  year's  report?  Could  it  be, 
as  I  am  informed,  that  certain  new  and  high- 
ly regarded  research  has  demonstrated  that 
the  fears  raised  by  Dr.  Horn  are  not  support- 
able? 

My  concern  about  Dr.  Horn  Is  heightened 
by  other  examples  of  his  suppression  or  omis- 
sion of  evidence  that  goes  against  him.  Dur- 
ing the  same  consumer  subcommittee  hear- 
ings last  February,  the  chairman  asked  two 
witnesses  before  us  for  a  list  of  scientific 
articles  which  were  published  in  the  last  10 
years  and  w'nlch  had  not  been  considered 
and  discussed  in  the  several  reports  on  smok- 
ing and  health.  This  list  of  omission  was  sub- 
mitted and  made  part  of  the  record.  Would 
you  believe  that  the  total  came  to  approxi- 
mately 2.000  articles  which  were  neither 
cited  nor  discussed  by  Dr.  Horn  and  his  staff? 

Mr.  Presidant,  although  quantity  does  not 
always  Imply  quality,  the  very  size  of  this 
list,  especially  those  of  recent  date,  gives  some 
Inkling  of  ^he  wide  diversity  of  views  among 
scientists  about  the  causes  of  various  dis- 
eases linked  to  smoking.  If  nothing  else,  the 
magnitude  of  the  omissions,  strongly  sug- 
gest an  investigation  by  the  Senate  of  Dr. 
Daniel  Horn's  peculiar  modus  operandi. 

Another  example  of  how  the  Horn  report 
distorts  the  evidence  is  seen  in  the  handling 
of  the  health  effect  of  smoking  during  preg- 
nancy. In  last  year's  Horn  report,  and  again 


in  this  year's,  the  meticulous  work  of  Dr. 
Jacob  Y'erushalmy  was  studiously  brushed 
off.  even  though  it  was  supported  by  a  grant 
from  the  National  Institute  of  Health.  The 
reason,  I  believe,  is  that  Dr.  YerushaUny  con- 
cluded that  the  findings  "raise  doubt  and 
argue  against"  tiie  proposition  that  cigarette 
smoking  harms  the  unborn.  On  the  contrary, 
he  said,  "evidence  appears  to  support  the 
hypothesis  that  the  higher  incidence  of  low- 
birth-weight  infants  is  due  to  the  smoker, 
not  the  smoking." 

I  ask  unanimous  cotisent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  Dr.  Yeruslialmy's  corre- 
spondence regarding  the  criticism  of  his  work 
by  Horn  and  company.  This  letter  should 
have  been  in  the  record  of  the  February  1972 
hearings  of  the  Consumer  Subcommittee  but, 
although  given  to  the  staff  for  this  pur- 
pose, for  some  reason  it  was  omitted,  as  so 
often  happens  with  evidence  that  goes 
against  the  antismoking  view. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record,  as  fol- 
lows : 

February  9,  1972. 
Prof.  Jacob  YERUsHALaiv, 
Professor  of  Biostatistics   School   of  Public 
Health.       University       of       California, 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

De.\r  Professor  Yerushalmy:  During- the 
hearings  on  S.  1454.  a  bill  to  require  man- 
datory levels  of  "tar"  and  nicotine  content 
of  cigarettes,  there  was  a  reference  to  your 
studies  on  smoking  and  pregnancy. 

Doctor  Daniel  Horn  stated  that  your 
studies  had  been  "criticized"  and  he  was 
asked  to  supply  copies  of  the  "criticisms"  for 
oiu-  record.  I  have  been  mtich  Impressed  by 
your  studies  and  would  appreciate  your  pro- 
viding any  observations  you  may  have,  also 
for  our  record.  We  would  be  particularly  in- 
terested in  your  views  on  the  statements 
made  concerning  your  work  in  the  1972  Re- 
port to  Congress,  as  expressed  in  Chapter  5. 
and  your  views  as  to  whether  the  1971  and 
1972  Reports  fairly  cover  the  pertinent  lit- 
erature on  smoking  and  pregnancy. 

Your  recent  article  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  January 
15.  1972,  is  extremely  interesting.  Any  com- 
ment you  might  have  with  respect  to  this 
article  and  what  it  adds  to  our  understand- 
ing of  tl^e  subject  would  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. I  do  not  believe  it  was  mentioned 
either  in  the  1972  Report,  or  by  Doctor  Horn 
when  he  appeared  before  our  Committee, 
and  wondered  if  he  had  received  a  copy. 

Our  record  will  remain  open  for  approxi- 
mately 30  days  and  I  hope  you  will  be  able 
to  respond  to  my  inquiries  within  that  time. 
I  am  sure  that  the  Committee  will  welcome 
any  light  that  you  can  shed  to  help  guide  its 
deliberations. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Marlow  W.  Cook. 

U.S.  Senator. 

University  of  California.  Berke- 
ley. 

Berkeley.  Calif..  February  23. 1972. 
Senator  Marlow  W.  Cook, 
U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Commerce,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cook:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  February  9  inviting  me  to  com- 
ment on  the  criticisms  of  my  studies  on 
cigarette  smoking  and  pregnancy  contained 
in  the  1971  and  1972  Public  Health  Service 
Reports  to  Congre.ss.  Since  the  reports  sin- 
gled out  my  studies  for  criticism,  I  am  glad 
to  comply  with  your  request. 

Although  most  of  the  arguments  in  the 
reports  hardly  call  for  extensive  rebuttal,  I 
will  comment  on  each  point  in  the  order  in 
which  it  appears  in  the  reports. 

The  1971  report  raises  the  following  objec- 
tions : 

(a)  Criticism: 

"He  referred  to  the  small  infants  of  smok- 
ing mothers  as  being  'apparently  healthier' 


than  those  infants  weighing  less  than  2500 
grams  who  were  born  to  nonsmoking  moth- 
ers .  .  .  but  neither  group  can  be  considered 
'healthy'  having  sharply  elevated  death 
rates.^'  (P-404; 

Comment : 

I  did  not  state  that  low  birthwelght  babies 
of  smokers  were  •■healthy".  I  said  that  they 
were  "healthier"  than  low  birthweight  babies 
of  non-smoking  mothers.  No  one  can  argue 
with  tills  statement,  for  low  birthweight  in- 
fants of  smokers  who  died  at  a  rate  of  138 
per  1.000 — while  certainly  not  healthy — are 
nevertheless  much  healthier  than  low  birth- 
weight Infants  of  non-smokers  who  died  at 
a  rate  of  232  per  1 .000. 

(b)  Criticism: 

That  the  excess  of  neonatal  mortality  for 
smoking  mothers  in  my  study  "is  not  sig- 
nificantly different  from  the  31 '-'  excess  mor- 
tality reported  by  Butler  et  al  which  is 
statistically  significant  ".  (P-4ai) 

Comment: 

I  .suppose  the  least  said  about  this  strange 
argument  the  better.  Who  ever  heard  of  using 
findings  from  one  study  (and  a  retrospective 
one  at  that)  as  a  standard  by  which  to  meas- 
ure another  one.  In  any  case,  even  this  weak 
argument  is  lost  completely  in  view  of  my 
1971  study  which  shows  almost  identical 
neonatal  mortality  rates  for  infants  of  smok- 
ers and  non-smokers.  (11.3  vs.  11.0) 

(c)  Criticism:  -f 
"That  the  Interpretation  of  the  neonatal 

mortality  among  the  infants  weighing  less 
than  2500  grams  is  difficult,  because  I  con- 
sidered only  live  births  .  .  ."  (P-404) 

Comment: 

If  the  authors  of  the  report  would  have 
consvilted  any  obstetrician,  they  would  have" 
found  that  in  testing  for  relationships  with 
birthweight  (which  after  all  is  the  major 
topic  under  discussion)  one  must  limit  con- 
sideration to  live  births,  because  birthweight 
of  stillbirths  are  of  questionable  value  since 
a  nimiber  of  them  remain  dead  in  utero  for 
varying  periods  of  time  and  their  birth- 
weights  are  reduced,  not  to  mention  the  rela- 
tively large  number  of  macerated  fetuses. 
In  any  case,  since  our  1964  paper.  Dr.  W.  F. 
Taylor  analyzed  the  fetal  deaths  In  our  study 
and  found  no  difference  between  smokers 
and  non-smokers  from  the  very  beginning  of 
pregnancy  (abortions)  and  throughout  the 
pregnancy  (stillbirths).  In  fact  the  1972 
report  quotes  Taylor's  findings  (P-129).  In- 
cidentally, Taylor  analyzed  our  fetal  death 
data  correctly  by  the  use  of  the  life  table 
method.  None  of  the  other  studies  which 
show  increases  in  abortion  rate^  used  this 
method.  In  fact,  the  one  study  on  which 
the  supplement  leans  heavily  in  their  at- 
tempt to  Justify  their  statement  that  "wom- 
en who  smoke  during  pregnancy  have  a 
significantly  greater  risk  of  unsuccessful 
pregnancy  than  those  who  do  not" — that  of 
Russell,  et  al — lumps  abortions,  stillbirths 
and  neonatal  deaths  in  one  almost  meaning- 
less index. 

The  1972  report  states  the  following 
criticisms: 

(d(  Criticism: 

"That  some  of  (my)  findings  are  different 
from  those  reported  in  other  recent  large- 
scale  prospective  studies  (5,  13.  17.  19 1.  and 
some  of  the  differences  may  be  a  consequence 
of  the  definition  of  'smoker'  used."  (P-l'29i 

Comment : 

Again,  a  strange  statement:  "other  recent 
large-scale  prospective  studies'.  These  are  as 
follows:  Butler  et  al  study  (5)  whlc'n  is  not 
a  prospective  but  a  retrospective  study.  The 
re^rts  refer  to  this  study  several  timns  as  a 
"prospective"  study  (Pagesfi90  and  415  and 
in  the  table  on  Page  395  dc'the  1971  report 
and  Page  129  of  the  1972  report),  tnd  yet 
they  state  and  quote  from  the  study  that 
"the  smoking  history  was  obtained  shortly 
after  delivery  of  the  Infant"  which  obviously 
shows  that  it  was  a  retrospective  study.  (One 
may  question  the  propriety  of  a  government- 
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al  publication  to  make  such  a  serious  mis- 
statement in  a  report  to  the  Congress).  The 
other  three  studies  are  based  on  6,376;  4,312; 
and  2,200  respectively  (KuUander  and  Kallen 
(13);  Palmgren  and  Wallande  (17).  and 
Russell  et  al  (19)).  It  would  therefore  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  the  findings  from 
these  studies  are  different  from  the  really 
large-scale  prospective  studies:  Underwood's 
based  on  48,000,  Ratakallio's  on  12,000  and 
Yerushalmy's  on  13,000  pregnancies. 

Moreover,  in  my  1972  paper  I  reviewed 
the  entire  literature  consisting  of  33  studies. 
I  marked  the  discussion  on  Pages  277-278 
In  the  enclosed  paper.  1  have  no  doubt  that 
any  unbiased  critical  review  of  all  the  evi- 
dence must  come  to  the  same  conclusion  that 
I  have  underscored  on  the  bottom  of  Page 
278  and  top  of  Page  279. 

As  to  their  speculation  on  the  effect  of 
the  definition  of  "smoker,"  I  wonder  why 
they  overlooked  my  extensive  discussion  of 
the  problem  in  my  1064  paper.  See  table  on 
Page  617  and  the  discussion  of  it  beginning 
with  the  last  paragraph  on  Page  515  to  top  of 
right  hand  column  of  Page  516. 1  wonder  also 
why  the  reports  did  not  raise  the  same  ques- 
tion of  definition  when  they  discussed  the 
study  of  Russell  et  al  which  they  quoted 
so  extensively  to  show  the  excess  of  unsuc- 
cessful pregnancies  among  smokers.  Rus- 
sell's definition  was  stated  as  follow^:  "The 
smoking  habits  of  women  are  recorded  at  tlie 
time  they  are  chosen  for  the  survey."  In  any 
case,  to  keep  the  record  straight,  women  were 
defined  as  "smokers"  in  our  studies  if  they 
smoked  throjiighout  the  pregnancy. 

(e)  Criticism: 

They  quol(e  a  comment  from  McMahon 
et  al  that  thVe  are  factors  that  effect  birth 
weight  without  influencing  mortality.  The 
example  cited  by  McMahon  is  that  of  the 
eex  of  the  Infant.  (Page  13(^ 

Comment: 

It  is  interesting  that  they  found  It  neces- 
sary to  dig  up  an  old  paper  (1965)  which 
comments  on  my  1964  paper,  especially  since 
1  commented  In  that  paper  as  follows:  "Al- 
ways present  is  the  possibility  that  smoking 
during  pregnancy  indeed  causes  a  reduction 
In  the  size  of  the  infant  without  any  Increase 
In  neonatal  mortality." 

The  example  of  the  sex  of  the  Infanta 
which  McMahon  uses  fits  well  with  my  con- 
tention In  the  1971  and  1972  papers  that  the 
effect  of  smoking  appears  to  be  much  like 
that  of  a  biologic  variable.  I  show  that  the 
differences  in  reproductive  performance  of 
smokers  and  non-smokers  are  very  much 
like  those  of  the  biologic  characteristics  of 
short  and  tall  women.  Sex  of  the  Infant  ob- 
viously is  also  a  biologic  and  not  an  exoge- 
nous variable.  Thus  McMahon's  comment 
strengthens  rather  than  weakens  my  con- 
tention. 

You  asked  me  also  to  comment  on  what  I 
think  my  recent  article  (January,  1972)  adds 
to  the  problem  of  smoking  and  health.  Pri- 
marily it  Is  a  contribution  to  the  question 
of  causation.  As  you  know,  our  knowledge  on 
casual  factors  in  conditions  and  disease  in 
humans  Is  derived  from  uncontrolled  or 
poorly  controlled  observational  studies.  The 
difficulty  is  that  the  groups  being  compared 
are  generally  not  alike  in  many  pertinent 
characteristics.  Consequently,  there  is  the 
uncertainty  whether  any  differences  observed 
are  due  to  the  factor  studied  or  to  the  char- 
acteristics by  which  the  groups  are  differen- 
tiated. This  is  especially  disturbing  when  the 
findings  do  not  fit  well  together  as  for  ex- 
ample in  the  case  of  smoking  and  low  btrth- 
welght,  where  smokers  have  more  low  birth- 
weight  Infants  and  their  Infants  should 
therefore  have  higher  perinatal  death  rates, 
but  such  excess  mortality  is  not  found.  We 
therefore  continued  to  Investigate  the  prob- 
lem and  the  latest  results  almost  clinch  the 


argument  against  causation.  This  conclusion 
follows  from  the  finding  that  women  who 
eventually  became  smokers,  produced  a  large 
proportion  of  low  blrthweight  Infants  even 
before  they  started  to  smoke;  although  these 
Infants  were  born  under  non-smoking  condi- 
tions. Also  striking  Ls  the  fact  that  women 
who  quit  smoking  produced  a  low  propor- 
tion of  low  birth  weight  infants  even  during 
the  period  when  they  smoked.  Indicating, 
perhaps,  that  people  who  stop  smoking  are 
not  smokers  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word. 
These  findings  suggest  that  the  relationship 
to  low  blrthweight  is  due  to  the  smoker  not 
the  smoking. 

I  wovild  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did  not 
add,  as  I  did  in  the  paper,  that  these  find- 
ings must  be  considered  tentative  until  con- 
firmed or  denied  by  many  more  studies  on 
larger  numbers  with  the  Inclusion  of  many 
more  variables. 

I  believe  also  that  the  paper  is  making  a 
contribution  in  its  review  of  all  the  evidence 
on  the  question  of  smoking  and  outcome  of 
pregnancy  available  In  the  literature.  The 
papers  discussed  In  the  reports  to  Congress 
represent  only  a  part  of  the  available  evi- 
dence. 

May  I  also  add  that  I  presented  the  data 
from  the  1971  and  1972  papers  when  I  was 
invited  to  give  the  annual  invited  address 
before  the  Socltty  for  Epidemiologic  Re- 
search in  May,  1971.  The  official  discussant 
was  Dr.  George  B.  Hutchinson,  Professor  of 
Epidemiology,  School  of  Public  Health,  Har- 
vard University.  Dr.  Hutchinson  is  on  record 
as  accepting  the  antlsmoking  hypothesis. 
In  his  discussion  he  said  in  part: 

"The  piece  of  evidence  that  I  cannot  dis- 
card is  the  new  observation  on  pregnancies 
of  smoking  mothers  in  which  the  pregnancy 
preceded  the  onset  of  smoking  .  .  .  This  ob- 
servation rests  on  20  cases  of  low  blrth- 
weight of  future  smokers.  It  requires  repeat 
demonstration  in  a  different  population  and 
with  large  numbers.  For  the  present,  how- 
ever, I  would  accept  the  new  evidence  and 
tentatively  reject  the  casual  hypothesis.  It 
no  longer  seems  tenable  to  suppose  that  anti- 
smoking  efforts  can  cause  a  rise  in  birth- 
weight  .  .  ." 

Tou  inquired  also  whether  Dr.  Horn  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  this  paper.  I  do  not  know  If 
he  received  one  but  last  October,  In  response 
to  a  form  letter  inquiring  about  studies  In 
the  field  of  smoking.  I  sent  him  a  reprint  of 
my  1971  paper  and  two  manuscripts  with  the 
notation  that  one  of  them  was  ticcepted  for 
publication  In  the  American  Journal  of  Ob- 
stetrics and  Gynecology  (since  published  in 
the  January,  1972  Issue)  and  the  other  ac- 
cepted for  publication  In  the  proceedings  of 
the  Berkeley  Symposium  on  Mathematical 
Statistics  and  Probability,  to  be  published 
later  this  year. 

May  I  close  this  letter  with  a  quotation  of 
a  paragraph  from  a  letter  that  I  wrote  to  Dr. 
Charles  M.  Fletcher  of  London  who  was  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  editor  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians'  report  on 
smoking  and  health,  and  who  wrote  a  Joint 
report  on  the  same  subject  with  Dr.  Daniel 
Horn  In  the  W.H.O.  Chronicle  In  October 
1970.  They  dealt  with  the  evidence  on  smok- 
ing and  pregnancy  In  much  the  same  uncrit- 
ical approach  as  that  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  reports.  Since  Dr.  Fletcher  is  a  friend, 
I  could  be  frank  with  him  to  write  as  follows : 

"It  seems  to  me  that  by  adopting  the 
policy  of  quoting  only  evidence  which  sup- 
ports one's  hypothesis  and  neglecting  all 
other  In  the  long  run.  defeats  its  purpose. 
For  example,  I  was  able  to  see  In  the  area 
of  pregnancy,  with  which  I  am  familiar,  that 
your  review  is  not  as  objective  as  one  would 
desire.  I  am  therefore  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  I  could  not  accept  as  unbiased  the 
evidence  In  the  other  subjects  In  your  re- 
view with  which  I  am  less  familiar." 


In  my  view,  a  similar  statement  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  the  data  in  the  Sur- 
geon General's  Reports  to  cAngress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Verushaimy, 
Professor  of  Biostatistics,  Director,  Child 
Health  and  Development  Studies. 

The     Cigarette      Controverst — Continted 

Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on 
like  this  all  day.  Rather  than  take  up  addi- 
tional time  I  will  supply  more  Information 
on  this  matter  at  a  later  date.  But  I  must 
make  one  final  point  loud  and  clear  to  dis- 
abuse any  mistaken  notion  that  these  are 
the  rantlngs  of  a  Senator  whose  constituents' 
ox  is  being  gored. 

The  Issue  here  Is  the  abuse  and  misuse 
of  science.  The  examples  happen  to  deal 
with  tobacco,  but  the  Impact  is  far  wider. 
Indeed  it  undermines  Intelligent  decision- 
making for  sound  policy  on  a  dozen  fronts. 
Are  you  concerned  about  exposure  of  in- 
dustrial workers  to  dangerous  substances  on 
the  Job?  Do  not  bother  to  strviggle  for  im- 
proved occupational  health,  just  put  up  a  no 
smoking  sign.  Are  you  concerned  about  in- 
creased infant  mortality,  premature  births, 
and  deaths  of  newborn  babies  hi  our  urban 
ghettos?  Do  not  wrestle  with  the  difficulties 
of  Improving  medical  care  delivery  in  the 
Bltuns;  Just  put  up  a  no  smoking  sign.  Are 
you  concerned  about  cleaning  up  the  envi- 
ronment? Do  not  campaign  to  reduce  air 
pollution;  Just  put  a  no  smoking  sign  up 
because  "personal  pollution,"  according  to 
Dr.  Horn,  Is  more  serious. 

The  crucial  danger  in  all  of  these  major 
issues  on  the  national  agenda  is  that  science 
wiU  follow  some  crusader's  flag.  It  is  a  dan- 
ger of  great  seriousness,  as  Justice  Brandeis 
observed  when  he  said : 

"Men  born  to  freedom  are  naturally  alert 
to  repel  Invasion  of  their  liberty  by  evil- 
minded  rulers.  The  greatest  dangers  to  lib- 
erty lurk  In  insidious  encroachment  by  men 
of  zeal,  well-meaning  but  without  under- 
standing." 

Ironically,  I  borrowed  this  wise  quotation 
from  a  report  Issued  last  week  by  the  de- 
parting Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  I  commend  it  to  his  successor. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  is  growing  short  to 
end  the  unscientific,  unobjective.  Immoral, 
and  In  all  honesty  what  I  must  call,  the  dis- 
gusting war  against  tobacco  farmers.  Even 
as  I  speak.  Dr.  Horn  and  his  band  of  closed- 
minded,  antlsmoking  crusaders  are  busily 
plotting  a  sneak  attack  against  smoking. 
They  are  doing  their  work  under  the  cover 
of  the  bipartisan  national  cancer  attack  pro- 
gram, and  under  the  guise  of  scientific  advice 
to  Congress  and  the  Presidency. 

Wittingly  or  unwittingly,  the  National  In- 
stitutes are  being  involved.  Dr.  Horn  and  his 
band  have  prevaUed  on  NIH  to  set  up  an  ad 
hoc  advisory  committee  on  smoking  and 
health.  He  prevailed  on  NIH  to  approve  of  a 
secret  meeting  to  be  held  last  month  in,  of 
all  places,  the  American  Cancer  Society  office 
on  52d  Street  in  New  York  City.  They  pre- 
vailed on  these  diUy  constituted  Federal  offi- 
cials to  flout  the  spirit  and  letter  of  Public 
Law  92-463,  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act,  and  fall  to  list  the  meeting  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

Fortunately  Senator  Ervin  caught  them  in 
the  act.  But  nevertheless  they  prevailed  on 
the  NIH  to  reschedule  the  meeting  for  Febru- 
ary 14 — St.  Valentine  Day,  perhaps  with  Al 
Capone's  massacre  In  mind,  and  they  further 
flouted  the  law  by  listing  the  announcement 
of  the  meeting,  not  In  the  Federal  Register, 
but  In  the  classified  advertising  columns  of 
the  Washington  Post  amid  the  lost-and- 
found  items,  puppies-for-sale,  and  my-wlfe- 
bavlng-left-my-bed-and-board  ads. 
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Finally,  when  they  were  forced  to  use  the 
Federal  Register,  they  prevailed  on  HEW  to 
nold  out  to  the  bitter  end,  and  list  the  meet- 
ing as  pursuant  to  an  Executive  order  rather 
than  the  congressionally  enacted  Public  Law 
92-463. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  have  in  my  posession 
the  agenda  of  this  hanging  Jury  and  would 
like  to  read  It  into  the  record  at  this  point : 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Smokimc  and  Health, 

Nationai.  Cancer  Advisory  Board 

National  Institutes  or  Health. 

February  14.  197r,. 

1.  Charge  to  the  Committee — Recohimen- 
datlons  on  setting  of  levels  of  tar  and  nico- 
tine through  legislative  means.  I 

2.  Analysis  of  current  legislation  that  may 
be  used  to  establish  maximum  levels  of  tar 
and  nicotine. 

3.  Legislative  recommendations  for  estab- 
lishment and  enforcement  of  maximum 
levels  of  tar  and  nicotine. 

4.  Review  of  current  NCI-NHLI  efforts  in 
smoking  and  health,  and  recommendations 
for  their  better  organizations  and  funding. 

5.  Establishment  of  epidemiological  mon- 
itoring studies  that  may  determine  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  legislation. 

list  op  proposed  membership  ' 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Smokiiig  and  tleallh 

Dr.  Philippe  Shubik  (Chairman  t,  Eppley 
Institute. 

Dr.  Theodore  Cooper,  NHLI. 

Mr.  Emerson  Poote,  ACS. 

Mr.  James  S.  Gllmore,  Gilmore  Broadcast- 
ing. 

Dr.  Gio  Gorl   (Executive  Secretary).  NCI, 

Dr.  Daniel  Horn,  National  Clearinghouse 
for  Smoking  and  Health. 

Dr.  Charles  Kensler.  Arthur  D.  Little.  Inc. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Krabbenhoft,  Wayne  State 
University. 

Mrs.  Mary  Lasker,  Lasker  Foundation. 

Dr.  Jonathan  Rhoads,  Univ.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. J 

Dr.  Robert  Rfngler.  NHLI. 

Mr.  Laurance  Rockefeller,  Rockefeller 
Brothers  Fund. 

Dr.  Umberto  Saffiotti,  NCI. 

Mr.  Benno  Schmidt,  J.  H.  Whitney  &  Co. 

Dr.  Frederick  Seltz,  Rockefeller  University. 

Dr.  Luther  Terry,  University  Associates, 
Inc. 

Dr.  Ernest  Wynder.  American  Hcalih  Foun- 
dation. 

Three  of  the  five  Items  are  legi^ilative  rec- 
ommendations dealing  with  allegedly  Impar- 
tial advice  to  Congress.  Bvit  which  are  in 
fact  propaganda  support  for  bills  introduced 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss).  Another  Item — the  fourth — is 
Dr.  Horn's  effort  to  rebuild  his  empire  within 
NIH,  when  he  has  failed  to  control  behavior 
of  Americans  hi  regaid  to  smoking  elsewhere 
in  HEW. 

Now,  finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  run 
down  the  list  of  a  few  of  the  names  of  this 
stacked  jury  upon  who.se  advice  the  Congress 
and  the  presidency  Is  dependent.  First,  there 
is  Dr.  Horn,  whose  name  after  this  .speech 
shotild  be  a  household  word.  He  was  a  former 
employee  of  the  American  Cancer  Society. 
Second,  there  is  Mary  Lasker.  Slie  i.s  a  health 
lobbyist  second  to  none,  and  a  power  behind 
the  scenes  at  NIH  under  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy, Johnson,  and  now,  I  am  afraid,  my 
PreolUent.  She  Is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society.  Third,  there'ls 
Emerson  Foote.  He  is  a  retired  advertising 
agency  man  who  fattened  on  cigarette  ac- 
counts, and  who  now  produces  the  Madison 
Avenue  flourish  to  the  antlsmoking  and  birth 
control  campaigns.  He  Is  the  author  of  full 
page  ads  headlined,  "The  Population  Bomb 
Is  Ticking,"  He  Is  a  member  of  the  board  of 


; 


'  Newly  established  Committee. 


the  American  Cancer  Society.  Fourth,  there 
is  Ltither  Terry,  the  surgeon  general  who  In 
1964  was  propelled  from  bureaucratic  ano- 
nymity to  media  celebrity  through  antlsmok- 
ing campaigns.  He  Is  working  for  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society.  Fifth,  there  is  Jonathan 
Rhoads,  who  is  a  former  president  of  the 
American  Career  Society.  Sixth,  there  is  Ern- 
est Wynder.  a  tireless  worker,  who  has  built 
his  career  literally  on  the  backs  of  the  white 
mice  he  has  painted  with  smoke  condensate, 
last  year  his  HEW  grants  totalled  nearly  a 
million  dollars  and  he  has  received  two  mil- 
lion dollars  this  year.  Another  on  the  panel 
Ls  James  Gllmore.  I  do  not  know  him  and  do 
not  impugn  in  any  way  his  ability.  But  I 
inu.st  wonder  at  his  expertise.  He  owns  aii 
advertising  agency,  a  broadcasting  station, 
and  an  automobile  dealership  in  Ktilamazoo. 
He  is  also  heir  to  the  Upjohn  drug  fortune. 

I  do  not  question  the  intentions  or  motiva- 
tions of  any  of  these  men  and  women.  I  ask 
only  this,  Mr.  President:  How  long  will  the 
Congress  permit  scientific  policy  to  be  based 
on  prejudice,  no  matter  how  well  inten- 
tloned,  rather  than  truth,  no  matter  how 
painful?  How  long  will  this  body  suffer  from 
practices  it  has  suffered  for  far  too  long?  The 
lilstory  of  progress  In  America  has  been  built 
on  the  surrender  of  fictions  to  fact,  myths 
to  realities,  falsehoods  to  truth.  It  is  time 
for  this  body  to  help  America  shake  off  the 
chains  of  a  prejudiced  past,  and  to  begin 
right  now.   ' 

What,  then,  .should  be  done?  First  and 
foremost,  Mr.  President,  the  Congress  should 
be  Innoculated  against  the  possibility  of 
tainted  information  caused  by  a  conflict  of 
interest.  Clearly,  the  Horn  report  should 
cease  publication.  The  activity  should  be  re- 
moved from  his  hands  entirely,  and  perhap.s, 
remo\'ed  to  a  safe  position  entirely  beyond 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  Nationai  Science  Foundation, 
the  Nationai  Academy  of  Science  or  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  are  possibilities  to  be  explored. 
Perhaps  the  Congress  should  develop  its  own 
capability  by  enhancing  the  role  of  the  newly 
established  Office  of  Technological  Assess- 
ment with  this  and  similar  ml-sslons. 

Let  us  frankly  face  the  monumental  task 
before  us.  The  health  effects  of  environmen- 
tal pollution,  occvipatlonal  hazards,  poverty, 
and  cigarette  smoking  are  almost  entirely 
unsolved  problems,  as  is  the  nature  and 
causation  of  the  di.sea.ses  they  have  been 
associated  with.  The  present  tendency,  loi- 
tered by  zealous  persons  and  crusading 
groups,  is  to  underplay  the  results  of  indus- 
trial air  pollution,  occupational  exposure,  and 
low-income  living  conditions  while  over-esti- 
mating the  effects  of  smoking. 

No  greater  obstacle  to  progress  exists  than 
the  tendency  to  substitute  guessing  for 
knowing  and  to  fail  to  clearly  and  openly 
distinguish  one  from  the  other.  If  we  cannot 
know  the  health  effects  of  air  pollution  be- 
cause of  the  confounding  effect  of  cigarette 
smoking,  then  we  also  cannot  know  the 
health  effect  of  cigarette  smoking  because  of 
the  confounding  effect  of  air  polutlon.  Let 
the  Congress  demand  that  HEW  say  so.  and 
end  the  separate-and-unequal  practice  of 
scapegoatlng  tobacco. 

Mr.  Huddleston.  Mr.  Pi'esldent.  I  rise  to 
.speak  briefly  in  response  to  the  remarks  of 
my -senior  colleague  from  Kentucky.  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  be  very  careful  In  taking  any  ac- 
tions that  would  have  an  adverse  economic 
Impact,  not  only  iipon  the  farmers  In  my 
Stafe  of  Kentucky  and  In  other  tobacco 
growing  States,  but  also  tipon  this  entire  Na- 
tion, by  precipitously  pursuing  policies  that 
may  be  based  upon  inadequate  research  and 
inadequate  scientific  knowledge  In  relation 
to  smoking  and  the  use  of  tobacco  in  this 
country. 

There  arc  some  56.000  tobacco  fanners  in 


ray  State.  Most' of  them  are  small  farmers, 
which  is  tj-plcal  throughout  the  Nation  In  to- 
bacco growing  States.  These  small  Farmers 
could  be  seriously  and  adversely  affected  by  a 
number  of  recently  mentioned  antltobaccn 
proposals,  which  may  have  little  scientific  • 
backing. 

It  Is  Important  that  we  have  a  complete 
scientific  picture  so  that  we  know  what  the 
health  smoking  relationship  Is  and  what 
various  courses  of  action  are  open  and  ad- 
visable before  we  take  adverse  action  at  the 
tobacco  production  and  processing  level. 

Our  State  of  Kentucky  has  tried  to  do 
something  along  this  line.  We  have  imposed 
additional  taxes  on  cigarette  sales  for  the 
purpose  of  research  Into  the  problem.  These 
tax  revenues  have  been  allotted  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  which  currently  has 
some  $4  million  for  research  and  which  an- 
ticipates receiving  some  S3  million  this  year 
from  the  tax.  Those  funds  will  be  used  to  try 
to  find  out  what,  if  any,  are  the  harmful  ef- 
fects of  tobacco  and,  whatever  they  are,  how 
they  might  be  eliminated,  so  that  this  crop 
may  continue,  and  that  those  who  benefit 
from  it  can  continue  to  receive  the  economic 
advantages  that  result  from  It. 

Since  tobacco  Is  closely  involved  In  our 
export  trade,  it  could  be  very  detrimental  to 
our  balance  of  payments  to  act  In  a  manner 
that  would  seriously  affect  the  economic 
situation  as  it  relates  to  tobacco,  especially 
in  light  of  current  research  deficiencies. 
Therefore  I  would  urge  that  the  Government 
be  more  concerned  about  intensifying  the 
effort  that  has  begun  In  our  State  of  Ken- 
tucky to  determine  precisely  what.  If  any. 
the  harmful  effects  are  and  how  they  might 
be  eliminated  •  *  *. 

Mr.  COOK.  But  even  if  Senator  Moss 
does  not  agree  that  there  are  giave  doubts 
about  the  claims  made  against  cigarettes, 
how  does  he  justify  the  elimination  of  a 
program  which  has  returned  $14  for  every 
Federal  dollar  spent?  How  does  he  justify 
eliminating  the  livelihood  of  600,000  to- 
bacco farming  families  throughout  the 
United  States?  How  can  he  justify  de- 
stroying the  economies  of  some  of  our 
greatest  States,  including  the  great  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky?  The  Senator 
loves  to  cite  the  fact  that  about  50,000 
Americans  die  of  cancer  each  year,  yet 
how  many  of  those  were  nonsmokers? 
How  many  of  those  had  contracted  can- 
cer prior  to  smoking?  How  many  of  those 
died  of  cancer  of  the  colon,  which  un- 
disputed scientific  evidence  indicates  is 
caused  primarily  by  the  ingestion  of 
sugar,  a  major  commodity  of  the  State 
of  Utah? 

Last  year  in  the  United  States.  56.000 
Americans  died  in  automobile  accidents. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Utah  also  propose 
to  eliminate  the  highway  program,  which 
has  paved  a  good  portion  of  his  State? 
Does  the  Senator  propose  to  eliminate 
all  of  our  aid  and  efforts  in  the  Middle 
East  so  as  to  Io.se  our  supply  of  petroltum 
to  power  our  cars?  Obviously  these  pro- 
posals border  on  the  ridiculous,  but  no 
more  so  than  the  proposal  now  pending. 

But  the  game  goes  on.  so  let  me  re- 
count for,  hopefully  the  last  time,  the 
economics  of  the  support  program  whose 
survival  will  most  assuredly  be  guaran- 
teed once  again  today.  Last  year  tobacco 
farmers  received  $L4  billion  from  the 
sale  of  domestically  grown  tobacco.  U.S. 
exports  of  tobacco  last  year  were  valued 
at  $879  million,  approximately  95  per- 
cent of  which  were  dollar  sales.  Ob-,  iously 
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this  was  a  substantial  asset  in  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  situation.  During  1972, 
Federal  excise  taxes  on  tobacco  products 
amounted  to  $2.2  billion.  In  addition, 
State  taxes  on  tobacco  products  totaled 
$3  billion  last  year.  Thus  tax  revenues  at 
all  levels  .'of  government  from  the  sale 
of  tobacco  products — a  record  $5.3  bil- 
lion— amounted  to  three  times  the  total 
revenue  received  by  all  of  the  Nations 
tobacco  growers.  All  in  all  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  retail  cost  of  cigarettes 
went  to  State,  Federal,  and  local  treas- 
uries during  1972. 

As  a  commodity  tobacco  represented 
about  2.5  percent  of  the  total  agricul- 
tural production  in  the  United  States  in 
1972.  It  is  grown  in  25  States,  and  is  the 
principal  occupation,  as  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier, of  nearly  600,000  families.  What 
the  effect  of  the  Moss  amendment  would 
be  is  not  a  triumph  for  a  health  crusade, 
but  rather  the  creation  of  economic  tur- 
moil and  catastrophe  in  many  areas  of 
this  country,  including  of  course,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky. 

The  case  is  clear,  as  is  the  choice.  I  do 
not  know  how  much  longer  the  Senator 
from  Utah  will  continue  to  play  the  role 
of  Don  Quixote  for  the  antismoking  cru- 
sade, but  I  am  sure  that  his  fate  will 
continue  to  be  a  clear  conscience,  but  a 
resoundinR  defeat. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  being  proposed  on  the  to- 
bacco subsidy  program  is  ill-advised  on 
so  many  grounds  that  it  is  difficult  to 
know  where  to  begin. 

In  the  United  States  today,  there  are 
some  600,000  farm  families  who  share  in 
the  proceeds  of  tobacco  farming.  Their 
livelihood  is  dependent  upon  the  crop, 
as  is  their  whole  manner  of  living.  In- 
deed, tobacco  farming  is  one  of  the 
strongest  remaining  bastions  of  the 
family  farm,  employing  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  individuals  in  a  way  of 
life  that  we  talk  so  much  about.  We  hear 
a  great  deal  about  the  ideal  of  farm  life, 
of  the  importance  of  preserving  this 
traditional  and  wholesome  way  of  living. 
Well,  today  we  have  a  chance  to  back 
up  our  statements  by  concrete  action. 
One  thing  is  certain — action  in  the  form 
before  us  today,  of  killing  our  tobacco 
programs,  flies  in  the  face  of  all  our  talk 
about  preserving  agriculture  as  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  American  way  of 
life. 

From  an  economic  standpoint,  tobacco 
farming  is  vitally  important.  In  1972,  the 
estimated  total  consumer  expenditure  on 
tobacco  products  exceeded  $13  billion. 

Federal  tax  collections  amounted  to 
$2.2  billion,  an  amount  almost  as  large 
as  the  $2.7  billion  in  State  and  local  tax 
coUectioas — that  is  nearly  $5  billion  in 
tax  receipts  growing  out  of  the  tobacco 
industry. 

And  in  these  days  when  the  matter  of 
our  claronic  balance-of-payments  deficits 
is  on  everyone's  mind.  I  would  point  out 
that  tobacco  is  a  mainstay  to  American 
txports.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  exports 
Of  tobacco  rank  fourth  among  our  total 
exports.  The  amendment  being  proposed 
today  would  further  jeopardize  our  al- 
ready precarious  trade  position. 


Mr.  President,  if  we  move  to  discourage 
the  production  of  tobacco  here  at  home, 
make  no  mistake  about  it — Americans 
will  find  tobacco  and  pay  what  they  must 
to  import  it.  All  that  can  do  is  further 
harm  the  economic  interests  of  the 
country. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  all  the 
arguments  are  on  one  side  of  this  ques- 
tion— the  importance  of  encouraging 
agricultui^j*  of  preserving  the  family 
farm,  of  maintaining  an  important  source 
of  revenue,  and  of  helping  our  Nation  in 
its  trade  relations  with  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  I  hope  the  Congress 
will  not  jeopardize  all  of  this  in  a  moment, 
of  thoughtless  action. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  voice  most  strenuous  objection  to 
the  amendment  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Utah. . 

Tobacco  is  important  to  this  Nation's 
economy.  At  the  present  time,  some 
515,000  farms  in  the  United  States  pro- 
duce 2  billion  pounds  of  tobacco  on  about 
900.000  acres  each  year.  On  many  farms 
more  than  one  family  depends  on  the 
income  from  tobacco  sales,  so  that  about 
625,000  farm  families  share  in  the  pro- 
ceeds from  tobacco  sales. 

In  1972,  tobacco  brought  U.S.  farmers 
$1.4  billion  in  income  and  made  a  $878 
million  contribution  to  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments  through  exports. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  tobacco  is  not  one  of  the 
crops  run  by  gigantic  "agri-business" 
corporations  with  absentee  owners.  The 
average  tobacco  allotment  is  about  three 
acres.  It  is  an  intensive  labor  crop, 
tended  for  the  most  part  on  the  family 
farm.  It  brings  cash  dividends  to  these 
families  who  otherwise  would  have  a 
hard  time  making  ends  meet. 

This  fact  is  of  speciallmportance  to 
the  economy  and  culture  of  South  Caro- 
lina. We  have  hundreds  of  South  Caro- 
lina farmers  producing  tobacco.  It 
provides  employment  to  thousands  of  the 
State's  farm  families  and  seasonal  ' 
workers. 

Nationwide,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
families  earn  their  living  from  the  pro- 
duction of  tobacco.  They  are  dedicated, 
hardworking  citizens  who,  in  my  judg- 
ment, deserve  to  be  encouraged,  not 
hindered,  in  their  constructive  labors  to 
support  their  families. 

Mr.  President,  the  USDA  itself  has 
admitted  that  in  the  first  year  of  such  a 
phaseout  of  the  program,  as  proposed 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Utah,  the 
average  tobacco  grower's  income  would 
decrease  by  one-third.  It  would  take  un- 
til 1980  for  the  grower's  income  to  come 
back  up  to  the  level  that  we  have  at 
present. 

Many  of  these  farmers  already  are 
barely  at  the  subsistence  level.  If  the 
tobacco  price  level  is  destroyed,  welfare 
rolls  would  increase,  rural  people  would 
flock  to  the  big  cities,  particularly  the 
industrial  centers  of  the  North,  and  add 
to  the  unemployment  situation  and  all 
its  attendant  social  evils. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment  it 
would  be  immoral  for  the  U.S.  Congress 
to  abandon  these  hard-working  people 
by  striking  down  the  tobacco  program. 


For  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  tobacco 
market  would  be  faced  with  ruination 
without  the  price  support  program.  The 
success  of  the  program  is  due  primarily 
to  its  role  in  regulating  the  production 
of  tobacco,  and  not  in  the  subsidy  paid 
to  support  prices. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  want  to 
point  out  a  few  pertinent  facts  regard- 
ing the  cost  of  this  program. 

In  fiscal  1972,  the  realized  cost  of  the 
tobacco  price  support  program,  including 
the  now  eliminated  export  payments  on 
tobacco,  totaled  only  $26.9  million.  Sales 
under  Public  Law  480  amounted  to  $24.3 
million,  of  which  over  $5  million  was 
credit  sales  for  dollars.  The  total  cost, 
even  including  Public  Law  480  and  dollar 
credit  sales,  amounts  to  only  $51.2 
million. ' 

My  colleagues,  more  than  anyone  else, 
must  understand  that  the  cost  of  the 
tobacco  price  support  program  is  one  of 
the  lowest  of  all  commodities.  The  aver- 
age annual  cost  since  the  inception  of 
price  support  programs  in  1933  amounts 
to  less  than  $6  million  per  year.  Compare 
this  with  the  income  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  taxes  collected  on  tobacco 
products,  which  totaled  $2.2  billion  in 
calendar  year  1972.  ^ 

The  States  collected  another  $2.9  bil- 
lion in  tobacco  taxes.  Thus,  total  Fed- 
eral and  State  taxes  collected  in  1972 
amounted  to  $5.1  billion.  From  1960  to 
1972,  total  Federal  and  State  taxes  col- 
lected on  tobacco  products  amounted  to 
over  $50  billion. 

In  1972,  export  sales  of  tobacco  and 
tobacco  products  totaled  $879  million, 
thus  adding  $639  million  to  our  balance- 
of-payments  position.  Since  1960  our 
balance-of-payments  position  has  been 
improved  in  excess  of  $6  billion  by  export 
sales  of  tobacco  and  tobacco  products 
alone. 

I  am  proud  of  this  record  of  the  to- 
bacco industry  and  of  its  contributions 
to  this  country,  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  it  and  to  vote  against  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (No.  200). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  now 
before  us  for  final  passage  is  a  more 
acceptable  product,  I  believe,  than  that 
originally  delivered  to  us  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

The  Senate  has  stricken  some  unwise 
provisions  which  would  benefit  large 
dairy  cooperatives  at  the  expense  of  the 
consumer  and  the  independent  dairy 
farmer.  The  Senate  has  agreed  to  termi- 
nate the  so-called  "bread  tax"  on  the 
date  the  bill  takes  effect.  The  Senate  has 
lowered  the  limitation  on  payments  a 
farmer  can  receive  and  has  eliminated 
some  loopholes  which  have  benefited  cor- 
porate farmers.  And  the  Senate  has  im- 
proved the  food  stamp  program,  making 
it  more  equitable  in  this  time  of  sky- 
rocketing food  prices. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
for  a  bill  cited  as  "the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973,"  this 
measure  is  strangely  lacking  in  many 
provisions  that,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
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would  offer  much  protection  to  the  con- 
.sumer. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
consumers  of  this  Nation  are  staggering 
under  the  burden  of  higher  and  higher 
costs  for  food — food  of  all  types,  not  just 
meat.  The  headlines  of  newspapers  across 
this  Nation  yesterday  evening  and  this 
morning  trumpet  out  the  news  that  food 
prices  increased  last  month  at  an  annual 
rate  of  49.2  percent.  This  is  outrageous 
and  there  is  no  relief  in  sight. 

And,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  this 
so-called  Consumer  Protection  Act  offers 
no  relief.  It  should  be  retitled  and  called 
what  it  truly  is,  "the  Farmer  and  Farm 
Industry  Protection  Act  of  1973. " 

I  spoke  of  some  improvements  this 
body  has  made  in  the  bill.  The  most 
onerous  provisions  remain,  however,  and 
these  are  the  new  version  of  the  old  price 
supports — direct  payments — now  called 
"target  prices." 

I  believe  that  no  matter  what  they  are 
called  or  how  they  are  administered,  that 
direct  subsidy  payments  to  the  farmers 
of  this  Nation  work  to  the  disadvantage 
of  everyone,  the  farmer  as  well  as  the 
,    consumer-taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  I  supported  the  excel- 
lent amendment  sponsored  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
and  I  regret  that  more  of  our  colleagues 
did  not  agree  that  it  is  high  time  we 
eliminated  these  direct  subsidies  and  re- 
stored the  agricultural  system  in  this 
country  to  a  free  market. 

To  my  mind,  this  bill  would  mean  that 
the  consimier  would  continue  to  pay  to 
the  farmer  for  more  than  he  should — 
with  indirect  payments  when  food  prices 
are  high  or  in  increased  tax  payments 
when  prices  are  low  and  the  farmer  is 
subsidized. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  bill 
in  its  present  form  will  'ontinue  the  in- 
justice done  to  our  consumer-taxpayers 
for  many  years  and  is,  in  reality,  just 
another  piece  of  special  interest  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  support  the  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  Pi'otection  Act  of  1973. 

I  represent  a  State  which,  in  1973,  had 
a  total  of  125,000  farms.  Major  crops 
raised  on  these  farms  included  tobacco, 
feed  grains,  wheat,  soybeans  and  cotton. 
In  addition,  these  farms  produced  live- 
stock, poultrj',  eggs,  hogs,  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. 

The  programs  which  were  authorized 
in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1970  and  the  progiams  which  we  are 
considering  today  are  of  vital  importance 
to  these  125,000  farms  in  Kentucky. 

In  1972,  some  54,330  farms  participat- 
ed in  the  feed  grain  program,  10,985  par- 
ticipated m  the  wheat  program  and  221 
participated  in  the  cotton  program.  In 
addition,  all  daii-y  producers  benefited 
from  the  support  program  for  milk. 

Most  of  the  farms  in  my  State  are 
rather  small,  with  an  average  size  of 
about  129  acres.' Furthermore,  about  70 
percent  of  the  farms  sold  less  than  $5,000 
of  agricultural  products  during  that  year. 

In  feed  grains,  91.2  percent  of  the  farm 
bases,  which  determine  participation  in 


support  programs,  were  less  than  30  acres 
in  size  and  41.3  percent  were  less  than 
10  acres.  In  wheat,  98.5  percent  of  the 
farms  had  allotments  of  less  than  30 
acres  and  90.4  percent  of  less  than  10 
acres.  In  cotton,  78.3  percent  of  the  farms 
had  allotments  of  less  than  30  acres  and 
51.7  percent  of  less  than  10  acres. 

In  Kentucky,  the  size  of  the  farm  pay- 
ments to  individual  farmers  does  not 
make  anyone  rich.  Of  the  more  than 
54,000  farms  participating  in  the  feed 
grain  program  during  1972,  73  percent 
received  payments  of  less  than  $500  per 
farm.  In  wheat,  over  91  percent  re- 
ceived less  than  $500  and  in  cotton  the 
percentage  was  over  50. 

These  farm  and  income  programs  have 
not  only  provided  some  protection  for 
farmers  in  Kentucky,  but  also  have  con- 
tributed to  substantial  economic  activity 
in  the  local  communities  nearby. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  represent  some 
3.2  million  consumers.  I  understand  and 
share  their  concern  over  the  hole  that 
prices  in  the  grocery  store  make  in  their 
pocketbooks  today.  I  know  that  it  is  little 
consolation  for  them — or  for  me — that 
the  average  American  spends  a  smaller 
percentage  of  his  income  for  food  than 
the  average  citizen  in  other  nations  of 
the  world.  I  know  it  is  little  consolation 
to  speak  of  growing  demand  for  protein 
throughout  the  world,  the  world  food 
shortages  of  the  moment,  and  the  cost 
of  production  on  the  farm.  I  know  that  it 
is  no  consolation  for  the  consumer  to 
look  at  the  Federal  budget  and  to  see 
that  $3.1  billion  of  liis  tax  dollars  went 
into  the  commodity  programs  in  1972. 

Instead  of  viewing  themselves  as  ad- 
versaries, however,  farmers  and  consum- 
ers should  work  together,  for  the  mu- 
tual benefit  of  both.  Having  partici- 
pated in  the  hearings  on  the  extension 
of  the  programs  covered  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1970  and  the 
bills  to  increase  the  price  support  for 
milk,  I  am  convinced  that  the  future 
good  of  both  our  Nation's  farmers  and 
our  Nation's  consumers  are  bound  to- 
gether in  the  steady  and  reliable  produc- 
tion of  those  foodstuffs  which  our  Na- 
tion requires  and  which  we  can  relay 
into  markets  abroad. 

Farming  remains  an  important  as- 
pect of  our  Nation's  economy  and  one  we 
cannot  afford  to  do  without.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  Nation's  largest  single  industry,  with 
assets  of  some  $371  billion  and  with  more 
than  4.4  million  workers.  While  involving 
only  6  percent  of  our  population,  our 
agricultural  industry  supplies  not  only 
our  ovm  people  but  people  in  many  parts 
of  the  world. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  seen  the  num- 
ber of  farmei-s  in  our  Nation  continu- 
ously decrease.  The  trend,  even  now, 
continues.  But,  it  is  not  a  trend  tliat  we 
should  hasten,  for  such  a  move  can  not 
only  destroy  a  spirit  and  way  of  life 
which  has  contributed  unaccountably  to 
our  Nation's  heritage  but  also  can  bring 
closer  the  day  when  farming  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  select  few,  with  the  usual 
consequences  of  monopoly  and  limited 
competition.  That  is  the  day  that  we, 
as  consumers,  should  seek  to  prevent. 


And,  that  is  the  day  the  ijending  bill 
see'tcs  to  discourage. 

There  are,  in  addition,  some  very  im- 
portant factors  we  should  remember 
about  agriculture.  The  farmer  faces  risks 
that  few  other  businesses  face,  and  he 
lacks  the  protection  that  most  other  busi- 
nesses have.  An  automobile  manufac- 
turer can  guard  against  fire  and  theft 
and  the  usual  elements  of  weather.  But, 
the  farmer  remains — and  will  continue  to 
do  so — at  the  mercy  of  droughts,  of 
storms,  of  floods  and  of  winds.  We  need 
only  to  look  at  the  rise  in  the  Mississip- 
pi River  during  recent  weeks  or  remem- 
ber Hurricane  Camille,  wliich  contributed 
to  feed  grain  deficits  in  many  areas,  to 
realize  that  agriculture  is  a  risky  and 
unpredictable  business  in  which  the  sur- 
pluses of  one  year  may  disappear  in  the 
face  of  the  unexpected  weather  condi- 
tions of  the  ne:ct. 

There  is  also  the  factor  of  rising  costs 
in  farming  operations.  Just  as  the  urban 
dweller  sees  an  increase  in  his  property 
taxes,  the  farmer  sees  one  in  his — on 
a  land  mass  much  exceeding  that  re- 
quired for  the  urban  or  suburban  home. 
Furthermore,  each  year,  tl>e  land  be- 
comes more  expensive,  the  enlargement 
of  farms  or  the  opening  of  new  farms 
becomes  unavailable  except  to  the 
wealthy.  When  the  gasoline  for  a  car  goes 
up.  it  also  goes  up  for  the  tractor  to 
plow  the  land,  or  for  equipment  to  dry 
grains.  It  many  ways,  the  circle  appears 
to  be  the  traditional  vicious  one.  The 
costs  of  production  drive  up  the  food 
costs  winch  become  a  part  of  the  increas- 
ing cost  of  living  which  drives  up  the 
cost  of  other  items,  including  those  in- 
volved in  production. 

In  fact,  the  cost  of  production  is  such 
that  the  return  from  farming  today  is 
about  5  percent,  compared  to  about  15 
percent  for  manufacturing. 

A  factor  which  especially  concerns 
farmers  is  that  of  the  historical  cycles 
which  have  occurred  in  American  agri- 
culture. There  have,  without  doubt,  been 
the  ups  and  down,  over  and  over  again. 
Today,  we  are  told  that  American  farm- 
ers have,  indeed,  reached  the  "prom- 
ised land,"  that  U.S.  farm  income  is  at 
an  alltime  high  and  that  the  future 
holds  only  more  simshlne. 

Unfortunately,  American  farmers  have 
heard  this  before,  and  they  are  not  so 
certain  that  it  is  true.  Farm  income  is  at 
an  all-time  high,  but  it  was  as  recent  af. 
1971  when  there  was  a  slump  in  farm  in- 
come, and  within  the  memory  of  most 
farmers  are  the  big  surplus  years  of  the 
1950's.  Furthermore,  much  of  the  bright- 
ness in  the  future  is  premised  upon  the 
somewhat  questionable  belief  that  farm 
products  will  continue  to  find  expanded 
markets  abroad. 

The  American  farmer  has  done  his 
part  to  assist  our  Nation's  trade  and  our 
balance  of  payments.  Agricultural 
products  account  for  about  one-jfifth  of 
our  Nation's  total  exports  and  the  crop 
from  1  out  of  evei-y  5  acres  harvested  is 
sold  abroad  to  provide  about  one-seventli 
of  all  U.S.  farm  income.  We  should  be 
proud  of  this  farm  accomplisliment  and 
seek  out  new  markets  where  possible.  At 
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the  same  time,  we  must  be  aware  >Uiat 
other  nations  are  also  moving  to  meet 
agricultural  needs  and  to  compete  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  We  must  realize 
that  at  least  some  of  our  recent  sales 
have  resulted  from  the  inclement  and 
disastrous  weather  conditions  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  And,  we  must  realize 
that  our  future  export  capabilities  de- 
pend to  a  large  extent  upon  being  able 
to  break  nontariff  trade  barriers,  which 
are  exceedingly  difincult  to  deal  with. 

I,  as  many  others,  believe  that  gov- 
ernment tries  too  often  to  do  too  much.  I 
believe  that  government  should  be  re- 
strictive in  the  actions  it  undertakes, 
that  a  careful  balance  must  me  main- 
tained between  the  activities  of  the  pub- 
lic and  private  sectors.  But,  food  is  the 
most  basic  of  necessities.  That  is  why  we 
have  heard  so  much  about  food  prices 
this  year. 

That  is  why  we  must  seek  to  restrain 
them  in  the  upcoming  years.  That  is  why 
we  must  guarantee  a  healthy  and  diversi- 
fied farm  economy,  with  various  partici- 
pants. The  bill  which  the  committee  has 
developed  seeks  to  do  just  that.  It  seeks 
to  provide  a  cushion  under  farm  prices — 
a  cushion  designed  to  provide  insurance 
against  a  fall  in  farm  prices  below  a  level 
which  would  make  farming  an  uneco- 
nomic enterprise,  but  a  cushion  not  over- 
stuffed to  the  point  where  it  will  result 
in  windfall  or  unreasonable  profits.  This 
should  encoui-age  the  orderly  and  con- 
sistent production  of  foodstuffs  which  are 
basic  to  our  diets. 

TARGET  PRICES 

Under  the  bill  developed  in  committee, 
support  prices  are  not  guaranteed  as  they 
have  been  in  previous  years.  Instead,  sup- 
port prices  will  be  available  only  when 
the  market  price  falls  below  a/certain 
target  price — $2.28  per  bushel  for  wheat; 
$1.53  per  bushel  for  corn  and  43  cents  a 
pound  for  cotton.  If  the  average  market 
price  during  the  first  5  months  of  the 
marketing  year  is  above  the  levels  men- 
tioned above,  the  farmer  receives  no  pay- 
ment at  all.  If  they  are  below  the  above- 
mentioned  levels,  then  the  farmer  re- 
ceives the  difference  between  the  average 
market  price  and  the  specified  target 
price. 

There  are,  I  believe,  two  important 
points  related  to  this  new  procedure. 
First,  the  target  prices  represent  70  per- 
cent of  parity,  that  is,  70  percent  of  the 
amount  which  a  farmer  would  have  to 
realize  in  order  to  earn  the  same  amount 
that  he  did  in  an  "ideal"  period.  Second, 
the  target  prices  are  quite  close  to  exist- 
ing market  prices.  Thus,  if  farm  prices 
remain  where  they  are  now — as  we  have 
been  told  so  often  by  so  many  that  they 
will— then  the  costs  of  the  program  will 
be  minimal. 

^OAN  PROGRAM 

The  loan  programs  for  commodities, 
with  existing  loan  rates,  are  retained  so 
that  the  option  of  placing  crops  under 
CCC  loans  remains. 

SET-ASIDE 

The  existing  set-aside  program  for 
each  crop  is  also  retained,  based  on  tes- 
timony that  abandoning  it  in  favor  of  a 
general  land  bank  type  program  would 
lead  to  poor  land  management  and  over- 


production, which  could  undermine  the 
farm  economy  and  farm  production  in 
the  years  ahead. 

DAIRY  PROGRAMS 

The  support  level  for  manufacturing 
milk,  that  is,  milk  used  to  make  dairy 
products,  is  increased  from  a  minimiun 
of  75  percent  to  80  percent  of  parity  for 
the  upcoming  year.  The  80-percent  sup- 
port level  is  close  to  the  existing  market 
price  for  milk  and  reflects  the  commit- 
tee's concern  over  the  continuing  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  dairy  cows  and 
dairy  farms,  in  the  face  of  ever-increas- 
ing production  costs,  including  feed 
grains. 

Both  in  committee  and  on  the  Senate 
floor,  I  supported  several  amendments 
designed  to  facilitate  the  marketing  of 
milk.  One  would  provide  for  minimum 
charges  for  services,  such  as  milk  assem- 
bly, refrigeration  and  laboratory  work, 
performed  for  handlers.  Another  would 
provide  for  pajTnents  to  cooperatives  for 
marketwide  services.  Milk  cooperatives 
have  proven  themselves  to  be  a  highly  ef- 
ficient and  successful  marketing  opera- 
tion, and  are  how  responsible  for  the 
marketing  of  a  large  percentage  of  our 
Nation's  milk.  In  many  ways,  the  two 
amendments  above,  as  well  as  others 
which  were  discussed,  seek  only  to  rec- 
ognize the  realities  of  the  present  mar- 
keting structure. 

That  structure  is,  nevertheless,  an  ex- 
tremely complex  and  little  understood 
one.  A  number  of  penetrating  questions 
were  raised  in  fioor  debate  regarding  it. 
Both  because  of  these  questions  and  be- 
cause of  the  need  to  insure  a  continued, 
efficient  marketing  of  milk,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  this  structure  can  be  reviewed 
and  analyzed  in  some  detail  so  that  we 
can  guarantee  a  fair  and  viable  market- 
ing system. 

FOOD   COSTS 

As  I  have  previously  noted,  food  costs 
are  of  growing  concern  to  all  of  us  as 
consumers.  In  order  to  understand  the 
imderlying  causes  of  food  price  increases 
and  to  deal  with  them  effectively,  we 
must  have  up-to-date  information  on 
both  the  costs  of  raw  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  tbe  processing  and  distribution 
of  food.  In  April  1973,  the  farmer  re- 
ceived about  44.2  cents  of  the  retail  food 
dollar,  while  processors  and  service  in- 
dustries received  55.8  cents.  The  bill  re- 
ported from  committee  requires  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to  prepare 
quarterly  reports  on  "all  developments 
which  affect  the  prices  of  food"  so  that 
we  may  analyze  cost  increases  in  more 
detail  and,  hopefully,  devise  appropriate 
measures  to  deal  with  them. 

PROCESSING    TAX    ON    WHEAT 

The  75  cents  a  bushel  processing  tax 
which  millers  pay  on  wheat  to  be  used 
domestically  is  eliminated,  a  move  which 
bankers  testified  would  preclude  a  need 
for  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  bread. 

PUBLIC    LAW    4  80 

The  food-for-peace  program  which 
has  contributed  not  only  to  the  disposal 
of  surplus  foods  but  also  to  the  develop- 
ment of  markets  abroad  is  continued  for 
5  years.  This  is  one  of  the  most  worth- 
while of  our  foreign  programs,  and  it  is, 


I  believe,  significant  to  note  that  sales 
are  made  for  dollars — for  U.S.  cur- 
rency— contrary  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  made  in  the  early  days  of  the 
program. 

FOOD    STAMPS 

The  food  stamp  program  which  pro- 
vides assistance  to  low-income  families 
to  enable  them  to  purchase  a  nutritious 
diet  is  extended  for  5  years,  with  an 
important  amendment  to  permit  partic- 
ipation by  the  blind  and  elderly,  who 
were  made  ineligible  by  last  year's  legis- 
lation setting  a  fioor  under  assistance 
provided  them. 

FIRE    PROTECTION 

One  of  the  major  restraints  on  de- 
velopment of  rural  areas  has  been  the 
lack  of  adequate  fire  protection  facilities. 
In  recognition  of  this,  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  of  1972  authorized  a  3- 
year  demonstration  program  of  fire  pro- 
tection. Unfortunately,  this  program 
has  not,  to  date,  been  funded.  Amend- 
ments to  this  bill  provide  for  the  pro- 
gram to  run  for  a  3-year  period,  begin- 
ning when  it  is  initially  funded  and  per- 
mit funds  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  by 
volunte^  fire  departments  in  rural  areas 
of  firel^hting  equipment  and  for  train- 
ing to  utilize  the  equipment.  In  many 
of  our  rural  areas,  we  have  fine,  dedi- 
cated citizens,  willing  to  contribute  hours 
of  their  time  to  the  protection  of  their 
communities.  The  cost  of  equipment  is, 
however,  a  growing  burden  and  limita- 
tion on  the  activities  of  these  citizens. 
In  seeking  to  upgrade  our  firefighting 
capabilities  in  rural  areas,  it  seems  only 
wise  and  logical  to  build  upon  this  base 
which  already  exists  to  protect  against 
fires. 

TRANSPORTATION 

The  first  assignment  given  to  me  this 
year  as  a  new  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  was  to  con- 
duct an  inquii-y  into  the  freight  car 
shortage  as  it  affected  the  movement  of 
agricultural  products.  Hearings  were 
held  before  Subcommittee  No.  3  on  Jan- 
uary 29  and  30  of  this  year  and  the 
Senate  on  February  19  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  certain  crops  held  under  CCC  loans 
should  be  resealed  and  that  a  committee 
should  be  formed  to  review  and  oversee 
the  transportation  crisis. 

The  response  to  that  resolution  was  • 
not  all  that  it  might  have  been  and  the 
freight  car  shortage  has  continued, 
plaguing  farmers  and  warehousemen 
and  costing  the  taxpayer  money  because 
of  maritime  subsidy  payments.  The  com- 
mitte  bill,  therefore,  provides,  in  a  sec- 
tion offered  by  Senator  Curtis  and  my- 
self, for  outright  creation  of  a  National 
Agricultural  Transportation  Committee, 
which  shall  meet  upon  the  written  re- 
quest of  two  or  more  of  its  members  and 
make  such  recommendations  as  it  deems 
appropriate  to  facilitate  the  movement 
of  commodities.  The  movement  of  pri- 
vately-owned stocks  are  to  be  given  pri- 
ority over  Government-held  ones. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  these  and  the 
various  other  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  merit 
the  support  of  the  Senate.  The  legisla- 
tion is,  quite  simply,  premised  on  the 
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belief  that  Americans,  as  consumers,  will 
benefit  from  the  existence  of  a  healthy 
and  diversified  farm  economy — a  farm 
economy  wliich  will  not  gain  from  gov- 
ernment support  programs  when  market 
prices  are  good,  but  a  farm  economy  with 
a  guarantee  that  it  will  not  be  under- 
mined by  a  price  fall  in  which  production 
costs  and  a  fair  return  would  supersede 
market  prices  and  thereby  force  a  large 
segment  of  our  farm  population  out  of 
farming.  The  bill  prepared  in  our  com- 
mittee is  designed  to  accomplish  the 
farm  economy  objectives  I  have  just  out- 
lined and,  on  that  basis,  I  give  it  my 
full  support. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  very  able  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
for  the  mamier  in  which  he  has  proceed- 
ed both  in  committee  and  on  the  Senate 
floor,  and  I  would  like  to  thank  him  for 
the  help  and  the  many  considerations 
which  he  has  given  me,  as  a  new  mem- 
ber of  his  committee,  during  delibera- 
tions on  this  bill. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  call  up  my  amendment  No.  178  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
Hughes  and  Montoya  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

I  This  amendment  is  not  at  all  com- 
plex. It  is  designed  to  provide  for  an  ad- 
vance payment  to  producers  in  the  event 
that  market  prices  fall  below  the  "target" 
prices  established  under  the  new  farm 
bill.  The  amendment  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  advance  to  pro- 
ducers, as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
end  of  the  first  month  of  the  marketing 
season  for  wheat,  feed  grains  and  cot- 
ton, an  amount  equal  to  65  percent  of  the 
Secretary's  estimate  of  the  total  pay- 
ment, if  any,  necessary  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  target  price  guarantees 
for  each  commodity. 

The  1970  Agriculture  Act  provides  for 
preliminary  payments  to  producers  after 
July  1  of  each  year.  However,  under  S. 
1888  farmers  would  not  be  eligible  to 
receive  payments  if  market  prices  fall 
below  target  levels,  in  the  case  of  wheat 
until  December,  in  the  case  of  corn  until 
the  following  March,  and  in  the  case 
of  cotton  until  the  following  January. 

S.  1888  is  designed  to  assure  the  pro- 
duction of  adequate  supplies  of  food  and 
fiber  for  consumers  by  insuring  produc- 
ers against  losses  if  their  expanded  pro- 
duction results  in  prices  below  the  tar- 
get levels  set  forth  in  the  bill.  If  market 
prices  rise  above  the  target  prices,  the 
cost  to  the  Government  will  be  nothing. 
If  prices  fall  below  target  levels,  the 
consumer  will  reap  the  advantage;  and 
farmers  meeting  consiuner  needs  for 
food  and  fiber  will  have  been  protected 
against  the  price  effects  of  excess 
production. 

I  believe  this  is  an  excellent  approach, 
and  I  feel  that  S.  1888  is  an  outstanding 
legislative  achievement,  which  can  bene- 
fit farmers  and  consumers  while  reducing 
the  costs  of  Federal  agricultural  pro- 
grams to  the  Treasury, 

But  in  the  event  that  farm  prices  fall 
well  below  target  levels,  I  am  concerned 


that  the  delay  in  providing  payments  to 
producers  could  result  In  unnecessary, 
but  not  insubstantial,  costs  to  farmers. 

My  amendment  would  assist  the  farm- 
er by  enabling  Wm  to  receive  4  months 
earlier  65  percent  of  the  estimated  total 
payments  he  would  be  entitled  to  under 
the  committee  bill.  This  advance,  in  the 
event  market  prices  drop,  would  make 
operating  capital  available  to  producers, 
enable  them  to  obtain  credit  on  more 
reasonable  terms,  retire  debts  earlier, 
and  save  on  interest  costs. 

The  amendment  does  not  provide  for 
a  guaranteed  payment,  apart  from  the 
difference  between  market  prices  and 
target  prices,  and  thus  it  is  fully  consis- 
tent with  the  target  price  concept  em- 
bodied in  S.  1888.  The  amendment  would 
result  in  basicaUy  no  additional  cost  to 
taxpayers  since  the  farmer  would  receive 
such  payments  in  any  event  4  montlis 
later. 

To  illustrate  how  the  amendment 
would  have  worked  if  S.  1888  had  been 
in  effect  last  year — after  the  first  month 
of  the  marketing  season  the  Secretary 
would  have  advanced  to  wheat  produc- 
ers an  estimated  57-cent  per  bushel  pay- 
ment, using  the  65  percent  of  total  pay- 
ment guideline.  Later  in  the  year  wheat 
prices  advanced;  however,  the  total  pay- 
ment provided  under  this  legislation 
would  still  have  been  60  cents  per  bushel 
after  the  fiJ|^t  5  months  of  the  market- 
ing season.  During  1972  wheat  prices 
showed  the  sharpest  change  on  record 
ever  as  a  result  of  the  Russian  sales.  Yet 
the  advance  payment  mechanism  would 
have  worked  well  and  would  have  pre- 
sented no  administrative  difficulties. 

In  summary,  I  believe  inclusion  of  this 
amendment  to  S.  1888  would  help  to 
strengthen  the  effectiveness  of  the  bill, 
benefiting  both  farmers  and  consumers 
by  encouraging  expanded  production  of 
food  and  fiber  and  by  eliminating  im- 
necessary  costs  to  producers. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  have  hoped 
that  this  amendment  could  be  agreed  to 
by  the  Senate;  however,  I  understand 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  objects  to  its  passage. 

I  believe  that  the  advance  payments 
provision  is  a  good  one  and  would  be 
beneficial  to  farmers  and  consumers.  In 
the  future  I  hope  that  this  concept  will 
be  adopted.  However,  in  light  of  the 
chairman's  opposition  I  will  not  offer  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  S.  1888, 
which  we  have  been  debating  for  the  past 
3  days,  is  a  highly  complicated  bill  with 
many  good  provisions  and  others  of 
dubious  value. 

This  bill  is  called  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973.  Un- 
fortunaliely  it  is  a  bill  designed  for  the 
conditions  of  the  1930's,  not  the  1970's. 

It  is  not  a  consumer  protection  bill  as 
it  can  only  drive  retail  prices  up.  It  also 
could  be  extremely  expensive  for  the  tax- 
payer. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  opposed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and 
the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association  and 


I  believe,  by  a  majority  of  Illinois 
farmere. 

Farmers  I  believe  are  entitled  to  au 
adequate  income  and  an  adequate  rate 
of  return  on  Investment.  Their  rate  of 
return  has  been  discouraging  compared 
to  off-farm  income  for  decades  through- 
out this  period  we  have  had  farm  legis- 
lation on  the  books  based  on  the  same 
economic  philosophy  as  the  present  bill. 

Therefore,  this  bill  is  not  in  the  long- 
run  best  interests  of  agriculture  nor  the 
consumer. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  oppose  final 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

My  concern  with  the  bill  as  presently 
written,  is  its  total  cost. 

Assuming  prices  would  average  $1.30 
per  bushel  for  corn,  $1.60  per  bushel  for 
wheat  and  28  cents  per  pomid  for  cotton, 
total  government  costs  would  increase 
from  an  average  of  $3.2  billion  under  the 
Agriculture  Mt  of  1970  to  an  average 
of  $63  billionflinder  S.  1888. 

Government  costs  would  escalate  by  an 
average  of  30  percent  over  the  life  of 
S.  1888  to  more  than  $8  billion  in  1978- 
79.  If  prices  should  decline  to  1971  levels, 
direct  payment  costs  would  increase  by 
an  additional  30  percent,  which  would 
increase  total  program  costs  to  more 
than  $10  billion  annually  by  the  last  year 
of  the  bill. 

The  mandatory  increase  in  dairy  price 
supports  to  80  percent  of  parity  would 
increase  CCC  acquisition  costs  by  nearly 
$45  miUion  in  1973-74.  It  would  also 
increase  the  wholesale  value  of  milk  by 
an  estimated  $182  million.  This  cost,  plus 
additional  margins,  will  be  passed  direct- 
ly on  to  consumers. 

The  high  target  prices  proposed  under 
S.  1888  could  also  jeopardize  our  position 
in  international  trade.  In  order  to  mini- 
mize treasury  outlays,  an  incentive  to 
cui'tail  production  and  increase  prices 
will  persist.  Higher  prices  will  weaken 
our  competitive  advantage,  reduce  trade 
and  lessen  agriculture's  contribution  to 
a  favorable  balance  of  trade.  At  the  same 
time,  target  prices  covering  essentially 
100  percent  of  production,  will  likely  be 
viewed  as  a  subsidy  to  produce  by  our- 
foreign  competitors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  some  charts  in  the  Record 
showing  cost  estimates  for  S.  1888  from 
1974-78. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered.  # 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  although 
I  realize  that  these  costs  would  not  nec- 
essarily have  to  be  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment if  market  prices  hold  at  their  pre- 
sent high  levels,  I  do  not  think  we  can 
afford  to  put  into  law  this  potentially 
large  commitment  of  funds  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  support  farm  programs. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  i  would  like  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  leflter  from  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Butl  statmg  the  De- 
partment's basic  objections  to  S.  1888. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.  • 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  vote  against  final  passage  of  S.  1888. 
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EXHIBIT  I 


FEECGRAINS,  WHEAT  AND  COTTON  PROGRAM  COSTS:  1971  ACTUAL,  1972  AND  1973  CURRENT  ESTIMATES,  AND  PROJECTED  COSTS  UNDER  S.  1(88  FOR  1974  THROUGH  1978  ASSUMING  HIGH 

AND  low  LEVELS  OF  DEMAND 

|ln  millions  of  dollarsi 


1971  crop  1072  Cfop  1973  crop            1974  crop 

liscal  I  seal  liscal        fiscal  year  1975 

year  1972  year  1973   year  1974  

actual  estimate  estimate          Higli 


Estimates  under  S.  1888 


1975  crop  1976  crop  1977  crop 

fiscal  year  1977  fiscal  year  1978 


19/3  crop  my 

fiscal  year  1976  fiscal  y 

Low  Hi(li  Low  High 


1978  crop 
fiscal  year  1979 


Low  High  Low  High 


Low 


Feed  grains: 

biiecl  payments 1,  G53  1,845  1,178 

Other  CCC  costs 669  -630  223 

Public  Law  480 83  122  100 

Total  teed  gram  proiram  costs 1. 80S  1,337  1,500 

V.^^a!:  " 

Diicct  payments 878  855  777 

Other  CCC  costs -11  -852  —344 

Public  Law  480 425  350  350 

Total  wheat  program  costs 1,292  353  783 

Cotton: 

Diuct  payments 819  809  700 

Other  CCC  costs -59  30 

Public  Law  460 80  116  125 

Iota  I  cotton  program  costs 840  955  825 

Total— 3  programs: 

Direct  payments 2,750  3,509  2,655 

Other  CCC  costs 599  -1.452  -121 

Public  Law  480 &88  558  575 

Total  program  costs 3,937  2.645  3,109 


1,789 
129 
100 


1.688 
129 
100 


2,427 
131 
100 


2,227 
131 
100 


3,009 
133 
ICO 


2,717 
135 
100 


3,633 
135 
100 


3,232 
135 
100 


2,C27         1,917 


1, 341  242 

169  169 

350  350 


2.658 


1,457 
113 
350 


1,860 


761 


1,920 


2,458. 


1,397 
133 
350 

1,860 


3.242         2,950         3.868 


3,467 


4,244 
137 
100 

4,481 


3,760 
137 
100 

3.997 


1,641 
.  55 
350 


1.521 

55 

350 


1,824 

55 

350 


1,693 

55 
350 


2,015 

55 

350 


2.046 


1.926 


2,229 


2.098    2.420 


1,870 

55 

350 

2,275 


670 

10 
125 


670     740 

10      20 

125      125 


740  820 
20  10 
125      125 


820     875 

10      30 

125     125 


875 
30 
125 


805 


3,f00 
308 
575 

4.683 


805 


600 
308 
575 

4,483 


885 


4,624 
264 
575 


885 


4,364 
264 
575 


955 


5,470 
198 
575 


955 


5.058 
198 
575 


1,030 


6,332 
220 
675 


1,030 


5,800 

220 
575 


980 
30 
125 

1.135 


7,239 
222 

575 


980 
30 
125 

1.135 


6.610 
222 
575 


5,463 


5,203    6,243    5.831    7,127    6,595 


8,036 


7,407 


SUPPLY  AND  UTILIZATION  SUMMARY:  FEEDGRAINS.  SOYBEANS,  AND  WHEAT  AND  COTTON  S.  517  (S  188S) 


1972        1973  1974 

esti-       estj-  — • 

male       mate     High      Low 


1978 


High 


Low 


Feed  grains: 

Planted  acreage: 

Corn  (million  acres)... 66.  8 

Jorghum  (million  acres) 17.  5 

Birley  (niillicn  acres) 10.6 

Oats  (million  acres) 20.3 

Tolal  (million  acres). .   1 1 5.  2 

Feed  grains  setaside  i million  acres) 36.6 

Yield  (coin  bushel  per  acre) ^ 96.  9 

Proriiiclirn: 

Million  bushel  corn 5.553 

Million  tons  leed  gram 199.7 

Demand  (million  Ions): 

Domestic 178. 0 

tupoits 33.4 

Total  .-. 211.4 

Ending  slocks    37.0 

t  Price  (dollars  per  bushel,  corn) 1.29 

Direct  payments  co":t  (million  dollars) 1,  845 

Othti  CCC  costs  (rndlion  dollars) -630 

Public  taiv  4S0  cost  (million  (icil.irs) 122 

Total  program  costs  (million  dollais) 1, 337 

Soybeans: 

Planted  acic.ite  (million  acreas) 47.0 

Yield  (bushel  per  acre) 28.0 

Production  (million  bushels) 1,  283 

Demand  (million  bushels): 

Domestic  825 

£x|)orts 490 

Total... 1.315 

Er.ding  stocks 40 

Prices  (dollais  per  bushel) 4.25 

Total  program  costs  (million  dcllars) —14 


74.6  73.3  68.7  78.8 

19.4  21.4  20.4  23.4 

11.5  10.2  9.6  11.3 
20.5  20.5  20.5  20.5 


126.0 

9.1 

94.0 

6.072 
219.2 


181.1 

36.4 


125.4    119.2 

5. 0      18.  7 

97. 0      97. 0 


6.144 
223.3 


189.4 
34.0 


5.694 
20&9 


1S4.0 
25.0 


134.0 

109.6 

7. 199 
269.3 


69.3 
21.6 
10.4 
20.5 

121.6 
9.6 

109.0 

6.469 
236.7 


213.3 
56.0 


217.5  223.4  209.0  269.3 
39.0  39.2  -39.2  40.3 
1.30      1.30      1.3C      1.30 


1.178 
2:3 
ICO 


1.798 

129 
100 


1.688 
129 
100 


4,244 
137 
100 


207.7 
29.0 

236.7 
40.3 
1.30 

3,760 
137 
100 


1.501    2.027    1,917    4,481      3,997 


54.4 

28.5 

1,540 

880 

600 


56.0 

29.0 

1.595 

925 

650 


52.0 

29.0 

1.48b 


61.5 

31.0 

1,875 


885  1,020 
575   850 


57.5 

31.0 

1,  75C 

980 
765 


1972       1973  1974 

esti-        esti-  . 

mate       male      High      Low      High 


1978 


Lo« 


1,480  1.575  1.460  1.870  1.745 

ItO  157  157  172  172 

4.50  4.00  4.00  4.  CO  4.00 

11  15  15  15  15 


Wheat: 

Planted  acreage  (million  acres): 

Planted 52.4 

Setaside 20.1 

Yield  (bushels  per  acre) 32.7 

Production  (million  bushels) 1.545 

Demand  (million  bushels): 

Domestic 826 

Exports 1, 150 

Total.. ,..  1,976 

Ending  stocks  (million  busliels) 433 

Puce  (dollars  pei  bushel) 1. 77 

Direct  payment  cost  (million  tfollars)    .  ..  855 

Other  tec  cost  (million  dcllars) —852 

Public  Law-480  cost  (million  dollars) 350 

Total  program  cost  (million  dollars) 353 

Cotton: 

Planted  acreage  (million  acret)-— - 14. 0 

Setaside  (million  acre:^) 2.0 

Yield  (pounds  per  acre) 5(X) 

Production  (million  biles) 13.7 

Demand: 

Domestic  (million  bales) 7.7 

Exports  (million  bales) 4. 8 

Total  (million  bales) 12.5 

Ending  stocks  (million  bales) 4.5 

Price  (cents  per  pound) 27.0 

Direct  payments 809 

Other  CCC  inventory 30 

Public  Law  480 116 

Total  program  costs 955 


58.2.    60.5  55.0  57.0  52.0 

7.2        5.7  13.1 ,.  14.8 

33.1      32.6  33.2  35.0  35.6 

1.736    1,737  1,597  1,765  1.630 


766 
950 


781 

850 


781 
710 


890 
875 


890 
740 


1,716 

454 

1.90 


1,631 

559 

1.60 


1,491     1,765 

6f9        609 

1.60      1.60 


777 

-344 

350 


1,341 
169 

3M 


1,242 
169 

3jO 


2,015 

55 

350 


1,630 
6t9 
l.fcC 

T,  870 
55 

350 


783 
13.1 


1.860 
13.0 


1.761    2,420      2.275 


480 
12.0 


480 
12.3 


12.0 
1.0 
480 

11.4 


13.0 

"500" 
12.8 


7.8 

4.5 


7.8 
4.5 


7.G 
3.8 


7.9 
4.7 


12.3      12.3      11.4      12.6 

4.2        4.2        4.2        4.7 

29.0      28.5      28.5      27.0 


700 


125 


670       670 

10         10 

125        125 


980 
30 
125 


12.0 
10 

eoo 
11.9 


7.7 
4.0 

11. "7 
1.7 

27.0 

"980 

30 

125 


825       805       805    1,135     1.135 


ESTIMATED  COST  FOR  ALL  MAJOR  TITLES  OF  S.  1883' 
[In  millions  of  dollars) 


Fiscal  year  1975 


Fiscal  yeat  1976 


Fiscal  year  1977 


Fiscal  year  1978 


Fiscal  year  1979 


II.  Dairy: 

Marketing  orders.. 

Puce  sui'poits 

Dairy  indemnity.. 

III.  Wool  and  mohair 

IV.  WheatJ 

V.  AeL  grains' , 


0.1 

245 

.4 

21.8 

•1,510-M,411 

•1.927-*  1,817 


0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

200 

200 

2N 

.4 

.4 

.4 

21.1 

20.5 

19.8 

•  1, 570-« 1, 510 

«1,696-M,576 

>l,879-«  1,748 

•2,b58-«2.358 

»3,142-«2,850 

»3,768-«3,367 

0  2 

200 

.4 

21.3 

» 2, 070-*  1, 525 

M,381-«3.897 
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Fiscal  year  1975  Fiscal  year  1976  Fiscal  year  1977  Fiscal  year  1978  Fiscal  year  1979 


VI  Cotton: 

Direct  payments  and  other  CCC- s670  <670 

Insect -. 40 

Research .'. —  10 

VII.  Public  Law  480-' -.  1,100 

VIII.  Beekeeper ■  2.5 

Food  stamp 2,461 

VIII.  Miscellaneous: 

Farm  production  cost 2 

Livestock  losses .5 

International  Grains  Conference . 

Transportation  Commission 

Wheat  and  grain  reserve -5 

FAS— Export .4 

Rural  fire 7 

Forest  incentive 15 

Cost  sharing  for  titles  IV,  V,  VI 

Total 8.013.3  7.804.3 


»75O-«750 

40 

10 

1,100 

2.5 

2,461 


.5 

.4 

7 

17.5 


8,739.9  1,179.9 


<  For  feed  grains,  wheat  and  cotton  cost  estimates  were  made  assuming  both  a  high  and  low 
level  of  demand. 
-  Does  not  include  Public  Law  480. 


■  High. 
<  Low. 
'  All  Public  Law  480  costs. 


Exhibit  2 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D  C .,  June  5, 1973. 
Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmadge. 
CItairman,  Committee    on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  U.S.  Senate,  Wastiington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  With  the  Senate  mov- 
ing toward  consideration  of  S.  1888.  I  feel  a 
responsibility  to  present  the  Administration's 
views  relative  to  important  and  far-reaching 
provisions  of  this  legislation,  which  we  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

The  Committee  is  to  be  commended  for 
continuing  the  successful  provisions  of  the 
Agriculture  Act  of  1970  which  enabled  farm- 
ers to  shift  from  the  rigid  controls  and  pro- 
duction patterns  Inherent  in  farm  programs 
based  on  past  legislation.- However.  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  the  Committee  did  not  build 
on  this  breakthrough  by  establishing  crop- 
land bases  rather  than  relying  on  outmoded 
allotments  and  bases. 

The  bill  does  retain  "farmer  freedoni"  pro- 
visions which  contributed  immensely  to  the 
broad  acceptance  and  favorable  otitcome  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970.  The  bill  is  a 
positive  step  toward  removal  of  payments 
that  were  mandatory  regardless  of  price  or 
production  adjustment  needs.  These  are  con- 
structive elements  in  developing  a  sound 
farm  program. 

The  basic  objection  we  have  to  S.  1888  is 
the  perpetuation  of  heavy  government  in- 
volvement in  agriculture  through  payments 
for  the  life  of  the  legislation. 

While  market  prices  at  the  levels  cited  in 
the  bill  are  realistic,  guaranteed  price  floors 
at  those  levels  are  unrealistic.  Our  guaran- 
teed price  floors  at  those  levels  are  unreal- 
istic. Our  objection  to  this  5-year  extension 
of  payments  could  be  mitigated  if  the  tar- 
get prices  were  set  at  a  more  realistic  level 
and  if  the  escalation  provisions  were  elim- 
inated. 

The  dairy  provisions  are  particularly  unde- 
sirable. While  we  may  adjust  our  previous 
position  of  asking  for  no  minimum  guidelines 
on  dairy  support  levels,  we  find  the  increase 
in  the  minimum  support  level  from  75  to  80 
percent  of  parity  unacceptable. 

We  agree  with  the  proposed  extension  of 
Titles  I  and  II  of  Public  Law  480.  We  are  op- 
posed to  the  recommendation  for  an  interna- 
tional conference  leading  toward  commodity 
agreements  governing  international  trade  in 
grains.  This  would  weaken  the  U.S.  position 
in  trade  negotiations  now  underway  In  the 
GATT  and  would  not  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  U.S.  producers. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  examine  closely 
the  detrimental  effects  that  these  provisions 
would  have  on  the  future  of  U.S.  agriculture 
before  coming  to  a  conclusion. 
Sincerely, 

Earl  L.  Birrz, 

Secretary. 


NUTRITIONAL  QUALrTY  OF  THE  FOOD 
DISTRIBUTION   PROGRAM 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
unable  to  be  present  yestertJay  during 
the  discussion  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) ,  subsequently  adopted  by  a  voice 
vote,  wliich  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  purchase  commodi- 
ties on  the  open  market  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  make  avail- 
able a  full  and  balanced  range  of  foods 
through  *he  food  distribution  program. 

Although  the  food  stamp  program  has 
become  the  major  family  food  assistance 
program,  many  counties  throughout  the 
nation  continue  to  participate  in  the 
food  distribution  program.  Some  2.6  mil- 
lion Americans  currently  rely  on  this 
program  for  food  assistance. 

The  food  distribution  program  is  of 
particular  significance  in  Missouri  where 
it  operates  in  103  out  of  of  114  counties. 
At  last  count,  more  than  152,000  Mis- 
sourians  were  receiving  food  assistance 
through  this  program.  And,  accepted 
wisdom  notwithstanding,  many  people 
in  Missouri  continue  to  prefer  the  food 
distribution  program  to  the  food  stamp 
program. 

Therefore,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  con- 
cern to  me  that  the  nutritional  value  of 
the  food  distribution  program  has  been 
seriously  eroded  over  the  past  few 
months. 

For  instance.  I  have  been  informed 
that  there  has  been  no  cheese  available 
through  this  program  in  Missouri  since 
October  1972.  Powered  or  dry  milk  has 
been  received  only  sporadically  in  recent 
months.  There  are  no  more  dried  prunes. 
Canned  luncheon  meat  now  on  hand  will 
be  exhausted  by  July  1.  State  officials 
have  been  advised  aot  to  count  on  receiv- 
ing canned  poultry  in  the  months  ahead. 

Thus  the  protein  content  of  the  food 
being  made  available  to  needy  families 
and  individuals  in  Missouri  is  in  danger 
of  reaching  the  vanishing  point. 

As  I  miderstand  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  it  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
undertake  special  efforts  to  purchase 
foods  crucial  to  a  nutritionally  adequate 
diet  when  these  foods  are  not  available 
through  the  normal  surplus  removal  and 
price  support  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  for  bringing  this  matter  be- 
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fore  the  Senate,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  provision  of  S.  1888  will  be  accepted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
deed happy  to  support  S.  1888,  a  bill 
which  I  firmly  believe,  if  approved  and 
effectively  administered,  will  assure  con- 
sumers plentiful  supplies  of  food  at 
rea.sonable  prices. 

This  past  weekend  I  was  visiting  with 
my  constitutents  in  central  Iowa  and  I 
found  them  frustrated  by  the  wet 
weather  and  the  high  prices  for  grains, 
soybeans,  hogs  and  cattle  at  a  time 
when  they  had  little  to  sell.  At  the  same 
time  the  nonfarm  people  were  complain- 
ing about  continually  rising  food  price";. 
I  am  sure  this  experience  was  not  unique. 
A  similar  situation  prevails  in  many, 
many  i-ural  areas  today. 

The  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Pioter- 
tion  Act  of  1973,  will  not  solve  all  of  the 
current  problems  of  food  producers  and 
consumers.  It  will  not  bring  us  sunny 
skies  and  good  crop  growing  weather.  But 
it  will  do  more  to  assure  both  agricultural 
producers  and  consumers  a  fair  deal 
than  previous  farm  price  support  bills. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  <  Mr.  Talmadge  ■ 
for  his  able  leadership  in  obtaining  the 
views  of  all  segments  of  the  food  industry 
and  then  developing  this  comprehensive 
and  balanced  bill,  in  record  time.  It  ha.^ 
been  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  partici- 
pate in  this  process  with  the  other  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  committee. 

S.  1888  is  more  than  amendments  to 
and  extension  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970.  It  is  a  landmark  farm  bill  based 
on  all  the  experience  accumulated  since 
the  fii-st  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
was  passed  in  1933. 

It  contihues  the  popular  setaside  fea- 
tures c<  the  1970  Act.  It  also  reinstate^; 
authority  Vor  individual  crop  acreage 
adjustments  which  were  a  part  of  tlie 
equally  popular  1965  Act. 

The  landmark  aspect  of  S.  1888.  how- 
ever, is  its  adoption  for  the  first  time  of 
specific  target  price  goals.  $2.28  a  bushel 
for  wheat.  SI. 53  a  bushel  for  corn  and  43 
cents  a  pound  for  cotton.  These  tarpet 
prices  are  to  be  adjusted  over  the  5-year 
life  of  S.  1888  on  the  basis  of  the  index 
of  prices  paid  for  production  supi)lie.v. 
interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates. 

If  prices  remain  at  current  levels  ii'. 
most  cases  the  target  prices  v.otild  be 
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achieved  in  the  marketplace  and  gov- 
ernment payments  would  be  reduced  to 
nominal  levels  or  eliminated  entirely. 

ir,  however,  farm  production  again 
overshoots  available  markets  and  prices 
iall  sharply,  producers  are  protected. 
The  Government  agrees  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  the  target  prices  and 
the  average  market  prices  the  first  5 
months  of  the  marketing  year.  If  grain 
and  cotton  prices  for  the  1974  crop  are 
maintained  at  approximately  current 
levels,  few  if  any  Government  payments 
will  be  rc-:uired. 

Under  S.  1888  producers  are  assured 
reasonably  stable  incomes  from  produc- 
ing cotton,  feedgrains,  and  wheat  for  the 
next  5  years.  If  market  prices  fall  below 
target  levels  the  difference  will  be  made 
up  by  Government  payments. 

Producers  will  be  encouraged  to  pro- 
duce abundantly,  thus  aiding  consumers 
faced  with  mounting  costs.  At  the  same 
time  producers  would  be  assured  of  in- 
come which  would  prevent  bankruptcy 
in  case  of  very  lar^e  crops  resulting  from 
open  throttle  production. 

Crop  acreages  will  be  idled  only  as  a 
last  resort  if  market  prices  fall  to  rela- 
tively low  levels  and  after  adequate  re- 
serve stocks  have  Leen  accumulated. 

Feed  grain  producers  are  given  rea;^n- 
ably  equitable  pi  ice  and  income  protec- 
tion in  G.  1888  for  the  first  time  in  recent 
years  as  compared  to  cotton  and  wheat 
producers.  Under  the  1965  and  1970  acts 
Government  price  protection  was  only 
extended  to  one-half  the  base  production 
on  feed  grain  farms,  although  extended 
to  the  entire  cotton  allotment  and  to  all 
wheat  produced  for  domestic  use. 

As  a  Senator  from  Uie  heart  of  the 
cornbelt,  I  am  indeed  happy  tliat  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  recog- 
nized the  equity  of  my  pica  for  extending 
price  and  income  protection  to  feed  grain 
producers  total  base  acreages,  rather 
than  to  only  one-half  of  their  produc- 
tion. 

At  the  appropriate  tiipe  I  plan  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  raise  the  minimum 
market  price  support  loan  level  from  $1 
on  corn  and  $1.25  on  wheat  to  $1.24  and 
$1.55,  respectively.  I  also  joined  Senators 
Bayh  and  Weicker  in  sponsoring  an 
amendment  to  eliminate  the  75  cents  a 
bu.shel  tax  on  wheat  used  for  domestic 
food  consumption  use  immediately  upon 
passage  of  this  bill  rather  than  allowing 
it  to  continue  until  January  1,  1974. 

Other  amendments  will  be  offered. 
Some  perhaps  will  improve  S.  1888.  For 
my  part,  however,  I  feel  that,  in  Uie  last 
analysis.  S.  1888  can  only  be  seen  as  a 
landmark  bill  that  deserves  approval  by 
such  a  large  majority  that  the  other  body 
will  quickly  take  favorable  action  on  it. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  1888,  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973,  a  bill 
of  prime  importance,  both  to  the  farm- 
ers and  the  consumers  of  this  Nation. 

Of  all  the  prime  necessities  of  life, 
food  and  fiber  take  first  place.  The  af- 
tluence  and  health  of  this  Nation  are 
based  on  the  abundance  of  agricultural 
products  with  which  we  are  bles-sed.  This 
bill,  if  enacted  into  lav,-  and  wisely  ad- 
ministered, will  assure  consumers  con- 
tmued  adequate  supplies  of  food  and 
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fiber  at  reasonable  cost  while  assuring 
family  farmers  of  a  fair  income. 

The  bill  establishes  a  target  market 
price  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton. 
The  1374  crop  year  target  price  is  $2.28 
per  bushel  for  wheat;  $1.53  for  corn;  and 
$1.26  for  barley.  The  target  price  for 
succeeding  years  would  be  increased  to 
reflect  increases  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. This  legislation  is  ba.sed  upon  the 
reasonable  assumption  that  national 
average  market  prices  will  not  fall  below 
these  target  levels  if  set-aside  require- 
ments for  program  participation  are 
responsibly  established  each  year  based 
upon  projected  foreign  and  domestic  de- 
mand. 

The  economic  well-being  of  our  farm 
jjopulation  is  basic  to  the  well-being  of 
our  entire  Nation.  I  urge  the  pa.ssage  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  and  congratulate  the  members 
of  the  staff  who  made  the  passage  of  this 
bill  possible. 

It  is  an  hnmensely  complex  and  im- 
portant bill.  The  committee  was  able  to 
act  expeditiously,  because  of  the  fine  work 
iiLth*-eommittee  staff. 

The  staff  work  included  the  scheduling 
and  preparation  of  field  hearings  as  well 
as  Washington  hearings,  a  great  deal  of 
legal  drafting,  several  economic  analyses, 
and  considerable  work  in  educating  the 
press  as  to  the  problems  and  needs  of 
fanners. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  entire  staff  for 
this  effort,  with  special  thanks  to  Harker 
Stanton,  the  general  counsel  and  staff 
director;  Mike  McLeod,  Henry  Casso.  Jim 
Giltmier.  Jim  Thornton,  Forest  Reece, 
Bill  Taggart,  Cotys  Mouser,  and  Jim 
Kendall. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  final  passage. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  2:30  having  arrived,  the  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll.       f 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  this  ?ote 
I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbricht).  If 
I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  If  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea."  I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBPicHT) ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
<Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
<Mr.  McClellan)  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  fm-ther  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  Is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 
I  further  announce  that,  if  present 


and  voting,  the  Senator  from  lov.'a  (Mr 
Hughes*,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
•  Mr.  McClellan  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis).  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hard  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Penns>  Ivania.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMENici)  Is  absent  to  attend  the  f  mierai 
of  a  friend. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  , 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
NicK).  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Gfjffin).  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Ml-.  Hruska)  are  necessarily  ab- 
rent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  .  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick).  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska) 
v.ould  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  aimounced — yeas  78, 
nays  9,  as  follows: 


[No.  189  Leg.] 

TEAS— 78 

Aboiirezk 

Eastland 

Monclale 

Aiken 

Ervin 

Montoya 

Allen 

Fannin 

Moss 

Baker 

Fong 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Gravel 

Nunn 

Eayn 

Gurney 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Past  ore 

Bentsen 

Haskell 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Proxmlre 

Biden 

Hathaway 

Randolph 

Brock 

Helms 

Schweiker 

Brooke 

Hoi  lings 

Scott,  Pa. 

Buckley 

Huddltston 

Scott,  Va. 

BurfUck 

Humphrey 

Sparkman 

Byrd, 

Inouye 

Stafford 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Jackson 

Stevens 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Javits 

Stevenson 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Symington 

Case 

Kennedy 

TafC 

Chiles 

Long 

Talmadge 

Church 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Tunney 

cook 

McClure 

Weicker 

Cranston 

McOee 

Williams 

Curtis 

McGovern 

Young 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

Eaeleton 

Metcalf 

NAYS— 9 

Beall 

Mathlas 

Roth 

Gold  water 

Percy 

Sa.\be 

Hartke 

Ribicoff 

Tower 

PRESENT   AND   GIVING   A   LIVE   PAIR,   A3 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 1 

Pell,  against 


Bennett 
Cotton 
Donienicl 
Dominick 


NOT  VOTING- 

Fulbrlght 
Grimn 
Hart 
Hruska 


-12 

Hughes 

McClclian 

M\iskle 

Stennis 


So  the  bill  (S.  1888)  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.   1888 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970  Is  amended  as  follows 
Payment  Limitation 
(1)  Section  101  is  amended  by — 

(A)  amending  subsection  (1),  effective 
beginning  with  the  1974  crop,  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  The  total  amount  of  payments  which 
a  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  under 
one  or  more  of  the  annual  programs  estab- 
lished by  titles  IV,  V,  and  VI  of  this  Act  for 
the  1974  through  1978  crops  of  the  commodi- 
ties shall  not  exceed  $20,000." 

(B)  amending  subsection  (2)  effective  be- 
ginning witli  the  1974  crop,  to  read  ivs  fol- 
lows: 
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"(2)  The  term  'payments'  as  used  In  this 
section  shall  not  Include  loans  or  purchases, 
or  any  part  <xt  any  payment  which  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  represent  com- 
pensation for  resource  adjustment  or  pub- 
lic access  for  recreation." 

Milk  Marketing  Orders 

(2)   Section  201  is  amended  by — 

(A)  amending  section  201(e)  by  striking 
out  "1973"  and  Inserting  "1978",  and  by 
striking  out  "1976"  and  inserting  "1981",  and 

(B)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(f)  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  as 
reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by: 

"(1)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section 8c (17)  and  adding  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  ':  Prot'tded  further.  That  if  one- 
third  or  more  of  the  producers  as  defined  In 
a  milk  order  apply  in  writing  for  a  hearing 
on  a  proposed  amendment  of  such  order,  the 
Secretary  shall  call  such  a  bearing  if  the 
proposed  amendment  is  one  that  may  legally 
be  made  to  such  order.  Subsection  (12)  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  permit 
any  cooperative  to  act  for  Its  members  In  an 
application  for  a  hearing  under  the  foregoing 
proviso  and  nothing  In  such  proviso  shall  be 
construed  to  preclude  the  Secretary  from 
calling  an  amendment  bearing  as  provided 
In  subsection  (3)  of  this  section.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  not  be  required  to  call  a  hearing 
on  any  proposed  amendment  to  an  order  In 
response  to  an  application  for  a  hearing  on 
such  proposed  amendment  if  the  application 
requesting  the  hearing  is  received  by  the 
Secretary  within  ninety  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  Secretary  has  announced  bis 
decision  on  a  previously  proposed  amendment 
to  such  order  and  the  two  proposed  amend- 
ments are  essentially  the  same.' 

"(2)  inserting  after  the  phrase  'pure  and 
wholesome  milk*  in  section  8c(18)  the  phrase 
to  meet  current  needs  and  fiu-ther  to  assure 
a  level  of  farm  Income  adequate  to  maintain 
productive  capacity  sufficient  to  meet  antic- 
ipated needs'." 

Milk  Price  Support,  Butterfat  Price  Support 
Suspension 

(3)  Section  202  Is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  the  introductory  clause  which 
precedes  subsection  (a) ; 

(B)  effective  April  1,  1974,  Inserting  in 
subsection  (b)  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  in  the  quotation  the 
following:  "of  pure  and  wholesome  milk  to 
meet  current  needs,  reflect  changes  in  the 
cost  of  production,  and  assure  a  level  of  farm 
Income  adequate  to  maintain  productive 
capacity  sufficient  to  meet  anticipated  future 
needs";  and 

(C)  inserting  in  subsection  (b)  after  the 
first  sentence  in  the  quotation  the  following: 
"Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  effective  for 
the  period  beginning  with  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1973  and  ending  on  March  31. 
1974,  the  price  of  milk  shall  be  supported  at 
not  less  than  80  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  therefor." 

Transfer  of  Dairy  Products  to  the  Military 
and  to  Veterans  Hospitals 

(4)  Section  203  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1973"  and  inserting  "1978". 

Dairy  Indemnity  Program 

(5)  Section  204  Is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "1973"  and  Inserting 
"1978";  and 

(B)  striking  subsection  (b)  and  substitut- 
ing therefor  the  following: 

"(b)  Section  1  of  said  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

■"Sectiom  1.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Is  authorized  to  make  Indemnity  payments 
for  milk  or  cows  producing  such  milk  at  a 
Jalr  market  value,  to  dairy  farmers  who  have 
been  directed  since  January  1, 1964  (but  only 
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since  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973 
in  the  case  of  indemnity  payments  not  au- 
thorized prior  to  such  date  of  enactment ) . 
to  remove  their  mUk,  and  to  indemnity  pay- 
ments for  dairylBroducts  at  fair  market  value 
to  manufacture^  of  dairy  products  who 
have  been  directed  since  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  to  re- 
move their  dairy  products  from  commercial 
markets  because  of  residues  of  chemicals 
registered  and  approved  for  use  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  at  the  time  of  such  use. 
Any  indemnity  payment  to  any  farmer  sliall 
continue  until  he  has  been  reinstated  and  is 
again  allowed  to  dispose  of  bis  milk  on  com- 
mercial markets.'  " 

Dairy  Import  Limitation 

(6)  Title  11  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"DAIBY    IMPOBTS 

"Sec.  205.  Section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  (7  U.S.C.  624)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  President  shall  prohibit  imports 
of  dairy  products  for  food  use  in  excess  of 
2  per  centum  of  the  total  annual  consump- 
tion of  dairy  products  for  food  tise  m  the 
preceding  calendar  year,  except  that  the 
President  may  Increase  the  total  quantity 
permitted  to  be  imported  If  be  determines 
and  proclaims  that  such  increase  is  required 
by  overriding  economic  or  national  security 
interests  of  the  United  States.  The  President 
is  authorized  to  provide  that  dairy  products 
may  be  imported  only  by  or  for  the  account 
of  a  person  or  firm  to  whom  a  license  has 
been  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
In  issuing  a  license  for  any  increase  in  the 
quantity  permitted  to  be  imported  under 
this  section  during  any  period  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1973.  the  Secretary  shall 
make  licenses  available  to  domestic  produc- 
ers and  processors  for  a  limited  time  before 
issuing  licenses  to  others.  For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  dairy  products  include  (1) 
all  forms  of  milk  and  dairy  products,  butter- 
fat,  milk  solids-not-fat.  and  any  combina- 
tion or  mixture  thereof;  (2)  any  article, 
compound,  or  mixture  containing  5  per  cen- 
tum or  more  of  butterfat,  or  milk  solids- 
not-fat,  or  any  combinations  of  the  two;  and 
(3)  casein,  caseinates,  lactose,  and  other  de- 
rivatives of  milk,  butterfat,  or  milk  solids- 
not-fat.  If  imported  commercially  for  any 
food  use.  Dairy  products  do  not  include  (1) 
Industrial  casein.  Industrial  caseinates,  or 
any  other  Industrial  product,  not  to  be  used 
In  any  form  for  any  food  use,  or  an  ingredi- 
e:it  of  food;  or  (2)  articles  not  normally  con- 
sidered to  be  dairy  products,  such  as  candy, 
bakery  goods,  and  other  similar  articles  pro- 
Tided  that  dairy  products  In  any  form,  iu 
any  such  article  are  not  conunerclally  ex- 
tractable  or  capable  of  being  used  commer- 
cially as  a  replacement  or  substitute  for 
such  ingredients  in  the  manufacture  of  any 
food  product." 

Wool  Program 

(7)  Section  301  is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "1973"  each  place  it  oc- 
curs and  inserting  "1978",  and  by  striking  out 
the  word  "three"  each  place  it  occurs;   and 

(B)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f<rflow- 
Ing: 

"(6)  Strike  out  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 708  and  insert  the  following:  "The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  is  autbM-ized  to  enter 
Into  agreements  with,  or  to  approve  agree- 
ments entered  into  between,  marketing  co- 
operatives, trade  associations,  or  others  en- 
gaged or  whose  members  a^e  engaged  in  the 
handling  of  wool,  mohair,  sheep,  or  goats  or 
the  products  thereof  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping and  conducting  on  a  national.  State, 
or  regional  basis  advertising  and  sales  pro- 
motion programs  and  programs  for  the  de- 
velopment and  dissemination  of  information 


on  product  quality,  production  mana{:ement. 
and  marketing  improvement,  for  wool,  mo- 
hair, sheep,  or  goats  or  the  products  thereof. 
Advertising  and  sales  promotion  programs 
may  be  conducted  outside  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and 
expanding  foreign  markets  and  uses  for  mo- 
hair or  goats  or  the  products  thereof  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.'." 

Wheat  Production  Incentives 

(8)  Section  401  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1971,  1972.  and  1973"  and  Inserting  "1971 
through  1978";  and,  effective  beginning  w-tth 
the  1974  crop — 

(A)  substituting  the  word  "payments"  for 
the  word  "certificates"  in  section  107(b); 

(B)  striking  the  quotation  mark  at  the 
end  of  section  107(b);  and 

(C)  adding  at  the  end  of  the  section  the 
following: 

"(c)  Payments  shall  be  made  for  each  crop 
of  wheat  to  the  producers  on  each  farm  in 
an  amount  determined  by  multiplying  (i) 
the  amount  by  which  the  higher  of — 

"(1)  the  national  weighted  average  market 
price  received  by  farmers  during  the  first 
five  months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(2)  the  loan  level  determli.ed  under  s'.:b- 
sectlon  (a)  for  such  crop 
is  less  than  the  established  price  of  $2.28  per 
bushel,  adjusted  for  each  of  the  1975  through 
1978  crops  to  reflect  any  changes  in  the  Index 
of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  production 
items,  interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates,  times 
(ii)  the  allotment  for  the  farm  for  such  crop, 
times  (Hi)  the  projected  yield  established 
for  the  farm  with  such  adjustments  as  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  to  provide  a 
fair  and  equitable  yield.  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  producers  are  prevented 
from  planting  any  portion  of  the  farm  acre- 
age allotment  to  wheat  or  other  nonconserv- 
ing  crop,  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster  or  condition  beyond  tbe  con- 
trol of  the  producer,  tbe  rate  of  payment  on 
such  portion  shall  be  tbe  larger  of  (A)  the 
foregoing  rate,  or  (B)  one-third  of  the  estab- 
llslied  price.  Tbe  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
the  sharing  of  payments  made  under  this 
subsection  for  any  farm  among  the  pro- 
ducers on  tbe  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis." 

Termination  of  Wheat  Certificate  Program. 
Farm  Acreage  Allotments 

(9)  Section  402  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(a)'  aftefthe  section  designation  and  add- 
ing the  following  at  the  end  of  the  section: 

"(b)  (A)  Sect^n  379b  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act^  1938  (which  provides  for 
a  wheat  marketing  certificate  program)  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  the  1974  through  1978 
crops  of  wheat,  except  as  provided  in  para- 
graphs (B)   and  (C)  of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  Section  379b(c)  of  the  Agrictiltural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  (which  provides 
for  a  set-aside  program),  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  the  1974  through  1978  crops 
of  wheat  with  the  following  changes: 

"(t)  The  phrase  'payments  authorized  bv 
section  107(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949'  shall  be  substituted  for  the  word  'cer- 
tificates' and  the  phrases  'certificates  author- 
ized m  subsection  (b)'  and  'marketing  cer- 
tificates- each  place  they  occur. 

"(ti)  The  word  'domestic'  shall  be  stricken 
each  place  It  occurs. 

"(Hi)  '1972  through  1978  crews'  shall  be 
substituted  for  '1972  or  1973  crop'  In  section 
379b(c)(l). 

"(iv)  The  third  sentence  In  379b  (c)(1)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  The  Secretary 
Is  authorized  for  the  1974  through  1978 
crops  to  limit  the  acreage  planted  to  wheat 
on  the  farm  to  a  percentage  of  the  acreage 
allotment.' 

"(V)  '1971  through  1978'  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  -1971,  1972,  and  1973-  each  place 
It  occurs  other  than  in  the  third  seutenc 
of  section  379b(C)  (1). 
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'(C)  Section  379b  (d).  (e),  (g).  and  (1)  of 
the  Agricwlturai  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
nmended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
shall  be  effective  for  the  1974  through  1978 
crops  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"•(d)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  farm  among  producers  on  the 
farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

•■■(e)  In  any  case  in  which  the  failure  of 
a  producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  program  formulated 
luider  this  section  precludes  the  making  of 
loans,  purchases,  and  payments,  the  Secre- 
tary may,  nevertheless,  make  such  loans, 
purchases,  and  payments  in  such  amounts  as 
he  determines  to  be  equitable  in  relation  to 
tiie  seriousness  of  the  default. 

•'■(g)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  issue 
such  regulations  as  he  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

■•  '(i)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  section  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.' 

'•(D)  Section  379c  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  effective  only  with 
respect  to  the  1974  through  1978  crops  of 
wheat.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•"Sec.  379c.  (a)(1)  The  farm  acreage  al- 
lotment for  each  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  provided  In  this  section.  Tlie  Secre- 
tary shall  proclaim  the  national  acreage  al- 
lotment not  later  than  April  15  of  each 
calendar  year  for  the  crop  harvested  in  the 
next  succeeding  calendar  year.  Such  national 
allotment  shall  be  the  number  of  acres  he 
determines  on  the  basis  of  the  estimated  na- 
tional average  yield  for  the  crop  for  which 
the  determination  is  being  made  will  produce 
the  quantity  (less  imports i  that  he  estimates 
will  be  utilized  domestically  and  for  export 
during  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  carryover 
stocks  are  excessi\'e  or  an  increase  in  stocks 
Is  needed  to  assure  a  desirable  carryover,  he 
may  adjust  the  allotment  by  the  amount  he 
determines  will  accomplish  the  desired  de- 
crease or  Increase  in  carryover  stocks.  The 
national  acreage  allotment  for  any  crop  of 
wheat  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary 
among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  apftor- 
tionment  to  each  State  of  the  national  acre- 
age allotment  for  the  preceding  crop  (1973 
national  domestic  allotment  in  the  case  of 
apportionment  of  the  1974  national  acreage 
allotment)  adjusted  to  the  extent  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Secretary  to  establish  a  fair 
and  equitable  apportionment  base  for  each 
State,  ^king  Into  consideration  established 
crop  rotation  practices,  the  estimated  de- 
crease in  farm  acreage  allotments,  and  other 
relevant  factors. 

"'(2)  The  State  acreage  allotment  for 
wheat,  less  a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  1  per- 
centum  thereof  for  apportionment  as  pro- 
vided In  this  subsection,  shall  be  apportioned 
by  the  Secretary  among  the  counties  in  the 
State,  on  the  basis  of  the  apportionment  to 
each  such  county  of  the  wheat  allotment  for 
the  preceding  crop,  adjusted  to  the  extent 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  in  order 
to  establish  a  fair  and  eqtutable  apportion- 
ment base  for  each  county  taking  into  con- 
sideration established  crop-rotation  prac- 
tices, the  estimated  decrease  in  farm  allot- 
ments, and  other  relevant  factors. 

"'(3)  The  farm  allotment  for  each  crop 
of  wheat  shall  be  determined  by  apportioning 
the  county  wheat  allotment  among  farms  in 
the  county  which  had  a  wheat  allotment 
for  the  precgdlng  crop  on  the  basis  of  such 
allotmeu^/a^usted  to  reflect  established 
crc^-rotatioiSpractlces  and  such  other  fac- 
tors as  the  Secretary  determines  should  be 
considered  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
fair  and  equitable  allotment.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  subsection, 
the  farm  allotment  shall  be  adjusted  down- 
ward to  the  extent  required  by  subsection 
(b). 


"'(4)  Not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the 
State  allotment  for  any  crop  may  be  appor- 
tioned to  farms  for  which  there  was  not  allot- 
ment for  the  preceding  crop  on  the  basis  of 
the  following  factors:  suitability  of  the  land 
for  production  of  wheat,  the  past  experience 
of  the  farm  operator  In  the  production  of 
wheat,  the  extent  to  which  the  farm  operator 
is  dependent  on  income  from  farming  for  his 
livelihood,  the  production  of  wheat  on  other 
farms  owned,  operated,  or  controlled  by  the 
farm  operator,  and  such  other  factors  as  the 
Secretary  determines  should  be  considered  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  fair  and  equitable 
farm  allotments.  No  part  of  such  reserve 
shall  be  apportioned  to  a  farm  to  reflect 
new  cropland  brought  into  production  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  set-aside  pro- 
gram for  wheat. 

"  '(5)  The  planting  on  a  farm  of  wheat  of 
any  crop  for  which  no  farm  allotment  was 
established  shall  not  make  the  farm  eligible 
for  an  allotment  under  subsection  (a)  (3)  nor 
shall  such  farm  by  reason  of  such  planting 
be  considered  Ineligible  for  an  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  (4). 

"'(6)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  ad- 
justments in  acreage  under  this  Act  as  he 
determines  necessary  to  correct  for  abnormal 
factors  affecting  production,  and  to  give  due 
consideration  to  tillable  acreage,  crop  rota- 
tion practices,  types  of  soil,  soil  and  water 
conservation  measures,  and  topography,  and 
in  addition.  In  the  case  of  conserving  use 
acreages  to  such  other  factors  as  he  deems 
necessary  Jui^order  to  establish  a  fair  and 
equitab]#^conserving  use  acreage  for  the 
farm. 

"  '(b)  (1)  If  for  any  crop  the  total  acreage 
of  wheat  planted  on  a  farm  is  less  than  the 
farm  allotment,  the  farm  allotment  used  as  a 
ba.se  for  the  succeeding  crop  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  percentage  by  which  such  planted 
acreage  was  less  than  such  farm  allotment, 
but  such  reduction  shall  not  exceed  20  per 
centum  of  the  farm  allotment  for  the  pre- 
ceding crop.  If  no  acreage  has  been  planted 
to  wheat  for  three  consecutive  crop  years  on 
any  farm  which  has  an  allotment,  such  farm 
shall  lose  Its  allotment.  Producers  on  any 
farm  who  have  planted  to  wheat  not  less 
than  90  per  centum  of  the  allotment  for  the 
farm  shall  be  considered  to  have  planted  an 
acreage  equal  to  100  per  centum  of  such 
allotment.  An  acreage  on  the  farm  which 
the  Secretary  determines  was  not  planted 
to  wheat  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disa.ster  or  condition  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  producer  shall  be  considered  to 
be  an  acreage  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary may  permit  producers  of  wheat  to  have 
acreage  devoted  to  soybeans,  feed  grains  for 
which  there  Is  a  set-aside  program  in  effect, 
guar,  castor  beans,  or  such  other  crops  as 
the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  consid- 
ered as  devoted  to  the  production  of  wheat 
to  such  extent  and  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  not  impair  the  effective  operation  of  the 
program. 

"'(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)(1),  no  farm  allotment  shall 
be  reduced  or  lost  through  failure  to  plant 
the  farm  allotment,  if  the  producer  elects 
not  to  receive  payments  for  the  portion  of 
the  farm  allotment  not  planted,  to  which' 
he  would  otherwise  be  entitled  under  the 
provisions  of  section  107(c)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of   1949.'  " 

Repeal  of  Processor  Certificate  Requirement 
(10)  (A)  Section  403  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "(a)  "  after  the  section  designation  and 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  Sections  379d,  379e,  379f,  379g.  379h, 
3791,  and  379J  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  (which  deal  with  market- 
ing certificate  requirements  for  processors 
and  exporters)    shall   not   be   applicable   to 


wheat  processed  or  exported  during  the  pe- 
riod beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973  through  June  30,  1979." 

(B)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized to  issue  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  achieve  a  prompt 
and  effective  implementation  of  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph, and  to  guarantee  that  the  amounts 
which  a  producer  would  have  realized  under 
law  for  the  1973  crop  of  wheat  from  the  sale 
of  his  farm  domestic  allotment  of  wheat  in 
the  absence  of  the  changes  relating  to  mar- 
keting certificate  requirements  made  by  the 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 

1973  shall  be  paid  to  such  producer  as  if  such 
changes  had  not  been  made. 

Suspension  of  Wheat  Marketing  Quotas 

(11)  Section  404  Is  amended  by  striking 
"1971,  1972,  and  1973"  wherever  It  appears 
and  inserting  "1971  through  1978",  and  by 
striking  "1972  and  1973"  »nd  inserting  "1972 
through  1978".  § 

State  Agency  Allotme/ts,  Proven  'yields 

(12)  Section  405  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1971, 1972,  and  1973"  and  Inserting  "1971 
through  1978";  by  repealing  paragraph  (2) 
effective  with  the  1974  crop;  by  inserting 
"(a)"  after  the  section  designation;  by 
changing  the  period  and  quotation  mark  at 
the  end  of  the  section  to  a  semicolon;  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  section  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the  1974 
through  1978  crops,  section  708  of  Public  Law 
89-321  is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following:  'but  this  sentence  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  wheat'." 

Suspension  of  Quota  Provisions 

(13)  Section  406  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1971. 1972,  and  1973  "  and  Inserting  "1971 
through  1978  '. 

Reductions  in  Wheat  Stored  To  Avoid  Penalty 

(14)  Section  407  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

'Sec.  407.  The  amount  of  any  wheat  stored 
by  a  producer  under  section  379c(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  a.s 
amended,  prior  to  the  1971  crop  of  wheat 
may  be  reduced  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment j)f  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1973  without  penalty  of  any 
kind." 

Application  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 

(15)  Section  408  is  amended  by  striking 
out  '1971. 1972.  and  1973'  and  inserting  "1971 
through  1978'. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Sales  Price 
Restrictions 

(16)  Section  409  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1971.  1972,  and  1973'  and  inserting 
■1971  through  1978'. 

Set-Aside  on  Summer  Fallow  Farms 

( 17)  Section  410  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1971,  1972,  and  1973"  and  Uiserting  •1971 
through  1978  ". 

Feed  Grains 

(18)  Section  501  is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  that  portion  wliich  pre- 
cedes the  first  colon  and  Inserting  the  fol- 
lowing :  I 

"Sec.  601.  (a)  Effective  only  with  respect  to 
the  1971  through  1978  (1971  through  1973  in 
the  case  of  subsection  (b))  crops  of  feed 
grains,  section  105  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  is  further  amended  to  read 
as^JoUows:", 

I  (B>  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing : 

"(b)    Effective   only   with   respect    to  the 

1974  through  1978  crops  of  feed  grains,  sec- 
tion 105(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"'(b)(1)   In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall 
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make  available  to  producers  payments  for 
each  crop  of  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and,  if 
designated  by  the  Secretary,  barley,  com- 
puted by  multiplying  (1)  the  payment  rate, 
times  (2)  the  allotment  for  the  farm  for 
such  crop,  times  (3)  the  yield  established  for 
the  farm  for  the  preceding  crop  with  such 
adjustments  as  the  Secretary  determines  nec- 
essary to  provide  a  fair  and  equitable  yield. 
The  payment  rate  for  corn  shall  be  the 
amount  by  which  the  higher  of — 

"'(1)  the  national  weighted  average  mar- 
ket price  received  by  farmers  during  the  first 
five  months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"  '(2)  the  loan  level  determined  under  sec- 
tion (a)  for  such  crop 

is  less  than  the  established  price  of  $1.53  per 
bushel,  adjusted  for  each  of  the  1975  through 
1978  crops  to  reflect  any  changes  in  the  In- 
dex of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  prodviction 
items,  interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates.  The 
payment  rate  for  grain  sorghums  and.  If  des- 
'  ignated  by  the  Secretary,  barley,  shall  be 
such  rate  as  the  Secretary  determines  fair 
and  reasonable  In  relation  to  the  rate  at 
which  payments, are  made  available  for  corn. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  pro- 
ducers on  a  farm  are  prevented  from  plant- 
ing any  portion  of  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment to  feed  grains  or  other  nonconserving 
crop,  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  nat- 
ural disaster  or  condition  beyond  the  control 
of  the  producer,  the  rate  of  payment  on  such 
portion  shall  be  the  larger  of  (A)  the  fore- 
going rate,  or  (B)  one-third  of  the  estab- 
lished price. 

"  '(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1  of  each  calendar  year,  determine  and 
proclaim  for  the  crop  produced  in  such  calen- 
dar year  a  national  acreage  allotment  for 
feed  grains,  which  shall  be  the  number  of 
acres  he  determines  on  the  basis  of  the  esti- 
mated national  average  yield  of  the  feed 
grains  Included  In  the  program  for  the  crop 
for  which  the  determination  is  being  made 
will  produce  the  quantity  (less  Imports)  of 
such  feed  grains  that  he  estimates  will  be 
utilized  domestically  and  for  export  during 
the  marketing  year  for  such  crop.  If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  carryover  stocks  of 
any  of  the  feed  grains  are  excessive  or  an  in- 
crease in  stocks  is  needed  to  assure  a  desir- 
able carryover,  he  may  adjust  the  feed  grain 
allotment  by  the  amount  he  determines  will 
accomplish  the  desired  decrease  or  increase  in 
carryover  stocks.  State,  county,  and  farm  feed 
grain  allotments  shall  be  established  on  the 
basis  of  the  feed  grain  allotments  established 
for  the  preceding  crop  (for  1974  on  the  basis 
of  the  feed  grain  bases  established  for  1973 ) , 
adjusted  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  to 
establish  a  fair  and  equitable  apportionment 
base  for  each  State,  county,  and  farm.  Not 
to  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the  State  feed 
grain  allotment  may  be  reserved  for  appor- 
tionment to  new  feed  grain  farms  on  the 
basis  of  the  following  factors:  suitability  of 
the  land  for  production  of  feed  grains,  the 
extent  to  which  the  farm  operato;-  is  de- 
pendent on  income  f.om  farming  for  his 
livelihood,  the  production  of  feed  grains  on 
other  farms  owned,  operated,  or  contributed 
by  the  farm  operator,  and  such  other  factors 
as  the  Secretary  determines  should  be  con- 
sidered for  the  purpose  of  establishing  fair 
and  equitable  feed  grain  allotments. 

"  ■  (3 )  If  for  any  crop  the  total  acreage 
on  a  farm  planted  to  feed  grains  included  in 
the  program  formulated  under  this  subsec- 
tion is  less  than  the  feed  grain  allotment  for 
the  farm,  the  feed  grain  allotment  for  the 
farm  for  the  succeeding  crops  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  percentage  by  which  the 
planted  acreage  Is  less  than  the  feed  grain 
allotment  for  the  farm,  but  such  reduction 
shall  not  exceed  20  per  centum  of  the  feed 
grain  allotment.  If  no  acreage  has  been 
planted  to  such  feed  grains  for  three  con- 
secutive crop  years  on  any  farm  which  has  a 


feed  grain  allotment,  such  farm  shall  lose  its 
feed  grain  aUotment:  Provided,  That  no  farm 
feed  grain  aUotment  shall  be  reduced  or  lost 
through  failure  to  plant.  If  the  producer 
elects  not  to  receive  payment  for  such  portion 
of  the  farm  feed  grain  allotment  not  planted, 
to  which  he  would  otherwise  be  entitled  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Producers  on 
any  farm  who  have  planted  to  such  feed 
grains  not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  the  feed 
grain  allotment  shall  be  considered  to  have 
planted  an  acreage  equal  to  100  per  centum 
of  such  allotment.  An  acreage  on  the  farm 
which  the  Secretary  determines  was  not 
planted  to  such  feed  graiixs  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster  or 
condition  beyond  the  control  of  the  producer 
shall  be  considered  to  be  an  acreage  of  feed 
grains  planted  for  harvest.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  may  permit 
producers  of  feed  grains  to  have  acreage  de- 
voted to  soybeans,  wheat,  guar,  castor  beans, 
or  such  other  crops  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate,  considered  as  devoted  to 
the  production  of  such  feed  grains  to  such 
extent  and  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  will  net 
impair  the  effective  operation  of  the  feed 
grain  of  soybean  program.'.", 

(C)  striking  out  "1971,  1972,  1973"  where  it 
?ppears  in  that  part  which  amends  section 
105(c)  (1)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  and 
inserting  "1971  through  1978",  and  by  strik- 
ing out  the  word  "base"  In  the  second  sen- 
tence and  substituting  the  word  "allotment". 

(D)  amending  the  third  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 105(c)  (1)  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  for  the  1974  through 
1978  crops  to  Umit  the  acreage  planted  to 
feed  grains  on  the  farm  to  a  percentage  of 
the  farm  acreage  allotment.", 

(E)  striking  out  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3) 
of  subsection  (e),  all  but  the  first  sentence 
of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (e) ,  and  aU  of 
subsection  (g) . 

Suspension  of  Marketing  QuoUs  for  Cotton, 
Miulmiun  Base  Acreage  Allotment 

(19)  Section  601  is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "1971,  1972,  and  1973" 
wherever  it  appears  therein  and  Inserting 
•1971  through  1978  ". 

(B)  striking  "1970,  1971,  and  1972"  from 
paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  "1970  through 
1977  ", 

(C)  striking  "1974"  from  paragraph  (3)  (1) 
and  inserting  "1979",  and  by  striking  "1972 
and  1973  "  from  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting 
•'1972  through  1978  ", 

(D)  effective  beginning  with  the  1974  crop, 
adding  at  the  end  of  section  350(a)  in  para- 
graph (4)  of  section  601  the  following:  •The 
national  base  acreage  allotment  for  the  1974 
through  1978  crops  shall  not  be  less  than  ten 
million  acres.", 

(E)  effective  beginning  with  the  1974  crop, 
striking  "soybeans,  wheat  or  feed  grains" 
from  the  last  sentence  of  section  350(e)(2) 
in  paragraph  (4)  of  section  601  and  Insert- 
ing "soybejms,  wheat,  feed  grains,  guar, 
castor  beans,  or  such  other  crops  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  appropriate". 

Cotton  Production  Incentives 

(20)  Section  602  is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  "1971,  1972,  and  1973"  wher- 
ever it  appears  therein  and  Inserting  "1971 
through  1978",  by  striking  "the  1972  or  1973 
crop"  where  it  appears  in  that  part  amend- 
ing section  103(e)  (1)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  and  Inserting  "any  of  the  1972 
through  1978  crops",  and  by  striking  out 
"acreage  world  price"  in  that  part  amending 
section  103(e)(1)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  and  substituting  "average  world  price"; 

(B)  in  that  part  amending  section  103(e) 
(1)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  striking 
out  "two-year  pyerlod"  wherever  it  appears 
therein  and  substituting  "three-year  period"; 
by  striking  out  "Middling  one-inch"  and  sub- 
stituting "Strict  low  middling  one  and  one- 
sixteenth  Inches";  and  by  striking  out  that 


part  beghinhig  with  "except  that"  In  the 
first  sentence  and  substituting  "except  that 
the  Secretary  shall  make  such  adjustments 
as  are  necessary  to  keep  United  States  upland 
cotton  In  line  with  average  world  prices  and 
retain  an  adequate  share  of  the  world  market 
for  stich  cotton."; 

(C)  effective,  beginning  with  the  1974  crop, 
amending  section  103(e)(2)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  it  appears  In  such  sec- 
tion 602  to  read  as  follows : 

"(2)  Payments  shall  be  made  for  each  crop 
of  cotton  to  the  producers  on  each  farm  at 
a  rate  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the 
higher  of — 

"  ( 1 )  the  national  average  market  price  for 
^.trlct  low  middling  one  and  one-sixteenth 
inches  cotton  (micronaire  3.5  through  4.9) 
in  the  designated  spot  markets  during  the 
first  five  months  of  the  marketing  year  for 
such  crop,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(2)  the  loan  level  determined  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  for  such  crop 

is  less  than  the  estabUshed  price  of  43  cents 
per  pound  adjusted  for  each  of  the  1975 
through  1978  crops  to  reflect  any  changes  in 
the  Index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  pro- 
duction items.  Interest,  ta>;es,  and  wage  rates. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  pro- 
ducers on  a  farm  are  prevented  from  plant- 
ing any  portion  of  the  allotment  to  cotton  or 
a  nonconserving  crop,  because  of  drought, 
flood,  or, other  natural  disaster,  or  condition 
beyond  llhe  control  of  the  producer,  the  rate 
of—payHient  for  such  portion  shall  be  the 
larger  of  (A)  the  foregoing  rate,  or  (B)  one- 
thlrd  of  the  established  price.  The  payment 
rate  with  respect  to  any  producer  who  (i)  Is 
on  a  small  farm  (that  is.  a  farm  on  which  the 
base  acreage  allotment  is  ten  acres  or  less, 
or  on  which  the  yield  used  in  niaklug  pay- 
ments times  the  farm  base  acreage  allotment 
Is  five  thousand  pounds  or  less,  and  for  which 
the  base  acreage  allotment  has  not  been  re- 
duced under  section  350(f)).  (11)  resides  on 
such  farm,  and  (lil)  derives  his  principal  In- 
come from  cotton  produced  on  such  farm, 
shall  be  increased  by  30  per  centum;  but,  ^ 
notwithstanding  paragraph  (3),  such  in-' 
crease  shall  be  made  only  with  respect  to  his 
share  of  cotton  actually  harvested  on  such 
farm  within  the  quantity  specified  In  para- 
graph (3)." 

(D)  effective,  beginning  with  the  1974  crop, 
amending  the  third  sentence  of  section  103 
(e)  (4)  (A)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
it  appears  in  such  section  602  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "The  Secretary  is  authorized  for  the 
1974  through  1978  crops  to  lunit  the  acreage 
planted  to  upland  cotton  on  the  farm  in  ex- 
cess of  the  farm  base  acreage  allotment  to  a 
percentage  of  the  farm  base  acreage  allot- 
ment". 

Commodity   Credit   Corporation  Sales   Price 
Restrictions  for  Cotton 

(21)  Section  603  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1974"  and  inserting  "1979",  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "Middling  one-inch**  and  Inserting 
"Strict  low  middling  one  and  one-sixteenth 
Inches". 

Miscellaneous  Cotton  Provisions 

(22)  Sections  604,  60S,  606.  607,  and  COS 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "1971.  1972. 
and  1973"  and  inserting  •'1971  tlirougli  1978  ". 

Cotton  Market  Development 

(23)  Section  610  is  arncr.ded  by  striking 
out  "1972  and  1973"  and  in-crting  "1!)72 
through  1978". 

Cotton  Insect  Eradication 

(24)  Title  VI  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  611.  Section  104  of  the  -Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  .tmended  by  add- 
ing a  new  subsection  (d)  as  fcllcn-s: 

"  '(d)  In  order  to  reduce  cotton  production 
costs,  to  prevent  the  movement  of  certain 
cotton  plant  Insects  to  areas  not  now  in- 
fested, and  to  enhance  the  quality  of  the 
envlrcnment,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
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directed  to  carry  out  programs  to  destroy  and 
eliminate  cotton  boll  weevils  In  infested  areas 
of  the  United  States  as  provided  herein  and 
to  carry  out  similar  programs  with  respect 
to  philc  boUworms  or  any  other  major  cotton 
insect  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  meth- 
ods ai-.d  systems  have  been  developed  to  the 
point  that  success  in  eradication  of  such  In- 
sects Is  assured.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
the  eradication  programs  authorized  by  this 
subsection  through  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  In  carrying  out  Insect  eradica- 
tion projects,  the  Secretary  shall  utilize  the 
technical  and  related  services  of  appropriate 
Federal,  State,  and  private  agencies..  Produc- 
ers and  landowners  in  an  eradication  zone,  as 
established  by  the  Secretary,  and  who  are 
receiving  benefits  from  any  program  admin- 
istered by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  shall,  as  a  condition  of  receiving 
or  continuing  any  such  benefits,  participate 
in  and  cooperate  with  the  eradication  proj- 
ect, as  specified  In  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary. Where  sjjecinl  measures  deemed  essen- 
tial to  achievement  of  the  eradication  ob- 
jective are  taken  by  the  project  and  result  in 
a  loss  of  production  and  income  to  the  pro- 
ducer, the  Secretary  shall  provide  reasonable 
and  equitable  indemnification  from  funds 
available  for  the  project,  and  also  provide 
for  appropriate  protection  of  the  allotment, 
acreage  history,  and  average  yield  for  the 
farm.  The  cost  of  the  program  in  each  eradi- 
cation zone  shall  be  determined,  and  cotton 
producers  in  the  zone  shall  be  required  to 
pay  up  to  one-half  thereof,  with  the  exact 
share  in  each  zone  area  to  be  specified  by 
the  Secretary  upon  his  finding  that  such 
share  is  reasonable  and  equitable  based  on 
population  levels  of  the  target  insect  and 
the  degree  of  control  measures  normally  re- 
qinred.  Each  producer's  pro  rata  share  shall 
be  deducted  from  his  cotton  payment  under 
this  Act  or  otherwise  collected,  as  provided 
in  regulations  of  the  Secretary.  Insofar  as 
practicable,  cotton  producers  and  other  per- 
sons engaged  in  cotton  production  in  the 
eradication  zone  shall  be  employed  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  work  of  the  project  In  such 
zone.  Funding  of  the  progran^  shall  be  ter- 
minated at  such  time  as  the  Sectary  deter- 
mines and  reports  to  the  Congre^Hhat  com- 
plete eradication  of  the  insects  for  which 
programs  are  undertaken  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  has  been  accomplished.  Funds  In 
custody  of  agencies  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram shall,  upon  termination  of  such  pro- 
gram, be  accounted  for  to  the  Secretary  for 
appropriate  disposition. 

"  'The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  cooperate 
with  the  Government  of  Mexico  in  carrying 
out  operations  or  measures  in  Mexico  which 
he  deems  necessary  and  feasible  to  prevent 
the  movement  into  the  United  States  from 
Mexico  of  any  insects  eradicated  under  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection.  The  measure 
and  character  of  cooperation  carried  out 
ui\der  this  subsection  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  and  on  the  part  of  the  Oov- 
ernment  of  Mexico,  including  the  expendi- 
ture or  use  of  funds  made  available  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  subsection,  shall  be 
such  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
Arrangements  for  the  cooperation  author- 
ized by  this  subsection  shall  be  made  throtigh 
and  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
State.'." 

Public  Law  480 

(25)  Section  701  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1973"  and  inserting  "1978'";  and  title 
VII  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following : 

"Sec  703.  Section  102  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  deleting  the 
language  that  follows  the  first  colon  and 
changing  the  colon  to  a  period. 

"Sec.  704.  Section  103  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by — 

"(a)  adding  immediately  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  subsection  (d)  a  period 


and  the  following:  'Notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  law,  the  President  may 
enter  into  a  sales  agreement  for  dollars  under 
title  I  of  this  Act  with  a  country  with  which 
such  agreement  may  not  otherwise  be  con- 
cluded if  assistance  in  any  form  may  be 
made  available  itnder  title  II  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  That  the  President  finds  with  re- 
spect to  each  such  sales  agreement,  and  so 
Informs  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  reasons  therefor,  that  the 
making  of  each  stich  agreement  would  be 
in  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States, 
and  publishes  such  findings  and  the  reasons 
therefor  in  the  Federal  Register"; 

"(b)  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (o)  the  following:  'and 
that  commercial  supplies  are  available  to 
meet  demands  developed  through  programs 
carried  out  under  this  Act.  In  order  to  fur- 
ther stimulate  exports  and  to  facilitate  con- 
version of  concessional  sales  and  donations 
under  this  Act  to  cash  dollar  sales,  applica- 
tions by  recipient  countries  for  participation 
in  programs  ttnder  this  Act  shall  Include 
considerations  of  supplementary  cash  dollar 
sales  at  that  time  or  In  the  future'. 

"Sec.  705.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section 
104  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

"(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  106  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  'No  agreement  entered  into 
under  this  Act  with  any  foreign  country 
shall  provide  or  require  that  foreign  curren- 
cies accruing  to  the  United  States  under  this 
Act  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
for  such  coinitry  any  equipment,  materials, 
facilities,  or  services  for  any  military  or  de- 
fense purpose  (including  internal  security 
purposes) .'  " 

Beekeeper  Indemnities 

(26)  Section  804  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "December  31,  1973"  and  inserting  "De- 
cember 31,  1978." 

Miscellaneous  Provisions 

(27)  Add  at  the  end  of  title  8  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  807.  Section  5(f)  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
714c (f) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(f)  Export  or  cause  to  be  exported,  or 
aid  in  the  development  of  foreign  markets 
for,  agricultural  commodities:  Provided, 
That  any  application  for  subsidies  under 
this  or  any  other  Act  for  the  exportation  of 
any  agricultural  commodity  must  specify 
the  kind,  class,  and  quantity  of  the  com- 
modity and  the  regional  geographic  destina- 
tion. Such  information  shall  be  published  by 
the  Secretary  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
disseminated  to  appropriate  news  media 
within  seventy-two  hours  after  such  appli- 
cation Is  filed.' 

"Sec.  808.  The  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended.  Is  amended — 

"(a)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section 
3,  the  following: 

"'(n)  The  term  "program  of  distribution 
of  federally  donated  foods"  means  any  pro- 
gram promulgated  ptirsuant  to  section  32 
of  Public  Law  74-320,  as  amended,  or  sec- 
tion 416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  that  involves  the  distribution  of 
federally  donated  foods  to  households. 

"'(o)  The  term  'paraprofesslonal'  means 
a  lay  person  who  operates  under  the  direc- 
tion and  supervision  of  a  professional  trained 
social  worker." 

"(b)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 5  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(b)  The  Secretary,  In  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, shall  establish  imiform  national  stand- 
ards of  eligibility  for  participation  by  house- 
holds In  the  food  stamp  program  and  the 
program  of  distribution  of  federally  donated 
foods,  that  shall  apply  wherever  those  pro- 
grams are  in  effect,  and  no  plan  of  operation 
submitted  by  a  State  agency  shall  be  ap- 
proved  unless  the   standards   of  eligibility 


meet  those  established  by  the  Secretary.  The 
standards  established  by  the  Secretary,  at  a 
minimum,  shall  prescribe  the  amounts  of 
hotjsehold  income  and  other  financial  re- 
sources, including  both  liquid  and  nonllquld 
assets,  to  be  used  as  criteria  of  eligibility. 
However,  In  no  event  shall  the  resource  eli- 
gibility criteria,  for  liquid  and  nonllquld 
assets,  established  by  the  Secretary  be  less 
than  $3,000  for  each  individual  sixty  years 
of  age  or  over.  Any  household  which  includes 
a  member  who  has  reached  his  eighteenth 
birthday  and  who  Is  claimed  as  a  dependent 
child  for  Federal  Income  tax  purposes  by  a 
taxpayer  who  is  not  a  member  of  an  eligible 
household,  shall  be  ineligible  to  participate 
In  any  food  stamp  program  established  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  during  the  tax  period  such 
dependency  is  claimed  and  for  a  period  of 
one  year  after  expiration  of  such  tax  period. 
The  Secretary  may  also  establish  temporary 
emergency  standards  of  eligibility,  without 
regard  to  income  and  other  financial  re- 
sources, for  households  that  are  the  victims 
of  a  mechanical  disaster  which  disrupts  the 
distribution  of  coupons,  and  for  households 
that  are  victims  of  a  disaster  which  dis- 
rupted commercial  channels  of  food  distri- 
bution when  he  determines  that  such  house- 
holds are  in  need  of  temporary  food  a.ssi.st- 
ance,  and  that  commercial  channels  of  food 
distribution  have  again  become  available  to 
meet  the  temporary  food  needs  of  such 
households:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
shall  in  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands,  establish  special  stand- 
ards of  eligibility  and  coupon  allotment 
schedules  which  reflect  the  average  per 
capita  Income  and  cost  of  obtaining  a  nutri- 
tionally adequate  diet  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  respective  territories;  except  that  In  no 
event  shall  the  standards  of  eligibility  or 
coupon  allotment  schedules  so  used  exceed 
those  In  the  fifty  States.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  households  in 
which  members  are  Included  in  a  federally 
aided  public  assistance  program  pursuant  to 
title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Apt  shall  be 
eligibile  to  participate  in  the  food,  stamp 
program  or  the  program  of  distribution  of 
federally  donated  foods  if  they  satisfy  the 
appropriate  income  and  resources  eligibility 
criteria.' 

"(c^  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  7,  the  following:  'Provided. 
That  the  Secretary  shall  raise  the  face  value 
of  the  coupon  allotment  to  be  issued  to  a 
household  that  Includes  a  person  who  is 
medically  certified  as  requiring  a  special  diet 
due  to  disease  or  some  organic  difficulty  by 
such  amount  as  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
for  each  such  person  in  order  to  assure  a 
nutritionally  adequate  diet.* 

"(d)  by  ameiiding  subsections  (c)  and  (e) 
of  section  10  to  read  as  follows: 

'•'(c)  Each  household  desiring  to  partici- 
pate in  the  food  stamp  program  shall  be 
certified  for  eligibility  upon  completion  of  a 
simplified  application  form  seeking  data  on 
sources  of  Income,  deductions,  household 
size,  and  composition  coupled  with  the  pres- 
entation of  reasonably  available  documenta- 
tion I'erlfying  income,  which  application 
shall  be  acted  upon  and  eligibility  certified 
or  denied  within  thirty  days  following  the 
date  upon  which  the  request  for  food  stamp 
assistance  is  Initially  made,  except  that  any 
hou.sehold  which  is  receiving  public  assist- 
ance from  any  State  under  a  program  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  title  IV  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  which  makes  application  for 
the  benefits  of  this  Act  shall  be  certified 
for  eligibility  upon  request. 

"  'In  the  case  of  any  application  with  re- 
spect to  which  certification  or  denial  Is  not 
made  within  thirty  days  after  the  date  on 
which  such  application  Is  filed,  provide  tem- 
porary certification  of  eligibility  to  such 
household  until  a  final  decision  on  the 
merits  of  the  application  can  be  made. 

"The  income  of  any  migrant  (as  defined  in 
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42  U.S.C.  242h)  household  earned  on  a  sea- 
sonal basis  shall  be  average  on  a  three-,  six-, 
or  twelve-month  basis  as  the  applicant  may 
elect,  and  certification  for  eligibility  of  such 
household  shall  be  made  for  a  like  period  of 
time.  Certification  of  a  household  as  eligible 
in  any  political  subdivision  shall.  In  the  event 
of  removal  of  such  household  to  another 
political  subdivision  In  which  the  food  stamp 
program  is  operating,  remain  valid  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  food  stamp  program  for  a 
period  of  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  such 
removal.  Each  participating  household  whose 
Income  or  resources  Increase  or  whose  size 
decreases  or  whose  composition  Is  affected 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  lower  the  coupon 
allotment  value  to  which  It  is  entitled  pur- 
suant to  section  7(a)  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
required  no  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
close  of  each  quarter  In  which  such  change 
of  circumstances  occurs,  to  submit  a  report 
to  the  appropriate  State  agency  containing 
such  information.  Including  the  reporting 
of  such  change,  and  in  such  form  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  in  order  to  enable 
the  State  agency  to  determine  the  house- 
hold's continued  eligibility  for  the  program 
and  the  value  of  the  coupon  allotment  such 
household  should  receive  and  the  amount  it 
should  be  charged  therefor  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  Act.  In  the  event  that  any 
household  required  to  submit  such  a  report 
fajls  to  do  so,  such  household  shall  not  be 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  program  so  long 
as  such  failure  continues. 

•"(e)  The  State  agency  of  each  State  de- 
siring to  participate  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram shall  submit  for  approval  a  plan  of 
operation  specifying  the  manner  in  which 
such  State  intends  to  conduct  the  program 
and  the  Secretary  shall,  upon  approval  of  the 
plan,  permit  the  State  or  any  political  sub- 
division within  such  State  which  wishes  to 
institute  the  program  to  do  so  within  ninety 
days  of  requesting  Institution  of  the  pro- 
gram, unless  the  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision wishes  to  delay  such  institution.  Such 
plan  of  operation  shall  provide,  among  such 
other  provisions  as  may  by  regulation  be 
required,  the  following:  (1)  the  use  of  the 
eligibility  standards  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  5  of  this  Act  and 
the  certification  procedures  specified  In  sub- 
section (c)  of  thU  section;  (2)  safeguards 
which  restrict  the  use  or  disclosure  of  in- 
formation obtained  from  applicant  house- 
holds to  persons  directly  connected  with  the 
administration  or  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act;  (3)  pursuant  to  guide- 
lines Issued  by  the  Secretary  employment  by 
the  State  agency  In  each  political  subdivision 
in  which  ^he  program  is  in  effect  of  one 
worker  (Including  paraprofessionals)  per 
year  for  each  one  thousand  participating 
households  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking 
the  certification  of  applicant  households, 
and  one  worker  (Including  paraprofession- 
als) per  year  for  each  five  hundred  house- 
holds in  that  subdivision  whose  Incomes  are 
under  the  income  poverty  guidelines  re- 
ported by  the  Census  Bureau  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce,  but  who 
are  not  participating  In  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, for  the  purpose  of  Informing  such 
households  of  the  availability  and  benefits  of 
the  program  and  encouraging  their  partici- 
pation; (4)  granting  a  fair  hearing,  and 
prompt  determination  thereafter,  to  any 
household  aggrieved  by  any  action  of  a 
State  agency  under  any  provision  of  its  plan 
of  operation  as  It  affects  the  participation 
of  such  household  In  the  program,  includ- 
ing the  granting  of  Federal  reimbursable 
retroactive  viellef  wherever  appropriate  by 
reducing  the  amount  to  be  charged  for  the 
household's  coupon  allotment  pursuant  to 
section  7(b)  of  this  Act,  if  any;  (5)  Issuance 
of  coupon  allotments  no  less  often  than  two 


times  per  month;  (6)  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  institution  of  pro- 
cedures under  which  any  household  partici- 
pating m  the  program  shall  be  entitled,  if  it 
so  elects,  to  have  the  charges,  if  any,  for  its 
coupon  allotment  deducted  from  any  grant 
or  payment  such  household  may  be  entitled 
to  receive  under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  and  have  its  coupon  allotment  dis- 
tributed to  it  with  such  grant  or  payment; 
and  (7)  the  submission  of  such  reports  and 
other  Information  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  required." 

"(e)  by  amending  section  15  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  'Sec.  15.  Each  State  shall  be  responsible 
for  financing,  from  funds  available  to  the 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  20  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  carrying  out  the  ad- 
ministrative responsibilities  assigned  to  It 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  pay  to  each  State  80  per  centum 
of  such  costs,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
the  certification  of  households;  the  accept- 
ance, storage,  and  protection  of  coupons 
after  their  delivery  to  receiving  points  with- 
in the  States;  the  Issuance  of  such  coupons 
to  eligible  households  and  the  control  and 
accounting  thereof;  and  the  performance  of 
outreach  and  fair  hearing  requirements  con- 
tained in  subsections  (e)(3)  and  (e)(4)  of 
section  10  of  this  Act." 

"(f)  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  16,  'June  30, 
1972,  and  June  30,  1973'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'June  30,  1972,  through  June  30, 
1978',  and  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)  the  following  new 
sentence-  'Sums  appropriated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  any  other  law,  continue  to  re- 
main available  until  expended.',  by  deleting 
subsection  (b) ,  and  by  reletterlng  subsec- 
tion (c)   as  (b)   and  subsection   (d)   as   (c). 

"(g)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(h)  of  section  10,  the  following:  "Subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  in  the  regulations 
issued  pursuant  to  this  Act,  members  of  an 
eligible  household  who  are  sixty  years  of  age 
or  over  or  elderly  persona'land  their  spouses 
may  also  use  coupons  issiied  to  them  to  pur- 
chase meals  prepared  by  senior  citizens'  cen- 
ters, apartment  buildings  occupied  pri- 
marily by  elderly  persons,  any  public  or  non- 
profit private  school  which  prepares  meals 
especially  for  elderly  persons,  any  public 
or  nonprofit  private  eating  establishment 
which  prepares  meals  especially  for  elderly 
persons  during  special  hours,  and  any  other 
public  and  nonprofit  private  establishment 
approved  for  such  purpose  by  the  Secretary. 
When  an  appropriate  State  or  local  agency 
contracts  with  a  private  establishment  to 
offer,  at  concessional  prices,  meals  prepared 
especially  for  elderly  persons  during  regtilar 
or  special  hours,  the  Secretary  shall  permit 
eligible  households  who  are  sixty  years  of  age 
or  over  or  elderly  persons  and  their  spouses 
to  use  coupons  issued  to  them  to  purchase 
such  meals.' 

"(h)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  3  the  following:  'It  shall  also 
include  seeds  and  plants  for  use  In  gardens 
to  produce  food  for  the  personal  consump- 
tion of  the  eligible  household.' 

"(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  at  sec- 
tion 7  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(a)  The  face  value  of  the  coupon  allot- 
ment which  State  agencies  shall  be  author- 
ized to  Issue  to  any  households  certified  as 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram shall  be  in  such  amount  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  the  cost  of  a  nutrition- 
ally adequate  diet,  adjusted  semiannually  to 
reflect  changes  In  the  prices  of  food  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  In 
the  Department  of  Labor:  Provided,  That  a 
special  adjustment  will  be  Implemented  Au- 


gust 1,  1973,  and  shall  Incorporate  the 
changes  in  the  prices  of  food  through  April 
30.  1973." 

"(j)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

"  'AUTHORITT  OF  CEBTAIN  ELIGIBLE  HOUSEHOLDS 
'    IN    ALASKA    TO    USE    COUPONS    FOR    THE    PUR- 
CHASE OF  HUNTING  AND  FISHING  EQUIPMENT 
EXCEPT    FIREARMS,    AMMUNITION,    AND    OTHER 
EXPLOSIVES 

"  'Sec,  17.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  members  of  eligible  house- 
holds living  In  the  State  of  Alaska  shall  be 
permitted,  In  accordance  with  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
to  purchase  hunting  and  fishing  equipment 
except  firearms,  ammunition,  and  other  ex- 
plosives, with  coupons  issued  under  this  Act 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  (1)  such 
households  are  located  In  an  area  of  the 
State  which  makes  It  extremely  difficult  for 
members  of  such  households  to  reach  retail 
food  stores,  and  (2)  such  households  depend 
to  a  substantial  extent  on  hunting  and  fish- 
ing for  subsistence  purposes.' 

"Sec.  809.  The  first  sentence  of  section  305 
of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'against  the  farm  or  other  security  and  in- 
serting 'of  the  borrower  under  such  sec- 
tions'. 

"Sec.  810.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in 
cooperation  with  the  land  grant  colleges, 
commodity  organizations,  general  farm  orga- 
nizations, and  Individual  farmers,  shall  con- 
duct a  cost  of  production  study  of  the  wheat, 
feed  grain,  cotton,  and  dairy  commodities 
under  the  various  production  practices  and 
establish  a  current  national  weighted  aver- 
age cost  of  production.  This  study  shall  be 
updated  annually  and  shall  Include  all  typi- 
cal variable  costs,  a  return  on  fixed  costs 
equal  to  the  existing  Interest  rates  charged 
by  the  Federal  Land  Bank,  and  return  for 
management  comparable  to  the  normal  man- 
agement fees  charged  by  other  comparable 
industries.  These  studies  shall  be  based  upon 
the  size  unit  that  requires  one  man  to  farm 
on  a  full-time  basis. 

"Sec.  811.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  authorized  and  directed  to  carry  out 
a  comprehensive  study  and  Investigation  to 
determine  the  reasons  foe  the  extensive  loss 
of  livestock  sustained  each  year,  through 
Injury  and  disease,  while  such  livestock  i^ 
being  transported  In  Interstate  commerce 
for  commercial  purposes.  The  Secretary  Is 
also  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct, 
in  connection  with  such  study  and  Investi- 
gation, an  Intensive  research  program  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  measures  that 
can  be  taken  to  reduce  materially  the  num- 
ber of  animals  lost,  through  injury  and  dis- 
ease, during  transportation  for  commercial 
purposes. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  not  more  than  four 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section  a  final  report  on  the  results  of  his 
study  and  investigation  and  research  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  for  ad- 
ministrative and  legislative  action  as  he 
deems  appropriate.  He  shall  submit  such 
Interim  reports  to  the  Congress  as  he  deems 
advisable,  but  at  least  one  at  the  end  of  each 
twelve-month  period  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section. 

"(c)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  but  not 
more  than  8500,000  In  any  fiscal  year. 

"Sec.  812.  (a)  The  President  is  hereby 
authorized  to,  and  it  is  hereby  recommended 
that  he,  take  such  action  as  necessary  to 
initiate  the  convening  of  a  conference  of  the 
countries  of  the  world  on  the  conduct  of 
trade  In  grains  and  products  of  grains  with 
the  object  of  negotiating  an  international 
agreement  on  grains  by  July  1,  1974.  Specific 
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efforts  should  be  made  to  secure  the  partici- 
pation in  such  coalerence  and  the  agree- 
ment resulting  therefrom  of  all  maj->r  gr^ln 
exporting  and  importing  countries  includ- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China. 

"(b)  Elements  to  be  addressed  in  the  con- 
ference and  to  be  sought  through  negotiation 


ized  and  directed  to  carry  out  regional  and 
national  research  programs. 

"In  carrying  out  such  research,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  utilize  the  technical  and  related 
services  of  the  appropriate  Federal,  State, 
and  private  agencies.  The  Secretary  shall 
establish  a  Wheat  and  Feed  Grain  Research 
Committee  to  assist  In  establishing  research 


ill  an  iniernational  grains  agreement  shouid<s^  priorities.  Committee  members  will  be  bona 


include  maximum  and  minimum  price  levels, 
liupply  and  import  commitments,  rules  on 
the  disposal  or  stockpiling  of  surplus  do- 
mestic production,  limitations  on  tlie  use  of 
export  subsidies,  provisions  for  cooperation 
among  countries  m  managing  the  supplies 
put  onto  the  market,  provisions  on  world 
production  and  trade  in  grains,  world  grains 
reserve  subject  to  international  supervision 
to  assure  importers  of  the  ability  of  exporters 
to  meet  their  supply  commitments,  and  na- 
tional grains  reserves  under  national  control 
to  provide  for  national  emergencies,  price 
stability,  and  other  purposes. 

"(c)  Pursuant  to  the  constitutional  au- 
thority and  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
"to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations," 
it  is  recommended  that  the  President  report 
to  the  conmiittees  dealing  with  agricultural 
matters  and  other  appropriate  :ommittees  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  yvithln  ninety 
days  of  the  effective  date  of  the  Agriculture 
»nd  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973  and  at 
intervals  of  not  less  than  ninety  days  there- 
after regarding  the  progress  of  his  efforts  to 
achieve  the  convening  of  a  conference  as 
provided  herein,  and  not  later  than  the  tenth 
day  of  each  month  when  Congress  is  in  ses- 
sion and  an  international  conference  con- 
vened pursuant  to  this  section  is  underway 
concerning  the  progress  of  negotiations.  It 
is  recommended  that  the  President  accredit 
a  designee  of  each  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  as  an  observer- 
delegate  on  the  delegation  of  the  United 
States  in  any  such  international  conference, 
and  that  such  designees  be  accorded  full  ac- 
cess to 'all  background  and  other  hiformation 
used  by  the  United  States  delegation  in  de- 
termining its  negotiating  position  and  con- 
ducting negotiations,  and  be  admitted  to  all 
meetings  of  the  United  States'  delegation 
and  to  all  proceedings  of  the  Uiternational 
conference. 

"Sec.  813.  There  Is  hereby  created  a  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Transportation  Committee 
to  be  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, as  Chairman,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Preparedness  (or  successor 
agency),  and  the  CiiaUrman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  or  their  designees, 
uifd  a  rapresentatlve  of  each  of  the  following: 
Nalionll  Grain  and  Feed  Association,  Na- 
tional Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives.  For- 
est Industries  Council.  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Railroads,  the  United  Transportation 
Union,  the  International  Longshoremen's  As- 
.'^ociatlon  and  the  American  National  Cattle- 
man's Association. 

"Upon  written  request  of  two  or  more 
members  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
lall  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  to  deter- 
mine if  an  emergency  exists  with  regard 
(o  the  transportation  of  agricultural  com- 
modities (Including  wood  products).  If  the 
Committee  finds,  by  majority  vote,  that  such 
emergency  exists  It  shall  make  such  recom- 
mendations as  It  deems  appropriate  to  ex- 
ec'xitive  departments  and  agencies  and  to 
the  Congress  to  alleviate  such  emergency 
and  to  Insure  that  movement  of  non-Govern- 
ment-owned  stocks  receive  priority  with'  re- 
spect to  available  transportation  facilities. 

Sec.  814.  In  order  to  reduce  fertilizer  and 
lierbiclde  usage  In  excess  of  production  needs, 
to  develop  wheat  and  feed  grain  varieties 
more  susceptible  to  complete  fertilizer  utill- 
:?ation,  to  Improve  the  resistance  of  wheat  and 
feed  grain  plants  to  disease  and  to  enhance 
iheir  conservation  and  environmental  quali- 
ties, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  !s  author- 


fide  producers  who  receive  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  their  Income  from  wheat  or  feed 
grain  and  have  previous  experience  in  al- 
locating research  funds  from  Federal,  State, 
and  private  sources. 

"There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  but  not  more 
than  $500,000  in  any  fiscal  year. 

"Sfic.  815.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
shall  provide  technical  support  to  exporters 
and  importers  of  United  States  agricultural 
products  when  so  requested.  Such  support 
shall  ifjclude,  but  not  be  limited  to,  a  review 
of  the  feasibility  of  the  export  proposal, 
adequacy  of  sources  of  supply,  compliance 
with  trade  regulations  of  the  United  States 
and  the  importing  country  and  such  other 
information  or  guidance  as  may  be  needed 
to  expand  and  expedite  United  States  agri- 
cuUural  exports  by  private  trading  interests. 

"All  exporters  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour, 
feed  grains,  oil  seeds  and  products  thereof, 
produced  in  the  United  States  shall,  within 
seventy-^wo  hours  after  a  contract  for  such 
a  commooHt  has  been  concluded  with  a  for- 
eign buyer,  Report  as  to  the  kind,  class, 
quantity,  and  destination  of  that  commodity 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  promptly  make  public  such  re- 
ports. The  Secretary  shall  further  determine 
and  make  public  the  eilect  of  such  exports 
on  domestic  supply  and  demand  of  such 
commodities  at  regular  intervals,  but  not  less 
than  twice  each  month.  Any  person  who 
knowingly  falls  to  report  export  sales  pur- 
suant to  the  requirements  on  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  penalties  not  to  exceed 
5>25.000  or  one  year  in  jail,  or  both. 

"The  Department  shall  organize  an  agri- 
cultural export  maiket  development  unit 
within  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
whose  function  shall  be  to  initiate  and  to 
provide  guidance,  cooperation,  and  support 
for  agricultural  export  market  development. 

"For  this  purpose,  there  Is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  not  more  than  $350,000  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974;  $350,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975; 
and  8350,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1976.  The  stims  so  appropriated  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

"Sec.  816.  (a)  The  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Coun- 
cil) shall  monitor  and  analyze  all  develop- 
ments that  occur,  including  any  develop- 
ments that  the  Council  anticipates  may 
occur,  that  may  affect  the  ultimate  cost  of 
food  and  fiber  to  the  American  consumer, 
and  shall  submit  written  reports  quarterly 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  regarding 
such  developments. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  regular  quarterly 
reports  required  under  subsection  (a),  tlie 
Council  shall  submit  special  Interim  reports 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  at  any  time 
any  major  development  occurs  that  Is  likely 
to  affect  the  consimier  price  of  food  or  fiber. 
"(c)  Upon  the  request  of  any  committee 
of  either  House  of  Congress,  the  Council  shall 
promptly  submit  a  report  analyzing  any 
particular  development  or  event  which  sucli 
committee  believes  may  have  a  significant 
bearing  on  the  price  of  food  or  fiber. 

"(d)  In  analyzing  and  reporting  on  any 
development  or  event  pursuant  to  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  section,  the  Council 
shall  Include  In  such  report  Its  estimate  of 
any  cost  changes  that  will  likely  occur  as  the 
result  of  such  development  or  event  in  the 
hypothetical  food  market  basket  computed 
periodically  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 


"Sec.  817.  (a)  Section  401  of  the  Rural 
Development  Act  of  1972  (86  Stat.  670)  is 
amended  by  substituting  the  words  'fire'  and 
'fires'  for  the  words  'wildfire'  and  'wildfires', 
respectively,  wherever  such  words  appear. 

"(b)  Section  403  of  the  Riu-al  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972  (86  Stat.  671)  is  amended 
by  substituting  the  word  'four'  for  'two"  in 
the  first  sentence  of  said  section. 

"(c)  Section  404  of  the  Rural  Development 
Act  of  1972  (86  Stat.  671)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"  'Sec.  404.  Appropriations. — There  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title  $7,000,000  for  each 
of  three  consecutive  fiscal  years  beginning 
with  the  fiscai  year  for  which  funds  are  first 
appropriated  and  obligated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  carrying  out  this  title.' 

"(d)  Section  306(a)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"  '(13)  (A)  The  Secretary,  under  such  rea- 
sonable rules  and  conditions  as  he  shall 
establish,  shall  make  grants  to  eligible  volun- 
teer fire  departments  for  up  to  50  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  firefighting  equipment  needed 
by  such  departments  but  which  such  depart- 
ments are  unable  to  purchase  through  the 
resources  otherwise  available  to  them,  and 
for  the  cost  of  the  training  necessary  to  en- 
able such  departments  to  use  such  equip- 
ment efficiently. 

"  '(B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  "eligible  volunteer  fire  department " 
means  any  established  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ment in  a  rural  town,  village,  or  unincor- 
porated area  where  the  population  is  less 
than  two  thousand  but  greater  than  two 
hundred,  as  reasonably  determined  by  the 
Secretary.' 

"Sec.  818.  Section  310B(d)  of  subtitle  A 
of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  Is  amended  by  adding  atrthe  end 
thereof  the  following :  [ 

"  '(4)  No  loan  authorized  to  be  mjide  under 
this  section,  section  304,  or  sectloH  312  shall 
require  or  be  subject  to  the  prior  approval 
of  any  officer,  emplovee,  or  agency  of  anv 
State. 

"'(5)  No  loan  commitment  issxted  under 
this  section,  section  304,  or  section  312  shall 
be  conditioned  upon  the  applicant  Investing 
in  excess  of  ten  per  centum  in  the  business  or 
Industrial  enterprise  for  which  purpose  the 
loan  is  to  be  made  unless  the  Secretary 
determines  there  are  special  circumstances 
which  necessitate  an  equity  investment  by 
the  applicant  greater  than  ten  per  centum.' 

"Sec.  819.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  .specifi- 
cally affirms  the  long-standing  national 
policy  to  protect,  preserve,  and  strengthen 
the  family  farm  system  of  agriculture  in  the 
United  States  and  believes  that  the  main- 
tenance of  that  system  is  essential  to  the 
social  well-being  of  the  Nation  and  the  com- 
petitive production  of  adequate  supplies  of 
food  and  fiber.  The  Congress  further  believes 
that  any  significant  expansion  of  large-scale 
corporate  and  vertically  Integrated  farming 
enterprises  would  be  detrimental  to  the  na- 
tional welfare.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress that  agricultural  and  agriculture  re- 
lated programs  be  administered  exclu.sively 
for  family  farm  operations,  but  it  is  the 
policy  and  express  Intent  of  the  Congres-; 
that  no  such  program  be  administered  in  a 
manner  that  will  place  the  family  farm  op- 
eration at  an  economic  disadvantage. 

"(b)  In  order  that  tlie  Congress  may  be 
better  informed  regarding  the  status  of  the 
family  4ferm  system  In  the  United  States. 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  July  1  each  year 
a  written  report  containing  current  Informa- 
tion on  trends  in  family  farm  operations  and 
comprehensive  National  and  State-by-State 
data  on  corporate  and  vertically  Integrated 
agricultural  operations  In  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  shall  also  Include  In  each  sucii 
report    (1)    information  as  to  how  exlstiug 
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agriculture  and  agriculture  related  programs 
are  being  administered  so  as  to  protect,  pre- 
serve, and  strengthen  the  family  farm  sys- 
tem of  agriculture  In  the  United  States, 
(2)  an  assessment  of  how  Federal  laws,  in- 
cluding the  tax  laws,  may  be  serving  to  en- 
cjurage  the  growth  of  large-scale  corporate 
and  vertically  integrated  farming  operations, 
a.nd  (3)  such  other  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  appropriate  or  determines  would 
aid  the  Congress  in  protectmg,  preserving, 
and  strengthening  the  family  farm  system 
of  agriculture  in  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  820.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture hereinafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  'Secretary')  may  enter  Into 
multiyear  set-aside  contracts  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  beyond  the  1978  crop.  Such 
contract  may  be  entered  into  only  as 
a  part  of  the  programs  in  effect  for  wheat, 
feed  grains,  and  cotton  for  the  years  1974 
through  1978,  and  only  producers  partici- 
pating in  one  or  more  of  such  programs  shall 
be  eligible  to  contract  with  the  Secretary 
under  this  section.  Any  producer  entering 
into  a  multiyear  set-aside  agreement  shall 
be  required  to  devote  specified  acreage  on 
the  farm  to  a  vegetative  cover  that  Is  capable 
of  mamtalnlng  itself  throughout  the  con- 
tract period  and  providing  soil  protection, 
water  quality  enhancement,  wildlife  produc- 
tion, and  natural  beauty. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  cost- 
sharing  incentives  to  farm  operators  for  such 
cover  establishment  on  all  or  a  portion  of 
the  set-aside  base  whenever  a  multiyear 
contract  is  entered  into  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (a). 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  an 
advisory  board  m  each  State  to  advise  the 
State  committee  of  that  State  (established 
under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act)  regarding  the 
types  of  conservation  measures  that  should 
be  approved  for  purposes  of  subsections  (a) 
and  (b).  The  Secretary  shall  appomt  at  least 
six  Indivduals  to  the  advisory  tx>ard  of  each 
State  who  are  especially  qualified  by  reason 
of  education,  training,  and  experience  in 
the  fields  of  agriculture,  soli,  water,  wildlife, 
fish,  and  forest  management.  The  advisory 
board  appomted  for  any  State  shall  meet 
at  lekA  once  each  calendar  year. 

"(2)  The  Secretary,  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Advisory  Board  to  be 
named  by  him  In  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  shall  seek  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  appropriate  officials  of  the 
several  States  In  developing  the  wildlife 
phases  of  the  program  provided  for  under 
this  subsection,  especially  in  developing 
guidelines  for  (A)  providing  technical  assist- 
ance for  wildlife  habitat  improvement  prac- 
tices, (B)  evaluating  effects  on  surrounding 
areas,  (C)  consldertog  esthetic  values, 
(D)  checking  compliance  by  cooperators, 
and  (E)  carrying  out  programs  of  wild- 
life management  on  the  acreage  set  aside. 

"(d)  The  eighteenth  sentence  of  section 
8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'The  State  director  of  the  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service  and  the  State  director  of  Wild- 
life Resources  (or  comparable  officer),  or  his 
designee,  shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  such 
State  committee.' 

'Sec  821.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
306(a)(2)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1926(a)  (2)  ) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  'In  the  case 
of  specific  projects  for  works  for  the  col- 
lection, treatment,  or  disposal  of  waste  in 
rural  areas,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  and, 
in  the  case  of  specific  projects  for  works  for 
the  development,  storage,  treatment,  puri- 
fication, or  distribution  of  water,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
P".  ants  in  amounts  specified  in  appropriation 
.^cts  aggregating  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  In 
any  fiscal  year  to  such  associations  to  fi- 
nance such  projects." 


"(b)  Section  306(a)(6)  of  such  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1926(a)  (6) )  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

""(6)  In  the  case  of  waste  disposal  sys- 
tems In  rural  areas,  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized and.  In  the  case  of  water  systems,'  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
grants  In  amounts  specified  in  appropriation 
Acts  not  exceeding  $5,000,000  m  any  fiscal 
year  to  public  hodies  or  such  other  sigencles 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  having  au- 
thority to  prepare  comprehensive  plans  for 
the  development  of  such  systems." 

"Sec.  822.  In  carrying  out  the  direct  com- 
modity distribution  program  under  section 
416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
use  funds  appropriated  by  section  32  of  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1935  (7  U.S.C.  612c)  and 
funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
as  authorized  by  section  709  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965  to  purchase  on  the 
open  market  those  agricultural  commodities 
and  the  products  thereof  of  the  types  cus- 
tomarily available  and  authorized  to  be  pur- 
chased under  such  section  416  but  necessary 
to  provide  recipient  household  members 
with  125  per  centum  of  their  dally  nutri- 
tional requirements  as  prescribed  by  the 
recommended  daily  allowances  of  the  Food 
and  Nutrition  Board,  National  Academy  of 
Sciences-National  Research  Council.  To  the 
extent  that  funds  in  addition  to  those  re- 
ferred to  above  are  needed  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  use  any  other  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  used  for  such  purpose. 

"Sec.  823.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  conduct  a  census  of  agriculture  in  1974 
as  required  by  section  142  of  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  and  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress, withm  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1973,  an  estimate  of  the 
funds  needed  to  conduct  such  census." 
Forestry  Incentives 

(28)  The  following  new  title  is  added  after 
title  IX: 

"TITLE  X— FORESTRY  INCENTIVES 
"Sec.  1001.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Forestry  Incentives  Act  of  1973". 

"Sec.  1002.  (a)  Congress  hereby  declares 
that  the  Nation's  growmg  demands  on  forests 
and  related  land  resources  cannot  be  met  by 
Intensive  management  of  Federal  lands  and 
industrial  forests  alone;  that  the  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six  million  acres  of  nonln- 
dustrlal  private  land  and  twenty-nine  mil- 
lion acres  of  non-Federal  public  forest  land 
contain  65  per  centum  of  the  Nation's  total 
forest  resource  base  available  to  provide  tim- 
ber, water,  fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  and  out- 
door recreation  opportunities;  that  the  level 
of  protection  and  management  of  such  forest 
lands  has  historically  been  low;  that  such 
lands  can  provide  substantially  Increased 
levels  of  resources  and  opportunities  If  Judi- 
ciously managed  and  developed;  that  im- 
proved management  and  development  of 
such  lands  will  enhance  and  protect  environ- 
mental values  consistent  with  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat. 
852 ) ;  and  that  a  forestry  Incentives  program 
Is  necessary  to  supplement  existing  forestry 
assistance  programs  to  further  motivate,  en- 
courage, and  Involve  the  owners  of  small  non- 
Industrial  private  forest  lands  and  the  owners 
of  non-Federal  public  forest  lands  in  actions 
needed  to  protect,  develop,  and  manage  their 
forest  lands  at  a  level  adequate  to  meet 
emerging  national  demands. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  term 
'small  non-industrial  private  forest  lands' 
means  commercial  forest  lands  owned  by  any 
person  whose  total  ownership  of  such  lands 
does  not  exceed  five  hundred  acres.  Such  term 
also  includes  groups  or  associations  owning 
a  total  of  five  htmdred  acres  or  less  of 
commercial  forest  lands,  but  does  not  include 


private  corporations  manufacturing  products 
or  provldmg  public  utility  services  of  any 
type  or  the  subsidiaries  of  such  corporations. 

"Sec.  1003.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Secretary') 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  develop 
and  carry  out  a  forestry  incentives  program 
to  encourage  the  protection,  development, 
and  management  of  small  nonindustrial 
private  lands  and  non-Federal  public  forest 
lands.  The  purposes  of  such  a  program  shall 
be  to  encourage  landowners  to  apply  prac- 
tices which  will  provide  for  the  afforestation 
of  nonforest  lands  and  reforestation  of  cut- 
over  and  other  nonstocked  and  understocked 
forest  lands,  and  for  intensive  multiple-pur- 
pose management  and  protection  of  forest 
resources  to  provide  for  production  of  timber 
and  other  benefits,  for  protection  and  en- 
hancement of  recreation  opportunities  and 
of  scenic  and  other  environmental  values, 
and  for  protection  and  improvement  of  wa- 
tersheds, forage  values,  and  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat. 

"Sec.  1004.  (a)  To  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  the  forestry  incentives  program  authorized 
by  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  have  the 
power  to  make  payments  or  grants  of  other 
aid  to  the  owners  of  small  nonindustrial  pri- 
vate forest  lands  and  the  owners  of  non-Fed- 
eral public  forest  lands  in  providing  practices 
on  such  lands  which  carry  but  the  purposes 
of  the  forestry  Incentives  program.  No  one 
small  nonindustrial  private  forest  landowner 
shall  receive  an  annual  payment  in  excess  of 
$2,500  under  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may.  for  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  utilize  the  services  of  State  and 
local  committees  established  under  section 
8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act.  as  Eonended  (49  Stat.  1150:  16 
use.  590h(b) ).  and  distribute  funds  avail- 
able for  cost  sharing  under  this  title  by 
giving  consideration  to  pertinent  factors  in 
each  State  and  county  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  total  areas  of  small  nonin- 
dustrial private  forest  lands  and  non-Fed- 
eral public  forest  land  and  to  the  areas  in 
need  of  planting  or  additional  stocking,  the 
potential  productivity  of  such  areas,  and  to 
the  need  for  timber  stand  improvement  on 
such  lands.  The  Secretary  may  also  designate 
advisers  to  serve  as  ex  officio  members  of  such 
committees  for  purposes  of  this  title.  Such 
ex  officio  members  shall  be  selected  from  ( 1 ) 
owners  of  small  nonindustrial  private  forest 
lands.  (2)  private  forest  managers  or  con- 
sulting foresters,  and  (3)  wildlife  and  other 
private  or  public  resource  interests. 

"(c)  Federal  funds  available  to  a  county 
for  small  nonindustrial  private  forest  lands 
each  year  may  be  allocated  for  cost  sharing 
among  the  owners  of  such  lands  on  a  bid 
basis,  with  such  owners  contracting  to  carry 
out  the  approved  forestry  practices  for  thf 
smallest  Federal  cost  share  having  first  prior- 
ity for  available  Federal  funds. 

"(d)  As  a  condition  of  eligibility  and  to 
safeguard  Federal  investments,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  require  cooperating  landowners  to 
agree  in  writing  to  follow  a  ten-year  forest 
management  plan  for  their  property  as  a 
basis  for  scheduling  cost  sharing  or  grants 
for  practices  prescribed  or  approved  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  designee.  These  plans  shall 
as£uT^4iaintenance  and  use  of  such  practices 
throughout  the  normal  lifespan  of  the  prac- 
tice as  determined  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
designee.  Failure  to  comply  shall  require  re- 
funding of  payments  or  grants  or  the  value 
thereof  and  forfeiture  of  eligibility  for  future 
participation  in  this  program.  The  Secretary 
shall  devise  such  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary and  equitable  to  assure  either  main- 
tenance of  such  practices  or  refunding  of 
Federal  investments  even  if  ownership  of  the 
land  changes.  Pro  rating  of  liability  over  the 
ten-year  span  of  the  management  plan  shall 
be  ijermitted  so  that  land-owners  are  increas- 
ingly credited  with  maintenance  and  use  of 
a  practice  over  time. 
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"Sec.  1005.  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
the  State  forester  or  other  appropriate  of- 
ficial of  each  State  in  the  conduct  of  the 
forestry  incentives  program  provided  for  in 
this  title.  Federal  assistance  luider  this  title 
.^hall  be  extended  in  accordance  with  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
this  title.  Funds  made  available  under  this 
title  may  be  utilized  for  providing  technical 
itsaistance  to  and  enco\iraging  non-Federal 
public  landowners,  the  owners  of  small  non- 
industrial  private  f'jrest  land.s,  nonprofit 
groups,  individuals,  and  public  bodies  in 
initiating  practices  which  further  the  pur- 
poses of  ^hls  ttile.  The  Secretary  .'Jhall  co- 
ordinate the  administration  of  this  title  with 
other  related  programs  and  shall  carry  out 
this  title  in  such  a  manner  as  to  encourage 
til©  utilization  of  private  agencies,  firm.s.  and 
individuals  furnishing  services  and  materials 
needed  in  the  application  of  practices  in- 
cluded in  tlie  forestry  incentive  program. 

"Sec.  lOOG.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated annually  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $25,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title.  Such  funds  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended." 

Rural  Environmental  Assistance  Program 
(29)  The  second  paragraph  of  section  8(b) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Dome.stic  Allol- 
uAent  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
iis  folio  Wo: 

'Notwitlistanding  any  other  provisiun  of 
law,  payments  made  pxu'saant  to  the  author- 
ity granted  under  this  Act  .sliall  be  made 
only  for  the  construction  of  permanent  dams, 
terraces,  ponds,  waterways,  and  other  soil- 
conserving  facilities  and  measures  of  a  sim- 
ilar lyp«»  tliat  are  perpianent  In  nature  (in- 
cluding measures  to  establish  permanent  ero- 
.'^ion  control  cover),  and  which  are  approved 
by  the  soil  conservation  district  in  con- 
sultation with  the  appropriate  local  or  county 
committee.  No  payment  inider  this  section 
siiall  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  SO  per  cen- 
tum of  the  total  cost  of  the  facility,  exclud- 
ing the  cost  of  the  land.  Payments  under 
this  section  may  be  made  in  periodic  install- 
ments as  construction  is  ct>mpleted.". 

Sec.  2.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  hearings  shall  be  held 
on  the  regulations  contained  in  the  Federal 
Register,  volume  38,  Number  83  (May  1. 
1973),  pages  10715,  10716,  10717,  and  all  view- 
points shall  be  afforded  an  adequate  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  and  testify.  Findings  based 
%on  these  hearings  shall  be  made  and  sub- 
mitted to  Congress.  No  regulations  concern- 
ing this  matter  shall  become  effective  until 
Congress  has  had  thirty  legislative  days  to 
review  these  findings. 

Sec.  3,  Thi3  Act  may  be  cited  as  tlie  "-Agri- 
cxiltiire  and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973'". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
inove  to  reconsider  tiie  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  pas.sed. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lav  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
ai^ieed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press appreciation  on  behalf  of  the  lead- 
eiship  to  the  managers  of  the  farm  biU 
today — Mr.  Talmadce  and  Mr.  Curtis — 
piid  especially  do  I  want  to  express  ap- 
preciation to  the  managers  of  the  bill 
for  the  splendid  cooperation  they  gave 
the  leadership  in  connection  with  unani- 
mous-consent agreen^ents  and  the  sev- 
eral time  limit  revisions  that  were  made 
as  the  bill  progressed. 

I  also  want  to  express  thanks  to  all 
Senators,  especially  those  Senators  who 
had  amendments  to  offer,  for  the  cour- 


tesies they  extended  to  the  leadership 
and  for  the  coopeij'ation  they  gave  in  re- 
ducing the  time,  repeatedly,  on  amend- 
ments as  the  day  wore  on. 

The  Senate  was  working  under  a  very 
severe  time  constraint,  in  view  of  the 
agreement  to  vote  on  passage  of  the  bill 
at  2:30  today,  and  all  Senators  were  very 
cognizant  of  this  and  veiy  understand- 
ing. 

So.  on  behalf  of  the  leadership,  I  want 
to  thank  all  Senators  for  tlieir  excellent 
understanding  and  cooperation  in  con- 
nection with  these  various  consent  or- 
deis.  But  for  these,  it  would  have  been 
imjxissible  to  have  had  the  vote  at  2:30 
and  at  the  saffifeiXime  give  all  Senators 
a  chance  to  off ery  amendments,  with  a 
little  time  in  whicA  to  speak  a  few  words 
thereon.  As  it  woi-ked  out,  all  Senators 
were  able  to  offer  their  amendments  and 
make  their  cases  and  have  their  day  in 
court,  so  to  speak,  and  get  a  vote  thereon. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  take  this  moment,  in  light  of 
the  passage  of  the  Agi-icultural  Consumer 
Protection  Act,  to  express  as  one  member 
of  the  committeemy  great  thanks  for  the 
invaluable  cooperation  and  assistance  of 
our  committee  staff.  That  staff  has  per- 
formed a  very  excellent  job  on  all  matters 
relating  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill. 

We  operate  pretty  much  on  the  basis 
of  a  nonpartisan  staff.  Every  staff  mem- 
ber makes  a  contribution  to  anyone  who 
asks  for  help. 

To  the  director  of  the  staff  and  all  his 
associates,  I  express  my  thanks.  I  am  sure 
that  I  speak  for  eveiT  other  member  of 
the  committ£e  in  that  expression. 

Mr.  NUNR  Mr.  Piesident.  I  rise  to  con- 
gratulate my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Georgia,  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, I  know  that  the  Senate's  passage 
of  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1973  lepresents  a  major  mile- 
stone in  the  Senators  effort  to  secure  the 
enactment  of  a  good  farm  bill.  The  Sen- 
ate passage  of  this  bill  is  the  result  of  ef- 
forts that  the  Senator  began  as  early  as 
December  of  1972. 

My  distinguished  colleague  realized 
that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  se- 
cure the  adoption  of  a  good  farm  bill 
this  year.  Consumers  are  extremely  con- 
cerned about  high  food  prices  and  have 
little  sympathy  for  the  farmer  who  is 
forced  to  produce  this  food  without  a 
profit.  The  administration  stated  early 
that  it  favored  phasing  out  farm  subsidies 
programs.  The  major  urban  newspapers 
were  filled  with  editorials  urging  an  end 
to  farm  programs. 

As  the  chairman  told  his  committee  at 
the  beginning  of  farm  bill  hearings  on 
February  27: 

Our  responsibility  for  drafting  new  farm 
legislation  this  year  comes  at  what  at  per- 
haps is  the  poorest  psychological  and  politi- 
cal moment. 

Like  any  good  lawyer  who  is  faced  with 
an  uphill  job  in  proving  his  case,  Chair- 
man Talmadce  began  early  to  lay  his 
groundwork.  He  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  on  December  5,  1972,  re- 
questing a  current  analysis  of  the  prob- 
able effect  on  farm  income,  and  major 
groups  of  producers,  if  all  price  support 
and  acreage  adjustment  payments  were 


discontinued.  He  requested  from  the 
Library  of  Congress  an  analysis  of  the 
economic  implications  of  allowing  the  ex- 
piration of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970. 
When  the  President  stated  his  wishes  on 
farm  policy  on  February  15.  the  chairman 
secured  from  the  Library  of  Congress  an 
economic  appraisal  of  the  administra- 
tion's farm  policy  proposals.  He  also 
secured  from  the  committee  staff  an  eco- 
nomic appraisal  of  the  effect  of  the  ad- 
ministration's farm  policy  proposals  on 
Georgia. 

All  of  these  studies  and  analyses 
pointed  to  the  same  conclusion — the 
failure  of  the  Congress  to  pass  strong 
laim  legislation  would  be  an  economic 
disaster  for  the  Nation,  both  to  the  farm- 
ers and  the  consumers.  The  analysis  of 
the  impact  of  the  administration's  farm 
proposal  on  Georgia  concluded: 

Abandonment  of  payments  for  cotton,  feed 
grains,  and  wheat  would  have  a  severe  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  producers  of  these  crops 
and  if  the  abandonment  of  the  peanut  and 
tobacco  programs  and  the  dairy  price  support 
and  marketing  order  program  were  also  to 
come  about,  the  effect  on  farmers  in  Georgia 
would  be  catastrophic.  Furthermore,  the  ef- 
fect of  lowered  farm  income  on  the  economies 
of  local  communities  wotild  also  be  devastat- 
ing. 

The  next  step  in  t^e  chairman's  at- 
tempt to  secure  passage  of  a  good  farm 
bill  was  to  schedule  hearings  with  an 
emphasis  on  hearing  from  the  grassroots, 
from  working  dirt  farmers.  In  8  days  of 
Washington  hearings  the  committee 
heard  from  110  public  witnesses.  How- 
ever, in  a  f mther  effort  to  hear  from  dirt 
farmers,  the  chairman  encouraged  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  conduct  hear- 
ings in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The 
chairman  himself  held  2  days  of  hearings 
in  Georgia  during  the  Easter  recess. 

The  message  that  the  committee  le- 
ceived  was  essentially  the  same  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try— f aimers  ai-e  basically  satisfied  with 
the  present  program  and  they  do  not 
wish  to  see  any  radical  changes  in  farm 
policy.  The  300  witnesses  that  were  heard 
by  the  committee  represented  a  solid 
mandate  for  the  continuation  of  a  sound 
fai-m  program. 

With  this  solid  mandate  the  commit- 
tee began  to  mark  up  a  farm  bill  on  May 
1.  and  completed  consideration  on  May  9. 
The  committee  arrived  at  a  bill  which  is 
similar  to  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970, 
but  which  has  one  major  difference.  Un- 
der the  committee  bill  farmers  will  re- 
ceive no  payments  if  farm  prices  con- 
tinue at  a  high  level.  The  farm  bill  estab- 
lishes a  target  price  of  $2.28  a  bushel  for 
wheat,  $1.53  a  bushel  for  com.  and  43 
cents  per  pound  for  cotton.  This  target 
price  will  be  adjusted  eacli  year  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  farmers'  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Therefore,  if  market  prices  remain 
high,  the  farm  program  will  cost  the  gov- 
einmcnt  nothing.  However,  if  prices  fall, 
then  farmers  will  be  assured  of  a  fair 
price  for  the  commodities  which  are  pro- 
duced on  their  allotments.  The  farm  bill 
that  the  Senate  has  passed  today  in- 
cludes not  only  farm  commodity  pro- 
grams but  also  such  important  programs 
as  Public  Law  480  and  the  food  stamp 
piogram.  It  is  a  balanced  bill,  good  for 
lx)th  the  fanner  and  the  consumer. 
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It  is  a  tribute  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  and  its  members 
that  this  bill  was  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee unanimously  without  a  taint  of 
partisan  difference.  This  farm  bill  is  a 
tribute  to  the  ability  of  Members  of  both 
political  parties  to  work  together  on  a 
nonpartisan  basis  for  a  program  that  is 
essential  to  the  coimtry. 

As  a  colleague  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia,  I  feel  that  both  the  State 
and  the  Nation  owe  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
a  debt  of  gratitude  in  the  way  that  he 
has  managed  to  secure  adoption  of  a 
soimd  farm  program  in  the  face  of  over- 
whelming odds.  In  my  own  State  of 
Georgia  two-thirds  of  the  manufactur- 
ing jobs  in  the  State  are  based  on  or  re- 
lated to  agricultiure.  Even  in  the  major 
metropolitan  center  of  the  State,  which 
is  Atlanta,  one-third  of  all  manufactur- 
ing jobs  are  based  on  or  related  to  agri- 
culture. Moreover,  all  Georgians  are  con- 
sumers and  they  more  than  anyone  else 
profit  from  a  soimd  farm  program  which 
will  insure  consumers  a  stable  supply  of 
high  quality  food. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
2246)  to  amend  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  to 
extend  the  authorizations  for  a  1-year 
period. 

The  message  also  aimoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  4443)  for 
the  relief  of  Ronald  K.  Downie,  in  which 
It  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills : 

H.R.  2246.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  to  extend  the  autborlzatlont  for  a  1- 
year  period;  and 

H.R.  4704.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
former  employees  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Comjjnlsslon. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcau)  . 


RELIEF  OF  RONALD  K.  DOWNIE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged  from  the 
fm-ther  consideration  of  H!R.  4443  and 
that  the  passage  by  the  Senate  yester- 
day of  S.  802  be  vitiated  and  the  bill  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
H.R.  4443. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bUl  (HJl.  4443)  for  the  reliefer  Ron- 
ald K.  Downie. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  by 
way  of  explanation,  the  House  bill  is  ex- 
acUy  identical  with  the  bill  (S.  802), 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  yesterday.  It 
was  just  a  matter  of  facing  up  to  it  on 
the  most  feasible  basis  and  getting  the 
bill  passed  in  this  fashion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  offered,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bUl. 

The  bill  (H.R.  4443)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure)  .  Pursuant  to  the  previous  order, 
the  Senate  will  now  go  into  executive 
session.  The  clerk  will  report  the  nomi- 
nation. 


FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Robert  H.  Mor- 
ris, of  California,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  WTRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate return  to  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUOl^UM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tJiat  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  APPRO- 
PRIATION AUTHORIZATION  ACT 
OP  1973 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Mc- 
CtuRE) .  Pursuant  to  the  previous  order, 
the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  tlie 
State  Department  Appropriations  Au- 
thorization biU,  S.  1248,  which  the  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Calendar  No.  166  (S.  1248)  a  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriation^  for  the  Department  cf 
State  and  for  other  purposes. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  with  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting , 
clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "De- 
partment of  State  Appropriations  Aulhorina- 
tion  Act  of  1973". 

AtJTHOEIZATlON    OF    APPSOPBIATIONS 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  Department  of  State  f<-r 
the  fiscal  year  1974,  to  carry  out  the  author- 
ities, functions,  duties,  and  responsibilities 
in  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the 
United  States,  including  trade  cegotiaticus, 
and  other  purposes  authorized  by  law,  the 
foUowlng  amounts: 

( 1 )  for  the  "Administration  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs", $277,219,500; 

(2)  for  "International  Orgasizatlons  and 
Conferences",  $211,279,000;^"'^ 

(3)  for  "International  Conimlselons ". 
$15,568,000; 

(4)  for  "Educational  Exchange",  $59  800,- 
000;  and 

(5)  for  "Migration  and  Refugee  Assist- 
ance", $8,800,000. 

(b)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
authorized,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  State  not 
to  exceed  $36,500,000  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  section  101  (b)  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Authorization  Act  of  1972,  relating 
to  Russian  refugee  assistance. 

(c)  Appropriations  made  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  tjntil  expended. 

CERTAIN  ADDITIONAL  AtTTHORlZATIONS  OF 
APPROPRMTIONS 

Sec.  3.  In  addition  to  amounts  authori7cd 
by  section  2  of  this  Act,  there  are  atithcrized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  Department  of 
State  for  fiscal  year  1974  such  additional  or 
supplemental  amounts  as  may  be  neces«-.ary 
lor  increases  In  salary,  pay,  retirement,  or 
other  employee  benefits  authorized  by  law, 
or  other  nondiscretionary  costs. 

INTEHNATIONAL     BOUND.^RY     AND     WATEB     COM- 
MISSION,   UNITED    ST.*TES    AND    MEXICO 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  2(2)  of  the  Act  of 
September  19,  1966  (80  Stat.  808;  22  US  C. 
277d-31),  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$20.- 
000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$25.000". 

(b)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  August  10, 
1964  (78  Stat.  386;  22  US.C.  277d-28),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$20,000  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$30,000". 

(c)  Tlie  last  paragraph  of  the  Act  of 
September  18.  1964  (78  Stat.  956;  22  U.S.C. 
277d-29),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$23.- 
000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$50,000". 

EXTENSION    OF    PUBLIC    LAW    92-14 

Sec.  5.  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  '"An 
Act  to  authorize  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  to  receive  the  fee  of  $2  for  execution 
of  an  application  for  a  passport",  approved 
May  14,  1971  (85  Stat.  38;  Public  Law  92-14), 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1973" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30, 
1974". 
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BUREAU     or     OCEANS     AND     INTERNATIONAL     EN- 
VIRONMENTAL  AND    SCIENTIFIC    AFFAIRS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  is  established  within 
tlie  Department  ol  State  a  Bureau  of  Oceans 
and  International  Environmental  and  Sclen- 
tilic  Affairs.  In  addition  to  the  positions 
jjrovided  under  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
of  May  26,  1949.  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
2652),  there  shall  be  an  A.ssistaut  Secretary 
of  State  for  Oceans  and  International  En- 
vironmental and  Scientific  Afliiirs.  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  be  the 
bead  of  the  Burea\i. 

(b)  Under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  such  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  shall  have  responsibility  for,  and 
there  Is  transferred  to  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
those  functions  of  the  Department  of  Stale 
relating  to  oceans,  environmental,  scientific, 
fisheries,   wildlife,   and   conservation   affairs. 

(c)  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of  May  26, 
1949,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  2652),  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  otit  "eleven"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "ten". 

AZORES    agreement 

Sec  7.  Commencing  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  no  funds  may 
be  obligated  or  expended  to  carry  out  the 
agreement  signed  by  the  United  States  with 
Portugal,  relating  to  the  use  by  the  United 
States  of  military  bases  In  the  Azores,  until 
tlie  agreement,  with  respect  to  wliich  the 
obligation  or  expenditure  l.s  to  be  made.  Is 
submitted  to  the  Senate  as  a  treaty  for  its 
advice  and  consent. 

FOREIGN     MILITARY     B.^SE     AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  8.  No  funds  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended to  carry  out  any  agreement  entered 
Into,  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  between  the  United  States  Government 
and  the  government  of  any  foreign  country 

( 1 )  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
military  Inslallatlorf  In  that  coimtry  at 
which  units  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  are  to  be  assigned  to  duty,  or 

(2)  revising  or  extending  tlie  provisions  of 
any  such  agreement,  xmless  such  agreement 
Is  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and 
consent  and  unless  the  Senate  gives  Its  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  such  agreement.  Nothing 
In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  enter  Into  any  agreement 
relating  to  any  other  matter,  with  or  without 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

^     RECOMMENDATIONS    FOR    PROMOTION 

Sec  9.  Section  623  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•Sec  623.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Board  of  the  Foreign 
Service,  selection  boards  to  evaluate  the  per- 
formance of  Foreign  Service  officers:  and 
upon  the  basis  of  their  findings,  which  ex- 
cept for  career  ambassadors  and  career  min- 
isters, shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
in  rank  order  by  class  or  in  rank  order  by 
specialization  within  a  class,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  recommendatioivs  in  accordance 
with  the  findings  to  the  President  for  the 
promotion  of  Foreign  Service  officers.  No  per- 
son a.ssigned  to  serve  on  any  such  board 
shall  serve  in  such  capacity  for  any  two  con- 
secutive years. 

"(b)  In  special  circumstances,  which  shall 
be  set  forth  by  regulations,  the  Secretary 
may  recommend  to  the  President  the  promo- 
tion of  a  Foreign  Service  officer  who  has  re- 
ceived a  recommendation  for  a  promotion 
by  a  grievance  panel." 

REIMBURSEMENT     FOR    DETAILED    ST.ATE     DEP.ART- 
MENT   PERSONNEL 

Sec.  10.  (a)  An  Executive  agency  to  which 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  of 
St^ite  is  detailed,  assigned,  or  otherwise  made 
available,  shall  reimburse  the  Department 
for  the  salary  and  allowances  of  each  such 
officer  or  employ**  for  the  period  the  officer 
or  employee  is  so  detailed,  as-signed.  or  other- 
wise made  available.  However,  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  an  agreement  with  an  Exec- 


utive agency  or  agencies  providing  for  the 
detailing,  assigning,  or  otherwise  making 
available,  of  substantially  the  same  numbers 
of  officers  and  employees  between  the  De- 
partment and  the  Executive  agency  or  agen- 
cies, and  such  numbers  with  respect  to  a 
fiscal  year  are  so  detailed,  assigned,  or  other- 
wise made  available,  no  reimbursement  shall 
be  required  to  be  made  under  this  section. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  "Execu- 
tive agency"  has  the  same  meaning  given  the 
term  by  section  105  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

ACCESS  TO  INFORMATION 

Sec  11.  (a>  After  the  expiration  of  any 
thirty-five  day  period  which  begins  on  the 
date  the  General  Accounting  Office,  or  any 
committee  of  Congress  having  Jurisdiction 
over  matters  relating  to  the  Department  of 
State,  the  United  States  Information  Agency, 
the  Agency  for  International  Development, 
the  United  States  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  ACTION,  or  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation  has  de- 
livered to  the  office  of  the  head  of  such  de- 
partment, agency,  or  corporation,  a  written 
request  that  It  be  furnished  any  document, 
paper,  communication,  audit,  review,  finding, 
ifecommendation,  report  or  other  material  In 
its  custody  or  control  relating  to  such  de- 
partment, agency,  or  corporation,  none  of 
the  funds  made  available  to  such  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  corporation,  siiall  be  obli- 
gated unless  and  until  there  has  been  fur- 
nished to  the  General  Accounting  Office  or 
such  committee  making  the  request  as  the 
case  may  be.  the  document,  paper,  communi- 
cation, audit,  review,  finding,  recommenda- 
tion, report,  or  other  material  so  requested. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  communi- 
cation that  Is  directed  by  the  President  to  a 
particular  officer  or  employee  of  any  such  de- 
partment, agency,  or  corporation  or  to  any 
communication  that  is  directed  by  any  such 
officer  or  employee  to  the  President. 

(c)  Subsection  634(c)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "  ( 1 ) ";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  all  after  the  phrase  "so 
requested"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
period  and  the  following:  "The  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any 
communication  that  Is  directed  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  a  particular  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  Government  or  to  any 
communication  that  Is  directed  by  any  such 
officer  or  employee  to  the  President." 

overseas  KINDERGARTEN  EDUCATION  ALLOWANCE 

Sec  12.  Section  5924(4)  (A)  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting  im- 
mediately before  "elementary"  the  follow- 
ing: "khidergarten,". 

REQUIREMENT  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL  AUTHORIZA- 
TION FOR  THE  INVOLVEMENT  OF  AMERICAN 
FORCES  IN  FURTHER  HOSTILITIES  IN  INDO- 
CHINA, AND  FOR  EXTENDING  ASSISTANCE  TO 
NORTH  VIETNAM 

Sec  13.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  xipon  enactment  of  this  Act.  no 
funds  heretofore  or  hereafter  appropriated 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  to  finance  the 
involvement  of  United  States  military  forces 
in  hostilities  in  or  over  or  from  off  the  shores 
of  North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam.  Laos,  or 
Cambodia,  unless  specifically  authorized 
hereafter  by  the  Congress.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  upon  enactment 
of  this  Act,  no  funds  heretofore  or  hereafter 
appropriated  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  the  purposes  of  providing  assistance  of 
any  kind,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  or  on  be- 
half of  North  Vietnam,  unless  specifically 
authorized  hereafter  by  the  Congress. 

LIMITATION  ON  PUBLICITY  AND  PROPAGANDA 
PURPOSES 

Sec  14.  No  appropriation  made  available 
lujder  this  Act  shall  be  used — 

(1)   for  publicity  or  propaganda  purposes 


designed    to   support    or   defeat    legislation 
pending  before  Congress;  or 

(2)  to  influence  in  any  way  the  outcome 
of  a  political  election. 

SOUTHEAST  ASIA  TREATY   ORGANIZATION 

Sec.  15.  On  and  after  July  1,  1974,  no  funds 
authorized  or  appropriated  under  any  provi- 
sion of  law  may  be  obligated  to  pay  for  any 
assessment  or  contribution  of  the  United 
States  Government  with  respect  to  the  orga- 
nization established  to  further  the  provision 
of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty,  signed  at  Manila  on  September  8 
1954. 

UNITED  STATES  MISSION  ASSISTANCE  TO 
MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS  AND  STAFF 

Sec  16.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

( 1 )  "Member  of  Congress"  includes  a  Sen- 
ator or  a  Representative.  Resident  Commis- 
sioner, or  Delegate  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; and 

(2)  "Congressional  employee"  has  the  same 
meaning  given  that  term  by  section  2107  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Any  Members  of  Congress  or  con- 
gressional employee  traveling  in  a  foreign 
country  on  official  business  shall  be — 

( 1 )  allowed  access  to  any  part  of  the  prem- 
ises of  the  United  States  diplomatic  mis- 
sion In  that  country  if  the  Member  or  em- 
ployee has  appropriate  security  clearance; 
and  N^ 

(2)  provided  upon  request,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible,  appropriate  space  with- 
in that  mission  and  supplies  and  equipment, 
to  conduct  such  official  business,  includuig 
appropriate,  space,  supplies,  and  equipment 
to  keep  and  maintain  the  security  of  classi- 
fied information. 

(c)  Any  Member  of  Congress  or  any  con- 
gressional employee  traveling  in  a  foreign 
coimtry  on  official  business  shall  be  pro- 
vided, upon  request,  with  a  copy  of  any  In- 
structions, requests,  or  information  to  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  that  country  with  respect  to  that 
Member  or  congressional  employee. 

COMMISSION  RELATING  TO  FOREIGN   POLICY 

Sec  17.  Section  603(b)  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Authorization  Act  of  1972  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "June  30,  1974"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1975". 

CONGRESSIONAL    TRAVEL    ABROAD 

Sec  18.  (a)  Section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or 
any  other  provision  of  law,  local  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States,  which  are  in 
excess-  of  the  amounts  reserved  under  sec- 
tion 612(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  and  which  are  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  be  excess  to  the 
normal  requirements  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  made  available  to  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  engaged  in  carrying 
out  their  duties  under  section  136  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  and 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
and  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  and  the 
Select  Committees  oil  Small  Business  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  for 
their  local  currency  expenses.  Any  such  ex- 
cess local  currencies  shall  not  be  made  avail- 
able (1)  to  defray  subsistence  expenses  or 
fees  of  witnesses  appearing  before  any  sucli 
committee  in  the  United  States,  or  (2)  in 
amounts  greater  than  the  equivalent  of  $75  a 
day  for  each  person,  exclusive  of  the  actual 
cost  of  transportation." 

(b)  Appropriations  made  available  to  conT* 
mittees  of  Congress  engaged  in  carrying  out 
their  duties  under  section  136  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  and  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  and  the  Select 
Committees  on  Small  Business  of  the  Senate 
and   House   of   Representatives   are   hereby 
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made  available  to  reimburse  members  and 
employees  of  each  such  committee  a  per 
diem  allowance,  in  lieu  of  actual  subsistence 
expenses  Incurred,  for  travel  outside  the 
continental  United  States,  Alaska,  and  Ha- 
waii, in  amounts  not  exceeding  $75  a  day 
for  each  member  or  employee,  exclusive  of 
the  actual  cost  of  transportation. 


LEGAL  IMPORTATION  OF  CHROME 
AND  NICKEL  FROM  RHODESIA 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  press  reports  today  that  the 
United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  Mr.  John  H.  Scali,  stated 
yesterday  that  the  United  States  is  in 
"open  violation  of  International  la^  in 
allowing  the  importation  of  RhodeHan 
chrome  and  nickel.  \ 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  perhaps 
Ambassador  Scali  has  been  affected  by 
the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  the  penthouse 
apartment  he  has  in  the  Waldorf  Towers 
in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Scali  went  on,  according  to  the 
news  report,  to  say  that  because  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  reso- 
lution in  1966  had  ordered  an  economic 
boycott  of  Rhodesia  it  was  "legally 
binding  on  the  United  States." 

Mr.  President,  let  us  explore  that  a 
little  bit.  The  United  Nations  did  de- 
cree sanctions  against  Rhodesia. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  at 
that  time,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  In  1967, 
acting  on  his  own,  without  consultation 
with  Congress,  put  Into  effect  economic 
sanctions  against  that  nation.  The  eco- 
nomic sanctions  are  in  effect  today,  with 
one  exception:  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  adopted  legislation  which 
stated  that  the  importation  of  a  strate- 
gic material  from  a  non-Communist 
country  could  not  be  denied  if  the  same 
strategic  material  was  being  imported 
from  a  Commimist  coimtry. 

That  legislation  passed  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  It  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  was  approved  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  it  was 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  There  has  been  a  court 
test  brought  by  various  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  seeking  to 
have  that  law  nullified.  The  courts  have 
upheld  what  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  did. 

So  Congress,  acting  on  a  matter  affect- 
ing our  own  national  interest,  and  taking 
the  steps  prescribed  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, enacted  legislation  which  is  now  a 
part  of  the  law  of  our  Nation. 

One  would  think  that  the  American 
Arubassador  to  the  United  Nations  would 
feel  an  obligation  to  support  the  laws  of 
our  Nation.  One  would  think  the  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations  would 
have  an  obligation  to  support  the  duly 
enacted  laws — laws  enacted  by  Congress, 
signed  by  the  President,  and  approved  by 
the  couits.  But  now  we  find  him  making 
speeches  in  New  York,  saying  that  the 
U.S.  Congress  acted  Illegally.  Nonsense. 

Yes,  I  think  Mr.  Scali  has  been  affected 
by  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  that  mag- 
nificent penthouse  apartment  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  fur- 
nishes him  in  the  Waldorf  Towers  in  New 
York  City. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  pay  a  rent 


of  $33,000  a  year  for  that  apartment  In 
the  Waldorf,  for  the  American  Ambas- 
sador to  live  there.  Well,  we  want  the 
American  Ambassador  to  have  good 
quarters.  But  we  do  not  want  him  to  be 
affected  by  the  rarefied  atmosphere  that 
he  finds  himself  in  when  he  gets  into 
such  luxuiious  and  sumptuous  quarters. 

He  says  the  Security  Council  decision 
is  legally  binding  on  the  United  States. 
What  he  is  saying  is  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress must  subordinate  itself  to  any  acts 
taken  by  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations. 

He  must  know  that  that  is  not  correct. 
If  he  does  not  know  it  is  not  correct,  he 
should  read  the  laws  and  understand  the 
Constitution  of  our  Nation. 

Congress  did  not  turn  over  to  the 
United  Nations  the  right  to  determine 
what  laws  Congress  can  and  cannot 
make.  Yes,  I  think  the  American  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations  sliould  rep- 
resent the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  uphold  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
while  he  is  an  Ambassador,  rather  than 
inaccurately  to  condemn  Congress  and 
condemn  the  President,  who  signed  the 
bill  into  law. 

Another  aspect  worth  considering  is 
that  the  legislation  which  the  American 
Ambassador,  Mr.  Scali,  condemns  was 
approved  by  Members  of  Congress  from 
46  of  the  50  States.  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives from  46  of  the  50  States 
taken  together  supported  the  legislation 
v.'hic];i  Ambassador  Scali  says  is  illegal. 
Congress  did  not  turn  over  to  Ambassa- 
dor Scali  the  determination  of  what  is 
legal  and  what  is  illegal. 

I  happen  to  be  a  suppoi-ter  of  tlie 
United  Nations.  I  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1945,  when  the  United  Nations 
v.as  being  formed.  I  came  back  from  the 
Pacific — Okinawa — as  a  naval  officer.  I 
held  high  hopes  that  the  world  orga- 
nization being  formed  in  1945  in  San 
Francisco  would  bring  about  world 
peace. 

Tilings  have  changed  greatly  since 
then.  At  that  time  51  nations  were  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations,  all  of  them 
having  a  long  history  of  established  gov- 
enmient.  Now,  132  nations  are  members, 
most  of  them  having  had  veiy  little 
experience  in  self-government,  and  veiy 
few  of  them  being  in  a  position  to  at- 
tempt to  tell  the  rest  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  how  to  handle  their  own  prob- 
lems. 

Be  tliat  as  it  may,  it  is  discoui'aging 
to  me  when  tlie  American  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations  makes  a  public 
speech  in  New  York,  saying  that  Con- 
gress acted  illegally  in  passing  legisla- 
tion affecting  its  own  domestic  problems, 
its  own  domestic  needs. 

The  first  obligation  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Tlie  first  obligation  of 
our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  is 
to  support  tlie  laws  of  the  United  States. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure>  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  ALLEIN.  Mr.  President,  I  a£k  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATO  AND  OUR  ADVERSE  BALANCE 
OF  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  note  in  ihe  pubUc  press  today  that 
James  R.  Sclilesinger,  Secretary  pf  De- 
fense-designate, in  a  statement  in  Brus- 
sels, said  that  the  stationing  of  American 
troops  in  Europe  costs  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments  about  $1.5  billion  annually. 

To  phrase  it  another  way.  Secretary  of 
Defense-designate  Sclilesinger  says  that 
our  NATO  commitments  mean  that  we 
have  an  adverse  balance  of  payments,  as 
a  result  of  our  troops  being, there,  of 
$1.5  billion  annually^ 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
that  figure  because  Mr.  Schlesingers 
predecessor,  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense EUiot  Richardson,  in  testimony 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
about  6  weeks  ago,  replied  in  answer  to 
a  question  which  I  put  to  him,  that  the 
adverse  balance  of  payments  as  a  result 
of  our  NATO  commitments  was  only 
$200  million  annually. 

I  told  Mr.  Richaidson  at  that  meeting 
that  I  could  not  put  much  faith  in  that 
figure  of  $200  million,  that  it  seemed 
obvious  to  me  it  must  be  far  more  than 
that.  But  he  continued  to  contend  that 
the  balance-of -payments  deficit  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  NATO  commitments  was  only 
$200  million  a  year. 

The  statement  made  yesterday  in 
Brussels  by  Secretaiy  of  Defense-desig- 
nate Schlesinger  is  a  far  more  accurate 
figure,  when  he  puts  the  advei»e  balance 
of  payments  for  NATO  obligations  at  $1.5 
billion.  That,  in  my  judgment,  is  much 
closer  than  the  figure  given  by  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson. Mr.  Richaidson 's  figure  seems  to 
be  cleaily  uni-ealistic  and  I  am  very  gla*^ 
that  Ml".  Schlesinger  is  setting  tlie  record 
straight. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
de^it,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ANTI-INFLATION  PROGRAM  NEEDED 
AT  ONCE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Pre.'=ident.  yesterday's 
report  of  the  almost  explosive  increase 
in  the  wholesale  price  index  for  the  last 
reporting  period  is,  I  believe,  clear  and 
conclusive  evidence  that  an  effective 
anti-inflation  program  must  immediately 
Ije  put  into  effect.  I  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  do  so  at  the  earliest  pc^sibie 
moment. 

There  are.  of  course,  niany  othfr  in- 
dexes that  point  conclusively  tov.ard  the 
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need  for  immediate  action,  some  of  them 
exotic  and  comprehensible  only  to  eco- 
nomic experts,  others  far  more  imme- 
diate and  accessible  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. One  need  only  go  to  the  supermarket 
or  to  the  drug  store  or  to  any  place 
where  the  consuming  public  must  deal  to 
feel  the  direct  impact  of  the  rampant 
inflation  that  is  a  well-known  fact  of 
the  moment, 

I  strongly  urge  an  immediate  return  to 
something  similar  to  the  so-called  phase 
2  of  the  President's  economic  program. 
Anything  similar  to  phase  1,  that  is,  a 
"freeze"  of  any  kind  would  be  most  in- 
advisable and  inequitable  in  my  .iudg- 
ment,  given  the  imeven  level  of  prices 
that  prevails  today  and.  worse,  the  prob- 
able effect  that  such  a  freeze  would  have 
.  on  wages  and  salaries  at  a  time  when 
increases  in  wages  and  salaries  are  lag- 
ging seriously  behind  the  greatly  in- 
creased prices  that  the  consuming  public 
must  pay, 

I  defer,  of  course,  to  the  relevant  juris- 
dictional committees  of  the  Congress  and 
to  the  appropriate  agencies  and  officials 
of  the  executive  for  the  desigi\  and  imple- 
mentation of  an  effective  wage  and  price 
policy,  and  I  look  forward  to  their  actions 
and  recommendations,  which  I  hope  will 
be  forthcoming  very  shortly.  Because 
tiipe  is  the  most  important  factor  in  deal- 
ing with  today's  situation.  We  simply 
cannot  accent  delay. 

For  the  last  several  months,  virtually 
the  entire  burden  of  correcting  imbal- 
ances in  the  economy  has  been  borne  by 
the  monetai-y  system,  and  I  believe  that 
tills  burden  caimot  be  borne  much  longer 
without  highly  undesirable  results. 
Interest  rates  are  at  a  virtual  alltime 
high,  and  the  monetary  system  is  being 
asked  to  perform  what  is  essentially  a 
fiscal  function.  This  distinction  was  well 
defined  in  a  speech  that  I  have  just  read, 
a  speech  delivered  by  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Resferve  System.  Dr.  Arthur 
Bums,  delivered  on  June  6  before  the 
1973  International  Monetary  Conference 
iii  Paris. 

In  that  speech.  Dr.  Bums  said: 

I  continue  to  believe  that  the  concept  of 
a  variable  tax  incentive  to  business  invest- 
ment has  merit.  Because  of  our  need  in  the 
United  States  to  encourage  greater  produc- 
tivity, however.  I  would  now  recommend  that 
the  ta.t  credit  remain  in  eifect  continuously 
and  that  it  at  no  time  drop  to  zero.  It  could 
vary,  perhaps,  between  3  or  4  percent  and  15 
percent,  depending  on  economic  conditions. 
It  wovUd  be  important  also  to  retain  a  de- 
ci.sive  role  for  the  Congress  in  determining 
the  specific  rate  of  ta.x  credit.  This  could  be 
done  by  empowering  the  President  to  initiate 
changes  In  the  investment  ta.x  credit,  but 
making  it  subject  to  veto  or  approval — and 
perhaps  also  some  modification — by  the  Con- 
gress within  a  45  or  60  day  period. 

I  wholeheartedly  embrace  this  pro- 
posal, and  I  urge  it  upon  my  colleagues 
in  each  of  these  great  Chambers.  I  urge 
the  President  to  give  his  peisonal  sup- 
port to  the  proposal  and  to  seek  enact- 
ment of  such  legislation. 

There  are  many  other  actions  that  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive  can  and 
should  do  in  the  economic  sector.  But,  in 
sum.  it  seems  to  me  that  two  actions 
should  be  imdertaken  immediately: 


First.  The  swift  implementation  by  the 
President  of  a  system  of  rigorous  and 
fair  controls  on  wages  and  prices,  similar 
to  phase  2;  and 

Second.  The  enactment  by  the  Con- 
gress of  legislation  authorizing  the 
President  to  vary  the  rate  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  within  a  range  of  be- 
tween 3  and  15  percent,  provided  that 
the  Congress  has  affinnatively  approved, 
by  act  or  by  joint  resolution,  any  pro- 
posed change  in  the  tax  rate  within  45 
days  of  the  President's  proposed  adjust- 
ment. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  of  the  fears  of 
some  that  the  on-going  proceedings  in 
the  Congress,  in  the  executive,  and  in 
the  judiciary  with  respect  to  the  Water- 
gate matter  have  had  and  are  having 
an  unsettling  effect  on  the  domestic 
economy,  as  reflected  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket, and  on  the  international  monetary 
front.  I  cannot  assess  the  validity  of 
those  fears:  however,  it  may  be  that 
many  people  in  this  country  and  many 
of  our  friends  abroad  do  not  appreciate 
the  great  strength  of  a  political  system 
that  can  undertake  such  a  searching  self- 
appraisal  of  itself  in  full  public  view. 
Peihaps  some  underestimate  the 
strength  of  our  system  and  make  eco- 
nomic decisions  on  the  basis  of  that  false 
estimate.  They  should  not.  In  any  event. 
It  is  my  film  conviction  that  the  long- 
term  effect  of  the  Senate  hearings  on 
Watergate  and  of  the  other  Watergate 
proceedings  now  imderway  will  strength- 
en rather  than  weaken  all  of  our  do- 
mestic institutions,  including  our  public 
and  private  economic  institutions,  and 
that  this  view  will  be  vindicated  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

But  in  the  meantime,  it  seems  very 
clear  to  me  that  stern  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary measures  are  urgently  required  for 
the  short  term. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  question  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  S.  1248, 
the  Department  of  State  Appropriations 
Authorization  Act  of  1973. 


morning  business  on  Monday  next,  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider the  nomination  of  Mr.  Robert  H. 
Morris. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  executive  session,  what  is  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate  in  executive 
session? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  con- 
firmation of  Robert  H.  Morris  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  completion  of  i-outine 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  Monday  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  the  distinguished  assistant  Re- 
publican leader,  Mr.  Griffin,  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
after  which  the  junior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  orders,  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  will  go  into  execu- 
tive session  to  consider  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Robert  H.  Morris,  of  California, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  expiring  June  22,  1973.  The  vote  on 
that  nomination  will  not  occur  on  Mon- 
day but  will  occur  on  Tuesday.  Hopefully, 
on  Monday,  the  leadership  will  be  able 
to  reach  an  agreement  as  to  a  time  cer- 
tain on  Tuesday  for  the  vote  on  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Morris. 

Mr.  President,  after  any  debate  which 
Senators  may  wish  to  contribute  on  Mon- 
day with  respect  to  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Morris,  the  leadership  will  proceed  to  lay 
aside  the  nomination  temporarily  for  the 
rest  of  that  day  and  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  matter  now  pending — 
which  will  be  the  unfinished  business  in 
legislative  session — the  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  State  Department. 
Amendments  thereto  may  be  called  up. 
It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  yea 
and  nay  votes  Monday  afternoon  on 
amendments  to  the  State  Department 
authorization  bill  and /or  on  other  meas- 
ures on  the  calendar  which  may  be 
cleared  for  action.  So  Senators  are  alert- 
ed to  the  possibility  that  there  will  be 
yea-and-nay  votes  on  Monday  next. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY,  JUNE 
11,   1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at  3:21 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Mon- 
day, June  11,  1973,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  8,  1973: 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

Clarence  M.  Kelley,  of  Missouri,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 


June  8,  1973 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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SENATOR  RANDOLPH  SUPPORTS 
REPORT  OF  DR.  LEON  S.  MINCK- 
LER  ON  U.S.  FOREST  SERVICE 
MANAGEMENT  ON  MONONGAHELA 
AND  JEFFERSON  NATIONAL  FOR- 
ESTS 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  8,  1973 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  clear- 
cutting  on  our  national  forest  lands 
and  especially  the  practice  of  even-aged 
management  in  eastern  mixed  hard- 
wood forests,  utilizing  clearcutting  as 
the  final  harvest  tool,  continues  to  re- 
ceive wide  criticism  from  many  circles. 

On  the  Monongahela  National  Forest, 
to  which  I  have  addressed  myself  on  nu- 
merous occasions,  there  have  been  some 
changes  from  the  devastating  500-acre 
clearcuts  and  the  inadequately  spaced 
clearcuts  which  in  fact  look  as  though 
they  were  one. 

Also,  supervisors  have  changed.  Fred- 
erick A.  "Tony"  Dorrell  has  been  pro- 
moted and  now  is  assistant  director  to 
fire  management  in  the  Washington  of- 
fice and  Alfred  Troutt  was  transferred 
from  the  Hiawatha  National  Forest  to 
the  Monongahela  to  take  over  tl^e  duties 
as  supervisor. 

Troutt  assumed  his  duties  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  serious  controversy,  which  the 
Forest  Service  on  several  occasions  un- 
wisely refused  to  acknowledge  exists, 
and  he  has  made  some  beneficial 
changes. 

Troutt.  as  well  as  Dorrell,  has  adhered 
to  some  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
West  Virginia  Forest  Management  Prac- 
tices Commission,  set  up  by  the  West 
Virginia  Legislature  to  Investigate 
Forest  Service  management  in  West 
Virginia. 

The  crux  of  the  issue  is  contained  in 
recommendations  5  and  6  of  the  Commis- 
sion report,  released  August  1,  1970. 
There  recommendations  are : 

5.  To  Implement  the  multiple  use,  sus- 
tained yield  policy  in  national  forests  In 
West  Virginia,  we  recommend  that  both  un- 
even-aged and  even-aged  forest  management 
be  employed  to  manage  the  timber  resource 
but  with  the  greater  emphasis  place  on  un- 
even-aged management.  We  believe  full 
multiple  use  and  sustained  yield  of  all  re- 
sources cannot  be  accomplished  if  even- 
aged  management  Is  used  as  the  basic 
timber  management  system  throughout  the 
national  forests. 

In  the  tise  of  these  two  forest  management 
regeneration  methods,  we  believe  to  imple- 
ment full  multiple  xise,  sustained  yield,  all 
techniques  of  silviculture  that  can  be  applied 
within  these  two  systems  must  be  used  as 
tools  by  the  forester. 

6.  As  the  main  silvlcultural  technique  to 
implement  unevenaged  management,  we  rec- 
ommend that  the  selection  cutting  system 
be  used;  that  it  be  the  primary  and  basic 
silvicultural  technlq\ie  used  to  manage  the 
timber  resource  In  national  forests  In  West 
Virginia;  and  that  it  be  the  normal  sil- 
vicultural technique  employed  where  it  can 


feasibly  and  logically  be  used  to  accomplish 
the  regeneration  and  harvest  of  the  timber 
resources. 

And  the  Forest  Service  is  adamantly 
steadfast  in  its  stubborn  and  imcom- 
promising  refusal  to  accept  these  two 
basic  recommendations.  Supervisor 
Trout  has.  however,  Indicated  he  would 
accept  these  recommendations  if  some 
changes  were  made  but  those  changes 
would,  in  fact,  completely  nullify  the 
very  .clear  and  precise  intention  con- 
tained therein. 

I,  and  members  of  my  staff,  have  met 
with  Chief  John  R.  McGuire,  former 
Chief  Edward  P.  Cliff,  Mr.  Troutt,  Mr. 
Dorrell,  and  other  officials  of  the  Forest 
Service  to  express  our  sincere  belief — 
supported  by  many  professional  forest- 
ers— that  the  Forest  Service  is  employ- 
ing a  management  practice  of  irreparable 
damage  on  the  Monongahela,  including  a 
change  of  composition  to  that  which  the 
Forest  Service  believes  to  be  a  "more 
desirable  species." 

The  Forest  Service  now  is  being  chal- 
lenged in  U.S.  Federal  court  in  Elkins, 
W.  Va.,  because  of  it  management  tech- 
niques and  timber  harvesting  practices. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands,  chaired  by  the  Honorable  Frank 
Church,  held  hearings  on  the  issue  of 
clearcutting  on  National  Forest  lands  at 
which  time  many  interested,  knowledge- 
able and  even  professional  foresters  testi- 
fied as  to  the  adverse  effects  of  the  then 
timber  management  practices  and  tech- 
niques on  the  Monongahela  National 
Forest  and  other  eastern  mixed  hardwood 
forests. 

Among  those  who  testified  was  Dr. 
Leon  S.  Minckler,  adjunct  professor  of 
silviculture  at  Syracuse  University.  Dr. 
Minckler,  a  respected  and  highly  quali- 
fied authority,  has  recently  toured  the 
Monongahela  National  Forest,  primarily 
the  Gauley  Ranger  District,  and  portions 
of  the  Jefferson  National  Forest.  He  sent 
me  this  report  on  forest  management  in 
West  Virginia  and  it  represents  an  ex- 
tremely well-reasoned,  concise  and  ex- 
tremely valuable  analysis  on  timber 
harvest  practices. 

In  his  letter  to  me.  Dr.  Minckler  states : 

The  amenity  and  environmental  values 
alone  are  enough  to  diminish  clearcutting  In 
the  eyes  of  the  public  but  clearcutting  im- 
mature forests  involves  great  present  and 
future  waste  of  timber  products. 

He  continues: 

Although  more  immediately  expensive. 
Intensive  selection  silvicultural  could  provide 
a  maximum  yield  of  wood  products  and  still 
preserve  the  amenity  and  environmental 
values.  This  cannot  be  done  by  clearcutting 
In  eastern  hardwood  forests. 

This  is  a  stern  warning  from  an  expert 
who  views  with  alarm  the  serious  impli- 
cations of  present  U.S.  Forest  Service 
management  on  the  Monongahela  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  report,  dated  May  30, 
from  Dr.  Minckler  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Dr.  Minckler's  con- 
clusions, which  I  beUeve  are  important, 
indicate  that: 

Clearcutting  in  any  event  Is  not  ecologi- 
cally appropriate  for  the  great  diversity  of 
sites  and  conditions  found  In  West  Virginia 
and  elsewhere  in  the  east.  Clearcutting  is 
based  more  on  convenience  and  administra- 
tive considerations  than  on  silvicultural  im- 
peratives and  the  needs  of  the  people. 

Further,  Dr.  Minckler  states  that: 
The  objective  of  forest  management  on  the 
National  Forests  should  be  the  maximum  long 
term  use  and  value  to  people,  not  bureau- 
cratic convenience  or  short  term  dollar  re- 
turns. Clearcutting  as  presently  practiced  in 
the  Appalachian  area  does  not  fulfill  this 
objective  and  it  preempts  alternative  forest 
management  policies  for  100  years  or  more  in 
the  future. 

Prior  to  1964.  when  even-aged  manage- 
ment was  employed  as  the  system  on  the 
general  forest  zone,  nearly  all  West  Vir- 
ginians supported  the  Forest  Service  as 
stalwarts  committed  to  a  beneficial  cause 
for  all  citizens. 

Today,  however,  with  the  exception  of 
some  who  are  interested  only  in  high 
volume  and  not  true  multiple  use,  many 
thousands  of  West  Virginians  are  aghast 
at  Forest  Service  management  practices. 

Our  citizens  see  much  talk,  little  ac- 
tion. Although  there  has  been  a  decrease 
in  clearcutting  in  the  last  year  on  the 
Monongahela,  there  likewise  has  been  a 
reduction  in  timber  sales. 

And,  although  there  has  been  a  very 
slight  increase  in  selection  cutting  on 
the  general  forest  zone,  there  neverthe- 
less remains  a  very  substantial  amount 
of  clearcutting  with  resulting  devasta- 
tion employed  in  areas  which,  perhaps, 
should  not  be  cut  at  all  at  this  time. 

It  is  necessai-y,  I  believe,  to  address 
myself  also  to  the  financial  problem  re- 
lating to  timber  harvesting  activities 
as  it  affects  county  school  budget  in 
those  counties  within  the  Monongahela 
National  Forest. 

Coimties  are  reimbursed  25  percent 
of  the  sale  of  timber  within  their  borders 
which  currently  is  used  for  operation  of 
county  schools. 

Due  to  decreased  timber  sale  brought 
about,  in  part,  by  concerned  citizens  and 
officials  demanding  revised  sales  and  also 
through  an  attitude  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice that  if  they  cannot  clearcut  they  will 
not  offer  sales  for  bidding,  many  county 
school  systems  are  receiving  less  funds 
than  in  years  past. 

Some  of  the  superintendents  of  schools 
are  imjustly  blaming  conservationists 
and  concerned  citizens  who  have  been  ac- 
tive in  having  sales  withdrawn  or  rede- 
signed when,  in  fact,  the  real  culprit  is 
the  Forest  Service. 

Sales  easily  could  be  designed  which 
would  create  no  furor  and  which  would 
result  in  substantially  the  same  volume 
of  timber  as  was  cut  prior  to  1964. 

If  the  Forest  Service  would  accept  rec- 
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ommendatlons  5  and  6  and  retiu'n  to 
the  uneven-aged  system  of  manage- 
ment, with  careful  control  of  clearcut- 
ting,  utilizing  it  only  when  the  occasion 
demands,  instead  of  wholesale  clearcut- 
ting  which  now  is  employed,  county 
school  personnel,  many  interested  citi- 
zens, conservation  organizations,  and 
this  Senator  would  be  grateful.  We 
should  again  join  in  a  cooperative  effort 
to  Insure  that  the  forest  meets  the  needs 
of  all  its  users  and  Is  not  solely  an  area 
providing  for  timber  sales. 

Exhibit  1 
Appraisal  op  CLEAKCirrriNG  on  the 

MONONGAHELA    NATIONAL   FOREST 

(By  Leon  S.  Mlnckler) 
On  May  21  and  22.  1973,  I  visited  the 
Gaiiley  Ranger  District  of  the  Monongahela 
National  Forest  to  view  the  forest  and  some 
of  the  timber  sales.  I  was  guided  by  Mr. 
L.  W.  Deitz.  Mr.  Howard  Deltz,  and  Mr.  Ralph 
Smoot.  Previously  I  had  studied  the  report 
of  the  "West  Virginia  Forest  Management 
Practices  Commission"  and  had  myself  tes- 
tified on  April  5,  1971,  at  the  Church  sub- 
committee hearings  on  clearcuttlng  in 
Washington.  D.C.  I  was  favorably  impressed 
with  the  West  Virginia  Commission  report 
as  it  tended  to  agree  with  my  33  years  of 
research  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the 
teaching  of  silviculture  In  four  forestry  col- 
leges in  the  East. 

We  saw  a  half-dozen  or  .so  recently  clear- 
cut  areas  and  drove  many  miles  of  forest 
roads  in  the  Oauley  District.  We  also  exam- 
ined forest  areas  designated  for  both  clear 
cutting  and  selection  harvest  cutting.  Both 
the  Deltz  men  and  Mr.  Smoot,  a  former  Ran- 
ger there,  are  Intimately  acquainted  with 
the  area. 

In  this  appraisal  I  do  not  wish  to  cover 
the  material  already  carefully  done  in  the 
West  Virginia  Commission  report  or  In  my 
testimony  at  the  Church  hearings.  I  wiU 
merely  note  a  few  imperative  points: 

1.  The  Monongahela  National  Forest  has  a 
very  great  diversity  of  soils,  sites,  and  forest 
cover  types. 

2.  The  ecological  nature  of  the  forest; 
based  on  the  climate,  soils,  and  sites;  is  a 
mixed  forest  of  many  species,  tree  ages,  and 
forest  conditions.  This  is  th©  climax  foreet 
toward  which  natural  forces  tend  to  move  It. 

3.  The  requirements  of  regeneration  ol 
the  mixed  hardwoods  do  not  require  clear- 
cutting  the  forest.  Either  single  tree  or  group 
selection  silviculture,  depending  on  the  spe- 
cies composition,  Is  a  viable  alternative  to 
clearcuttlng.  (Small  clearcuts  of  5  acres  or 
so  is  not  group  selection,  it  is  clearcuttlng 
or  patch  clearcuttlng.  Groups  In  group  se- 
lection are  about  y^  to  1-acre  in  size,  depend- 
ing more  on  stand  conditions  than  any  arbi- 
trary size.) 

4.  The  forest  values  Including  recreation, 
wildlife,  water,  aesthetics,  and  environmen- 
tal protection  often  far  outweigh  timber 
values.  This  alone  often  precludes  clear- 
cuttlng. 

5.^  All  values,  including  timber,  can  be 
obtained  by  intensive  scientiflc  silviculture 
for  integrated  values  from  almost  every  par- 
cel of  forest  land. . 

The  main  body  of  this  report  will  be  con- 
cerned with  timber  aspects,  with  the  waste 
of  wood  and  tree  growing  stock,  and  with  the 
quality  of  regeneration. 

CHARACTER    OF   THE    FOREST 

During  the  two  days  spent  on  the  foreSt, 
and  from  close  acquaintance  many  years 
earlier,  I  have  three  distinct  Impressions: 

1.  The  great  diversity  of  the  forest,  as  al- 
ready mentioned.  Areas  as  large  as  25  acres 
homogeneous  enough  to  allow  one  overall 
treatment  such  as  clearcuttlng  were  vir- 
tually non-existant. 
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2.  The  overwhelming  Immaturity  of  the 
forest.  In  some  stands  mature  trees  (from  an 
economic  standpoint)  existed  but  they  were 
greatly  outnumbered  by  Immature  trees.  I 
am  told  that  there  are  only  a  few  remnants  of 
old-growth  forest. 

3.  On  the  recently  clearcut  areas  regenera- 
tion of  hardwoods  is  abundant  but  runs 
heavily  to  stump  sprouts.  These  sprouts  char- 
acteristically make  low  quality  trees  (be- 
cause of  "tendency  to  rot  and  sweep) .  Small 
stumps  tend  to  sprout  and  clearcuttlng  these 
immature  stands  always  involves  many  small 
trees.  The  results  of  such  past  clearcuttlng 
(small  trees)  can  be  seen  in  the  Catskill  Mts. 
of  New  York.  KUllng  the  small  stiunps  would 
avoid  this  but  Is  costly. 

THESE  CLEARCUTS  WASTE  TIMBER  VALUE 

On  the  Oauley  District  the  operators  will 
cut  and  only  trees  11  Inches  In  diameter  and 
larger.  All  smaller  trees  are  felled  and  left  or 
they  are  killed  by  Forest  Service  crews.  The 
smaU  stumps  have  not  been  killed  so  stump 
sprouting  is  abundant. 

It  was  not  possible,  or  practical,  to  count 
and  measiire  stumps  on  the  clearcuts  without 
a  great  deal  of  help  and  time.  However,  ad- 
jacent forests  at  the  edge  of  the  clearcuts 
gave  a  good  idea  of  the  forest  before  cutting. 
All  these  cut  areas  had  large  numbers  of 
Immature  trees.  We  did  examine  one  area 
designated  for  clearcuttlng.  This  was  the 
Music  Run  sale  on  the  road  to  Cranberry 
Station.  This  had  previously  been  shown  to 
Howard  Deltz  by  the  timber  management 
assistant  on  the  Banger  District.  I  tallied  a 
random  transect  through  this  sale  area  of  51 
trees  5  Inches  In  diameter  and  larger.  There 
were  19  trees  of  yellow-poplar,  13  of  sugar 
maple,  and  14  of  miscellaneous  hardwoods.  In 
addition,  there  were  5  large  cull  trees  of 
beech.  The  sizes  of  the  soimd,  well-formed 
trees  (excluding  the  culls)  was  as  follows: 

Diameter  Number  of 

Class  Sound  Treet 

5-7  inches 4 

8-10  Inches n 

11-13  Inches g 

14-16  Inches n 

17-19  Inches 6 

20-22  inches 2 

23-25  inches 3 

On  this  excellent  site  these  high  quality 
trees  are  not  economically  mature  until  at 
least  20  Inches  in  diameter.  They  are  con- 
sidered merchantable  »t  11  inches.  This 
means  that  In  this  case  (designated  to  clear- 
cut)  only  II  percent  of  the  trees  over  5  inches 
are  mature,  and  only  16  percent  of  the  mer- 
chantable trees  are  mature.  Also,  one-third  of 
all  sound  trees  5  inches  and  larger  would  be 
felled  and  left  or  killed.  Hopefully,  the  large 
cuU  trees  would  be  killed  (with  timber  the 
dominant  use).  This  was  only  a  rough 
sampling  but  it  was  unbiased  and  I  believe  a 
complete  inventory  would  show  similar  re- 
sults. ActuaUy,  any  experienced  f<»«ater 
could  merely  visually  inspect  the  forest  and 
note  its  Immature  nature. 

It  would  be  valuable  to  give  some  Idea  of 
how  trees  increase  In  volume  over  time.  The 
following  tabulation  shows  this  for  one  tree 
on  this  good  site.  Such  trees  would  grow 
about  3  Inches  per  decade  If  properly  thinned. 
Volumes  ore  International  scale,  form  class 
78. 
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Time, 
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Growth 
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This  shows  that  an  11-lnch  tree  wUl  in- 
crease In  volume  4.6  times  in  20  years;  a  14- 
inch  tree  2.9  times  and  a  17-lnch  tree  2.2 
times  in  the  same  period.  This  is  Just  volume 
increase.  The  value  increase  will  be  even 
more  as  shown  by  the  grade  1  logs  present. 
Up  to  about  15  to  16  Inches  diameter  breast 
height  hardwood  trees  do  not  have  grade  1 
logs.  They  are  too  small.  A  17  or  18-lnch  tree 
might  have  up  to  40  percent  of  grade  1  ma- 
terial but  a  20  to  24-inch  tree  can  have  up 
to  60  percent  of  grade  1.  This  pays  off  in 
better  lumber  grades. 

Now  any  forester  knows  that  all  of  the 
smaller  trees  cannot  grow  to  20  Inches  over 
the  same  period  because  there  is  not  room 
for  them.  Some  will  die  unless  they  are  taken 
out  in  thinnings  (as  in  intensive  forestry). 
Yet  even  without  thinnings  a  stand  such  as 
shown  on  that  site  will  easily  grow  3000  bd. 
ft.  per  acre  per  decade,  and  the  unit  value 
WiU  increase  because  the  trees  wUl  average 
much  larger. 

A  similar  case  of  actual  clearcuttlng  of 
hardwoods  on  the  Jefferson  National  Forest 
has  been  documented  and  described  (see  the 
enclosed  report  of  March  6,  1970) .  This  was 
sent  to  the  Regional  Forester  who,  in  effect, 
promised  to  do  better  in  the  future.  But  the 
Monongahela  clearcuts  are  little  different  ex- 
cept they  are  smaller  In  area.  They  harvest 
and/or  destroy  large  amounts  of  immature 
timber  because  the  forests  are  immatiu-e  and 
often  uneven-aged. 

WHY   DO    THEY   CLEARCUT? 

Why  does  the  Forest  Service  clearcut  in 
mixed  hardwood  forest  types  that  are  ecolog- 
ically suited  for  some  form  of  selection  for- 
estry, even  at  the  expense  of  timber  values  in 
both  the  near  and  more  distant  future?  I 
think  these  are  the  reasons: 

1.  To  place  the  National  Forest  on  a  basis 
of  area  regulation.  For  example,  if  trees  are 
to  be  grown  to  100  years  of  age  clearcut  one 
percent  of  the  commercial  forest  area  each 
year.  Map  these  areas  and  perhaps  put  data 
in  computers. 

2.  Clearcuttlng  results  In  ease  of  forest  ad- 
ministration. It  minimizes  field  work  be- 
cause there  is  very  little  actual  silviculture 
practiced  on  the  ground. 

4.  Clearcuttlng  is  better  adapted  to  the  u.se 
of  heavy  machinery.  (But  there  is  no  proof 
that  logging  cost  per  thousand  board  feet  is 
less  than  selection  cutting  when  clearcuttlng 
takes  so  many  smaU  trees,  quite  the  con- 
trary.) 

5.  Pressure  on  the  Forest  Service  for  Im- 
mediate high  timber  harvests  at  a  low 
present  cost. 

DISADVANTAGES   OP   CLEARCUTTING   IN    MOST 
EASTERN    HARDWOODS 

Because  of  stand  and  site  diversity  and  the 
general  prevalence  of  second  growth  and  im- 
mature forests,  clearcuttlng  usually  wastes 
both  present  and  future  timber  resources. 
This  Is  because  pole-size  trees  are  entirely 
wasted  or  sold  for  low-value  pulpwood  and 
the  small  sawlog-size  trees  are  harvested  at 
a  time  of  high  value  Increment.  The  Forest 
Service  needs  bnt  apparently  does  not  have 
good  data  on  these  timber  sales,  but  based  on 
the  data  I  took  on  the  Music  Run  sale  and 
my  experience  elsewhere  an  alternative  to 
clearcuttlng  would  about  be  as  follows: 

1.  Harvest  all  trees  20-22  inches  in  di- 
ameter and  larger. 

2.  Harvest  about  one-third  of  the  trees  in 
the  14  to  19-lnch  diameter  class  as  a  thin- 
ning and  improvement  cutting. 

3.  Leave  all  trees  (except  culls)  In  the  tree 
sizes  less  than  14  inches. 

r4.  Fell  or  kUl  the  large  cull  trees. 
This  would  remove  about  55  percent  of 
the  volume  (about  3500-4000  bd.  ft.  at  Music 
Run)  but  would  remove  only  one-fourth  of 
the  trees  5  inches  In  diameter  and  larger. 
Three-fourths  of  the  trees  would  be  left  for 
future  growth,  and  at  Music  Run  this  would 
be  at  least  300  bd.  ft.  per  acre  annually. 
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This  resulting  stand  could  finally  (when  ma- 
ture) be  clearcut  If  at  that  time  even-aged 
management  was  the  most  feasible  method 
for  timber  objectives.  Or  the  current  cutting 
could  be  marked  and  treated  for  group  se- 
lection. In  that  case  the  Music  Run  forest 
would  be  expected  to  yield  a  cut  of  about 
3000  bd.  ft.  per  acre  every  10  years. 

Given  the  preponderance  of  immature  for- 
ests as  on  the  Monongahela  and  elsewhere, 
present  policies  of  clearcuttlng  will  con- 
tinue to  result  In  waste  for  many  years,  or 
until  the  stands  become  mature.  But  then 
toward  the  last  half  of  the  80  to  100-year 
rotation  stands  wPl  be  overmature.  That  Is, 
in  order  to  place  the  Forest  on  an  area  reg- 
ulated basis  many  stands  will  have  to  be  held 
for  50  to  100  years  before  clearcuttlng  and 
this  will  result  in  more  waste. 

Another  disadvantage  is  the  irrevocable 
nature  of  clearcuttlng  for  future  generations. 
I  think  we  should  be  pretty  sure  of  our 
grounds  before  committing  future  genera- 
tions to  even-aged  forests  which  are  not  in 
harmony  with  the  ecological  nature  of  east- 
ern hardwoods. 

Clearcuttlng  as  presently  practiced  in  Im- 
mature hardwood  stands  sacrifices  long  term 
timber  yields  and  quality  for  short  term 
financial  gains.  If  public  forests  can't  afford 
to  grow  high  quality  larger  timber  for  the 
future,  then  who  can? 

Overshadowing  everything  else,  but  not 
detailed  here,  are  the  environmental  and  so- 
cial values  lost  when  clearcuttlng  rather 
than  Intensive  ecological  silviculture  is  prac- 
ticed on  our  eastern  forests. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Present  clearcuttlng  of  immature  hard- 
wood stands  results  in  present  and  future 
waste  of  wood  products  and  greatly  dimin- 
ishes the  environmental  and  social  values 
from  the  forest.  Clearcuttlng  in  any  event  is 
not  ecologrically  appropriate  for  the  great 
diversity  of  sites  and  conditions  found  in 
West  Virginia  and  elsewhere  In  the  East. 
Clearcuttlng  Is  based  more  on  convenience 
and  administrative  considerations  than  on 
sllvicultural  imperatives  and  the  needs  of  the 
people.  The  only  way,  in  most  c^ses,  to  han- 
dle the  mixed  hardwod  forests  for  present 
maximum  wood  yields  (not  present  profit  or 
convenience)  and  future  timber,  environ- 
mental, and  social  values  Is  to  make  heavy 
improvement  (conditioning)  cuts  often  com- 
bined with  conscious  group  selection  silvicul- 
ture for  regeneration  In  openings  of  adequate 
size.  The  whole  forest  should  be  covered  on 
an  orderly  basis  but  as  quickly  as  feasible. 
The  whole  forest  would  thus  be  built  up  to 
manage  by  ecologically  sound  group  selec- 
tion silviculture,  perhaps  combined  with 
some  patch  clearcuttlng  of  mature  or  deca- 
dent stands  usually  not  over  5-acres  In  size. 

But  this  win  take  a  great  deal  more  pro- 
fessional skill  than  now  used  and  a  better 
deployment  of  forestry  man-power  available. 
At  least  for  a  time  it  will  also  reqxilre  more 
money  and  man-power.  Most  of  all  it  will 
require  a  complete  change  in  the  attitude 
and  philosophy  of  the  Forest  Service  and 
support  by  the  National  Administration.  I 
can  see  no  hope  for  reform  as  long  as  pres- 
sure for  higher  and  higher  immediate  tim- 
ber harvests  Is  exerted  on  the  Forest  Service. 

The  objective  of  forest  management  on 
the  National  Forests  should  be  the  maximum 
long  term  use  and  value  to  people,  not  bu- 
reaucratic convenience  or  short  term  dollar 
returns.  Clearcuttlng  as  presently  practiced 
in  the  Appalachian  area  does  not  fulfill  this 
objective  and  it  preempts  alternative  forest 
management  policies  for  100  years  or  more 
in  the  future. 

A  Timber  Sale  on  the  Jefferson  National 
Forest 
The  Information  In  this  report  was  ob- 
tained In  connection  with  field  laboratory 


exercises  for  my  class  in  silviculture.  Infor- 
mation and  Ideas  were  obtained  from  four 
main  sources:  (1)  professional  employees  of 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  (2)  the  timber  oper- 
ator (buyer  of  the  stumpage),  (3)  an  exami- 
nation of  the  cutover  area  by  students,  and 
(4)  personal  inspection  of  part  of  the  area  be- 
fore cutting. 

The  sale  in  1969  was  186  acres  in  one  ir- 
regular shaped  area.  It  was  a  well-stocked 
pole-sized  mixed  hardwood  forest  with  a  gen- 
erous admixture  of  sawtlmber-sized  trees 
from  11  to  nearly  30  inches  d.b.h.  The  min- 
imum bid  asked  by  the  Government  was 
$1100  and  the  bid  price  by  the  buyer  was 
$3333  for  all  the  pulpwood  and  sawlogs  on  the 
tract.  This  is  about  $18  per  acre  for  all  the 
timber. 

The  Forest  Service  estimated  there  was 
around  2.000  cords  of  pulpwood  on  the  area 
but  apparently  did  not  estimate  or  con- 
sider the  sawiogs.  The  operator  said  pulp- 
wood volume  was  at  least  2,000  cords  and,  in 
addition,  he  cut  about  500  M  bd.  ft.  of  saw- 
logs.  The  pulpwood  was  hauled  to  Coving- 
ton, Virginia  and  the  logs  to  a  sawmill  near 
Roanoke.  He  received  $60  per  M  for  the  de- 
livered logs.  For  both  pulpwood  and  logs  he 
received  about  $60,000  at  the  mills.  There  was 
no  actual  tally  or  measure  of  the  cut  forest 
products.  The  operator  knew  the  number  of 
loads  he  hauled  and  the  average  voldme  per 
load. 

Some  narrow  strips  of  uncut  forest  was  left 
along  draws  and  Intermittent  streams,  water 
bars  were  constructed  along  skid  roads,  and 
grass  was  sown  on  bare  logging  yards.  There 
were  no  special  provisions  for  regeneration 
and  the  cut  stumps  were  not  killed.  The 
standing  live  culls  are  still  present  but  it  is 
planned  to  push  these  over  with  a  bulldozer 
(but  not  kill  the  stumps)  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $12  per  acre.  Considerable  regenera- 
tion was  present  in  the  form  of  oak  seedling 
sprouts,  stump  sprouts,  and  some  seedlings 
of  yellow-popular  on  good  sites. 

The  site  quality  of  this  186-acre  tract  var- 
ied greatly.  Topography  ranged  from  coves 
to  dry  upper  slopes.  One  standing  19-inch 
yellow-poplar  was  96  ft.  tall  and  50-60  years 
old.  A  26-inch  black  oak  stump  was  120-130 
years  old.  A  standing  12-inch  hickory  was 
80  feet  tall,  another  was  67  ft.  In  height.  The 
students  bored  16  black  and  red  oak  trees 
and  9  yellow-poplar  trees  on  the  perimeter 
of  the  cut  areas.  Oak  site  index  ranged  from 
45  to  85  and  yellow-poplar  site  index  from 
82  to  102.  There  is  no  question  that  sites  on 
the  area  are  very  variable. 

The  Justification  for  clearcuttlng  this  area 
was  that  It  was  classed  as  "low  quality  pole 
timber."  This  classification  assumes  that 
there  was  less  than  30  sq.  ft.  per  acre  basal 
area  of  trees  that  wovild  eventually  produce 
grade  2  or  better  sawiogs. 

The  silviculture  class  made  a  stump  cruise 
based  In  5,000  linear  feet  of  12-foot  wide 
strips  across  topography  and  on  upper,  mid- 
dle, and  lower  slopes.  Stumps  were  measured, 
one  Inch  subtracted  for  d.b.h.,  species  groups 
determined,  and  stumps  classified  as  sound, 
fire  scarred  or  hollow.  The  species  were  mixed 
white,  black,  and  red  oaks  with  a  few  yellow 
poplar  on  the  better  sites  and  a  number  of 
miscellaneous  species  such  as  hickory,  black 
gum,  ash,  maple,  and  pine.  On  the  whole 
area  there  were  numerous  patches  of  pure 
pole-sized  white  and  Virginia  pines. 

The  original  forest  was  obviously  well- 
stocked  (Table  1).>  Even  after  generous  al- 
lowances for  unsound  and  low-quality  trees 
there  were  46  pole-sized  and  57  sawtlmber- 


» The  forest  was  well-stocked  and  even 
over-stocked  in  places  (figures  1  and'2)  and  I 
believe  there  was  an  upward  bias  in  the  12- 
foot  strips  of  perhaps  20  percent.  I  think 
the  students  tended  to  count  too  many  edge 
stumps  or  stumps  Just  outside  the  strip  mar- 
gins. 


sized'  trees  per  acre.  The  total  live  basal  area 
was  about  130  sq.  ft.  per  acre.  At  least  half  ~ 
of  this  could  have  been  removed  and  still  left 
an  adequate  number  of  growing  stock  trees.  I 
saw  part  of  this  forest  before  it  was  cut  and 
the  data  confirm  my  impressions  at  that 
time. 

discussion 

The  first  thing  that  hits  an  observer  Is  the 
ridiculous  price  of  stumpage.  The  public 
could  certainly  question  whether  his  interest 
was  being  guarded.  Related  to  this  was  the 
liquidation  of  an  immature  stand  for  low 
value  products  (stumpage)  rather  than  the 
conserving  of  young  growing  stock  for  future 
high  values.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  tim- 
ber producing  value  of  the  area  has  been  . 
greatly  reduced  by  this  premature  cutting; 
even  to  cutting  pure  stands  of  white  pine 
poles. 

The  trouble  lies  In  the  classification  of  the 
the  stand."  This  should  have  been  classed  as 
'•immature  poletimber"  not  "low  quality  pole 
timber."  For  timber  production  the  best  to 
poorest  silviculture  for  this  forest  would  have 
been  as  follows: 

1.  Heavy  Improvement  cutting  leaving  the 
residual  stand  to  grow  to  mostly  sawtimber 
size.  If  no  operator  would  bid  on  about  8 
cords  of  pulpwood  plus  2.000  bd.  ft.  of  saw- 
logs  per  acre  then : 

2.  Use  public  funds  and  kill  the  worst  of 
tlie  cull  and  low  quality  trees  with  herbi- 
cides. Let  the  residual  stand  grow  to  increa.se 
tree  sizes.  If  no  funds  were  available  then : 

3.  Do  nothing.  Let  the  trees  in  the  forest 
grow  to  larger  sizes  before  harvesting,  or 
at  least  until  markets  for  forest  products 
are  better. 

4.  The  poorest  practice  was  to  clearcut  the 
Immature  stand.  This  was  a  sort  of  non- 
silviculture.        ' 

Regeneration  will  occur,  mainly  because 
all  the  cover  was  removed  and  something 
will  take  its  place.  However,  a  significant 
part  of  the  reproduction  will  be  sprouts  from 
tiie  many  stumps  below  about  12  inches  in 
diameter.  These  trees  will  tend  to  be  of  low 
quality.  If  the  standing  culls  are  bulldozed 
tlieir  stumps  too  will  sprout.  If  not  bull- 
dozed some  will  die  and  some  will  form  wolf 
trees.  A  kill  of  individual  trees  with  herbi- 
cides would  be  more  effective.  The  costs  of 
bulldozing,  to  say  nothing  of  administra- 
tive costs  and  the  on-site  treatments,  will 
eat  up  tlie  $18  per  acre  stumpage  and  more 
besides. 

The  large  clearcuts  will  increase  short- 
term  browse  for  deer  bait  will  not  be  a£ 
favorable  for  other  kinds  of  wildlife  as  sopie 
alternative  methods.  Runoff  wUl  be  grea'ter 
but  water  volume  is  not  needed  In  this  case. 
Nutrients  and  silt  in  the  streams  will  in- 
crease. Aesthetically  the  area  is  a  disaster 
and  the  value  for  public  relations  is  highly 
negative. 

The  goal  of  high  sustained  timber  yield, 
the  only  possible  Justification  for  clearcut- 
tlng mixed  hardwoods,  has  backfired.  The 
Forest  Service  has  traded  a  well-stocked 
stand  of  poles  and  small  sawtimber  for  zero 
stocking,  an  ugly  vista,  and  a  net  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds.  The  public  was  a  loser. 
The  only  one  who  gained  was  the  operator. 
Industry  does  not  yet  depend  on  clearcut- 
tlng immature  mountain  hardwoods. 

This  was  a  diversified  forest  of  variable 
site;  with  many  species,  ages,  and  tree  sizes. 
The  trees  were  mostly  Immature,  they  had 
a  low  present  value  for  timber.  They  had  a 
high  present  value  for  non-timber  uses  and 
a  high  potential  value  for  timber  plus  multi- 
ple use.  Clearcuttlng  was  bad  silviculture, 
bad  economics,  bad  land  use,  and  bad  public 
relations.  It  may  have  been  good  for  book- 
keeping and  may  have  avoided  the  neces- 
sity for  intensive  silviculture. 


'It  was  not  really  a  stand  but  rather  a 
series  of  stands. 
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TABLE  l.-NUMBER  OF  STUMPS  PER  ACRE  ON  CLEARCUT 
SALE  AREA 


Assumed 

number 

DBH 

Total 

low 

Growing 

dsss; 

tfees 

Sound 

quality 

stock  or 

inches 

cut 

stumps  i 

trees » 
IS 

mature 

5  10  7 

41 

37 

22 

8  to  10 

43 

35 

U 

24 

11  10  13 

33 

30 

6 

24 

MtolS 

26 

18 

4 

14 

17  to  19 

21 

16 

4 

12 

20  plus 

10 

7 

0 

7 

'  Minus  stumps  with  fire  scars  or  butt  rot. 

•  Not  suitable  lor  <icceptable  growing  slock;  based  On  40  per- 
cent, 30  percent  and  20  percent,  respectively  oi  sound  poles, 
large  poles,  and  sawtimber.  Sound  tiees  20  niches  and  laiger  are 
considered  mature. 


COMMUNITY  TEAMWORK.  INC. 
HONORS  RAYTHEON 


HON.  PAUL  W.  CRONIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  8,  1973 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployment  concerns  all  of  us, 
and  is  particularly  acute  in  Massachu- 
setts. The  Raytheon  Corp.  of  Lowell,  in 
conjunction  with  the  officials  of  Lowell, 
Mass.,  has  made  great  pros^ress  in  help- 
ing to  alleviate  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion through  the  concentrated  employ- 
ment program.  The  program  is  designed 
to  specifically  train  workers  for  jobs  in 
industry  and  then  place  them  in  com- 
panies such  as  Raytheon,  which  has 
hired  44  CEP  employees  in  the  past  year. 
For  this  substantial  contribution  to  the 
CEP,  Raytheon  was  honored  recently  by 
Community  Teamwork,  Inc..  at  special 
ceremonies.  Raytheon  and  Lowell  have 
.show^that  industry  and  community  can 
work  together  to  help  solve  the  unem- 
ployment situation.  For  this  reason  I  rec- 
ommend to  you  the  following  article  ex- 
cerpted from  the  Lowell  Sun: 
Raytheon  Honored  for  Hiring  CEP  Workers 

Lowell. — "We  are  fortunate  to  have  a  gcKxl 
citizen  like  Raytheon  Uivolved  In  such  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  phases'  of  the  communify,  said 
Mary  Newman,  Slate  Secretary  of  Manpower 
AtTalrs.  addressing  an  award  presentation  at 
that  nrm's  South  Lowell  plant  Friday. 

Raytheon,  honored  by  Community  Team- 
work Incorporated  for  Us  participation  In  the 
Concentrated  Employment  Program  (CEP), 
has  hired  44  CEP  employes  in  the  past  year. 

Leo  Desjarlals,  executive  director'bf  Com- 
munity Teamwork,  presented  the  firm  with  a 
plaque  for  Raytheon's  "willingness  to  be 
flexible  and  make  a  commitment  to  unem- 
ployment problems  an<|^r  meeting  us  half- 
way." / 

Secretary  Newman,  representing  Governor 
Sargent  said  that  "far  too  frequently  we  are 
training  people  for  Jobs  that  are  not  there. 
Only  through  Joint  endeavors  and  commu- 
nication can  we  reach  a  truly  desirable  goal." 

•CTI,"  she  said,  "has  brought  great  credit 
to  Lowell.  We  are  most  proud  to  have  partici- 
pated and  to  have  been  able  to  facilitate  the 
efforts  of  individuals  and  those  in  the  private 
sector." 

Accepting  the  plaque.  Rot)ert  Hennemuth, 
chief  of  industrial  relations  at  the  Raytheon 
plant,  said  he  was  "pleased  with  the  award 
but  not  satisfied  with  the  record, "  and  hopes 
to  hire  more  CEP  employes  in  the  future. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Another  Raytheon  spokesman  said  that 
80-85  per  cent  of  its  employes  have  stayed  on 
the  Jobs  since  they  were  hired  and  Is  "very 
pleased  "  with  the  results  of  the  CEP  venture. 

Raytheon  Is  the  third  company  honored  by 
CTI  for  CEP  involvement.  Previously  similar 
awards  were  made  to  Balrd  Atomic  in  Bedford 
and  Altotronlcs  in  Bxirllngton. 

The  RaytheoJi  Jobs  filled  included  clerical, 
assembly,  wirUig,  soldering  and  production 
control  positions,  with  wages  starting  at  $2.80 
per  hour  and  up. 

Employes  are  given  basic  skills  for  the  jobs 
at  IlpweU's  CEP  skill  Center  on  Perry  Street, 
hlrecL  and  provided  transportation  to  work 
for  tmrfffst  two  weeks. 

The  skill  center,  in  operation  since  Decem- 
ber of  1968.  lias  placed  4195  persons  in  jobs 
since  February  of  1969.  Desjarlals  estimates 
that  the  retention  rate  of  employes  by  the 
firms  is  "better  than  80  per  cent." 

City  Councilor  Robert  Kennedy,  represent- 
ing the  mayor  at  the  luncheon  presentation, 
complimented  both  Raytheon  and  CTI  for 
their  efforts  to  solve  the  city's  unemployment 
problem.  "CEP  has  been  a  great  success,"  he 
said,  "due  to  the  cooperation  of  companies 
like  Raytheon." 

Cong.  Paul  Cronln  also  attended  the  cere- 
monies. 
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A  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  BY 
THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY  MEMORIALIZING  CON- 
GRESS TO  ENACT  SUCH  LEGISLA- 
TION AS  WILL  ELIMINATE  IN- 
EQUITIES AND  DISCRIMINATION 
IN  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  8,  1973 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  30,  1973,  the  South  Carolina  Gen- 
eral Assembly  passed  a  concurrent  res- 
olution memorializing  the  Congress  to 
enact  such  legislation  as  will  eliminate 
inequities  and  discrimination  in  the  So- 
cial Security  Act. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNcs.  and  myself,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  concurrent  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  enact  such  legislation  as  will  eli- 
minate  inequities   and  discrimination   in 
the  Social  Security  Act 

Whereas,  the  Social  Security  Act  Incorpo- 
rates inequities  that  have  translated  the 
application  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  Into 
such  discrimination  that  It  has  created  un- 
necessary hardship  and  apathy;  and 

Whereas,  the  disparity  in  treatment  of  and 
the  quaint  computation  for  determining  dis- 
position of  benefits  to  husband  and  wife, 
widow  and  widower  and  the  children  of  bene- 
ficiaries lessens  the  altruistic  and  salubrious 
purposes  of  the  original  concept  of  the  act; 
and 

Whereas,  there  Is  grave  concern  that 
should  tlie  Inequities  remain  uncorrected 
benefits  will  be  misdirected  leaving  those 
most  in  need  unaided;  certainly  our  citizens 
deserve  better.  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolred  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate  concurring: 

That  the  Congress  be  memorialized  to  en- 
act such   legislation  as   will   eliminate   In- 


equities  and   discrimination   in   the   Social 
Security  Act.  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  two  members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  of  this  State,  to  each  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  this  State, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  of  the  Senate  of 
Congress. 


REMARKS  BY  WILLIAM  S.  LOWE 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOTTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  8.  1973 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Hon.  William 
S.  Lowe,  president  of  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  delivered  a  splendid  and 
timely  message  to  the  recent  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Prayer  Breakfast,  held 
in  Washington  in  connection  with  the 
chamber's  61st  annual  meeting*.  I  com- 
mend to  the  Congress  Mr.  Lowe's  splen- 
did message. 

Remarks  by  William  S.  Lowe 

Several  years  ago  I  was  in  India.  There  are 
two  places  In  this  world  which  I  wish  every 
American  could  visit.  One  is  Eac  Berlhi  and 
the  other  is  Calcutta,  India.  It  is  quite  an 
education.  You  would  come  back  a  little 
more  humble,  a  little  more  grateful,  for  the 
things  we  enjoy  and  the  conditions  under 
which  we  are  permitted  to  live. 

A  business  associate  In  India  said  to  me, 
"Tou  Americans  don't  really  understand 
what  makes  your  free  enterprise  system 
work.'^^t's  not  your  technological  capabilities, 
your  schools,  yottr  organizational  abilities, 
your  laws,  or  your  free  enterprise  system. 
Rather  you  have  a  moral  consensus  based  on 
the  Judeo-Chrlstlan  philosophy.  I  think  I 
can  prove  it. 

"You  don't  see  many  supermarkets  in  In- 
dia. You  do  in  the  States.  You  hivented  the 
supermarket.  Why?  Because  you  found  that 
the  cost  of  distribution  was  a  major  part  of 
the  cost  of  goods  delivered  to  the  market 
place.  It  cost  too  much  to  get  the  milk  from 
the  cow  to  the  baby.  So,  you  Invented  the 
supermarket.  You  display  aU  the  merchan- 
dise on  great  acres  of  floor  space  and  on 
many  counters.  You  shop  in  the  supermarket 
using  a  cart,  selecting  what  you  want,  tak- 
ing it  to  the  check-out  counter  to  pay  or 
charge  it,  and  go  on  your  way." 

My  friend  in  India  went  on  to  say.  "The 
only  reason  a  supermarket  can  prosper  is 
due  to  the  basic  fact  that  a  vast  majority  of 
the  customers  in  that  supermarket  believe 
in  the  moral  concept  that  'thou  shalt  not 
steal.'  If  you  employed  enough  policemen 
or  clerks  to  stand  Jn  the  aisles  of  that  super- 
market to  keep  people  from  stealing  things, 
you  couldn't  afford  a  supermarket.  It  is  only 
because  of  the  Judeo-Cliristlan  philosophy 
'thou  Shalt  not  steal'  and  because  most  of 
your  people  fundamentally  believe  it  that 
the  system  can  successfully  work.  If  it  were 
only  a  fear  of  going  to  jail,  people  would 
steal.  Fear  of  punishment  has  never  kept 
people  morally  upright  in  this  world  and 
probably   never  will." 

Continuing,  he  said,  "I  will  prove  my 
point  to  you  in  another  way.  Your  economy 
is  based  on  credit — credit  risks  between  in- 
stitutions. Men  start  businesses  and  have  to 
borrow  money  to  continue  the  businesses. 
Or,  persons  need  funds  and  borrow.  Borrow- 
ing Is  essential  to  the  operation  of  all  busi- 
ness In  your  great  nation.  Tlie  reason — and 
the  only  reason — that  your  banks  stay  In 
business  is  because  when  a  person  goes  In  to 
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borrow  money  he  agrees  to  a  moral  obiiga- 
tiou  tliat  he  will  repay  that  loan.  If  the  bank 
had  to  turn  to  due  process  of  law  to  collect 
8  major  portion  of  these  loans,  your  bank 
wouldn't,  stay  iu  business  48  hovirs.  It's  only 
because  of  a  basic  Judeo-Christian  philoso- 
phy that:  'Yes,  I  accept,  the  responsibility 
lor  repaying  this  money' .  .  .  and  only  becavtse 
i'.e  believes  in  tliat  Judeo-Christian  con- 
cept .  .  .  does  your  .system  work  in  your  great 
nation." 


COURAGEOUS  MINNESOTA 
PIONEERS 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  June  8,  1973 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  Members  of 
Congress  and  other  readers  of  the  Rec- 
ord a  letter  made  available  to  me  by  Mrs. 
Gladys  Sharon  of  Veneta,  Oreg. 

The  letter,  dated  April  7,  1881,  was 
written  'Oy  Mrs.  Sharon's  grandfather. 
Mr.  R.  Price,  who  emigrated  from  Wales 
to  the  town  of  Tracy  in  my  own  State  of 
Minnesota  in  search  of  the  individual 
freedom  offered  by  our  great  land. 
Mr.  Price's  daughter — Mrs.  Sharon's 
mother — is  Mrs.  L.  W.  Potter  of  Fresno, 
Calif. 

Mr.  Price  addressed  himself  to  his 
mother  and  sister,  still  in  Wales,  in  order 
to  share  with  them  the  hardships  that 
cm"  yoimg,  still  untamed  land  presented. 
This  was  illustrated  by  Mr.  Price's  vivid 
description  of  a  most  severe  Minnesota 
winter.  Despite  the  hardslaips  it  describes, 
nowhere  in  the  letter  does  the  author 
complain  or  express  regret  or  sorrow 
about  having  come  to  the  United  States. 

Men  and  women  like  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Price,  and  their  families,  typify  the 
strength,  energy,  endurance  and  cease- 
less courage  which  constructed  not  only 
such  great  states  as  Minnesota,  of  which 
I  am  especially  proud,  but.  more  impor- 
tantly, contributed  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  making  our  counti'y  foremost  in 
the  fight  for  personal  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  Price's  letter  of  1881 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tracy,  Minn., 

April  7,  1881. 

De.ar  Mother  &  Sister:  I  received  your 
welcome  letter  some  time  ago  and  I  now  take 
the  opportunity  of  answering.  Well  I  suppose 
j-ou  first  want  to  hear  how  we  got  along  this 
hard  winter  It  has  been  the  severest  winter 
on  record  I  think.  I  never  seen  It  but  a  man 
could  go  out  after  a  storm  until  this  winter 
it  was  impossible  finally  we  did  get  tracks 
broke  to  Tracy  and  the  timber.  I  think  snow 
would  average  4  feet  on  the  level  and  20  In 
someplaces.  I  was  lucky  In  having  enough 
of  wood  home  to  do  me  about  two  months  but 
it  was  a  job  to  get  to  It  after  all  It  kept  one 
busy  In  shoveling  wood  out  and  hay.  I  had 
the  same  thing  to  go  through  everyday  It 
drifts  so  fearfuU  here  I  lost  one  cow.  She  was 
not  doing  well  since  last  fall.  One  of  my  hay 
stacks  I  did  not  see  since  the  I2th  of  Feb. 
I  dug  it  out  last  week  and  had  the  misfortune 
of  finding  all  spoiled  it  was  hot  I  did  not 
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liave  any  use  of  the  cattle  yard  as  it  was  out 
of  sight.  Therefore  the  cattle  were  allowed 
to  run  all  over  and  I  lay  it  to  the  cattle 
tramping  the  stack  that  spoiled  the  hay. 

There  were  lots  here  that  did  not  have 
any  track  at  all  from  their  houses  and  were 
compeUed  to  carry  their  fuel  wood  on  their 
backs  and  hand  sleds  not  for  once  or  twice 
but  I  liave  known  them  to  do  It  for  near  tv.o 
months.  I  could  not  go  to  mill  so  I  had  to 
take  wheat  to  a  feed  mill  and  have  it  ground 
into  graham.  Tliere  was  no  flour  in  Tracy 
only  as  .they  luiuled  it  from  Sleepy  Eye 
a:id  the  mail  came  by  te.uns  from  Sleepyeye 
in  sacks  it  looked  like  leads  of  grain  wood 
SDld  in  Tracy  at  the  site  of  sixteen  dollars  per 
cord  and  hay  ten  dollars  per  ton  it  was  bad 
here  but  I  don't  think  we  ha\e  suffered  half 
what  they  did  in  Dakotali,  I  don't  Know  what 
is  true  but  this  I  know  Dakotah  settlers  de- 
pend on  the  Railroad  for  fuel  for  there  is  no 
v.ood  hardly  in  Dakotah  and  there  has  not 
t>een  any  train  through  yet  from  Sleepy  Eye 
since  12th  Feb.  so  you  see  they  miut  have 
faufVered  for  wood  and  provisions  and  I  heard 
the  way  they  were  doing  was  two  or  three 
families  would  move  into  one  house  and  btirn 
their  hoU'^es  in  turn.  There  has  been  suffer- 
ing that  no  one  will  ever  know  on  the  fron- 
tiers for  the  newspapers  will  take  good  care 
never  to  mention  for  it  would  stop  immigra- 
tion. Tliere  is  lots  of  stock  died  here,  cows 
in  general.  «_ 

I  nad  10  Ewes  come  in  iu  February.  I  had 
them  in  a  warm  place  and  some  of  the 
lambs  were  from  a  month  to  si.x  weeks  old 
doing  fine  when  one  stormy  day  I  had  an 
old  sow  loosS  and  she  broke  into  the  sheep 
i,en  and  killed  5  or  six.  Then  she  grabbed 
one  of  them  out  doors  so  I  had  good  luck 
and  bad  luck  with  my  sheep  we  have  a  pair 
of  mare  Colts  one  2  weeks  old  one  2  days 
They  are  Just  normal.  I  expect  another  mare 
in  soon.  "Vou  wanted  to  know  if  I  have  ever 
.seen  the  name  of  Granahan  I  have  seen 
ninny  tunes  of  his  composition.  One  in  Gos- 
pel Hynms  No.  1  I  know  not  the  hour  that 
my  (Lord)  will  come  which  is  a  good  one. 
No.  3  Gospel  Hymns  is  chiefly  all  his  own 
composition  be  is  a  great  singer  I  have  quite 
a  little  choir  here  myself.  Mary  sings  soprano 
and  Nell  has  a  natural  ear  and  voice  for  alto. 
Well  I  must  close  hoping  you  have  survived 
the  hard  winter  all  right.  One  thing  we  have 
had  good  health  all  through  and  that  is  half 
the  battle  hope  you  are  all  In  good  health 
and  hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon  again  the 
children  are  pleased  with  the  cards  they  will 
send  some  of  theirs.  Our  love  to  all  we  re- 
mam. 

Your  brother  &  Sister,  R.  &  R.  Price. 

P.S.  you  wanted  to  know  how  many  chil- 
dren we  had — we  have  5  W.  D.  Is  the  young- 
est he  outweighs  Mabel  who  is  4  years  old 
and  he  is  2  years  old,  2  pounds  and  half 
heavier. 


CONGRESSMAN  LEHMAN  TELLS 
WHY  HE  VOTED  AGAINST  REOR- 
GANIZATION PLAN  NO.  2 


PLAN 

um 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  8,  1973 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  voted  against  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
2.  not  because  ^believe  the  drug  abuse 
problem  has  become  less  serious.  Indeed, 
I  am  only  too  aware  that  the  use  of  il- 
legal hard  drugs  has  spread  from  our 
adult  population,  to  our  high  schools, 
and  even  more  sadly,  to  our  gi'ammar 
schools. 

Drug  enforcement  mu.^t  certainly  be 
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made  stronger.  But  this  was  not  the 
question  on  the  floor  yesterday.  Rather, 
the  question  was  one  of  the  Executive 
vis-a-vls  the  Cfiflfgress. 

I  voted  against  the  reorganization  plan 
because  I  believe  that  any  plan  of  this 
magnitude  and  importance  should  be 
subject  to  congressional  scrutiny  and 
evaluation.  If  the  Congress  is  to  regain 
its  position  of  equality  with  the  other  t\\  o 
branches  of  our  Federal  Government,  it 
cannot  continue  to  acquiese  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  its  arm  hi  the  Offic? 
of  Manrgement  and  Budget. 

Reorganization  plans  are  not  subject 
to  amendment.  They  are  either  accepted 
or  rejected,  and  the  House  is  unable  to 
modify  them  at  that  time.  Tlie  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  already  had 
before  it  legislation  to  condense  and  con- 
centrate the  thrust  of  our  drug  enforce- 
ment efforts,  and  I  would  have  rather 
seen  this  effort  carried  out  in  a  legisla- 
tive manner  to  enable  all  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  have  input  into  it. 


YOUTH.  19.  CREATED  EXPERIMENT 
SKYLAB  WILL  TEST 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  8.  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that  as  the 
plaris  to  recover  the  full  usefulness  of 
Sky  lab  progi'ess  that  a  number  of  ex- 
periments onboard  the  Skylab  mission 
have  been  contributed  by  yoimg  students 
all  over  the  United  States.  One  of  these 
students  is  Roger  Johnston  of  the  Carle- 
ton  College,  Northfield.  Minn. 

I  think  it  is  significant  and  important 
that  America's  young  people  have  the 
opportunity  to  participate  directly  in  our 
national  space  program  through  Skylab 
and  I  commend  Mr.  Cope's  article  to 
my  colleagues  and  the  general  public : 

Youth,  19,  Created  Experiment  Skylab 

Will  Test 

(By  Lewis  Cope) 

Roger  Johnston  of  Carleton  College  will 
have  an  ingenious  experiment — to  study  how 
liquids  behave  in  the  weightlessness  of 
space — aboard  the  manned  Skylab  space  sta- 
tion scheduled  to  be  launched  next  week. 

"It  really  should  be  something!,"  said 
Johnston,  speaking  with  boyish  enthusiasm 
rather  than  the  usual  reserved  tones  of  a 
graying  space  scientist.  And  no  wonder 

Johnston  is  19  years  old. 

He's  a  freshman  physics  major  at  th<? 
Northfield,  Minn.,  college.  And  his  experi- 
ment, which  cost  the  space  agency  only  S800 
to  build,  was  accepted  for  the  $2.5-bilIlon 
Skylab  space  mission  whUe  he  still  was  a 
higli-school  student  in  Roseviile. 

tJie  118-foot-long  Skylab.  the  size  of  a 
sm^ll  house,  will  be  rocketed  Into  earth  orbit 
Mrfy  14.  The  next  day  its  first  3-man  crew  will 
go  up  in  another  rocket  to  start  a  4-\vcek 
visit. 

A  second  group  of  three  astronauts  will 
make  an  8-week  visit  starting  in  August,  and 
the  third  3-man  crew  will  start  another  8- 
week  visit  in  November. 

"My  experiment  is  to  i>e  done  by  the  th::d 
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crew,"  explained  Johnston,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Glenn  H.  Johnston,  1833  Draper  Dr., 
RosevUle.  "It'll  only  take  them  about  10 
minutes  to  do  It — but  it  will  take  them  an- 
other 30  minutes  to  set  things  up  before  they 
start." 

Johnston's  experiment  is  to  study  how 
capillary  action — a  common  phenomenon  on 
parth — works  in  the  weightlessness  of  sj^ce 
where  there's  no  pull  of  gravity. 

Capillary  action  makes  liquids  rise  in  small 
tubes  and  into  the  tiny  openings  of  porous 
material.  It  makes'  a  blotter  absorb  ink,  sd- 
lows  water  that  enters  a  plant's  roots  to  climb 
to  the  leaves,  and  helps  human  blood  travel 
through  the  tiny  blood  vessels  in  the  body. 

The  Skylab  astronauts  will  open  three 
bojfes,  each  about  the  size  of  a  loaf  of  bread, 
to  set  up  his  experiment.  Then  they  will 
photograph  how  blvie-dyed  water  and  re- 
dyed  oil  climb  up  tubes  and  stainless-steel 
screen. 

"The  fluids  should  shoot  up  pretty  fast — 
since  there  will  be  no  gravity  holding  them 
down — so  high-speed  movie  photography  will 
be  used,"  Johnston  said.  He  estimated  the 
water  would  reach  the  top  of  the  10-inch- 
hlgh  tube  in  two  seconds,  but  the  oil  would 
rise  somewhat  slower. 

Dr.  Raymond  Gause,  a  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  .Administration  (NASA'  sci- 
entist at  the  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center 
in  HuutsviUe,  Ala.,  said  in  a  phone  inter- 
view: 

"There  has  never  been  any  studies  in  space 
on  this  before.  We  don't  know  Just  what  will 
happen. 
'"For  example,  what  will  happen  when  the 
liquid  reaches  the  top  of  the  tube?  Will  it 
bulge  out  into  a  round  ball?  Or  will  it 
break  up  and  form  a  lot  of  droplets?  And 
Just  how  fast  will  it  rise? 

"This  knowledge  about  how  fluids  behave 
in  space  could  help  us  design  more  efficient 
fuel  systems  for  future  space  vehicles." 

Could  it  help  better  iinderstand  how 
blood  and  other  fluids  behave  In  au  astro- 
naut's body  while  he's  in  space? 

"It  possibly  could,''  Dr.  Gause  answered. 
"It's  like  a  lot  of  experiments.  Tovi  never 
know  what  you  may  And,  o/how  it  may  be 
used  later.  That's  what  makes  things  so 
interesting." 

In  all,  the  Skylab  crew  will  perform  more 
than  270  scientific  studies. 

Most  have  been  developed  by  veteran  space 
scientists.  But  Johnston's  and  10  others  were 
designed  by  high  school  students  and  se- 
lected in  a  nationwide  competition  spon- 
sored by  NASA  and  the  National  Science 
Teachers  Association. 

"These  are  not  Just  flU-in  experiments, 
but  ones  we  really  expect  to  learn  a  lot 
from,"  Dr.  Gause  said.  "In  fact,  the  program 
has  been  such-  an  interesting  one  that  the 
astronauts  are  extremely  excited  by  these 
student  experiments." 

Johnston  has  made  two  trips  to  the  Mar- 
shall Space  Flight  Center  to  work  in  the  final 
design.  He  will  be  NASA's  guest  at  Cape  Ken- 
nedy in  May  14  and  15  when  the  space  station 
and  the  first  crew  are  launched.  , 


COST  OVERRUNS:  A  $31  BILLION 
LUXURY 


HON. 


JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  8,  1973 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
certainly  we  are  all  concerned  with  and 
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desirous  of  securing  the  maximum  value 
for  every  taxpayer's  dollar  expended — 
and  in  tliis  connection  I  want  to  com- 
mend our  esteemed  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  for  his 
outstanding  work  in  pinpointing  the  de- 
tails of  a  massive  pattern  of  cost  over- 
runs by  th^  Department  of  Defense. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (l^^r. 
AspiN)  was  formerly  employed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  is.a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 

•■his  latest  report — as  published  in  Pi'o- 
gressive  magazine — shows  that  on  45 
major  weapons  systems  cost  oven'uns 
have  amoimted  to  $31.3  billion — not 
million — but  billions. 
His  conclusion  in  the  article  Is: 
Not  only  is  every  major  weapons  system 
a  flaming  cost  overrun,  but  there  Is  no  re- 
lief in  sight— and  there  will  not  be  as  long 
as  the  Pentagon  maintains  its  taste  for  need- 

•  lessly  fancy  and  sophisticated  new  weapons. 

My  own  view  is  that  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  should  direct  all 
weapons  systems  to  the  same  searcliing 
and  critical  scrutiny  that  it  applies  to 
programs  for  our  public  works  develop- 
ments, our  elderly,  schoolchildren,  small 
towns  and  rural  areas,  and  health  and 
medical  research,  among  others. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  American  people,  I  place  the 
article  from  the  Progressive  in  the  Record 
herewith. 

The  article  follows: 

Cost  Ovehruns:  A  $31  Billion  Luxury 
(By  Les  Aspin) 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  peo- 
ple are  surfeited  with  weapons  cost  overrun. 
Not  so  long  ago,  in  an  open  hearing  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  a  Navy 
oflScial  admitted  that  the  cost  of  the  Patrol 
Frigate  program  had  risen  $513  million  since 
bxidget  time  last  year.  Not  only  did  this  news 
not  make  the  headlines.  It  took  a  month 
before  any  newspapers  even  mentioned  the 
fact.  This  is  not  the  only  example.  In  recent 
months  costs  in  excess  of  amounts  budgeted 
have  been  announced  on  the  C-5A  (another 
$259  million),  the  Mark  48  torpedo  ($33.1 
million),  and  the  SRAM  missile  ($300  mil- 
lion). Although  these  sums  are  hardly  be- 
neath notice — the  total  budget  for  OEO  com- 
munity action  programs  this  year  was  no 
more  than  $300  million— the  press  apparently 
was  not  interested. 

A  recent  study  by  Jib^'Oeneral  Accounting 
Office  shows  Just  what  a  here-we-go-again 
story  about  overruns  have  become.  The  study, 
entitled  Cost  Growth  Major  Weapons  Sys- 
tems, was  presented  to  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  March  26  of  this  year. 
It  shows  that  on  forty-five  major  weapons 
systems  Ui  the  U.S.  arsenal,  cost  overruns 
have  amounted  to  $31.3  billion.  This,  and  the 
particulars  on  some  of  the  more  egregious 
overruns  on  the  list,  were  duly  if  cursor- 
ily reported  by  the  media.  Perhaps  because 
the  accounts  were  so  brief,  however,  they 
failed  to  mention  what  I  think  Is  an  even 
more  significant  fact:  of  all  forty-five  weap- 
ons systems,  every  one  was  a  cost  overrun. 

Thi^best  demonstration  of  this  fact  Is  a 
chart  that  was  printed  as  an  appendix  to  the 
GAO  study: 
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COST  OVERRUNS.  JUNE  30,  1972 
[In  millions  of  dollars) 


Develop- 

Planning 

ment 

Current 

System 

estimate 

estimate 

estimate 

Army: 

UTTAS ; 

2, 307. 3 

2, 307. 3 

2,344.5 

HLH 

119.3 

119.3 

123.1 

SAM-D 

4,916.8 

4,031.0 

5,240.5 

TACFIRE 

123.6 

160.5 

218.2 

Cheyenne 

125.9 

125.9 

331.6 

Improved  HAWK. 

335.5 

588.2 

758.3 

Lance 

586.7 

652.9 

776.6 

TOW 

410.4 

727.3 

651.6 

Dragon 

382.2 

404.2 

484.7 

M60A2 

162.1 

205.6 

402.8 

Safeguard...'. 

4,105.0 

4,185.0 

7,975.0 

Air  Force: 

F-15 

6,039.1 

7,355.2 

7,802.0 

B-1... 

8,954.5 

11,218.8 

11.112.6 

AWACS 

2,656.7 

2,661.6 

2,661.3 

F-Ul 

4,686.6 
3,423.0 

5, 505. 5 
3,413.2 

6,994  6 

C-5A    

4, 526  4 

F-5E 

698.6 

84.5 

1,379.1 

167.1 

315.5 

84.5 

1,379.1 

236.6 

297.4 

A-X       

84  5 

A-7D 

1,324.8 

SRAM 

1,325.9 

Mavericl( 

257.9 

383.4 

385.3 

MMII 

3,014.1 

4,254.9 

4.906.4 

MMIII 

2,695.5 

4,673.8 

6,110.5 

Mavy: 

S-3A 

1,763.8 

6,166.0 

586.2 

689.7 

2,891.1 

6, 166. 0 

586.2 

817.7 

3,151.8 

F-14  

5,271.6 

E-2C     

873.8 

LA6B 

1.575.6 

A-7E  

1,465.6 
503.6 

1,465.6 
503.6 

2,776.0 

Harrier 

525.5 

p.3C 

1.294.2 
687.2 

1,294.2 
740.7 

2,487.0 

Sparrow-E 

339.5 

Sparrow-F 

151.5 

707.7 

1,276.9 

Poseidon 

4,568.7 

4,568.7 

*,  751.0 

Condor 

356.3 

441.0 

524.8 

Phoenix 

370.8 

536.4 

1,113.7 

SSN-688.... 

1.658.0 

5, 747. 5 

8,096.1 

OLGN-38 

3.980.0 

820.4 

820.4 

CVAN-68,69 

946.5 

1,063.2 

1,316.2 

LHA 

1.380.3 

1,380.3 

970.0 

DD963    

1,784.4 
720.5 
388.0 

2,581.2 

1,753.8 

427.6 

2,750.3 

Mark  48 

1,957.9 

Aegis 

484.1 

VAST-247 

241.1 

312.0 

435.4 

DE-1052    .      .  . 

1,285.1 
2,515.8 

1,259.7 
2,515.8 

1,430.5 

SSN-637 

2,929.1 

Total. 

81,216.8 

93,569.7 

112,695.8 

The  author  of  the  study  on  overruns,  Has- 
sell  B.  Bell,  a  deputy  director  of  the  GAO, 
outlined  his  method  to  me.  All  his  figures, 
he  said,  came  from  Selected  Acquisition  Re- 
ports, or  SARS,  which  are  produced  by  the 
weapons  program  office  in  the  Pentagon.  To 
begin,  he  took  the  SARS  for  all  major  weap- 
ons programs.  There  were  forty-eight,  in- 
cluding three — the  Trident  submarine,  the 
BBQ5  sonar  system,  and  the  Harpoon  mis- 
sile— for  which  costs  were  classified.  That 
left  him  with  a  total  of  forty-five.  'JTie  study 
is  therefore  based  on  a  comprehensive,  not  a 
random,  list. 

The  chart  itself  Is  self-explanatory.  The 
planning  estimate  is  the  cost  given  when 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  first  authorizes  the 
program.  As  the  report  says,  "It  is  char- 
acteristically low  compared  with  the  subse- 
quent development  estimates."  That  is  be- 
cause "there  are  powerful  Incentives — for 
example,  to  gain  general  approval  for  the  new 
system — to  keep  the  estimate  low."  The  plan- 
ning estimate  Is  particularly  significant  be- 
cause that  is  the  price  at  which  the  weap- 
ons system  is  sold  to  Congress.  The  develop- 
ment estimate  is  the  one  that  is  made  when 
the  development  contract  is  let.  The  "cur- 
rent estimate"  is  "the  latest  of  acquisition 
cost,"  Ui  this  case  as  of  June  30,  1972.  This 
estimate,  says  the  GAO  report,  "Includes  plus 
and  minus  adjustments  for  quantity 
changes,  engineering  changes,  anticipated 
infiation  or  cost  escalation  from  specific 
data,  and  estimating  errors  discovered  after 
the  development  estimate."  It  does,  indeed. 

The  only  explanation  that  may  be  required 
for  the  table  Is  for  the  few  weapons  systems 
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(Indicated  by  asterisks  on  the  chart)  that  ap- 
pear not  to  be  cost  overruns.  Under  careful 
Mamination  all  of  them  turn  out  to  be  over- 

ruus: 

Tlie  F-5E,  the  fighter  plane  we  are  sup- 
plying the  Vietnamese  Air  Force,  shows  a 
drop  of  about  $400  million  from  planning  to 
current  estimate.  However,  this  is  only  a  mat- 
ter of  selective  bookkeeping.  It  does  not  in- 
clude the  cost  of  242  aircraft  bought  for 
South  Vietnam's  President  Nguyen  Van 
Tliieu.  Under  a  Department  of  Defense  dl- 
rocUve.  these  foreign  sales  are  not  considered 
program  acquisition  costs  in  the  SAR.  The 
actual  cost  of  the  F-5E  program  is  $705.6 
million — a  modest  overrun,  but  an  over- 
run, nevertheless,  of  $7  million. 

The  A-X.  an  experimental  tactical  support 
aircraft  under  development  by  the  Air  Force, 
appears  to  be  holding  steady  at  $84.5  mil- 
lion—planning, development,  and  current 
estimate.  This  would  be  cause  for  rejoicing, 
except  that,  unfortunately,  these  figures  are 
meaningless.  They  represent  only  the  cost 
of  developing  "wo  A-X  prototypes.  They  do 
not  include  additional  developmental  costs 
(estimated  currently  at  $204  mUlion)  or  pro- 
curement costs  (about  $1.3  billion).  That's 
for  starters.  The  raison  d'etre  of  the  A-X, 
we  are  told,  was  to  destroy  tanks.  For  this 
reason  it  was  to  be  fitted  with  a  30mm  can- 
non. Not  only  has  the  30mm  cannon  not  yet 
been  developed  (much  less  tested  to  see 
whether  its  recoil  will  shake  the  A-X  apart), 
but  costs  for  developing  such  a  weapon  arc 
somehow   missing   from   A-X   estimates. 

The  A-7D,  an  Air  Force  fighter  plane,  actu- 
ally appears  to  have  decreased  about  $50 
million  from  the  first  cost  estimate.  This  is 
misleading,  because  over  the  same  period  the 
program  dropped  from  517  aircraft  to  411, 
raising  tlie  price  more  than  half  a  million 
dollars  per  plane. 

The  strange  tale  of  the  P-14,  the  Navy's 
supersonic,  swing-wing,  super-duper  fiying 
machine,  should  by  now  be  known  to  all. 
The  planning  estimate  of  $6.1  billion  was  for 
469  of  these  wondrous  Grumman  aircraft. 
The  current  estimate  shown  on  the  chart, 
$5.3  billion.  Is  for  313.  According  to  these 
figures,  the  cost  per  airplane  has  jumped 
from  $13.1  million  to  $16.8  million.  But  we 
must  remember  that  the  latest  estimate  on 
the  chart  is  for  June  30,  1972.  The  per  unit 
cost  of  the  P-14  is  now  somewhere  around 
$25  million.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that 
when  Admiral  Elmo  Ziimwalt,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  testified  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  tliis  spring,  he  suggested 
that  the  best  way  to  lower  the  unit  cost 
would  be  to  buy  still  more  P-14s.  Not  too 
surprisingly,  the  president  of  Grumman 
Aerospace,  Corporation,  who  was  on  hand  for 
the  same  hearing,  agreed  enthusiastically. 

The  Sparrow -E  is  an  air-to-air  missile,  an 
interim  stage  along  the  way  to  the  Sparrow- 
F  missile.  Precise  data  on  the  Sparrow  mis- 
siles, as  on  all  missiles  still  in  development 
or  production,  are  classified.  However,  one 
can  safely  say  that  the  reason  for  the  dif- 
ference between  the  plamimg  estimate  and 
the  current  estimate  on  the  Sparrow-E  is 
that  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  stopped  buying 
it  and  started  buying  the  Sparrow-F — which 
more  than  maiMte^p  for  the  difference. 

The  DLGN-38  is  the  Navy's  "nuclear 
guided  missile  frigate  of  the  future."  It  Is 
being  built  to  escort  the  Navy's  nuclear  car- 
riers of  the  future,  four  to  a  carrier.  Tlie 
planning  estimate  of  $3.98  billion  was  for 
twenty-three  ships.  The  current  estimate 
of  $820  million  is  for  five.  In  the  process  the 
cost  per  unit  has  more  than  doubled.  Fur- 
thermore, if  the  Navy  still  believes  it  needs 
four  guided  missile  frigates  to  keep  each 
nuclear  carrier  from  getting  lonely,  it  has  not 
asked  for  a  full  complement  of  DLGN-38s.  A 
fourth  nuclear  carrier  has  already  been  budg- 
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eted  by  Congress.  So.  besides  everything 
else,  the  current  estimate  is  erroneous  and 
misleading. 

The  LHA,  Litton  Industries'  contribution 
to  civilization,  is  the  Amphibious  Assault 
Ship.  Here  again,  as  wishful  thinking  and 
ineiTiclent  management  have  driven  up  the 
progr.im  cost,  the  quantity  has  been  cut 
b.ick.  The  origUial  estimate"  of  S1.38  bUlion 
was  for  niiie  LQAs.  The  ciurenl  estimate  of 
$970  mliiion  is  for  five.  Per  vtiUt  cost  has 
risen  from  $153  to  $194  million,  and  all  lu- 
tlications  are  thatthl.s  is  not  the  end  for 
thii  misbegotten  pftgram. 

This  GAO  report  places  the  greatest  blame 
for  the  military's  abject  record  on  the  Pen- 
tagon itself.  In  a  pie  chart  it  identifies  the 
causes  of  overruns  as  estimating  errors 
(twenty-five  per  cent).  Inflation  (thirty  per 
cent) .  and  changes  by  the  military  ( foriy-five 
per  cent) .  "Much  of  this  type  of  cost  growth,"' 
says  the  report,  referring  to  the  biggest  .slice 
of  the  pie.  "results  from  luirealistic  per- 
formance targets  at  the  oiii.set.  .  .  .  Overly 
ambitious  perfomiance  requirements,  com- 
bined with  low  initial  co-it  predictions  and 
optimistic  rush  estimates,  lead  almost  In- 
evitably to  engineering  changes,  schedule 
slippages,  and  cost  increases."  The  worst 
overruns,  for  example,  are  always  on  the  most 
e.Kotic  and  ambitious  programs,  like  the  F-14, 
the  C-5A.  or  the  Che.venne.  The  most  modest 
overruns  are  on  "simple"  and  generally  effec- 
tive weapons  systems  like  the  F-5E  or  the 
A-7D. 

To  quote  again  from  the  report:  "Most 
resources  are  invested  in  systems  to  replace 
systems  that  perform  the  same  types  of  mis- 
sions. The  successive  generation  of  systems 
which  follow  this  pattern  push  state-of-the- 
art  frontiers  and,  of  course,  costs  increase 
with  each  increment  of'lmprovement.  This 
technological  momentum  can  ^e  expected 
to  drive  costs  up  no  matter  how  well  the 
programs  are  managed." 

So,  if  it  is  any  comfort  to  those  who  have 
become  satiated  with  the  whole  subject,  the 
situation  is  even  worse  than  we  thought. 
Not  only  is  every  major  weapons  system  a 
flaming  cost  overrtin,  but  there  is  no  relief 
In  sight — and  there  will  not  be  as  long  as 
the  Pentagon  maintains  its  taste  for  need- 
lessly fancy  and  sophisticated  new  weapons. 
Or,  as  long  as  Congress  allows  the  Pentagon 
to  Uidulge  its  appetites.  Or — and  this  Is  tha 
point  I  am  tryUig  to  make — so  long  as  the 
press  allows  them  both  to  remain  relatively 
untouched  and  untroubled  in  their  ob- 
scurity. Being  Jaded  is  surely  understand- 
able, but  in  a  country  that  urgently  needs 
programs  of  housing,  education.  Job  traUiiug, 
and  the  social  services,  it  Is  a  $31  billion 
lii.xurv  that  none  of  us  can  afford. 
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HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  8,  1973 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  the 
process  of  sending  a  newsletter  to  all  of 
the  postal  patrons  in  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District.  Included  in  my  re- 
port are  the  results  of  my  third  annual 
constituent  questionnaire.  I  include  the 
text  of  my  newsletter  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 


Congressman  Norman  Lent  Reports  From 

Washington 
w.\ti:rcate    revelations    shake    administra- 
tion BUT  prove  system's  STRONG 

The  ongoing  revelations  regarding  the 
■Watergate  affair  have  left  us  all  disillusioneU 
and  shaken  that  such  a  .sordid  chain  of  events 
could  occur  within  the  top  reaches  of  cur 
government. 

These  deplorable  events,  which  have  blown 
a  dark  cloud  over  '^-he  Nixon  Administration, 
have  unforLunaiely  also  given  rise  to  feelmg^ 
of  mistrust  for  officeholders  in  general.  Wmbe, 
Watergate  comes  at  a  lime  when  the  CJjn- 
gres.s  and  most  levels  of  goveinmeni  have 
Just  b^gun  to  grapple  with  making  their 
processes  more  directly  responsive  to  citizen 
wishes  through  various  reforms. 

Th.e  Watergate  episode,  however,  also  points 
up  the  inherent  strengths  of  our  American 
.system  of  cliccks  and  isalances.  Au  alert  free 
press,  a  courageous  judye.  a  troubled  citizen- 
ery.  and  an  outspoken  Congress  each  played 
an  important  role  in  uncovering  the  wrong- 
doing. 

As  your  Congressman.  I  will  be  keepuig  a 
watchful  eye  to  see  that   those  responsible 
for  Watergate  are  brought  to  Jvistice  and  that 
i  he  public  gets  all  the  facts. 
LO.fc  islanders  have  much  AT  stakk:   less 

ENtTlGY    OR    OFFSHORE    DRH  LING.' 

There  fs  much  talk  these  days  abottt  an 
"energy  crisis",  the  possibility  of  giisoline 
rationing  this  summer,  and  the  prospect  of 
another  home  heating  oil  shortage  next 
winter. 

But  there  are  many  signs  that  point  to 
the  fact  that  any  "energy  crisis"  may  be 
somewhat  less  than  real.  Tlie  Federal  Trade 
Commission  recently  hinted  that  it  may  be 
the  major  oil  companies  who  are  helping 
to  construct  the  so-called  "energy  crisis  ".  for 
they  stand  to  benefit  the  most  from  price 
hikes  for  fuels.  On  the  other  hand  the  oil 
firms  claim  that  the  present  shortage  Is 
simply  a  result  of  backward  goverrmient  poli- 
cies and  misinformed  opposition  of  environ- 
mentalists in  blocking  refinery  construction 
and  other  projects  which  would  permit  in- 
creased production. 

Don't  let  it  happen 

Nobody  knows  which  version  is  true.  Never- 
theless, there  is  much  we  can  all  do  to  see 
that  this  predicted  "energy  crisis"  does  not 
happen.  And  we  Long  Islanders  have  a  real 
stake  m  leading  the  effort  to  prove  that  we 
don't  want,  and  don't  need,  more  oil.  For 
if  we  don't  set  an  example  by  cutting  back  on 
our  individual  use  of  energy,  the  push  will 
grow  stronger  for  opening  up  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  for  offshore  oil  drilling,  a  prospect  that 
many  of  us  would  rather  do  without.  \ 
Sending  booklet  soon 

I  will  soon  be  mailing  all  of  you  a  small 
booklet  with  some  excellent  tips  about  how 
to  cut  down  on  energy  use  in  our  everyday 
lives.  There  are  some  excellent  suggestions 
about  conserving  energy,  and  1  hope  we  can 
Join  together  in  practicing  some  of  the;n  as 
the  sximmor  begins. 

We  stand  to  lose 

We  only  stand  to  lose  by  continuing  to 
stuff  ourselves  at  the  "energy  plate."  Tills  is 
one  way  you  can  do  something  about  gov- 
ernment policy.  Let's  show  them  we  don't 
need  offshore  oil  drilling  off  our  Long  Island 
shores! 

I  hope  you  will  look  for  the  booklet  on 
energy  conservation  tips  In  the  next  several 
weeks  and  then  Join  me  in  cutting  back! 

Photo  caption 

Rep.  Lent  (r)  Joined  Hempstead  Presiding 

Supervisor  Francis  Purcell  (L)  on  a  tour  of 

one  of  the  Town's  Environmental  Education 

Centers  in  Oceanside.  Lent  is  trying  to  gamer 
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more  Federal  aid  monies  for  Hempstead's  Sno 
program,  one  of  the  Nation's  best. 

X  WILL  VOTE  AGAINST  FUKTHER  FtTNDS:  V.8. 
BOMEING  OF  CAMBODIA  MAY  PRODUCE  MORE 
P.O.W.'S  , 

While  most  Americans,  myself  included, 
breatlied  a  sigh  of  relief  and  thanksgiving 
when  our  last  Prisoner  of  War  returned  from 
North  Vietnam,  that  event  has  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  down  ^he  curtain  on  our 
intolvement  in  Indochina  as  a  whole. 

The  Nixon  Administration  lias  continued 
to  send  U.S.  B-52s  over  Cambodia  because 
the  North  Vietnamese  continue  to  send 
troops  into  that  Nation  contrary  to  the 
Paris  Peace  Agreement.  On  a  purely  military 
basis,  the  continued  bombing  is  probably 
exacting  a  cost  on  the  North  Vietnamese.  But 
we  have  never,  in  the  long  history  of  this 
conflict,  been  able  to  consider  only  military 
aspects. 

While  past  actions  of  the  Congi-^ss  refus- 
ing efforts  to  cut  off  funding  lotjthe  Viet- 
nam war  were  politically  palnfuu/thelr  wis- 
dom seems  to  have  been  bom&nout  by  the 
Paris  Peace  accord  which  resented  in  the 
successful  return  of  our  POW^  and  a  total 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  InArietnam. 

But  I  cannot  personally  ipstify  the  con- 
tinued bombing  of  Camboma  and  plan  to 
vote  to  cut  off  any  further  funding  for  tills 
purpose  when  the  Congress  soon  considers 
an  upcoming  appropriations  bill. 

To  continue  the  bombing  will,  in  my  opin- 
ion, inevitably  produce  more  POWs,  and  re- 
kindle the  temptation  to  escalate  our  in- 
volvement in  Cambodia  into  another  Viet- 
nam— something  no  American  wants. 

I  would  appreciate  having  your  views,  both 
pro  and  con,  on  this  subject. 

THE  RESULTS  ARE  IN :   THOUSANDS  RETURN  LENT 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

Our  third  annual  questionnaire  was  a  huge 
success,  as  thousands  of  you  took  the  time  to 
flu  out  and  return  the  poll  on  some  of  the 
major  issues  of  the  day.  My  thanks  go  out  to 
all  of  you  who  responded — you  have  made 
an  outstanding  contribution  to  responsive 
government. 

The  results  of  the  questionnaire,  printed 
below,  will  serve  as  an  invaluable  aid  to  me 
in  determining  my  vote  in  the  House  on 
these  important  Issues. 

I  also  appreciated  the  himdreds  of  individ- 
ual letters  and  notes  many  of  you  sent  me 
telling  me  your  thoughts  on  these  and  other 
Issues.  I  only  wish  I  could  have  answered 
each  of  them  personally,  but  the  massive 
response  proliibited  that. 

The  questionnaire  was  Just  one  of  many 
ways  I  attempt  to  stay  in  touch  with  the 
District.  I  hope  you  will  not  hesitate  to  con- 
tact my  District  Office  in  Baldwin  if  you  have 
any  problems  with  the  Federal  Government 
or  Just  want  to  express  your  views  on  the 
issues. 

Again,  thanks  for  your  cooperation. 
I  In  percent  J 

1.  Do  you  support  the  provisions  of  the 
Paris  Peace  Agreement  calling  for  U,S.  aid  to 
help  rebuild  North  Vietnam? 

Yes 22 

No - 78 

2.  Do  you  favor  amending  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  make  abortion  illegal 
in  the  US.? 

Yes 29 

No 71 

3.  Do  you  favor  granting  unconditional  am- 
nesty to  those  who  evaded  mllitstry  service 
during  our  involvement  in  Vietnam? 

Yes 19 

No 81 

4.  Do  you  favor  imposing  tariffs  and/or 
quotas  on  foreign  imports  to  protect  Anierl- 
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can  workers,  even  though  this  may  result  in 
increased  prices  for  the  shopper? 

Yes 51 

No ^ 49 

5.  Do  you  favor  legislation  to  impose  cowi- 
pulsory  arbitration  in  emergencies  caused  by 
transportation  strikes? 

Yes  — 93 

No ._  7 

6.  Do  you  favor  full,  U.S.  diplomatic  recog- 
nition of  Red  China? 

Yes 77 

No 23 

7.  Do  you  favor  legislation  to  extend  Day- 
light Sailings  Time  throughout  the  entire 
year,  thus  giving  us  one  more  hour  of  day- 
light in  the  evenings? 

Yes 79 

No    21 

8.  Do  you  favor  President  Nixon's  efforts 
to  hold  the  line  on  spending  and  taxes  by 
trimming  existing  Federal  aid  programs? 

Yes 65 

No 35 

9.  Do  you  favor  reinstitutloh  of  mandatory 
wage/price  controls? 

Yes 74 

No _-. 26 

10.  Do  you  favor  legislation  which  would 
make  neicsmcn  immune  from  testifying  in 
civil  or  criminal  court  cases  as  to  the  source 
of  theii"  information? 

Yes :.         53 

No 47 
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HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  8.  1973 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  support  of  the  proposed  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  Hou.'^e  Resolution  382,  I  should 
like  to  make  the  following  observations: 

When  Investigation  and  prosecution  is 
done  by  the  same  agency,  there  exists  the 
po.ssibility  that  prosecutors  will  be  overly 
zealous  and  subjective  in  their  prosecu- 
tion in  an  effort  to  protect  their  self- 
interest  in  the  correctness  of  their  in- 
vestigation. However,  in  my  opinion,  the 
passibility  of  zealousness  leading  to  abuse 
of  process  is  less  in  the  drug  area  than  in 
other  areas  of  criminal  activity.  The  uni- 
fication of  prosecution  and  investigation 
in  the  .same  agency  will  enable  the  prose- 
cutor to  direct  the  investigation  toward 
a  known  drug  law  violator.  Many  times 
an  indi\idual  is  known  to  be  a  dealer  in 
narcotics,  but  the  prosecutor  does  not 
have  enough  evidence  to  warrant  an  ar- 
rest. A  unified  command  will  allow  the 
prosecutor  to  focus  investigative  re- 
sources. The  prosecutor  will  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  make  the  decision  on  whether 
to  delay  arrest  in  hopes  of  gaining  more 
evidence  to  strengthen  the  prosecution's 
case  and  perhaps  lead  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  other  criminals  in  the  distribu- 
tion chain. 

In  contrast  to  most  crimes  which  are 
committed  by  individuals  acting  alone, 
drug  distribution  is  carried  on  for  the 
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most  part  by  criminal  groups.  To 
coimteract  such  criminal  conspiracies 
which  overlap  jurisdictional  boundaries, 
a  national  effort  is  needed.  The  reorga- 
nization plan  is  a  virtually  unique  effort 
in  a  well  defined  area  and  thus  the 
danger  of  the  reorganization  being  a  step 
toward  a  national  police  force  is  small. 
The  proposal  is  not  likely  to  be  viewed  as 
precedent  to  be  followed  in  other  areas. 

The  issue  of  federalism  is  not  as 
controlling  in  this  area  as  it  should  be  in 
other  areas.  Since  the  drug  operation  is 
national  and  international  in  its  opera- 
tion, an  effective  program  in  one  city  or 
State  would  probably  only  result  in  a 
shift  of  the  organized  operation  to  a  dif- 
ferent area,  without  eliminating  the 
problem.  Effective  law  enforcement  by 
local  authorities  would  only  result  in  the 
imprisonment  of  the  small  man  in  the 
chain,  for  which  there  are  many  re- 
placements. An  effective  progi-am  neces- 
sitates a  national  approach  in  which  the 
information  gained  through  the  arrest  of 
the  street  seller  of  drugs  can  be  used  to 
trace  the  chain  back  to  the  organized 
supplier  and  importer,  who  is  usually 
beyond  the  reach  of  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies. 

Information  as  to  who  is  doing  the  in- 
ternal distribution  is  of  vital  importance 
in  apprehending  the  smugglers.  A  flow  of 
information  concerning  each  part  of  the 
chain  is  important.  Such  flow  of  In- 
formation would  be  more  readily  secured 
through  a  imified  agency. 

The  reorganization  plan  will  give  us 
the  imity  of  command  that  is  necessary 
for  a  successful  effort  against  the  drug 
problem.  It  is  timely,  and  must  not  be 
delayed. 

GULP     SUPERPORTS     AWAIT     THE 
GREEN  LIGHT 


HON.  DAVID  C.  TREEN 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  8,  1973 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
sei-ting  a  recent  article  from  Business 
Week  which  discusses  Gulf  superports. 
This  question  is  particularly  timely  at 
present  since  the  House  Committees  on 
Public  Works,  Interior,  and  my  own  com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies, will  be  holding  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  upcoming  days: 
Gulf  Superports  Await  the  Green  Light: 
Louisiana  Will  Build  as  Soon  as  Congress 
Acts — Havens  for  Supertankers 
Louisiana's  Lafourche  Parish  is  Cajun 
country:  a  marshy  land  rich  in  sugar  cane 
and  pirate  lore.  But  by  this  time  next  year, 
Lafourche  will  probably  be  crawling  with 
heavy  eqvilpment  as  construction  crews  move 
In  to  start  building  the  first  U.S.  offshore 
superport — a  $500-mllllon  facility  capable  of 
handling  tankers  of  up  to  500,000  deadweight 
tons. 

The  U.S.  will  have  to  build  a  number  of 
superports  like  the  one  at  Lafourche  if  it  is 
going  to  be  able  to  Import  economically 
enough  crude  oil  to  meet  soaring  domestic 
demand  for  energy  in  the  next  decade,  oil 
men  say.  At  present,  tankers  bringing  oil  to 
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East  and  Gulf  coast  oil  terminals  average 
only  about  47,000  tons,  and  it  costs  about  $13 
a  ton  to  transport  oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  unload  It  in  the  U.S.  in  such  ships.  By 
contrast,  a  250,000-ton  tanker  could  bring  in 
and  unload  its  crude  oil  at  a  Lousiana  super- 
port  for  about  $5.70  a  ton.  The  cost  drops  to 
S5.15  a  ton  in  a  giant  500.000-ton  super- 
tanker. 

Building  the  superports  should  help  spur 
U.S.  oil  companies  to  build  more  domestic 
refineries,  which  would  also  lielp  meet  energy 
demands.  New  refinery  capacity  lias  grown 
very  little  in  the  last  few  years,  and  the  lack 
of  terminals  for  supertankers  along  the  East 
and  Gulf  coasts  is  one  reason  for  this. 

This  is  why  the  Nixon  Administration,  in 
one  of  its  moves  to  ease  the  energy  crisis,  is 
seeking  legislation  to  permit  construction  of 
superports  beyond  the  tliree-niile  limit.  Sev- 
eral Congressional  conunittees  will  consider 
legislation  next  month.  And  if  a  new  law  is 
passed,  the  fetate  of  Louisiana  will  be  ready. 

A  year  ago,  its  own  legislature  created  a 
state  agency,  the  Louisiana  Superport  Au- 
thority, to  consider  the  plea  of  13  companies 
to  build  a  deep-water  terminal  in  the  Gulf. 
21  miles  south  of  Bayou  Lafourclie.  The  com- 
panies, formed  into  an  organization  called 
LOOP  (for  Louisiana  Offshore  Oil  Port,  Inc.) , 
propose  to  build  a  superport  consisting  of 
huge  floating  buoys  to  receive  oil  from  tank- 
ers too  big  to  dock  at  U.S.  ports,  pump  plat- 
forms to  push  oil  through  large-diameter 
pipelines  to  shore,  and  onshore  oil  storage 
tanks.  At  least  part  of  the  oil  coming  through 
the  LOOP  superport,  its  administrators  prom- 
ise, would  be  fed  into  the  St.  James  (La.) 
terminal  of  Capline — a  pipeline  that  can 
move  oil  at  a  rate  of  1 .2  million  barrels  a  day 
from  the  Gulf  Coast  to  the  Midwest  and  as 
far  north  as  Chicago. 

MOVING   AHEAD 

Construction  of  the  superport  off  La- 
fourche could  start  as  early  as  mld-1974, 
according  to  LOOP  President  William  B. 
Read.  Limited  operation  would  be  possible  by 
mid-1976.  Initially,  the  superport  could  han- 
dle only  1.7  million  barrels  a  day.  but  that 
could  be  raised  to  4  million  barrels  as  the 
nimiber  of  buoys  was  increased  from  three  to 
five  and  the  number  of  pipelines  doubled  to 
four. 

LOOP  has  an  impressive  list  of  member 
companies,  among  them  Ashland  Oil,  Inc., 
Chevron  Pipe  Line  Co.,  Exxon  Pipeline  Co., 
Marathon  Oil  Co.,  Shell  Oil  Co.,  Tenneco  Oil 
Co.,  Texaco,  Inc.,  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California. 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio),  and  Texas  Eastern 
Transmission  Corp.  They  have  raised  the  $1 
million  needed  to  get  their  superport  plans 
developed,  and  the  State  of  Louisiana  has 
been  in  there  pitching,  too. 

For  $86,000.  the  state  government  per- 
suaded the  Louisiana  State  University  Center 
for  Wetlands  Resources  to  study  the  environ- 
mental aspects  of  LOOP'S  proposal.  Kaiser 
Engineers,  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  won  a  $100,000 
contract  to  act  as  a  consultant  to  the  Super- 
port  Authority  and  to  verify  LSU's  findings. 
By  July,  LOOP'S  proposal  is  expected  to  be 
accepted  and  an  application  to  start  work 
could  be  submitted  to  Washington  a  couple 
of  months  later. 

EVES    OF    TEXAS 

Louisiana  was  the  first  state  to  set  up  a 
commission  to  seek  a  superport.  But  Texas 
was  not  far  behind.  The  Texas  Offshore  Ter- 
minal Commission,  set  up  last  fall,  is  liolding 
hearings  on  how  a  superport  terminal  should 
be  planned,  financed,  and  built.  It  already 
has  one  eager  bidder — a  consortium  of  12 
oil  and  chemical  companies  that  operates 
under  the  name  of  Seadock. 

All  12  companies  have  refineries  or  petro- 
chemical plants  on  the  Gulf  Coast  between 
Lake  Charles,  La.,   and  Freeport,  Tex.  The 
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group  envisions  a  system  that  covild  handle 
up  to  4-million  bbl.  a  day  and  has  leased  land 
in  the  Freeport  area  on  which  to  build  stor- 
age tanks  that  would  be  Included  in  the  $400- 
million  project. 

Some  200  miles  of  pipelines  would  he 
needed  to  bring  the  crude  ashore  and  dis- 
tribute it  to  all  the  member  companies.  The 
offshore  terminal  would  be  located  20  ml.  to 
30  ml.  out  in  the  Gulf.  Like  the  Louisiana 
superport.  the  Texas  plans  call  for  using  a 
single-point  bvioy  mooring  system  to  which  a 
500.000  ton  supertanker  coulU  tie  up  and  un- 
load its  crude.  In  the  Initial  stages,  there 
would  be  several  buovs.  each  pttached  to  its 
cvn  base  on  the  Gulf  floor. 

LOOKING    AHEAD 

The  buoy  system,  according  to  spokesmen 
for  both  LOOP  and  Seadock.  is  inherently 
safe  because  it  will  allow  a  supertanker  to 
swing  freely  with  the  tide  as  it  unloads  its 
cargo.  In  a  hurricane,  the  buoy  miglit  rip 
loose  from  its  mooring,  but  no  tanker  would 
be  unloading  then.  Plans  are  on  the  drawing- 
boards  for  other,  more  expensive  offshore 
superports.  Among  tiiem : 

A  mother  ship,  or  floating  storage,  system 
in  which  a  permanently  anchored  tanker 
would  be  used  as  a  docking  point. 

A  floating  wharf  that  would  permit  tlie  un- 
loading of  solid  as  well  as  liquid  cargo. 

An  offshore  island  that  would  cost  more 
but  would  be  far  less  vulnerable  to  storm 
damage. 

Such  facilities  would  take  much  longer  to 
build.  But  neither  LOOP  nor  Seadock  rules 
out  the  possibility  that  it  can  expand  plans 
to  include  such  things  once  federal  legisla- 
tion permitting  superports  becomes  law. 

OTHER    VOICES 

Some  states,  such  as  Delaware,  have  balked 
at  bringing  in  superport  facilities.  Delaware's 
Coastal  Zoning  Act  bans  any  significant  in- 
dustrial growth  along  or  near  its  coastline, 
and  the  state's  present  governor  believes  that 
it  also  outlaws  any  superport  in  Delaware 
Buy.  But  other  states  take  a  different  tack. 
New  Jersey's  Senate  this  week  rejected  a  bill 
that  would  have  placed  a  four-year  mora- 
torium on  construction  of  any  superport.  But 
it  did  approve  another  bill  giving  the  state's 
Commissioner  of  Environmental  Protection 
autliority  to  control  industrial  development 
along  the  Jersey  shore. 

"States  like  Delaware  and  New  Jersey  have 
industry  to  the  teeth."  comments  P.  J.  Mills. 
executive  director  of  Louisiana's  Superport 
Authority.  "The  environmentalists  there 
raise  unshirted  hell  when  anything  like  plans 
for  a  superport  is  announced,  and  the  politi- 
cians respond  to  the  furor.  Just  the  reverse 
has  happened  in  Louisiana.  We  brought  the 
environmentalists  in  first  and  the  state  took 
the  lead,  not  private  enterprise." 

AND  TO   THE   NORTH 

On  Canada's  east  coast,  one  superport  al- 
ready is  operating.  It  was  buUt  by  Gulf  Oil 
Canada  Ltd.  at  Port  Hawkesbury,  Nova  Scotia, 
to  serve  its  lOO.OOO-bbl.-a-day  refinery  there. 
The  port  has  unloaded  crude  from  the  326.- 
OOO-ton  Universe  Japan,  owned  by  multi- 
billionaire  shipping  magnate  Daniel  K.  Lud- 
wig.  with  no  problems. 

Across  the  Strait  of  Canso.  on  the  main- 
land, the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  is  ibuild- 
ing  a  $30-milllon  terminal  in  hopes  of  at- 
tracting refineries.  It  already  has  signed  up 
one  ctistomer,  Shaheen  Natural  Resources, 
wliich  is  building  a  200.000  bbl.  per  day  re- 
finery there.  And  in  St.  John,  New  Bruns- 
wick, work  has  started  on  a  $400-million 
superport  designed  to  cash  in  on  the  deep 
water  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Just  a  few  hun- 
dred miles  north  of  New  York. 

Tlie  Province  of  Quelkec,  too,  wants  a  super- 
port  on  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  River.  One 
of  the  proposals  for  this — made  by  Ashland 
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Oil  Canada.  Ltd.  and  New  England  Petroleum 
Co. — is  for  a  deepwater  port  able  to  handle 
300,000-ton  tankers.  A  42-in.  pipeline  would 
connect  the  on-shore  storage  tanks,  130  mi. 
east  of  Quebec,  with  Montreal  and  a  smaller 
diameter  pipe  would  continue  on  to  Buflalo 
and  Oswego.  NY.,  where  both  Ashland  and 
New  England  Petrcieum  refine  crude  oil. 


IS  HUD  BIGGEST  U.S.  SLUMLORD? 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

of    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  8.  1973 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Americans 
increasingly  lost  faith  not  only  in  their 
political  leaders,  but  in  Government  it- 
self. There  are  good  reasons  for  this  loss 
of  faith  and.  in  many  respects,  it  should 
be  welcomed  rather  than  feared.  Why 
Government  ever  possessed  such  faith  is 
a  more  interesting  question  to  explore 
than  why  it  is  now  losing  it,  but  the  facts 
of  today's  political  life  remain  misunder- 
stood by  too  many. 

One  of  Government's  most  obvious  fail- 
ures has  come  in  the  field  of  housing. 
Discu.ssing  public  housing  in  the  New 
York  area.  Harrison  Salisbuiy  of  tlie 
New  York  Times  declared  that  the  Fort 
Greene  project  in  Brooklyn  is  a  "20  mil- 
lion-dollar slum"  ideal  for  breeding' 
criminals.  Such  projects.  Sali.sbury 
states: 

Are  centers  of  Juvenile  delinquency.  They 
spawn  teenage  gangs.  They  incubate  crime. 

A  housing  man  is  quoted  as  saying 
that: 

The  first  thing  that  happens  is  the  kida 
begin  to  destroy  the  property.  Even  before 
it  is  built.  They  steal  the  place  blind.  As 
soon  as  the  windows  go  in  they  smash  them. 
They  smash  them  again  and  again.  Wliai 
difference  does  it  make,  it's  public,  ain't  it? 
That's  what  they  say. 

A  great  deal  is  at  stake  in  the  area  of 
public  housing.  The  budget  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Detel- 
opment  for  1974  has  grown  to  $4.8  billion, 
and  there  is  an  additional  $7.4  billion  in 
"carryover"  funds  to  "finance  already 
approved  model  cities,  urban  renewal 
and  related  projects  at  current  levels  for 
several  years  to  come.  " 

One  much  discussed  example  of  Gov- 
ernment waste  and  mismanagement  in 
this  area  is  that  of  the  Piuitt-Igoe  hous- 
ing project  in  St.  Louis.  Discussing  this 
project,  Wayne  H.  Valis  notes  that: 

It  was  designed  to  be  one  of  the  show- 
places  of  low-rent  housing  propram*.  wa-< 
built  to  house  10.000  low-income  residents 
of  a  rapidly  deteriorating  St.  Louis  neighbor- 
hood. Constructed  at  a  cost  of  over  $75  mil- 
lion dollars,  the  60-acre  site  contained  33 
high  rise  units  whicli  were  widely  regarded 
as  excellently  constructed  buildings. 

What  happened?  Mr,  Valis  points  out 
that: 

The  projects'  residents  included  many  drug 
addicts,  and  crime,  violence  and  vandalism 
soon  became  rampant.  As  the  situation  de- 
teriorated. HUD  planners  and  St.  Louis  offi- 
cials resorted  to  the  ultimate  remedy.  First. 
24  of  the  33  units  were  closed,  and  the  pop- 
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ulation  of  Prultt-Igoe  was  reduced  to  2,000 — 
a  demolition  i)roeram  was  begun  in  early 
1972.  Several  of  the  high  rises  were  Immedi- 
ately blown  up  and  "an  indeterminate  num- 
ber" were  slated  to  have  their  top  seven 
stories  lopped  off.  The  cost  of  this  creative 
solution:  J38  million,  which,  when  added  to 
construction  costs,  brings  total  co^ts  to  about 
$114  million,  or  $57,000  per  Pruitt-Igoe 
resident. 

Li  an  important  article  in  Human 
Events,  Mr.  Valis  details  the  manner  in 
which  Federal  involvement  in  the  hous- 
ing field  has  led  to  v.idespread  fraud  and 
corruption.  He  concludes  that: 

HUD  ha.s  become  the  large-t  flunilord  ia 
the  U.S..  owning  thousands  of  unprofitable 
homes  throughout  the  country.  In  fact,  HUD 
in  now  the  largest  home  owner  in  several 
US.  cities. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  reconsidering 
the  great  amount  of  power  which  has, 
in  recent  years,  been  centered  in  Wash- 
ington, it  Ls  instructive  to  consider  Gov- 
ernment failures  in  the  housing  field. 

I  wish  to  shar^  t\  ith  my  colleagues  the 
following  article  by  Wayne  H.  Valis.  as- 
sistant to  the  director  for  legislative 
analysis  of  the  American  Enterprise  In- 
stitute for  Public  Policy  Research,  and 
insert  it  into  the  Record  at  this  time. 
Is  HUD  Biggest  U.S.  Slumlord? 
(By  Wayne  H.  Valis) 

In  recen^  years  the  Defense  Department  s 
cost  overruns  and  proposed  new  weapons  sys- 
tems have  been  examined  lu  minute  detail  by 
the  nation's  news  media.  Television  specials 
have  focu.sed  on  alleged  wasteful  or  unneces- 
sary defen.se  .spending  and  new.'ipapers  such 
as  the  New  York  Times  and  Washington  Post 
have  repeatedly  zeroed  In  on  the  Pentagon. 
While  this  attention  presumably  has  contri- 
buted to  the  process  of  making  intelligent 
public  policy,  there  has  been  no  such  scrutiny 
of  federal  housing  programs. 

Although  occasional  indictments  of  federal 
officials  or  businessmen  connected  with  hous- 
ing programs  are  reported,  the  media  has  not 
shown  the  same  zeal  in  examining  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
as  in  probing  the  Defense  Department.  In 
light  of  the  current  controversy  over  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  "freeze"  of  new  HUD  commit- 
ments, some  facts  and  figures  are  in  order. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Sen.  John  J.  Spark- 
man,  chairman  of  the  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee.  Kenneth  R.  Cole 
Jr.,  director  of  the  President's  Domestic 
Council,  described  federal  housing  programs 
as  "inequitable,  wasteful  and  ineffective  in 
meeting  housing  needs."  The  letter  explains 
that,  in  the  President's  view,  the  U.S.  hous- 
ing program  doesn't  serve  the  poor,  but  "In- 
stead, in  many  cases,  tne  programs  have  cre- 
ated false  expectations,  more  financial  hard- 
ship and  disappointment." 

The  letter  concludes  that  "Until  the  de- 
velopment activities  are  folded  into  the  reve- 
nue-sharing proposal,  there  will  be  a  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  new  commitments  for  wa- 
ter and  sewer  grants,  open  space  and  public 
facilities  loans." 

This  harsh  evaluation  and  the  unparalleled 
"freezing"  of  a  nmjor  social  welfare  program 
have  delighted  many  conservative  critics  of 
HUD,  but  have  arou.scd  a  swarm  of  liberal 
congressn.en  and  a  host  of  special  Interest 
groups.  Sen.  William  Proxmire  (D.-Wis.) 
called  the  Cole  letter  an  Insult,"  while  Sen. 
Robert  Packwood  (R.-Ore.)  said  it  "almost 
smacks  of  blackmail." 

Rep.  Wilbur  Mills  (D.-Ark.)  predicted  that 
federal  bousing  subsidies  would  probably  be 
continued,  despite  the  AdminlBtration's  po- 
sition, and  challenged  the  constitutionality 
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of  the  President's  action.  The  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
termed  Mr.  Nixon's  position  as  "disastrous," 
and  over  GO  officials  of  urban-oriented  inter- 
est groups  met  to  "plan  ways  of  fighting  the 
freeze."  Finally,  a  coalition  of  32  groups  in- 
volved with  the  federal  housing  program  ex- 
pressed "shock  and  dismay"  over  the  Presi- 
dent's actions. 

It  should  be  clear  that  a  let  is  at  stake 
in  this  battle.  The  HUD  budset  for  1974  has 
grown  to  $4.8  billion,  and  there  is  an  addi- 
tionr.l  $7.4  billion  in  "carry-over"  funds  to 
"finance  already  approved  Model  Cities,  ur- 
ban rcnewr.1  and  related  projects  ct  current 
levels  for  Ec\eral  years  tt>  come." 

Keccjit  studies  have  indicated  that,  unless 
halted  or  slowed  by  prcsideiitial  or  congres- 
sional action,  spending  for  low-income  hous- 
ing pro;rran'.j  alone  will  reach  $7.5  billion  by 
fiscal  1978.  "Ihe  same  report  indicates  that 
"long-term  conimttnicnts  to  pay  for  housing 
already  completed  or  started  would  cost,  in 
current  dollars,  at  least  $65  billion  and  pos- 
sibly as  much  as  .$92.7  billion  over  the  next 
40  \ ears." 

Ill  addition  to  these  expenditures,  the 
federal  government,  according  to  the  Na- 
tionnl  Journal,  is  committed  to  paying  $41 .4 
billion  over  the  next  40  years  on  housing- 
related  debt  service  alone. 

The  Administration  has  charged  that  these 
expenditures  primarily  have  benefited  devel- 
opers and  speculators  rather  than  the  poor, 
ami  ha'e  "tended  to  undermine  the  capacity 
'ji  local  government  to  respond  to  the  needs 
of  their  cltl.-'ens." 

No  doubt  the  President  had  the  now  In- 
famor.s  Pruitt-Ieoe  public  housing  project  in 
iniiid,  among  others,  when  he  reached  such 
a  cciicliisio;,. 

Pruiit-I^ce,  designed  to  be  one  of  the 
chowpieccb  of  low-rent  housing  programs, 
was  built  to  house  10,000  low-income  resi- 
dents of  a  rapidly  deteriorating  St.  Louis 
neighborlicod.  Constructed  at  a  cost  of  over 
$75  million  dollars,  the  60-acre  site  contained 
33  high-rise  units  which  were  widely  re- 
garded as  excellently  constructed  buildings. 

Problems  arose  from  the  outset.  The  proj- 
ect's residents  Included  many  drug  addicts, 
and  crime,  violence  and  vandalism  soon  be- 
came rampant.  It  also  became  apparent  that 
too  many  people  with  too  many  problems  had 
been  crowded  into  too  small  an  area.  As  the 
situation  deteriorated,  HUD  planners  and 
St.  Louis  officials  resorted  to  the  ultimate 
remedy.  First,  24  of  the  33  units  were  closed, 
and  the  population  of  Prultt-Igoe  was  re- 
duced to  2,000.  Since  it  is  widely  known  that 
vacant  buildings  attract  the  worst  elements 
in  society.  HUD  realized  that  something  had 
to  be  done  with  the  empty  buildings. 

Showing  the  creativity  for  which  bureauc- 
racy is  Justly  famous,  a  demolition  program 
was  begun  in  early  1972.  Several  of  the  high 
rises  were  immediately  blown  up  and  "an 
indeterminate  number"  were  slated  to  have 
their  top  seven  stories  lopped  off.  The  cost 
of  this  creative  solution:  $38  million,  which, 
when  added  to  construction  costs,  brings 
total  costs  to  about  $114  million,  or  $57,000 
per  Pruitt-Igoe  resident. 

In  an  interview  In  the  National  Journal, 
[ex-|Rep.  John  S.  Monagan  (D.-Conn.)  said, 
"We  are  destroying  it  in  order  to  save  It.  It 
sounds  like  something  out  of  Jonathan 
Swift,  or  better  yet,  Voltaire.  It's  a  satire  on 
the  public  houshig  program,  the  ultimate 
proof  that  nobody  wants  it." 

Those  who  would  contend  that  Pruitt- 
Igoe's  high  cost  is  an  exception  should  note 
former  HUD  Secretary  George  Romney's  es- 
timate that  a  $17,500  apartment  unit  built 
under  the  usual  40-year  Interest-subsidy 
program  will  cost  the  taxpayer  between 
(108,358  and  $141,854  during  the  40-year 
span. 

One  of  the  major  criticisms  levelled  at 
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HUD,  and  many  other  governmental  social 
programs,  is  that  It  often  substitutes  politi- 
cal values  for  market  (economic)  forces.  An 
amusing,  if  expensive,  illustration  took  place 
In  December  1972,  In  Wyoming. 

For  various  reasons,  HUD  decided  to  bring 
urban  renewal  to  downtown  Cheyenne  (pop- 
ulation 40,000).  One  of  the  major  programs 
In  the  Cheyenne  renewal  project  was  the 
construction  of  a  new  parking  lot  designed 
to  relieve  congestion  in  the'  "center  city" 
business  district.  For  tliree  years  federal  and 
city  officials  planned  the  lot,  which  was  to 
accommodate  171  cars.  Finally,  at  a  cost  of 
5300,000,  the  lot  was  opened  to  the  public. 
There  was  only  one  problem:  nobody  came. 

Unfortunately  the  urban  renewal  lot  was 
ftTther  away  from  the  heart  of  the  busine.s 
district  than  the  old-fashioned,  "congested." 
metered  parking  spaces,  and,  con.sequently, 
people  wouldn't  use  it.  Realizing  the  poten- 
tial for  embarrassment,  the  city  council  low- 
ered the  monthly  parking  free  from  $12  to  $7. 
Alas,  to  no  avail.  After  six  full  weeks  of  oper- 
ation the  total  revenues  brought  in  were  750. 
A  telling  case  of  the  futility  of  attempting 
to  replace  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
by  bureaucratic  fiat. 

The  most  severe  and  damaging  ch.irgcs 
against  federal  low-income  housing  pro- 
prams,  however,  are  the  allegations  of  wide- 
spread fraud  and  corruption.  Probes  of  such' 
charges  have  resulted  in  grand  Jury  hearings 
In  nine  cities,  and  Indictments  have  already 
been  returned  In  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago  and  Detroit. 

In  the  four  cities  where  indictments  have 
been  returned,  FHA  officials,  realtors,  con- 
tractors, builders  and  accountants  have  been 
indicted  on  a  wide  variety  of  counts,  includ- 
ing bribery,  falsification,  conspiracy  to  de- 
fraud, conflict  of  interest  and  Income  tax 
evasion. 

In  Detroit,  for  example,  high-ranking  local 
HUD  officials  and  FHA  officials  were  in  col- 
lusion on  a  variety  of  schemes  involving  de- 
fault and  foreclosure  of  over  20,000  FHA-in- 
sured  homes. 

TTie  fraud  and  corruption  victimize  not 
only  the  taxpayer,  but  also  the  poor,  and 
therein  lies  an  even  more  scandalous  tale. 
Marginal  and  deteriorating  neighborhoods 
are  "block-busted"  by  real  estate  dealers, 
who  acquire  houses,  most  of  them  in  various 
stages  of  decay,  at  extremely  cheap  prices. 
The  houses  are  given  Inexpensive  facelifts, 
and  then  reappraised  at  unrealisticaUy  high 
levels  by  local  FHA  appraisers  (many  of 
whom  are  local  realtors).  The  FHA  then 
backs  infiated  mortgages  on  the  homes,  whlc'i 
are  sold  to  the  poor.  The  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer reported  that  one  enterprising  specu- 
lator averaged  a  172  per  cent  markup  on  bis 
FHA-backed  properties. 

The  deteriorating,  Inflatedly  priced  homes 
are  then  sold  to  poor  people^-quite  often,  by 
design,  to  the  worst  risks  realtors  can  find. 
This  process  has  led  to  the  mass  abandon- 
ment of  entire  neighborhoods  by  low-income 
owners,  largely  black  and  Puerto  Rican.  who 
either  can  no  longer  afford  or  who  simply  are 
unable  to  maintain  and  keep  their  houses. 
At  this  point,  as  one  study  notes.  "Once  the 
mortgage  Is  In  serious  default,  the  private 
lender  holding  the  note  will  foreclose  on  the 
property,  and  HUD,  as  the  guarantor,  must 
pay  the  lender  and  take  possession." 

In  this  tragic  and  expensive  way  HUD  hai 
become  the  largest  slumlord  In  the  U.S.,  own- 
ing thousands  of  unprofitable  homes 
throughout  the  country.  In  fact,  HUD  is  now 
the  largest  home  owner  in  several  U.S.  cities. 

The  entire  low-income  housing  subsidy 
program  has  reached  enormous  proportions. 
It  has  grown  in  bits  and  pieces,  with  far  too 
little  hard-headed  economic  analysis  of  its 
provisions.  The  time  Is  long  since  past  for  a 
halt  in  these  programs  and.  at  least,  a  pause 
for  consideration  of  the  entire  program.  The 
President's  proposed  housing  subsidy  frece 
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is  directed  to  this  purpose  and  should  be 
supported.  Clearly  here  is  a  case  where  alter- 
native proposals  and  new  sttidies  are  desper- 
ately needed. 


LEGAL  DIGNITY  FOR  THE  POOR 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  8,  1973 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  past  6  months,  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  has 
worked  diligently  to  develop  a  viable 
legal  services  proposal.  Hearings  have 
been  held  throughout  the  countiy  as 
wfU  as  in  Washington.  We  have  heard 
from  leading  spokesmen  for  the  orga- 
nized bar,  client  groups,  elected  officials, 
and  the  administrators  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

The  committee  bill  is  a  compromise 
which  preserves  the  strengths  of  the  pro- 
gram, while  strongly  restricting  the  po- 
tential for  abuses.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
committee  action  has  received  the  sup- 
port of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  I  am  in- 
serting their  editorial  in  the  Record  for 
the  consideration  of  my  colleagues  in  tlic 
House: 

Lecal  Dignity  for  the  Pook 

Eight  years  of  experimentation  and  experi- 
ence have  proved  the  value  of  government- 
funded  legal  assistance  to  the  poor.  The 
service  has  brought  new  dignity  to  the  poor 
and  a  new  potential  for  them  to  realize  the 
constitutional  promise  of  equality  before 
the  law. 

This  success  Is  now  recognized  in  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  proposal  for  an  Independent 
National  Legal  Services  Corp.  and  in  the  im- 
plementing legislation  that  has  already 
cleared  committee  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

There  Is  not  time  to  get  the  corporation  in 
full  operation  by  July  1,  when  the  old  au- 
thorization under  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity expires,  but  there  is  provision  for 
continuing  existing  programs  during  the 
next  year  while  the  corporation  Is  set  up. 
That  is  Important.  For  any  Interruption  of 
this  service  would  be  an  Injustice. 

Changes  in  the  President's  proposal  are 
being  worked  out  in  Congress  to  ease  some 
of  the  restrictions  he  had  sought  to  im- 
pose. Of  particular  importance.  It  seems  to 
us,  is  an  amendment  to  assure  attorneys  in 
the  program  full  rights  under  the  canons 
of  ethics  and  the  codes  of  professional  re- 
sponsibility of  the  American  Bar  Assn. 

It  appears  that  the  new  legislation  will  give 
Mr.  Nixon  broader  authority,  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  corporation's  11 -member  board 
than  he  would  have  had  under  legislation 
approved  In  Congress  last  year.  The  appoint- 
ments do,  however,  require  Senate  confirma- 
tion, which  may  be  adequate  guarantee  of 
diversity  In  board  members. 

Mr.  Nixon  also  seems  to  have  won  accept- 
ance of  his  plan  for  advisory  councils,  ap- 
I)ointed  by  the  governors,  to  monitor  the 
legal  services  lu  each  state. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  a  fortnight  ago, 
Mr.  Nixon  noted  the  controversies  created 
when  federally  sponsored  programs  have  run 
counter  to  state  and  local  oflSclals.  But  he 
emphasized,  above  all,  that  "we  have  learned 
that  legal  assistance  to  the  poor,  when  prop- 
erly provided,  Is  one  of  the  most  constructive 
ways  to  help  them  help  themselves,"  and  that 
"justice  Is  served  for  better  and  differences 
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are  settled  more  rationally  within  the  sys- 
tem than  on  the  streets." 

We  are  not  worried  abotit  the  potential 
for  controversy.  It  would  seem  inevitable.  We 
are  confident  that  our  Judicial  system  can 
resist  abuse.  Most  important,  we.  think.  Is 
providing  the  corporation  with  the  freedom, 
independence  and  flexibility  so  that  the  poor 
have  the  same  access  to  the  Judicial  system, 
the  same  prospect  for  Justice  in  their  civil 
disputes,  as  are  now  available  to  those  with 
higher  incomes. 


HEAD  SHRINKERS  ATTACK  POOR 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CALIFORNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  8,  1973 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks,  public  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  continued  lobbying  efforts  of  the 
OEO  Acting  Director  Howard  Phillips 
and  his  inner-circle  staff. 

Members  of  Congress,  and  sometimes 
the  public,  through  OEO-furnished  mts- 
information,  are  being  brainwashed  with 
ending  the  war  against  poverty  based  on 
the  "Horrible  example"  technique. 

This  modei'n  head  shrinkers  operation 
was  most  recently  revealed  by  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post, 
under  date  of  June  6.  1973.  I  call  this 
most  informative  and  revealing  state- 
ment to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
especially  those  who  have  resisted  Mr. 
Phillips'  offer  to  supply  them  with  shady 
material  to  attack  the  poor: 

OEO's  Phillips  Makes  End  Run 
(By  Nick  Kotz) 

OEO  Acting  Director  Howard  Phillips  may 
have  lost  his  battle  against  the  legal  service 
program  in  the  White  House,  but  he  is  con- 
tinuing it  in  Congress,  supplying  speeches  for 
congressmen  attacking  legal  services. 

Phillips  also  has  issued  new  regulations  for 
legal  services,  which  officials  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  say  are  Inconsistent  with  the 
plan  for  a  legal  services  corporation  approved 
by  President  Nixon. 

The  President  appeared  to  have  settled  an 
inter-admlnlstratlon  fight  several  weeks  ago 
by  endorsing  legislation  for  a  public  cor- 
poration to  provide  legal  services  for  the  poor, 
and  rejecting  Phillips'  plan  to  have  legal 
service  programs  distributed  through  revenue 
sharing. 

Therefore,  proponents  of  the  legislation  In 
Congress  and  the  bar  association  were  startled 
to  see  Phillips  Issuing  regulations,  which 
could  change  the  direction  of  the  present 
program,  which  will  continue  until  Congress 
establishes  a  corporation. 

In  addition,  Phillips  has  been  lobbvlng  on 
the  Hill. 

The  Washington  Post  obtained  from  con- 
gressional sources  speech  material  which  was 
recently  prepared  by  Phillips'  aides  at  OEO 
and  used  In  speeches  by  congressmen  attack- 
ing the  whole  concept  of  legal  services  for  the 
poor. 

A  comparison  of  4he  OEO  speech  material 
with  a  round  of  speeches  by  congressmen  at- 
tacking the  program  on  the  House  floor  on 
May  31  suggests  that  at  least  three  congress- 
men used  the  OEO  material. 

The  OEO  speech  material,  which  Included 
the  proper  comments  of  congressional  ad- 
dress. 6uch  as  "Mr.  Speaker,"  was  entitled 
"Legal  Aid  Societies  Do  a  Better  Job  With 
Less  Money." 

Rep.  L.  A.  "Skip"  Bafalls  (R-Fla.)  cited 
statistics  showing  that  legal  aid  societies  did  a 
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better  and  more  economical  Job  in  Indianap- 
olis and  Boston.  The  material  was  identical 
to  the  OEO  material,  as  was  the  quotation 
that  followed  in  which  an  anonymous  Boston 
lawyer  described  legal  services  as  "a  collection 
of  highly  paid.  Indolent  attorneys  who  are 
getting  rich  easily  at  the  taxpayers'  expense, 
while  all  the  needy  must  bring  their  prob- 
lems to  the  hard-working,  low-paid  attorneys 
of  tlie  legal  aid  society." 

Rep.  Roger  Zion  (R-Ind.i  attacked  legal 
services'  repres2ntation  of  groups  by  saying 
"group  repre.sentatlon  has  usually  meant  in- 
volvement with  such  groups  as  the  Welfare 
Rights  Organization,  tenants'  rights  groups, 
the  NAACP.  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Un- 
ion, and  at  times,  the  Black  Panthers  and 
other  militant  groups."  The  OEO  speech  ma- 
terial contained  identical  language. 

Rep.  Sam  Devine  (R-Ohio)  also  attacked 
the  legal  service  program,  using  material 
identical  to  the  OEO  prepared  speeches.  In- 
cluding the  questioning  of  whether  Congress 
is  going  "to  continue  to  subsidizie  a  program 
which  Is  spending  more  time  attempting  to 
radicalize  America  than  it  is  in  helping  the 
poor." 

Lawrence  Straw,  acting  associate  director 
of  OEO.  denied  that  Phillips  is  opposing  the 
administration's  bill  In  Congress  or  seeking 
to  WTeck  the  program  by  isstiing  new  regula- 
tions. 

"We're  part  of  the  administration  team 
aiui  we  are  supporting  its  proposal  as  team 
members."  said  Straw.  "The  fact  that  we  have 
given  congressmen  material  pointing  out 
abuses  doesn't  mean  we  are  opposed  to  the 
corporation." 

Straw  said  the  OEO  speech  material,  which 
is  highly  critical  of  legal  services  as  a  con- 
cept and  as  it  has  operated,  would  be  given 
congressmen  who  requested  such  material. 

The  new  legal  service  regtUations  would  go 
Into  effect  June  29,  which  Is  one  day  before 
the  present  law  ends.  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration are  expected  to  extend  tempo- 
rarily the  present  legislation  and  transfer  its 
administration  to  HEW. 

However.  Straw  said  it  is  possible  that  OEO 
wotild  continue  to  administer  the  program. 

Tlie  proposed  new  regulations  are  contrary 
to  the  White  Hotise-proposed  bill  in  that 
they  would  prohibit  lobbying  by  legal  service 
attorneys,  would  severely  restrict  group  rep- 
resentation, and  would  define  the  mission  of 
legal  .services  as  solely  to  represent  individual 
clienta. 

Robert  Meserve.  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  protested  to  Phillips  that 
he  was  attempting  to  change  the  program  at 
•a  time  when  Congress  and  the  President  were 
adopting  a  new  one. 

"Although  thwarted  in  his  attempts  to 
completely  dismantle  legal  services."  said 
Rep.  Patricia  Schroeder  (D-Colo.)  of  the  new 
regulations.  "Phillips  is  still  doing  his  best  to 
see  that  the  existing  program  Is  well  crippled 
before  its  hopeftil  transition  into  a  corpora- 
tion." 


SAN  DIEGANS  VIEW  THE  ISSUES 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF   CALlrORNI.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  8,  1973 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  just  finished  tabulating  the  results 
of  my  biennial  survey  of  opinion  in  Cali- 
fornia's 41st  Congressional  District.  As 
usual,  there  were  some  surprises. 

I  was  heartened  both  by  the  number  of 
returns,  more  than  22.000,  and  by  the 
fresh  guidance  provided  by  a  quite  unex- 
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pected  outcome  on  some  of  the  questions. 
For  example,  more  than  four  of  every 
five  respondents  indicated  they  felt  abor- 
tions should  be  a  matter  for  the  woman 
and  her  doctor  to  decide;  in  view  of  the 
emotions  on  all  sides  of  this  issue,  I  had 
anticipated  a  much  closer  result. 

Reaction  was  mixed  on  other  issues 
presented  in  the  questionnaire.  The  ma- 
jority response  on  some  questions  was 
consen'ative,  while  on  others  a  liberal 
viewpoint  prevailed.  Once  again,  my 
constituents  have  demonstrated  their  in- 
dependence, ideological  as  well  as  polit- 
ical. 

President  Nixon  evidently  has  suffered 
some  loss  of  trust  in  a  district  which 
gave  him  53  percent  of  its  vote  in  last 
November's  election.  The  questionnaire 
was  mailed  in  late  April,  just  as  the 
Watergate  affair  began  hitting  the  head- 
lines on  a  daily  basis.  Only  25  percent 
said  they  had  more  confidence  in  the 
President  then  when  he  first  took  olBce, 
while  a  plurality  of  46  percent  reported 
less  confidence  and  another  29  percent 
Indicated  their  feelings  about  Mr.  Nixon 
wei'e  unchanged. 

On  a  matter  of  perhaps  more  imme- 
diate concern  to  this  body,  39  percent 
supported  tax  credits  to  help  offset  the 
costs  of  sending  a  child  to  a  parochial 
or  other  nonprofit  private  school,  but 
even  more — 55  percent — were  opposed  to 
this  form  of  tax  relief. 

A  complete  listing  of  the,  results  fol- 
lows: ^ 

1.  81nc«  the  U.S.  was  so  heavily  involved 
In  the  war  In  Indochina,  should  we  help  pay 
the  costs  of  rebuilding 

(Answers  in  percent) 

a.  South  Vietnam? 22 

b.  South  and  North  Vietnam? -..     11 

c.  Neither  of  them?... 67 

2.  The  Supreme  Court  has  acted  to  relax 
state  abortion  control  laws.  Do  you  think 
abortions  generally  should  be 

(Answers  In  percent) 

a.  Left  to  the  woman  and  her  doctor?..  62 

b.  Regulated  by  Government? 13 

c.  Other  6 

3.  Should  tax  credits  be  granted  to  help 
offset  the  cost^  of  sending  a  child  to  a 
paiocblal  or  ot^er  non-profit  private  school? 

(Answers  in  percent) 

a.  Tes 39 

b.  No 55 

c.  No  opinion 6 

4.  Now  that  the  Vietnam  war  Is  over,  the 
Government  must  decide  what  to  do  about 
young*  Americans  who  left  the  country  to 
escape  being  drafted.  In  your  opinion,  should 
the  draft  evaders 

(Answers  in  percent) 

a.  Be  granted  unconditional  amnesty?..'    12 

b.  Be  pardoned,  but  only  on  condition 

they  perform  useful  public  service 

for  a  period  of  at  least  2  years? 31 

c.  Be  required  to  face  trial? 45 

d.  Other 12 

5.  Do  you  sense  more  or  less  friction  these 
days  between  Government  and  the  press? 

(Answers  in  percent) 

a.  More . 64 

b.  Less . 6 

c.  Unchanged    20 

d.  No  opinion 11 

6.  Would  you  favor  or  oppose  a  federal 
"shield  law"  to  protect  newsmen  from  being 
compelled  to  disclose  sources  of  confidential 
Information? 

I 
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(Answers  In  percent) 

a.  Favor 61 

b.  Oppose 30 

c.  No  opinion 8 

7.  The  U.S.  must  build  flood  control  works 
in  the  Tla  Juana  River  Valley,  under  agree- 
ment with  Mexico.  Do  you  think 

(Answers  in  jsercent) 

a.  The  channel  should  be  as  short  and 
unobtrustive  as  possible  to  preserve  the 
natural  state  of  most  of  the  valley 37 

b.  The  channel  should  extend  to  the 
ocean,  to  afford  full  protection  agaln.st 
flash  flooding  and  thereby  foster  resi- 
dential &  commercial  marina  develop- 
ment       44 

c.  No  Opinion^ 14 

d.  Other 5 

8.  At  present,  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  is 
only  for  roadbuilding.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose 
proposals  to  let  local  government  divert  some 
of  this  money  to  rail  and  bus  transit? 

(Answers  in  percent) 

a.  Favor 59 

b.  Oppose 36 

c.  No  opinion 5 

9.  Automobiles  are  blamed,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  for  most  air  pollution.  Would  you 
consent  to  rattening  of  gasoline  If  neces- 
sary to  meet  Federal  air  quality  standards? 

(Answers  In  percent) 

a.  Favor    32 

b.  Oppose 63 

c.  No  opinion 0 

10.  The  broadcast  of  early  election  returns 
from  the  East,  where  polls  close  earlier, 
shared  blame  for  a  disappointingly  low  turn- 
out of  California  voters  in  last  November's 
election.  Would  you  favor  or  oppose  a  re- 
qxiirement  that  voting  places  everywhere  in 
the  Nation  be  closed  simultaneously  in  na- 
tional elections? 

(Answers  in  percent) 

a.  Favor 67 

b.  Oppose 22 

c.  No  opinion 10 

11.  Do  you  think  handgiws  and  their  own- 
ers should  be  registered  and  licensed  in  the 
same  fashion  as  autos  and  their  drivers? 

Answers  in  i>ercent) 

a.  Yes   . 67 

b.  No ,   30 

c.  No  c(t>lnlon L 3 

12.  Should  the  Federal  Government  spend 
more,  or  less,  or  about  the  same  amounts  of 
money  It  Is  now  doing  for  the  following 
activities? 

|tn  percent) 

Mora       Less       Same 


HeiHh 60 

Education 44 

Delense 29 

Consumer  protection 60 

Pollution  control M 

Helpint  the  poor 40 


11 

29 

20 

37 

40 

32 

12 

28 

14 

28 

28 

33 

13.  President  Nixon  has  held  ofllce  more 
than  four  years.  As  compared  with  how  you 
felt  about  him  in  1969,  do  you  now  have 
more  confidence  in  Mr.  Nixon,  less  confi- 
dence, or  about  the  same  degree  of  confi- 
dence? 

(Answers  in  percent) 

a.  More   confidence 25 

b.  Less  confidence 46 

c.  Same  degree  of  confidence 39 

14.  Should  the  President  have  the  right  to 
refuse  to  release  money  after  it  has  been 
appropriated  for  specific  purposes  by  Con- 
gress? 
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(Answers  in  percent) 

a.  Yes 33 

b.  No 60 

c.  No  opinion 6 

15.  Perhaps,  in  these  questions,  I've  missed 
some  activity— -or  inactivity — of  Government 
that  is  of  particular  concern  to  you.  if  so, 
please  tell  me  about  it  in  the  space  remain- 
ing: 

(Note — Tabulating  these  comments  re- 
flects the  following  priorities:) 

1.  Immediate  tax  reform. 

2.  Increased  crime  control. 

3.  Stricter  welfare  regulations. 

4.  Domestic  prices  should  l>e  brought  un- 
der control. 

5.  Increased  pollution  control. 

6.  Excessive  and  inefficient  Government 
spending. 

7.  Watergate  investigation  should  be  ac- 
tively pursued. 

8.  Social  Security  benefits  should  be  in- 
creased. 

9.  General  health  care. 

10.  Veterans'  benefits  should  be  increased. 

11.  Increased  emphasis  on  domestic  pro- 
grams. 

12.  Recomputatlon  for  retired  military. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HORACE  M.  CARD- 
WELL  THE  CHAIRMAN-ELECT  OP 
THE  AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  AS- 
SOCIATION IN  HOUSTON 


HON.  CHARLES  WILSON 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  8,  1973 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  join  these  per- 
sons who  last  week  in  Houston  honored 
Horace  M.  Cardwell,  the  chairman- 
elect  of  the  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion. 

During  a  dinnner  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  44th  annual  convention  of  the 
Texas  Hospital  Assoclaticm,  hospital 
administrators  and  members  of  20 
other  health  care  organizations  affliated 
and  allied  with  THA  joined  in  paying 
tribute  to  Mr.  Cardwell  and  his  lovely 
wife,  Billie  Jo. 

Mr.  Cardwell,  who  is  the  administra- 
tor of  Lufkin  Memorial  Hospital,  Lufkin, 
Tex.,  was  praised  for  his  many  con- 
tributions to  health  care  and  hospital 
administration  In  Texas  and  was  the 
subject  of  a  pictorial  essay  on  his  rise 
to  the  high  ofiBce  of  chairman-elect  of 
the  American  Hospital  Association. 

Mr.  Cardwell  was  bom  in  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.,  and  received  a  bachelor's 
degree  In  economics  from  Texas  A.  &  M., 
College  Station.  In  1941.  Prom  1941-45, 
he  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  holding  the 
rank  of  lieutenant. 

For  1  year.  Mr.  Cardwell  was  medical 
representative  for  Lederle  Laboratories, 
a  division  of  American  Cyanamid.  He 
became  assistant  administrator  of  Her- 
mann Haspital,  Houston,  Tex.,  In  1946, 
and  from  1948  until  the  present,  has  been 
administrator  of  Memorial  Hospital. 

He  has  served  as  treasurer,  vice  presi- 
dent, president,  chairman,  and  trustee  of 
the  Texas  Hospital  Association,  and  has 
served  on  councils,  committees,  on  the 
board  of  trustees,  and  In  the  house  of 
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delegates  of  tlie  AHA.  Also.  Mr.  Card- 
well  is  a  fellow  of  the  American  College 
of  Hospital  Administrators. 

Since  1954  Mr.  Cardwell  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Hospitals-Insurance- 
Physicians  Joint  Advisory  Committee  of 
Texas,  and  since  1962  he  has  been  a  di- 
lector  of  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  of 
Texas.  He  served  as  president  of  tlie  State 
Board  of  Vocational  Nurse  Examiners  for 
8  years.  In  1970  he  received  the  Earl  M. 
Collier  Av.ard  from  the  Texas  Hospital 
Association  as  administrator  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Cardwell  has  been  active  in  civic 
affairs  in  Lufkin,  serving  as  campaign 
chairman  and  director  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  United  Fund. 

As  chairman-elect  of  the  American 
Hospital  Association,  Mr.  Cardwell  chairs 
the  general  council  of  the  AHA,  among 
other  duties,  and  is  one  of  the  tliree 
elected  officers  of  the  Association. 

On  January  1,  1974,  Mr.  Cardwell  will 
assume  the  chairmanship  of  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  Association  and  as  the  chief 
elected  officer  will  be  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees. 

Tlie  people  of  Lufkin  are  vei-y  proud  of 
Mr.  Cardwell  and  join  with  the  health 
commmiity  of  Texas  in  wishing  Mr. 
Cardwell  gieat  success  in  his  role  with 
the  AHA. 


SPEAKER  SOLOMON  BLATT 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  8,  1973 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Speaker  Solo- 
mon Blatt  has  served  for  33  years  a.s 
Speaker  of  the  South  Carolina  House 
of  Representatives.  Speaker  Blatt  an- 
nounced to  the  South  Carolina  House  of 
Representatives  Wednesday  that  he  will 
retire  as  speaker  effective  July  31  of  this 
year.  According  to  all  the  histoiical  rec- 
ords available  Speaker  Blatt  has  served 
as  presiding  officer  over  a  legislative  body 
longer  than  any  other  mail  in  th?  his- 
tory of  tlie  world.  I  have  learned  of  no 
one  serving  as  presiding  officer  in  a  par- 
liament, assembly,  or  senate  who  has 
sei-ved  as  long  as  Speaker  Blatt.  Records 
going  back  to  the  Roman  Senate  and  ewn 
to  ancient  assemblies  of  Greece  indicate 
no  one  with  a  longer  tenure  of  service  as 
presidmg  officer  or  speaker. 

Speaker  Blatt  is  known  nationwide  for 
his  long  service,  but  more  importantly 
he  holds  a  record  of  unsm-passed  dedica- 
tion and  devotion  to  representative  gov- 
ernment. He  is  a  man  of  unquestioned 
parhamentarj'  skill  and  absolute  Integrity 
in  upholding  our  democratic  institutions. 
The  entire"  Nation  and.  indeed,  free  peo- 
ple the  world  over  can  point  with  pride 
to  this  great  exponent  of  indl\idual  lib- 
erty and  freedom.  People  in  far-flmig 
reaches  of  the  earth  fighting  to  preserve 
and  to  establish  democracy  can  take 
heart  from  a  man  like  Solomon  Blatt  who 
has  served  so  long  and  so  well  the  cause 
of  representative  government. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  South  Carolina  are 
proud  of  Mr.  Blatt.  Without  question  one 
of  the  greatest  American  statesmen  of 
our  time.  The  American  people  can  be 
proud  of  his  distinguished  service.  As  a 
Nation  known  as  the  Melting  Pot.  a 
haven  for  the  oppressed  and  for  minori- 
ties, tlio.se  seeking  religious  and  indi- 
vidual freedom,  we  can  ly  proud  that 
Solomon  Blatt  is  of  the  Jewish  faith. 
Only  in  America  could  the  son  of  an 
immigrant  from  Russia  become  one  of 
the  free  world's  great^  legislator.-;. 
South  Carolinians  are  particularly  proud 
that  it  was  possible  in  America  and  in 
South  Carolina.  Nathan  Blatt.  father  of 
the  speaker,  came  to  America  in  1893  and 
started  work  as  a  peddler.  He  traveled  be- 
tween Charleston  and  Augusta  for  2 
years,  often  carrying  a  125-pound  pack 
of  dry  goods  on  his  back.  Nathan  Blatt 
.-•avcd  enough  to  start  a  small  store  in 
Blackville.  S.C..  and  after  several  years 
in  America  was  able  to  pay  for  passage 
to  America  for  his  wife  and  son  Jake, 
who  had  remained  behind  in  Russia. 
Jake  Blatt,  and  a  sister.  Rose,  passed 
away  in  their  youth.  Solomon  Blatt  was 
bom  at  Blackville  in  1896.  Only  Solomon 
and  another  sister,  Becky,  now  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Mirmow,  survived. 

Solomon  Blatt  entered  the  University 
oi  South  Carolina  at  age  16,  later  became 
a  distinguished  attorney  and  a  member 
of  the  bar  of  South  Carolina,  and  he  is  a 
veteran  of  military  service  in  World  War 
I. 

How  refreshing  it  i.s,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
our  Nation  afforded  the  opportmiity  for 
the  oppressed  of  Europe,  the  victims  of 
totalitarian  states  that  then,  as  now,  de- 
nied equal  opportunity  to  the  ~  Jewish 
people.  These  people  found  this  Nation  a 
land  of  promise  and  opportunity  where  a 
man  is  respected  for  what  he  is. 

Solomon  Blatt  was  first  elected  to  the 
South  Carolina  House  of  Representatives 
in  1932  and  in  his  second  term  he  became 
Speaker  pro  tempore.  In  1937  he  was 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House  and  has 
sen-ed  continuously  in  that  position  with 
the  exception  of  the  period  1947  through 
1951  when  he  did  not  offer  for  the  Speak- 
ership. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  served  imder  Speaker 
Blatt  in  the  South  Carolina  House  of 
Representatives  in  1939-40.  Over  the 
years  he  has  been  an  inspiration  to  hmi- 
dreds  of  young  legislators.  His  fairness 
and  skill  as  a  presiding  officer  has  won 
the  respect  of  all  who  served  with  him, 
and  Speaker  Blatt  has  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity to  cede  the  chair  temporarily  to 
women  legislators,  black  legislators,  and 
members  of  the  minority  party. 

During  his  tenure.  South  Carolina  has 
developed  a  highway  system  that  is  gen- 
erally recognized  as  the  best  in  the 
world.  Under  the  :.peaker's  leadership. 
South  Carolina  has  developed  a  triple  A 
rating  in  the  bond  markets  and  a  tradi- 
tion of  fiscal  responsibility.  We  have  a 
technical  education  system  that  is  the 
model  for  all  the  world  and  an  educa- 
tional TV  system  second  to  none.  Our 
State  has  made  fantastic  economi'j  prog- 
ress, with  great  industries  attracted  by 
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the    progressive    good    gcverament    so 
splendidly  personified  by  Speaker  Blatt. 

Mr.  Speaker  during  these  crucial  time.s 
the  story  of  Solomon  Blatt  is  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  of  us  and  reassurances  about 
our  republican  form  of  government.  Ti.e 
heritage  of  tolerance  is  contagious  in 
South  Carolina.  From  colonial  times  tiie 
South  Carolina  Jewish  community  has 
made  tremendous  contributions  to  the 
history  and  to  the  economic  and  cultural 
development  of  our  State.  Not  too  far 
from  where  I  live  today  is  a  monument 
to  Francis  Salvador,  who  represented  my 
home  area  in  the  First  and  Second  Pio- 
vincial  Congresses  of  South  Carolina, 
which  eventually  tlirew  off  British  rule, 
established  the  colony's  independence  • 
and  reconstituted  itself  as  the  first  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  independent  South 
Carolina.  Salvador  thus  became  the  first 
Jew  in  American  history  to  serve  in  a 
legislative  assembly  and  he  became  the 
first  Jewish  patriot  to  give  his  life  in 
the  cause  of  the  revolution  when  killed  by 
Indians  and  Tories  near  Seneca.  S.C. 
less  th&n  a  month  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Ber- 
nard Baruch.  financier  and  advisor  to 
Presidents,  often  remarked  that  what- 
ever discrimination  he  might  have  en- 
coimtered  elsewhere  becaus.  of  his  reli- 
gion, he  never  met  it  in  his  native  South 
Carolina.  Solomon  Blatfs  superb  record 
of  public  service  is  a  manifestation  of  this 
great  tradition. 

Mr.  Speaker  on  March  18,  1920  Solo- 
mon Blatt  married  the  lovely  Ethel 
Green  of  Sumter,  and  in  1970  they  cele- 
brated their  golden  wedding  anniver- 
saix.  This  wonderful  lady  has  been  a 
loving  helpmate  tlu-ough  the  speaker's 
years  of  service.  Their  son  Solomcm 
Blatt,  Jr.,  is  a  distinguished  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  judge  and  a  great  American 
in  his  own  right. 

On  Wednesday  in  announcing  his  re- 
tirement as  speaker.  Mr.  Blatt  an- 
nounced he  would  be  a  candidate  for  re- 
election to  tlie  House  from  liis  beloved 
Bai'nwell  Comity.  We  are  tremendously 
pleased  that  our  State  can  continue  to 
benefit  by  liis  public  service.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  great  pride  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  salute  a  great  American  who  has 
served  as  speaker  of  a  parliamentary 
body  longer  than  anyone  in  history,  a 
dear  friend,  and  Mish  for  him  every 
continued  success. 


PUBLIC  OPINION  IN  MICHIGAN  S 
FOURTH  DISTRICT 


HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

OF    MICHIGAN      , 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  8,  1973 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  , 
year  since  1965.  I  have  sent  an  annual 
questionnaire  to  all  postal  patrons  in  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  m  Michi- 
gan a.sking  for  their  opinions  on  leading 
i.-^sues.  The  1973  questionnaire  was  mailed 
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in  May  and  I  have  just  received  the  tabu- 
lated results.  More  than  12,000  of  the 
questionnaires  have  been  returned  to  mj 
office.  Because  the  form  afforded  space 
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for  three  voters  in  each  household,  I  re- 
ceived the  views  of  more  than  24,000 
of  my  constituents.  As  in  previous  years, 
an  independent  concern  in  the  metro- 

197i  SURVEY  RESULTS 
I  In  petcentl 
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politan  Washlwgton  area  was  retained 
to  tabulate  the  results.  Complete  survey 
results— roimded  off  to  the  nearest  full 
point— follow: 


'  ^""pn'M,? gul[d"n'd"w?''''^  "'*  ''""'  '^"'"*  '"'  ""*  ''*''°'^'  """"^  "'  ''"""•  '"'""**"''''  assassination,  kidnapping,  skyjaching.  or  killing  a  policeman  or 
2.  Do  you  (aijoi  U.S.  economic  aid  to  North  Vietnam?       .       . " 

*   *"ionarda*ie''C" uT*'' '"'  """^'i'""  "'  ^*'*""'  °'^  '"""  '''  '"dilional  date  io  the  1th  Monday  >n  October.  Should  Congress  retui'n  Veterans  Day  to  its' trVd^:' 

6.  Should  Congiess  allow  a  Stale  'o  impose  tiighet  sLinda: ds  on  the  pioduciioii  and  sale  of  mc.it  produclVthan  Federal  law  requires'  " 

'•  "11:^  ItlrbidZ:!' o';ro^«?,vr;ork"alo;,'g'  ':Xr;tZ^  "*  '""'"  "'  '^"'  ''""  '""""'  •'"""'  ""'""  '"'  "■""""«■  should  the  FederaiGovernmen-.- 
*■  ^^mRs^o11  by  m1,on''due"r'wm7an<j°wf;'e^''"  ""*•'"'*'"' '»'"' '»  P""*"*  """^'^  "<"'«  '"«  Gr<=at  Lakes  to  assist  them  in  rcbuddrng  or  relocatrng  thcrbulid'-' 
9.  Would  you  favor  strict  controls  on:  '- 

A.  Wages  and  prices?..     

B,  Interest  rates  and  rent? "' " "' 


Yes 

No  No  opinion 

«4 
7 

13  3 
91       2 

85 

12       3 

29 

68       3 

81 
80 

16  3 
18       2 

42 

55       3 

70 

28       2 

72 
7i 

?5  3 
21        4 

AT  LONG  LAST:  A  BALANCED  LEGAL 
SERVICES  CORPORATION 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF    ILLINOIS  "* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  8,  1973 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1973 
seems  to  be  the  year  of  reriuis  in  Con- 
gress. Unhke  presentations  repeated  on 
our  television  screens,  however,  presen- 
tations repeated  in  Congress  for  the  sec- 
ond, third,  or  the  fourth  time  are  always 
different  from  the  earlier  versions.  More- 
over, they  frequently  improve  by  virtue 
of  exposure. 

One  of  these  is  the  quest  of  many  of  us 
for  the  creation  of  a  Legal  Services  Corp. 
At  long  last.  I  believe  we  have  foimd  a 
resolution  of  the  obstacles  this  proposal 
has  encoimtered.  I  refer  to  H.R.  7824.  a 
measure  which  will  be  brought  before  us 
soon. 

Columnist  James  Kilpalrick  agrees, 
and  I  urge  both  proponents  and  oppo- 
nents of  legal  services  programs  to  read 
Mr.  Kilpatrick's  analysis  of  H.R.  7824  as 
it  appeared  Monday,  June  4,  in  the 
Washington  Star-News : 

LEr..\L  Services  a  Necessary  Balance 
( By  James  K.  Kilpatrlck ) 

The  legal  services  bill  Just  reported  in  ihe 
House  in  a  product  of  compromise,  wliich  in 
politics  is  no  bad  thing.  The  bill  contains 
more  safeguards  than  the  liberals  really 
wanted,  but  it  is  not  quite  as  restricted  as 
.same  of  us  on  the  conservative  side  had 
wished.  With  a  little  common  .sense  all 
around,  it  should  do  the  Job  that  needs  to 
be  done. 

That  Job  Is  immensely  important.  No  con- 
cept in  our  political  system  ranks  higher 
than  the  concept  of  equal  Justice  under  law.  . 
It  IS  tied  directly  to  another  great  principle, 
that  ours  is  a  government  of  law.  not  of  men. 
In  actual  practice,  these  precepts  contain 
more  myth  than  reality,  but  we  have  a  re- 
sp.»n.siblllty,  noneiheleso,  to  strive  in  tliese 
directions. 

The  present  program  of  Neighboihood 
L?>-al  Services,  providing  advice  and  counsel 
ij  more  than  a  million  poor  persons  every 
\ear.  expires  at  the  end  of  this  month.  The 
Hou.se  bill  would  c^eep  the  program  going 
under  a  new  and  IJidependent  Legal  Services 
C.-»rporaiion. 

in   It.s  orit;inal   form,    the   bill   amhorized 


services  for  individuals  or  families  whose  in- 
come did  not  exceed  200  percent  of  the  offi- 
cially estaVjiished  poverty  level.  This  would 
have  extended  eligibility  to  pers-ons  with  an 
Income  of  $8,400,  which  struck  some  of  us 
as  unreasonably  high.  The  provision  has  been 
dropped.  It  now  is  proposed  to  leave  eligibil- 
ity to  guidelines  tliat  would  be  fixed  by  the 
corporation's  governing  b.-.ard.  Tliese  guide- 
lines, as  I  understand  it.  would  be  Intended 
to  limit  free  services  to  tlie  •'poorest  of  the 
po.r,"  but  they  would  take  into  account  a 
client's  a.ssets,  debts,  medical  expenses  and 
other  considerations.  Tlie  approach  seems 
workable,  and  not  espec-ially  siiscepli'ole  ta 
abuse. 

The  original  bill  authorized  the  board  to 
establish  "a  schedule  of  fees  which  will  re- 
quire the  client,  if  able,  to  pay  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  legal  assistance."  Under 
the  strenuous  opposition  of  th^  American 
Bar  Association,  this  provision  also  has  been 
dropped.  The  ABA  enthusinstir-ally  supports 
the  concept  of  legal  services  for  the  Indi- 
gent, but  it  .saw  in  the  partial  payment  plan 
the  specter  of  a  socialized  legal  profession. 

Most  of  the  criticism  that  has  been  hurled 
at  the  Neighborhood  Legal  Services  in  recent 
years  has  resulted  from  overzealousness. 
ranging  into  radicalism,  on  the  part  of  high- 
flying young  lawyers.  Tlie  bill  contains 
several  provisions  intended  to  clip  iheir 
wings. 

Participating  attorneys  thus  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  engaging  In  "any  political  activ- 
ity," Including  activity  in  voter  registration. 
They  could  be  barred  from  participating  in. 
or  encouraging  others  to  participate  In,  "riot- 
ing, civil  disturbance,  picketing,  boycott,  or 
strike."  In  every  state,  an  advisory  council, 
appointed  by  the  governor,  would  maintain 
a  watchful  eye  for  violations.  Still  another 
safeguard,  written  into  the  bill  at  the  re- 
quest of  Kentucky's  Carl  D.  Perkins,  would 
hold  down  the  number  of  Harvard  redhots 
by  requiring  that  the  corporation  first  seek 
local  attorneys,  familiar  with  community 
problems. 

These  provisions.  If  they  are  faithfully  ob- 
served, should  eliminate  much  of  the  hostil- 
ity engendered  In  California  and  other  states 
by  eager  beavers  oxit  to  serve  a  cause.  Doubt- 
less there  still  will  be  abuses,  or  what  seem 
to  be  abu.ses,  but  activist  lawyers  who  refuse 
to  abide  by  the.se  rules  can  be  weeded  out 
as  lime  goes  on.  The  possibility  of  abuse  is  a 
poor  excuse  for  killing  the  bill. 

Some  of  my  brother  con.servatives,  notably 
those  of  Human  Events,  nre  deeply  exposed 
to  the  whole  program.  I  respect  their 
opinions,  but  I  think  in  this  case  they  are 
wrong.  One  of  the  great  foundation  stone.s 
of  our  philosophy  is  the  rule  of  law.  Take  this 
away,  and  a  civil  society  turtis  Into  a  mob. 


But  the  "rule  of  law"  becomes  meaningless  if 
it  cannot  be  applied  evenhandedly  to  rich 
and  poor  alike.  This  bill  would  not  perfectly 
b.-iiance  the  scales  of  justice,  but  it  would 
help;  and  in  this  imperfect  world,  that  seems 
enough  to' ask. 

ANOTHER  LOOK  AT  THE  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION  RATIFICATION 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  8,  1973 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  Nations  Convention  on  the  Pre- 
vention and  Punishment  of  the  Crime 
of  Genocide — the  so-called  Genocide 
Convention — has  come  once  more  before 
the  Senate  for  debates  with  an  eye  on 
ratification.  The  Genocide  Convention 
was  adopted  by  the  U.N.G.A.  on  Decem- 
ber 9,  1948  and  came  into  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 12,  1951.  This  country  was  one 
of  the  43  signatories  to  the  Convention. 
As  of  January  of  1970,  some  75  nations 
liad  ratified  it.  Though  this  is  not  a  very 
encouraging  figure  having  regard  to  the 
overall  importance  of  the  Convention 
as  a  treaty  dedicated  to  solving  a  con- 
temporary world  socio-political  problem 
of  universal  concern,  it  may  be  noted  that 
during  the  last  10-15  years,  many  of  the 
newly  independent  nations  of  Africa  and 
Asia  were  admitted  to  the  U.N.,  and  only 
a  very  small  proportion  of  them  have  had 
the  time  to  consider  and  ratify  the  Con- 
vention. As  of  January  of  1973,  there 
were  132  members  of  the  U.N.,  a  good 
number  of  which  were  admitted  many 
years  after  the  signing  of  the  Conven- 
tion. Even  the  United  Kingdom  ratified 
tills  Convention  only  in  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  crave  the 
indulgence  of  this  House  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  convention. 

Since  our  signing  the  Convention  in 
1948,  the  Senate  has  had  two  occasions 
to  consider  the  ratification  issues  arising 
out  of  this  country's  efforts  to  ratify  the 
Convention.  On  both  occasions,  ratifica- 
tion failed  primarily  because  of  the 
strong  opposition  mounted  against  it  by 
a  faction  in  this  country.  The  Senate  is 
now  confronted  with  the  issue  of  rati- 
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fication  and  we  are  once  more  witnessing 
polemical  bombardment  from  the  op- 
posing fronts  with  name-calling  thrown 
in  with  self  abandon. 

Views  expressed  by  both  camps  repre- 
.sent  diverse  sentiments  which  in  the 
final  analysis,  gloss  over  the  crucial  point 
to  which  more  attention  should  have 
been  directed  all  along.  The  crucial  point 
is  the  impact  our  ratification  of  the 
Convention  would  have  on  this  country's 
posture  as  a  world  power,  rather  than 
the  trivial  and  in  fact,  farfetched  local 
questions  upon  which  many  an  opponent 
of  ratification  has  been  harping.  These 
local  questions  in  essence  draw  attention 
to  legal  implications  possibly  attending 
upon  ratification,  on  the  domestic  front. 
I  think  that  the  questions  are  important, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  in  and 
of  tliemselves  rational  criteria  for  decid- 
ing matters  of  t'.iis  magnitude.  The  many 
facets  of,  racial,  ethnic,  or  institutional 
factors  which  many  speakers  on  the  mat- 
ter have  deemed  crucial  are  not  peculiar 
to  this  counti-y  alone.  They  are  even  more 
profoimd  and  catastrophic  in  many 
countries  that  have  ratified  the  Con- 
vention. The  explanation  of  this  trend 
seems  to  me  to  consist  in  the  reaUzation 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Convention  is  a 
necessaiT  and  welcome  complement  to 
tlie  local  problems  of  socio-economic  na- 
ture in  these  coimtries.  This  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  right  approach  to  the  mat- 
ter. We  seem  to  have  been  swept  off  our 
feet  by  tides  of  sentimentalism.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  suppoi'ters  of  ratification 
are  not  all  together  innocent  of  over- 
romanticizatiou. 

Be  this  as  it  may.  I  would  like  to  urge 
that  the  ratification  issue  be  looked  at  in 
a  new  light.  We  should  defer  to  those 
considerations  which  advance  an  inter- 
nationally oriented  position  which  this 
coimtry  should  take  on  the  matter.  This 
internationally  oriented  position  is  that 
which  displays  unequivocally  a  rational 
attitude  concerning  the  ramifications  of 
the  Convention  as  opposed  to  a  section- 
alized  perspective.  This  external  element 
appropriately  appraised,  will  place  us  in 
a  better  position  to  join  forces  with  other 
nations  to  break  the  currents  of  devi- 
ancy,  individual  or  group  machinations 
and  bigotry  whicli  can  be  really  forceful 
and  devastating.  I  do  not  see  how  our 
ratification  of  this  Convention  will 
threaten  or  even  upset  our  internal  in- 
stitutions— whether  juridical,  social,  or 
political. 

We  have  been  more  concerned  about 
the  possible  repercussion  on  us  if  we 
were  accused  of  committing  genocide 
eitlier  internally  or  on  the  outside.  This 
is  just  one  side  of  the  coin.  What  will 
be  our  possible  remedy  if  others  were 
to  commit  genocide  upon  any  of  our  ra- 
cial, ethnic,  or  religious  groups  as  such 
from  without?  Wliat  protection  do  we 
have  against  external  violations,  and 
what  standing  do  we  have  to  protect 
those  small  and  weak  nations  from  tlie 
hands  of  powerful  allies  if  we  sweep  the 
Convention  under  our  carpet?  The  world 
is  no  longer  a  vast  span  of  diversified 
natural  body.  It  has  been  reduced  to  a 
single  neighborhood,  due  mainly  to  the 
interactions  of  science  and  technology. 
And  as  a  single  neighborhood,  we  should 
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be  more  warj-  of  those  reprehensible 
phenomena  wliich  will  come  in  the  wake 
of  communality. 

We  have  laws  on  the  statute  books 
which  proscribe  certain  acts  in  no  less 
positive  tones  than  the  Convention  has 
attempted  to  proscribe.  But  we  seem  to 
have  no  laws  which  protect  us  from  the 
outside  in  the  manner  and  form  pro- 
posed by  the  Convention.  Our  criminal 
jurisprudents  agree  that  our  system  is 
far  from  bcin?:  perfect.  Indeed,  none  is; 
and  this  is  why  I  think  the  Convention 
is  indispensable  as  a  complement  to  our 
imperfect  penal  system,  and  indeed,  that 
weak  institutional  edifice  erected  by  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  stress 
that  we  would  be  making  a  grievous  mis- 
take if  we  should  underestimate  the  po- 
tenti.ils  of  the  outside  in  what  they  are 
capable  of  doing  to  foul  up  interna- 
tional cooperation  and  peace  by  machi- 
nations and  subterfuge. 

I  strongly  mge  my  colleagues  in  this 
House  to  give  the  Senate  all  the  support 
that  body  needs  in  its  current  attempt  r.t 
ratification. 


NO  PHANTOMS  FOR  SAUDI  ARABIA. 
KUWAIT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  8.  1973 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Ml'.  Speaker,  the 
Nixon  administration  is  considering  sell- 
mg  F-4  Phantom  fighter-bombers  to 
Saudi  Arabia  and  possibly  to  Kuwait. 

In  my  opinion,  this  would  be  a  grave 
mistake  because  it  would  Significantly 
alter  the  balance  ot  power  in  the  Middle 
East.  The  State  Department  promises  it 
will  not  conclude  the  sale  without  strong 
assurances  that  the  planes  will  not  be 
given  to  Egypt  or  some  other  country  for 
use  against  Israel.  But  the  Department 
admits  that  such  promises  are  unenforce- 
able. 

I  am  vigorously  opposed  to  such  a  deal 
and  I  have  written  to  tlie  Secretary  of 
State  to  express  nij'  concern  and  uige  re- 
consideration.   My   letter   to   Secretary 

Rogers  follows: 

June  8,  1973. 
Hon.  William  P.  Ro<:ers.  ' 

Secretary  of  State. 
Department  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dtjlh  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  deeply  disturtjed 
by  the  Administration's  plans  to  sell 
Phautcwn  fighter-bombers  to  Saudi  Arabia 
and  possibly  Kuwait.  In  my  opinion,  this 
will  have  a  strong  adverse  affect  on  the  bal- 
ance of  power  In  the  Middle  East,  and  I 
strongly  urge  your  reconsideration  of  this 
plan. 

I  'know  the  Pi-esident  wants  to  help  pro- 
western  Persian  Gulf  states  defend  them- 
selves against  the  threats  of  hostile,  radical 
neighbors  such  as  Iraq,  which  bri^stles  with 
Soviet  armaments,  and  South  'Yenien.  Unlike 
the  weapons  the  tJnlted  States  has  been  sell- 
ing the  Saudis  to  protect  that  regime  from 
revolt  or  attack  by  her  Arab  neighbors.  Phan- 
toms are  highly  sophisticated  offensive 
weapons  which  pose  a  direct  threat  to  Israeli 
seouritv. 
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I  am  aware  of  the  Administration's  inten- 
tion, as  voiced  by  Mr.  Sisco.  to  get  strong  as- 
surances that  the  planes  wUl  not  be  given 
to  a  third  country,  such  as  Egj^pt.  for  use 
against  Israel.  You  are  well  aware.  I  know, 
that  such  "assurances"  are  viitually  unen- 
forceable. Furthermore,  experience  has  shown 
we  should  be  very  suspicious  of  these  prom- 
ises. 

This  government  in  1966  assured  I.>rael 
that  Jordan  would  not  use  her  newly  ac- 
quired American  tanks  against  Israel,  but 
the  foilowing  year  the  tanks  were  sent  across  I 
the  Jordan  River  in  the  Six  Day  War.  Most 
recently.  Lybia  has  sent  as  many  as  38  of  its 
Mirage  jets  to  Egypt  despite  a  non-trans- 
fcrability  clause  in  its  purchase  contract  with 
Prance. 

Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  have  vowed  to 
help  destroy  Israel,  and  fney  contribute 
heavily  to  the  Arab  war  machine  and  to 
Palestinian  terrorists.  What  is  to  guarantee 
that  if  w.Tr  breaks  out  again  in  the  Middle 
East.  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  will  not  turn 
over  their  Phantoms  to  Egypt  or  some  other 
Arab  state  or  use  them  against  Israel  them- 
selves? Nothing. 

The  United  States  cannot  and  should  not. 
contribute  to  the  volatile  Middle  East  situ- 
ation by  increasing  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  weapons  in  the  arsenals  of  Arab  states 
sworn  to  use  every  means  to  destroy  Itrael. 
Sincerely. 

Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal. 

Member  of  Congress. 


DOUBLE     STANDARD— HOW     IT 
WORKS 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OF    TENNESStE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ftiday.  June  8.  1973 

Mr.  KUYKBI^DALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  best  byproducts  of  the  Watergate 
case  is  that  it  is  making  all  of  us  take 
some  good  hard  looks  at  ourselves — not 
only  those  of  us  in  public  office,  but  in 
such  areas  as  the  private  campaign  fi- 
nanciers and  tlie  news  media. 

A  distinguished  national  columnist, 
Mr.  Roscoe  Drummond.  has  placed  the 
finger  of  his  conscience  squarely  on  one 
aspect  of  this  side  benefit,  and  I  would 
like  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  this 
body. 

The  colimui,  which  appeared  in  tlie 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  i-eads  as  fol- 
lows: 

DotTELE  Standard — How  It  Works 
I  By  RoECOc  Drimimond ) 

Washington. — One  of  the  most  worthy  and 
welcome  reforms  from  Watergate  would  be 
an  end  to  the  double  standard  of  poUtlcal 
morality  which  hr.fi  been  so  visible  in  recent 
years. 

As  senator,  as  vice-president,  as  President. 
Richard  Nlion  has  been  the  object  of  thi.s 
double  standard  more  than  most  in  Ameri- 
can public  life. 

STANDARC    OF    TOLLRANCE 

It  is  happening  again  in  the  context  of 
Watergate.  I  want  to  point  out  how  it  works, 
not  to  justify  nor  extenuate  one  iota  of  the 
Watergate  offenses,  but  to  bring  Into  the 
open  something  which  calls  for  reform  aa 
does  Watergate. 

I  will  deal  with  aspects  of  the  Ellsberg 
matter,  Cbappaquiddick.  and  tlie  Nlxon- 
Hclen  Douglas  senatorial  campaign  of  1950  in 
which  Nixon's  role  is  almost  invariably  de- 
scribed to  this  date  as  ci'.e  of  t'.'.e    mcaue.-:, 
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most  vicious  acts  or  dirty  polilics  in  Anieri- 
•  can  history." 

The  essence  of  the  double  standard  is  that 
many,  particularly  In  politics,  condone  mo- 
tives and  acts  as  moral  and  Justifiable  which 
they  condemn  as  immoral  and  unjustifiable 
when  practiced  by  others. 

Daniel  Ellsbcrg  was  enthusiastically  hailed 
i^  a  national  hero  j^vhen  he  violated  hi.s  oath 
not  to  disclose  secret  material  entrusted  to 
him.  When  m  took  private  documents  be- 
longing to  the  go\ernment  he  was  praised  as 
a  brave  and  honorable  person  on  the  ground 
that  he  put  conscience  ahead  of  his  com- 
mitments and  acted  to  serve  what  he  denned 
tho  public  welfare. 

But  this  standard  of  tolerance  was  not  ap- 
plied to  those  who  acted  from  similar  motives 
and  in  what  they  deemed  the  national  wel- 
fare in  seeking  to  obtain  the  private  papers 
of  Ellsberg's  psychiatrist.  They  were  per- 
vasively condemned  as  acting  intolerably. 

A  double  standard?  So  it  seems  to  me. 

TOTAL    REJECTION 

I  prefer  to  condone  neither.  I  prefer  to  con- 
demn both  equally  In  total  rejection  of  the 
idea  that  worthy  motives  Justify  tmwortliy 
acts. 

Some  portray  Ellsberg  as  a  Mahatma  Gan- 
dhi or  a  Martin  Luther  King  acting  in  the 
cause  of  civil  disobedience,  but  Ellsberg  never 
claimed  he  was  breaking  a  law  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  bad  law,  and  he  never  contended 
that  the  government  should  not  have  the 
right  to  protect  classified  documents. 

Take  Chappaquiddick.  When  Judjc  John 
Sirica  made  it  clear  In'  federal  district  court 
that  he  thought  the  Watergate  witnesses 
were  covering  up  e&sential  facts,  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  pretminently,  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  succeeding  In  uncovering 
much  of  the  truth. 

But  earlier,  when  Judge  James  A.  Boyle  of 
the  Dukes  County  district  court  Ui  Massachu- 
setts said  he  couldn't  believe  crucial  parta 
of  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy's  testimony,  some 
of  the  press  tried  to  vuicover  other  facts — 
and  failed. 

Senator  Kennedy  said  he  "rejected"  Judge 
Boyle's  "Inferences  and  ultimate  finding" 
and  Judge  Boyle  rejected  the  senator's.  But 
was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  press  to  get  at  the 
truth  in  the  case  of  Senator  Kennedy  and 
Chappaquiddick  as  great  as  it  was  to  get  at 
the  truth  in  the  case  of  Pre.'^ident  Nixon  and 
Watergate?  The  gap  between  Judge  Boyle 
and  Edward  Kennedy  remains  unclosed.  Both 
can't  be  right  and  this  should  provide  a  chal- 
lenge to  some  investigative  reporter  to  try  to 
get  to  the  truth. 

Now,  the  Helen  Douglas-Nixon  campaign 
In  California  is  frequently  offered  as  the 
classic,  indisputable  example  of  what  ruth- 
less tactics  Nixon  used  to  propel  himself  up 
the  political  ladder.  Without  ever  going  back 
to  verifiable  sources  to  check  the  facts,  polit- 
ical writers  to  this  date  cite  this  campaign 
as  "standard  Nixon." 

The  facts  are  quite  different. 

California's  senior  Sen.  Sheridan  Downey, 
up  for  a  third  term,  had  to  withdraw  from 
the  Democratic  primary  (in  which  Mrs.  Doug- 
las was  seeking  to  imseat  him)  because  of 
"weak  health."  Whereupon  Manchester 
Boddy,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  only 
Democratic  new.spaper  in  Los  Angeles — The 
Daily  News — entered  the  contest. 

^  APPLY     LESSONS 

He  launched  an  antt-Communist  crusade 
against  Mrs.  Douglas  which  pulled  out  all  the 
stops  in  the  political  calliope.  He  said  her 
election  would  constitute  a  "blueprint  for**^ 
subversive  dictatorship."  He  said  that  "there 
was  indisputable  evidence  of  a  statewide  con- 
spiracy by  a  small  band  of  shadowy  red-hots 
to  Infiltrate  by  stealth  and  cunning  the  nerve 
centers  of  our  Democratic  Party" — and  that 
Helen  Douglas  bad  to  be  stopped. 

It  was  the  Democrat,  not  Nixon,  who  con- 
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cocted  the  famous  "pink  sheet"  showing  that 
Helen  Douglas  voted  the  same  as  Communist- 
sympathizer  Vlto  Marcantonlo  48  times  when 
she  was  a  member  of  the  House.  It  was  can- 
didate Boddy,  not  candidate  Nixon,  who 
argued  that  Mrs.  Douglas  "gave  comfort  to 
the  Soviet  tyranny  "  by  voting  against  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey. 

After  Mrs.  Douglas  won  the  Democratic 
nomination  and  she  and  Nixon  were  opposing 
each  other  In  the  election,  Nixon  circulated 
copies  of  the  Vlto  Marcantonlo-Helen  Dou-  • 
glas  voting  parallels  which  Manchester 
Botldy  had  used  against  her. 

Did  you  even  licar  of  the  "sneaky,  tricky, 
ruthless  campaign"  waged  against  Mrs.  Doug- 
las by  her  Democratic  opponents?  No,  these 
are  the  descriptions  repeatedly  attributed  to 
Nixon's  pallid  version  of  the  same  thing. 

Is  that  a  double  standard?  I  leave  it  with 
you  to  decide. 

My  plea  is  not  to  justify  Watergate.  Let's 
bring  it  all  into  the  open  and  apply  its  les- 
sons. Hopefully  one  of  Its  lessons  ought  to  be 
to  try  to  erase  the  double  standard  from  the 
face  of  American  politics  and  American  jour- 
nalism. 


June  8,  1973 


STUDENTS  WORK  FOR  "GIFT"  OF 
PEACE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  8,  1973 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  students  at  Cubberly  High 
School  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  for  the  last 
year  have  devoted  their  best  efforts  to 
raising  money  and  to  encouraging  other 
students  in  35.000  schools  across  the 
country  to  contribute  their  energies  and 
class  gifts  for  the  addition  of  a  bum  cen- 
ter to  the  Children's  Medical  Relief  In- 
ternational, Center  for  Plastic  and  Re- 
constructive Surgery  in  Vietnam.  Feeling 
that  the  bui-n  center  would  be  a  "gift  of 
hope,  love  and  life",  the  students  are 
seeking  not  only  to  protest  the  atrocious 
consequences  of  war,  but  also  to  show 
that  youthful  protest  of  war  can  be  a 
constructive,  lasting  force  for  peace  and 
imderstanding.  In  selecting  the  CMRI's 
center  for  plastic  and  reconstructive 
surgery,  the  students  have  considered 
carefully  and  have  given  excellent  rea- 
sons for  supporting  this  hospital,  citing 
its  uniqueness,  its  location  in  the  chil- 
dren's home  coimtry,  its  nonpolitlcal, 
and  bipartisan  nature,  its  staff  of  inter- 
national specialists  and  its  efforts  to  train 
Vietnamese  medical  personnel.  They 
have  emphasized  that  by  contributing  to 
this  cause  they  can  both  help  the  esti- 
mated 50,000  to  100,000  Vietname.se  chil- 
dren who  are  maimed  for  life  and  focus 
world  attention  on  the  suffering  that  Is 
incurred  and  must  continue  to  be  en- 
dured by  innocent  children  as  the  result 
of  war.  Their  goal  of  $1,000,000  for  the 
establishment  of  a  bum  center  sounds 
remarkably  insignificant,  but  in  terms  of 
the  good  that  it  will  achieve  and  the 
meaning  that  it  will  have,  not  only  for 
Vietnamese  children  but  for  those  stu- 
dents who  have  helped  to  make  it  possi- 
ble, it  is  a  contribution  that  will  serve  as 
an  unequivocal  statement  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  young  people  in  the  United 
States  to  peace,  humanitarlanism,  and 


international  understanding.  I  feel  that 
every  American  can  take  pride  in  these 
students  and  should  do  what  he  can  to 
encourage  and  assist  their  dedicated 
efforts. 


JERSEY  CITY'S  EGYPTIAN  COLONY 
FINDS  PEACE,   SECURITY.  JOBS 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.'iTIVES 

Friday.  June  8,  1973 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Hudson  County,  N.J.,  which  I 
have  the  honqr  to  represent  in  this  House 
is  famous  for  the  number  of  ethno- 
religious  and  ethnic  groups  which  dwell 
in  harmony  together,  often  despite  seri- 
oas  divisions  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing groups  of  people  who  live  in  the  14th 
Congressional  District  is  the  Egyptian 
descended  community.  Both  Coptic 
Christians  and  Moslems  live  in  my  Con- 
gressional District  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  they  live  in  harmony  with  each  other 
and  the  rest  of  the  people  who  make  up 
the  mosaic  of  Jersey  City  and  Hudson 
County. 

Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  in  Hudson 
County  is  impressed  with  the  Egyptian 
community.  They  are  hardworking  peo- 
ple who  like  many  who  came  before  them 
simply  wish  to  improve  their  lot  in  life 
through  their  own  efforts.  They  are  a 
welcome  addition  to  Hudson  Coimty. 

Because  so  many  Members  may  not  be 
familiar  with  the  Egyptian  people  I  ask 
that  a  most  interesting  article  from  the 
May  30,  1973,  edition  of  the  Jersey  Jour- 
nal be  reprinted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Jersey  Crry's  Egyptian  Colony  Finds  Peace, 
SECimrry,  Jobs 

They  come  to  Jersey  City  from  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles,  Cairo  and  Alex- 
andria. 

All  of  them  have  college  degrees;  yet  many 
live  here  because  the  rents  are  low  enough 
to  support  a  family  on  a  security  guard's 
salary. 

Jersey  City's  estimated  5,000  Egyptians 
have  come  to  America  not  as  refugees  from 
poverty  or  war,  but  because  they  see  America 
as  a  land  of  unlimited  opportunity. 

"In  Egypt,"  observes  Mohamed  Eisa,  a 
cost  accountant  who  lives  here  and  works  in 
New  York,  "life  is  simple  and  you  can  live 
cheaply.  In  America,  life  is  hard  and  expen- 
sive, but  you  have  the  freedom  to  make  as 
much  money  as  you  want.  You  pay  taxes, 
the  rest  Is  yours." 

In  Egypt  a  professional  worker  Is  paid  a 
fixed  salary  by  the  government. 

Elsa  works  at  a  job  for  which  he  received 
training  in  Egypt.  Abouel  Kler  Gad,  who 
came  to  America  two  and  a  half  years  ago 
armed  with  an  engineering  degree,  has,  like 
many  Egyptians,  found  his  degree  virtually 
useless. 

But,  like  many  Egyptians,  he  Is  holding 
down  two  Jobs  and  saving  his  money  for  the 
future  when  he  will  take  enough  graduate 
courses  to  make  his  degree  operative. 

"America  is  a  fine  place,"  Gad  says  eagerly, 
speaking  across  the  counter  of  the  small 
grocery  he  owns  on  Kennedy  Boulevard. 
"Here  yoti  can  make  all  you  want." 

Adel    Morgaii,  yen    agricultural    engineer, 
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came  to  America  four  years  ago.  He  heard 
that  New  Jersey  was  called  "the  Garden 
State"  and  he  settled  in  Jersey  City  because 
he  thought  he  could  "work  In  the  gardens." 

He  is  now  a  supervisor  in  a  Newark  plastics 
company. 

Morgan  says  he  came  to  America  for  the 
same  reason  "the  colonists  came  to  America, 
for  opportunity. 

When  he  is  asked  what  he  does  in  his 
spare  time.  Morgan  explodes  with  laughter. 

"We  have  no  time!"  he  says.  "Here  In 
America  you  have  to  keep  running  all  the 
time  to  make  a  living. " 

All  the  Egyptian  men  queried  about  leisure 
activities  said  they  had  no  time  for  leisure. 

Since  1965  several  thousand  Egyptians  have 
settled  In  Jersey  City.  The  city's  proximity 
to  New  York,  where  many  of  them  work,  is 
the  reason  first  given  by  Egyptians  as  to  why 
they  choose  to  live  here. 

since  many  hold  down  menial  Jobs  while 
attending  graduate  school,  they  can  live  in 
low-rent  districts  with  more  safety  than  they 
could  have  In  comparable  neighborhoods  in 
New  York. 

Abouel  Gad.  who  was  mugged  twice  when 
he  Uved  in  the  Williamsburg  section  of 
Brooklyn,  says  "it  is  nice  here — quiet."  He 
says  New  Y^ork  is  too  dangerous  for  his 
children. 

Recent  immigrants  chose  Jersey  City  be- 
cause they  already  have  friends,  relatives  and 
a  place  to  worship  here. 

Jersey  City  lias  a  storefront  Moslem 
mosque  at  2326  Kennedy  Boulevard  and  a 
Coptic  Orthodox  Church  at  427  West  Side 
Ave. 

The  Copts  and  the  Moslems — who  have 
been  at  odds  in  Egypt  for  nearly  2,000  years — 
are  at  peace  In  America. 

"We  cannot  get  away  with  fighting  here," 
says  Abouel  Gad.  a  Copt,  who  claims  to  have 
twenty-five  Moslem  friends.  "In  America,  we 
are  Egyptians.  We  attend  different  churches, 
but  we  are  brothers." 

Mohamed  Elsa  says  that  there  is  one  dis- 
advantage of  living  m  America : 

"In  America  there  is  great  wealth  but  little 
humanity.  In  Egypt  It  Is  the  opposite. 

"Here  everyone  is  Independent.  They  mind 
their  own  business,  that's  it." 

Esla  says  he  thinks  the  "lack  of  humanity  " 
Is  the  reason  crime  is  rampant  in  America. 

"There  is  little  crime  in  Egypt,  Elsa  says, 
"because  there  the  pace  Is  slow,  and  we  have 
time  to  care  for  each  other." 
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From  dividends  from  a  variety 
of  stocks  and  bonds  (most  be- 
long to  me;  some  are  owned  by 
my    wife) $3,616.58 

From  capital  gains  on  installment 
and  other  sales  of  Black  Moun- 
tain. North  Carolina  real  estate; 
and  sale  of  farm  cows 2.462.70 

From  Interest  on  purchase  money 
real   estate   notes:    savings   de-      • 
posits;    and   Swannanoa,   North 
Carolina  Baptist  Church  bonds, 
etc.  - 658.15 

Total 7,503.32 

The  stocks  and  bonds  were  purchased 
in  western  North  Carolina  at  market 
value  and  most  of  them  represent  invest- 
ments in  North  Carolina  companies.  All 
of  the  income  mentioned  above  comes 
from  property  investments,  and  not 
from  the  use  of  my  time,  all  of  which  is 
devoted  to  congressional  responsibilities. 
I  am  a  lawyer  by  profession  but  have  not 
engaged  in  any  practice  since  coming  to 
Congress  in  1960. 

In  addition  to  the  above  income,  I  re- 
ceived from  the  North  Carolina  Em- 
ployees" Retirement  Fund  $1,212.18, 
qualification  being  based  on  many  years' 
employment  as  Buncombe  County  at- 
torney before  coming  to  Congress. 


INCOME  OVER  AND  ABOVE 


HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

OF    NORTH    C.\ROI,INA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  8,  1973 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr, 
Speaker,  in  line  with  procedure  I  have 
followed  in  disclosing  in  Congressional 
Record  statements  the  amoimts  and 
sources  of  my  income  over  and  above  my 
salary  as  a  Member  of  Congress  for  each 
year  I  have  been  in  Congress  up  to  and 
including  calendar  year  1971, 1  am  here- 
by making  public  such  information  for 
calendar  year  1972. 

Following  is  an  itemization  of  the  in- 
come received  during  1972  by  my  wife 
and  me,  in  addition  to  my  salary  as  a 
Member  of  Congress : 
From  a  family-owned  dairy  farm 
in  Leicester  Township  of  Bun- 
combe   County.    North    Caro- 
lUia $766.89 


SEPARATION  OF  POWERS 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  8,  1973 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
closed article  by  my  colleague  Elizabeth 
Hot,T7MAN  appeared  as  the  lead  article 
in  the  New  York  Law  Journal  on  Law 
Day.  Congresswoman  Holtzman's  article 
is  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tions of  executive  abrogation  of  congres- 
sional war  powers,  executive  impoimd- 
ment,  and  executive  secrecy. 

I  commend  it  highly  to  the  attention 
and  consideration  of  my  colleagues: 

The  Separation  of  Powers:  Executive 

Encroachment 

(By  Elizabeth  Holtzman) 

"If  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  the  distri- 
bution or  modification  of  the  constitutional 
powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong,  let  it  be 
corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the  way  in 
which  the  Constitution  designates.  But  let 
there  be  no  change  by  usurpation;  for 
though  this  m  one  Instance  may  be  the  in- 
strument of  good,  It  Is  the  customary  weapon 
by  which  free  governments  are  destroyed." — 
George  Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

The  advice  offered  by  our  first  President 
at  the  close  of  his  second  term  of  office  has 
extraordinary  relevance  today.  There  Is  pres- 
ently a  dramatic  struggle  between  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  outcome  of  which  could 
drastically  affect  the  basic  nature  of  our 
republic. 

At  the  expense  of  Congress,  the  President 
is  pursuing  policies  wlilch.  If  unchecked, 
would  allow  him  or  any  future  President 
to  assume  virtually  absolute  control  over 
this  country's  military  activities  and  im- 
precedented  power  over  domestic  policy  as 
well.  Even  worse,  the  Administration  is  seek- 
ing to  carry  out  these  policies  underneath  a 
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cloak  of  secrecy  .  .  .  secrecy  not  only  for  of- 
ficial governmental  acts — but  for  wrongdo- 
ing within  the  Administration. 

EARLY  FEAR 

The  concentration  of  unlimited  power  i:\ 
the  executive  branch  was  an  overriding  fenr 
of  the  drafters  of  our  Constitution.  Their  ui;- 
derlying  premise  was  expressed  by  Jusiirj 
Jackson  in  the  famous  Steel  Seizure  case: 

"With  all  Its  defects,  delays  and  incon- 
veniences, men  have  discovered  no  technlqu; 
for  long  prcbcrving  democratic  governmeiit 
except  that  the  executive  be  luider  the  law, 
and  that  the  law  be  made  by  parliamentary 
deliberations."  ' 

The  threat  po.sed  lo  the  separation  of 
powers  is  an  appropriate  issue  for  the  Bar  to 
focus  upon  as  we  observe  Law  Day,  a  day  set 
aside  to  commemorate  our  respect  for  Ibe 
rule  of  law  and  the  Constitution. 

There  are  three  examples  of  executive 
encroachment  that  might  usefully  serve  ps 
the  starting  point  for  further  inquiry  by 
the  Bar.  This  brief  analysis  simply  lilgl  - 
lights  the  fundamental  problems  posed  I'y 
centralization  of  power  in  the  executive. 

executive   abrogation    of   congressional   \VA!t 

powers 

Constitutional  BackgrouJid:  Article  I,  sec- 
tion 8.  specifically  grants  to  the  Congress  the 
power  to  declare  war  as  well  as  raise  armie.^. 
Although  Article  II  provides  that  the  execu- 
tive shall  be  "Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  .  .  .:"  this  provision  does  no; 
diminish  the  power  granted  to  the  Congress 
under  Article  I. 

James  Madison's  notes  of  the  proceedings 
at  the  Constitutional  Convention  reveal  a 
clear  Intent  on  the  part  of  the  drafters  t.> 
avoid  the  British  experience,  where  the  mon- 
arch had  the  absolute  power  to  embark  upon 
a  course  of  war  extractmg  both  the  blood  and 
the  treasure  of  unwilling  subjects.  The 
drafters  intended  to  preclude  the  e.xecuiive'.s 
use  of  armed  forces  abroad  absent  an  affirm.i- 
tive  declaration  of  war  by  Congress.-  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  one  of  the  foremost  ex- 
ponents of  a  strong  Chief  Executive,  typified 
the  desires  of  the  drafters  when  he  ptated 
in  the  Federalist  Papers: 

"The  President  is  to  be  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  Unite<l 
States.  In  this  respect  his  authority  would 
be  nominally  the  same  with  that  of  the  kini; 
of  Great  Britain,  but  in  substance  much  in- 
ferior to  It.  It  would  amount  to  nothinjj; 
more  than  the  supreme  command  and  direc- 
tion of  the  military  and  naval  forces  .  . 
while  that  of  the  British  King  extends  to  the 
declaring  of  war  .  .  .  which  by  the  Constitu- 
tion under  consideration  would  appertain  to 
the  legislature." 

As  Jefferson  pointed  out  in  a  1789  letter  to 
Madison,  the  purpose  of  placing  the  power 
to  declare  war  in  the  hands  of  Congress 
was  to  aid  the  cause  of  peace:  "We  have  al- 
ready given,  in  example,  one  effectual  check 
to  the  dog  of  war,  by  transferring  the  power 
of  declaring  war  from  the  executive  to  the 
legislative  body,  from  those  who  are  to  spend 
to  those  who  are  to  pay." 

Military  intervention 

The  Administration  has  recently  begiui  to 
launch  massive  and  daily  B-52  raids  over 
Cambodia  on  behalf  of  the  faltering  Lon  Nol 
regime.  Because  of  the  secrecy  shroudina 
this  military  activity,  no  one  outside  of  the 
relevant  executive  agencies  knows  its  exact 
cost  in  human  suffering  and  in  tax  dollars — 
much  less  its  necessity. 

This  new  Cambodian  military  exploit  was 
commenced  almost  before  our  coiuitry  was 
able  to  enjoy  the  peace  it  had  been  seeking 
in  Vietnam.  It  was  also  undertaken  despite, 
growing  concern  over  the  executive's  abu.se  of 
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th«  war-making  powers  In  the  Vietnam 
arena. 

The  Administration  has  been  linderstand- 
ably  unsuccessful  In  Justifying  its  military 
involvement  In  Cambodia.  The  previous  Jus- 
tifications for  military  activities  absent  Con- 
gressloual  declaration  in  Vietnam— the  Gulf 
of  Tonlcin  Resolution  and  the  need  to  pro- 
tect our  troops  there— are  not  available  in 
tlie  Cambodian  venture.  The  troops  have 
been  withdrawn  and  tiie  Gulf  ol  Tonkin  Jies- 
olution  w£is  repealed  in  1971. 

Nor  is  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  of  any 
Vde  to  the  executive  in  this  regard.  Because 
it  is  a  treaty,  never  approved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  it  cannot  be  considered 
a  declaration  of  war  by  Congress.  The  Treaty 
it.self  contains  a  provision  that  no  signatory 
shall  be  bound  to  any  commitment  which  is 
in  violation  of  a  constitutional  restriction.- 
Pinally,  the  Lon  Nol  regime  renoi.mced  the 
Treaty  in  1970. 

Accords  support  cited 
The  Administration  has  supge.sted  that  a 
continued  American  military  presence  in 
Cambodia  is  required  in  order  to  insure  the 
viability  of  the  Cease  Fire  Accords.  But  this 
surely  is  not  constitutional  authority  for  the 
undeclared  war  because  the  Accords  were 
never  submitted  for  Congressional  approval. 
Indeed,  It  is  ironic  that  the  President  feels 
constrained  to  utilize  this  settlement,  which 
supposedly  brought  the  United  States  'peace 
with  honor,"  as  a  basis  for  further  military 
Intervention  in  So'.itheast  Asia. 

The  general  refusal  of  the  courts  to  reach 
the  constitutional  issue  in  cases  attacking 
the  need  for  Congress  to  enforce  the  consti- 
tutional requirement  tJiat  war  cannot  be 
conducted  In  the  absence  of  its  formal  and 
explicit  declaration.* 

In  short,  the  Administration  is  carrying 
out  the  kind  of  military  effort  that  the 
Pounding  Fathers  were  intent  upon  prevent- 
ing through  the  safeguard  of  congressional 
^  approval.  One  that  Is  unilateral,  expensive 
and  damaging  to  the  nation's  well-being. 

EXECUTIVE   IMPOUNDMENT 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the  power 
to  appropriate  funds  Is  the  exclusive  pre- 
rogative of  the  Congress  (Article  I.  section 
9).  The  President  in  turn  is  charged  with 
responsibility  that  "the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed."  He  administers  the  disbursements 
of  congressionally  appropriated  funds.  How- 
ever. President  Nixon  has  turned  the  process 
on  Its  head  through  a  wide-scale  use  of  im- 
poundment, or  refusal  to  expend  funds  ac- 
cording to  the  intent  of  Congress. 

The  Nixon  Administration  in  Its  first  four 
years  Impounded  over  $40  billion,  includ- 
ing $14.7  billion  since  Jime  30,  1972.  These 
f undsVere  Intended  by  Congres  to  be  used  In 
such  diverse  areas  as  housing,  public  health, 
food  stamps,  veterans'  benefits,  highway  Im- 
provement, and  water-pollution  control. 

In  Impounding  funds,  the  President  was 
not  Instituting  minor  "economies."  Instead, 
whole  programs  were  nullified  as  In  the  case 
of  eighteen-month  moratorium  placed  on 
federally  subsidized  housing. 

The  President's  impoundment  of  funds 
violates  the  constiiuclonally  prescribed  veto 
process.  According  to  the  Constitution,  if  the 
President  chooses  to  veto  legislation,  he  must 
resubmit  it  to  Congress  where  the  veto  may 
be  overridden  by  a  two-third  vote  of  both 
House.-  An  example  which  most  dramatical- 
ly demonstrates  the  conflict  between  the 
President's  Impoundment  policy  and  the  Con- 
stitutions  veto  provisions  Is  President  Nix- 
on's refusal  to  spend  water-pollution  funds. 
The  President  Jpltlally  vetoed  this  measure, 
which  Congress  by  a  substantial  margin  then 
overrode.  However,  President  Nixon,  ignoring 
this  congressional  reaffirmation,  has  Im- 
pounded one-half  of  the  appropriated  funds, 
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thereby  having  the  last  word  on  this  Impor- 
tant domestic  policy. 

The  Constitution  also  precludes  an  item 
veto  by  the  President,  thus  giving  Congress 
extra  legislative  leverage.  Accordingly,  Con- 
gress may  conceivably  avoid  a  veto  (and  the 
need  to  amass  a  two-thirds  majority)  by 
tacking  onto  programs  of  special  Interest  to 
the  President  ones  that  are  unpopular  with 
him.  If  passed  as  one  bill,  he  cannot  veto 
one  program  and  sign  the  other.  The  Presi- 
dent s  Impoundment  policy  Indirectly  gives 
him  the  opportunity  to  veto  the  unfavorable 
legislation  by  allowing  him  to  refuse  to  spend 
the  money  appropriated  for  it. 
A'eeds  still  exist 

One  basis  cited  by  the  Administration  to 
support  the  legality  of  impoundment  is  the 
Ami-Deficiency  Act  (31  U.S.C,  sec.  655(c|). 
This  provision,  however,  was  intended  to  al- 
low the  executive  discretion  to  withhold  ap- 
propriated funds  only  when  the  appropria- 
tion had  already  been  accomplished  and  fur- 
ther expenditures  were  unnecessary.  It  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  said  that  this  country's 
desperate  needs  for  hou.sing,  hospitals  or 
water  pollution  control  have  been  met. 

The  Administration  also  relies  on  the  use  of 
impoimdment  by  other  presidents  to  claim 
that  there  Is  Implicit  constitutional  power 
to  impound  funds  to  deal  with  di.slocations 
in  the  economy.  "However,  most  administra- 
tions have  utilized  Impoundment  in  a  manner 
consl;>tent  with  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act.  And 
none  have  used  it  on  such  a  large  scale  to 
destroy  congressional  programs  and  Imple- 
ment their  own  spending  priorities. 

The  President's  claims  have  been  refuted 
In  weighty  legal  discussions,  including  a  1969 
advi.--ory  memorandum  written  by  the  then 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  WUUam  H.  Rehn- 
(luist,  is  which  he  sUted:  "With  respect  to 
the  suggestion  that  the  President  has  a  con- 
stitutional power  to  decline  to  spend  appro- 
priated funds,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
existence  of  such  a  broad  power  is  supported 
neither  by  reason  nor  precedent." 

The  Rehnquist  opinion  was  supported  In 
the  Eighth  Circuit's  recent  decision  In  Volpe 
V.  Highway  Commission  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri.' In  that  case,  the  court  held  that  the 
Federal  Highway  Act  gave  the  Administration 
no  authority  to  Impound  funds  In  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  in  order  to  reduce  inflation- 
ary pressure.  WhUe  the  court  was  very  careful 
to  limit  its  holding  to  the  act  in  question. 
Implicit  In  Its  ruling  was  a  determination 
that  the  executive  has  no  Inherent  consti- 
tlonal  power  to  withhold  appropriated  funds 
in  the  absence  of  express  congressional  ap- 
proval. 

Unfortunately,  the  applicability  of  the  de- 
cision to  other  instances  of  Impoundment  is 
uncertain.  The  Federal  Highway  Act  included 
mandatory  language  with  regard  to  appro- 
priations under  it  (e.g.,  "the  President  shall 
spend  ") .  Appropriation  statutes  often  utilize 
other  terminology  (e.g.,  "may  spend").  The 
Eighth  Circuit  decision  leaves  open  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  mere  absence  of  mandatory 
language  affords  the  President  the  statutory 
authority  to  impound  funds 

EXECUTIVE  SECRECY 

The  final  illustration  of  Presidential  en- 
croachment on  congressional  prerogatives  re- 
lates to  President  Nixon's  claim  to  absolute 
discretion  in  determining  whether  Adminis- 
tration officials  will  accede  to  subpoenas  from 
congressional  investigation  committees.  This 
use  of  "executive  privilege"  Is  especially  dan- 
gerous at  the  present  time,  for  It  allows  the 
President  to  shield  important  Information 
from  Congress  and  the  public,  such  as  the 
facts  surrounding  the  Cambodia  bombing  or 
the  effects  of  Impoundment  on  domestic 
policy.  Yet,  without  an  Informed  public  it 
18  exceedingly  difficult  to  check  these  execu- 
tive policies. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  been  unable 
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to  point  to  any  specific  constitutional  or 
statutory  authority  to  support  its  broad 
reading  of  the  doctrine  of  executive  privi- 
lege— and  there  Is  none.  The  President  mere- 
ly claims  that  the  privilege  Is  inherent  in 
the  .sep.nration  of  powers. 

The  President  also  claims  that  a  broad 
executive  privilege  vests  In  the  President  by 
a  "well-established  precedent,"  which  has 
been  "utilized  by  our  Presidents  for  over  200 
years."  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
IS  little  precedent  tor  such  a  doctrine.  It  was 
only  sparingly  used  until  the  Truman  and 
the  Eisenhower  years,  when  it  was  Invoked 
to  protect  security  files  from  congressional 
Investigating  committees  on  Communist 
witchhunts. 

In  fact,  when  President  Truman  refused  in 
1948  to  turn  certain  files  over  to  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committ«e,  Richard 
M.  Nixon,  then  a  congressman,  declared  "that 
the  (Truman)  order  cannot  stand  from  a 
Constitutional  standpoint  ...  (It  would 
mean)  that  the  President  could  have  arbi- 
trarily Issued  (such  an  order)  In  the  Teapot 
Dome  Sc.wdal  .  .  .  denying  the  Congress 
.  .  .  Information  it  needed  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  Executive  department  and 
the  Congress  would  have  no  right  to  ques- 
tion the  decision." 

His  earlier  statements  notwithstanding. 
President  Nixon  has  utilized  the  executive- 
privUege  doctrine  more  frequently  than  any 
other  President  in  history. 

Watergate  refusal 

Moreover,  the  President  has  departed  from 
"precedent"  by  declaring  that  the  privilege 
is  absolute  and  covers  testimony  from  his 
aides  not  only  about  policy  matters,  but 
criminal  wrongdoing  In  or  out  of  govern- 
ment. Hence,  he  has  refused  to  permit  his 
aides  to  testify  before  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  investigating  the  Watergate 
burglary.  Even  President  Elsenhower,  who 
exercised  the  privilege  thirty-four  times, 
permitted  his  chief  aide.  Governor  Sherman 
Adams,  to  testify  before  a  House  Committee 
Investigating  the  Bernard  Goldfine  scandal. 

The  courts  have  not  considered  the  valid- 
ity of  executive  privilege  when  claimed  to 
avoid  compliance  with  the  congressional 
subpoena.  However,  they  have  touched  upon 
the  subject  m  discovery  questions  In  civil 
litigation.  Although  these  cases  are  not  dis- 
positive on  the  congressional-executive 
struggle,  no  court  has  viewed  the  privilege 
as  broadly  as  the  President. 

In  general,  courts  have  given  deference  to 
the  claims  of  executive  secrecy,  on  what  ap- 
pears to  be  common  law  basis,  only  in  cir- 
cumstances where  the  matter  to  be  protect- 
ed relates  to  advisory  opinions  upon  which 
administrative  policy  Is  to  be  based  or  where 
disclosure  would  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
national  defense.'  Even  In  the  most  sensi- 
tive national  security  matters,  however, 
courts  have  looked  to  the  requesting  party's 
need  for  the  material  In  question  before 
they  have  finally  ruled. »  If  the  material  Is 
relevant  to  the  controversy  and  It  cannot 
be  obtained  through  any  other  source  or 
testimony,  great  weight  has  been  given  to 
the  request."  In  short,  the  Interest  of  the 
executive  Is  balanced  against  the  needs  of 
the  private  litigant. 

Pentagon  papers 

One  clear  example  of  the  balancing  proc- 
ess is  the  Pentagon  Papers  case  "  where  the 
Supreme  Court  balanced  the  defendant's 
First  Amendment  right  against  the  govern- 
ment's ability  to  keep  classified  documents 
from  being  published.  The  former  Interest 
prevailed. 

Hence,  the  recent  claims  of  President 
Nixon  that  courts  will  support  his  assertion 
of  an  absolute  privilege  appear  to  be  greatly 
Inflated. 

The  Administration's  frustration  with 
these  Judicial  checks  is  evident  from  its  last- 
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minute  Intervention  into  the  drafting  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence.  After  the 
deadline  for  public  comment  had  expired 
the  Justice  Department  prevailed  upon  the 
Judicial  Conference  to  include  a  sweeping 
o.\tension  of  the  executive-privilege  doctrine 
in  these  rules.  The  provision  would  have 
permitted  the  govermnent  to  withhold  any 
•secret"  relating  to  national  defense  or  In- 
ternational relations. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  rule  nowhere 
defines  "secret."  the  traditional  court  re- 
quirement that  disclosure  adversely  affect 
national  security  was  ignored.  In  addition,  a 
section  of  this  rule  would  have  permitted 
the  executive  to  refuse  disclosure  of  a  large 
category  of  documents  and  other  informa- 
tion— most  of  which  presently  must  be  pro- 
duced in  the  courts — if  the  government 
claims  that  disclosure  would  be  "contrary  to 
the  public  Interest."  In  short,  the  Justice  De- 
partment attempted  to  utilize  the  Supreme 
Court's  rule -making  process  to  codify  the  Ad- 
ministration's concept  of  executive  privilege. 

Because  of  the  passage  of  legislation  I  in- 
troduced, these  rules  do  not  go  Into  effect 
atitomatically  under  provisions  of  the  En- 
abling Act.  which  govern  Supreme  Court 
rule-making,  unless  and  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  approved  by  Congress.  This  bill  was 
overwhelmingly  adopted  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

CONCLUSION 

Nothing  less  than  the  viability  of  the  Con- 
stitution Is  at  stake  In  the  present  struggle 
between  Congress  and  the  President.  And  this 
problem  should  not  be  lightly  considered 
merely  because  the  erosion  of  checks  and 
balances  has  not  occurred  with  the  flourish 
of  a  military  coup.  As  Justice  Frankfurter 
said :  "The  accretion  of  dangerous  power  does 
not  come  in  a  day.  It  does  come,  however 
slowly,  from  the  generative  force  of  un- 
checked disregard  of  the  restrictigns  that 
fence  In  even  the  most  disinterested  asser- 
tion of  authority."  '- 

The  major  responsibility  for  redressing  the 
balance  of  power  lies  with  the  Congre.ss.  For 
although  these  Issues  will  continue  to  come 
before  the  courts,  procedural  obstacles — 
standing.  Justiciability,  and  mootness — may 
continue  to  preclude  Judicial  resolution. 

For  example,  the  Supreme  Court  recently 
affirmed  a  lower-court  decision  that  a  deter- 
mination of  the  propriety  of  our  Involvement 
In  Vietnam  was  a  political  question  and 
therefore  federal  courts  lacked  jurisdiction  to 
resolve  it.'-  Moreover,  even  when  courts  do 
address  these  Issues,  litigation  is  a  lengthy 
process. 

It  is  fair  to  ask  what  Congress's  role  has 
been  while  it  has  gradually  lost  these  powers 
to  the  .  executive.  Partially  the  problem 
stemmed  from  the  fact  that  that  body  has 
been  conditioned  to  relinquish  power  in 
deference  to  the  principle  of  "bipartisan- 
ship" stimulated  by  the  Cold  War  era.  This 
doctrine  has  dictated  unquestioning  obedi- 
ence to  the  President  in  foreign  affairs.  Sec- 
ond. Congress  has  not  had  the  technical 
ability  to  handle  complicated  fiscal  Issues, 
and  has  deferred  to  the  President's  expertise 
in  this  critical  area. 

Current  proposals 

Congress,  however,  is  beginning  to  reassert 
Itself.  Bipartisanship  is  losing  ground  as  an 
analytical  standard  for  foreign  policy.  Pro- 
posals are  before  Congress  now  to  provide  it 
with  the  staff  as  well  as  the  technical  assist- 
ance necessary  to  make  sophisticated  judg- 
ments about  spending  priorities. 

Remedial  legislation  has  also  been  Intro- 
duced that  would  reassert  Congress'  constitu- 
tional prerogatives  in  all  areks — Impound- 
ment, war  powers,  and  executive  privilege. 

It  is  my  estimation  however,  that  none  of 
these  measures  will  be  approved,  much  less 
withstand  a  Presidential  veto,  unless  the 
American  people  perceive  the  Importance  of 


these  issues  as  well  as  the  dangers  inherent 
in  the  concentration  of  power  In  the  execu- 
tive. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Voungstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer. 
343  U.  S.  579,  655  (195i2l. 

-  A  generally  recognized  exception  to  this 
principle  is  that  the  executive  can  clearly  re- 
spond to  an  unannoiniced  belligerent  attack 
or  other  grave  emergency  pending  congres- 
sional authorization.  The  failure  of  tlie  Presi- 
dent to  act  unilaterally  In  these  Instances 
would  paralyze  the  country.  See.  e.  g.  Mitchell 
v.  L.ilrd.  No.  71-1510  (D.'c.  Cir.,  March  20. 
1973). 

The  Treaty  provides  that,  in  the  event  of 
anned  attack  on  any  member,  each  signatory 
will  "act  to  meet  the  common  danger  in  ac- 
cordaiice  with  con.stitutlonal  pi'ocess."  Article 
4.  paragraph  1.  (Emphasis  added.) 

'  See.  e.  g.,  Atlee  v.  Laird.  347  F.  Supp.  689 
lE.  D.  Pa.)  (three-judge  court)  aff'd  per  curl- 
pin  stil).  nom.  Atlee  v.  Richardson,  41  U.  S. 
L.  W.  2356  (April  2.  1973).  The  Atlee  court  re- 
fused to  examine  the  Constitutional  issues 
pertaining  to  the  President's  military  Inter- 
vention in  Indo  China  on  the  grovmds  ihat 
it  was  a  political  question.  Six  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  affirmed  that  decision  with- 
out opinion.  Three  of  tlie  justices  would  have 
noted  probable  jtirlsdlclion. 

■Article  1.  section  7.  of  the  Con.stltution 
also  provides  that  In  rare  Instances  when  the 
Congress  shall  "by  their  adjournment  pre- 
veaf  the  return  of  a  bill  from  the  President, 
the  legislation  shall  not  become  law.  This 
provision   Is  popularly   known   as  a  "pocket 

VP'O." 

■No.  72-1512   (April  2.  1973.  8th  Cir.). 

■A  recent  publication  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  indicated  tliat  President  Nixon  lias 
used  the  doctrine  to  shield  administration 
otficials  from  testifying  before  congressional 
committees  a  total  of  nineteen  times  during 
his  first  four  years  In  office.  The  Kennedy 
Administration  utilized  the  privilege  four 
times;  President  Johnson  only  used  it  twice. 
Pi-esideut  Eisenliower  holds  the  Inevitable 
"two  term"  record,  exercising  the  privilege 
thirty-four  times. 

-  Sec.  e.  g..  Reynolds  v.  United  States.  345 
US  1  (1953);  Machin  v.  Zuckert,  316  F.2d 
336  (DC.  Cir.)  cert,  denied  376  U.S.  896 
(1963). 

See.    e.    g..    Reynolds    v.    United    St.Ttcs. 
supra. 
■Id. 

New  York  Times  Co.  v.  United  States,  403 
U.S.  713  (1971). 

Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer. 
supra,  at  594  (1952). 
•  See  note  four,  supra. 


PROF.  ZVI  GRILICHES  COMMENTS 
ON  BUDGETS  OF  NATIONAL  IN- 
STITUTES OF  CHILD  HEALTH 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  8,  1973 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  letter  which 
I  have  received  from  Prof.  Zvi  Grili- 
ches.  Mr.  Griliches  is  a  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Harvard  University  and,  as  is 
detailed  in  his  letter,  has  a  vital  interest 
in  the  budgets  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Child  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment and  the  National  Institute  of  Neu- 
rological Diseases  and  Stroke. 

Professor  Griliches "s  letter  is  an  excel- 
lent exposition  of  the  topic.  I  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 


Harvard  Universitv. 
Cambridge.  Mass..  May  7.  1973. 
Congressman  Robert  T.  Drinan, 
U.S.  House  of  Representative. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Drinan:  I  have  re- 
cently become  aware  and  very  concerned 
about  the  cuts  in  the  already  woefully  inade- 
quate National  Institr.te  of  Child  Health 
and  Hviman  Development  (NICHD)  and  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Stroke  (NINDS)  budgets.  I  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  restore  and  expand  the  funds 
available  to  these  Institutes. 

I  am  not  a  medical  scientist  andhence  this 
is  not  a  private  plea  for  my  own  research 
funds.  I  am,  however,  a  father  of  a  retarded 
ciiild  and  hence  I  do  have  something  at  stake 
in  this  matter  and  have  acquired  some 
knowledge  about  the  state  of  research  in 
this  area.  As  a  professional  economist.  I 
would  like  to  speak  first  about  the  overall 
allocation  of  resources  in  this  area.  But  fir't 
some  facts: 

Roughly  speaking,  there  are  about  sis 
million  mentally  retarded  Americans,  alioiu 
eight  million  children  that  sutler  from 
reading  and  other  ieariiiug  disabilities:, 
about  two  million  epileptics,  and  about  a 
niilliu:i  cerebral  palsy  sufferer.s.  All  these  are 
chronic  conditions.  "The  total  estUnated  cost 
of  care  for  tliebc  diseases  is  over  five  billion 
dollars  annually.  And  these  computations  do 
not  include  the  time  and  anguish  of  parents 
nor  do  they  count  a  variety  of  similar  diseases 
such  as  multiple  sclerosis  or  Parkinsons 
di.CEise.  (Figures  from  PHS  Pub.  No.  1427). 

Ihe^  total  amount  spent  on  research  in  this 
area  is  only  a  fraction  of  what  is  currently 
being  spent  or  allocated  for  cancer  research. 
Cancer  Is  an  Important  disease  and  research 
on  possible  ways  of  controlling  it  should  be 
supported.  But  the  disproportionate'  alloca- 
tions are  glaring.  First,  just  the  nimiber  of 
stroke  victims  are  of  the  same  order  of  mag- 
nitude as  the  mortality  from  cancer  (lO'i 
versus  157  per  100.000  in  1967).  Second,  can- 
cer strikes  largely  later  in  life.  Finding  a 
cure  for  it  wotild  prolong  the  average  life- 
time a  little,  but  other  degenerative  disease.-, 
would  "step-in"  with  age.  On  the  other 
hand,  mental  retardation  affects  the  uhol- 
lifetime  of  individuals.  It  ruins  living  lives. 
Its  debllltory  social  effects  are  effectively 
ahotit  twenty  times  as  large  per  Incident, 
per  case.  Clearly,  it  is  a  large  scale  and 
persistent  problem,  with  extensive  social 
ramifications. 

All  of  that  might  mean  little,  if  there  were 
no  useful  research  leads.  If  there  is  no  solu- 
tion, there  Is  little  point  In  spending  money 
on  it.  even  if  the  problem  is  important.  But 
this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  There 
appear  to  be  very  promising  lines  of  research 
which  should  be  followed  up  and  expanded. 
I  shall  mention  only  two:  amelioration  and 
treatment  of  epilepsy.  h>-peractlvlty.  and 
some  kinds  of  learning  disabilities  by  chemi- 
cal means  is  still  In  its  infancy  and  appears 
to  be  very  promising.  Devising  new  watts  of 
teaching  and  helping  retarded  individuals 
adju.st  to  society  (and  .society  to  the  retarded 
Individuals)  via  newly  developed  behavior 
modification  techniques  is  another  line  of 
research  and  experimentation  that  is  full  of 
promise.  Moreover,  little  is  yet  tinderstood 
about  the  genetics  of  mental  retardation  t>r 
aljout  the  physiology  and  chemistry  of  the 
nervous  system  which  produces  thete 
symptoms. 

So  what  do  we  do?  We  cut  the  budget 
NICHD  by  10  percent  (1974  versus  \9Ti  ap- 
propriations) in  a  period  of  about  15  percent 
total  Inflation  implying  a  reduction  of  a 
full  25  percent  in  real  resources  devoted  to 
research  in  this  area.  Similarly,  the  budget 
for  research  on  epilepsy  is  going  to  be  re- 
duced by  20  percent!  In  real  terms  it  means 
that  research  will  be  cut  by  a  whole  third. 
Moreover,  the  number  of  r.ew  re.-earch  grants 
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funded  In  this  area  Is  expected  to  decline  by 
over  80  percent ! 

Children  don't  vote  and  the  mentally  re- 
tarded are  not  likely  to  be  politically  active.' 
The  affluent  old  can  exercise  political  power 
nnd  get  appropriations  for  research  on  the 
diseases  that  scare  them.  But  how  about  the 
children  who  will  have  to  spend  their  lives 
not  understanding  what  the  United  States 
are  about?  Are  we  not  responsible  for  them 
and  to  them? 

I  hope  that  you  can  help,  at  least,  to  re- 
store the  threatened  cuts  In  the  NICHD  and 
NINDS  budgets  and  prevent  a  contraction 
of  the  already  meagre  work  In  this  area. 
Pleise  let  me  know  if  I  could  be  of  some  help 
to  you  In  this  or  if  you  have  further  ques- 
tions on  this  topic.  In  the  future  perhaps 
we  could  all  work  together  to  expand  re- 
search on  how  to  make  the  lives  of  a  sig- 
nificant fraction  of  our  children  more  live- 
ajj>le. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Zvi  Ghiuches. 


TRADE  REFORM  ACT  OP  1973 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

J,  Friday,  June  8.  1973 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  currently 
holding  hearings  on  H.R.  6767.  the  Trade 
Reform  Act  of  1973.  These  hearings  and 
this  leglslatlcm  are  of  vital  importance  to 
all  Members  of  Congress  and  to  the  en- 
tire Nation. 

Because  oC  the  importance  of  this  leg- 
islation. I  would  like  to  enter  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  a  copy  of  a  letter  which 
I  recently  sent  to  the  office  of  the  special 
representative  for  trade  negotiations 
concerning  possible  changes  in  labelling 
requirementa  on  imported  goods.  I  would 
alfo  like  to  enter  at  this  point  a  copy  of 
the  reply  which  I  have  just  received  from 
Mr.  Harald  B.  Malmgren,  deputy  special 
representative. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  information  will 
help  provide  for  informed  debate  on  this 
legislation,  which  is  of  such  vital  im- 
portance to  all  Americans. 

The  letters  follow: 

House  or  Repbesentatives, 
Washington,  DC.  May  22,  1973. 
Hon.  Ambassador  Wuxiam  D.  Ebesi^, 
Special    Representative   for    Trade   Negotia- 
tions, Washington,  D.C. 

Okj^  Ma.  Ebekle:  In  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  print  released  In  May  of 
1973  entitled.  'Briefing  Materials  Prepared 
lor  use  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
In  Connection  with  Hearings  on  the  Subject 
of  Foreign  Trade  and  Tariffs, "  there  is  a 
brief  description  of  alleged  UJS.  non-tariff 
barr^rs. 

With  respect  to  the  item  on  page  149  of 
this  Committee  print,  which  reads: 

Mark  or  origin— The  Tariff  Act  of  1930  re- 
quires that  imported  articles  be  conspicu- 
ously, legibly  and  permanently  marked  so  as 
to  Indicate  the  country  of  origin  to  the  U.S. 
consumer. 

is  tt  the  intention  of  the  Administration 
that  this  provision  be  subject  to  negotiation 
and  removal  in  the  event  that  H.R.  6767  is 
enacted? 

Further,  iX  this  provision  were  negotiated 
away,  would  there  be  anything  in  the  law  to 
prevent  American  manufacturers  to  stamp 
producte  made  in  the  United  SUtes  as  having 
been  made  in  the  United  States  of  America? 
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Thank  you  for  your  assistance  In  answer- 
ing these  questions  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  Executive  Session  In  Ways  and  Means  on 
H  R.  6767. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  A.  Vanik, 
Memt>er  of  Congress. 

CrricE  OF  THE  Special  Representa- 
tive FOR  Trade  Negotiations. 
Washington,  DC,  June  6,  1973. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Vanik, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Vanik:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  May  22.  T973,  In  which  you 
inquire  whether  it  is  the  Intention  of  the 
Administration  that  the  mark  of  origin  re^ 
quirement  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  be 
subject  to  negotiation  and  removal  If  the 
Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973  is  enacted,  and 
whether  American  manufacturers  would  be 
prevented  from  stamping  products  as  of  do- 
mestic origin. 

The  Inventory  of  nontarllT  barriers  com- 
piled in  the  GATT,  consisting  of  about  800 
notifications  toy  member  countries  covering 
about  27  different  categories  of  nontariff 
measures,  includes  a  complaint  against  the 
United  States  by  several  counties  which  re- 
gard our  mark  of  origin  requirements  and 
penalties  as  "excessive  and  burdensome."  To 
dale  our  marking  requirements  and  those  of 
foreign  countries,  such  as  those  maintained 
by  certain  member  states  of  the  European 
Community,  have  not  received  attention  in 
the  GATT  work  program  as  a  priority  mat- 
ter for  solution. 

The  Administration  view  is  that  no  form 
of  trade-restricting  or  trade-distorting  meas- 
ure should  be  precluded  from  the  outset  as 
a  possible  subject  of  negotiation.  It  is  not 
anticipated,  however,  that  mark  of  origin  re- 
quirements would  be  removed  as  a  result  of 
negotiations.  The  notifying  countries  did 
not  propose  their  elimination.  Rather,  the 
prevailing  view  was  to  review,  possibly 
strengthen,  and  ensure  compliance  with  a 
recommendation  on  marks  of  origin  adopted 
by  the  GATT  in  November.  1958.  a  copy  of 
which  I  am  enclosing.  The  resolution  basi- 
cally recommends  the  simplification  or  har- 
monization of  these  requirements,  and  re- 
duction of  their  application  to  ca-ses  which 
provide  Information  necessary  for  the  final 
consumer  rather  than  on  all  imported  prod- 
ucts. The  view  of  foreign  countries  Is  that 
United  States  requirements  have  become  an 
excessive  burden  upon  exporters  as  a  mat- 
ter of  general  rather  than  exceptional  appli- 
cation. 

The  marking  of  origin  provision  requh-es 
that  upon  importation  into  the  United 
States  the  foreign  exporter  have  marked  the 
country  of  origin  of  the  product.  There  is 
nothing  In  the  law  to  prevent  American 
manufacturers  from  stamping  domestically- 
produced  articles  as  having  been  made  In  the 
United  States,  whether  or  not  the  mark  of 
origin  provision  In  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
were  removed. 

I   will   be   happy   to  answer   any    further 
questions  you  may  have  on  this  subject. 
Sincerely, 

Harald  B.  Malmgren, 
Deputy  Special  Representative. 

Trade  and  Customs  Regulations 
MASKS  or  origin 
Recomemndation  of  21  November  1958  ' 
Considering  that  in  Article  IX  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  the  contracting  ties  recognize 
that,  in  adopting  and  enforcing  laws  and  reg- 
ulations relating  to  marks  of  origin,  the  dilll- 
culties  and  Inconveniences  which  such  meas- 
ures may  cause  to  the  commerce  and  Indus- 

'See  page  117  for  the  report  by  the  con- 
tracting parties. 
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try  of  exporting  countries  should  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum  and  that  they  have  agreed  on 
certain  basic  principles  for  the  carrying  out 
of  this  Idea; 

Considering  that  it  would  facilitate  the  at- 
tainment of  the  objectives  of  the  General 
Agreement  if  the  Contracting  Parties  were  to 
agree  on  certain  rules  which  would  further 
reduce  the  difficulties  and  Inconveniences 
which  marking  regulations  may  cause  to  the 
commerce  and  Industry  of  the  exporting 
country;  and 

Considering  that  nothing  In  this  recom- 
mendation should  be  understood  to  prevent 
a  country 

(a)  from  applying  more  liberal  provisions, 
or 

(b)  from  accepting,  but  not  requiring,  oth- 
^er  tj-pes  of  marking  than  that  contained  in 

the  recommendation, 

the  CONTRACTING  PARTIES 

Recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following 
rules  on  marks  of  origin: 

1.  Countries  should  scrutinize  carefully 
their  existing  laws  and  regulations  with  a 
view  to  reducing  as  far  as  they  possibly  can 
the  number  of  cases  in  which  marks  or  origin 
are  required,  and  to  limit  the  requirement  of 
marks  of  origin  to  cases  where  such  marks 
are  indispensable  for  the  information  of  the 
ultimate  purchaser. 

2.  The  requirement  of  marks  of  origin 
should  not  be  applied  In  a  way  which  leads 
to  a  general  application  to  all  imported  goods, 
but  should  be  limited  to  cases  where  such 
a  Warking  is  considered  necessary. 

3.  If  mafks  of  origin  are  required,  any 
method  olkleglble  and  conspicuous  marking 
should  be  accepted  which  will  remain  on  the 
article  until  it  reaches  the  ultimate  pur- 
chaser. 

4.  The  national  provisions  concerning 
marks  of  origin  should  not  contain  any 
other  obligation  than  the  obligation  to  Indi- 
cate the  origin  of  the  Imported  product. 

5.  Countries  should  accept  as  a  satisfactory 
marking  the  indication  of  the  name  of  the 
country  of  origin  in  the  English  language  in- 
troduced by  the  words  "made  in". 

6.  Commonly-used  abbreviatloius,  which 
unmistakably  Indicate  the  country  of  origin, 
such  as  "UK"  and  "USA",  should  be  consid- 
ered a  satisfactory  replacement  for  the  full 
name  of  the  country  concerned. 

7.  Marking  should  not  be  required  on 
containers  of  articles  properly  marked  if  they 
are  not  designed  to  be  sold  with  the  product, 
or  are  used  for  transport  purposes  only. 

8.  Marking  on  the  container  should  be  ac- 
cepted in  lieu  of  the  marking  of  the  product 
in  the  following  cases: 

(a)  if  this  type  of  marking  Is  customarily 
considered  satisfactory; 

(b)  1/  the  type  of  packing  makes  it  Im- 
possible for  the  tiltimate  purchaser  to  open  it 
without  damaging  the  goods; 

(c)  in  the  case  of  goods  which,  because  of 
their  nature,  are  normally  sold  In  sealed  con- 
tainers; 

(d)  in  cases  where  a  marking  of  the  goods 
shipped  In  a  container  is  impossible,  such  as 
in  the  case  of  liquids  and  gas,  or  other  prod- 
ucts that  cannot  be  marked. 

9.  Imports  for  non-commercial  personal 
use  should  be  exempted  from  the  marking  re- 
quirement. Including  Imports  which  are 
enumerated  In  the  national  customs  laws  in 
that  context,  such  as  Imports  of  goods  In 
consequence  of  Inheritances,  trousseaux,  etc. 
and  which  are  freed  from  duties  In  many 
countries. 

10.  Original  objets  d'art  should  be  free  from 
the  marking  requirement. 

11.  Goods  In  transit  and  goods  while  In 
bond  or  otherwise  under  customs  control,  for 
the  purposes  of  temporary  duty-free  admis- 
sion, should  be  free  from  the  marking  re- 
quirement. 

12.  Countries  should  make  provisions  that 
in  exceptional  cases  the  application  of  a  mark 
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of  origin  should  be  permitted  under  customs 
supervision    In    the    importing    country. 

13.  The  re-exportation  of  products  which 
cannot  be  marked  under  customs  supervision 
should  be  permitted  without  penalty. 

14.  Penalties  should  not  be  Imposed  in 
contradiction  to  paragraph  6  of  article  IX 
of  the  General  Agreement,  i.e.  for  failure  to 
comply  with  marking  requirements  prior  to 
the  importation  unless  corrective  marking  is 
uureasonaldy  delayed  or  deceptive  marks 
have  been  alBxed  or  the  required  marking 
has  been  intentionally  omitted. 

15.  When  a  government  introduces  a  system 
of  marking,  or  makes  it  compulsory  for  a 
new  product,  reasonable  notice  should  be 
given  before  the  new  provisions  enter  into 
force,  and  there  should  be  adequate  publicity 
for  the  new  regulations,  in  conformity  with 
the  provision  of  Article  X  in  the  General 
Agreement. 

16.  The  exporting  countries  which  encoun- 
ter difficulties  due  to  the  fact  that  an  im- 
porting country  is  not  in  a  position  to  com- 
ply with  any  one  of  the  above  recommenda- 
tions may  request  consultation  with  the  im- 
porting country  in  the  sense  of  the  provisions 
of  Article  XXII  of  the  General  Agreement 
with  a  view  to  the  possible  removal  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  and  importing  coun- 
tries should  accept  any  such  request. 

The  Contracting  Parties  finally  understand 
that  no  country  shaU  be  obliged  to  alter: 

(a)  any  provision  protecting  the  "truth"  of 
marks,  including  trade  marks  and  trade  de- 
scriptions, aiming  to  ensure  that  the  content 
of  such  marks  is  in  conformity  with  the  real 
situation; 

(b)  any  provision  which  requires  the  ad- 
dition of  a  mark  of  origin  in  cases  where  the 
imported  products  bear  a  trade  mark  being 
or  purporting  to  be  a  name  or  trade  mark 
of  any  manufacturer,  dealer  or  trader  of  the 
importing  country;   and 

Invite  all  countries  to  report  to  the  GATT 
secretariat  all  changes  in  their  legislation, 
rules  and  regulations  concerning  marks  of 
origin  m  order  to  be  permanently  available 
for  consultation.  These  reports,  including 
the  original  texts,  should  be  transmitted  as 
early  as  possible  and  at  any  rate  before  Sep- 
tember 1  each  year. 


PEACE  FOR  WHOM? 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  8,  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Alex 
R.  Seith  Is  chairman  of  the  advisory 
board  and  past  president  of  the  Chicago 
Coimcil  on  Foreign  Relations.  As  a  pubUc 
spirited  citizen,  he  provides  a  regular 
column  for  community  newspapers  cov- 
ering a  broad  range  of  foreign  develop- 
ments. 

In  view  of  the  coming  visit  to  tlie 
United  States  of  the  Soviet  Party  leader, 
Leonid  Brezhnev,  I  felt  that  Mr.  Selth's 
column,  carried  in  the  Homewood -Floss- 
moor  Star  of  Sunday,  May  27,  was  espe- 
cially pertinent: 

Perspectives:    "Peace  for  Whom?" 
(By  Alex  R.  Selth) 

The  Soviets  and  the  Germans  made  "peace" 
again  recenUy  and  the  rest  of  Europe  didn't 
kuow  whether  to  cheer  or  to  cry.  In  theory. 
West  German  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  and 
Soviet  leader  Leonid  Brezhnev  did  what 
everyone  should  want:  Put  aside  the  hatred 
of  two  World  wars  and  signed  a  lO-year  pact 
for  economic.  Industrial  and  technical 
co-operation. 
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What  troubles  those  who  are  conscious  of 
history  Is  that  twice  before  In  this  century 
there  has  been  a  Soviet-German  "peace"  and 
twice  before  it  has  been  the  prelude  to  com- 
bat for  someone  else. 

In  March,  1918,  the  Treaty  of  Brest-Lltovsk 
let  Russia  leave  World  War  I  and  let  Ger- 
many turn  its  full  war  effort  to  the  Western 
front,  where  50,000  Americans  and  thousands 
more  allies  were  killed  in  battle  before  the 
final  armistice  of  November  11,  1918. 

In  August,  1939,  the  Hitler-Stalin  Non- 
Aggression  Pact  opened  the  way  to  Germany's 
first  Blitzkreig  which  after  September  1  con- 
quered Poland  in  a  bare  18  days.  "Lightning" 
conquests  of  Prance,  Belgium,  Holland,  Nor- 
way and  Greece  soon  followed. 

Obviously,  the  Soviet-German  agreement 
of  1973  is  much  different  than  those  of  1939 
and  1918.  This  time  the  subject  is  economic 
and  industrial.  The  other  times  it  was  mili- 
tary and  territorial.  Now,  the  two  nations 
have  made  affirmative  pledges  for  mutual 
construction.  Then,  they  made  only  negative 
promises  to  avoid  mutual  destruction. 

By  most  standards,  it  is  progress  when,  as 
last  week,  the  chairman  of  Krupp  Industries, 
whose  munitions  twice  in  this  century  laid 
waste  to  Europe,  can  lay  plans  for  building 
Russia. 

But  the  fear  remains  that  the  1973  agree- 
ment, like  its  predecessors,  will  somehow 
benefit  the  Soviets  in  a  way  that  ultimately 
harms  nearly  everyone  else.  A  look  back  ex- 
plains tills  apprehension  about  what  lies 
ahead. 

By  March,  1917,  three  years  of  World 
War  I  had  totally  discredited  Russia's  auto- 
cratic Czarist  regime  and  brought  in  that 
nation's  first  democratic  government.  But 
in  October,  1917,  Nicolai  Lenin's  Communists, 
temporarily  won  power  on  a  pledge  to  get 
Russia  out  of  the  war.  If  Germany  had  re- 
fused peace' with  Lenin,  his  regime  would 
probably  have  fallen.  Instead,  the  Treaty  of 
Brest-Lltovsk  boosted  Lenin's  popularity  and 
enabled  him  to  consolidate  Communist 
power. 

Similarly,  In  1939,  the  Soviet  Communists 
were  at  their  weakest  since  Lenin  had  first 
precariously  seized  power.  In  1937-38  purges 
ordered  by  Premier  Josef  Stalin  decimated 
the  best  leadership  of  the  Communist  party 
and  the  Red  army  and  revealed  beyond  doubt 
the  raw  brutality  of  Stalin's  dictatorship.  If 
Hitler's  Wehrmacht  had  attacked  Russia  la 
1939,  the  historical  evidence  is  that  Stalin's 
regime  would  have  collapsed. 

Instead,  the  1939  Non-Aggression  Pact  gave 
Stalin  time  to  rebuild  and  barely  stave  off 
defeat  when  Germany's  onslaught  finally 
came  in  June,  1941.  Eventually  the  Red  army 
pushed  westward  to  help  impose  Communist 
governments  in  Poland,  East  Germany,  Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  Bulgaria, 
Latvia,  Estonia  and  Lithuania. 

Now,  the  haunting  question  is  whether  the 
current  Russo-German  pact  will  "save"  the 
Soviet  system  for  the  third  time.  It  is  un- 
likely that  the  Soviet  Communists  will  lose 
power  at  any  foreseeable  time,  no  matter 
what  Germany  or  any  other  nation  does. 

But  it  is  likely  that  the  Soviet  economic 
system  will  contlntie  to  blunder  and  to  fall 
steadily  farther  behind  non-Communist  na- 
tions in  productivity  and  modernization.  A 
decade  ago.  Premier  Niklta  Khrushchev 
boasted  that  the  Soviets'  gross  national 
product  (GNP)  would  surpass  America's  by 
1970.  Instead,  our  lead  has  widened  and  the 
prospect  Is  that  even  the  GNP  of  Japan,  with 
less  than  half  the  popvilation  and  only  l-20th 
of  the  territory,  will  surpass  the  Soviet 
Union's  by  1980. 

By  turning  to  Germany  for  capital  invest- 
ments and  Industrial  kuowhbw.  Brezhnev 
has  implicitly  admitted  the  failure  of  the 
Soviet  economists  to  produce  domestic  pros- 
perity, despite  military  might.  By  giving  the 
help  requested,  Germany  hopes  to  buUd 
peaceful  co-existence.  But  the  question  else- 
where is,  "Peace  for  Whom"? 
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RED    INTELLIGENCE    NETWORK    IN 
UNITED  STATES  GROWS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOCISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  8.  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  Nations  and  our  new  soft  on  Com- 
munist national  policy  have  proven  a 
haven  to  Communist  spies  to  infiltrate 
our  country  under  the  respectful  role  of 
diplomats. 

We  are  now  advised  that  there  are  816 
Soviets  in  the  United  States  working  with 
immunity  from  their  diplomatic  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City,  Washington, 
and  San  Francisco.  And  this  number  does 
not  include  the  30  special  So\'iets  who 
are  presently  in  our  Qountrj-  arranging 
security  for  the  visit  of  the  Communist 
Party  leader  Leonid  Brezhnev's  trip  to 
Wa,shington  scheduled  for  June  18 
tlirough  June  26.  Additionallj-  oiu-  coun- 
try has  been  invaded  by  454  diplomats 
of  puppet  nations  of  the  Communist  pro- 
gram and  another  124  Red  Chinese  at  the 
United  Nations.  We  also  have  41  Red 
Chinese  diplomats  now  quaitered  at  the 
Mayflower  Hotel  in  Washington,  not  to 
mention  daily  visits  from  Communist 
journalists,  acrobats  and  every  other 
guise  which  offers  a  subterfuge  for 
agents  to  infiltrate  our  coimtry. 

Despite  all  these  new  freedoms  being 
granted  in  the  spirit  of  international 
goodwill    and    cooperation,    the    Soviet 
Union  continues  to  lavish  40  to  50  per- 
cent of  its  gross  national  product  an- 
nually  for  military   purposes.   "Jhis   in 
comparison  with  the  U.S.  investment  of 
7  percent.  Related  newsclippings  follow: 
[From  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Sunday)  Advo- 
cate, June  3,  1973 1 
SoviFT  Spies  Hers 
(By  Victor  Riesel) 

New  York. — It  could  be  that  the  Soviet 
Union's  most  equal  among  equals.  First 
Py<y  Secretary  Leonid  Brezhnev,  is  being 
Watergated  and  is  unaware  that  a  substan- 
tial number  of  his  816  diplomats  here.  In 
Washington,   and  San  PYancisco  are  spies. 

Since  he  will  arrive  here  shortly  as  a  guest 
of  our  state  and  be  graciously  hosted.  I  feel  _ 
compelled  to  report  this  publicly  though  in  ' 
all  candor  I  do  not  believe  he  approves  all 
espionage  assignments  personally.  And  I 
plead  for  no  shield  law  to  cover  my  source. 
It  is  the  honorable,  albeit  somewhat  tragic. 
L.  Patrick  Gray  3rd.  former  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  acting  director. 

It  is  he,  with  all  the  vast  FBI  Intelligence 
documentation  behind  him,  who  said  the 
Soviets  have  not  relaxed  their  espionage 
operations  in  the  U.S. — in  fact,  they  have 
e.Tpanded  them  despite  the  entente  cordiale, 
despite  our  feeding  a  hungry  Russian  popu- 
lace and  de^lte  our  grain  exports  to  beef  up 
their  cattle  herds. 

There  positively  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Krem- 
lin's espionage  Is  into  our  fabulous  industrial 
secrets  and  expertise  so  much  needed  In  the 
U  S.SJi. — as  weU  as  Into  our  nuclear,  space 
and  military  developments. 

Take  it  as  fAct,  the  Soviet*  also  have  In- 
filtrated some  unions. 

A  VAlnSHXNC  CAORK 

Pat  Gray,  despite  all  harassments,  wolf- 
ing with  a  swiftly  vanishing  cadre  of  top 
FBI  foreign  intelligence  men — many  of  whom 
are  considering  retiring  before  July  1  be- 
cause they've  "had  it"— told  It  this  way: 

"The  Soviet  Union  continues  to  conduct 
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intelligence-gathering  operations  within  the 
U.S.  The  FBI  sees  no  relaxation  in  operations 
directed  from  the  Soviet  bases  in  New  York, 
Washington  and  San  Francisco.  On  March  1 
there  were  816  Soviet  officials  here.  45  more 
than  a  year  earlier  and  almost  200  more  than 
four  years  ago.  A  substantial  proportion  of 
the  816  are  intelligence  operatives. 

•'Compounding  the  threat  from  the  Com- 
munist world  is  the  presence  here  of  an  ad- 
ditional 454  (Communist)  bloc  officials,  a 
si7able  number  ot  whom  are  also  on  intelli- 
gence missions,  ofidence  establishes  a  close 
coordination  ancf  coopertuion  between  the 
Soviet  and  bloc  intelligence  services." 

It  would  not  be  equal-handed  of  me  to 
Ignore  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Grav 
reported  there  are  124  officials  at  their  UN 
mission  here.  This  complement  has  more 
than  doubled  this  past  year  and  says  Gray, 
'•can  be  expected  to  reach  several  hiindred 
In  the  future."  The  FBI  continues  to  probe 
them.  After  all.  they're  just  across  town  from 
bureau  headquarters  here. 

But  back  to  Secretary  Brezhnev.  I  haven't 
covered  a  Soviet  Premier  since  shce-on-ihe- 
desk-poundlng  N  Khrushchev.  Comrade 
Brezhnev  is  a  more  realistic  man.  He  could 
mix  this  realism  with  .some  gratitude  and 
call  off  his  KGB  agents. 

There  are  many  reason.s  for  a  Soviet  sho'.v 
of  gratitude.  The  long-^-horemen.  loathine  it 
every  minute,  have  aizreed  to  handle  tlie 
M.  S.  Lermonlov.  a  Soviet  cruise  ship,  when 
it  arrives  at  Pier  40  liere  from  Leningrad. 
Two  days  later  it  will  head  back  to  London, 
Le  Havre.  Bremerhaven  r.nd  the  home  port. 
It  will  return  on  July  13  ar.d  Axigu.st  15 — 
the  first  such  Red  posh  cruiser  lo  be  so  •wel- 
comed' in  an  American  port.  I'm  told.  It 
will  have  top  Coast  Guard  security.  Will  it 
carry  intelligence  agents,  as  do  virtually  all 
Soviet  missions  according  to  our  own  Na- 
tional Security  ofm-ials? 

And  then  there  Is  the  projected  $85  mil- 
lion truck  plan  being  financed  by  the  U.S. 
Export-Import  bank  at  G  per  cent  interest 
in  a  day  of  8  per  cent  money.  Deferred  pay- 
ments won't  start  for  four  years.  This  money 
the  Soviets  will  repay,  it  is  hoped,  in  12 
years. 

Now  for  grain.  The  Soviet  population,  ac- 
cording to  intelligence  sources  and  Dept.  of 
Commerce  and  Agriculture  experts  with 
whom  I've  talked  in  the  past  two  weeks, 
literally  has  been  on  the  verge  of  hunger  in 
some  areas  and  .'^tarvailon  in  the  outer 
reaches.  The  food  debacle  has  been  wor.se 
than  the  world  has  been  told. 

L>abor  sources  report  the  full  Soviet  pur- 
chase of  grains  for  human  consumption  and 
feed  for  cattle  will  total  almost  20  million 
tons.  A  fantastic  amount 

There  have  been  touyh  renegotiations  in 
Moscow  this  past  montli  over  the  July- 
December  deliveries.  We've  gotten  tough  on 
rales.  But  all  other  dealings  have  been  as 
cooperative  as  though  Moscow  never  did  tie 
up  with  the  Nazis  against  our  allies  just 
before  the  big  war. 

IVERY    COI'NfP.y    P'iSSIBLE 

Grain  is  being  loaded  and  moved  as  swiftly 
as  men  and  machines  make  it  possible.  There 
are  some  25  Soviet  shippings  a  month  out  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  according  to  martime  labor 
leaders.  This  is  mostly  out  of  Duluth  (Minn.) 
and  Superior  (Wis.).  And  this  is  one  kind 
of  grain.  It  moves  on  small  Soviet  freighters 
which  can  get  into  the  lakes. 

The  big  American  and  "third  flag''  ships 
are  moving  grain  over  an  ocean  bridge  from 
Baton  Rouge.  New  Orleans,  and  other  ports. 
Houston  has  been  on  strike.  International 
Long.shoremen's  Assn.  (AFL-CIO)  Local  1530 
haa  refused  to  load  some  15  freighters  be- 
cause of  a  wage  dispute.  But  otherwise  spe- 
cial grain  needed  by  the  Soviets  in  their 
southern  regions  where  their  cattle  roam  and 
breed  and  need  feed  is  being  hustled  along 
to  ports  such  as  Odessa. 
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Every  cooperation  possible,  every  courtesy 
possible,  every  bit  of  expediting  possible  has 
been  proffered  and  implemented  for  the 
Soviets. 

They  could,  in  turn,  call  off  their  spies. 
Even  if  for  the  duration.  Or  is  it  once  a 
Leninist  always  a  Leninist? — and  as  Khrush- 
chev once  said,  they're  still  trying  to  bury 
us  but  th^y  want  to  fatten  a  bit  first. 

[From  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Sun  Advocate. 
June  3.  1973] 

EsTiM.\TF  OF  Soviet  Defense  Cost  Raised 

Moscow. — The  Soviet  Union  spends  40  to  50 
per  cent  of  its  gross  national  product  an- 
nually on  defense,  at  least  four  times  as 
much  as  it  officially  acknowledges,  according 
to  an  unofficial  study  by  two  Leningrad  econ- 
omists. 

The  economists  wrote  tirder  pseudonyms 
in  a  28-page  typescript  circulating  among 
dissident  Soviet  intellectuals.  They  esti- 
mated annual  defense  soending  at  the  equi- 
valent of  .$54  to  $97  billion.  The  figure  was 
Imprecise  and  did  not  match  the  estimated 
defen.se  spending  for  the  particular  year  of 
the  study  because  the  economists  were  lui- 
certain  about  assigning  a  dollar  value  to  the 
costs. 

The  Soviet  defense  budget  as  annoxtncecl 
officially  by  the  government  has  been  con- 
^ant  at  17.9  -billion  rubles,  or  $24  billion, 
for  the  past  three  years.  Western  specialists 
ha'.e  long  maintained  the  published  figures 
bore  liitle  resemblance  to  actual  expendi- 
tures. 

Using  unclassified  siatLstics.  the  two  econ- 
omists concluded  that  real  defen.se  expendi- 
tures for  1969.  the  year  of  their  study,  were 
not  17.9  billion  but  80  billion  rubles,  or  $108  2 
billion  at'  current  exchange  rates. 

The\  basically  reached  the  figure  by  sub- 
tracting all  known  expenditures  from  the  to- 
til  of  167  billion  rubles  in  state  revenues. 
They  assumed  most  of  the  remaining  87  bil- 
lion rubles  was  spent  on  defense. 

The  two  also  estimated  the  Soviet  Gross 
National  Product  iGNP)  for  1969  ranged  be- 
tween $130  and  $190  billion,  far  below  the 
S450  billion  figure  credited  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  year  by  Western  economists. 

The  United  States  that  year  devoted  to 
defense  about  7  per  cent,  or  $73  billion,  of 
its  $929  billion  GNP. 

But  Westerners  point  ov.t  more  than  half 
of  the  U.S.  defense  budget  Is  devoted  to 
salaries,  which  Is  not  the  case  with  the  Soviet 
armed  forces  and  ther  lower-paid  trtxjps. 

The  two  axithors  said  the  80-billion  ruble 
figure  did  not  Include  an  estimated  31  bil- 
lion rubles  worth  of  capital  investment  in 
the  defense  industry  because  they  did  not 
have  enough  information  to  know  how  much 
to  Include. 

They  concluded  the  nation  was  spending 
two-thirds  of  its  national  wealth  on  defense— 
"an  unheard  of  phenomenon  In  world 
history." 

I  From  the  Washington   Post.  May   19.   1073 1 
"ai^v^  Group  Here  Prep.^res  Breschnev 
"V^  Trip 

An  advance  party  of  30  Soviet  officials 
making  preparations  for  Leonid  I.  Brezhnevs 
trip  to  the  United  States  next  month  was 
flying  from  Washington  to  San  Clemente  to- 
day to  Inspect  the  California  White  House, 
according  to  State  Department  officials. 

The  growp,  headed  by  Yuri  N.  Chernyakov, 
general  secretary  of  the  Soviet  foreign  min- 
istry, arrived  here  aboard  a  Soviet  IL-62  air- 
liner Wednesday  and  has  spent  the  last  two 
days  In  discussions  with  American  officials 
about  details  for  the  Soviet  Communist  party 
leader's  trip,  scheduled  for  June  18  to  26. 

The  exact  itinerary  for  BrezhneVs  visit 
has  not  been  set.  but  It  Is  anticipated  that 
about  90  percent  of  his  time  In  this  country 
will  be  spent  In  Wa.shington  or  Camp  David. 
Md. 
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I  From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  News 
May  30,  1973  J 
Chinese  Journalists  Visiting  Here 
-     A  group  of  22  Chinese  journalists  Includ- 
Mng  five  women,  begin  a  four  day  visit  to 
Washington  today — part  of  a  return  engage- 
ment with  the  American  Society  of  News< 
paper  Editors,   who  sent  a  group  to  China 
last  fall. 

After  spending  the  night  In  Williamsburg, 
the  group  came  here  for  a  range  of  engage- 
ments that  includes  a  viewing  open  heart 
surgery  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
a  visit  to  the  pandas  at  the  National  Zoo:' 
a  view  of  agricultural  procedures  at  the  Beltsl 
ville  agricultural  research  center:  a  super- 
market: a  trip  along  the  partially  completed 
D.C.  subway:  a  State  Department  reception 
and  lunch  at  the  Capitol. 

Since  their  arrival  in  New  York,  the  group 
visited  the  United  Nations,  several  news 
agencies,  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  and  had  lunch  at  t!ie 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 

In  Boston  they  visited  MIT  and  Harvard. 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and  a  tvp'- 
cal  New  England  farm. 

They  also  made  a  short  stop  in  Atlanta 
Frcm  Washington  they  will  go  to  Chicago. 
Denver.  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu. 

The  group  is  led  by  Chu  Mu-chih.  direc- 
tor of  the  Hsinhua  News  Agency.  Tl\e  twd 
women  are  Wang  Chen,  deputy  "director  of 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  information 
office,  and  Li  Po-ti.  deputy  editor  of  "'China 
Reconstructs."  Other  journals  represented  in 
the  group  are  the  Peking  Review,  the  Peo- 
ple's Daily  and  Shanghai's  Wen  Hui  Dally. 

(Department   of  the   Interior  news   relea.se. 

May  26.  1973| 
S''>viET  Specialists  i.n-  Cement  and  Concretf 
Technology  To  Visit  United  States 
Four  Soviet  specialists  in  the  field  of  spf- 
cial  cements  and  polymer  concrete  will  ar- 
rive in  th°  United  States  May  27  for  a  thiee- 
week  tour  of  selected  cement  plants  and 
Government  research  facilities.  Secretarv  oi 
the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  announced 
tot'av. 

The  So'-iet  delegation  will  be  headed  by 
Roman  T.  Krivoborodov.  Deputy  Minister  o( 
Construction  Materials  Industry. 

Commi.ssioner  of  Reclamation  Gilbert  G 
Ptnmm  said  the  visit  is  part  of  a  program 
of  continuing  cooperation  and  exchanees 
between  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R..  and  that  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  designated  to 
sponsor  this  visit  because  of  Its  Interests  and 
artivl'.ies  in  special  cements  and  polymer 
concrete. 

These  exchanges  are  In  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  President  Nixon's  visit  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1972.  and  in  accord  with  the  U.S.- 
Sovicl  program  on  cooperation  in  .science 
and  technology.  This  type  of  exchange  Ls 
provided  for  In  the  1972-73  Agreement  on 
Exchanges  and  Cooperation  In  Scientific. 
Technical,  Educational.  Cultur.-»1  and  Other 
Fields,  signed  April  11.  1972. 

During  their  three-week  stay,  the  Rus.slan 
experts  will  visit  the  plants  of  the  Lone  Star 
Cement  Company,  Greencastle,  Ind.:  Dundee 
Cement  Company,  Clarksvllle.  Mo.:  Unlvj'-sal 
Atlas  Cement  Company,  Hannibal.  Mo.: 
Rocky  Mountain  Cement  Company.  Lyons. 
Colo.:  General  Portland  Cement  Company. 
Miami.  Fla.:  and  I^hlgh  Portland  Cement 
Company.  Union  Bridge.  Md. 

The  team  will  also  meet  with  Interior  De- 
partment and  Bureau  of  Reclamation  officials 
in  Washington:  and  will  visit  the  Portland 
Cement  Association  facilities  In  Skokie.  Ill  : 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Engineering  and 
Research  Center  in  Denver.  Colo.;  the  Corps 
of  Engineer's  Waterways  Experiment  Station. 
Vlcksburg,  Miss.:  the  Link  Belt  Company  In 
Lakeland.  Fla.:  and  the  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratories,  Isllp.  N.Y. 
In  addition  to  Krivoborodov,  the  Russian 
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group  will  include  Georgiy  Yakovchlk,  Chief 
Engineer,  Main  Administration  for  Cement 
Machine  Production;  Igor  Ponomarev,  Chief 
Engineer,  Southern  State  Institute  lor  the 
Planning  of  Cement  Plants  and  Yurly  Mev- 
2»rov.  Junior  Researcher,  State  Scientific 
Research  Institute  of  the  Ministry  of  Glass 
Construction  Materials  Industry. 

Accompanying  the  delegation  on  the  tour 
will  be  James  T.  Dikeou,  Senior  Research 
Scientist  at  Reclamation's  Engineering  and 
Research  Center  and  Chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can Concrete  Institute's  Committee  on  Poly- 
mer Concrete;  and  Alexis  Tatistcheff,  con- 
tract interpreter  for  the  State  Department. 

It  is  presently  anticipated  that  an  ex- 
change team  of  U.S.  specialists  in  this  field 
will  visit  the  Soviet  Union  In  July. 


JOE  MOLONY:  JOB  WELL  DONE 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  8,  1973 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  FrWay 
Joe  Molony  began  a  well-earned  retire- 
ment with  almost  40  productive  years  in 
the  United  Steel  Workers.  He  has  more 
to  offer,  and  would  continue  to  con- 
tribute his  experience  if  it  were  not  for 
the  USW's  mandatory  retirement  age. 

While  his  active  leadership  will  be 
missed,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
for  compulsory  retirement.  Congress  has 
frequently  heard  suggestions  of  a  man- 
datory retirement  age  for  itself,  as  well 
as  for  other  public  employees,  and  It  is 
a  point  meriting  serious  consideration 
and  further  action. 

As  Congressmen  we  have  all  been  con- 
tacted by  labor  leaders  urging  lower  vol- 
imtary  retirement  ages  for  their  mem- 
berships. Yet  these  same  leaders  stay  on 
year  after  year,  often  to  an  advanced 
age  and  with  diminishing  effectiveness 
on  their  jobs.  There  is  no  lack  of  young, 
capable  leadership  in  the  unions ;  I  would 
suggest  some  of  these  senior  citizens  con- 
sider bowing  out  and  permitting  the 
younger  ones  to  serve. 

The  United  Steel  Workers  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  retirement  policy. 
I  am  siire  that,  with  his  background, 
knowledge,  and  active  mind,  Joe  Molony 
will  continue  to  give  whatever  counsel 
may  be  requested  of  him. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  with  you  an  arti- 
cle from  the  June  2,  1973.  Buffalo  Eve- 
ning News,  written  by  a  labor  reporter 
who  knew  him  well  during  Molony's 
years  in  Buffalo: 

Reixbctions  on  a  Labor  RspOR'nTi's  Labor 

Leader 

(By  Ed  Kelly) 

Joe  Molony  stepped  out  of  the  trade  union 
movement  Friday  into  retirement,  and  labor, 
management  and  community  have  all  had 
their  final  glowing  say  on  his  departure. 

This  column  today  is  our  last  say,  the  last 
say  of  a  labor  reporter  who  had  the  extra- 
ordinary good  luck  lo  have  covered  the 
"beat"  on  which  Joe  Molony  made  news 
while  headquartered  In  Buffalo  as  state 
director  of  the  United  Steel  Workers. 

The  litany  of  Uolony  accomplishments  has 
been  loud  In  the  land  these  last  two  weeks. 

Parades  of  speakers,  here  and  In  Pitts- 
burgh, have  recalled,  recounted  and  remi- 
nisced about  the  36-year  career  which  took 
him,  Alger-llke,  from  the  Republic  mill  ore 
dock  on  the  Buffalo  River  to  the  executive 
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suite  of  the  1.4  million-member  USW  In 
its  gleaming  new  international  headquarters 
In  the  Golden  Triangle  of  Pennsylvania's 
Steel  City. 

We  don't  intend  re-revlewlng  the  Molony 
biography  or  adding  to  what  we  wrote  In 
this  paper's  news  columns  last  week  about 
what  Molony  did  for  bis  union  and  for  the 
political,  social  and  cultural  lives  of  the  two 
cities  his  presence  enriched — Buffalo  and 
Pittsburgh. 

Instead,  we  want  to  devote  this  column  to 
the  Joe  Molony  few  knew,  but  the  Joe  Mo- 
lony we  knew  best. 

This  was  Joe  Molony  the  newsmaker,  the 
Joe  Molony  who  met  the  press  in  the  name 
of  the  union. 

He  was  with  tlie  USW  from  1937  until  yes- 
terday when  he  had  to  step  out  of  the  union 
and  out  of  its  international  vice  presidency, 
a  post  he  filled  with  dedication  and  distinc- 
tion for  the  last  eight  years.  He  was  65  last 
November  and  the  union  constitution  age- 
provision  barred  him  from  seeking  re-elec- 
tion. 

For  16  of  Molony's  years  with  the  USW, 
from  1949  until  he  left  here  for  Pittsburgh 
in  1965  to  be  sworn  in  as  an  international 
officer  of  the  largest  union  in  the  AFL-CIO, 
it  was  our  job  to  report  the  goings,  comings, 
sayings  and  doings  of  this  remarkable  and 
talented  man. 

••Job"  isn't  really  the  word  to  describe 
what  the  task  meant  to  us.  "Pleasure"  is 
more  like  it.  "Fun"  is  better  yet. 

For  Joe  Molony  was  a  joy  to  cover.  He  was 
a  labor  reporter's  labor  leader. 

He  was  accessible.  He  was  straightforward. 
He  was  Informed.  He  never  feared  the  truth. 
He  didn't  dodge  or  duck  a  question,  even  if 
answering  it  honestly  pained  him  or  bis 
union. 

If  he  didn't  want  to  comment,  Molony 
would  say  so.  And  he'd  be  man  enough  to 
get  on  the  phone  and  tell  you  that  personally, 
not  have  an  Intermedlarj"  do  it.  He  never  hid 
behind  anyone. 

He  never  ran  away  from  a  qtiote.  If  his 
words  sparked  bigger  or  more  serious  explo- 
sions or  backlash  than  he'd  bargained  for, 
he'd  stand  up  to  the  heat.  He  woiUdn't  claim 
he  was  misquoted,  or  misunderstood,  or  taken 
out  of  context.  In  fact,  he'd  usually  go  out 
of  his  way  to  make  clear  that  the  reporter 
had  quoted  him  correctly. 

Joe  Molony,  news  source  and  spokesman 
for  his  union,  had,  in  short,  integrity. 

He  also  invariably  bad  something  to  say. 
What's  more,  it  was  usually  well  worth  say- 
ing. And  he  always  said  It  well.  He  was  in- 
telligent, knowledgeable,  articulate,  and  his 
statements  reflected  all  three. 

Molony  had  another  talent  that  warms  the 
cynical  old  heart  of  any  professional  news- 
paperman: He  spoke  In  quotable  quotes. 

He  was  a  wordsmlth.  His  adjectives  were 
brit;ht,  his  verbs  strong.  He  covild  be  Ironic, 
humorous,  lethal,  rousing,  all  within  the 
compass  of  a  few  paragraphs. 

Written,  they  were  worth  reading.  Spoken. 
In  that  golden  brogue  he  never  lost,  they  were 
worth  hearing. 

It  was  as  If  this  ebullient  and  effervescent 
Irish-American,  who  Immigrated  here  from 
County  Clare  a  few  weeks  shy  of  his  21  st 
birthday,  had  smuggled  with  hlin  into  his 
adopted  country  more  than  a  small  piece  of 
that  f.ibled  stone  that  makes  Blarney  the 
most  famotis  castle  In  all  Ireland. 

Labor  leader,  community  benefactor,  polit- 
ical chieftain,  civil  libertarian,  self-made 
scholar,  devoted  husband  and  father.  Joe 
Molony  was  all  these,  as  those  who  knew 
him  best  In  each  facet  has  recently  attested. 

But  In  addition  to  all  these.  Joe  Molony 
also  was  a  newsmaker  and  a  labor  spokesman 
who  Interpreted  the  trade  union  movement 
to  the  public. 

And  he  was  superlatively  both. 

We  should  know.  For  16  of  Buffalo's  Molony 
years,  with  ready  pad  and  poised  pencil,  we 
were  there. 
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JIM  FARLEY:    THE  ART  OP 
BENEFICENT  POLITICS 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  highest  tribute  to 
James  A.  Farley,  who  celebrated  his  85th 
birthday. 

Jim  holds  the  unchallenged  title  of 
America's  foremost  pohtician.  More,  he 
is  the  master  of  the  art  of  pohtics. 

And  today,  when  tlie  ugly  pall  of 
Watergate  has  clouded  the  entire  politi- 
cal process,  we  need  to  remember' that 
people  of  Jim  Farley's  caliber  have  been 
proud  to  serve  their  country  with  dis- 
tinction through  the  avenue  of  politics. 

This  giant  of  oiu-  century  is  living 
proof  that  most  Americans  in  high  oflBce 
have  used  their  office  and  pohtical  talents 
for  the  good  of  Uie  Nation  and  all  its 
citizens. 

With  each  shocking  new  Watergate 
revelation,  we  remember  Jim  Parley  as 
a  man  who  put  honor  and  lionesty  above 
all  other  claims  to  his  loyalty;  who  coult* 
always  stare  imblinking  into  the  light 
of  pubUc  scrutiny  from  the  very  center 
of  the  political  arena. 

Unhke  the  men  who  until  recently 
surrounded  this  President.  Jim  has  an 
innate  respect  for  the  institutions  which 
stand  guardian  over  the  rights  of  free 
men.  He  recognized  the  legitimacy  of  op- 
posing interests,  and,  rather  than  sup- 
press, he  used  his  power  and  skills  to 
reconcile  them. 

It  is  this  supreme  skill  which  earned 
for  Jim  the  title,  "Master  pf  Politics"; 
and  the  purposes  to  which  he  put  it,  the 
honor  of  being  called  "Public  Ser\'ant." 

For,  above  all,  he  accepted  his  man>' 
positions  of  political  responsibihty  as  a 
mandate  to  serve  America  and  the 
American  pe<^le — not  a  single  person  or 
interest.  He  played  a  far  larger  role  than 
he  or  we  will  ever  acknowledge  in  chang- 
ing the  course  of  our  Nation  at  a  time 
when  change  alone  could  have  held  the 
country  together.  His  handwriting  is  evi- 
dent on  every  claim  America  has  to  lead- 
ership in  the  field  of  himian  rights. 

Today,  America's  commitment  to  its 
least  fortunate  is  being  abrogated  by  i^ 
swarai  of  little  men  wlio,  in  tlie  deptjis  of   \ 
the  executive  branch,  gnaw  in  secret  at    y 
the  legislative  edifices  they  cannot  bring 
down  by  conseht  of  the  American  people. 
We  in  Congress  must  redouble  our  efforts 
to  prevent  the  dismantling  of  the  pro- 
gams  wliicli  are  Uie  heritage  of  the  New 
Deal  and  Jim  Farley's  tremendous  vision 
and  compassion. "" 

We  must  also  blot  out  tlie  mark  of 
Watergate,  by  coming  forth  not  just  witli 
new  faces  but  with  betters  leaders,  and 
prove  to  the  American  people  tliat  tliis 
Nation  still  ha.s  a  large  resenoir  of  hon- 
est, honorable  public  servants. 

We  need  look  no  farther  than  Jim 
Farley  to  find  tlie  pattern  against  which 
to  measure  tlie  leadership  the  Nation 
needs  as  never  l)efore.  to  renew  America's 
faith  in  politicians  as  public  servants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  a  giateful  Nation  in 
wishing  Jim  Farley  many  happy  return,*! 
on  his  85th  birthday,  and  many,  many 
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years  of  continued  good  health  and  hap- 
piness ahead. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  2 
OP  1973 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  8.  1973 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  grati- 
fied with  the  decision  of  the  House  yes- 
terday to  vote  in  favor  of  the  Reorga- 
nization Plan  No.  2  of  1973:  that  is.  to 
reject  House  Resolution  382  to  disap- 
prove plan  No.  2  of  1973. 

It  is  impossible  to  overstate  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  dioig  problem  in  America. 

With  this  awareness,  it  is  critically 
necessary  to  establish  the  most  effective 
enforcement  agency  to  combat  the  traf- 
ficking of  dangerous  dru8.s  and  narcotics 
not  only  in  our  country,  but  in  the  most 
effective  manner  witli  other  nations. 

Generally,  adoption  of  the  plan  will 
initiate  the  consolidgition  of  what  was 
a  network  of  thr^iCseparate  organiza- 
tions— the  Office  of  Dnig  Abuse  and  Law 
Enforcement,  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs,  the  Office  of  Na- 
tional Narcotic  Intelligence,  the  Bureau 
of  Customs — which  encountered  serious 
operational  and  organizational  difficul- 
ties and  jurisdictional  conflicts.  As  a 
response  to  those  shortcomings,  one  pro- 
gram, the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion, will  be  formed  to  administer  the 
sources — manpower,  knowledge,  and  fi- 
nances— which  were  once  implemented 
individually  by  three  organizations.  Thus, 
"unified  command"  would  be  formed  and 
a  more  viable  attack  organized  with  more 
complete  and  cumulative  drug  law  en- 
f^cement  intelligence. 

More  particularly,  this  agency  will 
have  those  powers  requisite  to  effectively 
combat  drug  abuse:  First,  the  develop- 
ment of  overall  Federal  drug  law  en- 
forcement strategy  programs,  planning 
and  evaluation;  second,  the  full  investi- 
gation and  t)reparation  for  prosecution 
of  suspects  for  violation  under  Federal 
drug  trafficking  laws;  third,  the  full  in- 
vestigative and  preparation  for  prosecu- 
tion of  suspects  connected  with  illicit 
drugs  seized  at  U.S.  ports-of-entry  and 
international  borders;  fourth,  the  con- 
duct olall  relations  with  drug  law  en- 
forcement officials  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, under  the  policy  guidance  of  the 
Cabinet\  Committee  on  International 
NarcoticKcontrol:  fifth,  the  full  coor- 
dination and  cooperation  with  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  officials  on  joint 
drug  enforcement  efforts;  and  sixth,  the 
regulation  of  legal  manufacture  of  drugs 
and  other  controlled  substance  under 
Federal  regulations. 

Several  criticisms  were  directed  to- 
ward plan  No.  2,  and  I  would  like  to 
address  myself  to  those  areas  of  mis- 
understanding. First,  it  has  been  said  by 
opposition  to  the  plan,  that  there  has 
been  an  insufficient  guarantee  of  sepa- 
ration of  the  investigative  and  prose- 
cuting functions  that  furthers  "a  peril- 
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ous  movement  toward  a  national  police 
force  with  political  direction."  The  mis- 
understanding which  causes  this  first 
problem  may  be  clarified  along  several 
lines:  First,  the  possibility  for  arbitrary 
and  capricious  conduct  by  either  the  ap- 
pointed administrator  or  deputy  admin- 
istrator is  limited  from  the  outset,  as  the 
Senate  confirmation  of  those  individuals 
selected  is  a  prerequisite;  and.  I  am  cer- 
tain I  am  not  alone  in  expressing  my 
complete  confidence  in  the  Senate's  abil- 
ities to  confirm  only  a  most  qualified 
person  to  each  position:  second,  there 
lies  another  guard  against  any  abuse  of 
authority  in  that  the  Department  of  the 
Trea.sury  remains  the  guardian  of  the 
agency  s  finances:  also,  it  retains  the  au- 
thority over  searches  and  seizures  at 
ports  of  entry:  and,  third,  still  another 
guard  which  is  not  expressed  in  the  plan, 
but  is  similarly  as  important  as  those 
that  are;  that  is,  the  conduct  of  this  new- 
agency  is  constantly  guarded  and  super- 
vised by  the  courts  to  the  extent  that 
abuse  of  discretion  will  result  in  a  failure 
or  inability  to  convict. 

Second,  there  has  been  misunder- 
standing concerning'possible  damage  to 
the  ability  of  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  to  enforce  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Acts.  It  was  con- 
tended by  labor  that  the  transfer  of  ap- 
proximately 900  immigration  inspectors 
would  severely  reduce  the  capacity  of 
the  Service  to  protect  om*  labor  forces 
from  illegal  aliens.  The  administration 
accepted  this  advice  and  agreed  not  to 
implement  section  2  of  the  plan  realizing 
the  importance  of  maintaining  a  fully 
staffed  organization.  In  response  to  the 
administration's  reevaluation,  labor  ac- 
knowledged the  importance  of  the  war 
against  drug  abuse  and  offered  its  sup- 
port of  plan  2. 

Third,  there  has  been  a  misunder- 
standing concerning  the  plan's  failure 
to  address  itself  to  addict  treatment.  This 
was  not  an  oversight,  as  2  years  ago  the 
President  established  the  Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abase  Prevention,  an  or- 
ganization which  was  provided  with  the 
necessary  resources,  breadth  and  leader- 
ship capacity — including  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  for  those  who  have  been 
drug  victims,  and  preventive  programs 
for  potential  drug  abasers.      ^ 

Fourth,  it  has  been  contended  that  the 
custom  service  will  "lose"  personnel  and 
equipment  resulting  in  a  diminution  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  custom  service's 
fight  against  drugs.  However,  the  trans- 
fer involved  is  that  concerning  criminal 
investigators  specifically  delegated  to 
narcotics.  Those  not  involved  with  this 
body,  the  insjiection  branch  of  the  cus- 
tom service,  will  remain  at  their  present 
position.  Thus,  the  personnel  "lost"  will 
be  actually  transferred  under  the  reor- 
ganization plan  to  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  and  retains  the  same 
purpose  of  purging  the  society  of  nar- 
cotics. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  reem- 
phasize  the  responsibility  this  country 
has  to  protect  Its  people,  as  well  as  peo- 
ple of  all  coimtries,  from  the  dangers  of 
drugs.  The  problem  of  drug  abuse  is  mas- 
sive and  pervasive  as  it  effects  all  age 
groups — teenagers,      college      students, 
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young  adults,  and  middle-aged,  both 
sexes,  and  all  those  along  the  social 
spectrum — the  wealthy,  the  middle 
class,  and  the  poverty  stricken.  This  plan 
provides  the  opportunity  for  further  pro- 
gression toward  the  goal  of  severely  re- 
ducing through  viable  channels  the  de- 
meaning consequences  of  drug  usage. 


FUEL  SHORTAGE 


HON.  IKE  F.  ANDREWS 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IV  iHF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  8,  1973 

Mr.  ANDRE'WS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Sijea'Ker.  in  order  to  lend  greater  empha- 
sis to  the  seriousness  of  the  effects  of  the 
current  fuel  shortage  on  agriculture  in 
North  Carolina  and  many  other  States, 
I  would  like  to  i-eiterate  and  expand  on 
remarks  I  made  before  this  body  on 
Wednesday. 

I  urge  that  farmers  be  accorded  top 
priority  in  the  allocation  of  gasoline  and 
fuel  oil. 

Agriculture  is  a  most  basic  and  neces- 
sary industry.  Because  it  affects  practi- 
cally every  facet  of  our  economy,  the  re- 
.sult  of  reducing  fuel  supplies  to  farmers 
and  farm-related  businesses  may  well  be 
economic  catastrophe. 

In  the  four  counties  of  North  Caro- 
lina's Fourth  Congressional  District- 
Chatham,  Durham,  Randolph,  and 
Wake — some  oil  dealers  are  not  a^ured 
of  any  petroleum  products  in  June,  and 
the  quotas  of  others  have  been  drastically 
reduced.  I  understand  that  none  of  them 
has  any  assurance  of  any  fuel  during 
July  and  August. 

While  at  home  last  weekend,  I  learned 
of  several  farmers  and  farm  suppliers 
w  hose  quotas  for  gasoline  and  fuel  oil  for 
June  is  only  80  percent  of  what  they  used 
a  year  ago.  These  percentages  may  be 
cut  considerably  more  for  July  and  Au- 
gust. 

Proposed  quotas  based  on  usage  during 
the  first  quarter  of  this  calendar  year  are 
ridiculous  in  many  instances.  In  my  own 
State  of  North  Carolina,' for  example,  to- 
bacco farmers  have  relatively  little  need 
for  petroleum  products  in  January,  Feb- 
ruary, and  March.  But  during  the  cur- 
rent 3 -month  cycle,  the  need  is  espe- 
cially critical  for  kerosene  and  fuel  oil  to 
cure  flue-cured  tobacco,  and  for  gasoline 
to  haul  it  to  the  warehouse. 

During  the  curing  season,  fuel  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  tobacco,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  the  largest  farm  export  in  the 
United  States. 

Equally  grave  is  the  threat  to  our 
broiler  industry,  including  the  hatch- 
eries, feed  suppliers,  producers,  proces- 
sors, retailers,  and  ultimately  the  con- 
sumers. 

A  drastic  cutback  in  fuel  supplies  sim- 
ply means  the  hatcheries  will  not  be  able 
to  place  as^many  baby  chicks  as  they  have 
in  the  past.  The  feed  suppliers  are  fearful 
of  placing  the  usual  number  of  chicks  be- 
cause they  may  not  be  able  to  haul 
enough  feed  to  them,  especially  to  those 
farms  some  distance  away. 

Most  poulti-y  is  now  grown  on  a  con- 
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tract  basis,  with  the  companies  placing 
baby  chicks,  feed  and  medication 
throughout  various  counties.  Larje 
amounts  of  gasoline  are  needed  to  haul 
the  chicks,  feed,  and  medication  to  the 
farms  and  then  the  fully  grown  broilers 
to  the  processing  plants. 

With  less  gasoline,  farmers  will  be 
able  to  raise  fewer  broilers  to  be  proc- 
essed, and  the  consumers  will  be  forced 
to  pay  higher  prices. 

The  chain  effect  can  occur,  not  only 
witli  broilers,  but  also  with  livestock  and 
other  commodities  where  fuel  is  needed 
to  cultivate,  harvest,  process,  and 
transport. 

Agriculture's  priority  in  the  allocation 
of  gasoline  should  be  second  only  to 
health  care  and  public  safety. 


OUR  NATION  SALUTES  THE  BOR- 
OUGH OF  HAWTHORNE,  N.J..  ON 
ITS  DIAMOND  JUBILEE  CELE- 
BRATING ITS  75TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  8,  1973 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  24th 
day  of  March  1898,  by  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  pursu- 
ant to  the  laws  of  1898,  chapter  105,  the 
Borough  of  Hawthorne  was  established 
as  a  municipal  corporation  of  the  county 
of  Passaic  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

It  is,  indeed,  my  privilege  and  honor 
to  call  this  most  historic  event  in  Amer- 
ica's democracy  to  the  attention  of  you 
and  our  colleagues  here  in  the  Congress 
with  a  special  salute  to  the  Honorable 
Louis  Bay  II,  the  distinguished  mayor  of 
Hawthorne,  and  to  the  Honorable  Ray- 
mond L.  Rhodes,  general  chairman  of 
the  Municipal  Anniversary  Committee, 
in  observing  and  commemorating  the 
75th  anniversaiy  of  this  most  historic 
outstanding  ail-American  community  in 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  which  is  my  singu- 
lar great  honor  to  represent  here  in  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  all  of  our  col- 
leagues would  have  the  opportunity  to 
visit  Hawthorne  during  the  borough's 
75th  anniversary  celebration.  The  gov- 
erning officials  and  our  citizens  are  proud 
indeed — as  we  all  are — of  the  product  of 
man's  achievements  in  the  face  of  the 
many  hardships,  tribulations,  and  trials 
that  have  been  encountered,  but  over- 
come by  the  residents  of  this  municipal- 
ity since  1898.  As  the  cornerstone  of  our 
democracy,  working  together,  they  have 
established  the  highest  standards  of  the 
quality  of  life  in  our  Nation  with  full 
recognition  and  dedication  to  the  vital 
import  of  the  individual  citizen  in  our 
society. 

The  story  of  Hawthorne  is  the  story 
of  America.  Since  its  organization  as  a 
government  of  the  people,  for  the  people, 
and  by  the  people,  it  has,  indeed,  flour- 
ished. As  an  area  encompassed  within 
the  first  colonies  and  the  Origional 
Thirteen  States  of  the  United  States  of 
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America,  it  is  steeped  in  history  and  the 
pioneering  American  spirit. 

Born  in  1898  at  the  time  of  the  Span- 
ish-American War,  Hawthorne  was  a 
virtual  territory  of  farmlands  with  a 
population  of  some  700  people.  Three- 
quarters  of  a  century  later  it  now  is  a 
thriving  suburban  municipality  with  a 
population  nudging  the  20.000  mark. 

"The  geographic  designations  of  some 
of  the  sections  of  the  Borough  of  Haw- 
thorne contained  in  our  history  books 
are  highly  descriptive  of  the  town's  early 
beginnings.  They  bespeak  the  origin  of 
the  aborigines:  The  Lenni  Lenape  Tribe 
of  Indians  or  Delaware  as  the  English- 
men celled  them — who  occupied  this  ter- 
ritory long  before  the  signing  of  the  In- 
dependence of  America  and  the  "Spirit  of 
'76."  This  historic  breakdown  of  Haw- 
thorne which  follows  will  be  helpful  in 
recalling  periods  in  history  that  are 
familiar  to  all  of  us : 

Historic  Breakdown 

Wagaraw — The  name  applied  to  the  land 
adjacent  to  the  Passaic  River  and  extending 
north  to  approximately  Diamond  Bridge 
Avenue  and  from  the  top  of  the  mountain 
to  and  Including  part  of  Pair  Lawn  on 
the  east.  The  name  is  mentioned  in  all  of 
the  early  deeds  and  is  given  to  what  is  now 
Goffle  Hill  and  Goffle  Brook.  Wagaraw: 
"where  the  rlyer  bends." 

Goffle — In  the  Dutch  language  means  a 
fprk  and  the  name  alludes  to  the  place  where 
the  Deep  Brook  joins  the  Goffle  Brook  form- 
ing a  fork.  This  spot  was  a  well-known  In- 
dian encampment  and  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  early  deeds. 

Van  Winkles — The  name  of  the  owners  of 
the  large  farm  established  in  the  IVOO'.s  at 
the  north  end  of  town.  It  centered  about 
Van   Winkle   Avenue. 

The  Flats — All  that  portion  of  the  Borough 
along  Lafayette  Avenue  and  adjacent  farm 
land.  Frequently  referred  to  in  the   1888's. 

The  Woods — The  general  area  extending 
along  Diamond  Bridge  Avenue  from  Forest 
Avenue  to  Lincoln  Avenue  and  northerly 
to  Central  Avenue.  This  part  of  the  town 
was  a  good  sized-forest  with  many  century 
old  oak,  elm.  maple  and  chestnut  trees,  some 
of  which  still  stand.  The  place  was  also  filled 
with  small  game,  rabbits,  squirrels,  birds  and 
an  occasional  deer. 

Ashley  Heights — The  southwestern  part  of 
the  borough  lying  on  the  slope  of  Goffle  Hill 
It  derived  its  name  from  the  Ashley  and 
Bailey  Company's  Hawthorne  silk  mill  which 
was  built  in  1894  at  Mohawk  Avenue  and 
North  Eighth  Street.  Numerous  homes  were 
erected  at  this  time  In  the  vicinity  and 
continued  In  later  years  toward  the  top 
of  Goffle  Hill. 

Columbia  Heights — So  named  because  the 
World's  Fair  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chi- 
cago was  being  held  at  the  time  of  the  devel- 
opment on  Lincoln  Avenue  during  1893-1894 
by  William  H.  Moffltt.  The  area  includes  the 
property  east  of  the  Erie  Railroad  tracks 
from  Wagaraw  Road  to  the  Diamond  Bridge. 

The  Ravine — A  beautiful  gorge  cut 
through  the  rock  by  the  Deep  Brook,  extend- 
ing parallel  with  Goffle  Hill  Road  In  the  rear 
of  Thojnas  Jefferson  School. 

The  Triangle — The  plot  ot  ground  between 
the  Erie  and  the  Susquehanna  railroads  on 
Washington  Avenue. 

North  Paterson — The  general  area  north  of 
Warburton  Avenue  and  Including  the  Van 
Winkle  farm  which  it  succeeded. 

Norwood — The  name  of  the  first  railroad 
station  and  post  office  created  in  1867. 
Changed  to  Hawthorne  in  the  following  year. 

Morrow's  Mills — The  locality  near  Goffle 
Brook  and  Wagaraw  Road  where  John  Mor- 
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row  as  early  as  1810  leased  property  from  th« 
DeGray's  (Mill  Owners). 

The  program  for  the  celebration  of  ^ 
Hawthorne's  75th  anniversary  is  under 
the   auspices   of    the   following   distin- 
guished community  leaders  and  highly 
reputable  citizens  of  Hawthorne : 
List  of  Committee  Members 

General  Chairman:  Raymond  L.  Rhodes. 
Vice  Chairman:  Isabel  C.  Hopper. 
Secretary:  Jean  L.  Hughes. 

THE     committee 

Honorary  chairmen 

Honorable  Louis  Bay,  2nd,  Mayor. 

Honorable  Arthur  A.  Brokaw,  Commis- 
sioner. 

Honorable  Harold  S.  Floyd,  Commissioner. 
Coordinators 

Superintendent  of  Schools:  Dr.  John  In- 
geml. 

Fire  Chief:  James  Aldl.  Jr. 

Chief  of  Fire  Prevention  Bureau:  Louis  J. 
Bay.  Jr. 

Police  Chief:  Charles  F.  Kenyon,  Jr. 

Treasurer:  Louis  M.  Colacurcl. 

Photographer:  John  Crlvelll. 

Editor  and  Historian:  Jacob  Schaad,  Jr. 

In  a  recent  discussion  with  General 
Chairman  Raymond  L.  Rhodes,  former 
Comptroller  of  Customs.  I  was  especially 
impressed  with  the  background  informa- 
tion he  provided  me  on  the  municipal  flag 
of  the  Borough  of  Hawthorne  wliich  was 
adopted  by  the  borough  commissioners 
in  1948,  50  years  after  the  establishment 
of  Hawthorne  as  a  municipal  corporation. 
Of  even  greater  significance  is  the  fact 
that  the  fiag  was  designed  by  a  Haw- 
thorne high  school  student,  John  De- 
Bruyle,  who  at  his  young  age  had  the  keen 
insight  and  warmth  of  imderstanding  of 
our  people,  their  needs,  ambitions,  pur- 
suits, and  acliievement& — people  who  not 
only  placed  Hawthorne  on  the  map  of  the 
United  States  of  America  but  manifested 
the  backbone  and  foundation  of  an  out- 
standing American  community  from  in- 
fancy to  maturity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  at 
this  point  a  brief  narrative  on  the  heart- 
beat and  pulse  of  Hawthorne's  standard 
and  the  significance  of  the  symbols  that 
appear  on  their  flag  to  depict  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  borough  as  de- 
lineated by  this  young  American  youth, 
as  follows : 

A  Brief  Narrati\'e 

The  entire  background  is  white,  represeni- 
ing  the  unity  and  purity  of  the  many  citi- 
zens; the  shield  appearing  in  the  center  of 
the  standard  denotes  the  important  things 
which  have  helped  the  Borough  of  Haw- 
thorne to  grow  and  prosper.  The  shield  is 
encircled  by  a  wreath  which,  together  with 
the  shield,  constitutes  ihe  municipal  seal. 
The  books  indicate  progress  in  education 
while  the  gears  repre.sent  the  years  of  prog- 
ress In  the  Industrial  development  of  the 
borough.  Tlie  cross  and  bible  demonsirue 
the  respective  religions  In  the  town  and 
sincerity  In  tolerance  and  peace. 

The  plow  typifies  the  farming  land  from 
which  Hawthorne  grew  and  the  pick  and 
shovel  stand  for  the  years  of  hard  work  in 
buUdlug  the  municipality.  The  lantern  sym- 
bolizes the  light  of  truth,  faith,  patience,  and 
imderstanding  with  which  Hawthorne  has 
been  blessed.  The  two  stars  represent  the 
fifty  years  of  Hawthorne's  progress  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  flag,  from  the 
founding  of  the  borough  In  1898. 

The  red  displays  the  courage  of  those  citi- 
zens and  the  blood  of  those  veterans  who 
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rn?de  the  supreme  sacrifice  In  giving  tlieir 
lives  that  this  peaceable  community  may 
travel  on  the  road  of  perpetuity,  while  the 
blue  evinces  the  loyalty  of  all  Us  citizens  to 
the  Borough  of  Hawthorne. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  historic 
deeds  and  accomphshments  that  could 
be  recited  here  and  many  that  our  his- 
tory books  do  not  make  mention  of — 
but  we  are  all  agreed  that  all  of  the 
Ijcople.  working  together  with  dedicated. 
unselfish  purpose  over  these  past  75  years 
have  nourished,  cultured,  and  sustained 
the  Borough  of  Hawthorne  and  its  gov- 
ernment to  bring  progress  and  prosperity 
to  the  quality  of  our  life  here  in  America. 

Tlie  Mayor  and  members  of  the  mu- 
nicipal governing  body  have,  through  ex- 
emplary and  commendable  action  pro- 
gi-ams,  been  promoting  and  providing 
essential  public  services  in  the  pui'suit  of 
the  health,  happiness,  safety,  and  well- 
being  of  all  of  its  citizens.  America's  pre- 
eminence among  all  nations  of  the  world 
relies  in  large  measure  upon  our  elected 
representatives  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment who  are  called  upon  by  tlie  people 
to  translate  into  meaningful  direction 
and  purpose  the  goals  and  objectives  we 
seek  for  ourselves  and  future  generations 
to  enjoy. 

The  first  appointed  representatives  of 
the  people  on  Hawthorne  Borough's  gov- 
erning body  who  had  worked  untiringly 
toward  the  founding  of  the  borough  and 
provided  the  foundation  of  Hawthorne's 
government  of  the  people,  for  the  people, 
and  by  the  people  are  as  follows : 
List  or  Honokables 

Dr.  Sylvester  Utter,  Mayor. 

Adam  Vreeland,  Assessor. 

William  H.  Post.  Collector. 

Albert  Rhodes.  Councilman. 

Frank  Post.  Councilman. 

Daniel  Van  Blarcom.  Councilman. 

Martin  Marsh,  Councilman. 

Jolin  V.  B.  Terhune.  Councilman. 

Arthur  F.  J.  Wheatley,  CouncUman. 

Charles  B.  Story.  Borough  Clerk.   . 

William  Nelson,  Borough  Attor 

William  DeGray.  Comttltssioner  of  T.\x  Ap- 
peals. 

Peter  Stam.  Commissioner  of  Tax  .\ppeals. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  you  and  our  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  memoriam. 
expressing  our  Nation's  appreciation,  to 
these  first  governing  officials  of  Haw- 
thorne as  well  as  all  of  those  who  have 
unstintingly  and  gloriously  served  the 
people  In  the  succeeding  administrations 
of  this  great  American  community's  gov- 
ernment. May  I  especially  commend  to 
you  with  a  hearty  tribute  to  their  good 
works  the  present  public  officials  who 
now  administer  the  affairs  of  Haw- 
thorne: 

List  or  Those  Prfsent 

The  Honorables : 

Louis  Bay,  2nd,  Mayor. 

Arthur  A.  Brokaw.  Commissioner. 

Harold  S.  Floyd,  Commissioner. 

James  A.  Kirkman,  Borough  Clerk. 

Robert  P.  Schilling,  Borough  Engineer. 

Floyd  V.  Amoresano.  Borough  Attorney. 

Christina  Collins,  Tax  Assessor. 

Albert  J.  Crawley,  Tax  Collector. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  greatest  admir- 
ation and  deepest  respect,  I  also  com- 
mend to  you  all  of  the  good  people  of 
the  Borough  of  Hawthorne.  I  know  you 
will  want  to  join  with  me  In  appreciation 
for  all  of  their  good  works,  extending 
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the  heartiest  congratulations  of  the  Con- 
gress and  best  wishes  to  them  during 
this  observance  of  their  75th  anniversai-y 
and  diamond  jubilee  celebration.  We  do, 
indeed,  salute  the  Borough  of  Hawthorne 
and  all  of  their  citizens  in  commemora- 
tion of  their  birth  as  an  outstanding 
municipality  of  our  State  of  New  Jersey 
RV.d  the  United  States  of  America. 


June  8,  197S 


PEACE  IN  YOUR  WORLD 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF  sotrrH  c.\noLi.N-.\  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  ^1973 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  see  the  enthusiasm,  the  ideals  and 
character  of  young  America.  It  war-  a 
great  honor  for  me  to  address  the  grad- 
uating class  of  Oakway  High  School  in 
Oconee  Comity.  S.C.  on  May  25.  Richey 
Davis  delivered  the  valedictoi-y  address, 
which  was  outstanding.  I  commend  this 
splendid  speech  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  and  to  tlie 
American  people: 

Peace  in  Your  World 

Can  you  imagine  a  world  where  men  live  In 
p^ace^  Is  it  possible  for  a  society  to  exist 
here  on  Earth  where  men  can  work  and  strive 
together  In  harmony  and  not  conflict?  Most 
Importantly,  is  it  possible,  here  on  Earth,  for 
man  to  be  at  peace  with  himself? 

Peace.  That  is  a  very  frequently  used  word. 
It  is  also  a  very  -abused  word  becaxise  for 
many  people  the  word  "peace"  has  little  or  no 
meaning.  These  people  are  so  caught  tip  in 
the  strife  and  confusion  of  their  world,  that 
they  have  never  experienced  true  peace. 

Our  happiness,  our  peace  in  life,  depends 
largely  on  how  we  treat  our  fellow  human 
beings,  our  brothers  and  our  sisters.  St.  Fran- 
cis of  Assissl  wrote  this  praygr-#©r  peace: 

"O  Lord,  make  us  Instfwrtvpnts  of  thy  peace. 
WheretherelsjjjrtrtSriet  us  sow  love;  where 
il^fimr  IB  liiJlllyT  pardon;  where  there  is  dis- 
cord, union;  where  there  Is  doubt,  faith; 
where  there  is  despair,  hope;  where  there  is 
darkness,  light;  and  where  there  is  sadness, 
joy." 

If  we  neglect  these  simple  but  Important 
truths  e.xpressed  In  this  prayer,  we  may  not 
have  a  second  chance.  The  whole  world  may 
not  have  a  second  chance. 

It  is  very  easy  to  blame  all  of  the  troubles 
in  the  world  on  the  older  generation.  It  Is 
true  that  the  entire  pofHllatlon  of  this  planet, 
over  4  billion  people,  could  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed in  an  all-out  war.  The  population  of 
the  world  is  skyrocketing.  Millions  of  people 
right  now  face  death  from  starvation  or  dis- 
ease; something  which  we  here  In  America 
rarely  see.  It  is  true  that  enormous  amounts 
of  pollution  are  throwing  the  natural  cycles 
of  nature  aU  out  of  balance.  But  before  we 
start  to  condemn  the  older  generation,  let's 
count  up  both  sides  of  the  score  card.  There 
Is  a  modern-day  fable  about  an  ordinary, 
average  man  named  Ben  Adam,  and  a  very 
special  Angel  who  visited  him  one  night.  .  .  . 

Ben  Adam  was  a  man  who  like  most  mem- 
bers of  The  Older  Generation,  had  little  hair 
and  overwhelming  guilt  feelings.  He  had  a 
son  named  Irwin.  Like  most  members  of  the 
younger  generation,  Irwin  had  lots  of  hair 
and  an  overwheftnlng  contempt  for  anj-one 
over  30. 

"Man,  what  a  mess  your  generation  made 
of  things,"  Irwin  was  fond  of  saying,  "Be- 
cause of  your  mumbling,  we  face  a  society 
that  Is  racist,  militaristic,  polluted,  over- 
populated,  and  terrorUed  by  the  hydrogen 
bomb.  Tlinnks  a  lot !" 


"I  guess  we  are  about  the  worst  generation 
that  ever  lived,"  Ben  Adam  would  say  guiltilv. 
"I'm  sorry  Irwin."  And  Irwin  would  shrug 
and  go  off  with  his  friends  and  smoke  pot. 

Ben  Adams  couldn't  help  feeling  that  he 
was  in  for  a  bit  of  divine  wrath  in  return 
for  his  sins.  He  was  therefore  somewhat 
shaken  on  awakening  one  night  to  find  an 
Angel  at  the  foot  of  his  bed  writing  in  a 
Golden  Book. 

"I  have  come.  Ben  Adam,  to  grant  you  one 
wi.sh."  said  the  Angel. 

"Mc?"  ?.'ikec\  Ben  Adam  with  surprise.  "Wh  • 
nis?" 

•Vou  have  been  selected  by  the  Heavenly 
Computer  as  typical  of  your  generation."  said 
the  Angel.  -And  your  generation  is  to  be 
re.vnrded  for  its  magnificence." 

"There  must  be  some  mistake."  said  Ben 
Ad^.m  with  a  frov.n.  "We've  created  a  racist 
s-^f  iety.  .  ." 

"But  mankind  has  always  been  raci.^t."  in- 
tonuptcd  the  Angel.  'You  were  the  tir.s|J|o 
r.dmit  it  and  attempt  a  remedy." 

■  But  we  militarized  our  democracy."  sp.icl 
Ben  Adam.  "Why,  when  I  was  a  boy.  we  had 
an  army  of  only  134.000  men." 

"You  built  an  army  of  over  four  million 
men  in  liopes  of  bringing  freedom  and  de- 
niocracy  to  all  the  world,"  said  the  Angel 
"Truly  a  noble  goal." 

"Well,  maybe."  said  Ben  Adam.  "But  y(>ii 
cant  deny  that  we  polluted  the  water  and 
air  and  scattered  garbage  far  and  wide." 

"That  is  so,"  said  the  Angel.  "But  the  en- 
vironment is  polluted  solely  because  you  con- 
structed the  mcst  afflvient  society  the  world 
has  ever  seen!" 

"I  guess  that's  right,"  said  Ben  Adam 
"Yet  look  at  the  population  explosion.  Fa- 
mine and  pestilence  threaten  mankind," 

"Only  because  your  generation  cured  dis- 
eases. Increased  the  food  supply  and  thereby 
lengthened  man's  life  span."  said  the  Angei. 
"A  tremendous  achievement." 

"But  we  live  in  terror  of  the  hydrogen 
bomb,"  said  Ben  Adam  gloomily.  "What  a 
legacy!" 

"Only  because  your  generation  xinlocked 
the  .secrets  of  the  atom  in  its  search  for  wis- 
dom," said  the  Angel.  "What  a  glorious  tri- 
umph." 

"You  really  think  so? "  said  Ben  Adam, 
sitting  straighter  and  smiling  tentatively. 

•  Yes,"  said  the  Angel,  reading  from  the 
Golden  Book.  "Your  motives  were  excellent, 
your  goals  Ideal,  your  energies  boundless,  and 
your  achievements  tremendous.  In  the  eons 
of  mankind,  the  names  of  yovir  generation, 
lead  all  the  rest.  And  therefore,  Ben  Adam, 
by  the  authority  vested  In  me,  I  grant  yoii 
one  wL<!h.  What  shall  It  be?  " 

I  wi.sh. "  sighed  Ben  Adam,  the  heavenly 
chosen  representative  of  the  older  generation. 
"I  wish  that  you  would  have  a  little  talk  with 
Irwin." 

This  story  tends  to  put  the  seemingly  un- 
solvable  problems  of  the  world  back  into 
proper  persf>ective. 

As  the  salutatorlan  pointed  out.  It  is  a 
beautiful  world.  It  is  a  wonderful  world. 
Especially  here  In  the  United  States  of 
America.  Maybe  it  is  because  America  is  one 
of  the  few  nations  dedicated  to  the  ideal 
that  peace,  among  men  and  among  nations. 
Is  the  only  real  way  to  exist.  In  closing.  I 
would  like  to  read  to  you  a  poem  which  I 
believe  reflects  the  peace  and  serenity  which 
this  nation,  otir  beloved  land,  possesses  amid 
all  of  the  turmoU  and  strife  of  this  world. 
The  poem  is  entitled,  "Prayer  by  the  Statue 
of  Liberty": 

Lord  God  of  low  tides  and  high  hopes  who 
has  brought  millions  to  our  shores  grant  that 
each  of  them  shall  find  the  freedom  he  sailed 
for  In  this  land  which  honors  all  who  honor 
it. 

Lord  God  of  willing  hands  and  Opportu- 
nity, of  past  failures,  present  mistakes,  and 
future  succe.sses,  who  has  brought  man  from 
wagon  train  to  space  capsule  and  filled  this 
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great  country,  Imperfect  though  it  may  be 
called  by  some,  give  equal  dignity  to  all  and 
send  word  back  to  Thomas  Jefferson  that 
we  do  try  to  fulfill  the  promises  he  filed 
under  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Lord  God  of  foreign  ancestors  and  home- 
grown Americans  who  taught  strangers  to 
live  together  do  as  much  now  for  friends, 
remind  fiery  young  hearts  that  passion  works 
best  when  tempered  with  reason  and  that 
nothing  was  ever  built  up  and  torn  down 
at  the  same  time. 

Lord  God  of  broken  promises  and  hungry 
hearts  reminds  us  constantly  the  land  we 
call  home  wasn't  built  in  a  day,  hear  with 
our  failures,  forgive  us  our  trespasses.  As  you 
once  trained  lightning  and  fireflies  to  live 
together,  teach  us  now  that  good  Intentions 
are  a  beginning,  not  an  end.  that  doing  is 
still  better  than  hoping  and  wishing,  that 
today  holds  the  cure  of  yesterday  and  the 
torch  I  hold  high  Is  Liberty's  nightllght 
welcoming  tomorrow  with  a  rainbow  of  free- 
dom rising  from  the  thunder  of  despair. 


PROMPT  ADMINISTRATIVE  ACTION 
TO  CONTROL  INFLATION  IS  IM- 
PERATIVE 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  8.  1973 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
April,  on  the  eve  of  near  unanimous 
congressional  approval  of  a  l-year  ex- 
tension of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act,  I  expressed  my  very  deep  concern 
that  greater  and  greater  numbers  of  our 
American  citizens  and  families  were  in- 
creasingly being  priced  out  of  the  mar- 
ketplace, out  of  their  living  quarters  and 
out  of  the  basic  nutritional  necessities  of 
life  as  a  dii'ect  result  of  the  imconscion- 
able  cost  increases  and  raging  inflation 
which  had  unfortunately  fallen  upon 
them  ever  since  )the  White  House  ter- 
minated, last  JantiaiT  11,  the  reasonably 
effective  mandatory  restrictions  of  phase 
n.  Even  back  then,  it  was  abundantly 
clear  that  the  administration's  institu- 
tion of  the  so-called  "voluntary"  phase 
m  system  was  resulting  in  the  visitation 
of  very  severe  economic  repercussions 
upon  our  society  in  general  and  certain 
sections  of  it  in  particular.  The  economic 
circumstances  that  prompted  us  to  ex- 
press such  deep  fears  at  that  ti%e  have 
unf  ortimately  become  increasinglwworse. 
almost  daily. 

Indeed  and  unhappily,  rising  inflation 
is  spreading  throughout  oiu-  whole  econ- 
omy with  an  accelerated  speed  and  force 
that  was  entirely  unexpected  by  even  the 
most  pessimistic  prophets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  figures  just  released 
by  the  executive  department  Itself  about 
the  frightening  increase  in  wholesale 
prices,  the  wholesale  price  index  and 
other  statistics  vividly  reveal  that  infla- 
tionary pressures  have  reached  a  critical 
stage  and  some  respected  economists  do 
not  hesitate  to  describe  this  present  sit- 
uation as  "a  national  emergency."  It  is 
obvious  to  every  housewife  and  market 
shopper  that  food  prices  have  practically 
gone  "into  orbit,"  The  evidence  shows 
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that  the  wholesale  prices  of  farm  prod- 
ucts have  risen  at  an  annual  rate  of  47 
percent  over  the  past  6  months,  particu- 
larly in  the  feed  grains,  and  some  eco- 
nomic authorities  say  they  are  undoubt- 
edly being  fed  by  unbridled  speculation. 

In  the  face  of  this  urgency,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  great  many  respected  econ- 
omists are  urging  the  administration  to 
promptly  initiate  a  "short  freeze"  on 
prices,  and  other  inflationary  factors, 
imtil  an  overall  comprehensive,  sensible 
system  of  temporary  controls  can  be  de- 
veloped and  imposed.  History  over- 
whelmingly indicates  that  Executive  ac- 
tion in  a  critical  economic  situation  is  the 
most  effective  way  to  restrain  and  con- 
tain the  presently  raging  inflationary 
fevers  that  are  so  dangerously  tlireaten- 
ing  to  imdermine  om*  domestic  economic 
stability  and  our  national  prestige 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  our  common  aver- 
sion to  any  controls  imder  normal  cif- 
cimistances  I  submit  and  emphasize  that 
our  presently  deteriorated  economic  sit- 
uation is  far  indeed  from  being  ordinary 
or  normal.  The  fact  and  the  truth  is  that 
we  are  right  now  experiencing  the  most 
abnormal  economic  distress  in  modern 
history  and  such  a  situation  clearly  re- 
quires extraordinai-y  attention  and  ac- 
tion if  we  intend  or  hope  to  regain  our 
economic  integrity  and  remove  the  prac- 
tically intolerable  financial  hardships 
which  are  plaguing  those  in  our  society 
who  can  bear  them  the  least,  the  poor, 
the  aged,  the  handicapped  and  the  low, 
moderate,  and  middle  income  workers 
and  their  families. 

Ml'.  Speaker,  in  the  light  of  the  admin- 
istration's pledged  goal,  sometime  ago, 
of  reducing  the  inflationary  rate  at  the 
consumers  level  to  2.5  percent  by  the  end 
of  1973,  there  should  be  no  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  to  take 
immediate,  pertinent  action  in  this  mat- 
ter because  otherwise  that  vaunted 
pledge  will  be  impossible  of  any  achieve- 
ment. 

I  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  therefore  urge 
the  Piesident  to  move  very  speedily  and 
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effectively  to  restrain  this  currently 
rising  inflation  that  represents  such  a 
great  and  grave  peril  to  the  endurance  of 
this  Nation  and  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
fully  evidence  our  common  desire  to  co- 
operatively act  with  him,  not  without 
him,  to  initiate  whatever  measures  are 
required  for  whatever  time  it  may  take 
to  return  our  collapsing  economic  system 
to  its  traditional  operating  realm  of  right 
reason  and  just  standards.  It  is  only  by 
such  compromising  and  cooperative  ac- 
tion that  we  can  truly  hope  to  restore  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people  in  the 
ability  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  this  Government  to  work  to- 
gether, in  this  critical  hour,  in  service  to 
the  common  good  and  in  accord  with  our 
separate  duty  and  responsibility. 


FEDERAL    CIVILIAN    EMPLO"KTMENT, 
APRIL  1973 


H0N.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  8,  1973 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
a  release  higlilighting  the  April  1973  per- 
sonnel report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures: 

Federal  Civilun  Personnel,  April  1973 

Total  civilian  employment  In  the  Executive. 
Legislative  and  Judicial  Branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  April  1973  was  2,808,147 
as  compared  with  2,800,135  In  the  preceding 
month  of  March — a  net  increase  of  8,012, 
These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  as  compiled  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures. 

Total  pay  for  March  1973,  the  latest  month 
for  which  actual  expenditures  are  available, 
was  $2,893,892,000.  Total  pay  for  fiscal  year 
1973  is  forecast  to  be  in  excess  of  $33  billion. 

EXECUTIVE    BRANCH 

Civilian  employment  in  the  Executive 
Branch  In  April  Is  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing month  of  March,  with  April  a  year  ago 
and  with  April  five  years  ago,  as  follows: 


Full-time  in 

permanent 

positions 


Change 


Current  change: 

March  1973 ^  2,430,968 

April  1973 2, 431, 856 

12-month  change: 

April  1972 .-  2,533.275 

April  1973 2,431,856 

5-year  change: 

Apiil  1*8 2, 612, 593 

April  1973 2,431,856 


[888 


-101,419 


-180.737 


Temporary, 

part-time 

etc. 

Change 

326.868 
333, 603 

297.057  .. 

-6,735' 

333,603 
319,989  .. 

+36,546 

333,603 

-f  13, 614 

Total 
employ- 
ment 


Change 


2  757.836 

2,765,459  +7,623 

2  830  332  

2,765,459  -64,873 

2.932,582 

2,765,459  -167.123 


Full-time  permanent  employment  In  the 
month  of  April  was  Increased  by  888.  The 
largest  increases  were  In  Postal  Service  with 
1,845.  Treasury  with  1,089  and  HEW  with  905 
and  the  largest  decrease  was  In  Defense  with 
2,177.  Since  April  a  year  ago  such  employment 
showed  a  net  reduction  of  101,419  mainly  In 
Defense  with  67,806  and  Postal  Service  with 
48,554.  Major  increases  during  the  year  were 
in  Veterans  with  7,614.  HEW  with  6,123  and 
Treasury  with  2,703.  In  the  5  years  since  April 
1968  full-time  permanent  employment  has 
dropped  180,737  mainly  in  Defense  with 
234,596  offset  by  a  net  Increase  of  53,859  In 
all  other  agencies. 


TOTAL   EMPLOTUENT 

Total  civilian  employment  In  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  In  April,  as  compared  with  March, 
is  shown  for  civilian  and  mlliUry  agencies,  as 
follows: 


April 


March       Chanie 


Civilian  agencies 

Military  agencies 

Total,  civilian  i 
ployment 


1,706,530    1,698,904       +7,62^ 
1,058,929    1,051,932  -3 

2,765,459    2,757,836       +7,623 


/ 
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The  civUian  agencies  of  the  Executive 
Branch  reporting  the  largest  Increases  In 
April  were  Agriculture  with  3,863,  Veterans 
with  1.528.  Interior  with  1,311  and  HEW  with 
1.320  (due  to  the  conversion  of  certain  public 
as.siscance  grant  programs,  previously  oper- 
ated by  the  slates,  to  direct  federal  admin- 
istration). 

LEGISLATIVE     AND    JUDICIAL     BRANCHES 

Employment  in  the  Legislative  Branch  in 
April  totaled  33.896,  an  increase  of  358  as 
lompased    with    the    preceding    month    of 
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March.  Employment  in  the  Judicial  Branch  In 
April  totaled  8,792,  an  increase  of  31  as  com- 
pared with  March. 

rNIFOKMED     JlILlTARy     PERSONNEL 

A  new  historical  table  in  the  accompany- 
ing report  shows  uniformed  military  person- 
nel in  the  Department  of  Defense  has  de- 
creased 1.012.136  In  the  19  years  since  1954, 
while  civilian  employment  has  decrea.sed 
150,041  over  the  same  period. 

Ill  the  Department  of  Defense  annual  mili- 
tury    personnel   costs   are   now   running    at 

FULL-TIME  PERMANefir  EMPLOYMENT 


Jiine  S,  10}.] 


June  8,  1973 


about  $22  billion  and  civilian  pay  costs  at 
about  $12  billion — lx)th  more  than  doubled 
since  1954. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  include  a  tabulation,  excerpted  frora 
the  joint  committee  report,  on  person- 
nel employed  full-time  in  permanent  po- 
sitions by  executive  branch  agencies  dur- 
ing April  1973.  showing  comparisons  with 
June  1971.  June  1972.  and  the  budget  es- 
timates for  Jun"  1973: 


Mijor  3jeMc.ps 


A;((icul!ur« 

Cofr.in»ice . . 

De'enie' 

C'.il  (urctions 

Wili'j'y  (unctions      ... 
He'l'*!.  Educetion.  and  *>,!(.iie      .  .  . 
hoii^iiiK  and  Uii>,iii  De.ek|/n.eni  .  .  .  . 

lnt«tior. .  _ 

Ji'ti>:e.  . 

labor 

S::'8       .  .  .• ...       .  . 

Afienci  (cr  Internaiiorial  Oevelopirtnl . 

Tijnsportation 

Treasufv   

Alotric  fciergy  Con-fT.TSion 
Cikil  Serytce  Commiuion.      . 
(iivironmeiital  Piclect.Ci.  Agciic>.    . 


■'June  1971      June  1972      April  19/3 


84.  ?5? 
?8, 435 

30.  C63 

1.C6?.  741 

1(14. 2g! 

16. 030 

'j7.  f  70 

<?.ef? 

11.  3J? 

13.477 
68.  4P? 

?0.  U=v 
6  9.'ii 
V3?4 


S2.511 
23,412 

"0. 585 

1.Cfl9,548 

ins.  764 

13.  2C(l 

'-6. 89? 

-3.  446 

12.339 

2?. 699 

11.719 

b7.232 

95. 728 

6.836 

5.260 

7.835 


P2. 162 
28.216 

30.029 

974.  VS 

112.679 

16.117 

£6. 4?2 

45.519 

12.2(^5 

22.  5?.: 

10. 5S0 

65.7^4 

98. 364 

7.05C 

5.SIJ 

8.?t6 


E'ilimaleil 
June  30. 
1973 


W.400 
28, 200 

32.4CO 

980.000 

'110.200 

15.800 

i7,0C0 

47.  200 

12.800 

23.200 

10.8(M 

67. 700 

103.000 

..    7.000 

6.000 

8,900 


Major  ageiicie'! 


General  Services  AdTiiristriition 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 

tralion 

P.in.^nia  Canal 

Seledive  Service  System 

Small  Business  Adminislration 

Tennessee  V.il!ey  Authority 

U  S.  Inforrration  Agency      .     . 

Veterans  Adrr.inistration 

All  other  sgei.cies     

r.ontmgei:!:ies 

.Subtotal 
U  S  Pc<lal  Serv.ce 

Totil  ■ 


' 

Estimateo 
June  30, 

June  1971 

Juno  1972 

April  1973 

1973 

38.076 

36.003 

35.725 

JS.lOu 

29.  473 

27.  '28 

26.951 

?6.  m 

13.967 

13.777 

13. 661 

HCTi 

5.569 

5.791 

5.197 

5.7011 

4.C04 

3.916 

4.071 

■'.  201 

13.61? 

14,001 

13.916 

11.  (I'M 

9.773 

9.755 

9.1S3 

9.  -'U'! 

158.635 

163.179 

16?. 590 

ni.6on 

31.333 

33.499 

33.  793 

35.800 

2,  coo 

i.ss^lFo" 

1.910.854 

1.887.015 

1,915,200 

IBi.  782 

594. 834 

.544. 8  U 

569. 500 

2.520.312 

2.  505. 688 

2. 131. 856 

2, 484. 7P.1 

1  Included  in  total  errployrre'il  shown  on  Ishle  1.  besimicpg  o:i  p  3. 
-■  Source:  As  projedeJ  m  1974  iudgtt  docuir&nt:  figure  rcunjcd  to  ne.vest  (•undre'l 
"  Encludes  increase  of  5  HOC  lor  r p/iliamzslion  program 

•  E»ciudes  inciease  of  appro.inately  9.(:0fl  in  adult  ^if>i>iK  citegr^ties  to  tie  lianslcrcd  to  IhL' 
r-'.)?ni  Co.e'nir.e.it  Luriei  Pl1)1ii  L-...  9?  C03.  A'.lu.il  ei^ i''.V^"e''t  reiTiied  tot  tt^e  two  l?tc't 


iroiiths  includes  lucli  tiansferred  pcrsnr.nei  as  Icllaws:  approximately  3,000  in  March  and  4  0-0 
in  April 

■  April  figui?  exc'  .des  2  BGl  (<ii.i''.'a'  t.igri  persons  in  publi:  service  careers  proitriiTs  .is  cot.- 
paifd  with  2.610  in  March.  ° 
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CROSS-FLORIDA  BARGE  CAN  AT 


,  HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    FLORrDA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPRrSKNTATIVES 

Friday,  Jvne  8.  1973 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  someone 
brought  to  my  attention  that  in  the 
May  29.  1973,  edition  of  the  Congrks- 
sioNAL  Record  tliere  is  an  exten.sion  of 
remarks  by  Congressman  Bafalis  about 
the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  remarks  about  what 
war  said-  there. 

At  the  outset  I  wowtd  like  to  empha.^i/e 
that  what  I  and  a  number  of  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  trying  to  do  at  this 
point  is  to  release  the  impoundment  of 
.S150.000  which  Congress  appropriated 
last  year  for  an  ecolofiical  study  of  the 
Cro.ss-Florida  Barge  Canal.  No  adverse 
ecological  study  has  ever  been  done  by 
the  Governmentrand  before  the  project 
is  killed  that  should  certainly  be  the  case. 
That  is  the  issue  before  Congress  at  this 
time.  Congress  is  seeking  a  study  whereby 
both  sides  can  be  heard  on  the  merits, 
on  the  basis  of  scientific  truth.  Congress- 
man Bafalis  has  attempted  to  eliminate 
this  issue  by  repealing  the  authorization 
of  the  canal  without  any  ecological  study- 
being  made  to  Congress  adversely  upon 
the  canal.  The  projiBot  is  not  in  his 
district.  ^ 

At  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Bafalis"  aifeu- 
ment,  he  quoted  from  a  memorandum 
from  Russell  Train.  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Environmental  Quality,  to  Mr. 
Whitaker,  the  President's  adviser  on  en- 
vironmental matters.  Supposedly,  this 
document  led  to  the  Presidents  decision 
to  halt  work  on  the  canal  and  the  uncon- 


stitutional impoundment  of  funds  for 
ihi.';  project.  The  full  text  of  the  memo- 
randum can  be  found  on  page  E1686  of 
the  March  10.  1971,  Congres.sional  Rec- 
ord in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  by  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida. 

This  document,  which  was  put  into  the 
Cong  RF.';  SIGN  A  I.  Rkcord  by  Congressman 
Young  of  Florida,  clearly  shows  that  it 
is  a  highly  motivated  political  document, 
which  was  never  intended  to  be  made 
public.  In  fact,  at  one  time,  I  personally 
asked  for  the  document  and  was  not 
given  the  document.  I  assumed  that  this 
was  because  they  realized  how  political 
the  document  was.  Here  is  what  the  last 
part  of  tlie  memorandum  says: 

I  believe  there  are  probably  more  political 
advantage  than  disadvantages  in  stopping  the 
project,  compared  to  a  partial  realignment. 
I  have  been  told  that  if  th/ project  were 
voted  on  a^  a  refemuUim  by  the  people  of 
Florida,  it  would  l^e  defeated.  Essentially, 
only  a  amall  minority  of  pofiple  in  the  Tampa 
and  Jack,onville  areas  have  a  real  interest 
in  it.  As  yon  Icnow,  Governor  Kirk  backed 
av.ay  from  the  project  in  the  last  election 
and  the  Governor-elect  opposed  it.  Although 
this  certainly  is  not  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  political  situation,  I  conclude  that  tlie 
benefits  nationally  of  dropping  the  pt^ect 
would  greatly  outweigh  tiie  Ijenefiis  of  c(»n- 
tinulng  it.  I  further  believe  that  a  bypa.ss 
over  only  20  mUes  of  the  project  would  be 
considered  "tokenism"  by  conservationists 
and  many  others.  -^^ 

Because  of  these  reasons.  I  believe  tm^t 
termination  of  the  project  would  bring  max- 
imum political  benefits,  would  prevent  poten- 
tially significant  environmental  problems 
.'>nd  wotdd  save  a  great  de;il  of  Federal  money 
for  a/ marginal  project. 

Attached  is  a  draft  Presidential  statement 
on  cessation  of  the  project.  (1) 

Rvssi::  i,  E.  Train. 

ClioiniKf. 


When  the  President  made  his  halt  or- 
der by  a  pres.s  release  on  January  19. 
1971.  I  immediately  asked  for  the  oppor- 
tmiity  to  talk  to  the  Coimcil  on  Environ- 
mental Quahty.  since  they  were  the  one.s 
that  made  the  recommendation  to  the 
President.  In  tho  meetiiigs  which  tran- 
spired in  May  of  1971,  I  was  told  in  an 
open  meeting  there  that  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  had  never  made 
an  ecological  study  of  the  canal  at  all. 
They  based  their  memorandum  to  Mr. 
VVliitaker  primarily  upon  publications  in 
the  Korida  Times-Union,  which  is  a 
newspapo.-  owned  by  railroads  which 
have  traditionally  always  opposed  the 
canal.  Since  they  never  made  a  study 
themselves,  the  Coimcil  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality  certainly  cannot  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  an  objective  scientific  author- 
ity on  the  ecology  of  the  canal. 

From  the  memorandum  and  from  dis- 
cussions with  CEQ  officials,  it  is  clear 
that  President  Nixon's  January  19,  1971. 
announcement  to  halt  work  on  the  par- 
tially completed  canal  was  politic  all;/ 
motivated  and  not  based  on  sound  fac- 
tual advice  from  environmentalists, 
something  which  even  today  is  stili 
badly  needed. 

Eventually,  there  were  reports  on  the 
canal  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  en- 
vironmental groups  and  others.  The  re- 
port by  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  apparently  resulted  from  no  new- 
research  and  study  but  parroted  back, 
what  had  already  been  said.  Moreover,  it 
was  jiot  a  request  to  Congress  to  rei^eal 
the  authorization  and  to  cut  off  funds, 
but  assumed  incorrectly,  constitutional 
authority  to  halt  the  project  without  fur- 
tlier  artion  by  Congress.  In  his  extension. 


Congressman  Bafaus  quotes  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  as  warning  of: 

Potential  aquifer  contamination  and  pollu- 
tion of  canal  waters  which  could  affect  estu- 
arine  waters  and  their  estuaries. 

Yet  this  same  organization,  in  the  basic 
study  made  by  them  in  this  matter  re- 
ported: 

The  geohydrologic  investigation  of  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  area  reveals 
that  the  design  of  the  canal  and  the  plan 
of  operation  are  consonant  with  the 
hydrologic  regime.  Thus  canal  operations 
should  not  seriously  affect  the  regimen 
of  the  economically  and  ecologically  im- 
portant large  springs— the  water  level, 
rat*  of  flow,  and  the  quality  of  water  at 
Rainbow  Springs,  for  example.  Further, 
if  Summit  Pool  lockage  losses  are  essen- 
tially replaced  and  operating  precautions 
are  taken  against  pollution  of  Summit 
Pool  waters  there  should  be  no  noticeable 
adverse  effects  on  the  water  level,  rate  of 
flow,  and  quality  of  water  of  Silver 
Springs. 

Mr.  Bafalis  also  pointed  out  that  a 
volunteer  group  of  environmentalists 
once  said  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal 
is  a  "classic  example  of  the  reckless  deg- 
radation of  the  natural  environment." 
This  group  had  no  governmental  sanc- 
tion. There  are  environmentalists  on  both 
sides  of  this  issue.  Many  of  them  support 
the  canal  wholeheartedly.  One  is  John  H. 
Davis,  an  ecology  consultant  from 
Gainesville,  Fla.,  who  has  studied  this 
area  for  the  past  25  years.  In  a  May  15, 
1973,  letter  to  President  Nixon  he  said: 

A  waterway,  such  as  this  Canal,  has  less 
impact  '^n  the  environment  and  resources 
than  hi,:l.*ays  because  a  waterway  retains 
the  ecological  attribute  of  water  that  can  be 
the  habitat  for  many  animals  and  aquatic 
plants  and,  with  good  management,  can  be 
maintained  as  a  visible  ecoeystem.  In  Con- 
trast, highways  destroy  the  ecosyst^ns 
through  which  they  are  constructed.  More 
waterways  wiU,  as  traffic  increases,  help  re- 
lieve the  construction  and  wear  on  high- 
ways and  may.  In  the  case  of  Florida,  become 
an  economic  aa  well  as  ecological  alternative 
of  Increased  highway  construction,      i 

These  relative  merits  of  waterways /com- 
pared to  highways  In  n^lntalnlng  more  vi- 
able ecological  attributes,  are  often  over- 
looked by  citizens  and  scientists  who  pro- 
test the  cmnpletlon  of  the  Cross  Flcnrlda 
Barge  Canal.  (3) 

As  I  mentioned  before,  what  we  In 
the  Congress  are  seej^ing  is  to  hear  both 
sides  of  this  issue  from  as  many  environ- 
mentalists as  can  make  contributions  In 
this  Important  matter.  There  have  been 
questions  raised  in  connection  with  the 
canal,  but  it  Is  only  when  we  study  the 
facts.  In  proper  hearings  that  we  will 
hear  how  the  questions  can  be  answered 
and  the  problems  solved,  often  at  no  ad- 
ditional costs.  For  instance,  some  critics 
of  the  canal  Incorrectly  say  eutrophlca- 
tion — water  deterioration — would  be  a 
serious  problem,  but  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  says: 

The  best  tool  available  to  prevent  eutro- 
phlcation — water  level  fluctuation — costs 
nothing.  Recognizing  the  need  to  retard  the 
natural  process  of  eutrophicatlon,  the  Corps 
Is  presently  studying  plans  for  an  annual 
water  level  fluctuation  pro^rram  for  Lake 
Ocklawaha.  The  literature  Indicates  that  this 
management  tool  (1)  retards  eutrophicatlon 
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by  oxidation  and  compaction  of  bottom  sedi- 
ment, (2)  promotes  growth  of  desirable 
aquatic  vegetation  around  the  shoreline,  (3) 
helps  to  control  imdeslrable  aquatic  vege- 
tation, (4)  Increases  growth  rates  and  pro- 
duction of  desirable  gamefish,  (5)  results  in 
cropping  of  forage  species  and  small  centrar- 
chids  which  compete  with  and  prey  upon 
the  young  of  desirable  game  species  such  as 
largemouth  bass.  (6)  Induces  spawning  of 
game  species,  (7)  provides  the  proper  habi- 
tat for  young  game  species,  and  (8)  produces 
a  game  species-dominated  fishery.  (4) 

Mr.  Bafalis'  argument  that  "ecological 
problems  almost  beyond  comprehension" 
have  been  created  must  again  be  tem- 
pered with  the  fact  that  engineers  and 
environmentalists  have  not  yet  had  the 
opportunity  to  make  known  all  the  facts 
about  the  canal  and  many  environmental 
authorities  feel  there  is  no  serious  prob- 
lems here  at  all.  What  may  be  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  some,  is  just  not  be- 
yond solution  by  others. 

Congressman  Bafalis  said  that  the  ex- 
cellent sports  fishing  now  being  enjoyed 
along  the  canal  would  be  short  term  and 
soon  "trash  fish"  would  begin  to  populate 
the  canal  area  greatly  reducing  its  re- 
creational value.  Again,  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  disagrees: 

Lake  Ockawaha  Is  a  new  reservoir  and  as 
such  has  shown  "marked  Increases  In  (Its) 
sport  fish  populations"  and  has  exhibited 
"excellent  harvest  success"  especially  In  the 
past  year.  With  the  availability  of  manage- 
ment techniques,  such  as  water  level  fluctu- 
ation, this  high  sport  fish  production  and 
harvest  can  be  maintained  Indefinitely.  Draw- 
downs offer  the  best  hope  for  retarding  eutro- 
phicatlon and  maintaining  the  fishery,  and 
appears  to  be  a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
controlling  submersed  aquatic  vegetation. 
The  statement  that  Rodman  reservoir  will 
peak  earlier  and  harvest  success  will  stabilize 
at  a  lower  level  is  speculative  and,  based  on 
current  Information,  totally  Incorrect.  (5) 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  also  said : 
Based  upon  national  reservoir  statistics,  a 
boom  In  fishery  production  occiu%  in  new  Im- 
poundments, after  which  there  Is  a  decline. 
However,  the  decline,  even  over  a  100-year 
period,  wotUd  show  a  fishery  value  of  nearly 
$600,000  per  year  as  compared  with  a  fishery 
value  of  the  Oklawaha  River  of  $26,000.  As 
noted  above,  with  proper  management  the 
"boom"  period  of  fishery  production  could  be 
extended  almost  indefinitely,  at  little  or  no 
cost.  (6) 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Bafalis'  re- 
port, the  Forest  Service  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing: 

Regardless  of  the  route  chosen,  the  canal 
will  provide  a  direct  infestation  route  and 
means  of  transport  of  potential  pest  orga- 
nisms. 

The  answer  to  the  criticism  is  simple. 
Why  have  not  these  mysterious  "pest  or- 
ganisms" passed  through  the  Calocsahat- 
chee  Canal,  the  St.  Lucie  Canal,  the 
Hillsboro  Canal,  the  Ocean  Canal,  the 
West  Palm  Beach  Canal,  or  the  other 
canals  that  now  crisscross  the  State  of 
Florida,  linking  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  of 
Mexico  through  Lake  Okeechobee.  These 
are  sea  level  canals,  much  more  adapted 
to  the  flow  of  sea  life  and  yet  there  is  no 
reported  problem.  One  more  canal  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  change  the  pat- 
tern; and,  after  all,  the  gulf  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  are  alreadj'  open  to  each 
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other  by  nature  and  have  been  for  mil- 
lions of  years. 

The  fact  is  that  objectionable  sea 
creatures  that  currently  live  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  simply  could  not  siu-vive  off 
the  coast  of  north  Florida  where  the 
salinity  and  water  temperatures  are 
much  different  from  those  in  the  gulf. 
Otherwise,  they  would  have  come 
through  tlie  natural  straits  of  Florida 
millions  of  years  ago. 

Finally,  Mr.  Bafalis  argues  against  the 
potential  submarine  threat  and  says  the 
canal  would  not  give  a  protective  ship- 
ping route  any  longer,  because  of  missile- 
firing  submarines.  Well,  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  there  is  no  absolute  pro- 
tection to  anything  from  missile-firing 
submarines.  OnV  round  of  a  Russian  nu- 
clear warhead  missile  from  a  submarine 
could  obliterate  aU  of  New  York  City 
and  much  of  the  area  around  it.  Our  de- 
fense against  that  is  our  own  nuclear 
deterrence,  that  is  to  prevent  such  a  war 
from  occurring.  This  does  not  mean  that 
in  wars  of  the  future  we  would  not  want 
to  have  routes  of  transportation  pro- 
tected as  much  as  we  can  from  attack. 
And  Russians  still  have  and  are  still 
building  torpedo-type  submarines  which 
are  undoubtedly  what  they  would  use 
against  tankers  in  a  war  with  the  United 
States,  just  as  the  Germans  did  in  World 
War  n.  If  we  get  down  to  the  firing  of 
nuclear  missiles,  there  will  be  plenty  of 
targets  which  would  be  more  rewarding 
than  a  barge  or  even  a  barge  canal.  The 
value  of  the  canal  from  a  defense  stand- 
point is  in  a  conventional  war  and  it  has 
not  been  diminished  in  any  respect  but 
has  increased  in  value. 

As   President  Kennedy  on  June  24, 

1963,  said: 

.  .  .  The  cross-Florida  project  wUl  provide 
a  major  link  interconnecting  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  Atlantic  Intracoastal  Waterways, 
thereby  affording  a  more  direct  and  pro- 
tected route  for  waterborne  bvUk  cargos.  The 
project  will  provide  an  impetus  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Southeastern  United  States  and 
augment  strat«gic  materials  transport  capa- 
bility in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency. 
(7) 

Finally,  I  emphasize  that  this  project, 
which  is  already  well  underway,  and 
upon  which  $53  miUion  has  been  spent, 
should  not  be  kUled  on  an  excuse  of  un- 
founded assertions  on  ecology  where  it 
has  never  yet  had  an  ecological  adverse 
report  upon  it  by  any  Government  agency 
that  has  made  an  ecological  study  of  it. 
When  this  studj'  has  been  completed,  we 
will  be  able  to  deal  totally  from  fact  and 
not  from  propaganda.  Those  who  favor 
the  canal  and  those  who  oppose  could 
voice  their  view?s  and  reasons  and  a 
proper  determination  could  be  made. 

President  Johnson,  on  February  27, 

1964,  at  the  groundbreaking  ceremony 
for  the  canal  said: 

God  was  good  to  this  country.  He  en- 
dowed It  with  resources  unsurpassed  In  their 
variety  and  their  abundance.  But,  In  His 
wisdom,  the  Creator  left  some  things  for 
men  to  do  for  themselves.  He  gave  us  great 
rivers — but  left  them  to  run  wUd  In  flood, 
and  sometimes  to  go  dry,  in  drought.  He  left 
it  to  xis  to  make  their  carriers  of  commerce. 
...  He  gave  us  the  shallow  waters  along 
most  of  our  coa^lines  which  formed  natural 
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routes  for  protected  coastal  waterways.  But 
he  left  it  to  us  to  carve  out  the  channels  to 
jvnke  them  xisable.  Today  we  accept  another 
challenge — we  make  use  of  another  natural 
resource.  We  will  construct  a  canal  across 
northern  Florida  to  shorten  navigation  dls- 
.stances  between  our  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
Coasts.  When  this  canal  is  completed,  it  will 
.spark  new  and  permanent  economic  growth. 
It  will  accelerate  business  and  industry  to 
looate  along  its  banks  It  will  open  up  new 
.  recreation  areas.  The  clAUeiise  of  a  modern 
society  is  to  make  the  resources  of  nature 
useful  and  beneficial  to  the  cominunity.  This 
is  the  passkey  to  economic  growth,  to  sensible 
and  valid  prosperity.  To  create  a  value  where 
none  existed  before  is  to  enlarge  the  hoard 
of  nature's  bounty  and  niake^t  serve  the 
citizenry.  This  new  ribbon  oPVwater  will 
enable  barges  to  mt>ve  across  the  Florida 
peninsula  a  few  years  from  now.  bearing 
commerce  between  the  two  sea  coasts.  In  a 
sense  this  new  canal  symbolizes  the  essen- 
tial unity  that  make.s  a  nation  out  of 
regions.  (8) 

For  reference.  I  am  adding  the  sources 
ol  my  information : 

Tl)  CongTcssional  Rccortt.  March  10.  1971, 
page  E1686.  Extension  of  Remarks  by  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida.  , 

(2)  "Geohydrology  of  the  Cross-Florida 
Barge  Canal  Area  With  Spet-ial  Reference  to 
the  Ocala  Vicinity",  bv  Glen  L.  Faulkner. 
Prepared  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  Tallahassee.  Florida  1970. 

(3)  John  H.  Davis  letter  to  Pre.sirtSnt 
Nixon.  May  25.  1973. 

(4)  "A  Brief  Assessment  of  the  Ecological 
Impact  of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal 
Addendum  to  November  1969  Report  Florida 
Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission." 
March.  1970.  p.  2. 

(5)  First  Report  and  Comments,  "A  Brief 
Assessment  of  the  Ecological  Impact  of  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  by  Game  and 
Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission".  Noiembcr. 
1969.  and  Comments  by  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  February.   1970..  page  9. 

(6)  Same  as  Number  (4».  p.  22. 

(7)  Speech  by  President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
24  June.  1963  (Doc.  128.  80th  Congres.s,  First 
Session ) . 

|8)  Speech  by  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. 27  February.  1964. 
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Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
May  27  Washington  Post  featured  an 
edited  version  of  a  recently  published  ar- 
.  tide  by  one  of  our  colleaS,ues,  Les  Aspin, 
who  has  become  known  ol  late  as  a  dili- 
gent adversary  in  the  fig%  to  make  in- 
formation about  the  Pentagon's  regular 
activities  public. 

"Games  the  Pentagon  Plays"  is  a 
fascinating  analysis  of  the  problems  we 
face  in  confronting  the  Pentagon  and  the 
necessity  of  analyzing  our  defense  needs 
in  light  of  the  kind  of  domestic  and  for- 
eign policy  we  would  like  to  have.  It  un- 
derscores the  need  to  take  a  close  look 
at  the  way  we  are  spending  the  people's 
money,  not  only  for  defense,  but  in  all 
areas  of  public  interest. 

The  article  appeared  in  this  summer's 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

issue  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  I  would  like 
to  bring  the  complete  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  and  strongly 
recommend  that  they  take  the  time  to 
read  Mr.  Aspin's  forthright  analy^: 
G.\MES  THE  Pentagon  Plays 
( By  Les  Aspin  ) 

Tliere  are  certain  things  that  congressmeii 
know  atxjut  the  Defense  Department  budget. 
They  know  something  about  cost  overruns. 
They  are  familiar  with  some  of  the  fancy 
new  weapons.  And  certainly  they  are  aware 
that  the  Defense  Department  budget  Is  go- 
ing up  while  the  Administration  is  cutting 
down  on  all  domestic  programs.  Many  even 
have  a  feeling  that  the  defense  budget  ouglit 
to  be  cut.  But  somehow  they  dont  know  how. 
Confusion  and  lack  of  direction  reign,  and 
thei;e  is  a  general  unwillingness  to  match 
thPirS^ck  of  expertise  against  the  military. 

This  feeling  of  inadequacy  among  con- 
gressmen arises  largely  from  the  way  in 
which  the  Defense  Department  budget  is 
presented  to  Congre.ss.  It  is  not  presented 
in  a  way  in  which  Congress  and  the  public 
can  understand  and  actively  discuss  the 
major  issues  in  defense.  It  is.  in  fact,  pre- 
sented in  a  way  designed  to  prevent  Con- 
ares.';  from  tmderstanding  what  is  going  on. 

There  are.  of  course,  any  number  of  rea- 
sons why  Congress  is  so  pathetically  Inept 
at  controlling  military  spending.  At  the  top 
of  the  list,  according  to  the  conventional 
knowledge,  are  outworn  cold  war  ideologies, 
the  political  might  of  the  weapons  iridus- 
tries  and  Armed  Services  Committees,  whose 
senior  members,  for  the  most  part,  seem  to 
be  under  the  Influence  of  both.  From  what 
I  have  seen.  I  would  hardly  disagree.  How- 
ever, we  have  overlooked  another  aspect  of 
the  problem,  which,  with  apologies  to  the 
late  Dr.  Eric  Berne.  I  would  call:  The  Games 
the  Pentagon  Plays. 

Ju.-st  as  Games  People  Play  prevent  them 
from  realizing  their  human  potentials  by 
diverting  their  energies  into  meaningless 
Inierper.sonal  .strategies,  the  Games  the  Pen- 
tagon Plays  (and  which,  of  course,  we  In 
Congre.ss  play  with  them)  sidetrack  con- 
gressional attention  from  the  underlying 
issties  of  defense  policy  and  Into  endless, 
piddling  debates  on  nonexistent  issues. 

"HOW    Ml'CH    IS    ENOUGH?" 

The  overriding  issue  in  defense  can  be 
reduced  to  a  simple,  straightforward  ques- 
tion. Tliat  question,  rarely  disctissed  in  Con- 
gre.ss, is  "How  much  is  enough?"  To  have 
more  than  enough  means  wasting  the  tax- 
payers' money.  To  have  less  than  enough 
means  risking  national  security. 

For  strategic  forces  there  exists,  of  course, 
a  whole  body  of  doctrine.  As  developed  and 
refined  through  the  McNamara  years,  stra- 
tegic forces  came  to  be  based  upon  a  theory 
of  assured  destruction.  If  the  United  States 
had  enough  forces  to  absorb  a  Russian  first 
strike  and  retaliate  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  would  destroy  roughly  one-fourth  of  the 
Russian  population  and  one-half  of  the  Rus- 
sian industrial  capacity,  that  was  deemed 
enough.  The  Soviet  Union,  so  the  theory 
goes,  would  not  commit  suicide  by  starting  a 
nuclear  war  under  those  conditions.  It  was 
calculated  that  400  one-megaton  nuclear 
warheads    would    be    more    than   enough. 

But  now  a  question  of  Judgment  comes 
in.  For  a  really  safe  policy  of  assured  destruc- 
tion, some  have  argued  that  we  need  to  have 
some  insurance  against  potential  Russian 
technological  breakthroughs,  and  so  the 
United  States  would  need  several  ways  to 
deliver  those  400  warheads.  Others  have  ar- 
gued that  we  need  more  missiles  to  target 
them  in  a  "counterforce"  or  "war  fighting" 
posture  against  the  enemies'  missiles  and  not 
Just  against  cities.  So  some  redundancy  Is 
argued  for.  The  United  States  has  redun- 
dancy both  In  numbers  of  warheads  (we  have 
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at  least  5.900.  not  400)  and  in  delivery  sys- 
tems. We  have  maintained  the  triad  of 
bombers,  ICBM's  and  SLM's  at  no  small  cost. 
What  is  more.  It  appears  that  we  are  gom'' 
to  continue  to  maintain  the  triad  and  con- 
tinue to  add  to  the  number  of  warheads 
through  Mirving— rthat  is  converting  to 
Multiple  Independent  Reentry  Vehicles. 

What  reasons  the  Nixon  Administration 
has  for  continually  adding  to  these  forces 
Is  something  Congress  does  not  know.  Nor 
is  It  ever  likely  to  find  out.  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  members  are  never  in- 
structed in  strategic  forces  doctrine  nor  do 
they  learn  about  any  new  theories  and  varia- 
tions. Before  the  Committee,  former  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Laird  stated  only  that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  more  than  enough  for  as- 
sured destruction.  President  Nixon  has  said 
that  it  is  important  for  a  President  not  to 
rely  entirely  on  attacking  population  centers 
in  a  nuclear  war  and  that,  therefore,  more 
warheads  are  necessary  to  give  him  more 
options. 

All  of  this  sounds  like  early  McNamara. 
In  1962  and  1963  McNamara  used  to  talk  in 
similar  terms — about  the  need  for  flexibilitv 
and  nuclear  exchanges  which  are  not  anti- 
urbah  population.  But  the  theory  became 
murky  and  the  scenario  became  difficult  and 
so  McNamara  chose,  at  least  for  force  plai- 
ning purposes,  to  rely  on  assured  destruction. 
It  may  be  that  the  Nixon-Laird  theory  of 
"sufficiency"  is  nothing  more  than  the  earlier 
Kennedy-McNamara   theory   of   "flexibility." 

I  say  may  be  because  Congress  does  not 
know.  Congress  and  its  relevant  committees 
do  not  discuss  "assured  destruction."  "sui- 
ficiency,"  or  "flexibility."  The  question  of 
how  much  is  enough  and  how  to  determine 
how  much  Is  enough  is  so  rarely  discussed  in 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  that  if 
it  comes  up  at  all  it  comes  up  only  In  passing. 
More  important,  if  it  does  come  up  it  comes 
up  only  from  a  members  question  which 
Pentagon  representatives  brush  olT  with  an 
inadequate   answer. 

Planning  for  conventional  forces  also 
leaves  the  House  Armed  Services  Commlttpe 
in  the  dark.  Wlien  McNamara  took  office  in 
1961,  he  ordered  a  study  of  all  possible  trouble 
spots  in  the  world.  Assuming  the  United 
States  was  to  be  involved  in  all  of  them 
many  divisions  were  needed.  The  study  came 
up  with  a  staggering  requirement  of  52  din- 
sioiis.  It  was  then  decided  that  for  planning 
purposes  we  would  assume  two  major  wars 
and  one  minor  war  at  one  time.  While  pretty 
crude,  the  whole  exercise  did  give  the  con- 
ventional forces  posture  a  semblance  of 
ratlonalit/. 

When  Melvin  Laird  became  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  planning  assumptions  were 
changed  from  2\i  wars  to  I'i  wars  and  the 
conventional  forces  were  cut  (but  not  propor- 
tionately). However,  the  rationale  for  these 
changes  has  never  been  discussed  with  Con- 
gress. Is  it  that  we  are  not  going  to  keep  all 
the  commitments  that  we  had  previously 
made?  Or  are  we  still  prepared  to  defend 
them  all  but  assume  that  few  will  erupt 
simultaneously?  Or  do  we  feel  that  because 
of  Improvements  in  local  forces  we  need 
fewer  U.S.  forces  to  do  the  same  job?  These 
are  the  kinds  of  question  that  ultimately 
determine  the  size  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's conventional  forces  budget.  There  is 
a  vital  link  between  what  kind  of  foreign 
policy  we  have  and  what  kind  of  conven- 
tional forces  we  need.  But  these  are  not  the 
question  discussed  In  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

THE    GAMES 

To  avoid  facing  the  real  issues  the  Pentagon 
has  devised  a  number  of  diversionary  tac- 
tics— ploys  that  it  uses  when  briefing  con- 
gre.ssmen  or  testifying  before  a  congressional 
conunittee.  The  Pentagon  briefing  has  not 
been  called  a  new  art  form  for  nothing.  Not 
only  is  it  slick   and  professional,  complete 


with  colored  slides  and  charts,  but  It  Is  so 
devised  as  to  divert  the  congressmen's  atten- 
tion away  from  the  real  issues  in  defense  to  a 
morass  of  side  Issues.  There  are  basically  five 
techniques  that  the  Pentagon  uses — five 
games  that  the  Pentagon  plays. 

/.  "The  comparison  game" 

That  Is,  to  avoid  talking  abcut  how  much 
Is  enough,  the  Pentago-'  talkj  about  how 
much  the  Russians  have  or  what  the  Rus- 
sians are  doing.  If  they  have  more,  we  have  to 
have  more.  If  they  are  building  more,  in  order 
to  keep  our  lead,  we  have  to  build  more.  Never 
mind  that  we  already  have  many  times  the 
amount  needed  for  asstired  destruction.  If 
the  Russians  have  got  a  hundred  new  holes 
In  the  ground,  that  means  that  they  are 
building  more  missiles  and  we  have  to  build 
more  missiles. 

Sometimes  this  comparison  game  is  dif- 
ficult to  play  because  about  85  percent  of 
the  comparisons  between  the  Russian  and 
the  U.S.  forces  show  us  out  ahead.  It  won't 
help  the  Pentagon  to  compare  number  of 
warheads,  for  example — the  United  States 
has  5.900  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  only  2,500. 
Nor  would  it  do  to  compare  accuracy  of 
weapons:  our  weapons  are  more  accurate. 
Nor  would  It  do  to  compare  reliability;  U.S. 
missiles  are  more  reliable.  So  it  Is  nece.sspry 
to  compare  things  In  which  we  are  behind. 
Megatons  per  warhead  Is  one  possibility  be- 
cause there  the  Soviet  Union  Is  ahead.  Thus, 
even  though  megatons  are  not  very  Impor- 
tant (doubling  the  megatonnage  will  increase 
B  missile's  destructive  capacity  by  only  about 
33  percent),  the  Pentagon  compares  mega- 
tons. 

The  Pentagon  likes  to  have  Congress  play 
these  comparison  games  even  though  such 
comparisons  are  usually  irrelevant.  The  Rus- 
sians often  have  different  types  of  forces 
Just  because  they  have  different  geographi- 
cal and  strategic  needs.  Congress  listens  to 
briefings  abotit  how  many  more  submarines 
the  Russians  have  without  once  hearing  the 
briefer  explain  that  the  Russians  are  build- 
ing a  large  submarine  fleet  to  Interdict  the 
U.S.  naval  supply  lines  in  a  time  of  war,  and 
the  United  States  does  not  need  so  many 
submarines  because  the  Russians  do  not 
have  long  naval  supply  lines.  But  the  Penta- 
gon does  not  explain  comparisons.  It  only 
makes  them. 

//.  "Accentuate  the  negative" 

The  Navy  Is  probably  better  at  this  game 
than  anybody  else  In  the  Pentagon.  When 
necessary,  the  Navy  can  come  up  with  a 
whole  new  set  of  statistics  to  reinforce  an 
otherwise  questionable  argument.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Navy  Is  currently  trying  to  show 
that  the  Russian  fleet  Is  Increasing  so  dra- 
matically that  It  may  soon  endanger  the  U.S. 
Navy  on  the  high  seas.  To  help  prove  this 
they,  have  Invented  a  statistic  called  "ship 
days  in  the  Mediterranean."  Nobody  used  to 
talk  aibout  "ship  days,"  but  now  we  do — 
the  Pentagon  Is  able  to  redefine  the  prob- 
lem. 

One  ship  spending  one  day  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Is  a  "ship  day  In  the  Mediterranean." 
H  the  United  States  has  a  single  $1  billion 
carrier  In  the  Mediterranean,  with  all  its 
planes  and  fire  power,  that's  one  "ship  day 
In  the  Mediterranean."  The  Soviet  Union 
can  launch  two  rowboats  armed  with  ma- 
chine guns  and  have  two  "ship  days  In  the 
Mediterranean."  This  is  a  little  facetious, 
y  but  not  very.  Russian  ships  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean of  all  classes  except  cruisers  are  much 
smaller  than  their  American  counterparts — 
and  no  Russian  ship  anywhere  approaches 
one  of  our  attack  carriers  In  size  or  firepower. 

Other  statistics  used  are  not  quite  so  phony 
but  are  not  completely  honest  either.  The 
Army  compares  the  number  of  divisions  the 
United  States  and  NATO  have  in  Europe 
with  the  number  the  Russians  and  the  War- 
saw Pact  have.  The  Btisslans  have  more.  A 
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Russian  division  is  a'oout  one-third  the  sh:e 
of  a  VJS.  division  and  has  about  one-third 
the  firepower,  but  that  is  left  unsaid. 
///.  "I'll  scratch  your  back  if  you  scratch 
mine" 

In  Pentagon  translation  this  means  I 
will  support  your  questionable  weapon  sjs- 
tem  if  you  support  mine. 

Each  service  has  at  least  one  major  weapon 
that  is  vulnerable  In  the  sense  that  thei'e 
are  people  who.  for  generally  excellent  rea- 
sons, question  its  usefulness.  When  this  hap- 
pens there  is  always  the  slight  possibility 
that  Congress  might  actually  cut  the  ftmds 
for  it.  Usually  this  vulnerable  weapon  Is  a 
very  expensive  prestige  item  that  performs  a 
traditional  role  for  that  .service — a  nuclear 
carrier  for  the  Navy,  a  B-1  bomber  for  the 
Air  Force,  and  a  Main  Battle  Tank  for  the 
Army.  When  any  one  of  these  weapoiis  sys- 
tems comes  under  attack,  the  call  goes  out  to 
circle  the  wagons  and  each  service  eioquently 
defends  the  others'  pet  projects. 

lu  private,  of  course,  there  may  be  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  view.  The  Air  Force  has  done 
studies  that  show  the  cost  of  an  aircraft 
furrier  is  four  to  seven  times  more  expen- 
sive than  a  land-based  wing  of  aircraft. 
(N.ivy  studies  of  the  same  subject  show  that 
the  costs  are  about  the  same.)  If  the  choice 
was  put  on  buying  either  a  carrier  or  another 
Air  Force  wing,  then  service  solidarity  might 
break  down.  But  before  Congress  such  a 
cl.oice  Is  never  discussed.  All  the  services  will 
support  the  Navy's  carrier  and  then  aU  the 
services  will  support  the  Air  Force  In  what- 
ever it  wants. 

Sometimes  this  game  is  played  within  a' 
service  as  well  as  among  the  services.  The 
Navy,  for  instance,  is  sharply  divided  into 
the  surface  navy,  the  air  navy,  and  the  sub- 
mariners. Those  in  navy  air  are  the  only 
ones  really  interested  in  a  new  carrier.  But 
by  mutual  back-scratching,  such  as  a  trade- 
off for  Trident,  the  whole  Navy  can  be 
brought  aboard  to  support  the  carrier.  Ulti- 
mately the  American  public  will  find  that  it 
has  bought  a  new  carrier  though  even  with- 
in the  military  establishment  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  people  really  thinks  it  is 
a  wise  investment. 

IV.  "The  quantity-quality  stcitch" 

When  the  Pentagon  is  argui^  for  a  specific 
weapon,  such  as  the  Trident  or  the  B-1  or  the 
P-14,  they  emphasize  quality.  Never  mind 
that  the  P-14  is  four  times  more  expensive 
than  the  F-4  which  It  Is  replacing.  The  Navy 
says  that  it  is  qualitatively  a  much  better 
plane  and,  therefore,  well  worth  the  money. 
However,  when  it  comes  time  to  replace  F-4s 
with  the  P-I4's,  we  discover  that  the  Navy 
wants  to  replace  them  on  a  one-for-one  basis. 
If  the  new  planes  were  that  much  better, 
qualitatively,  you  might  have  thought  that 
we  could  do  with  fewer  of  them,  but  now  the 
Navy  is  arguing  quantity. 

This  game  is  also  played  when  comparing 
our  forces  with  those  of  the  Russians,  nato's 
tactical  air  forces  are  much  better  than  the 
Warsaw  Pact's.  They  have  greater  payload, 
greater  loiter  time,  longer  pilot  training.  In- 
deed, we  are  paying  for  this  edge-  in  quality. 
But  whenever  the  Pentagon  presents  a  brief- 
ing on  the  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  forces, 
they  compare  the  Warsaw  Pact's  air  force 
with  NATO's  air  force  as  If  the  planes  were 
erjual. 

V.  "Heads  I  Kin,  tails  you  lose" 

The  object  of  this  game  Is  for  the  Pentagon 
to  place  Itself  in  a  position  to  argue  for  an 
Increase  In  the  Defense  Department  budget 
no  matter  what  happens.  It  goes  this  way:  if 
the  Soviet  Union  increases  Its  defense  budget, 
that  means  that  the  United  States  must  also 
Increase  its  budget.  But  if  the  Russians  re- 
duce their  defense  budget,  our  high  defense 
expenditures  have  been  successful.  There- 
fore, we  ought  to  Increase  our  defense  budget 
even  more. 
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We  saw  the  "Heads  I  Win,  Tails  You  Lose" 
gr.mc  played  during  the  salt  negotiations. 
'I he  Administration  argued  that  without  an 
agreement  we  needed  to  spend  money  to  up- 
date and  protect  our  strategic  forces.  But  it 
turns  out  that  with  an  agreement  we  have 
to  spend  money  to  update  and  improve  all 
of  the  forces  not  covered  by  that  agreement. 
In  addition,  the  Administration  argties  that 
we  hare  to  spend  more  money  to  create  new 
weapons  systems  as  "b!^rt;alnlnE  chipi"  fcr 
the  salt  talks,  altho.igh  the  weapois  sys- 
tems thtis  created  are  rf  dubious  milltiry 
vr.lue,  and  exist  solely  to  be  negotiated  away, 
I'hus,  the  I'efense  btidpet  £oes  up  either  v.'P.y. 

The  best  current  ,"Hc(hds  I  Win,  Tails  You 
Lose"  game  is  being  played  with  the  U.S. 
troops  in  Europe.  When  there  was  a  crisis  in 
Europe,  such  as  Berlin  in  li'Sl,  or  Czechoslo- 
vakia in  1968,  that  was  cle.^.rly  not  the  time 
to  reduce  oi;r  troops  there.  However,  now 
that  there  is  a  relaxation  of  tensions,  the 
Pentagon  argues  that  our  policy  of  firmness 
has  paid  off  and  that  to  reduce  our  forces 
at  this  time  would  Jeopardizs  the  peace  in 
Europe.  If  you  cannot  reduce  troops  in  Eu- 
rope when  there  Is  crisis  and  you  cannot  do 
it  when  there  is  detente,  when  can  you  do 
it?  There  Is  no  answer  tc  that  question.  Tlie 
Pentagon  is  very  adept  at  getting  Congress  to 
play  "Heads  I  Win,  Tails  You  Lose"  v.ilh 
them. 

THE  POWER  OF  A  CGNCRESSMAN 

These  five  games  are  not  the  only  game's 
the  Pentagon  plays  with  Congress,  but  they 
are  some  of  the  major  ones.  What's  more, 
the  Pentagon  is  winning  these  games — win- 
ning in  the  sense  that  through  them  the 
Pentagon  establishes  the  way  in  which  Con- 
press  looks  at  the  defense  budget,  estab- 
lish the  parameters  of  the  debate  in  Con- 
gress, and  determines  whkt  factors  Lre  in  a 
congressman's  mind  wheii  he  votes  on  de- 
fense issues. 

Against  these  Pentagon  games  an  individ- 
ual congressnian  is  nearly  powerless.  Peing  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  or  the  Appro- 
priations Defense  Subcommittee  feives  a  con- 
gressman access  to  classified  Information,  and 
that  can  be  marginally  helpful  in  seeir.g 
through  some  of  the  smokescreens  that  the 
Pentagon  lays  down.  But  any  attempt  by 
individual  congressmen  to  stop  Pentagon 
game-playing  is  bound  to  lead  to  frustration. 

An  individtial  congressman  has  no  lever- 
age— nothing  he  can  withhold  in  order  to 
force  the  Pentagon  to  do  what  he  wants.  On 
a  committee  as  pro-military  as  the  Hou^e 
Armed  Services  Comipittee  (approximately 
37-<;,  hawfts  to  doves),  the  Pentagon  has  no 
particular  reason  even  to  care  about  one 
vote.  In  committee  hearings  a  congressman 
can  question  a  witness  for  only  five  minutes, 
and  any  witness  can  filibuter  for  that  lonf. 
In  questioning  witnesses  the  committee  staff 
is  not  helpful  to  hostile  members,  aiid  a 
congressman's  own  staff  is  not  allowed  into 
the  all-important  closed  hearings.  A  commit- 
tee member  can  write  letters  to  the  Penta-- 
gon  and  because  he  Is  on  the  committee 
they  will  reply.  But  this  means  only  that 
they  will  send  back  a  piece  of  paper,  not  i^cc- 
essarily  that  they  will  answer  the  questions. 
Eventually  an  individual  congressman  learns 
that  it  is  hopeless  to  try  to  raise  the  larger 
Issues,  and  that  If  be  wants  to  have  any  Im- 
pact at  all  he  must  focus  on  the  smaller,  less 
philosophical,  incre  specific  issues  such  i:> 
a  particular  defense  contract. 

If  a  change  is  to  come,  and  If  the  Penta- 
gon is  going  to  be  made  to  address  the  basic 
questions,  it  is  up  to  the  whole  Armed 
Services  Committee.  That  committee  has  the 
authority  to  get  any  kind  of  Information  it 
wants  from  the  Pentagon  simply  by  holding 
up  the  defense  budget.  The  tactic  is  simple: 
hearings  on  the  budget  are  not  started  until 
the  right  Issues  are  discussed — no  tickee,  no 
wnshee.  This  kind  of  leverage  can  make  a 
difference.  Only  such  a  committee  perfcrm- 
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ance  would  be  ab!e  to  change  tli,e  way  the 
Pentagon  treats  Congress. 

WHO  IS  ON  ARMED  Srr.VICES? 

Why  the  Armed  Services  Committee  does 
not  do  this  has  a  lot  to  do  with  who  is  on 
tlie  Committee,  and  why.  Wlien  a  congres.s- 
man  first  gets  elected,  one  of  the  things  he 
immediately  starts  tiilnlting  about  is  how 
to  get  re-elect«d.  That  is.  after  all,  what  poli- 
tics is  all  about.  To  get  re-elected,  especially 
for  a  junior  member  with  no  chance  to  pass 
important  national  legislation,  constituent 
service  is  Important.  What  this  means  is  that 
ii  the  congressman . comes  from  an  area  in 
which  a  big  defense  contractor  is  a  major  em- 
ployer, it  helps  to  be  on  the  Armed  Service 
Committee.  So  junior  fongressmen  with  de- 
fense constituents  aim  for  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  (later  they  acquire  too  much 
seniority  to  change),  and  as  a  result  the 
Committee  is  top-lieavy  witii  congressmen 
who  are  constituency-oriented  on  defen.se. 

The  constituency-oriented  membership  of 
tlie  House  Armed  Services  Committee  helps 
to  explain  why.  for  example,  in  the  FY  1972 
budget  the  committee  spent  less  than  an 
hour  and  passed  without  amendment  the  $2.5 
billion"Support  to  Free  World  Forces"  appro- 
priation (which  was  virtually  all  for  Indo- 
china»  while  on  the  $1.9  billion  request  for 
"military  construction"  with  its  massive  porlc 
barrel  implications,  they  took  12  meetings, 
covering  a  period  of  three  weeks.  It  also  helps 
to  explain  why  there  are  so  few  votes  on 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  to  cut 
the  defense  budget.  Amendments  to  cut  the 
defense  budget,  which  receive  25  to  30  per- 
cent of  the  votes  on  the  House  floor,  get  in 
little  more  than  10  percent  of  .the  votes  in 
committee. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  is  certainly 
not  the  only  constituency-oriented  commit- 
tee In  the  House— Agriculture.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics have  similar  problems— but  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  a  peculiar  handi- 
cap. Members  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee get  no  feedback  from  their  constituency 
at  large  about  how  adequate  defense  is.  In 
any  domestic  program  such  as  education, 
congressmen  hear  not  only  from  the  pro- 
ducers (the  teachers,  school  administrators, 
etc.l  but  aUso  from  the  consumers  (the 
parents,  school  boards)  and  thev  do  not  have 
to  rely  solely  on  HEW  to  tell  them  whether 
or  not  the  education  program  is  working, 
where  It  Is  wasteful,  where  it  should  be  ex- 
panded or  cut.  But  in  defense,  congre.'^smen 
hear  only  from  the  producers  (militiwy  con- 
tractors and  unions)  and  they  have  to  rely 
on  the  Pentagon  for  information  about  how 
well  the  program  is  performing.  Because  of 
the  nature  of  the  information  a  congress- 
man gets,  the  Armed  Services  Committee  is 
typically  less  concerned  about  the  question 
of  how  much  we  are  buying  in  defense  than 
the  question  of  where  we  are  buying  It.  The 
CommUtee  Is  less  concerned  about  how 
many  DI>-963  destroyers  the  Navy  should 
build,  for  example,  than  about  who  wUl  build 
them. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  Hon^e  Armed 
Services  Commission  Is  always  a  pushover 
fpr  the  Pentagon.  The  Committee  vigorously 
objects  to  such  charges  and  at  times  the 
Committee  actually  doc?  get  tough  with  a 
defense  contractor — most  notably  In  the  rum- 
hardware  parts  of  the  Research  and  De- 
velopment budget  or  some  aspects  of  map.- 
power  But  basjcally  the  Committee,  be- 
cause of  Its  composition,  views  a  rising  de- 
fense budget  with  sometlilng  less  than 
alarm.  If  It  worries  at  all  about  the  military 
budget.  It  is  mahily  about  whether  there 
will  be  trouble  with  it  on  the  House  floor. 
The  House  Armed  Serviceslcommlttce  docs 
not  force  the  Pentagon  to  stip  playing  games 
and  to  address  the  ls.sue  of  how  much  is 
enough,  because  the  Committee  Itself  Is  not 
liuerest'ed  In  pursuing  tliat  question  and  is 
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le.ss  than  enthusiastic  about  the  House  pur- 
suing the  question.  The  end  result  is  that 
how  much  is  enough  Is  never  really  dis- 
cussed In  the  House,  although  a  number  of 
congressmen  (most  of  them  not  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee)    would  like  to. 

If  we  are  ever  to  start  bringing  military 
spendii;g  under  control,  what  we  need — at  the 
very  least — is  a  true  dialogue  with  the  execu- 
tive branch  on  defense  issues.  That  is  the 
positive  description  of  what  an  end  to  game- 
playing  by  the  Pentagon  would  mean.  What 
this  requires  is  that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee exercise  its  power  to  force  the  Pen- 
tagon ta  address  the  real  issues. 

It  is  fashionable  these  days  to  suggest  that 
the  problems  of  the  House  can  be  corrected 
tlirough  structural  reform.  Seniority  is  one 
of  these  issues.  While  helpful.  I  don"t  believe 
that  structural  reform  alone  would  bring 
about  the  kind  of  changes  we  need.  Changing 
the  means  of  choosing  committee  chairmen 
v.-ould  not  make  a  significant  difference  in  the 
practices  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
and  it  wouldn't  much  improve  our  chances 
for  a  rational  defen.se  policy.  Yet  I  am  not 
completely  pessimistic.  / 

There  have  already  been  some  changes  in 
the  House  and  in  the  Committee  which  have 
not  come  about  through  structural  changes. 
The  defense  budget  Is  no  longer  the  sacred 
cow  that  it  onoe  was.  Outside  witnesses  who 
argue  for  a  reduction  in  defen.se  spending 
are  now  permitted  to  testify  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  dis- 
sent generally  is  more  tolerated  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  than  it  has  been 
before.  These  changes  came  with  a  turnabout 
in  the  attitudes  of  the  Committee  members 
themselves. 

What's  more,  the  pressure  which  brought 
about  these  minor  changes  is  bound  to  in- 
crease. As  money  becomes  scarcer  for  domes- 
tic programs,  prices  continue  to  rise  and  high 
taxes  continue  to  be  unp.opular,  people  are 
bound  to  start  looking  at  a  bloated  defense 
appropriation  and  wonder  why.  Why,  for  ex- 
ample, is  the  military  a-skiug  for  more  money, 
not  les.<!.  now  that  we're  out  of  Vietnam? 
Why  especially  after  the  SALT  agreements, 
should  the  military  get  the  peace  dividend 
instead  of  the  taxpayer? 

If  constituents  start  asking  these  ques- 
tions, it  won't  be  long  before  congressmen, 
even  those  on  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, will  !=tart  getting  the  message.  And 
through  this  they  may  come  to  believe  that 
their  constituency  is  really  much  broader 
than  ju<!t  the  defen.-^e  Industries.  So  the 
hope  for  change,  I  believe,  lies  in  the  very 
Impul.se  that  until  now  has  kept  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  a  preserve  of  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex:  that  is,  the  wholly 
natural,  self-interested  desire  of  politicians 
to  serve  their  constituents.  And  when  that 
change  occurs,  one  of  the  first  things  on 
Congre'iS'  agenda  will  be  to  stop  playing  along 
with  the  games  the  Pentagon  plays. 
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EAST  GERMAN  PROLETARIAT  RE- 
VOLT  AGAINST  COMMUNISM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  8.  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  20  years 
ago.  June  16,  1953,  the  German  work- 
ers of  East  Berlin  staged  a  rebellion 
against  their  Communist  slave  masters 
that  disspell6d  the  Utopian  promises  of 
communism  as  a  wave  of  the  future. 

The  rebellion  of  the  German  prole- 
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tarifit  against  the  Bolsheviks  Soviet 
regime  has  not  been  forgotten  in  Ger- 
many nor  elsewhere  around  the  world 
where  free  men  are  still  exploited  in  the 
promise  of  forced  freedoms  under  tlie 
dictates  of  a  police  state.  I  insert  in  the 
Record  one  of  the  few  stories  that  have 
appeared  in  America.  "The  Revolt 
That  Shook  Red  World"  from  the  June 
1973.  VFW  magazine: 

The  Revolt  That  Shook  Red  Wobi.d 
(By  Robert  Smythe) 
Twenty    yoais    ago    in    June,    1953,    Com- 
munist   East    Germany    was    shaken    by    a 
revolt    of   2    million    people    who   suddenlv 
defied   Soviet   dictatorship. 

For  three  days,  tlie  workers  went  to  war 
against  their  oppressors,  dynamiting  fac- 
tories into  which  they'd  been  locked  like 
slaves,  they  tore  open  prison  gates,  fougln 
Russian  tanks  with  rocks  and  faced  machine 
guns  with  sticks.  Some  300,000  men  laid 
down  their  tools  in  one  of  the  biggest  strike.s 
ever  to  occur  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 

The  first  demonstrations  started  d5i  June 
16,  a  Tuesday,  when  a  group  of  East  Berlin 
construction  workers  were  told  their  work 
quotas  had  been  Increased  by  another  10' 
At  the  same  time,  wages  would  be  lowered 
by  almost  a  third.  Yet  there  would  be  no 
extra  food  for  them. 

On  the  Stalinallee,  East  Berlin's  principal 
thoroughfare,  a  few  bricklayers  walked 
off  the  Jobs  in  protest,  joined  by  a  dozen 
carpenters  and  laborers.  At  9  a.m.  80  angry 
men  marched  toward  the  Communist  "trade 
tmion"  office.  The  doors  were  locked.  Within 
an  hour,  their  number  swelled  to  a  thou- 
sand. Mechanics  rushed  out  of  garages: 
painters  climbed  down  scaffoldings  as  the 
marchers  called:  "Mates!  Come  with  us!' 
The  throng  pushed  toward  the  Alexander- 
plazt,  a  large  square  in  the  center  of  Ea.st 
Berlin.  Yet  it  was  only  the  beginning.  By 
noon,  the  human  river  had  become  a  torrent 
Pale  welders,  goggles  still  glued  to  their  fore- 
heads; tired  lathe  operators  and  pipefitters  in 
their  overalls,  black -garbed  chimney  sweeps; 
stone  masons  with  wooden  boots',  flanked 
by  children  on  rusty  bicycles  and  house- 
wives In  clean,  threadbare  aprons. 

That  day,  15,000  people  moved  along  Lin- 
den Street;  10,000  others  met  spontaneously 
at  every  corner.  Like  a  mighty  flood,  the 
crowd  swept  aside  Vopos— Peoples  Police- 
men—and party  officials.  "To  the  Wilhelms- 
strasse!  "  workmen  called.  Tlie  masses  surged 
tov.ard  he  government  headquarters. 

For  years,  they'd  endured  the  regime's 
oppression  with  patience.  Like  the  Czechs 
In  Pilsen  who  rose  up  a  few  months  earlier, 
these  East  Germans  were  rebels  with  a  cause. 
The  tiniest  farm  belonged  to  the  state.  Re- 
ligion had  been  squashed  and  the  jails  were 
bursting  with  the  Innocent.  Conditions  In 
factories  had  become  Intolerable.  No  worker 
was  allowed  to  move  or  change  jobs.  Tliere 
were  12-hour  shifts.  Including  most  Sundays. 
Food  was  scarce  and  the  workmen's  stomachs 
growled.  "Down  with  the  Red  Clique!  "  read 
one  banner.  "We  Want  Freedom! "  read  an- 
other. The  dam  had  broken;  the  waters  now 
lapped  against  government  offices.  But  Vopo^ 
locked  the  gates  In  the  demonstrators'  faces. 
A  delegation  asked  to  see  Communist  offi- 
cials. Wlien  none  dared  come  out  of  the 
building,  the  people  cried:  "Cowards!"  Fi- 
nally one  official,  Heinrlch  Ran,  emerged  as  a 
representative  of  Walter  Ulbrlcht,  then  head 
of  the  puppet  regime.  A  table  was  brought; 
Rau  stepped  on  It.  "IJear  comrades!  "  A  brick- 
layer jumped  up  beside  him.  "You  are  not 
our  comrade!" 

"I'm  one  of  you!  "  Rau  said. 
"What   do   you   know   about    work?"   the 
bricklayer    cried.    "Show    the    people    your 
hands!" 

By  afternoon  35,000  workers  were  striking 
In  East  Berlin.  Apprentices  on  bikes  raced 
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to  other  towns,  and  the  rebellion — still  with- 
out plan  or  leadership — spread  to  dozens  of 
East  German  communities.  In  Leipzig,  work- 
ers picked  up  the  news  of  the  revolt  on  the 
West  Berlin  radio.  When  Vopos  attacked  the 
strikers,  their  rifles  were  smashed  against 
curbstones.  Workers  then  rushed  to  the  city 
and  county  courts,  which  had  meted  out 
harsh  punishments  to  non-Communists.  The 
gates  were  locked.  But  such  was  their  fury 
•that  the  workers  broke  the  steel  tjars  with 
their  bare  hands."  In  Magdeburg  a  train 
carriage  full  of  political  prisoners  was  discon- 
nected In  five  minutes  and  the  convicts  freed. 
One  was  a  74-year-old  farmer  sentenced  for 
withholding  two  eggs  from  the  state.  In  Halle, 
60,000  demonstrators  gathered.  Merseburg 
factory  workers  were  told:  "Who  wants  to 
strike,  goes  to  the  right.  The  rest  to  the  left." 
According  to  a  witness,  "All  the  workers  went 
to  the  right."  (Leipzig,  Magdeburg,  Merse- 
burg and  Halle  were  captured  by  American 
troops  in  "WWII.) 

That  evening  300,000  men  and  women  were 
striking  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  The  Soviets 
were  stunned.  It  thundered  and  rained  the 
morning  of  June  17  as  10,000  attacked  the 
government  seat.  It  was  well-guarded  by 
Vopos,  whose  rubber  truncheons  beat  back 
a  first  wave  of  East  Berllners.  The  men  with- 
drew a  few  yards,  as  rain  pelted  their  chests 
and  shoulders.  But  behind  them  a  new  mass 
of  attackers  had  formed.  Among  them  were 
women,  mostly  seamstresses,  who  fought  the 
policemen  with  umbrellas.  Paper  placards 
grew  soggy.  So  the  crowds  shouted  their  mes- 
sages: "More  burter  and  less  police!  Better 
working  conditions!"  Thousands  yelled  In 
tmlson  "Freedom!"  ("It  was  a  single-deep- 
throated,  desperate  shout  that  could  be  heard 
for  miles,"  a  Neio  York  Times  reporter  wrote.) 

Red  bosses  locked  steelworkers  into  a  fac- 
tory; gates  were  pried  open  and  the  men 
started  their  march  to  the  capital.  Their 
wretched  boots  came  apart;  they  trod  on 
bare-footed,  wet  to  the  skin,  too  bitter  to  feel 
the  cold.  Tractors  pulled  hundreds  of  farm 
workers  into  East  Berlin. 

On  their  way  to  East  Berlin,  other  new- 
comers set  fire  to  the  barracks  of  the  hated 
Vopos.  Quarry  laborers,  still  grey  with  dust, 
silenced  radio  stations,  stormed  Communist 
party  headquarters,  smashed  offices  of  "Ger- 
man-Soviet Friendship."'  Propaganda  leaflets 
were  hurled  Into  streets.  Communist  papers 
burned.  At  the  Woman's  Penitentiary  500 
housewives  demanded  the  release  of  political 
prisoners.  They  succeeded. 

Indeed,  success  seemed  to  be  on  the  side 
of  the  crowds.  White  flags  of  surrender  waved 
In  several  Vopos  headquarters.  Many  police- 
men tossed  away  their  guns.  Some  Commu- 
nists were  so  swayed  by  cries  for  freedom 
that  they  ripped  off  party  insignia,  or  lore 
up  their  party  books.  Two  young  people 
climbed  the  Brandenburg  Gate,  and  In  the 
most  symbolic  gesture  of  all,  pulled  down  the 
hammer  and  sickle  flag.  Under  the  noses  of 
Red  soldiers,  the  cloth  was  shredded.  Every- 
where, Communists  posters  and  pictures  were 
trampled  and  burned.  Most  of  the  news- 
stands fell  and  Stalin"s  statvte  lay  smashed. 
(Stalin  had  died  the  previous  March,  but 
Ulbrlcht  continued  his  hard  line.)  Other 
rebels,  suddenly  aware  of  their  strength, 
broke  Into  the  headquarters  of  the  once 
dreaded  Secret  Police.  They  threw  files  from 
windows  and  freed  the  prisoners.  The  fury 
had  reached  a  fever  pitch.  It  looked  almost 
as  though  the  puppet  regime  would  be  forced 
to  resign. 

Suddenly  the  first  Soviet  T-34  tank  ap- 
peared; It  fired  Into  the  throng:  men  reached 
for  the  only  weapons  they  could  find;  they 
threw  rocks  at  the  tanks.  By  mldafternoon 
dozens  of  Soviet  armored  vehicles  rattled 
across  East  Berlin's  cobblestones. 

Despite  machine  gun  bursts,  brave  East 
Berllners  climbed  the  turrets  of  the  metal 
monsters  and  tore  off  their  radio  antennas. 
On  Lelpzlger  Street,  two  bold  youths  stuck 
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a  metal  pole  between  the  steel  belts.  It 
stopped  In  its  tracks.  Other  East  Berllners 
pushed  fence  posts  Into  a  T-34s  gun  barrels, 
or  spread  the  ground  with  boulders.  In  a 
park,  workers  advanced  arm-in-arm  against 
a  firing  Soviet  machine  gun.  They  marched 
on,  the  wounded  between  them. 

Tanks  were  everywhere  now.  So  was  mar- 
tial law.  The  whole  scene  was  like  Budapest, 
Hungary,  when  some  three  yea»s  later  the 
Soviets  showed  force  and  battled  civilians 
with  tanks,  or  Prague  In  1968. 

"The  East  Berllners  had  the  courage  of 
despair.'*  declared  Dr.  James  B.  Conant,  then 
U.S.  High  Commissioner  In  Germany.  The 
world  watched  East  Germany  with  sharp 
suspense.  Pope  Plus  XII  followed  events  by 
the  hour.  West  German  Chancellor  Konrad 
Adenauer  said:  "My  heart  and  hopes  go  with 
you!'"  But  by  the  evening,  the  hopes  for  free 
elections  vanished  In  East  Germany.  They 
faced  two  Russian  divisions.  Armored  ve- 
hicles and  artillery  now  guarded  all  major 
intersections.  Russian  machine  guns  were 
trained  on  government  buildings.  Whenever 
more  than  three  people  gathered.  Soviet 
troops  started  shooting.  At  lea-st  600  East 
Germans  were  killed,  1,800  wounded.  Backed 
by  bayonets.  Communist  courts  started  to 
swing  into  vicious  action,  too.  While  the 
West  protested,  some  19,000  people  were 
jailed.  Communist  terror  lashed  out  at  the 
workers,  the  very  men  In  whose  name  they 
ruled. 

In  time,  hundreds  of  Commxmlst  officials 
were  purged.  Many  East  Germans  were  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  leading  the  revolt.  "They 
rebelled  against  a  system  that  had  disguised 
slavery  under  the  shabby  cloak  of  socialism," 
Willy  Brandt  told  West  Germans.  In  Wash- 
ington, President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  said 
the  East  German  "paradise"  had  finally  re- 
vealed itself  In  Its  true  colors.  The  late 
Chancellor  Adenauer  said:  "We  stand  in  awe 
before  these  brave  men."'  In  Bonn,  the  West 
German  flag  flew  at  half-staff,  the  17th  of 
June  became  a  national  holiday. 

The  revolt  had  not  been  in  vain;  work 
quotas  were  temporarily  eased;  wages  went 
up.  The  regime  took  a  softer  line.  The  rebel- 
lion nevertheless  sent  more  East  German 
refugees  streaming  Into  the  West.  Thousands 
"voted  with  their  feet"  by  fleeing  to  West 
Berlin.  Then,  in  August,  1961,  the  Commu- 
ni.sts  built  the  "Wall  of  Shame."  Some  30 
miles  of  barbed  wire,  rock,  bricks  and  death 
strip  ditches  suddenly  cut  off  East  from  West, 
brother  from  brother.  And  17  million  East 
Germans  found  themselves  Imprisoned  once 
again. 

But  not  for  long!  Neither  booby  traps  nor 
mine  fields  could  Intimidate  freedom  seekers. 
During  the  past  decade.  East  Berllners  have 
dug  400-foot-long  tunnels.  Jumped  from  roofs 
Into  the  West,  and  swum  across  the  Spree 
River  while  Communist  patrol  boats  fired  at 
them.  Experts  in  Soviet  affairs  doubt  there 
will  be  a  repetition  of  June  17,  1953.  But  the 
rebellion  is  not  forgotten.  History  sees'  to 
that. 


FARLEY  INTERVIEWED  ON  85th 
BIRTHDAY 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  8.  1973 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  privileged  to  organize  and  partici- 
pate in  a  special  order  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  honoring  Jim  Farley  on 
his  85th  birthday.  I  am  pleased  that  so 
many  of  my  colleagues  were  able  to  send 
their  greetings  and  best  wishes  to  Mr. 
Democrat  on  this  occasion. 
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Jim  was  kind  enough  to  write  and  ex- 
press his  heartfelt  gratitude  to  the  House 
for  helping  him  celebrate  his  birthday  in 
this  way.  He  was  particularly  touched  by 
the  way  the  many  memories  w^re  evoked 
by  Members'  remarks. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  birthday,  on  May 
30,  Jim  granted  a  press  conference.  I 
ask  imanimous  coiisent  that  the  article 
that  appeared  in  the  Atlanta  JoiUTial  for 
May  31,  1973,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks.  This  interview  on  past  and 
current  events  provides  us  all  with  some 
insight  into  the  remarkable  perspicacity 
and  patriotism  of  a  man- who  continues 
to  view  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  with  nonpartisan  respect. 

The  ai-ticle  follows: 
Farley  Marks  85th  Birthday,  Says 
Watergate  Aids  Demos 

New  YoHlC^James  A.  Farley,  a  longtime 
power  in  Uie  Democratic  party  who  twice 
masterminded  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  the 
presidency,  celebrated  his  85th  birthday 
Wednesday  doing  what  he  does  best — talking 
about  politics. 

In  his  richly  furnished  Madison  Avenue 
office,  Parley,  dressed  elegantly  In  a  blue  stilt 
with  white  shirt  and  blue  tie,  talked  about 
the  approaching  mayoral  election  and  Water- 
gate. 

Speaking- on  national  politics,  he  said  "the 
situation  In  Washington  Is  sad." 

"The  Watergate  affair  has  brought  criticism 
of  the  presidency  unheard  of  since  the  Grant 
and  Harding  administrations,"  he  said.  "Wa- 
tergate will  be  in  the  newspapers  for  months 
and  the  trials  and  Investigations  could  con- 
tinue for  years." 

He  said  the  Watergate  scandal  will  bring 
more  Democrats  to  the  House  and  Senate  in 
tlie  1974  elections  and  "the  Republicans  don't 
have  a  chance  in  1976." 

Farley,  a  robust  man  In  splendid  physical 
condition  who  doesn't  look  a  day  over  70. 
said,  "I  hope  nothing  will  come  of  this  talk 
about  Impeaching  the  President.  It  would 
only  hurt  the  country. '" 

He  said  he  wasn't  particularly  referring  to 
the  plight  of  President  Nlxo«  but  to  the 
plight  of  the  office  Itself.  ^ 

"I  have  high  regard  for  the  presidential 
office  and  any  impeachment  would  divide  the 
country  and  would  be  disastrous,"  Farley 
said.  Y 

Asked  who  he  thought  the  Democratic 
standard  bearer  would  be  in  the  next  presi- 
dential election.  Parley,  who  broke  with 
Roosevelt  when  his  close  friend  sought  a 
third  term,  said  "It's  bard  to  say.""  But.  he 
added  as  an  afterthought,  "You  can't  count 
(Maine  Sen.  Edmund)  Muskie  out." 

As  Farley  concluded  his  news  conference, 
a  group  of  seventh  and  eighth  graders  from 
the  James  A.  Farley  Intermediate  School  in 
Stony  Point,  N.Y.,  entered  his  office  and  sang 
happy  birthday  to  him. 

One  little  girl,  asked  If  she  knew  who  Far- 
ley was.  replied  with  a  giggle:  "I  think  he  was 
a  mall  man.  or  something  like  that.  No,  wait 
a  minute.  He  was  postmaster  general. " 


GINGER  ROGERS  PROPOSES 
DOLLAR-A-YEAR  WOMEN 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  8.  1973 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indi- 
cated in  my  remarks  on  the  floor  yester- 
day. Miss  Ginger  Rogers  came  to  oui-  city 
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and  spoke  to  the  members  and  guests 
of  the  Congiessional  Club.  I  am  proud  to 
be  the  husband  of  the  club's  program 
chairman.  Doris  McClory.  Her  introduc- 
tion of  Miss  Rogers,  and  Ginger  Rogers" 
eloquent  renuirks  are  reproduced  here  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues — and  of  all 
Americans : 
Introduction  Spelch  for  Gxncer  Rogers 
(By  Mrs.  Robert  McClory) 

Today  we  are  so  privileged  to  welcome  a 
great  star — nnd  lady — to  The  Congressional 
Club.  You  all  know  that  Ginger  Rogers 
started  her  career  In  Texas  by  winning  a 
Charlestcui  Contest  at  the  age  of  15.  She  went 
on  to  Broadway  and  in  no  time  was  appearing 
in  the  play.  Gir!  Cra:ti.  Thence,  she  went  to 
Hollywootl — and  I  couldn't  begin  to  tell  yon 
how  many  movies — 19 — before  she  and  Fred 
Astairc  teamed  up.  Do  you  know  her  films 
vould  flu  six  typewritten  pages?  I  must  men- 
tion that  she  won  an  Academy  Award  for 
Kitty  Foyle.  Of  late,  she  has  done  three 
musicals — Mame  in  London,  Hello  Dolly  on 
Broadway  and  she  has  been  touring  In  Coco — 
this,  plus  frequent  appearances  on  televi- 
.''ion  .  .  .  and  since  April  1972,  Ginger  has 
been  Fashion  Consultant  for  the  J.  C.  Pen- 
ney Company.  ^ 

However,  what  you  less  likely  know  is  that 
Ginger  Rogers  Is  a  great  force  for  good  In 
this  country.  By  her  example,  she  has  in- 
spired many  young  people.  Everyone  who 
meets  Ginger  Rogers  feels  her  warmth,  her 
genuine  charm,  her  love  of  people,  her  high 
standards,  her  sincere  convictions  about 
women  In  the  world  ...  I  think  we'll  hear 
more  about  that  right  now  .  .  . 

What  a  Joy  to  Introduce  someone  whose 
frlend-shlp  I  tnily  treasure  .  .  .  the  lady  who 
wanted  to  be  a  school  teacher  .  .  .  the  in- 
defatigable Miss  Ginger  Rogers. 

/ 

Address  by  Miss  Ginger  Rogers 
Ladies,  it  Is  my  pleasure  to  be  with  you 
today  and  to  address  this  important  body 
of  important  women. 

You  are  a  formidable  group,  you  know, 
because  you  have  been  through  the  political 
mill  .  .  .  and  that  Is  an  education  In  Itself. 
You  have  looked  around  you  and  have  seen 
the  problems  of  women  .  .  .  reaching  out 
for  their  proper  place  In  the  scheme  of 
things,  where  their  native  intelligence,  sense 
of  responsibility  and  resoi-.rcefulness  may  be 
expended  to  full  capacity. 

The  woman  of  today  is  better  educated, 
more  responsible  and  resourceful  than  at  any 
time  in  history.  She  is  giving  the  lie  to  that 
old  argument  of  "Inferiority"  .  .  .  (Inferior 
to  men,  that  is).  Inferiority  is  a  negative 
attitude  ...  It  also  has  no  gender.  Re- 
sourcefulness is  a  quality  of  thought  .  .  . 
so  is  responsibility. 

Recently  some  friends  of  mine  were  speak- 
ing together  and  the  word  responsibility  was 
used  In  this  way  "Responsibility  Is  respond- 
ing to  our  God-given  ability'  I  like  that!  It 
niade  me  realize  that,  to  the  extent  I  re- 
spond, to  my  God-given  ability,  to  that  ex- 
tent I  was  capable  of  tielng  responsible.  .  . 
of  accepting  responsibility.  And  there's  noth- 
ing male  or  female  about  that,  either.  I 
lliought  Id  pass  it  on.  You  might  like  it 
too." 

There  is.  in  this  nation,  a  \"ast  pool  of  \\n- 
tapped  talent.  Tens  of  thoiisands  of  intel- 
ligent dependable  women  whose  talents  and 
know-how  are  only  fractionally  employed. 
They  are  the  women  of  means,  with  organiz- 
ing and  executive  ability,  employed  in  their 
communities  where  they  are  making  heroic 
efforts  to  bring  needed  social  services  with 
only  contributions  and  donations  to  sustain 
tlielr  dedication.  Most  of  their  time  is  spent 
in  begging  donations  .  .  .  which  never  seem 
tu  be  enough. 

You,  no  doubt  remember  the  "DoUar-A- 
Year'    men    who   have   served   this    nation 
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so  nobly  and  selfles.sly  in  the  past.  Some  may 
be  doing  it  now,  I  don't  know.  But — 

One  of  these  Dollar -A- Year  men,  during 
World  War  I,  an  engineer  with  vast  projects 
all  over  the  world,  was  appointed  by  the 
then  president  of  the  United  States,  to  feed 
the  starving  nations  of  Europe,  especially  in 
the  disaster  area  of  the  Balkans. 

In  a  maicer  of  days  he  requisitioned  food 
and  supplies  and  descended  upon  these  scarv- 
Iny  people  and  saved  millions  of  lives.  En- 
larging his  duties  by  appointment  of  the 
Allied  Nations,  he  became  Food  Commis- 
sioner to  ihe  Allies  and  to  the  United  States 
and  kept  these  nations  supplied.  He  was  a 
■Dollar-A-Year"  niaii.  as  v.ere  most  of  his 
s;atr. 

All  right  then,  why  not  Dollar -A-Tear 
women? 

Our  5oc:lal  .service  programs  are  In  sham- 
bles. Oiu"  children's  schools  for  the  handi- 
capped, our  senior  citiy.cn  centers  and  serv- 
ices, our  comnuinity  day-schools  are  closing. 
due  to  the  high  costs  of  "adnilni^itraiion  of 
the  allotted  funds." 

The  "woman  of  independent  means"  who 
is  working  today  in  her  conununliy  knows 
more  about  her  community's  needs  than 
some  bureaucratically  appointed,  salaried 
official  ever  could  know.  Besides,  giving  her 
own  -services  for  free,  she  can  marshaU  the 
free  services  of  het.community  women's  clubs 
and  organization,  and  save  those,  ever-ln- 
croaslng  costs  of  administration. 

I  wager  that,  in  this  room,  there  is  not 
one  among  you  who  does  not  belong  to  one 
or  more  of  these  struggling,  charitable  orga- 
nizations, either  here  in  Washington,  or  back 
liome.  You  know  what  I'm  talking  about. 
You  know  what  an  uphill  fight  these  dedi- 
cated women  ha'/e  ...  to  even  make  a  show- 
ing in  ilieir  commiuiitie."?.  And  .  .  .  you  know 
what  it  would  mean  to  these  organizations 
to  be  able  to  research  the  full  needs,  receive 
public  money,  and  bring  these  projects  up 
to  the  meeting  of  full  need,  so  no  child  or 
sriiior  citizen  need  be  turned  away,  turned 
awav.  that  is.  bv  a  sign  on  the  budget  read- 
Ini;:  "NO  MORE"  FUNDS.  " 

in  the  .■smaU  city  of  thirty  thousand  that 
has  been  the  shopping  center  for  my  Oregon 
Runch  for  the  past  30  years,  the  Women's 
organizations  have  created  and  are  operat- 
ing a  school  for  '  Exceptional  Children,"  a 
"Slow-Reader  Cliildren's  School,"  and  a 
"Senior  Citizens'  Center."  They  are  doing 
this  solely  on  donations  and  money-raising 
projects.  The  city  is  growing,  the  problems 
are  growing;  they  must  turn  away  many  for 
lack  of  funds.  And  following  behind  these 
women  are  their  daughters.  Just  as  talented, 
Just  as  dedicated,  and  with  even  better  ex- 
ecutive ability  through  their  studies  in  social 
service,   in  colleges  and   tmlversitles. 

Not  every  woman  of  independent  means 
coula  qualify!  The  "Dollar-A-Year"  woman 
must  have  Independent  means  and  she  must 
have  organizing  and  executive  ability  already 
proven  in  her  community.  The  token  salary 
of  a  dollar  a  year,  makes  her  appoint- 
ment legal  and  answerable  to  the  source  of 
her  funding,  be  that  th*;  Congress,  her 
Governor,  the  County  Commissioner  or  her 
Mayor.  Her  accounting  must  be  legal  and 
accurate.  And.  I  am  betting  she  could  even 
get  her  (t.P.A.  work  done  as  a  donation! 

We  must  keep  our  day  schools  .  .  .  and 
build  more.  The  working  mother  with  one 
or  more  children  who  Is  able  to  hold  a  Job 
and  make  her  $10a  a  week  or  more,  must 
have  a  suitable  place  to  leave  her  children 
during  working  hours.  This  takes  her  off 
the  welfare  rolls.  leaves  her  pride.  Nine  times 
out  of  ten  she  can  return  a  few  dollars  a 
week  for  this  service,  thus  reducing  the  op- 
erating CO.Sl.4. 

To  my  sense  tlie  appointment  of  "Dollar- 
A-Year"  women  Is  a  must.  This  untapped 
reservoir  of  talent  must  be  used.  John 
■Kennedy.    In    his    inaugural    address    said. 
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"Ask  not  what  your  country  can  ao  for  you. 
Ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  Country."  He 
wasn't  speaking  to  "Men  Only." 

These  talented  women  are  waiting  In  the 
wings.  Baffled  by  the  withdrawal  of  Govern- 
ment funds.  Asking  how — how  can  they  step 
into  the  breech  and  keep  alive  these  closing 
services,  with  only  donations  and  contribu- 
tions? They  are  willing  and  ready  to  serve 
their  Country  .  .  .  and  it  is  high  time  some- 
one did  something  for  the  country  without 
remuneration. 

Of  course,  the  egg-heads,  the  ultra-liberal, 
the  have-nots  will  scream  at  the  idea  of  a 
wealthy  woman  controlling  these  funds.  I 
say,  let  ihem  scream!  They  are  accepting  her 
freely  given  charity  now,  and  keeping  very 
still  about  it.  They  screamed  at  the  bureau- 
cratic dispenser,  too.  They  will  soon  find 
they  are  better  off  than  before  the  '  dol- 
lar-a-year"  woman  took  over. 

Goliig  Ijack  to  that  wealthy  ralalng  engi- 
upor  who  was  appointed  as  Food  Commis- 
sioner to  tl»e  Allied  Nations  and  the  United 
Stales  during  the  First  World  War;  our  most 
famous  "DolIar-a-Year"  man,  became  m 
1929  our  31st  President,  Herbert  Hoover.  And 
as  President,  he  was  still  a  "Dollar-a-Year " 
Man. 

Is  it  so  unthinkable  to  supposf;  that  .  .  . 
say  In  1988,  one  of  our  Dollar-A-Year  women 
should  l>ecome  Madam  President? 

There.  I've  said  It  .  . .  and  I'm  glad. 

Thank  vou. 


LEARNING  IN  NEW  YORK 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  8,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing 
concei-ns  the  citizens  and  public  ofiBciaLs 
of  New  York  City  more  than  the  state 
that  our  public  school  system  is  now  in. 

A  recent  New  York  Post  series  dealing 
with  the  overall  condition  of  New  York 
City  included  an  article  on  our  schools.  I 
now  submit  the  New  York  Post  article 
entitled,  "Schools :  A  System  in  Trouble" : 

(Prom  the  New  York  Post,  May  11,  19731 

Schools:  A  System  in  Troxtble 

(By  Bernard  Bard) 

Q:  What's  wrong  with  the  schools? 

A:  After  all  the  talk  about  reform  and  new 
money  (much  of  It  just  talk) ,  the  large  fact 
Is  that  teaching  of  basic  life  skills — reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic — is  not  taking  for 
more  and  more  children.  For  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  children,  and  their  parents,  the 
schools  are  "failure  factories." 

Q:  How  bad  is  the  problem? 

A:  The  latest  figures  from  the  Board  of 
Education  (March,  1973)  show  that  66.3  per 
cent  of  the  city's  elementary  pupils  aa4  71.3 
per  cent  of  the  junior  high  and  intermediate 
school  pupils  are  reading  below  grade  level. 

Q:  Is  this  pattern  spread  uniformly  around 
the  city? 

A:  It's  worst  in  schools  with  poor  children, 
often  the  opposite  In  schools  with  pupils 
from  middle-class  or  well-to-do  families.  In 
four  districts — Brooklyn's  22  (Mldwood-- 
Sheephead  Bay),  Queens  25  (Flushing- 
Whltestone)  and  26  (Bayslde-Douglaston) 
and  Stateu  Island's  31 — average  scores  ex- 
ceeded national  norms. 

The  state's  FlelscUmann  Commission,  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  Rockefeller  and  charged 
with  Investigating  every  facet  of  public  edu- 
cation in  the  state,  said  last  fall  that  the 
city  scliools  were  a  "dual  system"  In  which 
whit^  children   learned  to  read  above  na- 
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tlonal  norms  and  most  black  and  Hispanic 
children  came  out  virtually  illiterate. 

Q:  What  are  the  odds  for — or  against — 
a  city  child  making  it  in  public  school? 

A.  According  to  the  Flelschmann  Com- 
mission, the  chances  are  four  to  one  against 
a  9th  grader  obtaining  an  academic  diplo- 
ma— the  usual  "ticket"  to  college — and  four 
chances  in  10  that  he  won't  graduate  from 
high  school  with  any  kind  of  diploma. 

Q:  Who's  to  blame? 

A:  There  are  almost  as  many  culprits  as 
there  are  analysts.  Most  teachers,  and  their 
ofilclal  spokesmen,  put  a  large  share  of 
the  blame  on  poverty,  the  absence  of  stimu- 
lus at  home.  "Achievement  levels  have  gone 
down,"  says  Albert  Shanker,  president  of 
the  United  Federation  of  Teachers,  "because 
the  socioeconomic  class  of  pupil  population 
continues  to  change  at  a  pretty  rapid  rate." 

To  Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Clark,  a  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Regents,  the  placing  of 
blame  on  family  deprivation  Is  "double-talk" 
and  "alibis."  He  says  the  fault  lies  with 
teachers  who  do  not  teach,  unions  that  block 
reforms,  and  an  educational  establishment 
that  Is  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  poor  black 
and  Hispanic  children.  "They  are  regarded 
as  subhumans,  as  non-educable.  They  are 
expected  to  fall,"  says  Clark. 

Q:  Do  educators  know  what  they  are 
doing? 

A:  It's  arguable.  Manny  Flelschmann,  the 
Buffalo  lawyer  who  headed  the  three-year 
$1.7-mllllon  study  commissioned  by  Albany, 
says  It  came  as  a  shock  to  learn  during  his 
Investigation  that  "after  thousands  of  years 
of  effort  there  was  still  wide  disagreement  on 
such  an  elementary  matter  as  the  best 
method  of  teaching  children  to  read." 

In  a  similar  vein,  Board  of  Education  vice- 
president  Seymour  P.  Lachman  said  not  long 
ago,  "I  have  been  amazed  and  dismayed  to 
discover  .  .  .  how  little  we  know  about  the 
fundamentals  of  education,  and  how  a  stu- 
dent actually  learns  to  read  or  write  or  to 
think  analytically  . . ." 

Q:  Is  money  the  problem? 

A:  Partially,  but  this  Is  not  the  wliole 
story.  It  is  true,  as  former  Chancellor  Har- 
vey B.  Scribner  observed  last  spring  before 
his  departure  from  110  Livingstone  St.,  that 
the  city  schools  had  taken  a  13  per  cent 
budget  cut  over  the  previous  two  years  that 
lost  them  3500  teaching  positions. 

It  Is  also  true  that  some  of  the  cuts  hit 
hardest  at  "Inner-city"  schools  such  as  Com- 
munity School  31  In  East  Harlem,  which 
scored  near  the  bottom  in  the  last  cltywide 
reading  tests,  lost  many  teachers  especially 
trained  in  a  new  reading  method,  together 
with  its  one-hour  daily  reading  program  and 
after-school  tutorials.  It  is  also  true  that 
education  is  a  classic  example  of  Institution- 
alized ineptness  and  money-wasting.  For  In- 
stance, with  all  the  concern  about  reading- 
retardation.  Dr.  Anthony  Poieminl,  head  of 
the  school  system's  Bureau  of  Educational 
Research,  admits: 

"Too  many  approaches  to  the  reading  prob- 
lem have  been  disparate  and  uncoordinated. 
Millions  of  dollars  have  been  ^ent  on  read- 
ing programs  with  questionable  feedback." 

Beyond  that,  the  city  school  system  (prob- 
ably like  most  school  systems)  operates  to 
protect  the  ecc^nomlc  self-interest  of  teach- 
ers and  supervisors  as  a  first  priority.  In 
times  of  budget  cuts,  the  order  of  layoffs  Is 
dictated  by  rules  of  seniority,  so  that  C.S.  31 
loses  ita  specially-trained  reading  teachers 
t>ecause  they  were  the  last  hired,  and  Com- 
munity School  District  No.  3  (west  of  Cen- 
tral Park)  lost  some  specially-trained  substi- 
tutes who  took  special  training  in  the  "open 
corridors"  approach  to  early-childhood  edu- 
cation. 

In    the    1972-73    school    year,    while    the 

school  budget  went  up  by  $200  million,  vir- 

•  tually  all  the  money  went  to  mandated  raises 

and  for  pension  and  welfare  costs.  And  the 
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Flelschmann  Commission  noted  that  the 
Board  of  Education's  "swollen  pension  sys- 
tem" is  far  more  generous  than  the  liest  that 
private  Industry  has  to  offer.  Manny  Plelsch- 
lAann  came  to  the  conclusion  that  whUe  edu- 
cation is  underfinanced,  there  could  be  a  lot 
more  bang  for  the  buck  "if  the  public  In- 
sisted on  getting  its  money's  worth." 

Q :  Wasn't  school  decentralization  intended 
to  counter  school  failure? 

A.  Decentralization  was  voted  in  1969  by 
the  Legislature  as  the  followup  to  demands 
and  pressures  for  the  breaklng-up  of  the  cen- 
tralized system  Into  more  manageable  units. 
It  was  felt  that  this  would  bring  the  .schools 
closer  to  the  local  communities,  make  them 
more  responsive,  more  flexible  and,  presum- 
ably, more  effective.  Decentralization  began 
in  1970,  with  the  first  community  school 
board  elections  that  brought  out  15  per  cent 
of  the  eligible  vote.  New  boards  were  elected 
(to  take  office  July  1)  in  last  week's  second 
community  board  elections. 

Thus  far,  there  Is  no  clear  evidence  that 
decentralization  has  improved  classroom  per- 
formance on  any  kind  of  wide  scale. 

Children  in  districts  where  reading  scores 
were  low  are  still  performing  poorly;  those 
in  areas  where  pupils  did  well  in  the  past  are 
still  doing  nicely.  There  have  been  charges 
that  some  community  boards  are  too  busy 
arguing  over  personnel  appointments  to  pay 
enough  attention  to  the  place  where  the  real 
action  is — the  classroom. 

It  also  has  been  observed  that  changes  in 
the  classroom  are  pretty  much  a  function  of 
a  union  contract,  negotiated  centrally  by  the 
central  board  and  the  UFT,  with  community 
board  observers  having  only  a  modest  Impact. 
Others  argue  that  decentralization  only  was 
Intended  to  give  some  organizational  stream- 
lining to  a  monolithic  bureaucracy  and  never 
was  intended  to  serve  as  an  educational 
panacea. 

Q.  Do  the  schools  teach  what  is  worth 
learning?  , 

A:  There  can  be  as  many  answers  as  there 
are  pupils,  and  their  parents,  for  indi- 
viduals have  different  goals.  Of  one  thing 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  school  is  and  always 
has  been  "hard  time,"  In  the  words  of  New 
York  Times  columnist  Russell  Baker,  within 
which  "we  were  being  stuffed  with  the  sort 
of  material  which.  If  amply  regurgitated  at 
examination  tlme,/would  win  us  high  school 
diplomas  ..."       ^ 

The  city  school  progrstm  is  "Irrelevant"  and 
dominated  by  "straltjacketlng  curricula" 
that  force  students  and  teachers  into  hours 
of  drill  and  review  rather  than  learning,  ac- 
cording to  a  1970  study  by  a  task  force  of 
the  Citizens  Committee  for  Children. 

If  there  is  a  good  deal  of  boredom  and. 'or 
chaos  in  some  high  schools  (^daily  truancy 
rate  of  35  per  cent  is  not  cbnsidered  ex- 
traordinary in  many  schools)  tke  restiveness 
must  be  measured  against  the  students'  pker- 
cM>tlons  of  the  value  of  their  education, 
'while  the  curriculum  looks  "most  Impressive 
on  pE^>er  .  .  .  the  degree  to  which  It  fails  to 
reach  the  students  is  depressing,"  said  the 
COO  report. 

It  Is  possible  that  some  of  the  things 
the  CCC  was  discussing  are  rooted  in  sacro- 
sanct high  school  courses  that  make  no 
sense,  but  for  the  fact  that  they  provide  Jobs 
for  some  teachers. 

For  instance.  Dr.  David  A.  Abramson, 
retired  chief  of  educational  research  for  the 
Board  of  Education,  said  in  a  little-noted 
study  early  this  year  (January,  1973)  that 
many  required  courses  in  city  high  schools 
are  worthless  to  the  students  and  apparently 
worthless  for  college  admissions  as  well. 

Mandated  requirements  in  English,  so- 
cial studies,  math,  science  and  foreign  lan- 
guages prescribed  without  question  for  gen- 
erations of  high  school  students  can  no 
longer  be  Justified,  said  Abramson. 
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He  said  the  colleges  usually  require  only 
about  half  the  number  of  "required"  units 
in  academic  subjects  that  the  high  schools 
impose  on  students.  Many  of  the  courses, 
said  Abramson  in  "Teachers  College  Rec- 
ord" (published  by  Teachers  Collfege,  Colum- 
bia University),  are  there  by  force  of  habit. 

Another  factor,  Abramson  said  in  an  in- 
terview. Is  that  teachers  are  afraid  curricu- 
lum changes  will  cost  them  their  Jobs.  "In 
that  respect."'  said  Abramson,  "teachers  are 
no  different  from  any  other  occupational 
group.  Their  reaction  Is  the  same  as  a  book- 
keeper who  resents  the  Intrusion  of  a  com- 
puter." 

A  few  weeks  after  Abramson's  study  ap- 
peared, UFT  president  Shanker  said  foreign 
languages  mtist  continue  to  receive  "man- 
dated status  "  m  city  high  schools.  Taking 
note  of  the  "vagaries  of  educational  cur- 
rents" (foreign  language  study  is  slipping  in 
popularity  nationwide)  Shanker  said  any 
curtailment  would  produce  "cultural  and 
academic  deprivation"  for  students  and  the 
city. 

Presumably,  the  UFT's  concern  is  also 
the  Jobs  of  foreign  langauge  teachers. 

Q:  What  is  the  schools'  greatest  failure? 

A:  They  are  so  busy  imparting  knowledge 
and  information — much  of  it  of  questionable 
worth — that  they  neglect  development  of  the 
rational  powers  of  children,  their  ability  to 
think  critically. 

Accordingly  to  Dr.  Richard  L.  Reufleld,  a 
former  olficlal  of  the  National  Education 
Assn.  and  American  Assn.  of  School  Admin- 
istrators, the  central  function  of  the  schools 
should  be  the  development  of  powers  to  rea- 
son— the  ability  to  recall  and  imagine,  clas- 
sify and  generalize,  compare  and  evaluate, 
analyze  and  synthesize,  deduce  and  infer. 

Renfleld,  in  "If  Teachers  Were  Free  "  (Acro- 
polis Books,  1969)  uses  science  as  a  model. 
The  scientific  method,  says  Renfleld,  adopts 
the  strategy  "let  the  facts  lead  where  they 
may."  The  steps  in  the  process:  a  longing  to 
know  and  understand,  a  questioning  of  all 
things,  a  search  for  data  and  their  meaning, 
a  demand  for  verification,  a  respect  for  logic, 
consideration  of  premises,  and  consideration 
of  consequences. 

Hardly  ever,  says  Renfleld,  do  the  schools 
imbue  graduates  with  the  scientiflc  spirit. 

The  reason  they  don't,  says  Renfleld,  is 
that  the  schools  too  often  regard  thinking 
(the  exercise  of  rational  powers)  as  "subver- 
sive." 

Q:  Is  there  any  way  to  make  edticators 
responsible — accountable — ^for  what  they  ac- 
complish or  fail  to  accomplish? 

A:  Educators  are  notoriously  shy  of  any 
sort  of  objective  measurements  that  will  hold 
them  up  to  comparison  with  our  educators, 
or  school  systems.  Possibly  a  pioneering  step 
in  the  direction  of  "accountability"  may  come 
o\«t  of  a  250-page  report  from  the  Ed- 
xicational  Testing  Service  of  Princeton,  NJ. 

It  was  the  result  of  the  work  of  an  "ac- 
countability committee"  and  ETS,  brought 
together  under  terms  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation contract  with  the  UFT.  Its  "design" 
is  Intended  to  pinpoint  successful  school  pro- 
grams and  practices,  to  identify  teacher 
characteristics  that  makes  a  difference  and 
which  do  not,  and  to  point  to  where  pri- 
orities must  be  reshuffled. 

As  the  accountability  proposal  now  stands, 
no  teacher's  or  principal's  job  will  be  threat- 
ened, but  "corrective  action"  will  l)e  taken 
to  assist  the  professionals  to  perform  better, 
presumably  by  retraining  rather  than  pink 
slips.  The  plan  has  been  called  "very  sensitive 
to  political  realities"  by  those  aware  of  the 
UFT's  power  within,  the  school  system,  and 
yet  able  to  produce  positive  results.  The  ac- 
countability system  is  supposed  to  start  out 
with  a  "small-scale  •  field  test,  and  become 
"fully  operational"  by  1975. 
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NO  GREATER  LOVE— CONCERN  FOR 
CHILDREN  OP  OUR  MIAS 


HON.  DAN  DANIEL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

I.\  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  8.  1973 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  6 
years  ago,  almost  to  tlie  day.  Air  Force 
Maj.  Ronald  J.  Webb  of  Virginia  was 
captured  when  iiis  F-4  was  downed  in 
North  Vietnam.  Major  Webb  was  one  of 
that  fortunate  group  of  men  who  re- 
turned from  the  prisoner-of-war  camps 
last  March. 

In  a  statement  at  his  press  conference 
at  Andrews  Air  ^rce  Base,  just  a  short 
time  following  the  welcome  home  these 
fine  Americans  received.  Major  Webb 
thanked  some  of  the  organizations  which 
had  done  so  much  to  bring  the  men  home 
and  to  ease  their  families'  plight  during 
the  time  the  men  were  held  captive. 
•  I  am  proud  that  one  group  the  major 
singled  out  for  special  praise  was  one 
in  which  I  serve  on  the  National 
Advisory  Council— *No  Greater  Love." 
'No  Greater  Love""  was  bom  out  of 
concern  for  the  tragic  circumstances 
faced,  not  only  by  the  POW's  themselves, 
but  for  the  young  Americans  these  men 
had  left  behind — their  children. 

In  1971  a  dynamic  young  woman. 
Carmella  LaSpada  took  leave  of  absence 
from  her  job.  won  the  backing  of  such 
athletes  as  Brooks  Robinson  of  the 
Baltimore  Oriole.^.  Ted  WilUams,  then 
manager  of  the  Wat,lungton  Senators, 
Johnny  Unitas  of  the  Baltimore  Colts, 
and  Olympic  champion  swimmer  Don 
Schollander  in  a  project  to  win  better 
treatment  for  the  POW's.  ^ 

Blocked  by  Hanoi's  veil  of  secrecy 
regarding  the  ti;eatment  of  our  men— 
a  secrecy  we  novi-  know  was  designed  to 
obscui-e  a  system  of  torture  and  mental 
bi-utahty— •  No  Greater  Love"  turned  its 
efforts  toward  the  children  of  these 
American  servicemen.  Virtually  the  en- 
tire sports  world  responded  to  "No 
Greater  Love's"  appeal  for  assistance  for 
these  children. 

With  unique  gifts  and  personalized  rec- 
ognition from  the  men  and  women  In 
professional  and  amateur  athletics,  these 
youths  were  made  aware  tliat  someone 
cared.  Sports  organizations,  teams,  sports 
equipment  manufactuiers,  and  media 
sports  co\'erage  personalities  combined  to 
donate  gifts  to  be  presented  to  the  chil- 
dren of  POW/MIA's  on  Chi'lstmas.  birth- 
days, and  other  significant  celebrations. 
No  athlete  ever  turned  do^vn  a  request 
for  his  or  her  assistance. 

Now  Major  Webb  and  his  companions 
from  those  terrible  days  in  Vietnamese 
and  Laotian  prisons  are  home.  Their 
cliildren  are,  once  again,  or  in  many  in- 
stances for  the  firsttime,  reunited  with 
theii-  fathers.  "n 

But  No  Greater  Love  goes  on.  In  fact. 
the  task  has  become  even  greater.  Not 
only  are  the  children  of  om-  MIA's  of 
great  concern  to  the  organization,  but. 
with  the  support  of  the  American  public. 
No  Greater  Love  hopes  to  expand  to  in- 
clude assistance  to  the  children  of  Amer- 
icans who  gave  "that  last  full  measure  of 
devotion." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

On  June  14,  Flag  Day,  a  presentation 
ceremony  is  scheduled  in  the  Raybum 
Building,  room  2212  at  10  a.m.  On  that 
day,  just  3  days  short  of  Father's  Day. 
the  son  of  a  missing  American  service- 
man will  be  presented  with  an  American 
flag  v.hich  will  be  flown  over  the  Capitol 
earlier  that  morning.  No  Greater  Love's 
goal  in  this  new  program,  called  Opera- 
tion Hero  Flag,  will  be  to  present  each 
of  these  special  young  Americans  with 
similarly  significant  flags  on  their  miss- 
uig  fathers'  birthdays. 

Tlie  first  flag  will  be  presented,  appro- 
priately, by  a  former  POW.  There  will 
also  be  represented  at  this  ceremony,  nu- 
merous personalities  from  the  sports 
world  as  well  as  our  colleagues  who  are 
members  of  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil and  all  others  who  wisli  to  share  in 
tills  wortliy  endeavor. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
invite  all  of  the  Members  of  Congress, 
from  the  House  and  from  the  Senate,  to 
attend  the  ceremony  and  demonstrate 
that  this  Nation  does  not  forget  those 
who  serve  it  bravely,  including  those  who 
also  sei-ve  at  home  in  the  courageous  yet 
heart-rendering  circumstances  which 
befall  the  families  of  our  mi.ssing-in- 
action  Americans. 
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CUTTING  BACK  ON  RECREATION 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF    WEST   VlRCnflA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
-.^         Friday,  June  8,  1973 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  press  writes  about  the  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  perform- 
ance of  Federal  programs  and  the  actions 
of  Federal  employees,  it  often  seems  to 
focus  only  on  what  is  going  wrong  or  on 
what  is  not  turning  out  as  expected. 
Tliercfovc.  I  think  it  is  truly  an  occasion 
worth  noting  when  an  editor  takes  the 
time  to  closely  evaluate  a  Federal  agency 
and  its  activities  and  then  writes  about 
the  successful  work  it  is  doing.  That  is 
what  the  editor  of  the  Wheeling,  W.  Va.. 
News-Register  did  in  the  May  29  edi- 
tion of  that  paper.  I  think  my  colleagues 
in  tlie  House  and  the  Senate  will  ap- 
preciate w  hat  this  editor  had  to  say  about 
the  performance  of  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation : 

Cr-rriNG  Back  on-  Recre,\tion 

Of  aU  the  Federal  funding  programs  we 
liave  seen  In  operation  over  the  years,  none 
has  been  more  impressive  tliat  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  as  administered  by 
tlie  U.S.  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 

Area  residents  have  benefited  greatly  from 
the  BOR  programs  since  many  of  the  more 
recent  improvements  at  Oglebay  and  Wheel- 
ing Parks  have  resulted  partially  from  finan- 
cial assistance  provided  by  this  federal  fund. 
The  new  pool  at  Wheeling  Park,  for  example, 
has  been  one  of  the  major  projects  completed 
through  a  sizeable  matching  grant  from 
BOR. 

The  City  of  Wheeling  hopes  to  carrv  on  ex- 
tensive upgrading  of  its  neighborhood  plav- 
grounds  through  assistance  from  the  same 
fund.  Many  other  communities  up  and  down 
the  valley,  plus  towns  and  cities  throughout 
West  Virginia. 'are  gaining  in  some  instances 
their  first  public  outdoor  recreational  facili- 
ties because  of  this  federal  prosram.  Other 


communities  are  In  a  position  for  the  first 
time  to  acquire  open  land  to  be  reserved  for 
future  recreational  use. 

Thus  we  are  concerned  over  the  Admiu- 
Istration's  budget  which  calls  for  a  70  to  73 
per  cent  reduction  in  funding  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  from  the  $300  mil- 
lion  appropriated  in  fiscal  1973  to  a  level  of 
$55,223  mUlion  in  fiscal  year  '74. 

Future  development  of  park  and  recrea- 
tion programs  at  all  levels  of  government 
will  be  sharply  curt.'iiled  and.  in  some  areas 
halted  completely  if  Congress  approves  the 
Administration's  proposed  cutbaclcs.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  states  are  apportioned  a 
certain  amount  from  the  fund  annually,  re- 
taining a  portion  for  statewide  recreational 
projects  and  dividing  the  remaining  funds 
among  communities  for  strictly  local  proj- 

In  West  Virginia,  the  Immediate  problem 
posed  by  the  proposed  cutback  is  the  curtail- 
ment of  many  local  projects  currently  being 
prepared  for  submission  to  the  state.  The 
long-range  problem  is  one  of  determining  a 
meaningful  capital  improvement  program  for 
recreation  in  the  face  of  fluctuating  match- 
i.ig  Federal  funds. 

In  testhnony  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  the  director  of  the 
National  Recreation  and  Park  Association 
Mr.  Dwight  Rettle,  pointed  to  results  of  a 
recent  survey  which  indicate  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  states  will  have  com- 
mitted all  or  nearly  all  of  their  apportion- 
ment by  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year 
and  wUl  have  either  no  funds  at  all,  or  a 
very  minimal  level  of  carryover  to  begin 
fiscal  year  '74. 

The  Administration's  sincere,  but  unsub- 
stantiated commitment  to  full  funding  iu 
fiscal  1975  offers  little  relief  to  the  vast  num. 
ber  of  states  that  have  brought  theh-  pro- 
grams to  the  current  operating  level.  Also,  as 
time  is  lost  and  states  aUowed  to  'catch  up.' 
land  costs  escalate,  options  to  buy  lapse, 
developers  move  in,  opportunities  evaporate 
and.  In  the  end,  the  people  lose. 

Applications  for  funds  are  already  beuig 
discouraged  in  some  states  and  state  and 
local  matching  funds  for  parks  and  recrea- 
tion may  be  loat.  In  many  areas,  it  has  been 
a  difficult  struggle  to  bring  state  and  local 
goyernment  entities  to  the  point  of  fully 
recognizing  the  need  for  expanded  recrea- 
tional resources  and,  in  turn,  committed  to 
raising  the  necessary  matching  funds. 

Perhaps  what  has  been  most  pleasing 
about  the  administration  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  has  been  the 
ability  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
to  get  projects  accomplished  with  a  mini- 
mum of  bureaucratic  red  tape  and  waste. 
That  has  been  Wheeling's  experience.  Local 
bodies,  such  as  the  Wheeling  Park  Commis- 
sion, have  fomid  BOR  to  be  a  most  efficient 
governmental  agency. 

Hopefully,  the  Congress  will  recognize  the 
outstanding  work  performed  by  the  bureau 
and  the  benefits  derived  from  the  program 
and  see  to  It  that  proper  funding  Is  provided 
for  fiscal  year  '74.  This  country  needs  all  of 
ihe  recreational  areas  it  can  develop. 


DANGER  IN  WATERGATE  EXCESSES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  8,  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
growing  public  complaint  is  that  certain 
segments  of  the  news  media  have  over- 
worked the  stories  on  Watergate.  This 
point  is  very  effectively  made  in  an  edl- 
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torial  carried  in  the  Lansing.  111.,  Sun 
Journal  of  Tliursday,  May  31 : 

Dancer  in  Watergate  Excesses 

.•\nierican  journalism  Is  enjoying  one  of 
ii.s  finest  hoiu-s  with  the  exposure  of  the 
r.jttenness  of  institutional  politics  in  the 
Watergate  scandal.  Courageovis  ne-.vspaper- 
nicn  Iiave  won  the  honors  of  their  profession 
ar.d  praise  from  a  grateful  nation. 

But  the  dangers  of  excesses  are  all  too 
apparent  in  the  pursuit  of  the  story.  Un- 
founded rumors,  unchecked  facts  and  second- 
ar.d  third-hand  whispers  are  being  paraded 
through  the  same  arena  in  which  journalism 
achieved  one  of  its  greatest  marks  of  integrity 
in  generations. 

■flie  first  disclosures,  calling  the  nation  to 
action  and  it.s  system  of  justice  to  right  the 
wrongs  of  evil  men,  silenced  the  critics  of 
the  press  and  restored  the  honor  it  deserves. 
Now  there  is  a  risk  that  anti-press  sentiment 
will  Itself  rise  again  in  credibility. 

Senator  William  Proxmire,  D-Wis.,  made 
the  point  early.  The  Washington  Post  agreed 
tnat  "now  is  not  the  time  to  be  reckless," 
that  editors  and  reporters  should  insist  upon 
the  same  documentation  now  that  they  re7 
quired  in  the  original  disclosures. 

The  presidency  and  the  republican  form 
of  government  must  be  preserved,  whatever 
the  fate  of  those  by  whose  actions  they 
could  be  destroyed.  At  this  time  the  press 
has  no  greater  responsibility  than  to  its  own 
basic  tenets. 

We  urge  tlie  pre.ss  to  restrain  the  human 
urge  to  outdo  competitive  media  and  each 
other  with  speciUation.  with  the  circulation 
of  rumors  and  gossip,  and  with  baseless  sen- 
sations as  destructive  at  this  time  as  the 
oriyinai  evil. 

Investigators  in  all  branches  of  government 
are  at  work  to  find  the  facts  upon  which  the 
sj-stem  of  justice  will  act. 

When  the  facts  are  found,  the  press  again 
will  owe  it  to  the  public  and  Itself  to  make 
them  known  and  the  people  will  decide  what 
must  be  done  under  their  laws  to  elevate 
government  and  politics  again  to  positions  of 
trust. 

The  press  must  remain  true  to  its  heritage, 
to  hew  to  the  line  and  let  the  chips  fall 
wliere  they  may. 

But  the  first  command  of  an  honorable 
profession  is  to  determine  where  the  line 
is.  where  the  facts  lie. 


BASEBALL- 


-NAUGATUCK,  CONN.. 
STYLE 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  8,  1973 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  matter 
wlilch  deser^•es  recognition.  Congratula- 
tions are  in  order  for  a  group  of  yoimg 
men  and  theii-  coaches  who  have  given 
to  the  commmiity  of  Naugatuck  and  to 
the  State  of  Connecticut  a  tremendous 
sense  of  spirit  and  pride. 

The  Naugatuck  High  School  baseball 
teams  of  recent  years  have  contributed 
to  that  sport  an  uncompromising  spirit 
or  sportsmanship,  teamwork,  and  com- 
petitive drive  of  wliich  we  are  justly 
proud. 

-^fter  a  while,  it  becomes  a  bit  difficult 
to  speak  of  a  team  that  turns  in  an  out- 
standing record  year  after  year.  Recently. 
Naugatuck's  team  completed  its  fourth 
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consecutive  regular  season  undefeated — 
an  accomplishment  second  to  none. 

Briefly,  I  would  like  to  give  recognition 
to  the  man  whose  efforts  have  been  in- 
strumental in  establishing  Naugatuck'.s 
role  in  that  sport.  On  January  5.  1972. 
Raymond  Legenza,  Naugatuck  Highs 
baseball  coach  and  atliletic  director,  was 
recognized  and  honored  by  the  American 
Association  of  College  Baseball  Coachc; 
as  the  National  Baseball  Coach  of  the 
Year.  This  honor  was  bestowed  upon 
Coach  Legenza  as  a  reward  for  his  record 
as  a  coach,  for  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  the  game,  and  for  his  demonstra- 
tion of  concern  in  developing  leadership 
in  all  of  his  yoimg  men.  Time  and  again 
it  has  been  remarked  that  Naugatuck's 
players  are  not  only  fine  athletes,  but 
gentlemen  as  well  and  again,  this  may  be 
attributed  to  Coach  Legenza. 

After  completing  their  fust  regular 
season  imdefeated,  the  Greyhoimds  em- 
barked upon  a  journey  into  the  pages  of 
baseball  history,  by  establishing  a  num- 
ber of  milestones.  In  mid-May  of  1971, 
the  Greyhounds  surpasvsed  the  State's 
con.secutive  win  record  of  35  games — a 
record  wliich  had  existed  since  1937.  Af- 
ter completing  then-  second  consecutive 
undefeated  season  and  capturing  two 
league  and  State  titles,  the  Greyhounds 
began  closing  in  on  the  existing  national 
record  of  64  games,  established  in  the 
mid-1920's.  In  1972,  well  on  their  way  to 
a  third  season  undefeated,  Naugatuck 
rapidly  began  to  approach  the  magic 
r\uniber  of  65  games — a  new  national 
consecutive  record.  The  national  .spot- 
light was  focused  on  this  small  town,  its 
team,  and  its  fans,  as  Naugatuck  con- 
cluded its  third  regular  season  imde- 
feated. Now  with  just  a  few  games  re- 
maining, the  pressure  of  each  day  seemed 
to  give  the  team  greater  strength.  Final- 
ly, in  early  June.  Naugatuck  won  its  64th 
game  and  tied  the  existing  mark.  Un- 
fortunately, all  good  things  must  end 
and  end  they  did  as  Naugatuck  was  de- 
feated by  a  fine  Shelton  team  in  what 
would  have  been  the  Greyhound's  65th 
victory  and  uncontested  possession  of  the 
national  record. 

Because  of  their  fantastic  "streak,"  tlie 
Greyhomids  are  recognized  by  the  Base- 
ball Hall  of  Fame  as  having  established 
a  modern  national  record  and  in  Coop- 
erstown  a  permanent  display  has  been 
established  in  theii-  honor. 

I  would  now  like  to  list  their  tremend- 
ous accomplishments  en  route  to  this 
record.  In  21  years  of  coaching  at  Nau- 
gatuck, Ray  Legenza's  teams  have  com- 
piled a  record  of  346  wins  and  75  lo.sses. 
The  teams  have  established  a  new  State 
and  a  modern  national  record  of  64  con- 
secutive games.  State  championship 
titles  have  been  earned  in  1955,  1963, 
1970,  1971.  and  1972.  They  have  been  the 
Naugatuck  Valley  League  champions  in 
11  of  14  seasons.  The  record  for  the  last 
5  years  is  an  incredible  82  wins  and  3 
losses,  hating  just  completed  their 
fomth  consecutive  regular  season,  unde- 
feated. 

To  these  young  men  and  their  coaches 
v.e  must  offer  our  congi'atulations  for  a 
job  well  done,  and  our  be.st  wishes  for 
success  in  the  future. 
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WE  MUST  STOP  EXPORTING 
SOYBEANS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

OF    CONNFCTICIT  \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEJTTATIVES 

Friday.  June  8.  1973 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
concerned  about  the  skyrocketing  cost  of 
food  products.  One  factor  which  has  had 
a  definite  inflationao'  effect  on  the  prices 
the  consumer  must  ultimately  pay  has 
been  the  scarcity  of  soybean  meal — the 
main  .source  of  protein  feed  for  both  poul- 
try and  livestock.  The  price  of  soybean 
meal  has  jumped  by  300  percent  in  the 
last  year. 

Several  factors  can  be  attributed  to 
this.  Among  them  are  this  countrj's  en- 
thusiastic desire  to  develop  foreign  mar- 
kets. As  a  result  of  last  years  record 
grain  exports,  the  stocks  of  stored  soy- 
beans, which  were  supposed  to  last  until 
the  next  har\'est  in  October,  are  ex- 
hausted. U.S.  exports  of  both  soybeans 
and  soybean  meal  are  up  nearly  30  per- 
cent over  last  year  at  this  time.  In  addi- 
tion, there  has  been  a  sliortage  of  rail- 
road cars  to  move  what  stored  grain  re- 
mains, due  to  the  massive  transport  oi 
grain  to  seaports  for  sliipment  to  Russia. 
Torrential  rains  last  year  drowned  the 
croplands  of  the  Midwest,  especially  Il- 
linois, the  Nation's  largest  soybean  pro- 
ducer. As  of  this  week,  37  percent  of  the 
crop  in  Illinois  has  been  planted  com- 
pared to  84  percent  a  yeai"  ago. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  our  soybean  sup- 
ply has  been  drastically  reduced,  and 
many  economists  project  the  current  sup- 
ply to  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  livestock 
industi-j-'s  needs  before  the  new  crop  soy- 
beans are  harvested. 

In  an  attempt  to  curtail  the  rising  cost 
of  essential  food  items  to  the  consumer, 
and  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  these 
essential  items  to  the  poultiy  and  live- 
stock producers.  I  am  sending  a  letter  to 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz,  co- 
signed  by  52  of  my  colleagues,  lu-ging  him 
to  impo.<!e  an  immediate  moratorium  on 
the  export  of  essential  farm  feeds  such  as 
soybeans  and  soybean  meal.  Authority  for 
such  action  is  granted  under  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  copy  of  our 
letter  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

June  7.  1973. 
The  Honorable  Eari.  L.  Butz. 
Secretary  of  Ar/ricultitre. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  increasing  scar- 
city of  sciybean  meal,  the  main  source  of  pro- 
tein feed  for  both  poultry  and  livestock,  is 
one  of  the  major  causes  of  the  continuing 
escalation  of  consumer  prices  for  red  meat, 
poultry,  eggs,  and  dairy  products.  Our  coun- 
try's export  of  this  essential  feed  ingredient 
continues  to  contribute  to  tlie  astronomical 
spiral  of  soybean  meal  prices  and  threatens 
the  livelUiood  of  thousands  of  poultry,  dairy 
and  livestock  farmers  across  America.  - 

In  the  past  year,  soybean  meal  prices  have 
increased  over  300  precent.  Soybean  meal 
could  be  purchased  by  livestock  producers 
during  the  first  week  of  May,  1972,  for  $94 
per  ton  (FOB.  Decatur.  Illinois).  On  May  3, 
1973.  tlie  pric°  was  $305  per  ton.  On  Wednes- 
day. Ma'-  30.  soybe.in  meal  was  quoted   at 
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$390  per  ton  ...  an  Increase  of  over  300 
percent. 

Other  feeds  are  escalating  in  price  In  what 
appears  to  be  a  reaction  to  soybean  meal 
prices.  For  Instance,  corn  was  quoted  at  $2.32 
per  bushel  on  May  30  (F.O.B.  Chicago,  #2 
Corn) ,  compared  to  $1.28 — on  the  same  day  of 
1972.  As  a  result  of  these  spiraling  prices, 
farmers  are  being  forced  to  sell  their  poul- 
try, livestock  and  dairy  herds  because  they 
are  unable  to  meet  their  cost  of  production. 
Figures  indicate  that  the  number  of  broilers, 
layers,  and  turkeys  will  be  reduced  in  the 
third  quarter  this  year,  compared  to  last 
year,  and  you  wfll  recall  that  in  1972,  the 
American  consumer  wasn't  at  all  pleased  with 
food  prices.  Lesser  supplies  of  these  essential 
foods  will  only  add  to  the  cost  of  the  Ameri- 
can housewife's  food  bill.  Indications  are 
that  during  the  third  quarter  of  1973,  cattle 
numbers  will  only  be  up  three  percent  and 
swine  five  percent.  These  are  not  encouraging 
figures. 

As  a  result  of  our  country's  enthusiastic 
desire  to  develop  foreign  markets — in  com- 
bination with  the  devastating  rains  and 
floods  in  the  Midwest  which  destroyed  many 
soybeans— our  soybean  supply  has  been  se- 
riously reduced,  and  many  economists  pro- 
ject the  current  supply  is  insufficient  to  meet 
the  livestock  industry's  needs  before  new  crop 
soybeans  are  harvested.  Some  livestock  In- 
dustries are  recommending  that  producers 
not  expand  production,  that  production 
units  be  cut-back  in  order  that  supply  will 
come  in  line  with  demand  at  prices  high 
enough  to  meet  production  costs,  and  re- 
placement stock  not  be  ordered  until  after 
the  fall's  feed  harvest. 

Meanwhile,  the  American  consumer  will 
suffer  higher  food  prices  as  a  result  of  short- 
er supplies,  and  It  is  questionable  if  a  farm- 
er who  quits  will  ever  return  to  such  a  high 
financial  risk  occupation. 

We  are  aware  that  the  United  States  must 
take  major  steps  to  reduce  our  trade  deficit, 
but  the  exportation  of  soybeans,  soybean 
meal,  and  other  grains.  Is  having  a  dis- 
astrous effect  on  the  American  economy. 
Therefore,  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of 
these  essential  Items  to  the  poultry  and  live- 
stock producers,  and  to  curtail  the  rising 
cost  of  essential  food  items  to  the  consumer, 
we  strongly  urge  the  following  steps  be 
taken: 

(1)  That  the  United  States  government 
Impose  a  moratorium  on  the  export  of  es- 
sential farm  feeds,  such  as  soybean  and  soy- 
bean meal,  until  the  new  crop  is  harvested 
and  proves  adequate  for  our  domestic  needs, 
for  a  period  of  at  least  120  days.  We  under- 
stand you  have  authority  granted  under  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1969,  as 
amended,  to  take  this  action. 

(2)  That  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  im- 
pose restrictive  controls  on  the  price  of  other 
protein  substitutes  \ised  In  poultry  and  live- 
stock feeds  since  it  Is  apparent  that  their 
recent  rise  In  prices  does  not  reflect  a  rise 
In  production   cost. 

In  our  opinion  these  actions  would  have 
an  important  impact  on  our  country's  efforts 
to  combat  inflation,  stop  the  panic  In  the 
commodity  markets,  and  create  a  steadying 
influence  on  the  production  costs  of  farm 
products.  What  we  have  witnessed  In  the 
grain  markets  since  January  of  this  year 
has  not  benefited  the  American  farmer  since 
the  majority  of  feed  grains  had  already  been 
sold  to  grain  companies.  Instead  of  an  in- 
crease In  farm  Incomes,  current  feed  prices 
represent  Inflationary  profiteering  made  pos- 
sible by  the  shortage  of  certain  critical  crops. 

We  uhge  that  these  steps  be  implemented 
as  soon  as  possible  to  protect  the  American 
consumers   and   farmers  during  this   Infla- 
tionary period. 
Sincerely, 
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Robert  H.  Steele,  Conn.;  Bella  Abzug, 
N.Y.;  Joseph  Addabbo,  N.Y.;  Ike  An- 
rews,  N.C.;  Herman  Ba^lllo,  N.Y.;  Ed- 
ward Boland,  Mass.;  George  Brown, 
Calif. 

Clair  Burgener,  Calif.;  Yvonne  Burke, 
Calif.;  Charles  Carney.  Ohio;  Eton  Clau- 
sen, Calif.;  William  Cohen,  Maine; 
John  Conlan,  Ariz.;  Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Mass. 

John  Davis,  Ga.;  Harold  Donohue,  Mass.; 
Edwin  Eshleman,  Pa.;  Frank  Evans, 
Colo.;  John  J.  Flynt,  Ga.;  Joseph  M. 
Gaydos,  Pa.;  Ella  Grasso,  Conn. 

Bill  Gunter,  Fla.;  James  M.  Hanley, 
NY.;  Julia  Butler  Hansen.  Wash.; 
Michael  Harrington.  Mass.;  Margaret 
Heckler.  Mass.;  Henry  Helstoskl,  N.J.; 
John  Hunt,  N.J. 

Peter  Kyros,  Maine;  Norman  F.  Lent, 
N.Y.;  John  McPall,  Calif.;  Stewart  Mc- 
Klnney,  Conn.;  Joseph  Mlnlsh,  N.J.; 
Robert  H.  Mollohan,  W.  Va.;  Thomas  E. 
Morgan,  Pa. 

Morgan  Murphy.  111.;  Claude  Pepper.  Fla.; 
Ogden  Reid,  N.Y.;  John  J.  Rhodes, 
Ariz.;  Peter  Rodlno,  N.J.;  Robert  A. 
Roe,  N.J.;  Fred  Rooney.  Pa. 

Benjamin  Rosenthal.  N.Y.;  Ronald  A. 
Sarasin.  Conn.;  John  P.  Seiberling, 
Ohio;  Leonor  Sullivan.  Mo.;'  Roy  Tay- 
lor, N.C.;  Robert  O.  Tlernan,  R.I. 

Prank  Thompson.  N.J.;  Charles  A.  Vanik. 
Ohio;  Joseph  Vigorito,  Pa.;  Louis  C. 
Wyman,  N.H.;  Bill  Young,  Fla. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  urgency  of  this  mat- 
ter is  underscored  by  the  fact  that  on 
June  5,  1973,  Brazil — currently  the 
worlds  largest  exporter  of  soybeans — has 
suspended  exports  of  this  feed.  This  can 
only  result  in  greater  pressure  to  send 
to  foreign  markets  those  soybean  crops 
which  we  so  desperately  need  here  at 
home. 

We  cannot  sit  by  and  watch  the  spiral- 
ing inflationary  effect  of  this  shortage 
plague  the  consumer  and  obliterate  the 
farmer.  As  soybean  prices  increase,  so 
must  the  cost  of  poultry.  And  it  is  the 
consumer  who  must  pay. 

The  present  ceiling  on  red  meat  prices 
prevents  the  meat  producer  from  rais- 
ing his  prices;  he  alone  must  bear  the 
burden  of  any  cost  increase.  Inasmuch  as 
soybean  meal  and  other  feeds  comprise 
nearly  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing meat,  the  escalating  costs  of  soy- 
beans are  driving  the  livestock  producers 
out  of  business. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  institute  a  moratorium  on 
soybean  exports.  Then  and  only  then  can 
we  hope  to  bring  equitable  stabilization 
to  the  American  farmer,  and  reasonable 
food  prices  to  the  grocery  counter  for  the 
American  consumer. 


June  8,  1973 


FINAL  TRIBUTES  TO 
JACK  HORRIGAN 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  8.  1973 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  I  placed  in  the  Record  the  tributes 
of  some  of  his  contemporaries  for  the 
late  Jack  Horrigan. 

Another    of    his    friends    from    the 


Buffalo  Evening  News  has  written  of 
Jack's  great  capacity  for  inspiring 
loyalty,  and  I  would  like  to  insert  that 
column  at  this  point: 

In  Friendship  With  Horrigan,  WilsAn 
Showed  His  Real  Self  j 

(By  Bob  Curran)  ' 

Late  Monday  afternoon  I  dropped  by  the 
office  of  Murray  Light,  our  managing  editor 
for  news,  to  discuss  the  many  tributes  paid 
to  our  late  friend  Jack  Horrigan  of  the 
Buffalo  Bills. 

On  one  of  our  sports  pages  that  day  was 
an  Item  that  said  the  Bills  officials  here  in 
Buffalo  were  trying  to  get  hold  of  Ralph 
WUson.  the  owner  of  the  team,  to  notify  him 
of  Jack's  death.  Ralph  is  traveling  In  Europe 
and  there  was  some  doubt  that  they  could 
get  hold  of  him  in  time  to  make  the  funeral. 

I  can  assure  you  that  Ralph  WUson  would 
be  among  the  first  to  rally  to  the  support 
of  the  Horrigan  family  at  any  time.  A  few 
years  back  when  he  heard  that  the  doctors 
had  told  Jack  his  days  were  numbered, 
Ralph  said" lie  wasn't  going  to  cry  on  Jack's 
should^. 

He  told  his  public  relations  director  that 
he.  Jack,  had  been  blessed  in  many  ways, 
that  he  had  a  good  wife  and  a  fine  family 
and  many  good  friends  throughout  the  coun- 
try. He  then  added  that  he  would  make  sure 
that  all  of  the  children's  education  was 
paid  for.  It  was  not  a  small  gesture  as  there 
are  nine  Horrigan  children. 

Monday  afternoon  Mtirray  Light  and  I  were 
talking  about  this,  remarking  that  It  was 
too  bad  most  Western  New  Yorkers  don't 
know  this  side  of  Ralph  Wilson.  It  is  the 
side  I  know  very  well. 

I  have  been  meaning  to  write  about  the 
other  side  of  Ralph  for  quite  a  while  but 
something  always  seems  to  come  up  to  delay 
it.  Procrastination  Is  a  curse  of  the  Irish. 
However,  I  felt  that  this  was  the  time  to  get 
to  WTltlng  about  Ralph  Wilson. 

What  made  me  decide  to  stop  putting  It 
off  was  the  chilling  reminder  of  something 
else  I  had  put  off.  A  couple  of  weeks  back, 
I  stopped  by  Roswell  Park  to  Interview  Dr. 
Ed  Klein.  As  I  was  walking  down  the  street 
outside  the  hospital,  I  bumped  into  Liz 
Horrigan,  who  was  on  her  way  to  see  her 
husband.  We  talked  about  Jack  and  I  asked 
if  he  was  ready  for  visitors.  She  said  no,  but 
that  he  would  welcome  cards. 

When  I  got  home  that  night,  I  went 
through  my  library  and  took  out  some  books 
I  thought  Jack  might  enjoy.  I  put  them 
aside  with  the  thought  of  taking  them  to  th% 
hospital.  Somehow,  I  never  got  to  It. 

Then  I  got  the  news  that  Jack  was  dead. 

When  I  think  about  Jack,  I  have  to  thliik 
of  Ralph  Wilson  and  their  close  frlend.ship. 
And  I  think  of  a  night  in  Florida  when 
Ralph  and  he  discussed  his  return  to  Buf- 
falo, as  vice  president  for  public  relations  of 
the  Bills. 

Prior  to  that.  Jack,  originally  a  Western 
New  Yorker,  had  been  working  In  New  York 
City.  At  the  time  he  was  public  relations 
director  for  the  American  Football  League.  I 
was  director  of  sports  publicity  for  NBC. 
NBC  hac  a  big  stake  In  the  American  Foot- 
ball League  and  so  Jack  and  I  saw  a  lot  of 
each  other.  I  knew  he  was  not  really  happy 
In  the  area  and  was  delighted  that  night  in 
Florida  when  I  heard  the  news  about  his 
coming  back  to  Western  New  York. 

Because  he  was  not  the  type  of  man  to 
talk  about  It,  the  degree  of  his  Illness  was 
not  known  to  most  people.  So  I  was  stunned 
one  day  when  a  real  estate  man  told  me  that 
Jack  had  purposely  moved  his  family  to  a 
smaller  house  that  they  could  handle  after 
he  was  dead.  ^ 

There  were  several  mentions  In  our  stories 
on  Monday  about  the  way  that  Jack  helped 
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find  Jobs  for  people.  This  reminded  me  of 
some  of  the  days  in  New  York  City  that  we 
•spent  together  and  usually  when  we  got  to- 
gether in  this  area  we  would  kick  the  name 
of  Chuck  Jones  around  a  bit. 

One  day  In  Toots  Shor's  Restatirant,  Jack 
introduced  me  to  Chuck  Jones — the  name 
has  been  changed  to  protect  the  guilty — 
'.vho  had  just  arrived  In  New  York.  So  the 
next  two  weeks.  Chuck  Jones  practically 
lived  on  my  doorstep. 

He  was  trying  to  publish  programs  for 
sports  events  and  ended  up  In  bad  shape,  but 
when  I  think  about  It  now,  I  remember 
that  it  was  he  who  literally  took  Jack  Horri- 
gan by  the  hand  and  put  him  on  the  plane 
to  the  Mayo  Clinic,  where  he  got  the  news 
about  his  future. 

It  was,  of  course,  typical  of  Jack  to  bring 
this  up  whenever  other  people  were  knocking 
the  fallen  promoter  and  this  Is  a  character 
trait  that  prompted  all  the  tributes  written 
about  him  all  over  the  country. 

Jack  Horrigan  has  been  laid  to  liis  final 
rest  now.  Some  600  people  paid  their  re- 
spects at  this  funeral  service,  but  there 
must  be  many,  many  thousands  more 
■nhose  lives  he  touched  and  who  will  re- 
member him  with  affection. 

The  following  newspaper  story  is  a 
brief  description  of  the  last  ser\ices  for 
this  well -loved  man: 

A  Final  Tribute  to  Jack  Horrigan 

Friends  from  every  segment  of  sports — 
players  and  former  players,  coaches  and  ex 
coaches,  and  executives — along  with  people 
wh'>  were  there  because  their  lives  had  been 
touched  by  the  kindness  of  Jack  Horrigan 
gathered  this  morning  In  the  Town  of  Tou- 
awanda  for  his  funeral.  ^ 

Services  for  lilr.  Horrigan.  a  vice  president 
of  the  Buffalo  Bills  of  the  National  Football 
League,  were  held  in  St.  John  the  Baptist 
Church. 

Participants  in  the  Concelebrated  Mass  of 
the  Resurrection  were : 

The  Revs.  John  Doucette,  Thomas  Beasley. 
Gerald  Heinen,  Ron  Silverio,  Frances  Weld- 
gen  and  Maiu-lce  Piszczatowskl,  OP^I  Conv. 

The  Rev.  Heinen  delivered  the  homily,  us- 
ing as  his  theme  the  rewards  awaiting  those 
who  take  the  time  to  listen  and  react  to  the 
least  of  their  fellows. 

A  prayer  service  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
Weldgen  at  the  Thomas  R.  Lynett  Funeral 
Home  preceded  the  Mass. 

Included  among  some  600  in  attendance  at 
the  Mass  were : 

Owner  Ralph  Wilson,  General  Manager 
Robert  Lustig,  Treasurer  Richard  Morrison, 
Player  Personnel  Director  Harvey  Johnson, 
Coach  Lou  Saban  and  other  members  of  the 
Bills  front  office  and  staff. 

Former  BUls'  players  Wray  Carlton,  Paul 
Magulre,  Charley  Ferguson,  Booker  Edger- 
son,  Tom  Day,  Ed  Rutkowskl  and  Rep.  Jack 
Kemp  and  former  head  coach  Joe  Collier. 

Present  Bills'  players  Paul  Costa  and  Walt 
Patulski. 

Don  Weiss  and  Val  Pinchbeck  of  the 
NFL  office  and  representatives  of  teams — 
J.ick  Steadman  and  Jim  Schaff  of  the  Kansas 
City  Chiefs;  Mike  Rathet,  Miami  Dolphins; 
Ed  Kiley.  Pittsburgh  Steelers;  Ernie  Accorsl 
and  Chip  Campbell,  Baltimore  Colts;  Pat 
Home.  New  England  Patriots  and  Don  Smith 
of  the  Pro  Football  ,Hall  of  Fame. 

From  other  fields  were : 

Frank  Layden.  Niagara  University  basket- 
ball coach;  Bob  MacKinnon  and  George  Dad- 
dario  of  the  Buffalo  Braves;  Lou  Sahadl.  New 
York  magazine  publisher,  and  many  of  Mr. 
Horrigan's  associates  from  the  newspaper 
world  and  the  broadcast  Industry. 

Burial  was  in  Holy  Cross  Cemeterv,  Lack- 
awanna. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

HOUSE  MEMBERS  URGE  REVIEW  OF 
U.S.  POLICY  ON  GREECE 
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HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  8,  1973 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  .Mr. 
Sneaker,  ever  since  the  tide  of  Greek 
migration  to  the  United  States  began  at 
the  turn  of  the  20th  century.  America 
has  hid  a  special  place  in  the  hearts  of 
Lhe  Greek  people.  Our  coimtry  was 
looked  upon  as  a  land  of  justice,  oppor- 
tunity, and  corrpassion.  This  good  feel- 
ing was  emphasized  during  World  War 
n  and  afterward  when,  tlu'ough  the 
Truman  doctrine  and  the  Marsliall  plan. 
U.S.  aid  proved  invaluable  in  saving 
Greece  from  totalitarianism  and  in  re- 
building a  shattered  economy. 

Every  student  of  United  States-Greece 
relations  know  of  the  close  ties  which 
have  existed  between  our  two  coimtries. 
We  have  truly  had  a  special  relationship. 

Unfortunately,  since  the  military  coup 
of  April  1967,  the  United  States  has  been 
identified  in  the  minds  of  the  Greek  peo- 
ple with  an  increasingly  unpopular  dic- 
tatorship. 

Recent  events  point  to  a  deteriorating 
situation  not  only  within  Greece,  but  also 
in  Greece's  relationship  with  NATO. 

A  few  days  ago  a  group  of  81  Congress- 
men wrote  to  President  Nixon  urging 
that  a  serious  review  of  U.S.  policy  on 
Greece  be  undertaken. 

The  letter  follows : 

HotJSE  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  5,  1973. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
Tiie  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  It  is  with  consider- 
able concern  that  we  are  witnessing  the  de- 
teriorating situation  developing  in  Greece,  a 
N.A.T.O.  ally  since  1952. 

After  six  years  of  dictatorship  the  Greek 
Junta,  It  seems  clear,  does  not  Intend  to  step 
aside  for  democracy.  Moreover,  recent  events 
have  badly  shaken  Greece's  relationship  with 
N.A.T.O.  The  Greek  Navy,  which  has  an  Im- 
portant N.A.T.O.  mission,  is  in  disarray.  The 
Greek  Air  Force  has  also  been  v.-eakened  and 
the  unity  of  Greece's  armed  forces  Impaired. 

The  perpetuation  of  the  abnormal  dicta- 
torial conditions  and  accompanying  unrest 
in  Greece  will  not  only  jeopardize  that  na- 
tion's military  capability  but  also  that  of  the 
western  alliance.  America's  strategic,  moral, 
and  political  interests  are  at  stake. 

We   therefore  respectfully  urge   that  the 
United  States  inidertake  a  serlo^iis  review  of 
our  policy  regarding  Greece. 
Respectfully. 

Bella  S.  Abzug,  Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  Glenn 
M.  Anderson,  John  B.  Anderson,  Frank 
Annunzlo,  Thomas  L.  Ashley,  Les  Aspln. 

Bob  Bergland,  Jonathan  B.  Bingham.  John 
Brademas,  George  E.  Brown,  Jr..  Yvonne 
Brathwalte  Burke,  Phillip  Burton,  Shirley 
Chisholm. 

William  (Bill)  Clay,  Silvio  O.  Conte,  John 
Conyers,  Jr..  James  C.  Corman,  John  C.  Cul- 
ver, George  E.  Danielson,  Ronald  V.  Dellums. 

Charles  C.  Dlggs.  Jr..  Robert  F.  Drinan.  Bob 
Eckhardt,  Don  Edwards,  Paul  Flndley,  Wil- 
liam D.  Ford.  Donald  M.  Fraser. 

Lee  H.  Hamilton,  Michael  J.  Harrington, 
Augustus  F.  Hawkins.  Henry  Helstoskl,  novd 
V.  Hicks,  Elizabeth  Holtzman. 

James   J.    Howard,    William    L.    Hungate, 


Barbara  Jordan.  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier.  Ed- 
ward I.  Koch.  Robert  L.  Leggett. 

Paul  N.  McCloskey.  Torbert  H.  Macdonald 
Ralph  H.  Metcalfe.  Edward  Mezvinsky.  Patty 
T.   Mink.   Parren  J.   Mitchell.  John  Joseph 
^!oakley. 

William  S.  Moorhead.  Charles  A.  Moshev. 
John  E.  Moss.  Luclen  N.  Nedzl.  Robert  N.  C 
Nix.  David  R.  Obey,  James  G.  O'Hara. 

Bertram  L.  Podell.  Charles  B.  Range;. 
Thomas  M.  Ree,s  Ogden  R.  Reid,  Henry  S. 
Reuss.  Donald  W.  Rlegle,  Jr. 

Peter  W.  Rodino.  Jr..  Fred  B.  Rooney,  Ben- 
jamin S.  Rosenthal.  Edward  R.  Roybal.  Leo. 
J.  Ryan.  Pawl  S.  Sarbanes,  Patricia  Scliroe- 
der. 

John  F.  Seiberling.  B.  F.  Sisk.  James  V. 
Stanton.  Fortney  H.  (Pete)  Stark,  LouL- 
Stokes.  Gerrv  E.  Stvidds.  Frank  Thompson. 
Jr. 

Morris  K.  Udall.  Lionel  Van  Deerlln. 
Ch.irles  A.  Vanik.  Jerome  R.  Waldie,  Charles 
W.  Whalen.  Jr..  Sidney  R.  Yates.  Andrev 
Yoxnig. 


NIH  INDEPENDENCE  THREATENED. 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  8,  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  April 
one  of  the  Federal  Government's  most 
difitinguislied  civil  servants  retired  from 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  after 
having  been  unceremoniously  demoted  to 
a  lesser  post  from  his  position  as  Direc- 
tor. 

I  refer,  of  coui-se,  to  Dr.  Robert  Q. 
Marston,  who  served  for  5  years  as  Di- 
rector of  NIH.  first  imder  President 
Johnson  and  then  for  the  first  term  ol 
President  Nixon. 

In  a  farewell  address.  Dr.  Marston  laid 
out  his  dispassionate  evaluation  of  the 
agency,  where  he  thought  it  should  go. 
and  the  ideals  that  had  motivated  him 
through  Iris  tenuie. 

Because  Dr.  Marston  offers  the  caution 
that  NIH's  independence  may  be  com- 
promised, and  because  this  articulate  and 
learned  man  should  be  a  model  to  all  en- 
lightened Federal  officials,  I  include  hi.s 
remarks  to  his  coworkers  in  the  Record  : 
Farewell  Address  of  Robert  Q.   Marstok. 

M.D..    National    Institutes    op    Healtit. 

April  27,  1973 

It  was  in  the  early  fall  of  1965  that  Jim 
Shaimon  offered  me  the  Job  of  Associate  Di- 
rector of  NIH  for  the  ''next  two  or  three 
years."  I  commuted  back  and  forth  during 
that  fall  recruiting  the  initial  staff  for  Re- 
gional Medical  Programs  and  making  ti;r 
transition  Irom  academia  to  Federal  service. 
The  "two  or  three  years"  have  now^  grown  tj 
almost  eight  years,  and  when  added  to  the 
two  years  that  I  spent  here  In  the  early 
fifties  makes  It  not  only  the  longest  time 
that  I  have  ever  served  one  institution  — btit 
as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  clearly  NIH  has 
been  the  dominant  institution  of  my  pnaet- 
sion.ll  career. 

I  ha\e  thorotighly  enjoyed  each  asp<'cl  c  t 
my  experience  here:  Intramural  scientis;; 
chairman  of  an  outside  advisory  committee; 
Associate  Director  for  Regional  Medical  Pro- 
grams: again  Associ.ite  Director.  NIH  and  Act- 
ing Dlrecior  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke;  and  of 
course  Director,  NIH.  In  addition,  for  a  pe- 
riod of  about  one-half  year  I  was  Adminis- 
trator of  Health  Services  and  Mental  Healih 
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Administration.  During  that  exciting  period, 
however,  ^continued  to  attend  Shannon's 
staff  meetings  because  the  Regional  Medical 
Programs  was  not  actually  transferred  to 
HSMHA  until  about  that  time  that  It  was 
decided  that  I  would  become  Director  or 
NIH. 

With  so  many  Jobs  and  so  many  bosses, 
its  dangerous  to  begin  naming  names.  But 
of  the  five  HEW  Secretaries — Gardner, 
Cohen,  Pinch,  Richardson  and  Weinberger — 
I  obviously  have  worked  most  closely  ,wlth 
WUbur  Cohen  and  Elliot  Richardson.  I  re- 
spect both  greatly,  and  enjoyed  immensely 
the  wprking  relationship  that  I  had  with 
each.  Thus  you  can  understand  how  much  I 
appreciate  the  kind  words  which  John  Sher- 
man has  quoted  from  Wilbur  Cohen  and 
the  letter  from  Elliot  Richardson  from  which 
excerpts  were  published  in  the  NIH  Record 
this  week.  It  is  worth  noting  here,  that  both 
of  these  men  have,  to  a  high  degree,  that 
absolutely  essential  quality  for  any  Secre- 
tary of  HEW — a  deep  concern  for  and  a  sensi- 
tivity to  the  needs  of  people,  especially  those 
who  may  be  handicapped  by  problems  of 
health,  ignorance  or  poverty.  Ultimately 
those  responsible  for  the  Nation's  health, 
education  and  welfare  programs  both  in  the 
Executive  and  Congressional  branches  must 
project  to  the  Nation  at  large  both  the  Image 
and  the  reality  of  such  concern  and  sensi- 
tivity. 

When  I  think  of  other  names  that  should 
be  mentioned  today,  I  run  into  a  serious 
dilemma.  Jim  Shannon,  John  Sherman,  and 
Bob  Berliner  of  course;  my  immediate  OD 
Staff;  Institute  and  Division  and  Bureau 
Directors;  Intramural,  extramural  program 
people — In  all  more  than  10,000  people  here 
at  NIH  alone,  not  to  mention  our  whole 
advisory  structure,  and  then,  too,  those  many 
Individuals  from  other  parts  of  government — 
especially  my  friends  from  HSMHA  and  the 
Department.  Nor  could  I  let  this  time  pass 
without  a  very  special  word  of  appreciation 
to  those  members  of  Congress  with  whom 
I've  worked  over  the  years — I  can  only  say, 
"Thanks  to  all  of  you  for  making  this  the 
stimxUating,  exhilarating,  experience  that 
It's  been  for  the  last  eight  years."  It's  been 
a  period  of  high  purpose  and  great  accom- 
plishment in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  trust 
and  pleasant  associations.  It  has  been  a 
happy  place  with  happy  people.  Yet  If  I  had 
to  choose  a  single  word  to  describe  NIH,  It 
would  have  to  be  the  word  "quality". 

aETTERATES   SUPPORT  PO*   NIH    INDEPENDENCE 

Now  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  things  about 
NIH,  and  its  future  and  your  future.  In  so 
doing  it  becomes  very  hard  not  to  repeat 
things  that  I  have  said  over  and  over  again 
as  Director  of  NIH.  Indeed,  I  am  a  bit  em- 
barrassed to  find  that  my  speeches  fill  six 
rather  large  filing  cabinets.  I  find  in  looking 
over  this  accumulation  that  there  Is  almost 
nothing  that  I  need  to  say  as  a  private  cit- 
izen which  I  did  not  say  as  Director  of  NIH. 
Thus  this  public  record  does  spell  out,  1  be- 
lieve, my  strong  support — 

For  the  intramural  program  of  NIH;  for 
the  new,  young  scientists,  and  for  their  prep- 
aration through  the  training  grant  mecha- 
nism; for  the  peer  review  system  which  has 
evolved  over  the  years;  for  basic  research, 
and  particularly  the  principle  that  applied 
research  should  not  be  expanded  at  the 
expen^ie  of  basic  research;  and  for  a  balanced 
biomedical  research  program — for  example, 
cancer  research  should  not  be  increased  at 
the  expense  of  other  fields  of  biomedical 
science. 

And  this  record  also  expresses  my  strong 
conviction — 

That  scientific  management  Is  more  im- 
portant than  the  blind  application  of  a  sys- 
tem of  management;  that  creative  people 
are  to  be  valued  more  than  organizational 
arrangements  or  complex  plans;  and  that 
criticism  Is  a  necessary  part  of  science  to  be 
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encouraged  and  not  stifled;  and  that  the  Li- 
brary of  Medicine  is  a  gem  In  NIH  and  in  the 
Nation. 

Finally  I  have  taken  a  special  and  personal 
pleasure,  because  of  my  own  background  in 
education.  In  working  with  the  Bureau  of 
Health  Manpower  Education  in  the  difficult 
Job  of  defining  and  Implementing  Federal 
policy  m  the  area  of  education  for  health 
professionals. 

GuwiNG  philosopht:  relief  in  the  dignity 

OF    MAN  ' 

In  looking  over  some  of  these  accumulated 
documents,  I  hope  that  some  of  my  personal 
phUosophy  about  the  relationship  of  peo- 
ple to  people  comes  through.  Perhaps  I 
speak  too  much  from  the  idealism  of  one 
■Vho  chose  to  go  Into  the  medical  profession, 
but  I  believe  In  the  dignity  of  man — that 
to  treat  oqe  another  with  respect  is  an  ex- 
pression of  strength,  not  weakness;  and  that 
charity  Is  good,  not  b«^;  that  the  power  of 
public  office  should  not  be  allowed  to  lead 
to  arrogance;  and  that  we  must  always  re- 
member as  public  officials  that  the  money  we 
spend  is  not  our  own. 

I  find  It  somewhat  strange  to  be  repeat- 
ing this  litany  to  you  as  I  leave  NIH,  and 
I  truly  hope  that  events  in  the  future  will 
prove  this  to  have  been  an  unnecessary  ex- 
ercise— that  people  in  the  future,  looking 
back  on  these  statements,  will  even  find 
them  a  rather  ploua,  obvious  list  with  which 
no  one  could  disagree.  Yet  I  repeat  the  points 
not  as  abstract  Items  of  philosophy  but  be- 
cause of  specific  concerns  often  surrounding 
a  specific  action  or  statement  within  recent 
months. 

NIH:    BEING    destroyed? 

Let  me  say  again  at  this  point  that  I 
thoroughly  enjoyed  my  work  at  NIH  during 
the  first  Nixon  Administration,  and  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion. I  have  no  ax  to  grind.  But  I  know  that 
you  have  concerns  about  some  of  the  points 
that  I  have  touched  on.  Let  me  suggest  that 
you  view  your  concerns  against  the  follow- 
ing background.  Dr.  Hoagland,  Director  of 
the  Worcester  Foundation,  in  an  article  en- 
titled, "Anti-Science — a  Growing  Danger  to 
America's  Health  and  Pocketbook,"  makes 
this  comment:  "It  has  taken  a  quarter  cen- 
tury to  build  up  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  The  support  of  research  has  been 
a  model  other  countries  have  imitated.  The 
peer  review  system  has  given  us  the  best 
science  through  a  Federal  agency  with  the 
least  political  Interference  of  any  govern- 
mental process  ever  developed.  It  is  truly 
one  of  the  great  achievements  of  American 
government  but  it  is  being  destroyed." 

To  the  extent  that  you  believe  as  I  do  in 
bis  basic  statement  about  the  importance 
of  NIH,  let  me  urge  you  to  do  the  following 
three  things:  Continue  to  speak  out  your 
beliefs  constructively.  This  is  a  nation  of 
checks  and  balances,  of  free  people,  and  as 
such  it  is  totally  dependent  on  the  willing- 
ness of  honest  men  and  women  to  speak 
honestly  their  best  Judgments.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  area  of  science  where 
hopeless  confusion  is  the  inevitable  result  of 
distortion  of  truth.  Nations  have  struggled 
for  years  with  the  problem  of  maintaining 
objectivity  and  the  ultimate  test  of  truth  in 
the  conduct  and  the  management  of  bio- 
medical research  as  that  research  has  been 
supported  increasingly  with  public  funds. 
The  solution  in  most  countries  except  our 
own  has  been  to  separate  medical  research 
from  the  direct  control  of  Government  be- 
cause of  the  conviction  that  the  political 
process  is  inherently  Incapable  of  resisting 
the  temptation  to  misuse  science  for  its  own 
immediate  political  needs.  Thus,  throughout 
Western  Europe  th?.  Medical  Research 
Councils  tend  to  be  autonomous  or  semi- 
autonomous  bodies  supported  by  Govern- 
ment, but  not  controiled  by  Government. 
Even   in  a  country  such  as  the  USSR,  the 
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Academy  of  Medical  Sciences  and  not  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  has  the  major  responsl- 
billty  for  the  conduct  and  support  of  such 
research  In  the  USSR. 

enlightened  leadership:  so  far 
In  this  country,  so  far  at  least,  enlightened 
leadership  in  both  the  Executive  and  Con- 
gressional  Branches  have  resulted  not  only 
in  a  sound  and  healthy  growth  In  biomedical 
research,  but  in  minimum  of  attempts  to 
bend  science  to  meet  short-term  political 
needs.  Of  course,  a  major  check  on  such 
temptations  have  been  the  existence  of  the 
NIH  peer  review  system. 

This  necessary  freedom  to  conduct  re- 
search in  a  free  environment  Is  sometimes 
being  misunderstood  as  advocacy  for  special 
Interest  groups  on  the  one  hand,  and  po- 
tential disloyalty  on  the  other.  Such  a  mis- 
understanding could  result  In  what  has  been 
feared  In  other  countries,  that  is  a  distortioa 
of  truth — a  substitution  of  bias  for  objectiv- 
ity. Thus,  there  is  a  special  need  today  for 
you  to  continue  to  provide  your  candid  pro- 
fessional Judgments.  Anything  else  can  lead 
only  to  outright  chaos  and  would  be  a  seri- 
ous disservice  to  the  Nation  you  se»e. 

Second,  do  not  become  too  discouraged 
I  remind  you  that  in  1968  when  I  became 
Director  of  NIH,  many  people.  Including  the 
then-President  of  the  United  States,  com- 
mented on  the  difficulty  of  the  Job.  Many 
thought  then,  as  some  think  now,  that  the 
only  possible  role  for  NIH  was  a  downward 
one.  Instead,  the  past  five  years  has  been 
a  period  of  major  substantive  progress.  In- 
deed, as  short  a  time  as  a  year  ago.  I  was 
able  to  tell  the  appropriation  committees 
of  Congress  that  fiscal  1972  had  been  a  good 
year  for  NIH.  For  the  Marstons  at  least  this 
period  has  been  a  sort  of  Shangri-la  with 
a  purpose.  The  work  of  the  NIH  is  meas- 
ured in  decades  and  generations,  not  in 
weeks,  months  or  even  years.  No  Institution 
In  the  world,  to  my  knowledge  needs  less 
to  be  defended.  So  long  as  its  aspirations  re- 
main so  high  and  its  accomplishments  so 
unquestioned  by  competent  people  its  course 
must  continue  to  be  upwards.  Of  course,  as 
Representative  Roy,  a  physician  on  our  leg- 
islative committee,  said  recently  In  contrast- 
ing tho  different  magnitude  of  work  re- 
quired to  buUd  up  rather  than  discontinue 
programs,  "Any  Jackass  can  kick  down  a 
barn  but  It  takes  a  carpenter  to  build  one." 
Thus  one  does  have  to  remain  alert  to  at- 
tack from  the  Ignorant  or  intentionally 
destructive. 

REMEMBER  THE  HUMAN  VALUES 

Finally,  remember  the  human  values.  We 
are  dependent  on  the  work  of  great  scientists 
here  and  throughout  the  nation,  on  teachers 
and  professional  people  of  all  levels,  but  we 
are  also  dependent  on  those  who  in  doing 
lesser  tasks  will  make  it  possible  for  these 
with  special  gifts  to  utilize  those  gifts  opti- 
mally. There  is  xnifinlshed  work  to  be  done 
in  the  area  of  equality  of  opportunity,  of 
abolishment  of  prejudices  of  various  kinds. 
Then,  too,  there  will  be  the  Invitation  to  copy 
harshness  and  Insensitivity  that  may  be  seen 
elsewhere.  Times  of  crisis  always  bring  pres- 
sures for  friends  to  fight  friends,  to  forget 
the  broader  enemy  of  disease  and  ignorance, 
and  to  strike  out  for  trivial  reasons  at  those 
close  at  hand. 

NIH   DIRECTOR'S  OFFICE  A  BUFFER 

Last  week  at  the  Institute  Director's  meet- 
ing I  made  a  special  plea  that  as  the  Ofnce 
of  the  Director,  NIH,  carries  out  its  necessary 
role  of  serving  tis  something  of  a  buffer  be- 
tween "NIH  Internal"  and  "NIH  external" 
that  people  remember  the  special  strains  that 
John  Sherman  and  Bob  Berliner  have  in  this 
interim  period,  and  continue  to  give  them 
the  type  of  support  given  me.  I  am  of  course 
keenly  disappointed  that  the  promise  in 
December  of  a  new  and  fully  qualified  Direc- 
tor of  NIH  has  still  not  been  fulfilled  by  May. 
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I  do  not  know  how  long  this  del^y  will  con- 
tinue, but  I  urge  you  to  support  each  other 
and  to  continue  to  support  John  and  Bob 
during  the  Interim. 

John  ^Gardner  has  said  that  institutions 
can,  In  contrast  to  individtials,  age  without 
losing  their,  vigor  and  effectiveness.  Tliey  are 
revitalized  by  the  addition  of  new  people. 
NIH  can  contintie  to  evolve  as  it  has  done 
over  the  past  decades,  by  maintaining  iits 
flexibility  in  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  Its  programs.  It  needs  the  com- 
petence of  the  experienced  and  the  vigor  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  new  Initiates.  Today  es- 
pecially, It  needs  all  of  you  to  continue  to 
pull  together  for  the  good  of  the  Nation. 

Finally  let  me  say  how  much  Ann  and  I 
are  looking  forward  to  the  next  phase  of  our 
career — that  of  taking  a  sabbatical  year,  as 
a  Scholar-in-Residence  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  and  a  Distinguished  Fellow  at  the 
Institute  of  Medicine  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences. 


^ 

IRS  PRIVATE  RULINGS  MADE  PUB- 
LIC BY  U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT 
RULING 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  8,  1973 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
a  shocking  policy  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  that  private  rulings  have 
been  treated  as  militai-y  secrets.  This  has 
not  been  a  question  of  national  security. 
By  staunchly  supporting  this  position, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  con- 
tributed to  the  erosion  of  public  con- 
fidence in  the  fairness  of  the  American 
tax  structure. 

The  practice  of  issuing  private  rulings 
extended  the  inequity  that  already  ex- 
isted in  our  tax  law. 

A  taxpayer  almost  always  must  retain 
tax  counsel  from  an  established  law  firm 
in  order  to  successfully  obtain  a  private 
i-uling,  a  practice  which  few  taxpayers 
can  afford. 

In  1971,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
issued  32,000  binding  secret  rulings  to 
those  wealthy  enough  to  hire  expensive 
tax  lawyers  to  challenge  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  The  private  ruling 
process  could  best  be  described  as  "let's 
make  a  deal." 

In  1969,  one  corporation  received  a 
Christmas  gift  of  a  i-uling  from  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  which  allowed 
this  company  to  retroactively  adopt 
guideline  depreciation — a  tax  election 
which  had  been  available  since  1962.  As 
a  result,  for  the  years  1962  through  1968, 
the  company  received  $48,500,000  in  re- 
funds plus  interest  from  the  Federal 
(  Treasury  of  $17,500,000.  It  appears  that 
this  $48,500,000  "excess"  tax  paid,  and 
later  refunded,  had  been  passed  on  to 
their  customers  in  a  higher  rate  struc- 
ture in  those  years.  When  refunded,  the 
money  and  interest  wei'e  recorded  as 
"extraordinary  items."  A  well-chosen  de- 
scription, "extraordinai-y  item" — the  pri- 
vate ruling  in  itself  is  extraordinary.  This 
shocking  example  was  not  made  public. 

As  a  more  serious  matter,  a  major  cor- 
poration or  an  affluent  individual  is  geil- 
erally  able  to  learn  of  pri\ate  rulii^gs 
which  have  been  issued  to  other  taxpay- 
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ers  and  which  he  can  use  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage. Although  these  rulings  are  not 
known  to  the  general  public,  they  are 
often  made  available  to  select  groups  in 
commercial  or  legal  circles. 

An  objection  to  making  all  rulings 
public  has  been  that  such  a  policy  might 
dry  up  the  rulings  process.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  would  be  reluctant  to 
rule  in  many  situations  if  the  rulings 
would  have  miiversal  applicability. 

I  do  not  see  this  as  objectionable — as 
a  matter  of  record  I  would  find  it  desira- 
ble. 

The  tax  laws  and  experts  have  already 
unfairly  tipped  the  scales  of  equity  in 
favor  of  wealthy  individuals  and  corpo- 
rate giants.  I  see  no  need  for  "special  dis- 
pensations" from  laws  that  others  must 
abide  by. 

The  following  is  a  rather  historic  press 
release  by  the  plaintiff  and  the  court 
order  of  Judge  Aubrey  E.  Robinson,  Jr., 
making  public  most  private  rulings  of  the 
JRS.  This  is  truly  a  milestone  in  public 
disclosure. 

Press  Release 

Washington.  D.C. — A  U.S.  District  Court 
here  has  ruled  in  favor  of  Tax  Analysts  and 
Advocates  in  its  Freedom  of  Information  suit 
to  open  to  public  examination  private  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  rulings.  In  addition. 
Judge  Aubrey  E.  Robinson  ordered  that  cer- 
tain related  documents  be  made  public,  in- 
cluding an  index  to  the  rulings.  Rulings  are 
official  IRS  interpretations  of  the  tax  laws 
which  are  furnislied  in  response  to  requests 
by  corporations  and  individual  taxpayers. 

The  basic  impact  of  the  court's  decision 
will  be  to  make  available  to  the  general  pub- 
lic rulings  that  have  been  known  to  date, 
only  by  a  few  select  tax  lawyers. 

As  Judge  Robinson  stated  in  his  14-page 
opinion,  'private  letter  rulings  are,  in  fact, 
uidely  disseminated  among  the  tax  bar  and 
taxpayers  with  similar  interests  and  prob- 
lems and  .  .  .  the  IRS  is  aware  of  this  prac- 
tice." Thus,  lie  said,  "a  body  of  "private  law' 
has  been  created  which  Is  accessible  to  knowl- 
edgeable tax  practitioners  and  those  able  to 
afford  their  services.  It  is  only  the  general 
public  which  has  been  denied  access  to  the 
IRS"  private  rulings." 

Judge  Robinson  wTote  that  "public  avail- 
ability and  scrutiny  are  the  very  fundamen- 
tal policies  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  For  one  finidamental  principle  is  that 
■secret  law  is  an  abomination.'  " 

Tlie  decision  means,  for  example,  that  doc- 
lunents  pertaining  to  the  controversial  ac- 
quisition of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Co.  by  the  International  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Corp.  win  now  be  available  to  the  press 
and  public.  A  favorable  tax  ruling  was  key  to 
that  acquisition. 

TA  A  is  preparing  requests  for  documents 
relating  to  a  number  of  letter  rulings,  includ- 
ing the  one  rendered  in  the  ITT-Hartford 
case. 

"This  decision  will  probably  result  in  the 
most  basic  change  in  IRS  admilnstratlve  pro- 
cedures since  the  agency  was  forced  by  Con- 
gress to  liberalize  its  publication  practices 
more  than  20  years  ago,"  asserted  Thomas  F. 
Field,  executive  director  of  TA/A,  a  Wasli- 
Ington-based  Interest  tax  law  firm. 

Prior  to  1952,  the  IRS  was  publishing  a 
few  score  rulings  eacli  year.  At  that  time 
it  increased  the  number  and  It  currently 
averages  between  500  and  600  a  year  out  of 
about  30.000.  The  rest  are  so-called  "letter 
rulings" — luipublished  letters  sent  to  tax- 
payers who  have  asked  for  an  IRS  determi- 
nation of  the  tax  consequences  of  actions 
contemplated   or  already  taken. 

Many  of  these  are  routine  but  tliou.sands 
are  retained  permanently  by  IRS  for  ref- 
erence purposes.  TA  A  contended,  and   the 
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court  agreed,  that,  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act.  letter  rulings  are  "interpre- 
tations .  .  .  adopted  by  the  agency"  and.  tluis, 
reqvilred  to  be  publicly  available. 

Judge  Robinson's  decision  means  that  four 
types  of  documents  must  be  made  available 
to  the  press  and  the  public: 

Letter  rulings  which  are  used  as  refer- 
ence for  future  rulings. 

Technical  advice  memoranda,  which  are 
sent  to  IRS  agents  in  the  field  who  liave  been 
asked  for  advice  about  how  to  handle  an 
audit  of  a  taxpayer. 

Tlie  index  to  the  private  rulings  tliat  are 
uaed  for  reference  by  the  IRS. 

Correspondence  from  Congress,  business 
firms  and  the  general  public  witii  respect  to 
rulings. 

Field  dispvited  comments  by  some  critic; 
who  liRd  argued  that  if  TA  A  were  succe.ss- 
f  ul  in  the  suit,  it  would  destroy  the  IRS  rule- 
making pi'ocess  and  delay  answers  to  tax- 
payer requests  for  an  IRS  opinion  on  their 
tax  problems. 

"We  are  confident  on  the  basis  of  extended 
discussions  with  tax  practitioners  that  tl;e 
rulemaking  process  will  actually  benefit  from 
this  decision,"  Field  said.  "The  process  will 
definitely  not  be  destroyed  any  more  tiir.n 
the  judicial  system  is  damaged  by  making 
court  opinions  public. 

"As  for  a  slowdown,  the  net  result  may 
actually  be  faster  decisions  due  to  a  de- 
creased IRS  workload.  Public  availability  of 
heretofore  private  rulings  will  tell  all  "tax- 
payers what  the  IRS  position  is  in  certain 
fact  sitviatlons  that  may  be  generally  ap- 
plicable. This  will  make  it  unnecessary  for 
many  taxpayers  to  ask  for  a  separate  opin- 
Ion. " 

Field  said  that  TA  A  recognizes  that  the 
usefulness  of  this  decision  to  the  public 
and  tax  practitioners  outside  of  Washing- 
ton will  be  diminished  if  no  practical  accc.-.s 
to  the  now-public  documents  is  established 
Thus,  he  said,  TA  A  will  announce  next  week 
a  service  which  will  enable  interested  mem- 
bers of  the  tax  bar  and  the  press  to  obtain 
such  access. 

Judge  Robinson's  decision  was  made  in 
response  to  a  TA  A  request  for  docimiens 
relating  to  percentage  depletion  for  pro- 
ducers of  hard  minerals.  TA  A  wanted  to  de- 
termine whether  IRS  hearings  on  proposed 
(since  adopted)  percentage  depletion  regu- 
lations (section  613  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code)  w^e,  in  part,  a  sham  became 
IRS  letter  rulinjs  already  had  committed  tl>e 
agency  into  a  position  on  the  regulatioiis. 
"If  we  find  that  this,  indeed,  was  the  case." 
Field  said,  "we  will  consider  further  legal 
action." 

The  suit  originally  was  filed  April  28,  1972. 
Judge  Robinson  ordered  the  IRS  to  make  tiie 
documents  available  within  30  days. 

The  attorney  in  the  suit  was  William  A. 
Dobrovlr.  Washington  public  interest  lawyer, 
who  has  handled  most  of  the  leading  free- 
dom of  information  cases  in  the  past  few 
years. 

The  decision  came  less  tlian  a  week  after 
TA  A  accepted  a  Treasury  Department  set- 
tlement offer  in  another  Freedom  of  In- 
formation suit  to  require  tliat  Treasury  open 
to  public  scrutiny  the  Treasury's  tax  cor- 
respondence and  formal  reports  to  Congress 
on  tax  legislation. 

(U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  erf  Co- 
lumbia, Civil  Action  No.  841-72 1 
Tax  Analysts  and  Advocates 
Tiio.MAs  F.  Field  i\  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  et  al. 

ORDER 

Upon  the  considerations  expressed  in  ilie 
Opinion  entered  herein  this  date,  and  upon 
consideration  of  the  entire  record,  it  is  this 
6th  dftf  of  June.  1973. 

Ordered,  that  Defendants'  Motion  for  Sum- 
niary  Judgment  be  and  liereby  is  denied, 
and  ii  is 
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Further  ordered,  that  Plaintiffs'  Motion 
for  Summary  Judgment  be  and  hereby  Is 
granted,  and  It  Is 

Further  ordered,  that  Defendants  shall 
make  available  to  Plaintiffs  for  Inspection 
and  copying  within  hirty  (30)  days  of  date 
all  letter  rulings,  technical  advice  memo- 
rand*  and  communications  sought  by  Plain- 
tiffs herein,  intact  and  without  deleti<»i,  ex- 
cept for  those  Items  which,  within  said 
thirty  (30)  days  period.  Defendants  submit 


to  the  Court  sealed  and  Intact,  without  de- 
letion but  with  any  proposed  deletions  in- 
dicated, for  in  camera  review  as  to  whether 
proposed  deletion  of  Information  is  Justified 
\inder  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  to- 
gether with  a  detailed  written  explanation  of 
the  Justification  for  each  deletion,  and  it  is 
Further  ordered,  that  Defendants  shall 
make  available  to  Plaintiffs  for  inspection 
and  copying  within  thirty  (30)  days  of  date 
all  items  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service's 


index-digest  reference  card  file  sought  by 
Plaintiffs  herein,  and  all  memoranda  of  con- 
ferences and  telephone  calls  relating  to  the 
letter  rulings  and  technical  advice  memo- 
randa Involved  herein,  unleiss  within  said 
thirty  (30)  day  period  those  items  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  Court  for  in  camera  review  as 
to  whether  they  may  be  properly  withheld  as 
internal  memoranda  within  the  meaning  of 
exemption  5,  5  XSS.C.  5  652(b)(5),  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act. 


SENATE— J/o/irfaf^,  June  11, 1973 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Walter  D. 
Httbdlestow,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Kentucky.       

PRAYER 

The  Chj^Dlain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Lord  our  God,  who  has  watched  over 
tis  in  our  separation,  draw  us  close  to 
Thee  that  we  may  be  closer  to  one  an- 
other Jn  understanding  and  in  work. 

We  pray  especially  for  the  youth  of 
this  land  emerging  from  the  academic 
world  to  the  arena  where  life's  vocations 
are  fulfilled.  May  their  flowering  ideal- 
Ism  and  dreams  of  a  better  world  not  be 
crushed  by  disappointment,  cynicism  or 
fear.  Give  us  ears  to  hoar  their  message 
and  hearts  to  understand  their  yearh- 
Ings.  O  Lord,  be  with  all  the  young 
wherever  they  may  be,  on  campus,  on 
missions  of  mercy,  at  work  with  their 
hands  and  minds,  or  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  guarding  them  in  temptation  and 
strengthening  them  in  hours  of  peril. 
And  to  all  who  labor  in  the  Government, 
the  young  and  the  mature,  give  that 
deeper  insight  and  that  loftier  courage 
which  enables  them  to  act  not  alone  for 
today,  but  for  the  coming  day  of  Thy 
kingdom. 

We  pray  in  the  Master's  name.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OP  ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  please  read^  communication  to  the 
Senate  from^Jlie  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  11,  1973. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  ofBclal  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Walter  D. 
HuDDLESTON,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastiand, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  nomi- 
nations, were  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mi-.  Marks,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Httddleston) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

<The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

MESSAGE  FROM   THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (HJi.  7670)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1974 
for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  in  which  It  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (JfJl.  4443)  for  the  relief  of 
Ronald  K.  Downie. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  7670)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1974  for 
certain  maritime  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  was  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
June  8,  1973.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OP  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  vm,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  committees 


may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXCLUSIVE  TERRITORIAL 
ARRANGEMENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
178,  S.  978. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bin  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

S.  978.  To  amend  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (15  JJS.C.  45)  to  provide  that 
under  certain  circumstances  exclusive  ter- 
ritorial arrangements  shall  not  be  deemed 
unlawful. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  amendments,  on  page  2, 
hne  6,  after  the  word  "traderaarked", 
strike  out  "food"  and  insert  "soft  drink"; 
in  line  13,  after  the  word  "if",  insert  "in 
such  defined  geographic  area";  in  line 
14  after  the  .word  "in",  strike  out  "free 
and  open"  and  insert  "substantial  and 
effective";  and,  in  line  17,  after  the  word 
"in",  strike  out  "free  and  open"  and  in- 
sert "substantial  and  effective";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represerttatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
5(a)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  45)  Is  amended  by  insertion  of  a 
new  subsection  (3)  as  follows:  jj 

"(3)  Nothing  contained  In  this  A^  or  In 
any  of  the  antitrust  Acts,  shall  render  un- 
lawful the  Inclusion  and  enforcement  in  any 
trademark  licensing  contract  or  agreement, 
pursuant  to  which  the  licensee  engages  In  tlie 
manufacture  (Including  manufacture  by  a 
sublicensee,  agent,  or  subcontractor),  dis- 
tribution, and  sale  of  a  trademarked  soft 
drink  product,  of  provisions  granting  the 
licensee  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  to  manu- 
facture, distribute,  and  sell  such  product  in 
a  defined  geographic  area  or  limiting  the 
licensee,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  the  manu- 
facture, distribution,  and  sale  of  such  prod- 
uct only  for  ultimate  resale  to  consumers 
within  a  defined  geographic  area:  Provided, 
That  this  subsection  shall  apply  only  if  in 
such  defined  geographic  area  (1)  such  prod- 
uct Is  in  substantial  and  effective  competi- 
tion with  products  of  the  same  general  class 
manufactured,  distributed,  and  sold  by 
others,  (2)  the  licensee  is  in  substantial  and 
effective  competition  with  vendors  of  other 
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products  of  the  same  general  class,  and  (3) 
the  licensor  retains  control  over  the  nature 
and  quality  of  svich  product  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Trademark  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  1051)." 

Sec.  2.  Subsections  3.  4,  5,  and  6  of  section 
5(8)  are  redesignated  4.  5,  6,  and  7,  respec- 
tively. 

Sec.  3.  Subsections  5  (as  redesignated)  of 
section  5(a)  is  amended  by  deleting  "(3)" 
and  inserting  '(4)"  in  lieu  thereof. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  timet 
and  passed.  ) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  me 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (Ko. 
93-188)  explaining  the  purposes  of  ihe 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PXJRPOSE    OF    AMENDMENTS 

The  bill  has  been  amended  to  clarify  the 
circumstances  under  which  provisions  of  a 
license  or^agreement  granting  a  sole  and  ex- 
clusive right  to  manufacture,  distribute  and 
sell  irademarked  soft  drink  products  in  a 
defined  geographic  area  are  not  in  connlct 
with  the  antitrust  laws. 

Based  on  the  record  developed  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  the 
Committee  belie  es  that  competitive  condi- 
tions peculiar  to  local  markets  vary  signifi- 
cantly, and  that  the  lawfulness  of  such  ter- 
ritorial provisions  should  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  competitive  conditions  iinique  to 
each  licensee's  territory.  The  Committee  has 
adopted  Amendment  No.  1  to  make  clear  Its 
Intent  that  the  standards  prescribed  by  the 
bill  be  applied  locally  on  the  basic  of  the 
competitive  situation  In  "such  defined  geo- 
graphic area",  i.e.,  the  territory  of  the  licensee 
whose  right  to  be  the  sole  and  exclusive 
seller  is  subject  to  challenge. 

The  bill  as  Introduced  was  applicable  to 
trademarked  food  products.  The  hearings  on 
the  bill  held  in  August  and  September  1972 
concentrated  for  the  most  part  on  the  soft 
drink  Industry.  Thus,  the  Committee  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  carefully  examine  the  com- 
petitive conditions  in  that  industry.  Since 
the  term  "trademarked  food  products"  has 
a  larger  connotation  than  just  soft  drinks 
and  since  this  Committee  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  examine  the  competitive  con- 
ditions in  such  other  industries,  we  have  sub- 
stituted the  words  "trademarked  soft  drink 
products"  for  "trademarked  food  products". 
Thus,  the  bill  has  application  only  to  trade- 
marked  soft  drink  products. 

The  bill,  as  originally  introduced,  provided 
that  territorial  provisions  in  licenses  to  man- 
ufacture, distribute  and  sell  a  trademarked 
food  product  are  lawful  If  "(1)  such  prod- 
uct is  in  free  and  open  competition  with 
products  of  the  same  general  class  manu- 
factured, distributed,  and  sold  by  others. 
(2)  the  licensee  Is  in  free  and  open  competi- 
tion with  vendors  of  other  products  of  the 
same  general  class,  and  (3)  the  licensor  re- 
tains control  over  the  nature  and  quality  of 
such  product  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Trademark  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended  (15  U.S.C.  1051)."  At  the  hear- v 
Ings  held  on  the  bill  during  August  and 
September.  1972,  and  in  several  statements 
subsequently  submitted,  concern  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  proposed  legislation  would 
establish  a  virtual  rule  of  per  se  legality, 
largely  because  of  the  judicial  gloss  given  to 
■free  and  open  competition"  In  Interpreting 
the  meaning  of  that  phrase  as  used  in  the 
McGuire  Act,  the  Miller-Tydlngs  Act,  and 
numerous  state  Fair  Trade  statutes.  This 
Committee  eschews  reliance  on  per  se  rules, 
whether  the  rule  be  one  of  per  se  Illegality 


or  per  se  legality,  in  judging  the  validity  of 
territorial  provisions  in  licenses  to  manu- 
facture, distribute  and  sell  trademarked 
soft  drink  products.  Accordingly,  this  Com- 
mittee has  stricken  the  phrase  "free  and 
open"  from  the  langviage  of  the  bill  and  sub- 
stituted therefor  the  phrase  "substantial  and 
effective".  • 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  preclude  all 
challenges  to  these  agreements  under  the 
antitrust  laws.  Rather,  given  the  testimony 
that  such  agreements  can  do  more  competi- 
tive good  tlian  harm,  it  is  intended  that 
they  should  not  be  held  per  se  illegal.  The 
test  of  whether  there  is  "substantial  and 
effective"  competition  in  the  territory  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  traditional  "rule 
of  reason"  approach.  The  number  of  brands, 
types,  and  flavors  of  competing  products 
available  in  the  licensee's  territory  from 
which  consumers  can  choose,  the  number  of 
retail  price  options  available  to  consumers, 
the  degree  of  service  competition  among 
vendors,  and  the  number  and  strength  of 
sellers  of  competing  products  in  the  terri- 
tory would  certainly  weigh  toward  a  finding 
of  substantial  and  effective  competition. 

Factors  weighing  against  such  a  finding 
would,  of  course,  be  evidenced  by  such  things 
a^the  persistence  of  long  run  monopoly 
profit,  the  Inability  of  new  firms  to  enter  the 
market,  the  persistence  of  .inefficiency  and 
waste,  the  failure  of  output  levels  to  respond 
to  consumer  demands,  and  a  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity to  Introduce  more  efficient  methods 
and  processes.  The  absence  of  intrabrand 
competition  which  is  Inherent  In  the  exclu- 
sive territorial  franchise  system  would  not 
be  a  factor  svtggesting  the  lack  of  substantial 
and  effective  competition  In  a  defined  geo- 
graphic area.  The  Committee  does  not  Intend 
to  establish  rules  for  determining  when  there 
Is  substantial  and  effective  competition,  but 
rather  to  allow  the  courts  to  give  appropri- 
ate weight  to  these  economic  indicia  of  com- 
petition as  they  deem  necessary. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
make  clear  that  the  traditional  territorial 
franchise  system  under  which  certain  trade- 
marked  soft  drinks  are  manufactured,  dls- 
trlbvited  and  sold  is  lawful  under  the  anti- 
trust laws,  so  long  as  there  is  sxibstantial  and 
effective  competition  among  different  prod- 
ucts and  vendors.  If,  however,  it  can  be  es- 
tablished that  there  Is  not  svibstantlal  and 
effective  Interbrand  competition  *  within  the 
defined  geographic  area  for  which  the  license 
Is  granted,  the  provisions  of  this  bill  shall 
not  apply. 

The  territorial  franchise  system,  under 
which  licensees  are  granted  the  excUisive 
right  to  manvifacture,  distribute  and  sell 
trademarked  soft  drink  products  within  de- 
fined geographic  areas,  has  been  In  use  In 
the  soft  drink  Industry  for  three-quarters  of 
a  century. 

It  is  the  basis  on  which  over  2,700  bottlers 
have  made  capital  investments  amounting  to 
billions  of  dollars."  Throughout  the  hearings, 
arguments  were  made  that  exclusive  territo- 
rial allocations,  in  fact,  promote  Interbrand 
competition.  On  the  other  hand  arguments 
also  were  made  to  the  effect  that  such  exclu- 
sive territories  have  the  opposite  effect  and 
lead  instead  to  reduced  competition.  Thus, 
the  Committee  feels  that  it  should  not  adopt 
either  a  per  se  illegality  or  per  se  legality 
approach,  but  that  the  validity  of  territorial 
provisions  in  licenses  to  manufacture,  dis- 
tribute and  sell  trademarked  soft  drink  prod- 
ucts should  be  determined  upon  a  rule  of 
reason  approach. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  brought 
a  series  of  actions  which  challenge  the  ter- 
ritorial provisions  contained  In  bottlers' 
trademark  licensees,  and  which  are  designed 
to  restructure  the  soft  drink  industry.-'  In 
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these  cases,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
charged  that  such  exclusive  territorial  pro- 
visions in  and  of  thenvselves  constitute  an 
unfair  method  of  competition  and  imfalr  acts 
or  practices,  in  commerce,  in  violation  of 
Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act.  The  respondents  in  these  cases  general- 
ly denied  such  a  per  se  approach  and.  In  fact, 
claimed  that  the  validity  of  the  provisions 
in  their  license  agreements  must  be  deter- 
mined not  on  the  foreclosure  of  intrabrand 
competition  inherent  in  the  territorial  pro- 
visions, but  upon  the  reasonableness  of  the 
territorial  provisions  when  considered  in  cou- 
nectioii  with  the  soft  drink  market  as  a  whole 
for  which  many  brands  of  soft  drinks  com- 
pete under  numerous  tradenames.  In  short, 
these  respondents  claim  that  the  encourage- 
ment of  Interbrand  competition  by  such  li- 
censing arrangements  outweighs  any  diminu- 
tion of  intrabrand  competition. 

The  Committee  Is  mindful  that— ttee  Su- 
preme Court  has  stated  that  the  balancing 
of  complex  economic  and  social  value  of 
the  kind  involved  here  Is  the  proper  func- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  the  action  of  the 
Committee  is  consistent  with  this  reasGMiing.' 
Congressional  action  Is  particularly  appro- 
priate where  the  basic  structure  of  a  long 
established  Industry  is  challenged  in  a  way 
which  threatens  to  disrupt  thousands  of  peo- 
ple and  businesses. 

Historically,  the  Congress  has  been  com- 
mitted to  fostering  competition  as  the  most 
effective  means  of  protecting  the  public  in- 
terest and,  at  the  same  time,  to  promoting 
an  economic  system  of  Independent  loc.il 
businesses  which  can  effectively  compete 
with  one  another.'- 

The  Committee  has  concluded  that  the 
preseiit  territorial  franchise  system  In  the 
soft  drink  bottling  industry  can  foster  effec- 
tive competition.  The  Committee  recognizes 
that  the  destruction  of  the  system,  could  de- 
press the  value  of  the  franchlsed  bottling 
plants,  and  cause  a  tremendous  economic 
harm  to  hundreds  of  small  bottlers  who 
have  depended  on  this  system  for  long  years 
Rattier.  It  is  the  Judgment  of  this  Committee, 
based  on  the  record,  that  the  public  int«rest 
may  very  well  be  protected  by  vigorous  Inter- 
band  competition  among  the  various  soft 
drink  products.  This  legislation  would  not 
only  preserve  such  competition  and  protect 
the  consumer  but  also  Insure  the  continued 
opportunity  for  small  local  indepeiident  busi- 
ness units  to  survive.  Thus,  It  has  approved 
this  legislation,  which  shall  be  applicable  in 
those  areas  where  substantial  and  effective 
interbrand  competition  exists. 

HISTORY 

On  February  7.  1972,  Senator  Eastland,  for 
himself  and  31  cosponsors  introduced  S.  3133. 
a  bill  to  protect  territorial  provisions  In  li- 
censes to  manufacture,  distribute  and  sell 
trademarked  food  products.  The  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee. Five  days  of  hearings  were  held 
during  August  and  September  1972,  and  con- 
siderable data  was  supplied  at  the  Subcom- 
mittee's request  by  syrup  companies  and 
bottlers.  When  the  92d  Congress  ended.  41 
Senators  and  185  Representatives  had  joined 
In  sponsoring  similar  legislative  proposals. 

On  February  22.  1973,  Senator  Eastland 
with  40  co-sponsors,  reintroduced  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  Tlie  bill  was  again  referred 
to  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommit- 
tee, which,  on  April  12.  1973.  ordered  the  bill 
reported  favorably  with  amendments  de- 
scribed above. 

BACKGROUND 

Under  the  trademark  licensing  system 
which  exists  In  the  soft  drink  Industry,  the 
franchise  company  produces  and  sells  syrups 
or  flavoring  concentrates  to  the  Independent 
bottler,  participates  In  advertising  and  pro- 
motion expenditures  made  In  connection 
with  trademarked  products,  provides  advice 
and  technical  assistance  on  production,  qual- 
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Ity  control,  management  and  sales  problems, 
and  assists  In  development  and  test  market- 
ing of  new  products  and  containers.  The  bot- 
tler m  turn  manufactures,  distributes  and 
sells  the  trademarked  products,  and  provides 
the  capital  Investment  necessary  for  his  mar- 
ket. He  determines  the  plant  and  equipment 
to  be  used,  the  volume  ot  production  by  size 
and  type  of  container,  the  product  mix,  the 
price  to  be  charged,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  can  maximize  his  market  penetration  to 
secure  the  widest  possible  distribution  of  his 
products  throughout  the  territory. 

Territorial  provisions  in  the  bottling  In- 
dustry originated  from  a  need  to  Induce  local 
businessmeti  to  make  investments  necessary 
to  serve  local  markets.  In  addition,  the  serv- 
ices Involved  in  retrieving  returnable  bottles, 
the  first  soft  drink  container,  placed  natural 
limits  on  the  area  that  could  be  served  ef- 
fectively by  any  single  bottler.  Precise  mar- 
keting areas  were  thus  defined  and  help  ac- 
count for  the  unique  character  of  the  In- 
dustry today. 

ANALYSIS 

This  Act  amends  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  and  the  antitrust  laws  to  clarify 
the  circumstances  under  which  exclusive 
territorial  licenses  to  manufacture,  distribute 
and  sell  trademarked  soft  drink  products 
shall  not  be  deemed  unlawful.  It  is  the  Com- 
mlttees  intent  and  purpose  to  provide  that 
U  the  requirements  of  this  bUl  are  met.  the 
relevant  territorial  provisions  are  not  only 
lawful,  but  also  enforceable  through  Judicial 
proceedings.  Nothing  in  this  bill  is  Intended 
to  protect  any  other  provisions  in  such  trade- 
mark licenses,  or  any  practice  or  conduct  or 
those  licensed  to  manufacture,  distribute  and 
sell  trademarked  soft  drink  products,  from 
chaUenge  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

This  legislation  applies  to  situations  in 
■which  a  trademark  owner  grants  licensees  the 
right  to  manufacture,  distribute  and  sell 
trademarked  soft  drink  products  In  specifi- 
cally defined  geographic  areas.  Such  a  sys- 
tem exists  In  the  soft  drink  Industry  where 
licensees  either  manufacture  soft  drink  prod- 
ucts, or  contract  with  other  parties  to  have 
manufactured  those  products  which  they 
may  not  be  equipped  to  produce,  but  for 
which  they  remain  responsible  for  adherence 
to  the  licensors  quality  control  and  trade- 
mark standards. 

Consistent  with  the  Committee's  purpose 
to  preserve  the  present  system  of  local 
manufacture,  distribution  and  sale,  the  bill 
makes  lawful  license  provisions  which  have 
the  effect  of  precluding  indirect  evasions  of 
the  license  agreement.  Thus,  the  exclusive 
territorial  rights  of  one  licensee  are  pro- 
,  tected  from  direct  or  Indirect  sales  by  the 
licensor  or  any  of  its  other  licensees  Into  his 
defined  geographic  area,  so  long  as  there  Is 
substantial  and  effective  compeUtlon  within 
his  territory. 

Substantial  and  effective  competition  re- 
quires that  there  be  both  competition  from 
other  products  and  other  vendors.  This 
phrase,  like  other  phrases  of  general  conno- 
tation used  In  the  antitrust  laws  gives  the 
courts  flexibility  to  deal  with  specific  situa- 
tions. In  determining  whether  substantial 
and  effective  Interbrand  competition  exists, 
this  Committee  recognizes  that  there  is  no 
single,  universally  reliable  Indicator  of  Inter- 
brand competition  or  Us  absence. 

Whether  or  not  there  Is  substantial  and 
effective  competition  within  a  licensees  de- 
fined geographic  area  from  other  brands  and 
vendors  depends  upon  such  factors  as:  the 
number  of  brands,  types,  and  flavors  of  com- 
peting products  available  In  the  licensees 
territory  from  which  consumers  can  choose; 
persistence  of  long  run  monopoly  profit;  the 
number  of  retail  price  cations  available  to 
consumers:  the  persistence  of  Inefficiency 
and  waste;  the  degree  of  service  competition 
among  vendors:  ejwe  of  entry  Into  the  mar- 
ket;  the  faUure  of  output  levels  to  respond 
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to  consumer  demands;  the  number  and 
strength  of  sellers  of  competing  products  In 
the  territory;  and  a  lack  of  opportunity  to 
introduce  more  efficient  methods  and  proc- 
esses. The  Committee  Intends  to  prescribe 
no  hard  and  fast  rule  for  determining  sub- 
stantial and  effective  Interbrand  competition 
from  among  these  factors,  but  rather  to  al- 
low the  courts  discretion  to  give  appropriate 
weight  to  these  economic  indicia  of  competi- 
tion as  they  deem  necessary  in  each  dis- 
tinctly unique  local  market. 

FOOTNOTES      ^ 

'  /nterbrand  competition  takes  place  among 
products  of  different  brands,  /nirabrand 
competition,  on  the  other  hand.  Involves 
competition  among  products  of  the  same 
brand  sold  by  different  vendcws. 

'The  term  "bottler"  is  trade  language  In 
the  soft  drink  industry  used  to  refer  to  all 
franchisees.  Including  bottling  subsidiaries 
of  franchisors,  who  are  licensed  to  manufac- 
ture, distribute  and  sell  soft  drinks  in  bot- 
tles, cans,  and  other  containers. 

'Complaints  filed  on  July  15,  1971,  against 
Crush  International  Ltd.,  Dr.  Pepper  Co.,  The 
Coca-Cola  Co..  Pepsico.  Inc.,  The  Seven-Up 
Co.,  Royal  Crown  Cola  Co.,  and  Cott  Corp. 
.  (PTC  Docket  Nos.  8853-59) ;  subsequently,  on 
Mar.  9,  1972,  a  similar  complaint  was  issued 
against  Canada.JDry  Corp.  (FTc  Docket  No. 
8877). 

♦  "There  have  been  tremendous  departures 
from  the  notion  of  a  free  enterprise  system  as 
it  was  originally  conceived  in  this  country. 
These  departures  have  been  the  product  of 
congressional  action  and  the  will  of  the 
people.  If  a  decision  Is  to  be  made  to  sacrifice 
competition  Is  one  portion  of  the  economy 
for  greater  competition  In  another  portion, 
this  too  Is  a  decision  which  must  be  made  by 
Congress  and  not  by  private  forces  or  by  the 
courts.  Private  forces  are  too  keenly  aware 
of  their  own  Interests  In  making  such  de- 
cisions and  courts  are  ill-equipped  and  111- 
sltuated  for  such  decisionmaking.  To  analyze, 
interpret,  and  evaluate  the  myriad  of  com- 
peting interests  and  the  endless  data  which 
would  surely  be  brought  to  bear  on  such  de- 
cisions, and  to  make  the  delicate  Judgment  on 
the  relative  values  to  society  of  competitive 
areas  of  the  economy,  the  Judgement  of  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  Is  re- 
quired." United  States  v.  Topco  Associates 
Inc.,  405  U.S.  596.  611-12  (1972)  (Marshall! 
J.) 

'Throughout  the  history  of  these  [anti- 
trust) statutes  It  has  been  constantly  as- 
sumed that  one  of  their  purposes  was  to  per- 
petuate and  preserve,  for  Its  own  sake  and  In 
spite  of  possible  cost,  and  organization  of 
industry  in  small  units  which  can  effectively 
compete  with  each  other."  United  States  v. 
Aluminum  Company  o/  AmericA,  148  P2d 
416.  429  (2d  Clr.  1945)    (L.  Hand.  J.) 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar,  imder 
New  Reports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  under  New  Reports,  will  be 
stated. 


unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions were  considered  and  confirmed 
en  bloc. 


U.S.  ARMY 


Tiie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


U.S.  NAVY 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  TFE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Army,  which  had  been  placed  on  the 
Secretary's  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  ea 
bloc. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  bu^ness. 

Mr.  MANSKELD.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  the  last  group  of  nomina- 
tions approved  by  the  Senate  last  week. 
the  President  be  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  those  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL    TRANSPORTATION 
CRISIS  EMERGING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  received  from  the  National  Gov- 
ernors Conference  Committee  on  Trans- 
portation, Commerce,  and  Technology  a 
telegram  relating  to  the  emerging  na- 
tional transportation  crisis.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  telegram  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Boston,   Mass., 

June  8.  1973. 
Senator  Mike  Manspikld, 
Senate  Majority  Leader, 
The  Capitol,  Washington,  DC. 

National  Governors  Conference  Committee 
on    Transportation,    Technology    and    Com- 
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merce  met  this  week  and  revie'.ved  progress 
to  date  in  developing  effective  programs  and 
policies  that  will  solve  our  Nation's  serioiis 
transportation  problems.  There  is  growing 
national  transportation  crisis  emerging  and 
only  prompt  decisive  and  comprehensive  ac- 
tion at  the.  national  level  will  avert  impeiid- 
i.'g  crises  that  affect  the  »ntire  nation. 

Imperative  that  legislative  and  e.vecutive 
branches  of  national  government  a^ree  Im- 
mediately upon  a  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
that  will  meet  nation's  transportation  needs 
and  will  give  to  governors  effective  and  fle.xi- 
ble  tools  needed  at  State  level  to  Implement 
solutions. 

We  also  urge  executive  and  legislative 
branches  to  commence  Intensive  "liorts  to 
develop  effective  legislation  to  prevent  im- 
pending shutdown  of  many  of  the  nation's 
railroads.  Railroad  crisis  in  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States,  for  example,  v  ill 
seriously  affect  economy  and  well-being  of 
the  entire  country  if  not  handled  promptly 
anc!  successfully.  Two  major  railroads  uacior 
court  orders  to  liquidate;  four  other',  in 
bankruptcy  comts.  We  urge  Congress  to 
develop  suitable  reorganization  plan  quickly 
without  depending  solely  on  plans  sec  Torih 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a. id 
Department  of  Transportation  which  caJl 
for  large  scale  abandonments  and  redtic- 
tions  of  vital  rail  services. 

Tlie  National  Governors  Conference  offers 
its  services  to  work  w-lth  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  our  national  government 
to  solve  these  matters  of  national  concern 
and  are  prepared  to  meet  with  you  to  tnrLher 
discuss  these  Important  problems. 

National  Governors  Conference  Committee 
on  Transportation,  Commerce  and  Technol- 
ogy. 

Governor  Francis  W.  Sargent.  Massachu- 
setts. Chairman;  Governor  John  C. 
West,  South  Carolina,  Vice  Chairman; 
Governor  George  C.  Wallace,  Alabama; 
Governor  Thomas  J.  Mesklll.  Connecti- 
cut; Governor  Thomas  L.  Judge, 
Montana:  Governor  J.  James  Exon, 
Nebraska;  Governor  Mike  O.  Callaghan, 
Nevada;  Governor  Milton  J.  Shapp. 
Pennsylvania;  and  Gov.  Pre-is.  State 
House:  Boston.  Mass. 


INFLATION  THE  NO.   1  DOMESTIC 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in- 
flation is  tlie  No.  1  domestic  problem  in 
this  country  and  should,  in  the  national 
interest,  be  faced  up  to  immediately.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  time  to  face  up  to 
it  is  long  past  due.  Wholesale  prices  in 
May,  according  to  the  Labor  Department, 
increased  2  percent  over  April.  That 
means  that  so  far  this  year,  wholesale 
prices  have  been  upped  at  a  24  percent 
annual  rate.  Furthermore,  since  the  dis- 
solution of  mandatory  wage  and  price 
controls  under  phase  III  in  January, 
consumer  prices  have  soared  9  percent 
at  an  adjusted  annual  rate. 

Tlie  President.  I  understand,  has  been 
considering  these  and  allied  factors,  as 
well  he  should;  he  has  called  inflation 
the  No.  1  problem  confronting  the  Nation 
today,  and  it  is;  but  what  does  the  ad- 
ministration intend  to  do  about  this 
ever-pressing  and  upward  problem.  The 
dollar  lost  5  percent  against  the  deut- 
schemark  in  1  week's  time,  in  effect, 
a  third  devaluation  and  amounting  to  a 
30  percent  decline  in  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar in  less  than  2  years.  The  cost  of  farm 
products  rose  4.1  percent'  hi  one  month. 

It  is  not  enough  for  a  spokcoman  for 


the  administration  to  refer  to  this  in- 
crease as  "obviously  unwelcome"  news. 
The  banks  have  raised  minimum  lending 
rates  again,  this  time  to  7.5  percent.  This 
is  the  sixth  increase  in  6  months.  Job- 
lessness remains  steady  at  5  percent  and 
will  be  increased  still  more,  in  my 
opinion,  when  this  year's  high  school  and 
college  classes  are  out  for  the  summer. 

We  are  waiting  for  the  administration 
to  take  steps  to  face  up  to  economic 
realities.  The  stock  market  has  lost  12 
percent  of  its  value  since  January.  Prof- 
its are  up:  the  dollar  is  dovm.  Inflation 
is  up:  the  balance  of  payments  is  down. 
The  "stick  in  the  closet"  is  still  in  the 
closet,  v.hile  confidence  in  our  Govern- 
ment is  down.  Unless  something  is  done 
shortly,  in  my  opinion,  we  face  an  annual 
inflation  rate  of  around  10  or  11  percent. 
This  cannot  be  allowed  to  happen;  and 
to  forestall  it.  the  administration  and 
the  Congness.  acting  together,  each  must 
assume  its  responsibilities.  The  President 
must  do  .so  now.  on  the  basis  of  authority 
which  has  been  delegated  to  him;  ^/gfi- 
gress  will  do  it  as  soon  as  the  legislation 
to  establish  a  Federal  Financing  Bank. 
S.  3925.  is  called  up,  hopefully  this  week, 
because  it  will  follow  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

Preoccupation  with  Watergate  should 
not  be  associated  with  the  inflationary 
process  which  is  now  rampant  in  this 
country.  It  is  time  to  restore  controls 
across  the  board.  It  is  time  to  use  the 
"club" '  in  the  open  rather  than  the 
"stick"  in  the  closet.  It  is  tirrie  to  note 
and  to  do  something  alx)ut  the  fact  that 
farm  products,  fo^ds.  and  feeds  have 
climbed  up  at  a  •^^  percent  annual  rate, 
compared  with  16.1  percent  under  phase 
II.  It  is  time  to  note  that  for  industrial 
commodities,  the  comparison  is  a  14.9 
percent  increase  under  phase  III,  against 
a  3.5  percent  increase  under  phase  n.  In 
brief,  phase  in  is  not  working.  Phase  ni 
should  be  scrapped  immediately  and 
drastic  measures  should  be  undertaken 
a:  once  to  reverse  the  inflationary  spiral 
and  to  bring  stability  to  this  Government 
in  its  activities  in  this  area  which,  in 
cfect.  affect  all  other  areas. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Permsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  agreed  in  the  past,  and  I 
agree  now,  in  part,  with  what  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  said.  The 
very  rapid  growth  of  an  affluent  econ- 
omy, the  increase  in  the  gross  national 
product,  the  availability  of  funds  for 
capital  investment  have  all  led  to  some 
actions  being  taken,  notably  the  increase 
in  hi terest  rates  sponsored  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  which  is  a  very  de- 
sirable control  on  tlie  economy.  It  is  not 
enough.  We  need  selective  controls.  We 
need  to  move  into  phase  IV  and  to  in- 
clude a  restoration  of  some  of  the  con- 
trols under  phase  II.  Even  more.  I  think 
we  need  some  imiovative  and.  if  neces- 
saiy,  rather  drastic  steps  to  slow  down 
this  economy. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  enough  to  assure 
u.*;.  as  we  have  been  assured,  that  the  rate 
of  inflation  will  tend  to  decrease  durinj: 
tlie  latter  half  of  the  year.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  economy  affects  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  and  it  is  essential 
that  we  restore  that  confidence.  There- 
fore, I  have  previously  urged,  and  urge 


now.  tiiat  the  adminLstration  move  as 
expeditiou-sly  as  possible  in  taking  .steps 
to  slow  down  inflation,  to  control  tiie 
rapid  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 

At  the  same  time.  I  think  it  necessary 
to  caution  that  a  complete,  across-the- 
board  freeze  of  wages,  profits,  and  prires 
sounds  attractive,  in  itself;  it  has  sonio 
cosmetic  effect;  it  is  dramatic;  it  is  at- 
tention getiinp.  because  it  goes  fmtl.er 
than  tiie  actual  remedies  that  probably 
will  be  recommended. 

At  the  same  time,  it  could  have  a  hor- 
rendous effect  on  the  economy,  because 
many  working  people  today  have  not  hnt! 
a  chance  to  catch  up.  There  are  some 
unions  in  which  that  condition  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  noticed,  where  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  wages  paid  to  their  mem- 
bers will  more  fairly  represent  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  to  them.  But 
to  freeze  wages  as  well  as  prices  and 
profits  at  this  time  would  freeze  the  ne- 
goiiaiing.  collective  bargaining  process. 

To  freeze  food  prices,  for  example, 
would  simply  cause  the  producers  of  food 
to  Slop  pioducting  for  the  market,  to 
slop  growing,  to  stop  planting,  and  un- 
doubtedly would  lead  to  a  very  serious 
crisis  in  the  economy. 

So.  as  usual,  the  extremes  are  wrong. 
The  extreme  of  laissez-faire,  doing  noth- 
ing, is  wrong.  The  extreme  of  doing 
everything  because  it  makes  headlines 
and  draws  attention  is  equally  wrong. 

What  has  to  be  done  is  to  look  at  the 
causes  of  the  inflation  and  to  meet  those 
causes,  to  apply  the  remedies  where  they 
will  work.  It  is  proper  to  ask  about  a  time- 
limited  price  freeze.  "What  do  you  do 
v.hen  the  freeze  ends?'  Tl.e  complaint 
about  abandoning  phase  II  is  that  there 
was  nothing  to  follow  it  of  a  mandatory 
nature.  But  to  freeze  again  eveiything 
simply  meairs  that  at  the  end  of  the 
freeze  will  be  nothing  to  follow  it  of  a 
mandatory  nature :  so  all  you  have  don? 
is  to  postpone  an  evil  day.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  not  rational  for  that  reason, 
that  we  do  need  controls. 

I  have  been  in  the  lead  in  urging  the 
administration  to  do  this.  I  believe  they 
will.  I  believe  it  is  es.sential  that  they  do 
so.  I  think  that  Congress,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  said, 
should  cooperate,  but  should  cooperate 
in  the  sense  of  working  out  what  rea'.- 
istically  can  be  done  to  lower  the  cost  cf 
living  and  to  ease  the  tensions  of  infla- 
tion and  to  restore  confidence. 

Finally,  in  the  area  of  restoring  con- 
fidence. I  repeat  what  I  have  said  many 
times;  The  Senate  can  help.  We  can  helo 
by  showing  our  faith  and  our  confidence 
in  tliis  great  and  strong  country,  and  that 
confidence  will  be  reflected  at  home  and 
abroad  in  strengthening  the  dollar,  in 
stabilizing  gold,  and  in  stabilizing  the 
economy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  'Bill 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Penns.^  Uania.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  say.  first,  that  the  question  of  a 
90-day  freeze  is  not  absolute,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  Perhaps  it  could  be  an 
indeterminate  freeze,  depending  upon 
development*. 

Second.  I  think  I  should  say  that  the 
Senate  hns  been  acting  re.>ponsibly.  and 
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that  applies  to  the  Senate  as  a  whole, 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats,  and  it 
U  prepared  to  act  responsibly  in  dis- 
charging its  obligations  for  the  conduct 
c."  the  affairs  of  the  Nation. 

Third,  I  want  to  say  that  the  distin- 
Fuished  minority  leader  has  been  doing 
his  utmost  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  administration  the  need  for  action 
in  the  field  of  the  economy;  because,  as 
he  has  indicated — and  as  I  have  tried 
to — the  inflationary  trend  at  the  present 
tioie  and  for  some  time  past  is  and  has 
been  getting  out  of  hand. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion would  listen  to  what  the  joint  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate  has  had  to  say — not 
for  the»first  time,  may  I  remind  the  Sen- 
ate— about  this  most  important,  this 
most  pressing  problem,  and  be  prepared 
to  do  something  about  it.  So  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  we  will  be  prepared  to 
cooperate  to  th^-best  of  our  ability  in 
assuming  our  responsibility. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader;  and 
I  would  suggest  that  the  next  time  a  bill 
comes  in  to  add  a  billion  dollars  or  more 
to  the  amount  requested,  con.sonant  with 
the  budget,  the  Senate  exercise  due  re- 
straint. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  once  more,  I  have  my  budget  out- 
line for  the  remainder  of  this  session,  and 
I  want  to  assure  him  that  before  I  get 
through,  it  will  not  be  one  billion  dollars 
but  many  billions  of  dollars  cut  from 
the  requests  made  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  That 
could  be  salutary,  if  wisely  done. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STAFFOiyD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  re- 
served to  Senator  Griffin  may  be  re- 
served to  me,  and  I  reserve  that  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  time  allotted  to  me. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  time  allotted  to  me. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  for 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  llie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  VOTE  ON  BAYH 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent — and  I  am  au- 
thorized to  do  this  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  and  it  has  been  cleared 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle — that  a  vote 
occur  today  at  the  hour  of  2:45  p.m.  on 
amendment  No.  214  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  'Mr.  Bayh)  to  S.  1248. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll.         t 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,   ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore <Mr.  HuDDLESTON)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Transfer  of  Funds 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Comptroller),  repKirtlng, 
pursuant  to  law,  on  the  transfer  of  certain 
funds.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Report  on  Completion  of  Soil  Survey  and 
Land  Classification 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that 
an  adeqviate  soil  survey  and  land  classifica- 
tion has  been  completed  of  the  lands  In  the 
Kanawha  Water  District,  Sacramento  Canals 
Unit.  Central  Valley  Project  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Report  on  Construction  Projects  Pro- 
posed To  Be  Undertaken  for  the  Naval 
Reserve 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Housing),  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  certain  con- 
struction projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken 
for  the  Naval  Reserve.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed  Transfer  of  Destroyer  JIscort 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (Installations  and  Logis- 
tics), reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
proposed  transfer  of  the  destroyer  escort 
ex-U.S.S.  Osterhaus  (DE  164)  to  the  Little 
Rock  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Little  Rock, 
Ark.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  Listing  Contract  Awards 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  secret  listing  of  contract  awards, 
dated  June  1,  1973  (with  an  accompanying 
report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Export  Control 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
export  control,  for  the  first  quarter  of  1973 
(with  an  accompanying  report).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 


Report  on  Approval  or  Certain  Loans  by 
THE  Export-Import  Bank 
A  letter  from  the  President,  Export-Im- 
port Bank  of  the  United  States,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law  on  the  approval  of  loans, 
guarantees,  and  Insure  In  support  of  United 
States  export  to  certain  countries,  for  the 
period  December  1972,  through  April,  1973. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Report  on  Implementation  of  TRiNSi'fi;  .;- 
TioN  Policy 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  ot  Transporls- 
tion,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  implementation  of  transportation 
policy,  dated  May  1973  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 
Proposed  Legislation  From  the  Secretary  ok 

TR  A  NSPORTATION 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporia- 
tion.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  laws  governing  the 
transportation  of  hazardous  matertals 
(with  accompanying  papers).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
Proposed  Legislation  From  the  District  of 
Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Distrioi 
of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.C,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 274  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
requiring  compulsory  vaccination  against 
smallpox  for  public  school  students  (with 
an  accompanying  paper).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Report  on  International  AcREEMfcNrs 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant^  Legal  AdvLscr 
for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  certain  in- 
ternational agreements  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  (with  accompanying  papers). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

Report  on  Equipmf.nt  Titled  in  Nonprofit 
EotJCATioNAL  Institutions  and  Othkr  Non- 
profit Organizations 

A  letter  from  the  General  Manager,  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Equipment 
Titled  in  Nonprofit  Educational  Institutions 
and  other  Nonprofit  Organizations,  for  the 
calendar  year  1972  (with  an  accompanying 
report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Report  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Examination  of  Fi- 
nancial Statements  of  the  Student  Loan  In- 
surance Fund,  Fiscal  Years  1971  and  1972," 
Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  dated  June  8,  1973 
( with  an  accompanying  report) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Proposed  Amendment  of  Concession 
Contract 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  .transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  proposed  amendment  of  a  conces- 
sion contract  In  the  Kalaloch  area  of  Olym- 
pic National  Park,  Wash,  (with  accompanying 
papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Defector  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commissioner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  orders  entered  into  in  the 
case  of  certain  defector  aliens  (with  ac- 
companying papers).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Temporary  Admission  Into  the  United 
States  of  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commissioner. 
Immigration  and  Natural izatlon  Service,  De- 
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partment  of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  reports  on  temporary  admission  Into 
the  United  States  of  certain  aliens  (with  ac- 
companying papers).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

RrPORT  ON  Administration  of  the  Welfare 
AND  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  report  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act,  covering  the  calendar 
year  1972  (with  an  accompanying  report) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Report  of  Railroad  Retireme.->it  Board 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  that  Board,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972  (with  an  accom- 
panying report).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By     the    ACTING    PRESIDENT    pro- 
tempore  (Mr.  Huddleston)  : 

A  Joint   resoltttion   of   the   Legislature   of 
the  State  of  California.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 
"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  31 — Rela- 
tive TO  the  Office  of  Saline  Water 
"legislative  counsel's  digest 

"AJR  31,  MacDonald.  Office  of  Saline  Water. 

"Memorializes  President  and  Congress  to 
restore  the  budget  of  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water  to  a  level  sttflficlent  to  continue  the 
operation  of  certain  specified  test  facilities. 

"Whereas,  The  Office  of  Saline  Water  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  for  many  years  been  actively  engaged  in 
the  quest  for  new  water  supplies  through  the 
development  of  the  technology  necessary  to 
enable  the  desalination,  of  sea  water  and  the 
demlnerallzation  of  brackish  water;  and 

"Whereas,  The  efforts  of  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water  have  resulted  in  continuing  improve- 
ments In  the  technology  of  desalination  and 
demineralization  of  sea  and  brackish  water; 
and 

"Whereas,  Water  from  these  sources  can 
constitute  a  valuable  supplemental  supply  in 
the  future  if  the  technology  of  demineraliza- 
tion and  desalination  can  continue  to  be  ad- 
vanced; and 

"Whereas,  Cuts  in  the  budget  of  the  Office 
of  Saline  Water  will  inhibit  the  development 
of  this  essential  technology  by  necessitating 
the  immediate  closing  of  the  San  Diego.  Call- 
iornia,  Roswell,  New  Mexico,  and  Preeport, 
Texas,  test  facilities;   and 

"Whereas,  Pioneering  technology  In  the  de- 
miueralizatlon  of  brackish  waters  by  the  pro- 
cess of  reverse  osmosis  has  been  developed  at 
the  Roswell  Test  Facility,  thus  enabling  the 
production  of  fresh  water  with  a  technology 
completely  unknown  only  12  years  ago;  and 

"Whereas,  Research  in  the  technol9gy  of 
tlie  reverse  osmosis  process  must  continue  If 
essential  further  improvements  are  to  be 
realized  and  supplies  from  this  source  made 
available  to  help  meet  the  water  require- 
ments of  the  people  of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  The  process  of  reverse  osmosis 
also  offers  great  potential  as  a  means  of 
reclaiming  waste  water  and  of  attaining  the 
goals  of  clean  water  established  by  the  Con- 
i;ress  of  the  United  States  in  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments 
01  1972;  and 

"Whereas,  The  technology  being  developed 
in  the  desalination  of  sea  water  through  the 
operation  of  the  San  Diego  Test  Facility  Is 
essential  if  the  world  oceans  are  to  one  day 
ijecome  a  viable  source  of  meeting  our  ever 
increasing  water  requirements;  and 


"Whereas.  Tlie  efficient  operation  of  desali- 
nation facilities  is,  additionally,  dependent 
upon  essential  tschnlcal  knowledge  being 
gained  through  research  conducted  at  the 
Materials  Test  Center  at  Preeport,  Texas;  and 
"Whereas.  Continuing  development  of  the 
technology  necessary  for  the  economic  pro- 
duction of  fre.sh  water  from  sea  and  lirackisli 
sources  is  essential  if  tho  water  supply  and 
water  quality  requirements  of  the  people  oi 
tlie  United  States  are  to  be  fuliilied;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Refoli-ed  bi/  tlie  A^.Tmbli;  and  Senate  o; 
the  State  of  Calijornia  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorialises  the  President  and  Con- 
gress of  United  States  to  resloie  the  budget 
of  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  to  a  level  suffi- 
cient to  continue  the  operation  of  the  above- 
named  facilities,  in  order  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  technology  of  desalination  and 
demineralization  of  sea  and  brackish  waters 
might  be  continued  and  enhanced;  and,  be 
It  further 

•Resclvcd,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Hpuse  of  Rop- 
resentatlvcs.  to  the  Chairmen  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Committees  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  to  the  Chairmen  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Committees  on  Appropriations, 
to  Chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  House  Sub- 
committees on  Water  and  Power  Resources  of 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  to  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive from  California  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

'Legislative  Resolution  23 
"Whereas,  the  sweeping  Judgment  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  In  the  Texas 
and  Georgia  abortion  cases  expressly  de- 
prived the  unborn  of  legal  and  constitu- 
tional protection  during^helr  gestation;  and 
"Whereas,  such  Judicial  holding  condones 
the  destruction  of  an  entire  class  of  live  hu- 
man beings;  and 

"Whereas,  in  states  in  which  abortion  laws 
have  recently  been  relaxed  or  repealed,  pro- 
fessional medical  ethics  and  respect  for  tin- 
born  life  have  proved  to  be  wholly  inade- 
quate for  the  reasonable  protection  of  the 
lives  of  the  unborn;  and 

"Whereas,  a  legal  threat  to  the  right  to 
life  of  any  individual  member  of  a  society 
imperils  the  right  to  life  of  every  other 
member  of  that  society;  and 

"Whereas,  human  life  in  all  stages  is  en- 
titled to  the  protection  of  the  laws  and  may 
not  be  abridged  by  act  of  any  court  or  legis"- 
lature  or  by  any  judicial  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  the  issue  Is  of  such  great  mag- 
nitude— the  extent  to  vhlch  human  life  it- 
self Is  protected  under  the  Constitution;  and 
"Whereas,  the  Legislature  of  this  state  be- 
lieves it  to  be  in  the  best  Interest  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Consilttition  of  the  United 
States  be  adopted  to  protect  unborn  hiunan 
lives. 

"Now.  therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Eighty-third  legislature  of  Ne- 
braska, First  Session : 

"1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
take  appropriate  action  to  adopt  a  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  that  will  guarantee  the 
explicit  protection  of  all  imborn  human  life 
by  extending  the  appropriate  tonstltutionnl 
rights.  Including  due  process  of  law.  which 
apply  to  the  tmborn  In  an  appropriate  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  all  other  citi- 
zens of  the  United  Slates,  and  will  gimrantce 


that  no  human  life  will  be  denied  protection 
of  law  or  deprived  of  life  on  accotint  of  age. 
sickness,  stage  of  development,  or  condition 
of  dependency-or  wantedness. 

"2.  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Legislature  trans- 
mil  a  copy  oi  this  Resolution  to  the  Presi- 
dent, of  the  Seitate  of  the  United  Siatea,  the 
SpeaVer  of  the  House  of  Repre.senta*.:ves  of 
the  United  States,  each  rpember  of  the  Ne- 
braska Consrcssionnl  delegation,  each  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Siipreme  Court,  and 
to  the  legislatures  of  each  of  the  several 
states." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
West  Virginia.  Referred  to  the  Committee  ou 
tliC  Judiciary: 

"Senate  Resolution  No.  10 

"(By  Mr.  Darby  and  Mrs.  Leonard i 

"Memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  Unite:l 

biates  to  approve  House  Joint  Resolution 

No.   261.   Introduced  on  January  30,   1973. 

propobing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  guaranteeing  tlie 

right  to  life  to  the  unborn,  the  ill,  the  aged 

or  the  incapacitated 
•Resolved  by  the  Senate: 

"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be  urged  and  requested  to  approve  the 
amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion introduced  in  House  Joint  Resolution 
No.  261,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  guaranteeing  the 
right  to  life  to  the  unborn,  the  111,  the  aged 
or  the  incapacitated.  To  be  ratified  by  the 
states  within  seven  years  of  Congressional 
approval. 

"Article  — 

"Section  1.  Neither  the  United  States  nor 
any  state  shall  deprive  any  human  being, 
from  the  moment  of  conception,  of  life  with- 
out due  process  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any 
human  being,  from  the  moment  of  concep- 
tion, within  its  jurisdiction,  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws. 

"Sec.  2.  Neither  .the  United  States  nor  any 
state  shall  deprive  any  human  being  of  lite 
on  account  of  illness,  age  or  incapacity. 

"Sec.  3.  Congress  and  the  several  states 
shall  have  the  power  to  enforce  this  article 
by  appropriate  legislation,"  and.  be  It 

•■Rei-clied  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  notify  the  Congress  of  the  United 
State.s'  of  this  action  by  forwarding  to  the 
appropriate  officers  of  each  House  of  Con- 
gress a  certified  copy  of  this  Resolution." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Cownty  of 
Maul.  Walluku.  Hawaii,  praying  for  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  subsidize  a  program 
for  diversified  farming  in  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Atr:.."t:l- 
ture  and  Forestry. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  Baltimore.  Maryland,  praying  for  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  relating  to  the  most- 
favored-natlon  tariff  treatment.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resoltttion  adopted  by  the  County  o: 
Maui.  Walluku,  Hawaii,  relating  to  water- 
use  objectives  of  the  waters  surrotindlng  the 
State  of  Hawaii.  Referred  to  the  Comi'tittfp 
on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  fli 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

H  R.  4682.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Imme- 
diate disposal  of  certain  abaca  and  sisal  cord- 
age fiber  now  held  In  the  national  stockpile 
(Rppi.  No.  93-203). 

authorization  to  file  joint  report  .on 
h.r.  7200  (s.  rept.  ko.  93-2021 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uiianitncus  consent  to  Hie  a  joint  report 
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on  HJl.  7200,  an  act  to  amend  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  to  revise 
certain  eligibility  conditions  for  annui- 
ties; to  change  the  railroad  retirement 
tax  rates;  and  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  in  order  to  improve  the 
procedure  pertaining  to  certain  rate  ad- 
justments for  carriers  subject  to  part  I  of 
the  act,  and  for  other  purposes,  from  the 
Committees  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
and  Finance,  and  that  in  accordance 
with  the  order  of  May  23,  1973,  it  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
for  its  consideration  of  titles  n  and  m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  with 
amendments : 

S.  1775.  A  bill  to  provide  the  homebuildlng 
•nd  construction  Industries  with  the  increas- 
ed production  of  wood  materials  necessary  to 
achieve  the  housing  goals  established  by  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  and  the  Housing  Act  of 
1968:  acompanled  by  a  more  balanced  and  ef- 
ficient development  of  the  national  forest 
system  and  privately  owned  forest  lands 
through  establishment  of  a  forest  lands  plan- 
ning and  investment  fund;  to  regulate  and 
control  the  export  of  timber  from  the  United 
States;  to  amend  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1969  to  establish  a  Technical  Advisory 
Committee  to  develop  forecast  Indexes  of  do-' 
mestlc  supply  and  demand  for  certain  com- 
modities to  help  assure  that  these  commodi- 
ties will  not  be  in  short  suply;  and  for  other 
purposes  (Kept.  No.  93-204).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  under  the  order 
of  the  Senate  of  May  10, 1973. 


By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Fannin)  : 

S.J.  Res.  121.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 

the  President  to  proclaim  September  28,  1973, 

as  "National  Indian  Day."  Referred  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
S.  1973.  A  bill  to  provide  procedures  for 
calling  constitutional  conventions  for  pro- 
posing amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  on  application  of  the 
legislatures  of  t^wi^irds  on*«  States,  pur- 
suant to  article  V  of  the  Constitution.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bfxlmon)  : 
S.  1974.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judgments 
to  the  Creek  Nation  of  Oklahoma  in  Indian 
Claims  Commi-ssion  docket  Noe.  167  and  273, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself  and 
-Mr.  Bellmon)  : 
S.  1975.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment 
In  favor  of  the  Creek  Indians  in  Indian 
Claims  Commi5.sion  docket  No.  275,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   BARTLETT    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bellmon)  : 
S.  1976.  A  bill  to  study  an  Indian  Nations 
Trail  within  the  National  Trails  System.  Re- 
ferred   to   the    Committee    on   Interior   and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   KENNEDY    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE.  and  Mr.  Peix)  : 
S.  1977.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  activities  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  Pu^lc  Welfare. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY; 

S.  1973.  A  bill  to  provide  procedures 
for  calling  constitutional  conventions  for 
proposing  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  on  application 
of  the  legislatures  of  two-tliirds  of  the 
States,  pursuant  to  article  V  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  dealing  with  the 
procedures  and  structure  of  a  constitu- 
tional convention  called  subsequent  to 
the  receipt  of  the  requisite  number  of 
petitions  for  such  a  convention  from  the 
States.  This  bill  is  a  modification  of  sim- 
ilar legislation  which  has  been  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Ervin  and  which  is 
currently  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. I  presented  a  statement  on  the  major 
thrust  of  my  bill  to  Senator  Ervin's  sub- 
committee and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

In  addition  to  the  changes  described 
in  the  statement,  my  bill  suggests  sev- 
eral further  modifications.  First,  I  have 
inserted  a  provision  limiting  the  size  of 
the  convention  to  approximately  250 
delegates,  50  of  which  would  be  selected 
at-large  from  each  State  with  the  re- 
mainder coming  from  specially  created 
million-person  districts.  My  intent  here 
is  simply  to  hold  the  size  of  the  conven- 
tion to  a  number  conducive  to  taking 
well  considered  action  in  a  limited 
amount  of  time. 

Second,  my  bill  would  proliibit  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  serving  as  dele- 
gates to  the  convention  simultaneously 
with  their  membership  in  Congress. 
Finally,  I  suggest  several  minor  changes 
designed  to  eliminate  undue  procedural 
problems  connected  with  the  rules  and 
officers  of  the  convention. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  delicacy  of  this 
subject  matter  and  do  not  take  my  posi- 
tion lightly.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  points 
which  I  raise,  as  this  important  legisla- 
tion moves  toward  enactment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  op  William  D.  Hathaway  on 
S.  1272 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  make  my  views  known  on  the  bill 
presently  before  this  committee.  I  am  pre- 
paring for  submission  my  own  bill  relating 
to  the  procedures  to  be  followed  in  a  Con- 
stitutional Convention  called  pursuant  to 
petitions  from  the  states  under  Article  V  of 
the  Constitution.  My  bill,  although  identical 
with  the  Chairman's  bill  in  most  respects, 
will  differ  .substantially  In  several  Important 
areas,  and  it  is  to  these  dlffei^ences  that  I 
would  like  to  address  my  remarks  today. 

At  the  outset,  I  should  express  my  pro- 
found re.spect  for  the  Chairman  as  a  scholar 
ef  our  Constitution  and  an  articulate  expo- 


nent of  the  ideals  imbedded  in  that  docu- 
ment. I  further  compliment  the  Chairman  for 
his  foresight  In  developing  this  legislation  in 
advance  of  a  possible  crisis  situation  which 
could  develop  as  a  result  of  sufficient  state 
petitions  being  received  before  procedures 
for  calling  a  Convention  are  established.  In 
light  of  present  circumstances,  it  is  critical 
that  Congress  address  Itself  to  this  problem 
without  fiurther  delay;  It  Is  my  hope  that 
some  legislation  In  this  area  will  emerge 
from  the  present  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  focus  my  remarks  on  one 
a.spect  of  the  bill  presently  before  the  Com- 
mittee, that  is,  the  limitations  the  bill  places 
on  subject  matter  to  be  considered  at  a  con> 
veution  called  pursuant  to  petitions  received 
under  Article  V.  It  is  the  position  of  the 
Chairman's  bill,  reiterated  in  several  sec- 
tions, that  the  Convention  be  strictly  lim- 
ited to  consideration  of  amendments  which 
relate  to  the  same  subject  as  the  petitions 
of  the  states  which  initiated  the  calling  of 
the  convention.  My  proposal  would  loosen 
this  stricture  under  certain  carefully  lim- 
ited circumstances  and  allow  the  Conven- 
tion, once  established,  to  consider  the  prop- 
osition of  amendments  not  on  the  "agenda" 
dehned  by  the  state  petitions. 

Before  considering  the  substance  of  this 
proposal,  I  should  acknowledge  my  aware- 
ness that  many  In  Ck>ngress,  and  among  the 
public  generally,  are  of  the  opinion  that  an 
"open"  Constitutional  Convention  would,  at 
the  least,  pose  a  serious  threat  to  beneficial 
aspects  of  our  present  system,  and,  at  the 
worst,  be  an  unmitigated  disaster  for  the 
Republic.  I  have  studied  this  argument  or 
.set  of  arguments  carefully  and  am  uncon- 
vinced; I  take  my  own  position  only  after 
long  and  serious  reflection  and  a  sober  con- 
sideration of  all  possible  consequences.  Fur- 
ther, I  would  require  concurrence  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  delegates  on  any  proposed 
amendment  on  a  subject  different  from  that 
in  the  original  petitions  (and  leave  the  sim- 
ple majority  requirement  for  petitioned 
Amendments  which  was  In  the  Chairman's 
original  bill).  As  any  member  of  this  body 
knows,  obtaining  a  two-thirds  majority  on 
a  subject  of  any  importance  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult. Such  a  requirement  would  certainly 
serve  as  a  stibstautlal  safeguard  against  pre- 
cipitous action  by  the  Convention.  I  mention 
this  provision  of  my  proposal  at  this  point 
only  to  emphasize  that  I  am  sensitive  to 
the  Committee's  concern  on  this  matter  and 
do  not  make  this  prc^>o8aI  lightly. 

Why  then,  in  light  of  all  the  potential 
dangers  inherent  In  a  "free"  Constitutional 
Convention,  would  someone  urge  opening 
the  door  to  such  a  possibility?  I  advance  my 
proposal  because  of  a  profotmd  conviction 
that  many  of  the  structures,  histitutions, 
and  relationships  which  have  evolved  from 
the  Constitution  Into  our  present  system  of 
government  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  de- 
mands placed  upon  them  by  a  modern. na- 
tion of  200  million  people.  Coupled  with 
this  is  a  second  conviction  that  the  people 
are  capable  of  correcting  deficiencies  without 
damaging  the  essential  fabric  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

It  may  be  that,  upon  analysis,  the  peo- 
ple's representatives  will  feel  that  they  can- 
not improve  upon  the  present  system  and 
that  no  substantial  changes  are  necessary. 
Even  if  this  Is  the  case,  however,  I  would 
argue  that  the  very  act  of  reconsidering  some 
aspects  of  the  Constitution  would  be  a 
healthy  one  for  our  nation.  Such  questions 
as  the  scope  of  Judicial  review  in  a  democrat- 
Ic  society,  the  governmental  paralysis  creat- 
ed by  a  prolonged  period  of  having  the 
Presidency  and  Congress  controlled  by  dif- 
ferent political  parties,  the  prefer  role  of 
local,  state  and  federal  governments,  the  re- 
lationships between  the  various  branches  of 
government  in  such  areas  as  foreign  policy, 
military  affairs,  and  the  budgetary  process. 
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the  relevance  and  function  of  present  state 
boundaries  in  light  of  current  economic  and 
demographic  realities,  and  others  are  seri- 
ous problems  which  deserve  serious  con- 
sideration in  an  arena  where  effective  deci- 
sions can  be  made.'  I  fear  that  our  failure 
to  address  ourselves  to  these  questions  is 
producing  a  situation  where  government  at 
all  levels  and  government  as  an  overall  sy.s- 
tem  Is  less  and  less  able  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  people.  I  would  submit  tliat  the  plum- 
meting "respect"  rating  of  our  political  lead- 
ers, the  general  lack  of  confidence  in  govern- 
ment's ability  to  serve  the  people  and  a  wide- 
spread malaise  about  tiie  effectiveness  or 
fairness  of  "the  system"  are  all  Indicators 
that  fundamental  questions  are  goiiag  un- 
answered. As  a  member  of  tite  United  Stales 
Congress  for  more  than  8  years,  I  am  more 
and  more  convinced  that  the  structure  of 
V  the  institution  Itself,  is.  in  large  measure 
^  the  enemy  of  responsive  and  effective  gov- 
ernment. 

The  question  is  logical,  at  this  point,  why, 
if  these  enumerated  questions  are  so  im- 
portant, haven't  individual  amendments 
"bubbled-up"  to  deal  with  them,  such  as  the 
previous  amendments  on  the  income  tax. 
universal  suffrage  and  prohibition  or  the 
present  ones  being  considered  on  busing,  re- 
apportionment and  school  prayer.  The  an- 
swer lies  in  the  nature  of  the  political  process 
■  and  the  nature  of  the  issues  which  I  have 
suggested  as  deserving  of  consideration.  The 
amending  process,  as  presently  constituted, 
has  the  effect  of  screening  out  all  proposals 
save  those  with  the  aggressive  and  active  sup- 
port of  some  identifiable  group  in  the  so- 
ciety. Because  of  the  multiple  political 
hurdles  involved,  only  an  amendment  with 
tlie  support  of  an  organized  and  highly  in- 
tense group  has  a  realistic  chance  of  tUti- 
mate  passage.  This  system  is  fine  as  far  as 
it  goes,  becatise  it  assures  that  those  matters 
upon  which  broadly  based  popular  support 
can  be  generated  will  receive  a  full  hearing, 
while  narrow  "special  Interest"  proposals  are 
screened  out.  The  problem  is  that  this  ap- 
proach also  effectively  screens  out  proposals 
not  addressed  to  specific  needs  or  Issues  but 
which  deal  with  general,  and  more  fiuida- 
mental,  problems.  There  is  a  widespread  dis- 
content abroad  in  the  land — a  feeling  that 
our  government  isn't  working;  but  this  feel- 
ing which  is  shared  by  many  of  our  people 
is  so  vague  and  so  lacking  in  focus  that  it 
may  never  generate  a  political  constitu- 
ency sufficient  to  force  consideration  of  the 
fundamental  questions  through  the  tradi- 
tional amending  process. 

This  situation  leaves  us  wltli  a  system 
which  can  be  tinkered  with,  but  never 
analyzed  In  its  basic  assumptions;  a  system 
which  has  served  us  well  for  200  years  but 
is  fundamentally  immutable,  despite  clear 
signs  of  structural  problems;  a  system  de- 
signed by  men  for  the  service  of  man.  but 
whicli,  it  turns  out,  is  not  our  servant  but 
an  Increasing  cranky  and  Irrational  master. 

Finally.  I  should  add  a  word  about  the 
often  expressed  fear  that  a  "free"  convention 
will  destroy  the  beneficial  aspects  "of  the 
Constitution  such  as  the  separation  of  powers 
or  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  become  the  capt  ive 
of  far-out  special  interests.  I  don't  think 
this  would  be  the  ca.se  for  two  reasons:  First, 
anything  the  convention  proposed  would 
have  to  be  approved  by  a  two-thirds  major- 
ity, (no  mean  feat  for  radical  alterations, 
as  noted  earlier)  as  well  as  the  legislatures 
of  three-fourths  of  the  states.  Secondly,  there 
will  be  no  political  pressures,  in  the  tradi- 
tional sense,,  operating  on   the  delegates  to 


'  Subsequent  to  the  preparation  of  the^e 
remarks,  no  less  diver.se  commentators  on 
these  matters  than  Mr.  Kevin  Phillips  of  the 
Emerging  Republican  Majority  and  TRB  of 
tlie  The  New  Republic  made  strikingly  simi- 
lar observations — W.D.H. 


tlie  convention  since  they  will  not  be  seek- 
ing reelection  to  anything, 

I  believe  that  this  atmosphere,  created  in 
part  by  the  nature  of  the  gathering  and  in 
part  by  the  awesome  responsibility  placed 
upon  the  delegates,  would  be  one  conducive 
to  careful  assessment  of  some  of  the  prob- 
lems I  have  raised. 

I  do  not  deny  that  the  course  lam  propos- 
ing contains  risks:  but  the  willingness  to 
accept  risks  in  the  pursuit  of  high  purpose 
has  been  an  enduring  trait  of  the  American 
cliaracter.  To  narrowly  restrict  the  Conven- 
tion would  mean  the  loss  of  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  at  least  consider  and  breathe  new 
life  into  our  institutions  of  government,  as 
the  Republic  enters  into  its  third  century. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY   (for  himself. 
Mr.  Eaglfton.  Mr.  Mondale.  and 
Mr.  Pell)  : 
S.  1977.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

national  science  foundation 

authorization    act    of    1974 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Authorization  Act  of  1974.  This  bill 
would  provide  the  Foxmdation  with  an 
authorization  of  $704  million  for  its  sci- 
entific research  and  education  programs 
in  fiscal  year  1974.  This  is  precisely  the 
same  authorization  which  the  Founda- 
tion currently  has  during  fiscal  year  1973. 
Despite  the  continuing  inflation  in  re- 
search costs  and  the  growing  need  for 
scientific  contributions  to  the  resolution 
of  the  Nation's  problems.  I  am  not  pro- 
posing an  increased  authorization  at  this 
time. 

Tlie  administration  has  requested  only 
$583  million  for  NSF  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
During  the  current  fiscal  year  the  ad- 
ministration has  impoimded  approxi- 
mately $62  million  in  NSF  funds.  In  \iew 
of  this  situation,  it  is  clear  that  an  au- 
thorization of  more  than  the  proposed 
$704  million  would  not  result  in  funded 
programs.  I  am  proposing  this  amount  as 
the  maximum  which  can  be  realistically 
hoped  for  at  this  time — even  though  the 
scientific  needs  of  the  Nation  would  call 
for  an  even  higher  figure. 

Since  its  creation  as  an  independent 
agency  in  1950.  the  National  Science 
Foundation  has  carried  out  the  e.xtieme- 
ly  important  mission  of  maintaining  the 
Nation's  scientific  strength.  The  Foun- 
dation operates  no  laboratories  or  scien- 
tific facilities  of  its  own,  but  through 
grants  and  contracts  supports  programs 
of  scientific  research  and  education  in 
thousands  of  universities,  research  in- 
stitutes, and  other  organizations.  These 
programs  cover  all  fields  of  science  and 
engineering,  encompassing  the  mathe- 
matical and  pliysical  sciences,  engineer- 
ing, social  sciences,  biological  and  medi- 
cal sciences,  materials  research,  and  the 
environmental  sciences.  They  cover  all 
levels  of  science  education  from  elemen- 
tary school  through  postdoctoral  fellow- 
ships. And  these  programs  are  carried 
out  in  all  of  the  50  States  to  assure  a 
strong,  broadly  based  national  scientific 
enterprise. 

The  imiJact  of  the  Foundations  pro- 
grams is  both  pervasive  and  profound 
on  the  Nation  and  on  the  future  of  man- 


kind. For  we  live  in  an  age  of  science — 
from  the  computers  that  increasinsly 
manage  our  transactions  to  the  tran- 
sistors that  power  our  electronic  device-^ 
to  the  advanced  medical  technolotiy 
which  promises  profoundly  to  affect  tb.e 
maintenance  of  man's  health.  Science 
has  become  essential  to  the  NatioiVs 
military  security,  to  the  strength  of  I's 
domestic  economy  and  international 
economic  position,  and.  indeed,  to  th^ 
resolution  of  the  widespread  social  pro'o-] 
lems  which  be.set  our  Nation. 

But  scientific  research  is  not  a  spipotV 
which  can  be  turned  on  and  off  at  will. 
Before  scientific  know-how  can  be  ei- 
fectivcly  applied  to  particular  problems 
in  areas  such  as  transportation,  heaiili 
care,  housing,  communication.  ener,y 
resources,  nutrition,  and  pollution  con- 
trol, the  underlying  foundation  of  ba>ic 
research  must  be  patiently  and  contiiv;- 
oiLsly  built  over  the  years,  and  the  N.i- 
t ion's  scientific  and  technical  talent  mu-t 
be  carefully  nurtured  and  tiained. 

This  is  the  key  task  to  which  the 
Foundation  has  directed  its  principal 
efforts  over  the  years:  but  in  recent 
years  the  Foundation  has  also  expanded 
its  programs  with  respect  to  applied  re- 
search which  is  relevant  to  the  Natior.  .> 
social  problems.  Although  the  various 
Federal  agencies  sponsor  some  applied 
research  relevant  to  their  particular 
missions,  there  remains  a  considerable 
amount  of  extremely  important  applied 
research  which  is  too  broad  in  scope  or 
too  fundamental  in  substance  to  fall 
within  the  mandate  or  resources  of  the 
mission  agenciec.  The  National  Science 
Foundation  is  the  only  agency  whicii 
can  tackle  these  problems.  So  the  role 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  is  to 
kfeep  the  Nation  strong  in  basic  science, 
sponsor  the  appled  research  which  can- 
not be  effectively  handled  by  other  agen- 
cies, and  a.ssure  the  Nation  an  adequate 
supply  of  scientific  talent. 

The  $704  million  which  my  bill  calls 
for  is  $121  million  higher  than  the  S5S3 
million  requested  by  the  administration. 
The  principal  differences  in  the  bills 
stem  from  increased  funduig  for  science 
education  and  research  applied  to  n.i- 
tional  needs  in  my  bill 

The  bill  calls  for  the  establishment  of 
an  Energy  Research  Division  within  the 
National  Science  Foimdation  and  the 
authorization  of  not  less  tlian  $50  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1974  for  energy  re- 
search programs,  witli  emphasis  on 
solar,  geothermal.  and  other  nonconven- 
tional  energy  sources.  While  the  $50  mil- 
lion for  nonconventional  energy  re- 
search programs  represents  a  $29.3  mil- 
lion increase  over  the  $20.7  million  called 
for  in  the  administration  request,  it  is 
still  small  by  comparison  with  the  $3:23 
million  requested  for  the  liquid  m^tal 
fast  breeder  reactor  or  the  $120  million 
requested  for  coal  research. 

The  energy  needs  of  the  Nation  are 
too  critical  to  be  overly  dependent  on 
any  particular  form  ot  energy.  Wc  need 
to  explore  all  promising  alternativt>. 
Solar,  seothennal.  and  the  other  no:-.- 
conventional  energy  sources  being  ex- 
plored by  the  National  Science  Found  <- 
tion  are  extremely  promising  alterna- 
tive.--  tor  the  future. 
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Thus  the  recent  report  of  the  Solar 
Energy  Panel — a  joint  effort  by  the  Na- 
tionaj/fecience  Foundation  and  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration— calls  for  $1.5  billion  in  solar  en- 
ergy R.  ti  D.  over  the  next  15  years.  And 
the  recent  report  on  geothermal  energy 
by  former  Secretary  of  Interior  Hickel, 
calls  for  $680  million  in  geothermal  re- 
search. The  $50  million  for  such  research 
in  my  bill  represents  the  minimum  level 
of  funding  which  the  Nation  must  de- 
vote to  those  areas. 

The  proposed  bill  increases  the  RANN 
budget — Research  Applied  to  National 
Needs — by  a  total  of  $36  million.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  $29.3  million  more  for  en- 
ergy research,  this  includes  $3.7  million 
more  for  technology  assessment  studies, 
and  $3  milhon  more  for  earthquake  engi- 
neering. Thus  the  bill  establishes  mini- 
mum levels  of  $5  million  for  technology 
assessment  studies,  and  $10  million  for 
earthquake  engineering  studies. 

The  earthquake  engineering  program 
is  of  great  importance  to  the  lives  and 
property  of  thousands  of  American  citi- 
zens in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Contrary 
to  the  prevalent  view,  earthquakes  In 
America  are  not  limited  to  California 
and  Alaska.  There  is  no  State  in  the 
Union  which  has  not  experienced  earth- 
quake damage  at  one  time  or  another. 
TVenty  States  have  been  subjected  to 
sertoTis  damage,  and  are  likely  to  experi- 
ence serious  damage  again.  These  in- 
clude South  Carolina,  Nevada,  Kentucky, 
Washington,  Illinois,  New  York,  Idaho, 
Massachusetts.  New  Hampshire,  Tennes- 
see, Mississippi,  Montana,  Wyoming, 
Utah.  Maine,  Indiana,  Missouri,  and 
ArkaiLsas,  as  well  as  California  and 
Ala.«;ka.  Through  the  earthquake  engi- 
neering program,  the  Nation  can  take 
steps  to  prepare  for  future  earthquakes 
and  to  minimize  their  adverse  conse- 
quences. 

Another  area  of  vital  importance  to 
the  Nation's  continuing  efforts  to  im- 
prove environmental  quality  is  the  pro- 
vision of  modem  research  vessels  needed 
for  the  conduct  of  advanced  research  in 
oceanography.  Of  the  32  research  vessels 
supported  by  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, 13,  or  more  than  40  percent,  were 
built  25  or  more  years  ago.  Close  exami- 
nation of  the  ship  replacement  require- 
ments makes  it  clear  that  the  Founda- 
tion should  accelerate  fleet  moderniza- 
tion programs  In  fiscal  year  1974.  The 
bill  establishes  a  minimum  level  of  $6 
million  for  the  oceanographic  ship  con- 
struction'conversion  program. 

The  bill  also  calls  for  a  total  of  $81 
million  for  science  education  programs. 
This  is  $37.6  million  more  than  the  $43.4 
million  re<iuested  by  the  Administration 
but  $34  7  million  less  than  the  $115.7  mil- 
lion authorized  for  science  education  pro- 
grams in  the  current  fiscal  year.  My  bill 
calls  for  $19.8  million  more  for  science 
education  Improvement.  $11.8  million 
more  for  graduate  student  support,  and 
$6  million  more  for  institutional  im- 
provement for  science.  The  total  of  $46 
million  in  the  bill  for  .science  education 
improvement  Includes  a  requirement  for 
a  minimum  level  of  $7.5  million  to  be 
used  for  the  Ethnic  Minority  Colleges 


program,  to  help  such  colleges  upgrade 
their  science  education  capabilities. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of 
the  programs  included  in  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Authorization  Act. 

First.  Scientific  Research  Project  Sup- 
port, $292,700,000.  The  objective  of  this 
program  is  to  provide  support  for  in- 
dividual scientists  or  groups  of  scientists 
in  finding  answers  to  imresolved  scien- 
tific questions.  Support  is  provided  in  the 
following  areas:  atmospheric,  earth,  bio- 
logical, and  social  sciences,  oceanography 
physics,  chemistry,  astronomy,  mathe- 
matics, engineering,  and  materials  re- 
search. 

Second.  National  and  Special  Research 
Programs,  $108,600,000.  These  are  a  va- 
riety of  major  programs  which  require 
special  coordination  and  include  the: 
International  Biological  program;  Glo- 
bal Atmospheric  Research  Program,  Ex- 
perimental R.  &  D.  Incentives  program; 
National  R.  k  D.  Assessment  program; 
International  Decade  of  Ocean  Explora- 
tion; Ocean  Sediment  Coring  program; 
Arctic  Research.program ;  U.S.  Antarctic 
Research  program;  Oceanographic  Fa- 
cihties  and  Support;  and  Solar  Eclipse. 

Third.  National  Research  Centers, 
$46,000,000.  These  include  the  National 
Astronomy  and  Ionosphere  Center  at 
Arecibo;  Kitt  Peak  National  Observa- 
tory; Cerro  Tololo  Inter- American  Ob- 
servatory; National  Center  for  Atmos- 
pheric Research;  and  National  Radio 
Astronomy  Observatory. 

Fourth.  Computing  activities,  $10,- 
000,000.  This  program  is  designed  to  de- 
velop new  knowledge  in  the  computer 
sciences  for  application  in  the  design  of 
improved  computer  hardware,  software, 
and  integrated  computer  systems;  and  to 
seek  new  ways  to  couple  the  capabilities 
of  computers  to  the  conduct  of  research 
in  all  areas  of  science. 

Fifth.  Science  information  activities, 
$8,300,000.  This  program  is  designed  to 
facilitate  the  flow  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical information  and  reduce  unneces- 
sary redundancy  and  overlap  in  the  gen- 
eration and  dissemination  of  scientific 
information. 

Sixth.  International  cooperative  scien- 
tific activities,  $6,200,000.  This  program 
is  designed  to  promote  U.S.  access  to,  and 
appropriate  participation  in,  interna- 
tional scientific  activities. 

Seventh.  Research  applied  to  national 
needs,  $115,200,000.  This,  program  in- 
cludes: advanced  technology  applica- 
tions; energy  research  and  technology 
programs;  environmental  systems  and 
resources;  social  systems  and  human  re- 
sources; and  exploratory  re.search  and 
problem  assessment. 

Eighth.  Intergovernmental  science 
program,  $1  million,  to  aid  State,  re- 
gional, and  local  governmental  agencies 
in  making  the  benefits  of  science  and 
technology  more  widely  available  within 
their  regions. 

Ninth.  Institutional  Improvement  for 
Science,  $15,000,000.  These  funds  will  go 
to  colleges  and  universities  to  improve 
their  aca'demic  science  programs  and  to 
incrca.se  the  effectiveness  of  their  re- 
search programs,  through  improved 
management. 


Tenth.  Graduate  student  support, 
$20,000,000.  This  includes  graduate  fel- 
lowships to  assure  an  adequate  flow  of 
highly  talented  individuals  into  science 
careers;  and  postdoctoral  fellowships  to 
assist  scientists  and  engineers  in  up- 
grading their  professional  skills  and  in 
making  a  transition  into  other  technical 
areas. 

Eleventh.  Science  Education  Improve- 
ment, $46,000,000.  This  program  is  de- 
signed to  help  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  science  education  at  all  academic 
levels.  It  focuses  on  such  problems  as: 
increasing  the  cost  effectiveness  of  sci- 
ence education  through  improved  pro- 
grams, technol(«y,  and  instructional 
strategies  and  methodologies;  assuring 
the  Nation  of  a  larg»  enough  and  flex- 
ible eriough  scienfelc  and  technical 
workforce;  improving  science  education 
for  the  nonscientist;  and  providing  ade- 
quate science  educational  opportunities 
outside  the  formal  structure  of  the  edu- 
cational system. 

Twelfth.  Planning  and  Policy  Studies, 
$2,000,000.  This  program  is  designed  to 
provide  the  factual  data  and  analytical 
basis  for  sound  national  science  policy 
decisions. 

Thirteenth.  Program  Development  and 
Management,  $30,000,000.  These  funds 
are  used  to  provide  for  the  CHPeration  and 
management  costs  of  carrying  out  the 
preceding  12  programs. 

In  addition  to  the  above  programs,  the 
bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation  of  $3,000,- 
000  to  be  paid  in  excess  foreign  curren- 
cies, for  expenses  which  the  Foundation 
incurs  in  its  activities  abroad. 

As  can  be  readily  seen  from  this  sum- 
mary, the  programs  of  the  Naticmal  Sci- 
ence Foundation  are  extremely  diverse, 
cut  across  Innumerable  fields,  and  are 
far  reaching  in  their  implications.  In 
many  cases  their  effects  may  not  be  felt 
for  years,  or  even  decades.  But  if  the  his- 
tory of  the  20th  centtUT?  can  serve  as  a 
guide,  then  sooner  or  later  these  effects 
will  surely  be  felt  and  will  have  a  major 
impact  on  the  shape  of  our  civilization 
and  the  quality  of  our  lives. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  science  is  the 
key  to  prepress  in  our  time.  The  vitality 
of  our  economy  and  the  viability  of  our 
society  depend  on  further  scientific  ad- 
vance. This  authorization  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foimdation  represents  an 
essential  investment  in  the  future  of  the 
Nation.  If  we  are  unwilling  to  make  the 
necessary  investment  today,  we  will  reap 
a  bitter  harvest  in  polluted  water  and 
air,  in  congested  roads  and  cities,  in  con- 
taminated food  and  drugs,  in  inadequate 
energy  supplies,  and  stagnant  or  even 
declining  quality  of  life.  And  as  we  would 
suffer  for  our  shortsightedness,  so  would 
our  children,  and  our  cliildren's  children 
for  many  years  to  come. 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  held  a  hearing  on  the  admin- 
istration's authorization  request  on 
May  3,  1973.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  is  based  oa  careful  study  of  Uiat 
hearing  recmrd.  All  of  the  increased 
amoimts  in  this  bill  are  based  cm  evi- 
dence presented  in  tliat  record.  I  believe 
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that  the  $704  million  called  for  in  tliis 
bill  represents  the  minimum  authoriza- 
tion necessary  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  carry  out  its  mission  in 
flsca'  year  1974.  I  intend  to  ask  the  sub- 
committee to  consider  this  bill,  along 
with  the  administration  request,  in  the 
very  near  futm-e. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in-  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1977 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation  for  the  fi-scal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974.  for  the  followiug 
categories : 

(1)  Scientific  Research  Project  Support. 
$292,700,000. 

(2)  National  and  Special  Research  Pro- 
grams, $108,600,000. 

(3)  National  Research  Centers.  $46,000,000. 

(4)  Computing  Activities.  $10,000,000. 

(5)  Science  Information  Activities,  $8,300,- 
000. 

(6)  International  Cooperative  Scientific 
Activities,  $6,200,000. 

(7)  Research  Applied  to  National  Needs. 
$115,200,000. 

(8)  Intergovernmental  Science  Program. 
S  1.000 ,000. 

(9)  Institutional  Improvement  for  Science, 
$15,000,000. 

(10)  Graduate  Student  Support,  $20,000.- 
000. 

(11)  Science  Educatioii  Improvement, 
$46,000,000. 

(12)  Planning  and  Policy  Studies,  $2,000- 
000. 

(13)  Program  Development  and  Manage- 
ment, $30,000,000. 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  tills  or  any  other  Act — 

(a)  of  the  amount  stipulated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "National  and  Special  Research  Pro- 
grams in  category  (2)  of  section  1,  not  less 
than  $6,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
oceanographic  ship  construction/conversion 
program: 

(b)  of  the  amount  stipulated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "Research  Applied  to  National  Needs" 
in  category  (7)  of  section  1,  not  less  than 
$50,000,000  shall  be  available  for  energy  re- 
search and  technology  programs,  including 
but  not  limited  to  solar,  exothermal,  and 
other  non-conventional  energy  sources,  not 
less  than  $10,000,000  shall  be"  available  for 
earthquake  engineering  programs,  and  not 
less  than  $5,000,000  shall  be  available  for 
technology  assessment  programs; 

(c)  of  the  amount  stipulated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "Science  Education  Improvement"  in 
category  (11)  of  section  1,  not  less  than 
$7,500,000  shall  be  available  for  ethnic  minor- 
ity college  programs. 

Sec.  3.  In  addition  to  such  sums  as  are  au- 
thorized by  section  1  of  this  Act.  not  to  ex- 
ceed $3,000,000  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974. 
for  expenses  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Incurred  outside  the  United  States  to 
be  paid  in  foreign  currencies  which  tlie 
Treasury  Department  determines  to  be  e.x- 
cess  to  the  normal  requirements  of  tl.e 
United  States. 

Sec.  4.  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
ruthority  provided  in  sections  1  and  3  of  this 
Ai-t.  shall  remain  available  for  obligation,  for 
expenditure,  or  "for  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture, for  such  period  or  periods  as  may  be 
specified  in  Acts  making  such  appropriations. 

Sec.  5  (a)  No  funds  may  be  transferred  to 


or  from  any  particular  category  listed  in  sec- 
tion 1  if  the  total  of  the  funds  so  transferred 
to  or  from  that  particular  category  would 
exceed  10  per  centum  thereof,  unless — 

(1)  a  period  of  thirty  legislative  days  has 
passed  after  the  Director  or  his  designse  has 
transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  President  of  tlie 
Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  of  the  Senate  a  WTltten  report  con- 
tainiitg  a  full  and  complete  statement  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  transfer  and  the 
reason  therefor,  or 

(2»  each  svich  committee  before  the  ex- 
piration of  such  period  has  transmitted  to 
the  Director  written  notice  to  the  effect  that 
such  committee  has  no  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed action. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  during  any  period  in  which  the 
Congress  is  In  adjournment  sine  die. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  If  an  Institution  of  high-sr  edu- 
cation determines,  after  affording  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  individual  at- 
tending, or  employed  by,  such  institution, 
that  such  individual  has  been  convicted  by 
any  court  of  record  of  any  crime  which  was 
committed  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  which  Involved  the  use  of  (or 
assistance  to  others  in  the  use  of)  force,  dis- 
ruption, or  the  seizure  of  property  under 
control  of  any  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  prevent  officials  or  students  In  such 
Institution  from  engaging  in  their  duties  or 
pursuing  their  studies,  and  that  such  crime 
was  of  a  serious  nature  and  contributed  to  a 
substantial  disruption  of  the  administration 
of  the  institution  with  respect  to  which  such 
crime  was  committed,  then  the  institution 
which  such  individual  attends,  or  is  em- 
ployed by.  shall  deny  for  a  period  of  two 
years  any  further  payment  to,  or  for  the 
direct  benefit  of.  such  individual  under  any 
of  the  programs  specified  In  subsection  (c). 
If  an  Institution  denies  an  individual  as- 
sistance under  the  authority  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence  of  this  subsection,  then  any  in- 
stitution which  such  individual  subsequently 
attends  shall  deny  for  the  remainder  of  the 
two-year  period  any  further  payment  to.  or 
for  the  direct  benefit  of.  such  Individual 
under  any  of  the  programs  specified  in  sub- 
section (c). 

(b)  If  an  institution  of  higher  education 
determines,  after  affording  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  to  an  individual  attending, 
or  employed  by  such  institution  that  such 
individual  has  willfully  refused  to  obey  a  law- 
ful regulation  or  order  of  such  institution 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 
that  svich  refusal  was  of  a  serious  nature  and 
contributed  to  a  substantial  disruption  of 
tlie  administration  of  such  Institution,  then 
such  institution  shall  deny,  for  a  period  of 
two  years  any  further  payment  to  or  for  the 
direct  benefit  of.  such  Individual  under  any 
of  the  programs  specified  In  subsection  (c) . 

(c)  Tlie  programs  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  are  as  follows : 

( 1 )  The  programs  authorized  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950:  and 

(2)  The  programs  authorized  under  title 
_IX  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
'1958  relating  to  establishing  the  Science  In- 
formation Service. 

(d)(1)  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  any  Act 
amended  by  this  Act.  shall  be  constrvied  to 
prohibit  any  institution  of  higher  education 
from  refusing  to  award,  contiiuie  or  extend 
any  financial  assistance  under  any  such  Art 
to  any  Individual  because  of  any  misconduct 
which  In  its  judgment  bears  adversely  on  his 
fitness  for  such  assistance. 

(2i  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  or  prejudicing  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  any  institution  of  higher 
education  to  institute  and  carry  out  an  Inde- 


pendent, di-sciplinary  proceeding  pursuant  to 
existing  authority,  practice  and  law. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  freedom  of  any  student 
to  verbal  expression  of  individual  views  or 
opinions. 

Sec  7.  The  National  Science  Foundation 
shall  establish  a  Division  of  Energy  Research 
and  Technology  which  shall  carry  out  the 
Foundations  energj  reacarcli  and  technology 
programs. 

Sec.  8.  Notwithsianding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  or  any  other  Act  the  Director  oi 
the  National  Science  Foundation  shall  keep 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  tne 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of 
the  Senate  fully  and  currently  informq 
respect  to  all  of  the  activities  of  the 
Science  Foundation. 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Authorization  Act 
of  1974.' 


m^  wi'h 
NffWonal 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.    179 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  St.afford  <fur 
Mr.  Griffin  •  the  Senator  from  Texa.^ 
<Mr.  Tower)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  179,  limiting  jurisdiction  of  Fedei  »1 
courts  in  busing. 

E.    1875 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stafford,  tiie 
Senator  from  Kentucky  ( Mr.  Cook  '  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1875.  to  amerd 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  to  ex- 
tend and  revise  the  authorization  of 
grants  to  States  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services  to  authorize  grants  for 
rehabilitation  services  to  those  with  S''- 
vere  disabilities,  and  for  other  purposes. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
STATE— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.   218 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.  • 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  <S.  1248'  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
State,  and  for  other  purposes. 


.    NOTICE  OF  HEARING 
ON  A  NOMINATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  tfor  Mr.  East- 
land'.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  desire  to 
give  notice  that  a  public  hearing  ha.^ 
been  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  June  19. 
1973,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room  2228.  Dirksen 
Office  Building,  on  the  following  nomi- 
nation : 

Clarence  M.  Kelley.  of  Missouri,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inve>iigatKiii 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  heaiing  may  maft^^,^ 
such  representations  r.s  mny  be  perti- 
nent. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


DUE  PROCESS  OF  LAW 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Pie.'sident.  a.s  has  every  Senator  of  both 
political  parties.  I  have  been  greatly  con- 
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cemed  by—ttie  direction  the  Watergate 
case  has  taken.  The  Nation's  news  media 
have  performed  a  great  service  by  in- 
.  .sistent  digging.  A  bad  situation  has  been 
uncovered,  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
the  courts,  the  press,  television,  and 
radio. 

But  is  justice  being  served  today? 

Are  we  not,  in  fact,  in  grave  danger 
of  subverting  justice?  Are  we  not  trying 
the  case  against  the  President  pre- 
maturely, in  the  press,  in  contradiction  of 
our  ideal  of  justice  for  all  upon  which 
this  country  was  founded?  And,  as  to  the 
others  also  accused — but  not  the  Presi- 
dent; for.  in  the  largest  sense,  there  is 
no  appeal  for  a  President — are  we  not, 
perhaps,  laying  the  groundwork  for  suc- 
cessful appeals  from  any  convictions  that 
might  be  obtained?  Such  has  happened 
before. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
pretrial  publicity  is  a  major  factor  to  be 
considered  in  upsetting  a  conviction.  I 
think  that  was  a  wise  decision.  A  fr»ir 
trial  cannot  be  held  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hearsay,  innuendo,  speculation,  and  pub- 
lic" accusation  by  unidentified  persons. 

Today  I  fear,  because  of  the  tremen- 
dous ability  or  television  to  enter  into  the 
home  of  every  American,  that  we  are 
near  to  providing  the  very  atmosphere 
agauist  which  our  Supreme  Court  ruled. 

Publisher  John  S.  Knight,  a  consistent 
critic  of  the  Watergate  mess,  has  never- 
theless been  moved  to  caution— Philadel- 
phia inquirer.  June  2,  1973: 

The  Senator  Ervtn  committee,  a  special 
pro6»cutor  and  ultimately  the  courts  must 
decide  as  to  tl>e  guilt  or  innocence  of  any 
person  said  to  be  involved  in  the  Watergate 
affair.  True,  the  press  must  report  all  devel- 
opments. But  it  has  no  right  or  power  to 
try  and  convict  out  of  hand. 

I  urge,  therefore,  that  the  press  exercise 
a  greater  measure  of  restraint  while  the  due 
processes  of  law  are  being  followed. 

The  people  want  the  truth,  but  let  the 
truth  be  ascertained  by  those  duly  appointed 
to  seek  and  find  the  truth. 

The  American  .people  want  to  see  jus- 
tice done.  They  want  to  see  the  guilty  sent 
to  prison  for  just  terms.  They  want  to 
see  the  truth  brought  out.  And  they  want 
to  see  the  innocent  freed  without  taint 
or  shadow  on  their  lives. 

When  looking  for  the  highway  of  truth, 
there  are  many  footpaths  which  may  be 
followed  for  a  time.  Most  of  them  lead 
nowhere.  When  the  final  map  is  drawn, 
only  the  highway  .shows.  Hearsay  is  but 
a  foot  path  in  shallow  sand.  It  is  ex- 
pres.sly  prohibited  by  our  code  of  law, 
for  giving  it  voice  canhurt  beyond  any 
possibility  of  redemjnTbn.  Only  evi- 
dence— solid,  concrete  evidence,  brought 
forward  according  to  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence— can  bring  us  to  the  highway  of 
truth  and  justice. 

So  I  do  have  a  very  deep  concern,  one 
which  I  share  with  all  Americans.  I  want 
the  judgment  upon  our  President  to  be 
rendered  upon  the  basis  of  truth.  I  want 
it  found  through  our  due  process  of  law. 
I  do  not  want  it  based  on  anything  el.se. 

Long  ago,  I  made  it  clear  that  I  would 
not  raise  my  hand — I  would  not  lift  a 
finger — to  interfere  with  the  operations 


of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  charged 
v;ith  this  investigation,  and  I  will  not 
do  so  now. 

But  T  wotild  hope  that  further  con- 
ferences will  be  held  between  the  Special 
Prosecutor  and  the  chairman  and  vice 
chairmaif  of  the  Sr>ecial  Committee,  so 
that  they  can  cooperate  harmoniously, 
to  the  end  that  when  it  is  all  over,  we — 
and  everyone — can  look  back  upon  this 
epoch  as  one  whicnTvj^trengthened  our 
American  system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to^piTTH,,fln 
editorial  from  the  Times  of  Londono! 
June  5  last  entitled  "Due  Process  of  Law," 
in  the  Record.  , 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dte  Process  op  Law 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  in 
the  unenviable  position  of  being  tried  by 
his  fellow  countrymen  in  three  different 
forums,  each  of  which  has  its  own  particular 
deficiencies  and  two  of  which  have  the  power 
to  offer  freedom  from  prosecution  to  those 
whose  evidence  may  accuse  him.  That  is  not 
to  say  the  President  is  innocent,  or  that  he 
would  be  innocent  if  any  precisely  formu- 
lated charges  had  been  brought  against  him. 
It  is  perfectly  possible  for  a  wholly  guilty 
man  to  be  tried  in  a  wholly  unjust  way. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  men  who  have  been 
lynched  in  the  course  of  history  were 
lynched  for  crimes  they  had  actually  com- 
mitted. That  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
what  Mr.  Nixon  is  now  receiving  is  a  Wash- 
ington variant  of  lynch  law.  and  that  while 
he  may  or  may  not  be  Innocent,  he  may 
never  be  proved  guilty  by  a  process  so  clear- 
ly lacking  in  Justice. 

The  three  forms  of  trial,  which  are  taking 
place  simultaneously,  are  the  '^Ervin  Com- 
mittee in  the  Senate  (and  this  leaves  out 
ether  related  inquiries  by  five  other  Senate 
or  Congressional  committees),  the  Grand 
Jury,  and  the  media,  including  The  New 
York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post. 
puBLicrrv 

The  Ervin  Committee  is  investigating  pre- 
cisely because  the  Senate  thought  that  the 
due  process  of  law  was  working  too  slowly. 
The  Senators  are  trying  to  ask  fair  and  rele- 
vant questions:  there  is  no  aUegation  that 
this  is  a  Seimte  committee  on  the  lines  of  the 
McCarthy  Committee,  though  it  has  approxi- 
mately the  same  powers  and  rules.  Yet  Sen- 
ate committees  are  not  courts:  they  do  not 
have  an  adversary  procedure;  they  do  not 
have  cross  examination  by  Counsel  for  the 
accused;  they  can  take  and  certainly  do  take 
hearsay  evidence.  The  Ervin  Committee  has 
already  t>een  warned  by  Mr.  Archibald  Cox, 
the  special  prosecutor  of  "risk  of  damage  to 
Investigations  and  any  resulting  prosecu- 
tion". The  enormous  publicity  given  to 
hearsay  evidence  in  televised  bearings  Is  so 
prejudicial  that  it  alone  would  seem  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  fair  trial  for  any 
accused,  even  including  the  President  him- 
self if  there  were  Impeachment  proceedings. 

The  second  tribunal  is  the  Grand  Jury.  No 
student  of  BriilBh  law  will  forget  that  we 
abandoned  the  Grand  Jury  procedure  because 
of  its  notorious  weaknesses  as  an  instrument 
of  Justice..  Grand  Jury  proceedings  provide 
the  prosecutor  with  opportimitles  to  intro- 
duce prejudicial  evidence,  which  would  not 
be  admissible  in  a  trial.  The  Watergate  Grand 
Jury  proceedings  have  been  held  In  camera 
but  have  been  widely  leaked.  The  public  has 
therefore  a  partial  and  unreliable  account 
of  these  proceedings:  that  must  be  more 
damaging    to  the   administration  of  Justice 


than  if  there  were  a  full  account  or  no  ac- 
count at  all.  The  publication  of  alleged  re- 
ports of  proceedings  held  in  camera  would  be 
contempt  of  court  under  British  law. 

The  third  tribunal  is  the  press,  with  tele- 
vision. But  for  the  work  of  the  Washington 
Post  the  real  elements  of  the  Watergate  scan- 
dal wotild  not  have  been  uncovered.  However, 
now  we  have  a  simultaneous  process  of  trial 
by  newspaper  allegation,  beside  the  Senate 
hearings  and  the  Grand  Jury.  The  American 
press,  and  particularly  the  Washington  Post, 
deserve  their  full  credit  for  forcing  the 
Watergate  affair  into  the  open.  They  are 
however  now  publishing  vast  quantities  of 
irejudiclal  matter,  that  would  be  contempt 
u'hder  British  law,  which  again  must  tend 
to  prejudice  the  fair  trial  of  any  accused,  or, 
if  it  Aiije  to  that,  of  the  President. 

The  latest  and  most  damaging  example  of 
this  is  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  E>ean.  Ac- 
cording to  The  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post.  Mr.  Dean  told  Senate  Ui- 
vestigators  that  he  conferred  with  President 
Nixon  thirty-five  to  forty  times  between  Jan- 
uary 1  and  April  30  of  this  year.  The  subject 
of  these  conversations  was  alleged  to  be  the 
concealment  of  the  fact  that  White  House 
men  were  behind  the  break  in  of  June  17 
last  year,  the  Watergate  burglary.  Mr.  Dean 
also  alleged  that  the  President  agreed  to  buy 
the  silence  of  the  accused.  The.se  allegations 
have  been  denied  specifically  by  the  White 
House,  though  it  is  agreed  that  the  Presi- 
dent saw  Mr.  Dean,  who  was  indeed  the  White 
House  counsel  at  the  time. 

This  is  evidence  of  the  greatest  possible 
Importance.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
if  Mr.  Dean's  evidence  is  true  Mr.  Nixon  is 
not  fit  to  remain  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Dean's  evidence.  If  believed,  would 
convict  the  President  on  two  counts.' firstly 
of  conspiracy  to  pervert  the  course  of  Justice 
and  secondly  of  deliberate,  continued  and 
systematic  lying  to  cover  up  his  own  part  in 
that  conspiracy.  In  practice,  if  Mr.  Dean's 
evidence  comes  to  be  accepted,  it  could  well 
lead  to  the  successful  impeachment  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  the 
first  evidence  In  the  whole  case  which  takes 
the  central  matter  straight  home  to  the 
President,  not  by  hearsay  but  by  direct  ac- 
count. 

This  evidence  of  Mr.  Dean's  has  come  out 
first  In  two  great  newspapers,  the  most  im-  ' 
portant  national  newspapers  cf  the  United 
States.  Perhaps  one  should  consider  what  the 
quality  of  Mr.  Dean's  statement  is  as  evidence. 
In  the  first  place  it  was  given  to  Senate 
investigators  whose  committee  have  the 
power  to  give  or  withhold  Immunity  from 
prosectitlon  to  witnesses  before  the  Senate 
committee.  Mr.  Dean  has  stated  that  he  will 
not  be  the  fall-guy.  and  one  way  In  which 
he  could  avoid  being  the  fall-guy  would  be 
to  obtain  Immunity  for  himself  In  return 
for  his  evidence  against  oth»r  people.  There 
is  a  long  legal  tradition  that  the  evidence 
of  those  who  wish  to  turn  Queen's  evirlence 
should  be  treated  with  suspicion. 

SLENDER  EVIDENCE 

Mr.  Dean's  evidence  was  a  prepamtcry 
statement;  it  was  not  given  on  oath;  it  was 
not  given  in  open  hearings;  it  was  not  given 
in  open  court;  it  must  have  be  subject  to 
questioning  by  the  staff  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, but  not  to  public  examination.  It 
was  most  certainly  not  open  to  cross-exami- 
nation by  counsel  for  the  President.  On  the.se 
grounds  alone  it  is  hard  to  think  how  evi- 
dence could  be  less  satisfactory.  Yet  on  this 
evidence  could  well  be  based  public  conclu- 
sions which  could  destroy  a  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  case  Is  In  fact  worse  than  this.  Any 
cross-examination  would  have  put  to  Mr. 
Dean   the   apparent   contradictions  between 
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this  statement,  now  so  unfortunately  leaked 
to  the  press,  and  the  earlier  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Dean's  "friends"  In  an  interview  pub- 
lished by  Newsweek  on  May  6.  Mr.  Dean  did 
think  that  Mr.  Nixon  knew  of  the  cover  up, 
but  gave  only  the  slender  evidence  of  an 
interview  In  September,  1972,  in  which  the 
President  stated:  "Good  Job.  Bob  told  me 
what  a  great  Job  you've  been  doing."  Mr. 
Dean  took  this  to  refer  to  the  cover-up.  By 
May  6,  we  are  therefore  already  dealing  with 
a  Mr.  Dean  who  Is  a  hostile  witness  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  He  makes  no  mention  then  of 
the  thirty-five  meetings,  but  provides  much 
more  remote  evidence  for  his  belief  that  the 
President  knew   what   was   happening. 

That  is  not  a  crucial  inconsistency;  Mr. 
Dean  could  well  have  been  dribbling  out  the 
truth,  a  little  last  month,  a  little  this  month. 
In  the  same  interview,  however,  Mr.  Dean's 
friends  quoted  another  story  of  Mr.  Dean 
seeing  the  President.  Mr.  Dean  admitted  that 
he  had  never  conducted  the  supposed  In- 
quiry Into  White  House  Involvement,  and 
told  the  President  so  on  March  21,  1973.  "The 
President  came  out  of  his  chair"  in  apparent 
shock.  So  by  Mr.  Dean's  first  account  we  have 
the  President  shocked  by  a  fact  which,  if 
Mr.  Dean's  second  account  were  true,  the 
President  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  know. 
That  little  physical  detail  of  President  Nixon 
bouncing  out  of  his  chair  when  he  hears 
that  Mr.  Dean  has  been  organizing  a  cover- 
up  tells  strongly  in  the  President's  favour, 
particularly  as  It  comes  from  a  hostile  wit- 
ness, and  particularly  as  It  refers  to  a  date 
as  recent  as  March  21  of  this  year. 

SAME    PRINCIPLES 

That  is  not  to  say  that  this  contradiction 
cannot  conceivably  be  explained.  What  it 
does  do  Is  Illustrate  the  danger  of  prejudice 
Inherent  In  press  reports  of  unsworn,  un- 
tested, uncorroborated  evidence.  This  Is  leak- 
age of  evidence  likely  to  prejudice  the  Sen- 
ate committee,  which  when  it  is  presented  to 
the  Senate  committee  will  further  prejudice 
any  trial  that  may  depend  upon  it.  It  is  prej- 
udice very  close  to  the  fountain  of  informa- 
tion on  which  Justice  at  some  later  stage  is 
supposed  to  be  done.  The  Dean  leak  is 
lethal,  if  believed,  and  yet  of  minimal  evi- 
dential value:  It  alone  could  make  a  fair  pub- 
lic trial  Impossible. 

The  tragedy  Is  that  the  whole  case  Is  con- 
cerned with  Justice.  What  the  President  is 
accused  of  that  really  matters  is  to  have  In- 
terfered with  the  course  of  justice.  That 
would  be  as  grave  an  offence  as  a  President 
could  commit.  Tet  are  not  the  Senate  com- 
mittee who  are  taking  and  publishing  hear- 
say evidence  to  the  whole  country  also  inter- 
fering with  the  course  of  Justice?  "It  is  much 
more  important  for  the  American  people  to 
know  the  truth  .  .  .  than  sending  one  or 
two  people  to  Jail",  said  Senator  Ervin.  the 
Chairman  of  the  committee.  That  is  not  only 
Interfering  with  the  course  of  Justice,  but 
Justifying  the  decision  to  do  so. 

And  what  about  the  press.  Of  course 
the  American  law  of  contempt  Is  very 
different  from  ours,  but  the  principles  of  fair 
trial  are  the  same,  how  can  one  Justify  the 
decision  to  publish  the  Deen  leak?  Here  is  a 
piece  of  hanging  evidence,  the  missing 
element — If  it  Is  believed — In  a  chain  of  proof. 
Here  Is  a  piece  of  wholly  suspect  evidence — 
unsworn,  ui\verified.  not  cross-examined, 
contradicting  previous  evidence,  subject  to 
none  of  the  safeguards  of  due  process,  given 
by  a  man  who  may  be  bargaining  for  his 
freedom.  How  can  the  newspapers  defend 
themselves  from  the  very  charge  that  they 
are  bringing  against  the  President,  the 
charge  of  making  a  fair  trial  Impossible,  if 
they  now  puMlsh  evidence  so  damning  and 
so  doubtful  with  all  the  weight  of  authority 
that  their  publication  gives? 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PLANNER  RE- 
VIEWS LEAA  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  June  5 
and  6,  1973,  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  con- 
ducted hearings  concerning  the  future 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistant  Ad- 
ministration, established  under  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968.  The  subcommittee  heard 
the  testimony  of  a  number  of  witnesses, 
including  Mr.  Ed  GriflQn,  of  Hickory.  N.C. 

Mr.  GriflBn  is  criminal  justice  plan- 
ning director  for  the  Western  Piedmont 
Council  of  Governments,  serving  Alex- 
ander, Burke,  Caldwell,  and  Catawba 
Coimties.  Because  his  work  is  at  the  local 
level  where  the  ultimate  success  or  fail- 
ure of  the  LEAA  program  is  determined, 
Mr.  GriflBn  is  uniquely  qualified  to  com- 
ment on  the  operation  and  contribution 
of  LEAA. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Mr.  Griffin's  state- 
ment before  the  Criminal  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedures Subcommittee,  on  June  6,  1973, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcettb, 
as  follows: 

Speech  bt  Mr.  Ed  Griffin  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee ON  Criminal  Laws  and  Proceditres, 

JtTNE  6,  1973 

I  would  like  to  begin  my  presentation  by 
expressing  my  appreciation  to  you  for  allow- 
ing me  to  comment  on  these  proposed  bills 
and  the  LEAA  program  as  we  now  know  it. 

It  is  my  firm  contention  that  I  not  support 
specifically  any  legislation  Introduced,  but 
instead  comment  on  specific  items  that  I  be- 
lieve to  be  pertinent  to  any  changes  In  the 
program.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
briefly  study  the  proposed  bills  and  to 
speak  with  the  State  Administrator  and  sev- 
eral planning  directors  concerning  amend- 
ments to  the  program.  Although  each  state. 
and  likewise  each  region,  has  unique  char- 
acteristics, I  am  sure  that  they  too  have 
common  p)erspectives  toward  the  administra- 
tion of  the  LEAA  program.  Although  my  re- 
marks are  directly  Influenced  by  the  struc- 
ture within  North  Carolina  and  the  composi- 
tion of  my  particular  region.  I  am  sure  such 
comments  would  manifest  the  opinions  of 
others  In  similar  capacities. 

I  shall  try  to  address  my  remarks  to  those 
Items  which  necessitate  legislative  decisions 
as  opposed  to  administrative.  I  find  this  dif- 
ficult to  differentiate  the  two  at  times  In  a 
program  as  complex  as  this.  In  order  for  legis- 
lative decisions  to  be  most  meaningful,  per- 
haps It  Is  In  order  to  touch  on  admlnlstra- 
tlvejroblems. 

~Tcongratulate  each  author  of  the  bills  I 
have  studied,  as  they  all  indicate  a  strong 
emphasis  on  the  development  of  professlon- 
allzation  among  the  criminal  Justice  agencies 
and  personnel. 

In  North  Carolina  and  In  Region  E.  the 
Initial  thrust  of  the  program  was  to  provide 
standard  operational  equipment  to  the  law 
enforcement  agencies.  Although  not  as  mean- 
ingful In  a  long  range  scopw  as  other  proj- 
ects, the  funds  served  as  a  credible  purpose. 
They  helped  to  facilitate  equipment  needs  of 
departments,  especially  smaller  departments, 
that  were  drastically  ill-equipped.  It  helped 
also  to  encourage  Interest  In.  and  support  for. 
the  LEAA  program  among  the  rank  and  file  of 
law  enforcement.  The  QovenK>r'8  Committee 
on  Law  and  Order  has  now  gone  on  record 
as  not  favoring  ftindlng  these   projects   In 


the  future,  but  addressing  other  areas  of 
critical  concern. 

Program  areas  which  are  now  being  ex- 
plored and  successfully  undertaken  are  youth 
programs.  Police  legal  advisers,  rehabilitation, 
public  education,  and  crime  prevention.  In 
North  Carolina  and  in  Region  E.  the  emphasis 
now  is  on  programs  that  not  only  meet  the 
needs  at  present  but  will  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  future. 

I  should  like  to  comment  on  a  bill  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Tunney: 

(1)  I  would  heartily  encourage  states,  re- 
gions, and  local  governments  to  define  their 
needs  and  adopt  a  comprehensive  law  en- 
forcement plan.  I  must  note  that  It  Is  my 
most  emphatic  belief  that  the  State  Plan 
should  reflect  a  composite  of  local  and  re- 
gional plans,  rather  than  a  State  Staff's  per- 
spective of  a  State  Plan.  This  has  not  been 
the  case  in  North  Carolina  and  perhaps  in 
other  states  as  well.  To  be  more  specific 
I  would  endorse  the  concept  of  the  submis- 
sion of  a  State  Comprehensive  Plan,  vi-lth 
amendments  to  the  plan  submitted  every  two 
years  unless  drastic  changes  occur  which 
necessitate  an  amendment  for  an  annual  as- 
sessment. 

(2)  A  sixty -day  evaltiation  and  approval 
period  would  certainly  seem  to  be  adequate. 
As  projects  are  submitted  to  the  State,  no 
particular  time  is  announced  as  to  when  the 
project  will  be  decided  upon.  I  submitted 
a  Juvenile  project  for  review  In  September 
of  1972  and  received  notification  of  Its  award 
in  February  of  1973.  A  great  deal  of  strategic 
time  was  lost  In  the  implementation  of  the 
project  due  to  the  excessive  time  In  evaluat- 
ing the  project  and  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Governor's  Committee  to  meet. 

(3)  I  can  once  again  endorse,  due  to  per- 
sonal experience,  the  concept  of  an  evaltia- 
tion procedure  of  projects.  North  Caroliha 
was  one  of  the  first,  If  not  the  first  to  Imple- 
ment a  comprehensive  evaluation  program 
to  give  vital  feedback  as  to  the  Impact  and 
effectiveness  of  the  projects.  I  would  encour- 
age such  an  undertaking  by  each  state  plan- 
ning agency. 

(41  "Federal  Credit  Funding"  as  noted  In 
Part  C.  Section  102  of  Senator  Tunneys  bill, 
would  seem  to  provide  the  kind  of  incentive 
txi  local  government  that  the  supplanting 
stipulation  now  prevents. 

(5)  To  say  the  least,  the  provision  to  au- 
thorize funds  to  Institutions  of  higher  edxi- 
catlon  "in  an  effort  to  develop  curricula 
leading  to  a  degree  in  the  field  of  criminal 
Justice  planning"  is  Imperative  if  we  ci.ii 
expect  professional  program  development  and 
administration.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
find  qualified  persons  In  this  field. 

(6)  I  would  take  issue  with  part  H.  Sec- 
tion 102  of  Senator  Timney's  bill  which  Is 
entitled  "Prohibition  of  Conflict  of  Inter- 
est." The  bill  excludes  parties  being  present 
and  voting  upon  an  application  in  which 
he  has  an  interest.  Although  the  theory  be- 
hind the  stipulation  is  most  commendable, 
and  I.  as  a  planning  director,  would  hlgh;y 
encourage  the  elimination  of  politics  from 
project  assessment.  I  would  equally  encour- 
age that  a  representative  of  a  project  be 
allowed  to  speak  on  the  issues  raised  in  eval- 
uating  and   approving   any   project. 

Concerning  Senate  Bill  1023  introduced 
by  Senator  Hartke.  I  would  express  an  in- 
terest In  the  formation  of  a  Commisslou 
on  Accreditation  of  Law  Enforcement  Agen- 
cies. However,  as  its  initial  purpose,  I  would 
be  more  supportive  of  the  Commission  ad- 
dressing agencies  needing  assistance  In  ascer- 
taining the  standards  and  criteria  set  forth 
to  be  certified  as  an  accredited  agency.  The 
Incentive.  I  am  sure.  In  the  bill  Is  worthy: 
however,  I  believe  that  more  departments 
could  and  would  be  helped  If  steps  were 
taken  to  at  least  begin  them  on  their  way 
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to  accreditation.  Otherwise,  large,  well-to-do 
agencies  which  already  have  many  resources 
available  to  them  will  have  even  more,  while 
the  smaller  departments  will  once  again  be 
limited. 

North  Carolina  ha.<  authorized,  by  legisla- 
tive enactment,  the  N.C.  Criminal  Justice 
Training  and  Standards  Council  to  deter- 
mine the  qualinciitions  which  will  certify 
each  law  enforcement  ofticer  in  the  State.  In 
addition,  it  will  provide  the  statute  regula- 
tions for  minimum  training  for  each  officer. 
Although  the  logistics  in  adminstering  the 
laws  are  very  diflicult.  cooperation  among 
agencies  and  local  units  oi  government  has 
allowed  for  a  demonstrably  effective  program. 
I  believe  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Eagleton  reflects  the  intent  and  purpost  of 
the  Council  and  is  a  national  effort  to  assure 
more  qualified  personnel  in  law  enforcement. 

The  basic  "concept  which  originated  the 
LEAA  program,  as  I  understand  it.  was  to 
provide,  through  federal  assistance,  fimds  to 
the  states  and  local  units  of  government  to 
help  in  the  development  and  Improvement 
of  their  respective  crimnial  ju.stice  systems. 
As  a  means  for  continuation,  funds  could  be 
allocated  to  re-fund  a  project  with,  in  most 
cases,  the  acknowledgement  being  that  fu- 
ture funding  will  be  the  responsibility  of  that 
agency,  unit  of  government,  or  state  (sub- 
granteei.  It  appears  that  the  LEAA  program 
has  provided  counter  productive  measures 
which  have  created  problems  in  future  fund- 
ing. The  first  match  rafio  was  60',  -40',  ;  sec- 
ondly. 75',  -25',  :  and  now  in  North  Carolina, 
with  a  State  Buy-in.  81.25',  -18.75'.  .  Instead 
of  the  locals  assuming  more  responsibility, 
they  are  assuming  less  Although  this  pro- 
vides for  a  greater  distribution  of  funds,  it 
does  not  necessitate  a  great  deal  of  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  local  units  of  govern- 
ment. 

I.  like  many  others,  do  not  fully  under- 
stand the  "Revenue  Sharing  Concept"  and 
how  it  specifically  differs  from  the  existing 
LEAA  program,  witn  the  exception  of  no  local 
match.  Certainly  this  will  eliminate  many 
hours  of  accotmting  and  will  be  a  giant  step 
in  simplifying  a  complex  program.  Perhaps  if 
the  local  governments  knew  of  the  specified 
amount  of  money  that  would  be  allocated  to 
their  government,  they  would  use  the  funds 
wisely.  Until  such  time  as  small  cities  and 
towns  can  and  do  acquire  some  help  and 
guidance  in  the  preparation  of  plans  to  ex- 
pend money.  I  would  encourage  the  continu- 
ation of  a  program  similar  to  the  one  in  ex- 
istence. From  the  knowledge  I  presently  have 
of  'Revenue  Sharing,  the  idea  is  most  com- 
mendable and  the  proces.s  most  welcomed  by 
a  majority  of  the  people  now  wrestling  with 
Individual  bureaucracies  to  ascertain  funds. 

As  indicated  in  the  bill  by  Senator  Hruska. 
as  well  as  other  bills,  the  control  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  program  will  rest  with 
the  Governor.  I  strongly  urge  the  continu- 
ation of  this  procedure,  as  it  is  working  well 
In  North  Carolina  at  the  present  time,  and 
seems  to  offer  no  difficulties  in  the  structure 
of  state  government. 

In  the  "Revenue  Sharing'  Bill,  and  most 
others,  particular  attention  is  being  given  to 
•Crime  Prevention  I  commend  you  for 
this.  I  believe  Floridu  has  experienced  a  great 
deal  of  success  "with  their  .-iiate-v/ide  program. 
North  Carolina  is  now  making  plans  to  de- 
velop a  similar  program  which  we  believe 
will  be  equally  successful  and  will  be  a  great 
asset  to  the  deterrence  of  crime. 

Although  I  have  spoken  on  many  issues 
with  which  we  share  a  common  concern.  I  am 
sure  that  I  have  not  addre.s.sed  all  of  the 
questions  you  might  have  of  a  regional  plan- 
ning director.  I  shall  ije  glad  to  entertain 
any  questions  you  might  have. 


TAXES 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr  President,  it  was  my 
privilege  thi.s  .spring  to  get  a  preview  of 


the  booklet.  "Tax  Loopholes:  The  Legend 
and  the  Reality."  by  the  outstanding 
economist.  Roger  A.  Freeman. 

On  May  3.  1973.  I  called  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  to  the  fact  that  this 
booklet  would  soon  be  published  by  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute  and  the 
Hoover  Institute. 

This  publication  pimctures  many  of 
the  myths  concerning  our  income  tax 
system.  It  demonstrates  that  high  income 
Americaiis  do  pay  their  share  of  taxes, 
and  those  who  may  escape  taxation  are 
noteworthy  only  because  they  are  ex- 
tremely rare. 

Last  Wednesday  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal carried  an  editorial  citing  the  very 
interesting  facts  from  this  AEI  publica- 
tion which  is  now  available.  Fask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  who  will  be  working  on 
tax  issues  in  this  Congress. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Taxes  and  the  Rich 

As.'iocic.ted  press  recently  checked  on  the 
price  of  approximately  a  dozen  luxurv  Items 
m  scattered  U.S.  cities  and  found  about  what 
you  would  expect— that  they  cost  more  todav 
than  a  year  ago.  anywhere  from  10'.  to  15'^ 
way  on  up.  Yet  we  doubt  that  many  Ameri- 
cans, with  troubles  enough  of  their  own  be- 
cause of  rising  prices  for  food  and  other  ne- 
cessities, will  lament  that  the  rich  have  to 
pa\  more  for  caviar  and  French  wine.  Be- 
.sides  the  obvious  advantages  that  the  rich 
enjoy,  everyone  knows  that  the  rich  pay  low 
ta-<e.v  because  they  can  exploit  loopholes. 

Yet  what  e\'eryone  professes  to  know  is  not 
necessarily  so.  In  a  fascinating  booklet.  "Tax 
Loopholes:  The  Legend  and  the  Reality"  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Enterprise  Institute. 
Dr.  Roger  A.  Freeman  demolishes  .some  of 
the  more  persistent  tax  myths  that  have 
taken  hold  in  recent  years.  His  thesis  is  not 
that  federal  tax  policies  are  desirable  or  above 
criticism;  indeed,  he  cites  any  number  of 
shortcomings,  and  says  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969  is  justlfledly  called  the  "Lawyers"  and 
Accountants"  Full  Employment  Act  of  1969." 
But  he  thinks  it  Important  to  understand, 
and  we  agree,  that  the  public  tax  policy  be 
based  on  a  factual  understanding  of  the 
problem,  not  on  comfortable  ignorance. 

Take  the  common  assumption  that  the 
heaviest  tax  burden  falls  on  the  middle  class. 
Dr.  Freeman,  senior  fellow  at  the  Hoover 
Institution,  shows  that  in  1970  Americans 
with  adjusted  gross  incomes  in  excess  of 
.$20,000  received  21.3',  of  adjusted  gro.ss  In- 
come and  paid  35.5  ,,  of  the  federal  tax  lia- 
bility. By  comparison,  tho.se  with  adjusted 
gross  Incomes  from  $7,000  to  $19,999  received 
59';  of  adjusted  gross  income  and  paid  54'. 
of  the  federal  tax  liability.  While  the  federal 
tax  rate  Ls  en'irely  too  high  at  every  level.  It 
it  obvious  the  rich  are  not  avoiding  their 
share  of  the  tax  burden  and  it  Is  equally  ob- 
vious the  middle  class  does  not  pay  a  dLspro- 
portioiiate  tax  percentage. 

The  main  rea.son  for  the  widespread  mis- 
understanding results  from  the  well  pub- 
licized fact  that  some  ;ich  people  have  avoid- 
ed paying  federal  income  ta.xes  In  certain- 
years  under  special  conditions.  For  1970,  for 
example.  112  individuals  reporting  incomes 
of  more  than  $200,000  did  not  pay  federal 
taxes.  But  these  112  represented  only  .07', 
of  Americans  reporting  incomes  over  $200,000. 
And  they  had  legitimate  reasons  for  not  pay- 
ing. 

Some  derived  their  income  from  foreign 
transactions  ;md  were  taxed  in  tho.se  coun- 
tries. In  12  cases,  deductions  for  stale  and 
local  taxes  exceeded  adjusted  gross  income 
(although  11  of  the  12  paid  an  average  $1.6 


million  federal  income  taxes  the  previous 
year) .  Elsewhere,  large  charitable  deductions 
when  added  to  deductions  for  Interest  taxes 
medical  expenses  and  casualtv  losses,  equal- 
led or  exceeded  adjusted  gross  Income. 

Finally,  in  still  other  cases,  nontaxabliuv 
was  due  to  deductions— i.e..  losses  of  secu- 
rities pledged  to  secure  loans,  losses  on  guar, 
an  tee  of  loans,  payments  in  settlement  oi" 
litigation— that  an  operating  business  could 
deduct  before  computing  adjusted  gro^s 
Income  but  costs  which  individual  Investors 
can  offset  against  earnings  only  by  using 
itemized  deductions  after  adjusted  gro.ss  in- 
come.  In,  short,  these  taxpayers  who  submit- 
ted returns  with  a  high  adjusted  gross  income 
appeared  to  have  high  incomes  only  because 
they  followed  the  procedural  requirements 
of  the  Income  tax  form. 

But  the  essential  point  is  that  99.3',  of  tax- 
payers reporting  incomes  of  more  than  $200  - 
000  (15.323  individuals)  did  pay  federa' 
taxes— an  average  of  $177,161.  equal  to  44- 
of  adjusted  gross  Income  and  60',  of  taxable 
Income.  The  621  with  income  of  over  one 
million  paid  an  average  federal  tax  of  $934  . 
862.  equal  to  46',  of  their  adjusted  gross  in- 
come ai-d  65',   of  the  taxable  Income. 

Dr.  Freeman  does  not  argue  that  the  cur- . 
reiu  allowances  for  charitable  deduction.-, 
capital  gains,  mineral  percentage  depletion 
municipal  bonds.  Interest  and  the  like  are 
sacrosanct,  or  even  the  best  method  for  ac- 
complishing our  stated  public  policies.  But 
he  notes  that  they  were  enacted  and  are 
retained,  not  to  benefit  the  rich  but  preci-sely 
to  provide  economic  and  social  incentives 
that  Congress  has  repeatedly  deemed  to  be  la 
the  public  interest. 

Obviously,  the  rich  can  afford  the  top  legal 
and  accountng  talent  enabling  them  to  take 
advantage  of  every  deduction  to  which  the 
law  entitles  them.  But  It  would  be  wise  to  get 
the  facts  straight  before  taking  arguments 
about  loopholes  for  the  rich  as  a  reason  for 
whole.sale  changes  in  existing  tax  policy. 


A  FREE  PRESS 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  during 
these  past  several  months,  there  has 
been  a  heightened  awareness  across  this 
country  of  the  protection  afforded  the 
public  by  the  first  amendment  guaran- 
tee of  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  reporting  of  Carl  Bernstein  and 
Robert  Woodward  of  the  Washington 
Post,  earned  their  paper  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
and  recently  earned  them  the  distin- 
guished service  award  of  the  national 
journali.sm  honor  society.  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 

They  and  the  men  and  women  who 
serve  as  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  rarely  receive  the  accolades 
due  them.  Reporters  on  small-  and  me- 
dium-sized newspapers  and  local  broad- 
casteis  around  the  country  particularly 
tend  to  be  overlooked  by  their  own  com- 
mimitie.s,  yet  they  are  the  catalysts  foi 
change,  raising  Lssues  to  public  atten- 
tion, and  sparking  local  and  State  move- 
ments to  deal  with  those  i.ssues. 

This  month,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  an- 
nounced the  winners  of  its  annual  jour- 
nalism awards  and  also  listed  many  of 
the  other  journalism  award  winners 
around  the  country. 

I  believe  they  deserve  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  as  well.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the.se  award  winners  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  Tlie  professional 
tradition  they  maintain  is  a  honored  one. 
one  which  is  vital  to  the  strength  of  this 
Nation. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  award- 
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winners  "were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  Awards 
Winners  of  the  41st  annual  Sigma  Delta 
Cht  Awards  for  Distinguished  Service  in 
JournallEm  were  honored  In  Epecial  cere- 
monies at  Omaha,  Nebr.,  last  month.  The 
awards,  in  16  categories  of  print  and  broad- 
cast Journalism,  are  for  outstanding  perform- 
ance during  1972. 

GENERAL   REPOBTINC RACING    SCANDAL 

"We  still  feel  like  we  have  a  lot  of  In- 
vestigating to  do,"  said  William  F.  Reed,  Jr. 
He  was  referring  to  himself  and  James  M. 
Bolus,  who  received  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Awards  for  their  investiga- 
tion of  the  thoroughbred  racing  indtistry  in 
Kentucky. 

As  a  special  assignment  writer  for  the 
Louisville  Courier-,/ourn<i],  Reed's  first  job 
was  to  stay  underground,  as  an  out-of-work 
free-lance  writer,  and  study  the  gambling 
bookznaking  racket  in  the  horse  races. 

In  going  to  the  races.  Reed  said  he  first 
wondered  why  there  were  bookmakers  at  the 
race  track.  He  found  out  why  when  he  did 
not  have  to  stand  in  line  to  bet  and  the  book- 
makers would  extend  him  credit  when  he 
didn't  have  a  dime. 

At  the  1972  Kentucky  Derby,  gamblers  and 
bookmakers  knew  by  11  a.m.  the  winners  for 
two  races  that  had  been  fixed,  said  Reed. 

Reed  said  be  called  bis  managing  editor 
and  "We  immediately  shifted  our  Investiga- 
tion from  gambling  and  bookmaklng  to  the 
entire  thoroughbred  Industry." 

The  Investigation  turned  up  a  conflict  of 
Interest  with  one  of  Kentucky's  highest  rac- 
ing officials. 

In  June  the  Information  appeared.  Reed 
said,  "We  broke  the  story  on  the  racing  com- 
mission and  we  broke  the  story  about  the 
fixed  races." 

Reed  said  information  was  at  first  easy  to 
find  since  no  one  had  thought  of  Investigat- 
ing the  thoroughbred  Industry.  He  said  most 
people  believed  the  industry  to  be  beyond  re- 
proach. 

PT7BUC   SERVICE BOYS   TOWN 

Paul  Williams,  managing  editor  of  the 
weekly  Omaha  Sun,  believes  the  press  has  an 
obligation  to  everyone  to  report  "ftilly  the 
workings  of  Institutions  in  our  society."  Out 
of  this  beUef  grew  an  expose  of  Boys  Town. 

A  Sun  Newspaper  report  revealed  that  Boys 
Town  had  a  net  worth  of  at  least  $209  million, 
a  money  machine  which  brought  in  some  $25 
million  a  year  In  public  donations  and  In- 
vestment income,  increased  its  net  worth  by 
$16  to  $18  million  per  year,  and  that  it  con- 
tinued to  send  out  33  million  fund-raising 
letters  a  year  telling  Americans  It  needed 
their  money. 

The  Sun  report  was  published  March  30, 
1972,  and  since  then,  Williams  said.  Boys 
Town  has  begun  a  self-examination  of  Its 
resources.  Consequently,  the  institution  es- 
tablished programs  on  child  development 
and  speech  and  hearing  defects. 

Four  other  staff  members  who  worked  on 
the  Boys  Town  investigation  are  Randy 
Brown,  assistant  managing  editor,  Mick 
Rood,  Doug  Smith  and  Wes  Iversen. 

Managing  editor  Williams  reiterated  the 
Importance  of  investigations  of  tills  kind — 
to  more  fully  understand  how  institutions 
work,  the  public  cannot  always  rely  upon 
information  emanating  from  them.  Borrow- 
ing from  an  Esquire  article  published  last 
year,  Williams  went  on  to  say,  "The  way  to 
protect  the  right  to  publish  is  to  publish. 
So  we  published  and  took  our  chances."' 

Those  chances  led  to  a  SDX  Distinguished 
Service  Award  for  newspaper  public  service, 
a  Pulitzer  Prize  and  other  high  journalism 
honors. 

NEWS    PHOTOCRATHT VIETNAM    NAPALM 

Huynh  Cong  (Nick)  Ut  was  taking  one 
of  his  many  trips  up  Route  1  in  South  Viet- 


nam June  8,  1972,  covering  the  North  Viet- 
namese spring  offensive  with  a  group  of 
South  Vietnamese — on  one  of  those  days 
when  "nothing  was  happening." 

Vietnamese  Air  Force  planes  were  conduct- 
ing strikes  on  enemy  positions  when  suddenly 
a  misdirected  napalm  drop  trapped  fleeing 
soldiers  and  civilians. 

Among  the  civilians  burned  by  the  napalm, 
rimnlng  screaming  and  naked  down  the  road, 
was  9-year-old  Phan  ThI  Phuc.  Nick  'Dt"s 
picttire  of  the  suffering  child  covered  Amer- 
ica's front  pages,  a  brutal  symbol  of  the 
war's  tragedy. 

Ut,  who  was  not  allowed  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  to  come  to  the 
United  States  to  accept  his  SDX  award,  lit- 
erally swept  all  awards  competitions  In  jour- 
nalism photography  with  this  picture.  No 
single  photo  may  have  received  so  many  big 
displays  since  publication  early  In  the  Viet- 
nam war  of  the  photo  of  the  immolation  of 
a  Buddhist  monk  In  Saigon. 

The  9-year-old  girl  was  traced  to  a  Saigon 
hospital  and  foUowup  stories  were  written 
on  her  recovery.  Among  readers  responding 
to  the  photo  were  a  group  of  Bronx  firemen 
who  raised  a  fund  to  help  rebuild  her  home. 
The  firemen  said  they  felt  the  picture  did 
more  than  any  other  piece  of  news  photog- 
raphy to  show  the  horror  of  war  and  hasten 
a  peace  settlement. 

Ut  has  been  wounded  three  times  in  cov- 
ering the  war.  His  brother,  an  AP  man,  .was 
killed. 

WASHINGTON WATERGATE 

"It  was  evident  after  two  days  that  there 
was  much  more  to  Watergate." 

So  Carl  Bernstein  and  Robert  Woodward, 
Washington  Post  metro  reporters,  went  after 
the  background  of  last  June's  burglary  of 
the  Democratic  headquarters. 

At  first,  the  young  reporters  were  assigned 
the  story  because  '"it  looked  like  another 
burglary,"  Bernstein  said.  When  it  became 
apparent  there  was  more  to  the  story  than 
the  surface  facts,  they  pursued  the  facts 
using  '"basic,  tested  reportorlal  techniques." 

"As  metro  reporters,  we  didn't  have  con- 
tacts," Bernstein  said.  "We  made  new  sources 
as  we  went  along."  They  discovered  that  even 
those  who  covered  the  White  House  regu- 
larly "didn't  have  much  more  than  a  super- 
ficial notion"  about  the  real  lines  of  au- 
thority and  structures  of  the  White  House 
staff  and  the  Committee  for  the  Re-election 
of  the  President. 

When  he  and  Woodward  did  get  informa- 
tion, they  often  could  not  attribute  it.  Bern- 
stein said  they  used  a  policy  of  never  using 
anything  unless  It  was  verified  by  two  of 
their  confidential  sources. 

Bernstein  said  the  last  10  months'  devel- 
opments have  vindicated  the  Post  from  the 
Nixon  administration's  accusations  of  last 
fall.  He  said  the  Watergate  incident  was 
shown  to  be  part  of  a  pattern  of  political 
espionage  and  sabotage  dating  back  to  just 
after  the  1970  elections. 

Bernstein  and  Woodward  received  the  SDX 
Distinguished  Service  Award  for  Washington 
correspondence. 

FOREIGN    CORRFSFONDENCE RtTSSIA 

Charlotte  Salkowskl,  Moscow  correspond- 
ent for  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  wrote 
five  letters  to  President  Nixon,  but  she  has 
yet  to  receive  an  answer. 

SalkowrkI  said  through  the  letters,  pub- 
lished In  the  Wonifor  and  addressed  to  Nixon 
prior  to  his  trip  to  Russia,  she  tried  to  explain 
to  the  American  public  what  It  means  to  be 
a  citizen  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

"I  felt  that  previous  correspondents  had 
dwelled  too  much  on  heavy  subjects,  such  as 
the  economy  of  Russia.  I  tried  to  approach 
the  subject  from  a  different  standpoint." 

She  said  the  letters  were  not  addressed 
personally  to  President  Nixon,  but  were  used 
to  attract  attention  to  the  series. 

SuikowskI  said  she  doesn't  know  if   the 


President  ever  read  the  letters,  but  through 
the  Voice  of  America,  which  often  broadcasts 
western  correspondents'  reports,  the  series 
was  heard  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Saikowski  said  western  journalists  In  the 
Soviet  Union  live  '"under  severe  restrictions 
both  professionally  and  personally."  She  de- 
scribed the  living  conditions  as  '"foreign 
ghettos." 

She  said  the  authorities  are  particularly 
sensitive  to  stories  about  dissidents  activities 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Saikowski,  who  speaks  Russian,  said  she 
has  had  a  "good  taste  of  the  geographical 
areas  of  the  Soviet  Union."  She  said  report- 
ters  have  to  be  very  careful  about  making 
contacts  in  the  country.  "I  can  count  the 
number  of  my  Russian  friends  on  my 
bands." 

EDITORIAL    WRITING— COMPETITIVE    BIDDING 

Ten  editorials  by  John  Harrison  started  a 
campaign  In  Florida  to  repeal  a  law  that  pro- 
hibited competitive  bidding  on  engineering 
projects  for  the  state.  The  three  months  of 
editorials  In  the  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger  re- 
sulted in  Gov.  Reubin  Askew's  suspending 
the  lr.w. 

The  state  of  Florida  spends  about  $700 
million  in  engineering  costs  per  year.  Harri- 
son said  the  change  in  the  law,  signed  in 
early  May  1973,  would  save  10  to  15  per  cent 
in  engineering  costs. 

Harrison  said  his  attorney  was  Instrumen- 
tal in  helping  with  the  campaign.  He  said  the 
lawyer  kept  him  informed  about  following 
the  laws. 

Public  reaction  to  the  editorials  was  slight. 
Harrison  said  few  people  wrote  to  the  paper 
in  response.  The  Ledger  was  the  only  paper 
in  Florida  writing  about  the  ban  on  bid- 
ding until  Harrison  had  gone  through  court 
appearances  and  appeared  before  a  Flori- 
da legislative  subcommittee.  After  that,  pa- 
pers in  Miami,  Tallahassee  and  Jacksonville 
began  writing  about  the  ban. 

Harrison  said  that  in  writmg  his  edi- 
torials he  realized  that  "words  are  crude, 
blunt  instrtunents  and  a  journalist  must 
mold  them  into  tools  of  power,  beauty  and 
excellence." 

"Reach  for  the  ultimate  goal.  Aim  for  the 
highest  mark  in  editorial  writing,  "  Harri- 
son said. 

This  marks  the  third  consecutive  year  that 
the  Lakeland  Ledger  has  won  this  award  for 
editorial  writing.  Harrison  won  it  two  years 
ago  and  Joanna  Wragg  last  year. 

TELEVISION  REPORTINC WALLACE  SHOOTING 

Laurens  Pierce,  a  cameraman  for  CBS  News, 
won  a  Distinguished  Service  Award  for  his 
coverage  of  the  attempted  assasslnattcn  of 
Alabama  Gov.  George  Wallace  on  May  15, 
1972. 

Pierce,  who  ■vns  the  only  cameraman  to  re- 
cord the  actual  shooting  of  Wallace,  started 
with  CBS  "Just  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
rights  story." 

"I  wanted  to  film  gerrtle.  beautiful  stories 
but  was  type  cast  as  an  action  cameraman," 
said  Pierce. 

"Being  at  the  right  pl.-»oe  at  the  rifht  time 
is  luck.  The  reason  that  I  was  able  to  stand 
behind  Wallace  at  this  time  was  because  I 
made  arquaintance.s  and  knew  his  staff  the 
best  that  I  could.  I  took  the  liberty  to  step 
over  the  rope  into  the  restricted  area  Just 
l)efore  the  shooting,  and  because  tlie  Secret 
Service  and  Wallace  people  knew  me  I  was  al- 
lowed to  remain,"  he  added. 

Pierce,  who  had  traveled  with  the  governor 
for  many  years,  said  that  tlie  incideut  was  a 
close  personal  tragedy.  "It  was  almost  as  If 
you  were  seeing  a  member  of  the  family  being 
shot.  A  man  reached  up  and  grabbed  my 
camera  after  the  shooting.  He  was  so  an^iry 
and  I  was  angry,  too,  but  the  experience  and 
business  of  years  of  hard  news  kept  me  there."' 

Pollowlnp  the  Wallace  shooting  Pierce 
could  not  find  anyone  to  escort  him  and  his 
exclusive  film  frcm  Laurel.  Md  .  to  Washing- 
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ton  111  order  to  m«ke  CBS  Evening  News 
with  Walter  Cronkite.  He  was  finally  offered  a 
ride  In  a  Singer  Sewing  Machine  truck. 

TV   PUBLIC   SERVICE — WILLO'.VBROOK 

"A  year  and  four  months  later  and 
nothings  changed,'  lamented  Sieve  Skinner, 
producer  of  the  public  service  In  television 
award  winner  for  WABC-TV. 

Skinner  said  that  over  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lion people  in  the  New  York  City  area  viewed 
the  half-hour  documentary.  '•Willowbrook: 
The  Last  Great  Disgrace."  a  commentary  on 
the  treatment  of  the  mentally  retarded  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  as  of  today  there  is 
no  Improvement. 

Skinner,  who  produced  the  six  o'clock  news 
show  where  the  original  footage  of  the  pro- 
gram was  aired,  said  tlie  stations  newsmen 
captiu'ed  "the  horror  show  of  indescribable 
proportions." 

He  recounted  hpw  the  Initial  film  was  shot 
at  an  open  house  where  150  of  the  5,000  in- 
stitutions  residents  were  well-dressed  and 
put  on  display  for  the  local  press.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  film  was  tAH^^  after  the 
photographers  "crawled  throlktgh  the  bushes 
outside  at  six  In  the  morning<:^  to  get  to 
Willowbrook  and  enter  unannounced  to  re- 
cord the  real  conditions. 

The  producer  described  such  things  as  the 
"gruel"  fed  to  the  palTfents  and  how  there 
"was  literally  nothing  for  them  to  do." 

WABC-TVs  program  combined  the  condi- 
tions at  Willowbrook  with  the  drastically  dif- 
ferent but  highly  successful  community  care 
concept  for  the  mentally  retarded  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  effect  of  this  contrast,  according 
to  Skinner,  was  to  "create  a  point  of  view," 

TV    EDrrORIAL CONSURIEB    FRAUD 

Pour  bills  regarding  auto  repair  are  pend- 
ing in  the  Florida  legislature  as  a  result  of  a 
series  of  editorials  by  WCKT-TV,  Miami. 

News  director  Gene  Strul  and  anchorman 
Richard  Whitcomb  were  the  leaders  of  a 
"mission  Impossible"  team  which  exposed 
businesses  indulging  in  crooked  or  incom- 
petent services. 

Their  studied  investigation  of  an  estimated 
$6  million  "rip  off"  went  as  follows:  Strul 
and  Whitcomb.  along  with  two  assistants,  a 
cameraman  and  female  reporter,  acquired  a 
"non-descrlpt"  panel  truck  with  a  two-way 
mirror.  They  consulted  an  expert  mechanic 
who  put  the  truck  in  complete  running  order 
except  for  one  faulty  spark  plug,  which 
caused  the  truck  to  miss  and  stall.  The 
mechanic  assured  them  that  any  competeiit. 
mechanic  would  find  this  fault  easily  and 
with  little  cost  to  the  customer. 

The  female  reporter,  equipped  with  a  hid- 
den mike,  drove  the  truck  while  the  camera- 
man hid  in  the  back.  They  recorded  con- 
versations with  the  mechanics. 

Of  the  10  busines.ses  the  team  visited  onlv 
two  correctly  repaired  the  truck  and  charged 
a  reasonable  amount.  For  a  job  that  should 
have  cost  around  S4,  .some  companies  charged 
as  high  as  $40.  One  mechanic  told  the  re- 
porter a  new  air  filter  was  needed,  another 
said  she  needed  a  new  radiator  hose,  another 
Installed  eight  new  .spark  plugs  in  the  truck 
and  they  weren't  even  gapped  correctly,  and 
still  another  said  he  could  not  find  anything 
wrong  with  the  truck. 

RADIO    REPORTING — \V.\LLACE    SHOOTING 

Valerie  Hymes  has  added  a  new  dimension 
to  Journalism:  woman's  Intuition.  It  led 
her  to  a  scoop  on  the  George  Wallace  assas- 
sination attempt  on  May  15,  1972. 

"It  really  bothers  me  that  people  say  it 
was  all  luck,"  she  says,  "because  it  was  not." 

Mrs.  Hymes  explained  that  in  following 
Gov.  Wallace's  campaign  there  were  omens 
of  trouble  which  made  her  feel  that  he  might 
get  shot  at  any  time,  and  she  vowed  to  her- 
self to  attend  all  of  Wallace's  speeches,  from 
beginning  to  end,  even  though  they  were  the 
same. 


"At  the  time  he  was  shot  I  realized  that  I 
was  the  only  reporter  still  around.  He  had 
gone  down  into  the  crowd  to  shake  hands 
with  some  well-wishers  and  I  was  about  15 
feet  behind  him  on  the  bullet-proof  stage. 
Immediately  I  thought  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's assassination  and  how  it  was  covered, 
and^  had  to  just  keep  my  head  and  be  con- 
cerned about  accuracy  more  than  anything 
else — even  then  I  heard  only  ^our  shots,  in- 
stead of  the  actual  five." 

On  the  day  of  the  assassination  attempt 
Mrs.  Hymes  stayed  up  way  past  midnight 
in  order  to  give  reports  to  stations  all  over 
the  coiuiiry,  and  she  further  explained  that 
these  reports  really  opened  the  door  for  her. 

Now  that  the  Wallace  story  has  simmered 
down,  Mrs.  Hymes.  in  addition  to  her  free- 
lance reporting  does  radio  and  television 
analysis  throughout  the  state  of  Maryland, 
and  she  has  a  regular  column,  "The  State  of 
Things,"  which  is  published  in  34  Maryland 
newspapers. 

RADIO  PUBLIC  SERVICE — CHILDREN 

Joe  Mayer,  public  affairs  director  at  WGAR 
Radio,  Cleveland,  described  the  background 
of  WGAR's  series  of  documentaries  on 
mental  retardation  which  won  the  station 
national  honors. 

"It  started  with  a  request  for  trading 
stamps,"  Mayer,  al.so  a  disc  Jockey,  said.  The 
goal  of  a  six-week  campaign  for  public 
transportation  for  the  retarded  was  2.300 
stamp  books.  WGAR  received  4,200  books  and 
purchased  two  minibuses  to  transport  re- 
t.irded   children   to  and   from   their  homes, 

"It  was  a  hxige  success,"  Mayor  said,  add- 
ing, "there  was  almost  total  Involvement,  in 
northeastern  Ohio." 

Working  together,  the  public  affairs  and 
news  departments  of  WGAR  created  the  one- 
to-two  irfinute  documentaries  which  ran 
once  an  hour  24  hours  a  day.  Mental  retarda- 
tion as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  parents  of 
retarded  children  was  the  approach  used. 

Meyer  stressed  the  "Importance  of  making 
the  retarded  feel  needed. 

"We've  got  to  approach  things  positively, 
try  to  approach  it  all  with  the  idea  that 
steps  are  being  made  to  help  the  mentally 
retarded. 

"We've  got  to  paint  the  picture  bright 
because  we  know  what  the  problems  are. 
Things  are  getting  better  and  we've  got  to 
say  things  are  getting  better." 

Mayer  said  he  thought  it  "much  healthier 
and  you  get  a  lot  more  done"  by  running  a 
local  campaign  instead  of  broadcast hig  pub- 
lic service  ads  by  national  celebrities. 

RADIO  EDITORIAL CHRISTMAS  BOMBING 

"I  have  no  tale  of  Journalistic  derrlng-do, 
I  merely  tried  to  refiect  the  anguish  that 
was  In  the  minds,  and  hearts  of  a  great 
many  people,"  said  Frank  Reynolds. 

For  his  timely  radio  broadcasts  about  the 
Christmas  1972  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
entitled  "Season  of  Peace, '  Reynolds  received 
the  Distinguished  Service  Award  for  radio 
editorializing. 

"I  tried  to  point  out  the  pathetic  para- 
do.\  of  the  renewed  air-to-ground  hostilities 
during  tlie  very  days  when  Peace  on  Earth 
was  the  wish  of  the  entire  world,"  he  said 

"I  spoke  what  was  on  my  mind.  I  have  ntj 
second  thoughts  about  the  comments  I 
made." 

Reynolds  went  on  to  talk  about  what  he 
feels  is  the  role  of  the  press  and  what  the 
obligations  are  of  a  news  commentator. 

"The  role  of  the  press  Is  not  to  be  a 
pacifier.  I  have  always  felt  that  sometimes 
in  the  conflict  between  the  government  and 
the  press,  a  different  view  Is  seen  by  the 
public.  Tlie  government  i.s  afraid  of  the 
people. 

"A  news  commentator  is  supposed  to  ex- 
press his  opinion.  A  person  familiar  with  the 
facts  should  be  allowed  to  express  his  view.s. 


"We  have  to  respect  public  opinion,  but  we 
should  also  be,  able  to  Ignore  it.  However,  no 
reporter  should  deliberately  set  out  to  wite 
a  news  story  and  rearrange  the  facts  to  suit 
his  own  conclusion. 

"A  news  commentator  has  no  such  obli- 
gallon.  A  commentator  Ls  supposed  to  express 
his  opinion." 

MAGAZINE  REPORTING — DRUGS 

An  appropriate  postscript  to  the  death  ot 
Life  Magazine  is  the  awarding  of  an  SDX 
Distinguished  Service  Award  to  one  of  ita 
staff  writers,  Thomas  Thompson. 

His  account  of  a  father  who  loved  his  son 
but,  in  the  end,  killed  him  over  the  nighi- 
mare  of  drug  abuse  is.  in  the  opinion  of  the 
SDX  judges,  "a  powerful  story  that  puts  a 
difficult  contemporary  problem  on  a  per- 
sonal  level  for  every  reader.  In  this,  the  story 
serves  a  prime  function  of  magazine  jour- 
nalism, reaching  behind  dally  reporting  iq 
seek  out  the  many  small  but  revealing  face  .i 
that  add  up  to  a  deeply  moving  account." 

Thompson,  39,  a  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  nativr. 
joined  Li/e  in  1961  as  a  conespondent  i':i 
Los  Angeles.  Two  years  later  he  became  tl.e 
magazine's  associate  editor  covering  ti.e 
entertainment  beat  in  New  York.  He  v.•a.^ 
also  -the  magazine's  Paris  bureau  chief.  At 
the  time  of  Life's  suspension,  he  was  a  sia.f 
writer. 

He  is  currently  writing  a  screenplav  for 
Paramount    Pictures   called    "Ring    Master  ' 

RESEARCH POLITICAL  POWER    , 

Overclasslficatlon  of  documents  and 
materials  and  the  arrogance  of  high-level 
officials  are  two  areas  in  government-press 
relations  of  great  concern  to  William  Small, 
recipient  of  a  Distinguished  Service  Awaid 
for  his  book,  "Political  Power  and  the 
Press." 

Small,  vice  president  of  CBS  News,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  said  he  wrote  the  book  because 
•  he  "was  greatly  troubled  by  the  events  oi 
the  last  few  years.  Government  actions  iu 
this  period  have  infringed  on  areas  beloni;. 
ing  to  the  free  press," 

"Currently,  there  are  about  200,000  docu- 
ments being  classified  by  the  government 
per  day,"  he  said.  Small  added  that  this 
practice  was  going  on  despite  President 
Nixon's  "Important  first  step"  last  year  in 
ordering  a  review  and  modification  of  gov- 
ernment classification  policy. 

Small  said  his  book  is  essentially  a  "look 
at  history"  and  a  study  of  the  "techniques 
of  politicians."  It  also  examines  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Pentagon  Papers  and  tlie 
broadcasting  of  CBS-TV's  "The  Selling  of 
the  Pentagon." 

He  previously  won  a  Distinguished  Service 
Award  for  his  book,  "To  KUl  a  Messenger  " 
(1970),  which  dealt  with  free  press  problems 
encountered    in   television   news. 

MAGAZINE  PUBLIC  SERVICE HEALTH 

For  the  third  time  in  six  years,  Philadel- 
phia Magaaiie  is  honored  In  magazine  public 
service  with  a  Distinguished  Service  citation. 

The  1972  citation  goes  for  an  article  by 
Mike  Mallowe,  "Guess  What's  Coming  Wltli 
Dinner," 

Said  the  SDX  judges:  "It  was  an  outstand- 
ing public  service  to  the  people  of  the  Phila- 
delphia metropolitan  area.  Combining  ex- 
cellent reporting  with  excellent  writing,  Mal- 
lowe provided  significant  and  shocking  infor- 
mation about  unsanitary  conditions  In  pub- 
lic restaurants  and  the  Indifference,  or  worfe. 
of  public  agencies  charged  with  nialntainin!; 
standards." 

Philadelph'a  Magazine  was  previously  cUcd 
by  SDX  for  an  article  in  1967  called  "The 
Reporter."  exposing  the  allegedly  illegal  ac- 
tivities of  a  supposedly  crusading  newspaper 
reporter,  and  for  an  article  in  1969  which 
documented  "gro.ss  mismanagement"  in  the 
Philadelphia-based  Pearl  S.  Buck  Foundation 
on  tlie  part  of  the  Foundation's  president. 
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XDITOBIAL  CAKTOON — JAILED  NEWSMEN 

Editorial  cartoonist  Bill  Mauldln  says  be 
likes  to  fight  back  at  government. 

"When  the  government  put  Agnew  on  the 
press,  it  was  obvious  they  mean  war,"  Maul- 
dln said. 

Mauldln  explained  his  technique  for  com- 
ing up  with  cartoon  ideas. 

"I  read  a  lot  at  night,  and  take  a  notepad 
to  bed  with  me.  But  by  morning  I  hardly  ever 
decide  to  use  any  of  those  ideas,  so  I  sit  In  a 
hot  bath  and  just  think.  Usually  the  ideas 
just  come  out  of  my  head." 

Mauldln's  1972  award-winning  cartoon, 
which  dealt  with  the  issue  of  jailing  news 
people  for  refusing  to  divulge  sources  and  In- 
formation, was  no  better  or  worse  than  any  of 
his  others,  be  said. 

"Usually  I  can't  stand  to  look  at  my  stuff," 
he  said.  "When  I  get  an  award  for  my  work, 
I  always  wonder  why.  Later  I  get  very  mel- 
low about  my  work  and  after  a  few  years  I 
can  actually  like  some  of  it. 

"I  also  have  this  terrible  moral  ethic  about 
my  work.  If  I  don't  work  on  a  cartoon  for  a 
long  time,  I  think  It  stinks." 

Mauldln  Is  now  a  three-time  SDX  award 
winner.  His  two  previous  winning  cartoons 
dealt  with  the  deaths  of  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Elsenhower. 

OTHER  AWARDS  FOR  EXCELLENCE  IN 
JOURNALISM PULITZER    PRIZES 

The  57th  annual  Pulitzer  Prizes  in  Jour- 
nalism, issued  by  the  trustees  of  Columbia 
University  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Pulitzer  advisory  board,  were  announced  last 
month. 

The  Washington  Post  received  the  public 
service  prize  for  its  coverage  of  the  Water- 
gate scandal.  Tlie  Columbia  trustees  clt«d 
reporters  Carl  Bernstein  and  Robert  Wood- 
ward for  playing  "so  dominant  a  part  In  the 
inquiry  .  .  .  and  devel(^ment  of  much  of  the 
evidence  that  now  is  public  property." 

The  trustees  noted  that  the  Post  articles 
were  supported  by  strong  editorials  by  Roger 
Wllkins  and  editorial  cartoons  by  Herbert  A. 
Block  (Herblock). 

Additional  honors  came  to  the  Washington 
Post  through  the  awarding  of  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  commentary  to  David  S.  Broder. 
Last  year,  in  a  poll  of  political  correspond- 
ent's, Broder  was  chosen  as  the  most  re- 
spected political  writer  in  the  nation. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  won  a  Pulitzer  In  the 
local  spot  news  reporting  category  for  its 
stories  on  vote  fraud  in  the  Chicago  primary 
election  of  March  21,  1972.  A  task  force  team 
under  the  direction  of  investigative  reporter 
George  Bliss,  a  past  Pulitzer  winner,  con- 
ducted a  thorough  search  of  voters'  regis- 
trations, polling  places  and  election  judges 
and  discovered  numerous  cases  of  ghost  vot- 
ing, forgery  and  other  frauds. 

Max  Frankel  of  the  New  York  Times,  for 
his  coverage  of  President  Nixon's  trip  to 
Cbhia,  received  the  award  for  reporting  of 
Uitematlonal  affairs.  Frankel  wTote  thou- 
sands of  words  of  news  daily  in  his  eight  days 
and  nights  in  China,  plus  columns  of  ob- 
servation and  commentary. 

Ron  Powers,  television  columnist  for  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  criticism.  "I  think  It's  appropriate  that 
a  Pulitzer  Is  given  to  a  TV  critic  ...  not  me, 
but  to  a  TV  critic."  Powers  said  upon  receiv- 
ing the  award.  The  statement  corresponds 
with  what  he  wrote  in  his  very  first  column: 
"No  other  critic  .  .  .  deals  with  a  medium 
that  reflects  so  directly  the  personality,  char- 
acter, hopes,  fantasies,  distractions,  myths 
and  delusions  of  the  American  people."  (See 
feature  article  by  Powers  in  this  Issue,  pace 
32.) 

The  Sun  Newspapers  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  won 
the  award  for  local  investigative  or  special- 
ized reporting  for  stories  uncovering  the  large 
financial  resources  of  Boys  Town  in  Nebraska. 


While  the  papers  criticized  this  program,  they 
made  no  allegations  of  wrongdoing  and  re- 
ported none. 

Robert  Boyd  and  Clark  Hoyt  of  the  Knight 
Newspapers  won  the  national  reporting  award 
for  their  disclosure  of  the  psychiatric  history 
of  Sen.  Thomas  Eagleton  (D-Mo.),  which  led 
to  his  withdrawal  as  the  1972  Democratic 
vice  presidential  nominee.  Even  though  they 
had  enough  Information  to  go  with  their 
story  on  July  23,  Boyd  and  Clark  waited  for 
Eagleton  to  make  his  own  disclosure  before 
publishing. 

Roger  B.  Linscott,  for  the  body  of  his  edi- 
torial writing  in  1972  for  the  Berkshire 
Eagle,  Pitsfield,  Mass.,  won  for  editorial 
writing.  His  editorials,  critical  of  such  things 
as  hospital  boards,  a  $213-inillion  highway 
project  and  poor  busing  service  In  his  city, 
had  positive  results,  such  as  reversals  of 
position  and  the  setting  up  of  special  study 
commissions. 

Huynh  Cong  Ut  of  the  Associated  Press 
won  the  spot  news  photography  award  for 
his  photograph,  "The  Terror  of  War,"  de- 
picting Vietnamese  children  fleeing  a  na- 
palm attack.  It  is  an  unforgetuble  picture 
(page  17)  which  literally  swept  all  journal- 
ism photography  awards  this  year. 

Brian  Lanker  of  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  Capi- 
tal-Journal received  the  feature  photography 
award  for  a  sequence  on  childbirth.  It  told 
the  story  of  a  mother  who  had  decided  on 
natural  childbirth  under  the  Lamaze  meth- 
od, in  which  her  husband  assisted  her  in- 
stead of  leaving  everything  to  the  physician. 
The  couple  agreed  to  pictures. 

In  the  field  of  books,  W.  A.  Swanberg,  the 
subject  of  a  Quill  cover  article  last  Decem- 
ber, won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  biography  for 
"Luce  and  His  Empire." 

The  non-fiction  award  was  shared  by 
Frances  Fitzgerald  for  "Fire  in  the  Lake: 
The  Vietnamese  and  the  Americans  in  Viet- 
nam" and  Robert  Coles  for  Volumes  II  and 
in  of  "Children  of  CrUls." 

No  Pulitzer  Prize  was  awarded  this  year 
for  editorial  cartooning. 

BINGHAM,     SMITH,     PEABODT,     BROUN,     PEARSON, 
DUPONT,    MOTT,    PYLE,    STOKES 

Carl  Bernstein  and  Robert  Woodward  of 
the  Washington  Post  received  the  91,000 
Worth  Bingham  Prize. 

Stewart  Hensley,  United  Press  Interna- 
tional diplomatic  correspondent,  received  the 
$500  Merrlman  Smith  Memorial  Fund  AwaiYl 
for  his  coverage  of  President  Nixon's  trip  to 
China. 

This  year's  George  Foster  Peabody  Award 
for  excellence  in  news  broadcastUig  went  to 
BUI  Monroe,  Washington  editor  of  NBC's 
"Today"  program. 

Carl  Bernstein  and  Robert  Woodward  won 
the  Newspaper  Guild's  1972  $1,000  Heywood 
Broun  Award. 

Bernstein  and  Woodward  were  awarded 
the  second  annual  Drew  Pearson  Prize  for 
Investigative  reporting. 

The  New  Jersey  Public  Broadcasting  Au- 
thority and  Princeton  film  producer  John 
Drtmmer  are  winners  of  Alfred  I.  duPont- 
Columbia  University  Awards  in  Broadcast 
Journalism  for  a  30-minute  program  pro- 
viding an  Inside  view  of  people,  problems 
and  conditions  in  the  central  ward  of  a 
Newark  public  housing  complex. 

The  annual  Frank  Luther  Mott-Kappa  Tau 
Alpha  Award,  demonstrating  the  best  re- 
search In  journalism  in  1972,  went  to  Dr. 
William  E.  Ames'  "History  of  the  National 
Intelligencer." 

Bill  Stokes,  columnist  for  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  was  named  winner  of  the  20th  Ernie 
Pyle  Memorial  Award  worth  $1,000  for  best 
capturing  "the  concern  for  everyday  people 
with  everyday  dreams." 

Bob  Poole,  special  assignment  reporter  for 
the  Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Twin  City  Sen- 
titul,  has  won  the  1972  $1,000  Thomas  L. 
Stokes  Award  for  a  series  of  articles  on  the 


serious  environmental  hazards  to  rivers  and 
streams  from  channelization  projects. 

KENNEDY    AWARDS 

Jean  Heller  of  the  Associated  Press  and 
Geraldo  Rivera  of  WABC-TV  were  named 
the  1972  winners  of  the  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
Journalism  Awards. 

Mks  Heller  received  the  newspaper  cov- 
erage award  for  a  series  on  untreated  syphilis 
among  Alabama  black,  a  story  she  broke  in 
July  1972.  Rivera  received  the  television 
coverage  award  for  the  documentary  on  care 
of  the  menUUy  retarded,  entitled  "Willow- 
brook: The  Last  Great  Disgrace."  Sen.  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy  presented  the  awards, 
which  honor  outstanding  coverage  of  the 
disadvantaged  in  the  United  States. 

The  award  winners  were  selected  by  a 
panel  of  journalists  and  broadcasters  from 
a  record  418  entries  in  the  five-year-old  pro- 
gram. No  awards  were  made  this  year  in 
radio  and  magazine  coverage. 

OVERSEAS    PRESS    CLUB 

Best  Daily  Newspaper  or  Wire  Service  Re- 
porting from  Abroad — Charlotte  Salkowski, 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  for  her  five-part 
Soviet  series,  "Letters  to  President  Nixon.  " 

Best  Daily  Newspaper  or  Wire  Service  In- 
terpretation of  Foreign  Events — William  L. 
Ryan,  Associated  Press,  for  background  ar- 
ticles on  U.S.-Chlna  and  U.S.-Soviet  relation- 
ships. 

Best  Daily  Newspaper  or  Wire  Service  Pho- 
tographer Reporting  from  Abroad— Huynh 
Cong  Ut,  Associated  Press,  for  his  photo  of 
a  nine-year-old  girl  fleeing  in  pain  from  a 
napalm  strike  near  Saigon. 

Best  Cartoon  on  Foreign  Affairs — Thomas 
F.  Darcy,  Newsday. 

Best  Latin  American  Reporting — Lewis  H. 
Diuguid,  Washington  Post,  for  a  series  of 
articles  on  Chile. 

Best  Article  or  Report  on  Asia — Richard 
Dudman.  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch. 

Best  Business  Reporting  from  Abroad — 
Stars  and  Stripes,  for  expose  documenting 
high  pressure  sales  tactics  used  by  U.S.  land 
promoters  selling  to  G.I.s  overseas. 

Best  Magazine  Reporting  from  Abroad — 
James  Kraft,  in  the  New  Yorker  Magazine. 

Outstanding  Book  on  Foreign  Affah^— 
"The  Best  and  the  Brightest"  by  David  Ha)- 
berstam,  published  by  Random  House. 

Best  Radio  and  Television  News  Report 
from  Abroad — CBS  Radio  News,  for  coverage 
of  the  Olympic  Village  shootout  In  Munich. 

Radio  Interpretation  of  Foreign  Affairs^ 
John  Chancellor  of  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Company  for  his  coverage  from  China, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Washington. 

Radio  and  Television  Documentaries  on 
Foreign  Affairs — both  to  the  American 
Broadcasting  Company,  for  a  radio  special, 
on  prisoners  of  war  and  an  hour-long  televi- 
sion special  'Chile,  An  Experhnent  in  Red.' 

Television  Spot-News  Reporting — CBS  for 
coverage  of  fighting  on  Route  1  In  South 
Vietnam. 

Television  Interpretation  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs— Tom  Streithorst,  NBC-TV,  for  a  seven- 
part  series  on  Cuba. 

Photo  Reporting-Interpretation — Thomas 
J.  Abercromble  of  National  Geographic 
Magazine,  for  his  article  "The  Sword  and 
the  Sermon." 

Magazine  Interpretation  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs— James  A.  Michener,  <'or  an  article  In 
the  New  York  "Hmes  Magazine  titled  "A 
Lament  for  Pakistan." 

PICTURES   OF  THE   YEAR 

The  30th  annual  Pictures  of  the  Year  com- 
petition was  conducted  by  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 

Newspaper  Photographer  of  the  Year — Kurt 
E.  Smith,  Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal,  tor  photos 
of  President  Nlvou  on  the  campaign  trail. 

Magazine  Photographer  of  the  Year — Co 
Rentmeester,  Life  Magazine,  for  portfolio,  in- 
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eluding  photo  of  Mark  Spitz  (see  page  27 
i.\vimmiug  to  one  of  his  Olympic  gold  medals 
1 1  he  photo  rail  as  a  two-page  spread  in  U/e) . 

Special  World  Understanding  Award — 
John  Launois.  Black  Star  Publishing  Co..  for 
portfolio. 

Spot  News — Hiiyuh  Cong  (Nick)  Ut.  As- 
tnjciated  Press.  •'Terror  of  War." 

General  NeAS — Mike  Zerby,  Minneapolis 
Tribune.  "Ceabe  Fire.  " 

News  Picture.s  Story — Perry  C.  Riddle.  Chl- 
caijD  Daily  Tfeus,  "I  Thought  You  Were 
Dead." 

Feature  Pictures — Bob  Erowu.  Richmond 
(Va.)  Newspapers.  Inc..  "First  Day." 

Pictorial — Akira  Suwa.  St.  Petersburg 
iFla.(   Times.  "A  Time  for  Us." 

Sports — Jerry  Gay.  Everett  (Wash.)  Ilei- 
liUl.  "The  Finish." 

Home  and  Family  Interest  Picture  Stor- 
ies— Brian  Lanker.  Topeka  CupiUU-Joiirnal, 
"The  Moment  of  Life." 

News  Documentary  Magazine — Dirck  Hal- 
stead.  Time.  "Victims." 

News/Documentary  Picture  Story — James 
A.  Sugar.  National  Geographic.  "Funeral  of 
an  African  Chief." 

Feature  Magazine  Pictures— Dick  Durrance 
II.  National  Geographic,  "Hungry  Boy.  Bang- 
ladesh." 

Feature  Picture  Story.  Magazine — Dick 
Durrance.  II.  "Moment  Remembered." 

Sports  Pictures.  Magazine — Walter  Meayers 
Edwards.  National  Geographic,  "The  Desert 
Was  the  Loser." 

Sports  Picture  Story.  Magazine — Co  Rent- 
meester.  Life.  •World  Record  Holder.  Ppe- 
Olympics." 

Picture  Editor.  Newspaper — L.  Jean  Ben- 
nett. Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning  Neu'f. 

Best  Use  of  Photographs,  Newspapers — Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

Newspaper  Sunday  Magazine  Picture  Edi- 
tor— Maurice  Tillman.  Louisville  ^Ky  »  Cou- 
rier-Journal. > 

Magazine  Picture  Editor — Robert  S.  Pat-' 
ton.  National  Geographic;  special  commen- 
dation to  Time. 

EMMV    AWARDS 

CBS-TV  with  H  Emmys  was  the  major 
winner  of  the  25th  annual  Emmy  Awards  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Television  Arts  and 
Science.  NBC  won  three  awards  and  ABC.  two. 

The  Public  Broadcasting  Service  series. 
"The  Advocates,"  and  a  PBS  special,  "VD 
Blues,"  each  won  special  Emmys. 

CBS  was  honored  for  its  eariy  co\erage  of 
the  Watergate  break-in.  its  dramatic  films 
of  the  shooting  of  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace  of 
Alabama,  for  its  magazine  series.  "60  Min- 
utes," and  several  other  programs. 

"America."  the  British-made  examination 
of  the  American  heritage  shown  on  NBC.  won 
three  awards  lii  the  category  of  documents 
dealing  with  historic,  artistic,  or  cultural 
subjects.  Alistair  Cooke  picked  up  two 
awards  for  the  series — one  as  its  narrator  and 
one  as  writer  of  a  single  episode. 

ABC's  major  award  was  for  the  coverage 
of  the  tragedy  at  the  Olympic  games  In 
Munich  last  summer.  Jim  McKay,  an  ABC 
correspondent  there,  was  cited  for  his  com- 
mentary of  the  Munich  drama. 

CBS.  first  of  the  networks  to  present  In- 
vesiipatlve  reports  on  the  Watergate  affair — 
which  It  did  in  late  September  and  early 
October  of  last  year — won  an  Emmy  for  out- 
standing achievement  for  Its  efforts  within 
correspondents  Walter  Cronkite.  Dan  Rather. 
Daniel  Schorr  and  Joel  Blocker  v.cre  also 
lionored. 

NBC's  Emmv  awards  were  for  two  docu- 
ments, "The  Blue  Collar  Trap"  and  "One 
Billion  Dollar  Weapons,"  and  the  third  for 
tlie  editing  of  newsfilm  on  President  Nl.xon's 
Ru.<!sian  trip. 

Included  among  other  CBS  programs 
honored  were  the  network's  reports  on  the 
U.S  -Soviet  wheat  deal,  and  an  Eric  Seva- 
rcld   commentary. 


NATIONAL  HEADLINER  AWARDS 

This  is  the  39th  year  the  Press  Club  of 
Atlantic  City  and  the  City  of  Atlantic  City 
have  honored  the  working  press  in  all 
media.  The  long  list  of  winners  includes: 

Joseph  A.  Plsina  Jr..  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee; 
Carl  Miller.  Colorado  Spring  Sun;  Lakeland 
(Fla.)  Ledger;  Miami  Herald :  William  F.  Reed 
Jr.  and  James  M.  Bolus.  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Time^:  Geoffrey  Vincent.  Courier 
Journal  and  Times;  David  Kryszak.  Detroit 
News;  Nada  Skerly.  Ncwsday;  Detroit  News; 
Ur.nan  Lurie.  United  Features  Syndicate: 
Stewart  Al.«;op.  Ncwsiaeek:  Edward  T.  Adams, 
Associated  Press;  Sanford  Pawde.  Ncusday: 
John  Barbour.  AP:  Saul  Pett.  AP:  Fred  Shan- 
non. Columbia  (Ohio)  Dispatch; 

Harrlsburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  and  Evening 
News:  Sandy  Grady.  Philadelphia  Evening 
and  Sunday  Bulletin:  WCKT-TV.  Miami; 
WMAQ-TV.  Chicago:  WOBO  Radio  News, 
Baton  Rouge.  La.;  WWL-TV.  New  Orleans: 
National  Ptibllc  Radio.  Kensington.  Md.; 
American  Broadcasting  Co.  New  York;  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co..  New  York;  WTVN 
Radio,  Ohio:  Jessie  C.  Smith.  KRLD  Radio. 
Ri'-hardson.  Texas;  KING-TV,  Seattle.  Wash.' 
WWVA  Ra^io.  Wheeling.  W.  Va. 

TOBEINKIN.  JEFFERSON 

Detroit  Free  Press  reporter  Howard  Kohn 
has  won  Columbia  University's  1973  Paul 
Tobenkln  Award  of  $250  for  his  series  of 
articles  that  led  to  the  freeing  of  a  Detroit 
man  Imprisoned  for  18  years  for  murder. 

U.S.  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervin  (D-N.C.)  has  been 
chosen  recipient  of  the  first  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson Award,  for  public  officials  "who  de- 
fend" press  freedom. 

CEOBGE     POLK     MFMORHL     AWARDS 

Foreign  Reporting — Jean  Theraval,  bu- 
reau chief,  and  Jean  DeClerc  du  Sablon.  spe- 
cial correspondent,  i4pence  France-Press,  for 
information  about  life  in  Hanoi. 

National  Reporting — Carl  Bernstein  and 
Robert  Woodward.  Washington  Post,  for 
stories  on  Watergate. 

Metropolitan  Reporting — Joseph  Martin, 
Martin  McLaughlin  and  James  Ryan  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  for  disclosing  mxinicl- 
pal  scandal  in  New  York. 

Local  Reporting — Doris  Ellen  Olsen,  Santa 
Maria  (Calif.)  Times,  for  breaking  a  story 
about  child  beating. 

COMMUNrry  Service— Ronald  Kessler, 
WashUigton  Po.?f.  for  two  series  of  stories, 
one  on  hospital  mismanagement  and  exces- 
sive operatoinal  costs;  the  other  on  improper 
and  excessive  legal  settlement  fees  home- 
buyers  are  obliged  to  pay. 

iNVEs-ncATivE  Reportinc — Jean  Heller,  As- 
.^ociated  Press,  for  her  disclosure  that  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  service  had  been  using 
black  men  as  guinea  pigs  to  study  the  effects 
of  syphilis. 

Magazine  Reporting — Frances  Fitzgerald, 
New  Yorker,  for  a  series  of  Vietnam. 

TELEVISION  Reporting— Jim  McKav.  ABC, 
for  his  reports  on  Arab  terrorists  "at  the 
Olympics. 

TV-News-Documfntary — "60  Minutes" 
(CBS)   and  "First  Tuesday"  (NBC). 

News  Photography — Huynh  Cong  Ut.  As- 
sociated Pre.ss,  for  a  photo  portraying  Viet- 
nam children  fleeing  an  area  after  an  aerial 
napalm  strike. 

Book— Sanford  J.  Ungar.  for  "The  Papers 
&  the  Papers  ' 

Special  Award— Lesley  Oelsner,  New  York 
Times,  for  a  .scries  of  articles  on  New  York 
State's  criminal  justice  system. 

LOEB,     IIOWARO.     CLAPPLR 

Tlie  University  of  Connecticut's  1972  O.  M. 
Loeb  Awards  for  distinguished  business  and 
financial  journalism  liave  been  won  by:  John 
Barbour,  Associated  Press,  for  "Rising  Food 
Prices  Traced  From  Market  to  Market";  Clem 
Morgello.  Neusueek,  for  articles  entitled 
"Wall  Street";  Everett  MattUn,  Pensions 
Magazine,     for    "Special     Report     on    Real 


Esiaie:  The  Old  Frontier  Is  now  the  New 
Frontier." 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  and  WABC- 
TV,  New  York,  were  top  winners  in  the  1972 
$2,500  Roy  W.  Howard  Public  Service  Awards, 
the  Globe-Democrat  for  a  series  by  Ricliard 
Krantz  and  Steve  Higgins  on  traffic  ticket 
fixing,  and  WABC-TV  for  reports.  "Migrants: 
Dirt  Cheap"  and  "WUlowbrook:  The  Last 
Great  Disgrace." 

This  year's  $1,000  Raymond  Clapper  Me- 
morial Award  was  t'iven  to  Jean  Heller  of  the 
Associated  Press. 
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LIQUEFIED  GAS 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Presid-nt.  I  ask 
ui'.animous  consent  to  havs  printe(i  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Oklahoma  Liq- 
uefied Petroleum  Gas  Association. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 

Whereas,  a  critical  shortage  of  liquefied 
petroleum  gas  exists  for  essential  human 
needs:  and. 

Whereas,  this  shortage  has  been  largely 
caused  by  the  unprecedented  usage  of  lique- 
fied petroleum  gas  by  Industry  and  power 
generation  as  an  alternate  to  critically  short 
supplies  of  natural  gas;  and, 

Wliereas,  natural  gas  Is  In  critically  short 
supply  due  to  the  longstanding  and  disas- 
trously short-sighted  federal  policy  of  con- 
trolling natural  gas  prices  at  the  well  head 
at  ridiculously  low  levels,  which  policy  has 
virtually  dried  up  Incentive  capital  foi^the 
development  of  new  domestic  natural^as 
reserves  and  has  made  the  usage  of  coal  gen- 
erally uneconomic  for  power  generation  and 
industry;  thus  resulting  In  the  two-fold 
squeeze  effect  of  makuig  the  nation  depend- 
ent upon  natural  gas  as  the  major  source 
of  energy  and,  at  the  same  time,  drying  up 
the  development  of  new  natural  and  lique- 
fied petroleum  gas  reserves  for  human  needs, 
and  the  virtual  elimiuatiou  of  coal  as  an 
alternate  form  of  energy  for  power  genera- 
tion and  industry;  now. 

Therefore,  In  order  to  Insure  sufficient  sup- 
plies of  liquefied  petroleum  gas,  and  of  its 
collateral  clean-energy  fuel,  natural  gas.  for 
essential  human  needs,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  provide  alternate  energy  sources  for  power 
generation  and  Industry,  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Oklahoma  LP-Gas  Association 
herewith  adopts  the  foUowhig  resolution: 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Oklahoma  LP-Gas 
Association  requests  the  Federal  Government 
to  adopt  a  national  fuels  policy  with  respect 
to  propane  and  butane-propane  mixtures,  as 
it  has  already  done  with  natural  gas,  estab- 
lishing an  order  of  liquefied  petroleum  gas 
priorities  for  domestic,  farm,  small  commer- 
cial, and  small  Industrial  uses.  In  that  order; 
and. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Oklahoma 
LP-Gas  Association  requests  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  take  urgent  and  immediate  steps 
to  convert  power  generation  and  major  In- 
dustry to  the  usage  of  coal,  as  an  Intermedi- 
ate step  to  a  long-range  solution  of  the 
Nation's  energy  problems;   and. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Oklahom.t 
LP-Gas  Association  requests  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  de-control  the  price  of  natural 
gas  at  the  well  head,  as  a  means  of  stimulat- 
ing the  flow  of  incentive  capital  into  the 
development  of  new  natural  gas  and  liquefied 
gas  reserves:  and. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that.  In  the  interest 
of  urgent  enlargement  of  the  areas  of  do- 
mestic production  of  energy,  the  Oklahoma 
LP-Gas  Association  requests  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  authorize  speedy  construction  of 
the  Alaskan  Pipeline,  and  to  open  up  the 
Atlantic    Continental    Shelf    and    additional 


acreages  of  the  Gulf  Continental  Shelf  for 
early  development  of  new  oil,  gas  and  lique- 
fied petroleum  gas  reserves;  and. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that.  In  order  to 
assure  a  more  equitable  and  orderly  market- 
ing of  liquefied  petroleum  gas  throughout 
the  Industry,  the  Oklahoma  LP-Gas  Associa- 
tion requests  the  Federal  Government  to 
place  all  wholesale  marketers  of  liquefied 
petroleum  gas  upon  the  same  basis  in  the 
price  control  system;  and. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Oklahoma 
LP-Oas  Association  shall  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  the  United  States  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen from  the  State  of  Oklahoma;  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior;  the  Governor,  State 
Officials,  and  Members  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma;  the  Liquefied  Pe- 
troleum Gas  Associations  of  the  various 
states,  the  wholesale  marketers  of  liquefied 
petroleum  gas  hi  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  and 
the  news  media. 


HIGH  DRUG  PRICES:  BRAND  NAMES 
VERSUS  GENERIC 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  end  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  drug  in- 
dustry in  exploiting  the  American  people. 
As  we  have  shown  on  several  previous 
occasions  with  specific  and  concrete 
examples,  the  drug  industry  is  dis- 
criminating against  the  American  people 
by  charging  higher  prices  for  drugs  in 
the  United  States  than  it  charges  for  the 
same  drug,  manufactured  by  the  same 
firm  in  the  same  plant  and  sold  under 
the  same  brand  name  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. But  this  is  not  all. 

In  addition  to  this  outrageous  practice, 
the  drug  industry  is  fleecing  the  people 
by  trying  to  convince  them,  through 
high-powered  and  expensive  advertising, 
that  drugs  sold  imder  a  brand  name  at 
exorbitant  prices  are  somehow  or  other 
more  reliable  than  the  same  drugs  sold 
under  their  official — generic — name  from 
one-half  to  one-thirtieth  as  much.  In 
■many  cases  the  drugs  are  sold  by  the 
same  company  under  both  the  brand  and 
generic  names.  For  example,  the  city  of 
New  York  bought  1,000  benadryl — 50 
mg — capsules  from  Parke-Davis  for 
$15.63  but  paid  $3  to  the  same  company 
for  the  same  quantity  of  the  same  drug, 
an  antihistamine,  under  its  generic  name 
of  diphenhydramine. 

Now,  why  in  the  world  would  anyone 
be  foolish  enough  to  pay  up  to  30  times 
as  much  for  a  drug  when  sold  under  a 
trademarked  name  than  under  its  scien- 
tific name?  There  are  three  reasons  for 
this: 

First,  the  nimiber  of  people  who  decide 
wliich  and  how  many  drugs  should  be 
used  and  who  must  be  reached  by  drug 
manufacturers  is  relatively  small.  The 
purchase  of  prescription  drugs  by  200 
million  people  in  the  United  States  is 
controlled  by  200,000  physicians.  About 
$1  billion  are  spent  annually  on  pre- 
scription drug  advertising,  which  means 
that  $5,000  is  being  spent  each  year 
on  each  practicing  doctor  to  persuade 
him  to  prescribe  brand  name  products. 
Smce  in  most  States  no  other  brand  of 
drug  can  be  legally  substituted  for  an- 
other, if  the  doctor  pi'escribes  a  brand 
name  drug,  competition  has  been  effec- 
tively reduced  and  in  many  cases  elimi- 
nated entirely.  In  the  absence  of  com- 


petition, there  is  no  safeguard  against 
outrageously  high  pricing  practices.  That 
exactly  this  situation  exists  should  come 
as  no  surprise,  since  the  whole  system  is 
designed  to  achieve  just  this  result. 

Second,  drugs  are  unlike  other  con- 
sumer products  in  that  the  prescriber. 
unless  he  conducts  an  elaborately  con- 
trolled study,  is  luiable  to  judge  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  various  drugs,  whether  the 
products  work  at  all.  and  the  extent  of 
their  effectiveness.  Even  though  a  drug 
has  no  therapeutic  activity,  the  placebo 
effect  is  very  important.  In  addition, 
most  patients  would  get  better  anyhow — 
even  without  a  drug. 

Bergman  and  Wemer  stated  that : 

It  Is  fortune  that  physicians  find  them- 
selves allied  with  nature.  Otherwise,  It  might 
be  unbearable  to  see  so  many  examples  of 
how  little  effect  the  drugs  prescribed  have 
on  the  course  of  an  illness.' 

Third,  most  people,  including  physi- 
cians, probably  feel  that  if  they  pay  a 
higher  price  for  a  product,  then  it  must 
be  better  than  a  lower  priced  one.  The 
impression  has  been  nurtured  by  the 
pharmaceutical  industry  that  if  you  pay 
$16.70  for  100  tablets  of  Pentids,  Squibb's 
brand  of  penicillin  G,  then  it  must  be 
better  than  the  penicillin  G  you  can  buy 
for  $2.41.  The  last  three  Commissioners 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
have  emphasized  on  several  occasions 
that  there  is  no  significant  difference  in 
quality  between  generic  and  brEuad-name 
drugs. 

In  fact,  there  have  been  many  cases  of 
generic  drugs  meeting  higher  standards 
than  their  brand-name  countei-parts. 

The  March  1973  issue  of  the  FDA  Con- 
sumer, which  is  the  official  magazine  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
can'ied  an  article  by  Dr.  Henry  Simmons 
on  the  relative  merits  of  brand  name 
and  generic  drugs. 

Dr.  Simmons,  until  recently  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  FDA's  Bureau  of  Drugs,  makes 
the  following  points: 

First,  the  FDA  is  the  world's  largest 
repository  of  original  and  frequently  un- 
published information  on  drugs,  is  in  a 
unique  position  to  examine  both  sides  of 
this  issue,  and  has  no  financial  interest 
in  it. 

Second,  according  to  law,  all  batches 
of  antibiotics  must  be  tested  before  mar- 
keting, and  each  year  the  FDA's  Nation- 
al Center  for  Antibiotics  Analysis  re- 
ceives about  20,000  samples  for  examina- 
tion. The  rejection  rate  is  approximately 
1  percent.  These  rejects  cannot  be 
marketed. 

Dr.  Simons'  conclusion  is  that: 

Based  on  many  years  of  experience  with 
this  program,  we  are  confident  there  is  no 
significant  difference  between  so-called  gen- 
eric and  brand  name  antibiotic  products  on 
the  American  market.  Any  antibiotic  offered 
for  sale  In  the  United  States,  regardless  of 
whether  It  Is  brand  or  generic,  has  met  the 
same  high  FDA  standards.  (Emphasis 
added.) 

Third,  since  1970  the  FDA's  National 
Center  for  Drug  Analysis  in  St.  Louis  has 


'  Bergman.  Abraham  B.,  and  Werner.  R.  J.: 
"Failure  of  Children  to  Receive  Penicillin  by 
Mouth,"  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine, 
June  13.  1963.  pp.  1334-8. 


completed  the  study  of  19  other  classes 
of  drugs. 

Dr.  Simmons  states  that: 

On  the  basis  of  the  data  we  have  accrued 
to  date,  we  cannot  conclude  there  Is  a  sig- 
nificant difference  In  quality  between  the 
generic  and  brand  name  products  tested. 

Fourth,  as  the  number  of  drug  sub- 
stances increases,  and  as  the  expense  in- 
volved in  maiiitaining  manufacturing  fa- 
cilities for  a  full  line  of  drugs  rises,  more 
and  more  manufacturers — large  and 
small,  generic  and  brand — are  selling  to 
each  other  either  bulk  drugs  or  finished 
dosage  forms.  Many  of  the  high-priced 
brand  drugs  are  manufactured  by  gen- 
eric manufacturers.  This  makes  it  im- 
possible for  the  average  purchaser  to 
know  who  really  made  the  drug. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  these  find- 
ings by  the  FDA  and  a  massive  supply  of 
statistics  on  prices,  it  is  clear  that  the 
American  public  is  being  taken  for  quit^ 
a  ride  by  the  drug  industry.  For  years 
tlie  American  people  have  been  exploited 
by  companies  charging  outrageously 
high  prices  for  drugs.  The  chief  victims 
have  been  the  aged  and  the  poor,  par- 
ticularly the  children  of  the  poor.  Tlie 
greatest  need  for  medicines  occurs  in  the 
periods  of  early  youth  and  old  age.  yet 
these  two  segments  of  our  population 
have  suffered  the  most  because  of  high 
prices. 

I  have  received  himdreds  of  letters 
from  old  people  all  over  the  coxmti-y  who 
are  having  great  diflBculty  making  ends 
meet. 

An  elderlj'  person  from  Salt  Lake  City 
wi"ites  that: 

My  wife  and  I  are  over  65  and  our  costs  for 
drugs  over  the  past  year  was  $400,  which  we 
really  cannot  afford. 

A  citizen  from  Massillon,  Ohio,  writes 
that: 

We  are  retired,  and  of  course  the  cost  of 
drvigs  Is  Increasing  materially  every  year.  We 
wish  also  that  something  could  be  done  about 
the  doctors  who  Invariably  prescribe  by  a 
brand  name  when  the  generic  name  would 
make  the  cost  considerably  less. 

From  Winter  Park,  Fla.: 

My  elderly  parents  who  live  on  social  secu- 
rity have  had  to  spend  an  exorbitant  amount 
of  money  on  drugs,  which  poses  a  great  hard- 
ship on  them. 

From  Glover ville ,  S  .C . : 

I  am  a  heart  attack  victim  and  my  drug 
and  medicine  bill  every  18  days  Is  $23.  With 
no  disability  coming  In  and  not  knowing  If 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  department  will 
approve  me  for  disability.  It  sure  is  a  burden 
on  my  husband. 

From  Denver,  Colo. : 

As  an  arthritic,  retired  and  pensioned,  the 
cost  of  drugs  is  almost  prohibitive,  and  any 
action  taken  to  reduce  costs  is  most  com- 
mendable. 

The  latest  official  findings  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  confirms  that 
we  do  not  have  to  pay  outrageously  high 
prices  for  many  of  the  drugs  we  use.  In 
some  instances  we  can  buy  a  drug  for 
one-twentieth  the  heavily  advertised 
brand  name  price. 

A  few  examples  are  sufficient  to  illus- 
trate the  problem.  Chlor-Trlmeton,  an 
antihistamine,  qne  of  the  200  most  fre- 
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quently  prescribed  drugs,  is  sold  by  the 
Schering  Corp.  to  druggists  for  S21.66 — 
4-milligram  tablets  in  bottles  of  1.000. 

Antiliistamines  are  a  type  of  drug 
many  people  take  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  They  take  it  diy  after  day  if  they 
have  allergie.=.  The  drug  under  its  generic 
name  is  available  to  druggists  in  the  .same 
Quantity  and  .strength  for  as  low  as  $1.05. 
But  laws  have  been  pa.ssed  in  40-odd 
States  that  once  a  doctor  prescribes  a 
Anvs  by  a  brand  name,  the  druggi.st  has 
to  supply  the  driig  on  that  basis.  So  here 
we  have  a  situation  v.iiere  a  drug  is  avail- 
able to  the  druggist  for  $i.05  and  some 
drug  companies  are  happy  to  sell  it  for 
this  price,  making  a  good  profit  on  it.  Yet. 
the  druggist  is  unable  to  supply  the  less 
expensive  drug  if  the  physician  has  writ- 
ten the  brand  name  on  the  prescription. 

Peritrate  is  a  vasodilator  for  heart  pa- 
tients." The  people  who  u.se  it  may  keep 


-' .Mlhoiigh  the  Nalioiial  .\cadeniy  (t  Scl- 
eiices-Nulional  Research  Council  has  found 
that  there  is  uo  scientific  evidence  that  Feri- 
trate  Is  etfcctive  for  purposes  claimed,  it  Is 
still  one  of  the  mo.,t  prescribed  drug-;  in  the 
United  States 


using  it  the  rest  of  their  lives.  It  is  sold 
by  Warner-Chilcott  to  druggists  for 
$36— that  is.  for  1,000  20-milligram  tab- 
lets. Yet  under  its  almost  unpronounce- 
able generic  name  of  pentaerythritol  tet- 
ranitrate.  it  is  available  for  $1.75.  For 
the  combination  of  Peritrate  with  a  little 
phenobarbital.  Warner-Chilcort  charges 
the  druggist  $40.50.  Under  its  generic 
name  this  combination  i.s  aviiilable  to 
the  druggist  for  $1.75. 

Another  good  example  is  the  widely 
prescribed  tranquilizer  meorobamate 
sold  under  the  trade  name  of  ATiltown  by 
Carter-Wallace  and  Enuanil  by  Wyetli. 
Carter- Wallace  charges  the  druggist 
$61.20  for  1.000  tablets— 400  mg— of  Mil- 
town.  Wyeth  charges  the  druggist  $68.21 
for  1.000  tablets — 400  mg — of  Equanil. 
Both  are  among  the  20  most  prescribed 
drugs.  Under  their  generic  name  of  me- 
probamate  they  are  available  to  the  drug- 
gist for  $4.95. 

Serpasil  is  a  hypertensive  drug  widely 
used  by  older  citizens,  and  taken  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  It  is  sold  to  the 
druggists  by  the  Ciba  Co..  a  Swiss-owned 
firm,  for  $39.50  for  1.000  tablets— .25  mg. 
Under  its  generic  name  of  reserpine  it  is 


available  to  the  druggi.st  for  $1.35  for  the 
same  amount  of  the  drug.  Incidentally 
although  the  Ciba  Co.  was  charging  the 
druggist  $39.50  for  1,000—0.25  mg  — 
when  it  sought  business  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  it  offered  the  same 
quantity  of  the  same  drug  under  its  gen- 
eric name  for  60  cent.5.  It  lost  out,  ho'.v- 
ever.  to  a  small  company  that  b':!  4;3 
cents. 

These  are  only  a  lew  of  the  ma;;-/ 
drugs  for  which  the  public  is  jjayin-,- 
un'ie!;essarily  high  prices.  The  following 
table  compares  the  wholesale  prices  of 
a  lilt  of  brand  name  drugs  with  the  price? 
cf  one  generic  manufacturer  for  the  san-iC 
drug.  No  effort  was  made  to  select  the 
lo*ost  generic  price.  But  even  then,  the 
savings  are  enormous.  For  the  consume; , 
w:-.o  gei.erally  pays  the  retail  price.  T'le 
r,  ^vinc'S  will  be  even  greater. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Sim- 
mon.s'  article  be  placed  in  the  Record 
follov  mg  the  chart  entitled  "Comparison 
of  Brand  and  Generic  Drug— Wholesale 
Prices.  ■■ 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 


COMPARISON  OF  BRAUD  AND  GEilERIC  DRUG    WHCLESALE  PRICES  ^ 


B'Snil 
Bisnd  name,  companv.  name 

dosate  toim,  and  quanlily  piice 


Polycillin  (Bristol): 
100  capsules.  250  mg  .  $14.85 

100  caps4il«s  500  mg  28.74 

Penhnten  (AycfSt): 

100  capsules.  250  mg  14  51 

ftO(2X50's)500mB  21.92 

Penlids    400   (Squibb)    100  10,04 

l^tble!', 
Penlii|s    800   (Squibb)    100  15  06 

taolets. 
ChlO'Trimeton     (Schering)        "21.66 

1  000  lahlels,4  ing 
Teltliin    (Smiin,    Kline.    &         21.25 

fisnch)  500  cipsules.  8 

mg  timwl  disintegiation 
500  capsules.  12  mg  timed         32.50 

disinti>gralian. 
Benadiyl  (Paike.  Da»i;>): 

l.OOficapsL-lev.  25mg  l!i.6« 

1,000  c.ipsules,  50  mg  27.84 

Dilatin  (Parke,  Da;i=,i  1,000  15.  8b 

capsules.  li_.  gr. 
Decadron  (iVIerck,  Shiipe  &  '.2.  94 

Dohme)  100  tablet?.  75 

mp 
DiCuiTiarol  (Abbott)  1.000  21.28 

lablels.  50  mg 
DraniamiPe(StMile)  100  3.78 

tablets.  50  rnn 
Equanil  (Wyelh): 

100  tablets.  400  mg  .  7, 06 

1.000  tablets.  400  mg     ...        68. 21 
MiMoAn  (Carter-Wallace): 

100  tablets.  400  mg  .  6  50 

1,000  tablets.  400  mj  61.  20 

Feosol  (SKF)  1,000  tablets    .        11, 00 
Feo'.ol  Spansul;s(SFt\)3Uij  21.25 

capsules. 
Nembutal  (Abbot;)- 

l.OOO  capsules.  ■■  ?r  13  07 

1.000  capsules.  1>..  gr        .         19.14 
Gaiitiisin     (Hoclie):      1,000  26, 7i 

Idblets,  0.5  grn. 
Furarl^iri'ii"  (Eatnii): 

100  lal)lets,  5(1  ir.g  10.26 

lUO  tablets.  100  mg 20,52 

Manrfelamine  (Wariei-Chil- 
colt): 

1.000  tablets,  0 25  gn  18  00 

1,000  tablets,  0  5  gm         .        36.00 
Ncr:cc(Squ;bl)): 

100  capsules,  3  •  i  gr    . .  2  97 

lUO    7ijgr 5,00 

Ei,l!irocin     (Abbott):     100  17,39 

tablets.  250  mg. 
N,drazid    (Squibb):    1.000  9,90 

table's.  100  n.g. 


Generic    Centric  (official) 
piice    nam* 


$1.70    A.Tipicillin.   . 
9.65  .         do.     .. 

4,70  do 

9. 65  dn        . 

1.45    P.^nicillin  G.. 


4.50 


do 


1.05    Chlorpheniramine 

(maleate). 
3.  ZO    Cnlurpheniramine 


4,0'; 


do 


J  85  Dip'ienhydramiiie 

4,95  do.       . 

4,95  D:pheiiylhy-dantaiii 

5  25  Dexamelijsor.e  .  .. 


6,85    Br.hydraxycoumaiin 
.75    Din;enhyd(inale 


1,05    Meprobaniate 
4,95 do 


1  05 do 

4  95  ....  do 

1.95    Ferrous  sulphate 
4.80 do. 


Therapemc 
category 


Antibiotic 
Do. 

Do 
Do 
Do 

Da 

Anlhtshislimiiit" 

Do. 

Do. 


Do 

Do. 
Anticonvulsant 

Cuiticos'eroisI 


Ai'licoagulaiil. 
Antiemetic. 


Tianquili;<>r 
Do. 

Do 
Do 

Antianeiii.c 
Do. 


4.50    Pentnlnifjii.al Sedali«e-hvp  otic. 

5.85  ....  do Do, 

9.45    SullisoAJSole Antiinleclive, 

2.50    Nitrofurantoin. Antiinfecli.'e. 

4,35 do Do. 

4.50    Meth«namine  mandel-  Do. 

ate. 
6.70 do Do, 

.85    Chloral  hydrate Sedatiye-hypnoiic. 

1,25 do Do. 

6  70    Erythromycin AntibioiiC, 

2,75    lioniaziil  .  Aniitilubercular. 


■  Average  Ml-olerale  pn 
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Biand  name,  coninany. 
dosage  form,  and  quantity 


Braiiil 
i-anie 
price 


Peritrate  (Warner-Chilcott): 
1,000  tablets,  10  mg 


l.OOO  tablets.  20  mg  ..      . 
Peritrate  with  phenobarbital 
1,000  tablets,  10  mg  15  mg. 


'       1.000  tablets,  20  mg  15  mg 

'■'  Piemarin  (Ayeist). 
100  tablets,  0  625  mg 
lOOtablets,  2.5mg  ...     . 

i  Piemarin    with    methyltes- 

,'         toserone  (Ayerst): 

•      100  tablets.  0.625  mg  and 

1         5  mg  test, 

I      100  tablets,  1.25  mg  and 

I  10  mg  test. 

I  Pto-Banthine  (Seaile):  100 
tablets,  15  mg. 

I  Pro-Banthine    with    pbeno- 

I      barbital. 

I  Pyriben2amine(Ciba): 
100  tablets,  50  mg 
1.000  Idblets,  50  mg 
Serpasil  (Ciba):  1,000  lab- 
lets.  0  25  mg 
Reserpoid   (Upjohn):    1,000 

tablets,  0,25  mg 
Rau-sed     (Squibb):     1,000 

1,000  tablets,  0  25  mg 
Sandril  (Lilly):  1,000  tablets, 

025  mg 

Denedrine  (SKF):  1,000  tab- 
lets, 5  mg 

Sii^ifed 

come) 

mg 
TedMl      (WamerChilcotf) 

l.COO  tablets. 


(Burroughs-Well- 
1,000  tablets,  60 


Terramycin     (Ptizer):     100 

capsules.  250  ms; 
Tetiacyn  (Roerig):  100  cap- 
sules, 250  mg. 

100  capsules.  500  mg 
Achromycin     V     (Leilerle): 

100  capsules,  250  rg. 

1,000  capsules.  250  mg    .. 

100  capsules.  500  mg. .     . 
V-Cilhn  K  (Lilly):  100  Idb- 
lets. 250  mg. 

1,000  (2  X  500),  250  mg   .. 

100  tablets,  500  mg 
Pen-Vee    K    (Wyeth):    100 
tablets  250  mg. 

100  tablets,  500  rug 


J27,00 
36.00 
29,70 

40,50 

4  m 

12,97 

8,72 
15, 10 
4,26 
4,58 

2,80 
27.16 

39.  iO 
8.39 

10  86 
9,12 

22.60 


32,67 
32,85 


20, 18 

3.86 

7,50 
5,35 

52.02 
9.75 
8,95 

75,00 
16.93 
10.47 

19.69 


Gentnc    Geneiic(cffiual) 
price    name 


$1.65    Pentaeiythrilo.letra- 

nitrate. 
1,75 do 

1,65    Pentaerythritoltetra- 
nitrate  with  pheno- 
barbital, 

1  75 do 


Therapeutic 
category 


Anitanginal, 
Do; 
Do, 

Do, 


.  35    Conjugated  estrogens  .  Estrogen, 
3,95  do.  .  .  .         Do. 


2.85    Conjugated  estrogens  .  Do. 

4.45    Plus  leslosterons Do.         -» 

1,65    Propantheline Antispasmodic. 

1,85    Propantheline '.vith  Do, 

phenobarbital. 

.80    Tripelennamine.   _  Antihistamine. 

3.45    ...  do Do. 

1.35    Reserpine Anlihypeitensi.e, 

1,35 do Do. 

1,35  ..      do ..         Do. 

1.35 do Do. 

5, 15    Dextro-ar^phetamine       Amphetamine. 
sulfate. 

7.90    Pseudoephediiiie Bronchodilalor. 

3.  75    Combination  of  130  mg  Uo. 

theophylline,  24 

mg  ephedrine 

HCL.Smg 

phenobarbital, 
1.95    Oxytetracycline Antibiotic, 

1,20    Teliacyciiiie Do. 

2,25      ,.  do.  ........         Do." 

1.20  ..     .do Do, 

7.95 do Do. 

2.25  ..      do Do, 

2.60    Potassium  phenoxy-  Do. 
methyl  penicillin. 

23,50 do Do. 

4.50 do Do, 

2.60  ....  do.. Do. 

4.50 do Do. 

_  , 


June  11,  1973 

Brand  Versos  Generic  Drtjcs:   It's  Onlt  a 

Matter  of  Name 

(By  Henry  E.  Simmons,  M,D,,  M,P,H) 

It's  one  of  the  most  significant  issues  in 
the  prescription  drug  area  today:  are  "ge- 
neric" drugs  equivalent  to  "brand"  drugs? 
Each  side  has  its  proponents.  Some  of  the 
traditional  views  of  the  brand-generic  con- 
troversy are  no  longer  accurate.  In  this  arti- 
cle, Henry  E.  Simmons,  M,D.,  director  of 
FDA's  Bureau  of  Drugs,  presents  his  vl«^w3 
on  this  subject  and  tells  what  FDA  Is  doing 
to  assure  that  all  drugs  are  of  the  highest 
quality.  This  story  is  based  on  a  speech  Dr. 
Simmons  presented  before  the  California 
Council  of  Hospital  Pharmacists  in  San 
Diego  September  30,  1972. 

Generic  equivalency  is  one  subject  we've 
always  been  very  much  concern'Hl  about  at 
KDA.  I  am  constantly  discouraged  at  the 
quality  of  the  dialogue  in  his  important 
area — an  area  significant  not  only  because 
of  the  quality  of  health  care  in  this  Nation, 
but  also  because  It  Is  a  basic  economic  issue 
as  well.  The  pronouncements  made  by  mem- 
bers of  the  various  camps  are  often  biased 
and,  occasionally,  frankly  and  Intentionally 
misleading  or  exaggerated. 

Thfl  generic-brand  issue  presents  us  at 
FDA  with  a  unique  opportunity  as  well  as 
a  major  responsibility. 

As  the  world's  largest  repository  of  origi- 
nal and  frequently  unpublished  informa- 
tion on  drugs,  we  are  In  a  unique  position 
to  be  able  to  examine  both  sides  objectively. 
Unlike  either  side  in  this  issue,  we  achieve 
no  financial  gain  regardless  of  which  camp 
carries  the  day. 
With  our  responsibility  for  the  public 
.  welfare,  we  and  the  public  "lose"  if  the 
American  patient  does  not  receive  drugs 
of  uniformly  high  quality.  We  and  the  pub- 
lic "win"  only  if  both  generic  and  brand 
manufacturers  consistently  produce  a  qual- 
ity product. 

This  then  is  the  Government's  role  In 
the  public  interest:  to  do  everything  within 
its  power  to  assure  that  all  drugs — generic 
and  brand,  made  by  big  and  small  manufac- 
turers— are  both  safe  and  effective,  honestly 
labeled,  and  of  the,  quality  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  intended  effect.  We  must  maintain 
a  surveillance  system  which  will  assure  that 
this  quality  continues  once  it  is  attained. 
Should  quality  loe  found  wanting,  appropri- 
ate steps  must  be  taken  to  correct  the  situ- 
ation or  stop  production.  We  must  also  as- 
sure that  physicians  are  provided  sufficient 
information  on  drugs  so  that  the  wisest 
therapeutic  decisions  can  be  made  on  behalf 
of  the  American  people. 

We  recogni2«  our  responslbUity  and  accept 
It.  We  are  aware  that  the  Job  cannot  be  done 
If  manufacturers  do  not  also  recognize  and 
accept  their  responsibility.  Fortunately,  in 
general,  drug  manufacturers,  large  and  small, 
generic  and  brand,  have  accepted  their  re- 
sponsibility and  are  taking  appropriate  steps  . 
to  fulfill  it. 

Given  our  responsibility,  how  do  we  meet 
It?  What  are  the  programs  and  resources  of 
the  Federal  CJovernment,  specifically  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  that  are  ad- 
dressed to  thU  area?  To  understand  this,  let 
me  examine  some  facts  about  the  rapidly 
changing  and  growing  FDA. 

PDA  today  is  an  agency  of  more  than  6,000 
people  with  a  budget  of  over  $160  mUlion. 
FDA's  drug  responsibilities  are  vested  In  the 
Bureau  of  Drugs,  which  has  about  1.000  peo- 
ple backed  by  a  field  force  of  about  4.000 
inspectors.  * 

The  Bureau  of  Drugs  is  a  highly  technical 
bureau  with  approximately  120  physicians, 
100  microbiologists,  60  pharmacists  and 
pharmacologists,  and  50  chemists,  plus  statis- 
ticians, epidemiologists,  and  other  profes- 
sional personnel. 

No  new  drug  can  be  marketed  in  this  coun- 
try until  teams  of  physicians,  pharmacists. 
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chemists,  and  statisticians  from  the  Bureau 
of  Drugs  have  completed  a  thorough  assess- 
ment of  It.  Any  firm  wanting  to  place  a  new 
drug  on  the  market  not  only  must  first  de- 
velop data  to  show  that  It  is  safe  and  effec- 
tive, but  also  must  demonstrate  to  FDA's 
satisfaction  that  adequate  controls  have  been 
provided  to  assure  proper  identification,  qual- 
ity, purity,  and  strength  of  the  new  drug. 

In  this  context  the  flew  Drug  Application 
must  incltide  a  list  of  all  the  components;  a 
statement  of  the  composition  of  the  new 
drug  dosage  form;  a  description  of  the  facil- 
ities and  personnel  Involved  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  dnig,  which  Is  verified  by  factory 
Inspection;  acceptance  specifications  and 
test  methods  for  the  raw  materials  and  new 
drug  substance  to  assure  uniformity  from 
batch  to  batch;  a  description  of  the  manu- 
facturing process  for  the  final  dosage  form, 
which  includes  manufacturing  process,  pack- 
aging, and  labeling;  a  description  of  the 
analytical  controls,  specifications,  and  test 
procedures  for  the  drug;  and  stability  studies 
to  assure  continued  quality  for  the  time  It 
will  be  in  a  retail  outlet  before  being  used  by 
the  consumer.  All  of  these  data  are  care- 
fully reviewed,  and  approval  is  given  only 
after  all  the  requirements  are  satisfied. 

Whenever  other  manufacturers  want  to 
place  chemically  equivalent  drug  products  on 
the  market,  they  must  submit  for  FDA  ap- 
proval adequate  data  to  demonstrate  the 
equivalency  of  the  prcxluct.  It  then  goes 
through  the  same  review. 

All  firms  are  bound  by  the  same  regula- 
tions governing  proper  manufacturing  proc- 
esses. 

The  Bureau  of  Drugs  operates  two  large 
modern  laboratories  for  drug  research  and 
methodology  development  and  for  drug  anal- 
ysis. These  two  analytical  laboratories  are 
the  National  Center  for  Antibiotics  Analysis, 
in  Washington,  and  the  National  <3enter  for 
Drug  Analysis,  in  St,  Louis,  Both  help  assure 
the  high  quality  of  drugs  we  have  In  this 
country. 

The  National  Center  for  Antibiotics  Anal- 
ysis Is  a  150-man  team  working  in  a  highly 
automated  laboratory.  It  is  responsible  for 
testing  the  potency,  purity,  and  stability  of 
every  batch  of  every  antibiotic  before  it  is 
marketed  in  this  country. 

Before  marketing,  samples  of  every  batch 
of  bulk  antibiotics  and  the  finished  dosage 
form  are  submitted  to  FDA  for  analysis.  The 
batches  from  which  the  samples  are  taken 
are  kept  in  quarantine  until  FDA  completes 
Its  analyses.  Along  with  the  samples  the  firm 
submits  data  cm  the  batch,  such  as  formula 
and  the  firm's  own  test  results. 

If  the  samples  meet  all  of  the  requirements, 
the  batch  is  certified  by  PDA.  Only  such 
batches  can  be  released  for  marketing  in  this 
country. 

Any  qualified  firm  may  decide  to  make  the 
same  product.  This  the  so-called  "me-too " 
product,  since  it  must  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  original  one. 

Many  "me-too "  manufacturers  and  brand 
name  manufacturers  use  bulk  antibiotic  in- 
gredients from  the  same  few  bulk  producers. 
After  the  drug  has  shown  comparability,  the 
firms  must  put  batches  on  stability  test  and 
report  every  three  months  for  a  specified 
period  of  time  and  at  least  yearly  thereafter. 
Any  significant  problem  with  the  drug  must 
be  reported  immediately  to  PDA,  Addition- 
ally, we  collect  post  certification  samples  at 
random  from  the  market  as  a  further  check 
on  the  continued  quality  of  antibiotics. 

Each  year  our  National  Center  for  Anti- 
biotics Analysis  receives  approximately  20,000 
samples  for  examination.  The  rejection  rate 
is  approximately  1  percent.  These  rejects  can- 
not be  marketed. 

Based  on  many  years  of  experience  with 
this  program,  we  are  confident  there  is  no 
significant  difference  between  so-called  ge- 
neric and  brand  name  antibiotic  products 
on  the  American  market.  Any  antibiotic  of- 


fered fr^r  sale  in  the  United  States.  r'gardle?s 
of  whether  it  is  brand  or  generic,  has  met 
the  same  high  FDA  standards. 

A  similar  certification  program  is  conduct- 
ed for  every  batch  of  insulin  produced  in 
the  United  States', 

Another  Important  drug  quality  program 
conducted  by  PDA  is  at  the  National  Center 
for  Drug  Analysis  in  St,  Louli:  This  50-man 
laboratory  is  unique  in  having  automat-ed 
equipment  for  the  analysis  of  a  large  number 
of  tablets  of  a  particular  drug  product. 

Since  1970.  our  St,  Louis  lab  has  completed 
the  study  of  19  classes  of  drugs.  Including 
adrenocorticosteroids.  major  and  migor  tran- 
quilizers, urinary  antibacterial  agents,  cen- 
tral nervous  system  depressants,  antithyroid 
agents,  cardiac  g]yco.sldes.  coronary  vasodi- 
lators, anticoagulants,  oral  contraceptives, 
and  others. 

We  have  extended  the  study  to  30  drug 
products  representing  the  top  15  therapeuti- 
cally significant  drug  classes.  This  study  will 
cover  every  known  manufacturer  of  these 
products.  We  believe  in  this  way  we  will  have 
reliable  data  upon  which  we  can  make  mean- 
ingful judgments  on  an  across-the-board 
basis. 

Under  PDA's  new  Freedom  of  Information 
regulations  (see  FDA  Papers,  now  PDA  Con- 
sumer, June  1972),  we  Intend  to  begin  pub- 
lishing this  data  once  it  has  been  verified 
and  we  have  assured  ourselves  it  will  present 
a  true  picture  on  a  given  class  of  drugs. 

On  the  basis  of  the  data  we  have  accrued 
to  date,  we  cannot  conclude  there  Is  a  signifi- 
cant difference  in  quality  between  the  generic 
and  brand  name  prcxluct  tested. 

There  have  been  only  a  few  exceptions 
turned  up  by  our  testing  In  St,  Louis,  One 
of  these,  dlgoxin.  a  heart  drug.  Is  the  most 
prominent  exception,  as  our  studies  showed 
quality  and  performance  differences  between 
manufacturers'  versions.  We  are  taking  action 
to  assure  that  all  dlgoxin  now  marketed  meets 
tmiform  standards  of  quality. 

Another  important  surveillance  program  is 
our  Drug  Product  Defect  Reporting  Program. 
This  is  a  jointly  sponsored  program  by  the 
American  Society  of  Hospital  Pharmaci«:ts, 
United  States  Pharmacop>ela,  and  PDA. 

It  is  a  voluntary  program  in  which  hospital 
pharmadsta  acrcxss  the  Nation  report  defects 
they  encounter  in  drug  products,  packaging, 
and  labeling.  Through  this  program,  we  have 
received  hundreds  of  reports  and  have  learned 
cf  several  significant  defects.  We  are  finding 
defects  in  both  brand  and  generic  products. 
In  addition  to  these  programs,  we  continue 
with  the  traditional  approach  to  drug  sur- 
veilliance  in  the  United  States,  This  is  rou- 
tine Inspection  of  drug  plants  by  our  field 
districts.  We  have  19  district  offices,  95  resi- 
dent posts,  and  400  drug  inspectors  -cattered 
across  the  Nation,  They  inspect  across  the 
across  the  Nation.  They  Inspect  drug  firms  to 
operating  under  current  good  manufacturlrg 
procedures.  When  necessary,  evidence  Is  gath- 
ered for  possible  legal  action  by  FDA  in  the 
forib  cf  seizure,  injunction,  or  prosecution, 

iTiese  Inspectors  also  monitor  dnig  recalls 
to  make  certain  defective  products  are  ac- 
tually removed  from  commercial  channels. 
In  1972  we  had  638  drug  recalls.  Of  these,  291 
were  brand  name  and  347  generic  products. 
Again,  defects  were  encountered  In  big  com- 
panies, small  companies,  trand  and  generic 
products. 

In  addition  to  our  efforts  to  assure  the 
quality  of  all  dmgs.  brand  :.nd  generic, 
developments  are  taking  place  in  other  areas. 
For  years,  the  large  brand  name  manufac- 
turers have  been  major  providers  of  generic 
drugs.  Recent  events  Indicate  that  more  and 
morie  generics  will  be  manufactured  by  tradi- 
tionally brand  name  manufacturers.  Also,  as 
the  number  of  drug  substances  Increase,  'nd 
as  the  expense  involved  in  noalntalning 
manufactiu-ing  facilities  for  a  full  line  of 
drugs  rises,  more  and  more  manufacturers — 
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large  and  small,  generic  and  brand — are  sell- 
ing to  each  other  either  bulk  drugs  or  finished 
dosage  forms. 

This  bU  makes  it  increasingly  difficult  for 
the  average  purchaser  to  know  who  really 
made  the  drug.  In  a  number  of  instances. 
one  manufacturer  is  providing  to  a  large 
number  of  firms  the  same  drug,  which  is 
then  marketed  under  a  v^•ide  variety  of  brand 
and  generic  names. 

Thus  it  is  difTicult  today  for  an  individual 
health  professional — and  virtually  impossible 
for  the  consumer — to  re^ly  assess  the  quality 
of  drugs.  After  all.  ea^h  professional  has 
limited  experience  with  a  particular  druy. 
Evidence  of  some  uncertainty  is  seen  in  tlie 
fact  that  some  professionals  prescribe  the 
highest  priced  product  wlien  the  same  prod- 
uct is  being  offered  at  a  substantial  saving 
by  equally  large  or  experienced  firms  or  of- 
fered by  the  same  manufacturer  generically 
at  a  lower  price  than  the  brand  name  drug 
would  cost. 

Some  professionals  seem  to  mistakenly 
equate  'big  manufacturer"  or  "brand  name" 
with  good,  and  "smaller  manufacturer"  or 
"generic"  with  bad.  This  impression  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  facts.  Some  of  this  con- 
fusion wil  be  dispelled  as  we  begin  publish- 
ing the  results  of  our  national  drug  quality 
survey. 

When  this  is  done.  I  hope  people  will" 
understand  that  a  firm  found  to  have  pro- 
duced a  bad  batch  by  these  surveys  should 
not  necessarily  be  condemned  or  put  out  of 
business,  because,  as  I  have  stressed,  large 
and  small  have  stumbled — and  have  cor- 
rected their  defects  and  gone  on  to  produce 
quality  products.  However,  if  a  firm  develops 
a  pattern  of  poor  performance  or  does  not 
correct  a  defect  once  found,  then  corrective 
action  will  obviously  be  appropriate,  and  we 
will  not  hesitate  to  take  such  steps. 

In  summary,  what  does  this  all  mean, 
where  do  we  stand  in  total  drug  qnalitv 
today? 

In  my  judgment,  the  total  quality  of  the 
Nation's  drug  supply  is  high  and  is  con- 
stantly Improving.  Marginal  drugs  and  npan- 
ufactxirers  are  being  removed.  Those  that 
remain  are  better  tested  thairthey  have  ever 
been  before.  We  exceed  in  quality  the  drug 
supply  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

Is  it  good  enough?  Not  yet.  \ 

Can  it  ever  be  perfect?  Given  the  com- 
plexities of  drug  manufacturing,  probably 
not.  C 

Do  we  still  find  defective  drugs?  Yes.  we 
do.  but  this  should  surprise  no  one,  since  it 
is  humanly  impossible  in  this  less  than  per- 
fect world  to  produce  tens  of  billions  of 
doses  of  a  wide  variety  of  drugs  each  year  and 
not  make  a  mistake. 

Is  a  brand  name  a  guarantee  that  a  drug 
will  be  good  while  a  generic  name  is  an  in- 
dication that  the  drug  will  be  bad?  In  our 
experience  it  is  not. 

We  at  PDA  plan  to  take  further  steps  to 
strengthen  our  quality  assurance  program  in 
the  months  ahead.  We  know  we  will  find 
problems  in  the  future.  This  is  to  be  expected. 
When  found,  we  will  correct  them,  and 
thereby  raise  the  standard  of  quality  one 
more  step  toward  the  goal  of  consistent  and 
uniform  high  quality  drug  supply  for  the 
American  public. 


THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  FREE  ENTER- 
PRISE AND  ADAM  SMITHS 
WEALTH   OF   NATIONS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the  im- 
portance of  our  free  enterprise  system  in 
contributing  to  tlie  economic  well-being 
of  tliis  country  is  immeasurable.  Our  free 
enterprise  system  has  provided  us  with  a 
standard  of  living  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  It  has  done  so  by 
allowing  individuals  to  utilize  their  time 


and  talents  in  whatever  endeavor  they 
choose.  Also,  it  has  done  so  by  providing 
business  enterprises  with  the  flexibility 
they  need  to  adjust  quickly  in  meeting 
the  emerging  demand  for  new  goods  and 
services.  Without  this  system  of  free  en- 
terprise, I  seriously  doubt  that  the  high 
standard  of  living  which  we  now  enjoy  in 
this  nation  could  have  been  attained,  nor 
would  it  be  so  widely  shared. 

The  importance  of  the  free  enterprise 
principle  was  discussed  recently  by  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  Chairman  Arthur  F. 
Burns  in  a  speech  which  he  presented  to 
the  Adam  Smith  Symposium  in  Kirk- 
caldy. Scotland,  on  June  5,  1973.  In  his 
speech,  entitled  "The  Relevance  of  Adam 
Smith  to  Todays  Problems."  Dr.  Bums 
notes  that  the  principle  of  free  enter- 
prise in  our  day  and  age  traces  its  roots 
back  to  Adam  Smith's  "Wealth  of  Na- 
tions." Interestingly  enough,  the  "Wealth 
of  Nations  ■  was  published  first  in  1776, 
the  same  year  as  the  birth  of  our  Nation, 
and  its  impact  on  the  economic  thinking 
of  this  country  ever  since  then  has  been 
enormous.  The  "Wealth  of  Nations" 
marks  the  beginning  of  modem  economic 
science,  and  the  principle  of  free  enter- 
prise which  it  championed  is  being  looked 
to  for  guidance  by  a  growing  number  of 
nations  around  the  world,  as  Dr.  Burns 
notes  in  his  speech.  The  same  principle 
of  free  enterprise  is  worthy  of  serious 
consideration  also  by  every  concerned 
citizen  in  this  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire text  of  Dr.  Bums'  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Relevance  of  Adam  Smith  to  Todays 

Problems 

(Address  by  Arthur  P.  Burns) 

During  the  past  quarter  century,  econo- 
mists have  been  devoting  much  of  their 
energy  to  studies  of  the  process  of  economic 
growth.  Some  have  concentrated  on  the  iii- 
terplay  of  social,  cultural,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic forces  that  shape  the  destiny  of  de- 
veloping nations.  Others  have  sought  to 
determine  along  empirical  lines  what  part  of 
the  economic  growth  of  industrialized  coun- 
tries may  be  attributed  to  Improvements  in 
education,  what  part  to  increases  in  the  stock 
of  capital,  what  part  to  scientific  research, 
improvements  of  technology,  and  other  fac- 
tors. Still  other  economists  have  developed 
formal  mathematical  models  to  gain  insight 
into  the  dynamics  of  a  growing  economy.  The 
formidable  literature  generated  by  this  re- 
search could  be  aptly  assembled  under  the 
title  of  Adam  Smiths  treatise:  An  Inquiry 
Into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations. 

In  thinking  about  what  I  might  say  here 
today.  I  was  led  to  reread  passages  of  that 
celebrated  work  and  to  reflect  once  again  on 
the  legacy  of  Adam  Smith  to  the  field  of 
economics.  The  Wealth  of  Nations  is  univer- 
sally recognized  as  the  first  major  exposition 
of  modern  economic  thought.  Adam  Smith 
himself  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  father 
of  political  economy.  Yet  it  is  a  striking  fact 
that  the  principles  underlying  the  growth 
of  national  wealth  and  incoine,  which  was  the 
central  theme  of  his  book,  remained  for  many 
years  a  subordinate  issue  in  the  great  works 
on  economics. 

The  Wealth  of  Nations  was.  first  and  fore- 
most, a  theory  of  production.  Smiths  main 
Interest  was  in  the  means  by  which  a  na- 
tion cotild  use  Its  resources  of  labor  and 
capital  most  effectively,  thereby  Increasing 


its  output  and  Improving  the  lot  of  its 
people.  He  examined  In  considerable  detail 
also  the  principles  underlying  the  distribu- 
tion of  output.  But  while  this  was  a  subsi- 
diary theme  of  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  it 
became  the  primary  concern  of  the  classi- 
cal  economists— David  Ricardo,  John  Stuart 
Mill,  Alfred  Marshall,  and  others.  About  ISO 
years  elapsed  before  economists  again  devel- 
oped any  substantial  Interest  in  the  deter- 
minants of  national  output  or  n  .ional  in- 
come; but  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  as- 
sert that  this  has  now  become  the  central 
subject  of  scientific  economics.  Schumpter, 
Mitchell.  Robertson,  Keynes,  Kuznets,  Rev 
Harrod.  to  name  but  a  few  of  the  great  econ- 
omists of  recent  times,  have  concentrated  on 
this  vital  theme. 

The  contribution  of  Adam  Smith  to  the 
formal  body  of  economic  theory  is  of  tower- 
ing proportions.  Yet,  it  Is  less  significant  to 
the  history  of  mankind  than  his  influence 
on  the  ways  in  which  individual  nationi=^. 
both  large  and  small,  have  organized  their 
economic  activities.  Smith  proposed  a  bolt! 
new  venture  in  national  policy — the  orga- 
nization of  economic  life  on  the  principle 
of  free  enterprise.  He  believed  that  govern- 
mental regulations  were  stifling  economic 
growth  in  Great  Britain  and  the  rest  of 
Europe:  and  that  the  abundant  energies  of 
people,  particularly  the  British,  would  be 
released  If  these  barriers  to  progress  were 
swept  away. 

The  importance  of  Smith's  revolutionary 
ideas  to  the  course  of  economic  develop- 
ment in  Great  Britain  and  other  parts  of  the 
Western  world  can  be  best  appreciated  by 
recalling  the  historical  setting  In  which  The 
Wealth  of  Nations  appeared. 

The  economic  policies  and  practices  of 
England.  France,  and  other  European  coun- 
tries between  the  sixteenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  were  governed  by  a  loose  body  of 
principles  known  as  mercantilism.  In  its 
popular  conception,  mercantilist  doctrine  is 
identified  with  protective  measures  for  seek- 
ing a  favorable  balance  of  trade  and  an 
abundant  supply  of  the  precious  metals.  This 
characterization  is  correct  as  far  as  It  goes. 
bxit  it  is  Incomplete.  In  fact,  the  mercan- 
tilist principles  expounded  In  1767  by  an- 
other great  Scotsman,  Sir  James  Steuart,  and 
widely  practiced  in  England  during  the  pre- 
ceding two  centuries,  revolved  around  a  sys- 
tem of  governmental  regulation  of  nearly 
every  aspect  of  economic  life — industrial 
output,  agriculture,  domestic  and  foreign 
trade,  occupational  choice,  apprenticeship, 
prices,  wages,  labor  mobility,  and  so  forth. 
The  direction  of  economic  activity  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  task  of  statesmen,  who 
alone  could  guide  the  activities  of  businesses 
and  individuals  In  ways  that  promote  the 
national  interest. 

Mercantilism  rendered  service  in  Its  time 
by  weakening  some  local  monopolies  and 
Increasing  the  mobility  of  resources  within  a 
nation.  It  was  nevertheless  a  crude  econo- 
mic and  social  philosophy,  as  It  still  is  in  its 
modern  recrudescences.  Smith  recognized 
vividly  its  practical  consequences — an  econ- 
omy of  limited  enterprise,  a  vital  people 
caught  in  a  web  of  governmental  controls, 
a  nation  missing  its  opportunity  for  inno- 
vation and  greatness.  The  way  out  seemed 
entirely  clear  to  him.  Governments  every- 
where had  to  stop  Interfering  with  the  eco- 
ivomic  decisions  of  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses, so  that  free  enterprise  could  become 
the  great  organizing  principle  of  economic 
life. 

The  mercantilist  form  of  economic  orga- 
nization. Smith  reasoned,  lacked  a  number 
of  ingredients  essential  to  satisfactory 
growth  of  the  wealth  of  nations — ingre- 
dients that  free  enterprise  would  forth- 
with supply.  Of  these,  three  stood  out  In 
importance   in  his  mind. 

First,  economic   rewai"ds  had  to  be  com- 
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mensurate  with  the  market  value  of  the 
work  that  Individuals  performed  and  the 
risks  they  took  In  investing  their  capital. 
Smith  believed — as  did  the  mercantilists — 
that  self-interest  was  a  domlnat*  force  In 
human  behavior.  But  he  perceived  a  truth 
that  had  escaped  the  mercantilists — namely, 
that  a  system  of  free  enterprise  could  suc- 
cessfully harness  Individual  motives  to 
achieve  national  economic  objectives. 

Second,  achievements  of  the  progress  of 
which  a  country  was  capable  required  ac- 
tive competition.  Including  competition 
from  abroad.  Active  competition.  Smith  be- 
lieved, would  lead  to  greater  specialization 
of  labor,  It  would  encourage  commercial 
application  of  technical  and  managerial 
knowledge;  and,  more  Important  still.  It 
would  stimulate  greater  Industry  among 
businessmen  and  workers  alike. 

Third,  a  pricing  mechanism  was  needed 
to  allocate  resources  among  competing 
uses,  In  accordance  with  the  wants  of  con- 
sumers. Free  markets,  Smith  argued,  gen- 
erate price  and  wage  adjustments  which 
result  tn  a  use  of  resources  that  is  con- 
sistent with  the  prevailing  pattern  of  con- 
sumer and  business  demands,  and  thus 
solve  problems  that  governmental  rules 
cannot  handle. 

This  was  an  exciting  new  doctrine  of 
enormous  significance  for  economic  and  so- 
cial organization  In  the  European  states, 
and  also  for  the  emerging  nations  of  North 
America.  Under  the  influence  of  the  rev- 
olution In  commerce  and  industry  that  got 
under  way  during  the  eighteenth  centwy, 
many  businessmen  and  artisans  had  found 
the  Intricate  governmental  regulations  of 
their  conduct  needlessly  burdensome,  and 
they  not  infrequently  reacted  by  ignoring 
or  circumventing  them.  Smith's  philosophy 
of  free  enterprise  thus  appeared  at  a  time 
when  political  leaders  as  well  as  men  en- 
gaged in  conunerce  were  ready  to  reexam- 
ine accepted  doctrines.  The  lucidity  and 
dignity  of  Smith's  prose,  the  authority  of 
his  scholarship,  and  the  cogency  of  his  rea- 
soning hastened  the  appeal  of  his  work  to 
Intellectuals  and  the  new  merchant  class. 
Before  many  years  passed.  The  Wealth  of 
Nations  became  the  most  influential  guide 
to  economic  reform  In  bis  own  country. 
Adam  Smith's  influence,  however,  did  not 
stop  there. 

If  my  reading  of  history  Is  anywhere  near 
the  mark,  developments  over  the  past  two 
centuries  have  demonstrated  beyond  seri- 
ous doubt  the  essential  validity  of  Smith's 
theory  of  production.  Where  free  enter- 
rlse  has  flourished,  nations  have  pros- 
pered and  standards  of  living  have  risen — 
often  dramatically.  Where  detailed  govern- 
mental regulation  has  repressed  Individual 
initiative  and  stifled  competition,  economic 
growth  has  been  hampered  and  the  well  be- 
ing  of    the    people    has    generally    suffered. 

Tlie  outstanding  example  of  economic 
progress  under  a  system  of  free  markets  is 
provided  by  the  United  States.  The  stand- 
ard of  living  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  my 
country  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  envy 
of  the  world.  The  rate  of  economic  growth 
in  many  countries  has  of  late  exceeded  that 
of  the  United  States,  and  thus  the  disparity 
of  living  standards — at  least  among  the  in- 
dustrial nations  of  the  world — has  been 
shrinking.  This  Is  a  heartening  development. 
Yet,  the  fact  Is  that  per  capita  output  In 
the  United  States  Is  still  far  above  that  of 
any  other  country.  For  example,  the  gross 
national  product  per  person  In  the  United 
States  is  some  20  per  cent  higher  than  in 
Sweden  or  Canada — the  two  closest  nations 
In  terms  of  per  capital  output,  and  it  is 
about  twice  as  high  In  the  more  advanced 
socialist  countries — such  as  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Czechoslovakia.  You  may  recall  that 
Premier  Khrushchev  predicted  In  the  late 
1950's  that  the  jser  capita  output  of  the 
Soviet  Union  would  equal  or  surpass  that  of 


the  United  States  by  1970.  This  forecast 
proved  to  be  an  idle  boast  by  a  political 
leader  who  had  not  yet  arrived  at  a  mature 
understanding  of  the  mainsprings  of  eco- 
nomic progress. 

The  standard  of  living  that  we  enjoy  in 
the  United  States  reflects  more  than  our 
system  of  economic  organization.  Rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  American  economy  was  fos- 
tered also  by  our  rich  endowment  of  nat- 
ural resources  and  our  vast  expanse  of  fer- 
tile lands.  Our  free  institutions  and  oppor- 
tunities for  self-advancement  attracted  to 
our  shores  millions  of  venturesome  individ- 
uals from  all  over  the  world.  The  people 
who  came  were  industrious  and  highly  mo- 
tivated, and  they  often  brought  with  them 
useful  technical  skills  and  educational  ac- 
complishments. However,  other  countries 
also  have  been  blessed  with  rich  natural 
resources  and  with  people  of  unusual  edu- 
cational and  technical  achievements,  and 
yet  have  not  managed  to  find  the  path  to 
rapid  economic  development. 

The  key  to  the  economic  progress  of  the 
United  States,  I  believe,  is  therefore  to  be 
found  In  our  institutions,  which  by  and 
large  have  permitted  sinyone  In  our  midst 
to  choose  his  occupation  freely,  to  work  for 
himself  or  for  an  employer  of  his  choice,  to 
produce  whatever  he  chose,  to  benefit  from 
the  fruits  of  his  Individual  effort,  and  to 
spend  or  to  save  or  to  invest  as  he  deemed 
proper. 

Under  the  economic  system  that  has  flour- 
ished in  the  United  States,  the  natural  thing 
for  individuals  and  businesses  to  do  Is  to 
plan  for  the  future,  so  as  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  advantage  of  the  c^pco-tunitles 
that  cdntlnually  become  available  In  a  grow- 
ing and  prosperous  economy.  This  feature  of 
a  free  enterprise  system,  and  Its  crucial  role 
In  fostering  economic  development,  is  sel- 
dom appreciated  by  advocates  of  centralized 
planning.  Planning  for  economic  growth  In 
the  United  States  and  other  free  enterprise 
economies — unlike  that  of  socialist  nations — 
Is  a  mass  activity  pursued  by  literally  mil- 
lions of  producing  and  consuming  units,  each 
looking  to  a  better  future  and  striving  to 
attain  it.  Over  the  years,  our  business  firms 
have  become  accustomed  to  planning  their 
Investments  In  plant  and  equipment,  their 
Inventories,  their  advertising  programs,  their 
labor  policies,  their  financing  requirements. 
More  important  still,  they  now  plan  on  a 
vast  scale  the  development  of  new  products 
and  new  methods  of  production  by  conduct- 
ing extensive  research  and  development  pro- 
grams. Our  families,  meanwhile,  have  re- 
mained eager  to  provide  for  a  better  life  In 
the  future,  and  therefore  find  themselves 
planning  for  a  new  home,  for  a  good  educa- 
tion for  their  children,  and  for  reasonable 
comforts  In  the  years  of  their  retirement. 
Americans  work  liard  to  realize  their  goals, 
and  they  are  ent^^rprising  enough  to  search 
out  or  to  create  new  opportunities. 

The  present  condition  of  the  economy  of 
the  United  States  thus  provides  Impressive 
evidence  of  the  essential  truth  of  Smith's 
theory  of  production.  Individual  Initiative, 
properly  compensated,  has  been  the  dynamic 
force  behind  the  growth  of  a  mighty  nation. 
And  market  forces,  operating  in  a  competi- 
tive environment,  have  served  to  harmonize 
the  plans  of  millions  of  economic  units, 
thereby  fostering  the  national  welfare. 

The  validity  of  Smith's  views  have  been  re- 
affirmed time  and  again  during  the  past  two 
or  three  decades.  By  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
for  example,  a  large  part  of  the  Industrial 
plant  of  Germany  had  been  destroyed  and 
the  confidence  of  Its  people  shattered  by  the 
collapse  of  the  German  nation  and  its  divi- 
sion Into  two  sep.irate  political  entitles.  The 
postwar  recovery  of  the  economy  of  West 
Germany,  operating  under  conditions  of  free 
enterprise,  has  nevertheless  been  spectacular. 
Its  per  capita  output  is  now  among  th  ■  high- 
est in  the  world,  and  its  products  are  ex- 


ported to  every  comer  of  the  globe.  East 
Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  installed  a  cen- 
trally-managed system,  and  its  economy 
floundered  for  a  number  of  years.  Economic 
growth  in  East  Germany  appears  to  have 
perked  up  of  late,  but  its  per  capita  out- 
put is  still  well  below  that  of  West  Germany. 

The  postwar  record  of  economic  progress 
In  countries  such  as  Israel  and  Japan,  which 
encourage  Individual  initiative  and  private 
enterprise,  the  Israelis  have  managed  to 
transform  a  desert  Into  a  flourishing  modern 
nation.  Japan  is  ab>o  poorly  endowed  with 
natural  resources  and  Its  large  population  is 
crowded  into  a  small  area;  its  economy  has 
nevertheless  grown  swiftly.  Currently,  the 
production  of  Japan  Is  exceeded  only  by 
that  of  the  United  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Since  1960,  the  real  gross  national  product 
of  Japan  has  more  than  tripled,  and  it  is 
still  rising  much  faster  than  in  any  other 
major  industrial  country. 

The  Japanese  economic  mirtM:le  has  re- 
ceived universal  acclaim.  The  achievements 
of  other  Asian  countries  that  give  large  scope 
to  free  enterprise — Thailand,  South  Korea, 
Taiwan,  Singapore,  and  Hong  Kong — are  not 
as  widely  known.  Yet,  all  these  countries  ex- 
perienced average  yearly  increases  in  real  per 
capita  output  ranging  from  5  to  over  8  per- 
cent during  the  decade  of  the  1960's. 

The  Crown  Colony  of  Hong  Kong  might 
indeed  serve  as  a  monument  to  Adam  Smith, 
for  nowhere  in  the  modern  world  have  his 
economic  principles  been  followed  more 
closely.  You  may  recall  that  Smith,  In  bis 
discussion  of  the  benefits  of  foreign  trade, 
noted  that  a  nation  would  be  most  likely  to 
profit  from  foreign  commerce  if  its  trading 
partners  were  rich.  Industrious,  and  commer- 
cial nations.  Lacking  geographical  neighbors 
that  fit  this  description.  Hong  Kong  took  ad- 
vantage of  advances  In  transportation  and 
communication  that  have  made  it  possible 
to  trade  profitably  on  a  world-wide  basis.  In 
1972,  over  three-fourths  of  Hong  Kong's  ex- 
ports— largely  manufactured  goods — went  to 
Europe  and  North  America.  And  the  value  of 
its  total  exports  apparently  exceeded  that  of 
Mainland  China,  whose  population  is  perhaps 
200  times  as  large  as  that  of  Hong  Kong. 

In  Latin  America,  the  highest  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth  of  any  nation  at  the  present 
time  is  enjoyed  by  Brazil,  whose  economic 
system  has  moved  closer  In  recent  years  to 
the  principles  of  Adam  Smith.  Decisions  as 
to  the  direction  of  investment  are  now  left 
larpely  to  the  business  community;  foreign 
investments  are  encouraged;  individuals  are 
free  to  choose  the  line  of  work  that  best 
suits  their  talents,  and  to  enjoy  the  rewards 
accorded  by  the  market  to  successful  per- 
formance. This  system  of  economic  orga- 
nization, aided  by  the  great  natural  and  h\i- 
jnan  resources  of  Brazil,  is  producing  excel- 
lent results.  The  rate  of  growth  of  Brazilian 
production  has  been  9  per  cent  or  more  in 
each  of  the  past  5  years;  last  year,  in  fact,  real 
output  in  that  country  rose  more  than  U  per 
cent. 

Lively  competition,  individual  incentives, 
and  a  pricing  mechanism  to  allocate  re- 
sources are  as  important  to  the  growth  of  na- 
tional wealth  now  as  they  were  in  the  Great 
Britain  of  the  eighteenth  century.  That  faot. 
I  believe,  is  paining  recognition  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  what  we  loosely  call  the  Free 
World.  In  recent  years,  the  socialist  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe  have  begun  to  re- 
consider their  earlier  policy  of  guiding  the 
course  of  tlielr  complex  economies  through 
central  planning  and  detailed  regulation  of 
most  aspects  of  economic  life.  They  have  be- 
gun to  ponder  whether  the  production  of 
some  unwanted  goods  or  obsolete  machines 
might  not  reflect  the  failure  of  prices  to 
signal  changes  in  consumer  or  business  de- 
mands; whether  more  rapid  technological 
progress  might  be  encouraged  by  providing 
Industrial  managers  with  stronger  Incentives 
for  taking  risks;  whether  workers  would  In- 
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crease  their  productivity  If  more  opportuni- 
ties became  available  to  Improve  their  own 
lot  and  that  of  their  families  through  great- 
•  r  i'ldlvldual  effort. 

In  most  of  these  countries,  pockets  of  free 
ruterprise  have  indeed  remained,  and  they 
have  provided  the  socialist  authorities  with 
:"me  dramatic  examples  of  the  vitality  of 
Adam  Smiths  theory  of  production.  In  the 
:jo,iet  Union,  for  example,  individuals  are 
billowed  to  cultivate  smpll  agricultural  plots 
and  to  retain  or  sell  the  produce  they  raise. 
Vields  per  acre  on  these  small  pieces  of  laiitl 
are  typically  far  higher  than  on  the  htige  and 
highly  mechanized  collective  farms.  In  1062, 
for  example,  small  private  farms  constituted 
only  3  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  cultivated 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  hut  they  accounted  for 
a  decisive  pan  of  the  meats,  milk,  eggs,  vege- 
tables, and  fruit  produced  and  consumed  In 
the  country — In  fact,  for  over  a  third  of  the 
country's  total  agricultural  production.  The 
Soviet  people  have  literally  been  kept  alive 
by  free  enterprise  in  their  household  agri- 
culture, and  the  significance  of  this  fact  can- 
not have  escaped  their  attention  entirely. 

In  .some,  if  not  all  socialist  countries,  doc- 
trluHire  adherence  to  centralized  planning 
and  regimentation  of  economic  life  is  gradu- 
ally being  displaced  by  a  more  Hexible  admin- 
istration of  the  econonuc  system.  Wider  scope 
for  decision  making  is  being  given  to  individ- 
ual factory  managers:  monetary  Incentives 
related  to  economic  performance  are  beconi- 
Ing  more  common:  a  larger  role  is  being  as- 
signed to  prices  in  the  allocation  of  resources. 
Notable  examples  of  this  trend  may  be  found 
in  Yugoslavia  and  Himgary.  where  signiflcant 
efforts  have  been  made  in  recent  years  to 
accelerate  economic  development  by  moving 
toward  a  more  flexible,  less  centrally-directed 
form  of  economic  organization.  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  also,  a  reform  of  the  industrial  struc- 
ture Is  currently  underway,  aiming  among 
other  things  at  decentralization  of  researcli 
and  development  programs. 

In  the  developing  nations,  too.  a  trend  is 
evident  towards  wider  acceptance  of  Adam 
Smith's  theory  of  economic  development.  A 
decade  or  two  ago,  m.nny  of  these  coimtrles 
were  seeking  to  rush  headlong  into  heavy 
Industry,  bypassing  the  development  of  agri- 
culture and  light  industry  for  which  their 
re-source  base  and  their  technical  skills  were 
better  suited.  Barriers  to  imports  were  cre- 
ated to  speed  Industrial  development,  while 
one  Industry  after  another  was  saddled  with 
restrictions  and  regulations  that  made  com- 
petition in  world  markets  extremelv  difficult. 
Political  leaders  in  the.'e  countries  had  be- 
come so  fascinated  with  the  thought  of  rapid 
industrialization  that  they  not  infrequently 
ended  up  by  creating  indu.strlal  temples, 
rather  than  efficient  and  commercially  profit- 
able euterprLses. 

Some  costly  le.s.sons  have  been  learned,  and 
some  ancient  truths  rediscovered,  from  this 
experience.  Of  late,  developing  countries 
have  been  reconsidering  the  benefits  of  ag- 
riculture and  light  indusirv-  as  paths  to  eco- 
nomic progress.  More  of  the  developUig  coun- 
tries are  now  encouraging  private  foreign  in- 
vestment, and  practically  every  nation  is 
seeking  ways  to  raise  productivity,  open  new 
markets,  and  fester  a  .spirit  of  enterprise 
among  Its  people. 

Policy  makers  ncros-  the  world  thus  keep 
coining  back  to  the  principles  enunciated  by 
Adam  Smith  some  200  years  ago  A  contem- 
porary reader  of  Ihe  Wealth  of  Nations  can- 
not e.scape  being  impie.s.sed  wlih  the  vigor 
of  Smith's  anal,\sis  and  its  relevance  to  the 
W!.rld  of  today.  Yet,  he  will  also  be  struck. 
I  believe.  b>-  the  fact  that  nations  are  now- 
adays concerned  with  economic  problems 
thai  were  hardly  fore.^eeu  in  his  great  trea- 
ii.->e  on  political  economy. 

While  Adam  Smith  was  at  work  on  The 
Wf-alth  of  NaiioiiH.  another  enterprising 
.Si-ctsman,  James  Watt,  was  still  struggling  to 
l.rrfect  the  steam  engine.  Today  we  split  the 


atom  to  augment  the  supply  of  electricity. 
and  we  send  men  on  fantastic  voyages  to 
the  moon.  With  the  progress  of  science,  the 
proliferation  of  industry,  and  the  spread  of 
urbanization,  the  Interdependence  of  eco- 
nomic activities  has  greatly  increased.  Op- 
portunities for  conflict  between  private  and 
public  interests  have  therefore  grown  in  im- 
portance. Ad.'-m  Smith,  to  be  sure,  tfas  not 
unaware  that  such  conflicts  could  occur. 
Contrpry  to  a  wide-pread  lmpres.sion.  he  put 
fotices  around  free  enterprise — for  example, 
by  arguing  in  behalf  of  certain  restrictions 
f-n  tree  trade,  by  recognizing  the  need  for 
giivcrnmcntiil  m'tintenance  of  road.-;,  harbor.s. 
and  similar  p\iblic  works,  and  even  by  ac- 
cepting slptutory  cciling.s  on  intorci-t  rates 
f^  a  contribution  to  the  general  welfare. 
Adnm  Smith,  however,  had  no  need  to  con- 
cern himself  with  polltuion  of  air  or  water, 
or  with  urban  blight,  or  with  depletion  of  en- 
ergy .sources,  or  with  insistent  political  pres- 
sures for  better  education.  Improved  health 
care,  more  recreational  facilities,  and  a  host 
of  other  things  that  have  led  to  extensive 
governmental  Involvement  in  the  economic 
life  of  Industiialized  nations. 

The  business  cycle  of  modern  times,  espe- 
cially in  nations  that  practice  free  enter- 
prise, has  given  special  impetus  to  the  en- 
largement of  governmental  responsibilities. 
Experience  over  many  years  had  demon- 
strated that  active  competition  serves  to  co- 
ordinate individual  plans  and  thus  enables 
markets  for  specific  commodities  to  func- 
tion, on  the  whoje,  in  satisfactory  fashion. 
However,  experience  also  taught  us  that 
while  competition  is  a. good  cure,  for  over- 
production in  a  .specific  market,  it  is  a  very 
inadequate  cure  when  a  shortage  of  demand 
develops  simultaneously  in  many  markets.  In 
such  a  cnse,  buslne.ss  activity  as  a  whole  will 
slump,  the  flow  of  Incomes  will  be  checked, 
antl  unemployment  will  spread;  in  short,  the 
nation  will  experience  a  business  recession. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  demand  becomes 
excessive  in  many  markets  simultaneously, 
the  general  level  of  prices  will  rise  and  this 
too  will  bring  economic  troubles. 

In  recent  decades,  therefore,  governments 
have  sought  to  stimulate  the  general  level  of 
economic  ac'vivlty  at  certain  times,  and  to 
restrict  it  at  other  times,  by  a  flexible  use 
of  their  monetary  and  fiscal  policies.  Of  late, 
a  new  phenomenon — a  disconcerting  rise  in 
the  price  level  even  In  the  absence  of  excess 
oggregf.te  demand — has  troubled  various  In- 
dustrial countries.  This  development  has  led 
some  governments  to  intervene  directly  in 
wage  and  price  decisions  in  the  it»pe  of 
achieving  simultaneously  both  full  employ- 
ment and  gereral  price  stability. 

We  thus  face  problems  today  with  which 
Adam  Smith  did  not  concern  himself.  Eco- 
nomic life  keeps  changing,  and  each  genera- 
tion must  face  anew  the  central  problem  with 
which  he  dealt  so  boldly — that  is.  how  best 
to  drav.'  the  line  b^tv.'een  private  and  govern- 
mental activities  in  the  interest  of  augment- 
ing the  general  welfare.  As  we  go  about  this 
task,  we  cannot  oe  blind  to  the  imperfections 
of  market  processe.-;  or  to  the  abuses  of  mar- 
ket power  by  business  firms  or  labor  organi- 
zations. But  we  also  cannot  afford  to  neglect 
Adam  Smith's  warning,  of  which  recent  ex- 
perience provides  ample  Illustration,  that 
governments  not  infrequently  create  new 
problems,  besides  wasting  resources  tliat 
could  have  been  pt:t  to  effective  u.se  by  pri- 
vate citizens  or  business  firms. 

In  the  course  of  my  career,  both  as  a  stu- 
dent and  as  a  public  official,  I  have  found 
it  nece.ssary  to  revise  my  ideas  about  the 
proper  role  of  government  In  specific  eco- 
nomic matters.  Experience  Is  a  demanding 
teacher,  and  my  respect  for  it  has  led  me  at 
times  to  favor  governmental  actions  that  I 
abhorred  in  -ny  youth.  My  conQdence  In  the 
basic  advantages  of  free  enterprise  remaln.s. 
however,  uruihakcn.  I  continue  to  believe,  as 
Adam  Snilth  argi'cd  so  cogently,  that  when  a 


natio.\',,  economic  activity  is  organized  on 
the  basis  of  free  enterprise,  men  and  women 
will  by  and  large  employ  their  talents  la 
ways  that  enrich  and  strengthen  the  nation's 
economy.  More  Important  still.  It  Is  only  bv 
avoiding  excessive  concentration  of  power  in 
the  hands  of  government  that  we  can  pre- 
serve our  Individual  liberties  and  have  the 
opportunity  to  seex.personal  fulfillment  with 
full  d.gnitv. 


TEST  BAN  SUPPORT 

>:lr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duced Senate  Resolution  67  on  Febru- 
ary 20  this  year  with  some  32  other  Sen- 
ators, This  resolution  calling  on  th  • 
President  to  take  steps  to  achieve  a 
treaty  expanding  the  atmospheric  ban 
on  nuclear  tests  to  cover  underground 
testing  as  well,  represents  a  melding  of 
SL-nate  Resolution  230,  which  I  had  in- 
troduced in  the  previous  Congress,  and 
Senate  Resolution  273.  which  Senator.- 
Karx  and  Mathias  had  introduced  in  the 
previou.s  Congress.  In  this  session.  Sen- 
ator MusKiE.  chairman  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol Subcommittee  and  Senators  Hum- 
phrey and  Case,  both  long-time  leader.. 
in  the  field  of  arms  control,  joined  a, 
ori5anal  sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution 
67. 

Hopefully,  the  President  will  u.se  th- 
upcoming  summit  meeting  with  the  So- 
viet General  Secretary  to  take  a  nev. 
initiative  toward  achieving  a  comprehen- 
sive agreement  terminating  for  all  time 
the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  resolution,  which  I  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  witli 
a  list  of  cosponsors  at  this  time,  rep- 
resents an  effort  to  fulfill  the  pledge  made 
a  decade  ago  on  the  signing  of  the  Partir  I 
Test  Ban  Treaty,  a  pledge  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  banning  all  testing. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  SALT  T 
accords,  which  placed  quantitative  limits 
on  strategic  weapons,  the  CTB  has  ac- 
quired new  relevance  as  a  check  on 
qualitative  nuclear  improvements. 

The  resolution  sets  forth  the  history 
of  efforts  to  halt  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  including  the  adoption  of  th.^ 
nonproliferation  treaty  of  1968.  Adop- 
tion of  a  Compi-ehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty 
by  the  major  powers  would  be  the  single 
mo.st  important  clement  in  reinforcing 
the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons Treaty  and  reducing  the  chance  of 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weaponry  to  othei- 
rations. 

The  resolution  does  not  tie  our  hands 
in  any  way  as  to  the  kind  of  proposal 
that  should  be  put  forward  at  Gene\a, 
but  it  does  affirm  Senate  support  for  a 
new  initiative  to  be  taken.  New  technol- 
ogy in  the  field  of  verification  makes  it 
both  feasible  and  desirable  for  a  new 
proposal  to  be  set  forth. 

The  resolution  urges,  first,  that  the 
President  propose  a  suspension  of  under- 
ground testing  to  the  Soviet  Union,  a 
su.spension  which  would  remain  in  effect 
only  .so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  respects 
it.  Second,  it  proposes  that  a  new  pro- 
posal be  .set  forth  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  nations  for  a  permanent 
treaty  to  ban  all  nuclear  tests. 

Besides  the  firm  support  voiced  during 
the  recent  ftearings  by  former  Ambas- 
sador Averill  Harriman,  who  was  our 
chief  negotiator  in  Moscow  for  the  Par- 
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tial  Test  Ban  Treaty,  of  Dr.  Herbert 
Scoville,  former  Deputy  Director  of 
Science  and  Technology  of  the  CIA  for 
Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy, 
and  former  Assistant  Director  for  Science 
and  Technology  for  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency;  and  Dr. 
Wolfgang  H.  K.  Panofsky,  director  of 
the  Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  Co.,  we 
have  had  substantial  private  support  as 

well. 

Therefore,  at  this  time,  I  would  like  to 
annovmce  our  receipt  of  statements  in 
support  of  Senate  Resolution  67  from 
William  C.  Foster,  who  was  Director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  from  1961  to  1969;  from  Nobel 
Prize  winners,  Owen  Chamberlain  and 
Harold  C.  Urey;  from  Herbert  C.  York, 
former  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering  under  Presidents  Eisen- 
hower and  Kennedy;  from  George  W. 
Bathjens,  former  Deputy  Director  of 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Administra- 
tion; Franklin  Long,  former  Assistant 
Director  for  Science  and  Technology  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency;  Leonard  Woodcock,  president  of 
the  United  Auto  Workers;  and  from  the 
Arms  Control  Association;  the  Federa- 
tion of  American  Scientists;  the  League 
of  Women  Voters;  the  Ripon  Society; 
SANE;  the  Task  Force  for  the  Nuclear 
Test  Ban;  the  World  Federalists;  the 
American  Ethical  Union;  and  a  wide 
range  of  religious  groups. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  sev- 
eral of  these  statements  printed  in  the 
Record,  together  with  the  resolution 
and  the  list  of  cosponsors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  67 
Resolution  calling  on  the  President  to  pro- 
mote negotiations  for  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  treaty 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  committed 
in  the  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963  and 
the  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
Treaty  of  1968  to  negotiate  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty; 

Whereas  the  conclusion  of  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty  will  reinforce  the  Nonpro- 
liferation of  Nuclear  Weapons  Treaty,  and 
will  fulfill  our  pledge  in  the  Partial  Test 
Ban  Treaty; 

Whereas  there  has  been  significant  prog- 
ress in  the  detection  and  identification  of 
underground  nuclear  tests  by  selsmologlcal 
and  other  means;  and 

Whereas  the  SALT  accords  of  1972  have 
placed  quantitative  limitations  on  offensive 
and  defensive  strategic  weapons  and  have 
established  Important  precedents  for  arms 
control  verification  procedures;  and 

Whereas  early  achievement  of  total  nuclear 
test  cessation  would  have  many  beneficial 
consequences:  creating  a  more  favorable  in- 
ternational arms  control  climate;  impos- 
ing further  finite  limits  on  the  nuclear  arms 
race;  releasing  resources  for  domestic  needs; 
protecting  our  environment  from  growing 
testing  dangers;  making  more  stable  existing 
arms  limitations  agreements:  and  comple- 
menting the  ongoing  strat«glc  arms  limi- 
tation talks:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  Tliat  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  ( 1 ) 
should  propose  an  Immediate  suspension 
on  imderground  nuclear  testing  to  remain 
In  effect  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  abstains 
from  underground  testing,  and  (2)  should  set 
forth  promptly  a  new  proposal  to  the  Gov- 


ernment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  and  other  nations  for  a  permanent 
treaty  to  ban  all  nuclear  tests. 

Akms  Control  Association. 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  27,  1973. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  am  grateful  for 
your  kind  Invitation  to  comment  on  Senate 
Resolution  67,  calling  for  a  Comprehensive 
Test  Ban  Treaty,  combined  with  an  Im- 
mediate suspension  of  all  United  States 
underground  testing  for  so  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union  similarly  abstains. 

I  enthusiastically  and  unreservedly  en- 
dorse the  Resolution.  As  Director  of  theArms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  from  1961 
to  1969,  as  Chairman  of  the  Arms  Control 
Association  for  the  past  two.  years,  and  as  a 
citizen  who  has  long  been  concerned  about 
the  needless,  costly,  and  dangerous  continua- 
tion of  the  nuclear  weapons  race,  I  have 
always  viewed  the  achievement  of  a  Com- 
prehensive Test  Ban  Treaty  as  an  arms  con- 
trol measure  of  the  first  priority.  I  believe 
that  an  Immediate  end  to  nuclear  testing  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  even 
if  others  do  not  at  once  follow  suit,  is  very 
much  in  our  security  interest,  and  that  con- 
tinued testing  is  an  unwarranted  inhibition 
to  progress  in  SALT  and  to  the  durabilty  of 
the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty.  It  provides 
continued  and  embarrassing  evidence  of  a 
lack  of  commitment  to  the  solemn  treaty 
undertaking  we  made,  both  in  the  1963  Lim- 
ited Test  Ban  Treaty  and  In  the  Non-Proli- 
feratlon  Treaty,  to  continue  to  work  for  an 
agreement  banning  all  nuclear  testing.  Al- 
though adequate  verification  of  a  CTB  once 
required  on-site  inspection,  nuclear  test  de- 
tection and  identification  technology  is  now 
such  that  we  can  enter  safely  into  a  test  ban 
agreement  using  existing  national  means  of 
verification,  without  on-site  Inspection.  The 
SALT  I  agreement  contains  important  pre- 
cedents In  this  regard.  Finally,  I  applaud  the 
intent  of  the  Resolution  to  facilitate  the  con- 
clusion of  an  early  agreement  by  the  Im- 
mediate suspension  of  nuclear  testing  in  ad- 
vance of  a  formal  agreement  for  so  long  as 
the  Soviet  Union  does  likewise. 

In  the  remarks  that  follow  I  will  elaborate 
on  some  of  the  foregoing  observations,  al- 
though It  Is  with  a  sense  that  much  of  what 
will  follow  has  been  said  many  times  before, 
by  myself,  by  others  who  have  labored  in  the 
arms  control  field  with  me  over  the  years, 
and  by  the  many  dedicated  lawmakers  like 
yourself  who  have  worked  to  make  the  world 
a  little  safer. 

In  my  view  the  Resolution  provides  sound 
basis  for  the  speedy  completion  of  some  long 
unfinished  business. 

I  commend  you  and  the  co-sponsors  of  this 
Re.soltitlon  for  your  Initiative. 
Sincerely, 

WiLLUM  C.  Foster, 

Chairman. 

Cornell  University, 
Itliaca,  N.Y.,  March  2. 1973i 
Senator  EIdwaro  M.  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  strongly  support 
your  February  20  resolution  which  calls  on 
President  Nixon  to  propose  to  the  U5JS.R.  an 
Immediate  suspension  of  underground  test- 
ing and  which  urges  the  President  to  present 
a  new  proposal  for  the  conclusion  of  a  com- 
prehensive Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty.  The 
securing  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty 
would  be  a  strong  additional  step  In  curb- 
ing the  arms  race.  It  would  establish  the 
U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  as  leaders  In  an  attempt 
to  slow  down  the  development  of  nuclear 
weapons.  It  would  aid  In  wide  acceptance 
of  the  nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty. 
Finally,  and  not  trivally,  it  would  save  a 
good  deal  of  money. 


My  personal  judgment  that  there  Ls  con- 
siderable sentiment  within  the  U.SS.R.  for  a 
test  ban  treaty  so  that  a  positive  VS.  Initi- 
ative would  have  a  real  chance  of  brlnghig 
forth  a  positive  response  from  the  U.S.S.R.  I 
deeply  hope  your  resolution  receives  favor- 
able Senate  response  and  stimulates  the 
President  Into  action. 
Sincerely  yours. 

P.  A.  Long. 

International  Union,  United 
Automobile  Aerospace  &  Agri- 
cultural Implement  Workers 
of  America — UAW 

Washington,  D.C,  April  23, 1973. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
The  US.  Senate, 
Russell  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy  :  The  UAW  strongly 
endorses  the  Senate  Comprehensive  Nu- 
clear Test  Ban  Re.solutlon  and  urges  ail 
Senators  to  support  it. 

Tlie  resolution  requests  the  President  to 
propose  "an  immediate  suspension  on  un- 
derground nuclear  testing,  to  remain  in  ef- 
fect so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  abstains  from 
underground  testing,"  and  calls  upon  him  to 
"set  forth  promptly  a  new  proposal  to  the 
government  of  the  USSR  and  other  nations 
for  a  permanent  treaty  to  ban  all  nuclear 
tests." 

The  UAW  has  long  advocated  a  complete, 
rather  than  a  partial  nuclear  test  ban.  In 
tiie  words  of  our  1970  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion Resolution  on  Peace  and  Disarmament: 

"No  less  Important  to  the  development 
of  a  peaceful  world  is  the  attainment  of  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Under- 
ground nuclear  testing,  while  resulting  In  no 
significant  nuclear  fallout,  doer  contribute 
to  the  further  refinement  ctf  MIRV  and  ABM 
capabilities,  and  thus  adds  an  extra  spurt 
to  the  race  for  first-strike  superiority.  Only 
a  successful  conclusion  to  SALT  can,  In  our 
Judgment,  avoid  this  race  for  first-strike 
superiority." 

Much  has  happened  since  this  resolution 
was  passed  to  confirm  our  then-high  hopes 
for  peace.  A  decisive  Senate  vote  in  favor  of 
a  comprehensive  test  ban  will,  we  believe, 
continue  the  already  strong  forward  move- 
ment towards  a  stable  and  lasting  peace  in 
the  world. 

Sincerely. 

Leonard  Woodcock, 
President,  Internatioiuil  Union,  UAW. 

University  or  California. 

May  8.  1973 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senute, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Tliank  yoti  for 
sending  me  your  May  1  statement  supporti!ig 
a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  iCTBi . 

I  thoroughly  approve  and  applaud  your 
statement. 

Sincerely. 

Owen  Chamberlain. 
Professor  of  P/iysi.-,«. 

Massachusetts  Institute 

OF  Technolocy. 
Cambridge,  Mass..  Mar.  9. 1973. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  KENNrnv:  I  was  very  pleased 
to  hear  of  the  IntroducLlon.  by  you  and  .some 
30  of  your  colleagues,  of  the  resolution  call- 
ing on  the  President  to  propose  to  the  Soviet 
Union  an  immediate  su.spension  of  under- 
ground nuclear  testing,  to  remain  In  effect 
as  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  testing. 

I  believe  this  Is  one  of  the  most  Important 
measures  of  arms  control  on  the  Interna- 
tional agenda.  Not  only  will  the  cessation  of 
underground  testing  place  an  effective  in- 
hibition on  ihe  race  for  qualitative  improve- 
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meats  In  nuclear  armaments,  thereby  en- 
liauclng  the  prospecU  for  fruitXul  results  in 
I  he  n»xt  stage  of  SALT,  but  It  Is  perhaps  the 
ir.osi  useful  immediate  step  that  we  and 
.he  Russians  can  take  to  promote  adherence 
.:>  the  Nou-F^oUferation  Treaty  by  the  tech- 
^nlngically  adi'an'.-eti  nutions  that  have  still 
■i.t  ratified  it. 

I  sincerely  commend  your  initiative  in    ••i-. 
:i\;»tler.  With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bfbnard  T.  Feld. 
Pio/essor  oi  Phij-i  ^. 

J-A    JOLLA,    CaI.IF.. 

March  15. 1973. 
-cr.utor  EDWAno  M.  KENWEur, 
VS.  Senate. 
Wiisliington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  have  read  the 
resolution  which  you  introduced  and  the 
arguments  whch  you  put  forward.  Needle^-i 
I'l  say.  I  am  vey  much  in  favor  of  all  efforts 
to  stop  this  crazy  competition  between  two 
great  countries  who  have  no  reason  to  under- 
take any  kind  of  war,  especially  one  involving 
atomic  weapons.  Surely  the  leaders  of  the.-ie 
t«o  countries  should  tuiderstand  that  any 
attempt  to  initiate  an  atomic  war  would  be 
disasterous  in  the  extreme.  I  have  been  fear- 
ing that  some  accident  will  occur  and  a 
v.eapon  of  some  kind  will  land  in  our  coun- 
try or  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  triggering  off  an  enor- 
mous e.xchange  of  atomic  weapons.  All  ef- 
forts that  can  be  made  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  Sovet  Union  in  regard  to 
this  matter  are  of  great  importance,  and  I 
nnist  say  that  I  greatly  admire  your  efforts 
in  attempting  to  accomplish  this. 

I  wish  I  could  get  over  the  feeling  that  the 
Russians  are  exceedingly  tricky,  and  I  greatly 
deplore  their  lack  of  p\ibliclty  in  regard  to 
what  they  are  doing.  I  do  hope  that  the 
United  States  does  not  play  a  similar  game, 
but.  at  the  same  time.  I  hope  our  negotiators 
are  careful  in  view  of  the  secretive  character 
of  our  opponent.  Possibly  we  give  them  the 
.'^ame  impression.  I  would  hope  not. 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter,  and  I  would 
be  glad  to  have  you  keep  me  informed  of  all 
moves  of  this  kind. 

With  best  regard.s. 
Sincerely, 

Harold  G.  Urev. 

Massachusetts  Instttl-te  or  Tech- 

NCI-OCY. 

Cambridge.  Mass..  Marcfi  19,  107::. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
I'.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sen.vtor  Kennedy:  Thank  you  for 
sending  me  a  copy  of  your  recent  (Februarv 
20)  statement  on  a  comprehensive  nuclear 
lest  ban  treaty,  and  for  soliciting  my  com- 
ments and  endorsement. 

I  concur  wholeheartedly  with  your  argu- 
ments and  am  most  pleased  to  endorse  the 
effort. 

I  wi.sh  you  well  with  it. 
Sincerely  yours. 

_^       G.  W.  R.\thjens. 

League  of  Women  Voters 

OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington.  DC,  March  14,  1973. 

Hon.  J.  WlLHAM  PULBRIGHT, 

Cuairman.  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Fc- 
lations,  U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Fitlbeicht:  Over  the- years 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  has  backed  vari- 
ous arms  control  measures  under  its  posiMon 
supporting  international  agreements  aimed 
a*  reducing  the  risks  of  war.  We  have  en- 
dorsed U.S.  ratification  of  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty,  the  Geneva  Protocol  on 
rhemlcal-blologlcal  warfare  and  the  treaty  to 
ban  nuclear  weapons  from  the  seabed. 

Consistent  with  our  past  support 
wish  to  be  recorded  in  favor  of  S  lies  67, 
v.hlch  proposes  an  immediate  suspension  on 


undergrotind  nuclear  testing  and  prompt 
negotiation  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
nations  for  a  permanent  treaty  to  ban  all 
nuclear  tests. 

league  support  of  clTorts  to  reduce  the  risk 
of  war  evolves  from  an  historic  League  belief 
that  nations  must  find  means  other  than  war 
to  solve  world  problems.  Changing  ;x>litical 
balances,  emercing  areas  of  mutual  uiterest 
between  the  major  powers,  technical  ad- 
vances m  the  detection  of  nuclear  blasts,  and 
the  development  of  new  weapoi'.s  .systems 
encourage  con.stant  conferences  on  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  disarmament  and  arms  con- 
trol. Any  agreement  reached,  however,  must 
include  saieauards  for  U.S.  national  security 
and  tiie  domestic  economy.  It  is  generally 
lield  that  disarmament  is  a  step-by-step 
process  and  that  any  measure  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  war  is  a  step  of  value,  not  only  in 
itself  but  also  in  creating  an  atmosphere  of 
mutual  confldeuce  in  whlcij  a  disarmed 
world  is  possible. 

We  believe  that  extension  of  the  partial 
Test  Ban  Treaty  to  Include  underground 
testing  would  be  an  e.ssential  strp  toward 
ending  the  nuclear  arms  race.  It  would  en- 
courage adherence  to  the  nonproliferatlon 
treaty  by  many  potential  nuclear  powers 
which  are  reluctant  to  forgo  nuclear  weapons 
development  while  testing  by  the  nuclear 
super  powers  goes'  on.  It  would  protect  our 
environment  from  the  venting  of  radioactive 
materials,  contamination  of  underground 
waters  and  other  dangers  of  nuclear  testing. 

The  League  of  Women'  Voters  tupports 
U.S.  Initiatives  to  negotiate  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty  and  supports  these  proposals 
as  vital  prerequisites  to  national  security  and 
world  peace. 

Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Bruce  B.  BENso^f 

President. 

Johns  Hopkins  Universtty 

School  op  Medicine. 
Baltimore.  Md..  March  12.  1973. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wushingtoii.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Thank  you  for 
sending  me  your  resolution  urging  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  treaty.  As  long  as  imre- 
stricted  research  and  development  of  nuclear 
weapons  continue,  the  danger  of  a  holocaust 
does  not  diminish  and  International  tensions 
will  remain  high.  A  comprehensive  test  ban 
seems  tlie  only  feasible  way  at  the  moment 
for  beginning  to  achieve  some  stability  and. 
thereby,  taking  the  first  slgnlficat  step  to- 
ward removing  the  growing  threat  to  human 
.survival  posed  by  tlie  nuclear  arms  race. 
Therefore.  I  strongly  support  the  resolution. 
Sincerely. 

Jlrome  D.  Frank.  M.D., 
Professor  of  Psychiatry. 


Univ'  RsiTY  OF  California,  San  Diego. 
La  JoUa,  Calif.,  Mamli  5.  1973. 
Hon.  Edvard  M.  Kennedy. 
U.S.  Senatr, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sen.\tor  Kennedy:  Thanks  for  your 
letter  of  February  27.  which  enclosed  a  copy 
of  your  February  20  statement  on  a  Compre- 
hensive Test  Ban.  I  am  personally  delighted 
by  your  actions  hi  the  matter  and  strongly 
endorse  them. 

Enclo";ed  please  find  a  copy  of  an  article 
on  the  .subject  published  in  last  November's 
Scientific  American. 

There  are  some  other  elements  of  the  Qual- 
itative Arms  Race  which  deserve  attention 
also.  Some  of  these,  especially  those  relating 
to  ASW.  ha\e  been  discussed  recently  by 
Pete  ^coville  and  by  Kosta  Tslpls  (at  MIT) . 
ihers  are  discussed  In  a  paper  of  mine 
to^putallshed  shortly  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
tic  Scientists;  ni  send  a  copy  along  as 
soon  as  it  Is  available. 
Sincerely, 

Htrbcrt  p.  York. 


^ 


Washington.  D.C, 

April  26. 1973. 
Hon.  Cn.MiLEh  McC.  Mathias, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington  D.C 

De.\b  Senator  Mathias:  As  a  principal  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  Res.  67.  yoti  are  no  doubt  awcre 
of  the  Rlpon  Society's  past  support  for  at- 
tempts to  encourage  negotiations  for  a  com- 
prehensive nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  . 

Last  year,  in  response  to  a  resoliiiion  simii|! 
to  S.  Res.  67.  Ripon  urged  the  Administration 
to  actively  promote  negotiations  leading  to  a 
test  ban  treaty.  In  our  statement  a  copy  of 
which  is  enclosed,  we  observed  "that  a  more 
propitious  time  for  agreement  upon  such  a 
treaty  may  not  easily  be  fotmd  again." 

A  year  has  passed  since  we  Issued  our  state- 
ment, and  we  are  not  any  closer  to  negotiat- 
ing a  test  ban  treaty.  Therelore,  on  behalf  of 
Ihe  Ripon  Society.  I  want  to  reiterate  otir 
strong  support  for  a  comprehensive  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty. 

We   wish   you   and   your   colleagues   e-^ery 
success  in  your  efforts  to  secure  Senate  pas- 
sage of  S.  Res.  67. 
Sincerely. 

Michael  F.  MacLeod. 

National  Director. 


Si.WEMENx   OF   The   Ripon   Socieiy 

A  renewed  willingness  to  actively  piusue 
the  negotiation  of  a  comprehensive  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  would  be  In  keeping  with 
the  best  of  the  foreign  policies  of  the  Nixon 
Administration.  A  successful  treaty  would 
be  an  important  complement  to  a  SALT 
agreement,  and  a  significant  item  in  the  list 
of  Initiatives  which  this  administration  has 
undertaken,  to  reshape  the  Soviet-U.S.  re- 
lationship, and  even  m  some  respects,  the 
structure  of  world  order. 

Such  a  position  is  possible  and  in  fact 
easy,  for  Mr,  Nixon  to  take.  Modern  seismic 
technology  can  detect  and  identify  all  but 
the  trivially  smallest  seismic  events,  hence 
the  traditional  American  position  that  any 
agreement  must  include  provisions  for  on-site 
inspection,  can  safely  be  jettisoned,  or  at  a 
minimum,  subsuntially  modified. 

A  number  of  benefits  are  likely  to  accru? 
from  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty.  Per- 
haps the  most  significant,  is  that  it  would 
act  as  a  substantial  brake  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  new  weapons  systems  and  hence 
ttpon  the  arms  race.  An  Important  point  here 
is  that  this  brake  would  be  applied  at  the 
final  development  and  engineering  stages 
and  hence  would  not  necessarily  Inhibit  the 
early  stages  of  research  much.  If  at  all. 

Beyond  its  Impact  upon  the  U.S. -Soviet 
Arms  Race,  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty 
could  well  serve  to  bring  additional  nations 
to  ratify  the  non-proliferation  treaty  of  1968, 
and  perhaps  even  serve  to  Inhibit  the  at- 
mospheric testing  of  France  and  China. 

A  third  benefit  of  substantial  significance 
is  the  elimination  of  the  environmental  risks 
inherent  in  continued  underground  testing. 
Among  these  are  the  accidental  venting  of 
radioactive  debris  into  the  atmosphere,  which 
has  occurred  frequently  enough  to  cause  sub- 
stantial concern;  the  possible  contamination 
of  undergrotind  water  and  or  surrounding 
earth,  which  can  find  its  way  into  rivers 
and  streams  and  thereby  raise  radiation  level-; 
over  broad  areas;  and  finally  the  not  Insub- 
stantial risk  of  triggering  earthquakes  in 
some  areas. 

The  costs  to  United  States  national  seruritv 
are  very  small  or  nonexistent.  The  warhead 
stockpile  is  enormous,  the  technology  U 
highly  sophisticated.  It  li  extremely  tmlikely 
that  any  pressing  need  to  test  substantially 
ne-.v  warhead  technology  could  be  warranted 
in  the  foreseeable  future,  and  a  working 
agreement  might  well  preclude  that  need  in- 
definitely. Furthermore,  such  treaties  can  be 
written  with  an  escape  clause,  as  was  the 
1963  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty,  whereby  press- 
ing dangers  to  the  "supreme  national  inter- 
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est"  can  allow  for  the  abrogation  of  the 
treaty. 

Beyond  arguments  over  the  merits  of  a 
comprehensive  test  ban,  it  is  also  important 
to  realize  that  a  more  propitious  time  for 
agreement  to  such  a  treaty  may  not  easily  be 
found  again. 

The  strategic  parity  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  may  well  make 
the  Soviets  more  likely  to  agree  to  such  a 
treaty,  than  they  have  been  on  such  matters 
in  the  past. 

We  would  therefore  strongly  urge  the 
Administration  to  Uiitlate  active  efforts  to 
reach  agreement  on  a  comprehensive  Test 
Ban  Treaty,  as  an  important  and  logical  part 
of  Its  foreign  and  national  security  policy. 


U.S.  SAVINGS  BOND  DRIVE  AT  SIM- 
PLICITY MANUFACTURING  CO., 
LEXINGTON,  S.C. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  reporting  that  the 
employees  of  the  Simplicity  Manufactur- 
ing Co.  of  Lexington,  S.C,  have  once 
again  achieved  100-percent  participation 
in  the  annual  savings  bond  drive. 

This  year's  participation  of  each  of  the 
242  active  employees  of  the  plant  marks 
the  third  consecutive  year  the  Simplic- 
ity's Lexington  plant  has  achieved  100- 
percent  enrollment. 

I  commend  the  general  plant  manager, 
my  friend  R.  J.  Kronschnabel,  and  each 
of  the  employees  who  made  this  feat 
possible. 

Mr.  President,  the  plant  manager, 
Mr.  Kronschnabel,  reported  this  achieve- 
ment to  President  Nixon  in  a  letter  of 
May  24,  1973.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th^  Record, 
as  follows : 

Powered  Outdoor 
Maintenance  Equipment, 
Lexington,  S.C,  May  24, 1973. 
Mr.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  President,  The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  During  the  week  of 
May  14,  1973,  the  Simplicity  Manufacturing 
Company  Plant,  subsidiary  of  Allis-Chalmers 
in  Lexington,  South  Carolina,  conducted  its 
annual  U.S.  Savings  Bond  Drive. 

During  this  period  we  achieved,  for  the 
third  consecutive  year,  100";;,  participation 
from  our  242  employees. 

I  feel  this  demonstrates  that  each  of  the 
242  employees  who  made  this  possible  under- 
stand the  importance  of  supporting  America 
in  her  effort  to  maintain  "peace  with  honor". 
Sincerely, 

R.  J.  Kronschnabel, 
General  Plant  Manager. 


INDOCHINA— THE  CONTINUING 

WASTE      OP      THE      TAXPAYERS' 
DOLLAR 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning  highlights  a  major  point 
brought  out  in  the  recent  report  by 
Messrs.  Lowenstein  and  Moose  of  the 
staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  U.S.  Se- 
curity Agreements  and  Commitments 
abroad,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair; 
namely,  that,  once  again,  this  adminis- 
tration is  spending  the  taxpayers'  money 
without  their  knowledge. 

The  report  also  reveals  that  the  United 
States  is  paying  Laotian  Air  Force  pilots 
not  to  fly;  and  is  paying  heavy  sums  of 


money  to  the  Cambodian  Government  for 
the  salaries  of  troops  that  do  not  exist. 

As  those  who  have  followed  the  unfor- 
tunate development  in  Southeast  Asia 
are  only  too  well  aware,  these  are  but  a 
few  in  a  series  of  wasteful  and  imauthor- 
ized  expenditures  characteristic  of  the 
utilization  of  U.S.  funds  in  that  area. 

First,  we  discovered  that  this  Govern- 
ment was  paying  the  salaries  of  Philip- 
pine troops  sent  to  Vietnam  in  its  effort 
to  show  that  our  involvement  in  that 
conflict  was  supported  by  the  Philippine 
Government. 

Subsequently,  the  American  taxpayer 
learned  that  he  was  also  paying  for  the 
brave  Korean  troops  stationed  in  Viet- 
nam; and  also  a  large  clandestine  army 
of  Loatians  to  counter  the  threat  in  that 
latter  counti-y. 

Because  of  the  casualties  taken  by  that 
clandestine  army  and  the  reported  in- 
crease in  the  threat  to  Laos,  it  then  be- 
came necessary  for  the  United  States  to 
pay  illegally  Thai  troops  to  fight  in  Laos. 

These  examples  are  particularly  un- 
fortunate in  view  of  our  current  eco- 
nomic problems  here  at  home  as  well  as 
the  steadily  declining  position  of  the  dol- 
lar in  world  money  markets. 

In  our  opinion,  a  large  part  of  our  cur- 
rent economic  troubles  can  be  traced  to 
this  tragic  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  in  question,  "United  States  Pays 
for  Phantom  War,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Flights    Not    Flown,    Troops    That   Don't 

Exist — United  States  Pays  fob  Phantom 

War 

(By  Laurence  Stern) 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  pays  com- 
bat flight  bonuses  to  Laotian  pilots  not  to 
fly  combat  missions.  U.S.  military  aid  pays 
the  salaries  of  Cambodian  soldiers  who  do 
not  exist. 

These  are  some  of  the  Catch  22-style  para- 
doxes of  the  American  military  role  in  South- 
east Asia  after  the  Paris  accords  and  after 
the  U.S.  troop  withdrawals. 

They  are  cited  In  a  congressional  staff 
study  on  Laos,  Cambodia,  Vietnam  and  Thai- 
land In  the  aftermath  of  the  peace  treaty. 
The  report  was  prepared  for  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Subcommittee  on  U.S.  Com- 
mitments Abroad  headed  by  Sen.  Stuart 
Symington  (D-Mo.). 

The  report  reflects  a  somewhat  relaxed 
government  sensitivity  on  programs,  U.S. 
dollar  expenditures  and  special  International 
agreements  In  Southeast  Asia  that  until  re- 
cently were  heavily  battened  in  secrecy. 

The  matter  of  the  CIA  bonuses  for  the 
Laotian  pilots  Is  a  new  quirk  of  the  war's 
twilight  period.  It  results  from  the  Laotian 
cease-fire  agreements  with  Its  stricture 
against  military  activity. 

"We  were  told  that  the  Lao  Air  Force  wants 
to  comply  with  the  ceasefire  but  that  the 
military  region  commanders,  especially  hi 
the  south,  continue  to  call  for  air  strikes," 
report  the  authors  of  the  study.  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  staff  Investigators  James 
G.  Lowenstein  and  Richard  M.  Moose. 

"In  order  to  encourage  the  air  force  not  to 
fly,  therefore,  the  United  States  is  making 
monthly  lump  sum  payments  to  pilots  even 
If  no  combat  missions  are  flown." 

The  two  investigators  confirmed  from  U.S. 
authorities  that  while  the  CIA  once  financed 


Laotian  flight  salaries  from  its  own  budget, 
the  money  now  comes  from  the  Pentagon  and 
the  CIA  station.  In  Vientiane  acts  as  pay- 
master. 

The  phantom  battalion  problem  in  Cam- 
bodia goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
large-scale  American  military  assistance  pro- 
gram there  more  than  two  years  ago. 

American  military  spokesmen  In  Phnom 
Penh  at  first  made  little  of  the  matter.  Later 
there  were  studies  conducted  under  U.S.  au- 
spices. One  senior  American  military  official 
issued  cameras  to  Cambodian  commanders 
in  1971  to  verify  the  existence  of  their  trbops, 
whose  salaries  are  paid  out  of  U.S.  military 
and  economic  aid.  The  cameras  were  never 
recovered  and  the  issue  never  resolved. 

Now  it  Is  reported  by  Moose  and  Lowen- 
stein that  "there  is  no  greater  mystery  than 
the  size  of  the  Cambodian  government's 
armed  forces."  U.S.  estimates  of  the  Khmer 
Republic  fighting  force  vary.  In  Washington 
and  Phnom  Penh,  from  150,000  to  275.000, 
the  report  asserts. 

The  chief  of  the  U.S.  military  equipment 
delivery  team  in  Cambodia  put  the  effect  l\'e 
strength  at  275,700.  The  defense  attache's 
office  put  It  at  261,518.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  briefers  In  Washington  put  It  between 
175,000  and  190.000.  State  Department  offi- 
cials estimated  the  Cambodian  fighting 
strength  at  150,000. 

"PHANTOM  "   soldiers 

Cambodia's  minister  of  Information  told 
the  Senate  investigators  that  when  the 
Cambodian  nfilitary  payroll  had  stood  at 
300,000  there  may  have  been  as  many  as  100,- 
000  "phantom"  soldiers. 

The  underlying  concern  over  the  phantom 
battalions  of  the  Khmer  Republic  Is  cor- 
ruption. Generally  the  salaries  of  the  phan- 
tom troops  are  pocketed  by  high-ranking 
Cambodian  military  officers,  a  fact  that  has 
been  acknowledged  both  by  U.S.  and  Cam- 
bodian authorities. 

Another  twist  of  the  military  payroll  prob- 
lem In  Cambodia,  accordhig  to  the  report.  Is 
the  nonpayinH^^Tsalarles  to  bona  fide  sol- 
diers. T^ 

"One  receit  example,  which  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  chief  of  the  military 
equipment  delivery  team  by  other  embassy 
officials.  Involved  one  entire  region  In  which, 
as  of  the  second  week  In  April,  soldiers  had 
not  yet  been  paid  for  the  month  of  March," 
the  report  says. 

Whatever  the  size  of  the  government  army 
in  Cambodia,  the  report  says  "all  analysts 
agree"  within  the  U.S.  Intelligence  commu- 
nity that  the  number  of  North  Vietnamese 
troop's  still  hi  Cambodia  number  about  5.000. 
Of  these  only  about  half  are  targeted  against 
the  forces  of  the  Lon  Nol  government.  The 
burden  of  the  war  against  the  government 
has  been  taken  up  by  the  Khmer  Rouge 
(Cambodian  Communist)   movement. 

From  a  paltry  force  of  some  2,000  when 
the  Indochina  war  spread  to  Cambodia  in 
1970  the  Khmer  Rouge  force  has  grown  to 
a  present  strength  of  about  50.000,  according 
to  U.S.  intelligence  estimates  cited  in  the 
report. 

Of  Cambodia,  the  report  says:  "The  Khmer 
Insurgents  are  growing  In  strength  and  con- 
fidence and  moving  from  success  to  success. 
The  Phnom  Penh  government,  although  It 
has  the  arms,  seems  to  have  neither  the  re- 
solve nor  the  skill  to  contain  them.  If  they 
cannot,  their  own  fate  will  be  sealed  and 
the  balance  In  South  Vietnam  could  be  sub- 
stantially affected." 

U.S.   FORCE    IN    THAILAND 

In  ThaUand,  the  report  asserts,  the  Amer- 
ican military  presence  has  stayed  at  a  level 
Of  more  than  44.000  personnel — the  strength 
to  which  It  was  raised  during  the  Commu- 
nist spring  offensive  hi  South  Vietnam  last 
year.  Previously  the  U.S.  presence  was  down, 
by  joint  government  agreement,  to  32,000. 

At  the  same  time,  the  level  of  U.S.  mill- 
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tary  aid  to  the  Thais,  widely  nssiimed  to  be 
i!i  the  range  of  $60  million  annually,  was 
ntore  than  twice  that  amount  in  fiscal  19.72. 
according  to  the  report. 

The  additional  aid  was  In  the  form  of  spe- 
ci.U  and  excess  U.S.  military  equipment  de- 
ii^ued.  as  one  agreement  stated  It,  to  "im- 
prove the  military  readiness  and  capability 
of  the  Royal  Thai  armed  forces." 

In  the  past  the  primary  Justification  given 
bv  administration  officials  .for  U.S.  military 
aid  to  Thailand  has  been  the  Communist  in- 
surgency in  the  north  and  northeast  regions 
or  that  country.  The  other  rationale,  rarely 
stated  publicly  by  US.  or  Thai  officials,  was 
that  the  military  aid  was  a  trade-olf  for 
tlie  use  of  Thailand  as  a  staging  ground  for 
the  air  war  in  South  Vietnam  and  Laos. 

The  insurgency  has  made  modest  but 
steady  inroads,  according  to  the  report.  Cur- 
rent U.S.  estimates  put  the  total  number  of 
nrmed  Communist  terrorists  in  Thailand 
(population:  35  million)  at  about  7.500.  Of 
these,  some  2.000  Conimimists  in  the  south 
are  targeted  at  the  Malaysian  rather  than 
Thai  government. 

In  the  new  report,  administration  censors 
permitted  for  the  first  time  publication  of 
the  number  of  Tliai  "irregular"  forces  de- 
ployed In  Laos  at  U.S.  government  expense 
to  fight  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Pathet 
Lao.  As  of  April  that  number  was  17.330,  al- 
though it  went  as  high  as  21.413  in  Septem- 
ber. 1972. 

THAI    "IRRECUIJIRS" 

In  fiscal  1973  th»  United  States  allocated 
SI  16.7  million  to  pay  for  the  Thai  expedi- 
tionary force  in  Laos:  in  fiscal  1974  an  addi- 
tional $107  million  is  being  sought  to  finance 
the  Thai  "Irregulars." 

Publicly  the  administration  has  main- 
tained that  the  Thais  in  Laos  are  volunteers, 
to  avoid  problems  with  a  Senate  prohibition 
against  US,  financing  of  "third-country" 
military  operations  in  Indochina.  But  the 
public  fiction  of  the  Thai  troops  as  "volun- 
teers" has  worn  thin. 

As  Lowensteln  and  Moose  report:  "We 
learned  for  the  first  time  that  in  addition 
to  being  recruited,  encadred,  and  paid 
through  the  Thai  [ military!  chain  of  com- 
mand, the  volunteers  themselves  had  all 
heretofore  been  Thai  who  haty  served  In  the 
Thai  armed  forces." 

The  staff  report  drew  a  (severely  pessi- 
mistic picture  of  the  prospeots  for  gentilne 
peace  In  South  Vietnam. 

"If  the  United  States  thought  that  the 
leaders  In  Hanoi  would  abandon  their  life- 
long objectives  or  that  President  Thieu  would 
be  willing  to  risk  the  tenuous  security  won 
for  him  by  the  United  States,  we  may  have 
miscalculated  badly."  the  Investigators  as- 
serted. 

The  pro-spect  ahead  in  Vietnam  over  the 
next  year  Is  the  option  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese may  be  forced  to  choose,  failing  an 
effective  agreement.  The  report  calls  it  a 
"kind- of  warfare  somewhere  between  low- 
level  hara.ssment  and  a  full-scale  offen- 
sive .  .  ." 

This  has  been  the  posture  of  the  war  In 
South  Vietnam  for  most  of  the  qttarter  cen- 
turv  that  it  has  endured. 


NEW  TECHNOLOGY  IN  THE  FOREST 
PRODUCTS  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
ported legislatm^ii  to  the  Senate  from  the 
Committee  orQ^anking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  tttat~-^•ill  serve  to  restrict 
the  flow  of  bac^y^iwbdea  softwood  logs 
and  lumber  fronHoiu-  shores. 

Price  increases  in  the  lumber  and  ply- 
wood market  in  recent  montlis  have 
prompted  the  committee  to  recommend 
that  the  Senate  act  favorably  and  swiftly 


in  considering  the  Timber  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1973,  S.  1033. 

As  desperately  needed  as  this  legisla- 
tion is,  it  is  nevertheless  but  one  step  in 
the  direction  of  increasing  the  supply 
of  wood  products  flowing  to  the  Ameri- 
can homebuying  public.  Much  more 
must  be  done  by  the  Congress  and  the 
wood  products  industry  to  insure  that  we, 
as  a  Nation,  never  again  run  so  short  of 
wood  products  that  we  witness  the  spiral- 
ing  price  increases  that  we  have  in  recent 
months. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  home 
to  meet  with  my  constituents  and  to  dis- 
cuss their  concerns.  One  of  the  issues 
that  is  consistently  raised  and  discussed 
in  Oregon — the  biggest  limiber  producing 
State  in  the  Nation — is  the  future  of  the 
forest  products  industry.  It  is  therefore 
particularly  interesting  to  note  upon  my 
return  an  excellent  article  published  in 
a  recent  issue  of  The  Clu-istian  Science 
Monitor  discussing  the  advances  in  tech- 
nological research  in  the  forest  products 
industry. 

I  would  like  to  share  the  valuable 
points  raised  in  this  article  with  my  col- 
leagues. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Timber  Shortage  Builds,  With  Imports 
ALREADY  25  Percent 

.  (By  John  'V.  Porssen) 

Milwaukee. — The  United  States  faces  an 
end-of-the-century  timber  shortage  which 
could  rise  as  high  as  20  billion  board  feet, 
according  to  the  most  urgent  projections. 
That's  enough  lumber  to  build  some  2  million 
five-room  houses. 

For  a  nation  which  is  already  Importing 
25  percent  of  its  housing  and  construction 
lumber.  Is  experiencing  balance-of-payment 
deficits  on  the  world  market,  and  Is  on  the 
threshold  of  a  minerals'  and  energy  shortage 
which  makes  the  use  of  svibstltute  materials 
Impractical,  research  for  solutions  Is  no  small 
matter. 

One  place  that  search  Is  being  conducted 
Is  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  In  Madison, 
Wis.  And  the  results  while  this  research  imlt 
of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  produced  thus 
far  promise  to  reshape  the  lumber  and  con- 
struction Industries  In  the  years  ahead. 

Although  broad  statistics  must  renoaln  im- 
precise, researchers  there  estimate  that  the 
volume  of  waste  generated  In  American  con- 
.'sumptlon  of  wood  products  each  year  Is 
something  between  9  and  11  billion  cubic  feet. 
waste  measured 

More  precisely,  however,  they  have  meas- 
ured the  difference  between  the  volimie  of 
wood  In  a  standing  tree  and  the  volume  of 
lumber  which  the  tree  will  ultimately  pro- 
duce. 

Under  ciu-rent  operating  conditions,  they 
have  found  that  about  50  percent  of  the  tree 
is  left  In  the  forest  as  logging  debris  at  tliat 
time  of  harvest;  and,  as  the  log  is  processed 
into  sawn  lumber,  as  much  as  50  percent 
of  that  volume  may  be  left  on  the  milling 
floor  as  edging  scraps  and  sawdust. 

Disregarding  harvesting  wastes  for  the 
moment,  laboratory  researchers  have  devel- 
oped computerized  sawing  techniques  which 
could  increase  the  present  lumber  yield  in 
each  log  by  at  least  10  percent. 

Labeled  "best  opening  face"  by  its  devel- 
of>ers.  this  process  Involves  the  addition  of  a 
computer  device  to  existing  sawmill  equip- 
ment, which  eliminates  the  Imprecision  of 
luiman  judgment   In  solving  the  geometric 


problem  of  cutting  square  board  from  round 
logs.  The  computer  has  the  ability  not  only 
to  sense  the  size  and  shape  of  each  log  but 
simultaneously  to  determine  the  cutting 
pattern  which  will  prodvtce  the  greatest  yield 
of  products. 

NEW  METHODS  DEVISED 

Another  development,  nicknamed  EGAR 
for  edge,  glue  and  rip,  could  Increase  the 
product  yield  by  as  much  as  15  percent. 

In  this  process,  boards  are  cut  to  desired 
thickness  and  then  glued  Into  panels  which 
can  later  be  sawn  to  specification.  This 
eliminates  much  of  the  waste  created  by 
sawing  dimension  lumber  directly  from  the 
log;  and,  because  defects  such  as  knots  can 
be  redistributed  In  the  ghiing  process,  a 
greater  volume  of  high-quality  lumber  can 
be  produced  than  when  defects  must  be  ac- 
cepted In  a  random  fashion. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  development, 
however.  Is  a  product  known*  as  presslam. 
Like  EGAR  this  process  relies  on  adliesives 
but,  rather  than  struggling  with  the  prob- 
lem of  extracting  squares  from  circles,  press- 
lam has  Incorporated  the  shape  of  the  log 
Into  Its  own  design. 

In  this  respect,  it  Is  like  plywood  in  that 
It  peels  the  log  on  a  rotary  lathe  rather  than 
sawing  It.  The  plies  are  then  glued  into 
panels  of  desired  thickness  (unlike  plywood, 
however,  the  grains  of  each  ply  are  parallel ) , 
which  may  later  be  sawn  Into  dimenbiou 
lumber. 

Under  test  conditions,  presslam  has  not 
only  proved  itself  equivalent  to  sawn  lum- 
ber; It  has  Increased  the  product  yield  In 
each  log  from  an  average  of  45  percent  to  70 
percent. 

nonpolluting  pulp  mill? 

In  other  developments  at  the  laboratory, 
work  Is  progressing  on  a  non-polluting  wood 
pulping  process  for  paper  manufacture,  the 
production  of  structural  lumber  from  wood- 
chips — and  even  paper — and,  most  recently. 
a  process  to  separate  plastic  films  from  waste 
paper  In  commercial  recycling  operations. 

Altogether,  laboratory  researchers  believe 
that  if  presently  available  technology  were 
applied,  the  product  yield  from  ctirrent  har- 
vesting levels  could  be  Increased  by  as  much 
as  400  percent.  That  represents  two-and- 
one-half  times  the  volume  of  product  de- 
mand which  is  expected  to  produce  a  timber 
shortage  at  the  end  of  this  century. 

Laboratory  director  Herbert  O.  Flelshcher 
cautions,  however,  that  "we  are  not  propos- 
ing a  cataclysmic  change  In  Indvistry  prac- 
tices. 

"As  Important  as  the  research.  Itself,  is 
the  delicate  task  of  balancing  technological 
advance  with  the  capacity  of  our  social  and 
economic  systems  to  accept  change  with 
minimal  disruption." 


•'SELECTIVE    GENOCIDE' 
BURUNDI 


IN 


Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  in  1972  tri- 
bal warfare  of  the  worst  possible  sort 
broke  out  in  the  small  African  country 
of  Bunindi.  Intelligence  estimates  with- 
in the  U.S.  Government  placed  the  num- 
ber slaughtered  at  over  100,000.  An  intel- 
ligence memorandum  circulated  witliin 
the  State  Department  concluded  that — 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Government 
|of  Burundi]  is  engaged  in  selective  geno- 
cide. 

The  Cai-negie  Endowment  for  Inter- 
national Peace  has  prepared  a  long  study 
of  what  took  place  in  Burundi  and  of 
the  U.S.  reaction  to  the  events.  Many 
controversial  judgments  are  made  about 
the  role  of  the  State  Department,  the 
Congre.ss.  and  the  Government  of  Bu- 
rundi. I  have  no  way  of  verifying  or  dis- 
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proving  these  judgments.  However,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Carnegie  study  is  a  seri- 
ous attempt  to  analyze  events  that  de- 
mand to  be  analyzed.  The  loss  of  human 
life  was  appalling  and  should  not  and 
cannot  be  ignored  because  it  occurred 
in  a  country  so  obscure  that  few  of  us 
even  know  of  its  existence. 

While  I  do  not  necessarily  subscribe 
to  every  asiiect  of  the  Carnegie  study. 
I  believe  that  it  merits  the  attention  of 
the  Senate.  If  competent  authorities 
wish  to  present  another  version  of  what 
actually  happened,  I  will  be  glad  to  bring 
their  views,  too.  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace's  study  entitled 
"Passing  By:  The  United  States  and 
Genocide  in  Bunmdi,  1972"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Passing  By:  The  United  States  and  Geno- 
cide IN  Burundi,  1972 
(By  Michael  Bowen,  Gary  Freeman. 
Kay  Miller) 

Through  the  spring  and  summer  of  1972. 
In  the  obscure  Central  African  state  of  Bur- 
undi, there  took  place  the  systematic  killing 
of  as  many  as  a  quarter  million  people.  Even 
among  the  awesome  calamities  of  the  last  de- 
cade, the  tragedy  In  Burundi  was  extraordi- 
nary in  impact  and  Intensity.  Tliough  exact 
numbers  can  never  by  known,  most  eyewit- 
nesses now  agree  that  over  a  four-month 
period  men,  women  and  children  were  sav- 
agely murdered  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
a  thousand  a  day.  It  was,  wrote  United  Na- 
tions observers,  a  "staggerhig"  disaster. 

Based  primarily  on  Interviews  with  respon- 
sible officials,  tliis  report  traces  the  reaction 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  geno- 
cide In  Burundi.  It  Is  largely  a  record  of  In- 
difference, Inertia  and  irresponsibility  In  the 
face  of  great  human  suffering. 

Though  the  Department  of  State  knew  the 
enormity  of  what  was  happening  In  Burundi 
relatively  early.  It  relied  upon  a  diplomacy 
which  had  little  chance  of  relieving  the  tra- 
gedy— and  which  some  In  the  government 
fully  expected  to  fall.  Though  that  failure 
soon  became  obvious,  policy-makers  then 
stood  by  for  nearly  four  months  while  the 
killing  went  on.  In  the  process,  they  rejected 
out  of  hand  a  proposal  within  th^  govern- 
ment to  examine  unusual  and  critical  Amer- 
ican economic  support  of  the  Burundlan 
regime  presiding  over  the  murders.  They 
ignored  as- well  the  findings  of  the  Depart- 
ment's own  Legal  Advisor  for  African  Affairs 
regarding  the  obligations  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment under  International  law.  Tliey  re- 
peatedly misled  the  Congress,  albeit  the  ap- 
propriate Congressional  Committees  obliged 
the  deception  by  failing  equally  their  own  re- 
sponsibilities to  oversee  policy.  When  the 
State  Department  finally  decided  to  review 
policy  In  the  fall,  after  the  carnage  In  Bu- 
rundi had  seemingly  run  its  course,  there 
was  even  doubt  that  a  private  diplomatic 
expression  of  Washington's  "displeasure"  had 
been  conveyed  honestly  to  the  Burundlan  au- 
thorities. Publicly,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment never  spoke  out  on  the  horror  in 
Bunnidl. 

Afterward,  among  those  who  took  part  In 
these  events,  there  was  frustration,  division, 
remorse — and  the  hope  that  somehow  the 
episode  would  never  be  repeated.  Yet  the 
policy  toward  Burundi  raises  disturbing  ques- 
tions not  only  about  the  reaction  of  the 
United  States  to  a  single  disaster,  but  also 
about  the  capacity  of  government  to  respond 
to  humanitarian  crisis  elsewhere. 
CXIX 1198— Part  16 


b.ackcrouno:  "in  dead  bodies  directly 
attributablk  .  .  .  ." 

The  killings  In  Burundi  In  1972  were 
rooted  in  a  long  history  of  tribal  rivalry.  The 
14  Cr  Ttitsl  minority,  a  people  known  widely 
outside  Africa  for  their  exceptional  height, 
have  ruled  the  85 'r  Hutu  majority  since  the 
sixteenth  century.  There  has  been  recurrent 
violence  among  the  Tutsi  clans  competing 
for  power  as  well  as  between  the  two  tribes. 
Forty-tv.'o  years  of  Belgian  colonial  control 
did  little  to  change  that  pattern  of  conflict. 
Though  the  Hutu  held  a  formal  majority  In 
the  Parliament,  power  remained  In  the  hands 
of  a  Tutsi  monarchy.  In  the  first  four  years 
after  Independence  In  1962.  the  second  and 
third  Prime  Ministers  of  Burimdl  were  as- 
sasslnat«d  and  seven  governments  came  and 
fell  In  quick  succession.  Adding  to  the  ten- 
sion were  events  In  neighboring  Rwanda, 
where  the  Hutu.  In  the  same  six-to-one  ma- 
jority, had  seized  power  and.  In  1964.  had 
killed  thousands  of  Tutsi.  Though  the  two 
tribes  then  went  on  to  live  together  peace- 
fully In  Rwanda,  the  Incident  left  in  Burtuidi 
large  numbers  of  Tutsi  refugees  whose  fate 
only  deepened  the  alienation  between  the 
regime  and  the  Hutti  majority. 

In  1966,  a  young  Tutsi  officer.  Colonel  Mi- 
chel Micombero,  overthrew  the  King  In  a 
military  covp,  promised  an  end  to  ethnic 
feuds,  and  released  a  number  of  Hutu  po- 
litical prisoners.  "He  had  a  reputation  as  a 
moderate,"  said  an  American  official  who 
dealt  with  Micombero  during  the  events  of 
1972,  ".  .  .  avoiding  bloodshed,  this  was  his 
record."  But  also  on  the  record  were  severe 
reprisals  by  Micombero  against  the  Hutu  fol- 
lowing an  abortive  uprising  in  1965.  and  six 
years  of  unrelenting  Tutsi  dominance  under 
a  military  regime.  In  1972  there  remained 
a  deep  tribal  division  In  Burundi,  the  coun- 
try's 500,000  Tutsi  dominating  and  fearing 
the  three  million  Hutu.  A  senior  U.S.  diplo- 
mat charact«rlzed  it  as  a  "black  apartheid" 
with  "constant  pressure  for  change." 

Small,  jjoor,  landlocked  In  a  remote  corner 
of  Africa.  Burundi  seemed  of  little  Interest 
to  the  outside  world.  Communist  China  sent 
an  embassy  there  in  the  mld-slxtles.  one  of 
Peking's  first  missions  to  Africa,  presumably 
to  keep  a  hand  close  to  the  Instability  then 
plaguing  the  Congo  (now  Zaire)  which  bor- 
ders Burundi  on  the  west.  Burundi  did  expel 
an  American  Ambassador  in  1966.  at  least  in 
part  for  his  help  to  a  Chinese  defector.  But 
the  Chinese  later  had  their  own  embassy  ex- 
pelled and  returned  to  Burundi  only  in  1972. 

U.S.  relations  with  Burundi  were  generaUy 
cooler  than  with  most  other  African  states. 
The  1966  expulsion  was  also  based  on  the 
alleged  complicity  of  the  American  Embassy 
la  the  1965  coup  attempt.  Though  never 
proven,  that  charge  was  an  outgrowth,  as 
U.S.  officials  saw  it,  of  a  general  suspicion  by 
the  ruling  Tutsi  of  the  historical  friendship 
between  American  Protestant  missionaries 
and  the  repressed  Hutu.  "Since  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries were  favored  by  the  Belgians."  ex- 
plained on  U.S.  analyst,  "the  Protestants  had 
been  sent  out  to  the  boondocks.  ...  This  was 
just  an  accident  of  history;  we  got  the  no- 
bodies." And  according  to  one  policy-maker, 
there  was  some  reckoning  of  American  In- 
terest in  tlie  Hutu  majority.  "We  figured  that 
eventually  the  Hutu  were  going  to  nm  the 
country,  and  It  Just  made  good  sense  to  stay 
close  to  them,"  the  source  recalled.  "Of 
course  we  didn't  think  then,"  he  added,  "that 
Micombero  was  going  to  embark  on  the  final 
solution." 

To  overcome  this  Tutsi  autl-Amerlcanism 
was  the  main  mission,  as  he  saw  It.  of  the 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Burundi,  Thomas  Melady. 
Appointed  by  the  Nixon  Administration  in 
late  1969,  Melady  was  a  non-career  ambas- 
sador and  a  prominent  Catholic  layman  who 
had  authored  books  and  articles  on  Africa. 
He  was,  as  one  of  his  colleagues  put  it.  "paln- 


fuUy  aware  of  what  had  brought  down  hii; 
predecessors  In  the  Embassy."  By  all  ac- 
counU,  Melady  was  successful  In  improving 
relations  with  the  Tutsi.  "He  had  quite  a 
lot  of  contact  with  Burundlan  officials, "  re- 
called a  Foreign  Service  Officer  who  saw  his 
cables  to  Washington,  "and  he  told  them 
every  chance  he  got  that  the  U.S.  was  ab- 
solutely Impartial  as  between  Tutsi  aiid 
Hutu,  that  their  relations  were  their  own 
affair.  aJid  he  apparently  got  through  to 
them.  ' 

But  the  U.S.  relationship  with  Burundi  ei;- 
compassed  more  than  the  diplomatic  cUmaie 
between  two  goveriuneuts.  For  years,  Amer- 
ican importers  have  lieen  buying  almost  the 
entire  output  of  Burundi's  single-crop  econ- 
omy— a  mild  arablca  coffee.  The  implica- 
tions of  those  coflee  purchases  were  extra- 
ordinary. From  1967  to  1971.  for  example,  the 
United  States  consistently  bought  more  than 
80',  of  the  coffee  crops,  thus  accounting  lor 
more  than  65  ;<  of  Burundi's  export  earnings. 
A  backward,  precarious  economy,  tied  to  a 
crop  extremely  vulnerable  to  production  and 
price  variations,  was  nearly  totally  depend- 
ent on  the  purchases  of  a  single  country. 
Recent  attempts  to  diversify  sales  with  Weci 
Germany  and  Britain  had  made  little  head- 
way. And  transport  difficulties  threatened 
to  make  Burundlan  coffee,  as  a  U.S.  Com- 
merce Department  report  warned,  "less  at- 
tractive" to  the  American  purchasers. 

Moreover,  for  the  principal  U.S.  Importer — 
Polgers  Coffee,  which  Is  the  second  largest 
roaster  In  the  United  States  and  controls 
some  20 '.f  of  the  world  coffee  market — the 
$ll-$20  million  Burundlan  crop  was  desira- 
ble largely  because  It  was  usually  available 
some  weeks  ahead  of  competing  Latin  Amer- 
ican coffees.  If  coffee  exports  were  vital  to 
Burundi,  they  were  of  only  marginal  im- 
portance to  the  buyer.  As  a  U.S.  Government 
expert  on  commodity  trade  summed  it  up. 
"Burundi's  coflee  wouldn't  make  or  break 
Polgers." 

Uncertain  as  this  situation  was  for  Bu- 
rundi, however,  the  vagaries  of  the  coffee 
trade  did  not  affect  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try as  deeply  as  the  figures  might  suggest. 
Though  no  U.S.  Government  estimates  are 
available,  one  academic  expert  Judged  that 
an  average  of  little  more  than  $5  a  year 
reaches  the  roughly  300.000  family  growers, 
who  are  mainly  Hutu.  The  remaining  mil- 
lions In  coffee  earnings  go  to  Tutsi  who  con- 
trol the  Internal  marketing  mechanism  in 
Burundi.  "They  dominate  the  government 
and  the  boards  and  even  the  cooperative." 
said  one  long-time  observer,  "and  then  If  you 
think  of  the  taxes  that  flow  back,  any  way 
you  cut  It  up  the  money  goes  to  the  people 
in  power,  and  that's  the  "Tutsi."  Another  non- 
govenmient  expert  corrobated  this  view.  "Ul- 
timately, those  properly  placed  with  the  gov- 
ernment, also,  of  course.  Tutsi,  get  most  of 
the  Income  derived  from  foreign  exchange," 
he  observed.  "Virtually  none  of  It  trickles 
down  to  the  Hutu  farmers." 

But  In  the  spring  of  1972.  none  of  this  his- 
tory seemed  especially  Important — and  some 
of  It  was  apparently  unknown — to  officials 
In  the  State  Department's  Bureati  of  African 
Affairs  or  In  the  |ftnerlcan  Embassy  In  Bu- 
rundi. And  against  the  larger  background  of 
American  foreign  policy  and  relations  witli 
Africa  In  general,  the  trends  seemed  to  be 
moving  steadUy  away  from  U.S.  concern  with 
covuitries  such  as  Burtmdi.  The  Nixon  Doc- 
trine had  postulated  a  reduction  of  Interes! 
and  involvement  nearly  everywhere  on  the 
developing  world.  In  the  aftermath  of  the 
Vietnam  experience,  there  was  a  clear  na- 
tional aversion  to  possible  foreign  entangle- 
ments, and  a  wariness.  In  and  out  of  govern- 
ment, of  what  many  saw  as  a  morallsm  in  U.S. 
policy  which  had  drawn  the  country  into  the 
tragedy  in  Southeast  Asia.  In  Washington's 
African  policy.  alYthis  mingled  with  a  long- 
standing convictioji  in  the  State  Department 
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biireaxicracy  that  the  United  States — seen  by 
Africans  as  a  rich,  white  outsider — neither 
could  not'  should  concern  itself  with  Internal 
affairs  on  the  Continent  unless  invited  by 
the  Africans  themselves.  Moreover,  relations 
with  Africa  at  this  point  seemed  especially 
strained  in  the  wake  of  the  passage  by  the 
U.S.  Congrei's  of  the  Byrd  Amendmeni:,  al- 
lowing imilatcral  importation  of  Rhodesian 
chrjme  in  violation  of  UN  sanctions  against 
the  whlte-minorliy  regime  in  Rhodesia.  Fi- 
nally, of  course,  1972  was  an  election  year, 
adding  still  more  to  these  distractions. 

So  Burundi  remained  a  quiet  backwater  in 
international  politics.  The  coffee  trade,  down 
somewhat  in  1971.  wa.s  pointing  upward,  and 
there  were  no  diplomatic  problems.  ■•Rela- 
tions between  us  and  Burundi."  recalled  a 
U.S.  diplomat,  '"had  never  been  better."  Then, 
suddenly,  following  an  attempted  coup  on 
the  night  of  April  29—30,  Burundi  plunged 
Into  a  frenzy  of  killing. 

The  precise  origins  of  the  events  that  ig- 
nited the  slaughter  in  Biirundi  are  shrouded 
in  tribal  intrigue.  The  Micombero  Govern- 
ment claimed  an  elaborate  Hutu  plot,  per- 
iiaps  with  foreign  involvement,  aimed  at  ex- 
terminating the  Tutsi.  Hutu  refugees  later 
portrayed  a  picture  of  government  provoca- 
tion of  the  coup  as  pretext  for  mass  repri- 
sals. In  any  case,  what  mattered  for  the 
United  States  was  that  events  moved  swiftly 
beyond  the  s\ippresslont)f  the  April  uprising, 
whatever  its  cliaracter.  By  mid-May.  accord- 
ing to  one  high  U.S.  official,  'we  started  get- 
ting disturbing  reports  that  the  government 
was  not  Just  mopping  up  the  rebels,  but  try- 
ing to  punish  the  whole  Hutu  tribe."  There 
would  be  some  ditference  within  the  bureau- 
cracy on  the  precise  e.\tent  of  the  Burundi 
Government's  direct  participation  In  the 
slaughter.  There  was  no  real  doubt,  however, 
that  the  Micombero  regime  carried  out  mass 
reprisals  and  condoned,  or  at  least  failed  to 
stop,  much  spor.-idic  killing  by  Individuals. 
"It  was  clear  the  government  had  a  hand  In 
it."  admitted  an  American  policy-maker,  "be- 
cause the  repression  was  systematic."  "They 
tried  to  skim  off  the  cream  of  the  Hutu,  to 
kill  every  possible  Hutu  male  of  distinction 
over  the  age  of  fourteen,"  said  ajiother  source 
who  followed  the  cable  reports.  Later,  In  Sep- 
tember, an  American  Universities  Field  Staff 
report  on  Burundi,  which  U.S.  officials  uni- 
formly Judged  accurate,  would  summarize 
the  extermination  of  the  Hutu  elite  with  the 
followhig  list  of  victims: 

".  .  .  the  four  Hutu  members  of  the  cabinet, 
all  the  Hutu  officers  and  virtually  all  the 
Hutu  soldiers  in  Uie  armed  forces:  half  of 
Burundi's  primary  school  teachers;  and  thou- 
sands of  civil  servants,  bank  clerks,  small 
businessmen,  and  domestic  servants;  At  pres- 
ent (August)  there  is  only  one  Hutu  nurse 
left  in  the  entire  country,  and  only  a  thou- 
sand secondary  school  students  survive." 

By  the  last  week  In  May.  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment had  what  one  observer  In  the  White 
House  remembers  as  the  most  "vivid"  reports 
of  "massive"  killing  In  Burundi,  Including  ex- 
ecutions by  hammer  and  nails  when  army 
units  ran  short  of  ammunition.  Intelligence 
estimates  in  the  Department  of  State  now 
placed  Tutsi  casualties  In  the  Initial  coup 
in  the  hundreds  and  Huto  dead  from  re- 
prisals above  100,000.  "By  tlfe  end  of  May," 
said  a  key  Congressional  aide,  "we  knew  It 
was  genocide  from  officially  classified  Infor- 
mation from  the  State  Department." 

The  murders  went  on  through  June,  July 
axid  August,  and  the  evidence  gathered.  The 
Prime  Minister  of  Belgium  had  told  his 
cabinet  as  early  as  May  10  that  the  reprisals 
In  Burundi  had  become  "veritable  genocide," 
an  assessment  duly  {eported  to  Washington 
by  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Brussels.  By  June, 
the  term  "genocide,"  a  word  u.sed  sparingly 
in  the  language  of  officialdom,  had  begun  to 
appear  In  Internal  State  Department  cables 
and  memoranda.  A  June  21  telegram  from  the 
U.S.  EmbaM.sy  In  Burundi.  later  published  In 


the  New  York  Times,  reported  "selective 
genocide,"  and  described  burial  alive,  the 
"summary"  slaughter  of  returning  refugees 
promised  safe  conduct,  and  executions  not 
only  of  fhe  Hutu  elite,  but  also  of  the  "masses 
of  villagers  and  refugees  throughout  the 
country."  At  about  the  same  time,  an  Intelli- 
gence memorandum  circulated  within  the 
State  Department  concluded  that,  "There 
Is  no  doubt  the  Government  |in  Burundi]  is 
engaged  in  selective  genocide." 

In  addition  to  these  official  reports,  chill- 
ing eyewitness  accounts  of  the  tragedy  had 
begun  to  appear  in  the  European  press  late 
In  May  and  were  routinely  cabled  to  the 
State  Department  by  embassies  in  Paris  and 
Bru.ssels.  Three  weeks  later,  correspondents 
from  the  New  York  Times  and  Wasliington 
Post  were  finally  admitted  to  Burundi  and 
filed  first-hand  stories.  Though  tlie  reporters 
were  carefully  briefed  and  escorted  by  the 
Micombero  regime,  their  dispatches  only  bore 
out  the  picture  already  formed  in  official 
telegrams  and  other  Intelligence  accumulat- 
ing in  Washington.  The  Tutsi  regime,  report- 
ed Jonathan  Randal  of  the  Post  on  June  11, 
was  "systematically  killing  the  elite  of  their 
former  Hutu  serfs  in  what  can  only  be 
termed  genocide." 

These  news  stories,  added  to  Information 
already  given  to  Senator  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy's refuiiee  'Subcommittee  by  private 
sources  and  in  State  Department  briefings 
requested  by  the  subcommittee  staff, 
prompted  the  first  (and  nearly  the  last) 
serious  Congressional  Interest  in  the  Burundi 
massacres.  On  June  12,  Senator  John  Tunney 
(D-Calif.)  introduced  "Sense  of  the  Senate  ' 
resoltitlons  urging  a  U.S.  request  for  inves- 
tigations by  both  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity.  Kennedy, 
telling  the  Senate  that  the  Hutu  were  being 
"slaughtered  at  the  rate  of  nearly  3,000  per 
day,"  asked,  "Should  not  governments  con- 
demn the  killings?"  Neither  the  Senate  nor 
the  House  responded  to  these  statements. 
Only  Kennedy  would  raise  the  Issue  again 
briefly  In  the  Senate.  And  after  a  few  days 
of  notoriety  in  June,  Burundi  largely  dis- 
appeared also  from  the  media. 

Meanwhile,  In  the  State  Department,  by 
June  Inundated  with  reports  of  genocide 
from  numerous  sources.  Including  the  U.S. 
Embassy,  there  was  puzzlement  that  public 
attention  should  now  flag  while  the  killings 
continxied.  "You  wonder  why  this  was,"  said 
an  official  looking  back  on  the  June  events, 
"in  terms  of  dead  bodies  directly  attributable 
to  the  central  government,  I'm  sure  the 
Burundians  outdid   anyone   In  Africa." 

DIPLOMACY    l:    "...    NO    REAL    RESPONSE" 

Almost  from  the  outbreak  of  violence,  then, 
the  United  States  Government  had  substan- 
tial and  constantly  growing  Intelligence  on 
the  extraordinary  humanitarian  crisis  un- 
folding in  Burundi.  There  was  evidence,  at 
least  for  a  time,  of  Congressional  concern. 
But  at  the  same  time  there  would  also  be 
equally  clear  Indications  of  the '  Indifference 
of  other  countries,  particularly  the  Africans, 
toward  the  disaster.  And  the  policy  the  State 
Department  now  followed  from  May  through 
July  mirrored  the  Indifference. 

Although  the  crisis  broke  only  three  weeks 
before  Ambassador  Melady  was  due  to  be 
transferred  to  a  new  post  In  Uganda,  he  di- 
rected the  Initial  U.S.  response  on  the  scene. 
Melady  used  his  ambassadorial  authority  to 
suspend  the  United  States'  $500,000/yr.  "self- 
help"  aid  program  with  Burundi,  and  Imme- 
diately ordered  large  amounts  of  emergency 
aid.  such  as  vaccines  and  bandages.  "Melady'd 
had  experience  with  this,"  a  State  Depart- 
ment officer  noted.  "He  said  get  the  aid,  get 
It  In  there,  don't  worry  about  assurances.  Just 
get  it  In  there.  So  Micombero  bad  the  aid 
and  he  had  the  missionaries  asking  for  It, 
and  he  pretty  much  had  to  give  it  to  them." 

Melady  also  met  personally  with  Micom- 
bero early  in  May.  The  U.S.  Ambassador  re- 


portedly "impressed  on  Micombero  the 
necessity  of  avoiding  undue  bloodshed"  and 
got  in  return,  as  would  his  Belgian  and 
French  colleagues,  assurances  that  the  kill- 
ings were  over.  "He  kept  getting  promises 
that  weren't  being  kept,"  one  source  remem- 
bered. Days  later,  amid  still  gathering  re- 
ports of  atrocities,  Melady  was  instrumental 
in  drafting  a  letter  to  Allcombero  from  the 
Papal  Nuncio  on  behalf  of  several  diplomatic 
missions  in  Burtindi.  "It  was  a  low  key  thing, 
saying  we  were  concerned  with  their  dif- 
ficulties," said  an  official  who  reviewed  the 
demarche  in  Washington,  "but  he  [Micom- 
bero] knew  what  we  were  talking  about,  he 
knows  we  aren't  stupid."  Another  official, 
however,  remembered  the  letter  as  "tactful 
.  .  .  and  it  got  no  real  response." 

Then  on  May  25,  despite  the  growing  evi- 
dence of  a  major  catastrophe,  despite  Mel- 
ady's  carefully  nurtured  relationship  with  the 
Micombero  regime  and  his  experience  in  the 
country,  the  U.S.  Ambassador  routinely  left 
Burundi,  as  -scheduled  earlier,  for  reassign- 
jnent  as  envoy  to  Uganda.  Why  the  State  De- 
partment should  have  taken  this  extraor- 
dinary step — whether  problems  in  Uganda 
involving  the  deportation  of  Asians  were 
deliberately  Judged  more  important  than  the 
killings  in  Burundi,  whether  Melady  was  the 
only  one  qualified  for  the  Ugandan  post,  or 
whether  the  personnel  workings  of  the  De- 
partment simply  proceeded  without  refer- 
ence to  events — remains  one  of  the  puzzles 
of  the  Burundi  episode.  In  any  case,  Me- 
lady's  departure  for  his  new  assignment 
marked  the  end,  for  over  three  months,  of 
direct  initiatives  by  the  United  States  to- 
ward the  Government  of  Burundi.  Even 
when  questions  arose  about  the  misuse  of 
the  American  aid — including  the  suspicion, 
later  confirmed,  that  relief  food  and 
medicines  were  used  to  lure  Hutu  to  their 
deaths — there  would  be  nto  protest  or  formal 
inquiry  by  the  U.S.  Embassy.  With  Melady's 
departure  at  the  end  of  May,  the  Embassy 
passed  to  the  Charge  d'Affaires,  Michael 
Hoyt,  a  career  officer  with  broad  African  ex- 
perience who,  by  all  accounts,  continued  the 
"vivid"  reporting  that  kept  Washington  so 
well  informed  of  the  continuing  nightmare 
In  Burundi  through  the  summer.  It  would 
be  Hoyt's  June  21  telegram  on  "selective 
ge^jiocide"  that  would  momentarily  revive  the 
Burundi  Issue  In  the  press  when  leaked  to 
the  New  York  Times. 

But  by  the  end  of  May,  American  diplo- 
macy shifted  abruptly  away  from  direct  con- 
tact with  the  Micombero  regime  to  U.S.  ef- 
forts to  involve  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity,  various  African  heads  of  state,  and 
the  United  Nations.  In  a  sense,  this  diplo- 
macy was  another  routine  step  for  the  United 
States  In  the  face  of  civil  strife  In  Burundi. 
"Naturally  you  try  to  get  the  Africans  and 
the  UN  to  cope  with  this  kind  of  disaster." 
said  one  former  official,  "not  only  since 
they're  likely  to  have  more  Influence,  but 
also  because  we  want  to  encourage  an  Inter- 
national sense  of  responsibility  in  dealing 
with  human  rights.  The  tough  choice  comes 
when  that  doesn't  work."  That  "tough 
choice"  came  early  In  the  Burundi  crisis. 
None  of  the  efforts  to  Involve  the  Africans 
would  be  successful.  And  the  failure,  on  the 
basis  of  what  the  U.S.  Government  knew 
about  the  organizations  and  leaders  involved, 
might  have  been  expected.  In  some  quarters, 
it  was. 

Nearly  all  its  members  haunted  by  com- 
mon problems  of  tribalism  and  national 
unity,  the  OAU  had  by  1072  acquired  a  long 
and  frustrating  history  of  unwillingness  to 
become  Involved  in  the  internal  strife  of 
member  states.  It  was  a  history  familiar  to 
U.S.  officials.  "So  whenever  a  problem  like 
that  arises,"  said  one  U.S.  Government  ex- 
pert, "they  just  keep  their  hands  off."  The 
limits  to  what  the  OAli^rauld  or  would  do  in 
Burundi   were  clear  "ve^y  early,"  one  U.S.'^ 
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DOlicv-maker  acknowledged.  On  May  22,  OAU 
Secre'tary-General  Diallo  Telll  had  visited 
Burundi  and  publicly  declared  "solidarity" 
with  Micombero.  Then,  at  the  OAU  Summit 
in  Rabat  in  late  June,  the  XOrganlzatlon's 
Council  of  Ministers  sent  Micombero  what 
amounted  to  a  message  supporting  the  re- 
pression: 

"The  council  of  Ministers  of  the  OAU  has 
listened  with  Interest  to  the  presentation  of 
rour  delegation  concerning  the  events  In 
Burundi.  The  Council  of  Ministers  Is  con- 
vinced that,  thanks  to  your  saving  action, 
peace  will  be  rapidly  reestablished,  national 
unity  will  be  consolidated,  and  territorial 
ijitegritv  will  be  presen-ed. " 

As  some  U.S.  officials  described  it  later,  the 
State  Department's  ostensible  reliance  on 
the  OAU  in  the  Burundi  crisis  was  at  least 
tinged  by  some  element  of  cynicism.  "The 
OAU  never  had  a  chance  of  acting  .  .  .  and 
we  knew  beforehand  they  would  be  the  last 
organization  to  take  any  member  nations 
to°task,"  said  one  Foreign  Service  Officer.  "The 
OAU  did  nothing,"  admitted  another  source, 
"but  It  was  the  main  channel  of  our  ap- 
proach." 

U.S.  efforts  to  persuade  Individual  African 
heads-of-state  to  Intercede  In  the  crisis 
proved  as  fruitless  as  the  approach  to  the 
OAU  had.  The  State  Department  asked  lead- 
ers of  the  two  largest  countries  bordering 
Burundi,  President  Mobutu  of  Zaire  and 
Prime  Minister  Nyerere  of  Tanzania  to  speak 
to  Micombero.  Both  did.  Nyerere,  it  seems, 
addressed  the  Burundlan  emphatically 
enough  that,  according  to  a  report  received 
In  Washington.  "Micombero's  face  was 
strained  when  they  camie  out."  American 
policymakers  had  to  content  themselves  with 
Micombero's  discomfiture,  however:  the  kill- 
ing continued  unabated,  despite  the  conver- 
sations. 

U.S.  officials  were  not  particularly  sur- 
prised by  this  failure.  They  pointed  out  that 
Mobutu  was  anxious  to  maintain  good  rela- 
tions with  Burundi.  In  order  to  frustrate 
Zairean  rebels  who  had  in  the  past  success- 
fully sought  sanctuary  there.  Mobutu  had 
expressed  this  anxiety  clearly,  moreover,  in 
the  early  days  of  the  crisis.  "The  quick  ap- 
pearance of  Zairean  troops  |  In  Burundi  |  was 
crucial,"  explained  one  analyst.  "They  pretty 
much  restored  the  self-confidence  of  the 
Burundi  Government.  Tlien.  when  Micom- 
bero rather  precipitously  asked  them  to  leave, 
they  left  right  away,  which  surprised  us." 
These  same  officials  observed  that  Nyerere's 
vantage  point  vis-a-r'is  Micombero  was 
scarcely  better  than  Mobutu's.  "Nyerere  felt 
like  he  had  too  much  of  a  liberal  Image," 
one  of  them  remembered.  "He  was  afraid  if 
he  sounded  off  he  wouldn't  have  too  many 
friends  left."  Further  under-cutting  Nyerere's 
position  was  the  fact  that  one  group  of  rebels 
in  the  April  29  attack  had  "come  over  from 
Tyizania.  where  they'd  been  accumulating 
for  years." 

A  slmUar  attempt  to  persuade  President 
Kenyata  of  Kenj-a  to  denounce  the  killings 
got  nowhere.  "We  also  went  to  Kenyatta," 
observed  a  senior  U.S.  official,  "but  he  did 
nothing,  which  is  usual  for  him.  If  Kenya 
can  stav  unlnvolved.  that's  the  way  he  likes 
It." 

In  any  event,  the  State  Department  never 
fully  informed  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Burundi 
of  the  approaches  to  African  leaders  on  which 
U.S.  policy  was  supposedly  based.  "I  really 
don't  know  which  leaders  contacted  Micom- 
bero," admitted  a  political  officer  who  served 
in  Burundi  during  the  crisis. 

Nor.  according  to  those  who  were  there, 
was  the  Elmbassy  seriously  consulted  about 
the  United  Nations  action,  on  which  Wash- 
ington came  to  rely  heavily  by  late  June 
when  the  futility  of  other  avenues  had 
proved  so  obvious.  Colleagues  say  Hoyt  did 
not  see  until  his  return  to  Washington  in 
late  Augijst  the  reports  of  the  UN  ob.'ier^er 
teams  sent  in  Jvme. 


There  are  conflicting  versions  of  how  the 
UN  became  involved.  To  some  U.S.  officials, 
it  was  a  familiar  case  of  Washington  having 
to  prod  the  lethargic  UN  bureaucracy  into 
doing  its  job.  Otlier  observers  saw  in  the 
Burundi  case  a  new  regime  at  work  in  the 
UN  Secretai'iat  in  the  persons  of  Secretary- 
General  Kurt  Waldheira  and  Bradford  Morse, 
the  xiewly-appointed  American  Undersecre- 
tary-General. It  was  Morse,  these  .sources  say. 
who  was  deeply  shocked  by  the  first  reports 
from  Burundi  and  persuaded  Waldhcim  to 
take  the  extraordinary  step  of  flying  to  the 
OAU  Summit  to  press  for  UN  observer  mis- 
sions to  Burundi.  "The  U.S.  certainly  didn't 
do  any  initiating  or  persuaduig  with  us."  said 
a  UN  aide.  "Tliey  were  falling  over  themselves 
to  find  out  what  we  had  decided  to  do." 

Wa.shingtou  had  apparently  banked  on  UN 
observers  constituting  what  one  olScial  de- 
scribed as  "a  foreign  presence  that  would 
be  likely  to  halt  tlie  massive  killings."  But 
v.hcu  the  two  missions  were  limited  to  only 
five  persons,  that  expectation  evaporated. 
"We  had  no  llli'.sions  about  what  the  UN 
could  accomplish,"  admitted  a  high  U.S.  of- 
ficial later. 

At  any  rate,  the  UN  missions  went  to  Bu- 
rundi in  late  June  and  again  at  the  end  of 
July.  And  despite  solicitous  treatment  by  Mi- 
combero's government  and  the  cross-currents 
of  UN  politics  which  kept  their  reports  from 
publication,  their  findings  were  the  basis  for 
one  of  the  few  statements  made  In  the  in- 
ternational community  on  Burundi  blood- 
bath. At  a  press  conference  In  Geneva  on 
Jxily  4.  Secretary-General  Waldhelm  con- 
firmed that  the  first  UN  team  had  found 
awful  suffering  and  that  the  dead  might 
number  as  high  as  200,000.  To  that  an- 
noimcement,  there  was  angry  rebuttal  in  Bu- 
rundi and  silence  pVnong  the  African  states. 
There  v.as  no  conflji^nt  in  Washington. 

Nor  was  there  an  audible  reaction  else- 
where to  events  In  Bxirxindl.  After  a  brief 
outcry  in  the  French  Assembly  stirred  by 
press  "reports,  there  wovild  be  nothing  more 
from  the  French  Government.  In  Europe, 
only  the  Belgians,  the  former  colonial  power, 
would  speak  out  to  condemn  the  genocide 
and  withdraw  all  military  and  economic  aid 
to  Btirundi.  Whether  in  deference  to  the 
African  refusal  to  Intercede,  or  because  the 
slaughter  was  largely  unreported  outside  the 
American  and  European  press,  no  other  gov- 
ernments raised  the  issue.  In  the  UN  or  in  any 
other  forvim. 

Meanwhile,  all  the  futile  U.S.  attempts  to 
Involve  others— the  lobbying  of  the  OAU,  the 
urgings  to  African  leaders,  .the  talk  of  a 
United  Nations  presence — had  consumed 
deadlv  weeks  in  May  and  June  and  July, 
weeks  when  the  trucks  loaded  with  corpses 
kept  passing  the  American  Embassy  In 
Bujumbura,  weeks  when  cables  to  Washing- 
ton continued  to  chronicle  an  unrelieved 
tragedy.  To  the  press  inquiries  in  June,  U.S. 
officials  replied  that  they  refused  to  play  a 
"numbers  game."  Tliere  was  no  exact  in- 
formation on  the  dead,  they  claimed.  Reports 
of  genocide  in  Africa  had  been  exaggerated 
before:  why  not  In  Buruixdl  too?  To  Senator 
Kennedy  in  mid-June  there  were  assurances 
that  "the  civil  strife  has  ended,"  thougl  the 
details  composing  Hoyt's  "selective  genocide" 
cable  a  week  later  were  reportedly  already  in 
Intelligence  circulating  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment's African  Bureau. 

As  days  wore  on  In  July,  there  would  be  no 
new  initiatives,  no  new  policies  to  replace 
the  approaches  which  had  proven  hopeless 
in  June.  Government  officials  went  on  as- 
suming that  their  choices  were  severely  cir- 
cumscribed. In  a  case  like  Burundi,  said  one 
high-level  official,  "you  do  what  you  can." 
And  in  July,  as  throughout  the  crisis,  policy- 
makers remained  convinced  that  the  United 
States  could  only  do  what  other  African 
states  approved.  For  a  bureaucracy  which 
conceived  Its  day-to-day  job  as  the  malnte- 
naii'je  of  untroubled  relations  with  African 


governments,  an  independent  American  re- 
sponse to  the,  Burundi  killings  threatened 
tliat  mission.  "If  we'd  involved  ourselves  iii 
this,"  said  an  official,  "we'd  be  creamed  by 
every  country  in  Africa  for  butting  into  an 
African  state's  internal  affairs.  We  don't  have 
an  interest  In  Burundi  that  justified  taking 
that  kind  of  flack." 

Beyond  this  bureaticratlc  imptil.se  to  avoid 
a  potential  clash  with  one's  "clients",  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been  another,  equally 
strong  inhibition.  Though  they  rarely  artic- 
ulate it  outside  official  circles.  U.S.  dlpla- 
mats  apparently  saw  themselves  disarmed  in 
Burundi  by  the  racial  overtones  peculiar  to 
U.S.  relations  with  proud  r.ewiy  sovereign 
black  states.  One  senior  official  explained, 
"Most  of  them  | Africans]  responded  to  the 
crisis  not  on  humanitarian  lines,  but  in  terms 
of  Africa's  image  and  the  political  effects  of 
the  situation  on  other  African  states."  A 
State  Department  which  watched  African 
aid  programs  dwindlbig  in  the  U.S.  Congress-. 
and  which  saw  a  growing  public  indifference? 
in  the  U.S.  to  a  region  earlier  thought  im- 
portant, shared  that  African  concern  with 
"image"  and  the  erubarrassn^ieut  to  the  who'.e 
Coxitinent  in  the  savagery  ixi  Burundi.  ALso. 
the  same  State  Department  might  well  have 
felt  most  acutely  the  iroxiy  of  a-U.S.  position 
against  violence  in  Burundi  when  Alricau 
states  were  still  witnessixig  the  air  war  in 
Soxxtheast  Asia. 

Whatever  the  mixture  of  motives — aiid 
they  were  undoubtedly  complex — the  U.o. 
Governmeixt  foxxnd  reasons  in  the  summer 
of  1972  to  forego  any  real  response  to  geixo- 
cide  in  Burundi.  But  stifled  in  the  State 
Departmeixt  bureaucracy  was  another  option, 
and  quite  another  view  of  responsibility. 

THE    COFFEE    OPTION 

Two  State  Department  officials  were  prin- 
cipally responsible  for  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  toward  Burundi  In  1972.  All 
soxxrces  agree  that  Assistant  Secretary  David 
D.  Newsom  and.  under  him.  the  Country  Di- 
rector for  Central  African  Affairs,  Herman 
Cohen,  made  the  crucial  decisions.  Both 
were  senior  career  officers  In  the  Forelgix 
Service.  Newsom  had  presided  over  the  Afri- 
can Bureau  since  the  summer  of  ltiJ9.  New- 
som's  superior,  Secretarj-  of  State  Wi'.liam 
P.  Rogers,  was  said  to  have  received  summary 
briefings  on  events  in  Bxirundl,  ai^d  left  mat- 
ters to  the  African  Bureaxi.  And.  thouB^  they 
were  roxittnely  informed  by  Newsom  and 
received  all  cables,  members  of  the  White 
House  Staff  apparently  did  not  play  a  deci- 
sive role  iix  the  Bxxrundi  diplomacy.  "Our 
people  were  not  involved."  said  an  aide  to 
Henry  Kissinger,  and  State  Department 
sources  confirm  that  Burundi  was  thxis  a  rare 
histance  in  the  Nixon  Administration  of  for- 
eign policy  originating  and  staying  with  the 
bxxreaucracy.  When  Ambassador  Uelady  re- 
turned to  Washington  laie  in  May.  he  con- 
sulted with  Newsom  and  Cohen  before  going 
on  to  his  new  assignment  in  Uganda.  In- 
formants on  those  meetings  recall  that  Me- 
lady talked  chiefly  about  internal  conditions 
in  Burundi — his  surprise  at  the  depth  of 
tritj.ll  hatreds  now  come  to  the  sxirface  and 
his  pessimism  about  future  Tutsi-Hutu  rcl.^- 
tlons — bxit  that  there  was  no  debate  on 
American  policy.  There  are  hints  that  sub- 
sequently Hoyt  may  have  been  at  odds  with 
policy,  if  only  between  the  llne.-i  of  his  cable 
from  Burundi.  "He  recommended  ixxore  than 
was  accepted."  said  oxxe  close  observer.  There 
is  no  evidence,  however,  that  the  Embassy 
ever  openly  objected  to  the  posture  adopted 
by  Washington. 

It  w^is  in  this  setting  that  the  decision? 
were  taken  before  the  end  of  May  to  leave 
the  crisis,  in  effect,  to  the  OAU.  a  few  Afri- 
can leaders,  and  the  UN — and  later,  through 
July  and  August,  to  persist  in  that  policy 
though  whatever  cadres  it  might  have  held 
for  relieving  the  continuing  tragedy  had 
obvioxxsly  been  cxliaxisted.  "Vet  at  some  point 
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still' early  iu  the  summer,  perhaps  the  last 
week  in  June  in  the  wake  of  Hoyt's  "selective 
genocide"  cable,  there  was  an  alternative 
policy  suggested  within  tlie  State  Depart- 
ment— an  embargo,  or  threatened  embargo, 
on  the  significant  -"American  purchases  of 
Burundlan  coffee.  The  exact  details  of  that 
coffee  option  are  still  secret  and  its  author 
anonymous.  But  it  is  possible  to  reconstruct 
from  various  sources  the  actions  and  results 
it  contemplated  and.  most  tellhig,  hew  it  was 
■   treated  in  the  decision-making  process. 

There  were  various  ways  to  stop  American 
imports  of  Burundian  coffee.  Most  of  the 
80'  ;^f  Burundian  coffee  going  to  the  United 
States  is  harvested  late  in  the  crop  year. 
Marketed  under. regulations  of  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Convention  of  19.68  which  im- 
posed sales  quotas  for  certain  periods,  the 
coffee  had  been  sold  only  under  a  formal 
waiver  voted  by  the  buyer  and  seller  mem- 
ber nations  of  the  Convention.  As  a  major 
coffee  consumer  with  40';  of  buyer  votes  in 
such  cases,  the  United  States  would  have 
had  the  power  to  veto  the  annual  Burundian 
request  for  a  waiver  wheri  it  was  made  in 
August  1972.  Or.  instead  of  Invoking  an  in- 
ternational embargo  restricting  other  buyers 
who  were  party  to  the  Convention,  the 
United  States  Government  might  have  uni- 
laterally embargoed  Burundi's  coffee  through 
Presidential  authority  granted  by  the  Con- 
gress. Short  of  legal  action,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment might  simply  have  sought  to  persuade 
the  American  importer,  Folgers  Coffee,  to 
forego  purchases  of  Burundian  coffee  volun- 
tarily. 

Whatever  the  means  of  embargo,  Washing- 
ton could  have  threatened  it.  or  imposed  it 
temporarily,  in  an  effort  to  pressure  the 
Micombero  regime  to  try  to  stop  the  killings. 
Falling  that,  the  U.S.  could  have  applied  an 
embargo  purely  to  dis.sociate  itself  from  any 
material  support — in  this  case,  major  sup- 
port— of  a  regime  engaged  in  massive  viola- 
tions of  human  rights.  As  one  reader  re- 
called it,  the  memorandum  suggesting  cof- 
fee'tonctions  included  diplomatic  "scenarios" 
for  both  a  threat  to  slop  purchases  and  an 
actual  embargo. 

Of  the  potential  impact  of  a  coffee  em- 
bargo on  Burundi,  knowledgeable  sources 
had  Utile  doubt.  "It  would  be  devastating, 
it  would  be  a  disaster  economically,"  said  a 
former  Ambassador  to  Burundi.  "Coffee's 
their  lifeline,"  stressed  a  World  Bank  ex- 
pert on  Burundi,  "they'd  go  bust."  There 
was  skepticism  within  the  State  Department, 
however,  that  any  outside  effort  could  have 
restrained  the  Micombero  regime  in  the  1972 
murders.  "The  first  consideration  of  the 
Government  there  is  always  to  maintain  the 
Tutsi  In  power  and  the  Hutu  in  subjugation. 
Everything  else  is  secondary,"  cautioned  one 
policy-maker.  Yet.  the  same  official  confes.sed 
that  foreign  money  had  influenced  Burinidi's 
policies  in  the  past.  "Mobutu  wanted  to  put 
■  a  stop  to  Burundi's  use  as  a  staging  area 
for -Congolese  rebels,"  he  said,  "and  he  ac- 
complished this  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
buying  off  Micombero.  Burundi's  a  small 
country  and  it  didn't  take  much  money  to 
make  an  Impres.sion." 

But  the  importance  of  the  coffee  sanctions 
proposed  in  the  State  Department  was  not 
the  specific  actions  involved,  the  tactics,  or 
even  whether  an  embargo  assured  an  end  to 
the  slaughter.  What  Is  most  significant  is 
that  the  coffee  proposal  simply  never  re- 
ceived a  serious  hearing  by  those  making 
policy.  The  coffee  trade,  the  main  component 
of  U.S.  relations  with  Burundi,  had  appar- 
ently never  even  been  discussed  in  the  early 
policy-making  in  May.  Then,  as  one  source 
remembered  the  unsolicited  proposal.  "One 
guy  around  here  suggested  that  80';  of 
Burundi's  foreign  coffee  sales  are  to  this 
country  .  .  ,"  Even  then,  presented  with  an 
alternative  course  when  every  other  ap- 
proach had  failed  and  the  human  toll  in 
Burundi  was  continuing  to  mount,  respon- 


sible officials  seem  to  have  dismissed  a  change 
In  policy  almost  instinctively,  without  ex- 
amining the  facts. 

"If  we  went  to  Kansas  City  and  asked  the 
company  there  to  stop  buying  for  moral  rea- 
sons, "argued  one  senior  official,  "they'd  tell 
us  to  go  to  hell."  Though  executives  at  Fol- 
gers Coffee  routinely  decline  comment  on 
any  private  contacts,  there  Is  no  indication 
that  the  Government  ever  approached  the 
company  .regarding  Burundi.  Company  man- 
agers at  Folgers  also  refused  to  speculate  on 
what  their  response  might  have  been  in  the 
event  of  a  government  request  for  a  vohui- 
tary  embargo.  But  commodity  experts  In  the 
State  Department  were  well  aware  that  the 
Burundi  crop  was  a  marginal  purchase  for 
Folgers.  One  company  source  emphasized  that 
there  would  have  Ijeen  no  corporate  effort 
to  Influence  a  government  decision  either 
way.  "We  don't  have  that  kind  of  power," 
said  an  executive.  Moreover,  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration would  have  enjoyed  ready  ac- 
cess to  discuss  Burundi  with  Folgers,  had  It 
tried.  Bryce  Harlow,  a  former  Counsellor  to 
the  President  and  long-time  political  sup- 
porter, is  in  charge  of  public  and  governmen- 
tal affairs  for  Procter  and  Gamble,  the 
parent  company  of  Folgers. 

There  seems  to  have  been,  moreover,  a 
crucial  misconception  about  the  potential 
Impact  of  a  coffee  embargo  on  Burundi. 
"You  cant  wreck  80';  of  a  country's  econ- 
omy when  you  don't  have  a  real  Interest 
Involved."  concluded  an  official.  Yet  academic 
e.xperts  knew,  if  the  U.S.  Government  did 
not,  that  the  coffee  trade  affected  mainly 
the  fortunes  of  the  Tutsi  elite  and  ultimate- 
ly financial  base  of  the  Micombero  regime, 
with  little  impact  on  the  vast  majority  of 
Burundlans.  And  at  no  point  In  the  crisis, 
according  to  those  involved,  did  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  consult  the  Embassy  in  Bu- 
rundi for  an  assessment  of  the  coffee  option. 
Its  impact  and  chances  for  success.  Colleagues 
said  Hoyt  learned  of  the  coffee  proposal,  as 
of  the  findings  of  the  UN  report,  only  after 
he  returned  to  Washington  in  August. 

In  the  grip  of  tribal  fear  and  the  sheer 
momentum  of  the  killing,  the  Micombero 
Government  might  well  have  Ignored  in- 
ternational pressure,  however  punishing. 
Burundi  might  have  found  other  buyers — 
despite  the  uncertainty  of  supply  amid  in- 
ternal disorders.  The  United  States  might 
only  have  foregone  coffee  purchases  "for 
moral  reasons"  without  shortening  the 
slaughter.  Folgers  might  have  refused  to 
actept  a  voluntary  embargo  for  strictly  hu- 
manitarian purposes.  In  the  end.  the  U.S. 
Government  might  ha%e  Explored  and  de- 
bated all  the  realities,  and  decided,  in  a 
deliberate  fashion,  to  reject  any  effort  at  cof- 
fee sanctions.  For  that  matter.  Washington 
might  even  have  concluded,  on  the  advice 
of  the  African  Bureau,  that  it  was  In  no  po- 
sition to  levy  sanctions  on  Burundi  when  the 
Byrd  Amendment  had  unilaterally  abrogated 
UN  sanctions  against  a  white  majority  re- 
gime In  Rhodesia.  But  that  Is  scarcely  what 
happened. 

Neither  the  press  nor  the  Congress  raised 
the  Issue  qt  coffee  purchases  from  Burundi. 
The  only  reference  to  the  subject  came  In 
a  poignant  letter  to  the  New  York  Times 
from  a  former  Peace  Corps  volunteer  in  Bu- 
rundi, Jeff  Lang,  who  was  now  watching 
events  from  Zaire.  Published  on  August  16, 
the  letter  said  In  part: 

""  •  •  What  Is  so  disheartening  Is  that 
these  killings  could  be  so  easily  stopped. 
Simply  publicizing  the  truth  can  go  a  long 
way.  but  economic  pressure  cannot  fall.  The 
United  States  holds  the  key  to  the  situa- 
tion as  the  buyer  of  80',;  of  Burundi's  cof- 
fee, its  only  cash  crop.  A  country  so  poor 
as  to  execute  people  with  hammer  blows  to 
the  head  In  order  to  save  bullets  certainly 
couldn't  resist  any  serious  economic  sanction 
against  It." 


The  epitaph  on  the  coffee  option  was  spok- 
en  several  months  later  by  a  high  official 
when  asked  if  he  had  seen  the  memorandum. 
"I  am  aware  tlftt  that  was  suggested."  he 
replied.  "I  cant  say  that  it  was  taken  too 
seriously." 

THE    HUMAN    RIGHTS    MEMORANDUM 

On  August  31,  1972,  as  the  carnage  In 
Burundi  went  into  its  fourth  month,  the 
State  Departments  Assistant  Legal  Advisor 
for  African  Affairs  circulated  the  memo- 
randum which  appears  In  the  appendix  of 
this  report.  Written,  it  said,  "to  meet  a 
need  (evident  In  recent  messages  to  and  from 
the  field)  for  a  general  awareness  of  the 
current  obligations  of  the  U.S.  Government 
in  the  area  of  human  rights," — or,  as  one 
source  put  it,  "to  jar  some  people  into  think- 
ing about  this  problem" — the  memorandum 
argued  on  precedents  of  International  law  ' 
that  the  United  States  had  a  binding  legal 
responsibUity  to  uphold  human  rights 
wherever  there  were  no  "overriding  po- 
litical constraints."  Though  "political  real- 
ities" might  dictate  inaction  by  the  U.S. 
in  some  cases,  and  thus  "uneven  responses" 
on  human  rights  questions  in  general,  the 
memorandum  went  on,  "such  expediency 
cannot  Justify  U.S.  action  reinforcing  dis- 
regard for  human  rights,  since  this  would 
violate  the  U.S.  Government's  International 
legal  obligations."  The  memo  concluded  that 
those  obligations  were  "a  reality  (not  just 
theoretical  language)  that  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  devising  and  executing 
policy." 

Though  It  never  mentioned  Burundi  spe- 
cifically, that  memorandum  was  clearly  writ- 
ten In  response  to  the  African  Bureau's  policy 
toward  the  tragedy.  Sources  say  the  author, 
B.  Keith  Huffman,  wrote  It  "because  he  saw 
a  cable  going  out  that  he  didn't  like. "  The 
memo  does  cite  as  "contrary"  to  U.S.  obliga- 
tions a  "hypothetical  example"  of  a  U.S. 
Ambassador  assuring  a  foreign  leader  that 
torture  of  political  prisoners  was  exclusively 
his  internal  affair.  And  the  cable  that  pro- 
voked Huffman  may  have  dealt  with  similar 
U.S.  Indications  to  Burundi  that  events  were 
strictly  internal  concerns.  In  practical  terms. 
the  memorandum  suggested  only  that  the 
United  States  avoid  anjr  statement  to  Bu- 
rundi that  would  tend  to  "reinforce"  human 
rights  abuses.  But  as  with  the  coffee  option, 
the  substance  of  the  human  rights  memo- 
randum had  little  bearing  on  how  It  was 
treated  in  the  bureaucracy. 

Just  as  there  were  no  consultations  with 
the  Embassy  or  Folgers  on  coffee  sanctions, 
at  no  point  In  the  crisis  did  policy-makers 
invite  the  Legal  Advisor's  Office  to  prepare  an 
opinion  on  whether  events  in  Burundi  consti- 
tuted genocide  or  any  lesser  violation  of  hu- 
man rights.  The  human  rights  memoran- 
dum— as  the  coffee  proposal — appeared,  un- 
solicited, several  weeks  after  the  first  delib- 
erations on  policy  in  May.  Written  to  discuss 
the  legal  basis  of  U.S.  actions.  It  was,  reveal- 
Ingly,  one  of  the  last  policy  documents  pro- 
duced In  the  crisis.  About  what  was  happen- 
ing In  Burundi,  officials  seemed  certain 
without  recourse  to  International  law  or 
treaties,  "It  Is  not  and  never  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  Government  that 
Burundi  could  be  fairly  accused  of  genocide," 
said  one  authoritative  source.  His  continu- 
ing explanation  is  worth  quoting  In  full: 

"Genocide  is  a  specific,  legal  term  with  a 
precise  meaning.  It  boils  down  to  trying  to 
kill  a  whole  people.  The  Burundi  Government 
didn't  try  to  do  that;  they  couldn't.  You 
can't  kill  off  80';  of  your  population.  Per- 
haps they  engaged  in  mass  murder;  tliey 
weren't  guilty  of  genocide." 

Other  officials  admitted  seeing  the  human 
rights  memorandum,  but  regarded  it  as  sim- 
ply irrelevant,  given  the  diplomatic  restraints 
on  US.  policy.  "The  OAU  didn't  see  It  that 
way,"  said  one.  "If  the  African  countries  don't 
want  to  get  Involved,  where  do  we  get  off 
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putting  our  nose  In?  "  demanded  another. 
"The  U.S.  simply  has  no  real  interest  In- 
volved In  Burundi,  other  than  moral  Indigna- 
tion, and  that's  not  enough." 

There  would  be  no  debate  in  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  summer  of  1972  or  later,  on 
the  issue  of  human  rights  in  Burundi. 
Throughout  the  crisis,  awaiting  confirmation 
in  the  Senate  with  full  Administration  sup- 
port, was  the  International  Genocide  Con- 
vention, which  defined  genocide  specifically 
as  "acts  committed  with  intent  to  destroy, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  a  national,  ethnical, 
racial  or  religious  group  .  .  ."  I  emphasis 
added] — an  exact  description,  by  all  ac- 
counts, of  what  the  American  Embassy  had 
been  reporting  from  Burundi  since  mid-May. 
The  human  rights  memorandum  reportedly 
reached  the  desks  of  the  responsible  officers 
in  the  African  Bureau,  but  apparently  left 
little  impression.  "Frankly."  said  one  official 
to  whom  the  memo  was  given,  "I  don't  recall 
seeing  It.  It  was  obviously  an  important  ques- 
tion, but  In  dealing  with  a  situation  like 
Burundi  you're  limited  by  what  is  not  pos- 
sible." 

Emphatic  expressions  of  one  country's  op- 
position to  the  policies  of  another,  of  course, 
do  not  occur  In  a  vacuum.  Overhanging  the 
actions  contemplated  by  the  human  rights 
memorandum  and  tiie  coffee  option  was  the 
threat  of  retaliation  by  the  Burundi  Govern- 
ment. That  retaliation  could  have  ranged 
from  public  protests  through  severance  of 
diplomatic  relations  to  threats  to  the  lives 
and  safety  of  the  some  160  American  citizens 
in  Burundi. 

There  seemed,  In  fact,  to  be  a  danger  to 
foreign  nationals  at  one  point  in  early  May. 
European  radio  accounts  of  the  repression 
which  cited  English  clerics  as  sources  had 
created  such  hostility  that,  as  one  State  De- 
partment official  recalled.  "We  warned  the 
Brits  that  this  might  cost  them  a  few  mis- 
sionaries." Yet.  this  soon  proved  to  be  an 
isolated  danger.  The  Burundlans  took  care 
throughout  the  repression  not  to  harm  for- 
eign nationals.  A  well-informed  Department 
of  State  officer  affirmed  that  "the  American 
mission  nerer  reported  Tliat  the  lives  of 
American  nationals  were  endangered."  Fur- 
ther, the  United  States  had  before  it  early 
In  the  summer  the  example  of.  Belgium, 
which  In  May  publicly  condemned  the  Bur- 
undi killings  and  withdrew  substantial  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid.  "There  was  never  any 
Indication  that  our  nationals  were  In  danger," 
a  Belgian  official  noted. 

Had  It  wished  to  protect  the  lives  of  its 
citizens  while  maintaining  complete  freedom 
of  action,  of  course,  the  United  States  could 
have  evacuated  the  relatively  small  American 
community  from  Burundi  as  soon  as  the 
scope  of  the  reprisals  became  known.  Such 
a  dramatic  step  was  never  imagined — the 
question  reportedly  received  little  or  no  offi- 
cial attention — because  the  United  States  at 
no  time  considered  a  response  to  the  crisis 
which  might  have  reqiured  it. 

DIPLOMACY    n:    "DISPLEASURE    .    .    ." 

The  rejection  of  the  coffee  sanctions  and 
human  rights  argument  took  place,  after  a 
brief  indication  of  liaterest  in  the  Tunney 
and  Kennedy  speeches  in  early  June,  amid 
obvious  Congressional  indifference  to  events 
In  Burundi.  Despite  dramatic  press  accounts 
of  mass  atrocities,  the  Tunney  resolutions  re- 
ceived only  the  most  perfunctory  attention 
from  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, which  routinely  forwarded  them  to  the 
Slate  Department  for  comment.  On  June  23. 
however,  the  Committee  had  an  exceptional 
opportunity  to  Inform  Itself  and  the  Ameri- 
can public  on  the  gatliering  disaster  In  Cen- 
tral Africa  when  Robert  Yost,  a  career  officer 
nominated  to  succeed  Melady,  appeared  for 
his  confirmation  hearing.  The  transcript  of 
that  hearing,  against  a  backgroimd  of  enor- 
mous human  suffering,  might  be  required 
reading  for  all  those  concerned  with  the  fail- 


ure of  Congress  to  meet  its  responsibilities 
m  foreign  affairs.  (The  transcript  Is  attached 
to  this  report.)  Committee  Chairman  William 
Fulbrlght  began  the  questioning; 

FuLBRiGHT.  We  have  been  hearing  a  lot 
about  activities  down  there.  Some  of  them 
sound  very  ominous  about  the  civil  strife. 
Could  you  tell  us  a  little  about  that? 

Yost.  Well,  sir.  this  is  something  that  1 
am  obviously  going  to  have  to  look  into 
very  closely  when  I  get  there.  There  ha\e 
been  a  number  of  serious  reports  in  the 
newspapers.  .  .  . 

Senator  McGee.  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  African  Affairs,  then  joined 
the  questioning.  Allowing  that  the  trouble 
had  been  gathering  at  least  since  his  visit 
to  Burundi  in  1971,  McGee  offered  his  assess- 
ment of  tlie  cause  of  the  violence: 

McGee.  And  this  is  likely  to  continue  with 
the  brutality  between  them.  We  saw  people 
whose  legs  had  been  cut  off  because  they  were 
the  tall  ones.  Tliey  simply  wanted  to  equal- 
I'ze  the  size.  .  .  . 

This  elicited  from  the  Chairman  the  fol- 
lowing view  of  the  American  response: 

FuLBRiGHT.  Well,  if  he  |Yost|  gets  into 
trouble  he  can  go  down  and  Mr.  Carter 
I  nominee  for  Ambassador  to  Tanzania  also 
present  for  confirmation)  will  help  him 
out.  .  .  . 

McGee.  Carter  can  speak  for  the  tall  ones 
and  you  can  speak  for  the  short  ones  and 
we  will  have  a  happy  compromise.  I  have  no 
questions. 

Neither  did  anyone  else. 

In  the  House  Subcommittee  for  African 
Affairs,  which  has  monitored  closely  the 
policies  of  the  Nixon  Administration  toward 
the  white-ruled  regimes  of  Southern  Africa, 
there  would  be  no  interest  in  Burundi. 
Though  concerned  about  a  "rational  foreign 
policy  in  Africa."  said  a  source,  the  House 
Subcommittee  Staff  was,  in  the  summer  of 
1972.  "too  busy  to  watch  Burundi."  In  the 
only  mention  of  Burundi  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Congressman 
John  R.  Rarlck  (D-La),  a  frequent  critic 
of  both  the  subcommittee  on  African  Affairs 
and  the  State  Department,  saw  another  ex- 
planation for  the  lack  of  concern.  "The  usual 
antagonists  of  so-called  minority  rule  In 
Africa."  said  the  Congressman  on  June  1, 
"have  been  conspicuous  by  their  silence  as 
to  the  mass  slaughters  of  an  estimated  50.000 
people  m  the  African  tribal  state  of  Burundi. 
Perhaps  the  reason  for  the  silence  Is  that 
Burundi  is  a  minority-controlled  govern- 
ment favored  by  the  usually  vocal  opponents 
of  minority  controlled  governments  In 
Africa." 

On  June  26.  responding  to  the  cable  on 
"selective  genocide"  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  the  day  after  Yost's  con- 
firmation. Kennedy  made  his  last  Senate  re- 
marks on  Burinidi,  charging  "an  effort  is  be- 
ing made  some  quarters  to  cover  up  another 
world  tragedy.  .  ,  ."  Five  days  later,  Kennedy 
wrote  Secretary  Rogers  requesting  informa- 
tion and  urging  a  U.S.  public  statement  on 
the  disaster.  The  Kennedy  subcommittee  staff 
released  official  reports  to  the  Washington 
Post  on  August  5  which  described  "sys- 
tematic elimination"  of  the  Hutu.  And  then 
the  Issue  disappeared  from  the  Corigressional 
Record. 

Tlie  final  sequel  with  the  Congress  was 
played  out  late  In  August  when  the  Slate 
Department  formally  replied  to  Kennedy  and 
to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
regarding  the  Tunney  resolutions.  The  Iden- 
tical letters,  attached  to  this  repyt,  told  of 
$150,000  In  US.  relief  contributions,  but  in- 
dicated that  more  relief  depended  on  "ade- 
quate guarantees"  that  it  would  actually  go 
to  the  victims.  There  were  references  to  the 
Papal  Nuncio  letter  and  to  U.S.  approaches 
to  the  OAU  and  African  leaders,  with  the 
conclusion  only  that  the  OAU  "chose  not  to 
intervene  In  what  they  considered  to  be  the 
Internal    affairs  of   another   African   state." 


There  was  also  the  implicatio*  that  the 
United  States  had  helped  initiate  the  United 
Nations  missions.  But  the  only  indication 
of  casualties  was  the  figure  80.000  which  had 
earlier  been  released  by  the  Burundian  Gov- 
ernment. When  these  letters  were  written 
to  Senators  Kennedy  and  Fulbrlght.  sources 
say.  the  State  Department  had  authoritative 
inielligence  that  the  death  toll  iu  Burundi 
was  two  to  three  times  that  number.  Th? 
United  States  had  avoided  "taking  a  public 
position"  on  the  murders,  the  letters  said, 
"for  fear  that  it  might  jeopardize  the  cataly- 
tic and  supportive  efforts  we  are  making.  ' 
This  was  sent  to  the  Senators,  some  sources 
indicated,  at  least  two  months  after  the  laot 
United  States  approaches  to  the  OAU  and 
African  leaders.  The  Department  would  "con- 
tinue." the  letters  concluded,  "to  seek  op- 
portunities to  contribute  to  the  alleviation 
of  human  suffering"  in  Burundi.  To  that, 
there  would  be  no  further  Cougre.ssional 
response. 

During  July  and  August,  as  the  letters  to 
Congress  only  hinted,  the  situation  in 
Burundi  grew  steadily  worse.  Tlie  first  UN 
team  estimated  500.000  people  in  need  of 
emergency  aid.  The  exodus  of  refugees  into 
neighboring  countries  swelled  toward  70.000 
Secretary-General  Waldheim  announced  on 
July  28  "that  "the  proportions  of  the  human 
tragedy  which  the  people  of  Burundi  are 
experiencing  are  staggering."  On  August  18. 
the  State  Department  revealed,  in  an  an- 
nouncement of  $100,000  aid  contribution  for 
refugees,  that  Newsom's  deputy  had  seen  the 
Burundian  Ambassador  the  day  before.  The 
U.S.  official,  it  was  said,  "expressed  our  deep 
concern  over  this  tragedy  as  has  been  done 
on  previous  occasions,  and  our  hope  that 
stability  soon  will  be  restored  In  Burundi  " 
At  the  same  time,  the  various  relief  agencies 
involved — principally  the  International  Red 
Cross  and  Catholic  Relief  Services — were  con- 
tinually denied  access  to  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  Red  Cross  eventually  left 
in  protest. 

It  was  at  this  juncture,  late  August -early 
September,  that  it  was  finally  decided  to 
"review"  American  policy  toward  Burundi. 
There  would  be  contradictions  later  about 
the  timing  of  the  review  In  relation  to  the 
course  of  genocide  iu  Burundi.  One  senior 
official  claimed  that  the  killings  had  all  but 
stopped  by  nild-August.  Another  explained 
that  the  decision  to  review  policy  came  be- 
cau.se  of  "a  conclusion  reached  here  that  the 
repression  was  continuing,  that  there  was 
no  evidence  of  national  reconciliation."  Some 
source*  say  the  murders  went  on  in  great 
numbo-s  through  the  autumn.  In  any  event, 
after  mter-agency  meetings  Including  the 
White  House  Staff,  and  the  approval  of  Sec- 
retary Rogers  and  ultimately  President 
Nixon,  the  United  States  adopted  a  policy,  as 
officials  described  it,  of  "general  restraint" 
toward  Burundi.  On  September  28,  1972.  over 
four  months  and  tens  of  thousands  of  lives 
since  the  first  evidence  of  genocide  in  Burun- 
di had  been  cabled  to  Washington,  tlie  U.S 
Ambassador  was  recalled.  The  recall  was  or- 
dered, as  one  source  put  it.  "to  give  point  to 
our  displeasure."  But  Yost,  who  had  duti- 
fully reported  to  Burundi  in  August,  was  not 
then  instructed  to  inform  Micombero  of  the 
policy  change,  nor  was  there  ever  a  public 
announcement.  Instead.  Newsoni  secretly 
called  in  the  Burundian  Ambassador.  Terence 
Nsanz,  to  tell  him  that  "normal  relations 
were  impossible,"  Implying  a  continued  sus- 
pension of  the  aid  which  Melady  had  earlier 
halted  anyway.  Coffee  was  not  mentioned. 

Even  after  this  conversation,  there  was  un- 
certainty that  the  private  "displeasure"  had 
been  communicated  to  Micombero.  Less  than 
two  months  after  his  recall.  Ambassador «Yost 
was  ordered  back  to  Burundi.  "We  finally  sent 
him  back  to  Burundi  to  make  sure  that  Mi- 
comiiero  got  the  message,"  said  a  high-rank- 
ing official,  "to  make  sure  that  Nsanz  hadn't 
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lied  to  him  which  was  within  the  realm  of 
possibility." 

The  policy  review  was  approved  by  the 
President,  said  State  Department  sources, 
only  because  Secretary  Rogers  was  "able  to 
make  President  Nixon  focus  on  this  in  the 
walce  of  the  Munich  tragedy  in  the  context 
of  international  atrocities."  But  if  the  quiet 
rebuke  delivered  to  Nsanz,  with  such  uncer- 
tain results,  was  part  of  a  concerted  Presi- 
dential policy,  there  was  little  trace  of  that  In 
what  followed.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
disaster  relief  office  of  AID  would  conclude 
that:  "In  hum<»n  terms,  Burundi  was  the 
worst  disaster  to  occur  in  1972."  In  the  Afri- 
can Btireau,  however,  there  was  the  expecta- 
tion that  diplomatic  busines.s  would  revert 
to  the  familiar  pattern.  "Our  relations  are 
now  cold,"  said  an  official  In  February  1973. 
"After  a  suitable  time  has  elapsed,  we'll  seek 
to  normalize  thenf"  Another  diplomat  char- 
acterized the  ultimate  U.S.  response  to  the 
tragedy  in  these  word.s:  "It  depends  on  what 
you  mean  by  normal  relations.  I  mean  ovir 
Embassy's  still  there,  everyone  goes  to  work 
In  the  morning,  we  haven't  broken  off  rela- 
tions or  anything  .  .  ,  but  we  expressed  our 
grave  concern." 

conclusion:  "...  a  lower  threshhold" 

When  It  was  over,  there  would  be  a  grow- 
ing sen&e  among  some  iu  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment who  had  worked  through  it  that  the 
tragedy  in  Burundi  had  been  unique  In  many 
ways.  Not  only  was  the  human  cost  extraor- 
dinary, the  savagery  shocking,  the  suffer- 
ing still  so  deep.  It  had  also  been  one  of 
those  rare  episodes  in  recent  American  for- 
eign policy  in  nhich  the  Oiitensible  humani- 
tarian concern  of  the  United  States  had  not  ■ 
collided  with  competing  interests.  In  Bang- 
ladesh, the  human  disaster  had  been  sub- 
ordinated to  Washington's  relationship  with 
Pakistan  and  the  tangled  secret  diplomacy 
with  Peking.  In  Blafra,  relief  seemed  choked 
not  only  by  the  politics  of  a  civil  war,  but 
also  by  a  State  Department  policy  which 
placed  more  value  on  good  relations  with  the 
regime  in  Federal  Nigeria.  Yet  there  appeared 
to  be  no  comparable  Interests  In  Burundi  to 
weigh  against  the  human  factor. 

Without  these  customary  rationalizations, 
the  questions  left  by  the  Burundi  policy 
seemed  all  the  more  disturbing.  Why  then 
did  the  United  States  persist  so  long  in  a 
futile  diplomacy?  Why  were  the  coffee  sanc- 
tions and  human  rights  memorandum  so 
gUby  spurned?  Why  was  U.S.  "displeasure," 
when  it  finally  came,  so  furtive?  Why  had 
this  nation  never  spoken  out  publicly  to  de- 
plore the  murder  of  a  quarter  million  people? 

In  part,  the  answer  lies  In  the  fact  that 
International  law  and  the  human  rights  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  Government 
mattered  so  little  In  the  crisis.  There  was 
no  procedure,  no  routine,  to  Insure  early 
consideration  In  the  policy  process  of  the 
logic  and  concerns  finally  thrust  before  the 
decision-makers  late  In  August  in  the  human 
rlght.s  memorandum.  Those  responsible  for 
American  policy  In  a  major  crisis  of  human 
rights  seemed  basically  unconcerned  about 
their  country's  obligations  under  Interna- 
tional law — while  those  In  the  Legal  Ad- 
visor's Office  who  were  conversant  with — 
and  concerned  about — such  obligations  en- 
Joyed  no  real  role  in  policy-making. 

The  human  rights  memorandum  had  posed 
perplexing  Issues.  To  uphold  human  rights 
only  where  there  were  no  "political  con- 
straints" suggested  a  double  standard  of  In- 
ternational Justice  for  strong  and  weak  na- 
tions, with  a  special  burden  for  African  coun- 
tries. For  the  Hutu  who  died  by  the  tens 
of  thousands  at  its  hand,  however,  the  Oov- 
ernment  of  Burundi  was  strong  enough.  And 
to  deplore  their  slaughter  was  to  speak  for 
the  weak. 

There  was  also  the  troubling  question  of 
why  the  United  SUtes  should  have  spoken 
out  or  adopted   sanctions  against  Burundi 


when  130  other  governments  were  unwilling 
to  confront  the  crisis.  A  nation  which  saw 
Itself,  ih  Vietnam  and  elsewhere,  too  long 
shouldering  an  International  role  alone  might 
be  unready  to  take  such  a  lead.  However,  the 
issue  in  Burundi  was  never  intervention.  It 
was  dissociation  from  a  regime  committing 
genocide.  Other  nations  did  not  supply  65% 
of  the  foreign  exchange  income  of  that  re- 
gime. Ultimately,  nioreover,  the  question 
comes  back  to  International  law.  The  United 
States  had  solemn  obligations,  regardless  of 
the  compliance  of  others.  But  these  questions 
were  scarcely  pondered  by  an  American  gov- 
ernment in  the  summer  of  1972. 

There  was  little  understanding  in  State  of 
the  U.S.  responsibility  in  Burundi  stemming 
from  the  coffee  trade.  The  same  officials  who 
saw  the  genocide  as  mainly  a  Belgian  concern 
because  of  Belgian  aid  to  Burundi  somehow 
could  not  see  in  the  same  light  the  millions 
of  dollars  supporting  the  Micomt}ero  regime 
from  U.S.  coffee  purchases.  Again,  while  the 
State  Department  shunned  coffee  sanctions 
as  "Involvement,"  it  could  also  be  argued  that 
an  embargo  would  have  accompliihed  quite 
the  opposite — an  end  to  de  facto  American 
backing  of  one  side  in  a  tribal  conflict.  But 
then,  there  were  apparently  critictil  miscon- 
ceptions, never  recognized  or  corrected,  about 
the  embargo  authority  available  to  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  real  im- 
pact of  a  coffee  embargo  on  Burundi.  There 
was  also  among  key  State  Department  of- 
ficials, a  facile  assumption  of  American  cor- 
porate insensitlvity  to  human  suffering — an 
assumption  that  was  never  critically  exam- 
ined. 

There  were  larger  institutional  problems 
mirrored  in  each  of  these  failures.  "Do  you 
know  of  any  official,"  a.sked  one  officer, 
"whose  career  has  been  advanced  because  he 
spoke  out  for  human  rights?"  There  Is  the 
suggestion  in  much  of  what  happened  in  the 
Burundi  policy  that  Initiatives  were  stifled 
not  only  by  ignorance,  but  by  the  conformity 
and  the  personal  caution  nurtured  in  a  career 
bureaucracy.  Officials  who  saw  the  failure 
of  a  Nyerere  or  Mobutu  to  speak  out  as  "gall- 
ing" or  "despicable"  saw  no  similar  outrage 
in  American  silence — or  If  they  did,  never 
said  so.  How  different  the  story  might  have 
been,  and  how  much  more  hopeful,  had  there 
been  a  lively  debate  within  the  Government 
on  the  coffee  proposal  and  human  rights 
memorandum,  or  on  the  UN  reports,  or  the 
strategy  of  relying  on  the  OAU,  regardless  of 
the  decisions  finally  taken. 

But  looming  over  all  this  was  the  convic- 
tion In  the  African  Bureau  that  avoiding  the 
disapproval  of  African  states  was  more  im- 
portant than  the  human  lives  or  the  inter- 
national legal  issues  In  Burundi.  Some  in 
the  Government  would  afterward  character- 
ize the  policy  In  terms  of  this  overarching 
concern  with  one's  "clients " — that  Melady 
"wouldn't  sacrifice  the  good  relations  he'd 
built  up,"  or  that  Newsom  wouldn't  "blot 
his  copy  book  with  the  Africans."  Perhaps 
the  one  hopeful  precedent  in  the  Burundi 
crisis  was  the  courage  of  the  UN  Secretariat 
to  reject  such  client  pressures.  Though  they 
might  have  faced  an  angry  African  constit- 
uency which  can  be  jjowerful  in  the  General 
Assembly,  Messrs.  Morse  and  Waldheim  did 
move  to  send  UN  missions  to  Burundi  and 
spoke  out  honestly  on  some  of  the  findings. 

There  seems  no  easy  resolution  to  this  con- 
flict of  interests  between  client  governments 
and  human  costs.  The  State  Department's 
concern  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  Ameri- 
can paternalism  or  interference  in  a  foreign 
struggle,  and  to  spare  an  Impoverished,  ne- 
glected continent  any  embarrassment  that 
might  further  isolate  it,  may  have  reflected 
an  authentic  sensitivity  to  the  problems  of 
race  in  world  affairs.  But  the  price  of  this 
self-impo.sed  inhibition  in  Burundi  was  too 
high.  In  failing  to  come  to  grips  vrith  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  in  Burundi,  as  Con- 
gressman Rarick  suggested,  the  United  States 


only  further  damaged  the  credibility  of  its 
support  for  human  rights  among  the  sup. 
pressed  black  majorities  In  white-ruled 
Southern  Africa.  It  was  a  tragic  contra- 
diction to  ignore  the  murder  of  a  quarter 
million  Africans  in  order  to  avoid  harmiiiB 
Africa,  ^ 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  failure  in  all  this 
was  that  the  policy-making  process  In  the 
U.S.  Government,  and  the  authority  of  the 
President  and  his  senior  advisors,  offered  no 
redress  from  decisions  taken  in  the  African 
Bureau.  Not  only  were  alternative  proposals 
shunted  aside  in  the  SUte  Department.  The 
officials  ultimately  responsible  for  American 
foreign  policy  left  the  Burundi  crisis  to  a 
bureaucracy  ensnared  in  a  parochial  view  of 
the  disaster.  A  Secretary  of  State  who  in  1968, 
as  the  human  right  memorandum  reminded 
its  readers,  had  "strongly  urged  more  Involve- 
ment by  the  U.S.  Government  In  interna- 
tional human  rights  problems"  found  little 
to  interest  him  in  the  Burundi  crisis  in  1972. 
The  White  House  also  acquiecsed  in  State 
Department  policy,  choosing  not  to  invoke 
its  authority  on  behalf  of  considerations  of 
human  rights. 

'With  the  exception  of  Senators  Tunney 
and  Kennedy,  the  Congress  failed  utterly  iu 
the  crisis.  The  American  press,  after  the 
sensation  of  a  few  repiorts,  forgot  the  mur- 
ders In  Burundi.  No  one  was  Interested  in  re- 
porting for  long,  complained  The  Economist, 
"the  dreadful,  monotonous  statistics  of  a 
seemingly  endless  tribal  purge."  Those  in 
the  Government  disturbed  by  the  policy  saw 
here,  as  in  other  cases,  press  coverage  and 
public  pressure  as  a  necessary  and  crucial 
spur  to  policy-makers  who  otherwise  simply 
would  not  act.  "If  the  press  were  back  here 
sayliig,  'Look,  th<?re're  people  being  killed.'  ' 
said  one  official,  "then  you'd  have  had  people 
here  in  the  Department  saying,  'Look,  we 
gotta  do  something  about  this.' "  There 
were  others  in  the  State  Department,  now- 
ever,  who  saw  the  press  and  public  opinion 
here,  once  again  as  in  other  cases,  as  an  irri- 
tation. Outsiders  always  wanted  to  do  more, 
argued  one  policy-maker,  when  they  did  not 
understand  that  the  opposition  of  Africsn 
states«,and  the  Burundi  Government  made 
that  impossible.  For  these  officials,  a  gr.jatar 
public  outcry  might  only  have  reinforced 
their  Inertia. 

In  th»i  spring  of  1973,  a  year  after  it  all 
started,  the  United  Nations  was  again  re- 
ceiving reports  of  genocide  in  Burundi. 
"They're  still  killing  them,"  said  one  UN 
official,  "only  more  quietly  and  slowly."  At 
the  end  of  May,  the  State  Department  had 
intelligence  that  the  Micombero  regime  was 
"doubling  the  size  of  its  army,"  and  charging 
a  conspiracy  among  Hutu  refugees.-  There 
were  press  reports  that  the  Burundi  Govern- 
ment was  still  withholding  relief  from  tlie 
victims  of  the  1972  disaster. 

To  what  his  own  Disaster  Relief  Office  had 
called  the  worst  human  catastrophe  of  the 
year.  Secretary  Rogers  devoted  one  paragraph 
In  the  743  pages  of  his  formal  report  on  for- 
eign policy  for  1972.  Weeks  later,  President 
Nixon's  Foreign  Policy  Report  to  the  Con- 
gress contained  a  paragraph,  reproduced  at 
the  end  of  this  report,  which  observed  th.nt 
"countries  have  a  right  to  take  positions  of 
conscience,"  and  gently  chlded  the  Africans 
for  not  speaking  out.  But  the  United  States 
has  still  not  uttered  a  single  public  word  to 
describe  the  Immensity  of  the  crime  against 
humanity  in  Bunmdl — or  to  condemn  it. 

In  the  State  Etepartment  there  were  nunors 
of  a  hlgh-lev»I  National  Security  Council  re- 
view of  humanitarian  factors  in  U.S.  prlioy 
"In  the  light  of  the  Burundi  and  Bangladesh 
disasters."  "In  the  wake  of  Burundi,"  said  a 
legal  officer,  "there  is  now  a  much  lower 
threshold  at  which  the  question  of  effective 
action  ...  is  raised."  But  there  would  be  no 
easy  answers  In  terms  of  "thresholds"  or  in 
NSC  reviews  to  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  In  the  Burundi  crisis.  Until  human 
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costs  in  international  affairs  come  to  be  as 
Important  as  any  other  interest — a  difficult 
and  complex  change  in  the  people  as  well  as 
in  the  Institutions  of  government — it  could 
I'll  happen  again. 

Department  of  State. 

The  Legal  Adviser. 

August  23,  1972. 
Memorandum    of   Law — U.S.    Governments 

Obligations     Regarding     Human     Rights 

OF  Individuals  Outside  the  United  States 

This  memorandum  Is  designed  to  meet  a 
need  (evident  in  recent  messages  to  and  from 
the  field)  for  a  general  awareness  of  the  cur- 
rent obligations  of  the  U.S.  Government  in 
the  area  of  human  rights. 

Historically,  international  controversy  has 
been  generated  by  the  conflicting  principles 
of  international  law  that  one  state  should  not 
intervene  In  the  internal  affairs  of  another 
and  that  states  should  promote  International 
respect  for  human  rights.  This  Issue  is  an 
extremely  important  one  for  the  African 
Bureau  because  of  the  high  Incidence  of  well 
publicized  human  rights  problems  on  the 
continent  and  the  great  sensitivity  of  African 
nations  with  respect  to  actions  by  other 
states  regarded  as  intervention  In  internal  af- 
fairs. 

Beginning  with  the  Atlantic  Charter  Is- 
sued August  14,  1941,  which  asserted  respect 
for  human  rights  to  be  an  Allied  goal  In 
World  War  II,  there  has  been  a  steady  de- 
velopment of  the  International  recognition  of 
international  obligations  to  promote  respect 
for  human  rights.  This  development  has 
brought  about  a  corresponding  erosion  of 
the  concept  that  a  state  possessed  exclusive 
discretion  over  matters  relating  to  the 
treatment  of  its  own  nationals.  The  Pre- 
amble of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
notes  that  we  are  "determined  to  reaffirm 
faith  in  fundamental  human  rights.  In  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  per- 
sons. .  .  ."  Article  I  states  that  one  of  the 
UN's  purposes  is  "In  promoting  and  encour- 
aging respect  for  human  rights.  .  .  ."  Article 
55(c)  Imposes  a  substantive  International 
obligation  upon  UN  members  (albeit  one  of 
nuclear  scope)  to  "promote'.  .  .  \tniversal 
respect  for,  and  observance  of,  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without 
distinction  as  a  race,  sex,  language,  or  reli- 
gion." In  Article  56  "All  members  pledge 
themselves  to  take  Joint  and  separate  actions 
In  cooperation  with  the  Organization  for  the 
achievement  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
Article  55." 

Unlike  the  Charter,  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights,  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  In  1948  with  U.S.  support,  did 
not  purport  to  Impose  legal  obligations. 
Rather  it  constituted  an  effort  to  establish 
goals  towards  which  UN  members  could 
strive  in  pursuit  of  their  obligations  imder 
Articles  55(c)  and  56  to  promote  universal 
respect  for  and  observance  of  human  rights. 
Despite  the  non-binding  character  of  the 
Declaration,  it  has  proven  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal authoritative  compendium  of  human 
rights,  with  portions  of  it  appearing  in  the 
constitutions  of  over  thirty  countries  and 
numerous  International  agreements  includ- 
ing the  charters  of  the  European  Court  and 
Commission  of  Human  Rights  and  the  OAS 
Commission  of  Human  Rights.  It  is  fre- 
quently cited  in  UN  Resolutions  regarding 
South  Africa  and  Namibia.  In  the  latter  re- 
gard, the  U.S.  Government  has  recently 
called  upon  American  firms  doing  business 
in  Namibia  to  conform  their  employment 
practices  to  the  provisions  of  the  Declaration. 
Bilaterally,  the  U.S.  Government  cited  the 
Declaration  last  year  in  criticizing  the  Soviet 
Union's  policy  of  preventing  Soviet  Jews 
from  emigrating. 

A  cursory  glance  at  the  Declaration  shows 
that  Its  application  is  not  limited  to  actions 
and  policies  of  Southern  African  states.  Ar- 
ticle 6  states  that  "No  one  shall  be  subjected 


to  torture  or  to  cruel,  inhumane  or  degrading 
treatment  or  punishment."  Article  9  says 
"No  one  shall  be  subjected  to  arbitrary  ar- 
rest, detention  or  exile."  Article  13(2)  states 
"Everyone  has  the  right  to  leave  any  coun- 
try, including  his  own,  and  to  return  to  his 
country."  Article  15  says  "(1)  Everyone  has 
Che  right  to  a  nationality,  (2)  no  one  shall 
be  arbitrarily  deprived  of  his  national- 
ity. .  .  ."  Article  17  states  "No  one  shall  be 
arbitrarily  deprived  of  his  property."  etc. 

Prior  to  assuming  their  respective  offices, 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Legal  Adviser, 
as  members  of  the  Special  Committee  of  Law- 
yers of  the  President's  Commission  for  the 
Observance  of  Human  Rights  Year  1968. 
strongly  urged  more  Involvement  by  the  U.S. 
Government  in  International  human  rights 
problems.  (See:  "A  Report  In  Support  of  the 
Treaty-making  Power  of  the  United  States 
m  Human  Rights  Matters,  October  1969  ") 

Reflective  of  the  recent  growth  of  Inter- 
national human  rights  law  Is  general  agree- 
ment within  the  international  legal  com- 
munity that  transgressions  of  human  rights 
are  not  matters  within  a  state's  exclusive 
domestic  jurisdiction  and  accordingly,  that 
the  principle  of  non-intervention  in  In- 
ternal affairs  does  not  bar  one  state  from 
taking  action  designed  to  promote  respect  for 
human  rights  in  anotlier.  It  is  recognized, 
however,  that  on  occasion  overriding  political 
constraints  may  dictate  Inaction  or  restraint 
on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Government  despite 
certain  instances  of  blatant  disregard  of 
htiman  rights  by  another  government. 
Though  such  inaction  with  regard  to  a  hu- 
man rights  disaster  iu  one  state  would  ap- 
pear to  erode  the  U.S.  Government's  ability 
to  pronounce  convincingly  upon  human 
rights  problems  In  another  political  realities 
may  be  expected  to  produce  uneven  responses 
in  this  area  for  the  foreseeable  future.  On 
the  other  hand  while  inaction  in  the  face  of 
a  human  rights  crisis  might  be  rationalized 
on  the  grounds  of  political  expediency,  such 
expediency  cannot  justify  U.S.  action  rein- 
forcing disregard  for  human  rights,  since  this 
would  violate  the  U.S.  Government's  Inter- 
national legal  obligations.  A  hv-pothetical  ex- 
ample of  this  distinction  might  arise  In  the 
event  of  a  foreign  leaders  severe  reaction 
to  American  press  criticism  of  his  policy  of 
publicly  torturing  prisoners.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances. It  would  be  permissible  for  the 
Department,  for  practical  considerations  to 
Instruct  our  Ambassador  to  dissociate  the 
U.S.  Government  from  American  press  com- 
ment. It  would  not  be  defensible  however, 
for  the  Ambassador  to  assure  the  foreign 
leader  that  the  U.S.  Government  regarded 
the  treatment  of  prisoners,  however  extraor- 
dinary as  an  exclusively  internal  affair 
within  the  foreign  state.  Since  any  such  as 
surance  would  reinforce  the  inhumane  penal 
policies  of  the  foreign  leader.  It  would  be 
contrary  to  the  U.S.  Government's  obligations 
under  international  law  in  the  field  of  hu- 
man rights. 

conclusion 

The  U.S.  Government  has  a  legal  obliga- 
tion to  promote  respect  for  human  rights. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  specificity  of  such 
obligations,  it  may  be  easier  In  the  foresee- 
able future  to  determine  which  actions  the 
U.S.  cannot  take  than  those  it  should  take. 
Nevertheless,  one  must  recognize  that  legal 
obligations  In  this  area  are  a  reality    (not 
just  theoretical  language)  that  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  devising  and  executing  policy. 
B.  Keith  Huffman, 
Assistant     Legal     Adviser,    for    African 
Affairs, 

Hearings  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  June  23,  1972,  on  the  Con- 
firmation OF  Robert  L.  Yost  (Calif.)  as 
Ambassador  to  Burundi 
Chairman.  Would  you  stale  your  experi- 
ence .  .  .  ?  Are  vou  related  to  Charles  Yost? 


Mr.  Yost.  No,  sir.  ,  .  .  Served  in  Army  for 
three  years  beginning  in  1942.  Ended  up  in 
Europe  as  a  prisoner  Interrogator.  Left  Arinv 
in  1946  and  entered  the  foreign  service  that 
same  year.  Served  at  the  Embassy  In  Madrid, 
In  the  Counsel  General  at  Antwerp,  spent  a 
year  at  Harvard  on  Economic  Trade,  was  in 
Leopoldville  from  1953  to  1955,  spent  three 
years  in  the  Philippines  in  Cebu  as  Consul, 
three  years  in  Paris  on  UIS,  was  with  delega- 
tion to  OECK.  and  was  in  Addis  Abada  for 
four  years  as  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission. 

Chairman.  Have  you  ever  been  in  Burundi? 

Mr.  Yost.  Yes.  For  a  few  hours  in  1954. 

Chairman.  1954? 

Senator  McGce.  We  can't  blame  it  on  you 
then? 

Chairman.  We  have  been  hearing  a  lot 
about  activities  down  there.  Some  of  them 
sound  very  ominous  about  the  civil  strife. 
Could  you  tell  us  a  little  bit  about  that? 

Mr.  Yost.  Well,  Sir.  this  Is  something  that 
I  am  obviously  going  to  have  to  look  into 
very  closely  when  I  get  there.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  serious  reports  ...  in  the 
iiewspaper.s  .  .  .  We  should  know  more  about 
the  extent  and  nature  of  the  problems  once 
the  mission  sent  by  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations  completes  its  look  at 
what  can  be  done  there  as  far  as  humani- 
tarian assistance  "to  victims  of  the  cities  is 
concerned. 

Chairman.  How  large  is  Burundi?  How 
many  peopU  are  there? 

Mr".  Yost.  Somewhere  over  three  and  a  half 
million. 

Chairman.  It  isn't  large  geographically? 

Mr.  Yost.  No,  sir. 

Chairman.  Is  It  rich  agricultural  land? 

Mr.  Yost.  The  land  Is  very  mountainous 
and  virtually  all  the  viable  soil  is  t>eing  used 
for  crops. 

Chairman.  Are  these  strifes  between  tribes? 

Mr.  Yost.  Essentially  over  a  period  of  time 
both  before  and  after  independence  there 
has  been  a  schism,  a  strife  between  princi- 
pal tribes  in  the  country.  The  Tutsi,  who 
have  been  there  for  several  hundred  yeara. 
who  came  from  the  North,  are  pastoral  peo- 
ple, who  assumed  a  dominant  position  from 
very  early  In  that  time;  over  the  Hxitu, 
who  constitute  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

Chairman.  And  is  this  strife  Important  po- 
litically, is  that  the  source  of  it.  or  is  it  re- 
ligious? 

Mr.  Yost.  No.  It  is  religious,  it  is  yes.  po- 
litical. 

Chairman.  Completely  political? 

Mr.  Yost.  Yes,  for  control. 

Chairman.  Control  of  the  government? 

Mr.  Yost.  Yes.  sir. 

Chairman.    What    ;s    Its    relations    with 
^Rwanda   today,  are  they   in   any  way  asso- 
ciated? 

Mr.  Yost.  No,  they  are  two  independent 
countries  since  1962.  They  were  both  admin- 
istered by  Belgium  under  a  United  Nations 
trusteeship  .  .  .  and  prior  to  that  under  a 
League  of  Nation  mandate.  Both  were  former 
German  colonies. 

Senator  McGee.  I  don't  envy  you  in  what 
you  are  walking  into.  We  were  the  6rst  United 
States  Senators  ever  to  visit  Burundi. 

Mr.  Yost.  Yes.  I  recall. 

Senator  McGee.  A  year  ago.  And  that  was 
happenstance  because  we  were  barred  from 
Uganda  since  they  were  in  trouble  at  that 
time,  but  we  put  it  to  good  use  in  Bujum- 
bura. But  then,  I  mean  everyone  was  walkmc 
on  eggs,  this  is  going  to  blow.  They  didn't 
mention  the  short  ones  out  iovtd  and  they 
were  afraid  this  was  coming,  perhaps  longer 
in  this  Instance  than  they  anticipated  a  year 
ago  last  February.  It  Is  a  brutal  sort  of  situ- 
ation. 

I  gathered  from  our  Impression  there  that 
the  Tutsis.  who  ere  the  tall  ones,  are  perhap.- 
more  gifted  in  administration  abilities  and 
ihLs  sort  of  thing  and  other  advantages  they 
have  liad.  that  the  short  ones  have  lived  close 
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to  the  land  much  lonpor  and  have  not  had 
the  advantage  of  some  educational  oppor- 
tunities or  other  traits  that  have  helped  keep 
them  lower,  even  though  what  is  their  per- 
centape,  85  percent  of  the  population? 

Mr.  Yost.  That  is  right. 

Senator  McGee.  And  this  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue with  the  bnitality  between  them.  We 
saw  people  whose  leps  had  been  cut  off  be- 
cause they  were  the  tnll  ones.  They  simply 
wanted  to  equalize  the  size;  peoples  whose 
ears  had  been  cut  off  on  the  other  side  be- 
cause they  hoard  too  much.  It  is  a  .<-ad  tratic 
situation  and  it  is  one  of  the  illustrations  of 
a  country  that  i.s  going  well  economically  In 
terms  of  having  something  to  live  off  of,  In- 
liudiiig  the  Folgcrs  Coffee  Co.,  but  It  still 
can't  resolve  this  historic  cleavage  between 
the.se  two  except  by  force.  So  you  are  going 
Into  a  hot  one. 

CHAn»MAN.  Well  If  he  gets  Into  trouble  he 
ran  go  down  and  Mr.  Carter  (nominee  for 
Ambassador  to  Tanzania)  will  help  him 
out  .  .  . 

Senator  McGee.  Carter  can  speak  for  the 
tall  ones  and  you  speak  for  tlie  short  ones 
rnd  we  will  have  a  happy  ccmpromise.  I 
have  no  questions. 

Senator  AncFV.  No  questions. 

Chatuman.  Well,  I  wish  you  well.  That  Is 
a  very  good  proposal  but  yon  ha\-c  hr.d  your 
experience  in  Ethiopia  and  yi>\\  are  familiar 
with  the  area.  .  . 

Mr.  YO.ST.  Yes,  sir,  Ethiopia  and  the  Congo. 

CHAniMAN.  Do  we  have  any  AID  programs 
In  Burundi,  that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Yost.  We  have  a  .<;mr\ll  AID  program 
there  that  I  believe  last  year  ran  in  Uie 
neighborhocd  of  C4OC.000.  A  large  part  of 
this  is  PL-480. 

CHAn!M.\N.  Do  I  understand  that  the  Folger 
Coifee  Co.  owrs  the  plantatior.s? 

Mr.  Yost.  They  don't  own  the  p!antation.s. 
the  sytem  works  differently,  but  we  take 
iihout  80  percent  of  their  coffee  export  and 
this  is  their  major  export. 

Chahitiian'.  Well,  do  you  have  anythlr.g  you 
would  like  to  advise  the  Ccnimittee  ai>o"ut? 

Mr.  Yo.st  JIo,  sir. 

Chairman.  Oive  us  any  advice? 

Mr.  Yost.  No.  I  am  very  pleased  and  dc- 
liphted  at  the  nomination. 

Chairman.  Aliright,  tliauk  you  very  much. 

Hon.  Ejward  M.  Kennedy. 
Chairman,  Siibcommiitee  OJi  Rejugees,  U.S. 
Scnati'.Wushiugton.D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Chauiman:  The  Secretary  h;is 
abked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  July  31 
requesting  Infcrmation  about  American 
viev.s  and  policies  in  rejjard  lo  developments 
in  Burundi. 

The  Administration  shares  your  concern 
over  events  m  BurunJI.  a  tragedy  which  the 
Department  of  Slate  has  been  closely  fol- 
lowing. We  have  exprejsed  our  concern  to 
the  Government  of  Burundi,  to  other  Afri- 
can governments  and  to  officials  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Organization  tit 
African  Unity.  However,  we  have  avoided 
taking  a  public  position  for  fear  that  it 
might  Jeopardize  the  catalytic  and  suppor- 
tive cfiorts  we  ;ire  making. 

As  we  understand  the  BuruncU  situation. 
a  rebellion  by  plements  ol  the  Hutu  people 
during  the  v/eek  of  May  1  triggered  a  reac- 
tion by  the  ruling  Tutsi  who  feared  losing 
their  dominant  position  and  their  11-. es  as 
the  Tutsi  had  in  Rwanda  in  the  early  six- 
ties. The  subsequent  arrests  and  executions, 
which  the  Burundi  Government  claimed 
only  involved  those  guilty  of  revolution 
again:  t  the  state,  are  alleged  to  have  in- 
cluded large  numbers  of  Hutu  government 
leaders,  Iniellectuals,  secondary  school  chil- 
dreii.  common  workers  and  peasants. 

The  United  States  was  the  first  govern- 
ment to  extend  relief  to  the  victims  of  tiiis 
crisis  by  allocating  $100,000  to  our  Embassy 
for  the  purcha.se  of  ambulances,  food,  blan- 


kets, medicines  and  cooking  utensils.  In  ad- 
dition, our  Embassy  associated  with  the  Em- 
bassies of  Belgium,  Great  Britain.  Rwanda, 
Switzerland,  West  Germany,  and  Zaire  In 
supporting  the  demarche  presented  to  the 
Government  of  Burundi  by  the  dean  of  the 
diplomatic  corps,  the  Papal  Nuncio,  calling 
lor  a  return  to  peace  and  an  end  to  reprisals. 
Anticipating  that  the  Burundi  question 
w?uld  be  considered  at  the  June  summit  of 
tlio  OAU,  prior  to  that  meeting,  we  discussed 
the  crisis  with  the  government's  of  Ethiopia, 
Rwanda,  ar.d  Zaire  and  with  the  F»resident 
and  Secretarj'-General  of  the  OAU.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  OAU.  however,  chose  not  to  inter- 
vene in  v/hat  they  considered  to  be  the  in- 
terna! affairs  of  another  African  state. 

We  consulted  with  UN  officials  to  ascer- 
tain what  that  organization  could  usefully 
do.  On  June  22,  a  three-man  misKlon  sent 
by  Secretary-General  Waldheim  reached 
Burundi  to  investigate  the  requirements  of 
humanitarian  assistance  and  also,  privately, 
to  assess  the  general  situation  and  convey  a 
message  of  cor.cem  to  President  Micombero. 
We  have  not  seen  the  report  submitted  to 
the  Secretary-General,  but  we  know  that  the 
Governmpnt  of  Burundi  reported  80.000  dead 
and  estimated  that  S8  million  would  be  need- 
ed for  immediate  relief  requirements.  The 
Secretary-General  subsequently  issued  a 
statemerit  which  -soted  that  "the  proportlojis 
of  tlie  human  tragedy  which  the  people  of 
Burundi  are  experiencing  are  staggering." 
With  respect  to  Burundi's  request  for  relief 
assistance.  Waldheim  announced  that  "the 
United  Nations  system  must  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  a.s.sure  the  ii.ternational  community, 
and  donors  in  particular,  that  a.ssistance  will 
reach  the  entire  population  and  benefit  the 
country  as  a  whole." 

Partly  to  satisfy  this  requirement,  the  UN 
sent  a  second  mission  in  late  July.  We  hope 
that  the  mission  made  it  clear  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Burundi  that  relief  aid  will  have  to 
be  equitably  distributed.  International  Orga- 
nizations have  previously  had  difficulty  in 
securing  appropriate  cwperatlon  with  hu- 
manitarian efforts  In  Burundi.  Early  in  the 
current  crisis.  UNICEP  and  UNDP  vehicles 
were  commandeered  by  the  Government  for 
Internal  security  use.  Tlie  International  Red 
Cross  fo\<nd  Itself  unable  to  gain  freedom  of 
access  to  all  rarts  of  the  country  and  all 
elements  of  the  population  and  has  with- 
drawn its  staff  ajid  supplies.  Catholic  Relief 
Services  is  continuing  Its  operations  within 
Burundi. 

The  Uiiited  St.ites  is  prepared  to  contribute 
further  to  emergency  relief  in  Burundi  b\it 
there  must  be  adequate  gu^.rantees  that  the 
relief  will  benefit  directly  those  requiring  it. 

In  the  states  neighboring  Burundi,  the  ref- 
ugee prcblem  has  become  more  acute.  The 
United  States  has  cpres-sed  its  concern  about 
the  refugee  problem  and  about  the  situation 
within  Bu.rundl  to  the  Governments  of 
Rwanda.  Tanzania  and  Zaire.  The  Presidents 
of  Zaire  and  Taiizanla  subsequently  met  with 
Pre.  itlent  Mironibero  and  tlie  President  of 
Rwanda  received  Foreign  Minister  Simban- 
aniye.  We  hope  that  these  contacts  will  pro- 
duce initiatives  which  will  invohe  Burundi's 
neighbors  and  other  African  states  in  coop- 
erative efforts  to  provide  asiisiance  and  as- 
sure peace. 

In  the  mcan'.ime.  public  and  private  or- 
gaiii/aticus  are  caring  for  the  refugees  along 
Burundi's  borders.  The  United  States  has 
given  an  emergency  allocation  of  $50,000  to 
the  Catholic  Relief  Service  to  he^p  the  Bur- 
undi refugees  iix  East  Zaire  and  will  further 
supplement  the  efforts  of  the  aiylum  coun- 
tries. UNHCR  and  other  relief  agencies  as 
additional  needs  are  irlentified. 

The  Department  of  State  will  continue  to 
ncek  opportunities  to  contribute  to  ihe  alle- 
viation of  human  suffering  and  the\estora- 
tion  of  peace  in  Bunmdi.  ^ 

I  hope  that  this  infcrmation  has  been  re- 
sponsive to  your  inquiry.  I  v.ould  be  pleased 
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to  arrange  for  an  officer  of  the  Bureau  of 
African  Affairs  to  brief  you  and  your  staff  if 
you  have  further  questions. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  M.  Abshire, 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 

August  18,  1973. 

Hon.  J.  W.  PULBBIGHT. 

Ctiairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Ma.  Chaikman:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  respond  to  your  letter  of  June  15 
requesting  comments  on  Senate  Resolutions 
315,  316,  and  317  on  civil  strife  in  Burundi. 
The  Administration  has  been  closely  fol- 
lowing the  recent  events  in  Burundi.  As  v.e 
undersUnd  the  situation,  a  reiaellion  by  ele- 
ments of  the  Hutu  people  during  the  week 
of  May  1  triggered  a  reaction  by  the  ruling 
Tutsi  who  feared  losing  their  dominant  posi- 
tion and  their  lives  as  the  Tutsi  had  in 
Rwanda  in  the  early  sixties.  The  subsequent 
arrests  and  executions,  which  the  Burundi 
Government  claimed  eiUy  liivolved  tiiose 
guilty  of  revolution  against  the  state,  are  al- 
leged to  have  included  large  numoers  of 
Hutu  government  leaders,  iutellectuals,  sec- 
ondary school  children,  comraon  workers  and 
peasants. 

The  United  States  was  the  first  govern- 
ment to  extend  relief  to  the  vic'oims  of  this 
crisis  by  allocating  $100,000  to  our  Embassy 
for  the  purchase  of  ambulances,  fi>od  blan- 
kets, medicines  and  cooking  uter^sils.  In  addi- 
tion, our  Embassy  as.sociated  with  the  Em- 
bassies of  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Rwanda, 
Switzerland,  West  Germany,  and  Z.Tire  in 
supporting  the  demarche  presented  to  the 
Government  of  Burundi  by  the  dean  of  the 
diplomatic  corps,  the  Papal  Nuncio,  calling 
for  a  return  to  peace  and  an  end  to  reprisals. 
Anticipating  that  the  Burundi  question 
would  be  considered  at  the  June  summit  oi" 
the  OAU,  prior  to  that  meeting,  we  discussed 
the  crisis  with  the  governments  of  Ethiopia. 
Rwanda,  and  Zaire  Jind  with  tlie  President 
and  Secretary-General  of  the  OAU.  The 
members  of  the  OAU,  however,  chose  not  to 
intervene  in  what  they  considered  to  be  the 
internal  affairs  of  another  African  state. 

We  then  consulted  with  UN  officials  to 
ascertain  what  that  orgauiriation  could  u.se- 
XuUy  do.  On  June  22,  a  three-man  miision 
t*nt  by  Secretary-General  Waldheim  reached 
Burundi  to  investigate  the  requiremeutjj  of 
humanitarian  assistance  and  also,  privately 
tD  assess  the  general  situation  and  convey 
a  message  of  concern  to  President  Micom- 
'oero.  The  mission  included  a  representative 
of  the  UN  High  Commissioner  tor  Refugees. 
We  have  not  seen  the  rei>ort  submitted  to 
the  Secretary-General,  but  we  know  that  the 
Government  of  Burundi  reported  80,000  dead 
and  estimated  that  $8  niilliou  would  be 
needed  for  immediate  relief  requirements. 
The  Secretary -General  subsequently  issued 
a  statement  which  noted  that  "the  propor- 
tions of  the  human  tragedy  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Burundi  are  experiencing  are  stag- 
|.(ering."  With  respect,  to  Burundi's  request 
for  relief  assistance,  Waldheim  announced 
that  "the  United  Nations  system  muot  be  in 
a  position  to  assure  the  international  com- 
munity, and  donors  in  particular,  that  as- 
sistance will  reach  the  entire  population  and 
benefit  the  country  as  a  whole." 

Partly  to  satisfy  this  requirement,  the  UN 
sent  a  second  mission  in  late  July.  We  hop-e 
that  the  mission  made  it  clear  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Burundi  that  relief  aid  will  have 
to  be  equitably  distributed.  International 
organizations  have  previously  had  difficulty 
in  securing  appropriate  cooperation  with 
humanitarian  efforts  in  Burundi.  Early  in  the 
current  crisis,  UNICEP  and  UNDP  vehicles 
were  commandeered  by  the  Government  for 
internal  security  use.  The  International  Red 
Cross  found  itself  unable  to  gain  freedom 
of  access  to  all  parts  of  the  country  and  all 
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elements  of  the  population  and  has  with- 
drawn its  staff  and  supplies.  Catholic  Relief 
Services  (CBS)  is  continuing  its  operations 
within  Burundi. 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to  contrib- 
ute further  to  emergency  relief  in  Burundi 
but  there  must  be  adequate  guarantees  that 
tlie  relief  will  benefit  directly  those  requir- 
ing it. 

In  the  states  neighboring  Burundi,  tlie 
refugee  problem  has  become  more  acute. 
The  United  States  has  expressed  Its  concern 
about  the  refugee  problem  and  about  the 
situation  within  Birrundi  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  Rwanda.  Tanzania  and  Zpire.  The 
Presidents  of  Zaire  and  Tanzania  subse- 
quently met  with  President  Micombero  and 
the  President  of  Rwanda  received  Foreign 
Minister  Simbananiye.  We  hope  that  these 
contacts  will  produce  initiatives  which  will 
involve  Burundi's  neighbors,  and  other 
African  states  in  cooperative  efforts  to  pro- 
vide assistance  and  assure  peace. 

In  the  meantime,  public  and  private  orga- 
nizations are  caring  for  the  refugees  along 
Burundi's  borders.  The  United  States  has 
given  an  emergency  allocation  of  $50,000  to 
the  Catholic  Relief  Services  to  help  the  Bu- 
rundi refugees  in  East  Zaire  and  will  further 
supplement  tho  efforts  of  the  asylum  coun- 
tries. UNHCR  and  other  relief  agencies  as 
additional  needs  are  Identified. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  the  objec- 
tives of  Senate  Resolutions  315  and  317  have 
been  realized.  With  regard  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 316,  as  already  noted,  the  OAU  decided 
not  to  intervene  in  what  they  considered  .to 
eb  an  internal  Burundi  problem.  Further- 
more, the  United  States  is  not  a  member  of 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity  and. 
therefore,  would  be  in  a  difficult  position  to 
request  an  investigation  by  or  a  report  from 
that  body.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  crisis, 
we  have  discussetf  our  concerns  about  Bu- 
rundi with  key  readers  of  the  OAU.  These 
discussions  have  revealed  a  concern  on  their 
part,  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  specific 
steps  being  taken  by  the  OAU. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration,  there   is   no  objection   to   the 
sutmiission  of  this  report. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  M.  Abshire. 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relation.'^. 

(From.  United  States  Foreign  Policy  1972:  A 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  William 
P.  Rogers,  p.  465]. 

INSXABILITV   IN  BURUNDI 

A  pKilitical  unheaval  in  Burundi  from  April 
to  October  unfortunately  contributed  a  re- 
surgence of  the  chronic  instability  that  has 
plagtied  the  central  African  region  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  A  report  released  by  the  United 
Nations  in  July  said  "the  proportions  of  the 
human  tragedy  which  the  people  of  Burundi 
are  experiencing  are  staggering.  The  Burundi 
Government  Itself  has  reported  that  80,000 
persons  had  died  since  April  29  and  that 
500,000  persons  are  experiencing  great  suf- 
fering." Tlie  tragedy  in  Burundi  also  sent 
thousands  of  refugees  Into  neighboring 
Rwanda,  Zaire,  and  Tanzania,  where  the  local 
governments  have  responded  generously  with 
humanitarian  assistance  aided  by  U.N.  and 
voluntary  agencies.  We  have  been  concerned 
with  tlie  dimensions  of  the  tragedy  as  well 
as  the  questions  of  human  rights  involved 
la  the  events  since  April  29.  We  therefore 
continue  to  support  U.N.  efforts  to  assure 
that  relief  assistance  for  victims  of  the  trag- 
edy is  distributed  equitably  to  all  who  need 
it,  both  inside  Burundi  and  among  refugees 
outside.  (See  section  on  Social  and  Scientific 
Dimensions:  Refugee  and  Migration  Affairs.) 

African  governments  regarded  the  tribal 
conflict  which  sparked  the  tragedy  as  an  in- 
ternal matter  but,  privately,  several  African 


leaders  sought   to  encourage   reconciliation 
among  the  deeply  divided  people. 

(From:  "United  States  Foreign  Policy  for  the 
1970's:  Shaping  a  Durable  Peace" — A  Re- 
port by  President  Richard  Nixon  to  the 
Congress) 

There  also  were  serious  disappointments  in 
1972.  It  would  be  less  tlian  candid  not  to 
mention  them,  for  I  am  sure  they  were  dis- 
appointments, too,  to  Africans  who  are  work- 
ing for  peace  and  justice  on  the  continent. 

The  situation  in  Burundi  posed  a  gentiine 
dilemma  for  us  and  for  African  countries. 
Non-Uiterference  in  the  internal  political  af- 
fairs of  other  countries  is  a  paramount  and 
indispensable  principle  of  international  rela- 
tions. But  countries  have  a  right  to  take 
positions  of  conscience.  We  would  have  ex- 
pected that  the  first  responsibility  for  tak- 
ing such  positions  rested  upon  the  African 
nations,  either  individually  or  collectively. 
The  United  States  urged  African  leaders  to 
address  the  problem  of  the  killings  in  Bu- 
rundi We  provided  humanitarian  assistance, 
impartially,  to  those  who  needed  it  in  Bu- 
rundi or  uho  fied.  All  of  the  African  leaders 
we  spoke  lo  voiced  their  concern  to  us;  some 
rai-sed  it  with  Burtindi's  leaders.  But  ulti- 
mately none  spolce  out  when  these  diplo- 
matic efforts  failed. 

In  Uganda,  the  attacks  on  that  country's 
intellectual  class,  as  well  as  the  expulsion  of 
Asians,  were  deplorable  tragedies.  'The  United 
States  has  provided  refuge  for  some  of  the 
Asians,  wliose  expulsion,  whatever  the  ra- 
tionale, had  racial  implications  which  do  no 
credit  or  service  to  Africa. 

While  events  in  these  two  countries  were 
tragic  in  comparison  with  the  continent's 
other  achievements,  the  ability  of  African 
leaders  to  maintain  independence  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity  while  welding  ethnic  di- 
versity into  nationhood  remains  an  un- 
deniable source  of  real  hope  for  the  future. 

southern    AFRICA 

The  denial  of  basic  rights  to  southern 
Africa's  black  majorities  continues  to  be  a 
concern  for  the  American  people  because  of 
our  belief  in  self-determination  and  racial 
equality. 

Our  views  about  South  Africa's  dehumani- 
zing system  of  apartheid  have  been  expressed 
repeatedly  by  this  Administration  in  the 
United  Nations,  in  other  international 
forums,  and  in  public  statements.  As  I  said 
in  niy  Foreign  Policy  Report  two  years  ago, 
however,  "just  as  we  will  not  condone  the 
violence  to  human  dignity  implicit  lu 
apartheid,  we  cannot  associate  ourselves 
with  those  who  call  for  a  violent  solution  to 
these  problems." 

We  should  also  recognize  that  Sotith 
Africa  is  a  dynamic  society  with  an  ad- 
vanced economy,  whose  continued  growth  re- 
quires raising  the  skills  and  participation 
of  its  non-white  majority.  It  is  particulai-ly 
gratifying  that  some  American  companies 
have  taken  the  lead  in  encouraging  this. 


BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH  TRAINING 
GRANT  AND  FELLOWSHIP  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federation  of  American  Scientists, 
which  represents  over  6.000  leading 
scientists  in  this  country,  held  a  news 
conference  last  Thiu'sday  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  devastating  impact  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  proposed  fiscal  year  1974 
budget  on  biomedical  research  in  this 
country.  Ovei*  nine  Nobel  laureates 
raised  theii'  voices  in  opposition  to  the 
proposed  elimination  of  NIH  research 
training  grants  and  fellowships. 

Mr.  President,  just  2  weeks  ago  the 
Senate    restored    $100    million    to    the 


supplemental  fiscal  year  1973  HEW 
appropriations  bill  for  piuposes  of 
carrying  out  this  Nation's  health  pro- 
grams; $24.1  million  of  that  total  was 
earmarked  for  NIH  research  training 
grants  and  fellow.ships.  That  Senate 
amendment  is  now  a  prime  topic  of 
debate  in  tlie  conference  on  the  supple- 
mental bill.  It  is  m>'  hope  that  the  final 
measure  which  emerges  from  that  con- 
ference will  reflect  a  continuing  com- 
mitment to  the  growth  and  expansion  of 
our  biomedical  research  training  grants 
Tind  fellowship  programs. 

I  ask  unamimous  consent  for  the  full 
text  of  the  letter  from  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists  to  President  Nixou 
be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FrDlTTI.^TTCN   OF  AAirRICAN  SCIENTloTS. 

Washington.  DC.  June  5.  7^";. 
President  Richapd  M.  Ni.iion. 
The  White  House. 
Washingicn.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President;  We  aie  deeply  con- 
cerned about  recent  Federal  decisions  in  the 
funding  of  biomedical  research.  We  know 
that  all  parts  of  the  Federal  budget  for  FT 
1974  are  under  pressure  this  year — and  per- 
haps for  the  coming  years-:— in  the  absence  of 
a  tax  increase.  Therefore,  we  cannot  and  dn 
not  expect  the  funding  for  biomedical  re- 
search to  rise  rapidly  in  the  coming  years. 
But  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  funds 
which  are  available  to  our  discipline  are  allo- 
cated in  a  sensible  way.  r 

We  have  two  fundamental  complaints 
about  this  year's  budget.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Administration's  emphasis  on  "storm- 
ing" a  few  sjiettacular  objectives  Is  tending 
to  disrupt  orderly  research  in  other,  no  less 
important,  areas.  Thus,  at  NIH.  where  60  per 
cent  of  biomedical  research  originates,  in- 
creases for  heart  and  cancer  research  were 
up  substantially  but — in  order  to  keep  the 
NTH  budget  level — corresponding  cuts  were 
made  in  other  fields.  Tills  approach  to  fund- 
ing basic  research — the  notion  that  the 
"cure"  is  or  may  be  around  the  corner  and 
that  throwing  money  directly  at  the  problem 
will  substantially  improve  the  prospects  for 
solution— reflects  the  standard  error  of  non- 
scientists  in  their  contemplation  of  basic  re- 
search. There  would  be  no  harm  in  this  ap- 
proach if  it  did  not  strait  jacket  other  dis- 
ciplines but.  today,  it  does.  And  these  dis- 
ciplines may  well  provide  much  of  the  scien- 
tific infrastructure  necessary  for«he  eventual 
cures. 

Second,  the  Administration  has  taken  the 
view  iliat  fellowship  and  training  grants 
sliould  not  be  offered  henceforth.  It  seems  to 
be  arguing  on  the  basis  of  a  free  enterprise 
ideology  taken  from  business  tliat  market 
forces  will  provide  researchers  in  biomedJchte 
and  that  they  sliould  not  be  given  "careers 
on  a  silver  platter."  But  the  market  for 
Ph.D.'s  is  very  sensitive  to  a  variety  of  fac- 
tors inchidlr.g  the  very  grants  at  issue.  The 
result  of  snarp  fluctuations  in  training 
grants  can  be  to  produce  wide  oscillations  in 
the  supply  of  researchers. 

This  Nation  should  not  risk  disruption  of 
ongoing  researcli — disruption  which  we  can- 
not afford — for  savings  tliat  are  very  smsiU  in 
terms  of  the  health  budget,  much  less  tlie 
entire  budget  ($269  billlonl.  Tlie  question  as 
to  which  of  the  young  scientists  continue 
their  research,  and  under  what  conditions, 
lies  at  the  verj*  nerve  center  of  our  hopes  for 
future  biomedical  progress.  We  need  only  the 
best,  irrespective  of  their  ability  to  pay.  Nor 
is  it  only  a  question  of  whom  to  train,  since 
those  on  training  fellowships  and  post-doc- 
torals  are  often  doing  some  of  their  most  im- 
portant work. 
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We  believe  there  is  and  will  continue  to  be 
R  most  important  role  for  research  training 
and  fellowship  grants,  and  call  for  recon- 
tideration  In  any  fiitnre  budget.  And  we  ask 
that  fuiids  provided  for  this  purpose  by  the 
•"•ongress  we  used  rather  than  vetoed  or 
:inpounded. 

Respectfully, 
•Christian  B.  Aufinsen.     Max  Delbruck. 
•H.    K.    Hartline.    'Arthur    Romberg. 
•  Julius  Axelrod.  •  Marshall  Nlrenberg, 
'WUliam    H.    Stein,    'Albert    Szent- 
Gyorgl,   'Edward  L.  Tatum,  Frank  H. 
Westheimer. 
P.S.  We  have  attached  the  names  of  ap- 
*•  proximately  3.000  biomedical  scientists  who 
lave  Joined  in  our  requests,  In  conjunction 
V  ith  the  6,000  member  Federation  of  Ameri- 
can Scientists. 

FAS  Background 

The  Federation  of  American  Scientists, 
founded  in  1946,  is  a  non-profit  public  inter- 
est lobby  of  scientists  concerned  with  prob- 
li^ms  of  science  and  society. 

Unlike  virtually  all  other  scientific  so- 
cieties, PAS  is  not  a  tax-deductible  organiza- 
tion and  therefore  is  free  to  Influence 
legislation. 

Support  for  the  Federation  Is  derived  pri- 
marily from  $15  membership  dues.  Member- 
thlp  Is  open  to  all  natural  and  social  scientists 
and  engineers,  so  that  an  inierdHclplinary 
point  of  view  can  be  achieved. 

FAS  is  democratically  organized  with  an 
elected  Council  of  26  members.  Constitution- 
ally, the  FAS  Executive  Committee  (com- 
posed of  8  oflicialsi  may  also  issue  pro- 
nouncements consistent  with  FAS  policy. 

Members  of  FAS  participate  In  several 
ways:  they  vote  for  its  officers,  respond  to 
questionnaires,  suggest  Ideas  to  tlie  National 
office,  serve  on  committees  to  Investigate 
special  Issues, "  and  testify  before  Congres- 
sional committees.  In  addition,  FAS  has  a 
network  of  Technical  Advisory  Committees  to 
Influence  Congress  (TACTIC) — a  grass  roots 
organization  of  scientists  who  relay  FAS  In- 
formation to  their  Congressmen. 

The  4,500  membership  of  FAS  Includes 
former  science-related  officials  of  the  highest 
possible  rank  from  the  relevant  government 
agencies,  as  well  as  more  than  25  Nobel 
laureates. 

In  fulfilling  its  role  as  a  conscience  of  the 
scientific  community,  PAS  has  worked  on  a 
variety  of  vital  Issues:  disarmament,  environ, 
ment,  energy,  conversion  to  a  non-mllltary 
economy,  rights  of  scientists,  and  many 
others. 

FAS  public  policy  statements  are  reflected 
In  periodic  press  releases.  In  testimony  before 
Congressional  committees,  and  in  the 
monthly  FAS  Newsletter. 


GENOCIDE:  A  THREAT  TO  ALL 
HUMANITY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  widely  held  misconceptions 
concerning  Hitler's  12-year  reign  of  ter- 
ror is  the  gross  error  that  the  Third 
Reich's  program  of  planned  genocide  had 
as  its  exclusive  victims  Jewish  people 
alone. 

We  could  make  no  more  serious  his- 
torical blunder.  The  mass  murder  of  al- 
most 6  million  Jews  by  Hitler's  hench- 
men is  almost  universal  knowledge.  Civil- 
ized man  condemns  the.se  acts  of  mur- 
derous barbarism  and  mourns  the  tor- 
tured victims.  But  how  many  people 
realize  that  during  these  same  years  Hit- 
ler murdered  7  million  Christians  as  well? 

Nazi  jargon  classified  these  victims  as 
'Christian  subhumans. "  Russians,  Poles. 


Hungarians.  Rumanians,  Yugoslavians, 
and  Czechs — 7  million  of  them,  whose 
veins  did  not  flow  with  "pure  Aryan 
blood,"  were  systematically  and  sadis- 
tically put  to  death. 

The  Senate  and  all  people  must  grasp 
this  fundamental  fact:  Genocide  was  not 
then,  and  it  i«.  not  now,  an  anti-Semitic 
problem;  it  is  antihuman. 

The  roots  of  genocide  are  obvious: 
When  one  group  of  people  make  the  fatal 
presumption  of  judging  any  other  group 
as  mentally,  morally,  or  culturally  in- 
ferior, is  the  isolation,  subjugation,  and 
ultimately  the  elimination  of  the  latter 
group  by  the  former  not  predictable? 
This  progression,  simply  stated,  is  geno- 
cide. 

This  horrendous  policy  is  not  merely 
anti-Semitic  and  anti-Christian,  It  is 
against  all  of  humanity.  We  in  the  Sen- 
ate have  the  means  of  affirming  this  be- 
lief, of  strengthening  the  international 
sanctions  against  genocide.  The  Senate 
can  ratify  the  United  Nations  Conven- 
tion on  Genocide. 

This  Convention  on  Genocide  has  been 
before  the  Senate  for  over  25  years.  An 
entire  generation  of  Americans  has  been 
born  and  come  of  age  in  that  time. 

The  Senate,  and  the  Senate  alone,  must 
accept  full  responsibiUty  for  its  inaction. 
We  must  answer  the  damning  indict- 
ment of  Thoreau : 

None  of  you  could  kill  time  without  In- 
juring eternity. 

We  have  already  killed  too  much  time 
and  dishonored  the  memory  of  almost 
13  million  fellow  human  beings.  Let  the 
Senate  now,  in  1973,  ratify  the  United 
Nations  Convention  on  the  Prevention 
and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Geno- 
cide. 


•  Nobel  laureates. 


REMARKS  OF  SENATOR  HUGHES  AT 
THE  LUTHERAN  GENERAL  HOS- 
PITAL'S FIRST  INTERNATIONAL 
SYMPOSIUM  ON  ALCOHOLISM  AND 
ALCOHOL  PROBLEMS,  IN  CHI- 
CAGO, ILL. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  30,  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  Mr. 
Hughes,  spoke  in  Chicago  at  the  Lu- 
theran General  Hospital's  First  Interna- 
tional Symposium  on  Alcoholism  and  Al- 
cohol Problems.  His  subject  was  alcohol, 
which  he  characterized  as  "the  most 
widely  abu.sed  dangerous  drug  in  our 
society."  He  pointed  out  that  the  admin- 
istrations  budget  for  fiscal  year  1974 
proposes  the  phasing  out  of  all  Federal 
support  for  alcoholism  projects  now  re- 
ceiving funds  from  the  National  Institute 
on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism.  As  he 
looted,  if  this  recommendation  is  carried 
out,  the  high  hopes  for  a  comprehensive 
national  alcoholism  program  under  the 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Al- 
coholism Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1970  "will  be  shat- 
tered into  a  thousand  pieces." 

In  his  remarks.  Senator  Hughes  said 
that  he  and  congressional  colleagues 
would  fight  these  crippling  cutbacks 
"with  every  resource  at  our  command." 
As  a  cosponsor  of  Senator  Hughes'  bill  to 
extend  the  1970  act,  S.  1125, 1  am  one  of 
those  colleagues  who  is  glad  to  join  Sen- 
ator Hughes  in  his  battle  to  reorder  the 
administration °s  distorted  priorities. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Senator  Hughes'  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Senator  Harold  E.  Hughes 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  keynote  this  distinguished  In- 
ternational Symposium  on  Alcoholism  and 
to  pay  my  personal  tribute  to  Lutheran 
General  Hospital  for  its  pioneering  achieve- 
ment in  the  treatment  and  prevention  of 
alcoholism.  I  am  told  that  Lutheran's  Al- 
cohollsm  Center  for  Treatment,  Training  ajid 
Research,  opened  in  1969,  was  the  first  such 
facility  built  as  an  integral  part  of  a  private 
general  haspltal.  Only  those  who  have 
worked  in  the  field  of  alcoholism  for  many 
years  can  fully  appreciate  what  a  stunning 
breakthrough  this  represents.  One  of  the 
greatest  single  obstacles  to  the  development 
of  successful  alcoholism  programs  In  this 
country  has  been  the  neanderthal  attitude 
of  many  hospitals  and  many  otherwise  com- 
petent members  of  the  medical  profession 

Tliere  has  been  a  rash  of  funny  stories 
going  the  rounds  this  past  year  beginning 
with  this  introductory  line:  "I  have  some 
good  news  and  some  bad  news  for  you.  Fust 
the  good  news,"  and  so  on.  ^ 

Today  I  have  some  good  newsjfhd  bad  news 
for  you.  First  the  good  news: 

In  the  past  year,  an  Impressive  array  of 
national  commissions,  study  groups  and 
ranking  authorities  have  placed  on  the  public 
record  a  fact  that  the  professional  partici- 
pants In  this  Symposium  have  long  known— 
namely  that  alcohol  is  the  most  widely 
abused  dangerous  drug  In  our  society  and  Its 
abuse  causes  greater  loss  of  life,  human  mis- 
ery and  economic  waste  than  all  olher  forms 
of  drug  abuse  combined. 

The  National  Commission  on  Marihuana 
and  Drug  Abuse,  In  its  report  on  Drug  Use 
In  America,  concluded  that  "Alcohol  depend- 
ence Is  without  question  the  most  serious 
drug  problem  In  this  country  today." 

It  Is  worth  noting  that,  except  for" the  four 
members  of  Congress  on  that  Commission 
all  members  were  appointed  by  the  President. 
As  a  member  of  that  Commission  myself  I 
can  tell  you  first-hand  that  this  wasn't  the 
conclusion  that  most  of  the  people  on  the 
Commission  expected  to  reach  when  they 
first  began  their  study. 

Other  ranking  authorities  and  agencies 
both  governmental  and  private,  have  pub- 
licly recognized  the  fact  that  the  number 
one  public  enemy  among  the  dangerous  drugs 
is  not  heroin  or  marihuana,  but  legal,  readily 
available  and  lavishly  advertised  booze. 

(Dont  read  me  wrong.  I  am  not  a  pro- 
hibitionist. We  have  been  through  the  Vol- 
stead fiasco.  I  would  gladly  put  on  Carrie 
Nation's  bonnet  and  pick  up  her  hatchet  If 
I  thought  this  method  would  work.  But  It 
doesn't.) 

More  of  the  good  news:  with  the  pas-sage 
of  the  1970  Federal  Alcoholism  Act,  we  have 
the  foundation  in  law  for  the  first  signifi- 
cant, coordinated  national  effort  In  the  treat- 
ment, rehabilitation  and  prevention  of  al- 
coholism, a  widespread  Illness  that  Dr.  Roger 
Egeberg  once  called  our  country's  number 
one  health  problem. 

Now  the  rest  of  the  good  news: 

From  private  industry,  from  government 
employee  groups,  and  from  other  sectors 
across  the  land,  the  evidence  continues  to 
pour  in  that  sound  alcoholism  programs, 
competently  admini-stered  and  adequately 
funded,  are  working.  Whereas  with  some  of 
the  other  drug  addictions,  we  are  still  work- 
ing largely  In  the  field  of  the  unknown,  we 
know  what'to  do  about  treating  and  con- 
trolling alcoholism.  I  am  not  Implying  that 
we  have  discovered  any  easy,  painless,  sure- 
fire methods,  but  given  patience,  determlna- 
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tion  and  the  professional  expertise  now 
available,  we  can  get  the  job  done. 

Vi'e  have  also  seen  some  encouraging  prog- 
ress by  the  newly  formed  National  Institute 
on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  mandated 
by  the  1S70  Act,  the  first  Federal  agency  with 
the  prestige  and  structure  needed  to  provide 
national  leadership  and  coordination  in  tlie 
war  against  alcoholism. 

In  addition,  voluntary  agencies  such  as  the 
National  Council  on  Alcoholism,  the  Alcohol 
and  Drug  Problems  Association  of  North 
America  and  others  are  sustaining  their 
efToris  in  tlie  private  sector. 

End  of  good  news,  now  for  the  bad  news. 

The  Administration's  budget  for  fiscal  1974 
proposes  the  phasing  out  of  all  Federal  sup- 
port for  alcoholism  projects  now  receiving 
fund.s  from  tlie  National  Institute  on  Al- 
cohol Abuse  and  Alcoholism. 

Tlie  President  has  not  permitted  the  In- 
stitute to  make  grants  for  any  new  projects 
during  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  the  Fiscal 
1974  Budget  contains  no  request  for  new 
project  funds. 

The  only  Federal  fluids  that  would  be 
available  either  for  new  projects  or  for  those 
whose  current  support  is  being  pliased  out 
would  be  the  very  llinlTPd  amounts  allotted 
to  the  Slates  as  formula  grants,  and  the 
President  has  recommended  no  increase  in 
formula  grant  appropriations. 

If  these  recommendations  are  permitted  to 
be  carried  out;  then  the  high  hope  we  had 
for  a  national  alcoholism  program  as  set  up 
by  the  1970  law  which  was  passed  unani- 
mously by  the  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President  on  New  Year's  Eve,  will  be  shattered 
into  a  thousand  pieces. 

I  can  tell  you  that  I  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  will  fight  with  every 
resource  at  our  command  these  crippling  cut- 
backs that  would  amount,  piu-ely  and  simply, 
to  the  virtual  dismantling  of  our  Federal 
alcoholism  effort. 

^I  have  introduced  a  bill  that  win  extend 
both  the  formula  grant  and  project  grant 
authority  for  the  Comprehensive  Alcoholism 
Act  for  another  three  years,  modified  by  cer- 
tain amendments  that  I  believe  will  improve 
the  Act.  We  have  already  had  hearings  on 
this  bill,  with  the  AdmUilstratiou's  witnesses 
testifying  in  opposition. 

Frankly,  I  don't  know  what  the  Adminis- 
tration is  thinking  of.  The  entire  dollar 
amount  involved  in  the  continuation  of  this 
program  over  the  next  three  years  wouldn't 
begin  to  finance  a  single  Trident  submarine. 

This  is  one  area  of  public  investment  where 
it  has  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  a 
dollar  spent  will  bring  in  dividends  many 
times  over  the  amount  Invested.  Moreover, 
to  put  it  bluntly,  the  drying  up  of  thousands 
of  seriously  sick  people  who  are  now  com- 
pulsively committing  suicide  and  going  bank- 
rupt simultaneously  would  have  a  restraining 
effect  on  economic  Inflation,  rather  than 
adding  to  It. 

I  am  as  concerned  about  restrainhig  public 
spending  as  anyone  here. 

But  It  should  be  understood  that  In  the 
current  battle  of  the  budget.  Congress  and 
the  President  agree  that  tliere  should  be  an 
overall  Umit  on  Federal  spending.  There  is 
no  dispute  about  this. 

The  point  at  issue  is  where  and  how  the 
money  within  that  overall  budget  should  be 
spent — where  the  true  national  priorities 
are. 

While  cutthig  back  on  such  areas  as  alco- 
holism, the  Administration's  1974  budget 
calls  for  multi-billion  dollar  increases  in 
military  spending  and  foreign  military  and 
economic  aid  over  what  was  appropriated 
last  year  when  the  Vietnam  War  was  hi  full 
force. 

Does  tills  tell  you  anything  about  the  focus 
of  our  national  priorities? 

While  Aj-e  were  reeling  under  the  first  ef- 
fects of  these  proposed  budget  cutbacks,  Mr. 
Nixon  sent  to  Congress  his  message  on  Crime 
and  Drugs, 


In  their  emphasis  on  harsh  punishment 
for  drug  offenders  and  mandatory  sentences 
by  Judges,  I  said  at  the  time,  and  deeply  be- 
lieve, that  these  proposals  "represent  a  long 
voyage  into  the  night  of  the  past — a  regres- 
sion to  punishments  and  sentencing  methods 
that  have  long  since  been  professionally  dis- 
credited, so  far  as  deterring  criminal  acts  or 
correcUng  criminal  tendencies  are  con- 
cerned." 

In  his  message,  Mr.  Nixon  claimed  that 
'dramatic  progress  "  has  been  made  by  the 
Administration  in  enforcement  on  the  crime 
and  drug  fronts. 

I  simply  do  not  see  the  hard  evldeixe  to 
sustain  this  optimistic  claim.  Y 

But  I  aia^even  more  concerned  atiotit  the 
revival  of  the  old,  discredited  notton  that 
tough  law  enforcement  can  alone  solve  our 
drug  and  crime  problems. 

If  we  ha\e  learned  anything  by  this  time, 
it  should  be  that  you  don't  solve  the  drug 
problem  by  throwing  addicts,  pot-exjieri- 
mentlng  kids  or  even  minor  pusliers  into 
jail.  Our  jails  ere  sewers  of  perversion,  crimi- 
nalliy  and  corruption.  Among  the  witnesses 
before  our  .Senate  Subcommittee  on  Alco- 
holism and  Narcotics,  we  have  had  persons 
wlio  have  been  In  every  kind  of  Institution, 
jail  or  prison  our  country  has  to  ofler,  I  fail 
to  recall  a  single  one  of  these  witnesses  who 
didn't  testify  that  drugs,  from  alcohol  to 
skag,  were  easily  available  In  the  prison — 
often  easier  to  get  Inside  llie  prison  than 
outside. 

As  we  prepai'e  to  fight  for  the  sun'ival  of 
our  Federal  alcoholism  programs,  another 
item  of  alarming  bad  news  is  the  compelling 
evidence  we  are  getting  of  the  sharp  in- 
crease in  alcohol  abuse  among  children  and 
youth.    " 

According  to  Dr.  Morris  E.  Chafetz.  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism :  "All  of  our  research 
indicates  that  some  85  percent  of  aU  young- 
sters have  some  drinking  experience  before 
they  reach  18,  a  surprisingly  large  segment 
of  them  before  they  even  reach  their  teens. 
The  prime  drug  problem  of  youth  today  is 
not  pot  or  pills  or  heroin,  it  is  alcohol." 

Another  item  of  bad  news,  as  reported  by 
the  Strategy  Council,  a  high  level  federal 
government  committee  on  drug  abuse  mat- 
ters, is  the  growing  fad  of  combining  alco- 
hol with  other  drugs  to  achieve  new  kinds 
of  'highs."  The  Council  points  out:  "Exces- 
sive use  of  alcohol  is  a  common  problem  en- 
countered in  heroin  addicts  treated  in 
methadone  maintenance  programs  and  .  .  . 
barbiturate  addicts  often  present  a  history 
of  severe  alcohol  abuse,  concomitant  with 
their  primary  addictive  pattern." 

The  multiple  drug  phenomenon  is  one 
more  danger  signal  telling  us  we  must 
strcngtheu.  not  dismantle,  our  national  ef- 
fort to  control  alcohol  abuse. 

If  my  laying  these  items  of  bad  news  on 
the  line  gives  you  the  impression  I  am  dis- 
couraged about  our  national  effort  to  com- 
bat alcoholism,  let  me  hasten  to  say  tliat 
I  am  not.  We  haven't  lost  tlie  war  and  don't 
intend  to.  But  we  are  locked  in  dubious  bat- 
tle  at   this  time  and  we  need  your  help. 

Congress  will  take  the  necessary  action  to 
preserve  our  Federal  alcoholism  programs — 
only  If  public  opinion  demands  it.  When 
budget  cutting  is  in  season,  funds  for  alco- 
holism programs — although  representing 
only  a  small  facet  of  the  overhall  budget — 
ai'e  generally  the  first  to  get  the  axe. 

I  particiUarly  appeal  to  the  tough-mluded- 
ness  and  practicality  of  you  business  men. 
The  people  who  have  the  sense  and  the  guts 
to  face  the  agonizingly  difficult  problems  of 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  are  not  the 
visionaries  or  do-gooders.  They  are  the  real- 
ists. 

ErTicient,  strict  law  enforcement  has  always 
been  needed  and  always  will  be  needed.  But 
if  we  are  to  make  real  gains  In  alcoholism, 
we  must  deal  with  the  core  of  the  problem — 
the  addiction  Itself. 

To  you  business  and  government  leaders 


who  are  here  today,  I  would  like  to  address 
a  few  facts  on  the  basic  economics  of  the 
alcoholism  problem. 

It  was  estimated  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  in  1971  that 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  drain  the  econ- 
omy of  $15  billion  a  year.  Of  this  total,  810 
billion  is  attributable  to  lost  work  time  in 
business,  industry,  civilian  government  and 
tlie  military. 

A  survey  conducted,  three  years  ago,  at 
my  request,  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, revealed  that  an  estimated  f  135  to  $280 
millioh  could  be  saved  annually  by  tlie  in- 
staMaiion  of  sound  programs  of  alcoholism 
treatment,  rehabilitation  and  prevention  for 
civilian  employees  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

Anotlicr  survey,  conducted  by  the  GAO  a 
year  later,  estimated  that  at  least  6240  mil- 
lion was  being  lost  each  year  in  the  Armed 
Services  and  that  at  least  $120  million  of  this 
could  be  saved  annually  by  installation  of 
appropriate  programs. 

By  far  the  biggest  annual  loss  and  potei'.- 
tlal  savings  is  to  be  found  in  private  industry. 

According  to  National  Council  on  Alcchcl- 
ism  figiu'es  for  1972,  4.5  niillion  of  the  na- 
tion's 9  million  alcoholics  are  in  the  labor 
force. 

Only  abotit  two  dozen  of  the  100. "XM)  com- 
panies large  enough  to  need  formal  programs 
are  pursuing  alcoholism  control.  The  Na- 
tional Council  estimates  that  more  than  300 
liave  active  programs  today  but  most  of  them 
fall  short  of  acceptable  standards 

On  the  other  hand,  of  the  relatively  small 
percentage  of  companies  that  have  pioneered 
in  alcoholism-control  work  among  their  em- 
ployees. It  is  reported  that  60  to  70  percent 
of  workers  accepting  treatment  have  been 
successfully  helped. 

Consider  what  this  means  to  a  business. 

At  least  one  out  of  every  thirteen  em- 
ployees In  private  industry  is  an  alcoholic.  A 
problem  drinking  employee  will  be  absent 
from  the  job  16  times  more  than  .)ther  em- 
ployees, have  an  accident  rate  3.6  times 
higher,  receive  sickness  benefits  three  times 
greater,  file  five  times  more  compeusation 
claims,  be  involved  repeatedly  in  grievance 
procedures,  and  function  at  a  third  le.ss  of 
the  normal  work  potential. 

What  business  can  afford  this  kind  of  pre- 
ventable annual  waste? 

Obviously  the  need  to  save  huchan  lives 
and  to  alleviate  human  misery  are  the  prime 
motivations  for  controlling  alcoholism.  But 
the  economic  rationale  in  its  own  right  is 
overwhelmingly  convincing. 

If  alcoholism  were  a  bacterial  illness  in- 
stead of  a  chemical  illness,  we  would  have 
taken  the  necessary  measures  to  control  it 
as  we  did  with  tuberculosis  and  polio. 

We  have  the  resources  to  do  the  Job. 

It  is  time  we  saw  the  light. 


NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  10 
years  ago  on  June  10,  President  Kennedy 
spoke  to  an  assembly  at  American  Uni- 
versity and  announced  a  moratorium  on 
atmospheric  testing  which  would  remain 
in  pfFect  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union 
abstained. 

He  said  that  he  hoped  the  moratorium 
would  express  concretely  to  the  Soviet 
Union  the  conunitmeut  of  the  United 
States  to  negotiate  a  test  ban  treaty. 

Less  than  2  months  later,  that  treaty 
was  initialed  in  Moscow  by  the  chief 
negotiator  for  the  United  States,  Averell 
Harriman,  and  the  parital  Test  Ban 
Ti-eaty  became  a  reality. 

In  this  anniversary  year,  it  would  be 
fitting  and  thoroughly  in  our  interests 
for  a  comprehensive  test  ban  ti"eaty  to 
be  signed. 

For  that  reason,  I  introduced  a  reso- 
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lution  earlier  this  year  along  with  Sen- 
ators Hart,  Mathias,  Humphrey,  Case, 
and  MusKiE  urging  the  President  to  take 
such  actions.  Some  33  Senators  are  now 
cosponsors  and  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  held  hearings  on  it  and 
hopefully  soon  will  report  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  action. 

Yesterday,  former  Ambassador  Harri- 
man,  in  a  concise  and  persuasive  article 
in  the  New  York  Times,  reiterated  the 
view  that  now  is  the  right  time  for  a  ban 
on  underground  testing: 

An  announcement  by  President  Nixon  and 
Secretary  Brezhnev  of  an  agreement  lor  a 
moratorium  in  testing  pending  prompt  nego- 
tiations for  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty 
would  give  new  reassurance  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  throughout  the 
world  that  another  important  step  was  be- 
ing taken  to  rediice  the  dangers  of  nuclear 
disaster  and  further  the  cause  of  peace. 

In  a  parallel  statement,  the  Members 
of  Congress  for  Peace  Through  taw  to- 
day released  a  study  recommending  sus- 
pension of  undeiground  nuclear  testing 
and  rapid  negotiations  for  a  treaty.  The 
report,  which  was  prepared  by  the  office 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan I  Mr.  Hart».  parallels  Senate  Res- 
olution 67  in  its  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendations. This  detailed  study 
clearly  analyzes  the  desirability  and  ra- 
tionale for  prompt  steps  to  end  the  10- 
year  failure  by  the  nations  of  the  world 
to  put  a  final  halt  to  nuclear  testing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle by  former  Ambassador  Harriman  and 
the  press  release  and  study  by  the  MCPL, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  Yorlc  Times.  June  10,   1973) 

The  Right  Time,  the  Right  Place 

(By  W.  Averell  Harriman) 

Wasiuncton— The  forthcoming  visit  of 
Si-cretary  Brezhnev  gives  Pi-esident  Nixon  a 
unique  opportunity  for  another  Important 
initiative  in  the  control  of  nuclear  weapons. 
The  time  is  opportune  for  President  Nixon 
to  announce  the  suspension  of  all  nuclear 
testing  as  long  a-s  the  Soviet  Union  shows 
similar  restraint,  coupled  with  a  proposal 
for  immediate  negotiations  for  a  compre- 
hensive nuclear  test  ban  Including  under- 
ground testing.  Ten  years  ago  President  Ken- 
nedy took  a  similar  initiative  which  restilted 
in  agreement  within  seven  weeks  on  the  par- 
tial test-ban  treaty. 

This  treaty  njcUideci  a  pledge  to  continue 
ne(!otiations  to  ban  all  nuclear  testing.  This 
pledge  was  reaffirmed  in  the  nonprollfera- 
tlon  treaty  negotiated  under  President  John- 
son and  ratified  by  President  Nixon.  Thus 
three  Administrations  have  undertaken  this 
commitment  and  so  have  the  Soviet  leaders 
of  the  last  decade  as  well. 

Other  countries  of  the  world  take  this 
commitment  of  ours  .seriously.  It  is  doubtful 
that  we  can  be  .successful  In  persuading  cer- 
XA\n  potential  nuclear  powers  to  consider 
seriously  adhering  to  the  nonproliferatlon 
treaty  as  long  as  we  continue  exten.sive  un- 
derground tests. 

For  many  years— since  1958,  in  fact— it 
hiis  been  generally  accepted  that  the  com- 
prehensive test  Ijan  would  be  In  our  national 
Interest.  The  reason  given  for  our  inabllltv 
to  reach  agreement  on  a  comprehensive  .test 
ban  has  been  our  inability  to  obtain  Soviet 
agreement  on  on-site  Inspection,  once 
thought  neces.sary  to  detect  violation  by 
clandestine  underground  testing.  Whatever 
the  merits  of  such  a  rea.son  ten  to  fifteen 


years   ago.   It   Is   not,   In   the  Judgment   of 
experts,  valid  today. 

Tlier©  are  two  major  reasons  for  the 
change.  The  first  results  from  the  continued 
advances  in  the  field  of  detection  and  iden- 
tification of  underground  nuclear  tests  by 
seismic  means  and  other  national  means  of 
detection. 

Our  national  capabilities  have  advanced 
to  a  point  where  the  risks  of  danger  to  U.S. 
security  Interests  by  clandestine  Soviet  un- 
derground tests  Is  very  limited.  Any  test  that 
might  escape  detection  and  identification 
would  be  quite  small,  a  relatively  small  frac- 
tion of  the  Hiroshima  bomb  and  of  relatively 
Utile  importance  in  its  possible  etfect  on  the 
stnitegic  balance.  Even  with  respect  to  tests 
of  this  size,  there  is  slUBcient  uncertainty 
so  that  a  potential  evader  could  never  be 
sure  that  any  individual  test  would  not  be 
detected  and  identified. 

The  second  reason  results  from  the  SALT 
agreements  which  provide  that  compliance 
will  be  verified  by  each  side  by  national 
technical  means,  that  neither  side  will  Inter- 
fere with  the  other's  national  means  of  veri- 
fication, and  that  a  standing  commission 
will  be  established  to  consider  any  suspected 
violation  of  the  agreement.  These  provisions 
assure  protection  to  our  satellite  photography 
and  provide  a  forimi  for  Immediate  consid- 
eration of  any  suspicious  activity.  While  one 
can  always  point  to  a  possible  residue  of  un- 
certainty, the  risks  of  undetected  violation 
in  the  very  low-yield  range  have  been  re- 
duced to  a  point  where  they  are  far  out- 
weighed by  the  gains  from  such  a  treaty  by 
the  elimination  of  tests  In  the  hlgher-yleld 
range  and  In  contributing  in  other  Im- 
portant ways  to  our  security. 

.\  resolution  Is  now  before  the  Senate,  with 
the  support  of  four  Senators  from  both 
parties,  which  proposes  first  that  the  Pres- 
ident announce  the  Immediate  suspension 
of  all  undergroimd  nuclear  testing  to  remain 
in  effect  as  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  sim- 
ilarly abstains,  and  second,  urges  tlie  Presi- 
dent to  set  forth  promptly  a  new  proposal 
to  the  Soviet  Government  for  a  permanent 
treaty  to  ban  all  nuclear  tests.  All  other  na- 
tions would,  of  course,  be  asked  to  Join 
such  a  treaty. 

It  seems  fitting  that  President  Nixon  should 
follow  this  advice  and  take  advantage  of  the 
Brezhnev  visit  to  initiate  discussions  on 
this  vital  subject. 

If  we  are  prepared  to  abandon  the  contro- 
versial subject  of  on-site  inspections,  there 
are  no  insurmountable  difficulties  to  over- 
come, providing  both  sides  are  prepared  to 
enter  such  an  agreement  at  this  time.  Of 
course,  there  are,  in  this  country,  those  who 
still  demand  on-site  inspection  but  the  pre- 
ponderance of  scientific  Judgment  appears 
to  be  that  the  risks  of  conceal  evasion  are 
limited  and  the  advantages  far  outweigh  any 
risks. 

The  SALT  agreements  Impose  quantitative 
restrictions  on  nuclear  weapons  but  do  not 
curb  qualitative  Improvements.  The  SALT 
II  discussions  now  commencing  may  In  time 
result  in  further  limitations.  In  the  mean- 
while, a  comprehensive  test  ban  is  the  most 
Immediate  way  to  further  reduce  the  dan- 
gerous and  costly  nuclear  arms  race.  With 
the  will  on  both  sides  it  could  be  achieved 
promptly. 

An  announcement  by  President  Nixon  and 
Secretary  Brezhnev  of  an  agreement  for 
moratorium  in  testing  pending  prompt  nego- 
tiations for  a  comprehensive  test-ban  treaty 
would  give  new  reassurance  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  throughout  the 
world  that  another  Important  step  was  be- 
ing taken  to  reduce  the  dangers  of  nuclear 
disaster  and  further  the  cause  of  peace. 

congre'?smen     recommend    pull     ban     on 
Nuclear  Testing 
A  bipartisan  group  of  53  Congressmen  to- 
day endorsed  a  study  recommending  a  U.S. 


suspension  of  imderground  nuclear  testing 
and  negotiations  for  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  treaty. 

The  proposals  accompanied  a  report  pre- 
pared by  the  office  of  Senator  Philip  T.  Hart 
of  Michigan  for  Members  of  Congress  for 
Peace  through  Law  (MCPL).  a  six-year-old, 
bipartisan,  bicameral  group  of  Congressmen. 
Recommendations  of  the  27-page  Hart 
study  are : 

Cessation  of  U.S.  xniderground  nuclear 
testing  for  so  long  as  the  U.S.S.R.  refrains 
from  such  tests. 

Commencement  of  negotiations  on  a 
Comprehensive    Test    Ban    Treaty    (CTBTi. 

Inclusion  irt  CTBT  of  an  'escape  clause' 
permitting  witlidrawal  of  signatories  of  they 
find  their  vital  national  Interests  ui 
jeopardy. 

Provision  for  on-site  Inspection  only  if 
it  is  determined  that  there  Is  sufficient 
Justification  for  .nuclear  explosions  ex- 
clusively for  peaceful  purposes. 

The  recommendations  stem  from  the 
study's  finding  that: 

"Despite  parity  in  strategic  nuclear 
weapons,  the  U.S.  enjoys  a  substantial  lead 
over  all  other  nations  in  nuclear  and  as- 
sociated technology  as  a  result  of  its  early 
and  extensive  testing  program;  thus  It  Is  in 
a  better  position  to  afford  any  small  risks  that 
might  be  attendant  on  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  treaty." 

Further,  the  study  found  that  the  "nuclear 
stockpiles  of  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  are 
more  than  sufficient  to  ensure  deterrence" 
through  mutual  as.sured  destruction.  It  also 
concluded  that  "the  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
gram of  the  Peoples'  Republic  <5f  China 
poses  no  significant  near-term  threat  to  the 
U.S."  adding  that  the  U.S.  could  effectively 
deal  with  any  advances  by  the  PRC  in  nuclear 
weapons  without  continued  U.S.  inider- 
ground  testing. 

A  major  finding  of  the  inquiry  is  the  de- 
termination that  "the  historical  stumbling 
block  to  a  ban  on  underground  testing — 
verification — has  been  overcome  by  ad- 
vamces  in  teleseismlc  techniques,  satellite 
reconnaissance,  and  related  methods  "of 
monitoring"  by  each  nation's  own  resources. 

The  study  concludes  that  "a  ban  on  under- 
ground testing  would  not  only  enhance 
national  security  by  damping  the  bilateral, 
qualitative  arms  race  and  by  creating  a 
climate  for  multilateral  nuclear  abstinence: 
it  would  have  positive  environmental  bene- 
fits by  reducing  local  and  general  radia- 
tion hazards.  It  might,  moreover,  have  long- 
range  economic  benefits  In  terms  of  the  cost 
differential  between  on-going  and  expensive 
testing  and  weapons  predicament  programs 
and  an  on-going  program  of  laboratory  re- 
search, monitoring,  and  .surveillance." 

Senators  endorsing  the  report  are:  James 
Abourezk  (D-SD),  Birch  Bayh  (D-Ind),  Ed- 
ward Brooke  (R-Mass),  Alan  Cranston  (D- 
Calif).  Mark  Hatfield  (D-Iowa),  Hubert 
Humphrey  (D-Minn),  Edward  Kennedy  (D- 
Mass),  Gjorge  McGovern  (D-SD).  Charles 
Mathlns  (R-Md),  Lee  Metcalf  (D-MontI, 
BYank  Moss  (D-Utah),  Gay  lord  Nelson  (D- 
Wisc),  William  Proximire  (D-Wiscj,  Adiai 
Stevenson  (D-Ill).  John  Tunney  (D-Califl, 
and  Harrison  Williams  (D-NJ). 

In  the  House.  Representatives  endorsing 
the  report's  recommendations  are:  Congress- 
woman  Bella  Abzug  (D-NY),  Yvonne  Burke 
(D-Calif).  Shirley  ChLsholm  (D-NY)  and 
Patricia  Schroeder  (D-Colo)  and  Congress- 
men Les  Aspln  (D-Wlsc),  Bob  Bergland  XD- 
Minn),  Jonathan  Bingham  (D-NY).  John 
Blatnik  (D-Minn).  George  Brown  (D-Calif), 
William  Clay  (D-Mo),  John  Conyers  (D- 
Mich),  Ronald  Dellums  (D-Callf),  Charles 
Dlggs  (D-Mlch).  Robert  Drlnan  (D-Mas.s), 
Don  Edwards  (D-Callf).  Joshua  Ellberg  (D- 
Pa) ,  Donald  Praser  (D-\Unn) .  William  Green 
(D-Pa),  Michael  II mington  (D-Mass).  Hen- 
ry Helstoski  (D-NJ).  Robert  Leggett  (D- 
Calif),  Spark  Matsunaga   (D-Hawaii).  Joh' 
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Moaklev  (D-Mass) .  Charles  Mosher  (R-Ohio) , 
Tom  Rees  (D-Calif).  Benjamin  Rosenthal 
(D-NY),  William  Roy  (D-Kans),  John  Sel- 
berling  (D-Ohlo),  Fortney  Stark  (D-Calif), 
Louis  Stokes  (D-Ohlo) .  Frank  Thompson  (D- 
NJ).  Jerome  Waldie  (D-Calif),  Sidney  Yates 
iD-Ill)  and  Delegate  Antonio  Won  Pat 
(Guam). 

Assisting  Senator  Hart  In  the  preparation 
of  the  study  were  the  Center  for  Defense  In- 
formation and  Herbert  ScovlUe,  Jr..  former 
science  and  technology  official  with  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  and  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency. 

The  report  was  prepared  for  MCPL's  Mili- 
tary Spending.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Committee,  chaired  by  Congressman 
Les  Aspin.  The  committee's  Vice-Chairman  is 
Senator  Edward  Brooke.  Congressman  John 
Seiberling  is  chairman  of  the  entire  140- 
niciiiber  group. 

Many  of  the  Senators  endorsing  the  re- 
port are  also  co-sponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 67,  Introduced  by  Senator  Kennedy  ear- 
lier this  year  and  calling  on  the  I>resident  to 
promote  negotiations  for  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty.  Citizen  support  for  the  res- 
olution Is  being  mobilized  by  the  Task  Force 
on  a  Nuclear  Test  Ban  headed  by  honorory 
co-chairmen  Benjamin  V.  Cohen  and  James 
J.  Wadsworth  and  co-chairmen  Betty  Goetz 
Lall  and  Mrs.  Jo  Pomerance. 

In  introducing  the  resolution  In  February, 
sponsors  noted  that  1973  "marks  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty  of 
1963,  but  It  will  also  mark  the  10th  anniver- 
sary of  our  failure  to  achieve  a  permanent 
halt  to  all  nuclear  weapons  tests." 

Tlie  resolution  is  expected  to  come  to  a 
vote  on  the  Senate  floor  this  month.  A  sim- 
ilar resolution  will  be  introduced  In  the 
House  hi  the  near  future  by  Congressman 
Michael  Harrhigton. 

Senator  Hart's  study  addresses:  the  his- 
tory of  nuclear  testing,  the  Plowshare  Pro- 
gram of  testing  nuclear  devices  for  peaceftU 
purposes,  the  verification  problem,  the  U.S. 
and  Soviet  commitments  to  a  CTBT.  the  test- 
ing and  stockpiling  of  nuclear  weapons,  and 
the  impact  on  testing  of  existing  treaty  obli- 
gations. 

Comprehensive    Test    Ban    Treaty 

(Report  by  the  office  of  Senator 

Philip  A.  Hart) 

SUMMARY    conclusions 

Both  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
bjen  committed  to  the  principle  of  compre- 
nsive  test  ban  on  nticlear  testing  for  over 
a^ecade. 

.  The  effect  of  existing  treaties  and  ac- 
ords  relating  to  nuclear  testing  and  strate- 
ic  nuclear  weapons,  both  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, has  been  to  reduce  the  need  for 
additional  underground  testing,  to  Increase 
confidence  In  the  efficacy  of  such  treaty 
Itmitations,  and  to  create  circumstances 
propitious  for  the  conclusion  of  agreements 
on  still  more  inclusive  controls. 

3.  The  effectiveness  of  existing  treaties 
limiting  nuclear  tests  and  nuclear  weapons 
would,  however,  be  still  further  enhanced 
by  a  comprehensive  test  ban.  Many  nations — 
whether  or  not  they  possess  a  nuclear  capa- 
bility or  potential  for  one  and  whether  or 
not  they  have  adhered  to  existing  agree- 
ments— have  reserved  Judgment  on  these 
treaties  while  waiting  for  an  operational 
pledge  by  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  that  their 
willingness  to  limit  testing  and  weapons 
stockpiles  Is  in  earnest.  A  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty  has  been  suggested  by  many 
as  proof  of  such  a  commitment  and  would 
thus  enhance  acceptance  of  the  Non-pp)lif. 
cration  Treaty  and  similar  limitation  agree- 
ments. 

4.  Despite  parity  in  strategic  nuclear  weap- 
ons, the  U.S.  enjoys  a  substantial  lead  over 
all  other  nations  In  nuclear  and  associated 
technology  as  a  result  of  Us  early  and  ex- 


tensive testing  program;  thus  it  Is  in  a  better 
position  to  afford  any  small  risks  that  might 
be  attendant  on  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty. 

5.  The  nuclear  stockpiles  of  the  U.S.  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  for  some  time  been 
more  than  sufficient  to  ensure  deterrence  by 
assured  destruction,  since  either  nation  has 
a  redundant  capacity  to  wreak  unacceptable 
damage  on  the  other.  Delivery  systems  have 
a  parallel  redundancy.  Even  without  an 
ABM  treaty,  technology  has  not  and  Is  not 
likely  to  permit  the  construction  of  even 
marginally  effective  defensive  systems.  The 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  have 
thus  reached  a  level  of  overall  nuclear  parity 
and  this  has  been  partly  codified  in  the 
SALT  I  agreements,  which  commit  each 
party  to  a  strategy  of  mutual  vulnerability. 
Given  this  condition  and  the  existing  stock- 
piles of  the  two  nations,  there  can  be  little 
or  no  risk  for  either  nation  in  a  ces.sation 
of  underground  testing,  since  continued 
testing  offers  virtually  no  prospect  of  chang- 
ing the  overall  balance.  Indeed  continued 
testing  may  incite  hitherto  non-nuclear  na- 
tions to  embark  on  their  own  nuclear  weap- 
ons programs,  thus  affecting  central  deter- 
rent stability  indirectly  through  prolifera- 
tion of  strategic  nuclear  weapons. 

6.  The  nuclear  weapons  program  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  poses  no  signifi- 
cant near-term  threat  to  the  U.S.,  which, 
even  without  luiderground  testnig,  would  re- 
tain the  capacity  to  deal  with  a  much  more 
sophisticated  capacity  than  the  PRC  now 
possesses  or  Is  likely  to  possess.  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  a  substantial  gesture  by  the  U.S. 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  would  damp  the  nuclear 
weapons  efforts  of  the  PRC.  More  realis- 
tically, however,  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet 
Union  each  possess  a  lead  over  the  PRC  suffi- 
cient to  allow  them  to  declare  a  "pause"  In 
Ttndergroiind  testing  through  a  treaty  with 
an  escape  clause  allowing  resumption  of 
testing  in  the  event  any  party  felt  its  vital 
national  interests  were  in  Jeopardy.  The  ad- 
vantages for  International  security  of  such  a 
pause  far  outweigh  any  putative  risk  of 
"falling  behind  China,"  given  the  narrow- 
base  of  Its  nuclear  and  delivery  technology. 

7.  The  historical  stumbling  block  to  a  ban 
on  underground  testing — verification — has 
been  overcome  by  advances  in  teleseismlc 
techniques,  satellite  reconnaissance,  and  re- 
lated methods  of  monitoring.  The  ease  with 
which  a  nation  could  cheat  on  such  a  ban 
and  escape  detection  has  been  so  reduced 
that  cheating  could  only  be  contemplated  by 
a  regime  that  thought  Itself  in  estremis,  in 
which  case  other  signs  would  suggest  the  pos- 
sibility of  clandestine  testing  and  the  need 
for  stepped-up  surveillance.  More  impor- 
tantly, the  time  and  the  number  of  tests  in- 
volved In  taking  a  nuclear  weapon  system 
from  design  to  deployment,  even  one  based 
on  known  technology,  are  so  great  that 
cheating  would  have  to  be  on  a  scale  where 
it  would  scarcely  escape  early  detection.  The 
discovery  of  a  treaty  violation,  since  It  would 
Involve  the  test  phase  of  weapons  develop- 
ment, would  still  leave  ample  time  for  ap- 
propriate countermeasures.  No  single  de- 
velopment could  upset  the  strategic  balance. 
Insistence  on  on-site  Inspection  has  thus  be- 
come unnecessary  and  would  at  best  pro- 
vide marginal  confidence  that  violations  over 
a  small  yield  range  were  not  occurring.  Pres- 
ent verification  techniques  allow  a  very  high 
measure  of  detection  confidence,  confidence 
more  than  sufficient  to  permit  a  viable  ban 
on  undergrotuid  testing. 

8.  The  Plowshare  program  to  find  peaceful 
uses  for  nuclear  explosives  has  provided  such 
equivocal  results  that  the  program  is  being 
cut  back.  After  exploring  a  number  of  pos- 
sibilities, such  as  gas  stimulation,  harbor 
excavation  and  the  like,  the  program  has 
shown  only  that  alternative  methods  have 
fewer       adverse       conseqtiences       environ- 


mentally, economically,  and  politically.  Since 
the  potential  benefits  of  Plowshare  explo- 
sions now  appear  to  be  marginal.  If  they 
exist  at  all.  the  program  should  not  be  au 
Impediment  to  a  ban  on  underground  test- 
ing. ' 

9.  A  ban  on  underground  testing  would  not 
only  enhance  national  security  by  damping 
the  bilateral  qualitative  arms  race  and  by 
creating  a  climate  for  mviltilateral  nuclear 
abstinence:  it  would  have  positive  environ- 
mental benefits  by  reducing  local  and  gen- 
eral radiation  hazards.  It  might,  moreoVer, 
have  long-range  economic  benefits  In  terms 
of  the  cost  differential  between  on-going  ana 
expensive  testing  and  weapons  replacement 
programs  and  an  on-going  program  of  labo- 
ratory research,  monitoring,  and  surveillance. 
While  such  savings  are  in  some  measure 
hypothetical,  they  could  be  much  greater 
than  the  savings  claimed  for  the  SALT  I 
accords  In  terms  of  ABM  systems  and 
missiles  not  built. 

REC0MMEND.\T10NS 

1.  That  the  U.S.  undertake  a  suspensloJi 
of  underground  nuclear  testing  for  so  lor? 
as  the  U.S.S.R.  also  refrains  from  under- 
ground testing. 

2.  That  the  U.S.  call  on  the  U.S.S.R  to 
commence  new  negotiations  leading  to  ,-v 
CTBT. 

3.  "Hiat  the  U.S.  negotiating  position  hi 
any  such  talks  not  require  on-site  inspec- 
tion except  as  specified  below. 

4  That  the  U.S.  negotiating  position  prr- 
vide  for  a  treaty  wtih  an  escape  claiife 
similar  to  that  in  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty  whereby  any  signatory  may  with- 
draw if  it  considers  that  its  vital  national 
interests  are  in  danger. 

5.  That  tale  U.S.  negotiating  position  nutlre 
provision  ft)r  the  possibility  that  testing  for 
peaceful  purposes  might  become  desirable 
and  that  such  te.stlng  be  permitted  under 
conditions  Including  on-site  Inspection  by 
other  nations  or  an  international  organiza- 
tion. 

Senatv>r  Hart  and  his  staff  wish  to  express 
their  appreciation  to  the  Center  for  Defense 
Information  and  to  Herbert  Scoville.  Jr  for 
their  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this 
report. 

Report  on  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty 
( Prepared  by  the  Office  of  Senator  Pun.ip 

A.    H.\RT) 
SUMMARY    CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Both  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
been  committed  to  the  principle  of  compre- 
hensive test  ban  on  nuclear  testing  for  over 
a  decade. 

2.  The  effect  of  existing  treaties  and  accords 
relating  to  nuclear  testing  and  strategic  nu- 
cleat.  weapons,  both  offensi\-e  and  defensive, 
has  been  to  reduce  the  need  lor  additional 
underground  testing,  to  increase  confidence 
In  the  efficacy  of  such  treaty  limitations,  and 
to  create  circumstances  propitious  for  the 
conclusion  of  agreements  on  still  mor«  in- 
clusive controls. 

3.  The  effectiveness  of  existing  treaties  lim- 
iting nuclear  tests  and  nuclear  weapons 
would,  however,  be  still  further  enhanced 
by  a  comprehensive  test  ban.  Many  nations — 
whether  or  not  they  possess  a  iniclear  capa- 
bility or  potential  for  one  and  whether  or  not 
they  have  adhered  to  existing  agreemeius — 
have  reserved  Judgment  on  these  treaties 
while  waiting  for  an  operational  pledge  by 
the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S  R  that  their  willing- 
ness to  limit  testing  and  weapons  stockpiles 
is  in  earnest.  A  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty 
has  been  suggested  by  many  as  proof  of  sucii 
ft  commitment  and  would  thus  enhance  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Non-proliferation  Treaty  and 
similar  limitation  agreements. 

4.  Despite  parity  in  strategic  nuclear  we.ip- 
on.s.  the  U.S.  enjo.vs  a  substantial  lead  over 
all  other  nations  In  nuclear  and  associated 
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technology  as  a  result  of  Its  early  and  exten- 
Blve  testing  program;  thus  It  is  In  a  better 
position  to  afford  any  small  risks  that  might 
V*  attendant  on  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty. 

5.  The  nuclear  stockpiles  of  the  U.S.  and 
tlie  Soviet  Union  have  for  some  time  been 
more  than  sufflrient  to  ensure  deterrence  by 
nr.siired  destruction,  since  either  nation  has 
a  redundant  capacity  to  wreak  unacceptable 
damage  on  the  other.  Delivery  systems  have 
a  parallel  redundancy.  E^cen  without  an  ABM 
treaty,  technology  has  not  and  is  not  li!:ely 
to  permit  the  constrtiction  of  even  margin- 
ally effective  defensive  system.  The  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  have  thus 
reached  a  level  of  orerall  nuclear  parity  and 
thi.i  has  been  partly  codified  in  the  SALT  I 
Rjpvements,  which  commit  each  party  to  a 
strategy  of  mutual  vulnerability.  Given  this 
condition  and  the  existing  stockpiles  of  the 
two  nations,  there  can  be  little  or  no  risk  for 
either  nation  in  a  cessation  of  underground 
te.stlng,  since  continued  testing  offers  virtu- 
ally no  prospect  of  changing  the  overall  bal- 
ance. Instead  continued  tcs<  ing  may  Incite 
hitherto  non-nuclear  nations  to  embark  on 
their  own  nuclear  weapons  programs,  thus 
affecting  central  deterrent  stability  indirect- 
ly through  proliferation  of  strategic  nuclear 
weapons. 

6.  The  nuclear  weapons  program  of  the 
Peoples'  Republic  of  Ciiina  jjoses  no  sig- 
nihcant  near-term  threat  to  the  US.,  which, 
even  without  underground  testing,  would 
retain  the  capacity  to  deal  with  a  much  more 
sophisticated  capacity  than  the  PRC  now 
po6ses.ses  or  is  likely  to  possess.  It  is  possible 
that  a  substantial  gesture  by  the  U.S.  and 
the  U.S  S.R.  would  damp  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons efforts  of  the  PRC.  More  realistically, 
however,  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  each 
possess  a  lead  over  the  PRC  sufficient  to  allow 
them  to  declare  a  '"pause"  in  underground 
testing  through  a  treaty  with  an  escape 
clause  allowing  resumption  of  testing  in  the 
event  any  party  felt  its  vital  national  Inter- 
ests were  in  Jeopardy.  The  advantages  for 
international  security  of  such  a  pause  far 
outweigh  any  putative  risk  of  "falling  behind 
China,"  given  the  narrow  base  of  Its  nuclear 
and  delivery  technology. 

7.  The  historical  stumbling  block  to  a  ban 
on  underground  testing — verification — has 
been  overcome  by  advances  In  teleselsmlc 
techniques,  satellite  reconnals.sance,  and  re- 
lated methods  of  monitoring.  The  ease  with 
which  a  nation  could  cheat  on  such  a  ban 
and  escape  detection  has  been  so  reduced 
that  cheating  could  only  be  contemplated 
by  a  regime  that  thought  itself  in  extremis. 
In  which  case  other  signs  would  suggest  the 
possibility  of  clandestine  testing  and  the 
need  for  stepped-up  surveillance.  More  im- 
portantly, the  time  and  the  number  of  tests 
involved  in  taking  a  nuclear  weapon  system 
from  design  to  deplojinent,  even  one  based 
on  known  technology,  are  so  great  that  cheat- 
ing would  have  to  be  on  a  scale  where  it 
would  scarcely  escape  early  detection.  Tlie 
discovery  of  a  treaty  violation,  since  it  would 
Involve  the  test  phase  of  weapons  develop- 
ment, would  still  leave  ample  time  for  ap- 
propriate countermeasures.  No  single  devel- 
opment could  upset  the  strategic  balance. 
Insistence  on  on-site  Inspection  has  thus 
become  unnecessary  and  would  at  best  pro- 
vide marginal  confidence  that  violations  over 
a  small  yield  range  were  not  occurring.  Pres- 
ent verification  techniques  allow  a  very  high 
measure  of  detection  confidence,  confidence 
more  t*ian  sufficient  to  permit  a  viable  ban 
on  underground  testing. 

8.  The  Plowshare  program  to  find  peaceful 
uses  for  nuclear  explosives  has  provided  such 
equivocal  results  that  the  program  is  being 
cut  back.  Alter  exploring  a  number  of  possi- 
bilities, such  as  gas  stimulation,  harbor  ex- 
cavation and  the  like,  the  program  has  shown 
only  that  alternative  methods  have  fewer 
adverse  consequences  environmentally,  eco- 


nomically, and  politically.  Since  the  potential 
benefits  of  Plowshare  explosions  now  appear 
to  be  marginal.  If  they  exist  at  all.  the  pro- 
gram should  not  be  an  Impediment  to  a  ban 
on  underground  testing. 

9.  A  ban  on  imderground  testing  would 
not  only  enhance  national  security  by  damp- 
ing the  bilateral  qualitative  arms  race  and 
by  creating  a  cllmaf  for  multUateral  nuclear 
abstinence;  It  would  have  ftositive  environ- 
mental benefits  by  reducing  local  and  gen- 
eral radiation  hazards.  It  might,  moreover, 
have  long-range  economic  benefits  in  terms 
of  the  cost  differential  between  ongoing  and 
expen«,ive  testing  and  weapons  replacement 
programs  and  an  ongoing  program  of  lab- 
oratory research,  monitoring,  and  surveil- 
lance. While  such  savings  are  in  some  meas- 
ure hypothetical,  they  c$\x\A  be  much  greater 
than  the  savings  claimed  for  the  SALT  I 
accords  In  terms  of  ABM  systems  and  mis- 
siles not  built. 

reco?.imi:ndations 

1.  That  the  U.S.  undertake  a  s\ispensJon 
of  underground  nuclear  testing  for  so  long 
as  the  U.S.S.R.  also  refrains  from  under- 
ground testing. 

2.  That  the  U.S.  call  on  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
commence  new  negotiations  leading  to  a 
CTBT. 

3.  That  the  U.S.  negotiating  position  In 
any  such  talks  iiot  require  on-site  Inspec- 
tion except  as  specified  below. 

4.  That  the  U.S.  negotiating  position  pro-, 
vide  for  a  treaty  \^lth  an  escape  clause  similar 
to  that  in  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty 
whereby  any  signatory  may  withdraw  If  It 
considers  that  Its  vital  national  interests 
are  in  danger. 

5.  That  the  U.S.  negotiating  position  make 
provision  for  the  possibility  that  testing  for 
peaceful  purposes  might  become  desirable 
and  that  such  testing  be  permitted  under 
conditions  including  on-site  inspection  by 
other  nations  or  an  international  organiza- 
tion. 

THE  tr.S.  AND  SOVIET  COMMITMENTS  TO  A 
COMPREHENSIVE  BAN  ON  NUCLEAR  TEST- 
ING 

Both  the  U5.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  are  commit- 
ted In  principle  to  the  completion  of  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  treaty.  The  Preamble 
to  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  (August  5, 
1063)  states  that  the  parties  will  seek  "to 
achieve  the  discontinuance  of  all  test  explo- 
sions of  nuclear  weapons  for  all  time,"  and 
will  "continue  negotiations  to  this  end,"  and 
that  they  desire  to  "put  an  end  to  the  con- 
tamination of  man's  environment  by  radio- 
active substances."  This  treaty  also  states 
in  Article  I,  paragraph  lb.  that  its  provi- 
sions "are  without  prejudice  to  the  con- 
clusion of  a  treaty  resulting  in  the  perma- 
nent banning  of  all  nuclear  test  explosions, 
including  all  such  explosions  underground, 
the  conclusions  of  which,  as  the  parties  have 
stated  in  the  preamble  to  this  treaty,  they 
seek  to  achieve." 

This  commitment  to  work  toward  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  Is  again  stated  in  the 
Preamble  to  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Prolifer- 
atlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons  (July  1,  1968) .  The 
Preamble  recaUs  "the  determination  ex- 
pressed by  the  parties  to  the  1963  treaty 
banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  In  the  atmos- 
phere and  In  outer  space  and  underwater  .  .  . 
to  seek  to  achieve  the  discontinuance  of  all 
test  explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  for  all 
time,  to  continue  negotiations  to  this  end." 

Not  only  Is  the  U.S.  obligated  by  these  two 
treaties  to  work  toward  a  comprehensive  test 
ban,  but  this  commitment  has  also  been  ex- 
plicitly stated  by  President  Nixon.  On  March 
18,  1969,  President  Nixon,  In  a  message  to 
Ambas-sador  Smith  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  said:  "The  United 
States  sunports  the  conclttsion  of  a  com- 
prehensive' te.st  ban,  adequately  verified.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  differences  regarding 
verification  have  not  permitted  achievement 


of  this  key  arms  control  measure,  efforts 
must  be  made  toward  greater  understanding 
of  the  verification  issue."  More  recently,  on 
February  23,  1971,  President  Nixon  said"  In  a 
message  to  the  Conference  of  the  Committee 
on  Disarmament  in  Geneva: 

The  General  Assembly  has  requested  this 
committee  to  continue  as  a  matter  of  urgency 
its  deliberations  on  a  treaty  banning  under- 
ground nuclear  weapon  tests.  It  also  called 
attention  to  the  need  to  improve  worldwide 
seL<anological  cnpabilities  in  order  to  facilitate 
such  a  ban.  The  United  States  will  continue 
to  support  these  efforts,  particularly  those 
designed  to  achieve  a  greater  understanding 
cf  the  verification  issue. 

THE   IMPACT  ON  NUCLEAR  TESTING  OF 
RXISTTNC  TREATY   OBLIGATIONS 

Perhaps  the  realization  of  the  futility  of 
pursuing  nuclear  defensive  programs  was  the 
prime  moUvation  behind  the  SALT  I  ABM 
Treaty.  Looking  to  the  future,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  point  of  diminishing  returns  h.is 
been  reached  in  nuclear,  weapons  technology 
from  the  standpoint  of  altering  the  military 
threat  situation  and  thereby  increasing  na- 
tional security.  As  long  as  both  countries 
continue  to  act  and  react  and  also  meet  the 
demands  of  their  respective  defense  estab- 
lishments for  more  and  more  weapons  sys- 
tems to  maintain  the  momentum  of  defense 
contracting  and  spending,  the  technical  im- 
provements of  one  side  will  tend  to  nullify 
those  of  the  other.  Vast  sums  of  money 
representing  scarce  natural  resources  will 
continue  to  be  devoted  to  an  effort  yielding 
little  or  no  gain  In  national  security.  This  Is 
the  inevitable  result  of  continued  reliance  on 
technology  alone  as  the  answer  to  the  com- 
plex question  of  national  security. 

The  effect  of  Treaties  and  Agreements  on 
the  need  for  testing  must  be  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  overall  question  of  maximizing 
national  security.  ITie  DOD,  prior  to  the 
achievement  of  the  SALT  ABM  Treaty  and 
the  Interim  Agreement  on  Offensive  Systems, 
argued  that  nuclear  testing  Is  necessary  to 
improve  the  penetration  characteristics  of 
U.S.  missile  forces  to  counter  further  So- 
viet ABM  deployment.  They  maintained  that 
continued  development  of  special  output 
weapons  (enhanced  X-ray  and  Neutron 
bombs)  have  their  major  application  in  ABM 
warheads,  although  they  will  not  solve  the 
problem  of  developing  an  effective  ballistic 
missile  defense.  Improvements  in  yielded-to- 
weight  ratios  would  result  in  more  sophisti- 
cated MIRVs,  again  irequired  essentially  to 
negate  ABM  systems.  Additional  advances  In 
low  fission  weapons,  in  savings  in  special  ma- 
terials, and  in  new  geometries  all  bear  on  the 
effectiveness  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  A 
large  segment  of  the  future  test  schedule 
would  be  devoted  to  improved  strategic  of- 
fensive and  defensive  systems.  Since  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  for  &!% 
of  testing  has  been  devoted  to  such  systems. 
There  is  little  real  need  for  the  improve- 
ments available  in  view  of  the  recently  com- 
pleted SALT  Accords  and  past  treaties  to 
which  both  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  are  parties. 

Those  treaties  and  agreements  that  bear 
on  the  test  ban  issue  are:  the  Partial  Test 
Ban  Treaty  (1963),  the  Treaty  Banning  Nu- 
clear Weapons  In  Outer  Space  (1967),  the 
Non-Prollferation  Treaty  (1968),  the  ABM 
Treaty  (1972),  and  the  Interim  Agreement 
on  Offensive  Systems  (1972). 

The  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty  did  not  pro- 
hibit deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  in  any 
way.  It  did  bar  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  the  atmosphere,  underwater  and  In  outer 
space.  Furthermore,  tests  are  banned  in  any 
oth»p-envlronment  if  such  explosion  causes 
radioactive  debris  to  be  present  outside  the 
terrlftorial  limits  of  the  State  under  whose 
jurisdiction  or  control  such  explosion  is  con- 
ducted. The  effect  Initially  of  the  Treaty  was 
to  slow  down  the  technical  pace  of  develop- 
ment* In  nuclear  weapons  technology  by 
making   It  more  difficult  to  conduct  tests. 
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However,  with  the  development  of  large  di- 
ameter drilling  techniques  and  other  capa- 
bilities the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  have  been 
pble  to  circumvent  the  original  impact  of 
this  treaty  to  a  large  extent.  Only  ftdl-scale 
operational  systems  tests  are  now  Infeasible 
with  underground  testing. 

The  Treaty  on  Principles  Governing  the 
Activities  of  States  in  the  Exploration  and 
Use  of  Outer  Space.  Including  the  Moon  and 
Other  Celestial  Bodies  (1967)  prohibits  the 
placing-  in  orbit  around  the  Earth  of  any 
objects  carrying  nuclear  weapons  .  .  ..  the 
Installation  of  such  weapons  on  celestial 
bodies,  or  the  stationing  of  such  weapons  in 
outer  space  in  any  other  manner.  Again,  the 
need  for  research  by  imderground  tests  on 
nuclear  weapons  systems  to  be  deployed  in 
outer  space  Is  largely  invalidated. 

The  Non-Prollferation  Treaty  requires  that 
nuclear  weapon  parties  undertake  not  to 
transfer  to  any  recipient  nuclear  weapons  or 
to  assist  any  non-nticlear  weapon  state  to 
manufacture  or  acquire  nuclear  weapons. 
The  non-nuclear  weapon  state  parties  agree 
not  to  receive  nuclear  weapons  from  any 
other  nation  or  to  manufacture  nuclear 
weapons  on  their  own. 

Lastly,  and  perhaps  most  Important  of  all 
arms  agreements,  the  ABM  Treaty  and  the 
Interim  Agreement  on  Offensive  Systems 
must  be  considered.  The  ABM  Treaty  limits 
both  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  to  only  two 
ABM  sites  with  100  launchers  and  inter- 
ceptors per  site.  The  MIRVing  of  ABM  inter- 
ceptor missiles  is  banned.  The  Offensive  Sys- 
^  terns  Agreement  limits  the  numbers  of  fixed, 
land-based  ICBM  laimchers  and  SLBM 
launchers  to  specified  quantities.  In  achiev- 
ing this  treaty  both  superpowers  have  obvi- 
ated the'need  for  continued  testing  since  the 
DOD  has  Justified  the  need  for  future  tests 
largely  on  the  basis  of  an  improved  Soviet 
ABM  and  offensive  developments  now  pro- 
hibited by  the  force  of  the  SALT  I  Accords. 
It  simply  makes  little  sense  to  continue  to 
test  and  develop  Improved  systems  whose 
deployment  is  strictly  forbidden  or  severely 
limited.  No  amount  of  R&D  and  testing  would 
conceivably  turn  a  200  launcher  ABM  system 
into  an  effective  defen.se  against  the  thou- 
sands of  offensive  warheads  permitted  under 
the  SALT  Agreement.  Similarly,  the  freeze  on 
ABM  deployment  removes  the  basis  for  the 
DOD  arguments  on  improving  systems  such 
as  Poseidon  and  Minuteman  III  for  defense 
penetration.  These  systems  are  more  than 
adequate  to  overwhelm  any  existing  Soviet 
ABM  deployment  under  the  ABM  Treaty  or 
any  ABM  which  could  be  deployed  within 
many  years  after  the  abrogation  of  the 
Treaty. 

Some  might  argue  that  continued  R&D  is 
^  needed  as  a  sort  of  insurance  against  Soviet 
violation  of  the  accords.  A  case  in  point  Is 
the  maintenance  of  the  capability  to  resume 
atmospheric  testing  In  the  event  that  the 
Soviets  abrogate  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty. 
Over  the  years,  as  the  possibility  of  a  Soviet 
violation  or  abrogation  declines,  so  the  need 
for  maintaining  this  sort  of  costly  posture 
also  decreases.  The  DOD  has  done  precisely 
this  in  reducing  the  test  readiness  prograrn 
gradually  since  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty 
was  signed. 

The  same  logic  should  apply  to  the  ABM 
accords.  The  actual  need  for  continued  test- 
ing for  ABM-related  defense  programs  should 
be  phased  out  over  a  period  of  several  years. 
The  alternative  of  intensifying  the  level  of 
testing  and  R&D  in  general  and  viewing  the 
SALT  Accords  as  strictly  a  quantitative  arms 
limitation  would  seriously  undermine  stra- 
tegic arms  control  efforts.  A  safer,  less  costly, 
and  more  stable  course  would  be  to  begin 
qualitative  arms  control  by  the  speedy  com- 
pletion of  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

A    HISTORY    OF    TESTING 

The  first  U.S.  nuclear  test  was  conducted 
on  16  July  1945  and  the  Soviets  followed  four 


years  later  with  a  similar  test  in  August 
1949.  Since  these  early  and  historic  events 
both  countries  have  continued  to  test  nu- 
clear devices  for  a  variety  of  nuclear  weapons 
systems,  to  collect  data  on  the  effects  of  nvi- 
clear  weapons,  and  to  a  much  lesser  ext->iit 
to  conduct  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful 
purposes.  Some  significant  developments  in 
this  period  include  the  development  ol 
thermonuclear  explosives  by  the  U.S.  in  No- 
vember 1952  and  followed  shortly  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  August  1953:  the  observance  of  a 
three-year  test  moratorium  by  both  powers 
from  November  1958  to  September  1961:  and 
the  completion  of  the  Treaty  Banning  Nu- 
clear Weapons  Tests  In  the  Atmosphere,  in 
Outer  Space  and  Under  Water  on  August  5. 
1963:  and  the  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons 
by  three  other  states — Great  Britain  (1952). 
France  (1960).  and  China  (1964).  Since  the 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  went  Into  effect, 
both  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  have  continued 
extensive  nuclear  testing  underground.  The 
British  have  conducted  only  two  tests  jointly 
with  the  U.S.  in  the  underground  environ- 
ment since  signing  the  Treaty.  France  and 
China  have  refused  to  become  parties  to  the 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  continue  to  test 
in  the  atmosphere.  A  total  of  at  least  851 
nuclear  tests  were  conducted  by  all  nuclear 
weapon  states  as  of  1970. 

The  contribution  to  this  total  by  each 
country  Is  shown  in  Table  No.  1. 

Table  1 . — Nuniher  of  tests  conducted. 
1945-1970 
Country: 

U.S.A   539 

USSR,  (greater  than) 242 

U.K 25 

Prance 38 

China ii 

In  terms  of  total  test  numbers  It  is  seen 
that  the  U.S.  has  conducted  a  far  larger  num- 
ber of  tests  than  all  the  other  nvxclear  powers 
combined  and  should  therefore  possess  the 
greater  amount  of  knowledge  concerning  nu- 
clear phenomena. 

A  word  of  caution,  however,  must  be  given 
on  the  numbers  of  reported  tests  used  in  this 
report.  Tlie  U.S.  AEC  policy  is  not  to  an- 
nounce publicly  all  U.S.  tests.  The  AEC  fig- 
ures for  Soviet  tests  are  generally  lower  than 
those  given  by  the  Swedish  Research  Insti- 
tute for  National  Defense  (FOA)  for  Soviet 
Testing.  Apparently  the  AEC  wishes  to  con- 
ceal the  U.S.  capability  for  detection  and  dis- 
crimination of  foreign  nuclear  tests  and  to 
deny  the  Soviet  complete  Information  on 
the  frequency  of  U.S.  testing.  Hence  the  fig- 
ures used  are  considerably  lower  than  the 
true  number  of  Soviet  ones  and  slightly  lower 
than  the  number  of  U.S.  tests.  Nevertheless, 
the  publicly-announced  figures  are  probably 
a  reasonable  representation  of  the  actual  rel- 
ative test  activity  of  the  two  countries.  Where 
Swedish  and  U.S.  AEC  figures  differ,  the 
higher  one  has  been  used,  since  the  U.S.  has 
not  announced  all  tests. 

It  is  instructive  to  divide  the  history  of 
testing  into  two  periods,  the  first  being  the 
years  before  the  signing  of  the  Limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty  and  the  second  covering  the 
elapsed  time  since  the  Treaty  when  testing 
has  been  restricted  to  the  underground  en- 
vironment. The  total  number  of  tests  in  the 
pre  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  era  for  the  U.S. 
was  publicly  announced  to  be  310.  Soviet 
testing  for  the  same  period  has  been  esti- 
mated to  be  only  163  by  the  FOA.  Tlie  U.S. 
apparently  tested  about  twice  the  number  of 
devices  the  Soviets  did  in  the  .same  period. 
Since  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  went  into 
force,  the  U.S.  has  publicly  announced  some 
241  tests  for  the  U.S.  and  only  61  for  the 
U.S.S.R.  FOA  figures  for  Soviet  testing  are 
higher  but  somewhat  Incomplete.  They  in- 
dicate a  luimber  of  93.  Both  countries  have 
continued  to  test  vigorously  in  the  only 
mediinu  permitted  under  the  Limited  Test 


Ban  Treaty.  However,  the  U.S.  appears  to  have 
actually  increased  Its  testing  rate  relative  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  Prior  to  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  the  U.S.  tested  at  about  twice  the 
rate  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Since  the  Limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty,  the  U.S.  rate  for  testing  appear.; 
to  have  risen  to  three  times  the  Soviet  effort. 

It  is  clear  that  the  U.S.  has  consistently 
maintained  a  much  greater  test  program  to 
achieve  a  more  sophisticated  and  broader 
nuclear  weapons  technology.  The  U.S.  in  this 
eii;ht-year  period  has  tested  234  devices,  com- 
pared to  298  tests  from  1946-1963.  a  17-year 
period.  The  Soviet  Union,  which  does  not 
announce  its  tests,  has  tested  since  1983.  5i 
nuclear  weapons,  according  to  U.S.  reports. 
Its  testing  record  In  the  previous  comparable 
period  was  124  tests. 

The  U.S.  has  a  much  wider  test  experience 
in  the  low  (less  than  20  kt)  and  Low-Inter- 
mediate (20-200  kt)  yield  range  of  nuclear 
weapons.  This  greater  test  experience  should 
translate  into  more  technically  effective 
weapons  in  this  yield  range  that  incidentally 
is  thought  today  to  be  of  paramount  impor- 
tance for  tactical  nuclear  systems.  The  So- 
viets had  conducted  prior  to  1963  severi-1 
tests  with  yields  above  20  MT  while  the  U.S. 
has  never  tested  above  15  MT.  Except  In  this 
verv  high  yield  range,  for  which  the  U.S. 
has  had  no  military  requirement,  the  U.S. 
has  had  much  broader  test  experience  ai  d 
probably  therefore  more  sophisticated  v.e!<p- 
ons  designs 

THE  TESTING  AND  STOCKPILINC  OF  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS 

Throughout  the  history  of  testing,  the 
goals  have  always  been  to  develop  improved 
nuclear  weapons  for  the  military,  to  under- 
stand the  effects  of  such  weapons  on  civilian 
and  military  targets,  and  to  a  very  small  de- 
gree to  find  peaceful  uses  for  nuclear  ex- 
plosions. The  greatest  effort  has  been  to  de- 
velop strategic  and  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
for  our  military  forces.  The  development  pro- 
gram for  a  nuclear  warhead  generallv  take^* 
about  three  years  if  the  design  is  based  upon 
well-known  technology.  As  many  as  20  to  30 
undergound  tests  may  be  conducted  to  ac- 
complish this  development.  Over  the  full  his- 
tory of  the  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  stockpile, 
about  50  basic  types  or  models  have  been 
introduced  into  the  stockpile.  The  present 
stockpile  contains  about  25  basic  models.  The 
yields  of  these  weapons  range  from  a  fraction 
of  a  kiloton  up  to  aroiuid  25  megatons  for 
U.S.  weapons.  The  total  number  of  deliverv 
vehicles  is  in  the  tens  of  thousands  and  then-  ■ 
is  more  than  one  warhead  per  deliverv  ve- 
hicle in  the  stockpile.  The  U.S.  ACDA  had 
put  the  total  number  of  American  warheads 
at  40,000  in  1962.  Unofficial  estimates  of  the 
actual  number  of  warheads  in  the  1960's 
range  from  50.000  to  200.000.  The  total  mega- 
tonnage  represented  by  these  weapons  has 
been  stated  by  Dr.  Herbert  York,  former  Di- 
rector of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing, to  be  20-40  thousand  Megatons  in  the 
beginning  of  the  1960s.  The  trend  in  recent 
years  for  the  U.S.  has  been  toward  greater 
numbers  of  lower  yield  warheads  so  that  the 
overall  megatonnage  of  the  U.S.  stockpile 
may  be  declining.  Such  reductions,  which  are 
designed  to  increase  the  efticiency  of  the  U.S. 
stockpile,  do  not  however  appreciably  affect 
the  well-known  levels  of  over-kill  now  in 
existence. 

Both  countries  have  continued  to  rely  on 
nuclear  weapons  as  the  principle  means  to 
insure  national  security.  The  diversity  and 
duplication  of  the  stockpiles  are  such  that 
neither  side  possesses  a  capability  to  strik» 
first  and  effectivelv  destroy  the  other  side's 
ability  to  render  an  unacceptably  damaglut; 
second  strike.  Thus,  the  term  mutual  assured 
destruction  has  come  to  describe  the  post- 
war military  situation. 

The  continued  testing  and  deployment  of 
new  nuclear  weapons  will  doubtless  improve 
I'le  technical  capability  of  these  stockpiles 
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but  probably  will  never  result  in  one  slrte 
achieving  a  superiority  to  the  extent  it  could 
launch  a  first  strike  with  Impunity,  as  long 
as  both  sides  continue  to  test.  There  can  be 
no  net  increase  then  in  the  national  security 
of  either  state  through  continued  reliance  on 
technology  alone.  With  the  above  stockpiles 
already  in  existence,  it  Is  reasonable  to  ask 
why  there  is  a  continuing  need  to  test. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  stated  that 
the  continued  progress  in  nuclear  weaponry 
cannot  be  made  without  further  testing.  The 
two  pillars  of  science  are  theory  and  experi- 
ment. Theoretical  predictions  of  nuclear 
device  performance  must  be  verified  by  ex- 
perimental testing.  Since  the  temperatures, 
pre.ssures  and  r.idiation  fluxes  of  nuclear 
c.Kploslon  environments  cannot  be  duplicated 
In  the  laboratory,  underground  tests  are  re- 
quired for  continued  experimental  measure- 
ment of  theoretically  predicted  improve- 
ments. The  DOD  foresees  the  following  tech- 
nical possibilities  on  the  horizon  that  re- 
fjulre  testing: 

1.  Improvements  In  materials  for  mis.sile 
design. 

2.  Yield  to  weight  ratio  Improvements  in 
re-entry  vehicle  size  ranges  of  Poseidon  and 
Minuteman  III. 

3.  Special  Output  Devices. 

4.  Lower  Fission  designs. 

5.  Special  Geometry. 

6.  Reduced  use  of  Special  Materials  (En- 
riched U,Pu233.T). 

7.  Improvemeuts  In  the  lifetime  of  stock- 
piled weapons. 

8.  Improvements  in  weapons  safety. 

It  Is  important  to  lock  al  the  progress  al- 
ready made  throitfchout  the  history  of  nu- 
clear testing  and  asl:  whether  these  improve- 
ments will  really  make  a  significant  impact 
ou  the  military  situation  and  improve  tlie 
national  security  ol  the  U.S.  The  develop- 
ment of  fission  weapons  Increased  the  de- 
structive power  which  could  be  delivered  on 
ft  target  by  a  factor  of  more  than  1,000.  The 
availability  of  thermonuclear  weapons  in- 
crea.'ied  this  capaljiUiy  still  further.  Now, 
however,  one  Is  approaching  the  limits  of  the 
energy  that  can  be  achieved,  from  any  known 
physical  reaction.  Therefore,  while  some  Im- 
provements are  to  be  expected,  there  will 
probably  be  no  fundamental  changes  in  yield 
to  weight  ratios  of  nuclear  weapons  with 
continued  testing. 

It  Is  undoubtedly  true  that  without  test- 
ing since  19C3,  programs  such  as  Poseidon 
and  Minuteman  III  would  not  have  been  as 
effective  technically  as  they  are  ttx'ay.  This 
is  true  for  Soviet  systems  developed  in  the 
same  time  frame.  However,  as  long  as  both 
superpowers  continue  to  test  and  apply  this 
testing  experier.ce  to  update  their  stockpile 
of  nuclear  warheads,  the  technical  effective- 
ness of  their  force  structures  will  Improve 
somewhat  but  will  have  the  tendency  to  can- 
cel each  other  out  in  opposing  stockpiles. 
The  over-all  military  and  national  security 
Bituatiou  is  not  likely  to  change  or  destabi- 
lize. 

Consider  fur  example  the  changes  since 
the  1950's  In  the  nuclear  situation.  Both 
powers  shifted  reliance  from  free-fall  nuclear 
bombs  delivered  by  Jet-powered  aircraft  to 
nuclear  warhead  re-entry  vehicles  delivered 
by  ballistic  missiles.  Delivery  times  have 
been  shortened  from  hours  to  minutes,  yield 
to  weight  ratios  have  been  improved  by  about 
10^  but  the  overall  military  situation  is  still 
such  that,  given  a  nuclear  war,  the  result 
will  be  assured  mutual  destruction  of  both 
societies,  now  guaranteed  further  by  the 
limits  on  defensive  systems  in  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

Despite  m.iSFive  eTorts  to  find  a  technical 
solution  to  the  ofTensive  nuclear  thrp.it.  nel- 
tlier  .side  h.-^s  been  able  to  alter  the  inhrrent 
advantage  of  ofTensive  systems  in  the  nuclenr 
n«*.  A  technically  efTectIre  defensive  system 
would  have  to  be  greater  than  00'';   eaective 


since  the  level  of  destruction  Inflicted  by 
only  10%  of  each  nation's  offensive  forces 
would  be  unacceptable. 

the  testing  op  nucleae  devices  for  peaceful 
purposes:  the  plowshare  program 

The  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  explosives 
must  t>e  dealt  with  In  concluding  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  treaty.  There  are  generally 
three  types  of  peaceful  application  for  nu- 
cler.r  explosions.  Two  have  economic  or  in- 
dustrial applications;  the  third  is  primarily 
concerned  with  basic  scientific  research  uti- 
lizing the  unique  nuclear  environment  pro- 
duced by  nuclear  explosions.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  the  U.S.  is 
committed  to  make  available  to  non-nuclear 
weapon  States  party  to  the  Treaty  nuclear 
devices  so  that  they  may  partake  of  the  po- 
tential benefits  of  these  peaceful  applica- 
tions.. The  crucial  point  here  is  that  the  ob- 
ligations Involved  only  potential  benefite.  If 
indeed,  as  is  probably  the  case,  the  applica- 
tions for  nuclear  explosions  tvirn  out  to  be 
too  troublesome  and  of  marginal  utility  to 
be  of  any  real  benefit  then  of  course  such 
peaceful  nuclear  programs  may  be  cancelled 
witiiout  violation  of  the  treaty  commitment. 

Ihe  two  industrial  programs  are  nuclear 
excavation  for  large  scale  earth-moving  proj- 
cc's  and  iiuclcnr  ujiderground  explosions  for 
natural  resource  st>i:nulalion  and  recovery.  In 
the  excavation  scheme  a  nuclear  device  spe- 
cinlly  designed  to  reduce  fallout  is  einplaced 
at  a  "relatively  shallow  depth  In  the  earth  and 
detonated.  The  resu'.ting  explosion  ejects  a 
lar':e  volume  of  e.arth  and  bcmb  direct  debris 
nito  the  atmosphere  ultimately  to  form  a 
crr.ter  of  specified  dimensions.  This  scheme 
hfs  Iieen  consid-red  at  various  times  for  har- 
b. :r  fcrmution  in  remote  and  unpopulated 
arfTS,  for  construction  of  a  sea  level  canal 
across  the  Isthmtts  of  Panama,  and  the  cre- 
ation of  passes  through  mountain  ranges  for 
railroad  tracks. 

The  underground  engineering  applications 
call  for  the  detonation  of  a  different  type  of 
device  at  much  greater  depths  that  do  not 
produce  craters.  These  explosions  are  sup- 
posed to  fracture  large  volumes  of  rrck  un- 
derground for  the  purpose  of  stimxilating  un- 
economical eas  fields  and  recovery  of  oil  from 
shale  deposits.  Other  undertroimd  applica- 
tions are  the  creation  of  underground  storage 
facilities  for  fuels  and  waste  disposal  and 
perhaps  the  stimulation  of  geothermal  heat 
.sources  for  electric  power  production. 

As  these  programs,  known  collectively  as 
Plowshare  in  the  U.S.,  proceed.  It  Is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  the  experimental 
testing  Is  broken  down  into  two  phases.  One 
Involves  Plowshare  device  development  for 
the  particular  Intended  application  and  its 
a.ssoclated  constraints,  the  other  Involves 
the  actual  use  of  the  currently  existing  pro- 
totype device  in  application  tests  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  treaty  pertaining  to  that 
particular  scheme  Is  borne  out  by  experi- 
ence. The  device  development  tests  for  the 
underground  engineering  applications  are 
carried  out  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site  to  check 
Improved  designs,  while  the  actual  applica- 
tion experiments  are  conducted  off  the  site 
at  marginally  prodiictive  gas  fields  with  de- 
vices already  proven  at  the  Test  Site. 

If  Plowshare  application  programs  are  per- 
mitted under  a  comprehensive  test  ban,  then 
adequate  controls  must  be  fashioned  to  take 
care  of  the  potential  risk  that  a  country 
mlglit  test  a  weapon  under  the  guise  of  a 
Plowshare  application  program,  further- 
more, if  Plowshare  device  development  tests 
are  permitted  at  all  under  a  comprehensive 
test  Ijan,  then  the  advances  made  in  good 
faith  by  a  party  to  the  Treaty  in  Plowshare 
design  could  In  several  areas  contribute  to 
the  linprovemeiit  of  its  nuclear  weapons 
technology.  Some  of  the  goals  of  Plowshare 
device  design  have  been  low  fissioa,  reduced 
activation- of  soils,  minimum  diameter,  and 
the  hardening  of  the  device  to  withstand 


shocks.  All  of  these  are  applicable  In  im- 
proving nuclear  weaponry  as  well. 

If  Plowshare  device  development  tests  are 
banned  to  avoid  nullifying  the  Intent  of  the 
treaty,  then  existing  designs  wlU  have  to  be 
relied  upon  for  all  Plowshare  applications. 
Tliese  designs  then  would  be  frozen  and  all 
the  limitations  Involved  with  them  would 
have  to  be  tolerated  or  the  use  of  these  de- 
signs would  be  severely  curtailed.  Proposals 
have  been  made  to  stockpile  Plowshare  de- 
signs In  this  manner.  The  chief  objection  to 
this  is  that  the  technology  of  the  peaceful 
devices  would  be  frozen  at  a  level  Insuffi- 
cient for  most  applications. 

Presently  device  development  for  exca- 
vation explosions  has  been  baited.  No  devel- 
opment shots  have  been  conducted  since 
1970.  In  that  same  year  the  Atlantic-Pa- 
cific Interoceanic  Canal  Study  Commission 
concluded  that  neither  the  technical  feas- 
ibility nor  the  international  acceptability  of 
nuclear  canal  excavation  had  been  estab- 
lished at  that  time.  In  the  underground 
engineering  device,  development  tests  have 
to  be  done  yet  to  harden  this  device  for  mul- 
tiple sequence  shots  for  optimum  gas  stimu- 
lation application. 

It  Is  apparent  that  both  types  of  devices 
have  not  reached  the  point  where  they  could 
be  stockpiled  and  used  with  any  real  bene- 
fit. Postponing  the  completion  of  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  until  such  time  that  these 
devices  are  ready  to  be  stockpiled  could  re.sult 
in  a  long  and  probably  infinite  delay  and  Ir- 
revocable damage  to  prospects  for  an  in- 
ternational halt  to  nuclear  testing.  The  di- 
lemma posed  by  the  Plowshare  program  could 
be  avoided  If  in  fact  the  actual  applications 
themselves  were  shown  to  be  generally  of 
marginal  utility.  The  entire  program  could 
then  be  scrapped  and  a  triily  comprehensive 
test  ban  could  be  completed.  Tlie  past  his- 
tory of  U.S.  and  Soviet  Plowshare  programs 
is  presented  below  to  show  that  serious 
problems  exist  with  all  of  the  proposed  ap- 
plications. 

Tlie  U.S.  excavation  application  program 
W.1S  halted  in  1970  when  the  last  device  de- 
velopment test  for  the  excavation  type  de- 
vice was  conducted.  The  earliest  shots  oc- 
curred in  1962  at  the  NTS  (Nevada  Test  Site) 
and  Involved  .4  kt  detonation  was  such  that 
doses  of  .1  R  would  be  received  at  distances 
of  100  miles  from  the  crater.  Tlie  peak  year 
of  activity  for  the  excavation  program  v.as 
19G8  in  which  three  cratering  experiments 
were  conducted.  Tlie  dose  received  at  150 
miles  was  reported  to  have  been  reducpd  to 
a  value  of  .1  R  as  compared  to  over  1  R  in 
1962.  However,  these  Improvements  appar- 
ently were  simply  not  good  enough  since  the 
Canal  Commission  issued  Its  report  in  1970 
and  stated  that  neither  the  technical  fea- 
Eiblllly  nor  the  International  acceptability  of 
nuclear  canal  excavation  had  been  estab- 
lished at  that  time.  Since  1970,  no  money 
has  been  appropriated  for  excavation  ac- 
tivities. Other  projects  that  were  once  con- 
sidered and  later  abandoned  include  Project 
Chariot,  &  harbor  creation  plan  for  Alaska; 
a  similar  project  to  excavate  a  harbor  at 
Cape  Keraudren,  Australia,  and  one  to  ex- 
cavate a  railroad  pass  through  mountain- 
.  ous  terrain  in  the  U.S.  In  considering  any  of 
these  excavation  schemes  it  Is  important  to 
remember  that  Article  I  of  the  Limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty  prohibits  "any  other  nuc'.ear  ex- 
plosion" In  any  environment  If  such  exi'':o- 
sion  causes  radioactive  debris  to  be  presev.t 
outside  the  territorial  limits  of  the  State 
under  whose  jurisdiction  or  control  such 
explosion  Is  conducted.  Therefore,  even  If 
excavation  applications  that  might  one  day 
reduce  fallout  to  an  acceptably  safe  level  are 
realized  there  would  still  be  an  obligation 
not  to  conduct  such  tests  If  they  violate  the 
treaty. 

The  underground  engineering  program  has 
suffered  similar  setbacks  over  the  jears.  The 
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list  of  projects  proposed  and  later  cancelled 
is  quite  large.  These  Include :  Project  Cloop — 
a  plan  to  recover  copper  ore;  Project  Ketch — 
a  plan  to  create  an  underground  gas  storage 
farility  In  Pennsylvania;  Projects  Bronco 
and  Utah — both  concerned  with  oil  shale  re- 
covery; and  Wagon  Wheel  and  WASP — both 
(onceived  as  gas  stimulation  projects.  Only 
the  gas  stimulation  program  is  being  actively 
funded  and  maintained  by  the  AEC.  Two 
stimulation  experiments  have  been  con- 
ducted and  a  third — Rio  Blanco — is  planned 
.for  the  future. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  AEC  that  gas 
stimulation  technology  could  meet  10%  of 
the  gas  shortage  projected  over  the  1975-1985 
period.  The  economic  analysis  was  favorable 
only  on  the  assumption  that  the  current 
price  of  gas  at  the  well  head  would  rise  to 
more  than  30c  per  1000  cu  ft  In  the  future. 
The  radiological  Implications  are  that  only 
.5  mllllrem  per  year  would  be  received  by 
consumers.  This  projection  Is  based  upon  the' 
assumption  that  the  gns  from  the  nuclear- 
stimulated  wells  Is  diluted  with  gas  from 
other  sources  at  least  tenfold  before  it  Is 
shipped  to  the  consumer.  The  full  applica- 
tion program  to  realize  the  above -stated  re- 
sults would  Involve  the  detonation  of  4000 
nuclear  explosions  o'  yields  up  to  100  kt  each 
in  1000  wells  over  a  20-year  period.  Tlie  gas 
formations  to  be  stimulated  are  located  In 
the  Rocky  Mountain  area  of  Colorado,  Utah, 
New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  and  Arizona.'  The 
potential  for  seismic  effects  in  addition  to 
radiological  effects  from  such  widescale  ap- 
plication of  nuclear  explosive  stimulation  Is 
large.  The  Rocky  Mountain  area  dees  con- 
tain areas  of  high  natural  rock  stress  and  it 
has  been  established  by  experts  that  a  series 
of  earthquakes  in  the  Denver,  Colorado  area 
was  caused  by  the  Injection  of  liquid  waste 
products  via  a  single  well  into  the  fractured 
granitic  basement  rock.  It  appears  that  the 
natural  crustal  balances  lii  the  area  are 
extremely  sensitive.  In  addition,  there  Is  the 
]>robIem  of  dnm.ige  caused  to  structures  from 
the  shot  itself.  The  actual  damage  caused  by 
Project  Rulison  to  manmade  structures  In 
the  vicinity  is  $93,000.  This  event  was  only 
40  kt,  much  lower  thin  the  planned  100  kt 
devices  for  future  stimulation.  Finally,  the 
use  of  4000  devices  In  the  program  repre- 
sents a  huge  investment  of  highly  enriched 
uranium  at  a  time  when  projects  Indicate 
a  shortage  of  uranium  for  the  nuclear  power 
program.  Is  It  worthwhile  to  expend  irrev- 
ocably on  the  order  of  120.000  kgs  of  U-235 
to  recover  the  gas  that  in  turn  is  to  be  used 
as  an  energy  source?  Why  not  simply  utilize 
this  Uranium  In  power  reactors  and  shift  the 
burden  from  natural  gas  to  nuclear  power 
reactors  to  avoid  the  shortage? 

Table  No.  2  shows  the  continuing  decline 
in  the  U.S.  Plov.share  program  since  1966: 

TABLE  2.-U.S.  PL0WSH.«RE  PROGRAM  1965  73  TESTS  BY 
PROGRAM  APPLICATION 


Year      Budget 


Under 

{round  Scicn-  Device 

engi-  iific  de- 

Tol3l      neer-  Eicava-         re-  velop- 

tests         jng  lion    search  ment 


1966.... 

15.1 

4 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1967.... 

13.4 

3 

1  • 

1 

0 

1968.... 

18.1 

U 

3 

0 

1969.... 

13.2 

1 

0 

1 

1970 

14.3 

n 

0 

0 

1371... 

7.6 

0 

0 

0 

1972.... 

7.1 

1 

0 

0 

Vili 

6.8 

? 

7 

? 

1074.    .. 

3.8 

? 

? 

7 

In  conclusion.  It  appears  that  the  PIow- 
!  jaie  programs  are  indeed  of  very  limited 
P'^teiuial,  when  benefits  are  weighed  against 
r  .isi.s.  The  excavation  program  has  been 
halted  without  achieving  technically  suitable 
f'evices  for  ^plication.  Nor  have  ways  been 
fvUiid  to  overcome  the  social,  political  and 
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International  problems  associated  with  these 
applications.  There  have  been  no  scientific 
research  Plowshare  shots  since  1969.  The  un- 
derground program  has  been  limited  to  but 
one  application  since  1971.  This  last  existing 
program  of  gas  stimulation  has  many  tech- 
nical, economic  and  safety  problems  associ- 
ated with  It.  On  balance  the  entire  program 
does  not  seem  Important  enough  to  Impede 
the  completion  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban. 
No  provision  for  continued  Plowshare  device 
development  need  be  contained  in  the  com- 
prehensive test  ban,  since  the  chances  of 
weapons  application  are  too  high  and  the  po- 
tential benefits  of  these  devices  as  peaceful 
explosions  are  quite  low.  The  subject  could, 
however,  be  re-examined  after  5  to  10  years' 
experience  with  a  comprehensive  test  ban. 

TECHNICAL  OBSTACLES  TO  THE  ACHIE\TEMENT  OF 
A  COMPREHENSIVE  TEST  BAN:  THE  VERITICA- 
TION   PROBLEM 


million.  According  to  the  DOD,  the  results 
of  this  program  are  that  the  U.S.  has:  Un- 
proved its  capability  to  detect  nuclear  explo- 
sions; established  both  an  empirical  and  a 
theoretical  understanding  of  .seismic  loca- 
tion and  identification  problems:  developed 
an  ability  to  discriminate  between  seL'^mlc 
signals  from  earthquakes  and  other  seismic 
noise  down  to  low  yields  that  would  be 
militarily  insignificant.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  conducted  Project  Vela  Uniform 
since  1959  to  investigate  nuclear  test  de- 
tection and  discrimination  by  seismic  means. 
Expenditures  have  amounted  to  about  $250 
million.  According  to  the  DOD,  the  results  of 
this  program  are  that  the  U.S.  has:  im- 
proved Its  capability  to  detect  nuclear  ex- 
plosions; established  both  an  empirical  and 
a  theoretical  understanding  of  seismic  loca- 
tion and  Identification  problems;  develojjed 
an  ability  to  discriminate  betv.een  seismic 
„,..,,  ,  signals    from     earthquakes    and    explosions 

The  chief  obstacle  to  attainment  of  a  com-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  f^^  ^T;  and  clarified  the  complex 
prehensive  test  ban  has  been  the  problem  of  relation  between  vield  and  seismic  magni- 
adequate  verification  of  the  terms  of  the  pro-  tude.  Nevertheless",  they  conclude  that  an 
posed  test  bill.  .  adequate    seismic    monitoring    svsteni    crin- 

The  Soviet  position  on  verification  of  the  jjot  be  built  on  the  basis  of  naticnallv-owned 
.-^omprthensive  lest  ban  Is  that-iKlequate  tcrrlLorv  and  that  the  possibility  of  a  de- 
nie.ins  exist  at  the  national  level  alone  to  lennlned  violator  evading  the  U.S.  se:smic 
monitor  its  terms.  The  U.S.  negotiation  posl-  verification  system  Is  non-negligible.  Pinallv, 
iiGii  has  never  abandoned  the  need  for  on-  t^e  DOD  has  claimed  that  a  need  exists  lor 
site  inspection  of  events  that  failed  to  be  on-site  inspection  to  deter  violations  by  in- 
identlfitd  by  seismic  means  alone.  The  two  creasing  the  chances  of  being  caught  and  to 
comitries  were  closest  in  principle  In  196.3  clarify  the  nature  of  seismic  events  that 
when  the  Soviets  oilered  to  permit  2  to  3  vi jU  be  large  enough  to  detect  but  sufficiently 
ou-slte  Inspections  per  year  within  the  So-  small  that  positive  ideuUflcatlon  of  scurce 
Viet  Union.  At  that  time,  the  U.S.  steadfastly     cannot  be  made. 

laaiutained  that  several  were  necessary,  lat<r  On-siig. Inspections  would,  in  the  Pen;a.'on 
quaullfied  at  7.  Agreement  on  the  issue  WAS  view.  a'. so' establish  the  nuclear  or  non- 
j.ever  reached  and  the  Soviets  on  October  16,  uuclear-akture  of  low  yield  explosions  a:id 
1963,  Withdrew  the  ofier  to  pcrmli,  on-site  enhance  International  confidence  in  any 
inspections.  cases  where  earthquakes  were  mis:de:i:ii"ed 

Regardless  of  the  value  and  role  of  on-site  ^,  explosions.  In  effect,  the  DOD  Is  savin: 
inspections.  It  Is  cleay  Uiat  seismology  will  that  about  nine  years  of  research  at  a  'cost 
!>iay  a  crucial  role  Irf  monitoring  a  compre-  of  S250  million  has  not  resulted  hi  a  basij 
hensive  test  ban.  The  improvements  in  seis-  change  in  the  U.S.  negotiating  position, 
mology  since  the  signing  In  1963  of  the  ^he  maenltude  of  the  seismic  signal  pro- 
Limiieo  Test  Ban  Treaty  are  reviewed  below,  pag.^ed  through  the  earth  is  an  indica.ion 
tcpether  with  current  estimates  on  the  valid-     „,-  ^^^  ^  released  In  a  nuc.ear  expio- 

ity  of  on-site  Inspection  techniques.  Other  ,,jo„  i^  js  ^  loparlihmic  quantity  ar.d  the 
means  of  monitoring  possible  violations  are  measurement  is  made  on  b:>th  the  body  and 
presented.  These  developrnents  show  that  the  .s„rface  waves,  desig.-iated  mta  and  M.s  re- 
capabihty  to  direct  a  would-be  violation  have  snectlvelv.  Earthquakes  have  a  very  much 
vastly  improved  smce  1963,  and  that  the  U.S.  j^^^ger  surface  wa\e  magnitude  f.r  a  given 
L;iould  drop  us  in.sistence  on  on-site  Inspec-  ^^.^  .^.^ve  msgniiude  than  do  undergrouna 
tons  as  a  part  of  any  comprehensive  test  explosions.  For  example,  an  earthquake  'A 
I>an.  A  reasonable  compromise  solution  could  body  magnitude  mg  cf  4  0  would  have  a 
be  the  adoption  of  verification  provisions  surface  wave  ningnitude  of  4.0  or  greater, 
.similar  to  these  in  the  ABM  Treaty.  ..^^jje  for  a  deep  explosion  of  mb=4.0,  the 

.Seismic  detection  and  discrimination  sys-  surface  wave  magnitude  might  only  be  3  2. 
tems  for  underground  nuclear  tests  are  based  This  difference  provides  a  powerful  tool  for 
upon  the  observed  phenomenon  of  energy  discriminating  between  earthquakes  a:.d 
coupling  and  signal  propagation  that  occurs  explosions.  It  Ls  Unportant  to  note  that  the 
when  a  nuclear  device  is  detonated  under-  ,„.ag„uude  assocuited  with  a  given  nuclear 
ground.  These  signals  or  seismic  waves  are  explosion  depends  greatly  upon  the  type  cf 
propagated  both  through  the  earth  (Body  niaterial  in  which  the  device  was  detonated, 
■./aves)  and  along  the  surface  of  the  earth  ^s  well  as  the  yield  of  the  device  itself.  In 
(Surface  waves).  There  are  two  kinds  of  sur-  general,  hard  wet  rock  will  give  a  much 
.ace  and  body  waves;  the  Body  waves  are  i,igher  signal  for  a  given  vield  than  will  dry 
designated  P-Body  and  S-Body  to  refer  to  parous  material  such  as  alluvium.  The  de- 
ihe  longitudinal  or  compressional  wave  and  pendcnce  of  mb  for  vr.rlous  yields  on  the 
tne  transverse  or  shear  wave  respectively;  g^ot,  medium  is  shown  In  Table  No.  3. 
the    Suriace    vaves   are   designated    as    the 

Love  wave  and  the  Rayleigh  wave;  these  refer  TABLE  3.- BODY  WAVE  MAGNITUDE  AND  SHOT  MEDIUM 
to  the  transverse  and  longitudinal  waves 
that  propagate  through  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Earthquakes  also  generate  seismic  sig- 
nals throughout  the  world,  and  locally  at 
the  site  of  the  measuring  station  there  is 
niways  a  problem  of  melerological  and  cul- 
tural noise  to  contend  with  when  attempt- 
ing to  detect  and  identify  signals. 

In  order  to  act  as  an  eflective  test  ban  '  Alluvium  does  not  exist  at  sufficient  depths  to  contain 
monitor,  any  detection  system  must  be  able  *^'j^{"''  '"^''''«  ""'^"  *"**='^  *"  •"i^osion  greater  than  about 
to    detect    and    identify    nuclear    explosions 

and  tell  them  from  earthquakes  and  other  An  observed  magnitude  of  4  0  would  corre- 
rtisruic  noise  down  to  low  yields  that  would  Fpond  to  1  kt  In  granite  or  up  to  10  kt  In 
be  militarily  insignificant.  The  U.S.  Govern-  aauvlum.  As  the  magnitude  of  the  seismic 
ment  has  conducted  Project  Vela  Uniform  events  of  interest  declhies,  the  number  of 
Since  1959  to  investigate  nuclear  test  detec-  e.arthquakes  observed  each  year  Increases, 
tion  and  discrlminaticn  by  seismic  means.  Therefore,  as  the  detection  threshold  Is  low- 
EripejKiitures  have  amounted  to  about  »250     ered    the    discrimination    or    Identification 
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problem  becomes  more  burdensome.  Beyond 
some  point  the  noise  level  Is  such  that  the 
actual  signal  Is  masked  and  no  capability  to 
detect  or  discriminate  exists.  The  Director  ol 
ARPA  (Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency), 
Dr.  Lukasik,  has  testified  that  for  shore  pe- 
riod signals  body  wave  magnitudes  In  the 
area  of  3.5  to  3.7  may  represent  the  minimum 
practical  detection  threshold  for  teleseismic 
distances  (beyond  1700  km).  Now  this  corre- 
sponds to  about  .5  kt  in  hard  rock  or  sev- 
eral kt  lu  alluvium.  Testing  restricted  to 
these  yields  would  be  of  no  military  signifi- 
cance. 

The  DOD  has  testified  that  the  present 
level  for  unambiguou.s  seismic  Identification 
of  underground  explosions  for  the  Eurasian 
land  mass  is  mbr;4  75  This  represents  10  to 
100  kt  depending  upon  the  shot  medium  and 
is  a  capability  based  upon  national  means  of 
detection  on  a  worldwide  network.  However, 
alluvium  is  not  available  at  a  depth  to  avoid 
leaving  a  visible  crater  from  an  explosion 
much  greater  than  10  kt.  More  Important  is 
the  estimate  of  a  presently  attainable  goal 
for  the  near  future.  Dr.  Lukasik  has  testified 
that  In  principal  telesel.smic  identification  of 
explosions  below  mb  4  5.  perhaps  to  4.0  ap- 
pears an  attainable  goal.  A  more  emphatic 
statement  of  future  operational  capability 
based  upon  existing  theory  and  experimental 
data  from  deployed  seismic  arrays  appears  in 
the  unapproved  version  of  the  Woods  Hole 
Conference  of  Seismologt.sts  of  July  1970.  Thl.s 
was  deleted  from  a  later  summary  of  the  re- 
port but  is,  the  gpiieral  conclusion  of  most 
scientists  Involved.  (See  tc^iimonv  before  the 
JCAE  October  27-28.  1971.) 

"Adequate  data  were  presented  on  Ms:mb 
values  to  establish  that  discrimination  by 
Ms:mb  is  on  the  average  as  well  done  at 
mb:-4.0as  at  mb-5.50.  .  .  ." 

This  means  that  selmic  detection  and  iden- 
tification is  now  possible  down  to  yields  of 
1  to  10  kt  if  the  proper  network  Is  deployed. 
With  such  systems  deployed  at  teleseismic 
distances  there  would  still  be  some  events 
each  year  that  would  not  be  identified  on 
the  basis  of  seismic  discriminants  aloiii. 
These  so-called  anomalous  events  might 
number  about  25  according  to  the  DOD  but 
most  of  these  would  lie  of  the  order  of  only 
a  few  kllotons. 

Various  evasion  schemes  have  been  sug- 
gested and  Investigated  by  the  DOD  in  order 
to  assess  the  chances  of  a  successful  clandes- 
tine nuclear  test  under  the  comprehensive 
test  ban  treat/  limitations.  These  include 
conducting  a  fully  tamped  shot  in  a  low 
coupling  medium,  cavity  decoupling,  hiding 
a  shot  in  an  earthquake  signal,  and  multiple 
shots  detonated  to  simulate  an  earthquake 
signal  and  mask  a  test  of  one  of  them. 

Conducting  a  fully  lamped  shot  in  a  low 
coupling  medium  is  the  least  expensive  and 
desirable  technique  of  all.  It  mere'-  involve; 
testing  the  device  in  a  dry  porous  material 
rather  than  in  wet  hard  rock.  This  results 
la  a  lower  seismic  signal  being  transmitted 
for  a  given  yield  by  about  a  factor  of  10.  It 
Is  Important  to  note,  however,  that  testing 
ill  alluvium,  a  dry  porous  material,  normally 
produces  a  subsidence  crater  oi  large  dimen- 
sions that  would  be  readily  detectable  from 
the  air  unless  the  alluvium  deposit  Is  suffi- 
ciently deep  to  prevent  collapse  of  the  cavity 
produced  and  the  subsequent  surface  effects. 
Dry  deposits  of  deep  alluvium  are  very  un- 
common. There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
these  deposits  do  not  exist  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
in  depths  that  would  allow  tests  of  more  than 
1  to  2  kt.  Therefore,  assuming  the  Soviets 
actually  desired  to  t«st  in  violation  of  the 
comprehensive  test  ban  at  levels  below  the 
attainable  Identification  level  of  10  kt  in 
alluvium,  they  would  be  limited  to  yields 
well  below  10  kt  in  employing  this  scheme. 

Cavity  decoupling  Involves  the  detonation 
of  a  nuclear  device  In  a  large  underground 
chamber  that  has  been  either  mined  out  or 
created  by  a  prior  nuclear  test  before  the 


treaty  went  Into  effect.  The  large  volume  of 
space  between  the  device  and  the  walls  of 
the  cavity  serves  to  decouple  the  energy  and 
hence  the  magnitude  of  the  seismic  signal 
transmitted  to  the  earth.  ARPA  has  estimated 
that  up  to  50  kt  could  be  tested  in  a  cavity. 
U.S.  experience  in  decoupling  cavities  is  lim- 
ited to  one  nuclear  test.  The  Sterling  event, 
with  a  yield  of  only  .38  kt,  was  fired  in  the 
UO  foot  diameter  cavity  created  in  a  srlt 
deposit  by  the  5  kt  Salmon  event.  The  ob- 
served decotipllng  factor  was  about  70  ±  20. 
miirh  lower  than  the  theoretically  predicted 
value  of  120.  Scientists  on  the  project  ciaim 
that  the  predicted  value  was  based  upon  a 
mined  cavity  whereas  the  experimentally  ob- 
served number  corresponds  to  the  shot- 
created  cavity  actually  used. 

Whether  better  agreement  between  theory 
and  experiment  for  a  mined  cavity  can  be 
expected  has  not  been  demonstrated.  There 
is  some  question  as  to  the  validity  of  extra- 
polating the  results  of  .38  kt  shot  up  to  yields 
of  50  kt  to  conclude  that  clandestine  tests 
could  he  conducted.  Finally,  the  cost  of  min- 
ing such  cavities  to  conduct  decoupled  tests 
has  been  estimated  to  be  about  20  million 
for  conventional  mining  techniques  and 
about  9  milUon  for  solution  mining  techni- 
ques. The  300-foot  diameter  cavity  required 
for  a  5  to  10  kt  explosion  would  take  four 
years  to  complet;e  and  Incidentally  not  all  of 
tiie  techniques  necessary  for  the  operation 
have  been  developed.  Estimates  of  this  sort 
ai'e  notoriously  too  low  so  the  20  million  fig-  . 
ure  must  be  considered  to  be  a  rock  bottom 
number  that  would  in  theory  fully  decouple 
a  5  to  10  kt  shot.  By  comparison  a  moder- 
ately complicated  test  at  Nevada  runs  about 
2  to  3  million  dollars  for  the  entire  test. 

The  estimate  above  for  cavity  construction 
dees  not  include  all  the  other  costs  normally 
associated  with  testing.  The  evader  would 
also  have  to  contend  with  a  large  voUime  of 
material  removed  from  the  ground  in  form- 
ing the  cavity.  It  is  almost  certain  that  this 
aspect  of  the  operation  could  be  detected  by 
aerial  reconnaissance.  Of  course  if  an  evader 
attempted  to  create  a  large  cavity  using  a 
nuclear  explosion  prior  to  the  completion  of 
a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  then  pre- 
siunably  the  event  would  be  recorded  by  .seis- 
mic means  and  the  area  could  be  watched  by 
aerial  reconnaissance  for  future  suspicious 
activity. 

Concealing  a  shot  signal  within  the  signal 
produced  by  a  near  simultaneous  earthquake 
located  either  nearby  or  at  great  distances  Is 
yet  another  scheme  to  mask  the  tell-tale  sig- 
nal of  a  nuclear  test.  If  the  earthquake  is 
large  and  distant,  the  DOD  estimates  that 
tests  of  up  to  100  kt  could  be  conducted 
clandestinely.  However,  earthquakes  of  this 
magnitude  occur  once  every  one  to  two  years 
and  the  device  would  have  to  be  emplanted 
in  the  ground  and  be  ready  to  be  fired  at  a 
moment's  notice.  The  entire  operation  would 
probably  have  to  be  automated  and  under 
computer  control  In  order  to  respond  quickly 
to  take  advantage  of  the  randomly-occurring 
large  seismic  transient  signals  of  the  big 
earthquake. 

It  may  be  doubted  \yhether  a  political  lead- 
er of  a  country  would  be  willing  to  turn  over 
the  control  of  testing  to  politically  less-sen- 
sitive technicians  and  their  computers.  Imag- 
ine for  a  moment  the  possible  consequences 
of  a  randomly  attempted  clandestine  test  be- 
ing conducted  at  such  a  politically  delicate 
time  as  a  summit  conference.  Detonations 
following  nearby  earthquakes  would  in  the 
opinion  of  the  DOD  be  limited  to  about  50  kt 
and  the  frequency  of  such  events  would  in- 
crease to  perhaps  15  per  year.  The  would-be 
evader  would  be  constrained  to  test  only  In 
seismic  areas  using  this  mode  and  Intensive 
surveillance  of  these  areas  could  reduce  the 
chances  of  success  of  this  type  of  operation. 
Finally,  an  evader  would  always  run  the  risk 
that  computer  processing  of  data  from  sta- 
tions in  different  parts  of  the  world  would 
disclose  the  clandestine  test. 


ARPA  has  claimed  that  computer  studies 
show  the  feaslbUlty  of  detonating  multiple 
nuclear  shots  at  different  depths,  spaclngs 
and  yields  In  proper  sequence  to  simulate 
the  signals  tj-plcal  of  earthquakes.  One  of 
the  devices  so  set  off  could  be  fired  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  a  test  of  a  new  design. 
No  experiments  have  been  conducted  to 
verify  the  theoretical  computer  calculations 
that  predict  the  feasibility  of  tests  up  to  lOO 
kt  by  this  method.  It  is  interesting  to  nots 
the  willingness  of  the  DOD  to  rely  upon  ex- 
trapolated data  and  theoretical  calculations 
when  it  suits  their  purposes  only.  They  have 
predicted  the  successful  decoupling  of  50  kt 
based  upon  data  from  a  .38  shot  and  have 
concluded  that  hide-iii-earthquake  and  sim- 
ulation scliemes  would  work  at  up  to  100  kt 
without  testing.  On  the  other  hand.  It  was 
impossible,  according  to  the  DOD.  to  rely  on 
the  data  from  1  mt  shot  in  designing  the  5 
mt  Spartan  warhead.  Here  extrapolation  was 
too  dangerous  and  the  Cannikan  test  had  to 
be  conducted. 

It  Is  important  to  note  that  the  above 
schemes  were  discussed  assuming  that  only 
teleseismic  or  distanly  located  recording  sta- 
tions make  up  the  surveillance  network.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  use  of  close-in 
unmanned  seismic  stations  would  greatly  re- 
duce the  chances  of  the  success  of  these 
schemes  and  this  factor  will  ije  discussed  be- 
low. 

Previously,  it  was  reported  that  the  DOD 
has  still  adhered  to  the  position  that  on- 
site  Inspections  are  a  necesary  part  of  any 
comprehensive  test  ban  agreement.  Yet  over 
20  projects  for  on-sit«  inspections  have  been 
studied  and  of  these  only  two  appear  to  be 
of  some  use.  These  are  visual  inspection  and 
radlo-chemlcal  analysis.  Even  these  two 
methods  might  be  defeated,  according  to  the 
DOD,  by  a  carefully  conducted  clandestine 
test  at  sufficiently  deep  burial.  The  added 
deterrent  value  of  on-site  inspections  is  at 
best  marginal.  In  a  realistic  situation  a  chal- 
lenged country  that  had  actually  violated 
tlie  treaty  would  probably  not  permit  on-site 
inspection  to  take  place  at  the  actual  site 
of  the  clandestine  test.  The  option  to  de- 
mand an  on-site  in  this  situation  would 
serve  then  to  confirm  the  suspicions  of  the 
challenging  country.  If  the  originally-suspi- 
cious event  that  precipitated  the  challenge 
to  Inspect  was  Indeed  an  earthquake  then 
an  Inspection  would  perhaps  restore  the  con- 
fidence of  the  international  community. 
Throughout  the  discussion  of  the  concept  oi 
on-site  inspections  and  monitoring  in  gen- 
eral. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  prob- 
pbllity  that  a  country  would  actually  choose 
to  violate  the  treaty  systematically  by  con- 
ducting secret  tests  on  a  scale  large  enough 
to  be  militarily  worthwhile  Is  probably  quite 
low.  It  has  become  customary  to  Include 
clauses  In  arms  control  treaties  allowing  a 
party  to  withdraw  from  the  commitment  If 
it  believes  that  its  supreme  interests  have 
i>ecome  jeopardized  by  extraordinary  events. 
A  country  desiring  to  resume  te.sting  would 
probably  consider  this  a  more  politically  ad- 
vantageous route  to  follow  In  making  the 
decision  to  test  again. 

In  1963.  seismologists  had  a  very  inferior 
level  of  understanding  of  the  problem  asso- 
ciated with  detection  and  discrimination. 
The  criteria  then  thought  to  be  oi  value  in 
discriminating  earthquakes  from  explosions 
were  first  motion  analysis.. depth  of  focus  of 
the  event  measured,  and  complexity  of  the 
signal  observed.  Today  it  is  realiiied  that  first 
motion  analysis  and  wave  complexity  are  not 
very  good  techniques  for  identification  of 
events.  Depth  of  focus  was  only  crudely  ap- 
plied in  1963  and  has  since  become  a  very 
Important  factor  In  identification  of  events. 
Virttially  all  earthquakes  occur  at  depths 
beyond  Tnan's  drilling  capacity.  Hence  If  the 
depth  of  focus  can  be  accurately  determined 
all  earthquakes  may  be  properly  classified. 
Another  discriminant  for  relatively  shal- 
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low  earthquakes  and  explosions  that  was  not 
fully  appreciated  in  1963  was  the  Ms:mb 
technique.  It  has  been  found  that  earth- 
quakes have  much  larger  ratios  of  Ms:mb 
than  do  explosions  and  this  technique  Is  be- 
ing developed  extensively.  Another  technique 
under  consideration  today  involves  exami- 
nation" of  the  spectral  content  of  the  sig- 
nals to  aid  In  Identification.  In  general  the 
theoretical  level  of  understanding  of  the 
problem  Is  rather  complete  today.  Signal  to 
noise  problems  remain  but  they  are  solvable. 

The  results  of  these  recent  developments 
In  the  field  of  seismic  research  are  that  tele- 
seismic or  distantly  located  networks  of  seis- 
mic stations  of  high  quality  can  now  be  de- 
ployed with  existing  technology  to  monitor 
a  test  ban  treaty  down  to  yields  as  low  as  1 
to  2  kt  In  hard  rock  with  hich  reliability. 
Estimates  of  the  number  of  anomalous 
events  that  would  fail  all  discrimination 
techniques  range  from  a  few  to  about  25 
events  per  year.  The  identification  of  these 
events  by  other  means  will  be  discussed 
below. 

The  use  of  unmanned  seismological  ob- 
servatories (USO)  was  first  considered  by  the 
Berkner  Panel  in  1959  as  a  supplement  to 
the  Geneva  system  of  manned  control  posts 
that  were  to  be  a  part  of  a  world-wide  test 
ban  monitoring  system.  In  1962,  three  Soviet 
and  three  American  scientists  submitted  a 
joint  paper  on  the  use  of  automatic  seismic 
stations  that  would  substantially  reduce  the 
need  for  on-site  Inspections  by  decreasing 
the  number  of  unidentified  events  and  im- 
prove the  location  of  epicenters.  On  Decem- 
ber 10.  1962.  Ambassador  Tsarapkin  made  a 
specific  proposal  calling  for  2  to  3  USOs  with- 
in the  Soviet  Union  at  three  particular  lo- 
cations. Later  in  the  month  Premier  Khru- 
shchev repeated  this  offer  In  a  letter  to 
President  Kennedy  when  he  also  accepted  In 
principle  2  to  3  on-site  Inspections  per  year. 
These  proposals  Indicate  a  past  willingness 
by  the  Soviets  to  accept  posts  for  the  collec- 
tion of  cl06C-ln  seismic  data  on  events  origi- 
nating within  the  U.S.SJR.  This  cloce-ln  seis- 
mic data  would  increase  the  capability  of  the 
over-all  teleseismic  system  to  identify  those 
events  It  has  already  detected.  It  would  also 
provide  otherwise  unobtainable  information 
on  evasion  attempts  by  giving  close-in  signal 
measurements  not  detectable  at  teleseismic 
ranges.  However,  even  without  these,  verifi- 
cation is  considered  by  most  scientists  to  be 
adequate  to  protect  our  security. 

In  addition  to  the  developments  in  seis- 
mology since  1963.  there  have  been  signifi- 
cant improvements  In  other  national  means 
of  technical  data  collection.  For  example,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  the  new  generation 
of  photographic  reconnaissance  satellites  in- 
troduced in  1971  could  come  close  to  ap- 
proaching the  atmospheric  limit  on  ground 
resolution  of  six  inches  to  one  foot.  These 
developments  are  the  chief  reason  why  there 
Is  no  provision  for  on-site  inspection  in  the 
SALT  Accords.  If  national  means  of  moni- 
toring are  sufficient  for  the  SALT  Accords 
they  presumably  would  be  of  some  use  in 
verifying  a  comprehensive  test  ban.  These 
satellites  could  certainly  replace  the  role  of 
visual  on-site  inspection  that  was  cited  by 
the  DOD  as  one  of  two  useful  on-site  in- 
spection techniques. 

conclusions:  the  strategic,  poLmcAi,  en- 
vironmental AND  economic  BENEFITS  OP  A 
COMPREHENSIVE   TEST   BAN 

Strategic  and  political  factors 
A  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  would 
halt  a  major  phase  of  the  qualitative  aspect 
of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  It  would  al.so  rep- 
resent actual  movement  by  the  stiperpowers 
toward  nuclear  restraint  that  would  Increase 
the  chances  of  world-wide  acceptance  of  the 
Non-Proliferatlon  TYeaty.  There  would  be 
significant  net  savings  in  the  money  now 
being  expended  In  the  testing  and  produc- 
tion of  new  nuclear  weapons.  The  continu- 


ing destruction  of  testing  environments  and 
the  risks  associated  with  radioactive  venting 
and  other  adverse  ecological  Impacts  would 
be  eliminated.  The  treaty  could  add  to  the 
pressures  already  mounting  on  France  and 
China  to  cease  or  curtain  at  least  their  at- 
mospheric test  programs.  In  general,  the 
event  would  contribute  to  improved  interna- 
tional relations  and  be  of  monumental  sym- 
bolic Importance  since  it  would  signal  the 
end  of  a  quarter  century  of  testing  and  the 
concurrent  reliance  on  the  terror  of  nuclear 
weapons  alone  to  deter  war. 

The  critical  dependence  of  new  nuclear 
\veapons  development  on  continur-d  testing 
has  been  demonstrated.  Tlie  DOD  admits 
that  about  25  tests  are  usually  required  to 
develop  a  new  warhead  even  when  the  de- 
sign Is  bo.>^ed  upon  relatively  well-known 
liucler.r  technology.  A  ban  of  further  testing 
would  slow  the  rate  of  incrdase  in  or  actu- 
ally freeze  the  level  of  experimentally-veri- 
fied knowledge  concerning  nuclear  weapons 
and  their  effects.  This  would  inhibit  qualita- 
tive improvements  in  nuclear-related  ele- 
ments of  weapons  systems  that  are  beyond 
safe  extrapoUuion  estimates.  Since  both  the 
U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  would  suffer  the  same  con- 
straints under  an  adequately  verified  Com- 
prehensive Test  Ban  Treaty,  the  present 
mutual  deterrence  posture  would  be  perma- 
nently stabilized  In  these  areas.  The  w^ay 
would  be  open  for  further  agreement  on 
other  qualltatii/e  and  quantitative  arms  con- 
trol measures. 

The  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  con- 
tmues  to  be  a  growing  threat  to  Interna- 
tional seciirlty  and  peace  despite  the  entry 
Into  force  of  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty 
in  1970.  As  of  M.iy.  1972.  only  half  or  some 
78  of  the  countries  of  the  world  are  parties 
to  the  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty.  Taken  to- 
gether with  the  increasing  spread  of  nuclear 
reactor  technology  throughout  the  world, 
which  makes  large  amounts  of  Plutonium 
available  for  weapons  manufacture,  the  sit- 
uation Is  Indeed  critical.  Estimates  of  the 
amount  of  Plutonium  to  be  prodxiced  by 
nuclear  reactors  in  1980  are  as  high  as  130,000 
kgs  per  year.  Only  a  few  kgs  of  Pu  are  needed 
to  manufacture  a  20  kt  Nagasaki-type 
weapon.  Furthermore,  once  these  Pu  fission 
bombs  are  developed  then  a  country  could 
also  attain  a  thermo-nuclear  capability  as 
well.  Attempts  are  being  made  now  on  the 
international  level  to  safegtiard  as  much  of 
this  Plutonium  as  possible.  If  only  a  few 
percent  of  the  estimated  Pu  production  Is 
diverted  for  weapons  use  each  year,  it  would 
mean  that  a  few  hundred  bombs  per  year 
could  be  manufactured.  The  reasons  given 
%)y  countries  for  not  becoming  parties  to  the 
Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty  vary  but  some  are 
directly  linked  to  the  failure  of  the  U.S.  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  achieve  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  treaty.  Conclusion  of  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  by  the  superpowers  would  remove 
this  objection  to  the  Non-Prollferatlon 
Treaty  and  heighten  the  chances  of  accept- 
ance of  the  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty,  or  at 
least  the  chances  that  new  nations  will  not 
acquire  nuclear  weapons. 

Those  non-nuclear  weapon  countries  that 
have  not  signed  the  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty 
and  who  are  considered  to  have  the  capa- 
bility to  develop  nuclear  weapons  within  a 
short  period  of  time  are  India,  Israel,  Ar- 
gentina, Brazil.  Pakistan.  South  Africa,  and 
Spain.  The  other  near-nuclear  countries  that 
have  actually  signed  but  not  yet  ratified  the 
Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty  include  Japan.  Aus- 
tralia. Belgium,  Egypt,  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. 

To  illustrate  how  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
could  further  the  goals  of  the  Non-Prollfera- 
tlon Treaty  consider  the  objections  of  India. 
In  1965,  India  put  forward  the  requirement 
that  there  be  tangible  progress  towards  dis- 
armament. Including  a  comprehensive  test 
ban,  before  India  would  sign  the  Non-Prollf- 
eratlon Treaty.  Since  then,  India  has  crit- 


icized the  Non-Prolifer.\tlon  Treaty  for  the 
apparent  imbalance  of  obligations  between 
nuclear  and  non-nuclear  weapon  states  that 
are  party  to  the  treaty.  To  correct  this,  India 
has  demanded  a  stop  to  the  vertical  pro- 
liferation among  the  already  existing  nuclear 
weapon  states  partially  achieved  by  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban.  Tliis  position  is  in  fact 
a  strong  one  since  although  there  is  tech- 
nically mutual  contractu;il  consideration 
present  in  the  obligations  of  the  Non-Proiif- 
eralioa  Treaty  as  between  nuclear  and  non- 
nucicar  statci,  the  promise  given  by  Uie 
nucle<tr  states  not  to  give  nuclear  weaponi 
to  at.y  other  slate  in  reality  is  not  Eometiilii-.,' 
that  the  non-nuclear  weapon  states  had  to 
bargain  for.  The  nuclear  weapon  states  pariy 
to  the  trea,ty  would  probably  never  want  to 
transfer  nuclear  weapons  to  non-nuclear 
state.s  anyway.  For  example,  the  U.S.  Is  Bi>e- 
cifically  forbidden  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1S54  from  doing  this  sort  of  thing.  This 
reluctance  by  India  to  sign  the  Ncu-Prolif- 
eratlon  Treaty  Is  probably  the  chief  reason 
why  Pakistan  has  refrained  from  signing. 

Oiher  countries  have  expressed  similar  ob- 
jections to  signing  the  Non-Proliferatlon 
Treaty.  Although  Israel's  reservations  about 
signing  the  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty  stem 
from  lis  dispute  with  the  Arab  countries,  it, 
too,  has  criticized  the  disci imination  hi- 
herent  in  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty.  Ja- 
pan and  Brazil  have  also  voiced  similar  ob- 
jections about  the  Non-Prolileraiion  Treaty 
and  the  lack  of  concrete  disarmament  meas- 
ures by  the  nuclear  weapon  states.  The  sign- 
ing of  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  by 
the  UK.,  US.,  U.S.SJI.  (and  others  perhaps) 
would  be  a  direct  evidence  of  steps  by  the 
nuclear  powers  In  the  direction  of  nuclear 
restraint  and  would  serve  to  answer  these 
charges  of  discrimination  and  thereby  widen 
the  chance  for  world  acceptance  of  the  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty.  Furthermore,  some  na- 
tions might  find  It  politically  necessary  to 
Sign  a  c^omprehensive  test  ban  even  though 
they  had  failed  to  ratify  the  Non-Prolifera- 
tlon Treaty.  Such  an  action  would  in  most 
cases  preclude  their  acquisition  of  nuclear 
weapons,  since  a  test  would  almost  always 
be  required  to  prove  the  utility  of  weapons 
designs. 

ENVIRON  MEXTAL  FACTrORS 

The  extent  to  which  a  comprehensive  tf"5t 
ban  treaty  would  limit  the  adverse  envircn- 
mental  eJTecls  of  nucleau-  testing  would  de- 
pend on  the  number  of  sifnatories  among 
the  nuclear  weapons  states.  Adherence  to  a 
CTBT  by  the  Peoples'  Republic  of  China 
and  France  would  put  a  virtual  end  to  the 
hazardous,  periodic  contamination  of  the 
atmosphere  by  radioactive  bomb  debris 
from  above-ground  testing.  Adherence  by 
the  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  the  USSR.,  a  more  likely 
possibility  for  the  Immediate  future,  would 
end  the  continuing  short-  and  long-term 
destructive  effects  of  underground  testing, 
which,  like  atmosphere  testhig  has  adverse, 
although  less  serious,  consequences  for  both 
the  local  and  the  general  environment. 

Despite  massive  efforts  to  contain  under- 
ground explosions  fully,  the  radioactive 
venting  of  bomb  debris  still  occurs.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  creation  of  subsidence  craters  up 
to  200  feet  deep  and  2000  feet  across  above 
the  detonation  point.  In  the  eight  years 
sUice  the  signing  of  the  ITBT,  22  tests  have 
leaked  radiation  from  the  te&t  siie.  In  addi- 
tion, some  50  tests  have  resulted  in  radia- 
tion leaks  detected  only  on  the  test  site 
grounds.  Taken  together,  these  leakac.e3 
constitute  venting  of  radioactivity  in  some 
30';  of  the  undergroui;d  tests  conducted  by 
the  US.  The  acctmiulated  test  experiences 
has  not  solved  this  problem. 

As  recently  as  December,  1970,  tlie  Bane- 
berry  event  released  radioactivity  that  was 
delected  In  central  and  northern  Nevada  and 
In  most  of  the  western  United  States.  Al- 
though these  vents  have  not  resulted  in  off- 
Bite  exposure  to  the  public  in  e.tcess  of  estab- 
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lished  radiation  limits,  the  chance  of  an 
event  doing  so  in  the  future  cannot  be  ruled 
out.  Moreover,  the  accumulation  of  long-lived 
radioactive  matter  In  the  atmosphere,  where 
it  Is  additive  to  natural  radiation  and  sub- 
ject  to  fallout  effect.^,  remains  inadequately 
understood  in  its  long-term  consequences. 

Tlie  containment  of  most  of  the  bomb 
debris  underground  in  the  U.S.  and  Soviet 
testing  programs  results  in  the  contamina- 
tion of  soil  and  ground  water  .in  the  Im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  detonation.  Ground- 
water containing  radioactive  tritium  and 
po.ssibly  other  radioacilve  nuclides  does  flow 
and  the  probability  of  the  spread  of  con- 
tnminated  wftter  must  be  considered. 

The  National  Academy  of  Science  and 
National  Researcli  Council  report  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Biological  Effects 
of  Ionizing  Radiations,  dated  November.  1972. 
stated  that  "No  expo.sure  to  ionizing  radia- 
tion should  be  permitted  without  expectation 
of  commensurate  benefit."  The  commensu- 
rate benefits  of  further  nuclear  testing  for 
either  military  or  peaceful  applications  has 
not  been  decisively  established.  In  fact,  the 
decreasing  rate  of  return  from  testing  for 
nuclear  warhead  technology  and  the  lack  of 
clear-cut  results  from  Plowshare-type  tests 
seems  to  argue  the  converse. 

It  has  been  observed  that  large  yield  un- 
derground tests  trigger  earthquakes.  The 
largest  observed  as.sociated  earthquake  was 
of  body  wave  magnitude  4.5  These  associated 
"aftershocks"  are  typically  1  to  2  magnitudes 
less  than  the  explosion  itself.  However,  the 
Commission  appointed  by  the  White  House  to 
study  the  issue  con?!iided  that  there  is  no 
basis  for  eliminating  the  possibility  of  a  large 
explosion  triggering  a  severe  earthquake  that 
would  cause  serious  damage  beyond  the  lest 
site. 

Lastly,  the  close-in  ground  shock  effects  of 
tests  have  been  known  to  destroy  local  wild- 
life. The  AEC  environmental  statement  on 
Cannikan  predicted  that  20  to  200  sea  otters 
would  be  exposed  to  overpre.ssures  severe 
enough  to  ultimately  cause  death.  A  recent 
survey  after  the  shot  on  the  Island  convinced 
some  biologists  that  the  test  killed  as  many 
as  1000  sea  otters.  The  discrepancy  between 
prediction  and  observation  after  the  shot  in- 
dicates the  inability  of  the  AEC  to  accurately 
estimate  the  actual  environmental  effects  of 
underground  testing  consistently. 

ECONOMIC  F.^CTORS 

The  cessation  of  nuclear  testing  could  also 
result  In  significant  long-term  savings  in 
nuclear  defense  expenditures.  Table  -4  out- 
lines the  total  amounts  of  money  spent  by 
the  AEC  and  DOD  on  tlie  U.S.  test  prograrn 
since  1962.  The  failure  to  conclude  a  compre- 
,  hensive  test  ban  in  196;J  has  cost  the  U.S. 
taxpayer  an  additional  3  billion  dollars  for 
nuclear  testing  alone.  Of  course,  it  must  be 
noted  that  some  of  the  roughly  one-quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars  that  currently  is  devoted 
to  testing  would  have  to  be  diverted  to  the 
maintenance  and  deployment  of  an  adequate 
worldwide  teleseismic  network  to  monitor  a 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty.  However, 
estimates  |6r  such  seismic  networks  are  in 
the  neighlJbrhood  of  130  million  dollars  for 
deploymeil  and  20  million  dollars  per  year 
for  repair  And  data  analysis.  Af  „er  the  initial 
expense  ot  deployment  is  met,  a  potential 
net  saving^f  over  200  million  dollars  a  year 
coyld  be  realized,  depending  on  how  mtich  is 
deemed  necessary  for  continued  laboratory 
research. 

TABLE  4.     U.S.  NUCLEAR  TEST  PROGRAM  FUNDIMG 
|ln  miKloDS  of  dallars) 


Vear 

AEC 

DOD 

Tola! 

196? 

1963 

1964 

1965 

182.2 
122.0 
206.5 
214.3 

108.  B 
111.0 
44.0 
59.0 

290.0 
244.0 
451.0 
274.0 

YMr 


AEC 


DOD 


Total 


201.6 
193.2 
242.7 
304.8 
246.5 
212.5 
189.9 


64.(1 
61.0 
60.0 
63.0 
61.0 
74.0 
72.0 


266.0 
254.0 
303.0 
368.0 
308.0 
287.0 
262.0 


THE  CRASH  OF  THE  TU-144  SST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
cra.sh  of  the  Russian  SST  in  Paris  last 
week  was  an  enormous  tragedy.  But  it 
served  to  point  up  the  very  serious  prob- 
lem of  safet.v — yet  another  obstacle  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  successful  SST  de- 
velopment. 

The  New  York  Times  this  past  Satur- 
day pointed  out  how  technological  pro- 
grams often  have  a  momentum  of  their 
own — a  momentum  that  carries  them 
forward  without  adequate  consideration 
of  the  consequences  that  can  flow  from 
such  developments.  The  consequences  in 
the  case  of  the  SST  include  not  only  the 
diversion  of  resources  into  a  project  with 
limited  social  value,  and  tlje  potentially 
serious  envirorihiental  dangers,  but  also 
the  tragic  loss  of  life  that  ensues  when 
these  planes  meet  with  disaster. 

I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  if 
this  country  embarks  on  development  of 
an  SST.  it  must  be  undertaken  wholly 
within  the  private  sector  and  funded  en- 
tirely by  private  capital. 

I  cannot  support,  for  instance,  the 
supersonic  transport  development  work 
which  NASA  proposes  to  fund  in  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year.  Here  is  how  NASA  plans 
to  spend  money  on  this  program : 
[In    mil  lions  J 

Propulsion , jg  5 

St.-uctures  and  materials 7.4 

Aerodynamics   3.3 

Stability  and  controls 4.7 

System  studies 5.7 

The  NASA  Appropriation  Subcommit- 
tee will  be  marking  up  the  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1974  in  a  few  weeks.  I  intend  to  ask 
the  subcommittee  to  delete  the  $27.6 
million  request  for  further  supersonic 
transport  development  work  at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  for  June  9,  1973.  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  bein.e  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.  .  .  But  SST? 

The  fatal  mid-air  explosion  of  the  Soviet 
Unions  TU-144  supersonic  transport  a  few 
days  ago  Is  a  tragic  reminder  that  technolog- 
ical developments  have  a  momentum  that 
can  carry  them  dowfi  undesirable  paths.  The 
efforts  of  four  oi/(he  leading  industrial  na^ 
tions  to  devel^^S^.T.'s  were  initiated  with- 
out adequate  •consideration  of  consequences. 
The  motivations  were  economic  and  nation- 
alistic. But  the  consequences  Included  diver- 
sion of  precious  resources  into  projects  with 
limited  social  value  and  possibly  serious  en- 
vironmental dangers. 

The  American  project  was  suspended 
chiefly  on  economic  grounds,  but  also  with 
warnings  of  serious  health  hazards  ringing 
in  Congressional  ears.  The  Soviet  and  Anglo- 
French  programs  have  continued  unabated. 

Early  this  year  a  committee  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  In  Washington  assessed 
the  danger  to  life  on  earth  that  might  arise 


from  an  increase  in  ultraviolet  radiation 
penetrating  the  atmosphere  because  of  S.S.T. 
effects  on  the  upper  air.  It  concluded  that 
enough  was  known  "to  warrant  utmost  con- 
cern over  the  possible  detrimental  effects  on 
our  environment  of  the  operation  of  large 
numbers  of  supersonic  aircraft." 

There  is,  of  course,  no  certainty  that  large 
numbers  of  S.S.T.s  will  ever  take  to  the  air. 
Their  flight  over  inhabited  regions  is  doubt- 
ful because  of  objections  to  their  sonic  boom. 
The  very  long-haul  traffic  for  which  they  are 
best  suited  is  small  in  vohnne. 

But  if  few  are  to  fly.  "the  enormous  sums 
spent  on  their  development  are  hard  to 
justify.  Perhaps,  in  the  long  run.  the  most 
valuable  contribution  of  the  S.S.T. 's  will  be 
the  realization  by  Industrialized  nations 
that — a5  In  the  arms  race — the  fact  that 
something  can  be  done  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  it  should  be  done. 


REMARKS  OF  SENATOR  ALLEN  BE- 
FORE THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA DIVISION.  UNITED  DAUGH- 
TERS OF  THE  CONFEDERACY.  AT 
ITS  ANNUAL  COMMEMORATION 
OF  THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  JEFFER- 
SON DAVIS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Satur- 
day, June  9.  1973,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  in  tribute  to 
Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  of  America,  addressed  the 
District  of  Columbia  Division  of  the  Unit- 
ed Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  at  its 
annual  commemoration  of  the  birthday 
of  Jefferson  Davis,  in  Statuary  Hall  in 
the  Capitol  of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Allen's  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarkfJ 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,* 
as  follows: 

Jefferson  Davis— The  Most  Misunderstood 
Man  in  History 

Madam  President-General,  members  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Division  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  distinguished 
guests,  and  friends  : 

I  am  honored  to  have  been  invited  to  par- 
ticipate with  yon  in  the  celebration  of  the 
165th  birthday  of  Jefferson  Davis.  I  assure  you 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  pay  my  respect 
to  his  honored  memory. 

You  know,  Jefferson  Davis  occupies  a  high 
place  in  the  affections  of  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama. We  have  an  almost  possessive  atti- 
tude toward  him  and  take  pride  In  paying 
tribute  to  his  memory. 

We  can't  claim  him  as  a  native  son — we 
must  concede  that  honor  to  Kentucky  where 
he  was  born  on  June  3.  1808  (the  fifth  son 
and  tenth  child  of  Samuel  and  Jane  Davis ) . 
Neither  can  we  claim  him  as  a  former  mem- 
ber of  Congress  or  United  States  Senator 
from  Alabama — we  must  concede  that  honor 
to  Mississippi. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  recall  with  pride 
that  it  was  in  Montgomery.  Alabama,  that 
the  Confederate  States  of  America  came  into 
being  and  thus  became  known  as  the  "Cradle 
of  the  Confederacy." 

You  will  recall  that  the  first  Congress  of 
the  Confederate  States  convened  In  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  on  February  4,  1861.  At 
this  Congress  a  provisional  Constitution, 
patterned  on  tlip  United  States  Constitution, 
was  adopted  wifh  the  provision  that  It  should 
remain  in  effect  for  one  year,  or  until  such 
time  as  a  permanent  constitution  should  be 
adopted.  Under, its  provisions,  the  President 
and  Vice  President  were  to  be  elected  by 
the  seven  States  which  had  by  then  seceded 
from  the  Union  and  had  sent  delegates  10 
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Montgomery  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
government  of  the  Confederate  States.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  were  to  be  elected 
by  the  votes  of  each  State  with  each  State 
having  one  vote.  Jefferson  Davis  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  President  and  Alexander 
Stephens  to  the  office  of  Vice  President.  Tlie 
States  of  South  Carolina,  Mississippi.  Florida, 
Alabama,  Georgia.  Louisiana  were  originally 
represented  and  delegates  from  Texas  arrived 
on  February  8. 1861. 

President  Davis  was  administered  the  oath 
of  office  on  February  18.  1861,  and  Mont- 
gomery remained  the  capital  of  the  Confed- 
eracy until  May  21.  1861.  when  the  Congress 
passed  a  resolution  to  adjourn  to  meet  again 
on  the  20th  day  of  July  at  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. 

It  is  Interesting  to  recall  that  in  the  pro- 
cession preceding  the  inaugural  ceremonies 
and  just  as  the  President's  carriage  swung 
into  position,  a  band  under  the  direction  of 
Herman  Arnold  led  his  musicians  up  the 
avenue  to  a  tune  that  had  never  before 
been  played  by  a  band.  The  band  leader  had 
orchestrated  the  music  only  a  week  before. 
It  was  a  minstrel  piece  entitled,  "I  Wish 
I  Was  In  Dixie's  Land,"  which  had  only 
recently  been  published  as  sheet  music  ar- 
ranged for  pianoforte.  It  was  an  instant  hit 
and  still  is. 

But  the  association  of  Jefferson  Davis  with 
Alabama  does  not  end  here.  President  Davis 
chose  L.  P.  Walker,  of  Huntsville,  Alabama, 
as  hl3  first  Secretary  of  War.  It  was  Walker 
who  sent  from  Montgomery  a  series  of  mes- 
sages to  General  G.  T.  Beauregard  which  au- 
thorized firing  on  Fort  Sumter.  Bombard- 
ment of  Ft.  Sumter  began  on  Friday,  April  12, 
1861,  and  signalled  the  beginning  of  armed 
conflict  between  the  government  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America  and  the  Federal 
Government.  Tt.  Sumter  was  surrendered 
the  next  day  without  the  loss  of  life  on  either 
side  as  a  result  of  the  bombardment.  There 
are  those  who  entertain  an  c^inlon  that 
the  War  Between  the  States  might  well  have 
been  avoided  had  General  Beauregard  not 
fired  on  Port  Simiter.  I  question  this  judg- 
ment for  many  reasons,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  that  the  Federal  Goverrunent  had 
seized  numerous  forts  In  other  States  of  the 
Confederacy  and  had  given  every  indication 
of  maintaining  them.  In  mapy  instances, 
these  forts  commanded  strategic  seaports, 
which  represented  a  life  line  of  foreign  trade 
without  which  the  Confederate  States  could 
not  have  even  begun  to  survive.  Further- 
more, the  seizures  were  provocative  and  un- 
justified in  the  judgment  of  such  men  as 
Stephen  Douglas,  who  by  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  could  be  thought  of  as  a  seces- 
sionist. On  ttip  point,  Stephen  Douglas  said: 

"I  take  It  for  granted  that  .  .  .  whoever 
holds  the  States  in  whose  limits  those  forts 
are  placed  Is  entitled  to  the  forts  themselves, 
unless  there  Is  something  peculiar  in  the 
location  of  some  particular  fort  that  makes 
It  important  for  us  to  hold  it  for  the  gen- 
eral defense  of  the  whole  country,  its  com- 
merce and  Interests,  iastead  of  being  useful 
only  for  the  defense  of  a  particular  city  or 
locality." 

Among  the  forts  at  issue  were  Fort  Pick- 
ens, at  Pensacola,  Florida,  and  Fort  Morgan 
in  Alabama,  both  extremely  important  to 
Alabama. 

But  I  am  wandering.  The  affection  of  Ala- 
bamlans  for  Jefferson  Davis  has  been  per- 
petuated In  many  forms.  The  house  In  which 
he  resided  while  in  Montgomery  has  been 
preserved  as  a  museum  close  by  the  State 
Capital  and  is  visited  annually  by  countless 
thousands  of  persons  from  all  sections  of  the 
Nation. 

I  recall  asji  young  boy  having  visited  the 
White  House  of  the  Confederacy;  and  to  this 
day,  I  retain  a  vivid  impression  of  the  fur- 
nishings and  particularly  the  leather  hat  box 
used  by  Jefferson  Davis  for  the  storage  and 


protection  of  a  hat  during  travel.  I  do  not 
know  why  this  seemed  a  curiosity  to  me  at 
the  time. 

A  short  distance  from  the  present  site  of 
the  White  House  of  the  Confederacy,  one  can 
visit  Alabama's  beautiful  State  Capitol  and 
stand  on  the  precise  spot  where  Jefferson 
Davis  was  administered  the  oath  of  office. 
Countless  thousands  of  Alabama  school  chil- 
dren each  year  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Mont- 
gomery to  visit  the  Capitol,  the  White  House 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  the  State  Archives 
and  History  Building.  If  you  have  not  en- 
joyed that  experience,  I  highly  recommend 
it. 

There  is  yet  another  attraction  on  the 
Capitol  grounds  which  is  popular  with  visi- 
tors. In  late  April  of  1886.  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama was  preparing  to  lay  the  cornerstone 
on  the  Capitol  grounds  of  a  monument  to 
commemorate  the  memory  of  those  who  had 
given  up  their  lives  lor  the  cause  of  the 
Confederacy. 

Jefferson  Davis  was  persuaded  to  come  to 
Montgomery  for  the  dedication.  There  are 
those  who  are  alive  in  Alabama  who  recall 
this  event  from  memory.  When  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  of  Davis's  visit,  cities 
from  throughout  the  South  extended  invita- 
tions to  him  to  visit  their  cities.  The  inter- 
est of  the  press  throughout  the  Nation  was 
aroused  to  the  extent  that  many  northern 
newspapers  sent  reporters  to  cover  the  event. 
Jefferson  Davis  received  a  fantastic  outpour- 
ing of  love  and  respect  by  great  crowds  at 
railroad  stations  on  his  route  to  Montgom- 
ery. A  New  York  World  reporter  wrote: 

"Half  a  carload,  of  floral  offerings  were 
showered  upon  him  during  his  trip  and 
thousands  of  other  tokens  of  love.  He  was 
greeted  in  Montgomery  by  the  boom  of  can- 
nons and  thousands  of  enthusiastic  citizens 
who  mingled  cheers  with  fire  works." 

Having  arrived  at  Montgomery,  Davis  was 
escorted  to  Room  101  in  the  Exchange  Hotel. 
By  a  strange  coincidence,  it  had  been  just  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since  Jefferson  Davis 
had  occupied  the  same  room  on  the  night 
before  his  inauguration.  His  welcome  on  this 
occasion  was  more  demonstrative,  if  that  is 
possible,  than  in  February,  1861,  when  Wil- 
liam Yancey  had  introduced  him  with  the 
memorable  phrase,  "The  man  and  the  hour 
have  met." 

From  Montgomery,  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  visit  Atlanta,  where  he  received  an  over- 
whelming reception  and  from  there  he  vis- 
ited the  City  of  Savannah.  Georgia,  with 
equally  Impressive  results.  Newspapers  in  the 
North  were  tremendously  impressed  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  Southern  people  for  their  de- 
feated leader.  Tlie  Lowell,  Massachusetts  Sun 
wrote : 

"Jefferson  Davis  suddenly  emerges  from  his 
long  retirement.  Journeys  among  his  people, 
and  everywhere  receives  the  most  overwhelm- 
ing manifestation  of  heartfelt  affection,  de- 
votion and  reverence. 

"Such  homage  Is  significant,  startling.  And 
it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  deny,  disguise,  or 
evade  the  conclusion  that  there  mtist  be 
something  great  and  noble  and  true  In  him 
and  In  the  cause  to  evoke  this  homage." 

The  next  occasion  on  which  Alabamlans 
were  to  see  Jefferson  Davis  was  a  sad  one 
indeed.  Jefferson  Davis  passed  away  it^^c 
early  hours  of  December  6.  1889.  hA^bs 
burled  temporarily  in  New  Orleans^^^H^e 
Metalrie  Cemetery,  attended  by  dj/P^mnies 
from  throughout  the  South  and  Nation. 
Eight  Sovithern  governors  attended  the 
funeral  along  with  innumerable  delegations 
representing  Confederate  veterans  from  every 
State  in  the  Confederacy,  including  fourteen 
Confederate  generals.  Thirty  aged  veterans 
of  the  Mexican  War  Joined  the  thousands  of 
marching  Confederate  veterans  as  did  fifteen 
Union  veterans  who  then  lived  in  Louisiana. 

In  May,  1893,  the  body  of  Jefferson  Davis 
was  removed  from  the  tomlj  In  Metalrie  and 
started  to  its  final  resting  place  in  Richmond. 


The  L  &  N  Railway  had  provided  a  special 
train.  The  trip  to  Richmond  was  character- 
ized by  vast  ci-owds  who  gathered  along  the 
route  to  bow  their  heads  in  silent  respect. 
At  Beauvolr,  the  tracks  were  strown  with 
magnolia  petals  and  various  white  blossoms. 
In  Montgomery,  Alabama,  the  body  lay  in 
state  in  the  Capitol  rotunda  for  a  day. 
^  ^  summary,  Alabamlans  have  an  affec- 
ti6iiate  regard  for  Jefferson  Davis  and  deep 
concern  that  his  life  and  works  be  preserved 
and  perpetuated  to  the  end  that  he  .may 
receive  his  just  place  in  the  annals  oft  our 
Nation's  history.  With  this  object  in  mind. 
I  would  like  to  touch  briefiy  on  several  as- 
pects of  his  life. 

Jefferson  Davis  believed  in  the  right  and 
Justice  of  the  cause  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America.  No  useful  purpose  can  be  served 
by  rehashing  the  pro  and  con  arguments  on 
the  constitutional  question  of  the  right  of 
secession.  It  is  useful,  however,  to  remember 
that  national  opinions  were  divided  along 
three  separate  and  distinct  points  of  view. 
Abolitionists,  primarily  from  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  believed  tliat  the  abolition  of 
slavery  as  an  end  justified  a  disregard  of  tiie 
law  of  the  Constitution.  Unionists  coxUd  be 
fotnid  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  who 
sincerely  believed  that  the  Union  must  be 
preserved  at  all  costs.  There  were  others,  pri- 
marily in  the  South,  but  not  exclusively  so, 
who  believed  in  the  right  of  sovereign  states 
to  secede  from  the  Union  under  extraordinary 
circumstances.  These  differences  of  opinion 
were  deliberately  cultivated  in  the  political 
arena,  which  resulted  in  a  struggle  for  a 
numerical  majority  in  Congress.  From  the 
standpoint  of  politics,  the  issue  was  quite 
simple.  Two-thirds  of  the  members  of  both 
Houses  can  submit  constitutional  amend- 
ments to  the  States.  Therefore,  the  political 
affiliation  of  new  States  admitted  into  the 
Union  became  of  tremendous  importance. 
The  States  of  the  South  could  clearly  fore- 
see a  time  in  the  future  when  they  might  be 
subjugated  by  the  dreaded  tjTanny  of  the 
majority  unless  citizens  of  the  Southern 
States  were  permitted  to  settle  in  new  terri- 
tories and  such  settlement  depended  upon 
the  right  to  take  with  them  their  property 
Including  slaves  which  vinder  the  Constitu- 
tion, were  unquestionably  a  form  of  property 
protected  by  the  Constitution.  The  political 
struggle  was  succinctly  expressed  by  Jefferson 
Davis  in  a  speech  in  New  York  several  years 
before  secession.  He  described  the  impending 
crisis  as : 

"A  contest  upon  the  one  side  to  enlarge 
the  majority  they  now  possess  and  a  contest 
upon  the  other  side  to  recover  the  power  It 
had  lost.  .  .  ." 

He  pointed  out: 

"If  one  section  should  gain  such  predomi- 
nance as  would  enable  it,  by  modifying  the 
Constitution  and  usurping  new  power,  to 
legislate  for  the  other,  the  exercise  of  that 
power  would  throw  us  back  Into  the  con- 
dition of  colonies."  \ 

The  logic  of  Davis's  argument  is  xinassail- 
able.  His  conclusion  was  inescapable. 

There  is  fantastic  irony  In  the  fact  that 
in  response  to  the  overtures  by  the  newly 
formed  government  of  the  Confederate  Slates 
peacefully  to  resolve  the  problems  which 
would  inevitably  arise  on  the  formation  of 
a  new  nation,  that  representatives  of  ~the 
Federal  Government  would  not  meet  with 
theN^Jonfederate  commissioners.  The  reasons 
set  forth  by  Secretary  of  State  William  H. 
Seward  were  that  neither  he  nor  President 
Lincoln  could  admit  or  assume  that  the 
States  of  the  Confederacy  have,  "In  law  or  In 
fact,  withdrawn  from  ilie  Federal  Union  or 
that  they  could  do  so  .  .  .  except  with  the 
consent  and  concert  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States."  Yet,  in  truth,  the  Confed- 
erate States,  which  by  Seward's  argximent 
had  not  seceded,  were  treated  as  conquered 
provinces  following  the  end  of  the  war  and 
remained  as  such  during  the  period  re- 
ferred to  as  the  tragic  era  of  Reconstructloi  . 
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The  fallacy  In  Seward's  argumeut  Is  so 
patent  that  even  before  secession  Horace 
Greeley  in  the  New  York  Tribune  had  said 
ou  this  point: 

"If  the  cotton  states  shall  become  satis- 
fied ttiat  they  cun  do  better  out  of  the  Union 
than  in  it  .  .  .  we  Insist  on  letting  Uiem  go 
in  peace  .  .  .  and  whenever  any  considerable 
Mcction  of  our  Union  shall  deliberately  resolve 
to  get  out,  we  shall  resist  all  coercive  meas- 
ures to  keep  it  in.  We  hope  never  to  live  in  a 
Republic  whereof  one  section  is  pinned  to 
another  by  bayonnets." 

Jefferson  Davis  had  often  made  the  point 
in  debate  thar  If  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence Justified  the  secession  of  three  mil- 
lion colonists  in  1776.  why  would  it  not 
justify  the  secession  of  five  million  South- 
erners from  the  Federal  Union  in  1861?  Not 
only  Greeley,  but  many  Senators  upheld  this 
point  of  view,  including  Senator  Seward 
who  was  largely  responsible  for  the  seces- 
sion but  who  after  secession  argued  from 
the  Senate  floor  that  the  Union  could  not 
be  maintained  by  force  and  that,  "a  Union  of 
force  is  despotism." 

However,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss 
the  issue  of  secession.  The  issue  was  decided 
by  the  sword,  aud  history  has  demonstrated 
that  wars  determine  not  the  validity  of 
causes  but  only  which  cause  shall  prevail, 
^"heu  conflicts  between  nations  are  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration  by  the  sword,  the  uni- 
versal law  is  that  might  makes  right. 

Under  this  stern  principle.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  result  of  the  War  Between  the  States 
was  decisively  determined  by  the  census  of 
1860  which  had  revealed  the  overwhelming 
might  in  men  and  industrial  capacity  In 
fa\'or  of  the  Union.  I  do  not  fully  subscribe 
to  this  opinion.  Neiiher  do  I  deny  the  im- 
portance of  manpower,  wealila,  and  indus- 
trial capacity  to  win  wars.  L 

But  we  are  not  here  to  advt>cate  a  lost 
cause,  nor  do  we  wish  to  revive  the  spirit 
of  sectloiialisra.  Neither  will  we  criticize  nor 
coudeiTin  injustices  which  were  heaped  upon 
the  South  following  the  war;  nor  are  we  here 
to  defend  the  character  aud  reputation  of 
one  whose  character  and  reputation  needs 
]io  defending. 

You  and  I  are  liere  to  honor  the  memory 
of  one  who  in  the  finest  traditions  of  our 
forefathers  consciously  offered  up  his  life,  bis 
fortune,  and  bis  sacred  honor  hi  defense  of 
principles,  the  Justice  of  whicl^he  stoutly 
maintained.  /- 

With  this  object. dn  view,  yte  must  recall 
that  most  contemporary  historians  and  com- 
mentators simply  lack  the  necessary  perspec- 
tive of  time  to  qualify  them  to  take  the 
measure  of  a  truly  great  man.  Jefferson  Davis 
was  well  aware  of  the  inadequacies  and  dis- 
tortions contemporary  historians  would  heap 
iipon  him  and  the  cause  which  he  repre- 
sented. It  is  to  his  credit  that  he  was  far 
more  concerned  with  the  possibility  of  dis- 
tortions of  fact  concerning  events  which  led 
to  secession  than  he  was  of  the  distortions 
of  his  own  life  and  actions. 

The  life  of  Jefferson  Davis  can  be  com- 
pressed into  a  very  few  words.  He  was  a 
soldier,  a  planter,  a  war  hero  in  the  Mexican 
War.  a  brilliant  representative  from  Missis- 
sippi, a  distinguished  Senator.  Secretary  of 
War.  and  the  first  and  only  President  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America.  How  cold  and 
banen  are  these  skeleton  facts.  In  each  of 
these  capacities  he  served  with  honor  and 
distinction.  He  was  a  loving  husband  and 
father,  a  man  of  Imjieccable  Integrity,  cour- 
ape  and  devotion  to  duty.  Pew  leaders  in  our 
Nation's  history  are  more  misunderstood  and 
less  known  for  their  virtues  than  is  Jefferson 
Davis.  In  this  regard,  the  tide  may  be  turning 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  definitive  biog- 
raphy of  Jefferson  Davis,  by  Hudson  Strode. 
This  great  work  was  published  while  Strode 
V,  as  teaching  (rt  the  University  of  Alabama. 

Jefferson  Davis  himself  has  said: 


"It  is  our  duty  to  keep  the  memory  of  our 
heroes  green.  Yet  they  belong  not  to  us  alone; 
they  belong  to  the  whole  country:  they  be- 
long to  America." 


rUTJURE  OF  U.S.  RELATIONS  WITH 
LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  Secre- 
tarj'  of  State  William  Roger.s  recently 
concluded  a  toui*  of  several  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations.  Four  years  ago,  a  similar 
tour  was  undertaken  by  Gov.  Nelson 
Rockefeller  on  behalf  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Between  those  two  trips,  the  in- 
terest and  concern  of  this  administration 
for  Latin  America  has  been  minimal. 
The  low  profile  advocated  by  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  indiscernible.  As 
a  result,  we  have  lost  oppoi'tunities  to 
understand  and  take  part  in  the  changes 
taking  place  in  Latin  America. 

I  would  hope  that  Secretary  Rogers' 
trip  heralds  a  new  awareness  and  con- 
cern for  events  in  Latin  America.  The 
recent  appointment  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Jack  Kubisch,  a  career  For- 
eign Service  officer  with  past  experience 
in  Latm  Americft,  is  at  least  one  promis- 
ing sigh. 

But  we  still  await  a  definition  of  p)oI- 
Icy  goals  and  evidence  of  a  commitment 
to  carry  out  that  policy.    . 

In  a  far-ranging  discussion  of  U.S. 
relations  with  Latin  America,  given  last 
week  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles>  to  the  Council  of 
the  Americas,  many  of  the  touchstones 
of  a  new  policy  are  eloquently  stated. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  exam- 
ine this  statement  and  I  would  urge  the 
administration  to  examine  it  and  hope- 
fully to  act  on  many  of  its  recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,*  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
speech  to  the  Council  of  the  Americas 
on  June  6,  1973,  entitled  "Our  Relations 
With  Latin  America." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oua  RE1.AT10N3  With  Latin  America 

My  interest  In  Latin  America  stems  in  part 
from  the  fact  that  Florida  serves  as  a  gate- 
way to  Latin  America  for  many  of  our  com- 
panies, so  I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportu- 
nity to  speak  with  you  today.  We  live  in  very 
challenging  times  In  our  relations  with  Latin 
America,  as  the  topics  you  are  considerUig  in 
this  Conference  suggest.  In  no  other  part  of 
the  developing  world  has  the  drive  toward 
development  been  so  clear  and  at  the  same 
time  so  laced  with  controversy  over  the  role 
of  private  hivestment.  Latin  American  coun- 
tries are  searching  for  their  separate  iden- 
tities and  are  exploring  many  different  sys- 
tems and  styles  of  development.  As  this 
has  oocurred  they  have  become  Increasingly 
sensitive  about  determining  their  own  prior- 
ities, controlling  their  own  resources  and  de- 
ciding their  own  destinies.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly to  the  benefit  of  the  process  of  devel- 
opment as  nothing  will  make  development 
efforts  falter  so  much  as  lack  of  w-ill.  But 
these  factors  have  made  our  relations  with 
Latin  America  more  compUcated. 

Tlie  question  you  have  all  been  facing,  I 
am  sure,  is:  what  should  be  o\\i  response. 
Can  we  continue  to  act  in  relation  to  Latin 
America  as  we  have  in  the  past?  Should  we 
back  off  from  Latin  America  altogether?  Do 
we  need  a  totally  new  approach?  Should  we 


keep  a  low  profile?  What  in  the  end  should 
we  do  in  the  goveriunent  and  in  the  busiiiess 
community  to  better  relate  to  Latin 
America? 

The  first  ihUig  v.e  need  to  do  is  to  step 
thinking  of  Latin  America  as  if  it  were  cue 
place  like  the  United  States.  We  are  talking 
a'oout  more  Uian  25  countries  which  are  as 
different  geographically,  economically  aud 
politically  as  can  be  imagined.  My  first  fact 
finding  trip  to  Latin  America  was  to  Peru  and 
Brazil.  These  both  have  military  govern- 
ments. And  yet  these  governments  are  very 
different.  We  need  to  approach  each  govcri>- 
ment  in  a  different  way. 

Just  think  of  the  vast  difference  between 
such  places  as  Brazil  and  Barbados,  Mexico 
and  Nicaragua  and  Argentina  and  the  Antil- 
les. But  we  go  on  talking  about  Latin  Amer- 
ica as  if  it  were  a  unified  continent  or  a 
single  nation.  In  fact  Mexico  has  more  in 
common  with  Canada  than  with  the  re.st  oi 
Latin  America  in  terms  of  ito  relations  with 
the  United  States.  The  Caribbean  countries, 
because  of  their  size  as  much  as  anything 
else.  Iiave  more  in  common  together  than 
tliey  do  in  relation  to  Soutli  America.  Ti>e 
same  holds  for  the  Central  American  Coun- 
tries. 

So  we  iieed  to  look  at  our  relations  with 
Latin  America  as  to  wlMit  the  differences  are 
between  types  of  countries  and  make  our 
policies  appropriate  to  the  differences  rather 
than  force  fit  uniform  policies  on  a  region  of 
diversity.  This  should  apply  to  both  our  bi- 
lateral relations  with  indivdiual  countries 
and  our  relations  through  international  in- 
stitutions with  the  region. as  a  whole.  Such  an 
approach  seems  to  me  to  be  a  vital  basis  for 
relations  with  a  hemisphere  experiencing 
rapid  change,  rising  nationalism  and  increas- 
ing experimentation  in  its  approaches  to 
development. 

Second,  these  changes  occurlng  In  Latin 
America  require  not  withdrawal  and  neglect 
on  our  part  but  high  level  attention  and 
definite  policies.  Events  In  recent  months 
have  sho^\■n  that  we  reap  no  reward  by  stand- 
ing aside  as  an  observer  In  our  own  hemi- 
sphere. In  the  OAS  Inter  American  Economic 
and  Social  Coimcil  meeting  in  Bogota  in 
February,  we  found  that  we  had  to  abstain 
from  the  final  resolutions  of  the  meeting.  How 
could  this  be?  Are  we  unable  to  define  our 
interests  and  pursue  them  actively  with  gov- 
ernments of  our  own  hemi.sphere  to  find  some 
basis  for  common  action? 

The  same  thing  occurred  in  Panama  in 
March  at  the  abortive  meeting  of  the  UN 
Security  Council.  We  had  to  exercise  oin 
veto  in  order  to  put  down  a  Security  Coimcil 
resolution  regarding  the  Panama  Canal.  This 
was  a  very  trying  and  difficult  situation.  The 
UN  Secimty  Council  is  hardly  the  place  to 
be  establishing  the  terms  of  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Panama  over 
the  Canal.  But  again,  we  were  alone — Isolated 
from  other  nations — appearing  to  hold  a 
much  more  negative  position  on  the  Canal 
than  we  really  do. 

The  whole  meeting  was  staged  by  Panama 
to  pressure  the  U.S.,  which  was  a  highly  q\ies- 
tionable  tactic  on  their  part  If  they  really 
want  to  settle  the  Canal  issue  on  reasonable 
terms.  But  the  other  nations  went  along 
with  holding  the  meeting  in  Panama  in  order 
to  try  to  flush  out  the  U.S.  on  what  it.s  polic.v 
is  toward  Latin  America  in  general.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  our  policy  had  been  more  de- 
fined and  if  we  were  more  engaged  in  inter- 
American  relations,  we  would  not  have  got- 
ten manuevered  into  such  a  difficult  position. 
There  would  not  have  been  the  generalized 
frustration  for  Panama  to  exploit  Its  own 
propaganda  advantage. 

So  the  second  thing  we  need  to  do  is  to 
have  an  active  foreign  policy  involvement 
with  Latin  America.  We  can  no  longer  afford 
to  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  ball  field  and 
be  yelled  at  for  doing  nothing.  We  need  to 
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get  into  this  new  ball  game  and  play  as  if 
we  mean  business. 

What  are  some  of  the  things  we  could  do 
which  would  be  in  our  interests  and  construc- 
tive from  the  point  of  view  of  our  relations 
with  Latin  America? 

First,  we  need  to  redefine  our  role  in  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  using  that 
in.stitution  as  a  means  of  pursuing  our  poli- 
cies with  countries  in  Latin  America.  William 
D.  Rogers,  a  man  who  carried  major  govern- 
mental responsibility  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  in  the  early  sixties,  has  suggested 
that  we  withdraw  from  the  OAS  and  take  on 
an  observer  status  but  that  we  keep  the  OAS 
in  Washlngt(5n  and  continue  to  contribute 
to  it  on  a  reduced  basis.  I  disagree.  By  our 
lack  of  policy  we  have  already  achieved  in 
fact  observer  status  in  the  OAS.  To  make 
this  a  formal  step  would  be  to  confirm 
Latin  America's  suspicion  that  we  really 
don't  care  anymore. 

I  feel  that  we  need  a  political  forum  to 
worlc  on  problems  within  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere family  without  the  distractions  and 
posturings  which  usually  take  place  when 
other  nations  outside  the  region  are  in- 
volved. 

Turning  to  economic  policies,  we  have  a 
number  of  options  to  exercise  in  the  way  we 
go  about  our  economic  relations  with  Latin 
America. 

AID 

In  the  area  of  aid,  it  seems  clear  that  some 
significant  cut  in  the  foreign  assistance 
budget  request  will  take  place  in  FY  1974. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, Senator  McClellah  has  received  pre- 
liminary budget  estimates  by  th^  chairmen 
of  the  various  subcommittees  of  appropria- 
tions. The  President's  aid  request  is  for  $4.4 
billion.  This  has  been  cut  by  30  per  cent  to 
$3.1  billion  in  this  preliminary  budget  esti- 
mate. 

Now  this  may  not  be  the  final  figure  but 
the  strong  feeling  in  the  Congress  is  that  the 
.American  people  will  not  support  a  major 
effort  in  foreign  assistance.  With  great  pres- 
sure on  us  to  keep  total  spending  down  and 
give  priority  attention  to  domestic  pro- 
grams, it  is  hard  to  see  how  this  can  change 
much  as  far  as  the  amount  of  aid  Is  con- 
cerned. 

The  real  options  are  aid  for  what  and 
through  what  channels.  In  my  position  on 
the  Foreign  Operations  Committee  of  Appro- 
priations I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  give 
some  thought  to  these  Issues.  It  seems  to 
me  there  are  a  number  of  things  we  can  do. 

MILITARY    AID 

We  can  take  a  close  look  at  military  assist- 
ance and  see  to  what  extent  this  can  be 
cut  and  even  turned  over  to  military  sales. 
Our  whole  aid  program  suffers  from  the  fact 
that  It  is  a  creature  of  the  immediate  Post 
War  period  and  military  aid  probably  is  more 
in  need  of  an  overhaul  after  nearly  three 
decades  than  other  parts  of  the  aid  pro- 
gram. Many  experts  in  aid  have  concluded 
that  the  whole  rationale  for  military  aid 
is  now  obsolete.  The  President  has  asked  for 
$652  million  in  military  grant  finids  for  FY 
1974.  A  good  test  of  the  real  need  for  mili- 
tary hardware  is  to  place  them  on  a  sales 
basis  and  see  to  what  extent  the  purchases 
remain  at  the  same  level  of  military  pre- 
paredness. If  not,  then  it  is  highly  likely  that 
military  preparedness  is  not  as  Important 
to  many  of  the  countries  now  getting  mili- 
tary aid  as  we  previously  thought. 

A  second  factor  which  should  allow  us  to 
reduce  military  aid  is  the  tremendous  stock 
we  now  have  of  excess  defense  articles.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  in  a  recent  report 
has  informed  the  Cbngress  that  at  the  end 
■<f  Fiscal  Year  1971  there  were  about  $17.8 
billion  worth  of  excess  defense  articles  avail- 
;»ble.  These  excess  supplies  are  not  now 
'lo.sely  enough  related  to  military  assistance 
program  requests  to  Congress,  so  that  much 
more  transfer  of  military  goods  occurs  than 


the  Congress  is  aware.  The  Congress  must  In- 
sist on  knowing  about  these  transfers  and 
attempt  to  reduce  military  aid  by  making 
effective  use  of  excess  military  supplies. 

Whatever  military  aid  we  do  give  I  think 
should  be  totally  separate  from  economic 
assistance.  Confusing  military  aid  and  sup- 
porting assistance  for  security  purposes  with 
economic  aid  for  development  serves  neither 
program  well.  We  need  to  be  clear  about  our 
objectives  and  relate  more  tightly  different 
programs  to  their  respective  goals. 

BILATERAL    AID 

My  own  feeling  is  that  we  would  do  better 
to  trim  back  our  bilateral  aid  to  meet  the 
more  limited  goals  of  disaster  relief  and 
humanitarian  assistance.  We  have  gained 
great  respect  as  a  people  for  our  generosity 
to  those  in  times  of  acute  suffering.  I  think 
this  is  a  proper  role  for  our  bilateral  pro- 
granr  Also  we  need  to  hav^a  strong  tech- 
nical assistance  program  and  some  limited 
funds  as  trigger  money  to  build  momentum 
in  certain  cases  of  real  Importance  that 
can  bring  In  Inteniational  agencies  to  keep 
the  ball  rolling  once  we  have  gotten  it 
started.  I  have  in  mind  here  health,  educa- 
tion, population  and  nutrition,  programs 
v,'iiich  directly  affect  poor  people  abroad. 
Many  times  but  not  always  these  might' be 
par*^  of  our  relief  efforts.  But  once  they  begin 
to  acquire  an  ongoing  character  our  bi- 
lateral aid  should  be  phased  out  and  the 
hiternational  financial  institutions  brought 
in.  The  American  public  simply  won't  stand 
for  what  they  see  to  be  a  permanent  give- 
away program.  Not  even  our  voluntary  agen- 
cies should  stay  on  the  ground  long  in  a 
developing  country.  Our  test  should  be  either 
the  program  is  good  enough  to  pick  up 
momentum  of  its  own  or  we  drop  it. 

Our  aid  program  has  become  too  bureati- 
cratic,  too  cumbersome,  and  too  top  heavy 
a  way  of  helping  people.  It  Is  clear  that  we 
need  to  cut  back  the  bureaucracy,  e.speclally 
abroad.  I  have  been  told  that  we  have  more 
than  twenty  two  of  AID  people  in  Asian 
countries  who  earn  over  $35,000  a  year.  We 
have  to  bring  these  people  home  and  put 
them  to  work  with  the  limited  funds  we 
have   on   pressing   domestic   needs. 

INTERNATIONAL    FINANCIAL    INSTITtrnONS 

Tlie  international  financial  institutions — 
the  World  Bank,  the  Inter  American  Devel- 
opment Bank,  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
and  the  like — have  Important  roles  to  play. 
They  should  be  the  principal  mean.-^  of 
channeling  the  world's  financial  resources 
for  development.  An  important  part  of  this 
is  credit  for  projects  in  developing  countries 
which  pay  back  the  money  into  them.  Tills 
kind  of  credit  serves  as  an  important  pump 
priming  mechanism  to  bring  in  local  and 
foreign  capital.  These  credits  and  the  nego- 
tiating process  that  goes  Into  them  often 
helps  coiuitries  see  their  own  problems  more 
clearly  and  take  often  difficult  measures  to 
better  their  economic  situation.  Tills  too  Is 
helpful  for  the  flow  of  foreign  capital.  Tills 
kind  of  development  credit  Is  good  business. 
It  is  not  a  give  away  and  it  helps  bring 
still  more  resources  to  the  development 
process. 

But  clearly  these  development  banks  should 
play  a  broader  role  than  the  commercial 
banks  that  work  on  an  international  basis. 
The  World  Bank  should  not  be  a  competitor 
of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  but  play  a  role 
not  fulfilled  by  commercial  banks.  These  in- 
stitutions are  not  Just  banks  but  develop- 
ment agencies.  They  should  address  their  re- 
sources to  the  developing  country  as  a  whole 
and  not  Just  to  individual  companies,  agen- 
cies, or  groups.  A  slgnlflcant  share  of  their 
resources  should  go  into  social  development 
projects  which  benefit  the  lower  income 
groups  In  these  countries.  In  this  respect 
the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  (IDA)  of  the  World 
Bank  and  the  Social  Progre.ss  Trust  Fund  of 
the  Inter  American  Development  Bank  are 


important.  Also  of  Importance  are  the  in- 
structions we  give  to  our  directors  in  regard 
to  policy  decisions  made  regarding  the  Fund 
for  Special  Operations  of  the  IDB  and  the 
regular  development  lending  operations  of 
the  World  Bank.  i 

Despite  the  importaJce  of  their  credit 
operations,  these  bank^  need  to  keep  their 
broadly  developmentayfocus.  especially  as 
we  trim  back  our  bilateral  aid  programs. 
Development  in  poorcountrles  Is  more  than 
simply  the  commercial  activity  we  know  in 
the  United  Slates.  There  are  many  cases 
abroad  of  adequate  economic  growth  and  in- 
sufficient social  development.  As  our  own 
resources  become  more  limited  we  need  to 
make  sure  that  some  of  the  world's  de- 
velopment resources  work  for  the  world's 
poor. 

OPIC 

I  have  given  some  thought  in  the  course 
of  the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
Hearings  to  our  overseas  Investment  insur- 
ance program  administered  by  OPIC.  I  ap- 
p  cached  this  Issue  feeling  there  were  some 
very  strong  reasons  for  supporting  OPIC  as 
it  ts  one  of  the  useful  instruments  we  have 
to  help  oin-  businesses  compete  with  the 
Europeans  and  the  Japanese  in  foreign  mar- 
kets. On  the  other  banc .  though,  it  looks  as 
if  in  some  of  the  more  controversial  invest- 
ment disputes  tliat  we  have  had  govern- 
ment-to-government confrontation  in  part 
because  of  OPIC  insurance  exposure.  It  is 
not  clear  that  it  is  In  our  broader  public  In- 
terest to  have  this  kind  of  difficulty  with 
foreign  nations  over  matters  Involving  u 
private    U.S.    interest. 

Now  that  I  have  gone  into  It  some  with 
Mr.  Mills  and  his  staff  it  does  appear  that 
there  are  other  cases  where  OPIC  has  served 
as  a  means  of  resolving  Investment  disputes. 
I  was  told  of  an  expropriation  case  where 
OPIC  insured  loans  by  American  banks  i? 
a  foreign  government  to  pay  off  an  Ameri- 
can company  for  their  expropriated  holdir.gs. 
So  the  role  OPIC  plays  depends  on  the  cir- 
cumstances, which  tend  to  be  fairly  com- 
plicated. 

It  docs  seem  to  me  that  as  far  as  future 
investment  and  the  possibility  of  their  ex- 
propriation, OPIC  could  play  a  preventive 
role.  One  way  to  do  this  in  future  OPIC  in- 
surance agreements  would  be  to  negotiate 
with  the  foreign  government  a  requirement 
that,  in  cases  of  expropriation  where  no  set- 
tlement can  be  reached,  the  case  go  to  inter- 
national arbitration.  This  would  give  OPIC 
a  second  line  of  defense  in  case  they  could 
not  achieve  a  negotiated  seiilement  on  a  bi- 
lateral basis. 

Secondly,  we  share  an  interest  in  this  area 
with  the  Europeans  and  the  Japanese.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  could  try  to  form  a  con- 
sortium with  these  other  governments  to  see 
that  none  of  these  governments  would  Insure 
a  loan  iniless  tiie  host  country  agreed  to  In- 
ternational arbitration.  This  would  put  tre- 
mendous pressure  on  host  governments  be- 
cause they  are  looking  for  investment.  Many 
times  expropriation  cases  achieve  an  impor- 
tance which  seriously  outwelgM  our  na- 
tional Interest.  So  It  often  becomes  a  seri- 
ous problem  in  our  relations  with  countries 
that  we  would  Itke  to  get  around.  But  If  we 
alone  insist  on  some  international  solution 
it  looks  as  if  we  are  l>elng  paternalistic,  es- 
pecially in  Latin  America.  But  if  that  kind 
of  demand  is  made  on  behalf  of  all  developed 
countries  then  It  would  be  more  persuasive 
and  take  us  off  the  hook  as  being  the  only 
stern-minded  folk  around.  If  we  move  along 
these  lines,  I  think  OPIC  could  be  the  most 
useful  channel  to  work  through  in  keeping 
expropriation  cases  to  a  minimum  and  get- 
ting better  treatment  when  they  occur. 

TRADE 

I  Just  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  trade. 
Trade  is  obviously  of  great  importance  in 
our  relations  witli  Latin  America  and  it  is 
.something  we  are  going  to  get  deeply  ini«' 
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In  the  Congress  later  this  year.  I  feel  that  this 
is  one  area  where  we  can  Indicate  to  Latin 
America  that  the  region  Is  of  importance  to 
us.  This  means  that  we  should  keep  a  spe- 
cial watch  on  the  GATT  negotiations  as  they 
fcrsin  and  see  that  the  afereeraeiits  reached 
do  provide  acce.->s  and  opportunity  ior  Latin 
American  exports. 

Another  way  to  show  we  mean  business 
with  Latin  America  Is  to  fulfill  our  longterm 
promise  to  implement  a  generalized  sj-stem 
of  tariff  preferences.  In  doing  this  I  think 
we  must  Insist  that  the  Europeans  dismantle 
tlifcir  fecial  preference  arrangements  with 
Mediterranean  countries.  I  don't  see  any  rea- 
son why  we  should  give  preferences  to  coun- 
tries In  the  Mediterranean  who  are  giving 
European  exports  preference  over  our  ex- 
ports. 

If  we  cannot  get  better  access  to  tlie  Euro- 
pean and  Japanese  markets,  especially  In 
agricultural  products.  I  think  we  should 
then  look  even  more  to  how  we  can  reduce 
our  trade  deficits  with  these  two  areas  by 
getting  some  goods  from  Latin  America  that 
we  are  now  gettUig  from  Europe  and  Japan. 

Finally,  I  feel  that  the  Congress  must  play 
an  active  and  important  role  in  trade  nego- 
tiations. Senator  Long  and  Congressman 
Mills  have  introduced  legislation  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  Trade  which 
would  provide  a  means  by  which  the  Con- 
gress could  send  delegates  to  the  negotiation, 
exercise  oversight  and  make  analyses  which 
will  enable  us  to  play  a  real  role  in  setting  our 
trade  policy.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  absolute- 
ly vital.  The  congress  has  too  often  in  the 
past — on  war  and  the  budget — given  too 
much  authority  to  the  Executive  on  matters 
of  great  concern  to  the  Congress.  The  Con- 
gress must  play  a  significant  part  in  decid- 
ing the  major  questions  before  us  on  trade 
policy. 

This  is  precisely  the  difficulty  now  with 
some  of  the  policy  issues  before  the  Congress. 
I  want  a  strong  trade  bill.  I  think  we  need  to 
give  our  negotiators  at  least  as  much  lever- 
age as  their  counterparts  have  to  get  con- 
cessions and  changes  from  our  trade  partners. 

But  there  is  now  a  much  larger  Issue  of 
how  our  government  should  operate  and  what 
the  relationship  should  be  between  the  dlf-  ' 
ferent  branches  of  government.  For  our  gov- 
ernment to  function  properly,  there  has  to 
be  respect  between  the  different  branches. 
Each  branch  must  play  its  role.  The  Con- 
gress is  given  tho  authority  by  the  Consti- 
tution "to  reg\ilate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations."  Yet  the  Executive  Branch  must  be 
the  one  to  negotiate  trade  agreements  with 
other  countries,  riie  only  way  each  branch 
can  fulfill  Its  responsibilities  In  the  trade 
areas  Is  If  there  is  comity  between  the 
branches. 

The  only  way  we  will  get  the  changes  we 
want  In  trade  Is  if  the  Executive  Branch  and 
the  Congress  can  work  together  and  If  the 
Congress  Is  fully  InvoU'ed  In  the  process. 
This  means  that  there  has  to  be  some 
change  in  the  way  the  Executive  Branch  goes 
about  its  relations  with  the  Congress  from 
the  way  It  has  been  In  the  recent  past  on 
Issues  of  war  and  the  budget.  Unless  there 
Is  some  change.  I  would  take  the  position 
that  we  have  to  wait  a  few  more  years  to 
begin  trade  negotiations  even  though  I 
think  we  have  some  urgent  trade  problems 
to  resolve  with  other  countries.  The  Congress 
can  not  be  In  the  position  again  of  surren- 
dering power  and  authority  to  the  Executive 
without  assurances  that  its  own  prerogatives 
are  going  to  be  protected. 

The  Congress  has  a  role  to  play  also  in  our 
general  policy  toward  Latin  America.  The 
Executive  Branch  Is  not  giving  much  atten- 
tion to  Latin  America  these  dass.  This  in 
Itself  it  seems  to  me  gives  those  of  us  in  the 
Congress  who  feel  that  Latin  America  should 
have  a  larger  place  in  our  foreign  policy  a 


role    in    filling    this    void    created    by    the 
Executive. 

Our  business  community  has  significant 
Interests  and  challenges  In  Latin  America. 
It  would  be  both  vTong  and  unwise  for  the 
government  to  abandon  any  Interest  In  the 
region  at  this  moment  in  history. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opporutnlty  to  share 
thoughts  and  views  with  you  and  I  wish  you 
well  in  an  area  of,  mutual  interest  and 
concern. 


HOW  DID  WE  LOSE  OUR  WAY? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  Sunday. 
June  11.  1973,  Mr.  David  Susskind  de- 
livered a  remarkable  speech  entitled 
"How  Did  We  Lose  Our  Way?"  at  Roger 
Williams  College  commencement  day  ex- 
ercises at  Bristol,  R.I. 

The  sharpness  of  his  logic,  the  breadth 
of  his  viewpoint,  and  the  depth  of  his 
reasoning  all  made  for  a  truly  excellent 
speech. 

Because  I  thought  it  so  good  and  be- 
cause I  believe  my  colleagues  might  bene- 
fit from  reading  it,  I  ask  luianimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  fli  the  Record. 

There  being.jio  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

How  Did  We  Lose  Ora  Way? 

Thirty  years  ago  I  graduated  from  college, 
and  I  remember  listening  with  rapt  attention 
as  the  Commencement  speaker  welcomed  me 
to  the  fellowship  of  educated  men.  Today  I 
welcome  you  to  the  same  fellowship,  and  I 
want  to  try  to  explain  the  bewildering  legacy 
that  my  generation  of  "educated  men"  has 
bequeathed  to  yours: 

From  the  generation  that  brought  you 
television  and  computers  and  leisure  and 
luxury — we  have  also  brought  you  some 
stunning  sorrows:  A  F>resldent  beselged  and 
hiding  from  the  ugliest  political  scandal  In 
American  history — an  administration  awash 
with  officials  whose  capacities  for  amoral 
crimes  seem  Infinite — a  government,  In  short, 
that  has  shocked  us  at  home  and  embarrassed 
us  In  the  world.  And  there  Is  more  tragedy — 
much  mo^p:  The  shattering  catastrophe  of 
Vietnam — a  sputtering  racial  truce  at 
home — the  lunacy  of  an  80-bllUon  dollar  an- 
nual military  budget — the  disgrace  of  30  mil- 
lion poverty-stricken  Americans  In  a  time  of 
affluence — urban  ghettos  and  rural  squalor 
that  are  an  affront  to  the  conscience  of  man. 

Where  did  we  go  WTong?  How  did  it  hap- 
pen,? What  manner  of  men  and  women  were 
we  to  create  so  much  misery  and  folly? 

Let  me  tell  you  what  happened  to  us,  and 
maybe  It  will  provide  guidelines  for  you  on 
how  not  to  make  a  bad  Job  of  the  world. 

Our  earliest  awareness  was  of  deep  depres- 
sion. As  teenagers,  we  saw  vast  unemploy- 
ment— blacks  and  whites,  skilled  and  un- 
skilled, lower  class  and  middle  class — banks 
falling — savings  wiped  out — people  selling 
apples  in  the  streets.  The  inconceivable  had 
happened:  the  great  American  system  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  had  collapsed  utterly.  People 
were  numbed  and  frightened,  and  for  the 
first  time  they  turned  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  repair  the  damage  and  restore 
morale. 

But  economic  recovery  In  America  was 
slow  and  fumbling  until  Nazi  Germany  and 
Fascist  Italy  combined  to  rape  Europe,  and 
World  War  JI  burst  forth.  My  college  class 
graduated  into  that  war,  and  most  of  us 
served  several  years  In  what  we  thought  was 
a  "holy  crusade"  to  rid  the  world  of  fascism. 

Almost  Immediately  after  the  war.  I  think 
we  began  to  make  the  fatal  mistakes  which 
account  for  your  legacy.  Having  matriculated 
through  depression  and  war.  we  t\irned  self- 


ish and  inward.  We  had  had  enough  of  na- 
tional commitment.  International  peace- 
keeping, of  issues  and  causes  and  crusades. 
We  turned  to  Job-getting;  we  made  a  fetisn 
of  careerlsm — we  accumulated  creature- 
comforts — we  stormed  suburbia — we  thirsteci 
after  cars,  television  sets  and  country  club-. 
The  things  that  mattered  were  our  families. 
a  good  Job,  a  decent  salary,  and  a  respected 
place  in  the  community.  We  never  questioned 
the  validity  and  value  of  the  career  experi- 
ence, nor  would  we  dream  of  questioning  the 
system — the  government,  the  churches,  the 
schools.  Our  social  consciences  were  clouded 
and  numb.  Inequities  and  Injustices  did  not 
concern  us,  certainly  not  enough  to  motivate 
us  to  action. 

What  did  we  do  about  the  ugly  realities  of 
the  life  around  us?  For  the  most  part,  noth- 
ing. The  average  Negro,  then  as  now,  was  a 
second-cla.ss  citizen — poverty-stricken,  de- 
graded, disenfranchised,  discriminated 
against  in  jobs,  education  and  housing.  Some 
of  MS  espoused  liberal  cliches  and  made  mod- 
est contributions  to  the  N.A.A.C.P.  and  the 
Urban  League — always  keeping  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  the  Negro  himself  or  any  solution 
to  his  agonizing  problems. 

And  there  were  other  ugly  phenomena 
What  did  we  do  about  the  witch-hunting 
savage  .senatorial  demagogue  who  whipped 
the  country  Into  hysterical  fear  and  drove 
us  to  looking  for  home-grown  Communists 
under  every  bed  and  bureau?  We  just  cov- 
ered in  fright  and  devoured  his  headlines 
with  unquenchable  thirst.  If  reckless  namc- 
calllng  cost  innocent  humans  their  jobs. 
their  reputations  and  their  lives,  too  bad— it 
was  not  our  problem. 

Were  people  hungrj'?  Yes.  But  not  our 
families.  Were  people  despairing?  Yes.  But  no 
one  we  knew  first-hand. 

We  failed  because,  if  the  truth  be  told,  we 
didn't  really  give  a  damn  for  our  communfty. 
our  cities  and  states,  our  federal  governmen. 
or  the  world.  We  were  busy  making  money — 
"making  our  place  In  the  world" — bringing 
up  our  families — getting  our  "share  of  the 
pie."  We  talked  a  lot  about  God  and  Christ 
and  democracy — mouthed  biblical  Injunc- 
tions about  being  our  brother's  keeper — but 
we  did  very  little  about  bettering  the  human 
condition.  And  so,  our  souls  began  to  shrivel. 
our  Institutions  began  to  fall  us,  and  our 
children  came  to  see  the  horrendous  gvilf  be- 
tween what  we  said  and  what  we  did;  be- 
tween the  pieties  we  uttered  and  the  apathy 
we  practiced. 

In  time,  the  great  American  society  besjan 
to  come  apart  at  the  seams — spearheaded  by 
the  Vietnam  fiasco,  the  campus  rebellions, 
and  the  ugly  racial  confrontations.  And  we — 
and  you — continue  to  pay  every  day  a  fear- 
ful price  for  oiu'  neglect,  oiur  selflsliness  and 
our  liypocrlsy. 

Now,  you  are  taking  over  the  world  we 
made,  and  you  give  exciting  evidence  of  con- 
cern, comuUtment  and  involvement.  You — 
the  8  million  of  you  on  the  college  cam- 
puses— represent  the  best  and  most  vibrant 
hope  for  mankind  in  this  century. 

The  few  things  we  did  contribute  as  par- 
ents have  given  you  the  unique  freedom  and 
courage  to  change  your  Immediate  society 
and  the  larger  world.  Because  most  of  you 
have  a  sense  of  financial  security,  because 
you  have  known  no  want,  you  tend  to  reject 
purely  money-grubbing  careers.  Because 
you've  been  given  freedom  froni  fear,  you 
can  "go  for  broke"  on  behalf  of  your  deepest 
moral  commitments — and  many  of  you  do. 

It  seems  clear  at  this  point  In  time  thai 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  college  stu- 
dents have  decided  to  work  wiihlu  the  sys- 
tem^governmental  and  educational — to  im- 
prove American  society.  You  are  probing  the 
very  foundations  of  our  system — our  schools. 
our  Congress,  our  presidency,  our  dally  hurt- 
ing of  one  another,  our  churches,  parental 
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hypocrisy— and  you  are,  everywhere — 
through  effective  action  and  example — forc- 
ing re-appralsal  and  change. 

And  you  have  helped  to  accomplish  minor 
miracles. 

We  came  to  final  peace  terms  In  Paris  for  a 
myriad  of  reasons,  but  surely  one  of  the  most 
important  was  the  total  disillusionment  of 
American  youth  with  the  Vietnam  war  and 
their  imceaslng  protest  against  it. 

The  Negro  today  is  some  inches  closer  to 
a  decent  and  more  equitable  life  In  this 
country  in  some  measure  because  of  the 
courageous  youthful  actions  in  streets  and 
polling  booths  and  Jails. 

And,  at  last,  the  once  rigid  educational  sys- 
tem has  bent  to  the  student  demand  for  par- 
ticipation and  Involvement  and  change. 

But  how  will  you,  today's  graduates  and 
studeiits  on  the  campus,  guard  agaln.st 
tTOwlng  stale,  satisfied  and  smug?  How  will 
jou  keep  your  dynamic  dissatisfaction  with 
the  inequities  of  society  alive  and  construc- 
tive? What  can  you  do  to  guard  against  be- 
coming the  tired  "Establishment"  that  we 
became? 

Perhaps  some  brief  advice  from  the  gen- 
eration that  "fotUed  up"  can  help.  First, 
never  cease  educating  yourselves.  Today  Is 
not  the  end  of  an  educational  process,  but 
an  important  beginning.  Many  of  you  will 
go  on  to  graduate  from  professionjil  schools, 
and  you  will.  In  the  main,  harness  your- 
selves to  demanding  professional  curricula. 
But  I  urge  you  to  continue  that  other  and 
vital  part  of  education,  which  is  curiosity 
at)out  life — the  everlasting  hunger  to  dis- 
cover and  know  more.  Translated  Into  spe- 
cific terms,  I  mean  read  the  good  newspa- 
per, not  the  shoddy  ai:d  the  sensr'tloiial. 
Pursue  the  good  books,  not  the  sexy  and 
flippant.  Search  out  the  rare  good  theatre 
and  films  and  avoid  the  stale  diet  of  me- 
diocre comedies  and  musicals. 

All  of  the  metlla  are  bombarding  yo\i  wlt>( 
trivial  and  the  meretricious,  but  all  offer 
occasional  gems  of  quality  and  Insight. 
Search  for  tliese  and  savor  them,  and  above 
all,  don't  become  the  middle-aged  "non- 
think" — handcuffed  nlghlly  to  the  televi- 
sion set  and  subsisting  ou  a  diet  of  sick 
c>;capism. 

Second.  I  recommend  that  you  not  merely 
earn  a  living,  but  that  you  serve  for  your 
living.  As  doctors,  lawyers,  businessmen, 
teachers,  government  workers,  whatever — 
relate  earning  your  livelihood  to  the  human 
race.  Use  your  professional  acumen  In  your 
community  to  give  hope  and  help  to  the 
despairing — the  hard-core  unemployed  the 
welfare  recipient,  the  Indigent  defendant, 
the  ex-convict,  the  drug  addict.  The  cata- 
logue of  the  miserable  and  the  mute  is  al- 
'■  most  endless.  Think  about  giving  your  share 
rather  than  grabbing  your  share. 

Tliird,  be  active  politically  for  the  pro- 
prams  and  the  candidates  of  your  choice. 
In  our  world  of  competing  bigness,  govern- 
ments— city,  state  and  federal — must  per- 
force be  big,  but  we  must  prevent  them 
from  becoming  bloodless,  uncaring,  arro- 
gant bureaucracies — and  we  must  hold 
those  who  govern  strictly  accountable  for 
their  actions. 

You  must  continue  to  stamp  your  per- 
sonalities on  the  core  of  society,  and  the 
best  way  to  do  that  Is  to  be  Involved  con- 
tinually In  the  decision-making  process 
known  as  government.  It  Is  your  absolute 
responsibility  to  know  the  issues  and  eval- 
uuie  the  candidates — no  mean  job  in  this 
fr'a  of  obfuscation,  double-talk  and  crimi- 
nality. 

Fortunately,  slavish  adherence  to  party 
rolitics  is  disappearing.  Millions  of  voters 
have  seen  the  wisdom  of  Independence — of 
voting  the  man  and  not  the  party.  My 
generation  and  my  parents'  generation  de- 
rived foolish  pride  from  calling  themselves 


"life-long"  Democrats  or  Republicans.  What 
nonsense! — for  while  both  parties  possess 
otitstandlng  men,  both  are  rife  with  fools  and 
hacks  and  worse — and  the  philosophical  dif- 
ferences between  the  parties  grow  increas- 
ingly invisible.  Be  Independent  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  and  function  for  the  poli- 
tics of  your  choibe. 

Finally,  be  true  to  your  personal  morality. 
Practice  your  individual  brand  with  con- 
sistency and  dedication. 

It  Is  obvious  to  me  that  the  stnictured 
Institutions  of  yesteryear  have  broken 
down — principally  because  they  haven't  prov- 
en relevant  or  effective  In  solving  the  ago- 
nies of  our  time.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
the  church,  the  eovernment  and  the  school 
have  not  glveiy^oung  people  the  answers 
they  have  sought  so  desperately. 

Damn  few  of  our  sacred  Institutions  had 
the  guts  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  war  in 
Vietnam — that  it  was  futile  and  Immoral 
and  \inconsclonable. 

Not  many  of  ovir  churches,  labor  I'nions, 
corporations  or  politicians  were  brave  enough 
In  the  1930's,  '40's,  and  '50's  to  lash  out 
tiSalnst  racial  dl-scrimiuation. 

And  even  today — who  Is  working  cease- 
lessly to  bridge  the  widening  chasm  between 
rich  and  poor? 

In  my  view,  the  traditional  disciplines  have 
given  way,  not  to  a  vacuum  of  morality,  but 
to  a  new,  highly  personalized  naorallty.  'Young 
people  today  know  what  is  right  and  wrong —  . 
they  know  viscerally  the  diS'erence  between 
truth  and  lies — and  they  recognize  the  ugly 
hypocrisy  of  preaching  good  and  practicing 
evil.  There  is  no  need  to  define  "Credibility 
!.'ap"  to  your  generatiori.  Therefore,  presi- 
dents and  parents,  teachers  and  ministers — 
pundits  and  peers — had  better  square  words 
with  deeds  to  win  your  confidence  and  earn 
yovir  trust,  or  you  will  mark  them  for  fools. 

A'love  all  things,  continue  to  grow  and 
L-liango  with  the  years.  Deepen  your  com- 
passion, extend  your  concern.  Increase  your 
commitments,  and  hone  yotir  sense  of  humor. 
For  the  ability  to  launch  at  oneself  Is  surely 
one  of  life's  sweet  redemptions. 

I  welcome  you  to  the  fellowship  of  edii- 
cated  men  and  women — and  I  hope  you  cre- 
ate the  world  we  never  made. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  time  for  morning  busiiiess  hav- 
ing expired,  morning  bu.siness  is  con- 
cluded. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  of  the 
Senate,  the  Senate  will  now  go  into  ex- 
ecutive session  to  consider  the  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  H.  Morris,  of  California, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 


FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 

The  second  a.'^sistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Robert  H.  Mor- 
ris, of  California,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

ROBERT    MORRIS    SHOVLD    NOT    SFT    ON    THE    FPC 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  can- 
rot  .v.'tiport  the  nomination  of  Robert  H. 
Morris  for  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  oc- 
cupies a  key  position  in  Government  at 
this  time.  Its  function  and  its  jurisdiction 


encompass  broad  segments  of  industry, 
and  touch  all  of  our  lives.  The  Commis- 
sion will  play  a  key  role — perhaps  a  de- 
terminative role — in  resolving  the  energy 
crisis  which  we  currently  face.  It  will  de- 
cide how  to  entourage  the  exploration  of 
more  natural  gas,  and  whether  natural 
gas  should  be  deregulated  altogetlier.  Ac- 
cording to  Uie  Supreme  Court,  the  func- 
tion of  the  FPC  in  regulating  i^atural  gas 
is  to  "afford  consumers  a  complete,  per- 
maneiit.  and  effective  bond  of  protection 
from  excessive  rates  and  charges." 

The  Commi.ssion  also  has  a  broad  man-  . 
date  from  Congress  to  comprehensively 
regulate  the  electric  utility  industry,  and 
to  reguiate  wholesale  electricity  prices. 

Mr.  President,  each  year  American 
consumers  pay  more  tlian  $30  billion  for 
natural  gas  and  electricity.  These  tv.o 
sources  account  for  about  60  percent  of 
this  countrj-'s  total  energy  usage.  There 
cannot  be  any  doubt  about  the  critical 
role  the  Federal  Powcr*Corami.'-sicn  must 
play  in  regulating  the  energy  indu.sti-y.  I', 
must  iii-sure  that  prices  charged  for  these 
commodities  are  fair  to  the  consumer. 
It  must  insure  that  these  commoditie-s 
do  not  run  short.  It  must  insure  that  the 
interest  of  conservation  are  fully  prc- 
tected.  And  it  must  insure  that  industry 
receives  a  fair  rate  of  return  en  its  iri- 
ve-.tment. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Prc-^ident.  in  re- 
cent years  it  ha.s  been  t]:e  last  of  the':e — 
a  fair  rate  of  return  for  industn.- — thnt 
has  been  the  watchv.ord  at  the  FPC.  The 
ether  considerations  have  all  taken  a 
bnck  seat. 

The  reason  for  the  Commi.s.>^ion*s  pro- 
indur.try  stance  is  obvious:  the  current 
members  of  the  Commi.ssion  all  came  to 
their  posts  with  strong  pro-industry 
orientation  and  background,  and  have 
continued  to  hold  the.sc  views  during 
their  tenure  on  the  Ccmiri.sEion. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Pov.er 
Commission  is  Jolm  N.  Nassikas.  Prior 
to  coming  to  the  Commission,  he  was 
sr-nior  and  managing  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Wiguin.  Nourie,  Sundeen.  Nassi- 
krs  and  Pingree,  where  he  consistently 
represented  insurance,  banking,  and 
utility  companies. 

T\vo  montlis  after  lie  became  FPC 
Chairman,  his  strong  proindustry  bi;\3 
became  evident.  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal noted  liis  "friendliness"  toward  the 
industry,  and  Forbes  ina5".?ine  was  even 
ir.ore  pointed: 

Too  good  to  last?  It  Is  hard  to  see  how 
the  troubled  natural  gas  iuri'.i&'Lry  cculd 
have  a  regulator  more  to  Its  t.aste  than  the 
new' dial rmtTn  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion .  .  .  (He)  sometimes  sounds  more  like  a 
natural  pas  executive  expounding  about  how 
the  FPC  should  regulate  his  industry  than 
a  man  burdened  wiih  the  actual  respoiisi- 
bjlity  of  regulation. 

Here  are  some  of  the  key  proindustry 
rulings  during  the  Na.ssikas  tenure: 

Permitting,  for  the  first  time  in  its  his- 
tory, price  increases  for  "old "  gas — gas 
which  is  already  flowing  ^nd  for  which 
iModuction  costs  have  already  been  re- 
flected in  the  price  contract; 

Allowing  rate  increases  as  a  matter  of 
incentive — as  opposed  to  cost — thereby 
abandoning  the  time-tested  "reac>onable 
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rate  of  return"  standard  that  has  been 
in  use  since  the  FPC's  inception: 

Forgiving  nearly  $400  million  in  over- 
rliarges  by  the  industry. 

The  FPC's  bias  has  not  gone  unnoticed 
by  the  courts.  Six  months  ago,  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Circuit  set  aside  an  FPC  decision 
which  sought  to  justify  nonregulation  of 
gas  producer  rates.  The  court  said: 

Such  an  approach  retains  the  false  illu- 
sion that  a  government  agency  is  keeping 
watch  over  rales  pursuant  to  the  statutes 
mandate,  wheilyn  fact  it  is  doing  no  such 
thing. 

Nevertheless  the  pro-industry  pattern 
continues.  Just  11  days  ago  the  FPC  de- 
cided the  Belco  case.  The  Commission 
permitted  a  73-percent  increase  in  well- 
head rates  to  go  into  effect,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  48-percent  return  on  equity 
for  the  producer.  The  industry  could 
hardly  be  upset  by  such  a  ruling. 

The  two  other  Commissioners  that 
have  served  during  this  period,  and  who 
continue  to  serve,  are  Albert  B.  Brooke. 
Jr.,  and  Rush  Moody.  Both  have  demon- 
stated  that  their  views  parallel  those  of 
Chairman  Nassikas.  Moody,  in  fact,  has 
repeatedly  stated  that  he  does  not  favor 
the  regulation  of  natural  gas  prices  at  the 
wellhead. 

Mr.  President,  several  weeks  ago,  the 
Senate  acted  favorably  on.the  nomina- 
tion of  William  Springer  to  fill  the  fourth 
seat  on  the  FPC;  Mr.  Springer  served  in 
the  US.  House  of  Representatives  for 
22  years,  during  which  period  he  con- 
sistently voted  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  utility  industry  at  the  expense  of 
the  consumer.  He  has  advocated  deregu- 
lation of  natuial  gas  by  the  Commission 
since  1955,  and  regularly  voted  for  pri- 
vate industry  and  against  public  power 
on  every  occasion  when  the  issue  came 
before  the  House.  In  1970.  the  League  of 
Conservation  Voters  rated  Mr.  Springer 
0 — out  of  100 — in  its  analysis  of  votes  on 
environmental  and  conservation  issues. 

Despite  this.  I  regret  that  the  Senate 
voted  to  confirm  Mr.  Springer  by  a  mar- 
gin of  65  to  12  on  May  21,  1973. 
fMr.  President,  it  is  against  this  back- 

Jound  that  we  come  to  consider  the 
>mination  of  Robert  Morris  for  the  last 
at  on  the  Commission.  Robel9  Morris 
has  spent  the  last  15  years  with  the 
leading  San  Francisco  law  firm  of  Pills- 
bury.  Madison,  and  Sutro.  During  that 
entire  period,  his  chief  client  has  been 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California.  From 
1956  to  1964,  he  sperft  approximately  one- 
third  of  this  time  representing  Standard 
Oil,  but  he  did  little  or  no  work  in  the 
natural  gas  area.  During  the  subsequent 
7  years,  Mr.  Morris  spent  two-thirds  of 
his  time  on  work  for  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.,  and  much  of  this  was  focus.sed  on 
natural  gas  work,  including  many  regu- 
latory issues  coming  before  the  FPC. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  normally 
should  be  cautious  before  it  tars  a  lawyer 
for  representing  the  interests  of  his 
client,  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

However,  we  are  considering  Mr.  Mor- 
ris for  the  fifth  seat  on  a  Commission  that 
has  already  demonstrated  a  strong  pro- 
industry  bias.  I  believe  in  this  case  we 


have  an  obligation  to  bend  over  back- 
ward to  insure  that  the  fifth  commis- 
sion is  someone  who  will  act  for,  and 
look  out  for.  the  interests  of  the  energy 
consumer.  We  already  have  four  commis- 
sioners to  look  out  for  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  it  significant  that 
the  Consumer  Federation  of  America — 
an  organization  some  3  million  strong — 
has  takeii  a  strong  stand  against  the 
Morris  nomination.  It  is  also  significant 
that  not  one  of  the  seven  witnesses  who 
appeared  on  the  Springer-Morris  nomi- 
nations when  they  were  before  the  Com- 
merce Committee  in  March  testified  in 
favor  of  the  Morris  nomination.  But  I 
think  the  most  compelling  case  for  bal- 
ance on  the  FPC  was  made  by  the  Wash- 
ington Post  in  its  editorial  a  few  days 
ago.  The  Post  said : 

The  question  is  not  whether  the  industry's 
view  deserves  representation  within  the  FPC. 
It  is  whether  any  other  view  is  to  be  repre- 
sented. Mr.  Morris'  integrity  and  competence 
are  not  in  question.  But  at  a  time  when  pub- 
lic confidence  in  the  federal  government  Is 
not  Iiigh.  the  Senate  would  make  a  grlevious 
error  in  awarding  still  another  seat  on  the 
FPC  to  a  lawyer  who,  in  his  private  career, 
spoke  for  the  oil  and  gas  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  not  agree  more. 
I  plan  to  vote  against  the  Morris  nomi- 
nation tomorrow  afternoon.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  the  same. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Ml'.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  entered, 
the  Senate  retui'n  to  the  consideration 
of  legislative  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


t  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS AUTHORIZATION  ACT 
OF  1973 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
port.  The  Senate  will  now  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  Department  of  State 
Appropriations  Authorization  Act  oTl973 
<S.  12481  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Calendar  No.  166  (S.  1248)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  State 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
before  moving  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  for  a  brief  period.  I  wish  to  state 


that  there  will  be  a  yea  and  nay  vote  on 
the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Bayh)  today  at  the  hour  of 
2:45  p.m.  Both  cloakrooms  are  to  alert 
their  respective  Senators. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR BAYH  FOLLOWING  RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  reconvenes  after  the  recess,  tor 
which  I  am  about  to  offer  a  motion,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  be 
recognized  for  the  purpose  of  calling  up 
his  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro. tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME  AGREEMENT  ON  THE 
BAYH  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
on  the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  be  equally  divided 
between  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of 
the  amendment,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Bayh)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  TO  1:45  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  1:45  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
12:47  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  un- 
til 1:45  p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  is  to  be 
recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on  an 
amendment  which  will  shortly  be  pro- 
posed by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
port.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordeied. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pio  tem- 
pore. The  pending  business  is  S.  1248,  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  second  annual  authorization  bill 
for  the  operations  of  the  Department  of 
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state  to  be  presented  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Pe- 
riodic authorizations  for  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
were  prescribed  by  a  provision  in  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1971  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  legislative  oversight 
functions  of  the  Congress  over  the  for- 
eign affairs  establishment.  Tlie  wisdom 
of  this  requirement  is  demonstrated  as 
the  new  authorizing  process  goes  into  its 
.second  year.  The  committee  believes  that 
this  process  is  a  useful  one  for  Congress, 
the  Department  of  State,  and  the  tax- 
payers. 

I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  v;ho 
assumed  the  responsibility  for  presiding 
at  the  hearings  and  for  following  up  on 
the  number  of  suggestions  that  devel- 
oped during  their  course.  The  committee 
is  indebted  to  him  for  his  conscientious 
work  on  this  bill. 

The  committee  made  only  a  modest 
reduction  of  $5,345,500  in  the  regular 
budget  request  for  the  Department  of 
State.  This  reduction  was  made  in  order 
to  keep  the  combined  authorizations  for 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  which  the  committee 
considered  in  the  same  mark-up  session, 
within  the  total  of  the  executive  branch 
budget  request,  since  the  committee 
added  $36,500,000  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment bill  for  Russian  emigrants'  assist- 
ance. In  view  of  the  Government's  dif- 
ficult fiscal  situation,  the  committee  felt 
that  the  amoimt  added  for  the  Soviet 
emigrants  must  be  balanced  by  reduc- 
tions in  other  areas.  Also  the  committee 
firmly  believes  that  the  modest  reduction 
would  be  fully  justified,  regardless  of  the 
additional  amount  added  for  Soviet  ref- 
ugees, in  the  interest  of  fmther  lowering 
our  profile  abroad  and  to  force  general 
belt  tightening  throughout  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Most  of  the  amendments  adopted  by 
the  committee  were  of  a  housekeeping 
nature — such  as  establishing  a  new  Bu- 
reau of  Oceans  and  International  En- 
vironmental and  Scientific  Affairs  in  the 
Department,  rank-order  listing  for  pro- 
motions, kindergarten  educational  allow- 
ances, reimbursement  for  detailed  State 
Department  personnel,  raising  the  ceil- 
ing on  certain  boundary  operations,  and 
the  like.  However,  I  do  wish  to  call  the 
Senate's  attention  to  several  other 
amendments  which  are  designed  to  carry 
forward  the  work  of  restoring  the  proper 
balance  between  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  over  matters  relating 
to  war  and  treatymaking  powers  and 
congressional  access  to  information. 

A  separate  war  powers  bill  will  soon  be 
debated  by  the  Senate,  but  it  wiU  not 
address  itself  to  continuing  U.S.  mili- 
tary involvement  in  Indochina,  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  Ca.se-Church  amend- 
ment in  this  bill.  This  amendment,  ap- 
proved in  committee  by  a  vote  of  13  to 
3,  will  prohibit  use  of  funds  for  the  con- 
tinued involvement  of  U.S.  military 
forces  in  hostilities  in  Indochina  unless 
specifically  authorized  by  the  Congress. 
It  is  long  past  time  to  call  a  complete 
halt  to  all  U.S.  military  operations  in 
Indochina.  Through  the  power  of  the 


purse,  the  Case-Church  amendment  will 
bring  this  about.  Our  forees  have  been 
withdrawn,  our  prisoners  arc  home,  and 
there  is  no  legitimate  reason  for  con- 
tinuing our  military  involvement  there. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  the  Case- 
Church  amendment  overwhelmingly. 

The  treatymaking  power  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  enhanced  by  the  adoption  of 
Senator  Case's  two  amendments  relat- 
ing to  base  agreements.  The  Senate  has 
consistently  gone  on  record  in  support 
of  the  principle  involved  and  approved 
these  same  ajnendments  in  last  years 
foreign  assistance  legislation. 

The  importance  of  these  ba^e  agree- 
ments, and  why  they  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  as  treaties,  is  ex- 
emplified by  the  statement  of  Gen. 
Earle  Wheeler  in  1968  that  the  presence 
of  U.S.  forces  on  Spanish  soil  repre- 
sented a  stronger  security  guarantee  to 
Spain  than  anything  wTitten  on  paper.  I 
agree  with  his  practical  assessment  of 
the  effect  of  U.S.  troops  stationed 
abroad.  This  makes  it  vital  that  the 
Senate  participate  in  decisions  to  estab- 
lish or  extend  bases  overseas  and  sta- 
tion U.S.  forces  on  them.  It  does  not 
take  much  imagination  to  realize  that 
any  attack  on  a  country  which  hosts 
U.S.  bases  and  troops  will  quickly  draw 
the  United  States  into  that  conflict.  The 
provisions  of  Senator  Cases  amend- 
ments serve  to  complement  the  thrust 
of  the  war  powers  bill. 

The  last  amendment  I  wish  to  discuss 
concerns  access  to  information,  a  sub- 
ject of  increasing  interest  to  Congress. 
Section  11  provides  for  a  fund  cutoff  if 
information  requested  by  an  appropriate 
congressional  committee  or  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  from  any  of  the  for- 
eign affairs  agencies,  has  not  been  fur- 
ni.'ihed  within  35  days.  The  amendment 
applies  to  the  Department  of  State,  the 
U.S.  Infonnation  Agency,  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  the  Arms 
control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
ACTION,  and  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation.  It  also  covers 
agencies  not  enumerated  which  are  in- 
volved in  administering  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams. 

Congress  must  be  able  to  obtain  from 
executive  branch  agencies  accurate, 
prompt,  and  full  information  if  it  is  to 
carry  out  its  constitutional  responsibili- 
ties. Yet  time  and  time  again  Congress' 
purposes  are  thwarted  by  the  failure  of 
executive  branch  officials  to  furnish  nec- 
e.ssary  information  under  a  variety  of 
guises;  claims  of  "executive  privilege." 
that  the  documents  are  "internal  work- 
ing papers."  and  a  variety  of  delaying 
tactics.  The  amendment  recommended 
by  the  committee  applies  only  to  foreign 
affairs  agencies  and  specifically  exempts 
communications  to  and  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  officers  of  the  agencies  involved. 

The  roots  of  Congress'  right  to  in- 
formation lie  in  our  constitution  and 
deep  in  the  history  of  the  British  Parli- 
ament, and  this  right  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  legislature's  power  of  in- 
quiry. Except  for  the  administrative 
practices  of  the  executive  branch.  It 
should  not  even  be  necessary  to  write 
such  a  provision  of  law.  I  regret  the  ne- 


cessity but  strongly  recommeH^  this  pro- 
vision to  the  Senate. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  ika  good 
one,  I  believe — a  progressive  stcpS^ii  ths 
the  executive  branch  in  fcreisn  po;icy 
matters.  Ev^n  so,  it  represents  only  a 
becinning.  For  2  years  now.  the  com- 
mittee has  been  urging  the  Department 
of  State  to  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
unified  bud'ret  for  all  foreign  affairs 
rjicncies  and  prosrams  so  that  we  co.ild 
obtain  a  total,  cclierent  picture  of  the 
costs  of  carrj'ing  cut  our  Kc lions  icr- 
cit?n  policy.  To  i'lustrate.  the  amounts 
being  authorized  in  thi;  b'l  for  "inter;-'.;- - 
tional  organizaiions  and  conferences." 
"intcniational  commissions."  "educa- 
tlonnl  exrhangp."  and  "migration  o.nd 
refugee  assistance."  repicsent  onlv  part 
of  our  totnl  acti\1tics  in  ihc^t  fields.  Ad- 
ditional funds  for  these  activities  aie 
scattered  in  ether  authorization  acts  ar.d 
appropriotion  bills.  The  committee  con- 
tinues to  consider  it  important  that  all 
these  threads  be  drawn  together.  It  has 
urged  that  the  Commission  on  the  Or- 
g.^ni.*ation  of  Ihe  Government  for  the 
Conduct  of  Foreign  Policy,  which  h?s  ?.t 
last  started  to  function,  study  this  alonir 
with  a  concurrent  .study  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

The  committee  reported  this  bill  to  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  16  to  0. 1  hope  it  will 
receive  a  similar  endorsement  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  on  June  7, 1973.  the  New 
York  Times  publi.^hed  an  article  en- 
titled "Indochina:  Tlie  Moral  Difficul- 
ties." written  by  Thanat  Khoman.  who 
served  as  Thailand's  Foreign  Minister 
for  10  years  and  negotiated  the  origi- 
nal agreements  for  American  bases 
there. 

The  article  is  relevant  to  seme  of  the 
tilings  involved  in  the  pending  bill,  and 
certainly  to  our  foreign  policy. 

Let  me  read  two  short  excerpts  to  give 
some  indication  of  what  I  mean: 

*  •  •  Thailand  still  remains  bogged  down, 
neck-deep,  in  the  cold  war  quagmire  because 
of  a  massive  American  military  presence  and 
iinw.irranted  use  of  Thai  territory  for  war 
orcrations  in  Indochina. 

A  little  later  on  it  says: 

In  my  opinion,  now  is  the  time  for  both 
the  United  States  and  Thailand  to  cast  oS 
the  cold  war  shackles  and  look  ahead  Into 
the  new  world  of  coexistence  and  peaceful 
cooperation. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  article  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie  Record, 
as  follows : 

iNDOcHrNA:  The  Mor.^l  DiFncn.-Ars 
(By  Thanat  Khoman > 

Bangkok,  Thailand.— While  Europe  bask? 
In  the  £un  of  detente  and,  in  the  United 
States,  people  breathe  more  easily  after  the 
rapprochement  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  Improved  Soviet  relations — de- 
velopments which  led  to  the  halt  of  hos- 
tilities in  Vietnam — Thailand  still  remains 
bogged  down,  neck-deep,  in  the  cold  war 
quagmire  because  of  a  massive  Americ.n 
military  presence  and  unwarranted  vi^e  of 
Thai  territory  for  war  operations  in  Indo- 
china. 

Why?  Despite  the  cease-flre  In  Vietnam 
and  the  return  of  the  American  prisoners  of 
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war.  the  United  States  claims  that  Its  cou- 
tljuied  military  presence  in  Thailand  and  air 
aiiacks  launched  from  Thai  territory  are 
necessary  to  ensure  strict  observance  of  the 
cease-fire  agreements.  This  explanation  is 
likewise  dutifully  echoed  by  Thai  ofTiclal 
ciioles.  The  question  is  whether  this  con- 
Lcnclon  is  admt.ssible  on  legal,  moral  and 
I'l acilcal  grounds. 

Under  the  cease-fire  agreements,  ir  be- 
hooves the  signatories,  including  the  United 
States,  to  use  the  peace -keeping  machinery, 
notably  the  International  Commission  for 
Control  and  Supervision.  Or,  violations  may 
be  referred  to  a  reconvened  peace  conference. 

B\-  any  legal  standard,  cease-fire  violations 
cannot  Justify,  still  less  exonerate,  interna- 
i  ional  law  violations.  These  have  been  caused 
by  aerial  bombings  originating  from  Tliai- 
l&nd  by  American  forces.  This  matter  be- 
comes even  more  serious  for  my  country  since 
it  was  not  party  either  to  the  cease-fire 
agreements  or  the  Paris  conference.  The  fact 
that  the  United  States  armed  forces  have 
been  admitted  by  the  Thai  authorities  on  a 
verbal  basis,  without  written  official  agree- 
ments specifying  the  piup^es.  duration  and 
other  conditions  of  thA^^ay,  does  not  en- 
title them  to  commif^fectVw  war  against 
third  parties  with  whl(?n  Thailand  is  not  in 
conflict.  By  so  doing,  they  implicate  the  host 
country  In  a  de  facto  state  of  war  wltliout 
its  consent  or  approval. 

Legally,  therefore,  the  United  States  au- 
thorities will  probably  have  to  face  responsi- 
bility for  multiple  violations,  first,  against 
the  agreements  they  have  voluntarily  signed 
and,  second,  for  perpetrating  acts  of  war  from 
n  neutral  state  without  its  approval. 

Morally,  it  is  difficult  to  find  valid  explana- 
tions. American  prisoners  of  war  have  been 
safely  repatriated.  By  signing  the  cease-fire 
and  withdrawing  its  troops,  the  United  States 
explicitly  recognized  the  end  of  its  military 
role  In  Vietnam  and  Indochina.  Tliis  would 
conform  to  the  policy  of  disengagement 
enunciated  at  Guam.  Now  the  United  States 
can  hardly  invoke  the  right  of  self-defense. 
No  American  nationals  are  In  danger.  How, 
then,  can  the  United  States  Justify  its  cur- 
rent actions,  particularly  in  Cambodia?  No- 
where does  the  American  Constitution  pro- 
vide that  the  United  States  Is  duty-bound  to 
ensure  the  survival  or  maintenance  in  power 
of  generals  and  marshals  In  various  parts  of 
the  world.  Obviously,  the  moral  basis  is 
sadly  lacking. 

Prom  the  practical  standpoint,  long  years 
of  intensive  employment  of  air  power,  ex- 
ceeding even  the  tonnage  of  World  War  II, 
should  clearly  indicate  that  man-made  weap- 
ons alone  are  insufficient  to  decide  the  out- 
come of  a  war  in  which  hviman  beings  play 
a  major  part.  Instead  of  continuing  bomb- 
ing the  United  States  could  more  usefully 
provide  assistance  to  those  willing  to  fight 
for  their  survival  and  independence.  If  peo- 
ple lack  that  will,  no  amount  of  bombs  can 
save  them.  In  Cambodia,  despite  sustained 
bombings.  Communist  forces  are  ever  closer 
to  their  objectives. 

As  for  Thailand,  it  stands  to  gain  little.  If 
anything,  politically,  economically  or  in  se- 
curity. Serving  as  a  launching  pad  for  air  war 
casts  a  distinct  opprobrium  on  the  entire  na- 
tion Financially,  the  figure  of  $200  million 
cited  without  details  as  American  annual 
military  expenditures  here  Is  doubtful,  to  say 
the  least.  Anyhow,  there  are  better  ways  to 
earn  a  living  than  depending  on  foreign 
.soldiers'  spending  which  brings  a  sequel  of 
social  Ills,  moral  deterioration  and  economic 
disturbances. 

From  the  security  standpoint,  since  United 
States  forces  play  no  role  In  our  Insurgency 
problem,  they  do  not  enhance  oxir  security. 
On  the  contrary,  their  threatening  presence 
and  air  operations  call  for  reprisals  and 
counterattacks  that  endanger  our  well-being. 
In   fact,   by  embroiling  relations  with   our 


neighbors,  Thailand's  position  Is  unfavorably 
affected  without  effective  help  from  allies, 
since  existing  treaty  obligations  provide  only 
for  "consultation"  which  may  or  may  not 
lead  to  any  concrete  action.  Concerning  re- 
gional security.  If  any  other  country  feels 
that  its  security  is  served  by  having  foreign 
forces  stationed  on  Us  territory,  Thailand 
should  promptly  concede  the  honor. 

In  my  opinion,  now  Is  the  time  for  both 
the  United  States  and  Thailand  to  cast  off 
the  cold  war  shackles  and  look  ahead  into 
the  new  world  of  coexistence  and  peaceful 
cooperatio!!.  Indeed,  our  two  countries  have 
much  worthier  objectives  to  work  for  than 
Just  one  using  the  other  as  a  launching  pad 
for  dropping  bombs  or  recruiting  "mercen- 
aries" for  fighting  proxy  wars.  That  is  why 
the  American  Congress,  thinking  as  many  of 
us  do  In  Thailand,  adopted  resolutions  un- 
mistakably expressing  views  and  asplraUons 
which  are  fortunately  shared  by  a  large  nimi- 
ber  of.  the  Thai  people. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
pavliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Scott  of  Virginia  > .  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  it  now  in  order  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  in 
order. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment,  tech- 
nical in  natme.  simply  to  correct  an  error 
in  the  text,  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  6.  line  22,  Immediately  before 
"or".  Insert  "on". 

On  page  11.  line  16.  strike  out  "provision". 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "provisions". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  another  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.   1248 

On  page  4.  between  lines  11  and  12,  insert 
the  following: 

(ci  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
authorized,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  State  for 
fiscal  year  1974  not  to  exceed  $4,500,000  for 
payment  by  the  United  States  of  its  share 
-of  the  expenses  of  the  International  Com- 
mission of  Control  and  Supervision  as  pro- 
vided in  article  14  of  the  Protocol  to  the 
Agreement  on  Ending  the  War  and  Restoring 
Peace  in  Vietnam  Concerning  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  of  Control  and  Super- 
vision, dated  January  27,   1973. 

On  page  2.  line  12.  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(d)". 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  S.  1248  to  authorize  an 
appropriation  of  not  to  exceed  $4,500,000 
for  fiscal  year  1974  as  the  U.S.  share  in 
the  expenses  of  the  International  Com- 
mission of  Control  and  Supervision  in 
Vietnam. 

This  legislation  was  requested  by  the 
administration  in  a  letter  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  on  May  18.  A  protocol 
to  the^  Vietnam  cease-fire  agreement 
specifies  that  each  of  the  four  parties  to 
agreement,   the   United   States,   South 


Vietnam,  North  Vietnam,  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Revolutionary  Government,  shall 
pay  23  percent  of  the  Commission's  ex- 
penses and  each  of  the  four  Commission 
members,  Canada.  Indonesia.  Poland, 
and  Himgary.  will  pay  2  percent  each. 

The  executive  branch  requested  an 
open-ended  authorization  but  estimaterl 
that  the  U.S.  share  would  not  exceed 
.'44.800.000  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  committee  discussed  this  request 
in  executive  session  on  June  4  and 
approved  an  authorization  of  $4,500,000 
to  be  handled  as  an  amendment  to  State 
Department  authorization  bill  since  this 
bill  contains  the  general  authorizations 
for  U.S.  contributions  to  international 
organizations  and  commissions. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  member  of  my  statT. 
Dr.  Karl  OLessker.  be  permitted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  debate 
and  vote  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    214 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  214. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  14.  line  9,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Title  VI  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946  (22  U.S.C.  981)  Is  amended  bv 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
part: 

"Part  J — Foreign  Service  Grievances 

"STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSE 

"Sec.  691.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
provide  officers  and  employees  of  the  Service, 
and  their  survivors,  a  grievance  procedure  to 
insure  the  fullest  measure  of  due  process,  and 
to  provide  for  the  Just  consideration  and  res- 
olution of  grievances  of  such  officers,  em- 
ployees, and  survivors. 

"REGULATIONS    OF    THE    SECRETARY 

"Seo.  692.  The  Secretary  shall,  consistent 
with  the  purposes  stated  in  section  691  of 
this  Act.  Implement  this  part  by  promulgat- 
ing regulations,  and  revising  those  regula- 
tions when  necessary,  to  provide  for  the  con- 
sideration and  resolution  of  grievances  by  a 
board.  No  such  regulation  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  shall  in  any  manner  alter  or  amend 
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the  provisions  for  due  process  established  by 
this  section  for  grlevants.  The  regulations 
shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the 
following : 

"(1)  Informal  procedures  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  grievances  In  accordance  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part  shall  be  established  by 
agreement  between  the  Secretary  and  the 
organization  accorded  recognition  as  the  ex- 
clusive representative  of  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Service.  If  a  grievance  is  not 
resolved  under  such  procedures  within  sixty 
days,  a  grievant  shall  be  entitled  to  file  a 
grievance  with  the  board  for  Its  considera- 
tion and  resolution.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
regulations — 

"(A)  'grlevanf  shall  mean  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Service,  or  any  such  officer 
or  employee  separated  from  the  Service,  who 
is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  in  the 
case  of  the  death  of  the  officer  or  employee, 
a  surviving  spouse  or  dependent  family  mem- 
ber of  the  officer  or  employee;  and 

"(B)  'grievance'  shall  mean  a  complaint 
against  any  claim  of  injustice  or  unfair 
treatment  of  such  officer  or  employee  arising 
from  his  employment  or  career  status,  or  from 
any  actions,  documents,  or  records,  which 
could  result  in  career  Impairment  or  damage, 
monetary  loss  to  the  officer  or  employee,  or 
deprivation  of  basic  due  process,  and  shall 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  actions  In 
the  nature  of  reprisals  and  discrimination, 
actions  related  to  promotion  or  selection  out, 
the  contents  of  any  efficiency  report,  related 
records,  or  security  records,  and  actions  in 
the  nature  of  adverse  personnel  actions  in- 
cluding separation  for  cause,  denial  of  a 
salary  Increase  within  a  class,  written  repri- 
mand placed  in  a  personnel  file  or  denial 
of  allowances. 

"(2)  (A)  The  board  considering  and  re- 
solving grievances  shall  be  composed  of  in- 
dependent, distinguished  citizens  of  the 
United  States  well  known  for  their  integrity, 
who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Department,  the  Service,  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  or  the  United 
States  Information  Agency.  The  board  shall 
consist  of  a  panel  of  three  members,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  orga- 
nization accorded  recognition  as  the  exclu- 
sive representative  of  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Service,  and  one  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  other  two  members  from 
a  roster  of  twelve  Independent,  distinguished 
citizens  of  the  United  States  well  known  for 
their  Integrity  who  are  not  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Department,  the  Service,  or 
either  such  agency,  agreed  to  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  svich  organization.  Such  roster  shall 
be  maintained  and  kept  current  at  all  times. 
If  no  organization  is  accorded  such  recogni- 
tion at  any  time  during  which  there  is  a 
position  on  the  board  to  be  filled  by  appoint- 
ment by  such  organization  or  when  there  Is 
no  such  roster  since  no  such  organization 
has  been  so  recognized,  the  "Secretary  shall 
make  any  such  appointment  in  agreement 
with  organizations  representing  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Service.  If  members  of  the 
board  (including  members  of  additional 
panels,  if  any)  find  that  additional  panels 
of  three  members  are  necessary  to  consider 
and  resolve  expeditiously  grievances  filed 
with  the  board,  the  board  shall  determine 
the  number  of  such  additional  panels  neces- 
sary, and  appointments  to  each  such  panel 
shall  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  panel.  Members  shall  (1)  serve  for 
two-year  terms,  and  (11)  receive  compensa- 
tion, for  each  day  they  are  performing  their 
duties  as  members  of  the  board  (including 
traveltime) .  at  the  daily  rate  paid  an  individ- 
ual at  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  inider 
section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
Whenever  there  are  two  or  more  panels, 
grievances  shall  be  referred  to  the  panels  on 
a  rotating  basis.  Except  in  the  case  of  duties, 
powers,  and  responsibilities  under  this  para- 


graph (2),  each  panel  is  authorized  to  exer- 
cise all  duties,  powers,  and  responslbUltles  of 
the  board.  The  members  of  the  board  shall 
elect,  by  a  majority  of  those  members  present 
and  voting,  a  chairman  from  among  the 
members  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

"(B)  In  accordance  with  this  part,  the 
board  may  adopt  regulations  governing  the 
organization  of  the  board  and  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  govern  its  pro- 
ceedings. The  board  may  obtain  such  facili- 
ties and  supplies  through  the  general 
administrative  services  of  the  Department, 
and  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
.  officers  and  employees  as  the  board  coixsilders 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions.  The 
officers  and  employees  so  appointed  shall  be 
responsible  solely  to  the  board.  All  expenses 
of  the  board  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  for  obligation  and 
expenditure  by  the  board.  The  records  of  the 
board  shall  be  maintained  by  the  board  and 
shall  be  separate  from  all  other  records  of 
the  Department. 

"(3)  A  grievance  under  such  regulations 
is  forever  barred,  and  the  board  shall  not 
consider  or  resolve  the  grievance,  unless  the 
^grievance  is  filed  within  a  period  of  eight 
months  after  the  occurrence  or  occurrences 
giving  rise  to  the  grievance,  except  that  if 
the  grievance  arose  prior  to  the  date  the  reg- 
ulatipns  are  first  promulgated  or  placed  into 
effect,  the  grievance  shall  be  so  barred,  and 
not  so  considered  and  resolved,  unless  It  is 
filed  within  a  period  of  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  part.  There  shall 
be  excluded  from  the  computation  of  any 
such  period  any  time  during  which  the 
grievant  was  vinaware  of  the  groiuids  which 
are  the  basis  of  the  grievance  and  could 
not  have  discovered  such  grounds  if  he  had 
exercised,  as  determined  by  the  board,  rea- 
sonable diligence. 

"(4)  The  board  shall  conduct  a  hearing 
In  aiiy  case  filed  with  it.  A  hearing  shall  be 
open  unless  the  board  for  good  cause  de- 
termines otherwise.  The  grievant  and.  as  the 
grievant  may  determine,  his  representative 
or  representatives  are  entitled  to  be  present 
at  the  hearing.  Testimony  at  a  hearing  shall 
be  given  by  oath  or  affirmation,  which  any 
board  member  shall  have  authority  to  ad- 
minister (and  this  paragraph  so  authorizes). 
Each  party  (A)  shall  be  entitled  to  examine 
and  cross-examine  witnesses  at  the  hearing 
or  by  deposition,  and  (B)  shall  be  entitled 
to  serve  interrogatories  upon  another  party 
and  have  such  interrogatories  answered  by 
the  other  party  unless  the  board  finds  such 
Interrogatory  Irrelevant  or  immaterial.  Upon 
request  of  the  board  or  grievant,  the  De- 
partment shall  promptly  make  available  at 
the  hearings  or  by  deposition  any  witness 
iinder  the  control,  supervision,  or  respon- 
sibility of  the  Department,  except  that  if  the 
board  determines  that  the  presence  of  such 
witness  at  the  hearing  would  be  of  material 
Importance,  then  the  witness  shall  be  made 
available  at  the  hearing.  If  the  witness  is 
not  made  avaUable  in  person  or  by  depo- 
sition within  a  reasonable  time  as  deter- 
mined by  the  board,  the  facts  at  issue  shall 
be  construed  in  favor  of  the  grievant.  Depo- 
sitions of  witnesses  (which  are  hereby  au- 
thorized, and  may  be  taken  before  any  offi- 
cial of  the  United  States  authorized  to  ad- 
minister an  oath  or  affirmation,  or.  in  the 
case  of  witnesses  overseas,  by  deposition  on 
notice  before  an  American  consular  officer) 
and  hearings  shall  be  recorded  and  tran- 
scribed verbatim. 

"(5)  Any  grievant  filing  a  grievance,  and 
any  witness  or  other  person  Involved  In  a 
proceeding  before  the  board,  shall  be  free 
from  any  restraint.  Interference,  coercion. 
dlscrimlnp*lon,  or  reprisal.  The  grl^nt  has 
the  rlgllt  to  a  representative  of  nte  own 
choosing  at  every  stage  of  the  proceedings. 
The  grievant  and  his  representatives  who 
are  under  the  control,  supervision,  or  re- 
sponsibility   of    the    Department    shall    be 


granted  reasonable  periods  of  administrative 
leave  to  prepare,  to  be  present,  and  to  pre- 
sent the  grievance  of  such  grievant.  Any 
witness  under  the  control,  supervision,  or 
responsibility  of  the  Department  shall  be 
granted  reasonable  periods  of  administrative 
leave  to  appear  and  testily  at  any  such  pro- 
ceeding. 

"  (6)  In  considering  the  validity  of  a  giiev- 
ance,  the  board  shall  have  access  to  any  doc- 
ument or  information  considered  by  the 
board  to  be  relevant,  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  the  personnel  and,  under  appropriate 
security  measures,  security  records  of  such 
officer  or  employee,  and  of  any  rating  or  re- 
viewing officer  (if  the  subject  matter  of  the 
grievance  relates  to  that  rating  or  reviewing 
officer).  Any  such  document  or  Information 
requested  shall  be  provided  promptly  by  the 
Department.  A  rating  officer  or  reviewing  of- 
ficer shaU  be  informed  by  the  board  if  any 
report  for  which  he  is  responsible  is  being 
examined. 

"(7)  The  Department  shall  promptly  fur- 
nish the  grievant  any  such  document  or  in- 
formation (other  than  any  security  record  or 
the  personnel  or  security  records  of  any  other 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Government)  which 
the  grievant  requests  to  substantiate  his 
grievance  and  which  the  board  determines  is 
relevant  and  material  to  the  proceeding. 

"(8)  The  Department  shall  expedite  any 
security  clearance  whenever  necessary  to  in- 
sure a  fair  and  prompt  investigation  and 
hearing. 

"(9)  The  board  may  consider  any  relevant 
evidence  or  information  coming  to  its  atten- 
tion and  which  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record  of  the  proceeding. 

"(10)  If  the  board  determines  that  (A)  the 
Department  is  considering  any  action  (in- 
cludmg.  but  not  limited  to,  separation  or  ter- 
mination) which  is  related  to,  or  may  affect, 
a  grievance  pending  before  the  board,  and 
(B)  the  action  should  be  suspended,  the  De- 
partment shall  suspend  such  action  until 
the  board  has  ruled  upon  such  grievance. 

"(11)  Upon  completion  of  the  proceedings. 
If  the  board  resolves  that  the  grievance  is 
meritorious — 

"(A)  and  determines  that  relief  should  be 
provided  that  does  not  directly  regulate  to 
the  promotion,  assignment,  or  selection  out  of 
such  officer  or  employee,  it  shall  direct  the 
Secretary  to  grant  such  relief  as  the  board 
deems  proper  under  the  circumstances,  and 
the  resolution  and  relief  granted  by  the  board 
shall  be  final  and  bmdiug  upon  all  parties; 
or 

"(B)  and  determines  that  relief  should  be 
granted  that  directly  relates  to  any  such  pro- 
motion, assignment,  or  selection  out,  it  shall 
certify  such  resolution  to  the  Secretary,  to- 
gether with  such  recorrmiendation  for  relief 
as  It  deems  appropriate  and  the  entire  rec- 
ord of  the  board's  proceedings.  Including  the 
transcript  of  the  hearing.  If  any.  The  board's 
recommendations  are  final  and  binding  on 
all  parties,  except  that  the  Secretary  may  re- 
ject any  such  recommendation  only  if  he  de- 
termines that  the  foreign  policy  or  security 
of  the  United  States  will  be  adversely  af- 
fected. Any  such  determination  shall  be  fully 
documented  with  tlie  reasons  therefor  and 
shall  be  signed  personally  by  the  Secretary, 
with  a  copy  thereof  furnished  the  grievant. 
After  completing  his  review  of  the  resolu- 
tion, recommendation,  and  record  of  proceed- 
ings of  the  board,  the  Speretary  shall  return 
the  entire  record  of  th^^se  to  the  board  for 
its  retention.  No  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Department  participating  in  a  proceeding  on 
behalf  of  the  Department  shall,  in  any  man- 
ner, prepare,  assist  In  preparing,  advise,  in- 
form, or  otherwise  participate  In  any  review 
or  determination  of  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  that  proceeding. 

"(12)  The  board  shall  have  authority  to 
insure  that  no  copy  of  the  Secretary's  de- 
termination to  reject  a  tioard's  recommenda- 
tion, no  notation  of  the  failure  of  the  board 
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to  find  for  the  grievaut,  and  no  notation  that 
a  proceeding  is  pending  or  has  t^een  held 
bhall  be  entered  in  the  personnel  records  of 
such  officer  or  employee  to  whom  the  griev- 
ance relates  or  anywhere  else  in  the  records 
of  the  Department,  other  than  in  the  records 
of  the  board. 

"(131  A  grievanl  whose  grievance  is  found 
not  to  be  meritorious  by  the  board  may  ob- 
tain reconsideration  by  the  board  only  upon 
presenting  newly  discovered  relevant  evi- 
dence not  previously  considered  by  the  board 
and  then  only  upon  approval  of  the  board. 

■■(14>  The  board  shall  promptly  notify  the 
Secretary,  with  recommendations  for  appro- 
priate disciplinary  action,  of  any  contraven- 
tion by  any  person  of  any  of  the  rights, 
remedies,  or  procedures  contained  in  this 
pnrt  or  in  regulations  promulgated  under 
this  pftrt. 

"RELATIONSHIP    TO    OTHER    REMEDIES 

•Sec.  693.  If  a  grlcvant  files  a  grievance 
under  this  part,  and  If.  prior  to  filing  such 
grievance,  he  has  not  formally  requested  that 
the  matter  or  matters  which  are  the  basis 
of  the  grievance  be  considered  and  resolved, 
and  relief  provided,  under  a  provision  of 
law,  regulation,  or  order,  other  than  under 
this  part,  then  such  matter  or  matters  may 
only  be  considered  and  resolved,  and  relief 
provided,  under  this  part.  A  grlevant  may 
not  file  a  grievance  under  this  part  if  he  has 
formally  requested,  prior  to  flling  a  grievance, 
that  the  matter  or  matters  which  are  the 
basis  of  the  grievance  be  considered  and  re- 
solved, and  relief  provided,  under  a  provi- 
sion of  law.  regulation,  or  order,  other  th8J\ 
under  this  part. 

"jCBICtllL    REVIEW 

•Sec.  694.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  nnder  section  692  of  this  Act. 
revisions  of  such  regxilatlons.  and  actions 
of  the  Secretary  or  the  board  pursuant  to 
such  section,  may  be  Judicially  reviewed  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter 
7  of  title  5.  United  States  Code." 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  promul- 
gate and  place  into  effect  the  regulations 
provided  by  section  692  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946  (as  added  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section) .  and  establish  the  board  and 
appoint  the  member  of  the  board  which  he 
is  authorized  to  appoint  under,  as  provided 
by  such  section  692.  not  later  than  ninety 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  twice  last 
year  the  Senate  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved the  measure  which  is  now  before 
us  in  the  form  of  amendment  No.  214, 
which  would  establish  a  foreign  service 
grievance  procediu'e.  The  details  of  the 
measure  were  worked  out  by  our  revered 
former  colleague.  Senator  Jolin  Sher- 
man Cooper,  and  myself,  and  came  to  be 
known  as  the  Bayh-Cooper  or  the 
Cooper-Bayh  bill,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in- 
corporated it  in  the  State  Department 
AuLliorization  Act  of  1972  and  passed  it  in 
tliat  form.  But  it  was  Uien  lost  in  a  con- 
ference with  the  other  body. 

Thereupon,  the  committee  reported 
it  as  a  separate  bill,  S.  3722:  and  on  June 
22  of  last  year,  as  Senators  will  recall, 
it  passed  the  Senate  by  better  than  a  2- 
to-1  majority,  after  extensive  debate,  and 
was  suppoi'ted  by  majorities  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  by  all  butane  member 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Cwnmittee.  The 
House,  however,  was  unable  to  take  any 
action  on  it  before  the  end  of  the  92d 
Congress,  due  to  the  request  by  Repre- 
sentative Wayne  Hays  that  he  be  al- 
lowed time  to  hold  full  hearings  on  this 


issue.  Those  hearings  have  now  t)een 
completed. 

I  recount  this  brief  legislative  history, 
Mr.  President,  to  show  that  the  amend- 
ment I  ask  favorable  action  upon  is  a 
strictly  bipartisan  measure.  The  need  for 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  which  party 
controls  tlie  executive  branch.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  institute  long-overdue  pro- 
cedures for  guaranteeing  to  a  small  but 
critically  important  segment  of  the  Fed- 
eral service  due  process  of  law  in  deal- 
ing with  employee-management  disputes 
that  are  altogether  outside  the  realm  of 
partisan  politics.  In  addition.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  the  fact  that  tliis 
measiue  has  been  thoroughly  discussed 
and  passed  twice  by  this  body,  as  I  said 
a  moment  ago. 

The  fact  that  any  legislation  in  this 
area  is  even  needed  is  a  tribute — if  that 
is  th?  right  word — to  the  tenacity  of 
the  State  Department  in  fending  off  for 
27  years  a  system  of  grievance  procedures 
acceptable  both  to  the  Department's 
management  hierarchy  and  to  the  rank- 
and-file  foreign  service  employees.  Diu-- 
ing  that  same  lepgthy  tinle,  the  Depart- 
ment has  not  only  ignored  employee 
complaints  but  also  has  managed  to  ex- 
empt itself  from  a  1969  Executive  order 
imposing  a  uniform  employee  relations 
code  on  all  Federal  agencies.  It  has  now 
spent  more  than  2  years  sidestepping 
ifoims  similar  to  those  which  Secretary 
Rbsk  recommended  back  in  1962  but 
wliioh  his  subordinates  neglected  to  im- 
plement. 

I  point  out,  Mr. , President,  to  show 
that  although 'we  are  presenting  this 
measure,  once  again,  to  the  Senate  at  a 
time  when  Mr.  Rogers  is  Secretary  of 
State  and  happens  to  be  representing  the 
counti-y  as  a  member  of  a  Republican 
admmistration,  at  the  time  Secretaiy 
Rusk,  a  member  of  the  other  party,  the 
Democratic  Party,  was  repi-esenting  the 
counti7  as  Secretary  of  State,  his  subor- 
dinates in  the  State  Department  refused 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  par- 
ticular kind  of  regulation. 

Now.  today,  after  solemnly  assiuing 
those  of  us  who  are  pressing  this  meas- 
ure that  they  would  negotiate  with  the 
employees'  bargaining  unit  a  compre- 
hensive grievance  procedure,  the  Depart- 
ment's management  team  has  adopted  a 
transparent  subterfuge  of  agi-eeing  to  ne- 
gotiate peripheral  procedures  but  refus- 
ing to  negotiate  the  implementing  legis- 
lation wliich  would  be  sent  to  Congress. 
That  is  simply  not  good  faith  bargain- 
ing. I  contend.  Ano  it  is  all  too  indica- 
tive of  the  governing  attitude  within  the 
Department  that  makes  it  essential  for 
Congress  to  impose  a  long-overdue  settle- 
ment. 

Let  me  briefly  explain  what  tlie  Bayh- 
Cooper  plan  would  do. 

At  the  heart  of  the  procedure  this 
amendment  would  institute  is  a  method 
for  convening  an  impartial  grievance 
board  to  hear  and  act  upon  a  grievance 
brouglit  to  it  by  an  employee  of  the  De- 
partment. The  method  finally  agreed 
upon  after  considerable  negotiation  is 
that  tliere  would  be  a  three-member 
board,  flne  member  appointed  b>  the  Sec- 
retary/of State,  one  by  the  employees' 
bargaining  unit.  "Hie  American  Foreign 


Service  Association,  and  the  third  ap- 
pointed by  agreement  of  the  first  two 
from  a  slate  of  12  previously  selected  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  AFSA.  No  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Department,  the  For- 
eign Service,  the  Agency  for  Interaa- 
tional  Development,  or  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency  would  be  eligible  for 
membership  on  the  Board. 

In  order  to  be  heard,  a  grievance  would 
have  to  be  filed  within  8  months  of  the 
time  it  occurred,  except  that  there  could 
be  a  year's  grace  period  for  grievances 
to  be  brought  ioiwkrd  if  they  occurred 
prior  to  the  time  these  regulations  are 
put  into  effect. 

The  board  would  be  required  to  con- 
duct a  hearing  on  any  case  filed  with  it. 
and  such  hearings  would  be  open  unless 
the  Board  determined  otherwise. 

Any  grievant,  witness,  or  other  person 
involved  in  a  proceeding  before  tire  Board 
would,  in  the  bills  language,  "be  free 
from  any  restraint,  interference,  coer- 
cion, discrimination  or  reprisal." 

In  considering  a  grievance,  the  Board 
would  have  access  to  "any  document  or 
information  considered  by  the  Board  to 
be  relevant,"  inclurang  security  records 
"under  appropriate  security  measures." 

In  cases  not  relating  to  promotion,  duty 
assignment,  or  selection-out  of  an  of- 
ficer or  employee,  the  Board's  detemiina- 
tion  would  be  final  and  binding  on  all 
parties.  In  cases  directly  involving  pro- 
motion, assignment,  or  selection-out,  Uie 
Board  would  certify  its  resolution  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  together  with  its 
recommendations  for  relief.  Those 
recommendations  would  be  final  and 
linding  on  all  parties,  except  that  the 
J  ecretary  would  retain  the  power  to  re- 
ject a  recommendation  "if  he  determines 
that  the  foreign  policy  or  security  of  the 
United  States  will  be  adversely  affected  " 
and  fully  documents  his  reasons  for  that 
determination. 

Any  action  taken  by  the  Secretarj-  or 
the  Boai-d  would  be  subject  to  judicial 
review.  The  Secretary  would  be  required 
to  promulgate  and  put  into  effect  imple- 
menting regulations  and  to  establish  and 
appoint  members  of  the  Board  not  later 
than  90  days  after  enactment  of  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  the  major 
provisions  of  the  amendment  now  before 
us.  As  eveiy  Senator  will  recognize,  they 
are  largelj-  a  compilation  of  basic  rights 
of  due  process:  the  right  to  a  hearing,  to 
be  represented  at  all  stages  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, to  have  access  to  relevant 
documents,  to  be  able  to  subpena  and 
cross-examine  witnesses,  to  be  free  from 
interference  or  coercion  while  presenting 
a  gi-ievance.  and  finallj',  to  have  confi- 
dence that  after  a  fail*  hearing  the 
Board's  recommendations  will  be  carried 
out. 

Tliese  are  by  no  means  unusual  or  un- 
precedented rights  for  Federal  employees 
who  have  serious  grievances.  The  wonder 
is  that  any  Americans  are  still  denied 
them.  And  indeed  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  employees  of  State,  USIA,  and  AID 
are  the  only  civilian  career  employees 
who  do  not  now  have  such  rights.  Surely 
the  time  has  come  to  correct  that 
deficiency. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  \\ish  to  extend 
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a  discussion  that  has  already  taken  more 
of  the  Senate's  time  than  it  should  have 
done. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  resolution  by  this 
Government ,  to  give  civilians  who  serve 
our  coimtry  a  hearing  on  then-  grievances 
should  have  been  given  a  long  time  ago. 
The  justice  of  this  case  is  axiomatic. 

Let  me  only  emphasize  once  more  that 
this  is  a  strictly  bipartisan  solution  to  a 
strictly  nonpartisan  problem.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  which  party  controls 
the  administration.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Indochina,  the  Middle  East,  or  any 
foreign  policy  problem  other  than  the 
morale  of  the  men  and  women  who  must 
work  at  our  foreign  policy  on  a  day-to- 
day basis. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  now  adopt  this 
amendment  and  move  this  eminently 
fair,  long  overdue  and  badly  needed  pro- 
cedure one  important  step  closer  to  en- 
actment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  State  Department  au- 
thorization bill  it  is  my  hope  that  we  can 
get  a  bill  through  which  will  pennit  the 
State  Department  to  carry  on  its  usual 
and  responsible  necessai-y  functions 
without  having  to  resort  to  continuing 
resolutions  or  any  other  excuses  for 
legislation. 

As  for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  this  proposal  was 
passed  last  year,  I  believe,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  State  Department  authoriza- 
tion bill.  It  was  rejected  by  the  House 
and  thrown  out  in  conference.  It  was 
thert  passed  as  a  separate  bill  and  the 
House  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  it. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  amendment,  it 
probably  has  some  merit.  In  conference 
this  year  we  might  reach  some  agree- 
ment on  what  would  be  a  good  bill,  the 
fact  is  that  members  of  the  State  De- 
partment, like  other  people,  resent  others 
getting  promotions  when  they  do  not  get 
them.  They  feel  that  is  the  basis  of  the 
effort  being  made  to  change  the  promo- 
tion method  of  the  State  Department. 
This  resentment  against  seeing  others 
promoted  when  one  feels  he  should  be 
promoted  is  not  something  new.  In  fact, 
the  first  incident  in  American  history  I 
have  heard  of  was  the  resentment  of 
Benedict  Arnold  when  three  political 
generals  were  promoted  over  his  head. 
According  to  what  some  people  have  said 
Arnold  might  have  been  better  qualified 
than  the  three  political  generals  who 
got  the  promotions.  So  we  have  had  that 
situation  ever  since  in  every  department 
of  Government. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  pass  on  all 
departments  of  Government  or  on  all  of 
the  3  million  people  who  work  for  our 
Government,  some  of  whom  get  promo- 
tions deservedly  and  some  who  deserve 
promotions  do  not  get  them.  I  feel  it 
would  be  much  better  to  take  this  matter 
up  as  a  separate  bill  than  to  encumber 
the  State  Department  authorization  bill 
with  it  at  this  time,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  while  it  is  not  absolutely 
certain,  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  would 


delay  enactment  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment authorization  bill. 

With  the  world  in  the  shape  it  is  in 
now,  we  do  not  want  to  hinder  the  State 
Department  and  make  it  impossible  for 
the  State  Department  to  carry  on  its 
functions,  not  perfectly,  because  no 
agency  can  perform  perfectly,  but  as 
near  perfectly  as  possible.  I  feel  that 
time  is  of  the  essence  now.  I  do  feel  that 
not  only  this  amendment  but  certain 
other  amendments  also  could  delay  en- 
actment of  legislation  which  this  au- 
thorization is  necessary  to  let  the  State 
Department  function  as  we  expect  it 
to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  vote 
for  the  amendment.  I  would  not  be  a  bit 
surprised  if  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
does  vote  for  it.  If  the  amendment  gets 
to  conference  those  of  us  who  make  up 
the  conferees  will  do  the  best  we  can  to 
reconcile  the  differences,  but  that  will 
not  be  easy. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  if  I  have  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  a  member  of  my 
staff,  Cecil  Daniels,  be  permitted  privi- 
leges of  the  fioor  during  the  discussion 
of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
requests  for  time.  I  do  not  know  if  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  or  not.  I  simply 
wanted  to  reiterate  again  that  perhaps 
I  am  not  considering  these  amendments 
on  their  merits  or  demerits  as  I  should, 
but  I  am  simply  considering  them  for 
the  basis  of  getting  the  State  Department 
authorization  bill  through  or  not  getting 
it  through.  Therefore,  I  am  not  going  to 
vote  for  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  for 
clarification  of  the  record,  .tliis  amend- 
ment is  identical  with  the  provisions 
which  the  Senate  approved  on  two  occa- 
sions last  year.  It  was  included  In  the 
Foreign  Relations  authorization  bill,  but 
the  provision  was  deleted  in  conference. 
The  House  argued  that  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  had  not  held 
hearings  on  the  subject  but  pledged  to 
do  so  as  soon  as  possible.  Later  the  com- 
mittee did  hold  hearings  but  no  legisla- 
tion was  ever  reported. 

After  the  provision  was  deleted  in  con- 
ference, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions voted  to  report  the  provision  as  a 
separate  bill,  S.  3722.  This  bill  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  56  to  27  on  June 
22.  1972.  The  problem  of  establisliing  a 
permanent  grievance  procedure  in  the 
State  Department  still  remains. 

Mr.  President,  to  clarify  the  record  a 
bit,  we  have  voted  on  it  t^^ice.  I  might 
say  by  way  of  history  that  about  4  years 
ago  when  Mr.  Macomber  was  in  the  De- 
partment I  started  to  offer  a  provision 
for  what  we  call  a  blue  ribbon  commis- 
sion to  study  this  matter,  along  with 


other  problems  of  the  Department.  Mr. 
Macomber  and  others  assured  me  that 
they  did  not  need  it,  that  they  could  do 
that  without  a  commission  or  anything 
else.  But  nothing  happened.  They  also 
undertook  to  do  something  to  provide  an 
adequate  and  acceptable  grievance  proce- 
dure, but  nothing  much  has  happened.  I 
think  that  is  what  we  live  with.  They  will 
not  do  it  without  any  legislation. 

The  former  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
Mr.  Cooper,  was  one  of  the  principal 
sponsors.  I  expect  he  did  more  work  on 
this  particular  provision  than  any  otlier 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wish  to  advise  that  as  a 
separate  bill  I  previously  supported  this 
proposal.  My  objection  now  is  that  we 
cannot  enciunber  a  regular  State  De- 
partment authorization  bill  with  amend- 
ments and  proposed  legislation  wliich 
will  delay  it,  continuing  normal  opera- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  will  delay  it  or  not.  We  are 
going  to  vote  on  it  in  15  minutes.  If  the 
"ayes"  carry,  it  will  not  delay  it  here. 
If  the  Senator  is  talking  about  in  con- 
ference, that  is  up  to  the  conferees. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  was  recalling 
what  happened  before — after  we  passed 
this  proposal. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  had  no  hear- 
ings. They  cannot  make  that  argument 
now.  There  have  been  some  changes  in 
the  House.  They  voted  differently  on  the 
Cambodia  matter,  for  example.  I  do  not 
know  what  they  will  do.  Unless  the  Sena- 
tor is  suggesting  we  have  to  stand  firm 
for  the  rest  of  the  year  on  such  a  pro- 
vision— I  do  not  know  what  the  House 
will  do.  The  arguments  made  last  year 
will  no  longer  be  relevant  because  they 
have  had  hearings.  I  do  not  know  what 
their  attitude  will  be. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  would  encourage 
any  great  amount  of  delay  either  here 
or  in  the  conference.  It  is  quite  relevant 
to  this  legislation.  It  is  quite  basic  to  it. 
It  is  germane  to  it. 

This  is  an  old  and  continuing  prob- 
lem. This  provision  for  appeal  is  not 
very  complicated.  It  does  not  require  any 
amoimt  of  money  to  settle  it.  It  is  not  a 
difficult  thing  to  do.  They  profess  that 
they  are  doing  it,  but  they  do  not  do  it  to 
the  satisfaction  of  people  in  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  reluc- 
tantly rise  to  oppose  the  amendment 
because  I  think  its  essential  idea  is  a 
proper  one.  In  fact,  its  propriety  is  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that,  after  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  introduced  this  pro- 
posal, for  the  first  time  after  unseemly 
delay  there  was  a  movement  down  at 
the  State  Department  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

That  is  the  point  that  leads  me  to  urge 
that  we  ought  not  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment today  at  this  particular  time. 

The  two  consideration  that  give  me 
pause  in  acting  on  It  now  is  that,  aside 
from  the  fact  that  the  Senate  has  made 
its  wishes  clear,  has  affirmed  its  deter- 
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niination  to  move  with  the  Senator  from 
Indiana's  verj'  constructive  formula  and 
procedure,  the  Department  right  now  is 
in  the  process  of  negotiating  with  the 
American  Foreign  Service  Association  on 
3iievance  procedures.  While  those  are 
uuderr  ay —  and  I  am  told  from  both 
sides  they  are  making  measurable  hcad- 
v.-ay — it  would  seem  a  bit  precipitate 
a  sain  today  to  renew  the  affirmation  of 
the  Senate  on  this  measure,  of  which 
we  are  already  on  record. 

The  Senates  position  is  Itnown.  When 
they  are  moving  ahead  on  the.se  proce- 
dures, which  now  have  been  triggered 
and  notivated  and  moved  ahead  by  the 
aitlviti'.  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana — 
in  a  very  stalesmatJike  way.  I  liasten  to 
'add — is  not  the  moment  to  be  pressing 
for  another  reaffirmation  of  the  Sen- 
ate's position.  It  is  rocking  a  boat  that 
has  come  a  long  way  and  which  may  i:ov,- 
be  about  ready  to  reach  the  home  port 
in  a  constructive  new  grievance  proce- 
dure. It  Is  under  negotiation. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  consideration 
is  that  the  employees  are  winninc;  most 
of  the  new  cases  tliat  are  being  tried 
under  the  revised  and  modernized  griev- 
ance procedure  undertaken  in  tiie  De- 
partment, and  tlius  a  record  in  couit  is 
already  beim  v>rittcn — not  in  couit;  I 
withdraw  that  and  atl-:  that  it  be  stricken 
from  the  Rl:ouo.  I  am  so  moved  by 
Watergate  thf^so  days  tliat  the  word 
"court"  keeps  coming  into  my  vernacular. 
But  the  point  is  that  the  employees  are 
wixming  and  writhis  landmark  records 
under  the  enlightened  grievance  proce- 
dure. 

Because  of  these  two  considerations, 
the  one  being  an  ill  timing  of  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  Senate's  action  due  to  tlie 
negotiations  now"Widerway.  and  tlie  fact 
that  employees  with  grievances  they 
laave  filed  are  wimiing  most  of  tlae 
grievance  cases — sometliuig  over  60  per- 
cent at  the  present  time — I  would  hope 
that  this  body  would  not  act  favorably  on 
tills  amendment. 

In  fact,  I  would  appeal  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  who  is  almost  always 
my  leader  on  questions  oLstatesmanship. 
to  consider  withdrawing  the  amendment 
at  this  time.  If  we  want  to  try  it  again, 
that  is  fine,  because  I  believe  in  its  essen- 
tial good,  but  I  beUeve  most  of  its  essen- 
tial good  has  been  to  draw  the  Depart- 
ment into  a  level  of  grievance  negotia- 
tions and  proceduies  that  were  long  over- 
due. We  are  getting  there,  and  I  tliink 
passage  of  this  proposal  now  will  be  ac- 
tually to  delay  and  obstruct  rather  than 
contribute  to  constructive  settlement  of 
matters  that  are  even  now  being  heard. 
Mr.  3AYH.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
respond  only  by  expressing  some  dififer- 
ence  of  opinion  with  my  two  distin- 
guished coll«agues,  my  friend  from  Wyo- 
ming and  my  friend  from  Vermont.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  was  ol\e  of  the 
supporters  of  this  measure  last  year. 

I  do  not  want  to  rock  anyNx)ats. 
but  I  nave  been  working  on  this  palWic- 
ular  issue  for  2  years,  and  despite  ihe  fact 
that  we  now  finally  have  some  movement 
down  at  the  State  Department,  we  would 
not  have  had  any  if  they  did  not  know 
tAat  there  was  somebody  up  here  getting 
ready  to  ram  through  legislation. 


A  constituent  of  mine  from  Fort 
WajTie  by  the  name  of  Charles  Thomas 
had  a  perfect  record  In  the  department. 
He  had  only  one  thing  wrong  with  him. 
There  was  one  other  fellow  in  the  depart- 
ment with  the  identical  name  of  Charles 
Thomas,  and  this  fellow  had  placed  into 
his  file  a  highly  favorable  report  in- 
tended for  Thomas  No.  1,  wlio,  as  a 
result,  did  not  receive  the  promotion  he 
was  entitled  to.  Tlic  State  Department 
admitted  there  was  an  error,  but  did  not 
do  .i.nything  to  rectify  it.  Would  they 
reconcile  it?  Would  they  give  justice  to 
Thomas  No.  1?  No.  The  poor  man  tried 
everything  he  could.  I  sot  ip  touch  with 
Mr.  Macomber,  wliom  I  very  much  re- 
spect, but  nothing  was  done.  This  man 
got  so  frustrated  he  finally  blew  his 
brain  out  bccauserthe  State  Department, 
reprci^enting  tliis  Government,  being  the 
spokesman  for  the  U.S.  Government, 
could  do  nothing  for  an  ordinary,  every- 
day Foreign  Service  officer. 

To  have  tliis  kind  of  tiling  happen  and 
to  have  no  procedure  for  appeal  just 
makes  no  sense.  There  are  a  number  of 
grievance  proicediu'es  that  cannot  be 
brought. 

This  boat  tliat  tlie  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming is  talking  about  is  moving,  but  it  is 
moving  in  circles.  Representatives  of  the 
American  Foreign  Service  Association 
tell  me  they  are  not  satisfied  with  what 
is  going  on. 

So  I  suggest  to  my  friend  from  Wyo- 
ming, to  say  tliat  both  sides  ai;e  happy 
with  what  is  going  on  is  not  accurate. 
Wiiat  is  wrong  with  having  this  Congress 
pass  a  law  wliich  requires  the  State  De- 
partment to  live  up  to  the  duty  with 
respect  to  such  procedmes  wliich  every 
other  agency  lives  up  to?  Why  should  we 
have  one  gioup  of  U.S.  citizens  who  hap- 
pen to  be  Federal  employees  working  for 
the  State  Department  be  second-class 
citizens?  Why  do  I  have  to  go  to  the 
Cameroons.  where  tiiey  are  working  there 
in  darkest  Africa,  and  explain  to  tliem 
that  they  should  not  have  the  same 
appeal  procedmes  that  every  other  Fed- 
eral employee  gets? 

I  lliink  it  is  important  for  the  Senate 
to  go  on  record  to  show  that  we  are  still 
concerned  about  the  matter  from  the 
standpoint  of  procedme.  Let  us  face  up 
to  it — we  have  some  of  our  illustrious 
colleagues  in  the  other  body  who  are 
never  going  to  be  for  any  kind  of  pro- 
cedure unless  the  Senate  persists.  This 
body  has  passed  tliis  measme  twice, 
sliowuig  that  we  believe  in  due  process. 
Let  us  not  have  the  State  Department 
and  let  us  not  have  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives think  tliat  the  Senate  has 
suddenly  stopped  caring  about  U.S.  citi- 
zens who  happen  to  be  servmg  om'  coun- 
try as  State  Department  employees. 

Ml-.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  nie  a  cou- 
ple of  minutes? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  tlie  Senator  3 
minutes. 

Ml-.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  respect  fully  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  and  he  puts 
it  most  eloquently.  There  is  no  one  who 
can  claim  any  credit  for  hanng  moved 
this  matter  except  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana. He  has  made  a  great  construc- 


tive contribution  to  what  was  a  process 
that  was  lagging,  in  limbo,  in  the  dim. 
dark  past  for  all  too  long.  But  the  point 
is  that  I  am  sure  my  colleague  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  not  looking  for 
credit  in  this;  he  is  looking  for  a  change 
in  the  system.  He  is  not  going  to  get  any 
great  crowns  of  glory  back  in  Indiana, 
any  more  than  I  would  in  Wyoming,  if 
we  bring  it  about. 

It  is  a  matter  ot  con.science.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  knowing  one  has  brought  about  the 
change  that  is  made.  And  that  is  hap- 
penuig  for  the  moment.  Many  Senators 
petition  the  Senator  from  Indiana  tha^ 
we  cannot  do  it  today,  this  instant.  II. 
when  this  process  is  finished^  these  nego- 
tiations have  be*»n  finished,  and  the  case^ 
have  been  Iveard  through,  if  tliere  is  stili 
a  question  and  we  still  cannot  do  it.  I  am 
willing  to  lock  arms  with  my  colleague 
and  say  in  a  single  voice,  a  chorus.  'Let's 
make  sure  it  does  not  lag  more." 

Therefore  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  that  he  has  already  produced 
more  than  any  other  person  as  in  thi.> 
direction.  I  sat  tlirough  hours  and  hour.s 
of  iiearings  on  the  Thomas  case.  And 
that  is  as  sordid  and  sorry  a  state  of  af- 
fairs as  I  expect  any  giievance  grouii 
could  ever  be  confronted  with,  or  any 
administrative  machinery  could  contend 
with.  However,  the  issue  is  not  how  wo 
can  prevent  that,  because  it  has  ahead..- 
happened. 

The  issue  is  whether  we  should  risk 
interrupting  the  gains  we  are  now  mak- 
ing because  of  the  Senator's  initiatives. 
Tliat  is  why  I  only  ask  that  it  be  inter- 
rupted for  the  time  being  because  the  ne- 
gotiations are  underway.  And  I  am  ad- 
vised from  both  sides  that  significant 
progress  is  being  made.  Tliey  are  not  at 
the  end  of  the  line  yet. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  if  my  friend 
will  yield  for  an  observation,  he  is  abso- 
lutely right.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
is  not  looking  for  credit  on  this.  This 
matter  is  not  a  burning  issue  in  Indiana. 
It  is  a  matter  of  conscience.  The  same 
message  that  my  friend,-  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  is  getting  from  the  State 
Deif artment  is  the  message  I  have  gotten 
for  2  years.  And  the  State  Depai-tment 
employees  are  not  satisfied  with  what 
is  hapr)ening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  ex- 
pired. The  Senator  frcm  Vermont  has  3 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  of  tlie  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  not  based  on  the  amend- 
ment itself.  I  voted  for  it  when  it  piassed 
the  Senate  last  year.  However,  it  could 
not  become  law. 

My  opposition  to  the  amendment  to 
the  bill  pinding  before  us  is  based  on 
my  de.sire  not  to  include  in  the  State 
Deparlmeru  autliorization  bill  provisions 
which  will  prevent  the  bill  itself  from 
becoming  law  so  tliat  the  State  Depart- 
ment may  conduct  its  normal  and  neces- 
sary fmictions  after  tlie  1st  of  July,  par- 
ticularly with  tiie  world  in  tlie  critical 
state  it  is  in  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  notliing  further. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Vermont  could  yield  back  his 
1  minute,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  could 
use  the  1  minute  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Ml-.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be 
glad  to  cooperate  with  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  and  I  would  even  be  glad  to 
use  his  2  minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think  in 
the  meantime  that  we  have  used  up  the  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  just 
advised  that  we  cannot  possibly  start  the 
vote  imtil  2:45.  If  I  can  conduct  a  collo- 
quy for  another  thirty  seconds,  we  will 
have  it  made. 

The  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
Vei-mont  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming are  not  addressed  to  the  substance 
or  the  merits  of  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  but  are  addressed 
against  attaching  it  to  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ad- 
vised4*wMNf  cannot  yield  because  ilie  time 
has  just  expired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  just  want 
to  pose  a  question  and  not  make  a  state- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  few  sec- 
onds remain. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  how  would 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  determine 
the  temper  of  a  Senate  which  defeats  a 
measiu-e  which  passed  the  Senate  twice, 
the  last  time  by  a  two-thirds  majority? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  most 
graceful  thing  to  do  would  be  to  withdi-aw 
the  amendment.  The  Senator  can  do  that 
and  it  would  serve  the  best  of  all  worlds 
for  all  time.  Otherwise  the  Senate  would 
have  to  vote  it  down  for  the  purposes  of 
this  particular  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll.  . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYR|).  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
SEN),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland>  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLiNGs),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes>.  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey*,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long>,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf>,  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie*  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey*  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  an- 
notmce  that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon),  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Brock),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooki,  the  Senator  from 
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Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin',  the  Senator 
from  Florida  ( Mr.  Gurney  ) ,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska>,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth>.  the 
Senators  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe  and  Mr. 
Taft),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower  •  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicKJ  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  tlie  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percys  would  vote 
"yea." 

Th2  le.-ult  was  announced— yeas  52. 
nays  24.  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 5-3 

Aboure;'k 

Hart 

Piistore 

Baker 

Hanke 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Hatlield 

Pen 

BeaU 

Hathaway 

Proxmire 

Bibie 

HuJdleston 

Randolph 

Biden 

Inouye 

RibicoR 

Brooke 

Johnston 

Schweiker 

Burdlck 

Kennedy 

Scoit.  Pa 

Byrd,  Robe 

'•t  C  Magniisoii  • 

Spark  man 

Cannon 

Mathias 

Stafford 

Cpse 

McGovern 

Stevens 

Chin-ch 

Mclnlyre 

Stevenson 

Cl-irk 

Mondale 

S>nTiinc;toi 

Cranston 

Montoya 

Talmaclye 

Eagleton 

Moss 

Tunnev 

Ervin 

Nelson 

Weicker 

Fulbright 

Nunn 

Gravel 

P*ackwood 
NAYS— 2  4 

Aiken 

Curtis 

M.ansneld 

AUeu 

Dole 

McClellan 

Bartlett 

Doinenlcl 

McCliire 

Bennett 

Fannin 

McGee 

Buckley 

Fong 

Scott.  Vu. 

Byrd. 

Goldwater 

Thurmond 

Harrj-  F.. 

Jr.     Hansen 

Young 

Chiles 

Helms 

Cotton 

Jackson 

NOT  VOTING— 24 

Bellmon 

HaskeU 

Muskie 

Bentsen 

HoUings 

Percy 

Brock 

Hruska 

Roth 

Cook 

Hughes 

Saxbe 

Dominick 

Humphrev 

Stennis 

Eastland 

Javits 

Talt 

Griffin 

Lons 

Tower 

Guruey 

Metcalf 

WiUianil 

So  Mr.  Bayh's  amendment  was  agi-eed 
to. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mi-.  President.  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  wiiich  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
w  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clevk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on  an  amend- 
ment which  I  will  submit  later  this  after- 
noon which  is  now  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  naj's  were  ordered. 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendnient  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  w  ill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amenument  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  Xollcwing 
new  section : 

HOUSING  SUPPLEMENT   FOR  CERTAIN  EMPLOYEF.S 
ASSIGNED  TO  THE  U..S.  MISSION  TO  THE  UNIiru 

:-i.vrioNS 

Sec.  19.  The  United  Nations  Participation 
Act  of  1945.  as  amended,  is  further  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  section  at  the 
end  thereof: 

-Sec.  9.  The  President  may.  under  such  J 
regulatlors  as  he  shall  prescribe,  and  not- 
withstanding section  3648  of  the  Revised' 
Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  529)  and  section  5536 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  gr.Tnt  any  em- 
ployee on  the  staff  of  the  United  States  Mis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  who  is  required  because 
of  Important  representatior.al  responslbU- 
ties  to  live  yf  the  extraordinarily  high-rent 
area  immediately  surrounding  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  United  Nations  In  New  York,  New 
York,  an  allowance  to  compensate  for  the 
portion  of  e.xpejises  necessarily  Incurred  by 
the  employee  for  quarters  and  utilities  which 
exceed  the  average  of  such  expei^.ses  incurred 
by  typical,  permanent  residents  of  the  met- 
ropolitan New  York  area  with  compara'jle 
salarj-  and  family  size  who  are  not  compeilec; 
by  reason  of  their  employment  to  live  In  such 
high-rent  areas." 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendnient  I  am  offering  to  S.  1248.  the 
State  Department  appropriations  au- 
thorization bill,  is  aimed  at  strengthen- 
ing our  participation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

My  amendnient  would  allow  housing 
compensation  for  employees  of  the 
United  Nations  who  are  forced,  by  the 
nature  of  their  assignment,  to  live  in  the 
Metropolitan  New  York,  N.Y.  area.  At 
present,  no  member  of  the  U.S.  Perma- 
nent Mission  to  the  United  Nations  is  al- 
lowed any  hving  allowances  whatsoever, 
even  though  New  York  City  is  known  a.-- 
the  inflation  capital  of  the  Nation. 

Last  fall.  I  had  the  privilege  to  sen-e 
as  a  congressional  delegate  to  the  27th 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 
During  my  tenure  in  New  York  City,  I 
was  very  impressed  with  the  quality  of 
the  membeis  of  the  U.S.  Permanent 
Mission.  However.  I  was  also  concerned 
that  it  was  becoming  increasinsly  diffi- 
cult to  expect  these  individuals  to  serve 
for  any  length  of  time  in  New  York  be- 
cause of  an  economic  hardship  to  them- 
selves, and  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  to  attract  qualified  individuals 
to  serve  as  members  of  the  mission  be- 
cause of  the  prohibitive  living  costs  of 
the  area. 

Tliis  has  become  a  very  seiious  problem 
in  our  ability  to  staff  the  U.S.  Mission 
with  the  best  people  we  ha\e  to  offer. 
We  are  now  being  forced  to  select  peo- 
ple for  critical  positions  at  the  United 
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Nations  with  an  eye  toward  whether  or 
not  they  can  afford  to  live  in  New  York 
City — in  other  words,  that  they  have  an 
independent  source  of  income. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  this  to  be  a  very 
serious  set  of  circumstances  when  an 
individual's  personal  wealth  becomes  the 
overriding  consideration  as  to  whom  we 
can  attract  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Mission. 

As  an  example  of  what  I  am  talking 
about,  our  current  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  Mr.  John  Scali,  has  had 
11  refusals  thus  far  this  year  in  his  ef- 
forts to  attract  qualified,  knowledgeable, 
and  aggressive  personnel  to  serve  under 
him  at  the  U.N.  This  seriously  damages 
oiu-  effort  at  the  U.N.  when  we  are  forced 
into  this  predicament. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  now  like  to 
briefly  discuss  the  dilemma  with  which 
.we  are  confronted  on  this  issue. 

Most  of  our  Foreign  Service  personnel 
^e  assigned  to  serve  at  USUN  on  a  3- 
year-assignment  basis.  This  policy  is 
fairly  consistent  with  the  need  to  have 
adequate  length  of  tours  to  operate 
Within  the  environment  of  the  U.N. 
system. 

One  of  the  big  problems  is  that  it 
forces  much  of  our  pei'sonnel  into  short- 
term  leasing  arrangements  unlike  per- 
manent people  who  reside  in  New  York 
all  the  time  and  are  able  to  get  some 
rent-controlled  housing  on  long-term 
leases,  or  those  who  can  take  advantage 
of  lower  costs  by  actually  bujing 
property. 

Another  factor  the  personnel  have  to 
take  into  consideration  is  that  during  the 
General  Assembly  period,  the  late  hours 
of  duty  and  mandatory  attendance  at  so 
many  of  these  activities,  means  our  per- 
sonnel have  to  live  in  close  in  order  to  be 
able  to  function  in  an  efficient  manner 
in  which  they  can  carry  out  the  inter- 
ests of  the  U.N. 

Now,  we  are  only  talking  about  a  very 
limited  number  of  Federal  employees 
which  would  be  covered  by  my  amend- 
ment. Because  of  the  special  type  of  ac- 
tivity which  we  have  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, we  really  cannot  compare  it  with 
other  services  in  the  New  York  area. 

The  situation  has  now  reached  the 
crisis  stage  where  I  think  remedial  action 
is  necessary  to  prevent  the  situation 
from  endangering  the  effective  function- 
ing of  the  U.S.  mission. 

For  example,  if  we  think  the  cost  of 
living  In  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area  Is 
Ijigh,  let  me  give  you  some  examples  of 
New  York  as  a  comparison.  The  cost  of 
living  during  April  in  New  York  was  18 
percent  higher  than  in  Washington.  In 
April,  rental  costs  were  39  percent  higher 
in  New  York  than  in  Washington,  and 
taxes  were  26  percent  higher. 

I  am  told  that  a  number  of  our  Foreign 
Sei-vice  people  are  drawing  on  their  per- 
sonal savings  and  are  even  sometimes 
going  deeply  into  debt  in  order  to  carry 
on  the  activities  required  of  them  in  the 
jobs  that  have  to  be  accomplished  at  the 
mission. 

There  is  another  item  I  would  like  to 
point  out.  I  am  also  told  that  other  gov- 
ernments benefit  enormously  from  as- 
signing officers  for  two  and  three  tours 
of  duty  in  New  York,  sometimes  consecu- 


tively. However,  most  of  our  own  officers 
cannot  afford  to  stay  for  any  length  of 
time,  assigned  to  New  York.  I  remember 
when  I  was  on  the  U.S.  delegation,  I 
observed  a  continuous  training  of  new 
officers  with  no  previous  experience  in 
the  special  intricacies  of  diplomacy 
which  I  am  certain  has  its  effect  on  mat- 
ters affecting  the  mission's  operations. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 
vast  majority  of  New  York-based  Federal 
emploj'ees  consider  it  their  home  area 
and  are  able  to  adjust  their  living  style 
without  thought  of  where  they  may  be 
posted  some  2  to  3  years  from  now,  or 
how  they  must  meet  their  job  responsi- 
bilities over  and  above  the  normal  8-hour 
work  day.  This,  I  found,  was  an  extreme 
hardship  on  some  employees  when,  in 
many  cases,  we"  were  meeting  well  be- 
yond the  hours  that  employees  are  nor- 
mally discharged  from  their  duties. 

I  hope  that  with  my  amendment,  we 
will  be  able  to  correct  a  situation  which 
has  gone  on  too  long  and  which  may 
seriously  affect  the"  effectiveness  of  our 
U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  in 
the  future,  uiiless  we  can  provide  some 
relief  to  .these  dedicated  officers. 

I  know  all  of  my  colleagues  share  my 
concern  over  the  rich  politician  buying 
his  way  into  a  position.  My  amendment 
affords  Congress  the  opportunity  to  be- 
gin remedying  this  problem.  I  do  not  view 
the  United  Nations  as  a  second-rate  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  I 
believe  it  should  be  an  effort  that  re- 
quires the  United  States  to  staff  its  mis- 
sion in  New  York  with  the  best  and  most 
qualified  personnel  available.  Therefore, 
instead  of  making  the  United  Nations 
the  premier  hardship  post  in  the  Foreign 
Service,  the  Senate  should  move  to  cor- 
rect this  inequity  by  approving  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  of- 
fered by  myself,  and  on  behalf  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
<Mr.  Pell),  also  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  The  amend- 
ment addresses  itself  to  the  pi'oblem 
that  he  and  I  both  encountered  while  we 
were  serving  at  the  United  Nations,  he 
some  3  or  4  years  ago,  and  I  just  this 
last  year.  That  was  the  cost  of  living  in 
New  York  City  for  American  career  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  the  American  mission 
who  must  serve  there  fm*  2  to  3  years. 
This  procedure  requires  Ahat  they  have 
to  take  short-term  leases  for  housing 
and  the  result  is,  they  get  no  advantages 
in  terms  of  rental  rates. 

I  can  personally  attest  to  staff  mem- 
bers there  on  the  mission,  whom  I  inter- 
rogated at  some  length,  who  were  forced 
to  pay  a  disproportionate  percentage  of 
their  pay  for  representational  expenses. 

The  burden  of  this  amendment  derives 
from  the  experience  that  I  had  first- 
hand with  members  of  the  American 
mission  at  the  United  Nations  who  had 
literally  to  accept  substandard  housing 
in  order  to  survive  in  the  U.S.  environ- 
ment there  on  the  east  side  of  New  York 
City  on  their  basic  rate  of  pay.  It  is  an 
arbitrarily  high  rate  of  day-to-day  exist- 
ence and  this  is  a  small  attempt  to  try 
to  adjust  that  inequity  which  takes  its 
toll  not  from  the  Ambassadors  who  serve 
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there  but  rather  from  the  career  person- 
nel who  are  serving  on  the  ambassadorial 
staffs. 

Nearly  every  government  since  has  an 
even  more  acute  problem  there,  but  this 
petition  of  mine  applies  only  to  the  ca- 
reer personnel  of  the  American  mission 
who  are  suffering  hardship  because  of 
that  discrepancy. 

My  amendment  would  simply  provide 
that  they  receive  an  adjustment  for  rep- 
resentational expenses  only — not  for 
pay — in  proportion  to  the  amount  that 
they  receive  for  pay,  the  going  rate  for 
rentals,  and  representational  expenses 
on  the  East  Side  of  New  York  City  where 
most  of  them  are  compelled  to  live  for 
other  logistical  reasons. 

A  small  amount  is  at  stake.  The  esti- 
mate is  about  $100,000.  The  figure  can- 
not be  an  exact  one  because  the  size  of 
the  mission  fluctuates  a  little  bit  depend- 
ing on  which  major  problems  are  on  the 
agenda  of  the  Assembly  that  year. 

Thus,  there  is  a  little  latitude  there  of 
as  many  as  five  or  six  people,  and  even 
though  it  is  a  small  percentage,  a  small 
amount  of  money,  I  would  make  petition 
that  it  is  very  important  in  the  interest 
of  our  lower  staff  personnel  who  work  at 
the  United  Nations  mission  for  the 
United  States  in  New  York  City. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  was  wondering 
whether  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
would  be  willing  to  consider  this  amend- 
ment as  a  part  of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  a  relevant  amendment.  I  only 
regret  that  it  was  not  offered  before,  so 
that  we  could  have  made  up  some  guide- 
lines, as  to  a  limitation  on  the  amount. 
I  have  no  idea  how  much  would  be  in- 
volved. If  I  correctly  understand  the. 
Senator,  he  is  talking  about  more  than 
representation;  he  is  talking  about 
rentals. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  rental  allowance, 
right,  as  well  as  representational  ex- 
penses. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  normally  is 
handled  by  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  trouble  is,  this  is  an 
assignment  within  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McGEE.  They  do  not  get  the  same 
allotment  that  they  would  get  if  they 
were  serving  overseas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  should  be 
attended  to.  The  only  trouble  is,  at  the 
moment,  there  are  a  number  of  things 
to  be  done  about  it.  For  instance,  it 
should  have  been  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee so  that  we  could  have  in  the 
record  what  it  contemplates  and  how 
much  it  would  cost 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes. 

Ml-.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  assume 
there  would  have  to  be  some  restrictions 
on  it. 

I  wonder,  if  I  accept  the  amendment 
and  we  take  it  to  conference,  whether 
the  Senator,  would,  in  the  meantime, 
prepare  us  some  data  to  be  used  at  the 
conference  to  set  up  the  proper  limita- 
tions on  how  much  it  would  cost,  and  so 
forth? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  will  be  prepared  to  do 
that  and  I  assure  the  Senator  that  I  take 
the  responsibility  for  the  oversight  of 
not  having  submitted  this  amendment 
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to  the  committee  during  markup.  Sen- 
ator Pell  and  I  were  guilty  of  letting  it 
get  caught  between  the  two  of  us,  as  it 
were.  I  thought  he  was  going  to  initiate 
it,  and  we  had  discussed  it  rather  care- 
fully, and  I  discovered  at  the  last 
minute  that  he  thought  I  was  going  to 
initiate  it.  The  result  was  that  it  was 
not  initiated  at  the  time.  So  it  is  our 
fault — my  fault,  in  particular.  I  am  try- 
ing to  atone  for  the  inadvertent  over- 
sight on  my  part.  I  was  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming  for  some  commencement 
addresses  when  the  markup  was  held, 
and  I  thought  it  was  being  covered  at 
this  end  of  the  line. 

The  sum  is  small,  and  I  would  be  glad 
to  assemble  for  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  the  relevant  data  as  it  would 
be  projected  from  the  known  and  exist- 
ing persomiel  load  at  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  With  the  under- 
standing that  we  can  get  that  material 
in  time  for  the  conference — ^and  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  can  get  it — ^I  will  ac- 
cept the  amendment;  and  in  conference 
with  the  House  we  will  do  the  best  we 
can  to  get  a  reasonable  adjustment  of 
this  matter. 

I  realize  the  problem — everybody 
does — and  I  think  some  kind  of  adjust- 
ment should  be  made,  because  this  is  a 
imique  assignment,  as  the  Senator  has 
said.  In  any  foreign  country,  they  have 
the  authority  to  adjust  this. 

I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment,  with  that  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  will  see  that  the  Sena- 
tor gets  all  the  relevant  data. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  need  to  know 
what  it  will  cost  and  what  they  have  con- 
templated, and  it  will  be  incorporated  in 
the  amendment  In  conference. 

Ml-.  McGEE.  That  is  correct.  I  pledge 
that. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  particular- 
ly congratulate  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming for  offering  this  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  particularly  significant  that 
he  is  also  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  hence 
is  aware  of  the  ramifications  of  this 
amendment,  wliich  is  drafted  in  such  a 
way  that  it  is  pinpointed  toward  the 
problem  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

This  is  a  very  real  problem,  and  here  I 
speak  as  a  former  professional  diplomat, 
myself.  The  general  reputation  as  to 
what  happens  when  an  individual  ils  as- 
signed to  the  United  Nations  or  the  U.S. 
Mission  of  the  United  Nations  is  that  he 
must  have  a  private  income  in  order  to 
be  able  to  fulfill  that  assignment.  That 
obviously  is  wrong  and  not  as  it  should 
be.  and  this  amendment  will  correct  this 
inequity. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator, 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  B'SHD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Would  the 
Senator  indicate  briefly  what  this 
amendment  would  do? 


Mr.  McGEE.  All  the  amendment  would 
do  would  be  to  provide  that  in  terms  of 
the  American  Mission  at  the  U.N.  in  New- 
York,  an  adjustment  in  their  cost  of  liv- 
ing for  representational  expenses  be  al- 
lowed for  that  group,  for  the  reason  that 
the  costs  of  living  on  the  East  Side  of 
New  York — in  other  words,  in  the  en- 
virons of  the  United  Nations — are  ar- 
bitrarily higher  than  the  allocated  costs 
for  Foreign  Service  personnel  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States.  They  are  not 
eligible,  because  they  are  in  the  United 
States,  to  receive  the  same  rate  of  allow- 
ance as  would  be  made  to  them  were 
they  serving  in  Paris  or  London,  where 
the  costs  are  likewise  high. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  total  would 
probably  come  to  less  than  $100,000  for 
the  entire  mission.  It  might  come  a  few 
dollars  more  than  that,  depending  upon 
the  number  of  people  in  that  particular 
mission  assignment.  But  they  liave  no 
bargaining  position  there  for  rent  for 
example.  They  have  to  take  short-term 
leases  on  apartments,  which  means  at 
the  higher  rates.  They  do  not  get  the 
advantage  of  long-tei-m  leases  due  to 
their  2-  and  3 -year  assignments. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Would  this 
establish  a  precedent  that  could  be  detri- 
mental for  the  future? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  language  in  the 
amendment  is  drafted  carefully  and  spe- 
cifically to  apply  to  the  U.N.  only,  so 
that  it  has  no  precedent-establishing 
propensities.  Not  only  that,  but  nowhere 
else  in  the  Foreign  Service  could  this  par- 
allel bail  them  out  in  some  other  part  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Would  it 
be  a  precedent  that  could  be  cited  by 
military  personnel  as  to  whj'  they  should 
have  special  consideration? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  asked  our  counsel  on  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice about  that,  and  I  was  advised  that 
because  of  the  language  in  the  amend- 
ment, there  is  no  chance  for  it  being 
used  as  a  parallel  or  precedent-setting 
incident. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  under- 
stand that  the  langttage  of  the  amend- 
ment will  apply  only 

Mr.  McGEE.  Only  to  the  United  Na- 
tions mission. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  But  the 
precedent  could  be  used — or  could  it  be 
used  in  the  future — for  other  personnel, 
perhaps  military  personnel  or  personnel 
of  other  departments? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Tlie  counsel  to  the  com- 
mittee advised  that  he  thought  there  was 
no  language  that  would  permit  a  parallel 
drawing  of  this  in  its  own  right,  that  a 
case  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  other 
instances.  They  could  cite  this.  I  sup- 
pose— one  could  cite  anything  he  wishes 
in  order  to  make  a  case — but  in  terms 
of  jurisdictional  judgments,  tliis  would 
offer  no  parallel  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Piesident,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 

Ml-.  PELL.  I  think  the-tujietldment  is 
diafted  to  biing  specific  reference  to 
representational  problems,  and  there 
would  not  be  the  necessity  for  represen- 
tation for  the  FBI  or  the  IRS  people  In 


Cliicaso.  The  military  already  have  ade- 
quate means  to  supplement  their  allow- 
ances when  they  are  there.  At  the  mis- 
.sion,  one  can  see  that  from  the  cars  that 
are  available.  Allowances  are  available 
to  them. 

Mi .  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
are  no  other  questions,  we  are  prepared 
to  vote  on  the  amendment. 

1  he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  <  putting  the 
que.'^tion.) 

The  nays  appear  to  have  it. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  a 
division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  Sena- 
tors in  favor,  please  stand  and  be 
counted. 

All  Senators  opposed,  please  stand  and 
be  counted. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quoi-um. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ayes 
appear  to  have  It. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggested 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  before  the 
announcement  was  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  i-escinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
return  to  a  voice  vote? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
[Putting  the  question.] 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLD  WATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas.  As  I 
understand  it,  the  so-called  war  powers 
limitation  bill  has  been  agreed  on  by  the 
Senator's  committee.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Can  the  Senator 
tell  me  when  it  might  be  reported  to  the 
calendar? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  has  been  agreed 
on  but  not  reported  yet. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Can  the  Senator 
give  me  an  idea  when  it  might  be  re- 
ported to  the  floor? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  it  wiU  be  out 
before  the  end  of  this  vseek.  Some  minor- 
ity views  or  additional  views  are  being 
prepared.  It  is  being  held  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Can  the  Senator 
tell  me  if  he  knows  of  any  intention  to 
introduce  that  as  an  amendment  to  the 
present  bill? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know.  I 
would  be  very  smprised  if  it  were  offered 
as  an  amendment  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  not  propose 
and  I  would  not  look  for  it  being  done 
that  way.  It  stands  on  its  own  feet  as  a 
separate  bill. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor very  much. 

<  AMENDMENT  NO.   211 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  amendment  No.  211,  as  nibdi- 
fled,  and  ask  that  it  be  called  and  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke) 
proposes  an  amendment  No.  211,  as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modification?  The  Chair 
hears  no  objection,  and  it  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment,  as  modified, 
will  be  pi-inted  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  as  modified,  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  is  as  follows : 

On  page  14,  after  line  8,  add  the  following 
new  section : 

KESTRICTIONS    ON    IlXICri    OPIUM    PRODUCERS 

Sec.  19.  (a)  No  foreign  assistance  shall  be 
Xurnisbed  by  the  United  States  Government 
under  any  provision  of  law  (other  than  under 
chapter  8  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  relating  to  International  nar- 
cotics control)  to  Afghanistan,  PaWstan, 
Burma,  Thailand,  or  Laos. 

(b)  If  the  President  finds  that  any  of  the 
foreign  countries  referred  to  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  has  taken  adequate  steps 
to  prevent  the  production,  transportation, 
and  sale  of  Illicit  opium  and  its  derivatives, 
he  may  ask  Congress  to  waive  the  restrictions 
of  such  subsection  (a),  and  If  Congress  con- 
curs, the  restrictions  shall  not  apply  to  that 
country. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

(1)  "foreign  assistance"  means  any  tangi- 
ble or  Intangible  item  provided  by  the  United 
States  Government  (by  means  of  gift,  loan, 
credit  sale,  guaranty,  or  any  other  means)  to 
a  foreign  country;  and 

(2)  "adequate  steps"  means  such  -steps  as 
the  enactment  of  public  criminal  laws,  estab- 
lishment of  a  viable  agency  to  prevent  the 
production,  transportation,  and  sale  of  Illicit 
opium  and  its  derivatives,  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  the  public  laws,  and  full  coopera- 
tion with  all  United  States  departments  and 
agencies  involved  in  the  interdiction  of  the 
supply  of  illicit  opium  and  Its  derivatives 
into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoi-um  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  <Mr.  Randolph) 
has  long  been  associated  with  this  type 
of  legislation.  I  recall  his  earlier  efforts 
to  have  enacted  legislation  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  my  amendment.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day raising  an  amendment  to  the  State 
Department  authorization  of  appropria- 
tion bill  to  prohibit  foreign  assistance 
to  those  countries  which  refuse  to  take 
adequate  measures  to  end  illicit  opium 
proiluction. 

Mr.  President,  section  481  of  the  For- 
eign Economic  Assistance  Act  authorizes 
the  President  to  suspend  military  and 
economic  assistance  to  those  nations 
which  he  determines  have  not  taken  ade- 
quate steps  to  suppress  dangerous  di-ugs. 
The  President  fully  embraced  this  re- 
sponsibility on  September  18,  1972,  when 
he  proclaimed: 

Any  government  whose  leaders  participate 
In  or  protect  the  activities  of  those  who  con- 
tribute to  our  drug  problem  should  know 
that  the  President^f  the  United  States  Is 
required  by  statute*to  suspend  all  American 
economic  and  military  assistance  to  such  a 
regime.  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  comply  fully 
and  promptly  with  that  statute. 

Apparently  the  President  feels  that 
there  are  no  nations  which  continue  to 
be  lax  in  their  control  of  heroin  and. 
other  related,  hard  drugs.  He  most  cer- 
tainly must  not  suspect  that  some  gov- 
ernments are  completely  ignoring  drug 
traflQc.  Congress,  however,  knows  better. 
The  existing  situation  demands  applica- 
tion of  those  sanctions  outlined  in  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  if  we  are  to  be 
conscientious  in  our  effort  to  end  the 
di-ug  problem  in  America. 

Congressional  study  and  journalistic 
research  have  brought  forth  incontro- 
vertible evidence  that  a  number  of  gov- 
ernments are  simply  not  complying  with 
the  requests  of  the  U.S.  Government  to 
vigorously  suppress  drug  traflBc.  Yet  no 
action  has  been  taken  by  the  Pi-esident. 
In  fact,  the  White  House  denies  that  its 
program  of  piecemeal  efforts  is  insuffi- 
cient, claiming  that  there  have  been  "im- 
portant breakthroughs  .  .  .  and  huge 
seizures."  These  huge  seizures  amount  to 
confiscating  29  tons  of  opium  in  Laos, 
South  Vietnam,  and  Thailand.  In  the 
face  of  the  total  production  of  illicit 
opium  in  tliis  area,  the  seizures  amount 
to  only  3  or  4  percent. 

Congress  gave  the  power  to  terminate 
economic  and  militaiT  assistance  to  the 
President  only  because  we  know  that 
customs  agents  and  border  patrols  can- 
not singlehandedly  reduce  the  smug- 
gling of  heroin.  A  General  Accounting 
Office  report  stated,  in  reference  to  cus- 
toms operations,  that — 

Although  these  efforts  may  deter  amateurs 
and  small-scale  smugglers,  they  have  not  had 
and  probably  cannot  have  any  real  impact  on 
the  organized  groups  engaged  in  large-scale 
heroin  smuggling. 

Customs  does  act  as  a  strong  deterrent, 
but  it  simply  camiot  stop  the  main  bulk 
of  heroin  from  reaching  the  streets  of 
America,  addicting  our  citizens,  filling 
the  coffers  of  organized  crime,  and  ac- 
counting for  nearly  half  of  the  crimes 
committed  in  our  cities.  Profits  in  the 
drug  trade  are  enormous.  A  $100,000  in- 
vestment by  stateside  financiers  can  yield 
$2  million  within  6  months.  Ten  or  15 
tons  of  heroin,  originally  costing  $5 
million  will  take  a  turnover  for  American 
dealers  of  $9.8  billion.  With  profits  as 


liigh  as  this,  as  long  as  there  is  a  source 
and  a  reasonably  safe  route  of  transit, 
there  will  most  assuredly  be  successful 
smuggling  of  heroin  into  the  United 
States  to  feed  the  veins  of  American 
addicts. 

The  logic  behind  section  481  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  was  to  stop  heroin 
at  its  source.  Perhaps  the  flaw  in  our 
legislation  has  been  that  the  President 
alone  is  left  to  decide  whether  or  not  a 
government's  cooperation  has  been  ade- 
quate. As  we  know  many  of  the  countries 
in  violation,  this  amendment  lists  them 
as  offenders  and  automatically  removes 
American  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance from  them.  It  leaves  the  President 
to  bear  the  burden  of  proof — ^proof  that 
these  coimtries  are  not  in  violation  of 
our  foreign  assistance  guidelines — before 
he  can  resume  assistance  to  them. 

Gen.  Lewis  W.  Walt,  USMC,  retired,  as 
head  of  a  special  task  force  on  the 
world  drug  situation,  indicated  that 
Southeast  Asia  is  providing  10  or  15 
percent  of  the  total  drug  traffic  coming 
into  this  country.  Because  of  its  tremen- 
dous potential,  however.  Southeast  Asia 
could  eventually  replace  Tmkey  as  the 
largest  producer  of  opium  in  Asia  with 
approximately  400  tons.  Laos,  however, 
accounted  for  nearly  100  tons,  and  Thai- 
land for  almost  200  tons  annually.  Ac- 
cording to  the  State  Department,  heroin 
imports  from  Southeast  Asia's  "golden 
triangle"  to  the  United  States  doubled 
from  1969  to  1971.  These  coimtries  not 
only  produce  opium,  but  are  also  the 
homes  for  many  of  the  laboratories  which 
convert  opium  into  the  more  valuable 
and  much  deadlier  commodity — heroin. 

General  Walt  went  on  to  say  that: 

We  know  as  a  certainty  that  a  lot  of 
opium  entering  the  Illicit  market  Is  grown  in 
the  "golden  triangle,"  or  In  Turkey,  Iran, 
Afghanistan,  Pakistan,  and  Mexico. 

Iran  stopped  opium  production,  in 
1955,  but  it  was  soon  resumed,  in  1969. 
Iran  itself  has  a  large  addict  population 
and  this  action  was  taken  to  stop  traffic 
from  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan  as  well 
as  other  economic  reasons.  The  Iranian 
representative  to  the  United  Nations 
Narcotics  Commission  said,  "Our  eco- 
nomic situation  has  been  so  alarming 
we  have  been  forced  to  take  a  unilateral 
decision"  to  resume  production.  The 
Shah  has  stated  that  Iran  will  end  pro-^ 
duction  when  its  neighbors  do. 

Afghanistan,  however,  continues  to 
supply  Iran  with  large  amoimts  of  smug- 
gled opium.  Pakistan  too,  is  a  major 
smuggler  of  illicit  opium,  feeding  markets 
in  India  and  Iran.  While  these  countries 
are  involved  in  localized  traffic,  ratlier 
than  international  traffic  to  the  United 
States,  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Narcotics  Control  of  July 
1972,  voiced  a  warning  that  the  trade  is 
well  organized,  and  "if  illicit  supplies  of 
opium  from  other  sources  in  the  world 
are  cut  back,  these  channels  have  the 
potential  for  moving  South  Asian  opium 
into  the  international  market." 

That  prediction  is  now  becoming  a 
reality.  In  an  article  by  Lewis  Simons, 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
May  14,  1973,  he  reports  from  Pakistan: 
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In  the  midst  of  the  lovely  blossoms  walks  a 
tall,  bearded  farmer  ...  he  pauses  here  and 
liieie.  softly  cupping  a  flower  In  his  hands, 
and  then  he  slowly  moves  on.  It  is  a  scene  of 
pastoral  beauty.  But  it  Is  deceptive.  And 
deadlv.  This  is  a  poppy  field  at  harvest  time. 
The  farmer  has  taken  the  first  step  on  a 
lang  and  convoluted  trail  which  w'lll  end 
inoutlis  later  and  thousands  of  miles  away 
with  a  heroin  addict  easing  a  hypodermic 
needle  into  a  swollen  vein  in  tlie  crook  of 
his  arm. 

The  article  further  states  that  the 
total  annual  production  of  illicit  Paki- 
stani opium  may  be  as  much  as  170 
tons.  That  is  340,000  pounds.  According 
to  a  former  police  official  in  Karachi. 
l&v;  enforcement  performance  has  been 
poor.  A  relative  handful  of  arrests  have 
been  made;  $20  fines  have  been  paid 
gladly;  police  have  been  bought  off 
cheaply;  no  serious  attempt  has  been 
made  to  patrol  the  550-niile  border  with 
Afghanistan. 

The  Turkish  Government  has  taken 
decisive  action  in  banning  all  opium 
production  after  1972.  This  should  ef- 
fectively di-y  up  Turkish  somces.  Mex- 
ico is  the  source  of  approximately  10 
percent  of  the  heroin  smuggled  into 
the  United  States  and  is  the  route  of 
transit  of  15  percent.  The  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment has  established  penalties  un- 
der the  agrarian  reform  law  for  those 
who  plant  or  permit  the  planting  of 
opium.  Penalties  include  confiscation  of 
land  and  hvestock.  In  addition,  they 
liave  mobilized  10,000  troops  for  anti- 
drug operations,  destroying  more  than 
2,500  hectares  of  poppy  fields. 

Michel  Lamberti.  coauthor  of  a 
book  on  heroin,  has  written: 

.  .  .  Any  underdeveloped  country  with  a 
large  imemployed  labor  force  can  start  pro- 
duction. This  Could  be  the  case,  say  for  vari- 
ous South  American  countries. 

If  we  are  to  deter  these  underdevel- 
oped countries  from  realizing  their  po- 
tential as  opium  producers  and  distrib- 
utors, we  must  act  boldly  and  deci- 
sively. Some  have  suggested  paying  sub- 
sidies to  those  foreign  farmers  who 
agree  not  to  grow  opium  as  we  have 
done  in  Turkey.  But  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  February  18,  1973 : 

American  financial  contributions  to 
Turkey  as  part  of  the  considerable  political 
pressure  to  stop  the  cultivation  of  the  opium 
poppy  after  1972,  offers  no  encouragement  to 
other  opium  producing  countries.  Turkish 
authorities  had  estimated  that  stopping 
opium  production  would  cost  the  country 
432  million  dollars;  United  States  contri- 
bution have  amounted  to  35  million  dollars. 

Obviously,  the  cost  of  such  subsidies  to 
fully  pay  for  opium  produced  in  all  coun- 
tries would  become  extreme.  Threats  to 
begin  production  by  those  countries  not 
now  engaged  might  also  become  com- 
monplace. We  would  be  paying  a  tribute 
to  tyranny — the  tyranny  of  drug  traf- 
fickers. Tlie  only  practical  and  honorable 
deterrent  to  illicit  opium  production  and 
sales  is  the  imposition  of  penalties  on 
tliose  nations  which  refuse  to  cooperate. 
And  the  only  penalty  we  can  impose  on 
a  sovereign  nation  is  the  removal  of 
American  assistance.  This  line  of  reason- 
ing was  accepted  by  Congress  when  it 
gave  the  power  of  suspending  foreign  aid 
to  countries  not  taking  adequate  steps  to 


end  illicit  drug  traffic  to  the  President 
last  year.  By  enactuig  the  penduig 
amendment,  we  will  be  serving  notice  to 
organized  crime  and  governments  which 
have  not  taken  vigorous  action  against 
drug  traffic  that  we  will  no  longer  toler- 
ate the  financial,  human,  or  social  costs 
tliat  illicit  drugs  have  brought  to  our 
people. 

So  there  will  be  no  mistake  as  this 
Congress'  intention.  I  have  added  as  a 
definition  of  adequate  steps,  very  mean- 
ingful initiatives  which  a  country  seeking 
our  assistance  must  comply  with  before 
the  restriction  shall  be  removed. 

First,  every  country  must  enact  public 
criminal  laws  which  make  illegal  the 
production,  transportation,  and  sale  of 
illicit  opium.  Second,  each  country  shall 
institute,  if  none  already  exists,  a  viable 
working  agency  which  shall  enforce  en- 
acted laws.  Laws  without  execution  are 
meaningless  exercises  of  public  drama 
in  the  courtyard.  Third,  the  leadership 
of  the  country  must  not  give  mere  lip 
service  to  the  laws  or  their  enforcement, 
hut  shall  vigorously  pursue  the  eradica- 
tion of  this  terrible  blight  upon  all 
liuman  beings  of  the  world.  And  lastly, 
hut  most  important,  each  country  shall 
cooperate  fully  with  our  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs  or  its 
equivalent,  the  State  Department,  and 
all  other  agencies  or  departments  which 
have  an  interest  in  stopping  the  illicit 
flow  of  heroin  into  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  very  least  we  can  do  for  fu- 
ture addicts  in  the  United  States. 

My  amendment  is  not  a  cure-all  for 
the  drug  problem  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  positive  beginning  by  the  Congress 
to  tell  both  the  world  and  the  adminis- 
tration that  we  are  tired  of  rhetoric.  And 
it  tells  addicts  that  we  care  and  want  to 
help. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mi-.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  First,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Howard 
Marlowe,  of  my  staff,  be  given  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor  during  the  debate  on 
this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bideni  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  now  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  question  I 
have  is  that  if  this  amendment  is  good, 
in  the  Senators  opinion,  against  the 
countries  that  he  has  named— Iran, 
Afghanistan.  Pakistan,  Burma,  Thailand, 
or  Laos — why  would  it  not  be  better  to 
broaden  it  so  that  all  foreign  countries 
shall  be  denied  aid  if  they  engage  in  such 
traffic? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  First,  the  amendment 
does  not  apply  to  Iran,  because  we  have 
assurances  from  the  State  Department 
that  we  are  having  cooperation  from 
Iran.  The  reason  for  naming  the  coun- 
tries mentioned  in  the  amendment  is 
that  i.'iey  were  identified  as  source  coun- 


tries. When  we  had  a  similar  amendment 
before  Congress,  the  chairman  of  tlie 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  asked  that 
we  name  the  specific  countries  involved. 
I  liad  no  objection  to  making  it  appli- 
cable to  any  country  which  operates  in 
this  fashion,  but  these  are  the  primaiy 
source  coimtries  which  are  presentl.v  en- 
gaging in  illicit  0!>ium  Ira  (Tic .  f^ 

Mr.  GOLDWA1ER,  The  rea.son  vhv  I 
0!=ked  the  cuestion  is  tliat  I  know  Mexico 
has  made  some  effort  to  put  an  end  to 
the  production  of  poppies,  but  livin? 
whei-e  I  do.  I  know  Mexico  is  f^till 
a  major  problem  v.iih  us  as  far  us 
marihuana  is  concerned  and.  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  something  like  17.  or  perhaps 
it  was  27  pounds  of  heroin  were  confis- 
cated in  Yuma  just  a  few  montlis  ago. 
I  know  that  Mexico  makes  an  effort,  bui 
I  know  also  that  the  drug  traffic  con- 
tinues: it  is  onesided.  It  comes  from  Mex- 
ico. On  that  1.850-mile  border  we  do  no'; 
have  as  many  men  to  apprehend  or  dis- 
cover as  we  had  35  years  ago.  and  it  has 
been  only  this  year  that  we  have  been 
able  to  get  enough  aircraft  to  patrol  th..t 
border. 

I  repeat.  I  know  Mexico  is  seeminglv 
making  efforts,  but  I  can  also  report  that 
Mexico  continues  to  be  a  major  source 
of  marihuana,  and  I  think  a  very  .'Jizabla 
source  of  heroin. 

I  do  not  move  that  the  amendment  be 
changed  to  include  Mexico,  but  it 
prompted  my  question  as  to  why.  if  the 
author  of  the  amendment  felt  it  was 
good  to  name  the-  countries  that  have 
been  named,  it  would  not  be  as  applica- 
ble, as  well,  and  as  timely  and  as  force- 
ful as  to  all  countries,  without  namini; 
one. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  think  the  Senator 
makes  a  good  point.  However,  we  have 
examined  this  matter  m  detail,  and  feel 
Mexico  is  making  a  sincere  effort  at  this 
time  to  do  the  best  job  it  can  to  co- 
operate with  the  United  States  m  tlie 
removal  of  illicit  trafficking  in  opium  and 
its  derivatives  and  tliey  have  not  only 
take  decisive  steps,  but  they  also  have 
enacted  severe  penalties  against  those 
who  are  involved  and  apprehended. 

My  own  position  is  that  the  comitrie.s 
mentioned  in  the  Hartke  amendment  are 
principal  sources  of  illicit  opium,  and  re- 
ceive assistance,  domestic,  and  military 
assistance,  while  reaping  a  reward  from 
illicit  drug  traffic.  Mexico  is  not  such  a 
country. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  to  the  distm- 
guished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
happened  to  be  in  Mexico  a  few  months 
ago.  And  I  was  very  pleased  to  note  how 
they  went  through  my  baggage  and  all 
the  baggage  of  other  passengers. 

I  think  that  they  are  doing  a  superb 
job.  not  only  in  Mexico  City,  but  also  all 
along  the  border  and  in  the  interior  of 
Mexico.  The  cooperation  between  Mex- 
ican and  U.S.  authorites  has  had  a  gi"eat 
deal  to  do  with  bringing  about  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  drug  traffic  which  used  to  be 
of  some  considerable  importance  in  days 
gone  by. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  is  true.  It  is  for  that  reason  they  are 
not  included  in  the  measure.  They  are 
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making  a  successful  effort.  If  they  are 
not  100-percent  successful,  they  should 
not  be  blamed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  are  not  being 
100-percent  effective  either. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  correct. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  what  the  Senator  has  said  about 
there  having  been  marked  cooperation 
between  the  two  governments.  However, 
I  tell  the  majority  leader  that  if  he  wants 
to  buy  a  large  supply  of  marihuana  or 
heroin,  those  supplies  are  available  over 
the  Mexican  border. 

I  have  watched  this  for  many  years.  I 
have  watched  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made.  However,  I  know  how  limited  they 
can  be  in  controlling  what  is  basically  a 
very  minor  crop  when  compared  to  cot- 
ton, tomatoes,  and  things  that  we  use 
every  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  condemning 
Mexico.  I  think  she  is  trying.  However,  I 
think  Mexico  is  still  a  source  of  narcotics 
coming  across  our  border,  and  she  prob- 
ably always  will  be. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RzcoRD  the  text  of  the  law  relating  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  namely  chapter 
8  of  the  International  Narcotics  Control. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this  en- 
tire chapter  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chapter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chaptxx  8 — International  Najutotics 

CONTHOL  '" 

Sec.  481.'"  International  Narcotics  Con- 
trol.— It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
effective  International  cooperation  is  neces- 
sary to  put  an  end  to  the  illicit  production, 
smuggling,  trafficking  in,  and  abuse  of  dan- 
gerous drugs.  In  order  to  promote  such  co- 
operation, the  President  Is  authorized  to 
conclude  agreements  with  other  countries  to 
facilitate  control  of  the  production,  process- 
ing, transportation, -and  distribution  of  nar- 
cotic analgesics,  including  opium  and  its 
derivaties,  other  narcotic  drugs  and  psycho- 
tropics, and  other  controlled  substances  as 
defined  in  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Met  of  1970.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance 
to  any  country  or  international  organization, 
ou  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  de- 
termine, for  the  control  of  the  production  of, 
processing  of,  smuet,ling  of,  and  the  traffic  in, 
narcotic  and  psychotropic  drugs.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  suspend  economic  and  military 
assistance  furnished  under  this  or  any  otlier 
Act,  and  shall  suspend  sales  under  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  '•"  and  under  title  I 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1054, '«  with  respect  to  any 
country  when  the  President  determines  that 
the  government  of  such  country  has  failed  to 
take  adequate  steps  to  prevent  narcotic 
drugs  and  other  controlled  substances  (as 
defined  by  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970)  pro- 
duced or  processed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in 
such  country,  or  transported  through  such 
country,  from  being  sold  illegally  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  such  country  to  United  States 
Government  personnel  or  their  dependents, 
or  from  entering  the  United  States  unlaw- 
fully. Such  suspension  shall  continue  until 
the  President  determines  that  the  gover- 
ment  of  such  country  has  taken   adequate 


steps  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter. 

Sec.  482.""  Authorisation. — To  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  section  481,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
$42,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1973,  which 
amount  is  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

FOOTNOTES 

>'*  Chapter  8  was  added  by  Sec.  109  of  the 
PAActof  1971. 

'''22  use  S2291.  Sec.  481  was  added  by 
Sec.  109  of  the  FAAct  of  1971.  Sec.  503  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act  of  1972 
amended  Sec.  481  and  added  Sec.  482,  Sec. 
481  formerly  read  as  follows: 

"It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  effec- 
tive international  cooperation  is  necessary  to 
put  an  end  to  the  illicit  production,  traffick- 
ing in,  and  abuse  of  dangerous  drugs.  In 
order  to  promote  such  cooperation,  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  conclude  agreements 
with  other  countries  to  facilitate  control  of 
the  production,  processing,  transportation, 
and  distribution  of  narcotic  analgesics,  in- 
cluding opium  and  its  derivatives,  other  nar- 
cotic drugs  and  psychotropics  and  other  con- 
trolled substances  as  defined  in  the  Compre- 
hensive Drtig  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970  (Pubhc  Law  91-513).  Notwith- 
standing any-- other  provision  of  law,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance 
to  any  country  or  international  organiza- 
tion, on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  determine,  for  the  control  of  the  pro- 
duction of,  processing  of,  and  traffic  in, 
narcotic  and  psychotropic  drugs.  In  furnish- 
ing such  assistance  the  President  may 
use  any  of  the  funds  made  available  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  President 
shall  suspend  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance furnished  under  this  or  any  other  Act, 
and  shall  suspend  sale  under  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act  »*  and  under  title  I  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistant Act  of  1954 '"»  with  respect  to  any 
country  when  the  President  determines  that 
the  government  of  such  country  has  failed 
to  take  adequate  steps  to  prevent  narcotics 
drugs  and  other  controlled  substances  (as 
defined  by  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970)  pro- 
duced or  processed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in 
such  country,  or  transported  through  such 
country,  from  being  sold  illegally  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  such  country  to  United  States 
Government  personnel  or  their  dependents, 
or  from  entering  the  United  States  unlaw- 
fully. Such  suspension  shall  continue  until 
the  President  determines  that  the  govern- 
ment of  such  country  has  taken  adequate 
steps  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter'^ 

Under  the  FAAct  of  1971,  funds  to  imple- 
ment Sec.  481  were  available  from  any  funds 
made  available  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

"-  For  text,  see  page  198. 

"  ■'  For  text,  see  page  259. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  read  a  portion  of  that  chapter.  It 
reads: 

The  President  shall  suspend  economic  and 
military  assistance  furnished  under  this  or 
any  other  Act,  and  shall  suspend  sales  un- 
der the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  '*  and 
under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,'*  with 
respect  to  any  other  country  when  the  Pres- 
ident determines  that  the  government  of  such 
country  has  failed  to  take  adequate  steps 
to  prevent  narcotic  drugs  and  other  con- 
trolled substances  (as  defined  by  the  Com- 
prehepsive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970)  produced  or  processed.  In 
whole  or  In  part.  In  such  country,  or  trans- 
ported through  such  country,  from  being 
sold  illegally  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such 
country  to  United  States  Government  per- 


sonnel or  their  dependents,  or  from  enter- 
ing the  United  States  unlawfully. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  would  add 
much  to  the  existing  law.      ' 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  Vermont,  he 
says  it  would  not  add  anything  to  tlie 
law? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  V7hat  would  it  add  to  the 
existing  law? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this 
changes  the  existing  law  considerably 

Mr.  AIKEN.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident must  make  a  positive  finding  that 
adequate  steps  have  been  taken.  This 
prohibition  on  economic  assistance  will  be 
in  effect  until  he  makes  an  aflBrmative 
finding  and  the  Congress  concurs  therein. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  How? 

,.Mr.  HARTKE.  By  cutting  oti  assist- 
ance until  he  makes  a  finding. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  law  says  he  shall  cut 
off  sales  to  them.  How  can  we  make  that 
more  explicit?  The  only  thing  we  could 
do  would  be  to  impeach  him  for  not  do- 
ing it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Quite  to  the  contrary. 
He  cannot  give  them  military  assistance 
if  he  finds  that  they  are  in  violation  of 
the  law.  I  do  not  say  that  he  is  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law  today..  I  do  say  that  if 
he  makes  a  finding  that  there  is  such 
traffic,  there  can  be  no  assistance.  But 
if  he  finds  that  any  of  the  countries  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  of  the  Hartke 
amendment  have  taken  adequate  steps 
to  prevent  such  acts,  he  may  ask  Con- 
gress to  waive  the  restrictions  of  such 
subsection  (a>,  and  if  Congress  concurs, 
the  restrictions  shall  not  apply  to  that 
country. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
read  the  existing  law,  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  wholly  adequate  without  further 
amendments.  The  President,  I  expect, 
is  responsible  for  all  of  the  3  million  em- 
ployees of  his  Government. 

This  would  require  him  to  cut  off  aid 
to  any  couiitry  which  permitted  the  sale 
of  any  of  these  drugs  to  any  employees  of 
the  U.S.  Government  or  permitted  them 
to  enter  the  United  States.  That  is  a 
matter  of  interpretation.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  a  constitutional  lawyer.  How- 
ever, as  a  layman  reading  the  law,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  situation  is  well 
covered  now. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  provisions  of  the 
law  are  changed  substantially.  He  can- 
not allow  assistance  to  any  of  these 
countries  unless  there  is  a  specific  finding 
in  which  Congress  concurs. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  that  include  Tur- 
key? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  No. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Why  does  it  not  include 
Turkey? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  wants  to  include 
Turkey,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would  not 
choose  four  or  five  countries.  I  would 
have  it  applicable  to  all  of  them.  How- 
ever, it  seems  to  me  that  the  existing  law 
does  this. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  want  to  make  it  apply  to 
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all  countries,  that  is  one  thing.  However, 
these  are  the  countries  in  violation  to- 
day. These  are  the  coimtries  which  allow 
the  supplies  to  come  in  and  eventually 
come  into  the  United  States.  We  are  sim- 
ply providing  for  affirmative  action  in 
the  matter  that  cannot  be  contravened 
by  the  President. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  a  legal  ad- 
visor— and  I  will  keep  him  anonymous 
for  the  time  being— tells  me  that  the 
Hartke  amendment  says  that  a  country 
is  guilty  until  it  is  proven  irmocent. 
Maybe  that  is  the  kind  of  law  we  are 
coming  to  today. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  lot  of  evidence  at  the  present  time  to 
show  that  the  illicit  drug  trafiBc  is  com- 
ing from  Afghanistan,  Pakistan,  Biu-ma, 
Thailand,  and  Laos. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  how  did  the 
Senator  happen  to  exclude  Cambodia? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Cambodia  can  be  in- 
cluded if  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
would  like  to  include  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
think  that  Cambodia  would  be  even  more 
important  since  the  American  oil  com- 
panies bought  a  large  share  of  explora- 
tory rights  there  only  a  year  ago.  I  would 
certainly  include  that. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  would  like  to  add 
it,  I  would  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  the  Senator's  amendment  should  in- 
clude all  countries  and  not  just  six  or 
seven. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  wants  to  offer  an 
amendment,  I  do  not  think  I  would  have 
an  objection. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No;  I  do  not  offer  any 
amendment.  I  think  that  the  existing  law 

is  3.d6Clll&tj6 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  was  not  submitted  to  the 
committee,  I  know  of  no  evidence  before 
the  committee  in  justification  of  the 
amendment. 

I  do  not  personally  believe  the  effort  to 
pmxhase  other  countries'  cooperation  by 
threatening  to  deprive  them  of  aid  is  a 
useful  or  a  constructive  way  to  approach 
the  problem.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it 
is  a  good  way  to  alienate  those  countries 
which  the  Senator  picks  out  specifically 
by  name. 

Of  com-se,  being  against  the  AID  pro- 
gram itself,  I  should  be  for  this  amend- 
ment, because  it  in  that  sense  mider- 
mines  the  integrity  of  the  AID  program. 
But  so  long  as  we  have  a  program, 
whether  I  like  it  or  not,  I  do  not  think 
this  is  the  proper  way  to  use  that  pro- 
gram, to  try  to  purchase  the  cooperation 
of  other  countries. 

Actually,  the  basic  law  under  which 
we  have  been  paying  certain  countries 
not  to  grow  opium,  I  think,  is  very  in- 
effective. It  is  a  waste  of  money,  in  my 
opinion.  We  are  asked,  I  think,  to  put 
$42,500,000  into  this  program  in  the 
coming  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
list  of  some  31  countries  that  we  are 
paying,  or  propose  to  pay,  not  to  raise 
opium  or  other  narcotics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


INTCRNATIONAL  NARCOTICS  CONTROL  PROGRAM 
(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Fiscal  year  — 
1972  1973 


1974 


Asia 


20.  SOO        42, 500 


9;971 


IS.  504 


Alghanislan. 

Lebanon 

Pakistan 

Syria 

Turkey 

Cambodia... 
Indonesia... 

Laos 

Philippines.. 
Singapore... 

Thailand 

Vietnam 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  let 
mi  point  out  that  Mexico  gets  no  for- 
eign aid.  I  do.  not  know  why  Senators 
keep  talking  about  Mexico.  I  think  that 
is  insulting  to  Mexico.  She  get  no  aid 
that  I  know  of,  other  than  a  very  little 
bit.  About  $375,000  is  proposed  for  1974. 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  aid 
or  not.  It  is  not  aid  in  the  usual  sense  of 
the  AID  bUl. 

I  am  not  at  all  suggesting  that  all 
countries  be  included.  That  is  not  what 


15,700 


1,100 
230 


Latin  America 


1.046 
500 

IT 


Argentina  . 

Bahamas 

Barbados 

Bolivia 17 

Brazil..   

Chile  .     

Colombia... 

Ecuador 

Guyana  

Jamaica 

Mexico..  - 

Netherlands  Antilles 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay.- 

Venezuela 

Regional W 


60  300 

65  75 

8  . .    is  wrong  with  the  amendment.  It  is  basi- 

5. 000       15, 000    gj^jjy  ^-i-ong.  I  do  not  care  if  we  put  them 

19  18    all  in.  Tlie  program  itself  is  wrong, 

^'inn        'pss        I    ^^^    unanimous    consent    to    have 
40  printed  in  the  Record  the  last  paragraph 

••?Z1  i'lli  of  Senator  Spongs  subcommittee  report 
on  this  subject  last  year,  dated  Septem- 
ber 18,  1972,  And  entitled.  'Heroin:  Can 
the  Supply  Be  Stopped?"  in  wliich  he 
concludes : 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  must  inexo- 
rably be  led  is  both  simple  and  profound :  Our 
heroin  addiction  problem  is  an  American 
problem! 


500 
2^ 


182 
17927 


234 


S 
147 

4 

106 

51 

308 


33 
1,305 


48 
50 
143 
140 
22 


310 
IS 
12 
4 

100 
75 

238 

300 

2 

26 

375 

3 

20 

22 

250 

135 
40 


Alrica:  Tunisia. 


International  organizations... 


U.N.  special  iund 
Colombo  plan 


50 


5,000 
100 


Worldvyide  program  costs 


Training 
Interregional  costs 


Unprogramed. 


9,738 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  So  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  not  accept  this  amendment.  The 
basic  law,  as  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
suggests,  goes  about  as  far  as  we  can  go. 
Under  the  amendment  the  President  has 
to  find  compliance  and  then  Congress 
has  to  find  compliance.  How  in  the  world 
is  Congress  going  to  find,  in  any  rea- 
sonable manner,  that  they  are  in  compli- 
ance? Administratively  I  think  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is 
much  worse  than  the  one  he  had  last 
year,  and  worse  than  what  is  in  the  ex- 
isting law. 

So  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont: I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  agree 
to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  does  not  require  a  finding 
by  Congress.  It  requires  concurrence  by 
Congress,  and  there  is  a  difference.  The 
finding  must  be  made  by  the  President 
and  submitted  to  Congress  for  its  con- 
currence. That  is  quite  simply  a  proce- 
dure which  is  not  unusual,  and  does  not 
require  an  investigation  of  the  same  type, 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  indicates. 

I  might  point  out  that  those  who 
want  to  include  all  countries  find  them- 
selves in  the  position  of  having  the 
whole  question  of  economic  assistance 
submitted  back  to  Congress  coimtry  by 
country.  Under  such  a  circumstance,  that 
would  even  reach  Mexico,  if  we  include 
all  comitries,  as  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona has  indicated. 


I  agree  with  that,  and  I  think  if  we 
are  going  to  do  anything  about,  that  is 
where  we  ofught  to  put  om*  attention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tlie  conclusion  to  which  we  must  Inexo- 
rably be  led  is  both  simple  and  profound:  our 
heroin  addiction  problem  Is  an  American 
problem.  It  arises  in  the  wUlingness  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  our  citizens,  for  a  great 
variety  of  reasons  and  motives,  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  scourge  of  that  drug.  Toj^ay 
this  does  not  give  the  solution  to  our  problem, 
but  it  tells  \is  where  the  solution  lies;  it  is 
here,  within  our  own  country,  among  our 
own  people,  that  we  must  seek  answers.  Those 
answers  lie  in  the  calm  and  accurate  edu- 
cation of  our  public,  in  the  legislation  and 
administration  of  severe  and  well-reasoned 
penalties  against  those  who  sell  this  drug, 
and  In  bold  and  comprehensive  meas- 
ures of  treatment  and  rehabUitation.  We 
must,  of  course,  act  energetically  to  promote 
rigorous  international  controls — for  the  sake 
of  other  countries  as  well  as  our  own — but 
we  must  never  be  distracted  from  a  funda- 
mental truth:  it  will  not  be  by  changing  the 
world  but  by  looking  to  ourselves  that  the 
solution  to  American  addiction  will  ulti- 
mately be  found.  And  It  is  from  this  premise 
that  we  must  begin. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  for  "« 
benefit  of  the  record,  I  did  not  bring  up 
Mexico.  The  reason  I  mentioned  Mexico 
is  because  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
wanted  to  know  why  we  did  not  include 
Mexico.  The  Senator  from  Vermont 
wanted  to  know  why  we  did  not  include 
all  countries.  The  reason  is  very  simple. 
The  way  the  amendment  is  drafted,  it 
would  require  a  finding  by  the  President 
with  the  concurrence  of  Congress.  I  was 
trying  to  explain  why  we  included  the 
limited  niunber  of  countries  here  in- 
cluded. 

To  say  that  the  problem  is  strictly  an 
American  problem  is  fine,  except  that  it 
does  not  deal  with  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter. Everyone  kildws  that  when  we  put 
the  pressure  on  France  to  stop  the  fac- 
tories which  wei-e  working  at  Marseilles, 
it  had  a  material  effect  upon  them.  Any- 
one acquainted  with  the  histoi-y  of  this 
legislation  knows  that  when  we  put  pres- 
sure on  Turkey,  it  had  a  material  effect 
upon  them.  Turkey  and  France  are  not 
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in  this  amendment,  partly  because  there 
is  no  aid,  but  also  because  the  State  De- 
partment says  they  are  now  cooperating 
with  us  in  this  effort. 

The  State  Department  is  not  against 
this  type  of  legislation.  What  they  want 
is  some  help.  All  I  am  saying  is.  if  the 
State  Department  is  not  getting  the  job 
done,  I  do  not  see  why  Congress  should 
.stand  in  the  v.ay  and  be  supporters  of 
the  illicit  drug  traffic.  A  vote  against  this 
amendment  will  be  just  that — a  vote  in 
favor  of  the  continuity  of  the  illicit  drug 
trafBc  and  the  profiteering  and  racket- 
eering and  benefits  which  flow  there- 
from. That  is  what  this  amendment  is 
all  about.  Very  simply,  the  amendment 
is  to  cut  down  on  one  of  the  elements 
involved  in  the  problem. 

As  I  said  in  my  opening  statement, 
this  is  not  a  cure-all.  Certainly  it  is  not 
a  cure-all.  It  is  a  step  in  a  positive  direc- 
tion. I  think  steps  to  do  something  about 
the  drug  problem  should  be  encouraged, 
especially  when  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  willing  to  encourage  this  type 
of  action  by  Congress.  It  would  give  them 
some  type  of  authority  and  some  type  of 
procedure  by  which  they  can  make  sure 
their  voice  will  be  effectively  heard.  This 
is  the  only  weapon  they  have. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  cuts  off  foreign  assistance  to 
Iran.  Afghanistan,  Pakistan,  Burma, 
Thailand,  and  Laos  until  the  President 
finds  these  countries  to  have  taken  ad- 
equate steps  to  stem  the  flow  of  illegal 
narcotics. 

Passage  of  the  amendment  will  do  ir- 
reparable damaee  to  the  U.S.  interna- 
tional narcotics  program.  During  the 
past  3  years  the  number  of  U.S.  narcotics 
agents  overseas  has  increased  sevenfold. 
Seizures  of  opium,  morphine  base  and 
heroin  resulting  from  joint  operations 
has  increased  tenfold.  The  new  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  will  develop 
an  even  stronger  focus  on  international 
efforts. 

Enforcement  a(;ents  with  diplomatic 
support  have  established  successful  sp>e- 
clal  narcotics  enforcement  units  in  Thai- 
land and  Laos.  Pakistan  is  moving,  with 
U.S.  assistance,  to  establish  a  special  en- 
forcement program  and  to  speed  up 
phaseout  of  illicit  opium  growth.  Af- 
ghanistan is  engaged  in  a  major  antinar- 
cotics  program  with  the  United  States 
and  through  the  U.S. -supported  U.N. 
drug  fund.  Burma  is  moving  toward  ac- 
ceptance of  U.N.  and  possibly  U.S.  assist- 
ance on  narcotics :  recent  Burmese  moves 
against  local  Insurgents  have  disrupted 
illicit  opium  flow.  Iran  produces  no  legal 
opium  and  severely  punishes  trafiQckers. 

Thus,  all  of  the  countries  listed  in  the 
amendment  arc  cooperating  with  the 
United  States  in  a  carefully  coordinated 
effort  to  move  against  narcotics  traffic. 
Disruption  of  aid  would  set  negotiations 
and  actions  back  for  many  months  or 
possibly  years.  Meanwhile  heroin  flow 
from  the  increasingly  important  South- 
east Asian  and  Near  East  routes  would 
undoubtedly  increase. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  ser- 
ies of  opinions  on  the  Impact  of  this 
amendment  on  the  different  countries 
and  their  efforts. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Proposed  Amendment  No.  211 — The  Hartke 

Amendment 

impact  on  thailand,  loas  and  burma 

The  Hartke  amendment  would  suspend  all 
U.S.  aid  to  Thailand,  Laos  and  Burma  until 
Congress  concurred  with  the  F*resident'8 
finding  that  they  had  taken  adequate  steps 
to  prevent  the  production,  transportation 
and  sale  of  Illicit  opium  and  its  derivatives 
and  with  his  request  for  a  waiver  of  the  aid 
restriction.  We  do  not  share  the  view  of  Sen- 
ator Hartke  and  other  proponents  of  this 
amendment  that  it  is  an  appropriate  or  effec- 
tive means  of  achieving  narcotics  control. 
We  believe  this  drastic  measure  with  the 
prospect  of  putting  these  countries  up  for 
public  trial  each  year  and  threatening  the 
continuity  of  aid  a.sslstance  and  good  rela- 
tions would  hinder  rather  than  help  the 
fight  against  illicit  narcotics. 

It  appears  an  inappropriate  step  for  an 
area  wliich  is  not  the  major  source  of  heroin 
coming  into  the  US,  where  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  2-3  years 
in  initiating  activities  directed  at  the  nar- 
cotics problem,  and  wtiich  has  extremely 
complex  problems  of  narcotics  control  for 
which  solutions  are  still  a  long  way  away. 
Far  from  engendering  the  kind  of  bilateral 
and  multilateral  cooperation  necessary  for 
these  countries  to  tackle  their  multitude  of 
problems,  the  Hartke  amendment  would  pro- 
voke .iiiger  and  bewilderment  and  actually 
impede  the  efforts  made  by  these  govern- 
ments to  stop  narcotics  production  and  traf- 
ficking. And  it  could  cause  embarrassing  and 
serious  political  consequences  for  govern- 
ments friendly  to  the  US. 

Further,  the  amendment  does  not  appear 
to  provide  for  any  real  waiver  authority.  Its 
provision  for  a  presidential  request  for  a  con- 
gressional waiver  amounts  to  no  more  than 
an  acknowledgement  that  the  Congress  could 
amend  this  legislation  at  any  time  and  that 
the  President  could  request  amendments  at 
any  time.  Without  some  real  waiver  author- 
ity the  President  would  lose  much  of  the  bar- 
gaining power  which  he  presently  enjoys  vis- 
a-vis the  listed  countries  by  virtu^  of  Section 
481  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  would  substitute  a  for- 
mula which  would  be  awkward  and  dlstortive 
in  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  and  the 
provision  of  foreign  assistance. 

THAn-AND 

The  Royal  Tliai  Government  has  steadily 
stepped  up  the  range  and  intensity  of  its 
anti-narcotics  activities,  and  these  are  be- 
coming increasingly  effective — as  evidenced 
by  seizures  of  Illicit  opium  and  derivatives. 
Opium  trafficking  is  a  long-standing  and 
complex  problem;  the  most  serious  offen.ses 
take  place  in  areas  outside  the  RTG's  effec- 
tive control.  Furthermore,  most  of  the  opium 
and  derivatives  entering  the  international 
market  from  Thailand  originate  in  Burma. 
Thailand  is  thus  mainly  a  conduit.  It  faces 
extraordinary  problems  in  stemming  the 
flow  of  narcotics  into  the  country  because  of 
the  long  border  and  the  presence  on  both 
sides  of  it  of  numerous  bands  of  well  armed 
insurgents  and  other  lawless  elements.  With 
US  cooperation,  the  Thai  are  moving  on  all 
fronts:  better  suppression,  alternative  crops 
to  provide  an  income  for  hill  tribesmen  now 
engaged  in  poppy  growing,  better  and  more 
comprehensive  police  organization,  improved 
border  controls,  more  high-level  government 
attention  to  the  problems.  Increasingly,  the 
Thai  recognize  that  narcotics  are  a  danger 
to  the  Thai  people,  and  that  drug  abuse  is 
no*  Just  an  American  problem.  We  believe 
that  there  is  ample  justification  for  stating, 
now,  that  the  RTG  Is  taking  "adequate  steps" 
as  defined  in  the  proposed  amendment. 

Under   these   circumstances   this   amend- 


ment would  be  seen  by  the  Thai  governmrtit 
and  people  as  an  egregious  insult.  The  addi- 
tional requirement  for  Congressional  ap- 
proval of  any  waiver  of  the  prohibition  of  US 
assistance  would  subject  Thailand  (or  any  of 
the  other  countries  named  in  Section  19(a) ) 
to  a  peculiar,  possibly  unprecedented,  "popu- 
larity poll"  in  the  Congress.  The  passage  of 
this  punitive  legislation  would  seriously  en- 
danger the  prospects  for  continuing  Thai-US 
cooperation  in  anti-narcotics  efforts  and  in- 
deed in  other  fields  of  concern  to  US  in- 
terests. 

LAOS 

Largely  as  the  result  of  our  expressed  con- 
cern over  international  narcotics  trafficking, 
the  Royal  Laotian  Government  (RLG) 
agreed  to  undertake  a  major  narcotics  inter- 
diction effort.  This  was  done  despite  the  im- 
peratives of  a  full  scale  war  and  the  diffi- 
culties involved  in  outlawing  narcotics  which 
had  traditionally  never  been  prohibited  by 
law  or  custom.  A  special  unprecedented  nar- 
cotics enforcement  body  was  established  by 
ihe  RLG  with  wide  powers  and  soon  several 
important  seizures  were  made  and  refineries 
destroyed.  Current  evidence  indicates,  in 
fact,  that  Laos  is  no  longer  an  important 
link  in  the  trafficking  network  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

This  quite  outstanding  record  of  achieve- 
ment would  likely  be  obliterated  by  the 
effect  of  the  Hartke  amendment.  Adoption 
of  the  amendment  would  necessitate  a  pro- 
longed period  of  investigation  and  debate 
over  whether  Laos  would  qualify  as  an  aid 
recipient  under  the  criteria  established.  Even 
if  .satisfactorily  resolved,  this  period  of  un- 
certainty would  coincide  with  a  most  delicate 
period  of  negotiation  and  accommodation 
between  the  RLG  and  the  Lao  Patriotic 
Front,  the  screen  behind  which  the  North 
Vietnamese  seek  to  achieve  their  goals  in 
Laos.  In  its  present  negotiations  with  tire 
LPP,  the  RLG  would  be  dangerously  ar  I 
perhaps  disastrously  weakened  by  the  thrc:  t 
of  a  withdrawal  of  or  delay  in  US  supprrt. 
The  prolonged  hostilities  have  imposed  b\ir- 
dens  on  the  RLG  which  would  overwhelm  it 
without  US  support.  It  Is  thus  unrealistic  to 
expect  that  the  RLG  with  its  limited  re- 
sources would  be  able  to  continue  to  co- 
operate In  the  Interdiction  of  narcotics 
should  the  US  fall  to  provide  consistent  and 
certain  support  In  its  aid  assistance. 

BURMA 

We  are  not  furnishing  any  bilateral  as- 
sistance to  Burma  and  have  no  plans  to  do 
so  at  this  time  except  possibly  under  Chapter 
8  of  Part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
relating  to  international  narcotics  control. 
Hence  the  Hartke  amendment  would  not 
serve  as  a  weapon  of  inducement  for  this 
country,  the  major  opium  producer  in  Asia. 
Rather,  it  might  reverse  the  results  of  long 
and  Judicious  representations  to  Burma  by 
the  UN,  the  US  and  other  countries  to  take 
more  active  steps  against  narcotics  traffick- 
ing. Burma,  for  instance,  has  Just  accepted 
an  opium  crop  substitution  assistance  scheme 
proposed  by  the  United  Nations  Fund  fcr 
Narcotics  Control  (most  of  the  Fund's  rev- 
enue is  supplied  by  the  USG).  It  has  recent- 
ly launched  a  new  policy  of  enforcement 
actions  against  traffickers  In  areas  under  its 
control  in  the  remote  and  turbulent  area 
where  opium  is  grown.  The  Burmese,  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  accepting  aid  or  aid 
strings,  especially  from  Western  countries, 
could  be  driven  by  the  Hartke  amendment 
away  from  the  UN  program  or  any  Idea  cf  ac- 
cepting US  assistance  In  controlling  narcotics. 

IMPACT   OF    HARTKE    AMENDMENT — 

AFGHANISTAN  , 

The  termination  of  our  aid  program  in 
Afghanistan  would  not  contribute  to  the 
elimination  of  opium  production  and  traf- 
ficking. In  fact  it  would  be  counterproduc- 
tive of  that  objective.  And  it  would  seriously 
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Jeopardize  our  relations  with  Afgl'.anistan 
which  has  an  important  place  in  a  part  of 
Asia  which  is  of  significance  to  us. 

Impact  on  Opium.  Afghanistan  is  one  of 
the  25  least  developed  countries  Identified 
by  the  UN.  USAID  has  a  technjcal  assistance 
program  in  Afghanistan  concentrating  on 
helping  to  improve  management  capabilities 
and  on  raising  agricultural  output. 

In  management  we  have  education  proj- 
ects at  all  levels  and  administration  projects 
dealing  with  both  public  administration  and 
private  enterprise. 

lu  agriculture,  AID  is  helping  to  introduce 
new  crops,  new  varieties,  and  especially  new 
farming  techniques. 

To  get  control  of  the  narcotics  problem, 
the  Government  of  Afghanistan  needs  to  im- 
prove Its  ability  to  administer  the  country, 
to  develop  a  capability  to  provide  advice  and 
assistance  to  farmers  who  are  forced  out  of 
their  traditional  cash  crop  of  opium  poppies, 
as  well  as  to  strengthen  its  eiiforcenieut 
capability. 

To  cut  off  AID  funding  would  further  de- 
lay the  type  of  development  most  reeded  to 
enable  the  Government  of  Afgbftnlstan  to 
control  the  productjon  and  traffirking  of 
opium. 

We  are  now  discussing  with  the  UN  and 
other  Interested  countries  cooperative  ef- 
forts of  assistance  to  Afghanistan  for  nar- 
cotics control.  A  major  component  of  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  this  international  effort  is 
connected  with  another  proposed  AID  pro- 
ject in  rural  development.  Should  finidlng 
for  this  AID  project  be  suspended,  this  part 
of  the  narcotics  program  would  be  under- 
mined. 

Impact  on  U.S.  Policy.  The  Government  of 
Afghanistan  has  long  seen  American  assist- 
ance and  the  American  personnel  accompany- 
ing it  as  significantly  enhancing  Its  ability 
to  maintain  its  indeptendence  from  the  great 
pressures  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
North.  The  withdrawal  of  USAID  projects 
and  personnel  would  have  a  major  negative 
impact  on  our  relationship  with  Afghani- 
stan with  serious  implications  for  onr  neigh- 
boring allies  of  Iran  and  Pakistan. 

Conclusion.  The  Government  of  Afghan- 
istan Is  now  moving  positively  to  cooperate 
with  a  multilateral  group  to  gain  control  of 
its  opium  trafficking  and  to  eventually  elim- 
inate opium  poppy  cultivation  completely. 
Since  at  present  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Afghan  source  opium  is  entering  the  heroin 
traffic  to  the  United  States,  such  drastic 
measures  as  an  aid  cut  off  seem  unnecessary. 
We  should,  however,  press  ahead  vigorously 
with  the  negotiations  now  underway  In  or- 
der to  be  In  a  position  to  prevent  Afghan- 
istan becoming  a  source  of  illicit  drugs  des- 
tUied  for  the  United  States. 

impact    of    hartke    amendment PAKISTAN 

A  precipitate  cessation  of  economic  assist- 
■  ance  to  I^ikistan  would  threaten  our  current 
objectives  in  South  Asia.  In  addition  to  the 
adverse  effect  such  cessation  of  assistance 
would  have  on  Pakistani-American  relations, 
it  woiild  prevent  the  Pakistani  economy 
trom  regaining  the  momentum  In  Its  devel- 
opmental activities  which  was  lost  In  1971. 
This  would,  in  turn,  intensify  the  current 
aura  of  political  uncertainty  In  Pakistan 
and  thus  offer  yet  another  reason  for  moving 
even  more  slowly  in  the  hard  business  of 
resolving  outstanding  issues  with  India  and 
Bangladesh.  Pakistan  already  finds  it  difficult, 
for  domestic  reasons,  to  move  toward  peace: 
precipitate  cessation  of  economic  assistance 
would  only  -worsen  the  present  situation. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  Intensive  discus- 
sions with  the  Government  of  Pakistan  on 
the  form  and  scope  of  an  expanded  narcotics 
control  program  whlzii  the  U^G  will  be  pre- 
pared to  assist.  Tljirife  discussions  are  based 
on  a  report  prepawJEby  an  American  team 
which  visited  Pa.V^^^n  earlier  this  j-ear  at 
the  Invitation  of  filkj^gjfi^rnment  of  Pakistan 
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to  help  plan  a  control  program.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Pakistan  has  already  taken  action 
on  several  of  the  U.S.  team's  recommenda- 
tions. To  stop  U.S.  Bid  now  would  stop  this 
movement  toward  narcotics  control.  It  would 
not  contribute  in  pny  way  to  our  objective 
of  preventing  Pakistani  opium  from  enter- 
ing the  heroin  traffic  destined  for  the  United 
States  but  rather  would  be  counter  produc- 
tive of  that  objective.  Pakistan  Is  nnt  now 
a  known  supplier  of  this  traffic. 

IRAN    AND    NARCOTICS    CONTROL 

Iran  is  a  victim  country  into  which  flow 
narcotics  from  major  opium -producing  areas, 
particuiaily  Afghanistan.  The  Iranian  Gov- 
ernment has  made  a  vigorous  elt'ort  to  sup- 
press the  smuggling  of  narcotics  into  Iran, 
and  has  imposed  harsh  penalties  on  smug- 
glers (160  have  been  executed  since  1969). 
Iran  Is  one  of  the  few  countries  atithorlzed 
by  international  agreement  to  cultivate 
opium  for  medical  purposes.  This  cultivation 
Is  under  strict  government  control,  and  we 
know  of  no  significant  diversion  of  Iranian 
opium  into  the  illicit  narcotics  traffic.  The 
Government  of  Iran  has  cooperated  closely 
with  the  United  States  in  our  International 
narcotics  control  efforts,  and  does  so  entirely 
at  its  own  expense. 

Iran  does  not  receive  economic  or  mili- 
tary assistance  from  the  United  States.  Our 
tfcouonilc  aid.  program  was  terminated  in 
1967,  aiid  our  military  aid  program  in  1972. 
Iran  Imports  a  large  volume  of  clvilia'n  and 
military  goods  from  the  U.S.,  and  we  have 
a  favorable  balance  of  trade  and  payments 
with  Iran.  Iran  is  one  of  the  most  important 
coimtries  in  the  Middle  East  by  any  stand- 
ard, and  has  a,  long  record  of  friendship  and 
cooperation  with  the  United  States.'  Iran  is 
presently  hoshng  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
CENTO  Council  of  Ministers.  President  Nixon 
made  a  State  visit  to  Iran  in  1972. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  comment  briefly  on  the  statement 
of  tlie  Senator  from  Arizona .       ■'^ 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs  would  disagi-ee  with  this  state- 
ment completely.  These  are  the  countries 
which  they  presently  identify  as  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  the  drug  traffic  ai'ea.  We 
talked  with  the  people  •v\ho  are  forking 
with  tliese  programs,  and  they  told  us 
very  definitely  that  Iran  is  cooperating, 
and  these  other  countries  are  not. 

As  far  as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  saying  that  the  drug  prob- 
lem is  an  American  problem,  that  is  just 
plainly  not  so,  anj-  more  so  than  saying 
U.S.  economic  assistance  is  not  a  con- 
tributing facttSr  to  growth  in  those  coim- 
tries. which  aSt!,^  at  the  present  time, 
taking  foreign  rnilitary  and  economic 
assistance  and  then  proceeding  to  use 
some  of  that  money  to  encotirage  their 
people 'to  traffic  in  drugs  which  could 
destroy  the  fomidation  of  oui"  society,  our 
morahty.  our  s«jmg  i>eople,  and  is  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  crime. 

I  make  the  point  again.  If  these  coun- 
ti-ies  are  coop>erating  and  the  President 
makes  a  finding  that  they  are,  and  sub- 
mits it  to  Congress,  and  it  is  concurred 
in.  then  no  harm  is  done  and  these  coun- 
tries can  have  any  assLstance  tliat  Is 
authorizedJjjtXJpngress.  But.  in  the  ab- 
sence of  that, -f hey  absolutely  sliould 
not — and  i  believe  that  every  Member  of 
tills  bodj^  .would  agree — should  not  have 
that  kinrf-isf  assistance. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
get  clear  in  my  mind  exactly  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 


Hartke  1  says  the  State  Department  is. 
saying.  Does  the  Senator  say  that  the 
State  Department  disavows  the  cooper- 
ation of  Afghanistan,  Pakistan.  Bui-ma, 
Thailand,  and  Laos  with  respect  to  the 
drug  problem? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  the  State  Depart- 
ment said  what  ? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  have  no  infonnation 
3  bout  an.T^lack  of  cooperation  that  caine 
from  thcTState  Department. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  State  Department 
told  us  that. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  cui-ious  thing  is  that 
the  Stnte  Department  has  advised  me 
that  each  of  the  coimtries  indicated  in 
the  Senator's  amendment  is  cooperat- 
ing.   

Mr.  HARTKE.  These  countries  all  havs 
progi-ams  which,  on  their  face,  show  co- 
operation, but  which  are  not  operating. 
The  countries  mentioned  in  my  amend- 
ment are  the  principal  souiTe  of  the  sup- 
ply at  the  present  time.  If  the  Senator 
has  any  information  contrary  to  that,  I 
v.ill  be  glad  to  have  it  submitted  for 
the  Record. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  have  no  information  to 
the  contrai-y  except  the  information  sup- 
plied to  me  by  the  State  Department, 
which  seems  to  be  contrary  information 
to  what  the  Senator  has  presented  heie 
today.  I  was  wondering  about  the  soui'ce 
of  the  Senator's  information. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  will  be  glad  to  have 
that  information  put  in  the  Record  be- 
cause it  will  substantiate  what  the  State 
Department  says.  The  infonnation  we 
have  is  that  the  State  Department  does 
not  deny  that  these  countries  are  the 
sources  of  the  illicit  drug  traffic,  and  I 
was. in  conversation  with  the  State  De- 
partment today.  I  do  not  have  any  inter- 
est whatsoever  in  restricting  any  coun- 
try which  is  participating — Mexico  is 
participating — and  making  a  sincere  ef- 
fort to  eliminate  the  drug  traffic. 

Mr.  Helms.  I  know  that  the  Senator's 
intentions  are  perfectly  good  and  that  is 
why  I  raise  these  questions  because  of 
the  conflict  of  infonnation  I  have  which 
is  opposed  to  the  information  the  Sen- 
ator has.  My  information/c^e  to  me 
from  the  State  Department  in  writing 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  would  be  glad  to  ha\  e 
that  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  information  pre- 
sented earlier  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (tAi.  Goldwater)  is 
substantially  the  same  as  that  presented 
by  me.  As  the  Senator  knows  Mr.  Gold- 
water  has  already  inserted  that  infor- 
mation in  the  Record.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Scott  of  Virginia » .  The  question  i.s  en 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  iMr.  Hartke). 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  na.ws 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  amiounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  iMr.  Bent- 
sen  > .  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  » Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart>,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mi-.  Holuncs>.  tlie  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes',  the  Senator 
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from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf), 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  »Mr.  Haskell),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  <  Mr.  Williams) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 
^~i^\so  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stemnis)  is  absent  be- 
causQ  of  illness. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
tMr.  Bellmon»,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Brock*,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  iMr.  Cook),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  ( Mr.  Javits  ) ,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  ( Mr.  Roth  ) ,  the 
Senators  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe,  and  Mr. 
Taft),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Dominick)  Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 


|No.  191   Lfg 

1 

YEAS— 30 

Aboiirezk 

Eagleton 

Nelson 

Allen 

Gravel 

Nunn 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Proxmire 

Bldcn 

Huddieston 

Randolph 

Burclirk 

Magnuson 

Ribicoff 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  McClellan 

Schweiker 

Cannon 

McOovern 

Talmadge 

Church 

Monioya 

Tunney 

Cranston 

Moss 

NAYS— 45 

Weicker 

Aiken 

Ervln 

Mclntyre 

BcOter 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Bartlett 

Fong 

Packwood 

BeaU 

Fulbrlght 

Pearson 

fecnnett 

Goldwater 

Pell 

Brooke 

Hansen 

Scott,  Pa. 

Bucltley 

Hathaway 

Scott.  Va. 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Sparkman 

Harry  F 

Jr.     Inouye 

Stafford 

Case 

Jackson 

Stevens 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Stevenson 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Cotton 

Mansfleld 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Mathlas 

Young 

Dole 

McClure 

Domenlci 

McGee 

NOT  VOTING- 

-25 

Bellmon 

Hnskell 

Perry 

Bentsen 

Hollings 

Roth 

Brock 

Hruska 

Saxbe 

cook 

Hughes 

Stennis 

Dominick 

Himiphrey 

Taft 

Eastland 

Javits 

Tower 

Orlffln 

Long 

WUliams 

Gurney 

Metcalf 

Hart 

Muskie 

So  Mr.  Hartke's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

THE  AZORES  AGREEMENT  AND  THE  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  speak  to  sections  7  and  8  of  the 
State  Department  Authorization  Act  re- 
lating to  a  ban  against  the  expenditure 
of  any  funds  to  carry  out  the  Azores 
agreement  with  Portugal  or  any  other 
toreign  militaiy  base  agreements  between 


the  United  States  and  any  foreign  coun- 
try where  U.S.  forces  are  to  be  stationed, 
unless  these  agreements  are  submitb«d 
to  the  Senate  for  Its  advice  and  consent. 

There  are  many  practical  reasons  why 
I  oppose  these  provisions,  having  to  do 
with  the  historic  importance  of  this  kini 
of  agreement  to  the  basic  national  se 
cuiity  interests  of  the  United  States.  Fo^ 
example,  anyone  looking  at  a  map  should 
be  able  to  see  the  strategic  importance 
of  the  Azores  in  relation  to  the  defense 
of  free  world  interests  in  the  Middle 
East  and  Mediterranean  areas. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  one  objection 
which  I  shall  address  myself  to  today  is 
the  concern  which  I  have  with  the  fun- 
damental premise  which  underlies  both 
of  these  sections.  This  is  the  idea,  as 
expressed  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee report,  that  it  is  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  not  the  President  who  is  charged 
with  the  formulation  of  foreign  policy 
and  thus  that  all  major  agreements  with 
foreign  countries  must  be  in  the  form 
of  treaties,  subject  to  Senate  approval. 

Mr.  President,  this  simply  is  a  false 
reading  of  the  intent  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  and  it  runs  counter  to  the  entire 
course  of  American  history,  as  well  as 
against  several  judicial  pronouncements 
on  the  constitutional  allotment  of  the 
foreign  policy  powers. 

To  start  with,  it  is  rather  strange  to 
consider  the  Founding  Fathers  as  having 
fTiven  the  Senate  such  unique  powers  over 
the  destiny  of  foreign  affairs  when  the 
framers  recognized  so  clearly  that  the 
Senate,  at  that  time,  was  created  as  the 
chamber  of  repi-esentatives  of  the  State 
legislatures,  while  it  was  the  President 
who  was  conceived  of  as  "the  representa- 
tive of  the  entire  people — the  guardian 
of  his  c6untr>'."  As  Representative  Scott 
pointed  out  during  debate  on  legislation 
creating  the  Department  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs during  the  first  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent "is  elected  by  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  whole  Union;  the  Senate  are 
the  Representatives  of  the  State  sover- 
eignties." 

In  the  setting  of  the  time,  with  the 
Senate  of  each  State  not  chosen  by  the 
people  but  "but  the  legislature  thereof," 
I  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
framers  would  have  vested  such  great 
responsibility  for  the  formulation  of  ex- 
ternal affairs  to  a  chamber  representative 
of  State  legislatures,  which  held  govern- 
mental power  only  over  domestic  affairs. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  face  of  this  his- 
torical fact,  which  would  appear  to  nar- 
row the  limits  of  responsibility  which 
the  framers  intended  for  the  Senate,  the 
proponents  of  sections  7  and  8  boldly  lay 
claim  to  senatorial  supremacy  in  the 
field  of  foreign  policymaking.  They  argue 
that  the  word  "treaties"  as  used  in  the 
Constitution  embraces  every  kind  of  "im- 
portant" international  agreement  and 
requires  that  all  such  agreements  be 
made  by  the  President  only  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  historical  truth  is,  however,  that 
the  Constitution  has  never  been  inter- 
preted in  'this  manner,  and  indeed  the 
management  of  foreign  affairs  could  not 
be  carried  on  if  it  had  been  so  construed. 
To  put  the  treaty  clause  In  its  proper 
perspective,  I  will  mention  that  interna- 


tional Executive  agreements  have  been 
entered  into  in  every  period  of  our  history 
as  a  nation  beginning  with  the  Second 
Congress.  During  the  first  50  years  of 
Government  imder  the  Constitution,  the 
President  entered  into  at  least  27  inter- 
national agreements  without  obtaining 
the  consent  of  the  Senate  under  the 
treaty  procedure,  and  this  figure  in- 
creased to  238  Executive  agreements  \n 
the  second  half-century  after  the  Con- 
stitution came  into  effect.  Dui-ing  the 
third  50-year  period,  917  Executive 
agreements  were  concluded  and  in  the 
period  beginning  with  1946,  5,589  Execu- 
tive agreements  were  made  by  the 
President. 

Contrary  to  the  emotional  rhetoric  of 
Presidential  critics.  99  percent  of  these 
agreements  have  received  previous  or 
subsequent  ratification  by  Congress.  For 
example,  over  1,000  of  the  present  Execu- 
tive agreements  deal  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  surplus  agricultm-al  commodities 
pursuant  to  a  Federal  statute.  Even  the 
category  of  foreign  military  base  agree- 
ments, which  are  the  concern  of  sections 
7  and  8  of  the  bill,  themselves  may  prop- 
erly be  considered  to  be  specifically  pro- 
vided for  in  the  annual  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  and  Appropria- 
tion Acts.  This  points  to  the  proper  role 
of  Congress  to  review  base  agreements 
which  should  not  be  an  attack  on  the 
President's  authority  to  enter  into  such 
agreements,  but  a  determination  by  Con- 
gress of  whether  or  not  it  shall  appropri- 
ate the  moneys  required  to  fully  imple- 
ment such  agreements.  My  basic  objec- 
tions to  sections  7  and  8  is  that  they  do 
not  primarily  involve  the  merits  of  the 
particular  agjeement,  in  fact  under  sec- 
tion 8  no  one  knows  what  country  we 
will  be  dealing  with  or  what  circum- 
stances might  necessitate  the  agreement, 
and  that  these  provisions  thereby  con- 
stitute a  direct  challenge  to  the  funda- 
mental power  of  the  President  to  ever 
enter  into  these  kinds  of  agreements  with 
any  foreign  countries  without  going 
through  the  process  of  a  treaty. 

If  this  were  true,  then  the  thousands 
of  international  executive  agreements 
which  have  been  entered  into  through- 
out our  Government  imder  the  Consti- 
tution would  all  become  illegal  and  in- 
valid. This  implication  is  ridiculous,  of 
course,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  determined  as  much 
in  the  clearest  possible  language. 

In  the  landmark  case  of  United  States 
v.  Belmont,  301  U.S.  324  (1937),  It  was 
settled  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  the 
recognition  of,  establishment  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with,  and  the  terms 
which  should  govern  dealings  with,  a 
foreign  government  are  exclusively 
within  the  President's  control  over  for- 
eign relations.  This  case  expressly  held 
that  international  agreements  on  these 
subjects  do  not  require  the  participation 
of  the  Senate,  and  in  its  ruling  the  Court 
did  not  limit  its  words  to  questions  of 
recognition  alone.  The  Court  declared: 

There  are  many  such  compacts,  of  which 
a  protocol,  a  modus  Vivendi,  a  postal  con- 
vention, and  agreements  like  that  now  im- 
der consideration  are  Illustrations. 

Louis  Henkin,  in  his  new  book  "For- 
eign Affairs  and  the  Constitution,"  con- 
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eludes  that  t^  Supreme  Court  in  the     For  the  constitutional  "primacy"  of  thi 
Belmont   decisioii  found   authority   for     President  in  this  field  has  been  recog 


executive  agi'r'ernjents  not  in  the  Presi- 
dent's exclusive^control,  of  recognition 
policy,  but  iit  Ws  broad  authority  as 
"sole  organ."  of  t^e  Nation  in  foreign 
affairs,  which  Henkin  argues  "supports 
not  only  recognitj^  but  much  if  not 
most  other  foreife* 'policy." 

A  later  decision  of  the  Supreme  Couit 
was  even  more  6i%cific  in  giving  its  ap- 
proval to  the  power  of  the  President  to 
determine  the  public  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  In 
this  case.  United  States  v.  Pi7ik.  315  U.S. 
203.  230  a942i,  the  Supreme  Court  spe- 
cifically referred  to 'an  early  treatise  by 
the  great  scholar  of  international  law, 
John  Bassett  Moore,  as  correctl>-  por- 
traying "the  historic  conception  of  the 
powers  and  responsibilities  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs."  In 
this  article,  -wfiich  I  shall  ask  to  have  zp- 
pear  ir^the  Record,  Professor  Moore  set 
forth  |piunM'oi4S  specific  examples  of 
purely  ,  executive  agreements  wliich 
Presiddits  liad 'reached  on  a  wide  range 
of  top&S^iaving  far-reaching  impor- 
tance. The  "-rfgi-eements  described  by 
Professor  Moore  and  implicitly  endorsed 
by  the  CouH'sstatement  even  included 
P2ace  agreemmts  which,  interestingly 
enough,  were  of  a  nature  remarkably 
analogous  to  the  Vietnam  cease-fire 
agreement  concluded  in  Januarj'  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon. 

Mr.  President,  in  actual  practice  no 
distinction  has  been  made  between  inter- 
national agreements  which  are  "impor- 
tant" and  those  which  do  not  meet  this 
standard,  if  it  can  be  defined  at  all.  Pi-ob- 
ably  the  single  most  authoritative  writ- 
ing on  this  subject  in  modern  times  is  the 
study  published  by  Prof.  Myers  McDougal 
in  1945,  aptly  titled  "Treaties  and 
Congressional-Executive  or  Presidential 
Agieements:  Interchangeable  Instru- 
iments  of  National  Policy,"  54  Yale  Law 
1  Joiu-nai  181, 534.  Already  then  the  promi- 
'nent  scholar  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs 
under  the  Constitution,  Professor  Mc- 
Dougal concluded  that  the  President  pos- 
sesses unquestioned  power  to  make  Ex- 
ecutive agreements  in  every  consequen- 
tial respect  equivalent  to  a  treaty.  Today, 
having  attained  a  position  of  even  higher 
eminence  in  this  area  of  constitutional 
law,  Professor  McDougal  has  WTitten  to 
me  that  he,  retains  all  of  his  previously 
expressed  convictions. 

On  January42,  he  wrote: 

It  seems  to  m»  that  our  usage  during  the 
past  twenty-fk4  years  strongly  confirms 
that  the  President's  independent  powers  over 
foreign  affairs  include  a  competence  to  make 
important  agreements  of  substantial  dura- 
tion. Certainly,  our  experience  as  a  nation 
In  an  Increasingly  dangerous  world  indicates 
that  it  Is  indispensable  that  he  have  such  a 
competence. 

Mr.  President,  the  principle  of  Presi- 
dential primacy  over  external  affairs  is 
not  a  new  one.  "What  is  really  unusual  is 
the  feeling  by  many  in  this  Cliamber  that 
it  is  the  Senate  who  possesses  supremacy 
in  tills  area.  I  will  conclude  m:  statement 
by  quoting  from  recent  opinions  by  Jus- 
tices of  the  present  Supreme  Court  which, 
in  my  opinion,  completely  contradict  the 
position  asserted  by  the  critics  of  Presi- 
dential respoiisibility  for  foreign  policy. 


President  in  this  field  has  been  recog- 
nized in  varying  ways  by  at  least  six  of 
the  sitting  Justices  of  tlie  Court. 

For  example.  Justice  Stewart  and  Jus- 
tice White  have  stated  that  the  Con- 
stitution endows  the  President  with  "a 
large  degiee  of  unshared  power  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  and  the  main- 
tenance of  our  national  defense."  New 
York  Times  Co.  v.  United  States,  403 
U.S.  729  (1971). 

Justice  Blackmun  wrote  in  the  same 
case: 

Article  II  of  the  great  document  vests  in 
the  E.\ecutive  Branch  primary  power  over 
the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  and  places  in 
that  branch  the  responsibility  for  the  Na- 
tion's safety.  Id.,  at  761. 

Justice  Marshall  believes  "it  is  beyond 
cavil  that  the  President  has  broad  pow- 
ers by  virtue  of  his  primarj'  responsibility 
for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs  and 
liis  position  as  Commander  in  Chief." 
Id.,  at  741. 

More  recently.  Justice  Rehnquist, 
joined  by  Chief  Justice  Burger  and  Jus- 
tice White,  grounded  their  opinion  in  an 
"Act  of  State  doctrine"  case  on  the 
ground  of  "the  primacy  of  the  Executive 
in  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations"  and 
"the  lead  role  of  the  executive  in  foreign 
policy."  First  National  City  Bank  v. 
Banco  Nacional  de  Cuba,  406  U.S.  759, 
767  (1972). 

In  the  face  of  such  clear  support  of 
the  distribution  of  major  foreign  policy 
responsibilities  to  the  President,  I  can- 
not understand  how  any  conunittee  of 
the  Congress  could  attempt  to  usurp 
these  powers  from  the  President  by  any- 
thing short  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. Because  of  my  belief  that  these 
provisions  are  possessed  of  a  fatal  prem- 
ise unfounded  in  the  Constitution,  I  sup- 
port the  deletion  of  both  of  these  sec- 
tions from  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  ■wiitten  by  John 
Bassett  Moore  and  cited  approvingly  by 
the  Supreme  Cotut  in  the  Pink  case  shall 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

John  Basset  Moore,   20   Political   Science 

Quarterly    385;    September    1905 

tbeatir.s  and   executive   agreements 

/.  Question  as  to  general  arbitration  treaties 

During  November  and  December,  1904.  and 
January,  1905,  there  were  signed  at  Wash- 
ington by  Mr.  Hay,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  the  ministers  of  various  other 
countries,  ten  general  treaties  of  arbitra- 
tion. The  treaties  first  concUided  were  those 
with  Prance  and  Switzerland,  which  were 
signed  on  November  1,  1904.  Then  came  trea- 
ties in  the  order  of  date  with  Portugal,  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  Spain,  Austria-Hungary.  Mex- 
ico, and  Sweden  and  Norway,  that  with 
Sweden  and  Norway  Ijeing  signed  on  January 
20.  1905.  All  these  agreements  were  duly  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate.  A  similar  treaty  was 
aftewards  signed  with  Japan;  but.  In  view 
of  the  differences  which  had  arisen  as  to  the 
instruments  previously  negotiated,  it  was 
not  transmitted  to  the  Senate. 

All  the  treaties  above  mentioned  were 
based  upon  the  same  model,  namely,  a  treaty 
of  arbitration  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  which  was  concluded  at  London,  on 
October  14.  1903.  The  signing  of  this  treaty 


was  followed  by  the  concUision  of  numerous 
conventions  between  other  European  powers 
in  precisely  similar  terms.  The  treaties  signed 
by  Mr.  Hay  varied  from  them  only  in  th? 
formal  pmrts,  the  language  defining  the  que>- 
tlons  to  be  arbitrated  and  the  modt-  of  pro- 
cedure being  precisely  the  same. 

The  substantive  clauses  of  the  American 
treaties,  like  those  of  the  Eurtipean  treatie  . 
were  embraced  in  two  articles.  Of  these,  the 
first  reads  as  follows: 

Differences  which  may  arise  of  a  legal  na- 
ture, or  relating  to  the  interpretation  o: 
treaties  existing  between  the  two  contract- 
ing parties,  and  which  it  may  not  have  been 
possible  to  settle  by  diplomao.-,  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  permanent  court  of  arbitration 
established  at  The  Hague  by  the  convention 
of  the  29th  July.  1899,  provided,  neverthe- 
less, that  they  do  not  affect  the  vital  inter- 
ests, the  Independence  or  the  honor  of  the 
two  contracting  states,  and  do  not  concern 
the  interests  of  third  parties. 

The  second  article  reads  thus: 

lu  each  indlrtdual  case  the  high  contract- 
ing parties,  before  appealing  to  the  pekroa- 
nent  court  of  arbitration,  shall  concline  a 
special  agreement  defining  clearly  the  Mat- 
ter in  dispute  and  the  scope  of  the  pot-ers 
of  the  arbitrators,  and  fixing  the  periods  for 
the  formation  of  the  arbitral  tribunal  and 
the  se\'eral  stages  of  the  procedure. 

While  the  treaties  were  pending  before  the 
Senate,  various  questions  were  raised  as  to  / 
their  probable  effect.  It  was  suggested,  among 
other  things,  that  they  might  require  the 
United  States  to  submit  to  arbitration  clatm.s 
against  some  of  the  Individual  states  of  tlie 
Union,  on  account  of  repudiated  or  unpaid 
debts.  In  order  to  obviate  this  apprehension, 
the  president  addressed  a  letter  to  Senator 
CuUom.  chairman  of  the  foreign  relations 
committee  of  the  Senate,  setting  fc«-th  his 
views  as  to  the  inadmissibility  of  such  claims 
and  giving  an  assurance  that  during  his 
administration  they  would  not  be  enter- 
tained. A  more  serious  question  afterwards 
arose. 

On  January  20.  1905.  there  «-as  signed  at 
Santo  Domingo  City,  by  Commander  A.  C 
DilUngham,  VSH.,  and  Mr.  Dawson,  the 
American  minister,  on  the  one  part,  and  by 
the  Dominican  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  on 
the  other,  a  protocol  under  which  the  United 
States  was  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  the 
Dominican  territory,  undertake  the  adjust- 
ment of  foreign  claims;  administer  the  fi- 
nances on  certain  lines,  and  assist  in  m.-uu- 
taining  order.  As  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
arrangement  should  take  effect  February  1, 
the  inference  was  widely  drawn  that  there 
existed  an  Intention  to  treat  the  protocol  as 
a  perfected  International  agreement  with- 
out submitting  it  to  the  Senate,  Such  an 
Intention  was  soon  afterwards  disclaimed 
by  the  administration;  but  the  incident  re- 
sulted in  the  raising  of  the  broad  question 
as  to  the  power  of  the  president  to  enter 
into  international  agreements  of  any  kind 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  discussion  was  soon  found  to 
involve  the  second  article  of  the  arbitration 
treaties.  By  this  article,  as  we  have  seen,  it 
was  provided  that  the  president  should  in 
each  individual  case,  before  appealing  to  the 
permanent  court  of  arbitration,  conclude  a 
V'special  agreement,"  defining  the  matter  in 
dispute  and  the  scope  of  the  arbitrators"  pow- 
ers and.  fixing  the  periods  for  the  formation 
of  the  arbitral  tribunal  and  the  several  stages 
cf  the  procedure.  As  announced  In  the  press, 
the  position  was  taken  by  senators  that  the 
"special  agreeftienf  required  in  each  case 
must  be  in  the  form  of  a  treaty,  duly  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  con- 
sent. The  president,  on  the  other  hand,  took 
the  ground  .that  the  arbitration  treaties,  il 
approved  by  the  Senate  and  afterwards 
ratified,  would  in  themselves  constitute  com- 
plete legislative  acts,  which  it  would  be  with- 
in his  powers  as  executive  to  carry  into  effect. 
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as  occasion  might  arise;  and  that,  i(  a  new 
ireaty  were  required  in  each  particular  case, 
the  general  treaties  would  fail  to  accomplish 
Their  primary  purpose  and  would  in  reality 
constitute  a  step  backward,  rather  than  a 
step  forward,  in  the  development  of  the  prac- 
tice of  international  arbitration  by  the 
United  States.  Tliese  views  the  president 
embodied  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Cullom, 
which  was  in  the  nature  of  a  protest  against 
the  position  which  senators  were  understood 
to  have  taken.  On  receiving  this  letter,  the 
Senate,  with  only  seven  dissenting  votes,  im- 
mediately amended  the  treaties  by  striking 
out  of  the  second  article  the  word  "agree- 
ment" and  substituting  for  it  the  word 
"treaty,"  so  that  it  would  be  necessary  in 
each  individual  case  before  proceeding  to 
arbitration  to  conclude  a  special  "treaty," 
defining  the  matter  in  dispute  and  the  scope 
of  the  arbitrators'  powers,  as  well  as  fixing 
the  periods  for  the  formation  of  the  tribunal 
and  the  several  stages  of  the  procedure.  When 
the  treaties  as  thus  amended  were  returned 
to  the  president,  it  was  announced  that  he 
would  not  submit  them  m  their  amended 
form  to  the  other  governments  concerned  but 
would  consider  the  action  of  the  Senate  as 
constituting  in  principle  a  disapproval  of 
tliem. 

As  the  record  stands,  issue  was  thus  Joined 
on  the  broad  question  whether  it  is  within 
the  power  of  the  president  to'  conclude  any 
"agreement,"  or  at  any  rate  any  arbitral 
agreement,  with  a  foreign  power  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  As  regards 
this  question,  the  president  appears  upon  the 
affirmative  side,  and  the  Senate  apparently 
upon  the  negative.  No  doubt,  if  the  subject 
had  been  further  discussad,  the  issue  might 
have  been  brought  within  narrower  limits. 
It  will  not  be  pretended  by  any  one  that  the 
president  can  make  any  and  every  kind  of  an 
international  agreement  without  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  Senate,  for  the  constitution  ex- 
pressly requires  that  "treaties"  shall  be  made 
by  him  "by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent" 
of  that  body,  signified  by  the  approving  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  senators  present.  On  the 
other  band,  it  can  easily  be  demonstrated 
that  the  word  "treaties,"  as  used  in  the  con- 
stitutional lariv  of  the  United  States,  does  not 
embrace  any  and  every  kind  of  international 
agreement. 

2.  The  terms  '•treaty."  "convention,' 
"protocol" 
In  diplomatic  literature,  the  words  "treaty," 
"convention,"  and  protocol"  are  all  applied, 
more  or  less  indiscriminately,  to  international 
agreements.  The  words  "convention"  and 
protocol"  are  indeed  usually  reserved  for 
agreements  of  lesser  dignity,  but  not  neces-' 
sarily  so.  In  the  Jurisprudence  of  the  United 
States,  however,  the  term  "treaty"  is  properly 
to  be  limited,  although  the  federal  statutes 
and  the  courts  do  not  always  so  confine  it,  to 
agreements  approved  by  the  Senate.  Such 
an  agreement  may  be  and  often  Is  denomi- 
nated a  "convention,"  and  perchance  might 
be  otklled  a  "protocol:"  but  it  is  also,  by  rea- 
son/of its  approval  by  the  Senate,  in  the  strict 
/  senpe  a  "treaty,"  and  possesses,  as  the  product 
of  the  treaty-making  process,  a  specific  legal 
character.  By  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  a  "treaty"  is  a  "supreme  law  of  the  y 
land,"  having  the  force  6t  an  act  of  congres- 
sional legislation  and  overriding  any  incon- 
sistent provisions  not  only  in  UW^constitu- 
tions  and  laws  of  the  various  states,  but  also 
in  prior  national  statutes.  It  is  at  once  an  In- 
ternational compact  and  a  municipal  law,  and 
in  its  latter  character  directly  binds  the 
courts  and  the  individual  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  In  this  respect  the  legal  system  of 
the  United  States  differs  from  that  of  most 
other  governments,  under  which  a  "treaty," 
although  it  represents  a  binding  internation- 
al compact,  becomes  legally  operative  upon 
courts  and  Individuals  only  when  the  legisla- 
ture adopts  it  and  enacts  it  into  law.  In  Eng- 


land, for  Instance,  an  extradition  treaty  may 
be  executed  only  where  an  act  of  Parliament 
already  exists,  or  is  passed,  to  render  It  ef- 
fective: In  the  United  States  such  a  treaty 
may  be  immediately  executed  by  virtue  of 
its  double  character  as  an  international  com- 
pact and  a  municipal  law.  By  reason  of  Its 
added  municipal  character,  a  "treaty,"  Ui  the 
United  States  has  a  superior  legal  efficacy; 
but  it  is  for  the  same  reason  peculiarly  ex- 
posed to  degradation  by  the  action  of  the 
legislature,  since  the  courts  have  held  that 
it  is,  as  a  "law,"  subject  to  abrogation  or  "re- 
peal," even  by  implication,  by  a  later  and  in- 
consistent act  of  Congress.  The  international 
obligation  may  not  be  thus  destroyed,  btit  the 
government  of  the  United  States  is  disabled 
from  performing  it. 

3.  Examples  of  purely  executive  agreements 

Such  being  the  nature  and  meaning  of  the 
term  "treaty"  in  the  Jurisprudence  of  the 
United  States,  we  find  that  the  government 
has  been  In  the  habit  of  entering  into  var- 
ious kinds  of  agreements  with  foceign  pow- 
ers without  going  through  the  process  of 
treaty-making.  The  conclusion  of  agree- 
ments between  governments,  with  more  or 
less  formality,  is  in  reality  a  matter  of  con- 
stant practice,  without  which  current  diplo- 
-matic  business  could  not  be  carried  on.  A 
question  arises  as.  to  the  right  of  an  individ- 
ual, the  treatment  of  a  vessel,  a  matter  of 
ceremonial,  or  any  of  the  thousand  and  one 
things  that  daily  occupy  the  attention  of 
foreign  offices  without  attracting  public  no- 
tice; the  governments  directly  concerned 
exchange  views  and  reach  a  conclusion  by 
which  the  difference  Is  disposed  of.  They  have 
entered  into  an  international  "agreement"; 
and  to  assert  that  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  United  States,  when  he  has  engaged 
in  routine  transactions  of  this  kind,  as  he 
has  constantly  done  since  the  foundation  of 
the  government,  has  violated  the  consti- 
tution because  he  did  not  make  a  treaty, 
would  be  to  Invite  ridicule.  Without  the 
exercise  of  such  powers  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  conduct  the  business  of  his  office. 

But,  in  addition  to  agreements  made  in 
the  transaction  of  current  business,  we  find 
that  the  executive  has  entered  into  inter- 
national agreements  of  a  more  formal  kind, 
without  resorting  to  the  treaty-making 
process. 

The  agreement  of  1817,  for  the  limitation 
of  naval  armaments  on  the  Great  Lakes,  was 
made  and  carried  Into  effect  by  the  executive, 
though  it  was  afterwards  submitted  to  the 
Senate.  By  a  protocol  signed  at  London,  De- 
cember 9,  1850,  by  Abbott  Lawrence,  Ameri- 
can minister,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
Stales,  and  by  Viscount  Palmerston,  on  the 
part  of  Great  Brltam,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
British  crown  shotild  cede  to  the  United 
States  Horseshoe  Reef  in  Lake  Erie,  and  that 
the  United  States  should  accept  it,  on  the 
conditions  of  erecting  a  lighthouse  there  and 
maintaining  no  fortifications.  On  receipt  of 
the  protocol,  Mr.  Webster,  as  secretary  of 
state,  on  January  7,  1851,  instructed  Mr. 
Lawrence  to  acquaint  the  British  government 
that  the  arrangement  was  "approved"  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  This  Mr. 
Lawrence  did  on  the  17th  of  the  succeeding 
month.  Congress  made  appropriations  for 
the  erection  of  the  light-house,  which  was 
built  in  1856.'  The  validity  of  the  title  thus 
gamed  will  hardly  be  disputed.  The  cession, 
which  the  executive  had  arranged,  having 
been  adopted  by  Congress,  the  territory  came 
completely  within  the  Jurisdiction  and  con- 
trol of  the  United  States  without  any 
"treaty."  We  hold  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by 
no  better  tenure.  Two  successive  attempts  to 
annex  them  by  treaty  having  failed,  they 
were  acquired  under  a  Joint  resolution  of 
Congress.  Texas,  also,  was  annexed  by  a  Joint 
resolution,  but,  as  it  was  at  the  same  time 
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admitted  as  a  state,  it  stands  In  a  legal  cate- 
gory distinguishable   from   that   of  Hawaii 

In  1882,  an  arrangement  was  effected  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico,  by 
means  of  an  exchange  of  notes,  for  the 
reciprocal  passage  of  troops  of  the  two  coun- 
tries across  the  border  when  in  pursuit  of 
hostile  Indians.'  On  June  25,  1890,  an  agree- 
ment, in  tlie  form  of  a  protocol,  was  entered 
Into  on  the  same  subject,  and  this  agree- 
ment was  from  time  to  time  renewed  with 
amendments.  The  federal  troops  of  the  two 
countries  were  permitted  to  cross  the  inter- 
national boundary  in  pursuit  of  certain  hos- 
tile Indians  In  the  uninhabited  and  desert 
part  of  the  line,  which  were  defined  as  "all 
points  that  are  at  least  ten  kilometers  dis- 
tant from  any  encampment  or  town  of  either 
country."  It  was  expressly  stipulated  that  no 
such  crossing  should  take  place  between  two 
certain  specified  points.  There  were  various 
other  provisions  requiring  notice  of  cross- 
ing to  be  given  if  possible,  and  permitting 
the  chastisement  of  other  bostUes  whom  the 
troops  might  chance  to  meet.- 

One    of    the   most   Important   agreements 
ever  made  by  the  executive  without  submis- 
sion  to  the  Senate  was  the  peace  protocol 
with  Spain  of  August  12,  1898.  By  this  proto- 
col provision  was  made  for  a  general  armistice 
between  the  two  countries.  This  stipulation 
was  no  doubt  wlthUi  the  powers  of  the  pres- 
ident as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  In 
time  of  war,  but  there  were  other  provisions 
of  a  different  nature  and  of  far-reaching  im- 
portance. Not  only  did  the  protocol  stipulate 
that  Spain  should  relinquish  all  claim  of  sov- 
ereignty over  and  title  to  Cuba,  and  should 
cede  to  the  United  States  Porto  Rico  and 
other  Islands  under  Spanish  sovereignty  m 
the  West  Indies  and  an  Island  in  the  Ladrones 
to  l>e  selected  by  the  United  States!  but  It 
al!3o  provided   that  Spain  should  "Immedi- 
ately evacuate"  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  other 
Spanish  Islands  In  the  West  -(Indies,  and  to 
this    end    within   ten   days   should  ^mfft^iit 
commissioners,  who  within  thirty  d^l^ere 
to  meet  commissioners  of  the  United  States 
at  Havana,  In  Cuba,  and  San  Juan,  in  Porto 
Rico,  respectively,  for  the  purpose  of  arrang- 
ing and  carrying  out  the  details  of  the  evacu- 
ation of  Cuba  and  the  adjacent  Islands.  Com- 
missioners to  negq^iete  the  definitive  peace 
were  to  meet  at  Paris  not  later  than  October 
1,  1898.  They  met  eu:cordlngly,  and,  pending 
the  negotiations  which  resulted  in  the  signa- 
ture of  the  treaty  of  peace  on  December  10, 
1898,  Porto  Rico  was  evacuated  and  the  prep- 
arations for  the  evacuation  of  Cuba  were 
proceeding.  It  may  be  said  that  the  evacua- 
tion of  Cuba  was  clearly  wlthm  the  scope 
of  the  Joint  resolution  under  which  the  pres- 
ident was  directed  to  intervene  in  Cuba,  but 
this  could  not  be  said  with  regard  to  the 
anticipatory  evacuation  of   Porto  Rico  and 
other  Spanish   islands  in  the  West  Indies, 
which  was  clearly  an  Incident  of  the  session. 
Another  remarkable  exercise  by  the  presi- 
dent alone  of  the  power  to  make  agreements 
with  foreign  countries  is  found  In  the  proto- 
col concluded  at  Peking  on  September  7, 1901, 
between  China  and  the  allied  powers  who 
had  cooperated  in  the  march  to  Peking  for 
the  relief  of  the  foreign  legations.  This  pro- 
tocol was  signed  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Rockhlll,  now  minister 
to  China,  who  was  then  acting  as  a  special 
commissioner  to  China  by  executive  appoint- 
ment alone.  It  embraced  numerous  topics, 
Includmg  reparation  by  China  for  the  murder 
of  the  German  mmister  at  Peking,  the  in- 
fictiou  of  punishment  on  the  principal  au- 
thors of  the  outrages  and  crimes  committed 
against  foreign  governments  and  their  na- 
tionals, the  prohibition  by  China  of  the  im- 
portation of  arms  and  ammunition  as  well 
as  of  the  materials  exclusively  used  for  their 
manufacture,  the  payment  to  the  allies  of 
an  Indemnity  of  450,000,000  taels,  the  consti- 
tution of  an  extraterritorial  quarter  lor  the 
use  of  the  foreign  legations  in  Peking,  the 
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temporary  occupation  by  the  powers  of  cer- 
tain points  In  order  to  keep  open  the  com- 
munication between  the  capital  and  the  sea, 
and  tindertakings  on  the  part  of  China  to 
negotiate  amendments  to  her  existing 
treaties,  to  improve  the  navigability  of  the 
Peiho  river,  and  to  transform  her  office  of 
foreign  affairs  into  a  ministry  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, which  was  to  take  precedence  over  tlie 
six  ministries  of  state.  ■ 

4.  Agreements  under  acts  of  Congress 

There  are  certain  definite  classes  of  inter- 
national agreements  which  are  made  by  the 
executive  under  acts  of  Congress.  It  is  j\ 
peculiarity  of  these  agreements  that,  so  long 
as  the  statute  under  which  they  are  conclud- 
ed stands  unrepealed,  they  have  precisely  the 
same  municipal  force  as  treaties,  being  in 
effect  laws  of  the  land.  And  sometimes  tliey 
relate  to  subjects  which  might  be  and  per- 
haps have  been  dealt  with  by  the  treaty-mak- 
ing power. 

(1)  Postal  "treaties" 
As  the  first  illustration  of  this  type  of 
agreements  we  may  take  postal  "treaties"  or 
conventions.  Originally  it  .seems  to  have  been 
supposed  that  such  agreements  niu.st  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate.  On  Marcli  6,  1844.  a 
postal  convention  was  signed  between  the 
United  States  and  New  Granada,  witii  special 
reference  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  It  was 
transmitted  by  President  Tyler  to  the  Sen- 
ate May  7,  and  on  the  13th  it  was  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanunous  con- 
sent, and  was  ordered  to  be  referred  to  the 
committee  on  foreign  relations  and  to  be 
printed  in  confidence  for  the  use  of  the 
Sentvte.  It  was  approved  without  amendment 
June  12.'  A  similar  cour.'^e  was  taken  In  other 
cases;  but  the  procedure  was  altogether 
changed  by  the  act  of  Congre&s  of  June  8, 
1872,  entitled  "An  act  to  revise,  consolidate 
and  amend  the  statutes  relating  to  the  post 
office  department."  By  section  167  oX  this  act 
it  was  provided  that,  "for  the  purpose  of 
making  better  postal  arrangements  with  for- 
eign countries,  or  to  counteract  tlieir  ad- 
verse measures  affecting  our  postal  Inter- 
course with  them, '  tlie  postmaster-general, 
"by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  ol  the 
president,"  might  "negotiate  and  conclude 
postal  treaties  or  conventions,"  and  might 
"reduce  or  increase  the  rates  of  postage  on 
mail-matter  conveyed  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  coinitries."  "■  By  section  20 
or  the  same  act.  tlie  postmaster-general  is 
required  to  transmit  a  copy  of  each  postal 
convention  concluded  with  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment to  the  secretary  of  state,  who  is  to 
furnish  a  copy  to  the  public  printer  for  pub- 
lication; but  the  proof-sheets  are  to  be  re- 
vised in  the  post  office  department.*  These 
provisions  have  since  governed  the  negoti- 
ation and  conclusion  of  postal  treaties,  and 
they  are  now  embodied  in  the  revised  stat- 
utes of  the  United  States,  as  sections  398 
and  399. 

(2)  Reciprocity  arrangements 
Another  class  of  international  agreements, 
concluded  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of 
Congress,  is  that  of  arrangements  with  for- 
eign powers  in  relation  to  commercial  reci- 
procity. Such  were  the  agreements  made  bv 
the  United  States  under  section  3  of  the  act 
of  October  1,  1890,  commonly  called  tS^ 
McKinley  act.  By  section  3  of"  this  act  the 
president  was  authorized  to  impose  dutiei  at 
certain  rates  on  specified  articles,  whenever, 
in  his  judgment,  the  duties  Imposed  by  the 
country  of  exportation  on  goods  imported 
from  the  United  States  were.  In  view  of  the 
free  admission  of  such  specific  articles  into 
the  United  States,  "reciprocally  imequal  or 
unreasonable."'  Tills  retaliatory  provision 
was  used  for  the  purpose  of  securing  recip- 
rocal    commercial    agreements    with    other 
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powers;  and  ten  such  agreements  were  in  lnv\ 
concluded  with  Austria-Hungary.  Brazil,  the 
Etominican  Republic,  Germany.  Great  Brit- 
ain, Guatemala.  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Salva- 
dor and  Spain.  Tliese  agreements  remained  in 
force  till  they  v.ere  terminated  by  section  71 
of  the  tariff  of  August  27.  1894.  generally 
known  as  the  Wilson-Gorman  act. 

The  subject  of  commercial  arrang-ement?  is 
also  provided  for  by  the  act  of  July  24.  1897. 
called  the  Dingley  act.  By  section  3  of  this 
act,  the  president  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
negotiations  witli  the  governmeftts  of  coun- 
tries exporting  to  the  United  States  certain 
specified  articles,  wit.  a  view  to  making 
commercial  agreements  "in  wliich  reciprocal 
and  equivalent  concession.?  may  be  secured 
in  f-ivor  of  the  products  and  manufactures 
of  the  United  States";  and  whenever  an 
pgreement  is  made  by  whicli  the  products  and 
nianufactvires  of  the  United  Stales  are.  in 
Vis  judgment,  admitted  on  reciprocal  and 
equivalent  ternis.  he  i^;  authorized  to  suspend 
by  proclamation  the  imposition  and  collec- 
tion of  duties  on  the  articles  in  question. 
By  section  4  of  this  act  the  president  is  also 
Authorized  to  make  certain  concessions 
v.'henever  he  sliall  have  entered  into  a  reci- 
procity treaty  witli  a  foreign  country  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
Under  tlie  third  section  of  the  act  tlie  presi- 
dent has  concluded  and  carried  into  effect 
commercial  agreements  with  Prance.  Mav 
28,  1898;  with  Portugal.  May  22.  1899,  and 
January  11.  1900;  with  Germany,  Julv  10, 
1900;  and  with  Italy,  February  8."  1900." 
{3)  Discriminating  duties,  copyriglits.  end 
trade  marks 
In  numerous  cases,  in  addition  to  those 
first  mentioned,  the  president  has  been  in- 
vested by  Congress  with  power  tlie  exercise 
of  which  has  Involved  tiie  makmg  of  formal 
or  informal  international  agreements.  As 
examples,  we  may  take  the  acts  of  March  3, 
1815;  January  7.  1821;  May  24,  1828;  June  19, 
1886;  April  4,  1888,  and  July  24,  1897,  with 
reference  to  the  svispension  of  discriminating 
duties.  The  power  tluis  vested  In  the  presi- 
dent constantly  has  been  and  stUl  is  exer- 
cised by  him,  sometimes  on  the  strength  of 
understandings  reached  by  ordUiary  corre- 
spondence, and  sometimes  on  the  strength 
of  more  formal  diplomatic  agreements. 

A  power  similar  to  tiiat  exercised  by  the 
president  with  regard  to  the  suspension  of 
discrimiating  duties  is  conferred  upon  him 
by  section  13  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891, 
amending  the  provisions  of  the  revised  stat- 
utes of  the  United  States  in  relation  to 
copyrights.  By  this  section  the  president  is 
authorized  by  his  proclamation  to  admit  the 
citizens  of  foreign  nations  to  the  privileges 
of  cop.vrlght  In  the  United  States,  either 
when  such  nations  extend  the  benefits  of 
copyright  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
on  substantially  the  same  basis  as  to  their 
own  citizens,  or  when  they  are  parties  to  a 
reciprocal  International  copyright  agreement 
to  which  the  United  States  may  at  Its  pleas- 
ure adhere.  Under  the  first  condition  the 
president,  after  exchange  of  correspondence, 
has  by  proclamation  extended  the  benefits 
of  the  law  to  citizens  of  Belgium,  Chile, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Denmark,  France.  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain,  Italy.  Mexico,  the 
Netherlands,  Portugal  and  Spain.'' 

Agreements  with  regard  to  the  protection 
of  trade  marks  have  been  concluded  by  the 
exchange  of  notes,  tinder  section  1  of  the  act 
of  March  3.  1881,  with  the  Netherlands.  Feb- 
ruary 10  and  16.  1883,  and  with  Switzerland. 
April  27  and  May  14,  1883.'  In  1894,  Mr. 
Gresham.  as  secretan,-  of  state,  declined  to 
approve  a  declaration  for  the  protection  of 
trade  marks  signed  at  Athens  by  the  Ameri- 
can minister  and  the  Greek  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs,  on  the  ground  that  a  formal  con- 
vention should  be  submitted  to  the  Senate.'" 
In  numerous  instances,  the  subject  of  pat- 
ents and  trade  marks  and  the  general  pro- 


teciio!!  of  Industrial  property  have  been 
regulated  by  treaties  duly  submitted  to  the 
Senate. 

(i)  Iiidiuil  "treaties" 

During;  tlie  first  eighty  years  of  govern- 
ment under  tlie  constitution,  agree.-nents 
witli  tlie  Indian  tribes  were  made  excluhivel  .• 
by  the  president  and  the  Senate,  in  the  ex- 
erci^e  oi  tlie  treaty-making  power.  Sin-  e 
1871,  hov.ever.  the  subject  iias  bee'i  dealt 
v.ltli  exclusive!:.-  by  the  pre.^ident  and  Con- 
tress.  This  circumstance  is  due  to  the  art 
of  Congress  of  March  3.  1871.  ■  now  incorpo- 
rated ui  section  2079  of  the  revised  statutes, 
by  whicii  it  is  expressly  provided  that  "iio 
Indian  nation  or  tribe  within  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  sliall  be  acknowledged  or 
lecofenized  as  an  independent  nation,  tribe,  or 
power  witli  wliom  the  United  States  may  con- 
tract by  treaty."  Previously  to  this  statute, 
ihe  president,  by  the  act  of  July  5.  1862.  - 
nou'  embodied  in  section  2080  of  the  revised 
staitutes.  was.  whenever  the  tribal  organiza- 
tion of  any  Indian  trilie  was  in  actual  hos- 
tility to  the  United  States,  authorized  by 
proclamation  to  declare  all  treaties  with  tuch 
tiibe  to  be  abrogated,  if  in  his  opinion  it 
could  be  done  oonsisientiy  with  good  iaitli 
£.nd  with  legal  and  national  obligations. 

The  passage  of  the  act  of  1871  was  strongl  ,• 
opposed  by  certain  members  of  the  House 
as  well  as  of  the  Senate,  on  the  ground  that 
ii  involved  an  infringement  of  the  treaty- 
making  power  vested  in  the  president  ei-.d 
the  latter  body.  It  was  admitted  that  if  the 
president  should  undertake  to  make  a  treatv 
with  the  Indians.  Congress  could  not  inter- 
fere with  his  doing  so,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate;  but  it  was. 
on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  Congress 
had  the  power  to  declare  whether  the  tribes 
were  independent  nations  for  the  purposes 
of  treaty-making,  and  to  render  its  declara- 
tion effective  by  refusing  to  recognize  any 
subsequent  treaties  with  them;  and  this  view 
prevailed.'  ■ 

5.  The  modus  vii-endi 

The  first  examples  given  above  of  Interna- 
tional pacts  made  by  the  president,  without 
consulting  the  Senate  were  agreements  en- 
tered into  by  him  alone,  in  tlie  exercise  of 
his  own  authority.  Tliere  is  a  well  defined 
type  of  agreement,  known  as  the  modus  Vi- 
vendi, which  has  been  regarded  as  falling 
within  the  president's  powers.  As  the  name 
indicates,  a  modus  Vivendi  is  in  its  nature  a 
temporary  or  working  arrangement,  made  in 
order  to  bridge  over  some  difficulty,  pending 
a  permanent  settlement. 

By  an  exchange  of  memoranda  and  cor- 
respondence in  April  and  June.  1885.  a  dip- 
lomatic agreement  was  entered  into  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
by  wlilcli  the  fishing  privileges  granted  tj 
American  citizens  in  Canadian  waters  by  tlie 
treaty  of  May  8.  1871.  which  would  other- 
wise have  expired  on  Jnly  1.  1885.  were  to 
continue  througiiout  the  season  of  1885.  This 
arrangement  in  no  way  affected  the  collec- 
tion of  duties  on  fish  and  fish  products  in 
the  United  States,  but  was  entered  into  by 
the  Briti.sh  government  in  consideration  oi 
the  president's  undertaking  to  recommend 
to  Congress,  on  its  assembling  in  December 
1885.  the  appointment  of  a  Joint  commission 
to  consider  the  question  of  fisheries  and 
trade  relations." 

On  February  15.  1888.  a  treaty  commonly 
known  as  the  Bayard-Cliamberlain  conven- 
tion, was  signed  at  Wa.siiington  with  a  view 
to  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  fisheries 
controversy.  This  treaty  was  in  the  following 
August  rejected  by  the  Senate:  but.  on  the 
day  on  which  it  was  signed,  a  modus  vivendi 
was  entered  into  by  the  negotiators  by  which 
a  temporary  arrangement  was  made  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  two  years.  This  arrange- 
ment was  communicated  by  the  president  to 
the  Senate,  for  its  information,  when  the 
treaty  was  submitted  for  ratification. 
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By  a  modus  Vivendi  concluded  at  Wash- 
ington on  June  15,  1891,  the  killing  of  fur 
seals  in  Bering  sea,  whether  by  American 
citizens  or  by  British  subjects,  was  sus- 
pended till  the  following  May.  This  suspen- 
sion, which  applied  only  to  that  part  of 
Bering  sea  eastward  of  the  water  line  of  de- 
marcation In  the  treaty  of  cession  of  1867, 
was  established  witV  a  view  to  the  conclusion 
of  a  treaty  for  the  [arbitration  cf  the  entire 
dispute.  Such  a  trekty  was  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

On  October  20,  1899,  a  modus  Vivendi  was 
effected  by  means  of  an  exchange  of  notes 
between  Mr.  Hay.  secretary  of  state,  and  Mr. 
Tower,  British  charg*  d"  afflaires  ad  interim 
at  Washington,  for  the  purpnjse  of  fixing  a 
provisional  boundary  between  Alaska  and 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lynn  canal.  This  agreement  remained  In 
force  till  the  boundary  question  was  defini- 
tively settled  by  the  decision  of  the  Joint 
commission  imder  the  treaty  of  January  24, 
1903. 

Protocols  of  agreement  have  on  various  oc- 
casions been  made  by  the  executive  with  a 
view  to  future  negotiations.  Protocols  of  this 
kind  were  signed  with  Costa  Rica  and  Nica- 
ragua on  December  1,  1900,  with  a  view  to 
negotiations  for  the  construction  of  an  inter- 
oceanlc  canal  by  way  of  Lake  Nicaragua. 
6.  The  settlement  o/  pecuniary  claims 

Agreements  of  another  class,  the  making 
of  which  has  been  considered  to  be  within 
the  competence  of  the  execxitlve,  are  those 
providing  for  the  settlement  of  pecuniary 
claims,  especially  of  private  individuals, 
against  foreign  governments.  Such  an  agree- 
ment the  president  no  doubt  may  in  any 
case  submit  to  the  Senate,  if  he  sees  flt  to 
do  so;  and  we  find  especially  in  former  times, 
that  this  course  was  often  taken. 
(1)  By  Treaty 

Thus,  provision  was  made  for  the  settle- 
ment of  pecuniary  claims,  either  directly  or 
by  means  of  arbitration,  under  article  vl  of 
the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  commonly 
called  the  Jay  treaty,  of  November  19,  1794, 
for  the  adjudication  of  claims  of  British 
subjects  «^ainst  the  United  States  growing 
out  of  legal  impediments  interposed  to  the 
collection  of  debts  under  the  treaty  of  peace 
of  1782-1783;  under  article  vil  of  the  same 
treaty,  for  the  adjudication  of  claims  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  against  Great 
Britain  on  account  of  violations  of  neutral 
rights  and  of  claims  of  British  subjects 
against  the  United  States  growing  out  of  fail- 
ures of  neutrarWily;  under  article  v  of  the 
convention  with  Great  Britain  of  October  20, 
1818,  for  the  arbitration  of  claims  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  against  the  British  gov- 
ernment, growing  out  of  the  carrying  away  of 
slaves  in  violation  of  article  1  of  the  treaty 
of  Ghent:  under  the  convention  with  Great 
Britain  of  February  8,  1853,  for  the  arbitral 
adjustment  of  claims  of  the  citizens  of  each 
country  against  the  government  of  the  other; 
under  the  convention  with  Great  Britain  of 
July  1,  18C3,  for  the  adjudication  of  the 
claims  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and 
the  Pudget  Sound  Agricultural  Company 
against  the  United  States;  under  articles  1-xl, 
Inclusive,  of  the  treaty  of  Washington  of  May 
8,  1871,  for  the  arbitration  of  the  "Alabama" 
claims;  under  article  xll  of  the  same  treaty 
for  the  determination  of  claims  of  citizens 
of  e.ich  country  against  the  government  of 
the  other,  other  than  the  "Alabama"  claims, 
arising  during  the  Civil  war  in  the  United 
States;  under  articles  xx-xxv.  Inclusive,  of  the 
same  treaty  for  the  arbitration  of  the  ques- 
tion what,  if  anything,  was  due  to  the  British 
government  from  the  United  States  on  ac- 
count of  the  arrangement  made  with  regard 
to  the  fisheries:  under  the  convention  of  Feb- 
ruary 8.  1896,  for  the  adjudication  of  British 
claims  against  the  United  States  growing 
out  of  the  Bering  sea  controversy;  and  un- 
der the  tripartite  convention  between  the 
United  States,  Germany  and  Great  Britain. 


of  November  7,  1899,  for  the  adjudication  of 
the  question  of  liability  for  the  payment  of 
claims  of  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  growing  out  of  the  unwar- 
ranted military  action  ol  any  of'  them  In 
Samoa. 

By  article  xxl  of  the  treaty  with  Spain  of 
October  27,  1795,  provision  was  made  for 
the  adjudication  of  claims  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  against  Spain  in  consequence 
of  the  seizure  of  their  vessels  and  cargoes 
by  subjects  of  his  Catholic  mtjesty  during 
the  then  recent  war  between  Spain  and 
Prance.  Provision  was  made  by  the  conven- 
tion of  August  11,  1802,  for  the  adjudication 
of  other  claims  of  American  citizens 
against  Spain  and  of  Spanish  subjects 
against  the  United  States;  but,  although  the 
ratifications  of  this  convention  were  after- 
wai'ds  exchanged,  it  was  never  carried  Into 
effect,  and  the  subject  to  which  it  related 
was  dealt  with  in  toe  Florida  treaty  of  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1819,  by  which  all  claims  of  the 
citizens  of  either  country  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  other  were  renounced  and 
the  United  States  undertook  (article  xl)  to 
make  satisfaction  for  the  claims  of  its  own 
citizens  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  (5,000,- 
000.  By  article  ix  of  the  same  treaty  the 
United  States  undertook  to  compensate  the 
Spanishinhabitants  of  Florida  for  injuries 
sufferea  by  the  operations  of  the  American 
army  in  that  province.  Claims  against  Spain 
arising  during  her  war  with  her  American 
colonies  were  directly  settled  by  the  Van 
Ness  convention  of  February  17,  1834.  Many 
claims  on  the  part  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  against  France  grew  out  of  the  wars 
in  which  that  country  was  involved  prior  to 
the  peace  of  Amiens.  Some  of  these  were 
settled  under  the  Indemnity  convention  of 
April  30,  1803,  which  forms  one  of  the  series 
of  treaties  relating  to  the  Louisiana  cession, 
as  part  of  the  price  of  which  certain  classes 
of  the  claims  were  assumed  and  paid  by  the 
United  States.  Subsequent  claims  against 
France,  as  well  as  certain  claims  of  France 
against  the- United  States,  were  directly 
settled  by  the  Rives  convention  of  July  4, 
1831.  A  mutual  adjustment  of  claims  by  the 
same  countries  through  a  mixed  commis- 
sion was  accomplished  under  the  convention 
of  January  15,  1880.  Claims  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  against  Denmark  originating 
in  the  Napoleonic  wars  were  directly  settled 
by  the  treaty  of  March  28,  1830,  as  likewise 
were  similar  claims  against  Naples  by  tlie 
convention  of  October  14,  1832.  Provision  was 
made  by  the  treaty  of  April  11,  1839,  for  the 
adjudication  of  claims  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  against  Mexico,  and  various 
claims  which  failed  of  adjvistment  under 
this  convention  were  assumed  and  paid  by 
the  United  States  under  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  s 

By  a  convention  of  July  4,  1868,  all  claims 
of  the  citizens  of  either  country  against  the 
other  which  had  arisen  since  the  signature 
of  the  last-named  treaty  were  submitted  to 
arbitration.  Claims  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  against  Peru  were  directly  settled  by  a 
convention  signed  at  Lima  on  March  17,  1841. 
By  a  convention  with  the  same  country  of 
December  20,  1862,  the  claims  of  the  owners 
of  the  American  vessels  "Georgiana"  and 
"Lizzie  Thompson"  against  the  government 
of  Peru  were  submitted  to  the  king  of  the 
Belgians  as  arbitrator,  but  the  claims  were 
afterwards  withdrawn  by  Mr.  Seward,  and  no 
decision  was  rendered.  A  convention  for  the 
mutual  adjustment  of  claims  as  between  the 
United  States  and  Peru  by  means  of  a  mixed 
commission  was  concluded  on  January  12, 
1863.  A  similar  convention  was  entered  into 
on  December  4,  1868.  Claims  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  against  Brazil  were  directly 
settled  by  the  convention  of  January  27,  1849. 
By  a  treaty  signed  on  February  26,  1851. 
the  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
against  Portugal  growing  out  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  brig  "General  Armstrong"  by  the 
British  at  Fayal,  in  1814.  was  submitted  to 


Louis  Napoleon  as  arbitrator.  On  September 
10.  1857,  a  convention  was  concluded  at 
Washington  for  the  adjudication  of  claims  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  against  New 
Granada,  especially  of  those  growing  out  of 
the  Panama  riot  of  1856,  and  the  powers  of 
the  commission  organized  under  this  con- 
vention were  extended  by  the  convention  of 
February  10,  1864.  In  1821,  a  quantity  of 
silver,  representing  the  proceeds  of  sales  of 
merchandise  Imported  into  Peru  by  the 
American  barque  "Macedonian"  was  forcibly 
taken  in  the  valley  of  Sltana  by  order  of 
Lord  Cochrane,  then  a  vice-admiral  in  the 
Chilean  navy.  The  claims  growing  out  of  this 
transaction  were,  under  a  convention  con- 
cluded November  10,  1858,  referred  to  the 
king  of  the  Belgians.  Numerous  claims 
against  China  were  settled  by  a  convention 
of  November  8,  1858.  By  a  convention  of  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1859,  the  claims  of  the  Umted  States 
and  Paraguay  Navigation  Company  against 
the  gifvernment  of  Paraguay  were  submitted 
to  arbitration.  A  settlement  of  all  claims  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  against  Costa 
Rica  for  injuries  to  persons  or  property  was 
effected  by  means  of  a  mixed  commission 
imder  the  convention  of  July  2,  1860. 

A  mutual  adjustment  of  claims  as  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Ecuador  was 
effected  in  a  similar  manner  under  the  con- 
vention of  November  25,  1862.  The  claim 
of  Julio  B.  Santos,  a  naturalized  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  against  the  government 
of  Ecuador,  growing  out  of  his  arrest  and 
detention  in  that  country  in  1884  and  1885. 
was  adjudicated  under  the  convention  of 
February  28,  1893,  Provision  was  made 
for  the  arbitral  settlement  of  claims  against 
Venezuela  by  the  convention  of  April  25, 
1866;  but  the  proceedings  of  the  commission 
were  set  aside  and  the  claims  retried  under 
the  convention  of  December  5.  1885.  The 
claim  against  Venezuela,  growing  out  of 
the  seizure  of  the  vessels  of  the  Venezuela 
Steam  Ttansportatlon  Company,  an  Ameri- 
can corporation,  was  settled  by  a  mixed  com- 
mission under  the  convention  of  January  19, 
1892.  By  a  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  Denmark  of  December  6,  1888, 
the  Carlos  Butterflrtd  claims,  were  sub- 
mitted to  Sir  Edward  Monson,  then  British 
minister  at  Athens,  as  arbitrator.  Under  a 
convention  between  the  United  States  and 
Chile  of  August  7,  1892,  all  claims  of  citizens 
of  either  country  against  the  government  of 
the  other,  growing  out  of  acts  committed  by 
the  civil  or  military  authorities,  were  ad- 
judicated by  means  of  a  mixed  commission. 
This  convention  was  revived  by  the  conven- 
tion of  May  24.  1897,  in  order  that  unfinished 
business  might  be  disposed  of.  We  thus  have 
thirty-nine  cases  in  which  treaties  have  been 
made  by  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  pecuniary  claims.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  In  only  twenty  cases 
were  the  claims  against  the  foreign  govern- 
ment alone.  In  fourteen  cases  there  were 
claims  against  both  governments,  and  in  five, 
claims  against  the  government  of  the  United 
States  alone;  In  other  words.  In  nineteen 
Instances  the  settlement  embraced  claims 
against  the  United  Sutes;  and,  as  the  exec- 
utive is  forbidden  to  bind  the  government  of 
the  United  States  to  the  payment  of  money  in 
the  absence  of  authority  St  law,  the  presi- 
dent has  never  undertaken  to  settle  claims 
against  the  United  States  except  by  means  of 
a  treaty,  or  by  means  of  an  agreement  con- 
cluded ad  referendum  to  Congress. 
(2)  By  Executive  Agreement 

But,  as  has  heretofore  been  poiiifed  out, 
pecuniary  claims  against  foreigrif  govern- 
ments have  constantly  been  settled  by  the 
president  and  no  question  as  to  hls\>ossession 
of  such  a  power,  apart  from  discu^ions  to  its 
possible  limitations,  appears  ever  to  have 
been  seriously  raised.  We,  therefore,  find  in 
the  books  little  that  bears  upon  the  subject; 
but,  in  at  least  one  case  in  which  a  foreign 
government  sought  to  qualify  an  agreement 
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made  with  the  President,  the  validity  and 
finality  of  his  action  were  vigorously  asserted 
bv  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

On  November  29,  1886.  Mr.  Moret,  Spanish 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  informed  Mr. 
curry,  the  American  minister  at  Madrid,  that 
the  council  ministers  had  decided  to  settle 
the  claim  of  Antonio  Maximo  Mora,  a  natvu-al- 
ized  citizen  of  the  United  States,  of  Cuban 
origin,  against  the  government  of  Spain, 
growing  out  of  the  embargo  of  his  property 
In  Cuba,  by  paying  the  sum  of  $1,500,000. 
This  sum,  said  Mr.  Moret,  was  to  be  paid  by 
a  charge  on  the  Cuban  budget;  but.  as  the 
colonial  budget  was  not  In  a  condition  to 
support  such  a  sum  at  one  time,  the  gov- 
ernment had  reserved  the  determination 
of  which  due  Information  would  be  given. 
On  December  7.  Mr.  Curry,  under  instruction 
of  his  government,  accepted  this  offer:  and  a 
clause  was  Inserted  In  the  Cuban  budget  of 
1887-88  for.  the  payment  of  the  money.  This 
budget,  however,  was  not  passed,  the  Cortes 
avoiding  action  upon  it  by  renewing  the  ap- 
propriations of  the  preceding  year;  and  when, 
1888,  the  colonial  budget  for  1888-89  was  sub- 
mitted, the  provision  for  payment  was  omit- 
ted. When  Mr.  Curry  inquired  as  to  the  rea- 
son for  the  omission.  Mr.  Moret  replied  that. 
In  view  of  the  debates  which  had  taken  plaf-e 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  govern- 
ment was  convinced  that  the  Chamber  would 
not  vote  the  money  unless  the  "totality"  of 
American  claims  was  settled.  Including  those 
of  Spain  against  the  Unlt«d  States. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Moret  declared  that 
the  government  did  not  assume  to  alter  what 
had    been    agreed    on,    but    must    Judge 
when  It  would  bei  opportune  to  lay  the  matter 
Isefore  the  Cortes.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  expressed  its  confidence  that 
"the  Spanish  government  would  not  repudi- 
ate the  arrangement  which  was  deliberately 
concluded  In  its  name  and  by  its  authority." 
Neverthelees,  in  consequence  of  the  opposi- 
tion manifested  in  the  Cortes  to  the  settle- 
ment which  had  been  made,  Mr.  Moret  was 
transferred  to  the  ministry  of  the  interior, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  ministry  of  for- 
eign affairs  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Vega  de 
Armijo.  The  latter,  in  August,   1888,  stated 
that  the  government  intended  to  satisfy,  as 
far  as  lay  In  Its  power,  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  and  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  Cortes  would  vote  the  money  If  the 
pajinent  of  the  Mora  claim  "coincided"  with 
the  payment  of  the  claims  of  Spain  against 
the  United   States.   With   reference   to   this 
statement,  Mr.  Bayard,  as  secretary  of  state, 
on  September  17.  1888,  declared  that,  so  far 
as  the  ministers  note  affirmed  "the  inviola- 
bility of  the  settlement  arrived  at  in  the  Mora 
case  and  its  removal  from  the  sphere  of  dis- 
cussion," it  was  satisfactory  and  fulfilled  "the 
expectations  that  had  been  confidently  en- 
tertained in  regard  to  the  observance  by  the 
Spanish  government  of  the  agreement  here- 
tofore concluded."  Mr.  Bayard  was  not  indis- 
posed to  include  the  "payment "  of  the  Mora 
claim  with  the  "settlement"  of  other  claims, 
if  this  could  be  done  within  a  reasonable 
time;  but  he  declared  that  the  "sum  agreed 
to  be  paid"  in  the  Mora  case  might  "fairly 
be  treated  as  a  debt  due  and  withheld  by 
Spain  from  the  United  States,  upon  which 
Interest  should  justly  be  computed  from  the 
time  the  agreement  was  concluded."  Again, 
on  December  18,  Mr.  Bayard  declared  that  the 
claim  had  been  "conclusively  adjusted  for  a 
specific  sum  and  only  awaits  payment  by  the 
Spanish   government."    Similar   ground   was 
taken  by  Blaine,  Mr.  Bayard's  successor  as 
secretary  of  state,  who  adopted  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Curry  that  by  the  settlement  "the  case 
was  raised  from  the  debatable  and  negotiable 
ground  which  it  had  previously  occupied  to 
the  height  of  an  International  compact,  bind- 
ing upon  both  governments." 

In  the  same  paper.  Mr.  Blaine  said  "that 
by  the  most  formal  and  sacred  of  interna- 


tional compacts  the  faith  and  honor  of  the 
Spanish    government"    had    been    "directly 
pledged "  to  the  payment  of  the  claim,  and 
that  the  president  was  "unwilling  to  allow 
the  execution  of  the  absolute  settlement  of 
the  Mora  case  to  be  made  dependent  upon 
the  further  settlement  of  other  claims."  In 
February.  1893,  Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  Blaine's  suc- 
cessor, referring  to  a  remark  made  by  the 
American  minister  at  Madrid  as  to  the  possi- 
ble conclusion  of  a  "convention  for  the  ad- 
justment of  the  Mora "  claim  and  the  claims 
of    Spanish    subjects    against    the    United 
States,  said:   "The  Mora  claim  has  been  re- 
garded   by    this    government    as    already    a 
liquidated  and  adjusted  claim,  only  await- 
ing an  appropriation  by  the  Spanish  Cortes 
for  its  final  payment.  I  should  not  therefore 
be    placed    in  "the    category    of    unadjusted 
claims."  Mr.  Gresham.  Mr.  Fosters  successor, 
writing  to  Mr.  Taylor,  the  American  mmister 
at  Madrid,  on  July  14.  1893.  declared  that  the 
United  States  "could  not  recognize   parlia- 
mentary difficulties  In  the  way  of  securing  an 
appropriation  for  the  Mora  claim  as  In  any 
way  relieving  Spain  from  her  distinct  and 
unconditional  obligation  to  pay  that  claim.' 
In  a  note  of  December  29,  1894,  to  the  Spanish 
minister  of  state,  Mr.  Taylor  declared  that 
the  United  States  had  reached  tht  "irrevoc- 
able conclusions. "  (1)  that,  "when  the  prop- 
osition of  settlement  was  accepted,  an  inter- 
national   convention    was    concluded,"    pre- 
cluding the  discussion  of  all  questions  but 
that   of   payment;    (2)    that   the   "uncondi- 
tional  promise  to  pay  carried  with   It  the 
obligation  to  pay  In  a  reasonable  time;  "  (3) 
that  the  United  States  would  "not  consent  " 
that  payment  should  "depend  upon  the  will- 
ingness ol  the  Cortes  to  make  the  appropria- 
tion." or  upon  the  final  adjustment  of  claims 
asserted  by  Spain  against  the  United  States. 
This  presentation  of  the  subject  was  ap- 
proved  by   Mr.   Gresham,   who.   in  reply   to 
arguments  of  the  Spanish  government  that 
the  Mora  case  was  not  "one  of  those  matters 
of   strict   justice    which    require    immediate 
reparation,"  and  that  the  agreement  to  pay 
the  claim  was  conditional  and  not  uncon- 
ditional,   reaffirmed    the    position    that    the 
agreement  was  "unconditional,"  and  further 
declared  that  all  departments  of  the  Spanish 
government  were  bound  by  It,  and  that  no 
one  department  could  nullify  it.  and  that, 
whether  the  Spanish  government  did  or  did 
not  receive  the  income  from  Mora's  estates 
was  a  question  "immaterial"  to  the  "rights " 
of  the  United  States  or  the  "obligations "  of 
Spain.  Nevertheless,  delay  in  the  pajTnent  of 
the   money  continued,  and  at  length  Con- 
gress, by  a  joint  resolution  approved  March  2. 
1895.  requested  the  president  "to  insist  upon 
the  payment  of  the  sum  agreed  upon  between 
the  governments  of  Spain  and  the  United 
States  in  liquidation  of  the  claim  of  Antonio 
Maximo    Mora    against    the    government    of 
Spain,  with  interest  from  the  time  when  the 
said  amount  should  have  been  paid  under 
the  agreement."  ••  Instructions  in  conformity 
with  the  resolution  were  sent  to  the  legation 
of  the  United  States  at  Madrid,  and  like  rep- 
resentations were  made  to  the  Spanish  min- 
ister at  Washington,   urging   an   immediate 
payment  on  account  and  an  arrangement  for 
the  early  discharge  of  the  remainder,  should 
Spain  be  unable  to  pay  the  full  amount  at 
once.  On  July  20,  1895,  the  Spanish  minister 
at  Washington  handed  to  Mr.  Olney  the  text 
of  a  resolution  of  the  council,  approv-2d  by 
the  queen  regent,  in  which  it  was  stated  that, 
"in  view  of  the  facts  shown  of  record  and  of 
the  conclusions  formulated  by  the  ministers 
and  a  sub-committee  of  reference, "  it  had 
been  decided  to  notify  the  United  States  that 
Spain,  "in  fulfilment  of  the  engagement  con- 
tracted by  the  notes  exchanged  on  the  29th 
of  November  and  the  7th  of  December,  1886," 
was  prepared  to  proceed  to  the  payment  of 
1.500.000  pesos  in  three  instalments,  the  form 
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and  date  of  pavment  to  be  determined  by 
agreements.  On  the  10th  of  the  foUowUig 
August  an  agreement,  signed  by  Mr.  Olney, 
as  secretary  of  state,  and  by  Mr.  Depuy  de 
Ldme.  Spanish  muilster.  and  by  two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  claimant  and  other  inter- 
ested persons,  was  entered  into  for  the  pay- 
ment, on  or  before  September  15.  of  1,500,000 
gold  pesos,  "in  full  discharge  and  satisfac- 
tion not  only  of  the  principal  sum  agreed  to 
be  paid,'  but  also  of  any  amount  that  might 
be  claimed  to  be  due  as  interest.  This  pay- 
ment was  duly  made.' 

The  conclusiveness  of  the  settlement  was 
thus  IWiallv  maintained,  in  spite  of  Spain'3 
contention"  that   the   agreement   should   be 
treated  as  having  been  made  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Cortes.  No  matter  what  view 
ml"ht  be  taken  of  this  contention,  the  way 
was   open   to   Spain   to   make   it,   since   the 
country  was  in  a  state  of  tranquility  and  all 
the  departments  of  the  government  were  in 
the    full    exercise    of    their    constitutional 
functions.  Had  a  dictatorship  existed  and  the 
constitutional    guarantees   been   suspended, 
the  case  would  have  been  obviously  different. 
Such  a  condition  of  things  has  often  existed 
even  in  recent  vears.  especially  in  the  coun- 
tries  of    Spanish    America,    where    interna- 
tional  agreement*  of    the    most    Important 
character  have  beeft  entered  Into  and  carried 
Into  effect  bv  the  chief  executive  in  the  exer- 
cise  of   dictatorial   powers.   Even   territorial 
questions  have  been  so  settled.  Tlie  treaty  oi 
commerce,   navigation,  boundaries  and  ex- 
tradition   between    Brazil    and    Bolivia    of 
March  27,  1867,  was  concluded  and  ratified  on 
the  part  of  Bolivia  by  the  president  ad  in- 
terim of  that  country-.  The  arbitral  agree- 
ments made  wjth  Venezuela  in  1903,  under 
which     claim/    against     that     government 
amounting  to  millions  of  dollars  were  set- 
tled,   were   ratified   and   put   mto   effect   by 
President    Castro    in    virtue    of    dictatorial 
powers.  Likewise,  the  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Dominican  Republic 
of  January  31.  1903,  for  the  settlement  of  the      ^ 
claims   of   the   San   Domingo   Improvement 
Company  and  its  allied  companies,  was  e.\e- 
cuted  and  put  into  effect  by  President  Vas- 
quez.  in  the  exercise  of  similar  powers.  From 
Mav  2,   1902,  until  July  20.  1903,  there  was 
no   congress,   the   constitutional   guarantees 
being  in  suspense  and  all  powers  being  exer- 
cised by  the  president.  In  such  cases  the  only 
authority   in  existence   is  necessarily  dealt 
with.  It  being  inadmissible  to  hold  that  the 
national  powers  and  responsibilities  are  in 
abeyance  and  cannot  be  discharged  because 
powers  ordinarily  exercised  by  one  depart- 
ment of  the  government  have  for  the  time 
being  been  assumed  by  another. 
(3)  Arbitrations  under  executive  agreements 
Not  only  is  the  power  of  the  president  to 
settle  the"  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States   agamst   foreign    governments    firmly 
established,  but  he  has  repeatedly  employed 
arbitration  for  the  purpose.  An  eminent  au- 
thority has  observed  that  this  "at  first  glance 
would  seem  to  be  an  independent  exercise 
of  the  treaty-making  power,"  but  that  "iu 
a  strict  sense  "  it  "cannot  be  so  regarded'  ; 
and    it    has    therefore    been    placed    among 
certain  acts  of   an   international   character, 
binding   the   government,   which   the   presi- 
dent mav  perform  without  the  interposition 
of  the  Senate."  '■  The  legal  theory  on  which 
such    settlements    rest    Is    simple.    Arbitra- 
tion is  in  such  cases  only  one  of  the  modes 
by  which  the  president  exercises  his  power 
to  settle  the  claims  of   individuals  against 
foreign  governments.  If.  In  the  exercise  of 
this  power,  differences  arise  which  apparent- 
ly cannot  be  directly  solved,  it  is  a  natural 
and  obvious  thing  to  submit  them  to  the 
Judgment    of    impartial    persons.    As    early 
as  September  5,  1793.  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  sec- 
retary  of   state,   when   discussing   with   the 
British  minister  the  question  of  losses  s\is- 
tained  by  vessels  unlawfully  captured  within 
American  jurisdiction,  proposed  as  a  provi- 
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slonal  measure  that  the  collector  of  customs 
of  the  particular  district  and  the  British 
consul,  "or  any  other  person  you  please," 
should  "appoint  persons  to  establish  the 
value  of  the  vessel  and  cargo."  '• 

It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to 
attempt  to  cite  all  the  cases  in  which  the 
executive  of  the  United  States  has  settled  in- 
dividual claims  against  foreign  governments 
without  reference  to  the  Senate,  but  the 
more  Important  examples  may  be  given,  in- 
cluding those  in  which  the  process  of  arbitra- 
tion has  been  employed. 

By  a  convention  signed  at  Caracas  on  May 
1 ,  1852.  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
against  Venezuela,  growing  out  of  the  seiz- 
ure of  certain  vessels,  were  settled  for  the 
sum  of  $90,000,  with  Interest  t«  date  of  pay- 
menf.  An  agreement,  concluded  seven  years 
later  (January  14,  1859).  for  the  settlement 
of  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  on 
account  of  their  expulsion  from  the  Aves 
Islands,  was  submitted  to  the  Senate,  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  remarking  that  "usually"  it 
was  "not  deemed  necessaxy  to  consult  the 
Senate  in  regard  to  similar  Instruments  re- 
lating to  private  claims  of  small  amount 
when  the  aggrieved  parties  are  satisfied  with 
their  terms,"  but  that  It  was  thought  ad- 
visable in  the  present  instance  on  account 
'^the  instability  of  the  Venezuelan  govern- 
»t.'»  By  a  protocol  signed  at  Washington 
February  17,  1903.  all  claims  of  citizens  of 
Unit^  States  against  Venezuela,  which 
not  been  previously  settled  by  diplo- 
matic agreement,  were  submitted  to  a  mixed 
commission.  The  claims,  wUh  interest. 
amounted  to  upwards  of  (81,000.000;  the 
awards  of  the  commission,  with  interest,  to 
$436,450.70.  In  connection  with  this  settle- 
ment the  non-blockading  powers  concurred 
with  the  blockading  powers,  under  agree- 
ments concluded  by  the  latter  with  Venezu- 
ela on  May  7,  1903,  In  submitting  to  The 
Hague  tribunal  the  question  whether  the 
blockading  powers  had  a  right  to  the  prefer- 
ential payment  of  their  claims. 

In  1858,  It  was^~li£reed  by  an  exchange  of 
notes  between  Mr.  Heed,  the  American  min- 
ister, and  the  Chinesesauthorities  that  a  fund 
of  600,000  taels  should  be  raised  In  China  out 
of  duties  collected  on  American  goods  and 
bottoms  at  three  treaty  ports  for  the  pay- 
ment of  American  claims.  This  agreement 
Mr.  Reed  afterwards  modified  by  concluding 
the  convention  of  November  8.  1858.  In  1884, 
the  American  minister  arranged  with  the 
^otal  of  Swatow  to  refer  to  two  of  the  for- 
eign consuls  at  that  port  the  claim  of  an 
/American  citizen,  named  Ashmore,  for  In- 
juries to  a  fishery  by  native  trespassers  In 
1872." 

On  May  4,  1864,  the  American  minister  in 
Salvador  agreed  with  the  government  of  that 
country  for  the  arbitration  of  the  claim  of 
an  American  citizen,  named  Savage,  against 
Salvador  on  account  of  losses  In  connection 
with  the  exportation  of  a  quantity  of  gun- 
>>- powder."  By  a  protocol,  signed  at  Washing- 
ton, December  19,  1901.  the  claims  of  the 
Salvador  Commercial  Company  and  other 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  stockholders 
In  the  Salvadorian  corporation  styled  "El 
Trtunfo  Company.  Limited,"  were  submitted 
to  a  mixed  commission  composed  of  the  chief 
Justice  of  Canada,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  a  citizen  of  Salvador.  An  award 
was  made  In  favor  of  the  United  States  for 
$523,178.64.^ 

By  a  protocol,  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
March  14,  1870,  it  was  agreed  to  submit  to  the 
British  minister  at  Washington,  as  arbitrator, 
the  claims  of  the  owners  of  the  American 
whaling  ship  "Canada"  and  her  cargo  against 
the  government  of  Brazil  because  of  losses 
Inciirred,  as  it  was  alleged  by  the  Illegal  In- 
terference of  Brazilian  officials  with  the  mas- 
ter of  the  vessel  when  he  was  attempting  to 
pull  her  off  a  reef.  An  award  was  rendered 
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in  favor  of  the  United  States  for  the  sum  of 
$100,740.04.3  By  another  protocol,  sigiSed  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  September  6,  1902,  the  claim 
of  the  owners  of  an  American  vessel  against 
the  government  of  Brazil,  for  indemnity  for 
damages  inflicted  on  the  vessel  and  her  long 
boat  by  the  firing  of  Brazilian  soldiers  and 
by  her  detention  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  arbitration  of  the  minister  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  at  Washington. 

By  an  exchange  of  corre.spondence  in  1870, 
it  was  left  to  arbitrators  to  assess  the  dam- 
ages in  the  claim  of  the  American  steamer 
"Lloyd  Asplnwall"  against  the  government  of 
Spain  on  account  of  the  seizure  and  deten- 
tion of  the  vessel  by  the  Spanish  authorities 
In  Cuba.  By  a  similar  agreement  in  1885,  the 
claims  growing  out  of  the  seizure  of  the 
American  barque  "Masonic"  by  the  Spanish 
authorities  at  Manila  was  referred  to  Baron 
Blanc.  Italian  minister  at  Madrid.  But  far 
more  Important  than  these  was  the  agree- 
ment effected  at  Madrid  by  an  exchange  of 
notes  on  February  11-12,  1871,  under  which 
all  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
against  the  government  of  Spain,  for  wrongs 
and  injuries  committed  against  their  per- 
sons and  property  by  the  authorities  of  Spain 
in  Cuba  since  the  commencerhent  of  the 
insurrection  in  1868,  were  submitted  to  a 
mixed  commission,  consisting  of  two  arbi- 
trators and  an  umpire.  These  claims  Involved 
questions  of  great  International  Importance, 
Including  the  validity  of  decrees  of  the 
Spanish  government  and  of  legal  proceedings 
against  l)oth  persons  and  property  in  Cuba. 
Questions  analogous  to  those  Involved  In  the 
"Vlrginius"  case  eventually  came  before  the 
commission,  as  well  as  many  questions  of 
nationality  or  citizenship.  The  commission 
remained  In  existence  more  than  ten  years. 
It  adjourned  Decern twr  27,  1882,  and  the  last 
awards  of  the  umpire  were  filed  on  February 
22.  1883.  The  amount  of  the  claims  presented 
to  the  commission  was  more  than  $30,000,000, 
exclusive  of  Interest.  The  total  sum  awrtrded 
was  $1,293,450.55.  Immediately  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  agreement.  Congress  appropri- 
ated $15,000  for  the  United  States'  share  of 
the  expen.ses.  Appropriations  were  thereafter 
regularly  made  for  the  same  purpose,  the 
whole  amount  contributed  by  the  United 
States  being  $126,324.59.« 

The  seizure  and  detention  of  the  AnJerl- 
can  steamer  "Montijo"  in  Colombia,  in ^871, 
gave  rise  to  claims  against  that  governmfent. 
These  claims  involved  various  Important 
questions.  Including  that  of  the  liability  of 
a  government  for  the  acts  of  Insurgents. 
They  were  submitted  to  arbitration  under 
a  protocol  signed  at  Bogota,  August  17,  1874, 
and  an  award  was  rendered  In  favor  of  the 
United  States.* 

On  several  occasions  claims  against  Haytt 
have  been  settled  In  a  similar  manner.  The 
award  of  the  arbitrator  In  the  cases  of  Pel- 
letler  and  Lazare  under  the  protocol  signed 
at  Washington,  May  28,  1884,  was  not  en- 
forced, because  in  the  case  of  Pelletler  the 
arbitrator  misconstrued  his  power,  and  In 
the  case  of  Lazare,  as  It  was  alleged,  he  did 
not  have  the  benefit  of  certain  Important 
evidence.  By  an  exchange  of  correspondence 
at  Port  au  Prince,  In  1885,  the  American 
minister  arranged  for  the  adjustment  by  a 
mixed  commission  of  claims  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  against  the  government 
of  Haytl  growing  out  of  riots  at  Port  au 
Prince.  The  claims  were  of  small  amount.'* 
In  the  case  of  C.  A.  Van  Bokkelen,  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  against  Haytl,  growing 
out  of  his  imprisonment  and  detention  in 
violation  of  treaty  rights,  an  award  was 
rendered  In  favor  of  the  United  States  under 
a  protocol  signed  at  Washington,  on  May 
24,  1888,  by  the  sum  of  $60,000."  The  claim 
of  certain  citizens  of  the  United  States 
against  the  government  of  Haytl.  on  account 
of  the  seizure  and  sale  of  their  goods,  was 
adjusted  in  a  similar  manner  under  a  pro- 
tocol signed  at  Washington  on  October  18, 


1899.  The  arbitrator,  the  Hon.  WUliam  R. 
Day,  rendered  an  award  In  favor  of  the 
claimant  for  $23,000.'-» 

The  claims  of  two  American  citizens, 
named  Oberlander  and  Messenger,  against 
the  government  of  Mexico  were  disposed  of 
by  arbitration  under  a  protocol  signed  on 
March  2,  1897,  by  Mr.  Olney,  secretary  of 
state,  and  Mr.  Romero,  Mexican  minister." 
Under  a  protocol  concludcJ  on  May  22,  1902, 
the  claim  of  the  Pious  Fund  of  the  Califor- 
nlas  was  referred  to  The  Hague  tribunal, 
which  decided  that  Mexico  should  pay  to  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  $1,420,682.67,  and 
In  each  succeeding  year  in  perpetuity  the 
sum  of  $43,050.99,  In  money  having  leg^ 
currency  In  Mexico.™ 

Under  a  protocol  signed  at  Washington, 
February  23,  1900,  a  claim  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  named  May,  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  Guatemala,  for  a  debt  alleged 
to  be  due  him  under  certain  railway  con- 
struction contracts  with  that  goveriuxient 
and  for  damages  caused  by  the  Guatemalan 
civil  and  military  authorities,  was  submitted 
to  the  British  minister  In  Central  America, 
who  awarded  the  claimant  $143,750.73.^' 

Claims  against  Nicaragua  of  small  amount 
were  submitted  to  arbitration  under  a  proto- 
col signed  at  Washington,  on  March  22, 
1900.=-  So,  by  a"  protocol  signed  at  Wash- 
ii^ton,  on  May  17,  1898,  the  claim  of  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  against  Peru  was 
referred  to  the  chief  justice  of  Canada.  In 
1897,  the  complaint  of  E.  V.  Kellett,  United 
States  vice-consul  general  In  Slam,  on  ac- 
count of  an  assault  committed  upon  him  by 
soldiers  of  that  government,  was  disposed 
of  by  a  joint  commission."  In  the  same  year 
the  claim  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
against  the  Siamese  government,  growing  out 
of  breaches  by  the  latter  of  an  agreement 
for  the  working  of  the  teak  forests,  was  sub- 
mitted, under  a  protocol  signed  at  Bang- 
kok, July  26,  1897,  to  the  governor  of  the 
Straits  Settlement,  by  whom  an  award  was 
rendered  In  favor  of  the  United  States  for 
$200,000  In  gold.^<  Certain  claims  against 
Chile  were  directly  settled  by  an  agreement 
concluded  on  May  24,  1897.  By  an  agreement 
with  Russia,  signed  September  8,  1900,  vari- 
ous claims  for  the  detention  of  American 
sealing  vessels  by  Russian  cruisers  were  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration.  The  submission  in- 
volved important  questions  as  to  marine 
jurisdiction. 

One  of  the  mpst  Interesting  of  the 
arbitrations  of  the  United  States  under  exec- 
utive agreements,  is  that  relating  to  the  De- 
lagoa  Bay  railway,  under  a  protocol  between 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Portu- 
gal, signed  at  Berne  on  June  13,  1891.  The 
railway  was  constructed  under  a  concession 
originally  granted  to  an  American  citizen 
named  McMurdo.  McMurdo  transferred  his 
concession  to  a  Portugruese  company,  which 
was  in  turn  financed  by  an  English  company. 
The  taking  possession  of  the  railway  by  the 
Portuguese  government  In  1889  gave  rise  to 
Interesting  and  complicated  questions  as  to 
the  rights  of  McMurdo  as  well  as  of  the  Eng- 
lish Investors.  Both  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  Intervened  for  the  protection 
of  the  Interests  of  their  respective  citizens, 
and,  on  the  demand  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  supported  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, the  case  was  referred  to  three  Swiss 
jurists,  who,  in  1899,  rendered  an  award  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
for  the  sum  of  $4,670,000. 

On  several  occasions  claims  against  the 
Dominican  Republic  have  been  settled  under 
executive  agreements.  In  1898  an  American 
engineer,  acting  under  such  an  agreement, 
rendered  an  award  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  for  $74,411.17,  with  interest  at  six  per 
cent  for  two  and  a  half  years,  on  account  of 
the  seizure  of  the  Ozama  bridge^ by  the  Do- 
minican government.  On  Aprl»  30,  1904,  an 
award  was  made  by  arbitrators  of  the  sum  of 
$215,812,  on  account  of  arms,  ammunition 
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and  other  turticles  furnished  by  the  firm  of 
Sala  &  Company  to  the  Dominican  govern- 
ment while  General  Heureaux  was  president. 
The  arbitral  proceeding  was  conducted  under 
a  convenUon  signed  on  April  28,  1902. 

By  a  protocol  signed  at  Santo  Domingo 
City.  January  31,  1903,  provision  was  made 
for  submitting  to  a  mixed  commission  the 
question  of  the  terms  on  which  the  Do- 
minican government  should  pay  the  siun  of 
$4,500,000,  which  that  government  had  agreed 
to  pay  In  consideration  of  the  cession  to  it 
of  all  accounts,  claims  and  properties  of  the 
San  Domingo  Improvement  Company  and  its 
aUied  companies,  including  their  rights  in 
the  railway  from  Puerto  PUta  to  Santiago, 
and  in  settlement  of  ail  differences,  as  weU 
as  in  consideration  of  the  relinquishment  by 
the  Improvement  Company  of  Its  right  to  col- 
lect the  revenues  at  all  the  ports  of  the 
republic.  The  protocol  expressly  required  the 
arbitrators  to  fix  the  mode  In  which  the 
monevs  to  be  paid  under  it  should  be  col- 
lected. By  the  award  rendered  on  July  14. 
1904,  It  was  decreed  that  the  moneys  should 
be  paid  In  certain  monthly  InstaUments,  and 
that,  m  case  of  dcfavUt,  It  should  be  coUected 
at  certain  Dominican  ports  by  an  agent  to  be 
appointed  by  the  United  States. 

It  thus  appears  that.  If  we  include  only  the 
more  formal  settlements,  there  have  been 
thirty-one  cases  In  which  claims  against 
foreign  governments  have  been  settled  by 
executive  agreement,  and  that  twenty-seven 
arbitrationB  have  been  held  under  such  agree- 
ments as  against  nineteen  under  treaties. 
where  the  settlement  embraced  claims 
against  the  foreign  government  alone  and 
not  against  the  United  States. 

In  oonnecUon  with  the  arbitration  under 
the  protocol  with  the  Dominican  Republic  of 
January  31,  1903.  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
on  various  occasions  the  customs  or  other 
specific  revenues  of  foreign  countries  have 
been  pledged  for  the  payment  of  American 
claims.*  Provision  has  also  been  made  in 
certain  cases  for  the  direct  collection  of  such 
revenues.  In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the 
local  government  to  make  the  stipulated  pay- 
ments; but,  as  the  cases  in  which  such  an 
arrangement  has  been  necessary  have  been 
comparatively  Infrequent  at  any  rate  In  the 
experience  of  the  United  States  In  such  mat- 
ters, it  U  proper  to  refer  particularly  to  cer- 
tain precedents  In  which  the  subject  has  been 
either  discussed  or  practically  dealt  with. 

In  1880,  the  Venezuelan  government  ap- 
pealed to  the  United  States  for  Its  Interposi- 
tion In  difficulties  which  had  arisen  between 
Venezuela  and  Prance,  because  the  former 
government  had  fallen  into  arrears  in  pay- 
ments due  to  the  latter  on  the  settlement  of 
claims  against  Venezuela  effected  In  1864.  As 
it  was  represented  that  there  was  danger  that 
France  would  Institute  a  blockade  of  Vene- 
zuelan ports  and  take  possession  of  the  cus- 
tom houses  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the 
money,  and  as  there  were  conflicting  claims 
as  to  preference  among  foreign  creditors, 
Venezuela  proposed  to  deliver  certain  month- 
ly sums  to  the  government  of  the  United 
SUtes,  which  was  to  distribute  the  money 
among  all  the  foreign  creditors.  Mr.  Evarts, 
who  was  then  secretary  of  state,  intimated 
that  the  proposal  would  be  favorably  enter- 
tained if  it  should  prove  to  be  acceptable  to 
all  the  creditor  governments.  Subsequently, 
no  arrangement  having  been  effected,  Mr. 
Evarts'  successor,  Mr.  Blaine,  acting  In  th» 
name  of  the  president.  Instructed  the  Amer- 
ican minister  at  Paris  to  suggest  that  the 
United  States  would  place  an  agent  In  Cara- 
cas to  receive  such  monthly  sums  from  Vene- 
~  zuela  as  might  be  agreed  vipon  and  distribute 
them  among  the  creditor  nations,  and  that, 
in  case  the  Venezuelan  government  should 
default  for  more  than  three  months  in  the 
regular  Instalments,  the  agent  appointed  by 
the  United  States  should  be  authorized  to 
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take  charge  of  the  custom  houses  at  La- 
guayra  and  Puerto  Cabello,  and  reserve  from 
the  monthly  receipts  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay 
the  stipulated  amounts,  with  ten  percent 
additional,  handing  over  to  the  authorized 
agent  of  the  Venezuelan  government  all  the 
remainder  collected. 

It  was,  said^l£_Blaine,  the  judgment  of  the 
president  that  an  arrangement  of  this  kind 
would  give  all  reasonable  security  to  each  of 
the  creditor  nations.'"  The  French  govern- 
ment afterwards  arranged  its  differences  di- 
rectly with  the  Venezuelan  government,  and 
the  proposal  of  the  United  States  was  not 
cnrried  into  effect. 

An  actual  \an-angement,  to  which  the 
United  Statesjjs  a  party,  lor  the  collection 
.  f  monevs  fi^iN^a  foreign  government  by 
means  of  the  sb^estration  of  custom 
duties,  is  that  effect^  by  the  protocol  be- 
tween China  and  the  allied  powers,  which 
was  signed  at  Peking,  Septeng>er  7,  1901.  By 
this  protocol,  China  agreed  to  pay  to  the 
allied  powers,  one  of  which  was  the  United 
States,  an  indemnity  of  450,000,000  taels,  to 
cover  the  claims  of  governments,  companies 
or  societies  and  private  Individuals.  For  th* 
collection  of  this  debt  a  commission  of 
bankers  was  created  on  which  each  of  the 
foreign  powers  is  represented  by  a  delegate, 
and  specific  revenues  are  assigned  for  the 
ptiyment  of  the  debt.  These  revenues  em- 
brace ( 1 )  the  balance  of  the  revenues  of  the 
imperial  maritime  customs  (the  foreign 
service  under  Sir  Robert  Hart),  after  pay- 
ment of  the  amounts  previously  pledged  a-s 
security  for  prior  loans;  (2)  the  revenues  of 
the  native  customs,  which  are  administered 
in  the  open  ports  by  the  imperial  maritime 
customs;  and  (3)  the  total  revenues  of  the 
salt  gabelle,  exclusive  of  the  portion  pre- 
viously set  aside  for  other  foreign  loans. 

A   still   later   example,   which   Is  specially 
interesting   because   it  substanUally   carries 
out   In  Venezuela  under  another  form   the 
proposal  made  by  the  United  States  In  1881, 
is   that   of   the   settlement   with   Venezuela 
under  the   agreements  signed   at   Washing- 
ton  in   1903,  among   which   is  the   protocol 
between  the  United  States  and  Venezuela  of 
February   17  in  that  year.  By  Article  V   of 
this    protocol,    following    the    stipulations 
made  in  tiie  other  agreement,  it  Is  provided 
that   the   Venezuelan  government   shall   set 
apart  In  each   month,   for  the  payment  of 
claims,  thirty  per  cent  of  the  customs  rev- 
enues of  Laguayra  and  Puerto  Cabello,  and 
that.   In   case   of  failure   to  carry  out   this 
stipulation,  "Belgian  officials  shall  be  placed 
in  charge  of  the  customs  of  tiie  two  ports. 
and  shall  administer  them  \mUl  the  liabil- 
ities of  the  Venezuelan  government  in  re- 
spect of  the  above  claims  shall  have  been 
discharged."  These  precedents  directly  sus- 
tain the  protocol  with  the  Dominican  Re- 
public of  January  31.  1903,  and  the  award 
of  the  arbitrators  thereunder. 
7.   Ej^ecutive  enforcement   of  statutes   and 
treaties 
In  view  of  what  has  been  set  forth.  It  is 
evident  that  the  position  that  the  president 
can  make  no  agreement  vrith  a  foreign  power, 
except  In  the  form  of  a  treaty  approved  by 
the  Senat*.  cannot  be  maintained;  and  that, 
if    he    had    consented    to    be    deprived,    by 
amendment  of   the   arbitration   treaties,   of 
the  right  to  agree  to  the  submission  of  any 
question   whatsoever   theretinder   except   by 
means  of  a  new  treaty,  he  would  have  waived 
the  exercise  of  a  power  which  he  has  con- 
stantly  used.   If   the   Senate   had   amended 
the    treaties   by    Inserting,    after    the    word 
"agreement,"  the  words  "or  treaty,"  the  issue 
would  have  been  more  correctly  drawn;  but 
it  must   In   fairness  be  admitted  that  this 
would  not  have  accomplished  the  Senate's 
object  In  assuring  to  itself  an  opportunity 
to  exercise  Its  judgment  upon  the  propriety 
of  executive  action  In  each  particular  case. 
It  should  also.  In  fairness,  be  admitted  that 
they  go  too  fpr  who  assert  that  the  Senate, 


in  amending  the  treaties,  committed  an  act 
that  was  not  legally  Justifiable.  The  law  of 
the  constitution  is  not  more  to  be  found 
In  the  letter  of  that  instrument  than  in  the 
practice  under  it.  and  the  Senate  has  from 
the  foundation  of  the  government  exercised 
the  power  of  amending  treaties.  It  has  con- 
stantly given  its  "advice  and  consent"  m  that 
form.  The  practical  question  to  be  considered, 
so  far  as  arbitration  is  concerned,  is  whether 
a  general  treaty  might  not  be  put  Into  such 
form  that  the  Senate  would  approve  it  with- 
out requiring  each  case  actually  submitted 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  new  treaty,  so 
that  the  formulation  of  the  issue  to  l>e  de- 
termined by  arbitrators  and  of  the  periods 
\rithin  which  they  were  to  act  might  be 
treated  merely  as  a  matter  of  procedure  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  executive. 

To  assert,  as  an  abstract  proposition,  that 
the  Senate  cannot,  without  alxlicatlng  its 
constitutional  functions,  approve  a  general 
arbitration  treaty  in  such  a  form,  would  be 
to  claim  for  it  a  more  extensive  supervision 
of  executive  action  than  is  enjoyed  by  other 
parliamentary  bodies  which  have  a  voice  in 
the  making  of  treaties.  By  article  8  of  the 
constitutional  law  of  France  of  July  16,  1875, 
it  is  provided  that  "treaties  of  peace  and  of 
commerce,  treaties  which  involve  the  finances 
of  the  state,  those  relating  to  the  persons 
and  property  of  French  citiswns  in  foreign 
countries,  shall  become  definitive  only  after 
having  been  voted  by  the  two  chambers."" 
The  constitutions  of  other  countries  contain 
similar  or  analogous  clauses.  And  yet  the 
Anglo-French  arbitration  treaty,  on  which 
the  American  treaties  were  modelled,  was 
approved  by  the  French  chambers;  and  it  is 
believed  that  In  no  case  was  any  parliamen- 
tary difficulty  created  in  carrying  Into  effect 
Vie  other  European  treaties.  Nothing  there- 
fore can  be  drawn  from  the  constitutional  . 
law  and  practice  of  other  countries  to  sup-  Jl 
port  the  proposition  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  cannot  legally  approve  any 
general  arbitration  treaty  in  such  a  form 
that  It  can  be  executed  wlthotit  making  sub- 
sequent special  treaties.  The  Hagxje  conven- 
tion, which  was  approved  by  the  Senate,  has 
so  far  been  carried  Into  effect  by  the  presi- 
dent by  special  executive  agreements,  but 
the  only  questions  so  submitted  have  related 
to  pecuniary  claims  against  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

It  may  be  affirmed  that  in  the  execution 
of  every  law  the  executive  Is  invested  with 
more  or  less  discretion,  and  in  some  cases 
the  powers  thus  committed  to  him  have  been 
of  a  very  sweeping  character.  For  example, 
by  the  act  of  June  4,  1794.  the  president  was 
authorized,  during  a  certain  period  when 
Congress  was  not  In  session,  to  lay  an  em- 
bargo on  ships  in  American  ports,  "whenever, 
in  his  opinion,  public  safety  shall  so  re- 
quire."-'-'' 

By  the  act  of  June  13.  1798,  suspeudin't 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  France,  the  president  was  cv- 
thorized  to  restore  such  intercourse  In  cf.se 
France  should,  before  the  next  session  of 
Congress,  "clearly  disavow"  and  "refrain  from 
aggressions,  depredations  and  hostilities" 
which  she  had  encouraged  and  maintained 
against  the  vessels  and  other  property  of 
American  citizeiis.  and  should  also  acknowl- 
edge the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  be 
considered  as  neutral  in  the  then  existing 
European  war.""'  By  the  act  of  December  19, 
1806,  the  president  was  authorized  to  sus- 
pend the  operation  of  the  non-importation 
act.  "if  in  his  Judgment  the  public  interest 
should  require  it." "  Similar  powers  were 
conferred  on  the  president  by  the  non-inter- 
coiu-se  acts  of  March  1,  1809,  and  May  1, 
1810."  Power  has  also  repeatedly  been  con- 
ferred upon  the  president  to  suspend  the 
imposition  of  discriminating  duties.  In  case 
he  should  be  satisfied  that  the  discriminat- 
ing or  countervailing  duties  of  other  foreign 
nations  had  been  so  modified  as  not  to 
operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  United 
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Siates.'=  By  the  act  of  March  23.  1879,  the 
president  was  authorized  to  suspend  the 
jvidiclal  functions  of  United  States  consuls 
In  Egypt  whenever  he  should  receive  satis- 
factory Information  that  tribunals  compe- 
tent to  render  impartial  justice  had  been 
or^-anized  there.'  Under  the  act  commonly 
known  as  the  civil  service  law.  wide  discre- 
tionary powers  were  committed  to  the 
president. 

The  validity  of  legislation  of  this  character 
has  repeatedly  been  affirmed,  one  of  the  later 
instances  being  the  action  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  in  sustaining  the 
constitutionality  oi  section  3  of  the  tariff 
act  of  October  1.  1890.  by  which,  as  has  here- 
tofore been  seen,  tlie  president  was  em- 
powered to  Impose  certain  duties  on  various 
articles  imported  from  foreign  countries  in 
case  he  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  duties 
charged  in  such  countries  on  products  of  the 
United  States  were  "reciprocally  unequal 
and  unreasonable."  "  It  was  contended  that 
this  section  was  luiconstitutional,  as  dele- 
gating to  the  president  both  legislative  and 
treaty-making  powers.  The  court,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  subject,  de- 
cided that  the  section  was  constitutional, 
holding  that  it  merely  made  the  president 
the  'agent  of  the  law-making  department 
to  ascertain  and  declare  the  event  upon 
which  the  expressed  will  was  to  take  effect." 
It  is  true  that  the  court  in  another  place 
spoke  of  the  Imposition  of  duties  being  re- 
quired when  the  president  ascertained  the 
existence  of  a  "particular  fact;"  but  it  is 
obvious  that  under  the  statute  the  so-called 
"fact"  was  the  declaration  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  opinlMi  that.  ii\  his  judgment, 
the  duties  Imposed  were  "reciprocally  un- 
equal and  unreasonable."  The  luiconstitu- 
ilonallty  of  an  act  of  Congress  is  a  fact,  after 
the  covtrt  has  announced  if.  but  prior  to 
such  announcement  the  question  whether 
the  act  Is  unconstitutional  iiivolves  not  the 
ascertainment  of  a  fact  bwit  the  exercise  of 
Judgment.  In  no  other  sense  was  the  presi- 
dent's declaration  that  certain  duties  were 
"reciprocally  unequal  and  unreasonable  '  the 
declaration  of  a  fact. 
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AMENDMENT    NO.    213 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk.  I  ask 
that  the  name  of  Senator  Biden,  of 
Delaware,  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  and 
that  it  be  called  up  and  made  the  pend- 
ins;  bu.^iness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered  and  the 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  -in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

NINETY-DAY    FREEZE 

Section  — .  The  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
of  1970  is  amended  by  in.serting  after  section 
203  the  following  new  section: 

"203A. 

"(a»  Immediately  upon  the  enactment  of 
this  section,  the  President  shall  Issue  an 
Older  to  establish  a  ceiling  on  prices,  rents, 
wages,  salaries,  interest  rates,  and  dividends 
for  a  period  of  90  days  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section,  at  levels  not  greater 
than  the  highest  levels  pertaining  to  a  sub- 
stantial volume  of  actual  transactions  by 
each  busUiess  enterprise  or  other  person  dur- 
ing the  thirty-day  period  ending  June  4, 
1973.  for  like  or  similar  commodities,  serv- 
ices, or  transfers,  or,  if  no  transactions  oc- 
curred during  such  period,  then  the  highest 
applicable  level  In  the  nearest  preceding 
thirty-day  period. 

"(b)  The  ceiling  on  prices  required  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  applicable  to  all  re- 
tail prices  and  to  wholesale  prices  for 
hnished  or  processed  goods  and  services  and 
to  such  additional  prices  as  the  President 
deems  necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
this  Acj^ 


"(c)  The  celling  on  Interest  rates  required 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  applicable  to 
Interest  rates  on  mortgage  loans  for  single 
or  multi-family  dwellings,  Installment  or 
non-installment  consumer  credit  loans,  loans 
to  family-sized  farms  for  farm  production  or 
capital  improvement,  loans  to  small  busi- 
ness concerns  as  defined  under  section  3  of 
the  Small  Business  Act,  and  such  additional 
interest  rates  as  the  President  deems  neces- 
sary to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  The  President  shall  by  order  require 
reductions  in  the  ceiling  with  respect  to  par- 
ticular  prices,  rents,  or  interest  rates  when- 
ever the  President  determines  such  reduc- 
tions are  necessary  to 

"(1)  rescind  price,  rent  or  Interest  rate 
increases  since  January  11.  1973  which  were 
ill  violation  of  the  guidelines  established 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act;  or 

"(2 1  stabilize  profits  at  the  level  realized 
during  the  period  referred  to  in  subsection 
(ai. 

"iCi  The  President  may.  by  written  order 
.stating  in  full  the  considerations  for  his 
actions,  make  such  exceptions  and  variations 
to  the  orders  required  under  this  section  as 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  gross  inequities 
piid  hardships. 

"(f)  The  President  shall,  not  later  than  90 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  section,  and 
after  consultation  with  the  Congress  and 
with  representatives  of  labor,  business,  farm- 
ers (Including  family  farmers),  and  con- 
sumers, issue  orders  and  regulations  replac- 
ing the  freeze  required  by  sihisection  (a) 
witli  a  firm,  fair  and  equitable  long-run 
control  program  to 

"(1)  stabilize  prices,  rents,  wages  and 
salaries  in  order  to  reduce  inflation;  and 

"(2)  stabilize  Interest  rates  and  corporate 
dividends  and  similar  transfers  at  levels  con- 
sistent with  orderly  economic  growth.  The 
details  of  this  program  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  at  least  30  days  prior  to  the 
date  it  is  scheduled  to  go  into  effect. 

"(gt  The  long-run  control  program  re- 
quired under  subsection  (d)  shall  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  workers  wages  have 
fallen  behind  in  the  inflationary  cycle." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  provides  a  temporary  freeze 
on  prices,  wages,  profits,  rents,  and  con- 
sumer interest  rates,  right  across  the 
board.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is 
to  pave  the  way  for  an  effective  anti- 
inflation  program  to  replace  the  present 
disastrously  ineffectual  phase  III. 

I  expect  to  call  up  this  amendment 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  preparing  some 
proposed  amendments  that  I  wish  the 
principal  sponsor  of  the  amendment 
would  consider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  As  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  knows,  and  as  he  has  often 
commented,  one  of  the  difficulties  of  tliis 
whole  effort  to  try  to  restrain  perhaps 
the  most  serious  peacetime  inflation  in 
American  history  is  the  special  problem 
that  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
last  year  wage  restraint  has  been  tmly 
remarkable.  Statistics  show  that  while 
executive  salaries  soared  and  corporate 
profits  are  reaching  all-time  highs, 
breaking  all  records,  and  while  the  cost 
of  living  has  risen  so  dramatically,  the 
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American  worker  has  less  purchasing 
power  today  than  he  had  6  months  ago, 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
aware  of  tliis  and  that  he  has  commented 
on  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  This  year  the  rise  in 
wages  has  been  less  than  last  year  and 
the  rise  in  prices  has  been  hi^,  at  an 
annual  rate  of  7.2  percent.  The  Senator 
is  correct  that  wage  earners  are  making 
less  in  terms  of  real  earnings  than  they 
were  6  months  ago,  so  they  have  been 
hurt  veiy  badly  by  this  inflation. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes.  The  Senator  will 
recall  that  at  the  time  we  worked  on  the 
resolution  in  the  Democratic  caucus, 
which  is  what  the  Senator  is  proposing, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  proposed  that  in  the  administra- 
Uoa  of  any  such  action  the  Executive 
must  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the 
average  American  worker  slipped  behind 
in  the  inflationary  cycle. 

In  any  event,  in  order  to  deal  with 
that  problem,  I  will  have  some  amend- 
ments that  I  will  suggest.  I  shall  try  to 
get  them  in  the  Recokd  tonight  so  the 
Senator  can  look  at  them. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  familiar  with 
that,  and  I  have  provided  in  my  amend- 
ment that  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  fact  that  wages  have  been  eroded 
by  inflation  and  that  this  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  when  the  control  pro- 
gram is  worked  out.  The  freeze  is  a  tem- 
porary 90-day  freeze,  and  the  purpose  is 
to  provide  an  equitable  and  much  more 
effective  system  to  hold  down  prices.  I 
hope  the  wage  adjustment  can  be  made 
after  the  freeze  is  over,  but  I  also  hope 
we  do  not  incorporate  amendment  man- 
dating a  wage  increase  of  10  percent.  I 
feel  that  if  a  catchup  were  permitted 
on  the  basis  of  the  erosion  of  money 
wages  by  inflation  we  already  have  had, 
and  taking  the  productivity  factor  into 
account,  this  would  permit  wage  guide- 
lines of  almost  10  percent  and  that  would 
gut  the  program. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  think  there  are  three 
problems  I  would  like  to  deal  with  in  my 
amendment.  First,  the  problem  of  ex- 
empting workers  earning  $3.50  an  hour 
or  less.  That  is  the  law  based  on  the 
Proxmire  amendment  which  we  passed  in 
the  extension  of  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act.  I  believe  they  should  be  exempt. 
Second,  any  increases  that  might  arise 
as  a  result  of  increases  in  the  minimum 
wage  that  deals  with  the  poorest  fac- 
tor of  the  working  people  of  America.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  the  area  that  has  been 
ravaged  the  worst  by  this  administration 
by  unfairness  in  the  administration  of 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act. 

ITiis  is  the  amendment  that  seeks  to 
deal  with  the  fact  that  the  average  work- 
ers  income  has  lagged  tragically  behind 
in  this  inflationary  cycle.  I  would  like 
that  amendment  to  deal  with  it  in  a  way 
that  does  not  refuel  inflation,  but  has 
some  catchup  possibility  for  the  workers 
of  our  country. 

Hopefully  I  will  be  presenting  those 
amendments  this  afternoon.  I  will  send 
one  to  the  Senator's  office  immediately 
and  maybe  he  will  have  a  chance  to  re- 
view the  others. 

/ 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  hope  we  can  work 
something  out  that  we  can  agree  on. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
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QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRKSinn^G  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  COMING  SUMMIT  MEETING  BE- 
TWEEN PRESIDENT  NIXON  AND 
LEONID  BREZHNEV 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  just  come  to  my  notice  at  this  mo- 
ment an  article  from  the  current  June  18, 
1973,  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
article  entitled  "A  Risky  Time  for  Bar- 
gaining," an  interview  with  Senator 
He^ry  M.  Jackson,  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  article  to  which  I  have  referred,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Washington,  (Mr. 
Jackson),  propo.ses  that  the  visit  of  Mr. 
BreiJinev,  the  Secretary  of  the  Comq^u- 
riist  Party,  be  postponed.  Mr.  Brezhnev 
is  due  to  arrive  in  Washington  *^zt 
Sunday.  ' 

This  visit  has  been  planned  for  some 
time.  I  merely  wish  to  express  my  deep 
i-egiet  and  state  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  that  I  Uiiuk  it  is  much  too 
late  to  make  tJiat  suggestion.  I  am  afraid 
it  will  be  misinterpreted  by  Mi-.  Brezhnev 
asKl  his  countrymen. 

•For  well  over  a  jrear  this  country's 
p6licy  has  been  to  seek  a  better  under- 
standing and  relations  with  Russia.  I 
thoroughly  approve  of  that  policy.  I  very 
much  regret  any  action  that  endangers 
implementation  of  the  policy  of  close  re- 
lations, or  "detente"  as  some  people  call 
it,  with  Russia. 

Although  I  never  expect  any  great 
things  to  come  of  these  meetings,  they  do 
increase  the  prospect  of  understanding 
for  future  relationships.  There  have  been 
several  articles  recently  indicating  im- 
portant economic  transactions  with  Rus- 
sia are  in  the  making. 

Goodness  knows,  they  are  very  im- 
portant for  this  country,  as  they  are  for 
Russia.  I  think  the  country  and,  I  would 
hope,  everyone  who  is  interested  in  the 
economic  stability  of  tliis  counti^y 
would  feel  it  would  be  to  oui"  mutual 
advantage. 

I  do  not  understand  any  viable,  rea- 
sonable alternative  to  better  relations 
with  Russia,  China,  and  other  countries. 
I  do  not  know  why  we  cannot  move  to 
cooperation  with  those  countries. 

I  will  end  by  recalling  a  comment  I  saw 
the  other  day  In  the  newspaper  with  re- 
gard to  Russia:   "We  seem  to  be  too 


frightened  to  fight  and  too  stupid  to  co- 
operate." It  looks  as  though  tliat  is  about 
the  policy   we   are  operating   imder. 

In  any  case,  I  hope  the  Russians  will 
not  take  this  statement  as  representative 
of  the  sentiment  of  the  full  Senate.  It 
certainly  does  not  represent  my  views. 
I  hope  the  visit  comes  on  schedule  and 
that  the  visit  is  a  successful  one. 

ElLUIBIT     1 

A   EisKT   Time  fox   BARCAiiriNC    ~ 
(Interrlew  with  Senator  Hewkt  M.  Jackson) 

Q.  Senator  Jackson,  In  contrast  to  most 
people  la  Congress,  ygu  seem  to  be  "down" 
on  the  coming  summit  meeting  between 
President  Nixon  and  Leonid  Brezhnev.  Why 
is  that? 

A.  I  believe  that  It's  a  very,  very  poor  time 
for  the  President  to  be  meeting  with  Mr. 
Brezhnev.  I  think  the  meeting  should  be 
postponed — not  canceled,  but  postponed. 
That  would  t>e  the  wise  course. 

Q.  Why  do  you  feel  that  way? 

A.  Because  there  are  too  many  pressures 
on  the  President.  This  is  a  risUy  time  lor  him 
to  be  bargaining  with  the  head  of  an  ex- 
tremely powerful  country  in  terms  of  trying 
to  work  out  disagreements  that  run  very 
deep. 

Mr.  Brezhnev  will  be  coming  here  right  in 
the  fury  of  the  Watergate  hearings  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Burely  Mr,  Brezhnev  is  not  so  blgh- 
principled  that  he's  going  to  forego  the 
temptation  to  take  advantage  of  that  situa- 
tion. 

The  Russians  are  past  masters  at  follow- 
ing the  political  situation.  I  think  Mr.  Brezh- 
nev is  extremely  conscious  of  the  advantages 
from  his  point  of  view. 

Q.  What  advantages? 

A.  The  Soviet  Union  is  in  deep  economic 
trouble.  But  it  Is  moving  ahead  militarily. 
The  Soviet  Union  knows  that  the  Western 
world  is  in  a  crunch  in  the  Persian  Gtilf  on 
energy.  There  are  Just  lots  of  opportunities 
for  the  Russians  to  take  advantage  of  a  situ- 
ation that  could  be  very  serious  from  a  West- 
em  point  of  view. 

I  don't  know  what  is  being  proposed  in 
connection  with  this  meeting.  If  it's  a  meet- 
ing that  will  be  more  or  less  cosmetic,  that's 
one  thing.  Bat  if  serious  negotiations  are  go- 
ing to  take  place,  that's  something  else.  I 
have  no  idea  whether  or  not  seme  harmful, 
one-sided  concessions  are  going  to  Ije  made 
by  oxtr  Government,  but  that  would  trouble 
me.     • 

Q.  Does  Brezhnev  come  here  politically 
strong? 

A.  Tes.  I  think  that  Mr.  Brezhnev  has 
strengthened  his  pKssltion  in  the  Politburo. 
He  has  brotight  in  Marshal  Andrei  Grechko, 
who  is  the  Defense  Minister  and  a  career 
military  officer.  He  has  brought  in  the  head 
of  the  secret  police — the  KGB.  And  he  has 
brought  in  Andrei  Gromyko,  the  Foreign 
Minister.  So  Brezhnev  comes  here  at  the  peak 
of  his  political  power. 

Q.  Despite  internal  problems  in  Russia? 

A.  Yes.  He  really  must  lean  heavily  on  the 
United  States  for  economic  help,  and  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  point.  The  Soviets  cannot 
supply  the  food  and  the  fiber  that  they  need 
for  their  own  people  within  their  own  bor- 
ders. There  are  not  enough  consumer  goods, 
and  quality  is  poor.  The  supply  system  is 
bad.  "They  can't  get  help  from  the  European 
satellite  countries.  The  satellite  coimtries 
need  economic  help  from  them. 

I  believe  that  our  economic  power  at  this 
point  In  history  can  be  far  more  effective 
than  our  military  power  alone.  It  is  a  trump 
card.  V/e  ought  to  use  this  economic  power 
to  our  advantage. 

Q.  In  what  way?  What  should  we  try  to 
get  with  our  economic  power? 

A.  I  would  put  top  ou  the  list  the  freer 
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movement  of  people,  the  freer  movement  of 
ideas  across  frontiers.  This  could  be  the 
beginning  of  a  course  of  conduct  which  could 
make  for  less  tension  in  the  world.  That's 
why  I  have  pushed  so  strongly  to  use  our 
economic  power  to  make  it  possible  for  jygt 
a  tiny  bit  of  freedom  to  seep  ilirough  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

I'm  speaking  now  of  my  In.sistence  that 
the  Russians  open  tlie  wav  for  Jewi  or  others 
to  migrate  out  of  Russia  as  a  condition  of 
line  trade  conces-sion.s — most-favored-natiou 
treatment  and  U.S.  Government  credits  and 
guuiantees— tliat  the  Russians  are  seeking 
and  that  require  congreisional  aiUliori;:ation. 

I  simply  say  that  after  a  lapse  of  25  year.-, 
it's  high  time  they  implement  the  Univerisal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  which  tlie 
United  Nations  adopted.  It  says,  among  otlicr 
things,  that  a  person  shall  have  the  right 
to  leave  a  country  freely.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  permit  the  people 
who  want  to  leave  to  leave. 

Q.  Haven't  the  Russians  said  they  were 
abandoning  their  e.\lt  tax  on  Jews? 

A.  That's  the  biggest  hoax  pulled  in  qiiiie 
a  while.  They  put  the  tax  on  last  summer. 
Then  they  announced  that  they  were  taking 
tihe  tax  off.  When  the  American  presidential 
election  was  over  last  November,  they  put 
the  tax  back  on.  Now  they  have  removed  it 
again. 

The  tax  is  Just  a  cover  for  a  policy  prolilblt- 
ing  thousands  of  people,  Jew  and  gentile 
alike,  from  leaving.  Tax  or  no  tax,  if  you 
apply  for  an  exit  visa  you  may  lose  your  job, 
get  thrown  in  Jail,  put  in  an  insane  asyliun. 
They  tell  you,  '"Vou  can't  go." 
>  Tliere  are  a  lot  of  dissidents  in  the  Soviet 
Unioiv^ho  are  not  Jewish.  Solzhenitsyn,  the 
writer.  Is  gentUe,  Sakharov,  the  great  nuclear 
physicist,  is  gentile. 

My  Interest  here  is  to  use  our  economic 
power  to  extend  human  freedom  Just  a  little 
bit. 

I  think  the  greatest  crime  committed  by 
the  'Western  world  occurred  during  the  1930s, 
when  we  failed  to  listen  to  Winston  Churcljlll, 
He  alone  cried  out  for  action  against  Nazi 
Germany,  and  we  stood  Idly  by  while  millions 
of  people  were  put  In  the  ovens. 

■We're  on  notice  now  that  there  are  mil- 
lions in  Russia  who  want  greater  freedom. 
We  know  that  many  of  them  have  been  in 
concentration  camps.  I  talked  to  one  scien- 
tist who  spent  half  his  life  in  a  forced-labor 
camp  in  Russia.  Let's  face  it,  this  is  a  con- 
centration camp.  And  the  things  that  are 
going  on  shock  the  con.science  of  people  of 
good  will  everywhere. 

I'm  disappointed  in  the  President's  poii- 
tion  on  all  oX  this.  I've  been  reading  some 
statements  that  he  made  back  in  1963.  Tlie 
United  States,  he  said,  should  be  willing  to 
sell  wheat  to  the  satellite  countries  as  a  busi- 
ness deal  provided  that  the  gjpvernment  In- 
volved gives  some  greater  degree  of  freedom 
to  the  people  In  these  countries,  in  particular 
the  freedom  to  emigrate.  Well.  I  couldn't 
y  agree  more.  I'm  Just  trying  to  Implement  his 
1963  promise. 

Q.  Do  you  oppose  more  trade  with  Russia, 
then? 

A. 'Not  when  it  serves  our  larger  interests 
as  well  as  their  economic  interests.  I  co- 
sponsored  the  East-West  Trade  Relations  Act 
in  1971.  But  East-West  trade  must  be  7nn- 
tually  beneficial.  <Look  what  happened  in 
last  year's  grain  dea<.  The  Russians  bought 
wheat  at  subsidized  prices  of  $1.60  a  bushel 
when  they  should  have  been  paying  the  full 
price.  The  American  taxpayer  ended  up  sub- 
sidizing the  Russian  housewife  to  the  tune 
of  more  than  300  million  dollars,  and  the 
American  housewife  ended  up  paying  higher 
prices  for  beef  and  other  grain-based  food- 
stuffs. Our  shipping  and  grain-transporta- 
tion systems  have  been  severely  disrupted. 
On  that  deal,  at  least,  the  Soviets  got  the 
wheat  and  we  got  the  chaff. 


Wiiy  should  we  underwrite  credits  to  the 
Soviet  Union?  Are  they  doing  that  sort  of 
thing  for  us?  We're  so  anxious  to  do  busi- 
ness— any  kind  of  business — that  wall  agree 
to  anything.  JS 

I  recall  that  Lenin,  in  discussing  «ie  grave 
econotnlc  difficulties  in  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  1920s,  said:  "But,  comrades,  don't  let 
us  panic.  If  we  g've  the  bourgeoisie  enough 
rope,  they'll  hang  themselves."  Karl  Radek,  a 
r^cmher  of  the  C.  P.  Central  Committee  and 
{ o-v,-orker  of  Lenin,  asked:  "Where  are  you 
rotng  to  get  the  rope  to  give  the  bonrgeoiiie?" 
Peplied-Ecnin :  "From  the  bourgeoisie." 

Q.  Are  we  as  anxious  for  their  natural  gas 
PS  thpv  are  for  our  food? 

A.  No.  I  think  it  would  be  vmwise  for  the 
United  Stiites  to  inve.st  some  6  blUion  dollars 
rr  more  in  a  liquefartion  program  that  would 
rouvcrt  their  natural  gas  to  liquid  form 
:Mid  ship  it  to  the  United  States.  That  gas 
probably  v/ould  cost  us  as  much  as  $1.50, 
possibly  more,  per  thousand  cubic  feet 
shipped  to  New  'Vork  City.  Gas  from  Texas 
and  Louisiana  now  costs  about  70  cents  per 
thousand  cubic  feet  In  New  York  City.  Even 
fnottgh  those  domestic  prices  will  go  up 
.«;ome.  the  Russian  gas  is  still  a  total  di.sad- 
vantage  for  us  from  an  economic  p(^'nt  of 
view. 

The  American  consumer  would  be  .sub- 
sidizing the  So\'tet  Union.  We'd  be  driving 
our  prices  way  up. 

Russian  gas  is  a  good  deal  for  the  Japa- 
nese. They  could  run  a  pipeline  from  Siberia 
into  the  Japanese  islands  without  having  to 
go  through  the  cost  of  liquefaction.  This 
would  help  to  relieve  the  demand  for  fuel 
from  the  Middle  East.  The  Japanese  now 
gel  90  per  cent  of  their  petroleum  from  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Europe  gets  80  per  cent,  and 
we're  Just  now  beginning  to  draw  heavily 
on  the  Persian  Gulf.  That  area  poses  a  real, 
rep.l  problem. 

Q.  Is  our  need  for  oil  from  Arab  countries 
In  the  Mideast  so  great  that  it  may  cause 
us  to  change  our  support  for  Israel?  is  there 
a  middle  ground  for  the  U.S.? 

A.  The  average  American  gets  the  idea  that 
our  trouble  in  the  Middle  East  stems  from 
our  support  for  Israel.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  The  facts  are  that  if 
Israel  did  not  exist,  Jordan  would  have  dis- 
appeared. Saudi  Arabia,  which  has  over  half 
the  known  oil  reserves  in  the  world  outside 
the  Soviet  Union,  would  have  disappeared 
from  the  map,  and  maybe  Lebanon,  too.  The 
problem  In  the  Middle  East  is  the  have-not 
Arab  countries  against  the  haves. 

Tlie  two  stabilizing  factors  in  the  Middle 
East  are  Israel  and  Iran.  Its  only  Israel  and 
Iran  that  could  prevent  an  overrunning  of 
the  regime  In  Saudi  Arabia.  A  key  country 
that  we're  concerned  about  for  oil  for  the 
U.S.  is  Iran.  Iranians  are  Moslem,  but  they 
aren't  Arab.  They  have  a  relatively  close  alli- 
ance with  Israel.  Iran  is  a  crucial  country. 

Then  there  is  Kuwait.  What's  the  threat 
to  Kuwait?  Israel?  Not  at  all.  It  is  Iraq, 
backed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  What's  the 
threat  to  Saudi  Arabia?  The  have-not  Arab 
countries:  Egypt,  operating  through  Yemen 
as  they  did  several  years  ago;  Syria,  and  Iraq, 
a  country  with  a  lot  of  oil  but  with  an  ex- 
tremist Government  In  power. 

These  are  the  real  threats  to  the  security  of 
oil  supplies  out  of  the  Gulf.  It's  not  Israel 
that's  the  problem  In  the  Middle  East. 

Q.  Are  you  afraid  the  Russians  are  about  to 
take  over  the  Middle  East? 

A.  No.  no — not  that.  What  they  propose  to 
do  is  to  manipulate  the  situation  and  control 
the  moves  of  certain  Moslem  countries  In 
ways  that  favor  Russia  and  are  unfavorable 
to  the  West:  encouragement  of  radical  ele- 
ments, withholding  the  shipment  of  oil.  Even 
the  latest  run  on  the  dollar  may  well  be 
traced  to  some  of  that  activity  In  the  Middle 
East. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  Is  the  most  dan- 


gerous place  in  the  world  for  the  United 
States? 

A.  I  think  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Russians 
have  moved  their  attention  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Gulf.  As  long  as  we  can 
keep  the  Suez  Canal  closed,  it  will  keep  the 
Russian  navy  from  moving  freely  from  the 
Mediterranean  into  the  Gulf. 

Q.  You  want  to  keep  the  Suez  Canal  closed. 
Is  that  correct? 

A.  Yes.  I  can't  understand  our  State  De- 
partment announcing  that  we  want  to  open 
the  Canal  as  a  gesture  of  good  will.  That 
would  mean  the  distance  between  Odessa  in 
the  Black  Sea,  where  the  Russians  base  their 
Southern  Fleet,  to  the  Persian  Gulf  would  be 
same  4.000  miles,  compared  with  perhaps 
8.000  from  Vladivostok  to  the  Persian  Gull, 
the  principal  route  the  Russian  Navy  uses 
witli  the  Canal  closed, 

Q.  It's  one  of  the  long  water  routes  in  the 
world,  isn't  It? 

A.  That's  right.  But  as  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  reopening  the  Suez  Canal 
would  not  help  otir  Navy.  The  Canal  is  not 
deep  enough  and  wide  enough  for  our  car- 
riers to  u.se,  and  our  carriers  are  the  key 
instrument  by  which  we  operate  in  those 
areas. 

Secondly,  the  Western  world  would  not  be 
able  to  use  the  Canal  for  tankers.  Our  oil. 
tankers  now  are  250,000  tons,  and  they're  go- 
ing on  up  to  500,000  tons.  They  draw  90  feet 
of  water.  It  would  take  seven  years  to  widen 
and  deepen  the  Canal  so  that  It  could  handle 
our  fleet  and  use  our  tankers. 

Q.  So  the  Russians  could  use  the  waterway 
for  the  vessels  they  wanted  to  get  through, 
-  but  the  West  couldn't—     , 

A.  There  Isn't  any  doubt  that  there  are 
two  things  that  the  Russians  are  Interested 
in  in  the  Persian  Gulf: 

One  is  their  historic  Interests  in  warm- 
water  ports.  There  have  been  various  grand 
designs  In  that  direction  since  the  Czars. 
That's  why  the  Shah  [of  Iran]  is  so  uptight 
on  this  Issue. 

Secondly,  the  Russians  recognize  that 
within  this  limited  area  is  80  per  cent  of  the 
known  oil  reserves  of  the  world — 80  per  cent. 
Europe  is  completely  dependent.  Japan — the 
industrial  heartbeat  in  the  Orient — Is  com- 
pletely dependent.  And  there  Is  nothing  the 
U.S.  can  do  except  get  more  of  our  oil  supply 
from  that  area. 

Last  j-ear  we  Imported  about  27  per  cent  of 
our  oil  needs.  This  year  we're  going  to  im- 
port 35  percent.  By  1976  or  '77,  we  will  im- 
port about  half  of  our  needs,  and  the  great 
bulk  of  the  increa.se,  as  we  go  from  27  per 
cent  up  to  50,  will  have  to  come  out  of  ihe 
Persian  Gulf. 

CHINA    VERSUS    RUSSW:     HOW    THE    UNIIf.O 
STATES    FITS    IN 

Q.  Senator  Jackson,  what  role,  if  any. 
."should  the  United  States  play  In  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Soviet  Union  and  main- 
land China? 

A.  The  United  States  has  a  lot  of  good  will 
in  China.  We  were  the  only  major  power  that 
did  not  seek  or  exercise  genuine  control  over 
pieces  of  Chinese  territory,  as  others  did. 
American  missionaries,  teachers  and  doctors 
went  to  China.  There  is  a  whole  generation 
of  Americans  who  did  so  much  to  bring  edu- 
cation and  medicine  and  help  to  China. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  role  is  this: 

We  are  lit  a  position  to  help  restrain  tiie 
Soviet  Union  from  making  any  military  move 
against  China.  This  probably  is  why  the  Chi- 
nese are  extremely  receptive  toward  the 
United  States  and  will  be  most  co-operative. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Russians  are  in  ' 
serious  economic  trouble  and  need  our  eco- 
nomic help.  So  we  can  use  both  our  eco- 
nomic power  and  our  strategic  powers  as  de- 
terrents to  war  and  as  a  means  of  lessening 
tensions  in  the  world. 

I  want  to  say  that  it  is  vital  that  we  main- 
tain the  credibility  of  our  strategic  deterrent. 
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The  Chinese  have  been  rather  outspoken  on 
this  subject  in  their  talks  with  Western 
diplomats.  The  ChUiese  felt  we  were  "taken" 
in  SALT  I  (first  round  of  strateglc-arms-Uml- 
tation  talks  between  the  U.S.  and  Russia], 
and  I  agree  with  them.  Tliey  want  to  see  a 
stronger  NATO,  and  I  agree  with  them.  We 
want  the  kind  of  world  In  which  one  day  we 
can  really  live  In  peace. 

Q.  The  Chinese  seems  unhappy  with 
MBFR— mutual  and  balanced  force  reduc- 
tion talks  about  troops  In  Central  Europe. 
Are  you? 

A.  Well,  I'm  very  unhappy  with  the  way 
it's  going.  If  we  could  have  a  mutual  pull- 
back  of  forces.  It  would  be  Important  from 
the  standpoint  of  brlnghig  about  a  genuine 
European  settlement,  which  we've  been  seek- 
ing sUice  the  end  of  World  War  II.  It  also 
would  mean  a  pull-back  of  Russian  forces 
from  the  satellite  countries.  I'm  talking 
about  East  Germany,  where  the  RussUns 
have  over  20  divisions.  I'm  talkUig  about 
Hungary  and  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia. 

So  MBFR  could  help^  to  lessen  tensions 
and  It  would  help  to  provide  some  encourage- 
ment—a little  bit  of  freedom— for  the  satel- 
lite countries.  The  hobnailed  boot  has  been 
in  those  countries  since  Hitler  took  over  in 
1938.  That's  all  most  of  those  people  have 
known:  first,  the  Nazi  hobnailed  boot  and 
then  the  Russian  hobnaUed  boot. 

Q.  Over  all.  Senator,  how  would  you  rank 
the  U.S.  as  a  world  power  In  comparison 
with  the  Soviet  Union? 

A.  Prom  a  military  point  of  view,  our 
power  In  strategic  terms  in  relation  to  that 
of  the  Soviet  Union  has  steadUy  changed. 
This  trend  was  dramatically  evident  in  con- 
nection with  SALT  I. 

In  SALT  I  we  agreed,  on  an  Interim  basis, 
to  a  so-called  freeze,  which  spells  out  specif- 
ically the  strategic  differences  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  In  that 
agreement,  the  Soviet  Union  was  permited 
to  have  1,618  land-based  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  to  our  1,054.  They  were  per- 
mitted 62  strategic-type  submarines— what 
we  call  Polaris  submarines— to  our  44. 

Over  all,  then,  they  were  given  more  in- 
tercontinental strategic  mlssUes— land-based 
and  sea-based.  The  over-all  throw  weight — 
the  size  of  the  missile — permitted  was  4  to 
1  In  their  favor. 

I  believe  this  best  sums  up  the  change  that 
has  taken  place  In  U.S.  strategic  po'A'er  vis-a- 
vis the  Soviet  Union. 

WHT  KREMLIN  WILL  GROW  TOUCHER 

Q.  Does  this  put  us  in  a  bad  position? 

A.  This  doesn't  mean  what  the  average 
person  might  assume:  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war.  What  it  really  means  Is  that  the  element 
of  risk-taking  has  gone  up  by  a  stibstantlal 
factor.  For  example,  when  the  Soviet  Union 
did  not  have  a  single  nuclear  weapon,  they 
were  able  to  take  over  Czechoslovakia  in  1948. 
In  1956,  as  they  acquired  a  few  weapons,  they 
were  able  to  overrun  Hungary  a  second  time. 
Then  In  1962,  when  we  stUl  had  a  7-to-l 
advantage  In  strategic  arms,  they  took  a 
great  risk  by  putting  missiles  in  Cuba. 

Now,  one  has  to  ask  oneself  the  very  sim- 
ple question:  What  would  the  risk  factor  be 
should  they  get  a  substantial  advantage  over 
the  United  States? 

I  would  say  we  will  have  a  more  difficult 
Soviet  Union  In  the  period  ahead.  Soviet 
nuclear  strength  coupled  with  their  growing 
conventional  surface  forces  compounds  our 
problems.  It  could  have  special  meanhig  in 
places  like  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Middle 
East  in  general. 

Q.  Even  though  we  have  given  Russia  an 
advantage  In  numbers  of  missiles,  the  argu- 
ment Is  made  that  multiple,  independently 
targeted  re-entry  vehicle  .warheads — 
MIRVs — on  our  rockets  balance  things  out. 
How  do  you  see  that? 

A.  But  SALT  I  does  not  prohibit  the  Rus- 
sians from  workUig  on  MIRV  technology. 
MIRV  could  compound  the  Soviet  numerical 


advantage,    because    they    have    more    and 
larger  vehicles  on  which  to  put  MIRVs. 

For  example,  the  Russian  SS-9  has  a  meg- 
atonnage  yield  of  25  megatons.  Our  biggest 
missile  other  than  the  64  Titans,  which  we 
may  phase  out.  Is  the  Minuteman  which  has 
less  than  a  2-megaton  yield.  Then  there  Is 
the  follow-on  to  the  Soviet  SS-9 — let's  call 
it  the  SS-17 — which  has  a  yield  of  SO  mega- 
tons-plus. 

Science  and  technology  do  not  rest  on  a 
plateau.  No  matter  what  kind  of  agreement 
we  have,  it  seems  virtually  impossible  to 
freeze — really  freeze— the  development  of 
science  and  technology. 

The  question  is :  Would  an  American  Presi- 
dent Ije  able  to  protect  our  freedom  and  the 
freedom  of  those  associated  with  us  if  we 
were  In  a  position  of  strategic  Inferiority? 
I  think  this  Is  a  proper  question. 

Q.  In  light  of  this,  should  we  build  up  our 
military  strength,  or  ean  we  trim  back  more 
than  we  have  already? 

A.  What  I  would  like  to  find  out  first  Is 
whether  the  Soviets  are  really  moving  toward 
entente. 

One  way  to  find  out  would  be  to  see  if  they. 
In  connection  with  all  thehr  economic 
troubles,  would  be  willing  to  cut  back  on 
strategic  arms  so  they  could  use  a  larger 
proportion  of  their  resources  to  help  their 
own  people  enjoy  a  better  standard  of  living. 
Today  we  have  a  golden  opportunity  to  go 
to  the  world  and  find  out  who  really  believes 
in  peace — who  wants  to  cut  back  arms  so 
that  there  will  be  more  bread,  as  the  saying 
goes,  for  people. 

I  just  hope  that  the  President  would  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  and  take  his 
case  to  the  world  and  say:  "Here's  where 
America  stands.  Who  are  the  ones  that  are 
preventing  meaningful  arms  control?  Is  It 
the  United  States?  We  want  to  cut  back. 
The  Russians  are  In  deep  economic  trouble. 
Shouldn't  they  be  cutting  back?" 

I  would  like  to  see  our  land-based  strategic 
forces  cut  back,  let's  say,  to  900  land-based 
missiles.  Let's  cut  back  our  submarine  stra- 
tegic forces  to  35.  And  let's  have  the  Soviets 
do  the  same,  both  In  numbers  and  in  the 
size  of  their  missiles. 

Q.  What  If  the  Russians  don't  agree  to  do 
that? 

A.  If  we  can't  get  parity,  the  only  alterna- 
tive is  tp  build  up,  particularly  our  sea-based 
forces,  so  that  they  will  be  more  survlvable. 
The  Trident  submarine  program,  for  In- 
stance. 

Q.  When  does  the  U.S.  find  out  if  the 
Russians  are  serious  about  slowing  the  arms 
race?  In  the  second  round  of  SALT  talks 
now  going  on? 

A.  Yes.  in  SALT  II.  This  is  what  the  ob- 
jective should  be. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  estimates  as  to  the 
percentage  of  the  Soviet  gross  national  prod- 
uct that  Is  being  spent  for  arms.  I've  seen 
figures  as  high  as  30  per  cent  or  more.  Our 
percentage  of  GNP  for  arms  is  only  about  6 
per  cent. 

So  there  is  a  good  opportunity.  If  Mr. 
Brezhnev  Is  going  to  come  to  Washington, 
for  the  President  to  say  to  him:  "We  would 
hope  that,  assuming  your  desire  to  Improve 
the  standard  of  living  of  your  people — and 
we  want  to  help — you  will  show  some  real 
evidence  of  It.  Let's  have  both  sides  scale 
down  the  level  of  armament." 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  going  to  happen 
on  arms  during  the  Brezhnev  visit  here? 

A.  I  don't  know.  It's  my  understanding  that 
there  wouldn't  be  much  on  SALT  II  In  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Brezhnev's  visit.  The  Issues 
are  too  complex.  In  that  short  time,  to  work 
out  an  adequately  safeguarded  agreement. 
There  is  likely  to  be  more  on  Europe — mutual 
balanced  force  reduction  effort,  attempts  to 
make  some  headway  toward  a  European  set- 
tlement, and  I  assume  some  new  initiatives 
in  the  economic  and  technological  area  and 
In  cultural  exchanges. 


WHERE  AMERICA  WIELDS  GREAT  POWER 

Q.  Tou  want  the  President  to  be  tough  In 
dealing  with  Brezhnev,  to  use  his  bargaining 
power  on  the  economic  side  to  extract  some- 
thing on  the  military  side— Is  that  right? 

A.  Tlie  economic  power  of  the  United 
States  Is  enormous,  ^ever  in  our  history,  in 
relation  to  other  countries,  has  our  economic 
power  been  greater — despite  all  our  troubles 
at  home  and  despite  recessions  and  an  in- 
ability to  fine-tune  the  economy  so  that  we 
can  do  all  the  things  we'd  like  to  do;  despite 
the  weakness  of  the  dollar  abroad. 

Our  free-enterprise  system  is  the  most 
productive  in  the  world.  Coupled  with  what 
we've  done  in  agriculture,  coupled  with  what 
we  have  been  able  to  do  through  science  and 
technology.  It  Is  without  a  doubt  the  most 
productive  system  ever  devised  by  a  free 
people. 

And  here  the  Soviet  Union,  after  more  than 
50  years  of  Mamclst-Lentnlst-Stallnlst-now- 
Brezhnev  econon^cs,  Is  still  badly  off  and 
floundering  econo^cally.  _^ 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Scott  of  Vhginia).  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- ' 
ed  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR   ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  ocl(k:k 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  Subsequently,  this  order  was  changed 
to  provide  for  the  Senate  to  conTene**! 
12  noon  tomorrow.) 


ORDER      FOR      TRANSACTION      OF 
ROUTINE   BUSINESS   TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  following 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  or 
their  designees  under  the  standing  order 
tomorrow,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  3  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^^RD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre.sident. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OBFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
NOON 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"YRD.  Mr.  Pi-esident, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  , 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
S.  1248  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the 
conclusion  of  routine  morning  business 
ou  tomorrow,  the  Senate  return  to  the 
consideration  of  the  unfinished  business, 
S.  1248,  a  bill  to  autliorize  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  State,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

Following  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  oi^heir  designees  under  the 
standing  order,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes 
each. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  will  return,  in  legis- 
lative session,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  business.  S.  1248.  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize afjpropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  question  at  that  time  will  be  on  the 
adoption  of  the  Proxmire  amendment. 

Yea  and  nay  votes  are  expected.  Also  a 
yea  and  nay  vote  is  anticipated  tomor- 
row on  the  nomination  of  Robert  H. 
Morris,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commlsison.  That  vote  may  come 
on  a  motion  to  recommit.  I  am  not  sure 
at  this  time.  However,  in  any  event,  there 
will  be  a  yea  and  nay  vote  in  relation 
to  the  nomination  of  Robert  H.  Morris 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  on  tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  tlie  hour  of 
12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  4:40 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Tuesday,  June  12,  1973,  at  12  meri- 
dian. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  11,  1973:  ) 

T^E    JUDICIABY< 

Thonias  O.  Gee,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  U.S.  cir- 
cuit Judge,  jaftli  circuit  vice  Joe  McDonald 
Ingrahani,  retiring. 

U.S.  Attornev 
George   W.   P.   Cook,   of   Vermont,   to  b© 
0.3.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Vermont  for 
the  term  of  4  years.  (Reappointment) 


CONTIRMATIONS 


Executive  noininations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  11, 1973: 


U.S.  Air  Force 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  an  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  Indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8962,  title  ly,  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Gordon  M.  Graham,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR  (major  general,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

The  follov.'ing  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  8066. 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066,  in 
grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Gen.  Donavon  F.  Smith,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR  (major  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

The  following  officer  to  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  chapters  839  and  841: 

To  he  temporary  major  general 

Maj.  Gen.  Earl  O.  Anderson,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  89C2,  title  10,  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Royal  B.  Allison,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  .'iir 
Force. 

U.S.  ARMt 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  Stales  Code, 
section  3962: 

To  he  lieutenant  gerteral 

Lt.  Gen.  John  H.  Hay,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3442  and  3447: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  William  R.  Wray,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army.    ( 

Col.  Harry  A.  Griffith,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Volney  P.  Warner,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Armv) . 

Col.  William  L.  Mundle,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Roscoe  Robinson,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Edw^ard  A.  Partaln.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Hillman  Dickinson,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Wallace  H.  Nutting.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Fred  C.  Sheffey.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Charles  C.  Rogers,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  James  B.  Vaught,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Charles  K.  Heiden.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Bennett  L.  Lewis,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Ernest  D.  Peixotto,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Armv  I . 


Col.  David  E.  Grange,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel  US 
Army). 

Col.  Oren  E.  DeHaven.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel  US 
Army) . 

Col.    Leslie    R.    Forney,    Jr.,    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Army  of  United  States   (lieutenant  colonel* 
U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Robert  Arter,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  US 
Army). 

Col.  James  H.  Merryman,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieuten.mt  colonel,  U  S 
Army) . 

Col.  Bruce  T.  Coggins,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  US 
Army) . 

Col.  James  M.  Wroth,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  Us 
Army) .  , 

Col.  John  A.  Smith,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U  s" 
Army) . 

Col.  Wesley  E.  Peel,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  US. 
Army). 

Col.  James  G.  Boatner,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S 
Army) . 

Col.  James  C.  Donovan,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel  U  S 
Army). 

Col.  Vernon  B.  Lewis.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U  S 
Army) . 

Col.  Oscar  C.  Decker,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  UJS. 
Armjf.) . 

Col.  John  S.  Egbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  US. 
.\rmy). 

Col.  Walter  E.  Adams,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Walter  O.  Bachus,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U3. 
Army) . 

Col.  Lawrence  E.  Adams,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Armv 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Warner  S.  Goodwin,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX,. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenanf-Colo^ 
nel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Richard  E.  Cavazos,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  VS. 
Army) . 

Col.  Benjamin  L.  Harrison,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  WUllam  I.  Rolya,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  John  N.  Brandenburg,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Col.  John  L.  Osteen.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Edward  M.  Markham  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  James  M.  Rockwell.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  James  M.  Leslie,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Robert  A.  Holoman  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Joseph  R.  Ulatoskl,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  VS. 
.\rmyi.        ( 

Col.  Sinclair  L.  Melner,  53(M)l-9074,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Daniel  H.  Wardrop.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army ) . 
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Col.  Lawrence  S.  Wright,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 

Army) . 

Col.  Kenneth  R.  Symmes,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Charles  P.  Graham,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 

Army) . 

Col.  Paul  S.  WUllams,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Robert  B.  Hanklns,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Robert  J.  Lunn,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  William  E.  Eicher,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) .  >► 

Col.    Clyde    W.    Spence,    Jr.,    XXX-XX-XXXX, 


Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Eugene  Kelley,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Harold  F.  Hardto,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Harley  F.  Mooney,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major,  U.S. 
Army ) . 

U.S.  Navy 

The  following-named  captains  of  the  Navy 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral  in  the  staff  corps  indicated 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

Robert  G.  W.  Williams,  Jr. 
Paul  Kaufman. 
Robert  C.  Laning. 
Robert  L.  Baker. 
WUllam  M.  Lukash.     ' 


SUPPLY    CORPS 

John  C.  Shepard. 
Carlton  B.  Smith. 
Thomas  J.  AUshouse. 

CrVIL    ENGINEER    CORPS 

Kenneth  P.  Sears. 

DENTAL    CORPS 

Robert  W.  Elliott,  Jr. 

In  the  Army 

Army  nominations  beginning  Anthony  J. 
Adessa,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Sidna  P. 
Wlmmer  to  be  captain,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  on  May  8,  1973. 

Army  nominations  beginning  C.  A.  Ander- 
son, Jr.,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Peter  E. 
Zalopany,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  whicli 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  May  8.  1973. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Open  to  me  the  gates  of  righteousness; 
I  will  go  through  them  and  I  will  praise 
the  Lord.— Psalms  118:19. 

Most  gracious  God  ;|  may  we  go  forth 
into  the  hours  of  this  new  day  with 
eager  minds,  earnest  hearts  and  enthu- 
siastic souls,  fortified  by  faith,  strength- 
ened in  spirit  and  ready  with  wit  and 
wisdom  for  the  duties  that  demand  our 
attention. 

Grant  that  in  these  troubled  times 
Thy  truth  and  Thy  love  may  be  our  law 
by  day  and  our  light  by  night. 

Take  the  mists  from  our  eyes  and  the 
malice  from  our  hearts  as  we  strive  to 
remove  the  barriers  which  separate  peo- 
ple and  nations  and  as  we  seek  to  bring 
them  together  in  the  friendly  spirit  of 
an  invincible  good  will. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  armoimces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE,  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  has  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  4^43.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ronald 
K.  Downle. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  an  amendment 
in  which  tlie  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  6768.  An  act  to  provide  for  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  In  the  United 
Nations  environment  program. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 


titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  645.  An  act  to  strengthen  interstate  re- 
porting and  interstate  services  for  parents  of 
runaway  children;  to  conduct  research  on 
the  size  of  the  runaway  youth  population; 
for  the  establishment,  Bftalntenance,  and  op- 


of  the  river  nms  through  public  lands, 
and  through  an  area  so  rich  in  wildlife 
liabitat  that  consideration  is  being  given 
to  putting  the  surrounding  lands  in  a 
preservation  category.  The  Sweetwater 
is  near  the  historic  Oregon  Trail  and  in 
the  area  containing  segments  of  the  three 


eratlon  of  temporary  Rousing  and  counsellng^j^^jQj.  j.       ^      YeUowstone   National 

services  for  transient  youth,  and  for  ottrer     t>„,.i,    t*  ;,.  .,io->  «  «,,>j^_  .,;„f*4„„  ..j*«  <-^« 

Park.  It  IS  also  a  major  visitmg  site  for 


purposes;  and 

S.  1115.  An  act  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  provide  for  the  registra- 
tion of  practitioners  conducting  narcotic 
treatment  programs. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TOMOR- 
ROW 

.  Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tomorrow  night  to  file  a  priv- 
ileged report  on  the  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  agriculture-environmental 
and  consumer  protection  programs  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SCHERLE  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  np^objection. 


SNAKE  AND  SWEETWATER  RIVERS 
DESIGNATED  AS  WILD  AND 
SCENIC  RIVERS,  WYOMING 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO-^f  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  two 
pieces  of  legislation  which  call  for  studies 
looking  toward  the  designation  of  por- 
tions of  the  Snake  River  of  Teton  County 
and  the  Sweetwater  River  as  wild  and 
scenic  rivers. 

The  Sweetwater  bill  calls  for  the  study 
of  about  10  miles  of  the  Sweetwater  River 
In  Wyoming's  Red  Desert.  This  segment 


.  rockhounds,  campers,  fishers,  hunters, 
boaters,  snowmobilers,  and  dune  buggy 
enthusiasts.  The  Red  Desert  enjoys  sig- 
nificant all-around  recreational  oppor- 
tunities for  Wyoming  citizens  and  for 
tourists.  One  of  its  main  rivers,  the 
Sweetwater,  certainly  is  deserving  of  in- 
clusion in  the  wild  and  scenic  rivers  sys- 
tem. 

The  second  river,  tlie  Snake,  and  spe- 
cifically that  portion  beginning  at  Uie 
southern  boundary  of  Grand  Teton  Na- 
tional Park  to  the  Palisades  Reservoir, 
includes  about  35  miles  of  meandering 
waters  whose  beauty,  serenity,  andi^c- 
reational  value  should  be  preserved. 
Some  of  the  Snake  River  may  Be  subjeftt 
to  gold  mining  and  owners  of  some  of  Uie 
claims  in  this  area — and  I  am  one  of 
these  owners — have  attempted  to  dispose 
of  their  claims  for  several  years  in  a 
manner  to  assure  the  lasting  protection 
of  that  part  of  the  river  on  wliich  they 
are  now  located- 

Pending  success  in  these  efforts,  how- 
ever, the  study  should  nevertheless  pro- 
ceed to  designate  the  entire  Snake  River 
Valley  for  wild  and  scenic  river  status, 
and  thus  protect  the  entire  area  regard- 
less of  the  limitation  on  property  rights 
it  may  impose  on  me  or  on  anyone  else. 

H.R.  8578 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  of  1968  by  designating  a  section  of  the 
Snake  River  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  for 
potential  addition  to  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assejnblcd,  That  subsection 
(a)  of  section  5  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  1276)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Snake,  Wyoming:  Beginning  at  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  Teton  National  Park  to  the 
entrance  to  Palisades  Reservoir. 
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That  the  study  shall  be  completed  and  re- 
ports made  thereon  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress,  as  provided  in  section  1275  of  title 
16.  United  States  Code,  within  two  years  from 
x':\e  enactment  date  of  this  amendment. 

H.R.  8577 
.\  bill  to  amer.d  the  (Wild  and  Sceiiic  RUers 
Act  of  1968  by  designating  a  section  of  the 
Sweetwater  River  in  the  State  of  Wyoming 
for  potential  addition  to  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys;em  \ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
■,ca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsection 
(a)  of  section  5  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  (16  UJS.C.  1276)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sweetwater.  Wyoming:  The  segment  be- 
tween Wilson  Bar  downstream  to  Spring 
Creek." 


EMBARGO  ON  EXPORTATION  OF 
FEED  GRAINS 

'Mr.  SHUSTER  asked  and  wa.s  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  one 
minute.  > 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  in  behalf  of  the 
American  farmer  and  the  American  con- 
sumer which  I  believe  is  long  overdue. 
My  bill  provides  that  beginning  10  day.s 
after  enactment,  a  temporary  120-day 
embargo  would  be  imposed  on  the  expor- 
tation of  certain  key  feed  grains — soy- 
beans, corn,  and  wheat — until  an  an- 
ticipated bumper  fall  crop  is  haiTested. 
The  punJpse  of  this  bill  is  to  head  off  an 
impending  food  crisis  in  this  coimtry  that 
already  has  caused  record  high  food 
prices  and  threatens  to  cause  terrible 
shortages  of  meat  and  other  protein 
products  in  the  coming  months.  Because 
of  the  current  domestic  shortage  of  these 
feed  grains,  aggravated  by  their  export, 
our  crucial  livestock  population  is  being 
decimated  as  farmers  are  unable  to  feed 
their  herds  and  flocks.  These  are  the 
same  herds  and  flocks  that  will  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  our  beef,  pork,  poultrj*. 
milk  and  eggs  long  after  the  current 
grain  shortage  is  over.  But  if  they  are 
slaughtered  now,  they  will  not  be  avail- 
able later.  Mr.  Speaker  the  main  thrust 
of  my  bill  is  to  save  this  valuable  re- 
source before  it  is  too  late.  I  urge  the 
most  iu"gent  consideration  of  this  bill 
and  subsequent  adoption. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  re.'ipond: 

I  Roll  No.  200! 

Alexander 
Anderson.  111. 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
.^shbroolc 
Badlllo 
Bell 
BlaRKl 
Blester 
Ulnuham 
J3:aclcbum 


Blatnik 

Boland 

Bollln? 

Brademas 

Brasco 

BreckinridKe 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Burke.  Calif. 

Builer 

Camp 


Carter 

Chamborluiu 

Chisholm 

Clark 

Clawson.  Del 

Cleveland 

Coheu 

Collins,  III. 

Conyers 

Cotter 

Daniels.  N.J. ' 


Davis.  Ga. 

Hebert 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Delaney 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Nedzl 

Dellums 

Hogan 

Kix 

Dlngell 

Hollfleld 

ONeUI 

Douohua 

Holtzmau 

Patten 

Dorn 

Howard 

Pepper 

Eclchards 

Huber 

Powell,  Ohio 

Edwards.  Crtlif. 

Jordan 

Preyer 

Fish 

Karth 

Quillen 

Fisher 

Ketchum 

Rallsback 

Plvnt 

Kluczynski 

Reid 

Fole.v 

Leggett; 

Rlnaldo 

Ford. 

Lehman 

Robison.  N.Y. 

WlUlain  D. 

McCloskey 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Eraser 

McConnack 

Rosteukowski 

Fultou 

Marazitl 

Roy 

Gnydos 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Ruppo 

Gialmo 

Mavno 

Saylor 

Gilmau 

Melcher 

Sikes 

Gra.sso 

Metcalfe 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Gray 

Michel 

Steele 

Green.  Oi;  ,-. 

Minish 

Thompson.  N.-T 

Giibser 

Mink 

Tiernan 

Hpnna 

Mitchell.  Mrt. 

unman 

Haniahau 

Mooihe.Td.  Cnlil  Vanrter  Jagt 

Hastiii:.!S 

Mosher 

Waldla 

Hawkins 

Murphy.  111. 

Youn^.  111. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roll  call  321 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


MOTION  TO  DISPENSE  WITH  CALEN- 
DAR WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  McFall  moves  that  business  under 
clause  7,  rule  XXIV,  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule,  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday, 
Jiuie  i:i.  1973. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  tlie 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present.  V 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mi*.  Si^eakcr,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  4he  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  201] 

Dora  McCormack 

Eckhardt  Marazitl 

Edwards,  Culif.  Martin.  Nebr. 


Anderson.  1!I. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Badlllo 
Bell 
Bla^-l 
Blester 
BinKhnm 
Blackbinii 
Blatnik 
Boland 
BolllnR 
Brademas 
Bro^-n.  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Butler 
Camp 
Carter 
Cedcrbcr;j 
Chamberlaiu 
Chisholm 
Clark 

Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collins.  HI. 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Daniels. 

Dominick  V 
Davis,  Ga. 
DeUiucy 
Dellums 
Dlnyoil 
Donohiie 


Fish 

FLsher 

Flynt 

Fole;? 

Ford. 

William.  D. 
Fraser 
FuUon 
Oaydos 
Giaimo 
Gilmau 
Grasso 
Gray 
Hauna 
Hsnrahan 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hebert 

Heckler.  Mass. 
Hinshaw 
Htxjan 
Houneld 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Hiiber 
Jarmaa 
Karth 
Ketchum 
Kluczynski 
I.,e!!:gett 
Lehman 
McCloskey 


Mayna 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mosher 

Murphy.  111. 

Muiphv,  N.Y. 

Nedzi 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Neill 

Powell,  Ohio 

Pre.ver 

Quilleu 

Rallsback 

Held 

Robison.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Roslenkowskl 

Roy 

Ruppo' 

Saylor 

Sikes 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Steele 

Tea.ijue.  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.,T. 

Tiemaa 

UUmau 

Vander  Jagt 

Wi'ldle 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roll  call  329 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

MOTION   TO   DISPENSE   WTTH   CALENDAR  WEDNES- 
D\Y    BUSINESS    ON    WEDNESDAY    NEXT 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
McF.\LL>  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask 
the  House  to  vote  favorably  to  dispense 
with  Calendar  Wednesday  business  on 
Wednesday  next.  The  House  has  a  long 
schedule  for  this  week.  Very  important 
lesislation  is  scheduled  for  Wednesday, 
the  debt  limit  bill,  and  a  bill  on  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities have  been  set  down  for  Wednes- 
day. We  have  a  very  busy  schedule  for  the 
rest  of  tlie  v,ec-k  with  an  appropriation 
bill  on  Friday.  As  the  Members  of  the 
House  know,  we  have  an  exceedingly  full 
schedule  for  the  mon^h  of  June,  where 
we  will  be  working  every  available  day  in 
order  to  get  our  business  completed  with. 
by  time  for  the  Fourth  of  July  recess. 
Therefore,  if  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  call 
the  roll  of  the  committees  on  Wednesday 
next,  most  probably  the  entire  day  will 
be  spent  with  Calendar  Wednesday  busi- 
ness. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  for  a 
favorable  vote  from  the  Members  so 
that  we  might  dispense  with  Calendar 
Wednesday  business  on  Wednesday  next. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  from  California 
yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  FORD>. 

Ml'.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  indicate  that  I 
aa;ree  with  the  interpretation  of  the  sit- 
uation as  expressed  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  McFall)  .  If  the 
Members  will  look  at  the  whip  notice 
they  will  see  that  we  have  a  full  calendar 
all  week  long,  including  Friday.  If  we 
are  forced  to  go  through  the  procedure 
of  Calendar  Wednesday  business  it 
means  that  the  reading  clerk  starts  with 
the  first  committee,  alphabetically,  and 
eacli  committee  has  an  opportunity  to 
bring  up  any  bill  that  has  been  reported 
out  of  that  committee.  So  it  means,  in 
effect,  that  what  has  been  programed  for 
.Wednesday  will  be  preempted.  It  ako 
means  that  this  will  just  add  an  addi- 
tional buiden  to  an  already  overbur- 
dened program  for  this  week.  *■      .-.  m^*** 

Tlierefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  luge  that  a 
"yes"  vote  be  cast  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
McFall)  to  dispense  with  Calendar  Wed- 
nesday business  on  Wednesday  next. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  point  out 
that  in  order  to  dispense  with  Calendar 
Wednesday  business  imder  tliis  proce- 
dure it  is  necessary  to  have  a  two-thirds 
vote.  Therefore,  again  I  urge,  in  order 
to  conduct  our  business  in  a  reasonable 
and  an  equitable  way,  uith  the  heav7 
schedule  confronting  us,  that  dispen.sing 
with  Calendar  Wednesday  business  on 
Wednesday  next  is  appropriate. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time.        

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross) 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  is 
a  bill,  HJl.  2990,  which  I  introduced 
early  in  this  session  after  listening  to  the 
complaints  of  a  great  many  Members  of 
the  Congress  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  about  the  Postal  Service.  This  bill 
provides  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Post  OfiSce  and  Civil  Service  be  given  the 
power  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
some  $1  billion  a  year  to  the  Postal  Cor- 
poration. Thus  giving  the  committee 
some  handle  on  the  operation  of  the 
Postal  Service.  We  need  the  authority  to 
call  them  in  and  ask  for  justification  of 
what  they  were  doing  to  justify  that  ap- 
propriation from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Between  40  and  50  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans in  this  House  cosponsored  that 
bill.  It  was  voted  out  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  by  a  vote  of 
22  to  1  with  only  one  Republican  voting 
against  it.  It  went  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  and  I  appeared  before  that  com- 
mittee to  ask  for  a  rule. 

A  vote  was  taken  in  tlie  Committee 
on  Rules,  a  6-to-5  vote,  to  defer  action 
on  the  bill.  That  was  some  3  weeks  to  a 
month  ago.  I  do  not  remember  the  date. 
I  stand  corrected  if  anyone  has  any 
other  recollection  of  it. 

All  I  have  been  asking  is  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  vote  either  up  or  down  on 
a  rule  and  let  us  know  where  we  stand; 
that  is  all. 

On  last  Friday  when  the  request  was 
made  to  dispense  with  Calendar  Wednes- 
day this  week,  I  objected.  Now  we  have 
this  motion  to  dispense  with  Calendar 
Wednesday  which,  incidentally,  requires 
a  two-thirds  vote.  Why  in  the  name  of 
all  that  is  right  and  reasonable  would  the 
Committee  on  Rules  continue  to  sit  on 
this  bill — which,  and  I  repeat  it  was  ap- 
proved by  a  vote  of  22  to.l,  with  only  2 
absentees  in  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service — I  will  never  be 
able  to  tmderstand. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Madden). 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  yielding. 

I  might  state  that  I  have  been  around 
here  all  last  week  and  the  week  before, 
and  the  gentleman  in  the  well  did  not 
mention  a  word  to  me  that  he  was  so 
much  aroused  by  this  situation  when  the 
bill  was  before  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  let  me  interrupt  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  to  say  that  the 
gentleman  well  knows  I  have  talked  to 
him.  I  appeared  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  and  I  have  talked  to  him  pri- 
vately about  tliis  bill. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Yes;  the  gentleman 
mentioned  it,  but  I  did  not  think  it  was 
of  such  super  urgency,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  stating  in  the  well  of  the 
House  now.  I  will  say  this,  tliat  personally 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  gentleman's 
bill,  and  some  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  moved,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly— it  might  have  been  3  weeks  ago — 


to  d^fer  the  bill.  As  far  as  I  am  per- 
sonally concerned,  I  had  no  part  in 
deferring  it  at  all,  because  I  was  more 
or  less  in  favor  of  voting  it  out. 

We  meet  tomorrow  morning  at  10:30, 
and  I  will  ask  the  committee  to  vote  it 
up  or  down. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  it  would  do  no  harm 
whatever  to  defeat  this  motion  today  to 
dispense  with  Calendar  Wednesday  busi- 
ness. I  will  gladly  accede  to  dispensing 
with  the  call  of  Calendar  Wednesday  if 
the  Committee  on  Rules  will  vote  on  this 
proposition  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  a  member  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Hanley) . 

Mr.  HANLEY.  lUmak  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  -^nare  nis  frustration. 
Again  I  want  to  commend  him  for  his 
initiative  in  moving  this  legislation,  the 
intent  of  which  would  hopefully  make 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  somewhat  more 
responsive  to  the  Congress  than  it  has 
been. 

Apparently  there  was  a  misunder- 
standing in  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
which  hopefully  has  been  clarified.  I  have 
made  it  a  point  to  discuss  this  thing 
with  most  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  McPall). 
♦--iThe  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  wei'^  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  221,  nays  119, 
not  voting  93,  as  follows: 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Barrett 
Bergland 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brasco 
BreeklnridEc 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broom  field 
Brotzman 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Broyhill.  Va. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Chappell 
Clark 
Clay 

Collins.  111. 
Conablc 
Coute 
Cormau 
Coughlin 
Culver 
Danielson 
Davis,  B.C. 


(Roll  No.  2021 

YEAS— 221 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

D^holm 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Diggs 

Downing 

Drinan 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Edwards,  Ala. 

EUberg 

Erlenborn 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Flood 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Frellnghuyseu 

Freuzel 

F^iqua 

Glblx>us 

Ginn 

Gonzalez 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash, 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heinz 

Helstoeki 


Horton 

Hosmer 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

MoClory 

McCloskey 

McFall 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

MalUiard 

Mann 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Mezvlnsky 

MUford 

Miller 

Mills.  Ark. 

Minish 

Mink 

Minshall.  Ohio 

Mitchell,  Md. 


Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

^Ioss 

Nalcher 

Nelsen 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

Owens 

Parris 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Podell 

Price,  ni. 

Pritchard 

Quie 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Roberts 


Abdnor 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Bafalls 

Baker 

Beard 

Bennett 

Bevill 

Bray 

Breaux 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke.  Fla. 

BjTon 

Clancy 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cochran 
Collier 
Collins,  Tex. 
Con  I  an 
Crane 
Cronin 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Dennis 
Devine 
Dickinson 
DiUskl 
Esch 

Evlns,  Tenn. 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Frey 

Froehlich 
Gettys 


Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Ro.se 

Ro.senthal 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Srhneebell 

Schroeder 

Selberling 

Shipley     ' 

Slack 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 

Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 

NAYS— 119 

Goldwater 

Goodllng 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Hammer- 

schmklt 
Harrington 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hlllls 
Holt 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jones.  Tenn . 
Keating 
Kemp 
King 

Landgrebe 
Latla 
Lott 

Lujan   y 
McCollftter 
McDade 
McEwen 
McKlnney 
MaUary 
Martin,  N.C. 
Uathls,  Ga. 
Mizell 
Moorhead, 

calif. 
Myers 
Nichols 
Passman 
Pettis 
Price,  Tex. 


Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thornton 

Udall 

Vanik 

Vigonto 

Walsh 

Ware 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Widnall 

WlKglns 

WUllams 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
WllsoS. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyalt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Ga. 
Young,  ni. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 


Randall 

Rarlck 

Rlnaldo 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Sarasin 

SatterHeld 

Scherle 

Sebelius 

Sboup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Silence 

Steelman 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stuckey 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Thone 

Towell,  Nev. 

Treen 

Van  Deerlin 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Whalen 

WUson,  Bob 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young,  Alaska 

Young.  Fla.    . 

Young.  B.C. 

Zion 

Zwach 


NOT  VOTING — 93 


Anderson,  111. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Badlllo 
Bell 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brown.  Calif. 
BuUer 
Camp 
Cederberg 
Chamlierlaln 
Chisholm 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Conyers 
Ooit*r 


Daniels. 

Dominick  V. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Delaney 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Pish   - 
Fisher 
Foley 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Pulton 
Gaydos 
Gialmo 
Gllman 
Grasso 
Gray 
Ha  una 
Hanrahan 
Hastlnrs 
Hawkins 


Hibert 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Hinshaw 

Hogan 

Holifield 

Holtzp-.an 

Howard 

Huber 

Ktuth 

Ketchum 

Kluczynski 

Lepgett 

Lehman 

McCormack 

Marazitl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mayne 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mosher 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nedzl 

Nix 
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ONeill 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

QiiiUen 

Railsback 

Rcid 
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Rooney.  NY.  Smith.  N.Y. 

Rostenkowski  Steele 

Roy  Thompson.  N.J. 

Ruppe  Tieman 

Saylor  Ullman 

Sikes  Vander  Jagt 


Robisoi).  N.T.     Sisk 


Waklie 


So  (two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
a.s  above  recorded. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  District  of 
Columbia  Day. 

Tlie  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  <Mr.  Dices) ,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  INSUR- 
ANCE ACT 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  iH.R.  4083) 
to  improve  the  laws  relating  to  the  reg- 
ulation of  insurance  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  in  the  House  as  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows:    , 

HR.  4083 
Be  it  enacted  by  tUe  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrest  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  a.s  the  "District  of  Columbia 
Insurance  Act". 

TITLE  I— DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  POST 
ASSESSMENT  INSURANCE  GUARANTY 
ASSOCIATION  ACT 

Sec.  101.  This  title  shall  be  known  and  may 
be  cited  as  the  '■District  of  Columbia  Insur- 
ance Guaranty  Association  Act". 

Sec.  102.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
provide  a  mechanism  for  the  payment  of  cov- 
ered claims  under  certain  insurance  policies 
to  avoid  excessive  delay  In  payment  and  to 
avoid  financial  loss  to  claimants  or  policy- 
holders because  of  the  insolvency  of  an  In- 
surer, to  assist  in  the  detection  and  pre- 
vention of  insurer  insolvencies,  and  to  pro- 
vide an  association  to  assess  the  cost  of  such 
protection  among  insurers. 

Sec.  103.  This  title  shall  apply  to  all  kinds 
of  direct  insurance,  except  life,  title,  disabil- 
ity, and  mortgage  guaranty  Insurance. 

Sec  104.  As  u.sed  in  this  title — 

flj  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
his  designated  agent. 

(2)  The  term  "covered  claim"  means  an 
unpaid  claim,  including  one  for  unearhed 
premiums,  which  arises  out  of  and  is  within 
the  coverage  and  not  in  excess  of  the  sppli- 
cable  limits  of  an  insurance  policy  to  which 
this  title  applies  Issued  by  an  insurer,  if 
such  insurer  becomes  an  insolvent  insurer 
alter  the  effective  date  of^j^ls  title  and  (a) 
the  claLmatU  or  insured  is  a  i/esldent  of  the 
Dibtrict  of  Columbia  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
V^ired  event:  or  (b)  the  property  from  which 
the  claim  arl.ses  is  permanently  located  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Such  term  shall 
not  Include  any  amount  due  any  reinsurer, 
insurer,  insurance  pool,  or  imderwriting  as- 
sociation, as  subrogation  recoveries  or  other- 
■Aise. 

(3)  Tlie  term  "insolvent  insurer"  means 
tat    aa  insurer  authorized  to  transact  ta- 


svirance  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  either 
at  the  time  the  policy  was  issued  or  when 
the  insured  event  occurred,  who  has  been 
determined  to  be  Insolvent  by  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction. 

(4 1  Tl\e  term  "member  insxirer"  means 
any  person  who  (a)  writes  any  kind  of  in- 
surance to  which  this  title  applies,  including 
the  exchange  of  reciprocal  or  Interlnsurance 
contracts,  and  (b)  Is  licensed  to  transact  in- 
surance in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(5)  The  term  "net  direct  written  premi- 
ums" means  direct  gross  premiums  written 
in  the  District  on  insurance  policies  to  which 
this  title  applies.  le.ss  return  premiums 
thereon  and  dividends  paid  or  credited  to 
policyholders  on  such  direct  business.  Such 
term  does  not  Include  premiums  on  contacts 
between  insurers  or  reinsurers. 

(6)  The  term  "person"  Includes  individu- 
als, corporations,  associations,  exchanges,  and 
partnerships. 

Sec  105.  There  is  created  a  nonprofit  un- 
incorporated legal  entity  to-  be  known  as 
the  District  of  Columbia  Insurance  Guaranty 
Association  (hereafter  in  this  title  referred 
to  as  the  "Association").  All  member  insurers 
shall  be  and  remain  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation as  a  condition  of  their  authority  to 
transact  insurance  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  Association  shall  perform  its  func- 
tions under  a  ptnn  of  operation  established 
and  approved  by  the  Comml.ssloner  and  shall 
exercise  its  powers  tlirough  a  Board  of  Di- 
rectors (hereafter  In  this  title  referred  to 
as  the  "Board").  For  purposes  of  adminis- 
tration and  assessment,  the  Association  shall 
be  divided  into  three  separate  accounts:  (a) 
the  workmen's  compensation  Insurance  ac- 
count; (b)  the  automobile  insurance  ac- 
count; and  (C!  the  account  for  all  other  in- 
surance to  which  this  title  applies. 

.Sfc.  106.  (ni  The  Board  shall  consist  of 
not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  nine  persons 
.serving  terms  as  establislied  in  the  plan  of 
operation.  The  members  of  the  Board  shall 
be  selected  by  member  Insurers  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Commissioner.  Vacancies  on 
the  Board  shall  be  filled  for  the  remaining 
period  of  the  term  in  the  sanie  manner  as 
initial  appointments.  If  no  members  are 
selected  within  sixty  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  title,  the  Commissioner  may  ap- 
point the  initial  members  of  the  Board. 

(b)  In  approving  selections  to  the  Board, 
the  Commissioner  shall  consider  among 
other  things  whether  all  member  insurers 
are  fairly  repre.sented. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Board  may  be  reim- 
bursed from  the  assets  of  the  Association  for 
expenses  Incurred  by  them  as  members  of 
the  Board. 

Sec.  107.  (a)   The  Association  shall — 

(1)  be  obligated  to  the  extent  of  the  cov- 
ered) claims  existing  prior  to  the  determina- 
tion of  Insolvency  and  arising  within  thirty 
days  after  the  determination  of  insolvency, 
or  before  the  policy  expiration  date  If  less 
than  thirty  days  after  the  determination,  or 
before  the  insured  replaces  the  policy  or 
causes  its  cancellation.  If  he  does  so  within 
thirty  days  of  the  determination,  but  such 
obligation  shall  Include  only  that  amount 
of  each  covered  claim  which  Is  in  excess  of 
SI 00  and  Is  less  than  $300,000,  except  that 
the  Association  shall  pay  the  full  amount  of 
any  covered  claim  arising  out  of  a  work- 
men's compensation  policy;  except  in  no 
event  shall  the  Association  be  obligated  to 
a  policyholder  or  claimant  in  an  amount  In 
excess  of  the  obligation  of  the  insolvent  in- 
surer under  the  policy  from  which  the  claim 
arl.ses; 

(2)  be  deemed  the  insurer  to  the  extent 
of  its  obligation  on  the  covered  claims  and 
to  such  extent  shall  have  all  rights,  duties, 
and  obligations  of  the  insolvent  insurer  as 
if  the  insurer  had  not  become  insolvent; 

(3)  allocate  claims  paid  and  expenses  In- 
curred among  the  three  accounts  separately, 
and  assess  member  insurers  separately,  ac- 


cording to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
for  each  account  amounts  necessary  to  pay 
tlie  obligations  of  the  Association  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  subsequent 
to  an  Insolvency,  the  expenses  of  handling 
covered  claims  subsequent  to  an  Insolvency, 
the  cost  of  examinations  under  section  lia 
and  other  expenses  authorized  by  this  title; 

(4)  Investigate  claims  brought  against  tlie 
Association  and  adjust,  compromise,  settle, 
and  pay  covered  claims  to  the  extent  of  the 
Association's  obligation  and  deny  all  other 
claims  and  may  review  settlements,  relea-ses 
and  judgments  to  which  the  insolvent  in- 
surer or  its  insureds  were  parties  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  such  settlements, 
releases  and  judgments  may  be  properly 
contested;  \' 

(5)  notify  such  persons  as  the  Commis- 
sioner directs  under  section  109(b)  (1); 

(6)  handle  claims  through  its  employees 
or  through  one  or  more  Insurers  or  other 
persons  designated,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Commissioner,  as  servicing  facilities, 
except  such  designation  may  be  declined  by 
a  member  Insurer;  and 

(7)  reimburse  each  servicing  faculty  for 
obligations  of  the  Association  paid  by  the 
facility  and  for  expenses  Incurred  by  the 
facility  while  handling  claims  on  behalf  of 
the  Association,  and  pay  the  other  expenses 
of  the  Association  autliorized  by  this  title. 

(b)  The  assessments  of  each  member  in- 
surer under  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  In  the  proportion 
that  the  net  direct  written  premiums  of  the 
member  Insurer  for  tlie  preceding  calendar 
year  on  the  kinds  of  Insurance  In  the  ac- 
counts bears  to  the  net  direct  written  pre- 
miums of  all  member  Insurers  for  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  on  the  kinds  of  in- 
surance in  the  account.  Each  member  In- 
surer shall  be  notified  of  the  assessment  not 
later  than  thirty  days  before  it  is  due.  No 
member  insurer  may  be  assessed  in  any  year 
on  any  account  an  amount  greater  than  2 
per  centum  of  that  member  insurer's  net 
direct  written  premiums  for  the  preceding 
calendar  year  on  the  kinds  of  Insurance  in 
the  account.^  If  the  maximum  assessment, 
together  with  the  other  assets  of  the  Associa- 
tion In  »ny  account,  does  not  provide  in  anv 
one  year  in  any  account  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  make  all  necessary  payments  from 
that  account,  the  funds  available  shall  be 
prorated  and  the  unpaid  portion  shall  be 
paid  as  soon  thereafter  as  funds  become 
available.  The  Association  may  exempt  or 
defer,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  assessment  of 
any  member  insurer,  if  the  assessment  would 
cause  the  member  insurer's  financial  state- 
ment to  reflect  amounts  of  capital  or  sur- 
plus less  than  the  minimum  amounts  re- 
quired for  a  certificate  of  authority  by  any 
Jurisdiction  in  which  the  memlDer  Insurer  is 
authorized  to  transact  insurance.  Each  mem- 
ber insurer  may  set  off  against  any  asse;-s- 
ment.  authorized  payments  made  on  covered 
claims  and  expenses  Incurred  in  the  payment 
of  such  claims  by  the  member  Insurer  if  they 
are  chargeable  to  the  amount  for  which  the 
assessment  Is  made. 

(c)  The  Association  may — 

(1)  employ  or  retain  such  persons  as  are 
necessary  to  liandle  claims  and  perform  other 
duties  of  the  Association; 

(2)  borrow  funds  necessary  to  effect  the 
purposes  of  this  title  In  accord  with  the  plan 
of  operation; 

(3)  sue  or  be  sued; 

(4)  negotiate  and  become  a  party  to  such 
contracts  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  title; 

(5)  perform  such  other  acts  as  are  neces- 
sary or  prof/er  to  effectuate  the  purpose  of 
this  title:  and 

(6)  refund  to  the  member  insurers  in 
proportion  to  the  contribution  of  each  mem- 
ber insurer  to  that  account  that  amount  by 
which  the  assets  of  the  account  exceed  the 
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llabUlties,  If.  at  the  end  of  any  calendar  year, 
the  Board  finds  that  the  assets  of  the  Asso- 
ciation in  any  account  exceed  the  liabilities 
of  that  account  as  estimated  by  the  Board 
for  the  coming  year. 

Sec.  108.  (a)  (1)  The  Board  shall  submit  to 
the  Commissioner  a  plan  of  operation  and 
any  amendments  thereto  necessary  or  suit- 
able to  assure  the  fair,  reasonable,  and  equit- 
able administration  of  the  Association.  The 
plan  of  operation  and  any  amendments 
thereto  shall  become  effective  upon  approval 
in  writing  by  the  Commissioner. 

(2)  If  the  Board  fails  to  submit  a  suitable 
plan  of  operation  within  ninety  days  follow- 
ing the  effective  date  of  this  title  or  if  at 
any  time  thereafter  the  Board  f aUs  to  submit 
suitable  amendments  to  the  plan,  the  Com- 
missioner shall,  after  notice  and  hearing, 
adopt  and  promulgate  such  reasonable  rules 
as  are  necessary  or  advisable  to  effectuate 
the  provisions  of  this  title.  Such  rules  shall 
continue  In  force  until  modified  by  the  Com- 
missioner or  superseded  by  a  plan  submitted 
by  the  Board  and  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

(b)  All  member  Insurers  shall  comply  with 
the  plan  of  operation. 

(c)  The  plan  of  operation  shall — 

(1)  establish  the  procedures  whereby  all 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Association 
under  section  107  wUl  be  performed; 

(2)  establish  procedures  for  handling  as- 
sets of  the  Association; 

(3)  establish  the  amount  and  method  of 
reimbursing  members  of  the  Board  under 
section  106; 

(4)  establish  procedures  by  which  claims 
may  be  filed  with  the  Association  and  estab- 
lish acceptable  forms  of  proof  of  covered 
claims; 

(6)  eetabJish  regular  places  and  times  for 
meetings  of  the  Board; 

(6)  establish  procedures  for  records  to  be 
kept  of  all  financial  transactions  of  the  Ab- 
eoclation,  Its  agents,  and  the  Board; 

(7)  provide  that  any  member  Insurer  ag- 
grieved by  a  final  action  or  decision  of  the 
Association  may  appeal  to  the  Conunls- 
Gloner  within  thirty  days  after  the  action  or 
decision; 

(8)  establish  the  procedures  whereby 
selections  for  the  Board  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Commissioner;  and 

(9)  contain  additional  provisions  neces- 
sary or  jjroper  for  the  execution  of  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Association. 

(d)  The  plan  of  operation  may  provide 
that  any  or  all  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Association,  except  those  under  sxibsections 
107(a)(3)  and  (c)(2),  are  delegated  to  a 
corporation,  association,  or  other  organiza- 
tion which  performs  or  will  perform  func- 
tions similar  to  those  of  this  Association,  or 
its  equivalent.  In  two  or  more  States.  Such 
a  corporation,  association,  or  organization 
shall  be  reimbursed  as  a  servicing  facility 
would  be  reimbursed  and  shall  be  paid  for 
its  performance  of  any  other  functions  of 
the  Association.  A  delegation  under  this  sub- 
section shall  take  effect  only  with  the  ap- 
proval of  both  the  Board  and  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  may  be  made  only  to  a  corpora- 
tion, association,  or  organization  which  ex- 
tends protection  In  a  manner  substanU^lly 
similar  to  that  provided  by  this  title.     '^^ 

(e)  Notice  of  claims  to  the  receiver  or 
liquidator  of  the  insolvent  insurer  shall  be 
deemed  notice  to  the  Association  or  its  agent 
and  a  list  of  such  claims  shiill  be  periodically 
submitted  to  the  Association  or  similar  orga- 
nization In  another  State  by  the  receiver  or 
liquidator. 

Sec.  109.  (a)   The  Commissioner  shall — 

(1)  notify  the  Association  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  insolvent  Insurer  not  later  than 
three  days  after  he  receives  notice  of  the 
determination  of  the  Insolvency;  and 

(2)  upon  request  of  the  Board  provide  the 
Association    with    a   statement    of    the   net 


direct  written  premiums  of  each  member  in- 
surer. ^ 

(b)  The  Commissioner  may — 

( 1 )  require  tiiat  the  Association  notify  the 
Insureds  of  the  Insolvent  Insurer  and  any 
other  Interested  parties  of  the  determination 
of  insolvency  and  of  their  rights  under  this 
title  by  mail  at  their  last  known  address, 
where  available,  or  by  publication  In  a  news- 
paper of  general  circulation.  If  sufficient  in- 
formation for  notification  by  mall  is  not 
available; 

(2)  suspend  or  revoke,  after  notice  and 
he*iug,  the  certificate  of  authority  to  trans- 
act insurance  in  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
an;  member  Insurer  which  fails  to  pay  an 
at-s  ssment  when  due  or  fails  to  comply  with 
the  plan  of  operation,  or  levy  a  fine  on  any 
me  nber  insurer  which  fails  to  pay  an  assess- 
me  It  when  due,  except  such  fine  shall  not 
exc  'ed  5  per  centum  of  the  unpaid  assess- 
me  It  per  month,  except  that  no  fine  shall 
be 'ess  than  $100  per  month;  and 

(3)  revoke  the  designation  of  any  servicing 
facility  if  he  finds  claims  are  being  handled 
unsatisfactorily. 

(c)  All  final  orders  or  decisions  of  the 
Commissioner  made  under  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  review  In  accordance  with  section 
11  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Administrative 
Procedures  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1510) . 

Sec  110.  (a)  Any  person  recovering  under 
this  title  shall  be  deemed  to  have  assigned 
his  rights  under  the  policy  to  the  Association 
to  the  extent  of  his  recovery  from  the  Asso- 
ciation. Every  Insiured  or  claimant  seeking 
the  protection  of  this  title  shall  cooperate 
with  the  Association  to  the  same  extent  as 
such  person  would  have  been  required  to  co- 
operate with  the  insolvent  insurer.  The  Asso- 
ciation shall  have  no  cause  of  action  against 
the  insured  of  the  insolvent  Insurer  for  any 
sums  It  has  paid  out  except  such  causes  of 
action  as  the  Insolvent  Insurer  would  have 
had  If  such  sums  had  been  paid  by  the  In- 
solvent insurer.  In  the  case  of  an  insolvent 
insurer  operating  on  a  plan  with  assessmenti 
liability,  payments  of  claims  of  the  Associa- 
tion shall  not  operate  to  reduce  the  Insured's 
liability  to  the  receiver,  liquidator,  or  statu- 
tory successor  for  unpaid  assessments. 

(b)  The  receiver,  liquidator,  or  statutory 
successor  of  an  Insolvent  insurer  shall  be 
bound  by  settlements  of  covered  claims  by 
the  Association  or  a  simUar  organization 
m  another  State.  The  court  having  Jurisdic- 
tion shall  grant  such  claims  priority  equal 
to  that  which  the  claimant  would  have  been 
entitled  in  the  absence  of  this  title  against 
the  assets  of  the  insolvent  insurer. 

(c)  The  Association  shall  pR-iodically  file 
with  the  receiver  or  liquidator  of  the  Insol- 

•  vent  insurer  statements  of  the  covered  claims 
paid  by  the  Association  which  shall  preserve 
the  rights  of  the  Association  against  the  as- 
sets of  the  insolvent  insurer. 

Sec.  111.  (a)  Any  person  having  a  claim 
against  an  insurer  under  any  provision  in  an 
insurance  policy,  other  than  a  policy  of  an 
Insolvent  insurer  which  is  also  a  covered 
claim,  shall  be  required  to  exhaust  first  his 
right  under  such  policy.  Any  amount  pay- 
able on  a  covered  claim  under  this  title  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  any  recovery 
under  such  hisurance  policy. 

(b)  Any  person  having  a  claim  which  may 
be  recovered  under  more  than  one  insurance 
guaranty  association  or  its  equivalent  shall 
seek  recovery  first  from  the  association  of 
the  place  of  residence  of  the  insured  except 
that  if  it  is  a  first  party  claim  for  damage  to 
property  with  a  pernmnent  location,  he  shall 
.seek  recovery  first  from  the  association  of  tlie 
location  of  the  property,  and  if  it  is  a  work- 
men's compensation  claim,  he  shall  seek  re- 
covery first  from  the  association  of  the  resi- 
dence of  the  claimant.  Any  recovery  under 
this  title  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  recovery  from  any  other  Insurance  g\iar- 
anty  association   or  its  equivalent. 


Sec  112.  (a)  To  aid  In  the  detection  and 
prevention  of  insurer  Insolvencies — 

( 1 )  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board,  upon 
majority  vote,  to  notify  the  Commissioner 
of  any  information  indicating  any  member 
insurer  may  be  insolvent  or  in  a  financial 
condition  hazardous  to  the  policyholders  or 
the  public;  and 

(2)  the  Board  may,  upon  majority  vote. 
request  that  the  Commissioner  order  an  ex- 
amination of  any  mejnber  Insurer  which  the 
Board  in  good  faith  believes  may  be  in  a 
financial  condition  bazaroous  to  the  policy- 
holders or  the  public. 

(b)  An  examination  may  be  conducted, 
under  this  section,  as  a  National  Association 
of  Insurance  Commissioner  examination  or 
may  be  conducted  -by  such  person  as  the 
Commissioner"  designates.  The  cost  of  such 
examination  shall  be  paid  by  the  Association 
and  the  examination  report  shall  be  treated 
as  are  other  examination  reports.  In  no  event 
shall  such  examination  report  be  released  to 
the  Board  prior  to  its  release  to  the  public, 
but  this  shall  not  preclude  the  Commis- 
sioner from  complying  with  suijseciion  (c) 
of  this  section.  The  Commissioner  shall  notify 
the  Board  when  the  examination  is  com- 
pleted. The  request  for  an  examination  shall 
be  kept  on  file  by  the  Commissioner  but  it 
shall  not  be  open  to  public  inspection  prior 
to  the  release  of  the  examination  report  to 
the  public. 

(c)  It  shall  ^e  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sioner to  report  to  the  Board  when  he  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any  mem- 
ber insurer  examined  or  being  examined  at 
the  request  of  the  Board  may  be  Insolvent 
or  in  a  financial  condition  hazardous  to  the 
policyholders  or  the  public. 

(d)  The  Board  may,  upon  majority  vote.  » 
make  reports  and  recommendations  to  the  * 
Commissioner  upon  any  matter  germane  to 
the  solvency,  liquidation,  rehabilitation,  or 
con.servation  of  any  member  insurer.  Such 
reports  and  recommendations  shall  not  be 
considered  public  documents. 

(e)  The  Board  may,  upon  majority  vote, 
make  recommendations  to  the  Commissioner 
for  tlie  detection  and  prevention  of  insurer 
insi"ilvencies. 

(f)  Tlie  Board  shall,  at  the  conclusion  of 
any  insurer  insolvency  in  which  the  Associ- 
ation was  obligated  to  pay  covered  claims, 
prepare  a  report  on  the  history  and  causes 
of  such  insolvency,  based  on  the  information 
available  to  tlie  Association,  and  submit  such 
report  to  the  Commissioner. 

Sec  113.  The  Association  shall  be  subject 
to  examination  and  regulation  by  the  Com- 
missioner. Tlie  Board  shall  submit,  not  later 
than  March  ^  of  each  year,  a  financial  report 
for  the  preceding  calendar  year  on  a  form 
approved  by  the  Commissioner. 

SEC  114.  The  Association  shall  be  exempt 
from  payment  of  all  fees  and  taxes  levied 
or  col'ect«d  by  the  District  of  Columbia,  ex- 
cept taxes  levied  on  real  or  personal  prop- 
erly. 

Sfc.  115.  Tlie  rates  and  premiums  charged 
for  insurance  policies  to  which  this  title  ap- 
plies shall  include  amounts  sufficient  to  re- 
coup a  sum  equal  to  the  amounts  paid  to  the 
As.sociatlon  by  the  member  Insurer  less  any 
amounts  returned  to  the  member  Instirer  by 
the  Association  and  such  rates  shall  not  be 
deemed  excessive  becr.u.se  they  contain  an 
amount  reasonably  calculated  to  recoup  as- 
sessments paid  by  the  member  insurer. 

Sec  116.  There  shall  be  no  liability  en  the 
part  of  and  no  cause  of  action  of  any  nature 
shall  rise  against  any  member  Insurer,  the 
Association  or  its  agents  or  employees,  the 
Board,  or  the  Commissioner  or  his  repre- 
sentatives for  any  action  taken  by  them  in 
the  performance  of  their  powers  asid  duties 
imdcr  this  title. 

Sr.c.  117.  All  proceedings  in  which  the  in- 
solvent Insurer  is  a  party  or  is  obligated  to 
defend  a  party  in  any  court  in  the  District 
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of  Columbia  shall  be  stayed  for  sixty  day.^ 
from  the  date  the  insolvency  is  determined 
to  permit  proper  dcieiise  by  the  AssociAi-ioii 
r-.i  all  pending  cause-,  of  ac.ion.  As  to  any  cov- 
ered cl:Ums  arising  from  a  judgment  under 
n'.iv  decision,  verdict,  or  finding  based  on  the 
('efault  of  the  insolvent  insurer  or  its  failure 
o  defend  an  insured.  tli3  Association  either 
on  its  own  belialf  or  on  behalf  of  such  iii- 
Mired  may  apply  to  have  such  Judgment,  or- 
der, derision,  verdict,  or  finding  set  aside  by 
tiie  s.,me  court  or  administrator  that  made 
xiTch  judgment,  order,  decision,  verdict,  or 
Sliding  and  shall  be  permitted  to  defend 
a"a!nst  such  claim  on  the  merits. 

Sec,  118,  (a)  Tlie  Commissioner  shall  bv 
order  terminate  the  operation  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Insurance  Guaranty  Association 
as  to  any  kind  of  insurance  afforded  by  prop- 
erty or  casualty  insurance  policies  \vith  re- 
s^pect  to  which  he  has  foimd,  after  hearing, 
that  there  Is  In  eifect  a  ,-.tatutory  or  volun- 
tarv  plan  which — 

(1)  is  a  permanent  plan  which  is  nde- 
ciuately  funded  or  for  which  adequate  fiuid- 
ii^g  is  provided;  and 

(2i  extends  or  will  extend  to  District  of 
Columbia  policyholder.s  and  residents  pro- 
tection and  t»enefits  with  respect  to  insolvent 
insurers  not  substantifilly  less  favorable  and 
e.flective  to  such  policyholders  and  residents 
and  the  protection  aud  benefits  provided 
with  respect  to  such  kind  of  ii.siirRnce  under 
this  title. 

(bt  The  Commis-ioiier  .shall  by  the  snme 
such  order  authorize  di->continimnce  of  fu- 
ture payments  by  insurers  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Insurance  Guaranty  A.ssoclatlon 
with  respect  to  the  same  kinds  of  Insurance, 
except  assessments  and  payments  shall  con- 
tinue, as  necessprv.  to  liquidate  ."covered 
claims  of  Insurers  adjudf;ed  Insolvent  prior 
to  .'^id  order  and  the  related  expen-cs  not 
covered  by  such  otiter  plan. 

(C)  In  the  event  "he  operation  of  anv  ac- 
count of  the  District  of  Columbia  Insurance 
Guaranty  Association  'hall  be  so  terminated 
as  to  all  kinds  of  insurance  otherwise  wiihin 
Its  scope,  the  Association  as  .soon  as  po?sible 
thereafter  shall  distribute  the  balance  of 
motleys  and  as^ieib  remauiint;  in  said  accottnt 
(after  discharge  of  the  functions  of  the  As- 
sociation with  respect  to  prior  insurer  insol- 
vencies not  covered  by  such  other  plan,  to- 
tether  with  related  expenrses)  to  the  insurers 
which  are  then  writing  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  policies  of  the  kinds  of  insurance 
covered  by  such  accotuit,  and  which  had 
made  payments  into  such  account,  pro  rata 
tipon  the  basis  of  the  au^regate  of  such  pay- 
ments made  by  the  respective  insurers  to 
such  account  during  the  period  of  five  years 
next  preceding  tiie  date  of  such  order.  Upon 
completion  of  such  distribution  with  re- 
spect to  all  the  accounts  specified  in  section 
105.  this  title  shall  be  deemed  to  have  ex- 
pired. 

TITLE  II— AMENDMENT  OF  THE  LIFE  IN- 
SURANCE ACr  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COI4UMBIA  TO  INCREASE  CAPITAL  RE- 
QUIREMENTS OF  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 

Sec  201,  Chapter  3  cf  the  Life  Insurance 
An  (DC.  Code,  sees,  35  501— 35  541)  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

111  Section  8iai  of  such  chapter  (D,C, 
Code  sec,  35-508(an  Is  amended  (A)  bv 
uriking  out  in  the  first  sentence  '  ■«.200,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  -$1,000,000",  and 
iBi  by  striking  out  in  the  last  sentence 
"%ljO,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■  *1.>OO.OPO', 

(2 1  Section  8(b)  of  such  chapter  (DC. 
Code,  sec  35  508(b) )  Ls  amended  (A)  by  in- 
scrtUig  "or  subsequent  amendment"  Im- 
mediately after  "subsection",  and  (B)  by  In- 
.serting  "or  the  minimum  surplus  required  of 
a»n.utual  company  immediately  after  "stock 
Company '. 

i3)    Paragrapji    lOiijiMi)    of  section  35  of 


such  chapter  (D,C.  Code,  ,sec,  35-535  (10)  (bi 
(ill  )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$300,000" 
pnd  "§150,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
$1,500,000  •  in  each  such  place, 
(4)  Paragraph  (15)  (11)  of  , section  35  of  such 
chapter  (D,C,  Code.  sec.  35-535(  15)  (ii)  )  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$300,000"  and 
"$150,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"SI, 500,000'  in  each  such  place. 

Sec.  202.  Tlie  amendment  made  by  this  title 
shall  take  effect  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITIE  III— AMENDMENT  OP  THE  LIFE 
It:SURANCE  .\CT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  TO  INCREASE  GROUP  TERM 
LIFE  INSURANCE  AMOUNT  LIMITA- 
TIONS 

Sec.  301.  Sections  10(l)(d).  10(3)  (d).  10 
i4)(d).  I0(6)»d),  and  lOOXd)  of  chapter 
V  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sees. 
35-700  (l)(d),  (31(d),  (4)(d).  (6)(d)  and 
(3)(d)),  are  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"S20.000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$30.- 
000":  (2)  by  striking  out  "$40,000"  aiad  In- 
.•;erting  in  liou  thereof  "$100,000";  and  (3) 
by  striking  out  "150"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "300". 

Sr'j.  .•102.  The  first  se;itence  of  section  11 
of  chapter  V  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act  (D,C. 
Code,  sec.  35-711).  is  amended  (1)  by  strik- 
li'i;  out  "and"  between  daises  (b)  and  (c). 
(2)  by  striking  out  the  colon  at  the  end  of 
clause  (c)  and  hiscrting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
'fmicolcp.  and  (3)  by  inserting  immediately 
th'Tcaftor  a  new  clause  (d)  as  follows:  "and 
(d)  that  subject  to  the  ti-rms  of  the  policy 
Ruy  per.ion  insured  under  a  group  life  in- 
.'.inn^re  contract,  whether  issued  before  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  clau.se.  may 
ntake  t.>  any  person,  other  than  his  employer. 
r.n  ab-oUite  or  collateral  assigiiment  of  any 
or  all  tiie  rights  and  benefits  conferred  on 
l.'iTi.  by  any  provision  of  such  policy  or  by  law. 
inrlu-Un-  specifically,  but  not  by  wav  of 
limitation,  any  right  to  designate  a  bene- 
fi.'i.iry  or  beneficiaries  thereunder  and  any 
ri^ht  to  have  an  individual  policy  issued 
upon  termination  cither  of  employment  or 
of  said  policy  of  group  life  insurance,  but 
nothine  herein  shall  be  construed  to  have 
prohibited  an  insured  from  making  an  aK- 
.-Itnment  of  all  or  any  part  of  his  rights  and 
pri\  lieges  imder  the  policy  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  clause  and.  subject  to  the 
terms  of  the  policy,  an  assignment  by  an 
in-^urcd  before  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  clause  is  valid  for  the  purposes  of  vc^t- 
ipt:  in  the  assignee  all  rights  and  privileges 
to  a:-:signed.  but  without  prejudice  to  the 
insurer  on  account  of  any  payment  it  may 
make  or  individual  poliryit  may  issue  prior 
to  receipt  of  notice  of  the  assignment:". 
TITLE  IV— AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FIRE  AND 
CASUALTY  ACT  REGULATING  THE  BUSI- 
r{E.SS  OF  FIRE,  MARINE,  AND  CASUALTY 
INSURANCE  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Sec.  401.  Section.s  13  and  14  of  chapter  II 
of  the  Fire  and  Casualty  Act  (DC,  Code.  .sees. 
3  l:il6  and  35-1317),  are  amended  to  read  as 
lollov.s : 

f  13.  Minimiim  capital  and  surplus  require- 
ment 

"Every  stock  company  authorized  to  do 
bu-iiiiess  in  tiie  District  shall  have  and  .shall 
at  all  times  maintain  a  paid  up  capital  stock 
of  not  les-s  than  $300,000,  and  a  surplus  of  not 
Ir-i,  than  »i300.000.  Every  domestic  mutual 
company  and  every  domestic  reciprocal  com- 
pany shall  have  and  shall  at  all  times  main- 
tain a  surplus  of  not  less  than  $300,000,  a)id 
every  foreign  or  alien  mutual  company  and 
every  f<fcelgn  or  alien  reciprocal  companv 
Khali  have  and  shall  at  all  times  maintain  a 
surplus  of  not  le.is  than  $400,000. 
"i  14.  Corporations  heretofore  formed 

"No  company  shall  be  exempt  from  the 
provi.'iions  of  this  subsection  by  reason  of  its 
liu\ln^  been  incorporated  in  the  District  or 


f !:c  .vlicro  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
subsection,  except  that,  in  the  case  of  com- 
panies authorized  iji  the  District  on  the  date 
of  approval  of  this  subsection  and  continu- 
ously thereafter  without  any  Increase  of 
authority,  the  minimum  capital  and  surplus 
required  of  a  stock  company,  and  the  rain- 
Imum  surplus  required  of  a  mutual  or 
reciprocal  company,  or  of  a  Lloyd's  organiza- 
tion by  the  laws  of  the  District  heretofore 
applicable  shall  not  be  Increased  by  this 
.subsection,  and  provided  also  that  In  the 
caie  of  .such  continuously  authorized  com- 
pn'iies  the  provisions  of  section  24  relating 
to  the  names  of  companies,  and  the  provi- 
sions of  section  25  relating  to  the  amount  of 
r.urplus  necessary  to  the  Issuance  of  policiej 
having  no  provision  for  contingent  liabiiitv 
shall  not  be  applicable," 

Sec,  402.  Section  25  of  chapter  II  of  the 
Fire  and  Casualty  Act   (DC.  Code.  sec.  35- 
1329)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$300,000  ' 
ar.d  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$600,000". 
TITLE   V— AMENDMENT    OF    AMOUNT    C 
CONTRACT    WITH    THE    GOVeHnMEN^' 
OF   THE   DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA   FOR 
WHICH  A  SURETY  BOND  IS  REQUIRED 
Sec.  501.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  In  relation  to  contracts  witli 
the  District  of  Columbia"  approved  June  28 
1906    (D,C,  Code,  sec.   1-805),  and  the  first 
.section  of  the  Act  of  August  3,   1968    (DC 
Code,    sec,    l-804a)     (relating    to    contract., 
with   the   District   of  Columbia),    are    eacli 
amended  by  striking  out  "$2,000"  wherever 
It  appears  in  each  such  first  section  and  in- 
.sertinc  in  lieu  thereof  "$10.000'. 

With  the  following  committee^amend- 
ments : 

On  page  6,  line  25,  strike  out  "(2)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(3)". 

On  page  10.  line  17,  strike  out  "(b)  '  and 
in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "(c)". 

On  page  20,  line  17,  Insert  "each  place  it 
appears"  Immediately  before  "and ', 

On  page  20,  line  18,  Insert  "each  place  it 
appears"  Immediately  before  "and". 

On  p.tge  20,  line  19,  Insert  "each  place 
it  appears  "  hnmcdiatelv  before  "and  insert- 
ing". 

On  page  22,  line  6,  strike  out  "3-1316  "  and 
liiserL  in  lieu  thereof  "35-1316  ". 

On  page  22,  strike  out  line  8  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  line  9  on  page  23.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec,  13.  Minimum  Capital  and  Surplus  Re- 
quirement.— Every  stock  company  authorized 
to  do  business  In  the  District  shall  have  and 
shall  at  all  times  maintain  a  paid-up  capital 
stock  of  not  less  than  $300,000,  and  a  surplus 
of  not  le.ss  than  $300,000,  Every  domestic  mu- 
tual company  and  every  domestic  reciprocal 
company  shall  have  and  shall  at  all  times 
maintain  a  surplus  of  not  less  than  $300,000 
and  every  foreign  or  alien  mutual  companv 
and  every  foreign  01  alien  reciprocal  companv 
sliall  have  and  shall  at  all  times  maintain 
a  surplus  of  not  less  than  $400,000. 

"Sec.  14.  Corporations  Heretofore  Formed.— 
No  company  ghall  be  exempt  from  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  by  reason  of  Its 
having  been  incorporated  in  the  District  or 
elsewhere  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
.subsection,  except  that,  in  the  case  of  com- 
pan'es  authorized  In  the  District  on  the  date 
of  approval  of  this  subsection  and  continu- 
ously thereafter  without  any  increase  of  au- 
thority, the  minimum  capital  and  siu'plus 
required  of  a  dock  company,  and  tlie  mini- 
mum surplus  required  of  a  mutual  or  recip- 
rocal company,  or  of  a  Lloyd's  organization 
by  liie  laws  of  the  District  heretofore  appli- 
cable shall  not  be  Increased  by  this  subsec- 
tio!i,  and  provided  al.so  that  In  the  case  of 
sucli  continuously  authorized  companies  the 
provisions  of  section  24  relating  to  the  names 
nf  companies,  and  tlie  provisions  of  section 
2,^  relating  to  the  amount  of  surplus  neces- 
sary to  the  Lssiirancc  of  policies  having  no 


provision  for  contingent  liability,  shall  not 
be  applicable." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

I  should  like  to  commend  Mr.  Stuckey, 
of  the  Eighth  District  of  Georgia,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Business,  Commerce  and  Taxa- 
tion, for  his  outstanding  efforts  in  putting 
this  bill  together.  It  was  through  his  un- 
dertakings that  H.R.  4083  was  written 
and  placed  before  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  4083  is  one  that  is  greatly  needed 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  city's  consumers  of  insur- 
ance. Although  the  District,  in  recent 
times,  has  not  suffered  the  problems  of 
insolvency  of  its  many  insurance  com- 
panies, there  still  should  be  adopted  some 
measure  to  insure  that  insolvencies  do 
not  occur  in  the  future. 

H.R.  4083  is  supported  by  the  District 
Goverrunent;  the  Commissioner  sub- 
mitted the  original  draft  legislation  for 
the  bill  on  June  1, 1971. 

In  the  92d  Congress,  S.  2208,  an  iden- 
tical bill  to  H.R.  4083,  passed  the  Senate 
April  27,  1972.  Hearings  were  held  by  the 
House  District  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health,  Welfare,  Housing,  and  Youth 
Affairs  on  September  11,  1972;  S.  2208 
passed  the  full  committee  September  11, 
1972.  The  measure  did  not  get  to  the 
House  floor  in  the  rush  to  adjourn.  Addi- 
tional hearings  for  the  bill  were  held  bj 
our  Subcommittee  on  Business,  Com- 
merce, and  Taxation  on  April  5, 1973.  The 
District  Government,  Superintendent  of 
Insurance,  Lombard,  and  Deputy  Super- 
intendent of  Insurance,  Wallach,  sup- 
ported H.R.  4083  at  the  hearings. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  4083  are  as  fol 


in  order  to  transact  business  in  the  Dis- 
trict. 

Forty-six  States  have  higher  require- 
ments than  the  District  has  presently 
and  this  section  brings  the  District  law 
more  in  keeping  \^ith  those  of  other 
States. 

Title  n  also  provides  greater  protec- 
tion to  consumers  and  recogiiizes  the 
effects  of  inflation  on  capitalization  re- 
quirements. The  capital  and  surplus  re- 
quirements for  life  insurance  companies 
in  the  District  were  last  revised  in  1964 
by  Public  Law  88-556. 

Title  ni  increases  the  amount  bf  cov- 
erage available  under  group  term  life  in- 
surance to  maximums  of  $100,000,  or 
300  percent  of  compensation,  maximum; 
and  a  $30,000  minimum — presently, 
limits  are  $40,000  or  I'i  percent  com- 
pensation maximum,  and  a  $20,000  min- 
imum. An  assignment  of  rights  provision 
is  included,  permitting  an  individual 
covered  mider  a  group  life  policy  to  ob- 
tain an  exclusion  under  Federal  estate 
laws. 

Presently.  27  States  have  no  limits  on 
amounts  of  gi-oup  term  life  coverage:  19 
have  higher  limits  than  the  District. 
Thirty-seven  States  now  have  an  as- 
signment of  rights  provision. 

Title  IV  amends  the  Fire  and  Casualty 
Act  to  increase  the  amount  of  capital 
and  surplus  required  of  all  property  and 
casualty  companies  licensed  under  the 
Fire  and  Casualty  Act  from  $300,000  to 
$600,000;  to  increa.se  the  surplus  require- 
ment for  domestic  mutual  companies 
from  $150,000  to  $300,000;  and  to  in- 
crease the  amount  for  foreign  mutuals 
from  $200,000  to  $400,000.  The  increased 
requirements  would  apply  only  to  new 
companies  wishing  to  be  licensed  in  the 
District. 

Adjustments  included  in  title  IV  of  the 


lows:  bUJ  would   bring  DistriclNj^quirements 

Title  I  establishes  a  postassessment*"^!"^®  ^'i*^^  "lost  States,  and  would  act 


insurance  property  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  District  of  Columbia  Insurance 
Guaranty  Association.  The  Association  is 
obligated,  in  the  event  an  insurance 
company  becomes  insolvent,  to  pay  all 
covered  claims  of  policyholders.  Funds 
are  to  be  provided  through  annual  as- 
sessments to  be  levied  on  each  member 
insurance  company;  with  a  maximum 
assessment  of  2  percent  of  net  direct 
written  premiums  in  any  one  year — life, 
title,  disability,  and  mortgage  guaranty 
companies  excepted  from  this  title.  Ad- 
ditional responsibility  includes  aiding  in 
the  detection  and  prevention  of  insolven- 
cies. 

Title  I  is  based  on  model  legislation 
prepared  by  the  National  Association  of 
Insurance  Commissioners;  adopted  by  47 
States,  under  active  consideration  in  the 
other  3.  There  is  presently  no  protec- 
tion for  consumers  against  company  in- 
solvencies. The  District's  record  is  re- 
markable regarding  insolvencies  of  com- 
panies domiciled  here  but  it  is  impera- 
tive to  plan  for  the  possibility  of  insolv- 
encies occurring  in  a  nationwide  com- 
pany which  has  District  policyholders. 

Title  II  increases  from  $200,000  to 
$1  million  the  amount  of  capital  and  sur- 
plus each  domestic  stock  and  mutual  life 
insurance  company  is  required  to  have 


as  a  safeguard  against  financially  inade- 
quate companies  entering  the  local  mar- 
ket. The  capital  and  surplus  require- 
ments under  the  Fire  and  Casualty  Act 
were  determined  in  19*0  and  have  not 
been  revised  since. 

Title  V  increases  from  $2,000  to  $10.- 
000  the  amount  of  the  contract  with  the 
District  Government  without  being  re- 
quired to  be  bonded  in  contracts  involv- 
ing less  than  $10,000. 

In  spite  of  the  meritorious  impact  of 
this  bill,  there  would  be  no  cost  to  the 
District  or  Federal  Governments,  if  the 
billisenact€d. 

The  House  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  urges  your  early  and  favor- 
able action  on  H.R.  4083,  in  view  of  the 
great  need  for  the  legislation  in  the  Dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  purposes  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation (H.R.  4083 >.  as  set  forth  in  House 
Report  93-257.  are  to  amend  existing  laws 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  relating  to 
insurance  in  order  to  provide  a  greater 
degree  of  protection  to  consumers  from 
financial  loss  due  to  company  insol- 
vency; to  increase  the  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  group  term  life  insm'ance 
that  can  be  issued  in  the  District,  ex- 


pressly permitting  the  assignment  ofin- 
terest  in  a  group  Ufe  Insurance  pouby; 
and  to  increase  the  amount  of  a  con- 
ti-act  with  the  District  government  for 
which  a  bond  is  required. 

Specifically,  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
4083,  an  omnibus  bill  requested  by 
the  govenmient  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

TfTLE    I DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    POST    ASSESS- 
MENT INSURANCE  GUARANTY  ASSOCIATION  ACT 

Title  I:  Elstablishes  a  postassessment 
insurance  guaranty  fund  to  "be  known  as 
the  District  of  Columbia  Insurance  Guar- 
anty Association,  obligated,  in  the  event 
an  insurance  company  becomes  insol- 
vent, to  pay  all  covered  claims  of  policy- 
holders. Title  I  is  based  on  model  legisla- 
tion prepared  by  the  National  Association 
of  Insurance  Commissioners;  similar 
language  has  been  adopted  by  47  States 
with  consideration  pending  in  3. 

The  funds  necessary  for  the  insolvency 
plan  as  well  as  for  operating  expenses 
will  be  provided  through  annual  assess- 
ments to  be  levied  on  each  member  in- 
surance company.  The  assessment  shall 
be  computed  by  the  proportion  of >  insur- 
ance each  member  company  writes  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  No  member  com- 
pany, however,  will  be  assessed  an 
amoimt  greater  than  2  percent  of  that 
member's  net  direct  written  premiums 
in  any  one  year. 

The  Association  sh^ll  be  administered 
by  a  Board  of  Directors  chosen  by  the 
member  companies  and  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
tinct of  Columbia.  The  Board  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  adopt  a  plan  of  operation  and 
procedure  which  is  also  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commissioner.  If  the  Com- 
missioner shall  either  disapprove  of  a 
member  of  the  Board  or  the  plan  of  oper- 
ation, the  same  shall  be  returned  to  the 
Board  of  Directore. 

The  Association's  fimction  is  not  sim- 
ply one  of  a  financial  guarantor  for  pol- 
icyholders, it  is  also  \estea  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  aiding  in  t^edetection  and 
prevention  of  insolvencies.* In  exercising 
this  function,  the  Board,  upon  majority 
vote,  will  notify  the  Commissioner  of  any 
hazardous  financial  conditions  of  any 
member  company;  request  the  Commis- 
sioner to  have  an  examination  conducted 
at  the  Association  s  exposure;  and  make 
general  reports  and  recommendations  to 
the  Commissioner  on  matters  relating  to 
the  concerns  of  Uie  Association. 

The  Commissioner  shall  inform  the 
Association  of  insolvencies  within  3  days 
of  receipt  of  a  determination  of  the  in- 
solvency. The^ommissioner  will  be  au- 
thorized to  'require  the  Association  to 
notify  all  the  insureus  of  the  insolvent 
company  of  their  rights  under  tliis  title, 
Tlie  Commissioner  sliall  also  report  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  when  he  has  cause 
to  believe  an  insolvency  is  about  to  occur 
among  any  mem'ber  company.    ' 

Tlie  title  would  provide  for  the  termi- 
nation of  tlie  District  of  Columbia  In- 
surance Guaranty  Association  in  the 
event  that  legislation  is  enacted  creating 
a  national  guaranty  fimd  with  benefits 
and  protections  as  favorable  as  those  .-hat 
would  be  provided  policyholders  under 
this  title,  or  in  the  event  a  voliuitary  plan 
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is  created  which  provides  equally  favor- 
able safeguards  to  policyholders. 

TITT.E    II  -INCREASE    CAPITAL    REQUIRE^!ENT3    OF 
LITE    INSCRANCE    COMPANIES 

This  title  increases  the  capital  and 
fiirplus  requirements  for  stock  and  mu- 
tual life  insurance  companies  authorized 
to  do  business  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Specifically,  the  title  amends  the 
I-ife  Insurance  Act  to  increase  from 
S200.000  to  SI, 000.000  the  amount  of 
paid-up  capital  each  domestic  capital 
.stock  and  mutual  life  insurance  company 
is  required  to  have  in  order  to  transact 
business  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Over  the  years,  the  various  States  have 
increased  the  capital  and  surplus  re- 
quirements of  life  insurers  as  a  further 
safeguard  to  the  security  of  policyhold- 
ers. It  is  particularly  important  that  the 
policyholders  be  protected  in  the  early 
years  of  a  company's  operation. 

The  proposed  increases  in  the  capital 
and  surplus  requirements  would  bring 
the  District  of  Colimibia  more  in  line 
with  the  requirements  of  the  various 
other  States  and  would  provide  greater 
safety  to  policyholders  of  companiesau- 
thorized  to  do  business  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  capital  and  surplus  re- 
quirements for  life  insurance  companies 
were  last  revised  in  1964  bv  Public  Law 
88-556. 

TITLE    III— I.VCREASE    CROVP    TFRM    LIFE    INSl'R- 
ANCE  AMOUNT  LIMITATIONS 

This  provision  increases  the  maximum 
amounts  of  group  life  insurance  to  the 
lesser  of  $100,000  or  300  percent  of  coni- 
pensation — three  times  earnings — with  a 
lower   limit    of    $30,000.    Twenty-seven 

^  States  currently  have  no  limits  on  the 
I  amounts  of  group  life  insurance  while  19 
States  have  higher  limits  than  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  4  have  the  same 
limits.  The  proposal  contained  in  this 
title  would  offset  the  effects  of  inflation 
in  the  years  since  the  last  increase  in  the 
group  life  insurance  limits  and  it  would 
bring  the  limit  more  in  line  with  those 
applicable  in  other  States.  Such  an  in- 
crease would  permit  the  full  employee 
benefits  under  the  Federal  income  tax 
laws  which  exclude  from  personal  in- 
come tax  the  premiums  paid  by  an  em- 
ployer for.  group  life  insurance  up  to 
SaO.OOO. 

1  The  {^resent  District  of  Columbia  Code 
neither  permits  nor  prohibits  the  a.ssi?n- 
ment  of  group  life  insurance.  Section 
302  of  title  in  makes  it  certain  that  the 
proceeds  attributable  to  an  interest  in  a 
group  life  insurance  policy  which  has 
been  completely  assigned  by  the  owner 
thereof  will  be  excludable  from  the  as- 

I      si?nor's  estate  for  Federal  estate  tax  pur- 
poses. 

Section  2042  of  tJ:ie  Federal  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1 954  provides  that  there 
shall  be  included  in  the  Federal  gross 
estate  of  a  decedent  proceeds  of  insur- 
ance on  his  life  which  are  receivable  ei- 
ther by  his  executor  or,  if  he  possessed 
any  incidents  of  ownership  in  the  policy 
at  his  death,  by  any  ether  beneficiary. 
In  Revenue  Ruling  69-54.  1969-1  C.B. 
2J1.  the  U.S.  InteiTial  Revenue  Senice 
ruled  in  effect  that  an  insure^  cculd  not 
assign  all  his  Incidents  ai  o'vnerslilp 
in  group  life  Insurance  unlc-?  both  the 
^•roup  policy  and  applicable  State  law 
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permit  an  absolute  assignment  of  all  his 
incidents  of  ownership,  including  the 
right  to  convert  group  coverage  into  in- 
dividual insurance  upon  tennination  of 
employment.  The  Federal  Go^•ernment 
has  since  lost  several  court  cases  which 
in  effect  hold  that  State  lav,-  need  not 
specifically  permit  such  an  assignment  so 
long  as  it  does  not  prohibit  assignment, 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  an- 
nounced its  agreement  with  one  of  these 
cases.  However,  the  Service  has  not  modi- 
fied Revenue  Ruling  69-54. 

la  view  of  the  uncertainty  in  the  Fed, 
eral  estate  tax  law.  37  States— at  latest 
count— including  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
ha\e  pas,sed  legislation  specifically  per- 
mitting the  assignment  of  interests  in 
group  life  insurance. 

Section  302  of  title  III  amends  the 
proviso  in  the  first  sentence  of  section  11 
of  chapter  V  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act 
<40  Stat.  1145 »  as  amended— District  of 
Columbia  Code  35-711— by  adding  a 
new  clause  (d)  which  provides  that,  sub- 
ject to  tlie  terms  of  the  policy,  any  per- 
son insured  under  a  group  life  insurance 
contract  may  assian  any  or  all  of  his 
rights  and  benefits  under  the  policy  to 
any  person  other  than  his  employer.  The 
proposed  clause  idi  makes  it  clear  that 
any  such  assignment  is  valid  whether  it 
is  made  before  or  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  clause.  On  the  other  hand,  pro- 
posed clause  (dJ  protects  the  insurer  on 
account  of  any  payment  which  it  may 
make  or  any  individual  policy  which  it 
may  issue  prior  to  receipt  by  it  of  notice 
of  the  assignment. 

TITLE    IV— FJRE,    MARINE,    AND    C  ASUALTY 
INSl'RA.NTE    AME.VDJIENTS 

This  i>rovi.sion  amends  the  Fire  and 
Casualty  Act  to  increase  the  amount  of 
paid-up  capital  stock  and  surplus  re- 
quired of  all  stock  companies  licensed 
under  the  Fire  and  Casualty  Act  from 
$300,000  to  $600,000;  to  increase  the  sur- 
plus requirement  for  domestic  mutual 
companies  from  $150,000  to  $300,000; 
and  to  increase  the  amount  for  foreign 
mutuals  from  $200,000  to  $400,000.  The 
provision  would  also  increase  the  surplus 
requirement  for  mutual  companies  is- 
suing nonassessable  policies  from  $300.- 
000  to  $600,000. 

The  additional  policyholder  protection 
would  apply  only  to  new  companies  wish- 
ing to  be  licensed  in  the  District  and  not 
to  companies  continuously  transacting 
business  here  pro\ided.  of  course,  there 
Is  no  change  in  the  scope  of  their  opera- 
tion. The  committee  believes  the  changes 
are  nece.ssary  since  the  capital  and  sur- 
plus requirements  under  the  Fire  and 
Casualty  Act  have  not  been  revised  since 
1940.  We  hasten  to  add  that  the  ade- 
quacy, of  capital  and  surplus  require- 
ments is  e.ssential  to  the  protection  of 
ix>licy  holders. 

1  ITLE    V AMENDING    S'.'RrTY    n.IND 

RLQIIRFMKNTS 

Title  V  of  H.R.  4083  increases  from 
$2,000  to  $10,000  the  amount  of  a  con- 
tract with  the  District  Govennncnt  for 
which  a  bond  is  required.  The  $2,000  re- 
quirement v.as  the  amount  under  the 
original  statute  in  1906.  The  committee 
feels  that  the  $2,000  requirement  is  un- 
necessarily low  and  that  an  ir.crease  to 
SlO.ooo  v.oul'.l  be  more  In  line  v ith  pres- 


ent costs  and  also  would  provide  small 
contractors  with  a  greater  opportunity  of 
dealing  with  the  District  Government 
without  being  required  to  be  bonded  in  r 
contracts  involving  less  than  $10,000. 

HIETORy 

Hearings  were  held  by  the  Subconmiit- 
tee  on  Business.  Commerce  and  Taxation 
on  April  5,  1973  on  H.R.  4083  and  H.R. 
5687,  similar  bills.  Representatives  of  the  / 
District  of  Columbia  Government,  do- 
mestic in.'5urance  companies,  national  in- 
surance associations,  and  the  National 
Education  A.s.sociation  provided  testi- 
mony in  support  of  the  legislation.  No 
testimony  was  received  in  opposition 
thereto,  nor  has  any  expression  of  op- 
position been  received  by  your  Commit- 
tee. 

COST 

The  enactment  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation will  involve  no  added  cost  to  the 
Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

COMMITTEE    VOTE 

1Y\e  pending  bill,  H.R.  4083,  was 
ordered  reported  by  a  voice  vote  of  the 
Committee,  on  June  4, 1973. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  express  my  support 
for  the  bill  H.R.  4083,  to  improve  the  pres- 
ent laws  regulating  the  insurance  busi- 
ness in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  a 
number  of  important  respects,  and  to 
urge  favorable  action  upon  this  measure. 

The  broad  purpose  of  tliis  proposed 
legislation  is  to  close  certain  gaps  which 
presently  exist  in  the  regulation  of  in- 
surance in  the  District.  To  a  great  ex- 
tent, these  gaps  have  developed  through 
years  of  increasing  inflation  since  the 
present  laws  in  this  area  were  enacted. 
The  provisions  of  this  bill,  by  increasing 
the  levels  of  capital  and  surplus  require- 
ments for  all  insurers  in  tlie  District, 
both  life  and  property  companies,  will 
serve  to  further  safeguard  and  protect 
innocent  policyholders  from  possible 
lo.sses  through  bankrupt  insurance  com- 
panies. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  will  create  an  unin- 
corporated legal  entity  known  as  the 
District  of  Columbia  Insurance  Guar- 
anty Association,  whose  function  shall  be 
to  administer  a  postassessment  insurance 
guaranty  fund.  This  will  create  for  the 
first  time  an  insolvency  program  in 
which  all  licensed  carriers  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  will  be  required  to  partici- 
pate. Thus,  should  an  insolvency  occui- 
these  carriers  provide  funds  tlnough  an 
assessment  out  of  which  claimants  and 
Ijolicyholders  of  such  insolvent  insurer 
will  be  compensated.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Guaranty  Association  will  admin- 
ister this  plan,  with  rights,  duties,  and 
obligations  similar  to  those  of  a  com- 
pany in  re^rd  to  adjusting  and  seitlins 
of  claims. 

The  funding  necessary  for  the  opera- 
tion of  this  insolvency  protection  plan 
will  accrue  from  assessments  levied  upon 
each  member  insiuer,  to  be  computed  in 
proportion  to  the  insurance  written  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  each  such 
member  insiuer.  However,  no  member 
insurer  may  be  assessed  an  amount 
greater  than  2  percent  of  that  member's 
net  direct  written  premiums  in  any  1 
yoar. 

The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  api^ly 


to  all  kinds  of  direct  insurance  except 
life,  title,  disability,  and  mortgage  guar- 
anty insurance.  I  am  advised  that  the 
reason  for  these  exemptions  is  the  fact 
that  failiu'es  have  occiirred  primarily 
among  companies  in  the  property  and 
liability  field  of  insurance. 

The  provisions  of  this  title  follow 
closely  those  of  the  National  Association 
of  Insurance  Commissioners'  model  bill, 
which  has  been  enacted  by  47  States, 
including  Virginia  and  Maryland.  At 
present,  therefore,  if  a  company  licensed 
in  any  of  those  47  States  becomes  in- 
solvent, its  policyholders  residing  in  any 
of  those  States  are  protected  against  fi- 
nancial loss;  but  policyholders  of  that 
same  compsmy  who  are  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  no  protection 
whatever. 

Further,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the 
association's  function  will  not  be  simply 
that  of  a  financial  guarantor  for  the  pro- 
tection of  policyholders.  It  will  also  be 
vested  with  the  responsibility  to  aid  in 
the  detection  and  prevention  of  future 
Insolvencies, 

The  financial  obligation  of  the  associa- 
tion shall  be  limited  to  covered  claims 
unpaid  prior  to  insolvency  of  the  member 
insiu-er,  apd  to  claims  arising  within  30 
days  after  insolvency,  or  until  the  policy 
is  canceled  or  replaced  by  the  insured, 
or  expires,  wliichever  is  earlier.  The  basic 
principle  is  to  permit  policyholders  to 
make  an  orderly  transition  to  other  com- 
panies. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  will  increase  the 
amoimt  of  paid  up  capital  stock  required 
of  domestic  capital  stock  life  insurance 
companies  licensed  in  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbia  from  the  present  $200,000  mini- 
mum to  $1,000,000.  At  the  same  time,  the 
present  requirement  that  such  stock 
companies  maintain  a  surplus  of  at  least 
50  percent  of  their  stock  will  remain  un- 
changed. Thus,  the  minimum  total  com- 
bined capital  and  surplus  required  of 
such  companies  will  be  $1,500,000.  The 
surplus  required  of  domestic  mutual  life 
insurance  companies  is  also  increased, 
from  the  present  minimum  of  $150,000  to 
$1,500,000. 

These  minimum  capital  and  surplus 
requirements  for  domestic  life  insurance 
companies  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
were  first  set  at  $150,000  for  stock  com- 
panies and  $100,000  for  mutual  compa- 
nies, in  1934.  The  latter  was  increased  to 
$150,000  in  1950.  While  these  minimum 
requirements  may  have  been  adequate 
for  the  protection  of  policyholders  at  that 
time,  this  is  certainly  not  the  case  today. 

Over  the  years,  there  has  been  a  na- 
tionwide trend  to  increase  the  minimum 
capital  and  surplus  requirement  for 
stock  life  insurance  companies,  as  well 
as  the  surplus  requirement  for  mutual 
life  insurance  companies.  As  of  July  1971, 
I  am  advised,  only  two  States  had  lower 
such  requirements  than  those  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  only  four  States 
had  minimums  equal  to  those  in  the  Dis- 
trict. The  other  44  States  all  had  mini- 
mum requii'ements  substantially  higher 
than  those  prevailing  here.  H.R.  4083 
simply  eliminates  this  situation,  for  the 
protection  of  policyholders  in  the  domes- 
tic life  insurance  companies  in  the  Dis- 
trict, by  increasing  these  minimum  capi- 
tal and  surplus  requirements  to  compar- 


able levels  with  those  in  effect  in  nearly 
all  the  States. 

Title  III  will  increase  the  maximum 
amount  of  group  life  insurance  which 
an  employer  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
may  provide  his  employees  from  $40,000 
or  1.5  times  compensation  to  $100,000  or 
3  times  compensation.  Again,  the  present 
maximiun  limitation  on  such  group  in- 
surance is  totally  unrealistic  in  view  of 
the  present  inflationary  trend.  I  am  told 
that  today  27  States  have  no  limitation 
whatever  on  group  insurance  coverage, 
and  19  States  have  limits  which  are 
higher  than  those  existing  under  District 
of  Columbia  law  at  present. 

This  title  also  amends  section  35-711 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to  per- 
mit the  assignment  of  group  life  insm'- 
ance.  Actually,  the  present  District  of 
Columbia  law  neither  permits  nor  pro- 
hibits such  assignment.  Hence,  assign- 
ment may  be  made  if  contained  in  a 
group  life  insurance  policy  as  a  contrac- 
tual right  'Of  the  insm'ed  certificate 
holder.  However,  some  uncertainty  exists 
concerning  Federal  estate  tax  law  with 
respect  to  such  assignments,  and  37 
States,  including  both  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  have  passed  legislation  specifi- 
cally permitting  the  assignment  of  inter- 
ests in  group  life  insurance  for  this  rea- 
son. The  pmpose  of  this  provision  in  H.R. 
4083  is  to  make  certain  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  that  the  proceeds  attributable 
to  an  interest  in  a  group  life  insurance 
policy  wlaich  has  been  completely  as- 
signed by  the  owner  thereof  will  be  ex- 
cludable from  the  assignor's  estate  for 
Federal  estate  tax  purposes. 

Title  IV  amends  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Fire  and  Casualty  Act  to  increase  the 
minimum  amount  of  paid  up  capital 
stock  and  sm-plus  required  of  all  stock 
companies  licensed  imder  the  Fire  and 
Casualty  Act  from  $300,000  to  $600,000; 
to  increase  the  surplus  requirement  for 
domestic  mutual  companies  from  $150,- 
000  to  $300,000;  and  to  increase  the 
amoimt  of  surplus  required  of  foreign 
mutual  companies  fi-om  $200,00o  to  $400,- 
000.  Tliese  new  limits  for  additional  pol- 
icyholder protection  will  be  required  only 
of  new  companies  wishing  to  be  licensed 
in  the  District,  and  not  to  companies 
presently  doing  business  here. 

These  limits  have  not  been  increased 
since  1940,  and  certainly  the  change  in 
the  value  of  the  dollar  during  that  period 
of  33  years  justifies  these  increased  re- 
quirements. The  new  amounts  will  place 
the  District  generally  in  a  comparable 
position  with  the  States  in  this  regard, 
and  also  they  will  have  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  present  trend  of  small  com- 
panies located  elsewhere  seeking  to  come 
into  the  District  to  do  business  because 
of  the  present  extremely  low  financial 
requirements.  Some  of  these  companies 
are  somewhat  suspect  as  to  financial 
stability. 

Title  V  will  increase  from  $2,000  to 
$10,000  the  amount  of  a  conti-act  with 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  for 
which  a  bond  is  required.  The  present 
limit  was  enacted  in  1906,  and  the  pro- 
posed higher  figure  is  far  more  realistic 
today.  This  will  provide  small  local  con- 
tractors a  great  opportunity  of  dealing 
with  the  District  government  without 
the  added  difficulty  of  bonding. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  apparent  tlrat  the 
present  District  of  Columbia  laws  regu- 
lating the  insurance  business  are  badly 
in  need  of  modernizing  and  strengthen- 
ing, in  the  interest  of  protection  for  the 
policyholders.  The  various  States  have 
nearly  all  taken  steps  in  this  direction, 
and  the  time  for  the  Congress  to  protect 
the  citizens  of  the  District  in  at  least 
equal  measure  is  long  overdue. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  4083.  to  rai.se 
the  minimum  requirements  of  capital 
and  surplus  for  insurance  companies 
doing  business  in  the  city,  and  to  create 
the  District  of  Columbia  Guaranty  Asso- 
ciation to  assure  against  losses  to  policy- 
holders in  the  event  of  insolvency  of  com-^ 
panies  in  the  property  and  liabilttf  field, 
are  badly  needed  steps  forward  in  this 
effort. 

I  earnestly  commend  this  proposed  leg- 
islation to  my  colleagues  for  immediate 
and  favorable  action. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  "of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorifm 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorun:  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  jiill  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  b^  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  330,  nays  0, 
not  voting  103,  as  follows: 


|Ron  No.  203] 

TEAS— 330 

Abdnor 

Burleson.  Te.x. 

Dickinson 

Abzug 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Diggs 

Afiams 

Burton 

Downing 

Addabbo 

Bvron 

Drinan 

Alexander 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Dulskl 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Duncan 

Annunzio 

Carter 

du  Pont 

Archer 

Casey.  Tex. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Annsirohg 

Chappell 

EUberg 

.\shley 

^■^Clftncy 

Erlenborn 

Aspin 

ClaiT-  • 

Esch 

Bafnlts 

Clausen. 

Eshleman 

Baker 

DonH. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Barrett 

ClaV 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Beard 

Cochran 

Fascell 

Bennett 

Collier 

Findley 

Bergland 

Collins.  111. 

Flood 

Bevill 

Collins.  Tex. 

Flowers 

Bingham 

Conable 

Fiyut 

Bocss 

Conlan 

Forsythe 

Boiling 

Come 

Fountain 

Bowen 

CouRhlln 

Prelinghuysen 

Bra  SCO 

Crane 

Frenzel 

Bray 

Cronin 

Frev 

Breaux 

Culver 

FroeWich 
Fuqua 

Breckinridge 

Daniel.  Dan 

Brlnkley 

Daniel.  Robert 

Getlys 

Brooks 

W..  Jr. 

Gibbon^ 

Broonifleld 

Danielson 

Gil  man 

Brotznian 

Davis.  S.C. 

Ginu 

Brown.  Mich. 

r^vis.  Wis. 

Goldwater 

Brown.  Ohio 

de  la  Garza 

Gonzalez 

Brovhill.  N.C. 

Dellenback 

Goodling 

BioyhUl,  Va. 

Dellunis 

Gray 

Buchanan f 

Deuholni 

Green.  Oreg. 

Burgener 

Dennis 

Green.  Pa. 

Bnrke.  cmif. 

Dent 

Griffiths 

Burke.  Hft. 

Derwuiskl 

Gross 

^i»SSii??^- 

Devine 

Grover 

^^ 

y 


Meeds 

Mezvliisky 

Miller 

Mills.  Ark. 

Minlsb 

Mink 


Minshall.  Ohio  Stanton. 


Mitchell.  Md. 
Mitchell,  N.y. 
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Ciib.^er 
Glide 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
HamlUon 
Har.'iuer- 
scnmidt 
iianley 

Hnnsen.  Idixho  Ml^ell 

Harringlou  Moaklry 

harsh  a  MoUohaii 

H.irvey  Moorheacl, 
Ha\s  Calif. 

Hechler.  \V.  Va.  Moorhe.iti.  Pa. 

Heitiz  Morgan 

Helstoski  Moss 

Hendf.'scr.   .  Myer.^ 

Hi''k5       .  Natchir 

Hlllls  Nelseu 

Hinshan-  Nichols 

Holt  Obey 

Horton  OBrlen 

Hosmer         ^  OHara 
.  Hudniit              ,  Owens 
Huuga'.e            'Pa-jsniar. 

Hmu^  Patten 

HiitcWin'soii  Pepper 

Ichwtl  Perkin.s 

^_^ — <farman  Pettis 

John.son.  Ca'.if.  Peyser 

Johnson.  Colo.  Pickle 

Johnson.  Pa.  Pike 
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Skubl:2 
Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 
Snyder 
Spence 
■  Startlers 


Jones^Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 


Jones.  Okla 

Jones.  Tenn. 
,  Jordan 
'  Ka^eiv 

Keatius 

Kemp 

Koch 

Kuykeudall 

Kyros 

Landijrebe 

Landrum 

Laitu 

Lent 

Litton 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Ud. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClorj- 

McCloskey 

McColllster 

McDade 

McEweu 

McFall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonaid 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

MalUiard 

Mallary 

JIann 

Martin,  NO. 

Mathlas.  Calif.   Shipley 

Mathls.  Ga.         Shoup 

Matisunaga 


Poaije 

Podell 

Price.  Ill 

Price,  Tex. 

Pritchard 

QiUe 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Kees    A 

Rcfeiila 

Reii?s 

Riunldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rod  i  no 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roucailo,  Wyo.  Williams 

Roncallo,  N.Y.    Wilson,  Bob 


J.  William 
Siantou. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steigcr.  hri/.. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
S'  r.ittcn 
Sttibbleti^ld 
Stuckey 
Siudds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor.  NO. 
Teague.  Calif. 
Tengue.  Tex. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
To  well.  Nev. 
Treen 
Udall 

Van  Deerlin 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vlqorito 
Wasiionr.er 
Walsh 
Wanipler 
Ware 
Whalf-n 
White 
Whitehnrst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 


Rooney.  Pa. 

Koser 

Rosenthal 

Roiish 

Roiisselot 

Roybal 

Runne'.ti 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Satterlield 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

S -broeder 

Sebellus 

Seiberliiig 


4  Mazzoli 


AUI1»TS011, 

Calif. 
Anderson.  HI. 
Andrews. 

N.  Oak. 
Arcncis 
Ashbrook 
Badillo 
Bell 
B:rg3i 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Bo!  and 
Brodemas 
Brown.  Calif. 
Butler 
Cair.p 
Cederber? 
Chamberlain 
Chisholm 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Conyers 
Cormaii 
Cotter 
DanleLs. 

Do;..;nn.i:  V. 


.  Shriver 

Shuster 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING- 

Davis.  Ga. 

Delaney 

Dingeli 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Eckhardt 


Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charle'.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wvatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yarps 
Vfttron 
Xoung.  Fla. 
Young.  Ga. 
Youn?;.  m. . 
Youni:.  S.C. 
Yount;.  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Ziou 
Zw.-irh 
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Hviber 

Karih 

Kastenmeier 

Ketchuiu 

King 

Kluczynskl 


Edwards.  Calif.  Legyett 
Fish  Lehman 

rishf-r  McCormack 

Foley  Marazlti 

Ford.  Gerald  R.  Martin.  Nebr. 


Ford. 

WilliHm  D. 
E«t«er 
Fulton 
Gaydos 
Glain.o 
Grasso 
Hannn 
Hanrahan 
Han.sen.  W.ash. 
Hasiingo 
Hawkins 
H4bert 

Heckler.  Mass. 
Hosan 
Hollfield 
Iloiizman 
Howard 


Mayne 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Milford 

Montgon.ery 

Mosher 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  NY. 

Ned/.i 

Nix 

ONeill 

Parris 

Paiinan 

Powell.  Ohio 

Prever 

•Julllen 

Roi'.rba'k 


Ransel 

Reid 

Rhodes 

Ktegle 

Robison.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rostenkowskl 


Roy 

Riippe 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Smith.  NY. 


Steele 
Tiernan 
Ullman 
Vander  Jagt 
Waldle 
Young.  Alaska 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk  anuounced   the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels  with  Jlr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Rconey  of  New  York  v.ith  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois. 

Mr.  ONeill  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Gorman. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Gaydos  with  Mr.  Biester. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Fiah. 

Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Marazlti. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  .  Mr.  Martin  of 
Nebra.ska.  ' 

Mr.  Tiernan  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Huber. 

Mr.  Dingeli  with  Mr.  Cederberfe. 

Mrs.  Grasso  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  .Ma.s.sa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Hog.in. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Hollfield  with  Mr.  RobisQn  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Badillo  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Riegle. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Butler 


lumbia.I  call  up  the  bill  tH.R.  6713)  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Election 
Act  regarding  the  limes  foPsfiling  certain 
petitions,  regulating  the  primsry  election 
for  Delegate  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole.  \ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obWtion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemah^  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  6713 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
A:7ierica  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  the 
District  of  Columbia  Election  Act  (D.C. 
Code.  sees.  1-1101 — 1-1115)  is  amended  as 
ioliows : 

(1)  Clause   (A)    of  paragraph   (2) 
tloii  2  of  s   ch  Act   (D.C.  Code.  sec. 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(A) 
sides  or  is  domiciled  in  the  District  and  who 
does  not  claim  voting  residence  or  right  to 
vote  in  any  Stata  or  territory;".     • 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  s\ibsectlon  (b)  of 
section  5  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code^ec.  1-U05i 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "after  the  first 
Monday". 

(3)  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  5  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
1-1105)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"forty  five  '  wherever  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "sixty". 

(4)  Section    5    of   such    Act    (D.C.    Code, 
.sec.  1-1105)   Is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 

end  of  that  section  the  following: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
the    fourth    paragraph    under    the    section 


niucu   as 

J  V 

tf  sec- 
]/ll02) 
/ho  re- 


Jast. 


Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Vander     beaded  'Militia-  of  the  Act  of  July  7,  1898 

(relating  to  appropriations)  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
1-215),  the  Board  jnay  accept  volunteer 
services  for  the  purposes  of  voter  eduoation 
and  registration." 

(5)   Clause  (C)   of  paragraph   (1)   of  sub- 
section  (a)    of  section  8  of  such  Act   (D.C. 


Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Biaggi  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Hanrahan. 


Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr!  Anderson  Co^e-  sec.  1-1108)  is  amended  by  strlkin„ 
out  forty  fifth"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "sixtieth". 

(6)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1108)  is  amended  bv 
striking  out  "5  per  centum"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "1  per  centum",  and  by  In- 
.serting  at  the  end  of  that  subsection  the 
following:  ■The  Board  shall  by  regulation 
.•specify  such  additional  details  as  may  be 
accessary  and  proper  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
pose of  this  subsection." 

{7 1  Subsection  (h)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  1-1108)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  party  runoff". 

(8)  Subsection  (i)  of  section  8  of  such  Act 
(DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1108)  is  amended  (At  br 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced     striking  out  "forty-fifth"  and  inserting  iii 


of  California. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Parris. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Nix  w  ith  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Miss  Holtzman. 

Mr.  Prever  with  Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Reid  with  Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Roy  witl  Mr.  Melcher. 

Mr.  Sisk  with  Mr.  QuiUen. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Powell  of  Oiiio. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Milford. 

Mr.  Waldie  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 


as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill 
just  passed  (H.R.  4083i. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mi?hi- 
ean?  ;  .  J 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLU.MBIA  ELECTION  LAW 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 


lieu  thereof  "sixtieth",  and  (B)  bv  strUting 
out  "ninety-ninth",  "ninety-ninth",  and 
"seventieth",  respectively,  and  by  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "one  hundred  fourteenth", 
"one  hundred  fotirtecnth",  and  "eighty- 
fifth",  respectively. 

(0)  Paragraph  (1 1  of  subsection  (J)  of  sec- 
tion 8  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code.  sec.  1-1108)  is 
amended  (a)  by  striking  out  in  clause  (Ai 
"forty-fifth",  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
".sixtieth",  and  (B)  by  striking  out  "niiiety- 
niiiih",  "ninety-ninth",  and  "seventieth",  re- 
spectively, and  by  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"one  hundred  fourteenth",  and  "one  hundred 
fotirteenth",  and  "'elghty-flfth".  respectively. 

(10)  Subbectlon  (k)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1108)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  party  runoff". 

(11)  Subsection  (o)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code.  sec.  1-1108)  is  amended  (A/ 
by  striking  out  in  clause  (A)  "forty-fifth", 
.ind  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sixtieth", 
and  iB)  by  striking  out  "ninety-ninth"  and 
'seventieth",  respectivtly.  and  by  inserting 
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In  lieu  thereof  "one  hundred-fourteenth"  and 
•eighty-fifth",  respectively. 

(12)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (p)  of 
section  8  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1108) 
13  amended  by  striking  out  "forty-second  day 
before  tlie  date  of  the  election"  and  by 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "third  day  after  the 
filing  deadline  for  nominating  petitions". 

(13)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  9  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  l-lPft9)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "seven"  and  by  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "ten". 

(14)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  9  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1109)  is  ameiided  by 
striking  out  "or  party  runoff". 

(15)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsectloii  (a)  of 
section  10  ofsuch  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1110) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "after  the  first 
Monday". 

(16)  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  10  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  1-1110) 
is  amended  by^trlklng  out  "the  first  Tuesday 
In  May  of  each  even  numbered  year;"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "tlie  first  Tuesday 
In  May  of  each  Presidential  election  year,  and 
on  the  secoiHLJuesday  in  September  in  each 
even  numbered  non-Presidential  election 
year;  ". 

(17)  Subsection  (b)  section  10  of  such  Act 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1110)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "8  o'clock  antemeridian"  and  by  In- 
serting l\\  lieu  thereof  "7  o'clock  ante- 
meridian". 

(18)  Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  10  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  1-N 10) 
is  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  Tlie  amendmeiifs  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  and  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  followhig  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after^tbe  enacting  clause  and 
Insert:  .  / 

That  th»'^istrict  pf' Columbia  Election 
Act  (D.C.  'Code,  secS.  i-llOl — 1-1115)  la 
amended  as  follows:  . 

(1)  Clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1102)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(A)  who  re- 
sides or  is  domiciledj^'  the  District  and  who 
does  not  claim  votrmg.  rfisidencejor  right  to 
voteinany  State  or  territory;".  ^    , 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  secMori  5  of>  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1105),!|"  amended  by 
(A)  striking  out  "ancT"  at  the-  end  ol  para- 
graph (7),  (B)  re«bignatlng  paragraph 
(8)  as  paragraph  (9K-a»id  (C;  Inserting  im- 
mediately after  paragraph  (1\  the  following: 

"(8)  prescribe  such  regulation^  as  it  con- 
siders necessary  in  orfler  to  catry  out.  the 
purpases  of  this  Act;4nd" 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  SMbsectlon  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 5  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Cbde.  sec.  1-1105)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out>-"jifter  the  first 
Monday".  /■ 

(4)  Paragraphs  (2)  -and  (3)  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  5  of  such  Act  (D.C.  CodeT^ec. 
1-1105)  are  each  ariiended  by  striking  oitt 
"forty-five"  wherever  it  appears  and  Insert* 
Ing  in  lieu  thereof  "sixty".  X    i 

(5)  Paragraph  (6)  of  .«;ubpection  (b)  of 
section  5  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1105) 
is  repealed. 

(6)  Subsection  (d)  of  .section  5  ofc'such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1105)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(d)  The  Board  may  permit  either  persons 
temporarily  ab.sent  from  the  District  or  per- 
sons physically  unable  to  appear  personally 
at  an  official  registration  place  to  register 
for  the  purpose  of  voting  in  any  election  held 
'iiider  this  Act." 

(7)  Section  S  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
1-1105)  Is  amended  bv  inserting  at  the  end 
of  that  section  the  following: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
fourth  paragraph  under  the  section  headed 
Militia'  of  the  Act  of  JtUy  7,  1898  (relating 
to  appropriations)  (D.C.  Code,  .sec.  1-215), 
;iie  Board  may  accept  volunteer  services  for 
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the  purposes  of  voter  education  and  regis- 
tration." 

(8)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  8  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1108) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  (1)  Each  candidate  for  election  to  the 
office  of  national  committeeman  or  alter- 
nate, or  natioiial  committeewomen  or  alter- 
nate, and  for  election  as  a  member  or  offi- 
cial designated  for  election  at  large  tinder 
clause  (4)  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  a  ciuaiified  elector  registered  under 
section  7  of  this  Act  who  has  been  nomi- 
nated for  such  office,  or  for  election  as  sucli 
member  or  official,  by  a  nominating  petition 
(A)  signed  by  not  less  than  five  hundred 
qualified  electors  registered  under  such  sec- 
tion 7,  who  are  of  the  sa&ie  political  party 
as  the  candidate,  aaid  (B)  filed  with  the 
Board  not  later  than  the  sixtieth  day  be- 
fore the  date^of,  the  election  held  for  such 
office,  member,  or  ofTicial." 

(9)  Subsection^  (f)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  siec.  1-1108)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "5  per  centum"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "1  per  centum". 

(10)  Subsection  (i)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1108)  is  amended 
(A)  by  striking  out  "forty-fifth"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "sixtieth",  (B)  by  strik- 
ing, out  "ninety-ninth",  "ninety-ninth",  and 
"seventieth",  respectively,  and  by  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "one  htuidred  fourteenth", 
"one  hundred  fourteenth',  and  "eighty- 
fifth",  respectively,  and  (C)  by  striking  out 
"The  Board  may  prescribe  rules  with  respect 
to  tlie  preparation  ind  presentation  of  nomi- 
nating petitions.". 

(11)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (J)  of 
section  8  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1108) 
is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out  In  clause 
(A>  "forty-fifth",  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "sixtieth",  (B)  by  striking  out  "ninety- 
ninth",  "ninety-ninth",  and  "seventieth", 
respectively',  and  by  Inserthig  In  li«u  thereof 
"one  hundred  fourteenth",  "one  hundred 
fovirteenth  ",  and  "eighty-fifth",  respectively, 
and  (C)  by  strlkUig  out  "The  Board  may 
prescribe  rtiles  with  respect  to  the  prep- 
aration and  presentation  of  such  nominating 
petitions.". 

(12)  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (m)  of 
section*8  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  section  1- 
1108)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "The  Board 
shall  by  regulation  specify  such  additional 
details  as  may  be^necessary  and  proper  to 
effectuate  the  purffoee  of  this  subsection.". 

(13)  Subsection  (o)  of  section  8  of  stich 
Act  (DC.  Code,  section  1-1108)  is  amended 
(A)  by  striking  out  in  clatise  (A)  "forty- 
fifth",  and  lyrflnserting  In  lieu  thereof  "six- 
tieth", (B)-r®y  striking  out  "'ninety-ninth'" 
and  "sevenneth",  .respectively,  and  by  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "one  hundred-four- 
teenth" and  "eig«ly-flf^ ',  respectively,  and 
(C)  by  striking  3¥>t  "fhe  Board  may  pre- 
scribe rules  witli  Respect?  to  the  preparation 
and  preseiitatioi^of  nominating  petitions.". 
-  (14)   Paragraph  (1)   of  stibsectlon  (p)   of 

■?ection  8  of  suclv*Act  (DC.  Code.  sec.  1-1108) 

Vis   amended   by   striking   out   "forty-second 

day  Ijefore  the  date  of  the  election"  and  by 

inserting  in  lieti  thereof  'third  day  after  the 

iiling  deadliiie  for  nominating  petitions '. 

(15)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  9  of  such 
.\ct  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1109)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "seven"  and  by  inserting  in  lievi 
tliereof  "ten". 

(16)  Paragraph  (1)  of  sub.'section  (a)  of 
section  10  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code;  ^sec. 
1-1110)  is  ameiided  by  striking  out  "aftlirthe 
lirst  Monday".  .   * 

(17)  Pnrngvaph  (4)  of  subsection  Ja)  of 
section  10  of  sucli  Act  (D.C.  Cod§,  sec. 
1-1110)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows:. 

"(4)  Runoff  elections  shall  be  held  when- 
ever, in  any  primary  election  <.f  a  political 
party  for  candidates  for  the  office  of  Dcle- 
^;ate.  no  candidate  receives  at  least  40  per 
centum  of  the  total  voles  ca^^t  in  that  elec- 


tion for  all  candidates  of  that  party  for  that 
office.  Any  such  runoff  election  shall  be  held 
not  less  thaji  two  weeks  nor  more  than  six 
weeks  after  the  date  on  which  the  Board 
has  determined  the  results  of  the  preceding 
primary.  At  tlje  time  of  announcing  any 
sucii  determination,  the  Board  shall  establish 
and  announce  the  date  on  which  the  runoff 
election  will  berheld,  If  one  Is  required.  The 
candidates  m  any  such  runoff  election  shall 
be  tlie  two  pen^is  who  received.  resp*tive!y, 
the  two  hi^es);.  numbers  of  votes  in  suclj 
preceding  primary;  except  that  if  any  per- 
son withdraws  his  candidacy  from  such  run- 
off election,  tlip  person  who  received  the 
next  highest  number  of  votes  in  such  pre- 
ceding primary  and  who  is  not  already  a 
candidate  in  the  runoff  election  shall  au- 
tomatically becpnie  such  a  candidate." 

(18)  Subesctloo  (b)  of  section  10  of  sudj 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1110)  is  amended  by 
strikUig  out  "a  o'clock  antemeridian  "  and  by 
inserting  in.  ^ieu  thereof  "7  o'clock  ante- 
meridian". 

(19)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  10  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  1-1110)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "uinety-nine"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "one  hundred  fourteen". 

(20)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  11  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  l-llll)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Such  recounts  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  the  manner  pres<*ribed  by  the 
Board  by  regulation.". 

Sec.  2.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  fr;  and 
regulate  the  salaries  of  teachers,  school  of- 
ficers, and  other  employees  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia",  ap- 
proved June  20.  1906  (DC.  Code,  sec.  31-101 
et  .seq)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  fb)  of 
section  2  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-101  > 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  E.\cept  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection  and  section  10(s)  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Election  Act,  the 
term  of  office  of  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  shall  he  four  years."". 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  31-101)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence :  'However,  the  term 
of  office  of  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion elected  in  the  general  election  for  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Education  to, be  held  in 
]9"J3  and  thereafter  shall  expire  at  noon  of 
tly^  thirtieth  day  after  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions certifies  the  results  of  the  election,  In- 
cludhig  any  runoff  election,  for  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education  in  the  fourth  year 
of  such  member's  term.  The  term  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Education  elected  in  the 
general  election  to  be  hehtf  in  1977  and  there- 
after shall  begin  Immediately  upon  the  e.N- 
piration  of  the  term  preceding  it." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  bv  thU  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  and  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this'  Act. 

Mr.  DIGGS  (during  the  reading^.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  mianimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan?  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  consider  the  bill  I  should  like 
at  this  time  to  commend  the  efforts  of 
the  Delegate  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia (Mr.  Faitntroy)  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciai-y  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Disti-ict  of  Columbia  who  was  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  progress  of 
Ibis  bill.  The  purix)se  of  H.R.  6713  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia   Election  .^ct   in  a  variety  cl 
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ways  in  order  to  promote  more  efficient 
and  fair  elections  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  major  provisions  of  this  bill 
are  as  follows : 

CHANGING  FILING  DFADLINES  AND  RELATED  DATES 
•     FOR     NOMINATING     PETITIONS 

Deadlines  for  filing  of  nominating  pe- 
titions for  candidates  for  District  of  Co- 
lumbia elections  will  be  changed  from  45 
days  before  an  election  to  60  days,before 
an  election.  Other  corresponding  dates 
are  also  set  back  15  days,  in  order  to  al- 
low candidates  the  same  amount  of  time 
as  they  now  have  to  circulate  petitions 
and  to  gather  signatures.  The  additional 
time  is  necessary  -in  order  to  allow  the 
Board  sufficient  time  to  prepare  for  an 
election,  once  all  nominating  petitions 
are  filed. 

DEFINITION    OF   A    QUALIFIED    ELECTOR 

The  90 -day  durational  residency  re- 
quirement for  voting  in  the  existing  law 
is  eliminated.  This  change  is  required  to 
bring  District  of  Columbia  law  into  line 
with  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Duim  v.  Blumstein.  (405  U.S.  330 
(1972)),  in  which  durational  residency 
requirements  for  voting  were  held  un- 
constitutional. 

AUTHORI'/'ED     VOL^•NTEEIlS 

The  Board  of  Elections  is  authoi;i<{^d 
to  use  volunteers  in  connection/^th 
voter  registration  drives  and  nonpartisan 
voter  educjition  efforts.  Existing  District 
of  Columbia  law  prohibits  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  from  accepting 
personnel  services  without  compensation. 
It  is  apparent  that  volunteer  help  can  be 
extremely  useful  in  stimulating  citizen 
participation  in .  the  electoral  process, 
which  is  a  goal  of  high  standing. 

REDUCTION     OP    SIGNATtjTlE     REQUIREMENTS     FOR 
THIRD   PARTY    CANDIDATES   FOR    PRESIDENT 

The  signautre  requirements  for  third 
party  candidates  for  President  would  be 
reduced  under  this  bill  from  5  percent 
of  the  registered  voters^to  1  percent. 

GENERAL    RULEMAKING    AL-THORITY 

The  Board  of  Elections  would  be  given 
authority  to  enact  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  responsibilities  and  duties 
given  to  it  under  the  Election  Act.  The 
bill  centralizes  this  authority. 

TIMETABLE    FOR    CHALLENGED    BALLOTS 

The  period  of  time  provided  by  the 
Election  Act  for  the  Board  of  Elections  to 
rule  on  the  validity  of  challenged  ballots 
is  extended  from  7  to  10  days. 

OPENING    THE    POLLS    AT    7    A.M. 

Polls  in  the  District  of  Columbia  will 
be  open  on  election  day  at  7  a.m.  rather 
than  8  a.m.,  as  provided  under  existing 
law.  Opening  the  polls  an  hour  earlier  will 
provide  greater  opportunity  for  voting 
early  in  the  day  by  persons  whose  work 
days  begins  at  an  early  hour. 

LAME-DUCK    BOARD  OF    EDUCATIONAL    TERMS 

H.R.  6713  provides  for  the  term  of 
newly  elected  Board  members  to  begin  30 
days  after  the  certification  of  their  elec- 
tion. This  is  to  replace  the  present  law 
wherein  there  is  a  potential  4-month  gap 
between  the  election  of  a  Board  of  Edu- 
cation member  and  the  time  he  takes 
office. 

TECHNICAL    AMENDMENTS 

The  three  changes  recommended  are 
purely  technical  in  nature,  and  designed 


to  resolve  inconsistencies  or  contradic- 
tions in  the  language  of  the  statute.  Two 
of  them  relate  to  the  scheduling  of  the 
Presidential  preference  primary  §ind  the 
local  party  elections.  The  changes  are  to 
ensure  that  such  elections  are  held  on 
the  same  date  as  the  delegate  primary. 

The  other  technical  amendment  refers 
to  the  beginning  of  the  10-day  challenge 
period  following  the  filing  of  nominating 
petitions. 

DELETION  OF  CFNERAL  ELECTION  EVXOFFS 

The  runoff  election  following  the  gen- 
eral election  for.  the  Delegate  to  Congress 
would  be  eliminated.  Under  existing  law, 
there  are  runoff  elections  in  the  event 
that  a  candidate  for  congressional  Dele- 
gate fails  to  secure  40  percent  of  the  vote 
after  either  primary  and  general  election. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  6713, 
as  amended  and  reported  (H.  Rept.  93- 
258)  is  to  amend  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Election  Act  in  a  variety  of  ways  in 
orderto  promote  more  efficient  and  fair 
elections  ii^the  District  of  Columbia. 

NEED    FOR    THE    LEGISLATION 

The  District  of  Columbia  Election  Act 
initially  became  law  in  1955—69  Stat. 
699:  District  of  Columbia  Code,  title  I, 
section  1101  et  seq.  The  act  established 
the  basis  for  the  first  election  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  over  80  years,  by 
authorizing  the  election  of  certain  of- 
ficials of  local  political  parties. 

In  1961,  pursuant  to  the  23d  amend- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  the  Elec- 
tion Act  \das  amended  (75  Stat.  817  J  to 
allow  votej-s  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  participate  in  Presidential  elections 
and  to  select  delegates  representing  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  national  politi- 
cal conventions.  Additional  changes  were 
made  in  1968  (82  Stat.  103)  which 'set  up 
the  machinery  for  election  for  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  With  the 
passage  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Dele- 
gate Act  in  1970  (84  Stat.  849),  further 
revisions  were  made  to  the  Elections  Act. 
The  first  overall  review  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Elections  Act  occurred  in 
1971,  in  the  course  of  which  Congress 
approved  the  establishment  of  a  prefer- 
ential Presidential  primary  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia  (85  Stat.  788'. 

The  District's  experience  in  carrying 
out  elections  for  government  office  ex- 
tends back  only  to  1968,  when  the  Board 
of  Education  elections  were  authorized. 
The  problems  of  administering  an  elec- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia  have  re- 
vealed themselves  slowly  and  in  a  variety 
of  ways  with  the  unique  circumstances 
of  every  election.  Problems  that  seem 
solved  in  one  election  are  Jxacerbated 
under  the  pressures  of  the  nf  xt.  Most  of 
the  changes  proposed  in  H.R.  6713  are 
technical  in  nature,  but  they  do  cure 
some  of  the  problems  that  the  committee 
and  the  D.C.  Board  of  Elections  have 
identified  as  arising  from  existing  pro- 
visions of  Ihe  District  of  Columbia  Elec- 
tions Act. 

PROVISIONS   OF   THE   BILL 

CHANGING  FILING  DEADLINES  AND  RELATED  DATES 

FOR    NOMINATING    PETITIONS 

Deadlines  for  the  filing  of  nominating 
petitions  for  candidates  for  District  of 
Columbia  elections  will  be  changed  from 
45  days  before  an  election  to  60  days 
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before  an  election.  Othei^orrespond- 
ing  dates  are  also  set  badS.-15  days, 
in  order  to  allow  candidates  the  same 
amount  of  time  as  they  now  have 
to  circulate  petitions  and  to  gather  sig- 
natures. The  additional  time  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  allow  the  Board  sufficient 
time  to  prepare  for  an  election,  once  all 
nominating  petitions  are  filed.  The  ex- 
isting 45-day  time  period  has  proved  to 
be  insufficient  for  the  Board  to  do  a 
thorough  job  of  validating  petition  sig- 
natures, processing  absentee  ballot  re- 
quests, and  printing  absentee  and  sample 
ballots.  In  every  election,  the  Board  has 
been  involved  in  one  or  more  court  cases 
resulting  from  either  challenges  to  nom- 
inating petitions  or  other  law  suits.  The 
litigation  has  often  consumed  so  much 
time  that  the  Board  has  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  completing  its  work  within  the 
45-day  time  period  now  provided  in  the 
Election  Act. 

DEFINITION    OF    A    QUALB  lED    ELECTOR 

The  90-day  durational  residency  re- 
quirement for  voting  in  the  existing  law 
i^  eliminated.  This  change  is  required  to 
bring  District  of  Columbia  law  into  line 
with  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Dunn  v.  Blumstein  (405  U.S.  330  (1972)  i, 
in  which  durational  residency  require- 
ments for  voting  were  held  unconstitu- 
tional. Under  the  court  decision  in  Dunn, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  election 
law,  however,  the  Board  will  be  author- 
ized to  close  voter  registration  polls  30 
days  before  an  election  to  permit  election 
officials  to  process  the  registration  rolls 
in  preparation  for  the  coming  election. 

AUTHORIZED    VOLUNTEERS 

The  Board  of  Elections  is  authorized 
to  use  volunteers  in  connection  with  voter 
registration  drives  and  non-partisan 
voter  education  efforts.  Existing  District 
of  Columbia  law  prohibits  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  from  accepting 
personnel  services  without  compensa- 
tion. It  is  apparent  that  volunteer  help 
can  be  extremely  useful  in  stimulating 
citizen  participation  in  the  electoral 
process,  which  is  a  goal  of  high  standing. 

REDUCTION     OP     SIGNATURE     REQUIREMENTS    FOR 
THIRD    PARTY    CANDIDATES    FOR    PRESIDENT 

The  signature  requirements  for  third 
party  candidates  for  President  would  be 
reduced  under  this  bill  from  5  percent  of 
the  registered  voters  to  1  percent.  Re- 
quiring the  signatures  of  5  percent  of  the 
registered  voters— approximately  15,000 
signatiu-es — for  the  nominating  petitions 
of  minor  party  potential  candidates  for 
President  places  unreasonable  burdens 
upon  both  potential  candidates  and  the 
Board  of  Elections.  Not  only  is  it  very 
difficult  for  candidates  to  gather  such  a 
large  number  of  valid  signatures,  it  is 
also  difficult  for  the  Board  to  validate  the 
signatures  wKhin  the  time  allowed. 
Moreover,  42  States  (as  of  1968)  require 
third  parties  to  obtain  the  signatures  of 
only  1  percent  or  less  of  the  electors  in 
order  to  appear  on  the  Presidential 
ballot.  This  suggests  that  the  1  percent 
required  proposed  by  H.R.  6713  is  entirely 
reasonable. 

GENERAL    RULEMAKING    AUTHORITY 

The  Board  of  Elections  would  be  given 
authority  to  enact  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  responsibilities  and  duties 
given  to  it  under  the  Election  Act. 

While  the  existing  election  law  appears 
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to  give  the  Board  broad  rulemaking  au- 
thority, legal  argximents  have  been  made 
calling  for  an  extremely  narrow  con- 
struction of  the  Board's  rulemakiiag  au- 
thority. Accordingly,  in  order  to  make 
the  Board's  responsibility  clear,  the  com- 
mittee has  approved  a  broad  grant  of 
rulemaking  authority  to  the  Board  re- 
lating to  all  aspects  of  the  Election  Act. 
H.R.  6713  also  deletes  from  the  existing 
Election  Act  most  of  the  specific  rule- 
making grants  given  to  the  Board  under 
the  District  of  Columbia  Elections  Act. 
A  small  number  of  references  to  rule- 
making are  retained  in  the  act  where  the 
context  seems  to  warrant  it. 

TIMETABLE  FOR  CHALLENGED  BALLOTS 

The  period  of  time  provided  by  the 
Election  Act  for  the  Board  of  Elections 
to  i-ule  on  the  validity  of  challenged  bal- 
lots is  extended  from  7  to  10  days.  The 
existuig  7-day  time  period  does  not  al- 
low the  Board  a  sufficient  amount  of 
time  to  process  a  large  number  of  ballots 
challenged  in  District  elections.  It  is  the 
committee's  information  that  5,000  bal- 
lots were  challenged  in  the  last  election, 
and  the  Board  had  to  make  a  decision 
with  respect  to  the  validity  of  each. 

OPENING  THE  POLLS  AT  7  A.M. 

Polls  in  the  District  of  Columbia  will 
be  open  on  election  day  at  7  a.m.  rather 
than  8  a.m.,  as  provided  under  existing 
law.  Opening  the  polls  an  hour  earlier 
will  provide  greater  opportunity  for  vot- 
ing early  in  the  day  by  persons  whose 
work  day  begins  at  an  early  hour.  Since 
many  offices  and  businesses  in  the  Dis- 
trict begin  work  as  early  as  7:30  a.m.. 
many  potential  voters  are  unable  to  vote 
before  going  to  work.  In  addition  to  pro- 
viding greater  opportunities  for  voting, 
this  change  would  have  the  effect  of  pre- 
venting the  formation  of  long  lines  of 
voters  late  in  the  day,  as  now  occurs. 

LAME-DUCK  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  TERMS 

Under  existing  law,  there  is  a  potential 
gap  of  almost  4  months  t>etween  the 
election  of  a  Board  of  Education  mem- 
ber and  the  time  he  takes  office.  Since  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education  can  be  elected  in  a  single  elec- 
tion, it  is  possible  that  a  lame  duck  ma- 
jority can  make  significant  and  far- 
reaching  decisions  during  the  3  months 
they  remain  in  office.  There  seems  to  be 
no  compelling  reason  why  the  time  lag 
should  be  as  great  as  it  is. 

H.R.  6713  provides  for  the  term  of 
newly  elected  Board  members  to  begin 
30  days  after  the  certification  of  their 
election.  The  30-day  period  would  begin 
to  run  after  the  certification  of  all  Board 
of  Education  elections  including  runoffs. 
Becau.se  the  members  of  the  existing 
Board  were  elected  to  4-year  terms  by 
statute,  the  provision  would  only  go  into 
effect  with  respect  to  the  end  of  terms 
of  members  of  the  Board  elected  or  re- 
elected after  1973. 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

The  three  changes  recommended  are 
purely  technical  in  nature,  and  designed 
to  resolve  inconsistencies  or  contradic- 
tions in  the  language  of  the  statute.  Two 
of  them  relate  to  the  scheduling  of  the 
Presidential  preference  primary  and  the 
local  party  elections.  The  changes  are  to 
insure  that  such  elections  are  held  on 
the  same  date  as  the  delegate  primaiy. 


The  other  technical  amendment  re- 
fers to  the  beginning  of  the  10-day  chal- 
lenge period  following  the  filing  of  nom- 
inating petitions. 

DELETION   OF   GENERAL    ELECTION    RUNOFFS 

The  rimoff  election  following  the  gen- 
eral election  for  the  Delegate  to  Congress 
would  be  eliminated.  Under  existing  law, 
there  are  runoff  elections  in  the  event 
that  a  candidate  for  congressional  Dele- 
gate fails  to  secure  40  percent  of  the  vote 
after  either  primary  and  general  elec- 
tion. This  creates  the  potential  of  four 
elections  within  a  6-month  period. 

Thirty-nine  States  have  no  jomoff  re- 
quirements whatsover  with  respect  to 
congressional  elections.  In  12  States, 
there  are  rmioff  elections  after  party  pri- 
maries in  the  event  that  a  candidate  fails 
to  receive  a  specified  percentage  of  the 
vote.  Only  one  State  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  runoffs  after  both  the 
party  primaiT  and  the  general  election. 

This  is  costly  and  burdensome  both  to 
the  candidate  and  to  the  Board.  In  this 
period  of  ever-increasing  election  costs, 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  possible 
election  campaigns  that  a  candidate 
must  face  is  strongly  in  the  public 
interest. 

HISTORY 

A  public  hearing  was  held  by  the  Judi- 
ciai-y  Subcommittee  on  this  proposed 
legislation  on  May  10,  1973,  at  which 
time  testimony  in  favor  thereof  was  sub- 
mitted both  by  the  Board  of  Elections, 
the  District  of  Columbia  Democratic 
Central  Committee,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Republican  Committee,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Statehood  Party,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. The  bill  reported  reflects  several 
amendments  proposed  and  considereeFat 
such  hearing  and  adopted  by  the  sub- 
committee. 

COST' 

The  committee  is  informed  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Board  of  Elections  that 
there  will  be  a  cost  of  $5,000  per  election 
resulting  from  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. This  cost  is  attributable  to  open- 
ing the  polls  at  7  a.m.  rather  than  8  a.m. 
as  is  now  required.  Under  the  bill  as  pro- 
posed, there  is  the  potential  for  two 
elections  (for  Board  of  Education  and 
possible  runoff)  at  $10,000  additional 
cost,  in  odd-numbered  years;  and  three 
elections  (delegate  primary,  possible 
i-unoff.  and  general  election)  at  $15,000 
added  cost,  in  even-numbered  years. 

VOTE 

H.R.  6713  was  approved  and  ordered 
reported  to  the  House  by  voice  vote  of 
the  committee  on  June  4,  1973. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  favor- 
able consideration  of  this  bill  at  tliis 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  bill  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  tliird  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  Ab- 
sent members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  330.  nays  12. 
not  voting  91.  as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  204] 

YEAS— 330 

Abduor 

Abzug 

Adnnis 

Addablx) 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

CA\it. 
Annuiizio 
Arrher 
Armstrons 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Befalls 
Baker 
Barren 
Beard 
Bennett 
Berglatid 
Bevill 
Bir.gham 
Blackburn 
Hoggs 
BolUns 
Boweii 
Brasco 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomtield 
Brotznian 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhill.  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Burton 
B^  roil 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carney.  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey.  Te.\. 
Cederbers 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DouH. 
Clay 

deyeland 
Cochran 
Collier 
Collins.  111. 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cronlu 
Culver 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daiiicl.son 
Davis.  S.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Dellunis 
Denholni 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwinskl 

Dickinson 
Diges 
Uo\\  uinu 


Drinan 

Long.  VIA. 

Duncan 

Lott 

du  Pont 

Lujan 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McClory 

Eilberg 

McCloskey 

Erlentjom 

McColllster 

E.-ch 

McDade 

Eshleinan 

McEwen 

Evans.  Colo. 

McFall 

Evins.  Tenn. 

McKay 

Fascell 

McKlnney 

Fludley 
Flood    • 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Flowers 

Madden 

Forsythe 

Madigan 

Frelinghuy.sen 

Mahon 

Frenzcl 

MaiUiard 

Frey                  ^  Mallary 

Fuqua 

Mann 

Gettys 

Martin.  N.C. 

Gibbons 

Malhias.  Calif. 

Gilmau 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Glnn 

Matstniaga 

Goldwaler 

Mazzoli 

Gonzalez 

Meeds 

Goodling 

MezvlUhkv 

Gray 

Mil  ford              » 

Green.  Greg. 

Miller 

Green.  Pa. 

Mills.  Ark. 

Griffiths 

Mlnish 

Grover 

Mink 

Gubser 

Minshall.  Ohio 

Gude 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Gunter 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Guyer 

Mizell 

Haley 

Moakley 

Hamilton 

MoUohan 

Hammer- 

Montgomery 

schmidt 

Moorhead, 

Hanley 

Calif. 

Hanraban 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Morgan 

Harrington 

Moss 

Marsha 

Myer.s 

Harvey 

Natcher 

Hays 

Nelsen 

Hechler.  \V.  Va 

.  Nichols 

Heinz 

Obey 

Helstoskl 

O'Brien 

Henderson 

O'Hara 

Hicks            . 
HiUis             ' 

Owens 

Parris 

Holt 

Passman 

Horton 

Prttman 

Hosmer 

Patten 

Hudnut 

Pepper 

Hungate 

Perkins 

Hunt 

Pettis 

Hutchinson 

Peyser 

I  chord 

Pickle 

Jannan 

Pike 

Johnson.  Calif 

.  Poage 

Johnson,  Colo 

.   Podell 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Price.  111. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Price.  Tex. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Priichard 

Jones.  Okla. 

Quie 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Randall 

Jordan 

Rangel 

Kazen 

Rces 

Keating 

Regtila 

Kemp 

Reuss 

King 

Riegie 

Koch 

Hinaldo 

Kuykendall 

Roberts 

Kyros 

Robinson.  Va. 

Landrum 

Rodino 

Lalta 

Roe 

LeggetL 

Rogers 

Lent 

Roncalio.  Wyo 

Litton 

Roncallo.  NY. 

Long.  La. 

Roouey,  Pa. 
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Rose 

Rosei:thal 

Roush 

Roybp.I 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

barbanes 

Satterfield 

Schneebeli 

Schroeder 

Sebelius 

SeibTling 

Shipley 

Sliriver 

Shuster 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 


Andrews.  N.C. 
Colhus.  Tex. 
De\ine 
Flynt. 
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Steelman 

Stei^er.  Ariz. 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

St  rat  ton 

Stubbiefleld 

Stuckey 

Sludds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Symms 

Talcoit 

Tavlor,  Mo. 

TSiylor.  N.C. 

Teague.  Calif. 

Tf  afeue.  Tex. 

Thompson.  N.J 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Towell,  Nev. 

Treen 

Udall 

van  Deerlin 

Vanik 

Veysey 

\'!  fori  to 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampier 

Ware 

NATS— 12 
Fountain 
,  Froehlich 
Gross 
Laiulgrebe 


Whalen 

White  I 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
WoUT 
Wright 
Wyait 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yairon 

Young.  Alaska 
Young.  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young.  III. 
Young.  S.C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zwach 


R  a  rick 
Rov.sselot 
S<.herle 
Wylie 


NOT  VOTING— 91 


Anderson,  111. 
Andrews. 

N.  Uak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Badillo 
Bell 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brown.  Calif. 
Broyhill.  Va. 
But>)er 
Camp 

Cham.berlaiu 
ChiSholm 
Clawsou,  Del 
Cohen 
Conable 
Corman   J 
Cotter 
Daniels. 

Dominick  V. 
Davis.  Ga. 
Deiauey 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
DuLski 
Eckhardt 


Edwards.  Calif. 

Fish 

Fisher 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Fulton 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Gras,>o 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hubert 

Heckler.  Mass. 
Hin.shaw 
Hosan 
Holifield 
Holt/man 
Howard 
Huber 
Karth 

Kestenmeier 
Ketchum 
Kluczyn.ski' 
Lehman 
McCormack 
Marazili 
Martin,  Nebr. 


111. 
,  N.y. 


Mayne 

Me!  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mosher 

Murphy. 

Murphy, 

Nedzl 

Nix 

ONelll 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Reid 

Rhodes 

Rcbiscn.  N.Y. 

Pooney.  N.Y. 

Rostenkowski 

Roy 

R\ippe 

Say!  or 

Shoup 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Smith.  N.y: 

Tiernan 

Vllman 

Vander  Jagt 

V.-aidie 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Gerald 
R  Ford.  ^ 

Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Holifield  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Rosteiikow.=  ki  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  Waldie  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Roy. 

Mr   Delaney  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Blainik  v.ith  Mr  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr  Dinrell  with  Mr.  Huber. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Willisiin  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Colter  wilji  Mr.  Chamljeriain. 

Mr.  Dulhki  with  ^!r.  King. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Preyer. 

Mr  Gaydos  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Melcher. 

Mr.  Giaimo  wiili  Mr.  Eckhardl. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Butler. 

Mrs  Grasso  with  Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr,  Ka.s'.ei!meier  with  Mr  A.'^librooV. 

Mr.  Kluczynstu  with  Mr.  UUinan. 


Mr.  Tiernan  with  Miss  Holtzman. 

Mr.  Sisk  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Reid  w^ith  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  O'Neill  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Maraziti. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Biaggi  with  Mr.  Brown  ol  California. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Hinshaw. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Robison. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Quillen. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Say- 
lor. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Lehman  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 
'  Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Nedzi  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

The  result  of  the  yote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  in  explanation  of  the  bill  just 
pa.ssed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from.  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


">> 


AUTHORIZING  CERTAIN  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA  PROGRAMS  AND 
ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  8250) 
to  authorize  certain  programs  and  activi- 
ties of  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  in  the  House  as  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan?  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  8250 
Be   it  enurtcd   by  the  Senate  and  Iloune 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

EXPENDITURES    FOR    EMERGENCIES 

Section  1.  When  required  by  the  public 
exigencies  to  meet  conditions  caused  by 
emergencies  such  as  riot,  pestilence,  public 
insanitary  condiilon.s,  flood,  fire,  storm,  and 
similar  disasters,  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Di.strict  of  Columbia,  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Council,  is  authorized  to  expend  such 
amounts  as  may  be  nece.ssary  without  regard 
to  advertisii:g  provisions  of  section  3709  of 
tne  Revised  Statutes  (41  U  S.C.  5) . 

orririAL  USE  or  motor  vehicles 

Sec.  2.  All  pa.-^^enger  motor  vehicles  and 
walerr.raft  owned  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia shall  be  operated  and  utilized  In  con- 
formity with  section  5  of  the  Act  of  July 
16.  1914.  as  anietided  by  section  16  of  the 
Act  of  August  2.  1046  (31  U  S.C.  638a),  and 
shall  be  under  the  direction  and  control  of 


the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. TTie  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  alter 
or  change  the  assignment  or  direct  the  al- 
teration or  interchangeable  use  of  any  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles  or  watercraft  by  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia except  as  otherwise  provided  in  such  Act. 
Limitations  on  the  official  use  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles,  as  set  out  in  section  5  of  such 
Act,  shall  not  apply  to  the  Commissioner  or, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner,  to 
officers  and  employees  of  the  District  go^■- 
ernmeut  the  character  of  whose  duties. make 
such  transportation  necessary. 

FUNER.^L    AJ.D    Bt;RIAL    SERVICES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  hereby  authorized,  pur- 
suant to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council,  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  reasonable  funeral  and  burial 
expenses  of  Indigent  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  of  persons  under  the  care 
and  custody  of  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment institutions.    ' 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  repealing  or  in  any  way  modify- 
ing any  provision  of  the  Acts  approved  April 
29,  1902  (D.C.  Code,  sees.  2-201  through  2- 
209)  and  April  20,  1906  (D.C.  Code,  sees.  27- 
129  through  27-131),  or  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  Assistance  Act  of  1962  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  3-201  et  seq). 

PAYMENTS    TO   PATIENTS 

Skc.  4.  The  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  pursuant  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  District  of  Columbia  Council, 
is  authorized  to  furnish  cash  payments  to 
needy  patients  in  hospitals  operated  by  or 
under  contract  (relating  to  the  care  of  needy 
patients)  with  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
such  amounts  and  at,  such  times  as-he  may 
determine. 

CARE    OF   PATIENTS    IN    SECTARIAN    AND   NONSEC- 
TARIAN    INSTITUTIONS 

Sec.  5.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  pursuant  to  regulations  pre- 
.scribed  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Council, 
is  authorized  from  time  to  time  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  institutions  under  sectarian 
and  nonsectarian  control,  and  to  make  pay- 
ments to  such  institutions,  for  the  care  of 
indigent  and  medically  Indigent  patients  in 
hospitals  and  for  the  care  and  maintenance 
of  persons  who  are  a  responsibility  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  Council  shall,  in 
determining  the  level  of  payment  to  sec- 
tarian and  non.sectarlan  institutions,  take 
into  consideration  average  costs  In  caring 
for  like  persons  in  area  institutions,  and  in 
no  event  shall  such  payment  for  medical 
services  exceed  reasonable  costs  as  deter- 
mined under  the  District  of  Columbia  medic- 
aid program. 

STIPENDS    FOR    PATIENTS 

Sec  6.  The  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  authorized,  pursuant  to  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Council,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
stipends  to  patients  aiTtd  residents  employed 
In  institutions  of  or  under  programs  spon- 
sored by  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  an  aid  to  their  rehabilitation 
or  for  training  purposes.  Nothing  contained 
herein  shall  be  construed  as  conferring  em- 
ployee btatu.s  on  any  person  covered  by  this 
.section. 

EENEFirS    FURNISilKD    WORKERS    IN    DISTRICT 
FACILITIES 

Src.  7.  NotwltlLsianding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  \a  authorized  to  furnish, 
pursuant  to  repulailons  prescribed  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council,  subsistence, 
living  quarters  aJid  laundry  in  lieu  of  salary 
to  per.-ions  authorized  by  the  Commissioner 
to  work  In  facili'irs  of  the  government  of 
the   District   of  Colimibia   for   the   purposes 
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of  securing  training  and  experience  in  their 
future  vocations.  Nothing  contained  herein 
shall  be  construed  as  conferring  employee 
status  on  any  person  covered  by  this  section, 
nor  as  superseding  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tions 5352  and  5353  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  student  employees  specified 
therein  who  are  a-ssigned  or  attached  to  a 
hospital,  clinic,  or  medical  or  dental  labora- 
tory. 

FIRE  PROTECTION  SERVICES 

Sec.  8.  The  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  autliorized  to  make  provi- 
sions and  payment  for  the  furnishing  of  lire 
prevention  and  fire  protection  services  to 
District  of  Columbia  government  institu- 
tions located  outside  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

FUNDS  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  AND  DETECTION 
OF  CRIME 

Sec.  9.  The  Chief  of  Police  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department  is  authorized,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  within  the  limits 
of  appropriations  therefor,  to  make  expendi- 
tures for  tlie  prevention  and  detection  of 
crime  under  his  certificate.  The  certificate  of 
the  Chief  of  Police  for  such  e.xpenditures 
shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  voucher  for  the 
sum  therein  expressed  to  have  been  expended. 

ATTENDANCE  AT  PISTOL  MATCHES 

Sec  10.  The  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  authorized  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  officers  and  members  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  for  attending  pistol 
matches,  incUiding  entrance  fees,  and  is 
further  authorized  to  permit  officers  and 
members  to  attend  such  matches  without 
loss  of  pay  or  time. 

PAYMENT  OF  REWARDS 

Sec  11.  The  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  pursuant  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  District  of  Columbia  Council, 
is  authorized  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
rewards  for  the  capture,  or  for  information 
leading  to  the  apprehension,  of  fugitives 
from  District  of  Columbia  penal,  correction- 
al, and  welfare  institutions  and  of  condi- 
tional release  and  parole  violators.  Funds 
appropriated  ptirsuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
apportioned  and  expended  in  the  discretion 
of.  and  upon  such  conditions  as  may  be  im- 
posed by,  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  No  reward  money  shall  be  paid  to 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department,  or  any  penal,  correction- 
al, or  welfare  institvition,  or  any  court,  legal 
agency,  or  other  agency  closely  Involved  in 
the  criminal  Justice  system. 

DISCHARGE  AND  RELEASE  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  12.  The  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Colimibia  is  authorized  to  furnish  each 
prisoner  upon  his  release  from  a  penal  or 
correctional  institution  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  suitable  clothing  and,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Commission,  a  sum  of  mon- 
ey, which  shall  not  exceed  $100. 

CONSTRITCTION    SERVICES    WORKING    FUND 

Sec  13.  (a)  There  Is  established  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  permanent 
working  fund,  w  ithout  fiscal  year  limitation, 
to  be  known  as  the  Construction  Services 
Fund,  Department  of  General  Services,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  transfer  to  such  fund  from  capital 
outlay  appropriations  for  public  building 
construction  such  amounts  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  tills 
section,  and.  subject  to  subsequent  adjust- 
ment, advances  and  reimbursements  may  be 
made  to  such  fund  from  appropriations  for 
services  to  other  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  District  government,  without  reference 
lo  ft.scal  year  limitations  on  such  appropria- 
tions. The  fund  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  the  Initial  planning  for 


construction  projects,  for  work  performed 
under  contract  or  otherwise.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  preliminary  planning  and  re- 
lated expenses,  surveys,  preparation  of  plans 
and  specifications,  soil  investigation,  ad- 
ministration, overhead,  planning  design,  en- 
gineering, inspection,  and  contract  manage- 
ment. 

(b)  The  District  of  Columbia  shall  annual- 
ly review  the  budget  of  the  Construction 
Services  Fund  within  ninety  days  after  the 
annual  District  of  Columbia  Appropriations 
Act  is  enacted  into  law. 

(c)  The  District  of  Columbia  Council,  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education,  the  Board  of 
Vocational  Education,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Public  Library  Board,  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  tlie  District  of  Columbia 
Court  System  shall  be  kept  fully  advised,  at 
least  semiannually,  of  the  status  of  projects 
and  activities  within  their  respective  areas 
of  concern  which  are  financed  from  the 
Construction  Services  Fund. 

SNOW    AND    ICE    REMOVAL 

Sec.  14.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  and  Traffic  and  the  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Services  of  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
be  available  for  purposes  of  snow  and  ice  re- 
moval when  so  ordered  by  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  PROJECTS 

Sec.  15.  The  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  authorized  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts in  connection  with  projects  under- 
taken as  Federal-aid  highway  projects  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1944  In  stich  amounts  as  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion. Department  of  Transportation. 

CRADE-CROSSINC  ELIMINATION   PROJECTS 

Sec  16.  The  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  authorized  to  constrtict 
grade-crossing  elimination  and  other  wholly 
District  construction  projects  or  those  au- 
thorized tnider  section  8  of  the  Act  of  June 
16,  1936  (49  Stat.  1521),  and  section  1(b)  of 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1938,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  such  Acts. 
Pursuant  to  this  authority,  the  Commis- 
sioner may  make  payment  to  contractors  and 
payment  for  other  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  costs  of  surveys,  design,  construc- 
tion, and  inspection  pending  reimbursement 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration,  Department  of 
Transportation,  or  other  parties  participat- 
ing in  such  projects. 

ci\iL  defense  matching  funds 

Sec  17.  Section  3(h)  of  the  Act  entitled 
•'An  Act  to  authorize  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government  to  establish  an  Office  of  Civil 
Defense,  and  for  other  pxirposes".  approved 
August  11.  1950  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  6-1203(h)), 
is  amended  by  striking  the  semicolon  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "and,  when  authorl?ed  by  the 
Commissioner,  appropriations  available  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  may  be  used  to 
match  financial  contributions  made  by  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
to  the  government  of  the  District  for  the 
purchase  of  civil  defense  equipment  and 
supplies;". 

ACQUISITION  OF  LAND  FOR  WASHINGTON 
AQUEDUCT 

Sec  18.  Appropriations  are  hereby  author- 
ized for  the  acquisition,  by  gift,  dedication, 
exchange,  purchase,  or  condemnation,  of 
land  or  rights  in  or  on  land  or  easements 
therein  for  the  Washington  aqueduct  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Corps  of  Engineers. 
United  States  Army,  or  his  designated 
agents. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  FXPLNSES  OF  WORKMEN'S 
(•OMPENS.\TION    LAW 

Sec.  19.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide   compensation    for   disability    or   death 


resulting  from  Injury  to  employees  in  certain 
employments  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  May  17, 
1928  (DC.  Code,  sees.  36-501,  502),  is 
amended  by  renumbering  section  3  as  section 
4  and  by  inserting  the  following  new  sec- 
tion immediately  after  section  2: 

"Sec  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
pay  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  Act." 

DRIVER  EDUCATION   PROGRAM 

Sec  20.  The  Board  of  Education  is  author- 
ized, within  the  limits  of  appropriations 
therefor,  to  accept,  on  a  loan  basis,  and  to 
maintain  and  provide  for  insurance  of  motor 
vehicles,  for  use  in  the  driver  education  pro- 
grams of  the  public  schools. 

subsistence    AND    TRANSPORTATION    FOR    HAND- 
ICAPPED  CHILDREN 

Sec.  21.  The  Board  of  Education  is  author- 
ized to  provide  for  the  furnishing  oi  subsist- 
ence supplies  and  transportation  for  severely 
handicapped  children  attending  special  edu- 
cation schools  or  classes  established  for  their 
benefit  in  the  public  school  system  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

summer  school  compens.ation 

Sfc  22.  Compensation  payable  to  personnel 
employed  in  the  summer  school  program  of 
thej)UDlic  school  system  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  charged 
to  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  pay  periods  end. 
summer  employment  of  district  school 
teachers 

Sec  23.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  5533  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  (a) 
by  inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  following 
"(et";  and  (b)  by  adding  the  following  new- 
paragraph: 

"(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  does  not 
apply  to  pay  received  by  a  teacher  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
employment  in  a. position  during  the  summer 
vacation  period.". 

SCHOOL  CEREMONIAL  EXPENSES 

Sec  24.  The  President  of  the  Federal  City 
College,  the  President  of  the  Wasliington 
Technical  Institute,  the  President  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College,  and 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  are  hereby 
authorized  to  .utilize  moneys  appropriated 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  for  such  ex- 
penses as  they  may  respectively  deem  neces- 
sary to  conduct  such  official  ceremonial,  rep- 
resentational, and  graduation  activities  as 
are  normally  associated  with  the  programs  of 
educational  institutions. 

AMENDMENT  OF  L.\WS  RELATING  TO  ADVERTISING 

Sec  25.  (a)  The  Second  sentence  of  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  approved  February  28-.  1898 
(D.C.  Code.  sec.  47-1001) .  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "The  notice  of  sale  and  the  delin- 
quent tax  list  shall  be  advert i^ed  according  to 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Council.  Competitive  proposals  shall 
be  invited  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  from  the  various  dailv 
newspapers  published  in  the  District  for  pub- 
lishing such  delinquent  tax  list.' . 

(b)  Section  7  of  the  Act  approved  Febru- 
ary 28.  1898  (DC.  Code,  sec  47  10i)8i.  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  7.  The  expenses  of  advertising  the 
notice  of  sale  and  dellnqueiu  tax  list  for  real 
property  taxes,  water  charges,  sanitary  sewer 
service  charges,  and  .special  assessments  in 
nrroars  together  with  penalties  and  costs, 
shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  Districi  by  a 
charge  to  be  fixed  annually  by  the  Commis- 
sioner and  assessed  against  each  lot  or  piece 
of  property  advertised  The  amoinits  so  re-' 
celved  shall  be  deposited  to  such  fund  of 
the  District  as  the  Commii>sioner  shall  from 
time  to  time  determine." 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  5  of  the 
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Act  approved  June  11,  1878  (D.C.  Cede,  sec. 
7-601),  is  amended  by  striking  "and  IX  the 
total  co6t  shall  exceed  $5,000,  then  In  one 
newspaper  in  each  of  the  cities  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  also  for  one 
week."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "but 
not  elsewhere,  unless  the  neid  for  advertising 
^itside  the  District  shall  have  been  specifi- 
cally approved  by  the  Commissioner". 

(d)  Appropriations  autiiorized  by  this  Act 
or  any  Act  of  Congress  shall  be  available  to 
the  Commissioner  for  general  advertising  au- 
thorized by  law.  and  for  the  publication  of 
notices  of  public  hearings,  orders,  regula- 
tions, amendments  of  orders  and  regulations, 
tax  and  school  notices,  and  similar  matters 
of  pittelic  interest,  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Register,  and  except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  law,  in  such  newspapers,  legal  periodicals, 
trade  Journals,  and  other  printed  media  at 
such  times  and  in  such  places  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  said  Commissioner. 

OFFICIAL     FUNDS 

Sec.  26.  The  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Chairman  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Council,  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  the  President  of  the  Federal  City 
College,  the  President  of  the  Washington 
Technical  Institute,  and  the  President  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College  are 
hereby  authorized  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
penditure, within  the  limits  of  specified  an- 
nual appropriations,  of  funds  for  such  pur- 
poses as  they  may  respectively  deem  neces- 
sary. Their  determination  thereof  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive,  and  their  certificate 
shall  be  sufficient  voucher  for  the  e.xpendi- 
ture  of  appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

TAXI     SERVICE     STUDY 

Sec.  27.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  conduct  a  study  of 
the  adequacy  of  service  and  regulation  of 
the  ta.\lcab  Industry  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  study  shall  Include  the  feasibil- 
ity of  allowing  the  Installation  of  meters  In 
taxicabs  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  Within  six  months  fcllowing  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Public  Service 
Commission  shall  transmit  the  final  report 
of  the  results  of  such  Isvestlgation  and 
study,  including  its  finding  and  recommenda- 
tions, to  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil, and  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment shall  within  ninety  days  consider  the 
same,  and  transmit  Its  recommendations 
and  the  final  report  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission  to  the  Congress. 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  28.  Appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
purpo.ses  of  this  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  are  hereby  authorized. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 
—  On  page  6,  line  4.  strike  out  "District"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "District". 

On  page  6,  line  15,  Immediately  before 
"any"  insert  "of". 

On  page  6.  line  16,  lmm«liately  before 
"any"  Insert  "of".  * 

On  page  7,  line  21,  Immediately  after 
"Columbia"  Insert  "Council". 

On  page  12,  line  16,  strike  out  "prescribe" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "prescribed". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Honor- 
able Thomas  M.  Rees,  Congressman  from 
the  26th  District  of  California,  for  his 
distinguished  work  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Revenue  and  Financial 


Affairs  which  promptly  considered  the 
bill  now  before  us. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  8250  is  to  provide 
authorization  for  26  activities  previously 
authorized  only  by  language  In  annual 
appropriation  acts  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  to  authjorize  the  study  of  the 
adequacy  of  taxicab  service  in  the  Dis- 
trict. These  programs,  activities,  limita- 
tions, and  legislative  provisions  are  con- 
sidered necessary  for  effective  operation 
of  the  District  government.  These  items 
have  been  included  in  the  city's  budget 
for  a  number  of  years — in  one  instance, 
going  back  as  far  as  1883 — and  annual 
appropriations  have  been  made  by  Con- 
gress for  these  various  programs  and  ac- 
tivities. Since  none  of  the  provisions  in 
the  proposed  legislation  has  a  basis  in 
substantive  law,  each  of  them  is  subject 
to  the  raising  of  a  "point  of  order" 
against  its  inclusion  in  subsequent  ap- 
propriation acts.  This  bill,  introduced  at 
the  request  of  the  District  government, 
would  thus  provide  the  necessary  legis- 
lative authorization  for  these  activities, 
many  of  which  are  technical  in  nature. 
The  funding  and  the  determination  of 
the  justifications  for  these  activities 
would,  of  course,  be  a  matter  for  final 
determination  by  the  Appropriations 
Committees. 

Authority  is  not  contained  in  H.R.  8250 
for  any  completely  new  programs  or  ac- 
tivities, except  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  program  provided  In  sec- 
tion 5,  for  care  of  indigent  and  medically 
indigent  patients.  Hence,  approval  of 
the  District's  proposed  bill  does  not  mean 
increased  expansion  or  new  appropria- 
tions over  and  above  those  already  con- 
tained in  the  District  of  Columbia  appro- 
priation acts. 

Similar  legislation  to  authorize  the 
programs  and  activities  set  forth  In  sec- 
tions 1  to  26  inclusive  passed  the  Senate 
(S.  2204)  In  the  last  Congress  but  was  not 
acted  upon  in  the  House. 

Also,  hearings  were  held  by  the  Sen- 
ate District  Committee  In  the  last  Con- 
gress on  legislation  authorizing  a  study  of 
the  feasibility  of  Installing  taxicab  me- 
ters, but  no  action  was  taken  thereon. 

In  several  of  the  sections  of  H.R.  8250 
regulatory  powers  are  given  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council  to  prescribe  the 
necessary  regulations  for  operation  of 
these  activities.  These  include  such  activ- 
ities as  emergency  provisions,  providing 
burial  for  deceased  Indigents,  employ- 
ing patients  to  assist  in  hospitals,  and 
in  defining  the  amount  of  payments  to 
be  made  to  sectarian  and  nonsectarian 
hospitals  for  care  of  indigent  patients. 

Because  many  sections  in  this  deal  with 
activities  of  a  technical  nature  already 
authorized  by  Congress  in  appropriation 
acts,  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  each 
section  In  detail.  They  are  described  In 
the  report  accompanying  this  bill.  How- 
ever, I  call  your  attention  to  two  Im- 
portant items. 

Section  5  of  H.R.  8250  specifies  three 
measures  concerning  the  care  of  Indigent 
and  medically  indigent  patients  in  hos- 
pitals and  the  care  and  maintenance  of 
persons  who  are  a  responsibility  of  the 
District  of  Columbia; 

First.  It  allows  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  enter  Into  contracts  with  institu- 


tions under  sectarian  control  since  1903. 
The  District  currently  has  approximately 
$3.5  million  In  such  contracts. 

Second.  It  provides  that  contracts  to 
all  institutions,  Including  rates  and  eli- 
gibility, shall  be  pursuant  to  regulations 
adopted  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council,  except  in  instances  such  as  the 
public  assistance  or  District  of  Colum- 
bia medicaid  program  where  regulations 
already  exist;  and 

Third.  It  expressly  states  that  in  ap- 
proving pajmient  rates  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  shall  take  into  con- 
sideration the  reasonable  cost  of  pro- 
viding such  services,  with  rates  for  medi- 
cal services  not  to  exceed  those  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  medicaid  program. 
At  the  present  time,  inpatient  and  out- 
patient services  under  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia medical  charities  program,  which 
provides  care  for  approximately  15,000 
persons  in  the  District  are  $38  and  $6  per 
day  visit  respectively — about  one-third  to 
one-half  of  actual  cost.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  committee  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Council  should  carefully  consider 
questions  of  eligibility,  utilization,  and 
the  public  service  responsibility  of  hospi- 
tals and  other  Institutions  in  arriving  at 
amounts  to  be  paid,  as  well  as  current 
medicaid  costs. 

In  addition,  representatives  of  the 
Hospital  Coimcil  of  the  National  Capital 
Area  have  assured  us  that  such  a  provi- 
sion would  guarantee  that  any  indigent 
patients  would  receive  prompt  and  com- 
plete hospital  care  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  place  the  letter  in  the  Rec- 
ord— exhibit  A  in  your  file.  The  addi- 
tional cost  of  this  provision  is  estimated 
at  $3  million. 

Section  27  directs  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Public  Service  Commission  to 
imdertake  a  6-month  study  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  service  and  the  regulation  of 
the  taxicab  industry  in  the  District.  Pel- 
lowing  that  study  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia will  forward  to  the  Congress  its  views 
and  recommendations.  I  would  stress 
that  the  bill  Involves  only  a  study  by  re- 
sponsible local  ofiQclals  in  this  matter  and 
does  not  mandate  any  change  in  the 
manner  in  which  taxicabs  are  regulated 
or  in  which  service  Is  to  be  provided. 
-  Taxicab  service  has  been  a  subject  of 
frequent  complaints.  Hearings  on  this 
bill,  together  with  previous  discussions 
with  representatives  of  the  taxicab  in- 
dusti-y,  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment, and  the  District  of  Columbia  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission,  have  indicated 
the  need  for  an  indepth  study  of  taxi- 
cabs,  due  to  the  complexity  of  current 
regulatory  procedures,  and  of  proposals 
for  improving  the  quality  of  service.  Un- 
der the  language  of  this  section,  the 
results  of  the  study,  including  the  rec- 
ommendations and  the  final  report  will 
be  transmitted  to  the  Congi-ess  for  ulti- 
mate determination  and  action. 

Since  it  is  expected  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  budget  for  fiscal  year  1974  will 
soon  be  considered,  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  District  of  Columbia  Appropri- 
ations, as  well  as  my  committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  have  joined  the 
District  of  Columbia  government's  re- 
quest for  early  action  since  this  legisla- 
tion is  a  matter  of  high  priority  for  the 
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tiistrict  government.  I  urge  your  favor- 
able action  on  H.R.  8250. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  8250 
as  reported  (H.  Rept.  93-256)  is  to  pro- 
vide authorization  for  26  activities  pre- 
viously authorized  only  by  language  in 
annual  appropriation  acts  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  These  programs,  activ- 
ities, limitations,  and  legislative  provi- 
sions are  considered  necessary  to  effective 
operation  of  the  District  government. 
These  items  have  been  included  in  the 
city's  budget  for  a  number  of  years — in 
one  instance,  going  back  as  far  as  1883— 
and  appropriations  have  been  made  for 
the  various  programs  and  activities  au- 
thorized only  by  appropriations  lan- 
guage. 

The  District  government  has  not  re- 
quested, and  authority  is  not  contained 
in  H.R.  8250  for  any  completely  new  pro- 
grams or  activities,  except  with  respect 
to  the  expansion  of  the  program  pro- 
vided in  section  5,  for  care  of  indigent 
and  medically  Indigent  patients,  as  set 
forth  hereinafter.  Hence,  approval  of  the 
District's  proposed  bill  does  not  mean 
increased  expansion  or  new  appropria- 
tions over  and  above  those  heretofore 
contained  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
appropriation  acts,  except' in  section  5. 

The  bill  also,  in  section  27,  directs  the 
District  of  Columbia  Public  Sei-vice 
Commission  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government  to  conduct  a  study  of 
the  adequacy  of  service  and  regulation  of 
the  taxicab  industry  in  the  District  and 
to  report  to  the  Congress  within  9 
months  their  recommendations. 

NEED  FOR  THE  LEGISLATION 

POINT   OF    ORDER    AUTHORIZATIONS — SECTIONS    1 

TO    26.    INCLUSIVE 

For  a  number  of  years,  provisions  have 
been  included  in  the  District's  budget 
requests  and  incorporated  into  District 
appropriation  acts  to  authorize  various 
expenditures,  to  permit  certain  excep- 
tions to  existing  law,  to  limit  the  use  of 
funds,  and  for  other  purposes.  District 
appropriation  acts  prior  to  1962  carried 
an  individual  listing  of  departments,  and 
specific  appropriations  and  limitations 
were  shown  for  each  of  these  depart- 
ments. The  District  of  Columbia  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1962  (75  Stat.  460) 
consolidated  or  eliminated  many  of  these 
individual  items  and  categories,  and 
added  a  new  general  provision,  section 
15,  which  carried  over  into  fiscal  year 
1962  the  limitations  and  legislative  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  1961  Appropria- 
tion Act.  All  subsequent  appropriation 
acts  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  includ- 
ing the  act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  have  contained  a  similar 
general  section. 

This  bill,  initially  introduced  at  the 
request  of  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
enunent,  contains,  in  26  separate  sec- 
tions, substantive  legislative  authority  to 
permit  the  continuation  of  these  various 
activities,  exceptions,  and  limitations. 
Since  none  of  the  provisions  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation  has  a  basis  in  substan- 
tive law,  each  of  them  is  subject  to  the 
raising  of  a  "point  of  order"  against  its 
inclusion  In  subsequent  appropriation 
acts. 


Since  it  is  expected  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  budget  for  fiscal  year  1974 
will  soon  be  considered,  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  D.C.  Appropriations  have 
supported  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment's request  for  early  action  as  this 
legislation  is  a  matter  of  high  priority 
for  the  District  government. 

TAXICAB    STUDY — SECTION    27 

Taxicab  service  has  been  a  subject  of 
frequent  complaints  to  members  of  the 
committee.  Hearings  on  this  bill,  together 
with  previous  discussions  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  taxicab  industry,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Government,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Service 
Commission,  have  indicated  the  need  for 
an  indepth  study  of  taxicabs,  due  to  the 
complexity  of  current  regulatory  proce- 
dures, and  of  proposals  for  improving 
the  quality  of  service. 

The  study  of  the  taxicab  industry,  di- 
rected by  section  27  of  the  bill,  involves 
a  6-month  study  by  the  Public  Service 
Commission.  Following  that  study,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Government  will 
forward  to  the  Congress  its  views  and 
recommendations  on  the  study  so  that 
the  Congress  will  be  in  position  to  take 
further  action  to  improve  taxicab  serv- 
ice should  this  appear  warranted.  As 
stated,  the  bill  involves  only  a  study  by 
responsible  local  officials  in  this  matter 
and  does  not  mandate  any  change  in  the 
manner  in  wliich  taxicabs  are  regulated 
or  in  v.liich  service  is  to  be  provided. 

PROVISIONS    OP  THE    BILL 
sfcmON-BY-SECTION    ANALYSIS 

Each  of  the  28  sections  of  the  bill  is 
summarized  below.  The  estimated  cur- 
rent financial  impact  of  each  section, 
together  with  the  year  in  which  the  ac- 
tivity or  program  described  therein  was 
first  specifically  authorized  by  appro- 
priation language,  is  noted  in  each  sec- 
tion. 


EMERGENCY    EXPENDITURES- 
COST 


-NO    ADDITIONAL 


Section  1:  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized, when  required  in  times  of 
emergencies,  to  make  public  expendi- 
tures, as  prescribed  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council,  without  observing  all 
procurement  regulations.  Funds  used 
would  normally  be  those  already  appro- 
priated to  the  city— 1883.' 

OFFICIAL    USE     OF    MOTOR     VEHICLES — NO     ADDI- 
TIONAL   COST 

Section  2:  Makes  applicable  the  rele- 
vant Federal  requirement — official  pur- 
poses— concerning  use  of  passenger  cars 
owTied  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Gov- 
ernment and  gives  the  Commissioner  au- 
thority to  make  limited  exemptions  from 
these  requirements  for  officials  on  con- 
stant call — 1946. 

FUNERAL    AND    BURIAL    SERVICES $22,000 

Section  3 :  Provides  for  payment,  pur- 
suant to  District  of  Columbia  Council 
regulations,  of  funeral  and  burial  serv- 
ices for  indigents  and  wards  of  the  city. 
Present  law  authorized  only  such  pay- 
ments for  persons  receiving  public  assist- 
ance. In  fiscal  year  1974  the  city  expects 
to  be  financially  responsible  for  the 
burial  of  590  persons  at  a  cost  of  $224,000. 
Approximately  10  percent  of  this  r.um- 


^Date  that  the  provision  first  appeared  in 
D.C.  Appropriation  Act. 


ber  represents  those  for  whom  the  only 
legislative  authorization  is  in  appropria- 
tion language — 1937.      y 

CASH     PAYMENTS    TO     NEEOT     PATIENTS — Sl.OOO 

Section  4:  Provides  small  cash  pay- 
ments, as  prescribed  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  regulations,  to  needy 
patients  in  District  hosjjitals  or  hospitals 
under  contract  with  the  District.  A  small 
average  sum  of  $2  per  month  is  used  by 
the  patient  for^  incident  personal  ex- 
penses— 1955. 

C-.-'E    OF    PATIENTS    IN    SECTARIAN    .'.NO    NONSEC- 
TARIAN   INSTITUTIONS — UP    TO    S6. 300. 000 

Section  5:  This  section  specifies  three 
measures  concerning  the  care  of  indigent 
and  medically-indigent  patients  in  hos- 
pitals and  the  care  and  maintenance  of 
persons  who  are  a  responsibility  of  the 
District  of  Columbia : 

First.  It  allows  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  enter  into  contracts  with  institu- 
tions under  sectarian  control — 1903.  The 
District  currentlj  has  approximately 
$3.5  million  in  such  contracts. 

Second.  It  provides  that  contracis  to 
all  institutions,  including  rates  and  eligi- 
bility, shall  be  pursuant  to  regulations 
adopted  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council,  except  in  instances  such  as  the 
public  assistance  or  D.C.  medicaid  pro- 
gram where  regulations  already  exist. 

Third.  It  expressly  states  that  in  ap- 
proving rates  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council  shall  take  into  consideration  the 
reasonable  cost  of  providing  such  serv- 
ices, with  rates  for  medical  services  not 
to  exceed  those  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia medicaid  program.  At  the  present 
time,  inpatient  and  outpatient  services 
under  the  District  of  Columbia  medi- 
cal charities  program  which  provides 
care  for  approximately  15.000  persons  in 
the  District,  are  $38  and  $6  per  day — 
visit — respectively — about  one-third  to 
one-half  of  actual  cost.  The  District 
Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  higher 
rates  are  warranted  for  services  ren- 
dered, but  believes  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  Coimcil  should  carefully  con- 
sider questions  of  eligibility,  utilization, 
and  the  public  service  responsibility  of 
hospitals  and  other  institutions  in  arriv- 
ing at  amounts  to  be  paid.  Precise  cost 
estimates  of  this  provision  are  difficult 
to  determine,  since  higher  rates  may  be 
at  least  partially  offset  by  fewer  patient 
days.  The  additional  cost  of  this  provi- 
sion is  estimated  at  $3  million. 

STIPENDS    TO    PATIENTS — SI  23.000   i 

J 

Section  6 :  Pro\'ides  funds  for  paynient 
of  stipends  to  patients  and  residents  of 
District  institutions  who  perform  serv- 
ices as  part  of  their  rehabilitation.  Pa- 
tients are  paid  for  such  jobs  as  escort 
aides  in  physical,  occupational,  and 
speech  therapy  programs,  and  work  in 
nursing  service  and  commissaries — 1944. 

BENEFITS  FtJRNISHED  WORKERS  IN  DISTRICT 
FACILITIES NO     ESTIMATE 

Section  7 :  Provides  living  quarters  and 
expenses  of  persons  working  in  District  of 
Columbia  institutions  such  as  medical  or 
dental  interns,  student  nurses,  and  stu- 
dent chaplains.  These  persons  who  have 
finished  academic  training  gain  experi- 
ence in  District  institutions  while  pro\id- 
ing  services  beneficial  to  the  District  of 
Columbia— 1954. 
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PROTECTION     SERVICES $1,200 


'ion  8:  Authorizes  funds  for  fire 
lion  service  provided  to  District  of 
bia  institutions  located  outside  the 
District.  At  the  present  time  the  District 
of  Colimibia  makes  a  small  payment  to  a 
voluntefer  fire  department  in  connection 
with  the  provision  of  fire  services  at 
Glenn  Dale,  Md.,  Hospital— 1957. 

FUNDS  FOE  THE  PREVENTION  AND  DETrCTION   OF 
CRIME $200,000 

Section  9.  Authorizes  confidential  funds 
for  the  chief  of  police  for  the  prevention 
and  detection  of  crime.  The  funds,  sim- 
ilar to  funds  provided  chiefs  of  police  in 
other  cities,  do  not  require  an  itemized 
voucher,  but  are  subject  to  audit — 1908. 

ATTENDANCE  AT  PISTOL  MATCHES $200 

Section  10.  Provides  authorization  for 
payment  of  e.xiiense^  for  Metropolitan 
policemen  and  correction  officers  at  pis- 
tol matches.  Including  entrance  fees, 
without  loss  of  pay.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  feels  that  such  ex- 
penses are  not  covered  under  general 
provisions  regarding  professional  gather- 
^  ings — 1940. 

PAYMENT    OP    REWARDS — NO    EXPERIENCE    IN 
FISCAL    YEAR    1974 

■Section  11.  Authorizes- the  paynrtlcnt  of 
rewards  by  the  Commissioner,  pnrsuant 
to  regulations  prescribe  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Council,  for  Information 
•  leading  to  the  capture  of  fugitives  from 
District  correctional  institutions.  Author- 
ity sought  is  similar  to  that  accorded  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
for  capture  of  fugitives  from  Federal 
prisons.  Employees  of  any  agency  in- 
volved in  the  criminal  justice  system 
would  not  be  eligible  for  such  awards — 
1903. 

DISCHARGE    AND    RELE.\SE    PAYMENTS — $75,000 

Section  12.  Authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioner to  furnish  suitable  clotliing  and 
money — not  to  exceed  $100 — to  released 
prisoners  sentenced  under  District  of 
Columbia  law.  This  is  comparable  to  the 
authority  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  prisoners 
convicted  imder  Federal  law  released 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections— 1968. 

CONSTRUCTION        SERVICES        WORKING        FUND 

APPROPRIATIONS     UP     TO     $13,000,000     PER     YEAR 

Section  13:  Provides  advances  from 
funds  appropriated  for  construction 
projects,  witliout  fiscal  year  limitations, 
for  financing  the  planning,  design,  con- 
tract supervision,  and  other  administra- 
tive and  engineering  expenses  of  public 
building  construction  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  fund  is  established  and 
maintained  by  appropriations  of  a  per- 
centage— currently  10  percent — of  the 
total  cost  of  each  construction  project — 
1925. 

Because  of  the  relallvely  large  size  of 
the  Construction  Services  Working 
Fund — balance  of  $18.1  million  at  the 
beginning  of  fiscal  year  1973 — and  of 
the  importance  of  the  quality  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  substantial  public 
building  construction  program,  the  com- 
mittee bill  provides  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  shall  annually  review 
the  status  of  the  Construction  Services 
Fund  within  90  days  after  the  budget  of 
Iho  District  of  Coliunbia  is  enacted.  No 


such  annual  review  of  the  operations  of 
the  Fund  as  a  whole  is  currently  con- 
ducted. Council  recommendations  as  a 
result  of  this  review  would  be  advisory  in 
nature. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  currently  responsible  for 
constracting  facilities  for  use  by  agencies 
not  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Com- 
missioner. To  facilitate  coordination  and 
to  assure  full  flow  of  information  to  such 
agencies  and  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  bill  recommends  that  appropriate  re- 
ports be  provided,  at  least  semiannually, 
to  the  District  of  Colmnbia  Council,  the 
Board  of  Education,  tlie  Board  of  Higher 
Educatibn,  and  Board  of  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation, the  Public  Library  Board,  and 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  System. 

SNOW  AND  ICE  REMOVAL — $435,000 

Section  14:  Authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioner to  use  other  funds,  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Highways  and 
Traffic  and  the  Department  of  Environ- 
mental S«^ices,  for  snow  removal  in 
the  event  WKit  the  amount — $825,000 — 
specifically  appropriated  for  that  purpose 
is  insufficient  because  of  the  unpredict- 
ability of  weather  conditions.  (1905). 
The  amount  indicated — $425,000 — is 
needed  to  supplement  that  appropriated, 
since  these  expenditures  have  averaged 
almost  $1.3  million  over  the  last  5  years. 

FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  CONSTKUCTION 
PROJECTS $24,363,000 

Section  15:  Authorizes  the  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  and  Traffic  to  obligate 
funds  for  the  full  cost  of  Federally-aided 
highway  constioiction  and  maintenance 
projects  in  advance  of  receiving  reim- 
bursement from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Without  this  provision  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  in  technical  violation  of 
the  Anti-Deficiency  Act  which  prohibits 
obligating  funds  in  excess  of  District  of 
Coliunbia  appropriations — 1947. 

GRADE-CROSSING  ELIMINATION  PROJECTS 

Section  16:  Similar  to  section  15.  Pro- 
vides the  same  authority  for  a  different 
type  of  Federal-aid  highway  project, 
namely,  grade-crossing  elimination — 
1951. 

CIVIL  DEFENSE  MATCHING  FUNDS — NO  ESTIMATE 

Section  17:  Authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioner to  use  fimds  appropriated  to 
other  District  of  Columbia  departments 
for  matcliing  purposes  purchase  civil  de- 
fense equipment  and  supplies — 1952. 

WASHINGTON  AQUEDUCT,  ACQUISITION  OF  LAND 

NO    EXPENOrrURES    EXPECTED    IN    FISCAL    TEAR 
1974 

Section  18:  Provides  substantive  law 
for  acquisition  by  gift,  dedication,  ex- 
change, purchase,  or  condemnation  of 
land  for  the  Washington  Aqueduct  to 
meet  future  needs.  Major  projects  would 
be  subject  to  normal  authorization; 
appropriation  and  public  hearing  proce- 
duies — 1949. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  OF  WORKMEN'S  COM- 
PENSATION   LAW $549,000 

Section  19:  Provides  permanent  au- 
thority for  the  transfer  of  funds  from 
District  appropriations  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  teimbursement  of  the 
administrative  costs  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation. By  law,  the  administration  of 
District  of  Columbia  workmen's  com- 


pensation is  vested  In  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor — 1928. 

DRIVER    EDUCATION    PROGRAM — $8,500 

Section  20:  Provide  authority  for  the 
Board  of  Education  to  acquire  motor 
vehicles  en  a  loan  basis  for  driver  edu- 
cation program  and  to  maintain  and  in- 
sure such  veliicle — 1969. 

SXraSlSTCNCE   AND   TRANSPORTATION   FOR   HANDI- 
CAPPED   CHILDREN — $343,840 

Section  21:  Authorizes  the  Board  of 
Education  to  provide  sub-sistence  ^61,- 
900  and  transportation — $281,940 — for 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped 
children  attending  special  education 
cla.sses  and  schools  in  the  public  school 
system  of  the  District  of  Columbia— 
1918. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  COMPENSATION- 
TIONAL  COST 


-NO  AODI- 


Section  22:  Simplifies  payroll  proce- 
dures by  providing  that  compensation  to 
personnel  employed  in  summer  school 
programs  of  the  public  school  system 
may  be  charged  to  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  siunmer  school  ends — 1951. 

SUMMER      EMPLOYMENT      OF      DISTRICT      SCHOOL 
TEACHERS NO  ADDITIONAL  COST 

Section  23:  Negates  a  section  of  the 
United  States  Code  that  prohibits  per- 
sons from  receiving  two  paychecks  when 
one  is  from  the  Senate  or  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. This  would  allow  District 
teachers  who  are  paid  on  a  12-month 
basis  to  work  in  congressional  offices  dur- 
ing their  summer  vacation  period — 1969. 

SCHOOL     CEREMONIAL     EXPENSES $10,000 

Section  24 :  Authorizes  the  president  of 
Federal  City  College — $4,500 — Washing- 
ton Technical  Institute — $3,000 — Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Teachers  College— 
$1,000 — and  ,  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools — $1,500 — to  expend  funds  for  of- 
ficial ceremonial  and  graduation  exer- 
cises. Such  funds,  comparable  to  those 
available  at  similar  institutions  around 
the  country,  have  been  used  for  gradua- 
tion ceremonies,  ground-breakings, 
awards,  transportation  to  special  events, 
and  informational  exliibits.  Funds  for 
this  item  were  previously  reprogramed 
from  grants. 

AMENDMENTS     OF     LAWS     RELATING     TO     ADVER- 
TISING  PRESENT    COSTS:      f  50,000 

Section  25:  First.  Allows  the  District  of 
Colimibia  Council  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions concerning  tne  manner  in  which 
the  annual  notice  of  sale  and  delinquent 
property  tax  list  shall  be  published. 

Second.  Authorizes  the  Commissioner 
to  fix  annually  a  charge  for  each  lot  ad- 
vertised for  tax  sale  and  to  designate  the 
fund  in  which  the  moneys  shall  be  de- 
posited. The  District  of  Columbia  Code 
now  fixes  the  charge  at  $0.50  per  prop- 
erty, while  the  actual  cost  has  increased 
to  $1.40. 

Third.  Eliminates  the  requirement  that 
the  city  must  advertise  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  papers  of 
highway,  sewer,  public  works'  repair  and 
construction  projects  when  their  cost 
exceeds  $5,000.  Such  advertising  in  the 
future  will  be  done  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Commissioner. 

Foiarth.  Authorizes  funds  available  to 
the  Commissioner  to  be  used  for  general 
advertising  as  authorized  and  required 
by  law  and  for  publishing  pu'Uc  hearing 
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notices,  regulations,  amendments,  or- 
ders, tax  and  school  notices  and  similar 
matters  in  the  public  mterest — 1898. 

OFFICIAL  FUNDS — $9,000 

Section  26:  Authorizes  expenditures  of 
a  confidential  nature  requiring  no  de- 
tailed voucher  by  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia — $2.500 — 
chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council — $2,500 — Superintendent  of 
Schools — $1,000 — Presidents  of  Federal 
City  College — $1,000 — Washington  Tech- 
nical Institute — $1,000 — and  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers  College — $1,000. 
These  funds  are  used  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  including  receptions,  gifts,  flow- 
ers, expenses  of  guests,  hosting  meetings, 
dues  in  professional  organizations,  and 
emergency  items  not  budgeted  for — 1931. 

TAXICAB  SERVICE  STUDY — $25,000 

Section  27:  First.  Authorizes  and  di- 
rects the  Public  Service  Commission  to 
conduct  a  study  of  the  taxicab  industry 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  study  is 
to  include  the  adequacy  of  service  and 
regulations,  and  the  feasibility  of  install- 
ing meters. 

Second.  Within  6  months  following  en- 
actment of  this  act.  the  Public  Service 
Commission  is  required  to  deliver  a  final 
copy  of  its  study  with  recommendations 
to  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Council.  The  District  of  Columbia 
Government  must  transmit  its  recom- 
mendations and  final  report  to  Congress 
within  90  days  thereafter. 

COSTS 

H.R.  8250  being  an  authorization  bill, 
the  costs  hereof  are  entirely  within  the 
determination  of  the  D.C.  Appropriations 
Subcommittee. 

Current  appropriations  or  projected 
costs  of  the  items  or  projects  authorized 
by  the  various  sections  of  the  bill  are  set 
forth  above. 

Enactment  of  the  reported  bill  does  not 
require  or  anticipate  any  increased  ex- 
penditures or  new  appropriations,  ex- 
cept, first,  the  additional  cost,  estimated 
at  $3  million,  for  medical  services  re- 
ferred to  and  authorized  in  Section  5; 
and  second,  the  costs  of  the  taxicab  study 
estimated  at  $25,000  referred  to  and 
authorized  in  section  27. 

VOTE 

H.R.  8250  was  approved  and  ordered 
reported  by  voice  vote  of  the  committee 
on  June  4, 1973. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  gentleman  a  question  or  two  con- 
cerning this  $25,000.  Why  can  this 
study  not  be  carried  on  by  personnel 
within  the  District  City  Council,  or 
other  areas  in  the  District  government 
that  can  carry  on  a  study  of  the  taxicab 
situation  in  the  District  of  Columbia?  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  taxi  cab  situation 
in  Washington  has  been  studied  ever 
since  I  came  to  Congress. 

Mr.  REES.  The  feeling  of  the  commit- 
tee was  the  study  should  be  made  specif- 
ically by  the  Public  Service  Commission 
and  the  feeling  was  expressed  in  the 
letter  we  had  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia that  there  would  have  to  be  some 
authorization  for  appropriation  for  the 


study.  We  have  a  letter  on  that  and  they 
feel  a  $25,000  authorization  would  take 
care  of  this.  This  is  not  the  appropriation, 
it  is  an  authorization,  and  it  does  not 
mean  they  will  spend  the  $25,000.  but*  if 
this  is  needed  for  outside  counsel  or  for 
the  department  staff  for  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission,  that  is  the  authorization 
for  $25,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentlaman  have 
any  idea  how  many  studies  have  been 
made  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  REES.  There  have  been  studies  but 
each  of  them  seemed  to  me  to  be  of  just 
part  of  the  taxi  service. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  look  at 
the  overall  concept  of  the  taxi  service 
and  how  it  should  be  improved.  The 
other  aspect  Is  that  taxi  service  should 
be  part  of  the  comprehensive  transpor- 
tation system  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a  study 
since  the  Metropolitan  Tians)5ortation 
Agency  went  into  business.  Tliere  might 
have  been  a  study  but  no  action  was  ever 
taken  on  any  studies. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This,  too.  could  result  in 
another  study  with  no  action  taken.  They 
could  spend  this  S25.000  and  still  have  no 
action.  I  understand  that  $25,000  is  not 
the  largest  amount  of  money  this  Con- 
gress will  deal  with  in  respect  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  any  other  area 
within  the  purview  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  as  hard  up  as  the  District 
of  Columbia  pretends  to  be  on  all  oc- 
casions I  simply  cannot  understand  why 
there  should  be  another  $25,000  spent  for 
this  purpose.  If  somebody  can  give  me  a 
logical  reason  I  will  vote  for  it,  but  I  just 
cannot  understand  why  another  $25,000 
should  be  spent  for  a  study  as  to  whether 
there  ought  to  be  meters  in  taxicabs. 

Mr.  REES.  I  hope  this  would  be  the 
last  study  and  I  would  hope  sometime  in 
the  future  we  might  get  things  like  taxi- 
cab  regulations  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia regulated.  f 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  tci  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  those  are 
famous  last  words  around  here:  I  hope 
this  will  be  the  last  authorization  for 
thus  and  so  and  thus  and  so  and  thus  and 
so. 

Mr.  REES.  I  hope  I  will  stil)  be  here  so 
I  can  take  action  on  this  the  next  time 
this  request  is  made  for  taxicab  service 
studies. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  suppose 
there  are  many  other  cities  that  have 
taxicabs  as  part  of  an  approved  trans- 
portation service.  Has  any  other  city  had 
a  study  made  like  this  to  make  a  deter- 
mination as  to  what  would  be  the  best 
service  and  the  most  feasible  way  to  op- 
erate taxicabs  on  the  public  streets?  I 
know  of  none.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
of  any? 

Mr.  REES.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  I  have 
not  planned  to  go  out  and  find  out  if 
there  were  other  studies.  This  is  about 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  why  should 
the  District  of  Columbia  not  have  its 
own  system.  Also  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia operators  are  uidependent  and  own 
their  own  cabs.  Most  of  the  J.inie  during 
rush  hours  one  cannot  find  a  cab.  We 


have  the  problem  of  three  different  agen- 
cies in  the  city  government  plus  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  regulat- 
ing taxLs.  There  are  many  problems  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  are  luiique 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  and  they  are 
not  common  to  the  other  places.  In  Cali- 
fornia we  have  a  different  system.  T^<^ 
problems  here  are  unique. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  t  j 
strike  tlie  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has- to  be  mentioned 
in  this  bill  there  are  items  identified  tha  t 
the  Appropriations  Committee  former!/ 
appropriated- money  for  and  they  felt  the 
authorization  should  be  provided  for  iii 
this  bill  in  order  to  avoid  points  of  order 
on  these  items  when  we  consider  tha 
District  of  Columbia  appropriation  bili. 
I  am  in  thorough  agreement  with  the 
principal  thrust  of  this  bill.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  be  needed  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 

I  want  to  make  it  cle.ii-  that  one  of  otu" 
Members,  the  gentleman  from  Califomi-i 
<Mr.  Ketchum*  could  not  be  here  todav 
and  he  is  very  much  oppased  to  thi.s 
study  of  the  taxi  industi-y  which  is  a 
provision  contained  in  this  bill,  but  ageiu 
here  we  have  here  an  omnibus  bill  that 
contains  some  provisions  unacceptable 
In  part  of  in  totality  by  some  of  us. 

Of  course,  it  would  have  to  be  stricken 
by  amendment  if  it  were  taken  out  of  tl  is 
bill,  but  it  does  require,  of  course,  a  stu-.i  • 
that  comes  back  to  Congress.  Frankly.  I 
would  have  preferred  that  it  not  be  in  tie 
bill,  but  by  and  large.  I  think  the  bill  is 
K  good  bill  in  that  it  is  sought  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  AppropriatioiL- 
Subcommittee  and  is  one  that  on  bal- 
ance can  be  supported. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Siieaker.  I  wish  to  express  my  suppo't 
for  the  bill.  H.R  8250.  the  principal  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  jjiovide  authorization 
for  certain  programs  and  activities  of  the 
go\ernment  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Actually,  the  District  Government  has 
been  carrying  out  all  of  the.se  functions 
for  .come  years.  The  problem.  howe\e!. 
is  tliat  they  have  been  "authorized"  onl  ■ 
tlircugh  inclusion  in  District  of  Colum- 
bia appropriation  legislation — and.  ns 
my  colleagues  are  aware,  any  such  legis- 
lative authorization  in  an  appropriation 
bill  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order  who  » 
brought  before  this  body  for  approval. 

I  recall  tliat.  several  years  ago,  it  came 
to  our  attention  that  there  were  moie 
than  90  such  unauthorized  activities 
which  were  being  funded  annually  iu 
District  of  Cohmibia  appropriations  bill  . 
Since  that  time,  all  but  26  of  these  iteiri ; 
have  recei\ed  proi>er  auihorization.  Now . 
at  the  request  of  the  House  Subcommii- 
tee  on  District  of  Columbia  Appropria- 
tions, we  are  seeking  to  remedy  this  re- 
maining part  of  the  problem. 

The  programs  and  activities  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Government  for 
which  authorization  is  sought  in  this 
bill  are  relatively  minor  in  nature,  and 
do  not  uivoive  large  amoiuits  of  money. 
They  include  such  items  as  fmieral  and 
burial  expcn.ses  for  indigent  persons,  fire 
j)roteclion  scAices  for  District  of  Colum- 
bia institutions  located  outside  of  tlio 
District,  discharge  and  release  payment.^ 
to  released  prisoners,  snow,  and  ice  re- 
moval from  the  city's  streets,  and  Civil 
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Defense  matching  funds.  There  is  no 
question  whatever  that  these  activities 
are  all  necessaiy,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  receive  the  proper 
authorization  to  assure  their  continu- 
ance and  the  appropriation  of  the  nec- 
essary funds. 

Section  27  of  H.R.  8250  authorizes  and 
directs  the  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Ser\'ice  Commission  to  conduct  a  study  of 
the  taxicab  industry  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  including  the  feasibility  of 
permitting  meters  in  the  cabs.  The  Com- 
mission is  further  directed  to  transmit  its 
final  report  and  recommendations  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commissioner  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  City  Council 
within  6  months  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation.  The  city  govern- 
ment, in  turn,  is  directed  to  consider  the 
Commission's  report  and  findings  and 
then  transmit  its  own  recommendations 
as  well  as  the  final  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  Congress  within  90  days  there- 
after. 

The  question  of  taxicab  meters  in  the 
District,  as  opposed  to  the  present  zone 
system,  is  a  highly  controversial  one, 
as  some  of  the  large  taxicab  companies 
operating  m  the  city  have  sought 
the  installatMi  of  meters  for  some  years, 
while  the  smaller  companies  and  the  in- 
dependent cab  operators  have  generally 
opposed  such  a  measure. 

The  present  taxicab  zone  system  in 
the  District  was  instituted  in  the  early 
1930s  by  an  act  of  Congress,  and  at 
about  the  same  time  a  rider  on  a  District 
of  Columbia  appropriation  bill  forbid  the 
use  of  appropriated  funds  for  any  study 
or  consideration  of  a  return  to  the  former 
meter  system.  I  recall  also  that  in  about 
1956,  the  House  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  "Columbia  conducted  very  exten- 
sive publfc  hearings  on  this  question,  and 
concluded  that  the  zone  system  is  more 
suitable  for  taxicab  operation  in  the 
District. 

Despite  these  former  findings  by  the 
Congress,  however,  I  can  see  no  objection 
to  the  Public  Service  Commission  study- 
ing this  and  other  matters  pertaining 
to  the  overall  operation  of  the  taxicab 
industry  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  inas- 
much as  any  recommendations  which 
they  or  the  city  government  may  make 
as  to  the  meter  question  must  be  sub- 
mitted back  to  the  Congress  for  legisla- 
tive consideration.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  my 
support  for  section  27  of  this  bill  is  in 
no  way  to  be  consti-ued  as  approval  on 
my  part  for  the  return  to  the  meter  sys- 
tem for  taxicabs  in  the  District  df  Co- 
lumbia. That  issue  is  not  before  us  at 
this  time,  and  with  that  understanding 
clearly  established.  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port the  passage  of  the  bill  H.R.  8250. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill.  ' 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 


ject to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members: 

Tfte  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  268,  nays  84, 
not  voting  81,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  205) 


Abzug 

Adams 

Acldabbo 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Annunzlo 

Ashley 

Aspln 

Barrett 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Bingham 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Brasco 

Bray 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Burton 

Bvron 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Chappell 

Clark 

Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 

Collins,  ni. 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Coughlin 

Cronin 

Culver 

Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Danielson 
Davis.  S.C. 
de  la  Garza 
Dcllenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Diggs 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulskl 
du  Pont 
Eilberg 
Krlenbom 
Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Flood 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Prenzel 
Frey 
Futjua 
Gettys 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 


YEAS— 268 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jjohnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKinney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Ma^oU 

Meeds 

Mezvinsky 

Miller 

Mills,  Ark. 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Owens 


Parris 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pey.ser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Potlell 

Price,  m. 

Pritchard 

Quie 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rod  i  no 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Roncallo.  N.y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton, 
J.  William 

Stanton, 
James  V. 

Stark 

Steed 

Steele  , 

Steiger)Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Udall 

Van  Deerlin 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles  H., 
Calif. 


Winn 

Wyman 

Young,  111. 

Wolff 

Yates 

Young,  Tex. 

Wright 

Yatron 

Zablockl 

Wyatt 

Young,  Alaska 

Zion 

Wydler 

Young,  Ga. 
NAYS— 84 

Zwach 

Abdnor 

Gilman 

O'Brien 

Alexander 

Ginn 

Price,  Tex. 

Archer 

Goldwater 

Randall 

Armstrong 

Goodling 

Rarlck 

Bafalis 

Gross 

Rinaldo 

Baker 

Haley 

Rol^erts 

Beard 

Hanrahan 

Rousselot 

Bevill 

Hays 

Runhels 

Blackburn 

Hillis 

Rut^ 

Brinkley 

Hudnut 

SatterHeld 

Burleson,  Tex 

Hunt 

Scherle 

Carney,  Ohio 

Jarman 

Sebelius 

Casey,  Tex. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Shuster 

Clancy 

Kemp 

Sisk 

Collier 

King 

Spence 

Collins,  Tex. 

Landgrebe 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Conlan 

Long,  Md. 

Stubblefleld 

Crane 

Lott 

Symms 

Daniel,  Dan 

Lujan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Davis,  Wis. 

McCoUister 

Thone 

Dennis 

Mathis,  Ga. 

To  well,  Nev. 

Devine 

Milford 

Treen 

Dickinson 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Waggonner 

Duncan 

Mizell 

Wilson, 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Montgomery 

Charles,  Tex 

Eshleman 

Moorhead, 

Wylle 

Flowers   - 

Calif. 

Young,  Fla. 

Flynt 

Myers 

Young,  S.C. 

Froehlich 

Nichols 

NOT  VOTING- 

-81 

Anderson,  111. 

Fish 

Mel  Cher 

Andrews, 

Fisher 

Metcalfe 

N.  Dak. 

Foley 

Michel 

Arends 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

.  Murphy,  111. 

Ashbrook 

Ford, 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Badillo 

William  D. 

Nedzl 

Bell 

Praser 

Nix 

Biaggl 

Fulton 

O'Neill 

Blester 

Gaydos 

Patman 

Blatnik 

Grasso 

Powell,  Ohio 

Brademas 

Hanna 

Preyer 

Butler 

Hastings 

Qulllen 

Camp 

Hawkins 

Rallsback 

Chamberlain 

Hubert 

Reid 

Chishclm 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rhodes 

Clawson,  Del 

Hinshaw 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Cohen 

Hollfleld 

Rooney,  NY. 

Conable 

Howard 

Rdstenkowskl 

Cotter 

Huber 

Roy 

Daniels, 

Karth 

Ruppe 

Domlnick  V. 

Ketchum 

Shoup 

Davis,  Oa. 

Kluczynski 

Sikes 

Delaney 

Landrum 

Skubltz 

Dingell 

Lehman 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Donohue 

McCormack 

Steelman 

Dorn 

Marazitl 

Ullman 

Eckhardt 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Vander  Jagt 

Edwards,  Calif 

Mayne 

Waldie 

.  So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  O'Neill  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Domlnick  V.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Houneld  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.   Cotter   with   Mrs.   Heckler   of   Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr.  BlStnlk  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Bulton  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Oaydos  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Waldie  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  lUinolB  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Badillo  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Reid  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Blaggi. 

Mrs.  Qrasso  with  Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Steelman. 
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Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Huber 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Robison  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Kaith  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebra.ska. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Hiixshaw. 

Mr.  tJllman  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Preyer. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  in  connection  with  the  bill 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


^"Authorizing  the  district  of 

COLUMBIA    council    TO    REGU- 
LATE RENTS 

Mr.  DIGG^S.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  4771)  to 
regulate  the  maximum  rents  to  be 
charged  by  landlords  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 
H.R.  4771 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
AJiierica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dl.'^trict  of  Colum- 
bia Rent  Control  Act  of  1973". 

STATEMENT    OF    FINDINGS 

^cr  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds — 
la)  that  a  serious  emergency  exists  in  tlie 
District  of  Columbia  by  reason  of  the  short- 
age of  leased  or  rental  residences  which  lias 
caused  serious  overcrowding  and  increasing 
rents  which  are  contrary  to  the  public  health, 
safety,  and  general  welfare  of  the  tenant 
and  "the  District  of  Columbia:   and 

(b)  that  unless  rents  for  these  leased  or 
rental  residences  are  .stabilized,  disruptive 
practices  and  abnormal  conditions  in  the 
leased  or  rental  residence  market  will  occur 
which  will  produce  serious  threats  to  the 
orderly  function  of  the  housing  market  and 
the  economy  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  following 
terms  shall  mean  and  Include  the  following 
unless  the  context  shall  require  another 
construction : 

(a)  "Commission"  sliall  mean  the  Tem- 
porary District  of  Columbia  Hotising  Rent 
Commission  created  by  this  Act. 

(b)  "Rent"  shall  mean  the  entire  amoxuit 
of  money,  money's  worth,  bonus,  benefit,  or 
gratuity  demanded,  received,  or  charged  by 
the  leb.sor  or  landlord  lo  a  Ics.see  or  leiiani  as 


a  condition  of  occupancy  and  use  of  a  resi- 
dence and  its  related  facilities  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  charges  for  parking  and  util- 
ities and  the  use  of  recreational  facillties'-lf 
provided. 

(c)  "Person  "  shall  mean  an  Individual,  cor- 
poration, partnership,  association.  Joint  ven- 
ture, or  any  other  organized  group  of  individ- 
uals or  the  legal  successor  or  assigns  or  rep- 
resentatives of  the  foregoing. 

(d)  "Residence"  shall  mean  a  room,  apart- 
ment, efficiency,  group  of  rooms,  or  a  single 
family  dwelling  or  other  resident  rented, 
leased,  or  otfered  for  rent  or  lease  for  dwell- 
ing purposes  as  a  unit  in  a  constructed  wnit 
used  or  which  may  be  used  as  a  dwelling 
place  located  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(e)  "Landlord"  shall  mean  an  owner,  les- 
sor, sublessor,  assign,  or  other  person  receiv- 
ing or  entitled  to  receive  the  rents  or  bene- 
fits thereof  for  the  use  or  occupancy  of  any 
residence  as  herein  defined  and  it  shall  also 
mean  the  agent  of  the  ♦'oregoing. 

(f )  "Tenant"  shall  mean  a  tenant,  subten- 
ant, lessee,  sublessee,  or  other  person  en- 
titled to  the  possession  or  to  tlie  u'^e  or  oc- 
cupancy or  the  benefits  thereof  of  any  re.si^ 
dence  iji  herein  defined. 

COMMISSION 

Sec.  (4).  <a)  There  i-  hereby  created  a 
Temporary  District  of  Columbia  Housing 
Rent  Commission  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  be  composed  of  nine  members,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  designated  Chairman,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
missioner with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
City  Council  iii  such  manner  as  to  assure 
that  at  least  two  members  .shall  represent  the 
interests  of  the  landlords  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  that  at  least  two  members 
shall  represent  the  interest  of  tenants  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  All  of  the  members 
.shall  be  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Tlie  terms  of  office  for  each  indivldfial  shall 
expire  at  the  end  of  two  years,  tinless  that 
individual  shall  have  been  removed  for  cause 
and  the  place  filled  with  another  who  shall 
serve  for  the  unexpired  term. 

(bl  Each  member  of  the  Bo.ird  shall  be 
l>ald  compensation  of  $50  per  day  while  per- 
forming duties  under  this  Act,  except  that 
no  compensation  v.nder  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  to  an  employee  of  the  government  of  the 
Di.strict  of  Cohimbia  or  of  the  United  States. 

icl  The  Commission  shall  have  power  to 
adopt,  promulgate,  amend,  or  rescind  such 
rules,  regulations,  or  orders  as  it  may  deem 
and  find  to  be  necessary  or  proper  to  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  of  this  Act.  In  addition, 
the  Commission  shall  employ  such  personnel 
or  consultants  as  are  necessary  at  such  rates 
of  compensation  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Upon 
the  reqtiest  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion, each  department  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  ftirther  autliorized  to  furnish  such 
a.sslstance  or  Information  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  Commission  to  etfecti\ely  carry  out 
this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  with  re.spect  to  any  lease  of  or 
implied  contract  for  occtipancy  of  -a  resi- 
dence, it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
demand,  charge,  accept,  or  receive  from  any 
tenant  any  rent  for  the  use  or  occtipancy 
of  a  residence  at  a  rent  greater  than  the  rent 
which  exceeds  the  highest  monthly  rent  pre- 
viously charged  prior  to  January  11,  1973.  for 
the  same  residence  pins — 

(1)  2.5  per  centmn  thereof  with  re.spect  to 
each  con.secutive  twel've-nionth  period  be- 
ginning at  the  end  of  the  prereding  period  of 
occupancy  provided  that  the  residence  shall 
meet  all  of  the  rule.-,  regulations,  or  order.-- 
which  may  be  Issued  pursuant  to  the  Di.strlci 
of  Columbia  Housli\g  Regitlatlons;  and 

(•2l  the  actual  amoxint  of  iRiiy  Increa.se  in 
lax.  fee.  or  service  charge  levied  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  the  United  State.s  after 
the  beginning  of  the  preceding  period  of  oc- 
cup.iiicy  (and  no!  previously  charged  to  any 


leasee)  and  allocable  to  that  residence:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  residence  shall  meet  all  at  the 
rules,  regtilatlons.  or  orders  which  may  be  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  the  District  of  Columbi  ^ 
Housing  Regulations:  and 

(3)  a  sum  equal  to  1.5  per  centum  per 
month  or  Us  prorated  equivalent  for  other 
rent  payment  Intervals  of  that  part  of  the 
costs  of  any  capital  improvement  completel 
on  or  after  January  11.  1973.  that  is  allo- 
cable to  that  residence  until  the  costs  of  th'? 
improvement  has  been  fully  recovered  or  un- 
til the  Improvements  ceases  to  benefit  the 
tenant:  Provided.  That  In  no  event  shall  the 
sum  charged  In  this  subsection  exceed  7.5 
per  ce*iium  of  the  base  rent  which  wm.s 
i:harged  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  period  c  f 
occupancy:  And  further  provided.  Th&i  in  n<» 
event  shall  there  be  any  charge  or  allocation 
for  any  expenditures  made  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  the  District  of  Columbia  Hous- 
ing Regulations. 

(b)  In  cases  where  operation  of  the  fore- 
going •  subsection    tal    would    catise    serlou.s 

iiicial  hard-ship  to  a  landlord,  exceptions 
Thef^Trom_may  be  granted  by  the  Commis- 
sion upoiiapplication  of  any  person  claiming 
such  hardship.  Any  tenant  or  other  alTected 
person  shall  be  entitled  to  submit  relevant 
evidence  to  the  Commission  In  connection 
with  an  application  made  by  a  person  pur- 
suant to  this  section.  Exceptions  granted  by 
the  Commission  shall  be  within  guidelines 
which  shall  have  been  set  down  ptirsuant  to 
public  hearings  and  approved  by  the  City 
Council.  No  exceptions  shall  be  granted  ex- 
cept after  notice  of  a  hearing  shall  have  been 
published  and  the  tenants  of  the  affected 
residence  been  effectively  noticed  of  such  a 
reqtiest.  The  Commission  shall  provide  for 
such  rules  and  regulaUons  as  will  assure  the 
effective  implementation  of  this  section:  bu'. 
no  notice  shall  be  effective  if  given  in  le-s 
than  ten  days.  Such  proceedings  shall  be  ac- 
corded "contested  case"  treatment  under  the 
Di.strict  of  Columbia  Admlnlsirative  Proce- 
dures Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  1-15091 . 

(c)  In  the  case  of  any  residence  not  leased 
for  occupancy  at  any  time  during  a  twemy- 
four  montli  period  Immediately  preceding 
the  entering  Into  of  a  lease  or  implied  con- 
tract for  occupancy  of  such  residence,  the 
rent  charged  during  the  tenn  of  occupancy 
provided  in  such  lease  or  implied  contract 
shall  not  exceed  the  fair  market  value  oi 
rental  for  comparable- facilities. 

( d  I  Where  a  landlord  and  a  tenant  shall 
have  agreed  to  pay  an  increased  rent  which 
is  in  excess  of  the  amounts  set  fonh  in  this 
Act.  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  tlie  landlord  to 
reftiiid  the  difference  and  adjust  the  reiuai 
rate,  whether  or  not  there  shall  have  been 
any  written  or  implied  contract  or  lease, 
without  demand  upon  hUn  by  the  tenant. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  No  laiidlord  shall  take  any  re- 
taliatory action  against  any  tenant  wlio 
exercises  any  right  conferred  upon  him  by 
ihls  Act  or  by  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order 
issued  pursuant  thereto.  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  retaliatory  action  shall  Include, 
but  not  be  limited  to.  any  action  or  proceed- 
ing to  recover  po.ssesslou  of  a  residence  or 
action  wliich  vvotild  increase  rem.  decrea.se 
.services,  lncrea.se  the  obligations  of  a  tenant, 
or  bring  an  undue  or  unusual  iuconvenieiu-e. 
violation  of  privacy,  liarassinent.  or  rediic-  , 
tlon  in  the  quality  or  quaiitity  of  service  or 
be  any  form  of  threat  or  coercion 

(b)  Neither  shall  any  landlord  reduce  any 
service  customarily  heretofore  provided  by 
him  lo  tenants  unless  such  reduction  shall 
result  in  an  atlinnative  reduction  of  rent 
over  ilial  which  was  paid  dttrlng  the  preced- 
ing perk>d  of  occupancy  and  shall  not  uti- 
duly  result  in  an  IncouveiUeiu-e  to  the 
heni'h.  safety,  or  general  welfare  of  tl-e 
teuants. 

remfdifs 

Sic-.  7.  tai  .\ny  aggrieved  jjerson  or  class 
of  persons  including  the  Commlssiim 
ihrofch  the  Conanlssioiier  of  the  District  oi 
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Columbia  may  commence  a  civil  action 
against  any  person  who  is  alleged  to  have 
viorated  this  Act  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  Issued  pursuant  thereto  in  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
require  compliance  tlierewith.  In  any  action 
under  this  paragraph,  the  Commission, 
through  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  if  not  already  a  party  shall  have 
the  right  to  intervene. 

(b)  The  court,  in  issuing  any  order,  in  any 
BCtiori  brought  pursuant  to  this  section,  shall 
award  costs  of  litigation  (including  reason- 
able attorney  and  witness  fees)  to  any  suc- 
cessful plaintiff  or  plaintiff  intervener. 

CRIMINAL    PENALTIES 

Sec.  8.  Any  person  who  willfully  violates 
this  Act  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order 
promulgated  pursuan  thereto  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000  for  each  such  violation. 


TERMINATION 


rllTV 


Sec.  9.  The  life  of  \his  temporlfry  Com- 
mission shall  terminate  two  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  unless  it  shall  have  been 
decided  after  public  hearing,  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  City  Council  that  the 
findings  of  fact  as  set  forth  in  section  2  of 
this  Act  contiiiue  to  exist  and  shall  require 
the  continuation  of  this  Commission.  Any 
such  extensioti  shall  be  valid  for  one  year 
unless  additionally  extended  for  periods  not 
to  exceed  one  year.  Appointments  of  mem- 
bers for  the  exiei-.ded  terms  shall  be  as  set 
forth  in  section  4(ai  of  this  Act  except  that 
the  terms  siiall  be  for  one  year. 

With  the  following  committee  amendment: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
In.sert :  ' 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  '•District 
of  Columbia  Rent  Control  Act  of  1973'". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "rent"  means  the  entire 
amount  of  money,  money's  worth,  bonus, 
benefit,  or  gratuity  demanded,  received,  or 
charged  by  the  lessor  or  landlord  to  a  lessee 
or  tenant  as  a  condition  of  occupancy  and 
use  of  a  residence  and  its  related  facilities 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  charges  for 
parlclng  and  utilities  and  the  use  of  rec- 
reational facilities  if  provided. 

(b»  The  term  "residence"  means  a  room, 
apartment,  efficiency,  group  of  rooms,  or  a 
single  family  dwelling  or  other  residence 
rented,  leased,  or  offered  for  rent  or  lease 
for  dwelling  purposes  as  a  unit  in  a  struc- 
ture used  or  which  may  be  used  as  a  dwell- 
ing place  located  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  term  shall  not  include  any  room  or 
space  rented,  leased,  or  offered  for  rent  or 
lease  which  is  located  in  a  hotel,  motel,  or 
other  unit  used  for  (transient  occupancy. 

(c)  The  term  "l:<l»d!ord"  means  an  owner, 
lessor,  sublessor,  assign.  «r  other  person  re- 
ceiving or  entitled  to  receive  the  rents  or 
bcnelits  thereof  for  the  use  or  occupancy 
of  any  residence  as  herein  defined  and  It 
shall  also  mean  the  agent  of  the  foregoing. 

(d)  The  term  "tenant"  means  a  tenant, 
subtenant,  lessee,  sublessee,  or  other  person 
entitled  to  the  possession  or  to  the  use  or 
the  occupancy  or  the  benefits  thereof  of  any 
residence  as  herein  defined. 

(C)  The  term  "Council"  means  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council  established  un- 
der Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  3  of  1967. 

if)  The  term  "person"  means  an  Individ- 
ual, corporation,  partnership,  association. 
Joint  venture,  or  any  organized  group  of 
individuals  or  the  legal  successor  or  assigns 
or  representatives  of  the  foregoing. 

POWf.-RS    OF    THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 
COUNCIL 

Sic.  3.  (a)  Within  sixty  calendar  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  tliere- 
aftcr  at  such  times  as  the  Council  deems 
nece.ssary.  the  Council  shall  hold  public''hear- 
Ings  to  determine  whether  a  situation  exists 


In  the  District  of  Columbia  by  reason  of 
the  shortage  of  leased  or  rental  residences 
which  is  causing  serious  overcrowding  or 
increasing  rents  which  are  contrary  to  the 
public  health,  safety,  and  general  welfare 
of  the  tenants  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
If  the  Council  makes  such  a  determination 
then  tlie  Council  is  authorized  to  adopt  such 
rules  as  it  determines  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  regulate  and  stabilize  rents  in  tiie 
District  of  Columbia,  including  rules  re- 
gdrdlng  retaliatory  action  specifically  pro- 
hibited under  section  5  of  this  Act.  Such 
rules  may  be  terminated  at  any  time  by  a 
majority  vote  of  liie  Coiuicil. 

(b)  With  respect  to  any  hearing  held  un- 
der this  section,  the  Council  shall  aiiord  in- 
terested persons  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  such  a  hearing  tlirough  submission 
or  written  data,  views,  and  arguments,  with 
an  opportunity  to  present  oral  testimony. 
The  record  and  findings  made  i:i  such  hear- 
ings shall  be  the  basis  for  the  adoption  of 
such  rules  by  the  Council. 

THE   COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  the  event  the  Council  adopts 
rules  under  section  3  to  stabilize  and  regulate 
rents,  the  Council  is  authorized  to  establish 
a  temporary  District  of  Columbia  Housing 
Rent  Commission  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  'Commission"-)  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  carry  out  and  enforce  such  rules. 
Such  Commission  shall  terminate  en  the 
forty-firth  day  after  the  date  of  termina- 
tion of  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Council 
undjer  section  3.  Such  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  nine  members,  appointed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council. 
No.  more  than  two  members  appointed  to  the 
Commission  shall  be  appointed  from  among 
persons  who  are  representative  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  landlords  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. No  more  than  two  members  shall  be 
appointed  from  among  persons  who  are  rep- 
resentative of  tiie  interests  of  tenants  in'  the 
District  of  Columbia.  All  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Each  member  shall  serve  until 
the  termination  of  the  Commission,  or  for 
one  year,  whichever  is  shorter.  The  members 
shall  select  a  chairman  of  the  Commission 
from  among  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

( b )  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  paid  compensation  of  $50  per  day  while 
performing  duties  under  this  Act,  except  that 
no  compensation  under  tliis  Act  .shall  be  paid 
to  an  employee  of  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  have  power  to 
adopt,  promulgate,  amend,  or  rescind  such 
rules  or  orders  as  it  may  deem  and  find  to 
be  necessary  or  proper  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  In  addition,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  employ  such  personnel  or  consult- 
ants. Including  legal  counsel,  as  are  neces- 
sary, at  such  rates  compensation  as  may  be 
fixed  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Upon  the  request  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  each  department  of 
the  District  of  CoUmibla  is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish such  assistance  or  Information  nr,  may 
be  necessary  for  the  Commission  to  effectively 
carry  out  this  Act. 

(d)  In  addition  the  CommLssIon  shall  be 
authorized  to — 

( 1 )  receive  and  review  complaints  by  ten- 
ants In  the  District  of  Columbia  with  respect 
to  any  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  Council 
adopted  under,  section  3,  or  of  any  rule  or 
order  of  the  Commission  with  respect  to  the 
enforcement  and  the  administration  of  such 
rules:  and 

(2)  in  ca.ses  where  operation  of  the  rules 
adopted  by  the  Council  would  cause  serious 
financial  hardship  to  a  landlord,  grant  ex- 
emptions therefrom  upon  application  of  a*iy 
landlord  claiming  such  hard«5hlp,  except  no 
exemptions  shall  be  granted  until  after  notice 


of  a  hearing  with  respect  to  tne  application 
for  such  an  exemption  shall  have  been  pub- 
lished and  the  tenants  of  the  aflfected  resi- 
dence shall  have  been  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  submit  relevant  evidence  to  the  Commis- 
sion in  connection  with  such  application. 

RETALIATORY     ACTION 

Sec.  5.  No  landlord  shall  take  any  retalia- 
tory action  against  any  tenant  who  exercises 
any  right  conferred  upon  him  by  this  Act  or 
by  any  rule  or  order  issued  pursuant  thereto. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  retaliatory 
action  shall  include,  but  not  be  liiniled  to, 
rny  action  or  proceeding  to  recover  posses- 
ion of  a  residence  or  action  which  would  in- 
crease rent,  decrease  services,  increase  the  ob- 
ligations of  a  tenant,  or  bring  an  undue  or 
unusual  inconvenience,  violation  of  privacy, 
harassment,  or  reduction  in  the  quality  or 
quantity  of  service  or  be  any  form  of  threat 
or  coercion. 

JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  person  or  class  of  persons 
aggrieved  by  any  decision  of  the  Commission, 
or  by  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  act,  may  seek  Judicial  review  of  such 
decision  or  failure  by  filing  a  petition  for  re- 
view in  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Commission  on  Its  own  initia- 
tive, may  commence  a  civil  action  to  enforce 
the  rules  of  the  Council  or  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Such  an  action  brought  by  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  brought  in  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  The  Superior  Court,  in  issuing  any  or- 
der in  any  action  brought  under  this  section, 
shall  award  costs  of  litigation  (including  a 
reasonable  attorney  and  witness  fee)  to  any 
successful  plaintiff. 

CRIMINAL     PENALTIES 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  who  willfully  violates 
any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  any  rule  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Council  under  section  3,  or 
any  rule  or  order  of  the  Commission,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000  for  each  such  vio- 
lation. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  8.  The  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  all 
rules,  orders,  and  requirements  thereunder, 
shall  terminate  at  the  end  of  the  one-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  except  that  as  to  offenses  committed, 
or  rights  or  liabilities  incurred,  prior  to  such 
expiration  date,  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
and  such  rules,  orders,  and  requirements, 
shall  be  treated  as  still  remaining  in  force 
for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  any  proper  suit, 
action,  or  prosecution  with  respect  to  any 
such  right,  liability,  or  offense. 

emergency   rent  control  act  repealed 
•      Sec.    9    The   District   of   Columbia   Emer- 
gency Rent  Act  of  1951   (D.C.  Code,  sees.  45- 
1601—45-1611)    Is   hereby  repealed. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Represent- 
ative from  the  Third  District  of  Ken- 
tucky 'Mr.  Mazzoli)  ^or  his  perseverence 
and  leadership  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Social  Services 
and  tlie  International  Community  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  principal  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
as  follows: 

The  bill  transfers  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  City  Council  the  authority, 
after  holding  public  hearings  to  deter- 
mine the  need  to  adopt  such  rules  as  it 
deems  appropriate  to  regulate  and  sta- 
bilize rents  in  the  District  of  Colimibia. 
and  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  section 
5  prohibiting  retaliatory  actions.  The 
council  is  directed  to  hold  such  public 
hearings  within  60  days  of  enactment  of 
the  bill,  and  thereafter  at  such  time  as 
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it  deems  necessary  while  it  remains  in 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  District 
of  Columbia  Council,  in  the  event  that  it 
adopts  rent  regulations,  to  establish  a 
temporary  District  of  Columbia  Housing 
Rent  Commission  to  carry  out  and  en- 
force such  regulations.  The  Commission^ 
is  to  consist  of  nine  members,  appointed 
by  the  Commissioner  subject  to  Council 
approval,  and  is  to  include  no  more  than 
two  representatives  of  landlord  interests 
and  no  more  than  two  representatives  of 
tenant  interests.  The  Commission  is 
empowered  to  promulgate  such  rules  or 
orders  as  it  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  legislation  and 
the  rules  adopted  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council,  mider  the  legislation. 
The  Commission  is  authorized  to  receive 
and  review  complaints  by  tenants  with 
respect  to  violations,  and  to  grant  ex- 
emptions to  landlords  who  show  proof 
that  the  Coimcil's  rent  regulations  would 
cause  serious  financial  hardship. 

Landlords  are  forbidden  to  take  re- 
taliatory action  of  any  kind  against 
tenants  as  a  result  of  actions  taken  un- 
der this  legislation.  Retaliatory  action  is 
defined  to  include  such  steps  as  eviction, 
harassment,  and  reduction  of  services. 

Persons  aggrieved  by  decisions  of  the 
Commission,  or  failures  o£  the  Commis- 
sion to  act,  may  seek  judicial  review  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  Superior  Court. 
It  also  provides  that  the  Commission,  on 
its  own  initiative,  can  commence  a  ci\'il 
action  to  enforce  rules  promulgated  here- 
under. It  directs  the  superior  court  to 
award  costs  of  litigation  to  any  success- 
ful plaintiff. 

This  bill  establishes  penalties  of  up  to 
$5,000  for  each  violation  of  any  provision 
of  this  legislation  or  rule  promulgated 
heretmder. 

Termination  of  all  provisions  of  the 
bill  1  year  after  the  date  of  enactment. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzoli)  who  has 
supervised  the  hearings  on  this  impor- 
tant subject  before  our  committee. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R. 
4771,  as  amended,  is  very  simply  a  meas- 
ure giving  D.C.  City  Council  a  limited 
authority  to  establish  rent  controls  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Let  me  refer  the  Members  to  pages  2, 
3,  and  4  which  in  a  brief  and  readable 
way  sets  forth  the  principal  provisions 
of  this  bill. 

H.R.  4771  is  permissive  in  nature.  It 
grants  to  the  D.C.  Council — for  a  1- 
year  period  only — the  power  to  invoke 
rent  controls  if — on  the  basis  of  public 
hearings — the  Council  determines  such 
a  coiu-se  of  action  to  be  necessary  and 
appropriate. 

The  only  mandatory  feature  of  H.R. 
4771  is  the  requirement  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  Council  hold  hearings 
within  60  days  of  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  to  make  a  determination  as  to 
whether  rent  stabilization  measures  are 
needed. 

In  today's  debate,  you  will  hear  this  bill 
described  as  several  things  it  is  not. 

For  example,  the  press  calls  this  bill  a 
major  test  of  D.C.  home  rule. 

Certainly,  H.R.  4771  does  grant  stand- 
by authority  to  local  government.  It  does 


shift  decisionmaking  from  Congress  to 
local  government. 

In  this  respect,  it  is  similar  to  the 
philosophy  of  some  home  rule  bills  now 
pending. 

But,  in  other  respects,  lt"s  a  different 
situation  altogether. 

H.R.  4771  transfers  rent  control  au- 
thority only  for  1  year.  Ultimate  rent 
control  power  remains  with  Congress. 
After  1  year,  all  this  comes  to  a  ".screech- 
ing halt"  unless  Congress  acts  to  extend 
the  grant  of  authority. 

I  also  believe  here  is  a  distinct  dif- 
ference in  transferring  authority  to  local- 
ly appointed  officials  and  in  transferring 
authority  to  locally  elected  officials. 

In  my  opinion — one  who  intends  to 
vote  against  home  rule  could  vote  for 
H.R.  4771. 

Some  will  attack  H.R.  4771  as  being 
unnecessary  or  redundant.  Because  the 
D.C.  Council  under  its  general  police 
powers,  already  possesses  authority  to  in- 
voke rent  controls. 

Let  me  stress  that  your  subcommittee 
early  in  the  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure sought  to  get  a  firm  answer  to  that 
question. 

The  answer  we  got,  both  from  the  City 
Council  and  the  Mayor-Commissioner, 
was  unanimous.  We  were  told  the  legisla- 
tion is  both  needed  and  desired  by  the 
District  government  because  it  does  not 
now  have  this  power. 

I  quote  from  Mayor  Walter  Washing- 
ton's letter  which  is  printed  on  page  7 
of  the  committee  report  accompanying 
H.R. 4771: 

I  endorse  the  position  taken  by  the  City 
Council  In  its  testimony  that  the  District 
government  needs  and  should  have  authority 
to  initiate  and  administer  a  local  program 
rent  control. 

Elsewhere  in  the  same  letter.  Mayor 
Washington  states: 

The  District  government  Is  of  the  opinion 
that  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  Congress  to 
delegate  to  the  city  standby  authority  over 
rents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  precisely  what  H.R. 
4771  does. 

It  does  not  impose  rent  controja^  It 
simply  gives  the  District  goveriiment 
standby  authority  to  do  so. 

Spoken  for  local  landlord  and  real 
estate  groups  told  the  subcommittee  that 
they  have  not  met  total  success  in  their 
attempts  to  get  all  apartment  operators 
to  voluntarily  agree  to  keep  rent  in- 
creases within  the  industi-ys  suggested 
gutdelines. 

A  majority  of  the  D.C.  committee  felt 
that  some  action  is  necessary  to  provide 
the  "stick  in  the  closet"  necessary  to 
make  voluntary  controls  succeed. 

My  colleague  and  a  valued  member  of 
my  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Symms>,  has  written  mi- 
nority views  in  the. committee  report. 

He  is  against  the  bill  and  cites  the  re- 
lationships he  feels  exists  between  rent 
controls  and  unacceptable  numbers  of 
abandoned  rental  units.  For  example,  in 
New  York  City. 

Let  me  just  say — students  of  the  New 
York  situation  seriously  question  whether 
rent  controls  cause  abandonment. 

Surveys  have  shown  that  other  factors, 
such  as  the  age  of  the  abandoned  units 


and    neighborhood    changes    play    sig- 
nificant roles  as  well. 

And,  abandonment  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem in  many  cities  which  do  not  have  rent 
controls.  Thus,  I  believe  it  is  hard  to  pin 
the  spectre  of  abandonment  on  rent  con- 
trol. 

In  this  regard,  under  H.R.  4771.  if  the 
D.C.  Council  elects  to  impose  rent  con- 
trols, it  would  be  authorized  to  establish 
a  temporary  commission  to  carry  out  the 
rules  and  regulations. 

The  commission  would  "also  have  au- 
thority to  grant  exceptions  to  landlords 
faced  with  serious  financial  hardship. 
Thus,  any  landlord  legitimately  facing 
the  prospect  of  abandonment  because  of 
rent  controls  could  lay  his  case  before  the 
temporary  commission  and*  possibly  re- 
ceive relief. 

One  final  objection  might  be  men- 
tioned. 

That  is  the  contention  that  rent  con- 
trols, once  imposed,  are  impossible  to  re- 
move. Since  the  authority  granted  under 
H.R.  4771  expires  1  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment,  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
community  being  locked  into  long-term 
controls.  We,  her^  in  Congress,  retain  full 
control. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  state  that  our 
committee  received  widespread  evidence 
of  severe  rent  increases  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  since  the  end  of  January  11  of 
phase  2. 

But.  we  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
imposition  of  rent  controls  was  a  deci- 
sion best  reached  by  local  officials. 

This  is  what  our  bill  does.  I  ask  your 
support  for  it  at  this  point,  I  wish  to 
further  describe  H.R.  4771. 

The  pui-pose  of  this  legislation  (H.R. 
4771)  as  set;  forth  in  House  Report  93- 
259  is  to  authorize  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Couneif  to  adopt  such  i-ules  as  it 
deems  necessary  and  appropriate  to  reg- 
ulate and  stabilize  rents  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  to  require  that  tlie  Coun- 
cil hold  public  hearings  within  60  days 
after  the  enactment  of  this  bill  to  del  er- 
mine whether  such  regulations  are 
needed. 

need  for  the  legislation 

The  committee,  during  its  hearings, 
received  detailed  testimony .  as  to  the 
tightness  of  the  hoasiiig  market  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  and  the  exceptionall.v  low- 
vacancy  rate  among  rental  units.  Refer- 
ence was  made  to  a  June  1972  report 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  which  showed 
the  vacancy  rate  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia was  only  1.8  percent  for  all  resi- 
dences and  2.6  percent  for  apartments. 
By  comparison,  the  committee  was  told 
that  the  nationwide  vacancy  rate  i;  5.6 
percent. 

Testimony  from  tenants"  groups  in- 
cluded allegations  of  widespread  rent  in- 
creases in  the  District  of  Columbia  since 
the  termination  of  phase  2  economic  sta- 
bilization controls.  A  number  of  these  re- 
ported increases  were  in  excess  of  20  per- 
cent. One  list  submitted  to  the  committee 
contained  the  names  of  some  70  District" 
residents  reix)rting  rent  increases  since 
January  11  averaging  13.7  percent.  The 
committee  was  advised  of  one  instance 
involving  a  J^ent  increa.<e  of  nearly  100 
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percent;  namely,  from  $77  a  month  to 
$145  a  month,  as  of  March  1,  1973. 
*  In  addition,  the  committee  received 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment the  results  of  a  telephone  survey, 
encompassing  497  completed  interviews, 
whicli  showed  that  65  percent  of  the 
respondents  had  received  rent  increases 
since  January  1.  1973.  Nearly  40  percent 
of  the  households  contacted  in  the  survey 
had  experienced  rent  increases  of  5  per- 
cent or  more.  Six  percent  of  the  respond- 
ents in  the  District  government's  survey 
reported  rent  increases  of  10  percent  or 
more. 

In  view  of  the  representations  as  to  the 
area's  abnormally  low  vacancy  rate,  and 
the  reported  rent  increases,  the  commit- 
tee agreed  that  rent  control  authority  i^ 
needed  by  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment as  a  necessary  tool  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  general  welfare  in  a  resi- 
dentially  impacted  area. 

The  committee  also  took  note  of  the 
fact  that  adjacent  jurisdictions  in  Mary- 
land have  seen  fit  to  implement  rpnt 
controls  this  year. 

PHINCIPAL    PROVISIONS    OP   THE    BUI. 

SECTION  3-BISCHETIONART  POWERS  OP  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  C0Lt7MBI.\  COUNCIL 

First,  to  identify  the  need  for  rent 
controls:  In  view  of  the  somewhat 
sketchy  statistical  information  on  recent 
rent  increases  which  was  made  available 
to  the  committee,  the  committee  believes 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  Council 
should  hold  further  fact-finding  hear- 
ings before  reaching  a  determination  as 
to  the  appropriateness  of  rent  controls  at 
this  time.  The  committee  decided  against 
defining  in  the  bill  any  specific  condi- 
tions imder  which  rent  controls  should 
automatically  be  imposed  or  "triggered." 
The  committee  decided  that  strong  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  such  fac- 
tors as  overcrowding  and  the  imavail- 
ability  of  rental  alternatives,  as  reflected 
in  such  measurements  as  vacancy  rates. 
The  committee  however,  chose  to  leave  It 
up  to  V  local  officials  to  devise  the  best 
methods  for  determining  such  condi- 
tions, and  to  make  the  decision  as  to 
whether  conditions  have  become  so  crit- 
ical as  to  require  relief. 

Seconds  to  define  the  scope  of,  rent 
controls:  Similarly,  the  c(Hiualttee  be- 
lieves that  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council,  if  it  so  desires,  should  be  able  to 
exercise  full  discretion  as  to  the  scope  of 
its  rent  regulations,  if  it  deems  such  ac- 
tion necessary.  The  Council  should  be 
able  to  choose  whether  it  wants  to  im- 
pose across-the-board  reg\ilatlons,  or 
whether  it  wants  to  tailor  regulations  to 
meet  specific  problems  or  relieve  specific 
hardships. 

The  committee  not«d  that  other  juris- 
dictions', in  enacting  rent  control  regiala- 
tions,  have  established  various  excep- 
tions, such  as  high-priced  rental  units, 
newly  constructed  or  converted  \mits, 
owner-occupied  homes,  educational  and 
charitable  institutions.  The  committee 
made  no  fixed  judgements  about  these  or 
other  possible  exceptions,  but  believes 
the  Council  should  have  sufficiently  flex- 
ible authority  to  make  «uch  judgments 
on  the  basis  of  its  hearings. 

Third,  to  determine  levels  for  setting 
maximum  rent  regulations:   The  com- 


mittee is  of  the  view  that  full  latitude 
should  be  given  to  local  authorities,  in 
this  instance,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council.  Whether  the  Council  chooses 
to  establish  a  cost-justification  formula, 
to  roll  back  rents  to  a  specified  date,  or 
to  allow  increases  within  a  fixed  per- 
centage, is  a  public  policy  determination 
best  reached  at  the  local  level.  The  com- 
mittee is  of  the  opinion,  however,  that 
maximum  rental  rates  should,  to  the 
extent  possible,  be  determined  in  such  a 
way  to  yield  landlords  a  fair  net  oper- 
ating income. 

Fourth,  to  establish  safeguards  against 
retaliatory  action :  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council  should  also  have  the  opportunity 
to  adopt  rules  regarding  retaliatory  ac- 
tions, which  are  specifically  prohibited 
under  section  5  of  the  bill. 

Fifth,  to  approve  appointments  to  the 
temporary  District  of  Columbia  Housing 
Rent  Commission:  The  committee.  In 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  the 
Commission  to  carry  out  and  enforce  any 
rent  regulations  which  the  Council  may 
adopt,  provided  that  members  of  the 
Commission  be  appointed  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Commissioner,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Coimcil. 

SECTION    4. — DISCRETIONARY    POWERS   OF   THE 
COMMISSION 

First,  to  receive  and  review  tenant's 
complaints:  The  committee's  bill  as  re- 
ported, gives  the  Commission  full  au- 
thority to  receive  and  review  complaints 
by  tenants  with  respect  to  any  violations 
of  rent  regulations  adopted  by  the  Coun- 
cil and  any  violations  of  the  prohibitions 
against  retaliatory  action.  The  commit- 
tee believes  that  the  Commission  should 
function  as  a  first  avenue  of  relief  for 
aggrieved  parties. 

Second,  to  grant  hardship  exemptions 
for  landlords:  In  cases  where  the  rent 
regulations  adopted  by  the  Council  would 
cause  serious  financial  hardship  to  a 
landlord,  the  Commission  is  empowered 
to  grant  exemptions.  The  committee  ap- 
proved a  requirement  that  such  exemp- 
tions should  not  be  granted,  until  notice 
of  the  hearing  is  given  and  affected  ten- 
ants have  been  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  submit  evidence  concerning  the  appli- 
cation for  an  exemption. 

HISTORY 

As  originally  introduced,  the  pn^iosed 
legislation  set  forth  a  formula  for  the  di- 
rect imposition  of  rent  controls  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  a  2-year  period, 
following  which  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council  would  be  empowered  to  extend 
controls  for  periods  not  to  exceed  1  year 
each. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Labor.  Social 
Services,  and  the  International  Commu- 
nity in  its  study  of  this  legislation,  con- 
ducted 2  days  of  public  hearings,  April 
16  and  19,  1973.  during  which  testimony 
was  taken  from  both  landlord  and  tenant 
representatives  about  rent  Increases  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  since  January 
11.  1973.  when  phase  II.  economic  stabi- 
lization controls  were  terminated. 

Representatives  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  also  testified  to  the 
effect  that  the  District  government  does 
not  presently  have  legal  authority  to 


enact  rent  control  regulations.  Both  the 
Commissioner  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Council  requested  congressional  ac- 
tion to  transfer  such  authority,  on  a 
standby  basis,  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government. 

The  testimony  taken  by  the  subcom- 
mittee revealed  that  no  definitive  study 
of  the  cmrent  rental  situation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  exists. 

LEGISLATIVE   BACKGROUND 

Research  shows  that  rent  controls  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  in  the  past 
been  established  by  act  of  Congress,  but 
such  authority  has  never  been  transfer- 
red to  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment. 

The  first  legislation  dealing  with  rent 
control  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
pears to  have  been  PubUc  Resolution  31 
(40  Stat.  593)  enacted  by  the  65th  Con- 
gress, second  session,  on  May  31,  1918, 
which,  in  effect,  froze  rents  in  tlie  District 
"until  a  treaty  of  peace"  was  concluded 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany. 

PubUc  Resolution  31  was  superseded  by 
title  II  "The  Food  Control  and  District  of 
Columbia  Rents  Act,"  Public  Law  No.  63, 
66th  Congress,  first  session,  (41  Stat. 
298),  which  was  enacted  on  October  22, 
1919,  and  provided  for  a  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  with  consent 
of  the  Senate,  to  set  fair  and  reasonable 
rents  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  As 
enacted,  this  statute  was  to  terminate 
"two  years  from  the  date  of  passage." 
However,  the  act  was  extended  in  1921, 
1922  and  1924  and  remained  in  effect 
until  May  22, 1925. 

The  latest  rent  control  legislation  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  was  enacted  by 
the  77th  Congress,  first  session,  as  Pub- 
lic Law  327,  on  December  2,  1941,  (55 
Stat.  788) .  The  1941  enactment  provided 
for  an  "office  of  Administrator  of  Rent 
Control"  with  the  administrator  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  authorized  to  ad- 
just the  maximum-rent  ceiliAg,  Initially 
set  at  the  January  1,  1941,  level,  appli- 
cable to  housing  accommodations  in  the 
District.  Initially,  this  legislation  was  to 
terminate  on  December  31,  1945,  but  was 
extended,  generally  for  one-year  periods, 
in  1945,  1946,  1947,  1948,  1949,  1950,  1951, 
1952  and  1953,  untU  July  31,  1953.  This 
legislation,  although  expired,  remains  on 
the  books.  Section  9  of  H.R.  4771  repeals 
this  act. 

COST 

As  of  the  date  of  filing  of  this  report, 
no  estimate  of  cost  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation has  been  received  by  the  commit- 
tee from  the  District  government. 

However.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  4771  will  Involve  little, 
if  any,  additional  costs  to  the  District. 

VOTE 

H.R.  4771  as  amended  was  approved 
and  ordered  reported  by  voice  vote  of  the 
committee  on  June  4,  1973. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
pending  legislation.  I  hate  to  find  myself 
in  disagreement  with  the  statement  made 
by  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, but  this  legislation  is  superfluous 
and  therefore  unnecessary.  "The  Eco- 
nomic   Stabilization    Act    of    1970,    as 
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amended,  gives  authority  to  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  to  set  rent  controls  na- 
tionwide, by  region,  or  in  any  particular 
community.  Many  of  the  area  repre- 
sentatives met  with  Dr.  Dunlop,  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council,  talking  about  the 
matter  of  rent  increases  in  the  area,  and 
we  were  assured  by  him  that  he  had  the 
legal  authority  to  impose  rent  controls 
in  any  section  of  the  metropolitan  area 
of  Washington. 

The  Council  is  constantly  compiling 
information  to  determine  whether  or 
not  it  is  necessary  to  impose  rent  con- 
trols on  any  section  of  this  country. 

I  submit,  therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  legislation  is  redundant  and  un- 
necessary. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hearings  on 
tills  legislation  certainly  showed  that 
there  was  no  preponderance  of  evidence 
that  rent  control  is  necessary  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Here  is  what  the 
Assistant  to  the  Comnu.ssioner  for  Hous- 
ing Programs  said  to  the  committee,  and 
I  quote : 

A  case  for  rent  controls  in  the  Dis'rict  of 
Columbia  is  not  reflected  in  tlie  relatively 
lew  letters  complaining  about  rent  increa.ses 
received  by  the  Mayor  and  the  City  Council 
in  recent  months. 

Here  is  what  the  Director  of  the  D.C. 
Office  of  Planning  and  Management  said 
to  the  committee,  in  part: 

We  haven't  been  flooded  by  letters  abotit 
rent  increases. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Building  Owners 
and  Managers  Association  reported  to 
the  committee  that  after  a  series  of  tele- 
vision ads  and  newspaper  ads  asking 
that  complaints  by  aggrieved  tenants  be 
written  in  or  phoned  in  to  their  office, 
they  received  only  81  complaints  in  total 
up  to  the  end  of  the  month  of  April:  and 
75  of  those  complaints  were  from  ten- 
ants in  one  apartment  project. 

Then,  the  committee  report  refers  to 
a  survey  that  was  taken  by  the  statisti- 
cal systems  group  asking  what  rent  in- 
creases have  been  experienced  in  the 
District  since  January  11;  497  interviews 
were  made,  the  committee  report  says. 
And  65  percent  said  that  they  had  re- 
ceived some  sort  of  rent  increase  since 
January  11.  However.  35  percent  of  those 
interviewed  said  they  had  not  received 
any  rent  increase:  and  of  the  65  percent 
who  did.  26  percent  had  received  less 
than  a  5-percent  increa.se:  33  percent  had 
received  from  £^5-  to  10-percent  increase, 
and  only  6  percent.  Mr.  Speaker,  had 
received  a  rent  increase  since  January  1 1 
in  excess  of  10  percent.  Does  that  indi- 
cate any  need  for  an  additional  author- 
ity for  rent  control  to  be  imposed  here 
in  the  Nation's  Capital? 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  point  out  that  this  bill 
had  nothing  to  do  with  home  rule. 

Certain  newspaper  articles  on  this  pro- 
posed legislation  have  stated  that  our 
action  on  this  bill  will  be  a  test  of  senti- 
ment for  liome  rule  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  want  to  say  that  this  state- 
ment is  preposterous,  and  that  this  meas- 
ure has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
home  rule.  The  only  issue  involved  here 
today  is  whether  we  should  give  the  Dis- 
trict government  a  superfluous  authority 


to  act  on  the  single  subject  of  rent  con- 
trols in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

By  all  means  let  us  not  confuse  the 
issue  by  any  ridiculous  references  to 
home  riQe. 

That  brings  up  an  interesting  question, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Why  transfer  the  authority 
to  impose  rent  control  from  one  presi- 
dentially  appointed  group  to  another 
presidentialiy  appointed  group? 

We  now  have  experts  in  the  Cost  of 
Living:  Council  working  on  this  subject, 
and  if  rent  control  here  in  the  Nations 
Capital  is  needed  I  can  assure  the  Mem- 
be)s.  as  we  have  been  assured  by  the 
Council,  that  such  controls  will  be  im- 
posed. So  why  delegate  tliis  au>,hority  to 
another  appointed  group  that  is  not  as 
competent  to  deal  with  the  subject  as 
tiie  group  that  already  has  the  authority? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  this  bill,  this 
sui)erfiuous  bill,  tliis  ridiculous  bill  be 
votjd  down. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mi .  Speaker.  I  move 
tj  .stiike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill  as  amended  by  the  committee.  I 
also  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  fine  work  oi  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  who  has  devoted  so  much  time 
to  this  bill  to  assure  that  the  will  of  the 
Congie.^s  and  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
this  city  are  met  and  reconciled.  He  has 
done  an  admirable  job  and  his  patient 
i;iiidance  and  consideration  should  not 
be  overlooked  in  these  houis  of  debate 
on  this  bill. 

As  most  of  you  know,  the  past  several 
months  have  seen  the  rate  of  rent  in- 
creases in  Washington  rise  drastically.  In 
son\e  in.stances,  increases  were  as  high  as 
ICO  percent.  Indeed,  in  a  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  city  government,  it  was 
determined  by  65  percent  of  the  sample 
had  experienced  some  rent  increase.  Un- 
fortunately, many  of  these  increases  were 
not  reasonably  related  to  increases  in 
(osL-,,  Rather,  they  were  the  result  of 
two  principle  factors: 

One.  The  rapid  removal  of  the  phase  2 
constraints  without  any  transition  of  ef- 
fective prohibition  against  a  landlord 
who  would  raise  rents  to  recover  lost 
cxce.'ss  profits  from  the  controls;  and 

Two.  The  very  low  vacancy  rate  which 
tends  to  drive  prices  upward.  We  in  the 
District  have  an  overall  vacancy  rate  of 
1.8  percent  as  oppo.scd  to  the  national 
average  of  5.6  percent.  Thus,  we  have  not 
only  a  sellers'  market:  we  have  a  captive 
market  because  there  is  no  place  to  where 
one  can  move  even  if  he  wanted  and  had 
the  funds  to  do  so. 

This  problem  is  not  confined  to  the  city 
alone.  It  is  one  which  affects  the  entire 
Washington  metropolitan  area  and  it  has 
been  addressed  by  every  jurisdiction  in 
one  form  or  another.  Maryland,  for  ex- 
ample, has  a  State-enacted  rent  control 
law.  Montgomery  County  enacted  an 
even  stiffer  local  law.  The  Virginia  coun- 
ties have,  with  .some  degree  of  success, 
negotiated  an  agreemnt  with  some  land- 
lords: but.  they  did  it  only  after  success- 
fully threatening  the  imposition  of  rent 
controls.  It  is  not  totally  effective:  but. 
it  is  nonetheless  more  than  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  now  able  to  do.  The  city 
government  does  not  believe  that  the  ex- 


isting statutes  provide  an  adequate  basis 
upon  which  to  promulgate  rent  controls. 
Consequently,  the  city  has  no  bargaining 
power  with  the  landlord  groups  and  it 
has  no  abiUty  to  impose  any  kind  of  reg- 
ulation which  may  tend  to  ameliorate  the 
rent  increases. 

Now,  frankly.  I  would  have  preferred 
that  the  committee  and  that  this  House 
adopt  my  original  bill  which  would  have 
imposed  control  The  prevailing  wisdom 
of  the  committee,  however,  persuaded  the 
adoption  of  enabling  legi.slation  much 
along  the  line  of  that  which  Dr.  Dunlop. 
Chairman  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council, 
recommended  in  a  meeting  with  members 
of  the  Washington  area  delegation.  At 
that  time,  he  indicated  that  there  was 
not  enough  evidence  to  justify  a  national 
rent  control  bill:  but.  that  the  situation 
in  the  Wa.shington  area  could  justify  the 
exercise  of  the  local  option  for  control. 
Your  committee,  after  2  davs  of  \ciy 
complete  herirings.  fell  that  the.,  did  not 
want  to  directly  impose  the  controls. 
Rather,  they  wanted  the  city  government, 
which  is  clo.ser  to  the  problem,  to  make 
that  determination  in  conjunction  with 
some  guidelines.  Tlie  bill  does  require  the 
city  to  hold  hearings  for  a  determination 
of  whether  controls  should  be  imposed: 
but.  the  bill  does  not  impose  the  control. 
If  they  city  elects  to  have  control,  they 
will  run  for  only  1  year  miless  we  pass 
another  bill  to  extend  them  or  allow  the 
city  to  extend  them.  > 

One  year  is  far  too  .short  in  my  estima- 
tion. I  am  hopeful  that  we  w  ill  not  need 
an  extension:  but.  if  we  do  we  can  come 
back  to  the  Congiess  and  make  om-  case, 
which  if  it  is  persuasive,  will  give  rise  to 
atiother  bill.  I  settled  for  this  compro- 
mise because  rent  control  is  not  a  pana- 
cea to  the  housing  ills.  Indeed,  if  one  is 
not  careful,  it  can-become  a  scourge.  This 
bill  recognizes  that  fact  and  provides 
control  only  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
some  relief  in  uncontrolled  and  unjusti- 
fied rental  increase. 

I  suspect  that  some  Members  belie\e 
that  enabling  legislation  and  the  fact  are 
one  and  the  same.  That  is  not  correct. 
The  city  government,  when  it  appeared 
befoie  our  committee  made  it  quite  clear 
that  they  would  consider  and  support 
rent  control  only  after  it  was  exceedingly 
evident  that  this  was  the  only  mecha- 
nism by  which  relief  could  be  provided. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  city's  leadership 
is  as  capable  of  making  a  forthright  and 
honest  determination  as  any  other 
body — including  the  Congress.  Conse- 
Quenlly,  I  again  urge  support  for  this 
hill  which,  like  the  other  bills  which  are 
before  you.  is  innocuous. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  approval  of  the 
House  on  H.R.  4771.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  has  done  an  admirable  job 
in  holding  hearings,  in  markup  and  in 
.steering  this  legislation  through  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation for  the  District  of  Columbia  is  a 
vital  step.  It  is  one  which  is  fully  in 
keeping  with  the  position  of  administra- 
tion spokesmen,  particularly  Dr.  John 
Dunlop.  Director  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council,  who  have  urged  that  the  projb- 
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lem  of  excessive  rent  increases  since  the 
lifting  of  phase  II  controls  be  addressed 
rnd  solved  by  local  authorities.  County 
rovemments  in  the  neighboring  jurisdic- 
tions of  PriiiCe  Georges  County,  JVId., 
under  the  leadership  of  Bill  Gullett, 
county  executive,  and  my  home  di.strict 
of  Montgomery  Coimty.  under  the  lead- 
ership of  County  Executive  James  Glea- 
son,  have  tateen  strong  leadership  with 
respect  to  thjs  problem  in  those  sections 
of  the  metnopolitrn  area.  I  urge  that  we 
in  Congress  convey  authority  to  the  local 
ofBcfais,  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
take  similar  action  if  deemed  necessai-y 
upon  further  investig?tion. 

And  I  wish  to  add  here  that  both  the 
Mayor-Commissioner  and  the  Council 
have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Dis- 
trict needs  and  should  have  authority  to 
inflate  and  administer  a  local  program 
of  rent  control  on  a  standby  basis.  Let  us 
now  grant  this  to  them. 

We  must  also  take  into  consideration 
the  nature  of  the  housing  market  in 
Washington,  and  in  particular,  the  low- 
vacancy  rate  in  this  city,  hovering 
aroimd  1  to  2  percent,  as  compared  to  5.6 
percent  nationwide.  We  truly  have  a 
seller's  market  in  Washingt<3n.  Informal 
surveys  taken  in  this  area  have  revealed 
rent  Increases  in  the  past  months  rang- 
ing up  to  50  percent,  with  the  average 
hovering  aroimd  MT  percent.  Dr.  Dunlop, 
in  speaking  for  the  administration  states 
that  the  Washington  area,  along  with 
other  major  metropolitan  areas,  particu- 
larly in  the  northeastern  section  of  the 
United  States,  is  experiencing  a  particu- 
lar problem  in  this  regard. 

•  Lastly,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  make  one 
point  very  clear.  The^authority  granted 
to  the  City  Council  under  H.R.  4771  Is 
for  a  1-year  period  only.  We  in  the  com- 
mittee do  not  believe  permanent  rent 
controls  to  be  wise  public  policy.  This  is 
a  crucial  point.  Furthermore,  while  I  be- 
lieve strongly  that  we  must  transfer  au- 
thority to  act  if  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Council,  I  believe  we  should  confine  our- 
selves to  the  immediate  problem  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  of  the  District  Com- 
mittee is  now  considering  self-govern- 
ment legislation  and  the  reorganization 
of  the  District  government  in  light  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  commission 
headed  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen).  We 
should  not  constr.-iin  them  in  any  sense 
in  their  efforts  along  these  lines.  Thus 
I  favor  the  1-year  transfer. 

I  urge  prompt  and  favorable  action  on 
H.R.  4771,  if  we  are  to  insure  that  the 
residents  of  the  Nation's  Capital  receive 
equitable  treatment  in  these  inflationary 
times,  as  determined  by  those  closest  to 
the  situation — local  officials.  Let  me  say. 
finally,  if  my  Dem(x;ratic  colleagues  will 
pardon  me,  that  this  gr?nt  is  in  the  very 
best  tradition  of  Repulilican  philosophy 
of  local  self-determination.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  H.R.  4771  their  full 
support. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Spe'-ker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  'Mr.  Mazzoli). 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


I  would  like  to  point  out,  in  keeping 
with  what  is  said  and  in  consonance  with 
his  statements,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas,  in  his  minority  views  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  (S.  398)  earlier 
this  year,  stated  that  there  are  a  few 
areas  of  very  tight  housing  markets  such 
as  Washington.  D.C.,  and  he  mentions 
northern  New  Jersey  as  well,  in  which  the 
increases  have  been  extensive. 

In  those  minority  views,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  asserted  that  in  such  areas 
where  local  conditions  may  indicate  that 
rent  controls  are  needed,  taction  should 
be  taken  by  local  officials. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  bill  before 
us  today  attempts  to  do.  It  is  completely 
in  keeping  with  the  Senator's  views  as 
published  in  the  Senate's  committee  re- 
port on  S.  378. 

The  Senator  goes  on  to  suggest  in  this 
report  of  his  that  there  is  a  need  for  a 
local  authority  to  handle  the  situation 
as  it  deems  to  be  advisable  after  it  makes 
its  own  sciTitiny  of  the  situation  and 
makes  its  own  examination. 
'  That  is  simply  all  that  this  bill  (H.R. 
4771)  does,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  GUDE.  This  bill  in  no  way  puts 
rent  controls  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, as  the  gentleman  points  out.  It  leaves 
it  up  to  the  local  officials.  Their  authority 
expires  in  1  year,  and  then  they  would 
have  to  come  back  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

( Mr.  SYMMS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
issue  has  been  joined  and  examined 
well  by  both  sides,  and  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Maz- 
zoli) for  his  statement  and  the  way  he 
handled  this  matter  in  subcommittee. 

I  should  point  out  to  you  that  this  bill, 
which  we  are  discussing  here  today,  is 
much  better  than  the  one  that  was  first 
considered  by  the  committee  and  was 
amended  in  the  subcommittee. 

However,  I  believe  we  are  being  naive 
if  we  do  not  realize  that  this  bill  will 
bring  rent  control  into  the  District  of 
Columbia  no  matter  whether  orjnot  we 
cloud  that  issue  by  giving  the  District 
Council  the  authority  to  study  the  Issue 
and  then  set  up  rent  control. 
•  Because  I  am  concerned  about  the 
long-range  situation  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  as  it  relates  to  housing..  I 
consider  that  I  must  oppose  this  bill. 

We  can  use  many  other  examples,  but 
I  recall  that  in  Prance  in  1918  they  put 
rent  controls  on  temporarily  to  ease  the 
shortage  of  housing  and  high  rent  situa- 
tion, and  they  are  ^11  in  effect.  That 
has  been  over  50  years  ago. 

In  Germany  they  have  not  had  rent 
controls  since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
and  the  rent  is  lower  in  Germany  than 
it  is  in  Prance,  and  Germany  Is  a  much 
more  attractive  a  market  for  developers 
than  is  Prance. 

We  have  also  seen  a  similar  situation 
happen  in  New  York  City,  where  tem- 
porary rent  controls  have  lasted  30  years. 

I  read  in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning  that  builders  of  the  District  of 
CoIumHfc  area  are  interested  in  coming 
back  iifWj  the  District  of  Columbia  from 


the  Maryland  and  Virginia  suburbs,  be- 
cause of  the  water  and  sewerage  problems 
and  the  moratoriums  that  exist  in  those 
areas.  The  District  is  just  now  becoming 
an  attractive  market  and  we  are  effec- 
tively undermining  that  prospect  with 
this  bill.  If  we  step  in  now  and  give  per- 
mit controls  to  be  placed  in  effect  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  we  will  be  detract- 
ing from  the  incentive  of  people  to  come 
,  here  and  build  badly  needed  units  and  we 
do  that  at  the  first  time  in  years  when 
developers,  the  real  estate  industry  and 
builders  are  showing  interest  in  the  Dis- 
trict. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  in  1972, 
the  cost  of  fuel  oil  increased  by  60  per- 
cent, the  cost  of  water  went  up  42  per- 
cent, the  cost  of  electricity  went  up  21 
percent,  and  the  cost  of  labor  went  up  40 
percent.  Some  of  these  costs  are  "pass- 
ons"  which  will  be  added  to  rent  even 
under  controls — but  many  cannot  be 
passed-on. 

If  we  arbitrarily  try  to  freeze  rents,  or 
delegate  the  authority  to  do  that,  we  will 
really  be  slowing  down  the  process  of 
increasing  the  number  of  housing  units 
in  the  District.  The  circumstances  are 
now  ripe  and  the  money  is  now  available 
for  the  first  time  in  years,  let  us  not 
thwart  this  opportunity  by  passing  rent 
control.  We  must  recognize  thdt  a  free 
market  is  the  best  way  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  lower  rent  by  permitting  money 
to  come  into  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
provide  adequate  housing  in  a  variety  of 
price  ranges. 

In  my  statement  appearing  in  the  re- 
port accompaning  this  bill  I  pointed  out 
that  historically  rent  controls  have  re- 
sulted in  a  waste  of  space.  Thus  rent 
controls  make  the  problem  more  acute — 
spacewise — at  the  time  we  claim  we  are 
trying  to  correct  it. 

If  we  will  look  down  the  road  for  10 
years  from  now,  we  will  see  we  will  really 
hurt  the  people  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia who  need  apartments  and  rental 
properties  the  most. 

These  are  the  reasons,  among  others, 
why  I  oppose  the  bill.  I  insert  at  this 
point  my  minority  view  which  appears 
in  the  report  accompanying  HJl.  4771, 
as  amended : 

Minority  View  of  Congressman  Steven  D. 
Symms 

H.R.  4771,  as  amended,  which  would  allow 
the  Imposition  of  rent  controls  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  action  of  the  District 
Council,  will.  In  my  view,  have  disastrous 
effects  on  the  housing  situation  in  this  city 
if  such  controls  go  Into  effect. 

Although  this  bill  Is  well-intentioned,  all 
experience  with  rent  control  laws  in  other 
cities  and  countries,  would  lead  us  to  expect 
that  the  end  result  will  be  less  housing, 
lower  quality  housing  and  more  expensive 
housing,  especially  for  those  who  are  least 
able  to  pay  and  who  are  In  greatest  need. 

I  understand  that  In  New  York  City,  for 
example,  where  rent  controls  have  had  30 
years  to  demonstrate  their  true  effects,  over 
700,(K)0  usable  apartment  vmlts  have  been 
abandoned  simply  because  owners  could  no 
longer  afford  the  prohibitive  costs  of  main- 
taining them.  When  so  many  units  go  off 
the  market,  the  result  is  obvious:  the  rents 
on  the  remaining  units  must  go  still  higher 
or  else  they  too  wUl  be  abandoned.  This  is 
the  major  reason  why  rents  in  uncontrolled 
apartments  In  New  York  City  are  now  250'.: 
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higher  than  similar  apartments  In  Washing- 
tor.  DC. 

When  rents  are  controlled,  but  the  costs 
isuch  as  pass-ons  of  the  order  of  water  and 
rowerage  fees)  of  maintaining  and  improving 
housing  are  not  kept  down,  no  other  result 
is  possible.  The  apartment  industry  in  this 
city  has  in  fact  JtJSt  come  through  16  months 
of  rigid  federal  rent  controls  which  failed 
to  allow  adequate  rent  increases  to  offset 
increases  in  operating  costs.  I  am  informed 
that  in  1972  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
cost  of  fuel  oil  increased  by  GO'; ,  sewer  and 
xrater  costs  went  up  by  42^;.,  electricity  costs 
21'^  ,  and  labor  costs  rose  by  40^^ . 

If  property  owners  cannot  expect  to  meet 
their  costs,  much  less  receive  a  fair  return 
on  their  Investment,  we  the  Members  of 
Congress  In  acting  on  this  bill  should  ask 
ourselves — where  is  the  capital  to  finance  new 
buildings  going  to  come  from?  Yet,  It  is 
policies  such  as  these  which  worsen  the  hous- 
ing shortage  and  divert  investment  from 
housing,  where  It  is  sorely  needed,  to  other 
sectors  of  the  economy. 

More  fundamentally,  government  rent  con- 
trol Is  simply  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
particular  form  of  price  control;  its  conse- 
quences, j^refore,  are  essentially  the  same 
as  those  oVgovernment  price  control  In  gen- 
eral. Optimists  believe  that  rent  controls 
can  "protect"  tenants  from  rising  prices, 
while  at  the  same  time,  not  have  a  harmful 
effect  on  landlords  and  not  discourage  the 
new  housing  construction. 

What  actually  happens,  however,  mainly 
adversely  affects  housing  and  housing  de- 
mand. Wasteful  use  of  space  is  encouraged. 
People  in  the  market  for,  or  seeking,  housing 
are  discriminated  against  In  favor  of  those 
who  already  have  housing.  As  rent  control 
continues,  hlst6rlcally  It  appears  that  the 
effects  uniformly  become  worse.  New  hous- 
ing is  not  built  because  of  the  lack  of  in- 
centive (in  fact,  because  of  positive  discour- 
agement!). Because  of  wasteful  use  of  space 
and  the  abandonment  of  many  buildings,  the 
rents  la  remaining  buildings  tend  to  be 
forced  up  to  a  level  higher  than  they  would 
have  been  in  a  free  market.  (As  a  concession 
to  the  marketplace,  governments  usually  end 
up  exempting  certain  apartments  from  rent 
control;  these  rents  then  go  sky  high.  This 
has  already  happened  In  New  York  City.) 

Many  apartments  will  also  Inevitably 
deteriorate  in  quality.  Pressed  by  rising  costs, 
landlords  may  either  have  to  skimp  on  repairs 
or  ultimately  abandon  their  houses  alto- 
gether. A  very  rigid  building  code  (such  as  I 
understand  we  now  have  In  the  District  of 
Columbia)  also  contributes  to  this  result  by 
Imposing  higher  and  higher  costs  on  land- 
lords. Certainly  we  can  expect  no  lavity  in 
this  regard  given  rent  controls. 

If  the  free  market  were  allowed  to  operate 
on  the  other  hand,  property-owners  would 
be  allowed  to  earn  a  fair  profit  and  more 
people  would  be  encouraged  to  invest  to  In- 
crease our  housing  supply.  As  more  houses 
are  built,  and  supply  comes  close  to  or  ex- 
ceeds demand,  then  the  relative  prices  of 
rents  will  come  down  and  more  people  will 
be  able  to  afford  more  and  better  bousing. 
Those  tenants  who  for  one  reasrn  i$t  an- 
other have  low  Incomes  a'-.d  canxiot  afford 
to  pay  market  rents  can  be  helped  in  other 
ways  as  individuals  in  need  without  dis- 
torting the  market  process. 

Experience  in  nearby  Virginia,  where  a 
p.iCt  has  been  brought  Into  exKtcnce  to  Ir.- 
su;e  voluntary  rent  cor.trcls,  will  shew.  I 
predict,  that  such  ua  approach  will  cperjie 
more  fa'riy  snd  equitably  and  have  a  less 
harmful  effect  nn  the  housi-p  sMua'lrn,  both 
nrar  term  and  long  term,  than  thl-;  hill  which 
v;e  take  up  today  on  the  Plcor.  1  know  tl^it 
iho  bill,  as  ame-.idcd.  authorizes  the  District 
Council  to  study  the  situation  tefore  putting 
re.it  controls  iiuo  effect;  but  let  us  ivn  f •,  ol 
•nn-ielves,  gentlemen,  this  is  merely  the  first 
Etpp  toward  rent  control.  If  wj  did  not  con- 
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template  rent  control,  we  would  not  be  tak- 
ing this  first  step.  I  hoi>e  that  none  of  us 
are  so  naive  as  to  contemplate  that  six 
months  from  now,  we  wUl  not  see  rent  con- 
trols in  effect  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  my  view,  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence 
that  rent  Increases  In  the  District  have  on 
the  whole  been  economically  unrealistic  or 
unfair.  Until  such  evidence  is  forthcoming.' 
I  believe  we  should  heed  the  experience  of 
New  York  and  other  cities  and  avoid  the  de- 
bilitating effects  on  the  city  of  Wasliington 
which  rent  controls  would  inevitably  create. 

iVIr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  TREEN.  What  will  be  the  situation 
/after  the  first  year  is  over?  I  imderstand 
the  authority  in  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  be  for  only  1  year.  What  would 
happen  to  rents  then?  Assuming  con- 
trols were  imposed,  because  of  market 
pressures  being  up — and  that  would  be 
the  only  reason  one  would  impose  rent 
controls — what  would  happen  at  the  end 
of  the  year?  Is  there  any  thought  that 
the  pressures  would  not  be  there  then? 
What  type  of  increase  would  we  have 
at  the  end  of  the  year? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  compared 
with  other  areas,  this  marked  pressure 
will  be  worse  next  year  than  it  is  now 
if  we  impose  rent  controls,  so  the  pres- 
sure v.-ill  be  right  back  on  the  House  to 
act  on  the  measure.  The  pressure  will  be 
such  that  we  cannot  discuss  this  issue  as 
objectively  as  we  do  today. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
•  Mr.  Treen>  makes  a  good  point.  The 
pressure  will  be  there  next  year,  and  if 
the  rent  controls  are  taken  off,  then  rents 
will  skjTocket  and  the  pressure  will  come 
right  back  into  the  House. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Treen). 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  noticed 
from  the  report  that  it  has  been  indi- 
cated the  estimate  of  cost  could  not  be 
made,  but  there  is  expected  to  be  very 
little  cost.  Yet  I  notice  in  the  bill  itself, 
in  section  6,  that  anyone  aggrieved  by 
any  decision  of  the  Commission  may  seek 
judicial  re\-iew  and  any  successful  plain- 
tiff may  be  awarded  attorney's  fees. 

I  will  ask  the  gentleman,  is  there  any 
provision  made  to  recover  these  costs  by 
every  plaintiff  who  is  successful  to  get 
attorney's  fees?  Does  the  gentleman 
know,  are  there  any  other  instances 
whcr^a  -lovemmental  body,  as  the  de- 
fendant, has  to  pay  out  attorney  fees? 

?.':r.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to 
the  gcntl-'mnn's  question,  no,  I  do  not 
knov;  of  any. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
grntleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  Kcutlrman  from  Kcntucky^<Mr.  Maz- 
zor.i  > . 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
TroTi  Louiriona  (Mr.  Tkee.n>  in  these 
situations,  the  defendant  would  pay. 
Now,  in  those  unusual  occurrences  where 
th.-;  government  itself  is  a  defendant,  pcs- 
.sibly  then  tho  govcrnmcnf  would  have  to 
pay,  but  we  do  not  envision  that  would 


be  the  commonplace  situation.  More  fre- 
quently, it  would  be  a  common  defendant 
who,  if  such  defendant  were  found  to  be 
in  violation  of  the  law  as  passed  by  the 
District,  would  have  to  pay,  or  such  de- 
fendant would  ha\'e  to  pay  the  reason- 
able attorney  fees  in  that  re&pect. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  along  that  line, 
we  do  not  suggest  this  bill  to  state  that 
the  Government  itself  must  pay  attorney 
fees,  but  we  point  out  the  explicit  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  tliat  it  could  be  antici-  , 
pated  that  the  Government  f  s  defendant  ' 
could  be  forced  to  pay. 

Mr.  NELSEN.-  Mr.  Spe.'.ker,  I  move  to  / 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  v\-ords. 

Mr_-Speaker.  first,  may  I  compliment 
the  (piaii"man  of  the  subcommittee,  who, 
I  think,  did  a  very  good  job  in  amending 
the  original  bill  so  as  to  put  this  measure 
in  acceptable  form  for  consideration  by 
the  House. 

The  original  bill  would  have  put  per- 
centage increases  that  were  allowable 
and  generally  wduld  have  had  us  legis- 
late a  rent  control  bill,  set  in  concrete 
as  it  were,  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
An  odd  approach  for  a  home  rule  advo- 
cate. Under  the  revised  bill  legislative 
oversight  and  review  arecarefully  pre- 
served in  the  Congress -^hile  delegated 
some  considerable  authoritj|lto  the  Dis- 
trict Council.  The  revise4.bill  moves  in 
the  direction  of  sensible  harnef=sing  of 
local  authority  within  prescribed  limits 
that  I  believe  you  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  go  along  v.ith.  To  move  to  a 
related  subject  for  a  moment.  I  v.ant 
to  make  some  further  remarks,  regard- 
ing a  disposition  to  tie  this  type  of  leg- 
islation to  the  home  rule  legislation.  The 
subcommittee  chairman,  <Mr.  Mazzoli) 
has  effectively  denied  and  decried  this 
action. 

Hov.-ever,  I  must  admit  that  there 
.seems  to  be  a  disposition  in  our  commit- 
tee generally  to  try  to  wrap  up  the  Nelsen 
Commission  study  recommendations  with 
the  home  rule  issue.  I  regret  tliis.  Both 
should  be  able  to  stand  or  fall  on  their 
ov.-n  merits.  I  want  to  point  out  that  when 
we  passed  the  Little  Hoover  Commission 
legislation  late  in  the  91st  CoMferess — 
which  later  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Nelsen  Commission — we  kept  the  two  is- 
sues separate  because  we  did  nof  want 
to  confuse  the  two.  In  fact,  many  who 
today  are  trj-lng  to  use  tliose  recom- 
mendations to  sell  home  rule  earher  op- 
posed the  Nelsen  Commission  because 
they  feared  it  would  become  a  charter 
commission.  "Wliy  cannot  they  both  stand 
on  thrir  own  feet  and  be  examined  on 
tlieir  own  merits? 

I  want  to  say.  as  Chairman  of  the  Nel- 
sen Commis.sion,  that  tlie  approach  in 
this  bill  utilized  by  Chairman  Mazzoli  is 
in  accord  witli  the  Nelsen  Commission 
.-pprj-'-h.  I  assure  .vou  that  there  are 
m"'n\'.  nnny  necessary  changes  for  the  ' 
city  g>.crnment  that  should  and  can  be 
en:cted  into  liw  that  should  not  be  sunk 
by  virtue  of  tving  too  m.'.ny  controversial 
thii'ss  togfthcr. 

I  regret  that  that  is  Uie  way  wc  seem 
to  tc  going.  I  kept  the  home  rule  and 
little  Hoovei-  Commi.ssion  me;isures  sepa- 
rate earlier,  feeling  that  if  we  did  r.ot.  we 
could  not  get  the  greatly  needed  com- 
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mission  study.  Now!  am  afraid  the  tables 
are  turned  so  that  some  of  the  needed 
legislative  recommendations  in  the  study 
may  be  in  jeopardy  because  of  getting  too 
many  things  involved  in  an  omnibus 
home  rule  bill. 

I  noticed  in  the  press  a  story  that  I 
wanted  to  dribble  the  legislation  out  that 
gave  legislative  effect  to  our  commission's 
recommendations.  It  did  not  give  at- 
tribution to  the  source  of  the  rumor,  but 
I  hope  we  do  not  get  into  a  situation  of 
quoting  rumors  but  that  we  attribute 
statements  backed  up  by  identified  au- 
thors. I  do  not  have  a  large  staff — in  fact 
one  professional.  And,  we  are  drafting 
our  bills  as  fast  as  we  can.  Since  I  am  the 
only  one  doing  it — it  takes  time. 

Those  of  us  who  serve  on  the  District 
of  Coliunbia  Committee  from  way  out  in 
Midwest  are  trying  to  make  our  con- 
tribution to  improving  the  city  govern- 
ment. The  Nelsen  Commission  report  did 
that.  I  hope  our  efforts  do  not  become 
bogged  down  in  controversial  provisions 
of  bills  charged  with  emotional  issues  so 
that  if  one  fails  they  all  fail. 

At  this  point  I  wish  tQ  go  into  some  of 
the  details  and  background  of  the  bill.  I 
shall  ti-y  not  to  repeat  matters  I  discussed 
earlier. 

H.R.  4771,  as  amended  by  the  commit- 
tee, does  not  directly  impose  rent  con- 
trol in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  in- 
stead it  authorizes  the  District  of  Colum- 
bit  Council  for  only  a  1-year  period  to 
conduct  a  study.  In  the  event  the  Council 
adopts  rent  control  regulations,  it  is  au- 
tliorized  to  establi-sh  a  temporary  District 
of  Columbia  Housing  Rent  Commission 
to  carry  out  and  enforce  such  regulations. 
The  Commission  as  established  by  the 
Council  would  be  authorized  to  receive 
and  review  complaints  by  tenants  with 
respect  to  violations  and  to  grant  ex- 
ceptions to  landlords  who  establish  proof 
that  the  Council's  rent  regulations  would 
cause  them  serious  financial  hardship. 

I  am  not  a  strong  advocate  bf  rent  con- 
trols, especially  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia where  we  have  had  difficulties  in  the 
past  in  enticing  constmction  money  and 
development  money  into  the  community. 
There  is  one  view,  as  one  of  the  minority 
Members  expressed  in  the  report  accom- 
panying this  bill,  that  rent  controls  could 
act  as  a  depressant  oa  an  already  de- 
pressed and  imfavorable  housing  situa- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

However,  the  subcommittee  chairman. 
Congressman  Mazzoli,  has  vastly  im- 
proved upon  the  bill  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee with  the  amendments  that  he  has 
■submitted  to  change  and  alter  H.R.  4771. 

First,  the  bill  provides  for  the  ter- 
mination of  all  provisions  of  this  bill  1 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment.  Now 
Congress  can  extend  it.  if  they  wish,  but 
the  measure  still  has  to  come  back  to 
Congre.ss  so  that  determination  can  be 
made,  even  a.ssuming  the  District  Coun- 
cil were  to  hold  their  hearings  and,  in 
fact,  imposed  rent  controls  during  the 
year  from  the  date  of  enactment  to  1 
year  later. 

•This  approach.  I  might  add.  is  one 
which  I  believe  tlie  Congress  endorses — 
the  concept  of  limiting  the  effective  date 
where  there  is  any  transfer  of  authority 
to  the  District  Council  to  give  the  Con- 
♦   yress  an  oi)poitunity  to  review  how  the 
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act  is  being  administered  and  whether, 
in  fact,  they  want  to  continue  it.  The 
approach  is  one  which  I  endorsed  in  the 
Nelsen  Commission  recommendations  in 
areas  where  there  was  transfer  of  au- 
thority from  the  Congress  to  the  Coun- 
cil. I  perceived  that  the  majority  of  Con- 
gress agrees  with  this. 

This  is  probably  as  good  a  time  to  point 
out  that  some  say  this  bill  is  a  test  for 
home  rule.  I  disagree  with  those  who 
make  that  appraisal  and  so  does  the  sub- 
committee chairman. 

Second,  this  bill  repeals  the  District 
t»  Columbia  Emergency  Rent  Act  of  1951. 
I  might  point  out  at  this  time  that  the 
authority  we  transfer  to  the  District 
Coimcil  is  similar  to  that  delegated  by 
the  Congress  to  the  three-member  Board 
of  Commissioners  in  1941.  It  is  written 
a  little  differently,  but  the  delegation  of 
authority  is  not  much  different.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  this  bill,  inasmuch  as  it  does 
not  ijrovide  for  rent  control  but  merely 
for  a  study  and  permits  the  Council  to 
implement  a  rent  control  system,  does, 
not,  in  fact,  go  as  far  as  the  1951  enact- 
ment. However,  I  do  believe  that  the 
committee  is  doing  again  what  I  en- 
dorsed in  the  Nelsen  Commission  report 
when  they  call  up  and  repeal  pieces  jf 
legislation  which  no  longer  are  serving 
any  useful  purpose  and  should  be  revised, 
amended,  of  repealed.  Tiiis  piece  of  leg- 
islation would  effect  that  desiied  result. 

The  first  legislation  dealing  with  rent 
control  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
pears to  have  been  Public  Resolution  31 
<  40  Stat.  593  •  enacted  by  the  65th  Con- 
gress, second  session,  on  May  31,  1918, 
which,  in  effect,  froze  rents  in  the  Dis- 
trict "until  a  treaty  of  peace"  was  con- 
cluded between  the  United  States  and 
Germany. 

Public  Resolution  31  was  superseded 
by  title  II  "The  Food  Control  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Rents  Act,"  Public  Law- 
No.  63,  66th  Congress,  first  session  (41 
Stat.  298  >.  which  was  enacted  on  Oc- 
tober 22.  1919,  and  provided  for  a  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  President,  with 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  set  fair  and 
reasonable  rents  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. As  enacted,  this  statute  was  to 
terminate  "2  years  from  the  date  of 
passage."  However,  the  act  was  extended 
in  1921.  1922  and  1924  and  remained  in 
effect  imtil  May  22,  1925. 

The  latest  rent  control  legislation  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  was  enacted  by 
the  77th  Congress,  first  session,  as  Pub- 
lic Law  327.  on  December  2,  1941.  (55 
Stat.  788  >.  The  1941  enactment  provided 
for  an  "office  of  Administrator  of  Rent 
Control"  with  the  Administrator  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  authorized  to  ad- 
just the  maximum-rent  ceiling,  initially 
set  at  the  January  1,  1941,  level,  appli- 
cable to  housing  accommodations  in  the 
District.  Initially,  this  legislation  was  to 
terminate  on  December  31.  1945,  but  was 
extended,  generally  for  1-year  periods, 
in  1945.  1946,  1947,  1948.  1949,  1950,  1951, 
1952,  and  1953.  until  July  31,  1953.  This 
legislation,  although  expired,  remains  on 
the  books.  Section  9  of  the  bill  rei)eals 
this  act. 

As  originally  introduced,  the  pro- 
posed legislation  set  forth  a  formula  for 
the  direct   imposition  of   rent  controls 


in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  a  2-year 
period,  following  which  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  would  be  empowered 
to  extend  controls  for  periods  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1  year  each. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Social 
Services,  and  the  International  Commu- 
nity in  its  study  of  this  legislation,  con- 
discted  2  days  of  public  hearings.  April 
16  and  19,  1973,  during  which  testimony 
was  taken  from  both  landlord  and  ten- 
ant representatives  about  rent  increases 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  since  Janu- 
ary 11,  1973.  when  phase  II,  economic 
stabilization  controls  were  terminated. 

Representatives  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  also  testified  to  the 
effect  that  the  District  government  does 
not  presently  have  legal  authority  to 
enact  rent  control  regulations.  Both  the 
Commissioner  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Council  requested  congi'essional 
action  to  transfer  such  authority,  on  a 
standby  basis,  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government. 

The  testimony  taken  by  the  subconi- 
mittee  revealed  that  no  definitive  study 
of  the  current  rental  situation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  exists.  However,  the 
Commissioner  did  submit  findings  based 
on  a  telephone  survey  involving  497  com- 
pleted interviews.  There  was  substantial 
testimony  indicating  that  recent  rent  in- 
creases in  the  District  of  Columbia  may 
have  resulted  in  widespread  hardship. 
The  subcommittee  was  informed  that 
the  Cost  of  Living  Comicil  has  identified 
the  Washington.  D.C.,  area  as  one  of  the 
Nation's  tightest  housing  markets. 

The  committee  decided  against  legis- 
lation to  directly  impose  rent  controls 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  voted 
instead  to  transfer  authority  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council  for  a  1-year 
period. 

Again,  I  want  to  say  to  Mr.  Mazzoli 
that  the  original  bill  we  had  was  totally 
objectionable.  His  efforts  moved  in  a  sen- 
sible direction,  and  I  want  to  com- 
pliment him  for  the  fine  wo»k  he  did  in 
the  committee. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  'Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  'Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  want  to 
join  with  the  gentleman  in  commend- 
hig  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
for  making  a  vast  improvement  over  the 
original  bill. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has 
also  pointed  out  that  this  bill  was  un- 
necessary and  that  there  was  ample  ex- 
isting authority  for  the  imposition  of 
rent  control  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia if  it  is  determined  to  be  necessary. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  In  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman, I  will  say  the  original  bill  was 
so  totally  unacceptable  that  we  felt  re- 
lieved when  this  measure  came  along,  be- 
cause it  is  really  consistent  with  the 
transfer  of  authority  recommendation 
contained  in  the  Nelsen  Commission 
report  and  would  appear  to  be  something 
that  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  has  au- 
thority to  do  under  existing  law. 

I  thank  the  sentleman. 

I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Symms). 

Mr.  SYMMS.  'Would  the  gentleman 
agree  that  if  this  bill  does  encourage 
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rent  controls  and  'we  still  have  a  short- 
age of  housing  5  years  from  now,  the 
pressure  will  then  be  on  for  more  pub- 
lic housing  in  the  District? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  That  Is  a  possibility. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Nelsen 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  NELSEN.  But  I  want  to  mention 
that  we  must  also  /;onsider  the  law,  If 
any  on  the  subject,  in  the  adjoining  juris- 
dictions. Maryland  has  rent  controls,  Vir- 
ginia does  not.  We  should  not  put  into 
law  anything  that  would  stand  in  the 
way  of  development  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  opposed  to  what  is  taking 
place  in  the  corresponding  communities 
around  us,  such  as  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land. The  bill  was  modified,  I  would  say, 
so  as  to  have  much  more  acceptable 
provisions  in  it,  in  my  judgment.  But 
what  you  suggest  Is  a  distinct  possibility. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  OusE,  Mr.  Nelsen  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  One  brief  question  to  the 
gentleman.  I  see  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  is  here.  Let  me  say  there 
was  no  intention  in  the  committee  to  try 
to  deal  with  the  Nelsen  provisions  on  a 
piecemeal  basis.  There  is  a  problem  with 
rent  control  in  tlie  District,  and  it  hap- 
pens that  the  vehicle  the  committee  de- 
vised to  deal  with  that  problem  coincides 
with  it. 

lAv.  NELSEN.  I  understand,  but  he 
misunderstands  me.  I  was  referring  to 
home  rule  legislation.  I  was  not  referring 
to  the  rent  control  bill. 

Mr.  GUDE.  So  there  was  no  effort  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Not  as  to  the  rent  con- 
trol bill.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  am  most  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  was  most  pleased  to 
hear  the  gentleman's  remarks  compli- 
menting the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  I  agree  with  him.  We  are 
doing  everything  we  can  to  implement 
portions  of  the  Nelsen  Commission  re- 
port regarding  organization  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  was  hopeful  the  gentleman's 
remarks  where  he  Indicated  that  this  ef- 
fort might  be  sunk  by  attaching  It  to 
home  rule  did  not  mean  the  gentleman 
was  opposed  to  having  some  type  of 
elected  officials  here  in  combination  with 
the  structural  reports,  because  I  thought 
we  were  both  in  agreement  that  this 
might  be  a  good  way  to  proceed. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  do  not  thmk  that  that 
Is  quite  an  accurate  statement  of  my 
position.  I  have  always  taken  the  view 
that  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mission report  should  stand  on  their  own 
feet  legislatively.  I  think  they  have  merit 
enough  on  their  own  to  insure  their  en- 
actment. An  omnibus  home  rule  bill  ap- 
proach— a  little  of  this  and  that,  much 
of  which  may  be  controversial — and  also 
containing  our  commission  recommenda- 
tions is  a  hazardous  path  for  our  hard 
work  and  over  $700,000  In  cost  to  com- 
plete our  commission  studies.  I  am  con- 
fident the  House  Members  prefer  It  the 
way  I  suggest  and  Subcommittee  Chair- 
man Mazzoli's  action  In  disassociating 


home  rule  from  this  rent  control  bill  does, 
I  submit,  enhance  Its  chance  of  pas- 
sage. The  margin  will  not  be  as  great  as 
If  the  issue  was  not  raised  but  now  I  think 
it  will  pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  thjie  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mimiesota  ha^  again  expired. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  St^aker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  nulpber  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen)  so 
that  we  can  be  clear  about  this,  that  we 
have  tried,  and  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  this  is  not  true,  to  implement  as 
many  of  the  portions  of  the  report  as  are 
presently  available,  and  that  all  these  are 
being  considered.  We  simply  have  not 
been  able  to  receive  drafts  of  all  of  them, 
and  as  soon  as  we  receive  drafts  we  will 
either  include  them  in  separate  legisla- 
tion or  within  the  bill  itself. 

So  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  once 
more  if  he  sees  any  incompatibihty  with 
proceeding  to  work  on  as  many  of  these 
recommendations  on  the  determination 
of  the  Government  within  certain  areas, 
if  the  gentleman  feels  it  really  is  incom- 
patible because  the  Commission  report 
has  stated  that  it  should  not  be  Involved 
with  any  hesitatiton  In  our  going  for- 
ward with  the  election  of  local  officials? 
I  would  say  if  that  is  not  true,  then 
I  have  been  operating  under  a  miscon- 
ception. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  The  Congress,  it  Is 
true — and  I  do  not  want  the  Commission 
report  damaged  because  it  had  too  many 
things  to  be  carried  out  by  it.  and  con- 
sidered. Your  elected  official  proposition 
in  my  judgment  should  have  been  a 
separate  piece  of  legislation.  And  that  is 
about  as  far  as  I  would  discuss  it  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  will  discuss  it  more 
later,  but  I  did  want  to  indicate  to  the 
gentleman  that  our  problem  is  that  por- 
tions of  the  legislation  were  not  avail- 
able on  the  Nelsen  Commission  Imple- 
mentation, and  that  becomes  inextrica- 
bly intertwined  when  you  start  to  deter- 
mine what  agencies  will  go  In  the  De- 
partment and  who  will  be  charged  with 
appointing  the  people  that  are  going  to 
be  put  in. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  we  are  trying 
to  follow  the  Commission  recommenda- 
tions with  all  due  consideration  in  want- 
ing to  go  ahead,  and  I  hope  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  will- be  with  us. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  As  Mae  West  used  to  say, 
"Come  up  and  see  me  some  time." 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  will  do  so  again,  as  I 
have  in  the  past. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me,  and  I 
appreciate  the  kind  comments  made  by 
the  gentleman.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  remind  the  Members  of  the  House, 
since  we  are  about  to  get  a  motion  on  the 
previous  question,  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  Members  of  the  House  as  to  what  we 
are  voting  on  today.  It  is  not  a  vote  upon 
home  rule,  and  it  is  not  upon  reorganiza- 
tion as  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen)  I  am  sure 
knows,  and  it  is  not  upon  the  broad  ques- 


tion again,  I  say,  of  home  rule,  but  what 
we  are  voting  on  here  in  H.R.  4771  is  a 
very  simple  thing,  and  that  is  to  allow 
the  local  government  to,  if  it  sees  fit,  fol- 
lowing public  hearings,  to  make  a  simple 
declaration  that  the  matters  retained 
within  its  sphere  are  against  the  public 
health  and  welfare,  and  that,  accord- 
ingly, some  kind  of  rent  control,  some 
kind  of  stabilization  should  be  invoked. 
That  is  all  that  we  have  before  us.  We  do 
not  have  the  Byzantine  question  of  home 
rule,  we  simply  suggest  that  they  may 
go  forward  with  this  matter  should  they 
see  it  is  necessarily  fit  to  do  so. 

So  I  would  hope  that  all  the.  Members 
of  the  House  keep  that  in  mind  when 
they  are  called  upon  to  vote  on  this 
measure. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previoufe  question  on  the  bill  and  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  tKe 
committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ^rdered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  thlraStime,  and  was  read  the 
third  time.  \^ 

The  SPEAKER.  TTie  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorimi  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms'  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  210.  nays  144. 
present  1,  not  voting  78,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 210 

Abzue 

Clancy 

Gibbons 

Adams 

Clark 

Gilman 

Addabbo 

Clay 

Gonzales 

Alexander 

Cleveland 

Gray 

Anderson, 

Collier 

Green.  Pa. 

Calif. 

Collins,  ni. 

Griffiths 

Annunzio 

Conte 

G  rover 

Ashley 

Conyers 

Gubser 

Aspin 

Corman 

Gude 

Barrett 

Coughlln 

Gunter 

Bell 

Culver 

Hamilton 

Bennett 

Danielson 

Hanley 

Bergland 

Davis.  S.C. 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Bingham 

de  la  Garza 

I^arrington 

Boggs 

Dell  urns 

Harsha 

Boland 

Dent 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Boiling 

Diggs           / 

Heinz 

Brasco 

Dnnan 

Helstoskl 

Brenux 

Dulski 

Hicks 

Breckinridge 

Duncan 

Holtzman 

Brinkley 

KUberg 

Horion 

Brooks 

Erlenborn 

Hosmer 

Brotzman 

Esch 

Hungate 

Brown.  Calif. 

Eshleman 

Hunt 

Brown.  Mich. 

Evans.  CoI6. 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Buchanan 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Fascell 

Jordan 

Burke,  na. 

Findley 

Kastenmei«r 

Burke,  Mmb. 

Flood 

tCazen 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Porsytbe 

King 

Burton 

rrelinghuysen 

Koch 

Byron 

Prenael 

Kyros 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Prey 

U-ggett 

Carney,  Oblo 

Oettya 

Lent 

Cbappell 

Gialmo 

Long.  La. 
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McCloskey 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKiuney 

MnccloiiaUl 

Madden 

Mallliard 

Ma  nil 

Matsuuaga 

MazzoU 

Mfeds 

Me/.vinsky 

Miller 

Mills.  Ark. 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitrhell.  Md. 

Milcheil.  N.Y. 

Moakley 

MoUohrui 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morsan 

Mobher 

Moss 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Niohois 

OlX'y 

Owens 

Pat  man 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pevser 

Podell 


Abdnor 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ba  falls 
Baker 
Beard 
Bevill 
Blfickburn 
Bo  wen 
Bray  j 

Brown.  OMo 
BroyhiU.  N.C. 
Broyhill.  Va. 
Burgener 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Carter 
Casey,  Te.v. 
Cederberg 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Cochran 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conlan 
Crane 
Cronin 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Denholni 
Dennis 
Derwinski 
Deviiie 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Fountain 
Froeh!  ich 
Puqiia 
Ginn 

Goldwater 
Goodliiig 
Green,  Oreg. 
Gross 
Guyer 
Hammer- 

schniidt 
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N.Y. 


Price,  ni. 

Pritchard 

Quie 

Range! 

Rees 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Rinaldo 

Rodiiuo 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roiicnlio, 

Roncallo. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rousb 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Schroerte; 

Seiljerl 

Shi 

Sh 

ck      * 

""Staggers 
Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 

NAYS— 144 

Hanrahau 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harvey 

Hays 

Henderson 

Hillis 

Hliishaw 

Hogan 

Holt 

Hudnut 

Hutchin.son 

Ichord 

Jannaii 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Keating 

Kemp  ^ 

Kiiykendall 

Landgrebe 

Lalta 

Litton 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCollister* 

McSpadrien' 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Martin.  N.C.     ' 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Michel 

Mil  ford 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Mi/ell 

Montgomery 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Myers 
O'Brien 
OHara 
Parrls 
Passman 
Pettis 
PickljB 
Pike 


Stubblefield 

Stnckey 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thornton 

Tiernan 

Udall 

Van  Deerlin 

VaiiiK 

Vey»ey 

Vigdrilo 

Walsh 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Wirtnall 

WlLson. 

Charles  H.. 

Calif. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wvatt 
Wydler 
Wymaii 
Yates  ■ 
Yatron 
Young.  Pla. 
Young.  Ga. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zw^pb 


Poage 

Price.  Tex. 

Randall 

Rarick 

Regula 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rose 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Sandman 

SatterHeld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Sebellus 

Shuster 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steed, 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Symnis 

Talcott 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Towell.  Ner. 

Treen 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wylie 

Young.  Alaska 
Young.  111. 
Young.  S.C. 
Zion 


ANSWERED     PRESENT"—! 
Haley 


Anderson. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
'  Ashbrook 
Badillo 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Blatulk 


111. 


NOT  VOTING - 

Bradeinas 

Brooiiificld 

Butler 

Camp 

Chamberlain 

Chisholm 

Clawson.  Del 

Cohen 

Conable 
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Cotter 
Daniels, 

Dominick  V. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dclaney 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
dii  Pout 


Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Fish 

Fisher 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Eraser 
Fulton 
Gaydos 
Grasso 
Hanna 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Holitleld 


Howard 

Huber 

Karth 

Ketchum 

Kluczynski 

Landruni 

Leha^au 

MCCormack 

Maraziti 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mayne 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

I^urphy.  111. 

Murphy.  N.y. 

Nedzi 

Nix 

O'Neill 


Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

QuiUen 

Railsback 

Reid 

Rhodes 

Robison.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rostenkowski 

Roy 

Ruppe 

Shoup 

Sikes 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Steelman 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Waldie 


So  the  bill  was  pa.'s.sed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  O'Neill  for,  with  Mr.  Dorn  against. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Fisher  against. 

Mr.  Cohen  for,  with  Mr.  Hcbert  against. 

Mr.  Maraziti  for.  with  Mr.  Landrum 
against. 

Mrs.  Chiiholm  for.  with  Mr.  Steelman 
against. 

Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  for, 
with  Mr.  Camp  against. 

Mr.  Robison  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Huber  against. 

Mr.  Gaydos  for.  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Ne- 
braska against. 

Mr.  Holifield  for,  with  Mr.  QiiiUen  against. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr.  Butler 
against. 

Mr.  Nix  for,  with  Mr.  Ashbrook  against. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  for.  with  Mr.  Slioup 
against. 

Until  furthernotice: 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Blatulk  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Grasso  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Del 
Clawson. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Reid  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  du  Pont. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Foley  witli  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt, 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Lehman  with  Mr.  Ullman. 

Mr.  Waldie  with  Mr.  Preyer. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Biaggi. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Council  to  regulate  and  stabilize 
rents  in  the  District  of  Columbia." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may  be 


permitted  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  bill  H.R.  4771. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Friday,  June  8,  it  was  neces- 
.sary  for  me  to  be  in  my  district  to  fulfill 
a  longstanding  commitment  to  address 
the  legislative  study  group  of  the  Rome, 
N.Y.,  Council  of  Church  Women  United, 
As  a  result,  I  was  not  present  when  the 
House  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  2246,  to  extendjthe  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965. 

I  have  been  an  advocate  of  EDA  for  a 
number  of  years  and  had  I  been  present, 
I  would  have  voted  in  favor  of  the  con- 
ference report.  I  was  pleased  to  learn 
that  it  passed  276  to  2. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  had  I  been 
present  Friday  for  the  vote  on  H.R.  7670, 
I  would  have  also  voted  in  favor  of  that 
measure  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
certain  maritime  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  I  was  pleased  to 
see  the  measure  approved  by  the  substan- 
tial positive  vote  of  266  to  10. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  in  closing, 
that  when  I  made  the  pledge  to  appear 
in  my  District  on  Friday,  June  8,  it  was 
the  general  understanding  of  the  House 
not  to  have  Friday  sessions.  That  under- 
standing T*as  changed  at  the  last  minute. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
June  8,  1973,  I  was  called  to  New  York 
on  district  business  and  regrettably  was 
imable  to  attend  the  legislative  session. 
If  I  had  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
as  follows: 

H.R.  7670,  authorizing  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1974,  for  certain  ma'ritime 
programs — aye 

Conference  report  on  H.R.  2246, 
amending  the  Public  Works  and  Econom- 
ic Development  Act  of  1965,  to  extend 
the  authorizations  for  a  1-year  period — 
aye 

EDUCATION  AND  NATIONAL  UNITY 

I  Mr.  LANDRUM  asked  and  was  given 
py;mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Ru- 
f us  Carrollton  Harris,  formerly  president 
of  Tulane  University.  New  Orleans,  La., 
and  as  well  a  former  deap  of  its  school 
of  l^w,  an  intimate  friend  and  counselor 
of  our  beloved  friend,  the  late  Hale 
Boggs,  and  his  charming  widow,  Lindy, 
is  now  president  of  Mercer  University. 

Dr.  Harris  has  never  l>een  afraid  to 
disclose  his  opinions  and  convictions  on 
issues  of  national  interest,  and  his  con- 
cern for  the  dangers  inherent  in  some  of 
our  Washington  capei-s  was  described 
last  week  to  the  graduating  class  of  Mer- 
cer University  in  a  profound  and  articu- 
late speech  entitled  "Education  and  Na- 
tional Unity."  The  entire  speech  follows, 
and  I  hope  you  will  read  it : 
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Education  and  National  Unity 
(By  Rufus  Carrollton  Harris) 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  god  Janus 
In  Roman  religion  was  custodian  of  the  uni- 
verse. He  was  able  to  see  at  the  same  time 
both  ahead  and  behind  him.  He  was  thus  rep- 
resented with  two  faces  suggesting  wisdom 
and  vigilance,  depending  on  wliat  he  saw 
when  looking  backward,  or  what  he  foresaw 
when  looking  ahead.  I  shall  allude  briefly  to 
the  contemporary  educational  and  national 
endeavor  and  to  portions  of  their  future  di- 
rections. I.e.,  looks  forward  and  backward  at 
the  same  time — almost! 

Throughout  much  of  the  period  of  the 
1960's,  education  was  criticized,  abused  and 
scorned.  The  critics  ■R-ere  not  all  bad,  but 
were  nearly  always  too  Olympian,  too  un- 
realistic, too  Ill-tempered  and  too  imprecise. 
In  spite  of  those  extensive  attacks  and  ten- 
sions, the  educational  arrangements  in 
America  were  carried  on,  even  though  tim- 
idly. They  were  driven  chiefly  to  emphasize 
procedures  and  means  rather  than  substance 
and  ends.  Today  they  must  be  advanced 
courageously,  and  must  relate  to  ultimate 
values.  This  requires  consideration  of  several 
questions. 

(1)  Did  the  polemical  tempests  and  zones 
in  the  educational  reform  literature  of  the 
1960's  obscure  the  differences  between  goals 
and  fantasies?  A  goal  is  an  intention  to 
achieve  by  purposive  action  a  preferred  out- 
come, stated  In  advance.  In  a  fantasy  no  in- 
tervention of  thought  is  allowed  because  of 
Imposed  Intrinsic  restraints.  This  suggests 
the  necessity  of  posing  the  purposes  of  liberal 
education,  and  what  we may  do  to  achieve 
them. 

(2)  What  Is  there,  if  anything.  In  educa- 
tion's long  tradition  which  should  be  per- 
petrated? What,  In  other  words,  is  the  con- 
tent of  our  Ipyalty  to  the  university  ideal? 
What  obligations  has  education  cherished 
toward  contemporary  society  which  we  de- 
sire to  continue?  What  are  the  prospects  that 
two  Important  loyalties — one  to  a  traditional 
university  ideal,  the  other  to  the  society  in 
which  we  live — can  be_  reconciled? 

Our  concept  of  quality  education,  wiiich 
term  Is  generally  fouled  by  the  politicians, 
means  quality  in  the  transmission,  enlarge- 
ment and  dlscovet^f  of  knowledge.  In  that 
process  the  element  of  tradition  which  we 
wish  to  preserve  chiefly  is  the  continuous 
polishing  of  one  mind  by  another,  the  basic 
formula  for  this  Is  simple.  The  essential  in- 
gredients are  a  reflective,  disciplined  and 
learned  man  willing  to  teach;  an  intelligent, 
motivated  student  willing  to  learn.  Given 
these  ingredients,  the  university  ideal  of 
quality  can  be  realized  whatever  other  short- 
comings there  may  be,  but  without  them  no 
institution  can  realize  the'  ideal.  It  Is  the 
quality  of  teaching  which  we  chiefly  seek 
to  preserve. 

(3)  Is  the  basic  notion  of  education  OK? 
The  question  is  not  as  absurd  as  it  sounds. 
This  question  does  not  merely  raise  such  is- 
sues of  whether  tlie  present  generation  of 
students  are  a  group  of  unruly.  Impolite, 
spoiled  youngsters,  or  that  college  professors 
are  fuzzy-minded  theorists.  The  question  is 
much  more  fundamental.  Most  Americans 
probably  believe  that  education  is  sanitary, 
wholesome  and  reinforcing  of  traditional 
values,  but  they  have  some  uneasiness  that 
It  may  not  be  solely  any  of  these.  They  assert 
that  It  may  not  be  safe!  It  Is  all  right  they 
say  as  long  as  It  does  not  get  young  people 
peeping  or  inquiring  Into  things  they  should 
not  know  about. 

There  is  a  strong  impulse  in  everyone  to 
make  sure  that  children  remain  as  innocent 
as  possible.  We  are  fond  of  asserting  that 
"a  little  learning  Is  a  dangerous  thing,"  and 
what  we  don't  know  won't  hurt  us.  St.  Au- 
gustine said  this  as  well  as  anyon^  when  he 
advised  innocence  or  Ignorance  for  the  faith- 
ful, asserting  that  "it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  Christian  probe  Into  the  nature  of  things, 


nor  be  alarmed  lest  he  should  be  Ignorant  of 
the  force  and  number  of  the  elements;  that 
it-is  not  necessary  that  he  understand  the 
form  of  the  heavens,  the  species  of  animals, 
plants,  stones,  rivers  and  mountains.  It  is 
enough  for  him  to  know  that  the  only  cause 
of  all  created  things,  whether  heavenly  or 
earthly.  Is  the  goodness  of  .  .  .  God.  .  .  ." 
For  St.  Augustine  education  was  definitely 
not  OK.  He  probably  would  not  have  sent  his 
children  to  college  If  he  had  any.  He  knew 
that  If  the  church  fathers  wanted  the  mass 
of  humanity  to  accept  unquestlonlngly  what 
they  were  told  about  the  nature  of  things, 
they  sliould  not  let  people  get  involved  with 
education.  Those  who  are  really  serious 
about  It  are  willing  always  to  push  the  .props 
from  under  things  which  many  people  would 
wish  to  remain  stable.  We  grow  by  the  clash 
between  childhood  w-ays  and  adult  patterns 
which  age  forces  on  us.  Even  though  educa- 
tion is  by  definition  a  process  by  which  the 
truths  of  the  past  are  preserved,  it  is  also  a 
process  that  constantly  tests  asserted  truths 
to  see  If  they  really  are  that  way^.  Learning, 
though  exciting,  is  a  hazardous  process,  and 
it  is  not  for  people  who  are  afraid  of  liaviug 
their  minds  changed. 

(4)  And  why  is  mind  changing  so  difficult? 
And  so  Important?  Should  education  be  ex- 
pected to  ease  this  condition?  Such  difficulty 
is  not  always  a  matter  of  Ignorance.  It  Is  not 
always  refusals  to  hear  new  evidence.  In 
most  instances  it  Is  a  matter  of  hearing  only 
that  which  fits  an  already  committed  belief. 
But  it  is  worth  asserting  over  and  over  again 
that  it  is  not  so  difficult  for  the  Intelligent 
person  to  accept  what  experience  confronts 
him  with.  Such  persons  have  observed  too 
often  how  old  appearances  fade  before  new 
discovery.  But  there  are  some  who  are  un- 
willing to  receive  anything  which  they  dis- 
like—or which  their  prejudices  reject.  This 
suggests  why  so  many  Americans  are  racists. 
If  a  free  people  cannot  change  Its  mind  and 
action,  how  long  can  It  remain  free?  Or  how 
long  cherish  any  value  in  a  democratic  so- 
ciety? This  Is  why  the  Wategate  exposures 
have  been  so  difficult. 

It  Is  important  that  we  understand  cyni- 
cal and  Immoral  efforts  to  undermine  our 
constitutional  processes.  The  American  pub- 
lic should  comprehend  that  Watergate  is  not 
just  another  political  scandal,  but  part  of 
an  immoral  and  sinister  assault  on  consti- 
tutional government.  It  is  not  just  more 
dirty  politics.  It  Is  doubted  that  there  has 
been  such  bribing,  tailing.  Jailing,  tapping, 
harassment,  vituperation,  and  lying  In  our 
history. 

The  fact  that  so  many  of  the  Wlilte  House 
men  were  not  bent  on  personal  enrichment 
but  were  conspiring  in  a  power  grab  to  sub- 
vert our  constitutional  processes  is  not  ade- 
quately realized.  Corruption  is  no  stranger  to 
American  politics,  but  that  which  makes  this 
case  particularly  dangerous  Is  that  the  cor- 
ruption was  not  greed  but  the  subversion  of 
the  American  political  process.  The  specific 
criminal  acts,  the  knowledge  of  such  acts,  the 
cover-ups  of  the  acts,  the  fraudulent  con- 
spiracies to  conceal  them;  the  perjury;  the 
subornations  of  perjury;  the  cynical  at- 
tempts and  temptations  at  bribery,  some- 
times direct  and  sometimes  indirect;  the  use 
of  tlie  FBI,  the  CIA  and  other  secret  police; 
the  power  ploys  to  put  away  or  to  Imprison 
adversaries  and  even  friends,  to  prevent  them 
from  testifying — all  reveal  new  understand- 
ings of  the  Wlilte  House  moral  and  ethical 
boundaries.  The  frame  of  mind  of  many  of 
the  Watergate  conspirators  Is  almost  as 
alarming  as  their  deeds,  I  refer  to  their  un- 
questioning submission  to  the  presumed 
voices  of  authority.  None  of  the  actors 
bothered  to  ascertain  if  their  acts  really  had 
the  backing  of  the  White  House,  even  though 
they  knew  that  their  acts  were  Illegal. 

While  "Divinity  doth  hedge  a  king.'  it  does 
not  do  as  much  for  a  President.  That  is  a 
diflference  between  the  two  offices.  In  recent 
weeks   we   have   hear4   the   expression   "the 


sacred  office  of  the  Presidency."  In  our  Con- 
stitution there  is  no  such  thing.  He  can- 
not override  the  law.  Any  action  taken  by  the 
President  in  the  name  of  the  American  go%- 
ernment  which  will  not  bear  the  scrunity 
of  Congress  has  .no  justification  constitu- 
tionally. There  is  not  enough  understanding 
of  this.  If  authority  commits  burglary,  we 
must  not  be  willing  to  help  authority  cover 
It  up:  if  authority  prefers  lies,  we  must  not 
decry  the  news  media  for  telling  us  the  truth. 
It  was  by  sxich  means  that  the  Nazis  made 
Auschwitz  acceptable;  they  made  it  easy  to 
ignore.  The  mark  of  a  free  people  is  inquisi- 
tive surveillMice.  Any  other  course  is  the  real 
subversion  oVs&  free  society. 

Prosecution  oc^the  guilty  is  of  course  im- 
portant at  Waterfea^e,  but  it  is  not  chiefly 
so.  The  more  Important  items  are :  ( 1 )  not  to 
permit  Watergate  to  b^aken  as  mere  con- 
firmation of  a  melanchoiy.resign^lon  to  ac- 
cept it  as  more  dirty  WTonedoyg  in  Wash- 
ington; (2)  not  to  permit  me  politicians  in 
the  White  House  or  elsewhere  to  employ  the 
force  of  their  position  and  power  to  smbther 
an  awakening  of  the  national  conscience  aiid 
to  escape  the  great  retilbution  which  they 
have  earned;  ^3)  not  to  permit  them  to  force 
us  to  remain  the  intellectual  prisoners  of 
Watergate.  The  national  unity  will  remain  in 
shreds  until  we  can  find  the  way  to  correct 
the  danger  Watergate  thrust  upon  us. 

Critics  of  the  American  colleges  suggest 
that  they  should  be  converted  Into  Instru- 
ments for  direct  social  reform;  or  trans- 
formed into  continuing  experiments  on  the 
conditions  of  the  good  life;  or  changed;  Into 
supermarkets  where  educatloiral  effort  IB  de- 
termined by  consumer  preference.  Liberal 
arts  colleges  cannot  be  ordained  in  behalf 
of  a  desired  national  unity.  That  must'  flow 
Incidentally.  There  is  no  point  to  inquiries 
about  the  purposes  of  liberal  education  un- 
less there  is  confidence  in  the  worth  of  the 
tmiversity  as  a  social  institution,  and  unless 
there  is  a  preference  of  some  tj-pes  of  edu- 
cation over  others.  Indiscriminate  diversity 
will  offer  little  for  our  needs.  This  does  not 
mean  that  there  is  any  denial  of  proper  em- 
phasis on  the  concept  of  variety.  Since  peo- 
ple vary,  so  must  education.  But  at  the  same 
time  this  insight  often  has  been  debased  be- 
cause It  has  rested  on  political 'compromise. 
The  disparagement  of  Intellect  In  the  name 
of  social  reform,  existential  meaning,  or  ped- 
agogical Innovation  rests  on  the  thesis  that 
thought  is  only  a  mask  for  emotion;  that 
ideas  mvist  ,be  superimposed  on  power;  that 
books  are  only  substitutes  for  experience. 
Against  that  the  college  stance  asserts  that 
the  urge  to  know,  to  understand,  to  indulge 
curiosity  is  important  to  basic  human  Im- 
pulses; and  that  perception  of  fact  and  pat- 
tern and  the  cultivation  of  tastes,  sensibili- 
ties and  competence  are  public  treasures  as 
well  as  private  joys. 

The  transfer  to  students  of  responsibilities 
that  were  formerly  held  in  loco  parentis,  and 
the  iiew  structure  of  campus  governance  pro- 
vide ^dded  opportunities  for  moral  growth. 
Since  the  students  themselves  establish  pa- 
rental rules,  dormitory  regulations  and  cam- 
pus demeanor,  they  are  now  charged  to  pon- 
der the  elusive  character  and  requirements  of 
the  concept  of  "community."  They  must 
come  daily  to  reflect  on  what  are  the  rights 
and  burdens  of  a  citizen  in  organlied  social 
life,  for  the  college  years  are  now  marked  by 
declining  authoritarianism,  dogmatism,  and 
prejudice.  Students  will  learn  to  accommo- 
date mindless  and  imperious  wants  to  the 
requirements  of  community  existence.  The 
ethos  of  campus  democracy  will  requirefan 
equality  of  concern  for  all  constituencies. 

The  University  as  an  Institution  lias  no 
partisan  ethical  message  excepting  only  it? 
fidelity  to  the  values  of  freedom  without 
which  scholarship  cannot  prosper.  It  assumes 
endless  competition.  But  like  the  metaphor 
of  the  marketplace  applying  to  ideas  and 
values.  It  expects  no  final  victors.  Tlie  intel- 
lectual   equivalent    of   monopoly   is   totnll- 
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tarlanlsm;  both  destroy  the  posslblUtv  of 
.  choice.  Since  all  provisional  commitments 
must  compete  with  the  heriy>ge  of  tl.e  past 
and  the  still  iinimagined  formulations  of  the 
future,  it  would  be  presumptuous  aiul 
arrogant  to  "settle"  questions,  to  arrive  at 
"ultimate"  solutions,  to  dispose  of  issues,  in 
ways  which  pre-empt  the  intellectual  pre- 
rogatives of  future  generations.  If  the  his- 
tory of  Ideas  Is  likewise  the  history  of  error, 
it  is  always  conceivable  that  today's  law  Is 
tomorrow's  folly.  Only  one  who  .sees  all.  like 
Janus,  could  tell  us  the  Judgment  of  history 
while  it  is  yet  unknown. 

"Ladles  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Gradua.tlng 
Classes:  "i'our  Alma  Mater  has  sought  to 
direct  your  attention  both  to  social  and  to 
individual  goals.  Her  success  may  be 
measured  in  part  by  how  closely  and  in 
what  ways  they  are  aligned.  'Vou  possessing 
personal  Integrity,  breadth  and  depth  of 
learning,  civility,  compas.sion,  and  commit- 
ment to  democratic  values  and  Justice, 
simultaneously  honor  the  educational  goals 
of  a  university,  and  the  broadAr  purposes  of 
society. 

"Ours  now  has  become  a  dangerously 
fragmented  society.  The  personal  qualities 
of  leaders  In  American  government,  com- 
merce and  Industry,  and  the  professions  are 
a  legitimate  source  of  general  concern.  The 
belief  and  actions  of  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  persons  in  our  .society  exert  an  in- 
tluence  beyond  their  number.  The  deciiiioiis 
that  shape  men's  lives  are  Increa.singly  made 
in  secret  chambers,  and  those  decisions  are 
moved  by  special  knowledge  which  is  with- 
held from  the  ordhiary  citizen. 

"Your  Alma  Mater  expects  you  to  be  tise- 
ful  to  your  time.  From  our  present  difficul- 
ties, you  will  attempt  to  establish  a  new- 
unity  of  the  people,  one  demanding  not  only 
more  integrity  in  government,  but  also  more 
candor.  The  young  people  In  this  nation 
have  earnestly  sought  to  speak  to  our  cul- 
ture about  public  deceit,  only  to  be  clubbed 
and  decried  as  knuckleheads  or  idealists.  They 
may  be  listened  to  now  with  more  respect. 
You  are  needed  1ji  determined  efforts  to 
eliminate  corruption  in  politics  «nd  to 
strengthen  ethics  in  government. 

"Our  public  happiness  now  rests,  in  part, 
upon  the  reality  of  national  power  being 
exercised  responsibility;  that  it  will  be  uni- 
formly  restrained:  and  that  it  will  be  con- 
trolled by  civilized  values — values  which 
were  learned  first  in  the  academy— yes,  in 
the  academies  everywhere.  May  God  be  with 
you." 


THE  FINAL  RITES  OF  HARRY  S  TRU- 
MAN: A  BROTHER  BY  ADOP- 
TION—COMPANION  BY   CHOICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  fMr.  Maz- 
zoLi  I .  -  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Randall  )   is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Siieaker.  as  I  have 
recently  observed  on  this  floor,  the 
spring  1973  Issue  of  the  Freemason,  of- 
ficial publication  of  Grand  Lod?e  A.F.  & 
A.M.  of  Missoiu-i.  contain"!  a  wealth  of 
detailed  information,  not  only  about  the 
longtime  service  of  President  Tiuman 
to  his  masonic  fratei-nity.  but  also  an 
account  of  the  elaborate  plans  which  had 
been  carefully  and  painstakingly  made 
for  the  funeral  of  a  President. 

In  the  publication  referred  to.  tliere 
appears  an  article  which  reveals  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Truman  had  personally  re- 
quested a  masonic  service  as  well  as  a 
leUgious  service  at  his  funeral. 

Of  the  six  close  friends  who  re.sided 
in  the  Kansas  City  area  previously 
named  to  assist  in  overseeing  the  plans 
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for  the  funeral,  only  Brother  H.  Roe 
Bartle,  former  mayor  of  Kansas  City 
survived. 

It  was  my  high  honor,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Randall,  to  be  admitted  to  the 
small  but  beautiful  Truman  auditorium 
on  the  afternoon  of  December  28,  1972, 
for  the  final  rites. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Truman  ma- 
sonic service,  consisting  of  a  funeral  ora- 
tion presented  by  most  worshipful 
brother  W.  Hugh  McLaughlin,  the  grand 
master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Missouri. 
I  distinctly  recall  Mayor  Bartle,  the  only 
survivor  of  the  group  of  six  leaning  for- 
ward and  wliispering  to  Governor — and 
brother — Warren  E.  Hearnes,  saying : 

It  makes  you  proud  that  you  are  a  mason 
and  can  really  share  In  this  moment. 

I  read  into  the  Record  at  tliis  time  an 
account  of  those  final  rites  as  it  appears 
at  page  50  of  the  Freemason  for  Spring 
1973  as  follows : 
The    Final   Ritfs   of    H.\prv    S   Truman:    A 

Brother     by     Adoption — Companion     by 

Choice 

The  detaUs  of  President  Truman's  funeral 
had  been  planned  many  years  in  advance.  He 
had  requested  a  Masonic  service  as  well  as  re- 
ligious. Six  close  friends  in  the  Kansas  City 
area  had  been  named  to  assist  in  o\erseeiug 
the  plans.  Only  Bro.  H.  Roe  Bartle,  former 
mayor  of  Kansas  City,  survived.  While  not 
in  the  best  of  health.  Brother  Bartle  shared 
ar  :  worked  closely  with  the  Truman  family 
and  the  military  in  carrying  out  the  former 
President's  requests. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  MLssourl  was  offi- 
cially represented  by  Grand  Master  W.  Hugh 
McLaughlin.  He  was  accompanied  by  Deputy 
Grand  Master  Walter  L.  Walker  and  Past 
Grand  Master  Martin  B.  .nickin.son. 

The  Masonic  portion  of  the  service  on  De- 
cember 28,  1972  was  presented  by  M.  W. 
Brother  McLaughlin  and  was  delivered  from 
the  stage  of  the  small  auditorium  in  the 
beautiful  Truman  Library  and  Museum  In 
Independence.  The  services  were  broadcast 
and  telecast  nationally  and  internationally 
reaching  millions  and  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  world.  Many  of  them  had 
been  touched  and  uplifted  by  the  spirit  of 
brotherly  love  exemplified  in  both  the  public 
and  private  life  of  Missouri's  most  distin- 
guished native  son  and  lifelong  re.sident. 

BARTLE    COMMENT 

Brother  Bartle.  Grand  Orator  of  Missouri 
in  1954-55  and  an  Intimate  friend  of  Tru- 
man's for  nearly  40  years.  Joined  with  thou- 
sands and  perhaps  millions  of  other  Free- 
masons in  expres.^lng  unstinting  praise  of 
the  presentation  made  by  M.  W.  Brother  Mc- 
Laughlin. 

"It  was  superb,  eloquent  In  Its  simplicity, 
dignified.  He  captured  the  true  spirit  and 
meaning  of  the  fraternity.  I  have  never  felt 
as  proud  of  being  a  member  of  the  masonic 
fraternity  as  I  did  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
grand  master's  remarks."  said  Bartle.  "I 
leaned  forward  and  tapped  Gov.  (and  Bro. 
V/arren  E.)  Hearnes  on  the  shoulder  and  I 
told  him  'that  was  a  magnificent  presenta- 
tion. It  makes  you  proud  that  you  are  a 
mpson  and  can  really  share  in  the  moment.'  " 

^      M'LAUCHLIN 

M.W.  Broilier  McLaughlin  prepared  the 
ma.sonic'  service  under  a  great  deal  of  pres- 
sure. The  masonic  portion  of  the  service  was 
first  "off  "  and  then  "on,"  and  "off  and  on  ' 
ogaia  before  it  was  finally  confirmed  the  day 
before  the  service.  Finally,  the  grand  mas- 
ter was  told  he  would  have  only  five  minutes 
and  that  the  limitation  on  time  must  be 
strictly  observed.  The  grand  master  tailored 
the  service  for  the  time  allotted,  writing  and 
rewrltlne.  His  work  soeaka  for  Itself. 


June  11,  1973 

REGARDING  HOUSE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  157.  AND  OTHERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  teAipore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Treen),  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing I  had  the  opportunity  to  testify  be- 
fore the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  157,  and  others.  This  resolu- 
tion which  I  introduced,  with  54  cospon- 
sors.  expresses  a  national  policy  with 
respect  to  support  of  the  U.S.  fishin" 
industi-y  and  it  reads  as  foUows: 

Whereas  the  position  of  the  United  States 
in  world  fisheries  has  declined  from  first  to 
seventh  place  among  the  major  fishing  na- 
tions; 

Whereas  there  has  been  a  continuing  de- 
cline in  domestic  production  of  food  fish  and 
shellfish  for  the  last  five  years: 

Whereas  our  domestic  fishing  fieet  in  many 
areas  has  become  obsolete  and  inefficient; 

Whereas  Intensive  foreign  fishing  along 
our  coasts  has  brought  about  declines  in 
stocks  of  a  number  of  species  with  resulting 
economic  hardship  to  local  domestic  fisher- 
men dependent  upon  such  stocks; 

Whereas  assistance  to  fishermen  Is  very 
limited  as  contrasted  to  Federal  aid  to  in- 
dustrial, commercial,  a^id  agricultural  in- 
terests; 

Whereas  United  States  fishermen  cannot 
successfully  compete  against  Imported  fish 
products  In  the  market  becau.se  a  number  of 
foreign  fishing  countries  subsidize  their  fish- 
ing Industry  to  a  greater  extent; 

Whereas  some  60  per  centum  of  the  sea- 
food requirements  of  the  United  States  Is 
being  supplied  by  Imports: 

Whereas  the  United  States  fisheries  and 
fishing  Industry  Is  a  valuable  natural  re- 
.source  supplying  employment  and  income  to 
thousands  of  people  In  all  of  our  coastal 
States: 

Whereas  our  fisheries  are  beset  with  almost 
unsurmountable  production  and  economic 
problems:  and 

Whereas  certain  of  our  coastal  stocks  of 
fish  are  being  decimated  by  foreign  fishing 
fleets:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representative!, 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  pollcv 
of  the  Congress  that  our  fishing  Industry  te 
afforded  all  support  necessary  to  "have  it 
strengthened,  and  all  steps  be  taken  to  pro- 
vide adequate  protection  for  our  coastal  fish- 
eries against  excessive  foreign  fishing. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  also  recognizes,  en- 
courages, and  Intends  to  support  the  kev 
rebponslbilities  of  the  several  States  for  con- 
servation and  scientific  management  of  fish- 
eries resources  within  United  States  terri- 
torial waters;  and  in  this  context  the 
Congress  particularly  commends  Pedeml  pro- 
grams designed  to  improve  coordinated  pro- 
tection, enhancement,  and  scientific  man- 
agement of  all  United  States  fisheries,  boch 
coastal  and  distant,  including  presently  suc- 
ce.ssfiil  Federal  aid  programs  under  the" Com- 
mercial Fisheries  Research  and  Development 
Act  of  1964.  and  the  newly  developing  Fed- 
eral-State  fisheries   management    programs. 

ItST    OF    COSPONSORS 

Mr.  Teen.  Mr.  Blackburn.  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr. 
Burgener,  Mr.  Casey  of  Texas,  Mr.  Cohen, 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Dellenback, 
Mr.  Derwlnski.  Mr.  Downing,  Mr.  Drluan, 
Mr.  Fisher.  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Huber,  Mr. 
Ketchum.  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Rarlck,  Mr. 
Sikes.  Mr.  Waggonner,  Mr.  Whltehurst,  Mr. 
Won  Pat.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Anderson 
of  California.  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Burke  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Cronln,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 
du  Pont,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Fu- 
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*      Human  food 

Tolal' 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

dollars 

pounds 

dollats 

1968 

2.347 

468 

4. 160 

497 

1969 

2.321 

492 

4.337 

527 

1970 

2,537 

.565 

4,917 

613 

1971. 

2.400 

595 

4.969 

643 

1972 

2,310 

-658 

4,710 

-704 

qua,  Mr.  Grover,  Mr.  Gunter,  Mr.  Haley,  Mrs.  Catch   of   fish,   crustaceans,    mollusks,    and 

Holt,  Mr,  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Kemp,  other  aquatic  plants  and  animals — 1971 

Mr.  kyros,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  a  In  million  of  pounds  (live  weight) 

Mr.  Matsunaga,   Mr.   Moakley,   Mr.   Murphy      i     Peru.     23,394 

of  New  York,  Mr.  Passman,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.     2.  Japan 21,815 

Podell,    Mr.    Sarasin,    Mr.    Stubblefield,    Mr,     3    u.S.S.R     16, 175 

Studds,  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr.  Teague  of  California,     4.'  Mainland   Chinalll"" 15,168 

Mr.  VVyatt  and  Mr.  Young  of  South  Carolina.     5   Norway. 6,  779 

I  was  very  pleased  with  the  support     6.  United  States 6,100 

I  received  from  my  colleagues  on  the  b.  in  value— millions  of  dollars 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit-     1.  Japan $2,708 

tee  when  I  testified  and  I  am  optimistic     "   Mainland  China . . 1.955 

about  the  adoption  of  the  resolution.  3.  u^ss.^i i,480 

For  the  over  50  colleagues  who  sup-  5;  united's'trt"er:'::::::::::M:::::    643 

ported  me  on  this  resolution  I  am  at- 
taching my  statement  so  that  they  may        l»  addition  to  our  decline  m  the  rap.kmg 
y,avi'  thp  nnnortnnitv  to  read  it'  °^  woT\<i  fisheries,  there  has  also  been  a  con- 

have  tne  opportunity  to  leaa  il  tlnuing  decline  in  the  domestic  production 

STATEMENT  BY  CONGRESSMAN  David  C.  Treen      ^^  ^^^  fj^j^  ^^^  shellfish  in  tcrms  of  volume. 
(Regarding  H.  Con.  Res.  157,  et  al;  to  express 

a  national  policy  with  respect  to  support  U.S.  LANDINGS  OF  FISH  AND  SHELLFISH 

of  the  U.S.  fishing  Industry) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee— The  subject  before  you  this 
morning  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant issues  facing  the  American  fishing  In- 
dustry today,  but  It  is  also  an  issue  which 
will  have  much  Impact  on  the  future  of  our 
nation  'as  a  whole.  As  such,  the  need  for  a 
healthy  and  vital  United  States  commercial 
fishing  Industry  must  concern  each  and 
everyone  of  us. 

As  a  member  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  I  have  become  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  great  potential  of  our 
American  commercial  fishing  industry — and 
of  the  inadequate  attention  which  govern- 
ment has  paid  to  developing  that  potential. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believes  that 
every  worthwhile  cause  must  have  a  lot  of  the 
taxpayer's  dollars  thrown  at  It,  and  I  have 
observed  with  dismay  the  tendency  of  some 
industries  to  pay  more  attention  to  procur- 
ing Federal  support  than  to  running  com- 
petitive enterprises.  I  do  feel,  however,  that 
when  a  domestic  Industry  has  legitimate 
interests  which  may  be  affected  by  nego- 
tiations between  the  United  States  and 
other  governments,  those  interests  ought  to 
be  protected.  American  citizens  engaged  in 
international  commerce  have  a  right  to  look 
to  their  Government  to  mitigate  the  adverse 
effects  of  actions  by  other  nations. 

Equally,  there  are  domestic  problems,  re- 
search and  development  for  example,  con- 
fronting our  fishermen  and  states  which  de- 
mand regional,  or  national  solutions.  And  I 
believe  the  Federal  Government  can  be  in- 
strumental in  helping  the  states  to  coordi- 
nate programs  designed  to  encourage  a  strong 
fishing  industry. 

We  have  known  for  some  time  the  almost 
unlimited  possibilities  offered  by  the  sea  as 
a  source  of  food  for  the  world's  growing  pop- 
ulation. It  has  been  estimated  that  the  pres- 
ent annual  world  catch,  which  has  doubled 
in  the  last  10  years,  could  be  trebled  again 
without  depleting  future  world  resources. 

What  is  lacking  Is  the  technology  and  the 
industrial  muscle  to  realize  the  full  potential 
of  these  resources.  Where  technological  ad- 
vances have  been  made,  it  has  frequently  re- 
sulted from  the  efforts  and  the  scientific  ex- 
pertise of  Americans.  But  all  too  frequently  it 
has  been  the  commercial  fisheries  of  other 
nations — Peru,  Japan,  the  Soviet  Union, 
Mainland  China  and  others — who  have  capi- 
talized on  the  American  discoveries,  with  the 
enthusiastic  and  magnificent  backing  of  their 
V  governments.  Meanwhile  the  United  States 
J^  has  dropped  to  sixth  in  worldwide  produc- 
tion of  fish  products,  yet  our  consumption 
has  increased  along  with  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit. 

In  1971,  the  United  States  catch  of  Fish, 
Crustaceans,  Mollusks,  and  other  Aquatic 
Plants  and  Animals  ranked  a  poor  sixth  in 
millions  of  founds  of  live  weight.  In  terms 
of  Dollar  Value  our  country  ranks  an  equally 
poor  fifth. 


'  Total  includes  landings  for  human  consumption  and  for 
industrial  products  (processed  into  meal,  oil,  fisli,  solubles, 
shell  products,  bail,  and  animal  food) 

-  Although  these  figures  represent  a  record  value  in  dollar 
columns,  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  number  of  pounds 
landed. 

If  these  figures  seem  startling  to  you  there 
is  little  Immediate  amelioration  to  the  prob- 
lem in  sight.  According  to  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration's  re- 
port entitled  "Need  to  Establish  Priorities 
and  Criteria  for  Managing  Assistance  Pro- 
grains  for  U.S.  Fishing-Vessel  Operators," 
about  60 '"^  of  the  vessels  In  the  U.S.  com- 
mercial fishing  fleet  are  more  than  16  years 
old,  and  27  ">  have  been  In  service  for  more 
than  26  years.  With  the  substantial  advances 
m  fishing  technology  in  recent  years  many 
of  the  vessels  are  considered  economically,  if 
not  physically,  obsolete. 

The  Marine  Resources  Panel  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Marine  Science.  Engineering  and 
Resources  further  reported  that: 

".  .  .  the  U.S.  fishing  fleet  lagged  behind 
competitive  foreign  fleets  in  vessel  design, 
fishing  gear,  fish  detection  equipment,  pro- 
pulsion systems,  and  harvesting  methods. 
This  lag  is  made  more  serious  by  the  fact 
that  U.S.  fishermen  are  in  constant  competi- 
tion with  foreign  fishermen  at  fishing 
grounds  where  U.S.  vessels  had  operated  ex- 
clusively In  the  past  and  for  markets  In  the 
United  States." 

The  report  continues: 

".  .  .  even  though  the  world  catch  has 
more  than  tripled  in  volume  and  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  In  the  U.S.  has  Increased  over 
50  t;  ,  the  U.S.  fleet's  fish  catch  has  remained 
generally  stable  since  1945.  Also  from  1945 
to  1970  fish  utilization  In  the  US.  more 
than  doubled.  This  increasing  demand  was 
met  by  imports  which  rose  over  824  percent 
since  1945  and  which  accounted  for  nearly 
60  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  fish  supply  in 
1970." 

Gentlemen,  the  United  States'  fishing  in- 
dustry is  one  of  our  natiojjJrf  most  valuable 
resources.  In  my  own  stj(ie  of  Louisiana,  for 
example,  the  fishing  industry  Is  not  only  an 
Integral  part  of  the  economy,  but  It  is  also 
clearly  tied  to  the  culture  and  history  of  the 
stat^The  waters  of  the  Louisiana  coast  have 
achieved  the  recognition  of  producing  some 
of  the  greatest  shrimp  breeding  in  the  world. 
In  1969  Louisiana  was  the  first  state  In  the 
history  of  the  nation  to  produce  more  than 
one  billion  pounds  of  fishing  products.  In 
1971  Louisiana  led  all  the  states  In  volume 


of  landings  with  1.071  million  pounds,  fol- 
lowed by  Virginia  664  million  pounds,  Cali- 
fornia 640  million  pounds,  and  Alaska  390 
million  pounds. 

I  believe  strongly  In  the  concept  of  home 
rule  and  I  oppose  t)^  trend  toward  a  strong 
centralized  government  in  Washington.  And 
Indeed,  our  fishing  Industry  has  operated 
with  an  absolute  minimum  of  federal  as- 
sistance in  the  past.  However,  the  problems 
confronting  the  fishing  industry  today  de- 
mand what  we,  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  give 
formal  recognition  to  the  fact  that  thLs  na- 
tion wants  and  needs  a  healthy  commercial 
fishing  industry.  And  it  is  this  recognition 
we  will  give  our  fisheries  If  this  resolution  is 
adopted. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  approach  problems  of 
the  magnitude  I  ^have  discussed  on  a  piece- 
meal, catch-ast<*tch-can  basts.  I  believe  we 
need  more  than  an' aspirin,  or  band-aid  ap- 
proach to  help  the  industry.  What  we  need 
is  a  unified  approach  to  meet  the  problems 
of  the  industry.  In  short,  we  need  a  policy 
of  national  scope. 

I  think  the  importance  of  this  resolution 
is  illustrated  by  the  wide  variety  of  support 
the  resolution  has  received — from  environ- 
mentalists, from  the  AFL-CIO  Maritime  De- 
partment, from  state  governments — Maine  to 
California — from  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  and  most  im- 
portantly from  those  who  derive  their  liveli- 
hood from  the  fishing  Industry  Itself. 

The  Atlantic  State  Marine  Fisheries  Com- 
mission, the  Gulf  States  Marine  Fisheries 
Commission  and  the  Pacific  Marine  Fisheries 
Commission,  whose  membership  represents 
nearly  every  state  with  a^gea  boundary,  also 
fully  support  this  resolution.  It  Is  with  the 
help  of  these  associations  that  we  can  reach 
out  to  all  segments  of  the  Industry  to  de- 
termine what  needs  to  be  done  to  bring 
about  the  healthy  revitalizaiion  the  Indus- 
try needs. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  resolution 
does  not  supplant  legislation  which  other 
Congressmen  have  Introduced  and  will  be 
introducing  to  address  more  specific  prob- 
lems: nor  does  it  endorse  a  hand-out  approach 
to  this  or  any  other  industry.  It  does,  how- 
ever, formally  establish  a  national  policy  in 
favor  of  a  strong  fishing  industry.  This  will 
raise  to  the  level  of  official  policy  that  which 
has  always  been  in  line  with  the  national  In- 
terest; the  recognition  of  our  corAnercial 
fisheries  as  an  indispensable  national  re- 
source, which  can  play  a  key  role  In  solving 
international  economic  problems,  and  those 
Just  Interests  must  be  a  factor  in  our  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policies. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  point  to  the  wide 
bipartisan  Coiigressional  support  this  reso- 
lution has  received.  Senator  Eastland's  S.  Con. 
Res.  has  44  Senate  sponsors.  On  the  House 
side,  this  resolution  has  54  sponsors  (16  of 
whom  are  members  of  our  own  Merchant 
Marine  and  Flsheries\ Committee)  from  22 
states,  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Thus 
98  members  have  indicated  their  support  for 
this  resolution  with  their  sponsorship. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  distinguished 
members  of  this  subcommittee  for  their  in- 
terest and  will  try  to  answer  any  questions 
you  may  have  concerning  this  resolution. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  TOOL  FOR  THE 
DISTRICT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  7 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  Dis- 
ti-ict  of  Columbia  to  enter  into  the  Inter- 
state Compact  for  the  Supervision  of 
Parolees  and  Probationers.  Since  the  in- 
ception of  the  District  of  Columbia  Crime 
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Act.  majoi"  crimes  in  our  Nation's  Cap- 
ital have  been  cut  in  half  while  rates  con- 
tinued to  climb  in  most  areas  of  the 
country.  The  enactment  of  this  bill  will 
;>rovide  an  important  law  enforcement 
iool  which  will  enable  th?  District  of 
Columbia  to  cooperate  with  surrounding 
jurisdictions. 

For  decades  law  enforcement  and  cor- 
rectional agencies  throughout  the  coun- 
try have  been  concerned  with  interstate 
crime.  In  1934.  Congre.ss  passed  the 
Crime  Control  Consent  Act.  This  act  per- 
mitted two  or  more  States  to  enter  into 
agreements  or  compacts  for  cooperative 
effort  and  mutual  assistance  in  the  pre- 
\ention  of  crime,  and  for  other  purposes. 
In  September  1937.  25  States  joined  to- 
gether and  drafted  a  uniform  law  de- 
signed to  strengthen  law  enforcement. 
The  Interstate  Compact  for  the  Super- 
vision of  Parolees  and  Probationers  has 
today  been  approved  by  all  50  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Interstate  Parole  and 
Probation  Compact  is  the  first  formal 
interstate  agreement  to  have  been  rati- 
fied imifornoly  throughout  the  Nation. 

This  compact  enables  the  States  to  act 
as  each  other  s  agents  in  the  supervision 
of  peisons  on  probation  or  parole,  and 
provides  an  efficient  method  for  permit- 
ting such  per.sons  to  leave  one  '^^tatc  and 
take  up  residence  in  another.  The  orig- 
inal State  is  kept  well  informed  of  each 
individuars  progress  and  whereabouts  by 
*the  receiving  State.  Tlie  compact  also 
provides  for  the  return  of  serious  viola- 
tors to  court  or  prison  without  expen.s^ive 
and  time  consumin-  extradition  pro- 
ceedings. Thus,  a  parolee  or  probationer 
can  be  sent  to  another  State  with  the 
a.ssiuance  that  he  Vvill  be  adequately 
supervised  there. 

The  Interstate  Parole  and  Probation 
Compact  gives  the  probationer  and  pa- 
rolee better  opportunities  for  afljust- 
ment.  with  full  protection  to  society. 
However,  certain  ba.sic  criteria  are  in- 
volved. In  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
the  probationer  or  parolee  should  be  a 
resident  of  the  receivmg  Slate,  or  should 
have  family  ties  in  that  State,  or  should 
be  able  to  obtain  legitimate  employment. 
J  While  tliese  criteria  arc  basic,  transfer  of 
.•^Upervision  from  State  to  State  may  be 
obtained  for  other  reasons  throur^h  mu- 
tual agreement  of  the  compacting  States. 
One  of  the  essential  ingredients  of  the 
compact  is  the  agreement  by  the  Slate 
to  e.xercise  the  same  care  and  treatment 
•  or  incoming  individuals  as  it  proVides 
for  its  own  prob.itioners  and  parolees. 

Prior  to  the  adopMon  of  the  Interstate 
Parole  and  Probation  Compact,  only  very 
incomplete  probation  and  parole  statis- 
tics were  available.  Figures  on  the  hiter- 
state  movement  of  these  per.sons  are  now 
comi)iled  «rti  an  annual  ba.sis  by  the 
Council  of  State  Governments.  Such 
statistics  are  .still  .somewhat  incomplete. 
However,  statistical  reports  prepared  by 
Ihe  council  within  recent  years  sliow  that 
more  than  15,000  adult  cases  annurilly  are 
handled  under  the  compact  by  all  signa- 
•  tory  States.  This  in  itself,  is  proof  that 
the  compact  ha.s  focu.sed  attention  on 
the  desirability  of  maintainini;  crime  con- 
trol. 


Crime  problems  tran.scend  State 
boundaries.  A  giant  step  forward  was 
taken  by  the  States  when  they  adopted 
the  Interstate  Parole  and  Probation 
Compact.  From  its  inception  in  1937,  the 
compact  has  established  an  impressive 
record.  It  has  demonstrated  its  worth 
and  effectiveness  in  dealing  with  com- 
mon probation  and  parole  problems  on 
a  nationwide  basis.  Its  provisions  have 
helped  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  render  the  service  which  in 
expected  of  them  by  the  public. 


SHOCKING  DEVELOPMENTS 
IN  THE  FPC 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  <Mr.  Vanik>  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
v.as  shocked  to  read  a  report  in  the 
Washington  newspapers  that  an  official 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  or- 
dered the  destruction  of  records  which 
purported  to-,  dociunent  a  nationwide 
shortage  of  natural  gas.  Less  than  2 
weeks  ago.  the  Commission,  citing  a  crit- 
ical drop  in  reserves,  approved  an  in- 
crease of  73  percent  in  the  wellhead  price 
of  natural  gas  produc  ed  by  thr^ag  firm.s — 
Texaco.  Tenneco.  and  Beko  Petroleum. 
Thc-^e  increases  will  be  passed  on  di- 
rectly to  the  consumer  in  higher  costs. 

Such  blatant  tampering  with  public 
d.ocuments  represents  an  outrageous 
fraud  on  the  American  consumer.  An  Im- 
mc(iiale  investigation  should  be  launch- 
ed to  determine  who  v.  as  re.sponsible  for 
this  repreliensible  act. 

Unfortimately.  this  incident  is  not  iso- 
lated. The  entire  drift  of  Commission 
activity  in  the  last  4  years  has  been  to 
nr^rlect  increasingly  the  interests  of  the 
American  consumer.  The  Commission  is 
p;jl)Uhii,ed  now  by  "industry  men" — offi- 
cials wiio  are  sympathetic  to  industry 
and  seem  to  believe  that  what  is  best  for 
bi?  oil  is  best  for  the  Nation  as  well. 

For  this  reason,  the  nomination  of 
Robert  Morris  to  the  FPC  is  a  particular 
disappointment.  As  I  tc--tifiPd  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Conuniltee,  Mr.  Mor- 
lis"  nomination  v.ould  only  serve  to  in- 
sure complete  and  total  industry  dom- 
iUiiUce  of  the  Commission.  Mr.  Morris 
is  a  lawyer  from  Kan  Franci-sco  who;e 
clients  have  included  Standard  Oil  of 
Cnlifcrnia.  What  is  disfippointing  about 
his  nominal  inn  is  the  total  exclurion  on 
tlie  CommiNsion  of  i-ny  representative 
of  the  consumtr.  Bec.iuse  of  this  exclu- 
.'ion,  the  Commi.-sion  lias  become  mere- 
ly a  soundbox  for  petroleum  inteiests. 
The  destruction  of  public  records  only 
reinforces  the  necessity  to  appoint  at 
this  time  one  indi\'idual  unciuestionably 
committed  to  pre.serviny  and  i)roaioting 
ihe  pubHc  interest. 

The  role  of  the  Connni-ssion  in  oiu  pies- 
ent  ei'.er^y  mess  is  critical.  Our  root 
problem  lias  been  tlie  shortage  of  natural 
gas.  La.=t  winter,  v^hen  gas  became  more 
prevalent  utilities  and  industries  began 
to  shift  to  oil  as  an  alternative  fuel.  The 
txcc.ssi\e  demand  for  oil  triggered  the 
shorta-e    of    fuel    cil.    As    the    refiners 


strained  late  into  the  winter  to  meet  this 
demand,  they  neglected  to  build  up  their 
gasoline  stocks.  So  now  we  are  facing 
spot  gasoline  shortages  which  may 
spread  to  nationwide  rationmg. 

The  vital  question  is  whether  or  nol 
the  natural  gas  shortage  is  real.  The  pro- 
ducers claim  that  government  regulation 
has  discouraged  the  exploration  for  nev, 
gas.  Tliey  maintaiir  that  regulation  only 
hinders  production  and  reduces  supplies. 

Tliis  argument  is  reasonable  only  on 
the  a.s.sumption  that  the  market  is  com 
petitive.  In  this  industry  there  i&ampl^ 
evidence  that  the  market  is  not  free — 
that  it  is  controlled  by  a  small  numbei- 
of  large  firms.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  there  is  growing  dissension  within 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  staff  on 
the  direction  of  recent*  Commission  de- 
cisions. The  power  of  monopoly  is  the 
power  to  control  supply.  If  the  suppl- 
shortage  is  merely  a  manifestation  o;' 
monopoly  power,  the  only  ones  to  suffe! 
will  be  the  consumer.  With  no  rcsliaini 
on  the  level  of  prices,  the  consumer  will 
be  bilked  of  billions  of  dollars  each  year 
in  higher  gas  prices. 

Accurate  information  on  reserve  levels 
is  absolutely  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  rational  policy  of  regulation. 
Up  to  now  the  Commission  4ias  relied  on 
unsubstantiated  claims  of  the  America'.) 
Gas  A.ssociation  and  secret  reports  filed 
by  producers.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Commi.ssion  to  verify  the  accuracy  of 
these  reports,  but  iji  has  refused  to  ful- 
fill this  responsibility.  In  doing  so  it  ha. 
trampled  the  public  trust. 

The  destruction  of  public  document.^ 
has  dealt  a  crippling  blow  to  public  con- 
fidence. The  Commission  can  work  to 
restore  confidence  only  by  making  a  fui! 
and  complete  disclosure  of  reserve  sta- 
tistics, indicating  how  they  have  been 
gathered  and  the  criteria  for  evaluation 
It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  the  lies  and 
distortions  that  have  plagued  the  recent 
history  of  the  FPC's  mission.  I  call  on 
Chairman  Nassikas  to  cooperate  full- 
with  the  Congress  in  attempting  to  clear 
the  air.  The  response  of  the  Commis.sion 
to  its  lawful  responsibilities  to  protect  Ih; 
consumer  is  only  as  adequate  as  the  Com- 
missioners decide.  It  is  time  Congre."^- 
and  the  Commission  fully  realize  thet^ 
re.'-.ponsibihties.  We  must  prevent  an. 
further  degradation  of  the  Commission 
At  the  same  time  the  public  trust  mus' 
bo  restored  by  the  publication  of  fact> 
relating  to  prodtiction  and  reserves  s.i 
that  the  American  people  can  proceed  to 
understand  and  to  solve  our  ener<?- 
problems. 

THE  DETERIORATING  SITU  ATION 
IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  ;• 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
ni;:n  from  Indiana  «Mr.  Hamilton'  i- 
recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Uv 
Middle  Ea^t  appears  on  the  brink  of  mor? 
host.iljties;!'I  rise  net  as^^an  alarmi.st  bu^ 
to  urge  imd  encourage  om*  Go\ernmen'. 
to  try  in  the  next  several  weeks  to  defus.- 
liie  Middle  Ea-t  "powder  keg"  and  give 
peace  prospects  .some  of  the  momentum 
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they  had  2  years  ago,  but  have  been  los- 
iiig  steadily  in  the  last  few  months.  This 
is  not  time  for  inaction  or  for  waiting  for 
ethers  to  act. 

In  addition  to  the  grave  situation  in 
Lebanon,  there  are  signs  that  Egypt, 
frustrated  by  the  no-war,  no-peace  stale- 
mate, may  undertake  some  military  ac- 
tion in  Sinai  in  the  near  future.  Whether 
the  breaking  of  the  c3ase-fii-e  and  the 
resumption  of  hostihties  between  Egjrpt 
and  Israel  will  be  accompanied  by  any 
Libyan,  Syrian,  or  Iraqi  participation  or 
the  cutting  off  or  reduction  of  oil  produc- 
tion by  some  or  all  of  the  oil-rich  states 
can  only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture  today. 
But  they  remain  real  possibilities  wliich 
vv-e  all  should  seek  to  avoid.  The  recent 
trip  to  the  Arabian  peninsula  by  an 
Egyptian  military  leader  comes  at  a  time 
of  increased  Egyptian  efforts  to  coordi- 
nate Arab  policies  in  the  event  of  re- 
newed hostilities  and  at  a  time  of  explicit 
Saudi  Arabian  warnings  that  in  the  event 
of  any  armed  conflict  its  options  may  be 
severely  reduced  and  it  may  not  be  able 
to  meet  Western  or  American,  fuel  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  threats  should  not 
be  dismissed  lightly.  The  Egyptian  Gov- 
eriunent  may  well  be  aware  that  more 
destruction  and  more  defeats  will  be  suf- 
fered in  renewed  hostilities  with  Israel 
and  that  the  Government  itself  might  be 
weakened  or  toppled.  But  the  Egyptians 
seem  to  hold  the  behef  that  renewed 
fighting  may  also  force  new  and,  from 
their  viewpoint,  more  favorable  diplo- 
matic efforts  by  the  great  powers.  Even 
the  certain  failure  of  an  apparently 
desperate  military  venture  may  not  dis- 
suade the  Egyptians  from  resort  to  the 
military  option.^ 

For  the  United  States,  the  year  1973 
may  be  the  "Year  of  Europe,"  but  it 
might  be  well  to  think  also  in  terms  of 
new,  imaginative  and  vigorous  diplo- 
matic efforts  in  the  Middle  East  this  year. 
If  the  interim  settlement  idea  we  have 
proposed  is  now  dead  and  the  Rogers 
plan  proposed  in  December  1969  no 
longer  viable  in  its  stated  form,  perhaps 
the  United  States  should  suggest  other 
lines  for  the  parties  to  reach  some  ac- 
commodation and  thereby  avoid  further 
conflict. 

Two  such  lines  might  be  worth  pursu- 
ing: 

First,  we  might  try  to  develop  a  phased 
settlement  approach  rather  than  the  in- 
terim settlement  idea.  Such  a  time-re- 
lated, phased-vfithdrawal  peace  plan  be- 
tween Israel  and  Egypt,  for  example, 
might  involve  a  concession  by  Israel  to 
return  Sinai  to  Egyptian  sovereignty  the 
moment  Egypt  signs  a  formal  peace  with 
it.  Israel  would  then  proceed  to  withdraw 
by  stages  that  would  go  hand  in  hand 
with  a  defined  progression  from  formal 
peace  to  normal  neighborly  relations  and 
be  contingent  upon  such  a  progression. 
Such  concepts  could  help  build  peace, 
step  by  step,  might  be  self -enforcing  and 
do  not  demand  single  steps  greater  than 
th3  present  capacity  of  states  in  the  re- 
gion to  undertake  at  any  given  time. 

Second,  we  might  encourage  a  Geneva- 
type  conference  on  the  Middle  East  in 
which  Israelis,  Palestinians,  Egyptians, 


Jordanians,  and  Syrians  and  their  inter- 
national friends  convene  to  discuss  the 
terms  of  peace.  The  success  or  failui-e  of 
past  Geneva  conferences  on  other  inter- 
national disputes  are  not  criteria  for  re- 
jecting or  accepting  this  concept. 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East  is  such  that  each  and  every 
possible  alternative  should  be  pursued 
in  order  to  bring  the  various  parties  to 
the  conference  table  and  away  from  un- 
easy cease-fire  lines. 


«^ 


PEOPLE'S  (COMMUNIST)  PARTY  OP 
PANAMA  MANIFESTO  SUPPORTS 
FRO-RED  REVOLUTIONARY  GOV- 
ERNMENT OF  PANAMA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  course 
of  many  addresses  in  the  Congress,  I  have 
stressed  the  long-range  U.S.S.R.  strategy 
to  secure  the  control  of  strategic  water- 
ways, including  the  Suez  Canal  and 
Panama  Canal.  The  Suez  Canal  is^- 
ready  imder  effective  Soviet  dominatioii 
through  its  nationalization  in  1956  by 
Egypt  and  since  1967  has  been  closed. 
Since  1964  the  Panama  Canal  has  been 
the  subject  of  diplomatic  negotiations 
between  the  United  States  and  Panama, 
an  announced  objective  of  which  on  the 
part  of  officials  in  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Goveriunent  is  the  smrender  of 
control  over  the  U.S.-owned  Canal  Zone 
to  Panama  .allegedly  to  secure  "better 
treaty  relatiOHsfiips"  with  that  coimtry. 
To  many  of  our  more  thoughtful  and 
knowledgeable  citizens  such  action  on 
the  part  of  our  officials  Is  absolutely  in- 
credible. 

Recently,  I  received  a  copy  of  the 
March  16,  1973,  Marufesto  of  the  Peo- 
ple's "Communist"  Party  of  Paftama  of 
which  Ruben  Dario  Sousa  is  the  secre- 
tary general  of  its  political  bureau,  which 
is  most  significant.  This  manifesto — 

Denounces  the  "U.S.  colonial  enclave" 
of  th3  U.S.-owned  Canal  Zone; 

Distorts  Panamanian  history  by  ignor- 
ing vital  facts  such  as  U.S.  support  of  the 
secession  of  Panama  from  Colombia,  the 
U.S.-guaranty  of  Panamanian  independ- 
ence, and  the  ti-ansf ormation  of  the  isth- 
mus from  the  pest  hole  of  the  world  into 
a  model  of  tropical  health  and  sanita- 
tion; 

Demands  the  termination  of  U.S. 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone; 

Charges  falsely  that  the  United  States 
is  responsible  for  the  "backwardness  in 
Panama;" 

Ignores  the  fact  that  thtf  Panama 
Canal  and  U.S.  agencies  in  the  Canal 
Zone  have  brought  enormous  benefits  to 
Panama  giving  it  the  highest  per  capita 
income  in  Central  America  and  making 
Panama  the  greatest  single  beneficiary 
of  the  Canal; 

Demands  the  removal  of  the  U.S. 
southern  command  from  the  Canal  Zone 
and  surrender  of  that  U.S.  territory  to 
Panama; 

Reveals  that  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Panama  recently  publicly  stated  that 


Panama  is  the  "sovereign  power"  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  which  is  erroneous;  and 

Calls  for  abolition  of  the  U.S.  Canal 
Zone. 

In  view  of  tlie  pro-Cuban  and  pro- 
Soviet  attitude  of  the  present  Panama 
revolutionary  government  and  the  Red 
infiltration  of  it  by  Communist  agent.'^, 
the  objectives  set  forth  in  the  manifesto 
are  not  surprising.  Furthermore,  it  docu- 
ments the  fact  that  the  real  issue  at 
Panama  is  not  U.S. -control  over  the 
Panama  Canal  versus  Panamanian  but 
continued  U.S.  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  versus  U.S.S.R.  control.  This 
is  the  is.sue  that  must  be  faced. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  in- 
dicated manifesto  being  known  to  r.ll 
Members  of  the  Congress,  responsible 
officials  of  the  Executive,  editors  and 
writers  on  the  canal  question,  I  quote  a 
tran.'^lation  of  it  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

[Source:   Panamaninn  pamphlet,  dated 

Mar.  16,  19731 

The  People  s  Paety  Manifesto 

The  hour  has  come  to  put  a  stop  to  the  U-.S. 
enclave   in  Panama. 

The  session  of  the  U.N.  security  council  in 
Panama  is  a  further  step  in  our  struggle  for 
national  liberation. 

At  the  request  of  the  Panamanian  Govern- 
ment and  in'  accordance  with  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Security  CouncU  thi« 
important  organ  of  the  United  Nations  is 
now  holding  its  sessions  in  the  ciiy  of 
Panama. 

Vis-a-vls  this  unique  occurrence,  the  Peo- 
ple's party,  the  Marxist-Leninist  Party  that 
represents  the  working  classes  of  Panama, 
the  Party  that  has  Inherited  the  anti-in-.- 
perlalist  banner  of  the  Communist  Party 
during  tlie  30's  when  thp--tenants'  struggles 
were  fought  and  in  wh{ch  Workers,  farmers 
and  men  like  Cristojval  Segundo  and  Jose 
Del  Carmen  "Eunon  took  £a.Tt,  once  more 
wishes  to  manifest  that  ft  is  solidly  sup- 
porting the  patriotic  nesKion  of  the  Pana- 
manian ChanceUerj^-tfiat  has  denounced  the 
existence  of  the'Tfs.  colonial'enclave  in  our 
territory  and  requested  the  Security  Coun- 
cU during  its  present  meeting  to  totally 
eliminate  it. 

We  Panamanian  Communists  who  have 
frankly  supported  the  most  logical  positions 
adopted  by  the  present  government  and,  In 
particular,  the  struggle  of  the  Chancellery 
for  a  more  Independent  international  policy 
as  far  as  the  denunciation  of  imperialism 
and  colonialism  is  concerned,  consider  that 
Panama  Is  now  living  in  a  new  historical 
era  In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
most  important  slogans '  which  the  Pana- 
manian proletariat,  headed  by  the  People's 
Party,  had  put  on  its  banner  a  few  decades 
ago  and  for  which  its  most  outstanding  lead- 
ers had  been  jailed,  exiled  or  put  to  death, 
are  acknowledged  today  by  the  large  masses 
including   the    national    government. 

THE    PAN.\MANIAN    REPUBLIC — NOT    A 
YANKEE  IN\XNTION 

The  history  of  our  country  will  quickly 
be  enriched  by  another  culinlnatlng  point 
In  the  life  of  our  nation  which  is  the  bril- 
liant realization  of  the  comnjon  objective 
of  the  country's  large  worker  masses,  that 
Is,  the  materialization  of  the  goal  aspired 
by  the  Panamanian  society  during  the  19th 
and  20ih  century,  namely  an  indepeTideht 
State.  Let  us  not  forget  that  it  Is  the  workers, 
the  farmers,  the  middle  democratic  and  pro- 
gressist strata,  the  intellectuals,  the  students 
and  the  sensible  military  confronted  with 
Imperialism  as  well  as  the  elements  of  the 
national  bourgeoisie  that  constitute  the  nu- 
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4leus  of  those  forces  that  will  Insure  \\\e 
successful  end  of  this  large  trajectory. 

The  Panamanian  people  have  been  known 
for  their  specific  characteristics  since  the  lat- 
'er  part  of  the  Spanish  colonial  period  and 
V  hen  the  nation  obtained  its  independence 
en  November  28.  1821.  it  decided  by  Its  own 
iree  will  to  Join  the  powerful  state  that 
-.  Bolivar  was  creating  at  that  time  (Colombia. 
F-^nador,  Venezuela!.  Yet.  that  nation  was 
111  ^dernncd  to  fali  on  acoount  of  the  land- 
liOkhng  oligarchy  which,  at  that  time,  was  in 
cfiUrol  of  the  government.  In  the  Isthmus  of 
i'.inama  autonomist  and  independent  tend- 
encies developed.  They  always  .sought  to  pro- 
ject forward  what  ve  may  consider  was  the 
historical  perso.iallty  of  the  Panamanians. 
T'\e  .separatist  and  flutonomi:jl  movements  of 
1B;;0.  1840  and  1G^5  te.stify  to  that. 

As  a  result  of  tl:c  great  crisis  that  occurred 
af-sr  the  construction  works  at  the  I'rench 
Canal  site  were  su.sponded  and  due  to  the 
deva»tallnp  war  of  the  100  Days  ( 1890  H>02) . 
•he  Panamanians  were  faced  with  the  prob- 
lei  1  of  shaping  ll;eir  own  destiny  and  the 
ncv-essity  to  e.Htabli>h  their  own  oiatc.  Yet, 
wh:-n  on  Novembers.  1903  Panamii  PinaHy  be- 
came separated  fmrn  Colombia,  the  United 
States  iniquitously  bcnefiiod  from  that  situ- 
ation and  Imposed  wiiii  the  Punania-U.S. 
treaty  of  that  day  it  coiMrol  over  the  country 
thereby  converting  11  int:;  a  5.emi-ci)lon;.  or  u 
puppet,  stmts. 

The  land-ownii'i;  ni.il  mercantile  oligarchy, 
loyal  to  its  -la-ss  iiitereit.  and  aiiiasonistic 
to  national  concerns  agreed  to  the  United 
States  settlemervt.  aiid  thus  contributed  to 
Panama's  conversion'  nito  a  semlcolony. 

Yet.  immediately,  the  popular  forces  v»vid- 
ly'  felt  the  effects  thai  hurt  their  interests. 
Already  since  the  first  years  of  the  Rr-publio 
they  started  a  tenacious  struggle  whose  aim 
was  to  '■hake  the  imperialist  yoke. 

And  this  state  of  condition  which  fur  many 
decades  has  been  teslifving  to  the  indomi- 
table spirit  and  sacrifices  of  the  people  of 
Panama  Is  now  to  culminate  in  the  ^-reation 
of  the  Independent  national  state. 

END     OF     THE   roLfiNTM     f>.fl\Vl:       V.A.-JKIK 
CO     HOME 

The  Canal  Zone  (1.432  square  kilometers  i 
(553  square  milesi  is  a  typical  colonial  en- 
clave thai  h.is  l)ecii  imposed  on  us.  It  di- 
vides our  country  in  two  parts.  Thp  existence 
of  this  Yankee  colony  in  Paiurma  ha.-,  ob- 
structed the  consolidation  of  our  nation, 
slowed  down  our  economic  development, 
brought  under  U.S.  control  our  politic.il  de- 
velopment and  attacked  our  culture. 

The  Canal  Zone  with  its  •■governor."  its 
U.S.  laws,  it.-f  edycaional  system,  its  Eng- 
lish language  and  its  own  university,  through 
Its  adherence  to  custom.s  tltat  a'e  alien  to 
our  way  of  life,  with  its  discriminatory  racial 
and  antisocial  methods.  Us  power  to  expulse 
Panamanian  citizens  from  her  area  of  'juris- 
diction" (that  Is.  from  our  o..n  territory) 
constitutes,  therefore,  sort  of  a  colony  within 
our  Republic  which  Is  something  that  is  in 
oi>en  contradiction  to  our  existence  a;  an 
independent  and  sovereign  ation  and  con- 
trary to  the  U.N.  Charter.  Therefore,  the  time 
has  come  to  put  an  end  to  this  colonial  en- 
clave. 

THE  C.\NAL    ZONE   ANU    THE   CANAL    ARE   SUCKINO 
THE   BLOOD   OF   THE    PANAMANIAN    PEOPLE 

U.S.  propaganda  supported  by  th  repre- 
.sentatlves  of  those  forces  in  favor  of  back- 
wardness In  Panama  have  always  desired  that 
Panama  as  an  economic  entity  exclusively 
belong  to  the  Canal  Zone.  For  this  reason 
we  have  a  certain  degree  of  development,  cul- 
ture and  hygiene.  According  to  them  our 
■'manifest  destiny"  is  to  depend  on  the 
y  Americans.  The  ImperlallSTs  anc*  local  trai- 
tors who  have  carried  forward  this  false 
thesis  have  forgotten  that  the  United  States 
thanks  to  the  Canal  has  saved  billions  of  dol- 
lars as  far  as  her  merchant  and  war  ships 


are  concerned,  that  by  the  fact  of  not  raising 
tlie  tolls  she  has  saved  many  more  b^lfbns 
of  dollars  with  which  we  Panamanians  have 
subsidized  the  Yankee  monopolies. 

As  a  matter  of  f  .ct.  the  United  States  owes 
Panama  billions  of  dollars  for  all  the  timber 
It  has  taken  out  of  the  Canal  Zone,  for  the 
watpr  of  the  Chagres  river  .ised  for  hydro- 
ele.-trical  power,  for  her  population,  for  the 
op:;ratiOit  of  the  locks,  for  the  ships  that  pas.s 
through  the  Canal  and  likewise  for  export  to 
other  couiitrie.s.  To  thi',  we  have  to  add  the 
•  usiness  she  mak.^s  through  the  sale  of  U.S. 
postut;?  stamps  in  the  Zone  pnd  the  i?nX  that 
she  has  iUega'ilv  u.sed  our  geographir  posi- 
tion for  the  esta'oli.shiTient  of  military  bases 
for  which  she  has  obtuiii'-d  benefits  that  go 
into  billions  of  dollars. 

Cl'T    WITH    THE    YANKEE    MILITARY    BASES 

Imperialist  power,  on  the  oii^hand.  and 
tho  surrender  oi  pa.st  oligarchic  governments 
on  the  other  hand  enabled  the  Americans  to 
e.sl.t'j'-tsh  a  inilitary  romplr-x  for  which  no 
provi.-ions  exist  in  the  absurd  1W3  treaty. 
Thf-  dual  Zo!!e  was  converted  into  a  stra- 
teyir  base  wher.».  much  to  the  dishonor  of 
the  Panamanians,  there  exist  today  the 
Southern  Command  and  centers  of  military 
prepartdnes.j  for  the  training  of  Latin  Amer- 
ic-.m  soldiers,  as  for  Instance  Fort  Gulick. 
Tlioir  aim  is  to  intcrvei'.e  when  changes  occur 
ill  L..t!n  .\;ner:ca.  Fi'i^m  this  point  of  view 
Panama  ris-a-vi".  the  United  States  is  merely 
an  e'^itension  of  a  miUtnry  and  strategic  area. 
Oiir  country,  therefore,  has  thus  been 
changed  i'lto  a  typical  Latin  American 
crmntry. 

For  aoniii,  lime  the  ITnited  Slates  main- 
tdint-d  llu'.i  Hie  military  ba.ses  wei'e  necessary 
lor  the  defense  of  the  Canal  In  case  of  war. 
Then  she  came  up  with  the  expression  that 
such  n  military  power  was  for  "the  continen- 
tal detense  of  democracy  and  the  free  world." 
Thus  she  made  of  t'ne  Zone  part  of  her  ag- 
gre.ssive  military  strategy  exposing  In  this 
mmiiur  Panama  to  the  devastating  effects 
r(  a  po.->sible  military  confrontation.  Panama. 
IX  pea.ne-loving  country,  that  has  been  slrug- 
glin  for  her  national  liberation,  does  not 
want  to  be  a  peon  in  U.S.  militant  policy. 
Utider  no  circumstances  will  she  allow  its 
territory  to  be  used  lor  the  leveling  and  sub- 
ji!j;ation  ot   other  countries. 

For  this  reason,  the  people  of  Paitama  have 
been  shouting:  "Out  with  the  Yankee  mili- 
tarv  bases.  OiU  with  the  .so-called  school  of 
"The  .Americas."  " 

IN  THIS  NEW  ERA  OF  WORLD  IIISIORY  THERE 
WILL  NOT  BE  .SMALL  COC'N'TRIKS.  VIET.NAM  IS 
A  CHOD  EXAMPI  F  A- 

Today  is  not  1925  when  an  oligarchic  gov- 
ernment requested  U.S.  intervention  to 
smash  the  tenants'  movement.  In  his  speech 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  session  of 
the  Security  Council.  General  Omar  Torrljos. 
Chief  of  the  Panamanian  government,  said 
wltlioui  beating  about  the  bush:  "We  have 
never  been,  we  will  never  be  an  Associate 
state,  a  colony  or  protectorate  and  we  won't 
neither  add  an  additional  .star  to  the  flag  of 
the  United  States." 

Today  the  domestic  situation  is  quite  dif- 
ferent"- people's  awareness  has  strengthened 
on  account  of  the  tremendotis  struggles  of 
the  past.  All  the  experience  the  people  of 
Panama  have  gathered  In  those  battles  is 
now  being  utilized.  The  government's  antl- 
Imperialist  military  and  civilian  forces,  the 
working  classes,  the  farmers,  the  students 
and  the  enlightened  sectors  of  the  middle 
cla.ss  and  those  of  the  national  bourgeoisie 
are  marching  toward  their  goal  which  Is  to 
remove  once  and  for  all  the  oligarchy  from 
Its  positions  of  political  and  economic  power. 
This  march  takes  place  in  a  new  epoch  In 
world  history  when  Imperialism  is  in  its  de- 
cline and  unable  to  do  any  longer  those 
things  It  did  in  1903.  The  important  factor 
at   that    time   was   the   existenre   of   the   so- 


cialist camp  that  has  liberated  approximately 
half  oi  the  world  population  from  the  capi- 
talist yoke,  that  Is,  the  socialist  camp  in 
which  the  Soviet  Union  has  principally  dis- 
tinguished herself  for  her  outstanding  help 
to  thosMoeople  that  have  been  fighting  for 
their  liberation  and  economic  development. 

The  socialist  comp  reached  the  shores  of 
America  thanks  to  the  tinequalled  Cuban 
revolution.  In  this  new  epoch  lit  world  his- 
tory the  movement  for  the  national  libera- 
tion of  the  peoples  has  likev.  ise  distinguishad 
Itself  by  the  fact  thai  it  has  almost  totally 
eliminated  colonialism  In  the  world  in  addi- 
tion, it  plays  an  Important  role  in  advanced 
capitalist  countrie.s  where  wor'Kers  aie  en- 
gaged in  the  liquidation  of  monopolies. 

Within  this  worldwide  political  framf,vork 
little  Panama  can  do  her  share  to  contribute 
to  the  success  of  tlie  Security  Council  that  is 
holding  its  sessions  in  our  beautiful  capital. 
Our  parly,  the  People's  Party  highly  appre- 
ciates this  new  world  sittiation  which  made 
possible  the  iriumoh  of  the  people's  forces 
in  'Vietnam,  the  accompliohments  of  the  be- 
loved Cuban  revolution,  the  progress  o:  the 
people  of  Chile  and  Peru  and  their  a.iti* 
monopolistic  and  antioligarchic  measures 
and  the  triumph  of  all  tiie  people  wh  ■  are 
fighting  against  Imperialist  oppression. 

Tlie  more  Panama  learns  how  to  use  iiiore 
resolutely  the  favorable  conditions  of  this 
new  epoch  the  quicker  .she  will  achie.e  total 
liberation.  Therefore,  one  of  the  measures  to 
be  taken  after  the  holding  of  the  Security 
Council's  meetings  is  an  immediate  expan- 
sion of  our  international  relationships  so 
that  they  will  comprise  all  the  countries  of 
the  world. 

THE    CAN.\L    ZONE    MUST    BE    RETURNED    TO    THE 
HEPUBLIC 

The  order  of  the  day  and  something  our 
Chancellery  has  always  been  stressing  is  the 
total  Incorporation  of  the  Canal  Zone  into 
the  Republic,  that  is.  the  complete  liquda- 
tion  of  the  .so-called  colony  known  as  Canal 
Zone. 

The  Pannmanian  society  has  alreadv  suffi- 
ciently matured  to  be  able  to  run  the  entire 
infrastructure  that  exists  in  the  Zone.  The 
Panamanian  working  class  according  to  its 
own  statement  is  in  a  position  to  take  care 
of  all  the  economic  operations  there  and  to 
handle  tho.se  that  may  come  up  In  the  future. 
Panama,  for  her  part,  can  successfully  direct 
the  social  aspect  of  rthe  economy  and  ad- 
ministration In  the_ycranal  Zone.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  our  people  have  not  fought  for 
the  reUirn  of  the  Canal  Zone  tc  Panama  to 
h.flp  certain  .sly  Individuals  of  the  so-called 
private  property  class  appropriate  the  Zone 
for  their  own  ends  so  that  they  will  play  the 
role  of  new  colonists. 

As  far  as  the  Canal  Itself  or  another  cnnal 
is  concerned  and  apart  from  the  fact  tnat 
the  people  will  not  give  up  their  claim  to 
become  Its  owners  not  after  a  cenlury  is  com- 
pleted taut  wiihiu  a  relatively  short  time,  its 
status  can  be  negotiated  with  the  United 
States  as  soon  as  the  colonial  anach;onistic 
enclave  is  aboll.shed. 

Of  course,  we  must  under  no  conditions 
perpetually  mortgage  the  country.  We  mttst 
not  allow  the  existence  of  large  or  small 
Canal  zones  in  any  part  of  the  country  This 
Is  the  decision  of  the  people  of  Panama  wiio 
are  ready  to  die  for  its  defen.se  if  need  be. 
As  long  as  the  Panamanian  government 
stands  to  this  decision  and  as  long  as  unity 
Willi  the  popular  forces  and  the  International 
movement  is  maintained,  the  present  genera- 
tion will  reap  the  fruits  some  day  In  the 
future, 

t'NITY   OF  ALL  THE  PEOPLE.  THE  WORKING  CLASS 
IN     THE     LEAD 

The  People's  Party  believes  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  U.N.  Security  Council's  meeting  in 
Panama  will  be  a  great  triumph  for  the 
Panamanian  government.  It  Is  a  milestone 
in   the   long   battle   for  liberation.   We  know 
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that  the  struggle  will  be  harder  as  the  days 
go  by  and  that  it  wUl  be  full  of  risks  of  every 
kind.  We  know  that  Yankee  imperialism  will 
not  give  us  our  total  freedom  as  a  favor  and 
that  Imperialism  In  Its  essence  has  not 
changed.  What  has  changed  Is  Its  way  of  at- 
tacking. For  this  reason,  Mr.  Sayre,  VS.  Am- 
bassador to  Panama,  has  tried  to  throw  sand 
111  our  eyes  when  he  cautiously  declared  that 
he  acknowledged  that  we  are  "the  sovereign 
power"  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

We  understand  that  in  order  to  achieve 
the  total  objective  of  our  political,  economic 
and  social  freedom  and  to  establish  a  society 
without  exploiters  we  must  not  only  avail 
ourselves  of  the  existing  forces.  The  Pana- 
manian masses  must  heighten  their  aware- 
ness and  increase  their  organizational  ca- 
pabilities. For  this  reason,  the  more  pro- 
gressed sectors  of  the  government  must  with 
greater  determination  support  the  popular 
movement  and  state  with  more  detail  the 
requirements  for  the  revolutionary  changes 
m  the  Panamanian  society. 

People  of  Panama:  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  battle.  In  the  struggle  for  sovereignty  we 
must  not  overlook  important  aspects  within 
the  political  process  In  which  Panama  is 
envolved:  we  have  to  make  an  all-out  attack 
against  the  agrarian  reform;  we  have  to  put  a 
stop  to  our  economic  dependence  on  Imper- 
ialism; we  have  to  change  education;  we  have 
to  instill  new  spirit  Into  our  public  adminis- 
tration; we  have  to  revolutionize jlrur  cul- 
ture; we  have  to  educate  the  mafles,  con- 
solidate and  develop  the  social  aspAts  of  our 
state  and  cooperative  economy.  T^tie  these 
objectives  Into  otir  struggle  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  colonial  enclave  is  what  we  con- 
sider the  lever  that  will  bring  aboui  that 
change. 

In  this  climate  the  main  objective  which 
we  must  derive  from  the  meeting  of  the 
Security  Council  In  Panama  is  the  maximum 
effort  that  we  have  to  make  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  formidable  antl-lmperlallst 
Front  composed  of  workers  and  farmers  and 
of  all  other  popular  forces,  that  are  not 
pledged  to  imperialism  and  oligarchy,  forces 
that  perhaps  follow  different  Ideologies  but 
that  march  In  closed  ranks  with  the  civilian 
and  military  sectors  of  the  government,  that 
Is,  those  who  have  made  this  change  in  the 
Panamanian  political  situation  possible.  A 
wide,  popular,  democratic  and  patriotic  Front 
that  will  get  ready  and  that,  furthermore, 
will  make  Panama  safe  from  those  recent 
Imperialist  threats. 

The  People's  Party,  first  in  the  ranks.  Is 
shouting:  "Here" 

Long  live  Panama.  Long  live  solidarity 
among  all  nations  of  the  world.  Abolish  the 
Canal  Zone. 

For  the  Political  Bureau  of  the  People's 
Party. 

Ruben  Dario  Sousa, 

Secretary  General. 

Panama  City,  March  16, 1973. 


WAGE-PRICE  FREEZE  WITHOUT 
ROLLBACK  THREATENS  ECO- 
NOMIC     DISASTER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon 
administration,  which  has  practiced  eco- 
nomic brinksmanship  ever  since  it  came 
to  power,  is  daily  driving  the  Nation's 
economy  toward  a  disaster  of  unprece- 
dented proportions. 

Every  indicator  published  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  makes  it  perfectly  clear 
that  the  American  economy  Is  In  deep 
trouble — and  that  the  situation  grows 
worse  with  each  passing  day. 


Consumer  prices  are  rising  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  9  percent.  Wholesale  prices 
are  rising  at  an  annual  rate  of  23  per- 
cent— which  means  that  the  prices  con- 
sumers pay  are  going  to  go  upward  at  an 
even  faster  rate  than  they  have  in  the 
past  few  months.  The  wholesale  price 
of  food  is  now  29.1  percent  higher  than 
it  was  a  year  ago — and  in  the  last  3 
months,  these  prices  have  advanced  at  an 
annual  rate  of  43.4  percent. 

All  of  these  unconscionable  price  in- 
creases have  taken  place  imder  an  ad- 
ministration which  came  to  ofiBce  on  the 
promise  that  it  was  going  to  curb  "run- 
away" inflation.  Far  from  curbing  infla- 
tion, this  administration  has  achieved 
the  unenviable  record  of  having  estab- 
lished new  inflationary  records,  and 
each  month  the  old  records  tumble  as 
consumer  prices  continue  to  shoot  up- 
ward. 

When  the  Nixon  administration  took 
office,  the  unemployment  rate  in  the  Na- 
tion was  2.6  percent.  Today  it  is  5  per- 
cent— and  for  35  consecutive  months  the 
jobless  rate  has  been  5  percent  or  higher. 
In  pursuit  oj  its  alleged  anti-inflationary 
goal,  this  administration  has  succeeded 
In  doubling  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed, 
without  in  any  way  dampening  the  fires 
of  inflation  in  the  process. 

For  those  lucky  enough  to  have  jobs, 
the  situation  is  also  grim.  Fantastically 
inflated  prices  for  food  and  other  neces- 
sities are  eroding  their  earnings — and 
their  earnings  are  being  held  under  a 
tight  rein  by  this  administration,  which 
apparently  sees  something  wrong  in  the 
average  American  family  being  able  to 
afford  the  goods  and  service  which  are 
available  in  the  marketplace.  In  fact,  the 
working  men  and  women  of  America  are 
taking  home  less  today  in  real  wages 
than  they  were  6  months  ago. 

Of  course  not  all  Americans  are  suffer- 
ing imder  the  Nixon  economic  program. 
The  banking  industry  is  not  suffering — 
the  prime  interest  rate  has  now  shot 
up  to  7Vi  percent,  which  means  that  the 
lenders  are  enjoying  higher  profits  as  the 
cost  of  borrowing  money  continues  to 
climb.  Corporate  America  isn't  suffer- 
ing— corporate  profits  are  running  at  a 
,  record  annual  rate  of  $113.1  billion,  be- 
fore taxes,  up  26  percent  from  a  year  ago, 
as  the  big  companies  grow  fat  while 
prices  continue  their  upward  spiral. 

In  the  face  of  these  grim  statistics, 
there  is  a  growing  demand  that  the  ad- 
ministration reimpose  a  wage-price 
"freeze,"  and  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  are  looking  backward,  al- 
most wistfully,  on  the  "good  old  days"  of 
phase  2. 

But  by  all 'flights,  any  freeze  at  this 
point  in  history  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  rollback  of  prices,  profits,  interests  and 
rents  to  levels  which  existed  at  least  a 
year  ago — and  the  freeze  must  be  one 
that  extends  across  the  board,  so  that 
the  wealthy  and  the  corporate  Interests 
will  not  be  allowed  to  profit  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  American  consumer. 

From  the  outset,  this  administration's 
economic  policies  have  been  imwise,  un- 
workable, and  unfair.  They  have  worked 
to  the  advantage  of  the  wealthy  and^he 
corporate  interests  who  financed  Ihe 
Nixon   election   campaigns;    they  have 


worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  aver-  . 
age  American  family,  whose  interests 
have  never  ranked  very  high  in  this  ad- 
ministratiAi's  yiale  of  priorities.  This 
administration  never  should  have  been 
given  a  blank  check  by  the  Congress  to 
control  the  economy,  for  it  has' demon- 
strated its  inability  to  administer  any 
economic  program  fairly  and  equitably. 
We  never  should  have  extended  that  au- 
thority, as  we  did  a  few  weeks  ago,  in 
the  face  of  the  abysmal  failure  of  this 
administration  on  the  economic  front. 
If  we  are  to  continue  dowTi  the  road 
of  controls,  then  the  Congress  should 
drastically  amend  the  Economic  Stabili- 
zation Act  by  making  its  provisions  man- 
datory, by  making  them  applicable  to  all 
sectors  of  the  economy,  and  by  rolling 
back  prices,  profits,  interests,  dividends 
and  rents — ^so  that  the  American  con- 
sumer is  able  to  feed,  clothe  and  house 
his  family  within  the  limitations  on  his 
income  which  have  been  imposed  from 
the  start  of  phase  1. 


THE  CASE  FOR  CHERnCAL  EXPORT 
CONTROLS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rancel)  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr,  RANGEL,  Mr,  Speaker,  one  of  the 
profoundly  disturbing  and  dangerous 
legacies  of  American  involvement  in  the 
Indochina  war  may  be  the  advent  of 
the  age  of  chemical  warfare.  For  8  years, 
imtil  1970,  the  United  States  employed 
the  new  infamous  "Agent  Orange,"  a  ter- 
atogenic herbicide,  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Besides  inflicting  immediate  damage 
upon  the  land  and  people  of  Indochina, 
Agent  Orange  may  very  well  have  caused 
genetic  damage  to  the  Vietnamese  people 
for  generations  to  come. 

Now  we  learn  of  the  increasing  use  of 
toxic  herbicides  by  North  and  South  Viet- 
namese forces  since  the  cease-fire  ac- 
cords. 

Recent  newspaper  accounts  clearly  il- 
luminate this  fast-developing  pattern  of 
chemical  aggression  and  destruction: 
(From  the   New  York  Daily  News,  May  4, 
19731 

Cambo  Rebixs  Use  Toxic  Gas  To  Take 
Post 

The  exact  type  of  "toxic  gas"  used  by  the 
rebel  forces  was  not  disclosed.  However,  It 
was  beheved  to  be  one  of  the  varieties  of 
tear  gas,  which  has  been  used  widely  by 
the  allies  and  fairly  frequently  by  the  Com- 
munists in  South  Vietnam. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  9,  1973] 
ViETCONc  Sat  Saicon  Sprayed  Chemicals 

The  Vietcong  charged  today  that  Saigon 
troops  fighting  In  a  Communist-held  area 
had  sprayed  toxic  chemicals  that  "ruined" 
more  than  1,500  acres  of  land  and  caused 
serious  Illness  to  "large  numbers  of  persons," 

[From  the  New  'York  Times,  Apr.  6,  1973 J 
Contamination  of  Vietnam  Riteb  Fish 

Laid  to  Defoliant 
Two  Harvard  biochemists  have  found  that\^ 
a  component  of  a  defoliant  chemical  used 
by  United  States  forces  in  South  Vietnam 
has  contaminated  fish  and  shellfish  In  Viet- 
namese waters  and  they  say  It  may  pose  long 
term  hazards  for  the  human  population. 
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I  From  the  New  York  Daily  News,  May  2.  cide  was  taken  from  the  control  of  the  tions  and  relocating  natives  in  the  north- 

^^^^  i  Office  of  Munitions  Controls  in  the  State  western  part  of  the  country.  Obviously, 

South  Viet  Shrimp  Called  Tainted  by.  Department  and  placed  within  the  pur-  the  herbicides  will  assist  the  Brazilian 

Di  KOLiANT  y(g^^.  Qf  j^j^g  Department  of  Commerce,  as  Government  in  its  operations,  considered 

Japanese  newspupers  have  quoted  a  South  a  civilian  commodity.  to   be   "paramilitary"   by   an   unnamed 

Vietnamese  botanist  as  saying  that  marine  ^^  ^.g  „.g,.g  beating  our  swords  into  herbicide  expert, 

lue  ni  the  South  Cnlna  Sea  has  been  contam-  ^i.,,,„KcI,«,.^o    h,«  n^.Tf..„«„«  ^.,j   o-^„tu 

ii.ated   by   defoliam    chemicals  dropped  on  Ploughshaies,  the  Portugese  and  South  chemicals  controlled:  at  home 

lorests  by  Americr.i.  planes  during  the  Viet-  Africans  Were  planning  and  implement-  i,^  uie  spring  of   1970.  decisive  steps 

■  nam  war.  ing  the  reverse.  ^veie  taken  by  the  Department  of  A^ri- 

Tragically       Die     Vietnamese     Imve  questions  of  law  culture  in  relation  to  the  use  of  2.4.5-T 

leained    quickly    and    thoroughly    the  I  am  not  only  incensed  about  U.S.  in-  herbicides. 

American  way  of  nar  volvement  in  this  African  war  on  moral  In  its  notice  to  manufacturers,  formu- 

f^e  OF  us   herbicioes  bv  PORTUGAL  AND  THE  ^iid  ethlcal  giounds.  but  It  is  also  clear  lators,  distributors,  and  registrants,  the 

RtpuBLic  or  SOUTH  AFRICA  to  me  that  our  chemical  sales  violate  the  Department  of  Agriculture  said: 

It  h-s  i-pppntlv  cr.mp  to  mv  nttP-itinn  P^'ecepts  of  international  law.  Recent  studies  by  the  National  Envirou- 

r.W   u\l  ov.r-ci,./  o.v,\..^t  ,;f  nhf^Vili  Though  the  herbicides  in  question  were  n^e-ital  Health  Service  of  the  Department  of 

PvLJ  HP«  th.;  thP  n^T\LL^ZTJ^i  shoi:>sightedly  removed  from  the  muni-  health  Education,  and  Welfare  have  shown 

herbicides  that  the  U.S.  Government  and  ^.     ( ,5°.  .^  ;                         .,      „    ^    =_^  that    the    subcutaneous    administration    of 

private   business   .sell    to    Portugal    and  "jes  are  cl'^rlv  tiansTe^^^^  high  concentrations  of  the  purest  samples  of 

South  Africa  is  being  used  to  continue  ^'^f,,  j„®   ,:?■/. L:.f"?/„Ha i^^^^  ^"'•^-'^  ^^""^  ^'^  practical  to  manufacture  at 

and  intensify  the  colonial  warfare  in  the  V^^^l^°,l^  Af.  !^'^  foHi!  hin  ^.^nlr  tli  !!^'^  ""■"""'  '""^  P™''""  ^  significant  num. 

Portugese   colonies   of   Ancola  and   Mo-  ^"^  ^°"*^  Africa  established  under  the  ber  of  letal  abnormalities  in  mice. 

^uiSi-e      °  °    ^     °'    ""^°'^  ^"°   ^°  Kennedy  administration.  ...  the  Secretary   of  Health.  Education, 

''" 't   o,,V,o',.c  that  r>r.,t„„^^  or,,^  co,.th  Wc  316  bIso  vlolating  thc  spliit  and  In-  a'ld   Welfare   has  advised   the   Secretary  of 

A  ;>  o       oi     ,„        foaiueae  ana  boutn  tent  of  the  embargo  created  by  the  Secur-  Agriculture  that  exposure  to  this  herbicide 

Aincan    airplanes    are    perpetrating    a  =.      Council   Sf   the   United   Nations   on  "'^^'  P«e=ient  an  imminent  health  hazard  to 

mas.sive  spraying  .01  lood  crops    parUc-  ^ig^    7     19^3    whiS     solemnly   cau"  — "  °^  chUd-bearing  age. 

iTbe  atiSr  mo-vem'n  tthafTs      apidl  "P°"  «"  ^'^'''  '°  ''^''  ^"''^^^'"^  ^^^  ^^^  '''''  '^^^^^^  2-4.5-T  products  were 

.r,wlJr,?i!    ff  „  .      ;.,i  J^  o^tc  sale  and  shipment  of  arms,  ammunition  banned  for  use,  first,  in  lakes,  ponds,  or 

.      m  Aiwoi^^nH  vTnl.m^^^^^^^^          pcasantf,  ^j  ^jj  ^^^^^^  ^,^^  military  vehicles  to  South  on  ditch  banks:  second,  around  the  home. 

*      "1  Angola  and  M07nm-ique.  Africa."  recreation  areas,  and  similar  sites-  and 

AifgiTa liel-aSra;-™^^^^^^^  A^'^^''^'"^   ^o   article   6   of   the   1961  third,  on  food  crops  intended  for  human 

Angola  iioeiation  m.vfnem  dealt  with  j^^^.^j^   Atlantic    Treatv   Organization—  consumption. 

tiie.se  tactics  01  cnemic.u  wariare.  NATO— Agreement,  the  Portugese  Gov-  Last  May  the  Environmental  Protec- 

'        m'vV.'^lT      i:"' f'""'nh"^  i  T''^  *^*^  ernment    must    .submit    written    assur-  tion    Agency    banned    the   dumping   of 

dropped  n."[  on  t.^e'Tei.u-Suy  cassava  f."^^  ^o  the  United  States  that  any  muni-  Agent  Orange  and  other  chemical  sub- 

fieui>.  but  also  other  .rops.  whatever  was  *^JO"s  purchased   will   be   employed   ex-  stances  in  the  ocean. 

vK-.ii.ie.  After  the  chcmi.-.iis  were  dropped,  clusively   in   NATO   areas.   Angola   and  Chemicals  unfit  for  use  in  this  country 

dfoiruyi.lg  sweet  putv.u>e>  and  other  crops,  Mozambique  are  not  members  of  NATO —  should  not  be  peddled  abroad.  When  the 

tie  Portugese  continued  dropping  chemicals,  remember  too  that  in  1961,  2,  4.  5-T  her-  chemicals  are   used  as  instruments  of 

and  bombs,  which  affeced  the  people.  About  bicide  was  on   the  State  Department's  violence,  it  is  clearly  time  for  decisive 

M  persons  have  died  a.,  a   restiii  of  these  munitions  list.  action, 

chemicals   This  was  the  tirsi  time  we  saw  ^he  past  50  years,  immediately  follow-  In  a  March  13  letter,  I  sought  to  ap- 

:r  atd^'Xers"°«e:v  z^''^%::z  j"^  ^-''^  ^^^^  '•  ^^^  '^ '  ''^"f ^^h"  t"  rr^'^'i  ^^'^^^  ?\  ^^°"  t"^-*^'" 

something  over  the  rteids  The  next  morning  *'°"  °^  protocols  and  resolutions  adopted  chemicals  are  being  put  to  use  in/touth- 

we  discovered  our  Las.-,;!. a  plants  were  dried  condemning    the    involvement,    in    any  ern  Africa.  I  called  upon  the  Pr^ident  to 

out;  they  were  rotten  form,  of  nations  in  chemical  aggressions,  order  the  immediate  cessation  "of  all  sales 

..                 Hit  01   iQTo  rt.  Included   among  these  are  the  Wash-  of    herbicides    to    Portugal    and    South 

More  lecentiy.  on  Augtist  ^j   197J,  the  jngton  Conference  Resolutions  of  1972  Africa.  No  action  has,  as  yet.  been  taken. 

Times  of  Zambia  reported  that  approxi-  ^^^  ^j^g  g^^cv^  Protocol  of  1925.  The  It  is  clear  to  me  that  letters  and  cries 

IV^  ^^'^       \  Angolan^  nad  ned  across  united  States,  by  supplying  the  weapons  of  public  outrage  will  not  affect  current 

he  border  into  Zambia  seeking  food  after  ^j  ^^.^,.  ^^  ^.^cist  nations  such  as  Portugal  policy. 

the  poisonous  de.struction  of  their  crops,  ^nd  South  Africa,  is  unquestionably  vio-  ^ leclslation  before  congress 

Wa!"ii^g"rS'ceon  M^L'SavesJuih?  latmg  the  meaning  and  intent  of  these  Th^  is  why  I  have  introduced   two 

to  do^ment  fnl  ^  nbl  oi^e  th^s  hnv^l  ^"^  °^*'""  declarations.  pieces  of  legislation  in  the  House  of  Rep- 

Lffalr^^Lh    Novem^^^^^^  ^°'*    interesting    and    insightful    is  resentatives  designed  to  halt  the  exporta- 

altan.   in   then    No\embei    1972   news-  united  Nations  Resolution  2603A  (XXIV •  tion  of  poi.sonous  chemicals 

^olv^men't  'i^°The'^sCph-ht^'or?hes;  "^"'^^^^  ""'  ''''  ^-^^  ^^""'^^  '''''''''''''  °"  ^''^  «'^''^i^'^«  ^^^^^'^  ^Introl  Act  of 

chemSfo?usrirtyAf"Lnw^^^^^  December  16. 1966,  which  declares  chemi-  1973    will    prohibit   the   exportation   of 

cnemicais  101  use  ir  tiie  Airican  .wai.  p^j  ^varfare  as  being  "contrary  to  gener-  2  4  5-T  herbicide 

cidef  ?f  tL'  eovernme\us   ^'"loSii  ^"^'    ^'e'^osnized    rules    of    international,  The  Chemical  Warfare  Prevention  Act 

and   South  Af^trsSce   1965  ^S  ^^''■"  "^^^  ^'e^olution  was  agreed  to  by  a'  of  1973  will  immediately  ban  the  sale  of 

ment  6f  Commei^e  fieuiL  show  ?i^m,^  ''°^  °^  ^°  ^°  ^-  "^''^  """^^  dissenting  na-  herbicides  to  Portugal  and  the  Republic 

ment  Of  Commeice  nguiej,  show  a  sliaip  ^ions  were  Australia,  Portugal,  and  the  of  South  Africa 

increase  m  sales  smce  .969 :  United  State.s— Australia  was  involved  in  Obviously,  the  chemicals  that  are  be- 

1/.5.  sale  0/  iiermciaes  chemical  aggression  in  Indochina.  ing  exported  arc  no  more  than  a  drop 

1^"  **°"*'^l  CHEMICALS  TO  .SOUTH  AMERICA.'  In  thc  cnoimously  lafgc  buckct  of  Amcr- 

Rpnuhiio  of  South  AfricH          fti  9no"sifi  In  the  supposed  intetcsts  of  developing  i-^a"  fade  and  foreign  commerce. 

pXwi                                         ^^'330  '"arkets  and  improving  our  balance  of  But    to    the   citizens   of   Angola   and 

,970:           ""■ payments,  the  US.  Government  has  been  Mozambique,    the.se   chemicals   are   the 

Republic  of  South  Africa 2.735.596  considering  selling  or  giving  away  its  sup-  fodder  for  the  brutal  aggression  being 

Portugal  343.980  ply  of  Agent  Orange  to  South  American  waged  against  them.  To  the  concerned 

1971:  governments,    according    to    a    recent  and  caring  members  of  the  world  com- 

•  Republic  of  South  Africa 3.623.896  article  in  Science  Magazine,  the  publica-  niunity,   these   exports   stain   the   good 

Portugal  —        114,660  tion  of  the  American  Association  for  the  »ame    and    reputation    of    the    United 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  rise  Advancement  of  Science.  One  of  the  na-  States, 

in  chemical  sales  paralleled  the  relaxa-  tions  especially  interested  in  obtaining  By  allowing  and  continuing  the  ex- 

tion  of  export  regulations  pertaining  to  these  cans  of  chemicals  is  Brazil,  which  portation  of  dangerous  chemicals  that 

2.4,5-T  herbicide.  For  in  1970,  this  herbi-  is  pre.sently  conducting  "clearing"  opera-  are  only  effective  and  useful  in  war,  we ' 
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are  fast  leading  our  planet  toward  physi- 
cal and  moral  degradation. 

It  is  clearly  time  to  assert  sanity  and 
compassion  in  American  economic  and 
foreign  policy.  It  is  clearly  time  to  blunt 
the  reality  that  is,  and  the  potential  that 
exists  for  chemical  warfare.  It  is  to  this 
end  that  my  legislative  endeavors  and 
proposals  are  aimed. 


TO  FAITHFULLY  EXECUTE  THE 
LAWS? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
20.  1969  and  again  on  January  20,  1973, 
Richard  Nixon  took  the  following  oath  of 
office: 

I,  Richard  Nixon,  do  solemnly  swear  that 
I  will  faithfully  execute  the  Office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  will  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  preserve,  protect  and  de- 
feud  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

In  July  1970,  at  Mr.  Nixon's  direction, 
the  White  House  prepared  a  top  secret 
program  of  action  to  further  "domestic 
intelligence."  The  plan  included  an  elab- 
orate docket  of  illegal  activities  that 
suggest  wholesale  disregard  of  our  Con- 
stitution and  the  principles  upon  which 
our  Nation  was  foimded.  Among  the 
acts  directed  by  Mr.  Nixon  against 
"suspect"  Americans  was  spying  by 
means  of  undercover  agents  and  sophisti- 
cated electronic  devices,  opening  their 
mail,  burglarizing  their  homes  and  of- 
fices and  direct  spying  on  Americans  liv- 
ing or  traveling  abroad. 

As  the  distinguished  Mr.  Anthony 
Lewis  of  the  New  York  Times  points  out. 
the  parallels  between  President  Nixon's 
Involvement  in  the  1970  illegal  "national 
security"  program  and  President  Tru- 
man's actions  in  seizing  America's  steel 
mills  to  prevent  a  strike  dui-ing  the 
Korean  war  are  pertinent.  In  both  in- 
stances the  President  has  claimed  "in- 
herent power"  imder  the  Constitution 
to  prevent  a  national  "catastrophe." 

The  full  statement  by  Mr.  Lewis  pre- 
sents an  enlightening  bit  of  historical 
comparison : 

In  THE  Name  of  Security 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Boston,  June  10. — To  prevent  a  crippling 
strike  during  the  Korean  War,  President 
Truman  seized  the  country's  steel  mills. 
There  was  no  law  aiuhorizing  the  seizure. 
But  when  the  steel  companies  sued  to  get 
their  plants  back.  Government  lawyers  said 
the  President  had  inherent  power  under  the 
Constitution  to  prevent  such  a  national 
"catastrophe." 

Then  the  trial  Judge,  David  A.  Pine.  p\it  a 
question  to  the  Government  counsel.  Holmes 
Baldridge:  "If  the  President  directs  [some- 
one! to  take  you  into  custody,  right  now, 
and  have  you  executed  in  the  morning,  you 
say  there  is  no  power  by  which  the  court 
may  intervene?" 

Mr.  Baldridge  had  some  difficulty  with  that 
question,  and  the  Judge  gave  him  overnight 
to  think  it  over.  The  next  day  Judge  Pine 
changed  to  what  he  termed  an"  earlier  ques- 
tion :  If  the  President  ordered  Mr.  Baldrldge's 
home  seized,  would  the  courts  be  powerless 


because   the    President    bad    "declared    an 
emergency"? 

"I  do  not  believe  any  President  would 
exercise  such  unusual  power,"  Mr.  Baldridge 
said,  "unless  in  his  opinion  tliere  was  a  grave 
and  extreme  national  emergency  existing." 

"Is  that  your  conception  of  our  Govern- 
ment?" Judge  Pine  asked  .  .  .  "is  it  not  your 
conception  that  it  is  a  Government  whose 
powers  are  derived  solely  from  the  Constitu- 
tion?" 

The  question  drove  Mr.  Baldiidge  to  say 
that  the  Constitution  gave  only  limited, 
specified  powers  to  Congress  and  the  court.s — 
but  gave  the  President  "all  of  the  executive 
power."  Judge  Pine  observed  drj'ly,  "I  see." 
Soon  thereafter  he  rejected  that"  claim  of 
unrestricted  executive  power  and  ordered 
the  steel  mills  returned  to  their  owners. 

The  danger  that  Judge  PiUie  so  shrewdly 
exposed  by  his  questions — the  danger  of  a 
President  governing  by  decree  in  the  name 
of  national  security — is  with  us  now  in  much 
more  alarming  form.  President  Truman'.s 
seizure  order  was  a  public  act,  subject  to 
political  debute  and  Judicial  testing.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  used  his  vision  of  national  secu- 
rity to  cover  secret  orders  that  have  been 
brought  to  light  only  by  lucky  accident. 

On  July  15,  1970,  the  White  House  pre- 
pared a  Top  Secret  memorandum  of  deci- 
sions on  the  new  program  of  "domestic  intel- 
ligence." The  New  York  Times  published  the 
memorandum  last  week.  It  wUi  go  down  as 
one  of  the  most  chilling  documents  in 
American  history. 

Mr.  Nixon  directed  intelligence  operatives 
to  intei:isify  wiretapping  and  btigging  of 
Americans  deemed  throats  to  the  "the  inter- 
nal security,"  to  open  their  mall,  to  break 
into  their  liomes.  He  authorized  securitv  men 
to  listen  in  to  all  overseas  telephone  calls  and 
ordered  the  C.I.A.  to  Increase  its  "coverage" 
of  Americans  traveling  or  living  abroad. 

The  President  did  all  that  despite  direct 
advice  that  some  of  the  steps  he  ordered 
were  illegal.  Quite  apart  from  what  the  pres- 
ent inquiries  may  show  about  his  Involve- 
ment in  the  Watergate  crimes,  those  du-ec- 
tlves  should  disqualify  him  from  office. 

But  the  point  of  the  1970  memorandum  Is 
broader  than  Richard  Nlson.  It  shows  how 
vulnerable  we  are  to  the  doctrine  that  those 
In  power  may  violate  the  law  in  the  name  of 
what  they  consider  "national  securitv."  Even 
a  man  then  so  highly  regarded  as  Richard 
Helms  of  the  C.I.A.  apparenilv  supported 
the  1970  program.  Only  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
dogged  opposition  forced  Mr.  Nl.\oj.i  to  drop 

One  of  the  curious  things  about  the 
United  States  is  that  again  and  again,  we 
ask  our  Judges  to  tell  us  the  obvious— to  tell 
tLs.  for  example,  that  the  Constitution  does 
not  give  Presidents  power  without  limit. 
But  then,  as  a  great  judge  said,  we  need 
education  in  the  obvious. 

To  restore  in  this  country  the  sense  of 
legitimacy  that  has  been  so  shattered  by 
Watergate  we  may  once  more  need  to  have 
our  Judges  speak  some  lasting  American 
truths.  When  they  do,  they  will  nnd  power- 
ful support  in  the  Supreme  Court  opinions 
affirming  Judge  Pine  in  the  steel  seizure  case 
and  rejecting  the  Idea  that  a  President  may 
act  as  he  wishes  to  meet  what  he  defines 
as  an  emergency. 

"Not  so  long  ago,"  Justice  Frankfurter 
wrote,  "it  was  fashionable  to  find  our  system 

of  checks  and  balances  .  .  .  outmoded too 

easy.  The  experience  through  which  the 
world  has  pa.'^sed  in  our  own  day  has  made 
vivid  the  realisation  that  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution  were  not  Inexperienced 
doctrinaires. 

"These  long-headed  statesmen  had  no  il- 
lusion that  our  people  enjoyed  biological  or 


psychological  or  sociological  immunities  from 
tiie  hazards  of  concentrated  power  .  .  .  the 
accretion  of  dangerous  power  does  not  come 
in  a  day.  It  does  come,  however  slowly,  from 
the  generative  force  of  unchecked  disregard 
of  the  restrictions  that  fence  in  even  the 
most  disinterested  a.ssertion  of  authoritv." 


IMPOUNDMENT  AND  FOREIGN   AID 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Danielson»  is 
Vecognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
many  other  Members  of  Congress,  I  re- 
ceive a  great  deal  of  mail  from  my  con- 
stituents asking  why  so  much  taxpayers' 
money  is  being  spent  for  foreign  aid. 
when  we  have  such  pressing  donie?tic 
problems  at  home.  This  is  a  sentiment 
which  I  share. 

This  morning,  in  testimony  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1973  that  v.ould  require 
the  implementation  of  domestic  pro- 
grams as  a  condition  precedent  to  for- 
eign aid  expenditures.  Since  impound- 
ment is  an  issue  of  deep  concern  to 
Members  of  Congress.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  this  proposal 
which  would  provide  a  solution  to  the 
impoundment  problem.  My  testimony  i.s 
as  follows: 

lMPOUNDME?JT   AND    FORtlCN    AlD 

{Statement  by  Hon.  Gh;orge  E.  Danielsoni 
Mr.  Chairrtian.  and  Members  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  I  widh  to  thank  you 
for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
aiid  express  my  thoughts  on  a  matter  which 
is  not  unique  to  our  Foreign  A*id  pro-rani.  but 
it  is  shared  in  common  by  itU  ci  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  am  convinced  that  the  Fcreign  Aid 
Program  and  this  Committee  can  play  a  very 
important  role  in  -solving  that  problem, 
namely,  the  problem  of  impoundment. 

My  purpose  in  appearing,  here  today  is  to 
respectfully  suggest  to  this  Committee  that 
language  he  included  in  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  which  will  effectively  solve  the 
problem  of  Executive  impoundment  of  funds 
which  have  been  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress, in  laws  which  have  been  approved  by 
the  President  (or  passed  into  law  over  his 
veto) ,  and  are  now  a  part  of  the  duly  enacted 
laws  of  the  land. 

PROPOSED     ANTI-IMPOU.NDMENT     BILLS     ARE 
INEFFECTIVE 

The  shortcoming  of  the  proposals  that  have 
been  offered  so  far  to  counteract  impoimd- 
ment  is  that  they  would  _^not  prevent  the 
E.\ecutlve  from  impoimdihg. — they  simply 
tell  him,  "Thou  shalt  not  impound." 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this.  The  present 
laws  of  the  land,  in  effect,  say  the  same  thiui:. 
for  the  Executive  has  no  constitutional  right 
to  impound,  no  statutory  right  to  impound, 
and  no  Inherent  right  to  impound.  The  Con- 
stitution specifically  places  on  the  Executive 
the  absolute  duty  to  ".  .  .  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed.  . . ."  ' 

.'Vnd  that  means  all  of  the  laws  of  the  land. 
not  Just  some  of  them.  That  means  appn- 
prlation  laws  as  well  as  all  other  laws.  The 
Executive  does  not  have  the  right  to  selec- 
tively choose — cafeteria  style — those  laws 
which  he  will  execute  and  those  laws  which 
he  will  not  execute. 
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Suppose  the  Congress  should  pass  one  of 
the  pending  anti-impoundment  proposals. 
Will  the  President  veto  it?  If  he  does,  will 
we  pass  it  over  his  veto?  And.  if  we  do,  will  he 
still  Impound? — And^f  he  does,  what  do  we 
do  then? 

Suppose  we  pass  such  an  Act  and  the  Presi- 
dent signs  it.  and  it  become  the  law  of  the 
land,  but  the  President  nevertheless  con- 
continues  to  Impound.  Wha-  do  we  do  then? 
Congress  could  pas.s  a  resolutioji  saying.  "No! 
Stop  Impounding!  We  dl-sapprovel"  But  will 
he  cory^nue  to  impound?  If  he  does,  what 
do  we«o  then? 

The  most  that  can  l)appen  under  this  ap- 
proach is  that — if  there  is  an  impound- 
ment— someone  who  has  standing  to  sue  will 
sue.  and  in  2  or  3  years  the  court  will  issue 
a  Judgment  ruling  that  the  impoundment 
was.  indeed,  illegal,  and  directing  the  appro- 
priate government  agency  to  release  the 
funds.  Meanwhile,  the  evil  effects  of  Im- 
poundment will  ha\'e  prevailed,  Government 
policy  will  have  been  frustrated,  and  the  pur- 
poses of  the  law  in  question  will  have  been 
nullified. 

And  what  if  the  funds  are  not  released 
despite  the.  decision  of  a  court?  We  must  re- 
call the  words  of  President  Andrew  Jack.son 
who  said,  "John  Marshall  has  made  his  deci- 
sion:  no^  let  him  enforce  it!"- 

The  fatal  fallacy  of  this  approach  to  the 
Impoundment  question  is  that  it  does  not  ad- 
dress It.self  to  the  real  problem,  namely,  the 
Executives  power  to  impound.  We  all  know 
that  the  Executive  does  not  have  th?  right  to 
Impoiuid,  but  it  is  obvious  to  tis  all  that 
nevertheless  he  does  have  the  power  to  do  so. 
He  has  the  power  to  impound  in  any  given  \. 
in.stnnce  by  simply  not  using  the  money  for 
its  Intended  purpose. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  there  Is  only  one 
effective  way  to  solve  the  Impoundment  prob- 
lem, and  that  is  to  take  aVvay  the  Executive's 
power  to  impound  by  making  it  literally  im- 
possible for  him  to  do  so.  This  would  reach 
the  heart  of  the  problem.  The  Congress  can 
easily  do  this  by  wording  the  language  of 
-«mthorlzatlon  and  appropriation  bills  so  that 
tliatise  of  the  funds  provided  In  a  given  ap- 
prgtrlatlon  bill  would  be  conditioned  xipon 
the  corresponding  use  of  the  funds  provided 
In  other  appropriation  bills.  Thtis  the  Execu- 
tive could  not  selectively  execute  and  carrjf 
out  his  favorite  government  programs  and 
activities  unless  he  would  also  execute  and 
carry  out  the  other  government  programs 
and  activities.  He  would  truly  be  compelled 
to  ".  .  .  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed.  .  .  ." 

THE  FOREIGN   ASSISTANCE   ACT   OF    1973    AND 
IMPOl-NOMENT  y 

The  Foreign  A.s.sLstance  Act  of  1973  Is  an 
Ideal  vehicle  for  statutory  language  which 
would  help  bring  an  end  to  arbitrary  Im- 
poundment by  the  Executive. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  old  saying, 
"Charity  begins  at  home. '  which  accurately 
reflects  the  feelings  of  many  Members  of 
Congress  and  tens  of  millions  of  American 
citizens  and  taxpayers. 

I  propose  that  language  lie  Included  In  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1973  to  provide 
that  the  use  of  U.S.  Treasury  funds  for  For- 
eign Aid  would  be  conditioned  upon  the 
Executive  also  obligating  or  expending  com- 
parable appropriated  funds  to  meet  our 
critical  domestic  needs. 

The  language  I  propose  is  as  follow.s: 

Sec.  — .  (a)  Unless  the  Congress  shall  pro- 
vide otherwise  in  language  expressly  made 
applicable  to  this  section,  at  any  time  during 
the  fiscal  year  1974.  the  amount  obligated 
or  expended  pursuant  to  this  Act  for  any 
program  or  activity  authorized  by  this  Act, 
expressed   as  a   percentage   of   the   amount 
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appropriated  for  purposes  of  such  program 

or  activity,  shall  not  be  more  than  ( 10.. .) 

percentage  points  greater  than  the  amount 
obligated  or  expended  at  that  time  for  any 
other  program  or  activity  authorized  by  Act 
of  Congress,  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the 
amount  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for 
purposes  of  siich  other  program  or  activity 
for  the  fiscal  year  1974. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"other  program  or  activity  '  shall  Include  any 
program  or  activity  administered  by  or  under 
the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  pnd  Welfare,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  and  the  Vet- 
erans" Administration. 

The  above  language  Is  similar  to  a  pro- 
vision which  was  included  In  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1971,^  except  that  the  above 
proposal  would  (1)  provide  for  the  con- 
current and  orderly  execution  of  all  affected 
government  programs  and  activities;  (2) 
provide  ^or  a  reasonable  and  necessary 
amount  of  flexibility  In  the  execution  of 
dmerent  programs;  and  (3)  provide  a  simple 
and  etfective  procedure  for  changing  the  for- 
mula of  expenditure  in  order  to  conform  to 
changing  circumstances. 

The  basic  "wqjklng  language"  In  the  above 
proposal  is  that  portion  which  reads. 

".  .  .  at  any  time  during  the  fiscal  year 
1974,  the  amount  obligated  or  expended  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  for  any  program  or  activity 
authorized  by  this  Act,  .  .  .  shall  not  be  .  .  . 
greater  than  the  amo\mt  obligated  or  ex- 
pended at  that  time  for  any  other  program 
or  activity  authorized  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress. .  .  ." 

This  language,  standing  alone,  would 
achieve  the  basic  purpose  of  my  proposal, 
namely,  to  compel  the  concurrent  execution 
of  all  of  the  specified  government  programs 
and  activities  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  execution  of  any  of  the  programs  and 
activities  authorized  by  this  Act,  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1973.  The  Executive 
could  not  execute  the  programs  provided  for 
by  this  Act  unless  he  also  executed  the  pro- 
grams referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  of  the 
proposed  language.  The  basic  langtiage 
would  be  too  rigid,  however,  and  would  not 
provide  the  flexibility  which  Is  required,  as 
a  practical  matter.  In  implementing  the 
many  dtlferent  programs  and  activities 
which  would  be  affected. 

FLEXIBILITT 

Recognizing  that  all  government  pro- 
grams do  not  and  can 'not  move 'at  exactly 
the  same  pace.  It  Is  necessary  to  build  flex- 
ibility Into  the  proposed  section.  That  flex- 
ibility Is  provided  by  the  language  which.  In 
the  example,  permits  a  10  percent  variance 
In  the  rate  of  obligation  and  expenditure  of 
funds  appropriated  for  the  several  different 
programs  and  activities.  I  have  used  the 
figure  of  10  percent  arbitrarily;  It  could  be 
a  greater  or  lesser  figure,  as  this  Committee 
In  Its  Judgment  may  decide. 

CHANGING  CIBCUMSTANCES^-CHANCE  OF 
FORMULA 

Tlie  propo.sed  language  recognizes  that 
circumstances  can  change  and  that  It  may 
be  neces.sary  or  desirable  to  change  the  vari- 
ance formula  to  accommodate  those  changes. 
The  first  clause  of  the  section  provides: 

"Unless  the  Congress  shall  provide  other- 
wLse  m  language  expressly  made  applicable 
to  this  section. ..."  ,        ~- 

Thus,  the  Executive  and  the  Congress, 
working  together  (as  they  should)  can 
quickly  and  easily  vary  the  formula  to  ad- 
Just  to  changhig  needs  resulting  from  chang- 
ing circumstances.  Whenever  the  Executive, 
in  the  management  of  the  Govemment'a 
business,  might  determine  that  money  could 
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be  saved,  all  he  would  have  to  do  is  notify 
the  Congress,  and  by  resolution  the  Congress 
could  provide  for  an  appropriate  cliange  in 
the  rate  of  expenditure — or  could  terminate 
it  altogether.  The  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive could  economize  whenever  a  need  is 
lessened  or  removed,  or  could  accelerate  ex- 
penditure whenever  a  need  is  Increased.  All 
the  Executive  has  to  do.  if  he  finds  a  need 
to  change  the  formula,  is  to  send  a  message 
to  the  Congress  a.sking  for  a  variance  in  the 
formula  and  the  Congress,  by  resolution,  rnu 
quickly  provide  it. 

EFFECTIVENESS  OF  PROPOSAL 

My  proposal  would  effectively  prevent  the 
executive  from  impouiiding  appropriated 
funds  contrary  to  the  law  and  the  will  of 
Congress  simply  because  he  would  be  de- 
nied the  use  of  appropriated  funds  for  those 
programs  he  favors  if  he  did  not  also  use  ap- 
proprlated  funds  for  those  programs  which 
he  does  not  favor.  This  is  because  he  would 
have  no  access  to  Treasury  funds  for  one  pur- 
pose If  he  did  not  also  use  them  for  the  other 
specified  purposes. 

Article  I.  Section  9.  "clause  7  of  the  Con- 
stitution provides: 

"No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  in  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law;  .  .  ." 

To  implement  this  constitutional  provi- 
sion  the  Congress  has  provided  by  law  that— 

"The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  keep  the 
moneys  of  the  United  States,  and  disburse 
the  same  upon  warrants  drawn  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  countersigned  in  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  not  other- 
wise. .  .  ."  (31  U.S.C.  147) 

These  provisl^is  require  the  General  Ac- 
counting Officr  to  determine  that  the  con- 
ditlons  of  an  appropriation  law  are  met  be- 
fore a  warrant  for  the  disbursement  of  money 
from  the  Treasury  can  be  countersigned. 

PROPOSAL  DOES  NOT  RECOGNIZE  IMPOUNDMENT 

While  most  other  proposed  "antl-lmpound- 
meni  •  measures  tacitly  grant  the  Executive 
the  right  to  impound,  subject  to  veto  or  rati- 
fication by  the  Congress,  my  proposal  dees 
not  recognize  that  the  Eafecutlve  has  any 
such  right  to  impound,  iwA  thereby  fully 
preserves  the  separation  (of  powers.  I  re- 
spectfully submit  that  this  distinction  must 
be  preserved,  for  If  there  were  a  right  of  im- 
poundment, the  Executive  would  have,  for 
practical  purposes,  a  Une-ltem  veto.  That 
concept  Is  repugnant  to  our  Constitution. 
We  must  remember  that  tacit  approval 
grows  strong  as  it  becomes  rooted  In  time. 

WHY      LINK     IMPOUNDMENT     TO     THE     FOREItiiV 
ASSISTANCE    ACT? 

As  I  mentioned  before,  charity  begins  at 
home.  We  have  many  urgent  and  unmet 
needs  right  here  at  home.  These  are  suffered 
by  a  broad  segment  of  our  society  and  our 
economy.  They  affect  fanners  and  agricul- 
ture, the  unemployed  and  wage  earners. 
youth  searching  for  summer  jobs,  medical 
care,  hospitalization,  houshig,  the  elderly, 
education,  our  environment,  veterans  and  a 
host  of  other  groups,  interests,  and  activities. 
While  the  desire  to  help  the  unfortunate  in 
other  lands  Is  a  commendable  one,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  our  first  duty  Is  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  our  fellow  citizens,  and  to 
our  own  country.  I  feel  that  we  should  com- 
mit our  resources  to  solving  our  own  prob- 
lems before  we  send  our  substance  abroad. 

IMPOUNDMENT A  THREAT  TO  OUR 

CONSTITUTION 

My  purpose  here  today  is  not  to  carry  a 
brief  for  those  programs  which  have  been 
nullified  by  current  Impoundments.  As  I 
suspect  Is  the  case  with  most  of  the  Members 
of  this  Committee,  1  support  some  of  those  . 
impounl^d  programs,  and  I  am  not  enthusi- 
astic about  others.  My  purpose  today  is  to 


continue  my  effort  to  preserve  and  protcr-t 
our  Constitution  by  protecting  the  status  of 
the  Congress  as  a  full  and  co-equal  branch 
of  our  Government,  and  by  trying  to  pre- 
s  vt  the  just  and  proper  separation  of 
powfrs.  l*he  separation  of  power.?  u:K'er  our 
Constitution  is  tl-.e  foundation  oi  American 
Government.  We  must  prcser\e  and  protect 

It. 

This  is  not  a  per.sonal  matter:  I  am  not 
aealing  in  personalities.  This  is  not  a  pir- 
tisau  matter:  I  am  not  distinguishing  polit- 
icil  parties.  I  have  been  informed  that  other 
Presidents,  at  other  times,  and  of  other  polit- 
ical parties,  have  impounded  funds  from 
time  to  time. 

Presidents  come  and  Presidents  go.  Con- 
gressmen come  and  Congressmen  go.  Major- 
ities come  and  majorities  go.  And  with  each 
chaiige  the  burdens  and  re-sponsibilities  of 
government  shift  from  one  to  another,  but 
our  Constitution  and  the  representativfe 
self-government  which  it  provides  must  not 
go.  It  has  served  us  well  for  nearly  200  years 
and,  God  willing,  it  can  serve  Americi  for 
200  years  yet  to  come.  Tlie  threat  of  iia- 
poundment  is  a  threat  to  our  Constitution 
and  to  our  entire  structure  of  Governnieiit. 
We  must  meet  and  end  that  threat.  a:id  this 
is  the  way  to  do  it.  There  is'no  other  choice. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Constitution  of  U.S.,  Article  II,  Section  3, 
clause  3. 

-.Andrew  Jackson,  as  President,  referring 
to  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Worces- 
ter V.  Georgia.  3  Mar.,  1832. 

=  Public  Law  92-226.  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1971.  "Sec.  658.  LIMITATION  ON 
USE  OF  FUNDS. —  (a)  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 
shall  be  obligated  or  expended  until  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
certifies  to  the  Congress  that  all  funds  pre- 
viously appropriated  and  thereafter  im- 
pounded during  the  fiscal  year  1971  for  pro- 
grams and  activities  administered  by  or  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  aiid  Welfare  have 
been  released  for  obligation  or  expendi- 
ture. •   •   •" 


THE  BETTER  SCHOOLS  ACT 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
peimission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  j 
traneous  matter.) 


J- 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
di.y  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  an- 
nounced that  it  had  abandoned  its  in- 
sistence that  special  revenue  sharing  for 
education,  the  Better  Schools  Act,  must 
be  enacted  by  Congress  for  the  upcoming 
schofil  year  or  thcrewould  be  no  Federal 
funding  for  any  of  thev;:rpsent  programs. 
This  recognition  by  tnK  administration 
that  the  Better  Schools  Vet  will  not  be 
pa.sscd  soon  is  long  overdue.  During  the 
course  of  32  days  of  hearings  on  educa- 
tion before  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  we  heard  testimony  from  ap- 
proximately 250  witnesses  and  none  of 
(hefe  witnesses,  with  the  .sole  exception 
of  the  administration,  supported  sj^ecial 
revenue  sharing  for  education.  Every 
witness,  except  for  the  administration, 
endor.':ed  ar;  extension  of  the  pre.?ent 
Federal  programs,  although  many  sug- 
gested modifications  and  improvements. 
Therefore.  I  believe  that  the  adminis'.ia- 
tion  has  only  recognized  reality  when  it 
h'.s  abandoned  its  position  that  it  is  the 
B&tter  Schools  Act  or  nothing  for  fiscal 
1974. 

Their  new  position  though  raises  seri- 
ous questions  about  the  administration's 
commitment  to  education.  According  to 
the  press  release  which  I  will  insert  after 
my  remarks.  HEW  will  only  fimd  those 
programs  which  it  wanted  continued  in 
one  form  or  another  under  the  Better 
Schools  Act  and  it  will  refuse  to  fund 
those  programs  hich  it  wanted  to  aban- 
don under  enactment  of  the  Better 
Schools  Act.  This  means  that  HE'W  will 
not  pay  any  State  Federal  funds  for 
.■school  libraries,  college  libraries,  or  pub- 
lic libraries. 

It  also  means  that  there  will  be  no 
funding  for  "b"  children  in  impact  aid 
school  districts.  There  will  also  be  no 
Federal  funds  made  available  to 
strengthen  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion nor  will  there  be  aid  for  classroom 
equipment  or  minor  remodeling. 

In  other  words,  what  the  administra- 
tion is  doing  is  trying  to  squeeze  the 
present  programs  into  the  mold  which 
they  sought  to  cast  in  the  Better  Schools 
Act.  This  will  mean  that  thA-e  will  be  at 
least  one-half  billion  dollars  less  spent 
on  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
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This  action  by  HEW  makes  all  the 
more  important  swift  congressional 
enactment  of  the  Labor  HEW  appropria-  ' 
tions  bill.  It  also  makes  urgent  the  enact- 
ment of  a  continuing  resolution  which 
sets  out  a  specific  funding  le-'el  for  Fed- 
eral education  programs  mitil  the  final 
passage  of  the  Appropriations  Act. 

The  confusion  which  has  arisen  be- 
cause of  the  administration's  insistence 
on    special-revenue    sharing    is    wide- 
.■^pread    throughout    the    cquntry.    Two- 
weeks  ago  I  sent  a  questio™aire  to  all 
18.000  school  districts  in  the  counto'  and 
the  responses  paint  a  grim  picture  of 
threatened  teacher  lay-offs  and  curtail- 
ment of  programs  due  to  the  uncertainty 
of  Federal  funds.  I  would  now  like  to 
insert  in  the  Record  several  remarks. 
Department  or  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare, 
Wa'ihiugton,  D.C.Junc  S.  1973. 

Dear .  As  you  know,  the  Admlnistra- 

lion  has  proposed  the  Better  Schools  Act  id 
combine  into  five  broad  categories  some  32 
existing  categorical  grant  prograins.  The 
rrcsidenfs  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1974  also 
proposed  a  funding  level  of  $2.5B  for  selected 
elementary  aiid  secondary  education  pro- 
grams, or  .$2.8B  iivcluding  the  School  Lunch 
Program.  Unfortunately,  the  Congress  has  not 
acted  on  the  Better  Schools  Act.  which  we 
firmly  believe  to  be  a  much  improved  means 
of  financing  Federal  support  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  At  the  same  time, 
we  are  clearly  mindful  of  the  difBculties 
which  the  delay  In  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation has  created,  particularly  as  the  end  of 
the  current  fiscal  year  approaches. 

It,  is  certainly  not  the  intent  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch,  nor.  we  believe,  of  the  Congress 
to  produce  a  result  in  which  there  is  no  Fed-    t^ 
eral    funding-  for  education   programs  after  / 
July  1.  and  we  are  confident  that  this  out- 
come will  be  avoided.  . 

Accordingly,  we  are  woi-king  with  the  Con- 
gress to  resolve  the  funding  problem  for  the 
1973^  school  year  and  also  to  obtain  enact- 
ment of  the  essential  concepts  contained  In 
the  Better  Schools  Act  in  time  to  become 
effective  for  the  1974-5  school  year.  There- 
fore, we  think  it  safe  to  advise  that  ycu  be 
triiided  by  the  amounts  listed  for  the  old 
programs  as  outlined  in  Attachment  A.  and  as 
contained  in  the  President's  budget  for  1974. 

Please  take  such  measures  as  you  judge  ap- 
propriate to  share  this  information  with  the 
school  districts  witliin  your  jurisdictions. 
Sincerely, 

John  Ottina. 
U.S.  Cominissioner  o/  Education-designate.' 


Appropfiationiicllvily 


1972 


1973 


Eleme.itary  and  secondary  education: 

Educationally  deprived  chfldien(ESEA  I) .- Jl.  597. 500,0^0 

(a)  Local  educi'Uonnl  agencies ■. 

(b)HandicappcachiMren : 

(c)  Neglected  anil  delinquent 

(d)  Migratory  children i 

(e) Stale  administration 

(I)  Incentive  grants ..I 

(g)  Grants  for  high  concentration  of  poor _ 

(h)  Advisory  committee _. 

Supplementary  services (ESEA  III) ....' 

(a)  State  grant  program  Handicapped: 

Handicapped  (15  percent) 

lOlher  (85  percent) 1 

(b)  Spetlal  projects: 

Handicapped  (15  percent) 

Other  (85  percent) ■. 

(c)  State  Admiristralion 

(d)  Advisory  committee 

School  assistance  in  Federally  affected  areas: 
Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  874): 
(a)  Payments  to  local  educational  agencies: 

Secjion  3(a)  and  Indians 

Education  for  the  handicapped:  State  grant  program  (EHA,  pail  B) 


11.585.185.000 


1974 


$1,585,185,000 


1,406.565.000 

1.362.172.431 
75  %2. 098 
20. 704. 524 
72.772.187 
17.105. 195 
8  219.629 
28.C63.936 
185, COO  - 

1  362  172  431 

56.381.000 

75  962  098 

20.213.000 

20  704  524 

64. 823. 000 

72  772. 1«7 

17  309.0M) 

17  105  195 

7. 280,  ceo 

8  219  629 

24, 804, 000 

28  063.936 

125,000 

185. 000 

146. 393, 000 

146.393,000 

146. 393. 000 

17.085.683 

17,074.789 
S6, 757, 140 

3.013.198 

17,074,791 

12,248,082 

22S.000 

17.074.789 

96,818,872 

96.757,140 

3.C15. 12C 

3.013.198 

17,085.684 

17.074.791 

12,242.641 

12. 248. 082 

145.000 

225.000 

189. 335, 000 

227,150.000 
37,  SCO, ceo 

23?. POO  000 

37, 500,  OOO 

37.500.000 

19068 
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Appropriation/activity 


1972 


Occupational,  voulional,  and  adult  education: 
Onnis  to  Stales  for  vocational  education : 
(a)  Basic  vocational  education  programs: 

(1)  Aifliual  appropriations  (VEA,  part  B) 


Handicapped (10  percent)... 

Disadvantaged  (i5  percent)  ..^.. 
Postfcondaiy  (15  percent)...... 

Othei  (60  percent) .;.. 


(2)  PerniaiienI  appropiiatioii  (Sniitli-Hui;hes  Act). 

Handicapped  (10  percent)  

Disi'lvdiiiaiied(15  percent) 

Po.tiecoiiriaiy  (15  peiceiit) 

Other  (60  percit)      

(3)  National  Ariviiury  Coniinittee 


Xb)  Programs  for  students  with  speci.il  needs: 

(VEA.pl.B) 

(r)  Consumer  an.1  homeinaking  education  (VEA,  pt.  F). 

(d)  Work-study  (VEA.  pt.  H)  

(e)  Cooperative  education  (VEA,  pt  G)  ....     ..   

(t)  State  advisoiy  councils  (VEA.  pt.  A)    ..        .     

Vocational  research: 

(a)  Innovation  (VEA,  pt.  D>: 

Grants  to  Sta!-'.  .        . 

(b)  Research— Grants  to  States  (VEA,  pt.  C) 

Grants  to  Stales...     .      

A;lijlt  education 

^-»(a)  Grants  to  Slates. 

(D)  national  Advisor,  Coniinillee  .    . 

Cfaiil  lot»!,  Betler  School-  Act  ol  xon  .    .. 


A  .'^rhool  superiiilendent  ti'om  an  Ohio 
school  dLstrict  wrote  to  me  saying  that 
his  school  di-strict  could  lose  $900,000 
which  it  has  been  u.^i:i!<  to  employ  79  full- 
time  and  78  part-lime  teachers  and  other 
personnel  for  edm  utional  programs.  He — 
unlike  many  other  stiperintendents — has 
not  told  them  as  yet  that  they  may  not 
have  jobs  in  September,  and  I  would  like 
my  c'b',: -"agues  to  read  his  reasons  for  not 
doing  so.  I  believe  they  jjoint  out  the  di- 
lemtpa  fH^ed  by  many  school  adminis- 
trators. 

He  sain . 

We  have  not  notilied  any  of  our  Federally 
funded  certified  nnd  iion-certifled  per.'.onnel 
of  termination  of  employment  although  they 
are  aware  of  fimdltij:  uncertainties.  Our  local 
funds  cannot  carry  tliein  beyond  their  Fed- 
erally funded  period.  However.  d\ie  to  the 
fact  that  to  terminate  emplcjyment  of  the 
high  caliber  of  certiiied  and  non -certified 
employees  we-  have  been  able  to  gather 
around  usyvould  be  ab.solutely  impossible  to 
re-a.-.semb'e  due  to  the  feeltni;  of  insecurity 
and  instability  a  termination  would  Impose. 
The  young  cliilcireii  vould  buffer  irrepairabie 
ti:uiiaye. 

We  realize,  due  to  S'.ate  law.  etc.  we  may 
be  aciiuK  naively  in  ihi^.  However,  we  cannot 
ijelieve  that  our  Coiigrc^.smen  would  allow 
the^e  pro'^rams  to  come  to  such  a  chaotic 
end.  Our  parents  have  been  much  concerned 
and  are  doing,  in  their  limited  way.  all  they 
can  to  imprew  local  people  and  their  Con- 
Hrt-.smen  of  llieir  feellng.s.  We  sincerely  a.sk 
.von  and  your  committee  to  continue  your  ef- 
loris  to  see  that,  the.se  pro^ianis  and  tlieir 
funding  are  continued. 

We  hi'.ve  both  subjecil-. e  and  objective  evi- 
lience  that  the  money  Is  being  well  spent 
from  the  Mandpoir.i  of  pocxl  busine.ss  prac- 
';ces  and  more  imp<yiantly  from  the  stand- 
point of  stU'ieni  gaiii.s. 

He  repotted  that  the  educatiun  of  1.5,- 
904  students  is  .jeo:>ardizcd. 

In  my  ov^n  congrf-^sionn.l  district. 
Sheldon  Clark,  supcijntendent  of  the 
Martin  Couiity  School  District,  re- 
Si^ondcd  that  S1S2.754  in  Federal  funds 
Wds  spent  lor  tducaliup  Mu'tin  County 
..ch.jolclii;dr.:n  during  the  1971-72  .<^^chool 


year,  and  that  62  teachers  and  other  per- 
sonnel wore  hired. 

But  he  has  already  had  to  tell  18  peo- 
ple that  they  may  not  have  jobs  during 
the  coming  school  year,  because  of  th6 
uncertainty  of  Federal  futiding.  And  that 
means  the  education  of  1,57.5  children  in 
Martin  County  would  be  affected. 

The  cjuestionnaiiTS  are  still  coming  in, 
so  I  do  not  want  to  give  totals,  but  I  do 
want  the  House  to  hear  some  of  tlip  com- 
ments we  are  getting. 

Here  is  a  comment  fiom  a  superin- 
tendent in  Michigan : 

I  can  report  to  you.  and  we  can  so  testify 
if  yoti  like,  that  the  Saginaw  schools,  as  a 
result  of  Federal  funds,  have  Increased  test 
scores  significaiitly  in  our  inner-city  areas. 

We  have  made  a  steady  gain  as  a  result 
of  carefully  and  clearly  developed  conipens.t- 
tory  education  programs. 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  the  President 
is  wrongfully  overlooking  the  success  that 
has  been  achieved  as  a  result  of  the  Con- 
gressional appropriation.-*  of  the  1960s  and 
early  1970s. 

A  Mis.souii  .superintendent  wrote: 

Our  major  pioc;ram  is  ESEA  (1971-19721, 
but  with  the  completion  of  our  Area  Vocu- 
tionnl  School,  the  situation  could  becotne 
even  more  desperate.  Our  Title  I  programs 
have  been  very  productive  and  we  believe 
the  Vocational  Schcw^l  will  help  us  to  reduce 
many  additional  needs  of  our  .students  and 
the  students  in  the  school  districts  near  us. 
Th2  uncertnlnty  from  year  to  year  and  the 
multitude  of  guidelines  are  our  i.iggest  prob- 
lems. 

A  -supcrinicndent  from  an  Ohio  .schoul 
rii.stiict  said: 

The  most  important  fiuids  aie  Title  I 
E.'iEA,  Title  II  ESKA  DPPF,  aiH  Vocational. 
If  these  were  curtailed  v.e  v;ould  be  without 
remedial  rpi.ciing,  .school  iiur.se  and  elemeii- 
lurv  library  materials.  We  appreciate  all  the 
help. 

An  Iowa  school  superintendent  co-n- 
mented: 

T  lie  dtletioii  of  Title  T  nimicv  will  boili 
iiCcct  our  studenis  who  iiftd  extra  help  and 
llioae  ut  the  lex  al  parotlilal  .school.  Remedial 


$376, 682.  ceo 

37. 668, 200 

P6.  ')ft2  300 

%  e0?.300 

236.  009,  200 

7,161,455 


1973 


$376, 682, OOC 

37. 668, 200 

56. 502. 300 

56.  5C2,  300 

226, 009, 200 

7,161,455 


1971 


$376. 682.  fJOn 

27.668.2C0 

56.  502  SOU 

56,  502.  3ii0 

226. 009  m 

7,161,465 


716  K6 
1  074  218 
1.074,218 
4, 296,  873 

330. 000 


20. 000, 000 
25, 625, 000 

6.  000, 000 
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reading  nnd  summer  programs  in  readine 
and  matliematics  will  have  to  be  drastically 
curtailed. 

We  are  also  in  dire  need  for  aid  to  voca- 
tional education.  Money  In  Iowa  is  very 
limited,  and  our  people  cannot  keep  pate- 
w  itii  inflation. 

And  from  New  Mexico  a  superintend- 
ent wrote : 

Our  school  district  has  definite  need  or 
continued  Federal  funding  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  the  assessed  valuation  Is  low.  For 
e.\ample,  38.64'-  of  the  district's  land  area 
conipri.s^s  non-taxable  Indian  lands.  Of  the 
total  school  population,  30.64 %  of  our  stu- 
dents come  from  low-Income  families,  fur- 
ther our  school  population  Is  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  pupil  populations  in  the 
state.  Uiiclpr  P.L.  874  we  have  an  enrollmeiir 
of  523  (b)  pupils,  which  with  the  lack  of 
proper  funding,  our  district  would  lose  a 
minimum  of  .$82,000  on  this  one  count  alnnc. 
which  we  can  ill  afford. 

A  New  Jersey  school  sui>erintendent 
indicraed: 

Tiiese  programs  are  greatly  appreciated 
by  lix-al  districts.  The  only  problem  is  the 
stability  of  them  and  the  rapid  chaiijjes  in 
funds  available.  It  is  very  hard  to  organi/e 
.ind  schedule  the  regular  running  of  a  .scho..! 
;ind  get  a  Federal  program  passed  after  the 
o;)ei>ing  of  school  aitd  change  your  pl.Tiis.  I 
hope  future  aiinouuccments  of  these  can  be 
done  for  the  future. 

From  Oklahoma  a  superintendent 
writes:     \p 

We  have  no  plan.s  to  employ  any  more  tha:i 
ihe  one  certiiied  employee  we  have  reniaiii- 
i!i(;.  We  will  employ  only  teacher  aides  r r 
oiiier  non-pri>fc '.sioiial  people  who  can  be 
lired  with  .i  two  week  notice. 

Wlrit  hns  liappcned  in  federal  fundiiif:  for 
education  this  year  .should  never  have  been 
fiUowid  to  occur.  If  ihe  President  is  goi:if: 
to  dicta! e  the  whole  program  perhaps  wc 
don't  need  a  Congress. 

Commented  ttnother  superintendciii 
fiori  Ohio: 


Tills  federal  money  has  been  a  very  greai 
bi-iieiit  to  the  ediicalioiial  program  in  our 
school  district.  It  represents  about  two  (2i 
inills  of   our  operaing  budget.  Without  the 
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federal  money  we  will  have  to  curtail  our 
program  because  It  will  be  nearly  Impossible 
to  raise  this  amount  locally.  We  have  tried, 
but,  due  to  the  federal  hicome  tax,  the  peo- 
ple of  our  district  can  111  afford  the  extra 
burden.  Locally  our  people  are  exerting  ex- 
treme effort.  These  are  just  average  wage 
earners  but  more,  by  far,  is  being  paid  by 
them  than  is  being  received  In  benefits,  this 
is  true  especially  as  it  concerns  the  federal 
government. 

And,  a  superintendent  from  Pennsyl- 
vania says: 

We  feel  that  the  continuance  of  federal 
funding  Is  vital  to  our  future  educational 
planning  endeavors.  Enclosed  you  will  find  a 
brochure  of  our  1972-73  ESEA  Title  I  pro- 
gram. Without  future  federal  funding  these 
programs  will  not  be  able  to  continue  within 
our  local  budget. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  future  funding  will 
continue  to  be  available  to  supplement  our 
existing  educational  program. 


HAIG— THE  PRESI^'ENTS 
POLITICAL  GEN.  RAL 

(Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  wis  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  continued 
assignment  of  Gen.  Alexander  Haig,  Jr., 
as  Chief  of  White  House  Staff  constitutes 
a  most  serious  compromise  of  both  civil- 
ian and  militai-y  ii^titutions  of  oiu*  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  President's 
White  House  establishment  is  a  political 
function,  and,  under  precedents  followed 
for  many  years  by  Presidents  of  both 
major  political  persuasions,  a  partisan 
political  function  as  well.  Nothing  in  the 
character  of  tliis  administration  would 
justify  the  conclusion  that  the  post  is 
not  partisan  to  at  least  the  same  degree 
as  most  prior  administrations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  confident  the 
general  operates  in  violation  of  statute, 
and  I  cite  section  973(b)  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  objecting  to  Haig's 
serving  as  Presidential  assistant  while 
still  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Army: 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law,  no 
officer  on  the  active  duty  list  of  the  regular 
Army,  regtilar  Navy,  regular  Air  Force,  regu- 
lar Marine  Corps  or  regular  Coast  Guard  may 
hold  a  civil  office  by  election  or  appointment 
whether  under  the  United  States,  a  territory 
or  possession  or  a  state.  The  acceptance  of 
such  a  civil  office  or  the  exercise  of  lt.s  func- 
tions by  such  an  officer  terminates  his  mili- 
tary appointment. 

A  recent  White  House  announcement 
informs  us  that  General  Haig  will  retire 
from  active  duty  on  August  1.  He  will 
then,  we  are  informed,  be  appointed  to 
the  position  of  assistant  to  the  President, 
Meanwhile,  he  will  in  the  interim  con- 
tinue to  perform  his  present  duties, 
which  will  remain  his  responsibility 
after  retirement  from  active  duty.  We 
already  know  he  has  been  Haldeman's 
de  facto  replacement,  with  all  that  this 
connotes. 

Such  an  announcement  grievously 
compounds  the  injury  already  inflicted 
upon  the  traditional  principle  of  sepa- 
ration of  the  military  from  civilian  func- 
tions. General  Haig  has  already  occupied 
his  present  questionable  legal  status  for 
up^vard  of  2  months,  and  as  of  this  day 
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ser\'es  as  a  four-star  general  on  active 
duty.  That  dual  questionable  status  is 
slated  to  be  maintained  for  another  2 
rnonths.  One  excuse  offered  is  that  this 
wul  enable  him  to  get  enough  time  in 
his  present  four-star  rank  to  retire  in 
that  same  grade.  No  matter  whose  con- 
venience is  served,  and  constitutional 
rules  are  not  to  be  shunted  aside  to  pro- 
vide for  anyone'snvell-being,  in  the  proc- 
ess more  violence  is  being  done  to  hon- 
ored principle  while  setting  into  semi- 
permanence  one  of  the  most  perilous 
precedents  confronting  democratic  gov- 
ernment. One.  I  might  add,  which  no 
democracy,  cherishing  its  status  as  such, 
dares  allow. 

The  very  announcement  of  his  antic- 
ipated new  status  is  a  public  admission 
by  the  President  that  General  Haig's 
present  post  is  inconsistent  with  pro- 
visions of  Federal  law.  Here  is  an  arbi- 
trary assertion  by  the  executive  branch 
of  a  selective  right  to  enforce  those  sec- 
tions of  a  statute  it  finds  convenient, 
while  evading  enforcement  of  those  it 
finds  inconvenient.  Legality  and  intent  of 
the  Nation's  fomiders  are  simply  ad- 
journed, a  process  not  now  to  this  incum- 
bent. 

On  page  3395  of  the  Congressional 
Globe  of  May  12,  1870,  we  find  an  illumi- 
nating, highly  prophetic  statement  dur- 
ing debate  over  the  measure  now  at  issue 
in  regard  to  Haig's  status.  Senator  Ly- 
man Trumbull,  Republican  of  Illinois 
and  close  friend  of  Lincoln,  almost  ap- 
pears to  be  discussing  what  well  may 
happen  as  the  ultimate  end  of  the  pres- 
ent situation.  He  stated: 

But  the  difficulty  will  be  that  if  you  allow 
officers  upon  the  retired  list  to  hold  civil 
offices,  the  law  will  be  evaded.  Persons  will 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  them  appointments  ...  I  think 
that  this  government  is  a  civil  government. 
It  should  be  administered  by  civilians.  The 
Army  is  subject  to  the  civil  authorities  of 
the  country;  and  I  do  not  believe  in  having 
the  civil  offices  of  the  country  administered 
bv  the  military  authorities. 

i 

So  here  we  encounter  further  evasion 
and  an  exacerbation  of  an  insufferable 
compromising  situation  enveloping  the 
Nation's  professional  Military  Establish- 
ment. Already,  the  veracity  of  Generals 
Cusliman  and  Walton  has  been  publicly 
and  repeatedly  questioned.  Those  pro- 
fessional organizations  they  were  and 
are  associated  with  have  in  the  process 
been  compromised  to  an  intolerable  ex- 
tent. 

One  further  note  in  the  June  7  Wash- 
ington Post  is  worth  noting.  I  quote  from 
Michael  Getler's  story : 

His  lingering  service  in  the  White  House 
was  also  catising  some  concern  among  a  few 
generals,  and  had  he  stayed  in  the  Job  and 
on  active  duty  much  longer,  his  clout  com- 
ing back  to  the  service  might  have  been 
reduced,  especially  in  a  new  administration. 
Haig  can  be  recalled  from  retired  to  active 
duty  status  by  the  President  in  the  future. 

More  than  purely  legal  points  are  in- 
vohed  in  the  question  of  General  Haigs 
status.  What  is  really  at  issue  is  how 
much  blurring  of  that  long-established 
dividing  line  between  the  professional 
military  and  civilian  authority,  the  Na- 
tion, and  Congress  will  allow.  Civil  con- 
tw)l  of  ilie  military  is  jeoi^ardizcd  when 


professional  militai-y  people,  no  matter 
how  competent,  are  allowed  to  partici- 
pate in  and  influence  vital  civil  govern- 
mental processes,  while  retaining  their 
career  military  status.  This  is  what  Haig 
is  now  doing. 

This  hallowed  doctrine  of  mutual  ex- 
clusion has  been  one  of  the  main  bul- 
v.arks  supporting  and  guaranteeing  rep- 
resentative government  in  this  republic. 
It  is  a  certainty  that  Haig's  present  dual 
status,  if  allowed  to  continue  unchal- 
lenged and  unchanged,  encourages  the 
brcacliing  of  this  traditional,  essential 
barrier.  Every  military  professional  in 
our  establishment  is  at  least  aware  of 
his  rise  through  the  political  system  while 
remaining  cloaked  in  military  Wmbols. 
Many  a  free  society  has  been  Compro- 
mised because  its  civil  institutioiis  were 
breached  by  its  professiQnali»nlitary  in 
times  of  stress  in  such  a  maniier. 

American  history  is  studded  with  ref- 
erences to  this  subject,  always  emp'na- 
sizing  e.xclusion  of  military  professionals 
from  our  political  i^rocess. 

George  Washington  was  never  a  party 
candidate  and  never  acknowledged  any 
13arty,  although  ha  was  identified  with 
the  Federalists.       ^ 

James  Buchanai\  losing  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  in\852,  attacked  the 
Whig  candidacy  of  Oetieral  Scott  in 
these  words : 

What  fatal  effects  would  it  not  have  on 
the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  Army  to 
have  aspirants  for  the  Presidency  among  its 
principal  officers?  How  many  military  cliijues 
would  be  formed? 

By  bringmg  an  officer  like  Haig  into 
his  present  compromising  position,  we 
encourage  exactly  what  Buchanan  so 
presciently  foresaw.  We  also  allow  a 
tortuously  twisting  path,  complete  with  / 
unacceptabjfiiazard  to  democracy,  to  be( 
broken  for  other  ambitious  professional 
soldiers  to  follow  in  future  timgs. 

In  other  days.  Attorneys  General  did 
not  allow  such  appointments  to  even 
partially  achieve  legitimacy.  In  1870. 
Gen.  George  C.  Meade,  victor  of  Gettys- 
burg and  a  greatly  honored  soldier,  was 
told  he  could  not  even  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  a  park  commissioner  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  without  vacating  his 
military  commission.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral indicated  that  the  office  of  pnrk 
commissioner  had  been  established  by  an 
act  of  the  State  legislature.  Th^l-Act 
designated  mode  of  appointment,  (^erm 
of  office,  and  functions  to  be  performed. 
Those  were  of  a  civil  nature.  Hence  the 
distinguished  general  was  barred  from 
the  office. 

In  1873,  the  Attorney  General  held 
that  Gen.  William  T.  Sherman  could  not 
hold  the  position  of  Secretary  of  War, 
even  temporarily,  without  vacating  his 
commission  as  General  of  the  Army. 

Some  generals,  unlike  General  Haig. 
undeistood  the  principles  involved,  and 
did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  placed  in 
a  partisan  political  position.  One  such 
was  perhaps  our  finest  professional  sol- 
dier of  this  centuiy.  Gen.  George  C. 
Marshall,  who  squelched  a  political 
boomlet  for  himself  in  World  Warn.  In 
1947,  he  said: 

X  will  never  be  involved  in  political 
matters. 
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Woodrow  Wilson,  in  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary of  War  Lindley  M.  Garrison,  in 
August  1914,  wrote: 

My- Dear  SECRtTARv:  I  write  to  suggest  that 
you  request  and  advise  all  officers  of  ilie\erv- 
Ice,  whether  active  or  retired,  to  refrain  from 
public  comment  of  any  kind  upon  the  mili- 
tary o*  political  situation  on  the  otlier  side 
of  the  water  ...  It  seems  to  me  highly  un- 
wise and  improper. 

Contrast  this  with  the  actions  of  Gen- 
eral Haig  on  the  niglit  of  Wednesday, 
May  23,  1973.  Appearing  before  the 
Fordham  University  Club,  dressed  in 
civilian  clothes  and  in  his  capacity  as 
the  President's  replacement  ror  H.  R. 
Haldeman,  he  delivered  himself  of  a 
speech  wioich.  conveniently,  the  White 
House  press  office  has  no  available 
copies.  Her£  is  the  first  paragraph  of  one 
news  story  on  that  speech,  appearing  in 
'the  Wa.«ihington  Post: 

General  Alexander  Haig.  the  new  clilef  of 
staff  at  the  White  House,  Ignored  the  prob- 
lems that  Watergate  has  created  for  the 
President  last  night  and  instead  gave  a 
detailed  account  of  how  tlie  Nixon  Doctrine 
can  lielp  solve  the  problems  of  the  world. 

Today  the  Nixon  doctrine  is  fraught 

with   explosive   political   considerations. 

*    It  asserts  full  support  of  previous  alleged 

.         American    commitments,    stating    that 

^      external  assistance  to  an  insurgency,  as 

well  as  overt  conventional  attack,  may 

lead  to  involvement  of  US.  general  pur- 

po.se  forces. 

Implications  of  this  doctrine,  partic- 
ularly after  Vietnam  and  in  light  of  the 
Cambodian  situation,  are  obvious.  Yet 
there  was  General  Haig,  in  a  totally  po- 
litical role,  explaining  it  in  civilian  guise 
while  holding  the  top  White  House  polit- 
ical staff  job.  Yet  he  is  now  and  was 
then,  a  four-star  general  on  active  duty 
holding  the  position  of  Vice  Chief  of 
Stair  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

Contrast  this  recent  astonishing  ex- 
hibition with  President  Lincoln's  words 
to  Gen.  Joe  Hooker,  when  he  appointed 
him  to  command  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac : 

I  also  believe  you  do  not  mix  politics  with 
your  profession,  in  which  you  are  right. 

More  recently.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara,  made  a  similar  point 
in  no  uncertain  terms : 

It  is  inappropriate  for  any  members  of 
the  Defense  ^Department  to  speak  on  the 
subject  of  foreign  policy. 

Harry  Truman,  no-non.sense  defender 
of  representative  democracy  that  he  was, 
had  blunt  words  and  orders  on  the  sub- 
ject, even  prior  to  dismissing  General 
MacArthur: 

Until  further  notice  from  me.  I  wisli  tliat 
each  one  of  you  would  take  immediate  steps 
to  reduce  the  number  of  public  speeches 
pertaining  to  foreign  or  military  policy. 

President  Kennedy  plowed  that  same 
furrow  even  more  deeply  in  1962: 

TlieV'nited  Stales  military,  due  to  one  of 
the  wisest  actions  of  our  Constitutional 
founders,  have  been  kept  out  of  politics,  and 
they  continue  their  responsibilities,  regard- 
less of  the  changes  of  Administration.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  desire  to  restrain  or  prevent  any 
military  man  frpm  speaking.  What  we  are 
concerned  about,  Ijowever,  always  Is  that  they 
not  be  exploited  for  any  partisan  purpose. 
And  I  think,  basically,  it  is  for  their  own  pro- 


tection as  well  as  for  the  protection  of  the 
country. 

Yet  Wednesday  night.  May  23,  this 
four-star  general  on  active  duty  acted  as 
a  political  spokesman  for  this  adminis- 
tration, no  matter  how  this  may  be  dis- 
claimed. In  the  process,  he  became  a  po- 
litical tool  of  this  President,  compromis- 
ing the  entire  American  Military  Estab- 
lishment and  violating  its  most  honored 
traditions. 

I  have  queried  the  Pentagon's  acting 
general  counsel  about  Haig's  status,  and 
have  received  in  return  a  rather  imique 
answer.  I  include  an  excerpt  from  it  here 
in  my  remarks: 

Admiral  Leahy  served  from.  1942  to  1949 
as  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Commander-in- . 
Chief,  then  President  Roosevelt.  Major  Gen- 
eral Wilton  D.  Persons,  USA,  Retired,  served 
President  Eisenhower  as  Chief  of  the  White 
Hotise  Staff.  Brigadier  General  Andrew  Good- 
paster  served  President  Eisenhower  as  Staff 
Secretary.  General  Maxwell  Taylor  served 
President  Kennedy  as  Military  Adviser  to  the 
President. 

First,  I  would  like  to  go  on  record  as 
commending  ttie  late  Admiral  Leahy  for 
his  out.3tanding  loyalty  in  serving  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  until  1949,  especially  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  FDR  departed  this 
world  in  early  1945. 

Leahy  was  recalled  in  a  military  capac- 
ity to  serve  as  Chief  of  Staff  in  time  of 
war.  Persons  was  on  the  retired  list,  un- 
like Haig,  who  had  publicly  stated  his 
intention  of  remaining  on  active  duty 
status  with  the  Army.  Goodpaster  was 
relegated  to  military  duties.  Taylor  was 
on  the  retired  list  when  he  served  as 
ofRcial  military  representative  to  the 
President.  He  returned  to  active  duty 
only  when  he  subsequently  became 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
I  commend  to  the  Acting  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Department  of  Defense  the 
study  of  history.  It  has  a  salutory  effect 
upon  accuracy  at  certain  times. 

Only  the  Goodpaster  appointment  may 
be  termed  similar  to  the  Haig  matter, 
and  it  involved  a  failure  to  observe  the 
law.  Therefore,  there  are  no  grounds  to- 
day for  justifying  the  Haig  appoint- 
ment, imless  by  citing,  as  the  Counsel 
does,  a  previous  illegal  action. 

When  Presidential  Press  Secretary 
Ziegler  announced  the  Haig  appoint- 
ment, he  used  the  following  words : 

In  his  role  as  assistant  to  the  President, 
General  Haig  will  assume  many  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities formerly  held  by  H.  R.  Halde- 
man. These  responsibilities  Include  coordi- 
nation of  the  work  of  the  White  House  staff 
and  administration  of  the  Immediate  office 
of  the  President. 

The  position  of  As.sistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent previously  held  by  Haldeman  is  a 
civil  office  within  the  meaning  of  10 
U.S.C.  973 fb),  in  ihat  it  is  specifically 
created  by  law  and  ha.s  or  may  have  du- 
ties imposed  upon  it  which  involve  exer- 
cising some  portion  of  the  sovereign 
power. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  law  which  con- 
stitutes an' exception  to  10  U.S.C.  973'b) 
so  as  to  authorize  an  officer  on  the  active 
list  of  the  Regular  Army  to  accept  that 
office  or  exei"ci.se  its  functions  without 
immediately  terminating  his  military  ap- 
pointment. 


A  flimsy  excuse  has  been  offered  by  the 
Pentagon;  that  Haig  has  not  yet  been 
actually  appointed  as  one  of  the  assist- 
ants to  the  President  authorized  by  3 
U.S.C.  106.  They  also  note  that  Haig's 
duties  more  nearly  resemble  the  duties  of 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President,  a  posi- 
tion authorized  under  10  U.S.C.  3531  to 
be  filled  by  a  general  officer  of  the  Army 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 

If  indeed  he  is  to  fill  that  role,  then  he 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate  first 
When  queried,  the  White  House  responds 
that  Haig  is  still  in  some  kind  of  limbo 
He  has  no  official  title,  I  submit  that  this 
is  an  intolerable  situation,  Illegal  on 
its  face. 

Yet  even  a  cursory  reading  of  Ziegler's 
original  announcement  reveals  that 
Haig  is  now  fulfilling  Haldeman's  daily 
sensitive  functions.  Let  us  further  ex- 
amine some  of  Haig's  recent  activities.<^ 
One  of  his  recent,  duties  has  been  to  urge 
upon  certain  reporters  and  commenta- 
tors the  view  that  domestic  surveillance, 
wiretapping,  and  related  measures  the 
President  has  confessed  to  instituting  in 
1969  have  nothing  to  do  with  overall 
Watergate  scandals  in  which  these  activ- 
ities have  become  enmeshed. 

Joseph  Kraft,  in  a  Washington  Post 
column  of  May  29,  refers  to  this  role.  So 
does  John  Osborne  in  the  New  Republic  s 
June  9  issue.  The  latter  indicates  Haig 
has  been  justifying  these  actions  in  the 
name  of  national  security,  that  all-pur- 
pose cover  so  much  in  vogue  these  daj-s 
at  the  White  House.  Haig's  performance 
makes  him  by  definition  a  participant 
and  abettor  of  the  President's  transpar- 
ent effort  to  offer  national  security  as  an 
excuse  for  unprecedented  lawbreaking  by 
the  executive  bianch. 

The  New  York  Times  of  May  29  con- 
tains a  story  by  John  Herbers  which  in- 
cludes the  following  ominous  note: 

General  Alexander  Haig,  Jr.,  the  new  Chief 

of  Staff  on  an  interim  basis,  Is  rimning  the 

'staff  with  military  assistants.  ...  He  is  in 

daily  contact  with  Mr.  Nixon  almost  as  much 

as  was  Mr.  Haldeman. 

I  am  informed  that  at  least  two  pro- 
fessional Army  officers  on  active  duty 
status  are  functioning  in  the  capacity 
described  above.  One  is  a  Lt.  Col.  Fred 
Brown.  The  other  is  a  Major  Joulwan, 
So  as  of  latest  notice,  the  most  sensitive 
office  in  the  White  House  staff  setup  is 
being  mnnned  by  profe.ssional  military 
officers  on  active  duty.  Is  this  legal  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination?  Should 
this  be  tolerated  by  a  free  government? 
By  what  right  do  these  men  occupy  such 
places? 

Yet  it  is  when  we  place  the  Haig  situa- 
tion into  a  larger  picture  that  the  omi- 
nous a.spects  in  our  perspective  emerge 
most  clearly.  Since  World  War  II,  there 
has  been  enormous  expansion  of  the 
military  into  activities  hitherto  per- 
formed by  civilians  or  not  performed  in 
our  political  sy.stem  at  all. 

Increasing  reliance  by  American  Pres- 
idents on  the  National  Security  Council 
and  its  .stoff,  instead  of  on  the  State  De- 
partment, means  that  an  organization 
with  strong  military  orientation  has  re- 
placed an  overwhelmingly  civilian  insti- 
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tution  as  the  central  advisory  organ  for 
American  foreign  policy. 

Overseas,  nearly  half  of  recent  Amer- 
ican foreign  aid  has  taken  the  form  of 
military  assistance.  Domestic  Intelli- 
gence gathering  by  our  military  has  been 
brought  to  light,  colored  in  the  most 
menacing,  negative  tones.  Massive  spying 
on  civilians  who  dissent  has  become  a 
fact  of  life,  carried  out  by  our  Military 
Establishment. 

Increasingly,  military  units  have  been 
trained  in  performance  of  domestic  mis- 
sions. War  has  forced  a  growing  alliance 
between  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment and  the  military.  Military  ofB- 
cers  did  not  necessarily  seek  these  tasks. 
Rather,  civilian  authority,  because  it 
shirked  its  own  responsibilities,  pressed 
such  new  duties  and  roles  upon  them. 
However,  once  involved,  the  military 
plimged  in  with  both  feet.  The  Haig  mat- 
ter is  only  the  latest,  most  vivid  illustra- 
tion of  this  cumulative  ei-osion  of  the 
barrier  separating  political  roles  and 
military  professionals. 

We  invite  catastrophe  for  representa- 
tive democracy  by  allowing  this.  By  ac- 
quiescence in  Haig's  illegal  status,  we  en- 
able the  President  to  accelerate  the  re- 
lease of  unexpected  negative  forces  with- 
in our  political  system.  At  this  moment 
of  strain,  our  system  is  particularly  vul- 
nerable to  such  encroachments  and  vio- 
lations. All  the  more  reason  for  us  to  be 
doubly  vigilant  and  even  more  jealous  of 
our  priceless  liberties. 

New  trains  are  being  brought  into  play 
on  the  traditional  conception  the  pro- 
fessional military  man  has  of  his  role. 
After  Vietnam,  this  is  doubly  perilous  for 
America.  Once  such  new  authority  and 
capability  for  involvement  are  acquired 
by  an^  group  of  military  professionals, 
there  is  a  deep  natural  reluctance  to 
yield  it  back,  whether  or  not  the  original 
need  still  exists. 

Military  men  as  a  group  tend  to  think 
in  solely  military  terms  insofar  as  alter- 
natives are  concerned.  In  some  future 
crisis,  either  Haig  or  some  other  officer 
like  him  could  be  at  a  President's  side, 
taking  the  most  pessimistic  view  of 
events  and  focusing  undue  emphasis  on 
force  as  opposed  to  negotiations. 

General  Haig  hails  from  a  hierarchical 
rather  than  an  egalitarian  organization. 
He  is  oriented  to  a  group  rather  than  to 
rights  of  individuals.  He  stresses  obe- 
dience and  discipline  rather  than  free- 
dom of  expression.  While  I  am  sure  he  is 
a  decent,  honorable  man.  the  President, 
by  placing  him  in  the  most  de  facto  po- 
litical position  in  Washington,  has  ele- 
vated those  very  virtues  that  are  the 
blatant  negation  of  what  this  nation  and 
our  society  stands  for. 

Our  entire  professional  militaiy  estab- 
lishment itself  should  be  profoundly  dis- 
turbed by  the  President's  action  and 
Haig's  present  position.  Military  partici- 
pation in  the  policy  process  involves  a 
degree  of  political  activity  inconsistent 
with  nonpartisan  tenets  of  their  tradi- 
tional professionalism.  Haig  is  compro- 
mised as  a  military  man,  and  in  the 
process  has  compromised  not  just  the 
Army,  but  all  the  services.  At  this  point 
in  time,  after  Vietnam  and  Watergat* 
revelations,  this  is  the  last  course  our 


military  should  wish  to  pursue  or  be 
identified  with  in  the  congressional  and 
public  eye. 

President  Nixon  has  done  a  grievous 
disservice  to  the  Nation  at  a  critical  junc- 
ture in  our  history.  He  has  raised  ques- 
tions that  must  be  resolved. 

In  fmtherance  of  the  effort  to  effect 
an  early  resolution  of  the  issues  raised  I 
have  on  this  date  sent  the  following  let- 
ter to  the  Comptroller  General  and  urged 
in  conversation  his  prompt  ruling : 

Hon.  Elmer  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
General  Accounting  Office,  Washington, 
B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Staats:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  May  30,  1973,  regarding  the  status 
of  General  Alexander  Haig,  Jr.,  at  the  White 
House.  Yotir  response  to  my  letter  lea^-es 
much  to  be  desired  In  terms  of  explaining 
the  General's  legal  status. 

In  seeking  to  define  his  legal  position  at 
the  White  House,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  accepted  the  White  House  explanation 
iliat  legal  advice  from  the  Pentagon  was 
relied  upon.  I  also  have  queried  the  chief 
legal  officer  there  and  have  received  a  totally 
inisatlsfactory  and  even  Inaccurate  answer. 
Here  are  some  quotes  from  his  response  to 
my  query,  which  may  probably  be  the  same 
answers  he  sent  to  you,  and  which  you  may 
have  sincerely  accepted  on  their  face. 

"Admiral  Leahy  served  from  1942  to  1949 
as  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Commander-In-Chlef, 
then  President  Roosevelt.  Major  General 
Wilton  B.  Persons,  USA,  Retired,  served  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  as  Chief  of  the  White 
House  staff.  Brigadier  General  Andrew  Good- 
paster served  President  Eisenhower  as  Staff 
Secretary.  General  Maxwell  Taylor  served 
President  Kennedy  as  Military  Adviser  to  the 
President." 

How  enlightening  to  discover  that  Leahy's 
loyalty  transcended  the  death  of  FDR  in 
early  1945.  Leahy  was  recalled  In  military 
capacity  to  serve  as  chief  of  staff  In  wartime. 
Persons  was  on  the  retired  list,  unlike  Haig, 
who  had  indicated  publicly  his  Intention  to 
remain  on  active  duty  status.  Goodpaster's 
was  a  totally  Illegal  appointment,  and  even 
so,  his  were  strictly  military  duties.  Taylor 
was  on  the  retired  list  when  he  served  as 
official  military  representative  to  the  Presi- 
dent. He  returned  to  active  duty  only  wheii 
he  subsequently  became  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 

The  Pentagon's  chief  legal  officers  advisory 
to  you  and  me  obviously  lacks  substance. and 
detailed  precedents,  making  It  a  thoroughly 
luireliable  document,  and  certainly  not  one 
on  wklch  to  base  any  legal  determination  of 
so  Important  a  question. 

The  recent  announcement  that  General 
Haig  win  retire  from  active  duty  on  August 
first  and  then  will  be  appointed  as  an  a:  ist- 
ant  to  the  President  only  compounds  the 
Injury  already  done  to  our  traditional  prin- 
ciple of  separation  of  the  military  from  civil- 
ian functions. 

He  remains  on  duty  at  the  White  House 
while  s^-ing  as  an  active  duty  four-star  gen- 
eral for  another  two  months,  apparently  vio- 
lating the  law  every  moment  he  maintains 
illegal  dual  status.  The  very  announcement 
of  his  anticipated  new  status  Is  a  public  ad- 
mission by  the  Administration  of  Haig's  pres- 
ent illegal  status. 

Here  is  an  arbitrary  assertion  of  a^elective 
riftht  on  the  part  of  the  executive  to  enforce 
what  section  of  law  Is  convenient  and  to 
evade  what  portions  are  Inconvenient.  In 
the  process,  legality  and  precedent  are  ad- 
journed. 

Here  atsain  is  public  evasion  of  statutory 
responsibility,  compounding  the  already 
oon»promlslng  situation  enveloping  America's 
profes.slonal  military  establishment.  The 
Comptroller    General    should    rule    and    is 


hereby  requested  to  rxile  that  this  contem- 
plated move  In  fact  and  legality  cannot  be 
carried  through  under  existing  law.         * 

Haig's  recent  activities  raise  further  ques- 
tions, making  it  all  the  more  imperative  for 
you  to  render  a  swift,  decisive  opinion. 

General  Haig  Is  allegedly  fulfilling  a  num- 
ber of  political  roles.  A  prominent  political 
columnist,  Joseph  Kraft,  noted  on  May  29. 
that  Haig  Is  leaking  privileged  Information 
about  wiretapping.  The  Washington  Post 
noted  that  he  has  made  what  can  only  be 
termed  a  blatantly  political  speech  on  the 
"Nixon  Doctrine"  at  the  Fordham  Club  re- 
cently, dressed  in  civilian  clothes  and  In  his 
capacity  as  a  top  White  House  functlonan.-. 
Here  is  the  'first  paragraph  of  that  story  from 
the  May  24  issue  of  this  paper: 

"General  Alexander  Haig,  the  new  chief 
of  staff  at  the  White  House,  ignored  the 
problems  that  Watergate  has  created  for  the 
President  last  uight  and  instead  gave  a  de- 
tailed account  of  how  the  Nixon  Doctrine 
can  help  solve  the  problems  of  the  world." 

It  has  also  become  known  that  Haig  has 
brought  a  group  of  professional  military  of- 
ficers, presently  on  active  duty  status,  "with 
him  to  the  White  House,  and  is  running  Hal- 
deman's operation  with  these  professional 
military  personnel.  One  is  a  lieutenant  col- 
onel, the  other  Is  a  major.  Plus,  there  may 
be  others  we  have  not  yet  had  brought  to 
public  notice. 

The  Nerc  York  Times  of  May  29  carried  a 
public  mention  of  this  situation  In  a  story  bv 
John  Herbers.  Here  Is  the  appropriate  quote : 

"General  Alexander  M.  Haig,  Jr.,  the  new 
chief  of  staff  on  an  Interim  basis,  is  running 
the  staff  with  military  assistants.  ...  He 
is  in  daily  contact  with  Mr.  Nixon  almost  r.s 
much  as  was  Mr.  Haldeman." 

Repeated  queries  to  the  White  House  as  a 
to  the  official  status  of  General  Haig  metS.  /' 
with  the  response  that  he  has  no  title.  ^^ 

I  am  requesting  specific  responses  from 
your  office  to  the  following  questions,  which 
at  the  very  least  should  be  answered  deci- 
sively before  your  office  advises  on  the  trtie 
legal  status  of  a  four-star  general  in  admin- 
istrative limbo.  He  seems  to  be  both  military 
and  civilian  at  this  point  In  time.  In  any 
event,  his  position  Is  clearly  unique  and 
must  be  clarified. 

Your  ruling  is  called  for  on  the  follow-lng 
questions: 

Is  he  presently  a  civil  officer  of  the  gov- 
ernment or  is  he  a  military  officer? 

In  the  event  of  misconduct,  who  would  lie 
be  answerable  to.  military  or  civil  law? 

Who  Is  now  the  vice  chief  of  staff  of  the 
United  States  Army,  or  who  is  the  acting 
vice  chief  of  staff? 

Is  he  still  chargeable  to  the  Pentagon's 
budget  at  a  rate  of  pay  for  a  four-star  gen- 
eral. Including  the  perquisites  of  the  office 
of  the  vice  chief  of  staff,  or  is  he  now  being 
maintained  on  the  White  House  budget? 

Is  he  exercising  the  fimctlous  of  a  civil 
office  or  not? 

In  view  of  the  Increasing  number  of  ques- 
tions surrounding  his  status  and  the  func- 
tions he  Is   allegedly  j»erformlng.  your  an- 
swers willhopeTuUy  be  swll't. 
Sincerely. 

John  E.  Moss. 
Met'iber  0/  Congivf^. 


PROTECT  THE  WHALE 

( Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  «nd  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. > 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
92d  Congress  I  intix)duced  House  Con- 
current Resolution  387.  a  resolution  coil- 
ing upon  the  Secretary  of  State  to  nego- 
tiate a  10-year  international  mora- 
torium on  the  commercial  killing  of  all 
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whales  and  porpoises.  That  measure 
passed  the  House  on  November  2,  1971, 
and  a  similar  bill  passed  in  the  Senate. 
This  action  reflected  the  increased 
American  consciousness  and  awareness 
of  the  need  to  protect  our  world  environ- 
ment. 

Subsequent  international  protest  ac- 
tivity focussed  attention  upon  the  plight 
of  the  whale,  which  has  been  badly  over- 
hunted  by  nations  who  refuse  to  heed 
their  responsibilities  and  obligations  to 
preserve  the  resources  of  the  seas  for  all 
mankind.  Gradually,  increasing  pres- 
sures were  exerted  upon  the  often  in- 
effective International  Whaling  Com- 
mission to  reduce  the  quotas  of  permitted 
catches  and  the  number  of  huntable 
species. 

This  month,  the  International  Whal- 
ing Commission  will^hold  its  annual 
meeting  in  London,  and  I  trust  that  the 
U.S.  delegates  to  that  conference  will 
bear  in  mind  the  position  which  both 
Houses  Bf  Congress  have  taken  on  the 
need  for  a  flat  10-year  moratorium  on 
whaling.  Unless  a  decisive  step  of  this 
nature  is  taken  now,  there  soon  may  be 
no  whales  left  for  us  to  worry  about. 

The  Washington  Post  recently  pub- 
lished a  fine  editorial  on  the  topic  of  tlie 
annual  meeting  of  the  International 
Whaling  Commission  and  I  include  it  to 
be  reprinted  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
An  OppoRTUNrry  To  Protect  Whales 
It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  many  and 
persistent  pressures  brought  by  the  American 
wildlife  and  conservation  movement  are  be- 
ginning to  have  an  effect.  This  is  not  only 
true  in  the  United  States  but  worldwide.  On 
few  issues  is  this  more  evident  than  on  the 
matter  of  protecting  whales.  One  of  the 
largest  animals  that  has  e\er  lived  (the  blue 
whale  is  at  least  25  times  the  size  of  an 
elephant),  whales  are  majestic  and  intelli- 
gent creatures.  Yet.  perversely,  man  has 
hunted  and  slaughtered  them,  many  species 
to  the  point  of  near  extinction.  It  Is  to  tlie 
credit  of  the  government — including  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Interior  and  Commerce, 
plus  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality — 
that  determined  efforts  are  now  being  made 
to  protect  the  remaining  whales  of  the  sea. 
'  A  current  goal  of  the  United  States  is  to 
obtain  a  10-year  moratorium  on  commercial 
whaling,  except  for  himiing  by  aboriginal 
peoples.  The  United  States  has  closed  all  its 
whaling  stations  and  has  banned  the  im- 
portation of  whale  products,  with  no  adverse 
consequences.  But  other  nations,  mainly  Ja- 
pan and  Russia,  are  still  killing  whales  on 
the  high  seas.  These  species  include  the  fin, 
sperm  and  sei.  The  whales  are  used  for  such 
frivolous  purposes  as  dog.  cat  and  mink 
food,  'automobile  'lubricants  and  cosmetic 
and  food  additives;  all  these  uses  have 
readily  available  substitutes,  as  the  United 
States  has  proven. 

This  month  in  London.  14  naiions  will 
gather  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Whaling  Commission.  Aside  from 
the  United  .States.  Japan  and  Ri'-^F^ia.  these 
include  Argentina,  Australia.  Canada.  Den- 
mark, France,  Iceland.  Mexico.  Norway.  Pan- 
ama. South  .Africa  and  Britain.  Whnt  is 
needed  goes  beyond  a  mere  declaration  of 
"concern."  Instead  as  the  United  States  will 
iirt^e.  we  need  firm  and  specific  measures  that 
Will  lead  to  a  10-year  moratorium.  Tliis  is 
hanlly  a  bold  po.sltion:  last  year,  at  the 
Stockholm  conference  on  the  environment, 
the  moratorium  idea  was  approved  by  the 
auending  nations  by  a  53-to-O  vote. 

Tills  month's  meeting  may  offer  one  of  the 
last  opportunities  for  effective  action.  Only 
so  many  whales  are  left.  Enough  destruction 


has  been  done  already — not  only  to  the 
whales  but  also  to  the  delicate  balance  of 
nature,  of  which,  lest  it  be  forgotten,  man  is 
also  a  part. 

LIBERALIZE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BEN- 
EFITS   FOR    DEPENDENT    PARENTS 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  aimed  at  im- 
providing  the  status  of  surviving  depend- 
ent parents  who  receive  social  security 
benefit  payments  on  the  basis  of  the 
earnings  records  of  their  deceased  chil- 
dren. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  es- 
timates that  a  total  of  26,600  parents  of 
deceased  workers  are  receiving  benefits 
on  this  basis.  New  York  City,  approxi- 
mately 1,200  parents  are  in  this  benefit 
category. 

Existing  social  security  law  provides 
that  benefits  to  surviving  dependent  par- 
ents will  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  821,4  per- 
cent of  the  deceased  worker's  primary 
insurance  amount.  If  two  parents  draw 
benefit  payments  on  the  basis  of  their 
deceased  child's  earnings  record,  each 
parent  receives  75  percent  of  the  worker's 
primary  insurance  amount.  Last  year's 
H.R.  1  raised  widow's  benefits  to  the  full 
100  percent  of  a  deceased  worker- 
spouse's  primary  insurance  amount,  but 
dependent  parents'  benefits  v.ere  not 
similarly  raised.  For  many  elderly  de- 
pendent parents,  social  security  bene- 
fits constitute  the  sole  source  of  income, 
and  the  oversight  of  the  Congress  in  not 
raising  the  benefits  of  a  single  surviving 
dependent  parent  to  the  same  100  per- 
cent status  which  widows  enjoy  causes 
them  considerable  financial  disadvan- 
tage. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introducing 
provides  that  when  a  social  security-in- 
sured worker  dies,  leaving  a  sole  surviv- 
ing dependent  parent,  if  no  other  sur- 
viving dependents  are  actually  or  poten- 
tially entitled  to  benefits  on  the  worker's 
v.age  record,  then,  beginning  at  age  65, 
social  security  benefits  will  be  paid  to  the 
surviving  parent  at  the  rate  of  100  per- 
cent of  the  worker's  primary  insurance 
amount.  If  the  worker  dies,  leaving  other 
dependents  in  addition  to  the  dependent 
parent,  the  parent's  benefits  will  continue 
as  provided  under  present  law,  in  order 
to  avoid  reductions  in  benefits  paid  to 
dependent  widows  and  children  under 
the  family  maximum  provisions.  As  at 
present,  dependent  surviving  parents 
would  still  be  eligible  to  begin  receiving 
benefits  at  age  62.  at  the  rate  of  82 '^ 
percent  of  the  deceased  worker  s  primary 
insurance  amount. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dent  which  this  pro- 
posed provision  would  make  in  the  mas- 
.sive  social  security  trust  ftmd  is  insig- 
nificant in  comparison  to  the  improved 
conditions  whicliih  would  provide  for  el- 
derly dependent  parents  who  outlive 
their  children.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  give 
it  serious  consideration. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 


Mr.  Cohen  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford)  ,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK  "V.  Daniels  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McFall)  ,  for  today  throush 
June  20,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Erlenborn  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  June  12  through 
Jime  18,  on  Account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Gaydos  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Fall), for  today  through  June  12,  on 
accoimt  of  death  in  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Dent,  for  30  minutes,  June  13, 1973. 

Mr.  Gaydos,  for  30  minutes,  June  13, 
1973. 

Mr.  R.ANDALL,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado)  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Treen,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HOGAN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MoAKLEY)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter : ) 

Mr.  VaniK,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  O'Hara,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rangel,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Danielson,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr^  Randall  in  three  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
^quest  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RiNALDO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LujAN. 

Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York- 
Mr.  Quie; 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  HoGAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  6TEIGER  of  Wi."^consin. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mcakley)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  CoNYERs  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  in  10 
instances. 

Mr.  Alexander  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania  in  10 
instances. 
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SISK. 

William  D.  Ford. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 
;.  Sullivan. 

O'Hara  in  two  instances. 
Burke  of  Massachusetts. 
Taylor  of  North  Carolina. 
Mink. 
Brinkley. 

Seiberlinc  in  10  instances. 
Bingham  in  three  instances. 
Dulski  in  six  instances. 
Van  Deerlin. 
Litton. 
Thornton. 
Harrington. 

Andrews  of  North  Carolina 
D.AN  Daniel. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  645.  An  act  to  strengthen  Interstate  re- 
porting and  interstate  services  for  parents 
of  runaway  children;  to  conduct  researcli  on 
the  size  of  the  runaway  youth  population; 
for  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  temporary  housing  and  coun- 
seling services  for  transient  youth,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1115.  An  act  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  provide  for  the  registration 
of  practitioners  conducting  narcotic  treat- 
ment programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

H.R.  4443.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ronald 
K.  Downie. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  June  8th,  1973  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles : 

H.R.  2246.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  to  extend  the  authorizations  for  a 
one-year  period;  and 

H.R.  4704.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
former  employees  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjoiu'n. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  3  o'clock  and  26  minutes  p.m.t, 
the  House  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  June 
12,  1973.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1018.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Housing) ,  transmitting  notice  of  the  loca- 


tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  various 
construction  projects  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken for  the  Naval  Reserve,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  2233a(l) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1019.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  IJepartment  of  State 
transmitting  copies  of  international  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  Into  by 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
92-403;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
RiXTEivED  From  the  Comptroller  General. 

1020.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  examination  of  the  financial 
statements  of  the  Student  Loan  Insurance 
Fund  for  fiscal  yearr  1971  and  1972,  pursuant 
to  section  105  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act  and  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  (H.  Doc.  No.  93-113) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


I 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California:  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  H.R.  689.  A  bill  to  amend 
section  712  of  title,  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  to  prohibit  persons  attempting  to  col- 
lect their  own  debts  from  misusing  names 
in  order  to  convey  the  false  Impression  that 
any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  is  In- 
volved in  such  collection;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  93-'?68).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  'State  of  the 
Union. 


PU6LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  8563.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount  of 
a  parent's  Insurance  benefit  from  82"2  to  100 
perce:it  of  the  primary  Insurance  amount  of 
the  iud'Vidual  on  whose  wage  record  such 
benerft  Is  payable  In  any  case  where  the  par- 
ent has  attained  age  65  at  the  time  he  or 
she  files  application  for  such  benefit  and 
there  are  no  other  persons  actually  or  poten- 
tially entitled  to  benefits  on  the  same  wage 
record;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Frelinghuysen)  : 
H.R.  8564.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4941(d) 
(2)  (G)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954: 
to  I  he  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CRONIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Oilman)  : 
H.R.  8565.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Emission  Standards  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  standards  with  respect  to 
fuel  consumption;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  85G6.   A  bill   to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinued supply  of  petroleum  products  to  in- 
dependent oil  marketers:   to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.R.  8567.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social   Security   Act   so   as  to  liberalize   the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Me.tiis. 

By    Mr.    FRASER    (for    hlm.self.    Mr. 
Dices.  Mr.  Howard,  and  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  Illinois)  : 
H.R.  8568.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1945  to  halt  the 


Importation  of  Rhodesian  chrome  and  to  re- 
store the  United  States  to  its  position  as  a 
law-abiding  member  of  the  international 
community;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KEATING: 
HJt.  8569.  A  bill  to  provide  for  compliance 
with  improved  fire  safety  conditlonhUn  multi- 
family  housing  facilities  designed  Jpr  occu- 
pancy In  whole  or  substantial  part  by  senior 
citizens,  and  to  authorize  Federal  assistance 
in  financing  the  provision  of  more  adequate 
fire  safety  equipment  for  such  facilities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MOSS   (for  himself.  Mr.  Del- 

LUMS,    Mr.    ECKHARDT,    Mr.    Lecgett, 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Nedzi.  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Stark, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California, 
Mr.  Wright,  and  Mr.  Van  Deerlin  ) : 
H  Jl.  8570.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  provide  a  definition  for 
inclusive  tour  charters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Bv  Mr.  O'HARA: 
H.R.  8571.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  certain 
rivers  in  the  State  of  Michigan  for  potential 
additions  to  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affalis. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
H.R.  8572.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  more  effectively  for 
bilingual    proceedings    in    certain    district 
courts  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  (Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RANGEL  (for  himself,  Ms.  Ab- 
zDG,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mrs.  Chisholm, 
Mr.    CoNYERS.    Mr.    Dellxjms,    Mr. 
DiGCS,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,    Mr.    Eilberg,    Mr.    Har- 
rington,   Mr.    Lehman.    Mr.    Moak- 
ley,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Rot- 
BAL,  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  Seiberlinc, 
Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr.  Tiernan  ) : 
H.R.  8573.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  exportation 
of  certain  substances  and,  herbicides  from 
the    United    States;    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL  (for  himself,  Ms.  Ab- 
zug, Mr.  Bingham,  Mrs.  Chisholm, 
Mr.    CoNYERS,    Mr.    Dellums,    Mr. 
Dices,  Mr.  Drinan.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California.    Mr.    Eilberg.    Mr.    Har- 
rington,   Mr.    Lehman,   Mr.    Moak- 
LEY.   Mr.   Podell.   Mr.   Roybal,   Mrs. 
Schroeder.     Mr.      Seiberlinc,     Mr. 
Stark,  and  Mr.  Tiernan)  : 
H.R.  8574.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  exporta- 
tion of  herbicides  from  the  United  States  to 
Portugal  and  South  Africa;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  RARICK: 
H.R.  8575.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Joseph  H. 
Hirshhorn   Museum   and   Sculpture   Garden 
as    the    "Andrew    Jackson    Center";    to    the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  RHODES: 
H.R.  8576.  A  bill  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Federal  income  taxes  or  a  payment  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  for  State  and  local  real  prop- 
erty taxes  or  an  equivalent  portion  of  rent 
paid  on  their  residences  by  individuals  who 
have  attained  age  65;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming: 
H.R.  8577.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild. and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968  by  designating  a 
section  of  the  Sweetwater  River  in  the  State 
of  Wyoming  for  potential  addition  to  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R,  8578.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968  by  designating  a 
section  of  the  Snake  River  in  the  State 
of  Wyoming  for  potential  addition  to  the 
Nntioiial  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  SHUSTER: 
'  H.R.  8579.  A  bUl  to  esUbllsb  a  temporary 
embargo  on  tbe  exportation  of  certain  live- 
stock feed  grains;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By    Mr.    RHODES    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Udau.,  and  Mr.  C0N1.AN) : 
H.J.     Res.     e07.     Joint     Resolution     au- 
thorizing the  President  toproclalm  Septem- 
ber 28,  1973,  as  "National  iwd^fcp  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.      ^ 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  246.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
commend  the  U.S.  Capitol  Police  force  and 
the  Capitol  Police  Board  on  the  occasion  of 
the  lOOtlh  anniversary  of  the  designatioA  of 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate,  the 
Sergeant  ^t  Arms  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  Architect  of  th^Capltol 
as  the  governing  body  of  the  Capitol  Police 
force;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

245.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  request- 
ing Congress  to  propose  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  guar- 
anteeing the  right  of  the  unborn  human  to 
life  throughout  Its  development;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

246.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  requesting  Congress  to 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  concerning  abortion;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

247.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  ol  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  requesting  Congress 
to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  guaranteeing  the 
right  to  life  to  the  unborn,  the  Ul,  the  aged  or 
the  Incapacitated;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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248.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  the  deflnl- 
tlon  of  tax  effort  under  the  State  and  Local 
Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

236.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
council  of  the  county  of  Maul,  Hawaii,  rel- 
ative to  a  Federal  subsidy  program  for  di- 
versified farming  In  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

237.  Also,  petition  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
town  of  Westcllffe,  Colo.,  relative  to  a  fuel 
shortage;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


AGRIBUSINESS  GOT  A  FAIR 
SHAKE 


HON.  PETE  V.  DOMENICI 

OF   NEW   MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  11,  1973 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  while  we  were  considering  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973,  I  received  a  telegram  from  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  expressing  great  con- 
cern. He  asked  me: 

Why  la  the  American  Fariher,  the  food  and 

fiber  producer,  looked  upon  as  a  lower  class 

'        citizen  In  the  American  economic  structure? 

I  felt  this  a  very  justified  concern  and 
a  very  good  question.  When  we  consider 
the  disparity  between  what  our  Nation 
demands  from  its  agriculture  sector  and 
the  rewards  that  sector  receives  from 
meeting  this  demand,  maybe  we  have 
treated  our  farmers  as  sectmd-class  citi- 
zens. 

However,  I  sincerely  believe  that  the 
passage  of  the  Agriculture  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1973  will  mark 
a  change  in  direction  for  our  farming 
communities.  I  hope  that  the  new  pro- 
visions embodied  in  this  legislation  cou- 
pled with  increasing  demand  and  pro- 
duction give  the  farmer  for  the  first  time 
In  years  an  equal  share  In  the  Increase 
In  our  national  wealth. 

This  Is  the  first  comprehensive  farm 
ptfegram  which  is  geared  to  expand  the 
supply  of  food  and  fiber  to  meet  the  ever- 
increasing  domestic  and  foreign  demand. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  al^ 
ready  released  an  additional  43  million 
acres  for  production  which  puts  a  total 
of  over  380  million  acres  in  crop  pro- 
duction for  what  he  calls  "the  greatest 
production  effort  in  the  history  of  U.S. 
agriculture"  to  meet  new  areas  of  de- 
mand. 

New  markets  have  been  opened  up 
with  new  trade  agreements  with  foreign 
coimtries.  Old  markets  have  expanded 
with  a  worldwide  elevation  of  the  stand- 
ard of  living,  causing  a  spiraling  demand 
for  higher  protein  food,  particularly  in 


the  form  of  meat.  In  fact,  meat  con- 
sumption has  doubled  in  Japan  in  the 
last  decade  and  it  is  expected  to  double 
again  this  decade.  Western  Europe's 
market  has  expanded  its  meat  consump- 
tion by  20  percent  in  the  last  few  years. 
Most  dramatic  is  the  increase  in  per 
capita  consimiption  of  beef  in  the  United 
States,  an  increase  from  56  pounds  in 
1952  to  approximately  116  pounds  today. 

The  United  States  raises  more  meat 
animals  and  raises  more  of  the  feed 
grain  to  fatten  these  animals  than  any 
other  country.  Also,  the  highest  protein 
supplement  for  meat  is  the  soybean,  of 
which  70  percent  of  the  world's  supply 
is  grown  In  the  United  States.  Since  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  not  topographically 
or  climatically  suited  to  the  growing  of 
soybeans,  the  United  States  will  continue 
to  be  a  world  supplier  of  this  highly  de- 
manded feed  supplement  used  to  meet' 
the  continued  increase  in  meat  consump- 
tion. 

What  does  this  all  mean  to  us?  It 
means,  that  the  American  farmer  is  the 
best  producer  of  food  in  the  world.  One 
farmer  produces  enough  to  meet  the 
needs  of  51  people  as  compared  to  only  16, 
25  years  ago.  With  only  4.5  percent  of 
our  Nation's  population  our  farm  com- 
munity has  been  able  to  not  only  produce 
enough  to  feed  its  fellow  Americans,  but 
it  has  produced  enough  to  export  suffi- 
cient food  and  fiber  to  whittle  down  oiu* 
ever-growing  balance-of-trade  deficit. 
U.S.  agriculture  exports  have  almost 
doubled  in  the  last  decade  and  are  con- 
tinually contributing  cash  surpluses  to 
our  balance  of  trade.  It  is  estimated  that 
1973  exports  will  be  at  $11.1  billion  and 
will  contribute  a  $3.3  billion  cash  sur- 
plus and  that  by  1980  our  exports  will 
be  up  to  $18  billion.  This  ability  of  our 
agriculture  sector  to  be  a  continuing 
strong  net  exporter  is  an  invaluable  asset 
to  our  international  trading  posture.  In 
fact  it  may  be  the  only  real  reliable  re- 
maining economic  leverage  the  United 
States  has  in  terms  of  international 
trade. 

The  new  farm  program  gives  the  farm 
community  the  financial  incentive  and 
protection  to  continue  to  be  the  largest 


producer  of  food  and  fiber  in  the  world. 
We  have  asked  America's  farmers  to 
plant  more  acreage  in  the  crop  of  their 
choice  than  ever  before  in  history.  We 
have  further  asked  them  to  place  their 
crop  on  the  open  market  to  receive  their 
fair  share  of  the  market's  wealth.  We 
have  asked  the  farmer,  "With  your  great 
producing  capacity,  produce  more  than 
you  ever  have  in  history  so  that  your 
Nation  can  take  advantage  of  worldwide 
demands  and  help  diminish  our  balance- 
in-trade  deficit." 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  In  view 
of  all  we  have  asked  our  farmers,  we  must 
accept  our  responsibility  to  provide 
them  a  means  of  protection  In  times  of 
crises  situations  such  as  overproduction. 
By  means  of  this  legislation,  we  will 
provide  this  protection  through  the  "tar- 
get price"  concept.  By  our  action  on  S. 
1888,  we  have  told  the  farmer  that  if 
market  prices  rise  above  the  target 
prices,  they  will  receive  a  just  reward 
for  their  productive  capacity  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  entire  world  since  there  will  be 
enough  food  and  fiber  to  meet  world 
needs  at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  If 
market  prices  fall  below  the  target  price, 
we,  the  taxpayers  of  America,  will  share 
in  the  risk  we  asked  farmers  to  take  in 
paying  only  the  difference  between  mar- 
ket price  and  the  target  price. 

Since  this  bill  is  designed  to  promote 
production  and  economic  parity  in  the 
agriculture  sector,  an  obvious  addition- 
al benefit  will  be  a  greater  share  of  the 
Nation's  wealth  going  to  our  farm  com- 
munities .  This  additional  wealth  will 
have  a  strengthening  effect  on  our  rural 
communities  by  eliminating  various 
problems.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  increase 
of  money  inflow  to  these  commimities 
will  help  stop  the  continued  migration  of 
people  from  our  farm  communities  to  the 
urban  areas  by  enabUng  farmers  to  share 
their  increased  income  with  farmwork- 
ers and  others  who  depend  upon  them. 
In  short,  there  should  be  an  increase  in 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  agriculture 
and  agriculture-related  employment 
opportunities. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  basic  belief 
that  it  is  the  right  of  every  American 
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to  decide  where  he  or  she  wants  to  live. 
Some  may  prefer  cities,  but  if  they  pre- 
fer riu'al  areas,  they  should  be  able  to 
live  there,  with  enough  income  to  sup- 
port a  family  and  live  a  life  of  human 
dignity.  In  many  parts  of  rural  America, 
some  in  my  own  State,  you  can  not  do 
that,  principally  because  there  are  no 
jobs.  I  know  of  areas  in  New  Mexico 
where  38  of  40  high  school  graduates 
from  a  single  year  have  moved  away  be- 
cause— no  matter  how  much  they  may 
want  to  stay — there  is  no  way  for  them 
to  support  themselves  decently. 

These  are  times  when  farms  and 
ranches  find  themselves  caught  in  a 
squeeze  between  the  cost  of  raising  prod- 
ucts and  a  sale  price  which  offers  too 
little  profit.  When  that  happens  those  in 
supporting  businesses — the  50  percent 
of  our  rural  families  who  do  not  live  on 
farms — also  suffer.  So  communities  de- 
cline and  the  young  move  away,  often 
to  urban  areas  which  are  already  over- 
crowded and  certainly  less  healthy  as 
areas  in  which  to  make  a  livelihood  and 
a  life. 

So.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  expecta- 
tion that  farmers  will  use  some  of  any 
increase  they  will  receive  to  pay  com- 
petitive wages  they  have  been  unable  to 
afford  previously  so  that  we  might  at- 
tract good  young  people  to  remain  on  the 
farm  and  create  more  permanent  em- 
ployment, thereby  eliminating  the  vast 
problems  of  seasonal  employment  and 
migrant  workers.  By  sharing  the  addi- 
tional benefits  which  this  bill  is  intended 
to  create  for  tliem.  owners  and  opera- 
tors of  agricultural  enterprises  will  up- 
hold the  great  American  tradition  of 
sharing  good  fortune  with  those  depend- 
ent on  you.  This  is  an  opportunity  I 
know  farmers  have  long  sought  and  will 
take  advantage  of  for  the  benefit  not 
only  of  agricultural  workers,  but  of  the 
entire  Nation — rural  and  urban. 
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HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  11,  1973 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  27  years 
now  the  people  of  Eniwetok  in  the  "Trust 
Territories  of  the  Pacific  Islands  have 
been  denied  tlie  liberty  to  live  on"  their 
native  soil.  They  were  moved  to  Ujelang. 
a  smaller  atoll  because  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment had  taken  their  island  to  detonate 
an  atomic  bomb  in  1948.  Still  now  we 
are  planning  moie  tests  known  as  the 
Pacific  cratering  experiments — PACE — 
which  would  ;see  the  detonation  of  26 
surface  explosions,  using  from  5  to  500 
tons  of  TNT.  Opposition  to  these  tests 
from  the  Eniwetokese  have  been  nearly 
unanimous.  In  view  of  tliis,  proceeding 
with  these  tests  could  have  a  very  serious 
effect  on  relations  between  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Micronesian  peoples. 
The  pending  political  status  negotiation.^ 
could  well  be  affected.  The  United  States 
Jiad  announced  some  time  ago  that  for- 
mer natives  of  Eniwetok  would  be  al- 
lowed back  onto  their  atoll  by  the  end 
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of  1973.  If  this  ill-considered  experiment 
is  carried  out,  the  Eniwetokese  will  be 
frustrated  in  their  longstanding  desire 
to  resettle  on  their  atoll. 

I  submit  the  following  statement  of 
Dr.  Leonard  Mason,  professor  emeritus 
of  anthropology  of  the  University  of 
Hawaii,  wlio  is  well-acquainted  with  tlie 
plight  of  these  people : 

Leonard  Mason, 
Honolulu.  Hawaii.  April  25.  1973. 
To  whom  it  may  concern : 

The  following  statement  Is  supplementary 
to  verbal  remarks  I  made  the  evening  of 
April  4.  1973,  at  the  Maluhia  Service  Center, 
Ft.  DeRussy,  In  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  during  a 
public  hearing  on  the  di'aft  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  (EIS)  for  the  Air  Force's 
Pacific  Cratering  Experiments  (PACE)  on 
Eniwetok  Atoll,  Marshall  Islands. 

A.    ANTHROPOLOCICAL    PARTICIP.ATION    IN    PACE 
PLANNING 

1.  Three  anthropologists  are  listed  on  pages 
2-10  and  2-11  of  the  draft  EIS  (February. 
1973)  as  "Specialists  Consulted  in  Planning 
PACE."  They  are  Dr.  Sa»tl  Riesenberg  (Smith- 
sonian Institution),  Dr.  Alexander  Spoehr 
(University  of  Pittsburgh),  and  Dr.  Leonard 
Ma.son  (University  of  Hawaii).  While  the 
"contacts"  with  these  specialists  are  reported 
a.s  primarily  a  single  telephone  conversation 
with  each,  tlie  Implication  of  their  being 
listed  is  that  these  anthropologists  assisted 
in  planning  the  PACE  program.  This  was  not 
the  case. 

2.  I  can  speak  only  for  myself,  but  I  am 
reasonably  certain  that  both  Dr.  Riesenberg 
and  Dr.  Spoehr  are  In  agreement  with  my 
own  position.  In  my  opinion  PACE  1  and 
PACE  2  both  go  contrary  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  Eniwetok  Marshallese  who  were  re- 
moved from  their  home  atoll  by  the  United 
States  Government  in  1947  and  have  lived 
since  then  on  Ujelang  .\toli.  They  are  now  in 
the  process  of  planning  their  return  to 
Eniwetok  Atoll  which  will  be  available  for 
their  resettlement  by  the  end  of  1973.  For 
myself.  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  PACE 
project  for  reasons  stated  below.  I  do  not 
want  my  name  .as-sociated  with  PACE  plan- 
nnig  in  any  way. 

3.  There  are  only  three  anthropologists  who 
are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Eniwetok 
situation  to  make  judgments  about  the  Ini- 
puct  of  PACE  vipon  the  Eniwetok  people.  This 
knowledge  in  each  case  is  based  on  extended 
field  research  during  the  Marshallese  com- 
muuitys  displacement  on  Ujelong  Atoll. 
These  anthropologists  are  Dr.  Jack  A.  Tobln. 
Community  Development  Adviser,  Marshall 
Islands  District,  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands:  Dr.  Robert  C.  Kiste.  Associate 
I»rofes.sor  of  Anthropology.  University  of  Min- 
nesota; and  Dr.  Leonard  Ma.son,  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Anthropology.  University  of 
Hawaii. 

4.  Dr.  Tobin's  doctoral  dissertation  on  "The 
Resettlement  of  *he  Eniwetok  People"  (un- 
published. University  of  California.  Berkeley, 
1967)  is  Included  among  the  references  listed 
on  page  R-10  of  the  draft  EIS.  It  ik  cited  only 
once  in  the  text  (page  3-11).  Dr.  Tobin  has 
said  that  he  is  "biased  agtainst  the  PACE  pro- 
gram" (see  his  letter  to  Mr.  Harvey  Segal. 
April  2.  1973.  which  I  read  into  the  record  of 
the  PACE  puljlic  hearing  on  April  4).  Tobin 
has  charged  PACE  planners  with  ignoring 
portions  of  his  dissertation  that  would  have 
weakened  PACE  estimates  of  the  environ- 
inftntal  impact  on  the  Eniwetok  community. 

5.  Of  the  three  anthropologists  named  In 
(3)  above.  Dr.  Kiste  is  wlthoat  doubt  the 
best  informed  owing  to  his  own  intetislve 
field  research  on  Ujelang  Atoll  in  1964  antl 
his  subsecjuent  analysis  of  the  field  data.  Tills' 
work  is  ncaring  completion  in  the  form  of 
a  comprehensive  monograph  on  the  effects  of 
displacement  of  the  Eniwetok  people  from 
1947  to  the  present.  He  is  opposed  to  further 
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implementation  of  the  PACE  program  as  evi- 
denced In  his  own  remarks  dtiring  the  PACE 
public  hearing  hi  Honolulu  on  April  4.  1973. 

6.  In  the  Anthropology  section  (pages  3-12 
to  3-14)  of  the  Test  Site  Description,  the  only 
citations  to  anthropological  research  other 
than  Tobin's  are  to  an  article  by  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Spoehr  on  kinship  systems  in  the  Mar- 
sliall  and  Gilbert  Islands  (1949)  and  to  a  re- 
port by  Miss  Margaret  Chave  on  mixed-blood 
Marshallese  (1947).  Fieldwork  by  Dr.  Spoehr 
(then  with  the  Chicago  Natural  History  Mu- 
seum) and  Miss  Chave  (a  graduate  student 
in  anthropology  at  the  University  of  Hawaii) 
was  limited  to  about  three  months  e»ch  In 
1947  on  Majuro  Atoll  In  the  southern  Mar- 
shalls.  Neither  investigator  had  acquaintance 
witli  the  Eniwetok  Marshallese.  who  at  that 
time  had  not  yet  been  informed  by  the  U.S. 
Ooverr.ment  of  the  plan  to  move  them  from 
their  home  atoU  to  Ujelang  Atoll.  Text  ref- 
erences in  the  draft  EIS  to  the  work  of 
Spoehr  and  Chave  are  only  generalized  state- 
i.ients  about  Marshallese  cuUure.  and  have 
no  specific  application  to  thetniweiok  situa- 
tion. 

7.  The  draft  EIS  in  defining  the  cultural 
anl  environmental  requirements  of  the  Eni- 
wetok people  is  superficial  and  completely 
liir.dequate,  both  as  to  their  present  situa- 
tion on  Ujelang  Atoll  and  to  their  projected 
re-occupation  of  Eniwetok  Atoll  in  the  near 
futuie. 

8.  PACE  planners  can  expect  no  as.slstance 
from  anthropologists  who  are  now  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  Eniwetok  situation,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  PACE  can  in  no  way 
serve  the  Interests  of  the  Eniwetok  people. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  Eniwetok  community 
does  not  require  that  anthropologists  even 
speak  on  its  behalf.  The  community's 
pointedly  negative  response  to  the  PACE 
presentation  at  the  ptiblic  hearing  on 
Ujelang  Atoll,  March  26-28.  1973.  provides 
eloquent  testimony  to  that  group's  own  esti- 
mate of  the  Impact  of  PACE  should  the  proj- 
ect  be  allowed  to  continue. 

r.  POLITICAL  CONSIDERATIONS  DEMAND  NEW 
PRIORITIES 

1.  A  year  or  two  ago.  when  PACE  plan- 
ning was  already  underway,  the  project 
might  still  have  been  judged  on  purely  scien- 
tific grounds  without  regard  for  human 
occupancy  of  the  atoll.  That  situation 
changed  overnight  when  Ambassador  Frank- 
lin Haydn  Williams,  the  President's  personal 
lepreseutative  for  the  Micronesian  Status 
Net;otiations.  and  Edward  E.  Johnston,  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory,  jointly 
announced  that  the  U.S.  Government  was 
prepared  to  return  Eniwetok  Atoll  to  the 
Trust  Territory  by  the  end  of  1973  'or  the 
early  return  of  the  Eniwetok  people  to  their 
home  atoll.  Political  considerations  now  de- 
mand a  completely  new  look  at  the  PACE 
project. 

2.  Dr.  Ern.st  S.  Reese.  Professor  of  Zoology, 
University  of  Hawaii,  summed  ttp  'the 
changed  situation  very  well  in  his  letter  of 
July    13.    1972,   appended   to   the   draft   EIS: 

"The  crux  of  the  matter  is  simply  that  the 
question  is  no  longer  a  scientific  one.  The 
matter  is  now  both  political  and  moral.  Tlie 
question  has  become:  do  the  objectives  of 
the  PACE  program  and  geological  data  which 
will  be  gathered  in  the  process  outweigh  the 
objections  of  the  Eniwetok  people?  The  an- 
swer to  this  question  must  be  a  political  and 
moral  one.  It  cannot  be  answered  scientif- 
ically" tpageH-2). 

3.  Dr.  George  S.  Losey.  Jr..  Assistam  Profes- 
sor of  Zoology.  University  of  Hawaii,  came  to 
a  similar  conclusion  in  his  letter  of  July  18,  . 
1972.  appended  to  the  draft  EIS: 

".  .  .  the  problem  has  now  acquired  socio- 
political importance  which  renders  it  diffi- 
cult to  decide  on  a  scientific  basis  whether 
the  PACE  projects  should  proceed"  (page 
H  11). 

4.  Dr.  Philip  Helfricli.  Associate  Director, 
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Hawaii  Institute  of  Marine  Biology,  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii,  wrote  in  the  same  question- 
ing manner  In  his  letter  of  July  20,  1972,  ap- 
pended to  the  draft  EIS: 

"I  cannot,  make  a  Judgment  on  the  neces- 
sity of  the  PACE  project  because  the  total 
relationship  of  it  to  our  national  security  is 
a  complex  one  with  all  of  the  facts  to  be 
weighed  known  only  to  a  few  persons  in  our 
government"  (page  H-16).  \    , 

5.  To  continue  scientific  debate  on  ti^os- 
sible  effects  of  proposed  PACE  1  and  ^CE  2 
detonations  upon  the  physical  environment 
of  Eniwetok  Atoll  Is  now  but  an  exercise  in 
futility  In  view  of  the  new  political  and 
moral  considerations.  Indeed,  PACE  planners 
appear  to  have  anticipated  the  new  question 
and  provided  partial  answeMin  a  statement 
in  the  draft  EIS:  » 

"The  Information  obtained  during  PACE  1 
would  be  useful  to  scientists  studying  atoll 
geology  but  probably  would  have  no  direct 
use  to  the  Eniwetok  people''  (page  7-1). 

6.  In  another  place  In  the  draft  EIS,  the 
relationship  and  relative  priorities  of  PACE 
1  and  PACE  2  are  defined  in  such  a  way  that 
the  need  to  conduct  PACE  2  is  represented 
&sA|ess  urgent : 

■The  PACE  1  program  is  in  no  way  depend- 
enlupon  PACE  2  high-e.xploslve  testing  pro- 
^TsMa.  PACE  1  ...  Is  needed  regardless  of 
whAher  the  PACE  2  program  is  carried  out 
to  Ipmpletion.  Results  obtained  from  the 
PACB  1  program  will,  however,  be  useful  In 
designing  the  high-yield  explosive  events  of 
PACE  2  "  (page  2-4). 

7.  That  the  PACE  2  program  is  conceived 
as  more  directly  supportive  of  U.S.  national 
defense  interests  is  confirmed  1^  a  statement 
in  the  simplified  English,  equivalent  of  the 
Marshallese  summary  of  the  draft  EIS: 

"Very  important  to  the  PACE  2  program 
is  the  plan  to  use  explosive  shots  to  see  how 
they  are  like  the  big  atomic  bombs.  Since  the 
United  States  has  set  off  atomic  bombs  only 
In  coral  atolls,  the  PACE  2  explosives  must 
te  set  off  there  also.  The  ground  around 
these  explosions  must  be  studied  very  care- 
fully. Also,  the  PACE  explosions  must  be  the 
same  si7«  as  explosions  being  set  off  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Only  then  can  we 
compare  these  shots  to  large  atomic  bombs. 
Thus,  we  can  find  out  how  atomic  bombs  will 
damage  us  in  the  different  kind  of  ground  we 
have.  Hence,  the  doubts  about  U.S.  defense 
v.ill  be  less"  (page  1-52) . 

8.  There  can  be  little  doubt  from  the^uota- 
tlons  In  (5),  (6),  and  (7)  above  that  PACE 
has  been  planned  for  the  sole  purpose  of  an- 
swering certain  United  States  security  needs. 
The  Eniwetok  people  can  expect  no  benefits 
from  a  continuation  of  the  PACE  program. 
On  the  contrary,  they  will  have  to  stand  by 
and  watch  another  major  alteration  of  their 
home  atoll  at  the  very  moment  when  they 
have  been  promlseO-by  the  U.S.  Government 
an  early  return  to  the  atoll  from  which  they 
were  forcibly  removed  26  years  ago. 

C     A    HISTORY    OP    FORCED    MIGRATION    AND    CUL- 
TURAL  DISRUPTION 

1  Eniwetok  Atoll,  like  other  island  eco- 
logical systems  in  the  Pacific,  is  a  unique 
complex  of  living  organisms  and  the  non- 
living environment.  Any  atoll  rcpre5«nts  a 
Junctional  system  of  interacting  components 
that  tends  toward  an  equilibrium  never 
quite  achieved.  The  limited  size  of  atolls 
makes  almost  any  change,  whether  by  the 
hand  of  man  or  by  some  natural  agency,  ca- 
pable of  extensive  repercussions  within  the 
ecosystem.  The  land,  reef,  lagoon,  climate, 
soils,  vegetation,  and  animal  life — all  are 
elements  to  which  the  Eniwetok  people  have 
had  to  relate  for  they,  like  other  living  species 
on  the  atolL  also  occupied  a  niche  in  the 
total  ecological  scheme.  We  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  with  their  pre-European 
technologies  and  organizational  systems,  the 
EniwetokeEe  had  succeeded  in  maintaining 
a  reasonably  fine  balance  between  their  use  of 
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the  atoll  resources  and  the  influence  of  the 
atoll  environment  upon  their  customary  be- 
havior. 

2.  The  Eniwetok  population,  numbering 
probably  little  more  than  a  hundred  persons, 
renyiined  fairly  well  isolated  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  Uurough  the  Oerman  protector- 
ate established  in  the  Marshalls  In  1885  and 
into  the  early  years  of  the  Japanese  occupa- 
tion of  Micronesia  after  1914.  The  atoll's  in- 
habitants learned  to  make  copra  for  export 
and  came  to  depend  In  a  minor  way  on  trade 
goods  to  supplement  their  traditional  sub- 
sistence economy.  Continuing  to  live  much  as 
before,  the  atoll  population  was  divided  into 
two  independent  but  cooperative  chlefdoms 
based  on  the  two  main  islands  of  Engebi  and 
Eniwetok.  Until  the  late  1930's  no  foreigners 
lived  among  them  with  the  exception  of  a 
Japanese  trader  And  his  two  aides. 

3.  For  the  Eniwetok  Marshallese  the  night- 
mare of  foreign  military  intervention  began 
in  the  late  1930s.  Thousands  of  Japanese 
military  personnel,  Korean  and  Oklnawan 
laborers,  and  conscripted  Marshallese  workers 
from  other  atolls  invaded  Eniwetok  to  con- 
struct fortifications  and  an  airfield  on  Engebi 
Island.  Some  Enlwetokese  were  also  pressed 
Into  service,  while  others  fled  to  islets  else- 
where In  the  atoll.  The  Japanese  operations 
eventually  forced  the  Eniwetok  Inhabitants 
who  still  remained  on  Engebi  to  crowd  to- 
gether at  the  southern  end  of  the  Island. 
Later,  the  entire  Engebi  community  was  re- 
moved to  the  smaller  island  of  Aomon,  which 
happened  to  belong  to  the  chlefdom  of  Eni- 
wetok and  not  that  of  Engebi. 

4.  As  war  came  to  the  Marshalls,  the  Eni- 
wetok fortifications  were  heavUy  bombarded 
by  the  American  forces.  Many  Enlwetokese 
were  wounded  or  lost  their  lives  during  this 
period  although  they  had  no  part  In  the 
struggle  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States.  In  February,  1944,  the  Americans  se- 
cured the  atoll  after  several  days  of  fierce 
fighting.  Eniwetok  Island  was  then  trans- 
formed into  a  major  advance  base  for  air 
and  sea  attacks  on  Japanese  military  hold- 
ings farther  west  in  Micronesia.  The  Eni- 
wetok people  were  rounded  up  and  concen- 
trated In  camp  faculties  on  Aomon  Island. 
One  year  later  members  of  the  Engebi  chlef- 
dom took  up  residence  septarately  on  Biijiri 
Island  Just  south  of  Aomon  in  order  to  be  on 
land  belonging  to  them  by  Island  custom. 
Aoman  and  Biijiri  together  provided  the  war 
refugees  with  only  90  acres  of  living  space  as 
compared  with  487  acres  on  the  two  large  Is- 
lands of  Engebi  and  Eniwetok  which  had 
traditionally  supported  the  atolls  inhabi- 
tants and  which  had  now  been  denied  them 
by  the  events  of  World  War  II. 

5.  The  entire  Eniwetok  population  was 
moved  to  Meik  Island,  Kwajalein  Atoll,  for 
one  month  in  1946  in  the  Interest  of  their 
security  while  the  United  States  tested  an 
atomic  bomb  on  nearby  Bikini  Atoll.  A  year 
or  so  thereafter,  the  U.S.  Navy  administra- 
tion informed  the  Eniwetok  people  that  their 
liome  atoll  was  required  for  au  extension  of 
the  nuclear  weapons  testing  on  nearby  Bik- 
ini Atoll.~They  were  summarily  resettlpd  on 
Ujelang  Atoll.  There  they  have  lived  ever 
since  in  the  never  failing  hope  that  one  day 
the  US.  Government  would  end  its  weapons 
testlnt  at  Eniwetok  and  they  could  finally 
returii  to  their  native  homeland.  Their  peti- 
tions toward  that  end  have  been  increasingly 
aggressive  in  recent  years.  Ujelang  has  not^ 
been  a  happy  home  for  them.  A  simple  com- 
parison of  areas  tells  the  story  graphically. 
Total  land  area  on  Eniwetok  Atoll  is  2.26 
square  miles,  but  on  Ujelang  it  is  only  0.67 
square  mUes.  Total  lagoon  area  at  Eniwetok 
measures  387.99  square  miles,  whUe  at  UJe- 
lan  it  only  comes  to  25.47  square  miles. 
Fm.illy,  in  April,  1972,  the  High  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Trust  Territory  Jnformed  them 
that  the  time  had  arrived,  and  they  could 
look  forward  to  resettlement  on  Eniwetok 
in  the  very  near  future. 
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6.  What  can  the  Eniwetok  people  expect 
in  available  living  space  as  they  plan  to  re- 
turn to  the  ancestral  atoll?  The  April,  1972, 
announcement  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Indicated  that  first  priority  will  be 
given  to  the  cleanup  an^  rehabilitation  of 
three  islands— Parry,  Japtan,  and  Aniya- 
anil — in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  atoll. 
These  three  islands  are  almost  the  only  ones 
out  of  some  32  in  the  entire  atoll  which  have 
an  appreciable  portion  of  the  original  vegeta- 
tion remaining  after  26  years  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary weapons  testing.  They  are,  respectively, 
the  3rd,  5th,  and  21st  largest  Islets  in  the 
atoll.  Together  they  total  0.47  square  miles, 
about  300  acres,  and  only  20  percent  of  the 
atoll  total  of  2.26  square  rhlles  of  land  area. 

7.  The  community  numbered  142  men] 
women,  and  children  when  it  was  relocated 
to  Ujelang  Atoll  in  1947.  Since  then,  it  has 
at  least  doubled  and  possibly  tripled  in  size 
depending  on  how  membership  in  the  com- 
munity is  defined.  Obviously,  living  space  for 
all  will  be  the  most  critical  problem  facing 
the  returnees,  apart  from  the  equally  critical 
question  of  how  much  land  may  or  may  not 
be  immediately  available  elsewhere  in  the 
atoll  for  the  restoration  of  the  mixed  trade- 
subsistence  economy  which  supported  the 
human  population  prior  to  its  displacement 
in  1947. 

8.  What  is  the  condition  of  other  islands 
In  the  atoll  "which  at  various  times  have 
served  the  Eniwetok  people  as  residential 
sites?  Eniwetok  and  Engebi  Islands  have  al- 
ready been  identified  as  the  two  traditional 
settlements  in  pre-European  times.  Eniwe- 
tok is  the  larger.  The  land  area  is  now  al- 
most completely  paved  over  for  the  U.S. 
military  airstrip  and  support  facilities.  En- 
gebl's  transformation  into  a  Japanese  war- 
time base  and  its  subsequent  bombardment 
by  the  Americans  left  the  island  virtually 
useless  for  Marshallese  re-occupation  until 
cleared  of  all  military  debris.  Aomon  and 
Biijiri  Islands,  never  used  for  permanent  resi- 
dence in  earlier  years,  did  serve  temporarily 
during  and  Just  after  World  War  II  for 
concentration  of  the  displaced  islanders.  Is- 
lands smaller  than  the  Enlwetokese  do  not 
consider  suitable  for  more  than  casual  hab- 
itation, as  Indicated  by  the  names  assigned 
to  many  of  them  which  imply  simply  a  "sand 
island"  or  a  "sand  spit.'* 

9.  The  PACE  selection  of  Runlt,  Aomon, 
and  Eberiru  Islands  for  investigation  and 
high-explosive  testing  does  not  in  fact  crit- 
ically restrict  the  possibilities  for  re-estab- 
lishing permanent  residential  sites  by  Enl- 
wetokese. Although  Runlt  Island  is  tlie 
fourth  largest  in  the  atoll,  nuclear  tests  in 
the  1950's  scarred  it  badly  and  left  a  herit- 
age of  radioactivity  that  may  make  the  land 
iminhabitable  by  Marshallese  for  years  to 
come.  Aomon 's  condition  has  already  been 
discussed,  and  Eberiru  Island  is  reall'y  quite 
small,  only  26  acres.  Proposals  by  PACE  plan- 
ners to  restore  the  three  islands  at  least  to 
their  condition  prior  to  PACE  testing  are 
not  particularl  relevant  to  the  primary  need 
felt  by  the  Enlwetokese  as  they  look  for- 
ward to  their  return.  The  critical  question 
from  their  point  of  view  lies  elsewhere,  as 
I  will  try  to  point  out  in  the  following 
analogy. 

10.  Compare  the  Eniwetok  community  as 
it  waits  on  Ujelang  today  with  a  hypotheti- 
cal American  family  in  New  England.  This 
family  has  Just  received  word  from  the  Gov- 
ernment that  it  may  re-occupy  its  many- 
roomed  ancestral  home  after  an  enforced  ab- 
sence of  a  quarter  century  caused  by  Gov- 
ernment requisitioning  of  the  building  for 
official  use.  What  reaction  might  you  ex- 
pect when  the  American  family  Is  confronted 
with  the  conditions  detailed  below? 

11.  The  family's  favorite  living  rooms  in 
the  large  old  house  have  been  badly  damaged 
or  completely  done  over  in  a  style  the  family 
finds  distasteful.  Many  of  the  smaller  rooms 
once    used    for   special   purpo.ses   have   a'so 
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been  severely  abused  and  some,  hi  fact,  com- 
pletely destroyed.  However,  the  family  ex- 
pects to  salvage  some  livUig  space  in  other 
small  rooms  less  altered.  But  as  they  prepare 
to  move  into  the  house  and  make  a  start  to- 
ward something  more  suitable  in'  the  future, 
they  find  that  the  Government  intends  to 
reserve  three  of  the  rooms  in  the  house  for 
vet  another  year  of  newly  programmed  ac- 
tivity. It  is  true  that  the  Gavernmant  guar- 
antees that  its  people  will  not  be  noisy  nor 
intrude  unduly  on  the  family's  activities. 
Some  damage  to  the  building  is  expected  to 
result  from  continued  use  of  the  rooms,  but 
the  Government  says  they  will  be  restored 
at  least  to  the  condition  they  were  in  before 
the  new  program  got  underway.  Despite  such 
assurances,  members  of  the  American  family 
are  crushed  (like  the  Eniwetok  Marslial- 
lese  reaction?).  Sad  disappointment  follows 
their  heightened  expectation  that  finally 
they  would  be  moving  back  into  the  old 
house  to  begin  to  revive  the  old  family  liv- 
ing tradition.  Blocked  in  this  desire,  their 
sorrow  turns  into  frustration  and  then  into 
anger.  They  seek  legal  assistance  to  oppose 
this  continued  Governmental  intrusion  into 
their  anticipated  privacy  and  seclusion  to  be- 
come master  of  their  own  affairs  at  long 
last.  Can  you  blame  them? 

D.    THE    REAL    ISSUE    NOW    IS    LARGER    THAN 
EITHER     PACE     OR    ENIWETOK 

1.  A  final  decision  about  the  PACE  pro- 
gram can  no  longer  be  made  solely  on  the 
merits  of  the  experimental  project  or  the 
arguments  of  the  Eniwetok  plaintiffs.  Con- 
tinued military  activity  at  Eniwetok  in  the 
face  of  opposition  by  the  Eniwetak  people 
is  now  but  one  of  a  number  of  related  issues 
undergoing  review  in  negotiations  between 
the  United  States  Government  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Micronesia  concerning  the  political 
future  of  the  islands. 

2.  The  fact  that  Ambassador  Franklin 
Hadyn  Williams,  personal  representative  of 
President  Nixon  for  the  Microneslan  Status 
Negotiations,  was  party  to  the  Joint  an- 
nouncement about  the  return  of  Eniwetok 
Atoll  to  its  former  inhabitants  is  Indicative 
of  this  greater  significance  of  the  Eniwetok 
issue.  The  announcement  was  made  in  the 
Trust  Territory  immediately  following  the 
Fourth  Round  of  Talks  in  Koror,  Palau.  Ten- 
tative agreement  had  Just  been  reached  be- 
tween the  two  negotiating  teams  to  develop 
a  Compact  of  Free  Association  with  tlie 
United  States.  The  sensitive  topic  of  mili- 
tary lea.ses  and  options  had  been  examined 
cflrefully  on  both  sides.  In  tlie  discussions, 
the  United  States  representative  had  at- 
tempted to  alleviate  the  very  considerable 
concern  Ijy  Microneslans  about  future  mili- 
tary intervention  in  Microneslan  affairs. 

3.  Willie  progress  in  the  negotiations  con- 
tinued during  the  Fifth  Round  of  Talks  in 
Washington  in  July.  1972,  an  impasse  later 
developed  which  caused  negotiations  to  be 
broken  off  in  the  Sixth  Round  at  Barbers 
Point  in  Hawaii  in  October.  No  firm  an- 
nouncement has  been  made  at  the  present 
time  for  resumption  of  the  negotiations. 
Microneslan  iiulependence  is  now  in  strong 
competition  with  free  association  with  the 
United  States.  Tlie  U.S.  military  role  is  a 
principal  issue  in  the  present  postponemeut 
of  negotiations.  On  both  sides,  stispicion  of 
(he  other's  motives  is  great. 

4.  The  PACE  program  hn.<i  a.ssumed  a  sym- 
bolic significance  in  whi.^h  good  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  U.S.  Government  stands  on 
trial.  Microneslans  expei.1  that  in  any  future 
association  tiiat  muy  be  formed  between 
Micronesia  and  the  Uuiii-d  States  the  two 
parties  will  work  together  as  equals.  Such  a 
purtner.shlp  demands  constant  evidence  of 
pood  faith  on  both  sides  If  it  is  to  remain 
viable. 

5.  At  the  PACE  public  hearing  on  Ujelang 
Atoll  In  March,  19'^3.  the  Eniwetok  people 
expre.ssed  without  reservation  their  negative 
response  to  the  crniiiuiaiioii   of  PACE.  In 
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the  face  of  the  opposition,  the  United  States 
must  now  declare  its  good  faith  In  dealing 
with  a  Microneslan  people.  Not  only  the 
Eniwetok  Marshallese  are  watching  to  see 
what  decision  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Command 
will  make  In  regard  to  PACE.  Microneslans 
in  all  six  districts  of  the  Trust  Territory  are 
watching.  Whatever  decision  is  made  to  con- 
tinue PACE  or  not  to  continue  it,  Microne- 
slans everywhere  will  view  it  as  a  straw  in 
the  wind  indicating  the  mood  of  the  U.S. 
Governnient  In  future  decisions  about  U.S. 
military  activities  which  are  opposed  by  the 
island  peoples. 

6.  In  the  present  case,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment dare  not  "iihake  a  big  stick"  in  the  face 
of  Microneslan  opinion  if  it  expects  to  win 
Microneslan  cooperation  for  a  Compact  of 
Free  Association.  To  make  such  a  unilateral 
decision  about  the  PACE  program  will  vel-y 
likely  provide  exactly  the  support  desired  by 
Microneslans  who  are  advocating  independ- 
ence, both  complete  and  immediate. 

7.  Regardless  of  the  merits  of  Microneslan 
Independence,  now  or  at  some  future  time, 
the  United  States  cannot  afford  to  take  a 
hard  line  on  the  PACE  program  unless  the 
latter  is  considered  by  top-level  military 
chiefs  to  \x  absolutely  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  U.S.  national  secvirity.  And  if  this 
be  the  case,  the  U.S.  Governmen';  must  be 
prepared  to  take  the  consequences  In  the 
loss  of  respect  and  good  faith  on  the  part 
of  the/licronesian  people. 

The  PACE  program,  cast  in  the  light  of 
much  larger  issues,  appears  to  me  to  ^e  of 
no  significance.  To  continue  the  PACE  pro- 
gram would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  "bad  show." 
Let's  consider  the  larger  Issues  which  areTJf 
real  significance  In  Micronesia. 

As  au  anthropologist  I  would  be  sliocked 
and    as    an    American   citizen    I    would    be 
.shamed  If  the  U.S.  Air  Force  decides  to  go 
aiiead  with  PACE. 
Sincerely, 

Leonard  Mason. 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Antliropologti.  l/«i- 
i-ersity  of  Hawaii. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
.since  coming  to  the  Congress,  I  have  sent 
a  regular  newsletter  to  citizens  of  Vir- 
ginia and  I  ask  unanimons  con.sent  to 
print  ill  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  June 
1973  newsletter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

Control  of  the  Purse  Strings 

Activities  on  llie  Senate  floor  predominate 
in  this  month's  newsletter.  Of  course,  I 
would  welcome  your  views  on  these  or  other 
matter-?. 

OFFICE    OF    MAN.\CFMlNr    AND    Bl'DCEr    ACT   OF 
1973 

Congre=;s  has  a  Constitutional  responsi- 
bility to  impose  taxes  and  to  control  spend- 
ing of  government  funds  although  in  present 
practice  it  seems  to  merely  refine  the  recom- 
mendation.'! of  the  President.  Much  of  the 
eroding  power  of  Congress  over  g.ivernment 
liuanccs  can  be  traced  to  the  Biidtet  and 
Accounting  Act  of  1921  which  incre.Tsed  the 
lole  of  the  President  in  pulling  together  a 
federal  budget  and  weakened  the  power  of 
Congress  in  this  area  of  fl.sc.il  management. 
The  Executive  Branch,  tliroutih  the  Office  of 
Mnnagemeni  .ind  Budget,  sets  priorities,  in- 
cludes items  it  chooses  in  the  budt;ei  and 
pxiludos  items  n  doe.-*  iiot  f.iwir. 
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A  few  days  ago,  however,  I  introduced  a 
measure  tq  transfer  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  from  the  Executive  Branch 
of  government  to  the  Legislative  Branch  and 
to  establish  a  permanent  Joint  coaimittee 
of  the  Congress  on  the  budget.  The  Senate 
Republican  Leader .'' Hugh  Scott,  was  kind 
enough  to  co-sponsor  liie  measure.  This  pio- 
posal  would  not  only  lighten  Cougresoional 
control  of  fiscal  matters  but  would  give  Con- 
gre.ss  a  positive  role  in  supervising  the  prep- 
aration of  a  federal  budget  since  the 
Legislative  OMB  would  be  under  the  direct 
control  of  Congress  through  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget. 

Under  this  proposal,  each  department  and 
Independent  agency  of  the  government 
would  submit  its  needs  directly  to  tlie  Leg- 
islative Office  of  Management  *nd  Budget 
which  would  make  decisions  as  to  priorities 
and  prepare  the  federal  budget  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee. It  is  propo.sed  that  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee would  consist  of  members  of  the  Con- 
gress serving  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com-, 
mittee  of  the  House,  the  Finance  Commiite* 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mltee  of  each  body.  The  Committee  would 
consist  of  twelve  members  divided  equally 
between  the  majority  and  the  minority 
parties. 

In  my  opinion,  the  only  way  for  Congress 
to  control  the  purse  strmgs  of  the  govern- 
ment is  to  have  the  machinery  for  estab- 
lishingtspendlng  priorities  as  well  as  author- 
izing the  funding  responsibilities.  This  is  a 
decided  change  from  the  present,  practice. 
The  proposal  was  studied  by  our  staff,  the 
Library  of  Congress,  and  the  Senate  Legis- 
lative Counsel  for  a  period  of  some  weeks  be- 
fore being  introduced.  I  hope  it  will  receive 
serious  consideration.  Should  you  desire  a 
copy  of  my  remarks  and  the  bill,  please  let 
me  know. 

VIRGINIA  Tom 

As  you  know.  I  serve  on  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  Virginia  has  a  large 
number  of  military  Installations  which  are 
both  important  to  our  national  security  and 
to  Virginia's  economy.  In  order  to  become 
more  familiar  with  these  bases.  I  spent  May 
14-18  visiting  a  large  number  of  them. 
Among  the  installations  visited  were  Fort 
Belvoir,  Quant  Ico  Marine  Base.  Naval  instal- 
lations in  Norfolk  and  Little  Creek.  FQrt  Mon- 
•roe.  Norfolk  Naval  Air  Station,  Langley  Air 
Force  Base.  Fort  Lee,  Fort  Eustis.  and  the 
Richmond  Defense  Supply  Agency.  While  at, 
Langley.  I  also  visited  the  NASA  Researcli 
Center. 

The  authority  of  several  of  tlie  military 
commands  extend  beyond  Virginia  and  even 
outside  of  our  national  boundaries.  The  visit 
afforded  me  an  opportunity  to  see  some  oi 
our  weapons,  military  housing,  repair  shops. 
and  to  generally  become  t>eite-r  acquainted 
witli  matters  which  will  come  before  cair 
committee. 

NORFOLK    H0.SP:T\L 

One  of  the  i=sties  the  Senate  rece".tly  a'ted 
upon  related  to  Public  Health  Service  Hc->- 
pitals.  TH3se  hospitals  primarily  serve  nier- 
ciiant  seamen.  Coast  Guard  persoiniel  on  ac- 
tive duty,  and  c.immissianed  officers  of  the 
Public  Health  Ser\  ice.  .Mthough  there  were 
once  thirty  Public  Healtit  Service  hospitals  in 
operation,  most  of  these  have  been  closed 
wvh  only  eight  remaining  open.  incUidinj; 
the  one  in  Niirfolk. 

The  Administration  has  propcsed  the  clos- 
ing of  the  hospitals  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
Thev  noted  that  the  declining  number  of 
eligible  persons,  il.e  costsof  maintaining  the 
hospital  facilities,  and  the  risiui;  costs'iof 
.•.pcciali/.ed  medical  care  make  it  impract iital 
to  continue  operating  thCbe  fcdc-al  hospitals. 

ThLs  is  part  of  an  overall  effort  i.f  the  Ad- 
ministration, which  has  my  support,  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  government  and  to  ha\e  oi-r 
economy  operate  on  an  effieient  basis 

During  il'.e  detute  on  the  Fnicri;e.ioy  Mcd> 
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cal  Services  Act  of  1973,  Senator  Magmison 
proposed  an  amendment  to  keep  open  the 
Public  Health  Ser^'ice  Hospitals.  This  amend- 
ment was  passed  by  voice  vote  and  was  made 
a  part  of  the  Senate  bill  on  final  passage.  The 
Hinise  has  also  acted  favorably  on  the  bill 
and  It  must  go  to  a  conference  committee. 

I  nnderstand  the  contemplated  closing  will 
not  deprive  the  primary  beneficiaries  of  es- 
sential medical  care  as  in-patients.  They  will 
ccntinue  to  receive  care  thro-igh  government 
purchase  of  equivalent  service  in  hospitals 
111  their  own  community  through  contracts 
r."s:otlated  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Ed'ication  and  Welfare. 

Sl'PPLEMtNTAL    APPB0PRI.^T10KS    BILL 

As  you  know,  appropriations  are  made  to 
Oj'Crate  the  government  on  the  basis  of  fiscal 
years  commencing  July  1.  It  is  invariably  nec- 
essary to  make  additional  appropri.itions 
prior  to  the  en«l  of  each  fiscal  year  for  mat- 
ters not  con.sidered  in  the  original  Appropria- 
tions Act  or  for  additional  funding  of  a  spec- 
ified activity. 

The  1973  Second  Supplemental  AjJjjropria- 
tions  bill  was  for  more  than  S3  billion  for 
various  departments  and  agencies  of  the  gov- 
ernment. While  this  is  a  considerable  amount 
ol  money,  the  primary  debate  on  the  measure 
related  to  a  prohibition  of  spending  "to  sup- 
port directly  or  indirectly  combat  activities 
In,  over  or  from  off  the  shores  of  Cambodia. 
CT  in  or  over  Laos  by  United  Slates  forces."  I 
have  always  supported  the  President's  con- 
duct of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  feel  that  he 
deserves  considerable  credit  in  obtaining  a 
peace  agreement  and  the  return  of  our  pris- 
oners of  war.  Nevertheless,  the  people  of  the 
country  appear  to  be  tired  of  our  continued 
involvement  and  concerned  with  the  lack  of 
assistance  from  other  freedom  loving  na- 
tions. Tl^ere  is  also  a  concern  that  bombing 
Is  continuing  without  congressional  author- 
i;'.atlon  and  the  thought  that  it  could  re- 
sult In  more  prisoners  of  war  being  taken. 
While  I  voted  against  limiting  the  authority 
»  of  the  President  on  this  measure,  notice  was 
given  that  I  would  not  support  further  bomb- 
ing operations  without  .specific  authorization 
from  Congress. 

EMERCENCr     PETROLEUM     ALLOCATION     ACT 

Congress  is  prccntly  considering  an  act 
authorizing  and  directing  the  President  to 
prepare  priorities,  schedules,  plans  and  regti- 
latlons  for  the  allocation  and  distribution  of 
crude  oil  and  refined  petroleum  products 
which  may  be  in  short  supply  nationally  or  In 
any  region  of  the  coinwry.  The  bill  would 
regulate  .the  major  producers  and  importers 
and  compel  them  to  sell  at  least  a.s  much  of 
their  products  to  independent  dealers  as  was 
sold  to  snch  dealers  during  the  period  from 
July  1.  1971  to  June  30,  1972. 

No  one  questions  our  need  for  more  petro- 
leum or  that  some  shortages  e.xist.  There  is 
doubt,  however,  of  the  desirability  of  the 
government  interfering  further  with  the 
mechanisms  of  the  marketplace  in  the  allo- 
cation of  scarce  energy  resources  It  might 
even  be  arguod  that  past  government  inter- 
ference with  the  market  is  in  large  part  re- 
sponsible for  the  shortages  we  now  experi- 
ence. Perhaps  v.e  need  to  find  ways  to  in- 
crease domestic  production,  to  reexamine  en- 
vironmental con-straints  and  imports  from 
other  countries.  In  any  event,  there  is  a  sharp 
division  as  to  the  action  which  should,  be 
taken  which  may  stay  with  us  as  lo/Jg  as 
the  fear  of  an  energy  shortage  continues  to 
e.xi.st. 

POSTCARD     RECISTRATIOM 

The  Senate  recently  passed  a  Postcard  Reg- 
istration bin  by  a  v;ote  of  57-37.  There  may  be 
major  opposition  to  the  bill  In  the  Housfe  of 
nepre.-^entatlves  but  the  Senate  nas  com- 
p;eted  its  consideration.  I  voted  against  the 
iiicasure  and  would  be  glad  to  forward  a  copy 
of  my  remarks  during  debate  on  request. 

As  you  know,  voter  registration  has  gen- 
erally been  considered  a  State  matter.  How- 
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ever,  this  proposal  would  establish  an  office 
within  the  U.S.  Census  Btireau  and  periodi- 
cally furnish  postal  cards  to  citizens  through- 
out the  country  to  permit  them  to  register 
to  vote.  There  would  appear  to  be  a  consider-' 
able  danger  of  fraud  in  permitting  people  to 
register  by  mail  rather  than  register  in  per- 
son as  required  under  Virginia  law. 

Moreover,  the  party  In  control  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  our  government  might 
show  favoritism  In  the  use  of  a  national 
voters'  list  and  we  would  be  creating  a  new 
federal  agency  at  the  cost  of  many  millions 
of  dollars  at  a  time  when,  In  my  opinion,  we 
should  be  curbing  government  spending  and 
reducing  the  cost  of  government. 

Of  course.  I  favor  the  widest  possible  par- 
ticipation In  the  election  process  and  urge 
all  qualified  persons  to  register  and  vote  In 
ail  elections.  Active  participation  In  the  elec- 
tion process  by  all  of  our  citizens  results  In 
better  government.  Nevertheless,  Virginia 
does  afford  wide  opportunity  to  register  and 
vote.  Each  coimty  or  city  has  a  central  reg- 
istrar with  assistant  registrars  In  the  various 
neighborhoods  of  our  more  populous  coun- 
ties. However,  we  have  had  vdte  frauds  In 
the  western  part  of  our  State  which  have 
been  related  to  voting  by  mall  and  I  am 
concerned  that  a  general  mail  registration 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
throughout  the  country  would  considerably 
Increase  the  prospect  for  fraud  and  addi- 
tional irregularities  In  the  voting  process. 

The  Census  Bureau,  the  Postal  Service  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  all  opposed  this 
measure  and  it  appears  to  be  wrong  for  the 
federal  government  to  Invade  a  field  previ- 
ously reserved  to  the  States.  This  measure 
even  seeks  to  supervise  the  selection  of  dele- 
gates to  party  conventions  and  caucuses. 
There  is  strong  indication  that  the  President 
will  veto  it  if  passed  by  the  Congress. 

FLAG    DAY 

On  June  14,  by  an  appropriate  display  of 
our  flag,  let  us  all  join  together  in  remem- 
brance of  those  things  that  have  made  otir 
country  great.  If  you  would  like  Information 
on  the  proper  display  of  the  flag,  our  office 
will  be  happy  to  send  you  the  booklet  Our 
Flag. 
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LES  AMIS  DU  VIN 


HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11.  1973 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  honored  at  the  first 
national  convention  of  the  members  of 
the  Les  Amis  du  Vin — Friends  of  Wine. 

As  chairman  of  the  Wine  Committee  of 
tlie  California  delegation  in  Congress, 
tliis  meeting  which  was  held  in  San 
Francisco  the  week  of  May  21,  1973,  was 
most  interesting  for  these  reasons:  First, 
Les  Amis  du  Vin  is  a  national  organiza- 
tion with  over  15.000  members,  and  sec- 
ond, it  is  an  organization  with  an  edu- 
cational bent  in  the  area  of  understand- 
ing and  helping  their  members  become 
knowledgeable  about  the  hundreds  of 
vintages  of  both  American  and  foreign 
wines. 

The  bimontWy  newsletter  of  the  so- 
ciety is  full  of  news  about  their  164- 
member  chapters  in  34  States.  It  also 
advises  their  membership  of  the  market 
values  at  retail  level  and  warns  them 
of  any  deception  in  label  or  price.  Mod- 


eration and  proper  use  of  variods  wines  is 
also  a  strong  motive  in  the  educational 
exposiu-e  which  is  reported  in  their  news 
releases  and  newsletters. 

The  program  of  speakers,  of  which  I 
was  one,  consisted  of  some  of  the  great 
names  in  the  wine  industry  and  all  topics 
were  covered  with  great  professional  ac- 
curacy. Leading  the  panelists  at  the  nine 
seminars  was  Mr.  Harry  Waugh,  the  dis- 
tinguished British  wine  authority.  His 
subject  was  "The  Wines  of  Bordeaux." 
"California  Wines"  was  the  subject  han- 
dled by  Dr.  Maynard  Amerine,  professor 
of  enology  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Davis.  Mr.  Steven  J.  Schneider, 
economist,  spoke  on  "The  Current  Mar- 
ket Trends  in  Wines."  Mr.  Julius  Wiles' 
seminar  subject  was  "From  the  Vineyard 
to  the  Table"  and  Mr.  Robert  Gourdin 
developed  well,  his  topic  of  'Cham- 
pagnes and  Sparkling  Wines."  Peter 
Sichel  took  the  seminar  on  a  tasting  tour 
of  "Wines  of  Germany."  Mr.  Alfio  Mori- 
coni,  executive  director  and  wine  adviser 
to  the  Les  Amis  du  Vin  membership,  ad- 
dressed the  seminar  on  the  subject  of 
"Psychology  of  Wine  Drinking"  as  well 
as  an  interesting  aside  on  the  impi-ove- 
ment  of  Italian  Wines. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  give  a 
vote  of  praise  to  the  great  pastry  chef. 
Otto  Eckstein,  as  well  as  Executive  Chef 
Klatts  Schef  tner,  of  the  St.  Francis  Hotel 
in  San  Francisco,  for  their  artistic  and 
delicious  achievement  of  a  cake  shaped 
in  the  form  of  the  early  California  wine 
cask  and  decorated  to  symbolize  found- 
ing of  the  California  wine  commimity. 

I  thought  Alfio  Moriconi  siunmarized 
the  convention  very  well  when  he  said : 

We  at  Les  Amis  du  Vin  voted  to  hold  our 
first  national  convention  in  San  Francisco 
because  it  Is  the  gateway  to  the  American 
Wine  Industry. 

Members  of  Les  Amis  du  Vin  also 
toured  vineyards  and  visited  Wente 
Brothers,  Paul  Masson,  Mirassau,  Hanns 
Kornell  Mondavi,  and  the  Sabastlani 
wineries. 


ELECTION  OF  "NEW  MEXICO  OPTO- 
METRIC  ASSOCIATION  PRESIDENT 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OP   NEW    MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1973 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  a  constituent  of  mine,  E.  K. 
Hagsdale,  of  Raton,  upon  his  election 
as  president  of  the  New  Mexico  Opto- 
metric  Association  for  the  1973-74  term, 
"this  association  has  long  devoted  much 
effort  to  the  improvement  of  vision  in 
the  State  of  New  Mexico ;  members  of  the 
NMOA  have  worked  hard  to  uplift  the 
consciousness  of  New  Mexicans  on  the 
importance,  in  fact,  the  very  basic  neces-^ 
sity  of  vision. 

Dr.  Ragsdale,  a  1964  graduate  of  the 
Pacific  University  School  of  Optometry 
previou.sly  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  from 
1948  through  1953.  Upon  his  settling  in 
Raton,  he  has  provided  its  inhabitants 
with  quality  optometric  vision  care  and 
through  that  practice  aided  countless 
persons  to  pursue  their  life  goals  more 
effectively. 

This  is  a  tremendously  important  field. 
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As  we  in  Congress  are  more  and  more 
involved  in  legislation  dealing  with  the 
health  of  the  Nation,  we  must  keep  in 
mind  the  relation  of  vision  to  learning, 
to  personality  development,  to  success- 
ful life  achievement,  to  adjustment  to 
ensuing  old  age. 

My  congratulations  to  Dr.  Ragsdale 
and  the  New  Mexico  Optometric  Asso- 
ciation. 


TAX     REFORM     AMENDMENTS 
DEBT  CEILING  BILL 


TO 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1973 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  8410, 
continuing  the  existing  temporary  in- 
crease in  the  public  debt  limit  through 
November  30,  1973,  is  scheduled  for  floor 
action  on  Wednesday,  June  13.  Repre- 
sentatives Brock  Adams,  Joh|i  E.  Moss, 
Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  and  I  offer  two 
tax  reform  amendments  to  H.R.  8410. 
To  do  this,  we  will  attempt  to  vote  down 
the  previous  question  on  the  rule  and 
amend  the  rule  to  make  in  order  the  tax 
reform  amendments. 

The  text  of  our  proposed  amendments 
to  the  rule  and  to  the  debt  ceiling  bill 
follow : 

Amendment  to  H.  Res.  —  Offered  by  Repre- 
sentatives Adams,  Moss,  Reuss,  and 
Thompson 

Page  — .  line  — ,  after  "five-minute  rule." 
Insert  the  following : 

'Tt  shall  be  In  order  to  consider,  wlthoitt 
the  intervention  of  any  point  of  order,  the 
text  of  the  bill  H.R.  8282,  and  the  text  of  the 
bill  H.R.  8283,  as  separate  amendments  to 
the  bin  H.R.  8410.' 

Amendment  to  H.R.  8410  Offered  by  Rep- 
resentatives Adams.  Moss,  Reuss,  and 
Thompson 

Page  3,  after  line  9.  insert  the  following 
additional  section: 

amendments  to  minimum  tax  for  tax 
preferences 

(a)  Section  56(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  imposition  of  mini- 
mum tax  for  tax  preferences)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  In  General. — In  addition  to  the  other 
taxes  Imposed  by  this  chapter,  there  Is  hereby 
imposed  for  each  taxable  year,  with  respect 
to  the  income  of  every  person,  a  tax  equal  to 
the  applicable  percent  to  an  amount  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  Items  of  tax  preference.'" 

(b)  Section  56(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  treatment  of  net  operating  looses)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "in  excess  of  $30.- 
000"  and  by  striking  otit  "10  percent"  in  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  applicable  percent". 

(c)  Section  56(c)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  tax  carryovers)  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(d)  Section  56  of  such  Cc>de  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  Applicable  Percent. — For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  applicable  percent  shall  bp 
a  percent  equal  to  one-half  of  the  highest 
for  the  taxable  year  luider  section  1,  .section 
11.  section  511,  section  594,  section  801,  or 
section  851." 

(e)  Section  58  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
rules  for  application  of  the  minimum  tax)  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
and  redesignating  subsections  (d)  througli 
fg)  as  (b)  though  (e) 
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and  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  Estates  and  Trusts. — In  the  case  of 
an  estate  or  trust,  the  sum  of  the  Items  of 
tax  preference  for  any  taxable  year  of  the 
estate  or  trust  shall  be  apportioned  between 
the  estate  or  trust  and  the  beneficiaries  on 
the  basis  of  the  income  of  the  estate  or  trust 
allocable  to  each.",  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(f)  Election  Not  To  Claim  Tax  Pref- 
erences.— In  the  case  of  an  item  of  tax  pref- 
erence which  is  a  deduction  from  gross  in- 
come, the  taxpayer  may  elect  to  waive  the 
deduction  of  all  or  part  of  such  Item,  and 
the  amount  so  waived  shall  not  be  taken 
Into  account  for  purposes  of  this  part.  In 
the  case  of  an  Item  of  tax  preference  de- 
scribed in  section  57(a)(9),  the  taxpayer 
may  elect  to  treat  all  or  part  of  any  capital 
gain  as  gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
properly  which  is  neither  a  capital  asset  ncr 
property  which  is  neither  a  capital  asset  now 
nor  property  described  in  section  1231,  ard 
the  amount  treated  as  such  gain  shall  not  be 
tn.ken  into  account  for  purposes  of  this  part. 
Ail  election  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
made  only  at  such  time  and  In  such  man- 
ner as  is  prescribed  in  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  or  lils  delegate,  and 
the  making  of  such  election  shall  constitute 
a  consent  to  all  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  set  forth  In  the  regulations  as  to  the  effect 
of  such  election  for  purposes  of  this  title." 

(f)  Section  443  of  such  Code  (relatii«  to 
returns  for  a  period  of  less  than  12  momhsi 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (d) 
thereof  and  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as 
(d). 

(g)  (1)  The  amendments  made  by  this  -sec- 
tion shall  ai)ply  only  with  respect  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(2)  In  determining  the  deferral  of  tax 
liability  under  section  56(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  any  taxable  year 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  necessary  computations  Involv- 
ing such  taxable  year  shall  be  made  under 
the  law  applicable  to  such  taxable  year. 

(3)  There  shall  be  no  tax  carryover  xuider 
section  56(c)  or  56(a)  (2)  (B*»of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  any  taxable  year 
beginning  after  the  date  cf  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

AMENnTirNT  to  H.R.  8410  Offered  by  RrrnE- 
sentatives  Adams,  Mo-ss,  Rtuss,  and 
Thompson 

Page  3,  after  line  9,  and  after  any  amend- 
ment heretofore  adopted,  insert  the  follow- 
ing additional  section: 

reasonable  allowance  for  deprecution 

(a)  Repeal  of  Asset  Depreciation 
Ranck.— Section  167(m)(l)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  class  lives 
for  depreciation  allowance)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  following:  "The  allowanie 
so  prescribed  may  (under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate)  per- 
mit, a  variance  from  any  class  life  by  not 
more  than  20  percent  (rounded  to  the  near- 
est half  yean  of  such  life." 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  sub.section  la)  shall  apply  only  to 
property — 

(1)  the  construction,  reconslructlon.  or 
erection  of  which  Is  completed  by  the  tax- 
payer after  llie  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  or 

(2)  acquired  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  (If  the  original  u.=;e  of  the  prop- 
erty commences  with  the  taxpayer  and 
commences  after  such  date. 

In  applying  this, section  in  the  case  of  prop- 
erty described  In  paragraph  (1),  there  shall 
be  taken  Into  accoiuit  only  that  portion  of 
the  basis  which  Is  properly  attributable  to 
construction,  reconstruction,  or  erection  af- 
ter the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 
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SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 
GRADUATES 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  MOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1973 

^  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
had  the  honor  and  pleasiue  of  speaking 
to  the  third  graduating  class  of  the 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  School  of  Public  Af- 
fairs of  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 
Tills  graduate  school  was  conceived  by 
the  late  President  Johnson  as  an  institu- 
tion where  talented  and  public-spirited 
young  people  could  be  specially  trained 
to  become  leaders  in  oiu*  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governmen^ts. 

I  lauded  the  birth  of  the  L.B.J.  School : 
I  am  sure  we  all  share  the  belief  of  tlio 
late  President  in  our  young  people  and 
their  ability  to  become,  with  proper 
training  and  encouragement,  the  capabis 
leaders  of  our  society.  I  have  observed  the 
growth  of  the  L.B.J.  School;  and  I  say 
with  pride  tliat  President  Jolinson".'; 
hopes  are  being  fulfilled.  The  hard  woik 
and  devotion  of  the  administration, 
faculty,  staff,  and  students  to  the  late 
Presidents  ideal  is  paying  olT.  I  hate 
worked  with  L.B.J,  students  in  the  pa^t. 
and  have  been  pleaset'.  by  their  ability 
and  enthusiasm.  After  speaking  to  thi; 
year's  graduating  class,  and  learning  of 
their  past  accomplishments  and  futuie 
plan.*;.  I  am  even  more  enthusiastic  and 
hopeful  for  their  futures  and  the  future 
of  our  coimtiy  under  their  leadership. 

I  would  now  like  to  take  this  oppor-" 
tunity  to  present  to  mj'  colleagues  the 
names  of  these  graduates  with  a  shoi  t 
summary  of  their  accomplishments  so 
that  my  enthusiasm  will  be  sltared.  fs 
fol]o\\>s : 

Mrs.  Paillette  Alexander  from  Chelser..  A'.i  • 
BS  in  Math  &  MA  in  Bus.  Statistics  from  the 
Univ.  of  Alabama.  Summer  Intern  wltn  the 
Interagency  Regional  Planning  Committer. 
Presently  Intern  in  the  Texas  Advisory  Com- 
niis.'iion  on  Intergovornmental  Relatlon.-i. 
Participated  in  Rese.^rch  Seminars  Sta<e  Tax 
Policy  and  Programs  and  Texas  Property  T:\\ 
Administration. 

Miss  .'Sharon  L.  Beclitold  from  San  .Antonio. 
Tex.:  BA  in  Government  from  The  Univer.'-ity 
of  Texas  at  Au.'tln.  Member  of  National  Po- 
litical Science  Honor  Fraternity.  Summer 
Intern  at  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  In  the  Deputy  Commissioner's  ORic?. 
Participated  in  Research  Seminars  Policies 
for  Child  Development  and  Social  Services 
Delivery  Systems. 

Mr.  NUlis  B.  Boon  from  Arlington,  Tex.: 
BA  History  from  University  ol  Texas  at  Ar- 
lington. Served  pith  the  Peace  Corps  1» 
Nepal.  Community  Mental  Health  Tralnt* 
under  National  Institute  of  Mental  He:\U;i. 
Summer  Intern  at  the  Legislative  Property 
Tax  CommiKSion.  Presently  Intern  in  the  Oi- 
fice  of  Comprehensive  Health  Planning  Par- 
ticipated in  Research  Seminars  State  Tii< 
Policy  A:  Programs  and  Impact  of  Eniiron- 
inental  Impact  Statements. 

Mr.  Dean  G.  Breiiinger  from  Hayward. 
California.:  AB  in  Political  Science  from 
Duke  University.  Worked  with  New  YorK 
Metropolitan  Regional  Commission  on  Coiin- 
cils  Urban  Corps  Program.  Summer  Inter:i 
in  the  Dallas  Ollice  of  the  City  Manager.  Par- 
tlciprttcd  In  Research  Seminars  Muni.ipal 
Land  Use  Policies  and  Texas  Properly  Tax 
Administration. 

Mr.  Jack  Brock  from  Austin.  Texas:  BB.\ 
in  Accounting  irom  Texas  Tech  University. 
.\IB.\   ill    M;in:\^oineiit    from   The   l."ni•.•er^Uy 
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of  Texas  at  Austin.  Summer  Intern  in  the 
US.  Accounting  Qfflce  Comptroller  General. 
Participated  in  Research  Seminars  Municiofel 
I>and  Use  Policies  and  Trial  Court  Manjjffe- 
ment.  ^ 

Mr.  Robert  N.  Campbell  III  from  San 
Antonio,  Tex.:  BA  in  Business  and  Hl.story 
from  Austin  College.  President,  Au.stln  Col- 
lege Student  Body.  Summer  Intern  with  the 
Stale  Department  of  Public  Welfare  in  the 
O.lice  of  Deputy  Coinhii.'^sioner.  Participated 
in  Research  Seminars  Municipal  Land  Use 
Policies  and  Social  S€r\ices  Delivery  Systems. 

Mr.  Harlan  T.  Cooper  from  El  Paso.  Texas: 
BA  in  Philosophy  from  the  University  of 
Te.xas  at  Austin.  Worker  as  Copywriter,  KBAR 
Radio.  Lt.  in  the  US,  Army  and  served  in 
Vietnam.  Summer  Intern  at  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Partici- 
pated in  Research  Seminars  Slate  Tax  Policy 
and  Programs  and  Social  Services  Delivery 
bystems. 

Mi.ss  Derrell  B.  DePasse  from  Chappaqua, 
N.Y.:  BA  in  Government  from  the  University 
of  Texas  at  Austin.  Worked  as  Legislative 
^  Intern  for  Congressman  Paul  Flndley.  Also 
worked  as  a  Junior  Anolyst  in  the  Manacf- 
ment  Consulting  firm  C.  W.  Robinson.  Inc. 
Summer  Intern  in  the  Office  of  the  Honorable 
Wright  Patman.  Participated  In  Research 
Seminars  State  Tax  Policy  &  Programs  and 
The  Impact  of  Envlrcumental  Impact  State- 
ments. 

Miss  M.  Colleen  Doian  from  Amarlllo, 
Texas:  BA  in  Govcrnmer.t  from  Mt.  St. 
Scholastica  College.  Student  Body  President. 
Worked  for  the  City  of  Amarlllo  Tax  Office. 
Summer  Intern  at  the  Olfice  of  the  President. 
Oakland  University.  Prtsently'  Intern  ^n  the 
Office  of  Personnel,  Oakland  University.  Par- 
ticipated In  Research  Seminars  State  Tax 
Policy  &  Programs  and  The  Impact  of  En- 
vironmental Impact  Statements. 

Mr.  Michael  D.  Donovan  from  SomervUle, 
Mass.:  BA  in  Finnncial  Management  from 
Boston  College.  Served  in  the  USAF.  On  the 
Board  of  Directors  in  Laredo  JC  s.  Summer 
Intern  In  the  Office  of  Deputy  Director  of 
Personnel,  Office  of  the  Mayor,  Boston.  Partic- 
ipated In  Research  Seminars  Aluniclpal  I«ind 
Use  Policies  and  State  Planning  for  Nuclear 
Power. 

Mrs.  Alicia  D.  Essary  from  Austin.  Texas: 
AB  In  History  from  Brown  University.  Par- 
ticipated for  two  years  in  Intercollegiate 
Debate.  Summer  Intern  with  the  Capitol 
Area  Planning  Council.  Participated  in  Re- 
search Seminar  Municipal  Land  Use  Policies 
and  Social  Scr\  ices  Delivery  Systems. 

Mr.  Bruce  H.  E.sterline  from  Clartmont, 
Calif.:  BA  in  History  from  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. Served  in  the  U.S.  Army.  Active  in 
the  1968  Presidential  Campaign,'"  worked  for 
Senator  Humphrey.  Summer  Intern  with  the 
Humphrey  for  President  Committee.  Pres- 
eBlly  intern  with  the  Department  of  Early 
Childhood  Development.  Participated  in  Rt- 
sparch  Seminars  Policies  for  Child  Develop- 
ment and  The  Impact  of  Environmental  Im- 
pact Statements. 

Mr.  Kenneth  F.  Ferguson,  from  .\ustin. 
Texas:  BBA  in  Management  from  University 
cf  Texas  In  Austin.  Worked  for  Bandlin  Co. 
Peal  Estate  Agency.  Summer  Intern  in  the 
Dallas  Regional  OfTice  of  GAO.  Participated 
in  Research  Semiiars  Municipal  Land  tJse 
Policies  and  State  Planning  for  Nuclear 
Power. 

Miss  Sharon  Gille.spie  from  .Au.stln.  Te,\as: 
B.\  in  Gocernmont  from  Rice  Univer.sity. 
Sumnier  Interu  at  the  Brookmgs  Institute. 
Participated  In  Research  seminars  Policies 
for  Child  Development  and  Impact  of  En- 
vironmental Impact  Statements. 

Mr.  William  C.  Hamilton  from  Houston, 
Texa^:  BA  in  Government  &  Economics  from 
Au:»l:n  College.  Student  Body  Vice  President, 
Austin,  College.  Intern  with  City  Manager 
in  Sherman,  Texas.  Simimer  Intern  with  the 
Southeast  Texas  Regional  Planning  Commit- 
tee. 
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Participated  in  Research  Seminars  Munic- 
ipal Land  Use  Policies  and  Texas  Property 
Tax  Administration. 

Mr.  J.  Graham  Hill,  Jr.  from  Houston, 
Texas:  BA  In  History  from  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin.  Worked  In  various  political 
campaigns  writing  speeches  as  youth  coordi- 
nator. • 

Summer  Intern  at  tjre  Legislative  Council. 

Participated  in  Research  Seminars  State 
Tax  Policy  &  Programs  and  The  Impact  of 
Environmental  Impact  Statements. 

Mr.  David  D.  Jolly  from  Santa  Clara.  Calif.: 
'BK  in  Economics  from  University  of  Santa 
Clara.  Worked  as  Tutor  for  Project  50;  high 
school  minority  college  preparatory  program. 
Summer  Intern  with  the  Department  of  Ad- 
ministration, Office  of  the  Governor,  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Participated  in  Research  Seminars  Policies 
for  Child  Development  and  State  Planning 
for  Nuclear  Power. 

Mr.  Howard  R.  Lemcke,  Jr.  from  Naper- 
ville.  111.:  BS  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Utah  Stat«  University.  Summer  Intern  in 
the  City  Manager's  Office,  Corpus  Christl. 
Participated  in  Research  Seminars  Policies 
for  Child  Development  and  Trial  Court  Man- 
agement. 

Mr.  John  B.  McCammon  from  St.  Peters- 
burg. Fla.:  BA  ln._ Psychology  from  Davidson 
College.  Worked  as  Davidson  College  Urban 
Recreation  Worker  in  St.  Petersburg  and  a 
Member  of  Activities  Grant  Foundation. 
Presently  Intern  in  tiie  Division  of  Planning 
and   Coordination.   Office   of    the    Governor. 

Participated  In  Research  Seminars  Munic- 
ipal Land  Use  Policies  and  Texas  Property 
Tax  Administration. 

Mr.  Jon  Michaelson  from  San  Diego.  Calif.: 
BA  in  History  from  Pomona  CoUeee.  Worked 
as  VISTA  supervisor,  trainer,  and  volunteer. 
Also  Re.".earcher  for  Scripps  Ins.itute  of 
Oceanography.  Participated  in  Model  UN 
Activities  at  Pomona  College.  Summer  In- 
tern at  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Div.  of  Behavorial  Sciences.  Participated  iii 
Research  Seminars  Municipal  Land  Use  Poli 
icies  and  Trial  Court  Management.  \ 

Mr.  George  Muller  from  Austin.  Texas.: 
AB  in  Political  Science  from  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity. LLB^JD  from  Coliunbia  Lnw  .School. 
Worked  as  a  Corporate  Lawyer  for  the  firm 
Hahn,  Laeser,  Freedhelm,  Dean  &  Weilman. 
Also  worked  as  as  Attorney-Advisory  to  the 
Review  Board  of  tlie  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  Mid-Career  student  sponsored 
by  tiie  Depanment,  of  Commerce,  Economic 
Development  Administration.  Participated  In 
Re.-.carch  Seminars  Municipal  Land  U.se  Pol- 
icies and  Research  Associate  with  the  Impact 
of  Environmental  Impact  Statements. 

Mr.  Joseph  O'Neill  from  EpUas,  Texas.:  BA 
In  Government  from  HaA'ard  University. 
Worked  for  the  City  of  Dallas  Urban  Planner 
and  was  a  meniber  of  Goals  for  Dallas  Wel- 
fare Commission.  Summer  Intern  v.'ith  the 
CEMSA  MSC  Project,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
Space  Center.  Presently  Intern  in  Senator 
Lloyd  Bent.sen's  Office.  Participated  in  Re- 
search Seminars  Policies  for  Child  Devc'op- 
mcnt  and  The  Impact  of  Environmental  Im- 
pact Statements. 

Mr.  Milind  Patil  from  Bc>mbay.  India.:  FY 
&  BT  in  Science  and  Engineering  from  the 
University  of  Bombay  and  Indian  Irstittite 
of  Technology.  Worked  as  Assistant  Projert 
Manager  in  Indian  Electronics  and  as  a 
Company  Repre.<^ntative  in  Air  Frame  Prod- 
ucts. Siminier  Intern  with  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  Deputy  Com- 
missioner. Participated  in  Research  Seminars 
Policies  for  Child  Development  and  State 
Planning  for  Nuclear  Power. 

Mr.  Paul  E.  Shoemaker  from  Albuquerque, 
N.M.:  ES  in  Physics  from  N.M.  Institute  of 
Mining  tind  Technology.  Worked  as  Admin- 
istrative Assistant,  to  the  President  of  the 
College.  Intern  in  IRS  in  Washington,  D.C. 
as  Systems  Analyst  Trainee.  Also  Summer 
Intern  to  IRS,  Southwestern  Regional  Office. 
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Pafticlpated  In  Research  Seminars  State  Tax 
Rolicy  &  Programs  and  Social  Services  De- 
ivery  Systems. 

Mr.  James  &  Thurmond  from  Refugio, 
Texas:  BA  in  <3overnment  from  Texas  A&M 
University.  Worked  as  Intern  In  Bryan  City 
Manager's  Office.  Summer  Intern  in  Denni- 
son  City  Manager's  Office.  Participated  In 
Research  Seminars  Municipal  Land  Use  Poli- 
cies and  Texas  Property  Tax  Administration. 

Miss  Barbara  J.  West  from  Fort  Worth, 
Texas:  AB  in  Far  Eastern  Language  and 
Civilization  from  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Member,  Committee  of  Concerned  Asian 
Scholars.  Presented  on  Japanese  Nationalism, 
University  of  Chicago  Symposium.  Summer 
Intern  with  the  Mexican  American  Council 
of  Economic  Progress.  Participated  in  Re- 
search Seminars  Policies  for  Child  Develop- 
ment and  Trial  Court  Management. 

Mr.  Gregory  G.  Young  from  Fort  Worth, 
Texas:  AB  in  Government  from  Darlmcuth. 
Worked  two  summer^  for  HUD,  Director  of 
Operations  of  HUD  for  hiu'ricane  in  Corpus 
Christie  one  summer.  Stunmcr  Intern  with 
the  Area  Office  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  Participated  in  Re- 
search Seminars  Policies  for  Child  Develop- 
ment and  State  Planning  for  Nuclear  Power. 

Mr.  Robert  Young  from  Austin,  Texas:  BA 
in  Government  from  The  University  of  Texas 
at  Austin.  Worked  on  campaign  staft  to  re- 
elect Jeff  Friedman.  Summer  Intern  with  the 
Honorable  J.  J.  Pickle.  Participated  in  Re- 
search Seminars  Municipal  Land  Use  Policies 
and  Texas  Property  Tax  Administration. 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Zelenka  from  Portland. 
Oregon:  BA  in  Government  from  Oberlin 
College.  Worked  as  Research  Assistant  for 
North  Portland  Community  Action  Program. 
Summer  Intern  with  tlie  Legislative  Prop- 
erty Tax  Commission.  Participated  in  Re- 
search Seminars  Policies  for  Child  Develop- 
ment and  The  Imp.tct  of  Environmental  Ija- 
pact  Statements. 


EXTENDING  LEGAL  SERVICES 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF,MICHIGAN 

IN  TKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1973 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  come  upon  an  interesting  and  en- 
lightened editorial  from  the  Minneapolis 
Star,  dated  Jime  2,  1973.  It  endorses  H.R. 
77  and  opposes  any  attempt  to  amend  it. 
It  is  significant  since  H.R.  77  will  be  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  tomorrow. 
Extending  Legal  Services 

A  bill  to  improve  legal  services  that  passed 
tlie  Senate  79  to  15  is  now  before  the  Kouse, 
where  it  deserves  similar  success. 

Tliere  is  no  disagreement  tliat  all  ciiizens 
should  have  a  chance  to  get  competent  legal 
services,  but  the  cast  is  beyond  the  ptirfo 
of  an  estimated  150  million  Americans  wit'n 
moderate  Incomes.  While  that  does  not  mea;i 
to  suggest  people  at  the  lower  income  levels 
are  fully  .served  by  federally-funded  and  Ch- 
er "poverty  laws"  plans,  the  stress  of  the 
bill  is  to  fill  a  gap  that  isn't  underst9od  or 
ar,  dramatically  portrayed. 

As  the  Hou.sc  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee's report  noted,  moderate-Income 
Americans  have  the  same  need  for  adequate 
legal  help  as  the  poor  in  such  areas  as  land- 
lord-tenant, credit-squeeze,  consumer,  prop- 
erty and  family  law  situations. 

"ihe  bill  amends  the  Labor  Management 
Relations  Act  to  permit  employer  contribtt- 
tions  to  Jointly  ad.iiini.stcred  trust  funds  set 
up  by  unions  to  defray  the  costs  of  legal 
services  for  workers,  their  families  and  de- 
pendents. Except  in  workmen's  compensa- 
tion cases,  the  bill  bans  us^  of  such  fund". 
against  employers. 
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An  effort  to  weaken  the  legislation  by  giv- 
ing the  employer  a  free  hand  to  refuse  to 
bargain  at  all  about  such  plans  lost  26  to  66 
in  the  Senate.  The  same  kind  of  amendment 
Is  expected  to  come  up  again  in  the  House, 
where  it  should  again  lie  defeated. 


HIGH-RISE  FIRE  SAFETY 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

OF    OHIO  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11.  1973 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  require 
compliance  with  the  National  Fire  Pro- 
tection Associations  Life  Safety  Code 
for  all  multifamily  housing  facilities 
for  the  elderly.  This  legislation  also  pro- 
vides adequate  and  reasonable  financial 
assistance  to  the  owners  or  sponsors  of 
these  facilities  for  the  purchase  of  the 
necessary  fire  safety  equipment. 

This  bill  represents  the  culmination  of 
more  than  6  months  of  study  into  the 
fire  safety  problems  associated  with 
senior  citizen  housing.  After  the  tragic 
fires  in  New  Orleans  and  Atlanta  during 
the  last  week  of  November  1972,  inten- 
sive inquiries  were  made  with  a  view 
toward  strengtheniilfe  those  fire  safety 
standards  currently  applicable  to  hous- 
ing for  senior  citizens. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  New  Orleans 
fire  and  the  Atlanta  fire,  16  persons  were 
killed  and  33  persons  were  seriously  in- 
jured, while  the  total  property  damage 
exceeded  $1  million. 

Unfortunately,  this  kind  of  senseless 
fire  loss  is  not  imcommon  in  the  United 
States.  The  National  Commission  on  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control  estimates  that 
more  than  12,000  lives  are  lost  each  year 
in  this  country  as  a  result  of  fire,  while 
property  losses  from  fires  exceed  $3  bil- 
lion annually.  i 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  Fed- 
eral responsibilities  in  this  area.  The 
Baptist  Towers  in  Atlanta  is  reserved  ex- 
clusively for  tenants  over  the  age  of  62. 
and  the  facility  was  financed  through  the 
Federal  Government's  section  236  inter- 
est-subsidy program. 

When  fire  broke  out  in  the  Baptist 
Towers,  the  building  had  only  been  oc- 
cupied for  8  months,  and  it  was  in  full 
compliance  with  State  and  local  building 
codes.  Yet  10  persons  died  in  that  build- 
ing on  November  30.  and  31  more  per- 
sons were  seriously  injured.  Clearly, 
something  is  wrong. 

Moreover,  the  fire  in  the  Baptist  Tow- 
ers broke  out  on  the  seventh  story — 
within  reach  of  the  firefighters  who  were 
abla)  to  rescue  some  individuals  from 
their  wmdows. 

What  if  this  fire  had  broken  out  on 
the  10th  floor,  or  the  11th  floor— beyond 
the  reach  of  conventional  firefighting 
equipment? 

Clearly,  something  needs  to  be  done 
to  prevent  future  tragedies  of  this  kind. 
While  single-fire  deaths  are  probably  in- 
evitable, multiple-fire  deaths  are  avoid- 
able if  proper  fire  safety  techniques  are 
employed. 

The  need  for  constructive  solutions  to 
this  problem  becomes  even  more  ap- 
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parent  when  considering  the  special 
needs  and  circumstances  which  accom- 
pany old  age.  Older  persons  are  of  t€n  the 
victims  of  physical  handicaps.  Many 
have  difficulty  walking;  many  suffer  from 
hearing  impediments;  and  others  have 
impaired  vision. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  going  to 
assist  in  providing  low-cost  housing  for 
our  Nation '^elderly,  then  clearly  we  have 
an  obligation  to  assure  that  such  housing 
is  in  conformance  with  adequate  fire 
safety  standards. 

Specifically,  there  are  three  broad 
categories  of  senior  citizen  housing  which 
require  our  attention:  tho.se  facilities 
which  are  in  the  planning  stage,  those 
facilities  which  are  under  construction 
at  this  time,  and  those  facilities  which 
have  already  bee-  completed  and  which 
■arc  now  occupied. 

On  January  20  of  this  year,  the  Office 
of  Technical  and  Credit  Standards  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  a  draft 
copy  of  revised  fire  protection  standards 
for  multifamily  housing  for  senior  citi- 
zens. I  believe  these  proposed  standards, 
to  govern  the  construction  of  future 
housing  facilities  for  th-^  elderly,  are 
meaningful  and  adequate. 

These  standards,  however,  reflect  no 
ongoing  effort  to  stren^^thcn  the  fire 
safety  standards  applicable  to  existing 
senior  citizen  housing.  Nor  do  these 
proposed  standards  reflect  any  effort  to 
improve  the  fire  safety  conditions  of 
senior  citizen  housing  now  under  con- 
struction. 

It  is  certainly  recognized  that  where 
existing  contracts  are  in  force,  between 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  and 
the  owners  or  sponsors  of  existing  proj- 
ects, there  are  limitations  on  what  may 
be  accomplished  in  this  area. 

Given  this  situation,  and  given  these 
problems  in  developing  meaningful  and 
fair  solutions  to  the  fire  safety  problems 
in  senior  citizens  housing,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  which  will  accom- 
plish the  following  objectives: 

First.  All  multifamily  housing  facili- 
ties which  are  occupied  in  whole  or  sub- 
stantial part  by  senior  citizens,  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act.  where 
such  facilities  have  been  constructed 
with  Federal  f-nancial  assistance,  shall 
be  in  comphance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Life  Safety  Code.  Two  years  from 
the  date  of  the  enactovent  of  this  act,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister a  complete  list  of  all  federally  re- 
lated housing  facilities  which  are  not  in 
compliance  with  these  requirements. 

For  those  senior  citizens  housing  facil- 
ities which  are  already  in  existence  or 
under  construction,  this  will  be  accom- 
plished to  the  extent  possible  and  to  the 
extent  feasible  under  existing  law.  For 
senior  citizen  housing  which  is  to  be  con- 
structed at  some  future  date,  this  re- 
quirement will  be  absolute. 

This  requirement  will  be  applicable  to 
all  facilities  constructed  under  sections 
221d3,  231,  and  236  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act — mortgage  insurance  programs 
governing  senior  citizen  housing — section 
202  of  the  National  Housing  Act  of 
1959 — a  program  of  direct  loans  for  sen- 
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ior  citizen  housing — and  the  U.S.  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937 — a  program  for  low-rent 
public  housing. 

Facilities  which  do\not  comply  with 
these  requirements  may^  not  receive 
mortgage  insurance,  direct  loans,  or  any 
other  type  of  financial  assistance  from 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 

Second.  In  order  to  facilitate  compli- 
ance with  these  requirements,  title  II  of 
this  legislation  establishes  a  program  of 
insurea  loans.  and  where  appropriate  di- 
rect 'oans.  to  be  granted  in  accordance 
with  fair  and  reasonable  standards,  to 
the  0  vners  or  sponsors  of  senior  citizen 
housing  facilities. 

Where  these  requirements  apply  to  fa- 
cilities constructed  under  a  mortgage  in- 
surance program,  authority  is  given  to 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  extend  the  program  of 
mortgage  insuram-e  to  include  loans 
made  for  the  purpbse  of  purchasing  fire 
safety  equipment  necessary  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Life  Safety 
Code.  Such  mortgage  insurance  shall  be 
granted  with  a  view  toward  assuring  the 
continued  availability  of  low-cost  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly. 

Where  these  requirements  apply  to 
senior  citizen  housing  constructed  under 
a  direct  loan  program,  authority  is  given 
to  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  extend  direct  loans  to 
the  owners  or  sponsors  of  the  facilities 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  fire 
safety  equipment  necessarj-  to  comply 
with  the  Life  Safety  Code.  Again,  these 
loans  are  to  be  made  in  an  amount  which 
takes  into  consideration  the  necessity 
to  assure  continued  availabilit.  of  low- 
cost  housing  for  the  elderly. 

In  the  case  of  low-rent  public  housing, 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  have  the  authority  to 
make  loans  to  the  appropriate  local  hous- 
ing authority,  or  other  authorized  pub- 
lic agency,  for  the  purpose  of  upgrading 
those  facilities. 

This  legislation  states  that  no  assist- 
ance to  any  public  agency  with  respon- 
sibility for  low-rent  public  housing  may 
provide  a  basis  for  increa.-ing  the  amount 
of  rent  levied  on  occupants  on  this  public 
housing. 

This  legislation  also  states  that  noth- 
ing in  the  above  authorization  for  assist- 
ance shall  be  construed  to  effect  the  eli- 
gibility of  any  facility  covered  under  the 
act  for  assistance  ciJrrently  applicable 
under  any  other  Federal  program. 

Third.  This  legislation  further  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  upon  a  finding  that  any 
housing  facility  covered  under  this  act 
is  not  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
Life  Safety  Code,  to  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  secure  from  any 
U.S.  district  court,  or  any  other  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  within  the 
United  States,  an  appropriate  order  re- 
quiring compliance  with  such  req^uire- 
ments. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  wishes  to  require  more 
stringent  standards  than  those  of  the 
Life  Safety  Code  to  futtire  senior  citizen 
housing  projects,  this  will  present  no 
conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  legis- , 
lation. 
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Wfth  respect  to  existing  senior  citizen 
housing,  and  such  housing  now  under 
construction,  when  there  are  instances 
where  present  law  will  allow  the  Sec- 
retary to  impose  additional  fire  safety 
requirements  on  the  owner  or  sponsor 
of  the  facilities,  this  bill  will  require  the 
Secretary  to  act. 

Where  such  additional  requirements 
may  not  be  imposed,  due  either  to  lack  of 
authority  by  the  Secretary  or  due  to  a 
binding,  existing  legal  contract,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  reasonable  loan  and  loan 
guarantee  provisions  of  the  bill  will  pro- 
vide the  incentive  necessary  to  make 
senior  citizen  housing  facilities  safe  from 
the  hazards  of  fire. 

Talcing  the  long  view,  I  believe  that 
several  years  from  now,  with  the  ex- 
pected large  numbers  of  senior  citizen 
housing  facilities  which  will  be  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Life  Safety  Code,  the 
very  existence  of  these  facilities  should 
bring  competitive  pressures  to  bear  on 
those  facihties  which  are  not  in  comidl- 
ance  with  the  code's  fire  safety  pro- 
visions to  make  use  of  the  reasonable 
loan  featui-es  set  forth  in  this  bill. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  Life 
Safety  Code  is  not  an  overly  restrictive, 
unreafonable  set  of  fire  safety  standards. 
The  Life  Safety  Code  of  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association  contains  nu- 
merous built-in  trade-offs,  specifically 
designed  to  provide  a  reasonable  and  fair 
measure  of  those  fire  safety  standards 
which  taken  together  constitute  effective 
fire  protection  conditions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic  fires  in  Atlanta 
and  New  Orleans  which  claimed  the  lives 
of  16  persons  should  serve  as  a  grim 
reminder  of  the  work  which  needs  to  be 
done  in  this  area.  We  have  a  responsi- 
biUty  to  assure  that  our  Nation's  elderly, 
who  present  some  very  special  fire  safety 
problems,  are  not  housed  in  facilities 
which  offer  substandard, fire  pi-otecUon. 

I  believe  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation will  bring  us  further  toward  the 
goal  of  fulfilling  our  responsibilities  to 
our  older  Americans,  and  Lurge  the  Con- 
gress to  act^promptly  in  order  that  we 
may  avoid  future  tragedies  of  the  kind 
which  occurred  in  Atlanta  and  New 
Orleans. 
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HON.  JERRY  LITTON 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday  /  June  11,  1973 

Mr.  LITTON<Mr.  Speaker,  increased 
food  prices,  complaints  from  consumers, 
and  the  desire  on  the  part  of  Congress- 
men who  represent  largely  urban  dis- 
tricts to  do  something  to  satisfy  these 
complaints  causes  me  to  fear  that  this 
Congress  may  overreact  and  pass  hasty 
legislation  in  times  of  high  emotion 
which  will  not  only  do  damage  to  rural 
America  and  hurt  our  economy,  but  will 
hurt  the  consumer  in  the  long  run. 

As  one  who  "has  been  a  fanner  all  of 
my  life  and  only  recently  a  Congressman, 
perhaps  my  thoughts  might  be  looked 
upon  as  being  prejudiced.  But  at  a  time 
when  both  this  Congress  and  the  country 
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are  growing  more  urban  by  the  minute, 
we  need  to  listen  to  those  close  to  the 
soil  to  get  a  better  understanding  of  the 
production  process  lest  we  make  urban 
judgments  to  solve  rural-based  prob- 
lems. 

The  first  thing  we  must  recognize  Is 
that  while  food  prices  are  higher  than 
tliey  have  been  in  the  past,  this  does  not 
necessarily  mean  they  are  tiigher  than 
tliey  should  be  in  comparison  to  the  cost 
of  other  goods  and  services.  If  we  found 
food  costs  too  high  in  this  country  com- 
pared to  food  costs  in  other  coim tries,  too 
high  in  comparison  to  the  cost  of  other 
goods  and  services,  or  too  high  in  com- 
parison to  the  cost  of  production,  then 
we  could  legitimately  say  food  costs  are 
too  high. 

Until  we  can  do  these  things,  we  shoxild 
look  elsewhere  before  being  so  quick  to 
point  to  the  price  of  food  as  the  reason 
the  consumer  has  troubleljalancing  the 
home  budget.  Trying  to  repair  a  watch 
or  TV  that  is  not  bl^pken  in  the  first  place 
is  expensive,  produces  no  benefits,  Is 
disruptive,  and  often  leaves  the  TV  or 
watch  in  worse-condition  than  it  was  in 
the  first  place.  Before  one  opens  up  a  fine 
timepiece,  he  had  better  be  sure  it  is  first 
in  need  of  repair. 

I  say  this  because  most  of  the  legisla- 
tive approaclies  that  I  have  heard  which 
are  designed  to  "repair"  the  food-pro- 
ducing mechanism  in  America  offered 
results  only  in  discouraging  production, 
which  not  only  means  laighcr  food  prices 
in  the  long  nm  but  also  means  a  lessen- 
ing of  oiu'  ability  to  reverse  the  rimaway 
balance  of  trade  deficit  with  the  one 
product  we  produce  cheap  enough  to  be 
competitive  on  the  world  market. 

There  are  four  things  I  would  like  to 
briefly  discuss  with  the  Members  of  this 
body.  One  is  what  caused  food  prices  to 
go  up.  The  second  relates  more  specifi- 
cally to  what  caused  food  prices  to  go  up 
so  suddenly.  The  third  deals  with  the  big 
question  of  whether  or  not  food  prices, 
which  admittedly  are  higher,  are  too  high 
in  relation  to  food  costs  elsewhere,  in 
relation  to  cost  Of  production,  and  in 
relation  to  the  costs  of  otlier  goods  and 
sei-vices.  The  fourth  point  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss has  to  do  with  the  short  and  long 
term  effects  of  some  of  the  legislation 
designed  to  lower  food  prices  which  this 
body  will  be  a.sked  to  consider. 

In  looking  at  the  cause  of  the  increase 
In  food  prices,  we  find  a  combination  of 
economic  factors  rather  than  a  conspir- 
acy on  the  part  of  the  farmers  of  Amer- 
ica. Most  of  these  factors  increased  the 
demand  for  food  which  drove  food  prices 
upward  and  if  the  market  Ls  permitted 
to  work  its  will  without  outside  inter- 
ference, these  higher  food  prices  will  be 
sufficient  incentive  to  the  producer  to  in- 
crease his  production  which  in  turn  will 
drive  food  prices  downward. 

Among  those  economic  factors  which 
brought  about  increased  demand  for 
foofl  is  that  of  increasing  income.  In  the 
last  25  years,  per  capita  disposable  In- 
come in  this  country  has  increased  223 
percent.  In  the  last  20  years,  wages  have 
gone  up  2'i!  times.  Since  1965,  per  capita 
income  has  increased  62  percent.  Mini- 
mum wage  laws — recently  increased  by 
this  body — have  increased  the  ability  of 
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those  In  the  lower  earning  bracket  to 
buy  more  food.  A  higher  proportion  of 
each  new  dollar  added  to  those  in  lower 
income  levels  go  for  food  than  do  com- 
parable dollar  increases  to  those  in 
higher  income  levels.  A  person  in  the 
higher  income  bracket  can  eat  only  so 
much  food. 

Starting  in  Septonber  1972,  we 
pumped  $10  billion  more  into  our  an- 
nual expenditures  for  social  security 
and  medicare  beniflts.  When  the  elderly 
get  additional  income  directly  through 
social  security  or  indirectly  through 
medicare,  which  frees  income  from  other 
sources,  they  usually  do  not  spend  it  on 
a  bigger  car  or  bigger  house.  Much  of 
this  money  went  into  the  market  to  bid 
up  food. 

Last  year  we  had  a  17-percent  increase 
in  the  volume  of  food  stamps  issued.  Of 
course,  all  of  this  went  into  the  market  to 
bid  up  food.  We  had  a  change  of  policy 
in  Russia  and  China  relative  to  their  at- 
titudes in  feeding  their  people  which  was 
accompanied  by  a  change  in  their  trade 
attitudes  toward  the  United  States,  which 
was  also  accompanied  by  bad  crop  years 
in  these  two  as  well  as  other  countries. 
Had  they  bought  grain  elsewhere  instead 
of  the  United  States,  it  would  have  had 
a  similar  effect  of  driving  up  the  price 
of  grain  on  the  world  market. 

All  of  this  was  accompanied  by  an  in- 
creased standard  of  living  throughout 
the  world,  especially  in  the  have-not  na- 
tions where  we  find  a  high  percentage  of 
the  increased  income — similar  to  in- 
creased incomes  to  lower  income  persons 
in  this  country — going  for  food. 

To  fan  the  fires  of  consumer  demand 
for  food,  we  have  had  two  devaluations 
of  the  American  dollar  in  14  months 
which  made  American-produced  food  a 
better  buy  abroad  and  we  have  had  run- 
away Inflation  which  has  put  more  dol- 
lars on  the  market  to  bid  up  the  price 
of  food. 

Now  you  may  ask,  Why  have  food 
prices  increased  so  suddenly?  If  we  could 
explain  this  to  the  consumer,  she  would 
not  be  so  angry  at  the  producer.  The  an- 
swer is  quite  simple:  Demand  for  food 
is  Inelastic. '■As  we  seek  ways  to  handle 
the  gasoline  shortage,  we  may  find  that 
demand  for  gasoline  is  also  inelastic. 

Technically,  the  relationship  between 
price  and  purchasing  rate,  which  is 
Icnown  as  the  elasticity  of  demand,  ex- 
presses the  percentage  change  in  the 
buying  rate  divided  by  the  percentage 
change  in  price. 

In  simpler  terms,  where  increases  in 
price  are  not  met  by  comparable  de- 
creases in  purchases,  we  recognize  this 
as  representative  of  inelastic  demand  for 
that  particular  product  or  line  of 
products. 

In  times  when  more  money  is  avail- 
able the  consumer  may  buy  more  food, 
but  not  much  more,  because  one  can 
only  eat  so  much  food.  This  is  why  a 
higher  proportion  of  increases  on  the 
lower  end  of  the  wage  scale — as  opposed 
to  those  on  the  higher  end — find  their 
way  into  the  food  market. 

Because  of  inelastic  demand  for  food, 
this  also  means  that  a  slight  Increase  in 
food  supply  results  in  sharply  decreasing 
prices.  Again  this  Ls  true  because  one  can 
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only  eat  so  much  food.  By  the  same 
token,  slight  decre'ases  in  food  supply 
result  in  sharply  increasing  food  prices. 
It  is  thought  a  1  percent  decrease  in  the 
/  supply  of  food  results  in  a  3  or  4  percent 
increase  in  price.  If  demand  for  food 
were  elastic  like  demand  for  many  other 
products,  we  would  find  a  1  percent  de- 
crease in  supply  would  bring  about  a 
comparable  1  percent  increase  in  price. 

When  we  have  a  slight  decrease  in 
supply/and  prices  go  up  sharply,  we  find 
people  buying  almost  as  much  food  as 
they  did  at  lower  prices  because  people 
must  eat. 

Two  things  affect  the  elasticity  of  de- 
mand. One  involves  the  essential  nature 
of  the  product  or  service  and  the  other 
involves  the  price  as  it  relates  to  the 
role  performed  by  the  product  or  service. 

Water,  air,  and  food  are  all  essential  to 
liuman  beings.  People  must  have  tliem 
regardless  of  the  price.  Tlie  less  essential 
the  item,  the  more  elastic  the  demand  for 
the  item  becomes.  Gasoline  is  not  as  es- 
sential, but  it  is  certainly  more  essential 
than  many  luxury  items.  It  is  also  priced 
low  in  relation  to  what  it  does  for  tlie 
consumer. 

If  you  increase  gasoline  prices  sliglitly, 
it  is  doubtful  that  many  people  will  re- 
duce their  purchases  of  gasoline  accord- 
ingly. Here  we  are  not  speaking  of  an  ab- 
solutely essential  item,  but  one  priced 
low  enough  that  slight  increases  do  not 
result  in  a  similar  decrease  in  demand. 
If  you  were  to  increase  gasoline  to  a  dol- 
lar a  gallon,  you  might  find  you  would 
have  altered  the  cost-benefit  ratio  of  gas- 
oline to  the  consumer  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  would  meet  with  a  more  elastic 
demand.  At  this  point — and  probably 
sooner — people  would  buy  smaller  cars, 
take  fewer  trips,  live  closer  to  their  work, 
and  so  forth. 

\In  food  we  liave  a  product  that  is  es- 
sential. It  Js  not  essential  in  its  conven- 
ce  form — a  chicken  cut  in  the  pieces 
you  like  and  ready  to  serve  as  opposed 

ja.  live  chicken  the  consumer  would 

ve  to  kill,  clean  and  cook — but  like 

ifasoline  the  convenience  is  priced  low 

'in  relation  to  its  value  to  the  consumer. 

All  of  this  is  meant  to  say  tlaat  slight 
decreases  in  food  supply  result  in  sharp 
increases  in  food  prices  because  of  tlie 
inelasticity  of  food  demand,  and  that  the 
demand  for  food  is  inelastic  for  the  rea- 
sons I  have  just  mentioned. 

To  protect  both  the  consumer  and  pro- 
ducer from  such  widely  fluctuating  mar- 
ket conditions,  the  Government  has  often 
been  more  involved  m  the  farming  pic- 
ture than  either  the  producer  or  con- 
siuncr  would  have  liked.  Keep  in  mind 
that  millions  of  independent  producers — 
American  farmers — cannot  be  as  ac- 
curate in  predicting  not  only  what  the 
consumer  will  demand,  but  what  tliey — 
the  prodi^er.s — will  eventually  produce, 
as  can  the  four  major  automobile  manu- 
facturers in  Amer^ca. 

Our  Government  has  also  been  in- 
volved becau.se  it  knows  the  important 
role  farm  export.s  play  in  our  balance  of 
trade  and  that  to  maintain  a  good  ex- 
port market  we  must  be  able  to  guaran- 
tee our  foreign  buyers  a  steady  supply. 
A  foreign  business  can  tell  its  buyer  to 
wait  a  few  weeks  for  a  particular  manu- 
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factured  product,  but  it  cannot  tell  its 
buyer  it  is  out  of  food  and  to  come  back 
in  a  few  weeks.  Food  demand  abroad  is 
inelastic  too,  you  know. 

At  this  point  I  think  it  would  be  well 
to  inject  a  thought  that  is  perhaps  over- 
looked by  some.  Cries  against  any  Fed- 
eral expenditure  designed  to  help  tlie 
farmer  often  are  the  loudest  in  those 
areas  with  a  higher  than  average  propor- 
tion of  people  in  the  low  income  bracket. 
And  yet  any  such  expenditures,  which 
reduce  the  cost  of  an  essential  item  like 
food  which  must  be  purchased  by  both 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  help  the  poor  far 
more  than  the  ricli  since  a  higher  per- 
centage of  their  income  goes  for  food. 

This.  then,  takes  us  to  the  third  point — 
is  food  too  high  in  this  comitry  compared 
to  food  costs  elsewhere,  too  liigh  in  com- 
parison to  the  cost  of  other  products  and 
services,  or  too  high  in  relation  to  the 
cost  of  production  ? 

Tlie  answer  to  all  three  is  no.  When 
traveling  abroad  an  often  asked  ques- 
tion is^-why  do  Americans  Irave  so  many 
nice  things?  Of  course  there  are  many 
rea.sons.  One  big  reason  is  because  only 
around  16  percent  of  the  disposable  in- 
come of  the  American  con.sumer  goes  for 
food.  In  England  it  is  25  percent,  in  Japan 
it  is  S.")  percent,  in  Russia  it  is  58  per- 
cent and  in  Asia  it  is  80  percent.  When  50 
to  80  percent  of  your  disposable  income 
goes  for  food,  you  do  not  liave  much 
left  over.  But  when  only  16  percent  goes 
for  food,  you  have  enough  left  over  to 
buy  such  things  as  a  second  car,  a  color 
TV.  pnd  many  of  the  thing.s  Americans 
are  known  to  own.  Why  do  Americans 
have  so  many  of  these  luxury  items — one 
reason  is  because  of  low  food  prices — 
the  lowest  in  terms  of  percent  of  dispos- 
able income  of  any  country  in  tlie  world. 

Witli  a  higher  percentage  of  their  in- 
come going  for  food  in  other  countries, 
increases  in  food  prices  in  other  coun- 
tries would  wQi^  a  far  greater  hardship 
on  the  average  citizen  than  would  be  the 
case  in  the  United  States.  From  Decem- 
ber 1971  to  December  1972,  while  food 
prices  were  going  up  4.8  percent  in  tlie 
United  States,  food  prices  went  up  7.7 
percent  in  Canada.  7.9  percent  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  8  percent  in  Germany, 
8.4  percent  in  Italy,  and  8.7  percent  in 
France. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  1972  sirloin  steak 
averaged  $1.69  per  pound  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  $1.88  in  London,  $2.08  in  Bonn. 
$2.57  in  Paris,  $2.79  in  Rome,  and  $11.90 
in  Tokyo. 

In  1930  the  American  public  spent  24 
percent  of  its  disposable  income  on  food 
products.  In  1940  it  was  22  percent,  in 
1960  it  was  20  percent,  in  1971  it  drop- 
ped to  15.8  percent,  in  1972  it  was  15.7 
percent,  and  in  1973  it  is  estimated  to  be 
15.5  percent. 

Not  only  is  the  average  American  con- 
sumer spending  less  and  less  of  her  dis- 
posable income — in  terms  of  percent- 
age— each  year  on  food  and  less  tlian 
the  average  consumer — again  in  terms  of 
percentagejf  (jirrff^nMr  income — in  any 
country  m  the  world  but  she  is  getting 
more  and  more  in  terms  of  quality,  con- 
venience, and  variety. 

The  16  percent  of  the  disposable  in- 
come buys  a  chicken  cut  in  the  pieces 
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desired,  cooked,  seasoned,  and  ready  to 
sei-ve.  The  80  percent  of  income  in  Asia 
buys  a  chicken  hanging  by  its  neck  from 
a  roadside  market. 

While  percentage  of  income  spent  for 
food  in  America  has  been  dropping,  tlie 
quality  of  the  food  h;'s  been  increasing — 
along  with  the  convenience  side  of  it.  In 
1972,  65  percent  of  the  beef  produced  in 
the  United  States  was  of  clioice  or  prime 
quality,  four  times  the  percentage  pro- 
duced 20  years  earlier.  And  yet  when 
beef  prices  at  the  farm  level  in  1972 
reached  tiieir  previous  high  of  20  years 
cjriier,  people  complained.  What  eLse 
sells  at  the  price  it  sold  for  20  years  ago 
even  witliout  quality  improvement? 

It  is  true  food  prices  in  tlie  last  25 
years — 1947-72 — have  increased  74.9  per- 
cent. It  is  also  true  tliat  dining  the  same 
25-year-period,  per  capita  disposable  in- 
come increased  223.2  percent.  It  is  true 
food  cost*  to  the  consumer  are  one-third 
higher  than  they  wore  20  years  ago.  but 
it  is  also^true  that  wages  are  2'2  times 
higher.  It  is  also  true  that  retail  food 
prices  since  ^65  have  increased  33  per- 
cent, but  during  this  same  period,  per 
capita  income  has  increased  62  percent. 

By  the  end  of  1973  food  prices  are  ex- 
pected to  be  43  percent  liigher  tlian  they 
were  in  1963.  That  is  an  annual  average 
increase  of  4.3  percent.  However,  per 
capita  disposable  income  increased  73.4 
percent — an  annual  increase  of  6.7  per- 
cent— between  1960  and  1971.  and  social 
.security  benefits  for  retired  persons  in- 
creased 84  percent — an  average  annual 
increase  of  7.5  percent — during  the  past 
11  years. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  average  house- 
hold spent  $985  per  year  for  food.  In 
1972  this  had  increa.sed  to  $1,311.  Had 
food  prices  risen  as  much  as  industrial 
wages,  the  family  annual  food  costs 
would  have  increased  to  $2,365  instead 
of  81,311. 

During  the  boycotts,  proud  farmers 
and  their  families  watched  in  dismay  as 
boy  cotters  shouted  on  TV  that  they 
could  not  boycott  meat  because  it  was 
already  so  high  they  could  not  afford 
it.  And  yet  the  facts  are  that  in  1950 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  beef  in 
the  United  States  was  63.4  pounds  and 
in  1972  it  was  115.9  pounds. 

An  hour's  wages — private,  nongovern- 
ment, nonagricultural,  and  nonsupervi- 
.«;ory  workers — ijuys  nearly  3  pounds  of 
beef  today  compared  to  1.8  pounds  in 
1950.  An  hour's  wages  for  construction 
workers  bought  2.5  pounds  of  beef  in  19.i0 
and  now  it  buys  4.9  poiuids.  If  beef  prices 
had  increased  as  much  in  the  past  20 
years  as  wages,  the.v^^ould  be  more  than 
twice  as  high  at  the  farm  level. 

When  you  look  at  the  job  the  fainier 
has  done  at  the  farm  price  level,  you 
realize  how  unfair  some  have  been  to  ac- 
cu.se  him  for  the  food  price  increase.^  or  to 
want  to  hint  him  economically  as  would 
much  of  the  legislation  that  has  been 
proposed. 

For  example,  farm  prices  for  food  are 
only  up  6  percent  over  20  years  ago  while 
wholesale  food  prices  are  up  20  percent 
and  retail  food  prices  are  up  43  percent. 
While  the  total  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread 
rose  from  13 '2  cents  in  1947  to  24.8  cents 
in  1971,  the  total  wheat  co.st  per  loaf 
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dropped  from  2.7  cents  to  2.6  cents.  If  the 
farmer  gave  his  corn  away,  we  could  re- 
duce the  cost  of  a  32-cent  box  of  com 
flakes  by  8.2  cents.  The  box  costs  more 
than  that.  We  could  also  reduce  the  cost 
of  a  dollar's  worth  of  canned  corn  by 
11  cents. 

We  have  known  for  some  time  that 
farmers  were  receiving  less  for  their 
labor  than  non  farmers,  almost  irregard- 
lesa  of  what  formula  you  used.  Most 
f(U7nulas  were  not  favorable  to  the 
farmer.  Often  his  income  was  figtu-ed 
on  the  same  base  as  a  laborer  even 
though  the  farm  *iould  be  figured  as 
a  business  just  like  General  Motors,  with 
consideration  given  for  return  on  capital, 
management  and  labor. 

For  example  a  farmer  with  assets  of 
$200,000  should  receive  $14,000  a  year 
income — a  7  percent  return  on  his  in- 
vestment— before  you  even  start  figur- 
ing his  return  for  management  or  labor. 
Some  economists  use  5  percent  of  gross 
to  establish  a  return  for  management  in 
some  fields.  Many  who  compute  the 
farmer's  income  omit  consideration  for 
either  management  or  return  on  his  in- 
vestment and  compare  his  return  on  an 
Identical  base  with  the  average  working- 
man,  including  omission  of  consideration 
for  hoiu-s  worked  on  the  farm  by  mem- 
bers of  the  fshnily. 

Here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  we 
heard  many  of  our  colleagues  recently 
speak  on  the  subject  of  minimum  wages. 
We  heard  it  said  by  many  Congressmen 
that  $1.60  per  hour  was  below  the  poverty 
level  and  that  in  20  of  our  States,  this 
Is  less  than  one  receives  when  on  welfare 
and  food  stamps.  Based  on  the  vote  of 
287  to  130  to  increase  the  minimum  wage 
from  $1.60  to  $2.20.  it  would  appear  that 
this  body  feels  $1.60  per  hour  is  not  high 
enough. 

It  may  surprise  this  body  to  learn  that 
In  1971  after  giving  the  fanner  a  7-per- 
cent return  on  his  business  assets — near 
the  level  of  retiUTi  the  farmer  could  ex- 
pect to  get  if  he  sold  out  and  just  drew 
interest  without  much  risk,  management 
or  labor — he  received  a  total  of  74  cents 
an  hour  for  his  labor.  This  is  not  figuring 
a  penny  for  his  management.  Last  years 
figure  was  81  cents  an  hour.  I  hope  those 
who  voted  for  minimum  wage  Increases 
will  keep  this  in  mind  when  a  farm  bill 
with  support  prices  at  break-even  levels 
is  brought  before  this  body. 

If  the  farmer  is  doing  so  well,  why  is  It 
that  tens  of  thousands  of  them  are  leav- 
ing the  farms  every  year?  Why  have  we 
lost  an  average?  of  100,000  of  them  an- 
nually since  1960?  If  the  farmer  is  doing 
so  well,  why  has  his  fann  debt  since  1960 
increased  400  peiwent?  If  the  farmer  is 
doing  so  well,  why  is  it  his  nonfarm  in- 
come— that  of  those  classified  as  farm- 
ers— has  averaged  greater  than  his  farm 
income  since  1960? 

Inflation  has  caused  higher  food  prices 
as  well  as  higher  prices  of  other  goods 
and  services.  Is  the  farmer  to  blame? 
What  causes  inflation?  It  is  caused  by  a 
shortage  of  goods  and  services  In  relation 
to  dollars.  The  man-hour  output  of  the 
farmworker  has  increased  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  the  nonfarmworker  in 
the  past  20  years.  If  the  nonfarmworker 
has  Increased  his  productivity  as  much 
as  the  farmworker,  inflation  would  not 
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be  a  problem  in  America  today  and  nei- 
ther would  we  be  experiencing  such  a 
trade  deficit. 

Were  it  not  for  farm  exports,  our  Na- 
tion would  have  had  a  balance  of  trade 
deficit  of  $10  billion  last  year.  As  It  was, 
the  deficit  was  $6.8  billion.  It  was  $2.4 
billion  in  1971.  The  last  2  years  were  the 
first  years  since  1893  that  the  great  pro- 
ductive Amei"ica  has  bought  more  goods 
than  it  sold. 

Some  fear  we  wUl  have  a  trade  deficit 
in  oil  alone  by  1980  of  $18  billion.  Some 
economists  say  that  without  increasing 
our  exports,  tWs  level  of  added  imports 
would  bankrupt  our  country.  Where  can 
we  go  to  reverse  our  trade  deficit?  As  I 
said  earlier,  we  had  a  deficit  of  $10  bil- 
lion in  manufactured  goods  last  year. 
This  leaves  only  f&rm  goods  where  we 
had  a  surplus  of  exports  over  imports  of 
nearly  $3.2  billion — after  eliminating  a 
billion  in  concessions. 

I  might  add  that  in  most  cases,  for- 
eign countries  are  far  tougher  on  our 
farm  exports — in  terms  of  quotas  and 
duties — than  they  are  on  our  manufac- 
tured goods,  and  they  often  do  far  more 
to  subsidize  their  producers.  In  spite  of 
this,  ovur  farm  goods  still  compete.  As  a 
group,  if  they  can  compete  under  these 
conditions  and  produce  a  surplus  in  trade 
while  manufactured  goods  represent  a 
$10  billion  deficit,  how  can  anyone  say 
oiu"  farm  goods  are  too  high?  How  can 
they  be  too  high  if  they  represent  the  one 
area  of  production  in  this  country  priced 
cheaply  enough  to  compete  on  the  world 
market? 

There  was  a  time  when  there  were 
sufficient  numbers  of  Congressmen  from 
farm  districts  to  see  that  legislation 
damaging  to  rural  America  did  not  pass. 
Such  is  not  the  case  today.  In  1960  there 
were  31  U.S.  Congressmen  from  districts 
with  more  than  25  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation being  rural-farm.  Today  there  are 
only  five,  and  my  district  is  not  one  of  the 
five.  My  district  has  less  than  15  per- 
cent rural-farm.  In  1960,  230  Congress- 
men had  districts  where  more  than  half 
of  their  population  lived  on  farms  or  in 
towns  of  2,500  or  less.  Today  there  are 
only  85.  In  1954,  165  Congressmen  had 
districts  that  were  20  percent  or  mere 
rural-farm  and  today  there  are  only  14. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that 
if  rural  America  is  to  have  a  standard  of 
living  an3rwhere  near  that  of  lu-ban 
America  and  the  American  farmer  is  to 
be  granted  a  reasonable  level  of  income, 
it  will  happen  because  of  an  understand- 
ing urban  Congress. 

It  also  means  that  if  urban  America  is 
to  be  well-fed,  this  same  urban  Congress 
must  be  able  to  understand  the  farm 
production  process  and  those  factors 
which  Infiuence  this  production. 

For  example,  we  recently  went 
through  a  situation  where  consiuners 
were  boycotting  meat.  Some  encouraged 
this.  Prior  to  the  boycotts  the  cattlemen 
and  farmers  in  my  district  were  talking 
about  keeping  back  heifer  replacements, 
saving  cows,  buying  additional  females, 
increasing  their  investments  in  both  cow 
herds  and  machinery  to  feed  them.  They 
were  doing  this  because  beef  prices  were 
going  up  and  it  appeared  a  stable  market 
for  beef  was  ahead. 
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When  I  returned  to  my  district  during 
the  middle  of  the  boycotts,  I  found  farm- 
ers and  cattlemen  seDlng  heifers  they  had 
originally  intended  to  keep  to  produce 
more  beef  in  the  future.  Money  that  was 
to  have  gone  for  machinery  to  feed  in- 
creased beef  cow  herds  was  being  diverted 
to  other  areas.  The  consumer,  along  with 
urging  from  others  through  her  boy- 
cotts and  television  statements,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  discouraging  increased  beef 
production  instead  of  encouraging  it,  and 
this  means  she  will  get  higher  meat 
prices  or  meat  shortages  for  her  efforts. 

Beef  cattle  represents  a  high-invest- 
ment industry.  To  make  long-term  in- 
vestments in  beef,  one  must  anticipate  a 
good  and  stable  market  in  the  future. 
With  boycotts,  along  with  threatened 
ceilings  and  rollbacks,  farmers  were  not 
encouraged  to  make  long-range  beef 
investments. 

On  March  15,  1973,  the  President  said 
food  ceilings  woiUd  not  work.  On  March 
29,  1973,  he  placed  a  ceiling  on  meat 
prices.  On  May  1, 1973,  soybean  meal  had 
increased  $100  per  ton  and  com  had  in- 
creased 35  cents  per  bushel.  Since  then 
com  and  soybean  meal  have  continued 
their  climb.  Other  feeds  have  also  in- 
creased. Farmers  and  feeders  are 
squeezed  between  increasing  costs  of  pro- 
duction— including  a  higher  minimum 
wage  imposed  by  this  body — and  a  ceil- 
ing price  on  their  end  product. 

Who  is  being  hurt?  The  consumer  may 
think  she  is  benefiting  by  the  ceiling. 
She  may  also  think  the  farmer  is  the  one 
who  is  being  hurt.  While  the  farmer  is 
being  hurt,  he  is  not  being  hui-t  nearly  as 
much  as  the  consumer. 

The  farmer  and  feeder  is  no  dummy. 
When  his  cost  of  production  exceeds  his 
income,  he  sells.  When  he  loses  money 
each  time  he  puts  on  a  pound  of  beef 
on  a  critter  in  the  feedlot — which  is  the 
case  today  depending  on  the  price  of  the 
feeders — he  sells.  When  he  sells  a  steer 
at  900  pounds  instead  of  1,200  poimds, 
that  is  300  pounds  that  will  never  see  the 
light  of  day. 

The  calves  following  their  mothers  in 
pastures  throughout  rural  America 
represent  the  beef  we  will  have  available 
in  American  supermarkets  in  about  a 
year.  There  is  nothing  we  can  do  witliin 
reason  to  increase  their  numbers.  Right 
now  wie  permit  an  unlimited  amount  of 
beef  to  come  into  this  country  without 
any  quota  or  duty.  We  can  decrease  their 
numbers  as  was  the  case  this  winter  due 
to  weather.  And  we  can  decrease  the 
tonnage  they  produce  by  imposing  ceil- 
ings which  make  it  unprofitable  for  feed- 
ers to  feed  them  to  heavier  weights. 

The  rollback  would  have  been  even 
more  disasterous  by  putting  tens  of 
thousands  of  producers  out  of  business 
overnight. 

We  face  a  dilemma  today.  Consumer 
demands  for  food  are  Increasing  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  We  need  to  attack  in- 
flation by  being  more  productive,  and 
who  Is  more  productive  than  the  farmer? 
We  need  to  stabilize  the  weakening 
American  dollar,  reverse  the  trade  defi- 
cit, offset  the  oil  imports  that  are  sure  to 
increase,  and  reverse  our  balance-of- 
payments  situation. 

In  view  of  these  pressing  needs,  now 
is  not  the  lime  to  be  talking  of  boycotts. 
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ceilings,  rollbacks  or  other  Intimidations 
of  the  farmer  which  instead  of  en- 
couraging him  to  produce  more,  serve 
only  to  discourage  him  from  increasing 
production.  Given  proper  profit  motive, 
understanding  on  your  part,  and  a 
reason  to  believe  that  he  can  look  for- 
ward to  a  good  market  in  the  futiu-e, 
you  will  see  the  American  farmer  produce 
like  he  has  never  produced  before. 


SAMPLING  OF  RETURNS  IN  THIRD 
DISTRICT  OF  TENNESSEE  OPIN- 
ION POLL  QUESTIONNAIRE  RE- 
VEALS STRONG  FEELINGS  ON 
VITAL  ISSUES 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

or   TENNESEZE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1973 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  residents 
of  the  Third  District  of  Tennessee  are 
now  returning  their  ballots  In  my  third 
annual  opinion  poll  and  I  find  that  they 
are  taking  strong  positions  on  several 
of  the  most  pressing  issues  of  the  day. 

Tabulation  of  a  representative  sample 
of  these  returns  from  all  11  coun- 
ties of  the  Third  District  indicates  that 
my  constituents  are  firm  in  their  op- 
position to  making  strijcers  eligible  for 
food  stamps.  They  are  as  overwhelming 
In  their  stand  against  giving  aid  to  North 
Vietnam  as  they  are  in  granting  amnesty 
to  draft  evaders  in  this  country.  They  are 
also  against  any  increase  In  taxes  even 
if  it  means  sacrificing  some  of  the  Fed- 
eral programs  now  in  operation.  They 
look  with  skepticism  on  the  fairness  of 
news  reporting  and  my  constituents  have 
taken  a  stand  against  a  disaster  fund  to 
be  underwritten  by  a  surcharge  on  casu- 
alty insurance  premium  plus  a  contribu- 
tion from  the  Federal  Government. 

The  sample  tabulation  shows  that  the 
residents  of  ihe  Third  District  are  in 
favor  of  reinstating  the  death  penalty  for 
certain  crimes.  They  also  favor  the  legal 
right  of  a  nonunion  worker  to  keep  his 
job  even  though  a  majority  of  the  work- 
ers have  voted  for  a  closed  shop. 

In  the  ballots  tabulated  so  far,  there 
Is  approval  for  President  Nixon's  action 
in  withholding  fimds  to  terminate  a 
nimiber  of  federally  sponsored  social  pro- 
grams, and  by  a  closer  margin,  they  do 
not  feel  that  the  Watergate  incident  is 
a  reflection  on  the  President's  integiity. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  my  constituents 
as  reflected  in  tlais  sampling  tliat  we 
should  return  to  mandatory  wage  and 
price  controls  on  all  goods  and  services 
"  as  a  means  of  combatting  inflation.  They 
also  feel  that  a  newsman  should  be  re- 
quired to  reveal  the  sources  of  his  pub- 
lished statements  where  slander  is  In- 
volved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
tills  is  a  representative  sampling  of  the 
returns  to  date,  but  it  does  Indicate  as 
I  have  stated,  an  unmistakable  trend  of 
opinion  on  pressing  issues.  I  am  includ- 
ing the  overall  percentages  on  all  12  of 
the  questions  in  the  poll.  On  each  of  the 
ballots,  there  Is  a  space  for  both  husband 
and  wife  to  vote,  and  on  many  of  them 
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I  have  f oimd  a  decided  difference  of  opin- 
ion. The  tabulation  is  continuing  and  the 
complete  results  of  the  poll  will  be  an- 
noimced  when  this  work  Is  completed. 
The  return  has  been  excellent  and  I  ex- 
pect additional  thousands  of  ballots  in 
the  days  ahead. 

The  questions  asked  in  this  third  an- 
nual poll  with  the  "yes"  and  "no"  per- 
centages on  each  of  the  questions  are 
included  herewith  so  that  my  colleagues 
can  see  how  opinion  is  running  in  the 
Third  District  of  Tennessee: 

LaMab  Bakee'8  1973  Opinion  Poll 
qusstionnairb 

1.  Should  strikers  be  eligible  to  receive  food 
stamps? 

[In  percent] 

Tes 19 

No -- 81 

2.  Should  we  return  to  mandatory  wage 
and  price  controls  on  all  goods  and  services? 

Yes  — 54 

No 46 

3.  Would  you  favor  U.S.  assistance  In  re- 
building North  Viet  Nam? 

Yes 6 

No  — —         94 

4.  Would  you  support  establishing  some 
conditions  whereby  anuiesty  could  be  ex- 
tended to  draft  evaders? 

Yes 1 -         15 

No -         85 

P.  Should  the  death  penalty  be  selectively 
reinstated? 

Yes 86 

No 14 

6.  Do  you  consider  the  Watergate  Incident 
a  reflection  on  the  President's  integrity? 

Yes 42 

No 58 

7.  Would  you  favor  establishing  a  disas- 
ter fund  financed  by  a  surcharge  on  casualty 
Insurance  plus  a  federal  contribution? 

Yes  .„,— 40 

No -.-         60 

8.  Should  a  newsman  be  required  to  reveal 
the  sources  of  his  published  statement* 
where  slander  is  Involved? 

Yes  ' . ^         64 

No 36 

9.  Do  you  consider  newspapers  and  T.'^''.  as 
fairly  presenting  all  sides  of  most  news  is- 
sues? 

Yes 30 

No ^ 70 

10.  Should  a  non-union  worker  have  a  le- 
gal right  to  work  on  a  Job  even  thoiigb  a  ma- 
jority of  the  workers  have  voted  for  a  closed 
shop? 

Yes 78 

No 22 

11.  President  Nixon  has  withheld  funds 
which  might  terminate  a  number  of  Federal 
social  programs.  Do  you  approve  of  this  ac- 
tion? 

Yes — 73 

No 27 

12.  Would  you  be  wUllng  to  pay  more  taxes 
to  keep  alf.  of  the  Federal  programs  Intact 
without  Increasing  the  Federal  deficit? 

Yes 1 

No 99 


POLLUnONLESS  POWER  SOURCE 
TESTED 


HON.  OUN  L  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  benefits  of  our  national  space  pro- 
gram are  a>I  around  us  in  our  daily  lives. 
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Many  have  received  almost  immediate 
application  throughout  our  industry. 
There  is  also  a  large  group  of  develop- 
ments which  hold  great  potential  for  fu- 
ture importance  to  this  Nation  and  the 
world.  Among  these  are  devices  called 
fuel  cells  which  produce  clean  electric 
power.  Mr.  Robert  W.  Wells,  in  a  May 
12,  1973,  article  in  the  National  Observer, 
describes  the  adoption  of  the  fuel  cell 
technology  by  American  industry  and  its 
willingness  to  invest  in  fuel  cell  tech- 
nology based  on  the  successes  of  using 
these  devices  in  our  national  space  pro- 
gram. The  article  follows: 
[From  the  National  Observer,  May  12,  1973) 
polltttionless  powee  soukce  tested:  fttel 
Cells  for  Houe  Use? 
(By  Robert  W.  Wells) 

Fuel  cells,  the  devices  that  were  the  main 
60urc«  of  electrical  power  for  the  AP0II9 
space  craft,  hold  promise  as  one  way  to  pro- 
duce electricity  without  polluting  the  envi- 
ronment much.  The  main  problem  is  that 
for  now  the  method  is  too  expensive  for 
widespread  use. 

But  some  gas  and  electric  companies  aim 
to  market  a  practical,  commercial  fuel-cell 
system  by  1976.  Their  first  major  efforts  to  do 
so  have  just  ended,  and  a  spokesman  pro- 
claims "dramatically  encouraging  results." 

Fuel  cells  convert  chemical  energy  Into 
electrical  energy  through  separation  and 
combination  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  In  one 
experiment  here,  the  Wisconsin  Gas  Co.  says 
fuel  cells  provided  about  75  per  cent  <rf  the 
power  needed  by  four  mobile  homes  for  four 
months. 

John  Brady,  assistant  vice  president  of  the 
company,  says  similar  experiments  were  con- 
ducted in  37  other  locations  in  the  United 
States.  Canada,  and  Japan  by  a  nonprofit  con- 
sortium of  35  gas  and  electric  companies. 

SOllX  PROBLEMS  DISCUSSED 

"I  don't  t><twk  there's  any  question  but 
that  the  fuel  cell  will  work  technicaUy," 
Brady  says.  "The  only  real  problem  left  is  to 
reduce  the  cost." 

There  were  a  few  problems  in  the  Milwau- 
kee experiment.  Brady  says  the  cells  broke 
down  six  times  during  the  experiment,  forc- 
ing an  automatic  switch  to  power-company 
lines.  But  he  says  causes  of  the  breakdowns 
were  known  and  could  be  eliminated.  Once  a 
water  line  connected  to  a  cell  froze.  This 
was  corrected  by  Improved  Insulation. 

"Then  the  weather  turned  vmexpectedly 
warm  and  it  overheated,"  says  Brady.  So 
other  Insulation  was  developed  that  work- 
ed in  either  hot  or  cold  weather. 

Once,  a  cell  was  shut  down  acciden- 
tally by  a  radio  transmission.  This  was  cor- 
rected by  adding  shielding. 

One  purpose  of  the  experiment  was  to 
discover  such  "bugs"  and  find  means  of 
remedying  them.  So  the  occasional  prob- 
lems that  arose  did  not  mean  the  experi- 
ment was  not  a  success,  Bi-ady  adds. 

The  fuel  cells  here  were  shut  down  after 
about  1.850  hours  becaxise  they  were  be- 
ginning to  die  out.  It  had  been  hoped  they 
would  last  for  2,000.  Nevertheless,  the  con- 
sortium's over-all  goal  of  100.000  hours  of 
ceU  use  in  the  international  experiment  was 
exceeded. 

About  $50  million  has  been  spent  in  de- 
velopment of  the  60  units  that  were  tested, 
including'  the  4  used  here.  Officials  say  the 
price  must  be  brought  down  to  $1,000  a  unit 
before  the  cells  can  compete  with  other 
power  sources. 

HOW   FUEL   CELLS   WORK 

The  fuel  cell  takes  hydrogen  from  natural 
gas  and  oxygen  from  air.  The  gases  are  first 
separated  Into  carbon  dioxide,  oxygen,  and 
hydrogen  in  a  device  called  a  reformer.  Thyn 
the  separ.-iteU  gases  are  fed  into  the  fuel  cell. 
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which  forces  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  elec- 
trons to  make  a  detour  before  combining. 
The  electrons'  motion  along  the  way  pro- 
tluces  electricity. 

The  result  is  direct  current  that  Is  sent 
to  an  inverter.  The  Inverter  changes  it  into 
alternating  current.  Tlie  cell  supplies  elec- 
tricity only  when  it  is  needed  and  is  able 
to  provide  power  almost  insfantaneously  to 
meet  load  demands.  The  cell's  only  emissions 
are  carbon  dioxide,  water,  and  heat. 

Each  test  unit  is  about  the  size  of  a  home 
central  air-conditioning  tmit  and  was  sup- 
posed to  produce  about  12  kilowatts  of  elec- 
tricity, enotigh  to  supply  two  or  three  aver- 
age liomes.  The  bells  have  no  moving  parts 
and  are  almost  noiseless. 

The  ceils  are  said  to  be  about  one-third 
more  efficient  than  more  conventional  steam- 
generating  methods  and  can  be  strting  to- 
gether for  additional  power. 

The  principle  Is  not  new.  The  first  crude 
fuel  cell  was  produced  133  yefars  ago  by  a 
British  scientist.  Sir  William  Grove.  He  com- 
bined oxygen  and  hydrogen  to  produce  water 
and  a  little  electricity. 

A  Milwaukee  company.  tl>e  Allis-Chalmers 
Corp..  began  doing  fuel-cell  research  in  1958. 
It  produced  an  experimental  tractor  operated 
by  a  fuel  cell  producing  20  horsepower,  but 
it  was  never  developed  further  for  practical 
xise. 


STATE  BAR  UNIT  BACKS  PREPAID 
LEGAL  SERVICE 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY  • 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1973 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  come  across  a  recent  New 
York  Law  Journal  article  by  Associate 
Publisher  Nelson  Seitel.  The  article, 
which  cites  support  for  H.R.  77  by  a  New 
■^rk  State  Bar  Association's  special  com- 
mittee, is  most  appropriate  as  that  bill 
will  be  on  the  House  floor  tomorrow: 
State  Bar  Unit  B.xcks  Prepaid  Legal  Serv- 
ice— Albany,  Congress  Urged  To  Approve 
Measures  on  Insurance  Plans 

(By  Nelson  Seitel) 
Legii'latlon  at  the  federal  and  state  levels 
to  permit  the  establishment  of  prepaid  legal 
services  programs  has  been  recommended  by 
the  Special  Committee  on  Availability  of  Le- 
gal Services  of  tlie  New  York  State  Bar  As- 
sociation. 

At  the  federal  level,  the  committee  recom- 
mended an  amendment  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  to  allow  employer  contributions  to  trust 
funds  for  the  payment  of  legal  services  and 
amendments  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exclude  such  payments  from  the  gross  in- 
come of  the  emptoyee  and  to  allow  the  de- 
ductibility of  such  payments  from  the  gross 
income  of  employers. 

state   lecislatjon 

At  the  state  level,  the  committee  recom- 
mended legislation  to  autliorize  the  issuance 
of  legal  > services  Insurance  contracts  by  in- 
surance companies  and  legislation  to  e.xempt 
from  the  Insurance  Law  legal  services  insur- 
ance plans  offered  by  state,  city,  or  county 
Bar  associations. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  as 
recommended  by  the  committee,  has  been 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Frank  Thompson.  Jr..  D-N.J.  Hearings  on 
the  bill  were  held  In  March  before  the  House 
.•-pecial  subcommittee  on  labor  headed  by 
Rep.  Tliompson. 

The  bill  (H.R.  77)  would  specifically  per- 
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mlt  the  establishment  of  Joint  management 
and  labor-admlnis^ered  trust  funds  to  defray 
the  costs  of  legal  services.  The  Taft-Hartley 
Act  now  permits  such  Jointly  administered 
trust  funds  for^more  medical  care  programs, 
retirement  pension  plans  and  other  specific 
programs  which  do  not  include  legal  serv- 
ices, f 

The  legislative  program  spelled  out  by  the 
committee  is  In  response  to  the  deepening 
concern  within  the  legal  professional  that 
nonlndigent,  moderate-income  persons  are 
not  seeking  legal  services  because  of  the  high 
costs  involved.  In  order  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent of  such  unmet  needs  for  legal  sevices, 
the  Amercan  Bar  Association  last  year  ap- 
pointed a  Special  Committee  to  Survey  the 
Legal  Needs  of  the  Public. 

According  to  Chief  Judge  David  N.  Edel- 
stein,  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court  for  the 
SoutheFii  District  of  New  York,  a  member 
of  this  ABA  committee.  Us  task  Is  two-fold: 
"To  design  and  e.xecute  a  survey  of  the  public 
and  to  report  the  findings  of  the  study  and 
make  appropriate  recommendations.  "  judge 
Edelstein  is  "hopeful  that  the  study  will  lead 
to  reforms  that*  will  assure  that  no  person  is 
deprived  of  the  help  of  a  lawyer  when 
needed." 

lottisiana  project 

An  experiment  in  prepaid  legal  Insurance 
has  been  operating 'In  Shreveport,  La.,  since 
1971,  under  spon-sorship  of  the  local  Bar. 
with  financial  support  from  the  Aiiierican 
Bar  Association  and  the  Ford  Foundation 
and  the  cooperation  of  a  local  union  and  em- 
ployers. Under  this  plan,  membership  Is 
available  to  the  imlon  members  who  volun- 
tarily participate  by  authorizing  a  payroll 
deduction  of  two  cents  an  hour. 

Coverage  under  the  plaii  includes  reim- 
bursement for  legal  fees  Incurred  by  the  In- 
sured or  his  dependente  up  to  specified  maxi- 
mums. There  are  no  restrictions  under  the 
plan  upon  the  free  choice  of  a  lawyer.  Similar 
Pfograms  that  have  been  established  else- 
where utilize  the  concept  of  a  pre-selected 
panel  of  lawyers. 

The  State  Bar  Association  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Availability  of  Legal  Services  Is  headed 
by  Edwin  L.  Gasperinl  of  New  York  City. 
Members  of  the  committee  from  this  area 
are  Mary  B.  Lehman,  John  J.  Munnelly. 
Frank  W.  Ford.  Jr.,  Gail  J.  KofT,  James  W. 
Lamberton,  Nathan  Ritzer,  Richard  H.  Sau- 
dek,  Robert  Schutzman.  Susan  S.  Topper. 
Harold  Tompkins,  and  Edwaid  R.  Yamln. 
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much  of  the  talk  of  impeachment,  and 
one  wonders  if  the  spectre  of  discrimina- 
tion lurks,  when  they  clamor  for  these 
rights  in  police  court,  and  ignore  them 
when  the  highest  office  in  our  land  is  at 
stake. 


CREDIBILITY  OF  McCORD  AND  DEAN 
IN   THE   WATERGATE  MESS 


NO  TIME  FOR  TALK  OP 
IMPEACHMENT 


HON.  DAN  DANIEL 

OF   VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1973 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  es- 
teemed colleague  from  California,  Mr. 
McCloskey,  appears  to  be  a  direct  in- 
tellectual descendant  of  the  frontier 
judge  who  assured  the  folks  "the  crimi- 
nal will  get  a  fair  trial  before  he  is 
hanged." 

I  make  no  claim  to  omnicience,  nor 
am  I  privy  to  any  special  knowledge  re- 
garding 'Watergate  and  related  matters. 
It  would  appear  to  me  that  this  House 
might  well  await  the  myriad  court  pro- 
ceedings before  it  decides  to  act  in  so 
grave  a  matter. 

I  await  protestations  from  the  defend- 
ers of  the  rights  of  the  accused.  They 
have  remained  strangely  silent  through 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  FHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1973 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  American 
people  are  becoming  more  confused  each 
day  about  the  Watergate  scandal.  Seven 
men  were  indicted,  pleaded  guilty,  and 
were  convicted  for  the  June  17,  1972, 
burglary  and  bugging.  Certainly  any 
others  who  were  involved  should,  if  sus- 
tained by  competent  proof,  receive  simi- 
lar treatment. 

Some  witnesses  have  been  obviously 
fair  and  truthful;  others  have  been  of 
very  doubtful  veracity. 

Out  of  this  mass  of  confusion,  aside 
from  those  indicted,  others  appear  to 
have  had  advance  knowledge  of  what 
was  planned,  and  others  appear  to  have 
engaged  in  coverup  schemes  designed  to 
prevent  public  disclosure  of  those  who 
may  have  condoned  or  encouraged  the 
burglai-j*. 

px'blic    must    sift    motivations 

The  atmosphere  has  thus  been  polluted 
by  investigations,  hearings,  rumors,  in- 
terviews, contradictions,  jealousies,  and 
the  most  astoimding  array  of  hearsay 
and  double  heai-say  probably  ever  before 
developed  on  one  subject — not  even  ex- 
cepting the  Kennedy  assassination  in 
Dallas  or  the  Kennedy  coverup  at  Chap- 
paquidick. 

In  presenting  the  case  to  the  public, 
the  news  media  has  been  both  responsi- 
iQle  and  irresponsible.  To  some  segments 
it  has  provided  a  Roman  holiday,  with  a 
wide  range  of  stories  predicated  upon  "a 
source  reported,"  "White  House  inform- 
ant." "a  former  associate,"  "reported  to 
have  been  told  to  the  grand  jur>',"  and 
any  number  of  other  backgroiuid  sources 
designed  to  avoid  names  and  lend  a  tone 
of  credulity  tp  the  contents.  Vendattas 
were  launched  against  the  President  by 
certain  TV  outlets,  columnists,  and  such 
newspapers  ate  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Washington  Post. 

It  was  in  the  coverup  area  that  the 
confusion  has  been  compounded  by  a 
paradft,  of  witnesses  whose  credibility 
leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

M'CORD'S   MOTIVATIONS 

But  what  about  other  witnesses  who 
have  eagerly  sought  public  exposure?  For 
example,  take  the  case  of  James  W.  Mc- 
Coi'd,  one  of  the  seven  who  pleaded  guilty 
after  being  caught  in  the  act.  But  before 
the  judge  decided  on  penalties  he  would 
assess,  McCord  hurriedly  wrote  liim  a 
letter  and  said  he  would  lilce  to  talk  about 
others  whom  he  said  were  implicated. 

That  was  well  and  good.  But  what 
were  his  motives?  Why  did  he  wait  until 
after  his  conviction  before  he  developed 
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an  urge  to  talk?  His  explanations  have 
been  rather  incoherent. 

The  press  revealed  that  IlcCord  had 
insisted  the  White  House  save  him  from 
prison — or  else.  Does  that  mean  that  bad 
he  been  saved,  he  would  not  have  talked? 
If  so,  in  his  subsequent  senational  dis- 
closures, was  he  or  was  he  not  moved  by 
a  stricken  conscience? 

Or,  can  it  be  that  he  envisioned  that 
by  talking — generously — such  conduct 
might  cause  the  judge  to  favor  him  on 
judgment  day? 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  Mc- 
Cord's  former  chief  coimsel  has  stated 
categorically,  under  oath,  that  McCord 
had  lied  in  several  vital  respects — and 
that  attorney  bears  the  trappings  of  an 
honorable  man. 

And  observers  have  been  unable  to 
learn  of  any  rational  reason  why  Mc- 
Cord, after  assiuing  Judge  Sirica  he 
wanted  to  tell  all,  in  the  hours  and  hours 
of  intensive  grilling  which  followed  failed 
to  recall  his  more  recent  claim  that  he 
was  told  by  a  man  who  had  been  told  by 
someone  that  the  President  would,  after 
imprisonment,  grant  him  executive 
clemency. 

It  would  seen  that  this  contention,  di- 
rectly refuted  by  McCord's  alleged  in- 
former, pltis  McCord's  failure  to  disclose 
it  to  the  grand  jury  where  he  testified, 
and  in  his  first  appearance  before  the 
Ervin  committee,  raises  grave  questions 
of  credibility  and  motivation. 

M'CORD'S    BOOK    ON    WATERGATE 

Moreover,  Senate  committee  testi- 
mony revealed  that  McCord  long  ago — 
even  before  his  trial — decided  to  write 
a  book  on  Watergate.  Can  it  be  that  in 
order  to  obtain  national  prominence  and 
enhance  the  sale  of  his  forthcoming  book 
he  was  prompted  to  grab  the  headlines, 
get  the  maximum  of  free  TV  coverage, 
and  embellish  his  script  in  a  way  that 
would  tend  to  make  him  a  national  cele- 
brity and  perhaps  create  a  scramble  for 
his  autograph?  Indeed  McCord  may  very 
well  hope  for  a  best  seller  and  he  may 
dream  of  vast  profits. 

The  man  may  have  told  the  truth,  up 
and  down  the  line,  but  his  eagerness  and 
generosity  in  forming  his  own  conclu- 
sions not  based  upon  personal  knowl- 
edge, along  with  signs  of  personal  ani- 
mus, makes  it  necessary  to  scrutinize  his 
testimony  and  public  declarations  with 
unusual  care  and  caution. 

M'CORO   CLAUIS   BURGI.ABT — BUGGING   LEGAL 

One  other  thing:  McCord  was  proba- 
bly the  best  trained  of  the  7  culprits,  in 
terms  of  expertise  in  what  the  law  does 
or  does  not  allow  security  operatives  to 
do  in  a  legal  manner.  He  had  spent  years 
in  the  FBI  and  in  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency.  He  is  no  dummy.  In  fact, 
he  appears  to  be  an  unusually  intelligent 
man. 

Yet,  when  asked  why  at  2:20  in  the 
morning  he  stealthily  broke  into  the 
Watergate  headquarters,  taking  precau- 
tions to  avoid  detection,  he  insisted  he 
did  not  think  he  was  violating  any  law. 

Tb  me  such  an  assertion  is  utterly  pre- 
posterous, regardless  of  any  excuses.  As 
I  see  It,  any  person  with  sense  enough 
to  get  In  out  of  the  rain  knows  that  Mc- 
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Cord  knew  he  was  violating  the  law  when 
he  joined  in  that  postmldnight  break-in. 
Yet  McCord  swore  he  believed  at  the 
time  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  perfectly 
legal  action. 

For  a  mature,  intelligent  man,  with 
no  previous  history  of  mental  disorders, 
to  make  such  contentions  is  simply 
beyond  belief. 

There  is  an  old  saying  in  law  that  a 
man  who  falsifies  in  one  respect  can 
hardly  be  believed  in  other  respects, 
short  of  solid  corroboration. 

JOHN  DEAN'S  DISDAXK  FOR  PRISON 

Nov.',  let  me  refer  to  John  Dean,  a 
former  White  House  counsel,  who  was 
fired  and  then  went  on  a  shopping  tour, 
offering  to  talk  aplenty  to  anybody  who 
would  offer  to  keep  him  out  of  the  peni- 
tentiary. He  seems  to  have  gone  from 
door  to  door,  offering  his  will  talk 
wares  to  the  highest  bidder — or  to  any 
bidder  in  a  position  to  engage  in  a  trade- 
out  or  an  offer  of  immunity  from  prose- 
cution for  his  own  misdeeds. 

That  is  well  and  good— if  he  tells  the 
truth,  and  if  what  he  tells  is  worth  the 
price.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  McCord, 
what  are  his  motives? 

In  all  court  trials  where  a  witness 
testifies,  the  very  first  question  that 
arises,  bearing  on  veracity  and  credi- 
bility, is:  What  are  that  witness'  mo- 
tives?" 

The  press  reported  that  Dean  made  it 
known  he  had  an  obsession  against  go- 
ing to  prison.  One  reason  he  was  said 
to  abhor  the  prospect  of  going  to  prison 
v.'as  that  he  said  he  feared  his  handsome 
looks  and  youthful  appearance  would 
make  him  a  likely  sex  target  for  other 
prisoners. 

In  this  backdrop,  it  foUows  that  any- 
thing John  Dean  says  is  somewhat  sus- 
pect— to  say  the  least.  Perhaps  he  will 
tell  the  truth,  and  we  can  only  hope  he 
does.  But  his  credibiUty  is  severely 
clouded.  Without  adequate  corrobora- 
tion, who  could  afford  to  believe  any- 
thing he  says? 

The  groping  and  floundering  of  John 
Dean  since  the  finger  of  suspicion  fiist 
pointed  his  way  have  been  on  the  ludi- 
crous side.  With  no  apparent  reason  he 
rather  defiantly  informed  the  press,  even 
before  he  lost  his  job,  that  he  would  not 
be  a  scapegoat. 

Perhaps  Alsop's  June  6  column  con- 
tains a  paragraph  or  two  which  typifies 
Dean's  modus  operandi — as  follows: 

In  the  course  of  this  search  for  a  promise 
of  Immunity,  Dean  has  also  changed  his 
story  radically— at  least  if  the  New  York 
Times  Is  to  be  believed.  Some  time  ago,  the 
Tlines  reported  that  in  long  Interviews,  both 
federal  and  Senate  Investigators  had  dis- 
covered Dean  had  no  evidence  to  link  Mr. 
Nixon  either  to  prior  knowledge  of  the 
Watergate  bugging  or  to  any  subsequent 
cover-up. 

Apparently,  however,  John  Dean  was  ly- 
ing then,  unless  be  Is  lying  now.  This  choice 
is  unavoidable,  since  Dean  has  now  told  the 
Senate  Investigators  that  he  has  quantities 
of  evidence  of  Just  the  kind  he  formerly 
denied  having. 

In  addition,  there  is  another  choice  be- 
tween Dean's  current  story  being  a  fabric  of 
untruths,  or  the  President  of  the  United 
States  being  a  liar. 
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Thus,  we  find  Dean  followirig  the  pat-" 
tern  set  by  McCord,  of  giving  birth  to 
after-thoughts  which  presumably  would 
add  to  their  studied  desire  to  create  fa- 
vorable images  and  enhance  their  known 
desires  and  hopes  to  escape  pimishment 
for  their  own  misdeeds. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  witnesses,  free 
of  ulterior  motives,  cannot  be  found  to 
give  the  public  the  full  unvarnished  truth 
about  Watergate.  Perhaps  better  evi- 
dence will  be  forthcoming.  We  can  only 
hope  so. 

Thus  far  the  public  has  admittedly 
been  plagued  with  an  avalanche  of  evi- 
dence. Much  of  it  incompetent  as  legal 
evidence,  and  personal  conclusions  which 
do  violence  to  basic  rules  of  law. 

The  Senate  committee  hearings,  con- 
trolled by  no  rules  of  evidence,  open  a 
Pandora's  box  for  hearsay  charges  and 
imfounded  conclusions.  It  enables  the 
media  to  magnify  and  headline  state- 
ments which  any  presiding  judge  would 
abhor  and  never  allow  to  be  recorded 
as  competent  evidence. 

This  procedure  can  play  havoc  with 
established  processes  of  justice  and  can 
do  serious  and  imwarranted  damage  to 
the  reputations  of  iimocent  people. 

I  have  no  quarrel  of  the  congressional 
Investigatory  procedure.  But  when  car- 
ried on  in  public,  particularly  with  na- 
tion\\'ide  TV  coverage,  it  can  be  terribly 
abused  and  their  real  purpose  and  justifi- 
cation can  so  easily  be  submerged  in  the 
mounting  of  incompetent  evidence  that  is 
fed  into  the  Record  and  into  the  minds  of 
listeners. 

And  we  are  told  such  fishing  expedi- 
tions may,  imhappily,  seriously  interfere 
with  law  enforcement  and  the  normal 
administration  of  justice. 


HALE  BOGGS 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  11,  1973 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
Hale  Boggs  was  a  close  friend  of  mine, 
and  I  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  his  distinguished  and  dedicated 
service  to  the  citizens  of  our  great  cotm- 
try. 

I  shall  always  remember  the  time  that 
we  revived  the  legendary  Order  of  the 
Rose.  Realizing  that  our  Nation  was  en- 
countering particularly  difficult  periods 
of  unrest,  we  sought — through  the  Or- 
der of  the  Rose — to  reaCQrm  the  fact  that 
most  Americans  do  have  deep  feelings  for 
the  great  principles  upon  which  the 
United  States  was  founded.  The  small 
rose  attached  to  one's  clothing  on  the 
side  of  the  heart  would  indicate  one's 
behef  in  those  higher  principles. 

Hale  Boggs  never  lost  sight  of  our 
strength  and  our  heritage,  and  he  always 
attempted  to  do  his  part  in  keeping  the 
good  vessel  United  States  on  a  proper 
course.  We  owe  much  to  his  leadership, 
and  I  am  confident  that  this  Chamber 
will  always  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  our 
good  friend  Hale  Boggs.  \ 
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FEDERAL  COURTS  REJECT  IM- 
POUNDMENT IN  EIGHT  OF  NINE 
CASES 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 
IN  THE; HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  11,  1973 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
despite  all  of  the  so-called  justification 
and  precedent  cited  by  officials  of  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  before  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  in  support  of  the 
impoundment  of  funds  appropriated  by 
the  Congress,  the  Federal  courts  have  re- 
peatedly held  that  the  arbitrary  with- 
holding and  freezing  of  funds  is  illegal. 

Federal  judges  have  ruled  impound- 
ments unlawful  in  cases  involving  water 
pollution,'  highway  constioiction,  vet- 
yans'  education,  welfare  and  social 
security,  Indian  education.  Eight  of  nine 
court  tests  have  resulted  in  rulings  that 
impoundments  are  illegal  and  the  courts 
have  divested  that  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress  be  released. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  matter,  I  place  in  the 
Record  herewitli  an  article  concerning 
these  court  tests  of  impoundment  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Sunday  Star 
and  News. 

The  article  follows : 
Courts  Reject  Impoundment  in  Eight  of 
Nine  C^ses 
(By  Fred  Barnes) 

The  Maryland  Department  of  Employment 
and  Social  Services,  its  treasury  Increased 
by  some  $20  million,  will  send  out  welfare 
checks  as  usual  totnorrow. 

But  the  stipends  will  be  provided  only 
becau.se  two  federal  courts  last  week  forced 
the  Nixon  administration  to  fork  over  the 
$20  million,  which  it  had  impounded  for 
several  weeks. 

The  Social  Security  Act  required  the  ad- 
ministration to  hand  over  the  money,  said 
Judge  Edward  S.  Northrop  of  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Baltimore  in  ruling  on  a  suit  filed 
by  Maryland  officials. 

And  the  4th  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  re- 
jecting a  request  by  Justice  Department  at- 
torneys representing  the  administration,  re- 
fused to  block  Northrop's  order  while  the 
administration   works   up   a   formal   appeal. 

The  Maryland  case  represented  another 
embarrassing  court  defeat  oil  impoundment 
for  the  administration — its  eighth  loss  in  a 
row. 

Federal  judges  have  ruled  that  imponnd- 
ment  was  unlawful  in  cases  involving  water 
pollution,  highway,  Indian  education,  vet- 
erans education,  housing  and  welfare  funds. 

Clearly,  impoundment  has  turned  Into  a 
legal  disaster  area  for  the  administration. 
Its  overall  court  record  is  1-8,  with  the  lone 
victory  coming  in  April  1972  when  a  federal 
Judge  In  San  Francisco  upheld  the  impound- 
ment of  federal  housing  funds. 

Besides  the  Maryland  case,  the  adminis- 
tration has  suffered.the.se  recent  court  de- 
feats on  impoundment : 

The  8th  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  in  a  ruling 
chastising  the  aduiuiistraiion  for  changing 
its  argument  in  midstream,  declined  to  tam- 
per with  an  order  Instructing  the  adminis- 
tration to  turn  highway  construction  funds 
over  to  MLs.sourl  officials. 

Prodded  by  Judge  Gerhard  Gessell  of  U.S. 
District  Court  here,  the  administration  was 
forced  to  begin  spendUig  $25  million  appro- 
priated to  .spur  college  enrollment  by  Viet- 
nam  veterans.   The    money   had   been    Im- 
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pounded  after  Congress  refused  to  withdraw 
its  appropriation  of  the  funds. 

Judge  Robert  R.  Merhlge  Jr.  of  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  In  Richmond,  calling  Impound- 
ment a  "flagrant  abuse  of  executive  discre- 
tion," ruled  that  the  administration  must 
immediately  release  Virginia's  share  of  im- 
pounded water  pollution  control  funds. 

The  political  or  Ideological  persuasion  of 
the  federal  Judge  involved  in  an  impound- 
ment case  apparently  makes  little  difference. 
Both  liberals  and  conservatives  have  ruled 
against  Impoundment. 

Oessell  and  Merhige,  for  instance,  are  two 
of  the  most  liberal  judges  in  the  federal 
Judiciary.  But  Northrop  and  the  judges  on 
the  4th  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  are  among  the 
most  conservative. 

For  the  admimstration,  things  may  soon 
get  worse.  At  least  a  dozen  impoundment 
suits  are  now  pending  and  others  are  ex- 
pected to  be  filed  by  state  and  local  govern- 
ments whose  hopes  have  been  buoyed  by  the 
recent  rulings. 

In  a  suit  filed  in  U.S.  District  Court  here 
on  Friday.  Pennsylvania  and  the  cities  of 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  are  seeking  $380 
million  in  impounded  education  funds. 

The  other  pending  impoundment  suits  in- 
volve funds  lor  highway  construction,  water 
pollution  control,  education,  environmental 
assistance,  rural-  electrification  and  land 
grant  colleges. 

The  administration  has  already  appealed 
what  is  perhaps  its  worst  impoundment  de- 
feat in  court.  That  was  the  ruling  by  Judge 
Oliver  Gasch  of  U.S.  District  Court  here  that 
the  administration  must  release  $6  billion  in 
water  pollution  control  money. 

The  Ga.sch  ruling  has  been  challenged  be- 
fore the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals.  The  Maryland 
case,  once  It  is  appealed  by  the  administra- 
tion, will  be  heard  quickly  by  the  4th  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals,  with  a  ruling  expected  late 
this  summer. 
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TO  EXTEND  AND  AMEND  THE  PUB- 
LIC WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC  DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT  OF  19«5 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHtlSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
support  H.R.  2246,  a  bill  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965. 

The  administration  has  offered  no 
soimd  arguments  for  terminating  the 
economic  development  assistance  pro- 
gram. It  has  claimed  that  the  accom- 
plishments of  EDA  programs  have  fallen 
far  short  of  expectations,  that  the  pro- 
grams lead  to  Federal  involvement  where 
it  is  not  needed  and  might  lead  to  a  dis- 
tortion of  local  prio-rities,  and  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  functional  overlapping 
which  results  in  wasteful  duplication  at 
the  local  level. 

The  charge  that  the  achievements  of 
EDA  programs  have  fallen  short  of  ex- 
pectations is  just  not  correct.  Because 
this  legislation  created  a  new  and  ex- 
perimental means  for  stimulating  eco- 
nomic growth,  many  evaluations  have 
been  conducted,  including  those  by  the 
EDA,  by  outside  consultants,  and  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment of  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. These  studies  have  all  demon- 
strated that  these  programs  have  been 
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successful  In  stimulating  the  economic 
growth  of  the  target  areas  and  in  pro- 
moting permanent  jobs  in  those  areas. 
It  has  done  this  despite  the  fact  that 
the  administration  has  funded  it  at  only 
one-third  its  authorized  level. 

The  claim  by  the  administration  that 
EDA's  progi-ams  cause  Federal  involve- 
ment where  it  is  not  needed  and  that 
this  could  lead  to  a  distortion  of  local 
priorities  is  also  false.  EDA's  policy  has 
always  been  oriented  toward  local  com- 
munities, with  spending  decisions  made 
locally.  EDA  is  a  valuable  planning  and 
technical  assistance  vehicle  that  is 
needed  by  hundreds  of  communities 
across  the  country  to  implement  the 
priority  projects  they  support  and  need. 
In  fact,  the  EDA,  with  its  veto  power, 
serves  to  eliminate  unnecessary  and 
wasteful  Federal  spending  in  local  com- 
munities. 

The  statement  of  the  administration 
that  there  is  too  much  overlapping  and 
duplication  of  function  is  illogical  in 
light  of  its  own  proposals.  It  wants  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act,  the  Rural 
Development  Act,  the  Housing  and  De- 
velopment Act.  and  pass  the  urban  com- 
mmiity  development  special  revenue 
sharing  proposal  in  order  to  give  HUD. 
and  the  organization  that  will  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Rural  Development  Act,  the 
legislative  authority  and  funding  au- 
thorization that  EDA  already  has.  This 
will  only  mean  more  duplication  and 
more  overlapping. 

The  administration  has  no  mechanism 
to  implement  its  program  if  Congress 
does  not  pass  special  revenue  sharing. 
Secretary  Dent,  testifying  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Development 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  answered  the  question  of  what 
the  administration  would  do  if  Congress 
dares  not  to  pass  revenue  sharing  by  say- 
ing: 

There  will  be  a  review  of  the  situation  at 
the  time. 

EDA  is  needed,  at  least  imtil  special 
revenue  sharing  "is  passed  and  imple- 
mented to  take  its  place. 

Even  if  revenue  sharing  is  passed  by 
Congress,  it  cannot  take  effect  until  July 
1974.  The  authorization  for  existing  eqo- 
nomic  development  programs  terminates 
on  June  30,  1973.  TMs  1-year  gap  could 
severely  cripple  this  program  and  quite 
possibly  wipe  out  the  economic  gains  that 
have  been  made.  Economic  development 
is  a  slow,  careful,  step-by-step  process 
that  is  very  vulnerable  to  any  changes 
in  policy.  A  1-year  interruption  of  the 
program,  followed  by  a  swift  shift  from 
one  agency,  with  expertise  and  experi- 
ence in  the  area,  to  several  agencies  that 
will  have  to  acquire  the  expertise,  could 
prove  to  be  a  devastating  shock,  setting 
economic  development  back,  ratlier  tlian 
moving  it  forward.  At  the  very  least,  the 
existing  legislation  should  be  continued 
for  anotlier  year  in  order  to  provide  for 
an  orderly  transition  of  economic  devel- 
opment programs. 

Public  facility  assistance  under  the 
Rural  Development  Act  is  primarily  a 
nationwide  rural  loan  program.  This  is 
not  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  existing 
piogiams.  Many  areas  that  are  econom- 
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ically  distressed  are  urban,  not  rural. 
Both  urban  and  rural  areas  need  assist- 
ance through  grants,  not  loans.  Many  of 
these  areas  cannot  afford  loans  and 
would  receive  no  a.ssistance  under  such 
a  loan  program. 

The  President's  proposed  allocation  of 
an  additional  $10  million  for  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act's  sec- 
tion 701  planning  program  is  not  a  satis- 
factory substitute  lor  the  title  V  regional 
commissions  of  EDA.  This  is  an  80  per- 
cent reduction  in  fimding,  and  would 
mean  the  virtual  elimination  of  the  re- 
gional commissions.  Without  the  power  to 
make  grants,  the  Federal  portion  of  the 
existing  Federal-State  partnership  would 
become  an  impotent  planning  mechan- 
ism. Local  officials  have  stated  repeated- 
ly, in  the  Subcommittee  for  Economic 
Development's  hearings  on  EDA,  that  the 
partnership  is  an  effective  and  efficient 
mechanism  for  economic  development.  It 
should  not  be  abandoned. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Spnator 
Kennedy  requiring  a  study  of  me  eco- 
nomic impact  of  base  closings  is^ery  im- 
portant for  improving  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy. Over  42,000  civilian  and  military 
jobs  will  be  lost  nationally.  This  is  also 
a  major  blow  to  many  local  economies 
that  we  cannot  ignore. 

High  unemployment,  aging  capital 
stock,  and  astronomical  energy  costs  are 
only  a  few  of  the  economic  problems  that 
face  New  England.  With  a  loss  of  34,000 
civilian  and  military  jobs  in  New  Eng- 
land, caused  by  the  base  closings,  our  eco- 
nomic situation  is  approaching  a  crisis. 
A  study  of  the  economic  impact  of  the 
base^  clo.5ings  would  open  up  possible 
avenues  which  could  be  taken  to  help 
alleviate  the  detrimental  effects  of  the 
massive  job  loss.  These  avenues  could 
then  be  implemented  by  refunded  and 
effective  title  V  regional  commissions. 

We  spend  billions  annually  to  fund  the 
Defense  Department,  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  and  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.  Per- 
haps if  more  than  one-tenth  of  one  per- 
cent of  what  we  spend  for  the  military 
was  spent  on  EDA,  we  could  achieve  eco- 
nomic progress  as  spectacular  as  our 
military  failures  in  Vietnam. 


SHOPLIFTING  HAS  A  PRICE 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1973 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Illinois 
Retail  Merchants  Association  has 
laimched  an  important  campaign 
throughout  the  State  of  Illinois  to  alert 
young  people  to  the  high  cost  they  will 
be  asked  to  pay  for  shoplifting. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  Illinois 
Retail  Merchants  Association  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  spon.soring  this  cam- 
paign which  has  brought  its  message  to 
yoimg  people  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

By  distributing  a  thoughtful  and  at- 
tractive pamphlet  entitled,  "Everything 
Has  a  Price,"  the  antishoplifting  cam- 
paign, sponsored  jointly  by  the  Retail 
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Merchants  and  Chicago  Radio  Station 
WLS,  hS&shelped  to  make  students  aware 
of  the  great  risk  entailed  in  breaking  the 
law. 

This  pamphlet  informs  them  that, 

You  can  be  arrested  at  any  age.  A  store 
official  can  stop,  detain,  and  have  you  arrested 
if  there  is  reasonable  evidence  that  you  have 
taken  something.  Stealing  is  a  crime  whether 
the  item  is  worth  6  cents  or  $500.  More  and 
more  specialized  surveillance  and  detection 
equipment  is  being  installed  hi  stores.  Every- 
thing has  a  price.  Shoplifting  can  cost  you 
plenty. 

Many  yoiuig  people  are  unaware  of 
the  damage  which  may  be  done  to  their 
future  lives  by  shoplifting.  This  pam- 
phlet infoi-ms  them  that. 

Immediately  when  the  police  are  called  a 
file  is  started,  even  if  the  store  doesn't  press 
charges.  Your  record  Is  permanent  if  con- 
victed. Even  if  not  convicted,  it  may  be 
permanent.  A  criminal  record  automatically 
closes  many  job  opportunities.  And  nobody, 
including  your  friends,  trusts  a  known  thief. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
text  of  the  pamphlet  being  distributed 
by  the  Illinois  Retail  Merchants  Asso- 
ciation and  WLS  Radio,  and  insert  it 
*nto  the  Record  at  this  time: 

Everything  Has  A  Price 

JUDY'S    PEACH    TI.-SNED    INTO    A    LEMON 

It  seemed  like  such  a  cinch.  Why  pay  for 
a  candy  bar  when  you  work  at  the  local 
grocery  store  three  times  a  week?  But  J\idy"s 
lifting"  got  a  little  too  heavy.  Her  part-time 
Job  turned  into  part-'time  robbery.  Finally 
her  sticky  fingers  got  stuck. 

The  store  manager  was  watching  her  for 
some  time  before  he  caught  her  in  the  act. 
She  was  fired  immediately.  Then  he  called 
the  police  and  turned  Judy  over  to  the  Ju- 
venile authorities.  One  year  probation  fol- 
lowed. 

Funny  how  Judy's  friends  seemed  to 
dwindle.  Maybe  because  suddenly  a  proba- 
tion officer  was  limiting  her  activities,  her 
hours,  her  freedom.  Maybe  some  people  are 
just  picky  about  who  they  call  friend.  Judy 
paid  the  price. 

Steal,  stole,  stuck. 

FACT 

You  can  be  arrested  at  any  age. 

A  store  official  can  stop,  detain,  and  have 
you  arrested  if  there  is  reasonable  evidence 
that  you  have  taken  something. 

Stealing  is  a  crime  whether  the  item  Is 
worth  5  cents  or  $500. 

More  and  more  specialized  surveillance  and 
detection  equipment  is  being  installed  in 
stores. 

Everything  has  a  price. 

Shoplifting  can  cost  you  plenty. 

JEFr  TRADED  A  RECORD  FOR  A  RECORD 

When  Jeff  went  into  the  store  that  Satur- 
day, stealing  an  album  was  the  farthest  thing 
from  his  mind.  But  a  dare  from  his  two 
friends  was  too  much  to  take.  He  wasn't 
chicken.  Until  a  man  stepped  out  from  be- 
hind a  two-way  mirrored  door.  And  brought 
him  into  his  ofTice.  And  called  his  parents. 
And  the  police. 

He  was  brought  to  the  station,  and  his 
record  filed  in  the  Juvenile  division.  Unluck- 
ily, the  Juvenile  court  sent  him  to  a  com- 
munity agency.  Jeff  paid  the  price. 

A  little  pre'5sure  from  his  friends,  and  Jeff 
didn't  have  the  g\its  to  keep  his  hands  to  him- 
self. Now  he  has  free  room  and  board.  S\Kh 
a  ste.il. 

FACT 

Immediately  when  the  police  are  called,  a 
file  te  started,  even  if  the  store  doesn't  press 
Charlies. 

Your   record   is   permi^nent    If   convicted. 
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Even  if  not  coTivlcted,  it  may  be  permanent. 

A  criminal  record  automatically  closes 
many  Job  c^portunities. 

And  nobody,  including  your  friends,  trusts 
a  known  thief. 

Everything  has  a  price. 

Shoplifting  can  cost  you  plenty. 

FRAN'S  FINGERS  GOT  OUT  OF   HAND 

Maybe  Fran  thought  the  store  would  never 
miss  a  few  pieces  of  clothing.  Or  perhaps  she 
was  just  looking  for  a  bargain.  It  was  a  real 
steal,  all  right.  Little  did  she  know  that  when 
she  put  her  own  clothes  over  some  that  were- 
n't her  own,  that  they  were  electronically 
treated.  The  store  knew. 

Fran's  bargain  turned  into  a  burden.  She 
was  caught.  And  from  then  on  everything 
went  wrong.  She  was  17— eligible  for  women's 
court.  And  the  time  she  had  been  caught 
stealing  a  tube  of  lipstick  came  back  to 
haunt  her.  ^ 

Fran's  now  i)i  a  women's  penitentiary.  And 
will  be  wearing  ihe  latest  in  gray  for  a  yer.r. 
Fran  paid  a  high  price  for  her  lifting.  A  real 
steal  is  often  a  ?>  p. 

FACT 

When  convicted,  depending  on  your  record 
and  the  seriousness  of  your  theft,  you  can 
be: 

Fined  up  to  ?500. 

Sent  to  a  penitenitiary. 

Sent  to  a  correctional  insiitvuion. 

Referred  to  a  public  or  private  agency. 

Put  on  probation,  under  the  constant  sur- 
veillance of  a  youth  officer. 

Shoplifting  losses  force  stores  to  Increase 
prices  and  cut  Jo'os.  Young  people  w.-ith  part- 
time  jobs  or  new,  full-time  Jobs  are  the  first 
to  go. 

Everything  has  a  price. 

Shoplifting  can  cost  you  plenty. 

I.R.M.A.,  WLS  Radio  Anti-Shoplif  ling  Cam- 
paign 

Illinois  Retail  ^Terchants  Association.  36 
South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60603. 

WLS  Radio,  360  North  Michigan  .\vei.ue, 
Chicigo,  Illinois  60601    (312)    782-2002. 


FEED  GRAIN  EXPORT  EMBARGO 


HON!  E.  C.  SHUSTER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1973 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day to  explain  a  most  urgent  piece  of  lec- 
islation  I  have  ij^troduced  today  and  to 
ask  you  to  stwol't  its  passasie  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  The  bill  would 
impose  a  120-day  embargo  on  the  export 
of  certain  key  feed  grains — soybeans, 
corn,  and  wheat— bc.u inning  10  days  after 
its  enactment.  This  is  a  dra.^Uc  step 
which  I  believe  warrants  some  explana- 
tion. 

First.  I  think  it  would  be  in  o vdcr  for 
me  to  give  you  sOmc  numbers.  Last  year, 
the  United  States  produced  a  record  crop 
of  soybeans,  some  1.283  billion  bushels. 
At  the  same  time,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  based  on  1971  estimates  of 
1973  soybean  demand,  idled  some  60  mil- 
lion acres  of  soybean  cropland.  Further- 
more, of  the  iif  ai-ly  1-3  billion  bushels,  an 
estimated  475  million  bushels,  over  one- 
third  of  the  tot|al  crop,  were  scheduled  for 
export.  Unfortunately,  those  1971  esti- 
mates did  not  anticipate  certain  other 
elements  which,  as  it  turned  out.  sharply 
changed  the  1973  demand  pictuie.  • 


\ 
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I  think  it  is  necessary  in  this  discussion 
to  understand  the  significance  of  the  soy- 
bean, although  the  same  is  true,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  of  the  other  feed  grains. 
The  soybean  contains  a  high  percentage 
of  vegetable  protein  and  is  the  leading 
meat  substitute  as  a  source  of  protein.  It 
is  a  vital  component  of  livestock  and 
poultry  feed  and  is  the  main  source  of 
protein  for  many  farm  animals  that  sub- 
sequently become  protein  sources  for  hu- 
mans. Agricultural  products  directly  af- 
fected by  the  soybean  include  beef,  poik. 
chickens,  turkeys,  eggs,  and  milk. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  one  unan- 
ticipated development  was  a  rise  in  dis- 
cretionary income  during  1971  and  1972. 
The  people  had  more  money  to  sp3nd  on 
food.  As  a  result,  the  demand  for  the 
agricultural  products  I  listed  a  moment 
ago  climbed  well  above  that  anticipated 
by  USDA  in  1971.  So  we  got  into  a  short- 
age situation  on  these  products.  Fanners, 
in  turn,  attempted  to  expand  the  sup- 
ply, once  the  situation  was  finally  recog- 
nized, and  that  created  an  excessive  de- 
mand for  soybeans  and  other  key  fe~d 
grains. 

This  situation  was  aggravated  by  a 
number  of  other  developments  oversea.s. 
For  some  unknown  reason,  the  Humboldt 
current  off  the  South  American  coast  be- 
gan warming  up.  This  affected  the  plank- 
ton on  which  tlie  fish  feed  and  so  the  fish 
supply  there  diminished.  The  fish  catch 
off  Peru  was  down  sharplyT&Nserious  de- 
velopment because  Peruvian  fish  catch, 
in  normal  years,  is  an  important  source 
of  protein  in  a  number  of  parts  of  the 
world.  Then  adverse  weather  conditions 
reduced  the  Argentinian  soybean  wop. 
There  were  seiious  droughts  in  Aus- 
tralia, Cliina,  and  the  eastern  Soviet 
Union,  usually  major  producers  of  soy- 
beans and  feed  grains.  All  of  these  fac- 
tors combined  to  produce  a  worldwide 
protein  shortage  of  crisis  proportions. 
Tliis  is  the  situation  we  find  ourselves 
in  right  now. 

The  results  of  this,  here  in  the  United 
States,  have  been  disastrous.  Prices  of 
the  key  feed  grains  have  gone  up  pre- 
cipitously. Soybeans  were  up  over  30 
peixent;  corn,  up  81  percent:  livestock 
feed,  up  60  percent;  poultry  feed,  up  91 
percent.  Poultry  and  livestock  producers 
found  themselves  in  a  situation  where 
not  only  had  their  entire  profit  margin 
disappeared,  but  they  Uterally  could  not 
afford  to  feed  their  stock.  It  makes  me 
heartsick  to  report  to  you  what  is  hap- 
pening now.  Left  with  no  other  altema- 
tive.  livestock  producers,  poultry  pro- 
ducers, egg  and  dairy  producers  are  now 
sl-iughtering  their  stock  because  they 
either  cannot  afford  to  feed  them  or 
they  cannot  even  get  tlife  feed  grains  to 
feed  them.  Dairy  cows  are  being  slaugh- 
tered for  meat.  Egg  laying  chickens  are 
being  killed  and  sent  to  market.  Valuable 
breeding  herds  that  were  to  produce  our 
future  meat  stocks  are  being  killed.  Do 
you  realize  what  this  is  going  to  mean  in 
a  few  months?  It  means  that  you  may 
be  paying  a  dollar  a  dozen  for  eggs  by 
August.  It  means  that  what  meat  is  avail- 
able will  cost  astronomical  prices  that 
you  would  not  believe  today.  In  my  home 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  milk  and  dairy 
products  are  our  single  largest  agricul- 
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"  tural  product  and  we  are  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's major  milk  producers.  I  know  what 
is  happening  to  our  dali-y  herds  and  it 
sickens  me  to  think  about  it. 

fir.  Speaker,  we  are  facing  an 
incredible  food  crisis  and  that  crisis  is 
now.  We  cannot  wait  until  the  antic- 
ipated bumper  fall  harvest  because  it 
will  be  too  late  by  then.  Our  food  pro- 
ducing herds  and  fiocks  will  be  decimated 
by  then.  And  they  will  not  be  so  easily 
rebuilt.  It  will  take  many  years  to  re- 
store our  cattle  herds.  It  will  take  at 
least  six  months  to  a  year  to  rebuild  the 
swine  herds.  It  will  take  at  least  4  to  6 
months  to  restore  the  poultry  flocks. 
Thus,  the  Nation  will  be  faced  with  a 
protein  crisis  at  least  through  the  fall 
of  1974.  Protein  products  simply  will 
not  be  available  except  perhaps  on  a 
ration  basis.  This  is  the  crisis  that  faces 
us. 

Now  let  us  look  at  v.hat  has  been  done 
so  far  and  what  options  are  open  to  us. 
The  USDA  has  released  all  of  its  feed 
grain  stocks  and  emptied  its  silos.  That 
has  helped.  The  Department  also  has 
revised  its  set  aside  requirements  so  that 
nn  additional  45  million  acres  has  been 
brought  under  cultivation.  As  a  result, 
the  fall  soybean  crop  is  expected  to  be 
in  the  area  of  1.5  billion  bushels.  Tliis  is 
all  good  but  it  is  not  enough. 

Right  now,  we  are  continuing  to  ex- 
port our  ffeed  grains  even  as  this  terrible 
shortage  exists  at  home.  And  here  is  a 
further  irony.  The  necessity jUi  ship  these 
export  grains  to  ports  of  entry  is  tying 
up  railroad  boxcars  to  the  extent  that 
even  where  feed  grain  is  available  for 
our  farmers,  they  cannot  get  it.  Some  of 
•our  feed  grain  is  actually  rotting  in  the 
silos.  Meanwhile,  every  day,  our  herds 
and  flocks  are  being  cut  back.  Farmers 
are  going  into  bankruptcy  or  simply  get- 
ting out  of  the  business.  And  I  think  you 
gentlemen  realize  that  once  out,  it  is 
going  to  be  very  difficult  to  bring  these 
farmers  back. 

Now  you  mny  ask.  why  has  not  the  ad- 
ministration imposed  a  temporary  em- 
bargo on  grain  exports,  the  clearly  obvi- 
ous thing  to  do.  It  already  has  that  pow- 
er under  the  Export  Administration  Act. 
I  will  tell  you  why.  Not  only  is  it  more 
concerned  about  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments than  about  the  American  consum- 
er, it  is  also  deeply  concerned  about 
those  export  markets  that  USDA  has 
worked  so  very  hard  to  develop  and  nur- 
ture over  the  years.  I  acknowledge  that' 
this  is  a  reasonable  concern,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  unrealistic,  .shortsighted, 
and  a  matter  of  distorted  priorities.  I 
disagree  on  several  points.  I  do  not 
agree  that  if  we  simply  delay  our  export 
shipments  for  120  days  until  we  get  our 
fall  crop  harvested  that  these  export 
markets  will  go  away.  Those  markets 
exist,  because  there  is  a  tremendous 
worldwide  demand  for  American  grain. 
That  demand  is  not  going  to  disappear 
overnight.  In  fact,  all  proje(;tions  I  have 
seen  indicate  that  the  rest  w'  the  world 
is  going  to  be  turning  more  and  more  to 
us  for  food  and  grain.  And  we  will  still 
be  able  to  satisfy  our  export  commit- 
ments. My  bill  simply  delays  those  ship- 
ments. 
Second.  I  believe  that  the  policy  is 
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shortsighted,  because  it  Is  going  to 
sharply  reduce  domestic  demand  for  feed 
grain  in  the  future.  This  will  happen  in 
two  ways:  By  fall,  our  livestock  and 
poultry  population  will  have  been  re- 
duced significantly.  They  will  need  less 
feed  grain,  much  less.  So  where  are  the 
feed  grain  farmers  going  to  sell  their 
bumper  crop  of  grain  when  they  harvest 
it  this  fall?  Is  it  good  economic  manage- 
ment to  go  from  extreme  shortages  to 
extreme  surpluses  when  that  is  avoid- 
able? The  second  way  it  will  reduce  do- 
mestic demand  for  food  grain  is  that  bv 
that  time,  many  people  will  have  gotten 
into  the  habit  of  eating  less  meat  and 
eggs.  We  are  seeing  that  process  under 
way  right  now.  It  began  several  months 
ago  when  protein  product  prices  began 
to  go  into  orbit.  Every  national  poll  in- 
dicates that  people  are  now  eating  le.<:s 
meat,  that  they  are  getting  used  to  it. 
and  that  they  do  not  intend  to  Increase 
their  meat  consumption  even  after  prices 
have  fallen.  Thus  the  demand  for  prc- 
tein  products  is  going  to  decline,  which 
means  that  just  as  our  feed  gi-ain  stock.s 
are  increased  to  satisfy  current  demand 
for  protein  products,  that  demand  will 
have  been  reduced. 

I  wish  to  stress  this  point  because  I 
want  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that  the 
temporary  embargo  propo.sed  in  my  bill 
is  definitely  in  the  interest  of  the  feed 
grain  farmer.  Our  failure  to  impose  this 
embargo  now  will  do  serious  damage  to 
his  future  markets.  I  also  am  pleased 
to  inform  you  that  I  have  firm  estimates 
from  the  USDA  that  feed  grain  farmers 
will  earn  more  money  tliis  year  with 
their  increased  production  at  lower 
prices  than  they  would  with  lower  pro- 
duction at  higher  prices.  I  pressed 
USDA  on  this  point  and  they  were  firm 
in  that  judgment. 

My  third  objection  to  current  USDA 
policy  with  regard  to  an  export  embargo 
is  that  it  represents  distorted  priorities. 
When  I  questioned  USDA  about  high 
food  prices,  I  got  the  distinct  impres- 
sion that  they  were  not  overly  concerned 
about  the  prices  that  the  American  con- 
sumer is  now  paying  in  the  supennarket. 
They  seemed  to  be  saying  to  me  that 
yes.  pi-ices  are  up,  but  they  really  are 
not  too  high.  And  then  they  quote  figures 
about  what  percentage  of  the  typical 
American  income  goes  to  food  compared 
with  other  countries.  Well,  I  do  not  care 
about  those  other  countries.  I  care  about 
the  United  States  of  America.  And  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  food  prices  are 
too  high;  and  it  is  not  the  farmers' 
fault. 

I  think  that  USDA  is  really  saiina 
that  those  export  markets  are  more  im- 
portant to  them  in  theii-  narrow  httle 
world  than  is  the  Amencan  consumer. 
So  they  are  fighting  t/  preserve  those 
markets  and  letting  th€  American  farm- 
er and  the  American  consumer  pay  the 
freight.  And  that  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
view,  is  a  grossly  distorted  priority.  I  do 
not  buy  it.  It  is  high  time»that  we  started 
taking  care  of  Americans  first  and  then 
concerned  ourselves  about  problems  in 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Now  thLs  brings  me  to  the  effects  of 
my  bill.  If  we  are  able  to  enact  this  into 
law  quickly,  here  is  what  will  happen.  A 
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substantial  portion  of  the  475  million 
bushels  of  soybeans  and  similar  fractions 
of  other  feed  grains  scheduled  for  export 
will  immediately  become  available  for 
domestic  consumption.  The  boxcars  now 
tied  up  in  carrying  grain  to  the  various 
ports  will  be  diverted  to  carrying  grain  to 
American  farmers.  Feed  grain  prices  will 
decline  immediately.  Most  importantly, 
with  the  assurance  that  feed  grains  will 
be  available  at  reasonable  prices,  farmers 
will  immediately  halt  the  slaughter  of 
their  critical  herds  and  flocks.  This  will 
have  the  effect  of  preserving  demand  for 
feed  grain  beyond  the  fall.  Once  the  fall 
harvest  is  in,  the  embargo  will  be  lifted 
and  exports  can  begin  again.  The  deferred 
export  shipments  will  provide  an  extra 
demand  in  the  fall  for  that  btmiper  har- 
vest. Finally,  as  farmers  begin  shipping 
to  market  protein  products  that  were 
fed  on  more  reasonable  priced  feed  grain, 
food  prices  will  begin  to  decline  as  well. 

It  sh(  uld  be  clear  then  that  one  effect 
of ^y  b  ill  would  be  a  major  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  meat,  poultry,  eggs  and  milk, 
and  in  he  case  of  the  latter  three,  that 
effect  m  ay  be  felt  almost  immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  behalf  of  all  American 
farmers  and  the  American  consumer,  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  bill  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment.  ,     , 
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HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1973 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  man  who  both  gives  of  him- 
self to  his  friends  and  gives  of  his  talents 
to  his  commimity  is  a  very  rare  man  in- 
deed. Today,  I  would  like  to  honor  a 
man  who  did  both  these  things  to  the 
utmost  of  his  ability,  Mr.  James  D.  Asher 
of  South  Weymouth,  Mass.,  who  died  on 
June  2,  1973. 

Mr.  Asher  was  a  very  dear  friend  of 
mine,  and  I  consider  his  death  not  only 
a  personal  tragedy,  but  a  great  loss  to  the 
community  as  well. 

James  Asher  was  the  foimder,  presi- 
dent, and  treasurer  of  the  South  Shore 
Broadcasting  Co.  in  Quincy,  Mass.  It  was 
at  great  personal  sacrifice  that  Mr.  Asher 
established  the  broadcasting  company, 
putting  in  extra  time  and  effort  back  in 
1947  so  that  the  south  shore  area  of 
Massachusetts  might  be  provided  with  an 
efficient  radio  broadcasting  system.  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  assemble  the 
transmitter  himself,  so  that  the  project 
might  be  achieved  more  rapidly.  Today, 
as  a  result  of  his  dedication  and  hard 
work  for  more  than  20  years,  the  South 
Shore  Broadcasting  Co.  has  expanded  its 
operations  to  two  stations — WJDA  in 
Quincy  and  WESX  in  galem.  All  this 
from  the  almost  single-handed  efforts  of 
one  man. 

Few  men  are  so  selfless  as  to  dedicate 
their  lives  to  the  betterment  of  others' 
lives — those  they  will  never  personally 
'mow.  Mr.  Asher  never  came  in  contact 
with  a  great  majority  of  the  lives  he 
touched,  but  he  served  the  public  w  ith  a 
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zeal  and  intensity  that  was  characteristic 
of  him. 

The  South  Shore  Broadcasting  Co. 
will  serve  as  a  living  memorial  to  James 
D.  Asher,  and  justifiably  so.  Even  though 
he  is  no  longer  physically  present  with 
us,  his  memory  will  always  be  kept  alive 
by  the  continuing  and  ever-improving 
radio  broadcasts  to  the  south  shore 
community. 

I  would  like  to  submit  the  following 
newspaper  clippings  and  editorial  that 
express  so  well  how  extensively  Mr. 
Asher's  life  touched  the  lives  of  the  com- 
munity : 

(From  th>  Quincy  (Masi)  Sun,  June  7, 1973) 
Jim  Asher 

Like  most  men,  Jim  Asher  had  his  special 
dream. 

Most  men  don't  get  to  really  see  their 
dreams  come  true.  But  he  did. 

While  doing  graduate  work  at  the  Harvard 
University  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, the  young  Kansas  native  became  ac-- 
quainted  with  the  Boston  area. 

And  in  the  late  1930's,  he  was  a  clothing 
salesman  in  Boston  and  here  at  a  Quincy 
store. 

He  thought  the  Quincy  area  had  good  busi- 
ness potential.  But  instead  of  opening  up  a 
clothing  store  he  decided  to  try  a  radio  sta- 
tion. 

H<>  had  a  fascination  for  the  No.  13.  So  ou 
Sept.  13,  1947,  WJDA  went  on  the  air— at 
1300 — on  the  dial. 

"We  had  about  $130  (that  number  again ( 
In  the  bank  and  a  lot  of  hope,"  he  once  re- 
called. 

He  didn't  know  much  about  radio.  But  be 
was  willing  to  try. 

And  he  Ignored  some  of  the  so-called  ex- 
perts who  were  predicting  WJDA  wouldn't 
last  six  months.  Quincy  was  too  small  and 
too  close  to  Boston  for  a  station  of  Its  own, 
they  insisted. 

What  they  didn't  take  Into  consideration 
was  Jim's  drive  and  determination.  He  made 
it.  Today,  the  station  that  couldn't  last  is  in 
Its  26th  year  and  one  of  the  most  successful 
In  the  nation. 

Jim's  dry  wit  and  his  homey  broadcasting 
style  made  getting  up  early  a  must  for  many 
listeners  in  the  area.  During  his  "Breakfast 
With  WJDA"  from  6:30  a.m.  to  8  a.m.  [until 
his  Illness  In  1972]  JUn's  listeners  got  much 
Inside  low  down  on  the  latest  cribbage  match 
with  John  [Zepl  Duane  or  what  Freddy  Lane 
In  the  control  room  was  doing  for  excitement, 
or  they  chuckled  over  Belinda,  the  mooing 
cow,  who  sounded  so  real  people  wanted  to 
know  how  much  hay  she  ate. 

Jim,  people  have  said,  was  a  success  In  life. 

But  he  was  much  more  than  that.  He  was 
a  success  as  a  human  being. 

True,  he  was  a  sharp  businessman  who 
could  be  tough  when  needed.  But  he  was  a 
good  family  man,  a  square  shooter  who  be- 
lieved in  fair  play,  and  was  always  ready  to 
offer  a  helping  hand. 

Jim,  for  an  example,  was  an  inspiration 
to  tis  in  founding  the  Quincy  Sun. 

Our  decision  to  bring  a  community  ori- 
ented weekly  newspaper  to  Quincy  was  made 
with  the  realization  that  he  had  blazed  the 
trail  tfefore  us.  He  had  proved  there  was 
room  here  for  a  radio  station.  We  both 
thought  There  was  now  room  here  for  a 
weekly  newspaper,  too. 

Jim  offered  us  encouragement  before  and 
after  we  started  The  Sun.  He  did  this  despite 
the  fact  that  we  were  going  to  cut  Into  the 
existing  advertising  dollars  in  the  area. 

That  didn't  bother  him. 

He  went  out  of  his  way  many  times  to 
*'plug"  The  Sun  on  the  air  quoting  excerpts 
or  asking,  "Did  you  see  that  item  in  The 
Svui?"  His  frequent  mentioning  of  us  helped 
make  many  people  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  another  newspaper  in  town. 
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We  will  always  be  grateful  to  Jim  for  his 
kindness  to  us.  He  was  a  good  friend. 

The  Qulncy-South  Shore  area  has  also  lost 
a  good  friend.  Both  he  and  WJDA  have  been 
active  In  many  civic  causes. 

Jim  Is  gone,  but  he  leaves  his  radio  station 
as  a  legacy  for  us  all. 

The  station's  call  letters  WJDA.  of  course, 
are  his  initials — James  Dudley  Asher.  Many 
people  will  remember  him  that  way. 

But  having  his  own  initials  for  call  letters 
didn't  impress  him  that  much.  In  fact,  it  was 
only  one  of  several  submitted  to  the  FCC 
for  approval.  They  gave  WJDA  the  green 
light. 

Wliat  he  was  really  proud  of  was  what  he 
once  told  us:   "We're  a  family  station." 

Men  like  Jim  Asher  don't  come  this  way 
very  often.  Quincy  is  indeed  fortunate  that 
he  did. 

So  long,  Jim. 

Henry   Bosworth. 
Publisher,  Quincy  Sun. 

[From  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger, 

June  6,  1978] 

RiFEs  FOR  James  Asher  Attended  by  Over  200 

Weymooth. — More  than  200  persons  filled 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Nativity  in  South 
Weymouth  yesterday  for  funeral  services  for 
James  D.  Asher,  a  community  leader  and 
founder  of  the  South  Shore  Broadcasting  Co. 

Burial  was  at  Blue  Hill  Cemetery  in  Brain- 
tree.  . 

LONG    n.LNESS  ) 

Mr.  Asher.  59,  of  313  Central  St..  died  Sat- 
urday morning  at  the  South  Shore  Hospital 
after  along  Illness. 

The  South  Shore  Broadcasting  Co.  operates 
radio  station  WJDA  in  Quincy  and  radio  sta- 
tion WESK  in  Salem. 

Until  last  year,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  James  D.  Asher  Jr.,  Mr.  Asher  had 
been  president  of  both  firms. 

The  many  persons  attending  the  service 
"Gave  testimony  how  his  life  touched 
others,"  said  the  Rev.  James  Nelson,  rector 
of  the  church,"durlng  the  service,  adding  that 
Mr.  Asher  had  a  "good,  full  life." 

George  Gelinas  of  South  Weymouth,  a 
long  time  friend  of  Mr.  Asher.  and  a  lay 
reader  at  the  church  read  the  23rd  and  the 
121st  psalms  from  the  Book  of  Psalms  at  the 
funeral  service. 

Many  ciylc,  business  and  commtmlty  lead- 
ers were  among  those  attending  the  service. 

RADIO    stations 

The  owners  of  three  Massachusetts  radio 
stations,  and  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
Broadcasters  Association,  of  which  Mr.  Asher 
was  a  former  president,  were  present.  Tliey 
were  Israel  Cohen  of  WCAP  In  Lowell, 
Douglas  Rowe  of  WGAW  in  Gardner  and 
Thomas  M.  McAullffe  of  WSRO  In  Marlboro. 

Mr.  Cohen,  who  had  known  Mr.  Asher  for 
more  than  20  years,  said  of  him  "In  the  asso- 
ciation he  was  always  there  when  you  needed 
him.  He  was  one  of  the  older  breed  of  people 
who  really  started  in  the  business." 

Two  former  mayors  of  Quincy,  Amello  Delia 
Chiesa  and  Tliomas  Burgin  were  among  those 
present  as  was  former  Quincy  City  Manager 
Edward  T.  Lewis. 

Quincy  Fire  Chief  Edward  F.  Barry  lead  a 
delegation  of  Quincy  fire  fighters  and  several 
members  of  the  Massach\iset*s  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery  Co..  Incl'iding  Lt.  Erne-t 
Montillo  of  Quincy.  a  long  time  friend  of  Mr. 
Asher.  attended. 

J.INED    SIDEWALK 

Following  the  church  service,  the  members 
cf  the  Quincy  fire  department  and  Ancient 
and  Honorable  Artillery  Co.  lined  the  side- 
walk at  the  clfurch  as  the  casket  was  removed 
and  the  mourners  passed. 

Some  of  the  original  sponsors  of  the  Sotith 
Shore  Broadcasting  Co.  in  1947  were  also  in 
attendance.    Tliey    included    Frank    Dusgan    . 
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and  Ambrose  Duggan  bf  Diiggan  Bros.  In 
Qiiincy  and  Joseph  Jann\|ll  of  Jannell  Motors 
Inc.  of  Weymouth. 

Among  the  Qiilncy  business  men  present 
were  George  Bonsall.  Matthew  Cushlng,  I. 
Forrest  Neal,  Henry  Bosworth,  William  J. 
Martin,  George  Reardon,  Robert  Faxon,  Louis 
Cassanl,  John  Blake,  Chester  Weeden,  Hesllp 
Sutherland,  and  Leslie  Brlerley. 

Also,  the  Rev.  Chester  Porteus,  rector  of 
the  Christ  Episcopal  Church  in  Quincy.  Ed- 
ward T.  Moore,  who  represented  Rep.  James 
A.  Burke  of  Milton:  William  Delargy.  retired 
police  reporter  for  the  Boston  Record  Ameri- 
can; Herbert  HoUis.  former  sta'.e  representa- 
tive of  Bralntree;  and  Norfolk-County  Sheritf 
Charles  Hedges. 

Also,  WBZ  television  and  radio  weather 
forecaster  Don  Kent,  who  had  been  a  weather 
forecaster  at  WJDA  several  years  lago,  and 
Nelson  Bragg.  )  " 

LODGE   RrPRESENTATIVES 

Representatives  were  present  from  the 
Aleppo  Temple,  Wessagussett  Masou.c  Lodge, 
Quincy  Rotary  Club.  WoUaston  United  Com- 
mercial Travelers.  Quincy  YMCA.  Colonial 
Federal  Loan  and  Savings  Co.,  the  Milton 
Bank  and  Trust  and  South  Shore  Publishing 
Co. 

Also.  Charles  Keenhan,  vice  president  of 
the  Yankee  Atomic  Energy  In  Beverly,  and 
Edward  J.  Barrett,  former  exectttive  of  the 
Penn  Central  Railroad. 

In  a  tribute  by  Rep.  Burke  to  Mr.  Asher. 
Rep.  Burke  stated  that  "Jim  Asher  was  a  long 
time  friend  and  he  was  not  only  a  capable 
and  successful  broadcasting  executive,  but 
also  an  objective  and  fairminded  newsman. 

"His  concern  was  always  for  the  welfare 
and  betterment  of  his  community  and  na- 
tion, and  what  is  more — he  worked  at  it. 

"He  shall  be  greatly  missed  by  all  who 
knew  him  or  ever  had  contact  with  him." 

Quincy  Mayor  Walter  J.  Hannon  said  yes- 
terday Mr.  Asher  was  a  long  time  personal 
friend  and  that  the  death  of  Mr.  Asher  "is 
a  great  loss  to  all  of  us  on  the  South  Shore. 
My  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  his  wife  and 
members  of  his  family. 

CIVIC    INVOLVEMENT 

"Because  of  his  dedicated  service  and  in- 
volvement in  civil  and  community  life,  he 
will  be  sadly  missed  by  all  who  knew  and 
admired  him." 

Born  in  Lawrence.  Kansas,  Mr.  Asher  re- 
ceived a  BS  degree  from  Kansas  University 
School  of  Business  Administration  and  later 
did  graduate  work  at  Harvard  University 
School  of  Business  Administration. 

He  did  public  relations  work  during  World 
War  II  with  Gen.  Benjamin  Lears  Second 
Army  and  at  Harvard  University  Training 
Army  School  and  the  War  Department  Per- 
sonnel Center  at  Fort  Devens. 

Mr.  Asher  founded  Radio  Station  WJDA 
on  Sept.  13,  1947  on  Brackett  Street  Ip 
Quincy  while  the  building  of  the  station  had 
not  been  completed.  The  transmitter  had 
been  constructed  by  Mr.  Asher  himself,  with 
supplies  which  had  been  donated  by  the  late 
John  J.  Duane  of  Quincy. 

He  l.s  survived  by  his  wife.  Mrs.  Ruth 
(Stoddard)  Asher;  a  son,  James  D.  Asher,  Jr. 
of  South  Weymouth;  a  daughter.  Miss  Joan 
A.^her  of  New  York  City;  his  mother  Mrs. 
Dudley  Asher  of  South  Weymouth;  a  brother, 
Charles  E.  Asher  of  Gardner;  and  a  sister, 
Mrs.  James  R.  Wilkinson  of  Atlanta.  Da. 
I  Funeral  arrangements  were  completed  by 
the  C.  C.  Shepherd  Funeral  Home.  134  Pleas- 
ant St.,  So.  Weymouth. 

I  From  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Sun.  June  7.  1073 1 
James   Asher.   Eulooized  as   Man   Who 

"Passed  Trvth,  Goodness  to  Others" 
/times  D.  A.'iher,  founder  and  moving  spirit 
iK^ind  Radio  WJDA  In  Quincy,  was  eulogized 
Tuesday  as  a  man  who  "from  his  life  passed 
tr\ith  and  goodness  Into  the  lives  of  many 
others." 
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Asher  died  Saturday  at  59  in  South  Shore 
Hospital  after  a  long  illness^ 

The  Rev.  James  L.  Nelsfc,  pastor  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  ^ly  Nativity  In 
South  Weymouth  said  at  the  services  "the 
large  crowd  is  testimony"  of  the  kind  of  life 
he  led.        '' 

The  church  was  filled  with  persons  from 
all  walks  of  life. 

First  Lt.  Ernest  Montillio  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company,  of  which  Mr.  Asher  was  a  member, 
formed  an  honor  guard  for  the  body  of  their 
comrade  leaving  the  church. 

Burial  was  in  Blue  Hill  Cemetery,  Brain- 
tree. 

Mr.  A.sher  founded  the  South  Shore  Broad- 
castUig  Co.,  WJDA,  which  went  on  the  air 
Sept.  13,  1947.  Two  years  later,  he  acquired 
the  North  Shore  Broadcasting  Co.  WESX  in 
Salem. 

He  was  on  the  air  himself,  hosting  the  pro- 
gram "Breakfast  with  JDA,"  daily  Monday 
through  Friday,  from  6:30  a.m.  to  8  a.m. 
\intil  January,  1972. 

A  native  of  Kansa."?,  he  was  a  graduate  of 
Kansas  University  and  a  public  relations  of- 
ficer with  the  US,  Army  during  World 
War  II. 

He  leaves  his  widow,  Ruth  [Stoddard] 
Asher  of  Souyv. Weymouth;  a  son,  James  D., 
Jr.,  also  of  South  Weymouth;  a  daughter, 
Joan,  of  New  York  City;  his  mother,  Mrs, 
Dudley  Asher  of  South  Weymouth;  a  brother, 
Charles,  of  Gardner;  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  James 
R.  Wilkinson,  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Among  the  moxirners  were  former  Quincy 
Mayors  Thomas  S.  Burgiu  and  Amello  Delia 
Chiesa.  former  City  Manager  Edward  T. 
Lewis,  former  State  Rep.  Herbert  B.  Hollis  of 
Bralntree,  Norfolk  County  Sheriff  Charles  W. 
Hedges. 

Administrative  Assistant  Edward  Moore 
and  Mary  Touhey  of  Congressman  James  A. 
Burke's  office.  John  Blake,  president  of  the 
South  Shore  Chamber  of  Commerce;  former 
Quincy  School  Committeeman  A.  Wendell 
Clark. 

Don  Kent,  former  WJDA  meteorologist 
now  with  TV  Channel  4  in  Boston;  Lester 
Glasser,  husband  of  the  late  Ida  Newman 
Glasser,  who  conducted  the  Ida  Newman 
Show  on  WJDA  for  many  years. 

Representatives  of  the  Massachusetts 
Broadcasters  Association,  Israel  Cohen  of 
WCAP,  Lowell;  Douglas  Rowe  of  WGAW. 
Gardner;  and  Tliomas  M.  McAullffe  of 
WSRO.  Marloro. 

Forrest  I.  Neal,  Jr..  director  of  the  MBTA; 
William  DeLargy,  retired  police  reporter  for 
the  Boston  Record  American;  Irving  Green- 
blat,  president  of  the  South  Shore  Publish- 
ing Co;  Henry  Bosworth,  publisher  of  the 
Quincy  Sun 

.  The  Rev.  John  D.  Banks,  pastor  of  Bethany 
Congressional  Church.  Quincy;  the  Rev. 
Chester  Porteus  of  Christ  Church  Episcopal 
hi  Quincy;  Charles  Pearce,  president  of  the 
Quincy  Savings  Bank. 

Past  Presidents  George  Bonsall,  Matthew 
Cushlng,  Heslip  Sutherland  and  Louis  Cas- 
saul  of  Quincy  Rotary;  George  Reardon  of 
President  Chevrolet;  Edward  Percy,  presi- 
dent of  the  Quincy  Rotary  Club. 

Ambrose  and  Prank  Duggan  of  the  North 
Quincy  Garage;  Joseph  Jannell  of  Jannell 
Ford.  South  Wej-mouth;  Henry  Hoffman  of 
A.  E.  Barnes  Insurance  Co.;  Willl.im  J.  Mar- 
tin, former  president  of  South  Shore  Na- 
tional Bank. 

Chester  Weeden  and  Leslie  M  Brlerly  of 
Hancock  Bank  and  Trust  Co.;  Robert  Faxon 
of  Faxon  Trust  Real  Estate;  Clj-de  W.  Mor- 
rison of  Electroswitch  Corp.;  Albert  E.  Spen- 
cer. Jr.  of  Old  Colony  Landscaping  Service. 

Cliarles  Keenhan,  vice  president,  Yankee 
Atomic  Energy.  Beverly;  Edward  J.  Barrett, 
former  executive  of  the  Penn  Central  Rail- 
road. 

Quincy  Fire  Chief  Edward  Barry  headed 
a  delegation  from  the  Quincy  Fire  Depart- 


ment and  there  was  also  a  delegation  from 
the  Quincy  Police  Department. 

Representatives  were  also  present  from 
Wessagussen  Masonic  Lodge  AF  and  AM- 
Aleppo  Temple  and  the  Quincy  YMCA. 


RAY  McHUGH  WRITES  ABOUT 
IRAN 


HON.  DAN  DANIEL 

OF   VniCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1973 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new  s 
commentator  the  other  day  said  that  so 
much  news  is  being  generated  just  now 
it  would  be  nice  if  we  could  put  some  of 
it  in  the  deep  freeze,  and  save  it  for  a 
slow  weekend.  He  was  quite  right,  of 
course.  Events  tumble  so  fast  on  the  heels 
of  other  events  we  barely  absorb  a  fact 
before  another  crowds  in.  And  most  of 
what  we  are  having  to  absorb  is  bad  news. 

It  was  heartening  and  encouraging  to 
me.  therefore,  to  be  privileged  to  read  two 
articles  by  Mr,  Ray  McHugh,  of  Copely 
News  Service,  concerning  oiu-  allies  in 
Iran.  Mr.  McHugh  is  extremely  knowl- 
edgeable in  world  affairs,  and  without  ex- 
ception I  have  found  his  analyses  in  that 
area  penetrating  and  objective.  I  have 
known  Ray  McHugh  for  a  number  of 
years  and  am  as  honored  to  call  him  a 
good  friend  as  to  label  him  an  excellent 
writer. 

I  include  Mr,  McHugh's  reports  on  his 
recent  visit  to  Iran  in  the  Record  at  this 
point : 

Iran's  Natural  Gas:  It  May  Be  a  Key  in 
U.S.  Energy  Plans 
(By  Ray  McHugh) 

Anwaz,  Iran. — "Captain  Butterfly"  lifted 
his  Alouette  helicopter  gently  over  another 
of  the  tortured  Khuzistan  mountain  ridges, 
then  banked  suddenly  and  allowed  the  craft 
to  fall  toward  the  meandering  Khairabad 
River  below. 

Two  startled  shepherds  looked  up  as  their 
sheep  and  goats  scattered  along  the  shallow 
river. 

The  red-faced  Hungarian  pilot  whose  real 
name  is  Janos  Batorfl  handled  the  turbine 
copter  as  if  It  were  one  of  the  Stukas  that 
he  flew  against  the  Russians  during  World 
War  II,  or  perhaps  like  the  MIQ  he  flew  to 
Austria  during  the  1956  Hungarian  revolu- 
tion. 

Level  Uig  off  finally,  he  pointed  at  a  clu.s- 
ter  of  rocks  several  hundred  yards  ahead. 

"The  bridge,"  he  shouted. 

Aa  we  approached,  skimming  the  reed- 
filled,  green-gray  water,  the  rocks  sorted 
them.selves  into  the  shape  of  an  ancient 
span.  Three  graceful,  Moorish-looking  arches 
were  still  intact  and  they  poked  halfway 
across  the  river.  A  crumbling  watchtower  on 
the  other  bank  looked  Roman. 

The  bridge  that  somehow  has  survived  for 
mf)re  than  2,000  years  in  the  heart  of  .south- 
ern Iran's  desolate  oil-and-gas  wilderness  is 
a  tangible  link  between  past  glory  and  20th 
Century  prosperity. 

According  to  Persian  history.  Alexander 
the  Great  and  his  army  passed  over  the 
bridge  in  liis  march  to  the  Persian  Gulf  that 
climaxed  his  conquest  of  the  known  world 
324  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Khuzistan  then  was  described  as  a  land 
of  rich  farm  valleys  and  rushing  rivers,  but 
its  face  has  been  remade  by  wTenchlng  earth- 
quakes that  left  spectacular  scars  on  Us 
mountains  and  dried  itp  most  riverbeds. 
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For  almost  2,000  years  It  was  literally  for- 
gotten by  history.  Even  today  the  Indigenous 
population  hudd>s  In  little  mud  hut  vUlages 
and  struggles  with  subsistence  farming  and 

''"^mit  Khuzistan  and  other  similar  forgotten 
regions  of  once-proud  Persia  now  hold  the 
key  that  can  solve  much  of  the  world's 
energy  crisis  and  perhaps  unlock  the  door 
to  new  glories  for  Iran. 

Oil  and  gas  pipelines  and  high-voltage 
electric  lines  crisscross  its  mountains  and 
valleys.  Gas  flares  btu-n  like  a  hundred  an- 
cient campflres.  Roads  push  through  seem- 
ingly impenetrable  terrain.  Mlrcrowave  radio 
towers  crown  Its  highest  peaks. 

At  a  desolate  clearing  known  as  Bid  Bo- 
land  stands  a  $200  million  natural  gas  re- 
finery, the  largest  In  the  world  and  the  pride 
of  the  National  Iranian  Gas  Co. 

Bid  Boland  is  the  heart  of  a  1,200-kIlo- 
nieter,  $700  million  system  that  pumps  a 
billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  a  day  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  distributes  600  mUlIon  cubic  feet 
a  day  to  Iran's  major  cities  and  Industries. 

Tomorrow  it  may  become  a  key  element 
m  American  and  Japanese  energy  planning, 

Iran  ranks  second  only  to  the  Soviet  Union 
in  proved  natural  gas  resources.  New  test 
drilling  Indicates  a  "virtually  unlimited " 
supply.  One  new  field  is  already  earmarked 
for  the  Japanese  market.  Work  has  begun 
on  a  huge  methanol  plant  where  gas  and 
methanol  wUl  be  mixed  for  shipment  In 
giant  tankers  and  use  In  power  stations. 

Plans  also  are  under  way  for  a  huge  gas 
liquefaction  complex.  Methanol  gas  cannot 
be  used  in  domestic  lines  without  first  go- 
ing through  a  regasification  process  that  is 
prohibitively  expensive. 

Natural  gas,  however,  can  be  liquefied  by 
reducing  Its  temperature.  It  could  then  be 
transported  to  American  and  Japanese  ports 
or  offshore  terminals  in  new-design,  re- 
frigerator-like ships  called  "LNG"  carriers. 
The  LNG  can  be  released  directly  into  exist- 
ing domestic  supply  systems. 

Officials  of  the  National  Iranian  Gas  Co. 
are  currently  discussing  plans  with  U.S.  ship- 
builders, Washington  officials  and  American 
utility  companies  for  a  fleet  of  perhaps  20-24 
giant  160,000-cubic-meter  LNG  ships  that 
would  carry  the  gas  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  East  and  West  Coast  ports  and  to  Japan. 
T.  Mossadeghl,  managing  director  of  NIGC, 
said  his  firm  and  the  Iran  government  are 
anxious  that  the  ships  be  built  In  the  United 
States  to  take  advantage  of  advanced  Ameri- 
can technology. 

Preliminary  talks  have  already  been  held 
with  Commerce  Department,  Interior  De- 
partment and  Federal  Power  Commission  of- 
ficials In  Washington. 

A  project  of  the  scope  envisioned  by  the 
Iranians,  several  American  public  utilities 
and  distribution  firms  and  the  shipping  In- 
dustry would  amovjnt  to  several  billion  dol- 
lars and  would  require  a  major  increase  In 
shipbuilding  subsidies  to  offset  the  difference 
in  construction  coets  in  American  and  Jap- 
anese or  European  yards. 

It  might  be  necessary  to  build  one  or  more 
new  American  shipyards  to  handle  the  proj- 
ect, according  to  Edwin  Hood,  president  of 
the  American  Shipbuilders  Council. 

Mossadeghl  said  the  Iranians  are  working 
to  develop  their  LNG  capacity  by  1977  and 
that  they  hope  giant  carriers  will  be  avail- 
able by  1980. 

The  NIGC  also  Is  waiting  for  clarification 
by  the  Nixon  administration  on  new  regxila- 
tlons  covering  American  imports  of  natural 
gas.  In  his  energy  message  to  Congress, 
President  Nixon  urged  a  stepped-up  gas  ex- 
ploration program  In  the  United  States  free 
of  FPC  price  controls,  but  he  did  not  Indi- 
cate the  White  House  attitude  toward  Im- 
ported gas. 

Mossadeghl  said  he  Is  confldent  that  the 
United  States  will  have  to  turn  to  Iran  and- 
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or  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  augment  Its  supply 
of  gas,  despite  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
U  the  third  largest  producer. 

"You  simply  use  tremendous  amounts  of 
gas,"  he  explained,  "and  your  demand  In- 
creases constantly  because  of  the  environ- 
mental factors  Involved  in  other  fuels.  Even 
the  biggest  exploration  program  in  America 
is  not  likely  to  meet  your  requirements. 

"Naturally,  the  cost  of  gas  must  increase. 
The  transportation  is  the  expensive  item.  But 
the  decisions  cannot  be  postponed." 

Mossadeghl  says  those  decisions  should  be 
made  this  year.  He  estimates  Iran  by  1977 
will  be  able  to  suppJy  some  3  billion  cubic 
feet  of  gas  daily.  He  points  out  that  Russia 
already  wants  to  increase  its  gas  Imports 
from  Iran,  but  he  Indicated  the  Iranians  also 
want  to  renegotiate  their  price  agreements 
with  the  Soviets  and  they  want  to  protect 
their  growing  domestic  market. 

Their  coital  city  of  Tehran  with  a  popu- 
lation of  4  million  is  powered  almost  entirely 
by  natural  gas. 

"The  important  thing  to  us,"  he  said,  "Is 
that  we  make  allocations  of  gas  now  for 
the  future.  We  must  plan.  Tlie  kind  of  facili- 
ties that  are  needed  take  time  to  build.  An 
American  allocation  might  require  an  in- 
vestment by  your  firms  of  $600  million  to 
$700  million  in  plants  and  equipment,  but 
remember  that  only  about  15  per  cent  of 
that  would  be  spent  in  Iran.  The  rest  would 
go  directly  into  the  American  economy." 

Mossadegh!  and  aides  also  emphasized  that 
they  have  U.S.  balance  of  payments  worries 
in  mind  when  they  propose  that  the  LNG 
fleet  be  built  in  American  yards. 

Russia  with  known  reserves  of  550  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  leads  the  world,  but 
much  of  Its  reserves  lies  in  very  difficult  re- 
gions of  far  Siberia,  explaining  the  Soviet 
purchase  of  low-cost  Iranian  gas  in  exchange 
for  steel  mills  and  other  heavy  industrial 
plants  that  the  shah  of  Iran  wanted  badly 
to  stimulate  other  sectors  of  his  economy. 

There  are  at  least  hints  in  Tehran  that 
Iran  would  like  to  restrict  Its  commercial 
dealings  with  the  Soviets  in  light  of  the  two 
countries'  traditional  political  problems. 
(Russia  feeds  Iranian  gas  into  Its  Crimean 
system  that  leads  eventually  to  markets  in 
Western  Europe.) 

Iran's  proved  reserves  are  set  at  315  trillion 
cubic  feet,  but  new  fields  now  being  explored 
prompt  officials  to  claim  that  reserves  may  be 
virtually  without  end.  American  reserves  are 
estimated  at  300  trillion  cubic  feet. 

Algeria  ranks  fourth  with  130  trillion; 
Holland  has  82  trillion — mostly  offshore,  and 
then  national  totals  drop  sharply. 

Political  uncertanties  in  the  Arab  world 
also  have  helped  focus  American  attention 
on  Iran  as  a  dependable  supplier  of  both  oil 
and  gas.  A  natural  gas  contract  was  nego- 
tiated with  Algeria  recently  but  New  England 
utilities  had  to  weather  a  series  of  frustra- 
tions and  delays  that  are  still  not  totally 
resolved. 

Saudi  Arabia,  the  No.  1  U.S.  source  of  oil 
in  the  Middle  East,  has  hinted  at  restricting 
the  supply  in  retaliation  for  American  sup- 
port of  Israel.  The  Saudi  threats  are  largely 
discounted  In  this  part  of  the  world  as  "lip 
service"  to  Palestinians  and  Arab  radicals, 
but  the  threats  themselves  point  up  Middle 
East  tejislons. 

AlthOi*^  it  Is  a  Moslem  country,  Iran  Is 
not  Arab  and  the  shah  has  steadfastly  re- 
mained aloof  from  the  Middle  East  crisis. 

And  despite  recent  moves  to  assert  Iranian 
cortrol  over  the  sale  and  distribution  of  Its 
oil  and  gas  supplies,  Iran  remains  in  close 
partnership  with  a  producing  consortium 
that  Is  dominated  by  Anglo-American  Inter- 
ests. Americans  and  Europeans  also  remain 
In  key  positions,  although  Iran  has  steadily 
built  a  national  cadre  of  middle  and  top 
management  personnel. 

"Iran  probably  has  the  best-trained  oil  and 
gas  people  anywhere  outside  the  United 
States  or  the  Soviet  Union,"  said  a  U.S.  Em- 
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bassy  petroleum  expert.  "A  very  high  per- 
centage of  them  trained  In  the  United  States 
or  Europe  and  they  have  technical -schools  of 
their  own  now  that  assure  a  steady  supply  of 
local  talent." 

Credit  for  the  development  of  Iran's  self- 
reliance  in  the  oil-gas  area  Is  given  to  Dr. 
Manuchehr  Eghbal,  chairman  of  the  board 
and  general  managing  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Iranian  Oil  Co..  the  parent  of  both 
the  oil  and  gas  operations. 

Eghbal  was  prime  minister  of  Iran  from 
1958  to  1962  before  his  appointment  to  the 
NIOC. 

"He  Is  not  a  technician,  but  he's  the  per- 
fect man  for  the  Job."  said  Mossadeghl.  "He 
Is  an  administrator  and  he  has  a  flair  for  the 
political  side  of  things  that  escapes  so  many 
engineers.  He  has  done  a  great  deal  to  make 
the  world  appreciate  Iran's  resources  and  he 
has  made  all  of  us  in  the  Industry  realize 
the  important  role  we  play  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  country." 

Eghbal  sees  Iran's  gas  system  as  the  link 
that  Is  tying  Iran  together  and  making  It 
possible  to  realize  the  shah's  "white  revolu- 
tion." 

"In  laying  this  giant  pii>eline  across  some 
of  the  roughest  country  in  the  world.  Iran 
has  driven  a  broad  path  of  progress  through 
the  nation."  the  chairman  said,  "giving  many 
isolated  mountam  villages  for  the  first  time, 
road  access,  abundant  power  and  Immediate 
opportunity  to  improve  the  standards  of  liv- 
ing, while  the  capital  and  the  main  indus- 
trial cities  along  the  route  will  have  their 
future  fuel  supplies  assured." 

It  could  well  be  that  Iran's  prodigious 
pipeline  also  is  an  important  key  to  the  solu- 
tion of  America's  energy  crisis — certainly  it 
already  has  impact  far  beyond  the  world  of 
Alexander  the  Great. 


The  Indian   Ocean  ni:    Iran  Makes  Bid 
FOB  Power 

By  Ray  McHugh 

Abadan,  Iran. — The  miles  of  yellow  lights 
and  the  flickering  gag  flares  that  deny  night 
to  Abadan  and  the  world's  largest  refinery 
signify  more  than  a  hungry  world's  appetite 
for  oil. 

They  signify,  too,  a  shah's  appetite  for 
the  glories  that  once  were  Persia's. 

Nowhere  on  the  sweeping  littoral  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  is  one  nation  pouring  so  much 
Into  Its  own  development.  Not  even  giant 
India  can  match  Iran's  determined  effort  to 
e.stablish  Itself  as  a  local  power  in  an  area 
that  has  become  a  geopolitical  vacuxim  and 
a  world  question  mark. 

The  shah  of  Iran  and  his  government 
cannot  be  accused  of  hoarding  oil  and  gas 
dollars  for  speculation  In  International 
money  markets. 

"Iran  spends  every  penny  before  the  ink 
Is  dry  on  the  checks."  said  an  American 
diplomat  in  Tehran.  "Sometimes  you  have 
to  wonder  if  the  shah  c^n  keep  pace  with 
the  expectations  he  has  aroused  in  these 
people,  or  the  role  he  wants  them  to  play." 

Military  analyses  of  the  Indian  Ocean  usu- 
ally begin  and  end  with  the  United  States 
and  the  USSR,  the  two  powers  that  boast 
the  naval  and  nuclear  strength  to  "police" 
the  area.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  overlook 
Iran. 

No  tears  weit  shed  in  Tehran  when  Britain 
finally  *as  forced  to  withdraw  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  Its  old  bases  "east  of  Suez." 
For  two  hundred  years  London  had  prac- 
ticed what  former  U.S.  Ambassador  Douglas 
MacArthur  III  called  "plate  glass  diplomacy." 

"It  was  as  if  the  British  built  a  glass  wall 
around  the  area^^'  MacArthur  once  told  tlie 
writer.  "It  was  a  true  Victorian  concept.  If 
anyone  dared  throw  a  rock  at  the  wall,  from 
inside  or  out.  he  inunediately  felt  the  full 
weight  of  the  British  empire. 

"As  long  as  that  power  was  available,  the 
countries  arovnid  the  Persian  Gulf  were 
cowed.  Once  that  power  was  gone,  they  sud- 
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denly  had  to  search  -their  hearts  for  their 
own  real  Identity  and  aspirations." 

Iran's  reaction  to  the  British  withdrawal 
is  remarlcably  similar  to  that  In  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  in  thfe  countries  of  East 
Africa.  The  first  Impulse  is  to  continue  close 
contacts  with  London,  but  as  time  passes 
Britain  is  seen  more  realistically  as  a  com- 
paratively small  Island  nation  that  no  longer 
possesses  the  resource.s  to  help  ambiiloiis 
independent  states  reach  full  development. 

Iran  was  introduced  to  American  tech- 
nology and  military  might  during  World  War 
II  when  It  was  the  •"back-door"  rotite  for 
supplies  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  has  moved   close   to  Washington. 

The  shah  has  built  a  potent  military  ma- 
chine with  U.S  help  and  has  fust  negotiated 
to  buy  $4  billion  in  British  and  American 
ships,  planes  and  weapons  to  modernise  hLs 
forces,  Britain  is  building  a  destroyer  and 
four  frigates  that  will  be  the  core  of  Iran's 
Persian  Gulf  fleet.  U.S  sales  include  .sophis- 
ticated helicopter  g.un-ships  and  even  guided 
'smurt  bombs." 

When  the  shah's  program  is  completed  in 
1977.  Iran  will  rank  second  only  to  Russlan- 
ecjuipped  India  as  a  local  Indian  Ocean 
power.  According  to  Iran's  Washington  am- 
bassador, former  foreign  minister  and  for- 
mer .son-in-law.  Abnshir  Zahedi.  the  shah 
hopes  to  match  India's  overwhelming  pres- 
ence Willi  a  spacial  Indian  Ocean  arrange- 
ment with  South  Africa.  Australia,  and 
Japan. 

Japan,  in  particular,  has  a  vested  Interest 
in  Ihe  Persian  Guli.  More  than  80  percent  of 
its  oil  supplies  originate  here.  Iran  is  the 
world's  No.  I  oil-exporting  nation  and  may 
rank   No.   1    In  natural  gas  reserves. 

As  Iran  look.s  at  the  world.  It  is  literally 
tlireatened  on  four  sides.  Despite  polite  rela- 
tions with  Moscow  and  a  commercial  agree- 
ment that  pipes  a  billion  cubic  feet  of  natu- 
ral gas  Into  tlie  Crimea  every  day  in  return 
for  Soviet  steel  inllls  and  other  heavy  tndus- 
trv.  Tehran  maintains  a  'profound  distrust" 
of  the  Russians. 

It  has  not  lorgotten  Soviet  attempts  to 
claim  Iran's  northernmost  provinces  after 
World  War  II.  Any  appearance  of  Russian 
naval  sqitadrons  near  the  Persian  Gulf  .sets 
utf  talk  of  a  Soviet    "pincers"  movement. 

"We  want  no  foreign  presence  in  the  gulf." 
the  .shah  has  warned. 

.  Iran  also  has  a  running  dispute  with  Iraq 
o'>er  navigable  waters  that  mark  the  two 
countries'  frontier.  It  is  angry  over  radio 
Baghdad's  attempts  to  ian  rebellion  in  Balu- 
chistan near  the  Pakistani  border  and  It  is 
keenly  aware  of  Moscow's  arms  shipments  to, 
Irati's  radical  Baathist  regime. 

Even  more  imediate  Is  concern  about  In- 
dii>s  pressures  against  Pakistan.  There  Is 
real  fear  in  Tehran  that  the  forces  set  in 
motion  oy  Pakistan's  December.  1971.  defeat 
iiv  India  during  the  Bangladesh  war  can  Ut- 
crally  tear  Pakistan  apart.  RiTsslan,  Afghani 
and  Indian  agents  are  allegedly  working  in- 
.siclc  Pakistan  to  Incite  minorities  against 
President  All  Bhiitto.  Bhutto  is  a  frequent 
visitor  In  Tehran  and  be  and  the  shah  are 
<iescrit>ed  as  'in  full  agreement." 

In  recent  Interuews  with  Western  news- 
men, the  shah  has  warned  that  Iran  will  not 
stand  idh  by  il  Pakistan  is  tlireatened  with 
another  partition  or  civil  war.  He  has  hinted 
strongly  that  his  army  would  move  swiftly 
to  annex  Baluchi  areas  in  south  Pakistan. 
Sucii  a  move  would  bring  the  Iranians  face 
to  lace  with  India 

There  is  little  concern  shown  In  Tehran 
:ibout  Communist  China,  despite  Peking's 
iiitempts  to  stir  unrest  in  tiny,  feudal  oil 
states  along  the  gulf. 

Instead,  China  is  looked  upon  as  the  major 
Asian  balancing  factor  that  can  blunt  botti 
Soviet  and  Indian  ambitions.  But  Peking's 
inaction  during  the  1971  India-Pakistan  war 
also  is  noted. 

■  In  a  crisis, "  said  one  official,  "we  must 
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look  first  to  the  United  States.  The  CENTO 
agreement  (Central  Treaty  Organization)  is 
meaningless,  but  the  United  States  has  clear 
national  interests  In  Iran.  No  president  could 
ignore  them." 


; 
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AGNEW  ON  THE  MEDIA 
J 

HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

OK    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondap.  June  11.  1973 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  my  honor  to  accompany  Vice  Pres- 
ident Spiro  T.  Acnew  on  a  trip  to  Arkan- 
sas in  April.  Mr.  Agnew's  address  was  on 
the  occasion  of  the  National  Education 
Program  for  the  Freedom  Forum,  an  an- 
nual event  at  Harding  College  in  Searcy. 
Ark. 

As  a  result  of  that  speech,  Mr.  Acnew 
was  subsequently  interviewed  by  David 
S.  Broder,  a  respected  journalist  on  the 
Washington  Post  staff.  Mr.  Broder, 
whose  work  as  a  columni.st  is  highly  re- 
garded on  Capitol-Hill,  has  conducted  an 
excellent  interview  on  a  timely  topic.  I 
therefore  want  to  share  this  dialog  with 
my  colleagues: 

Acnew  on  the  Media 

(An   Interview   With    David   S.   Broder) 

In  an  April  speech  at  Harding  College  In 
Arkansas,  Vice  President  Agnew  said,  '"The 
government  and  the  media  must  put  aside 
their  visceral  reactions  and  engage  In  a  pro- 
ductive, intelligent  discussion  of  their  dif- 
ferences." 

Wa.shlngton  Post  staff  writer  David  S. 
Broder  contacted  the  Vice  President's  oflSce 
and  suggested  that  a  conversation  on  some 
of  the  Issues  of  pre.ss-government  relation- 
ships which  Mr.  Agnew  had  raised  over  the 
years  might  usefully  be  aired.  Tlie  following 
transcript,  edited  from  a  one-hour  conversa- 
tion, represents  the  substance  of  the  Agnew- 
Broder  talk. 

<?.■  /  thought  perliapa  a  useful  startinp 
question  iroulil  he  to  ask  you  about  a  state- 
ment in  your  Harding  College  speech  abont 
the  opinion-making  media.  Making  the  point 
that  the  administration  wants  to  be  fair  to 
them,  you  say.  "We  do  not  think  they  have 
yet  diversifiek  their  underiakingi  sujjicient 
to  fairly  report  the  actiiities  of  government 
to  the  American  people."  What  do  you  mean 
hy  that  statement,  avd  liow  do  ynu  see  this 
pr(H:ess  of  dirersification  postibly  coming 
about? 

A:  Well,  what  I  meant  was  that  therp  seem 
to  be  general  thrust  lines  that  develop  In  the 
opiuitjii-making  media.  And  at  the  point  that 
the  thrust  line  develops,  the  information- 
gathering  process  .seems  to  adhere  to  that 
particular  area  of  Inquiry.  Many  other  areas 
of  inquiry  just  don't  seem  to  come  out. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  I 
mean.  There  are  many,  many  important  mat- 
ters of  community  development  going  on 
right  now.  There  are  matters  of  the  ."new 
federalism"  going  on,  general  revenue  shar- 
ing is  being  tested,  and  we're  trying  to  com- 
plete the  legislation  on  special  revenue  shar- 
ing. And  yet.  with  the  exception  of  certain 
people  who've  turned  to  this  as  a  line  of  spe- 
cial reporting,  tliese  matters  do  not  really  get 
the  kind  of  positioning  in  principal  organs  or 
ongoing  attention  on  television  needed  to 
make  people  realize  how  Important  they  are. 

I'll  give  you  another  example.  It  relates  to 
the  practice  of  extrapolating  one  attention- 
getting  segment  and  excluding  the  substance 
of  the  prepared  remarks  of  a  governmental 
official. 

Yesterday  I  talked  to  the  Atlanta  Cham- 


ber of  Commerce  on  an  economic  theme.  Eco- 
nomic speeches  are  very  deadly,  so  before  I 
started  out  I  tried  to  put  them  at  ease  with  a 
little  levity.  And  the  levity  went  something 
like  this:  "Before  I  left  Washington  the 
President  asked  me  to  say  a  few  kind  words 
about  John  Connally.  And  I  will — but  not 
today." 

Now.  that  was  all  there  was  to  it.  That  got 
a  nice  laugh  and  they  relaxed.  I  turned  on 
CBS  radio  last  night  and  this  is  the  way  my 
economic  speech  was  handled:  "Well,  today  it 
was  politics  as  u.sual  for  Vice  President 
Agnew.  who  had  the  following  to  say  .  .  ." 
and  on  came  what  I  just  told  you.  Not  a  word 
about  the  forum,  not  a  word  about  the  sub- 
ject of  the  speech.  Well,  surely  you  can  say  If 
you  use  that  kind  of  material,  you've  got  to 
expect  that's  what  they're  going  to  publish. 
Bui  is  it  really?  Does  it  have  to  be  that  way? 
Is  the  humor  more  important  than  the  sub- 
stance of  the  speech? 

As  far  as  television's  concerned,  there  is  al- 
niDst — well.  I  won't  say  blanket  unanimity, 
but  there  is  what  you  might  call  consensus 
with  regard  to  public  events  and  how  they 
should  be  construed.  I  don't  think  you'd  find 
John  Cliancellor  disagreeing  essentially  with 
Walter  Cronklte.  or  with  Harry  Reasoner.  for 
example,  on  what's^mportant  to  talk  about. 

And  on  the  talk  shows  you  have  basically 
the  same  thing  going  on.  You  may  say  yoii 
have  a  liberal  and  a  conservative  on  the  Ag- 
ronsky  show.  But  what  you  really  have  is  a 
Washington-oriented  enclave  focusing  in  on 
what's  been  reported  in  Washington,  Instead 
of  moving  out  and  diversifying  their  discus- 
sion. I  can  tune  :n  that  program  and  almost 
tell  you  what's  going  to  be  discussed  that 
week. 

Question:  Do  you  think  thats  becii.ie  the 
hi.sjc  agenda  for  most  7iewspapers  are  the  AP 
and  the  VPI  budget  summaries  which  come 
out  every  morning  and  every  afternoon  say- 
ing. -These  are  our  major  stories  for  Vie  next 
cycle"? 

Answer:  I  suppose  that's  got  something  to 
do  with  It. 

Question:  But  does  that  reflect  anything 
other  than  netcs  judgment  as  to  uliat  are 
viajor  stories? 

Answer:  No.  but  what  is  news  judgment 
and  who  decides  on  news  judgment? 

Question:  Well,  would  you  make  the  same 
criticism  that  you've  made  of  the  anchormen 
of.  say.  the  neus  editors  of  Associated  Press 
and  United  Press  International?  I  think  the 
same  obsevation  could  be  made:  that  if  you 
took  it  over  a  period  of  a  week.  80  or  85  per 
cent  of  the  stories  that  one  uire  service  said 
were  7nain  stories  tcould  also  be  main  stories 
on  the  other  wire. 

Answer:  Yes,  I  would.  I  think  that  that 
applies  to  the  wire  services,  it  applies  to  the 
v.eekly  news  magazines,  it  applies  to  the 
large  metropoltan  dailies  that  maintain  in- 
dependent wire  servces  and  facilities  and 
make  ther  own  news  judgments. 

Question:  Wlien  you  referred  to  these  peo- 
ple rcflefting  one  point  of  view  about  oiie 
thetne.  where  do  you  think  that  uniformity 
comes  from  ?  Do  you  think  ifs  imposed  from 
the  top  of  their  organisation,  or  do  you  think 
iC.s-  because  of  the  way  these  men  are  re- 
cruited, or  what? 

Answer:  I  think  It's  the  fact  that  they're 
members  of  a  fraternity.  Like  any  other  busi- 
nessmen, they  talk  to  each  other  more  than 
they  talk  to  people  in  other  undertakings. 
And,  institutionally.  I  think  most  of  them 
are  recruited  from  schools  of  journalism 
where  the  judgment  process  follows  what's 
taking  place  in  the  then-existing  principal 
media.  And  I  think  there's  a  philosophical 
compatibllty  among  most  people  who  work 
for  the  large  news  organs  that  naturally 
brings  them  to  similar  conclusions. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  put  stress  always  on  get- 
ting more  diversity  into  that  group.  How 
do  you  think  that's  possible?  Do  you  have 
any  sort  of  a  strategy? 
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A.  One  of  th^Jteps  that's  been  taken,  of 
course,  J«  the  use  of  op-cd  pages  and  conUlb- 
utlng  writers  and  cominentatore.  Quests  on 
programs.  But  It  Isn't  enth«ly  effective.  And 
I  blame  the  Ineffectiveness  not  so  much  on 
the  lack  of  attempts  of  the  media  to  do  what 
they  can  to  help,  but  on  the  very  small  num- 
Ler  of  people  with  other  ideas  who  are  avail- 
Bble  and  wiUing  to  make  the  contributions. 
That's  a  problem.  I'm  sure  that  The  Poet, 
The  Times  would  print  whatever  was  sub- 
mitted, particularly  if  it  were  provocative 
and  well-written,  but  I  don't  think  they  get 
too  much  of  this  kind  of  material  sent  to 
them.  Now  there  must  be  some  reason  for 
that.  I  don't  know  what  that  reason  Is.  I 
really  don't. 

But  I'm  hopeful  that  It's  beginning  to 
change.  I  see  the  first  evidence  of  It  In  my 
contacts  with  college  youth:  not  as  doc- 
trinaire as  formerly,  not  as  wUUng  to  accept 
a  simple  position  and  take  off  with  that,  but 
more  questioning  of  every  opinion  now.  And 
much  more  ready  to  hear  another  opinion 
than  they  might  have  been  in  the  past. 

Q.  But  in  your  answer  to  the  question, 
you've  moved  of}  of  the  front  page  and  on  to 
the  editorial  page. 

A.  Sorry.  Let's  talk  about  the  front  page. 
For  example,  I  happen  to  believe  that  when 
a  subject  becomes  very  hot,  such  as  Water- 
gate is  right  now,  the  problem  Isn't  the  fact 
that  It  consumes  10  or  11  pages  of  a  news 
magazine,  it  Isn't  the  fact  that  it  consumes 
several  pages  of  the  newspaper.  It's  that 
much  of  what  is  presented  on  it  is  repetitious. 
There  isn't  the  effort  to  diversify  the  account. 
Let's  go  to  economics.  If  stats  come  out, 
and  they  show  inflation  is  up,  you'll  find  a 
tremendous  amount  of  commentary  on  in- 
flation, but  almost  a  total  neglect  of  the 
record-setting  pace  of  the  ONP  growth,  of 
unemployment's  decline,  of  the  assimilation 
into  the  job  market  of  a  great  amount  of  peo- 
ple formerly  employed  in  undertakings  re- 
lated to  the  Vietnam  war.  And  all  of  the  ac- 
companying things  that  go  with  a  boom 
economy  that  are  good  seem  to  be  overlooked 
m  the  fear  abou(  Uiflation. 

Now  Inflation,  of  course.  Is  a  very  real  haz- 
ard. But  the  commentary  right  now  about 
the  economy  I  don't  think  justifies  what  you 
might  call  a  dismal  view.  Surely  we've  got 
inflation  that's  too  high,  but  so  does  every 
industrialized  nation  in  the  world.  And  ours 
is  relatively  low  compared  to  theirs. 

We  are  taking  steps  to  dampen  the  econ- 
omy and  we  have  made  certain  projections 
and  inflation's  going  to  subside  In  the  third 
and  fourth  quarters  of  this  year.  One  of  the 
reasons  we  have  this  inflation  is,  of  course, 
the  pace  of  growth  in  the  economy.  One  of 
the  reasons  we  have  another  thing  that  is 
•  generally  characterized  as  bad,  which  is  the 
growth  of  corporate  profits,  is  because  we've 
got  this  tremendous  growth  in  the  economy. 
It  isn't  that  individual  companies  are  pricing 
their  products  higher— because  they're  faced 
with  guidelines — but  because  they're  pro- 
ducing more,  and  consequently  the  profits 
are  more. 

The  comparisons  between  wages  and 
profits  really  aren't  fairly  made.  On  the  one 
hand,  you  have  the  profits  coming  out  of  the 
growth  of  the  business,  accelerating  at  a 
high  rate,  and  on  the  other  hand  you  have 
wages  of  the  individual  not  changing  that 
quickly  because  there  are  more  and  more  In- 
dividuals to  distribute  the  increased  total  of 
wages  among. 

We're  still  looking  for  some  way  to  present 
this  In  perspective.  But  here,  when  you  pick 
up  a  newspaper  like  The  Post,  the  headlines 
Ft  least  and  the  principally  positioned  stories 
would  relate  to  what  could  be  called  alarming 
economic  developments — inflation,  too  much 
profits,  something  that  carries  through  the 
thesis  that  the  Uttle  guy  Is  not  being  taken 
care  of  but  that  the  corporate  people  are 
being  rewarded  beyond  their  legitimate  ex- 
pectation—and nothing  to  indicate  that  this 
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growth  of  the  economy  makes  it  possible  for 
us  to  project  that  in  fiscal  1976  we  may  have 
no  budgetary  deficit,  In  spite  of  increases  of 
maybe  almost  »20  billion  a  year  in  spending. 
Q:  J  find  it  ironic  that  moat  of  your  criti- 
cisms have  been  directed  at  what  you  call 
•the  opinion-making  media."  Those  are,  by 
and  large,  media  which  are  in  a  competitive 
situation.  'iTou  haven't  said  very  much  about 
the  much  more  frequent  situation  around 
this  country  where  you  have  literally  mo- 
nopoly ownership. 

A:  I  suppose  this  is  an  escape  tmswer  In  a 
sense,  but  I  don't  read  those  newspapers  every 
day.  And  maybe  that's  why  I  don't  criticize 
them  more.  I'm  living  in  a  place  where  what 
I  characterize  as  the  opinion-making  media 
come  to  me  every  day  in  the  form  of  news 
summary,  my  own  reading  of  The  Post,  The 
Times  and  The  Sun,  Time  and  Newsweek — 
and  some  attention  to  the  networks. 

Q:  You  suggested  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia that  either  there  should  be  no  un- 
attributed  accusations  printed  against  gov- 
ernment officials  or  that  they  should  be  sub- 
stantiated—I think  this  was  your  line — by 
evidence  that's  admissible  in  a  criminal 
charge.  Do  you  really  think  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  do  investigative  reporting  of  the 
kind  that  characterised  the  Watergate  re- 
porting? 

A:  I  have  to  say  that  investigative  report- 
ing Is  certainly  beneficial  as  far  as  informing 
the  pubUc  is  concerned.  I  don't  think  that 
investigative  reporting  really  ever  breaks 
many  things  loose.  It  wasn't  the  newspaper 
reports  that  broke  the  Watergate  matter 
loose,  it  was  (District  Judge  John)  Sirica's 
handling  of  the  defendants'  sentencing  that 
broke  that  information  loose.  Because  if  the 
defendants  had  not  changed  their  attitudes 
at  that  time  the  information  wouldn't  ^ave 
been  available  to  be  leaked.  Looking  at  iii- 
vestigative  reporting  at  Its  best,  I  think  it's 
gathering  bits  and  pieces  of  information  that 
can  lead  to  a  discernible  opinion  that's  intel- 
ligible to  the  public.  And  I  praise  that  highly. 
Investigative  reporting  that  provides  the  in- 
centive for  a  grand  Jury  to  begin  an  Investiga- 
tion I  praise  highly.  I  don't  believe  that  in- 
vestigative reporters  moving  out  In  advance 
of  an  acting  grand  Jury  or  trying  to  project 
to  the  public  hearsay  of  what  Is  essentially 
a  secret  proceeding — secret  to  safeguard  the 
constitutional  rights  of  others— Is  good  Inr 
.vestlgatlve  reporting.  And  I  find  a  lot  of  fault 
with  the  fact  that  inaccuracies  do  occur  and 
that  the  public  mhid  can  be  very  much  posi- 
tioned by  broad-brush  accusations. 

Guilt  by  association:  I  think  one  of  the 
news  magazhies  had  a  whole  page  of  pictures 
of  principals  In  the  Watergate.  Now  some  of 
these  people  were  implicated  to  a  very  great 
extent,  to  the  point  of  having  been  Indicted. 
Others  may  never  be — or  may  be  completely 
cleared.  But  they  shouldn't  all  be  set  up  as  a 
rogues  gallery,  as  though  they  were  all  in  the 
same  status  at  the  moment. 

I  have  a  heck  of  a  time  trying  to  figure  out 
how  you  protect  confidentiality  of  sources — 
how  you  protect  the  newsman's  right  to  go 
and  investigate  and  report  to  the  public  with- 
out revealing  his  sources,  and  at  the  same 
time  how  you  protect  people  who  might  be 
unintentionally  destroyed  by  it.  Ifs  entirely 
possible  that  people  who  are  later  going  to 
be  found  innocent  will  have  their  reputations 
damaged  to  a  tremendous  extent  by  what 
4akes  place  In  the  course  of  an  investigation. 
So  I  came  out  with  an  idea.  How  would  it 
work  if  the  reporter.  In  the  course  of  gather- 
ing his  story,  were  totally  protected  with  an 
absolute  privilege — even  if  he  were  writing 
matters  that  criticized  the  judgment  of  his 
subject — so  long  as  he  did  not  accuse  him  of 
any  immoral  or  Illegal  conduct?  But  at  the 
point  the  reporter  singles  out  an  individual 
and  writes — from  not  his  own  knowledge  but 
the  knowledge  of  some  other  person  who  has 
given  him  the  information — a  person  that 
he's  not  willing  to  Identify— that  this  man 
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has  done  something  Illegal  or  Immoral  that 
would  affect  the  man's  personal  reputation — 
at  the  point  somehow  there  has  to  be  a  way 
that  the  man  accused  can  protect  himself, 
provided  the  reporter  publishes  it,  by  coming 
back  and  saying,  "All  right,  now,  someone  has 
accused  me  of  being  a  crook.  Who  says  so?" 
If  the  accused  can't  do  that,  how  does  he  pro- 
tect himself? 

I  find  It's  very  dUficult  to  formulate  what 
I  think  is  a  fair  position.  Because  I  do  under- 
stand that  there  has  to  be  some  sort  of  privi- 
lege that  runs  to  an  investigative  reporter. 
But  at  some  point  we  must  stop  the  charac- 
ter assassination  that  can  occur  through 
carelessness  or  through  design  on  the  part 
of  the  reporter.  I  don't  know  just  how  you 
do  that.  I  think  that  one  of  the  principal 
gains  that  could  come  out  of  our  free  dis- 
cussions of  this  matter  would  be  to  try  to 
evolve  some  system  to  do  that.  Now,  forget- 
ting about  immoral  or  illegal  conduct  en- 
tirely, just  think  about  expertise  hi  a  job  and 
the  Judgments  that  a  man  makes  in  the 
course  of  his  political  career — how  he  can  be 
second-guessed  by  spectres.  If  someone  writes 
a  story  that  an  undisclosed  source  said  some- 
thing, a  high  White  House  source,  or  any  of 
the  other  characterizations,  a  longtime  State- 
house  observer,  a  longtime  State  Department 
expert  of  ambassadorial  rank,  or  whatever 
the  case  may  be — ydu  never  do  find  out  who 
those  people  are.  The  public  doesnt  know 
what  degree  of  credibility  or  expertise  to 
assign  to  them  because  it's  all  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  reporter  to  Indicate  how  be- 
lievable they  are  by  the  way  he  adjectlvely 
presents  them  In  his  article. 

Q.  So  is  it  your  opinion  that  there  is 
not  sufficient  remedy  for  this  problem  in 
two  things:  one,  libel  suits  and,  secondly, 
the  question  of  the  damage  to  the  reputation 
of  a  nexcspaper  which  makes  these  charges 
and  is  unable  to  back  them  up? 

A.  I  don't  think  there  Is  sufficient  re- 
course in  either  one  of  those  things.  First, 
with  regard  to  people  In  the  public  sphare, 
libel  suits  have  become  laughable^here  is 
no  way  to  collect  in  a  libel  suit  bfcause  of 
recent  court  decisions.  We  don't  have  the 
British  system,  which  is  very  rigid.  And  I'm 
not  prepared  to  say  which  way  that  ought 
to  go.  I'd  much  rather  see  more  careful  re- 
porting than  see  a  rash  of  libel  suits  come  up 
But  maybe  this  is  the  only  way  to  keep  the 
freedom  of  investigation  and  require  the 
care  that's  necessary.  Perhaps  Us  worth 
talking  about. 

The  other  point  yoti  raised  I  don't  believe 
really  Is  a  factor.  Because  people  read  a 
newspaper  casually,  and  today's  newspaper 
Is  gone.  It's  discarded.  I  doubt  If  anybody 
except  people  such  as  myself  ever  read  news- 
papers carefully  or  pull  out  something  or 
refer  back  to  something,  inie  average  per- 
son reads  it  as  a  casual  source  of  general 
information.  He  couldn't  separate  In  his  own 
mind  which  newspaper  he  read  something  in 
or  whether  he  heard  it  on  television  or  heard 
it  on  his  car  radio.  He  only  knows  that  he 
heard  certain  things.  So  I  don't  think  a  news- 
paper's reputation  is  damaged  by  stories  that 
it  makes  errors  In. 

For  example.  I  don't  think  that  most  of 
the  error  Is  ever  presented  as  error  to  the 
public.  There's  a  correction  printed  occa- 
sionally, sometimes  not.  I've  had  little 
things  that  from  time  to  time  I  wanted  to 
correct.  I  don't  even  try  anymore,  and  I  think 
probably  they  shouldn't  be  corrected  from 
my  standpoint,  we  shouldn't  even  try  to  cor- 
rect because  it  just  brings  It  up  all  over 
again. 

Q:  In  the  Harding  College  fpeech  you  sug- 
gested that  the  "advocacy  journalists,"  as 
you  phrased  it,  in  necent  years  have  tended  to 
be  antigovernmerft .  Do  you  think  of  this  as 
a  proble,m  tllat  is  particularly  directed  against 
this  admiitistratjon,  or  are  you  concerned 
about  a  gcmrttrproblem  of  skepticism  of  all 
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government  officials  in  all  branches  of  gov- 
ernment at  all  times? 

A:  I  think  ifs  a  general  posture  against  the 
power  of  the  government^Tlie  fear  that  power 
is  being  misused.  And  tlie  social  consciousness 
that  things  are  not  perfect.  Not  even  eqtilt- 
able.  And  the  feeling  that  the  government 
iiliould  be  able  to  correct  that.  It's  the  pld 
attitude  that  most  young  people  have,  and 
I  had  when  I  was  young,  that  if  I  could  just 
get  in  there  I  could  straighten  it  all  out.  The 
complexities  of  the  competing  positions  are 
not  discerned  by  somebody  outside  of  the 
government — not  as  well  as  they  are  when 
you  actually  have  to  get  in  and  devise  the 
policy.  Consequently,  I  think  this  causes  an 
orientation  sort  of  hostile  to  the  failures  of 
the  government  to  realize  Utopian  perspec- 
tives. 

Q:  Do  you  regard  this  incipient  national 
press  council  as  in  any  ivay  being  helpful 
in  dealing  uitli  these  issues  that  you've 
raised? 

A:  Well,  I  think  some  press  councils  have 
been  succes-sful.  The  Minnesota  one  appar- 
ently has  been  successful.  On  the  other  hand. 
I  feel  ambivalent  about  whether  a  press  coun- 
cil is  of  necessity  the  answer.  There  are  dan- 
gers in  a  press  council.  Clearly,  a  press  council 
takes  away  a  lot  of  Independence  of  the 
organ,  independence  that  perhaps  they  are 
constitutionally  entitled  to.  It's  a  question  of 
how  much  power  it  exerts.  There's  a  question 
of  who  is  the  pre.ss  council — I  mean,  if  the 
paper's  biased  it'sj30ssible  for  a  press  coimcil 
to  be  bia.sed.  There's  no  way  to  a.ssure  that  it 
is  a  good  press  coinicil. 

But  I  do  think  that  the  idea  of  a  review  for 
fairness  in  reporting  is  a  good  idea.  How  to 
bring  it  about,  whether  ifs  through  a  press 
council,  whether  it's  throtigh  Individual 
awareness  of  the  dangers  Inherent  in  drifting 
unconsciously  into  a  biased  position,  what- 
ever. I  think  that  we  have  come  some  dis- 
tance In  creating  a  greater  sensitivity  on 
the  part  of  the  media  to  the  fact  that  they 
can.  without  even  wanting  to.  drift  Into 
opinion  patterns  that  are  biased. 

Q:  When  you  got  into  this  subject  several 
ycar^  ago  your  main  concern  seemed  to  be 
that  television  commentary  ivas  in  effect  jam- 
ming the  President's  message  to  the  American 
pi-oplc.  Do  you  still  see  a  real  problem  of 
the  President  as  one  political  actor  getting 
his  vieirs  across  to  the  American  people? 

A:  Not  as  much.  I  think  there's  been  a 
greater  restraint  in  commentary,  a  much 
greater  effort  to  report  the  totality  of  a  mes- 
.sage  than  to  reconstruct  it.  But  it  still  has 
certain  Inherent  dangers.  This  business  of  in- 
stant analysis:  Certainly  there  should  be 
nnalysis.  and  commentary,  and  opinion  about 
what  takes  place.  But  there's  something  in- 
sidious about  having  any  ."speaker,  a  President, 
for  example,  give  a  me.'isage  to  an  audience  In 
Its  totality,  and  then  having  someone  come  on 
right  behind  him  and  tell  the  people  who  just 
heard  the  message  what  was  said. 

First  of  all,  it  performs  not  a  purpose  of 
enlightenment,  becati.se  the  listeners  already 
have  the  whole  message.  They've  just  ab- 
sorbed it.  The  analysis  has  a  way  of  em- 
phasizing certain  thing.s  and  certain  possible 
concUislons  to  be  reached  from  those  points 
that  a"re  beUig  reiterated,  and  it  can  to  some 
extent  affect  the  viewpoint  of  the  recipients. 
I  don't  think  it  should  happen  that  way. 
Now,  the  following  day  if  somebody  con\es  on 
and  savs  "Now,  this  is  how  I  feel  about  whrf 
the  President  said,"  that's  different. 

Q:  Bvi/^sn't  the  same  audience  that  has 
just  heard  the  President  able  to  apply  the 
same  intelligence  in  evaluating  any  com- 
ments that  they  hear  after  the  Preside7it? 
I  don't  see  u-hy  it's  harder  for  them  to  see 
through  the  commentary,  if  you  uill.  than 
for  them  to  analyze  the  evidence  that  the 
President  has  presented. 

A:  Well,  I'll  tell  you  why.  In  my  opinion,  a 
person  who  comes  into  a  living  room  every 
night  with  regularity  as  a  news  commenta- 
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tor,  a  network  commentator,  becomes  a  very 
highly  respected  and  regarded  Individual, 
particularly  if  he's  as  personable  and  as  de- 
cent and  nice  as  most  of  the  people  who 
appear  on  U.S.  television. 

There's  a  credibility  that  flows  to  these 
people  on  the  simple  basis  that  the  average 
listener  says,  "Well,  he  has  not  an  axe  to 
grind,  why  shouldn't  he  be  telUng  me  the 
truth?"  There's  an  avuncular  image,  a  benign 
image,  .that  revolves  around  a  commentator. 
He  is  apolitical  in  their  eyes,  and  he  has  a 
much  firmer  basis  for  being  objective  than 
someone  who  is  in  a  position  of  political  re- 
sponsibility who  is  trying  to  explain  why  he 
took  certain  moves  or  why  he  didn't  take  cer- 
tain moves. 

Consequently,  you  can't  conclude  that,  to 
the  average  viewer,  the  analysis  is  regarded 
with  the  same  degree  of  suspicion  as  the 
.subject  of  the  analysis.  You  look  at  a  Presi- 
deut  and  say,  "Well,  he  has  his  administra- 
tions  viewpoint,  he's  trying  to  Justify  what 
he's  done."  But  these  people  (the  commenta- 
tors) don't  have  anything  to  Justify.  In  the 
viewer's  mind,  they  have  no  reason  to  go  one 
way  or  another.  Consequently,  they  are  In  a 
much  more  formidable  position  to  react  pro 
or  ron  to  what's  said. 

Q:  Would  iiou  have  a  similar  objection  or 
icould  you  feel  differently  if  the  telei-ision 
networks,  say,  simply  brought  on  other  poli- 
ticians representing  different  points  of  view 
than  the  President?  So  the  peo;)le  u-ould  be 
contrasting  the  views  of  one  politician,  the 
President,  uitli   that  of  other  politicians? 

A:  I  think  that  would  help.  A'vl  seme  pf 
the  networks  have  tried  to  do  this,  some- 
times successfully  and  sometimes  unsuccess- 
fully. But  there  is  a  danser  in  that  also  be- 
cause these  are  flash  opinions  based  on  Im- 
mediate reactions  witho'jt  anv  chnnfe  to  stop 
and  think  through  the  speech  or  look  back 
on  it  or  examine  it  or  check  it  against  avail- 
able fact.  And  when  you  put  somebody  on 
television,  he  has  to  say  something.  Tlje 
last  thing  he  wants  to  say  is,  "I  don't  know 
a^ivthing  about  it."  And  consequently  he  may 
not  be  as  careful  or  accurate  or  intelligent 
a'^out  his  r:>mmcn'ary  as  he  might  if  he  had 
time  to  think  about  it  a  little  bit. 

Q:  Are  you  concerned  at  all  about  the 
question  of  access  to  the  piiblic  for  politicians 
other  than  the  President,  representing  other 
points  of  vieic? 

A:  Well,  the  question  of  access  for  well- 
known  people  Ls  not  a  problem.  If  I  want  to 
go  on,  I  can  go  on.  If  a  senator  wants  to  get 
on.  he  can  probably  get  on.  But  access  for 
people  who  are  not  established  personalities 
is  a  problem.  It's  difficult.  A  young  person 
who  wants  to  begin  a  political  career  has  a 
very  difRcult  time  getting  his  opinions  aired 
or  printed,  particularly  if  he  has  no  office 
from  which  to  speak. 

Q:  In  view  of  your  stress  again  on  diversity 
of  opinion,  what  is  your  viev  of  the  actions 
of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
on  public  affairs  progratityning? 

A:  I'm  going  to  be  candid  and  say  that  I 
have  not  looked  at  enough  public  broad- 
casting to  have  a  firm  opinion  about  it.  And 
I  really  should  have  Inspected  it  a  lot  more 
carefully. 

One  thing  I  did  see  recently  distressed  me 
a  great  deal.  I  saw  it  on  one  of  the  com- 
mercial channels,  but  it  was  a  rebroadcast  of 
a  public  affairs  program  filmed  by  public 
broadcasting  in  New  York.  And  it  appeared 
on  a  program  called  "Camera  Three."  I  think, 
that  shows  here  on  Sunday  morning  in 
Washington. 

(Agnew  apparently  was  referring  to  a 
"Camera  Three"  show  produced  for  the  CBS 
station  in  New  York  and  shown  here  on 
Channel  9  last  February.  It  was  an  edited 
film  of  a  conversation  between  the  Scottish 
psychiatrist  R.  D.  Laing  and  Joseph  Chalkin. 
founder  of  an  experimental  theater  group  in 
New  York.  1 

There  were  two  people  sitting  in  a  conver- 
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satlon  in  the  yoga  position  and  very  uncoil-^ 
ventional  attire  which  probably  did  not  at- 
tract my  sympathetic  interest  at  the  moment. 
And  for  half  an  hour  they  were  involved  In 
relating  their  personal  e.xperlences.  And  one 
of  them,  just  to  give  you  an  idea,  was  saying 
why  his  mother  had  an  impact  on  his  life. 
His  father  had  not  been  very  kind  to  her  and 
never  gave  her  anything  for  her  birthday, 
except  one  time  when  he  carefully  packaged 
a  beautifully  wrapped  gift  and  presented  it 
to  her  on  her  birthday.  And  then  he  began 
through  his  own  facial  expressions  to  try  and 
show  what  her  reactions  were  when  she 
opened  up  the  box  and  It  turned  out  to  be  a 
three-months'  supply  of  his  father's  toenail 
clippings. 

And  I  kept  watching  it.  I  said  to  myself, 
"There  has  to  be  some  point  to  this.  This  is 
being  shown,  it's  being  rebroadcast.  It  was 
filmed  on  educational  television.  There's  got 
to  be  some  point  to  it."  I  wasn't  able  to  figure 
out  what  the  point  was.  It  was  so  distressing 
to  me  from  the  standpoint  of  a  waste  of  good 
time  that  I  tried  to  get  a  copy  of  it  and  I 
couldn't. 

So  again  you  have  the  question  of  media 
Judgment  about  what  you  use  public  tele- 
vision for.  To  me.  it  Is  not  justifiable  tliat 
the  taxpayers  have  to  pay  for  the  filming  of 
something  of  this  type.  And  In  trying  to  de- 
cide whether  It  has  any  .edeemlng  social  sig- 
nificance, I  couldn't  come  up  witli  it. 

I  think  also  that  we  tend  too  much  to  go 
to  the  professional  In  looking  for  diversity: 
If  we're  looking  for  a  conservative  we  go 
hunt  up  James  J.  Kilpatrlck  or  William  Buck- 
ley. Because  they're  known.  They  may  not  be  / 
reflective  of  contemporary  conservatism  la 
the  se:ise  that  jjerhaps  a  young  Intellectual 
o'.'t  of  the  Hudson  Institute  would  be. 

Q:  So  in  these  terms  it  doesn't  cause  you 
any  qualms  when  the  funding  is  taken  aivay 
from  a  program  like  Buckley's  or  like  "Wash- 
ington Week  in  Review"  or  Bill  Moyers  <yr  Liz 
Drew?  Does  that  seem  to  yo-.i.  to  be  conso- 
nant icitli  the  general  theory  of  diversity 
uhich  you've  laid  out? 

A :  Well,  the  question  then  becomes  wheth- 
er the  public  dollar  should  be  spent  in  the 
propagation  of  political  viewpoints,  and 
again  that's  a  difficult  subject.  I  don't  feel 
qualified  at  this  point  to  make  the  judg- 
ments on  public  television.  Of  course,  I  do 
want  diversity,  and  Id  111^  to  see  us  use  every 
way  to  get  it. 

Q:  Let  me  ask  you  just  one  final  thing.- 
Do  yon  have  in  general,  as  part  of  your  theory 
about  the  relationships  between  government 
and  media,  any  thought  about  the  desira- 
bility or  obligation  of  public  officials  to  have 
press  conferences?  Particularly  public  officials 
like  the  President,  who  have  really  automatic 
access  to  media  on  occa.iioyis  that  they  choose 
to  make  full  statements  of  their  oivn  views 
on  a  particular  subject? 

A:  Well,  you  run  into  a  problem  with  press 
conferences,  and  I'm  not  talking  about  the 
President  particularly.  You  go  into  a  press 
conference  that  lasts  an  hour,  and  you  cover 
maybe  20  subjects.  And  you  can  pretty  well 
predict  that  the  report  on  that  press  con- 
ference will  be  on  two.  at  the  mast  three,  of 
those  .subjects.  And  particularly  in  a  con- 
tinuing encounter  with  the  press,  as  in  a 
campaign.  As  you  move  from  city  to  city, 
responses  to  questions  in  one  city  are 
brought  up  by  the  traveling  pre.ss  in  another 
city,  and  a  dialogue  develops  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  subject  matter  in  your  cam- 
paign speech  at  that  place,  ^r  with  the 
interests  of  the  people  in  that  place.  Press 
conferences  often  frustrate  and  infuriate 
public  people  when  they're  trying  to  get  a 
balanced  report  of  what's  on  their  mind  and 
all  they  get  is  the  cau.'<e  celcbre  of  the  mo- 
ment with  some  new  angle  or  some  new 
interpretation  to  a  response  or  some  alleged 
conflict  or  nuance  between  a  pi-evious  re- 
sponse and  that  one. 
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EUROPE'S  SPACE  HOPES 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  House  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
a  recent  editorial  in  Aviation  Week,  Mr. 
Robert  Hotz,  discusses  the  plans  of  the 
European  community  to  participate  in 
the  Space  Shuttle  program  by  designing 
and  developing  a  sortie  module.  This  pro- 
gram will  be  undertaken  at  the  cost  of 
the  European  community  and  will  be  a 
direct  $250  million  contribution  to  the 
flexibility  and  use  of  the  Space  Shuttle. 
This  is  a  most  welcome  development 
which  is  well  described  by  Mr.  Hotz  in 
his  editorial: 

Europe's  Space  Hopes 

Europe  is  finally  showing  an  Uiclination 
to  become  a  serious  force  In  hiternational 
space  technology  by  mustering  its  consider- 
able but  dispersed  technological  resources 
Into  a  strong,  homogeneous  program  that 
transcends  Its  narrow  geographical  and 
political  boundaries.  The  basic  decisions  that 
translated  these  long-cherished  hopes  for  a 
strong  European  space  presence  into  the 
possibility  of  reality  were  taken  by  the 
ministers  of  the  European  Space  Conference 
in  Brussels  late  last  year  (AW&ST  Jan.  1,  p, 
14). 

Most  Important  of  these  decisions  was  to 
Junk  the  diverse  and  relatively  Ineffective  or- 
ganizations of  ELDO  and  ESRO  and  to  create 
a  single  European  space  agency  along  the 
lines  of  the  U.S.  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

The  other  major  decision  was  to  proceed 
along  organizational  and  development  lines 
that  would  eventually  enable  European  space 
teams  to  participate  on  a  significant  techni- 
cal and  scientific  basis  In  the  U.S.  space 
shuttle  program.  The  space  shuttle  program 
is  the  most  important  future  space  program 
In  the  world.  By  moving  into  position  to  be 
able  to  build  and  use  a  significant  part  of 
the  space  shuttle  system.  Europe  will  finally 
get  itself  into  the  mainstream  of  interna- 
tional space  technology. 

This  was  a  goal  that  many  European  scien- 
tists, engineers  and  government  officials  be- 
lieved would  remain  permanently  out  of 
reach.  And  so  it  would,  if  basic  attitudes  of 
European  governments  had  not  changed. 

When  the  United  States  and  the  USSR  en- 
gaged in  their  massive  technological  struggle 
for  pre-eminence  in  the  exploration  of  outer 
space  during  the  last  decade,  many  Influen- 
tial Europeans  believed  that  the  space  game 
■was  one  in  which  Europe  could  never,  by 
virtue  of  its  divided  entity,  play  a  significant 
role  and  that  its  only  recourse  was  to  dabble 
in  scientific  experiments  attached  to  the 
coattalls  of  the  U.S.  and  USSR  space  giants. 

Major  exception  to  this  philosophy  were 
the  French  under  the  leadership  of  the  late 
Charles  de  Gaulle.  He  believed,  and  was  able 
to  convince  his  constituents,  that  space  tech- 
nology was  a  vital  sinew  of  modern  power. 
He  laimched  France  on  a  vigorous  and  am- 
bitious program  of  space  technology  from 
boo.sters  to^atellites. 

Ironically,  it  is  this  strong  position  of 
technical  leadership  in  European  space  tech- 
nology that  now  makes  France  reluctant  to 
see  lis  prowoss  merged  Into  the  European 
NASA.  Tlie  Ficnch  are  struggling  hard  to 
preserve  Eiiri>pean  booster  development, 
partly  because  of  their  own  IPBM  require- 
ments and  partly  because  of  a  basic  distrust 
of  dependence  on  uncontrollable  sources  of 
launch  vehicles. 

It  really  makes  little  sense  for  Europe, 
aside  from  the  French  military  missile  re- 
quirement, to  dilute  its  resources  on  repetl- 
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tion  of  booster  technology  that  Is  already 
available  from  the  U.S.  However,  it  also  be- 
hooves the  U.S.  to  stop  playing  its  cat  and 
mouse  game  with  the  availability  of  Its 
boosters.  The  U.S.  should  make  it  clear  that 
boosters  will  be  available  regardless  of  the 
temporary  whims  or  shifts  of  political 
fashions. 

France  has  also  taken  the  European  lead 
in  communications  satellite  technology  and 
will  be  reluctant  to  surrender  its  ongoing 
programs  such  as  Symphonle  to  a  supra- 
national authority.  However  thorny  these 
problems  of  integrating  the  strong  French 
space  program  into  a  truly  Eviropean  prog.-am 
may  appear  currently,  they  are  bound  to  fade 
In  the  future  as  new  programs  become  too 
large  and  complex  for  any  national  resources 
in  Europe. 

Tlie  first  example  of  this  is  now  at  hand 
in  the  opportunity  for  a  European  team  to 
build  the  space  laboratory  module  for  the 
U.S.  space  shuttle — a  $250-300-million  job 
in  the  mainstream  of  future  development. 
Two  strong  consortiums  have  been  formed 
to  compete  for  this  job  if  the  new  European 
NASA  gives  a  green  light.  They  are  both 
headed  by  German  firms,  reflecting  the 
strong  technical  capabilities  and  philosophi- 
cal dedication  of  this  country  to  space  tech- 
nology— a  position  that  its  financial  re- 
sources cannot  yet  fully  support. 

ERjNO/'VFW-Fokker  heads  a  team  includ- 
ing Dornier,  AEG-Telefunkeri  and  Standard 
Electrik  Lorenz  oi  Germany;  Aeritalia  of 
Italy,  INTA  and  Sener  of  Spain.  SABCA  and 
BIM  of  Belgium;  Thomson-CSF  and  Matra 
of  France,  and  Hawker  Siddeley  Dynamics  of 
Britain. 

Messerschmitt-Boelkow-Blohm  heads  tlie 
competing  consortium  with  Siemens  of  Ger- 
many; Aerospatiale  and  SEP  of  France;  Brit- 
ish Aircraft  Corp.,  Marconi  and  Garrett,  Ltd., 
of  Britain:  Selenia,  FIAR  and  Laben  of  Italy; 
CASA  of  Spain;  ECTA  of  Belgium,  and  Phil- 
ips of  Holland.  ERNO  has  a  technical  as- 
sistance agreement  wii^h  McDonnell  Douglas 
and  MBB  wkh  Martin  Marietta. 

We  hope  that  both  the  European  and  U.S. 
NASAs  give  firm  approval  for  one  of  these 
consortiums  to  do  the  space  lab  job  later 
this  year,  because  it  will  represent  a  giant 
step  "forward  not  only  for  a  truly  European 
space  effort  but  also  toward  the  increasing 
internationalization  of  space  technology.  By 
its  very  nature,  tlie  exploration  and  utiliza- 
tion of  space  must  be  international.  It  is 
ironic  that  space  technology  got  its  tremen- 
dous initial  impetus  from  the  fierce  nation- 
alistic competition  between  tlie  USSR  and 
the  U.S. 

But  the  view  of  this  fragile,  tiny  planet 
earth  from  the  Apollo  spacecraft  has  given 
man  a  new  perspective  on  his  home.  It  is  now 
clear  that  all  mankind  must  be  concerned 
with  the  fate  of  this  planet.  The  Apollo- 
Soyuz  joint  manned  space  mission  is  a  small 
but  significant  step  toward  internationali- 
zation of  space.  European  participation  in 
the  U.S.  space  shuttle  program  would  be 
anoiher  larger  step  in  this  direction.  We 
hope  Europe  can  organize  its  nwiUi-national 
teclinical  resources  effectively  to  tackle  this 
Job  and  the  European  governments  Involved 
seize  the  tremendous  opportunity  it  presents. 


AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  77— JOINTLY 
ADMINISTERED  TRUST  FUNDS 
FOR  LEGAL  SERVICES 
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the  text  of  an  amendment  I  intend  to 
propose  to  H.R,  77,  as  reported  with 
amendments: 

On  page  2,  line  3,  immediately  after  "Pro- 
vided," insert  the  following:  "That  no  labor 
organization  or  employer  shall  be  required 
to  bargain  on  the  establishment  of  any  such 
trust  fund,  and  refusal  to  do  so  shall  not 
constitute  an  unfair  labor  practice,  however, 
once  bargaining  has  produced  an  agreement 
regarding  the  establishment  of  such  trust 
fund,  it  shall  constitute  an  unfair  labor 
practice  to  (A)  unilaterally  modify  or  termi- 
nate that  agreement,  or  (B)  fail  or  refuse 
to  bargain  in  good  faith  regarding  such  trust 
fujid  in  the  next  subsequent  contract  ne- 
gotiation between  the  same  parties:  Pro- 
vided further,". 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize  and  support 
the  growing  movement  to  make  legal  as- 
sistance available  on  a  reasonable  cost 
basis  to  the  median  income  as  well  as 
other  segments  of  the  population.  H.R. 
77,  however,  ought  to  be  improved  to  pre- 
vent abuses  of  the  trust  fund  mechanism, 
so  that  those  employers  who  do  not  wish 
to  participate  in  such  programs  will  not 
be  faced  with  charges  of  unfair  labor 
practices. 

My  amendment  would  mean  that  the 
trust  fund  is  considered  to  be  a4*'permis- 
sive''  rather  than  a  "mandatory"  subject 
of  bargaining.  Precedent  is  found  in  the 
previous  exemption  to  302<c)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  which  contams  identical 
language  in  allowing  employer  payments 
for  scholarships  or  child  care  centers. 
With  my  amendment,  the  bill  would  re- 
move the  present  obstacle  to  legal  serv- 
ices plans  without  mandating  that  such 
plans  be  established. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  protect  the  em- 
ployees* interests  in  such  trust  funds,  if 
estabhshed,  from  unnecessary  disrup- 
tions in  the  delivery  of  services.  The 
amendment  would  make  it  an  imfair 
labor  practice  once  such  a  trust  fund  has 
been  set  up,  to:  U)  unilaterally  modify 
or  terminate  the  trust  fund  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  .bargaining  agree- 
ment; and  (2)  fail  or  refuse  to  bargain 
in  good  faith  regarding  the  trust  fund 
during  the  next  subsequent  contract 
negotiation. 


THE  FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION 
LAW,  THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
SERVICE.  AND  THE  GENERAL  AC- 
COUNTING OFFICE 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1973 

Mr.    STEIGER    of    Wisconsin.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  11.  1973 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  past  year  I  have  on 
numerous  occasions  called  attention  to 
abuses  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
their  continued  refusal  to  permit  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  conduct 
management  audits  into  how  IRS  is 
spending  the  SI  billion  plus  tax  dollars 
it  receives  annually  to  carrj'  out  its  op- 
erations. 

In  this  connection.  I  commend  to  our 
colleagues  two  informative  artidos  fur- 
ther elaborating  on  the  coniinuir.t:  if- 
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forts  being  made  to  get  the  IRS  to  com- 
ply with  the  law  of  the  land.  I  commend 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  our  former  House  colleague 
(Mr.  MoNTOYA)  for  his  leadership  in  this 
fight.  The  Foreign  Operations  and  Gov- 
ernment Information  Subcommittee  has 
conducted  several  investigative  hearings 
in  this  same  controversial  area  and  will 
also  continue  oiu-  efforts  to  require  IRS 
to  comply  fully  with  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  and 
to  permit  GAO  to  conduct  a  meaningful 
audit  of  IRS  activities  as  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  clearly  authori2!es. 

The  articles  are  written  by  the  nation- 
ally syndicated  tax  columnist,  Mr.  E. 
Edward  Stephens,  who  has  done  so  much 
to  make  the  American  public  aware  of. 
this  important  subject. 

The  articles  follow: 

COUN.SEL   FOR   THE   TAXPAYER:    IRS    HaS   ROOtI 
FOR    lMPaO\l:MENT 

(By  E.  Edward  Stephens) 

'•Dear  Counsel:  Is  there  room  for  improve- 
ment In  the  way  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice administers  our  federal  tax  laws?" 

Indeed  there  Is — according  to  an  impressive 
string  of  witnesses  who  testified  last  week 
before  the  Ssnate  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  tho  Treasury,  chaired  by  Joseph 
M.  Montoya.  D-N.M.  To  buttress  their  testi- 
mony, they  placed  in  the  record  a  stack  of 
documentary  evidence,  including  at  least  15 
of  my  columns  highlighting  IRS  abuses  of 
power. 

One  of  the  most  effective  witnesses  was 
Rep.  William  S.  ^loorhead,  D-Pa.,  hard  hit- 
ting chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Opera- 
tions and  Government  Information  subcom- 
mittee. He  pulled  no  pmiches  In  telling  what 
his  committee  had  learned  in  extensive  hear- 
ing last  year. 

Moorhead  said  top  IRS  ofSclals  have  a 
"high-handed,  unrepentant,  bureaucratic  at- 
titude" that  "tramples  on  the  legal  rights" 
of  citizens  guaranteed  by  the  1967  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  As  an  example,  Moor- 
head said  row  on  row  of  statistical  reports 
had  been  whisked  off  the  Treastiry  library 
shelves  last  year.  This  was  done  Immediately 
after  embarrassing  figures,  gleaned  from  the 
reports,  had  been  published  In  this  column. 

Moorhead  .^ald  such  "distorted  and  secrecy- 
minded  policies"  subvert  the  "entire  mean- 
ing and  purpose"  of  Congress  In  enacting  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  (Moorhead 
now  Is  putting  the  finishing  touches  on  a 
bill  to  strengthen  the  F.O.I.  Act.) 

Fuel  -was  piled  on  the  fire  by  Thomas  F. 
Field,  executive  director  of  Tax  Analysts  and 
Advocates,  who  said  the  present  organiza- 
tional setup  of  IRS  and  Its  parent  Treasury 
Department  Is  "a  fertile  source  of  waste,  In- 
efficiency and  bureaucratic  conflict." 

IRS  Issues  about  30.000  private  letter  rul- 
ings a  year,  but  publishes  only  about  650.  The 
rest  are  kept  for  secret  use.  thus  giving  IRS 
Agents,  tax  auditors  and  conferees  an  unfair 
advantage  over  taxpayers  In  settlement  nego- 
tiations. This  practice  Is  "outrageous,"  Field 
said. 

Serious  charges  were  leveled  by  Philip  H. 
and  Susan  B.  Long,  the  pluckiest  couple  IRS 
officials  have  met  up  with  In  ages.*They  flew 
in  from  their  Bellevue.  Wash.,  home,  loaded 
with  documentary  evidence  to  prove  their 
points. 

One  of  their  charg^  is  that  IRS  officials  set 
tip  dollar  quqfas  that  agents,  tax  auditors 
and  conferees  must  fulfill,  or  else.  The  Longs 
.said  that,  contrary  to  published  IRS  policy, 
iliese  employes  are  expected  to  produce  a 
icrtain  minimum  amount  of  deficiencies,  and 
IRS  officials  don't  care  whether  the  taxpayers 
under  ext^nlnatlon  really  owe  the  money  or 
not. 
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This  was  corroborated  by  Vincent  L.  Con- 
nery,  who  had  been  an  agent  for  17  years, 
1950  to  1967.  He  said:  "IRS  agents  know  they 
are  graded  on  production  of  dollars,  not  on 
fairness."  Connery  now  is  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Internal  Revenue 
Employes. 

Specific  recommendations  for  Improvement 
were  made  by  %'arious  witnesses,  including 
Ralph  Nader  and  former  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  Wllllani  Smith,  as 
well  as  former  Commissioners  Mortimer  Cap- 
lin,  Sheldon  Cohen  and  Randolph  Thrower. 
Ill  write  about  their  proposals  In  columns 
to  come. 

Committee  chairman  Montoya  has  In- 
structed IRS  to  respond  in  wTltlng  to  all 
charges  and  recommendations  made  at  the 
hearings.  He  expects  the  reply  before  IRS 
appropriations  are  approved  this  spring. 

The  hearings  ended  on  an  encouraging 
note.  Montoya  expressed  a  desire  to  hold 
similar  hearings  every  year  to  maintain  regu- 
lar communication  between  IRS,  Congress 
and  the  taxpayers. 

Counsel  for  ttie  Taxpayer:  The  Heat's  on 

To  Audit  IRS 

(By  E.  Edward  Stephens) 

Dear  Counsel:  "The  Internal  Revenue 
Service's  amiual- report  states  that  In  fiscal 
1972,  IRS  collected  9210  billion  from  U.S. 
taxpayers,  and  spent  over  $1  billion  of  tax 
money.  About  a  year  ago,  your  column  re- 
ported that  IRS  wouldn't  let  the  General 
Accounting  Office  audit  these  tremendoxis  op- 
erations. Is  IRS  still  holding  out  on  GAO?" 

Yes,  but  the  heat's. on.  IRS  soon  may  have 
to  get  out  of  the  kitchen. 

The  fire  was  started  last  May  when  TJ.S. 
Deputy  Comptroller  General  Robert  P.  Keller 
spilled  the  beans  during  hearings  of  the 
House  Government  Operations  subcommittee 
on  information.  Keller  rocked  the  members 
by  exposing  IRS's  refusal  to  submit  to  any 
meaningful  management  audit. 

Chairman  William  S.  Moorhead,  D-Pa., 
gave  IRS  a  chance  to  refute  Keller's  charge. 
But,  de.splte  an  eloquent  performance  by  In- 
ternal Revenue  Commissioner  Johnnie  M. 
Walters  and  his  team,  committee  members 
were  convinced  that  IRS  was  away  off  base. 

Moorhead  isn't  about  to  let  IRS  off  the 
hook.  He  showed  up  Feb.  28  as  a  witness  be- 
fore the  Senate  Appropriations  subcommittee 
on  the  Treasury,  and  called  IRS  "arrogant" 
f  jr  denying  GAO  access  to  Its  records. 

Sen.  Lawton  Chiles,  D-Fla.,  asked  Moor- 
head if  he  thought  legislation  would  be  re- 
quired to  force  IRS  into  regular  audits  by 
GAO.  Moorhead  replied  that  Congress  might 
not  have  to  go  so  far.  He  said  "maybe"  Sen. 
Jo'.seph  M.  Montoya's  committee  could  swing 
IRS  into  line. 

The  desires  of  these  two  powerful  commit- 
tees hardly  could  be  ignored.  Before  IRS  can 
get  a  dime  from  Congress,  Montoya's  group 
must  approve  Its  appropriations.  And  Moor- 
head's  panel  now  Is  considering  legislation 
that  would  strengthen  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  and  rein  In  agencies  that  with- 
hold Information  from  Congress  and  Us 
watchdog,  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

The  heat  is  Increasing.  Paul  G.  Dembling, 
GAO's  general  coun.sel,  testified  April  3  be- 
fore Moorhead's  committee.  He  updated  and 
reinforced  the  GAO  position  as  it  had  been 
stated  last  year  by  Keller. 

Dembling  said  the  1921  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act  authorizes  GAO  to  examine  the 
books  and  records  of  all  U.S.  departments 
and  agencies.  There  are  a  few  exceptions,  such 
as  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  but  IRS 
Isn't  one  of  them. 

IRS  says  It's  Impliedly  exempted  by  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  sections  6406  and  8022. 
Moorhead  assessed  this  position  as  "very 
weak." 

Both  committees  would  like  to  get  the 
views  of  taxpayers  In  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
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try.  Write  to  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Montoya,  4107 
New  Senate  Office  Bldg.,  Washington,  DC 
20510,  and  Hon.  William  S.  Moorhead,  B317-B 
Rayburn  House  Office  Bldg.,  Washington,  D  C 
20515. 


NEW  OUTLOOK  ON  FOREIGN  AID 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1973 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  and  other  readers 
of  the  Congressional  Record  the  follow- 
ing excellent  editorial  from  today's 
Washington  Post  which  comments  on 
the  new  proposals  for  developmental  aid 
submitted  by  a  number  of  members  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  under  the 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Zablocki)  : 

A  Promising  Aid  Proposal  in  the  House 

The  lengthy  travails  of  American  foreign 
al<l  have  made  clear  to  Its  supporters  the 
need  to  make  aid  at  once  more  effective  for 
Its  recipients  and  more  attractive  to  Its  do- 
nors. Pessimists  have  doubted  that  these 
twin  goals  could  either  be  served  adequately, 
or  even  combined  to  all.  A  bipartisan  major- 
ity of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
however,  has  now  produced  a  well-considerea 
and  promising  proposal  meant  to  do  both. 
Introduced  by  Rep.  Clement  Zablocki  (D- 
Wis.) .  the  proposal  is  Intended  to  strengthen 
and  enlarge  the  overall  economic  aid  pro- 
gram and  to  do  so  In  a  way  calculated  to 
enhance  the  prospects  of  the  program's  pas- 
sage In  Congress.  The  first  without  the  sec- 
ond  is,  of  course,  useless. 

So,  to  satlfy  those  who  have  rightfully  de- 
manded that  aid  do  more  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  lives  of  the  poor,  the  new  pro- 
posal would  take  the  same  $1  billion  which 
the  administration  asks  for  economic  assist- 
ance and  seek  to  focus  the  money  more 
sharply  on  "human-oriented"  needs  in  pop- 
ulation control,  agriculture,  health  and  the 
like.  Not  every  development  economist  agrees 
that  the  poorest  of  the  poor  can  thus  be 
helped  but  the  approach  unquestionably  has 
ronsiderable  moral  and  political  merit.  Big 
capital-eating  projects  such  as  dams  would 
be  left,  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  they 
already  are,  to  the  International  development 
pgencles. 

Then,  to  satisfy  those  whose  main  Interest 
In  aid  Is  that  It  expand  American  exports, 
an  "export  development  credit  fund"  would 
be  established  to  subsidize  another  $1  billion 
a  year  In  easy-term  exports  to  the  lowest- 
Income  countries.  The  Interest  subsidies, 
costing  $40  mUllon.  would  be  funded  from 
repayments  of  earlier  aid  loans;  repayments 
now  run  at  $40  million.  By  training  aid  on 
"people  not  projects"  and  by  hitching  to  the 
aid  wagon  those  Americans  desiring  to  help 
their  own  economy  as  well  as  Americans  de- 
siring to  help  the  world's  poor,  the  Hou.^e 
sponsors  hope  to  surmount  the  political  ob- 
stacles to  aid  which  have  grown  so  high  in 
recent  years.  To  convey  the  relationship  of 
Interdependence  which  the  new  proposal 
reflects  and  advances,  the  name  of  the  admin- 
istering agency  would  be  changed  from 
"Agency  for  International  Development"  to 
"Mutual  Develppment  and  Cooperation 
Agency." 

It  Is  satisfying  to  report  that.  In  his  de. 
partment's  first  formal  response.  Secretary 
of  State  William  Rogers  Tuesday  welcomed 
the  House  committee's  "thoughtful  and  posi- 
tive approach"  and  not^d  corf'ectly  that  AID 
had  Itself  been  moving  along  similar  lines. 
Mr.  Rogers  also  pronounced  himself  "espe- 
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fiallv  pleased  at  the  committee's  reaffirma- 
tion of  the  central  role  of  the  Department 
of  State  in  over-all  guidance  of  U.S.  develop- 
ment policies."  Whether  the  other  elements 
of  the  government,  particularly  the  White 
House  will  be  equally  pleased  remains  to  be 
Ecen  On  that  question  of  bureaucratic  pol- 
itics' a  good  part  of  the  fate  of  the  House 
initiative  probably  hangs.  To  imagine  that 
any  program  so  multl-dlmensional  and  so 
worn  and  frayed  as  aid  can  be  considered  only 
on  its  merits  is,  alas,  fantasy. 

Nor  can  the  question  of  congressional  pol- 
itics be  Ignored.  Not  every  committee  of  the 
Congress  will  rejoice  to  see  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  setting  up  and  over- 
seeing a  program  in  what  would  be  for  it  the 
new  field  of  direct  export  promotion.  (For- 
eign aid  has  always  had  a  heavy  aspect  of 
Indirect  export  promotion.)  On  these 
grounds,  the  sooner  that  Foreign  Affairs 
Chairman  Thomas  E.  Morgan  (D.-Pa.)  eases 
from  his  current  posture  of  benign  aloofness, 
as  one  observer  calls  It,  to  active  sponsorship, 
the  better.    . 

The  other  big  question  which  will  shape 
the  fate  of  the  new  economic  aid  proposal 
is  its  political  relationship  to  the  equally 
controversial  question  of  military  aid.  The 
administration  put  the  two  together  in  a 
single  package.  Predictably  the  Senate  split 
off  the  military  items— these  Include  general 
security  assistance  and  grant  military  aid  for 
Cambodia.  Indochina  reconstruction  funds 
are  also  In  the  administration  bill.  In  welcom- 
ing the  House  economic  aid  proposal.  It  was 
plainly  one  of  Mr.  Rogers'  purposes  to  cul- 
tivate support  for  the  other  items  In  that 
bUl.  Some  supporters  of  the  House  proposal 
favor  the  other  items,  some  don't.  A  difficult 
and  protracted  negotiation  is  no  doubt  In 
store.  Whenever  and  however  it  ends,  w^ 
would  hope  that  both  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration would  keep  high  in  mind  the 
prospect  for  responsible  engagement  in  the 
world,  which  the  House  aid  Initiative  holds 
out. 


BALLAD  OP  THE  UNBORN 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  poem 
by  Fay  Clayton  which  graphically  por- 
trays the  plight  of  those  who,  because  of 
abortion,  never  had  the  opportunity  to 
experience  life : 

Ballad  of  the  Unborn 
(By  Pay  Clayton) 

My  shining  feet  will  never  run 

On  early  morning  lawn; 

My  feet  were  crushed  before  they  had 

A  chance  to  greet  the  dawn. 

My  fingers  now  w  ill  never  stretch 
To  touch  the  winning  tape; 
My  race  was  done  before  I  learned 
The  smallest  steps  to  take. 

My  growing  height  will  never  be 
recorded  on  the  wall; 
My  growth  was  stopped  when  I  was  still. 
Unseen,  and  very  small. 

My  lips  and  tongue  will  never  taste 
The  good  fruits  of  the  earth; 
For  I  myself  was  judged  to  be 
A  fruit  of  little  wortli. 

My  eyes  will  never  scan  the  sky 

For  my  high-flying  kite; 

For  when  still  iDllnd,  destroyed  were  they 

In  the  black  womb  of  night. 
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I'll  never  stand  upon  a  hill 
Spring's  winds  in  my  hair, 
Aborted  winds  of  thought  closed  in 
On  motherhood's  despair. 

I'll  never  walk  the  shores  of  life 
Or  know  the  tides  of  time; 
For  I  was  coming  but  unloved. 
And  that  my  only  crime. 

Nameless  am  I,  a  grain  of  sand 

One  of  the  countless  dead. 

But  the  deed  that  made  me  ashen  grey 

Floats  on  seas  of  red. 


PRIME  TIME  ACCESS  RULE— NEW 
SOURCE  OF  DIVERSITY  FOR  TELE^- 
VISION 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

of   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1973 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
rather  unwieldy  acronym,  PTAR,  could — 
if  given  half  a  chance — be  the  key  to 
opening  up  programing  on  network- 
affiliated  television  stations  across  the 
country. 

PTAR,  wliich  stands  for  prime  time 
access  rule,  is  under  attack  from  some 
interests  in  broadcasting  who  tend  to 
oppo.se  any  change  however  helpful. 

Unfortunately,  the  promise  of  PTAR 
at  this  point  exceeds  the  performance. 
The  rule  was  designed  to  encoiu'age  new 
sources  of  programing  by  "freeing"  one- 
half  hour  of  prime  time  each  night  from 
network  control;  stations  were  told  in 
effect  to  find  something  else  to  fill  the 
time. 

Although  the  rule  did  not  become  fully 
effective  until  last  October,  the  number 
of  producers  furnishing  syndicated  pro- 
grams to  network  stations  in  the  top 
50  TV  cities  has  climbed  from  21  in 
1970  to  more  than  40  now.  For  the  1973- 
74  broadcast  season,  more  than  50  pro- 
ducers are  offering  81  shows  specifically 
for  prime  access  time. 

The  rule,  therefore,  has  already  been 
partially  successful,  in  making  it  possible 
for  new  producers  to  enter  this  highly 
competitive  field. 

But  the  potential  for  PTAR  has  barely 
been  tapped.  Much  of  the  programing 
which  has  appeared  on  the  set-aside  half- 
hours  is  hardly  inspired.  There  are  some 
shopworn  variety  and  game  programs, 
reborn  after  full  lives  on  the  commercial 
networks;  Some  of  the  fresh  fare  that  is 
being  offered  is  all  too  reminiscent  of 
the  oldies  but  baddies  we  endured  15 
years  or  so  ago  on  the  networks. 

But  there  have  been  some  innovative 
programs  and  if  PTAR  is  given  a  firmer 
hold  I  am  sure  we  would  get  more  of 
these. 

Particularly,  I  would  like  to  see  a  more 
ambitious  effort  to  cater  to  the  needs  of 
the  minorities  and  .special  interest  groups 
who  receive  scant  attention  from  net- 
woiks  necessarily  dedicated  to  finding 
the  broadest  common  denominator. 

Unlike  the  regular  network  programs, 
programing  stimulated  by  the  PTAR 
may  be  aired  on  just  a  handful  of  sta- 
tions, perhaps  only  one  or  two  if  it  is 
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truly  local  in  origination.  Tliis  type  of 
programing  can  affords  to  be  different, 
in  catering  to  differene\groups  within 
a  given  television  markeCv  aiea. 

But  if  we  water  dowii  tKe  piime  lime 
access  rule,  or  throw  it  out  nltogetiier  as 
.some  of  its  critics  suggest.  What  will  we 
gain?  If  the  networks  resun\e  control  of 
the  half-liours  they  have  yiTelded,  most 
obviously  the  opportunity  for  program 
diversification  will  be  gone:  no  one  seri- 
ously imagines  that  the  networks  would 
or  even  could  prepare  a  steady  diet  of 
shows  tailored  to  specific  groups  in  our 
niultifaceted  society. 

Tlie  Federal  Communications  Conmiis- 
sion  will  hold  a  special  meeting  Thurs- 
day to  discuss  future  implementation  of 
the  prime  time  access  rule. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  rule 
should  be  extended  for  at  least  5  years 
if  it  is  to  have  the  chance  to  function 
properly.  This  is  a  suggestion  which  I 
heartily  endorse,  as  the  most  logical 
means  of  giving  stations  and  independ- 
ent producers  the  leadtime  they  should 
have  to  prepare  programing  that  is  both 
innovative  and  original,  and  of  benefit  to 
particular  segments  of  the  population. 


NATIONAL   ENDOWMENT   FOR   THE 
ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1973 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
the  House  will  consider  legislation  to  ex- 
tend the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  for  3  more  years. 
This  important  legislation  has  received 
strong  support  from  all  over  the  country. 
As  a  cosp'Snsor  of  the  bill.  I  was  delighted 
to  see  today's  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times  which  I  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  read 
it  and  give  this  very  worthwhile^bill  their 
support.  Tlie  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  'i'ork  Times.  June  11,  1973 1 
Arts   and   Humanities 

In  the  next  few  days  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  vote  on  renewing  funds  for 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  its 
twln-apency  for  the  Humanities.  The  bill 
would  authorize  somewhat  less  money  than 
the  corresponding  measure  already  passed  by 
ihe  Senate — less,  for  that  matter,  than  the 
amoinit  President  Nixon  requested — but  it 
is  good  enough  to  warrant  t.he  hope  that  it 
wH!  be  passed  if.tact  and  by  s\  large  a  raarpi'i 
xn^t  the  Appropriations  Comini'tce  will  be 
di-^couraped  from  any  attempts  to  cut  it. 

Administration  and  Cougross  have  been 
grov.  i:ig  more  generous  in  recent  years  In  the 
supjKirt  the  Federal  Government  gives  to  the 
arts  and  humaiuties.  But  unforiunntely  the 
costs  of  maintaining  such  expressions  of  Civi- 
lization .is  theaters,  mu.-;cums,  orchestras  and 
dance  companies,  and  of  keeping  their  per- 
sonnel alive  and  active — these,  too.  are  rela- 
tive. The  point  has  been  made  that  In  a 
country  of  230  million  people,  even  the  pro- 
po.sed  Federal  allowance  of  S72.5  million  for 
the  arts  will  come  to  about  32  cents  a  head, 
compared  with  the  $1.40  put  up  by  each 
Canadian  and  the  $■2.40  by  each  West  Ger- 
man. 

"i'ct  even  this  modest  assistance  would  help 
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struggling  InstUutlons  to  Jump  the  gap  of 
rising  costs  without  having  to  price  admis- 
sion tickets  out  ot  the  market.  In  \-iew  of 
what  this  jjilght  mean  to  marginal  arts 
groups,  Indeed  to  the  cultural  llle  of  the  na- 
lion,  the  House  could  only  do  Itself  honor 
by  acknowledging,  as  the  Senate  has.  the 
„iieeds  of  the  human  spirit. 
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contributions  of  Italy  and  her  people  to 
the  futi^re  of  mankind. 
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BETTY  FURNESS  SPEAKS  FOR 
CONSUMERS 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 
OP  ITALY 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 
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Mi-.s.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  i.s  a 
privilege  and  a  pleasuie  to  join  witli 
Italian.s  throughout  the  world  in  com- 
memoratins;  the  annivei-sai-y  of  the  Re- 
public of  Italy.  Only  27  years  ago — on 
June  2,  1946 — the  people  of  Italy  voted 
to  abolish  the  monarchy  and  estabUsli  a 
democratic  republic — a  republic  that  has 
flourished  and  become  a  major  nation  of 
the  free  world. 

Italy  has  shown  herself  to  be  a  country 
of  great  energy  and  progressivenes.s.  In 
these  last  27  years.  Italy  has  achieved  the 
goal  of  full  partnership  in  the  commu- 
nity of  nations.  Her  participation  in  the 
United  Nations  and  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  C^gajiization  has  enriched  the 
world  family  liirough  Italy's  strong  and 
vigorous  support  for  the  ideals  they  rep- 
resent. As  a  member  of  various  European 
community  organizations,  she  has  been  a 
strong  force  for  European  solidarity. 

Like  the  phoenix  rising  from  tlie 
flames,  Italy  has  risen  in  the  last  gener- 
ation from  a  war  ravaged  country  to  a 
thriving,  prosperous  nation.  She  repre- 
sents a  living  example  of  what  a  people 
can  achieve  when  they  dare  to  commit 
tlieir  hearts,  minds,  and  physical  energy 
to  the  task  of  building  a  better  life  for 
tliem.<;elves.  Tlie  rate  of  increase  in  It^^ly's 
GNP  has  been  among  the  highest  in  the 
world,  and  Italy  has  progressed  from  a 
largely  agricultural  country  to  one  with 
a  modern,  diversified  economy  and  an  in- 
citasingly  vigoroas  foreign  tiade. 
•  In  achieving  this  transformation  of 
their  society,  the  Italian  people  have  ex- 
hibited the  same  forceful  drive,  intelli- 
gence, and  imagination  which  gave  birth 
to  some  of  the  woi^d's  greatest  thinkers 
and  doers  in  history.  The  genius  of 
Michelangelo,  Dante,  Fermi,  and  Mar- 
coni has  left  a  lasting  imprint  on  the 
Italian  mind  and  has  supported  the  re- 
cent attempts  to  revitalize  Italy'. 

Over  the  past  generations,  our  coun- 
try has  al.so  witnessed  the  energy  and 
drive  of  Italian-Americans  who  have 
contributed  their  talent  and  wit  to  the 
growth  of  America.  Their  diligence,  in- 
telligence, strength  of  character,  and 
love  of  God  and  family  have  been  an  in- 
spiration. Their  achievements  in  the  arts, 
sciences,  politics,  and  sports  are  legion. 
Therefore,  as  we  honor  the  anniver- 
saiy  of  the  Italian  Republic,  let  us  re- 
member with  pride  the  important  con- 
tributions of  the  Italian  people  to  their 
own  nation  and  the  world.  And  let  us 
await  with  eager  anticipation  tiie  future 
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Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  our  re- 
cent community  conference  in  New 
York's  20th  District,  we  were  fortunate 
to  have  amons  our  speakers,  Ms.  Betty 
Furness,  New  York  City  Commissioner  of 
Consumer  Affairs.  Actually  she  repre- 
.sents  millions  of  consumers  across  the 
Nation  and  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  the  remarks  she  made 
on  that  occasion.  The  address  follows: 
AnoRrKs  Br  New  York  City  Cimmissionfr 
OF  Consumer  Aff.^irs  Betty  Furness 

I'm  very  plea.sed  to  be  here  with  ybu  this 
nfternoon.  I  was  tickled  to  death  when  Bella 
a.sked  me  If  I -would  come  down  here  and 
join  her.  I  would  add  one  thing  to  what 
Bella  .said  In  her  introduction:  that  I  went 
from  Hollywood  to  Wesringhouse  to  Albany 
to  New  York.  I  started  that  trip  from  New- 
York  City. 

I  was  born  in  this  city  and  with  the  ex- 
rpption  of  having  lived  in  California  a  couple 
of  tifnes  I  have  always  lived  here,  and  I  can- 
not tell  you  what  a  thrill  it  is  to  have  an 
official  Job  helping  to  protect  the  consumers 
of  what  I  consider  my  city. 

The  title  on  today's  -program  is  "Nixon's 
Budget  and  Priorities."  Well,  we  can  dis- 
pen.se  with  that  very  quickly  as  far  as  con- 
sumers are  concerned.  Because  the  Nixon 
budget  for  consumers  is  fiscally  ainvwt  noth- 
ing and  emotionally  even  less. 

As  you  know.  I'm  sure  you're  all  aware 
that  Ni.von's  Knauer  has  no  power.  I'm  afraid 
were  never  going  to  know  what  kind  of  a 
consumer  protector  Ms.  Knauer  might  be 
because  her  boss  has  not  given  her  the  go- 
^  ahead  or,  even  the  permission  to  try  to  be  a 
good  consumer  protector.  Now  he's  eased  that 
whole  office  out  of  the  White  Hou.se  and  over 
into  H.E.W.  where  It  may  never  be  seen  again. 
So  I  think  for  tlie  next — thank  God.  we 
don't  have  four  more  years,  what  we  do  have 
is  three  years  two  himdred  and  sixty  days  .  .  . 
but  who  counts?  I  think  in  that  time  we  can 
look  for  Utile  or  nothing  from  the  White 
House  as  far  as  consumer  protection  is  con- 
cerned. 

Let's  run  down  who  ought  to  help  con- 
sumers. The  federal  government  certainly 
■inust  help  consumers  in  any  areas  that  con- 
cern health  or  safety.  I  think  when  things 
are  going  on  in  health  or  safety  that  we 
dlcJn't  know  about,  they  should  auto- 
matically and  Immediately  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  federal  government.  It 
would  make  no  sen.se  at  all  for  the  citizens 
of  one  city  or  state  to  be  healthier  than 
the  citizens  of  another  city  or  state.  So  the 
federal  government  has  got  to  protect  us  all 
at  once.  There  are  other  areas  where  the 
federal  government  can  be  of  enormous  help 
but  it  Isn't  always.  Certainly  imder  the  ex- 
ecutive leadership  we  have  today  we're  not 
going  to  g'jt  much  help. 

Tlie  state  ^hould  be  of  help  to  consumers 
Ijecause  there  are  some  areas  where  the  state, 
in  effect,  has  the  Jurisdiction.  Matters  of 
banking  and  insurance,  specifically,  are  all 
regulated  at  the  state  level.  But  there  are 
otlier  areas  where  the  state  could  be  of 
enormous  help.  The  .state  can  pass  a  law  and 
if  it  doesn't  turn  out  to  be  such  a  brilliant 
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success  It  can  be  changed  or  re]^ealed  in  a 
couple  of  years.  But  as  a  result  of  states 
trying  some  Ideas  experimentally,  we've  all 
become  better  off. 

For  example,  truth  in  lending.  As  von 
well  know,  all  truth  in  lending  does  is  tell 
us  what  it  costs  to  buy  credit.  That's  all  n 
does.  It  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  com- 
pare sources  of  credit  irom  one  place  lo 
another.  Now  this  idea  had  kicked  around 
Congress  for  seven  or  eight  years  and  it  had 
been  fought  by  big  powers  who  said  v.c  !i 
never  get  truth  in  lending  because  if  the 
consumers  know  how  much  they're  paviu-' 
for  credit,  they  won't  use  credit  and  there- 
fore the  whole  economy  will  get  out  of  gear. 
The  state  of  Massachusetts  tried  it.  ii 
had  a  truth  in  lending  law  and  after  it  l;Hd 
been  in  effect  a  year,  everybody  looked  up  a. 
Massachusetts  and  found  that  nobody  had 
gone  out  of  business.  And  so  the  wholear^u- 
ment  fell.  Wliat  was  tried  out  on  an  experi- 
mental basis  turned  out  to  be  good  enocgii 
for  all  of  us  and  the  federal  governinent 
finally  got  truth  in  lending  for  everybody. 

There  are  many  other  cases  where  il.e 
states  can  and  should  lead.  The  state  of  New- 
York  is  not  notably  progressive  in  the  area 
and  I  .see  no  reason  why  It  shouldn't  be.  New 
York  City  and  State  have  been  leaders  in  so 
many  areas:  legislative,  cultural,  whatever 
you  want  to  call  It.  I  see  no  reason  why  New 
York  State  should  not  be  very  vigorous  in 
protecting  the  consumer. 

I  notice  happily  that  the  governor  signed 
a  couple  of  consumer  protection  bills  the 
other  day,  bills  that  were  Introduced  way 
back  when  I  was  still  working  for  the  state, 
so  the  wheels  of  the  gods  at  Albauv  grind 
slowly.  But  they  grind! 

Tlien  let's  get  down  to  the  citv,  as  far  as 
consumer  protection  Is  concerned.  Well,  I'd 
like  to  offer  you  my  congratulations,  becau.se 
you  are  living  In  the  only  city  that  has  a  con- 
sumer protection  office  such  as  e*ists  in  the 
Department  of  Consumer  Affalife.  There  Is 
nothing  else  like  it  anywhere  in  the  oountrv. 
Nothing  even  to  compare  to  it. I  It  Is  a  re- 
markable example  of  what  can  lie  done  and 
what  I  think  should  be  done.      1 

As  you  know,  this  departmentlis  only  four 
years  old  and  the  strides  that  havfe  been  made 
In  that  time,  under  the  man-eloik  leadership 
of  Bess  Myerson,  have  Just  beep  extraordi- 
nary. 

Tlie  first,  biggest  thing  that  Bess  went 
after  was  the  Consumer  Protecti(  n  Law.  and 
she  did  a  very  good  Job  of  gettii  g  it  pas.sed 
by  the  City  Council.  Under  that  aw  the  de- 
partment that  I  now,  happily,  h*ad  has  the 
right  to  regulate  unfair  and  deceptive  trade 
practices.  In  the  time  since  that  law  was 
pa.ssed.  about  three  years,  there  are  now  .35 
regulations  under  that  law.  They  range  from 
the  si7.e  of  type  In  advertisements  to  the 
regulation  of  repair  services:  35  different 
regulations  to  help  you  get  a  fair  deal  in  the 
market  place. 

We  al.so  handle  specific  complaints.  We 
call  merchants  and  we  call  whoever  people 
have  trouble  with  and  we  try  to  straighten 
out  complaints.  As  you  probably  know,  we 
have  five  neighborhood  offices  where  people 
can  go  in  and  say,  "I  don't  know  what  hap- 
pened to  me  but  somebody  did  something 
wrone."  And  we  have  real  live  people  there 
who  (try  to  :-ort  out  the  complaUit  and  talk 
to  the  merchant.  If  they  can't  handle  it  di- 
rectly, they  tell  the  consumer  where  to  go 
with  the  problem  and  what  proper  recourse 
they  have. 

These  are  the  areas  where  you  can  expect 
help,  as  long  as  you  live  in  New  York.  If  you 
live  in  Pittsburgh  it's  not  so  good. 
The  point  here  is  that  as  in  so  many  other 
areas  of  I  ifrf  consumers  are  going  to  have  to 
learn  to  help  themselves.  We  have  to  learn 
to  be  good,  efficient  consumers,  how  to  play 
the  consumer  game.  But,  In  a  much  larger 
sen.se.  we  have  got  to  organize  as  consumers 
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and  develop  expertise  so  that  we-xan,  with 
responsibility,  be  pushing  those  who  should 
be  helping  us.  Push  me,  push  Albany,  and 
push  the  federal  government.  God  knows  the 
federal  government  is  being  pitshed  by  every- 
body else  now,  and  that's  where  the  big 
problem  is.  In  many  areas  they  are  listening 
to  the  people  who  holler  the  loudest.  And 
who's  hollering  the  loudest?  Big  business. 
And  who  Is  this  administration  tuned  Into? 
Big  business. 

Now,  you  may  think  it's  Impossible  to 
organize  as  consumers.  You  know,  if  It's  such 
a  hot  idea,  why  Isn't  it  being  done?  Well, 
It's  beglnnhig  to  be  done  marvelously.  Let  me 
tell  you  Just  a  couple  of  Instances  where 
people  have  organized  and  how  well  they've 
succeeded. 

In  Rochester  there  Is  a  lady  named  Judy 
Brahmin,  who  belonged  to  a  consumer  orga- 
nization. She  decided  It  was  not  working  too 
well.  So  she  started  her  own  group  which 
has  no  formality  abotit  It.  There  are  no 
officers,  no  meeting  places,  no  secretaries. 
Everybody  does  her  own  work.  Judy  was  upset 
about  any  number  of  things.  She  organized 
the  lipstate  people  to  police  the  unsafe  toys 
that  were  still  being  sold  by  retailers,  that 
had  been  theoretically  banned.  She  did  a 
marvelous  Job  on  that.  She  got  Interested 
In  the  leaching  of  lead  from  earthenware.  Do 
you  remember  there  was  a  lot  of  It  coming 
In  from  Mexico  and  other  countries  and  the 
lead  was  getting  into  food  and  it  was  very 
dangerous.  So  Judy  looked  into  this,  all  by 
herself  and  then  found  this  was  true  of  do- 
mestic ware.  What  she  then  did  was  to  get 
Rochester  to  get  the  Monroe  County  Board 
of  Health  to  examine  any  earthenware  or 
china  that  had  the  kind  of  decals  on  it  that 
might  leach  lead.  They  examined  It  all,  at  a 
fee  of,  I  think,  $3  an  examination,  and  then 
they  passed  a  law  saying  the  stuff  could  not 
be  sold  up  there  In  Monroe  county. 

So  one  woman  has  done  this.  Now  you  may 
say,  "Oh,  I'll  bet  she  is  64  and  the  children 
are  gone  and  she  has  nothing  to  do."  I  don't 
know  how  old  Judy  la — she  looks  to  be  about 
30 — but  she's  got  five  children,  from  nine  on 
down,  and  she's  found  time  to  do  all  of  that. 

I've  got  another  story  that  may  be  my 
favorite.  On  the  first  Earth  Day  three  years 
ago  in  Buffalo,  a  lady  named  Mrs.  Ignatius 
McCarthy  wTote  a  letter  to  the  Buffalo  Even- 
ing News  decrying  what  was  happening  to 
Lake  Erie,  because  It  was  dying  right  at  the 
feet  of  Buffalo.  She  thought  that  maybe  the 
phosphates  In  detergents  were  helping  It  to 
die  faster  than  It  had  to  and  she  thought 
housewives  ought  to  cut  back  on  the  use  of 
phosphate  detergents.  She  Just  WTOte  a  letter 
to  the  paper. 

Another  lady  named  Mrs.  Mary  Ryan  read 
the  letter  and  she  called  Mrs.  McCarthy  and 
they  met.  Mrs.  McCarthy  was  about  74  and 
Mrs.  Ryan  about  30.  They  decided  they 
wanted  to  do  something  abotit  it  and  they 
gathered  about  two  dozen  women,  none  of 
whom  came  from  an  organization.  They  be- 
came an  organization  called  Housewives  to 
End  Pollution— HEP, 

The  HEP  ladies  went  to  supermarkets  and 
they  said,  "We  would  like  you  to  post  the 
phosphate  content  of  detergents."  The  super- 
markets said,  "Uh  uh,  we  can't  do  that,  be- 
cause It's  not  up  to  us  to  promote  the  sale 
of  one  product  over  another."  So  the  ladles 
fell  back  and  realized  they  honestly  didn't 
know  what  they  were  doing.  So  they  tried  to 
figure  out  what  to  do  and  they  did  It.  They 
studied.  They  peeled  off  In  various  groups  of 
twos  and  tlirees  and  they  studied  phosphates, 
eutrophlcatlon.  sewage  disposal,  everythuig 
that  related  to  this  story  of  eutrophlcatlon 
of  the  lake. 

\^'hlle  they  were  studying  they  spoke  to 

any  four  htunans  who  wotUd  gather  together 

and  listen    to  them,  so  they  began  to  be 

known  around  the  Buffalo  area.  They  got  on 
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radio  and  television.  Finally,  they  went  back 
to  the  supermarkets  and  asked  the  super- 
markets again.  Tliey  said  that  If  the  super- 
markets did  not  post  the  phosphate  labels 
this  time,  they  might  Just  have  to  boycott 
the  supermarkets. 

The  supermarkets  saw  the  light.  They  not 
only  put  up  the  signs,  they  paid  for  the  signs. 
And  the  ladies  were  on  their  way. 

Well,  we  cut  the  story  from  there,  their 
first  success,  to  the  end  of  the  story.  Tlie 
two  dozen  women  were  responsible  for  Erie 
County  passing  a  law  banning  phosphate 
detergents  from  the  whole  county. 

So  that's  what  happened  when  women, 
with  no  training,  not  a  scientist  among  them, 
not  a  lawyer  among  them,  sat  down  and  said, 
"We've  got  a  problem  and  we've  got  to  figtire 
out  how  to  solve  it." 

Right  in  the  middle  of  all  of  this  I  bad  met 
a  Bonnie  Phillips,  who  Is  one  of  this  group. 
I  was  going  down  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  testify  to  the  effect  that  we  wanted 
an  ingredient  label  on  detergents.  This  was 
about  two  years  ago.  I  asked  Bonnie  Phil- 
lips to  go  with  me.  As  Bella  will  tell  you, 
any  Congressional  committee  or  government 
board  that  holds  hearings  in  Washington, 
tends  to  hear  from  the  same  people  again 
and  again  and  they're  Inclined  to  say,  "Gee, 
we  wish  we  could  hear  from  a  live  con- 
sumer. We  Just  keep  hearing  from  Betty  and 
Bess  and  Ralph  and  like  that." 

So  I  took  Bonnie  Phillips  with  me.  After 
I'd  finished  my  testimony  for  the  F.T.C., 
I  said,  "You've  asked  for  a  live  consumer,  I 
happen  to  hare  one  with  me.  I'd  like  you  to 
meet  Bonnie  Phillips." 

Bomile  Phillips  was  eight  mouths  preg- 
nant— which  didn't  hurt  our  case  a  whole 
lot — and  she  waddled  up  to  the  podium  and 
she  read  her  testimony,  which  was  good.  But 
of  cotirse  they  didn't  know  that-  she  had 
written  it,  anybody  could  have  ■WTltten  it,  my 
office  could  have  written  It  'When  she  was 
tlirough,  they  asked  her  some  questions.  She 
was  marvelous  and  they  foiuid  out  that  she 
really  knew  what  she  was  talking  about. 
She  had  ads  and  anecdotes  and  facts  and  fig- 
ures and  she  was  really  an  expert  on  the 
subject  of  detergents.  (, 

Let  me  tell  you,  Bonnie  Phillips  was  so 
good  that  when  she  was  finished  the  deter- 
gent Industry  asked  for  more  time  to  state 
their  case!  And  the  name  "Bonnie  PhlUlps" 
has  fallen  into  the  language  of  the  detergent 
industry.  She  Is  today  the  best  authority 
I  know  on  phosphate  detergents.  Btit  if  you 
go  to  btisiuess  to  ask  them,  you  don't  get  the 
same  answers.  Even  if  you  go  to  some  uni- 
versity people  and  people  whom  you  might 
think  are  not  prejudiced,  those  people  will 
have  been,  shall  we  say,  influenced  by  the 
industry.  If  anyone  wants  to  know  about 
phosphate  detergents,  I  reconuneud  Bonnie 
Phillips  in  Buffalo. 

I'm  telling  you  this  story  to  show  what 
can  happen  when  people  care  enough  to  do 
their  homework  and  take  responsible  action. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  consumer  groups. 
Tliere's  one  in  Philadelphia  called  Seefa 
that  handles  consumer  complaints.  If  you 
come  in  with  a  complaint,  they  wlU  call  the 
department  store,  the  gas  station,  or  the 
automobile  dealer.  If  they  think  the  vendor 
has  been  unfair,  they  do  something  about 
it.  They  simply  picket  him.  They  tell  the 
police  they're  going  out  to  picket:  they  want 
to  do  It  legally.  You  would  be  surprised  at 
the  results  they  get  because  certain  busi- 
nesses are  not  crazy  about  having  people 
picketing  out  In  front  of  their  place.  It's 
powerful  stuff  but  It  has  been  successful. 
So  these  are  various  ways  In  which  the  con- 
sumer can  organize. 

Tliere  is  no  perfect  example  of  a  consumer 
group.  You  can't  say.  "These  people  have 
done  it  exactly  right,  so  you  should  follow 
them."   I   think  perh.-ips   the  best   example 
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would  be  the  Housewives  to  find  Pollution 
in  Buffalo,  but  they  are  at  the  moment  con- 
centrating on  environmental  Issues  and  not 
directly  on  consumer  problems.  I  recommend 
to  anybody  who  wants  to  organize  a  group, 
just  try  to  follow  what's  been  done,  because 
nobody's  done  It  perfectly  yet.  You  be  the 
one  to  originate  the  way  you  want  to  do  it. 
Set  up  your  own  structure  or  lack  of  struc- 
ture, because  you  may  be  the  people  who  wUl 
be  the  perfect  example  that  everybody  else 
can  follow,  the  model  to  follow. 

If  you  organize,  when  you  organize,  you've 
got  to  remember  that  you've  got  to  really 
study.  You  cannot  simply  say,  "Do  some- 
thing." You've  got  to  really  know  what  you're 
talking  about  because  you're  going  to  have 
dealings  with  both  business  and  government, 
and  they  all  know  if  you're  only  bluffing. 
They  all  know  If  you're  simply  saying,  for 
example,  reduce  the  price  of  meat.  You  can 
!-ay  it,  bi)t  it  Isn't  going  to  get  done  that 
way.  You've  got  to  study,  you've  got  to  find 
out  where  the  pressure  points  are  and  push 
at  those  points.  It  does  no  good  to  holler 
at  the  butcher  because  the  butcher  is  not 
the  fellow  who  is  establishing  the  price  of 
beef.  You've  got  to  figure  out  where  In  that 
whole  structure,  from  the  baby  calf  to  your 
table,  Where's  the  fat?  Try  to  ptish  at  that 
point. 

Whatever  the  Issue  after  you've  got  the 
information,  get  to  the  media.  You've  got 
the  local  newspapers,  the  local  radio  stations, 
the  local  television  stations.  They're  after 
people  who  are  doing  responsible  work. 
They're  djring^to  publicize  what's  going  on 
locally  so  you  can  get  your  message  spread 
around.  This  way  you  get  more  interest  and 
you  get  more  people.  And  then  you  push. 

You  push  the  city,  if  the  object  that  you 
stress  is  In  their  Jurisdiction,  you  push 
the  state  if  it's  theirs  and  you  push  Congress 
if  it's  theirs.  And  you  know  who'll  help  you 
in  Congress  ,  .  .  Bella  will  help  you  in 
Congress ! 

The  message  that  you  people  may  not  real- 
ize is  that  the  consumer  constituency  Is 
the  biggest  constituency  there  Is  In  the 
United  States.  If  we  organize  and  educate 
ourselves,  and  if  we  ptish  properly  at  the  right 
time  and  at  the  right  place,  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  that  we  cannot  do. 


DR.  BERRY  E.  EADS 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  11,  1973 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  point  out  at  this  time  that 
Dr.  Berry  E.  Eads,  of  Somerset,  Ky.,  has 
recently  been  elect.ed  president  of  the 
Kentucky  Optometric  Association — 
1973-74. 1  wish  to  commend  tlie  associa- 
tion upon  their  choosing  Dr.  Eads  for 
this  important  position.  I  believe  that 
he  will  serve  most  ably  in  this  capacity. 

His  record  of  service  and  leadership 
is  clearly  an  impressive  one:  Vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Kentucky  Optometric  Associ- 
ation; member  of  many  KOA  commit- 
tees; district  governor  of  the  Lions  Inter- 
national: president  of  the  Somerset  Civic 
Orchestra  Association:  city  coimcilman 
for  Albany ;  member  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee for  the  Somerset  Community  Col- 
lege co-op  program;  member  of  the  ad- 
ministration board  of  the  Somerset 
Methodist  Church;  institutional  repre- 
sentative of  Uie  Boy  Scouts  of  America; 
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member  of  the  Clinton  County  Hospital 
Board;  third  degiee Mason, 

Combining  distinguislied  service  to  his 
profession  with  dedication  to  community 
spii-it.  Dr.  Eads  will  undertake  his  new 
responsibility  with  the  character  and 
integrity  that  he  has  exhibited  in  the 
past.  Under  his  leadership,  the  Kentucky 
Optcmetrtc  Association  will  certainly 
continue  its  excellent  work  in  striving  to 
i-nprove  vision  care  and  informational 
services  for  our  citizens  throughout  the 
ConmionwealUi  of  Kentucky. 


ARGENTINAS  NEW  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

"~~-     IN  THE  House  of  representatives 
Monday,  June  11,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  current 
political  ti-ends  in  Argentina  must  be  re- 
garded as  significant  to  the  American 
people. 

Actions  taken  by  the  new  Argentina 
President  Hector  J.  Campora  leaves 
much  to  be  desired  by  American  stand- 
ards. 

President  Campora  has  announced  rec- 
^    ognition  of  the  Communist  government 
of  Fidel  Castro  in  Cuba  and  plans  to  es- 
tablish diplomatic  relations  with  Noith 
Korea  and  East  Germany. 

I  include  related  newsclippings: 
(From  the  Washington  Pest,  May  29.  1973) 

PESON1S.T  AKUEKTINA  RECOGNIZES  CASTHO  CuBA 

After  11 -Year  Bkeak 
<By  Terri  Shaw) 

The  new  Perontst  government  of  Argentina 
yesterday  resumed  diplomatic  relations  with 
Ctiba  after  an  11 -year  break,  a  move  tliat 
Is  expected  to  in^uence  many  otlier  Latin 
American  countries  that  have  been  reexam- 
ining the  cold  war  policy  of  isolating  Cuba. 

Argentine  President  Hector  Campora  an- 
notmced  his  government's  recogi^ition  of  the 
government  of  Prime  Minister  Fidel  Castro 
after  a  meeting  with  Cuban  President  Osvaldo 
Dortlcos,  who  had  been  an  honored  guest  at 
Campora's  inauguration  Saturday. 

(Later,  Campora  annoimced  that  Argentina 
and  North  Korea  wbuld  establish  diplomatic 
relations  and  a  foreign  ministry  communique 
announced  agreement  with  East  Germany  on 
the  establishment  of  relations.) 

The  Argentine  recognition  of  Cuba  followed 
by  one  day  Campora's  lifting  of-  the  ban 
against  the  Communist  Party. 

Both  Dortlcos  and  Chilean  Pre.sldent  Sal- 
vador Allende  were  lionized  at  the  inaugtira- 
tlon  ceremonies  while  the  U.S.  envoy.  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  P.  Rogers,  was  seversU 
rungs  down  on  the  protocol  ladder  and  some- 
what overshadowed  by  the  publicity  and 
popular  acclaim  bestowed  on  the  two  leftist 
presidents. 

Rogers  and  most  of  the  other  diplomats  at- 
tending the  ceremonies  were  reportedly  en- 
couraged to  stay  ott  the  streets  jammed  with 
celebrating  PeronLsts.  But  the  two  Marxist 
presidents  were  permitted  to  travel  about 
and  were  greeted  with  cheers  wherever  they 
went. 

The  eclipse  of  the  VS.  envoy,  a  situation 
that  would  have  been  highly  unlikely  a  few 
years  ago.  illustrates  the  rapid  change  in  at- 
titude iu  Laiiu  America  toward  CommunLsm 
la  general  and  Cuba  iu  particular. 

As  the  Nixon  administration  has  pursued 
a  policy  of  detente  with  the  Communist  su- 
perpowers,   many    Latin   American    govern- 
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ments  have  tried  to  free  themselves  of  cold 
war  restrictions  on  dealing  with  Communists. 
Most  countries  in  the  region  now  have  diplo- 
matic relations  and  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  China  has  exchanged  trade  mis- 
sions with  several  Latin  nations. 

But  the  most  important  cold  war  issue  in 
Latin  America  is  the  Isolation  of  Cuba,  de- 
creed by  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  at  the  insistence  of  Washington,  in 
the  early  1960s. 

During  the  past  three  years,  OAS  sanctions 
against  Cuba  have  eroded.  Pen»,  Chile,  Ja- 
maica and  Trinidad  and  Tobago  have  rees- 
tablished relations  wlih  the  Castro  govern- 
ment in  defiance  of  the  sanctions.  Mexico 
never  joined  the  other  members  of  the  OAS 
in  brealcing  relations  with  Havana.  Guyana, 
which  is  not  an  OAS  member,  has  also  rec- 
ognized the  Castro  government. 

While  the  U.S.  government's  opposition  to 
Oastro  remains  unchanged,  Washington's 
ain^oimcement  of  the  "end  of  paternalism" 
hi  H6  relations  with  Latin  America  and  the 
emergence  of  stronger  nationalist  govern- 
Vnents  iu  the  region  has  made  it  easier  for 
many  Latin  countries  to  take  a  more  inde- 
pendent position  toward  Cuba. 

Castro,  me.->n^ile,  has  become  more  re- 
ceptive to  imjiPoved  relations  with  other 
Latin  governments.  Cuba  has  curtailed  Its 
support  for  rebel  movements,  and  Castro  has 
dr.astically  changed  the  tone  of  his  public  re- 
marks about  other  Latin  American  govern- 
ments. In  the  past,  the  Cuban  prime  min- 
ister vowed  to  deal  only  wi'^h  socialist  gov- 
ernments but  recently  he  has  called  for  Latin 
American  unity  and  said  he  wanted  friendly 
relations  with  nonsociallst  Latin  countries. 

In  his  May  Day  speech,  for  example,  Castro 
said:  "We  are  sure  that  ways  of  cooperation 
can  be  developed  with  countries  following  an 
independent  foreign  policy  and  defending 
t.'ielr  national  interests  vis-a-vis  Yankee  im- 
perialism." 

Argentina's  action  in  recognizing  Cubk  is 
also  expected  to  aiTect  the  deliberations  of  a 
special  committee  that  is  to  meet  in  Peru  to 
consider  a  complete  reorganisation  of  the 
OAS. 

At  its  general  assembly  last  month  In 
Washington,  the  OAS  voted  to  support  a 
"plurality  of  ideologies."  This  was  Interpre- 
ted to  mean  the  acceptarice  of  all  types  of 
political  and  economic  systems,  Including 
Communism. 

Ca.stro  insists  that  Cuba  has  no  Interest 
in  participating  In  the  OAS,  which  he  calls 
the  'ministry  of  Yankee  colonies."  But  Cuba 
has  become  jnore  active  in  other  regional 
organizations,  such  as  the  Latin  American 
caucus  at  the  United  Nations,  the  U.N.  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Latin  America  and  the 
"Group  of  77"  underdeveloped  countries. 

When  Venezuela  organized  a  mcjtUig  of 
Latin  American  energy  ministers,  li  polled 
all  countries  in  the  region  on  whether  Cuba 
should  be  Invited.  Only  Brazil  oppo.sed  It,  a 
well-informed  Venezuelan  source  said,  and 
Pedro  MIret,  the  Cuban  minister  of  mines, 
metallurgy  and  fuels,  did  attend  the  meetUig 
in  Quito,  Ecuador,  early  last  month. 

When  the  delegates  decided  to  form  the 
Latin  American  t'nergy  Organization,  Cuba 
automatically  became  a  member. 

Another  international  conference  that  il- 
lustrated the  warming  of  relations  between 
Cuba  and  other  Latin  countries  was  the  Se- 
curity Council  meeting  In  Panama  in  March. 
Cuban  Foreign  Minister  Raul  Roa  had  cor- 
dial hiformal  conversations  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  many  Latin  couutrl«?s  that  l.ave 
formerly  opposed  Cuba. 

Panama,  whase  stand  against  Washington 
on  the  Panama  Canal  was  staunchly  sup- 
ported by  Cuba  »t  the  Security  Council  meet- 
ing, ha.s  sent  many  delegations  to  visit  Cuba 
and  announced  Its  intention  of  recognizing 
the  Castro  government. 

Ecuador,   whi-h    has   mentioned   the  poa- 
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sibillty  of  recognizing  Cuba,  now  appears  to 
be  waiting  to  see  what  happens  In  the  OAS 
reorganization  committee. 

Venezuela,  a  cotuitry  that  sponsored  the 
orighial  OAS  sanctions,  has  exchanged  sports 
teams  and  government  officials  with  Cuba 
recently,  and  reportedly  is  allowing  Soviet 
tankers  that  have  called  at  Cuba  to  transport 
Venezuelan  oil,  in  apparent  violation  of  an 
OAS  anti-Castro  decree. 

A  Mexican  trade  mission  recently  visited 
Cuba,  and  there  are  reports  that  Cubans 
would  like  to  buy  oil  from  both  Mexico  and 
Venezuela. 

While  trade  between  Cuba  and  other  Latin 
American  countries  would  not  be  significant 
economically,  it  would  have  political  Impact 

The  only  Latin  countries  that  have  ex- 
pressed no  Interest  in  changing  their  rela- 
tions with  Cuba  are  Brazil,  Washington's 
closest  South  American  ally;  Bolivia,  which 
has  not  forgotten  Castro's  support  for  anti- 
government  guerrillas;  and  Paraguay  and 
a  few  Central  .American  small  countries  with 
rightist  governments. 

[Prom  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)   Stnte/timcs, 

May  26,  1973} 

New  Abcentine   President  Frees/political 

Prisoners 

Buenos  Aires.— President  Hectir  J.  Camp- 
ora  fulfilled  his  first  campaign  pledge  hours 
after  taking  office  Friday  as  Argentina's  llrst 
civilian  president  since  1966 — by  freeing  all 
political  prisoners  jailed  by  mUitary  rulers 
during  the  past  seven  years. 

Campora  ordered  the  jails  opened  for 
political  prisoners,  some  of  them  leftist  guer- 
rillas, only  hours  after  taking  office.  Official 
sources  said  at  least  185  persons  would  go 
free. 

After  anuoimclng  the  decision  to  free  polit- 
ical prisoners,  Campora  appealed  to  crowds 
to  go  home,  but  about  10,000  persons 
marched  to  Villa  Devoto  prison  in  a  torch- 
light parade. 

THRONGS    cheer 

There,  they  cheered  as  prisoners  caifle  out. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  persoiis  loval 
to  exUed  ex-president  Juan  D.  Peron,  who 
personally  handpicked-  Campora  to  run  in 
his  place,  jammed  Buenos  Aires  to  chant 
Peron's  name — and  later  to  riot. 

Fighting  that  broke  out  during  celebra- 
tions marking  the  return  of  Peronists  to 
power  after  17  years  left  at  least  35  persons 
wounded  or  injured  and  endangered  some 
of  the  63  foreign  delegations  attending  the 
inauguration. 

Many  foreign  diplomats,  including  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  P.  Rogers,  were  ad- 
vised to  stay  oil  the  streets.  Only  the  presi- 
dents of  Cuba  and  Chile,  ruled  by  a  self- 
styled  Marxist,  were  allowed  to  move  freely. 

Campora  also  Introduced  a  moderate  cab- 
inet of  Peron  loyalists  that  must  cope  with 
a  variety  of  serious  problems.  Including  a  500 
percent  cost  of  living  increase  since  the  last 
civilian  government  was  overthrown  in  1966. 

PERON    IN    MADRID 

Peron  himself  stayed  in  his  vUla  in  Madrid, 
where  he  directed  his  followers  most  of  the 
time  since  Ills  oust«r  by  the  army  17  yea's 
ago. 

His  private  secretary,  Jose  Lopez  Reg,  who 
was  named  Friday  as  minister  of  social  wel- 
fare, said  Peron  would  return  to  Argentina 
next  month.  ^ 

After  his  inauguration,  Campora  told  a 
ses.^lon  of  congress  meeting  for  the  first  time 
In  seven  years  that  Argentina  "will  Invariably 
be  on  the  side  of  those  fighting  against  lui- 
perialism." 

Huge  crowds  prevented  his  triumphant 
motorcade  from  traveling  through  the  city 
.so  Campora  was  flown  by  helicopter  to  the 
official  ceremonies  where  he  received  his 
sa.sh  of  office. 
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(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  1,  1973] 
Argentine  Guerrillas 

Buenos  Aires.— The  Otis  Elevator  Co. 
evacuated  about  50  dependents  of  its  top 
executives  from  Argentina  after  the  People's 
Revolutionary  Army  threatened  an  attack  or 
kidnaping  If  the  company  did  not  make 
$500,000  in  charitable  contributions  and 
douljle  the  wages  of  all  its  employees. 

The  same  Trotskylte  guerrilla  group  ex- 
torted a  pledge  of  $1  million  ir.  donations  to 
hospitals  and  the  poor  from  Ford  Motor  Co. 
last  week. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  11.  1973] 

LATINS  Prefer  Japanese  Over  American 

Investors 

(By  James  Neilson) 

Buenos  Aires. — The  Japanese  economic  in- 
vasion of  Latin  America,  which  began  In 
earnest  toward  the  end  of  the  IQQOa,  has  been 
steeped  up  dramatically. 

Iri\the  past  year,  Japanese  Investments  rose 
froinl$600  million  to  nearly  $1  billion.  While 
this  as  still  small  compared  to  the  $1-'  bil- 
lion ythat  U.S.  investors  have  sunk  In  the 
regiqin  the  increase  has  been  rapid  enough 
to  nkke  U.S.  businessmen  talk  sourly  about 
"anf economic  Pearl  Harbor." 

jl^an's -ecouomic  offensive  coincides  with 
a  gradual  U.S.  disengagement.  U.S.  business 
is  beartog  the  brunt  of  a  wave  of  nationalism 
sweepiri  over  the  region.  The  North  Ameri- 
cans themselves  find  Latin  America  less  prof- 
itable than  before,  while  public  opinion  in 
the  United  States  is  demanding  the  retiurn  of 
money  Invested  abroad  for  use  at  home. 

Latin  Americans  have  given  a  guarded 
welcome  to  the  ntimerous  Japanese  trade 
missions  scouring  the  region.  For  many  dec- 
ades the  Latins  have  been  treated  patron- 
izingly by  Europeans  and  as  a  junior  part- 
ner by  the  United  States  and  few  are  willing 
to  exchange  one  form  of  economic  depend- 
ence for  another. 

Worried  businessmen  are  still  digesting 
the  Australian  woolmeus  experiences  with 
Japanese  trade.  Japanese  bulk  purchases  sent 
the  price  of  wool  sky  high,  but  as  soon  as 
the  buying  stopped  It  plummeted  back  to 
earth. 

Latin  Americans  are  uncomfortably  con- 
scious that  they  rely  on  the  export  of  farm 
goods  and  raw  materials  for  foreign  exchange 
and  that  these  exports  are  subject  to  wild 
price  fluctuations  that  make  long-term 
planning  very  difficult.  Temporary  overstock- 
ing by  Industrialized  coimtries  causes  im- 
welcome  troughs  in  sales  graphs,  troughs  that 
translate  hi  to  hardship  and  political  prob- 
lems at  home.  In  consequence,  lAtln  Ameri- 
can govermnents  are  seekmg  permanent 
agreements  with  the  Japanese,  rather  than 
quick  sales. 

In  their  competition  with  the  United 
States  for  economic  Influence,  tlie  Japanese 
have  six  advantages. 

The  Japanese  have  no  reputation  for  eco- 
nomic Imperialism  In  Latin  America.  Un- 
like the  United  States  and  some  European 
countries,  especially  Britain,  they  have  not 
yet  tried  to  alter  Latin  American  govern- 
ment policies  to  suit  their  Interests. 

The  large  Japanese  communities  in  Latin 
America  serve  as  economic  bridgeheads. 
About  a  million  Japanese  immigrants  and 
their  descendants  live  In  the  area — more 
than  hall  of  them  in  Brazil,  chiefly  in  and 
around  the  dynamic  industrial  city  of  Sao 
Paulo.  They  own  banks,  cinemas,  re:>iaurauts 
and  newspapers. 

Much  of  the  Jnpane«;e  investment  iu  Latin 
America  Is  being  funneled  through  thesp 
communities,  which  provide  invaluable  In- 
terpreters and  experts  on  local  customs.  Since 
these  communities  were  built  up  by  poor 
immigrants,  they  did  not  play  a  major  role 
in  the  host  countries,  and  so  did  not  acquire 
the  reputation  for  snobbery  that  besets  the 
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British,  or  for  arrogance  and  disproportion- 
ate wealth  that  causes  the  Americana  so 
much  trouble. 

Latin  Americans  are  still  unworried  by 
pollution,  which  Is  regarded  as  a  necessary 
evil  If  Industrial  expansion  is  to  take  place. 
Brazil,  with  huge  underpopulated  areas  at 
lt5  disposal,  has  openly  invited  Japan  to  ship 
over  its  "dirty  factories,"  and  the  Jv^panese 
are  hurrying  to  oblige. 

Japanese  Investors  are  proving  far  more 
flexible  than  their  U.S.  rivals.  Tliey  do  not 
insist  on  being  the  sole  owners  of  tlieir  sub- 
sidiaries, or  even  on  having  a  majority  hold- 
ing, a  demand  that  Is  almost  a  fetish  among 
VS.  films.  Instead  they  are  qtUte  content 
with  20  per  cent  or  so  of  the  shares,  enough 
for  them  to  steer  business  toward  their  trad- 
ing companies. 

These  fotir  advantages  may  all  be  tempo- 
rary, but  two  other  factors  are  likely  to  be 
permanent. 

First,  Latin  America  is  fabulously  rich  in 
the  raw  materials  that  Japan  needs,  but, 
unlike  the  United  States,  does  not  possess 
at  home.  The  continent  is  littered  with  min- 
eral deposits  which  have  hardly  been 
scratched,  such  as  the  world's  largest  iron- 
ore  deposits  that  straddle  the  BrazU-BoUvla 
border. 

The  Japanese  are  also  contributing  to  fish- 
ing in  Peru  and  farming  in  Brazil,  hoping 
thus  to  assure  the  home  islands  a  supply  of 
cheap  food  just  as  Britain  did  In  the  19th 
century. 

Second.  Latin  America  is  rapidly  approach- 
1<ig  the  economic  take-off  point.  The  region 
has  more  scientists,  technologists  and  capa- 
ble administrators  than  any  other  under- 
developed area. 

In  1972  Latin  America's  gross  product  in- 
creased by  a  healthy  6.7  per  cent,  while  in- 
dustry grew  by  9  per  cent.  This.  If  continued, 
will  make  Latin  America  a  major  customer 
for  the  sophisticated  manufactured  goods 
that  Japan  has  few  rivals  In  produchig. 

The  stage  is  set,  therefore,  for  increased 
economic  interpenetration  between  Japan 
and  Latin  America. 


CONGRATULATIONS   TO   THE  HON- 
ORABLE JAMES  A.  FARLEY 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

\  OF   HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1973 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  one  of  the  giants  of  American 
politics,  the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley. 

Although  it  was  never  my  privilege  to 
become  an  intimate  friend  of  "Genial 
Jim"  Farley,  my  life  and  career  in  poli- 
tics have  certainly  been  influenced  by 
him. 

His  own  life  story  is,  of  course,  well 
known  and  one  can  only  admire  the  was* 
Jim  Farley  pulled  himself  up  from  hum- 
ble beginnings  to  the  halls  of  power. 
From  first  holding  elective  office  as  town 
clerk  of  Stony  Point.  N.Y..  until  the 
present  day,  Jim  Farley  has  been  a 
Democrat's  Democrat,  with  party  loyalty 
being  his  credo. 

One  of  Jim  Farley's  greatest  contri- 
butions to  the  growtli  and  well-being  of 
tliis  country  was  helping  to  engineer  tlie 
nomination  and  election  as  President  of 
FrankUn  Delano  Roosevelt,  whose  name 
continues  to  have  a  special  sound  for 
those  manj'  millioiis  of  Americans  who' 
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can  still  remember  the  dark  and  trouble- 
some depression  years.  Compassion  for 
the  little  man  guided  both  of  these  great 
Americans. 

In  these  days  when  public  belief  in  the 
corruption  of  the  political  process  has 
become  so  common  and  widespread,  it  is 
comforting  to  think  of  someone  like  the 
gentleman  we  honor  today,  a  man  long 
known  for  his  personal  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity. And  as  more  and  more  colorless 
bureaucrats  are  put  into  positions  of 
power,  there  are  refi-eshing  thoughts  of 
Jim  Farley  who  managed  to  handle  any 
difficult  task  without  discarding  his  fine 
Irish  sense  of  humor.  Perhaps  if  we  had 
more  Jim  Farleys  around  today  in  tlie 
halls  of  Government,  t^ere  would  be  far 
f  e\\  er  people  voicing  skeaticism  about  the 
"Establishment." 

It  is  an  honor  to  wish  James  A.  Farley 
well  as  he  celebrates  liis  85th  birthday, 
one  we  all  hope  v.ill  be  followed  by  many, 
many  more.  He  can  certainly  look  back 
over  tlie  years  with  pride.  Now  that  his 
years  of  fierce  actinty  have  slowed,  he 
should  find  more  time  to  enjoy  the  com- 
fort of  his  10  grandchildren. 


PUBLIC  CAN  HELP  IMPROVE 
POSTAL  SERVICE 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  11.  1973 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
question  that  steps  need  to  be  taken  to 
correct  our  deteriorating  mail  service. 
I  am  sure  we  all  have  thick  files  of  com- 
plaints from  constituents  and  a  number 
of  firsthand  bad  experiences  to  relate. 
The  Post  Office  and  CiWl  Sen-ice  Com- 
mittee is  well  aware  of  the  necessity 
for  remedial  action,  and  we  hope  to  have 
tlie  Postal  Service  showing  definite  im- 
provements soon. 

In  the  meantime,  there  are  ways  the 
public  can  help  faciUtate  delivery.  An 
article  in  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  for 
May  30.  1973.  offers  constructive,  specif- 
ic pointers  for  mailers  to  utilize  USPS 
services  to  the  best  possible  advantages. 
There  are  some  excellent  suggestions  in 
the  column,  and  I  would  like  to  share 
them  with  my  colleagues  at  this  time. 

The  article  follows: 
A  Little  Knowledce  Can  Speed  Voir 
Postal  Service 
■"       ( By  Ralph  Dibble) 

It  could  be  that  yoti're  not  getting  maxi- 
mum results  from  the  U  S.  Postal  Service 
becaxise  you  don't  know  enouiih  about  how  it 
operates.  And  a  little  homework  might  get 
you  muc4»j!faster  deliveries. 

You  can  start  out  with  the  mailbox.  If 
you  just  drop  a  letter  in  any  old  box.  it  may 
not  be  picked  up  for  23  hours  or  more. 

However,  a  m.tllbox  with  a  one-star  dec.\\ 
guarantees  the  l.itest  pickup  will  be  5  PM 

If  that's  not  good  enough,  go  to  a  m:i!l- 
bo!{  with  two  white  stars.  It  guarantees  the 
lat-est  collection  will  be  8  PM. 

So,  you  find  a  box  with  one  star,  but  that 
Isn't  yood  enough.  How  do  you  find  a  two- 
star  box? 

That's  simple  Location  of  the  nearest  two- 
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star  box  is  In  a  printed  notice  on  the  one- 
.star  box. 

There  Is  a  third  special  mailbox — the 
'.vhite-topped  "airmail  only"  box.  It  giiaran- 
tees  a  collection  as  late  as  4  PM.,  although 
there's  a  later  pickup  in  many  ca.ses. 

Tiie  Postal  Service  a.sks  you  to  have  your 
airmail  letter  properly  zip-coded  and  sag- 
s-e.sts  that  you  put  an  airmail  sticker,  as  well 
as  stajnp.  on  the  envelope — or  that  you  write 
"airmail"  in  bold  letters  acro:?s  a  corner  of 
the  envelope. 

If  these  requirenieiits  are  met,  the  Postal 
Service  guarantees  next-day  delivery  within  a 
6i)0-mile  radius  for  airmail  deposited  iu  tlie 
v.uite-topped  box  before  4. 

One  renson  this  promi.se  can  be  made  is 
that  the  Postal  Service  has  beefed  up  the 
air  service  with  contracted  flights. 

Regular  airlines  used  to  carry  nearly  all 
the  airmail.  But  the  passenger  carriere  cut 
out  many  of  their  night  flights  due  to  the 
decrease  in  pas,sengers. 

So  the  Postal  Service  now  has  its  own  a)r- 
taxl  network,  a  system  of  piivately-gon- 
tracted  mall  flights  by  non-sclieduled  car- 
riers. 

Getting  back  to  mailboxes,  there's  one 
other  way  you  con  giiarantee  early  delivery 
of  your  mail.  Many  substations  have  curb- 
side  boxes  with  chutes  into  which  motorists 
can  place  envelopes. 

If  you  put  your  mall  in  tlie.se  boxes  at 
any  time  during  the  night,  you  get  an  extra 
early  pickup — Msually  at  6  AM—  and  you've 
got  a  good  sliot  at  delivery  that  day. 
For  emergency  service,  you  can  use  the 
^  new  "mailgram,"  a  Joint  service  oi"  the  Postal 
Service  and  Western  Union. 

You  give  the  message  by  phone  to  Western 
Uuioiuwhlch  sends  it  by  teleprinter  to  the 
post  ofcce  in  the  ciry  of  the  addressee.  It's 
delivered  in  a  special  envelope  by  a  mailman 
the  next  day. 

There  are  ^ome  more  sophlsilcted  delivery 
services  available.  Joseph  E.  Bohen,  dii-ector 
of  installation  services  for  tlie  BuR'xlo  Po.st 
Office,  noted.  They're  expensive,  but  if  you're 
In  a  very  big  hurry,  they  are  available. 

There  Is  the  Express  Mall  service  which 
is  used  primarily  by  businesciS^Tbut  is  avail- 
able to  individuals. 

The  way  it  usually  works  is, that  a  busi- 
nessman will  confer  with  a  represeni,atlve 
of  the  Postal  Service  on  what  his  require-, 
ments  are. 

He  may  want  delivery  of  mail  at  7:30  AM 
daily  In  New  "Vork.  Or  he  may  want  8  AM 
delivery  of  mail  every  Wednesday  and  Friday 
in  Chlcngo^~ 

One  BuD'alo  company  even  has  an  Express 
Mall  contract  to  its  subsidiary  in  Hoiiolulu. 
A  potjtal  messenger  picks  up  the  mail  at 
the  buslne.s.s  place  at  the  agreed  time,  de- 
livers it  to  the  airport  and  gets  it  on  the  right 
plane.  At  the  city  of  destination,  a  mes- 
senger picks  up  the  express  mail  and  de- 
livers it  to  the  addresses  at  the  agreed  time. 
It's  expensive,  but  an  hidividual  can  use 
the  service  on  a  one-time  or  a  regularly 
ficbeduled  basis  by  contacting  the  Buffalo 
Post  Office. 

Right  -now.  you  can  drl\e  to  ilie  airport 
with  your  letter  and  post  it  at  the  Air  Jt.ll 
Field  Office  in  the  Administration  Building 
of  the  Greater  Butfalo  National  Airport. 

And  you  can  ask  the  clerk  to  get  it  on. 
for  example,  the  10  P.M  plane  to  Milwaukee. 
The  trip  to  the  airport  will  save  you  $7 
in  Express  Mail  costs. 

And,  if  the  person  you  are  sending  the  mail 
to  picks  it  up  at  the  airport  in  Milwaukee, 
ur  whatever  the  destination,  that  will  sha\e 
$7  more  off  the  cost. 

One  caution  is  needed  about  Expres.?  Mall 
service.  Buffalo  is  only  one  of  56  cities  in 
which  it's  available.  You'd  better  check  on 
the  destination.  The  service  probably  isn't 
available  in  cities  like  Peoria,  111. 
Mr.  Bohen  also  notes  that  the  Postal  Serv- 
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Ice  is  moving  its  airport  station  to  the  field's 
old  firehouse,  probably  next  week. 

So  you'll  have  to  make  some  enquiries 
about  where  to  deliver  Express  Mail  letters, 
If  you  don't  use  the  messenger  service. 

Even  Mr.  Bohen  Isn't  sure  yet  how  the  new 
arrangement  will  work. 

There's  one  final  bit  of  homework  yon 
can  do.  You  can  learn  exactly  what  the  Postal 
Service  means  by  tlie  terms  special  delivery, 
certified  mall  and  registered  mail. 

Mr.  Bohen  notes  the  terms  are  commonly 
wiisunderstood  and,  thereby,  hangs  a  lot  of 
inconvenience  and  misunderstanding. 

Special  delivery  does  not  mean  fa.st  de- 
livery. Often,  the  regular  postman  will  de- 
liver your  special  delivery  letter,  on  his  regu- 
lar rounds.  If  it  arrives  after  he  leaves  on  his 
roitte,  it  will  be  taken  to  its  destination  by 
a  special-delivery  carrier. 

Registered  mail  co.sts  95  cents  above  regu- 
lar past  age.  This  gives  you  insurance  up  to 
^^lOOOO.  But  this  mail  moves  .slowly  because 
it  must  be  signed  In  and  signed  out  at  every 
point  of  handling.  Its  advantage  is  that  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  lose  a  registered 
item. 

Certified  mail  costs  33  cents  plus  postage. 
It  gives  you  a  return  receipt  from  the 
receiver. 

If  you're  really  serious  about  doing  your 
postal  homework,  you  can  send  for  a  book- 
lot,  "Consumer's  Guide  to  Postal  Service" 
from  Constimer  Advocate,  U.S.  Postal  Service, 
\Va.shin;;lon.  DC.  202GO.  Its  free. 
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and  that  li  extends  its  deepest  sympathy  to 
bis  family."^ 


ENERGY  CRISIS 


RESOLUTION    ON    THE    DEATH    OP 
THE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  O.  MILLS 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYL.'^ND 
v.:  7HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1973 

Ixfr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of 
my  colleague  and  good  friend.  Bill  Mills, 
is  a  tragedy  not  only  for  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  for  the  State  of 
Maryland  and  the  district  he  represented 
so  well. 

Bill  was  recognized  by  his  colleagues 
as  a  devoted  and  thoughtful  legislator, 
and  he  was  very  well  liked  in  his  quiet, 
friendly  way.  On  June  7  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Comnuttee  adopted  a 
resolution  honoring  Bill  and  I  would  like 
to  share  the  sentiments  of  tliis  resolution 
with  my  colleagues: 

U.S.    House    or    Rrpp.FSEXTATnEs. 

Committee  on  Post  OtucK  and 

Cn-iL  Service. 
.  June  7, 1973. 

•rSOLUTION  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
WiLLIAJI  O.   Mn.LS 

Whereas,  the  Honorable  William  O.  Mills, 
a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, served  with  dedication  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  since  hw 
election  to  the  Congress  In  1971;  and 

Wherea.s,  his  brief  service  with  the  Com- 
mittee vas  illuminpted  by  the  development 
ofr  bonds  of  friendship  and  esteem  between 
The  Members  of  said  Committee  and  Repre- 
sentative William  O.  Mills;   and 

Whereas,  the  Conunltiee,  both  individually 
and  collectively  will  deeply  miss  the  sense  of 
recponsiblllty  and  dependability  that  Repre- 
sentative William  O.  Mills  brought  to  said 
Committee:  it  is  hereby 

Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  in  regular  session,  that  it 
has  learned  with  profomid  sorrow  of  the 
death   of   R<-p€i-seniative   William    O.   Hills 


HON.  CLEM  ROGERS  McSPADDEN 

OF   OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1973 

Mr.  McSPADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  made  amply  clear  there  is  an  energy 
crisis.  There  is  a  .shortage  of  crude;  no 
new  refineries  have  been  constructed 
since  tiie  late  fiftie.s,  a  situation  I  note 
recently  that  will  be  corrected  in  that  at 
least  two  of  the  majors  have  announced 
plans  to  construct  or  expand.  The  tourist 
sea.^on  is  on  us.  Emission  control  devices 
fuither  reduce  the  efficiency  of  already 
inefficient  combustion  engines. 

As  I  pointed  out  at  a  freshmen  Mem- 
ber special  order  session,  April  19  Con- 
gressional Recosd,  tracks  were  im- 
mobilized because  of  a  shortage  of  fuel 
in  th--  Midwest. 

Last  week,  a  farmer  in  my  district  said 
he  could  not  secure  fuel  to  operate  his 
farm  veliicle.';.  As  I  predicted  on  April  18, 
we  have  compassion  for  the  environmen- 
talist blit  if  oiu-  energy  needs  are  not  met, 
there  may  be  few  people  around  to  enjoy 
the  environment.  When  the  Nation's 
fann  tractors,  plows,  and  hai-vesteis 
grind  to  a  halt,  as  they  did  last  week,  be- 
cause of  lack  of  fuel,  there  will  be  no 
food  to  feed  the  Nation  much  less  export 
any  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  have  a  friend  who  operates  a  24-hour 
truckers  village  in  OkJahoma  City.  The 
voluntai-y  allocations  suggested  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  Office  of  Oil 
and  Gas  are  simply  not  strong  enough  be- 
cause under  these  guidelines  he  has  been 
allocated  enough  fuel  to  operate  for 
about  the  first  20  days  of  the  montli 
without  rationing  custoihers.  Jerry 
Brown  on  May  25  ran  out  of  fuel.  Duiin? 
the  next  24-hour  period,  48  trucks  haul- 
ing live  cattle  stopped  but  Jen-y  did  not 
have  fuel  for  them.  The  ramifications  of 
this — Jerry's  busine.ss  consLsts  in  Uie 
main  paii,  of  supplying  fuel  to  ti-ucks 
hauling  live  cattle.  He  tells  me  80  i^er- 
cent  of  his  business  is  of  this  nature.  Lit  e 
cattle  smother  to  death  and  slirink  on  h 
standing  truck;  meat  costs  go  uiJ,  the 
consumer  foots  the  bill,  and  we  have  an- 
other round  of  inflation . 

A  suiTe^  undertaken  in  Januarv 
showed  that  66  percent  of  truck  stop 
operators  were  being  rationed  fuel  by 
tlieir  oil  company  suppher.  Tulsa  truck 
stop  operatoj's  were  limiting  customers  to 
35  gallons  of  fuel;  those  in  Oklahoma 
City  were  limiiijig  customers  to  50 
gallons. 

These  trucks  moving  the  goods  of 
Ameiica  when  they  run  out  of  fuel,  mast 
stop  just  as  they  do  on  the  beltway  when 
commuters  run  out  of  gas.  Fifty-eight 
percent  of  the  Nation's  trucks  are  carry- 
ing food,  livestock,  fowl,  and  other  per- 
ishable items  such  as  produce,  milk  and 
so  forth.  Twenty-one  percent  are  moving 
and  storage  vehicles;  15  percent  hauling 
steel  and  6  percent  are  hauling  new  cars 
and  truck.s. 
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I  will  not  further  burden  you  with  fig- 
ures, but  conclude  with  my  two  main 
concei'ns:  Agriculture  must  have  first 
priority  for  fuel  so  it  can  produce  the 
food  and  fiber  which  feed  the  Nation.  My 
second  concei^n  is  that  fuel  must  be  pro- 
vided to  the  trucking  industry  which  de- 
livers over  half  of  the  Nation's  food  and 
fiber  produced  by  agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  concerns  are  not 
imagined  fears;  they  are  facts.  The  im- 
pact of  the  fuel  shortage  has  already 
been  felt.  It  is  up  to  us,  the  Congress,  to 
immediately  seek  corrective  legislation  so 
that  these  priorities,  vital  to  the  very  life 
of  America,  are  established  and  enforced. 
That  is  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  strongly 
support  S.  1570  authorized  by  Senator 
Jackson,  wliich  calls  for  mandatory 
priorities. 


DRIVE  FOR  DEPARTMENT  OF  PEACE 
GETS  BOOST  FROM  NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE  ( 


HON.  SPARK  M.  IWATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVE.S 

Monday,  June  11.  1973 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
those  of  us  who  believe  that  world  peace 
is  attainable  if  we  work  unceasingly  for 
it,  there  was  a  note  of  encouragement 
recently  w'hen  more  thait  150  delegates 
met  in  Skokie.  111.,  for  the  First  National 
Conference  on  a  Department  of  Peace. 
One  of  the  distinguished  participants  at 
the  Conference  was  my  good  friend  and 
our  colleague  from  Illinois,  tlie  Honor- 
able Ralph  Metcalfe,  wlio  contributed 
greatly  to  the  conference  according  to 
all  reports. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  present  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Congressional  Record  an 
article  by  Dr.  Johii  Eddy  which  tells 
about  the  conference  and  winch  ap- 
peared in  the  May  16.  1973  issue  of  The 
Christian  Century.  Dr.  Eddy  is  an  asso- 
ciate professor  of  education  at  Loyola 
University  of  Chicago. 

Through  our  technological  advances, 
we  have  now  reached  the  point  where  the 
realization  of  world  peace  is  the  only 
means  of  sm'vival  for  man.  "Hiroshima" 
by  Jolui  Hersey  offers  vivid  evidence 
that  if  man  fails  to  change  his  ways,  one 
would  not  even  wish  to  survive  a  tliird 
world  war. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  cieate  an  en- 
tity within  our  govenmient  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  creating  the 
peace  we  have  vainly  sought  for  genera- 
tions. We  cannot  dejaend  on  existing 
structures,  for  they  are  often  committed 
to  other  goals.  As  a  recent  Secretary  of 
State  said  of  his  Department — 

Not  for  one  minute  do  I  believe  the  pur- 
pose of  the  State  Department  Is  to  make 
friends.  The  purpose  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  to  look  out  for  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.  Whether  we  make  friends  I 
do  not  care  .  .  .  (what  follows)  will  be  a 
problem  for  some  other  Secretary  of  State, 
not  me.  j 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  work  to 
make  friends  if  life  is  to  continue  on 
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earth.  By  questing  for  peace  we  are  not 
being  visionaries.  We  are  merely  recog- 
nizing the  horrible  alternatives. 

I  hope  there  will  be  more  conferences 
and  more  articles  building  the  case  for  a 
Department  of  Peace.  And  I  hope  they 
will  convince  more  and  more  Americans, 
especially  Members  of  Congress,  that  we 
must  be  deadly  earnest  in  our  efforts  to 
find  permanent  peace  if  we  are  to  sui'- 
vive  at  all. 

Tlie  article  follow: 

Department  of  Peace  Cali  E3  rop. 

AT  National  Conference 

(By  John  Eddy) 

"I  thought  the  Wall  Street  Journal  said 
the  peace  movement  was  dead,"  remarked  one 
delegate  at  the  First  National  Conference 
on  a  Department  of  Peace,  held  recently  at 
the  Central  United  Methodist  Church  in 
Skokie,  111.  On  hand  for  the  conference  were 
more  than  150  delegates — a  broad  cross  sec- 
tion that  included  nationally  known  officials 
from  educational,  religious,  governmental 
and  peace  organizations. 

"Tills  conference  comes  at  a  time  when  we 
need  seriously  to  plan  for  the  long-range 
process  of  uniting  the  convictions  of  the 
people  into  a  power  sufficient  to  swing  the 
decisions  o£  the  governments  of  the  world," 
said  DeWitt  Baldwin,  first  national  chair- 
man of  the  Council  for  a  Department  of 
Peace  and  foxinder  of  tlie  Ll.sle  Fellowship. 
Inc.  (which  has  over  3.400  members  in  91 
nations) . 

Paradoxically,  tiie  mass  media  were  un- 
usually zealous  in  reporting  tills  peace  move- 
ment ev?nt — for  of  late  the  movement  has 
been  ignored  by  many.  Film  crews,  photog- 
raphers, and  magazine  correspondents  were 
much  in  evidence,  and  sessions  were  tape- 
recorded  for  sucli  agencies  as  the  Voice  of 
America  for  worldwide  broadcast. 

METCALFE    KEYNOTES 

Congressman  Samuel  Young  of  lUinois'a 
tenth  district  (of  which  Skokie  is  a  part)  and 
Congressman  Ralph  Metcalfe  of  Illinois's 
first  district  (which  Includes  part  of  Chi- 
cago's south  side)  both  addressed  the  con- 
ference on  the  need  for  peacemaking  in  the 
world. 

Said  Metcalfe,  who  was  keynote  speaker: 

"America  is  a  nation  at  odds  with  itself 
and  its  ideal.  ...  Is  there  any  reason  why 
America  cannot  promote  peace  with  the  same 
expertise  and  Intensity  with  which  It  pro- 
motes Its  industrial  and  weapons  systems 
products?  .  .  .  Congressman  Spark  M.  Mat- 
sunaga's  bill  (H.R.  1824)  represents  an  Ideal 
formula  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Department  of  Peace  National  Peace  Acad- 
emy, and  a  joint  committee  of  the  House 
and  Senate  on  peace  and  International  co- 
ojieratlon." 

history-  traced 

Scores  of  different  groups  sent  delegates 
to  the  conference — among  them  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Educators  for  World 
Peace,  the  Council  for  a  Department  of 
Peace,  and  the  American  Personnel  and 
Guidance  Association  Peace  Commission. 
Also  present  were  representatives  from  many 
religious  faiths.  Presiding  at  the  sessions  was 
John  Eddy,  a  professor  at  Chicago's  Loyola 
University,  who  stated  In  his  opening  re- 
marks : 

"The  Idea  of  a  Department  of  Peace  was 
first  proposed  180  years  ago  In  1793  by  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush  and  Benjamin  Banneker;  yet 
not  one  of  the  93  bills  presented  In  the  Con- 
gress since  World  War  II  has  ever  even 
reached  the  hearing  stage.  War — like  pollu- 
tion, prejudice  and  poverty — Is  every  person's 
enemy,  for  It  destroys  himianlty  and  the 
earth's  ecology.  The  time  has  arrived  for 
more  than  a  Band-Aid  or  "patch"  approach 
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to  peace:  [what  Is  needed  is]  a  new  union 
of  citizens  for  the  passage  and  implementa- 
tion of  federal  legislation,  like  House  Bill 
4824,  In  every  nation  of  the  world  to  help 
safeguard  present  and  future  generations." 

VARIED    PROPOSALS 

Many  different  ideas  and  proposals  were 
considered  by  the  delegates  In  the  all-day 
session.  Among  the  general  topics;  how  to 
train  peace  personnel  (an  Academy  of 
Peace ) .  how  to  work  for  peace  ( from  prepar- 
ing bills  to  be  introduced  In  Congress  to 
Improving  world  trade  for  the  benefit  of  all 
nations),  and  how  to  create  peacemaking 
agencies  (e.g..  an  agency  for  world  peace 
in  the  State  Department,  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Peace  In  Congress,  a  cabinet-level 
Department  of  Peace,  a  Mediator  Informa- 
tion-Ombudsman system) .  Some  of  the  dele- 
gates also  discussed  the  pros  and  cons  of 
amnesty,  various  peace  career  opportunities, 
and  possible  peace  education  approaches  In 
schools  as  well  as  in  society. 

Declared  Gerald  Grant.  S.J..  another  Loyola 
professor  and  vice-president  of  the  World 
Federalists :  ^ 

'The  profits  must  be  taken  out  of  war. 
and  peace  projects  must  be  made  profitable. 
...  A  Department  of  Peace  should  find  ways 
to  make  peace  profitable,  for  Instance,  when 
the  terms  of  world  trade  can  be  so  adjusted 
that  all  countries — new  and  old — can  become 
mutual  partners  and  customers  In  order  that 
the  standard  of  living  of  them^nll  will  be 
rniseU  to  an  adequate  level." 

OTHER    CONCERNS 

Ernest  Jaskl.  national  chancellor  of  the  In- 
1  :rnational  Association  of  Educators  for 
World  Peace  (with  over  6.000  memJjers  hi  04 
coiuitrlss  of  the  world)  and  professor  at 
Southwest  Community  College  of  Chicago, 
described  a  new  nonviolent  confiict  resolution 
model  devised  by  the  National  YMCA  and 
tested  at  the  1972  Democratic  and  Repvtbli- 
can  conventions. 

"Peacemaking  shouldn't  be  an  amateur 
activity."  commented  Mary  Llebman.  exec- 
utive secretary  of  the  Council  for  a  Depart- 
ment of  Peace.  "I  simply  can't  tolerate  any 
longer  the  Idea  of  a  system  where  war  Is  fi- 
nanced with  unlimited  tax  dollars  and  peace 
is  financed  by  smudgy  mimeographed  appeals 
of  people  of  conscience.  ...  A  Department 
of  Peace  should  be  for  peace  not  only  among 
nations  but  at  every  level,  including 
Wounded  Knee." 

Paul  Schilpp.  who  teaches  at  Southern 
Illinois  University  and  is  editor  of  the  dis- 
tinguished "Library  of  Living  Philosophers" 
series,  advocated  a  new  kind  of  peace  bonds — 
bonds  that  would  gl\e  Americans  an  oppor- 
tunity to  finance  programs  for  peace  in  this 
nation  and  around  the  world. 

StJMMlNG    UP 

Some  of  the  results  of  the  conference  had 
ramifications  for  the  weeks  and  years  ahead : 
( 1 )  important  materials  were  prepared  for 
bills  for  the  93rd  Congress  and  for  futvire 
Congresses;  (2)  students  received  valuable 
Information  for  making  career  decisions;  (3) 
many  persons  gained  new  insight  Into  possi- 
bilities for  governmental  and  private  peace 
projects;  (4)  new  friendships  were  formed 
that  will  ensure  stronger  support  of  joint 
peace  projects;  (5)  a  Peace  Academy  and 
other  peace  programs  are  in  the  planning 
stage;  (6)  the  need  for  extended  sttidy  as 
well  as  for  a  united  effort  by  a  new  national 
coalition  of  pOTce  groups  was  acknowledged. 

The  memory  of  America's  longest  and  most 
frustrating  war  vivid  for  the  delegates — some 
of  them  veterans  of  Vietnam  combat.  The 
movement  to  strengthen  the  peace  programs 
of  the  U.S.  government  and  of  private 
groups  Is  gaining  momentum.  Peace  is  every- 
body's business,  and  what  we  need  now  is  to 
make  It  somebody's  job.  That  Is  what  a  De- 
pariment  of  Peace  is  all  about. 
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A  POW  REPLIES 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP  . 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
^    Monday,  June  11,  1973 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
remnants  of  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia 
linger,  and  althoua^here  are  some  who 
continue  to  dlscr^it  much  good  that  has 
come  out  of  this  Southeast  Asian  episode 
of  American  history,  there  remains  an 
enduring  reservoir  of  strength  in  Ameri- 
can ideals  which  will  not  disappear.  Col. 
Robinson  Risner  has  breathed  a  breath 
of  fresh  air  into  the  ongoing  analyses  of 
oiu-  Vietnam  trials. 

In  responding  to  a  Shana  Alexander 
column   in   Newsweek,   Colonel    Risner 
movingly  tells  of  some  of  the  birthrights 
and  freedoms  for  which  so  many  young 
Americans  committed  their  lives  or  their 
freedom.  I  need  not  explain  more.  Colo- 
nel Risner  speaks  with  a  gracious  elo- 
quence. The  noble  and  enduring  Ideals 
for  which  the  great  majority  of  Amer- 
icans continue  to  be  grateful  have  not 
vanished — no,  not  even  after  Vietnam. 
Colonel  Risner's  article  follows: 
(From  Newsweek) 
A   POW   Replies 
(By  Col.  Robinson  Risner) 
(In  her  March  5  column,  Shana  Alexander 
suggested  that  the  returning  American  pris- 
oners   of    war    were    actually    "prisoners    of 
peace  with  honor" — men  who  were  coached 
by  Pentagon  public-relations  brass  on  what 
to  say  on  repatriation.  Air  Force  Col.  Robin- 
son Risner,  48,  a  leader  of  the  POW's  own 
prison-camp  command,  gives  his  side  of  the 
story:) 

Dear  Ms.  Alexandeh:  Isn't  it  great  to  live 
in  "the  land  of  the  free"  where  people  with 
dissimilar  beliefs  can  e.xpress  tliemselves  In 
the  same  publication?  I  must  confess  I  had 
long  taken  this  and  other  freedoms  for  grant- 
ed. But  after  having  been  denied  them  for 
seven  and  a  half  years,  I  can  sincerely  say 
that  I  am  acutely  aware  of  even  the  simple 
privileges  we  as  Americans  possess. 

You  began  your  March  5  column  with  men- 
tion of  heroes  of  past  wars  and  referred  to 
the  returned  POWs  as  Vietnam's  only  heroes. 
You  were  only  partially  right.  Thectf-Mrere 
heroes  In  the  prison  camps — men  who  were 
tortured  and  some  who  died  at  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  rather  than  compromise  their 
principles;  but  there  were  other  heroes  of  this 
war — men  who  fought  with  great  valor  and 
many  who  died  on  the  battlefield  fighting  so 
that  others  might  have  some  of  the  freedoms 
we  enjoy. 

Please  don't  misunderstand  me,  Ms.  Alex- 
ander. I  know  that  the  Vietnam  war  was  not 
perfect,  either  in  its  concept  or  In  Its  con- 
duct, but  then  few  things  are.  At  any  rate. 
South  Vietnam  stiU  remains  free  of  Com- 
munist rule  as  does  most  of  the  rest  of  South- 
east Asia.  In  addition,  the  U.S.A.  is  still  a  bul- 
wark of  freedom  all  over  the  world.  And, 
although  some  would  like  us  to  believe  other- 
wise, you  can  bet  that  our  friends  and  allies 
continue  to  rely  upon  us. 

I  was  speaking  of  heroes.  Let  me  talk  to  you 
a  moment  about  some  of  the  \insung  heroes, 
or  rather  heroines — our  wives.  These  are  the 
gals  that  took  it  on  the  chin  and  hung  in 
there  through  thick  and  thin — our  "velvet 
and  steel '  as  some  have  called  them.  It 
would  be  impossible  tot'  me  to  relate  here 
what  these  women  have  had  to  coi)e  with 
through  the  years;  J»ist  let  It  suffice  to  say 
that  If  anyone  deserves  recognition  for  "serv- 
ice above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty."  they 
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do.  So,  Ms.  Alexander,  If  perhaps  the  ladles 
seemed  a  little  too  radiant  to  you,  all  I  can 
offer  in  their  behalf  is  the  thought  that  if  you 
had  been  with  these  girls  through  these  most 
trying  years,  perhaps  you  too  would  agree 
that  not  only  did  they  deserve  to  put  aside 
their  cares  and  dry  their  eyes  for  this  once- 
In-a-lifetlme  occasion,  but  also  that  their 
radiance  was  nothing  less  than  genuine. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  rather  dismayed  to 
find  that  you  believed  the  grins,  salutes, 
statements  of  gratitude,  etc.,  were  rehearsed. 
Just  for  the  record,  let  me  say  that  we  re- 
ceived no  briefing  en  route  from  Hanoi  about 
our  conduct  or  statements  upon  arrival  at 
Clark  Air  Base.  Do  you  believe  that  men  who 
endured  so  much  extra  hardship  and  even 
death  rather  than  allow  themselves  to  be 
used  as  propaganda  tools  would  permit  them- 
selves to  be  orchestrated?  Don't  you  believe 
It! 

During  the  time  we  were  imprisoned  and 
when  It  was  possible  for  us  to  do  so,  we 
would  discuss  our  basic  beliefs  and  talk  about 
what  we  considered  to  be  major  Issues.  Over 
the  months  and  years  we  seemed  to  come  to 
a  meeting  of  the  minds  on  some  of  these  Is- 
sues. Consequently  If  our  statements 
sounded  similar,  all  I  can  say  is  that  our 
beliefs — the  beliefs  that  sustained  us  through 
these  years — !tere*imilar. 

"basic    metals" 

Let  me  try  and  explain  it  this  way.  If  one 
were  to  take  ore  of  varying  grades  and  sub- 
ject it  to  sufficient  heat  and  pressure  over  a 
period  of  time,  the  basic  metals  would 
emerge.  Men,  too,  are  like  that.  What  I'm 
trying  to  say,  Ms.  Alexander,  is  that  we  were 
not  and  are  not  unique.  We  are  typical  guys 
from  Anytown,  U.SA.,  and  although  we  were 
trained  as  fighting  men,  we  cannot  claim 
imlqueness  even  among  the  military.  The 
qualities  or  "basic  metals"  that  emerged  hi 
us  are,  I  believe.  Inherent  in  most  Americans 
and  no  matter  what  other  differences  we 
might  sustain,  these  qualities  are  our  com- 
Hion  denominators. 

Regarding  the  "protective  shield"  that  was 
provided  us  upon  our  return,  I  can  safely 
say  that  those  of  us  who  returned  from 
Communist  prisons,  as  well  as  our  wives,  were 
deeply  grateful  for  the  meticulous  planning, 
that  went  into  the  preparations  for  our.*^ 
lease  and  return  to  normal  life.  They  had 
every  right  to  expect  mental  and  physical 
deterioration  as  well  as  deep  psychological 
problems.  Believe  me,  I'm  glad  they  planned 
for  the  worse  and  were  pleasantly  surprised. 

"Who  won?"  When  I  am  asked  that  ques- 
tion, I  think,  as  I  stated  earlier,  of  South 
Vietnam  and  most  of  the  rest  of  Southeast 
Asia  which  is  still  free  of  Communism,  and 
the  credibility  of  America's  word  with  other 
nations.  Yes,  it  was  a  very  long  war.  It  was 
not  only  long.  It  was  the  dirtiest  kind  of  war. 
It  was  one  in  which  deeds  of  valor  became 
routine  and  taken  for  granted  while  a  few 
deeds  of  which  we  were  not  proud  were 
given  the  widest  publicity.  It  was  a  war  In 
which  there  were  no  clean-cut  victories  be- 
cause there  were  no  clean-cut  front  lines, 
no  Industrial  complexes,  no  large  cities  to 
take.  In  short,  it  was  a  war  to  which  Ameri- 
cans could  not  relate  because  it  was  imlque 
In  the  history  of  American  wars.  It  was  a  vrar 
in  which  the  word  of  a  vociferous  few,  at 
times,  drowned  out  the  less  vocal  voices  of 
the  majority.  I'm  glad,  though  that  the 
majority  was  sustained  and  that  a  peace 
consistent  with  the  commitments  of  three 
Presidents  was  concluded. 

You  said  that  "a  nation  cannot  long  sus- 
tain a  war  its  own  people  dont  believe  in." 
I  agree,  and  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
despite  the  inherent  American  Impatience, 
we  fought  hi  Indochina  longer  than  in  any 
other  war. 

BACK   TO  freedom 

Ms.  Alexander,  we  came  out  of  North  Viet- 
nam— back    to    freedom — grinning    because 
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for  the  first  time  In  years  we  had  a  lot  of 
things  to  grin  about.  The  wives  were  radiant 
because  they  were  happy  to  have  their  hus- 
bands back  where  they  could  touch  them 
love  them  and  be  angry  at  them  if  they 
wanted.  The  freed  POW's  made  slmUar  state- 
ments of  gratitude  to  our  Commander  in 
Chief  out  of  sincere  admiration.  While  we 
were  in  the  Communist  prison,  the  North 
Vietnamese  kept  hisistlng  that  the  Admin- 
istration's Vietnam  policy  represented  only  a 
small  minority  and  that  the  American  peo- 
ple opposed  it.  The  '72  election  was  an  over- 
whelming rebuttal  to  that.  Most  of  us  felt 
that  the  President  was  personally  responsi- 
ble for  getting  us  out  "with  honor."  Maybe 
"with  honor"  isn't  too  meanbigful  to  some 
but  we  would  have  stayed  a  lot  longer  rather 
than  come  hom^  without  It. 


aiEDGAR  EVERS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW   VOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  11,  1973 
Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker — 
I've  been  fighting  for  America  Just  as  much 
as  the  soldiers  In  Vietnam. 

These  are  the  words  of  Medgar  Evers. 
Ten  years  ago,  on  June  12,  this  great 
black  man  and  great  American  was 
gunned  down  and  killed  outside  his  home 
in  Jackson,  Miss.  In  the  10  years  since 
his  death,  the  American  experience  has 
been  one  of  violence  and  destruction  and 
sadness — in  Dallas,  in  Memphis,  In  Viet- 
nam. 

But  yet,  it  is  important  to  remember 
those  who  died.  It  is  necessary  to  remem- 
ber and  reafiOi-m  to  ourselves  the  convic- 
tion that  we  will  not  rest  until  freedom 
and  digntty  are  afforded  every  citizen  in 
this  country  and  abroad. 

In  his  life  and  in  his  death,  Medgar 
Evers  pursued  this  goal.  We  honor  him 
and  cry  for  him,  on  this,  the  10th  anni-      j 
versary  of  his  death. 

I  submit  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  to  help  us  remember,  an  edi- 
torial that  appears  in  the  June  1973  edi- 
tion of  The  Progressive,  entitled  "Medgar 
Evei-s:  Lest  We  Forget": 

Medgar  Evers:  Lest  We  Forget 

Those  Americans  who  advocate,  or  even 
passively  accept,  the  present  slowing  of 
progress  in  civil  rights  betray  the  sacrifices 
of  every  man  and  woman,  black  or  white,  who 
gave  their  lives  in  the  struggle  for  equality 
of  opportunity.  In  the  1950s  and  1960s  alone, 
at  least  fifteen  civil  rights  leaders  and  work- 
ers were  killed  in  the  South  while  struggling 
to  achieve  some  measure  of  Justice  for  blacks. 

The  death  of  one  of  these  leaders,  Medgar 
Evers,  took  place  Just  ten  years  ago,  in  June 
1963.  Evers,  the  NAACP's  first  field  secretary 
in  Mississippi,  had  been  warned  that  he  was 
on  the  "death  list"  of  white  racist  groups.  He 
was  shot  down  at  his  home  in  Jackson,  Mis- 
sissippi, at  a  time  when  he  was  leading  an 
effort  to  desegregate  that  city's  public  facili- 
ties. 

Barely  thirty-eight  years  old,  Evers  had 
been  active  in  Mississippi  and  elsewhere  in 
Dbde  along  the  whole  civil  rights  front,  from 
th^  desegregation  of  schools  and  other  public 
facilities  to  voting  rights  and  Jobs  for  blacks. 
His  efforts  began  in  1946  when,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  after  four  years  of  World  War  II 
service  in  Prance,  he  and  his  brother  Charles 
tried  to  register  to  vote  In  Jackson  and  were 
turned  back  by  a  crowd  of  rednecks. 
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Over  the  years  he  engnged  in  every  phase 
of  the  black  struggle— in  person,  by  letter, 
and  through  the  media — arousing  not  only 
Southern  blacks  but  blacks  and  whites  In 
the  North  to  the  urgent  need  for  "freedom 
now." 

It  has  been  widely  reported  tbat  the  assas- 
sination of  Evers  spurred  oiir  laggUig  Presi- 
dent, John  P.'  Kennedy,  to  present  In  1^63 
the  omnibus  civil  rights  bill  which,  ironi- 
.cally,  did  not  become  law  until  after  he,  too, 
was  killed  in  November  of  that  year.  Evers' 
death  also  touched  off  a  Dixie-wide  black 
voter  education  drl\e  and  helped  set  the 
stage  lor  tlie  passage  cf  the  Voter  Rights  Act 
in  1965. 

Thousands  turned  out  to  accompnny  the 
iiuieral  procession  when  Evers  was  buried  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery.  On  this  tenth 
anniversary  of  Medgar  Evers'  death,  it  is 
fitting  to  recall  that  he  and  Martin  Lutiier 
King,  and  so  many  others,  paid  the  supreme 
price  for  their  part  in  the  ci  vll  rights  struggle 
which  too  many  Americans  now  seem  willing 
to  abandon  We  can  honor  their  memory  best 
by  resolving  to  review  and  revitalize  the 
fight  for  racial  Justice  with  greater  deter- 
mination than  ever  before — and  that  goes 
for  a  great  many  liberals  who  ha\e  wearied 
of  the  struggle  and  ha^-e  allo'.ved  boredom  and 
indifference  to  smother  their  oi-.e-time  cru- 
sading ze.<il. 


CAB  EXPANDS  ENFORCEMENT 
EFFORTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1973 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  en- 
forcement clilef  Richard  J.  O'Melia  re- 
cently described  the  intensive  enforce- 
ment drive  his  agency  is  making  against 
such  improper  practices  as  illegal  book- 
ing of  charter  flights  and  the  misuse  of 
youth  fare  and  military  discount  privi- 
leges. 

Improper  practices  ultimately  endan- 
ger the  traveling  public.  For  this  reason 
I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  excel- 
lent report  made  by  Mr.  O'Melia  to  the 
10th  Inter -American  Aviation  Law  Con- 
ference: 

Remarks  by  Richard  J.  OMelia 

.MR  TRANSPORT  ENFORCEME.N'T  PROBLt.MS  IN  THE 
NORTH  ATLANTIC  AND  LATIN  AMERICAN 
MARKETS 

It  Is  a  particular  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
with  you  for  this  the  Tenth  Anniversary  of 
the  Inter  American  Aviation  Law  Confer- 
ences. In  1970  I  participated  in  the  Seventh 
Inter  American  Law  Conference  in  Miami.  I 
am  beginning  to  feel  like  a  regular  member. 
Each  year  the  gatherings  become  more  pres- 
tigious and  valuable  to  those  attending.  The 
organizers  and  sponsors  of  this  unique  and 
significant  series  of  conferences  can  be  truly 
proud  that  their  efforts  in  these  ten  con- 
vocations have  brought  Into  being  a  most 
useful  Institution  to  serve  the  academic  and 
intellectual  needs  of  the  air  transport  svstem 
in  the  Americas. 

Tlie  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has-  a  high 
regard  for  these  conferences.  I  am  delighted 
to  represent  the  Board  at  this  session,  and 
feel  that  it  Is  useful  to  bring  you  again  a 
report  on  the  enforcement  program  of  the 
CivU  Aeronautics  Board,  and  some  observa- 
tions on  how  enforcement  problems  may  af- 
fect inter-American  air  traffic. 

When  I  visited  with  you  in  1970  at  your 
Seventh  Conference  I  spoke  somev.hat'  ex- 
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tensively  of  the  organization  of  air  transport 
enforcement  In  the  United  States,  and  of  our 
enforcement  objectives  and  techniques.  In 
1970  I  was  still  a  new  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Enforcement,  having  been  appointed  to 
that  office  in  April  1969.  I  was  then  In  the 
throes  of  reorganizing  the  Bureau,  estab- 
lishing new  priorities  for  it,  selecting  new 
personnel  and  adopting  new  enforcement 
techniques.  Wliat  were  then  hopes  and  as- 
pirations have  now  become  realities  to  a 
gratifying  extent. 

In  the  cotirse  of  my  remarks  in  1970.  I 
gave  special  attention  to  two  new  ma,ssive 
investigations  that  we  had  begun  into  char- 
ter irregularities,  one  on  the  West  Coast  and 
one  on  the  East  Coast  of  the  United  States. 
I  can  report  to  you  now  that  those  initiatives 
have  been  almost  completely  concluded  and 
have  had  very  substantial  success. 

Initially  .seven  formal  proceedings  were 
Instituted  on  the  basis  of  Information  de- 
veloped in  those  investigations.  These  seven 
cases  have  resulted  in  cease  and  desist  or- 
ders against  four  carriers,  involving  $192,000 
collected  in  civil  penalties,  and  hi  addition 
eighteen  other  cease  and  desist  orders 
against  specific  organizations  and  individ- 
uals. 

Later  in  1970  six  additional  formal  pro- 
ceedings were  instituted  against  five  carriers 
and  nine  organizations  and  Individuals.  This 
group  of  cases  has  led  to  additional  cease 
and  desist  orders  against  three  carriers.  In- 
volving $38,000  in  civil  penalties,  and  cease 
and  desist  orders  against  two  organizations 
and  individuals. 

In  September  1971,  in  another  broadscale 
move  against  unlawful  charter  operators,  the 
Board  filed  suit  against  sixteen  Individuals 
and  organizations  primarily  in  the  New  York 
area.  This  measure,  coupled  with  tightening 
of  our  charter  regulations  and  the  Issuance 
of  Board  orders  to  certain  supplemental  air 
carriers  requiring  them  to  submit  their  pro- 
posed charter  flights  to  tlie  Board  for  prior 
approval,  have  resulted  in  a  very  substantial 
improvement  in  the  New  York  charter  mar- 
ket. 

The  extenshe  black  market  charter  op- 
erations, that  were  rampant,  have  now  great- 
ly diminished. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  too  much  time  to 
tell  you  what  has  happened  on  the  various 
compliance  programs  I  described  to  you  hi 
1970.  But  I  do  want  to  tell  you  that  en- 
forcement has  been  accorded  even  greater 
emphasis  in  the  activities  of  the  Board  than 
was  given  then. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  has  a  new  Chairman — the 
Honorable  Robert  D.  Tlmm.  He  has  strongly 
articulated  his  view  to  the  industry  that 
to  have  vigorous  and  efficient  airlines  the 
carriers  must  stop  predatory  and  self-de- 
structive practices.  Chairman  Tmim  believes 
in  strong  airlines  and  he  believes  In  enforce- 
ment. And  I  suggest  to  you  that  these  two 
concepts  go  together.  You  can  not  have  strong 
airlines  If  you  do  not  have  adequate  en- 
forcement. 

One  of  the  Indications  that  Chairman 
Tlmm  has  given  that  he  supports  enforce- 
ment, Is  that  he  has  requested  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  for  funds  to  give  the 
Bureau  of  Enforcement  more  attorneys  and 
Investigators. 

Tills  will  be  approximately  a  25  per  cent 
increase  In  the  size  of  our  staff.  Those  of 
you  who  are  bureaucrats  will  understand 
that  this  kind  of  support — budgetary  sup- 
port— is  music  to  the  ears. 

Last  year  we  also  expanded  our  activities 
by  establishing  enforcement  field  offices  in 
Miami  and  Anchorage,  Alaska.  This  year  we 
hope  to  open  field  offices  in  Los  Angeles 
and  New  York,  and  next  year  three  more 
field  offices  are  planned — in  Chicago,  Seattle 
and  Dallas.  These  field  offices  will  serve  as 
additional   eyes  and  ears,  and.   we  belie\e. 
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will  perform  valuable  services  for  the  public 
and  for  the  Industry. 

The  reasons  for  the  greater  emphasis  on 
enforcement  by  the  Chairman  and  by  the 
Board  are  numerous.  First  of  all,  there  is  an 
increasing  Interest  and  concern  in  the  United 
States  to  protect  the  passengers  and  shippers. 
They  are  our  consumers  and  must  be  de- 
fended. Secondly,  when  air  tran.sport  regu- 
lations are  violated,  the  victims  are  fre- 
quently the  air  lines  themselves.  Our  car- 
riers must  be  protected  if  we  are  to  have 
a  viable  air  transport  system.  Another  rea- 
son is  tliat  the  Board's  plans  and  programs 
would  be  frustrated  if  the  Board's  regula- 
tions are  not  observed. 

The  Board's  strengthened  enforcement  ef- 
forts are  reflected  in  part  by  a  108  per  cent 
increase  In  cease  and  desist  orders  since 
July  1.  1972  over  the  previous  twelve  months 
and  a  59  per  cent  increase  in  the  collection 
of  civil  penalties.  The  total  amount  of  civil 
penalties  collected  In  the  past  24  months 
( $574,750 1  Is  greater  than  was  collected  in 
all  the  previous  years  since  the  Inception  of 
civil  penalties  in  1963. 

I  know  that  some  other  countries  are  be- 
ginning to  pay  more  attention  and  to  give 
more  emphasis  to  their  enforcement  eflorts. 
In  the  past  year  the  Board  has  taken  action 
to  seek  cooperative  enforcement  measures 
witli  air  transport  compliance  officials  of  a 
iiirtnijer  of  European  countries.  We  ha\-e  met 
with  enforcement  officials  of  Great  Br. tain, 
the  Netherlands.  Belgium,  and  Germany,  and 
the  groundwork  is  prepared  for  mutual  %y 
reciprocal  assistance. 

We  began  these  cooperative  effor's  wF 
European  nations  because  of  the  very  press- 
ing air  transport  problems  over  the  North 
Atlantic.  But  we  are  equally  interested  in  our 
air  transport  relations  with  other  countries 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  I  would  welcome 
an  opportunity  to  meet  with  governmental 
authorities  In  the  American  Republics  to  Ex- 
change enforcement  views  and  information. 

In  my  brief  remarks  to  you  today.  It  is  not 
possible  to  go  into  all  the  enforcement  prob- 
lems we  have  encountered  over  the  North 
Atlantic.  Therefore.  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
of  dealing  with  only  one  problem,  and  one 
that  I  consider  very  Important — the  problem 
of  discounting. 

A.  Historical  background  of  discounting 

I  think  you  are  all  aware  that  in  May.  1972. 
Mr.  Knut  Hanimarskjold,  the  Director  Gen- 
eral of  lATA,  held  a  meeting  In  Geneva  to 
discuss  ticketing  malpractices.  He  advised 
the  Presidents  and  Chief  Executives  of  the 
member  carriers  that  the  Industry  was  In 
grave  danger  as  a  result  of  these  malprac- 
tices, and  was  risking  the  loss  of  confidence 
of  the  public  and  governmental  authorities. 
He  related  that  It  was  estimated  that  losses 
from  discounting  practices  were  costing  the 
carriers  from  200  to  500  million  dollars  a 
year.  His  proposal  was  that  remedial  meas- 
ures should  be  undertaken  by  lATA.  by  Inter- 
ested governments,  and  by  the  airlines  them- 
selves. 

To  advance  his  proposals,  Mr.  Ham- 
marskjold  met  in  June.  1972,  with  lATA  rep- 
resentatives of  the  North,  Mid-Atlantic  and 
Pacific  regions. 

The  outcome  of  that  meeting  was  a  con- 
sensus that  lATA  should  depart  from  its  tra- 
ditional go-it-alone  position  and  should  pro- 
mote and  facilitate  the  exchange  of  Informa- 
tion with  other  law  enforcement  authorities. 
A  program  of  action  was  mapped  out,  hiclud- 
Ing  at  an  early  stage  on  approach  to  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 

Accordingly,  later  In  June.  1972,  Mr.  Hani- 
marskjold and  Mr.  Stuart  Tipton,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Air  Transport  Association  of 
America,  met  In  Washington  with  senior 
6oard  officials  to  tell  them  of  the  massive  dis- 
counting of  tickets  taking  place  and  to  so- 
licit the  CAB'S  attention  and  action  to  rem- 
edy this  widespread  problem. 
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B.  Action  taken  by  tlic  CUil  Aeronautics 
Board  on  discounting 

llie  Board  felt  that  the  dlecoimtlng  prob- 
lem merited  priority  »ction,  and  began  Its 
efforts  with  a  letter  on  June  26  addressed  to 
the  Presidents  of  United  States  and  foreign 
air  carriers  operating  to  the  United  States. 
That  letter  went  to  104  aliiine  presidents. 
The  letter  from  the  Chairman  identified  the 
problem,  expressed  the  concerns  of  lATA.  of 
the  Air  Transport  Association  and  of  the 
Board,  and  declared  that  the  Board  would  not 
condone  any  violations  of  the  law.  The  air- 
Ime  Presidents  were  requested  to  take  Im- 
mediate voluntary  steps  to  stop  discounting 
abuses  and  to  inform  the  Board  of  any  re- 
ctirrlng  violations. 

This  action  was  followed  nearly  one  month 
later,  on  July  17,  by  a  second  letter  from  my 
Bureau  reqxiesting  speciiic  Uiforpatiou  and 
comments  from  the  same  104  af^Une  Presi- 
dents on  the  discoiuittng  malpractices.  To 
this  letter  was  attached  a  list  of  typical  and 
prevalent  malpractices  which  I  will  go  Into 
shortly.  Let  me  say  here  that  these  two  let- 
ters on  discounting  are  attached  to  the 
printed  copies  of  my  remarks,  available  for 
distribution  here.  The  response  to  the  two 
letters  wa«  not  gratifying.  Although  more 
than  60  carriers  replied  to  the  Chairman's 
original  letter  expressing  their  cooperation, 
very  few  of  them  submitted  any  useful  sub- 
stantive Information  when  requested  by  my 
Bureau  to  stjpply  specific  details. 

It  became  clear  to  us  that  the  only  way  to 

attack  the  discounting  problem  was  through 

systematic  and  meticulous  investigations  and 

formal  ad0  Informal  compliance  proceedings. 

C.  What  arc  discounting  malpractices? 

Before  describing  to  you  what  we  have 
done  to  uncover  and  stop  illegal  discounts 
In  the  North  Atlantic,  it  may  be  desirable 
for  me  to  outline  some  of  these  mtUpractices. 
I  believe  that  you  and  I  will  agree  that  the 
Illustrative  practices  I  will  mention  are  Il- 
legal, harmful  and  undesirable.  If  in  your 
nUud  you  question  any  of  these,  we  would 
appreciate  hearing  of  it  back  in  Washing- 
ton. 

First  of  all,  we  have  divided  these  illegal 
discounts  into  four  major  categories.  These 
nte: 

1.  Excursion  Fare  Malpractices,  3.  Group 
Affinity  Malpractices,  3.  Group  Inclusive  Tour 
Pares,  and  4.  straight  Discounting. 

Let  me  describe  these  to  you. 

1.  Ercitriio)i  fare  malpractices  arc  very 
prevalent  and  may  be  the  most  difficult  to  un- 
cr>ver.  Principally,  what  you  have  here  are 
devices  used  to  circumvent  the  tlme-llmlt 
validity  provisions.  One  device  Is  the  fail- 
ure to  enter  minimum  and  maximum  validity 
dates  on  tickets,  coupled  with  a  failture  by 
•*cheek-ln'*  agents  to  review  the  coupons  for 
tlme-llmlt  requirements. 

The  use  of  revalidation  stickers  without 
proper  endorsement  or  the  use  of  a  validation 
stamp  13  another  typical  tilck.  Open  out- 
bound and  open  return  tickets  permit  each 
night  coupon  to  be  usee  Independently 
through  revalidation  stickers.  The  destruc- 
tion of  flight  reservation  records  makes  the 
misuse  of  revalidation  stickers  hard  to  detect. 

Another  device  used  with  excursion  fares 
Is  to  keep  passenger  llst3_secret  at  turn- 
around points.  As  4  result  boarding  passes  ex- 
changed for  Invalid  coupons  are  used,  or 
reissued  or  altered  flight  coupons  are  given 
out. 

a.  Now  what  about  group  affinity  malprac- 
tices?  You  know  many  of  the  techniques.  By 
the  way,  many  of  these  techniques  apply  also 
to  non-affinity  group  fares.  Travel-together 
provisions  are  Ignored.  The  mhilmum  re- 
quired number  of  passengers  is  not  observed. 
When  a  charter  group  does  not  have  at  least 
40  persons,  as  required,  fraudulent  medical 
and  doctor  certificates  are  put  hi  to  cover- 
up  the  deficiency.  In  cases  of  oversold  char- 
ters, passengers  are  taken  on  an  individually 
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ticketed  basis  without  being  made  to  pay  the 
larger  fare.  And  of  course  there  is  the  most 
common  violation — the  non-boua  fide  pas- 
senger. 

In  my  remarks  In  1970  I  spoke  at  length 
ou  the  requirements  of  bona  tide  passengers 
and  how  those  requirements  are  violated. 
Those  comments  were  recorded  in  the  publi- 
cations of  this  conference,  and  are  available 
to  you  there  for  reference. 

In  this  area  the  Bureau  has  recently  ob- 
tained cease  and  desist  orders  and  $61,000 
in  civil  penalties  from  three  U.S.  carriers  for 
Issuing  group  affinity  tickets  to  ineligible 
t^roups  for  transportation  between  the  United 
States  West  Coast  and  Hawaii. 

3.  The  third  major  category  of  malprac- 
tices involves  Group  InclusUe  Tour  Fares. 
These  violations  consist  of  excessive  commis- 
sions— through  "overrides",  "throw-aways", 
and  niislabelllug  commercial  travel  as  In- 
clusive torn:.  I  hope  that  tlie&e  expressions  are 
familiar  to  you.  These  terms  refer  to  decep- 
tions practiced  by  agents  and  carriers  on  the 
public.  Some  passengers  ou  GIT's  have  been 
found  to  be  travelling  at  reduced  fares  below 
required  minimum  land  charges.  Fiixally,  we 
have  discovered  that  some  airlines  are  not 
abiding  by  the  time  limitations  within  which 
GIT  tickets  may  be  sold.  Accordingly,  the 
Bureau  has  dvuring  tl:ke  past  12  moutlis  Issued 
formal  complaints  against  three  United 
States  carriers  alleging  a  failture  to  sell  GIT 
tickets  within  the  applicable  time  limits. 

4.  Finally,  there  Is  straight,  pure,  and  un- 
adulterated discounting.  A  specialized  fare 
that  Is  sttbject  to  much  abitse  is  the  military 
fare.  In  addition,  youth  fares,  student  fares, 
and  regular  fares  are  given  in  large  blocks  to 
ticket  agents  to  be  sold  at  agreed  discounts. 
We  have  had  the  harrowing  experience  of 
finding  an  81  year  old  nun  travelling  on  a 
youth  fare.  And  some  of  the  quote  students 
iinqtiote  that  move  on  Student  fares  are  pay- 
ing for  their  fares  from  old  age  annuity 
checks.  This  has  to  be  carefully  monitored. 
We  have  already  collected  $30,000  from  an 
Asiatic  airline  for  discountUig  exctu-sion  fare 
tickets  and  have  charged  a  Sotith  Asia  car- 
rier for  selling  youth  tickets  to  all  comers. 

Now  that,  111  simnnary,  is  what  we  consider 
to  be  ticket  discounting  malpractices.  That  is 
what  we  want  to  stop.  I  hope  you  agree.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  you  know  of  some  other 
tIcketUig  malpractices.  Please  let  me  know 
what  these  are.  I  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
speak  on  this  subject  at  other  gatherings.  So 
if  you  want  to  send  me  some  other  illustra- 
tions. I  will  be  glad  to  add  them  to  the  list. 
D.  Enforcement   investigation   and   actions 

Faced  with  this  problem,  and  recognizing 
that  carriers  could  not  or  wotild  not  on  their 
own  take  corrective  action,  we  sent  our  In- 
vestigators out  to  do  battle. 

Our  first  field  examination  into  ticket  dis- 
counting, conducted  Jointly  by  Board  in- 
vestigators and  lATA  compliance  "officers, 
took  place  at  New  York's  JFK  Airport  in  Au- 
gust 1972.  Pour  Investigating  teams  screened 
nineteen  transatlantic  carriers  for  five  days. 
The  investigation  was  successful  and  pro- 
ductive. 

As  we  announced  publicly  In  November, 
oijt  of  some  8.900  tickets  examined,  over 
1000,  or  about  one  out  of  every  9,  contained 
suspected  violations.  About  39  percent  in- 
volved group  affinity  fares,  35  per  cent  were 
exctu'sion  fare  violations,  13  per  cent  arose 
from  inclusive  tour  irregularities  and  6  per 
cent  concerned  youth  and  student  fares. 

You  wilt  be  interested  to  know  that  air 
carriers  corrected  on  the  spot  some  400  of 
ihe  1,000  violations  uncovered,  and  these 
corrections  resulted  in  additional  revenues 
for  the  carriers  of  $9,636. 

Some  simple  arithmetic  proves  that  if  we 
fotmd  this  amount  of  loss  of  revenue  for 
'he  carriers  hi  a  five  day  examination,  Mr. 
Hanimarskjold  is  correct  that  the  airlines 
as  a  group  are  probably  losing  close  to  a 
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half  a  billion  dollars  in  revenue  annually 
because  of  discounting. 

Now  isn't  it  worth  it  to  the  carriers  for 
us  to  do  this?  And  doesn't  this  raise  the 
logical  question  of  why  the  carriers  are  not 
cooperating  to  stop  this  self-destruction? 

We  have  now  liad  two  additional  extended 
investigations  in  New  Yortc  conducted 
Jointly  with  LATA.  One  in  November  and  one 
in  March/ April.  These  Johit  efforts  are  work- 
ing well.  Twenty-one  international  airlines 
operating  over  the  North  Atlantic  have  been 
checked.  In  April  a  large  part  of  our  inves- 
tigative staff  was  engaged  in  these  airport 
examinations  during  most  of  tlie  month. 
.  Now,  here  is  the  encouraghig  item.  We  have 
>,  discovered  that  as  a  result  of  these  checks 
discounting  is  dhninishing  and  fewer  vio- 
lations are  occurring. 

E.  Discounting  in  other  markets 

This  talk  is  entitled  Enforcement  Prob- 
leuA  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  tatin  America 
Markets,  smd  you  may  be  Interested  to  hear 
what  I  have  to  say  about  discounting  Ui  the 
US/Latin  America  traffic.  I  will  be  brief. 

We  do  not  have  as  much  factual  informa- 
tion on  discounting  practices  in  air  trans- 
portation between  the  United  States  and 
countries  in  Central  and  South  America  as 
we  need  to  have.  However,  we  have  enough 
to  be  sure  that  such  practices  are  very  prev- 
alent and,  like  in  the  North  Atlantic,  very 
harmful  to  the  air  carriers.  ThLs  means,  for 
those  of  you  In  the  audience  whose  govern- 
ments are  having  to  subsidize  national  air- 
lines, that  you  are  paying  to  support  a  dis- 
cotuithig  habit.  It  is  like  a  drug  habit — ii' 
you  don't  stop  It,  it  will  get  worse.  The  with- 
drawal sjTnptoms  may  be  palnftil,  but  that 
is  the  only  way  to  save  your  patient. 

When  letters  to  Presidents  of  the  air  car- 
riers were  sent  by  the  Chairman  and  my 
Bureau  in  August  and  July  of  last  year,  less 
than  ten  Latin  American  airUnes  responded. 
We  appreciate  the  comments  that  were  made, 
btit — as  was  the  case  with  the  North  Atlantic 
carriers — almost  no  substantive  information 
was  received.  We  are  going  to  seek,  with  your 
assistance  and  cooperation,  to  gather  more 
such  information. 

In  my  country  they  tell  the  story  of  the 
clerk  who  lived  in  an  apartmeat  below  a 
worklngman.  Every  night  the  workjngman 
wotild  come  hi  late,  make  a  lot  ol  noise, 
and  finally  drop  his  heavy  shoes  on  the  floor. 
The  clerk  in  the  lower  apartment  could  not 
go  to  sleep  until  the  worklngman  had  dropped 
both  his  shoes  on  the  floor.  One  night  the 
worklngman  only  dropped  one  shoe.  Finally, 
the  clerk  screamed,  "Please  drop  your  other 
shoe  so  I  can  go  to  sleep." 

We  have  dropped  one  of  our  shoes  on  the 
North  Atlantic.  My  message  is  that  we  are 
going  to  drop  the  other  shoe  on  the  tralEc 
between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America. 
This  may  be  keeping  some  air  lines  awake. 
If  we  are  delayed  in  beginning  these  efforts, 
and  you  become  impatient,  Jtist  knock  on  the 
ceiling  and  we  will  try  to  hurry  up. 

Before  I  leave  these  thotifhts,  let  me  say 
that  these  are  not  the  only  two  markets  with 
discounting  problems.  We  see  eqtially  great 
difficulties  across  the  Pacific. 

We  have  already  begun  to  examine  both 
passenger  and  cargo  discounting  problems  in 
the  trans-Pacific  market,  and  oiu-  enforce- 
ment program  in  that  area  may  prove  to  be 
as  intensive  as  over  the  Atlantic.  The  time 
allotted  to  me  tod."»y  does  not  permit  my  dis- 
cussing the  cargo  area  with  you.  But  let  me 
Jtist  mention  this.  DLscount  practices  In  the 
cargo  field  are  of  no  less  importance  and 
no  less  harmful  than  passenger  dlscouniuig 
We  are  taking  a  ver>'  hard  look  at  cargo  prac- 
tices In  xriami  and  will  do  the  same  thing  in 
the  Pacific.  We  hope  that  yoa  wiH  very  soon 
begin  to  hear  the  results  of  those  efforts. 
F.  Conclusion 

In  concUtding  these  remarks  I  want  to 
•stress  one  thing.  As  Knut  HamiiiarskJold  has 
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declared,  the  Illegal  ticket  discoimting  prob- 
lem poses  a  grave  danger — not  only  to  the 
traveling  and  shipping  public,  but  also  to 
the  airlines.  What  association  and  govern- 
mental compliance  authorities  do  to  correct 
this  problem  wiU  help  the  entire  Industry. 

These  eSorts  can  only  succeed  with  every- 
one's cooperation.  Airlines,  governments, 
travel  agents,  and  the  public  must  all  render 
their  sincere  assistance.  The  distinguished 
and  influential  participants  In  this  conven- 
tion can  be  of  cardinal  importance  in  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  eliminate  the  grave  prob- 
lem of  discounting  from  the  world's  air 
transport  indtistry. 

I  know  that  I  can  call  upon  all  of  you  for 
your  help. 


PROSPERING  ONffiUDSMAN 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OF   T7TAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  11,  1973 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  9 
11  Members  and  myself  Introduced  H.R. 
7680,  a  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Congressional  Ombudsman.  At  that 
time.  I  expressed  the  need  for  greater 
expertise  and  resources  in  handling  the 
various  constituent  problems  that  we  are 
called  on  to  Investigate.  An  Office  of 
Congressional  Ombudsman  would  pro- 
vide such  expert*  assistance.  I  also 
pointed  out  that  such  a  centralized 
operation  would  allow  a  thorough 
evaluation  of  the  practical  effects  of  the 
laws  and  regulations  on  citizens  by  com- 
piling records  of  complaints  and  con- 
fusion so  that  what  pattei^ns  emerge  can 
hopefully  be  corrected. 

Although  the  concept  of  an  ombuds- 
man is  well-established  in  many  other 
countries.  It  has  been  relatively  slow  in 
coming  to  the  United  States.  By  noting 
the  progress  of  several  programs  in  Utah 
and  anticipating  their  conCinued 
growth,  the  Salt  Lake  Tribime  has 
helped  further  the  pubhc  acceptance  of 
euch  an  idea. 

An  editorial  yesterday  called  attention 
to  Governor  Rampton's  apiwintments  of 
ombudsmen  for  Utah's  black  and 
Spanish  American  citizens,  and  to  Salt 
Lake  County  Commission  Chairman 
Ralph  Y.  McClure's  naming  an  ombuds- 
man for  senior  citizens.  Tlie  editorial 
concluded,  and  I  wholeheartedly  agree: 

(I)ncrea8lngly.  not  only  minorities  com- 
plain about  insensitive,  unresponsive  gov- 
ernment. The  feeling  is  almost  universal.  If 
the  trend  continues,  the  U.S.  ombudsman 
cotild  be  as  familiar  and  as  indispensable  as 
it  ever  was  In  Sweden. 

I  appreciate  the  Salt  Lake  Tribime's 
interest  in  this  important  matter,  and  I 
insert  the  full  editoiial  into  the  Record  : 

PROSFERINO   OMBtTDSMAN 

The  "ombudsman"  theory  Is  obviously 
catching  on.  Starting  at  the  state  Isvel  in 
Utah,  it  has  now  been  added  to  Salt  Lake 
County  government.  But  in  a  limited  sense. 

It  Is  usually  traced  to  original  development 
In  Sweden,  where  a  government  office  was 
created  to  investigate  complaints  filed  against 
the  bm-eaucracy.  There  "as  always  been  some 
question  whether  in  a  nation  like  the  United 
States  where  checks  and  balances  between 
the  various  branches  of  government  work 
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on  a  fulcrum  of  active  partisan  politics  the 
full  ombudsman  Idfi  is  either  necessary  or 
workable. 

However,  in  true  Yankee  tradition,  the 
concept  has  been  borrowed  and  modified  to 
meet  a  certain  need.  That  seems  to  be  spe- 
cial attention  on  difficulties  encountred  by 
minority  groups.  At  the  State  Capitol,  Gov. 
Rampton  appointed  separate  ombudsmen 
to  follow  up  complaints  about  public  services 
affecting  Utah's  black  and  Spanish-American 
residents.  More  recently.  Salt  Lake  County 
Commission  Chairman  Ralph  Y.  McClure 
named  a  woman  ombudsman  (should  that 
be  ombudswoman?)  for  senior  citizens. 

Mr.  McClure  seemed  to  reflect  the  general 
purpose  as  he  explained  that  older  residents 
are  too  often  a  forgotten  minority  when 
public  programs  are  adopted,  financed  and 
administered.  The  same  is  said  In  setting  up 
ombtidsmanshlp  for  racial  minorities.  And  the 
reasoning  is  entirely  valid. 

Special  problems  confronting  racial  minor- 
ities and  a  growing  population  of  aged  have 
been  overlooked  as  government  deals  with 
community-wide  needs.  The  white,  working- 
age  majority  Is  more  visible,  therefore  more 
Influential  on  policy  and  programs.  Limited 
ombudsmaneering  can,  ■then,  restore  a  proper 
alertness  to  local  government. 

Still,  that  may  not  be  the  end  of  it.  In- 
creasingly, not  only  minorities  complain 
about  insensitive,  unresponsive  government. 
The  feeling  is  almost  universal.  If  the  trend 
continues,  the  U.S.  ombudsman  could  be  as 
familiar  and  as  indispensasble  as  it  ever  was 
in  Sweden. 


NO  GREATER  LOVE 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF   GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'^ES 

Monday,  June  11,  1973 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Thursday — ^Flag  Day — ^is  a  very  special 
day  for  many  of  us  here  in  this  body.  On 
that  day.  No  Greater  Love,  an  organiza- 
tion for  support  and  assistance  to  the 
special  yoimg  Americans,  the  children 
of  our  seiTicemen  missing  in  action,  will 
hold  a  ceremony  in  the  Raybum  Build- 
ing. 

On  that  occasion,  the  son  of  one  of  our 
servicemen  listed  as  missing  in  action  will 
be  presented  with  a  flag  which  has  flown 
over  the  Nation's  Capitol.  This  will  be 
the  first  of  many  U.S.  flags  to  be  offered 
to  children  in  similar  circumstances  over 
thjfc  coming  months.  It  represents  the 
fact*  that  his  fellow  Americans  cannot 
and  will  not  forget  the  sacrifices  their 
fathers  have  and  are  making  in  the  name 
of  this  great  Republic. 

As  a  member  of  the  National  Advisoi-y 
Coimcil  to  No  Greater  Love.  I  invite  all 
my  colleagues  to  take  a  few  moments  of 
their  time  on  that  day  to  join  in  this 
ceremony.  Among  those  attending  will 
be  Members  of  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress, former  prisoners  of  war,  and  nu- 
merous personalities  from  the  world  of 
sports. 

Perhaps  the  following  brief  history  of 
No  Greater  Love,  which  was  published  in 
the  March  31,  1973.  edition  of  Human 
Events,  sums  up  the  stoiy  of  the  program 
better  than  I  could  express  it.  I  recom- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues  and  insert  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
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Sport  Stabs  hmo  Hand  to  Children  op 

POW-MIA's 

(By  Andrew  C.  Seamans) 

The  return  of  U.S.  servicemen  and  civilians 
from  Vietnamese  prisons  and  tiger  cages  has 
had  tremendous  impact  on  the  American 
public.  Patriotism,  all  but  biu-ied  in  recent 
years  by  left-wing  activists  and  their  as- 
sorted teams  of  cheerleaders,  has  been  re- 
vived with  unabashed  statements  of  love  for 
God  and  homeland  by  the  ex-POWs  (see  Hu- 
man Events.  Feb.  24,  1973.  page  3). 

In  return,  the  public  has  poured  out  praise 
for  the  retiu*nees  and  their  famUles  to  such 
extent  that  some  of  the  ex-POWs'  loved  ones 
have  had  to  beg  respite  from  overzealous, 
albeit  sincere,  well-wishers. 

The  men  have  been  greeted  at  every  stop 
on  the  road  home  with  banners,  fiowers.  gifts, 
cheers  and  welcoming  kisses  from  young 
women.  The  feeling  has  been  mutual.  The 
men  have  shown  profound,  unashamed  love 
for  the  nation  and  the  people,  especially  the 
youth  of  America. 

A  common  strain  of  concern  for  young 
Americans  has  come  through  loud  and  clear 
in  most  of  the  fex-POWs'  statements  since  the 
repatriations  began  in  mid-February.  In  fact, 
three  of  the  men  from  the  first  historic  free- 
dom fiight  visited  VlrgU  I.  Grlssom  Elemen- 
tary School  at  Clark  Air  Force  Base  the  day 
after  they  reached  the  PhUlppines. 

Navy  Capt.  Jeremiah  Denton,  the  first  man 
off  the  plane  from  Hanoi,  Air  Force  Capt. 
John  Borllng  and  Army  Master  Sgt.  William 
A.  Robinson  went  to  the  school  to  thank 
some  600  fourth-graders  on  behalf  of  the 
other  ex-prisoners  for  Valentines,  posters, 
welcome  home  signs  and  crayoned  place  mats 
the  children  had  sent  to  greet  the  men  at 
the  hospital.  0 

Denton,  whose  "God  bless  America"  state- 
ment at  planeslde  electrified  the  patriotism- 
starved  nation  and  at  the  same  time  raised 
the  hackles  on  liberal  news  writers,  told  the 
students:  "We  thought  it  was  wonderful  the 
other  day  (the  airfield  welcome),  but  I  knew 
John  and  Bill  are  as  overwhelmed  as  I  am  for 
being  here  with  little  America  today." 

As  the  father  of  seven  chUdi-en.  Denton 
knows  what  the  youngsters  mean  to  a  return- 
ing serviceman.  And  for  the  ex-POWs'  chil- 
dren we  can  but  Imagine  what  it  must  be  like 
finally  having  their  fathers  back  after  all 
these  years. 

But  what  of  the  thousands  of  youths 
whose  fathers  will  not  be  coming  home  on 
the  freedcwa  planes?  WTiat  of  the  families  of 
the  men  listed  as  MIA — missing  in  action? 

Over  1.300  Americans  are  unaccounted  for. 
Their  famllles.still  wait  in  painful  vIgU  with 
nothing  but  dim  hope  of  reconciliation.  The 
stark  reality  is  tliat  most  of  thfem  will  never 
learn  the  fate  of  their  men. 

While  this  situation  wUl  be  extremely  dif- 

'  ficult  for  wives,  parents,  brothers  and  sisters 

"^f  the  MIAs.  it  will  be  even  worse  for  the 

children,  those  Capt.  Denton  lovingly  calls 

"Little  America." 

MIAs'  wives  will,  as  have  the  POW§' 
spouses,  tr>'  valiantly  to  fill  the  void  in  these 
young  lives  that  can  only  be  filled  by  a 
father.  Women's  liberation  to  the  contrary, 
most  mothers  are  not  capable  of  helping  a 
youngster  leant  to  bat  a  ball,  steal  a  base, 
throw  a  pass  or  hook  a  worm. 

Although  no  Big  Brother  organization  ex- 
ists for  the  MIAs'  children,  there  is  a  group 
that  comes  close:  No  Greater  Love. 

No  Greater  Love  began  two  years  ago  as 
an  effort,  conceived  by  a  young  Wlilte  House 
staffer,  Carmella  LaSpada,  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing to  case  the  p'lght  of  the  POWs  and  the 
tUAs. 

Acting  on  her  own,  Carmella  took  a  leave 
of  absence  without  pay  in  April  1971  to  or- 
ganize America's  Sports  Stars  for  the  POWs- 
MTAs. 

Miss  LaSpada  won  the  support  of  fotir 
prominent  athletes  to  get  the  idea  started: 
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then -Baltimore  Colts  quarterback  Johnny 
Unltas.  who  since  the  beginning  has.  per- 
formed yeoman  service  for  No  Greater  Love, 
Baltimore  Orioles  i  thlrd-basenian  Brooks 
Robiason,  Hall  of  Famer  Ted  Williams  and 
Olympic  Kwlm  champ  Don  SchoUander.  One 
of  the  athletes'  flrst  acts  was  to  sign  a  letter 
to  North  Vietnamese  Prime  Minister  Pham 
Van  Dong  asking  permission  to  visit  Hanoi 
as  private  citizens  to  discuss  the  POWs  wel- 
fare. Naturally,  this  request  and  subsequent 
letters  to  the  North  Vietnamese  athletes' 
ajisociatlon  were  ignored. 

Foiled  abroad,  the  sport  star.s"  efforts  were 
soon  tum^  toward  the  United  States  as  a 
result  of  a  chance  occvirrence  when  some  of 
the  mlsshig  sevlcemen's  children  wrote  to 
Unltas  and  Robinson  to  thank  the  men  for 
what  they  had  done.  Miss  LaSpada  and  the 
athletes  saw  an  opportunity  to  ease  the  lone- 
liness of  the  yoinigsters. 

With  the  aid  of  the  National  League  of 
Families  of  Prisoners  of  \^ar  and  Miss- 
ing in  Action,  letters  were  sent  to  moth-' 
ers  of  the  POW-ML'\s'  children,  describ- 
ing the  organization  and  asking  those  who 
wished  to  participate  to  list  their  children's 
names  and  their  favorite  athletic  teams  or 
athletes. 

By  November  1971  over  600  names  had 
been  gathered.  Without  a  budget  and  with 
only  a  handful  of  volunteers.  Miss  LaSp.ada 
began  the  task  of  contacting  the  kids*  idols 
and  favorite  teams  as  a  special  Christmas 
project. 

Within  a  few  weeks  the  sports  world  had 
responded  with  autographed  photos,  posters, 
pennants  and  a  wide  assortment  of  other 
gifts.  Still  the  volunteers  faced  the  Her- 
culean chore  of  wrapping  and  mailing  tlie 
packages  before  Christmas,  but  they  mode 
it  on  time. 

Since  that  Initial  project,  the  outpouring 
from  U.S.  athletes  for  these  children  has  been 
phenomenal.  Miss  LaSpada  said:  "Not  one 
athlete  has  ever  turned  dowii  a  request  from 
No  Greater  Love." 

Some  examples  of  the  response:  The  Hous- 
ton Oilers  and  Philadelphia  Eagles  gave 
official  National  Le;ig\ie  footballs.  S/jorts 
Illustrated  magazine  sent  ba.sebaU  and  foot- 
ball games. 

Unltas  personally  autographed  over  100 
I(hoto8  with  Brooks  Robinson  signing  almost 
that  many.  Other  stars  sent  out  letters  and 
photos.  Including  Henry  Aaron.  Arthur  Ashe. 
Wilt  Chamberlain.  Joe  Frazler.  Rod  Gilbert, 
Billy  Kldd,  Al  Kallne,  Jerry  Lucas,  Bobby 
Mercer,  Joe  Namath.  Arnold  Palmer,  Bart 
Starr,  Roger  Staubach,  Ron  Swoboda,  Jerry 
West  and  Ted  W41Iiams.  Some  stars  even  tele- 
phoned youngsters. 

Rep.  Jack  Kemp  (R-N.Y.),  a  former  Buf- 
falo Billa  quarterback,  also  Joined  In  the 
effort. 

Even  former  heavj-weight  champion  Mu- 
hammad All,  who  fought  against  the  draft 
in  the  courts,  chipped  In  by  sending  one 
child  a  watch. 

The  program  has  quite  naturally  resulted 
In  some  humorous  and  touching  sidelights. 
One  youngster,  who  couldn't  pinpoint  a 
favorite  athlete,  chose  the  entire  Cincinnati 
Bengals  football  team.  He  and  his  brother 
received  individual  photos  from  each  Bengal 
player.  In  a  letter  to  the  team,  the  lad 
thanked  the  players,  adding  the  postcrlpt: 
"PS.  My  mother  didn't  make  me  write  this." 
Tlie  Chicago  Bears  received  the  following 
poignant  message  from  a  young  girl:  "My 
daddy  used  to  watch  your  team  on  TV  and  I 
did.  too.  I  was  waiting  for  my  daddy  to  come 
home  from  Vietnam,  but  I  still  watch  your 
games." 

Last  year  No  Greater  Love  stepped  up  its 
efforts  and  added  entertainers  to  its  ranks. 
Brant  Parker,  cartoonist  of  the  "Wizard  of 
Id'"  comic  strip,  designed  a  special  birthday 
card  to  be  sent  to  each  of  the  children  on  his 
or  her  birthday.  MJith  these  distinctive  cards 
went  autographedphotos  of  Dallas  Cowboys 
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quarterback  Roger  Staubach,  an  Annapolis 
gi^uate,  and  such  stars  as  Flip  Wilson  aiid 
Carol  Burnett. 

Last  Christmas  the  list  of  participating 
"Little  Americans"  had  passed  the  1,000 
mark.  Again  the  teams,  the  athletes  and  the 
show  business  people  came  through.  Base- 
ball teams  sent  autographed  baseballs.  Tlie 
Philadelphia  Phillies,  in  fact,  with  pitching 
star  Steve  Carlton  in  tlie  vanguard,  sent  grab 
bags  filled  with  baseballs,  T-shirts,  batting 
helmets  and  other  gifts.  Singer  Bobby  Sher- 
man Joined  in  with  photos  and  record 
albums. 

Washington  area  POW-MIA  children  were 
the  guests  of  the  Washhigton  Redskins  with 
a  king-size  Santa  Claus,  played  by  defiensive 
end  Ron  McDole.  Some  of  the  Bal^Jmore 
Colti^  visited  with  a  group  of  area  POW-MIA 
off.opring  in  the  home  of  one  of  the  mothers. 
With  the  Vietnam  cease-fire,  many  people 
might  assume  that  No  Greater  Love  is  fin- 
ished with  its  humanitarian  effort.  Not  so. 
In  fact,  the  program  will  have  to  be  stepped 
up  more  than  ever. 

"People  say  ♦he  war  Is  over,"  said  Miss  La- 
Spada. "They  fail  to  realize  that  1,300  fathers 
are  still  missing.  We  cannot  forget  these  chil- 
dren. Actually,  we  want  to  expand  the  pro- 
gram to  remember  aU  children  whose  fathers 
were  lost  in  Vietnam." 

Expanding  the  program,  though,  is  going 
to  cost  money.  Unltas  said:  "We  can't  let 
these  children  down.  It's  going  to  take  at 
least  $100,000  to  expand  the  program  and 
keep  it  going." 

That  the  program  has  been  able  to  con- 
tinue as  it  has  for  the  past  two  years  is  due 
largely  to  the  efforts  of  a  nucleus  of  key 
athletes  and  Miss  LaSpada,  who  has  used  up 
her  life  savings  to  keep  going  without  a  pay 
check.  Wltliout  an  increase  in  contributions, 
however,  no  Greater  Love  may  be  forced  to 
fade  from  existence.  But  anyone  who  knows 
Miss  LaSpada  doubts  .she  will  let  this  happen. 
In  fact,  progress  towards  an  accelerated 
fund  drive  has  already  been  made.  The  Bos- 
ton Globe  has  offered  Its  help  in  publicizing 
the  tax-exempt  program,  as  has  Washing- 
ton's WMAL  radio-TV  station.  Others  are  also 
expected  to  Join  in. 

Mrs.  Carolyn  Cushman.  whose  husband  Air 
Force  MaJ.  Clifton  Cushman  has  been  miss- 
ing since  September  1966,  summed  up  what 
No  Greater  Love  has  done  for  their  seven- 
year-old  son,  Colin. 

"Most  boys  are  introduced  to  football  by 
their  fathers."  said  Mrs.  Cushman.  "Colin 
hasn't  been  able  to  do  this.  But  through 
the  program  he  was  introduced  to  football  In 
a  unique  way.  It's  really  enriched  his  life." 

Colin  recently  announced  that,  as  a  result 
of  getting  signed  photos  from  Staubach  and 
Unltas,  he  intends  to  become  an  NFL  football 
star  when  he  grows  up. 

While  not  all  of  the  children  will  grow  up 
to  be  professional  athletes,  the  program  has 
had  a  positive  psychological  effect  for  the 
young  people.  They  cannot  boast,  as  their 
schoolmates  do,  of  the  things  they  do  with 
their  fathers  on  weekends  and  after  school 
or  about  plans  for  Father's  Day.  By  bringhig 
in  photos  of  personalities  in  the  sports  or 
entertainment  field  with  a  personalized  sig- 
nature, the  MIA  children  are  able  to  show 
they  too  are  special  In  their  own  way.  Many 
mothers  have  said  this  helps  to  some  extent. 
No  Greater  Love  has  also  helped  enrich 
the  lives  of  those  on  the  giving  end.  Former 
heavyweight  champ  Joe  Frazler  is  an  out- 
spoken proponent  of  No  Greater  Love. 

•I  got  five  of  my  own  [childreni,  so  I 
know  what  it  means  to  have  m<»  around.  I'm 
not  home  that  often,  but  when  I  am  it's 
like  the  star  on  a  crown.  With  these  kids, 
it's  a  thrill  to  know  somebody  cares  for 
them." 

One  of  the  major  drives  among  the  anti- 
war activists  since  the  POWs  have  begun  to 
re-enter  the  country  has  been  for  amnesty 
for  the  draft-dodgers  and  military  deserters. 
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Army  Special  Forces  Maj.  James  N.  Rowe 
who  escaped  from  the  Vletcong  in  1968,  said  • 
"Amnesty  cannot  be  considered  untU  all 
missing  In  action  are  accounted  for." 

In  essence,  Rowe,  who  recounted  his  cap- 
tivity In  his  book  Five  Years  to  Freedom 
was  saying  there  can  never  be  an  amnesty 
for  the  runaways,  for  the  mis.sing  in  action 
will  never  be  fully  accounted  for. 

Rather  than  worrying  about  amne.^ty  for 
those  who  refused  to  serve  the  nation,  it 
would  be  far  better  to  turn  our  attention 
towards  those  who  are  left  behind — the  "Lit- 
ile  Americans." 

No  Greater  Love  cannot  rely  on  only  fa- 
mous sports  or  entertainment  figures  for  the 
money  to  guarantee  the  program's  continued 
e.sjstence.  Tliey  must  turn  to  the  public. 

Georgetown  University  in  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital has  given  a  special  post  office  box  to  No 
Greater  Love  (P.O.  Box  968,  Hoya  Station 
Washington,  DC.  20007).  Georgetown  stu- 
dents, led  by  10-year-old  Charles  Fazio,  have 
volunteered  to  help  answer  the  mail.  Here's 
hoping  these  young  people  are  kept  busy. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  AUTHOR- 
IZATION CONTAINS  TWO  FATAL 
FLAWS 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1973 

Ml-.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  with  the  greatest  reluct- 
ance that  I  voted  against  H.R.  7645,  the 
Department  of  State  Authorization  Act 
of  1973.  The  decision  was  particularly 
painful  because  I  strongly  support  the 
provision  of  funds  to  assist  in  the  re.set- 
tlement  of  Soviet  Jewish  refugees  in 
Israel. 

The  measure  as  reported  and  eventual- 
ly passed,  however,  has  two  fatal  flaws, 
which  to  my  mind  made  it  imacceptable. 

In  this  era  of  rising  prices  and  con- 
flicting demands  on  the  Federal  dollar,  I 
believe  that  Congress  should  stand  in  the 
forefront  of  fLscal  restraint.  To  raise  the 
per  diem  50  percent  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress traveling  overseas  only  tells  the 
American  people  that  we  do  not  care, 
that  we  believe  we  are  exempt  from  the 
belt-tightening  we  demand  of  the  rest  of 
the  Government. 

Civilian  personnel  of  the  executive 
branch  except  when  traveling  to  Baffin 
Island  or  Oman,  or  to  Martinique  and 
some  small  Dutch  islands  during  the 
height  of  the  tourist  season,  manage  to 
survive  on  less  than  $50  per  day.  In  most 
countries  the  per  diem  rate  is  much  less 
due  to  the  low  cost  of  accommodations 
and  meals.  Most  often  they  wind  up  in- 
pocket  even  with  these  lower  rates. 
Whereas  I  recognize  that  Members  have 
representational  duties  which  often  out- 
strip those  officials  traveling  on  routine 
business,  I  question  the  need  and  pro- 
priety of  staying  in  the  very  best  luxiu-y 
hotels  and  eating  in  the  finest  restaurants 
at  the  taxpayer's  expense.  Surely  a  more 
modest  standard  would  be  sufficient. 

So  long  as  we  insist  on  a  worldwide  flat 
rate  per  diem,  not  geared  to  price  levels 
in  individual  countries  nor  reflected  in 
actual  vouchered  expenses,  I  think  we 
can  manage  to  survive  very  well  on  $50 
per  day. 
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Similarly,  how  can  we  justify  spending 
$1,165,000  to  establish  a  liaison  office  in 
Peking  when  we  could  use  those  dollars 
much  better  for  social  programs  right 
here  at  home?  I  applaud  President  Nix- 
\  on's  successful  attempts  to  reach  a  de- 
i  gree  of  normalization  with  China,  but  be- 
l  lieve  we  can  proceed  at  a  more  modest, 
Mess  costly  pace.  I  hope  that  when  we 
come  to  State  Department  appropria- 
tions for  the  next  fiscal  year  this  amount 
will  be  substantially  reduced. 


STUDENT^  TO  SEEK  TURNABOUT  OF  ' 
UNIVERSITY  OF  BUFFALO'S  "OUT- 
CAST" IMAGE 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

•  OF   NEW   TORK 

'      IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11.  1973 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  classical 
liberal  tradition  of  discussion  is  one  I 
hold  very  dear.  The  competition  of  ideas, 
the  expansion  of  thought,  the  promotion 
of  dialog  and  debate,  are  all  vital  con- 
cepts which  must  remain  realities  in  a 
free  and  open  society.  It  is  my  hope  that 
such  goals  remain  ones  to  which  aca- 
demia  and  academicians  remain  deeply 
committed. 

I  am  grateful  that  this  classical  liberal 
ideal  is  very  much  alive  on  the  Univer- 
sity of  Buffalo  campus.  In  the  words  of 
that  great  nineteenth  centm-y  thinker, 
John  Stuart  Mill — 

In  general,  opinions  contrary  to  those  com- 
monly received  can  only  obtain  a  hearing  by 
studied  moderation  of  language,  and  the  most 
cautious  avoidance  of  unnecessary  offense, 
from  which  they  hardly  ever  deviate  even  in 
a  slight  degree  without  losing  ground;  while 
immeasured  vituperation  employed  on  the 
side  of  the  prevailing  opinion,  really  does  de- 
ter people  from  professing  contrary  opinions, 
and  from  listening  to  those  who  profess  them. 
For  the  Interest,  therefore,  of  truth  and  Jus- 
tice, it  Is  far  more  important  to  restrain  this 
employment  of  vituperative  language  than 
any  other.  .  .  .  (opinion)  ought  to  give 
merited  honor  to  everyone,  whatever  opinion 
he  may  hold,  who  has  calmness  to  see  and 
honesty  to  state  what  his  opponents  and 
their  opinions  really  are,  exaggerating  noth- 
ing to  theh:  discredit,  keeping  nothing  back 
which  tells,  or  can  be  supposed  to  tell.  In 
their  favor.  This  is  the  real  morality  of  public 
discussion:  and  If  often  violated,  I  am  happy 
to  think  that  there  are  many  controversialists 
who  to  a  great  extent  observe  It,  and  a  still 
greater  number  who  conscientiously  strive 
towards  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  J.  S.  Mill  most  rel- 
evant to  the  University  of  Buffalo.  The 
recent  election  of  Jonathan  A.  Dandes  as 
president  of  the  University  of  Buffalo 
Student  Association  is  only  the  most  Im- 
mediate example  of  the  kind  of  dialec- 
tical movement  I  consider  so  essenJal. 
Jonathan  Dandes  views  the  relationship 
between  the  university's  students  and 
the  Buffalo  community  as  a  djnamic, 
two-way  process.  He  hopes  to  better 
utilize  student  and  faculty  expertise  for 
community  related  projects.  I  suspect 
his  thoughts  will  have  a  thorouglily  posi- 
tive effect  on  the  University  of  Buffalo, 
on  the  Buffalo  community,  and  on  the 
relationship  of  the  University  of  Buffalo 
to  the  community. 
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I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  what  I  can  to 
encoui'age  the  kind  of  dialog  and  co- 
operative action  which  will  help  bring 
about  accelerated  Lake  Erie  clean-up, 
rapid  transit  and  water- sewage  treat- 
ment projects.  It  will  be  not  only  of  im- 
mediate benefit  to  the  Buffalo  commu- 
nity, but  also  in  the  highest  tradition  of 
institutions  of  higher  leai-ning. 

The  Buffalo  Courier  Express  recently 
did  an  article  entitled  "Students  to£eek 
Tiu-nabout  of  University  of  Bulialo's 
'Outcasts'  Image."  I  insert  it  at  this 
point: 

Stvdents  Seek  Turnabout  of  UB's  "Out- 
casts" IMAGE 

"We're  tired  of  being  treated  as  outcasts!" 

The  speaker  was  Jonathan  A.  Dandes, 
newly  Installed  president  of  the  University  of 
Buffalo  Student  Assn.  representing  13,000 
undergraduates. 

Mr.  Dandes.  in  an  intenicw,  expressed 
concern  over  the  image  of  the  students  held 
by   the   general   Buffalo   community. 

"The  1970  image  of  the  wild,  radical,  riot- 
ing UB  student  Is  still  strong  in  Buffalo," 
Mr.  Dandes  said.  "As  a  result,  students  have 
great  difficulty  in  finding  housing  and  are 
discriminated  against  by  local  shops  and 
businesses.  University  area  stores  seem  to 
have  higher  prices,  give  bad  service  to  stu- 
dents, and  discrimina*-^  against  them  In  re- 
gards to  employment." 

The  articulate,  soft -spoken  Student  ^ssn. 
president  from  Flushing.  L.J..  feels  that  the 
Buffalo  community  is,  \infort\inately.  un- 
aware of  the  many  programs  and  services 
that  UB  students  offer  to  the  public.  He  cited 
as  an  example  the  Community  Action  Core, 
consisting  of  more  than  50  free  programs 
In  tutorial,  recreational  and  cultural  realms. 

Mr.  Dandes  also  points  ottt  that  UB  stu- 
dents sponsor  many  speakers  and  open  up 
these  events  to  the  public.  Congressv.'oman 
Bella  Abzug  of  Brooklyn,  Lester  Maddos, 
lieutenant  governor  of  Georgia,  are  two 
speakers  slated  in  the  near  future.  Students 
are  negotiating  for  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts  to  speak  at  the  university. 

"We  also  offer  the  Buffalo  community  a 
fine  athletic  program,"  says  Mr.  Dandes. 
"But  local  newspapers  give  twice  as  much 
coverage  to  smaller  colleges'  athletic  events 
as  they  do  to  UB's  programs." 

Mr.  Dandes  views  the  relationship  between 
the  university's  students  and  the  Buffalo 
community  as  a  dynanfic,  two-way  process. 
A  mere  welcome  to  students  on  the  part  of 
the  Buffalo  community  is  not  enough,  he 
says.  And  for  the  students  to  ".  .  .  move  to- 
ward a  sense  of  belonging,  a  sense  of  greater 
identity  In  Buffalo,  they  (the  students)  must 
direct  their  energies  Into  the  goal  of  a  more 
productive  community  and  university." 

Asked  if  student  and  faculty  expertise 
could  be  pooled  for  such  projects  as  the  rapid 
transit  system,  Mr.  Dandes  said  that  the  use 
of  this  talent  would  be  productUe,  but  to  his 
knowledge  the  community  has  not  asked 
the  university  for  such  help. 

Mr.  Dandes  is  presently  In  the  process  of 
requesting  county  and  city  officials  to  speak 
on  and  aid  in  his  proposed  Image  building 
process. 

Mr.  Dandes  was  asked  about  alleged  antl- 
Semit  ism  directed  UB  students.  Mr.  Dandes, 
who  is  Jewish,  said  that  the  alleged  anti- 
Semitic  barbs  have  never  been  aimed  di- 
rectly at  htm.  However,  he  added,  he  Is  aware 
of  Its  presence  on  campus  and  off.  Again  it's 
a  matter  of  the  university  and  the  com- 
munity understanding  each  other  and  work- 
ing together.  Some  Buffalonians  believe  that 
UB  Is  entirely  composed  of  Long  Island  Jews. 
And.  some  students  believe  that  Buffalonians 
generally  are  anti-Semitic." 

"Buffalo  has  many  resources  available  to 
the  UB  student.  Working  together,  the  uni- 
versity and  the  community  can  produce  an 
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Infinite  number  of  positive  actions."  Mr. 
Dandes  Insists.  "We're  slowly  working  out  of 
our  1970  image,  but  we've  only  been  fairly 
successful.  Today  our  political  and  com- 
munity concern  is  as  great  as  it  was  In  1970. 
If  not  greater,  but  our  mode  of  expressing 
this  concern  has  changed." 

Mr.  Dandes  Is  confident  that  if  the  Buf- 
falo community  and  the  university  ".  .  . 
move  In  a  positive  direction  .  .  .  students 
will  leave  the  university  with  ...  a  good  feel- 
ing about  Buffalo." 


HANDGUNS  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV^ES 
Monday,  June  11,  1973 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  attach 
herewith  another  article  containing  more 
shocking  statistics  and  information  con- 
cerning the  handgim  business  in  Amer- 
ica. Nathan  Cobb,  the  journalist  on  tlie 
staff  of  the  Boston  Globe  who  has  writ- 
ten this  article,  states  that  in  Boston  last 
year,  only  1  of  43  handgun  murders  was 
alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  a 
legally  registered  owner.  He  also  states 
that  every  13  seconds,  someone  in  the 
United  States  buj-s  a  handgun,  and  everj' 
58  minutes,  a  handgim  is  used  to  kill  a 
human  being  in  this  coimtry. 

An  earUer  article  was  repiinted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  Jime  5,  1973, 
page  18201.  I  commend  that  article,  and 
the  article  which  follows,  to  the  att«n- 
tion  of  my  colleagues : 

Every    13    Seconds,    a    Sale — And   Every    58 
Minutes,  a  Kn.uNC 
(By  Nathan  Cobb) 

Every  13  seconds — about  the  time  It  takes 
to  light  a  cigarette — ^someone  in  the  United 
States  buys  a  handgun. 

And  every  58  minutes,  a  handgun  is  used 
to  kill  a  human  being  in  this  country. 

Chances  are  very  good  that  before  you've 
finished  reading  this  Sunday  paper  another 
man.  woman  or  child  will  be  dead  or  dying. 
shot  by  a  handgun. 

The  Great  American  Handgun  BoonTT 
flourishing  despite  five-year-old  Federal  laws 
supposedly  designed  to  curtail  the  nation's 
privately  owned  small  arms  arsenal,  is  being 
matched  by  startling  increases  iu  handgun 
crime. 

An  in-depth  Globe  study,  which  revealed 
that  50  percent  more  handguns  are  being 
produced  in  the  US  since  passage  of  the  1968 
Federal  Gun  Control  Act,  has  also  discovered 
a  corresponding  leap  In  violent  handgun  use. 

In  comparing  national  violent  crime  sta- 
tistics complied  three  years  before  and  three 
years  after  the  passage  of  ostensibly  stronger 
gun  laws,  these  facts  stand  out : 

Handgun  murders  Jumped  87  percent  be- 
tween 1966  and  1971,  while  murders  with 
other  types  of  weapons  rose  at  less  tlian  halt 
that  rate.  In  1971.  the  last  year  for  which  the 
FBI  makes  such  figures  available.  8991  Amer- 
icans were  murdered  with  handguns — more 
than  with -all  otlier  types  of  weapons  com- 
bined. 

During  the  sfima  period.  1966-1971.  hand- 
gun murders  of  police  officers  more  than 
doubled.  In  the  decade  from  1962  to  1071. 
records  show,  530  of  722  murdered  police- 
men— 73  percent — were  killed  with  hand- 
guns. 

Aggravated  assaults  with  firearms — of 
which  the  handgun  is  the  most  popular 
type — also  doubled  from  1966  to  1971.  Mean- 
while,  aggravated   assaults   with   all   other 
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types  of  weapons  rose  at  less  tban  half  the 
gnu  rate. 

Robberies  by  firearm  nearly  tripled  be- 
tueeii  1966  and  1971.  The  FBI  estimates  that 
roiit,hly  two  out  of  three  armed  robberies 
are  now  committed  with  guns,  and  local  law 
enforcement  authorities  confirm  the  hand- 
gun is  the  most  popular  robbery  weapon. 

The  country's  private  cache  of  handguns 
fitands  at  .30  to  40  million,  with  25  million 
more  being  manufactured  or  imported  this 
year  alone.  Four  of  10  gtins  now  being  mane 
In  the  U.S.  are  handgtin.s,  and  there  is  one 
handgun   for  every    1.5   American   families. 

In  Boston,  the  capital  of  a  state  with  one 
of  the  nation's  strictest  gun  laws,  43  per- 
cent of  the  377  murders  committed  since 
January  1970.  have  involved  handguns.  Last 
year,  nine  times  a.s  many  people  were  mur- 
dered witli  handguns  thair-«-ith  rifles  and 
shotguns  combined.  Ftirther,  aggravated  a.s- 
sault  with  a  firearm  in  Bod^on  has  ri.sen 
almost  50  percent  since  state  la-vs  regarding 
gun  purcha.se  were  toughened  in  1968,  while 
i'rmed  robbery  has  more  than  tripled. 

According  to  William  J.  Taylor,  superin- 
tendent-lu-chief  of  the  Boston  Police  Dept., 
the  handgun  is  far  and  away  the  most  prev- 
alent weapon  used  in  all  types  of  armed 
crime.  "One  of  the  major  factors  driving  up 
the  crime  rate  is  the  availability  of  hand- 
guns," Taylor  said  recently.  "Outlawing 
handguns  would  make  our  Job  an  awlul  lot 
easier." 

That  Bo.ston's  h.uiUgini  mmder  rate  -is 
slightly  lower  than  the  uationul  average  may 
well  be  attributable  to  the  fact  that  hand- 
guns are  more  diiiicult  to  acqtiire  legally  In 
Massachusetts  than  in  mo.st  states.  In  any 
ca.se  the  FBI  reports  that  there  is  a  signifl- 
caiit  correlation  between  gttn  ownership  and 
gun  crime — the  South,  where  gun  ownership 
Is  highest,  has  the  highest  giui  murder  rate 
and  the  highest  rate  for  aggravated  assaults 
with  firearms  of  any  region  In  tiie  cuuniry; 
tlie  Northeast,  witJi  lowest  gun  ownersliip, 
has  the  lowest  rats  for  such  gun  crimes. 

Since  1967,  at  leafet  three  presidential  ernne 
ciHnmissions  have^inked  violent  crime  to  the 
stockpile  of  hyragtnis  in  America,  recom- 
mending solutions  ranging  from  stiffer  laws 
to  an  outright  ban.  The  most  famous,  the 
National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Pre- 
vention of  Violence,  reported  In  1969  that 
"Firearms,  particularly  bandgtmj,  facilitate 
the  commission  and  increase  the  danger  of 
most  violent  crimes — murder,  robbery  and 
assault." 

"We  believe,"  the  commission,  chaired  by 
Dr.  Milton  S.  Eisenhov.'er,  continued,  "on  the 
ba^is  of  all  the  evidence  before  us,  that  re- 
ducing the  availability  of  the  handgun  will 
reduce  firearms  violence." 

Who  kills  with  a  handcum?  According  to 
Lt.  Det.  Jerome  P.  McCallum,  acting  head  of 
the  Homicide  Bureau  of  the  Boston  Police 
Dept.,  tiie  scenario  for  murder  in  the  Hub 
goes  like  this:  "Someo!ie  Is  drinking  .-.  , 
there's  an  argument  ...  a  handgun  Is  some- 
where nearby  .  .  .  someone  reaches  for  It  .  .  . 
a.'id  a  killing  occurs." 

Indeed,  the  FBI's  1971  tJniform  Crime  Re- 
port points  out  tliat  "The  siiinificant  fact 
emerges  that  most  murders  are  committed  by 
relatives  of  the  vlctint  or  persons  acquainted 
wit 'a  the  victim." 

Adds  McCallum,  a  15-year  vetentn  of  mtir- 
d«r  Investigations:  "It's  the  availability  of 
the  bl.Tsted  handgun,  that's  all." 

At  1010  Coninionwealih  av„  row  upnn  row 
of  liandguns  line  the  walls  lielund  the 
I'X'ked  steel  cage  protecting  the  Firearms 
Identi.ncatlon  Bureau  of  the  Massachusetts  • 
Department  of  Ptiblic  Safety.  More  are  found 
Inhidc  several  l.irge  metal  drawers,  and  »all, 
have  been  involved  in  some  type  of  firearms 
violation.  Last  year,  the  bureau  investigated 
708  cases,  a  43  percent  Jtunp  over  two  years 
ago.  Ninety-four  of  the  cases  were  fatal 
shootings. 
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"I'd  have  to  say  that  roughly  three-quar- 
ters of  tlie  guns  we  see  are  handguns,"  Lt. 
Carl  M.  Majesky,  head  of  the  bureau,  said 
last  week.  "We  work  on  any  crime  Involving 
firearms  outside  Boston,  primarily  Identify- 
ing weapons,  and  we  feel  handguns  are  used 
so  often  In  crime  because  they're  concealable 
and  convenient." 

Acro.ss  town,  deep  beneath  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Federal  Building,  a  similar  scene 
is  found  In  the  storage  room  of  the  BostOii 
district  Office  of  the  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  Bureau  (ATP)  of  the  US  Treasury 
Dept.  There,  handgtins  by  tiie  dozjins  nor- 
mally hang  from  the  walls,  most  of  them 
seized  in  undercover  operations  carried  out 
again.st  people  selling  ginis  Illegally. 

"The  majority  of  guns  we  see  and  buy — 
In  other  words,  most  of  the  guns  being  dealt 
illegally — are  handguns,"  admitted  Arthur 
A.  Montuori,  special  agent  in  charge.  "But 
even  tltough  we  make  arrests,  we  don't  get  all 
the  guns.  Tliey're  still  out  there  some  place, 
on  the  Illegal  market."  ATF,  in  fact,  seized 
fewer  than  thj-ee  weapons  for  every  criminal 
case  it  Initiated  la.st  year. 

Some  law  enforcement  oflBcials  claim  that 
black  market  sales  of  handguns  may  equal 
legal  transactions  in  number.  In  Boston,  as 
in  any  American  city,  it  is  easy  to  get  a  gun 
if  you  want  one:.Jn  bars,  on  the  .street.  In 
well-known  apartments. 

But  tbere  is  a  striking  fact  aboat  hand- 
guns tised  in  crimes.  While  most  are  not 
owned  legally,  virtually  all  were  at  one  time 
legal  guns  which  were  legitimately  manti- 
factured,  probably  in  New  England.  Some- 
where along  the  line,  however,  they  were 
stolen  from  the  manufacttirer,  the  retailer 
or,  most  likely,  in  a  housebreak.  Many  also 
came  from  neigliboriug  states  such  as  Ver- 
ntont.  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  where 
laws  regarding  purchase  are  weak. 

In  Boston  last  year,  only  one  of  43  hand- 
gun murders  was  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  a  legally  registered  owner. 

"Guns  used  in  crime  almost  always  come 
through  the  black  market, "  said  McCallum, 
"and  the  black  market  originates  hi  house- 
breaks  and  other  types  of  robberies  of  legal 
owners.  So,  hi  the  end,  the  source  for  illegal 
gnus  is  legal  owners." 

Despite  the  overwhelming  statUtics  which 
link  handgun  ownei-.ship  to  violent  crime, 
the  handgun  trade  seldom  meets  trouble  hi 
the  form  of  genuinely  restrictive  legislation. 
The. business  is  locked  finnly  to  the  National 
Rifle  A.ssoclation  (NRA),  which  claims  1  mil- 
lion devout  members  and  warned  In  the 
February  issue  of  "Tlie  American  Rifleman," 
its  monthly  magazine,  that  "Communist 
leaders  and  their  henchmen  or  unwitting 
tools  continue  to  demand  that  US  citizens 
give  up  their  guns  .  .  ." 

'Henchmen"  and  "tools"  notwithstanding, 
tli«,/more  than  60  bills  that  have  been  filed 
this  year  in  both  branches  of  Congress  to 
amend  the  1968  Federal  Gun  Control  Act  or 
add  further  restrictions  to  firearms  pose 
little  real  threat  to  the  handgun  market. 

Some  are  so  innocuous  they  are  backed 
by  the  gun  lobby  itself.  Those  with  teeth 
are  given  little  chance  of  passage. 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy's  Personal  Safety 
Firemans  Act  of  1973.  which  would  ban  the 
domestic  output  of  all  handheld  firearms  not 
designed  for  "sporimg  uses,"  is  currently 
res'  ing  quietly  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, where  a  similar  bill  died  during  the 
last  Congress.  Tliere  is  little  hope  within 
the  -senator's  office  that  it  will  be  approved 
ill  its  present  form,  and  he  is  searching  for  a 
more  popular  bill  wi'th  wliich  to  couple  some 
of  Ills  currently  proposed  measures  hi  amend- 
ment form. 

An  even  stronger  bill,  filed  by  Sen.  Philip 
A.  Hart  iD-Mlch.)  and  proposing  to  ban  all 
private  ownership  of  handguns,  is  currently 
pending  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency.  But  It  is  es.sentially  a 
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carbon  copy  of  a  measure  defeated  87-7  last 
year  on  the  Senate  floor. 

The  clo.sest  shave  the  handgun  bushiess 
has  had  recently  came  In  the  form  of  a  biU 
filed  last  year  by  Sen.  Birch  E.  Bayh  (D- 
Ind.)  which  proposed  to  ban  the  sale,  im- 
porldtion  and  manufacture  of  certain  small 
handguns.  Aimed  primarily  at  the  new  do- 
mestic manui.iciurers  of  so-called  "Saturday 
Night  Spe^-ials,"  those  cheap  handguns  made 
with  foreign  parts.  It  passed  the  Senate  by 
68-25  on  June  27,  1972,  but  died  in  the 
House  without  reaching  a  vote. 
■  In  Massachusetts,  which  passed  the  first 
gun  control  law  in  North  America  in  1692, 
attempts  to  toughen  laws  continue  to  go 
down  to  ignominious  defeat.  A  1973  bill  pro- 
hibiting tlie  sale  and  possession  of  handguns, 
except  for  or  by  members  of  the  armed  forces 
and  law  enforcement  officials,  was  reported 
unfavorably  this  year  by  a  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Joint  Public  Safety  Committee. 

This  hardy  perennial,  sponsored  by  Sen. 
Jack  H.  Backniau  (D-BroolUhie)  drew  a  vocif- 
erous and  protecting  group  of  1000  gun  own- 
ers to  a  public  hearing  Feb.  15.  Another  bill, 
sponsored  by  Rep.  Peter  F.  Han-ington  (D- 
Newton).  would  have  required  the  reglstr.i- 
tioii  of  handguns  with  a  barrel  length  of  less 
than  six  inches  or  an  overall  length  of  less 
than  18  inches.  It  wsis  defeated  In  the  House 
by  a  151-70  margin. 

What  linally  did  pass  were  six  bills,  backed 
by  gun  owners,  which  Uicreased  penalties  for 
violating  various  sections  of  the  state's  cur- 
rent gun  laws. 

"Tlie  opponents  of  strong  gun  laws  are 
very  well-organized,"  Sen.  Backman  ex- 
plained recently.  "But  the  proponents  who 
far  outnumber  the  gun  lobbyists,  don!t  baa 
together.  They  Just  don't  get  excited." 

National  polls,  in  fact,  have  consistently 
shown  the  public  .solidly  backs  stlffer  gun 
laws.  But  the  numlier  of  handguns — and  the 
violent  crimes  in  which  they're  used— con- 
tinues to  mount. 


DR.   FRED  STAHUBER   RETIRES 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1973 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month,  Di".  Fred  Stahuber  will  retire  as 
supermtendeiit  of  .schools  In  my  home- 
town of  Union,  N.J.  His  departure  will 
punctuate  one  of  the  most  progressl\e 
eras  ever  enjoyed  by  tlie  Union  Township 
School  System. 

I  greatly  admire  Dr.  Stahuber,  botli  as 
an  educator  and  as  a  man.  Individuals  of 
his  stature  and  character  do  not  come 
along  every  day. 

The  Union  Leader,  my  local  newspaper, 
last  week  published  the  following  edi- 
torial salute  to  Dr.  Stahuber,  which  I  re- 
gard as  so  appropriate  that  I  believe  it 
should  be  spread  on  the  Record  so  that 
my  colleagues  can  recognize  the  type  of 
man  and  educator  Dr.  Stahuber  has 
been :  ^ 

[Prom  the  Union  (N.J.)  Leader,  June  7,  1973] 

Fred  Staiiuber  is  about  to  retire  as  Union's 
superintendent  of  .schools  and  there's  much 
that  we  can  say. 

Tlie  trouble  is  that  it  sounds  like  a  cliche: 
He  has  Ijeen  a  hard-working,  successful  ad- 
ministrator, a  patient  listener  and  an  intel- 
ligent decision-maker.  He  has  kept  his  mind 
open  and  his  voice  low.  He  has  been  a  con- 
servative wlUi  money  and  a  progressive  with 
Ideas. 
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He  helped  to  give  Union  a  much  better 
school  system  than  the  one  he  inherited.  He 
was  the  leading  force  In  achieving  racial  bal- 
ance In  the  schools  while  strident  voices  were 
damning  his  eflforts.  He  helped  get  the  tax- 
payers to  put  up  the  funds  that  gave  Union 
;•.  truly  comprehensive  high  school — again 
ivi'h  opposition  that  would  have  sent  our 
chUdren  to  two  separated  scliools. 

Those  were  big  tests  and  big  accomplish- 
nienls  for  the  superintendent  and  the  school 
board.  We  remember  those  days  well,  because 
Dr.  Stahuber  and  the  board  went  to  the  news- 
papers and  to  the  people  to  tell  their  idea-s 
and  their  plans.  They  understood  the  citi- 
zen's right  to  know  the  facts  and  respected 
liis  ability  to  make  intelligent  decisions.  They 
were  educators  in  the  finest  sense  of  the  word. 

Lesser  men — in  this  town  and  elsewhere — 
have  been  fearful  of  informing  the  public, 
yes,  there  can  be  difficulty  dealing  with  an 
informed  public;  the  temptation  to  be  silent 
or  to  delay  or  to  obfuscate  is  great.  But  no 
public  ser'eant  worth  his  salt  is  able  to  forget 
his  responsibility  to  keep  the  public 
informed. 

Fred  Stahuber  didnt  forget  when  times 
were  toughest. 

That's  the  finest  tribiue  a  new.spaperman 
can  pay  him. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

However,  the  OSHA  standards  appear 
to  have  been  arrived  at  without  the  bene- 
fit o."  a  careful  evaluation  of  scientific 
data  and  certainly  without  due  regard 
for  the  adverse  impact  they  would  have 
on  the  orchard  and  tobacco  industries. 


SECOND  THOUGHTS 


HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

OF    NORTH    CAROLl.VA 

IX  THE  Hi>USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  11,  1973 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  ,ioin  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  have  expressed 
their  strong  opposition  to  the  announced 
intention  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  to  implement  on 
June  18,  1973  its  so-called  pesticide 
safety  regulations. 

Orchardmen  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict who  are  knowledgeable  in  the  use 
of  pesticides  from  long  years  of  expe- 
rience are  alarmed  over  the  grave  eco- 
nomic impact  which  implementation  of 
the  proposed  OSHA  standards  would 
have  on  the  apple  and  tobacco  industries 
of  western  North  Carolina. 

Experts  in  the  use  of  pesticides  ad- 
vise me  that  there  is  no  credible  scien- 
tific evidence  to  justify  the  emergency 
uatui'e  of  the  OSHA  order  and  that  the 
standards  proposed  are  both  unrealistic 
and  unreasonable. 

A  spokesman  for  the  North  Carolina 
Appli  Growers  Association  warned  a  few 
days  ago  that  the  OSHA  order  "is  going 
to  result  in  higher  production  costs  for 
the  growers  and  is  going  to  put  some 
producers  out  of  basiness." 

I  am  somewhat  encouraged  to  learn 
that  OSHA  is  apparently  having  some 
second  thoughts  over  the  v.isdom  of  its 
hasty  proposal.  I  base  this  on  informa- 
tion that  top  Labor  DeparUnent  ad- 
ministrators were  on  Capitol  Hill  Friday. 
June  8,  to  discuss  the  matter  with  appro- 
priate Members  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

Hopefully,  their  conferences  will  lead 
to  a  stay  of  the  June  18  effective  date  for 
implementation  of  the  OSHA  order. 

Everyone  concerned  recognizes  that 
agricultural  workers  must  be  protjected 
against  the  hazards  of  toxic  chemicals. 
Everyone  is  for  realistic  standards  in  this 
regard. 


THE  USE  OF  U.S.  CREDIT  IN  WORLD 
DIPLOMACY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISI.ANA 

IN  THE  Hi  .USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  11.  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears 
absurd,  but  the  present  administration 
continues  to  consider  extension  of  U.S. 
credit  to  Americans  inflationary,  while 
at  the  same  time  considering  extension 
of  credit  to  foreigners  as  good  business. 

Now  we  learn  that  the  Russian  oil  deal 
is  also  to  be  financed  in  part  by  the  U.S. 
taxpayers,  with  money  borrowed  from 
the  UfS.  Export-Import  Bank.  Efforts  to 
increase  U.S.  petroleum  production  are 
apparently  inflationary,  while  develop- 
ing Soviet  prodiiction  is  supposed  to  be 
good  business. 

We  further  leain  that  our  country 
plans  to  extend  military  credit  to  Chile 
for  the  purchase  of  16  jet  aircraft.  The 
rationale  seems  that  we  must  finance  the 
Chilean  sale  .so  that  they  do  not  buy 
from  the  Russians. 

In  one  field  we  are  financing  Soviet 
teclmology  and  production,  while  in  an- 
other area  we  aie  financing  sales  to  limit 
Soviet  sales. 

In  the  interim,  possibly  because  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  at  No.  1  Karl 
Marx  Square.  Moscow,  and  the  Bank  of 
America  have  transferred  their  ciedit  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  they  have  annomiced 
that  their  prime  U.S.  lending  rate  has 
been  raised  to  7.5  percent — obviously  to 
help  control  inflation  by  discouraging 
Americans  from  obtainmg  the  credit  that 
they  have  helped  these  two  banks  amass. 

We  may  not  be  curbing  inflation,  but 
our  leaders  and  multinational  financial 
institutions  are  certainly  following  the 
maxim  of  sharing  Americas  wealth  with 
the  world. 

I  am  inserting  the  related  newsclip- 
pings  in  the  Record: 

[From  the  Washington  Star-News. 
Junes.  1973] 
U.S.  Firms  to  Buy  Soviet  Gas  "* 

Moscow. — Two  American  firms  signed  a 
letter  of  intent  today  to  import  more  than 
SIO  billion  worth  of  natural  gas  from  the 
Soviet  Union  over  a  25-year  period. 

Tlie  agreement  was  between  the  El  Paso 
Natural  Gas  ^o.  and  Occidental  Petroleum 
Corp.  on  the  one  side  and  the  Soviet  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Trade  on  tlie  other. 

Occidental  chairman  Armand  Hammer  an- 
notuiced  the  "agreement  of  Intention"  at  a 
news  conference. 

"Quantities  up  to  2  billion  cubic  feet  per 
day  are  contemplated."  he  said. 

"At  current  market  prices,  such  gas  over 
the  25-year  term  of  the  agreement  would  ex- 
ceed $10  billion  to  the  U.S.S.R.  It  Is  expected 
that  this  sum  will  be  spent  for  U.S.  goods  and 
services." 

Hammer  said  the  project  will  require  a 
2.000-mile  pipeline  from  "Vakutsk  to  the 
Vladivostok   area,  "the   largest  liquefaction 
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plant"  ever  envisaged  and  a  fleet  of  20  cryo- 
genic tankers. 

The  bard  currency  financing  for  the  proj- 
ect, excluding  the  ships,  will  be  about  %2 
billion,  Hammer  said. 

Hammer  said  that  Japanese  firms  which 
have  been  negotiating  with  the  Soviets  may 
participate  in  the  project  and  take  a  portion 
of  the  gas. 

The  Soviet  gas  provided  for  by  the  agree- 
ment is  intended  for  the  west  coast  of  tlie 
United  States,  Hammer  said. 

Asked  about  probable  delivery  dates,  the 
Occidental  Petroleum  chairman  said  it  will 
take  aljout  six  years  for  Russian  gas  to  cook 
American  steaks. 

Howard  Boyd,  the  El  Paso  chairman  who 
took  part  in  signing  tlie  protocol,  said  one 
of  the  major  problems  to  be  settled  before 
the  agreement  became  firm  was  that  of  price. 
He  said  the  price  of  the  Soviet  gas  "will  have 
to  be  competitive  with  other  liquid  natural 
gas  sources"  in  the  world. 

He  said  negotiations  on  an  acceptable 
price  "will  undoubtedly  take  time." 

Boyd  added  that  the  Americans  expected 
to  have  "a  firm  understanding  on  price"  be- 
fore the  project  is  financed. 

Asked  about  funding  for  the  project.  Boyd 
referred  to  a  deal  El  Paso  is  carrying  out 
with  the  Algerian  government  for  Algerian 
natural  tas.  He  siiid  tlie  Algerians  raised 
part  of  the  money  from  a  consortium  of 
American  banks  and  the  rest  was  borrowed 
from  the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank.  He  said 
he  expected  tl.e  Soviet  project  to  be  finaiiced 
along  the  same  lines. 

Boyd  said  that  according  to  the  letter 
of  intent  signed  %vith  Eteputy  Foreign  Trade 
Minister  Nikolai  G.  Osipov.  the  American 
firms  "will  counsel  the  Soviets  on  financing." 

Asked  how  the  Americans  would  handle 
customary  Soviet  secrecy  in  providing  sucli 
essential  data  as  proven  gas  resources.  Boyd 
replied.  "We  have»to  be  satisfied.  .  .  . 

"This  was  explained  to  the  Ru.ssians.  and 
we  have  been  assured  that  all  the  necessary 
geologic  data  will  be  provided  to  satisfy  u^.." 
He  said  he  expected  there  would  be  or. -site 
examination  by  the  American  firms. 

Hammer  recalled  that  Occidental  had  re- 
cently signed  what  he  called  a  "firm  con- 
tract" with  the  Russians  on  an  $8  billion 
chemical  deal  and  revealed  that  the  Rus- 
sians had  insisted  the  agreement  get  the  for- 
mal backing  of  the  U.S.  government. 

"Such  agreement  has  been  given  by  our 
government.  Letters  have  been  exchanged," 
Hammer  said,  meaning  that  the  fertiliser 
deal  was  sealed. 

Hammer  said  he  is  still  discussing  with  the 
Soviets  a  project  to  build  an  international 
trade  center  in  Moscow  and  to  seU  to  the 
Russians  a  system  for  converting  garbage 
into  oil. 

Hammer  said  the  Russians  would  be  t;iven 
a  proposed  agreement  on  the  trade  center 
today  and  that  he  expected  some  action  on 
it  by  the  time  Communist  party  chief  Leonid 
Brezhnev  goes  to  the  United  States  Jinie  18. 

Hammer  also  said  that  he  was  trying  to 
interest  the  Russians  in  a  prototype  plan 
his  firm  has  in  California  to  convert  waste 
disposal  into  oil.  Hammer  said  the  St>vic,t3 
would  visit  the  California-plant  soon. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  June  10.  :973I    . 
Chile  Said  To  Bl'y  U.S.  Jets 

Santiago. — The  Chilean  Air  Force  plais  to 
buy  16  F5E  International  Jet  intercepturs 
from  the  Northop  Corp..  El  Mercurio.  tlie 
usually  reliable  opposition  newspaper,  said 
yesterday. 

Chile  will  pay  for  the  planes  wiih  r,  t.16 
million  credit,  the  report  said. 

The  Nixon  administration  announced  last 
week  that  the  president  had  lifted  a  ban  on 
the  sale  of  sophisticated  military  hardware 
to  Latin  America.  The  Latins  have  been  buy- 
ing advanced  equipment  from  France  and 
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other  nations,  and  the  TTnltcd  States  had 
been  losing  out  on  the  market  wlthoxit  damp- 
ing down  the  regional  arms  purchases. 

A  State  Department  official  was  reported 
as  saying  last  weelt  that  Chile  preferred  the 
r'oEs  to  MIO-21S  offered  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  United  States  last  extended  military 
>-redlt  to  Chile  in  1971.  when  it  loaned  the 
government  of  President  Salvador  Allende 
■So  million  for  the  purchase  of  a  C-130  trans- 
port plane. 

I  Prom  the  Wa.=ihington  Post,  June  8.  1973) 

Davk  op  America,  Chase  Manhattan  Raise 

Pnisre  Lending  Rate  to  7.5  Pekcent 

(By  James  L.  Rowe  Jr.) 

The  prime  lending  rate  was  raised  a  quar- 
'■er  point,  to  7.6  per  cent,  yesterday  by  major 
banks,  Including  the  nation's  biggest  bank. 
Bank  of  America  In  San  Francisco,  and  the 
.'argciit  bualueas  lender,  Chase  Manhattan  of 
New  York. 

New  York's  largest  bank.  First  National 
City  Bank,  is  expected  to  follow  suit  today, 
when  it  automatically  adjusts  Its  prime  lend- 
ing rate  on  the  basis  of  a  'floating"  formula. 
Citibank  relates  Us  prime  lending  rate  to 
other  Interest  rates  in  the  money  markets, 
t.peclflcally  the  rate  prevailing  on  90-day, 
dealer-placed  commercial  paper. 

Other  banks  raising  their  prime  rates  yes- 
terday Included  Manufacturers  Hanover, 
Chemical  Bank  and  Marine  Midland,  of  New 
York;  First  Pennsylvania  of  Philadelphia  and 
Mercantile  Trust  Co.  of  St.  Louis. 

The  quarter  point  hicrease  in  the  prime 
lending  rate  was  Initiated-  Wednesday  by 
Glrard  Trust  In  Philadelphia,  which  was 
quickly  followed  by  two  major  Chicago  banks. 
Continental  and  Harris  Trust. 

It  Is  the  fourth  increase  in  the  prime  rate 
since  April  16,  when  the  government  told 
banks  they  could  allow  the  prime  rate  to 
move  up  and  down  with  other  money  market 
rates,  provided  that  consumer  and  small 
business  lending  rates  were  restrained. 

Before  April  16,  the  government  had  been 
pressuring  banks  to  hold  down  the  prime 
rate — the  rate  they  charge  large  corporate 
borrowers  for  short-term  loans.  As  a  result, 
because  other  money  market  rates  rose  faster 
than  the  prime  rate,  businesses  which  other- 
wise would  have  obtained  cash  in  the  com- 
mercial paper  market,  for  example,  borrowed 
from  banks. 

This  phenomena  dried  up  funds  that  banks 
would  otherwise  have  lent  to  small  busi- 
nesses and  consumers. 

Most  Industry  observers  expect  another  In- 
crease In  the  prime  rate  to  7.75  per  cent,  and 
predict  that  the  rate  might  reach  8  per  cent 
before  It  begins  to  fall  again. 

The  current  prime  Is  the  highest  since 
September  1970  when  it  touched  7.5  per  cent 
on  Us  way  down  from  the  hlstorla  high  oJ 
8.8  per  cent  which  prevailed  in  the  credit 
crunch  of  1969  and  1970. 


STATEWroE  ASSESSMENT  AMD 
TITLE  I  OF  ESEA 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  11,  1973 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  March 
1973,  I  introduced  my  bill  H.R.  5163.  the 
"Educationally  Disadvantaged  Children's 
Act  of  1973."  This  bill,  which  amends 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  is  designed  to  distribute 
funds  on  the  basis  of  educational  disad- 
vantage rather  than  economic  disad- 
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vantage.  Under  the  legislation,  a  nation- 
wide criterion-referenced  test  in  reading 
and  mathematics  would  be  administered 
to  a  sample  of  children  across  the  coun- 
try. Based  on  the  results  of  this  assess- 
ment, program  money  would  be  distrib- 
uted to  the  States.  Each  State  in  turn 
would  distribute  the  money  to  local 
school  districts  ba.sed  on  their  own  state- 
wide a.«;aessment  programs  using  either 
ciiterion-referenced  or  norm-referenced 
tests. 

I  have  found  that  many  States  are  al- 
ready using  statewide  assessment  pro- 
grams or  plan  to  do  so  within  the  next 
few  years.  A  book  soon  to  be  published 
by  Joan  S.  Beer  and  Paul  B.  Campbell 
entitled  "A  Nationwide  Survey  of  State- 
wide Assessment"  reports  the  results  of 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  each  of  the 
States.  The  results  indicate  clearly  that 
all  50  States,  the  District  of  Coliunbia, 
the  'Vii-gin  Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico 
either  have  an  operational  assessment 
program,  are  developing  a  program,  or 
are  in  the  planning  state.  More  specifi- 
cally, 28  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  existing  statewide  assess- 
ment progi'ams  and  22  States,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico  have  emerging 
programs. 

Among  the  28  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  which  have  statewide  pro- 
gi'ams,  17  collect  information  for  State- 
level  decisionmaking  and  13  collect  Infor- 
mation for  local-level  decisionmaking.  In 
eight  of  these  States  where  the  achieve- 
ment levels  are  collected  primarily  for 
State  puriM)ses,  the  results  are  used  to 
allocate  Ctate  and  Federal  funds  to 
school  districts.  In  10  other  States,  the 
intentions  are  to  use  assessment  In- 
formation to  distribute  funds.  This  would 
suggest  that  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  utilize  the  results  of  statewide  assess- 
ment programs  In  distributing  title  I 
funds  would  not  cause  an  additional 
problem  for  the  States  but  would  allow 
them  to  use  a  system  they  have  already 
developed. 

For  the  information  of  the  Members,  I 
am  listing  the  States  which  have  pro- 
grams in  each  of  the  three  categories 
discussed.  You  will  note  that  New  York 
is  listed  under  two  categories  since  they 
have  separate  progi-ams  which  serve  dif- 
ferent purposes. 

The  17  programs  for  which  the  em- 
phasis ls-©rl  collecting  information  for 
State-level  decisionmaking  are  In  these 
States: 

Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Connec- 
ticut, District  of  Columbia,  Florida, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  Michigan. 

Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  and  Texas. 

The  13  programs  for  wliich  the  em- 
phasis is  on  collecting  information  for 
local-level  decisionmaking  are  in  these 
States : 

Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Hawaii, 
Idaho,  Iowa,  and  Kentucky. 

Mississippi,  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  North  Dakota,  New  Mexico,  and 
Pennsylvania. 

The  24  emerging  programs  are  in  these 
Stales: 

Alaska,    Geoi'gia,    riinois,    Indlanft, 
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Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  and  Ohio! 

Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Puerto  Rico,  South 
Dakota,  Utah,  'Vermont,  Virgin  Islands, 
Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

In  the  States  where  the  information 
is  used  for  statewide  decisionmaking,  ver- 
bal, and  mathematical  achievements  are 
measured.  This  information  is  apparently 
of  the  most  value  in  assessing  the  cogni- 
tive skills  which  children  have  mastered. 

Both  criterion-referenced  tests  and 
norm-referenced  tests  are  found  in  pro- 
grams of  statewide  assessment.  But  where 
the  results  are  used  for  State  level  de- 
cisionmaking, the  trend  is  toward  criter- 
ion-referenced tests.  The  implication  is 
that  the  results  of  criterion-referenced 
tests  have  the  greatest  potential  to  be 
effective  in  distributing  Federal  funds 
fairly  and  equitably. 

In  discusdng  the  major  problems  re- 
lated to  a^essment  programs  with  each 
of  the  States,  the  tv.^o  eternal  problems 
are  not  enough  money  and  not  enough 
staff.  The  States  seem  committed  to  the 
value  of  statewide  assessment  but  feel 
that  their  lack  of  financial  and  personnel 
resources  prevent  them  from  developing 
as  fully  as  they  woiild  like  such  aspects 
as  dissemination,  interpretation,  accept- 
ance, understandings,  awareness,  and 
utilization  of  assessment  results  by  teach- 
ers and  administrator. 

Yet  another  encom-aging  trend  is  the 
increasing  involvement  of  citizens  in  goal 
setting.  For  example,  in  Wyoming  a  series 
of  discussions  were  held  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  a  State  Sounding  Commit- 
tee, the  State  superintendent  of  public 
Instruction,  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion, the  State  education  agency,  stu- 
dents, teachers,  administrators,  the 
teacher's  association,  staff  from  the  na- 
tional assessment  of  educational  prog- 
gi'ess,  and  other  educational  experts.  The 
goals  were  in  turn  presented  to  the  State 
board  for  endorsement.  Other  States 
such  as  Georgia.  Michigan.  Kansas, 
Idaho.  Virginia.  South  Carolina,  and 
Colorado  have  conducted  similar  pro- 
grams. These  suggest  that  many  States 
are  grappling  with  the  Important  Issue  of 
the  educational  goals  they  hold  for  their 
children. 

The  data  in  a  nationwide  survey  of 
statewide  assessment  show  clearly  that 
States  are  moving  in  the  direction  of 
statewide  assessment  and  in  some  States 
this  is  being  accomplished  through  State 
legislative  mandate.  But  more  Impor- 
tantly the  information  obtained  from  the 
assessment  is  helpful  in  establishing 
State  goals  for  education  and  assessing 
the  progress  made  in  reaching  these 
goals.  Beers  and  Campbell  in  theii'  book 
indicate  that — 

statewide  testing  caii  help  to  bring  greater 
stability  Into  the  educational  process  by 
steering  a  well-planned  educational  program 
toward  well-considered  educational  goals. 

This  recent  report  suggests  that  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  using  the  results  of  state- 
wide assessWnt  In  distributing  title  I 
funds  concm'sVlth  the  direction  that  the 
States  themselves  are  taking. 
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A  HELL  OF  A  TOWN 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  11,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  though  I 
might  receive  arguments  from  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress,  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  New  York  is  the  great- 
est city  in  the  world.  For  sheer  excite- 
ment and  magnitude,  nothing  beats  New- 
York  City. 

The  spirit  and  imagination  of  our  city, 
and  especially  its  citizens,  was  no  more 
in  evidence  than  on  West  69th  Street 
this  past  Simday.  For  on  that  afternoon, 
the  West  69th  Street  Block  Association 
.sponsored  the  fifth  annual  "Little  Old 
New  York  Festival." 

I  now  submit  for  the  interest  and  col- 
lective jealousy  of  my  colleagues,  the 
New  York  Times  article  concerning  the 
event,  entitled  "  'Old  New  York'  Festival 
Draws  3,000  to  West  69th  Street  Block." 

It  is  indeed  my  privilege  and  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  represent  the  citizens  of 
West  69th  Street  in  Congress. 

Tlie  article  follows: 
"Old   New   York"   Festival   Draws   ;),000  to 
West  69th  Streft  Block 

About  3.000  people  turned  out  in  ideal 
weather  yesterday  for  the  fifth  annual  "Little 
Old  New  York  Festival"— an  event  sponsored 
by  the  West  69th  Street  Block  .^ssociation  to 
beautify  the  block  and  help  elderly  citizens 
living  in  the  neighborhood. 

There  were  79  display  booths  and  cprts 
lietween  Colximbus  Avenue  and  Central  Park 
West,  offering  food  and  merchandise  pat- 
terned after  the  turn-of-the-century  New 
fork  scene.  But  despite  the  straw  hats  and 
striped  jackets,  a  good  bit  of  Orchard  Street 
and  the  more  contemporary  Lower  East  Side 
of  the  nineteen  tv.eniles  and  thirties  filtered 
through. 

"a  form   of  TUER.IPV" 

A  large,  brightly  colored  gazebo  funciioned 
as  an  all-purpose  reviewstand  and  band- 
stand. Costumes  ran  the  gamut  from  19th- 
century  New  York  to  hot  pants.  There  were 
blue  T-shirts  specially  designed  for  the  occa- 
sion. Lettering  on  them  said:  "I  got  mine  on 
West  69th  Street." 

Richard  Smith,  a  public-relations  director 
who  lives  at  41  West  69th  Street,  set  a  wooden 
board  on  a  barricade  horse  and  invited  people 
to  knock  nails  Into  the  wood.  The  price  was 
two  nails  for  a  nickle  or  five  for  a  dime. 

"It's  a  form  of  therapy."  he  explained.  "It's 
better  than  three  years  of  psychoanalysis." 

Tliere  was  a  "white  elephant"  liooth  loaded 
with  things  that  people  living  in  the  neigh- 
borhood wished  to  dispose  of.  An  qutdoor  beer 
garden  and  sidewalk  cafe  served  beer  for 
50  cents.  j 

Tlie  "our  own  thing"  booth  featured  arts 
and  crafts  made  for  the  festival  by  people 
on  the  block.  There  was  a  fortune-teller 
booth,  and  for  25  cents  you  could  get  an 
old-fashioned  haircut  from  an  old-fashioned, 
outdoor  barber. 

"The  only  difference  between  an  old-fash- 
ioned haircut  and  "a  modern  haircut  is  the 
price,"  said  Luis  Sepulveda.  who  charges  $2 
for  the  same  trim  In  his  shop  at  204  Colum- 
bus Avenue. 

As  a  free  service,  the  Parks  Department 
provided  a  sportsmobile.  a  ptippet  unit  and 
a  show  wagon  where  the  "Child  in  Time" 
rock  group  played. 

"I  love  It,"  said  Barbara  Good.  \iho  orig- 
inally came  from  New  Jersey  nm\  now  lives 
at  113  West  69th  Street.  'Everyone  says  New 
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Yorkers  are  creeps,  but  it  gives  me  a  v.arin 
feelUig  of  pride  to  know  so  many  wonderful 
people  get  themselves  together  for  something 
like  this.  I  think  New  Yorkers  are  marvelous." 
Cathleen  Jordan,  chairman  of  the  event, 
estimated  that  $3  000  would  be  realized 
from  it. 


TRUMAN  THE  RITUALIST 


HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

OF    MISSOIRI 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVCS 

Monday.  June  11,  1973 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Truman  liad  a  great  love  for  his  Masonic 
fraternity.  That  love  was  fretiuently  ex- 
pressed dming  his  years  in  the  White 
House.  It  is  estimated  that  he  raised 
more  than  30  candidates  during  the 
nearly  8  years  he  was  in  the  White  House. 
He  insisted  upon  the  strict  injunction 
that  no  publicity  was  to  come  from  his 
participation.  Of  cour.se,  that  was  not 
always  possible  but  it  certainly  was  his 
firm  intention. 

In  the  spring  of  1973  issue  of  the  Free- 
mason there  are  recited  several  in- 
stances of  Mr.  Truman's  participation  in 
lodge  ceremonies.  One  can  read  with 
great  interest  how  he  journeyed  from 
the  White  House  over  to  the  Alexandria- 
Washington  Lodge  No.  22  to  participate 
in  the  initiation  of  Lt.  Neville  J.  McMil- 
lan, son  of  A.  T.  McMillan,  master  of  the 
Grandview.  Mo..  Lodge  No.  618  back  in 
1916. 

Then  the  President  later  went  out  to 
Grandview.  Mo.,  to  assist  in  conferring 
the  second  degree  i'l  the  Blue  Lodge  on 
Harry  A.  Truman,  son  of  his  brother 
Vivian  and  nephew  of  the  President,  at 
the  Grandview.  Mo..  Masonic  Lodge. 

In  this  same  article,  there  appears  a 
story  of  the  incident  wher  Mr.  Truman 
walked  from  the  White  House  to  the 
Washington  Lodge  in  November  1947  to 
assist  in  conferring  the  lodges  tliird  de- 
gree on  Capt.  Thomas  J.  Burns,  assistant 
White  House  pliysician.  It  was  noted 
that  after  a  12-year  lapse  former  Grand 
Master  Truman  of  the  Missouri  Grand 
Lodge  recited  his  lines  without  missing 
a  syllable. 

Finally,  one  of  the  most  famous  Ma- 
sonic incidents  in\ol\ing  President  Tru- 
man occurred  in  1948.  It  was  at  Kokomo. 
Ind.,»on  October  15.  While  Mr.  Truman 
was  talking  from  the  rear  piaiform  of 
his  train,  he  noticed  a  young  man  in  U.S. 
Navy  uniform.  He  motioned  for  the  young 
man  to  come  up  and  shake  hands.  Mr. 
Truman  had  recognized  the  young  man 
as  one  of  the  crew  from  the  Presidential 
yacht.  Williamsburg.  The  young  man  was 
Donald  E.  Bauermeister.  He  immedi- 
ately invited  him  and  his  father  to  board 
the  train  to  ride  on  into  Indianapolis. 

En  route  he  discovered  that  the  young 
man  was  to  receive  his  third  degree  that 
night  at  Beech  Grove  Lodge  No.  649. 
about  8  miles  from  Indianapolis.  The 
President  was  invited  to  attend  and  at 
first  declined. 

But,  that  was  not  the  way  things 
turned  out.  Following  Mr.  Truman's 
evening  speech  at  the  Indiana  War 
Memorial  in  Indianapolis,  the  President 
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ordcied  liis  car  to  proceed  to  the  little 
town  where  the  President  indicated  he 
wished  to  be  present  at  the  initiation  of 
the  boy  from  the  Presidential  yacht,  Wil- 
liainsbiirg. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  it  is  my  priv- 
ilege to  read  into  the  Record  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  spring  issue  of  the  Free- 
mason entitled  "Trutnan  the  Ritualist" : 
TauAiAN  THE  RrrvALisr 

Pre.iident  Truman's  great  love  of  Masoi.ic 
fellowship  and  the  ritualistic  work  In  the 
tiled  Lodge  room  was  frequently  evidenced 
during  his  years  In  the  Wlilte  House.  Some 
sources  Indicate  that  he  Raised  more  than 
30  candidates  during  those  nearly  eight 
years,  always  with  the  strict  injunction  thai 
no  publicity  was  to  come  from  hLs  piiriid- 
parion.  Tliat  was  easier  said  than  done! 

LT.    NEVILLE    J.    MMILL.\N 

A  petition  presented  to  Alexandria-Wash- 
ington Lodge  No.  22.  early  In  1945  bore  the 
name  of  Lt.  Neville  J.  McMillan,  the  son  of 
A.  T.  McMillan,  Master  of  Grandview  Lodt;e 
^o.  618  m  1916. 

The  young  officer's  father  and  Truman 
had  worked  together  in  Grandview  Lodge 
and  Truman  had  presided  as  Master  at  the 
Raising  of  the  elder  McMillan.  Truman  of- 
fered Alexandria-Washington  Lodge  a  high- 
Iv  favorable  recommendation  of  Lt.  McMil- 
lan and  planned  to  be  in  attendance  on  the 
evening  of  .'^.pril  12.  1945.  when  his  petition 
was  voted  on.  In  fact.  Truman  and  Rep. 
William  C.  Cole  from  St.  Joseph  signed  his 
petition. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  died  April 
12  and  Truman  was  sworn  Into  office  as 
President  within  a  lew  short  hours.  He  could 
not  go  to  Lodge,  but  he  sent  three  Masonic 
members  of  Congress  to  speak  for  him,  and 
McMillan  was  elected  to  receive  the  degrees. 

Bro.  and  Rep.  Cole  wrote  ^Truman  en 
.\pril  16  that  McMillan  "Is  scheduled  to  re- 
ceive his  Entered  Apprentice  Degree  on 
Wednesday.  April  19.  I  will  keep  in  touch 
with  his  progress  and  Inform  you  of  the  date 
that  he  Is  to  be  raised  if  you  so  desire." 

Cole  did  keep  the  President  advised  of 
McMUlans  progress  and  again  wrote  Tru- 
man on  September  27.  1945,  that  "I  am 
happy  to  inform  you  that  he  has  successfully 
completed  his  Entered  Apprentice  and  Fel- 
lowcraft  degrees  and  will  be  raised  at  the; 
Lodge  room  of  the  National  Masonic  Shrine 
at  Alexandria,  'V'irglnia.  on  Thursday.  Octo- 
ber 11.  or  at  any  other  date  that  suits  your 
convenience.  ' 

Truman  appended  a  note  to  the  bottom 
of  the  letter  addressed  to  his  appointments 
secretary,  Matthew  Connelly. 

"Matt:  Id  like  to  go.  This  boy's  father  is 
my  good  friend.  In  fact  I  look  him  through 
aiid  he  served  as  Master  of  my  little  Lodge. 
Ihe  bov's  ijrother  was  killed  in  the  Pacific. 
HST." 

TRl-M.\N    .ATTENDS 

Thanks  to  the  Virginia  Ma.totiic  Herultl 
we  are  able  to  tell  the  rest  of  the  story  oi 
the  Lieutcnaui's  lulilation. 

Early  on  the  day  of  the  comuuuuca'i'  11. 
Secret  Service  men  swarmed  into  the  Geortie 
Washington  Masonic  National  Memorial  and 
carefully  scrutinized  every  square  inch  of  it 
and  set  up  guards  throughout  the  building. 

The  Alexandria-Washington  Lodge  was 
opened  at  7:30  p.m.  by  W.  M.  Marvin  L.  Wil- 
son. Although  no  notice  had  been  given  to 
the  members  through  the  press  or  otherwise 
t'ae  grapevine  apparently  had  carried  the 
news  far  and  wide  that  the  President  was 
expected.  An  overflow  gathering  filled  the 
large  Lodge  room  and  there  was  not  even 
standing  room  left. 

President  and  Past  Grand  Master  Truman, 
accompanied  by  Secret  Service  men  who 
were  metnijers  of  the  Fraternitv,  was  escorted 
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to  the  Altar  aud  Introduced.  He  was  con- 
ducted to  the  East  and  accorded  the  honors 
due  his  rank  as  a  Past  Orand  Master. 

After  Brother  McMillan  was  Raised.  Ttvi- 
1  lan  spoke  briefly. 

When  the  Lodge  was  closed,  Truman  re- 
mained In  the  room  to  greet  Uie  niembei-s 
personally  and  autographed  the  dues  cards 
it  all  who  sfiked.  He  remained  until  a  late 
I'our  before  his  Secret  Service  team  insisted 
'hat  he  must  return  to  the  White  House. 

President  Tnnnan  later  wrote  the  Master 
of  the  Lodge  that  "I  enjoyed  the  visit  and 
wish  It  were  possible  for  me  to  make  more  of 
them. 

"Neville  McMillan  is  a  good  young  man — 
just  as  his  father  was  before  him." 

NEPHtW  or  THE  PRESroENT 

The  Kansas  City  Times  of  Nov.  2.  19-16, 
'  ook  note  of  another  unusual  Incident  in  the 
lue  and  activities  of  President  Trtiman. 

"After  leaving  his  mother's  home  last 
night.  President  Truman  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Grandview  Masonic  lodge  No.  618.  While 
Kugle  Wray,  the  Master  of  the  fraternal  or- 
i  anlzation,  was  supposed  to  be  the  only  one 
apprised  of  the  vi^it,  somehow  a  rumor  had 
spread  around  among  the  Masons  of  Wash- 
ington Township  and  a  good  crowd  was  on 
hand. 

••The  meeting  was  called  for  the  purpose 
of  conferring  the  second  degree  In  the  Blue 
Lodge  on  Harry  A.  Truman,  son  of  bis  brother 
Vivian  Truman  and  a  nephew  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

"In  the  ceremony,  the  President  took  the 
role  of  Worshipf\il  Master  and  his  brother 
performed  the  duties  of  Senior  Warden. 

Following  the  ceremony,  a  social  period  was 
held  "In  which  Mr.  Truman  visited  with  his 
fellow  Masons"  before  starting  the  Jottrney 
home  to  Independence. 

CAPTAIN  BURNS 

Ncusicecli  magazine  of  Novemher  1947 
I  airled  this  account  of  Presidejit  Trimian. 

"By  a  companion's  count,  not  one  in  20 
'strollers  recognized  the  blackhatted  figiure 
walkUig  briskly  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue  hi 
Washington  last  Thursday  evening,  Novem- 
i)er  6.  As  bis  S^ret  Service  gtiard  trailed  him 
discreetly.  President  Truman  walked  the 
three  bloc]^  from  the  White  House  to  the 
Masonic  T«saple  and,  once  inside,  donned 
the  traditional  white  apron.  Reason:  Capt. 
Thomas  J.  B>(rns,  assistant  White  House  phy- 
,iclau,  was'  taking  the  Lodge's  third  degree. 
Though  some  of  tft«  officiating  Masons 
flubbed  their  lines  during  the  Initiation  cere- 
monies, all  noticed  that  Former  Grand  Mas- 
ter Truman  of  the  Missotirl  Grand  Lodge  re- 
cited his,  after  a  12  year  lapse  (what  NeuS' 
week  didn't  know  wouldn't  hurt  them) ,  with- 
out missing  a  syllable.  Later  the  President 
chuckled:  "I  thought  Burns'  eyes  would  pop 
out.  Wish  I  could  get  out  this  way  more 
often.' " 

A   SAILOR 

One  of  the  most  famous  Masonic  incidents 
Involving  Truman  as  President  occurred  in 
J948  during  his  campaign  for  re-election  to 
the  White  House. 

It  was  at  Kokomo.  Indiana,  on  October  15. 
that  Truman  noticed  a  young  man  In  a  U.S. 
Navy  uniform.  After  Trtiman  hnished  his  talk 
from  the  rear  platform  of  the  train,  he  mo- 
tioned for  the  sailor,  Donald  Earl  Bauermeis- 
ter,  to  come  up  and  shake  hands.  Trtiman 
had  recognized  the  young  man  as  one  of  the 
crew  ffcHn  the  Presidential  Yacht,  Williams- 
burg. 

Young  Baxiermelster  and  his  father  were 
Invited  to  ride  the  train  Into  Indianapohs 
and  during  the  trip,  Tniman  discovered  that 
the  sailor  was  to  receive  his  third  degree  that 
night  at  Beech  Grove  Lodge  No.  S49,  about 
eight  miles  from  Indianapolis.  The  Presi- 
dent WBS  invited  to  attend  bnt  expres.sed 
doubt  that  he  could  becaties  of  »  ti.-ht 
achecluie. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Trumaa  later  changed  bis  mind.  William 
J.  Bray,  special  assistant  to  the  President.  In 
an  Oral  History  Interview  for  the  Truman 
Library,  recalled  that  "when  the  train  ar- 
rived hi  NoblesvlUe,  Indiana,  for  another 
platform  speech,  several  of  the  Secret  Service 
men  left  the  train  to  put  into  adoption  a 
plan  which  had  been  drawn  whereby  the 
President  could  participate  in  these  cere- 
monies. . . . 

"following  the  speech  (at  the  Indiana 
War  Memorial  at  8:30  that  evening  in  In- 
dianapolis) the  party  returned  In  cars  to 
"he  train.  The  car  that  the  President  was 
supposed  to  ride  hi  at  the  head  of  the  proces- 
sion, however,  was  occupied  by  two  members 
oi"  his  party  and  his  personal  secret  s<  vice 
hodyguard,  Henry  Nicholson.  The  car  con- 
taining the  President  and  several  Secret  Serv- 
ice people  proceeded  to  this  little  town  where 
the  President  had  indicated  that  he  wished 
to  be  at  the  installation  of  the  boy  from  the 
Williamsburg.  .  .  .  About  an  hour  later  the 
President  returned  to  his  railroad  car,  very 
.  much  pleased  that  may'ie  he  had  made  sev- 
eral people  happy.  Of  coiuse  he  had  made 
many,  many  people  happy,  especially  the  boy 
and  his  father.  It  was  not  until  two  days 
later  that  word  'leaked  out'  about  the  Presi- 
dent's detour  and  It  did  not  make  the  press 
feel  very  happy  tliat  they  had  missed  quite 
a  scoop." 

The  young  sailor's  mother,  Mrs.  John 
Bauermeister,  wrote  Truman  on  Dec.  18,  to 
thank  him  for  "the  time  you  spared,  on  Oct. 
16,  1948,  to  be  present  at  the  raising  to  a 
Master  Mason  of  our  son,  Don."  And  she 
.'^aid  "I  also  wish  to  thank  your  daughter  for 
the  beautiful  orchid  she  sent  to  me.  I  still 
have  it,  and  hope  to  keep  It  always." 
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INDIAN  FOOD  CRISIS  A  RESULT  OP 
GOVERNMENT  AND  NATURE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOVISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  11,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  food 
crisis  in  India  is  being  exploited  In  antici- 
pation of  more  American  handouts. 

The  report  of  the  food  shortage  In  In- 
dia should  serve  as  an  education  to  those 
Americans  who  feel  pcjlltlcal  solutions 
can  solve  all  problems. 

Indian  farmers  are  refusing  to  sell 
tiieir  crops  at  prices  fixed  by  the  Qovei-n- 
ment — which  the  farmers-consider  too 
low. 

The  Indian  food  crisis  should  be  stud- 
ied as  indicative  of  what  American  con- 
sumers can  expect  should  our  Govern- 
ment freeze  food  prices.  The  only  dif- 
ference is  that  our  American  consumers 
have  no  "sugar  daddies"  in  the  State  De- 
partment who  would  come  to  our  aid  and 
bail  us  out  of  such  socialistic  short- 
comings. 

A  related  newsclipping  follows: 
[From  the  Washhigton  Post,  June  8,  19731 

IXDIA   Ponders  Massive   Grain  Ijipoets 
(By  Lewis  M.  Simons) 

New  Di:i^i,  June  7. — The  next  two  weeks 
will  be  a  period  of  weather-watching  aud 
ijiten^e  worrying  in  Prime  Mini.ster  Indira 
Gandhi'.'?  government.  If  the  impending  mon- 
soon fails  to  develop,  India  faces  Its  great- 
est food  cri-is  in  modem  history. 

So  far,  the  signs  are  promising:  rain  ha.s 
been  reported  I'l  the  state  of  Rera!n,  at  the 
Subcontinent's  soutliwestem  tip,  and  In 
Bciiih.'iv.  Oil  the  .Aruhian  ."ie.a  co.i.st.  An  cf- 
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ficial  of  the  government  meteorological  bu- 
reau said  today  that  "all  signs  are  there  for 
a  largely  normal  monsoon." 

Unfortunately,  even  if  the  rains  eome— 
and  are  abundant — the  immediate  effect  will 
be -only  psychological.  Tempers  of  city  dwell- 
ers,  exacerbated  by  high  prices  and  unavail- 
ability of  food,  will  be  temporarily  cooled. 
Farmers,  millions  of  whom  have  had  to  turn 
to  government  relief  projects  for  survival, 
will  be  able  to  go  back  to  the  land. 

But  it  will  be  five  months  before  the  crops 
they  sow  reach  food  shop  counters.  Mean- 
while, the  government  has  to  And  ways  of 
filling  the  gap  left  by  last  year's  monsoon 
failure  and  the  resultant  widespread  drought. 

This  drought,  and  the  dismal  performance 
to  date  of  the  recently  nationalized  whole- 
sale wheat  procurement  program,  are  forc- 
ing India  to  import  massive  quantities  of 
grain  from  the  United  States  and  other 
countries. 

Accordhig  to  an  hiformed  Finance  MUi- 
istry  source,  Mrs.  Gandhi's  Cabinet  is  con- 
sidering a  proposal  to  purchase  an  additional 
4.5  million  tons  of  grain,  having  bought  2 
million  tons  earlier  this  year. 

Although  officials  refuse  to  admit  It  yet,  for 
fear  of  driving  prices  up  on  foreign  markets, 
Indian  purchasing  agents  are  already  shop- 
ping in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as 
well  as  hi  Argentina  aud  possibly  in  parts  of 
Europe. 

The  public,  though,  does  not  feel  any 
compunctions  about  discussing  the  need  for 
imports,  and  all  Its  implications  that  India's 
much-touted  "green  revolution"  and  na- 
tionalized domestic  procurement  are  not  pan- 
ning out. 

The  food  shortage  is  discussed  everywhere. 
"Whenever  I  meet  a  foreigner,"  says  one 
young  New  Delhi  housewife,  "I  rush  up  and 
aak.  How  Is  the  wheat  crop  In  your  coun- 
try this  year?" 

Even  when  admitting  that  imports  will  be 
necessary.  Image-conscious  Agriculture 
Ministry  officials  play  down  the  quantity.  The 
latest  figtu-e  being  floated  publicly  around 
New  Delhi  Is  between  2  and  2.6  million  tons. 

Foreign  specialists  note  that  while  the 
government's  desire  to  wait  until  American 
and  other  prices  decline  Is  understandable, 
much  more  delay  could  prove  far  more  costly 
in  human  terms  than  any  saving  warrants. 
Even  If  a  major  purchase  U  made  In  the 
United  States  right  now,  at  least  tiiree 
months  would  elapse  before  the  grain  could 
reach  Indian  ports. 

India  finds  Itself  having  to  buy  at  a  time 
when  wheat  is  in  short  supply  worldwide. 
The  Soviet  Union  and  China  have  made 
major  purchases  in  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada and  Australia,  greatly  reducing  available 
stocks  and  sending  prices  up.  The  Indians 
were  bitten  badly  when  they  bought  3  million 
tons  last  winter,  just  after  the  Russians  made 
a  killing  in  the  Umted  States  grain  market. 

So.  while  trying  to  play  the  market  abroad 
but  at  the  same  time  create  a  scare  at  home 
and  get  farmers  to  sell  their  crops,  the  gov- 
ernment seems  to  unroll  diHerent  sets  of  fig- 
ures at  different  times  and  for  different  audi- 
ences. 

The  habit  of  downgrading  needs  aud  exag- 
gerating goals  is  a  long-standing  one  in  In- 
dia. This  year,  for  example,  the  government 
claimed  that  the  ciu:rent  wheat  crop  would 
total  30  million  tons  and  that  8.1  million 
tons  of  this  would  be  procured  for  public 
distribution. 

Now  it  looks  at  if  the  crop  will  total  no 
more  than  26  million  tons.  The  procurement 
system,  nationalized  in  April,  has  eo  far 
netted  3.2  miUlou  tons.  Agriculture  Mmister 
Fakliruddin  All  Alimed  said  yesterday  that 
he  was  now  hoping  for  a  total  of  6  million 
tons. 

According  to  experts,  though,  the  chance.9 
of  approaching  tliis  newly  lowered  target  are 
nil. 

Farmers  are  refusing  to  sell  their  «rop«  at 
(he  go'  ernineui's  fixed  price,  w'nich  they  eon- 
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slder  too  low,  are  takhig  the  chance  that  a 
poor  monsoon  wiU  drive  their  profits  up. 
Actually,  the  chance  the  farmers  are  takmg 
Is  small.  Even  if  the  monsoon  is  good,  food 
will  remain  in  sliort  supply  until  the  crop 
com*  in.  Thus  the  open  market  price  for 
their  hoarded  crops  can  only  improve. 

In  fact,  the  government  itself  may  have 
10  raise  procurement  prices.  Already,  the 
Agiiculture  Ministry  Is  trying  to  tempt 
larmers  to  come  across  by  offering  them  in- 
ducements such  as  seed,  fertilizer  and 
dlesel  oil  to  power  tractors  and  irrigation 
pimips. 

These  offers,  which  might  have  proved 
tempting  had  the  government  not  taken 
over  procurement,  seem  to  be  going  largely 
unheeded.  A  large  majority  of  faxmers  have 
already  committed  their  crops  and  them- 
selves to  former  wheat  wholesalers,  who  were 
put  out  of  business  by  nationalization. 

Just  as  the  wholesaler  predicted  when 
the  govenmient  took  over  the  trade,  the 
larmers  are  stickhig  by  their  old  middle- 
men. The  reason  is  not  that  ftu-mers  are 
balking  at  Mrs.  Gandhi's  attempt  to  extend 
socialism,  or  even  that  they  are  interested  Ui 
maintalnuig  old  friendships.  It  Is  far  more 
practical. 

The  former  wholesalers  are  the  only  source 
of  loans  for  millions  of  peasant  farmers. 

In  theory  any  farmer,  even  the  smallest 
peasant  landowner,  should  be  able  to  bor- 
row from  nationalized  banks  to  finance  his 
next  crop.  But  the  banks  have  withheld 
small  loans  aud  instead  have  offered  money 
only  to  big  landlords  and,  ironically,  the 
former  wholesalers. 

The  farmers  are  also  being  pressed  not  to 
sell  by  opposition  political  parties.  Buoyed 
by  dissatisfaction  hi  the  countryside  over 
the  government's  low  purchasing  price, 
opposition  politicians  ranging  from  the  ex- 
treme right-wing  Swatantra  Party  to  the 
Marxist  Communist  Party  are  gatoing  niches 
m  former  Congress  Party  strongholds. 

Although  the  government  Is  not  prepared 
to  admit  that  wheat  trade  nationalization 
ia  a  failure  signs  of  acknowledgment  are 
growing. 

A  few  days  ago,  for  example,  the  Junior 
agricultural  minister,  Annasaheb  Shinde 
conceded  that  the  government  was  "rethink- 
ing" its  plan  to  extend  nationalization  to 
the  wholesale  rice  trade.  "We  are  free  to 
examine  the  situation  and  make  changes  in 
our  decisions,"  he  said. 

But  Shinde's  implicit  recognition  of  real- 
ity has  evidently  not  filtered  through  the 
hierarchy.  The  Agriculture  Ministry  has 
once  again  set  Itself  an  impossible  target 
of  115  million  tons  of  grains  for  the  coming 
year,  surpassing  the  bumper  crop  of  1970-71. 

Commenting  on  the  new  goal,  the 
respected  Calcutta  Statesman  said  in  an  edi- 
torial Wednesday:  "An  ambitious  target  Is 
often  used  as  a  device  on  the  somewhat 
dubious  reasoning  that  if  the  aim  is  high, 
more  Is  likely  to  be  achieved.  But,  in  prac- 
tice, this  makes  a  mockery  of  planning. 
What  is  worse,  it  rarely  works." 


■JUSTICE"  AT  WEST  POINT 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATn'ES 

Monday,  June  11,^973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  New  York  Times  has 
made  public  an  aspect  of  the  system  of 
justice  at  West  Point  which  is  tnily 
frightening  and  dangerous:  the  "silenc- 
ing" of  a  cadet  for  an  alleged  violation  of 
the  cadet  honor  code. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Cadet  James  J.  Petosi  had  been  ac- 
cused of  cheating  on  a  test  by  continuing 
to  write  after  the  instructor  had  asked 
the  class  to  stop  writing.  The  cadet 
honor  committee  at  first  foimd  him 
guilty  but  the  case  was  later  dismissed 
because  of  "command  influence"  and 
Pelosi  was  returned  to  the  coi-ps  of 
cadets  in  good  standing.  Despite  that  de- 
cision, however,  the  cadets  chose  to  im- 
pose upon  Pelosi  theU-  severest  form  of 
social  ostracism — silence.  For  over  a  year, 
the  Academy's  cadets  did  not  talk  to 
Pelosi  except  on  oflBcial  busuiess,  and 
they  liarassed  him  and  thi-eatened  him 
as  well. 

The  "silencing"  of  a  cadet  by  his  fel- 
low cadets  is  an  unofficial  punishment: 
yet  it  is  clearly  sanctioned  by  the  West 
Point  administration.  It  is  a  form  of 
ci-uel  and  unusual  punishment  that  lias 
no  place  anywhere  in  American  life,  and 
particularly  not  in  an  institution  of 
higher  learning  where  a  respect  for  law 
is  supposedly  taught. 

The  "silencing"  is  indicative  of  the 
Academy's  entu^e  honor  code,  which  is 
archaic  and  which  indoctrinates  the 
cadet  with  the  pi-inciple  of  blind  obedi- 
ence to  ai-bitrary  mihtai'y  authority.  I 
think  the  entire  code  deserves  public 
■•scrutiny. 

I  would  like  now  to  insert  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  June  7, 1973: 

Silent    Ag^'Y    Ends    for    Cadet    at    Point 
(By  Linda  Greenhouse ) 

West  Point,  N.Y.,  Jtme  6. — James  J.  Pelosi 
was  graduated  from  the  United  States  MUl- 
tary  Academy  here  today,  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half  after  he  was  officially  "sUenced ' 
by  his  fellow  cadets. 

"  Beginning  In  November,  1971,  Cadet  Pelosi, 
who  received  his  commission  today  as  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant  In  the  Army,  had  roomed 
alone  and  eaten  by  himself  at  a  10-man 
table  hi  the  cadet  mess  hall.  Almost  none 
of  the  3.800  other  cadets  talked  to  him  ex- 
cept on  official  busuiess,  in  class,  or  to  de- 
liver a  message. 

A  44-member  Honor  Committee,  senior 
cadets  elected  by  their  companies,  had  found 
Cadet  Pelosi  guilty  of  completing  an  answer 
on  a  quiz  after  the  examiner  had  given  the 
order  to  stc^  writing.  Although  he  denied 
the  charge  and  produced  witnesses  on  bis 
behalf  and  altliough  the  conviction  was  re- 
versed, the  Silence  was  imposed  by  his  fellow 
cadets. 

When  his  name  was  called  to  step  up  and 
receive  his  diploma  today,  Lieutenant  Pelosi, 
who  was  452d  In  a  class  of  939,  expected  that 
his  classmates  might  boo  him  as  silenced 
cadets  have  been  booed  In  the  past.  But  only 
a  brief  moment  of  sUence  greeted  his  name, 
and  there  were  welcoming  handshakes  when 
he  made  his  way  back  to  his  seat  in  Michle 
Stadium. 

"It  was  just  as  If  I  were  a  person  after 
all  this  thue,"  he  said. 

In  the  last  few  months  before  graduation, 
the  rigid  observance  of  Silence  had  all  but 
broken  down,  at  least  among  cadets  who  had 
been  Lieutenant's  Pelosi's  friends  before  the 
Silence  began. 

Standing  with  his  family  on  the  field  after 
the  ceremony.  Lieutenant  Pelosi  exchanged 
•varm  congratulations  with  memijers  of  his 
olass,  and  there  were  no  visible  traces  of  the 
ostracism  that  had  marked  the  last  third 
of  his  career  here.  According  to  some  of  the 
other  cadets,  many  of  his  cla.samates  had 
come  to  respect  Lieutenant  Pelosi  for  his  de- 
termination to  siay  at  the  Aiademy  and 
jjraciuate. 
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In  tlite  first  few  mouths  after  the  silence 
began.  Lieutenant  Pelosi,  a  21-year-old  na- 
tive of  West  Hempstead,  L.  I.  lost  26  pounds, 
found  his  mail  destroyed  aud  his  possessions 
vandalized,  and  saw  his  cadet  peer  rating 
drop  from  among  the  highest  in  his  100-man 
company  to  979th,  lowest  in  his  entire  class. 

AN   UNWaiTTEN   PROVISO 

A  member  of  the  Cadet  Honor  Committee 
himself.  Lieutenant  Pelosi  was  accused  of 
violating  the  honor  code  at  the  beginning  of 
bis  Junior  year.  In  his  attempt  to  mahitain 
his  innocence,  he  found  himself  caught  lu 
an  aspect  of  the  honor  system  that  is  unique 
to  West  Point  among  the  nation's  service 
academies,  little  known  to  the  pubUc  at 
large,  yet  almost  as  old  as  tiie  honor  code 
itself. 

The  "Silence,''  a  total  form  of  social  os- 
tracism. Is  defined  in  an  offici<d  Army  memo- 
randimi  as  "a  traditional  and  unwritten  pro- 
viso of  the  Honor  System  designed  to  deal 
with  a  cadet  found  guilty  of  an  honor  viola- 
tion, but  who  does  not  elect  to  resign  and 
cannot  be  discharged  because  of  lack  of  suffi- 
cient legal  proof." 

The  Silence  is  rarely  imposed,  because 
most  cadets  faced  with  the  prospect  chOi>e 
to  resign.  Perhaps  the  best  known  victim  of 
tlie  system  was  Benjamin  O.  Davis  Jr.,  who 
was  silenced  during  all  his  four  years  at  West 
Point,  1932  to  1936,  because  he  is  black.  He 
went  on  to  become  a  lieutenant  general  iu 
the  Air  Force. 

Under  the  Cadet  Honor  Code — "A  cadet  will 
not  lie,  cheat  or  steal  or  tolerate  those  who 
do" — the  charge  against  Cadet  Pelosi  was 
ooustTued  as  cheating  by  tlie  Honor  Commit- 
tee. 

Cadet  Pelosi  refused  to  take  the  usual 
course  of  resigning  from  tj/t  Academy  and 
appealed  his  case  to  a  board  of  officers.  "When 
yoxi're  right,  you  have  to  prove  yourself,"  he 
said  the  other  day  In  an  Interview  at  the 
Bear  Mountain  Inn. 

It  was  a  decision  that  changed  the  young 
man's  life.  "I'd  do  it  over  again,"  he  said.  "Id 
hate  to  have  seen  some  guy  silenced  who 
might  have  given  In  to  it  and  quit." 
'■command  infltjence" 

An  officer  board  was  convened,  but  halfway 
through  Its  hearing  Cadet  Pelosi's  military 
lawyer,  Capt.  David  Hayes,  moved  to  have 
the  case  dishiissed.  He  learned  that  the 
Honor  Committee,  before  it  made  Its  deci- 
sion, had  seen  a  note  from  a  high-ranking 
officer  urging  the  members  to  "expedite"  the 
case  because  it  was  a  clear-cut  honor  viola- 
tion. 

Lietit.  Gen.  •William  A.  Knowlton.  the  West 
Point  superintendent,  ordered  the  ease  dis- 
missed for  "command  Influenoe"  and  or- 
dered Cadet  Pelosi  retiu-ned  to  the  Corp«  of 
Cadets  in  good  standing. 

In  response,  the  Honor  Committee  decided 
to  Impose  the  Silence,  a  step  that  was  sup- 
ported by  a  referendum  of  the  corps. 

Lieut.  Col.  Patrick  Dloune,  public  Informa- 
tion officer  for  the  Military  Academy  asked 
yesterday  to  supply  details  of  the  case,  said 
that  under  the  pressure  of  preparing  for 
graduation,  no  one  on  the  stJiff  would  hare 
time  to  look  up  the  records. 

By  his  ov«Ti  acootmt  and  the  accounts  of 
cadets  who  know  him.  Cadet  Pelosi  enduring 
the  Silence  for  almost  10  months  wih  an 
almost  stole  calm,  ttirning  back  catcsHs  with 
ironic  h«unor,  ifRoriug  occasional  rocks  and 
ice  cubes  thrown  his  way,  confiding  his 
thoughts  only  to  the  Journal  he  recorded  in 
a  green  looseleaf  book  in  the  few  free  min- 
utes before  6:15  breakfast  each  morning. 

A   KIND   OF   CAMS 

At  times,  he  said  he  felt  compelled  to  make 
a  kind  of  game  out  of  his  experience.  During 
one  vacation  this  year,  be  drove  some  of  his 
high  school  friends  to  West  Point.  Dressed  U> 

civilian  clothes,  he  stopped  r.mdom   plcbes 
and  asked  tl:eni  if  th^^y  bad  ever  beard  of 
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"a  guy  named  Pelosi."  and  then  watched  his 
friends'  reactions  as  the  first-year  cadets  de- 
scribed what  a  "terrible"  person  he  was. 

Cadet  Pelosi  agreed  to  talk  about  his  ex- 
perience during  the  four-hoiw  Interview  a 
few  days  before  graduationABut  he  had 
mixed  feelings  about  telling  hi^j  stcry.  not  be- 
rause  he  feared  reprisals,  he  said,  but  be- 
en use  "I  don't  want  to  wreck  this  place." 

•'I  put  In  four  years  here  and  it  me{ins 
something  to  me."  he  fisserted.  "1  don't  want 
people  to  look  at  me  like  a  martyr.  I'm  happy 
with  myself.  There's  nothing  I  regret." 

He  had  finally  decided  to  share  his  ex- 
perience, he  said,  because  "if  people  know, 
it  might  help  to  Implement  some  change." 
"Maybe  people  aroiuid  here  can  start  ex- 
amining their  own  consciences  Instead  of 
always  watching  everyone  else's"  he  said.  "I 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  my  classmates 
who  abide  by  the  rules  and  regulations,  but 
no  resf)ect  at  all  for  someone  like  the  Honor 
Committee  who  can't  admit  they  made  a 
mistake. 

"They  have  placed  ihem.selves  above  the 
law,  and  no  one  has  the  right  to  do  that.  If 
I'm  such  a  heinous  criminal  who  deserves 
such  suffering,  then  why  has  the  Academy 
allowed  me  to  stay  here  as  a  tl'.orn  in  their 
side  for  all  this  time?  There  is  wrongdoing 
here  and  It  can't  all  be  mine. 

"I've  told  myself  I  didn't  care.  I  changed, 
myself  to  suit  the  circuufstances.  ThaVs  how 
I  beat  them.  I  read  a  lot.  I  went  to  the  gym. 
I  found  friends  among'the  civilians  here,  the 
waiters  in  the  mess  hall,  the  MP  s.  No  mat- 
ter what  anyone  did.  I  never  let  it  |;et  to  me. 
But  If  I  thought  I  could  make  a  difference, 
►tli|n  maybe  I  would  care." 

PAVING   A   PRltt 

But  each  time  Cadet  Pelosi  repeated  that 
he  had  "never  let  it  bother  me.  "  he  sounded 
less  convinced  that  he  had  been  quite  so 
untouched.  There  is  evidence  that  he  paid  a 
price  for  his  rigid  self-control.  For  one  thing, 
there  was  the  rapid  weighs  loss,  down  to  132 
pounds  on  an  already  spire  5-foot-ll-lnch 
frame.  He  has  gained  bacU  only  about  10  of 
the  26  pounds  he  lost. 

And  there  was  the  good  friend,  the  one 
who  cried  the  night  Cadet  Pelosi  was  con- 
victed, but  who  waited  six  months  after  the 
Silence  began  to  find  his  friend  and  ask  how 
he  was  getting  along. 

"Yes,  I  guess  that  bothered  me."  Cadet 
Pelosi  said.  "That's  what  bothered  me  the 
most — no  one  has\ver  asked  me  what  it 
was  like.  I  never  ex|^cted  anyone's  sympathy. 
^But  at  least  I  expected  some  concern  for  my 
health  and  welfare,  after  they  Isolate  a  guy 
and  torment  a  guy." 

"Sometimes  now  1  feel  like  two  people,"  he 
added  after  a  moment.  "The  one  that  it  didn't 
get  to  and  the  one  It  got  to." 

A  ST.UtK  RECORD 

His  diary  entries  provide  a  stark.  aIino=t 
emtlonless  record  of  his  dally  life: 

"Friday,  26  November:  I  returned  to  my 
room  after  class  in  the  afternoon  and  found 
ft  letter  from  Richard  C.  ripped  up  and  placed 
on  my  desk  ...  I  believe  It  is  a  Federal 
otfense  to  destroy  a  person's  mall." 

"Friday.  10  December:  I  Inspected  my  gym 
locker  as  part  of  my  preparation  for  the  next 
day's  Inspection.  All  my  articles  of  clothing 
had  been  thrown  In  the  shower,  soaked  and 
then  dragged  around  the  floor  of  the  latrine." 

"5-7  May:  Ring  Weekend  for  the  class  of 
1973.  On  Saturday,  6  May  I  received  a  tele- 
phone call  In  th%  F-1  orderly  room.  The 
unidentified  caller  said.  "Pelosi,  we're  going 
to  get  your  ring  if  we  have  to  cut  off  vour 
finger  to  get  It."  On  Monday  evening,  8  May 
I  received  another  phone  call.  The  caller  said. 
Pelosi,  you  wear  that  ring  and  you're  dead.'  " 
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Cadet  Pelosi  did  accept  his  West  Point 
class  ring,  but  he  has  never  worn  It —  not  out 
of  fear,  he  said,  but  because  the  Idea  of  wear- 
ing it  no  longer  appealed  to  him. 

A    DRAMATIC    IMPROVEMENT 

/fcadet  Pelosl's  life  improved  dramatically 
when  the  Commandant  of  Cadets  ordered 
him  transferred  back  to  Company  B-4,  his 
original  company,  after  14  months  of  nearly 
total  silence  In  Company  P-1. 

His  civilian  lawyer,  Edwin  Cooperman.  a 
former  member  of  the  judge  advocate  gen- 
eral's office  here,  had  threatened  West  Point 
with  n  lawsuit  on  the  ground  that  the  trans- 
fer out  of  his  original  company  had  been  an 
official  act  furtjiering  the  Silence,  which 
Academy  officials  have  always  maintained 
is  an  unofficial  and  spontaneous  action  of 
social  sanction  by  the  cadets. 

^  With  his  transfer  back  to  B-4,  where  he 
had  many  friends,  the  Silence  became,  by 
common  admission  here,  almost  unenforce- 
able. In  the  last  few  months,  as  many  as 
half  his  classmates  have  talked  with  him 
openly,  visited  his  room,  even  sat  with  him. 

Last  week,  Cadet  Pelosi  received  a  letter 
from  his  class  president  Informing  him  that 
"because  of  the  situation  In  which  you  find 
yourself"  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  attend 
last  night's  graduation  banquet  and  dance, 
the  social  highlight  of  June  Week. 

Cadet  Pelosi  protested  and,  somewhat  to 
his  surprise,  the  class  officers  reversed  them- 
selves and  gave  hlni  an  Invitation.  But  at 
the  las±  moment  he  decided  to  dine  with 
his  parents  Instead. 

"I  Just  had  it  in  my  mind  that  I  might 
be  stuck  off  In  a  corner  somewhere  and  it 
meant  more  to  me  to  be  v.ith  my  family," 
he  .said. 
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FEDERAL    DOLLARS    AND    THE 
"EDUCATIONAL"  PROCESS 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1973 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  June 
issue  of  the  "Phi  Delta  Kappan"  contains 
an  article  that  ought  to  be  read  by  every 
taxpayer  and  particularly  every  educa- 
tor in  the  countrj-. 

The  article,  by  Michael  Chiappetta. 
chainnan  of  the  Division  of  Compara- 
tive and  International  Education  at  In- 
diana University,  is  entitled,  "If  You 
Lose  on  Every  Sale,  Maybe  You  Can  Make 
Up  for  It  in  Volume."  The  writer  demon- 
strates, with  devastating  logic  and  anal- 
ysis, that  Federal  aid  often  does  more 
harm  than  good. 

The  article  follows : 

Ir  You  Lose  on  Every  S.\le,  Maybe  Yor  C.vn 

Make  Up  for  It  in  Volume 

(By  Michael  Chiappetta) 

On  a  dark  and  dreary  day  last  winter,  that 
recent  addition  to  Washington  bureaucracv, 
the  National  Institute  of  Education,  aii- 
nounced  that  it  would  distribute  $7.5  million 
dollars  in  small  grants  (SIO.OOO  to  $50,000 
per  grant)  to  educators  who  could  propose 
worthwhile  research. 

In  retrospect  it  doesn't  seem  believable, 
but  it  was  and  is  true:  Applications  for  those 
grants  were  to  be  submitted  in  twenty-pli- 
cate! Even  so.  graiitsmanship,  somewhat 
dormant  In  the  face  of  wintry  blasts  from  an 
economy-minded  administration,  sprang  to 
life.  Across  the  country  t«ams  of  research- 
ers began  to  meer.  to  talk,  to  outline,  to  write. 


to  concoct  budgets,  to  call  colleagues  at  oth- 
er institutions  ,to  divine  the  criteria  by  which 
approvals  would  be  gained;  in  short,  to  bring 
into  life  'Tlie  Proposal"  which  would  elicit 
from  fair  Washington  the  final  blessing- 
money.  That's  grantsmanship. 

What  hai)pened?  On  the  magic  date   Feb- 
ruary   28,    1973.    there    were    unmistakable 
signs   that   a   phenomenon  worth  recording 
had  occurred.  The  Post  Office  had  dumi)ecl 
6.000  proposaLs  on  NIE's  doorstep.  Six  thou- 
sand! At  Indiana  University  we  were  thun- 
derstruck by  this  news,  but  at  first  it  was  only 
an  awe  born  of  logistic  considerations.  FoV 
exaniple:  If  each  proposal  was  35  pages  Ion- 
(the   average   of  the   27   proposaLs  emanat° 
ing   from  Blocmington)    and  each  proposal 
was  sent  in  twenty-plicate,  then  no  less  than 
4.200.000  sheets  of  paper  inundated  the  re- 
ceiving office   in   Washington.  Four  million 
two  hundred   thousand  pages!  That   is  ap- 
prdxhnately   25.000   pounds  or   12.5   tons  of 
paper.     Tlie     paper-management    problems 
alone  are  ei<ough  to  frighten  anv  office  in 
the   country  except   perhaps  the   Pentagon. 
Our  somewhat  rural  Indiana  observation 
might  have  slopped  there  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  we  began  to  mull  over  the 
economics  of  the  escapade.  Just  what  did  it 
cost  to  put  together  the  6.000  proposals?  Let 
us  reconstruct  some  of  the  details.  We  know 
that   at  least  one  major  professor  was  in- 
volved in  the  development  of  each  project. 
He  had  to  invest  at  least' six  davs  in  think- 
ing,  talking,    writing,   editing,   and   seeking 
administrative   approval   of   his   project.   In 
most  cases,  if  there  was  to  be  collaboration— 
a  highly  desirable  characteristic— at  least  two 
other  professors  would  have  been  Involved 
for  a  minimum  period  of  three  days.  At  least 
two  graduate  students  must  have  been  In- 
volved for  five  days.  Let  us  add  it  up:  A  ma- 
jor professor  costs  at  least  $20,000  per  year 
or  slOO  per  day.  That's  $600.  Two  other  profes- 
sors  at  $75  for   three   days   makes  another 
$450      Two  graduate  students,  especially  U 
on   isslstantshlp  status,  cost  a  minimum  of 
s:o  a  day,  so  we  add  another  $100.  New  to- 
tal:   $1,150.    Indiana    University    rightfully 
charges   60'.     overhead    when   applying   for 
"soft "'  money,  since  It  provides  space,  light. 
heat,  office  equipment,  library  and  computer 
services,  so  we  must  add  60',  of  1,150,  or  $690, 
to  come  up  with  a  professional  cost  of  $1,840. 
We  all  know  that  the  most  Important  part 
of  proposal  writing  Is  secretarial.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  a  35-page  document  written  by  at 
least  five  people  approved  by  at  least  three 
levels     of     administrators,    "and     requiring 
budget  clearance,  would  require  at  least  three 
typings.  At  five  pages  an  hour — a  phenome- 
nal rate  for  three  carbons — that  makes  at 
least  seven  hours  per  version,  but  let's  be 
conservative  and  estimate  only  half  a  week's 
salary  for  the  finished  product.  That  comes 
to  a  neat  $50,  if  your  secretary's  salary  is 
slightly  above  the  starvation  levels  usually 
paid  in  university  towns.  Then  there's  paper, 
tons  of  it — as  noted  before.  Getting  to  the 
final  version  must  have  used  the  three  go- 
rounds  mentioned  plus  some  waste  caused  by 
errors,  so  let's  estimate  500  sheets.  A  ream  of 
regular  typing  paper  *)sts  not  more  than  $5. 
so  add  that  to  the  bill.  In  the  Interest  oi 
economy,  and  not  to  pad  the  bill,  let's  forget 
the  carbon  paper.  But  we  cannot  forget  the 
paper  needed  for  the  20  copies.  At  I.U.  v.e 
Xeroxed    our   copies — not    20    but    28,   since 
copies  were  needed  in  two  deans'  offices,  two 
vice  presidents'  offices,  and  the   treasurer'.s 
office.  Besides,  it  was  thought  that  we  should 
keep  a  couple  of  copies  on  hand  in  the  origi- 
nating department.  So  that's  28x35  or  980 


•  Tlie  cynic  will  suggest  that  one  should 
consider  the  time  professors  spend  on  pro- 
posals that  go  nowhere  a  social  gain,  since  it 
keeps  them  away  from  more  mischievous 
activities.  I  am  not  such  a  cynic. 
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sheets  of  paper  for  each  proposal.  Our  Xerox 
costs  are  about  3.6  cents  per  sheet,  so  let's 
add  $35,  which  could  include  wastage  and 
.-staples,  and  not  charge  any  new  lalsor  for 
Xeroxing  and  collating.  We  can't  overlook 
ihe  postage,  however,  since  bulk  does  get 
aoticed  in  mall  pouches;  so  there  must  be  at 
least  a  $5  charge  for  getting  the  proposal  to 
'.Vashlngton.  Adding  this  subtotal  of  $95  to 
the  $1,840,  we  get  $1,935. 

One  final  cost  item  must  be  added.  At  I.tJ. 
each  proposal  has  to  be  approved  by  the 
department  bead,  division  head,  associate 
dean  of  education,  a  vice  president  for  re- 
.search  and  advanced  studies,  the  graduate 
dean,  and  the  treasurer's  office.  In  ovir  School 
of  Education  we  had  the  full  cooperation  of 
an  assistant  dean  for  purposes  of  organizing 
The  proposal  in  accordance  with  presumed 
understanding  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Education's  criteria  for  jtidging  the  pro- 
posaLs. Let  us  estimate  that  a  minimum  of 
eight  hours  of  administrative  time  was  in- 
vested in  all  of  the  advisement  and  approval 
processes.  Tliat's  one  day's  work,  so  let's  add 
another  $100.  Grand  total;  $2,035. 

There  were  6,000  proposals  seeking  the 
money  offered  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Education.  At  $2,035  per  proposal  it  means 
that  the  educational  community  invested 
$12,210,000  in  order  to  obtain  $7,500,000.  Say 
that  again  I  Yes.  the  educational  community 
Invested  $12,210,000  in  the  development  of 
proposals  to  spend  $7,500,000. 

So  this  is  the  new  economics  of  grantsman- 
ship. For  some  time  now  there  has  been  a 
vague  and  general  suspicion  that  getting 
grants  may  not  be  as  profitable  as  in  the 
past.  Putting  aside  matters  of  principle,  this 
analysis  may  illustrate  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  point  below  which  it  is  not  feasible  for 
the  research  community  to  seek  fvmds,  and 
a  given  Institution  faced  by  1  in  40  odds 
might  decide  wisely  that  it  can't  afford  the 
costs  of  preparing  proposals.  It  may  even  be 
that  the  educational  research  community 
should  conclude  that  grantsmanship  Is  a 
losing  game  and  concentrate  on  its  primary 
business,  research. 

In  this  instance  Indiana  University  in- 
vested 27  X  $2,035  or  .$54,945  in  the  hope  that 
it  would  get  more  than  its  arithmetic  share 
of  the  funds,  27/6000  of  $7,500,000,  or  $33,750. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  what  sort  of  payoS 
I.U.  does  get,  but  If  I.U.  does  well  on  its  in- 
vestment, it  simply  means  that  other  insti- 
tutions will  do  worse. 

.  I  didn't  start  this  note  with  a  broad  policy 
Issue  in  mind.  Before  It  is  overtaken  by  such 
considerations,  let  us  leave  well  enough  alone. 
Certainly  there  Is  much-to  thUik  about  here. 
Let's  do  that;  think,  that  is. 


POW'S  IMPRESSION  OF 
COMMUNISM 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOH 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Monday,  June  11.  1973 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
the  most  patriotic  and  loyal  persons  I 
have  met  were  the  wives  and  families  of 
our  POW's  and  MIA's.  It  was  a  special 
thrill  for  me  to  meet  and  talk  with  some 
of  their  returning  servicemen.  One  wife 
we  know  and  one  husband  we  were 
pleased  to  talk  with  after  his  return  was 
Comdr.  and  Mrs.  Ted  Kopfman  of  Le- 
moore  Naval  Air  Station.  Calif. 

Commander  Kopfman  spoke  to  the 
Hanford.  Calif..  Kiwanis  Club  and  sliar- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ed  some  of  his  views  concerning  the  dan- 
ger of  communism.  I  think  the  account 
of  his  speech  in  the  Hanford  Sentinfel  is 
worth  reading  by  every  American. 

I  include  the  report  of  Commander 
Kopfman 's  speech  in  the  April  26,  1973, 
issue  of  the  Hanford  Sentinel  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoro  : 

Dangers   of  Commttnism   Expbfssed   by 
Kopfman 

(By  Joan  Pegues) 

Cmdr.  Ted  Kopfman,  who  was  a  priicner 
of  war  for  "seven  years  and  four  mouths,"  as 
he  put  it,  reiterated  his  statements  about 
the  dangers  of  communism  when  he  appeared 
before  the  Hanford  Kiwanis  Club  Wednes- 
day. 

Appearing  more  relaxed  than  in  an  earlier, 
formal  press  conference  at  Lemoore  Naval 
Air  Station,  the  commander  commented  that 
Ills  wife.  Marge,  had  told  him  about  her 
speech  to  the  same  club. 

Mrs.  Kopfman,  who  accompanied  her  hus- 
band, was  one  of  the  wives  who  participated 
in  speaking  engagements  throughout  the 
valley  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners  and  missing 
in  action. 

Saying  that  he  wasn't  knowledgeable 
enough  to  form  a  thorough  opinion  abotit 
the  war.  the  flyer  did  say  he  belfeved  that  If 
critics  of  the  war  really  did  understand  the 
objectives  of  the  communists,  they .  would 
change  their  opinions. 

"We  are  forced  to  read  magazines,  news- 
papers, and  materials  which  made  the  North 
Vietnamese  government  look  good,"  he  ex- 
plained, "in  hopes  of  making  us  becpme  sym- 
pathetic to  their  causes."  "But  we  knew 
enough  about  our  country  and  what  it  stood 
for,  so  their  efforts  had  a  reverse  effect  on 
us." 

"They  tried  to  takd  what  we  cherished  and 
distort  it,"  he  noted  and  went  on  to  give  ex- 
amples of  typical  communistic  methods  of 
propaganda. 

"Catholics  are  free  to  practice  their  religion 
as  long  as  it  conforms  to  the  policy  of  The 
state,"  he  pointed  otit.  "Freedom  of  the  press 
is  allowed  to  the  extent  that  all  members  of 
the  press  are  state  trained  and  print  no  dis- 
sent. Songs  can  be  written  as  long  as  they 
are  patriotic  ones,"  the  speaker  remarked. 

Showing  the  degree  to  which  the  state  con- 
trols the  country,  Kopfman  said  he  recalled 
a  line  from  a  song  the  prisoners  heard  re- 
peatedly and  was  taught  to  little  children: 
"Love  Ho  Chi  Miuh  better  than  mommle  and 
daddy." 

"I  have  Just  one  request  to  make,"  Kopf- 
man said.  "We  must  make  ourselves  listen 
to  what  these  people  are  really  saying.  Un- 
derstanding Is  the  key  to  dealing  with  their 
distortions." 

Knocking  some  of  the  thunder  out  from 
\inder  the  anti-war  critics,  Kopfman  pointed 
out  that  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in 
North  Vietnam  Is  considered  a  member  of  the 
"fighting  force."  Women  are  equal  to  men, 
he  noted,  and  man  guns  Jvist  as  the  men  do. 

"Women  are  equal  to  men  when  it  comes 
to  being  killed  too,"  the  commander  re- 
marked and  they  brag  about  their  roles  as 
fighters.  "Yet,  let  one  of  the  women  or  chil- 
dren be  killed,  and  suddenly  they  become  'an 
innocent  victim,'  "  he  said. 

The  people  of  North  Vietnam  are  told  that 
every  abode  In  every  hamlet  is  considered  a 
fortress.  The  aviator  said  he  has  seen  antl- 
ahrcraft  g\tns  standing  between  houses  and 
missile  sites  located  in  school  yards.  "If  .we 
kill  school  children,"  he  observed,  "then  we 
are  criminals." 

During  a  question  and  answer  period,  the 
speaker  answered  a  query  about  anti-war  ac- 
tivist Jane  Fonda  by  saying  that  he  felt  she 
did  not  have  an  open  mind.  She  had  already 
made  tip  her  mind  about  conditions  in  North 
Vietnam,  talked  to  very  few  prisoners  of  war. 
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And  knew  before  hand  Just  what  she  .would 
say  when  she  returned  home. 

"The  communists  have  their  objectives." 
Kopfman  said  in  response  to  a  question  "I 
was  told  'we  will  bury  you.'  "  Explaining  the 
scope  of  their  objectives,  the  former  prisoner 
said  he  was  told  "first  South  Vietnam,  then 
Laos,  then  Thailand,  the  Philippines,  then 
Japan  and  someday  the  United  States." 

"They  used  medical  attention  ijB  a  lever," 
the  commander  remarked.  The  situation  went 
from  non-existent  medical  attention  during 
the  early  years  to  physicals  and  dental  at- 
tention beginning  last  October.  When  asked 
if  tlie  lack  of  medical  care  could  be  attributed 
to  a  lack  of  doctors  and  nurses.  Kopfman  said 
he  really  didn't  know.  "According  to  their 
propaganda,  they  had  a  lot  of  medical  person- 
nel," he  noted. 

When  asked  how  he  kept  going,  Kopfman 
.said  he  took  one  day  at  a  lime,  and  sometimes 
even  one  hour  and  one  minute  at  a  time.  "1 
had  faith  that  I  was  there  for  the  right  rea- 
sons, and  I  tried  not  to  think  of  the  future." 

Kopfman  began  his  talk  by  thanking  the 
club  for  the  cooperation  and  support  they 
had  given  to  the  POWs.  "You  forced  the  is- 
sue from  the  dark  closet  where  the  commun- 
ists wanted  to  keep  it,"  he  said. 

Kopfman  credits  the  attention  focused  on 
the  prisoner  of  war  issue  through  petitions 
and  letter  writing  as  directly  attributable  to 
their  Improved  conditions.  "Many  would 
never  have  returned  home,"  he  said  solemnly. 

"Prior  to  late  1969.  we  lived  in  small  cages 
with  no  ventilation  and  ate  a  very  poor  grade 
of  rice  and  watery  green  soup,"  he  recounted. 
After  1969,  the  prisoners  were  given  improved 
food  and  better  lodging. 

When  asked  about  the  prisoners  communi- 
cation system,  Kopfman  responded  by  knock- 
ing on  the  table.  "They  built  the  walls  higher, 
but  they  never  stopped  us,"  he  said  quietly. 
The  commander  pointed  out  that  the  com- 
munists used  communication^  the  ability  to 
talk  to  someone  when  you'veBeen  alone,  as  a 
method  of  control. 

AH  commupication  between  prisoners  was 
forbidden,  but  "we'd  help  and  encourage  each 
other  whenever  we  could,"  he  remarked. 

Asked  If  his  experience  had  changed  him,' 
Kopfman  said  he  felt  he  had  changed  a  greai 
deal.  "It  was  the  first  time  I'd  ever  been  alone 
for  such  a  great  time,  and  I  examined  my 
life  and  every  decision  I  had  ever  made,"  he 
said,  "I  feel  I'm  more  compassionate  and 
patient  now,  an<^  I  even  allow  my  wife  to 
be  late,"  he  said  with  a  smile. 

When  asked  about  the  changes  he  has 
noted,  Kopfman  replied  that  one  of  the  big- 
gest changes  has  been  his  wife.  Marge.  "I'm 
very  proud  of  my  wife  and  the  change  in 
her,"  he  remarked.  "I  had  been  a  rather 
dominating  husband,  but  now  I  know  it's 
not  necessary,  so  I  just  sit  back  and  relax, ' 
he  said,  drawing  smiles  from  the  audience. 

"Tears,"  was  the  word  the  commander, 
used  to  describe  his  reunion  with  his  wife  and 
children.  "Maybe  I'm  sentimental,  but  I 
don't  worry  about  crying  anymore,"  Kopfman 
said.  "I  never  shed  any  tears  in  North  Viet- 
nam," he  noted.  "I  didn't  know  the  childr-n. 
referring  to  the  changes  In  them  In  seven 
years,  and  I  missed  a  lot,"  he  said. 

At  the  end  of  the  question  and  answer  pe- 
riod, Mrs.  Jeff  Nlcklas  told  Kopfman  thRt 
what  the  prisoners  gave  to  their  country  had 
made  the  country  precious. 

The  ex-prisoner  finished  his  comments  to  a 
standing  ovation. 

During  a  mini-program  before  the  com- 
mander spoke.  Jack  Schwartz  Jr.,  a  senior  at 
Hanford  High  School  and  a  member  of  the 
Kings  County  WMCA's  Youth  in  Government 
program,  told  club  members  about  the  youth 
grottp's  four  day  trip  to  Sacramento.  "Kings 
County  had  the  third  largest  delegation 
there,"  he  noted.  "Not  only  did  we  learn  the 
process  of  state  government,  we  learned  to 
listen  to  both  sides  of  an  issue." 
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THIS,  TOO.  IS  FOR  THE  RECORD 


HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

or   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  11.  1973      ^ 

.  Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fore- 
going title  of  tliis  entry  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  it  might  have  been  authored 
by  a  Member  of  Congress. 

However,  such  is  not  the  case.  Instead, 
the  above  title  is  the  heading  of  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  tlie  spring  1973 
iii>ue  Oi  tile  Freemason,  which  was  dedi- 
cated to  Harry  S  Truman,  past  grand 
master.  Grand  Lodge  of  Missouri  AF  & 
AM  1940-41.  The  article.  'This.  Too,  Is 
for  the  Record,"  appeared  at  page  55.  The 
central  theme  ol  tlie  story  emphasizes 
that  Harry  S  Truman  could  easily  have 
retired  from  participation  in  Masonic  af- 
fairs at  the  conclusion  of  his  term  as 
grand  master  in  1941.  The  national  spot- 
light was  already  centering  on  him  as 
the  head  of  the  "Truman  Committee." 
IJut  Mr.  Truman  w.3s  a  praciiciug  Free- 
i-iason.  Accordingly,  his  interest  and  sup- 
port remained  consti-.nt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  m.v  coii'-idored  judg- 
ment that  those  of  u.s  w'lo  are  Members 
of  Congress  are  deeply  indebted  to  the 
author  of  the  article  in  the  Missouri 
Freemason  for  his  resume  of  the  activi- 
ties of  Past  Grand  Master  Truman  while 
he  served  as  grand  master  in  1P40  and 
1941.  Hopefully,  some  of  this  material 
may  be  ijicluded  in  a  memorial  volume 
now  being  prepared.  It  is  my  pleasure  to 
read  into  the  Congressional  Recokd  the 
article  as  it  appears  on  page  55  of  the 
Freemason,  spring  issue  1973; 

This.  Too,  Is  for  the  Record  i 

Harry  S  Truman  coulrt  easily  have  retired 
from  active  support  and  participation  in  Mji- 
sonlc  affairs  at  the  conclusion  of  his  term 
as  Grand  Master  on  October  1,  1941,  The  na- 
tional spotlight  was  centering  on  him  more 
and  more  as  the  "Truman  Committee"  in- 
vestigating waste  and  mismanaj^ement  In  the 
war  program  gained  for  him  unstinting  praise 
and  admiration  by  the  populace. 

But  Truman  was  a  practicing  Freemason. 
His  interest  and  support  remained  constant. 
The  following  is  a  brief  li.st  of  some  of  his 
activities  as  a  Past  Grand  Master. 

December  1,  1941,  delivered  the  dedication 
address  for  Masonic  Welfare  Center,  first 
Masonic  Center  primarily  for  Navy  per^n- 
iiel.  at  Newport.  Rhode  Island. 

December  17,  1941,  Irumun  wrote  Ray 
Denslow:  "I  was  supposed  to  go  to  a' Masonic 
meeting  last  night  where  two  gentlemen  were 
made  Masons  at  sight.  I  got  to  thinking  about 
the  matter  and  couldn't  bring  myself  to  go. 
because  I  don't  approve  of  such  a  matter, 
however  great  the  recipients.  I  suppose  the 
high-hats  here  will  be  somewhat  put  out 
with  me  because  they  had  consulted  me 
about  the  qualifications  of  the  two  men. 
Their  qualifications  were  one  hundred  per 
rent,  but  as  you  and  I  know,  that  just  isn't 
the  way  to  do  It." 

January  8,  1942.  Truman  respondetl  to  a 
West  Coast  publisher  of  a  Masonic  history 
and  took  exception  to  material  on  Andrew 
Jackson.  Truman  wrote.:  "I  notice  where  you 
■ay  that  Andrew  Jackson  received  his  de- 
!.;rees  at  Greenville  Lodge.  Greenville.  Ten- 
nessee in  1851.  Andrew  Jackson  Grand  Master 
(•f  Tennessee  long  before  that,  and  it  Is  not 
knov.n  e.xactly  where  he  recei-. ed  his  degrees. 
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but  it  is  recorded  that  he  received  them  in 
North  Carolina. 

"He  was  born  In  1767.  You  gave  the  date  ol 
his  birth  In  1808.  and  the  place  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina.  He  was  born  In  Wax  Haws, 
and  It  Is  doubtful  whether  he  was  born  north 
or  south  of  the  State  line.  There  has  always 
been  a  controversy  between  North  and  South 
Carolina  about,  the  location  of  the  State 
line  at  the  time  of  his  birth.  I  don't  know 
where  you  got  those  figures,  but  you  certainly 
ouaht  to  make  a  correction  on  them. 

"For  your  further  information.  If  my  dates 
are  correct.  Andrew  Jackson  died  in  184.5.  so 
he  couldn't  po.ssibly  have  received  his  de- 
grees In  1351  "  (Trimian  Librarv.  Senatorial 
file). 

February  194'2.  attended  Grand  Masters 
ConfereiKe  and  George  Washington  Miisonlc 
Memorial  A.'isociation  meetings. 

Juno  1942.  addressed  the  Annual  Conv'-n- 
tion  of  the  National  League  of  Masonic  Clubs 
in  Atlantic  City.  The  Chairman.  Arvid  V. 
Swaningson.  wrote  that  "To  have  had  you 
present  at  the  Gold  Card  Dinner  was  a  pleas- 
ure, indeed,  and  yoxjr  attendance  at  the  In- 
spir.it ional  Hour  on  Friday  evening  was  also 
a  rcil  mark  of  Masonry,  and  many  of  the 
Brcthers  there  made  mention  of  that  fact." 

Septemb?r  28-29,  1942,  attended  Grand 
Ledge  in  St.  Loirls.  Truman  served  in  the 
traditional  role  of  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Grand  Master's  addres=;.  He  al.so 
had  secured  tlie  featured  iipeaker  for  a  Ma- 
sonic patriotic  meeting  on  Monday  night  be- 
fore Grand  Lodge.  Lt.  Ocn.  Rj-ehon  B.  Somer- 
vell. Connnanding  General  Services  of  Supply. 

Gov.  Forre.st  C.  Donnell.  a  Republican,  wa.s 
elected  and  installed  as  Grand  Master  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  communication.  Donnell 
appolnte<l  Truman  as  a  member  of  the  special 
Committee  on  Social  Service  i«  the  tra/iiing 
camps.  * 

October  .5.  1942.  on  tiie  floor  of  the'  U.S. 
Senate,  Truman  made  t'ne  following  remarkt-: 
"Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
print  In  the  Appendix  of  the  (Congressional) 
Record  a  very  timely  address  by  Lt.  Gen.  Bre- 
hon  B.  Somervell.  Chief  of  the  Services  of 
Supply' of  the  War  Department.  The  address 
was  delivered  In  St.  Louis  on  September  28. 
at  a  patriotic  meeting  sponsored  by  the  Grand 
Lodije  of  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons 
of  Missouri,  and  it  is  well  worth jTeading 
by  everj-  Senator  and  Member  of  the  Mouse." 
The  addre.ss  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Somervell's  remarks  included  the  follow- 
ing reference  to  Truman : 

"You  may  not  know  it  but  the  Senator  has 
twice  volunteered  to  don  the  uniform  he 
wore  with  such  distinction  in  the  last  war 
and  Is  serving  on  the  Capitol  front  only  at 
the  express  request  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  Chief  of. Staff  who  felt  the  need  of 
his  assistance  there.  " 

January  27,  1943.  addressed  Grand  Lodge 
of  Tennessee  and  mt^Je  Honorary  Past  Grand 
Master.  ^X,^^     / 

September  27-28.  1945>T(t tended  Grand 
Lodge  and  again  had  secured  the  speaker 
for  the  Masonic  Patriotic  night  on  Monday 
before  Grand  Lodge.  Truman  introduced  the 
speaker.  Rear  Admiral  George  D.  Murray. 
Truman  helped  prepare  and  signed  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Social  Service  at 
the  Training  Camps. 

Grand  Master  Donnell.  at  one  point  dur- 
ing the  communication,  said,  "I  think  it 
would  be  very  discourteous  and  not  at  all 
proper  If  I  did  not  at  this  time  call  to  tlie 
microphone  a  gentleman  who  has  come  froni 
Washington.  DC,  leaving  his  official  duties, 
which  means  simply  that  he  has  to  take  care 
of  them  when  he  returns,  as  they  have 
piled  up.  and  he  has  come  here  to  pay  us  a 
fraternal  visit.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting at  this  time  our  distinguished  Junior 
United  States  Senator  from  Missouri,  for- 
mer Grand  Master  of  Masons  of  Missouri, 
Honoriibic   Harrv   S.   Truman." 
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Trinnan  responded:  "Most  Worshipful 
Graiijl  Master,  Your  Excellency:  It  certainly 
Is  a  very,  very  great  courtesy  for  you  to  in- 
vite me  to  the  microphone.  I  am  just  an  ordi- 
nary member  of  this  Grand  Lodge,  and  it  is 
the  greatest  place  In  the  world  to  come. 
I  think.  I  do  want  to  take  this  opportuniiv. 
Governor,  to  again  thank  you  for  delegatiii;; 
me  last  night  to  introduce  the  principal 
speaker  ...  I  appreciate  most  highlv  voiir 
courtesy,  and  while  we  differ  politically,  our 
friendship  us  ju.st  as  strong  as  it  ever  was." 

November  24.  VM.i.  Truman  attended  Har- 
mony Lodye  No.  17  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, which  met  that  night  to  honor  its  own 
member.  Grand  Master  Carl  Claudv  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
e.xecutive  director  of  the  Masonic  Service 
A.s.sociatlon. 

April  19.  1914,  Truman  addressed  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  New  Jersey.  Sometime  later 
he  received  a  letter  from  Grand  Secretary 
I;-.i..c  Cherry  expressing  the  Grand  Lodi;e's 
npprtciation  and  enclosing  a  $50  honorarium. 
Truman  responded.  "I  did  not  expect  any 
.'uch  donation,  although  I  do  appreciale  it 
most  highly.  I  am  endorsing  the  check  and  re- 
turning it  lo  you  with  the  suggestion  that  it 
go  into  the  Ma.sonic  Home  charity  fund  " 

September  25-26.  1944.  attended  Grand 
Lodge  in  Kansas  City.  Truman  again  had 
made  arrangements  for  two  of  the  speakers. 
A  Masonic  patriotic  meeting  was  held  Mon- 
day niaht  in  the  Music  Hall.  The  featured 
speaker,  introduced  by  Truman,  was  Sen- 
ator Owen  Brewster  of  Maine.  Tuesda\  eve- 
ning in  Ivanhoe  Temple,  there  was  a  pro- 
grnm  of  music,  the  motion  picture  produced 
for  the  Masonic  Service  Association.  "Your 
Son  Is  My  Brother.  "  and  Carl  Claudy  of  the 
MS.A  delivered  an  address.  Truman  also  served 
on  the  Committee  on  Social  Service  at  the 
Training   Camps. 

At  this  time.  Truman  was  the  Democratic 
party's  Vice  Presidential  candidate. 

January  20.  1945.  took  the  oath  of  ofliie 
as  Vice  President  of  the  United  States.       J 

April  12,  1945,  less  than  four  hours  after 
tlie  death  oi  Brother  and  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt.  Harry  S.  Truman  took  the  c  tii 
of  office  as  President. 

On  May  8,  194.5,  Victory  in  Europe!  Wlthiii 
a  few  weeks,  Carl  Claudy  of  the  Masonic 
Service  Association  visited  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  called  his  attention  to  the  need  for 
providing  assistance  to  Masonic  bretliren 
and  Grand  Lodges  in  Europe  that  had  been 
overnui  by  the  Axis  ^owers,  It  was/tfuggested 
that  a  Masonic  Commission  be  senl  to  Europe 
to  make  a  systematic,  detailed  study  of  the 
needs,  Truman  agreed  to  help. 

The  State  Department  was  opposed  to  the 
Masonic  CommLssion  making  the  trip,  sug- 
gesting to  the  President  that  It  might  un- 
leash a  flood  of  similar  requests  from  other 
Masonic  groups  and  other  organizations. 

In  a  White  House  memorandum  Trunipn 
ad\  ised  his  Special  Counsel.  Judge  Samuel  I. 
Rosenman:  "Mr.  Grew  (of  the  State  De- 
partment) Is  very  much  mistaken  about  the 
Masonic  program.  The  situation  that  I  had 
in  mind  would  take  in  every  section  of  that 
fraj;ernity,  and  would  represent  all  of  t'ne 
Masonic  bodies.  Under  no  other  condition 
would  the  matter  be  considered. 

"I  think  it  can  be  worked  out  on  that  basis, 
and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  an 
asset  both  to  the  State  Department  and  to 
me." 

The  four-man  Masonic  Commission,  head- 
ed by  Missouri  Pat,t  Grand  Master  Ray  V. 
Denslow,  departed  for  Europe  August  12. 
1945.  The  other  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion were  Fast  Grand  Masters  Claude  J.  Mc- 
Allister of  Montana  and  Charles  H.  Johnson 
of  New  Y'ork.  and  W.  Bro.  Justice  George  E. 
Bushnell  of  Michigan. 

The  commission  returned  home  September 
29.  The  President  had  sent  a  cablegram  to 
Deitslow,  returning  aboard  the  'Queen  Mar>% 
and  asked  that  he  come  to  the  White  Hou.se 
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immediately  on  his  return.  Denslow  did  and 
provided  Truman  with  a  concise  summary  of 
the  commission's  findings. 

October  19,  1945,  Frank  Land,  founder  of 
the  Order  of  DeMolay,  met  Truman  at.  the 
White  House  and  accompanied  him  to  the 
Scottish  Rite  House  of  the  Temple  for  a 
dinner.  •'Allowing  the  banquet,  the  Presi- 
dent received  the  Honorary  33  degree  along 
with  349  other  designates  Including  Gen.  H. 
H.  (Hap)  Arnold,  Lt.  Gen.  Ben  Lear,  Lt.  Gen. 
James  P.  DooUttle,  and  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Clinton  P.  Anderson. 

December  26,  1945,  Home  for  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  at  the  "little"  White  House  in 
Independence,  Truman  walked  across  the 
street  to  the  hCHne  of  Nathaniel  D.  Jackson, 
a  life-long  friend,  for  breakfast  and  was  In- 
stalled as  a  mem'oer  of  Kansas  City's  Mary 
Conclave,  Red  Cross  of  Constantlne.  ojjiers 
present  were  Harris  C.  Johnston,  Geoi^e  C. 
Marquis,  Milton  F.  Hill,  Sam  A.  GUliland, 
Perry  N.  Llndgren  and  George  M.  Saunders. 

OTHERS    ACTIVITIES 

During  his  years  in  the  White  House,  Past 
Grand  Master  Truman,  with  only  one  ex- 
ception, returned  home  to  install  the  officers 
of  his  home  lodge. 

The  President  also  met  annually  except ' 
for  1948  with  the  Conference  of  Grand  Mas- 
ters of  North  America.  In  1946.  1947  and  1949, 
Truman  was  host  to  the  Grand  Masters  for  a 
brief  visit  In  the  White  House,  in  1948  he 
was  out  of  the  city  but  sent  a  letter  of  greet- 
ings. 

Beginning  in  1950.  Frank  Land  sponsored 
a  Presidential  breakfast  for  the  Grand  Mas- 
ters and  in  1950-51  and  1952,  the  Masonic 
dignitaries  were  not  only  greeted  by  iTuman 
but  he  brought  along  members  of  his  cabinet 
and  Congress. 

The  Grand  Masters  were  received  in  tiie 
East  Room  in  1947  at  12:30  p.m.  and  at  3:35 
pjn.  Prank  Land,  Ray  V.  Denslow  and  Wil- 
liam R.  Denslow  were  received  for  a  private 
visit  with  the  Pi-esident. 

Truman's  remarks  to  the  Grand  Masters 
were  broadcast  nationwide  on  Feb.  22,  1952, 
and  won  a  host  of  favorable  comments.  One 
letter  came  from  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest, 
Rev.  Francis  G.  McNulty  of  Sacred  Heart 
Church  in  Plains,  Pa.  Father  McNulty  wrote: 
"Hearty  congratulations  on  that  homey, 
off-the-record  speech  which  you  made  at  the 
gathering  of  members  of  the  Masonic  Lodge 
at  the  Hot«l  Statler  In  Washington  last  Fii- 
day  morning! 

".  .  .  Your  calm,  sincere  and  friendly 
manner  acted  like  a  magnet  to  hold  the 
attention  of  your  listeners,  and  I  am  sure 
all  who  heard  you  could  not  help  being  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  your  message." 

November  6. 1947,  President  Truman  visited 
Hiram  Lodge  No.  10  In  Washington  where 
he  Raised  two  Pellowcrafts  from  Missouri 
lodges  who  were  receiving  "courtesy"  work. 
November  1,  1948,  Truman  attended  a 
breakfast  given  by  Mary  Conclave,  Red  Cross 
of  Constantlne  In  Kansas  Cit3T.Truman  made 
a  few  remarks  Including  It&fe  comment: 
"Boys,  I'm  not  a  be'ting  mani  myself,  but  if 
any  of  you  want  to  make  a  little  easy  money 
Just  bet  on  me  to  whi  tomorrow!" 

Later  that  day  Truman  was  honored  by 
Ararat  Shrine  with  a  ceremonial  named  In 
his  honor  and  a  dinner  that  evening. 

July  19,  1949.  President  Truman  addressed 
the  Imperial  Council  session  of  the  Shrine 
at  Soldier  Field  In  Chicago.  It  was  a  major 
address  in  which  Truman  discussed  past  for- 
eign policy  decisions  and  discussed  the  fu- 
ture and  prospects  for  "creation  of  a  world  in 
which  we,  and  all  people,  can  live  and  pros- 
per In  peace." 

February  22,  1950,  President  Tiuman  spoke 
at  the  dedication  of  the  statue  of  George 
Washington  In  the  entrance  hall  at  the 
George  Washington  National  Masonic  Me- 
morial in  Alexandria.  The  statue  was  made 
possible    through    contributions    from    the 
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Order  of  DeMolay.  It  was  another  major 
Presidential  speech  and  went  through  seven 
drafts  before  it  was  completed. 

November  7,  1950,  President  Truman 
visited  the  Jackson  County  Library  in  In- 
dependence and  viewed  the  special  Masonic 
collection  for  the  Missouri  Lodge  of  Re- 
search. 

STONES 

Dining  the  restoration  work  on  the  White 
House  workmen  discovered  a  great  many 
stones  bearing  the  original  Mason's  mark. 
President  Truman  found  there  was  a  suflfl- 
clent  number  so  that  one  each  could  be 
properly  prepared  and  presented  to  each 
Grand  Lodge  in  the  United  States. 

The  stones  were  presented  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  which  Truman  noted,  "Is 
Masonlcally  supreme  in  the  Capitol  of  the 
Nation."  He  further  said  in  a  letter  to  each 
Grand  Lodge  that  "Tliese  evidences  of  the 
number  of  members  of  the  Crait  who  built 
the  President's  official  residence  so  intimately 
aligns  Freemasonry  with  the  formation  and 
the  founding  of  our  government  that  I  be- 
lieve your  Grand  Lodge  will  cherish  this  link 
between  the  Fraternity  and  the  Government 
of  the  Nation,  of  which  the  White  House  is  a 
sj-mbol." 


NEED  FOR  A  NEW  STADIUM  IN 
BALTIMORE 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 


OF    M.^RYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  11,  1973 

Mr.  LONG  of  Ma^Iand.  Mr.  Speaker, 
professional  sports  franchises — their 
moves  and  threats  of  moves— can  and 
have  confronted  many  Amei-ican  cities 
with  the  need  to  make  the  difficult  de- 
cision of  whether  to  bow  to  franchise 
ownere'  demands  for  new  stadlimis, 
which  represent  major  capital  invest- 
ments of  public  or  private  fimds. 

Right  in  our  Nation's  Capital,  we  have 
the  expensive  R.F.K.  Stadium — now  used 
for  only  7  or  8  professional  football  games 
per  year  and  infrequent  special  events. 
In  Baltimore,  the  city  and  State  have 
been  evaluating  the  need  for  a  new 
stadium  and  have  proposed  to  locate  it 
in  the  former  Camden  raih'oad  yards. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  controversy 
about  the  proposed  new  stadium  and  the 
suggested  location. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  the 
thoughtful  remarks  of  Mr.  Theo  Lipp- 
man,  Jr.,  in  the  June  3  Sunday  Sim.  His 
comments  are  relevant  to  the  situations 
in  which  many  cities  may  find  them- 
selves :  ^ 

Wht  the  C.^mden  Stadtdu  Won't  Be  Biult, 
Despite  All  the  Hoopla 
(By  Theo  Lippman,  Jr.) 
Tuesday — on  the  eve  of  the  amiouncemcnt 
of  the  Maryland  Sports  Complex  Authority's 
proposal  that  a  stadlum-garage-couvention 
center  be  built  downtown,  William  Boucher 
3d,  an  authority  member,  told  some  busi- 
nessmen that  opponents  who  argued  to  keep 
Memorial  Stadium  weren't  Memorial  Sta- 
dium fans.  They  were  racially  motivated,  he 
said.  They  were  afraid  that  if  the  old  sta- 
dium is  replaced.  It  might  be  by  black  hous- 
hig.  Tliere  no  doubt  may  be  something  to 
that  Insofar  as  white  residents  of  stadium- 
area  neighborhoods  are  concerned,  but  as 
Mr.  Boucher  and  other  authority  members 
know,  nobody's  motives  c;?n  stand  too  close 
examination  in  this  stadiUiii  stoiy. 
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?Ir.  Boxicher's  own  motives  .seem  to  be:  He 
want.s  to  see  increased  commerce  downtown. 
He  believes  that  putting  a  stadium  at  Cam- 
den Y^ards  will  attract  people  not  only  to  the 
games  but  lo  the  restaurants,  stores,  \tc., 
siurounding  It.  \ 

Another  authority  member.  Walter  Sond- 
heim.  apparently  is  motivated  by  the  desire 
for  4,300  parking  spaces  downtown — and  the 
belief  that  the  quickest  way  to  get  them  Is 
as  part  of  a  stadium-convention  center 
project. 

Another  member.  Ed  Rovuer  and  the  gov- 
ernor he  represeiits,  may  be  more  Intereoied 
lu  .seeing  a  muUimlllion-dollar  construction 
project  buUt  than  in  anything  else.  Several 
politicians  and  Journalists  have  suggested 
that  this  project  is  Governor  Mandell's  way 
of  keepuig  the  buUtJiug  trades  and  bond 
underwriters  happy. 

Tliere  is  no  suggestion  here  or  elsewhere 
that  these  are  unworthy  motives.  I  think 
these  motives  are  nobler  ones  than  the  legally 
sanctioned  stated  motive,  which  is  to  keep 
the  Colts  and  Orioles  hi  the  city  at  all  cosf 
But  I  aloo  think  that  in  part  because  of 
these  mixed  motives,  in  part  because  of  op- 
position by  groups  like  the  neighbors  of  Me- 
morial Stadium,  in  part  because  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  professional  sports  business,  this 
planned  downtown  stadium  will  never  be 
built.  I  also  "oelieve  that  in  a  sense  that 
doesn't  make  any  difference,  since  even  if  a 
stadium  were  built,  that  alone  wouMoit  keep 
the  Colts  and  Orioles  In  town.  Finally.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  cheaper,  wiser  thing  the 
state  and  city  could  do  to  keep  Baltimore  a 
major  league  sports  city,  .    / 

There  was  strong  opposition  to  building 
the  stadium  complex  when  the  Idea  first 
came  before  the  General  Assembly  last  year. 
At  that  time  most  of  the  proposal's  boosters 
insisted  that  no  public  funds  would  have  to 
be  spent.  The  Governor, said  that  if  that 
were  false,  he  wouldiVt  support  the  idea.  Now 
the  authority's  repoft^oucedes  that  the  only 
way  the  complex  can  be  built  Is  if  the  state 
guarantees  the  bonds.  That  means  that  if 
in  any  year  the  revenue  from  the  complex 
(ticket  sales,  parking,  etc.)  is-  less  than  the 
cost  of  the  debt  service  and  management, 
taxpayers  must  make  up  the  difference. 

Some  authority  members  say  that  it  is 
unlikely  the  complex  would  fail  to  pay  Us 
own  way  In  any  year,  but  that  has  not  been 
the  experience  in  any  city  that  I  know  of.  So 
opponents  of  the  complex  are  going  to  ije 
able  to  argue  in  the  General  Assembly  next 
year,  when  authorization  t/proceed  with  the 
complex  must  be  secured,  that  taxpayers  are 
being  asked  to  subsidize  two  profitable  pri- 
vate enterprises  to  keep  them  in  Baltimore. 
Some  Baltimore  area  legislators  are  opposed 
to  that.  It  was  Baltimore  county's  Jervis 
Fhiney  who  almost  killed  the  project  at  the 
last  session  of  the  legislature.  Frank  Robey 
of  Baltimore  city  has  already  announced  he 
plans  to  make  opposition  to  the  complex  a 
priority  fight  next  year. 

■you  can  Imagine  how  cool  state  representa- 
tives and  senators  from  far  outside  Balti- 
more's orbit  wUl  react  to  the  prospect  of 
spending  their  constltutents'  money  for  this 
project.  Suppose  you  were  a  Montgomery 
county  resident,  a  Redskins  fan..would  you 
think  it  in  your  best  Interest  to  subsidise 
the  Colts?  The  complex  will  also  have  a  bas- 
ketball arena.  Suppose  you  were  a  resident 
of  Largo,  where  the  Bullets  have  moved. 
would  you  thmk  it  was  in  your  best  interest 
to  s\ibsidize  a  new  basketball  team  for  Balti- 
more? Even  if  financing  the  complex  would 
never  cost  the  taxpayers  a  penny,  but  only 
posed  the  potentiality,  this  Is  the  kind  of 
iasue  that  can  be  set  Are  to. 

The  Governor  has  apparently  told  op- 
ponents that  if  they  will  support  it,  he  will 
see  that  they  get  other  projects  as  a  payoft'. 
a  road  here,  a  building  there,  an  appoint- 
ment the  other  place.  That's  routine  in  a 
democTRtic  society  Srui,  I  would  gtiess  there 
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Is  no  better  than  a  50-50  chance  that  the 
General  Assembly  will  approve  Issuing  state- 
backed  bonds.  If  Ithe  complex  does  receive 
the  Assembly's  blessing,  however,  that  won't 
be  the  end  of  the  fight.  Mr.  Rjijey  has  al- 
ready announced  he  will  try  to  take  the  Ipsue 
to  referendum.  Tliat  menns  Redskins  fans  in 
Montgomery  county.  Bullet  fans  in  Prince 
Georges,  apprehensive  home  owners  aroiyid 
Mcmarial  Stadium,  nonsports  fans  In  Balti- 
more's suburbs,  etc.,  will  decide  the  issue.  The 
Governor  can  log  roll  with  delegate*,  and 
senators,  but  not  with  voters. 

If  the  proposal  to  use  the  state's  credit  and. 
perhaps,  tax  dollar  to  pay  for  the  complex 
survives  the  Ocncr.-il  A-^sembly  and  the  refer- 
endum, it  stm  won't  be  home  free.  There 
are  the  courts.  Some  Issues  Involving  the  new 
stadium  complex  pose  interesting  opportuni- 
ties for  envlronmsntal  groups,  especially.  For 
Instance,  Baltimore's  air  Is  already  so  bad 
that  plans  for  greatly  Increased  parking  fa- 
cilities would  probably  be  challenged  under 
existing  air  quality  laws.  Laws  pending  in 
Congress  could  make  It  even  more  difficult 
for  the  city  to  do. anything  to  Increase  auto- 
motive trafDc  downtown.  Even  more  promis- 
ing to  the  environmentalists  who  oppose  the 
stadium  is  the  qitestion  of  doming  It.  If  that 
Is  done,  and  the  Orioles  keep  insisting  that  it 
be  done,  then  the  power  requirements  for 
air  conditioning  such  as  expanse  would  be 
enormous. 

Eiwlronipental  Issues  aren't  the  only  ones 
that  Invite  court  action.  James  B.  Kraft,  one 
of  the  Memorial  Stadium  area  opponents  of 
a  new  complex,  said  last  week  that  he  fore- 
saw a  protracted  conflict  in  the  courts.  He 
compared  it  to  the  east-we>t  expressway 
fight.  That  h.ts  taken  20  years.  If  the  city 
waits  a  fourth  that  long  to  begin  building  a 
stadium,  and  if  the  Colts  and  Orioles  are 
really  serious  about  moving,  then  both  teams 
will  probablyhave  been  long  gone  by  then. 

I  believe  that  even  If  the  nfw  stadium 
could  be  built  as  quickly  as  authority  mem- 
bers think,  which  is  by  1976,  and  even  if  the 
Colts  and  Orioles  stay  here  that  long,  they 
might  very  well  be  moving  out  of  the  new 
stadium  within  a  few  years.  If  that  should 
happen,  then  taxpayers  would  be  left  holding 
an  expensive  tang,  perhaps  to  the  tune  of  $3 
or  $G  million  a  year.  Perhaps  more.  (One  way 
of  reckoning  suggests  that  the  stadium  cost 
would  be  that  high  even  If  the  teams  stay. 
This  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  park- 
ing revenue  not  directly  related  to  stadium 
events  can  not  properly  be  counted  as  reve- 
nue generated  by  the  sports  complex.) 

The  reason  I  believe  the  new  stadium  won't 
necessarily  keep  tiie  two  teams  in  town  Is 
that  the  experience  in  other  cities  that  have 
built  new  stadiums  shows  that  af^er  only  a 
few  year?,  attendance  for  games  In  new  sta- 
diums Is  back  where  It  was  In  the  old  sta- 
dium. The  novelty  of  a  new  stadium  brings 
m  new  fans  at  first,  but  oody  at  first.  The 
feasibility  study  of  a  Camden  Yards  stadium 
comes  to  the  same  conclusion  about  a  new 
stadium  here.  If  the  stadium  were  built  by 
1975.  the  economists  who  prepared  the  study 
said,  by  the  1980's  attendance  would  be  back 
at — or  below — the  level  the  two  teams  have 
enjoyed  In  the  recent  past.  This  is  signif- 
icant, because  the  reason  the  Colt  and  Oriole 
management  give  for  demandit^g  a  new  sta- 
dium Is  that  they  must  have  greater  attend- 
ance to  make  the  profits  to  which  they  have 
become  accustomed. 

affhimative  answers 

Are  pro  sports  franchises  important?  Are 
they  worth  keeping?  Almost  every  study  of 
those  questions  has  resulted  liinfflrmatlve 
answers.  Some  answers  are  ba^e3  on  eco- 
nomics. Having  a  team  attracts  people  with 
money  to  spend.  Some  answers  are  base*  on 
more  exotic  reasoning:  Atlanta's  major 
league 'teams  have  softened  rural  political 
opposition  to  urban  voters,  according  to  Gov- 
ernor Tlmmy  Carter.  So  far  as  I  know  no  one 
has  ever  argued  that  having  a  team  or  teams 
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had  a  negative  Impact.  My  own  view  Is  that 
keeping  major  league  franchises  la  Impor- 
tant for  many  reasons,  the  most  important 
being  that  rooting  for  the  home  team  Is  the 
one  single  experience  that  can  be  shared 
democratically.  The  Colts  and  Orioles  bring 
us  together. 

Tliat  being  the  case.  It  is  important  not  to 
lose  them.  That  Is  a  problem  in  this  age  of 
floating  franchises.  There  is  a  limited  num- 
ber of  teams  available  and  a  slightly  larger 
market  for  teams.  As  in  any  such  situation, 
the  competition  for  the  franchises  drives  the 
price  out  of  sight.  As  an  added  inducement, 
tax  laws  make  "owning"  players  an  attrac- 
tive gimmick  for  corporations.  You  can  de- 
preciate them,  in  effect.  Team  ov/ners  can 
blackmail  cities  to  give  them  anything,  and, 
even  having  won  concessions,  slill  get  more 
from  some  have-not  city.  It  is  probably  true 
that  nothing  Maryland  can  do  will  keep,  say. 
New  Orleans  from  offering  the  Orioles  a 
better  deal. 

Nothing  conventional,  that  is.  I  believe  the 
time  has  come  for  the  unconventional.  Last 
year  Senator  Sara  Ervln  (D.,  N.C.)  was  con- 
sidering proposing  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment establish  a  commission  to  oversee  pro 
sports.  The  commission  would  have  the  same 
power  over  teams  as  existing  commissions 
have  over  airplanes,  trains  and  so  forth.  A 
team  couldn't  move  from  one  city  to  the 
other  without  federal  Approval,  Just  as  a 
common  carrier  can't  cease  service  without 
showing  good  reasons  and  winning  approval. 
That  seems  fair.  Team  owners  are  always 
telling  us  they  are  public-spirited  citizens. 
They're  always  telling  us  that  a  team  isn't 
really  a  busineos. 

BIGGER    FISH 

Tae  problem  is,  Senator  Ervln  now  has 
bigger  fi.sh  to  fry.  the  Watergate  investiga- 
tion, and  has  lost  lntere.st.  He  may  never  get 
back  to  it.  Instead  of  of  waiting  for  the  fed- 
eral government.  It  might  be  possible  for  the 
state  to  act  on  Its  own  to  protect  the  public 
Interest  (and  Investment,  to  the  tune  of  mil- 
lions in  subsidies  over  the  past  two  decades) 
In  the  Colts  and  Orioles.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  -State  take  over  the  tv,-o  teams,  the  way  It 
took  over  the  Baltimore  Transit  Company, 
and  operate  them  In  the  public  Interest,  the 
way  the  city  operates  the  Baltimore  Museum 
of  Art  or  the  Pratt  Ubrary.  The  legislation 
establishing  the  authority  authorizes  it  to 
"acquire  and/ or  construct  atliletic  facilities 
and  other  revenue-producing  facilities."  "Fa- 
cilities" is  defined  to  mean  "commercial  or 
business  establishments,"  which  Include,  I 
would  have  thought,  sports  teams.  Robert 
Embry  of  the  authority,  who  Is  a  lawyer,  says 
no,  but  In  that  case,  it  would  seera  to  nae 
that  what  should  be  done  Is  for  the  General 
Assembly  to  rework  that  language  to  allow 
condemnation  (a  power  the  authority  defi- 
nitely has)  and  purchase  of  the  Colts  and 
Orioles.  That  would  keep  them  here  forever. 
It  would  cost  a  lot  less  than  building  a  new 
stadium,  too.  about  $30  million  compared  to 

stadium  complex  cost  of  $114  million. 


GENERAL  MINH  ASKS  FREEDOM 
f  PR  SOUTH  VIETNAMESE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOU.se  op  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11.  1973 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  spoken  out  against  the  poUce 
state  imposed  by  South  Vietnam's  Pres- 
ident Thieu  many  times.  His  continued 
incarceration  of  over  200.000  men,  wom- 
en, and  children  for  political  reasons  Is 
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a  Blaring  mockery  of  the  oft  repeated 
goals  of  our  involvement  in  Vietnam, 
namely  to  insure  the  people  of  Vietnam 
political  freedom. 

Yet  our  Government  makes  no  effort 
to  demand  a  change  from  Mr.  Thieu.  In- 
stead our  President  mumbles  platitudes 
about  South  Vietnam's  great  leader,  and 
turns  his  head  from  the  oppressive 
truth. 

"Unfortunately,  the  truth  remains.  I 
call  to  our  colleagues'  attention  an  arti- 
cle in  the  June  5  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  I  would  like  to  read  the 
relevant  portion : 

MiNH  Calls  for  End  to  Restraints 

Saigon,  June  4. — Former  chief  of  state 
Duong  Van  (Big)  Mlnh  urged  the  Thieu 
government  today  to  repeal  laws  aimed  at 
'  Inttmidatiug  and  restraining "  the  non- 
Communist  opposition.  He  also  called  for  the 
Immediate  release  by  both  Saigon  and  the 
Vietcong  of  all  political  prisoners. 

MliUi,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Junta  that 
took  power  after  the  killing  of  President  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem  In  1963.  said  that  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  are  setting  their  hopes  on 
secret  talks  between  U.S.  presidential  ad- 
viser Henry  A.  Kissinger  and  Hanoi's  Le  Due 
Tho  which  begain  Wednesday  In  Paris. 

But  Mlnh  said  that  even  if  these  talks  are 
successful,  "the  correct  implementation  of 
the  Paris  agreement,  in  practice,  depends 
nevertheless  on  the  goodwill  of  the  two  op- 
posing sides  of  South  Vietnam." 

Mlnh,  who  reportedly  is  hoping  to  make  a 
political  comeback,  said:  "If  the  two  sides  of 
South  Vietnam  wish  to  see  the  people  begin 
to  acknowledge  their  goodwUl,  they  must 
take  the  following  steps  Immediately: 

"Abolish  all  laws  and  measures  Infringing 
the  basic  freedoms  of  man  . . . 

"Set  free  Immediately  the  political  prison- 
ers, e.speclally  university  and  high  school 
students  and  those  who  have  struggled  for 
democracy,  for  peace,  so  that  they  may  return 
er.rly  to  their  families  without  being  forced 
to  go  where  they  do  not  wish  to  go." 

Minh's  statement  on  political  prisoners 
drew  a  denial  from  a  Saigou  government 
official  that  there  are  any  politlca!  prisoners, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  official  acknowl- 
edged that  individual  liberties  have  been 
restricted. 

In  defending  this,  the  Saigon  official  said 
that  despite  the  four -month  old  cease-fu-e, 
"the  coiuitry  of  Vietnam  is  now  in  a  war 
st.atus. 

"Therefore,  fundamental  liberties  must  be 
limited.  As  soon  as  the  Communists  stop 
violating  the  agreement,  as  soon  as  there  are 
no  longer  any  tlireats  to  the  nation  result- 
ing, from  the  other  side's  violations  .  .  .  the 
govl^rnment  will  immediately  delete  laws  and 
regulations  that  are  now  limiting  the  peo- 
ples  fundamental  liberties." 

Mr.  Nixon  has  told  us  we  have  peace 
with  honor,  yet  South  Vietnam's  Gov- 
ernment says  it  is  in  a  war  status.  Who 
is  lying  to  whom? 

As  I  did  on  June  1, 1  would  like  to  read 
the  names  of  another  25  prisoners,  im- 
prisoned m  Clii  Hoa  Prison  for  political 
reasons,  Nguj'en  Van  Be,  Le  Van  Minh, 
Tran  Kim  An,  Thach  Soul,  Le  Van 
Thanh,  Nguyen  Huu  Due,  Ngo  Quang, 
Duong  Van  Sau,  Nguyen  Van  Son,  Ngu- 
yen Van  An,  Tang  Van  Thien,  Le  Bui, 
Tran  Van  Hang,  Ngo  Du,  Truong  Hoac, 
Le  Tro,  Truong  Xin,  Trinh  Van  Toan, 
-Dang  Van  Tj-.  Huj-nh  Van  Thanh.  Huynh 
Tan  Duong,  Trang  Van  To,  Ho  Ngoc  Clii, 
Nguj-eu  Van  Rlinh,  Duong  Van  Sat. 

It  is  oiu"  money  that  is  keeping  these 
people  in  prison.  We  must  not  run  away 
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from  the  responsibility  tliat  this  puts 
upon  us.  We  must  demand  the  end  of 
tills  repression. 


BUT  IT'S  ONLY  1973.  MR,  ORWELL! 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1973 

Ml*.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  main  techniques 
upon  which  President  Nixon  has  de- 
pended during  his  administration  has 
been  the  about-face.  Rather  than  main- 
taining a  coordinated,  progressive,  and 
logical  method  of  operation,  Mr.  Nixon 
has  reUed  on  the  element  of  surprise  to 
help  him  cari-y  out  his  programs,  both 
foreign  and  domestic.  His  trips  to  Pek- 
ing and  Moscow,  in  the  context  of  his 
political  career  as  a  red  baiter,  demon- 
strated what  has  become  his  standard 
operating  procedure  in  foreign  policy. 
And  in  domestic  affairs,  one  need  only 
remember  his  creation  of  the  wage-price 
freeze  only  5  months  after  he  had  re- 
quested the  Congress  not  to  renew  the 
law  which  empowered  the  President  to 
institute  such  a  freeze.  In  virtually  evei'y 
policy  area,  from  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  to  Supreme  Court  appointments, 
siUTJrise  has  been  the  key  to  presidential 
actions  tmder  this  administration. 

As  the  Watergate  scandal  has  un- 
folded, we  have  seen  Mr.  Nixon  continu- 
ing to  rely  on  the  element  of  surprise. 
His  March  17  announcement  of — and  I 
quote  —  "new  evidence"  in  the  Watergate 
case  was  a  reversal  of  his  previously  ada- 
mant denials  of  White  House  mvolve- 
ment.  while  the  April  30  resignations  of 
four  key  members  of  his  staff  completely 
changed  the  direction  which  the  Water- 
gate case  took. 

In  the  futune  we  can  expect  more  sur- 
prise annoimcements  from  the  President. 
In  this  expectation,  Philip  Roth  has  writ- 
ten an  article  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Review  of  Books  dated  Jime  14 
which  speculates  on  the  nature  of  one 
such  possible  upcoming  surprise.  Mr. 
Roth's  article  is  written  in  the  form  of 
an  imaginary  presidential  annoimcement 
which  we  might  expect  in  the  future.  The 
text  follows : 

The  President  Addressfs  the  Nation 
(By  PhUlp  Roth) 
My  fellow  Americans : 

I  have  an  announcement  to  make  to  you 
tonight  of  the  greatest  national  hnportance. 
As  you  know,  the  Senate  has  voted  this  after- 
noon to  remove  me  from  the  Office  of  the 
Presidency.  That,  of  course,  is  their  right 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  as  yon  know,  I  have  not 
Interfered  in  any  way  with  their  deliberations 
on  this  matter,  as  I  did  not  Interfere  some 
weeks  ago  when  the  House  of  Representatives 
arrived  at  their  decision  after  their  own  de- 
liberations. Tliey  have  a  right  to  express 
their  opinion,  as  does  any  American,  with- 
out Presidential  interference  or  pressure  of 
any  kind  from  the  Executive  branch.  That 
Is  what  Is  known  as  the  separation  of  powers. 
You  probably  know  by  now  that  there  were 
even  members  of  my  own  political  party 
among  those  In  the  Legislative  branch  who 
voted  to  remove  me  from  the  Presidency,  I 
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consider  that  to  be  a  vigorous  and  reassuring 
sign  of  their  Independence  of  mind,  and  of 
their  personal  Integrity.  I  applaud  them  for 
their  actions,  which  can  only  strengthen 
the  democratic  processes  here  at  home,  and 
enhance  the  image  of  American  democracy 
abroad. 

However,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
separation  of  powers,  the  Executive  branch 
has  an  eqxial  voice  in  the  management  of 
government,  along  with  the  Legislative  and 
the  Judicial  branches.  That,  after  all,  is  only 
fair.  It  Is  what  is  meant  by  "The  American 
Way."  Moreover,  the  President,  which  I  am, 
has  the  sole  responsibility  lor  safeguarding 
the  security  of  the  nation.  That  responsi- 
bility is  spelled  out  in  the  oath  of  office, 
which,  as  you  all  know,  every  President  takes 
on  Inauguration  Day.  President  Washing- 
ton, whose  picture  you  see  here,  took  that 
oath.  So  did  President  Lincoln,  pictured 
here.  And  so  did  our  great  President  Dwight 
David  Elsenhower,  whose  grandson  has  Just 
completed  serving  his  country  In  the  United 
States  Navy  and  Is  married  to  my  daughter 
Julie,  whom  you  see  pictured  here.  My  other 
daughter,  Trlcia,  is  pictured  here  in  her 
wedding  dress.  And  of  course  standing  beside 
Trlcia  is  my  wife  Pat.  My  fellow  Americans, 
I  owe  it  not  only  to  these  great  American 
Presidents  who  preceded  me  in  this  high 
office,  but  to  my  family,  and  to  you  and  your 
families,  to  respect  and  honor  that  oath  to 
which  I  swore  on  the  Holy  Bible  on  my 
Inauguration  Day.  To  speak  personally,  I 
Just  couldn't  live  wltli  myself  If  I  went  ahead 
and  shh-ked  my  duty  to  safeguard  the  secu- 
rity of  the  nation. 

And'that  is  why  I  have  decided  tonight  to 
remain  in  this  Office.  My  fellow  Americans, 
though  I  respect  the  sincerity  and  the  In- 
tegrity of  those  Senators  who  voted  earlier 
In  the  day  for  my  removal,  I  find,  after  care- 
ful study  and  grave  reflection,  that  to  accept 
their  decision  would  be  to  betray  the  trust 
placed  in  me  by  the  American  people,  and  to 
endanger  the  security  and  the  well-being  of 
this  nation. 

As  you  all  know,  there  has  never  been  an 
American  President  yet  who  has  stepped 
down  In  the  middle  of  his  term  of  office  be- 
cause of  Congressional  pressure  of  any  kind. 
That  Is  something  for  which  there  Is  Just  no 
precedent  in  American  history — and,  let  me 
tell  you,  straight  from  the  shoulder.  I  don't 
Uitend  to  break  the  record  my  predecessors 
have  established  of  standing  up  under  fire. 

You  know,  no  one,  I  don't  care  which  party 
he  belongs  to,  expects  this  Office  to  be  a  bed 
of  roses.  If  he  does  be  shouldn't  run  for  the 
Presidency  to  begin  with.  As  the  late  Presi- 
dent Truman  put  It — and  you  remember, 
Harry  Truman  didn't  always  see  eye  to  eye 
on  everything  with  us  Republicans — "If  you 
can't  take  the  heat,  you  shouldn't  be  in  the 
kitchen,"  Well,  I  happen  to  pride  myself  on 
the  amount  of  heat  I've  taken  over  the 
years — some  of  it,  as  you  older  folks  may 
remember.  In  a  kitchen  in  the  Soviet  Union 
with  Premier  Khrushchev.  But  in  the  name 
of  the  American  people,  I  stood  up  to  Premier 
Khrushchev  in  that  kitchen;  and  in  the  name 
of  the  American  people,  I  am  standing  up  to 
the  Congress  tonight, 

Richard  Nixon  is  not  going  to  be  the  first 
President  In  American  history  to  be  removed 
from  office  by  the  Legislative  branch.  I  am 
sure  that  Is  not  the  khid  of  President  that 
the  American  people  elected  me  to  be. 
Frankly,  if  I  were  to  give  in  to  this  Congres- 
sional pressure  to  remove  me  from  Office,  if 
I  were  to  come  on  television  tonight  to  tell 
you,  yes.  President  Nixon  Is  quitting  because 
he  can't  take  the  heat,  well,  that  to  my 
mind  would  constitute  a  direct  violation  of 
my  oath  of  office,  and  I  would  In  fact  volun- 
tarily step  down  from  the  Presidency,  out  of 
a  sense  of  having  profoundly  failed  yovi,  the 
American  people,  whose  decision  It  was  to 
place  me  in  office  in  the  fir.st  place. 
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My  fellow  Americans,  during  my  years  as 
President,  I  have  as  you  know  devoted  my- 
self to  one  goal  above  and  beyond  all  others : 
the  goal  of  world  peace.  As  I  talk  to  you  here 
tonight,  negotiations  and  discussions  are  be- 
ing conducted  around  the  globe  by  Dr.  Kis- 
singer, Secretary  Rogers,  and  key  members 
of  the  Department  of  State  to  bring  peace 
vrtth  hondr  to  America,  and  to  all  of  man- 
kind. These  negotiations  are  taking  place  at 
the  highest  diplomatic  level  and  necessarily 
In  secret — but  I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you 
tonight  that  we  are  pursuing  them  with 
every  hope  of  success. 

Now  I  am  sure  that  no  one  In  Congress 
would  willingly  or  knowingly  want  to  en- 
danger the  chances  of  world  peace,  for  us, 
for  our  children,  and  for  generations  to  come. 
And  yet,  by  calling  upon  the  President  to 
pack  up  and  quit  Just  because  the  going 
Is  a  little  rough,  that  is  precisely  what  they 
are  doing.  And  that  Is  precisely  why  I  will 
not  quit.  I  happen  to  care  more  about  world 
peace  now  and  f6r  generations  to  come  than 
abotit  making  myself  popular  with  a  few  of 
my  critics  in  the  Congress.  Oh,  I  am  sure 
that  the  easier  choice  would  be  to  retire  to 
San  Clemente  and  bask  there  In  the  honors 
and  tributes  that  we  Americans  lavish  upon 
our  former'  Presidents.  But  I  prefer  to  take 
the  hard  road,  the  high  road,  if  that  Is  the 
road  that  leads  to  the  end  of  warfare  and 
to  world  peace  for  our  children  and  our 
children's  children.  My  fellow  Americans, 
I  was  raised  to  be  a  Quaker,  not  a  quitter. 

Now  I  have  to  say  some  things  to  you  that 
you  may  not  care  to  hear,  especially  those  of 
you  who  try  to  think  the  best  of  our  country, 
as  I  do  myself.  But  tonight  I  must  speak  the 
truth,  unpleasant  as  It  may  be;  you  deserve 
no  less.  My  fellow  Americans,  I  understand 
there  are  going  to  be  those  in  Congress  who 
will  not  respect  the  decision  I  have  an- 
nounced here  tonight,  as  I  respected  theirs, 
arrived  at  earlie'r  In  the  day.  We  have  reason 
to  believe  that  there  are  those  who  are  going 
to  try  to  make  political  capital  out  of  what 
I  have  said  to  you  tonight  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart.  There  are  even  going  to  be 
some  who  will  use  my  words  to  attempt  to 
create  a  national  crisis  In  order  to  reap  po- 
litical gain  for  themselves  or  their  party.  And, 
most  dangerous  of  all,  there  are  some  ele- 
ments hi  the  country,  given  to  violence  and 
lawlessness  as  a  way  of  life,  who  may  attempt 
to  use  force  to  remove  me  from  Office. 

Let  me  quickly  reassure  you  that  this  ad- 
ministration will  not  tolerate  lawlessness  of 
any  kind.  This  administration  wUl  not  per- 
mit the  time-honored  constitutional  prin- 
ciple of  the  separation  of  powers  to  be  sub- 
verted by  a  disgruntled,  ambitious,  or  radi- 
cal minority.  This  administration  Intends 
to  maintain  and  defend  that  great  American 
tradition  that  has  come  down  to  us  unbroken 
from  the  days  of  tj>«^unding  Fathers — the 
great  tradition  or&  President  of  the  United 
States,  duly  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  serving  out  his  term  in  office 
without  violent  Interference  by  those  who 
disagree  with  his  policies.  Disagreement  and 
dissent  are,  of  course,  In  the  great  tradition 
of  a  democracy  like  our  own;  but  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  elected  government  Is  some- 
thing that  is  repugnant  to  me,  as  It  is  to 
every  American,  and  so  long  as  I  am  Presi- 
dent, I  promise  you  that  I  will  deal  promptly 
and  efficiently  with  those  who  advocate  or 
engage  in  violence  as  a  means  of  bringing 
about  political  change. 

In  order  to  dl'scourage  those  who  would 
resort  to  violence  of'^any  kind,  in  order  to 
maintain  law  and  order  in  the  nation  and 
to  safeguard  the  welfare  and  well-being  of 
law-abiding  American  citizens,  1  have  to- 
night. In  my  constitutional  role  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, ordered  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  to  place  the  Armed  Forces  on  a 
stand-by  alert  around  the  nation.  The  De- 
partment of  Ju.stlce  and  the  Federal  Bureau 
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of  Investigntion  have  also  been  advised  to 
take  all  necessary  steps  to  ensure  domestic 
tranquility.  The  National  Guard  has  already 
been  notified  and  througiiout  tlie  fifty  states 
units  are  beliig  mobilized  for  duty.  FurtUer- 
u'lore,  state  axid  local  police  have  been  en- 
couraged to  request  whatever  assistance 
Miey  may  reqiilre,  in  the  way  of  personnel 
or  equipment,  in  order  to  maintain  law  and 
order  la  sour  commynliies. 

My  fellow  Ameiicitus,  I  swore  upon  taking 
tills  office  to  safeguard  this  nation  and  its 
citizens,  and  I  Intend  to  stand  on  my  word. 
No  one — and  tliat  Includes  Congressmen  and 
Senators,  Just  as  it  does  the  armod  revolu- 
tionary— is  going  to  tell  the  American  people 
that  tliey  cannot  have  sitting  lu  the  White 
House  the  President  they  have  chosen  in  a 
free  and  open  election.  And  I  don't  care 
whether  that  President  happens  to  be  my- 
self, President  Washington,  President 
lilncoln,  or  President  Eisenhower.  I  give  you 
every  assurance  tonight  that  the  President 
you,  the  American  people,  elected  for  a 
second  four-year  term  will  not  permit  the 
votes  you  cast  so  overwhelmUigly  In  his 
favor  to  have  been  cast  In  vain. 

Ciod  bless  each  and  every  one  of  you. 

Good  night. 

Mr.  Speaker,  r  wish  to  reiterate  that 
Mr.  Roth's  article  is  a  purely  fictional 
and  speculative  piece  of  work.  This 
presidential  address  has  not  actually 
been  delivered  by  Mi-.  Nixon — yet. 


CONGRESSMAN  PICKLE  CLARIFIES 
IMPOUNDMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or    MASSACHttSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATFV'ES 

Monday.  June  11,  1973 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Congressman  J.  J. 
PicKLK,  of  Texas,  wrote  a  very  informa- 
tive and  helpful  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Sunday  New  York  Times,  June  10, 
1973. 

In  the  article.  Congressman  Pickle 
strips  away  much  of  the  myth  and  dis- 
tortion which  is  smrounding  the  im- 
poundment controversy.  The  article  pro- 
vides the  reader  with  a  clear  cut  and 
balanced  review  of  tlie  legislative  history 
of  Impoundment.  ^ 

\  I  commend  this  excellent  and  brief 
di.^cussion  to  my  colleagues: 
Myth  and  Distohtions 
(By  J.  J.  Pickle) 

Washington. — During  recent  debate  over 
Presidential  authority  to  impound  funds, 
constant  repetition  has  almost  made  fact  of 
the  myth  that  our  third  President  began  the 
practice  long  ago.  The  charge  is  that  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  refused  to  build  fifteen  gun- 
Ijpats  to  patrol  the  Mississippi  River. 

A  portion,  however,  of  his  fourth  annual 
message  to  the  Congress  (Nov.  8,  1804)  reads: 
••The  act  of  tongress  of  February  28th.  1803, 
for  building  and  employing  a  number  of  gun- 
boats, is  now  in  a  course  of  execution  to 
the  extent  there  provided  for." 

Similarly,  research  prcves  the  undoing  of 
nearly  all  tke  impoundment  precedents  pa- 
raded about'these  days.  , 

In  Ills  comments  (Op-Ed  page  May  25), 
Senator  Hugh  Scott  proposed  a  case  for  Im- 
poundment which  he  purported  to  base  on 
historical  precedent,  Including  the  Jefferson 
incident,  oa  constitutional  and  legislative 
authority,  on  common  sense  and  on  Judicial 
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ruUng.  or  the  lack  of  It,  in  this  field.  I  believe 
a  closer  reading  of  the  history  books  and 
the  facts  of  the  matter  show  none  of  his  as- 
sertions provide  the'  carte  blanche  authority 
for  impounding  of  funds  which  the  present 
Administration  assumes. 

When  one  reads  beyond  President  Jeffer- 
son's 1803  message — he  said  he  was  deferrtog 
fimds  for  building  fifteen  gunboats— and 
proceeds  to  his  1804  message,  one  finds  that 
dejcr  the  money — not  Impound  it — was  pre- 
cisely what  he  did. 

A  further  reading  Into  the  history  of  tltf 
period  sheds  more  light  on  the  situation. 
Building  the  gunboats  was  Jefferson's  Idea 
In  the  first  place — he  preferred  them  to  ex- 
pensive forts  and  ships  of  war  to  defend 
our  coastal  cities.  Ai.d  he  originally  proposed 
to  build  250  such  gunboats.  But  the  first 
ones  built  proved  unwieldly,  and  changes 
In  the  international  situation  Brought  about 
by  the  purchase  of  the  Louisiana  territory 
gave  the  frugal  Jefferson  time  to  wait  until 
more  usable  gunboats  could  ije  designed. 

What  is  really  Important  In  the  Jefferson 
gunboat  incident  is  that  he  obviously  felt  a 
strong  duty  to  inform  the  Congress  when  and 
why  he  was  deferring  the  money  and  to  In- 
form the  Congress  again  m  1804  that  he  had 
carried  out  Its  law. 

Between  Piesldent  Jefferson  and  the  twen- 
tieth century,  only  one  other  so-called  Im- 
poundment precedent  has  been  found — that 
of  President  Grant  withholdhig  some  river 
and  harbor  funds  Aug.  14,  1876.  This  case  is 
most  notable  for  its  isolation.  Most  Impound- 
ments were  so  isolated  and  so  sporadic  as  to 
weigh  very  little  in  the  hlsto;ry  of  Federal 
spending. 

Senator  Scott  is  correct  that  the  original 
theory  of  Impoundment  was  rooted  In  com- 
mon sense.  If  a  project  or  program  can  be 
executed  for  less  than  the  amount  Congress 
appropriated,  then  no  legislator,  no  citizen, 
no  President  would  want  to  spend  that  extra 
mone.v. 

In  1941,  President  Roosevelt  announced 
that  because  of  the  war  emergency  he  was 
not  going  to  allocate  funds  for  any  water  re- 
sorn-ce  project  that  did  not  have  an  Impor- 
tant national  defense  value.  In  this  the  only 
case  of  massive  Impoundments  until  the 
present  times.  Congressional  outcry  was  mas- 
sive and  bitter. 

Concern  by  both  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  over  the  legality  of  wartime 
Impoundments  under  President  resulted  In 
the  Hoover  Commission  of  1949  and  a  recom- 
mendation that  fiuther  legislation  be  en- 
acted to  grant  the  President  authority  "to 
reduce  expendltui-es  under  appropriations,  If 
the  purposes  intended  by  the  Congress  are 
carried  out."  Again  It  was  emphasized  the 
President  was  to  have  authority  to  save 
money  if  and  only  if  he  were  still  carrying 
out  the  mandates  of  the  Congress. 

The  Hoover  Commission  report  resulted  In 
the  1951  amendments  to  the  Antl-Deflclency 
Act.  The  langtinge  of  the  amendments  was 
vague  and  easily  stretched  to  read  as  control 
of  the  rate  or  tempo  of  program  Implementa- 
tion. And  It  is  only  one  step  from  controlling 
the  rate  of  program  Implementation  to  con- 
trolling the  achievement  of  the  program  at 
all,  which  Is  where  we  stand  today. 

The  Administration  seems  to  assume  when 
the  word  "management"  was  added  to  the 
budget  office  this  gave  them  clear  authority 
to  manage  Federal  funding  even  if  It  meant 
Ignoring  Congressional  directions.  A  simple 
reading  of  the  reorganization  act  and  Execu- 
tive order  setting  up  the  new  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  shows  there  Is  no  such 
authority  Included  there. 

We  ha^e  today  the  choice,  as  we  did  In 
1951,  of  enacting  new  legislation.  In  that  leg- 
islation we  can  legalize  the  new  form  of  pol- 
icy Impoundments  we  see  today  or  we  can 
put  the  hnpoundment  authority  back  Into  a 
historical  perspective,  with  the  Congress 
clearly  in  charge. 


Ju7ie  11,  1973 


The  decision  which  path  we  take  Is  In  the 
hands  of  the  Congress  and  the  courts. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  THE  METRIC 
SYSTEM 


HON.  OLIN  L  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.g 
Monday.  June  11,  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics is  presently  considering  legislation 
that  would  con\ert  the  United  States  to 
metric  measurements  under  a  nationally 
cdbfdinated  plan.  Metric  legislation  has 
on  many  pre\dous  occasions  been  before 
the  Congress,  but  never  under  such  com- 
pelling conditions  as  presently  exist.  For 
the  number  of  nations  using  the  metric 
system  has  increased  so  rapidly  in  recent 
years  that  the  United  States  is  the  sole 
remairting  industrial  nation  that  is  not 
yet  metric. 

The  following  article  appearing  in  the 
Sunday    Star-News,    written    by    staff 
writer  John  ftolusha,  is  a  very  informa- 
tive rebuttal  to  certain  arguments  ad- 
vanced against  metric,  and  I  recommend 
this  interesting  article  to  my  colleagues: 
In  Defense  of  the  Metric  System 
(By  John  Holusha) 
Fie  on  the  metric  sj-stem  said  J.  W.  Batch- 
elder  in   these  Jpages   two  weeks  ago.  The 
United  States  weeds  to  give  up  its  historic 
measuring  units  of  pounds,  feet,  ounces,  etc. 
for  the  metric  one  of  meters,  grams  and  liters 
as  much  as  It  needs  a  furlong-slaed  hole  in 
its  collective  head. 

Batchelder,  we  learn  from  the  footnote  of 
the  piece  is  the  head  of  an  engineering  es- 
tablishmerit  In  Chester  Depot,  Vermont. 
•  One  of  our  natural  resources  has  always 
been  flinty  New  Englanders  who  puncture 
holes  in  myths,  scoff  at  popular  passions,  dis- 
dain platform  shoes  and  get  right  down  to 
brass  tacks. 

Fortunately,  we've  never  taken  them  too 
seriously.  Otherwise  we'd  all  still  be  trying  to 
scratch  a  living  out  of  rocky  Vermont  hill- 
sides instead  of  spreading  out  to  the  bread- 
baskets of  the  Midwest  and  the  fruit  bowls  of 
the  far  west  and  south. 

Batchelder'a  arguments  have  a  certain 
quaint  charm — like  roadside  antique  shops— 
but  I  submit  they  have  little  Importance  in 
the  overall  economic  and  technological  order 
of  things. 

He  feels  that  we  should  stick  with  the 
results  of  hundreds  of  years  of  evolution  In 
measuring.  The  importunings  of  countless 
learned  commissions  and  the  apparent  cur- 
rent mood  of  Congress  to  Join  the  rest  of  the 
world  he  dismisses  as  "misconceptions,  illu- 
sions, biased  half-truths  and  even  lies  .  .  ." 
So  what  if  we  lost  some  $600  million  in  for- 
eign trade  last  year  because  our  product.s 
were  the  square  peg  in  the  worldwide  roimd 
hole?  So  what  If  almost  the  entire  planet  has 
converted  to  the  simple  system  based  on  10? 
Batchelder's  Is  an  attitude  the  United 
States  of  a  generation  ago  could  comfortably 
Indulge  itself  with.  In  those  days  the  rest  of 
the  world  was  Just  recovering  from  a  devas- 
tating war  or  fighting  for  independence.  Our 
technological  and  economic  strength  wa.s 
overwhehnlng. 

But  repent  experience  has  shown  the  world 
is  catchlig  up.  U.S.  companies  battle  to  keep 
even  a  FVt  of  the  consumer  electronics  mar- 
ket. Our  steelmakers  Import  technology.  Wc 
fight  for  the  cheap  bottom  end  of  the  photog- 
raphy lino. 
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The  change  shows  most  dramatically  at  the 
supermarket  checkout  stand:  Our  food  prices 
have  gone  tip  because  tlie  rest  of  the  world  Is 
uow  atQuent  enough  to  bid  for  our  food  sup- 
plies. The  message  is  that  we  must  compete 
in  the  marketplace  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  a  strong,  but  no  longer  domluaut, 
producer. 

AiKl  It  is  hard  to  sell  a  machine  designed  In 
feet  and  inches  in  a  country  thinking  Ui 
centimeters  and  millimeters. 

Batchelder  tells  us  our  present  units  of 
measurement  are  the  essence  of  convenience 
because  they  are  honed  by  centuries  of  use. 
The  hich,  foot,  mile,  pound  and  so  forth 
closely  correspond  to  the  size  of  things  in 
everyday  \ise,  he  says,  even  If  tradition  has 
them  conforming  to  the  size  of  some  mon- 
arch's thumb  or  foot.  Th^  result,  he  says,  Is 
to  reduce  the  number  of  digits  needed  to 
express  a  given  dimension. 

He  says  the  meter  (about  a  yard)  is  too 
long  to  u.se  as  conveniently  as  the  foot  and 
the  liter  (about  a  quart)  too  small  to  be  as 
useful  as  a  gallon. 

To  the  extent  we're  familiar  vlth  the  foot 
and  the  gallon,  perhaps.  Change  is  always  a 
wrench.  Btit  what  happens  when  we  go  either 
up  or  down  the  scale  of  magnitude?  Oilmen 
^  found  the  gallon  too  small  for  their  use  aiid 
adopted  the  ob«cure  barrel  (42  gallons) .  What 
is  the  Uiherent  advantage  over  hecto  liters 
(about  25  gallons)  ? 

Barrels  themselves  are  a  good  illustration 
of  the  confusion  inherent  in  our  present  sys- 
tem. Every  trade  which  uses  them,  uses  a 
different  size.  The  beer  ban- el.  for; example, 
is  about  31  ^  gallons.  ' 

WtisA  about  the  mile.  What  is  sacred  or 
even  logical  about  the  5,280-foot  mile?  Even 
an  uninitiated  mind  can  grasp  the  relation- 
ship between  the  meter  and  kilometer.  One 
is  Just  1 ,000  times  longer. 

Europeans  have  been  doing  Just  fine  with 
meters  and  kilometers,  grams  and  kilograms 
for  generations.  I  dou*t  Batchelder  would  be 
willing  to  concede  that  the  average  Evtropean 
is  any  smarter  than  the  average  American. 
Going  the  other  way:  The  ounce  (avdp.)  is 
the  smallest  commonly  used  metuiure  of 
weight  in  the  English  system  which  even  the 
English  are  abandoning.  Anyone  working 
with  smadl  quantities  is  either  forced  to  work 
with  clumsy  fractious  of  the  ounce  or  convert, 
as  all  drug  manufacturers  have  done,  to  ex- 
pressing their  weights  in  milligrams  (one- 
thousandth  of  a  gram.) 

Batchelder  mentions  the  erg.  the  baaic 
metric  unit  of  energy.  He  pomts  out  that  a 
100-watt  light  bulb  burning  for  an  hour  uses 
36,000,000,000,000,  ergs  of  energy.  To  be  sure, 
a  bit  unwieldy.  But  the  modern  metric  sys- 
tem has  a  handy  substitute,  the  Joule.  The 
same  bulb  would  burn  360,000  Joules. 

Of  If  we  are  determined  to  stay  with  ergs, 
which  tlie  modern  metric  sys'^em  eliminates, 
why  not  3.6  x  10  to  the  11th  power.  Since  we 
are  working  with  a  system  based  on  10,  ev- 
erything can  be  expressed  by  exponential 
notation. 

To  put  it  in  v.-ords,  one  AngstrcHn  unit 
(used  to  measure  wavelengths  of  light) 
equals  one-hundred  millionth  of  a  meter. 
Try  that  with  feet.  Inches  and  miles. 

Totally  untouched  by  Batchelder  are  the 
Inconsistencies  and  duplications  of  the  pres- 
ent system  tiiat  drive  euguaeermg  students 
to  drink  and  cooks  to  distraction.  Why,  for 
example,  do  otmces  have  to  represent  both 
weight  ond  volume.  Thirty-two  to  a  quart,  16 
to  a  poimd,  what  do  they  have  in  common 
but  the  name? 

Similarly,   pounds.   Why    must   the    same 
name  be  used  for  both  weight  and  force  ex- 
(  cept  to  confuse? 

I^t  us  not  abandon  our  heritage,  Batcheld- 
er says.  "Our  old  system  Is  well  adapted  to 
our  needs  like  an  old  shoe.  It  grew  to  fit  our 
requirements  like  bark  fits  trees. ' 

Yet   anyone    reading   uewj^npers    kr.ows 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Imported  shoes  are  driving  the  domestic  in- 
dustry to  extinction  and  that  the  Japanese 
are  using  transistor  radio  and  small  car 
money  to  buy  up  our  forests  for  their  hous- 
ing boom. 

We'd  better  get  rid  of  oiu'  buggy  whip  mea- 
suring system  before  the  rest  of  the  v.orld 
get  a  10  kilometer  head  start  on  us. 


THE  MENACE  OF  SATURDAY  KIC5HT 
SPECIALS 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1973 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
tinued manufactiue  and  distribution  of 
handgims.  Including  cheap  small-caliber 
pistols,  commonly  called  "Saturday  night 
specials,"  constitutes  a  pressing  danger 
in  our  country.  Especially  In  large  urban 
areas,  the  easy  availability  of  these  weap- 
ons has  given  a  strong  impetus  to  crimes 
of  personal  violence,  particularly  mui-- 
der,  robbei'y.  assault  and  battery,  and 
rape. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  wliich 
would  ban  the  importation,  manufacture, 
distribution,  and  possession  of  all  hand- 
guns, except  those  used  by  the  Armed 
Forces,  law  enforcement  peisomiel,  and 
members  of  pistol  clubs.  All  too  often, 
the  only  use  of  pistols  in  American  so- 
ciety is  in  the  commission  of  crime.  Theii* 
elimination  would  depi'ive  street  crimi- 
nals and  hoodlums  of  a  wesson  which 
has  caused  innumerable  tragedies  across 
the  countiy. 

Now.  tlie  "Saturday  night  special" 
problem  has  begim  to  spread  from  the 
Nation's  streets  into  the  Nation's 
schools  and  classrooms,  as  students  be- 
gin packing  pistols  instead  of  notebooks 
in  increasing  numbers.  The  proliferation 
and  accessibiUty  of  cheap  pistols  is  dis- 
rupting the  learning  process  and  making 
schools  increasingly  unsafe  for  serious 
stud«its.  teachers,  and  administratois. 
One  essentiA  step  to  help  remedy  Uiis 
appalling  situation  Is  to  legislate  a  na- 
tionwide ban  on  handguns. 

Tlie  growth  in  the  proWem  of  pistols 
in  our  schools  was  xmderscored  by  an 
article  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Post,  entitled,  "Gun-Tothig 
Higli  School  Pupils  aa  the  Rise."  The  re- 
port gives  an  indication  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  menace  nationwide,  and  I  re- 
quest that  the  article  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record. 

GuN-ToTiKc  Hica  School  Pcpils  on 
THE  Rise 

(By  Terry  Ryan) 

Public  school  officials  in  cities  across  the 
country  report  a  sinrge  In  case  of  nuplls 
carrying  and  using  guns  in  classrooiws.  cor- 
ridors and  school  yards  during  the  p*8t  year. 

Most  incidents  occtir  at  Inner  city  high 
schools.  The  weapons  are  usually  cheap,  small 
caliber  band  guns,  the  so-called  "Saturday 
nij,ht  specials."  Officials  relate  the  hicrea.<se 
to  the  revival  of  Jtwenilagangs  in  some  cities 
and  the  persistence  of  raWal  tension. 

An  As!?ociated  Press  survey  around  the 
country  indicated  the  scope  of  the  problem: 

There  have  been  60  gun  episodes  in  Los 
Angeles  .schools  .since  September  Shots  from 
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a  passiug  car  killed  a  16-year-old  pupil  near 
Locke  High  School.  The  car  sped  into  the 
school  parking  lot  and  three  pxipils  were  later 
arrested. 

Fifteen  handguns  were  confiscated  last 
year  in  Atlanta  school.  A  12-year-oId  boy, 
angered  when  schoolmates  chlded  him  for 
disobeying  a  traffic  signal,  g»H  a  pi«t<^  from 
home  and  opened  fire  on  the  boIjooI  plav- 
ground.  He  hit  no  one. 

Pour  high  school  pupils,  three  of  them 
girls,  were  expelled  this  month  Jn  San  Fran- 
cisco for  carrying  guns. 

School  officials  in  Topeka,  Kan.,  took  a  gn.n 
from  a  girl  who  said  she  needed  it  for 
protection. 

There  were  15  ."school  gxin  easen  m  Detroit 
pud  four  in  Seattle  during  the  last  year. 
Since  September,  16  Incidents  were  reported 
in  New  York  and  16  In  Kansas  City. 

"We  have  a  problem  and  It  te  increasing." 
said  Everett  Copeland,  security  mana^r  lor 
Kansas  City  schools.  "Kids  carry  guns  f-ar 
different  reasons.  Some  say  they  have  been 
threatened.  Some  involve  extortion  at^empt.s. 
Some  kids  just  say  its  a  status  symbol." 

NATION.^L    STATrsnCS 

The  problem  has  escalated  so  rapidly  iliat 
mational  statistics  are  lacking.  A  few  schools 
now  keep  records  on  gui|  Incidents,  but  com- 
parative figures  from  past  years  do  not  exiat. 
The  International  Assn.  of  School  Security 
Directors  last  year  began  pushing  for  uni- 
form reporthig  procedures  that  would  In- 
clude such  figures. 

•'There  Is  no  question  about  the  hierease, " 
said  James  Kellv>  who  directs  school  security 
seminars  for  the  International  Assn  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  "There  are  thottsands  of 
cheap  guns  on  the  streets.  The  kids  pick 
them  up  with  ease.  These  kids  have  definitely 
moved  out  of  the  zip  gini  stage." 


JAMES  R.  SCHLESINGER 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CAtrrOHNIA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATH'ES 

Monday,  June  11,  1973 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mi".  Speaker,  some  in- 
teresting sideligsbts  on  the  new  Secietai y 
of  Defense  w ere  noted  by  Ed  Pilna,  editor  . 
emeritus  of  Sea  Power  magazine,  to  tlie  ' 
June  issue  of  that  publication.  Prina's 
ccwnments  on  Secretary  Designate 
Schlesinger  follow: 

The  AMciiriKA  Birdwatcueb 

When  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  cartoonist 
Herblock  omitted  the  Pentagon  in  his  car- 
toon pointing  out  the  centers  ot  govern- 
mental power  which  bad  been  kuindated  by 
Watergate,  the  inhabitants  of  that  gigantic 
five-sided  structiu-e  acrois  the  Potomac  from 
Washington  were  rather  selT-satisfibd  about 
it. 

Nevertheless,  Waterg.T.te  has  ;»st  them  a 
new^  and  promising  Secretary  of  Defen.se. 

Pi'esldent  Nixon  has  called  upon  Elliot  L. 
Richardson,  one  of  his  most  trusted  tro\ib:e- 
shooters.  to  become  Attorney  GenemI  and  h.is 
nominated  James  R.  Schlejlnger  to  succeed 
him  as  boss  of  the  military  efetablishment. 

If,  as  assiuned,  Schlesinger  Is  approved  oy 
the  Senate,  he  wUl  be  the  Unrd  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  appro-Nimately  four  m*iuhs. 
Richardaou  succeeded  luelvin  K.  lAird  Jan- 
uary 30. 

Who  is  Schle.slnger?  Well,  he  is  a  44-sear- 
old  Hari'ard-educrted  economist  and  a  New 
York  native  who  brings  uniLsnally  wide  range  )| 

of  pertinent  expertise  and  experience  to  the  1| 

position. 

As  this  is  being  written  be  Is  still  serving . 
a.s  head  of  the  Central  InteJJlgerjre  Agency, 
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hi'ving    taken    over   that    seniltive    post    in. 
February.  Before  that  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  In  each  assign- 
ment he  had  close  contacts  with  the  US. 
•military  establishment. 

TOUCH   AND   BRIGUr 

Btit  that's  just  part  of  the  story.  He  Joined 
the  Njxon  Administration  In  1969  as  a  top 
official  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and. 
V.  hen  that  agency  was  absorbed  into  the  new 
Office  of  Mauageinent  and  Budget,  he  became 
an  assistant  director  of  OMB.  In  the  latter 
post,  he  rode  herd  on  the  Pentagon's  budget. 

For  the  six  years  prior  to  his  arrival  in 
Washington.  Sclilesingcr.  a  slim  six-footer 
who  is  regarded  as  'a  very  brlglit  and  very 
tough"  administrator  by  Washington  ob- 
."ervers,  woriced  for  the  Rand  Corporation,  a 
California-based  think  tank  that  once  em- 
ployed Daniel  Ellsberg.  -^, 

Schlesinger  was  a  senior  starl  member  niui 
director  of  strategic  studies  at  Rand  frcm 
1963  to  1969  and.  at  one  point,  .served  as  proj- 
ect leader  of  a  study, for  the  US.  governnieni 
on  nuclear  proliferation. 

Rand  contributed  a  number  of  systems 
analysis  "Whiz  Kids  "  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment in  the  era  of  Secretary  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara  (1961-68) .  In  those  clays  ihe  system.^ 
antylyst  was  treated  as  a  member  of  an  elite 
corps,  although  a  substumiul  number  of 
their  critics  charged  they  c.\erteU  a  lopsided 
influence  on  major  decision.s  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  military  input. 

When  Laird  became  Defer.se  Secretary  in 
1969.  he  began  to  reduce  ilie  role  of  tlie 
Whiz  Kids,  prefecriiig  to  use  s>siems  analysis 
as  a  management  tool  rather  than  as  a  pol- 
icy-making H::ercise. 

A    SYSTEMS    ANALYST 

Not  long  after  I^chnrdson  took  office,  he 
downgraded  systems  analysis  even  funlier. 
He  abolished  the  pgst  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Systems  Analysis)  and  created 
the  lesser  office  of  Deten.-re  Prt)gram  Analysis 
and  Evaluation.  /. 

Now  comes  Schlesinger,  something  of  a  sys- 
tems analyst  himself,  as  top  dog  at  the 
Pentagon.  Will  the  S  A  make  a  comeback? 
Perhaps.  No  one.  however,  is  yet  predicting 
a  return  to  the  salad  da\s  of  the  Whiz  Kids. 
In  1960,  when  the  pipe-smoking  Schlesing- 
er was  31.  he  wrote  a  book  entitled  "The 
Political  Economy  of  National  Security. "  It 
was  mainly  a  discussion  of  the  role  oif  sys- 
tems analysis  in  relation  to  political  decl.sion- 
making. 

Schlesinger.  who  was  a  consultant  to  the 
Naval  War  College  In  Newport.  R.I..  in  1957, 
is  not  one  to  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel. 

With  all  the  modesty  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
^umma    cum    laude    Harvard    graduate  can  ■ 
muster,  he  personally  approved  a  CIA  blogf 
raphy  which   noted  his  "special   expertnse' 
in  energy,  politics,  and  national  security. 

The    Secretary-designate    brings    another 
distinction  to  the  Pentagon.  He  probably  has 
>^  been  closer  to  a  major-sized  nuclear  explo- 
sion  tban  99.9  per  cent   of   the      men   in 
Uncle  Sam's  armed  forces. 

Showing  a  gutsy  side,  he  elected  to  take  his 
wife  and  two  of  his  eight  children  to  Am- 
chitka  Island  in  November  1971,  whe^  he 
was  chairman  of  the  AEC.  to  be  present  when 
the  controversial  Cannikin  nuclear  weapon 
test  \vas  conducted. 

ALEUTIAN   TEST 

Environmentalist  groups  had  predicted  dire 
results  for  the  "less  than  flve-megaton" 
(equivalent  of  nearly  five  mUllon  tons  of 
TNTJ  test.  Some  said  there  would  be  tidal 
waves  and  earthquakes  and  the  loss  of  much 
animal  life. 

But  Schlesinger,  asserting  that  he  had  been 
convinced  the  test  could  be  carried  out  safely, 
decided  to  demonstrate  his  faith  in  a  direct 
way. 

The  blast,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
prove  out  the  warhead  for  the  Spartan  antl- 
balllstlc-mlssile  weapon,  went  off  without  a 
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hitch.  Tliere  were  sohre* expected  sea  otter 
fatalities,  and  that  wwsfKbout  it. 

A  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  worker  (much  of  the 
time  with  his  shirttail  out),  Schlesinger 
doesn't  ^et  much  time  to  pursue  one  of  his 
fa\orite  hobbies — birdwatching — these  days. 
When  they  get  a  chance,  he  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Rachel  Melllnger  of  Springfield, 
Ohio,  grab  their  binoculars  and  head  for  a 
walk  in  the  v.oods  to  spot  their  feathered 
friends. 


June  11,  10/ J 


COAST  GUARD  RESERVISTS  CALLED 
UP  TO  ASSIST  IN  DISASTER  RE- 
LIEF ACTIVITIES 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  11.  1973 

Mr.  CONTE./Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
recent  disasteilous  flooding  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  vhlley,  an  historic  action 
was  taken  by  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion Brinegar. 

Secretary  Brinegar  made  an  involun- 
tary call-up  of  trie  Coast  Guard  Reserve 
to  a.ssist  in  disaster  relief  activities.  This 
is  the  first  time  that  t^ere  has  been  an 
involuntary  call-up  of  the  reserve  for  a 
peacetime  mission  since  the  Reserve  was 
gi\'en  its  peacetime  mission  in  1972. 

The  Coast  Guard  Reserve  members  did 
a  very  fine  job  in  can-ying  out  their  mis- 
sion during  the  flooding,  and  I  believe 
they  deserve  the  very  highest  com- 
mendation. I  know  that  they  have  cer- 
tainly earned  the  gratitude  of  the  victims 
of  the  flood  that  they  lielped. 

I  wish  to  insert  the  following  article 
from  the  May  1973  issue  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Reservist  which  describes  the 
work  done  by  these  Reser\ists  durint;  this 
disaster.  I  beheve  that  this  is  only  the 
first  example  of  the  fine  .service  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  will  give  to  the  citizens  of 
our  country  with  their  peacetime  mis- 
sion: 

Recalled  Under  Involuntary  Call-Up  Law — 
Coast    Guard    Reservists    Activated    for 
First  Time  To  Aid  in  Containing  Flood- 
Swollen  RrvERS  IN  Second  District 
Coast  Guard  reservists,  called  to  Involun- 
tary emergency  active  duty  for  the  first  time. 
Joined  with  RegtUar  Coast  Guard  and  Na- 
tional Guard  forces  in  battling  the  swirling 
flood-waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
Rivers  that  cbvered  more  than  seven  million 
acres  from  Iowa  to  Louisiana  early  in  April. 
The   reservists    helped    evacuate   families 
from  homes  along  the  river  systems,  ahead  of 
rising  water  that  left  more  than  5,000  fan^- 
lies  homeless.  At  least  19  persons  died  as\ 
result  of  the  more  than  $150  million  rampage 
of  the  nation's  longest  river. 

Coast  Guard  Reserve  personnel  were  de- 
ployed in  West  Alton,  Arnold,  South  St.  Louis 
County,  Cape  Girardeau  and  St.  Genevieve, 
Missouri,  the  area  hit  hardest  by  the  flood- 
ing. Relief  activities  consisted  of  evacua- 
tions, police  assistaifte  and  support  activities 
and  helping  control  traffic  In  the  area  to 
minimize  wake  damage. 

Reservists  also  assisted  in  manning*  oil 
control  booms  and  supervising  oil  clean-up 
after  the  flood  waters  emptied  a  10,000  gallon 
waste  oil  storage  pit. 

Reservist-manned  small  boats  provided 
transportation  for  National  Guard  securitv 
teams,  who  were  stationed  in  the  evacuated 
areas  to  prevent  looting. 

In  addition  to  the  evacuation  responsi- 
bilities, reservists  loaded  sandbags  onto 
Coast  Guard  boats,  and  delivered  them  to 
points  along  the  flood-swoKen  rivers  to  shore 
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up  dikes  and  contain  the  surging  waters. 
Reservists  also  manned  levees,  operated  flood 
relief  boats  and  took  part  in  rescue  opera- 
tions. 

Transportation  Secretary  Claude  S.  Brine- 
gar authorized  the  call-up  after  recelvint; 
approval  from  President  Nixon  to  activate 
three  Second  District  Organized  Reserve 
Training  Units.  The  action  was  taken  under 
a  law  approved  last  October  permitting  Coast 
Guard  reservists  to  be  involuntarily  recalled 
to  assist  in  operations  made  necessary  by 
natural  disasters  or  emergencies  such  as  that 
created  by  the  floods.   , 

"A  request  for  the  action  was  transmitted 
to  me  by  Admiral  Chester  R.  Bender,  Com- 
mandant of  the  Coast  Guard,  after  it  became 
apparent  that  Regular  Coast  Guard  person- 
nel working  in  the  flooded  area  were  being 
overtaxed. '  Secretary  Brinegar  said  in  an- 
nouncing the  call-up. 

Regular  Coast  Guard  personnel  had  been 
working  in  the  Missouri-Illinois  flood  areas 
since  the  last  week  in  March  with  only  short 
periods  of  relief  prior  to  the  activations  oi 
the  Re.serve  forces. 

•■'roday's  action  will  provide  relief  for 
those  Regular  units  and  Increase  the  capa- 
bility of  {he  Coast  Guard  in  the  flooded 
area."  the  Secretary  said  at  the  time  of  his 
announcement.  "Tlie  need  for  additional 
action  will  depend  on  the  progress  of  the 
floods." 

The  re.'jervists  were  called  to  emergency 
active  duty  on  4  April  to  serve  in  the  flood- 
torn  areas,  where  Regular  forces  already  were 
ov2rta\ed  by  the  severity  of  the  situation. 

This  marked  the  first  time  the  emergency 
call-up  legislation,  which  is  unique  to  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve^  had  been  used. 

Approval  was  received  to  mobilize  a  unit 
in  Peoria.  Illinois,  and  two  units  in  St.  Louis. 
In  all,  authorization  was  approved  to  acti- 
vate up  to  143  reservists.  However,  the  Second 
District  recalled  only  53  men  from  the  two 
.St.  Louis  units  for  duty  in  the  St.  Louis  area. 
\Mce  Admiral  Thomas  R.  Sargent  III,  Vice 
Commandant,  arrived  on-scen»  from  Wash- 
ington Headquarters  during  the  height  of  the 
crisis  to  survey  the  flood-strlckMi  areas  and 
to  assess  emergency  operations 

In  addition  to  those  called  to  emergency 
active  duty,  many  reservists  volunteered  to 
assist  in  the  flood  relief  operations.  Those 
who 'were  mobilized  were  screened  first  to 
eliminate  any  reservists  already  working  on 
flood  control,  such  as  policemen  and  flremeu. 
Under  the  call-up  legislation,  which  the 
President  signed  on  9  October,  reservists  are 
limited  to  14  days  of  emergency  active  duty 
in  any  four-month  period,  or  a  total  of  30 
days  In  any  one-year  period.  The  emergency 
duty  is  substittited  for  actlve-duty-for-train- 
Ing  on  a  day-for-day  basis  and  those  serving 
on  emergency  active  duty  are  entitled  to  all 
benefits  normally  accrued  by  reservists  on 
other  tjTjes  of  duty. 

In  his  report  on  the  flood  relief  activities. 
RADM  SILER,  Commander,  Second  Coast 
Guard  District,  commended  the  reservists 
for  their  professionally  outstanding  and  in- 
valuable service. 

"Their  efforts  were  without  exception  out- 
standing," the  admiral  said  of  the  reservists. 
"All  reports  indicate  a  high  degree  of  enthu- 
siasm anJ  excellent  espirit.  Working  with 
Regular  members  or  as  individual  members, 
these  Coast  Guardsmen  exhibited  an  un- 
flagging zeal  for  the  job  at  hand." 

Not  all  of  the  Reserve  activities  were  con- 
fined to  the  St.  Louis  area. 

In  Yazoo  City,  Mississippi,  volunteer  re- 
servists Joined  wtlh  Regular  Coast  Guards- 
men, National  Guardsmen  and  civilian  vol- 
\inteers  in  flood  relief  operations  after  a 
dike  gave  way  on  the  Yazoo  River  causing 
flooding  in  several  areas. 

At  Louisville,  reservists  helped  to  man  a 
traffic  control  system  for  towboats  operating 
on  the  Ohio  River.  As  in  other  parts  of  West- 
ern Rivers,  maneuvering  a  towboat  and  a 
number  of  large  barges  is  exceptionally  dil- 
ficiilt  during  flood  conditions. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  Eastland). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  look  upon  us  in  mercy 
at  this  hour  of  our  history  when  life  is 
torn  by  strife,  blighted  by  the  misuse 
of  power,  tarnished  by  human  failure, 
and  the  holy  vision  of  Thy  kingdom  has 
been  dimmed.  Pardon  us  for  imputing 
sin  in  others  unless  we  have  been 
cleansed.  Forgive  us  if  by  small  vision 
and  little  concepts  we  have  failed  to  do 
Thy  complete  will. 

O  God,  heal  the  brokenness  of  the  Na- 
tion. Erase  the  cynicism.  Replace  fear 
with  faith  in  Thee  and  in  one  another. 
Keep  out  of  our  lives  the  rancor,  the 
hate,  the  vindictiveness.  the  selfishness 
which  lays  waste  to  life,  and  thwarts 
the  doing  of  Thy  will. 

Grant  Thy  grace  this  day  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  all  our  leaders.  Impart  to  them 
that  deeper  insight  and  that  loftier  cour- 
age which  enables  them  to  act  not  alofle 
for  today,  but  for  the  new  and  better 
day  which  Is  yet  to  be. 

Through  Him,  who  is  our  Leader  and 
Redeemer.  Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  seci-e- 
tarles. 
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EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERHED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate : 

H.R.  4083.  An  act  to  Improve  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  regulation  of  insurance  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  4771.  An  act  to  authorize  the  District 
of  Columbia  CouncU  to  regulate  and  stabilize 
rents  Ui  the  District  of  Columbia; 

H.R.  6713.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Election  Act  regarding  the  times 
for  filing  certain  petitions,  regtilating  the 
primary  election  for  Delegate  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  CoUmibia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

HJl.  8250.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  government  of 
the  District  of  CoJumbi.a,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  suid  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

H.R.  4083.  An  act  to  improve  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  regulation  of  Insurance  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  4771.  An  act  to  authorize  the  District 
of  Colmnb]&  Council  to  regulate  and  stabilize 
rents  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 

H.R.  6713.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Election  Act  regarding  the  times 
for  filing  certain  petitions,  regulating  the 
primary  election  for  Delegate  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
aiid 

H.R.  8250.  An  act  to  authorize  certahi  pro- 
Rrams  and  activities  of  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, June  11,  1973,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ^ 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  CON- 
DUCTING REFERENDUM  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  NATIONAL  MARKETING 
QUOTA  FOR  WHEAT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consldei-atlon  of  Calendar  No. 
189,  S.  1938. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

S.  1938  to  extend  the  time  for  conducting 
ihe  referendum  with  respect  to  the  national 
marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the  marketing 
year  beginning  July  1, 1974. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempoi-e.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  Senate 
proceeded  to  considei'  the  bill,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  thhd  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 336  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  hereof  the 
referendum  with  re.spect  to  the  national 
markeimg  quota  for  wheat  fw  the  market- 
ing year  beginning  July  1,  1974,  may  be 
conducted  not  later  than  the  earlier  of  the 
following:  (1)  thirty  days  after  adjournment 
sine  die  of  the  flrst  session  of  the  Ninety- 
third   Co:5gre.ss;    or    (2)    October   15,   1973.". 


CAMBODIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  tliis  " 
is  the  99th  day,  I  believe,  of  the  con- 
tinuous bombing  of  Cambodia.  It  has 
been  99  days  too  long. 

I  note  in  this  afternoon's  newspaper 
that  Prince  Noi-odom  Sihanouk,  who 
was  deposed  as  a  result  of  a  coup  almost 
3  years  ago,  has  offered  to  negotiate  a 
peace  agreement  with  the  United  States 
for  Cambodia.  However,  the  United 
States  has  tinned  down  thLs  offer — and 
the  bombing  continues.  PeolJle  are  killed 
and  wounded  and  shattei-ed,  the  number 
of  refugees  is  increased — and  tbte  bomb- 
ing continues. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  the  legal  rulei*  of  Cam- 
bodia is  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk.  He 
was  so  recognized  in  that  capacity  by 
President  Nixon  3  years  ago.  He  is  the 
only  man,  in  my  opinion,  who  can  bruig 
peace  and  stabiUty  and  neutrality  to 
Cambodia.  In  my  fuither  opinion,  he  has 
the  support  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  that  imhappy, 
that  sad  nation. 

t  understand  that  Prince  Sihanouk, 
not  once  but  several  times,  has  indicated 
that  he  would  be  prepared  to  negotiate 
with  the  United  States,  but  that  we  have 
told  him  he  has  to  "^negotiate  with  the 
govei-nment  at  Phnom  Penh  imder  the 
leadership — and  I  use  the  word  ad- 
visedly— of  Lon  Nol. 

Piince  Sihanouk,  if  this  information 
is  con-ect — and  I  think  it  is — called  for 
the  estabUshment  of  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  his  Royal  - 
Government  of  National  Union  of  Cam- 
bodia. 

Mr.  President,  this  mihappy  and  un- 
necessai-y  chapter  of  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia  should,  and  must,  be  brought  to 
an  end.  The  Cambodians  are  a  peaceful, 
people.  All  they  want  to  do  is  determine  "~1 
their  own  destiny  and  to  plan  their  o^^'n 
future. 

I  would  hope  that  this  offer  which  ha.s 
been  turned  down  by  the  United  States 
would  be  reconsidered.  I  would  hope  that 
Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  would  be  re- 
turned as  the  Chief  of  State  of  Cambodia. 
I  would  hope  that  we  would  be  awaie  of 
the  fact  that  of  all  the  political  leaders 
in  Southeast  Asia,  Prince  Sihanouk  was 
in  many  respects  the  most  outstanding. 
He  had  to  walk  a  tightrope  to  keep  his 
coimtry  neutral,  to  keep  his  country  out 
of  war.  I  know  that  he  has  been  laveled 
many  things,  because  he  happens  to  be 
interested  in  music,  because  he  ts  a  com- 
poser, becau.se  he  is  an  actor,  and  be- 
cause, it  is  said,  that  he  has  been  a 
playboy. 

What  overlooked  in  this  labeling  is 
the  impoitant  thing,  which  is  that  he  has 
been  an  outstanding  leader,  good  for  his 
people. 

If  we  want  peace  in  Cambodia,  the  an- 
swer, in  my  opinion,  is  the  return  of 
Piince  Sihanouk  to  control.  The  an.swer 
can  be  achieved,  I  beheve,  if  this  country 
will  consider  the  offers  made  voluntarily, 
not  once  but  several  times,  by  Prince 
Sihanouk  to  achieve  peace  In  that  un- 
happy land  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
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bring  about  a  reestabhshinent  of  diplo- 
matic  negotiations. 

T)ie  time  is  long  overdue.  Ninety-nine 
days  of  continuous  bombing  are  99  days 
too  many.  The  costs  have  been  too  heavy 
on  the  Cambodian  people,  and  the  costs 
are  too  heavy  on  tlie  people  of  the  United 
Spates. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  other  than  to  speak  briefly  on 
the  subject,  I  cannot  profitably  continue 
to  make  a  defense  of  the  bombing  of 
Cambodia.  But  I  do  caution  that  the  last 
time  we  tried  to  supplant  a  goverjoment 
in  power  was  in  South  Vietnam,  with 
the  regime  of  President  Diem:  and 
look  where  we  got.  So  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  be  a  party  to  tlie  planting 
of  any  other  regime  in  Cambodia  or  any 
where  else.  I  think  that  is  a  matter  for 
the  people  of  Cambodia,  who  are  being 
.slaughtered  by  other  Cambodians  and  by 
the  North  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  the 
concern  of  tlie  distinguished  minority 
leader.  I.  too,  would  like  tliat  the  peopje 
of  Cambodia  have  an  opportunity  to  de- 


pointed  in  the  proposal  put  forward  by 
some  that  we  suspend  the  coming  Brezh- 
nev visit  because  of  the  supposed  un- 
suitability  of  the  timing. 
.  I  am  distressed  at  this  theme  because 
it  falls  prey  to  the  temptation  to  seek 
partisan  advantage  from  the  current 
Watergate  affair  at  the  expense  of  a  con- 
sidered judgment  of  true  national 
interest. 

This  criticism  demonstrates  also  a 
fundamental  misunderstanding  of  sum- 
mit doplomacy  as  conducted  by  the  Pies- 
ident,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  Dr. 
Kissinger.  If  one  had  only  memberies  of 
the  ill-prepared  and  ill-fated  .summits 
of  Vieimna  or  Glassboro,  then  hesitation 
would  be  understandable.  But  this  ad- 
ministration has  made  of  summitry  not 
a  practice  of  theatrics  and  atmospherics, 
but  a  meeting  at  the  highest  level  to  con- 
summate exhaustive  preparation  and 
negotiation  on  specific  and  detailed  nvit- 
ters  of  the  highest  international  impor- 
tance. I  need  not  recite  to  this  body  the 
historic  accomplishments  that  were 
brought  to  fruition  in  the  meetings  of 
President  Nixon  "with  the  leaders  of  the 
world's,  great  powers. 

The  coming  Brezlinev  visit  is  intended 
to  be  the  epitome  of  more  than  a  years 
arduous   preparation.    Its    product    will 


termine  whom  they  would  wish  to  rule  ^  almost  certair.ly  be  solid  progress  in  im- 


'^  their  country,  if  tliev  were  given  that 
opportunity.  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk 
would  be  their  choice. 

I  may  say.  also,  that  I  was  one  of  the 
very  few  who  foimd  fault— great  fault,  to 
put  it  mildly — with  tlie  assa.ssination  of 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  because  he  sought  to 
be  a  good  rulei-  of  his  country.  He  had 
been  elected  by  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  his  people.  I  think  the  tragedj- 
in  Vietnam  can  be  related  directly  to  the 
fact  that  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  was  a.ssassi- 
nated  in  1963.  because  with  his  assassi- 
nation the  war  began  in  earnest,  and  our 
costs  and  involvement  l)oth  deepened. 

Fi-ankly,  I  do  not  think  that  Lon  Nol 

'    represeflts  the  people  of  Cambodia:  and 

I  think  he  is  being  propped  up  only  by 

this  government  and  only  by  tlie  use  of 

B-52"s  and  fighteikjjonibers. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvtmia.  Mr. 
President,  I  really  want  to  talk  on 
another  subject,  if  I  can  get  the  time. 

I  pretty  generally  agree  with  what  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  said 
about  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  but  I  stilL  do  not 
see  how  we  can  supplant  a  government 
in  Cambodia.  We  can  stop  what  we  are 
doing;  but  when  we  stop  tliat.  there  still 
remains  the  question  of  the  right  of 
self-determijnation  by  the  people  of  the 
Khmer  Republic.  To  decide  that.  I  think 
no  one  knows  at  this  point  who  supports 
whom  or  how  many  people  support  one 
contender  as  against  another. 

I  think  we  both  can  agree,  however, 
that  we  ought  to  stay  the  hell  out  of 
these  countries  altogether,  so  far  as  In- 
terference with  their  internal  affairs  Is 
concerned,  and  I  have  felt  that  way  for 
a  considerable  time. 


THE  BREZHNEV  VISIT 

Mr.    SCOTT    of    Pemisylvania.    Mr. 
President,  I  am.  distressed  and  aisap- 


proving  U.S.  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  an(H>a  strengthened  detente. 
While  we  cannot  expect  the  breathtaking 
announcements  flowing  from  earlier 
summits,  the  coming  meeting  may  be  of 
greater  historic  importance. 

It  is  naive  to  suggest,  as  this  criticism 
does,  that  such  historic  developments  are 
to  be  subject  to  the  ebb  .and  flow  of 
domestic  political  tempests. 

It  is  not  only  naive  but  uftfortunately 
partisan  to  think  that  our  Chief  Execu- 
tive has  been  disabled  in  his  power  and 
responsibility  to  conduct  the  foreign  re- 
lations of  the  United  States  because  of 
tlie  allegations  against  some  who  have 
held  office  in  his  administration. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  great  opportu- 
nities in  the  coming  summit,  opportuni- 
ties to  improve  the  lot  of  Soviet  Jewry, 
to  increase  the  flow  of  information  and 
of  people  between  our  great'coun tries,  to 
make  progress  toward  greater  trade  to 
our  mutual  advantage,  and  most  impor- 
tant, opportunities  to  take  further  steps 
along  the  road  of  strategic  detente  and 
arms  control — the  only  realistic  road  to 
real  peace. 

Let  history  show  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  was  a  source  of  crea- 
tive support  for  this  historic  new  era  in 
United  States-Soviet  relations. 

Great  events  require  wise  cooperation 
in  the  processes  of  negotiation  and 
agreement. 

The  meeting  should  proceed.  The 
meeting  will  proceed.  The  time  to  im- 
prove relations  is  now.  not  in  the  vague 
future. 

WHY  THE  BRtZHNEV  VISIT  SHOULD  TAKF  PLACE 
ON  SCHEDPLE 

The  time  is  right — 

The  retm-n  visit  is  taking  place  on 
schedule,  wliich  is  indicative  of  tfur  mu- 
tual determination  to  continue  the  posi- 


tive trends  in  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tions over  the  past  year. 

It  was  always  envisaged  that  the  visit 
would  take  place  in  1973.  The  visit  was 
announced  after  it  became  clear  froni  the 
advance  planning  that  the  time  was  ripe 
and  it  would  be  productive.   , 

We  can  be  confident  of  our  relative 
strength — 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Soviet  reaction 
to  our  domestic  political  situation  that 
would  indicate  Brezlmev  believes  he  is  in 
a  better  position  to  extract  concessions — 
the  Soviet  press  has  virtually  ignored 
Watergate. 

We  have  strong  and  reliable  allies,  who 
support  the  policy  of  detente  as  we  do. 
•  U.S.  trade  and  credits,  which  serve  our 
own  economic  interests,  are  important 
to  Soviet  economic  development. 

A  visit  now  can  have  positive  bene- 
fits- 
It  can  give  the  SALT  talks  needed 
mom|ntuni. 

It  can  stimulate  progress  toward  addi- 
tional mutually  beneficial  cooperation. 

It  can  reinforce  our  mutual  commit- 
ment to  improve  relations. 

Our  approach  is  realistic — 

The  President  is  committed  to  care- 
fully prepared  summits  and  to  negotiat- 
ing agreements  on  their  merits. 

His  method  is  to  build  our  new  rela- 
tionship with  tlie  U.S.S.R.  on  "objective" 
factors  reflected  in  a  pattern  of  concrete 
achievements,  not  on  superficial  summit 
atmospheres. 

He  recognizes  that  agreements  must  be 
in  our  mutual  interest  to  be  lasting. 

Postponement  would  be  counterpio- 
duciive — 

To  postpone  the  visit  would  suggest  a 
weakness  in  tlie  U.S.  international  posi- 
tion wliicli  does  not  in  fact  exist. 

It  could  needlessly  destroy  mternatioii- 
al  confidence  in  om-  ability  to.carry  out 
an  active  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  v.ill 
tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
in  wholehearted  accord  with  what  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  has  said. 
An  invitation  was  extended  almost  a  year 
ago.  That  invitation  was  accepted  many 
months  ago. 

So  far  as  President  Nixon  being  taken 
in  by  the  General  Secretary  is  concerned. 
I  certainly  place  no  credence  in  such  a 
thought.  I  do  not  believe  that  either  will 
be  taken  in,  because  they  will  be  negotiat- 
ing on  a  realistic  basis. 

I  hope  that  out  of  this  meeting  will 
come  something  good  in  the  way  of  bet- 
ter trade  relations,  something  good  in  the 
bettering  of  the  conditions  of  Soviet 
Jewry,  and  something  good  in  the  better- 
ing of  mutual  relations  between  the  two 
nations,  each  of  which  holds  the  power* 
within  its  scope  to  annihilate  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

It  is  too  late  to  withdraw  an  invita- 
tion accepted  in  good  faith.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  what  the  distinguislied 
minority  leader  has  said  on  this  occasion 
relative  to  the  coming  visit  of  Brezhnev. 

Mr^  SCOTT  of  Pemisylvania.  I  am 
most  grateful  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  those  remarks. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
BiDEN).  Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  bu.siness,  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  THE  SENATE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday,  in  St.  Louis,  Vice  President 
ACNEW  expressed  criticism  regarding  tiie 
televised  hearings  currently  being  con- 
ducted byNthe  Senate  Select  Committee, 
chaired  by  Senator  Sam  Ervin. 

Tlie  Vice  President  listed  sevei^  pro- 
cedural safeguards  wliich,  in  his  words, 
are  critically  lacking  in  the  committee 
hearings.  They  are  as  f  bllows : 

First.  No  right  of  cross-examination  by 
persons  accused  or  named  by  witnesses. 
Second.  No  I'epresentation  by  counsel 
of  persons  accused  or  named  in  testi- 
mony. 

Third.  No  guarantee  for  persons  ac- 
cused or  named  in  testimony  to  rebut 
such  testimony. 

Fourth.  No  opportunity  for  persons  ac- 
cused to  introduce  evidence  to  impeach 
an  accusers  credibility. 
Fifth.  Hearsay  evidence  is  admissible. 
Sixth.  Testimony  as  to  inferences,  im- 
pressions, and  speculations  is  permitted. 
Seventh.  Cameras  are  not  prohibited. 
With  all  due  respect  to  the  Vice  Piesi- 
dent,  while  he  makes  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  Watergate  hearings  and  a  ju- 
dicial tiial,  he,  nevertheless,  proceeds  to 
treat  both  as  one  and  the  same  and,  in 
so  doing,  applies  the  same  procedural 
tests  to  the  legislative  hearings  as  are  re- 
quired in  a  judicial  trial. 

The  impression  to  be  con\  eyed  is  that 
the  Ervin  committee  should  be  guided  by 
the  same  rules  of  judicial  procedure  as 
would  a  court  of  law,  and  that  the  tele- 
vised hearings  will  jeopardize  the 
achievement  of  ti*uih  and  justice. 

As  one  of  the  unanimous  body  of  Sen- 
ators who  voted  to  establish  the  Ervin 
Select  Committee  To  Investigate  the 
Watergate,  I  am  constrained  to  take  is- 
sue with  the  Vice  President  in  this  in- 
stance, and  I  do  so  notwithstanding  my 
great  personal  respect  and  esteem  for 
him. 

In  the  fii-st  place,  no  committee  in  the 
history  of  the  Senate  has  ever  conducted 
hearings — public  or  private — in  accord- 
ance with  the  same  rules  that  govern  all 
of  the  procedures  of  a  court  of  law.  They 
are  not  requii-ed— it  not  being  the  func- 
tion of  a  congressional  committee  to  de- 
termine innocence  or  guilt — and  to  re- 
quire that  the  procedural  rules  of  a  law 
court  be  followed  would  be  to  so  restrict 
the  committee  as  to  prevent  it  from  per- 
forming its  proper  legislative  function  of 
freely  eliciting  the  information  necessary 
to  form  a  basis  for  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

Moreover,  the  committee  is  bipartisan, 
and  it  has  conducted  its  duly  authoilzed 
business  thus  far  in  a  judicious,  dignified, 
impartial,  and  fair  maimer. 

I  do  not  entertain  the  slightest  doubt 
that  any  person  accused  or  named  by  a 


witness  in  the  hearings  wauld  himself  be 
accorded  the  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore the  committee  to  t«stify  and  siipply 
evidence  in  his  owii  behalf  if  he  were  to 
so  request  of  the  chairman. 

A  hea\-y  res)>onsibility  rests  upon  the^ — T) 
Congress,  as  the  elected  representative's  tc 
of  the  people,  to  inform  the  )>eople  re- 
garding mitters  affecting  them.  In  fact. 
a,s  that  eminent  student  and  e.xixjiient  of 
constitutional  govemmc-nt,  Woodiow 
Wilson,  correctly  stated: 

The  Informing  ruiiction  of  Conf,res.s  .slioiild 
be  preferred  even  lo  Us  legilatlve  function. 

It  is  vital  to  the  proper  functioning  of 
a  government  of  and  by  and  for  the 
people  that  those  who  are  governed  be  as 
fully  informed  as  possible  regarding  the 
actions  of  those  who  have  been  chosen  to 
govern,  especially  when  certain  actions 
have  been  brought  into  serious  question. 
The  "rule  of  law,"  referred  lo  by  the  Vice 
President,  can  only  be  preserved  and 
mu-tured  in  the  protective  soil  of  knowl- 
edge and  in  the  clear  sunlight  of  truth. 

The  great  Eiighsh  statesman,  Edmund 
Burke,  said,  in  1784 — 

The  people  never  ghe  up  their  iiberlie.^  but 
vuider  some  delu.sion. 


An  informed  public  opinion  is  the  best 
safeguard  against  the  public's  self-de- 
ception and  delusion,  and  the  committee, 
by  conducting  televised  public  hearings, 
is  performing  one  of  the  great  lunctioiis 
of  constitutional  government.  For  an  in- 
formed peoiJle  will  always  be  a  free 
people. 

Tlie  Vice  President  cxpre3,«es  the  fear 
tliat  television'^  incandescent  presence 
tends  to  impede  the  search  for  justice  by 
creating  "a  swelling  flood  of  prejudicial 
publicity  that  could  make  it  virtually 
impossible  to  select  an  impartial  jury 
when  and  if  new  indictments  are  re- 
turned in  the  Watergate  ca.se."  Methinks.v 
the  Vi.-!C  President  doth  protest  too  much. 
If  Jack  Ruby,  after  shooting  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  in  full  view  of  scores  of  millions 
of  television  viewers,  could  get  a  fair  trial 
by  an  impartial  jury;  if  Sirhan  Siihnn, 
physically  overcome  by  Rosie  Greer  in 
full  view  of  shocked  millions  following 
the  shooting  of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy, 
could  get  a  fair  trial  before  an  impartial 
juiy;  surely  it  will  not  be  impossible  to 
select  an  impartial  ju)y  in  a  far  less 
dramatic  and  less  emotional  case  involv- 
ing Watergate  ofifenders. 

The  Vice  President  expresses  his 
"earnest  personal  belief"  that  the  Se)i- 
ate  hearings  "can  hardly  fail  to  injure"' 
the  court  proceedings,  and  he  proceeds 
in  the  same  breath  to  state,  as  though 
it  were  a  fact,  that  "every  American  citi- 
zen should  miderstand  that."  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  a  frustrated,  but 
courageous  trial  judge — Judge  Sirica — 
expressed  the  fervent  hope  that  a  con- 
gressional committee  would  micover  all 
the  f'acts  and  the  whole  truth  of  Water- 
gate— something  the  court  had  been  un- 
able to  do.  Where  was  the  Vice  President 
when  Judge  Sirica  publicly  expressed 
himself  tliusly?  Did  the  Vice  President 
speak  out  on  behalf  of  justice  at  th.nt 
juncture?  If  he  did,  I  failed  to  note  it  in 
the  press. 

The  Vice  Pi-esldent  speaks  of  the  "Sen- 
ate's trial  of  the  Nixon  adnnnistration 


before  the  court  of  public  ophiion,"  ajid 
he  says  that,  in  the  Watergate  heariii'.:s, 
"the  American  people  have Jseen  ca.st  as 
the  ultimate  jurj-  by  Senator  En-in  and 
his  colleagues."  Mr.  President,  it  ill  be- 
Tiooves  the  Presiding  Officer  of  this  body 
to  seek  to  ch.<)racterize  the  work  of  the 
Senate  select  committee — made  up  of 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats — as  a 
"Senate  trial  of  the  Nixon  admini.stra- 
tio)i. '  This  is  a  distortion  on  its  face.  It 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration is,  indeed,  on  trial;  but  it  is 
not  by  the  Senate  so  much,  as  it  is  by  the 
Air.erican  people.  Perhaps  it  is  this  fact 
that  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  Vice  Pre>i- 
dents  .sjjeech  and  that  most  troubles 
him. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
are  "the  ultimate  jury."  But  this  would 
be  true  even  if  there  were  no  Ervin  com- 
mittee. Tlie  public  can  no  moi-e  escape 
the  scandal  than  can  the  Government 
officials  who  fear  it.  Watergate  is  ines- 
capable. What  is  involved  is  a  violation 
of  public  ii-u-st.  and  a  deep  and  pei-vasive 
misuse  of  power.  The  verdict  of  the  jury 
of  the  people  is  ultimately  imavoidablc. 
The  sooner  the  Vice  President  and  the 
rest  of  as  luiderstand  that  Watergate 
will  not  be  papered  over,  and  the  sooner 
those  who  know  the  truth  come  forv,  ard 
and  tell  the  truth,  the  sooner  the  verdict 
will  be  readied  and  Watersate  put  be- 
hind us. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Ervin  commiilne 
and  the  com-ts  .should  continue  their  ' 
work.  Tlie  rest  of  us — Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike,  regardless  of  our  sta- 
tion in  life— S^n  best  aid  hi  the  scaich 
lor  trutJi  by  i^straining  the  impulse  to 
criticize  legajlJy  constituted  and  duly  au- 
thorized bodies  that  are  conscientioasiV 
endea\ori^  t^  cari-y  out  their  conslilu- 
tional  duties.  ' 

If  they  Sail,  there  vdll  stttl  be  time  in 
V.  hicli  to  criticize  them.  But  let  not  svfcii 
frtiUuc  be  because  \\ie  tli^-ew  obstacles  Li 
their  pa i lis. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi.  President,  will 
tlic  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  vield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  Uie  distingSklied  assistant  ma- 
jority leader  for  the  iLatement  he  just 
made.  In  effect,  he  hS  pointed  out  in 
answer  to  the  sijeech^sterday  of  the 
Vice  Pi-esident.  the  Piyfesiaing  Officer  ol 
this  body,  that  tliere /s  an  inlierent  re- 
sponsibility iji  this  nvttter  in.sofar  as  the 
Senate  i.'s  concerned.  He  has  pointed  out 
that  there  is  a  division  between  the 
judiciary,  tiie  executive,  and  tlie  legisla- 
tive b)-anclies  oi  Government — a  divL-^ioa 
that  ill  my  own  judgment  must  be  pre-- 
served  and  augnieiited. 

This  Senate  unanimously  created  the 
Ervin  select  committee  and  this  Senate 
luUy  supports  that  committee  in  it.^ 
endea\ors.  In  fact,  the  committee  is  con- 
stituted under,  serves  and  functions  by 
the  mandate  overwhelmingly  approved 
by  this  bod.v. 

May  I  say  I  vas  pleased  to  note  that 
Judge  Sirica,  just  this  morning,  indi- 
cated vitli  hi.s  ruling  tliat  the  Senate 
does,  indeed,  have  responsibility  In  this 
matter.  His  ruling  was  handed  down  in 
the  face  of  a  contrary  position  ui'ged 
by  tJie  pro.~ecuior  in  the  case  who,  in  my 
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judgment,  would  deny  to  the  Senate 
rights  and  responsibilities  essential  to 
Che  investigation  now  underway. 

Mr.  President,  raay  I  say  fuilher  that 
the  nienibers  of  the  Senate  committee, 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike,  have 
ronducted  themselves  with  integrity. 
\, ith  impartiality,  and  on  an  entirely 
roapartisan  basis.  Tlie  American  people 
are  entitled  to  the  truth  and  the  Amer- 
i  an  people  v.  ill  obtain  the  truth.  Tliey 
will  get  it  not  only  through  the  courts 
::nd  the  grand  .iuries,  but  also  through 
the  proceedings  being  undertaken  by  the 
Senate  committee. 

There  is  one  interesting  historical 
-footnote  that  is  applicable.  In  the  early 
1920's  there  was  the  so-called  Teapot 
Dome  scandal.  There  were  two  prosecu- 
tors then,  Owen  J.  Roberts,  a  Philadel- 
pliia  lawyer  who  later  became  a  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  former  Sen- 
ator Atlee  W.  Pomerene.  erf  Ohio.  There 
was  also  a  Senate  committee  that  inves- 
tigated the  Teapot  Dome  situation. 
chaired  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Senators  ever  to  have  served  this  Re- 
public in  the  person  of  Senator  Thomas 
J.  Walsh,  of  Montana.  It  was  not  the 
prosecutors  who  presented  the  evidence 
which  sent  Mr.  Fall  to  jail  and  brought 
indictments  against  others,  but  it  was 
Thomas  J.  Walsh  and  a  Senate  com- 
mittee. I  would  expect  Senator  Sam 
Ervin.  of  North  Carolina,  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor to  Tliomas  J.  Walsh,  to  achieve 
the  same  succes  in  this  instance,  insofar 
as  laying  out  the  facts  and  informing 
the  people  are  concerned  to  the  end  that 
tlie  people  then  will  be  able  to  render 
the  final  judgment. 

I  tliink  this  Ls  a  superb,  nonpartisan 
committee,  peopled  by  men  of  great  in- 
tegrity and  men  trying  to  do  a  good, 
fair,  impartial  job.  They  bring  credit  to 
ihe  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 


modity  in  Washington,  just  simple  jus- 
tice. 

If  anyone  reads  the  Vice  President's 
statement,  he  did  not  blast  the  Ervin 
committee.  He  pointed  out  problems  in- 
volved in  the  search  for  ti-uth  and  jus- 
tice. I  hope  that  I  will  not  be  character- 
ized in  some  report  of  what  I  have  said, 
if  I  am  lucky  enough  to  have  it  reported, 
as  havmg  blasted  anybody. 

I  think  the  Ervin  committee  is  doing 
an  e.Kcellcnt  job.  I  have  the  highest  re- 
gard for  all  of  them.  They  have  my  as- 
surance that  I  will  in  no  way  interfere 
with  the  processes  of  their  investiga- 
tion. I  think  the  country  has  confidence 
in  them  and  I  am  most  anxious  to  be 
sure  that  when  anyone  makes  fair  com- 


that  he'  is  now  trj'ing  to  aid  the  textile 
industry. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  share  the  viewpoint  of  the  disinguished. 
majority  leader  and  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  I  think  the  speech  of 
the  Vice  President  was  a  very  well  rea- 
soned speech,  and  I  appreciate  his  point 
of  view.  I  do  tliink,  however,  that  it  is 
w  rong  to  contend  that  the  Ervin  Select 
Committee  is  boijid.  or  ought  to  be 
bound,  by  any  procedural  rules  that  gov- 
ern the  actions  of  courts  of  law  or  that 
by  utilizing  such  rules  the  committee 
could  perform  its  proper  legislative  func- 
tion. The  Senate  commissioned  the  com- 
mittee to  do  the  work  that  it  is  doing, 
and  I  think  it  is  doing  an  excellent  job. 


ment  in  this  country  on  a  subject  greatly  /  as  I  have  indicated.  Senators  on  both 


in  the  public  mind,  that  it  should  not 
be  defrogated  to  the  point  where  it  is 
presumably  beyond  belief  by  having  the 
headlines  state  that  the  Vice  President 
said  thus  and  so. 

This  tends  to  cau.-e  people  not  to  read 
the  speech.  The  speech  was  carefully 
constructed.  It  ..was  logical,  it  was  rea- 
sonable. He  was  entitled  to  his  point  of 
view.  There  may  be  a  number  of  Senators 
who  do  not  a<?ree  with  his  point  of  view, 
but  all  I  urge  is  that  people  read  speeches 
if  they  ai-e  going  to  criticize  them,  and 
that  people  make  judgment  on  the  basis 
of  wliat  is  said  rather  than  what  is  ex- 
pected. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  make  this  speech 
in  anj-  sensfe  in  criticism  of  the  assistant 
majority  leader.  He  did  not  do  that.  I  am 
referring  to  the  way  the  speech  was  re- 
ported. The  distinguished  assistant  ma- 
jority leader  is  pointing  out  ttie  right  of 
the  Ervin  committee  to  proceed.  I  am 
TJointing  out  that  they  are  doing  a  good 
job  and  I  am  not  urging  them  to  follow 
a  different  course.  BufI  think  a  careful 
reading  w  ill  indicate  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dents  .speech  was  fair,  reasoned,  logical, 
and  he  expressed  a  point  of  view,  and  the 
distinguished  Senator ,from  West  Virginia 


ident,  wiU  the  assistant  majority  leader    noted,  he  has  a  different  point  of  view 
*  yield?  Let  us  let  these  points  of  view  compete 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  ^YRD.  Peihaps  the    ^'i^h  each  other  in  the  marketplace  of 


able  Senator  will  seek  recognition  in  his 
own  r;ght.  My  time  has  expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  no  criticism  of  the  Ervin 
committee  to  perform  a  fair,  unbiased, 
and  nonpartisan  job.  My  only  concern 
Is  to  be  absolutely  sure  that  we  are  all 
being  totally  fair  to  everyone  who  ex- 
pre.sses  an  opinion  in  these  matters. 

I  noted  in  the  Vice  Presidents  speech 
<hat  he  raises  an  interesting  question 
'vhich  we  should  always  bear  in  mind, 
and  which  I  am  sure  the  Ervin  com- 
mittee is  bearing  in  mind,  and  that  is 
that  in  th^  search  for  truth  and  justice, 
that  this  search  is  interdependent,  that 
In  seeking  for  the  truth,  justice  must 
be  done,  and  in  doing  justice  only  the 
liuth  will  serve.  "*^ 

That  was  reflective  rcaioning  offeiled 
by  tlie  Vice  President.  I  think  it  was 
Quite  wrong  to  have  headlines  that  the 
Vice  President  had  blasted  the  Ervin 
committee.  I  appeal  again  simply  for 
simple  justice — probably  the  rarest  corn- 


public  opinion  without  having  the  essen- 
tial integrity  of  the  statement  impugned 
by  the  way  it  is  carried. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agi-ee.  I  read  the 
speech;  I  read  it  several  times.  It  was 
reasonable.  It  was  logical,  it  did  raise  a 
point  of  view  with  which  I  differ;  but 
certainly  I  find  no  fault  with  the  Vice 
President  for  expressing  his  personal 
view. 

I  only  think  in  rebuttal  that  those  of 
us  who  differ  in  this  respect  have  the 
same  right  to  express  our  views,  and  to 
once  agam  express  our  full  confidence  in 
the  committee  which  the  Senate  created 
and  which  I  think  is  domg  such  an  out- 
standing job.  But  the  speech  was  logical 
and  reasonable.  I  find  no  fault  with]  the 
speech  itself;  I  just  have  a  different  BOint 
of  view.  "7 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
just  making  the  point  because  in  some 
quarters  if  the  Vice  President  were  heard 
to  be  saying,  "Hand  me  a  towel,"  there 
would  be  articles  written  to  the  effect 


sides  of   the  aisle   are   represented  on 
that  committee. 

Tliey  are  acting  in  a  fair,  judicioa'?, 
and  impartial  manner.  I  just  think  that 
the  record  ought  to  be  straight  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  rules  that  govern  the 
proceedings  of  a  court  cf  law  and  any 
attempt— well  intentioned  though  It  is— 
to  convey  the  suggestion  that,  because 
the  committee  does  not  follow  such  rules, 
it  is  going  about  its  business  in  the  wTong 
way. 

The  Senate  cc  mmissioned  tlie  com- 
mittee to  act,  and  I  think  it  behooves 
the  Senate  to  stand  up  and  defend  the 
actions  of  the  creature  that  it  created 
as  long  as  that  committee  is  doing  its 
job  in  a  conscientioas.  sincere,  dedicated, 
and  effective  manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, in  its  entirety,  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  the  Vice  F>RrstoENT  of  the  UNrrEO 
States 

Tlie  Scripture  tells  us,  "To  every  thins 
there  Is  a  season."  The  season  of  sunimer.  in 
television,  usually  brings  little  but  reruns 
and  unknowns  In  place  of  regular  stars.  But 
this  summer  It's  different.  Somewhere  on  your 
TV  dial,  morning,  noon,  and  night  for  the 
next  several  weeks  or  even  months,  you  will 
be  able  to  find  a  gripping  drama — the  Sen- 
ate Investigation  of  that  web  of  crimes  and 
controversies  that  has  come  to  be  kno'.vn  as 
Watergate. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  as  entertain- 
ment these  hearings  have  undeniable  audi- 
ence appeal.  And  I  do  not  doubt  that  they 
are  sincerely  motivated  as  to  legislative  fact- 
finding and  public  education.  But  the  point 
which  many  people  have  now  begun  to  ques- 
tion is  whether.thls  Is  the  right  time  for  the 
Senate  hearing/ to  l)e  going  forward. 

One  of  the  Senate's  most  respected  elder 
statesmen.  Sam  Ervin  of  North  Carolina,  the 
eminent  constitutionalist  and  civil  libertar- 
ian who  heads  the  Watergate  Committee,  was 
asked  not  long  ago  if  the  hearings  might  not 
Jeopardize  the  judicial  proceedings — a  point 
that  Special  Prosecutor  Cox  himself  has  now 
publicly  raised. 

The  Senator  answered,  and  I  quote.  "It  is 
much  more  important  for  the  American 
people  to  find  out  the  truth  about  the  Water- 
gate case  than  to  send  one  or  two  people  to 
jail." 

Til  is  statement  brings  us  to  the  heart  of  the 
current  concern  over  whether  prosecutors 
and  juries  or  Senators  and  network  TV  crews 
should  be  In  the  lead  on  this  Watergate  in- 
vestigation. Let's  probe  a  little  further  Into 
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the  implications  of  the  thuikiug  of  my  es- 
teemed friend.  Chairman  Ervin. 

Getting  the  truth  out  into  the  open,  h« 
says,  is  more  important  than  Just  jailing 
people.  I  could  not  agree  more.  Jailing  the 
convicted  criminal  is  only  one  part  of  what 
Justice  is  all  about.  Justice  in  its  deepest 
meaning  involves  the  assurance  that  we  live 
in  a  society  where  the  Individual  Is  tnUy 
free;  the  confidence  that  we  are  ruled  by  a 
government  of  laws,  not  of  men;  and  the 
demonstrated  proof  that  innocence  and  guilt 
alike  are  rewarded  or  punished  as  they  de- 
serve. 

There  can  be  no  Justice  without  public 
trust,  and  there  can  be  no  trust  witliout  a 
systematic  and  thorough  airing  of  the  whole 
truth  about  affairs  that  concern  us  all. 

1  cannot  agree,  however,  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  determining  the  truth  and  con- 
victing the  guilty  are  two  entirely  separate 
processes,  one  for  the  Congress  to  pursue 
and  the  other  for  the  courts.  The  truth  it- 
self is  what  a  coxn-t  relies  upon  in  deciding 
whether  to  convict  or  acquit  a  defendant. 
And  becau.se  human  freedom,  fortune,  repu- 
tation, and  in  some  cases  life  Itself  hang  In 
the  balance  with  the  makUig  of  that  deci- 
sion, our  Judicial  system  has  de\cloped  the 
most  careful  procedures  that  exist  anywhere 
In  our  whole  society  for  testing  and  verifying 
checkUig  and  double-checking,  the  truth 
about  what  men  did  or  did  not  do  and  why. 

Justice  Pelix  Frankfurter  once  wrot*, 
".  .  .  the  history  of  liberty  has  largely  been 
the  history  of  the  observance  of  procedural 
safeguards." 

How  very  pertinent  his  observation  Is  to 
us  as  the  Watergate  story  unfolds.  What  is 
critically  lacking,  as  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee does  Its  best  to  ferret  out  the  truth. 
Is  a  rigorous  set  of  procedural  sa^guards. 

Lacking  such  safeguards,  the  Committee, 
I  am  sad  to  say,  can  hardly  hope  to  find 
the  truth  can  hardly  fail  to  muddy  the 
waters  of  Justice  beyond  redemption. 

Some  people  have  argiied  that  rules  of  evi- 
dence and  guarantees  of  due  process  don't 
matter  so  much  In  the  E*vln  hearings  be- 
cause nobody  is  really  on  trial  up  there.  The 
mission  of  the  hearings,  this  argument  runs, 
is  purely  one  of  information  gathering.  But 
Cbahrmau  Ervin  himself  has  suggested 
otherwise.  "My  colleagues  and  I  are  deter- 
mined," he  said  on  the  day  the  hearings 
began,  "to  uncover  all  the  relevant  facts  .  .  . 
and  to  spare  no  one,  whatever  his  station  in 
Ufe  may  be." 

To  me,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  phrase 
"spare  no  one"  soimds  very  much  like  an 
adversary  process,  a  trial  situation.  There 
is  no  escaping  the  fact  that  hearings  have 
a  Perry  Masonlsb  impact.  Tlie  indefatigable 
camera  will  paint  both  heroes  and  villains  In 
lurid  and  Indelible  colors  before  the  public's 
very  eyes  In  the  course  of  these  proceedings. 
This  Is  essentially  what  is  known  in  politics 
as  a  "beauty  contest"  and  the  attractiveness 
and  presence  of  the  participants  may  be 
more  Important  than  the  content  of  the 
testimony.  Particularly  disturbing  are  the 
eompliments  to  some  witnesses  and  the 
stony  silence  accorded  others  at  the  clo.se 
of  their  testimony. 

There  is  no  question  whatever  that  some 
men  despite  their  Innocence  will  be  ruined 
by  all  this,  even  though  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senate  Intended  nothing  of  the  kind  when 
It  commissioned  this  Investigation. 

That  is  why  It  ought  to  concern  all  of  us 
that  in  at  least  seven  basic  ways,  the  orderly 
procedures  by  which  facts  are  elicited  and 
verified  in  a  coiui;  of  law  are  lacking  each 
morning  when  Senator  Ervin's  gavel  comes 
down  and  the  Senate's  trial  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration before  the  court  of  public  opin- 
ion resumes.  These  departures  from  the  rules 
of  fair  play — rules  fundamental  in  Anglo- 
American  jurisprudence — occur  not  by  the 
malice  of  any  Individual  or  the  design  of  any 
faction,  but  simply  by  the  nature  of  a  legis- 


lative hearing  as  compared  to  a  courtroom 
proceeding.  But  they  are  no  less  troubling 
to  fair-minded  observers  for  that  reason. 

LA'S  examhie  these  seven  missing  safe- 
guards: 

1.  In  the  Senate  hearing,  there  is  no  abso- 
lute right  of  cross  examination  afforded  the 
persons  accused  or  named  by  a  witness. 

Thus  there  is  no  opportunity  to  test  the 
accuracy  and  veracity  of  a  hostile  witness. 
The  right  of  cross  examination  Is  a  ba.Hic 
right  in  a  Judicial  trial.  This  right  is  partic- 
ularly important  when  a  witne.'w  himself 
stands  accu.sed  or  already  convicted  and 
hence  has  a  motive  to  Implicate  others  to 
mitigate  his  ovn  otfense  or  to  exonerate  him- 
self. To  get  at  the  truth,  it  is  vitally  imoor- 
tant  that  each  individual  not  only  have  an 
opportunity  to  present  his  own  version  of 
the  facts,  but  that  he  also  submit  to  vigorous 
cross  examination  by  tho.se  opposite  him  In 
the  adversary  proceedings. 

2.  In  the  Senate  hearing,  ihe  right  of  per- 
sons accused  or  named  in  testimony  brfnre 
the  Comviittee  to  be  repre^entPd  by  counsel 
i:i  severely  abridged. 

The  defendants'  right  to  representation  by 
counsel  in  a  criminal  trial  is  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  it.self.  At  the  Senate  hear- 
ings, in  contrast,  witnesses  may  have  coiinsel 
at  their  side  for  advice  only;  their  lawyers 
can  take  no  active  part  in  the  colloquy  among 
Committee,  staff  and  witnes.ses. 

3.  In  the  Senate  hearing,  therevi  no  firm 
guarantee  of  an  opportunity  for  persons  ac- 
cused or  named  by  a  uritness  to  rebut  that 
testimony  by  calling  other  witnesses  or  in- 
troducing other  evidence;  there  is  not  even 
a  formal  assurance  that  the  accused  person 
himself  will  have  a  chance  to  testify. 

The  right  to  rebut  testimony  Is  funda- 
mental to  a  fair  trial,  and  yet  is  being  ob- 
sen'ed  in  only  the  most  casual  way  in  the 
Watergate  hearings.  James  McCord,  for  In- 
stance, made  a  inunber  of  charges  against  his 
former  attorney.  Gerald  Alch.  Mr.  Alch  had 
not  been  scheduled  as  a  witness,  and  it  is 
unclear  whether  the  Committee  ever  would 
have  called  him  had  he  not  h^pened  to  be 
Immediately  -  available  and  demanded  a 
chance  t»^speak.  Thvis  we  might  never  have 
heard  Mr,' Alch  contradict  Mr.  McCord — and 
the  pxiblie.  might  never  have  known  that 
James  Mc^rd  has  possibly  perjured  himself 
before  the  Committee. 

4.  In  the  Senate  hearings,  there  is  no 
guarantee  of  an  opportunity  for  persons  ac- 
cused or  named  by  a  witness  to  introduce 
evidence  which  tends  to  impeach  the  ac- 
cuser's credibility  by  establishing  bias  or  in- 
terest o«  the  part  of  the  person  making  the 
accusation. 

Such  an  opportunity  is  available  In  every 
Judicial  trial  and  should  also  be  guaranteed 
in  the  Watergate  hearings,  especially  when 
we  are  dealing  with  people  whose  JaU  sen- 
tences may  depend  in  large  measure  on  what 
they  tell  the  Committee. 

5.  In  ihe  Senate  hearing,  unlike  a  trial, 
the  witness  is  permitted  to  introduce  hear- 
say evidence. 

Even  though  the  Chairman  has  Ui  good 
faith  repeatedly  emphasized  that  hearsay 
testimony  is  not  receivable  as  truth.  It  la 
difficult  for  tens  of  millions  of  viewers  to 
disregard  what  they  have  Ju.st  beard. 

As  Jus^tice  Jackson  said  in  an  opinion  on 
the  194ff  case  of  Kruleicitch  v.  V.S.,  "The 
naive  as^uniptioa  that  prejudicial  effects 
can  be  overcome  by  Instructions  to  the 
Jury  ...  all  practicing  lawyers  know  to  be 
i-.nmltigated  fiction  .  .  ." 

In  the  Watergate  hearings,  the  witneiis  is 
not  only  permitted  to  give  hearsay  but  posi- 
tively encouraged  to  do  .so.  When  a  \vitne.?s 
testifies  to  what  some  third  party  told  him. 
he  frequently  is  then  a.sked  to  elaborate  on 
details  of  the  hearsay  statement  and  prei^sed 
to  say  whether  his  informant  mentioned  still 
other  persons.  The  effect  of  such  lines  of 
questioning    is   to   strengthen    the   public's 


erroneous  impression  that  the  rumor  and 
hearsay  can  be  considered  as  reliable  evi- 
dence. 

6.  In  the  Watergate  hearings,  the  witness 
is  permitted  to  testify  as  to  his  inferences, 
his  impressions,  even  his  speculations. 

In  a  judicial  trial,  such  so-called  opinion 
testimony  is  totally  inadmlbslble  as  evidence 
GuUt  or  innocence,  truth  or  falsehood,  are 
determined  in  a  court  by  facts,  not  guess- 
work. 

In  contrast,  who  can  forget  the  May  23rd 
dialogue  between  Senator  Montoya  and  wit- 
ness Jolm  Caulfield  on  the  alleged  offer  of 
Executive  clemency  to  James  McCord: 

Q.  "Now.  yo\i  mentioned  that  Mr.  Dean 
had  Ins'ructed  you  to  say  that  it  comes  from 
way  up  at  the  top." 

.\.  "yes,  sir." 

Q.  "What  did  you  conceive  that  to  be  oi 
the  time?" 

A.  "Well,  sir,  in  my  mind  t  believed  thst 
he  was  talking  about  the  President." 

Later  in  the  s.ime  appearance,  Mr.  Caul- 
field  aald  that  he  had  never  had  any  conversa- 
tions with  tlie  Pr^ident  with  regard  to  Ex- 
ecutive clemency  and  that  Mr.  Dean  had 
never  specifioallv  said  the  alleged  offer  came 
from  llie  President. 

Thus   we   wer/s   left    only   with   Mr.   Caul- 
fleld's    personal    opinion — an    opinion    that  i 
would  never  have  been  permitted  in  a  coxnx  \ 
of  law  becau.se  its  truth  can't  be  tested. 

The  stark  differences  between  the  Water- 
gate hearings  and  our  ba.slc  concepts  of  Jus- 
tice came  .screaming  out  that  nfght  when 
the  Wa.«hington  Star's  banner  headline  an- 
nounced: "Felt  Ni.xoii  Knew,  Caulfield 
Says." 

Tlie  next  day.  The  New  York  Times  carried 
a  similar  banner  on  an  inside  page:  "Caul- 
field  Asserts  He  Believes  President  Auihor- 
Ir/ed  Clemency  Offer  to  McCord." 

By  any  standard,  this  kind  of  thing  can 
only  be  termed  a  gross  perversion  of  Justice. 

7.  The  last  omong  the  missing  procedural 
snfegttards  is  the  prohibition  against 
cameras. 

The  rc.ison  that  cameras  are  banned  from 
most  Judicial  trials  is  that  they  introduce  an 
emotional  and  dramatic  factor  which  gets  in 
the  way  of  a  deliberate,  dispasi>lonate  pursuit 
of  truth.  Tlie  court  can  too  easily  become  a 
theater. 

In  a  judi'ial  tr'al.  the  public  are  only  sp%?- 
tators.  In  the  Watergate  hearings,  however, 
tlie  American  people  have  been  cast  as  the 
ultimate  jury  by  Senator  Ervin  and  his  col- 
leagues: and  television  for  better  or  worse 
thus  becomes  an  indi.'^pensable  vehicle  for 
interjecting  the  people  into  the  process  of 
Jitdgment.  Moreover,  the  audible  sighs,  snick- 
ers or  groans  of  the  people  in  the  hearint? 
room  are  dramatically  relayed  to  the  millions 
of  TV  viewers,  thus  iwtentially  affecting  the 
way  they  receive  the  Information. 

Television's  incande.soent  presence  in  the 
hearing  room  has  additional  damaging  ef- 
fects. It  tends  to  complicate  the  search  for 
truth  by  making  both  witnesses  and  Com- 
mittee players  on  a  spotlighted  nationul 
stage,  and  it  tends  to  impede  the  search  for 
Justice  by  creating  a  swelling  flood  of  prej- 
udicial publicity  that  could  nuike  it  vir- 
tually impossible  to  select  an  impartial  Jury 
when  and  if  new  indictments  are  returned 
in  the  Watergate  case. 

Thus  even  if  the  Senate  hearings  succeed 
in  reliably  establishing  the  guUt  of  some 
individuals  in  the  Watergate  case,  they  will 
probably  do  so  at  the  expense  of  ullim«te 
conviction  of  tho.se  persons  In  court.  And 
this  is  bound  to  leave  the  American  people 
with  an  ugly  resentment  at  the  spectacle  oi" 
wrongdoers  going  scotfree. 

For  those  who  have  done  no  WTong — and 
exjierience  would  lead  us  to  assume  that 
they  far  outnumber  any  who  have — the  pros- 
pect of  Justice  Is  bleaker  still.  Irreparable 
harm  may  well  be  done  to  the  good  name 
of  the  innocent  by  accusations  leveled   iu 
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televised  hearings  and  never  conclusively  re- 
futed In  a  court  of  law,  the  only  Institution 
tn  our  system  whose  exoneration  of  an  ac- 
rcused  person  is  definitive  and  final. 

In  listing  these  seven  deficiencies  la  the 
procedures  of  the  Senate  Watergate  hear- 
ings. I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  the  Ervia 
committee  is  proceeding  in  a  haphazard  or 
liLiorderly  fashion.  Far  from  it.  They  have  a 
ciu-efuUy  drawn  and  published  set  of  rules 
to  guide  their  invest isat^lon.  Even  where 
those  rules  may  seem  to  approximate  Judicial 
fairness,  however,  a  closer  reading  reveals 
that  they  are  not  iroacl'nd  guarantees  of  due 
process  after  all  lor  their  application  is  left 
to  the  committee's  discretion. 

It  Is  easy  to  understand  the  urgency  which 
niany  attach  to  seeing  the  Ervin  hearings  go 
forward,  since  the  judicial  process  was  at 
fir.-ft  stalemated  by  the  silence  of  many  key 
figures,  and  then  later  shadowed  by  the  lin- 
gering concern  that  tlie  Administration  was 
e.s.<;entially  Investigating  itself,  without  au 
independent  figure  leading  tlie  prosecution. 

But  now  those  conditions  no  longer  pre- 
vail. One  major  witness  after  another  is  com- 
ing forward  to  tell  what  he  knows,  and  a 
Special  Prosecutor  of  Impeccable  integrity 
Has  taken  command. 

There  Is  no'  denying  thnt  a  Judicial  trial 
sometimes  falls  well  short  of  airing  all  the 
clrcunistancea  and  ramifications  surround- 
ing a  crime  or  controversy,  particularly  when 
guilty  pleas  are  entered  as  they  were  in  the 
first  Wa^rgate  trial  last  January.  The  courts 
can't  do  it  all.  What  a  court  can  do,  however, 
with  far  greater  precision  and  fairness  than 
any  legislative  committee,  ts  to  establish 
the  central  facts  of  individual  culpability— 
the  task  that  now  ;suuids  first  on  the  Nation's 
Watergate  ageuda. 

Instead,  one  is  now  left  with  the  feeling 
that  hearings  which  began  on  the  premLse 
^  that  It  is  more  important  to  bring  out  the 
truth  than  to  Jail  people  may  wind  up 
blocking  the  UnprLsoiiment  of  some  who  are 
guilty,  smearing  the  reputation  of  many  who 
are  innocent,  and  leaving  the  truth  itself 
very  much  In  doubt. 

Many  have  therefore  suggested  that  It 
would  be  helpful  If  this  unavoidably  loose 
process — so  harmful  to  so  many  and  poten- 
tially so  injurious  to  our  country  in  ways 
even  reaching  far  beyond  our  shores — could 
at  least  be  deferred  until  the  Special  Prosecu- 
tor has  a  chance  to  develop  his  case,  as  Mr. 
Cox  hlnvself  haa  urged. 

In  all  likelihood,  however,  the  hearings  will 
proceed  despite  the  reservations  I  have 
voiced.  The  Senate  has  every  right  to  exer- 
cise its  constitutional  prerogatives,  and  ap- 
pears intent  on  doing  so.  On  that  presump- 
tion, there  are  several  points 'I  hope  the  Na- 
tion will  bear  In  mind  over  the  weeks  to 
come. 

First,  let's  all  understand  that  a  great  deal 
of  what  we  see  and  hear  in  these  hearings 
would  be  indignantly  ruled  out  of  any  court 
of  law  in  the  United  States. 

Second,  let's  be  conscious  as  we  watch  and 
listen  that  probably  a  considerable  number 
of  very  fine  people,  entirely  Innocent  of  any 
w  rongdoing  whatever,  could  come  out  of  this 
ua-Judicial  proceeding  tragically  besmirched, 
terribly  humiliated,  and  irretrievably  In- 
jured— and  therefore  let  us  strive  to  suspend 
our  Judgments  until  all  the  facts  are  In;  and 
let  us  remember  the  ancient  injunction  that 
every  man  among  us  Is  deemed  innocent  un- 
til proven  guilty  beyond  reasonable  doubt. 

Tiilrd,  I  would  hope  that  my  good  friends 
and  old  sparring  mates  in  the  Nation's  press 
will  consider  that  circumstances  have 
changed  dramatically  in  the  last  several 
months.  From  a  situation  where  the  news 
media — to  their  great  credit — were  one  of 
tiie  principal  forces  pushing  for  full  dis- 
closure, we  have  now  moved  Into  a  situation 
where  esces.3ive  baste  to  print  the  spectacular 
may  actually  frustrate  the  processes  of  truth 
and  Justice. 


The  Journalism  profession  never  tires  of 
telling  US  that  it  is  a  public  service  institu- 
tion, not  merely  a  profit-making  enterprise. 
The  weeks  and  months  ahead  will  put  that 
contention  to  an  acid  test  by  challenging  re- 
porters and  editors  to  think  twice  about  those 
setuiatlonal  leaked-source  stories  that  might 
boost  circulation  but  which  could  also  malign 
the  innocent  and  help  to  acquit  the  guiliy. 

Finally,  let  everyone  understand  that  as 
I  have  here  extolled  the  virtues  of  our  court 
system,  I  no  less  subscribe  to  the  inuuense 
value  of  the  Congressional  Investigative  proc- 
ess— a  process  which  I  regard  as  one  of  the 
essential  pillars  of  sound  government  in  our 
system.  What  I  have  said  here  is  not  di- 
rected In  anyway  to  the  weakening  of  that 
essential  feature  of  the  legislative  process. 
Nor  is  It  meant  to  Impugn  in  the  slightest 
the  sincerity  or  objectivity  cf  ^pny  member  of 
the  Investigating  committee*,  for  each  of 
whom  I  have  only  the  highest  respect. 

I  have  simply  endeavored  to  express  my 
earnest  personal  belief  that  in  this  particular 
circumstance,  as  the  court  proceedings 
struggle  toward  Justice  and  as  the  Senate 
hearings  reach  in  their  way  toward  truth. 
It  does  appear  that  the  latter  can  hardly 
fail  to  injure  the  former — and  I  feel  that 
every  American  citizen  should  understand 
that. 

Justice  Benjamin  Cardozo,  one  of  the 
greatest  American  Jurists  of  this  century, 
left  us  a  wise  reminder  when  he  wrote, 
"Justice  is  not  to  be  taken  by  storm.  She 
Is  to  be  wooed  by  slow  advances." 

The  storm  of  public  Indignation  aroused  by 
this  sordid  Watergate  affair  Is  an  under- 
standable reaction,  and  a  healthy  one.  But 
the  raw  and  undisciplined  forces  of  such  a 
storm  cannot  by  themselves  achieve  Jvstlce, 
as  Cardozo  warned.  Those  forces  must  be 
harness^ed  by  the  instincts  of  fair  play  that 
are  so  basic  to  our  -society,  and  they  must 
be  channeled  through  the  established  insti- 
tutions best  equipped  for  the  difficult  dual 
task  of  protecting  the  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual and  enforcing  the  law  of  the  land. 

This  will  not  be  the  shortest  or  easiest 
way  for  America  to  untangle  the  tragedy  of 
Watergate  and  repair  the  damage  done — but 
beyond  a  doubt  It  is  the  safest  and  wisest 
way.  I  ask  all  of  you,  as  dedicated  servants 
of  the  rule  of  law,  to  Join  with  me  in  work- 
ing for  this  goal. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mi'. 
President,  if  tlie  distinguished  majority 
leader  will  further  yield,  he  will  remem- 
ber the  Vice  Pre^j^nt  said. 

The  Senate  has  every  right  to  exercise  Us 
constitutional  prerogatives  and  appears  in- 
tent on  doing  so. 

Then  he  goes  on  that,  on  tliat  pre- 
sumption, he  simply  wants  the  Nation  to 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  a  judicial 
proceeding,  as  indeed  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  has  con- 
stantly cautioned. 

Still  I  ha.ve  discovered,  in  tallcing  to 
people  who  have  listened  to  the  hearing, 
that  many  of  them  still  confu.":e  commit- 
tee judicial  procedures. 

I  am  ri.sing  here  not  because  I  criticize 
the  speech  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor   ' 

Tlae  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  half  a  minute  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  But  sim- 
ply for  tlie  purpose  of  once  more  em- 
phasizing that  not  all  one  hears  and  sees 
on  television  is  a  proceeding  in  a  court  of 
law,  but  it  is  consonant  with  the  Senate's 
function,  its  authority,  and  its  constitu- 


tional right,  but,  again,  that  innocent 
people  should  not  be  detained,  nor  the 
guilty,  even,  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
of  a  fair  trial  and  the  opportunity  to 
bruig  in  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  any 
mitigation  of  an  offense.  I  simply  say  that 
as  a  lawyer  pleading  one  more  time  for 
fairness,  justice,  and  truth. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  hope  the 
Vice  President  will  read  th»  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
others  of  us  who  are  likewise  pleading 
for  fairness  and  justice. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  FORMER 
SENATOR  MARGARET  CHASE 
SMITH— JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF 
MAINE  LEGISLATURE 

Ml'.  AIKEN.  Ml-.  President,  Margaiet 
Cliase  Smith  of  Maine  is  the  only  woman 
who  has  ever  served  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  She  gave  her  services  for  33 
years  to  her  people,  to  her  State,  and  to 
her  country.  She  performed  outstanding 
services  during  all  those  years  when  she 
was  a  Member  of  this  Congress. 

In  1964  it  was  my  privilege,  and  I  con- 
sidered it  an  honor,  to  nominate  her  for 
the  presidency  at  the  Republican  Con- 
vention held  in  San  Francisco.  Although 
she  did  not  get  the  nomination,  she  did 
receive  tlie  largest  round  of  applause  of 
any  of  those  who  were  nominated  at  that 
convention. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  anyone 
can  equal  the  public  service  given  so 
generously  and  so  wholeheartedly  by 
Margaret  Cha.se  Smith. 

The  Maine  Legislature  lias  recognized 
the  service  which  she  gave  to  her  State 
and  to  her  coimtry.  and  both  Houses 
approved  a  resolution  which  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Joint  Resolution  to  the  Honorable  Mak- 

GARET    Chase    Smith    fob    Distincuish£0 

Service  to  the  State  of  Maine 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Maine  was  falthfiJly 
served  in  Washington  by  Margaret  Chase 
Smith  of  Skowhegan  for  thirty-three  years 
In  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  In  the  United  States  Senate;  and 

Whereas,  Senator  Smith  Is  the  only  weman 
to  serve  In  both  houses  of  Congress,  the  only 
woman  to  be  elected  to  four  full  Senate 
terms,  and  the  first  woman  to  have  her  name 
placed  in  nomination  for  President  at  a  na- 
tional convention  of  a  major  political  party; 
and 

Whereas,  Margaret  Chase  Smith  has  worked 
tirelessly  to  serve  her  fellow  citizens  in  this 
State  and  has  faithfully  devoted  herself  to 
the  representation  of  her  constituents  and 
her  i-.atlon  by  careful  deliberation,  by  her 
record  attendance,  and  by  the  sponsorship 
and  support  of  wise  legislation;  and 

Whereas,  she  rose  to  leadership  positions 
on  the  Seuate  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences, Apprbprlations,  and  Armed  Services 
Committees  and  as  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican Senators'  Conference;  and 

Whereas,  Senator  Smith  has  brought  credit 
to  her-^elf  and  honor  to  her  State  through 
her  Declaration  of  Conscience  speeches  in 
1950  and  1970  and  by  her  independent  and 
forthright  stands  on  the  issues  of  the  day; 
and 

Whereas,  this  daughter  of  Maine  has  won 
the  respect  of  the  people  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Nation  and  of  the  world  and  has  won  a 
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special  measure  of  devotion  in  the  hearts  of 
the  citizens  of  her  native  State;  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved :  That  in  order  to  express  Its  pride 
and  appreciation,  the  106th  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maine  extends  to  Margaret  Chase 
Smith  congratulations  on  her  unparalleled 
record  of  service  and  best  wishes  for  the  fu- 
ture; and  be  It  further 

Resolved:  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution, 
properly  attested,  be  sent  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  Margaret  Chase  Smith  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

House  of  Representatives:  Read  and 
Adopted.  Sent  up  for  Concurrence,  March  27, 
1973.  E.  Louise  Lincoln,  Clerk. 

In  Senate  Chamber:  Read  and  Adopted. 
In  Concurrence,  March  28,  1973.  Harry  N. 
Starbranch.  Secretary. 


EXTENSION  OF  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  remains  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eleven 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  there  be  an  extension 
of  the  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartletx). 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the  en- 
ergy crisis  in  America  will  not  be  re- 
solved In  the  near  future.  For  the  next 
15  years,  and  possibly  longer,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  must  work  to- 
gether with  a  new  awareness  of  the  grav- 
ity of  this  crisis. 

The  time  has  come  for  political  con- 
siderations, regional  preferences  and 
personal  antagonisms  to  be  set  aside.  The 
valuable  time  and  effort  being  wasted 
trying  to  find  a  scapegoat  must  cease 
and  must  be  directed  toward  an  all  en- 
compassing effort  to  improve  our  domes- 
tic energy  posture. 

Natural  gas  produced  in  Oklahoma  in 
new  long-term  contracts  costs  Oklaho- 
mans  60  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet  at  the 
wellhead.  Yet  the  same  gas  sold  out  of 
State  would  cost  the  out-of-State  con- 
sumer only  20  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet 
at  the  wellhead.  Oklahomans  pay  three 
times  more  for  Oklahoma  gas  than  do 
out-of-state  buyers.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
regulates  the  price  of  interstate  gas,  but 
intrastate  prices  in  the  free  marketplace 
have  been  bid  up  in  Oklahoma  to  a  price 
that  is  competitive  with  other  fuels^ 
Oklahoma  wants  to  share  its  gas  re- 
sources, but  it  also  wishes  to  share  its 
price  based  on  thousands  of  transactions 
in  the  marketplace.  "^ 

The  Oklahoma  intrastate  gas  buyers 
have  an  advantage  over  out-of-State 
buyers  because  they  can  bid  higher  for 
gas  for  Oklahoma  consumers. 

Yet,  when  I  Inquired  of  Mr.  C.   C. 
Ingram,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
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Oklahoma  Natural  Gas  Co.,  as  to  the 
effects  of  interstate  deregulation  of 
prices  upon  this  wholly  intrastate  com- 
pany, he  said: 

We  are  well  aware  that  decontrol  of  the 
wellhead  price  for  natural  gas  that  will  be 
sold  Into  in,terstate  commerce  will  reduce 
our  competitive  edge  in  acquiring  new  gas 
supplies.  However,  we  are  even  more  aware 
of  the  need  to  increase  the  price  for  gas  at 
the  wellhead  in  order  to  stimulate  the  ex- 
ploration activities  that  will  be  required  to 
develop  the  gas  reser\'es  that  are  needed  to 
offset  the  energy  shortage.  Although  decon- 
trol will  Increase  our  competition's  effective- 
ness, we  believe  we  will  have  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  gas  suppUes  to  serve  our 
customers  through  both  our  continued  ag- 
gressiveness in  gas  purchase  activities  and 
our  significant  expansion  in  our  own  ex- 
ploration' efforts. 

This  is  the  kmd  of  unselfish  attitude 
that  must  continue  to  spread  across  the 
Nation.  Mr.  Ingram  knows  that  our 
country  needs  price  decontrol  and  looks 
forward  to  the  increased  competition  be- 
cause it  will  also  mean  Increased  re- 
serves of  natural  gas,  oil,  coal,  and 
atomic  energy.  He  knows  the  United 
States  needs  a  stronger  domestic  energy 
industry. 

Consumer  States  must  assume  a  new 
role.  States  that  heretofore  have  refused 
to  site  refineries,  and  to  explore  for  oil 
and  gas  on  their  outer  continental 
shelves  and  to  locate  deepwater  ports 
must  reconsider  and  move  forward  with 
determination  to  help  solve  this  national 
crisis. 

Consumer  States  must  work  with  pro- 
ducer States  and  industry  to  plan  for  the 
onslaught  of  imports  that  is  inevitable. 
They  must  establish  facilities  to  refine 
these  crude  imports. 

We  must  start  constructing  a  pipeline 
to  market  domestic  oil  from  Alaska  in 
the  48  States. 

We  must  deregulate  the  price  of  gas 
in  order  to  increase  the  supply  of  gas. 
oil.  coal,  and  atomic  energy. 

We  are  all  in  this  together.  Our  out- 
look must  be^  constructive  and  objective. 
We  cannot  afford  to  waste  time  casting 
^e  blame.  We  must  roll  up  our  sleeves— ^ 
there  is  a  job  to  be  done — in  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States.  We  need 
a  strong  domestic  energy  industry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiDEN).  Is  there  further  morning 
business? 


ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  today 
signed  the  enrolled  bill  (H.R.  4443)  for 
the  relief  of  Ronald  K.  Downie.  which 
had  previously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representativesr 


REPORTS   OF   CCftWMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  ALLEN,  from  th»  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1585.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  unauthorized 
manufacture  and  use  of  the  character 
"Woodsy  Owl,"  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  93-205) . 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 


S.  271.  A  bill  to  improve  Judicial  machinery 
by  amending  the  requirement  for  a  three- 
Judge  court  in  certain  cases,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-206) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF     , 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reiJorts  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Conunlttee 
on  Commerce: 

Glen  O.  Thompson,  Julian  K.  Johansen, 
A'be  H.  Siemens,  John  B.  Hayes,  and  Robert 
H.  Scarborough,  Coast  Guard  officers,  for  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral; 

Harold  James  Bameson.  Jr.,  of  the  VS. 
Coast  Guard  Reserve,  for  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral; 

TUton  H.  Dobbin,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce;   and 

John  K.  Tabor,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  before  any  duly  consti- 
tuted committees  of  the  Senate. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTiQ;*S 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated :  '\ 

By  Mr.  BEALL:  ' 

S.  1978.  A  bill  to  amend  laws  relating  to  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Bankhig,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 
S.  1979.  A  bill  to  make  the  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  provided  for  JTederal 
employees  applicable  to  U.S.  citizen  em- 
ployees of  the  Roosevelt  Campobe)«o  Inter- 
national Park  Commission.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  TowEji)  : 
S.  1980.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950.  as  amended.  Referred  to 
the    Committee'  on    Banking,   Housing    and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  1981.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Big  Thicket  National  Biological 
Reserve  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DOMINICK)  : 

S.  1982.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $3,000  the 
aimual  amount  which  individuals  may  earn 
without  suffering  deductions  from  benefits 
on  account  of  excess  earnings,  and  to  4ower 
from  72  to  70  the  age  after  which  deductions 
on^cfouht^of  excess  earnings  are  no  longer 
Ifiade.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

S.  1983.  A  bill  to  provldft  for  the  conserva- 
tion, protection,  and  propagation  of  species  or 
subspecies  of  fish  and  wUdllfe  that  are 
threatened  with  extinction  or  likely  within 
the  foreseeable  future  to  become  threatened 
with  extinction,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY :       ' 

S.  1984.  A  bin  to  direct  that  grants  for 
research  and  demonstration  projects  and 
other  federaUy  funded  projects  of  this  nature 
be  allocated  to  economlcaUy  depressed  areas, 
insc^ar  as  is  possible,  and  to  assist  and  pro- 
mote the  development  of  those  areas  of  the 
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country  which  are  economically  depressed. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
P\ibllc  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  hinxself,  Mr. 

Kennedy,    Mr.    Monoale,    and    Mr. 

Pell) :  * 

S.  1985.  A  bill  to  extend  for  1  fiscal  year 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for  title 
VUI  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS   AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

ByMr.  MUSKIE: 
S.  1979.  A  bill  to  make  the  unemploy- 
^     merit  compensation  benefits  provided  for 
L^  Federal  employees  applicable  to  U.S.  cit- 
izen employees  of  the  Roosevelt  Cam- 
pobello  International  Park  Commission. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  FOR  EMPLOY- 
EES OP  ROOSEVELT  CAMPOBELLO  INTERNA- 
TIONAL    PARK 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Roo- 
sevelt Campobello  International  Park, 
commemorating  and  preserving  the  sum- 
mer home  of  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  and  its  surroundings,  in  New 
Brunswick,  Canada,  just  off  the  eastern 
tip  of  the:State  of  Maine,  was  created  by 
a  Canadian-American  treaty  approved  by 
the  Senate  in  1964.  Under  the  terms  of 
that  agreement,  the  park  employs  both 
Canadian  and  U.S.  citizens.  But  the  lat- 
ter, because  of  their  peculiar  status  as 
resident- U.S.  citizens,  consistently  have 
had  difficulty  securing  the  employment 
benefits  they  might  reasonably  expect. 

The  U.S.  citizens  employed  by  the  park, 
who  now  number  13,  are  subject  to  U.S. 
social  security  taxes  and  are  eligible  for 
old  age.  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance benefits.  These  employees  were 
made  eligible  for  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, through  administrative  regulation 
by  the  State  of  Maine,  in  which  they  re- 
side. Workmen's  compensation  has  a 
statutory  base  similar  to  unemployment 
compensation,  but  present  statutes  ex- 
clude U.S.  residents  who  are  employed 
by  international  organizations  outside 
the  counti-y  from  unemployment  insur- 
ance. As  a  result,  these  employees  are  not 
now  eligible  for  unemployment  insurance 
under  U.S.  law.  Theoretically  they  are 
eligible  for  Canadian  unemployment  in- 
surance, but  for  practical  reasons  they 
are  not  able  to  take  advantage  of  that 
protection. . 

This  exclusion  is  especially  hard  be- 
caiuse  the  Roosevelt  Campobello  Inter- 
national Park  has  a  policy  of  equal  op- 
portunity in  employment,  compensation 
and  fringe  benefits,  as  required  in  the 
1964  treaty  in  the  statutes  which  estab- 
lished the  park  and  the  Commission.  I 
propose  to  rectify  this  problem  by  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  amend  the  Roosevelt 
Campobello  International  Park  Commis- 
sion Act— 16  U.S.C.  1106— to  give  em- 
ployees of  the  park  who  are  U.S.  resi- 
dents the  benefits  of  Federal  unemploy- 
ment insurance.  This  bill  is  identical  to 
S.  3763.  which  I  introduced  last  Congress. 

This  approach  has  been  endorsed  by 

-  the  Roosevelt  Campobello  International 

Park    Commission.    It    is    a    necessary 

measure.  I  believe,  because  Canada's  ob- 


ligations under  the  treaty  will  not  satisfy 
the  needs  of  these  employees. 

The  Roosevelt-Campobello  Treaty 
states  that  Canada  is  obliged  "to  take 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessaiy  to 
permit  U.S.  citizens  to  accept  employ- 
ment with  the  Commission  on  a  similar 
basis  to  Canadian  citizens."  Canada  has 
met  its  obligations  under  the  treaty  by 
making  U.S.  citizens  eligible  for  employ- 
ment in  the  park  without  discrimination, 
and  eligible — in  theorj' — for  the  Cana- 
dian miemployment  insurance  program. 
But  there  ar«"  serious  obstacles  which  pre- 
vent the  U.S.  citizen-employees  from  tak- 
ing a4lvantage  of  Canadian  unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

To  be  eligible  for  Canadian  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  a  U.S.  resident  must  prove 
himself  available  for  employment  in  the 
Canadian  labor  force,  as  must  his  Cana- 
dian coimterpart.  This  requires  a  Cana- 
dian work  permit  and  the  appropriate 
ihunigration  papers,  which  are  similar 
to  those  required  of  Canadian  residents 
seeking  employment  in  the  United 
States.  Such  petmits  and  papers  are  not 
required  for  employmemt  with  the  Roose- 
velt Campobello  International  Park 
Commission. 

Even  if  such  permits  for  private  em- 
ployment in  Canada  could  be  obtained, 
the  U.S.  resident  could  not  prove  him- 
self available  for  employment  in  Canada. 
The  employees  live  in  Lubec,  Maine, 
which  is  300  yards  from  Campobello  Is- 
land. The  Canadian  mainland  is  about 
50  miles  away  by  road.  Thus,  the  U.S. 
residents  would  be  unlikely  to  find  em- 
ployment in  Canada  within  reasonable 
commuting  distance  of  home.  And  for 
such  a  U.S.  resident  to  prove  his  avail- 
ability for  employment  in  the  United 
States  would  not  establi.sh  eligibility  for 
Canadian  unemployment  insmance 
benefits. 

Therefore,  even  with  the  legally  guar- 
anteed opportunity  to  "accept  employ- 
ment on  a  similar  basis  to  Canadian  citi- 
zens," the  U.S.  resident  has  no  realistic 
chance  to  qualify  for  unemployment  in- 
siu-ance.in  Canada.  To  require  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  to  make  that  possible 
would  be  to  ask  the  Canadians  to  dis- 
criminate against  their  owni  citizens  in 
their  own  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
gram. Therefore,  the  simplest  and  most 
appropriate  solution  to  this  problem 
would  be  to  place  these  employees  imder 
the  Federal  Unemployment  Insurance 
provisions  of  the  United  States. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today  to 
acliieve  this  end  is  quite  simple.  It  would 
make  employees  of  the  park  who  are 
U.S.  residents  eligible  for  U.S.  unem- 
ployment insurance  benefits  by  deeming 
them  to  be  in  the  employ  of  the  United 
States  for  pui-po.ses  of  tliis  act.  I  hope  this 
easy  remedy  to  a  vexing  problem  will  be 
speedily  adopted  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  I  introduce  be  printed 
in  the  Retord  at  this  point. 

There  Whig  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1979 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  7  of 


the  Roosevelt  Campobello  International  Park 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  1106)   Is  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  "(a)  "  before  "The  Commis- 
sion", and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

■(b)  Employees  of  the  Conamlsslon  who 
are  United  States  citizens  shall,  for  pur- 
poses of  subchapter  I  of  chapter  85  of  title  5 
United  States  Code,  be  considered  to  be  In  the 
employ  of  the  United  States." 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself 

and  Mr.  Tower)  : 

S.  1980.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Defense 

Pioduction   Act   of    1950,   as   amended. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 

Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Piesident,  for 
myself  and  Senator  Tower  I  introduce  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950.  as  amended. 

This  legislation  has  been  recom- 
mended to  as  by  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
communication  transmitting  this  pro- 
posal to  the  Congress  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  commu- 
nication was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Gfnfrm,  Services  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  31, 1973. 
Hon.  SriRO  T.  Ac.new, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  bill  "To  amend  tlie  Defen.se 
Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended." 

Thi.s  proposed  bill  will  not  afreet  any  of  the 
substantive  authorities  of  the  Defense  Pio- 
duction Act  of  1950.  The  bill  is  Intended, 
however,  to  permanently  correct  the  financing 
problem  which  has  existed  under  the  Act 
for  a  number  of  years.  It  will  in  ho  way  ha\e 
ai\y  effect  on  pj-ivafe  obhgatlons  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Section  1  of  the  proposed  bill  would  au- 
thorize that  the  bill,  when  enacted,  be  cited 
as  the  "Defense  Production  Act  Amendments 
of  1973." 

Section  2  of  the  proposed  bill  would  repeal 
section  304(b)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950,  a.s  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2094(b) ) . 
The  repeal  of  this  subsection  would  elimi- 
nate the  borrowing  authority  financing 
mechani.sm  presently  under  the  Act. 

Section  2  would  also  amend  section  304  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  by  adding  new 
subsections  (c)  and  (d).  Subsection  (c) 
would  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  cancel  the  outstanding  bal- 
ance of  all  unpaid  notes  Issued  by  authorized 
Government  agencies  to  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  the  borrowing  authority,  together 
with  any  unpaid  interest  on  such  notes.  Sub- 
section (d)  would  direct  that  any  cash  bal- 
ances remaining  on  June  30,  1974,  in  the  bor- 
rowing authority  and  any  funds  received  by 
Government  agencies  under  tran^ctlons  en- 
tered into  pursuant  to  .sections  302  and  303 
of  the  Act,  be  covered  Uito  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts. 

Section  3  of  the  proposed  bill  would  amend 
section  711  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2161 ) ,  to  provide  author- 
ity for  obtalnhig  appropriations  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  sections  302  and  303  of  the 
Act.  A  provision  has  been  included  In  this 
section  for  the  future  charging  of  hiterest^ 
on  any  program  expenditures  which  may  be 
made  under  the  new  appropriation  authority 
except  for  storage,  maintenance,  and  other 
operating  and  administrative  expenses. 

The  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  was 
originally  ^enacted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Korean  War  In  order  to  provide  additional 
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emergency-type  authorities.  It  Included  mat- 
ters such  as  priorities  and  allocations,  price 
controls,  guaranteed  loan  authorizations,  di- 
rect Government  loan  authorizations,  and 
the  means  for  expanding  defense  production. 
The  latter  authority  was  attended  to  encour- 
age expansion  of  facilities  for  defense  pro- 
duction, the  output  of  which  would  enter 
the  commercial  market  as  well  as  supply 
dir<;ct  Government  needs,  Including  the  na- 
tional stockpile  of  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials. InltiaUy,  the  funding  for  purposes  of 
the  Act  was  by  an  authorization  for  cash 
appropriation  ($1,400,000,000),  and  by  bor- 
rowing authority  ($600,000,000). 

Since  it  was  contemplated  that  most  of 
the  funds  originally  provided  would  'oe  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury  by  revenue  from  re- 
sale of  materials  to  be  acquired,  or  that  large 
commitments  might  be  made  which  would 
not  require  direct  expenditure  of  fimds  (e.g., 
put- type  contracts) ,  the  Act  was  amended  in 
1951  to  provide  for  a  net  accounting  concept 
under  which  contracts  entered  Into  pursu- 
ant to  sections  302  and  303  of  the  Act  would 
be  considered  obligations  only  to  the  extent 
of  the  "probable  ultimate  net  cost"  to  the 
Government.  The  reasons  for  the  amendment 
are  explained  In  the  Report  of  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  on  H.R. 
3871,  82d  Congress  (House  Report  No.  639. 
June  23.  1951 ) : 

"Borrowing  authority. — The  original  act 
provided,  in  subsection  304(b) ,  for  borrow'ng 
from  the  Treasury  for  the  purposes  of  ex- 
panding productive  capacity  and  supply  un- 
der sections  302  and  303,  in  an  amount  not 
exceeding  $600,000,000  ovitstandlng  at  any 
one  time. 

It  also  provided,  in  subsection  304(c),  an 
authorization  for  appropriation  not  in  excess 
of  $1,400,000,000  for  the  same  purpose. 

"No  action  has  ever  been  taken  under  the 
authorization  to  appropriate  cash  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  302  and  303.  However, 
the  Third  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 
1951,  Increased  to  $1,600,000,000  thA  amount 
authorized  to  be  borrowed  from  tbe  Treas- 
ury. This  action  was,  In  elTect,  In  lle*kpf  the 
cash  appropriation  originally  authorize( 
was  taken  In  order  to  avoid  commingli 
borrowing  authority  and  cash  appropriations 
for  the  same  operations.  ■ 

"Tiio  bill  proposes  that  the  authorization 
for  cash  appropriations  be  repealed  and  that 
the  borrowing  authority  be  raised  from  the 
$1,600,000,000  presently  authorized  to  $2,100,- 
000,000.  The  additional  $500,000,000  should  be 
adequate  to  meet  the  cash  requirements  of 
the  program  for  expanding  productive  ca- 
pacity and  supply  during  the  fiscal  year  1952. 
The  proposed  increase  In  borrowing  author- 
ity wUl  not,  howe%'er,  provide  a  sufficient 
amount  to  meet  all  of  the  contingent  liabil- 
ities which  the  Government  necessarily  will 
assume  in  connection  with  these  programs. 
Guaranties,  loans,  purchase  and  sale  arrange- 
ments, and  commitments  to  purchase  upon 
the  happening  of  contingencies,  result  in 
technical  obligations  of  amounts'^far  In  ex- 
cess of  the  amounts  which  the  Government 
actually  will  be  required  to  pay. 

"The  committee  feels  that  no  useful  pur- 
pose Is  served  by  providing  either  cash  ap- 
prjj^iatlons  or  borrowed  funds  to  ctyver  con- 
tingencies which  will  never  require  actual 
cash  payments  by  the  United  States.  Accord- 
ingly, the  bin  contains  language  which  will 
permit  these  programs  to  be  carried  on  on 
the  basis  of  the  net  obligations  incurred  by 
the  Government  against  the  borrowing  au- 
thority to  be  provided.  The  President  would 
be  required  to  report  not  less  often  than  onoe 
each  quarter  on  the  total  amount  of  contin- 
gent liabilities  assumed  by  the  United  States 
in  oAonectlon  with  these  programs,  together 
with  InfcKinatlon  as  to  the  basis  used  for 
determining  the  net  cost  which  would  oper- 
ate as  an  actual  charge  against  the  borrow- 
ing autliorlty."  {pages  25  thru  26] 


"Section  103{c). — This  subsection  provides 
that  the  revolving  fund  of  $600,000,000  ob- 
tained by  borrowing  from  the  Treasury  and 
noade  avaUable  for  the  purposes  of  sections 

302  and  303  of  the  act  (l(jan.  procurement, 
subsidy,  and  production  authorities),  be  in- 
creased to  J2.1(X),000,000.  Provision  is  also 
made  that  contingent  liability  upon  the 
United  States,  resulting  from  any  transac- 
tion heretofore  or  hereafter  made  pursuant 
to  sections  302  or  303  of  the-  act  shall,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  (^ligation  restrictmg  pro- 
visions of  sections  3679  and"^732  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended,  be  limited  to  the 
probable  net  cost  to  the  United  States  under 
t.uch  transaction.  The  President  Is  required 
to  submit  a  quarterly  report  to  the  Congress 
setting  forth  the  gross  amoiuit  of  each  such 
transaction  entered  Into  under  this  author- 
ity, together  with  the  basis  used  In  deter- 
mining the  ultimate  net  cost  of  the  United 
States.       ^ 

"Section  103{d). — In  view  of  the  increase 
In  the  revolving  fund  as  above  noted,  this 
subsection  strikes  out  the  present  subsec- 
tion 304(c)  of  the  act  which  authorized  ad- 
ditional appropriations  not  In  excess  of  $1,- 
400,000,000  for  purposes  of  sections  302  and 

303  of  the  act."  [page  38) 

The  borrowings  by  authorized  Government 
agencies  from  the  Treasury  which  are  au- 
thorized by  section  304(b)  of  the  Act,  are 
subject  to  the  payment  of  interest  to  the 
Treasury  on  the  outstanding  amounts,  the 
interest  rate  to  be  established  by  Treasury 
for  comparable  types  of  marketable  securities. 
This  modified  revolving  fund  mechanism 
permitted  a  much  larger  volume  of  trans- 
actions to  be  carried  out  under  the  Act 
than  was  possible  previously.  It  was  contem- 
plated that  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  ma- 
terials either  to  the  commercial  market  or 
the  national  stockpile  would  keep  the  fund 
liquid. 

However,  after  the  cessation  of  the  Korean 
War  in  1953,  soft  markets  developed  for  many 
of  the  materials  resulting  in  greater  deliver- 
ies to  the  Government  than  anticipated  un- 
der previously  made  expansion  contracts. 
Sales  of  such  materials  as  could  be  marketed 
frequently  resulted  In  substantial  losses  ei- 
ther because  their  cost  Included  premium 
prices  or  because  the  quality  of  the  mate- 
rials from  marginal  sources  brought  into  pro- 
duction was  below  commercially  acceptable 
levels.  Transfers  to  the  national  stockpile 
previously  reimbursed  to  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  Revolving  Fund  were  cut  off  at 
the  behest  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. A  number  of  materials  purchased 
were  almost  totally  unsalable  under  then  cur- 
rent conditions,  while  other  materials  were 
held  for  credit  against  stockpile  objectives 
ev%n  though  reimbursement  to  the  fund 
could  not  be  effected. 

Under  these  circumstances,  financial  prob- 
lems accumulated  and  eventually  became 
chronic.  The  declining  ability  to  produce  rev- 
enue for  the  fund,  the  mounting  losses,  and 
the  continuing  obligation  to  pay  to  Treasury 
Interest  on  outstanding  borrowings  com- 
poup.ded  the  fiuancUig  problems.  At  one  crit- 
ical point  in  1959.  an  appropriation  of  $108.- 
000.000  was  granted  by  Congress  to  provide 
some  improvement  la  the  liquidity  of  the 
revolving  fund. 

The  report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  on  the  proposed  De- 
fense Production  Act  amendments  of  1962 
(House  Report  No.  1839)  on  HJt.  11500,  87th 
Congress,  2d  session,  June  19,  19S2)  contains 
this  statement: 

"Section  303  of  the  act  relates  to  the  so- 
called  expansion  programs.  Moneys  borrowecy' 
under  this  authority  were  used  for  the  mosr 
part  ko  pay  premitim  prices  and  subsidies  for 
metals,  minerals,  and  materials  needed  In 
the  defense  effort.  In  many  cases  large 
amounts  of  low-grade  materials  which  have 
iio  commercial  markets,  but  which  may  be 
used  in  clrcumsti«aces  of  all-out  war,  were 


purchased  under  these  programs.  Lo3.<ies  were 
anticipated  on  these  programs  *   •  •." 

On  a  number  of  occasijns.  legislation  has 
been  proposed  to  permaneully  correct  iliis  fi- 
nancHil  pro'olem.  The  latest  such  proposal 
was  introduced  in  the  92d  Cungress,  Ist  Ses- 
sion as  S.  669.  None  of  these  bills  were  en- 
acted In  the  form  presented.  Typically,  these 
bills  attempted  to  resiore  liquidity  to  the 
fund  by  the  cancellation  of  th^  obligation 
to  pay  to  Treasiu-y  interest  accrued  on  past 
obligations  and  to  be  accrued  In  the  future. 
Also,  losses  realized  In  coxiuectlon  with  past 
programs  on  which  no  possibility  of  recov- 
ery existed  were  to  be  written  off.  The  com- 
plexity of  the  financing  problem  made  it  dif- 
ficult to  satisfy  congressional  committees 
as  to  the  necessity  for  these  actions  and  they 
were  \iewe(i  as  undesirable  extensions  of 
backdoor  financing.  None  of  these  measures 
were  approved  and  generally  simple  exten- 
sions of  the  substantive  avithorlties  of  the 
act  were  passed,  usually  on  a  two-year  basis.  ^ 
The  currerit  expiration  of  the  act  on  June 
30.  1974.  was  the  result  of  such  a  simple  ex- 
tension in  place  of  the  mpre  complex  provi- 
sions proposed  in  S.  669. 

It  is  important,  of  course,  that  the  sub- 
stantive authorities  of  the  act  continue.  Fu- 
ture requirements  for  funding  of  any  new 
programs  are  indefinite  because  at  this  time 
no  such  new  programs  are  contemplated. 
Tlie  need  exists,  however,  for  standby  author- 
ity in  the  event  of  a  future  emergency.  In  the 
meantime,  funding  is  required  only  to  carry 
costs  related  to  programs  incurred  in  prior 
years.  These  resulted  in'  a  current  inventory 
of  un.sold  materials  costing  approximately 
SGOO  million  and  vaUied  at  approximately 
S300  million.  These  assets  must  be  stored, 
protected,  and  preserved,  pendhig  disposal 
pur.'iuant  to  an  active  sales  program.  Such 
final  disposal  may  entail  an  indefinite  period 
of  years.  The  cost  of  such  maintenance  ts 
less  than  $2  million  per  year. 

If  Interest  must  be  paid  to  the  Treasury 
on  current  outstanding  borrowings  of  $1,- 
877,500,000  for  GSA,  the  fund  will  be  unable 
to  meet  the  FY  1974  portion  ($272.050.000» 
of  the  total  projected  Interest  obligation 
(8593.590,625)  from  FY  1974  through  FY 
1978.  The  point  at  which  funds  wlU  be 
totallv  exhausted  under  tliese  conditions  is 
approximately  March  1974.  FaUing  corrective 
action  at  this  point,  the  fund  will  be  bank- 
rupt. 

In  summary,  the  proposed  bill  would: 

Retain  all  substantive  authorities  now  pro- 
vided by  the  Defense  Production  Act. 

Terminate  at  a  time  certain,  that  Is,  tipon 
enactment  of  the  bill,  the  present  borrowing 
authority,  without  requiring  any  net  budg- 
etary outlay  effect. 

Provide  for  the  retention  of  cash  balances 
in  the  fund  for  only  a  sufficient  period,  that 
is  tlirough  June  30,  1974,  as  to  permit  cover- 
ing the  necessary  expenses  of  maintaining 
and  disposing  of  residual  inventories  until 
fiscal  year  1975.  By  this  time  It  woiUd  be  ex- 
pected that  provision  for  such  expenses 
would  be  adopted  in  the  normal  budgetary 
cycle  by  appropriations  which  would  be  Justi- 
fied on  an  annual  bails.  Tlie  selection  of  this 
date  would  avoid  the  need  for  amending  or 
supplementing  fiscal  year  1974  appropriaClous 
which  have  already  been  transmitted  to  ihe 
Congress. 

Thus  provide  for  an  orderly  transition  to 
the  normal  appropriation  process  under  full 
Congressional  control  from  the  borrowing 
authority  mechanism. 

In  the  absence  of  legislation,  the  fund  faces 
the  inevitable  prospect  of  open  bankruptcy 
In  mid-flscRl  year  1974  due  to  exhaustion  of 
ca.*  for  the  payment  of  ever-increasing  In- 
terest obligations  to  the  Treasury  for  which 
no  adequate  prospects  of  revenue  can  be  ex- 
pected. In  the  Interest  of  orderly  adxninlstra- 
tiou  of  the  Government's  finances,  thla 
should  not  be  permitted  to  happen. 
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GSA  recommends  prompt   anU   favorable 
\  consideration  of  this  draft  bill. 

The  enactment  of  the  bill  would  not  re- 
quire tlie  expenditure  of  additional  Federal 
funds. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
nilsslou  of  this  legislative  proposal  to  the 
Congress  and  that  its  enactment  would  be 
i.i  accord  with  the  program  of  the  Pi-estdent. 
Si)icere!y. 

Arthur  F|  S.rMrsoj*. 
Acting^dmiaisitruror. 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  1981.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Big  Thicket  National  Bi- 
ological Reserve  in  the  State  of  Texa.s, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AlTairs. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  today  I 
Introduce  a-  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
li.shment  of  a  Big  Thicket  National  Bio- 
logical Reserve  in  the  State  of  Texas. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  I  imve  intro- 
duced legislation  to  preserve  the  Big 
Thicket  nor  am  I  the  only  Member  of 
Congress  to  do  .so.  I  do  hop^  that,  at  the 
end  of  this  Conr;re.ss.  I  will  be  able  to 
say  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  the 
Texas  delegation  has  reached  a  consen- 
sus; that  the  different  groups  invohed 
In  this  issue  have,  accepted  a  proposal 
to  preserve  the  area;  and  that  the  Con- 
gress has  passed  such  a  bill.  Efforts  to 
preserve  portions  of  the  Bis  Tliirket 
have  spanned  30  years.  The  time  lias 
come  for  the  Congress  to  act.  I  encourage 
it  to  do  so. 

Once  the  Big  Tliicket  stretched  ue«:t- 
ward  from  the  Sabine  River  almost  to 
the  bamks  of  the  Brazos,  an  area  as  large 
as  many  of  oiu"  smaller  States.  Once  wild- 
life anct  fonns  of  vegetation  existed  in 
this  area  in  incredible  abundance  and 
variety.  Although  this  legendary  wilder- 
ness no  longer  exists  in  its  original  state, 
the  Big  Thicket  remains  aVid  is  worthy 
of  preservation. 

Mr.  Thomas  Eisner,  of  the  Divisicjn  of 
Biological  Sciences  of  Cornell  University, 
in  an  editorial  published  in  the  Febru- 
ary 9  issue  of  Science,  stated  the  Is.sue 
well.  He  said: 

Texas,  to  the  unknowing,  conjures  tip  au 
Image  of  moaotpny — cattle,  sagebrush,  and 
mesquite  in  a  setting  of  unvarying  vastness. 
But  to  the  resident  and  trav&ler.  Texas  i.s  a 
land  of  contrasts  and  splendor,  and  to  the 
biologically  alert.  It  is  a  land  of  many  re- 
sources worth  preseri'lng. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  .nr^as  of  the 
state  is  the  sprawling  seml\vilUeri\ess  north 
of  Hou.ston  and  Beaumont  that  goes  by  the 
name  of  Big  Thicket.  A  region  of  extraor- 
dinary botanical  exxtberance,  the  Thicket  Is 
ecologically  \uiique  not  only  to  Texas,  but 
to  the  entire  North  American  ex-panse  as 
well.  Located  at  the  cros.sroads  between  the 
forests  of  the  South  and  East  and  the  veg- 
etation of  the  West,  the  Thicket  includes 
In  its  pine-hardwood  stands  elements  from 
all  coavergehTs^zQU£s^  wet  climate  and  a 
water-storing  sViil  conrbines  to  nurture  the 
mixture  to  luslVness.  Fully  15  of  the  irefs 
designated  by  tlie  United  States  as  •national 
champions"  are  from  the  Thiciiet,  including 
longle»f  pine,  bay  magnolia.  Huge!  bugar 
maple,  and  water  tupelo.  The  latina  is  no 
less  Impressive.  Vertebrates,  and  particular- 
ly birds,  abound^ln  number  and  kind,  and 
the  diversity  of  arthropods  Is  second  to  few 
that  I  have  encountered  In  field  work  in  ^5 
states  and  three  other  continents.  \ 


But  sheer  abundance  or  record  sizes  is  not 
what  matters  about  the  Thicket.  It  is  the 
way  in  which  diversity  of  kind  is  combined 
with  diversity  of  association  that  gives  this 
area  its  special  mark.  Plant  communities  of 
very  different  types  exist  in  contiguity  or 
near-contlgulty  In  the  Thicket — upland  com- 
munities, savannahs,  beech-magnoUa  com- 
munities, bogs,  palmetto-bald  cypress-hard- 
wood communities,  floodplain  forests,  and 
scvernl  others  have  been  recognized.  Seeit  in 
worldwide  ecologicial  perspective,  the  Big 
Thicket  may  well  be  one  of  the  most  richly 
stibstructtired  regions  in  existence.  For  this 
r-^n.son  alone,  if  not  also  iHr  its  magnificence, 
fie  Thicket  is  worth  Siivl'rg.  It  is  an  invalu- 
able and  irreplaceable  natural  resource. 

My  bill  establishing  the  Ei^  Thicket 
National  Biolosicial  Re.serve  calls  for  not 
more  than  100,000  acres  in  Tyler,  Har- 
din. Jasper.  Poik,  Liberty,  Jefferson,  end 
Oian;;e  Counties,  Tex.  LT^ludcd  would 
be  a  Big  Sandy  unit;  a  Hickory  Creek 
Savannah  unit;  a  Turkey  Creek  imit;  a 
Beach  Creek  imit:  a  Joe's  Lake  unit;  a 
Neche.s  Bottom  and  Jack  Gore  Baygall 
unit:  a  Beaumont  unit;  a  Lance  Rosier 
tmit:  »n  Upper  Nechcs  corridor;  a  lower 
Ncches  coiTidor;  and  a  Little  Piiie  Is- 
l:<'nd  Bayou  corridor. 

I  have  included  in  the  legislation  a 
i)iovision  to  protect  homeowners  in  the 
area.  It  would  allow  the  homeowner  to 
retain  for  him.self  and  his  spou.se  a  right 
of  u.se  and  o<fcupancy  of  his  proijerty  for 
residential  pm-poses  for  a  term  of  25 
yoars,  or  imtil  his,  or  his  spouse's  death. 
I  have  attempted  in  my  bill  to  draw  the 
boundaries  of  the  reserve  so  as  to  affect 
as  few  homeowners  as  possible.  I  have 
also  included  a  .section  clarifying  the 
homeowner's  right  to  court  review  con- 
jprning  decisions  regarding  his  property. 

Because  of  the  possible  loss  of  tax 
revenues  in  the  comities  in  which  the  re- 
serve would  be  located,  there  is  included 
a  proposal  in  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  could  return  jwrtions  of  the  tax 
base  lo.st  by  these  counties.  This  is  a  pro- 
po.sal  which  will  require  careful  consid- 
eration. I  am  not  thoroughly  satisfied 
that  it  is  fiscally  sound,  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, feasible.  However,  I  do  think  that 
the  idea  should  be  studied  and,  for  this 
reason,  I  have  propased  it. 

A  number  of  individuals  Uiave  ex- 
pressed an  interest  that  any  bill  estab- 
lishing a  Big  Thicket  Biological  Reserve 
include  protection  for  the  area  prior  to 
acquisition.  Thus.  I  have  included  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  deterrent  to  anyone 
who  would  damage  lands  or  take  action 
inimical  to  the  reserve  by  having  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  purcha.se  land 
in  an  order  of  preference  commensmate 
with  the  threat  of  .such  actions. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  speak  to  the 
matter  of  recreation  and  hunting,  fish- 
ing, and  trapping  within  the  reserve.  Be- 
cause of  the  very  nature  of  a  biological 
resei-ve  I  do  not  think  that  recreational 
facilities,  per  se,  should  be  developed 
within  the  reserve.  My  bill  would  permit 
hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  in  the  re- 
serve pursuant  to  the  control  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  according 
to  Federal  and  State  statutes.  I  am  also 
assured  that  such  things  as  wilderness 
trails,  and  other  forms  of  recreation  that 
do  not  affect  the  ecosystems  of  the  re- 
sen'e,  will  be  developed.  However,  be- 
cause I  have  not  piovided  for  the  devel- 


opment of  recreation  within  the  reserve, 
I  have  tried  to  encourage  the  creation  of 
recreational  facilities  in  the  areas  sur- 
rounding it.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  informed  me  that  the  Forest 
Service,  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife  Department! 
Sabine  River  Authority,  and  Deep  East 
Texas  Development  Association  have  re- 
cently completed  a  study  of  the  "Recre- 
ation Situation  and  Outlook— East 
Texas."  The  report  contains  such  sug- 
gestions as: 

First.  The  Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife 
Deportment,  with  the  aid  of  matching 
moneys  from  the  land  and  water  conser- 
vation fund,  will  concentrate  theii-  im- 
mediate effoi-ts  on  State  lands  adjacent 
to  Lake  Livingston  and  other  reservoiis 
outside  the  national  forests  and'  within 
the  east  Texas  area. 

Second.  To  best  utilize  the  very  limited 
Federal  funds  available,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice will  continue  their  efforts  in  areas 
within  the  national  forests  such  as  on 
Toledo  Bend  on  the  Sabine  National 
Forest  and  Lake  Conroe  on  the  Sam 
Houston  National  Forest. 

Third.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Forest  Service  have  cooperated  in  the 
development  of  Sam  Rayburn  Reservoir 
on  the  Angelina  National  Forest  and 
will  continue  to  improve  it  as  needed. 

Fourth.  The  Sabine  River  Authority 
has  an  outstanding  commitment  in  its 
FPC  liceii.se -to  construct  extensive  rec- 
reation developments  on  Toledo  Bend. 

I  will  make  every  effort  to  a.ssist  these 
agencies  in  developing  these  needed  pro- 
posals for  the  development  of  recreation 
in  this  area. 

In  summation,  let  me  emphasize  that 
legislators,  lumbermen,  con.servationists, 
and  area  residents  must  be  willing  to 
discuss  and  work  together  on  tliis  Issue 
or  there  will  be  no  Big  Thicket  Biological 
Reserve.  I  believe  that  now  is  the  time 
for  action  to  preserve  this  imique  area. 
I  ur'ie  the  House  to  take  early  action  on 
its  proposals  and  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  to  give  every  support  to  this 
I'^'iislation  so  that  future  generations  can 
experience  this  area  of  history  and 
Irs  end — the  Big  Thicket. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  tlie  Record. 

There  bv^ing  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1981 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House  o] 
Rrpn.'ientatires  of  the  United  Statn,  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  in  or- 
der to  preserve  for  .scientific  study  and  for 
the  education  and  benefit  of  present  and 
futui'e  generations  certain  unique  areas  in 
Tyler,  Hardin,  Jasper,  Polk,  Liberty,  Jeffer- 
.sou,  and  Oranj;e  Cottnties,  Texas,  which  con- 
tain vegetational  types  and  associations  of 
national  signiacance,  there  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  established  the  Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Biological  Reserve. 
.^rgrisiTioN  or  phoperty  by  secretary  of  the 

INTERIOR 

Skc.  2.  (a)  In  order  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
po.se  of  this  Act,  tlie  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior I  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") is  authorized  to  acquire  by  donation, 
purchase,  transfer  from  any  other  Federal 
agency  or  exchange,  lands,  waters,  and  Inter- 
ests thereiii,  within  the  areas  generally  de- 
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Dieted  on  the  map  entitled  'Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Biological  Reserve,  Texas",  numbered 
NBB-BT-91,019,  and  dated  February  1973, 
which  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  pub- 
lic Inspection  In  the  Office  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  make 
minor  revisions  in  the  boundaries  of  the  area 
by  publication  of  a  revised  map  or  other 
boundary  description  in  the  Federal  Register, 
and  he  may  acquire  property  within  the  re- 
vised boundaries  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section:  Provided.  That  the 
boundari2S  of  the  area  may  not  encomp.-iss 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
land.  Property  owned  by  the  State  of,  Texas 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof  may  Jdc 
acquired  only  by  donation.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  rederal  property 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  area  may.  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  head  of  the  admin- 
istering agency,  be  transferred  to  the  ad^ 
ministratlve  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  without  a  transfer 
of  funds.  . 

(b)  Tiie  Secretary* shall  take  such  steps  as 
he  deems  necessary  In  order  to  preserve  the 
ecological  and  recreational  Interests  and  flsh 
and  wildlife  resources  of  the  lands  described 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  the  toint  "wa.-e"  means 
auy  action  inimical  to  such  interests 
and  resources.  In  such  connection  he  shall 
purcliase  land  in  an  order  of  preference  com- 
mensurate with  the  threat  of  waste  of  such 
lands  respecting  such  interests  and  resources 
giving  first  consideration  to  the  prevention 
of  auy  clearcutting  or  of  any  waste  having 
the  effect  of  despoiling  the  lands  described 
la  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  prior  to  the 
acquisition  for  the  reserve.  In  all  offers  of 
purchase  and  in  all  condemnation  proceed- 
ings, the  Secretary  sliall  take  due  account  of 
the  diminution  of  the  valtie  of  the  land  occa- 
sioned by  such  waste  as  described  herein. 

RIGHTS  OF  OWNERS   OF  IMPROVED  PROPERTY 

Sec  3.  (a)  The  owner  of  improved  properly 
on  the  date  of  its  acquisition  by  the  Secre- 
tary may,  as  a  condition  of  such  acqtiisitlon. 
retain  a  right  of  use  and  occupancy  of  the 
improved  property  for  noncommercial  resi- 
dential purposes  for  a  definite  term  of  not 
more  than  twenty-five  years  or.  in  lieu  there- 
of, for  a  term  ending  at  the  death  of  the 
owner  or  the  death  of  his  spouse,  whichever 
is  later.  The  owner  shall  elect  the  term  to 
be  reserved.  Unless  this  property  is  wholly 
or  partially  donated  to  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  shall  pay  the  owner  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  property  0!i  the  date  of 
such  acquisition,  less  the  fair  market  value 
retainec^Dursuant  to  this  section.  Any  such 
right  soretained  shall  be  subject  to  termina- 
tion by  thefSecretary  Apon  his  determination 
that  It  is  being  exercised  in  a  manner  Incon- 
slstant  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Upon 
the  Secretary's  notifying  the  holder  of  any 
such  right  of  such  a  determination  and  ten- 
dering to  him  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair 
market  value  of  that  portion  of  the  right 
which  remains  unexpired,  such  right  shall  be 
deemed  terminated. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "im- 
proved property"  means  a  detached,  one- 
family  dwelling,  construction  of  which  was 
begun  before  June  1,  1973.  which  Is  used  for 
noncommercial  residential  purposes,  to- 
gether with  not  to  exceed  three  acres  of  the 
land  on  which  the  dwelling  is  situated,  ^such 
land  being  In  the  same  ownership  as  the 
dwelling,  together  with  any  structures  acces- 
sory to  the  dwelling  which  are  situated  on 
such  land. 

ADMINISTRATION    BY    THE    SECRETARY 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  area  within  the  bound- 
aries depicted  on  the  map  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 2,  or  as  such  boundaries  may  be  revised, 
shall  be  known  as  the  "Big  Thicket  National 
Biological  Reserve",  and  shall  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  lu  accordance  with 
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the  laws  applicable  to  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem, and  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting, 
fishing,  and  trapping  on  lands  and  waters 
under  his  jurisdiction  within  the  reserve  in 
accordance  with  the  applicable  laws  of  the 
United  Slates  and  the  State  of  Texas,  except 
that  he  may  designate  zones  where  and  pe- 
riods when  no  hunting,  fishing,  or  trapping 
may  be  permitted  for  reasons  of  public 
safety,  administration,  fish  or  wildlife  man- 
agement, or  public  use  and  enjoyment.  Ex- 
cept In  emergencies,  any  regulations  pre- 
scribing such  restrictions  shall  be  put  into 
effect  only  after  consultation  with  the  ap- 
propriate State  agency  having  jurisdiction 
over  huiitiug,  fishing,  and  trapping  activi- 
t  ies. 

COURT  REVIEW 

Srr.  5  (a)  Any  owner  of  any  right  termi- 
nated on  the  basis  of  a  determination  by  the 
Secretarj'  under  section  3(a)  may  obtain  re- 
view of  such  termination  in  the  District 
Court  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Tex.is,  or  in 
the  United  States  district  court  fcr  the  dis- 
trict in  which  he  resides,  by  filing  in  such 
cnurt  within  ninety  days  following  the  re- 
c.'ipt  of  the  notification  of  termination  a 
written  petition  praying  that  the  de'ermi- 
I'ation  cf  the  Secretary  be  set  aside.  If  the 
determination  by  the  Secretary  is  iv<i  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act  or  li  he  has  acted 
upon  factual  determinations  v.hjch  are  not 
sripportod  by  stibstantial  evidence,  the  cotut 
shRll  set  aside  the  tcrminarion. 

(bi  The  c^mme^icement  of  prcceedinas 
under  this  suteection  tliall  oper.ite  as  a  stay 
of  the  ternilnaiion  of  such  right.  Upon  a 
.showing  that  irreparable  h.irm  may  be  done 
to  the  reserve  pending  the  fir-.tl  judicial  de- 
termination, the  court  having  jurisdiction  of 
the  principal  case  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
grant  such  injunctive  relief  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate. 

CO.VPENSATION    FOR    TAX    LO.SSFS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  compensa- 
tion for  tax  losses  to  taxing  jurisdictions  sus- 
tained as  a  result  of  any  acquisition  by  the 
United  States,  on  and  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  tills  Act,  of  privately  owned  real 
property  for  the  reserve,  the  Secretary  sliall 
make  payment  to  an  officer  designated  for 
such  purpose  by  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Texas  for  distribution  to  the  local  body 
which  assessed  taxes  on  the  property  Unmedi- 
aiely  prior  to  its  acquisition  by  the  United 
States,  in  accordance  with  the  following 
schedule: 

( 1 )  For  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  real 
property  is  acquired  and  the  next  following 
five  fiscal  years,  there  shall  be  paid  an 
amount  equal  to  the  full  amount  of  annual 
taxes  last  assessed  and  levied  on  the  prop- 
erty by  public  taxing  bodies,  less  any  amount, 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  which 
may  have  been  paid  on  account  of  taxes  dur- 
ing such  period;  and 

(2)  For  each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal 
years  following  such  six-fiscal-year  period 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  section, 
there  shall  be  paid  an  amount  equal  to  the 
full  amount  of  taxes  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(1),  less  20,  40,  60.  and  80  percent,  respec- 
tively, of  such  full  amount  for  each  fiscal 
year,  including  the  year  for  which  the  pay- 
ment Is  to  be  made.  * 

(b)  For  purposes  of  paying  such  compen- 
sation under  this  section,,  the  assessed  value 
of  such  real  property  shall  be  that  so  deter- 
mined as  of  June  1, 1973. 
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AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself  and 
Ml*.  DoBUNicK) : 
S.   1982..  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to 


S3. 0.00  the  annual  amount  which  individ- 
uals may  earn  without  suffering  deduc- 
tions from  benefits  on  account  of  excess 
earnings,  and  to  lower  from  72  to  70  the 
age  after  which  deductions  on  account  of 
excess  earnings  are  no  longer  made.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  liberalize 
the  retirement  test  under  social  security. 
The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado.  Mr.  Dominick,  joins  me  in  in- 
troducing this  Lill. 

My  propo.sal  is  similar  to  legislation 
\\  Jiicii  I  have  intioduced  in  previous  Con- 
gresses and  is  similar  to  the  Senate 
pas.sed  amendment  to  H.R.  1  that  was 
appi-oved  last  year.  When  H.R.  1  was  de- 
bated in  the  S2d  Congress,  more  than 
tlnec-quarters  of  the  Senate  sponsored 
an  amendment.^to  increase  the  retire- 
ment test  under  social  sec«l?itv  from 
$1,680  to  $3,000.  Additionally,  the  bill  as 
pa=;sf  d  by  the  Senate  provided  that  for 
every  $2  earned  above  $3,000  only  $1  in 
social  secmity  benefits  would  be  deduct- 
ed, rurtherinore.  the  retirement  test  an- 
nual (xeuipt  ranount  and  monthly  test 
would  be  increased  automatically  iii  the 
future  according  to  the  rise  in  general 
earnings  levels. 

Unfortunately,  tlie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives disagreed  with  the  Senate 
passed  amendment  and  the  conference 
committee  cut  it  back  from  $3,000  to 
$2,100.  The  remaining  provisions  just  al- 
luded to  remained  intact  and,  therefore, 
became  law  when  the  PreslUent  signed 
H.R.  1. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
is  a  modified  version  of  the  Senate  passed 
amendment.  The  bill  will  increase  the 
retirement  test  or  the  earnings  ceihng,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  from  $2,100  to 
S3 ,000.  Additionally,  the  bill  wiU  reduce 
the  age  where  the  retirement  test  is  not 
applied  from  age  72  to  age  70. 

Mr.  President,  the  retirement  test  has 
been  applied  to  the  social  security  pro- 
gram almost  from  the  program's  outset. 
Whether  the  retirement  test  was  justifia- 
ble when  it  was  established  in  the  1930's 
is  something  that  I  cannot  answer. 
Nevertheless.  I  believe  that  its  validity 
is  certainly  called  into  question  because 
of  the  economic  and  social  conditions  of 
the  1970's.  The  changes  in  it  made  last 
year  represent  a  positive  first  step  to- 
ward possible  removal  of  the  test.  Tlie 
legislation  I  offer  today  represents  a  fur- 
ther step.  It  is  a  practical  proposal  that 
I  believe  the  Congress  can  realistically 
consider.  While  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  rising  cost  of  the  social 
security  payroll  tax  on  the  lower  and 
middle  income  American  taxpayers  that 
contribute  to  the  trust  fund  and  this  con- 
cern moved  me  to  oppose  some  attractive 
expansions  in  social  security  and  medi- 
care coverage  last  year.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  additional  cost  of  this  bill  is 
justified. 

Mr.  President,  the  1965  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Social  Security  stated  the  reason- 
ing behind  the  retirement  test: 

The  purpose  of  Soci.il  Security  benefits  is 
to  furnish  a  partial  replacement  of  earnings 
which  are  lost  to  a  family  because  of  death, 
disability,  or  retirement  in  old  age.  In  line' 
with  this  purpose,  the  law  provides  that, 
generrilly  speaking,  the  benefits  for  which  a 
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worker,  his  dependents,  and  bis  survivors  are 
otberwlee  eligible  are  to  be  withheld  it  they 
earn  substantial  amounts. 

While  this  "theoretical  basis  for  social 
^curity  as  a  social  insurance  program 
may  seem  valid  on  a  first  observation, 
practical  considerations  seem  to  negate 
its  credibility.  An  American  worlcer  pays 
into  the  social  security  trust  fund  and  I 
believe  to  a  great  extent  he  or  she  should 
feel  secure  as  a  matter  of  right  that  upon 
retirement  he  will  receive  benefits  in  re- 
lation to  his  contribution — and  not  in  re- 
lation to  whether  he  is  still  actively  em- 
ployed. 

There  is  yet  another  factor  to  con- 
.«ilder  in  this  matter.  It  has  been  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Federal  Government  to  en- 
courage our  senior  citizens  to  stay  in  the 
work  force.  I  support  this  policy  because 
I  think  that,  unlike  the  depression  years 
ot  the  1930's,  our  expanding  economy 
can  certainly  afford  the  active  partici- 
pation of  senior  citizens.  RJoreover,  we 
are  convincingly  told  by  gerontologists 
and  others  that  working  is  one  of  the 
most  healthy  activities  for  senior  citi- 
zens to  do. 

It  seems  hypocritical  that  Congress 
considers  and  has  approved  categorical 
grant  programs  to  employ  senior  citi- 
zens but  at  the  same  time  will  not  allow 
them  to  retain  thei''  social  security  bene- 
fits that  they  are  rightfully  entitled  to. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  millions  of 
Americans  that  are  adversely  affected 
by  the  retirement  test.  The  test  affects 
social  security  recipients  who  have  part 
or  all  of  their  benefits  deducted  ;fftnd 
those  who  purposely  work  shorter  hours 
to  limit  those  deductions.  Naturally,  de- 
pendents are  also  adversely  affected. 

Passage  of  this  proposal  will  meas- 
urably improve  the  economic  position 
of  many  Americans.  While  it  does  not 
totally  eliminate  the  retirement  test,  it 
would  insure  many  senior  citizens  of 
living  in  a  more  secure  economic  en- 
vironment. The  provision  reducing  the 
age  when  the  retirement  test  will  not 
apply  from  age  72  to  age  70  is  not  a 
novel  suggestion.  The  cutoff  age  used 
to  be  75  until  the  Congress  lowered  it  to 
72  in  1954.  I  think  it  is  time  for  the 
Congress  to  again  consider  reducing  this 
age  cutoff. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
give  this  bill  its  carefjif  consideration, 
and  at  this  time  ask  unarumous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

HlCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.    1982 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Coru/res3  assembJed,  That  (a) 
paragraphs  (1),  (3),  and  (4)  (B)  of  aeetkm 
203(f),  and  paragraph  (1)(A)  of  section 
203(h),  of  the  Social  Secxurity  Act  are  each 
amended  l)y  striking  out  ■'$175"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  •■$250". 

(b)  (1)  Subsections  (c)  (1),  (d)  (1),  (f)  (1), 
and  (J)  of  section  203  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "sev- 
enty-two" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"seventy". 

(2)  Subsection  (h)(1)(A)  of  «{ich  section 
203  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  age  of 
72"  and  "ape  72"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
in  each  instance  "age  70".  '» 


(3)  The  heading  of  subsection  (j)  ot  such 
section  203  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Sev- 
enty-two" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Serenty". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  the  preced- 
ing provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only 
with  re^ject  to  taicable  years  ending  after 
December  1973. 


By  Mr. -WILLIAMS: 
S.  1983.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Uie  con- 
seivation,  protection  and  propagation  of 
speci(^  or  subspecies  of  fith  and  wildlife 
that  are  threatened  with  extinction  or 
likely  within  the  foreseeable  future  to 
become  threatened  with  extinction,  and 
for  other  purposes.-Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

END.^NCLRSD    EPECIES    CO.\SEKV.\TION    ACT 
OF    1373 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  of  1969  gives  no  en- 
forcement powers  to  the  Federal  CSov- 
ernment  with  regard  to  prohibiting  the 
killing  of  animals  on  the  endangered  list. 
The  only  legal  authority  provided  by  this 
act  is  that  animals  listed  on  the  foreign 
endangered  list  may  not  be  imported 
without  a  permit.  The  individual  States 
now  have  jurisdiction  over  the  animals 
which  reside  within  their  boundaries. 
Unless  specifically  protected  by  Federal 
or  State  law,  threatened  or  endangered 
species  of  animals,  birds  and.flsh  are 
completely  vulnerable  to  the  activities 
of  man. 

Therefore.  I  am  today  Introducing  a 
bill  which  is  designed  to  correct  the  de- 
ficiencies in  the  present  law  and  empower 
the  Federal  Government  to  prohibit  the 
taking  of  endangered  wildlife. 

In  tlie  United  States  alone,  101  species 
ot  wildlife  are  now  thieatened  with  ex- 
tinction. These  include  such,  formerly 
common  animals  as  the  black-footed  fer- 
ret, the  whooping  crane,  and  at  least  two 
species  of  wolf.  Still  others,  which  are 
not  included  on  the  endangered  species 
list  are  either  declining  and  in  danger 
of  extinction  or  classified  as  rare. 

There  are  various  and  complicated  rea- 
sons for  the  serious  decline  In  wildlife 
populations.  One  of  the  primary  caascs 
is  the  destruction  of  their  natuial  habi- 
tat. As  civilization  spreads  and  more  and 
mere  open  spaces  are  cleared  to  make 
way  for  urbanization,  the  areas  available 
for  wildlife  propagation  dwindle  accord- 
ingly. Undoubtedly,  however,  the  prin- 
cipal reason  is  the  direct  killing  or  cap- 
ture of  these  animals  by  man,  whether  It 
be  for  food,  clotliing  or  commercial' use, 
the  protection  of  livestock  or  purely  for 
sport. 

Man's  capacity  for  completely  anni- 
hilating a  species  is  seemingly  limitless 
pnd  has  never  been  more  glaringly  illus- 
trated than  by  the  fate  of  the  passenger 
pigeon.  According  to  some  experts,  these 
birds  once  numbeied  in  the  thousands  of 
millions;  yet  not  one  single  passenger 
pigeon  exists  today.  Over  a  period  of  a 
few  years,  they  were  systematically  de- 
stroyed. The  last  survivor  of  the  species 
died  in  a  Cincimiati  zoo  in  1914  and  is 
now  on  public  display  at  the  Smith.sonian 
Institution,  a  constant  reminder  of  man's 
thoughtlessness  and  greed. 

Loss  of  food  supply  can  also  contribute 
to  the  demise  of  a  species  and  is  an  even 
moi-e  serious  threat  when  the  .cpecJes  fn- 
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Volved  is  already  endangered.  A  case  in 
point  involves  the  brant  goose,  whose 
wtnterfng  area  is  located  in  my  home 
State  of  New  Jersey.^  According  to  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  New  York  Times,  the 
total  number  of  brant  geese  has  dropijed 
from  265,000  in  1961  to  approximately 
21,900  in  1972.  Experts  attribute  U:is 
alarming  decline  in  numbers  to  a  short- 
age of  their  favorite  food,  sea  cabbage,  ta 
addition  to  failure  in  nesting  on  the  Arc- 
tic tundia.  Mr.  President,  at  this  point 
in  ray  remarks,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  the  full  text  of  the  New  York 
Times  article  of  January  7,  1973,  "Sea 
Geese  Found  Declining  in  the  East." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Sea  Geese  Found  Declining  in  Ea-st 

Fewer  brant  than  ever  before  have  returned 
to  winter  quarters  along  the  Eastern  Coast, 
a  state-by-state  survey  shows. 

Brant,  little  sea  geese  once  a  favorite  of 
hunters  but  now  protected  because  of  their 
scarcity,  have  been  plagiied  by  a  shortage  of 
their  favorite  food,  sea  cabbage,  and  two  suc- 
cessive faUures  in  nesthig  on  the  Arctic  tun- 
dra. 

In  1961,  265,000  were  counted  along  the 
Atlantic  Plyway— the  bird's  north-south 
route.  Last  year,  aerial  surveys  by  the  United 
States  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  Indi- 
vidual state  units  from  Long  Island  to  Vir- 
ginia found  only  21.900  of  the  geese.  The 
count,  in  late  October  reported  1,705  on  Long 
Island,  18,450  in  New  Jersey,  none  in  Dela- 
ware. 114  m  Maryland  and  1.641  in  Virginia. 
It  was  prepared  by  C.  E.  Addy.  Federal  coor- 
dinator of  the  Atlantic  Flyway. 

But  the  figures  on  the  ratio  of  young  to 
adults — also  the  worst  in  recorded  history — 
caused  the  most  concijm. 

RATIO  CALLED  "MISERABLE:'* 

In  the  customary  wintering  area  of  Ocean. 
Atlantic  and  Cape  May  Counties  on  the 
southern  tip  of  New  Jersey,  this  ratio  was  a 
"miserable"  .0007.  according  to  Fred  Fer- 
rigno.  head  of  wetland  ecology  In  the  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Environmental  Protec- 
tion in  Tuckerton. 

In  a  two-seated  plane.  Mr.  Ferrlgno  sought 
out  the  brant  in  their  offshore  habitats.  With 
his  pilot  flying  low,  he  nudged  them  toward 
a  point  of  land  on  a  barrier  island  where  Mr. 
Addy  viewed  the  flock  through  a  poweiful 
monocular  spotting  scope  and  recorded  the 
number  of  young  and  adults. 

Birds  hatched  last  ^rlng  were  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  mature  geese  by  their 
white-edged  covert  feathers.  In  adults,  this 
mantle  is  dark  gray. 

The  prediction  of  the  Canadian  WUdliXe 
Service  in  mid-sununer  that  the  productiou 
ol  brant  In  1972  would  turn  out  to  be  a 
"bust"  has  been  "aU  too  true,"  Mr.  Ferrlgnd 
Bald.  A 

The^hope  Is  that  they  wiU  weather  out 
tlieir  crisis  until  they  have  a  good  nesting 
season.  Brant  are  noted  for  their  boom-or- 
bust  production  cycles,  a  result  of  tlieir  re- 
quiring special  conditions  to  reproduce. 

^BiaCS  POI7ND  HKALTRT 

This  yet^,  Mr.  Ferrigno  said,  the  brant 
that  are  Wintering  in  South  Jersey  are  not 
sufTerlng  ^pora  a  shortage  of  sea  cabbage.  A 
study  by  s  graduate  student  at  Rutgers 
University,  Joseph  Penkala  of  South  Amboy 
shows  that  a  number  of  the  geese  are  plump, 
healthy  birds. 

Biologists  plan  to  keep  a  close  watch  on 
the ,  brant  over  the  winter  and  to  monitor 
their  food  supply. 

Last  winter  It  was  found  that  as  In  the 
preat  famine  years  of  the  early  thirties,  the 
little  geese  pnlled  otrt  the  roots  of  variou?; 
marsh  grasses  fcr  food  when  the  staple  of 
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their  diet  eel-grasses,  suffered  blight.  Now 
perhaps  the  brant  will  be  sustained  by  a  re- 
surging  crop  of  sea  cabbage. 

Brant,  scarcely  larger  than  a  mallard,  have 
been  well-known  habitues  of  the  Middle  At- 
lantic States  lor  centuries.  Audubon  paUited 
them.  Alexander  Wilson  in  1814  described 
them  as  "floating  in  the  bay.s  in  long  lines, 
particularly  in  calm  weather."  Hunters  prized 
them  as  game,  and  a  mounting  number  of 
bird  enthusiasts  have  been  glad  to  get  them 
m  their  sights,  riding  the  swells  of  the  open 
sea  or  sltthig  In  pods  in  some  quiet  e.Juary. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  bill  which  I  am 
introducing  today  would  also  provide  for 
the  protection  of  endangered  species  of 
plants.  Very  Uttle  information  is  avail- 
able at  the  present  time  concerning  the 
total  number  of  plants  which  are  en- 
dangered, the  reasons  for  this  problem 
and  what  can  be  done  about  it.  However, 
the  limited  distribution  of  certain  species 
of  plants,  mishandling  by  man  and  over- 
harvesting,  as  well  as  loss  of  suitable 
habitat,  are  contributing  factor-;.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  the  United  States 
alone,  over  200  species  of  plants  are  en- 
dangered. 

The  International  Union  for  the  Con- 
servation of  Nature  and  Natural  Re- 
sources began  in  late  1971  to  take  a 
more  active  part  in  monitoring  endan- 
gered and  declining  species  of  plants  and 
biotic  communities.  They  are  presently 
maintaining  files  and  surveying  liter- 
ature on  endangered  plants.  The  Smith- 
sonian Institution's  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Sciences  is  presently  conducting 
an  extensive  study  in  order  to  determine 
which  plants  are  endangered,  the  causes 
and  what  measures  can  be  taken  to  save 
them.  Definitive  information  is  expected 
to  be  available  in  the  near  future.  The 
very  fact  that  so  little  is  known  about 
the  subject  of  endangered  plants  makes 
it  even  more  imperative  that  a  program 
of  protection  be  instituted. 

Every  living  thing  has  its  own  unique 
role  in  the  ecosystem  and  whenever  the 
delicate  balance  of  nature  is  disturbed, 
for  whatever  reason  and  in  whatever  way, 
the  entire  fragile  system  begins  to  dis- 
integrate. It  may  not  be  perceptible  im- 
mediately, but  eventually  we  bfegin  to 
see  the  consequences  of  our  shortsighted- 
ness and  lack  of  concern  for  our  environ- 
ment. In  the  last  year  or  so,  major  legis- 
lative programs  have  been  enacted  to 
combat  the  effects  of  the  pollution  of 
our  air  and  water  and  to  restore  them 
to  their  once  pure  state.  Fortunately, 
there  is  also  still  time  to  save  our  wild- 
life and  plants,  but  the  time  is  growing 
short. 

The  bill  I  am  intySducing  will,  I  be- 
lieve, provide  the  necessaiT  tools  with 
which  to  accomplish  this.  It  enlarges  the 
definition  of  endangered  species  to  in- 
clude those  animals  and  plants  wliich 
are  presently  endangered  and  those 
likely  to  become  endangered  because  of 
foreseeable  actions,  as  well  as  those  ani- 
mals and  plants  whose  status  is  un- 
known. This  bill  would  also  make  the 
taking  of  an  endangered  species  a  Fed- 
eral offense  by  prohibiting  the  import, 
export,  taking,  and  interstate  transporta- 
tion of  any  species  listed  as  threatened 
with  extinction.  It  would,  however,  per- 
mit the  Importation,  taking,  and  trans- 
portation   of    endangered    wildlife    or 


plants  for  scientific  purposes  and  for  the 
propagation  in  captivity  for  preservation 
pm'poses. 

This  legislation  also  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  acquire  lands  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  and  restoring  those 
species  of  wildUfe  that  have  been  listed 
as  endangered  species  and  provides  that 
funds  made  available  under  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  may 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
lands,  water.";,  or  interests  therein  which 
arS^needed  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing those  species  listed  as  endangered. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks, I  ask  unanimous  consenf  to  in- 
clude the  full  text  of  the  bill.  ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1083 
r.c  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tljat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Endangered  Species 
Conservation  Act  of  1973". 

rlNDINCS  AND  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  one  of  the  unfortunate  consequences  of 
growth  and  development  in  the  United  Stales 
and  elsewhere  has  been  the  extermination  of 
some  species  or  subspecies  ol  flsh  and  wild- 
life and  flora;  that  serious  losses  in  other 
species  of  wild  animals  with  educational,  his- 
torical, recreational,  and  scientific  value  have 
orcurred  and  are  occurring:  that  the  United 
States  has  pledged  itself,  pursuant  to  migra- 
l-^rj-  bird  treaties  with  Canada  and  Mexico, 
the  migratory  and  endangered  hird  treaty 
with  Japan,  the  Convention  on  Nature  Pro- 
tection and  Wildlife  Preservation  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  the  International  Con- 
vention for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries, 
the  International  Convention  for  the  High 
Seas  Fisheries  of  the  North  Paciiic  Ocean, 
and  ether  International  agreemenl.s.  to  con- 
serve and  protect,  where  practicable,  the  var- 
ices species  of  fish  and  wildlife  and  flora 
that  are  threatened  with  extinction;  and 
that  the  conservation,  protection,  restora- 
tion, or  propagation  of  such  species  w  111  Inure 
to  the  benefit  of  all  citizens.  The  purposes 
of  this  Act  are  to  provide  a  program  for  the 
conservation,  protection,  restoration,  or  prop- 
agatidji  of  species  and  subspecies  of  flsh 
and  wildlife  and  flora  that  are  threatened 
with  extinction,  or  are  likely  within  the  fore- 
seeable future  to  become  threatened  with 
extinction. 

(b)  It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  Congress  that  all  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  shall  seek  to  protect  species  or  sub- 
species of  fish  and  wildlife,  and  flora  that 
are  threatened  with  extinction  or  are  likely 
within  the  foreseeable  future  to  become 
threatened  with  extinction,  ai'd,  wherever 
practicable,  shall  utilize  their  authorities  in 
furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

DEriNlTIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "Federal  land.s"  means  all 
lands  or  Interests  therein  over  which  Con- 
gress has  legislative  authority  tinder  article 
IV,  section  3.  clause  2  of  the  United  States 
Constitution,  including,  without  limitation, 
lands  enumerated  in  section  1400  of  title  43, 
United  States  Code. 

(2)  The  term  "fish"  means  any  fish  or  any 
part,  products,  egg,  or  offspring  thereof,  or 
the  dead   body  or  parts  thereof. 

(3)  The  term  "Import"  means  to  bring  in- 
to the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States 

"and  Includes,  without  limitation,  entry  Into 
a  foreign  trade  zone,  and  transshipment 
through  any  portion  of  the  United  States 
without  customs  entry. 


(4)  The  term  "person"  means  (A)  any  pri- 
vate person  or  entity,  and  (B)  any  officer, 
employee,  agent,  department,  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Federal  Government,  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  of 
any  foreign  government. 

(5)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  with  respect  to  functions 
and  re.>:ponsibilltles  under  this  Act  relating 
to  fish  and  wildlife,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  with  respect  to  functions  and 
responsibilities  under  this  Act  relating  to 
flora. 

(6)  The  term  "take"  means  (A)  with  re- 
spect to  flsh  or  wildlife,  to  threaten,  harass, 
hunt,  capture,  or  kill,  or  attempt  to  threaten, 
harass,  hunt,  capture,  or  kill;  or  the  destruc- 
tion,' modification,  or  curtallihent  of  lis 
habitat  or  range;  and  (B)  with  respect  to 
flora,  to  collect,  sever,  remove,  or  otherwise 
damage  in  any  manner,  or  to  attempt  to 
collect,  sever,  remove,  or  otherwise  damage 
in  any  manner. 

(7)  The  term  "United  States"  Includes  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal 
Zone,  the  possessions  of  the  United  Stales, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(8)  The  term  "wildlife"  means  any  wild 
mammal,  game  or  nongame  migratory  bird, 
wild  bird,  amphibian,  reptile,  moUusk  or 
crustacean,  or  other  animal,  or  any  part, 
products,  egg.  or  offspring  thereof,  or  the  dead 
body  or  parts  thereof,  including  migratory, 
nonmlgratory,  and  endangered  birds  for 
which  protection  is  also  afforded  by  treaty  or 
other  international  agreement. 

DETERMINATION    OF   ENDANGERED    SPECIES 

Sec  4.  (a)  A  species  jor  subspecies  of  fisli 
or  wildlife  or  flora  shall  be  regarded  as  an 
endangered  species,  whenever — 

(1(  The  appropriate  Secretary  by  regula- 
tion determines,  based  on  the  best  scientific 
and  commercial  data  available  to  him  and 
after  consultation,  as  appropriate,  with  the 
affected  States,  and,  in  co<:^>eration  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  country  or  countries 
in  which  such  fish  and  vi-ildlile  are  normaUy 
foitnd  or  whose  citizens  harvest  the  same  on 
the  high  seas,  and  with  interested  persons 
and  organizations,  and  other  Interested  t'ed- 
eral  agencies,  that  the  continued  existence 
of  such  species  or  subspecies  of  fish  or  wild- 
life or  flora,  throughout  all  or  a  significant 
portion  of  Its  habitat  or  range.  Is  either 
presently  threatened  with  extinction  or  will 
likely,  within  the  foreseeable  futtire  become 
threatened  with  extinction,  due  to  any  of  the 
following  factors:  , 

(A)  the  present  or  threat-ened  destruction, 
modification,  or  curtailment  of  its  habitat  or 
range; 

(B)  overutillzatlon  for  commercial,  sport- 
ing, scientific,  or  educational  purposes; 

(C)  disease  or  predatlon; 

(D)  the  inadequacy  of  existing  regulatory 
mechanisms;  or 

(E)  other  iiatural  or  manmade  factors  af- 
fecting its  continued  existence:  or 

(2)  The  status  of  such  species  or  subspecies 
is  unknown. 

(b)  Tlie  appropriate  Secretary  shall  ptib- 
lish  in  the  Federal  Register,  not  less  than  an- 
nually, a  list,  by  scientific  and  commq^i  name 
or  names,  of  species  or  stibspecies  deter- 
mined, pursuant  to  this  section,  to  be  endan- 
gered, indicating  as  to  each  .species  or  sub- 
species so  listed  whether  such  species  or  sub- 
species is  threatened  with  extinction  or  is 
likely  within  the  foreseeable  future  to  be- 
come threatened  with  extinction  or  whether 
its  status  is  iniktiown  and.  in  either  case, 
over  what  portion  of  the  range  of  such  species 
or  sub.specles  this  condltHon  exists.  The  ap- 
propriate Secretary  may,  from  time  to  tome, 
by  regulation  revi.se  any  such  list.  The  en- 
dangered species  lists  which  tuje  effective  as  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  tltts  Act  shall  be 
republished  to  conform  to  tWf  provisions  of 
this  Act:.  Pronded,  houcier.  "niat  until  such 
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republication  nothing  herein  shall  be  deemed 
to  invalidate  such  endangered  ^>ecies  lists. 
The  provisions  of  section  S&3  ol  title  5.  United 
suates  Code,  shall  apply  to  any  regulation 
i:>6ued  under  this  subsection.  The  Secretary 
-liall.  upon'  the  petition  of  an  Interested 
person  under  subsection  553 te)  oi  title  5, 
United  States  Code;  also  conduct  a  review,  on 
'he  i-^coid,  after  opportunity  for  agency  hear- 
ing of  any  li.'^ied  or  unlisted  species  or  sub- 
pecies  of  il&li  or  wildlife  proposed  to  be  re- 
moved from  or  added  to  the  list,  but  only 
if  he  finds  and  publishes  his  finding  that 
^uch  person  has  presented  substantial  e\i- 
(lence  to  .warrant  such  a  review. 

LAND    ACQtnSmON    iNT>    AGENCY    COMPLlANCn 

Sfc.  5.  *n>  The  Secretary  shall  utilize  the 
l.-»iid  acquisition  and  other  authorities  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act.  as  amended, 
the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956.  as  amended, 
and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act. 
-  as  appropriate,  to  can-y  out  a  program  in  the 
Uniteid  States  of  conserving,  protecthig,  re- 
storing, or  propa^jatlng  those  species  and  sub- 
species of  fish  and  wildMfe  that  he  lists  as 
endangered  species  piirs\iant  to  section  2  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  land  acquisition 
.luthorttles  otherwise  available  to  him,  the 
appropriate  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  to 
acquire  by  purchase,  donation,  or  other- 
wise, lands  or  interests  therein  needed  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act  relating  to 
the  conservation,  protection,  restoration,  and 
propagation  of  tho.<w  ."^ecies  or  subspecies  of 
flsh  and  wildlife  and  flora  that  he  lists  as 
endangered  species  pursuant  to  section  4  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965,  a.s  aiiicuded,  may  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  land.^.  waters,  or  interests 
therein  pursuant  to  this  section  that  are 
needed  for  the  purpose  of  conserving,  pro- 
tecting, restoring,  or  propagating  those 
species  or  subspecies  of  fisJi  and  wildlife  and 
lionk  that  he  lists  as  endangered  species  pur- 
suiit  to  section  4  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  appropriate  Secretary  shall  review 
other  programs  administered  by  bim  and, 
to  the  extent  practicable  utilize  such  pro- 
grams in  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  this 
Act.  All  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  ahall,  in  consultation  with  and  with 
the  aesiatauce  of  the  Secretary,  utilize,  wher- 
ever practicable,  their  authorities  in  further- 
ance of  the  piir^se  of  this  Act  by  carrying 
out  programs  for  the  protection  of  endan- 
gered species  of  fish  or  wildlife  or  flora  and 
by  taking  such  actions  as  may  be  necessary 

''to  Insure  that  actions  authorized,  fiuided, 
regulated,  or  administered  by  them  do  not 
Jeopardize  the  contintied  e.xistence  of  endan- 
gered species  or  result  in  destruction  or  mod- 
ification of  critical  habitat  of  such  species. 
<f)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  ol  this 
Act,  the  Secret.iry,  through  the  Secretary  of 
State,  shall  encourage  foreign  countries  to 
provide  protection  to  species  or  subspecies 
of  fi&li  or  wildlife  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion, to  take  measures  to  prevent  any  fish  or 
wildlife  from  becoming  threatened  with  e.x- 
tluction,  and  lie  shaU,  throu^  the  Secretary 
of  State,  encourage  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral agreenxnts  with  such  countries  for 
the  conservaUon  and  propagation  of  fish  and 
wildlife.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  as- 
sign or  otiwr^'ise  make  available  any  officer 
or  employee  of  his  department  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ccwperathig  with  foreign  countries 
and  international  organizaUous  in  develop- 
ing personnel  resources  and  programs  which 
promote  conservation  of  fish  or  wildlife,  in- 
cluding \\\  educational  training  of  United 
States  and  foreign  personiMl,  here  or  abroad, 
in  the  subjects  of  fish  and  wildlife  mau- 
ogenient,  research,  and  law  enforcement; 
and  <2)  rendering  professional  assistance 
abroad  In  such  matters.  The  Secretary  ta  also 
authorized  to  conduct  or  cause  to  be  con- 


ducted such  law  enforcement  investigations 
and  research  abroad  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  obligations  Imposed  upon 
him  by  this  Act. 

COOPERATION    WITH   THE   STATES  , 

Sfc.  6.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  program  ati- 
thorlzed  by  this  Act.  the  appropriate  Secre- 
tary shall  cooperate  to -the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable  with  the  several  States. 
Such  cooperation  shall  include  consultation 
before  the  acquisition  of  any  land  for  the 
purpose  of  conserving,  protecting,  restoring, 
or  propagating  any  endangered  species. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  ajree- 
inents  with  the  States  for  the  administra- 
tion and  management  of  any  area  established 
for  the  coDseiration,  protection,  restoration, 
vT  propagation  of  endangered  species.  Any 
revenues  derived  from  the  administrati9u  of 
sucli  areas  under  these  agreements  shall  be 
Eubject  to  the  provisions  of  section  401  of 
the  Act  of  June  15,  1935  (49  Stat.  383),  as 
i.;nended  ( 16  U.S.C.  715s) . 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  delegate  to  a  State 
the  authority  tOk  regulate  the  taking  by  any 
person  of  endangered  species  or  subspecies 
of  resident  fish  and  wildlife  when  he  deter- 
mines that  stich  State  maintains  an  ade- 
quate and  active  program,  consistent  with 
the  policies  and  ptirposes  erf  this  Act,  to 
manage  and  protect  sucli  endangered  species 
in  accordance  with  criteria  issued  by  the 
Secretary. 

(d)  Any  action  taken  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  his 
periodic  and  continual  review  at  no  greater 
th.-ui  annual  Intervals.  Such  revle.v  sh:jll  in- 
clude the  consideration  of  comment  received 
from  interested  persons. 

le)  JCothing  in  this  Acf.,  or  any  amend- 
ment made  by  this  Act,  shall  be  construed 
as  superseding  or  I'.mlting  the  power  of  any 
State  to  enact  legl.<;latlon  more  re.strictive 
than  the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  the  pro- 
tection and  conservation  of  wildlife,  includ- 
ing the  regulation  or  prohibition  of  the 
retail  sale  of  specimens  or  of  products  proc- 
essed or  manufactured  from  the  specimens 
of  wildlife,  whether  such  specimens  are  alive 
or  dead. 

(')  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
promptly  undertake  an  Investigation  and 
study  regarding  the  functions  and  responsi- 
bilities which  the  States  should  have  with 
respect  to  the  manaigement  and  protection 
of  endangered  spelces  of  fish  and  wildlife. 
The  Secretary  shall  report  the  results  of  the 
investigation  and  study  to  Congress  within 
one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  such  report  may  Include  stich 
recommendations  as  the  Secretary  may  hare 
regarding  the  extent  to,  and  manner  In, 
which  the  Federal  Government  should  assist 
the  States  in  establishing  and  Implementing 
management  and  protection  programs  for 
endangered  species. 

PROHIBITED     ACTS 

Sec.  T.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  Act 
of  Congress  or  regulation  issued  pursuant 
thereto,  and  except  as  hereinafter  provided, 
any  person  who — 

(A)  Imports  hi  to  or  exports  from  the 
United  States,  receives,  or  causes  to  be  so 
imported,  received,  or  exported;  or 

(B)  takes  or  '•""Jfifl  to  '^  taken  within  the 
United  States,  the  territorial  sea  of  the 
United  States,  Federal  lands,  or  upon  the 
high  seas;  or 

(C)  ships,  carries,  or  receives  by  any  means 
in  interstate  commerce 

any  species  or  subspecies  of  fish  or  wildlife 
or  flora  which  the  Secretary  has  listed  as  an 
endangered  species  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion pursuant  to  section  4  of  this  Act,  shall 
be  punished  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  9  of  thifi  Act. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  pursxiant  to 
section  4  of  this  Act.  lists  a  species  or  sub- 
species as  an  endangered  species  which  Is 
likely  within  the  foreseeable  future  to  became 


threatened  with  extmction,  he  shall  issue 
such  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  or 
advisable  to  provide  for  the  conservation, 
protection,  restoration,  or  propagation  of 
such  species  or  subspecies,  includhig  regula- 
tions subjecting  to  punishment  in  accord- 
ance with  section  9  of  this  Act  any  person 
who — 

(1)  Imports  Into  or  exports  from  the 
United  States,  receives,  or  causes  to  be  so  im- 
ported, received,  or  exported;  or 

(2)  takes  or  causes  to  be  taken  within  the 
United  States,  the  territorial  sea  of  the 
United  States,  Federal  lands  or  upon  the  high 
seas;  or 

(3)  ships,  carries,  or  receives  by  any  means 
in  interstate  commerce  any  such  iq;>ecies  or 
subspecies  of  flsh  or  wildlife  or  flora  likely 
within  the  foreseeable  future  to  become 
threatened  with  extinction. 

<c)  The  Secretary  shall  allow  taking  of  an 
endangered  species  which  is  likely  within 
the  foreseable  future  to  become  threatened 
only  (1)  when  it  can  clearly  be  shown  that 
such  taking  will  not  damage^  the  popula- 
tion, or  (2)  in  emergency  cases  involving 
human  health  and  safety. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  en- 
forcement of  this  Act  the  Secretary  may 
from  time  to  time,  by  regulation,  extend  the 
protection  of  this  section,  to  the  extent  he 
deems  it  advisable,  to  any  speeiea  or  sub- 
species of  flsh  or  wildlife  or  flora  which  is 
Vvhich  6o  closely  resembles  in  appearance,  at 
th.1t  point  In  question,  a  si)ecies  or  sub-species 
of  fish' or  wildlife  or  flora  which  has  been 
listed  83  endangered,  that  substantial  diffi- 
culty is  pot^d  to  enforcement  personnel  hi 
attempting  to  differentiate  between  the 
endangered  and  nonendangered  species  or 
subspecies  of  fish  or  wildlife  or  flora,  and  this 
riifliculty  poses  an  additional  threat  to  the 
endangered  species  or  subspecies. 

EXCEPTIONS 

Skc.  8.  The  Secretary  may  permit,  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, the  hnportatlon,  taking,  or  the  trans- 
portation in  interstate  commerce  of  any 
species  or  subspecies  of  fish  or  wildlife  or 
flora  listed  as  an  endangered  speeiea  threat- 
ened with  extinction  for  sclentihc  purpKises. 
and  for  the  propagation  of  snch  fish  and 
wildlife  m  captivity  for  preservation  pur- 
poses, but  only  if  he  finds  that  such  importa- 
tion, takhig,  or  transportation  hi  interstate 
commerce,  or  projected  use  will  not  adversely 
affect  the  regenerative  capacity  of  such  spec- 
imen or  of  such  species  or  mbqteciea  In  a 
significant  portion  of  its  range  or  habitat 
ot  otherwise  affect  the  survival  of  the  wild 
population  of  such  species. 

(b)  In  order  to  minimize  undue  econbn^c 
hardship  to  any  person  Importing,  export- 
ing, takhig,  or  transporting  In  Interstate 
commerce  any  species  or  sabspecies  of  fish  or 
wildlife  or  flora  which  is  listed  as  an  en- 
dangered species  pursuant  to  section  4  of  thii; 
Act  under  any  contract  entered  bito  prior 
to  the  date  of  original  publication  of  such 
listing  in  the  Federal  Register,  the  Secretary, 
upon  such  person  filing  an  application  with 
him  and  upon  filing  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  showing,  to  his  satis- 
faction, such  hardship,  may  permit  such 
person  to  import,  export,  take,  or  transport 
such  sp>ecles  or  subspecies  in  such  qaantities 
and  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  cme  year,  as  he 
determines  to  be  appropriate. 

PENALTIES   AND   ENFOaCEilENT 

Sec.  9.  (a)  (1)  Any  person  who  violates  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  or 
permit  Issued  thereunder,  other  than  a  per- 
son who  commits  a  violation  the  penalty  for 
which  is  prescribed  by  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  shall  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty 
by  the  appropriate  Secretary  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  for  each  stich  violation.  No 
penalty  shall  be  assessed  unless  such  person 
is  given  notice  and  opportanltj  for  a  hear- 
ing vrtth  respect  to  such  violation.  Each  vio- 


lation shall  be  a  separate  offense.  Any  such 
civil  penalty  may  be  compromised  by  the 
appropriate  Secretary.  Upon  any  failure  to 
pay  the  penalty  assessed  under  this  part- 
graph,  the  appropriate  Secretary  may  request 
the  Attorney  General  to  institute  a  civil  ac- 
tion in  a  district  court  of  the  United  States 
tor  any  district  In  which  siij-h  person  is  found 
or  resides  or  transacts  buMiiess  to  collect  the 
penalty,  and  such  court  shall  have  Jurisdlc- 
liou  to  hear  and  decide  any  such  action.  In 
the  case  of  Guam  such  actions  .may  be 
brought  in  the  District  Court  of  G\iain;  in 
the  case  of  the  Virgin  Islands  such  actions 
may  be  brought  In  the  District  Court  of  the 
Virgin  Islands:  and  In  the  case  of  American 
Samoa  such  actions  may  be  brought  In  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  of  Hawaii  and  such  courts  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  of  such  actions.  In  hearing  such 
action,  the  court  shall  sustain  the  Secre- 
tary's action  if  such  action  is  stipported  by 
substantial  evidence. 

(2)  Whenever  any  property  Is  seized  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  the 
appropriate  Secretary  shall  move  to  dispose 
of  the  civil  penalty  proceedings  pinsuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible.  Upon  the  assessment 
and  collection  of  a  civil  penalty  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  any 
property  so  seized  may  be  proceeded  against 
in  any  court  of  competent  Juri.^dlctlon  and 
forfeited.- Fish  or  wildlife  or  flora  so  forfeited 
shall  be  conveyed  to  the  appropriate  Secre- 
tary for  disposition  by  him  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  he  deems  appropriate.  If,  with  respect 
to  any  such  property  so  seized,  no  com- 
promise forfeiture  has  been  achieved  or  no, 
action  is  commenced  to  obtain  the  forfeiture 
of  such  fish,  wUdlife,  flora  property,  or  Item 
within  thirty  days  following  the  completion 
of  proceedings  involving  an  assessment  and 
collection  of  a  civil  penalty,  such  property 
shall  be  immediately  returned  to  the  owner 
or  the  consignee  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions promiUgated  by  the  Secretary. 

(3)  Proceedings  for  the  assessment  of  civil 
penalties  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  conducted  In  accordance 
with  section  554  of  title  5.  The  appropriate 
Secretary  may  issue  subpenas  for  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  relevant  papers,  books,  and  docu- 
ments, and  administer  oaths.  Witnesses  sum- 
moned shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mile- 
age that  are  paid  witnesses  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  States.  In  case  of  contumacy  or 
refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  served  upon  any 
person  pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  any  dis- 
trict In  which  such  person  is  found  or  re- 
sides or  transacts  business,  upon  application 
by  the  United  States  and  after  notice  to 
such  person,  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  issue 
an  order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  and 
give  testimony  before  the  appropriate  Secre- 
tary or  to  appear  and  produce  documents  be- 
fore the  Secretary,  or  both,  and  any  failure 
to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  pun- 
ished by  such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(b)  Any  person  who  knowingly  violates 
any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  any  regulation 
or  permit  Issued  thereunder,  shall,  upon  con- 
viction, be  fined  not  more  than  $20,000  or 
imprlisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both,  and  any  Federal  hunting  or"  fishing 
licenses,  permits,  or  stamps  may  be  revoked 
or  withheld  for  a  period  of  up  to  five  years. 
Upon  conviction,  (1)  any  flsh  or  wUdllfe  or 
flora  seized  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  disposal  by  him  in  such  manner  as 
he  deems  appropriate,  and  (2)  any  other 
property  seized  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  commissioner,  or  magistrate,  be  for- 
feited to  the  United  States  or  otherwise  dls- 
pased  of.  If  no  conviction  results  from  any 
such  alleged  violation,  such  property  so 
seized  in  connection  therewith  sliall  be  im- 
mediately returned  to  the  owner  or  con- 
signee    in     accordance     with     regiilatious 


promulgated  by  the  appropriate  Secretary, 
unless  the  Secretary,  within  thirty  days  fol- 
lowing the  final  disposition  of  the  case  in- 
volving such  violation,  commences  proceed- 
ings under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  (1)  The  provisions  of  sections  7  and  8 
of  tills  Act  and  any  regulations  or  permits 
issued  pursuant  thereto,  or  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d)  or  (e)  of  this  section,  shall  be 
enforced  by  the  approprl.ite  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury,  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard 
is  operating,  or  all  such  Secretaries.  Each 
such  Secrelnry  ni.iy  utilize,  by  agreement, 
with  or  without  reimbursement,  the  person- 
nel, services,  and  facilities  of  any  other  Fed- 
eral agency  or  any  State  agency. 

(2)  Any  authorized  agent  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Interior,  of  Commerce,  of  Agri- 
culture, or  of  the  Treasury  may,  with  or 
without  a  V  arrant,  arrest  any  person  who 
siich  agent  has  probable  cause  to  believe  is 
knowingly  violating  this  Act.  In  his  presence 
or  view,  or  any  regulation  or  permit  issued 
thereunder,  the  penalty  for  which  is  provided 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  An 
fluent  who  has  made  an  arrest  of  a  person 
in  connection  with  any  such  willful  viola- 
tion mny  seftrch  such  person  at  the  time  of 
his  arrest  and  seize  any  property  taV:en.  used, 
or  possessed  in  connection  with  any  such 
violation. 

(H)  Ail  authorized  agent  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  of  Commerce,  of  Agri- 
culture, or  of  the  Treasury  shall  have  au- 
tliorlty  to  senrch  and  seize  with  or  without  a 
warrant,  as  provided  by  the  customs  laws 
and  by  the  law  relating  to  search  and  selztire. 
Any  such  officer  or  agent  is  authorized  to  ex- 
ecute warrants  to  search  for  and  seize  any 
property.  Including,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  any  fish,  wildlife,  flora,  aircraft,  boat, 
or  other  conveyance,  weapon,  business  rec- 
ords, shipping  documents,  or  other  items 
which  have  been  taken,  used,  or  possessed  In 
connection  with  the  violation  of  any  section, 
regulation,  or  permit  with  respect  to  which 
a  civil  or  criminal  penalty  may  be  assessed, 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this 
section.  Any  property  seized  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  held  by  any  agent  authorized 
by  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  or  by  a  United  States  marshal, 
pending  disposition  of  proceedings  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section:  except 
that  either  Secretary  may,  in  lieu  of  holding 
such  property,  either  (1)  permit  a  bond  or 
other  satisfactory  surety  to  be  posted,  or 
(2)  place  the  flsh  or  wildlife  or  flora  in  the 
custody  of  such  person  as  lie  shall  designate. 
Upon  the  imposition  of  a  civil  or  crimhial 
penalty,  or  a  forfeiture,  the  costs  to  -the 
Government  of  transfer,  board,  and  handling. 
Inclviding  the  cost  of  investigations  at  a 
nondeslgated  port  of  entry,  shall  be  payable 
to  the  account  of  the  Secretary.  The  owner 
or  consignee  of  any  property  so  seized  shall, 
as  soon  as  practicable  foliowUig  such  seizure, 
be  notified  of  the  fact  In  accordance  with 
regulations  established  "by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  request  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  bring  appropriate  action  to 
prevent  threatened  violations  of  this  Act,  or 
of  any  regulations  or  orders  promulgated  pur- 
suant thereto. 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  facilitating  en- 
forcement of  this  Act  and  reduchig  the  costs 
thereof,  the  Secretary,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall,  after 
notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  pxibllc  hear- 
ing, from  time  to  time  designate,  by  regula- 
tion, any  port  or  ports  in  the  United  States 
for  the  importation  of  fish  and  wildlife 
(other  than  shellflsh  and  fishery  products) 
or  flora  into  the  United  States.  The  Importa- 
tion of  such  fish  or  wildlife  or  flora  into  any 
port  in  the  United  States,  except  those  so 
designated,  shall  be  prohibited  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  such  designations;  except  that 
the  Secreta.y,  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  lie  may  prescribe,  may  pernut  im- 
portation at  rondeslgnaied  pons  la  the  in- 


terest of  the  health  or  safety  of  the  fish  or 
wildlife.  Such  regulations  may  provide  other 
exceptions  to  such  prohibition  if  the  Secre- 
tary, in  his  discretion,  deems  it  appropriate 
and  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
subsectlon. 

(f )  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  promul- 
gate such  regulations  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  purpo.ses  of  this  Act;  and  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Depart- 
ment In  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating 
are  authorized  to  promulgate  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  appropriate  to  the  exercise 
of  responsibilities  under  subsection  (c)(1) 
of  this  section- . 

(g)(1)  Any  person  who  engages  to  any  ex- 
tent in  business  as  an  importer  of  fish  and 
wildlife  must  register  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  his  name  and  the  address  of 
each  place  of  business  at  which,  and  all  trade 
names  tmder  which,  he  conducts  such  busi- 
ness. 

(2)  Any  person  required  to  register  with 
thi  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tmder  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  thLs  subsection  shall — 

(A)  keep  such   recprds  as  will  fully  aiid 
correctly  disclose   each   importation   of   flsh 
and  wildlife  haade  by  him  and  the  subsequent 
disposition  made  by  him  with  respect  to  such, 
fish  and  wildlife;  and 

(B)  at  all  reasonable  times  upon  notice  by 
a  duly  authorized  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary, afford  such  representative  access  to 
his  places  of  business  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine his  inventory  of  imported  flsh  and 
wildlife  and  the  records  required  to  be  kept 
under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph, 
and  to  copy  such  records.  , 

(3)  The  Secretar>'  of  the  Treasury  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  are  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection.  ^ 

IN-TERN.\TIONAL    AWD   WTEKCOVTRNMENTAl 
COOPERATION 

Sec  10.  (a)(1)  In  carryhig  out  the  pro\'i- 
slons  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary,  through  the 
Secretary  of  State,  shall  encourage  foreign 
countries  to  provide  protection  to  species  or 
subspecies  of  fish  and  wildlife  or  flora  threat- 
ened with  extinction,  to  take  measures  to 
prevent  any  fish  or  wildlife  f^'om  becoming 
threatened  with  extinction,  and  shall  coop- 
erate with  such  countries  hi  providing  tech- 
nical assistance  in  developing  and  carrying 
out  programs  to  provide  such  protection,  and 
shall,  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  encour- 
age bilateral  and  multilateral  agreements 
with  such  countries  for  the  protection,  con- 
servation, or  propagation  of  fish  and  wUdlife 
or  flora.  The  Secretary  shall  also  encoiu^ge 
persons,  taking  directly  or  Uidirectly  fish  or 
wUdllfe  or  flora  in  foreign  countries  o>^i 
the  high  seas  for  importation  into  the  United 
States  for  commercial  or  other  purposes,  to 
develop  and  carry  out.  with  such  assistance 
as  he  may  provide  under  any  authority  avail- 
able to  him.  conservation  practices' designed 
to  enhance  such  fish  or  wildlife  or  flora  and 
their  habitat  or  range.  The  Secretary  of  State, 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary,  shall  take 
appropriate  measures  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  adequate  measures,  includlug,  if 
appropriate,  internal  ioiial  agreement,  to  pre- 
vent such  fish  or  wildlife  or  flora  from  be- 
coming threatened  with  extinction. 

(2)  To- assure  the  worldwide  conservation 
of  end.ingered  species  and  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary harm  to  affected  United  States  indtjs- 
tries.  the  Secretary,  through  the  Secretary  of 
State,  shall  seek  the  convening  of  an  inter- 
national ministerial  meeting  on  fish  and 
wildlife  prior  to  Notember  1,  1073,  and  in- 
cluded in  the  business  of  that  meeting  shall 
be  the  signing  of  a  binding  International 
convention  on  the  cor.servatlon  of  endan- 
gered specles- 

(b)  Tlie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  for  appropriate  co- 
ordUiation  of  the  administration  of  this  Act 
and  amendments  made  by  this  Act,  with  the 
f.diniiU<tratioa    of    the    animal    quaranUue 
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laws    (19    use.    1306;    21    U.S.C.    101-106,  (b)    Subsection    lOU)    of    the   Migratory 

11  l-135b,  and  612-614).  Nothing  in  this  Act,     Bird   Conservation  Act, (45  Stat.   1224),  as 
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or  any  amendment  made  by  this  Act,  shall 
be  construed  as  superseding  or  limiting  In 
»\\y  manner  the  functions  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  imder  any  otlier  law  relating 
to  prohibited  or  restricted  importations  of 
animals  and  other  articles  and  no  proceed- 
ing or  determination  under  tills  Act  shall 
preclude  any  proceeding  or  be  considered 
determinative  of  anyissue  of  fact  or  law  In 
any  proceeding  under  any  Act  administered 
by  the  Se^etary  of  >(griculture. 

(c)  Whenever    the  '  Secretary    determines 
,  pursxiant  to  tliirs  Act  or  any  other  authority 

vested  In  him.  th.»t  a  species  of  fish  or  wild- 
life Is  an  endangered  .^ecies  and  publishes 
regxtlations  pertaining  to  the  protection,  con- 
trol, management,  or  enhancement  of  such 
endangered  species,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
t'lre  may  usd  all  authorities  available  to  him 
■witli  respecvto  researcli.  investigations,  con- 
servation, development,  protection,  manage- 
ment, and  enhancement  of  fi.sh  and  wildlile, 
Including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  conserva- 
tion operations  program,  watershed  protec- 
tion and  flood  prevention  programs.  rur.il  en- 
vironmental assistance  program,  Cieac  Plains 
con.servation  program,  resource  conservation 
and  developmpnt  prot;rani,  forestry  programs, 
and  water  banic  program,  in  tlie  protection, 
control,  management,  or  enhancement  of 
such  endangered  species.  Recogniying  tlie  na- 
tional and  international  interest  in  the  pro- 
tection and  enhancement  of  such  endan- 
gered species,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
authorized,  notwithstanding  the  pro•.•i.^lons  of 
any  other  law,  to  bear  tl'e  full  cost,  or  any 
lesser  amount  that  he.  in  consrlratlon  with 
the  Secretary  may  determine  desirable  to  ac- 
complish the  objectives  of  tlie  Act.  of  the  cost 
of  installing  any  practice,  measure,  work  of 
Improvement,  facility,  or  other  devclop.nien- 
tal,  protective,  or  management  systems  on 
private  land,  the  primary  purpose  of  which 
Is  for  the  purpo.^e  of  eimbUng  the  landowner 
to  comply  with  the  reguiations.  or  other  rec- 
ommendations, of  t)ie  Secret.iry  pertaining 
'  to  the  protection,  control,  management,  or 
enhancement  of  such  endangered  specie?.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  ihLs  section,  .shaJl  utilize  his 
authorities  to  conduct  research  and  Inve-stl- 
gations  Ijito  vegetarive  and  stru'-tural  meth- 
ods and  other  methods  nnd  practices,  meas- 
iires,  works  of  improvement,  and  facilities 
nio.-t  appropriate  or  effective  in  the  protec- 
tion, control,  management,  or  enhancement 
of  such  endangered  .species.  If  determined  de- 
sirable, the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  sliall  be  authorized  to  Jointly 
carry  out  re.icarch,  surveys,  and  Investiga- 
tions. The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  transfer 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  .such  fimds 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  Act,  or  any  amend- 
ment made  by  this  Act,  sh.ill  be  constructed 
as  superseding  or  limiting  \,\\  any  manner 
the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  imder  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930.  as  amended,  includhig,  withotit  limi- 
tation, sec'lon  527  of  such  Act  relating  to  the 
importation  of  wildlife  taken,  killed, 
po.s.sessed,  or  export  to  the  United  States  in 
violation  of  the  laws  or  regulations  of  a 
f-jreigu  country. 

CONrORMINC    AMENDMENTS 

Sf.c.  11.  (a)  Subsection  4(c)  of  the  Act  of 
October  15.  1966  (80  Stat.  928),  as  amended 
(16  U.S.C.  668dd(c) ),  Is  further  amended  by 
revising  the  second  sentence  thereof  to  read 
as  follows:  "With  the  exception  of  endan- 
gered species  listed  by  the  Secretary  pursti- 
ant  to  section  4  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Conservation  Act  of  1973,  nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  be  constructed  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  control  or  regulate  hunting  or 
lishing  of  resident  flsh  and  wildlife  on  lands 
not  wltblu  the  system." 


amended  (16  U.S.C.  715i(a)),  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  "or  likely  within  the 
foreseeable  future  to  become  threatened 
with"  between  the  words  "with"  and  "extinc- 
tion". 

(C)  Subsection  401(a)  of  the  Act  of  June 
15,  1935  (49  Stat.  383),  as  amended  (16 
U.S.C.  715sta)),  is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  likely  within  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture to  become  threatened  with"  between 
the  words  "with"  and  "extinction"  in  the 
last  sentence  thereof. 

Id)  Subsection  6(a)(1)  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Con.servation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (78 
Slat.  903),  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  46019(a) 
(l)),«is  further  amended  by  inserting  "or 
likely  within  the  foreseeable  future  to  be- 
come threatened  witii"  between  the  words 
■  with"  and  "extinction". 

REPEAI s 

Sfc.  12.  (a)  Sections  i  through  3  of  the 
Act  of  October  15,  1966  (80  Stat.  926.  927), 
as  .imendcd  (16  U.S.C.  668aa-608cc),  are 
hereby  repealed  in  their  entirety. 

(ta)  Sections'  1  through  6  of  the  Act  of 
December  S,  1969  (83  Stat.  275-279;  16  U.S.C. 
G38CC-1  through  668c-6)  are  hereby  repealed 
in  ilieir  entirety,. 


By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
S.  1984.  A  bill  to  direct  tliat  grants  for 
research  and  demonstration  prelects  and 

other  federally  funded  projects  of  this_  can  continue,  or  perhaps  the  construc- 
natuie  be  allocated  to  economically  de-     Won  of  .some  new  technology,  which  will 


the  national  average  of  5.6  percent.  And 
yet,  according  to  the  sui-vey  of  Federal 
outlays  in  Maine  for  1972,  Maine  ranked 
39th  in  total  population,  38th  in  number 
(jf  poor  people  in  the  population,  and  a 
ve>y  low  46th  in  total  Fedei-al  funds 
received. 

I  feel  it  is  liigh  time  that  the  Fed- 
eral Goveniment  take  strong  and  posi- 
tive action  to  aid  economically  depressed 
areas.  It  should  be  a  primary  goal  of 
public  policy  that  Government  programs 
and  grants  go  first  and  foremost  to  help 
areas  and  people  which  display  the 
greatest  need  for  these  resources.  I  have 
already  sponsored  legislation  to  accom- 
plish this  goal,  and  I  intend  to  continue 
doing  so,  now  and  in  the  future. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  the 
"Research  and  Demonstration  Grant 
Policy  Act,"  recognizes  that  large 
amounts  of  Fedei-al  money  go  into  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  of 
many  different  .sorts.  It  recognizes,  as 
well,  that  areas  which  receive  money  for 
these  projects  are  greatly  benefited 
thereby — in  terms  of  employment,  of 
training  and  experience  for  people  in  the 
area,  and  in  terms  of  the  lasting  effect 
of  the  project  itself,  be  it  an  education  or 
health  program  which  tHfc  community 


pres.sed  areas,  insofar  as  is  possible,  and 
\o  a.s.sist  and  promote  the  development  of 
tliose  areas  of  the  countrj'  which  are  eco- 
nomically depressed.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  direct  that 
large  sums  of  Federal  money,  in  the 
form  of  grants  for  research  and  dem- 
onstration projects,  pilot  programs,  and 
similar  federally  funded  projects,  be  al- 
located to  economically  depressed  areas, 
insofar  as  is  possible. 

One  of  my  principal  concerns,  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  lies  in  promoting 
Federal  Government  to  aid  areas  wluch 
are  economically  depressed.  There  are 
large  regions  of  our  countrj',  regions 
w'liicli  include  substantial  rural  areas 
and  detmiing  urban  centers,  which  suf- 
fer from  lagging  economic  growth  and  a 
'lack  of  opportunities  for  development. 
The  problem  is  even  more  acute  in  par- 
ticular areas,  and  among  certain  groups 
in  the  population.  A  number  of  areas  of 
the  country  show  high  rates  of  miem- 
ployment,  low  per  capita  income,  in- 
ferior public  sei-vices,  and  a  whole  range 
of  socio-economic  problems. 

All  too  often,  these  are  al.so  areas 
which  are  badly  served  by  the  Federal 
Government.  They  do  not  receive  even 
their  proportionate  share  of  funds  dis- 
tributed by  the  Federal  Government, 
much  less  a  larger  share  that  would  in- 
dicate some  Federal  commitment  to  al- 
leviate their  problems.  Take  my  own 
State  of  Maine,  for  instance.  Per  capita 
income  in  Maine  for  1972  was  $3,571, 
only  about  80  percent  of  the  national 
average,  which  was  $4,478.  Tlae  unem- 
ployniSu  rate  in  1972  ran  well  above  the 
national  average.  It  was  over  7  percent, 
reaching  a  high  of  8.8  percent  at  one 
period  of  time.  For  some  areas  of  the 
State,  the  unemployment  rate  ap- 
l)roached  12  percent.  Compare  this  with 


remain  to  help  the  people  in  the  area 
after  it  is  built.  For  instance,  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  passed  by 
Congress  last  year,  contained  authoriza- 
tion for  $150  million  in  research  and  de- 
velopment funds.  Surely  any  community 
would  benefit  from  receiving  funds  to 
develop  and  construct  a  new  type  of 
water  pollution  control  project,  which 
would  then  remain  for  continuing  public 
use.  ' 

Because  such  projects  are  of  tangible 
benefit  to  the  communities  which  receive 
them,  I  believe  strongly  that  there  should 
be  a  definite  Federal  policy  of  allocating 
such  projects  to  communities  which  have 
the  greatest  economic  need.  This  is  a 
necessary  part  of  an  overall  Government 
policy  to  iiiomote  economic  development 
ill  these  areas. 

My  bill  states  that  it  is  the  declared 
policy  of  the  Congress  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  aid,  assist  and  promote  the 
development  of  those  areas  of  the  coim- 
ti-y  which  are  economically  depressed,  in 
order  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the 
overall  economy  of  the  Nation.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  directed  that,  insofar  as  is 
possible,  grant  agreements  and  contracts 
involving  research  and  demonstration 
projects  and  other  similar  programs  shall 
be  entered  into  with  agencies  of  State  or 
local  government,  or  with  persons  who 
are  located  in  or  will  employ  a  substan- 
tial number  of  persons  located  in  eco- 
nomically depre.ssed  areas.  A  depressed 
area  is  defined  as  one  with  a  high  rate  of 
unemployment,  as  mea.sured  by  .specific 
ci'iteria.  , 

Furthermore,  the  legislation  states  that 
a  comprehensive  study  sha  be  made  of 
all  programs  of  this  type  operated  by 
the  Federal  Government,  including  in- 
formation on  Federal  expenditures  and 
geographical  distribution,  to  determine 
how  the  Government  is  presently  allocat- 
ing and  administering  these  progi'ams 
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and  to  m-qifide  information  on  which  a 
change  impolicy  can  be  based,  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  this  legislation.  The 
initial  report  is  due  no  later  than  1  year 
following  the  date  of  enactment.  Subse- 
quently, comprehensive  and  detailed  an- 
nual reports  are  required,  to  indicate 
how  faithfully  the  Government  is  carry- 
ing out  the  policy  goals  in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  that  the 
Federal  Government,  by  its  spending 
decisions  alone,  has  a  tremendous  impact 
on  the  development  and  growth  of  our 
countrj'.  Decisions  of  gi'eat  economic  and 
social  importance  must  not  be  made  _. 
a  poMcy  vacuum.  Instead,  the  Congress 
must  lay  down  -specific  policy  objectives 
to  guide  decision-makers  si  the  executive 
branch.  I  believe  that  one  of  our  most 
fundamental  policy  concerns  must  be  to 
aid  those  areas  of  our  country  which  are 
economically  depressed,  and  to  give  new 
hope  to  people  living  in  these  areas.  Bills 
to  set  policy  goals  of  this  type,  such  as 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  are  es- 
sential to  achieve  this  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Research  and 
Demonstration  Grant  Policy  Act  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

miere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb,  as 
follows: 

S.  1984 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America    in   Congress   assembled. 

Sec.  1 — This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Re- 
search and  Demonstrat(|pn  Grant  Policy  Act." 

Sec.  2 — It  Is  the  declared  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Government  should  aid,  assist 
and  promote  the  development  of  those  areas 
of  the  country  which  are  economically  de- 
pressed In  order  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
the  overall  economy  of  the  Nation.  Accord- 
ingly, Insofar  as  Is  possible,  grant  agreements 
and  contracts  Involving  research  and  demon- 
stration projects,  feasibility  studies,  pilot 
programs  and  other  federally  funded  proj- 
ects of  this  nature  shaU  be  entered  Into  with 
agencies  of  state  or  local  government,  or  with 
persons  who  are  located  In,  or  who  employ 
(or  wUl  under  the  grant  or  contract  employ) 
a  substantial  number  of  persons  located  In 
economically  depressed  areas. 

Sec.  3 — For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  an 
economically  depressed  area  shall  be  defined 
as  any  area — 

(a)  where  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds 
that  the  current  rate  of  unemployment,  as 
determined  by  appropriate  annual  statistics 
for  the  most  recent  available  calendar  year. 
Is  6  per  centum  or  more;  or 

(b)  where  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds 
that  the  annusil  average  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment has  been  at  least — 

(1)  60  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  three  of  the  preceding  four  cal- 
endar years,  or 

(2)  75  per  centum  above  the  national  aver- 
age for  two  of  the  preceding  three  calendar 
years,  or 

(3)  100  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  one  of  the  preceding  two  calen- 
dar years. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  find  the  facta 
and  provide  the  data  to  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  in  making  the  determinations  re- 
quired by  this  section. 

Sec  4 — For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
Director  oT  the  Offlce  of  Management  and 
Budget  is  authorized  to  provide  the  follow- 
ing— 

,  (a)  A  comprehensive  study  and  examina- 
tion of  the  programs  referred  to  in  Sec.  I,  in- 
cludlitg  information  on  federal  expenditures 


and  geographical  distribution  of  these  pro- 
grams; to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  no 
later  than  1  year  foUowing  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

(b)  Subsequent  to  this,  comprehensl\ e 
and  detailed  annvial  reports  on  programs 
referred  to  In  Sec.  "2  and  actions  taken  to 
comply  with  the  Intent  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Mondale,  and 
Mr.  Pell)  : 
S.  1985.  A  bill  to  extend  for  1  fiscal 
year  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  title  Vin  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

EXTENSION     OF    TIT1.E    VIH     OF    THE     ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUTrrrY   act   op    1964 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce today,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  a  simple  1-year  ex- 
tension for  fiscal  year  1974  at  fiscal  1973 
levels  of  the  authorization  of  appropri- 
ations for  title  VIII— Domestic  Volun- 
teer Service  Pi'ograms — of  th^  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1974  by  amendment 
to  Public  Law  92-424,  which  contains  the 
fiscal  year  1973  appropriations  authori- 
zation, and  earmarked  amoimts  there- 
under, for  title  Vni.  I  submit  this  bill 
for  myself  and  my  distingiuihed  col- 
leagues from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), Minnesota  (Mi*.  Mondale),  and 
Rhode  Island  ( Mr.  Pell  ) , 

Ml'.  President,  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  title  VIII  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  expires  on  June  pO,  1973.  This 
is  the  basic  authority  under  which  the 
ACTION  Agency  carries  out  the  VISTA 
and  UYA  programs,  as  well  as  other  ex- 
perimental antipoverty  volunteer  pro- 
grams. 

Although  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  ordered 
reported  my  bill,  S.  1148,  wluch  would 
consolidate  into  one  law  all  domestic  vol- 
unteer program  authorities  for  programs 
under  the  ACTION  Agency  as  well  as  pro- 
vide for  continuation  and  expansion  of 
these  programs,  it  does  not  seem  likely 
at  this  point  in  time  that  that  rather 
sweeping  bill  will  be  enacted  prior  to 
June  30, 1973. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  for  myself 
and  most  of  the  cosponsors  of  S.  1148  is 
intended  as  a  stopgap,  interim  measure 
until  more  comprehensive  legislation, 
sucli  as  S.  1148,  can  be  moved  through 
the  congressional  process  and  enacted.  It 
also  can  serve  as  a  realistic  alternative — 
at  least  for  the  next  year — ^for  such  a 
comprehensive  approach  if  it  turns  out 
that  we  cannot  quicldy  and  amicably  re- 
solve differences  as  to  that  approach  in 
a  way  that  is  consistent  with  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  committee  in  terms  of  con- 
tinuation of  a  strong,  viable,  undiluted 
antipoverty  mission  lor  the  VISTA  pro- 
gram and  a  maintenance  of  at  least  the 
current  level  of  expenditures — about  $30 
million— for  the  fuU-time  \^STA  and 
UYA  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  aware  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor through  its  Subcommittee  on  Equal 
Op^^rtimities.  chaired  by  my  good  friend 
from  California  (Mr.  Hawkins),  begins 
hearings  tomorrow  on  H.R.  7265 — the 
House  companion  bill  to  S.  1148.  I  am 


delighted  with  this  prompt  action  in  the 
other  body  and  look  forward  to  our  work- 
ing together  to  produce  a  first-rate 
measure  to  authoriae  ACTION  Agency 
domestic  volunteer  programs  as  a  re- 
placement for  the  authorities  now  con- 
tained in  title  VIII  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  and  title  VI  of  they 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  However,  if 
that  should  not  prove  possible,  I  know 
the  other  body  will  want  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  a  simple  title  VIH  ex- 
tension of  the  kind  I  am  offering  today. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  th(j 
Older  Americans  Comprehensive  Serv- 
ices Amendments  of  1972.  recently  en- 
acted as  Public  Law  93-29,  included  a  3- 
year  extension  of  the  title  VI  authoriza- 
tions of  appropriations  for  the  older 
American  volunteer  progi'ams  carried 
out  thereunder — RSVP  and  foster 
grandparents. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tlie  text  of  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

3.  1985 
Be  il  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Avierica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  3(d)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of  L972 
(Public  Law  92-424)  is  _mended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30,  1973,"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"annually  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  . 
1973,  and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  Jiear". 

(2)  Inserting  "in  eacb«  such  year"  after 
"wliich":  and  , 

(b)  Paragraph  (2)  of  such  section  3(d) 
is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  inserting  "tot  each  such  fiscal  year" 
after  "full";  and 

(2)  inserting'  "each"  after  "for"  the  firit 
time  it  appears. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OF  BILLS 

S.    110* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  CMr.  Mon- 
TOYA)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1109,  to  amen<l_the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  desig- 
nation of  payments  to  the  Presidential 
Election  Campai^'u  Fund  be  made  on  the 
front  of  the  taxpayer's  income  tax  re- 
turn form. 

S.    1328 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre)  was  added  as  a  colponsor  of  S. 
1326,  the  HemophiUa  Act  of  1973.  - 

S.    17G« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield  (for 
Mr.  Macnuson)  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humph- 
rey) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1769,  to  establish  a  U.S.  Fire  Admin- 
istration and  a  National  Fire  Academy 
in  tlie  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  to  assist  State  and  loeal 
governments  in  reducing  the  incidence 
of  death,  personal  injury,  and  property 
damage  from,  fire,  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness and  coordination  of  fire  preven- 
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-tion  and  control  agencies  at  all  levels  of 
government,  and  for  other  pui'poses. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
STATE— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMLNT    I.'O.    219 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BROOKE  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  1248)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  State,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    220 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  amendment  No.  218,  to  Senate  bill 
1248,  supra. 


ADDITIONAL     COSPONSOR     OF    AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  218,  TO  S.  l?Aa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmirf,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  <Mr.  Biden)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
218,  to  tjje  bill  'S.  1248)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
State,  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICMRY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  Is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Mitchell  A.  Newbcrger,  of  Florida,  to  ^e 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  middle  district  of 
Florida  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  An- 
drew J.  P.  Peoples,  retired. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  Interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Tuesday,  June  19,  1973,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ANNOUNCEMENT     OP     HEARINGS- 
TRAINING  NEEDS'lN  GERONTOEOGY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Special  Committee  on  Aging  will  con- 
duct hearings  on  ''Training  Needs  in 
Gerohtology"  on  June  19  and  21,  begin- 
ning each  day  at  10  a.m..  in  room  1318, 
Dirksen  OfiSce  Building. 

These  hearings  have  been  called,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Senator  Chiles,  in  order  to 
explore:  first,  existing  training  programs 
and  the  consequences  of  ix)s.sible  whole- 
sale curtailment:  second,  estimates  for 
trained  personnel  in  gerontology  or 
gerontology-related  programs  or  other 
activities;  and  third,  recommendations 
for  actions  that  will  encourage  the  or- 
derly and  sustained  development  of  ade- 
quate training  resources  In  geiontologj'. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  THE 
DROUGHT  AND  FAMINE  IN 
AFRICA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
Fiiday.  June  13.  the  African  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  will  hold  hearings  on 
the  drought  in  the  region  of  Africa 
known  as  the  Sahel — a  drought  which 
has  already  devastated  the  economies  of 
six  countries  and  is  now  threatening  the 
lives  of  millions.  The  hearings  will  be 
held  at  10  a.m.  in  room  4221,  Dirk.sen 
Office  Building.  As  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  have  invited  Mr.  David 
Newsom,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Africa,  and  Mr.  Donald  S.  Brown.  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Administrator  for  Africa 
in  AID,  and  other  experts  to  testify  be- 
fore the  subcommittee. 

Malnutrition,  starvation,  disease 
caused  by  a  drought  may  not  be  as  dra- 
matic as  the  destruction  caused  by  an 
earthquake  or  a  civil  war.  But  they  are 
just  as  tragic  and  just  as  deadly.  The 
African  Affairs.  Subcommittee  wants  to 
make  .-^ure  that  this  "quiet"  crisis  is  not 
overlooked. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  that 
2  million  people  could  face  starvation  in 
the  next  few  months,  and  5  to  10  million 
could  starve  before  the  crisis  is  over. 
We  ought  to  make  sure  everything  pos- 
sible is  being  done  to  save  the  lives  of 
the.se  people. 

There  are  indications  that  the  past  4 
years  of  drought  have  not  been  a  tem- 
poraiy  phenomenon — that  the  Sahara 
Desert  is  moving  southward,  claiming  the 
grazing  land  that  provided  the  only  live- 
lihood for  thousands  of  nomads.  It  will 
take  thought  and  planning  and  money 
to  push  the  desert  back— to  hold  it  back 
with  wells  and  irrigation  and  ground 
cover.  We  want  to  find  out  how  usefully 
the  United  States  and  other  nations  are 
contributing-  to  the  long-term  interna- 
tional effort  to  save  these  six  economies 
and  if  these  contributions  should  be 
increa.sed. 

This  drowrht  has  been  going  on  for  4 
years.  For  4  years,  crops  have  not  been 
growing  and  cattle  have  been  dying.  Yet 
the  international  community  did  not 
start  giving  relief  assistance  to  these 
countries  until  Februai-y  1, 1973.  We  Vant 
to  find  out  why. 

The  countries  harde.st  hit  by  Uhe 
drought— Upper  Volta.  Chad,  Niger^^ali, 
Mauritania,  and  Senegal— arej^«6rne  of 
the  poorest  '  luntries  in  the  w^ld.  Some 
of  them  have  per  capita  GJ<Ps  of  $60. 
The  drought  w  iped  out  from  30  to  80  per- 
cent of  their  cattle  and  most  of  their  ex- 
port and  staple  crops. 

These  countries  could  not  be  expected 
to  feed  their  starving  thou.sands  out  of 
government  revenues  that  were  diminish- 
ing yearly,  foreign  exchange  reserves 
that  were  depleted,  and  food  resei-ves 
that  were  totally  exhausted.  Yet  they 
did  not  ask  for  help  from  the  interna- 
tional community  until  it  was  almost  too 
late.  We  want  to  find  out  why. 

We  need  to-determine  what  it  is  about 
the  aid  policies  of  donor  countries  that 
kept  these  stricken  countries  from  asking 
for  assistance  until  they  were  literally 


starviiig  to  death.  We  want  to  make  sure 
they  are  getting  all  the  assistance  they 
)ieed  now — without  humiliating  strings 
attached.  There  is  no  shame  in  being 
hungry.  But  there  isshame  if  the  United 
States,  the  EEC,  or  the  Soviet  Union 
do  not  care  enough  to  help  those  who 
are  starving. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Africa  Subcom- 
mittee will  examine  this  problem  in  the 
larger  context  of  the  critical  world  food 
shortage  as  well.  We  must  determine  if 
the  Unitedj^  States  and  other  surplus- 
producing  countries  .should  produce  only 
what  we  can  sell,  cut  back  on  the  food- 
for-peace  program  because  it  is  costly,  let 
famines  rim  their  course  while  our  fields 
lie  fallow.  I  believe  and  have  proposed 
that  we  should  maintain  reserves  of  grain 
stockpiled  for  emergencies — reserves  that 
would  make  up  part  of  a  world  food  re- 
serve proposed  by  the  FAO. 

Finally,  our  own  aid  policies  have  been 
blamed  for  aggravating  crises  such  as 
this.  They  allegedly  have  been  geared  ex- 
cessively toward  capital-intensive  proj- 
ects in  the  cities  of  richer  States,  with  too 
little  done  for  the  farmers — the  poorest 
majority  in  less  developed  countries.  The~ 
rmal  people  make  up  90  percent  of  the 
populatiort.  in  Africa.' 

If  we  ha^  encouraged  the  digging  of 
wells  or  tl^  diversification  of  crops  in 
this  area  ,earlier,  if  we  had  cared  more 
about  increasing  the  productivity  of 
small  farmers  and  bringing  nomads  into 
the  development  process — the  drought 
would  still  have  occurred,  but  the  crops 
and  livestock  and  people  of  this  area 
might  better  have  survived  it.^ 

Congressman  Donald  Phaser  and  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  have 
proposed  a  major  change  in  U.S.  aid 
policy.  They  want  to  focus  our  efforts 
on  aiding  the  poorest  people  in  the 
world— the  "marginal  nien"- the  sub- 
sistence farmers,  the  unemployed,  the 
nomads.  They  are  proposing  that  our  aid 
be  concentrated  on  bringing  these  people 
into  the  development  process — providing 
them  with  education,  nutrition,  health 
care,  ways  to  improve  their  crops  and 
their  herds. 

If  we  are  to  pursue  this  new  policy, 
we  must  understand  how  we  have  failed 
in  areas  like  the  Sahel  to  enable  people 
to  feed  themselves,  to  avert  this  crisis 
and  to  prevent  starvation.  And  we  must 
begin  now  to  explore  ways  of  preventing 
such  crises  in  the  future,  in  West  Africa 
and  throughout  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
most  recent  New  York  Times  article  on 
the  drought,  indicating  the  increasing 
severity  of  this  problem,  be  printed  at 
tliis  point  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Parched     Africa     Sefs     Rain     Begin — But 

Drought-Area   Workers   Doubt   That   It 

Can  Help 

(By  Thomas  A.  Johnson) 
OuACADOutou,  Upper  Volta,  June  7. — Many 
farmers  rejoiced  In  this  drought-stricken  na- 
tion when  a  cloudburst  this  week  signaled 
the  start  of  the  rainy  season  in  sub-Sabaraa 
Africa,  the  time  for  planting. 
But  the  downpour,  which  baited  all  trafllo 
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and  turned  roadbeds  into  rivers,  bvouglit  ad- 
ditional worries  to  agricultural  and  relief  ex- 
perts who  are  concerned  with  the  effects  of 
the  five-year  drought  afflicting  six  coun- 
tries  Upper     Volta,     Mauritania,     Senegal, 

Mall,  Niger  and  Chad. 

The  rains  are  considered  little  more  than  a 
partial  blessing  by  the  African  and  foreign  re- 
lief workers,  their  efforts  hampered  as  they 
are  by  poor  roads  and  communications  and 
the  absence  of  reliable  information.  With  the 
rain,  the  roads  will  be  worse. 

"In  this  region  farmers  should  plant  their 
sorghum  and  millet  seeds  in  th^  next  three 
weeks,"  said  a  foreign  agricultural  worker. 
"But  many  of  the  farmers  from  these  nations 
have  left  their  farms  and  fled  south  looking 
for  food.  Many  of  those  who  stayed  have  long 
since  eaten  their  seed  crops." 

A  number  of  interviews  here,  vhere  relief 
efforts  for  the  six  countries  most  affected  are 
beginning  to  be  coordinated,  indicated  that 
the  full  social  disruption  of  the  drought  is 
not  known.  "Are  the  farmers  coming  back  to 
plant?"  an  official  said.  "I  don't  know.  I  don't 
know  who  went  where." 

Quite  often,  the  information  that  is  avail- 
able is  conflicting  or  uncertain.  When  asked 
recently  by  a  United  Nations  team  to  name 
the  amount  of  sorghum  and  millet  seed  grain 
that  woiHd  be  needed  for  this  year's  planting, 
the  countries  Involved  requested  30,000  to 
36,000  tons. 

time  was  too  brief 

Tlie  grain  was  located  in  Port  Sudan,  in 
the  Sudan,  and  the  United  States  Agency  for 
International  Development  looked  into  tlie 
possibility  of  flying  the  grain  from  that  Red 
Sea  port  into  this  region.  Tliis  was  never  done 
because,  according  to  reliable  souices,  there 
was  not  enough  time  to  transport  and  dis- 
tribute the  grain  in  the  brief  planting  season. 

But  a  number  of  agricultural  workers  In- 
sist that  sufflclent  seed  grain  is  on  hand, 
either  hoarded  by  speculators  or  in  the  hands 
of  farmers. 

Merchants  in  the  central  markets  of  this 
city  and  in  Bobo-Dioulasso.  200  miles  west- 
southwest  of  Ouagadougou,  were  selling 
soighum  and  millet  this  week  for  about  25 
cents  a  kilo — 2.2  pounds— compared  with 
the  normal  price,  about  10  cents. 

A  farmer  near  the  village  of  Noingovi  said 
that  it  was  traditional  that  "the  farmer  never 
sells  his  last  grain  but  holds  it  for  plant- 
ing." 

At  present  the  bulk  of  the  relief  supplies, 
mostly  grains  and  powdered  milk,  broxight  hi 
by  the  United  Nations  from  Europe  and 
America,  Is  taken  to  the  remote.  Sahara-bor- 
der villages  by  truck  and  then  to  smaller 
communities  by  Land  Rover  and  car.  But  the 
xalns  make  many  roads  impassable. 
\  "You  must  wait  at  least  a  day  after  a 
hard  rain,"  a  transportation  worker  said. 
"Otherwise  you  ruin  these  dirt  roads  with 
large  trucks.  And  when  it  rains  for  a  few 
days  straight  and  then  you  try  to  drive,  it  is 
like  trying  to  drive  In  a  stew." 

The  American  Ambassador  to  Upper  Volta, 
Donald  B.  Easum,  says  that  he  has  alerted 
Washington  that  "a  massive  airlift"  of  relief 
supplies  to  the  six  countries  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

The  rains  will  benefit  the  region  in  help- 
ing to  provide  forage  to  cattle,  sheep  and 
goats.  Benno  Haffner,  the  controller  for  the 
European  Economic  Community's  fund  for 
economic  development,  said  that  the  fund, 
with  the  help  of  the  French  Air  Force,  was 
flying  in  250  tons  of  cotton  seed  for  herds 
of  cattle  gathered  at  an  oasis,  near  the 
northern  tip  of  Upper  Volta. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
announce  for  the  information  of  Sena- 
tors and  the  public  that  the  Subcommit- 


tee on  Employment.  Poverty,  and  Migra- 
tory Labor  and  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  will 
hold  joint  hearings  in  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  on  June  15,  1973,  and  in  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.,  on  June  16,  1973.  These 
hearings  will  be  of  an  oversight  and  in- 
vestigatory nature  and  v,ill  deal  with  the 
effects  of  the  proposed  fiscal  year  1974 
budget  regarding  child  care,  OEO,  and 
manpower  programs.  Additionally,  at 
the  Los  Angeles  hearing,  the  subcom- 
mittees will  receive  testimony  on  the 
problem  of  child  abuse. 

As  chairman  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee and  as  a  member  of  the  Poverty 
Subcommittee.  I  will  chair  these  hear- 
ings, which  will  be  held  at  the  Burnett 
School  from  9  a.m.  to  11:45  a.m.  and  2 
p.m.  to  4  p.m.  in  San  Francisco,  and  at 
Santa  Monica  City  Hall  from  9:30  a.m. 
to  12  noon  and  2  p.m.  to  4  p.m.  in  Los 
Angeles.  • 


The  first  day  of  hearings  will  be  con- 
ducted at  the  reservation  tribal  head- 
quarters in  Pine  Ridge  and  the  second 
day  of  hearings  will  be  conducted  in  the 
Kyle  community  on  the  reservation. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
S.  7'D4 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  will 
begin  public  hearings  on  S.  794,  a  bill  to 
extend  the  protection  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  employees  of  non- 
profit hospitals,  on  Wednesday,  June  27 
and  Thursday.  June  28  at  9:30  a.m.,  in 
room  4332,  DSOB. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  the 
sponsor  of  the  bill.  Senator  Alan  Cran- 
ston, has  agreed  to  chair  these  hear- 
ings of  the  subcommittee.  Persons  or  or- 
ganizations desiring  to  appear  before  the 
subcommittee  or  to  submit  statements 
should  contact  the  staff  of  the  Labor 
Subcommittee,  room  G--237.  DSOB  or  tel- 
ephone 1202)  225-3674. 


NOTICE   OF   HEARINGS   ON   INDI.\N 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  announce  to  the  Senate  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Indian  Affairs  will  con- 
duct a  2-day  open  hearing  on  the  Pine 
Ridge  Reservation,  S.  Dak.,  June  16  and 
17,  1973,  to  look  into  the  issues  and  prob- 
lems which  resulted  in  the  occupation  of 
the  Wounded  Knee  community  on  that 
reservation. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  subcommittee  to 
utilize  the  hearing  as  a  means  of  looking 
beyond  the  occupation  and  subsequent 
destruction  to  the  real  issues  andiirob- 
lems  which  contributed  to  this  unfor- 
tunate episode.  Although  this  situation 
appeared  to  many  observers  to  be  an 
intratribal  dispute,  it  is  the  committee's 
firm  belief  that  the  underlying  causes 
are  to  be  foimd  on  many  Indian  reserva- 
tions and  communities  throughout  the 
United  States,  and,  until  such  time  as 
these  issues  and  problems  are  identified 
and  steps  taken  to  solve  them,  there  ex- 
ists a  real  possibility  that  other 
"Womided  Knee"  types  of  eruptions  may 
occur  elsewhere  in  the  Indian  field. 

The  subcommittee  will  confine  the 
witness  list  primarily  to  Indian  spokes- 
men representing  various  organizations 
on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation.  -^ 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


COAL  MINE  RECLAMATION 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident. 
within  the  relatively  near  futm-e  the 
Senate  will  be  considering  mine  rec- 
lamation legislation,  now  being  dis- 
cussed in  executive  session  by  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  important  pieces  of  legislation 
that  we  will  have  before  this  Congi'ess. 
My  view  may  be  somewhat  parochial  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  coal  strip  min- 
ing activities  in  eastern  Montana  can 
have  a  great  influence  on  the  future  of 
Montana  and  our  neighboring  States. 
Extensive  development  of  these  coal 
deposits  is  questionable  and  in  order  to 
prevent  imnecessary  damage,  it  is^oing 
to  require  strict  preplanning  for  recla- 
mation. To  achieve  planned  develop* 
ment  in  the  area.  Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal authorities  must  cooperate. 

Prior  to  the  debate  on  this  legislation, 
I  think  that  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
Senate  might  find  of  interest,  a  student 
research  project  on  coal  strip,  mining 
and  effects,  which  was  developed  at  East- 
ern Montana  College  in  Billings,  Mont. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  mlanimous  con- 
sent that  the  brief  of  this  extensive  re- 
port be  iirinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  brief 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:' 

Coal  Strip  Mining  and  Effects:  A  Student 
Research  Project  for  the  Montana  State 
Legislature 
(Michael   C.   Olson.   Chairman;    Charles   W. 
Klimper;  Kenneth  Penn;  Douglas  Kelvlg; 
Ellen   Bloedel.  Daniel   H.   Hennlng,  Ph.D. 
(Faculty  Research   Supervisor),  Associate 
Professor.  Political  Science.  Eastern  Mon- 
tana College.  Billings,  Mont.) 
On  January  4.   1973,  a  student  coal  task 
force  was  formed  of  the  above  individuals  as 
a  part  of  a  seminar  (PS  440.  Environmental 
Policy  and  Administration)  at  Eastern  Mon- 
tana College.  Under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
Daniel  H.  Hennlng.  the  students  studied  the  > 
ramifications  of  coal  strip  mining  and  power 
plants  in  eastern  Montana. 

Although  little  is  currently  known  of  the 
short  and  long  range  consequences  and  im- 
pacts of  coal  development  and  power  plants 
in  Montana,  the  report  was  oriented  toward 
a  factual  and  iniormational  approach  to  this 
presently  dominant  poliucal  issue  in  the 
state.  It  is  the  iiope  of  those  involved  in  tlie 
preparation  of  this  study  that  it  will  be  of 
value  to  the  Montana  State  Legislature  and 
Government,  as  well  as  lo  other  involved  in- 
divicluals.  organizations,  and  agencies.  The 
study,  which  consisted  of  35  single  spaced 
pages  with  over  150  footnotes  and  docu- 
ments, and  with  numerous  interviews  with 
public  and  private  officials,  was  divided  into 
tlie  following  areas:  (a)  reclamation,  (b) 
water  pollution  or  possible  depletion.  (c( 
{)o\ver  liilants,  (d)  p.opulation,  and  (e)  en- 
ergy alternatives. 

When  the  study  was  released  In  late  Feb- 
ruary, 1973.  it  was  circulated  throughout  the 
Montana  State  Legislature  by  Representa- 
tive Barbara  Bennetts  of  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee.  Lt.  Governor  Bill  Clipls- 
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throu^out  State  Government.  Also,  numer- 
oas  Tederal  agencies,  energy  companies,  and 
environmental  organizations,  including  the 
Knvlronmental  Quality  Council,  have  ob- 
tained copies  of  it.  Overall,  the  responses 
have  been  quite  favorable;  many  have  in- 
dicated that  the  study  met  a  definite  need. 
Recently.  Senator  Mite  Mansfield  made  a 
request  to  have  a  summary  of  the  study  for 
publication  in  the  Congressional  Record.  The 
:oIlowing  represents  the  sub-conclusions  of 
The  various  areas  listed  above  which.  In  turn, 
ifi  followed  by  general  conclusions, 
(a)    Reclamation 

«e  extent  of  reclaxnation  done  to  date 
indicates  that  in  many  areas  of  klontana 
where  stripping  has  occurred,  it  is  impos- 
bible  to  eotablish  an  adequate  plant  com- 
ruunity.  Dr.  Richard  Hodder,  of  the  Animal 
and  Range  Sciences  Department  of  Mon- 
tana State  University,  has  been  conducting 
reclamation  research  for  se^'eral  years  at 
Colstrip  and  Decker.  He  states:  "In  three 
to  five  years,  depending  on  location,  soil 
materials,  and  the  amount  of  annual  pre- 
cipitatiou.  it, is  possible  to  develop  a  sus- 
taining soil."  He  also  says  that  a  topsoil 
cover  can  be  developed  on  spoil  material  Ua 
less  than  ten  years  through  mMlchlng  and 
continued  plowing  under  of  cover  crops.  Soil 
micro  and  macro-or(:anisms  can  be  encour- 
aged with  the  liberal  ufie  of  fertilizer.  Proper 
.selection  of  plant  species,  coupled  with  the 
quick  soil  development,  can  -  eliminate  the 
long  cycle,  Hodder  feels,  which  exteuded 
over  thousands  of  y^ars  under  the  natural 
procesi,.  and  resulted  In  the  present  vege- 
tation. 4 

It  Is  virtually  Impossible,  cccordint;  to  Dr. 
Wilsoif  Clark,  Chairman  of  the  Division  of 
.Science  and  Mathematics,  Eastern  Montana 
College,  to  faithfully  replicate  the  condition 
'  i  the  area  before  it  wa-s  disturbed.  Whet  can 
be  done  Is  to  create  an  "artificial  plant  com- 
munity.", a  real  eiu>ugh  ecosystem  in  its 
oun  right,  and  potentially  productive,  but 
one  that  would  never.have  existed  without 
the  intervention  of  nWiLClark  concludes, 
"there  is  nothing  *Tong  wu>»  thl.';  if  it  meets 
the  standards  set  for  reclamation." 

•tCXAMATION    PROBLEMS 

"The  strip  mine  spoils  of  eastern  Montana 
may  not  haves^tfce  same  problems  v.'e  a.s- 
3(Xlate  with  th^  Eastern  and  Appalachian 
coal  field.s.  but  that  U  not  to  say  they  ate 
wit.hout  problems." 

These  are  the  words  of  T.  Stuart  Burr.',  of 
the  United  States  Forest  Service.  Some  ex- 
perts have  expressed  doubt  as  to  th»-tfltimate 
success  of  current  rerrlsmatlon  technique.-!, 
i.e.,  they  feel  In  many  area.<;  of  Montana  It  is 
not  possible  to  reclaim  land  to  the  point 
where  It  is  self-perpetitat^ng  and  productive. 
Burns,  a  specialist  In  vegetation,  soil"!,  and 
Groundwater,  stated  In  testimony  to  the 
House  Natural  Re.sonrces  Committee:  "You 
will  have  heard  all  manner  of  gcod  th«t  re';- 
lamation  can  do.  Hear  what  it  cannot  do  be- 
fore you  decide  that  reclamation,  as  It  Is  bc- 
!n»  talkecL  is  a  respectable  ansv.-er  to  the 
Rtate's  soil  ba.se.  The  overburden  and  tpoWn 
of  strip  mining  are  only  the  raw  and  partial 
material  from  which  .soil  U  mnde.  Rt  il  soil 
was  built  up  over  years  that  i.'jeastire  Into  tffe 
thousands,  aiid  it  has  the  unique  ability 
of  perpetuhtLig  a  ussble  crop  .  .  .  Soil  hi 
a  structure,  much  tn  your  ho.Tie  is,  and 
It  has  been  a  long  time  building.  Yoti  can- 
not e.xpect  to  bulldoze  soil  around  and  have 
It  function,  no  more  than  you  could  bulldoze 
your  hoose  and  expect  to  hve  lu  its  rubble." 
Ha  notes  further  that  the  more  ttuccrssbtul 
reclamation  work  is  in  the  Pleistocene  glacla- 
tion  «xea,  a  region  of  deeper  soila  and  freer 
of  slit  and  clay  tlutn  the  bulk  of  eastern 
Montana. 


in  the  following  areas:  long-terra  productiv- 
ity and  continued  ecological  stability  of  th« 
land;  replanting  of  trees;  resistance  of  re- 
claimed areas  to  drought  and  erosion;  con- 
tinued functioning  of  aquifers:  reduction  of 
^^well-balanced,  complex  ecosystem  to  a  rela- 
tively simple  one  of  dubious  durability. 

In  the  past  few  years,  research  has  made 
available  certain  reclamation  techniques 
which  have  met  with  varying  degrees  of  suc- 
cess in  the  field.  However,  no  areas  of  land 
can,  at  this  time,  be  described  as  adequately 
and  fully  reclaimed,  under  the  definition  of 
reclamation  postulated  in  this  paper.  More 
time  and  research  are  essential  for  the  sat- 
isfactory answ^ers  to  the  problems  discussed 
above.  What  works  in  theory  and  in  con- 
trolled experiments  does  not  always  work 
on  a  ma^  scale.  It  has  not  been  proven  by 
demoQstrition  that  large  areas  of  disturbed 
land  in  MonUina  can  be  made  self -perpetuat- 
ing and  productive. 

One  hears  of  the  great  achievements  made 
In  science;  one  does  not  often  bear  of  the 
limitations  and  failure  of  science.  There 
exist  serious,  well-founded  doubts  of  the 
ability  of  our  present  technology  to  cope  with 
the  problems  of  reclamation  in  an  integrated, 
not  piecemeal,  fasTilon.  Montana  and  its  peo- 
ple have  too  much  to  lose  if  current  reclama- 
tion techniques  prove  inadequate  in  the  long 
run.  To  allow  mining  operations  to  proceed 
in  the  face  of  a  considerable  niunber  of  un- 
knowns is  folly.  There  is  a  reasonable  meas- 
tire  of  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  success  of 
reclamation,  which  warrants  a  much  closer 
investigation  of  the  entire  process. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  make  th<?  fol- 
lo'vinf?  recDiiimendatlons: 

1.  thr.t  a  moratorium  be  Imposed  on  all 
surface  mining  In  Montana  for  a  minimum 
of  two  years  and  a  maximum  of  four; 

2.  that  an  interdisciplinary  re.'earch  team 
be  organized  to  study  extensively  all  aspects 
of    reclamation    of    Montana    lands; 

3.  that  sufTicient  state  or  federal  fund.s  be 
m.^de  available  for  u^  In  extensive  reclama- 
tion research; 

4.  that  no  state  or  federal  lands  be  leased 
for  surface  mining  operations  until  the  mora- 


2.  Require  dry  cooling  towers  to  be  utilised 
at  the  Colstrip  gen<trating  plant  rather  than 
the  curreiitly  proposed  wet  cooling  towers: 

3.  Limit  the  number  of  pipelines  at  Col- 
strip to  one.  and  require  that  pipeline  to  be 
no  larger  than  24  inches  in  diameter; 

4.  Require  that  it  be  proven  that  the 
ground  water  at  Colstrip  will  not  be  afi'ected. 
This  must  be  established  before  th«  plant 
begins  operation; 

6.  Determine  the  probable  effects  upon  the 
fish  ofrid  other  aquatic  life  hi  the  Yellowstone 
River  before  drainage  of  this  itver  occurs. 
The  facts  must  be  learned  ^fore  Irreparable 
damage  is  done. 

(C)    POWER   FLANTS 

Most  of  the  data  available  at  this  time 
is  that  which  has  been  released  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Environmental  Sci- 
ences in  the  Environtnental  Impact  State- 
ment on  the  Proposed  Monteuia  Power 
Company  Electrical  Generating  Platit  at 
Colstrip.  Montana.  A  section  of  research  for 
the  Impact  Statement  was  completed  by 
Montana  Power  and  presented  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Environmental  Sci- 
ences for  the  purpose  of  completing  the 
statement.  The  proper  formulation  of  au 
Impact  statement  requires  total  co-opera- 
tion between  the  building  and  the  state. 
When  asked  if  Montana  Power  worked  closely 
v;lth  them,  an  official  for  the  Department 
of  Health  stated,  "They  (Montana  Power) 
don't  work  nearly  as  closely  with  us  as  we 
would  like."  An  official  for  Montana  Power, 
when  asked  the  same  question,  replied,  "We 
try  to  work  very  closely  with  them  (Depart- 
ment of  Health ) ." 

The  Impact  Statement,  relative  to  pro- 
posed generating  plants,  is  extremely  Incon- 
clusive and  incomplete  In  many  aspects.  The 
vcnttirl  scrubbers  for  the  Colstrip  plants  are 
still  in  the  developmental  stage.  If  the  veu- 
turl  scrubbers  are  not  as  efficient  as  expected, 
the  pollution  problem  would  be  greater  than 
proposed  levels.  Due  to  inadequate  laws.  If 
efficiency  were  less,  it  is  doubtful  that  the 
power  plants  wotild  be  closed  until  pollu- 
tion control  capabilities  could  be  increased. 

Pull  development  of  all  21  North  Central 
Power  Study  sites  in  eastern  Montana  would 
result   in    an   Instate   steam -generating   ca- 
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torlum   Is  removed  under  ^nlte  proof  of     paclty  of  about  69,000  megawatts. 


quality  reclamation  on  a  long-term  basis. 

'E)     WATER    POLLUTION    OR    POSSIBLE    DFPLETION 

At  the  present  time,  the  Montana  Power 
Company  is  constructing  two  350  megawatt 
g».uerating  plants  outside  of  the  town  of 
CoUtrip.  In  order  to  produce  this  electricity, 
it  is  necessary ^o  burn  va.st  amounts  of  coal. 
At  the  same  t»he.  It  Is  equally  necessary  to 
provide  some  means  of  cooling  the  machinery 
of  the  plant.  This,  quite  obviously,  Involves 
using  vast  amounts  of  water.  The  contro- 
versy surrounding  this  issue  involves  numer- 
ous point -5.  Among  thCRe  are  (1)  how  much 
water  tfi  really  used?  (2)  what  becoui'^s  of 
«:iicr  after  its -cooling  usefulness  has  been 
u'il!70d?  and  (3)  how  mvich  water  loss  can 
Th?  river's  a  id  streams  take? 
S  lib-conclusion 

Montiinaiio  are  faced  with  a  tliloiiiuui — 
save  our  rivers  and  streams  and  areav  such  a? 
Paradise  Valley  near  Livingston  or  drain  our 
rivers  to  the  point  that  many  areas  will  rot 
be  either  ro.cognlzable  or  prodtictive.  The 
decisions  will  rest  with  the  state  legislature 
and  the  people  of  Montana,  for  they  must  de- 
cide vvhetiier  to  prei><:rve  Muniaua  land  <ind 
water  fur  Its  people  or  sacrifice  the  state  to 
the  energy  companies  and  out-of-^tate  pon/er 
needs.  Tlie  decision  Is  ours,  the  people's,  who 
will  have  to  live  with  It,  rather  than  the 
enert;y  companies.  Relative  to  this,  the  peo- 
ple of  Montana  must  now  demand: 

1.  Forbid  construction  of  the  Allenspur 
Dam  and  serioufsly  investigate  any  other  pro- 
posals to  dam  the  Yellowstone  River; 


If  this  development  were  to  take  place, 
particulate  emissions  would  be  Increased  to 
approximately  300  tons  dally.  Proportion- 
ately, yearly  emissions  wotild  be  109,500  tons. 
The  amount  of  particulate  released  in  a 
thirty  year  period  would  be  3,285,000  tons. 
Sub-conclusion 

In  addition  to  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  Coal  Task  Force,  the  following  recomr 
mendalious  should  also  be  made. 

1.  A  compreheuaive  study  to  determine 
the  pos&ible  effects  of  nitrogen  oxides  on  the 
environment. 

3.  More  research  to  find  the  effects  of  ni- 
trofjen  oxides  on  the  environment  when  they 
ore  mixed  with  other  pollutants. 

3.  Further  study  to  determine  specific  ef- 
fects of  mercury  on  living  organisms. 

4.  A  comprehensive  study  to  determine  the 
pfTccis  of  fliiorldc&]_to  the  environment  of 
eafilciu  Montana. 

5.  Studies  to  find  tlie  total  impact  of  power 
linc3  upon  tlie  v.-).lues  of  state  inhabitants. 

6.  A  study  of  implications  involved  Willi 
Uie  emission  of  partlculutcs. 

Tlie  major  objective  of  this  aspect  of  the 
repurt  was  to  find  where  further  research  ifl 
needed.  Ihe  only  conclusion  that  can  be  ob- 
tained la  the  following: 

All  data  analysed  was  Incomplete  and  a 
large  portion  was  based  on  assumptions.  Un- 
til complete,  factual  Information  can  be  ob- 
tained, no  power  liUtnts  should  be  built  with- 
in the  state  boundaries.  If  the  proposed 
plants  conform  to  state  air  standards  and 
can  still  Ije  expected  to  harm  the  environ- 


ment, the  state  air  standards  shotild  be 
changed  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  any 
negative  effects  to  the  environment. 

The  construction  of  any  power  plant  shotild 
be  restricted  to  those  plants  needed  to  sat- 
isfy the  Immediate  demands  of  Montanans. 

"To  this  research,  it  seems  that  throughout 
all  data  gathered  and  interviews  conducted, 
the  personal  views  of  individual  citizens  were 
Ignored.  The  following  idea  was  presented, 
in  this  respect:  the  need  for  energy  should 
not  suppres'  the  social  values  of  a  ma- 
jority of  state  inhabitants. 

(D)     POPULATION 

Eastern  Montanans  have  developed  a  fron- 
tier Pttitude  as  a  direct  restUt  of  sparse  pop- 
\ilace  and  an  economy  oased  upon  agricul- 
ture. The  predominant  valttes  that  have  re- 
sulted are:  an  Intense  individualism  de- 
rived from  a  wilderness  atmosphere,  a  land 
and  agriculture  value  orientation,  and  a  com- 
mon tradition  relative  to  the  frontier  way  of 
thought.  In  this  sense  the  majority  of  Mon- 
tanans are  unique  and  unified  to  a  degree 
much  different  from  inhabitants  of  indus- 
trialized states. 

Between  1960  and  1970.  the  Montana  pop- 
ulace increased  approximately  3 '  J .  This  fig- 
ure represents  one  of  the  slowest  popula- 
tion growths  in  the  nation.  One  can  assume 
the  agricultural  orientation  and  lack  of  big 
business  to  be  somewhat  responsible  for  this. 
Relative  to  this.  Industry  on  a  large  scale  has 
been  discouraged  rather  than  promoted  as 
evidenced  by  Governor  Tom  Judge's  piea  for 
small  and  clean  industry. 

The  stereotype  of  Montana  Is  certainly  one 
of  which  state  inhabitants  can  be  proud.  The 
beauty  of  dense  green  forests,  clear  mountain 
lakes  and  streams,  domineering  mountain 
peaks,  the  plains  and  open  space,  and  an  un- 
commonly friendly  human  attitude  are  Mon- 
tana's greatest  assets.  However,  a  new  Mon- 
tana asset  has  been  rediscovered,  namely  coal. 
According  to  the  North  Central  Power  Study, 
the  strip  mining  of  ;oal  wUl  bring  a  multl- 
ttide  of  social,  economic,  psychological,  politi- 
cal, physical,  and  environmental  changes  in 
Montana.  In  this  regard,  the  most  conserva- 
tive population  increase  expectancy  Is  300,- 
000  as  a  direct  result  of  coal  strip  mining. 
The  ramifications  of  such  a  tremendous  pop- 
ulation influx  must  be  studied  now,  not 
only  for  prespnt,  but  for  future  generations 
of  native  Montanans. 

With  a  migratory  element  as  large  as  ex- 
pected, social  disorganization  will  occur  to  a 
degree  formerly  unexperienced  in  Montana. 
In  tills  regard,  sociologists  Thomas  and  Zan- 
nickl  stated  that  roles  and  expectations  are 
established  to  promote  a  harmonious  society. 
If  a  redefinition  of  the  roles  or  names  should 
occur,  social  deviance  can  be,  expected.  The 
contradictory  social  demands  of  the  new 
migratory  populace  will  assuredly  violate 
former  established  institutions  and  values  of 
native  Montanans.  Accordingly,  iiiuiual  ex- 
pectations will  disintegrate  rapidly,  and  cog- 
nitive level  of  class  appreciation  and  conflict 
will  possibly  develop  between  the  migrants 
and  native  inhabitants.  Furthermore,  Og- 
burn's  Cultural  Lag  Theory  of  societal 
change  may  develop.  Ogburn  states  that  so- 
ciety will  always  change  as  growth  and  sur- 
vival are  primary,  but  all  social  functions 
must  not  change  at  the  same  rate.  Montana's 
social  functions,  however,  will  parallel  each 
other  in  growth  as  migrant  industry  and 
populace  demand.  Governmental  and  eco- 
nomic structure  will  most  certainly  revise 
Corrnjbr  norms,  whereas  family  structure  will 
alter  itself  to  a  more  urban-oriented  way  of 
lite.  The  religious  aspect  would  undoubtedly 
be  highly  specualntlve. 

(E)     ENKRtiV 

The  problem  of  providing  a  future  energy 
source  is  complex.  One  alternative  is  to  cut 
energy  use  as  explained  by  a  report  ot 
ROMCOE: 


In  the  long  run,  or  perhaps  in  the  not-so- 
loiig  run,  one  alternative  must  predominate : 
control  of  energy  consumption.  Spaceship 
earth  Is  finite,  and  its  ability  to  absorb 
pollution  and  thermal  change  is  finite. 

Also,  it  is  Important  that  steps  be  taken  to 
develop  new  sources  of  electricity.  Federal 
funds  must  be  allocated,  priorities  changed, 
and  work  begun  on  developing  new  sources  of 
power.  The  North  Central  Power  Study  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  more  research: 

One  of  the  main  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  the  North  Central  Power  Study  is  that 
mucli  greater  effort  must  be  initiated  imme- 
diately to  develop  technologies  for  th^  pro- 
duction and  delivery  of  electric  energy  that 
will  have  less  adverse  impact  on  the  environ- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  make  more  effi- 
cient use  of  our  finite  resources. 

Relative  to  this,  the  following  is  recom- 
mended : 

1.  Advertising  by  power  companies  must  be 
stopped.  Advertising  tends  to  create  demand 
for  electricity  which  can  be  supplied  only  by 
damaging  the  environment. 

2.  The  government  must  rearrange  Its 
priorities.  Money  wasted  on  defense  could  be 
made  available  for  more  research  on  new 
energy  sources. 

3.  Consumers  must  be  made  aware  of  the 
environmental  degradation  that  is  a  result 
of  electrical  production. 

4.  More  research  funds  must  be  allocated 
to  researching  new  and  different  sources  of 
energy.  The  AEC  should  not  be  allowed  to 
consume  the  greatest  portion  of  research 
funds  available  for  research  of  energy  alter- 
natives. 

5.  Electricity  nuist  be  made  a  valuable 
commodity,  not  something  cheap  and  inex- 
pensive that  can  be  wasted  by  the  consumer, 
but  rather  must  be  used  efficiently  and 
wisely. 

6.  Policies  of  Industrv.  government,  and 
the  consumers  must  be  changed  to  curtail 
energy  consiunption. 

,      CONCLVSION 

In  August.  1972.  Governor  Forrest  H.  An- 
derson appointed  a  State  Coal  Task  Force  to 
review  the  "broad  environmental,  social  and 
economic  impacts  that  coal  development 
portends  for  the  eastern  part  of  our  State. " 
On  February  12.  1973.  the  situation  report 
was  submitted  to  Governor  Thomas  Jud^e 
for  review  and  distribution. 

Although  the  situation  report  is  cunenily 
the  most  informative  data  pertaining  to  the 
overall  aspects  of  eastern  Montana  coal  strip 
mining,  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  incomplete 
in  many  respects.  Furthermore,  it  is  incon- 
clusive in  the  sense  that  Montana  values, 
concepts  and  basic  life  styles  are  grossly 
ignored  throughout  the  entire  context.  The 
social  norms  of  native  Inhabitants  must  be 
of  primary  concern  to  State,  Federal,  and 
elected  officials  whereas  temporary  economic 
gains  sliould  retain  a  secondary  position. 
According  to  Dr.  Beal  Mossnian,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Psychology  at  Eastern  Montana 
College,  the  "front  iersmati"  of  Montana 
would  experience  a  ctiltural  loss  if  subjected 
to  a  complete  modernization  of  values,  i.e., 
indtistrtallzed  Montana. 

A/series  of  recommendations  by  the  Coal 
Task  Force  stvidy  group  are: 

1.  A  comprehensive  study  of  eilective 
reoUunallon  practices. 

2.  A  detailed  analysis  of  Montana  coal  to 
determine  the  amount  of  trace  elements 
and  heavy  metals  present. 

3.  More  work  on  the  effects  of  SO_,  and 
other  emissions  on  the  rangeland  ecology. 

4.  A  study  of  the  problems  associated  with 
burial  of  fly  ash  in  spollbanks. 

5.  Au  lii-depth  study  of  government  and 
industry  research  priorities.  It  would  be  im- 
portant to  know  how  much  is  being  spent 
on  the  search  for  more  efficient  and  less  de- 
gradatory  means  of  electrical  generation  aiid 


transmission  as  well  as  for  new  generation 
techniques. 

6.  A  comprehensive  regional  meteorological 
survey  of  the  eastern  one-third  of  the  stat«". 

7.  Specific  knowledge  of  the  environmental 
problems  Involved  in  moving  coal  by  slurry 
pipeline.  j 

Above  all.  if  the  planning  efforts  of  >fon- 
tana  and  other  coal  reserve  states  are  to 
have  any  hope  of  success  the  most  imprra- 
tire  needs  are  for  state  helf-determination 
in  resource  use  and  for  V  national  encrgji 
policy  and  a  national  program  to  moderate 
energy  consurnption  by  encouraging  con- 
serratiie  rathei  than  maximum  energy  u  e. 

In  addition,  ftie  necessity  of  an  intense  re- 
search would  also  be  required  In  the  follow- 
ing areas: 

1.  A  comprehensive  study  of  suspended 
particulate  matter  relative  to  ecosystems 
surrounding  proposed  power  plants. 

2.  The  possible  formation  of  photo  chemi- 
cal oxidants  relative  to  nitrogen  oxides  and 
its  effects  upon  living  organisms  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity. 

3.  The  ecological  degradation  associated 
with  transmi&iion  lines. 

4.  A  comprehensive  study  of  water,  pollu- 
tion, and  possible  local  depletion. 

5.  Tlie  impact  of  strip  mining  aspects  rela- 
tive to  the  established  social  norms  of  state 
inhabitants. 

6.  New  sources  of  energy. 

Also,  the  Montana  populace  must  now  de- 
mand: 

1.  Federal  lundinu'  of  further  research  rela- 
tive to  all  aspects  of  coal  strip  mining  in 
eastern  Montana. 

2.  An  effective  increase  in  coal  related 
state  bureaucracy. 

3  A  $5.1)00  bond  forfeited  by  strip  miulhg 
companies  lor  each  stripped  acre. 

4.  Coal  tax  Increase. 

5.  Elimination  of  contour  stripping. 

6.  Elimination  of  energy  companies'  right 
of  Eminent  Domain.  ,  i 

7.  Total  coal  removal  in  all  mined  areas  to 
prevent  further  mining  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

8.  Program  of  conservation  rather  than 
maximum  energy  consumption. 

9.  A  recommendation  for  the  approval  of 
House  Bill  492.  or. 

10.  A  moratorium  on  coa*(_strip  minia?; 
for  at  least  two  years  for  sufficient  time  to 
complex  effects  of  coal  strip  mining  as  well 
as  reclamation  proofs. 


ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  REFORM 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  Wednesday  of  this  week,  my 
Senate  Rules  Committee  will  begin  to 
mark  up  several  bills  relating  to  elec- 
tion campaign  reform.  At  that  time.  I  in- 
tend to  offer  and  support  a  number  oi" 
proposals  to  strengthen  tlie  current  law. 

A  recent  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
State  College.  Pa..  Mirror  expressed  si:p- 
port  for  this  effort.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beins  no  objection,  tlie  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoru. 
as  follows: 

Election  Riiorms  in  Sln  \ti.  Nrto  SvproRr 
Engrossed  as  we  are  in  the  sessions  of  tl^v' 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  PresidentiHl 
Campaign  Activities  it  may  steady  ones 
nerves  and  confidence  in  Congressional  re- 
spouses  to  notice  proposed  amendments  tj 
the  1971  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act. 

S.  1094,  a  bill  to  improve  the  regulation  of 
Federal  election  campaign  activities,  intro- 
duced March  6.  19T3  by  Senators  Scott. 
Mathlas  and  Stevenson  (and  since  with  sev- 
eral additional  cosponsors)  was  referred  ti> 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adnnu- 
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Istratlon     (Chairman-Senator    Howard    W. 
Cannon). 

Pages  6447^454  of  The  Coueressional 
^Uecbrd  for  March  6  carry  the  details  of  S. 
*1094  and  three  other  Senate  bills  1095.  1096 
and  1097,  all  intended  to  correct  some  of 
the  deficiencies.  In  the  existing  campaign 
laws.  Senator  Scott  explains  that  S.  109j 
IS  mteuded  to  olTset  the  greatest  presenc 
deficiency — "the  absence  of  a  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission."  This  is  proposed  In  S.  1094 
to  supersede  the  three-way  responsibility 
;'mong  G  A.O..  Secretiiry  of  the  Senate  and 
ihe  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  enforcers  of 
ihe  law  (tiie  Justice  Department). 

Senator  Scott's  statement  continued. 

"We  propose  to  create  a  bix-member  Fed- 
eral Election  Commls-sion  (wltli  staggered 
terms),  appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
lirmed  by  the  Senate.  Each  member  i^ould 
serve  a  6-year  terra.  The  Commission  would 
nave  full  legal  powers,  Includmg  subpoena 
of  witnesses  and  evidence.  Furthermore,  it 
would  be  empowered  to  initiate,  proseci;te, 
defend,  or  appeal  any  court  action  .  .  . 
through  Its  own  legal  representative." 

Senator  Irvin's  .statement  of  responsibility 
for  the  Senate  Select  Committee  now  in 
-ession  includes  .  .  .  "to  recommend  any  re- 
medial legislation  necessary."  With  the  re- 
minder that  tiie  House  of  Representatives 
did  not  go  along  in  conference  on  the  orig- 
inal proposals  for  reform  In  1971,  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate,  this  qeems  a  proper  time  to 
write  to  Senators  Scott  of  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration Committee  and  to  Chairman  C;ui- 
non  In  support  of  S.  1094  and  to  ask  for  early 
favorable  report  of  S.  1094.  Favorable  con- 
sideration should  then  be  asked  of  mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  avoid  weakening  of 
the  bill  In  conference  this  time. 

Merwix  W.  Htmphpev. 

State  College.  '' 


TESTIMONY  BEFORE  OIL  POLICY 
COMMITTEE 

\L-.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  today,  .the 
Oil  Policy  Committee  opened  hearings  in 
Washington  on  the  effectiveness  of  the- 
voluntary  .guidelines  annoimced  by  the 
administration  la>t  month. 

The  Members  of  this  body  are  \vell 
aware  of  the  critical  fuel  situation  in  this 
Nation.  For  months,  various  Members  of 
the  Senate  have  been  warning  the  ad- 
ministration that  we  faced  a  major  fuel 
shortage  tliis  summer  and  outlined  a 
number  of  realistic  and  hard-hitting  pro- 
posals to  deal  with  this  situation. 

Indeed,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  .say  the  Sen- 
ate has  provided  the  only  leadership  in 
developing  the  progiaras  necessary  to  see 
our  Nation  throush  this  critical  period. 
And  I  think  there  is  no  question  that  the 
Senate's  contributions  on  the  energy  is- 
sue aie  due  in  laige  measure  to  the 
splendid  leadership  of  my  diitinguislied 
colleague.  Senator  Jackson. 

In  my  judgment,  no  elected  official  in 
America  possesses  more  knowledge  and 
expertise  on  tliis  critical  problem  than 
Senator  J'ackson.  Had  the  admlnLstration 
listened  to  Senator  Jackson  montlis  ago. 
our  country  would  not  today  face  the 
prospect  of  a  serious  and  widespread  fuel 
shoi'tage. 

As  we  all  know,  ^Sertator  Jackson  was 
the  author  of  the  Emergency  Fuel  Alloca- 
tion Act.  I  am  pleased  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  him  on  this 
bill  In  the  Interior  Committee  and  to  have 
supported  it  on  the  Senate  floor.  In  ray 
judgment,  his  legislation  provides  a  ra- 


tional, equitable  and  workable  plan  to 
meet  the  fuel  needs  of  our  Nation  duriiur 
the  pre^nt  situation.  For  this  reason,  I 
have  urfed  the  Oil  Policy  Committee  to 
recorrynend  to  the  President  that  a  man- 
fuel  allocation  program  similar  to 

Tat  contained  in  the  Emergency  Alloca- 
tion Act  be  implemented  immediately, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
testimony  prepared  for  the  committee's 
hearings  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Statement   of   Position   by   Senator   Alan 

Bible  Befobe  the  Ou.  Policy  CoMJiiTTtE, 

June   11,   1973 

I  appreciate  this  c^portuniiy  ^  express 
my  view  on  the  fuel  shortage  confronting 
our  Nation. 

During  the  past  two  months,  I  have  been 
receiving  daily  complamts  from  those  dl- 
recUy  affected  by  fuel  shortages.  These  com- 
plaints are  coming  from  every  area  in  my 
own  State  of  Nevada  and  from  many  other 
areas  of  the  Nation  as  well.  Farmers,  ranch- 
ers, independent  oil  dealers  and  service  sta- 
tion Of)erators,  taxi  operators,  to  name  only 
a  few,  are  reporting  first  hand  the  hardships 
caused  by  fuel  sliortages. 

It  is  clear  that  we  are  no  longer  dealing 
with  the  isolated,  spot  shortages  predicted 
by  some  earher  this  year.  Instead,  we  are 
confronted  by  the  prospect  of  a  serious,  pro- 
longed and  widespread  shortage  which  <s 
already  having  an  adverse  mipaot  on  our 
economy. 

When  independent  gas  stations  are  clos- 
ing by  the  hundreds;  when  cities  cannot  gei 
bids  on  fuel  contracts  for  public  services; 
\\lien  major  oil  companies  start  ratlonmg 
supplies  to  their  own  outlets;  when  vital  ag- 
ricultural activities  are  disrupted;  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  our  national  fuel  distribu- 
tion system  has  stopped  functioning  effec- 
tively. 

In  the  one  month  since  the  Voluntary  Al- 
location Guidelines  were  announced,  the 
sititation  has  not  Improved.  Many  of  the 
complaints  that  I  have  received  from  Ne- 
vada constituents  and  have  forwarded  to  the 
Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  have  gone  unanswered. 
Informal  discussions  by  my  staff  with  em- 
ployees in  both  the  home  and  field  offices  of 
Oil  and  Gas  indicate  that  a  number  of  major 
oil  companies  are  refusing  to  comply  with 
either  thef  letter  or  spirit  of  the  voluntary 
guidelines.  Additionally,  these  discussions  re- 
veal that  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  lacks  the 
.staff  to  properly  Investigate,  and  then  take 
the  neces.sary  steps  to  resolve  these  com- 
plaints. This  situation  Is  Intolerable. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  thronghout  Nevada, 
and  indeed,  throughout  the  Nation,  are  not 
getting  the  fuel  they  need.  Planting  and  har- 
vesting seasons  cannot  be  altered.  Time  and 
weather  do  not  wait  on  voluntary  guidelhies. 

The  situation  confronting  the  agricultural 
producers  of  my  State  was  eloquently  stated 
by  the  President  of  the  Nevada  Hay  Growers 
A.<!.'K)Clation  in  a  letter  to  me  complaining 
about  the  fuel  situation  In  Nevada: 

"It  Is  Imperative  that  some  action  be  taken 
Immediately  to  set  forth  definite  guidelines 
for  the  distribution  of  gasoline  to  agriculture. 
If  this  is  not  done,  and  not  done  swiftly.  It 
will  not  be  a  case  of  the  consumers  complain- 
ing about  the  price  of  food,  but  of  the  fact 
that  food  is  unavailable  to  them  at  any 
price." 

The  priority  allocation  scliedules  aii- 
noiinced  on  May  10  have  not  prevented  these 
shortages.  Indeed,  it  is  my  imderstandmg 
that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  allocate 
the  10  percent  reseive  mentioned  In  the 
guklellnes. 

Despite  the  voluntary  guidelines,  inde- 
peificnt  oil  dealers  and  service  s^aTion  op- 


erators in  Nevada  "are  being  forced  out  of 
bt)3iness.  Already  a  number  of  stations  are 
closed  and  others  are  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  closure  In  the  very  near  future. 

A  related  aspect  of  the  present  situation 
is  the  rapidly  Increasing  cost  of  gasoline.  One 
taxi  company  In  Las  Vegas  Informed  that 
within  the  past  month.  Its  supplietr  has  In- 
creased the  per  gallon  price  by  nearly  25 
percent. 

Another  major  failure  of  the  "voluntary 
program  which  I  want  to  call  to  your  atten- 
tion is  the  exclusion  of  taxi  cab  companies 
from  priority  consideration  for  fuel.  This  de- 
cision is  threatening  to  sharply  curtail  ta.xi 
service  In  many  areas  of  the  Nation,  includ- 
mg Nevada,  at  the  very  time  when  such 
service  is  most  vital.  Cabs  provide  emergency 
transportation  for  the  sick  and  the  elderly. 
They  transport  medical  supplies  and  other 
essential  products  from  the  store  to  the  con- 
sumer. And  they  provide  effective  mass  tran- 
sit for  commuters  and  travelers,  who  might 
otherwise  use  their  personal  cars  and  there- 
by aggravate  the  fuel  situation. 

Nearly  two  months  ago.  Congress  gave  the 
President  the  necessary  authority  to  invoke 
mandatory  allocation,  but  be  cl^se  instead 
to  announce  the  voluntary  guidelines.  It  is 
now  clear  that  the  voluntary  program  is  not 
working.  For  this  reason,  I  urge  you  to  imme- 
diately Impose  a  mandatory  allocation  pro- 
gram patterned  after  the  Emergency  Fuel 
Allocation  Act  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
June  5. 

This  legislation  Is  the  product  <rf  careful 
and  deliberate  consideration  by  the  Senate 
and  contains  a  rational,  equitable  and  work- 
able plan  to  help  see  us  through  the  present 
fuel  crisis.  It  provides  for  the  needs  of  tade- 
pendent  dealers  and  service  stationa,  and  it 
establishes  a  realistic  schedule  for  priority 
allocations  to  those  segments  of  our  economy 
and  to  governmental  agencies  which  are  vital 
to  the  Nation. 

In  my  Judgment,  it  Is  essential  that  such 
a  progi-am  be  implemented  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Contmued  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
Administration  can  only  serve  to  aggravMe 
an  already  critical  situation. 


AEC  UNDER  PRESSURE 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is 
becoming  evident  that  the  Nation  and 
the  world  are  reaching  the  twilight  of 
the  fossil  fuel  age.  More  and  more,  we  are 
being  forced  to  turn  to  other  forms  of 
energy,  with  nuclear  energy  promising  to 
be  the  fuel  of  the  future.  As  evidence  of 
this  increase  in  nuclear  power,  by  the  end 
of  1972  this  Nation  had  27  nuclear  elec- 
tric gener|iting  units  operating,  55  in  var- 
ious stages  of  construction  or  in  the 
review  process  for  operating  licenses,  and 
34  tmits  no^v  awaiting  clearance  for  con- 
struction permits. 

However,  as  all  of  my  colleagues  know, 
this  tremendous  expansion  in  nuclear 
generating  capacities  carries  enormous 
responsibilities,  which  are  borne  by  the 
dedicated  and  liiglily  competent  person- 
nel of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
It  is  these  public  servants  who  are 
charting  our  country's  course  toward 
the  safe  use  of  nuclear  energy. 

One  official  whom  I  believe  deserves 
special  recognition  is  L.  Manning 
Muntzing,  Director  of  Regulation  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  "ommlssion.  It  falls  upon 
him  and  his  division  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic health  and  safety  to  preserve  our 
environmental  quality  and  to  maintain 
the  national  security  of  our  Nation.  Ob- 
viou.sly,  there  are  few  more  Important 
challenges  in  Government. 
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Recently,  the  Jime  issue  of  Govern- 
ment Executive  carried  an  article  deal- 
ing with  the  work  of  Mr.  Muntzing  and 
his  division,  which  I  found  moet  In- 
teresting and  enlightening.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  entitled 
"AEC  Under  Pressure"  be  printed  in  the 
Record  so  that  others  might  have  the 
opportunity  to  examine  this. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AEC  Under  Presscre 

Barely  a  decade  ago,  if  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission's  (AEC)  regulatory  st»ff  is&ued 
one  decision  on  a  nuclear  power  plant  con- 
struction application  per  year  and  had  one 
or  two  more  pending,  that  was  a  big  activ- 
ity. Not  any  more. 

Just  since  1966,  when  only  some  20  nuclear 
power  plants  were  licensed  to  operate  and/  or 
be  built.  AEC's  regulatory  function  has  liter- 
ally exploded  in  scope  and  volume.  At  year- 
end  1972,  for  Instance,  27  nuclear  electric 
generating  units  were  AEC-licensed  to  oper- 
ate at  full  or  partial  power;  55  were  to  vari- 
ous stages  of  construction  or  in  the  review 
process  for  operatUig  liceiLses;  and  34  other 
proposed  units  were  under  review  lor  con- 
struction permits.  Projecting,  among  other 
things,  the  more-than-40  nuclear  reactor- 
generators  currently  ou  order  by  public  utili- 
ties but  not  yet  mider  AEC  licensing  review, 
the  regulatory  staff  anticipates  its  "vmlt 
workload"  to  climb  from  that  116  to  171  or 
possibly  more  by  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1974. 

Thus,  in  budget  hearings  this  Spring,  AEC 
Director  of  Regulation,  L.  Manning  Muntzing 
asked  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
for  $54.5  million  in  F'^  74,  a  Jump  of  $15.2 
million  or  39%  over  his  FY  73  budget.  His 
Bequest  calls  for  an  incrca.se  to  1393  (com- 
pared to  879  in  FY  72)  in  full-time  regula- 
tory staff  employees.  Tliough  three  key  fimc- 
tlons,  viz.  Development  of  Regulatory,  Stand- 
ards, Inspection  and  Enforcement,  and  Man- 
agement Support,  all  seek  more  funding,  the 
fourth,  Lloen§ing,  will  require  nearly  half 
<$26.6  million)  the  funds  requested — a  jump 
o<  39<%  over  the  licensing  budget  for  FY  73 
-^and  more  than  twice  the  licensing  expendl- 
. tares  ($12.6  miUion)   for  FY  72. 

But  numbers  hardly  begin  to  dcscrilje  the 
growth  in  complexity  and  controversy  of 
AEC's  regulatory  responsibility  for  the  public 
and  private  use  of  nuclear  materials  and 
facilities.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  another  Gov- 
ernment agency  that  sits  so  clearly  caught  In 
a  crossfire  lietween  public  worry  over  eco- 
nomics— in  this  case,  of  an  energy  crisis — 
on  the  one  huid  and  pubUc  fears  over  envi- 
ronmental protection  on  the  other. 

Typically,  in  one  recent  exchange,  it  was 
hit:  V 

By  Ralph  Nader  and  a  self-styled  Union 
of  Concerned  Scientists  that  it  had  "vetoed 
r  the  AEC's  own  safety  experts  and  sided  witli 
'  the  Industry  by  proposing  (new)  .safety 
standards  with  glaring  inadequacies  (but) 
which  will  not  interfere  with  reactor  licens- 
ing." The  charge,  Muntzing  told  Government 
Executive  succinctly,  "is  technologically  not 
supportable." 

By  todustrialists  at  an  assoeiation  meeting 
in  Washington  that.  In  view  of  today's  "gen- 
uine crisis  in  energy,"  where  the  inventory 
of  nuclear  power  plants  today  "is  where  it 
should  have  been  10  years  ago;  and  would 
be  were  it  not  for  AEC  hypersensitivity  to 
uninformed  public  criticism."  Muntzing  has 
heard  that  before.  Said  he  In  November,  1971, 
a  month  after  he  was  appointed  to  his  pres- 
ent post,  "Thj  AEC  is  here  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic toterest  as  a  whole.  Its  purpose  is  to 
achieve  and  enforce  public  goals.  To  be  spe- 
cific, the  AECs  primary  role  is  to  regulate 
light-water  nuclear  power  reactors,  not  to 
promote  them." 
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In  stun,  the  Regulatory  mifsiou  \-^  "to  en- 
sure that  activities  involving  nuciear  mate- 
rials and  faculties  are  conducted  in  a  man- 
ner which  wiU  protect  public  health  and 
safety,  preserve  envlroruneutal  qnahty,  and 
maintain  national  security. " 

experienced  some  ■•blowdowns" 

How  well  they've  done  so  far  la  on  the  rec- 
ord. Not  since  the  first  use  of  a  nuclear  re- 
actor to  generate  electrical  energy  has  any 
ptibllc  utility  employee  or  member  of  the 
Public  been  injured  by  the  failure  of  a  reac- 
tor and  the  accidental  release  of  radioactiv- 
ity— an  amazing  record  in  an  advancing, 
high-technology  todustry.  Notes  Muntztog, 
•Probably  the  worst  thing  we  can  say  we've 
Experienced  are  some  'blowdowns,' "  Le.,  the 
unplanned  escape  of  reactor  coolant  because 
thi  safety  valves,  after  opening  as  they 
•liould,  failed  to  close. 

Pointedly,  a  safety  projection  by  AEC, 
based  on  present  and  predictable  future 
safety  requirements,  shov/s  that  by  the  year 
2000,  when  some  1,000  nuclear  power  plants 
are  expected  to  be  in  operation,  t"^e  likeli- 
hood of  a  catastrophic  accident  oMurring 
are  predicted  to  be  one  chr.nce  in  100'  billion 
per  year. 

As  to  the  radioactivity  pcrmi&sible  in  rou- 
tine reactor  discharges,  Muntzing  says  the 
stsnd.trd  is  "as  low  as  practicable"  which,  be 
says,  means  "as  low  as  practically  achiev- 
able, taking  Into  account  the  state  of  the 
technology  and  the  cost  of  improvements  in 
relation  to  their  benefits."  That  translates 
into  saving  that,  in  general,  the  annual  expo- 
sure of  individuals  will  be  about  one  per- 
cent of  the  Umlts  set  forth  in  Federal  radi- 
ation protection  gtiidelines;  or,  in  essence, 
the  equivalent  of  the  natural  radioactive  ex- 
posure a  person  would  receive  in  a  round 
trip  airline  flight  Between  Washington,  D.C., 
and  San  Francisco. 

Tlie  industry  says  that  is  e.Kce?sive!y  se- 
vere; but  says  Muntzing,  "Where  the  tech- 
nology to  achieve  (those  standard?)  is  avail- 
able, (the  uncertainties)  should  be  resolved 
in  favor  of  the  public."  His  objective:  "We 
have  a  very  tough  regulatory  pro^m.  We 
want  to  be  fair  but  we  will  be  firmrtoo. ' 

Specifically,  AEC  regulations  build  into 
nticlear  power  plant  operation  three  levels 
of  defense :  ' 

1-A  primary  level  which.  In  simplest  terms. 
means  seeing  that  everything  in  the  sj'stem, 
thick  walls,  redundant  controls,  etc.,  is  de- 
signed and  built  to — and  does — work  right; 

2-A  secondary  level  of  defenses  which  as- 
sumes even  U  it  Is  buUt  right,  the  plant  will 
have  an  "early  alarm"  system,  with  back- 
up systems,  to  shut  down  the  plant  in  case 
somethtog  doesn't  work  right  anyway; 

3-A  third  level  which  postulates  that  even 
beyond  the  first  two  levels  it  is  bypothetl- 
cally  possible  to  have  a  failure  of  several 
redtindant  protective  systems  simultane- 
ously with  the  accident  they  are  Intended 
to  control.  Tli'ts,  the  third  level  demands 
plant  features  and  equipment,  such  as  emer- 
geiicy  core  cooling  systems  (ECCS)  and  con- 
tainment structures  to  further  protect  pub- 
lic health  and  safety. 

Malntainhig  and  Improving  that  "defense- 
in-depth"  is  an  endless  effort  involving  thou- 
sands of  man-hours  of  continual  study,  re- 
search, and  data  gathering  IxJth  from  plants 
in  operation  and  from  Industry  and  AEC  rem 
search  and  development  programs — and 
change  In  the  regulations  to  adjust  to  the 
new  knowledge.  And  even  beyond  that,  says 
Muntzing,  "we'll  listen  very  carefuUy  to  any- 
one who  feels  there  is  a  problem — just  to 
make  sure  we  haven't  overlooked  anything." 

Best  recent  example:  the  regulatory  staff 
received,  from  what  turned  out  to  be  a  dis- 
gruntled Industry  employee,  an  anonymous 
letter  complaining  that  pipes  at  one  nuclear 
site  were  in  the  wrong  location.  They  re- 
checked  every  plant  and  plans  for  proposed 
plants  lu  the  entire  Inventory  to  be  sure 


there  was  no  problem,  or  to  require  correc- 
tions where  problems  did  exist. 

Sums  up  Muntzing,  "We  are  very  sensitive 
because  we  are  determtoed  to  listen  to  every 
point  of  view,  though,"  he  adds,  ."sometimes 
a  point  of  view  has  more  emotion  in  it  than 
technical  contribution  to  make." 

"Nor,  as  anti-nuclear  power  critics  oiien 
suggest,  does  the  regulatory  staff  work  be- 
hind closed  doors.  "We  operate  in  th*  con-  ' 
text,  of  public  hearings,"  says  Mtintzlng.  "It 
is  mandatory  on  a  construction  permit  re- 
quest and  at  the  public's  option  on  an  op- 
erating license."  Moreover,  they  will  volun- 
tarily release  to  any  "intervenor,"  as  these 
public  Uiquirers  and/ or  objectors  are  called, 
internal  AEC  memoranda  dealing  with  any 
problem  being  raised,  as  well  as  make  avail- 
able AEC  or  AEC  laboratory  personnel  re- 
quested for  questioning  by^n  "intervenor." 

But  one  thUig  all  that  openness  does  mean 
is  that  a  contested  hearing  is  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception — which  serves  largely  just 
to  add  to  the  regulatory  staff's  legal  and  tech- 
nical workload.  But  there  is  more.  On  top  of 
the  sheer  volume  increase  in  construction 
and  operating  license  applications,  is  the  re- 
quirement that  AEC  must  continue  even 
after  that  to  ln.=;pect  power  plants  for  regula- 
tion compliance  throughout  their  operating 
life.  On  top  of  the  public  hearings  conccmtog 
plant  safety,  the  staff  must  prepare  draft  and 
final  reports  on  the  environmental  Impact  of 
both  operating  and  proposed  new  plants. 

Tliis  task,  under  the  National  Environ- 
mental Protection  Act,  was  laid  on  the  AEC 
regulatory  staff  by  the  famed  (or  infamous, 
as  the  viewpoint  may  be)  Calvert  Cliffs 
(named  after  a  plant  going  in  near  Balti- 
more, Md.)  decision.  Resdered  in  mid-1971, 
it  caught  the  staff  largely  unprepared  and 
they  are  only  now  beginning  to  work  them- 
selves out  from  under  the  burden  of  doing 
some  60  environmental-impact  studies  right 
away,  let  alone  getting  on  schedule  with  the 
rising  voltime  of  new  site  applicants. 

TRADEOFTS  TO  BE  EVALUATEO 

Of  their  track  record  to  date  on  the  eii- 
viromnental  side,  Muntzmg  thinks  "The  pub- 
lic is  satisfied  geuer^illy  with  the  routine  op- 
eration of  the  plants.  There  is  trirtuaUy  no  air 
pollution,  and  when  necessary,  alternative 
means  to  control  thermal  pollution  have  beeui 
mcorporated."  But,  he  suggeete^  more  work 
needs  to  be  doBe  to  evaluate  jubi  how  much 
heat  pollution  a  receiving  body  of  water  can 
afford  to  accept  above  its  ambient  natural 
temperature.  i 

"Tiiere  are  tiadeofi's  that  have^  beevalu- 
atetl"  he  said.  "Cooling  towers  i:ontrol  the 
therlv^  pollution  problem  but  they  evapo- 
rate water,  a  problem  if  water  is  scarce."  In 
one  plant  location  a  coiurt-imposed  restric- 
tion resulted  in  "thousjinds  of  acres  of  land 
beUig  torn  up  to  recycle  water  to  avoid  heat- 
ing some  50  acres  of  water  in  a  bay."  Munt- 
zing's  point:  "It  is  possible  to  create  some 
problems  worse  than  the  one  to  be  solved. ' 

The  btiildcrs  and  buyers  of  nuclear  pdwcr 
plants  are  less  patient  about  such  tlihigs. 
Officials  among  the  majorjnticlear  reactor 
builders  (Westlnghotise,  'G^eral  ^Electric, 
Babcock  &  Wilcox,  Combnstiou  Engineertog. 
Gulf  General  Atomic)  and  hosts  of  public 
utilities  claim  all  this  public  otitcry  not  only 
has  ballooned  the  initial  capital  cost  oi 
nuclear  power  plants,  bitt  is  largely  unto- 
formed  and  luiwarranted. 

Though  they  are  almost  all  privately  angry, 
one.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.  Chairman 
Don  Burnham,  summed  up  the  complaint  in 
pttblic  recently.  Said  he:  "It  ie  tocouc^rvable 
tliat  the  opposition  of  a  relatively  few  people 
could  l>e  permitted  to  halt  or  even  slow  down 
progress  Ui  nuclear  power  which  represents 
man's  greatest  resource  for  meeting  his  fu- 
ture energy  needs  and  one  of  his  uotst 
effective  tools  in  the  fight  against  air 
pollution  .... 

"If  those  misguided  opponents  of  nuclear 
oiergy  should  be  successful  in  blocking  its 
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application  at  this  time  wlien  our  Nation 
is  facing  a  genuine  crisis  in  energy,  the  Na- 
tion would  suffer  a  setbaclc  of  major  pro- 
portions." 

Fending  off  industry's  complaints  to  over- 
ride these  "misguided  opponents"  and  get 
on  with  the  program  is  only  one  of  Munt- 
zing's  problems  with  the  Industry.  Another: 
"We  are  Just  beginning  to  get  into  anti- 
trust problems,  primarily  holding  hearings 
on  matters  of  the  relaUonship  with  small 
public  utilities  which  want  to  buy  power  at 
a  competitive  price."  (Though  nuclear  plants 
cost  more  to  install,  they  have  a  lower  operat- 
ing cost  over  the  life  of  the  plant — that, 
plus  fuel  availability,  being  the  major  rea- 
sons the  big  public  utilities,  which  cnn  af- 
ford the  downpayment.  buy  them.) 

Still  another  Industry  growl:  AEC's  an- 
nounced plan  to  raise  Its  license  fees.  In- 
dicative of  the  range:  a  construction  per- 
mit fee  would  Increase  from  $300,000  to 
$760,000;  an  operating  license  fee  from  $410.- 
000  to  8805,000;  the  annual  fee  from  $36,000 
to  $195,000. 

The  new  rates  will  produce  an  estimated 
932  million  In  FY  1974.  Charged  to  cover 
expenses  In  connection  with  handling  license 
applications  and  Inspections,  tiie  raises  are 
designed  to  get  the  system  around  to  being 
self-sufBclent.  Says  liluntzlng,  "We  believe 
since  the  licensee  is  getting  tlie  benefit  from 
the  license,  he  ought  to  pay  a'  least  the  cost 
associated  with  his  plant  or  activity." 

But  the  one  complaint  of  the  industry  most 
prevalent  In  the  past  is  the  one  Muntzing 
feels  he  has  just  about  brought  under  con- 
trol, i.e.,  the  too-long  lapse  of  time  between 
permit  application  and  AEC  approval.  More 
pointedly,  notes  one  industrialist.  AEG's  reg- 
ulatory function  was  in  a  hole  and  going 
nowhere.  "Now  It  looks  as  though  it's  turn- 
ed around."  Specifically,  out  of  the  average 
8-10  years  from  concept  to  start  of  opera- 
tion to  put  a  plant  in,  as  much  as  48  months 
■.vas  consumed  from  the  time  application  was 
filed  until  it  prpduced  a  license. 

In  the  construction  permit  phase,  for  in- 
stance, as  late  as  1970.  the  safely  review 
alone,  on  the  average  took  23  months,  but 
has  been  whittled  down  to  an  average  15 
months'ln  1973.  Though  tl\e  report  on  It.  in 
each  applicant  case,  is  often  bigger  than  the 
1.5-lnch  or  so  detailed  report  on  environ- 
mental Impact,  Muntzing's  objective.  Is  that 
'the  time  taken  needs  to  be  compi^ssed.  It 
must  be,  which  results  In  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional people." 

He  acknowledges,  "There  is  no  doubt.  In 
the  short  term,  plants  have  endured  delays. 
AEC  bears  part  of  the  responsibility,  but 
there  have  been  construction  delays,  too, 
and  component  parts  not  delivered  on  time." 
His  goal  In  months:  to  compress  the  review 
time  on  valid  applications  to  a  maximum  12 
months.  Performance  to  date:  "We're  looking 
at  several  requests  that  may  miss  by  two- 
three  months,"  a  far  cry  from  the  p.'ist,  but 
"we're  not  willing  in  the  future  to  accept 
even  that  kind  of  miss." 

THE  CHARCEUS  NOT  St  FrORT.VBrE 

One  help:  a  standardization  program  which 
includes  AEC's  announced  intention  not  to 
accept  any  application  for  a  plant  in  excess 
of  a  1300  megawatt  electrical  'power  range. 
(Sixty  megawatt  plants  were  initially  the 
usual  size  proposed  for  construction;  today, 
most  requests  are  in  the  800  1000  megawiitt 
range.) 

Another  standardization  help:  develop- 
ment of  standard  application  forms  and  of 
standardized  Siting  Criteria  for  Nuclear 
Power  Plants.  A  third  help:  Increased  staff 
though  achieving  that  buildup  Is  no  easy 
task.  To  get  25  profes.sional  employees,  AEC 
screens  an  average  400  applicants  for  the 
regulatory,' staff,  Interviev/s  from  those  some 
100  candidates. 

■  Finally,  Just  as  "We  hove  never  approved 
an  application  as  submitted,  but  in  every  case 


have  insisted  on  changes  ranging  from  im- 
proved seismic  protection,  environmental  and 
safety  protection,  etc.,"  so  the  regulatorj' 
staff  "does  not  recall  ever  having  received  a 
single  application  In  the  past  that  was  com- 
plete, adequate  and  up-to-date."  That  charge 
Muntzing  levelled  in  1971. 

Added  he,  pointedly,  "If  it  Is  clear  that  a 
real  effort  has  not  been  made  to  provide  the 
Information  that  we  obviously  need,  we  will 
not  accept  the  application.  Industry  starts 
the  ball  rolling  in  this  game.  We  cannot  carry 
tlie  ball  and  make  good  headway  If  appli- 
cants fumble  it  each  time  ihey  file  a  licens- 
li\g  application." 

Apparently  such  lectures  helped.  Muntz- 
ing's promise  today:  "We  Intend  to  make  a 
licensing  decision  at  substantially  the  same 
time  tlie  plant  is  finished.  If  the  constritc- 
tion  capabilities  of  the  utilities  can  be  In- 
creased, tiie  regulatory  fiuiction  will  keep 
up." 

Keeping  up  will  not  mean  just  running  in 
place.  Says  Muntzing,  himself,  "In  1962,  It 
was  predicted  that  by  1980  seven  percent  of 
the  Nation's  electrical  energy  would  be  sup- 
plied by  nuclear  power.  Today,  the  Federal 
Power  Conmiission  predicts  that  electrical 
energy  demand  will  double  by  1980  (to  3.- 
200  million  mega'vatt  houis)  and  double 
a^ain  by  1990.     - 

"Their  project ion.s  call  for  nuclear  power, 
which  In  1970  supplied  1.4  .  of  the  Nation's 
electrical  power  generation,  to  supply  28'; 
in  1980  and  49.3'.    in  199Q.  " 


MONTAN.A'S  NEW  STATE  LIBRARIAN 

Ml .  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Mon- 
tana ha.s  had  the  great  fortune  to  have 
one  of  the  mo.st  able  public  librarians  at 
its  service  lor  many  years.  Puring  her 
work  at  the  Great  Falls  Public  Library, 
the  facility  has  grown  almost  twofold  in 
a  19-vear  period.  The  Great  Falls  facility 
is  now  one  of  the  best  in  the  State  with 
a  large  number  of  volumes.  The  woman 
most  icsponsible  is  Mrs.  Alma  Jacobs, 
who  will  leave  Grfeat  Falls  on  August  1. 
to  become  the  new  State  librarian.  Not 
only  has  her  record  of  service  to  the  city 
of  Great  Falls  been  remarkable,  but  she 
has  been  most  active  in  the  expansion 
and  development  of  the  rural  library 
service  program  throughout  the  State. 

The  city  of  Great  Falls  will  miss  Mrs. 
Jacobs,  but  I  know  that  the  State  of 
Montana  wiil  benefit  greatly  in  her  new 
capacity  as  the  State  librarian.  I  wish  her 
every  success  and  I  know  tliat  the  Mon- 
tana congressional  delegation  will  give 
her  eveo'  support  in  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  librai-y  services  program  in 
Montana. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent thtit  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
June  9,  1973,  i.ssue  of  the  Great  Falls 
Ti-ibune  be  pi  inted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Logical  Step  for  Mrs.  Jacobs 

When  Mrs.  Alma  Jacobs  closes  her  desk  at 
the  Great  Falls  Public  Library  Aug.  1  to  be- 
come state  librarian,  she  will  leave  behind 
an  enviable  record  of  service  to  readers  of 
this  four-county  area. 

Circulation  of  the  Great  Falls  library  grew 
from  274.954  volumes  a  year  to  566.594  in 
the  19  years  Mrs.  Jacobs  has  been  librarian 
here,  but  these  figures  are  only  part  of  the 
story.  During  her  administration,  a^  new 
library,  outstanding  for  Its  beauty  of  design 
yet  completely  functlo)ial,  has  been  built  and 
staffed.   Library  .service  has  been  extended 


to  neighboring  counties  through  the'federa- 
tion  program. 

Since  this  program  was  launched  In  1959. 
Mrs.  Jacobs  has  been  one  of  Its  most  en- 
thusiastic advocates.  The  chance  to  help 
counties  in  other  parts  of  Montana  obtain 
more  adequate  library  service  In  the  same 
manner  constitutes  the  challenge  which 
draws  her  to  her  new  position  at  the  state 
level. 

Most  states  now  have  some  plan  for  e.\- 
tendlng  library  service  to  their  citizens  on  a 
regional  basis,  but  in  Montana  the  principle 
of  local  autonomy  has  been  followed  more 
rigidly  thpn  elsewhere.  In  the  Pathfinder 
Federation  centered  In  Great  Falls,  for  ex- 
ample, each  of  the  eight  participating  com- 
munities has  Its  local  library  board  which 
Fet.<!  policy,  maintains  the  library  and  staffs 
it.  But  books  are  purchased  through  the 
foundation,  giving  each  library  advantage  of 
the  quantity  discount,  and  books  are  cata- 
loged in  the  central  library,  relieving  the 
local  librariaix-of  that  tedious  chore. 

Through  operation  of  the  bookmobile, 
books  are  constantly  being  rotated  so  no  one 
has  an  excuse  to  complain  of  boredom  be- 
cause he  has  "read  every  book  in  the  library." 
New  books  are  brought  In  regularly  from  the 
central  library  and  others  moved  on  to  an- 
other location. 

The  existing  federations  and  their  respec- 
tive central  libraries,  besides  Pathfinder  here, 
are  Northwest,  Kallspell;  Sagebrush,  Miles 
City,  and  Southcentral,  Billings.  As  a  result, 
readers  In  13  counties  now  enjoy  as  modern 
library  service  as  thoMMn  the  four  keystone 
counties — Cascade,  yPlathead,  Custer  and 
■yellowstone.  y 

Moving  Into  thelfcrger  field,  with  the  goal 
of  library  service  for  every  county  In  Mon- 
tana, was  the  next  logical  step  to  take  for 
one  as  successful  as  Mrs.  Jacobs  has  been  in 
Great  Falls. 


THE  NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR 
THE  ARTS 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pi'es- 
ident.  yesterday's  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Times  makes  an  excellent  point: 
The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
once  again  faces  Congress  to  seek  $72.5 
million  in  funding,  or  $0.32  per  U.S.  citi- 
zen. This  compares  with  $1.40  for  each 
Canadian,  $2.40  for  each  West  German. 
The  editorial  urges  the  House  to  "do  itself 
honor  by  acknowledging,  as  the  Senate 
has,  the  needs  of  the  human  spirit,"  by 
approving  the  request  in  the  full  amount. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  fine 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Arts  and  Humanitif-s 

In  the  next  few  days  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  vote  on  renewing  funds  for 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  it'; 
twin-agency  for  the  Humanities.  The  bill 
would  authorize  somewhat  less  money  than 
the  corresponding  measure  already  passed  by 
the  Senate — less,  for  that  matter,  than  the 
amount  President  Nixon  requested — but  it 
Is  good  enough  to  warrant  the  hope  that  It 
will  be  passed  intact  and  by  so  large  a  mar- 
gin that  the  Appropriations  Committee  will 
be  di.scouragcd  from  any  attempts  to  cut  it. 

Administration  and  Congre.s.s  have  beeji 
growing  more  generous  in  recent  years  in  the 
support  tl»e  Federal  Government  gives  to  the 
arts  and  humanities.  But  unfortunately  the 
costs  of  maintaining  such  expressions  of  civ- 
ilization as  theater,  miiiieums,  orchestr.-Ks 
and  dance  companies,  and  of  keeping  their 
per.sonnel  alive  and  active — these,  too,  are 
relative.  The  point  has  been  made  tliat  i" 
a  country  of  230  million  people,  cvei'  the  pro- 
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posed  Federal  allowance  of  $72.5  million  for 
the  arts  will  come  ,to  about  32  cents  a  head, 
compared  with  the  $1.40  put  up  by  each  Ca-- 
nadlan  and  the  $2.40  by  each  West  German. 
Tet  even  this  modest  assistance  would  help 
.struggling  Institutions  to  jump  the  gap  of 
rising  costs  without  having  to  price  admls- 
!,lon  tickets  out  of  the  market.  In  view  of 
groups.  Indeed  to  the  cultural  life  of  the 
juitjoa,  the  House  could  only  do  iUelf  honor 
oy  acknowledging,  as  the  Senate  has,  the 
needs  of  the  human  spirit. 


SENATOR  BIBLE'S  CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO  OUR  COUNTRY'S  PARK  AND 
RECREATIONAL  RESOURCES 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
note  the  environmental  problems  that 
confront  our  country  today,  we  realize 
more  than  ever  the  priceless  value  of 
our  national  park  system  and  other  Fed- 
eral estate  and  local,  recreation  pro- 
grams. The  Congress  has  expanded  the 
Nation's  parks  and  these  programs  on 
an  unprecedented  scale  in  the  past 
decade. 

For  this  growth  of  their  recreation 
resources  the  American  pe<H5le  can  thank, 
in  large  measure,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada,  Senator  Alan  Bible.  Largely 
through  Senator  Bible's  leadership  86 
areas  were  authorized  by  Congress  for 
addition  to  the  national  park  system 
alone  in  the  past  15  years.  Add  to  this, 
the  numerous  historic  sites  plus  the  many 
additions  to  parks  and  recreation  areas 
and  one  has  some  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  accomplisiunents  that  have  been 
realized  under  the  Senator's  guidance. 

His  contributions  prompted  the  au- 
thors of  the  Ralph  Nader  Citizens  Look 
at  Congress  to  conclude  that  "Alan  Bi- 
ble's name  is  synonymous  with  parks  in 
Federal  and  private  lands  all  over  this 
coimtry." 

In  the  years  ahead  we  are  certain  to 
see  unprecedented  use  of  our  park  and 
recreation  areas.  It  Is  gratifying  to  real- 
ize that,  we  have  available  the  guidance 
and  leadership  of  this  Senator  whose 
rich  experience  in  the  field  of  park  and 
recreation  legislation  is  unsurpassed  in 
the  country  today. 

KET  COMMrrTF.E   POSTS 

Senator  Bible  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee for  18  years.  Appointed  in  1955,  he 
has  chaired  the  subcommittee  responsi- 
ble for  parks  and  recreation  since  1961. 

Senator  Bible  also  had  been  appointed 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  in  1959. 
During  the  1960's  he  accepted  increased 
duties  on  the  Subcommittee  for  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies  as  the  distinguished 
subcommittee  chairman  entrusted  Sen- 
ator Bible  with  rapidly  expanding  re- 
.^ponsibilities.  Consequently,  Senator 
Bible  was  active  in  negotiating  and  fund- 
ing of  the  National  Park  Service,  the 
Jrtnd  and  water  conservation  fund,  the 
Forest  Service,  and  other  public  land  and 
wildlife  agencies  wflfiybefore  he  became 
subcommittee  chairman  in  February  of 
1969.  ^ 

THE  LBCKLATIVE  RECORD 

A  listing  of  the  legislation  Senator 
Bible  has  piloted  into  enactment  by  Con- 
gress in  the  1960*s  and  1970's  reads  like  a 
rollcall  of  the  Nation's  national  parks 
and  historic  treastu'es. 


In  the  87th  Congress  Senator  Bible 
guided  through  legislation  for  Cape  Cod, 
Point  Reyes,  and  Padre  Island  National 
Seashores;  Piscataway  Park;  Lincoln 
Boyhood  National  Monimient;  Theodore 
Uoosevelt,  Sagamore  HiU,  and  Frederick 
Douglass  Home  National  Historic  Sites 
and  eight  other  areas.  In  the  88th  Con- 
gress he  was  successful  in  secui-ing  pas- 
sage of  bills  authorizing  Canyonlands 
National  Park,  Ozark  National  Scenic 
Riverways,  Fii-e  Island  National  Seashore, 
John  Muir  National  Historic  Site  and  six 
oUier  significant  areas. 

In  the  89th  Congress  he  led  action  au- 
Uiorizing  Guadalupe  Mountains  National 
Park,  Assateaguc  Island  and  Cape  Look- 
out National  Seashores;  Pictiu-ed  Rocks 
and  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshores; 
Delaware  Water  Gap,  Bighorn  Canyon, 
and  'Whiskeytown-Shasta-Trinity  Na- 
tional Recreation  Areas;  Nez  Perce  Na- 
tional Historical  Park;  Herbert  Hoover 
National  Historic  Site,  and  11  other  out- 
standing areas. 

In  the  90th  Congress,  Senator  Bible 
successfully  piloted  legislation  to  ci'eate 
Redwood  and  North  Cascades  National 
Paiks,  Appalachian  Naticaial  Scenic 
Trail,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  National 
Historic  Site  and  seven  other  areas. 

He  continued  to  work  for  major  park 
legislation  in  the  91st  Congress,  guiding 
to  enactment  bills  to  authorize  Gulf  Is- 
lands National  Seashore,  'Voyageurs  Na- 
tional Park,  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore,  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  National  Historical  Park,  Floris- 
sant Fossil  Beds  National  Monument. 
Apostle  Islands  National  Lakeshore,  and 
Andei'sonville,  William  Howard  Taf  t  and 
Lj-ndon  B.  Johnson  National  Historic 
Sites. 

Tlie  92d  Congresssaw  Senator  Bible 
excel  his  previoas  rec9r«ts  in  the  struggle 
to  preserve  parklands  for  the  people. 
This  was  evident  in  the  passage  of  such 
monumental  projects  as  the  Gateway 
National  Recreaticm  Area  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  and  the  Golden  Gate 
National  Recreation  Area  in  and  around 
San  Francisco  Bay.  Both  of  these  new 
parks  offer  urgently  needed  recreation 
space  for  large  urban  populations. 

Four  other  significant  regions  were 
added  to  the  national  pai-k  system — 
Cumberland  Island  National  Seashore, 
with  its  magnificent  beaches  and  lui- 
paralleled  natural  attributes;  John  D. 
Rockefeller  Jr.  Memorial  Parkway, 
which  links  Grand  Teton  National  For- 
est and  Yellowstone,  Buffalo  National 
River  in  Arkansas  with  its  132  miles  of 
uncomparable  beauty  and  Glen  Canyon 
National  Recreation  Area,  which  includes 
an  area  of  over  one  and  a  quarter  million 
acres  of  land  and  water  in  Utah  and 
Arizona. 

Other  legislation  authorized  fimding 
increases  and  boimdary  changes  needed 
for  the  completion  of  27  existing  park 
areas. 

Some  of  the  most  significant  changes 
saw  the  addition  of  79,618  acres  to  Utah's 
Canyonlands  National  Park,  additions 
which  nearly  doubled  the  size  of  Johns- 
town Flood  National  Memorial,  Pa.,  and 
Adams  National  Historic  Site,  Ma.ss.,  the 
enlargement  of  Cov'pens  National  Bat- 
tlefield. S.C,  from  1.24  acres  to  845  acres. 


and  authorization  of  some  $30  million  to 
complete  land  acquisition  in  the  Dela- 
ware Water  Gap  National  Recreation 
Area,  N.J.-Pa.,  which  will  provide  rec- 
reational opportunities  for  some  25  mil- 
lion people  in  the  densely  populated 
Northeast. 

Over  1,750.000  acres  were  authorized 
by  Congress  for  addition  to  the  national 
park  system  daring  the  past  2  years. 
There  are  now  a  total  of  298  units  in  the 
overall  national  park  setup. 

Otlier  projects  of  far-reaching  impor- 
tance were  the  Oregon  Dunes  National 
Recreation  Area  on  the  Oregon  coast — 
32,250  acres — to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  second,  the 
Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area  in 
Idaho — 750.000  acres — which  contains  a 
209,000-acre  primitive  region;  third,  re- 
designation  of  Arches  National  Monu- 
ment in  Utah  to  park  classification: 
fourth,  the  Benjamin  Franklin  National 
Memorial  in  Philadelphia;  fifth,  restora- 
tion of  the  famous  gunboat  Cairo  at 
■Vlcksburg.  Miss.,  and  sixth,  establish- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  De- 
velopment Corporation  which  will  help 
materially  In  revitalizing  the  downtown 
District  of  Cclimibia  sections  adjacent  to 
the  avenue. 

New  park  legislation,  however,  is  only 
part  of  Senator  Bible's  contributions.  He 
succeeded  In  achieving  passage  of  such 
park  and  recreation  milestones  as  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  Organic 
Act  of  1962;  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1964,  with  sub- 
sequent amendment;  and  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966  among 
others.  He  introduced  the  national  park 
foundation  bill  and  guided  it  through  to 
enactment  in  1967.  And  he  successfully 
led  the  effort  to  restore  the  Golden 
Eagle  program. 

Quietly  and  effectively  Senator  Bible 
,  has  carried  out  his  heax^  park  and  rec- 
reation responsibilities  now  for  more 
than  a  decade  and  a  half.  He  has  eariMd, 
jind  I  am  sure  he  will  receive,  the  grati- 
tude of  the  American  people  for  his  role 
in  presei-ving  their  natural,  scenic  rec- 
reational and  historical  heritage, 

A  few  years  ago-^B^en  before  Senator 
Bible's  most  recemextraordinary  serv- 
ice as  chairman  of  two  vital  subcom- 
mittees— the  Senator  from  Montana, 
Senator  Lee  Mftcalf.  appropriately 
summarized  the  grtat  accomplishments 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada.  Dur- 
ing debate  on  the  Redwood  National 
Park  bill.  Senator  MExcALrVaid  on  the 
floor  of  this  body : 

When  we  are  talking  a';out  <iMii>ervation 
and  the  challenge  of  meeting  jlie  outdoor 
recreation  demands  of  a  growing  nation, 
one  man  stands  at  the  top  in  terms  of  ac- 
complishments. I  (^ubt  that  enough  atten- 
tion has  ever  b«en  directed  to  the  man  and 
his  work — the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Alan  Bible)  .  During  more  than  a  decade 
in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Alax  Bible  hOe  clearly 
established  himself  as  a  leading  conserva- 
tion figure.  Certainly,  his  record  in  the  area 
of  parks  and  recreation  la  unmatched. 

As  chairman  of  the  Parks  and  Recreation 
Subeommiitee  aiSd,  before  that,  the  Public 
Lauds  Subconuulitee,  Senator  Bibli  has 
beeu  lUktruinental  la  pasfiing  legialaUoa 
that  has  added  no  less  than  47  new 
;ircas  to  the  National  Park  system.  And 
that  record,  I  believe.  Is  about  to  be  greatly 
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extended  with  the  passage  lu  the  90th  Con- 
gress of  bills  creating  two  new  landmark 
national  parks — the  Redwoods  National  Park 
bill  we  are  considbring  today  and  the  Nortli 
Cascades  Natlonar  Pari:  and  related  recrea- 
tion and  wilderness  areas.  This  is  a  record 
unequalled  by  any  other  Senator  in  his  posi- 
tion In  the  history  of  Corgics^.  I  submit 
itWls  a  record  that  represents  the  greatest 
I)^iod  of  recreation  development  ever  wit- 
nessed by  our  Nation. 

SenalXr  Bible's  calm  guiding  hand  was 
largely  responsible  for  solving  the  complex 
problems  that  had  thwarted  progress  on  the 
Redwood  National  Park  bill.  It  was  the  same 
effective  capacity  for  overcoming  obstacles 
that  made  his  record  of  achievement  possible. 

Under  Senator  Bible's  leadership  we  have 
-seen  the  long  overdue  resurgence  of  national 
recreation  areas,  national  seashores,  and  na- 
tional lakcshores  designed  to  provide  for  the 
badly  neglected  recreation  needs  of  those  in 
crowded  urban  areas.  We  have  seen  two  new 
natlonal  parks — Canyonlands  ai'.d  Guadalupe 
Mountains.  And  we  have  seen  many  historical 
parks  and  national  monuments  estai^llshed. 

Sp  spoke  Senator  Metcalt.  Today,  5 
years  later.  Senator  JBible  continues  to 
lead  and  to  persuade  in  order  to 
strengthen  our  National  Park  system.  He 
seeks  to  bring  about  enactment  of  park 
and  recreation  legislation  that  will  en- 
♦rlcla,American  life,  instill  pride  in  our 
natronal  heritage,  and  benefit  untold 
generations  to  com.;. 


THE    APPROPRIATION    RFCOP.D 

As  chairman  of'  tlae  Aijpropria lions 
Subcommittee  for  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  Senatov  Bible  ha.s  been  able 
also  to  render  exceptional  service  in 
securing  funds  for  Redwood  National 
Park,  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  and 
other  areas.  Including  Forest  Service 
recreation  imits  which  are  also  funded 
under  the  appropriation  bill  handled  by 
the  Bible  subcommittee. 

Significant  increases  in  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  appropriations 
in  recent  years  resulted  largely .  from 
action  by  Senator  Bible's  subcommittee. 
These  funds,  benefiting  State  and  local 
recreation  programs  as  well  as  Federal 
acquisition  of  park  and  recreation  lands, 
rose  from  $99.5  million  in  fiscal  1969  to 
$361.5  million  this  year — fiscal  1972 — 
under  his  leadership.  Senator  Bible  con- 
sistently expressed  a  keen  interest  in 
•following  through  on  the  authorizing 
bills  handled  by  his  legislative  subcom- 
mittee with  the  funds  processed  by  his 
appropriations  subcommittee  to  get  the 
jobs  done. 

He  stated : 

We  should  not  continue  to  approve  a  rapid- 
ly expandiJig  program  of  parks  and  recrea- 
tion unless  we  are  willing  to  put  up  the 
money.  With  constantly  escalating  land-^ 
values  and  Increases  In  associated  expenses, 
I  consider  It  essential  that  funding  be  ex- 
pedited wherever  possible. 


MILESTONES  IN  NEVADA 

In  his  own  State  of  Nevada.  Senator 
Bible  has  worked  equally  hard  to  secure 
needed  outdoor  recreatton  areas  and  fa- 
cilities of  national  sta^re.  The  develop- 
ment of  Lake  Mead  National  Recreation 
Area  into  one  of  the  most  popular  units 
in  the  entire  National  Park  System  re- 
sulted largely  from  his  continuing  ef- 
forts to  secure  not  only  needed  construc- 
tion of  facilities  but  adequate  land  ac- 
quioition  and  staffing  for  management 
and  protection.  And  under  Senator  Bi- 
ELr:"s  bill  Lake  Mead  became  the  first 
iiational  recreation  area  to  be  .^nctioned 
by  Congress.  His  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
Lake  Mead  Recreation  Area  were  recog- 
nized by  the  National  Park  Service  and 
the  Boulder  City  Rotary  Club  in  1972 
when  he  was  presented  with  the  first  an- 
nual Charles  Richey  Award  for  Distin- 
guished Service^ 

Senator  B^Cz  personally  went  to  bat 
for  .special  allocations  from  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  to  help  finance  im- 
liortant  State  land  acquisition  at  Lake 
Tahoe,  making  it  possible  to  save  count- 
less irreplaceable  acres  of  scenic  beauty 
from  the  bulldozer  of  commercial  devel- 
opment. Senator  Bible's  legislation  also 
made  it  possible  to  expand  land  acquisi- 
tion by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  to  launch 
a  comprehensive  Federal  study  into  rec- 
reation needs  at  the  lake.  Recently  he  was 
to  secure  a  major  reprograming  of  For- 
est Service  funds  to  acquire  one  of  the 
last  ma.ior  undeveloped  scenic  areas  at 
Lake  Tahoe. 

THE  FUTURE 

In  thus  brief  recital  of  Senator  Bible's 
contributions  to  oui*^ark  and  recreation 
resources,  we  obviously  have  not  been 
able  to  enumerate  every  bill  or  appro- 
priation which  he  has  nursed  to  passage. 

But  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  everr^n  and  woman  who  wields  a 
canoe  paddL?>pill  be  grateful  to  him  for 
his  role  in  the*  passage  of  the'  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act,  for  example.  And 
every  American  who  treads  a  wilderness 
trail  in  the  years  to  come  may  well  thank 
him  for  prodding  through  the  Nationwide 
System  of  Trails  Act.  And  young  and  old 
will  benefit  in -town  and  city  across  the 
Nation  from  Senator  Bible's  tireless  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Act. 

Senator  Bible  has  left  his  mark  of  dis- 
tinction not  only  on  our  magnificent  Na- 
tional Park  System  and  Federal  recrea- 
tion program  but  on  a  larger  .«;phere  of 
American  life  as  well. 


Few  expenditures  will  have  such  last- 
ing benefit  to  the  Nation.  They  will  per- 
mit the  acquisition  of  many  private  lands 
which  now  mar  natural  areas  in  the  Na- 
tional Park  System.  They  \Yill  buy  wet- 
lands to  assure  adequate  breeding  places 
of  wildfowl.  They  will  enable  communi- 
ties in  every  State  In  the  Union  to  pro- 
vide for  their  recreational  needs  by  ac- 
quiring open  spaces,  shorelines,  play- 
ground equipment  and  wooded  parkland. 


CHESAPEAKE  BAY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  is  a  majestic  body  of 
water  cleaving  the  eastern  and  western 
shores  and  sweeping  down  through  Cape 
Charles  and  Cape  Henry  to  the  Atlantic. 
It  carries  the  ocean  commerce  of  the 
world.  \ 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  the  most  inti- 
mate of  waters,  with  coves,  creeks,  and 
harbors  of  personal  dimensions  that 
shelter  fishermen  and  other  sailors  in 
stormy  weather  and  invite  adventure  on 
the  past  of  the  very  young  and  very  old. 


It  is  Maryland's  especial  jewel  in  her 
crown  of  nature's  bounty. 

It  may  also  become  a  dead  sea. 

It  is  the  shipping  channel  to  the  Port 
of  Baltimore.  Its  waters  serve  the  needs 
of  industry,  public  utilities  and  fisheries. 
It  is  the  source  of  livelihood  for  water- 
men and  thousands  of  other  persons  in 
many  different  occupations.  The  com- 
munities on  its  shores  are  a  home  for 
many  of  our  citizens.  And  the  bay  has 
considerable  historical  significance. 

These  diverse  interests  have  created 
problems.  For  example,  how  do  we  rec- 
oncile the  demand  of  industry  and  the 
utilities  with  the  need  to  protect  the 
biological  life  of  the  bay? 

How  do  we  balance  the  interests  of 
the  economic  advantages  the  bay  offers 
with  the  interests  of  environmental 
protection? 

What  should  be  the  role  of  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments? 

To  help  me  evaluate  all  of  the  various 
interests  tliat  are  involved  in  any  con- 
sideration of  the  future  of  the  bay.  I  am 
planning  to  conduct  a  personal  5-day 
factfinding  tour  of  the  region. 

The  specific  pui-pose  of  my  tour  is  to 
determine  whether  new^  Federal  legisla- 
tion is  required  to  protect  and  improve 
the  bay  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  use  it. 
I  have  talked  to  a  number  of  sliipping 
and  port  spokesmen  in  Baltimore.  I  shall 
talk  to  environmentalists,  ecologists, 
marine  biologists,  and  fish  and  wildlife 
experts.  I  shall  seek  the  advice  of  county 
commissioners,  mayors,  and  city  council- 
men. 

After  weighing  all  the  factors  involved. 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  determine  the  best 
course  of  action  I  can  take  as  a  Member 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  enhance  the  bay 
in  the  best  interests  of  Maryland  and  the 
Nation. 

There  seem  to  be  at  least  five  possible 
general  approaches  to  the  future  of  the 
bay  and  I  will  consider  them  all.  They 
are: 

First.  An  interstate  compact,  similar 
to  the  compacts  created  for  the  Potomac 
River  and  the  Susquehanna  River; 

Second.  Federal  "gateway"  legislation, 
similar  to  that  enacted  to  protect  the 
future  of  the  San  Francisco  and  Ncav 
York-New  Jersey  shoreline  area; 

Third.  A  Federal-State  task  force  or 
a  series  of  task  forces  that  would  serve 
in  an  advisory  and  coordinating  ca- 
pacity; ' 

Fourth.  Tlie  u.se  of  the  existing  Federal 
framework  of  laws  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  waterways  and  coastal  areas; 
and 

Fifth.  Designation  of  the  States  or 
localities  involved  as  the  governmental 
units  with  principal  responsibility  and 
authority  for  the  protection  and  en- 
hancement of  the  bay. 

■Whether  any  of  these  courses  of  ac- 
tion, pr  some  other  approach  is  the  best 
direction  to  take  needs  careful  study — 
and  that  is  the  purpose  of  my  tour. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  we  must  act 
quickly  if  we  are  going  to  save  the  bay 
from  the  cross-currents  of  sometimes 
conflicting  interest,  that  might  do  more 
harm  than  good  unless  they  are  brought 
together  into  an  effective  program.  That 
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is  the  type  of  progi'am  that  I  want  to 
develop. 

My  tour  will  begin  Jime  22  in  Balti- 
more Harbor  and  will  end  June  26  here 
in  Annapolis. 

In  those  5  days,  I  will  visit  commu- 
nities on  both  sides  of  the  bay  and  talk  ^ 
to  even'one  I  can  who  has  an  mterest' 
in  the  bay. 

I  will  do  most  of  my  traveling  on  a 
boat,  wliich  I  am  using  through  the 
generosity  of  D.  Eldred  Rinehart,  who 
will  be  skipper  and  navigator. 

With  the  assistance  of  Governor 
Mandel,  Secretary  Morton,  Senator 
Beall,  Mai-yland  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  many  others  who 
understand  the  problems  of  the  bay — 
and  with  the  help  of  all  Marylanders 
who  treasure  this  magnificent  waterway 
as  much  as  I  do — I  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect tills  valuable  resource  for  all  time. 

Father  White  described  the  bay  in 
1634  in  these  words — 

Birds  diversely  feathered— eagles.  i.wans. 
hemes,  geese,  bitter.s.  ducke.s,  partridge  read, 
blew,  partie  coloured  and  the  like,  by  which 
will  appreae,  the  place  abound.^  not  alone 
with  profit,  but  also  with  pleasure.  The  most 
delightful  water  I  ever  taw  dies)  between 
two  sweet  landes  .  .  . 

Oiu'  challenge  is  to  restore  it  to  tiiis 
natural  condition  and  yet  to  continue  to 
live  near  it  and  on  it  without  destroying 
it.  

THByJ^ATIONAL  LAND  USE  POLICY 
AND  PLANNING  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  Jmie  7,  1973,  tlie  Senate  In- 
terior Committee  reported  the  National 
Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning  Assistance 
Act.  As  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  essential  piece  of  legis- 
lation receives  early  consideration  by  the 
Congress. 

Land  use  planning  has  remained  sub- 
stantially mitouched  by  national  policy 
and  should  be  a  priority  issue  for  this 
Congress. 

Although  it  is  difficult  at  this  stage  to 
predict  the  precise  impact  of  the  bill  on 
existing  State  law,  general  observations 
can  be  made.  At  this  point  in  the  Record, 
I  ask  mianimous  consent  to  print  an  an- 
alysis of  the  impact  of  S.  268  on  existing 
California  statutes : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.  2C8 

STATUS   OF    CALIFORNIA    STATl'TES 

Informational  componenis 

Inventory  of  Land  and  Natural  Resources; 
Partially  complies— GoVt  Code  Seciion  63570. 

Compilation  of  Soclo-Economic  Data; 
Complies — Gov't  Code  Sec.  65041  and  Public 
Besource.s  Code  Section  27300. 

Foreca.st  of  Future  Need.s;  Complies — 
Govt  Code  Sections  65041-65049. 

Inventory  of  Public  Lands  and  Nced.s  and 
Priorities  for  Use  of  Federal  Land.-,;  Docs  Not 
Co))iply. 

Inventory  of  Financial  Resources  for  Land 
Use  Planning;  Compiles — GoVt  Code  Section 
65049. 

Inventory  of  State  and  Local  Activities 
which  Have  Land  Use  Impact;  Partially  Com- 
piles (Agriculture  onlv)  Gov't  C<xle  Section 
65302. 


Method  for  Identifying  Large-Scale  Devel- 
oi)ment  .md  Projects  of  Regional  Benefit; 
U);>es  Not  Comply. 

Inventory  and  Designation  of  Areas  of 
Critical  Enviromnental  Cojicern  or  Impacted 
by  Key  Paciliiie.s;  Could  Comply  with  Broad 
Interpretation  of  Section  65040(a)  and 
65040(g)  65560,  65563(b)  of  the  Gov't  Code. 

Technical  A.ssistance  and  Training  Pro- 
grams; Complies — Gov't  Code  Seciiou  342^2 
and  Section  65040(1). 

Exch£(nge  of  L.^nd  U.se  Planning  Informa- 
tion and  D:ua  Among  Governmental  Units; 
Compiles— Oavi  Code  .Section  64040  and  Sec- 
tion 65042. 

Coordiniiting  Functions 

Method  for  Coordinating  State  and  Local 
Agency  Programs;  Does  Not  Comply. 

Coordination  of  Interstate  Aspects  of  Land 
Use    Issues;    Partially    complies    in    llmlied 
areas  I.e.  Lake  Tahoe  Regional  Commission 
Govt  Code  Sections  67000-67130. 
Public  Participation 

Public  Hearings  on  Statewide  Planning 
Process:  Probably  Complies — Gov't  Code  Sec- 
tion 65043  (hearliiiiS  are  not  mandatory) 
Piiblic  Resources  Code  Section  27420(b) . 

Participation    by    Public    In    Formulating 
.Statewide  Planning  Process:  Probably  Com- 
plies— Gov't  Code  Section  65043  (public  par- 
ticipation procedures  are  not  mandatory)  : 
State  Land  Use  Planning  Agency 

Primary  Authority  for  Development  and 
Administration  of  State  Land  Use  Program; 
Partially  Complies.  The  Office  of  Planning 
and  Research  is  the  planning  amhorlty.  Ad- 
ministrative authority  is  lackti>g. 

Coordination  of  Planning  Agency  with 
State  Agencies  Responsible  for  Environmen- 
tal Matters;  Complies — Govt  Code  Section 
<j5040. 

Authority  to  Hold  Public  Hearings  and 
Permit  Pui)lic  Participation  in  Developing 
State  Land  Us*  Piogram;  Complies — Gov't 
Code  Sectioh  65043. 

Procedure 

Administrative  Appeals  Procedure;  Com- 
plies only  with  regard  to  the  coa.stal  areas. 
Coa.stal  Con.servat  ion  Act;  Public  Resources 
Code  Section  27433(a)  thru  (c). 

Judicial  Review  for  Determining  Compen- 
sation for  Taking:  Same  as  above;  Public  Re- 
sources Code  Sections  27424-27425. 

PERMIT    OP.    APPROVAL    SVSTE.M 

Overview 

Opportunity  for  Ptiblic  Hearin^s  for  Re- 
vision of  Permit  System;  Complies  with  local 
i'oiiing  and  open  space  plan.  Government 
Code  65804  also  Complies  with  regard  to  the 
coastal  areas.  Coastal  Conse^^•at ion  Act;  Pub- 
lic Resources  Code  Section  27224  and  Section 
27420(b). 

Biannual  Revision  of  Guidelincsand  RvUes; 
Does  Not  Comply.  / 

Assurance  that  Ta'Kation  Policies  are  Con- 
.sistent  with  Goals  of  State  Environmental 
Protection  Policies;  Does  Not  Comply. 
Procedures 

Public  Hearings  for  Issuance  or  Approval; 
Complies  with  local  zoning  and  open  space 
plan.  Government  C-xle  65804  also  Compiles 
with  regard  to  the  coastal  areas;  Coastal  Con- 
servation Act;  Public  Resources  Code  Section 
27224  and  Section  27420(b) . 

Administrative  .^ppeals  Procedure  and  or 
Judicial  Review;  Same  as  above.  Public  Re- 
sotirces  Code  Section  27423(a)  thru  (C). 

Puljlic  Availability  of  Information;  Same 
as  above.  Public  Resources  Code  Section 
27422. 

Public  Announcement  in  .\dvance  of  Is- 
suance; Same  as  abo\e.  Public  Resources 
Code  Section  27422. 

Advisory  Council  of  Elected  or  Appointed 
Ofliflals:  Does  Not  Comply  (could  exist  on 
an  Informiil  basis) . 


T?... 


STATE    LAND    USE    PROGRAMS 

Methods  of  Implementation 

Direct  State  Land  U.se  Control;  Compile-, 
only  with  regard  fo  coa.->:al  areas.  Coastal 
Conservation  Act.  Public  P.i' sources  C<>de. 
Sections  27000  27G50. 

Implcmc.ntaiion  by  Local  Governmeiv.s 
According  to  State  Criteria  and'  Guidelines 
with  State  Veto  Power;  Does  Not  Comply. 

Impleme.-.iatiou  by  Local  Governments 
According  io  Sta;e  Criteria  and  Guidelineb 
with  -Tudicial  Enforcement;  Pariiallj^  coni- 
pUes.  Sec.  G5567  Gov't.  Code. 

Exercise  of  State  police  potrers 

Prohibit  Land  U.-i€  Within  Areas  of  Critical 
Enviionmental  Concern  Impacted  By:  1.  K^y 
Facilities;  Complies  only  with  regard  to 
coastal  arprts.  Co.TStal  Conservation  Act.  Pub- 
lic Resources  Code  Sections  27000-27650. 

2.  Potential  and  Use  for  Regional  Bene- 
fit.s;  Same  as  above. 

3.  Large-Scale  Developments  or  Subdivi- 
sions; Same  as  above. 


EVERETT  AND  ELIZABETH  JOHN- 
SON HONORED  BY  BOY  SCOUTS 
OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  last 
montli  two  Marylanders,  Everett  and 
Elizabeth  Johnson  were  awarded  the 
highest  commendation  of  the  National 
Capital  Area  Comicil,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  In  lecognition  of  their  long 
and  dedicated  years  of  service.  Mr.  and 
Mi's.  John.son  received  the  Silver  Beaver 
Award  and  the  Silver  Fawn  Award,  re- 
spectively. I  know  I  speak  for  all  Mary- 
landers in  voicing  my  admiration  for 
the.se  outstanding  community  leader.s, 
and  I  a:ik  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  from  the  Frederick,  Md.,  Post 
dealing  witli  tlje  annual  recognition 
dinner  of  the  Francis  Scott  Key  District 
in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  be 
printed  in  the  RrcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

MrrasxiLLr  Coi  pif  .^warded  Scoltjinc's 
HiGHFsi  Honors 

Everett  and  Eli/Alieth  Johnson  of  Myers- 
vine  were  awarded  the  highest  honors  of 
the  Narlonal  Capital  Area  Council,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  at  the  Annual  Recogni- 
tion Dinner  02  the  Fr.incls  Scott  Key  Dis- 
trict. Sarnrd.iy.  M.ay  5  at  the  Junior  Fire  Hall, 
on  North  Marftt^t  Street.  Everett  Johnson 
received  the  Silver  Beaver  Award  and  his 
wife,  ^liz:Tbeth  received  the  Silver  Fawn 
Award,  lor  lady  S<;outer's.  Mrs.  John.son  Is 
the  first  recipient  of  the  Silver  Fawn  in  the 
Francis  Scott  Key  District. 

The  majority  of  Everett  Johnson's  life  has 
been  involved  with  Scouting.  In  1920,  he  be- 
gan his  Scouting  c.ireer  as  a  Sco^it  lu  Troop 
39,  Washington.  D.C.  For  30  years,  as  an  adult 
leader,  John.son  has  influenced  Scouting 
wherever  he's  lived.  In  Bucks  County,  Pa. 
where  there  w.is  no  Cub  Pack,  he  helped 
Mrs.  .lohnson  and  oiher  parents  organize 
Pack  45  and  became  its  first  Cubmaster. 

Arriving  in  Myersville.  he  helped  the  Lions 
Club  org:ini7*  its  first  Scout  unit,  Tl-oop  273, 
.•md  b.°came  Itm  first  Scoutmaster.  In  Stucket. 
N.Y..  he  helped  organize  Post  70  and  beca.nie 
its  first  Advisor. 

Wliile  living  in  Pennsylvania,  he  was  al.-;o 
District  OrganlyAtion  and  Extension  Chair- 
man. In  Denver,  he  was  an  Assistant  District 
Commissioner  and  iJlitil  1971  he  was  an  ADC 
for  Francis  Scott  Key.  Johnson  currently 
.serves  as  Exploring  Program  and  Service 
Chalnnan.  He  also  a-sslsts  at  Roundtablos 
and  \viti5  Cub  training.  He  has  also  provided 
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leadership  and  assistance  at  numerous  dis- 
trict camporees,  Qe\d  meets,  swim  meets  and 
first  aid  contests. 

In  addition  to  his  many  Scouting  activi- 
ties, he  has  fully  supported  his  community. 
Johnson  has  tauglit  .Sunday  School,  has  held 
the  offices  of  Secretary  and  Vice-President  of 
the  MyersTllle  Lions  Club  and  has  helped  the 
Lions  sponsor  three  Little  League  teams. 
Furthermore,  he  has  worked  for  2f  years  a.s 
a  voluntary  public  health  coun.seloj  for  prob- 
lems related  to  alcoholism. 

In  the  last  30  years,  through  ^Tr3.  John- 
son's dedicatioii  to  Scouting,  many  children 
have  received  outstanding  Scouting  expsrl- 
ences.  Mrs.  Johnson  has  given  tirelessly  of 
herself,  often  without  thanks,  to  serve  boy- 
hood. 

In  1949,  In  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  Mrs.  John- 
son helped  her  husband  organize  Pack  45 
and  served  as  Its  first  Den  Mother.  Here  in 
Francis  Scott  Key  she  helped  organize  Pack 
1051  and  has  served  as  Den  Leadci^  Coach 
for  that  Unit.  She  is  currently  servnig  as 
District  Den  Leader  Coach  and  conducts  Den 
Leader  sessions  at  the  District  Cub  Round- 
taMes.  There  b&ve  also  been  many  instances 
when  she  has  trained  Den  Mothejs  and  Dis- 
trict volunteers  as  the  need  arose.  She  has 
actively  served  Girl  Scouting  as  Committee 
Woman,  Junior  Girl  Scout  Leader  and  as 
Troop  Service  Director.  She  has  also  t)«en  in- 
strvimental  in  the  organization  of  several  Girl 
Scout  Units. 

Besides  her  Scouting  experience,  MrS. 
Johnson  has  been  active  In  the  PTA  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Homemakers  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  live  In  Myersville. 
They  are  retired  and  have  two  growq  sons. 
She  has  integrated  Scouting  with  her4amily 
life,  supporting  and  attending  meetings  with 
her  husband,  enabling  her  sons  to  reap  tlie 
full  benefits  of  an  active  Scouting  program. 
Also  she  haa  worked  with  others  to  make  a 
Scouting  program  possible  in  comniunlties 
where  none  existed,  organizing  and  training 
leadership  then  following  up  with  an  active 
well  rounded  program. 

The  Silver  Beaver  and  Silver  Fawn  were 
presented  by  Niemann  A.  Bruuk,  the  National 
Capital  Area  Council's  Silver  Beaver  Com- 
mittee Chairman  and  by  Grayson  B.  Haller 
Jr.  the  District  Chairman  for  Recommenda- 
tion to  the  National  Court  of  Honor. 

The  rec()t;nition  dinner  is  held  every  year 
to  honbr  .those  persons  who  unselfishly  give 
of  their  time  to  support  Scouting  activities 
In  the  Frederick  area. 

The  FBRicls  Scott  Key  District,  Boy  Scouta 
of  America  Is  a  participating  agency  of  the 
United  Giver's  Fund. 


GENOCIDE:  THE  THREAT  OP 
MENTAL  HARM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  article 
n  of  the  Genocide  Convention  states 
that: 

The  crime  of  genocide  shall  include  the  act 
or  the  Intent  to  cause  serious  bodily /or 
mental  harm  to  members  of  the  group. 

Although  this  would  seem  self-explan- 
atory there  are  critics  of  the  convention 
who  queston  the  use  of  the  phrase 
"mental  harm."  This,  they  maintain,  is 
far  too  ambiguous  for  mclusion  in  an 
international  agreement. 

For  most,  the  language  of  the  treaty 
itself  is  quite  straightforward,  but  the 
implementing  legislation  recently  intro- 
duced dispels  any  remahilng  doubts. 
Mental  harm  is  describedv.^s :     ^ 

Any  act  which  causes  the  permanent  im- 
pairment of  the  mental  faculties  of  members 
of  the  group  by  means  of  torture,  deprivation 
of  physical  or  psychological  needs,  surgical 
operation.  Introduction  of  drugs  ...  or  psychi- 


atric treatment  calculated  to  permanently 
impair  the  mental  process. 

Tlie  atrocity  which  is  herein  described 
could  be  condoned  by  no  civilized  society. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  the  phrase  "mental  harm"  for 
the  implementing  legislation  is  explicit. 
\Ve  need  only  remember  the  activities  of 
Nazi  Germany  30  years  ago  to  find 
wretclied  examples  of  the  most  inhuman 
mental  torture.  Brainwashing  and  brain- 
brealving  are  not  imknown  to  our  civiliza- 
tion. 

Therefore,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
these  horrible  crimes  against  humanity, 
I  call  upon  Senators  to  move  swiftly  to 
approve  this  implementing  legislation 
and  ratify  a  very  neces.sary  treaty  to  out- 
law geriocide. 


L'iARYLANDS  EDUCATIONAL  LEAD- 
ERS PAY  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  WIL- 
LIAM BRISK 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  Washington  County,  Maryland's 
educational  leaders  came^  together  to 
ray  tribute  to  a  very  capable  and  de- 
,.serving  individual.  Dr.  William  Brish.  Dr. 
Brish  is  retiringithis  year  after  26  years 
of  outstanding  ^rvice  as  Washington 
County's  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Dur- 
ing nearly  half  of  this  time  he  and  I  have 
been  associated  in  public  service  and  in 
tlie  quest  for  quality  education.  Our  per- 
sonal friendship  covers  an  even  longer 
period  of  time. 

On  May  22,  the  Hager.stown  Morning 
Herald  featured  an  article  relating  the 
liighlights  of  Dr.  Brish's  retirement  din- 
ner. I  a.sk  iinanimoua  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  *he  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Db.  Willliam  Brish  Honofied  at  REXiREaiENT 
Dinner 

Dr.  William  M.  Brish  was  the  MAN  OF  THE 
HOUR  recently. 

According  to  the  nearly  300  people  who  had 
assembled  at  Fountain  Head  Coiuitry  Clul 
pay  hlra  honor  he  has  been  the  "Man  of 
Hour  For  the  26  Years"  he  has  spent  as  Wt 
Ington  County's  Superintendent  of  School 

Hosts  for  the  Retirement  Dinner,  that  drew 
people  from  his  family  and  educational 
circles  from  far  and  near,  included  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Washington  County,  the 
Central  Oflflce  Staff,  the  Elementary  School 
Principals'  Association  of  Washington  County 
and  the  Waslilngton  County  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals. 

Coming  to  Hagerstown  to  express  their  sen- 
timents of  a  Job  well-done  were  Dr.  James 
A.  Senseiibaugh,  state  superintendent  of 
schools:  Dr.  William  Schmidt  from  Prince 
Georges  County;  David  W.  Zimmerman,  re- 
tired Deputy  State  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
from  Catonsvllle,  who  served  as  Dr.  Brish's 
first  principal  at  Thurmout;  three  of  Dr. 
Brish's  Local  students,  whom  he  taught  at 
Frederick  High  School,  one  of  which  wa'*  Dr. 
John  H.  Kcline,  who  served  as  the  skilled 
master  of  ceremonies.  Tlie  other  two  were 
John  McCardell  of  Potomac  Edi.son  Co.  and 
E.  Mason  Hendrlckson  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Maryland. 

ALSO  present  were  Dr.  Brish's  daughters 
and  their  hu.sbands.  Including  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Daiid  Evett  (Marlnnne),  of  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
The  Reverend  Roderick  J.  Wagner  and  Mrs. 
Wagner  (Margaret),  of  Hager.stown;  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  David  Shenk  (Marcla),  of  Silver 
Spring.  Mel. 
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TRIBUTES   BEGIN 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Wagner  began  the  parade 
of  profound  words  of  praise  in  the  invoca- 
tion he  gave,  paying  tribute  to  his  father-in- 
law  fot-"Leaving  a  legacy  of  ideas  and  piu-- 
suing  concepts  .  .  .  that  stirred  the  fragils 
wills  of  yoxith." 

Franklin  R.  Miller,  president,  Washington 
County  Board  of  Education,  in  a  whie  toast 
shared  by  everyone  said,  "Wiien  he  came  here 
we  knew  he  was  a  scholar.  Since  then  we  have 
found  him  to  be  a  gentleman.  A  toast  to  my 
personal  friend  and  yours.  Dr.  William  M 
Brish." 

Members  of  the  committee  In  charge  had 
not  only  decorated  the  room  In  lavish  style 
featuring  pastel  flowers  and  greens,  but  tliey 
had  selected  the  creme  de  la  creme  of  not 
only  instrumental  but  vocal  music  as  well. 
Prior  to  the  dinner,  and  during  the  dinner 
hours,  the  "Satin  Strings  'N  Things,"  from 
North  Hagerstown  High,  under  Marvin 
Hurley,  played  popular  show  tunes  for  his 
pleasure. 

As  part  of  the  entertainment  singers  from 
each  of  the  high  schools  in  the  county,  the 
Washington  County  Youth  Choral  Ensemble, 
under  the  direction  of  William  Makell,  sang 
three  favorite  melodies  of  the  honored  guest. 
The  first,  "Dancing  In  The  Dark,"  came  from 
"The  Bandwagon,"  a  show  v/lth  Fred  and 
Adele  Astalre,  which  Dr.  Brish  and  Rachel 
attended  when  they  were  in  New  York  on 
their  honeymoon.  The  second  was  a  "Jazzed 
up  version"  of  "Lill  Marlene"  that  had  been 
arranged  by  Makell  and  John  Flgnar,  after 
the  sheet  music  arrangements  were  found  to 
be  unavailable.  "When  You're  Smiling"  was 
the  final  melody,  that  had  piano  and  a  bass 
fiddle  as  accompaniment. 

Dr.  John  Kehne,  in  giving  the  official  "Trib- 
ute To  Dr.  Brish"  told  how  the  committee  In 
charge  had  met  In  great  secrecy,  "unbugged" 
by  "The  Godfather."  He  recalled  a  number  of 
amusing  incidents  when  Dr.  Brish  was  his 
Instructor  at  Frederick  High  School,  noting 
also  that  this  was  in  his  "bachelor  days"  that 
ended  when  a  mutual  friend  escorted  Rachel 
to  a  birthday  party.  Not  too  long  after  this 
the  couple  was  married. 

But,  he  paid  tribute  to  Dr.  Brish  as  a 
teacher,  noting  bis  diverse  interests  and  his 
pleasure  in  working  with  the  students.  "He 
was  Interested  in  photography,  and  organized 
the  Photography  Club.  Later  we  all  became 
a  part  of  the  Brish  family  as  we  worked  in 
the  darkroom  In  their  home." 

In  quoting  Will  Durant  on  the  quality,  per- 
sonality and  character  of  a  teacher.  Dr. 
Kehne  said,  "Durant  said  a  teacher  is 
what  he  Is  than  what  he  teaches.  He 
awaken  In  the  learner  that  restless  i 
that  Insight,  that  desire  to  learn.  TliI^  rep- 
presents  Bill  Brish,  Washington  Coumty  Is 
Indeed  fortimate  to  have  had  a  person  of 
such  capability." 

A   PICTURE   STORY 

Feeling  that  the  complexity  of  the  per- 
sonality of  the  honored  guest  was  hard  to 
describe,  those  ln<  charge  took  to  the  record 
to  better  explain  him.  Using  photos  on  a 
wide  screen,  and  a  dual  process  of  presenta- 
tion, they  first  showed  a  picture  of  Dr.  Brish 
as  a  young  boy  of  perhaps  seven,  holding 
a  book  in  his  hand,  thereby  foretelling 
his  Interest  in  learning.  The  story  veered  on 
to  a  clipping  from  The  Dally  Mall,  Wednes- 
day February  12,  1947,  announcing  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Brish  as  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Pictures  of  him,  from  1938,  at  Thurmont, 
at  Frederick  High  School,  at  his  school  In 
Kent  County,  at  meetings  of  the  board  of 
education  at  the  various  schools  In  this 
county  as  they  were  built;  at  the  Outdoor 
School  In  the  Catoctlns;  at  staflf  develop- 
ment meetings;  on  a  cruise  to  Betterton 
Beach  and  down  the  Chesapeake,  staff  mem- 
bers In  tow,  all  xuiderscored  his  Interest  in 


bringing  personnel  together  for  better  work- 
manship. 

Pictures  as  he  participated  In  civic  events, 
the  United  Fund,  Washington  County  Health 
Association,  Washington  County  Museum 
and  Library,  the  Boy  Scouts,  Sister  City  and 
his  conversation  to  Wesel  via  Telstar  in  1962, 
flashed  by. 

The  most  significant  phase  began  in  1960 
when  the  Ford  Foundation  felt  that  the 
medium  of  TV  had  a  contribution  for  educa- 
tion and  set  up  the  five  year  project  of  TV  in 
the  schools  here.  A  foreriuiner  of  the  five  year 
stmt  establishing  educational  TV  In  Nigeria, 
as  the  result  of  a  visit  here  by  a  Nigerian 
educator,  was  shown.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Brish 
were  shown  as  they  took  off  for  Nigeria  in 
1963;  to  India  In  1960  and  1961;  and  again  in 
1971,  with  local  educators,  made  up  this 
panorama. 

Visits  here  by  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
students,  and  visitors  from  many  countries 
who  came  to  observe  TV,  put  the  honored 
educator  Into  the  category  of  an  "Educa- 
tional Ambassador  of  Good  Will." 

"Because  of  his  leadership  Washington 
County  has  modern  schools,"  Dr.  Kehne,  the 
narrator  stated.  "Thirty  four  of  the  existing 
46  school  buildings  have  either  been  built  or 
remodeled  and  11  more  are  planned  for  the 
near  future.  The  contribution  to  the  build- 
ing program  has  been  tremendous  and  the 
enrollment  has  nearly  doubled  since  he  first 
began  here,  with  a  like  number  in  the  In- 
crease of  teachers." 

His  contribution  to  Special  Education  and 
the  establishment  of  one  of  the  first  Junior 
Colleges  m  the  State  of  Maryland  were  cited, 
also. 


USDA    COMMODITY   DISTRIBUTION 
AMENDMENT  TO  S.  1888 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Senate  adopted  my  amendment 
to  S.  1888,  the  Agiiculture  and  Consimier 
Pi'Otection  Act  of  1973,  to  insure  that 
the  2.5  miUion  recipients  under  the  com- 
modity distribution  program  get  enough 
food  imder  that  program  to  meet  their 
daily  nutntional  requirements. 

The  intent  of  this  amendment  was  to 
broaden  the  Depai-tment  of  Agiiculture 's 
authority  to  malie  commodity  purchases 
to  maintain  the  programed  paclcage  of 
some  20  food  items  for  donation  to  needy 
families.  This  would  include  authority  to 
provide  donations  to  families  who  need 
food  assistance  because  of-  floods  and 
similar  natural  disasters.  The  Depart- 
ment's paclcage  of  food  for  needy  fami- 
lies has  been  progi-amed  to  offer  some 
20  foods  whose  nutritive  value  exceeds 
100  percent  of  daily  nutritive  require- 
ments, except  for  calories.  The  u-se  of 
the  term  "125  per  centum"  in  the  amend- 
ment was  intended  as  a  description  of 
that  nutritive  value  level.  The  foods  to 
be  supplied  in  the  future  for  the  family 
phase  of  the  food  donation  program  are 
intended  to  be  of  the  kinds  of  foods  and 
In  the  amounts  that  normally  haveTieen 
made  available  in  the  past. 


R015^  BODDY    RETIRES 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  Ross  Boddy,  school  community  co- 
ordinator for  Montgbmery  County's  area 
5  will  retire.  Ross  Boddy  leaves  in  Mont- 
gomery County  many  friends  and  a  dis- 
tinguished cai-eer  as  an  educator  and 
an  administrator. 

On  May  16  the  Montgomery  County 
Courier  carried  an  excellent  article  out- 


lining the  highlights  of  Ross  Boddy 's 
career,  from  his  early  days  as  a  teacher 
in  a  one-room  schoolhouse  in  CaiToU 
County  to  his  activities  over  the  past  9 
years  as  school  community  coordinator 
in  Montgomei-y. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  iii  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ross  BoDDv:  School  CoMMrNrrr  Coordina- 
tor To  Retire;  Taught  First  in  One-Room 

School 

(By  Lyn  SkiUington) 

Ross  Boddy,  who  taught  his  first  class  In  a 
one  room  school  hou.se  in  Carroll  County,  will 
retire  this  year  as  School  Community  Co- 
ordinator for  Montgomery  County's  Area  5. 

Boddy,  originally  from  CecU  Comity, 
aspired  to  be  a  teacher  when  he  was  in  second 
grade.  He  completed  his  college  degree  at 
State  Teachers  and  Morgan  State  and  has 
done  graduate  work  at  the  University  of 
Maryland. 

When  he  took  his  first  Montgomery  County 
Job,  It  was  as -principal  of  Sandy  Spring  Ele- 
mentary School  In  1935,  when  that  school 
contained  Just  three  rooms. 

Since  that  time  he  has  held  a  variety  of 
outer  county  positions  as  a  classroom  teacher, 
principal  of  Sherwood  Annex,  assistant  prin- 
cipal of  Highland  Elementary  and  has  served 
In  his  present  position  for  the  last  nine  years. 

During  this  period  he  has  made  many 
friends  and  some  of  those  persons  are  plan- 
ning a  dinner  In  his  honor  which  will  be  held 
at  the  Washingtonian  Country  Club  on 
June  6. 

In  a  recent  interview,  Boddy  told  the 
Courier  he  has  seen  many  changes  in  educa- 
tion during  the  past  40  years.  When  he  began 
teaching,  most  schools  were  contained  hi  one 
to  three  rooms  and  were  segregated. 

He  believes  that  In  addition  to  having 
better  qualified  teachers  now,  the  curriculum 
and  after  school  activities  have  also  improved. 

Boddy  would  like  to  see  several  changes  at 
Sherwood,  where  his  office  Is  based. 

First,  he  wants  teachers  to  somehow  make 
classes  more  Interesting  so  students  will  want 
to  go  to  class  Instead  of  cutting. 

Second,  he  supports  the  six  period  day.  He 
thmks  that  more  time  should  be  spent  on 
the  basics  so  that  a  student  Is  an  authority 
on  a  subject  after  a  year's  study. 

"Now,"  says  Boddy  "a  student  can  get  as 
many  as  twenty-eight  credits  when  he  can 
only  use  eighteen  of  them." 

Boddy  said  the  high  point  of  his  career  Is 
his  present  Job  as  community  coordinator.  " 

In  this  Job  he  has  been  able  to  do  many 
things.  He  has  created  after  school  study 
halls,  organized  Teen  Clubs,  developed  swim- 
ming programs  for  underprivileged  children, 
set  up  Adult  Eklucation  classes,  organized 
Little  Leagues  for  children  who  can't  afford 
large  organized  teams,  worked  with  youth 
groups  and  on  advisory  committees.  He 
has  even  organized  hicome  tax  help. 

Tlie  most  satisfying  part  of  his  Job,  he  said, 
has  been  the  opportunity  to  go  Into  disad- 
vantaged communities  and  see  results  as  the 
people  are  able  to  learn  to  help  themselves. 

Boddy  said  the  best  things  about  the 
Montgomery  School  .system  are  the  superior 
teachers,  facilities  and  an  abundance  of 
supplies. 

But  he  tempers  his  praise  by  saying  that 
tlie  schools  seem  to  be  unable  to  keep  tabs 
on  students.  Students  seem  to  be  constantly 
roaming  the  halls  and  leaving  the  school 
premises,  he  noted. 

Boddy  tlilnks  that  the  students'  worst 
problem,  especially  In  the  affluent  area.s.  Is 
that  they  don't  have  anything  for  which  to 
work.  If  they  want  something.  In  many  cases 
all  they  have  to  do  Is  ask  for  It.  Boddy  be- 
lieves many  students  don't  care  about  grades 
or  doing  well  Insohool. 


He  does  not  think  that  Sherwood  has  a  big 
drug  problem^ 

Many  of  the  students  have  experimented 
witli  drugs,  he  said,  but  he  does  not  believe 
that  there  are  many  hard  drug  users  In  the 
school. 

Boddy  feels  the  best  way  for  parents  to  help 
raise  the  standard  of  their  children's  educa- 
tion Is  to  create  an  atmosphere  In  the  home 
that  eiicourage-s  good  study  habits. 

More  information  about  the  June  6  ban- 
quet is  available  from  Mrs.  Dottle  OKeefe 
at  384-7603. 


ABANDONMENT    OP    HELIUM    CON- 
SERVA-PlON 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  1  would 
like  to  quote  from  a  U.S.  Government  re- 
port, "The  abandonment  of  the  helium 
conservation  program  is  a  disaster,  to  put 
it  mildly."  As  a  longtime  member  of  the 
House  Interior  Committee,  a  strong  ad- 
vocate for  conservation  of  our  natui'al 
resources  and  vitally  concerned  with  oiu' 
deteriorating  environment,  I  think  that' 
statement  clearly  represents  my  views. 
Thi-ee  items  -tove  come  to  my  attention 
recently : 

Fii'st.  The  rcp9rt  from  wliich  the  quote 
is  taken. 

Second.  A  news  release  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

Third.  A  news  release  from  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  tlie  Record,  excerpts  from  the  re- 
port and  the  two  news  releases.  We  all 
know  of  our  dwindling  natural  gas  re- 
serves, and  I  cannot  miderstand  the 
rationale  beliind  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior's decision  to  terminate  a  program 
set  up  to  save  the  key  to  the  future 
energy  production  and  distribution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Undergoind  Power  Tran'smi.ssion  by 
sl'pcrconducting  cable 
preface  / 

Background  of  this  study 

Since  1947  Brookhaven  National  Labora- 
tory has  built  machines  that  were  at  the 
forefront  of  current  technical  knowledge. ' 
These  Include  thd  Brookhaven  Graphite  Re- 
search Reactor,  Alie  Cosmotron,  the  High 
Flux  Beam  Re«:tor,  and  the  Alternating 
Gradient  Syncl*otron.  In  the  early  sixties  a 
research  progremi  was  begun  to  develop  su- 
perconducting pulsed  magnets  suitable  for 
a  very  high  energy  synchrotron.  As  an  un- 
derstanding of  practical  ac  superconductors 
was  gained  it  was  natural  to  turn  to  other 
applications  such  as  machine^  and  trans- 
mission Unes.  Tlirougii  1969  and  1970  an  ad 
hoc  committee,  drawn  from  the  Accelerator 
Department  and  the  Department  of  Applied 
Science,  met  somewiiat  irregularly  to  discuss 
these  topics.  In  March  1971  a  formal  study 
of  superconducting  underground  power 
transmission  was  started,  supported  by  the 
Program  of  Research  Applied  to  National 
Needs  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
under  an  Interagency  agreement*  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Considering  the 
applied  nature  of  much  of  the  work  at 
Brookhaven,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  have  ■ 
taken  a  hard  look  at  the  practical  implica- 
tions of  using  superconducting  cables  In  the 
electric  power  system  of  the  U.S.  as  it  might 
be  In  20  years.  This  viewTJoint,  we  felt,  has 
been  missing  to  a  large  extent  in  many  pre- 
vious studies.  The  result  of  this  work,  "Re- 


*  National  Sclerce  Foundation  Grant  No. 
AG-251. 
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port  oil  Supercondiictiiig  Electrical  Power 
Transmission  Studies'  (BNL  16339),  was 
published  in  Deceml>er  1971.  The  present  re- 
port is  based  on  tliat  work.  Our  conclusions 
i.re  guardedly  optimistic.  Although  there  are 
iiiar;  pitfal.s  in  tlie  design  of  .siipercouduct- 
rig  devices,  and  many  technical  problems  to 
■-;-}  rvcrconie  to  muke  a  practical  system,  the 
i  -c  Ci  superconducting  cable  appears  to  be 
Ijeiieiclal  ftr  future  electric  power  networks. 
Ir.  ronlrnst.to  conventional  cables,  siiper- 
r  ;>uucting  cables  will  not  inflict  the  penalty 
ii  rc-'.aiively  large  reactive  currents,  and 
Ui..- >-r.,'roiuid  transmission  distances  of  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  appear  feasible  for  lar^c 
i)iccks  of  power. 

Su  "Hilary  oj  t'ne  report 
We  liave  been  fortunate  in  persuading  Dr. 
Philip  Sporn  to  write  tlie  Foreword  on  the 
liccd  for  research  in  electric  power  and  how 
to  finance  it.  We  believe  the  report  will  have 
many  readers  whose  field  is  neither  electric 
power  nor  superconductivity,  both  immensely 
complicated  subjects.  For  this  reason  the 
early  chapters  mainly  provide  Introductory 
material  In  these  areas,  although  in  Chap- 
ter II  forecasts  f6r  the  next  30  years  are  used 
to  predict  required  cable  characteristics  end 
helium  demand.  Clinpter  IV  is  a  review  ol 
current  re.search  in  underground  cable  de- 
sign, including  work  on  superconductivity  in 
this  country  and  abroad.  Most  of  the  BNL 
work  Is  contained  in  Chapters  V  and  VX. 
CTiapter  V  contains  BNL  measurements  of 
losses  in  niobium-tin  at  power  freq-iencies. 


apparently  the  most  comprehensii-o  such 
data  avalitatjle  today.  On  the  basis  of  these 
measurements,  two  conceptual  supercon- 
ducting flexible  cables  are  presented.  These 
cables  could  be  manufactured  and  instf.Ued 
in  quite  long  lengths.  Chapter  VI  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  .some  of  tlie  implications  of  using 
high-current  cables,  with  particular  regard 
to  electrical  ch^actoristics,  reliability,  eco- 
nomic, cryogenic  equipment  deslgii,  and 
operation  under  abnormal  condition...  In 
electric  power  systems  abnormal  conditions, 
or  fnulto.  are  nii.siiamcd:  tliey  are  in  fact 
quite  normal.  Sliort  circuits,  lightning 
stroke-),  etc..  occur  frequently  and  an  under- 
(.round  cable  must  be  able  to  tolerate  these 
Condi" iov.s  without  dnmage  or  even  loss  of 
transmission.  It  is^al-so  noted  that  extensive 
use  of  these  calilot;  will  tax  the  helium  re- 
serves of  the  U.S.'  the  only  coinitry  in  the 
world  with  any  substantial  reserves.  In  Chap- 
ter VII  the  use  of  superconductin;4  cables  in 
dc  transmission  schemes  is  discuo.'^ed.  and 
conclusions  are  presented  in  Cliapttr  VIII. 
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6.8  Use  of  Helium  Reserves  for  Super- 
conducting Transmission  Lines 

The  lielium  re^rves  of  the  U.S.*  are  siun- 
marized  In  Table  16.  togetlier  with  estimates 
of  price  and  availability.  The  secure  reserves 
will  be  available  until  used  specifically  for 
helixmi.  The  insecure  reserves  will  be  largely 
gone  by  2000  A.D.,  since  tliey  are  part  of  the 
U.S.  natural  gas  reserves  which  will  be 
burned  for  fuel.  If  the  Government  stopsv 
storing  helium,  as  planned,  only  the  secure 
reserves  will  be  available  for  superconduct- 
ing transmi.-isioii  lines  and  other  uses. 


TABLE  17.    CSTI.VATED  USE  OF  HELIUM  RESERVES  FCn  TRAr;SWISSION  LINES 


Use  ol  reserves  if  all  lines  >2,000  MVA  .ire 


Veur 


US 

g::ieratiiig 

c>pKlty, 

megawatt 


1990 -.  I     l.OXW 

2000 1.7xlfr''' 

:aio  .- \ox\» 

=-2100« LOXlO'  . 


Pc.vei  pliitit 

coir-iiucliOii. 

iiiej.iwstt 

per  year 


7    XIO' 
1,  ',xio- 

I.OXIO' 


CjcuiI  miles  ol 
uudeigtouiid 
transilli-.%iOil 

added  per  ye?r 
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1.2C0 
l.fOO 


Fi.'Llion  ot 

i,e.v  iindei- 

Eiouud  lines 

>  2,000  MVA 
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0.2 
.4 
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Tola!  milei'  ot 
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transmission 
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Peicent  secure 

rich 

reserves 


superconducting '- 

Percent  rich 
reserves 


Percent  total 
teseu'es 


2,000 

8,0CO 

25.00U 


5.5 
22.0 
75.0 


1.6 

6.4 
22.0 


0.8 
3.4 
U.5 
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■  III  units  of  2.00O-MVA  lines. 

■  1  ;s  MCF  ol  hs!  am  i'.  rcqu'red  per  circuit  mi!e  of  superconducting  I 
.•V.\  ur.it  ii;e). 


•iismis^inn  lii  o  (2.000- 


■  MegligiM?. 

'  A'ymplolic  tevt. 


It  is  difficult  to  predict  ilie  growth  rate  of 
underground  transmission  lines.  Tlie  rate  de- 
pends critically  on  wlyit  laws  regulating 
transmission  will  Ije  ^ssed.  future  siting 
practices,  right-of-way  casts,  etc.  A  simple 
growth. law  cannot  be  applied  to  current  in- 
stallation riiO-s  of  imdersround  trr.nsmi.'sion 
lines. 

We  have  adopted  the  following  argument 
for  generating  plants  after  1990: 

1.  Each  plant  will  trigger  the  construction 
of  some  imderground  cable  In  urban  areas. 
The  average  length  of  an  underground  link 
will  be  20  miles. 

2.  The  median  value  of  underground  trans- 
mission-line circuit  capacity  will  Increase 
with  time.  In  1970.  the  median  value  was  of 
the  order  of  200  MVA;  as  system  capacity 
grows,  larger  pnd  larger'  circuit  capacity 
values  will  be  possible  without  endangering 
syst«»m  reliability.  In  general,  a  factor  qf  10 
increase  in  system  load  will  permit  roughly 
a  factor  of  10  increase  in  line  capacity.  We 
have  assumeiPthat  In  1990.  20  ;  of  the  hues 
being  installed  will  be  2000  MVA  or  above;  in 
2000.  40'^;  and  in  2010.  60';  . 

■  3.  The  gross  generatiiifr  capacity  forecast 
in  Table  1  applies  After  the  year  200g  a  de- 
crease In  the  growth  rate  begins,  so  tliat  total 
uenerating  capacity  becomes  asymptotic  to 
I  he  level  10  000.000  MVA. 

The  circuit  miles  of  siiperconductlMg  cable 
.■=:h<)wn  in  Table  17  are  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  as^he  system  size  increases  an  in- 
creiising  number  of  circuits  over  2000  MVA 
will  be  superconducting.  In  addition,  the 
average  capacity  of  these  circuits  will  iiicrease 
with  time.  However,  the  distance  has  been 


calculated,  for  2000-MVA  units:  I.e..  a  mile  of 
6000-MVA  BJrcuit  is  equivalent  to  3  miles  of 
2000-MVA  circuit  as  far  as  helium  demand  is 
concerned. 

On  the  bails  of  these  assumptions  the 
percentage  use  of  the  country's  helium  re- 
serves for  transmission  lines  may  be  calcu- 
lated. Little  impact  will  occur  tmtil  after  the 
year  2000,  when  most  of  tlie  Insecure  helium 
reserves  in  the  natural  giis  fields  wUi  l>e  gone, 
unless  a  recovery  program  i.s  started  in  the 
near  future.  Assuming  that  this  is  not  done, 
and  that  only  one-fourth  of  the  secure  re- 
serves Is  allotted  to  superconducting  trans- 
mission lines,  the  lack  of  helium  will  .serious- 
ly limit  tiie  number  of  superconducting 
transmission  lines  (if  they  prove  lechuically 
and  economically  more  attractive  thati  alter- 
native underground  transmission  schemes). 
If  all  the  rich  reserves  are  saved  and  all  un- 
derground lines  over  2000  MVA  are  supercon- 
ducting, tiien  the  allocation  will  hardly  be 
enough  to  build  the  capacity  required  for  the 
asymptotic  generating  capacity  of  10'  MVA. 
At  this  level  the  use  of  the  expensive  helium 
to  replace  that  lost  In  the  operating  lines 
would  f-'reatly  increa.se  running  costs. 

The  extraction  cost  of  the  lean  reserves  is 
.so  lii(;h  that  apparently  it  will  not  pay  to 
e\tra?t  'heir  helium  content  in  the  years  left 
before  2000  AD.  The  cumulative  Interest 
charpis  o:i  the  Ciipit.il  invested  in  .plants  to 
recover  helium  from  the  lean  rcser\es  will 
be  much  greatcrithan  the  economic  savings 
of  superconducting  transuiis,ston  lines _over 
other  types  of  underground  transmission. 
Therefore,    only    the    rich    re.5er\es    can    be 


counted    on    for    u.^e    In    superconducting 
transmission  lines. 

The  helium  inventory  has  been  assumed  to 
be  1.25  MCF/mile  for  a  2000-MVA  system 
Since  extended  overload  operation  depend.s 
on  heat  storage  in  the  helium,  this  figure 
could  po.s&lbly  be  reduced;  however,  this  de- 
pr  nds  on  overall  system  optimization. 

In  sutnniiiry.  widespread  use  of  supercon- 
ducting transmission  lines  can  be  expected  to 
constitute  a  major  demand  on  the  helium 
reserves  of  the  U.S.  The  estimates  of  helium 
demand  do  not  include  the  possible  use  of 
.••upcrcona«cting  power  transmission  in  other 
industrialized  countries.  The  margin  would 
be  impro\-ed  by  the  conservation  of  heiium 
in  the  rich  Ini^ecure  reserves.  This  program 
v/ould  have  to  beuln  immediHtely.  It  is  also 
important  to  begin  research  on  economic  re- 
covery of  helium,  possibly  lii  combination 
v.it'i  other  gases,  in  order  to  justify  capitiil 
o.\p"iiciiure  on  a  plant. 

CH.\PIt.H     Vtli:     CONCLUSIONS 

8.1  The  ca.se  for  superconducting  cables 
The  expansion  of  the  U.S.  electric  power 
industry  is  ciiiitinuing  at  a  Iiigh  rate.  In  iho 
lace  of  environmental  and,  occasionally,  eco- 
nomic pressures,  incrcaiing  lengllis  of  the 
power  transmission  system  will  go  under- 
ground. Before  the  end  of  the  century  feed- 
ers to«urban  centers  with  capacities  of  2  to 
5  GVA  will  be  required.  If  portions  of  in- 
tertics  betvvecn  regional  pools  are  forced  uu- 
den;round.  single-circuit  cajiaclties  up  to  10 
OVA  may  be  required.  Already  short  links 
with  ct^paciiies  of  about  2  CV.^  have  been  in- 
stalled  in   the   U.S.   a:id   Europe.    Althoiii;h 
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extensions  of  present  technology  may  per- 
mit long  lengths  to  be  installed  at  this  power 
level,  It  Is  close  to  the  limit.  Superconduct- 
ing cables,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  eco- 
nomically competitive  at  about  this  level  and 
inherently  capable  of  technical  development 
to  provide  power  tran.smis.sion  capability 
greater  by  an  order  of  magnitude. 

Superconducting  cables  appear  to  have 
many  advantages  when  considered  In  the 
context  of  system  operation.  Properly  de- 
signed, they  have  the  following  favorable 
characteristics : 

1.  Tlie  critical  length  may  be  as  long  as 
several  hundred  miles.  •  - 

2.  The  cable  may  be  designed  to  achieve 
surge  hnpedance  loading. 

3.  Heavy  fault  currents  may  be  carried 
without  tripping  and  the  line  will  carry 
rated  current  immediately  after  a  fault. 

4.  Extended  overload  currents  may  be  car- 
ried for  many  hours.  Following  a  suitable  re- 
covery period  at  rated  current  the  overload 
cycle  may  be  repeated  indefinitely  without 
degradation  of  the  insulation. 

6.  Cable  rating  is  not  ■  dependent  on  soil 
conditions. 

8.2  Sjieclflc  Recommendations 

The  use  of  helium  as  a  dielectric  appears 
to  have  several  disadvantages,  including  (1) 
the  possibility  of  poor  dielectric  breakdown 
performance,  and  (2)  the  necessity  for  In- 
stalling rigid  cables  In  40  to  60-ft  sections. 

Even  in  the  early  stages  of  conceptual 
development,  cables  must  be  designed  to  ap- 
peal to  the  utilities,  particularly  from  an 
economic  standpoint.  Thus  solid  or  lami- 
nar dielectrics  are  suggested,  as  they  permit 
the  cable  to  be  made  in  lengths  that  can  be 
reeled  and  pulled  into  place.  Two  of  the 
designs  presented  for  flexible  superconduct- 
ing cable  appear  to  be  technically  attractive. 
These  cables  are  very  light  compared  with 
conventional  cables  of  the  same  rating.  It 
has  been  shown  that  concentrating  on  one 
parameter,  for  example,  magnetic  loss,  does 
not  lead  to  optimization  of  the  total  design. 
In  particular,  the  high  critical  temperature 
(r,)  and  superior  current-carrying  capacity 
of  nlobium-tln  compared  with  niobium  al- 
low a  more  practical  line  design.  Because  of 
the  nonlinear  properties  of  helium  iu  the 
operating  range  the  higher  T-,  permits  a  dis- 
proportionate improvement  in  the  refrigera- 
tor system.  In  a  practical  line  it  will  be  a 
complicated  problem  to  optimize  the  electri- 
cal, mechanical,  and  cryogenic  designs  of  the 
cable.  System  requirements  such  as  fault 
and  overload  performance  will  also  enter  the 
picture. 

Although  the  study  has  concentrated  on  ac 
transmission,  dc  may  be  preferable  for  certain 
types  of  system  operation.  Some  development 
or  Improvement  of  the  associated  breakers 
and  converters  Is  required,  but  the  cables 
themselves  appear  to  be  relatively  simple 
X  modification  of  ac  designs.  Advantages  of  a 
flexible  design  still  apply. 

If  superconducting  cables  become  stand- 
ard It  is  necessary  to  hoard  all  the  helium 
possible.  In  addition  to  conserving  the  rich 
heliimi  reserves,  research  should  begin  on 
economical  ways  of  recovering  helium  from 
relatively  lean  supplies  of  natural  gas  before 
all  the  reserves  are  burnt.  Helium  will  be 
essential  for  other  projects  (e.g.,  fusion  gen- 
eration) besides  superconducting  power  lines. 
The  abandonment  of  the  helium  conserva- 
tion program  is  a  disaster,  to  put  it  mildly. 
8.3  Future  work 

In  a  separate  proposal  Brookhaven  has  out- 
lined the  work  that  must  be  done  to  develop 
a  successful  cable.  Some  fundamental  knowl- 
edge is  required  of  dielectric  losses  and 
breakdown  in  the  appropriate  temperature 
and  pressure  ranges.  Properties  of  super- 
critical helium  must  be  evaluated  for  use  In 
cooling  cable-type  configuration.  In  partlc- 
u:ar,  regions  of  nonlinear  oscillation  must 


be  charted.  Some  of  the  many  properties  re- 
quired in  a  siiperconductor  for  use  In  a  60- 
Hz  transmission  cable  are  found  in  niobium- 
tin.  A  reduction  ot  magnetic  losses  at  the 
proposed  current  density  for  this  material 
by  a  factor  of  2  to  5  is  desirable.  In  addition, 
the  compound  will  have  to  be  made  more 
ductile.  Methods  of  depositing  thick  layers 
for  carrying  faults  must  be  devised  and  tests 
carried  out  to  ensure  that  the  superconduct- 
ing layer  will  not  crack  or  peel  during  ther- 
mal cycling.  The  cryogenic  equipment  will 
require  a  great  deal  of  very  practical  en- 
gineering development.  Refrigeration  systems 
must  be  developed  for  long,  reliable,  mainte- 
nance-free periods.  In  particular,  the  Dewars 
containing  the  cables  must  be  designed  for 
Inexpensive  mass  production  and  simple  in- 
stallation in  the  field,  prefewrtJly  by  means  of 
a  single  welding  operationm  each  Joint. 

An  adequately  fimded  program  would  pro- 
duce a  cable  suitable  for  utility  evaluation 
in  about  ten  years. 

Interior  and  EEI  Sponsor  Studv  of  Chitical 
Currents  in  Thin  Super  Conducting 
Films 

Tlie  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Edison  Electric  Institute,  Inc.,  have 
awarded  a  contract  to  Stanford  University 
for  the  study  of  critical  current  characteris- 
tics of  very  thin  multllayered  films  of  super- 
conducting compounds.  The  $44,000  one- 
year  project  Is  being  funded  by  Interior  and 
EEI  as  part  of  the  multlmllllon  dollar  Un- 
derground Transmission  R&D  Program  of  the 
Electric  Power  Re.search  Institute. 

As  described  by  F.  F.  Parry,  Interior's  Un- 
dcri^round  Electric  Power  Transmission  Re- 
se.-irch  Program  Manager,  recent  advances  In 
superconducting  and  crj'ogenic  (low  temper- 
aiurc)  technology  indicate  that  practical  su- 
perconducting electrical  power  transmis- 
sion— where  conductor  resistance  is  almost 
zero — may  oe  achievable  within  the  next 
two  decades.  It  is  highly  desirable  to  de- 
velop superconductors  In  configurations  hav- 
ing higher  current  carrying  capacity  than 
superconductor  technology  presently  allows. 
Such  Improvements  would  make  It  possible 
to  reduce  power  cable  size,  thereby  lowering 
the  costs  for  a  line  of  given  power  capacity, 
as  well  as  make  economically  feasible  the 
construction  of  lower  capacity  lines  (below 
1000  megawatts) . 

Stanford  University  investigations  will  in- 
volve superconducting  samples  produced  by 
electron  beam  evaporation.  The  layers  will 
be  one  or  two  orders  of  magnitude  thinner 
than  those  produced  by  either  solid  state  dif- 
fusion or  chemical  vapor  deposition.  Com- 
pounds will  include  Nb^Sn,  V^i  and  other 
Beta  tungsten  structures  of  various  thick- 
nesses and  with  different  metallic  spacers. 
Successful  completion  of  this  project  could 
substuntially  influence  the  empibasls  and  di- 
rection of  present  as  well  as  future  super- 
conducting transmission  research. 

SvpracoNDCCTiNO  J£acnets  To  Store  Elec- 
trical E^NERCT  To  Be  Analyzed  at  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin 

The  feasibility  of  storing  electrical  power  in 
large  superconducting  magnets  for  use  in 
periods  of  high  load  Is  being  analyzed  by 
researchers  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
under  a  grant  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation  (NSF) . 

Efficient,  economic,  and  environmentally 
acceptable  means  of  storage  are  sought  as  a 
way  of  lessening  requirements  for  new  gener- 
ating installations  to  meet  growing  demand, 
Increasing  flexibility  In  planning  power  sys- 
tems, and  improving  their  performance. 

The  principal  present  method,  "pumped 
storage,"  uses  generating  machines  as  motors 
to  pump  v.-ater  during  slack  demand  periods 
to  reservoirs  at  an  elevation,  which  Is  re- 
leased for  hydroelectric  generation  when  de- 
m.ind   Is   heavy.   The  creation   of  artificir.l 


reservoirs  in  natural  settings  can  encounter 
public  opposition. 

Superconducting  magnets,  cooled  to  just 
above  absolute  zero  to  achieve  superconduc-f 
tlvlty,  storing  electric  energy  In  their  mag-f 
netlc  fields  for  use  on  demand,  cotild,  if  feas- 
ible at  a  high  energy  capacity,  provide  a 
much  more  compact  and  environmentally 
less  intrusive  storage  installation. 

Professors  Roger  Boom,  Harold  Peterson, 
and  Warren  Young  oL-  the  College  of  Engi- 
neeilng  at  "the  University  of  Wisconsin  are  do- 
ing the  researcli  on  the  one-year  project,  witii 
an  NSP  grant  of  $124,500.  The  work  comes 
under  the  Division  of  Advanced  Teclinology 
Applications  (ATA^  of  NSF's  program  of  Re- 
search Applied  to  National  Needs  (RANN I . 

According  to  Professor  Peterson,  total  elec- 
tric energy  used  in  the  United  States  in 
1972  was  approximately  half  of  what  could 
have  been  generated  with  available  capaciiy. 
Yet  additionl  capacity  is'  being  planned,  he 
.said,  because  with  ,the  e:-;ception  of  pumped 
storage,  there  is  no  practical  method  now 
available  for  storing  large  amounts  of  energy 
which  could  be  generated  during  ofi'-peak 
hours  for  use  during  peak  demand. 

Professor  Boom  explained  that  "several 
.studies  of  electromagneilc  energy  storage 
systems  are  behig  made,  and  we  feel  that  the 
use  of  superconductive  inductors  appears  to  ^ 
be  realistic  possibility  for  large  pov.-er 
systems." 

"A  superconducting  mat;net,  wound  from 
specially-fabricated  superconducting  alloys, 
operated  only  at  cyrogenic  temperatures  (ap- 
proximately —452  degrees  Fahrenheit),  is  es- 
seutiartf^a  perfect,  resistance-free  cmiductor. 
Very  high  magnetic  energy  levels  can  be 
stored  and  maintained  at  essentially  zero  lo.s£  i^ 
until  discharged." 

Tlie  feasibility  analysis  will  seek  to  Identify 
specific  problem  areas  and  evaluate  the  po- 
tential of  the  proposed  storage  sys-tem. 

(Editors. — Simultaneous  release  is  being 
made  by  the  University  of  Wlscontin.) 
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PrUicipal  Investigator:  Boom,  R.  W.,  Peter- 
sou,  H.  A. 

Proposal  immber:  P2I3300-000. 

Title  of  project:  Superconductive  Riergy 
Storage  for  Power  Sy&tems. 

Address  of  institution  (include  branch' 
campus  and  component) :  Department  of 
Metallurgical  and  Nuclear  Engineering,  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin  53706. 

Division  (olBce)  and  directorate:  Ad- 
vanced Technology  Applications/ RA. 

Program:  Energy  Research  and  Technolog"'. 

Summary  of  proposed  worlJ  (limit  to  22 
pica  or  19  elite  typewritten  llribs) :  This  re- 
search Is  concerned  with  determining  the 
feasibility  of  using  superconducting  coil 
magnets  for  storing  large  amounts  of  elec- 
tromagnetic energy.  The  installed  generating 
capability  of  the  electric  power  systems  in 
this  country  Is  suiScIent  to  produce  almost 
twice  as  much  energy  as  has  been  sold  in 
recent  years.  Because  of  the  current  difficulty 
of  adding  new  generating  capability  the  pos- 
sibility of  doubling  tlie  electrical  energy 
sale  without  the  n^d  for  additional  gen- 
eratUig  capacity  presents  a  real  challenge. 
The  reason  for  cousideruig  superconductive 
magnet  enery  storage  is  the  high  energy  den- 
sity obtainable  from  such  a  syetem.  Prelimi- 
nary work  has  uncovered  no  fundamental 
technical  objection  to  such  a  system.  All  of 
the  energy  stored  in  the  superconducting 
magnet  is  returnable  to  the  electric  power 
system  under  smooth  continuous  control. 
The  only  Inefiicieiicies  encountered  are  iu  the 
conventional  tenniu.al  equipment,  leads,  and 
the  refrigeration  system  needed  to  baUkiice 
the  relatively  modest  terminal,  magnetic  and 
mechanical  los.ses.  Specific  tasks  to  be  per- 
^formrd  v.:!!  be:'  il)  a  superconducting  mas'* 
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net  design  cousideriiig  such  factors  as  con- 
ductor configuration,  stress  analysis,  conduc- 
tor cooling,  optimization  of  sizes  and  costs. 
(2)  Input-output  circuiting  (3)  Systems 
scudy  considering  overall  response  charac- 
teristics. Objectives  of  this  worK  niclude  flnd- 
iiia  an»\vefs  to  such  questions  as  size,  limita- 
tions of  a  -single  structure  and  deslt;n  effec- 
ti  t'nes.>  for  power  Ho.v  rever.-ilJility  and 
cli.'ipiiit-. 
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NANCY  BAKERS  ESSAY  TACKLING 
JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY'  ONE 
OP  WINNERS  IN  COLGATE-PALM- 
OLIVE  CO.'S   CONTEST 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Pre.siripitr.  tiie  Col- 
gate-Palmolive Co.  recently  publl.ehed 
the  winrina;  e.^.-^ny-s  in  it.s  Tackle  Amer- 
ica's Problem.^  Contest.  A.srtiy  collcagties 
probably  know,  .student.s  from  all  over 
the  country  were  invited  to  .submit  an 
essay  in  the  form  of  an  inaugural  ad- 
dress, defining  and  offerinf-  .solutions  to 
what  they  telt  to  be  America's,  most 
pressing  problems. 

Six  thousand  lunior  and  .senior  high 
.■^  jhool  students  entered  this  conte.st,  and 
24  winners  wore  chaseu  Mr.  President,  I 
knc-.v  I  speak  for  all  Marylandeis  in  ex- 
pressing great  pride  in  17-vear-xjld  Nancy 
Raker,  of  Rockville..  Md..  whose  'es.say. 
•Tackling  Juvenile  Delinquency,"  was 
chosen  as  one  of  \\\c  winning  entries.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.seiu  that  Nancy 
Baker's  essay  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beins  no  obiet  tion.  the  essay 
was  ordeied  |.)/p  printed  in  the  RECorsD, 
a*^  follows:        / 

TM  KLINC.  jjlIVKNU  r    Dl.I  IN'Jt  INC  Y 

,B>    Niiiicy   Bnkeri  * 

The  future  of  our  great  nmi'.ii  depends 
upcu  the-  willingness  and  '.lie  nifTlity  of 
Americas  ytjflth  to  upliold  the  moral  and 
democKptif  institutions  whlc'n  ser'e  as  the 
loundatlr.n  upon  wltlch  this  nation  has  been 
biult.  A  di.si'urblng  pattern  has  developed, 
l-.owever.  which  could  Jeopavdi  e  the  future 
stability  of  o\ir  nation.  Anierici'.  seems  to 
lie  losiiig  ttie  support  of  her  \outh.  An  ap- 
parent deterioration  of  the  mdral  standards 
of  America's  youth  concerning  the  protection 
of  the  right.s  of  others  and  the  basi.-  respect 
ior  the  pre  ervalion  of  -a hat  exists  has  mani- 
fested in  iin. alarming  tntid  toward  the  use 
of  \lole!»ie  and  fcrre.  Itist.-ad  <a  worUhig 
through  t>ie  denicc':<tic  pru'.e.-s  v. hi.'h  is 
.such  a  vital  part  of  America  and  instead 
r  f  ypholdiiiR  the  high  'tut'.dotds  of  Amer- 
SfT's  pas'.  America's  ymitli  is"*".i'rning  more 
■.lid  more  oi'ten  to^vard  the  u^e  of  violence, 
'. andalLsn^  and  destruction. 

If  I  were  a  President.  I  -.voM'.d  i<ckle  the 
ri-ing  prob'^m  of  Ju\enile  delinquency  in 
the  United  .States.  My  plan  is  ba.sed  <m  the 
ide.i  that  Juveniles  who  turn  delinquent  cati- 
iiot  respect  laws  which  they  do  not  under- 
stand and  cunnot  respect  Hie  right  of  others 
u.itU  they  can  respect  theinselves.  Children 
■Aho  ha\e  a  positive  ?elf-image  seldom  And 
ti  necessjiry  to  call  atiention  to  themselves 
through  delinquency.  Bv  providing  the 
means  for  the  expansion  of  .some  iilre;.tly- 
exls\lng  youth  programs.  I  think  we  can 
curb  the  rise  of  Jii\eiii:e  deUiiqnency  in 
.America. 

^lo  success  V. lien  Introducing  la 


etiforcement  edtication  to  children  Is  to  reach 
the  child  at  an  early  age.  Personal  contact 
with  law  enforcement  officers  through  a  youth 
police  outreach  program  would  help  create 
a  positive  impression  of  law  enforcement 
upon  children  before  they  are  influenced  by 
the  negative  attitudes  of  others.  With  the 
cooperation  of  local  school  systems  and  com- 
muni'y  police  departments,  programs  whicli 
would  meet  the  needs  of  each  community 
an.d  'voulf'.  fMrilitate  maximum  youth  partici- 
pation could  be  designed.  Glviiig  a  child 
rc.-.po'>slbihty  in  law  entorcement  would 
build  hi.s  Eeif-image  and  conhdence..  A  com- 
binr.tion  of  tiie  AAA  Safety  Patrol  program 
and  the  Police  Boys'  Cluffs  could  be  of  help 
In  creating  a  rapport  between  a  community's 
yoti.h  and  law  enforcemeni  officers.  This  pro- 
•^ram^nlght  he  followed  Ijy  the  availability 
of  paid  and  volunteer  jobs  wjthin  the  police 
force  so  that  teenagers  coitra  get  a  feeling 
I  of  the  law  enforcement  eflorts  in  their  com- 
munities. Making  a  youth  a  part  of  the  po- 
lice force  would  help  teenagers  to  vindor- 
snid  and  respect  the  laws  whicli  they  inigin 
o'licrwlse  violate  and  the  sysiem  wiiich  they 
mielit  otherwise  reject. 

k  child  needs  someone  to  look  up  to.  some- 
one who  can  teacli  him  right  and  wrong, 
and  can  serve  as  a  model  for  the  child's 
behavior.  A  child"'  also  needs  to  teel  that 
sonteone  cares  about  him.  N<l  all  children 
have  pnrents  to  look  up  to.  and  juvenile  de- 
linquents oftei\  come  from  broken  homes. 
Ifati(,i\-wide  Big  Brother  and  Big  .Sister  pn^j- 
erts,  hi  which  college  students  "adopt"  a 
child,  visit  him  regiilnrlv,  and  serve  as  a 
piirent-itviiige.  could  help  provide  children 
from  broiten  homes  .villi  tiie  guidance  they 
need. 

The  fnm'l.-  is  a  mnjnr  iiiOueRce  In  the  pre- 
vention of  Juvenile  delinquency.  A  child's, 
pprpiits  are  in  tiie  best  position  to  guide  a 
child  tOAirfl^!!'  p>r*(Aiinive  life.  In  order  to 
help  pareii's  recv^nize  their  children's  needs, 
child  puir'.ance  classes  could  be  held  in  a 
program  shnilar  to  the  Red  Cress  Baby  Care 
classps  now  available.  Parents  In  tliese  classes 
wf.tiM  i^p  instructed  bv  ctiild-psychologists 
In  the  neces.sary  elements  in  guiding  a  cliild 
tow.-rd  3  positive  self-iniatie  and  a  reali.siic 
vie  V  of  the  necessity  of  law  pnd  order. 

The  proeram.s  uecersr.r'.  for  the  prevention 
of  Juvenile  {lelinquency  are  already  In  exist- 
ence In  America.  If  I  were  President.  I  would 
.-cc  the  ftin.ds  and  personnel  were  devoted 
to  youth  opportunities  and  youth  guidance 
programs  so  that  v.e  might  deal  with  the 
problem  of  Juvenile  delinquency  in  America 
In  a  preventive  ratiier  than  a  correctional 
capacity. 

During  elections.  I  would  propose  that  the 
federal  government  distribute  a  voting  record 
ol  all  eligible  candidates,  and  thus  present 
the  voting  public  with  factual  Information 
on  which  to  ba.se  their  choice  of  candidates. 
Such  a  factual  policy  would  do  much  niud- 
slinghig  tliai  lias  recently  accompanied  our 
campaigns. 

I  would  also  pri:po.se  the  direct  election  of 
the  President.  In  all  truthrulness.  there  are 
many  people  who  do  not  xmderstand  the 
elerioral  system  of  electing  a  President.  I 
feel  that  the  voice  of  the  people  should 
elect  the  President.  That  would  truly  ex- 
press til"  v.i-hes  of  ilie  people,  and  it  would 
a'so  plimiMHte  any  pcssible  ■political  deals" 
thai  tlie  people  feel  might  arise. 

Tlie  only  wuv  that  v.e  can  eajov  a  true 
democracy  is  il  the  people  .snppnrl  it.  Not 
Ju.si  a  leA  people  wlio  get  out  and  \ote  once 
a  .\e;»r.  but  thinking,  logical,  well-informed 
ciiLteiis  '.sho  participate  in  their  government. 
That  i,i  the  only  wa\  we  can  restore  the  faith 
of  the  American  pec;ple  in  llieir  govern- 
mcn'  — let  tiiein  porticipiuc  in  it.  let  tlieni 
be  the  L'nven.meni. 


Tli£  k^l 


JAMES  A.  FARLEY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  James  A. 
Farley,  former  Poslnuoier  General  and 


the  mastermind  behind  two  successful 
Presidential  drives  of  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
has  become  a  political  legend  in  this 
Nation. 

Recently,  Mr,  Farley  celebrated  his 
85th  birthday.  In  commemoration  of  this 
event,  the  editor  of  the  Wyoming  Eagle, 
Mr,  Bernard  Horton.  wrote  a  column 
reminiscing  about  his  association  with 
Mr.  Farley  and  paying  tribute  to  the  po- 
litical acumen  of  an  individual  who  is 
truly  a  professional. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
utini  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being«no  objection,  the  article 
v.a.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tfir,  Ri-MARK\Bi,E  Mr.  Farley  Preukts  Aciai.v 
(By  Bernard  Horton) 

Dciring  the  last  several  days,  we  have  been         * 
tliinki'ig  about  that  remarkable  old  political 
pro.  Jnnics  .^.  Parley  of  New  'York, 

Mr.  Farley,  former  Postmaster  General  who 
twice  masterminded  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
to  the  presidency,  observed  his  85tli  birthdjiy 
ai'.ii iversary   Wedne.'-day. 

This  writer  first  met  Mr.  Farley  persotiallv 
at  the  Democratic  National  Convention  in 
Atlantic  City  In  August,  1964. 

We  had  an  exclusive  Wyoming  Eagle  in- 
terview witli  the  man  who  served  as  natlouid 
Democratic  chairman  and  campaign  man- 
ager ftir  the  late  President  Roosevelt  In  the 
1930's.  And,  In  that  Interview,  he  predicted 
that  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  would  end 
tin  with  as  great  a  -victory  as  that  scored  bv 
FTJ  R.  in  1932. 

T!-at  ye.ir.  Roosevelt  carried  i2  of  the  48 
£•  ites.  losing  only  six. 

Farley  told  us  President  Johnson  would 
C'rry  Maine.  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont, 
vhlc  h  Ron.sevell  lost  In  1932. 

.^ware  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Farley  had.  for 
many  years,  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
nation's  most,  respected  and  astute  political 
pros,  we  made  arrangements  to  call  him 
sliortly  before  the  election  for  another  sttiry 
on  iiis  appraisals. 

.After  all.  as  long  ago  as  1936.  this  man 
had  won  nationwide  attention  when  he  went 
against  many  polls  and  flatly  predicted  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  would  carry  every  elate  ex- 
cept Maine  and  Vermont.  That  is  exactly,  to 
the  very  states,  how  that  election  turi:ed 
out. 

On  Oct.  23.  1964.  tvvo  months  after  our 
Atlantic  Ciry  interview,  .we  called  Mr.  Far- 
ley at  the  Waldorf  Astorih  in  New  York  City. 
How  do  things  look  to  you  now  ? 
."This  Is  very  definitely  a  landslide  com- 
parable to  Mr.  Roo.<;evelt's  of  1936, "  he  replied. 
"It  could  be  Just  a,s  big.  with  Johnson  los- 
ing only  two  states.  The  popular  vote  will 
be  even  higher  than  A  r.  RocDsevelf.s  was." 

Farley  said  he  didn't  believe  JohnsDii 
would  lase  more  than  six  of  the  50  states. 
"Tliat  would  be  the  maximum." 

He  said  Joim.son  might  lose  Alabama  and 
Mississippi,  and  he  listed  Louisiana.  Georgia. 
Florida  and  South  Carolina  as  questionable. 
He  predicted  Sen.  Gale  McGee  would  win 
in  Wyoming  and  Robert  F.  Kenned  votiUI 
win  in  New  York,  in  Senate  races. 

Then  came  the  election.  President  JoImi- 
son  did  win  in  a  land.slide.  He  carried  44 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  losing 
In  six  states — Alabama.  Mississippi.  Louisi- 
ana. Georgia.  Soxtth  Carolina  and  Arizona, 
the  home  state  of  Ills  opponent,- Sen.  BaTy 
Goldwater. 

Both  McGee  and  Robert  F.  Kennedy  were 
elected. 

We  could  scarcely  believe  It ! 
On  his  85tli  birthday  Wednesday,  Mr 
Farley,  .still  a  robust  man  in  excellent  physi- 
cal condition,  dres.sed  In  a  blue  suit  with 
while  shirt  and  blue  tie.  naturally  was  tplk- 
ing  abou I  politics. 
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He  said  the  slttiation  in  Washington  "U 
sad." 

"The  Watergate  afifair  has  brought  criti- 
cism of  the  presidency  unheard  of  since  the 
Grant  and  Harding  adminLstrations,"  be 
said.  "Waiergate  will  be  in  the  newspapers 
for  months  and  the  trials  and  investigations 
could  continue  for  years. ' 

He  predicted  the  Watergate  scandal  will 
bring  more  Democrats  to  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate in  the  1974  elections  and  he  said  "the 
Republicans  don't  have  a  chance  In  1976.'' 

In  view  of  his  political  track  record  and  our 
personal  experience  with  his  uncanny  accu- 
racy, we  are  not  about  to  challenge  these  lat- 
est predictions  of  JMr.  Jim  Farley. 


WHAT  IS  THE  STATUS  OP  ABM  DE- 
PLOYMENTS IN  THE  v£0  VIET 
UNION  1  YEAR  AFTER  JTONING 
THE  TREATY?  * 

V  Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
'little  more  than  a  year  ago,  the  President 
signed  In  Moscow  a  treaty  limiting  ABM 
deployments  and  an  interim  agreement 
limiting  offensive  strategic  arms.  Much 
public  discussion  and  extensive  Senate 
debate  occurred  in  the  weeks  and  months 
following  the  signing  of  those  accords. 
A  number  ofCconcerns  were  expressed 
over  the  wisdw  and  risks  of  that  initi- 
ative toward  tne  conti'ol  of  the  strategic 
arms  race.  At  the  conclusion  of  that 
discussion,  the  Senate  overwhelmingly 
approved  thc^HM  treaty  and  the  Con- 
gress agreed  to  the  interim  agreement 
limiting  strategic  arms. 

We  might  now  recall  some  of  the  argu- 
ments that  were  made  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  on  the  Senate  floor  and  con- 
sider the  current  state  of  the  arms  race — 
a  little  more  than  a  year  after  the  sign- 
ing of  the  accords. 

In  the  course  of  the  floor  debate,  the 
jiuiior  Senator  from  Washington  warned 
the  Senate  that  the  Soviet  leadership 
had  a  number  of  large  missiles  and 
might  be  developing  a  still  larger  type 
of  missile.'  He  cited  the  possibility  of  a 
tremendous  yield  of  as  much  as  50  mega- 
tons per  missile.* 

The  Senator  from  Washington  ob- 
served that  the  United  States  deliber- 
ately has  not  sought  the  ability  to  strike 
first  against  hardened  missile  sites  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  adding — 

That  Is  the  difference,  and  that  Is  what 
is  disturbing  about  the  huge  Soviet  missiles 
and  the  still  larger  missiles  they  are  now 
developing.' 

A  day  earlier,  last  September  6,  the 
Senator  had  said — 

The  Soviets  have  an  advantage  in  missile 
throw  weight  that,  while  already  very  large, 
is  subject  to  still  larger  increases.  As  things 
now  stand,  the  overall  Soviet  transcontinen- 
tal missile  throw  weight  is  approximately 
four  times  our  own.« 

To  further  illustrate  his  view  of  Soviet 
advantage,  the  Senator  in  the  same  state- 
ment turned  to  the  subject  of  ABM: 

We  had  four  sites  authorized,  yre  cut  ba«k 
and  agreed  to  two  In  the  ABM  treaty — which 
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in  effect  was  really  one,  and  the  Soviets  did 
no  cutting  h9ci.? 

The  Senator's  remailcs  were  disturbing 
to  a  number  of  people  interested  In  the 
strategic  situation.  Some  were  alarmed 
at  the  prospect  of  an  agreement  which 
allowed  such  a  visible  manifestation  of 
nuclear  power — the  large  Soviet  missile 
force — to  be  made  still  more  tenible  in 
the  wake  of  an  agreement.  I  belieted  then 
that  it  would  be  better  if  the  Soviet 
Union  v.ere  to  refrain  from  the  emplace- 
ment of  larger  weapons  in  substantial 
numbers.  But  I  was  convinced  then,  as  I 
am  now,  that  with  the  mutual  ability 
each  side  possesses  to  destroy  the  other 
many  times  over — an  ability  reinforced 
by  the  ABM  treaty — each  side  has  a 
viable  deterrent  and  knows  that  the 
other  side  could  not  hope  to  start  a  nu- 
cleai-  war  without  the  certainty  of  sufifer- 
ing  catastrophic  losses.  I  remain  con- 
vinced of  that,  although  I  also  believe 
that,  for  purposes  of  reassurance,  both 
sides  should  exercise  restraint  \xx  nuclear 
weapons  development,  so  as  to  prevent 
recurrent  alarms  and  also  so  as  to  release 
fimds  on  both  sides  for  constructive 
social  purposes. 

Xt  the  time  of  the  debate  last  year, 
Senator  Jackson  seemed  interested  in  the 
benefits  of  restraint,  especially  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  he  indi- 
cated that  demonstrated  restraint  might 
be  a  sound  basis  for  both  sides  to  turn 
their  attentions  to  domestic  priorities. 

In  this  connection  the  Senator  said,  on 
September  6  last  year,  that  if  the  Soviets 
dismantled  the  SS-7  and  SS-8 ,  IBM's 
and  thus  brought  their  ICBM  throw 
weight  down — 

This  would  be  a  move  in  the  direction  of 
fairness.  And  it  would  be  a  move  In  the  di- 
rection of  slowing  the  arms  build-up  by  be- 
ginning to  narrow  the  now  considerable  dis- 
parity between  the  larger  Soviet  force  and 
our  own  smaller  one."  *  The  Senator  added, 
"Perhaps  they  can  Ije  persuaded  to  refrain 
from  deploying  bigger  missiles  in  the  first 
place.  Surely  such  a  result  would  increase 
our  security  and  enable  us  both  to  forego 
new  strategic  programs  and  make  it  possible 
for  both  countries  to  have  more  funds  avaU- 
able  for  important  domestic  programs.- 

In-  light  of  the  Senator's  expressed 
•views,  I  urge  him  to  join  me  and  other 
Senators  in  finding  out  just  what  has 
happened  since  last  year.  And  if  it  should 
then  be  established  that  the  Soviets  have 
in  fact  shown  the  restraint  the  Senator 
from  Washington  urged  upon  them,  I 
would  hope  that  the  Senate  would  then 
act  to  change  priorities  in  the  way  the 
Senator  suggested  should  be  possible. 

Since  the  Senate  approved  the  ABM 
treaty  and  the  two  Houses  gave  their 
assent  to  the  signing  of  the  interim 
agreement,  our  negotiators  liave  moved 
well  into  the  SALT  II  negotiations  with 
the  Russian  delegation.  There  are  indi- 
cations that  there  soon  may  be  tangible 
progress  beyond  last  year's  agreement. 

Our  experts  have  had  an  opportunity 
since  the  approval  of  the  agreement  to 
use  national  means  of  verification — a  use 
guaranteed  in  both  the  treaty  and  th© 
agreement — to  see  whether  the  Soviet 
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Union  appears  to"  be  living  up  to  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  that  agreement. 

I  am  aware  that  it  Is  very  difficult  to 
know  precisely  what  the  Soviet  Union 
is  doing  with  its  strategic  programs. 
Much  depends  upon  calculations  and  as- 
sessments based  on  largely  subjective 
judgments.  The  same  was  true  last  year 
when  we  approved  the  ABM  treaty  and. 
interim  agreement.  Allovnng  that  these 
judgments  must  still  lack  certainty,  I 
would  like  to  know  the  answers  to  several 
important  questions  which  arose  In  the 
course  of  our  discussion  last  year: 

■What  in  fact  happened  to  those  big. 
tenifying,  new  Soviet  miss-'es  that  were 
.seen  on  the  horizon — those  missiles  that 
were  supposed  to  be  .substantially  larger 
th.^n  the  huge  SS-9  missile? 

What  ever  happened  to  those  hug^  new 
holes  mentioned  in  press  accoimts  which 
were  supposed  to  presage  deployment  of 
a  new  generation  of  still  larger  missiles? 

What  ever  happened  to  the  tremendous 
Soviet  throw  weight  advantage  men- 
tioned last  year?  Is  the  Soviet  megaton - 
nage  now  inj^easing  or  declining?  Is  the 
megatonnage  disparity  between  the  two 
sides  growing  or  being  rediKed?  Much 
of  the  megatonnage  in  the  Soviet  force 
was  centered  in  the  approximately  200- 
missile  SS-7  and  SS-8  fleet.  What  hap- 
pened to  that  fleet?  Are  there  indica- 
tions that  the  Russians  will  soon  be  re- 
tiring that  fleet. 

We  know  what  has  happened  to  our 
ABM  plans.  The  Congress  has  sensibly 
rejected  the  idea  of  spending  billions  of 
dollars  on  that  dubious  enterprise.  But 
what  about  the  Soviet  Union?  They,  like 
us,  are  limited  to  two  "sites.  When  the 
treaty  was  signed  last  year,  the  Soviets 
had  only  64  ABM  interceptors  deployed 
and  only  a  single  complex.  Are  there 
more  than  64  missiles  now?  Have  any 
steps  been  taken  to  begin  the  allowed 
second  complex? 

If  those  who  were  disturbed  last  year 
were  to  consider  the  answers  to  these 
questions,  ttiey  might  now  find  them- 
selves reassured  as  to  the  Intention  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  live  up  to  the  terms 
and  the  agreement.  They  might  find 
themselves  willing  to  take  a  new  look  at 
the  importance  of  achieving  further 
agreement  in  SALT  and  In  related  fields, 
such  as  the  long-delayed  comprehensive 
test  ban.  They  might  also  see  the  wis- 
dom of  restraint  now  on  our  part,  which 
would  ser\'fe  to  demonsti-at«  our  good  in- 
tent and  prevent  needless  deployments, 
while  allowing  the  release  of  money  for 
urgent  domestic  purposes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  tlie  Members 
of  tills  body  could  join  In  a  thorough 
reappraisal  of  defense  spending  in  view 
of  what  we  know  now  of  Soviet  Inten- 
tions. Certainly  our  deteriorating  mone- 
tar>'  situation  should  provide  added  in- 
centive for  this  reevaluation. 

The  Defense  Department  shows  no 
sign  of  letting  up  in  its  strategic  spend- 
ing. Congress  is  being  asked  to  appi-o- 
priate  more  .than  three-fourths  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  this  year  for  continued  pro- 
curement of  Minuteman  in  and  Minute- 
man  force  modification.  The  executive 
branch  hopes  to  spend  about  one-half 
billion  dollars  during  fiscal  year  1974  to 
convert  our  Polaris  submarines  to  Po- 
seidon. Ecyo::d  that,  nearly  another  one- 
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half  billion  dollars  is  being  asked  to  con- 
tinue the  development  of  a  new  strategic 
bomber,  the  B-1.  And  $1.7  billion  is  being 
sought  for  tlie  development,  procure- 
ment, and  military  construction  cost  of 
Trident  ballistic  missiles  submarines  and 
Trident  missiles.  In  addition,  several 
hundred  million  dollars  are  being  spent 
on  other  strategic  program.^. 

I  look  to  others  in  this  body  niore 
versed  in  the  specific  piogrnms  than  I 
to  inform  the  Senate  as  to  the  relative 
merits  or  tlemerits  of  these  strategic  pro- 
grams. If,  however,  the  Russians  are  liv- 
ing up  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  last 
year's  agreement,  it  seems  to  me  that 
that -fact  should  v.eigh  heavily  jn  the 
setting  of  our  national  prioii'.ies. 


PENSION  REIORM  MU.ST  MOVE 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  America's 
workingmen  and  women  should  be  able 
to  look  toward  their  years  of  retirement 
v.ith  a  sense  of  financial  security.  That 
.  ecuiity  i>  dependent  iii  Id  rye  port  upon 
33,000  private  pension  plans  j/iuch  affect 
approximately  35  million  participants. 
Tliese  pension  programs  currently  rep- 
itsent  an  investment  ol  si 50  billion  and 
this  figure  is  expected  to  reucli  S240  bil- 
lion by  1980.  A  tragirally  l:iree  number 
of  employees  covered  by  such  plans,  how- 
ever, never  receive  their  expecrcd  bene- 
lits  as  8,400  participants  in  pension  plans 
bst  $20  million  in  bcr.eflt:.  during  the 
.'list  7  months  of  i97L'  :lu:  tu  .pl'ir.t  tcr- 
nunations  alone. 

The  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  has  thoroughly  studied  the 
i.ssue  of  pension  reform  over  the  last  3 
yfepirs  and  conducted  extensive  hearings 
in  Washington  and  in*  the  field.  As  a 
result  of  the.se  studies  and  lieaiings  legis- 
lation was  introduced  in  the  92d  Con- 
gress to  strengthen  and  protect  empJgyee 
pension  and  wellar-^  benefit  progran\s. 
Thi.s  bill  was  reported  favorably  by  the 
Labor  and  Publi*  WtMfare  Committee 
rnd  referred  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee for  consideration.  Unfortunately. 
10  action  was  taken  in  the  Finance 
Cum;nittee  on  the  bill  in  tne  92d  Con- 
gress. 

This  year  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
i  ire  Committee  has  auain  diafted  pen- 
sion protection  legislation.  This  bill.  S.  4, 
Retirement  Income  Security  for  Em- 
,  ployees  Act  of  1973,  was  report«*d  with- 
out dissent  from  the  committee  and  has 
been  pending  on  the  Senate  Calendar 
.'^iJlceApril  18. 1  stronuly  endorse  S.  4  and 
havel^ned  with  Senators  Williams  and 
Javits.  and  50  other  Senators  in  co- 
.sponsoring  S.  4. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee,  how- 
ever, is  again  co«.^idering  pension  reform 
propOvsals  tlris  year,  including  legislation 
submitted  by  the  administration.  I  am 
.>ure  we  all  welcome  any  constructive 
contributions  that  the  Finance  Commit- 
We  may  make  in  this  extremely  impor- 
fint  area.  Any  lengtl^-  postponement  in 
lloor  consideration  of  pension  protection 
legislation,  however,  sliould  not  be  tol- 
erated, and  I  will  not  hesitate  to  ask  the 
oenate  leadership  to  have  S.  4  brought 
from  the  calendar  to  the  floor  if  delaying 
tactics  are  used.  Committee  jurisdic- 
tional problems  should  not  block  full 


Senate  consideration  of  .such  an  impor- 
tant issue.  If  substantive  differences  do 
exist  in  tlris  area  there  should  be  con- 
sideration by  the  full  Senate  at  an  early 
date  and  an  up  and  down  vote  on  any 
issues  that  cannot  be  resolved.  Pension 
reform  is  an  important  issue  for  all  work- 
ing Americans;  executives  as  well  as  blue 
collar  workers.  Extensive  delay  in  con- 
si'.biaficn  of  pendon  protecTion  legisla- 
tion by  tl/e  full  Senate  would  be 
unconscionable. 

I  ask  uuanimoas  co";...';crit  that  an  edi- 
torial dated  May  31.  1973  from  the  Co- 
luniba<^.  Oiiio.  Ciii/en  Journal  entitled 
"ProLect  Pen.¥ion<:  i-.'ov-."  be  printed  in 
tlio  REcono.  '  , 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

rRUIEti"    PtXSlfJNS    Now 

Cungress  and  the  administr;i*ion  shoald 
resi>rve  ih^ff  tfMtereiioes  and  find  belter  v.ays 
this  yt'ir  lo  protei  t  the  per.  ion  lights  of 
million'-,  of  Arnrrlrnn  worker?:. 

There  is  ror.f-rftl  avrpement  rh.-'t  present 
pension  s-ifesuatds  are  iiiadeqnme.  In  too 
many  cafie.;.  workers  receive  little  or  nothing 
^licn  they  retire — either  because  their  pen- 
sion benthts  are  lo^t  when  tl<ey  change  jobs, 
or  beca\ise  pension  funds  run  dry  v.  hen  coni- 
psniea  « J  out  of  busineso. 

Tl'C  President  wants  to  t;unr!intee  each 
worker  u  vested  interest  in  his  pension  after 
a  speii.'ied  number  of  years — an  interest  thfit 
can't  be  forfeited  if  he  quit.'s  or  gets  'ired. 

He  .ilso  want.;  to  require  manager.s  to  keep 
Ci'  nRh  money  in  tlicir  pension  funds  to 
c'js.T  their  Ii;»hilitlcs.  In  ti^e  first  seven 
months  of  last  yecr.  3.10^  workers  lost  $11 
uiii'ion-  in  binipfits  from  underfinanced  plans. 

'Ihi.'i  dnesn'r  go  far  enough  for  some  Dem- 
ccr'-ts  in  Co)i<,ress.  however,  who  want  pri- 
vate pensions  to  be  pi^r(,ib!e — transferrable 
from  company  to  company — and  insist  that 
pension  funds  buy  federal  insuriince  against 
fr;iud  and  mi-^inaniV^ement. 

Nixon  and  many  bir  inessmen  contend  thi't 
portability  is  impractical  because  of  the 
"vast  differences"  between  pension  plans. 

But  there  may  l)e  times  wlien  a  woiker 
would  prefer  to  transfer  his  benefits  to  a  new 
employer  witii  a  more  generous  pension  plan. 
,  And  some  companies  may  prefer  to  close  out 
their  book.s  on  employes  who  move  to  o^her 
Job'.. 

Federal  in.'-i'ranre.  the  President  contends, 
woiild  recjuire  too  much  government  "inier- 
fciciu-e"  in  liow  private  pension  plans  are 
run. 

Maybe  so.  hut  tl'e  Government  has  been 
able  to  insure  o'her  private  enterprise.s — • 
savini^s  and  loan.s.  for  example — without 
snarling  them  in  a  web  of  red  tape. 

At  any  rate,  the  areas  qf  agreement  on  pen- 
sion reform  are  broad  enough  that  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  congressional  commit- 
tees involved  should  be  able  to  came  up  with 
."  compromise  bill. 

The  Issue  has  been  ki<ked  around  now  for 
nearly  two  years.  Any  further  delay  would 
be  contrary  to  common  sense. 


THE  ALASKAN  PIPELINE 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  Mr.  James  L.  Kilpatrick's 
column  of  June  6,  which  appeared  in  the 
Evening  Star  and  Daily  News  covering 
the  untenable  delay  in  beginning  con- 
struction of  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  colimm 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd. 
as  follows: 


Let  s  3t.\rt  Building  the  Alask.^n  Pipeline 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrlck) 

A  group  of  Midwestern  legislators,  pressing 
for  regional  advantage  at  the  expense  oi 
national  needs,  has  maupged  once  more  to 
delay  constr-.-.ctlon  of  the  trans-AIaskau 
p'pciiMe.  The  project  is  bogged  down  in 
commit  lee.  and  faces  a  bruising  figlit  v.'hoii 
it  reaches  the  flcor. 

The  story  is  one  long  chronicle  of  finstra- 
tion.  If  construction  of  this  pipeline  had 
l)een  started-three  years  ago,  when  its  pros- 
pective builders  were  ready  to  go.  the  na- 
tion might  now  be  benefiting  from  oi.e  lo 
fvo  million  barrels  f.f  oil  per  day.  We  would 
l^e  sijiulficantly  less  dependent  upon  sup- 
piles  from  the  Middle  East.  Our  balance  of 
payments  would  not  be  qtiite  so  dangerously 
out  of  kilter.  At  least  two  billion  dollars 
could  have  been  saved  in  construction  costs. 

All  this  is  what  might  have  been.  Much  of 
til?  cv.isperatlng  delay  has  resulted  fr(  m 
the  cppcsititm  of  the  eco-freaks,  those  con- 
s.  rvatlonlst  zealots  whose  frenzy  carri^^.s 
them,  like  ti-.e  Jesus  freaks,  beyond  faith  to 
f  in;it;cism.  beyond  dedication  to  ob.-e.ssion. 
'ihotr  spoitesmen  have  conjured  up  damage 
to  t'.^e  migratory  habits  of  the  caribou;  they 
hue  expounded  pathet^ically  upoti  the  harm 
that  a  four-foot  pipeline  would  do  to  hini- 
die'is  of  tliousauds  of  square  miles  of  tundra; 
iliey  liave  raised  vague  fears  of  earthquakes, 
n'.eitlng  ice.  oil  spills,  and  harm  to  pol.^r 
bf-nri.  fish  and  to  320  species  of  Arctic  birds. 

I  do  not  mean  to  challeiige  the  sincerity 
of  the.se  conservationists.  It  is  their  judg- 
ment and  their  sense  of  priorities  that  com- 
Dcl  a  blunt  rejoinder:  The  United  Stares 
urgently  r.eeds  Alaska'.s  North  Slope  oil.  We 
have  lo  have  it.  Fn.rtiier  delays  cauiici  be 
i.'iiidoiied. 

Yet  further  delays  are  in  pror.peot.  On 
Feb.  9.  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  tlie 
District  of  Columbia  enjoined  construction 
of  ri-se  pipeline  on  a  single  point;  The  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  of  1920  limits  rights-or-v.ay 
on  federal  lands  to  25  feet  on  either  side  of 
a  pipeline.  The  proposed  line  from  the  North 
Slope  to  Valdez  would  have  required  70  to 
7t  feet  on  either  side  at  certain  points. 

On  FeU  21,  less  than  two  weeks  after  the 
court  ruling.  Alaska's  senators,  Mike  Gravel 
and  Ted  Stevens,  introduced  a  bill  to  over- 
come the  objection.  They  "proposed  to  cut 
rll  the  red  tape  in  a  single  blow,  by  declar- 
ing that  the  bulk  environmental  impact 
.statement,  long  ago  supplied  by  the  Depart- 
ir.pin  of  ihe  Interior,  filled  all  requlrament.> 
of  law.  Similar  legislation  was  offered  in  the 
Hr»t»ce. 

We  nre  now  into  June,  and  nothing  l-,a.s 
hiinpened.  Instead,  the  old  alternative  of  a 
'.ri'ns-Canadian  route  has  been  revived. 

William  E.  Simon,  deputy  secretary  of  ti.e 
Treasury,  demolished  these  arguments  in  a 
recent  statement.  Building  a  Canadian  line, 
he  said,  "would  delay  receipt  of  vitally 
needed  Alaska  crude  oil  by  from  three  to 
five  years."  The  Canadian  line  would  be 
nuich  longer;  it  would  have  to  cross  12  n.ajor 
rivers;  it  would  cost  twice  as  much. 

Every  national  interest.  It  seems  to  me. 
demands  that  we  get  on  with  this  Job-  and 
get  on  with  It  now. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Kil- 
patrlck concludes  his  accurate  appraisal 
of  our  energy  crisis  and  the  frustratin;-; 
delays  in  getting  the  pipeline  construc- 
tion underway,  by  stating : 

Every  national  Interest,  it  seems  to  n-.e. 
dt-mnnds  that  we  get  on  witli  tlie  job  -  .ir.d 
get  Oil  witli  it  now. 

While  we  sit  here  contemplating  our 
xjilemma.  the  dangerous  outflow  of  .U.S. 
dollars  continues,  an^  the  energy  crisis 
is  worsening  each  day.  Construction  of 
the  trans-Ala.ska  pipeline  will  not  sohe 


all  our  problems  but  it  would  be  an  im- 
mediate and  positive  step  toward  par- 
tially re-solving  them. 

Mr.  President,  getting  construction 
underway  for  the  trans-Ala.ska  Is  ur- 
gei^t — and  essential — to  tlie  "welfare  of 
this  Nation  and  to  the  State  of  Ala.ska. 


THE  INTERNATIONALIST  VIEW- 
POINT OF  SWISS  FEDERAL  COUN- 
CILOR ERNST  BRUGGER 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  excellent 
address  by  the  Honorable  Ernst  Brugger, 
vice  president  of  the  Swiss  Confederation 
and  head  of  the  Swiss  Department  of 
Economic  Affairs.  One  of  the- highest  of- 
ficials of  the  Swiss  Government,  Mr. 
Brugger  recently  visited  the  United 
States,  where  he  addressed  the  Swiss  So- 
ciety of  New  York  and  the  American- 
Swiss  Association  in  New  York  on  May 
8.  During  his  visit  he  and  the  Swi.ss  Am- 
bassador, Mr.  Felix  Schnyder.  and  other 
high  Swiss  officials,  also  met  in  the  Capi- 
tol with  members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee.. 

Mr.  Brugger 's  addi-ess  contains  much 
of  interest.  He  makes  clear  that  Switzer- 
land welcomes  the  "year  of  Europe"  pro- 
,  claimed  by  President  Nixon,  and  calls  for 
'  an  end  to  "periodic  crisis  management" 
and  a  durable  solution  to  monetary  and 
trade  problems  through  international 
negotiation  and  cooperation. 

Very  important  in  terms  of  direct  U.S. 
economic  interest  is  the  position  of  Swit- 
zerland vis-a-vis  the  newly  expanded 
European  community.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  Mr.  Brugger's  reaffirmation,  on  be- 
half of  his  government,  of  the  outward- 
looking,  internationalist  approach  to 
world  trade  and  to  trade  negotiations 
that  has  traditionally  characterized 
Swiss  policy,  and  which  distinguished 
Switzerland's  role  in  the  .successful  con- 
clusion of  the  "Kennedy  round"  of  ti-ade 
negotiations  in  1967.  Switzerland  has 
now  secured  equal  terms  of  trade  and 
competition  for  its  exj>ort  indvustry  in 
Europe,  but  at  the  same  time  looks  out- 
ward toward  negotiations  to  expand  its 
trade  relationships  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Switzerland.  Mr.  Brugger  assures, 
while  firmly  based  in  Europe,  "will  exer- 
cise its  negotiating  power  independent- 
ly." 

.  Should  stimulate  worldwide  progress  and 
that  trading  liberalization  in  Europe  should 
constitute  an  Incentive  for  freer  and  more 
open  trade  in  the  world.  We  also  real- 
ize that  there  is  more  at  stake  than  the 
eight  or  nine  percent  of  our  commerce  with 
the  United  States.  What  mailers  is  to  pre- 
serve the  climate  for  pariilfr.shlp  and  the 
condition  for  the  functioning  of  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

At  tlie  same  time  Mr.  Brugger  calls  on 
the  United  States  to  resume  its  position 
of  leadership  and  authority  that  has  re- 
sulted in  six  successive  reciprocal  trade 
negotiation  rounds  since  1934.  He  cau- 
tions, and  I  firmly  join  him  in  that  cau- 
tion, that  we  should  take  gi-eat  care  not 
to  permit  mechanisms  for  "temporary" 
adjustment  to  harmful  imports  to  back- 
slide into  protectionist  restraints. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  mianimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Bnigger's  sijeech  be  printed  In 


tlie  Record,  and  recommend  it  hiost 
highly  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dr.  Hoch,  Dr.  Maier;  Thank  you  very  much 
indeed  for  your  gracious  \velcome.  As  you 
may  know.  Swi.ss  politicians,  e.specially  those 
who.se  primary  task  It  Is  to  curb  inflation,  are 
not  spoiled  by  public  acclaim  at  home.  And 
.■^0  I  appreri.»te  all  the  more  your  kind  and 
cjrdiiTl  remarks  about  my  activities  al'hongh 
ijiey  are  too  generous. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  unique  stnic- 
lure  of  the  Federal  Goxernment  of  Switzer- 
land, which  takes  Us  decisioiLs  collectively 
and  comprises  only  seven  members,  fewer 
ih.»u  those  of  any  other  couniry  of  compar- 
able .size,  rather  .severely  restricts  the  lime 
left  for  foreign  travel.  This  is  the  reason  why 
more  than  five  years  have  elapsed  sijice  my 
predecessor.  Dr.  Hans  Schaffner,  visited  New 
York  and  ihe  United  Stmes  in  November 
i:t67.  My  pre.sence  heie  should,  however,  be 
taken  .is  renewed  evidence  of  tiie  keen  in- 
terest of  the  Swiss  autiiorities  lo  develop  the 
close  ties  happily  existing  between  our  two 
countries  and  the  value  they  aitach  to  the 
relationship  with  our  compatriots  and  friends 
in  this  hospitable  metropolitan  city. 

May  I,  therefore,  expre.-s  my  heiriy  thanks 
to  Dr.  Frank  Hoch,  Pre.sident  of  the  Ainer- 
icm  Swiss  Association,  and  to  Dr.  Anton 
Maier,  President  of  tiie  Swiss  Suciely  of  Ne* 
York,  as  welt  a.s  to  the  'dist.higu:.shed  mem- 
bers of  their  respective  organi/atious.  for 
having  arranged  this  .splendid  gathering  at 
the  Waldorf  Astoria. 

Wliatever  the  preocciipaiions  of  the  day. 
Ihe  Swi.ss  people  and  the  Government  never 
lose  sifiht  of  the  additional  dimension  of  our 
country  created  by  tiie  Swiss  living  abroad. 
It  is  they  who  determine  the  image  of  Swit- 
•/5»?rland  in  their  host  country.  We  are  proud 
of  the  way  they  are  doing  it  and  grateful  for 
their  lo>alty  and  attachment  to  liie  Swiss 
heritage.  The  numerous  presence  of  Amcr- 
Ic.in.s  here  toia;.  a; tests  that  they  have  been 
well  as.similated  and  have  won  many  friends. 

Following  the  recent  currency  upheavals, 
some  people  in  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  may  have  had  some  concern  about 
America's  strength.  Well,  let  them  come  here 
and  see  for  themselves  this  big  city  and  ihe 
awe-inspiring  Industrial  belt  around  It; 
what  an  eloquent  expression  of  America's 
vilior  and  economic  ntlght  for  years  to  come. 

?'or  us  Swi.ss  it  is  good  to  know  that  this 
great  power  lies  In  the  Jiands  of  a  friendly 
nation  which  shares  with  us  the  attach- 
ment to  the  democratic  way  of  life,  the  free 
enterprise  system,  strong  Stales'  rights,  civU 
liberties  and  the  love  of  freedom.  These  com- 
mon values  consiitute  a  firm  basis  for  mutual 
understanding  and  respect.  The  United 
Stales  has  for  many  decades  attracted  tens 
of  thousands  of  Swiss  immigianis  who  have 
contributed  to  the  link  between  our  respec- 
tive economies,  tangibly  e.xpressed  by  the  im- 
portance of  the  production  of  Swiss  indus- 
tries and  the  rendering  of  financial  services 
of  SwLs.s  banks  and  Insurance  companies  in 
this  coVmtry  and,  I  might  add.  even  enhanced 
by  .American  methods  of  technology  and 
mansgement.  Tlie  revenues  from  the.se  for- 
eign operations,  whicli.  by  the  way,  ease  our 
domestic  labor  problems,  form  an  e.sseutlal 
part  of  our  national  economy  as  do  the  oper- 
ations of  Americiiii  companies  in  Switzer- 
land'wiih  respect  to  the  American  balance  of 
payments. 

■This  leads  me  to  report  to  you  briefly  on 
the  present  economic  situation  in  Switzer- 
land and  highlight  our  po.>ition  with  re.swfct 
to  world  economic  problems. 

The  Swi.ss  ecmoniy  is  still  overhested  and 
our  principal  concern  is  tfl  curb  inflation. 
Last  month  consumer  prices  for  the  first 
time  in  hi.storv  rose  tav  more  than  8'     on  a 


yearly  basis.  It  is  aguin^,t  this  b.ickgroimd 
that  Parliament  will  consider  our  proposal 
to  amend  the  constitution  giving  the  Fed- 
eral Government  the  power  to  act  in  tije 
field  of  economic  policy  and  lo  derogate  un- 
der special  circum.stanres  from  the  basic 
freedom  of  imeraal  trade  and  commerce.  Ii 
Is  little  comfort  to  us  that  neighboring  coun- 
tries which  already  pos-ess  the  necessary 
power  of  interve:iti(m  and  have  used  the 
whole  gamui,  of  corrective  measures  have 
not  achieved  more  effective  resuius. 

What  the'i  are  the  causes  for  this  situa- 
tion. Die  ren^dles  we  have  tried  and  the 
eiTects  on  our  international  competitiveness? 
Whereas  exce.ssi\e  demand  in  the  la'e 
nineteen  sixties  was  generated  from  abroad 
and  overtaxed  the  capacity  of  our  export  in- 
dustry, we  are  nnw  faced  wi^  an  upsurge 
of  domestic  demand  and  consuinption.  Build- 
ing activity  is  high,  bank-lending  Is  at  a 
peak  and, unemployment  .still  stand  at  0 
To  be  absolptcly  preci.se.  there  were  37  Job- 
less registered  at  the  end  of  March  with 
many  thou.sands  of  unfilled  vacancies. 

Needless  to  sav.  a  countrv  as  clo.sely  Ir.te- 
grated  In  tiie  world  economv  as  our  own  is 
particularly  subject  to  contamination  and 
the  International  repercussions  of  ecou- ctilc 
and  monetary  dl.siurbances. 

The  remedies  we  are  trying  to  apply  ar^ 
threefold:  First,  the  limitation  of  our  for- 
eign labor  force  at  the  ceiling  reached  in 
1971  which  amounts  to  roui^hly  30  ;  of  our 
total  labor  force  and  16'  of  our  population 
This  limitation,  which  is  Imperative  for 
.social  and  political  reasons,  severely  hampers 
the  e\pansioa  of  production,  but  at  the 
.same  lime  it  constitutes  a  powerful  Incen- 
tive for  the  wage  spiral.  Secondly,  we  have 
introduced  restraints  In  the  growth  of  mone- 
tary liquid)' y  liy  limiting  the  esnansion  of 
bank  credits.  And.  thirdly,  measures  had  lo 
be  taken  to  ward  oti  the  li^flux  of  foie.'gii 
short-itrni  capital  ns  a 'result  of  the  recm-- 
rlng  monetary  crises,  tlie  most  effective  of 
which  was  the  decision  of  January  23rd,  to 
let  the  Swiss  fianc  float  In  addition,  limita- 
tions have  been  Imposed  on  building  activi- 
ties with  the  excf prion  of  .social  hoiisi'?g 
projects  and  a  mild  form  of  price  sttpervlsion 
is  being  tested  with  a  procedtire  for  notifica- 
tion and  complaints  but  not  for  an  actual 
income  policy  witli  corresponding  controls 
Our  economic  policy  is  thus  faced  on  tiie 
one  hand  "With  a  need  to  curb  intlaiion  and 
excessive  demand — and  the  more  some  oi 
our  measures  are  making  themselves  fell, 
the  higher  liie  expectation  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  produce' quickly  tangible  restilts— 
and  on  the  other  hand  with  the  need  to  pro- 
vide for  normal  gro^ji^adjustment  of  In- 
dustrial srructures.^niplnvement  of  socla! 
services  and  the  protectmn  of  the  environ-' 
ment.  It  is  not  ea.sy  to  reconcile  these  re- 
quirements. 1  might  idd  that  one  of  the 
additional  bottlenecks  we  .shall  be  facing  in 
the  future  is  tjie  stipply  of  energy  where  xve 
are  inudi  more  dependent  on  imports  than 
the  United  States. 

I  do  not  wish  to  paint  a  picture  of  gloon->, 
but  simply  to  empliasi/e  that  prosperity  !>■'- 
Its  problems  too  We  are  acutely  awai*  of  the 
limitations  lo  vnowlh  and, tlie  need  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life.  Rather  than  search 
for  scape  goats,  sucii  as  the  legendary  gnomes 
of  Zuricli.  or  the  .\merican  multi-national 
corporations,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to 
the  common  task  of  restoring  equilibrium 
and  stabi;ii.\  to  the  world  economy. 

We  know  that  ihese  probleins  are  upper- 
most in  the  mind  of  the  Amet'ican  Go\  em- 
inent and.  thertforo.  I  am  gratified  to  have 
Ihe  opporttuiity  to  visit  the  United  States  at 
this  partlii'liir  time  and  to  meet  with  meiu- 
tirs  of  ti)e  .Administration  in  Wa.shinti'on 
during  ihe  ne' '  few  days. 

Prosident  Nixon  and  some  members  of  hi.s 
Government,  In  particular  Mr.  Kls.sliiirer. 
have  made  It  known  that  they  hitend  to  de- 
vote special  nttention  this  year  to  the  rcla- 
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tions  with  Europe  and  to  the  reform  of  the 
International  economic  order.  We  welcome 
this  development  and  share  the  opinion  that 
it  is  urgent  to  concern  ourselves  with  world 
economic  problems.  Talk  of  a  new  Atlantic 
Charier  nud  Summit  meetings — meetings 
at  the  highest  political  level — are,  of 
cotirse,  no  subjects  for  a  neutral  coun- 
try like  Switzerland  or  a  Minister  of 
Economic  Affairs.  What  we  are  con- 
cerned with,  however,  are  the  specific  Is- 
sues of  the  Lfiternational  economic  relations. 
We,  too,  recognize  that  fundamental  change:; 
have  occurred  thro^igh  the  enlargement  of 
the  European  Conmiunltles,  the  ascendance 
of  Japan  to  a  major  world  economic  power 
and  the  persistent  balance  of  paymexits  defi- 
cit of  the  United  States.  The  world  trade  and 
monetary  order  which  was  establislied  In 
the  post-war  period  and  served  us  extremely 
well  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  all  but 
collapsed  on  August  15th.  1971.  We  have 
lived  on  periodic  crisis  management  ever 
since  and  a  durable  solution  restoring  equili- 
brium can  only  be  found  through  interna- 
tional negotiation  and  cooperation.  A  special 
responsibility  arises  for  the  Unity!  States, 
Europe  and  japan.  What  then  Is  this  Europe 
to  which  the  United  Slates  Is  turning  its  at- 
tention? And  what  Is  the  place  of  Switzer; 
land  In  today's  European  structures? 

Last  year.  Western  Europe  acquired  a  new 
profile.  This  means  that  the  distinctive  per- 
sonality of  Europe  is  once  again  becoming 
clearly  discernible  In  the  world.  And  like  any 
personality.  It  Is  composed  of  different  traits 
and  not  Just  one  single  feature:  The  enlarged 
European  communities  as  the  Important 
nucleus.  EPTA  as  the  grouping  of  the  coun- 
tries which  did  not  Join  EEC,  and.  as  a  link 
between  the  two,  the  bilateral  Free  Trade 
Agreements  concluded  between  each  of  the 
BfTA  countries  and  the  enlarged  communi- 
ties. Ther^  are,  moreover,  the  countries  of 
the  northern  M^dl^rranean  shore.  A  global 
solution  was  reached,  encompassing  six- 
teen European  states  and  providing  a  frame- 
work of  equal  trading  rules  and  equal 
opportunity. 

Needless  to  stress  that  this  development  is 
of  utmost  Importance  to  Switzerland  since  It 
overcomes  the  artificial  It^ltt  of  the  European 
market  which  resulted  from  the  parallel  ex- 
istence of  two  trading  groups,  maintains  the 
liberalization  accomplished  within  EFTA,  de- 
spite the  shifts  of  the  United  Khigdom  and 
Denmark  to  the  Common  Market  and  extends 
free  Industrial  trading  conditions  to  the  di- 
mensions of  a  continental  market,  com- 
parable to  that  to  which  the  United  States 
owes  Ita  prosperity.  Switzerland  has  thus 
secured  a  firm  basis  for  her  trading  relations 
with  her  neighbors,  accounting  for  60%  of 
her  total  exports  and  79%   of  her  Imports. 

I  know  that  this  accomplishment — Indis- 
pensable to  Switzerland  becatise  of  her  nat- 
ural Integration  In  the  European  economy — 
has  been  watched  from  this  side  of  tlie  At- 
lantic with  somewhat  mixed  feelings.  But 
v.e  have  kept  the  Interests  of  our  non- 
European  trading  partners  in  mind. 

In  choosing  the  appropriate  form  of  her 
relationship  with  the  Common  Market, 
Switzerland  has  opted  for  an  Industrial  free 
trade  area.  Thus,  the  low  Swiss  external 
tariff  with  an  average  incidence  of  merely 
4',;,  will  not  have  to  be  raised  to  the  level 
of  the  Common  Market  tariff,  which  Is 
roughly  twice  as  high  but  In  many  cases 
still  stibstantially  lower  than  that  of  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  since  agriculture  is 
not  covered  by  the  free  trade  agreement  and 
since  the  few  agricultural  tariff  reductions 
granted  unilaterally  by  Switzerland  are 
given  on  a  most  lavored-nation  basis,  no 
new  Impediments  are  created  which  would 
make  the  access  to  the  Swiss  market  more 
diOicult  for  third  coimtrles.  It  would  Indeed 
be  hardly  conceivable  that  the  gradual  elim- 
ination of  low  Swiss  tariffs  on  EEC  goods 
over  a  period  of  fuur  and  a  qtmrter  years 


could  result  In  any  trade  distortion  to  the 
detriment  of  other  suppliers  aiid  we  are 
anxious  that  It  should  not.         ^<^ 

We  have  thus  been  able  to  reconcile  our 
two  objectives:  to  secure  equal  terms  of 
trade  and  competition  for  our  export  Indus- 
try In  Europe  and  to  retain  the  possibility 
of  pursuing  a  liberal  world  trade  policy.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  both  Switzerland  and  the 
European  Communities  were  anxious  to  se- 
cure their  full  autonomy  for  the  condtict 
of  their  respective  trade  policy.  Switzerland 
always  considered  that  her  treaty-making 
power  constituted  an  essential  prerequisite 
for  the  credibility  of  her  policy  of  inde- 
pendence and  neutrality.  This  fact  Is  now 
of  particular  Importance  In  view  of  the 
forthcoming  multilateral  trade  negotiations 
In  GATT.  Although  firmly  based  on  Europe 
whose  Interests  we  share  in  many  respects, 
we  will  exercise  our  negotiating  power  Inde- 
pendently. 

These  GATT  negotiations,  unlike  those  of 
the  Kennedy  Round,  will  no  longer  be  need- 
ed to  redtice  regional  barriers  inside  Eu- 
rope. This  fact,  however,  does  not — and  I 
wish  to  emphasize  this  very  strongly — di- 
minish our  Interest  In  a  new  round  of  world 
trade  liberalization.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  always  hfld  .that  regional  progress 
should  stimulate  world-wide  progress  and 
that  trading  liberalization  In  Europe  should 
constitute  an  Incentive  for  freer  and  more 
open  trade  In  the  world.  We  also  realize  that 
there  Is  more  at  stake  than  the  eight  or 
nine  per  cent  of  our  commerce  with  the 
United  States.  What  matters  is  to  preserve 
the  climate  of  partnership  and  the  condi- 
tions for  the  functioning  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  World  trade  must  be  able  to 
exercise  its  beneficial  effects  on  a  global  basis 
pnd  not  be  fractionalized.  Pair  competition 
must  contintie  to  be  the  stimxilus  for  tech- 
nological progress  and  structural  adjust- 
ment'?. From  a  better  International  division 
of  labor  derives  Increased  productivity.  It  is 
also  our  belief  that  reciiftocal  Investments 
should  not  be  motivated  by  the  need  to 
overcome  artificial  trade  barriers  but  by 
purely  economic  considerations. 

This  traditional  attachment  of  Switzerland 
to  the  promotion  of  freer  and  stable  world 
trading  conditions  explains  our  Interest  In 
the  policies  which  are  now  being  formulated 
In  Washington. 

I  believe  that  oitr  sights  are  set  on  the 
same  objectives  v.hlch  on  sheer  economic 
terms  are  probably  even  more  vital  to 
Switzerland  because  of  her  difference  in  size. 
Exports  are  fairly  marginal  to  many  Ameri- 
can Industries  and,  on  the  whole,  amount  to 
4";,  of  the  American  GNP  (Gross  National 
Product).  With  us,  because  of  the  smallness 
of  our  domestic  market,  some  Industries  ex- 
port more  than  90 ''^  of  their  total  output  and 
many  at  least  two-thirds.  Exports  account  for 
25%  of  GNP  and  the  volume  of  Swiss 
foreign  trade  is  In  absolute  flgtires  one  sixth 
that  of  the  United  States,  a  country  with  a 
population  forty  times  larger! 

We  do  not  wish  to  retain  this  outward- 
looking  position  for  ourselves.  We  expect,  on 
the  contrary,  that  American  Industry  will 
give  increased  attention  to  export  oppor- 
tunities now  that  its  prices  are  highly  com- 
petitive internationally. 

We  hope  that  the  negotiating  authority  re- 
quested by  President  Nixon  In  his  trade  re- 
form bill — if  it  Is  granted  by  Congress — will 
enable  the  United  States  to  assume  once 
again  the  leadership  for  solving  the  world 
economic  problems  by  successive  moves  to 
liberalize  world  trade.  To  the  extent  tha»  the 
adjustment  process  requires  temporary  Im- 
port relief,  great  care  should,  however,  be 
taken  to  avoid  back-sliding  into  protection- 
ist restraints  which  coilld  nullify  the  ex- 
pected mutual  benefits  and  jeopardize  the 
stability  which  the  business  community 
needs  for  their  long-term  planning. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  global  char- 


acter of  the  settlement  to  be  achieved  and  of 
the  Interrelation  between  trade,  monetary, 
defense  and  development  Issues.  A  reminder 
of  this  Inherent  link  may  be  useful  to  pro- 
mote the  awareness  of  what  Is  at  stake.  Ne- 
gotiations should,  however,  be  pursued 
separately  In  each  sector.  With  respect  to 
trade,  they  can  only  be  based  on  reciprocity 
and  mutual  advantage., 

This  is  particularly  true  from  the  poiiit  of 
view  of  the  present  state  of  bilateral  Swiss/ 
American  economic  relations.  Foreign  trade 
between  our  two  countries  Is  evenly  balanced 
and  foreign  Uivestments  are  not  subject  to 
artificial  restraints.  There  is  no  n^d  to  cor- 
rect a  monetary  dlsequilllbrium/^s  a  result 
of  the  revaluation  of  the  fraj^ln  May  1971 
and  two  subsequent  devaluations  of  the  dol- 
lar, the  Swiss  exchange  rate  would  now,  if 
anything,  be  overvalued  with  respect  to  the 
dollar.  The  present  floating  rate,  determined 
more  by  short-term  international  capital 
movements  than  by  economic  factors  repre- 
sents an  appreciating  of  33%  over  a  two- 
year  period.  It  is,  in  fact,  quite  surprising 
that  the  combined  effect  of  this  revaluation  \ 
and  our  high  rate  of  inflation  has  not  yet  \ 
reversed  our  balance  of  trade  with  the  United  [ 
States.  Individual  sectors  of  tlie  Swiss  export 
industry  have,  however,  begun  to  feel  the 
pinch  and  are  now  losing  ground  on  the 
North  American  market. 

Let  me  conclude  by  stressing  my  belief  that 
world  trade  Issues  deserve  Indeed  to  receive 
high  priority  and  constitute  an  Important 
objective  of  economic  policy  on  their  own 
merits.  They  should  not  meftly  be  viewed 
as  a  corollary  to  the  monetaryl*roblems  and 
a  possible  though  surely  overrated  means  for 
the  restoration  of  the  balance  of  payments 
equilibrium.  Rather  they  are  the  key  to 
increased  productivity,  general  economic  d^ 
velopment  and  well-being  and  a  powerful 
bond  for  cooperation  and  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  world  political  climate. 

The  United  States  has  once  agaln.^ap- 
pealed  for  a  common  political  commitment 
to  this  end.  Surely,  this  Is  In  everyone's  In- 
terest. Therefore,  the  "Year  of  Europe"  should 
become  the  year  of  world  trade,  and  the  At- 
lantic objectives  stated  In  this  respect  are 
really  of  concern  to  the  trading  partners  of 
the  world  at  large.  In  the  trans-Atlantic 
dialogue  between  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope, the  voice  of  Switzerland  will  be  modest 
but  distinct  and  we  hope  not  meaningless. 
We  shall  staunchly  support  what  President 
Nixon  called  the  "building  of  a  free  and  open 
trading  world"  and  are  confident  that  the 
interpretation  of  what  this  means  will  largely 
coincide.  Then,  let  us,  through  partnership 
and  cooperation  between  Switzerland  and 
the  United  States  further  a  common  and 
universal  goal. 


THE  TRANS-ALASKAN  PIPELINE 
CONTROVERSY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  recent 
discussions  surrounding  the  trans-Alas- 
kan pipeline  controversy  have  pointed 
up  the  need  for  impartial  analysis  of  the 
many  points  of  debate  regarding  this 
massive  project. 

An  article  which  appeared  in  tlie  Se- 
attle Times  on  June  3  by  University  of 
Washington  geology  professor  Eric  S. 
Cheney  higlilights  some  of  the  current 
misconceptions  about  the  Alaskan  pipe- 
line. 

He  shows  that  markets  on  the  west 
coast  for  Alaskan  oil  will  simply  not  be 
able  to  accommodate  the  entire  produc- 
tion of  such  a  line  until  1988.  The  clear 
implication  is  that  a  great  deal  of  this 
oil  will  be  exported,  at  the  same  time 
that  we  in  America  require  ever-increas- 
ing oil  imports. 

He  shows  that — 


\ 


\ 


Even  if  the  pipeline  had  been  built  by 
now,  the  oil  that  It  would  deliver  would  not 
be  available  to  the  75  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's people  who  Uve  east  of  the  Mississippi 
where  the  biggest  shortage  exists. 

He  shows  that — massive  as  the  Alas- 
kan pipeline  project  is  for  our  country  by 

1985— 

The  2-mlllion  barrels  of  Alaskan  oil  will 
meet  less  than  8  percent  of  the  total  demand. 

I  urge  careful  reading  of  this  article, 
for  it  helps  to  dispel  some  of  the  myths 
surrounding  the  Alaskan  pipeline.  No 
one  wishes  to  delay  development  of  Alas- 
kan oil.  All  of  us  want  that  oil  to  reach 
American  markets  just  as  quickly  as 
possible.  But  the  decision  on  how  that  oil 
reaches  American  markets — and  to 
which  markets  it  goes — should  be  a  con- 
gressional decision.  I  believe  that  such 
a  congi-essional  decision — after  we  have 
had  intensive  negotiations  with  Canada 
and  a  crash  study  of  the  economic,  na- 
tional security  and  consumer  implica- 
tions of  a  trans-Canadian  route — would 
actually  speed  up  the  process  of  deliver- 
ing North  Slope  oil  to  American  markets 
by  ending  the  long  litigation  process  the 
Alaska  pipeline  still  faces  in  the  courts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Professor  Cheney  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Three  Misconceptions:  North  Slope  Oil 

Won't  Solve  Shortage 

(By  Eric  S.  Cheney) 

<&ic  S.  Cheney  is  an  associate  professor 
In  the  department  of  geological  sciences  at 
the  University  of  Washington.) 

Three  popular  misconceptions  about 
Alaska's  North  Slope  oil  need  to  be  dl^elled. 

First  is  that  the  present  gasoline  shortage 
has  been  caused  by  delays  in  building  the 
Alaskan  plpelhie.  The  gasoline  crisis  has 
largely  been  caused  by  an  Increased  number 
©f  cars  on  the  highways  and  their  drastically 
reduced  mileage  due  to  antl-poUutlon  meas- 
ures and  the  Installation  of  air  conditioning. 

Even  If  the  pipeline  had  been  built  by 
now,  the  oil  that  It  would  deliver  would  not 
be  available  to  the  75  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
people  who  live  east  of  the  Mississippi  where 
the  biggest  shortage  exists. 

Furthermore,  due  to  lack  of  Uicreased  ca- 
pacity to  refine  gasoline,  a  gasoline  shortage 
probably  would  exist  on  the  West  Coast 
whether  or  not  Alaskan  oil  were  available. 

Secondly,  It  Is  instructive  to  speculate 
where  Alaskan  oil  will  be  marketed.  Because 
supertankers  are  too  large  for  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  American  market  for  this  petro- 
leum would  be  the  West  Coast. 

In  1970,  Arizona,  California,  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, Alaska,  and  Hawaii  consumed  al- 
most exactly  2  million  barrels  (42  gallons 
each)  of  oil  a  day.  Two  nilUlon  barrels  a  day 
is  the  planned  outpttt  of  the  Alaskan  pipe- 
line. Thus,  to  absorb  all  of  the  Alaskan  oU 
anywhere  except  on  the  beaches,  petroleum 
demand  on  the  West  Coast  would  have  to 
double. 

Disregarding  the  desirability  or  likelihood 
of  thio  growth,  and  assuming 'a  growth  of  4 
per  cent  a  year  (about  the  average  national 
growth  rate  for  petroleum  consumption  be- 
fore the  energy  crisis  was  publicized  in  1973) , 
and  further  assuming  that  the  combined 
volume  from  present  domestic  and  Imported 
sources  of  petroleum  Into  the  West  Coast 
remain  virtually  unchanged.  It  will  take  18 
years  for  the  market  to  double  and  to  there- 
by absorb  Alaskan  oil. 


In  other  words,  until  about  1988  a  very 
significant  portion  of  Alaskan  oil  probably 
would  be  sold  to  another  major  industrial 
nation  that  borders  the  Pacific  Ocean,  has 
huge  tankers,  and  needs  oil. 

The  American  public  probably  will  demon- 
strate a  certain  amount  of  economic  na- 
tionalism about  exporting  Alaskan  oil  and 
could  decide  to  hold  It  in  reserve  or  to  re- 
quire (and  possibly  subsidize)  a  much  more 
expensive  irHns-Cauadiau  pipeline  to  the 
markets  in  the  eastern  United  States.  The 
same  public  also  may  question  whether  It 
shauld  assume  stich  grave  environmental 
risks  for  the  exportation  of  Alaskan  oil  to 
another  nation. 

The  third  misconception  is  that  the  energy 
crisis  will  be  solved  by  the  Importation  of 
Alaskan  oil.  This  would  be  true  only  If  the 
oil  also  could  be  delivered  to  the  eastern 
United  States  and  If  the  country's  demand, 
contrary  to  all  forecasts,  actually  decreased. 

The  United  States  at  present  Imports 
about  6  million  barrels  of  the  17  million 
barrels  of  oil  consumed  each  day.  However 
the  energy  crises  have  Just  begun.  If  the  de- 
mand increases  to  26  million  barrels  a  day 
by  1985  as  estimated  by  the  National  Petro- 
leum Council,  the  2  million  barrels  of  Alas- 
kan oil  will  meet  less  than  8  per  cent  of  the 
total  demand.  An  additional  15  million  bar- 
rels will  have  to  be  imported  by  tankers 
from  other  sources,  lai^ely  the  Middle  East. 


THE  INTEGRITY  OF  FEDERAL 
STATISTICS 

Ml-.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  there  can 
be  no  more  important  barometer  of  the 
credibility  of  our  Government  than  pub- 
lic wfllingness  t  j  trust  the  accuracy  and 
integrity  of  the  information  Government 
gathers  and  disseminates.  This  is  partic- 
ularly true  with  regard  to  economic 
statistics,  which  form  the  base  not  only 
of  govei-nmental  policy  but  are  the  com- 
mon ground  on  which  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  economic  policy  issues  must  base 
their  analyses. 

I  deeply  regret  that  the  credibility  of 
the  Federal  statistical  system  has  fallen 
sharply  in  the  last  several  yeai's.  A  great 
many  people  believe  that  the  integrity 
of  the  Federal  statistical  system  has  been 
compromised  by  the  intrusion  of  poli- 
ticians who  want  to  modify  or  even  sup- 
press bad  news  about  problems  like  un- 
employment or  inflation. 

In  response  to  this  problem,  the  Fed- 
eral Statistics  Users'  Conference  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  on  the  Integrity  of 
Federal  Statistics.  This  committee  has 
now  reported  its  recommendations  for 
assuring  the  integrity  and  increasing  the 
beUevability  of  Federal  statistics.  These 
recommendations  deserve  to  be  imple- 
mented—indeed, the  flagging  confidence 
of  people  in  Government  demands  that 
they  be.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  In- 
tegrity of  Federal  Statistics  of  the  Fed- 
eral Statistics  Users'  Conference  and 
covering  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Federal  Statistics  U.sers'  Conference. 

Washington.  D.C.,  May  J,  1973. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 

Joint  Economic  Committee,  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Percy:  We  are  pleased  to 
send  you  the  enclosed  special  report  entitled 
"Maintaining  the  Professional  Integrity  of 
Federal  Statistics."  :^^hls  report,  prepared  by 


a  joint  committee  of  the  American  Statisti- 
cal AsBOciutlon  and  the  Federal  Statistics 
Users'  Conference,  has  been  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  AS*  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  FSUC. 

Tlie  Joint  committee  was  appointed  in  early 
1972  and  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
drawing  tip  a  statement  reaffirming  the  need 
for  a  Federal  statistical  system  of  unques- 
tioned Uitegrity  and  to  develop  policy  rec- 
ommendations concernmg  procedures  de- 
signed to  protect  the  uitegrity  of  the  Federal 
statistical  .system.  The  committee  and  the 
officers  of  the  a.ssociations  believe  tliat  Im- 
plementation of  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations regarding  form  of  organization, 
appointments,  and  r\tles  of  conduct  will  re- 
duce opportunities  for  political  interference 
and  control.  We  believe  a  pattern  of  organi- 
zation and  rules  that  follow  the  essentials 
of  the  committee  recommendations  are  nec- 
essary to  preserve  high  public  confidence  In 
the  Federal  statistical  system  and  to  coun- 
teract doubts  that  have  already  been  created. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  report  will  make 
a  constructive  contribution  to  the  govern- 
ments ongoing  efforts  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove the  Federal  ditaiistical  system.  In  par- 
ticular, we  would  refer  yoxi  to  the  recom- 
mendation on  page  6  that  calls  for  a  broad- 
ening of  OMBs  Circular  No.  A-91  regarding 
the  "Prompt  Compilation  and  Release  of 
Statistical  Information." 

In  this  critical  time  when  appointments 
are  still  to  be  made  to  several  key  statistical 
posts,  we  also  v.ish^to  call  your  attention  to 
the  recommendation  on  page  6  that  empha- 
sizes that  "heads  of  statistical  agencies 
should  be  in  the  career  service." 
Sincerely  yours. 

.ToHN  H.  Aiken, 
Executive  Director 

Maintaining  the  Professional  iNTEORrrv 
OF  Federal  Statistics 

INrHODUCTION    AND    SUMMARY 

Origin  of  Committee 
In  late  1971,  the  Federal  Statistics  Usera' 
Conference  Board  of  Trustees  appointed  a 
Subcommittee  to  obtain  further  details  and 
information  concerning  the  personal  reas- 
slgnments  and  reorganization  of  Federal  sta- 
tistical agencies.  In  early  1972,  the  President 
of  the  American  Statistical  Association  was 
authorized  by  the  ASA  Board  of  Directors  to 
appoint  representatives  of  that  Association 
to  a  Joint  ASAFSUC  Committee  on  the  In-  ^ 
tegrlty  of  Federal  SlatLstlcs  to  draw  up  n 
statement  reaffirming  the  need  for  a  Federal 
statistical  system  of  unquestioned  Integrity 
and  to  develop  recommendations  concerning 
procedures  designed  to  protect  the  Integrity 
of  the  Federal  statistical  system. 
Growing  concern 
During  the  past  two  years  the  integrity  of 
the  Federal  statistical  system  has  come  Into  v 
question.  Tliere  is  growing  concern  that  the 
Federal  statistical  system  may  become  politi- 
cized to  the  extent  that  political  expediency 
may  override  the  canons  of  professionalism 
and  objectivity  which  have  long  character- 
ized major  statistical  agencies  of  the  US. 
Government. 

Accurate  and  reliable  Federal  Statistics  are 
absolutely  essential  if  the  ongoing  policy  and 
planning  needs  of  private  and  governmental 
users  alike  are  to  be  satisfied.'  The  critical 
role  of  the  Federal  statistical  system — in- 
cluding all  major  statistical  organizations 
which  are  involved  In  the  collection,  com- 
pilation, analysis,  and  distribution  of  a  wide 
range  of  Indicators  of  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  U.S.  socioeconomic  system — has 
been  underscored  during  the  current  struggle 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  Inflation  and  to  reduce 
the  level  of  unemployment  in  the  American 
economy.  The  Federal  statistical  system  gen- 
erates a  large  number  of  annual,  quarterly. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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monthly  and  even  weekly  statistical  Indices 
which  relate  to  these  problem  areas  which 
have  center  stage  among  current  domestic 
Issues. 

Wide  public  concern  about  the  extension 
of  political  control  over  professional  sta- 
'lisMcal  agencies  was  highlighted  at  the  time 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  cancella- 
tion of  press  conferences  concerning  unem- 
ployment and  employment  data  (March  19. 
1971 ) .  These  concerns  were  heightened  as  a 
result  of  several  major  developments  con- 
cerning the  Fcderol  statistical  agencies. 
These  other  de\'^opments  Uicluded: 

( 1 )  Reassignment  of  personnel  and  reor- 
ganization of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics.' especially  tliose  persons  previously  as- 
sociated with  the  press  conferences  which 
had  been  discontinued. 

(2)  A  number  of  specific  personnel  shifts 
and  several  premature  retireipents  of  top 
level  statistical  personnel  in  important  sta- 
tistical agencies,  Including  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census. 

(3)  A  reorganization  of  statistical  agencies 
within  the  Commerce  Department  which  re- 
sulted In  a  merger  of  analytical  and  policy 
agencies,  reducing  significantly  the  author- 
ity and  power  of  the  major  operating  sta- 
tistical agency. 

(4)  Temporary  discontinuance  by  the  Bu- 
reau* of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Urban  Em- 
ployment Survey  which,  since  1969,  had  been 
UQU^ldlng  labor  force  and  other  Information 

^boiit  residents  In  poverty  areas  in  major 
metropolitan  centers.- 

These  specific  events  were  inevitably  ac- 
companied by  charges  and  countercharges 
concerning  the  intent  and  desirability  of  the 
actions.  For  example,  two  congressional  com- 
mittees Investigated  these  developments.* 
Hearings  were  published  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  The  Subcomm"lttee  on 
Census  and  Statistics  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil  Service  issued  a 
report  on  October  5,  1972,  entitled  "Investi- 
gation of  Possible  Pollticlzatlon  of  the  Fed- 
eral Statistical  Programs." 
^  Other  professional  assoclatlohs  have  also 
^  expressed  concern  about  this  matter.  For 
example,  the  industrial  Relations  Research 
A.ssoclatlon  (IRRA)  which  has  a  particular 
Interest  In  labor  force  statistics  formed  a 
committee  chaired  by  Professor  Killings- 
worth,  Michigan  State  University,  to  explore 
the  specific  charges  which  related  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics.  Concerns  have  also 
been  expressed  formally  and  Informally  by 
the  members  of  the  American  Sociological 
Association,  the  Population  Association  of 
America,  American  Economic  Association, 
The  Econometric  Society,  and  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research's  Conference 
on  Research  In  Income  and  Wealth. 
Approach  taken 

In  view  of  the  wide-ranging  Interest  la 
problems  relating  to  the  Integrity  of  the 
Federal  statistical  system,  the  ASA-PSUC 
Committee  elected  to  review  tjie  record  gen- 
erated by  the  Congressional  hearings  and  In- 
vestigations, the  official  statements  of  re- 
.sponslble  appointed  ofDclals,  and  to  discuss 
Informally  with  selected  government  and 
nongovernment  officials  the  appropriate  pol- 
icy and  administrative  actions  to  be  taken  at 
this  time  to  as.sure  that  public  confidence 
in  Federal  statistics  will  not  be  undermined. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  issue, 
the  Committee  chose  to  conduct  its  delibera- 
tions in  a  quiet,  nonpolitlcal  context  with 
the  hope  of  providing  general  guidelines  con- 
cerning effectne  policy  In  this  area,  pur- 
posely scheduling  Us  report  for  release  fol- 
lowing the  National  election.  This  report 
summarizes  the  activities  and  concluslom 
reached  by  this  Committee. 

The  Committee  decided  not  to  focus  oii 
specific   charges  or   allegations  since  other 
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reports  have  covered  this  ground  and.  Im- 
portantly, since  It  Is  clearly  difficult  to  prove 
misuse  of  political  power  in  such  specific  In- 
stances. Rather,  the  Committee  notes  that, 
because  of  the  number  of  actions  which  have 
given  rise  to  public  concern,  it  Is  essential, 
at  this  time,  to  focus  on  both  the  Importance 
of  Federal  statistics  for  policy  analysis  and 
on  identifying  and  recommending  policy  for 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Federal 
statistical  system  In  the  future.  While  most 
developments  In  and  of  themselves  appear  to 
have  had  a  seemingly  plausible  and  accept^a- 
ble  rationale,  their  frequency  of  occurrence 
and  conjuncture  in  a  relatively  short  time 
period  (with  all  the  disturbing  Implications 
falling  on  the  same  side)  have  naturally 
raised  suspicion  and  concern  among  a  broad 
and  diversified  body  of  users  and  professional 
statisticians.  These  events  continued  to  oc- 
cur diu-lng  the  period  of  the  Committee's 
deliberations. 

Working  premise 

Beginning  with  the  basic  judgment  that 
the  essential  function  of  the  Federal  statisti- 
cal system  Is  to  provide  the  best  possible 
measures  of  social,  biological,  physical,  and 
economic  factors  which  are  essential  as  the 
foundation  for  analysis,  policy  formulation, 
and  for  the  effective  administration  and 
evaluation  of  public  and  private  programs, 
the  Committee  believes  that  the  system  must 
include  several  basic  Ingredients: " 

(li  Tlie  statistics  themselves  must  be  ac- 
curate, consistent  and  timely. 

(2)  The  public  must  have  confldence  In 
the  statistics  which  are  generated  and  in 
the  professional  ability  of  the  people  who 
produce  them. 

(3)  Statistical  programs  must  be  continu- 
ally revised  and  Improved  to  reflect  new  char- 
acteristics of  the  subjects  being  measured 
and  embrace  new  subjects  as  national  prior- 
ities change.  The.'*  revisions  must  be  under- 
taken on  the  basis  of  sound  statistical  prin- 
ciples to  assure  that  the  refinements  con- 
tinually result  In  more  reliable  and  more 
sensitive  statistical  indicators. 

(4)  Technical  measures  of  reliability  and 
sensitivity  should  be  available  to  define  the 
uncertainties  and  limitations  associated  with 
specific  series.  This  requires  equal  atten- 
tion to  be  given  to  the  gathering  of  basic 
statistical  data  aoA  to  the  compilation,  ad- 
justment, an3  presentation  of  the  resulting 
analytical  measures  and  statistical  rei)orts. 

These  characteristics  are  discussed  in  the 
body  of  this  report. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  by 
the  statistical  profession  to  procedures  for 
improving  the  quality  and  character  of 
specific  statistical  series.  Recently,  a  broad 
review  of  the  production  and  use  of  statistics 
In  the  Federal  Government  was  completed 
by  the  President's  Commlsson  on  Federal 
Statistics."  The  Commission  emphasized  the 
need  for  developing  a  broad  view  In  govern- 
ment of  the  scope  of  statistical  activities  in- 
cluding specific  attention  to  coordinating 
statistical  activities,  eliminating  obsolete  pro- 
grams, building  public  confidence  in  data 
gathering,  and  improving  the  comparability 
of  statistical  series. 

In  contrast,  little  attention  has  been  given 
to  steps  that  have  been  taken,  or  additional 
steps  that  need  to  be  taken,  to  develop  public 
confidence  In  the  Federal  statistical  system, 
or  to  identify  policy  measures  whch  will  en- 
sure wide  professional  respect  for  a  diverse, 
multlfaceted  statistical  system.  Neverthe- 
less, this  Committee  believes  that  there  are 
certain  principles  which  should  be  empha- 
sized at  this  time  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  maintaining  and  building  public  con- 
fldence in  the  Integrity  of  the  Federal  statis- 
tical system.  These  recommendations  have 
been  developed  to  parallel  the  four  con- 
ditions which  are  outlined  in  the  body  of  this 
report  as  the  basis  for  building  a  credible 
statistical  svstem. 


RecommendatiOTis  of  the  Committee 
Based  Itpon  the  findings  which  are  stated 
at  the  end  of  thU  report,  the  ASA-FSUC  Com- 
,mlttee  on  the  Integrity  of  Federal  Statistics 
believes  that  there  is  sufficient  concern  so 
that  specific  steps  should  be  taken  to  allay 
fears  concerning  the  pollticlzatlon  of  the 
Federal  statistical  system  and  to  assure  the 
maintenance  of  high-level,  professional  sta- 
tistical work.  In  light  of  the  Importance  of 
such  concerns,  the  Committee  urges  immedi- 
ate and  careful  consideration  of  the  following 
recommendations.  The  recommendations  are 
grouped  in  relation  to  the  conditions  out- 
lined above;  the  order  of  llsthig  does  not 
imply  any  priority. 

Accurate,  Consistent,  and  Timely  Statis- 
tics. In  order  to  assure  that  the  Federal  sta- 
tistical system  is  capable  of  providing  the 
best  measures  of  social  and  economic  factors 
which  are  essential  as  the  foundation  for 
analysis,  policy  formulation,  and  for  the  ad- 
ministration and  evaluation  of  public  and 
private  programs,  It  is  essential  that  the  sta- 
tistics themselves,  as  collected  and  devel- 
oped, be  accurate,  consistent,  and  timely.  As 
a  policy  recommendation  for  achieving  this 
objective  tlie  Committee  recommends: 

(1)  The  SUtistical  Policy  Division  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  should  be 
encouraged  in  their  efforts  to  broaden  their 
directive  (Circular  No.  A-A91,  "Prompt  Com- 
pilation and  Release  of  Statistical  Informa- 
tion"") to  apply  to  all  possible  statistical 
series  as  a  means  of  better  assuring  the  time- 
ly fiow  of  statistics. 

(2)  The  Statistical  Policy  Division  should 
continue  to  be  held  by  recognized  profession- 
al statisticians  who  have  experience  in  both 
the  Federal  statistical  system  and  have  es- 
tablished recognition  as  professional  statis- 
ticians m  their  own  right.  The  Division 
should  report  to  the  top  level  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

(3)  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
should  encourage  establishment  through  a 
recognized  professional  agency — such  as  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  American 
Statistical  Association,  etc. — of  an  ombuds- 
man position  whose  role  la  focused  on  re- 
ceiving professional  and  lay  criticisms  of  the 
Federal  statistical  system. 

The  ombudsman  role  can  be  particularly 
significant  in  evaluating  the  conceptual  base 
of  specific  statistical  programs.  The  con- 
ceptual base  used  for  defining  a  statistical 
series  can  be  Infiuentlal  in  relation  to  polit- 
ical interpretation  of  the  resulting  data. 
Consequently,  a  high-level  professional  with 
resources  to  call  upon  specialists,  operating 
as  an  ombudsman  for  the  professional  com- 
munity could  be  an  important  contributor 
to  assuring  an  Independent  point  of  view 
with  regard  to  critical  statistical  series. 

Public  Confidence  In  the  Federal  Statistical 
System.  A  key  factor  In  assuring  public  con- 
fidence In  the  Federal  statistical  system  is 
the  professlonsU  statistician's  evaluation  of 
the  quality  of  the  effort  by  such  agencies. 
Hence,  the  Committee  makes  the  following 
recommendations  concerning  the  organiza- 
tion and  professlonalization  of  Federal  sta- 
tistical work: 

(1)  Heads  of  statistical  agencies  should  be 
In  the  cai-eer  service,  a  practice  which  has 
been  and  is  now  observed  In  all  areas  ex- 
cept for  the  Director  of  the  Biireau  of  the 
Census,  Administrator  of  the  Social  and  Eco- 
nomic Statistics  Administration  (SESA).  and 
the  Commi-ssiouer  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Tlie  leadership  of  the  government's  statis- 
tical programs  should  be  of  demonstrated 
professional  competence  and  free  of  political 
Influence. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  specific 
qualities  be  identified  for  screening  poten- 
tial appointees  to  head  Federal  statistical 
agencies.  Our  specific  suggestions  are  that  as 
a  minimum  the  candidates  should  meet  most 
of  the  following  characteristics  and  be  se- 
lected without  regard  for  political  affiliation: 
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(a)  Membership  in  a  professional  statisti- 
cal association  such  as — American  Statistical 
Association,  Biometrlc  Society,  Institute  of 
Mathematical  Statistics,  and  the  Econometric 
Society — and  membership  In  one  other  pro- 
fessional society  (American  Economic  Asso- 
ciation. Population  Association  of  America, 
National  Association  of  Business  Economists, 
American  Sociological  Association,  Industrial 
Relations  Association,  etc.)  for  at  least  five 
recent  years. 

(b)  Ability  to  make  new  contributions  to 
knowledge  in  the  field  of  statistics,  or  sub- 
ject matter  areas  of  the  agency  Involved,  as 
evidenced  by  publication  of  articles  In  pro- 
fessional journals,  or  awards  by  Federal  sta- 
tistical agencies. 

(c)  National  recognition  in  the  field  of  sta- 
tistics as  evidenced  by  honors,  such  as  a  Fel- 
low of  ASA,  member  of  ISI,  high  office  In  pro- 
fessional society  or  major  publication. 

(di  Demonstrated  professional  achieve- 
ment such  as  evidenced  by  successful  opera- 
tion of  major  statistical  projects,  by  promo- 
tions to  successively  higher  position  in  a  Fed- 
eral statistical  organization  or  working  In  a 
responsible  statistical  position  In  private  in- 
dustry, education,  nonprofit,  or  labor. 

(2)  The  heads  of  major  statistical  agen- 
cies should  have  direct  control  of  such  func- 
tions as  appointments  of  personnel,  budget 
priority  setting,  program  planning,  and  pub- 
lications. 

A  removal  of  these  functions  from  the  sta- 
tistical bureau  creates  an  unfortunate  edu- 
cation in  the  effectiveness  of  the  professional 
statisticians,  weakening  the  Federal  statisti- 
cal system. 

(3)  In  the  release  of  the  data,  care  shovtld 
be  taken  to  stress  the  professional  statistical 
production  agency — not  the  department  with 
overall  policy  responsibility.  Initial  release 
should  be  made  by  the  production  agency, 
except  in  cases  where  one  agency  performs 
contract  services  for  another.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly true  where  two  Individual  agencies 
are  created  for  separate  production  and  anal- 
ysis. 

Specifically,  the  production  agency  should 
be  responsible  for  technical  adjustments  to 
the  data  such  as  seasonal  a^ustments  and 
determination  of  comparability  with  previ- 
ous time  series.  This  may  mean  upgrading 
of  the  dedication  and  competence  of  the  sta- 
tistlcsiproducing  sections  of  agencies  which 
ars  bisically  regulatory  or  administrative. 

(4)  Because  of  the  importance  of  techni- 
cal advisory  committees,  guidelines  should  be 
established  to  guarantee  the  selection  and 
rotation  of  memberships  on  such  committees 
without  regard  for  political  affiliation  and 
with  a  number  of  specific  appointments  from 
appropriate  professional  organizations. 

In  particular,  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act  (92nd  Congrdss,  HR4383)  should 
be  followed.  Consistent  v.'ith  the  intent  of 
this  Act,  the  present  Conuulttee  recommends 
that  the  membership  of  advisory  committees 
to  statistical  agencies  include  a  number  of 
appointments  to  be  made  by'  recognized 
professional  organizations  such  as  the  Ameri- 
can Statistical  Association,  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Research  Association,  Federal  Statis- 
tics Users'  Conference.  American  Economic 
Association,  the  National  Association  of  Busi- 
ness Economists,  the  American  Sociological 
Association,  etc.  (This  Is  consistent  with  the 
requirement  that  the  n-embership  of  advisory 
committees  be  fairly  balanced  In  terms  of 
tlie  points  of  view  represented  with  specific 
attention  to  the  professional  point  of  view.) 
Further,  't  Is  recommended  by  this  Commit- 
tee that  the  meeting  dates  for  key  statistical 
agency  advisory  -'committees  be  published 
through  professional  society  publications  In 
addition  to  announcement  in  the  Federal 
Register.  This  will  create  the  opportunity 
for  widespread  professional  input  and  recog- 
nition. 
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Statistical  Programs  Must  be  Revised  and 
Improved.  A  sound  Federal  statistical  system 
reqvtires  adequate  budget  support  and  devel- 
opment. The  Committee  applauds  the  record 
of  the  past  four  years  during  which  the  sta- 
tistical budget  has  Increased  from  $195  mil- 
lion to  $313  million.  Professional  control  of 
the  nature  and  priorities  of  Improvements  Is 
especially  Important.  Given  the  need  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  and  character  of  specific 
statistical  series,  the  Committee  urges  con- 
tinued consideration  of  the  potential  benefits 
in  reliability  and  effectiveness  which  can  be 
achieved  by  appropriate  Increases  In  existing 
levels  of  support  for  Federal  statistical  pro- 
duction and  analysis. 

Current  economic  policy  is  emphasizing 
the  growing  pressures  on  the  Federal  budget 
and  the  consequent  requirements  for  redvic- 
tions  in  expenditures.  This  Committee  feels 
strongly  that  the  benefit  of  a  strong  statis- 
tical system  clearly  outweighs  the  costs 
which  are  currently  associated  with  the  Fed- 
eral statistical  system. 

Technical  Measures  of  Reliability  and 
Sensitivity.  Adequate  measures  of  reliability 
and  sensitivity  should  be  developed  for  all 
principal  statistical  series  wliere  feasible. 
Since  the  interpretation  of  statistics  is  pri- 
marily undertaken  by  nonstatisticlans,  it  Is 
eisentlal  that  there  be  adequate  access  to 
technical  advice  concerning  the  nature  and 
limitations  of  individual  statistical  series. 
To  facilitate  this  development,  the  Com- 
mittee makes  the  following  recommenda- 
tions: 

( 1 )  The  policy  of  Including  the  name  of  a 
senior  professional  statistician  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  and  familiar  with  the  data 
described  In  the  news  release  should  be  ex- 
tended to  all  major  statistical  releases  so 
that  the  designated  professional  statistician 
can  be  contacted  to  explain  the  limitations 
of  the  datt\  presented. 

Media  representatives  and  others  should 
be  encouraged  to  call  this  Individual  for  ac- 
cess to  professional  Information  concerning 
the  nature  and  limitations  of  these  series 
\uider  discussion.  Press  conferences  may  be 
warranted  if  the  demands  for  explanation 
l>ecome  burdensome. 

(2)  More  provision  should  be  made  for 
professional,  periodic  evaluation  of  im- 
portant statistical  series,  such  as  that  pro- 
vided In  the  earlier  President's  Committee  to 
Appraise  Employment  and  Unemployment 
Statistics,  to  provide  for  regular  evaluation 
of  important  statistical  series. 

A  good  example  of  such  Initiative  is  the 
recent  progress  by  the  Statistical  Policy  Divi- 
sion of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
to  create  an  advisory  committee  on  the  na- 
tional accounts  and  the  establishment  of  at 
least  two  other  similar  committees  which 
are  being  planned  for  Fiscal  1974.  Such  study 
commissions,  if  adequately  funded,  can  pro- 
vide a  wide  range  of  professional  Judgment 
and  will  assure  deeper  understanding  by  the 
professional  community  with  respect  to 
limitations  and  alternatives  to  existing  sta- 
tistical programs. 

BACKGROUND   AND   REVIEW 

The  Need  for  Public  Confidence  in  Federal 
Statistics. 

The  public  and  private  decisions  which 
must  be  made  dally  In  the  conduct  of  the 
nation's  business,  commerce,  and  social  wel- 
fare programs  require  Increasingly  sophis- 
ticated analysis.  Tills  Is  possible  only  If  the 
data  ba.se  is  available  and  reliable.  The  for- 
mulation of  economic,  political,  and  other 
types  of  policy  will  be  haphazard  and  subject 
to  more  than  the  normal  margin  of  error  if 
the  statistics  which  support  policy  decisions 
are  not  sufficiently  accurate.  While  it  is  true 
that  timely  and  accurate  statistics  will  not 
ensure  wise  solution  to  our  problems,  they 
are  definitely  essential  to  the  process  of  iden- 
tifying the  appropriate  direction. 

Reliable  statistics  Increase  many  times  oitr 
chances  for  success,  especially  as  they  pro- 
^^de    the    ba.sls    for   developniciu    of    bctt<|^ 


theory  and  explanation  of  the  workings  of 
socioeconomic  processes.  This  is  especially 
important,  at  present,  now  that  policymaker.-i 
are  relying  so  heavily  on  the  use  of  this  data 
system  in  their  effort  to  solve  pressing  social 
and  economic  problems.  It  is  not  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  ttee  future  direction  of  na- 
tional policy  could  be  at  stake. 

Nothing  could  undermine  the  politician 
and  implementation  of  his  policy  recommen- 
dations as  much  as  an  accumulated  and  in- 
tense public  distrust  in  the  statistical  basis 
for  the  decisions  which  the  policy -maker 
must  Inevitably  make,  or  m  the  figures  by 
which  the  results  of  these  decisions  are  meas- 
vu-ed.  Unless  definite  action  Is  taken  to  main- 
tain public  confidence  in  Federal  statistics 
and  in  the  system  responsible  for  their  pro- 
duction, there  will  be  growing  tendencies  to 
distrust  leadership. 

The  statistical  community,  both  generators 
and  users,  has  long  been  concerned  with  the 
integrity  of  the  U.S.  statistical  system.  For 
example,  the  Presidents  Committee  to  Ap- 
praise Employment  and  Unemployment  Sta- 
tistics commented  more  than  10  years  ago: 

"The  need  to  publish  the  information  in 
a  nonpolitlcal  context  cannot  be  overem- 
phasized. By  and  large  this  has  been  the 
case — the  collection  and  reporting  of  tiie 
basic  data  have  always  been  in  the  hands 
of  technical  experts.  Nevertheless,  a  sharper 
line  should  be  drawn  between  the  release 
of  the  statistics  and  their  accompanying  ex- 
planation and  analysis,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  more  general  type  of  policy-oriented  com- 
ment which  is  a  function  of  the  official  re- 
sponsible for  policy  making  on  the  other.' 

As  noted  later  In  this  report,  reoent  direc- 
tives regarding  the  regular  scheduling  of 
releases  regarding  important  economic  lu- 
dicators  and  the  delay  of  at  least  au  hour 
for  the  Issuance  of  policy  interpretations 
have  been  in  line  with  the  1962  statement. 
It  remains  true  that,  as  that  report  indi- 
cated more  than  a  decade  ago,  the  impor- 
tance of  a  credible  statistical  system  cannot 
be  overemphasized.  Federal  statistics  play 
a  vital  role  In  elective  decision-making  by 
government,  busmess,  labor,  and  universi- 
ties, as  outlined  in  Appendix  A. 

The  President's  Commission  to  Appraise 
Elmployment  and  Unemployment  is  only  one 
example  in  the  long  history  of  commissions 
which  have  focused  on  Federal  statistical  ac- 
tivities. A  chronological  review  of  12  major 
conuuissions  on  statistics,  beginning  with  a 
House  select  committee  in  1844,  is  contained 
in  the  report  by  Paul  Feldman  *  which  was 
prepared  for  the  President's  Commission  on 
Federal  Statistics  and  reported  in  1971. 

The  Importance  of  High  Technical  Stand- 
ards in  the  Federal  Statistical  System.  Since 
both  public  and  private  decision-makers  rely 
heavily  upon  the  products  of  the  Federal 
statistical  system.  It  Is  essential  that  con- 
tinuing efforts  be  undertaken  to  maintain 
high  technical  standards  Ui  relation  to  spe- 
cific statistical  prograjios.  A  lack  of  conii-^ 
dence  in  Federal  statistics  can  result  If  un-' 
duly  large  errors  are  evident  in  published 
data. 

This  Committee  has  not  attempted  to 
identify  specific  weaknesses  in  presejit  sta- 
tistical programs,  although  it  is  evident  that 
selected  programs  have  been  the  subject  of 
controversy  and  technical  concern.  For  ex- 
ample, when  the  Census  Bureau  publishes 
data  for  extremely  small  areas.  It  makes  data 
available  for  Intensive  scrutiny  by  local  ex- 
perts who  are  able  to  ideutily  errors  that 
would  have  been  otherwise  vmdetected.  Some 
errcfrs  of  this  sort  were  found  after  both 
the  1960  and  1970  Census.  It  is  regrettable 
that  resources  are  not'  available  for  maklni: 
corrections  la  the  reported  small  area  data 
which  are  Increasingly  beUig  used  as  the 
basis  for  public  and  private  policy  planning. 
Or.  to  cite  another  example,  the  recent  revi- 
sion of  the  Survey  of  Consumer  Expenditure.-; 
(and  the  transfer  of  field  responsibility  from 
tiie  Bureau  of  Labor  Siatis'iics  to  the  Ceuf-us 
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Bureau)  bas  generated  considerable  discus- 
sion concerning  the  amount  of  testing  given 
to  the  new  approach,  the  relative  costs  In- 
volved, and  the  expected  reliability  and  use- 
fulness of  the  final  results. 

Both  of  these  examples  Illustrate  the  Im- 
portance of  using  highly  professional  pro- 
cedures in  the  development  of  statistical 
systems  and  In  the  revision  ot  collection  or 
analytical  techniques.  Problems  In  the  im- 
plementation of  new  approaches  are  inevita- 
ble. However,  a  high  level  of  professionalism 
is  critical  to  assure  a  minimum  of  such 
difficulties  and  to  generate  confidence  that 
the  difficulties  will  be  handled  In  a  sound 
and  professional  manner.  In  short,  statistics 
have  long  been  taken  for  granted — like  the 
air  we  breathe.  Recently,  environmentalists 
have  focused  attention  on  the  need  to  pro- 
tect the  quality  of  the  air  weJbreathe.  Like- 
wise, administrators  are  beginning  to  rec- 
ognize the  necessity  for  maintaining  the 
quality  of  statistics  as  the  basis  for  sound 
governmental  decision-making. 

Requisites  of  an  Adequate  Statistical  System 

The  preceding  sections  have  outlined  the 
Importance  of  a  sound  statistical  system 
which  enjoys  widespread  public  confidence. 
In  this  section  we  will  turn  to  the  require- 
ments for  developing  and  maintaining  a 
credible  and  adequate  statlsticed  system.  As 
Indicated  earlier,  there  are  four  essential 
Ingredients  to  achieving  this  objectufe.  These 
are  briefly  discussed  below. 

Accurate,  Consistent,  and  Timely  Statistics. 
In  order  for  the  public  to  have  conQdence 
In  the  statistical  system.  It  is  essential  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  produce  statistics 
which  are  accurate,  consistent,  and  timely. 
It  is  difficult  to  meet  all  three  of  these  cri- 
teria with  equal  emphasis.  For  example,  In 
an  effort  to  be  timely  It  Is  often  necessary  to 
develop  preliminary  statistical  indicators 
which,  are  then  subject  to  significant  revi- 
sion when  more  Information  becomes  avail- 
able. Likewise,  significant  problems  occur 
when  attempting  to  develop  consistency  In 
statistics  produced  by  agencies  with  dif- 
fering purposes,  diverse  administrative  re- 
sponsibilities, and  uneven  statistical  capa- 
bUlties. 

Nevertheless,  while  these  difficulties  must 
be  recognized.  It  is  essential  that  every  ef- 
fort be  made  to  assure  that  all  governmental 
statistical  agencies  strive  to  meet  the  highest 
standards  of  (1)  conceptual  development.  (2) 
statistical  sampling,  (3)  Internal  consisten- 
cy, and  (4)  historical  continuity. 

Public  Confidence  in  Federal  Statistics.  It 
Is  relatively  easy  to  convene  professional 
statisticians  to  evaluate  sample  design,  his- 
torical records  of  reliability  or  consistency, 
or  to  estimate  significance  In  ranges  of  er- 
rors as  tests  of  the  criteria  Identified  in  the 
previous  section.  In  contrast,  it  is  somewhat 
more  difficult  to  determine  specifically  those 
ingredients  whlni  will  assure  public  confi- 
dence In  the  svTtlstlcal  system.  However,  as- 
suming that  the  basic  statistics  are  accu- 
rate, It  Is  essentl&l  that  the  public  under- 
stand and  appreciate  this  accuracy  or  the 
value  and  usefulness  of  accurate  statistics 
will  be  seriously  undermined.  ^ 

The  first  step  In  developing  publl^  confi- 
dence is  undoubtedly  the  development  of  peer 
group  confidence  In  the  statistics.  In  other 
words.  If  the  professional  statisticians,  biol- 
ogists, physical  and  social  scientists,  etc., 
who  utilize  the  data  have  confidence  In  the 
statistical  system  and  in  the  accuracy  of  the 
data,  It  Is  more  likely  that  the  general  public 
will  accept  this  professional  Judgment  as  the 
basis  for  placing  their  confidence  In  the 
resulting  statistics. 

Peer  group  confidence  begins  with  the 
appointment  and  advancement  of  highly 
professional  persons  to  key  policy  and  pro- 
gram roles  in  Federal  statistical  agencies.  The 
professional  ability  of  all  agency  staff  mem- 
bers Involved  In  the  collection,  compilation, 
and  analysis  of  Federal  statistics  Is  crucial 


to  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
strong  peer  group  confidence  In  the  Federal 
statistical  system. 

In  a  second  area.  It  should  be  noted  that 
public  confidence  In  the  Federal  statistical 
system  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  actions 
of  the  press.  Most  members  of  the  working 
press  cannot  be  expected  to  make  profes- 
sional interpretations  of  the  variety  of 
statistical  series  which  are  produced  by  the 
Federal  statistical  system.  Therefore,  it  Is 
essential  that  the  press  have  available  to  It 
clear  reports  concerning  Important  charac- 
teristics of  specific  statistical  series  and  ac- 
cess to  expert  counsel  In  the  interpretation 
of  those  reports. 

The  third  factor  related  to  the  public  con- 
fidence In  the  Federal  statistical  system  Is 
associated  with  political  use  and  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  data.  As  noted  at  the  outset,  a 
major  concern  of  this  Committee  has  been 
the  exploration  of  approaches  to  reducing 
political  Infiuence  on  the  statistical  system. 
Public  confidence  Is  Influenced  both  by  overt 
political  pressure  and  by  the  appearance  of 
political  pressures.  It  Is  the  Committee's 
position  taat  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
reduce  both  political  pressure  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  political  pressure  If  peer  group 
confidence  Is  to  be  enhanced  and  If  the 
general  public's  confidence  In  the  Federal 
statistical  system  Is  to  be  maintained. 

To  Illustrate  the  dangers  of  political  pres- 
sure on  statistical  decisions,  consider  the 
technical  problem  associated  with  assign- 
ing the  cost  of  air  pollution  and  emission 
control  equipment  on  automobiles  as  a 
component  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 
There  was  considerable  debate  whether  to 
classify  this  equipment  as  a  quality  improve- 
ment— consequently,  not  Infiuenclng  the 
Consumer  Price  Index^-or  as  a  cost  Increase  , 
which  would  be  reflected  In  the  Consumer 
Price  Index. 

A  statistical  decision  on  cost  versus  qual- 
ity In  automobile  pricing  has  to  be  made 
annually  and  In  1972  It  had  to  be  made  dur- 
ing an  election  campaign.  If  political  con- 
siderations were  to  enter  this  statistical  Is- 
sue, It  wovild  be  beneficial  to  labor  to  Include 
the  emission  control  equipment  as  a  cost 
Increase,  thereby  adding  a  "cost-of-living" 
Increase  to  the  wages  of  millions  of  workers 
and,  perhaps,  politically  reflecting  adversely 
on  the  success  of  controls  In  holding  down 
Inflation. 

Alternatively,  political  advocates  who  are 
concerned  with  demonstrating  the  success  of 
antl-lnflatlonary  policies  would  urge  clas- 
sification of  this  equipment  as  a  quality  im- 
provement, as  woxild  those  Interested  in 
demonstrating  the  increased  productivity  of 
labor  and  the  greater  output  of  the  econqpiy. 

A  technical  committee  of  professional 
statisticians  was  convened  to  resolve  this 
statistical  issue,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
political  pressure  was  exercised.  However,  the 
nature  of  this  tjrpe  of  decision  Illustrates  the 
Importance  of  producing  technical  statistical 
decisions  which  are  above  suspicion  and 
maintaining  them  In  an  area  which  Is  Inde- 
pendent from  political  pressure.  The  cumula- 
tive effect  of  a  series  of  political  decisions 
concerning  such  technical  details  would  be  to 
destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the  statistical 
measures  as  well  as  to  undermine  public  con- 
fidence In  the  data  themselves.  This  Illustra- 
tion reinforces  the  importance  of  professional 
Judgment  and  decision-making  as  essential 
elements  In  a  quality  statistical  system. 

In  summary,  while  It  Is  difficult  to  Identify 
specifically  actions  that  will  assure  public 
confidence  In  the  Federal  statistical  system. 
It  Is  Important  to  focus  on  ( 1 )  building  peer 
group  confidence  In  the  statistical  commu- 
nity by  emphasizing  professionalism  In 
statistical  agencies,  (2)  Improving  the  under- 
standing of  the  working  press  by  providing 
easy  access  to  expert  counsel,  and  (3)  mini- 
mizing even  the  appearance  of  political  pres- 
sure or  Infiuence  on  the  statistical  system  by 


eliminating    situations    and    events    which 
arouse  these  concerns. 

Revision  and  Improvement  of  Statistical 
Programs.  It  Is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
status  quo  even  if  the  available  statistics  are 
accurate,  timely,  and  consistent.  The  charac- 
teristics of  the  subjects  being  measured/kre 
subject  to  continual  change.  Further,  ay  na- 
tional priorities  change,  new  subjects  must 
be  considered  as  the  focus  for  Federal 
statistics. 

It  Is  essential  that  the  statistical  system 
Include  provision  for  developing  revisions  and 
improvements  which  will  encompass  sound 
statistical  principles.  As  Consumer  Expendi- 
ture Survey,  revisions  and  refinements  will 
Inevitably  create  certain  difficulties.  It  is  es- 
sential that  the  decisions  to  Institute  such 
refinements  and  revisions  be  based  on  a  firm  . 
expectation  that  more  reliable  and  more  sen- 
sitive statistical  Indicators  will  result,  and 
that  revision  or  discontinuance  of  a  series 
should  not  be  Initiated  simply  because  the 
available  results  had  proved  embarrassing  or 
unresponsive  to  specific  administrative 
policies. 

Each  year  a  number  of  Improvements  In 
the  Federal  statistical  system  are  recom- 
mended and,  frequently,  adopted.  This  con- 
tinual upgrading  of  the  system  must  be  en- 
couraged and,  where  possible,  accelerated.  In 
relation  to  many  other  Federal  activities,  the 
cost  of  the  Federal  statistical  system  Is  small. 
However,  with  the  current  demands  for 
budget  stringencies,  all  areas  are  subject 
to  pressure  for  future  reduction.  In  view 
of  the  Importance  of  statistical  programs  as 
the  basis  for  overall  policy  formulation,  cau- 
tion should  be  exercised  when  pruning  exist- 
ing budgets  or  rejecting  new  programs  which 
may  be  essential  in  the  development  of  public 
policy. 

A  professional  statistical  system  requires 
both  well-qualified  leadership  and  adequate 
budget  support.  It  is  recognized  that  there 
Is  a  need  for  central  planning  to  insure 
proper  balance  among  all  areas  of  demand 
for  Improved  Federal  statistical  series.  The 
Statistical  Policy  Division  In  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  should  be  encour- 
aged to  continue  development  of  statistical 
policy  which  emphasizes  these  points.  An 
outstanding  beginning  h£is  been  made  as 
evidenced  by  the  growth  In  support  of  statis- 
tical programs  from  $194.6  million  In  Fiscal 
1970  to  $312.6  million  which  bas  been  re- 
quested for  Fiscal  1974,  an  Increase  of  61 
percent.  During  this  period,  programs  for 
economic  statistics  Increased  from  $126.3  mil- 
lion to  $174.8  million,  an  increase  of  38  per- 
cent, and  programs  for  social  and  demo- 
graphic statistics  Increased  from  $68.3  mil- 
lion to  $137.8  million,  a  growth  of  102  per- 
cent. ^ 

Adequate  Technical  Measures  of  Reliabil- 
ity and  Sensitivity.  The  actual  utilization  of 
statistics  In  decision-making  can  be  sig- 
nificantly Infiuenced  by  the  method  of  pres- 
entation and  documentation  as  reflected  in 
statistical  reports.  In  order  to  minimize  the 
problems  of  misuse  of  statistical  series,  it  is 
essential  that  the  available  reports  provide 
specific  technical  measures  of  the  reliability 
and  sensitivity  of  the  data  at  hand.  While 
many  users  of  statistical  series  do  not  require 
full  technical  documentation  of  statistical 
procedures  used  in  compilation,  adjustment, 
and  analysis  of  the  data,  It  Is  essential  for 
those  who  have  a  need  or  concern  about  these 
subjects  that  the  baislc  reports  Include  either 
Indications  of  these  technical  factors  or  pro- 
vide reference  to  source  documents  where 
these  procedures  are  defined  In  detail. 

The  availability  of  this  Information  Is  par- 
ticularly Important  In  distinguishing  be- 
tween preliminary,  revised,  and  final  esti- 
mates for  key  statistical  components.  If  the 
available  report  does  not  clearly  call  atten-  ' 
tlon  to  the  character  of  the  data  being  re- 
ported, there  Is  a  danger  that  broad  media 
dissemination  of  the  statistical  measures  will 


fail  to  reflect  the  limitations  of  the  data 
themselves.  Over  time,  the  failure  to  distin- 
guish between  preliminary  and  final  esti- 
mates tends  to  reduce  public  confidence  in 
the  statistical  system  by  generating  the  ap- 
pearance that  frequent  revisions  were  unan- 
ticipated when,  lu  fact,  they  may  be  part  ol 
the  basic  procedures  used. 

The  four  characteristics  of  an  adequate 
statistical  system  which  have  been  discussed 
above  serve  as  the  framework  for  the  follow- 
ing specific  findings  of  the  Committee  and 
the  recommendations  which  were  presented 
earlier. 

Findings  of  the  Committee 

The  causes  for  concern  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  this  Committee  have  been  In- 
tensified during  the  past  year.  The  primary 
finding  of  this  Committee  on  the  Integrity 
of  Federal  Statistics  Is  that  while  there  is  no 
evidence  that  statistical  results  have  been 
altered  to  support  a  particular  point  of  view, 
there  are  tendencies — through  reduced  span 
of  authority  of  professional  leadership,  ap- 
pointment of  noncareer  personnel,  and  cur- 
rent and  propo-sed  reorganizations — to  re- 
duce or  Inhibit  the  Independence  of  Federal 
statistical  personnel.  Therefore,  it  Is  par- 
ticularly unfortunate  that  a  continuing 
sequence  of  events  has  created  broad  con- 
cern regarding  the  professional  integrity  of 
the  overall  system,  especially  as  a  conse- 
quence of  premature  retirements  of  key  pro- 
fessional staff  members  who.  In  other  re- 
spects, would  be  expected  to  offer  more  years 
of  exceptional  service. 

WhUe  the  Committee  has  not  elected  to 
pursue  specific  allegations.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
organizational  structure— especially  through 
current  and  pending  reorganizations — pro- 
vides Increasing  opportunities  to  exert  po- 
litical influence  on  the  development  and  In- 
terpretation of  statistical  programs.  Specifi- 
cally: 

(1)  Agency  appointments  of  noncareer 
personnel,  especially  those  with  strong  po- 
litical affiliations  rather  than  statistical 
credentials,  can  have  an  Inhibiting  Influence 
on  the  quality.  Independence,  and  objectivity 
of  statistical  work.  A^urther  Implication  of 
such  developments.  In  the  longer  term,  will 
be  a  reduction  in  mdr^le^and  a  reduced  in- 
centive of  both  young^Mid  mature  profes- 
sionals to  associate  themselves  with  agencies 
which  have  overt  political  overtones.  This 
will  result  In  a  deterioration  of  the  profes- 
sional role  of  Federal  statistical  agencies. 

(2)  The  reorganization  of  statistical  agen- 
cies undertaken  In  1971  as  the  result  of  a 
directive  from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  was  Intended  to  reduce  the  number 
of  separate  statistical  agencies,  to  centralize 
production  functions,  and  to  separate  the 
production  of  statistics  from  their  use  in  the 
formulation  of  policy.  These  goals  would 
have  widespread  professional  support.  How- 
ever, the  application  of  the  directive  in  the 
Commerce  Department  led  to  the  creation 
of  a  complicated  overlay  for  the  Census 
Bureau  and  the  former  Office  of  Business 
Economics,  considerably  downgrading  the 
role  and  independence  of  the  operating 
agencies.  In  the  new  organization,  the  oppor- 
timlties  for  Influence  by  noncareer  officials 
for  the  selection  of  new  programs,  for  the 
reduction  of  old  programs,  and  for  other 
program  changes  have  been  substantially  In- 
creased. 

(3)  Since,  for  about  two  years,  target  dates 
for  the  release  of  principal  economic  indi- 
cators have  now  been  published  In  advance, 
the  discretionary  authority  over  the  timing  of 
these  releases  has  been  eliminated.  The  OMB 
directive  (Circular  No.  A-91,  "Prompt  Com- 
pilation and  Release  of  Statistical  Informa- 
tion"), designed  to  assiure  that  deadlines  are 
established  for  the  preparation  and  release  of 
statistical  series,  has  not  yet  been  Imple- 
mented on  an  across-the-board  basis.  Until 
the  efforts  now  being  made  to  this  end  In  th« 
Statistical  Policy  Division  are  put  Into  effect. 


It  is  still  possible  to  wltlihold  some  reports 
from  preparation  or  to  delay  others  for 
political  purposes. 

The  Committee  believes  that  specific  steps 
should  be  taken  to  allay  the  growing  fears 
concerning  polltlclzation  of  the  Federal  sta- 
tistical system  and  to  ensure  and  maintain  a 
high  level  of  credible,  professional,  statistical 
work.  In  the  light  of  the  importance  of  such 
concerns,  the  Committee  urges  that  the 
recommendations  listed  earlier  be  promptly 
implemented  and  that  such  actions  be 
properly  publicized. 

ASA-FSUC    COMIkUTTEE    ON    THE    INTEGRrTY    OF 
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FOOTNOTES 

'  Appendix  B  Includes  a  discussion  of  the 
needs  for  reliable  statistics  which  are  evident 
in  government,  labor,  Industry,  and  univer- 
sities. 

2  A  Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
concerning  the  role  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  and  emphasizing  that  "the  Btu-eau 
maintain,  in  the  highest  degree,  scientific  In- 
dependence and  Integrity"  appears  In  The 
Statistical  Reporter,  Dec.  1972,  pp.  91-92. 

■'According  to  the  Statistical  Policy  Divi- 
sion of  OMB,  during  the  period  when  the 
Current  Population  Survey  was  being  revised 
on  the  basis  of  the  1970  Population  Census, 
the  Urban  Employment  Survey  was  discon- 
tinued because  the  cost  of  continuing  the 
Survey  seemed  excessive  relative  to  the  value 
of  the  Survey.  This  discontinuance  was  rec- 
ommended by  a  technical  committee  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  the  various 
statistical  agencies. 

•The  public  concern  regarding  these  de- 
velopments Is  further  evidenced  In  a  series 
of  news  commentaries,  letters  to  the  editors, 
and  editorials.  A  selected  list  of  such  articles 
Is  available  from  the  Committee  Chairman. 

^  The  President's  Commission  on  Federal 
Statistics,  Volumes  I  and  II.  1971. 

•RevUlon  of  A-91,  dated  April  26,  1972. 

'  An  alternative  would  be  to  submit  a  slate 
of  nominees  when  the  agency  requires  final 
authority. 

*  Measuring  Employment  and  Unemploy- 
ment, President's  Committee  to  Appraise  Em- 
ployment and  Unemployment  Statistics,  Sep- 
tember, 1962,  p.  20. 

"Peldman,  Paul,  The  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Federal  Statistics,  1971,  Volume  II, 
Chapter  10,  pp.  477-495. 

Appendix  A 

ILLUSTRATrVE    TTSES    OF    STATISTICS    IN    GOVERN- 
MENT,    BUSINESS,     LABOR,     AND     UNIVERSITIES 

These  brief  highlights  concerning  the  role 
of  statistics  In  governmental,  industrial,  la- 
bor, and  universities'  decision-making  show 
the  Importance  of  selected  key  statLstlcal 
series.  It  should  be  noted,  of  course,  that 
there  are  many  specialized  statistical  series 
which  are  not  mentioned  below  which  have 
particularly  significant  roles  In  areas  where 
they  are  applied.  There  Is  no  Intent  In  this 
report  to  evaluate  the  Importance  of  any 
specific  series. 

The  Role  of  Statistics  in  Government.  The 
Importance  of  the  Federal  statistical  system 
for  policy-making  and  administration  at  th» 


Federal,  state,  and  local  governmental  levels 
Is  well-known. 

Almost  every  statistical  program  has  Its 
origin  with  legislative  action  which  In  turn 
requires  data  collection  lu  support  of  pro- 
gram planning,  administration,  or  evalua- 
tion. For  example,  the  Decennial  Census  Is 
mandated  b^  a  Coiistitutional  requirement 
to  establish  the  number  of  representatives 
from  geographical  areas  throughout  the 
nation. 

The  Importance  of  maintaining  public 
confidence  in  the  output  of  our  statistical 
system  can  be  Illustrated  by  selecting  st-few 
examples  of  the  moltitude  of  applications 
of  statistical  data  in  the  legislative  and  exec- 
utive branches  of  government.  Ii^  many 
cases,  the  very  organization  of  government 
Itself  Is  dependent  upon  statistical  infor- 
mation. In  addition  to  the  apportionment 
requirement  noted  earlier,  the  size  of  staffs 
of  elected  representatives  depend  directly 
upon  information  regarding  the  number  of 
people  In  a  state  or  In  a  Congressional  dis- 
trict. At  the  state  and  local  levels,  there  are 
hundreds  of  provisions  in  various  states 
where  the  popvdatlon  level  established  by 
the  latest  Decennial  Census  is  used  as  a 
basis  for  allocating  funds,  creating  boards, 
granting  licenses,  establishing  Jurisdiction 
of  local  officials,  and  setting  salary  levels. 

Official  statistical  measurements  are  cen- 
tral to  the  development  of  legislative  pro- 
grams by  the  Congress.  The  racord  of  legis- 
lative hearings  Is  typically  filled  with  statis- 
tical exhibits  and  there  are  literally  innu- 
merable references  to  specific  Items  of  data. 
Whether  legislative  policy  Is  beina  deter- 
mined, a  new  program  Is  being  estS)llshed, 
or  the  results  of  existing  programs  are  being 
reviewed,  the  legislative  uses  of  govern- 
mental statistics  are  both  numerous  and 
extensive. 

The  range  of  data  involved  is  impressive. 
For  example,  the  development  of  social  pro- 
grams such  as  those  relating  to  Social  Se- 
curity, welfare,  and  aid  to  specific  classes  of 
the  population  depends  administratively  on 
data  concerning  employment,  Income,  hours 
of  work,  dei>endency,  and  many  related  sub- 
jects. As  another  example,  policy-makers 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  our  envi- 
ronment and  the  use  of  natural  resources 
require  data  on  existing  resotirce  availability 
and  utilization  as  the  basis  for  defii^lng 
available  alternatives  and  appropriate  poli- 
cies. In  .this  area  the  available  data  base 
must  be  used  to  provide  estimates  of  the 
growth  m  future  uses  of  these  resources,  to 
prepare  estimates  of  time  required  for  re- 
source depletion  and  to  provide  a  basis  for 
deciding  upon  quotas  and  the  allocation  of 
supplies   among   competitive   claimants. 

In  the  regulatory  area,  the  role  of  data  as 
the  basis  for  policy  determination  is  espe- 
cially evident.  Regulation  In  the  fields  of 
transportation,  power,  and  communica- 
tions— to  cite  three  broad  areas — are  based 
to  a  great  extent  upon  statistical  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  number  and  size  of  busi- 
nesses Involved,  their  capacity,  capital  in- 
vestment, and  degree  of  penetration  in  the 
total  market.  If  the  public  were  to  lose  con- 
fidence in  the  basic  data  which  are  used  by 
regulatory  agencies,  the  very  nature  of  regu- 
lation Itself  would  be  stibject  |^dlstrust  and 
controversy. 

To  many  observers  of  Federal  policy-mak- 
ing, the  continuing  intervention  of  the  ad- 
ministrative agencies  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment in  the  national  economy  Is  perhaps  the 
most  evident  policy  interaction.  The  national 
Income  and  wealth  accounts  play  a  major 
role  In  establishing  legislation  and  policy 
concerning  prices,  wages,  monetary  trends, 
economic  stabilization,  and  related  topics. 
These  data  are  typically  the  basis  for  research 
and  policy  planning  in  the  executive  branch 
of  government  and  are  continually  used  to 
evaluate  res\ilts  achieved  by  administrative 
programs.  Data  concerning  cost  of  living,  un- 
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employment  levels,  and  capacity  utilisation, 
provide  the  underpinning  for  national  eco- 
nomic  policy  including  such  vital  areas  as 
budget  formulation  and  fiscal  admlnistra- 
.  tion,  as  well  as  the  administration  of  specific 
programs. 

The  allocation  of  Federal  and  state  fvmds 
depends  directly  upon  a  number  of  statis- 
tical measures — including  the  size  of  the 
population  as  a  whflle  or  selected  classes  of 
the  population  such  as  public  assistance  re- 
cipients. Data  concerning  Income  levels, 
mlles'of  highway,  numbers  of  pupils,  and 
other  measures  are  provided  for  in  a  net- 
work of  legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress 
and  by  state  legislators.  Decisions  at  a  variety 
of  governmental  levels  relating  to  urban  re- 
newal, public  housing,  recreational  facilities, 
drainage  and  water  supply,  and  health  and 
educational  facilities  of  all  kinds  must  be 
made  in  the  light  of  full  information  regard- 
ing the  population  and   its  characteristics. 

These  examples  indicate  that  it  would  in- 
deed be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  value 
of  sound  statistical  information  in  the  gov- 
ernmental structure  of  the  United  States — 
a  structure  which  has  long  been  accustomed 
to  making  decisions  on  the  basis  of  facts. 
The  ultimate  test  of  programs  depends  upon 
objective  evaluation  of  the  results  achieved. 
For  this  purpose,  reliable'and  continuing  so- 
cial and  economic  statistics  of  unquestioned 
validity  are  essential.  In  addition,  there 
should  be  provlded^a  body  of  administrative 
statistics  for  each  major  program,  properly 
pMhned  and  clearly  presented  so  that  agency 
officials,  the  Congress,  and  the  general  public 
can  Judge  the  results  that  have  been  ob- 
tained and  can  call  for  Improvements  when 
necessary. 

The  Role  of  Statistics  in  Business.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  internally  generated  statistics 
unique  to  individual  businesses,  most  corpo- 
rations rely  upon  Federal  data  for  mapy  of 
their  critical  decisions  in  areas  such  as  busi- 
ness planning,  market  research,  financial  ad- 
ministration purchasing,  and  personnel 
administration. 

Corporate  long-range  planning  frequently 
begins  with  analysis  of  national  Income  ac- 
counts and  related  data  such  as  Industry 
production  levels  as  the  basis  for  establish- 
ing the  broad  market  context  for  Individual 
corp>orate  operations.  In  fact,  many  large 
corporations  employ  full-time  economists 
whose  primary  function  is  analyzing  national 
economic  developments  and  determining 
their  Impact  ui>on  the  individual  corporation. 

Businessmen  look  to  statistics  to  tell  them 
how  the  economy  in  general  is  faring  as  a 
guide  in  making  Idng-range  investment  deci- 
sions or  setting  sales  quotas  for  the  year 
ahead.  They  want  to  get  advance  warning  on 
cyclical  turning  points  and  the  amplitude 
and  duration  of  expansions  and  contractidhs. 
But  frequently  their  needs  are  more  precise. 
They  want  to  know  how  each  of  their  product 
lines  is  faring  relative  to  Indiistry  as  a  whole. 
They  want  to  gauge  the  growth  of  Individual 
markets  as  a  guide  to  inventory  policy,  plant 
and  equipment  expenditures,  and  new  prod- 
uct development.  They  want  to  assess  Fed- 
eral budget  deficits,  monetary  policy  and  in- 
terest rate  trends  as  they  may  affect  the 
financing  of  their  firms'  growth  and  invest- 
ment. They  rely  on  figures  on  prices,  labfr 
markets,  wages,  and  supplies  of  materials 
as  guides  to  their  cm-rent  operations. 

Market  research  departments  in  industry 
extensively  utilize  Federal  data  concerning 
population  characteristics  and  Industry  char- 
acteristics to  determine  basic  market  trends 
and  opportunities. 

Financial  departments  in  major  corpora- 
tions carefully  evaluate  basic  monetary 
trends  as  measured  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  determine  current  and  future  fi- 
nancial developments  which  will  Influence 
the  cost  and  availability  of  capital  to  the 
corporation. 

Purchasing    officers    rely    upon    Federally 


produced  statistics,  such  as  commodity  price 
data  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
Labor  and  figures  on  shipments  and  inven- 
tories from  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
determine  availability  and  cost  of  basic  ma- 
terials for  manufacturing  the  firm's  products. 

Personnel  departments  rely  upon  local  and 
national  wage  and  income  surveys  to  deter- 
mine appropriate  salary  and  fringe  benefit 
schedules. 

Hence,  it  is  evident  that  in  nearly  all  facets 
of  business  and  industry,  basic  decisions 
which  are  essential  to  effective  operation  of 
the  corporation  are  made  on  the  basis  of 
Federal  data. 

Additionally,  the  Federal  statistical  system 
is  vital  to  the  concerns  of  business  in  many 
respects  beyond  their  internal  use  of  data 
for  operations  and  planning.  The  quality  of 
the  statistical  base  used  in  establishing  reg- 
ulatory policy,  administrative  programs  such 
as  the  New  Economic  Policy — Phases  II  and 
III.  and  the  formulation  of  legislative  guide- 
lines (In  vital  areas  such  as  pollution  stand- 
ards, product  quality,  and  import-export 
regulations)  is  crucial  to  business  leaders 
and  decisionmakers. 
^  The  Role  of  Statistics  in  Labor  Negotia- 
tions. Federal  statistics  directly  affect  the  en- 
tire scope  of  Industrial  relations,  including 
collective  bargaining  and  contract  adminis- 
tration. Collective  bargaining  is  a  key  ele- 
ment In  the  American  free  ent?rprife  system, 
and  it  could  not  be  successfully  carried  on 
without  reliable  Federal  statistics  acceptable 
to  all  interested  parties — labor,  management, 
and  the  general  public  alike.  Both  parties 
at  the  bargaining 'table  need  objective  In- 
sight and  understandhig  into  each  other's 
position.  Also,  they  direct  much  of  their 
efforts  toward  convincing  the  general  public 
of  the  equity  of  their  own  positions  as  re- 
flected In  objective  official  statistics.  In  this 
often  supercharged  atmosphere,  negotiations 
would  quickly  deteriorate  into  chaos  if  no 
reliable  and  acceptable  statistics  were  avail- 
able as  the  focus  of  discussion.  The  same 
would  be  true  of  the  day-to-day  operations  of 
contract  administration. 

Statistics  of  key  Importance  for  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  contract  administration 
Include  wages  by  Industry,  region  and  state, 
and  trends  and  Industry  data  relating  to 
fringe  benefits  such  as  paid  holidays,  vaca- 
tions, health  insurance,  and  pension  bene- 
fits. Cost-of-living  provisions  based  In  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  affect  the  Income  of 
four  million  workers  and  pensions  of  two  mil- 
lion retirees.  Business  and  labor  groups  use 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  to  develop  retire- 
ment and  health  Insurance  programs,  the 
government,  to  formulate  social  and  eco- 
nomic policies,  and  individuals,  to  check  on 
their  real  earnings.  Tlie  Pay  Board  adopted 
consumer  price  Indexes  along  with  produc- 
tivity Indexes  as  the  two  major  criteria  gov- 
erning acceptable  noninflationary  wage  In- 
creases. 

Labor  market  conditions  and  the  amount 
of  unemployment  are  matters  of  primary  in- 
terest to  union  and  management  negotiators 
as  Indicators  of  the  economic  situation  In 
given  areas  or  localities.  Statistics  measuring 
the  frequency  and  severity  of  work  injuries 
by  Industry  are  of  great  importance  to  labor 
and  management  since  they  serve  as  the  basis 
for  specific  Insurance  provisions  and  new  laws 
designed  to  protect  workers  from  death  and 
disabling  Injury.  Any  lack  of  confidence  In 
their  accuracy  or  reliability  by  either  of  the 
parties  concerned  would  Jeopardize  this  ac- 
cepted approach  to  the  settlement  of  con- 
filctlng  positions. 

T)>e  Interest  of  labor  In  good  statistics  is 
not  limited  to  their  usefulness  In  labor  nego- 
tiations, however.  Statistical  information  is 
vital  in  the  formulation  of  much  legislation 
which  either  expands  or  restricts  the  basic 
rights  of  labor  and  management.  Many  far- 
reaching  economic  decisions  made  by  govern- 
ment leaders,  such  as  establishing  the  Con- 


struction Industry  Stabilization  Council, 
plus  the  Imposition  of  wage  and  price  con- 
trols, are  based  upon  Federal  statistics. 

The  Role  of  Statistics  in  Universities.  Uni- 
versities continually  conduct  research  de- 
signed to  assist  businesses,  labor  organi- 
zations, and  government  agencies  in  making 
sound  decisions  of  the  kind  illustrated  above. 
In  addition,  universities  use  Federal  statis- 
tics to  test  basic  theories  on  which  such  de- 
cisions are  based  and  to  search  for  more  use- 
ful theories  in  a  diverse  range  of  topics 
including  all  areas  of  social,  biological,  physi- 
cal, and  economic  systems.  Much  of'  this 
basic  research  is  cooperative  among  govern- 
ment, business,  and  universities.  Clearly,  we 
cannot  develop  true  undesrtanding  of  basic 
social  and  economic  processes  unless  our 
historical  records  are  comprehensive  and  ac- 
curate. 

Of  equal  importance,  the  entire  education 
process  depends  upon  the  evaluation  and  in- 
terpretation of  basic  data.  If  the  student 
and/or  teacher  lacks  confidence  In  the  infor- 
mation base,  it  Is  difficult  for  the  educational 
endeavors  to  proceed. 

Other  Roles.  There  are  many  Important 
uses  for  statistics  which  have  not  been  men- 
tioned in  the  above  sections.*  The  Intent 
here  is  simply  to  illustrate  the  Importance 
of  statistics  In  a  wide  range  of  sectors.  For 
example,  the  discussion  of  statistics  in  la- 
bor negotiations  is  only  one  example  of  the 
use  of  statistical  series  by  the  labor  move- 
ment. Many  uses  by  other  sectors  could  be 
emphasized  including  use  of  crop  reports  and 
other  agricultural  statistics  by  individual 
farmers  and  consumers,  statistical  analyses 
by  state  and  local  governments  In  establish- 
ing governmental  policy,  and  use  of  statistics 
by  news  media  as  an  underpinning  for  plan- 
ning future  program  emphasis,  reporting  on 
current  problems,  etc. 

As  noted  In  the  Introduction  to  this  report, 
the  discussion  of  the  importance  of  reliable 
statistics  which  are  evident  In  government, 
labor.  Industry,  and  universities  are  high- 
lighted above  to  demonstrate  that  accurate 
and  credible  Federal  statistics  are:  ".  .  .  ab- 
solutely essential.  If  the  ongoing  policy  and 
planning  needs  of  private  and  governmental 
users  alike  are  to  be  satisfied." 
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Appendix  B:  November  10, 1972 

STATEMENT  OF  POLICY  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
LABOR  CONCERNING  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  BUREAU 
OP  LABOR  STATISTICS 

In  Order  No.  49-69,  dated  November  25, 
1969.  the  Secretary  delegated  authority  for 
labor  statistics  programs  to  the  Commission- 
er of  Labor  Statistics.  Traditionally,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics,  which  the  Commis- 
sioner heads,  has  had  a  dual  responsibility. 
One  is  to  serve  as  the  statistical  and  research 
arm  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  supplying 
the  Department  and  Its  program  offices  with 
data  important  to  their  functioning.  The 
other  Is  to  provide  Information  to  the  public 
on  subjects  concerning  labor  in  the  most 
general  and  comprehensive  sense.  Both  re- 
sponsibilities require  that  the  Bureau  main- 
tain, in  the  highest  degree,  scientific  Inde- 
pendence and  integrity.  The  second  func- 
tion, particularly,  requires  that  the  public 
be  confident  that  the  Bureau  does,  In  fact, 
possess  these  qualities  and  that  they  will  be 
preserved. 

The  purpose  of  this  statement  is  to  reaffirm 
the  Importance  of  the  Bureau^  scientific  in- 
tegrity, and  to  set  forth  certain  guide  lines 
that  will  help  to  preserve  it. 

The  decisions-making  process  In  produc- 
ing statistics  Involves: 

The  allocation  of  BLS  resources 

The.  appointment  of  personnel  and  selec- 
tion of  advisory  committees 


•The  official  report  of  The  President's  Com- 
mission on  Federal  Statistics  Includes  a 
lengthy  discussion  of  various  groups  which 
are  users  of  statistics — Volume  I,  pp.  77-102. 
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The  determination  of  appropriatei  statisti- 
cal methods  and  operating  procedur^ 

The  preservation  of  confidential  records 
supplied  by  respondents  to  surveys 

The  preparation  of  technical  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  the  data 

The  release  of  Information  to  the  public. 

The  CommlSsiQners  decisions  with  regard 
to  these  matters  mtjst,  of  course,  follow  the 
policy,  budget  and  program  objectives  estab- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Labor.  They 
must  also  conform  to  the  statistical  stand- 
ards and  policies  established  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  under  the  Federal 
Repairs  Act.  However,  there  shall  be  no  deci- 
sions which  are  not  in  concert  with  the  pro- 
fessional and  technical  expertise  of  the  Bu- 
reau. Under  these  conditions  scientific  inde- 
pendence will  continue  to  be  the  hallmarks 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

A  number  of  specific  safeguards  help  to 
preserve  this  scientific  independence.  Among 
them  are  the  following: 

1  Two  active  advisory  councils  are  inform- 
ed about  and  advise  upon  BLS  programs  and 
decisions.  They  are  the  Business  Research 
Advisory  Council,  with  representatives  drawn 
from  the  business  community,  and  the  Labor 
Research  Advisory  Council,  with  representa- 
tives from  labor  unions.  The  two  councils 
operate  Independently  of  one  another,  and 
both  have  numerous  committees  concerned 
with  every  subject-matter  area  covered  by 
the  BLS.  ^  .,      ,„ 

2.  A  new  Academic  Advisory  Council  will 
be  organized  later  this  year,  with  members 
from  several  professional  organizations.  Tjliis 
new  group,  consisting  of  economists  and 
statisticians  In  universities  and  research! in- 
stitutions, also  will  advise  the  BLS  on  its 
program  and  procedures. 

3.  In  the  release  of  principal  economic  in- 
dicators BLS  follows  guidelines  establlslied 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that 
help  to  assure  the  objectivity  of  Federal 
statistics : 

a.  Data  are  released  by  the  principal  sta- 
tistical officer  m  charge  of  the  agency.  This 
means  that  the  Commissioner  determines  the 
date  and  hour  of  release  and  approves  the 
text  of  the  release,  and  that  the  BLS  is  clear- 
ly identified  as  the  source  agency  in  the 
release. 

b.  Data  are  released  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible, and  always  within  two  working  days 
after  they  have  been  compiled  and  checked. 

c.  The  schedule  of  release  dates  is  pub- 
lished in  advance. 

d.  In  order  to  clearly  separate  the  release 
of  data  from  pollcy-orlented  commentary,  no 
comments  by  a  policy-making  official  are 
made  until  at  least  one  hour  after  the  re- 
lease of  the  data  by  the  BLS. 

4.  The  Secretary  has  delegated  to  the 
Commissioner  full  authority  to  set  up  ap- 
propriate procedures  and  regulations  to  safe- 
guard the  confidentiality  of  the  reports 
made  to  BLS  by  respondents  to  its  surveys. 
These  regulations  apply  throughout  the  De- 
partment as  well  as  to  other  agencies  or  in- 
dividuals within  or  outside  the  government, 
and  prevent  the  use  of  BLS  data  for  other 
than  statistical  p\irposes. 

James  D.  Hodgson 
Secretwy  of  Labor 

Source:  Statistical  Reporter.  December 
1972,  pages  91-92. 

Appendix  C 
listing  of  selected  media  articles  concern- 
ing integrity  of  the  federal  statistical 

SYSTEM  • 

September  29.  1971— r/te  Washington  Post, 
"Nixon  Ousting  Labor  Analysts"  by  Frank  C. 
Porter. 


*  Editorial  comments  have  also  Included 
political  cartoons  such  as  that  in  The  New 
Yorker's  Issue  of  October  14,  1972,  deplet- 
ing the  "Bureau  of  Rosy  Statistics". 


November  17,  1971 — The  New  York  Times. 
"Lavraiaker  Sees  Census  Politics"  by  Jack 
Rosenthal. 

February  25.  1972 — Journal  of  Commerce, 
"A  Staff  Report — Does  the  Administration 
Cloud  Statistics  on  Business  Activity?" 

August,  1972 — Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association  Statistics 
and  Politics  by  Philip  M.  Hauser. 

September  6,  1972— T/ie  Washington  Post, 
article  by  Nick  Katz,  "Farm  Income  Know- 
ingly Overstated  by  $1  billion". 

October  22,  1972— The  New  York  Times, 
Washington  Report  Article  by  EUeen  Shana- 
han  on  Interpretation  of  economic  statistics. 

November  5.  1972— T/ie  New  York  Times, 
Letter  to  the  Editor  from  Harold  C.  Passer 
discussing  above  article  by  Eileen  Shanahan 
on  his  interpretation  and  pronouncements 
during  the  recession  In  1970. 

November  6,  1972— T/ie  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, Review  and  Outlook — "The  BLS  Fuss." 

November  27.  1972— The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. Letter  to  the  Editor  by  Senator  Prox- 
mire  pointing  out  that  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  has  been  holding  monthly  em- 
ployment data  hearings  since  they  were 
discontinued  by  BLS. 

December  20,  1972— i4mer«"can  Banker, 
Business  Outlook  by  J.  A.  Livingston,  reports 
the  surprise  and  astonishment  of  economists 
and  statisticians  at  t|ie  accepted  resignation 
of  Geoffrey  H.  Moore  as  Commissioner  of 
Labor  Statistics. 

January  29,  1973 — The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, front  page  news  item  noting  resolution 
by  the  Industrial  Relations  Research  Asso- 
ciation. 

Appendix  D 
resolution  by  the  industrial  relations 
research  association  executive  board 
The  Executive  Board  of  the  Industrial  Re- 
lations Research  Association,  having  received 
and  considered  a  report  from  its  committee 
appointed  to  investigate  recent  events  con- 
cerning the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
resolves  as  follows : 

1.  that  public  confidence  in  the  profes- 
sional Integrity  and  credibility  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  is  essential,  because 
the  Bureau  publishes  data  and  materials 
which  are  used  regularly  in  the  labor-man- 
agement relations,  business  contracts  and 
economic  forecasts; 

2.  that  the  credibility  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  has  been  impaired  by  events 
of  the  last  two  years.  Including  the  ter- 
mination of  press  conferences  by  Bureau  of 
I^abor  Statistics  personnel  and  the  sub- 
sequent reassignment  of  key  personnel  In 
the  Bureau: 

3.  that  the  Board  views  with  particular 
concern  the  acceptance  of  the  requested 
resignation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Statistics  three  months  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  his  statutory  term  of  office,  because 
this  termination  under  these  circumstances 
represents  a  sharp  break  with  the  long- 
established  tradition  that  this  position  has 
not  been  regarded  as  a  political  appoint- 
ment; 

4.  that  it  is  most  Important,  If  further 
Impairment  of  the  credibUlty  pf  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  Is  to  be  avoided,  that  the 
new  Commissioner  be  a  person  with  the 
highest  professional  qualifications  and  ob- 
jectivity; 

5.  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  decision  to 
discontinue  press  briefings  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  technical  personnel  should 
be  carefully  reconsidered; 

6.  that  nothing  In  this  resolution  should 
be  construed  to  Indicate  that  this  Associa- 
tion questions  the  Integrity  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  BLS  figures. 

To  be  signed  by:  Ben  Aaron,  President 
1972,  Douglas  Soutar,  President,  1973,  David 
Johnson,  Secretary-Treasurer. 


:n\  ( 


Source:  ConpressJoMal  Record,  January  11, 
1973.  page  S464. 

Appendix  E 

EXECirriVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDEN:^  OFFICE  OF 
MANAGEMENT  AND  BUDGET,  WASHINGTON, 
D.C.  I 

April  26.  1972.  / 

Circular  No.  A-91,  revised. 
To  the  heads  of  executive  departments  and 

establishments. 
Subject:  P-ompt  compilation  and  release  of 
statistical  Information. 

1.  Purpose.  The  purpose  of  this  Circular 
is  to  insure  that  the  principal  statistical 
series  which  are  IsSued  by  agencies  to  the 
public  annually  or  more  frequently  are  re- 
leased without  unnecessary  delay  and  that 
the  publication  dates  for  the  principal  week- 
ly, monthly  and  quarterly  indicators  are 
made  pxiblicly  available  In  advance.  The 
prompt  release  of  official  statistics  on  a  reg- 
ular schedule  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
proper  management  of  both  private  and 
public  affairs. 

2.  Rescission.  This  Circular  supersedes  and 
rescinds  Circular  No.  A-91,  dated  February 
12,  1969.  It  covers  annual  and  semi-animal 
series  as  well  as  those  Issued  m^re  frequently. 
Also  it  reduces  from  quarterly  to  annually 
the  reports  required  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  on  the  release  of  certain 
statistical  series  having  more  limited  use 
than  the  principal  indicators  identified  each 
month  In  the  OMB  publication.  Statistical 
Reporter. 

3.  Authority.  This  Circular  is  issued  under 
the  authority  of  Section  103  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Procedures  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 12,  1950  (31  use.  18b),  Executive  Order 
10253  of  June  11,  1951,  and  Executive  Order 
11541  of  July  1,  1970. 

4.  Coverage.  The  Circular  applies  to  all 
statistical  series  Issued  by  agencies  to  the 
public  annually  or  more  frequently,  unless 
otherwise  exempted  by  the  OMB. 

5.  Ob;ccfires.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  Circular 
to  accomplish  the  following  objectives: 

a.  The  shortest  practical  interval  should 
exifet  between  the  date  or  period  to  which 
the  data  refer  and  the  date  when  compila- 
tion is  completed.  Prompt  public  release  of 
the  figures  should  be  made  after  compilation. 
In  the  case  of  principal  Indicators,  the  goal  is 
to  accomplish  compilation  and  release  to  the 
public  within  20  working  days.  Within  this 
period  no  more  than  two  working  days  should 
be  allowed  for  the  public  release  of  data, 
unless  other  arrangemeiits  are  approved  by 
the  OMB. 

b.  In  the  case  of  other  series,  more  time 
can  be  allowed,  but  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  keep  It  to  a  minimum.  Series  re- 
quiring an  inordinately  long  time  to  compile 
should  be  reviewed  to  see  what  purpose  they 
serve  and  whether  they  should  be  discon- 
tinued or  reduced  In  frequency  (e.g.,  monthly 
series  made  quarterly  or  annual). 

c.  Release  dates  for  principal  economic  in- 
dicators will  appear  each  month  in  the  OMB 
publication.  Statistical  Reporter.  Care  should 
be  taken  in  scheduling  these  release  dates 
so  that  they  can  bC^iet.  Unless  directed 
otherwise  by  OMB,  figures  which  become 
available  early  should  be  released  early. 

d.  iriHial  release  of  statistical  series  should 
be  made  D^  the  statistical  agency  in  a  wTit- 
ten  report.  A  press  release  should"*e  issued 
If  It  would  significantly  speed  up  the  release 
of  the  data  to  the  public.  There  should  be  a 
one-hour  separation  between  the  issuance  of 
the  release  by  the  statistical  agency  and  re- 
lated commentary. 

6.  Responsibilities.  Each  agency  is  directed 
to  review  continually  Its  practices  In  releas- 
ing statistical  series  to  the  public  and  to  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  objectives  of  this  Circular. 

7.  Reports  and  r£CQrdi-*ach  agency  that 
publishes  statistics  subject  to  the  provisloij^ 
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of  this  Circular  will  submit  reports  to  the 
OMB  and  maintain  records  in  accordance 
with  instructions  in  the  Attachment  and  in 
the  formats  of  the  Exhibit.* 

8.  Inquiries.  For  any  information  concern- 
i:ig  this  Circular,  please  call  the  OfTlce  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Statistical  Policy 
Division,  telephone:  code  103-4911  or  395- 
4911. 

George  P.  Shultz,  Director. 


for'eign  aid 


I 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  yester- 
day s — June  11 — publication  of  the 
Washington  Post,  tliere  appeared  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  analyzing  the  merits  of 
a  proposal  on  foreign  aid  offered  by  a 
bipartisan  majority  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  The  proposal  has  been 
introduced  by  Representative  Clemenx 
Zabiocki,  Democrat  of  Wisconsin. 

As  we  approach  our  annual  problem  of 
attempting  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
question  of  foreign  aid  and  how  to  make 
it  more  effective,  I  believe  this  proposal  is 
well  worth  considering  by  this  body. 

In  commenting  on  the  House  proposal, 
the  edUorial  writer  concludes : 

When^erand  however  it  ends,  we  would 
hope  that  bcth  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion would  keep  high  in  mind  the  prospect 
for  responsible  engagement  in  the  world, 
which  the  House  aid  initiative  holds  out. 

The  House  proposal  is  innovative  In 
its  approach  and  certainly  represents  a 
positive  reassessment  and  redirection  of 
our  foreign  aid  program.  It  is  j».  thought- 
ful and  constructive  look  at  what  the 
economic  needs  are  In  the  developing 
world;  arid  a  very  rational  approach  to 
meeting  those  needs,  while  at  the  same 
time,  enhancing  our  own  interests  as  a 
Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Promising  Aid  Phoposal  in  the  House 

The  lengthy  travails  of  American  foreign 
aid  have  made  clear  to  its  supporters  the 
need  to  make  aid  at  once  more  effective  for 
Its  recipients  and  more  attractive  to  Ita  do- 
nors. Pessimists  have  doubted  that  these  twin 
goals  (*ould  either  be  served  adequately,  or 
even  combined  at  all.  A  bipartisan  majority 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  how- 
ever, has  now  produced  a  well-considered  and 
promising  proposal  meant  to  do  both.  Intro- 
duced by  Rep.  Clement  Zabiocki  (D-Wls.). 
the  proposal  is  Intended  to  strengthen  and 
enlarge  the  overall  economic  aid  program  and 
to  do  so  in  a  way  calculated  to  eiihance  the 
prospects  of  the  program's  passage  In  Con- 
gress. The  first  without  the  second  is,  of 
course,  useless. 

So,  to  satisfy  those  who  have  rightfully  de- 
manded that  aid  do  more  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  lives  of  the  poor,  the  new  pro- 
posal would  take  the  same  $1  billion  which 
the  administration  asks  for  economic  assist- 
ance and-  seek  to  focus  the  money  more 
sharply  on  "human-oriented"  needs  In  popu- 
lation control,  agriculture,  health  and  the 
like.  Not  every  development  economist  agrees 
'that  the  poorest  of  the  poor  can  thus  bo 
helped  but  the  approach  unquestionably  has 
considerable  moral  and  political  merit.  Big 
capital-eating  projects  such  as  dams  wotild 
be  left,  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  they 
already  are,  to  the  International  development 
agencies. 


Then,  to  sati.sfy  those  whose  main  Interest 
in  aid  is  that  it  expand  American  exports,  an 
"export  development  credit  fund"  would  be 
established  to  subsidize  another  $1  billion  a 
year  in  easy-term  exports  to  the  lowest-in- 
come countries.  The  interest  subsidies,  cost- 
ing $40  million,  would  be  funded  from  repay- 
ments of  earlier  aid  loans;  repayments  now 
run  at  $400  million.  By  training  aid  on 
"people  not  projects"  and  by  hitching  to  the 
aid  wagon  those  Americans  desiring  t<^  help 
their  own  economy  as  well  as  Americans  de- 
siring to  help  the  world's  poor,  the  House 
sponsors  hope  to  surmount  the  political  ob- 
stacles to  aid  which  have  grown  so  high  In 
recent  years.  To  convey  the  relationship  of 
interdependence  which  the  new  proposal  re- 
flects and  advances,  the  name  of  the  admin- 
istering agency  would  be  changed  from 
"Agency  for  International  Development"  to 
"Mutual  Development  and  Cooperation 
Agency." 

It  Is  satisfying  to  report  that,  in  his  de- 
partment's first  formal  response,  Secretary  of 
State  William  Rogers  Tviesday  welcomed  the 
HOUS0  committee's  "thoughtful  and  positive 
approach"  and  noted  correctly  that  AID  had 
itself  been  moving  along  similar  lines.  Mr. 
Rogers  also  pronounced  himself  "especially 
pleased  at  the  committee's  reaffirmation  of 
the  central  role  of  the  Department  of  State 
in  over-all  guidance  of  tJ.S.  development  pol- 
icies." Whether  the  other  elements  of  the 
government,  partlctilarly  the  White  House, 
will  be  equally  pleased  remains  to  be  seen. 
On  that  question  of  bureaucratic  politics,  a 
good  part  of  the  fate  of  the  House  initiative 
probably  hangs.  To  Imagine  that  any  pro- 
gram so  multi-dimensional  and  so  worn  and 
frayed  as  aid  can  be  considered  only  on  Its 
inerlts  is,  alas,  fantasy. 

Nor  can  the  question  of  congressional  poli- 
tics be  Ignored.  Not  every  committee  of  the 
Congress  wlU  rejoice  to  see  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Cos^mittee  setting  up  and  over- 
seeing a  program  In  what  would  be  for  It  the 
new  field  of  direct  export  promotion.  (For- 
eign aid  has  always  bad  a  heavy  aspect  of 
Indirect  export  promotion.)  On  these 
grounds,  the  sooner  that  Foreign  Affairs 
chairman  Thomas  E.  Morgan  (D-Pa.)  eases 
from  his  current  posture  of  benign  aloofness, 
as  one  observer  calls  it,  to  active  sponsorship, 
the  better. 

The  other  big  question  which  will  shape 
the  fat«  of  the  new  economic  aid  proposal  Is 
Its  political  relationship  to  the  equally  con- 
troversial question  of  military  aid.  The  ad- 
ministration put  the  two  together  In  a  single 
package.  Predictably  the  Senate  spilt  off  the 
military  items — these  include  general  secu- 
rity assistance  and  grant  military  aid  for 
Cambodia.  Indochina  reconstruction  funds 
are  also  In  the  administration  bill.  In  wel- 
coming the  House  economic  aid  proposal,  It 
was  plainly  one  of  Mr.  Rogers'  purposes  to 
cultivate  support  for  the  other  Items  In  that 
bill.  Some  supporters  of  the  House  proposal 
favor  the  other  Items,  some  don't.  A  difficult 
and  protracted  negotiation  Is  no  doubt  In 
store.  Whenever  and  however  It  ends,  we 
would  hope  that  both  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration would  keep  high  In  mind  the 
prospect  for  responsible  engagement  In  the 
world,  which  the  House  aid  Initiative  holds 
out. 


•  Attachments  available  from  the  Office  ot 
Management  and  Budget  upon  request. 


NATIONALIZATION  OF  AMERICAN 
OIL  COMPANIES 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  In  recent 
months  I  have  spoken  at  great  length 
about  the  national  energy  shortage,  the 
balance-of-payments  problems,  and  the 
urgent  need  for  increased  domestic  pro- 
duction of  petroleum  products.  We  have 
recognized  for  some  time  that  continuing 
dependence  upon  foreign  oil  Imports 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  held  a  high  degree 
of  uncertainty. 


That  imcertainty  can  be  expressed  in 
a  number  of  ways — decreased  exports  by 
the  producing  countries,  or  outright  cur- 
tailment of  exports.  An  additional  meth- 
od would  be  the  nationalization  of  Amer- 
ican oil  companies  operating  within  the 
producing  countries  compounding  our 
balance-of-payments  problems. 

In  the  June  12  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  a  story  appears  that  Libya 
lias  moved  to  nationalize  the  Nelson 
Bunker  Hunt  Oil  Co.  So  that  my  col- 
leagues may  read  of  this  latest  develop- 
ment in  our  energy  crisis,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  have  the  article  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Oil  Firm  Nationalized  by  Qaodafi 

Libyan  President  Col.  Muammar  Qaddafl 
yesterday  announced  the  nationalization  of 
the  $140  million  Libyan  operations  of  the 
Nelson  feunker  Hunt  oU  company  of  Dallas, 
Texas. 

"The  time  has  come  for  us  to  deal  America 
a  strong  slap  on  Its  cool,  arrogant  face,"  the 
Libyan  leader  told  a  wildly  cheering  crowd  at 
a  rally  In  Tripoli  marking  the  third  anni- 
versary  of  the  expulsion  of  U.S.  forces  from 
Wheelus  Air  Base. 

"American  arrogance  Is  symbolized  in  the 
svipport  of  the  monopolistic  oil  companies," 
Qaddafi  said.  "It  Is  high  time  the  Arabs  take 
serious  Bteps  to  undermine  American  Inter- 
ests In  our  region." 

The  nationalization  of  Bunker  Hunt,  an 
Independent  company  in  a  particularly  vul- 
nerable position,  sent  a  new  chill  through 
three  larger  American  oil  companies — Oasis, 
Amoseas  and  Occidental — which  together 
account  for  about  half  of  Libya's  petroleum 
production. 

These  three  companies  have  been  engaged 
in  talks  with  the  Libyan  government  over 
Its  demand  for  "full  control"  of  their  opera- 
tions on  Libyan  territory,  and  a  source  close 
to  these  talks  said  yesterday  that  "they  have 
not  been  going  well." 

Cheered  on  by  the  crowd,  Qaddafi  deliv- 
ered a  bit^r  attack  yesterday  on  American 
imperialisms^nd  the  oil  companies,  which 
he  said  refiect  America's  "policy  of  domi- 
nation." 

"American  impprlalism  has  exceeded  every 
limit,"  Qaddafi  charged.  "The  Americans 
support  our  Israeli  enemy,  threaten  our  se- 
curity with  their  aircraft  carriers,  and  from 
time  to  time,  the  Americans  threaten  our 
territorial  waters. 

"The  time  might  come,"  he  warned,  "where 
there  will  be  a  real  confrontation  with  oil 
companies  and  the  entire  American  Imperial- 
ism." 

(  In  Dallas,  a  Bunker  Hunt  spokesman 
reached  by  phone  said  a  "situation  of  de 
facto  expropriation"  has  existed  since  May 
24  when  Libya  ordered  the  company  to  cease 
producing  and  Mportlng  oil  until  further 
notice. 

Hunt,  until  18  months  ago,  was  In  partner- 
ship with  British  Petroleum,  producing  440.- 
000  barrels  of  oil  a  day  in  the  rich  Sarlr  oil 
field.  Then  In  December  1971,  Libya  nation- 
alized BP's  share  of  the  operation  In  retali- 
ation for  Britain's  alleged  complicity  in 
Iran's  occupation  of  Islands  In  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

This  left  Hunt,  with  Libya  as  Its  only  Im- 
portant source  of  oil.  In  a  particularly  vul- 
nerable position.  A  company  spokesman  yes- 
terday said  Hunt  "tried  to  work  with  the 
Libyan,  national  oil  company  and  Its  sub- 
sldlarl^."  The  spokesman  said,  however, 
that  this  proved  impossible  because  of 
Libya's  demands  that  Hunt  "Illegally  market 
the  oil  which  has  been  expropriated  from 
British  Petroleum." 

About  six   months  ago,  when  Libya  de- 
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manded  50  per  cent  of  Hunt's  haU-lnterest 
In  the  concession.  Hunt  asked  that  the 
matter  go  to  arbitration. 

Libya  nominated  Its  U.N.  ambassador  as  Its 
negotiator  and  Bunker  Hunt  nominated  first 
John  Connally  and  then,  when  he  rejoined 
the  Nixon  administration,  a  member  of  his 
law  firm. 

When  Libya  ordered  Hunt  May  24  to  sus- 
pend production,  the  company  called  on 
Libya  to  lift  this  order  pending  resolution 
of  arbitration.  But  the  arbiters  never  met 
and,  as  a  Hunt  spokesman  said,  "Col.  Qad- 
dafi gave  his  answer  today." 

The  spokesman  said  Hunt  now  would 
"pursue  all  available  legal  remedies,"  but  de- 
clined to  elaborate  on  what  moves  might  be 
available. 

While  the  Hunt  spokesman  declined  to 
provide  any  information  about  the  value  of 
the  company's  holdings  in  Libya  or  the  Im- 
pact oA  the  company's  operations,  industry 
sources  estimated  the  value  of  Hunt's  Libyan 
operations  at  $140  million. 

(In  Washington,  a  State  Department 
spokesman  said  "The  United  States  recog- 
nizes that  the  Libyan  government  has  a  right 
to  nationalize  Industries.  But  the  United 
States  expects  prompt,  adequate  and  effec- 
tive compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  com- 
pany."] 

SourcesHdso  said  that  Hunt  has  been  drill- 
ing for  oil  In  Mozambique,  New  Zealand  and 
Canada,  biji  is  not  believed  to  be  producing 
oil  In  an^oreign  country  except  Libya. 

The  American  oil  ^mpanles  operating  in 
Libya,  produchig  more  than  90  per  cent  of 
Us  petroleum,  have  been  growing  Increasingly 
apprehensive  since  Oct.  4,  when  the  govern- 
ment demanded  a  50  per  cent  share  In 
Bunker  Hunt's  operations. 

Several  weeks  later,  Libyan  Petroleum  Min- 
ister Ezzeldin  Mobruk  Indicated  that  Libya 
planned  to  seek  similar  50  per  cent  participa- 
tion arrangements  with  all  the  American 
companies. 

The  oil  companies  strongly  opposed  this 
demand  and  negotiations  broke  down  in  De- 
cember. Then  on  April  30,  the  Qaddafi  gov- 
ernment escalated  its  demand  to  "full  con- 
trol" of  the  American  companies'  operations 
in  Libya.  Three  rounds  of  talks  have  been 
held  since  that  date. 

Qaddafi,  at  a  news  conference  last  month, 
warned  that  Arabs  might  use  oil  as  "the  ulti- 
mate weapon"  In  the  Middle  East  confiict. 

"All  estimates  foresee  a  growing  need  for 
oil  in  the  consuming  countries,  and  oil  will 
not  lose  Importance  In  the  future,"  he  said 
at  that  time.  "The  world — and  above  all  the 
U.S. — needs  more  oil  every  year." 

At  that  news  conference,  he  accused  the 
Oasis  group  of  employing  Israeli  nationals 
and  importing  Israeli  products  Into  Libya. 
"The  behavior  of  this  American  company  is 
serious  and  we  will  put  an  end  to  it,"  he 
declared. 

Presidents  Anwar  Sandat  of  Egypt  and  Idl 
Amin  of  Uganda  attended  the  rally  yester- 
day at  which  Qaddafi  announced  the  na- 
tionalization of  Bunker  Hunt.  Sadat  and 
Qaddafi  are  holding  talks  on  the  proposed 
merger  of  their  two  countries  by  Sept.  1. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  this  story 
merely  foretells  of  things  to  come.  I  think 
It  Is  reasonable  to  expect  that  we  will  be 
reading  additional  reports  of  nationali- 
zation of  American  oil  companies.  There- 
fore, increased  production  of  domestic  oil 
becomes  more  essential  each  day.  Each 
day  that  we  ponder  and  delay  construc- 
tion of  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  only 
finds  our  national  energy  situation 
worsening  and  our  international  fina- 
cial  position  further  eroding.  Surely  we 
cannot  further  delay  action  on  this 
critical  Issue. 


MINNESOTA'S  SUCCESSFUL  SOCIETY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  to  an  article  which  recent- 
ly appeared  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Pi-ess. 
The  article,  written  by  Al  Eisele,  is  based 
upon  the  latest  volume  in  Neal  Peirce's 
study  of  contemporary  America,  which 
singled  out  the  State  of  Minnesota  as  the 
best  available  model  of  the  "successful' 
society"  in  America. 

According  to  the  author,  there  are 
many  reasons  for  Minnesota's  unusual 
success.  Yet  he  observes, 

None  is  so  convincing  as  perhaps  the  sim- 
plest. These  people  appear  to  have  control 
of  their  own  destiny. 

The  climate  of  openness,  of  citizen  in- 
terest and  participation  in  public  policy 
decisions,  has,  in  my  view,  been  essential 
in  shaping  a  high  quality  of  life  in  Min- 
nesota. 

The  credit  for  Minnesota's  remark- 
able achievements  quite  rightly  belongs 
to  the  people  of  our  State,  who  have 
worked,  in  Peirce's  w'ords,  to  make  Min- 
nesota : 

A  deceptively  simple  example  of  how  a 
democratic  society  should  be  run. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  Al  Eisele's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  oi-dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  From  St.  PatU  Sunday  Pioneer  Press,  May  20, 

1973) 

Minnesota's   "Successful   Society"   Hailed 

IN  Book 

(By  Albert  Eisele) 

Washington. — A  monumental  new  study 
of  the  United  States  has  singled  out  Minne- 
sota as  the  best  available  model  of  the  "suc- 
cessful society"  in  America  and  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  "how  a  democratic  society 
shotild  be  run." 

The  flattering  assessment  of  Minnesota's 
social,  political  and  economic  climate  is  con-' 
tained  In  a  book  published  today  that  is  the 
foift-th  part  of  a  nine-volume  examination 
of  contemporary  America. 

The  study,  written  by  political  scientist 
Neal  Pelrce  and  patterned  after  John  Gun- 
ther's  classic  1947  book,  "Inside  USA",  cites 
Minnesota's  "open,  issue-oriented  (and)  re- 
sponsible" political  system  as  the  key  to  the 
state's  "unique  character"  and  dispropor- 
tionate national  prominence  In  recent  years. 

In  his  latest  volume,  "The  Great  Plains 
States  of  America,"  (W.  W.  Norton  &  Co., 
New  York),  Pelrce  declares  that  despite  a 
number  of  shortcomings,  "Minnesota  Is  a 
state  in  which  its  people  can  take  justifiable 
pride  and  .  .  ,  as  good  a  model  as  one  can 
find  In  these  United  States  of  the  successful 
society." 

Referring  to  Gunther's  observation  that 
Minnesota  is  a  "spectacularly  varied,  proud 
and  handsome"  state  with  a  progressive  po- 
litical tradition,  Pelrce  concludes,  "the  inter- 
vening quarter  century  has  done  little  to 
tarnish  the  bright  image  of  the  North  Star 
State." 

Pelrce,  who  examines  eight  other  Great 
Plains  states  In  the  same  volume  and  finds 
that  much  of  the  region  has  become  an  eco- 
nomic and  political  backwater  since  World 
War  II  (In  fact,  Pelrce  suggests  that  finan- 
cially hard  pressed  North  Dakota  should 
merge  with  Minnesota),  says  he  foimd  many 
reasons  for  Minnesota's  success  in  the  face 
of  this  trend. 


"But  none  Is  so  convincing  as  perhaps  the 
simplest,"  he  writes:  "These  people  appear 
to  have  control  of  their  own  destiny." 

Declaring  that  no  other  Great  Plains  state 
"has  tried  to  be  so  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  Its  people,"  Pelrce,  who  visited  every  «tate 
in  the  union  since  beginning  his  project  4',^ 
years  ago,  said  Minnesota  leaders  responded 
with  a  "blank  stare"  when  he  asked  who  a 
"runs"  their  state.  % 

"No  single  industrial  cabal,  no  bank  group, 
no  patronage-hungry  courthouse  crowd  con- 
trols Minnesota,"  he  asserts. 

Pelrce  notes  that  special  interest  groups 
are  active  in  lobbying  at  the  state  legislature, 
bill  adds,  "None  is  consistently  successful, 
and  the  crucial  decisions  of  a  public  nature 
.  are  made  through  the  political  process  with 
few  Invisible  powers  lurking  behind  the 
throne. 

"Tlie  political  parties,  constituted  by  an 
especially  democratic  process  from  local  pre- 
cinct caucuses  on  up,  wield  the  significant 
power — and  through  them,  the  people." 

Peirce.  whose  three  previous  volumes  on 
the  10  largest  states  ("megastates") ,  the  Pa- 
cific States  %nd  the  Mountain  States  have 
been  hailed  by  critics  as  the  best  works  of 
their  kind  since  the  state  guides  produced  by 
the  Works  Progress  Administration  (WPA)  in 
the  1930s,  is  unsparing  in  his  lavish  praise 
of  Minnesota. 

"Its  leaders  .  .  .  have  played  an  increasingly 
prominent  role  In  national  life,  far  out  of 
proportion  to  the  state's  modest  2  per  cent 
of  the  national  population,"  he  observes. 

"Its  political  structure  remains  open,  is- 
sue-oriented, responsible. 

"Its  state  government  has  been  a  leader  In 
services  for  people,  even  though  citizens  and 
corporations  alike  have  had  to  pay  a  high 
tax  bill  for  those  services. 

"Few  states  exceed  Mlnnestoa  in  the  qual- 
ity and  extent  of  the  education  offered  its 
citizens:  none,  appears  to  provlJtehealth  care 
of  comparable  quality.  ^ 

"Economic  growth  has  been  strong  and 
steady,  encompassing  the  brain-power  indus- 
tries of  the  electronic  era  along  with  tradi- 
tional farming,  milling  and  mining. 

"And  Minnesota  maintains  a  clear  focus  of 
economic  and  cultural  leadership  In  her 
Twin  Cities,  towns  whose  great  industries 
have  resisted  the  siren  call  of  the  national 
conglomerates." 

In  his  analysis  of  Minnesota's  political  and 
governmental  system,  Peirce  takes  note  of 
the  "excesses"  that  occurred  when  supporters  V 
of  Sen.  George  McGovern,  D-S.D.,  took  con- 
trol of  the  Democratic-Farmer-Labor  state 
convention  in  1972  and  forced  through  a 
platform  "clearly  unrepresentative  of  the 
broad  mass  of  Minnesota  Democrats." 

But.  he  notes,  "Usually  the  system  works 
well,  and  as  a  general  rule  one  cannot  find 
another  state  In  which  party  platforms  and 
campaing  promises  are  taken  more  seriously." 

He  cites  Gov.  Wedell  Anderson's  1970  cam- 
paign promise  to  work  for  property  tax 
equalization  and  a  greater  state  share  of 
school  financing  as  an  example,  noting  that 
Anderson  later  successfully  pushed  for  en- 
actment of  landmark  school  financing  re- 
form program. 

The  program  was  part  of  a  "revamping  of 
the  entire  fiscal  relationship  between  the 
state  and  Its  localities  so  sweeping  that  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  oi\  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  later  hailed  it  as  the  "Min- 
nesota miracle'."  Pelrce  states. 

Pelrce  notes  that  following  Minnesota's 
example,  courts  across  the  country  begaiiito 
Invalidate  the  local  property  tax  as  the  chief 
source  of  school  financing  and  that  the  same 
change  In  the  tax  system  was  ordered  In 
Minnesota  by  a  federal  judge  In  1971. 

"But  In  Minnesota,  the  court  action  was 
almost  an  afterthought,"  he  writes:  "The  es- 
sential point  Is  that  in  this  state  the  Issue 
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had  already  been  handled  In  Its  most  appro- 
priate forum,  the  political-legislative  system, 
not  the  courts." 

Pelrce  cites  numerous  other  examples  of 
the  "quiet  revolution"  that  has  taken  place 
in  Minnesota  in  recent  years  which  he  says 
has  been  characterized  by  the  replacement  of 
the  professionals  who  have  traditionally 
dominated  the  policy-setting  boards' in  state 
and  local  government  with  "dedicated  and 
interested  lay  oitizens  who  are  more  con- 
cerned with  the  breadth  and  quality  of  serv- 
ices delivered  than  with  special  professional 
prerogative." 

These  Include  "genuine  citizen  member- 
ship" on  the  new  Twin  Cities  Metropolitan 
Council  ("one  of  the  most  advanced  regional 
governfnent  bodies  in  the  country"),  the  na- 
tion's first  statewide  press  council,  and  the 
Higher  Education  Coordinating  Commission, 
the  water  pollution  board,  as  well  as  most 
state  licensing  and  standards  boards. 

"Minnesota  is  finding  a  reservoir  of  citizens 
able  to  assume  these  key  policy-making  roles 
in  the  society — leaving  the  implementation 
cf  programs,  of  course,  to  the  professionals 
under  their  direction,"  Peirce  asserts. 

"The  c^nness  of  Minnesota  public  life, 
the  willi^ness  of  leaders  to  try  new  ideas, 
and  the  state's  demonstrated  capacity  to 
handle  money  and  programs  well  and 
honestly,  bring  dividends  of  many  kinds," 
Peirce  notes,  adding  that  Minnesota's  rep- 
utation has  enabled  It  to  become  a  testing 
ground  for  many  new  private  and  federal  ex- 
perimental programs. 

"In  sum,"  Peirce  concludes,  "Minnesota  is 
a  deceptively  simple  example  of  how  a  demo- 
cratic society  should  be  run." 

PelKe,  a  Washington-based  political  writer 
since  1959  and  presently  a  fellow  at  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  International  Center  for 
Scholars  here,  goes  into  considerable  detail 
about  other  aspects  of  Minnesota  life  in  his 
40-page  chapter  entitled,  "Minnesota — the 
Successful  Society." 

Among  the  factors  he  cities  to  Justify  that 
title  are: 

An  ad^aptive  and  diversified  economy  with 
a  high  degree  of  local  ownership  and  heavy 
emphasis  on  science-oriented,  "Intelligence- 
devouring  Industries;". 

A  "deep  orientation  to  change"  among 
Twin  ditles  civic  and  business  leaders,  "and 
a  determination  not  to  be  engulfed  by  that 
change,  but  rather  to  make  it  work  construc- 
tively"; 

A  steadfast  commitmAit  to  public  and  pri- 
vate education,  to  eflSclent,  Innovative  gov- 
ernment even  at  the  cost  of  a  heavy  tax  bur- 
den ("Minnesota  is  a  high-tax,  high-service 
state")  and  to  cultural  and  recreational 
activities. 

Ironically,  Pelrce's  laudatory  comments 
about  Minnesota  come  In  the  wake  of  last 
week's  announcement  that  the  state  has 
dropped  from  second  In  the  nation  to  13th 
in  its  overall  "quality  of  life"  ranging. 

Peirce  ends  his  Minnesota  chapter  by 
pointing  out  the  unusually  large  number  of 
Mtnnesotans  on  the  national  political  stage. 
"Man  for  man.  It  would  be  hard  to  name  a 
state  which  has  contributed  as  many  men  of 
stature  and  depth  to  national  political  life 
in  the  post-war  era  as  Minnesota",  he  states. 

In  the—Ught  of  their  accomplishments 
alone,  Peirce  observes,  "Minnesota's  role  in 
the  history  of  post  war  America  seems  as- 
sured a  shining  place." 


THE  E^fERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  deep  con- 
cern over  the  national  energy  crisis  has 
been  voiced  extensively  In  recent  months 
by  the  Congress,  the  Government,  and 
the  oil  Industry.  The  concern  of  the  in- 
dustry has  been  voiced  through  nu- 
merous statements  by  Industry  officiaLs 
and  through  statements  in  newspapers. 


An  example  of  that  concern  appeared  In 
the  June  6  issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
by  the  Gulf  Oil  Corp.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have^the  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  Can't  Tauc  Oub  Way  Out  of  the 
Energy  Crisis 

It  used  to  be  hard  to  get  people  to  talk 
about  the  energy  problem.  Now,  it  seems 
everybody  is  talking  about  it.  If  we're  going 
to  solve  the  energy  problem  before  it  be- 
comes a  crisis,  it's  time  to  stop  talking  and 
start  taking  action. 

This  country  is  entering  a  period  in  which 
our  available  domestic  energy  supplies  will 
not  be  enough  to  meet  our  needs.  In  short, 
we're  using  up  our  low  cost  fuels  faster  than 
we  can  produce  them. 

Oddly  enough  we  have  more  energy  sup- 
plies right  here  in  America.  Experts  estimate 
there  are  substantial  quantities  at.  oil  and 
gas  and  nuclear  fuel  still  to  be  found.  We 
have  billions  of  tons  of  known  coal  and  shale 
oil  reserves.  What  we  need  is  the  national 
determination  to  initiate  the  policies  and 
programs  that  will  enable  us  to  develop  these 
resources. 

It  would  have  been  tough  enough  to  solve 
the  energy  problem  if  we  had  started  ten 
years  ago.  The  tragedy  is,  we  haven't  really 
started  yet.  If  this  country  is  going  to  main- 
tain Its  national  security  and  current  stand- 
ard of  living,  every  single  one  of  these  policies 
must  be  put  into  effect  as  soon  as  possible. 

WE  MOST  PRODUCE   90   PERCENT  OP  OUR  ENERGY 
FROM    DOMESTIC    SOURCES 

Some  people  think  we  can  solve  our  energy 
problems  by  importing  oil  from  foreign 
countries.  The  trouble  is,  energy  supplies  are 
growing  scarce  In  other  Industrial  nations, 
too.  As  we  compete  with  these  nations  for  oil 
and  gas,  the  price  goes  up. 

Too  many  foreign  imports  would  result  In 
intolerable  balance  of  payment  problems, 
further  devaluation  of  the  dollar  and  a  weak- 
ening of  our  position  in  foreign  affairs. 

The  keep  total  energy  imports  at  a  rea- 
sonable level  of  around  10%,  means  that  all 
forms  of  domstic  fuel  must  be  developed. 

WE    SHOULD    STRIVE    TO    INCREASE    OU.    AND    GAS 
PRODUCTION  BY   I/3  BY  1983 

This  is  a  big  and  diSScult  task.  Federal  lease 
sa\ps  wil  have  to  be  larger  and  more  frequent. 
Exploration  and  production  will  be  required 
both  onshore  and  offshore  with  proper  safe- 
guards for  our  environment.  Alaskan  oil  will 
have  to  be  brought  to  market.  And  since  some 
imports  will  have  to  continue  for  a  long  time 
import  costs  must  be  reduced,  by  building 
more  U.S.  refineries  and  deepwater  ports  for 
si^er^ankers. 

COAI.   PRODUCTION    WILL    HAVE   TO    INCREASE 
176    PERCENT   BY    1985 

There  is  plenty  of  coal  left  in  this  country. 
Enough  to  last  hundreds  of  years.  But  most 
coal  is  dirty.  We  must  continue  to  develop 
methods  for  removing  ash  and  sulphur  from 
coal. 

In  addition,  we  should  increase  coal  prices 
to  encourage  construction  of  new  mines.  We 
also  must  allow  strip  mining,  but  under 
conditions  which  insure  the  restoration  of  the 
land.  And  we  must  develop  processes  for  mak- 
ing natural  gas  from  coal  on  a  commercial 
basis. 

NUCLEAR    ENERGY    WILL    HAVE    TO    INCREASE    TO 
22    PERCENT    OP    OCR    TOTAL    ENERGY    NEEDS 

Potentially,  nuclear  power  represents  our 
mosu  plentiful  energy  resource.  But  today, 
only  one  percent  of  our  energy  needs  are  pro- 
vided by  nuclear  generators.  And  there  are 
only  29  nuclear  power  plants  operating  in  the 
entire  country.  We  will  need  anywhere  from 
230   to   305    new    1-million    kilowatt    plants 


Initiated  In  the  next  several  years.  To  make 
this  deadline  will  require  streamlining  of 
licensing  procedures  and  site  approvals  and 
elimination  of  delays  caused  by  unwarranted 
environmental  concerns. 

A    STRONG    PRIVATE    ENERGY    INDUSTRY    MUST    BE 
MAINTAINED 

With  all  the  work  there  is  to  be  done,  it's 
quite  obvious  that  neither  government  or 
industry  can  do  it  alone.  What's  needed  is 
an  attitude  ol  mutual  cooperation.  Much  like 
that  which  exists  In  the  American  Space 
Program.  Price  controls  over  fuels  should  be 
eliminated  to  allow  prices  to  reach  a  level 
which  will  provide  Incentives  for  research  ex- 
ploration development  and  protection  of  our 
environmejit.  Tax  Incentives  are  needed  in 
the  form  of  credits  for  research  expenditures, 
tax  free  bonds  for  environmental  protection 
facilities  and  nuclear  fuel  plants,  current  de- 
ductions for  equipment  designed  to  con- 
serve our  less  plentiful  fuels,  and  depletion 
allowances.  These  incentives  will  stimvilate 
the  attraction  of  capital  that  Is  needed  to 
help  finance  the  activity  that  will  solve  the 
energy  crisis. 

GOVERNMENT  SHOULD  MAKE  MORE  PUBLIC 
LANDS  AVAILABLE  TO  THE  ENERGY  INDUSTRIES 

Currently,  one-third  of  the  nation's  land 
mass  is  under  Federal  domain  .  .  .  750  million 
acres  in  all.  The  Federal  Government  also  has 
control  over  vast  tracts  of  the  continental 
shelf.  It  Is  estimated  that  half  of  our  re- 
maining oil  and  gas  potential  lies  under 
Federal  controlled  lands.  Not  to  mention  80 -/i 
of  our  oil  shale,  40%  of  our  coal,  and  40% 
of  our  uranium. 

These  lands  must  be  made  available  for 
commercial  energy  resource  development. 
This  would  include  exploration,  mining,  and 
the  bxiilding  of  power  plants,  refineries,  pipe- 
lines and  deepwater  ports.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  also  establish  uniform  land- 
use  laws  among  the  states,  and  jurisdiction 
over  the  submerged  lands  of  the  continental 
mass. 

A  BALANCE  MTTST  BE  ESTABLISHED  BETWEEN  THE 
NEEDS  OF  OUR  ENVIRONMENT  AND  THE  NA- 
TION'S NEED  FOR  ENERGY 

It's  true  that  the  energy  Industries,  like 
most  industries  and  most  people,  were  once 
guilty  of  neglect  of  our  environment.  And  it 
was  only  right  that  conservationists  and 
ecologlsts  were  concerned.  But  now  the 
pendulum  has.  In  many  cases,  swung  too 
far  in  the  other  direction. 

Energy  Is  not  the  enemy  of  our  environ- 
ment. We  need  them  both.  We  can,  and  must, 
arrive  at  programs  that  will  strike  a  proper 
balance  between  energy  prod\iction  and  a 
suitable  environment. 

Environmental  standards  must  be  set  at 
levels  that  can  be  met  at^  reasonable  cost. 
Because  eventually  the  public  must  pay  this 
cost  in  the  form  of  higher  prices  for  fuel. 

We  must  permit  offshore  drilling  to  find 
new  reservoirs  of  oil  and  gas  while  utilizing 
effective  methods  to  avoid  ecological  damage. 
In '25  years,  there  have  only  been  three  major 
oil  spills  in  the  drilling  of  our  14,000  offshore 
wells.  And  we  are  constantly  improving  on 
that  record. 

We  must  construct  the  Alaskan  Pipeline. 
The  nation's  largest  oil  field  has  never  yielded 
us  a  drop  of  oil  in  spite  of  the  most  extensive 
environmental  Impact  stxidy  In  history  and 
the  proven  technology  of  pipeline  construc- 
tion. And  right  now,  we  need  that  oil  more 
than  ever. 

Strip  mining  must  be  permitted  under 
conditions  where  the  land  can  be  returned 
to  beneficial  use.  In  many  areas,  such  restora- 
tion has  been  accomplished  with  outstanding 
results. 

And  we  must  not  allow  delays  In  the  con- 
struction of  nuclear  power  plants.  Some  en- 
vironmentalists have  succeeded  In  doing  this, 
in  spite  of  an  outstanding  performance  to 
date  of  the  nation's  29  operating  nuclear 
power  plants. 
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The  people  In  the  energy  Industries  have 
no  Interest  In  harming  the  earth.  We  live 
here,  too.  In  recent  years  we  have  tried  to 
understand  the  environmental  problems.  It  Is 
time  the  environmentalist  tried  to  under- 
stand the  energy  problem. 

ENERGY  CONSERVATION  MUST  BE  ENCOURAGED  BY 
THE  GOVERNMENT,  THE  PUBLIC,  AND  INDUSTRY 

Nobody  thinks  that  proper  energy  con- 
sumption practices  alone  will  solve  the  energy 
problem.  But  they  can  make  it  much  easier  to 
solve  the  problems  by  other  methods. 

A  free  market  price  system  would  encourage 
conservation.  As  supply  decreases,  prices  will 
increase.  Increased  prices  will,  in  turn, 
stimulate  more  production  and  increased 
efficiency  in  the  use  of  existing  fuels. 

We  must  also  encourage  the  use  of  mass 
transit  smaller  automobiles,  and  more  build- 
ing insulation. 

THE   GOVERNMENT   SHOULD   ENCOURAGE   U.S.    IN- 
DUSTRY TO  DEVELOP  ENERGY  SOURCES  IN  FOR- 
EIGN COUNTRIES 

Our  ability  to  discover  and  develop  oil  In 
other  countries  would  not  only  result  In  a 
greater  supply,  but  would  lower  world  prices. 
Improve  the  balance  of  payments  picture  for 
this  country,  and  provide  us  with  a  more 
secure  access  to  the  oil  we  need  to  import. 
The  Federal  government  must  maintain  a 
stable  and  friendly  relationship  with  oil 
producing  countries  and  provide  a  stable  tax 
and  financial  climate  that  will  encourage 
foreign  Investment. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  SHOULD  CREATE  THE  ECO- 
NOMIC ENVIRONMENT  NEEDED  TO  COMMER- 
CIALIZE SYNTHETIC  FUELS 

Tliere  are  large  deposits  of  shale  and  coal 
In  this  country  which  could  be  converted 
into  clean  fuel.  But  the  price  would  for  some 
time  be  too  high  for  general  commercial  use. 

And  there  are  environmental  and  engineer- 
ing problems  still  to  be  solved.  What's  needed 
are  incentive  devices  to  generate  capital  so 
that  private  industry  can  afford  to  tap  these 
valuable  resources. 

THE   GOVERNMENT    MUST    SUPPORT    LONG    RANGE 
RESEARCH  PROGRAMS 

The  energy  problem  that  faces  this  country 
Is  immense.  To  solve  It  is  going  to  require 
one  of  the  most  extensive  technological  pro- 
grams In  history.  Not  only  a  research  and  de- 
velopment program,  but  a  framework  to  pro- 
vide for  practical  commercialization  as  well. 

The  Federal  government  and  private  In- 
dustry will  have  to  share  in  the  funding  of 
such  a  research  program.  Incentives  such  as 
tax  credits  and  a  strong  patent  program 
should  be  used  to  reward  those  companies 
willing  to  take  risks^  help  solve  our  energy 
problems. 

ENERGY  COMPANIES   MUST  CONTINUE  TO   INVEST 
IN  NEW  SOURCES  OF  ENERGY 

While  long-range  programs  are  being  es- 
tablished, the  energy  Industry  must  continue 
to  make  substantial  investments  in  energy 
sources  and  technology. 

For  example,  Gulf  invested  $141  million  in 
exploration  and  dry  hole  expense  last  year, 
and  expects  to  spend  even  more  this  year.  We 
continue  to  try  to  find  economically  viable 
ways  of  getting  oil  out  of  plentiful  shale. 
We  are  building  a  pilot  plant  In  Tacoma, 
Washington  that  can  remove  virtually  all  of 
the  ash  and  up  to  80%  of  the  sulphur  from 
coal.  We  are  the  leading  buUder  of  high- 
temperature  gas-cooled  nuclear  reactors,  and 
v.e've  invested  millions  of  dollars  toward  de- 
veloping breeder  reactors  which  will  actually 
make  their  own  fuel. 

The  nation's  need  for  energy  is  so  great, 
we're  going  to  need  all  the  soiu-ces  of  energy 
we  can  find  or  Invent. 

A    NATIONAL    ENERGY    PROGRAM    SHOULD    BE 
ESTABLISHED 

If  you  have  read  this  far,  it  should  be  pain- 
fully  Obvious   that   there   is   an   Incredible 


amount  of  work  to  be  done.  To  develop  the 
policies  and  programs  that  are  needed,  the 
Federal  government  must  act  as  a  focal 
point  for  the  energy  problem.  It's  up  to  the 
small,  top  level  group  recently  formed  by  the 
President  within  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government  to  Issue  energy  plans  and  rec- 
ommend energy  policies.  These  policies  and 
plans  put  forth  by  the  executive  branch 
win,  by  necessity,  require  much  Congressional 
legislation.  And  all  rf  thb  needs  the  under- 
standing and  support  of  the  public. 

A  country  like  ours  needs  energy.  Energy 
to  run  our  factories  and  our  electric  power 
plants. 

Energy  to  run  our  trains  and  trucks.  En- 
ergy to  drive  our  cars,  heat  our  homes  and 
cook  our  food. 

To  develop  this  energy  isn't  going  to  be 
er.sy.  It's  going  to  be  expeiLsive,  time-consum- 
ing and,  in  some  cases,  unpopular. 

But  the  hnporlant  thing  is  that  we  stop 
talking  and  start  doing  somethUig.  Right 
now.  Today.  We  can't  wait  for  tomorrow. 

For  a  free  brochure  that  explains  the  en- 
ergy problem  and  solutions  in  more  detail, 
wTite:  The  President,  Gulf  Oil  Corporation, 
P.O.  Box  1166,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  while 
concern  has  been  expressed  by  the  Con- 
gress, government,  and  industry,  the 
most  important  voice — that  of  the  peo- 
ple— is  in  the  making  and  will  come  in 
full  force  when  the  impact  of  our  energy 
situation  is  felt  by  them  individually. 

There  is  now  no  doubt  that  millions 
of  citizens  will  have  to  forgo  their  long- 
awaited  and  w'ell-earned  family  trips 
this  summer.  Because  of  the  gasoline 
shortage  they  will  be  spending  their 
vacations  at  home.  While  canceling 
vacation  trips  will  serve  as  disappoint- 
ments and  inconveniences,  the  economic 
suffering  will  fall  upon  those  depending 
upon  the  tourist  industi-y  for  a  liveli- 
hood. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  we 
have  an  energj'  shortage  has  somehow 
become:  "Is  the  energy  shortage  a  con- 
trived one  by  the  oil  industry?" 

Mr.  President,  to  ti-y  to  find  a  scape- 
goat for  our  predicament  is  not  the 
answer  to  our  energy  crisis.  A  partial 
solution,  however,  would  be  to  get  the 
trans-Alaska  Pipeline  under  construc- 
tion without  further  delay. 


JOHN  B.  McGILL 


Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  John 
B.  McGill  is  a  man  held  in  high  esteem 
in  my  State  of  Connecticut. 

His  name  is  synonymous  with  fair 
play,  good  sportsmanship,  and  mean- 
ingful education. 

■  Jolin  McGill  is  a  teacher  in  the  finest 
sense  of  the  word.  He  loves  youngsters 
and  has  brought  to  thousands  of  them 
guidance  and  instruction  and  inspira- 
tion, in  the  classroom  and  on  the  ath- 
letic field. 

Jolin  McGill  is  retiring  after  more 
than  33  years  of  service  to  education  in 
the  Hartford  area. 

This  week  the  Hartford  community 
honored  John  McGill  with  a  testimonial 
dinner,  a  tribute  he  much  deserves. 

I  want  to  joii''  with  Johns  many 
friends  in  saying  how  deeply  apprecia- 
tive we  are  of  the  great  work  he  has 
done  for  his  community  and  its  young 
people.  As  a  coach,  teacher,  and  admin- 
istrator. John  McGill  always  gave  his 
all.   All   of   us   who  have   known   and 


worked  with  him  are  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity to  say  how  grateful  we  are  for  all 
the  fine  things  he  has  done  for  us  and 
our  children. 

Bill  Lee,  the  sports  editor  of  the  Hart- 
ford Courant,  expressed  my  sentiments 
about  John  McGill  in  a  column  June  11, 
1973. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  Bill 
Lees  column,  "With  Malice  Toward 
None."  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows : 

WITH  MiLicE  Toward  None 
(By  Bill  Lee) 

John  B.  McGill  is  retiring  this  month  after 
33 1 2  years  of  service  to  education  in  the 
Hartford  area. 

Sometimes  a  man  teaches  with  great  skill 
because  he  relates  to  young.people  in  a  class 
of  mathemaiicsi  or  history  or  physical 
science.  \ 

Or  It  may  be  a^a  vice-principal  with  re- 
sponsibility for  discipline  or  as  an  instruc- 
tor in  social  studies. 

A  man  like  John  McGill  has  reached  some 
difficult  young  men  as  a  coach  in  some 
athletic  sport.  He  has  been  a  good  teacher 
in  several  areas  and  a  competent  admin- 
istrator. Having  known  this  man  at  close 
range  over  a  number  of  years.  I  cannot  imag- 
ine him  failing  in  any  area  of  teaching  young 
people  what  iris  all  about. 

The  best  of  two  cities  which  John  served 
so  well.  East  Hartford  in  the  beginning  and 
later  at  Weaver  and  Hartford  Public  High 
School,  will  come  together  tonight  at  the 
Hartford  Hilton  to  give  John  B.  McGill  a 
testimonial  dinner  he  richly  deserves. 

.TOHN    M'cn.L,    MAN    TO    SALUTE 

McGill  coached  football,  baseball  and  Jay- 
ve°  basketball,  worked  at  the  college  level 
during  World  War  II  and  probably  had  as 
much  to  do  with  getting  boys  straightened 
out  as  any  of  his  teaching  conferees. 

In  any  event  he  is  ending  his  distin- 
guished career  as  vice-principal  at  HPHS. 
There  will  be  men  and  women  present  to- 
night from  every  part  of  Hartford  County 
and  even  beyond.  Husbands  and  wives  have 
been  invited  to  salute  John  at  a  dinner  in 
the  Hilton's  grand  ballroom  at  7:45.  There 
will  be  a  social  hour  from  6:30  to  7:30. 

All  of  John's  friends  will  be  welcome, 
whether  fellow  staffers  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation or  not. 

A  man  who  has  devoted  such  a  large  slice 
of  his  life  to  helping  others  should  have  i\ 
testimonial.  I  hoi)e  John  McGill's  is  one  of 
the  best. 


DISASTER  RELIEF  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
17  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Banking,  Housing  and  IJrban  Affairs 
Committee,  Senator  Sparkman,  intro- 
duced the  administration's  proposals  to 
provide  for  a  basic  revision  of  our  present 
disaster  relief  programs.  I  wa.  recorded 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill.  S.  1840.  While 
J.  find  certain  portions  of  S.  1840  to  be 
laudable,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
in  no  way  intend  my  cosponsorship  of 
this  measure  to  indicate  that  I  feel  that 
the  proposal  represents  the  final  an- 
.swer.  Although  the  legislation  has  been 
referred  to  the  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  where  it  is  now 
mider  active  consideration,  I  feel  that 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  and 
its  Subcommittee  on  Disaster  Relief, 
which  I  chair,  will  be  able  to  make  sub- 
stantial lecommendations  as  to  the  final 
shape  of  this  bill.  Already  tiie  subcom* 
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mittee  has  heard  testimony  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  present  disaster  laws  in  Biloxi, 
Miss.,  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  Wilkes-Barre. 
Pa.:  and  Elmira-Corning,  N.Y.  wrap-up 
sessions  are  to  be  scheduled  here  in 
Washington. 

The  evidence  presented  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Disaster  Relief,  still  being  stud- 
ied by  the  subcommittee  members  and 
the  Public  Works  Committee  staff,  should 
provide  valuable  insights  into  achieving 
truly  effective  disaster  relief  legislation. 


IMPOUNDMENT  OF  WATER  POLLU- 
TION FUNDS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Judge  Oliver  Gasch  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, in  a  case  brought  by  the  city 
of  New  York,  held  that  the  Presidents 
decision  to  limit  allocatioij  of  funds  un- 
der the  1912  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  was  unlawful.  I  inserted  that  deci- 
sion in  the  Record  on  May  9,  1973  at 
S.  8604. 

On  June  5,  1973,  another  Federal  Dis- 
trict Judge,  Judge  Robert  R.  Merhige, 
Jr.,  in  Richmond,  Va..  also  held  that  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  abused  his  statutory  dis- 
cretion by  refusing  to  allots  among  the 
States  55  percent  of  the  funding  author- 
ized under  the  1972  act.  Judge  Merhige 
stated: 

Upon  the  foregoing,  the  Court  is  well  satis- 
fied that  the  challenged  Impoundment  pol- 
icy, by  which  55  percent  of  the  allocated 
funds  \^ill  be  withheld,  is  a  violation  of  the 
spirit;  Intent  and  letter  of  the  Ac^and  a 
flagrani  abuse  of  executive  discretflM. 

Mr.  President,  this  and  similar  litiga- 
tion is  important.  The  performance  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
must  be  constantly  scrutinized  by  the 
public,  and  the  courts  must  be  asked  to 
review  this  performance.  Only  in  this 
manner  will  intent  of  Congress  be  up- 
held and  the  public  interest  protected. 

Mr.  President,  I  asl^unanimous  con- 
sent that  Judge  Merhige^s  memorandum 
and  order  in  the  case  Campaign  Clean 
Water,  Inc.  against  Ruckelshaus  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
I  In  tbe^tJ.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 

District   of   Virginia,    Richmond   Division, 

No:   18-73-B,  June  5,  1973) 

Campaign  Clean  Water,  Inc.  v.  William  D. 
Ruckelshaus,  Administrator  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency 
memorandum 
Campaign  Clean  Water,  an  environmental 
group  organized  to  "promote  the  ecological 
and  environmental  advancement  of  Virginia," 
seeks  in  this  action  to  compel  the  defendant 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  (E.P.A.)  to  allot  among  the  states 
the  full  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
by  Section  207  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  92- 
500  (the  "Act")  and  to  estop  him  from  with- 
holding funds  so  ^oted.  Jurisdiction  is  al- 
leged pursuant  to  2B  U.S.C.  S!  1331  and  1361. 
The  parties  are  preMntly  before  the  Court 
pursuant  to  plaintiff^  motion  for  summary 
judgment  and  defendant's  cross-motion  to 
dismiss.  Respective  counsel  have  submitted 
comprehensive  memoranda  on  the  issues 
raised,  and  it  is  upon  same  that  this  matter 
Is  ready  for  disposition. 


The  facts  are  not  In  dispute.  For  prelimin- 
ary purposes  they  are  as  follows :  On  October 
4,  1972  the  Congress  passed  a  water  pollution 
bill  authorizing  appropriations  in  the  amount 
of  $11,000,000,000  for  waste  treatment  plant 
construction  grants  for  fiscal  years  1973  and 
1974.  The  bill  was  vetoed  on  October  17,  1972 
by  the  .President  who  stated  that  he  found 
the  measure  to  be  of  an  "inflationary"  na- 
ture. The  Congress  promptly  overrode  the 
veto.  On  November  28,  1972  the  Administra- 
tor announced  that  pursuant  to  the  Presi- 
dent's direction  he  was  allotting  only  $5,000,- 
000,000  of  the  total  $11,000,000,000  for  treat- 
ment plant  construction  projects  for  fiscal 
years  1973  and  1974.  It  is  the  Administrator's 
announced  action,  which  is  popularly  referred 
to  under  the  rubric  of  "impoundment  of 
funds",  which  is  challenged  in  this  suit. 

The  Issues  raised  are  as  follows: 

1.  Whether  plaintiff  has  standing  to  main- 
tain this  action. 

2.  Whether  this  action  is  rendered  moot 
bv  virtue  of  City  o/  New  York  v.  Ruckelshaus, 
CA  No.  2466-72  (DC.  5/8/73). 

3.  Whether  the  defendant  is  Immune  from 
this  suit  by  virtue  of  the  sovereign  immunity 
doctrine. 

4.  Whether  this  matter  presents  a  justici- 
able controversy. 

5.  Whether,  upon  the  merits,  plaintiff  is 
entitled  to  the  reMef  sought. 

These  issues  will  be  considered  seriatim. 
/.  Standing 

Campaign  Clean  Water,  Inc.,  as  described 
In  the  complaint,  is  a  Virginia  corporation 
"organized  to  promote  the  ecological  and  en- 
vironmental advancement  of  Virginia.  Its 
officers,  directors,  and  financial  contributors 
include  Virginia  residents  who  use  the  na- 
tion's waters  for  both  sport  and  commercial 
fishing  and  for  other  recreational  purposes." 
The  affidavit  of  the  organization's  president, 
Newton  H.  Ancarrow,  indicates  that  it  was 
created  through  the  efforts  of  various  groups. 
Included  among  the  founders  is  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  its  tributaries  Watermen's 
Union,  whose  members  derive  the.ir  income 
from  shellfishing.  and  among  its  contribu- 
tors are  the  Virginia  Beach  Innkeepers  As- 
sociation and  other  individuals  who  engage 
in  boating  and  swimming  on  Virginia's  waters 
and  who  own  waterfront  property.  They  al- 
lege that  their  Interests  are  Impaired  by  the 
discharge  of  untreated  or  inadequately  treat- 
ed sewage  from  overly  burdened  waste  treat- 
ment plans  into  the  waters  of  Virginia.  In 
particular,  it  is  alleged  that  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  groups  who  have  formed  and  con- 
tributed to  Campaign  Clean  Water,  Inc.,  have 
sxiffered  economic  injury  from  contaminated 
waters  caused  by  sewage  discharge  from  sev- 
eral plants  operated  by  the  Hampton  Roads 
Sanitation  District.  Members  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  its  Tributaries  Watermen's 
Union,  for  example,  allege  that  shellfish  beds 
In  the  area  have  been  rendered  unusable  by 
such  contamination.  The  injuries  of  the  vari- 
ous members  of  Campaign  Clean  Water,  Inc., 
are  tied  to  the  acts  of  the  defendant  by  the 
allegation,  supported  by  a  letter  from  the 
General  Manager  of  the  Hampton  Roads  Sani- 
tation District,  that  the  withholding  of  funds 
will  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  future  plans 
for  water  treatment  plants  on  Virginia's 
waters  and  will  thus  allow  the  Injury  to  the 
plaintiff's  Interests  to  continue. 

The  doctrine  of  standing,  emanating  from 
the  case  or  controve^y  requirement  of  Arti- 
cle III  of  the  Constitution  and  from  general 
principles  of  judicial  administration,  seeks 
to  ensure  that  the  plaintiff  to  an  action  has 
"alleged  such  a  personal  stake  in  the  out- 
come of  the  controversy  as  to  assure  that 
concrete  adverseness  which  sharpens  the 
presentation  of  Issues  upon  which  the  Court 
so  largely  depends  .  .  ."  Baker  v.  Carr,  369 
US.  186,  204  (1962).  Problems  of  standing 
in  actions  against  public  officials  may  arise 
in  either  of  two  contexts,  dep^ding  upon 
whether  the  plaintiff  relies  in  this  action 


upon  a  statute  authorizing  the  invocation 
of  the  judicial  process.  The  majority  of  cases 
in  which  the  plaintiff  relies  upon  such  a 
statute  Involves  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  (APA)  and  its  language  granting 
the  right  of  review  to  any  party  "suffering 
legal  wrong  because  of  agency  action,  or  ad- 
versely affected  or  aggrieved  by  agency  ac- 
tion within  the  meaning  of  a  relevant  stat- 
ute." 5  use.  §  702.  Standing  in  such  cases 
is  available  only  where  the  plaintiff  has  al- 
leged active  injury  in  fact  at  the  hands  of 
the  defendant  and  where  the  alleged  injury 
was  to  an  interest  "arguably  within  the  zone 
of  interests  to  be  protected  or  regulated"  by 
the  statutory  requirements  to  which  the 
plaintiff  seeks  to  compel  adherence.  Associa- 
tion of  Data  Processing  Service  Organiza- 
tions, Inc.  v.  Camp,  397  U.S.  150,  153  (1970). 
Where  the  plaintiff  does  not  rely  upon  a 
specific  statute  such  as  the  APA,  he  still 
must  meet  standing  requirements  which  are 
virtually  identical  to  those  imposed  by  the 
APA.  Specifically,  he  must  allege  an  actual 
injury  to  himself  and  in  addition  show  that 
such  injury  is  to  an  Interest  that  is  protect- 
ed by  the  legal  right  which  he  asserts  is  vio- 
lated by  the  defendants  act  Linda  R.S.  v. 
Richard  D.  41  U.S.L.W.  4371  (March  5,  1973). 
As  the  Supreme  Court  has  framed  the  sec- 
ond aspect,  there  must  be  a  "logical  nexus  be- 
tween the  status  [of  the  plaintiff)  asserted 
and  the  claim  sought  to  be  adjudicated." 
Flast  v.  Cohen.  392  U.S.  83,102   (1968). 

Although  the  plaintiff  does  not  invoke  the 
APA  in  pursuing  this  claim,  the  Court  is 
satisfied  that  the  action  Is  one  which  could 
have  been  brought  pursuant  to  that  act.  See 
City  of  New  York  v.  Ruckelshaus.  CA  No. 
2466-72  (D.D.C.,  May  8,  1973).  Even  if  it 
could  not,  however,  the  Court's  foregoing 
discussion  leads  it  to  conclude  that  generally 
the  same  sti^ndards  apply  as  would  apply  in 
an  APA  case.  In  either  case,  Campaign  Clean 
Water  clearly  has  standing  in  this  action. 

The  allegations  of  the  complaint  and  affi- 
davit indicate  that  Individual  members  of 
groups  belonging  to  and  contributing  to  the 
plaintiff  suffer  direct,  pecuniary  injury  as  a 
result  of  waste  contamination  in  Virginia's 
waters.  Such  injury  is  particularized  and  sets 
these  members  apart  from  the  public,  in 
general.  Since  an  organization  whose  mem- 
bers are  injured  may  represent  those  mem- 
bers in  judicial  proceedings.  Sierra  Club  v. 
Morton,  405  VS.  727,  739  (1972);  James 
River  and  Kanawha  Canal  Parks,  Inc.  v. 
Richmond  Metropolitan  Authority  CA.  12- 
73-R  (ED.  VA,  May  7,  1973),  Campaign 
Clean  Water,  Inc.,  may  assert  these  claims. 
The  fact  that  the  groups  representing  the 
individuals  injured  rather  than  the  individ- 
uals themselves  are  the  actual  members  of 
Campaign  Clean  Water  is  unimportant,  since 
it  is  the  interests  of  the  Individual  persons 
that  the  plMntiff  ultimately  represents. 

The  Court  further  finds  that  the  requisite 
nexus  between  the  injury  and  the  right  as- 
serted exists  in  this  case.  The  plaintiff  by 
its  allegations  directly  attributes  the  injury 
incurred  to  the  inadequacy  of  waste  treat- 
ment plants,  particularly  in  the  Hampton 
Roads  area.  With  federal  money,  new  treat- 
ment plants  will  be  built  and  old  ones  im- 
proved, all  of  which  will  lessen  the  existing 
damage  suffered  by  the  plaintiff.  Since  the 
plaintiff's  assertion  is  that  the  defendant  is 
under  a  duty  to  release  federal  funds  for 
waste  treatment  plants,  It  is  clear  that  the 
Injury  Incurred  falls  within  the  scope  of  in- 
terests benefited  by  that  duty.  Accordingly, 
Campaign  Clean  Water,  Inc.,  has  standing 
to  purstie  this  action. 

//  Mootness 

The  Court  sua  sponte  raises  the  Issue  of 
mootness  in  view  of  the  recent  District 
Court  decision  of  Judge  Oliver  Oasch  In 
City  of  New  York  v.  Ruckelshaus,  CA  No. 
2466-72  (D.C.  5/8/73).  In  that  action,  »he 
plaintiffs,  the  Cities  of  New  York  and  l»e- 
trolt,  challenged  the  refusal  of  the  pres<  nt 


deCidant  to  allot  the  funds  appropriated 
imder  the  Act  which  are  the  subject  of  this 
action.  Judgment  was  entered  for  plaintiff 
Whether  or  not  the  Administrator  will  appeal 
that  decision  is  unknown  at  this  time. 

The  Court  has  examined  Judge  Gasch  s 
oDlnlon  and  concludes  that.  In  light  of  the 
relief  sought  and  order  entered  in  that  mat- 
ter the  present  action  is  not  moot. 

The  City  of  New  York  sued  on  behalf  of 
Itself  and  all  similarly  situated  municipali- 
ties in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  City  of 
Detroit,  additionally,  was  granted  leave  to 
intervene  as  plaintiff.  While  the  relief 
granted  Included  inter  alia  declaratory  and 
miunctlve  relief  which  applies  to  the  whole 

"J  .        ^    . -    H,^,.v>tc!    tVint    the 
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IV  Justiciable  case  or  controversy 
The  defendant  urges  that  this  action  does 
not  present  a  justlcUble  case  or  controversy. 
A  two-pronged  argument  Is  presented,  and 
the  two  Issues  raised  thereby  wUl  be  con- 
sidered in  turn. 

A.  Ripeness 
Defendant  contends  that  this  action  Is 
premature.  The  gravamen  of  that  argument 
is  that  plaintiff  (or  those  interests  it  rep- 
resents) is  without  claim  absent  specific 
denial  of  funds  to  proposed  projects.  Be- 
cause no  proposals  have  been  submitted  and 
rejected,  it  is  argued  that  the  present  claim 
Is  hypothetical. 
Defendant's   argument    Is    without   merit. 


Injunctive  renei  wnicn  upijuco  y,yj  ^^^^^  „..«-.-  Defendants  argument  is  wiinoui  merit, 
fund,  the  Court  has  some  doubts  that  the  Le^igi^^i^.e  history  Is  probative  of  the  fact 
nresent  plaintiffs  could.  In  view  of  the  class     ^.^"^  ^^^^  scheme  of   allotment   followed   by 

definition  In  City  o/ iVeu)  yorfc,  properly  en-  -       -  

force  that  judgment  as  it  applies  to  them. 

There  is,  however,  a  more  compelltag  rea- 
son militating  against  mootness  which,  in 
part,  derives  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
administrative  procedures  under  the  Act. 
While  these  procedures  will  be  reviewed  at 
length  infra,  for  these  purposes  a  brief  sum- 
mary win  suffice. 
The  procedvire  is  as  follows: 
Section  207  authtolzes  specific  sums  of 
money  to  be  appropriated.  The  administra- 
tor is  required  by  §  205  to  allot  the  sums  in 
accordance  with  a  formula  set  forth  in 
1205(a).  Once  allotted  to  the  states  or  mu- 
nicipalities contract  authority  exists  up  to 
these  amounts.  In  a  second  stage,  the  Admin- 
istrator reviews  grant  applications  from  the 
states  and  municipalities  to  determine 
whether  they  satisfy  the  criteria  of  5  204  of 
the  Act.  Once  these  plans  are  approved,  a 
contractual  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  arises  to  pay  the  federal  share 
allocable  to  the  project.  In  sum,  there  Is  a 
two  step  process  of  1)  allotment  and  2) 
expenditure. 

The  City  of  New  York  suit  challenged  only 
alleged  abuses  of  discretion  by  the  defend- 
ant with  respect  to  allotment.  Relief  with 
respect  to  the  expenditure  stage  was  neither 
sought  nor  granted.  This  action  seeks  relief 
with  respect  to  alleged  abuses  of  discretion 
or  possible  abuses  of  discretion  at  both 
stages  of  the  program.  For  this  reason  as  well, 
this  action  is  not  moot. 

///  Sovereign  immunity 
The  defendant  grounds  his  motion  to  dis- 
miss in  part  upon  an  asserted  application  of 
the  "sovereign  immunity"  doctrine.  The 
gravamen  of  that  doctrine  has  been  stated 
in  Land  v.  Dollar,  330  U.S.  731  (1947) :  a  suit 
Is  one  against  the  sovereign,  and  therefore 
barred.  If  "(t]he  'essential  nature  and  affect 
of  the  proceeding'  may  be  such  as  to  make 

plain  that  the  Judgment  sought  would  ex-     „„,v. j ., 

pend  Itself  on  the  public  treasury  or  domain,     impossibility  of  a  court's  undertaking 


obligation  was  adopted  in  the  Act  to  facili 
tate  long  range  planning,  a  necessary  ele- 
ment in  the  development  of  water  treat- 
ment plants.  118  Cong.  Rec.  H.  2727  (3/29/ 
72) ;  City  of  New  York,  sxipra.  Because  funds 
are  allotted  on  a  yearly  basis,  (Section  207), 
It  appears  that  those  funds  not  allotted  In 
the  appropriate  year  are  forever  lost.'  The 
failure  to  allot,  therefore,  may  have  a  de- 
cisive and  detrimental  Impact  upon  treat- 
ment plant  development  planning.  Said  Im- 
pact gives  rise  in  part  to  the  injuries  alleged 
here  and  satisfies  the  Court  that  this  action 
Is  not  premature. 

B.  Political  question 
The  defendant  urges  that  plaintiff  has 
called  upon  the  Court  to  decide  a  "political 
question,"  which  it  U  asserted  is  beyond  the 
proper  exercises  of  federal  court  Jurisdic- 
tion Colegrove  v.  Gr-een.  328  U.S.  549  (1946), 
Baker  v.  Carr,  369  U.S.  186  (1962).  While 
the  Court  Is  cognizant  that  the  issue  raised 
here  has  contemporary  political  overtones, 
it  Is  satisfied,  for  reasons  that  follow,  that 
this  matter  does  not  present  a  political 
question  In  the  legal  sense.  The  Supreme 
Court  in  Baker  v.  Carr,  369  U.S.  at  217  clari- 
fied this  distinction  and  enunciated  as  weU 
the  standard  by  which  political  questions 
may  be  identified: 

It  U  apparent  that  several  formulations 
which  varv  slightly  according  to  the  settings 
m  which  the  questions  arise  may  describe 
a  political  question,  although  each  has- one 
or  more  elements  which  identify  it  as  es- 
sentially a  function  of  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers. Prominent  on  the  surface  of  any  case 
held  to  Involve  a  political  question  is  found 
a  textually  demonstrable  constitutional  com- 
mitment of  the  Issue  to  a  coordinate  politi- 
cal department;  or  a  lack  of  Judicially  dis- 
coverable and  manageable  standards  for  re- 
solving It;   or  the  ImposslbUity  of  deciding 


three  departments,  it  id  clearly  not  a  matter 
for    the    judiciary.    Moreover,   the    grant   of 
•executive   power'   In   Article   II   comes   very 
close  to  a  'textually  demonstrable'  commit- 
ment of  this  responsibility  to  the  President." 
Defendant's    brief    at    11.    Defendant    over- 
states the  issue  here  present:  contra  to  de- 
fendant's broad  assertions,  the  Court  Is  re- 
quired to  determine  whether  the  specific  Act 
in  question  mandates  spending   policies  in 
contravention  to  those  announced  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator.  This   is  a   narrow   issue   and   a 
matter  of  statutory  Interpretation.  The  Court 
rccogr.izes    that    this    conclusion    impliedly 
makes  short  shrift  of  defendant's  underlying 
contention  that  spending  of  funds  legisla- 
tively appropriated  is  solely  within  the  prov- 
hice  of  executive  discretion.  Nevertheless,  to 
suD'jort    defendant's   contention   would   re- 
qu'ire  the  Court  to  postulate  a  broad  reading 
ci  executive  power  which  Includes  the  propo- 
sition that  the  Congress   may  make   funds 
available  for  spending  or  mandate  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  spent,  but  may  not 
mandate  that  they.  In  fact,  be  spent.  That 
contention   has   in   essence   been   firmlj   re- 
jected in  a  well-reasoned  opinion  by  Judge 
Jones  in  Local  2677  v.  Phillips,  —  F.  Supp 

(D.D.C.  4  11  73).  As  Judge  Jones  noted 

in  language  appropriate  here,  '(tlhe  defend- 
ant really  argues  that  the  Constitution  con- 
fers the  discretionary  power  upon  the  Pres- 
ident to  refuse  to  execute  laws  passed  by 
Congress  with  which  he  %sagrees." 

More  than  a  century  ago  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  laid  to  rest  any  contention 
that  the  President  has  the  power  suggested. 
See  Kendall  v.  United  States.  37  U.S.  524 
( 1838 ) ,  where  the  Court  stated : 

To  contend,  that  the  obligation  Imposed 
on  the  president  to  see  the  laws  falthfuUy 
executed,  implies  a  jjower  to  forbid  their  ex- 
ecution. Is  a  novel  construction  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  entirely  inadmissable.  37  U.S. 
at  611. 

See  also  National  Automatic  Laundry  v. 
Shultz.  443  F2d  689.  695  (D.C.  Cir.  1971), 
holding  that  "the  judicial  branch  has  the 
function  of  requiring  the  executive  (or  ad- 
ministrative) branch  to  stay  within  the  lim- 
its prescribed  by  the  legislative  branch." 

Accordingly,  the  issue  before  the  Court 
calls  for  an  interpretation  of  the  Act.  There 
Is  no  issue  here  vis-a-vls  "executive  power ' 
and  In  that  respect  this  case  does  not  pres- 
ent a  political  question.  Defendant  also  urges 
that  there  is  a  "lack  of  Judiciary  discoverable 
and  manageable  standards  for  resolving  "  the 
questions  posed  here.  The  Court  disagrees. 
The  Court  Is  not  being  asked  to  supervise  the 
operations  of  the  EPA.  Solely  sought  here  is 
declaratory  and  Injunctive  relief  with  respect 
to  the  announced   policy  of  Impoundment. 


or    Interfere    with    public    adinlnlstratlon. 
While  the  Instant  matter  squarely  falls  with- 
in this  definition,  it  also  falls  within  la  well- 
settled  exception  to  the  sovereign  Immunity 
doctrine. 
Said  exception  Is  expressed  In  Dugan  v, 


without  an  initial  policy  determination  of  a     The"stan"dvds  >or  fashioning  that  relief,  if 
kind  clearly  for  nonjudicial  dlscret  on:  or  the  ^oprlatef  wiU  be  discussed  in  conjuhctlon 

ImposslbUity  of  a  court's  undertaking  inde-     J-^    ^      merits.  At  this  staee.  however,  the 


with  the  merits.  At  this  stage,  however,  the 
Court  fails  to  discern  a  political  question 
lurking  in  the  record  before  it. 
V  The  Merits 
Plaintiff  essentially  challenges  t^^edefend- 
Ruf-i  announced  policy  with  respec^o  Im- 
poundment of  allotments  and  prays  as  well 
that  the  Court  retain  Jurisdiction  so  as  to 


pendent  resolution  without  expressing  lack 
of  the  respect  due  coordinate  branches  of 
government;  or  an  unusual  need  for  unques- 
tioning adherence  to  a  political  decision  al- 
ready made,  or  the  potentiality  of  embarrass- 
aaia   exception   is  expressea   m   uugan  v.     ment  from  multifarious  pronouncements  by 

Rank,  372  U.S.  609  (1963),  which  holds  that     various  departments  on  one  question. 

a  suit  may  be  brought  against  an  officer  of         Unless  one   of   these   formulations  is   in-     tnat  tne  i,our>;  reiam  juri^^uu;i.u»  ^  «  .« 

the   United    States   to   challenge    an   action     extrlcable  from  the  case  at  bar.  there  should     grant  appropriate  rel  ef  t°  P^^«"\  »^"^.^' 

which  allegedly  exceeds  statutory  authority     be  no  dismissal  for  nonjudlclablllty  on  the     discretion  with  respect  to  approj^natlom^  The 

or.  If  within  the  scope  of  authority,  U  prem-     ground  of  a  political  question's  presence.  The      allotment  question  wUl  be  couMdered  first. 

Ised    upon    a    power    which   U    unconstltu-     doctrine  of  which  we  treat  Is  one  of    polltl- 

tlonal.  See  also  Malone  v.  Bowdoin.  369  VS.     cal  questions."  not  one  of  "political  cases. 

643,   647    (1962).   One   common   vehicle   for     The  courts  canont  reject  as  -no  law  suit 

challenging    an    official's    action    upon    this     a  bona  fide  controversy  as  to  whether  some 

theory  is  mandamus  Jurisdiction,  28  U.S.C.     action  denominated  "political    exceeds  con- 

5  1361,  which  Is  relied  upon  here  by  plaintiff,      stitutlonal  authority.  .,.,„», 

The  complaint  alleges  that  the  defendant         I"   determining    whether   this   action,   b>      r^^  beginning  after  June  30.  1972.  shall  be 

has  exceeded  his  statutory  authority  Inrim-     reason  of  the  above  recited  standards,  pre-     ^,,^^4^^,  ^y  the  Admlnlstratof  not  later  than 

sents  a  political  question,  the  Court  has  con-      ^^e  January  1st  Immedlatelv  preceding  the 
-^ — ^   ^»,-„-<».,»,.  o„«,.i„.,  that  ■lu.ihtiP     beginning  of  the  fiscal  vear  for  which  author 


A.  Allotment 
The  relevant  portions  of  the  Act  read  inter 
aliu  as  follows: 

Allotment 
Sec.  205.  (a)  Sums  authorlyed  to  be  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  207  for  each  fiscal 


pounding  funds.  If  sustained  on  the  merits, 
plaintiff  will  come  within  the  above  recited 
exception  to  the  doctrine.  Accordingly,  at 
this  stage,  the  Court  is  satisfied  that  Cam- 
paign Clean  Water  has  carried  its  btirden 
In  overcoming  the  bar  of  sovereigii  Immunity. 


Eldered  "defendants  assertion  that  "|w|hUe 
spending  controls  are  not  "textually  com- 
mitted' by  the  Constitution  to  any  of  the 
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ized,  except  that  the  allot ii,ient  for  fiscal  year 
1973  shall  be  made  not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Water   Pollution   Control    Act    Amendments 
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of  1972.  Such  sums  shall  be  allotted  among 
the  States  by  the  Administrator  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  promulgated  by  him, 
In  the  ratio  that  the  estimated  cost  of  con- 
structing all   needed  publicly  owned  treat- 
meiit  works  In  each  State  bears  to  the  esti- 
mated^ cost   of   construction   of   all    needed 
publicly  owned   treatment   works   in   all   of 
tlie  States.  For  the  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30.    1973,    and    June    30,    1974.    such    ratkin 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  table  III 
of    House    Public    Works    Committee    Print 
No.  92-^0.  Allotments  for  fiscal  years  which 
begin  after  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  shall  be  made  only  '  -  accordance  with  a 
revised  cost  estimate  made  and  submitted  to 
Congress  in  accordance  with  section  51o(b) 
of  this  Act  and  only  after  such  revised  cost 
estimate  shall   have  been   approved  by  law 
specifically  enacted  hereafter. 
Authorization 
Sec.  207.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated,-!^ carry  out  this  title,  other  than 
sections  208  and  209,  for  the  fiscal  vear  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000,000. 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  not 
to  exceed  86.000.000,000,  and  for  the   fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,    1975,   not  to  exceed 
$7,000,000,000. 

The  specific  Issue  is  whether  the  language 
of  §  205,  "Sums  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated .  .  .  shall  be  allotted  .  .  .-  allows  the 
discretionary  Impoundment  policy  announced 
by  the  Administrator.  The  parties  have  taken 
preliminary  positions  upon  the  face  of  the 
statute.  Plaintiff  urges  that  the  phrase 
"shall  be  allotted"  proscribes  the  exercise  of 
discretion  anijounced  by  the  defendant;  the 
Administrator,  on  the  other  hand,  urges  that 
the  language  "not  to  exceed"  In  section  207 
is  expressive  of  the  range  of  discretion  built 
into  the  Act.  See  Housing  Authority  of  San 
Franctico  v.  United  States  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  340  P. 
Supp.  654  (N.D.  Cal.  1972).  Becau.se  the  stat- 
ute itself  gives  rise  to  conflicting  interpreta- 
tions, lnquio:-<lirected  beyond  the  precise 
languageTScaJled  for.  , 

^dant  urges  that  legislative  history 
Is  supportive  of  his  petition.  Specifically  he 
cites  amendment  of  the  language  in  ques- 
tion by  a  House-Senate  conference  commit- 
tee which  deleted  the  word  "air\before  the 
phrase  "sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated" 
In  i  205  and  the  addition  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned phrase  "not  to  exceed"  in  §  207.  With 
specific  reference  to  5  205  the  Court  finds  the 
amendment  highly  significant.  Thus,  the 
House  bill  originally  considered  read: 

"All  sums  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated .  .  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Adminis- 
trator .  .  ."   (emphasis  supplied). 

The  amended  section  reads  as  amended: 
"Sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  .  .  . 
shall  be  allotted  by  the  AdminLstrator  .  .  ." 

Defendant  urges  that  the  o'nly  logical  In- 
terpretation of  this  amendment  is  that  the 
Congress  did^not  Intend  that  "all"  sums 
authorized  be*  appropriated,  or  conversely, 
that  the  Administrator  was  given  authority 
to  exercise  his  discretion  In  that  regard.  The 
views  of  Congressman  Harsha,  the  House 
sponsor,  are  supportive  of  this  view: 

"Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  em- 
phasized over  and  over  again  that  if  Fed- 
eral spending  must  be  curtailed,  and  If  such 
si.)endlng  cuts  must  affect  water  pollution 
control  authorizations,  the  administration 
can  impound  the  money. 

■I  want  to  point  out  that  the  elimination 
of  the  word  "all"  before  the  word  "sums" 
In  section  205(a)  and  insertion  of  the  phrase 
"not  to  exceed"  in  section  207  was  Intended 
to  emphasize  the  President's  flexibility  to 
control  the  rate  of«spending."  Conuressionai, 
Reco«d,  vol.  118,  pt.  28,  p.  37056. 

Yet  the  Senate  sponsor.  Senator  Muskle. 
was  of  the  opinion  that  thU  "flexibility  to 
control  the  rate  of  spending"  occurred  at 
obligation  rather  than  allotment  stage 
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"Under  the  amendments  proposed  by  Con- 
gressman William  Harsha  and  othera,  the 
authorizations  for  obligational  authority  are 
"not  to  exceed"  $18  billion  over  the  next  3 
years.  Also  "all"  sums  authorized  to  be  ob- 
ligated need  not  be  committed,  though  they 
must  be  allocated.  These  two  provisions  were 
suggested  to  give  the  Administration  some 
flexibility  concerning  the  obligation  of  con- 
struction grant  funds,"  Id.,  at  p.  33694  (em- 
I  phasis  added). 

This  view  is  itself  not  Inconsistent  with 
other  remarks  by  Congressman  Harsha  which 
followed  his  above  recited  statement: 

"I  might  add.  while  this  legislation  does 
provide  for  contract  authority,  the  present 
administration  recommended  contract  au- 
thority in  H.R.  18779,  the  bill  I  introduced  In 
behalf  of  the  administration  some  time  ago. 
"Furthermore,  let  me  point  out,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  is  acutely  aware  that 
moneys  from  the  highway  trust  fund  have 
been  impounded  by  the  Executive.  Expendi- 
tures from  the  highway  trust  fund  are  made 
in  accordance  with  similar  contract  author- 
ity provisions  to  those  in  this  bill.  Obviously 
e.\pondliures  and  appropriations  in  the  water 
pollution  control  bill  could  also  be  con- 
trolled. However,  there  Is  even  more  flexi- 
bility In  this  water  pollution  control  bill 
becau.se  we  have  added  "not  to  exceed"  in 
section  207,  as  I -Indicated  before. 

"Surely,  if  the  administration  can  Impound 
mone\s  from  the  highway  trust  fund  which 
does  not  have  the  flexibility  of  the  language 
of  the  water  pollution  control  bill,  It  can  just 
as  rightly  control  expenditures  from  the  con- 
tract authority  produced  in  this  legislation 
by  that  same  means.-' 

"Second,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  must  approve  plans,  specifica- 
tions, and  estimates.  This  Is  the  pacing  item 
In  the  expenditures  of  funds.  It  is  clearly 
the  understanding  of  the  managers  that  un- 
der these  circumstances  the  Executive  can 
control  the  rate  of  expenditures."  Id.  at 
p.  37056. 

Judge  Gasch  in  City  of  Neio  York  con- 
cluded from  this  language  and  other  by-play 
that.  In  accordance  with  Senator  Muskies 
views,  the  discretionary  elements  Incorpo- 
rated into  the  Act  and  referred  to  by  the 
various  legislators  were  meant  to  apply  to 
executive  control  over  the  "rate  of  spending," 
but  that  the  rate  of  spending  was  to  be 
monitored  only  at  the  obligation  stage  and 
not  by  the  withholding  of  allotments. 

This  Court  respectfully  declines  to  adopt 
this  Interpretation,  primarily  because  It  ap- 
pears to  de-emphasize  the  syntactical  history 
of  Section  205  which  shows  the  purposeful 
removal  of  the  word  "all"  from  §  205.  While 
the  legislative  debates  lend  strength  to  Judge 
Gasch  s  conclusion,  the  Court,  the  plaintiff, 
and,  to  a  limited  extent,  the  defendant,  are 
in  agreement  that  legislative  history  Is  In  the 
main  unclear,  politically  charged,  and  in  the 
Court's  view,  to  some  degree  based  u^on 
suspect  constitutional  Interpretation  of  the 
powers  of  the  President.^  In  this  context  the 
syntactical  history  must  be  given  great 
weight.  See  generally  Gilbert  v.  General  Eiec- 
tric,  347  F.  Supp.  1058  (E.D.  Va.  1972).  The 
Court  accordingly  concludes  that  the  Con- 
gress did  Intend  for  the  executive  branch  to 
exercise  some  discretion  with  respect  to  allot- 
ments. Plaintiff,  in  fact,  does  not  seriously 
dispute  this  conclusion,  but  contends  that 
"the  Congress  could  not  have  Intended  to 
give  the  Administrator  the  discretion  to  gut 
the  Act."  This  latter  contention  merits  close 
scrutiny. 

Legislative  history  from  the  time  of  the 
veto  is  especially  helpful  because  the  execu- 
tive's position  with  regard  to  the  bill  passed 
was  framed  In  the  context  of  Its  alleged  In- 
flationary Impact.  Accordingly,  the  Issue  of 
Just   how   much   was  required   to  be  spent 
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under  the  terms  of  this  legislation  was  cen- 
tral to  the  discussion  that  followed. 

The  President's  veto  message  with  regard 
to  the  Act  is  made  perfectly  clear  in  the  fol- 
lowing language  from  his  veto  message : 

"Certain  provisions  of  .  .  .  [the  bill)  con- 
fer a  measure  of  spending  'discretion  and 
flexibility  upon  the  President,  and  if  forced 
to  administer  tfiis  legislation  I  mean  to  usit 
those  provisions  to  put  the  brakes  on  budget'^ 
urecking  expenditures  as  much  as  possible 

"But  the  law  would  still  exact  an  unfair 
and  unnecessary  price  from  the  public.  Poi 
I  am  convinced  .  .  .  that  the  pressure  for 
full  funding  under  this  bill  would  be  so  in- 
tense that  funds  approaching  the  maximum 
authorized  /amount  could  ultimately  be 
claimed  and  paid  out,  no  matter  what  tech- 
nical controls  the  bill  appears  to  grant  the 
Executive."  Congressional  Record,  vol.  lis, 
pt.  28,  p.  37055  (emphasis  added). 

Both  houses  of  Congress  promptly  overrode 
the  veto.  Prior  to  the  respective  votes.  Sena- 
tor Muskie  reiterated  the  national  commit- 
ment to  clean  water,*  and  cognizant  of  the 
spending  discretion  vested  by  the  Act  in  the 
President,  urged  that  the  large  scale  policy 
adopted  be  reaffirmed  by  overriding  the  veto. 
Congressional  Record,  vol.  118,  p.  28, 
p.  36871  et  seq.  Eighty-one  Jercent  of  the 
Senators  present  voted  to  overclde. 

Representative  Harsha,  upon  resubmission, 
expressly  addressed  the  alleged  Inflationary 
nature  of  the  bill,  stating  that  a  large  scale 
water  improvement  effort  was  worth  the' 
price  that  might  be  caused: 

"I  don't  think  there  is  one  Member  of  this 
body  who  has  not  asked  his  constituents 
whether  or  not  they  were  willing  to  pay  the 
high  price  to  achieve  our  national  environ- 
mental goals.  I  don't  think  that  there  is  one 
Member  of  this  body  who  could  report  that 
after  such  polling,  his  constituents  ob- 
jected •  •   • 

"  *  •  •  [Tlhe  President  maintained  that 
a  vote  to  override  the  veto  of  the  Water  Pol-' 
lutlon  Act  Amendments  of  1972  was  a  vote 
to  Increase  the  likelihood  of  higher  taxes.  So 
be  It,  the  public  is  prepared  to  pay  for  it. 
To  say  we  can't  afford  this  sum  of  money  is 
to  say  we  can't  afford  to  support  life  on 
earth.  Id  at  p.  37056." 

The  House  voted  by  a  margin  of  91  ^i  of 
those  present  to  override. 

Prom  the  above  recited  history,  the  Court 
draws  several  conclusions: 

1 )  The  Congress  passed  a  large  scale  clean 
water  bill  committing  the  nation  to  an  exten- 
sive program  to  fight  pollution.  In  so  doing, 
the  Senat*  rejected  a  smaller  scale  commit- 
ment proposed  by  the  administration. 

2)  The  Congress  purposefully  Incorporated 
provisions  in  the  Act  which  would  allow  some 
degree  of  spending  discretion  by  the  execu- 
tive. These  provisions  were  motivated  In  part 
by  a  desire  to  avoid  a  veto,  see  Congressional 
Record,  vol.  118.  pt.  28,  p.  33694,  and  In  part 
of  the  assumption  of  some  legislators  (nota- 
bly Rep.  Harsha),  but  not  all  (notably  Sen- 
ator Muskie),  that  some  funds  may  be  im- 
pounded. 

3)  The  President  vetoed  the  bill  because 
of  Its  alleged  Inflationary  Impact,  notwith- 
standing his  recognition  of  the  discretionary 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

4)  The  Congress  overrode  the  veto  by  large 
margins,  reaffirming  the  massive  national 
commitment  to  environmental  protection 
and  the  willingness  to  Incur  vast  expenses  in 
achieving  that  commitment. 

Upon  the  foregoing,  the  Court  Is  well-satis- 
fied that  the  challenged  Impoundment  policy, 
by  which  55'';  of  the  allocated  funds  will 
be  withheld.  Is  a  violation  of  the  spirit,  in- 
tent and  letter  of  the  Act  and  a  flagrant 
abuse  of  executive  discretion.  Accordingly, 
the  Coyrt  will  enter  a  declaratory  Judgment 
holding  that  the  policy  Is  null  and  void. 

Further  relief,  however.  Is  not  now  re- 
quii-ed.  The  Court  will  not  and  cannot  super- 
vise the  Administrator  In  the  administration 


of  the  Act.  Issuance  of  an  Injunction  would 
accordingly  be  inappropriate.  While  the 
Court  has  no  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
defendant  will  not  make  a  good  faith  effort 
to  proceed  in  the  allotment  of  funds  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  this 
memorandum,  it  does  note  that  the  platotiff 
may  at  any  time  move  to  reopen  this  matter 
so  as  to  contest^uch  future  actions  or  lack 
of  actions  on  th^  part  of  the  Administrator 
as  they  may  contend  are  arbitrary,  capri- 
cious or  violative  of  the  Act  as  herein  enun- 
ciated. At  this  stage,  the  Court  will  only  re- 
quire that  the  defendant  report  to  the  Court 
within  ten  (10)  days  of  this  date  such  actions 
as  have  been  taken  to  conform  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  to  the  principles 
enunciated  In  this  memorandum. 
B.  Appropriations 
For  the  reasons  heretofore  stated,  the 
Court  is  satisfied  that  the  defendant  may  not 
with  propriety  adopt  policies  which  contra- 
vene the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Act.  How- 
ever, specific  relief  with  respect  to  future 
appropriations  at  this  stage  would  be  prema- 
ture, especially  In  view  of  the  expert  discre- 
tion designed  for  the  appropriations  stage. 
See  City  of  New  York,  supra.  For  these  pur- 
poses, the  Court  concludes  that  the  declara- 
tory relief  issued  with  respect  to  the  allot- 
ment stage  will  place  the  defendant  on  notice 
that  a  similarly  designed  and  motivated  Im- 
poundment policy  with  respect  to  appropria- 
tions would  contravene  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Act. 

VI.  SCOPE   OF  RELIEF 

In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  relief  granted, 
the  Court  declines  to  Issue  same  with  respect 
to  those  interests  not  represented  directly 
by  pl^tlffs.  To  do  otherwise  would  poten- 
tially'burden  the  Court  and  prospective 
parties  with  reviewing  individual  actions  of 
the  Administrator  which  may  apply  to  loca- 
tions in  more  appropriate  forums.  Accord- 
ingly, declaratory  judgment  will  be  issued 
only  with  respect  to  those  Interests  in  Vir- 
ginia represented  by  the  plaintiff  organiza- 
tion. This  determination  as  well  precludes 
further  difficulties  of  class  determination  and 
notice  not  warranted  by  the  nature  of  the 
relief  given. 

An  order  consistent  with  this  memorandum 
shall  issue. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  However,  funds  allotted  for  a  given  year 
but  not  obligated  may  be  reallotted  the  fol- 
lowing fiscal  year  §  205(b)  (IK 

-As  Judge  Gasch  observed  in  City  of  Neio 
York,  Con.  Harsha's  position  has  itself  been 
rendered  suspect  by  a  subsequent  Court  de- 
cision : 

"It  should  be  noted  that  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Eighth  Circuit  has  construed 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  as  requiring 
obligation  of  allotted  funds,  and  has  thus 
declared  the  Impoundments  referred  to  by 
Congressman  Harsha  to  be  illegal.  State  High- 

icay  Commission  of  Missouri  v.  Volpe,  

P.  2d ,  Civil  No.  72-1512  (8th  Cir.,  April 

2.  1973." 

See  note  2,  supra  (re:  highway  fund  im- 
poundments) and  discussion  at  page  9,  ante 
(re:  general  power  of  the  executive  to  with- 
hold funds  absent  congressional  authoriza- 
tion.) 

« Interestingly,  the  Senate  had  originally 
chosen  not  to  pass  an  administration  bill 
(S.  1013)  which  would  have  authorized  sums 
close  to  those  slated  for  spending  under  the 
challenged  Impoundment  policy. 

•'■  The  tenor  of  these  remarks  is  akin  to  the 
remark  of  Senator  Muskie  prior  to  passage 
of  the  bill:  / 

"•  •  •  ITlhose-wito  say  that  raising  the 
amounts  of  money  called  for  in  this  legisla- 
tion may  require  higher  taxes,  or  that  spend- 
ing this  much  money  may  contribute  to  in- 
flation simply  do  not  tuiderstand  the  lan- 
guage of  this  [water  pollution)  crisis. 


"The  conferees  spent  hours  and  days  study- 
ing the  problem  of  financing  the  cleanup  ef- 
fort required  by  tills  new  legislation.  The 
members  agreed  in  the  end  that  a  total  of 
$18  billion  had  to  be  conunltted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  75 -percent  grants  to 
municipalities  during  fiscal  years  1973-75. 
That  Is  a  great  deal  of  money;  but  that  Is 
how  much  it  will  cost  to  begin  to  achieve 
the  requirements  set  forth  in  the  legisla- 
tion. •   •  •  • 

■•«  «  •  I Tjhe  conferees  are  convinced  that 
the  level  of  investment  that  is  authorized  is 
the  minimum  dose  of  medicine  th^t  will 
solve  the  problems  we  face."  Congressional 
Record,  vol.  118,  pt.  28.  p.  33693  et  seq. 
Robert  R.  Merhige.  Jr.. 

U.S.  District  Judge. 

[In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Virginia,  Richmond  Division, 
No.  18-73-R,  June  5.  1873) 

Campaign  Clean  Water,  Inc.  v.  Willi.^m  D. 

RUCKELSHAUS,    ADM.,    ENVIRONMENTAL    PRO- 
TECTION Agency 

ORDER 

In  accordance  with  the  memorandum  this 
day  filed  and  deeming  it  just  and  proper  so 
to  do,  it  IS  adjudged  and  ordered  that: 

1 )  Upon  the  Court's  own  motion,  Robert 
W.  Fri,  Acting  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  shall  be,  and 
is  iiereby,  substituted  for  William  D.  Ruckel- 
shaus/as  the  proper  party  defendant. 

2)  Campaign  Clean  Water,  Inc.,  Is  granted 
leave  to  proceed  in  this  action  on  behalf  of 
its  members  and  those  similarly  situated  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

3)  Defendant's  motion  to  dismiss  shall  be. 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  denied. 

4)  Plaintiff's  motion  for  summary  Judg- 
ment shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
granted. 

5)  It  is  declared  that  the  announced  pol- 
icy of  the  Administrator  to -refuse  to  allot 
$6  billion  of  the  designated  $1 1  billion  under 
Section  205  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972,  15  U.S.C. 
1251  et  seq,  for  the  fiscal  years  1973  and  197* 

nstltutes  an  abuse  of  discretion  under  the 
.ithority  and  powers  conferred  by  the  Act. 
Accordingly,  said  policy  shall  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  declared  null  and  void. 

6)  The  defendant  Is  directed  to  report  to 
the  Court  within  ten  (10)  days  of  this  date 
those  actions  taken  to  conform  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Act  to  the  principles  enun- 
ciated In  the  memorandum. 

Let  the  Clerk  send  a  copy  of  this  order 
and  memorandum  to  counsel  of  record. 
Robert  R.  Merhige.  Jr., 

U.S.  District  Judge. 
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S.  707  AND  S.   1160— AN  ANALYSIS 
AND  COMPARISON 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Reorganization.  Re- 
search, and  International  Organizations 
and  the  Consumer  Subcommittee  have 
held  5  days  of  hearings  on  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  legislation,  at  which 
more  than  20  witnesses  have  testified.  In 
addition  to  these  views,  the  subcom- 
mittees have  received  written  comments 
from  several  experts  on  consumer  mat- 
ters tind  have  solicited  the  opinion  of 
several  others,  including  Prof.  Ernest 
Gellhorn  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
Law  School.  He  is  a  well  known  and 
widely  respected  authority  on  adminis- 
trative law.  . 

Recently,  I  received  Professor  Gell- 
horn's  views  on  S.  707  and  S.  1160.  His 
analysis  reviews  the  rationale  for  a  con- 
sumer advocate  and  compares  the  bills 


on  several  fundamental  issues.  While  I 
do  not  agree  with  all  his  conclusions 
concerning  these  bills,  his  analysis  is 
fair  and  objective,  and  I  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues'  attention.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Professor  Gellhom's 
letter  to  me  and  his  "views  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
University  of  Virginia  School  of  Law, 

Charlottesiille,  Va..  May  11.  1973. 
Re   S.  707   and   S.  1160,   bUls   to  establish   a 

Consumer  Protection  Agency. 
Hon.  Abraham  Ribicoff, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization, 
Research,   and    International    Organiza- 
tions, of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,     U.S.    Senate,     Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Senator  Ribicoff:  In  response  to  the 
request  of  Mr.  Rob<?rt  J.  Wager,  the  staff  di- 
rector and  general  counsel  of  your  sul>com- 
mlttee,  I  have  prepared  a  comparative  analy- 
sis of  S.707  and  S.  1160  which  would  estab- 
lish a  Con^mer  Protection'Agency  to  repre- 
sent the  consumers'  Interests  before  federal 
agencies  and  other  governmental  bodies. 

Analysis  of  these  bills  and  the  functions  of 
the  CPA  can  operate  on  several  levels.  One  is 
a  technical  comparison  of  the  precise  differ- 
ences betwben  the  two  bills.  This  approach 
would  be  primarily  descriptive.  I  have  not 
chosen  this  approach  for  severar  reasons. 
First,  a  comparison  of  the  major  differences 
between  S.707  and  S.  1160  is  well  served  by 
the  description  already  prepared  by  the  sub- 
committee staff;  mere  duplication  would  be 
of  little  benefit.  Second,  a  listing  of  the  dif- 
ferences in  most  Instances  clearly  identifies 
the  significant  approaches  of  the  two  bills. 
Their  effect  on  the  CPA  often  appeals  obvi- 
ous. Third,  until  basic  policy  approaches  are 
settled,  minute  differences  in  style  and  im- 
plementation  are   of   lesser   importance. 

Another  analytical  approach  would  be 
functional.  That  Is.  specific  questions  raised 
by  the  provisions  of  the  two  bills  could  be 
discussed.  Originally.  I  understood  that  such 
an  approach  w.is  incUided  in  my  assignment. 
However,  after  revlewli^  the  statements  of- 
fered by  several  witnesses  in  recent  Subcom- 
mittee hearings,  I  concluded  that  my  com- 
ments would  only  be  redundant.  I  endorse 
with  almost  no  reservations  the  thoughtful 
and  careful  analysis  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Administrative  Conference,  the  Honorable 
Antonln  Scalla.  in  his  statement  submitted 
on  April  5,  1973  (and  forwarded  to  me  by 
Mr.  Wager).  He  h.is  assessed  the  procedural 
merits  of  the  two  bills  in  detail:  his  state- 
ment is  outstanding  and  I  urge  the  Subcom- 
mittee to  ccJnslder  and  generally  implement 
his  suggestions.  I  have  two  additional  com- 
ments to  pass  along  in  this  regard,  hpwever. 
First.  I  am  doubtful  that  the  mere  aittliorlza- 
tlon  of  CPA's  participation  in  other  agency 
proceedings  or  even  of  seeking  judicial  re- 
view will  have  any  impact  on  the  standard 
of  Judicial  review  of  the  host  agency's  deci- 
sion. Hence  I  think  the  Subcommittee'need 
only  note  in  its  supporting  report  that  the 
grant  of  authority  to  the  CPA  contemplates 
no  change..  Second.  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Scalia's  criticism  of  the  Judicial  review  pro- 
visions in  §  204(b)  of  S.  707;  and  in  any  case 
I  do  not  think  his  proposed  change  is  helpful. 
The  review  procedure  in  j  204(b)  merely  al- 
lows the  host  agency  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view its  decision  in  light  of  a  noticed  CPA 
appeal;  fairness  and  efficiency  support  this 
courtesy  notice.  But  my  main  coi.icern  is  with 
Mr.  Scalia's  suggested  alteration,  which 
would  subject  the  CPA's  standing  to  appeal 
"to  the  same  conditions  and  procedures  re- 
quired of  private  parties."  While  the  law  of 
standing  has  been  revolutiom^ed  and  lil>er- 
allzed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  p.i»t  five 
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years,  there  are  nevertheless  some  twists  and 
turns  still  applicable  to  private  parties,  lliere 
is,  I  suggest,  no  reason  in  logic  or  experience 
to  apply  this  doctrine  to  a  governmental 
party  such  as  the  CPA.  There  Is  no  need  to 
..ssure  that  the  CPA  will  not  Involve  review 
courts  in  frivolous  actions,  false  controver- 
sies, etc.  The  law  of  standing  applicable  to 
private  parties  generally  has  not  been  applied 
to  public  p.irties  in  the  past.  Nor  does  it 
malce  much  sense  to  determine  CPA's  legal 
interest  or  to  ask  whether  it  has  suffered 
a  legal  wrong,  is  a  party  aggrieved  or  is  ad- 
versely affected.  Just  to  state  these  tests  of 
the  law  of  standing  explains  their  doubtful 
application  to  tie  CPA. 

A  third  approach,  and  one  which  I  have 
adopted,  would  review  the  foundation  and 
rationale  for  a  consumer  advoc.-ite  as  a  sepa- 
rate agency,  and  would  measure  S.  707  and 
S.  1160  against  this  standard.  That  is.  in 
looking  at  the  major  differences  between 
tlie  two  bills,  I  have  sought  to  ask  which 
provision  best  serves  the  underlying  pur- 
pose of  establishing  an  independent  CPA. 
This  analysis  assumes — as  both  bills  ap- 
parently do — that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
increase  the  consumer  presence  in  agency 
proceedings  and  that  the  most  effective  meth- 
odifor  reaching  this  goal  is  the  establishment 
of  an  independent  agency  with  considerable 
powers  of  its  own.  Nevertheless,  both  bills 
contemplate  that  the  CPA's  major  function 
is  that  of  an  advocate  before  other  agencies 
or  during  Judicial  reviewNyOf  other  agency 
decisions.  Again  this  analysis  accepts  that 
division  of  responsibility.  The  major  focus  of 
my  comparative  analysis,  then,  is  on  the  fol- 
lowing issues:  (I^  the  scope  of  CPA  partici- 
pation in  formal  agency  proceedings;  (2) 
the  scope  of  CPA  participation  In  informal 
administrative  activities;  (3)  the  CPA's  power 
to  Invoke  Judicial'  review;  (4)  the  CPA's 
investigative  or  discovery  rights  from  private 
persons  and  other  agencies;  and  (5)  the 
CPA's  authority  to  disclose  sensitive  data  and 
its  treatment  of  confidential  file  Information. 
My  views  are  contained  In  the  enclosed  mem- 
orandum. Despite  Its  length,  this  memoran- 
dum does  not  attempt  to  spell  ovit  each  point 
in  great  detail.  I  shall,  however,  be  happy  to 
supplement  this  analysis  If  you  desire. 

I  have  not  addressed  that  section  of  S.  707 

establishing  a  Council  of  Consumer  Advisers 

or  of  the  program  of  grants  in  S.  707  and 

S.    1160.   1   have   no  special   information   or 

r ideas  in  these  areas. 

Finally,  I  have  a  specific  addition  to  suggest 
and  that  is  that  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  title  in  both  bills  is  really  trailsnomer. 
The  CPA's  principal  function  is  to  represent 
the  Interests  of  consumers  before  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  courts.  Additional  powers 
are  authorized  primarily  to  serve  this  repre- 
sentative function.  Consequently,  it  would 
be  more  accurate  to  call  this  office  and  its 
administrator  the  Consumers'  Advocate  or 
Representative.  Otherwise  the  public  and 
other  agencies  are  likely  to  be  misled  as  to 
the  functions  and.  subsequently,  the  per- 
formance of  the  agency.  A  change  in  titie 
would  help  avoid  any  misunderstanding. 

I  have  shown  a  draft  of  the  attached  mem- 
orandum to  my  colleague,  Professor  Marshall 
Shapo,  a  leading  scholar  in  the  field  of  con- 
sumer protection.  He  has  authorized  me  to 
say  that  he  Joins  In  the  substance  of  the 
memorandum.  While  be  did  not  participate 
In  Its  preparation  and  be  does  not  seek 
Identification  with  all  its  particulars,  he  is 
not  unsjrmpathetlc  with  its  views.  If  I  can 
be  of  further  assistance  to  you  in  your  con- 
sideration of  the  establishment  of  a  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency,  please  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  call  on  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

EaNCST  Geixhorn, 

Projessor  o/  Law. 


Memorandum 

Re  comparative  analysis  of  the  major  provi- 
sions of  S.  707  and  S.  1160,  bills  to  estab- 
lish a  Consumer  Protection  Agency. 

INTRODUCTION 

This  memorandum  is  a  comparative  anal- 
ysis of  S.  707  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
Bibicoff  Bill)  and  S.  1160  (hereafter  referred 
to  as  the  Allen  Bill,  which  would  establish  a 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  CPA)  to  represent  the  con- 
sumers' Interests  before  Federal  agencies  and 
courts.  The  two  bills  are  strikingly  different 
in  outlook  and  scope.  The  Allen  Bill  is  the 
more  limited:  it  would  establish  a  CPA  with 
powers  in  the  Administrator  to  represent  the 
consumer  interest  (which,  as  defined,  is  gen- 
erally restricted  to  matters  affecting  con- 
sumer purchases  of  products  and  services)  in 
jormal  rule-making  and  trial-type  proceed- 
ings where  the  issue  being  decided  might  af- 
fect that  Interest.  Consequently,  it  does  not 
authorize  the  CPA  extensive  powers  of  in- 
vestigation, information  gathering  or  release, 
or  Judicial  review  of  other  agency  declfions. 
The  RIbicoff  Bill,  by  contrast,  would  issue  a 
much  broader  mandate  to  the  CPA.  It  would 
allow  intervention  as  a  party  In  formal 
agency  proceedings  to  represent  the  con- 
sumers' interests  (defined  as  Including  any 
matter  affecting  consumer  health,  safety  or 
economic  status)  "and  also  would  permit  Its 
participation  in  informal  agency  processes, 
as  the  CPA  determines  is  desirable.  Imple- 
menting this  direction,  the  RIbicoff  BUI  au- 
thorizes broad  subpoena  and  report  powers 
for  the  CPA,  direct  access  to  confidential 
documents  In  other  agency  files,  the  power  to 
disclose  any  Information  in  Its  possession, 
and  broad  rights  to  seek  Judicial  review. 
There  is.  In  other  words,  a  wide  gulf  between 
these  two  approaches. 

Both  bills,  however,  view  the  principal 
function  of  the  ^PA  similarly.  It  is  to  be  an 
advocate  before  other  agencies  and  some- 
times the  courts.  The  CPA  Is  to  be  an  In- 
Etitutlonallzed  consumer  representative. 
Since  the  consumers'  Interests  are  often  di- 
verse and  discrete,  this  will  require  the  CPA 
to  be  selective.  However,  its  choice  will  not 
necessarily  be  exclusive  since  other  represent- 
atives of  consumer  views  may  still  be  able 
to  participate  In  agency  proceedings  even 
though  the  CPA  has  Intervened  (or  chosen 
not  to  participate) . 

I.    BASIC    STHUCTITRAL    ASSUMPTIONS 

Despite  their  differences,  the  two  bills  ap- 
pear to  share  certain  assumptions  about  the 
form  and  shape  which  a  CPA  should  take. 
These  are  not  questioned  here  (although 
this  Is  not  to  suggest  that  they  are  irre- 
futable). It  seems  useful  to  Identify  these 
structural  premises,  however,  because  they 
provide  a  framework  for  the  analysis  which 
follows. 

Providing  a  more  effective  consumer  In- 
put Into  governmental  decision-making  could 
be  achieved  in  several  ways.  Each  agency 
with  a  significant  Impact  on  consumer  inter- 
ests could  be  directed  to  establish  within 
the  agency  an  olfice  charged  with  represent- 
ing the  consumer  view.  Alternatively,  private 
groups  representing  consumers  could  be  sub- 
sidized to  participate  In  agency  proceedings 
(by  direct  grants,  payment  (rf  fees  and  costs, 
etc.J.  Or,  following  the  lead  of  the  Legal 
Services  Program  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  a  government  agency  could 
be  established  to  provide  free  legal  repre- 
sentation to  consumer  groups  seeking  to  par- 
ticipate in  agency  proceedings  affecting  their 
Interests.  ' 

TTie  Allen  and  RIbicoff  bills  reject  these 
alternatives  by  implication.  Insteafl  they 
propose  to  create  a  new  administrative 
agency,  the  CPA,  to  act  as  an  advocate  for 
the  consumers'  Interests.  The  CPA  would  be 


an  independent  agency,  thus  avoiding  the 
problem  raised  by  intra-agency  representa- 
tion where  the  consumer  representative — 
a  member  of  the  "host"  agency's  staff — 
might  not  be  effectively  insulated  from 
agency  pressures  (especially  since  the  host 
agency  would  determine  his  salary,  promo- 
tions, etc.).  Rather  than  relying  on  private 
consumer  groups  to  determine  which  pro- 
ceedings deserve  consumer  representation, 
the  CPA  would  be  in  charge  of  Its  priorities 
and  determine  when  such  participation 
should  be  made  and  how  the  consumers'  in- 
terests should  be  presented.  On  the  other 
hand,  neither  bill  establishes  the  CPA  es 
the  exclusive  route  for  representation  of  con- 
sumer views.  Each  would  allow — with  some- 
differences  noted  below^-conthiued  ccnsiuner 
input  into  agency  decisions  from  other 
sources. 

Although  the  tT^o  bills  assign  different 
functions  to  the  CPA  (consisting  primarily 
of  additional  assignments  in  the  RIbicoff 
bill),  both  assume  that  the  primary  focus 
of  the  •  CPA  will  be  to  represent  the  con- 
sumer Interest  in  other  federal  agency  pro- 
ceedings. The  CPA  is  to  be  an  advocate  of 
the  constimers'  Interests.  Its  assignment  is 
to  focus  attention  of  how  the  host  agency's 
decision  will  affect  the  consumers'  Interests. 
Such  interests  are  thought  to  be  separately 
identifiable  and  often  In  conflict  with  the 
position  of  the  host  agency's  staff,  private 
respondents  or  other  public  parties.  In  any 
case,  the  establishment  of  a  separate,  inde- 
pendent advocate  would  seek  to  assure  that 
the  voice  of  the  consumers'  Interest  wculd 
not  be  supported  by  the  authority  of  a  gov- 
ernment agency. 

n.   RATIONALE  FOR    A   PUBLIC   CONSUMER 
ADVOCATE 

The  purpose  of  establishing  a  consumer 
advocate  Is  to  assure  that  decisions  by  gov- 
ernment agencies  are  responsive  to  consumer 
needs.  Views  not  adequately  presented  are 
likely  to  go  unnoticed  and  unheeded,  par- 
tlcvdarly  where  the  decisional  mold  follows 
the  Judicial  trial  format.  Consumer  interests 
are  often  not  represented  by  other  partici- 
pants in  agency  proceedings.  Public  agency 
staffs  cannot  be  relied  on  to  present  force- 
fully the  views  of  consumers  separately  and 
distinctly  from  other  Interests.  When  other 
discrete  interests  have  surfaced  and  been 
deemed  worthy  of  separate  consideration, 
their  views  have  been  represented  by  institu- 
tional advocates  or  by  other  techniques.  For 
example,  environmental  Interests  are  now 
forced  on  agencies  by  filing  an  impact  state- 
ment as  required  by  section  102  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Minority  interests  are  served  by  several  ex- 
ecutive orders,  specific  legislative  commands 
(e.g.,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  as  amend- 
ed) and  two  agencies  (the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission and  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities Commission).  Business  Interests 
with  a  significant  economic  stake  In  the 
proceedings  are  also  present. 

The  consumers'  position  is  such  that  with- 
out independent  representation  their  inter- 
ests will  go  unprotected.  Individually  their 
stake  in  any  proceeding  is  so  limited  that 
it  would  be  irrational  to  expect  them  to  par- 
ticipate. Nor  are  consumer  groups  sufficient- 
ly funded  or  broadly-based  so  as  to  promote 
an  effective  alternative.  And  agencies  are  not 
particularly  receptive  to  consumer  attempts 
to  participate — although  the  barriers  to  par- 
ticipation are  not  as  difficult  to  surmount 
today.  ' 

Note,  this  analysis — and  the  premises  sup- 
porting the  CPA — does  not  rest  on  the  nar- 
row view  that  government  agencies  or  their 
staffs  are  insensitive  or  mean-minded.  Rath- 
er, tt  recognizes  that  their  perspectives  and 
decisions  are  necessarily  limited  by  the  in- 
formation available  to  them  and  are  affected 
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by  available  systematic  checks  and  balances. 
If  only  a  regulated  business  can  appeal  or 
question  an  agency  decision,  it  seems  ob- 
vious that  the  agency  decision  will  be  most 
concerned  with  business  objections.  Equally 
Important  but  unralsed  concerns  of  con- 
sumers are  unlikely  to  receive  the  same  at- 
tention. 

The  CPA,  in  other  words,  seeks  to  provide 
a  number  of  potential  advantages.  CPA 
participation  can  provide  agencies  with  an- 
other dimension  useful  in  assuring  respon- 
sive and  responsible  decisions:  it  can  serve 
as  a  safety  valve  to  express  consumer  views 
before  policies  are  annoiniced  and  Imple- 
mented; it  can  ease  the  enforcement  of  ad- 
ministrative programs  relying  on  public  co- 
operation; and  it  can  satisfy  Judicial  demands 
that  government  decisions  observe  the  high- 
est procedural  standards.  If  agency  deci- 
sions are  reached  after  an  opportunity  for 
effective  presentation  of  the  consumers'  in- 
terests, public  confidence  in  the  performance 
of  government  institutions  and  in  the  fair- 
ness of  administrative  hearings  might  be 
measurably  enhanced. 

The  conclusion  th.at  the  consumers'  in- 
terests should  be  formally  represented  is  a 
direct  result  of  Increasing  Intervention  by 
private  consumer  groups — as  representative 
of  the  consumers'  concerns-  and  Interests  in 
agency  proceedings.  All  toq  often  such  at- 
tempts have  been  rebuffed  by  the  agencies 
and  these  groups  have  had  to  battle  to  es- 
tablish their  "right"  to  participate.  This 
effort  has  now  generally  succeeded,  with  the 
aid  of  the  courts,  and  It  is  now  generally 
recognized  that  consumer  groups  have  a 
legitimate  Interest  to  present  and  should  be 
heard,  especially  where  their  views  are  not 
otherwise  adequately  represented  and  the 
group  can  make  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  agency  proceedings. 

Despite  this  success  at  the  threshold,  pri- 
1  vate  consumer  groups  have  not  been  particu- 
larly successful  In  capitalizing  on  their  en- 
try. Their  resources  are  limited.  The  costs 
of  participation  are  high.  It  is  difficult  for 
them  to  maintain  a  constant  watch  on  agency 
proceedings,  to  score  significant  gams  in  or- 
der to  assure  continued  support,  to  coordi- 
nate their  efforts,  etc.  In  other  words,  they 
have  by  serious  effort  evened  the  way  for 
consumer  representation  but  they  have  not 
been  able  to  follow  through  on  these  gains. 

Administrative  agencies  are  often  created 
to  respond  to  society's  felt  needs.  The  con- 
stant but  not  always  successful  pressure  by 
consumer  groups  has  demonstrated  the  de- 
sirability of  separate  agency  Identification  of 
the  consumers'  Interests  when  making  sig- 
nificant decisions.  It  is  also  clear  that  mere- 
ly opening  the  way  for  public  participation — 
as  individuals  or  by  organized  groups — is  in- 
adequate. Hence  the  need  exists  to  assure 
such  representation  by  some  other  means. 
The  environmental  and  minority  group  prec- 
edents— of  "Impact"  statements  or  intra- 
agency  equal  opportunity  officers — suggests 
that  the  search  for  alternative  techniques 
should  continue.  The  CPA  is  an  example 
of  such  experimentation.  In  assuring  that 
the  experiment  Is  given  a  fair  opportunity, 
Congress  should  neither  overburden  the 
agency  with  assignments  unrelated  to  its 
immediate  task  nor  fall  to  authorize  the 
agency  sufficient  power  to  perform  its  task. 
The  legislation  creating  the  CPA,  therefore, 
must  be  measured  by  (a)  whether  the  as- 
signment given  the  agency  Is  central  to  the 
agency's  primary  purpose  (presenting  the 
consumers'  views  before  govenunent  deci- 
sions affecting  their  interests  are  made)  and 
(b)  whether  the  authority  granted  the 
agency  is  equal  to  this  task.' 


'This  memorandum  recognizes  that  many 
disparate     and    often    contradictory    views 


in.  BASIC  ISSUES  IN  ESTABLISHING  A  CONSUMER 
ADVOCATES — CPA 

With  this  background,  the  specific  choices 
presented  by  the  Allen  and  Jliblcoff  bills 
Include:  the  scope  and  extent  of  the  CPA's 
participation  In  other  agency  proceedings; 
the  CPA's  standing  to  obtain  Judicial  review 
for  it^  views;  the  CPA's  authority  to  order 
report^  and  acquire  sensitive  information 
from  private  parties  or  other  government 
agencies;  and  the  agency's  treatment  and 
public  disclosure  of  confidential  information 
v.'iihin  its  possession. 

.4.  CPA  participation  in  formal  agency 
proceedings 

Both  bills  recognize  the  Importance  of 
CP.A  participation  in  formal  agency  pro- 
ceedings— that  is,  in  administrative  trial- 
t\-pe  proceedings  (quasi-Judicial  proceedings 
which  are  the  administrative  counterpart  to 
judicial  trials)  and  in  substantive  agency 
rulemaking  (quasi-legislative  proceedings 
which  are  the  administrative  counterpart  to 
legislative  hearings).  Such  proceedings  often 
precede  .'Jiguificant  agency  action  likely  to 
affect  consumer  interests.  They  are  also  de- 
signed to  permit  participation  by  formal 
parties  or  others  seeking  to  represent  dis- 
crete views.  Thereafter  the  bills  diverge  im- 
mediately. The  Allen  bill  allows  the  CPA  to 
"present "  its  views  "as  of  right "  orally  or 
In  WTiting  -  after  a  timely  filing  of  the  CPA's 
determination  and  reasons  for  its  partici- 
pation. The  RIbicoff  bill  Is  more  generous 
to  the  CPA.  authorizing  its  hitervention  in 
formal  proceedings- as  a  party  or  such  other 
participation  as  it  (the  CPA)  deems  neces- 
sary to  represent  the  consumers'  interests. 
The  critical  difference,  then,  is  in  allowing 
the  CPA  the  choice  of  intervention  as  a 
party  and  in  the  manner  of  presentation  of 
its  views. 

Tlie  Ribicoff  bill's  approach  seems  clearly 
preferable  in  this  instance.  If  the  consumers' 
interests  are  to  be  presented  adequately,  they 
deserve  full  representation.  Party  represen- 
tation means  a  full  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  proceeding  including  the  shap- 
ing of  the  issvies.  the  presenting  and  test- 
ing of  evidence,  the  opportunity  to  argue 
the  significance  of  the  evidence  and  the 
meaning  of  precedents,  etc.  Having  this  au- 
thority does  not  mean  it  will  always  or  even 
frequently  be  used.  Without  such  author- 
ity, the  CPA  could  become  a  supplicant 
without  power  to  make  its  voice  heard  or 
heeded.  No  reason  supports  the  Allen  bill's 
second-class  status  for  the  CPA.  In  fact. 
CPA  party  statiis  might  expedite  formal 
agency  proceedings  where  private  Interest 
groups  and  others  might  otherwise  seek  to 
present  the  consiuners'  views;  the  partici- 
pation of  the  CPA  with  an  opportimity  for 
full  party  status  would  permit  consolida- 
tion of  consumer  representation,  thus  limit- 
ing the  number  of  parties,  their  briefs  and 
witnesses.  Without  such  powers,  however,  the 
CPA  might  not  be  in  a  position  to  over- 
see such  consumer  representation.  Thus.  CPA 
participation  In  formal  agency  proceedings 
as  a  full  party  or  otherwise,  as  the  CPA 
determines,  is  consistent  with  its  primary 
mission  and  necessary  for  its  adequate  repre- 
sentation of   the  consumer  interest. 


may  be  included  In  the  consumers'  inter- 
ests. Such  diversity  is  not  unique  to  con- 
sumer, however.  Tlie  CPA's  decision  to  repre- 
sent one  consumer  Interest  would  not  be 
preclusive.  That  is.  the  continued  opportu- 
nity for  public  partlclpiUlon  In  igency  pro- 
ceedings will  permit  others  to  pftsent  their 
views  if  not  svipported  by  the  CPA. 

-It  is  not  clear  whether  it  is  the  CPA 
or  the  host  agency  who  decides  which  pro- 
cedure is  permitted.  Compare  §  103(ai  with 
§  103tb),S.  1160. 


B.  CPA  participation  in  the  information 
administrative  process 

But  many,  and  perhaps  most,  agency  de- 
cisions are  not  made  in  the  formal  admin- 
istrative process.  As  a  landmark  study  of  ad- 
ministrative agencies  concluded  a  genera- 
tion ago  (Attorney  General's  Committee  on 
Administrative  Procedure.  S.  Doc.  No.  8, 
77th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  35  (1941)  ) .  "even  where 
formal  procedures  are  fully  available,  in- 
formal procedures  constitute  the  vast  bulk 
of  administrative  adjudication  an<fare  truly 
the  lifeblood  of  the  administrative  proems." 
More  recent  studies  not  only  reach  slinJar 
conclusions  but  they  go  even  farther  sug- 
gesting that  it  is  in  the  informal  admin- 
istrative processes  that  many  governmental 
decisions  Important  to  the  consumers'  Inter- 
ests are  made.  They  also  conclude  that  It  is 
In  the  Informal  process  where  tmchecked 
abuses  most  readily  occur.  By  their  very 
nature  they  tend  to  be  unseen:  their  pro- 
cedures are  unstructured;  access  is  limited 
to  those  familiar  with  the  process;  and  ju- 
dicial review  to  assure  regularity  and  fair- 
ness is  generally  unavailable.  The  informal 
administrative  process  not  governed  by  sec- 
tion 553-57  of  Title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  ( the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  i  or 
not  involving  a  hearing  conducted  on  the 
record  Includes  such  diverse  agency  activi- 
ties as:  Interpretative  rulemaking;  much  sub- 
.stantive  rulemaking  (e.g..  when  it  Is  with- 
in one  of  the  exceptions  enumerated  in  5 
U.S.C.  §553);  test^  and  inspections  (e.g.. 
FDA  or  Department  of  Agriculture  drug  and 
food  testing) :  agency  surveillance  of  busi- 
ness activity  by  supervision  (e.g.,  bank  reg- 
ulation); applications  and  claims  (e.g..  tax 
return  audits.  Immigration  visas,  social  se- 
curity claims) ;  investigation,  negotiation  and 
settlement  (thej/inseen  work  which  limits 
agency  need  to  rely  on  formal  processes) . 
This  "bare  bones  outline  makes  clear  that 
it  is  In  the  informal  administrative  process 
that  effective  consumer  advocacy  crould  make 
Its  most  significant  contribution. 

Tlie  approaches  of  the  two  bills  to  CPA 
participation  in  this  vast  area  of  the  informal 
administrative  process  is  radically  different. 
The  Ribicoff  bill  specifically  authorizes  the 
CPA  "as  of  right  Ito|  participate  for  the 
purpose  of  representing  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers": such  participation  must,  of  course, 
be  "in  an  orderly  matefier  and  without  caus- 
ing undue  delay."  S.  707,  §  203(b) .  Except  for 
its  authorization  to  the  CPA  allowing  it  to 
request  another  federal  agency  to  initiate,  ac- 
tion (S.  1160,  $  103(c)  ).  the  Allen  Bill  makes 
no  provision  lor  CPA  representation  of  con- 
siuner  Interests  In  the  informal  administra- 
tive process.  One  section  of  the  Allen  Bill 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  provide  that  the  CPA 
shall  not  intervene  or  othei-wise  participate 
In  this  fundamental  process   (id.  §  103(g)). 

As  measured  by  the  standards  suggested 
earlier  It  seems  obvious  beyond  question  that 
the  CPA  should  be  authorized  to  participate 
In  the  informal  administrative  process.  To 
fail  to  do  so  would  ultimately  frustrate  the 
Congressional  will  since  It  is  in  the  Informal 
administrative  process  that  many  significant 
consumer  decisions  are  made  and  that  the 
consumers  viewpoint  is  most  sorely  missing. 
Professor  Pitofsky's  statement  t(^  ;the  Sub- 
conunittee  that  over  90 '^  of  Federal  Trade 
Commission. activity  affectingahe  coiisumers' 
Interests  falls  Into  the  area  of  informal  regu- 
lation is  most  persuasive.  One  can  question, 
as  he  does,  some  of  the  specifics  related  to 
the  grant  of  authority  to  participate  in  in- 
formal proceedings — e.g.,  the  notice  provi- 
sions (S.  707,  S  205)  could  prove  unduly  bur- 
densome if  read  broadly — but  such  comments 
sliould  not  divert  attention  from  the  prin- 
cipal point:  broad  representation  of  the  con- 
sumers' Interests  in  the  informal  adminis- 
trative process  Is  the  sine  qua  non  of  an 
effective  CPA. 
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C.  CPA's  right  to  judicial  review 

Effective  participation  In  agency  proceed- 
ings, whether  formal  or  informal,  often  de- 
pends ultimately  on  access  to  the  courts.  The 
i.vailabllity  and  scope  of  judicial  review  of 
itdmlnlstratlve  action  has  a  direct  bearing 
not  only  on  the  matter  under  review,  but  also 
on  agency  procedures  and  substantive  poli- 
cies. Judicial  review  not  only  legitimates  ad- 
ministrative action,  it  is  a  procedure  for  pub- 
lic accountability  of  the  administrative 
process.  And  what  is  most  Important  Is  not 
necessarily  the  actual  judicial  order.  Rather 
it  is  the  availability  of  review — the  ability  to 
challenge  an  erroneous  or  unjustified  deci- 
sion— which  may  be  most  effective  in  assur- 
ing that  consumer  comments  are  considered 
and  CPA  objections  are  taken  into  account. 

Again  a  comparison  of  the  Ribicoff  and 
Allen  bills  suggests  the  soundness  of  the 
former's  provisions.  It  recognizes  (S.  707, 
S  204)  the  CPA's  standing  to  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  another  agency  where  it  partici- 
pated in  that  proceeding.  Where  the  CPA  did 
liot  participate  below,  such  standing  to  ob- 
tain review — and  then  to  participate  in  the 
Judicial  proceeding — is  conditioned  only  on 
the  review  court's  determination  that  such 
review  "would  be  detrimental  to  the  inter- 
ests of  Justice" '  and  on  filing  a  petition  for 
reconsideration  with  the  agency  if  its  rules 
Require.  In  other  words,  the  CPA  would  have 
almost  imrestricted  authority  to  seek  Judi- 
cial review.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course, 
that  such  review  would  be  always  (or  even 
frequently)  sought.  The  proper  analogy  here 
Is  to  the  policeman  who  walks  his  beat.  His 
presence  is  not  Justified  by  the  number  of 
arrests  he  makes  or  crimes  he  observes  being 
committed.  Rather  it  is  his  presence  which 
is  considered  important.  SimilEtfly,  the  c^i- 
portunity  for  Judicial  scrutiny  of  agency  ac- 
tion appealed  by  the  CPA  is  likely  to  assure 
an  awareness  of  the  CPA's  presence  far  be- 
yond the  actual  appeals  taken.  Judicial  re- 
view Is  likely  to  be  effective  without  numer- 
ous appeals  or  significant  biu-den  on  the 
courts  (unless  agencies  prove  insensitive  to 
cosumyr  interests,  which  seems  doubtful). 

The  Allen  bill's  provision  for  Judicial  re- 
view (S.  1160,  {{  103(f),(g))  seems  unneces- 
sarily restrictive.  It  would  limit  the  CPA  to 
a  presentation  to  the  court  of  "relevant  in- 
formation." It  could  not  initiate  an  appeal, 
participate  as  a  party,  or  otherwise  make 
effective  use  of  judicial  review  to  assure  that 
agency  action  adequately  considers  the  con- 
sumers' Interests. 

Finally,  the  two  bills  take  different  ap* 
proaches  on  judicial  review  of  CPA  action. 
The  Allen  bill  would  permit  judicial  review 
of  CPA  action  which  causes  anyone  "legal 
wrong. "  (S.  1160.  i  109(d).)  While  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  this  provision  could  be  used 
actually  to  impair  activities,  it  would  permit 
legal  harassment  by  providing  a  basis  for 
interests  adversely  affected  by  the  CPA's  par- 
ticipation to  ch&llenge  that  action  in  court. 
This  provision  is  philosophically  related  to 
the  Allen  bill's  restrictive  definition  of  the 
consumers'  interests.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
Is  Inconsistent  with  the  CPA's  primary  func- 
tion of  being  the  con.sumers'  advocate.  Final- 
ly, adequate  restraints  on  the  actions  of  the 
CPA  are  afforded  by  the  rules  of  practice  of 
the  host  agency  or  on  judicial  review  of  their 
actions.  For  these  reasons,  the  limited  re- 
view of  CPA  actions  allowed  other  persons  In 
the  RlblcoS  bill  (S.  707,  {210(e))  appears 
more  consiiitent  with  effective  CPA  repre- 
sentation of  consume^aJnterests. 
D.  CPA  authority  ^to  omain   information 

Just  as  the  ultln^te  sanction  of  '^^tdiclal 
review    may    be    necessary    to    a.ssure    sym- 

'  While  I  do  not  share  the  concern  ex- 
pressed by  John  T.  Miller,  Jr.,  Chairman  of 
tlie  AdmiiiLstrative  Law  Section  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  A.ssoclation,  of  the  dangers  of  this 
condition,  I  agree  with  him  that  It  1&  un- 
necessary; therefore  It  should  be  del^I|^^ 


pathetic  agency  reception  to  CPA  presenta- 
tions, the  CPA's  authority  to  acquire  In- 
formation is  another  predicate  necessary  to 
its  future  operation.  Without  Information 
the  CPA  would  be  Impotent  to  find  out 
when  consumer  Interests  are  likely  to  be 
affected,  to  determine  what  data  should  be 
presented  or  to  represent  consumer  Interests 
effectively.  Several  steps  tue  necessary.  The 
CPA  must  receive  timely  notice  where  prac- 
ticable, obtain  relevant  factual  Information 
from  whatever  source,  and  develop  useful 
data.  Agencies  should  provide  the  CPA  with 
notice;  consumers  should  direct  complaints 
to  the  CPA;  the  CPA  should  have  the  same 
powers  for  acquiring  information  available 
to  others  appearing  before  the  agency — 
whether  from  private  or  government  sources; 
and,  to  aid  its  planning  and  priorities,  the 
CPA,  like  other  government  advocates,  should 
have  significant  powers  of  Investigation. 

Neither  the  Ribicoff  nor  the  Allen  bills 
satisfactorily  meet  this  standard.  The  latter 
is  too  parsimonious;  it  denies  the  CPA  any 
significant  powers  of  Investigation  and 
would  limit  CPA  access  generally  to  avail- 
able vtrritten  trial  data  (S.  1160,  §  103(a)  (1) ) 
or  to  files  In  the  possession  of  another  agency, 
but  only  at^e  latter's  discretion  and  if  the 
data  is  nOTsensitlve  (id.  {  106(b)).  This  Is 
an  anomalous  standard  since  even  complain- 
ing consumers,  who  the  CPA  Is  designed  to 
replace  and  protect,  have  greater  rights  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  (5  U.S.C. 
§  552) .  These  provisions  in  fact  seem  counter- 
productive. An  uninformed  CPA  may  unnec- 
essarily seek  to  participate  in  agency  pro- 
ceedings unaware  that  its  representation  is 
duplicative  or  unnecessary.  An  uninformed 
consumer   advocate   is    unlikely    to    be    an 

,/effectlve  spokesman. 

The  Ribicoff  bill  generally  provides  a  sound 
framework,  although,  oif  occasion,  it  leans 
too  much  In  the  other  direction.  Its  provision 

,  making  host  agency  file  material  available 
to  the  CPA  In  the  same  manner  that  such 
material  Is  available  to  other  participants  in 
these  proceedings  (S.  707,  5  203(e))  is  prac- 
ticable and  sensible.  Likewise,  the  modest 
Information  gathering!  authority  In  { 207 
seems  desirable.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  no- 
tice provisions  of  |  205  of  the  Ribicoff  bill 
seem  too  all-encompassing; ^applied  literally 
they  would  unduly  burden  other  agencies 
and  drown  the  CPA  In  a  sea  of  notice.  What 
is  needed,  rather,  Is  a  right  In  the  CPA  to 
request  reasonable  notice  of  proposed  actions, 
formal  or  Informal,  likely  to  have  a  signi- 
ficant Impact  on  consumer  Interests.  Here 
the  language  of  the  Allen  bUl  (S.  1160,  §  104) 
seems  prefeirable,  except  that  It  needs  some 
expansion  to  Include  Informal  actions  and 
timely  notice  (rather  than  notice  at  the  time 
the  public  is  advised,  id.  {104(a))  should 
be  required.  Finally,  the  CPA's  authority  to 
require  reports,  acquire  Information  and  ob- 


*  As  I  read  Mr.  Scalla's  objections  to 
5  207,  his  primary  concern  is  with  public 
disclosure  of  sensitive  data  (which  Is  con- 
sidered in  subpart  E.  infra).  In  any  case, 
I  am  not  in  full  agreement  with  his  position 
here.  He  misconceives  the  CPA's  functions — 
viewing  It  solely  as  an  advocate  representing 
obvious  consumer  interests — and  falls  to  take 
Into  account  the  difference  between  agency 
Investigations  and  agency  staff  discovery  dur- 
ing adjudicative  proceedings.  I  think  the 
CPA  has  a  greater  need  for  information  than 
do  ordinary  parties.  It  Is  a  goveriunent  agency 
with  an  obligation  to  plan  its  4)rogram,  to 
establish  priorities  and  to  use  its  resources 
wisely.  In  this  respect  it  is  like  the  host 
agency  whose  staff  prosecutors  have  limited 
post-complaint  discovery  powers,  but  whose 
investigative  staff  can  rely  on  broad  Investi- 
gatory powers  In  all  other  respects.  <Pot  an 
illustration  of  this  distinction,  see  All-State 
Indus,  of  N.C,  PTC  Docket  8738  1 1967-70 
Transfer  Binder)  Trade  Reg.  Rep.  !;  18,103 
(FTC1967).) 


tain  access  to  other  agency  files  seems  un- 
duly complicated.  They,  could  be  simplified 
and  might  prove  clearer  If  some  of  the  stand- 
ard language  of  other  agency  enabling  acts 
were  relied  on.  And  they  might  be  properly 
limited,  as  Professor  Pltofsky's  statement 
urges  (In  connection  with  S.  707,  5  207),  so 
as  not  to  disrupt  or  delay  unduly  other  agen- 
cy proceedings. 

E.  Public  disclosure  of  sensitive  data 

The  Issue  of  public  disclosure  of  sensitive 
data  is  distinct  from  authorizing  the  CPA  to 
obtain  such  material.  It  would  seem  that  an 
effective  CPA  must  have  the  power  to  obtain 
information  from  a  variety  of  sources.  There 
is  no  one  repository;  the  cheapest,  quickest, 
most  efficient  sources  should  be  available. 
And  one  cannot  foretell  In  advance  where 
such  sources  will  be.  (And  as  noted  above, 
such  Information  has  many  uses.) 

It  is,  however,  unclear  to  me  why  the 
proper  and  effective  operation  of  the  CPA 
requires  that  It  have  special  powers  to  dis- 
close sensitive  data  (acquired  from  what- 
ever source).  The  CPA  is  to  represent  the 
consumers'  Interest  in  order  to  assure  that 
other  agency  decisions  are  made  only  after 
having  received  CPA's  Input.  Where  such 
proceedings  are  public,  such  presentations 
should  generally  be  made  in  open  hearings. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission hearings  have  long  demonstrated, 
many  techniques  are  available  for  allowing 
in  camera  or  other  confidential  treatment  of 
business  secrets  and  similarly  sensitive  data. 
Identifying  names  or  Information  can  be 
deleted,  fictitious  names  can  be  supplied,  etc. 
where  necessary.  The  statements  of  Profes- 
sor Pltofsky  and  Mr.  Scalia  make  additional 
valid  points  which  I  will  not  repeat  here.  I 
also  question  the  seemingly  different  stand- 
ards stated  In  the  Ribicoff  bill  regarding 
public  disclosure  depending  on  the  source 
of  the  information  (this  Is  an  Irrational  test 
in  my  view  since  It  Is  usually  the  Informa- 
tion Itself  and  not  Its  location  which  Is  sig- 
nificant) and  the  apparent  authorization  to 
the  CPA  to  indicate  by  implication  what  are 
"best  buys."  (See  8.  707,  5  208(e)(3)  pro- 
hibiting only  express  preferences.) 

But  my  basic  concern  goes  much  deeper 
than  the  particular  provisions  In  the  Ribi- 
coff bill  governing  public  disclosure.  I  would 
urge  that  this  assignment  be  reconsidered. 
What  purpose  Is  served  by  having  the  CPA 
make  available  unevaluated  consumer  com- 
plaints, file  information  from  other  agen- 
cies or  Information  gathered  from  private 
sources?  Where  such  information  reveals  po- 
tential consumer  Injury  from  fraudulent  se- 
curities Issues  the  SEC  has  jurisdiction,  from 
deceptive  sales  practices  the  FTC  can  act, 
from  dangerous  drugs,  foods  or  products  the 
PDA  or  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion can  respond,  etc.  CPA's  mission  is  dif- 
ferent. It  Is  an  advocate,  not  a  quasi-Judicial 
body.  And  where  such  Information  is  relevant 
in  other  agency  proceedings,  the  disclosure  of 
such  information  to  the  public  is  adequately 
assured  and  protected  by  their  procedures 
(or  more  appropriately  addressed  to  that 
forum).  Giving  the  CPA  authority  to  make 
public  disclosures  implies  some  responsibility 
to  do  so.  Its  mandate  should  not  be  so  di- 
luted. Nor  Is  It  likely  to  have  sufficient  staff 
or  Information  to  perform  this  function  ade- 
quately; its  errors  could  be  significant  and 
might  reduce  the  CPA's  credibility  and 
effectiveness. 

Consequently.  I  would  urge  the  deletion 
of  the  various  disclosure  provision  In  the 
Ribicoff  bill  (8.  707.  55  206(c) ,  208) .  It  might 
also  be  desirable  to  Instruct  the  CPA  not 
to  disclose  sensitive  date  except  In  the  course 
of  its  participation  in  other  agency  proceed- 
ings and  In  accordance  with  the  host  agency's 
rules.  Here  the  provisions  of  the  Allen  bill 
(modified  to  comport  with  the  other  sugges- 
tions In  this  memorandum)  seem  wholly 
acceptable. 
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CONCLITSION 

This  evaluation  of  the  Ribicoff  and  Allen 
bills  focuses  attention  on  whether  their  pro- 
visions are  helpful  In  assuring  that  the  CPA 
can  effectively  represent  consumers  In  agency 
praceedings,  iformal  or  Informal,  likely  to 
have  a  significant  Impact  on  their  interests. 
Thus  I  have  concluded  that  the  CPA  should 
have  broad  powers  of  intervention  as  a  party 
or  other  participation,  in  Its  discretion.  In 
informal  as  well  as  formal  agency  proceed- 
ings. In  addition,  the  CPA's  access  to  judicial 
review  should  not  be  restricted.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  CPA's  mission  should  not  be  di- 
luted. Its  representation  can  be  impaired  If 
it  is  asked  to  pass  on  product  quality  or 
be  a  clearinghouse  for  public  concern  about 
product  performance.  That  representation 
can  also  be  reduced  If  the  CPA  Is  not  given 
adequate  authority  to  obtain  Information, 
from  any  source  and  without  regard  to  Its 
sensitivity.  Consequently,  It  is  recommended 
here  that  the  CPA  should  have  wide  authority 
to  acquire  Information  and  to  use  It  In  repre- 
senting the  consumer  Interests  before  other 
agencies.  But  that  authority  should  be  lim- 
ited in  that  the  CPA  does  not  need  authority 
to  disclose  such  Information  or  allow  public 
access — nor  should  It  engage  In  publicity 
practices.  Finally,  a  more  descriptive  and  ac- 
curate title  should  be  assigned  the  CPA  and 
Its  Administrator.  If  labeled  the  Consumer 
Advocate  or  Representative,  the  public  and 
other  agencies  would  have  a  better  tuider- 
standlng  of  Its  functions.  Undue  expecta- 
tions followed  by  harsh  disappointments  can 
thereby  be  minimized  or  avoided. 

ESNEST  GBLLHORN, 

Professor  of  Late.  University  of  Virginia. 
Chablottbstiuje,  Va.,  May  11,  1973. 


A  TIME  FOR  ACnON 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
wholesale  price  index  rose  2.1  percent  in 
May,  the  second  largest  monthly  increase 
since  the  Korean  war — second  only  to 
the  rise  in  March.  This  rise  practically 
guarantees  soaring  consumer  prices  for 
the  second  half  of  1973,  unless  action  is 
taken  now. 

Phase  ni  has  been  unsuccessful  in  con- 
trolling inflation.  It  is  time  to  recognize 
this  hard  fact  and  act  to  meet  our  cur- 
rent economic  crisis.  The  administration 
had  predicted  a  slowdown  in  the  rate  of 
inflation  imder  phase  in,  but  we  have 
had  intolerable  increases  instead.  The 
18.7-percent,  1-year  rise  in  consumer 
wholesale  prices,  for  example,  was  the 
largest  yearly  increase  on  record.  More 
of  the  same  Is  on  the  horizcm:  Wholesale 
prices  in  general  have  risen  at  an  annual 
rate  of  23.4  percent  over  the  last  3 
months;  farm  and  food  prices  surged 
ahead  4.1  percent  in  the  month  of  May; 
prices  for  industrial  commodities — the 
best  overall  indicator  of  inflation — rose 
sharply  for  the  fourth  consecutive 
month. 

This  inflationary  spiral  and  adminis- 
trative inaction  have  created  uncer- 
tainty and  economic  disruption  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Inflation  psychology  is 
running  rampant.  Consumers  are  buying 
today,  before  prices  go  up  tomorrow. 
Businesses  are  raising  prices  today  In 
anticipation  of  a  price  freeze  tomorrow. 
The  economy  is  accelerating  faster  and 
faster.  There  is  fear  of  a  bust.  A  falling 
stock  market  reflects  uncertainty  at 
home,  while  the  rising  price  of  gold  re- 
flects uneasiness  abroad.  The  value  of  the 
dollar  continues  to  fall. 


Unfortunately,  there  are  no  easy  solu- 
tions in  sight.  Cosmetic  adjustments  to 
phase  in  have  not  worked.  The  stick  in 
the  closet  turned  out  to  be  a  toothpick. 
Though  wage  increases  through  phase  III 
have  held  the  line,  profits  and  prices 
have  gone  out  of  sight.  Interest  rates  are 
following  suit.  Now  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  raised  the  prime  interest  rate 
to  6.5  percent,  the  highest  level  since 
1921. 

When  phase  ni  was  initiated,  it  was 
feared  that  the  plan  could  well  put  peo- 
ple out  of  work  without  curbing  rising 
price,  resulting  in  the  further  weaken- 
ing of  confidence  in  the  dollar.  We  have 
witnessed  just  that.  Although  unemploy- 
ment has  not  increased  in  the  last  few 
months,  it  has  remained  fixed  at  5  per- 
cent. With  tightening  monetary  and  fis- 
cal policy,  the  Nation  could  experience 
an  increase  in  unemployment  similar  to 
that  experienced  during  the  1969-70 
recession. 

After  two  serious  bouts  with  inflation 
within  the  past  4  years,  we  might  begin 
to  wonder  if  the  administration  has  not 
incorrectly,  or  at  least  Incompletely, 
diagnosed  the  underlying  causes  of  in- 
flation. Apparently,  the  administration 
believes  that  the  major  cause  of  infla- 
tion is  excess  demand,  that  is,  too  much 
money  chasing  too  few  goods.  Under 
phase  m,  therefore,  the  administration 
has  relied  primarily  on  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy  to  combat  inflation.  Every- 
one, including  the  administration,  rec- 
ognizes that  supply  constraints  are  a 
current  cause  of  inflation,  shortages  ex- 
isting primarily  in  foods,  lumber,  non- 
ferrous  metals,  and  fuels;  suid  everyone 
now  recognizes  that  the  prQ<<ess  of  "re- 
flation" usually  occurs  after  a  recession, 
that  is,  a  needed  adjustment  that  must 
occur  to  restore  balance  in  prices  and 
unemplosmient  in  those  segments  of  the 
economy  that  are  subject  to  market 
forces.  Much  of  the  food  price  increase 
in  the  pa.st  months,  for  example,  may  be 
attributed  to  the  process  of  reflation. 

There  are  two  additional  causes  of  in- 
flation, however,  that  the  administra- 
tion seems  to  ignore  under  phase  m: 
Exipectation  of  cmtinued  inflation,  and 
exercise  of  market  power  by  business 
management  and  labor  unions.  Record 
price  hikes  and  profit  gains  imply  that 
business  management  has  been  exercis- 
ing its  market  power.  As  prices  and 
profits  continue  to  rise,  we  might  expect 
imions  to  demand  higher  wage  settle- 
ments. As  undesirable  and  di£Qcult  as  it 
might  be,  the  task  before  us  now  is  to 
stop  excessive  inflationary  expectations 
and  to  mitigate  the  use  of  market  power 
and  the  resultant  administrative  in- 
flatim,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  This 
we  must  do  as  a  nation. 

Unfortimately,  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy  is  not  enough,  given  the  current 
situation.  These  Federal  pohcy  tools  can- 
not control  the  use  of  maiket  power,  nor 
can  they  allaj'  present  inflation  psychol- 
ogy. The  use  of  these  tools  alone  failed 
to  curb  inflation  in  1957  and  again  in 
1969  and  succeeded  only  in  slowing  down 
the  economy  and  creating  imnecessary 
unemployment.  A  new  term  was  e\'en 
coined  to  describe  the  1969-70  economic 
situation :  "Stagflation." 


The  administration  recognized  its  fail- 
ure in  rejecting  any  type  of  wage-price 
policy  during  that  round  of  inflation,  or 
stagflation,  and  instituted  in  August  of 
1971  a  90-day  freeze  on  most  wages  and 
prices.  But  by  then,  Incorrect  Federal 
poUcy,  or  at  least  incomplete  Federal 
policy,  had  cost  the  Nation  $50  billion  in 
potential  gross  national  prfeduct  and  had 
forced  millions  of  persons  to  suffer  from 
unnecessary  unemployment. 

Under  phase  HI,  the  administration 
has  repeated  the  same  mistakes.  They 
liave  again  placed  the  major  emphasis 
on  monetary  and  fiscal  policy,  relying 
upon  a  phantom  "stick  in  tlie  closet"      \ 
to  control  powerful  market  forces.  The 
Natioix  perforce,  must  also  retrace  its. 
steps.  It  must  again  take  the  bitter  med- ' 
Icine  of  a  freeze,  this  time  on  prices, 
wages  and  salaries,  rents,  profits,  and 
interest  rj^tes. 

During  this  freeze,  ground  work  must 
be  laid  for  new  wage-price  guideposts, 
a  new  phase  II  if  you  vrill,  for  a  Cost 
of  Living  Council  with  sufiacient  person- 
nel and  authority  to  do  the  required  job. 
Setting  a  time  limit  on  this  policy  smd  on 
this  agency  is  something  we  need  not 
concern  ourselves  with,  for  the  threat 
of  administrative  inflation  will  continue 
to  be  with  us  as  long  as  monopolistic 
and  oligopolistic  forces  are  at  work  in 
the  economy. 

It  is  not  as  if  we  are  blazing  a  new  and 
unchartered  economic  course^  however. 
The  Kennedy  wage-price  g\ii<TCposts  and 
the  Nixon  phase  II  were  tlie  pathfinders, 
and  they  were  successful,  particularly 
when  compared  to  the  alternatives.  Fur- 
ther, I  cannot  take  seriously  those  who 
preach  that  we  are  suffering  today  for 
the  economic  "sins"  of  yesterday,  that 
inflation  today  is  that  which  would  have 
otherwise  occurred  during  phase  such 
and  such.  This  is  the  philosophy  of  the 
dark  ages.  It  ignores  the  advancements 
in  man's  ability  to  set  his  own  course,  to 
take  preventative  action,  to  take  correc- 
tive action.  It  assumes  that  we  are  help- 
less in  the  face  of  events.  It  assumes  that 
"things"  must  take  care  of  themselves. 
They  might  In  the  long  run.  but  we  live 
in  the  present.  People  need  jobs  today. 
They  need  sufficient  income  to  buy 
necessities  today.  The  economy  needs 
stability  today.  Why  sit  idly  by  and  wait 
for  the  fates  to  determine  our  economic 
course.  We  must  use  our  knowledge  and 
our  experience  to  meet  the  challenge. 
The  Nation  must  act,  and  it  must  act 
now. 


PUBLIC  LIBRARY  SERVICES  AND 
CONSTRUCTION  ACT.  TITLE  H  OP 
THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION  ACT,  AND  TITLE 
II  OF  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
ACT 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  want  to  share  with 
you  today  a  sample  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent. It  could  be  from  any  one  of  the 
hundreds  who  have  written  to  me  re- 
cently on  the  same  subject.  It  could  be 
from  a  student  in  a  small  school  with 
inadequate  library  facilities,  or  from  a 
farmer  who  is  50  miles  from  theinearest 
public  library  or  tovm.  It  could  Be  from 
a  tencher  in  a  poverty-pocket  area  with 
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a  need  for  special  library  programs,  or 
from  a  blind  woman,  or  a  social  worker, 
or  a  college  freshman. 
I  chose  this  letter  because  it  says  so 
r  simply  and  clearly  what  letters  from 
these  other  people  have  said.  "Dear  Sen- 
ator," it  begins — 

Our  bookmobile  is  going  to  stop.  Why? 
We  need  it.  Yours  truly.  Peter  G.,  aged  8. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  President.  That  says 
it  all.  Why?  What  do  I  respond  to  a 
question  like  that  one?  How  do  you  ex- 
plain to  an  8-year-old  that  America,  in 
1973.  cannot  afford  money  for  books,  or 
libraries,  or  bookmobiles?  How  do  you 
explain  to  a  college  student  that  a  na- 
tion which  is  still  losing  $12  million 
fighter  planes  in  Cambodia,  In  a  non- 
existea't  war,  cannot  afford  to  spend  $176 
million  to  support  all  the  public  and 
school  libraries  of  the  United  States  this 
year?  How  do  you  explain  to  a  blind  con- 
stituent that  the  talking-book  program 
he  has  come  to  depend  on  is  so  success- 
ful that  the  Federal  Government  has 
decided  to  discontinue  it? 

I  can  tell  all  of  these  people,  of  course, 
that  money  is  the  problem.  That  is  true. 
Not  many  of  us  here  really  believe  that 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  but  few  of 
us  would  not  agree  that  money  is  the 
root  of  most  debate  here  on  this  floor. 

We  may  prefer  to  call  It  a  debate  about 
priorities.  That  is  one  of  the  code  words 
we  use  to  hide  what  we  are  talking  about. 
But  when  we  speak  of  priorities  we  are 
really  talking  about  money:  How  much 
we  have,  how  much  we  will  spend  on 
which  programs,  and  why.  That  is  a  de- 
bate the  people  understand.  Every  fam- 
ily, eveiT  businessman,  every  giant  cor- 
poration and  every  government  in  the 
world  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  on  that 
debate  every  day. 

And  every  year  for  5  years  we  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  debated  the  pri- 
orities for  the  library  program  and  the 
bookmobile  Peter  G.  is  asking  about.  We 
are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  yearly  re- 
run— a  congressional  version  of  the  sum 


For  4  years  we  have  had  to  fight  every 
summer  to  retain  Federal  money  for  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
and  for  the  library  programs  fimded 
under  title  II  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  and  title  II  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  We  have  heard 
the  same  debates  and  we  have  fought 
back  with  some  success  every  year 
against  those  who  want  to  stop  spending 
money  for^ooks. 

No  on^OT  Congress,  or  in  the  admin- 
istration, has  ever  argued  that  books 
and  libraries  are  bad,  of  course.  The  ar- 
guments are  usually  couched  in  very  ele- 
gant and  complicated  language  which 
boils  down  to:  First,  books  are  impor- 
tant but  we  cannot  afford  them;  second, 
books  are  important  but  other  tilings 
are  more  important;  third,  books  are  im- 
portant but  somebody  else  should  pay 
for  them;  and  fourth,  we  already  have 
enough  books  to  "get  by"  until  times  are 
better. 

We  all  know  what  these  library  pro- 
grams are,  why  they  ai-e  needed,  and  why 
they  were  first  legislated.  Many  of  xis 
were  here  when,  the  original  legislation 
was  passed  to  put  them  in  motion.  All 


and  American  families  still  need  libraries 
in  order  to  be  informed.  Local  and  State 
goverrunents  have  not  yet  been  .able  to 
take  over  the  provision  of  seed  money 
for  new  programs  or  ongoing  help  to 
maintain  service  to  rural  or  poverty 
areas.  We  know  better  now  what  services 
are  most  needed  and  most  wanted,  and 
we  must  find  ways  to  keep  those  serv- 
ices going. 

So  oui-  debate  today  really  centers  on 
who  can  help  to  pay  for  those  services — 
or  at  least  for  the  share  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  paid  in  the  past. 
State  and  city  governments,  libraries, 
schools,  colleges,  universities — all  of 
these  have  indicated  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  continue  to  help  at 
least  at  the  present  level. 

But  the  administration  wants  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  stop  library  support. 

In  1968  Richard  Nixon  said — 

America's  school,  university,  research  and 
public  libraries  ...  are  the  repositories  of  the 
American  culture.  In  a  world  where  knowl- 
edge is  the  key  to  leadership,  a  modern  pro- 
gressive library  system  is  a  vital  national 
asset. 

But  7  montlis  later  we  began  our  first 


thi-ee  of  our  library  programs  were  ideas    struggle  to  preserve  the  fiedgling  library 


which  resulted  from  long  months  of  testi- 
mony as  to  the  needs  of  the  American 
people  and  espcially  of  Amerid&n  chil- 
dren. In  1964  and  1965,  when  this  leg- 
islation first  passed,  one  half  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  childien  of  America  at- 
tended schools  without  libraries.  No 
textbooks  were  provided  in  one-third  of 
the  schools  of  major  American  cities. 
Hearings  brought  out  the  tragic  fact  that 
27  million  Americans  had  no  access  to 
local  public  libraries  ahd  that  another 
53  million  had  inadequate  or  poor  serv- 
ice. Rural  and  poverty  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion were,  in  this  as  in  all  other  services, 
wprst  served  and  least  able  to  provide  for 
themselves  on  a  local  or  State  basis. 

Since  Federal  help  for  library  con- 
struction started,  1,864  of  the  Nation's 
12,000  public  libraries  have  been  built. 


programs  funded  by  Federal  money.  It 
was  the  first  rim  of  our  own  "Perils  of 
the  Americah  Library  System"  show.  The 
first  Nixon  budget  proposal  eliminated 
entirely  all  funds  for  books  under  title  n 
of  the  ESEA.  The  American  Library  As- 
sociation estimated  that  if  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  cuts  had  been  ap- 
proved 2  million  p>eople  in  low-income 
and  disadvantaged  areas  would  have  lost 
all  pubhc  library  service.  Instead,  of 
course,  the  Congress  rescued  the  pro- 
grams and  authorized  $200  million  for 
them — although  only  $42.5  million  was 
finally  appropriated. 

Every  year  since  that  time  we  have 
been  over  the  same  territox-y  again,  fight- 
ing the  same  fightr  But  this  year  it  is 
going  to  be  tougher.  This  year  we  were 
asked  to,  eliminate  these  programs  en- 
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which  have  gone  on  every  spring  and 
summer  here  on  this  floor  since  1969.  Our 
congressional  show  has  all  the  dramatic 
elements  of  "The  Perils  of  Pauline":  a 
legislative  program  which  provides  a 
service  to  the  people,  a  threat  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  weaken  or  destroy-  it, 
cries  for  help  from  the  people  as  they  see 
a  program  they  need  in  trouble,  and  a 
last-minute  rescue  by  a  harried  Congress. 

Most  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
these  service  programs  for  the  people 
have  been  made  before  and  are  made 
again  each  year.  The  same  needs  are  Il- 
lustrated, the  same  statistics  are  re- 
peated, and  the  same  conclusions  are 
reached  year  after  year. 

This  year  our  svunmer  show  has  some 
new  factors.  This  year  in  their  budget 
proposals  the  administration  has  asked 
us  not  simply  to  reduce  funds  for  many 
of  these  programs,  but  to  mortally  wound 
them — to  terminate  them  completely. 

The  group  of  progi-ams  I  want  to  speak 
about  today  is  one  which  has  now  be- 
come an  "endangered  species,"  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. It  is  the  group  of  programs  en- 
compassing Federal  assistance  to  public 
and  school  libraries  and  library  systems. 


one-sixth  of  all  our  libraries.  Services 
have  reached  many  people  who  never  be- 
fore had  thejjse  of  a  library  or  access  to 
books.  Twelve  percent  of  the  Nation  still 
does  not  have  such  service.  States  have 
been  encouraged  to  provide  matching 
funds  and  increases  in  library  services, 
with  results  which  are  rewarding  to  all 
of  us  who  worked  for  so  long  to  achieve 
this  kind  of  legislation. 

More  than  66,000  school  libraries  have 
received  title  II  aid  under  ESEA  title  II. 
College  and  university  libraries  have 
eagerly  absorbed  as  much  library  help  as 
they  could  get,  and  as  a  result  have  de- 
veloped many  of  the  exciting  new  li- 
brary techniques  and  systems  which 
promise  truly  modern  information  serv- 
ices for  the  years  ahead. 

The  need  for  these  programs  is  ongo- 
ing. We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  to 
reach  the  day  when  every  American 
family  will  have  books  and  library  serv- 
ice available  on  a  local  basis.  But  we  have 
made  real  progress  toward  that  day,  and 
we  have  begun  to  locate  the  areas  of  real 
need  and  to  fill  those  needs.  American 
children  still  need  books  in  order  to  learn, 


men  have  stated  that  the  programs  are 
so  successful  that  they  no  longer  need 
Federal  money.  They  have  said  that  reve- 
nue sharing  and  local  and  State  tax  mon- 
ey can  be  used  to  continue  these  "highly 
successful"  programs  and  to  build  the 
new  libraries  and  library  systems  still 
needed  in  so  many  places. 

But,  of  course,  Mr.  President,  the  rev- 
enue sharing  offer  is  a  tragic  trap.  States 
and  local  communities  most  in  need  of 
the  library  programs  are,  of  course,  those 
which  have  the  least  resources  and  the 
most  need  of  revenue  sharing  and  tax 
money  for  other  things.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  evidence  to  show  that  revenue 
sharing  will  be  used  to  fund  or  construct 
libraries  except  perhaps  in  the  most  af- 
fluent cities  and  States.  State  and  local 
property  taxes  are  needed  just  to  keep 
existing  libraries  open  and  operating  on 
a  minimal  level.  Without  Increases  in 
State  taxes  there  is  no  way  that  special 
programs  for  schools  or  public  libraries 
could  continue.  So  without  Federal  help 
there  will  be  no  alternative  to  turning 
back  the  clock. 

A  further  serious  problem  for  libraries 
if  Federal  support  Is  taken  completely 
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away  Is  the  continued  development  of 
"networking" — that  system  of  Informa- 
tion gathering  and  dispersal  which  ties 
libraries  within  a  State  and  within  the 
Nation  together  so  that  modern  tech- 
niques can  miraculously  increase  library 
sei-vice  to  every  American  no  matter 
where  he  lives  or  how  poor  he  is.  Local 
funding  could  not  provide  for  the  con- 
tinued development  of  this  essential 
modern  method,  and  could  not  reach 
across  State  borders.  Regional  and  multi- 
state  programs  need  backing  and  leader- 
ship at  the  Federal  level  if  they  are  to 
survive. 

Perhaps  it  will  help  us  to  consider  the 
basic  human  values  to  each  citizen.  My 
colleagues  must  think  In  terms  of  their 
own  States.  I  think  in  terms  of  what  these 
programs  mean  to  New  Mexico. 

I  have  to  consider  the  following  facts : 

The  bookmobile  service  for  370,000 
rural  citizens  of  New  Mexico  makes  250 
monthly  community  stops  and  accounts 
for  one-fourth  of  the  public  library  cir- 
culation in  my  State. 

Blind  and  handicapped  New  Mexico 
citizens  receive  30,000  talking  books  and 
tapes  every  year. 

The  hotline  service  which  handles 
12,600  inquiries  from  public,  special  and 
academic  Ubraries  in  New  Mexico  Is 
vitally  needed  by  people  everywhere  in 
my  State. 

More  than  1,200  ptople  participated  In 
library  workshc^s  in  New  Mexico  last 
year,  and  carried  information  and  new 
library  systems  back  to  their  local  com- 
munities. 

New  Mexico  is  in  the  midst  of  develop- 
ing an  information  system  which  will  die 
without  continued  matching  support 
from  the  Federal  Government.  The  State 
government  has  already  invested  a  great 
deal  in  that  system  on  the  promise  of 
Federal  help. 

All  of  these  programs  will  dis&ppear 
from  my  State  if  the  Federal  support 
mcHiey  which  helps  to  make  them  possible 
is  withdrawn. 

On  May  8  of  this  year  the  Nation's  li- 
braries dimmed  their  lights  as  a  ssmibolic 
gesture  against  the  proposal  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  eliminate  Federal  aid  to 
libraries.  Librarians  and  educators  every- 
where are  as  bewildered  as  I  am,  Mr. 
President,  at  the  contradiction  between 
the  statements  of  men  who  speak  pub- 
licly for  the  administration  and  the  ac- 
tions of  the  men  who  sit  in  the  OfiBce  of 
Budget  and  Management  with  scissors  In 
hand  deciding  who  is  going  to  get  what 
share  of  the  tax  money.  Little  boys  like 
Peter  G..  who  wrote  to  me,  are  bewil- 
dered. State  legislators  who  have  de- 
pended on  the  statements  of  administra- 
tion spokesmen  are  bewildered.  I  am  be- 
wildered and  unable  to  answer  their 
questions. 

If  it  is  true  that  a  "modem  progressive 
library  system  is  a  vital  national  asset" 
and  if  it  is  true  that  the  administration 
is  "justly  proud  of  the  contributions  of 
LSCA,  ESCA  title  H  and  HEA  tiUe  H 
librai-y  programs,"  then  why  have  they 
asked  each  year  for  less  and  less  money 
and  why  have  they  finally  asked  for  zero 
funding? 

Why  are  we  still  discussing  this  prob- 
lem? Or  rediscussing  it? 


"Hiere  Is  a  demonstrated  need  for  li- 
braries and  books  in  the  cities  and  towns 
and  schools  of  America.  Federal  money 
has  been  used  successfully  to  encourage 
and  stimulate  growth  of  new  library  sys- 
tems. There  is  no  other  place  for  public 
and  school  libraries  to  turn  for  this  fund- 
ing, and  no  other  place  for  them  to  look 
for  national  leaden^hip  in  developing  na- 
tional Ubrary  systems. 

I  have  urged  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  consider  the  restoration 
of  these  library  fimds.  I  urge  your  sup- 
port for  these  programs.  If  we  cannot 
provide  for  this  kind  of  essential  need — 
books — for  American  citizens,  we  had 
better  have  a  pretty  good  explanation 
ready  for  the  constituents  who,  like 
young.  Peter  G.,  ask  us,  "Why?" 


NONDEGRADATION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  failed  to 
overturn  a  lower  court  decision  and  thus 
preserved  a  critical  element  of  the- Clean 
Air  Amendments  of  1970,  the  so-called 
nondegradation  provision. 

The  concept  of  nondegradation  is  an 
essential  element  to  the  Nation's  clean 
air  effort. 

It  provides  a  means  to  assure  that 
maximum  effort  will  be  made  to  protect 
air  quality  from  further  deterioration. 

It  requires  States  to  require  the  best 
emission  control  technology  available 
and  then  take  another  look  to  assiu-e 
that  available  technology  will  not  result 
in  significant  deterioration  of  air  quality. 

It  provides  a  means  to  force  develop- 
ment of  new,  better  technology  and  It 
provides  an  interim  regulatory  mechan- 
ism where  new  source  performance 
stan^rds  either  do  not  exist  or  have  not 
been  updated  to  reflect  new  control  tech- 
nologies. 

Nondegradation  imposes  a  benchmark 
for  State  and  Federal  environmental 
and  planning  agencies  in  making  land 
use  decisions,  especially  siting  decisions. 

Finally,  it  establishes  firmly  that  re- 
search and  development  on  control  tech- 
nology is  to  be  focused  on  recychng  of 
pollutants  and  confined  and  contained 
disposal  of  polluants,  and  not  on  ways  of 
putting  polluants  into  the  ambient 
environnaent. 

_Mr.  President,  for  the  past  2  years 
there  has  been  disagreement  between  the 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  regarding  the  control  strategy 
options  available  for  implementing  air 
quality  standards.  The  Supreme  Court 
action  should  end  that  disagreement. 
Proposals  by  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  authorize  pollution  con- 
trcrf  strategies  based  on  meteorological 
and  climatological  conditions,  rather 
than  technological  options,  should  now 
be  shelved. 

Sq/called  intermittent  control  strat- 
egies which  place  reliance  on  wind,  rain, 
and  weather — which  require  fuel  changes 
or  plant  shutdown  where  pollution  peaks 
occur — have  always  teen  available  for 
pollution  alerts,  they  do  not  provide  for  a 
basis  for  regulation;  they  are  not  en- 
forceable, and  they  are  no  substitute  for 


constant  emission  controls.  Clearly,  they 
are  inconsistent  with  a  nondegradation 
policy  because  such  strategies  would  per- 
mit constant  deterioration  of  air  quality. 
Tall  stacks,  another  strategy  under  con- 
sideration in  the  Agency,  is  also  in  funda- 
mental opposition  to  the  Clean  Air  Act 
and  its  nondegradation  policy.  Tali 
stacks  are  but  manifestations  of  the  out- 
of-sight-out-cf-mind  mentahty  of  earlier 
times.  They  shift  pollution  problems  to 
more  and  more  extensive  areas  of  the 
biosphere. 

Mr.  President,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection A.gency  has  been  considering  pro- 
posals to  permit  intermittent  control 
strategies — so-called  closed-loop  sjs- 
tems — and  tall  stacks  as  substitutes  lor 
emission  controls.  Even  though  this  al- 
ternative has  been  mooted  by  the  Su- 
preme Coiu"t  actions  of  yesterday,  I  be- 
lieve the  public  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  available  documents 
on  tills  strategy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  draft 
document  of  intermittent  control  strat- 
egies, tall  stacks  and  associated  mateiial 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  Also,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  appropriate  sec- 
tions of  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  hearings  on  the  viabil- 
ity, enforceability,  and  legahty  of  inter- 
mittent— closed  loop — control  strategies 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Statement    of    William    H.    Rodgees,    Jk., 

PaoFESSOR  OF  Law,  UNnxasiiY   of  Wash- 
ington 
(Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollution 

Hearings,    Implementation    ol    Clean    Air 

Act — February  16,  1972)' 

"The  cloeed  loop  Is  a  sorry  strategy  for 
keeping  intact  smelting  technology  that 
poses  unacceptable  air  pollution  risks.  It  is 
an  excuse  for  avoiding  the  emission  controls 
the  1970  amendments  mandate.  Applied  to 
all  Industries,  it  would  reduce  the  air  pollu- 
tion regulatory  eflTort  to  a  sham.  It  is  a 
lawyers'  paradise  of  untertainties  tn  mete- 
orological prediction,  instrument  calibration, 
reading  of  ambient  data  and  sorting  out  of 
SO^  sources,  which  already  has  bogged  down 
thoroughly  State  and  local  agencies." 
«  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Eagleton  .  .  .  could  the  closed 
loop  be  considered  as  a  control  strategy  un- 
der the  1970  Act  as  you  read  it? 

Mr.  RoDcns.  No.  I  believe  that  the  Act 
calls  for  emission  limitations,  and  I  submit 
that  the  closed  loop  is  not  an  emission  limi- 
tation. I  might  say  further  on  that,  because 
the  industry  has  worked  so  closely  in  their 
technical  activity  and  their  political  activity 
with  respect  to  these  standards,  tlie  word 
"closed  loop"  has  become  almost  a  catch  word 
in  their  presentations.  Everyone  uses  it. 
Everyone  makes  the  same  argument  before 
the  different  State  agencies.  As  pointed  out. 
basically  it  is  an  opportunity  to  curtail  when 
the  weather  turns  bad.  According  to  their 
statements,  they  have  been  doing  that  for  a 
century,  I  think.  At  least  they  have  been 
doing  that  a  good  part  of  this  century. 

Senator  EIacleton.  You  stated  it  is  not  an 
emission  limitation.  Could  it  be  C(jnsidere<l  as 
a  pollution  reduction  enforcement  tech- 
nique? 

Mr.  RODGEHS.  I  don't  believe  so.  I  think  that 
essentially  the  problem  is  that  it  is  unen- 
forceable, and  that  might  be  a  question  put 
to  EPA.  I  understand  that  presently  in- 
bouse  there  Is  a  draft  or  at  least  the  agency 
Is  considering  what  might  amount  to  an  en- 
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forceable  closed-loop  system  as  described 
hfie.  I  submit  that  It  is  virtually  unenforce- 
V  able. 

Senator  Eacleton.  How  would  you  apply  a 
compliance  schedule  to  a  cl'Osed-loop  system 
and  how  would  you  monitor  It? 

Mr.  RoocERs.  Again  it  is  impossible. 

Statement  or  Benjamin  Wake.  Administra- 
tor. Division  of  Environmental  Sciences, 
Montana  State  Department  of  Health  and 
Environmental  Sciences,  February  16, 
1973 

The  crux  of  the  petition  by  the  Anaconda 
Co.  and  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining 
Co..  for  less  stringent  ambient  air  quality 
standards  and  for  the  destruction  of  the 
90  percent  emission  control  standard  is,  in 
my  opinion,  whether  the  Gtovernment.  State, 
and  Federal,  will  be  required  to  use  amblei>t 
air  quality  standards  as  the  determining 
factor  in  whether  or  not  pollution  controls 
will  be  applied  at  all  and  the  effectiveness  of 
such  control  devices  If  they  are. 

The  philosophy  of  the  emission  standards, 
on  the  other  hard,  revolves  round  requiring 
control  m  keeping  with  the  "most  advanced 
state  of  the  art"  which  may,  in  fact,  produce 
ambient  air  quality  better  than  demanded  by 
the  air  quality  standards. 

In  my  opinion,  the  latter  is  the  only  ac- 
ceptable posture  for  the  air  pollution  control 
program  to  assume  since  developing  the  pro- 
gram around  ambient  air  quality  standards 
procedures  acknowledges  that  control  equip- 
ment less  effective  than  Is  currently  available 
or  even  may  have  been  the  standard  operat- 
ing procedure  for  years,  may  not  be  needed 
simply  to  roll  back  to,  or  not  pollute  beyond, 
the  ambient  standards. 

The  ambient  air  quality  approach  acknowl- 
edges that  control  facilities  may  not  be  re- 
quired at  all  to  prevent  the  ambient  air 
quality  standards  from  being  exceeded. 
Adopting  the  ambient  air/quality  standard 
philosophy  as  the  primary  determination  of 
whether  or  not  control  devices  will  be  In- 
stalled is  to  permit  degradation  of  air  quality 
that  is  better  than  the  ambient  air  quality 
standard  and  to  require  rollback  of  air  dirtier 
than  the  standards  only  to  that  standard 
and  no  more. 

The  latter,  In  fact  leaves  no  margin  for 
release  of  unavoidable  emissions  from  other 
emission-producing  enterprises  that  may 
come  into  the  area.  Once  the  ambient  air 
quality  standard  is  reached,  there  is  no  way 
to  get — but  dirtier. 

Statement  of  Frank  Milliken.  President. 
Kennecott  Copper  Corp..  February  24, 
1972 

Senator  Eacleton.  Are  you  going  to  apply 
a  closed-loop  system? 

Mr.  Milliken.  Yes,  we  will  have  a  closed- 
loop  system  for  suA-eillance  of  our  operation 
so  anybody  can  see  what  sulfur  dioxide  con- 
centrations are  at  numerous  places  around 
our  properties. 

Senator  Eacleton.  Who  will  monitor  those? 

Mr.  Milliken.  Wc  will  monitor  those,  but 
they  can  be  monitored  by  the  States  if  they 
wish.  - 

Senator  E.\cleton.  In  a  State  like  Mon- 
t.ina,  which  doesn't  have  the  most  expansive 
budget  in  the  world,  is  there  expected  to  be 
a  State  agent  to  monitor? 

Mr.  Milliken.  Not  if  they  will  take  the 
word  of  the  company's  operations,  although 
this  stuff  will  be  on  computer  printout.  Of 
course,  you  could  Juggle  those  If  you  wanted 
to.  and  someone  could  make  that  accusation, 
but  we  don't  expect  that  to  happen. 

Senator  Eacleton.  You  will  purchase  the 
monitoring  equipment  and  your  employees 
will  do  monltoriug? 

Mr.  Milliken.  That  is  right.  Tliat  is  what 
we  propose.  If  someone  wants  something  dif- 
ferent, we  will  have  to  listen. 


Statement  ^or  Charles  Barber,  Chairman, 
American' Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  Feb- 
ruary 24. 1972 

The  curtailment  of  operations  that  Is  cur- 
rently required  to  Implement  the  intermit- 
tent control  systems  at  our  copper  plants  has 
been  costly  to  us  and  the  mines  that  ship  to 
us.  Copper  production  at  our  El  Paso  smelter 
was  reduced  29  per  cent  by  air  pollution  cur- 
tailment during  1971.  We  expect,  however 
that  by  1974  the  need  to  curtail  production, 
even  to  meet  the  federal  secondary  stand- 
ards, will  be  minimal.  I  say  this  because, 
in  order  to  achieve  the  goal  of  timely  and  full 
compliance  with  federal  ambient  standards, 
Asarco  is  investing  $50  million  In  sulfur 
removal  facilities  at  our  three  copper 
smelters.  These  installations  will  recover 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  process  sulfur 
at  each  plant. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
Office  of  the  General  Counsel, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  30,  1973. 
Reply  to:    Michael  A.  James,  Attorney,  Air 

Quality  and  Radiation  Division. 
Subject:   Implementation  of  Section  110  of 

the  Clean  Air  Act. 
To:  Joe  Padgett,  Director,  Strategies  and  Air 

Standards  Division,  Office  of  Air  Quality 

Planning  and  Standards,  OAWP. 

MEMORANDUM  OF  LAW 

Facts 
Your  memorandum  of  February  27,  1973  to 
Robert  Baum  raises  several  questions  Involv- 
ing subjects  discussed  at  the  Regional  Ad- 
ministrators' meeting  on  power  plants.  All  of 
the  questions  are  concerned  with  EPA's  over- 
seeing of  State  Implementation  plans. 
Question  No.  1 

If  a  State  has  an  approved  emission  reg- 
ulation which  Is  more  stringent  than  neces- 
sary to  attain  the  national  standards  but  re- 
fuses to  enforce  Its  emission  regulation  by 
obtaining  compliance  schedules  from  reg- 
xilated  sources,  may  EPA  reject  the  State 
emission  regulation  and  promulgate  a  less 
restrictive  measure  that  provides  for  the  at- 
tainment of  ambient  air  quality  standards? 
Answer  No.  1 

Where  EPA  has  approved  a  State  emission 
regulation  as  part  of  an  applicable  plan  and 
the  State  does  not  enforce  the  regulation, 
EPA's  responsibility  under  the  Clean  Air  Act 
is  to  enforce  the  approved  emission  limitation 
and.  In  so  doing,  the  Agency  must  provide  for 
compliance  with  the  approved  emission 
limitation. 

Discussion  No.  1 

It  Is  helpful  to  begin  with  a  general  discus- 
sion of  EPAs  authority  and  responsibility 
under  §,§110  and  113  of  the  Act.  since  most 
of  the  questions  raise  basic  problems  of  in- 
terpretation of  those  sections.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  recognize  that  we  are  discussing  two 
separate  functions,  viz  approval /promulga- 
tlpn  and  enforcement. 

EPA's  authority  to  promulgate  Implemen- 
tation plan  regulations  stems  from  the  dis- 
approval of  regulations  submitted  by  the 
State,  or  by  the  failure  of  the  State  to  submit 
necessary  regulations.  If  State  regulations 
are  approved  by  EPA,  the  Agency  has  no  au- 
thority to  promiilgate  different  regulations. 
Under  the  law,  EPA  must  approve  regulations 
which  are  more  stringent  than  those  needed 
to  meet  the  national  standards.  Once  these 
regulations  are  approved,  there  is  no  au- 
thority to  promulgate  less  stringent  regula- 
tions. This  is  true  even  if  a  State  falls  to 
enforce  these  regulations. 

With  regard  to  the  second  function  raised 
by  the  questions:  i.e.  enforcement,  EPA  is 
given  clear  authority  to  enforce  approved 
Implementation  plans  or  plans  promulgated 
by  the  Administrator.  As  we  have  previously 
pointed  out,  under  ^  110(d),  for  purposes  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  ".  .  .  an  applicable  im- 


plementation plan  Is  the  Implementation 
plan,  or  most  recent  revision  thereof  which 
has  been  approved  under  subsection  (a)  or 
promulgated  under  subsection  (c)  and  which 
Implements  a  national  primary  or  secondary 
ambient  air  quality  standard  in  a  State." 
The  words  "applicable  Implementation  plan  " 
are  in  this  case,  words  of  art.  Section  113 
authorizes  Federal  enforcement  of  an  "ap. 
pllcable  implementation  plan."  Accordingly, 
it  is  clear  that  it  is  only  approved  or  promul- 
gated plans  which  EPA  may  enforce. 

As  you  know,  the  submission  by  a  State 
with  regvd  to  regulations  and  compliance 
schedules  Is  really  two  separate  submissions. 
On  one  hand.  EPA  evaluates  the  emUslon 
limitations  to  make  certain  that  they  are 
sufficient  to  achieve  the  national  standards. 
If  the  degree  of  reduction  is  sufficient,  that 
emission  standard  is  approved.  Many  State 
plans  contain  provisions  by  which  they  are 
require  to  procure  a  compliance  schedule 
subsequent  to  the  adoption  and  submission 
of  the  emission  standard.  Failure  to  obtain 
the  compliance  schedules  In  no  way  affects 
the  validity  of  the  approved  emission  regu- 
lation. Accordingly,  EPA  does  not  have  au- 
thority to  promulgate  a  different  emission 
regulation.  What  is  left  to  EPA  is  the  author- 
ity to  procure  compliance  schedules  which 
meet  the  applicable  Implementation  plan,  in 
this  case,  the  emission  limitations  submitted 
by  the  State  and  approved  by  EPA. 
Question  No.   2 

When  imposing  Federal  compliance  sched- 
ules or  approving  State  compliance  schedules 
for  sources  subject  to  approved  State  emis- 
sion regulations  which  are  more  stringent 
than  necessary  to  attain  the  national  stand- 
ards, must  EPA  require  compliance  with  the 
approved  regulation  or  may  It  Impose  or  ap- 
prove Instead  whatever  less  stringent  re- 
quirements are  necessary  to  achieve  the  na- 
tional standards? 

Answer  No.  2 

Unless  the  State  revises  its  approved  regu- 
lation and  obtains  EPA  approval  of  that  re- 
vision, both  the  State  and  EPA  are  bound 
by  the  approved  regulation  when  obtaining 
or  approving  compliance  schedules. 
Discussion  No.  2 

The  premise  of  your  second  question  Is 
that  the  State  has  submitted  emission  limi- 
tations which  are  more  stringent  than  nec- 
essary to  achieve  the  national  ambient  air 
quality  standards.  The  issue  is  whether  if  a 
State  submits  a  compliance  schedule  or  we 
have  to  procure  one,  can  we  accept  or  pro- 
cure one  which  will  achieve  the  standards 
or  must  we  accept  or  procure  one  which 
meets  the  State  emission  regulations.  This 
situation  is  similar  to  the  first  one  discussed 
above.  The  applicable  plan  contains  an  emis- 
sion limitation  which  is  the  only  guide  for 
the  preparation  and  approval  of  compliance 
schedules.  Quite  aside  from  the  requirements 
of  §  110,  a  different  answer  would  put  EPA 
in  the  position  of  approving  or  trying  to 
secure  a  compliance  schedule  to  meet  an 
emission  limitation  which  does  not  exist,  ex- 
cept in  EPA  files:  More  specifically,  even  if 
it  were  possible  to  try  to  adopt  or  procure 
compliance  schedules  to  meet  some  number 
less  stringent  than  that  approved  In  the 
plan,  exactly  what  that  number  would  be  in 
each  case  would  be  subject  to  question  and 
litigation.  We  should  point  out  that  if  the 
State  has  in  fact  adopted  emission  limita- 
tions which  are  more  stringent  than  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  national  standards,  they 
can  submit  a  plan  revision  with  more  lenient 
requirements  if  they  still  conform  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Act. 

Question   No.   3 

Is  a  change  in  control  strategy  by  a  State 
.(e.g.  from  a  firm  emission  limitation  to  a 
system  of  intermittent  control,  tall  staflfes. 
and  or  some  other  measures)  to  be  consid- 
ered a  plan  revision? 
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Answer  No.  3 

Yes.  This  action  would  constitute  a  sub- 
stantive modification  of  the  regulatory 
scheme  which  carries  out  the  control  strategy 
to  provide  for  attainment  and  maintenance 
of  the  national  standards. 

Discussion  No.  3 

The  change  in  question  would  involve  the 
regulatory  requirements  applicable  to  a 
source  or  class  of  sources.  Emission  limita- 
tion requirements  are  the  most  critical  parts 
of  any  plan  and  are  specifically  required  to 
be  included  in  the  plan  by  §  110(a)  (2)  (B)  of 
the  Act.  It  Is  axiomatic  that  a  substantive 
modification  of  such  requirements  must  be 
considered  a  plan  revision. 

Question  No.  4 

May  States  revise  an  approved  plan  re- 
quirement because  of  the  difficulty  or  Impos- 
sibility of  sources  meeting  that  requirement? 
Where  a  State  makes  such  a  determination, 
may  It  now  apply  for  an  extension  of  the 
statutory  attainment  date  for  the  national 
standards? 

Answer  No.  4 

A  State  may  revise  an  implementation 
plan  requirement  In  the  situation  described, 
if  the  plan  as  modified  will  still  provide  for 
the  attainment  of  the  relevant  national 
standards  within  the  attainment  date  set 
forth  in  the  plan  approval.  If  the  revision  to 
a  plan  requirement  would  necessitate  post- 
poning the  date  specified  for  attainment  of 
national  standards,  a  revision  for  that  pur- 
pose is  also  possible  under  the  Act  so  long 
as  the  date  is  as  expeditious  as  practicable 
and  does  not  extend  beyond  mld-1975.  Either 
type  of  revision  would  have  to  be  approved 
by  EPA. 

Discussion  No.  4 

Where  the  State,  in  negotiating  compli- 
ance schedules  with  Individual  sources,  de- 
termines that  compliance  with  the  approved 
emission  regulation  by  a  source  or  sources 
will  be  difficult  or  Impossible  by  the  pre- 
scribed compliance  date,  it  may  revise  its 
plan  with  respect  to  that  source  or  sources.  A 
source  may  be  granted  a  variance  from  the 
initially-applicable  compliance  date  if  com- 
pliance is  required  to  be  as  expeditious  as 
practicable  (40  CFR  51.15(b))  and  the  com- 
pliance date  does  not  extend  past  the  pre-| 
scribed  attainment  date  for  the  national 
standards.  Any  extension  of  compliance  past 
that  date  would  require  a  postponement  un- 
der §  110(f)  of  the  Act  (40  CFR  51.32(f) ). 

Alternatively,  the  State  may  reassess  the 
control  strategy  and  choose  to  revise  Its  emis- 
sion regulations  to  reflect  the  non-avail- 
ability of  technology  or  other  control  meas- 
ures (e.g.  low  sulfur  fuels).  If  the  revised 
regulations  will  still  provide  for  attainment 
of  the  national  standard  within  the  pre- 
scribed attainment  date.  The  State  may  also 
set  back  the  attainment  date  for  a  national 
standard  if  the  new  date  is  no  later  than 
mld-1975  and  the  plan  demonstrates  that  the 
new  date  represents  attaining  the  national 
standard  as  expeditiously  as  practicable. 

Question  No.  5 

May   EPA   approve    Implementation   plan 
provisions    which    utilize    stack    height    re- 
quirements for  emission  dispersing  In  lieu  of 
measures  requiring  limitation  of  emissions? 
Answer  No.  5 

As  noted  in  your  memorandum,  this  ques- 
tion is  now  being  considered  by  the  Court  in 
the  National  Resources  Defense  Council  suit 
challenging  EPA's  approval  of  the  Georgia 
plan,  and  we  feel  It  Is  appropriate  for  us  to 
defer  any  action  on  the  question  until  the 
Court  makes  a  decision. 

Discussion  No.  5 

As  you  may  be  aware,  a  briefing  package 
on  the  stack  height  limitation  issue  Is  being 
prepared  for  the  Administrator's  considera- 
tion. 


Question  No.  6 

Does  the  Act  allow  a  State  revise  a  plan 
by  acquiring  emission  regulations  ade- 
quate to  attain  the  national  standards 
but  less  stringent  than  those  approved  by 
EPA  or  to  require  emission  regulations 
resulting  from  a  reclassification  of  a  region 
from  Priority  I  to  Priority  III? 
Answer  No.  6 

Yes,  provided  the  State  demonstrates  to 
the  Administrator's  satisfaction  that  the 
less  stringent  regulations  provide  for  the  at- 
tainment of  ths  relevant  national  standards 
as  expeditiously  as  practicable,  but  no  later 
than  mid-1975.  In  the  case  of  regional  re- 
classification, the  Administrator  could  ap- 
prove the  reclssion  based  on  a  determination 
that  the  controls  are  not  necessary  since  the 
national  standard  (NO.)  Is  being  attained. 
Where  the  standard  Is" being  attained  only 
marginally,  however,  reclssion  of  all  NO-t 
controls  may  threaten  maintenance  of  the 
standard  and  necessitate  the  Administrator's 
disapproval  of  all  or  part  of  the  reclssion. 
Discussion  No.'B 

In  our  view,  §  110  did  not  require  States 
In  the  preparation  of  their  plans  to  make 
faultless  Judgments  with  respect  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  controlling  sources  and  attain- 
ing the  national  standards.  Reassessments 
and  consequent  revisions  to  plans  are  ap- 
provable  by  the  Administrator  so  long  as  the 
revised  plan  demonstrates  attainment  of  the 
national  standards  as  expeditiously  as  prac- 
ticable (but  no  later  than  mid-1975).  As 
noted  in  No.  4  above,  in  the  case  of  individ- 
ual source  compliance  schedules  (Including 
variances) ,  the  source  must  be  required  to 
comply  as  expeditiously  as  practicable  (40 
CFR  51.15(b)).  The  unavailability  of  low 
sulfur  fuels  is  an  appropriate  factor  for  con- 
sideration in  determining  the  practicability 
of  control,  both  as  applied  to  individual 
sources  (in  compliance  schedule  develop- 
ment) and  to  attainment  dates. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Agency  Is  cur- 
rently engaged  in  litigation  with  the  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Council  over  the  question 
of  relaxation  of  plan  requirements,  through 
either  granting  Of  variances  or  other  regula- 
tory revisions.  NRDC  argues  that  the  only 
permissible  means  of  postponing  plan  re- 
quirements is  pursuant  to  S  110(f)  of  the 
Act,  the  provision  for  one-year  postpone- 
ments upon  specific  findings  by  the  Adminis- 
trator on  the  record  of  a  formal  hearing. 


Proposed  Federal  Register  Notice  Recog- 
nizing that  Tall  Stacks  and  Variable 
(iNTERMrrrENT)  Control  May  Be  Used  for 
Some  Sources  To  Protect  Against  Viola- 
tions of  S0„  NAAQS — Action  Memoran- 
dum 

synopsis 
It  Is  proposed  that  EPA  provide  for  the  use 
of  dispersion  enhancement  techniques  (tall 
stacks  and  variable  emission  or  intermit- 
tent control  systems)  In  State  Implementa- 
tion plans.  The  attached  draft  of  a  Federal 
Register  notice  sets  forth  the  conditions  un- 
der which  such  techniques  may  be  applied. 
Their  use  would  be  limited  to  large,  existing, 
remote  facilities  which  cause  violations  of 
the  SO.  NAAQS. 

discussion 
The  air  quality  standards  represent  very 
restrictive  targets  that  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  public  health  and  public  welfare. 
In  order  to  meet  them  In  a  timely  fashion 
and  without  unreasonable  social  disruption, 
it  is  necessary  to  utilize  all  the  techniques 
available  to  the  air  pollution  control  profes- 
sion and  to  constantly  seek  new  techniques 
that  will  hasten  attainment,  and  lower  the 
social  Impact  of  achieving  clean  air,  yet  not 
sacrifice  the  Integrity  nor  credibility  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  Among  the  technological  ap- 
proaches EPA  has  been  examinipg  for  several 


years  are  te(^*^iques  which  take  advantage 
of  the  capability  of  the  atmosphere  to  dis- 
perse and  dilute  pollutants.  There  are  two  ap- 
proaches— Increasing  the  effective  height 
that  the  emissions  take  place,  1.  e.,  tall, 
stacks,  and  managing  the  rate  of  emLssion 
according  to  the  continually  changing  dis- 
persive capability  of  the  atmosphere  (ofier 
called  intermittent  control  or  variable  emis- 
sion control).  It  is  now  concluded  that  for 
a  limited  number  of  cases  and  under  care- 
fully controlled  conditions,  these  disper- 
sion enhancement  approaches  can  beAdded 
to  the  techniques  available  to  control  air 
pollution  and  to  meet  ground-level  ambient 
air  quality  standards. 

In  arriving  at  this  conclusion.  It  Is  rec- 
ognized that  there  is  value  in  reducing  the 
pollution  load  on  the  atmosphere  by  remov- 
ing emissions  rather  than  relying  wholly  on 
dilution  techniques  to  meet  air  quality 
sta:idards;  therefore,  these  techniques  should 
be  considered  only  where  adequate  emission 
control  technology  is  not  readily  available 
or  reasonable  to  apply.  Generally,  effective 
and  relatively  inexpensive  techniques  are 
available  for  the  control  of  particulates  ar.d 
CO,  and  sources  emitting  these  pollutants 
are  not  likely  candidates  for  dispersion  en- 
hancement. It  should  be  noted  that  once 
effluents  leave  any  source,  the  natural  dis- 
persion and  removal  processes  of  the  atmos- 
phere dilute  the  concentration^  All  strat- 
egies designed  to  attain  nationklv^mbient 
air  quality  standards  take  advantage  oKthese 
processes  in  some  way. 

It  is  also  recognized  that  a  disperSkn 
enhancement  system  must  conform  to  tfce 
same  tests  of  reliability,  enforceability,  and 
source  responsibility  that  are  applied  to  tncfre 
conventional  air  pollution  control  strategics. 
Therefore,  at  this  time,  techniques  to  attain 
standards  by  enhancing  dispersion  are  being 
considered  only  for  isolated  sources  whose 
impact  on  air  quality  Is  unambiguous  and 
when  terrain,  meteorology  and  the  source 
location  makes  relatively  simple  the  design 
and  enforceability  of  effective  variable  emis- 
sion control  systems.  This  emerging  technol- 
ogy cannot  presently  accomimodate  systems 
involving  hydrocarbons,  oxidant  or  nitrogen 
dioxide.  Becawse  of  the  atmospheric  reac- 
tions involved  with  these  pollutants,  the 
knowledge  required  to  relate  emissions  from 
a  specific  source  to  air  quality  throughout 
the  area  Is  simply  not  available.  Similarly, 
the  application  of  these  techniques  for  any 
pollutant  simultaneously  to  many  sources, 
especially  In  or  around  oMlropolitan  areas. 
is  tenuous  and  cannot  be  reliably  enforced  at 
this  time. 

Because  variable  control  systems  have 
been  discouraged  in  the  past,  data  on  their 
reliability  Is  sparse.  Recently,  however,  TVA 
and  ASARCO  presented  data  from  three  wide- 
ly separated  geographical  areas  (Kentucky, 
El  Paso  and  Tacoma)  Indicating  that  these 
approaches  can  significantly  reduce  viola- 
tions of  the  short-term  SO.  standards.  The 
data  are  "company"  data,  but  the  Tacoma 
information  is  generally  supported  by  Inde- 
pendent data  collected  by  the  Puget  Sound 
APCA.  On  the  basis  of  these  data,  and  an 
assessment  of  the  reliability  of  diffusion 
modeling  and  emission  reduction  techniques, 
it  is  now  concluded  that  these  techniques 
may  be  used  by  some  sources  to  protect 
against  violations  of  SO,  standards  as  effec-; 
tively  as  flue-gas  control  systems. 

The  i»6e  of  techniques  to  take  advantage 
of  the  dispersive  capability  of  the  atmos- 
phere Is  subject  to  Inherent  uncertainties 
due  to  Its  great  and  often  rapid  variability  in 
space  and  time.  Therefore,  It  seems  prudent 
at  this  time  to  discourage  their  use  for  at- 
taining primary  air  quality  standards — these 
that  are  designed  to  prtftect  public  health. 
There  are  three  problems  that  attend  the 
implementation  of  such  a  policy.  The  firsj,,,^ 
problem  Is  that  limestone  scrubbers  are  not 
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particularly  applical^le.  If  a  source  must 
reduce  emissions  by  4&r;  to  meet  primary 
standards,  and  80%  to  meet  secondary 
standards,  and  no  means  other  than  a  lime- 
stone scrubber  are  available,  then  the  option 
Xo  use  dispersion  enhancement  for  second- 
ary standards  is  effectively  foreclosed. 

The  second  problem  Is  that  emission  re- 
duction control  methods  (cleaner  fuel,  scrub- 
ber, acid  plant)  may  be  unavailable.  Insuffi- 
cient, or  infeaslble  for  meeting  the  primary 
24-hr.  standard  in  some  Instances.  The  choice 
would  then  be  between  forcing  plant  opera- 
tion curtailment  or  shutdown,  and  granting 
a  variance.  Dispersion  enhancement  would 
be  preferable  to  either  of  these  options. 

The  third  problem  Is  that  considerable 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  insuring  that 
dispersion  enhancement  systems  will  be  de- 
signed, operated  and  enforced  so  that  all  air 
quality  standards  will  be  reliably  achieved. 
Since  secondary  standards  will  be  attained, 
the  less  stringent  primary  standards  will 
simultaneously  and  reliably  be  attained. 
Therefore,  the  basis  for  rejecting  d^erslon 
enhancement  for  meeting  primary •Stahdards 
no  longer  exists. 

The  decision  as  to  whether  dispersion  en- 
hancement may  be  used  for  a  particular 
source  is  built  Into  the  proposed  regulations 
up  to  the  point  where  no  more  than  150-200 
large.  Isolated,  existing  SO^  sources  can 
qualify  for  consideration.  Although  an  ele- 
ment of  Judgment  is  inescapable  when 
weighting  the  various  Inputs  to  the  accept- 
ability decision,  the  information  required  by 
Appendix  Q  should  allow  clear  decisions  in 
the  public  interest  in  most  cases.  It  is  Inevit- 
able that  the  limited  acceptance  of  disper- 
sion enhancement  will  lead  to  a  law  suit. 
One  issue  in  such  a  suit  is  the  interpretation 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  states  (Sec.  n0(a)(2) 
(B))  that  each  State  Implementation  Plan 
must  Include  "emission  limitations,  sched- 
ules and  timetables  for  compliance  with  such 
limitations,  and  such  other  measures  as  may- 
be necessary  to  Insure  attainment  and  main- 
tenance of  such  primary  and  secondary 
standard.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  land 
use  and  transportation  controls."  This  re- 
quirement, and  the  words  "and  suqb  other 
measures"  in  particular,  may  be  Interpreted 
In  three  ways:  (1)  Emission  limitation  Is 
the  only  allowable  means  of  attaining  stand- 
ards: "other  measures"  are  alternative  means 
and  procedures  for  effecting  emission  limi- 
tation; dispersion  enhancement  is  not  ac- 
ceptable, (2)  "other  measures"  refers  to 
measures  other  than  emission  limitation 
(e.g.,  dispersion  enhancement).  Such  meas- 
ures are  allowable  If  they  are  necessary  (i.e.. 
If  emission  limitation  sufficient  to  attain 
standards  is  unavailable  or  impractical),  (3) 
any  combination  of  measures  which  attain 
and  maintain  national  standards  Is  accept- 
abla'provlded  emission  reduction  Is  Included. 
The  strong  emphasis  on  emission  reduction 
throughout  the  Clean  Air  Act  (see  Sections 
111(a)(1),  111(d)(1)  and  112(b)(1)(B)) 
and  the  benefits  of  emission  reduction  over 
dispersion  enhancement  lead  OAWP  to  con- 
clude that  the  third  interpretation  is  en- 
virqnmentally  unsound  and  inconsistent 
with  the  Intent  of  Congress.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fact  that  dispersion  enhancement 
can  reduce  ground-level  concentrations  at 
moderate  cost  and  acceptable  reliability 
while  some  emission  reduction  method.^  for 
sulfur  oxides  are  expensive?  limited  in  avail- 
ability, based  on  emergent  technology,  and  of 
only  moderate  efficiency  and  reliability 
argues  strongly  for  the  Inclusion  of  disper- 
sion enhancement  in  the  array  of  acceptable 
control  techniques.  Consequently,  Section 
110(a)(2)(B)  is  interpreted  to  mean  that 
dispersion  enhancement  is  an  "other  meas- 
ure" which  may  be  used  when  "necessary." 

j-This  legal  interpretation  underlies  this  pro- 

I   posed  change  in  the  regulations. 


Issues  which  are  expected  to  arise  Include: 

a.  Is  it  legally  and  technically  possible  to 
limit  use  of  dispersion  enhancement  tech- 
niques to  attainment  of  SO.,  standards  by 
large  Isolated  power  plants  'and  smelters? 
Technically,  it  is  appropriate  to  confine  the 
use  of  these  techniques  to  large  Isolated 
sources.  Responsibility  for  the  vlolaiions'  is 
easily  shown;  enforcement  Is  simplified.  Non- 
urban  areas  allow  flexibility  in  acquiring  the 
large  amounts  of  data  necessary  to  develop 
and  demonstrate  the  reliability  of  the  proce- 
dures. The  Impact  of  threats  to  the  standard 
is  more  readily  assessed.  The  legal  arguments 
for  limiting  the  use  of  these  procedures  are 
not  known.  A  suit  should  be  anticipated. 

b.  What  other  types  of  Industries  might 
desire  to  apply  these  procedures?  Sulfuric 
acid  plants  and  zinc  and  lead  smelters  are 
potential  candidates  for  use  of  these  pro- 
cedures to  attain  SO.  standards.  If  they 
meet  the  isolation  testand  they  are  located 
so  that  the  controls  needed  to  meet  the 
standards  are  Infeaslble  or  unavailable,  they 
warrant  consideration. 

c.  Should  oil-fired  power  plants  be  con- 
sidered? No.  The  control  technology,  de-sul- 
furized  fuel,  is  prevalent  and  highly  reliable. 
Further,  few,  if  any,  oil-fired  plants  are  iso- 
lated. In  this  regard,  EPA  will  continue  to 
discuss  with  the  concerned  firms,  the  tech- 
nical, legal  and  enforceability  aspects  of  the 
Pioneer  Valley,  Long  Island  Lighting  Com- 
pany and  General  Elecrtlc  (Lynn,  Mass.) 
proposals. 

d.  What  Increase  In  total  emissions  of  SO^ 
should  be  expected?  The  change  in  total 
emissions  should  be  limited  to  the  Increase 
caused  by  additional  demand  for  energy 
placed  on  existing  generating  facilities.  New 
sources  will  come  under  new  source  perform- 
ance standards.  Emissions  will  be  managed 
so  that  adverse  effects  on  ground-level  air 
quality  will  be  minimized. 

RECOMMENDATION 

'That  you   approve   the  enclosed  revisions 
and  additions  to  40  CFR  Part  51. 

Appendix  Q,  description  of  an  Intermittent 
Control  System  and  Criteria  for  a  Regula- 
tion. 

This  appendix  describes  procedures  to  sup- 
plement the  attainment  and  maintenance  of 
National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards  for 
sulfur  dioxide  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
dispersive  capability  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
air  quality  standards  represent  very  Illusive 
targets  that  provide  for  the  protection  of 
public  health  and  welfare.  In  order  to  meet 
them  In  a  timely  fashion  and  without  un- 
reasonable social  disruption,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  all  the  techniques  available  to  the 
air  pollution  control  profession  and  to  con- 
stantly seek  new  techniques  and  to  reevalu- 
ate and  upgrade  old  techniques  that  will  has- 
ten attainment  and  lower  the  social  Impact 
of  enhancing  the  air  environment.  Among  the 
technological  approaches  belne  examined  are 
systems  that  more  fully  use^e  dispersive 
capability  of  the  air.  It  is  now  cohcluded  that 
for  a  limited  number  of  cases  and  under 
carefully  controlled  conditions,  procedures 
which  enhance  the  dispersion  of  effluents 
from  large  Isolated  existing  sources  of  sul- 
fur dioxide  can  be  added  to  the  techniques 
available  to  meet  ground-level  ambient  air 
quality  standards.  In  making  this  determina- 
tion, it  is  recognized  that  there  is  value 
in  reducing  the  pollution  load  on  the  at- 
mosphere by  removing  emissions  rather  than 
relying  wholly  on  enhancing  dispersion  to 
meet  the  air  quality  standards.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  continuing  and  increasing  de- 
mands for  energy  place  increasing  stress  on 
the  environment,  including  the  quality  of  the 
air,  and  that  even  under  the  best  conditions 
for  dispersion,  the  dispersive  capability  of 
the  atmosphere  may  be  overwhelmed.  There- 
fore, use  of  techniques  to  enhance  disper- 
sion can  be  considered  only  where  adequate 
emission  control  technology  Is  not  readily 
available  or  reasonable  to  apply. 


The  statements  presented  herein  are  not 
Intended,  and  should  not  be  construed,  to 
require  or  encourage  State  agencies'  to 
authorize  procedures  to  enhance  the  dis- 
persion of  sulfur  dioxide  as  a  means  to  at- 
tain and  maintain  air  quality  standards 
without  considering  (1)  the  frequency  and 
severity  of  threats  to  the  air  quality  stand- 
ards in  the  vicinity  of  large,  remote  sources 
of  sulfm-  dioxide,  (2)  the  availability  and 
socio-economic  cost  of  emission  reduction 
control  technology  for  the  attainment  of  air 
quality  standards  around  such  sources,  (3) 
the  availability  of  low  sulfur  fuel,  (4)  the 
reliability  and  enforcement  problems  as- 
sociated with  dispersion  enhancement  tech- 
niques, and  (5)  the  environmental  effects  of 
emissions  even  though  such  emissions  are 
sufficiently  diluted  at  ground  level  to  at- 
tain air  quality  standards. 

Failure  of  a  State  agency  to  adopt  t  tech- 
nique for  enhancing  dispersion  of  emissions 
to  attain  and  maintain  National  Ambient  Air 
Quality  Standards  within  the  time  prescribed 
by  the  Clean  Air  Act  will  not  be  grounds 
for  rejecting  a  State  implementation  plan 
if  the  plan  provides  for  attainment  and 
maintenance  of  the  standards.  Nor  will  adop- 
tion of  such  techniques  be  grounds  for  the 
approval  of  the  implementation  plan  if  the 
national  standards  are  not  attained  and 
maintained.  In  preparing  plans  wlilch  use 
dispersion  enhancement  techniques.  State 
agencies  should  be  assured  that  the  plans 
deal  with  the  particular  and  unique  prob- 
lems of  their  own  State  and  that  the  tech- 
niques they  approve  deal  with  the  problems 
in  a  reliable  and  enforceable  manner. 

1.0    DEFINFTIONS 

"Intermittent  Control  Systems"  are  de- 
signed to  meet  air  quality  standards  by  vary- 
ing the  emission  rate  with  meteorological 
conditions  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
continually  changing  dispersive  capacity  of 
the  atmosphere. 

"Effective  stack  height"  means  the  sum 
of  the  physical  height  of  the  stack  above 
grade  and  the  height  the  effluent  plume 
rises  above  the  height  of  this  stack  top. 
Under  most  circumstances,  an  increase  in  the 
effective  stack  height  results  In  a  decrease 
In  the  maximum  ground-level  conc«itratlon 
of  the  emitted  pollutant  and  an  infcrease  In 
the  distance  from  the  source  that  me  maxi- 
mum concentration  is  experienced.'X 

2.0  GENERAL  CONDITIONS  FOB  ACCEPTABILrrY  OF 
TECHNIQUES  TO  ENHANCE  DISPERSION  OF 
POLLUTANTS 

The  following  general  conditions  must  be 
satlslfied  before  techniques  to  enhance  dis- 
persion of  pollutants  may  be  applied  to  at- 
tain and  maintain  National  Ambient  Air 
Quality  Standards. 

2.1  Emission  enhancement  techniques  may 
be  applied  to  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  only. 

2.2  The  existing  source  of  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  must  be  remote  from  other  sources 
(e.g.,  located  in  an  area  where  the  contribu- 
tion of  other  sources  does  not  cause  con- 
t^inatlon  of  more  than  10%  of  the  annual 
standard.) 

2.3  Emission  control  technology  for  the 
source's  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  is  unavail- 
able, infeaslble  or  insiifflcient  to  attain  and 
maintain  the  National  Ambient  Air  Quality 
Standards  or  would  result  in  unreasonable 
social  disruption. 

2.4  The  technique  to  enhance  dispersion  of 
sulfur  dioxide  will  enable  the  National  Am- 
bient Air  Quality  Standards  to  be  met  in  a 
timely  fashion. 

2.5  The  technique  to  enhance  dispersion 
will  include  intermittant  contr^,t)f  the  emis- 
sions and  adequate  effective  stack  height.  In- 
creasing effective  stack  height  without  the 
application  of  Intermittent  control  proce- 
dures is  not  an  acceptable  technique. 

2.6  The  technique  to  enhance  dispersion 
must  be  reliable  and  enforceable.  It  must 
conform  to  the  same  tests  of  reliability,  en- 
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forceablllty  and  source  responsibility  as  are 
applied  to  techniques  to  attain  National  Am- 
bient Air  Quality  Standards  by  the  constant, 
continuous  and  permanent  control  of  emls- 
,  sions. 

3.0    ELEMENTS    OP    AN    INTERMrTTENT 
CONTROL    SYSTEM 

3.1  Figure  3.1  presents  a  block  diagram  of 
the  elements  of  an  intermittent  control  sys- 
tem and  the  relationships  among  them. 

3.2  The  function  of  each  element  follows: 

(a)  Meteorological  Inputs.  Observations 
and  predictions  of  the  values  of  meterologl- 
cal  parameters  required  by  the  operational 
model  to  determine  the  degree  of  control 
needed  to  avoid  threats  to  the  air  quality 
standard. 

(b)  Operation  model.  An  Intellectual  con- 
struct which  relates  meterological  inputs, 
emission  rates,  source  data  and  terrain  and 
location  factors  to  current  and  future  am- 
bient air  quality  in  the  vicinity  of  the  source. 

(c)  Schedule  emission  rate.  The  emission 
rate  which  would  result  under  the  currently 
scheduled  processes  and  levels  of  operatloi 

(d)  Control  decision.  Decisions,  base( 
either  the  model  prediction  or  real-tj**fe  air 
quality,  whether  or  not  to  continue  with 
scheduled  processes  and  their  attendant 
emissions,  and  If  not,  how  much  to  curtail 
the  emission  rate. 

(e)  Controlled  emissions.  The  emission 
rate  resulting  from  the  control  decision. 

(f)  Actual  meterological  conditions.  The 
measures  of  wind  speed,  wind  direction,  sta- 
bility, mixing  height  and  other  weather  fac- 
tors at  the  time  of  emission  release. 

(g)  Air  quality.  Actual  ground-level  pollu- 
tant concentrations  and  their  spatial  distri- 
bution. 

(h)  Air  quality  monitors.  An  array  of  SO„ 
sampling  stations  located  at  the  points  where 
maximum  ground-level  concentrations  are 
most  probable  to  occur,  at  representative 
points  which  are  readily  accessible  to  the 
public,  and  in  sufficient  numbers  to  allow 
calibration  of  the  diffusion  model  so  that  it 
may  accurately  interpolate' air  quality  be- 
tween samplers,  ^i  portion  of  the  monitors 
may  be  mobile  or  portable. 

(1)  Threshold  values.  Values  of  SO,  con- 
centration somewhat  below  air  quality  stand- 
ards and/or  rates  of  change  of  SO,  concentra- 
tions which  serve  as  indicators  of  potential 
violations  of  the  standard.  They  are  selected 
so  that  a  control  decision  for  emission  reduc- 
tion can  be  made  in  sufficient  time  to  prevent 
air  quality  standards  from  being  violated. 

(J)  Data  storage.  Time  phased  records  of 
meteorological  conditions,  emission  rate, 
model  prediction,  measured  air  quality  and 
control  decisions  available  for  control  agency 
review  and  model  upgrading. 

(k)  Upgrade  model.  A  periodic  evaluation 
of  the  model's  prediction  accuracy  and.  If 
possible,  a  revision  of  the  form  or  parameters 
of  the  model  In  order  to  improve  that  ac- 
curacy. 

3.3  The  intermittent  control  system  de- 
scribed in  Figure  3.1  will  be  seen  to  consist 
of  three  basic  operations:  control  based  on 
air  quality  prediction,  control  based  on  air 
quality  measureitient,  and  periodic  model 
upgrading.  Each  of  these  operations  is  con- 
sidered necessary  to  a  reliable  system,  for 
each  performs  a  valuable  function.  The  op- 
erating model  Is  used  to  predict  ground-level 
pollutant  concentration  sometime  In  ad- 
vance of  its  potential  occurrence,  and  to  in- 
terpolate between  monitors.  The  monltoifcd 
data  and  threshold  values  are  used  to  sup- 
plement and,  if  necessary,  override  deci- 
sions based  on  the  model  output  thus  com- 
pensating for  the  less  than  perfect  ac- 
curacy of  the  model.  The  model  upgrade  op- 
eration is  used  to  convert  the  tentative  In- 
itial model  Into  an  accurate  prediction  me- 
chanism tailored  to  the  specific  plant  and 
Bite. 


4.0  CRITERIA  FOR  AN  ACCEPTABLE  REGULATION 
AUTHORIZING  USE  OF  TECHNIQUES  TO  ATTAIN 
NATIONAL  AMBIENT  AIR  QUALITY  STANDARDS 
BY   INTERMITTENT  CONTROL  SYSTEMS 

4.1  This  section  presents  criteria  for  an 
acceptable  regulation  concerning  intermit- 
tent control  systems.  The  purpose  of  such  a 
regulation  is  to  ensure  that  the  proposed  in- 
termittent control  system  will  enable  air 
quality  standards  to  be  attained  and  main- 
tained, that  the  system  will  be  reliable  and 
enforceable,  and  that  the  necessary  elements 
of  the  system  will  be  clearly  and  legally  Iden- 
tified. 

4.2  An  acceptable  regulation  should: 

(a)  Authorize  approval  of  each  ICS  only 
after  reasonable  notice  and  public  hearing. 

(b)  Define  air  quality  violations  as: 

(1)  A  single  ambient  concentration  that 
exceeds  the  stai>dard  at  any  air  quality' 
monitor. 

'(2)  Repeated  or  consecutive  excesses  at 
le  same  monitor  or  nonslmultaneous  ex- 
;esses  at  different  monitors  are  multiple  vio- 
lations. 

(3).  Non-compliance  with  stated  and 
agreed  upon  emission  curtailment  conditions 
and  procedures. 

(c)  Permit  a  source  to  submit  a  plan  for 
an  ICS  only  after  the  source  Justifies  the 
need  for  the  system.  The  justification  should 
discuss: 

(•)  Type  and  location  of  facility. 

(2)  Demographic  aspects  of  the  location. 

(3)  Anticipated  growth:  population,  in- 
dustrial, urbanization,  etc. 

(4)  Frequency  and  severity  of  air  quality 
standard  violations. 

(5)  Availability  and  reliability  of  constant 
control  systems. 

(6)  Economic  aspects  of  constant  control 
methods. 

(7)  Life  expectancy  of  facility. 

(8)  Plan  for  development  and  demonstra- 
tion of  an  ICS. 

(9)  Other  factors  pertinent  to  the  facility. 

(d)  Apply  only  to  those  sources  which  are 
reasonably  remote  from  other  sources  of  the 
same  pollutant  (e.g..  in^  areas  where  the 
source  will  assume  full  responsibility  for 
observed  SO,  concentrations ) . 

(e)  Apply  only  to  those  sources  which  can 
curtail  their  emissions  at  a  rate  compatible 
with  the  advance  warning  time  (of  adverse 
atmospheric  dispersion  conditions)  afforded 
by  the  ICS. 

(f)  If  a  permit  is  granted,  require  periodic 
rejustlficatlon  (e.g.,  3-5  year  Intervals)  to 
insure  that  changes  In  economic,  control, 
demographic,  etc.,  factors  do  not  warrant 
change  in  authorization  for  the  ICS. 

(g)  Authorize  a  fee  for  the  permit  (funds 
from  which  will  be  used  by  the  control 
agency  for  the  additional  surveillance  and 
enforcement  functions  created  by  the  in- 
termittent control  system) . 

(h)  Require  the  source  to  establish,  main- 
tain and  continuously  operate  monitors  for 
sensing  the  rate  of  emission  of  the  pol- 
lutant, air  quality  and  meteorological 
parameters. 

(I)  Grant  the  agency  continuous  access 
to  all  data  generated  by  the  source's  network 
of  sensors  and  authority  to  Inspect,  test  and 
calibrate  all  sensors,  recorders  and  other 
equipment    of    the    monitoring    network. 

(J)  Require  the  source  to  notify  the  con- 
trol agency  when  emission  curtailment  Is 
Initiated  and  when  air  quality  standards  are 
exceeded. 

(k)  Authorize  the  control  agency  to  initi- 
ate emission  curtailment  as  it  seems  appro- 
priate; I.e.,  allow  the  agency  to  override  the 
source's  operation  of  the  ICS. 

(1)  Require  he  source  to  submit  a  plan 
and  schedule  for  Implementing  an  ICS.  The 
plan  shall  have  two  parts : 

(1)  A  comprehensive  report  of  a  thorough 
background  study  which  demonstrates  the 
capability   to   operate   an   ICS.   The   report 


shall  describe  a  stiidy  during  a  period  of  at 
least  120  days  when'air  quality  standards  are 
frequently  or  likely  to  be  exceeded  which: 

(I)  Describes  the  emission  monitoring  sys- 
tem and  the  air  monitoring  network. 

(II)  Describes  the  meteorological  sensing 
network. 

(ill)  Identifies  the  frequency,  character- 
istics, times  of  occurrence,  and  durations  of 
meteorological  conditions  associated  with 
high  ground-level  concentrations. 

(Iv)  Describes  the  methodology  (e.g.,  dis- 
persion modeling  and  measured  air  quality 
data)  by  which  the  source  determines  the 
degree  of  control  needed  under  each 
meteorological  situation. 

(v)  Describes  tests  and  results  of  tests  to 
determine  optimum  procedures  and  times 
required  to  reduce  emissions. 

(vl)  Estimates  the  frequency  that  ICS  is 
required  to  be  implemented  to  attain  air 
quality  standards. 

(vli)  Describes  the  basis  for  the  estimate. 

(vili)   Includes  data  and  results  of  objec- 
tive   reliability    tests.    "Reliability,"    as    the 
term  is  applied  here,  refers  to  the  ability  ol 
■  the  ICS  to  protect  against  violations  of  air 
quality  standairds. 

(2)  An  operational  manual  which: 

(i)  Specifies  and  substantiates  the  num- 
ber, type,  and  location  of  ambient  air  qual- 
ity monitors,  in-stack  monitors,  and  meteor- 
ological instruments  needed. 

(ii)  Identifies  the  meteorological  situations 
before  and,  or  during  which  emissions  niust 
be  reduced  to  avoid  exceeding  short-term  air 
quality  standards. 

(ill)  Describes  techniques,  methods  and 
criteria  used  to  anticipate  the  onset  of 
meteorological  situations  associated  with  the 
excessive   ground-level   concentrations. 

(iv)  Describes  the  methodology  by  which 
the  source  determines  the  degree  of  control 
needed  for  each  situation. 

(v)  Identifies  specific  actions  that  will  be 
taken  to  curtail  emissions  when  critical 
meteorological  conditions  exist  or  are  pre- 
dicted to  exist  and/or  when  specified  air 
quality  levels  occur. 

(vi)  Identifies  the  company  personnel  re- 
sponsible for  initiating  and  supervising  such 
actions. 

(Vli)  Demonstrate  that  the  curtailment 
program  will  result  in  maintenance  of  short- 
term  and  long-term  air  quality  standards. 

(vili)  Describes  the  manner  by  which 
monitoring  data  are  transmitted  to  the  con- 
trol agency  (in  a  manner  acceptable  to  the 
agency).  , 

(Ix)  Describes  a  program/whereby  the 
source  systematically  evaluates  and  improves 
the  reliability  of  the  ICS. 

(X)  Identifies  a  responsible  and  knowl- 
edgeable person  (and  alternate)  who  can 
apprise  the  control  agency  as  to  the  status 
of  the  ICS  at  any  time. 

(m)  Require  the  source  to  submit  monthly 
reports  on  the  ICS,  Including  an  analysis  of 
how  the  system  affected  air  quality  and  how 
response  to  adverse  dispersion  conditions 
will  be  Improved. 

(n)  Require  annual  review  of  the  ICS  by 
the  control  agency,  and  authorize  the  agency 
either  to  impose  a  fine  on  the  source  or  to 
deny  Its  continued  use  of  the  ICS  if: 

(1)  The  sovirce  has  not  complied  with  all 
provisions  designed  to  protect  long-term 
standards. 

(2)  The  source  has  not  developed  a  con- 
trol program  that  is  effective  in  enabling 
short-term  standards  to  be  met. 

(3)  The  source  has  not  demonstrated  good 
faith  In  operating  an  effective  control  pro- 
gram by  failing  to: 

(i)    Utilize   trained   competent  personnel. 

(11)  Maintain  and  calibrate  the  monitor- 
ing equipment  properly. 

(ill)  Refine  and  continuously  validate  and 
upgrade  the  response  of  the  ICS  to  adverse 
dispersion  conditions. 
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(tv)  Attain  annual  and  short-ternt  stand- 
ards In  the  vicinity  of  the  source. 

Environmental  Protection   Agency 
[40  CFR   Part   51) 

I;EQI-IREMENTS  for  PREPAH*rtON.  ADOPTION.  AND 
SUBMITTAL  or  IMPLEMENTATION  PLANS 

Notice  of  proposed  rule  making 

On  August  14.  1971  (36  F.R.  15486),  the 
Administrator  promulgated  as  40  CFR  Part 
420,  regulations  for  the  preparation,  adoption, 
and  submittal  of  State  Implementation  plans 
under  Section  110  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as 
amended.  These  regiilatlons  were  republished 
November  25.  1971  (36  F.R.  22398),  as  40 
CFR  Part  51.  The  amendments  proposed 
herein  would  revise  40  CFR  Part  51,  Subpart 
A.  i  60.1  and  Subpart  B.  §  50.12,  5  50.13.  The 
amendments  proposed  herein  would  also  re- 
vise 40  CFR  Part  51  by  adding  a  new  Appen- 
dix Q  and  providing  additions  to  existing  Ap- 
pendix B. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  40  CFR  Part 
51  provide  for  the  use  of  dispersion  enhance- 
ment .techniques  In  State  Implementation 
plans  and  set  forth  the  conditions  under 
which  such  techniques  may  be  approvable. 

Dispersion  enhancement  means  the  release 
of  pollutants  Into  the  ambient  air  such  that 
tliose  pollutants  are  distributed  throughout 
a  larger  volume  of  air  and  over  a  larger  land 
area  thus  reducing  the  peak  and  average 
^pollutant  concentration  nt  ground  level. 
There  are  two  basic  techniques  which  pro- 
duce this  effect:  (1)  temporal  variation  of 
emission  rate  based  on  the  dispersive  capacity 
of  the  atmosphere  as  Indicated  by  certain 
predicted  and  observed  meteorological  con- 
ditions (e.g.,  wind  speed,  stability,  mixing 
height),  and  (2)  increasing  the  height  of  the 
eflluent  pUune  through  increased  stack  height 
or  increased  effluent  temperature  and  'or  exit 
velocity.  These  two  techniques  are  comple- 
mentary and  should  be  employed  together  If 
dispersion  enhancement  Is  used  to  achieve 
air  quality  standards  at  groimd  level. 

In  the  past,  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
attaining  standards  by  reducing  emissions. 
Tall  stacks  and  techniques  to  vary  the  emis- 
sion rate  based  on  weather  conditions  (vari- 
able control  systems)  have  not  been  en- 
couraged. These  r.pproaches  deliberately  take 
advantage  of  the  capability  of  the  atmos- 
phere to  disperse  and  dilute  pollutant  con- 
centrations. Because  the  dispersive  capab- 
bUlty  of  the  atmosphere  varies  over  several 
orders  of  magnitude  with  time  and  location, 
the  reliability  of  these  techniques  compared 
to  reducing  emissions  continuously  has  been 
Questioned.  The  enforcement  of  regulations 
that  would  authorize  the  use  of  variable 
control  techniques  appears  difficult,  compli- 
cated, less  certain  and  more  costly  than  en- 
forcement of  regulations  requiring  perma- 
nent emission  rdeuctlon.  In  addition,  there 
are  clear  benefits  to  society  li>  limiting  emis- 
sions Independent  of  the  achievement  of 
NAAQS.  The  pa.st  position  with  respect  to 
variable  '(Intermittent)  control  systenjs  Ix 
conveyed  In  37  PR  10845. ^lav  31.  1972.  and 
specifically  In  37  PR,  15095.  July  27.  1972. 
which  states: 

"At  this  time,  it  (variable  control)  Is  not 
considered  an  acceptable  substitute  for  per- 
manent control  systems  for  attaining  and 
maintaining  national  standard.*?.  Experience 
with  systems  employing  intermittent  process 
curtailment  Indicates  that  although  air 
quaiyy  Is  Improved.  vlolaSlons  of  ambient  air 
quality  standards  still  occur.  Additional  ex- 
perience with  these  systems  may.  however,  in 
specific  cases  Improve  this  reliability. 

■■(7)  All  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  are  re- 
Qulred  to  be 'properly  captured  and  vented 
through  a  stack.  Although  this  may  result 
in  some  Improvement  In  air  quality,  the  pre- 
ci.se  degree  of  improvement  cannot  be  defined 
at  this  time;  accordingly,  tt  could  not  be 
iHken  Into  consideration  In  determining  the 


total  degree  of  emission  control  required  to 
attain  and  maintain  national  standards." 

The  acceptability  of  dispersion  enhance- 
ment techniques  ia  being  reevaluated  for 
three  reasons:  (1)  Recent  data  for  both 
coal-fired  power^lants  and  copper  smelters 
indicate  that  variable  emission  control  sys- 
tems can  reduce  groiuid-level  concentrations 
to  levels  below  air  quality  standards  with  a 
reliability  in  some  circumstances  equivalent 
to  stack  gas  cleaning  devices  when  such  sys- 
stems  are  operated  in  conjunction  with  ade- 
quate stacks,  (2)  Section  110(a)  (2)  (B)  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  specifies  that  other  features 
besides  emission  reduction  may  be  tised  to 
attain  air  quality  standards  if  such  other 
measures  are  necessary,  (3)  the  availability 
cost  and  threats  to  other  aspects  of  the  en- 
vlionment  associated  with  emission  reduc- 
tion methods  for  SO:.,  are  such  that  other 
measures  (i.e.,  dispersion  enhancement)  may 
be  necessary  for  the  timely  and  cost-effective 
attainment  of  air  quality  standards. 

The  proposed  revisions  and  amendments  to 
40  CFR  Part  51  restrict  the  use  of  dispersion 
enhancement  techniques  to  isolated  sovirces 
of  SOj.  These  restrictions  are  based  on  the 
strong  preference  for  emission  reduction  in 
the  Clean  Air  Act  [see  Sec.  110(a)(2)(B), 
111(d)(1)  and  112(b)(1)(B)),  and  on  the 
necessity  &(  relating  source  emissions  to  the 
resultant  pollution  concentrations  In  order 
to  reliably  operate  dispersion  enhancement 
systems.  Cost-effective  emission  reduction 
control  technology  Is  considered  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  be  available  for  stationary 
sources  of  carbon  monoxide  and  particulate 
matter,  so  dispersion  enhancement  is  unnec- 
necessary  for  control  of  those  pollutants. 
Source  accountability  for  groimd-level  con- 
centration of  nitrogen  dioxide  and  ozone  can- 
not be  estimated  with  suflicient  accuracy  for 
disper.sion  enhancement  techniques  to  be  a 
reliable  means  of  control  for  stationary 
.sources  of  those  pollutants.  Therefore,  dis- 
per.sion enhancement  will  be  acceptable  only 
lor  sources  of  sulfur  oxides. 

In  order  for  dispersion  enhancement  to 
be  reliably  operated  and  adequately  enforced, 
the  ground-level  concentation  of  sulfur  di- 
oxide mu.st  be  related  to  the  source  emission 
rate.  In  urban  or  other  areas  where  many 
sources  may  contribute  to  the  observed 
ground-level  concentration,  the  emission- 
concentration  relationship  of  any  one  source 
is  difficult  to  estimate  with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy to  alllow  reliable  emission  control  or 
supportable  enforcement  action  in  the  event 
that  air  quality  standards  are  violated. 
Therefore,  dlsp>er\lou  enhancement  will  be 
acceptable  only  for  isolated  sotlvces  which 
will  accept  full  responsibility  for  ground- 
level  concentrations  of  sulfur  o.xides  in  their 
vicinity. 

Two  additional  conditions  niust  be  met 
for  dispersion  enhancement  to  be  acceptable 
for  nonurbau  sources  of  SO^  emissions:  emis- 
sion enhancement  techniques  must  be  neces- 
sary to  attain  air  quality  standards,  and  the 
proposed  emUsciion  enhancement  muot  be 
technically  capable  of  achieving  air  quality 
standards  with  a  reliability  consistent  with 
emission  reduction  methods. 

Den'onstrallon  of  the  neccs.sUy  for  omis- 
sion (nhancemeut  will  be  nuide  if  (1)  All 
available  and  practical  emi.ssion  reduction 
means  huve  been  employed.  (2)  air  quality 
standards  are  threatened  by  the  residual 
cmisslotU),  and  (3)  further  eml:>sic<n  reduc- 
tion means  are  unavailable.  Infeasible,  would 
result  in  serious  socio-economic  disruption, 
or  are  impracticai-  for  other  reasons.  The 
fact  that  emis.slon  reduction  may  be  more 
tosi4y  than  dispersion  enhancement  is  not 
necessarily  a  sufficient  demonstration  of  the 
necessity  for  dLspersion  enhaucementv  al- 
though cost  considerations  are  clearly  ger- 
mane to  tills  demonstration.  For  example, 
oil-fired  power  plant  emi^tsioii-s  of  stilfur 
dioxide    may   be   controlled   by    Die    use   of 


desulfurized  oil.  Dispersion  enhancement  is 
not  necessary  for  oil-fired  power  plants  even 
though  It  may  be  less  expensive  than  the  use 
of  desulfurized  oil.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
use  of  limestone  scrubbers  on  coal-fired 
power  plants  to  achieve  short-term  air  qual- 
ity standards  which  are  violated  less  than 
one  percent  of  the  time  may  be  over  ten 
times  as  costly  as  variable  emission  control. 
It  may  be  no  more  reliable  and  may  seriously 
degrade  the  environment  by  producing  large 
amounts  of  liquid  and  solid  waste.  Such  a 
case  would  clearly  qualify  for  consideration 
of  dispersion  enhancement.  Certain  non- 
ferrous  smelters  may  also  be  candidates  for 
dispersion  enhancement  control  techniques. 
Acid  plants  are  cost-effective  control  methods 
for  removal  of  the  majority  of  sulfur  from 
the  emissions  of  such  sources,  but  this  emis- 
sion  reduction  may  not  be  sufficient  for 
standard  attainment.  Ftirther  control  of 
ground-level  sulfur  dlexlde  concentration  us- 
ing dispersion  enhancement  may  be  accept- 
able In  such  instances. 

Tlie  determination  of  when  dispersion  en- 
hancement  is  "necessary"  cannot  be  made 
with  precise  objectivity.  The  problem  Is 
to  balance  the  finite  value  of  emission  re- 
dtiction  over  dispersion  enhancement  against 
the  additional  cost  of  emission  reduction. 
Unfortunately,  neither  the  effect  of  sulfur 
oxide  emissions  beyond  those  effects  on  which 
national  standards  are  based,  nor  the  value 
of  reducing  those  effects  is  quantifiable  at 
this  time.  Nevertheless,  such  effects  are  real 
and  serious.  They  inchtde  contribution  to 
stispended  sulfate  formation,  acidification  of 
Koll.  streams  and  lakes,  visibility  reduction, 
and  increase  in  the  "background"  concen- 
tration of  areas  adjacent  to  the  emitting 
.source.  The  factors  which  should  be  con- 
sidered In  assessing  the  necessity  of  dis- 
persion enhancement  for  a  particular  source 
include  total  annual  emLsslon  after  control, 
cost  of  alternative  control  systems  (Includ- 
ing variotis  combinations  of  emission  reduc- 
tion and  dispersion  enhancement),  environ- 
mental elements  at  risk,  life  expectancy  of 
the  emitting  source,  expense  which  can  be 
borne  without  shutdown,  practice  in  similar 
Industries  or  in  Indtistrles  with  similar  emis- 
sion problems,  priority  for  limited  fuel  or 
control  technology,  amenability  of  the  source 
to  modification,  availability  of  land  for  added 
equipment  and  fuel  storage,  etc..  any  of 
which  may  create  difficulties  that  warrant 
procedures  to  attain  air  quality  standards 
by  tall  stacks  and  varying  emission  rates. 

An  added  surveillance  burden  on  control 
pgencles  is  expected  when  dispersion  en- 
hancement Is  u-sed.  This  Is  due  to  the  fact 
that  dispersion  enhancement  depends  on  the 
prediction  of.  and  response  to.  continually 
changing  meteorological  conditions.  It  Is 
recommended  that  any  State  choosing  to 
allow  dispersion  enhancement  adopt  a  li- 
censing fee  to  cover  this  added  Surveillance 
expense. 

The  intent  of  these  proposed  regulation 
changes  is  to  provide  States  who  have  large 
existing  i.solated  sources  of  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  another  control  technique  for  at- 
taining national  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ards in  a  timely  fashion  and  without  un- 
reasonable social  disruption. 

Appendix  Q  sets  forth  the  conditions  un- 
der which  the  teclinlque  may  be  applied,  de- 
scribes a  comprehensive  variable  emission 
control  system,  deiine»  the  elements  of  the 
system  and  provides  criteria  for  an  acceptable 
regulation  which  authorizes  the  Implementa- 
tion, operation  and  enforcement  of  a  system. 

These  changes  are  not  Intended  to: 

1.  Allow  the  unnecessary  emission  of  sul- 
fur o.vldes  Into  the  ambient  air. 

2.  Allow  dispersion  enhancement  tech- 
niques to  displace  emission  reduction  tech- 
niques which  are  available  and  cost  eft'ectlve. 

3.  Allow  the  use  of  emission  control 
methods  that  cannot  reliably  attain  national 
air  quality  standards. 
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4.  Allow  the  use  of  emission  control  tech- 
niques which  circumvent  or  inhibit  surveil- 
lance and  enforcement  of  air  quality  stand- 
ards. 

5.  AUow  dispersion  enhancement  tech- 
niques in  areas  where  there  are  numerous  in- 
teracting sources. 

6.  Allow  the  use  of  dispersion  enhancement 
techniques  In  or  near  urban  areas. 

7.  Allow  the  use  of  dispersion  enhancement 
techniques  for  pollutants  other  than  sulfur 
oxides. 

8.  Require  a  State  to  allow  dispersion  en- 
hancement techniques. 

Interested  persons  may  submit  written 
comments  on  the  proposed  regulations  in 
triplicate  to  the  Office  of  Air  Quality  Plan- 
ning and  Standards,  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  Research  Triangle  Park,  N.C. 
27711.  All  relevant  comments  postmarked  not 
later  than  30  days  after  publication  of  this 
notice  will  be  considered.  The  regulations, 
modified  as  the  Administrator  deems  appro- 
priate after  consideration  of  comments,  will 
-  be  effective  upon  the  date  of  their  republica- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register. 

This  notice  of  proposed  rule  making  Is 
Issued  under  the  authority  of . 

Revisions  to  Part  51,  Chapttr  I,  Title  40, 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations 

1.  Revise  the  first  sentence  In  paragraph 
(n),  subpart  51.1  to  read  51.1  Definitions — 

•  •  •  •  • 

(n)  "Control  strategy  means  a  combina- 
tion of  emission  reduction  and  such  other 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  at- 
tainment and  maintenance  of  a  national 
standard,  including,  but)  not  limited  to, 
measures  such  as:  •  •  • 

2.  Add  paragraph  (q)  to  subpart  51.1  as 
follows:  51.1  Definitions — 

•  •  •  •  • 

(q)  "Dispersion  enhancement"  means  the 
timing  of  the  release  of  emissions  to  avoid 
meteorological  conditions  conducive  to  ab- 
normally poor  pollutant  dispersion,  and  im- 
provement in  stack  design  and  operation  in 
order  to  Increase  the  effective  stack  height. 
Such  techniques  are  generally  considered  in- 
ferior to  emission  reduction  for  attainment 
of  national  standards,  particularly  primary 
standards,  and  will  be  acceptable  only  if 
emission  reduction  control  technology  suffi- 
cient to  attain  national  standards  In  the  re- 
quired time  is  unavailable  or  Infeasible.  The 
conditions  for  acceptability  of  dispersion  en- 
hancement techniques  are  set  forth  in  Ap- 
pendix Q,  provided  that  Appendix  Q  to  this 
part  is  not  intended  and  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  require  or  encourage  a  State^to 
allow  such  dispersion  enhancement  tech- 
niques without  due  consideration  of  (1)  the 
advantages  of  emission  reduction  over  dis- 
persion enhancement,  (2)  the  availability 
and  cost  of  emission  reduction  control  tech- 
nology, (3)  the  availability  of  low  sulfur 
fuel,  (4)  the  relative  reliability  of  dispersion 
enhancement  and  emission  reduction  for 
achieving  and  maintaining  national  stand- 
ards, (5)  the  relative  -difficulty  and  cost  of 
surveying  compliance  with  regulations  gov- 
erning dispersion  enhancement  and  emission 
reduction  methods. 

3.  Revise  paragraph  (a),  subpart  51.12  to 
read — 

51.12  Control  strategy:  General  (a)  "In 
any  region  where  existing  (meastired  or  esti- 
mated) ambient  levels  of  a  pollutant  exceed 
the  levels  specified  by  an  applicable  national 
standard,  the  plan  shall  provide  for  the  de- 
gree of  emission  reduction  and  other  meas- 
ures necessary  for  attainment  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  national  standard  Including 
the  degre«>  of  emission  reduction  necessary  to 
offset  emission  Increases  that  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  result  from  projected  growth 
of  population.  Industrial  activity,  motor  ve- 
hicle traffic,  or  other  factors  that  may  cause 
or  contribute  to  an  Increase  in  emissions. 


4.  Revise  paragraphs  (a),  (b)  and  (e)  of 
subpart  51.13  to  read — 

51.13  Control  strategy:  Sulftir  oxides  and 
particulate  matter,  (a)  "In  any  region  where 
existing  or  projected  levels  of  sulfur  oxides 
or  particulate  matter  exceed  a  primary 
standard,  the  plan  shall  set  forth  a  control 
strategy  which  shall  be  adjusted  for  the  at- 
tainment or  maintenance  of  such  primary 
standard  by  July  1975. 

(b)  (1)  "In  any  region  where  a  secondary 
standard  for  sulfur  oxides  can  be  achieved 
through  the  application  of  reasonably  avail- 
able control  technology  and  dispersion  en- 
hancement, "reasonable  time"  for  attainment 
of  stich  secondary  standard  pursuant  to 
§  51.10(c)  shall  not  exceed  July  1975,  unless 
the  State  shows  that  good  cause  exists  for 
postponing  application  of  such  control 
means. 

(b)  (2)  "In  any  region  where  application 
of  reasonably  available  control  technology 
and  dispersion  enhancement  will  not  be  suf- 
ficient for  attainment  and  maintenance  of 
such  secondary  standard,  or  where  the  State 
shows  that  good  cause  exists  for  postpon- 
ing the  application  of  such  controls,  "reas- 
onable time"  shall  depend  on  the  degree  of 
emission  reduction  and  other  measures 
needed  for  attainment  of  such  secondary 
standard  and  on  the  social,  economic  and 
technological  problems  involved  In  carrying 
out  a  control  strategy  adequate  for  attain- 
ment and  maintenance  of  such  secondary 
standard. 

(b)(3)  "In  any  region  where  the  control 
strategy  for  attainment  and  maintenance  of 
a  secondary  standard  for  sulfur  oxides  re- 
quires or  results  in  extensive  fuel  switching, 
"reasonable  time"  may  extend  beyond  July 
1975,  provided  that  the  minimization  of  the 
demand  for  substltifte  fuel  through  the  use 
of  dual-fuel  variable  control  systems  has  re- 
ceived serious  consideration. '  In  establish- 
ing a  time  for  attainment  of  a  secondary 
standard  which  the  State  considers  reason- 
able, the  following  criteria  shall  be  consid- 
ered: 

(i)  The  nature  and  prevalence  of  any  ad- 
verse effects  on  the  public  welfare. 

(II)  The  value  and  useful  life  of  existing 
combustion  or  control  equipment  which 
would  need  to  be  replaced  as  a  result  dt  the 
control  strategy. 

(III)  The  availability  and  cost  of  any  sub- 
stitute fuel. 

(iv)  Other  relevant  social  and  economic 
impacts  of  the  control  strategy  and  pollu- 
tant emissions. 

(b)  (4)  "Where  the  time  for  attainment  of 
a  secondary  standard  for  sulfur  oxides  es- 
tablished by  the  State  extends  beyond  Jan. 
1,  1978,  the  State  shall  submit,  after  notice 
and  public  hearing,  a  reanalysls  of  the  con- 
siderations specified  in  subparagraphs  (b)  (2) 
and  (3)  of  this  section  at  Intervals  of  no 
more  than  three  years  from  the  date  of  plan 
approval  by  the  Administrator.  States  shall 
apply  reasonable  interim  emission  reduction 
measures  to  minimize  adverse  welfare  effects 
which  occur  at  air  qtiallty  levels  In  excess  of 
the  secondary  standard. 

•  «  *  •  • 
(e)  "Adequacy  of  control  strategy. 

•  •  «  •  • 

(4)  (i)  "If  dispersion  enhancement  is  used 
as  part  of  the  control  strategy,  each  source 
using  this  technique  must  be  treated  sep.v- 
rately.  It  must  be  shown  through  a  combi- 
nation of  diffusion  modeling  and  air  quality 
sampling  that  the  emission  rate  control  sys- 
tem and  emission  release  characteristics  are 
sufficient  to  Instire  that  national  standards 
will  not  be  violated  at  any  point  significant- 
ly infitienced  by  emissions  from  said  source. 

(11)  "The  plan  shall  show  that  each  source 
using  dispersion  enhancement  to  achieve  na- 
tional standards  is  {sufficiently  isolated  from 
other  soifrces  so  that  observed  and  calculated 
pollutant  concenir.ttions  in  ilie  vicinity  may 


be  attributed  solely  to  that  source.  In  some 
exceptional  cases,  two  or  more  sources 
located  in  close  proximity  to  one  another 
may  be  treated  as  one  source. 

(ill)  "Other  conditions  for  the  accept- 
ability of  dispersion  enhancement  as  a  con- 
trcd  strategy  for  attainment  of  national 
standards  are  set  forth  in  Appendix  Q. 

5.  Add  the  following  sentence  to  Appendix 
B.  Part  3.1  at  the  end  of  the  second  para- 
graph: 

Appendix  B — Examples  of  Emission  Lim- 
itations Attainable  with  Reasonably  Avail- 
able Technology. 

3.1   Fuel   combustion. 

•  •  •  «       )        • 

If  these  means  are  unavailable,  hifeas- 
ible,  or  insufficient  to  achieve  national 
standards  in  the  reqtured  time,  then  dis- 
persion enhancement  techniques,  as  de- 
scribed lu  Append^  Q  may  be  consid- 
ered. •   •   • 

6.  Revise  Appendix  B.  Part  3.4  last  sen- 
tence to  read  Appendix  B — Examples  of  Eiiiii- 
sion  Limitations  Attainable  with  Reasonably 
Available  Technology. 

•  •  •  •  • 
3.4  Nonferrous  smelters. 

•  «  «  «  • 

In  such  cases,  less  restrictive  control  can 
be  coupled  with  restricted  operations  and  or 
dispersion  enhancement  techniques  to 
achieve  air  quality  standards. 


Staff  Paper  Iniermittent 
Control  Systems 
{Prepared  by  Monitoring  and  Data  Analysis 
Division,   Office  Of  Air  Quality  Planning 
and  Standards,  OAWP,  EPA) 

April  1973 

intermittent  control  systems   (ics) 

Synopsis 

1.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  Is  to  analyze 
the  alternative  positions  available  to  EPA 
on  the  acceptability  of  Intermittent  control 
systems  (ICS)  as  a  strategy  element  of  Et«te 
plans  to  protect  air  quality. 

2.  An  ICS  is  a  system  designed  to  meet  air 
quality  standards  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
continually  changing  dispersive  capacity  of 
the  atmosphere.  Through  an  ICS,  emissions 
are  curtailed  during  poor  dispersion  condi- 
tions to  prevent  ground-level  concentrations 
from  exceeding  the  standards.  As  dispersion 
conditions  Improve,  emissions  may  be  in- 
creased accordingly  because  the  effluent  will 
be  dispersed  through  a  greater  volume.  The 
emission  variations  are  effected  through  such 
procedures  as  fuel  switching  and  process  rate 
variation.  An  ICS  may  be  contrasted  with 
constant  control  system  (CCS),  which  reduce 
emissions  by  ix  fixed  amount  that  is  dictated 
by  the  worst  expected  dispersion  conditions. 

3.  The  past  position  of  EPA  has  been  to 
discourage  the  use  of  ICS  becaus*  ^(a)  it 
primarily  relies  on  dispersion  ratheij  than 
emission  reduction,  (b)  its  reliability  com- 
pared to  that  of  CCS  is  questioned,  and  (c) 
enforcement  of  regulations  that  would  have 
to  accompany  an  ICS  appears  to  be  alffictilt 
and  costly.  The  past  position  is  conveved  in 
37  P.  R.  10845.  May  31.  1972.  and  stated  in  37 
P.  R.  15095.  July  27.  1972.  "...  At  this  time, 
it  (Intermittent  control)  is  not  considered 
an  acceptable  substlttue  for  permanent  con- 
trol system  for  attaining  .ind  maintaining 
national  standards.  Experience  with  systems 
employing  intermittent  process  curtailment 
Indicates  that  although  air  quality  is  im- 
proved,   violations    of    ambient    air    quality 

standards  s^ll  occur.  Additional  experience 
with  these  systems  may,  however,  in  specific 
cases  improve  their  reliability." 

4.  The  EPA  position  on  ICS  is  being  re- 
evaluated because  (a)  reliable  systems  are 
now  being  demonstrated  and  (6)  constant 
control  technology  ma^  not  be  available  for 
meeting   air   r;uii!ity   st.tnil,\rds.    or   ni.iy    be 
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much   more  costly  than  ICS.  especially  tor 
short-term  standards. 

5.  There  are  150-200  facilities  (power 
plants  and  smelters)  whose  operators  are 
particularly  likely  to  desire  to  employ  inter- 
mittent control  systems.  These  facilities  emit 
one-third  or  more  of  the  nationwide  sulfur 
dioxide  emissions. 

6.  The  issue  to  be  resolved  is  whether  and 
under  what  circumstances  a  control  strategy 
which  includes  ICS  will  be  acceptable  to 
EPA. 

Diactission  J 

1.  Theory  and  operation  olnlCS. 

The  two  basic  methods  of  reducing  ground- 
level  pollutant  concentrntions  are  emission 
reduction  ^id  atmospheric  dispersion.  How>. 
ever,  control  systems  which  reduce  emissions 
by  cleansing  the  stack  gases  rfily  to  some  de- 
gree on  dispersion.  Pollutant  concentrations 
in  the  cleansed  stack  gases  are  rarely  less 
than  the  ambient  air  quality  standards.  The 
umonnt  of  CCS  needed  by  a  facility  to  attain 
ambient  air  quality  standards  is  based  in 
part  on  the  expected  dispersion  of  the  facil- 
ity's effluent  plume  by  the  time  it  reaches 
groimd  level. 

The  rate  of  dispersion  depends  on  meteor- 
ological conditions  (wind  speed,  mixing 
height,  stability).  These  conditions  vary  with 
time  such  that  the  peak  ground-level  con- 
centration varies  over  several  orders  of  mag- 
nitude even  though  the  emission  rate  Is 
constant.  ICS  takes  advantage  of  this  natural 
variation  in  dispersion  potential  by  adjust- 
ing the  emission  rate  in  accordance  with 
meteorological  conditions  .so  that  groimd- 
level  pollut^^nt  concenirationiv/dj^not  ex- 
ceed pre-selected  values.  j 

Methods  of  varying  the  emisTilon  rale  may 
be  adjustment  of  the  plant's  process  rate, 
scheduling  of  high  and  low  emitting  proc- 
e.sses  to  take  place  during  the  appropriate 
wecither  conditions,  or  varying  fmol  quality. 

Depending  on  the  circumstances.  ICS  may 
or  may  not  reduce  the  average  long-term 
emi.sslons.  If  plant  operation  is  curtailed 
during  poor  dispersion  conditloi^s.  then  it 
may  be  increased  during  good  conditions  to 
make  up  for  the  lost  production.  Average 
emissions  would  be  al>out  the  same  with  or 
without  ICS  for  this  situation,  -f  clean  fuel 
is  used  to  reduce  emissions  during  poor  dis- 
persion conditions,  then  average  emissions 
will  be  reduced  somewhat.  If  fuel  with 
higher  sulfur  content  is  used  during  good 
conditions,  then  average  emi.sslons  could  be 
greater  with  ICS.  It  must  be  concluded, 
therefore,  that  although  ICS  employs  tem- 
porary emission  lim'talion.  the  long-ra«ge 
control  method  Is  that  of  taking  advantage 
of  good  dispersion  rather  than  emission  re- 
duction. The  elements  of  ICS  operation  are 
shown  in  Figure  1. 

The  estimate  of  present  and  future  dis- 
persion conditions  is  based' on  current  and 
predicted  weather  conditions.  The  predicted 
conditions  may  be  based  on  observed  present 
weather  in  the  vicinity  of  the  source,  on  the 
informed  opinion  of  a  meteorologist  who 
interprets  the  significance  of  the  weather 
conditions  and  trends  occurring  over  a  wide 
area,  or  both.  The  rate  of  change  of  air  qual- 
ity measured  by  the  monitoring  network  may 
also  provide  significant  clues  to  the  current 
and  future  dispersion  conditions.  The 
weather  predictions  are  used  as  inputs  to  the 
operating  model.  The  complexity  of  the 
model  (s)  will  vary  tremendously  with  the 
Iwcal  terrain,  the  season,  the  geographical 
area;  broadly  speaking,  with  the  local  cli- 
mate. The  complexity  is  also  a  function  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  source,  such  as 
the  height  of  the  stack.  A  tall  stack  gen- 
erally enables  the  model  (s)  to  be  simpler 
(and  more  reliable)  than  if  a  source  uses 
short  and  multiple  stacks. 

The  models  provide  data  or  indications  as 
to  whether  and  how  much  to  vary  the  emis- 


sion rate.  These  data  together  with  a  firm 
understanding  of  the  source's  operation, 
form  the  basis  for  an  emission  control  deci- 
sion. If  the  model  and  meteorological  predic- 
tions were  perfect,  this  would  be  all  that  was 
necessary.  No  dispersion  model  or  meteor- 
ological prediction  is  perfect,  however,  so , 
feedback  from  the  air  quality  monitoring 
network  is  used  to  check  and.  at  times,  to 
override  the  operating  model  calculation. 
There  Is  a  time  delay  between  emission  and 
concentration  at  a  monitor  so  some  "lead" 
or  anticipation  must  be  u.sed  when  control- 
ling on  the  basis  of  air  ciualUy  data.  This 
"lead"  has  the  form  of  ground-level  concen- 
tration thresholds  somewhat  below  the 
standard  to  be  met.  When  stich  thresholds 
are  exceeded,  emissions  must  be  reduced  re- 
gardless of  the  model  output. 

Data  on  actual  meteorological  conditions, 
monitor  readings,  emission  rate,  and  pre- 
dicted concentrations  are  stored,  analyzed, 
and  used  to  upgrade  the  operating  model. 
Thus  a  properly  operated  ICS  should  become 
more  reliable  with  use.  (See  Tab.  1,  Theory 
and  Operation  of  ICS.) 

2.  Reliability. 

The  reliability  of  an  ICS  is  considered  to 
be  a  technical  rather  than  a  policy  matter. 
In  application  its  reliability  is  as  good  as 
that  of  some  presently  acceptable  stack  gas- 
cleaning  systems. "" 

Further,  ICS  Is  a  flexible  approach.  Even 
while  being  developed,  an  ICS  possesses  a 
capability  to  improve  air  quality  once  the 
decision  Is  made  to  control  emissions,  al- 
though probably  not  reliably.  Experience 
with  the  ICS  should  improve  its  reliability. 
A  satisfactory  level  of  reliability  (i.e.,  a  de- 
pendable model)  might  be  expected  in  1-2 
years.  Reliability  should  eventually  approach 
the  reliability  of  stack  gas-cleaning  methods 
by  the  time  such  methods  could  be  installed 
(also  1-2  years).  Thus,  some  benefits  are 
derived  from  ICS  during  its  development  pe- 
riod: none  are  expected  from  a  CCS  imtll 
It  Is  placed  "on-line." 

If  dispersion  conditions  fjre  less  favorable 
during  a  season  or  year  than  expected  (based 
on  long  term  data ) ,  ^he  model  may  be  mod- 
ified or  the  criteria  for  control  made  more 
stringent.  If  the  necessary  efficiency  of  an 
Installed  CCS  were  determined  using  weather 
data  collected  during  an  anomolous  period, 
considerable  delay  and  substantial  costs  may 
be  involved  in  rectifying  the  circumstances 


and  enabling  the  standards  to  be  attained. 
An  ICS  system  can  react  to  such  situations 
more  promptly.  Its  flexibility  enables  the 
operator  to  respond  to  the  need  to  attain 
standards  within  hours  or  days  rather  than 
months. 

■■  Nevertheless,  the  preferred  procedure  to 
attain  National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Stand- 
ards (NAAQS)  everywhere,  always,  is  to 
limit  emissions  on  a  continuous  basis.  With 
a  combustion  source  the  most  reliable  tactic 
is  to  burn  clean  fuels.  With  a  process  source, 
the  most  reliable  tactic  is  to  limit  the  rate  of 
operation  to  the  level  that  emissions  pose 
no  threat  to  the  NAAQS  during  the  most 
adverse  atmospheric  conditions,  taking  due 
care  that  the  conditions  on  which  the  rate 
is  based  are.  in  fact,  most  adverse.  These 
approaches  are  uneconomical  for  some  fa- 
cilities. 

As  a  consequence,  control  devices  to  clean 
the  stack  gases  are  employed  on  many  fa- 
cilities. Unfortunately  such  devices  do  not 
operate  continuously  at  design  efficiency. 
EPA  engineers  estimate  that  an  SO  flue 
gas-cleaning  device  will  be  inoperative  about 
15';  of  the  time;  5'.  for  scheduled  mainte- 
nance and  10';-  because  of  malfunctions.  The 
threat  to  NAAQS  created  by  such  outages 
varies  among  facilities. 

Factors  such  as  these  determine  the  effect 
of  the  periods  of  inoperatlon:  Are  the  break- 
downs weather  related,  systematic  or  ran- 
dom? Does  the  facility  operate  continuously? 
Does  it  terminate  operations  when  the  de- 
vices are  Inoperative?  If  an  uncontrolled 
facility  threatens  the  standards  75  days  per 
year,  and  control  device  malfunctions  are 
random,  the  NAAQS  would  be  violated  on 
about  11  days  per  year  or  3";    of  the  time. 

Similarly,  if  the  operators  of  an  ICS  err 
not  more  than  15';  of  the  time  (15';  x  75 
poor  dispension  days- 11  days),  the  ICS  will 
protect  the  NAAQS  as  effectively  as  a  CCS. 

Data  on  the  effectiveness  of  ICS  are  sparse. 
TVA  reports  that  when  the  decision  to 
curtail  operations  was  made  18  hours  before 
a  curtailment  was  required  to  be  initiated, 
18',  of  the  decisions  were  In  error.  How- 
ever, additional  updating  procedures  are  now 
used  and  the  "go-no  go"  decision  is  executed 
2  hours  before  curtailment  is  required. 

Data  indicating  the  effectiveness  of  ICS 
systems  are  available  from  TVA,  the  Puget 
Sound  Air  Pollution  Control  Agency  and 
ASARCO. 


Number  of  violations.  NAAOS 


Source 


Period 


Number  ol  samplers 


24-hr, 
0.14  ppm 


J-hr, 
O.SO  ppm 


TVA 


January  1568  September  1969    14 

(before  ICS). 
September     1969  June     1970    14 

(after  ItS). 


to 


ASARCO            .. 

El  Paso . 

ASARCO 

1970. 

......  1971 

1969 

Notstated.        

do 

5 

5..    

5 

5.   .  

Number  ol  samplers 
Unknown,  but  at  least  9 

3 
2 
9 
2 
0 
0 

Number  oi  viol 

8 

2 

26 

Tacorna      ..^ 

1970 

1971. 

January  June  1972 

13 
3 
0 

Period 

aliens 

Source 

24-hr.i 
0.10  ppni 

3 

0 

1-hr,' 

0. 10  ppni 

PSAPCA;Tacoma 

1971 

1972 

4S 
19 

I  Note:  PSAPCA  standards. 

The  TVA  and  ASARCO  data  are  reported 
by  them.  TVA  data  are  the  more  objective 
because  a  date  for  inaugurating  the  ICS  was 
established  (Sept,  1969).  The  ASARCO  data 
Indicate  an  Increasing  capability  to  reduce 
violations  of  air  quality  standards  at  the 
sites  where  air  quality  Is  monitored  by  an 
ICS    program.    ASARCO    has    operated    ICS 


programs  since  1969  at  Increasing  levels  of 
effort.  The  Puget  Sound  APCA  data,  though 
based  on  local  standards,  Indicate  an  im- 
proved reliability  of  the  Tacoma  ICS  opera- 
tion. 

In  summary,  an  ICS,  when  properly  de- 
signed and  diligently  and  conscientiously  op- 
erated, can  be  used  to  attain   air  quality 
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standards  with  the  same  rellatolllty  as  a  CCS. 
(See  Tab  2.,   Reliability  of  ICS  and  CCS.) 

3.  Enforcement. 

For  an  enforcement  system  to  succeed  It 
must  provide  an  adequate  incentive  for 
V>urces  to  comply  with  emission  and  air 
quality  regulations.  Adequate  Incentive  ex- 
ists if  the  regulation  associated  with  the  ICS 
(1)  provides  for  adequate  control  agency 
surveillance  of  the  source  and  its  impact  on 
air  quality,  (2)  enables  the  agency  to  estab- 
lish liability  tf  air  quality  or  emission  stand- 
ards are  violated,  and  (3)  prescribes  suffi- 
cient penalties  to  deter  a  source  from  allow- 
ing such  violations  to  occtir. 

If  the  incentives  are  adequately  provided 
for,  the  control  agency  has  four  basic  ap- 
proaches to  enforceinent  of  an  ICS: 

1.  Enforcement  on  air  quality.  The  source 
operates  the  ICS  and  is  held  directly  re- 
sponsible for  maintaining  air  quality  stand- 
ards in  vicinity  of  the  plant. 

2.  Enforcement  on  emissions.  The  source 
operates  the  ICS  and  is  required  to  vary 
emissions  in  accordance  with  pre-arranged 
"curtailment  criteria."  These  criteria  are 
specific  meteorological  conditions  or  air 
quality  levels  at  which  the  source  curtails 
emissions  by  predetermined  amoimts. 

3.  Enforcement  on  emissions  and  air  qual- 
ity. This  is  a  combination  of  the  preceding 
approaches.  The  source  basically  operates 
In  accordance  with  cvirtailment  criteria,  but 
simultaneously  is  responsible  for  maintain- 
ing air  quality. 

4.  Enforcement  by  control  agency  opera- 
tion of  ICS.  The  agency,  on  an  operational 
basis,  determines  when  and  In  what  manner 
the  source  varies  emissions  to  attain  and 
maintain  air  quality  standards. 

When  air  quality  Is  the  basis  for  enforce- 
ment (Approach  ,1),  the  source,  as  a  condi- 
tion for  being  permitted  to  use  ICS,  assumes 
full  responsibility  for  maintaining  the  air 
quality  standards.  To  assure  that  the  stand- 
aids  are  maintained,  the  control  agency  has 
access  to  air  quality  data  on  a  real-time 
basis  and  has  access  to  all  air  quality  sensors 
to  assure  that  they  are  operated,  maintained, 
and  calibrated  properly.  Enforcement  actions 
are  initiated  if  air  quality  standards  (or  reg- 
ulations) are  exceeded.  This  approach  al- 
lows the  source  the  maximum  degree  of 
flexibility. 

When  emissions  are  the  basis  for  enforce- 
ment (Approach  2),  the  source,  as  a  candi- 
date for  being  permitted  to  use  ICS,  provides 
the  control  agency  with  a  set  of  curtailment 
criteria.  These  are  meteorological  conditions 
(and  occasionally  air  quality  levels)  which, 
in  the  course  of  developing  the  ICS,  have 
been  ascertained  to  be  precursors  or  Indi- 
cators of  the  need  to  limit  emissions  to  avoid 
air  quality  violations.  The  agency  requires 
access  to  air  quality,  meteorological  and 
emission  data.  Enforcement  actions  are  Initi- 
ated If  the  source  does  not  properly  adjust 
emissions  when  conditions  meet  the  curtail- 
ment criteria.  This  approach  has  the  advan- 
tage of  requiring  curtailment  even  though  an 
air  quality  sensor  is  not  located  In  an  area 
where  the  ground-level  contamination  Is 
most  likely  to  exceed  the  air  quality  stand- 
ard. It  does  not  require  the  source  to  assume 
responsibility  for  maintaining  air  quality 
standards.  Repeated  violations  of  the  air 
quality  standards  would  be  corrected  only 
by  periodic  reviews  of  the  system  by  the 
source  and  agency,  at  which  time  revision  of 
the  "curtailment  criteria"  would  be  in  order. 

Enforcement  on  emissions  with  respon- 
sibility to  maintain  air  quality  standards 
(Approach  3)  Is  a  combination  of  the  pre- 
ceding approaches.  "Curtailment  criteria" 
are  developed  and  justified  to  the  control 
agency.  Nevertheless,  the  source  is  Immedi- 
ately responsible  for  any  violations  of  air 
quality  standards.  This  approach  entails  con- 
tinuous monitoring  of  emissions,  dispersion 
conditions  and  ambient  air  quality  by  the 


control  agency.  If  properly  operated,  It  pro- 
tects against  violations  of  air  quality  stand- 
ards In  areas  where  no  sensors  are  located; 
against  unquantlfied  effects  of  pollutants 
(see  Tab  4);  and  provides  prompt  feed-back 
to  Improve  the  curtailment  criteria  when  the 
air  quality  data  show  the  criteria  to  be  liiade- 
qviate. 

Enforcement  by  control  agency  operation 
of  the  ICS  (Approach  4),  in  essence,  requires 
the  agency  to  operate  the  facility.  The  source 
has  no  flexibility.  It  responds  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  agency.  This  approach  is  likely 
too  paternalistic  and  so  philosophically  di- 
vergent from  normal  economic  and  industrial 
practices  as  to  be  unacceptable  to  any  source. 

Any  of  the  four  approaches,  due  to  the 
relative  complexity  of  an  ICS  would  impose 
a  considerable  administrative,  surveillance 
and  enforcement  burden  on  a  control  agency. 
The  burden  Is  compounded  If  sources  are  lo- 
cated in  rugged  terrain.  If  more  than  one 
source  Is  Involved,  or  If  sources  are  not  Isol- 
ated from  each  other.  Particularly  trouble- 
some is  a  r.iultl-source  system  or  system 
operated  where  the  background  levels  of 
contamination  exist.  Under  these  circum- 
stances establishing  liability  for  violations  Is 
difficult,  uncertain  and  time  consuming; 

Further,  EPA  and  most  State  and  local 
control  agencies  are  not  staffed  to  cope  with 
the  burden  of  enforcing  the  requirements  of 
the  CAA  In  areas  where  several  Intermittent 
control  systems  are  present.  If  use  of  ICS  is 
not  carefully  restricted,  the  enforcement  bur- 
den can  easily  become  unmanageable. 

A  reasonable  remedy  to  the  cost  of  en- 
forcement to  the  agency  would  be  to  require 
a  permit  to  operate  an  ICS.  The  permit  fee 
would  be  set  at  a  level  which  would  pay  for 
the  costs  of  surveillance  and  enforcement  of 
the  system. 

In  summary,  the  problem  of  enforcing  an 
ICS  Is  a  major  reason  for  the  reluctance  of 
many  to  endorse  the  use  of  such  systems.  If 
ICS  Is  limited  to  use  by  single.  Isolated 
sources,  enforcement  appears  manageable.  If 
allowed  to  be  applied  by  multi-sources.  In 
urban  areas,  enforcement  requirements  place 
great  demands  on  the  resources  of  air  pollu- 
tion control  agencies,  Including  those  of  the 
EPA.  Necessary  resources  might  be  acquired 
from  fees  for  i>ermlts  to  use  an  ICS.  Assum- 
ing administrative  problems  are  overcome, 
the  preferred  approach  Is  to  enforce  on  the 
basis  of  emissions  and  air  quality.  (See  Tab 
3..  Enforcement.) 

4.  Legal  Position  of  ICS. 

The  most  Important  policy  'decision  re- 
lating to  ICS  (and  tall  stacks)  is  the  inter- 
pretation of  Section  110(a)(2)(B)  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  This  section  requires  that  the 
SIPs  achieve  NAAQS  through  ".  .  .  emission 
limitations  .  .  .  and  such  other  measures  as 
may  be  necessaiy.  .  .  ."  This  key  phrase  may 
be  Interpreted  in  two  ways.  It  may  be  con- 
strued to  mean  that  "other  measures"  may 
be  used  only  if  sulncient  emission  limitation 
means  are  unavailable  or  Infeaslble,  thus 
making  "other  meastires"  necessary.  Or  It 
may  be  Interpreted  to  mean  that  any  com- 
bination of  emission  limits  and  "other  meas- 
ures" may  be  used,  provided  NAAQS  are  at- 
tained. 

Both  ICS  and  tall  stacks  are  "other  meas- 
ures." Both  techniques  rely  on  the  dlsjjersion 
of  pollutant  emissions  through  a  larger 
volume  of  air  to  reduce  ground-level  con- 
centration. A  taller  stack  does  not  reduce 
emissions.  ICS  reduces  emission  sometimes, 
but  may  increa.se  emissions  at  other  times. 
The  average  emissions  are  reduced  only 
slightly  if  at  all. 

If  ICS  and  tall  stacks  are  to  be  rejected  In 
favor  of  the  more  costly  emission  limitation 
methods  (CCS),  and  this  cannot  be  done  on 
reliability  grounds,  then  EPA  must  adopt 
and  defend  the  Interpretation  of  Sec.  110 
that  "other  measures"  may  be  used  only 
when    emission    limitation    is    unavailable 


and  or  Infeaslble.  (See  Tab  4.,  Legal  Position 
of  ICS.) 

5.  Unquantlfied  Effects. 

Tlie  present  ambient  air  quality  standards 
are  first  steps  towards  quantified  standards 
of  environmental  quality.  However,  they  do 
not  yet  Include  such  effects  as  contribution 
to  background  concentration,  conversion  of 
SOx  to  suspend  sulfates,  acid  rain,  climatic 
change,  and  long-range  'ecological  damage. 
All  these  presently  unquantifiable  effects  will 
be  reduced  if  emissions  are  limited  but  not 
If  NAAQS  are  attamed  solely  by  dispersion 
of  the  contaminants. 

Unquantlfied  effects  may  also  Include  re- 
strictions on  growth,  particularly  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  large  point  sources  which  operate 
an  ICS.  If  the  objective  is  only  to  attain 
standards  In  the  vicinity  of  the  source,  then 
the  air  quality  will  have  been  usxirped  and 
no  other  additional  facility  may  be  located 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  source.  (Sea  Tab 
5.,  Unquantlfied  Effects  of  Pollutant  Emis- 
sions. ) 

6.  ICS  and  the  SIPs. 

The  state  implementation  plans  (SIPs) 
and  EPA  procedures  for  determining  their 
acceptability  are  primai^y  based  on  air  qual- 
ity control  through  emission  reduction.  Ac- 
ceptance of  dispersion  techniques  (viz.,  ICS) 
in  lieu  of  emission  reduction.  In  more  than 
a  carefully  limited  number  of  cases,  may  re- 
quire major  revisions  in  the  SIPs.  Unless  con- 
siderable care  Is  taken  In  defining  and  limit- 
ing the  situations  in  which  EPA  will  accept 
ICS  as  a  control  measure,  the  basic  SIP  phi- 
losophy of  control  through  emission  reduc- 
tion may  be  undermined. 

7.  Costs  of  ICS. 

An  ICS  Is  not  cheap.  The  costs  occtir  In 
three  areas:  Direct  Installation  and  operat- 
ing costs  to  the  source,  loet  production  for 
the  source  and  lost  wages  for  Its  employees. 
and  costs  few  surveillance  and  enforcemej; 
to  the  public  sector. 

The  direct  costs  to  the  source  TWlude 
equipment  to  monitor  emissions,  weather 
and  air  quality:  computer  and  modeling  serv- 
ices; addtlional  technical  and  scientflc  per- 
sonnel: etc.  It  freqiymly  requires  one-year 
and  $300,000  to  $400,000  to  develop  an  ele- 
mentary ICS  system  land  another  $100,000  to 
$150,000  to  maintain  and  operate  It. 

Lost  production  may  or  may  not  be  a 
serious  cost  factor  depending  on  whether 
the  method  of  emission^ediiction  Is  produc- 
tion curtailment,  whether  the  facility  op- 
crates  at  full  capacity,  whether  lost  output 
can  be  recovered  without  serious  cost  penal- 
ties, and  on  lead  time  for  curtailment.  ASAR- 
CO indicates  that  they  cwrialled  annual  pro- 
duction 30%  at  one  piant.'EIPA  estimates  the 
curtailment  may  have  cost  $800,000  to 
$1,000,000. 

The  Increased  cost  of  surveillance  and  en- 
forcement may  be  considerable.  It  is  reason- 
able to  expect  the  source  to  defray  at  least  a 
part  of  this  public  expense. 

The  relative  cost  of  ICS  and  alternative 
CCS  win  vary  widely  with  the  particular  con- 
ditions. TVA  d»ai  indicates  that  limestone 
scrubbers  might  be  10  times  as  costly  as  ICS 
fcr  meeting  short-term  SO,  standards  near 
TVA's  pKJwer  plants.  Kennecott  estimates 
that  the  cost  of  90 'n  redi-.etion  of  sulfur 
emission  by  CCS  would  cost  50 'i  more  at 
their  Utah  smelter  and  350 '1  more  at  their 
Nevada  smelter  than  a  least  cost  system 
which  employs  a  combination  of  CCS  and 
ICS.   (See  Tab  6..  Cost  Effectl\'eness.) 

8.  Estimate  of  Number  of  Facilities  In- 
volved. 

There  are  379  coal-fired  power  plants  in 
the  U.  S.,  each  of  which  consume  more  than 
50.000  tons  of  coal  annually.  About  85-100 
of  these  are  located  in  remote  or  rural  areas 
and  are  required  by  state  regulations  (as 
indicated  In  the  SIPs)  to  reduce  the  sulfur 
content  of  their  fuel  to  l'~i  or  less.  These 
plants  currently  emit  about  IS'.'o  of  the  sul- 
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fur  dioxide  emitted  nationwide.  If  the  crit- 
ical sulfur  content  of  the  fuel  is  2'"'r,,  the 
number  of  such  fsfSlWties  rises  to  160-200. 
Nationwide  they  em^t  about  26-28%  of  the 
Nation's  sulfur  dioxide. 

Most  of  the  country's  16  copper  smelters, 
because  of  their  sites,  the  magnitude  of  their 
emissions  and  their  inability  to  control  their 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions  sufficiently,  threaten 
the  MAAQS.  Currently,  they  emit  3.5  mUUon 
tons  of  SO,  annually. 

In  summary,  100-115  facilities  probably 
will  apply  for  permission  to  meet  SO.  NAAQS 
by  ICS.  Another  85-100  facilities,  iriaking  a 
total  of  about  200.  ore  likely  to  apply  because 
of  state  limitations  on  the  sulfur  content  of 
the  fuel.  These  200  plants  emit  one-third  or 
more  of  the  nationwide  emissions  of  sulfur 
dioxide.  (See  Tab  7.  Number  of  Facilities 
which  may  Employ  ICS. ) 

9.  Self-Retirement  Factor. 

An  Intermittent  Control  System,  though 
currently  cost-effective  in  many  situations, 
over  a  period  t^nds  to  be  self-retiring.  As 
constant  control  systems  increase  in  relia- 
bility, and  decrease  in  costs,  the  difTerences 
between  the.  ICS  and  CCS  cost-benefits  de- 
crease. The  ICS  is  an  inconvenience  to  the 
operator.  Costs  of  idled  workers,  equipment, 
stock  piling  of  raw  or  partially  processed  ma- 
terials add  a  "harassment"  aspect  to  the  op- 
eration of  the  ICS.  It  is  reasonable  to  an- 
ticipate that  it  eventually  will  become  less 
attractive  as  a  control  tactic  for  many  sources 
and  some  source  categories. 

10.  Pollutant. 

THe'avaUabllity  and  cpst-effectiveness  of 
control  methods  vary  with  the  pollutant. 
Relatively  inexpensive  and  very  efficient  COS 
is  available  to  control  particulate  matter 
emissions  from  point  sources.  Similarly,  cost- 
etlectlve  controls  for  CO  from  stationary 
sources  are  available.  Therefore,  ICS  Is  not 
necessary  for  the  control  of  these  pollutants. 
The  very  high  percentage  of  NOi  and  HC 
einLsslons  from  mobile  -sources  and  atmos- 
pheric chemistry  considerations  make  these 
two  pollutants  poor  candidates  for  ICS.  On 
the  other  hand,  control  techniques  for  SO« 
emitted  from  combustion  sources  are  expen- 
siv«.  supplies  of  low  sulfur  fuel  are  Inade- 
quate, and  methods  to  cleanse  SO.,  from  ex- 
haust gases  are  not  very  efDclent?  Non-fer- 
rous smelters  emit  greater  amounts  of  SO,,, 
much  of  which  can  Ije  captured  at  reasonable 
costs.  However,  In  stome  situations  and  In 
some  locations,  sufficient  amounts  of  SO^ 
would  still  be  emitted  to  threaten  NAAQS. 

In  summary,  of  these  pollutants,  ICS  la 
warranted  as  a  control  tactic  only  for  SOa- 

1 1 .  Source  Size. 

The  cost  of  monitors,  modeling  and  en- 
forcement limit  the  use  of  ICS  to  large 
sources.  Only  if  these  services  are  provided 
by  the  control  agency  will  it  be  feasible  for 
small  sources  to  use  an  ICS. 

12.  Source  Isolation. 

The  contribution  of  a  source's  emissions  to 
the  observed  ground-level  concentration  is  a 
vital  factor  In  the  development,  operation, 
upgrading  and  enforcement  of  an  ICS  (see 
Fig.  1 ) .  If  a  source  is  sufficiently  Isolated,  and 
the  pollutant  of  concern  Is  SO;,  It  can  be 
assumed  that  all  of  the  otxserved  ground-level 
concentrations  In  the  vicinity  of  the  source 
are  due  to  the  source.  The  development,  im- 
provement and  enforcement  of  the  ICS  can 
be  straightforward,  unambiguous,  and  rea- 
sonably objective.  If  a  group  of  sources  is  iso- 
lated and  a  priori  agreement  can  be  obtained 
on  the  division  of  liability  among  the  sources, 
then  such  Isolated  clusters  may  be  treated 
as  one  Isolated  source.  Sources  located  In  or 
near  urban  areas,  whe^e  some  contribution 
to  the  ground-level\concentration  may  result 
from  several  or  maby  smaller  sources,  pose 
severe  technical  and  enlOrcement.difflcultles. 

The  use  of  an  ICS  should  be  limited  to 
Isolated  sources  of  SO,.  Otherwjse,  difficulties 
in  developing,  upgrading,  enforcing  and  as- 
sessing liabilities  may  be  created  which  in- 


crease costs  and  Jeopardize  attainment  and 
enforcement  of  the  NAAQS.  A  criteria  for 
Isolation  might  be  that  an  ICS  bft  approved 
for  a  source  only  if  It  were  located  In  an 
area  where  contributions  from  other  sources 
to  ground-level  contamination  do  not  exceed 
10',    of  the  annual  NAAQS. 

Options  for  acceptability  o/  ICS 

There  are  three  broad  options  as  to  the 
acceptability  of  ICS  for  existing  sources: 
always,  never,  and  sometimes. 

In  all  cases  the  option  refers  to  a  proposed 
use  of  ICS  that  is  technically  capable  of 
meeting  air  quality  standards  with  a  reli- 
ability equivalent  to  acceptable  CCS,  legally 
enforceable,  and  acceptable  to  the  state 
agency.  These  technical  and  enforcement 
conditions  will  severely  limit  the  number  of 
proposals  for  ICS  use. 

The  policy  options  cover  the  likely  cases 
where  ICS  woulcj  be  economically  attractive 
to  a  source  and  could  meet  EPA  requirements 
for  reliability  and  enforcement.  Such  cases 
would  primarily  be  large,  nonurban-sources 
of  SOj..  I 

Option  1:  Accept  ICS  for  any  existing 
source  or  pollutant  if  the  proposed  control 
system  Is  technically  sound  and  legally  en- 
forceable for  meeting  AAQS. 

Pro: 

(a)  The  cost  of  meeting  NAAQS  wUl  be 
lowered. 

(b)  The  demand  for  low  sulfur  fuel  will  be 
lowered. 

(c)  Large  sources  will  be  able  to  respond 
flexibly  to  changes  in  NAAQS  and  to  extreme 
meteorological  conditions. 

(d)  NAAQS  will  be  attained  sooner. 

(e)  Legal  support  for  this  option  may  be 
found  in  Sec.  110(a)(2)(B)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  In  the  words  '•.  .  .  and  such  other 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure 
attainment  and  maintenance  of  such  primary 
or  secondary  standard  .  ,  ." 

Con: 

(a)  This  option  Is  the  most  difficult  to 
legally  defend. 

(b)  Annual  emissions  from  sources  using 
ICS  would  not  necessarily  be  reduced  and 
may  even   increase   In  some   cases. 

(c)  The  SIP  preparation  and  approval 
process  will  be  seriously  upset  by  this  option. 

(d)  Both  growth  and  degradation  problems 
will  be  Increased. 

(e)  State  and  feder-al  resources  for  plan 
evaluation  and  enforcement  will  be  strained. 

(f)  The  potential  benefits  of  ICS  may  not 
be  realized  due  to  over-taxed  surveillance 
resources. 

(g)  Available  and  economically  reasonable 
CCS  will  not  be  used  in  some  cases  due  to  the 
lower  cost  of  ICS.  This  Is  especially  true  of 
particulates. 

Option  2:  Reject  ICS.  Accept  only  CCS. 
Allow  compliance  delay  until  1977  If  neces- 
sary for  development  of  CCS. 

Pro: 

(a)  This  option  i|the  most  legally  defen- 
sible.  1 

(b)  This  is  consiftent  with  past  policy 
that  NAAQS  ai^  to  be  met  by  permanent 
emission  reduction.  % 

(c)  ICS  may  be  used  under  this  option  as 
an  interim  control  measure  in  accordance 
with  Sec.  110(f)  (1)  (c). 

(d)  No  revision  of  SIPs  is  required. 

(e)  No  extra  burden  is  placed  on  surveil- 
lance and  enforcement  resources. 

(/)    Pollutant  emissions  are  minimized. 
Con : 

(a)  The  cost  of  meeting  NAAQS  will  be 
highest  under  this  option. 

(b)  The  demand  for  low  sulfur  fuel  will 
remain  high. 

(c)  Little  flexibility  will  be  available  to 
sources  to  respond  to  changes  in  air  quality 
standards  or  exceptionally  poor  dispersion. 

(d)  Attainment  of  NAAQS  will  be  delayed, 
fe)  The  position  of  EPA  will  be  Inflexible. 

Ill    some    instances    prohibitively   expensive 


CCS  or  permanent  production  curtailment 
will  be  the  only  atallable  control  options. 

Option  3:  Accept  ICS  only  under  certain 
conditions. 

Discussion :  Three  suboptions  are  presented 
below.  Each  suboption  Is  a  method  of  sepa- 
rating acceptable  from  unacceptable  uses  of 
ICS  in  addition  to  the  requlremeiats  that  ICS 
be  reliable  and  enforceable. 

Suboption  3a: 

Require  available  control  technology  to 
be  applied.  Allow  ICS  If  available  technology 
Is  insufficient  to  achieve  air  quality  stand- 
ards. Require  replacement  of  ICS  by  CCS 
when  new  technology  becomes  available. 

Pro: 

(a)  Minimum  deviation  from  past  policy. 

(b)  Relatively  easy  to  defend  legally.  ICS 
may  be  used  when  necessary  to  meet  NAAQS 
(Sec.  110(a)  (2)  (b)). 

(c)  Minimum  revisions  of  SIPs  required. 

(d)  Minimum  burden  on  stwveillance  re- 
sources. 

(e)  Minimum  relaxation  of  emission  re- 
duction requirements. 

(f)  An  alternative  to  permanent  plant 
operation  curtailment  is  available  if  the  CCS 
Is  insufficient  to  achieve  air  quality  stand- 
ards. 

Con: 

(a)  Permanent  controls  may  be  technically 
available  but  economically  Impossible.  In 
such  cases  EPA  would  be  put  in  the  position 
of  forcing  partial  or  total  plant  operation 
curtailment  while  withholding  an  effective 
and   economically  viable  control  method. 

(b)  ICS  may  be  much  more  cost-effective 
than  any  CCS,  particularly  where  short-term 
NAAQS  are  violated  only  a  few  days  or  hours 
per  year.  EPA  would  be  put  In  a  position  of 
defending  an  economically  irrational  policy, 

Suboption  3b: 

Allow  ICS  only  for  attainment  of  second- 
ary NAAQS.  Require  CCS  for  the  attainment 
and  maintenance  of  primary  NAAQS. 

Pro: 

(a)  ICS  Is  more  subjective  in  design  than 
CCS  and  in  some  cases  may  be  less  reliable 
than  the  best  CCS.  I>»^use  should  be  pre- 
vented when  health-jjHated  standards  are  In- 
volved. 

(b)  This  option  provides  a  clear-cut  cri- 
teria for  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  ICS. 

Con: 

(a)  ICS,  when  properly  designed  and  con- 
scientiously operated,  can  be  as  reliable  as 
stack-gas  cleaning  methods  which  are  ac- 
ceptable for  the  attainment  of  primary 
standards. 

(b)  The  cost  of  meeting  NAAQS  Is  high 
under  this  option. 

(c)  The  demand  for  low  sulfur  fuel  will 
remain  high. 

(d)  Attainment  of  NAAQS  may  be  delayed. 

(e)  The  position  of  EPA  will  be  inflexible. 
In  some  instances  prohibitively  expensive 
CCS  or  permanent  production  curtailment 
will  be  the  only  available  control  options 
for  meeting  the  primary  standard. 

Suboption  3c : 

Determine  the  acceptability  of  ICS  on  a 
case-by-case  basis.  Base  the  decision  on  the 
availability  and  cost  and  expected  emissions 
of  alternative  control  systems,  the  expected 
life  of  the  plant,  the  frequency  and  severity 
of  pollution  due  to  the  plant  and  any  other 
relevant  factors.  Review  the  decision  periodi- 
cally. Require  CCS  when  conditions  change 
In  its  favor. 

Pro: 

(a)  Allows  for  the  optimization  of  public 
beneflts  by  balancing  the  value  of  emission 
reduction  against  the  cost  of  such  reduction. 

(b)  Allows  the  use  of  a  complete  range  of 
emission  reduction  and  dispefsion  techniques 
for  the  timely,  effective,  and  economical  Im- 
provement of  air  quality. 

(c)  Avoids  unreasonable  decisions  due  to 
Inflexible  criteria  (I.e.,  allowance  of  ICS  for 
particulates  when  cost-effective  CCS  is  avail- 
able or  the  requirement  that  multi-million 
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dollar  SO.,  scrubbers  be  used  to  avoid  viola- 
tions expected  only  a  few  days  per  year). 

(d)  Allows  the  States  maximum  flexibility 
for  meeting  NAAQS  on  time  and  at  reason- 
able cost. 

Con: 

(a)  Case-by-case  decisions  may  result  in 
case-by-case  lawsuits — at  least  until  a  prec- 
edent Is  established. 

(b)  The  lack  of  objective  criteria  may  lead 
to  charges  of  arbitrariness,  Inequity,  or  favor- 
itism. 

(c)  An  accurate,  quantitative  measure  of 
the  environmental  effectiveness  'of  emission 
reduction  Is  not  available  for  use  in  optimiz- 
ing the  cost-effectiveness  of  emission  con- 
trol. 

(d)  The  acceptance  precedure  will  be  in- 
herently lengthy  and  complex. 

(e)  Negotiations  over  the  acceptability  of 
ICS  may  delay  the  application  of  any  con- 
trol. 

Summary  arguments 
A  basic  premise  to  the  recommended  EPA 
policy  on  ICS  is  that  there  are  benefits  to 
society  from  reducing  emissions  of  most  pol- 
lutants into  the  atmosphere  independent  of 
the  attaiiunent  of  NAAQS.  An  important  por- 
tion of  the  effects  of  pollutant  emission  Is 
presently  unquantlfiable  (e.g.,  acid  rain,  cor- 
raslon.  suspended  sulfates,  property  damage, 
ecological  change ) .  These  effects  are  a  func- 
tion of  atmospheric  loading  and  are  reduced 
most  effectively  by  attaining  NAAQS  through 
permanent  emission  reduction.  They  are  not 
alleviated  through  use  of  tall  stacks  and 
slightly^lleviated  by  ICS.  If  at  all. 

The  benefits  of  emission  reduction  over 
emission  dispersion  are  of  finite,  not  unlim- 
ited, value.  The  outright  rejection  of  disper- 
sion techniques  when  emission  reduction 
techniques  are  unavailable  or  prohibitively 
expensive,  would  not  optimize  benefits  to  so- 
ciety. It  would  be  unreasonable  to  force 
permanent  curtailment  of  production  or 
severe  Increases  In  product  prices  due  to  the 
Inslstance  on  CCS  If  reliable  and  much  more 
cost-effective  ICS  Is  available. 

The  problem  has  been  to  find  a  decision- 
making framework  to  determine  an  accept- 
able strategy  for  attaining  NAAQS  which 
optimizes  benefits  to  society.  Many  alterna- 
tives are  available  to  accomplish  this  objec- 
tive, from  unrestricted  use  of  any  tactic  that 
will  meet  NAAQS  to  the  prohibition  of  ICS 
or  tall  stacks.  Neither  of  these  extreme  alter- 
natives allows  the  optimization  of  beneflts. 
Combination  alternatives  that  allow  ICS 
only  to  solve  part  of  the  problem  (i.e.,  after 
application  of  reasonably  available,  or  best, 
or  most  practicable  control  technology,  or 
after  attaining  primary  NAAQS  by  permanent 
emission  reduction)  do  not  really  address  the 
problem  of  maximizing  benefits.  They  have 
the  advantage  of  providing  more  dogmatic 
criteria  for  decisions  on  acceptable  strategies. 
However,  they  are  arbitrary  in  Initial  selec- 
tion of  criteria  and  once  selected  they  are  rel- 
atively Inflexible.  Such  Inflexibility  can  force 
unreasonable  decisions  in  some  circum- 
stances for.  In  fact,  there  are  few  situations 
which  are  precisely  alike.  The  cost  advantage 
of  ICS  over  CCS  Is  1:10  or  more  for  power 
plants  with  tall  stacks  where  short-time  SO, 
standards  are  violated  only  1-2  Tr  of  the  time" 
Some  smelters  see  no  advantage  In  attaining 
standards  by  ICS  alone.  A  combined  CCS-ICS 
system  may  be  less  costly  than  either  CCS  or 
ICS.  The  cost  advantage  of  a  combined  sys- 
tem over  CCS  ranges  from  1:1.5 — 1:3.5  de- 
pending on  the  smelter  Involved.  Other  vari- 
able factors  Include  the  local  climate  and 
topography,  the  expected  life  of  the  plant, 
population  and  biota  surrounding  the  plant, 
etc. 

It  appears  logical  that  the  way  to  make  the 
proper  decision  In  each  case  Is  for  EPA  or 
the  State  toMeclde  each  case  Individually 
within  a  consistent  policy  framework.  It  is 
essential  that  the  framework  formally  recog- 
nize that  the  growth  of  population  and  econ- 


omy, and  changes  in  technology  create  in- 
creasing stress  on  the  environment:  recognize 
that  there  are  benefits  of  emission  reduction 
over  dispersion  at  the  present,  as  well  as  in 
the  future,  and  recognize  that  such  reduction 
has  a  finite,  not  unlimited,  value  that  must 
be  compared  to  the  cost  differential  between 
emission  reduction  and  dispersion. 

This  policy  would  lead  to  many  generaliza- 
tions that  predetermine  the  decision  in  most 
cases. 4f  or  example,  ICS  would  be  limited  to 
attaining  SOi  standards,  would  apply  to  iso- 
lated sources,  would  consider  terrain  prob- 
lems, would  apply  to  sources  whose  processes 
are  adaptable  to  variable  levels  of  operation, 
would  apply  particularly  to  facilities  which 
threaten  short-term  standards,  etc. 

This  polfcy  allows  States  maximum  flexibil- 
ity to  devise  acceptable  control  strategies  for 
attainment  of  NAAQS.  If  they  can  place  a 
high  value  on  the  beneflts  of  generally  clean 
air,  they  can  require  much  emission  reduc- 
tion; EPA  has  not  "sold  them  out."  (EPA 
should  continuously  and  vigorously  support 
States  in  their  desire  to  achieve  highest  qual- 
ity air  attainable.)  If  the  State  wishes  to  use 
ICS  to  meet  NAAQS,  they  can  allow  it  and, 
with  reasonable  Justification,  EPA  can  ap- 
prove the  strategy.  Since  decisions  will  be 
made  on  the  facts  in  each  case,  EPA  can 
avoid  being  forced  into  unreasonable  actions. 
In  summary.  Camp  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing three-tiered  approach  to  ICS: 

1.  Adopt  a  policy  that  emission  reduction 
is  preferred  to  dispersion  techniques  even 
though  NAAQS  can  be  reliably  attained  in 
some  circumstances  by  the  latter  techniques. 

2.  Decide  whether  a  source  is  a  viable  can- 
didate for  ICS  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  taking 
into  account  the  availability  and  cost  of  CCS, 
and  the  numerovis  other  factors  thtit  may  be 
relevant  to  the  particular  case. 

3.  Scrutinize  the  reliability  and  enforce- 
ability of  the  proposed.  ICS,  if  it  is  deemed 
feasible  for  the  source  to  use  ICS  as  a  part  of 
Its  control  strategy.  The  ICS,  if  approved, 
would  be  reevaluated  periodically  (1)  to  de- 
termine if  cost-effective  CCS  had  become 
available,  and  (2)  to  determine  if  the  reli- 
ability of  the  ICS  Is  adequate  and  Improvable. 
(See  Tab  8.,  Conditions  for  Acceptability  of 
an  ICS.) 

TAB.  I.    THEORY    AND    OPERATION    OF    ICS 

Definition 

In  the  broadest  sense  an  Intermittent  Con- 
trol System  (ICS)  is  the  deliberate  variation 
Of  pollutant  emission  rate  based  on  estimates 
of  atmospheric  dispersion  potential  order  to 
reduce  the  environmental  impact  of  Impact 
of  those  emissions. 

This  broad  definition  Includes  many  prac- 
tices not  generally  considered  to  be  Inter- 
mittent control,  such  as  soot-blowlng  or  ag- 
ricultural burning  during  good  dispersion 
conditions  and  the  alteration  of  work  sched- 
ules to  change  the  time  and  intensity  of  peak 
traffic  density.  A  narrower  and  more  familiar 
definition  of  ICS  refers  only  to  emissions  from 
stationary  sources  which  operate  continu- 
ously or  during  fixed  working  hours  and 
which  reduce  their  emission  rate  during  pe- 
riods of  poor  atmospheric  dispersion  condi- 
tions in  order  to  avoid  the  high  ground-level 
pollutant  concentrations  probable  under 
those  conditions. 

The  second,  narrower  definition  will  suf- 
fice for  our  purposes  provided  two  qualifica- 
tions are  added:  (1)  The  emission  rate  may 
increase  during  periods  of  good  dispersion  as 
well  as  decrease  during  poor  conditions,  and 
(2)  ICS  is  not  necessarily  an  exclusive  con- 
trol strategy;  it  is  one  of  several  control  strat- 
egy elements  which  may  be  used  in  combina- 
tion to  mimize  the  impact^f  pollutant  emis- 
sions on  the  environment.  These  control 
strategy  elements  Include  process  change,  re- 
moval of  pollutants  from  the  exhaust  stream, 
and  the  use  of  cleaner  fuel,  all  of  which 
reduce  pollutant  emissions  and  ICS,  taller 
stacks,  and  appropriate  siting,  which  rely  on 


improved  dispersion  of  pollutant  emission  to 
reduce  or  redistribute  the  ground-level  pol- 
lutant concentration. 

Variable  dispersive  capacity 
It  has  been  observed  that  pollutant  con- 
ceiuratlons  resulting  from  a  constant  rate 
of  emission  vary  over  several  orders  of  mag- 
nitude at  any  given  ground-level  monitor. 
This  phenomenon  Is  due  to  three  mecha- 
nisms, all  related  to  temporal  variation  in 
meteorological  conditions :  ( 1  y  The  pollutant 
Is  transported  tov.-ard  or  away  from  the  re- 
ceptor due  to  changes  in  wind  direction,  (2) 
the  maximum  ground-level  concentration 
attributable  to  a  source  varies  both  In  mag- 
nitude and  distance  from  the  source  with 
changes  in  atmospheric  stability  and  wind 
speed,  and  (3)  the  pollutant  is  mixed 
throughout  a  larger  or  smaller  volume  of  air 
due  to  changes  In  wind  speed,  stability  and 
mixing  height. 

The  first  mechanism  Is  of  limited  interest 
for  it  does  not  necessarily  reduce  the  ground- 
level  concentration,  but  only  moves  that  con- 
centration from  place  to  place.  The  other 
mechanisms  are  of  considerable  environ- 
mental significance. 

The  adverse  effect  of  a  pollutant  on  an 
environmental  element  (animal,  plant,  ma- 
terial) is  an  increasing  function  of  the  rate 
of  transfer  of  that  pollutant  to  that  element. 
This  rate  of  transfer  is,  in  turn,  an  Increasing 
function  of  the  atmospheric  concentration 
of  the  pollutant  to  which  the  element  is 
subjected.  The  relationship  between  pol- 
'  lutant  concentration  and  adverse  effect  is 
most  probably  non-linear.  At  high  pollutant 
concentrations,  the  effects  may  be  rapid  and 
intense;  at  lower  average  concentrations  the 
effects  niay  be  slow,  subtle  and  cumulative; 
at  still  lower  average  concentrations,  there 
may  be  no  adverse  effect;  in  fact,  some  waste 
products  may  have  a  net  beneficial  effect  on 
some  environmental  elements  when  present 
In  low  concentration. 

The  relationship  between  pollutant  emis- 
sion rate  and  ground-level  concentration  of 
that  pollutant  is,  therefore,  of  considerable 
Importance.  If  a  pollutant  emitted  Into  the 
atmosphere  Is  dispersed  through  a  greater 
volume  of  air,  then  its  Impact  on  the  surface 
environment  will  be  less  p>er  unit  of  surface 
area,  but  more  surface  area  will  be  affected. 
If  all  the  pollutant  is  eventually  deposited 
on  the  surface,  then  the  product  of  (pollut- 
ant per  surface  area)  times  (surface  area 
effected)  is  constant.  If.  however,  the  adverse 
environmental  effect  due  to  ground-level 
concentration  and  pollui*nt  deposited  on 
the  surface  decreases  more'fapidly  than  pol- 
lutant per  unit  volume  and  pollutant  per 
unit  area,  then  wider  pollutant  dispersion 
will  reduce  total  environmental  impact  of 
those  pollutants.  'NAAQS  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  no  adverse  effect  occurs 
below  a  threshold  ground-level  concentra- 
tion. This  assumption  is  undoubtedly  sim- 
plistic (See  Tab.  4:  Unquantified  Effects  of 
Pollutant  Emissions).  However,  the  assump- 
tion that  total  environmental  damage  de- 
creases with  increased  pollutant  dispersion 
Is  reasonable.  It  may  be  concluded,  therefore, 
that  the  capacity  of  the  environment  to 
absorb  waste  with  a  given  envlronpiental 
impact  (not  necessarily  at  zero/Impact) 
varies  with  the  dispersion  of  tjtfat  waste 
throughout  the  air  and.  eventuaU/,  over  the 


Earth's  surface. 


Effectiveness  of  ICS 
Now  consider  two  emission  sources  which 
produce  the  same  long-term  averake  amount 
of  emissions  under  identical  clrc^imstances 
except  that  one  source  emits  at  a  constant 
rate  and  the  other  source  varies  its  emission 
rate  with  dispersion  conditions.  Both  the 
peak  and  average  environmental  impact  of 
the  source  using  ICS  will  be  less  than  that 
of  the  source  that  emits  at  a  constant  rate. 
(See  the  appendix  for  an  example  support- 
ing  this  statement.)    If  a  source  using  ICS 
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has  a  lower  average  emission   rate   than  a  This  system  is  similar  to  the  first  except 

Constant  rate  source   (in  addition  to  varla-  that  air  quality  monitors,  data  storage,  and 

ble  emission  rate  based  on  dispersion  poten-  periodic  upgrading  of  the  operating  model 

tlal).  then  its  environmental  Impact  will  be  have  been  added.  In  most  Instances,  a  de- 

that  much  less.  Thus,  there  are  nt  le-ist  two  tailed  cliniatologlcal  study  and  a  validated 

cases  in  which  ICS  is  clearly  environmentally  dirru.^lon    model    will    not    be    available    at 

superior  to  CCS.  the  Initiation  of  an  ICS.  The  collection  of 

The  third,  and  most  difficult  case,  is  where  emission  and  concentration  data  provides  a 

the  ICS  source  emits  more  pollutant  on  the  basis  for  analysis  of  the  model's  accuracy, 

average  than  the  CCS  source.  There  is  cer-  and  for  possible  Improvements  in  that  ac- 

talnly  a  point  at  which  the  greater  emission  curacy.    Tlie    monitoring    network    required 

from  ICS  Is  no  longer  compensated  by  the  would   be   Elmilar   to   that   discussed   under 

wider  distribution  of  that  emission.  The  de-  an  ICS  systemybased  solely  on  air  quality 

termination  of  this  balance  point  "depends  moniiorlng    (2.    above),    except   that    fewer 

on   the   liidic.itor  of  environmental   impact  monitors    would    be    required    because    the 

u.'ed.  the  accuracy  of  dispersive  capacity  pre-  model  is  available  to  interpolate  air  quality 

diction  and  the  relationship  between  emis-  between  monitors. 

slon  rate  and  dispersive  capacity.  It  is  suf-  The   existence    of   a    monitoring   network 

fifient  for  our  purpos^^here  to  state  that  may  Improve  meteorological  prediction,  es- 

the   relative  environmental  effectiveness  of  pccially  In  cases  of  complex  topography,  be- 

ICS  in  comparison  with  CCS  becomes  posi-  cause  source-receptor  pollutant  transport  Is 

live  at  some  point  where  average  ICS  emis-  an  Indicator  of  meteorological  conditions, 

slons   are   somewhat    greater    than    average  4.  Combined  sj-stcm  (Figure  l-2d) 

CCS  emissions,  and   increases  as  ICS  emis-  An  ideal  ICS  would  employ  three  comple- 

sions  are  reduced.  This  statement  is  illus-  mentary    operations.    The    emi-ssion    source 

trated  In  Figure  1-1.  would   first    look   at   meteorological   predic- 

ICS  operation  tio'is  and  adjust  Its  emission  output  accord- 

Tliere  are   tliree  tvoes  of  IC?    Thes^  are  '"°'-^-  "  **"**  adjustment  were  not  sufficient, 

Ti,i-  J'.'.f^.v,  ...  iii„.f     .  ^  i     ,:•■           ,   o  meteorological  coildit ions  would  be  continu- 

ThT  hP.rrlfVh     Tri;  ,    H         "     l?''^  ^^t  ""5'  ^^  Periodically  analvzed  to  determine  If 

?^f  u  /rttfr„Mnt,  n^^M    h  °''"f' '"f  '"°^^'-  Improvements  in  the  prediction  accuracy  of 

^m  ,m  .frS    »    T           f   ^f  "^k"  h '"*"'  ^he  model  cot.Id  be  effected.  Such  Improve- 

Imum  ground-level  concentrations  based  on  ^ 

emission     rate,     meteorological     conditions     

(wind  direction,  wind  speed,  stability,  mix- 
ing bf  ight) ,  and  local  topography.  The  mete-  Frequency  ot  occuttence 
orologlcal  condUious  needed  to  operate  the  (peicem; 
model  generally  must  be  predfcted.  The  pre-  .j. 

diclion  will  be  based  on  the  short-  and  long-     _ 

range   p;ist   history   of   the   weather   In   the 

vicinity  of  the  plant  and  on  National  and     20 

regional    weather   forecasts.   The  desired  or     jg ■ 

expected  plant  emission  rate  is  also  entered  ifi.\V"'.'"SSSSSSSS.'.''.'...'.\\. 

in  t1^  operating  model.  20 1.III""1IIIII[! 

O*  form  of  model  output  is  the#xpected  .„ 

maximum  ground-level  concentration.  This     •     

estimate    is    compared    with    the    relevant 

short-term  air  quality  standard.  If  the  ex-  '  Average. 
pected  maximum  concentration  is  less  than 

the  standard  (with  some  safety  factor  in-  Coitunn  (1)  represents  the  frequency  that 
eluded  to  compensate  for  uncertainty),  then  «ri  ambient  ground-level  air  quality  concen- 
no  action  Is  taken  and  the  plant  operates  trat ion  represented  In  column  (2)  as  a  result 
normally.  If  the  estimated  maximum  con-  of  a  sources  operation.  Column  (3)  Indicates 
ceniratlon  exceeds  the  appropriate  thresh-  "'»^  50';  constant  control  is  applied.  Col- 
old,  then  plant  emission  must  be  reduced.  "•""  **>  Indicates  the  concentration  expect- 
Emission  reduction  may  be  achieved  by  ed  as  a  result  of  the  constant  control.  Column 
switching  to  cleaner  fuel,  reducing  the  level  (5)  represents  the  amount  of  ICS  control 
of  plant  operation,  or  delaying  high  emission  applied  to  each  frequency  of  occurrence 
processes  that  may  have  been  scheduled.  Interval.  Column  (6)  is  the  expected  ambient 

2.  Closed  loop  svstem  based  on  air  quality  concentration  as  a  result  of  the  degrees  of 
monitoring.  (Figure  l-2b)  ^CS  control  applied  during  each  frequency 

This  ICS  relies  entirely  on  real  time  air  of  occurrence  Interval, 

quality  feedback  for  information  on  which  ^ot  only  is  the  peak  concentration  reduced 

to  base  the  control  decision.  An  array  of  con-  "^^^^^  ^^^  '^  "*«*•  ''"*  ^^^  average  concen- 

tinuous  air  quality  monitors  is  located  at  'ration  is  reduced  as  well.  The  reader  Is  in- 

those  points  where  maximum  concentrations  vited  to  substitute  any  schedule  of  radiation 

are  expCcted.  The  level  and  rate  of  change  which  averages  to  50-;  control  and  decreases 

of  pollutant  concentration  at  each  monitor  ^''°'^  *oP  '«  bottom  for  the  schedule  used  In 

is  continuously  scanned.  The  emission  rate  col*"""  1 5)  to  assure  himself  that  both  peak 

is  curtailed   whenever  a  monitor   indicates  'f'^  .^'■''llf  e^P^cted  concentration  will  be 

that  a  standard  is  in  danger  of  being  ex-  '^^  '°'"  ^^°- 

ceeded.  Because  of  the  time  delay  involved  tab  2.  reliability  of  ics  a.vd  crs 
in  reducing  the  emission  rate  and  because  Many  control  officials  are  reluctant  to  ac- 
of  the  time  required  for  the'  pollutant  to  cepi  an  ICS  as  a  control  measure  because 
travel  from  the  stack  to  a  monitor,  control  the  reliability  of  such  systems  for  protect- 
must  be  Initiated  somewhat  before  moni-  Ing  national  ambient  air  quality  systems 
tored  concentration  reaches  the  standard.  (NAAQS)  has  not  been  adequately  demon- 
Threshold  values  of  concentration  and  rate  strated.  Recent  data  have  become  avail- 
of  change  of  concentration  will  be  set,  based  able  '  -  ^ '  that  permit  a  Judgment  to  be  made 
on  the  reduction  response  time  and  source-  of  the  reliability  of  an  ICS. 
receptor  distance.  The  amount  of  reduction  The  traditional  and  preferred,  procedure 
needed  is  not  estimated  by  this  system.  A  to  attain  and  maintain  in  the  ambient  air 
step-wise  reduction  schedule  would  be  ap-  quality  standard  Is  to  limit  emissions  on  a 
propriate.  continuous  basis  to  the  extent  that  NAAQS 

3.  Closed  loop  system  based  on  diffusion  are  not  exceeded  during  the  most  adverse 
modelii)^  upgraded  by  emlsslon-concentra-  meteorological  conditions.  With  a  combustion 
tion  dali^    (Figure   l-2c)  source,  the  most  reliable  technique  Is  to  use 


ments   would   then  be  Incorporated   In  the 
model. 

The  advantage  of  a  combined  system  lies 
In  the  fact  that  each  of  the  loops  performs 
a  different,  valuable  function.  The  model  al- 
lows lead  time  in  performing  control  oper- 
ations. This  is  desirable  in  that  time  is 
necessary  to  switch  fuel  or  curtail  opera- 
tions. Furthermore,  there  Is  a  lag  between 
the  emls.slon  of  pollutants  and  the  regis- 
tration of  their  effects  at  the  monitors.  Even 
if  all  control  finictlons  were  Instantaneous, 
this  lag  time  could  still  result  In  unaccept- 
ably  high  concentrations  at  the  monitoring 
site(s)  for  a  limited  period.  The  lead  time 
associated  with  the  model  is  a  valuable  com- 
pensation for  the  several  system  lags.  The  air 
quality  loop  firmly  establishes  the  connec- 
tion between  air  quality  and  emissions.  Dur- 
ing tlie  Initial  operation  of  a  combined  sys- 
tem, when  the  operating  model  Is  tentative 
and  the  dependency  of  air  quality  on  local 
meteorology  only  partially  known.' It  is  pos- 
siljle  that  the  air  quality  loop  would  often 
be  the  controlling  one.  As  time  goes  on  and 
data  are  accumulated.  It  should  be  possible 
to  improve  the  operating  ptiodel  so  that  the 
air  quality  loop  Is  activated  less  and  less 
frequently  and  the  overall  ICS  operation  be- 
comes smoother  and  more  predictable. 

APPENDIX    TO    TAB.    1.    COMPARISON    OF    ICS    AND 
CCS  FOR  EQUAL  AVERAGE  EMISSION 

The  example  below  is  for  Illustrative  pur- 
poses only.  It  does  not  represent  an  actual 
or  proposed  control  system. 


alifln 

CCS  ccntfol 

Expected 

ICS  control 

Expected  con- 

nliol 

applied 

concentration 

applied 

centration  with 

(peicent) 

CCS  applied 

(percent) 

ICS  applied 

(?) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

100 

50 

5C.0 

100 

0 

75 

50 

37.5 

80 

15 

50 

50 

25.0 

50 

25 

25 

50 

12.5 

20 

20 

0 

50 

0 

0 

0 

150 

.150 

125.0 

150 

112 

fuels  which  contain  sufficiently  small 
amounts  of  the  polluting  elements  and  to  use 
them  in  a  manner  such  that  pollutant  emis- 
sions are  kept  to  a  minimum.  Where  a  proc- 
ess source  is  the  threat  to  NAAQS,  the  most 
reliable  technique  is  to  maintain  a  rate  of 
operation  such  that  emissions  are  sufficiently 
small  to  constitute  no  threat  to  NAAQS.  For 
some  facilities  these  approaches  impose  seri- 
ous economic  consequences. 

Control  devices  to  clean  the  exhaust  gases 
have  been  (and  are  being)  developed  to  limit 
emi.ssions  to  comply  with  regulations  de- 
signed to  attain  NAAQS.  Unfortunately,  such 
devices  often  do  not  operate  contintiously 
at  design  efficiency.  EPA  engineers  estimate 
that  SO.  flue  gas  cleaning  devices  will  b« 
inoperative  for  scheduled  maintenance  at 
least  2  weeks  per  year  and  for  unscheduled 
repair  an  additional  10';   of  the  time. 

The  threat  to  the  NAAQS  created  by  such 
outages  varies  among  facilities,  depending 
upon  whether  the  breakdowns  are  systematic 
or  random;  whether  the  facility  operates  a 
24-hour  day.  7-day  week;  whether  the  facility 
terminates  operations  when  the  control  de- 
vices are  Inoperative;  whether  the  malfunc- 
tions are  weather  related;  etc. 

Let  us  assume  that  a  continuously  opera- 
ting facility  without  control  devices  causes 
NAAQS  to  be  exceeded  on  20';  of  the  days 
of  the  year;  that  Its  control  devices,  which 
when  operating  are  sufficient  to  eliminate 
threats  to  NAAQS,  are  Inoperative  15';  of 
the  time;  and  that  the  facility  operates  at 
normal  capacity  whether  or  not  the  control 
devices  are  operating.  Then,  If  malfunctions 
of  the  control  devices  are  random,  the  NAAQS 
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would  be  expected  to  be  exceeded  on  3%  of 
the  days  (16%  x  207o=3%)  or  11  days  per 
year. 

Let  us  now  assyme  that  the  facility  oper- 
ates an  ICS  to  curtail  emissions  during  p«- 
riods  when  NAAQS  are  most  in  Jeopardy  and 
that  the  threats  occur  on  75  days  per  year. 
It  would  be  required  that  the  operators  of 
the  system  err  In  the  direction  of  too  little 
control  on  not  more  than  15%  of  these  76 
days  for  the  ICS  to  protect  NAAQS  as  effec- 
tively as  the  control  devices.  This  is  a  rea- 
sonable and  attainable  standard  for  relia- 
of  an  acceptable  ICS. 
formation  on  the  effectiveness  of  ICS  as 
a  procedure  to  protect  air  quality  is  limited 
to  data  from  operators  of  the  systems,  es- 
pecially TVA  (at  the  Paradise  Steam  Plant) 
and  ASARCO  (at  the  Tacoma  and  El  Paso 
smelters).  Futhermore,  the  Indicated  effec- 
tiveness of  the  system  may  be  closely  tied 
to  the  number  of  air  quality  sensing  sites  if 
the  objective  of  the  operators  is  primarily  to 
avoid  violations  of  the  standard  at  the 
sampling  sites.  (It  must  be  pointed  out  that 
an  ICS  system  went  into  operation  at  the 
TraU,  B.  C,  smelter  in  the  early  1940's.-  TVA 
operated  a  system  for  a  period  in  the  middle 
1950's  at  their  Klnston  Steam  Plant.-  How- 
ever, comparative  data  are  not  readily  avail- 
able for  before  and  after  implementation  of 
the  ICS.)  ' 

TVA  reports'  the  following  "before  and 
after"  data  for  their  ICS  at  the  Paradise 
Steam  Plant. 


Violations  of  S0.<  NAAQS 


VIOLATIONS  OF  NAAQS  SOi  STANDARDS 


3-hr,  0.5  ppm  24-tir,  0.14  ppm 


January  1968  to  September 
1969  (before) 

September  1969  to  June 
1971  (alter) 


10 
2 


These  data  are  from  14  sensing  sites  with- 
in a  22 ','4  degree  sector  centered  on  the  33 '^ 
degree  azimuth  from  the  source.  Approxi- 
mately 10%  of  the  wind  directions  cause  the 
plume  from  the  plant  to  threaten  this  sector. 
TVA  curtails  emissions  without  regard  to 
wind  direction  so  it  is  expected  that  un- 
sensed  violations  would  be  not  more  than 
10  times  those  reported.  Since  weather  situ- 
ations which  are  conducive  to  high  ground- 
level  concentrations  occur  more  frequently 
when  winds  have  a  southerly  than  a  north- 
erly component,  the  factor  of  10  alluded  to 
Is  undoubtedly  a  maximum. 

ASARCO  reports » »  the  following  numbers 
of  violations  in  vicinity  of  the  El  Paso 
smelter  to  the  variance  to  the  Texas  SOj 
standard  (0.6  ppm  for  1-hr.) : 

Year  and  number  of  violations 

1970 100 

1971    26 

1972 30 

These  data  are  based  on  data  sensed  at  18 
sites.  The  system  incorporates  a  continuous 
feedback  of  air  quality  information  to  the 
control  center.  Therefore,  the  operators  have 
information  as  to  impending  threats  to  the 
standards  at  the  sites. 

ASARCO  Independently  reported  that  the 
24-hr  SO;  NAAOS  was  violated  3  times  near 
El  Paso  in  1970  "when  the  fully  telemetered 
closed-loop  system  became  operational"  and 
2  times  in  1971.*  The  same  source  reported 
the  3-hr  SOj  NAAQS  was  violated  8  times  in 
1970  and  2  times  in  1971. 

The  following  air  quality  trends  near  their 
Tacoma,  Washington,  smelter  are  reported  by 
ASARCO  •  and  Puget  Sound  APCA.« 


24-hr,  0.14 

ppm    3-hr,  0.50  ppm 

ASARCO  Sensors  <  (5  sites): 

1969 '. 

1970 

... 

9 

2 

0 
0 

26 
13 

1971... 
1972  (Ja 

nuary-june)... 

3 

I 

VIOLATIONS  OF  PSAPCA  STANDARDS 

ISARCO » (5  sensors) 

PSAPCA « (9 ! 

60-min, 
0.40  ppm 

ensors) 

60-min,            24-hr, 
}.40  ppm       0.10  ppm 

24-hr, 
0.10  ppm 

1969....   1          273 
1970....  /      V     175 
1971..../        \_29 
1972....I   -     .^....■. 

28  . 
8  . 

1 

"■■ 4"5" 

19 

0 

These  data  are  not  strictly  comparable 
for  a  nimiber-of  reasons:  The  facilities  are 
in  different  climatic  and  topographic  situa- 
tions; the  systems  are  devised  to  meet  dif- 
ferent standards;  and  one  is  a  combustion 
source,  the  others,  process  sources.  Never- 
theless, substantial  reductions  in  pollutant 
levels  occurred  at  the  sensing  sites  in  all 
cases.  Where  24-hour  data  are  available,  the 
evidence  is  strong  that  the  24-hour  primary 
SO,  standard  may  be  attained  near  large 
isolated  point  sources  by  ICS  methods.  Vio- 
lations of  shorter-term  standards  are  reduced 
by  a  factor  of  4  to  5. 

Several  caveats  are  In  order: 

a.  The  reliability  of  an  ICS  is  a  function 
of  the  vigor  with  which  the  system  and 
standards  are  policed  and  enforced.  ASARCO 
for  example,  established  their  systems  first 
at  facilities  which  were  near  populated  areas. 
Public  concern  provides  an  incentive  to  at- 
taining the  standards.  • 

b.  The  indicated  reliability  of  an  ICS  may 
be  a  function  of  the  number  and  placement 
of  air  quality  sensors.  Data  from  Texas  APCS  = 
suggests  that  the  hours  of  violation  increased 
roughly  linearly  from  1968  to  1970  with  the 
increase  in  the  numt>er  of  monitoring  sta- 
tions. 

c.  A  well-operated  ICS  may  be  expected 
to  become  more  reliable  with  time.  The  oper- 
ators acquire  experience  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  their  problem.  On 
the  other  hand  a  CCS  may  decrease  in  re- 
liability with  time  due  to  aging  and  wear. 

In  conclusion,  for  some  sources  an  ICS 
may  as  effectively  protect  against  violations 
of  the  NAAQS  at  ground  level  as  a  CCS. 
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TAB    3.    ENFORCEMENT 

For  an  enforcement  system  to  be  success- 
ful, it  must  provide  adequate  incentive  to 
pollutant  sources  to  comply  with  emission 
and/or  air  quality  regulations.  With  an  ICS. 
establishment  of  incentive/ls  especially  criti- 
cal because  of  the  relatiw  degree  of  inde- 
pendence the  source  has  through  its  author- 
ity (albeit  limited  authority)  to  vary  emis- 
sions. Adequate  incentive  exists  if  the  regu- 
lation associated  with  the  ICS:  (1)  Provides 
for  adequate  control  agency  surveillance  of 
the  source  and/or  its  Impact  on  air  quality, 
(2)  contains  provisions  enabling  the  control 
agency  to  establish  legal  liability  if  air  qual- 
ity standards  and /or  ICS  emission  regula- 
,tlons  are  violated,  and  (3)  prescribes  suffi- 
cient penalties  to  deter  the  source  from  al- 
lowing such  violations  to  occur. 

If  the  above  conditions  for  adequate  in- 
centive hold,  there  are  four  approaches  to 
enforcement  that  a  control  agency  could 
pursue : 

1.  Enforcement  on  an  air  quality  basl.s. 
The  source  operates  the  IC^  and  is  held  di- 
rectly responsible  for  maintaining  air  quality 
standards  In  the  vicinity  of  his  facility. 

2.  Enforcement  on  an  emission  basis.  The 
source  operates  the  ICS  and  Is  required  to 
vary  emissions  in  accordance  with  emission 
"curtailment  criteria."  (Curtailment  criteria 
are  specific  meteorological  conditions  or  spe- 
cific air  quality  levels  at  which  the  source 
must  curtail  emissions  by  predetermined 
amounts.) 

3.  A  combination  fll  approaches  (1)  and 
(2).  The  source  is  helti  directly  responsible 
for  operating  in  accordance  with  curtail- 
ment criteria,  and  simultaneously  with  as- 
suring air  quality  standards  are  protected. 

4.  Control  agency  operation  of  the  ICS. 
The  agency,  on  an  operational  basis,  deter- 
mines when  and  in  what  mdrmer  the  source 
varies  emissions  tb  attain  and  maintain  air 
quality  standards. 

Enforcement  on^an  Air  Quality  Basis: 

This  approach  allows  the  source  the  great- 
est degree  of  Independence  and  fiexlbllity  be- 
cause the  source  operates  the  ICS  Itself,  and 
Its  daily  operations  are  not  necessarily  sub- 
ject to  control  agency  surveillance.  The  only 
stipulation  is  that  the  source  must  assume 
full  responsibility  for  maintenance  of  the 
air  quality  standards. 

Of  course,  as  with  enforcement  on  an 
emission  basis,  the  curtailment  criteria  used 
by  the  source  in  Its  dally  emission  control 
decisions  must  meet  prior  approval  by  the 
control  agency.  In  addition,  the  criteria  are 
subject  to  periodic  re-evaluation  by  the 
agency  on  the  basis  of  how  well  the  system 
is  performing. 

To  assure  that  the  standards  are  being 
met,  real-time  air  quality  data  must  be 
transmitted  from  the  monitoring  sites  di- 
rectly to  the  control  agency,  as  well  as  to 
the  source.  The  agency  must  have  free  access 
to  all  monitors  to  assure  that  they  are  prop- 
erly calibrated  and  maintained.  Enforcement 
actions  are  Initiated  if  and  when  air  quality 
standards  (regulations  In  this  case)  are 
not  met. 

The  number  of  sources  desiring  to  partic- 
ipate in  an  ICS  will  be  a  major  factor  in 
determining  whether  air  quality  is  the  pre- 
ferred basis  for  enforcement.  In  the  case  of 
a  single  isolated  point  source,  the  problems 
Involved  with  air  quality  as  the  basis  for 
enforcement  (e.g.,  establishment  of  liability 
if  air  quality  standards  are  exceeded)  are 
minimized.  Given  a  single  isolated  source, 
air  quality  monitoring  would  seem  to  offer 
a  more  direct  approach  to  surveillance  and 
enforcement  than  emisslo*  monitoring  and 
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engineering  Inspections  because  attainment 
of  specific  air  quality  levels  (standards)  Is 
the  principal  objective. 

The  success  of  a  system  that  bases  en« 
f orcement  primarily  on  measured  air  quality 
depends  upon  whether  or  not  It  can  be 
.shown,  through  analysis  of  the  data,  that  a 
given  source  contributed  a  specific  amount 
to  the  ambient  concentration  at  a  specific 
monitoring  site.  In  a  multiple-source  situa- 
tion, such  a  determination  is  difficult  or  Im- 
posislble  unless  extensive  emission  data  from 
the  sources  Involved  and  appropriate  detailed 
meteorological  data  from  the  area  are  con- 
tinuously available.  When  more  than  one 
sovirce  Is  involved,  it  wovild  probably  be  nec- 
es-sary,  from  an  enforcement  standpoint,  to 
prearrange  a  legally  binding  distribution  of 
linblUty. 

With  air  quality  as  the  principal  basis  for 
enforcement  it  is  especially  Important  that 
the  number  of  air  quality  monitors  be  suf- 
ficient to  provide  a  reasonable  estimate  of 
maximum  ground-level  pollutant  concentra- 
tions due  to  the  source  In  question.  The  even- 
tual determination  of  what  Is  '•reasonable" 
will  depend  on  (1)  the  cost  Involved  with 
e.'tch  additional- air  quality  monitor,  and  (2) 
the  acceptable  degree  of  error  in  estimating 
concentration  maxima.  An  acceptable  trade- 
off poiiit  between  those  t^o  factors  would 
have  to  be  found.  At  any  rate  the  required 
number  (a  dozen  or  more)  of  air  quollty 
monitors  about  each  source  would  be  much 
greater  than  is  currently  generally  required. 

The  required  number  of  air  quality  moni- 
tors might  be  considerably  reduced  if  ( 1 ) 
meteorcTtn^tatU^^pcrsiou  models  can  be  used 
In  conjunction  with  air  quality  monitoring 
or  (2)  mobile  .sensors  are  employed,  (3)  or 
both.  However,  until  validated  dispersion 
models  for  the  vicinity  of  the  source  in 
question  are  developed,  a  full  complement  of 
fixed  and  mobile  air  quality  monitors  would 
be  required. 

To  l>e  sure,  thp  determination  of  optimum 
locations  for  placement  of  air  quality  moni- 
tors Is  difHcult.  The  locations  of  maximum 
ground-level  concentrations  depend  upon 
source  characteristics,  topography,  meteoro- 
logical conditions,  and  travel  times  before 
emissions  reach  grouiid  level.  The  optimum 
nelworlc  may  be  achieved  only  after  consld- 
able  experience  and  adjustment  of  the  loca- 
tions of  air  quality  sen.sor^.  Howe%'er,  It  Is  at 
least  as  dlfflcultUo  determine  with  any  con- 
fidence (1)  the  degree  of  constant  control 
(CCS)  that  would  be  required  and  (2)  to 
demonstrate  that  air  quality  standards  have 
been  achieved  as  a  result  of  that  control. 

Enforcement  on  an  air  quality  basis,  would, 
however,  bring  about  a  problem  that  does  not 
exist  with  enforcement  of  emission  regula- 
tions. Under  emission  regulations,  the  source 
Is  not  nece.ssarlly  subject  to  enforcement  ac- 
tion if  an  air  quality  standard  Is  exceeded  In 
Its  vicinity,  as  long  as  It  complied  with  the 
(fixed)    emission   regulations. 

With  air  quality  as  the  basis  for  enforce- 
ment the  source  must  be  held  directly  liable 
for  violations  of  the  standards  if  the  source 
Is  to  have  adequate  Incentive  to  operate  the 
IC8  with  the  degree  of  diligence  necessary 
to  protect  air  quality.  The  problem  Is  that  for 
any  large  emitter,  violations  of  short-term 
standards  can  easily  occur  due  to  the  vagar- 
ies of  the  weather  and  the  dependence  of 
the  success  of  an  ICS  on  the  skill  and  con- 
scientiousness of  the  operators  of  the  system. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  la  how  to  legally 
enforce  against  such  violations.  Since  a  large 
emitter  u.sing  IjCS  will  likely  cause  air  qual- 
ity standards  to  be  exceeded,  ample  Incen- 
tives are  needed  to  assiue  that  the  source 
would  do  Us  be:it  to  minimize  the  risk  of  such 
Violations.  Perhaps  a  graduated  penalty  sys- 
t«m  would  be  in  order,  penalties  being  aa- 
Sfssed  In  proportion  to  the  frequency  and 
bevurlly  of  violations. 


Enforcement  on  an  Emission  Basis: 

This  approach  to  enforcement  Is  similar 
to  enforcemeiu^ea^  an  air  quality  basis  In 
that  the  source  operates  the  ICS;  i.e.,  the 
source  operators  determine  when  curtail- 
ment criteria  are  met,  and  emissions  are 
varied  accordingly.  However,  in  this  case,  the 
control  agency  oversees  the  dally  source  op- 
erations. Source  emission  data,  meteorolog- 
ical information,  atrtl  air  quality  data  must 
be  available  to  the  control  agency  (not  neces- 
sarily on  a  real-time  basis)  so  that  It  can 
determine  If  emissions  are,  In  fact,  being  cur- 
tailed when  the  curtailment  criteria  Indl- 
cale  the  need  to  do  so.  Enforcement  actions 
are  initiated  If  the  source  does  not  properly 
(and  promptly^  respond  to  the  curtailment 
criteria.  Through  this  approach  to  enforce- 
ment It  may  not  be  possible  to  hold  the 
source  legally  responsible  for  violations  of  air 
quality  standards,  as  long  as  the  source  cur- 
tails emissions  as  dictated  by  the  curtail- 
ment criteria.  Such  a  possibility  exists  be- 
cause the  source  wUl  have  been  utilizing  cur- 
tailment criteria  approved  by  the  control 
agency  prior  to  Initial  acceptance  of  the  ICS. 

At  any  rate,  enforcement  entails  a  con- 
siderably different  approach  if  emission  reg- 
ulations (for  variable  emissions)  are  In- 
volved, I'ather  than  air  quality  regulations. 
With  an  ICS,  surveillance  of  source  emis- 
sions and  establishment  of  liability  for  vio- 
lations would  be  n  relatively  arduous  task 
because  of  the  variations  in  emission  rates 
that  are  effected  at  the  source  in  response 
to  continually  changing  meteorological  con- 
ditions. Enforcement  would  be  based  at  least 
in  part  on  whether  the  source  properly  cur- 
tailed emissions  as  required  by  the  regula- 
tions. The  control  agency  administrative 
burden  would  besrelatively  complex  because 
emissions  would  iiave  to  be  coiitlnually 
matched  with  meiJtBured  air  quality,  pre- 
dicted air  quality,  ai\d/or  meteorological  in- 
formation to  determihe  if  the  emission  regu- 
lations are  being  complied  with  and  whether 
the  air  pollution  model  Is  operating  appro- 
priately. 

Enforcement  on  the  Basis  of  Air  Quality 
and  Emissions: 

Tills  approach  employs  surveillance  of  both 
air  quality  and  emissions  as  a  basis  of  the 
enforcement  procedure.  The  air  pollution 
control  agency  monitors  air  quality  to  as- 
sure that  the  standards  are  being  met.  It 
monitors  emission  rates  to  assure  that  air 
quality  standards  are  not  Jeopardized  In 
areas  where  no  air  quality  sensors  are  lo- 
cated and  to  afford  some  protection  from  un- 
quantified  adverse  effects  of  the  pollutants 
(see  Tab.  4). 

Control  Agency  Operation  of  the  ICS: 

Through  this  approach,  the  control  agency 
operates  the  ICS  Itself,  and  dictates  to  the 
source  when  and  In  what  manner  to  vary 
emissions.  Through  such  an  approach,  the 
source  Is  relieved  of  all  direct  responsibility 
.for  air  quality,  as  long  as  It  follows  the  In- 
tructions  from  the  agency.  Enforcement  ac- 
tions are  Initiated  If  and  when  the  source 
does  not  follow  those  Instructions.  Control 
agency  personnel  would  be  required  to  have 
extensive  training,  not  only  in  meteorology 
and  dispersion  modeling,  but  also  with  re- 
gard to  the  source  operations. 

This  approach  allows  the  .source  no  flexi- 
bility. The  source  Is  continually  subject  to 
direct  operation  orders  from  the  control 
agency.  Agency  personnel  would  constantly 
oversee  and  dictate  the  source's  control  ac- 
tivities and  possibly,  depending  on  the  type 
of  operation,  its  production  rate  as  well.  This 
approach  Is  highly  paternalistic.  It  Is  so 
philosophically  divergent  from  normal  eco- 
nomlo^nd  Industrial  practices  that  It  Is  un- 
llkelj^to  be  acceptable  to  any  source. 

DIStUSSIOM 

A  situation  where  only  two  or  three  .sources 
are  Involved  needs  consldcrulion.  As  with  the 


case  involving  many  sources,  more  complex 
emission  regulations  or  aome  fixed  diversion 
of  liability  would  be  In  order  to  determine 
the  proportion  of  the  ground-level  concen- 
tration at  any  given  point  Is  due  to  each 
source.  The  feasibility  of  enforcing  the  com- 
plicated regulations  for  such  a  system  would 
have  to  be  determined  on  a  case  by  case 
basis. 

In  addition  to  all  of  the  above  considera- 
tions, there  is  the  prominent  fact  that  EPA 
and  most  state  and  local  control  agencies 
are  Ill-equipped  to  meet  the  enforcement 
demands  placed  on  them  by  numerous  ICS 
operations.  If  the  use  of  ICS  Is  not  carefully 
restricted,  the  enforcement  burden  could 
easily  become  unmanageable.  In  addition, 
EPA  will  have  to  establish  legal  enforcement 
procedures  and  assign  additional  field  per- 
sonnel to  Intervene  In  those  ICS  situations 
where  state  and  local  control  authorities  do 
not  act  effectively  to  ensure  adequate  pro- 
tection of  air  quality. 

Any  of  the  four  approaches  to  enforcement, 
due  to  the  relative  complexity  and  Inherent 
uncertainties  of  an  ICS  would  Impose  a  con- 
siderable administrative  surveillance  and  en- 
forcement burden  upon  the  control  agency. 
The  burden  Is  compounded  If  the  source  is 
located  in  rugged  terrain.  If  more  than  one 
source  participates  In  the  system,  or  if  the 
source  is  not  isolated  from  othejj  sources. 

Terrain  poses  an  extremely  difficult  prob- 
lem because  of  the  variety  of  subtle  changes 
In  dispersion  characteristics  found  In  such 
areas  and  the  consequent  effect  on  ground- 
level  concentrations.  Multi-source  operations 
or  operations  In  areas  where  a  significant 
background  of  pollutant  exists  render  the 
establishment  of  liability,  the  Identity  of 
the  offender,  or  both  highly  uncertain. 

In  summary,  enforcement  considerations 
dictate  that  ICS  be  applied  primarily.  If  not 
solely,  to  single  facilities  that  are  isolated 
from  other  sources  of  the  pollutant  Involved 
or  for  multiple  sources  which  agree  before- 
hand to  share  responsibility  for  air  quality 
violations  on  a  fixed*  percentage  basis.  If 
there  are  measurable  background  concen- 
trations of  the  pollutant,  the  source  (s)  de- 
siring to  use  an  ICS  sliould  assume  responsi- 
bility for  all,  or  at  least  a  fixed  percentage, 
of  ground-level  concentrations  at  the  moni- 
toring sites.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  environ- 
mental protection  (and  enforcement,  for  that 
matter)  the  preferred  approach  to  enforce- 
ment In  any  ICS  Is  to  base  enforcement  on 
air  quality  and  emissions. 

TAB   4.    LEGAL   POSITION    OF   ICS 

The  standard  setting  procfljaure  for  sta- 
tionary sources  of  pollutant  emission  Is  cov- 
ered by  Sections  110,  111,  and  112  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  Section  110  requires  that  each 
State  submit  a  plan  for  the  achievement  and 
maintenance  of  NAAQS  which  "Includes 
emission  limitations — and  such  other  meas- 
ures as  may  be  necessary — ."  Section  111 
requires  "the  best  system  of  emission  reduc- 
tion— taking  Into  account  the  cost  of  achiev- 
ing .such  reduction — "  to  be  applied  to  new 
sources  or  source  modifications  "which  con- 
tribute significantly  to  air  pollution — ."  Sec- 
tion 112  requires  that  "emission  standards" 
be  prescribed  for  sources  of  hazardous 
pollutants. 

The  only  language  In  the  Clean  Air  Act 
that  would  allow  the  use  of  dispersion  tech- 
niques (ICS  &  tall  stack)  to  achieve  NAAQS 
are  the  words  "and  such  other  measxues  as 
may  be  necessary"  in  Section  110(a)  (2)(B), 
and  the  mention  of  "Interim  measures"  and 
"available  alternative  operating  procedures 
and  Interim  control  measures"  in  Section  110 
(e)  and  (f»  dealing  with  extension  of  the 
time  for  compliance  with  parts  of  the  SIP. 

There  is  no  question  that  ICS  qualifies  as 
an  "interim  control  measure"  and  as  an 
"available  alternative  operating  procedure" 
under  110  (c)  &  (f).  EPA  wovild  be  required 
by  the  Act  to  accept,  and  even  to  demand 
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ICS  to  minimize  pollutant  concentration 
during  SIP  extension  periods.  Nor  Is  there 
any  question  as  to  whether  a  reliable  and 
enforceable  ICS  qualifies  as  "such  other 
measures  as  may  be  necessary"  In  a  case 
where  no  alternative  CCS  Is  available.  Im- 
proved dispersion  Is  the  only  alternative  to 
emission  reduction  for  lowering  ground  level 
pollutant  concentrations. 

The  principal  question  Involves  the  legality 
of  rejecting  dispersion  control  methods  in 
favor  of  "emission  reduction  when  the  former 
Is  sufficient  to  achieve  NAAQS,  preferred  by 
the  source,  and  allowed  by  the  State. 

EPA  has  rejected  ICS  In  the  past,  but  on 
grounds  of  reliability.  An  example  of  this 
approach  Is  given  In  the  preamble  to  the 
regulations  proposed  for  non-ferrous  smelters 
m  Western  States  on  July  27,  1972  (37  P.R. 
15095).  This  policy  is  as  follows: 

".  .  .  At  this  time,  it  (Intermittent  con- 
trol) is  not  considered  an  acceptable  substi- 
tute for  permanent  control  systems  for 
attaining  and  maintaining  national  stand- 
ards. Experience  with  systems  employing 
Intermittent  process  curtailment  indicate 
that  although  air  quality  is  inproved,  viola- 
tions of  ambient  air  qualii.  >-taiidards  still 
occur.  Additional  experience  ith  these  sys- 
tems may,  however,  In  specifii  cases,  improve 
their  reliabUity." 

Recent  data  from  TVA  (See  Tab.  2)  Indi- 
cate that  very  significant  reductions  in  viola- 
tions of  NAAQS  can  be  achieved  with  ICS — 
reductions  such  that  no  violations  of  the 
primary  24-bour  SO,  standard  occurred  at  the 
locations  of  14  samplers.  So  the  general 
rejection  of  ICS  on  reliability  grounds  is  no 
longer  supportable. 

ICS  could  be  rejected  for  some  sources, 
confined  to  a  supplementary  role  for  others, 
and  accepted  only  until  more  cost-effective 
CCS  becomes  available  for  still  other  sources 
if  the  CAA  were  Interpreted  to  place  value 
on  emission  reduction  above,  and  beyond 
NAAQS  attainment.  The  CAA  has  not  been 
so  Interpreted  to  date.  For  example,  the  fol- 
lowing exchange  on  this  point  took  place 
during  the  oversight  hearings  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and 
Environnaeht,  January  1972.  The  speakers  are 
Subcommittee  Chairman,  Paul  G.  Rogers, 
EPA  Administrator,  William  D.  Ruckelshaus, 
and  Deputy  Assistant  Administrator,  Dr. 
John  T.  Middleton: 

"Mr.  Rogers.  Let  me  suggest  this  is  some- 
thing we  would  like  to  go  into.  Section  110 
requires   Inclusion  of  emission   limitations. 

"I  notice  on  page  3,  you  do  not  mention 
that.  Maybe  it  Is  covered,  Is  it? 

"Mr.  Ruckelshaus.  I  am  not  sure  I  un- 
derstand the  question. 

"Mr.  Rogers.  In  the  States'  implementa- 
tion plan  which  they  must  submit  as  to  how 
they  win  implement  the  law,  the  law  re- 
quires the  Inclusion  of  emission  limitations 
In  that  plan.  I  do  not  see  you  mentioning 
that.  Perhaps  you  overlooked  It.  Is  that  a 
requirement  in  your  guidelines? 

"Mr.  Ruckelshaus.  The  answer  to  your 
question.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  we  have  told 
the  State  that  while  they  may  submit  a 
strategy  In  which  emission  limitations  are 
provided.  If  they  can  show  that  the  stand- 
ards can  be  met  without  emission  limita- 
tions, then  we  will  review  the  plan  with 
that  In  mind. 

"Now,  the  vast  majority  of  the  plans  that 
have  been  and  are  being  submitted,  do  con- 
tain and  will  require  emission  limitations. 

"Mr.  Rogers.  How  will  they  know  If  they 
have  to  have  emission  limitations  until 
something  happens? 

"Mr.  Ruckelshaus.  In  virtually  all  of  the 
plans  that  we  have  now,  there  are  emission 
limitations. 

"Mr.  Rogers.  Why  Is  that  not  a  require- 
ment since  it  was  specifically  stated  In  the 
law? 


"It  is  my  understanding  this  was  changed 
at  OMB,  that  you  had  It  in  your  suggested 
guideline  but  it  came  back  from  OMB  and 
it  was  not  In  It.  Maybe  I  am  mistaken. 

"Mr.  Ruckelshaus.  It  was  simply  amended 
to  say  that  if  a  State  could  show  they  could 
meet  the  air  qxiality  standard  without  emis- 
sion limitations,  then  there  would  not  be 
such  a  requirement.  Frankly,  I  do  not  know 
how  they  -are  going  to  do  it,  but  if  they  can 
make  such  a  showing 

"Mr.  Rogers.  I  do  not  know  how  they  could 
do  It  either.  It  seems  to  me  there  was  a  re- 
quirement, and  I  hope  it  Is  still  a  require- 
ment because  it  is  required  In  the  law. 

"Mr.  Middleton.  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  spoke  to 
other  opportunities  to  meet  the  standards. 
I  think  if  you  or  your  staff  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  look  at  the  rules  and  regulations, 
which  we  will  submit  for  the  record,  you 
will  see  under  subpart  A,  42,1  a  description 
of  what  a  control  strategy  is.  I  might  just 
read  that  to  clarify  the  point  since  It  is  one 
of  concern  to  all  of  us. -It  says: 

"  'Control  strategy  means  a  combination 
of  measures  designated  to  achieve  the  ag- 
gregate reduction  of  emissions  necessary  for 
attainment  and  maintenance  of  a  national 
standard  including  but  not  limited  to  meas- 
ures such  as  emission  limitations."  These 
are  first  on  the  list. 

"Mr.  Rogers.  And  I  would  think  the  most 
Important. 

"Mr.  MiDDi-ETON.  That  is  why  they  appear 
first  on  the  list. 

"Mr.  Rogers.  I  cannot  conceive  of  any 
plan  coming  in  where  they  do  not  have  some 
thoughts,  some  plan,  some  method  of  elim- 
inating emissions,  because  this  Is  where  we 
are  beginning  to  start  one. 

"Mr.  Ruckelshaus.  I  have  yet  to  see  one 
which  does  not  have  any  limitations. 

"Mr.  Rogers.  I  would  hope  you  would  not 
approve  any  plan  that  does  not  include  that 
within  their  proposal. 

"Shouldn't  each  plan  have  that? 

"Mr.  Middleton.  We  would  not  want  to 
stop  progress  if  there  Is  an  innovative  idea. 

"Mr.  Rogers.  This  does  not  stop  any  new 
ideas.  It  just  says  that  If  the  new  Ideas  do 
not  work,  we  can  stop  the  emissions. 

"Mr.  Middleton.  The  Administrator  will 
have  to  approve  the  plan. 

"Mr.  Rogers.  How  are  you  going  to  effect 
anything  or  carry  it  out  unless  you  know 
how  to  bring  about  a  limitation  of  the  emis- 
sions? Here  we  state  it  first  In  the  law.  and 
then  it  is  left  out  of  your  guidelines. 

"Mr.  Ruckelshaus.  I  do  not  think  it  Is 
left  out. 

"Mr.  Rogers.  Then  the  intent  Is  that  they 
shall.  Is  that  correct? 

"Mr.  Ruckelshaus.  It  is  certainly  so  stated 
In  the  regulations. 

"Mr.  Rogers.  If  that  is  the  clear  under- 
standing, fine,  but  I  think  that  sliould  Ije 
made  clear,  and  I  think  the  States  should 
know  that  bec^iuse  certainly  that  was  the 
intent  of  Congress  and  I  am  sure  your  intent 
In  getting  Into  it." 

It  should  be  clear  from  the  remarks  of 
Congressman  Rogers  that  Uie  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  the  Clean  Air  Act  Is  that  tlie  State 
Implementation  Plans  must  include  emis- 
sion llniltations.  It  Is  also  clear  that  the 
words  "and  such  other  measures  as  may  be 
necessary"  exclude  the  Interpretation  that 
emission  reduction  is  the  only  acceptable  - 
means  of  meeting  NA.\QS.  Between  these 
boundaries  to  Interpretation,  there  is  a 
brood,  unexplored  territory. 

This  territory  includes  such  questions  as: 
Are  emission  limits  required  for  each  soiuve 
or  for  the  SIP  generally?  How  much  emis- 
sion limitation  is  required  before  "other  such 
measures"  can  be  employed?  On  what  basis 
Is  the  proportion  of  ICS  and  CCS  established? 
I9  ICS  an  emission  limitation  control 
method? 


There  are  two  basic  approaches  to  this 
legally  unexplored  territory.  The  first  ap- 
proach, which  may  be  called  the  broad  inter- 
pretation, views  the  CAA  In  its  entirety  and 
notes  that  emission  limitation  (Section  111) 
Is  required  of  new  sources  tcithovt  regard  to 
air  quality  xinless  NAAQS  would  be  exceeded 
by  a  new  source  with  the  specified  emission 
control.  The  criteria  for  control  of  revs' 
sources  Is  that  the  "best  system  of  emission 
reduction"  be  used  provided  that  It  has  been 
demonstrated  and  that  its  cost  has  been 
taken  into  account.  Emission  standards  ere 
also  required  for  hazardous  pollutants  i  Sec- 
tion 112).  Section  111(d)  refers  back  to  Sec- 
tion 110  as  follows:  ' 

"(d)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  which  shall  establi^  a 
procedure  similar  to  that  provided  by  Sec- 
tion 110  under  which  each  State  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Administrator  a  plan  which  lA) 
establishes  emissicm  standards.  For  any  exist- 
ing source  for  any  elr  pollutant  (i)  for 
which  air  quality  criteria  have  not  been 
Issued  or  which  is  not  Included  on  a  list 
published  under  Section  108(a)  or  112(b) 
(1)(A)  but  (ID  to  which  a  standard  of  per- 
formance under  subsection  (b)  would  apply 
If  such  exi.sting  source  were  a  new  source, 
and  (B)  provides  £6r  the  implementation  and 
enforcement  of^^uch  emission  standards. 
(Italic  added.) 

This  section  requires  emission  standards 
for  existing  sources  of  non-criteria  pollutants 
established  "by  a  procedure  similar  to  that 
provided  under  Section  110."  This  clearly  im- 
plies that  emission  standards  are  required 
under  Section  110.  This  Implicatioii  is  made 
not  only  by  the  plain  language  of  the  Act.  but 
also  on  equity  grounds.  Why  should  emission 
standards  be  required  of  existing  sources  of 
non-criteria  pollutants  when  such  emission 
standards  are  not  required  for  criteria  pol- 
lutants? When  Section  110(a)  (2)  (B)  is  read 
In  this  light,  emission  redyciion  is  clearly 
the  preferred  control  method,  and  "such 
other  measures"  are  allowed  only  if  emissi..^n 
reduction  sufficient  to  meet  NAAQS  in  the 
time  specified  (3  years)  is  unavailable  or  in- 
feasible— or,  in  the  words  of  the  Act,  only  if 
they  are  "necessary." 

The  sec6nd  interpretation,  which  may  be 
called  the  narrow  approach,  focuses  on  the 
objective  of  Section  110(a)(2)(B)  raiher 
than  the  means  of  attaining  that  objective. 
The  principal  objective  of  an  SIP  is  that  it 
meet  primary  and  secondary  standards  by  the 
appropriate  deadline.  Several  means  have 
been  suggested.  Including  emission  limitation 
laud  use  controls  and  transportation  controls, 
but  Congress  was  careful  to  add  "other  such 
measures'  and  "but  not  limited  to."  Thus 
any  means  may  be  employed  provided  the 
ends  are  attained.  This  interpretation  is 
strongly  suggested  by  Dr.  Middleton  lu  the 
testimony  quoted  above. 

T*iese.  then  are  the  le^ral  arguments  to  be 
expected  when  this  issue  arrives  in  court.  The 
environmental  organizations  will  use  the.; 
argument  coupled  wlUi  the  material  pre- 
sented in  Tab.  4:  Unquantitied  Effects  of  Pol- 
lutant Emission.  Industry  will  use  the  second 
argument  supported  by  cost-effectiveness 
arguments  similar  to  those  presented  in 
Tab.  8. 

One  further  legal  point  requires  discu.<sion. 
That  is  whether  or  not  ICS  is  an  einls.-<ion 
limitation  method.  This  is  ditscussed  in  Tab. 
1:  Theory  and  Operation  of  ICS.  No  clear-cut 
answer  can  t>e  given  because  emissions  under 
ICS  are  reduced  sometimes.  If.  however.  ICS 
emissions  are  viewed  over  a  period  of  mouths 
or  years,  emissions  close  to  or  even  greater 
than  before  ICS  are  likely  to  be  seen.  There- 
fore, In  a  very  practical  sense.  ICS  is  not  an 
emission  reduction  control  method,  but  an 
alteration  of  the  timing  of  emissions  so  that 
ground-level  air  quality  Impact  Is  reduced. 
ICS  must  be  clas-Mfled  primarily,  if  not 
totally,  as  a  technique  for  Increasing  poUu- 
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tant   dispersion  different  In  operation   but 
similar  In  effect  to  a  tall  stack. 

TAB.    5.    UNQUANTirlED    EFFECTS    OF    POLLUTANT 
EMISSIONS 

There  are  three  types  of  effects  due  to 
pollutant  emissions  that  are  not  presently 
covered  by  NAAQS : 

1.  Known  adverse  effects  which  cannot  be 
quantitatively  linked  to  emissions, 

2.  Undesirable  effects  of  emissions  that  are 
difficult  to  evaluate  in  terms  of  public  welfare 
costs,  and 

3.  Unknown  cumulative  effects  of  sustained 
or  repeated  exposure  to  low-level  concentra- 
tions. 

The  first  category  covers  the  acid  rain 
phenomenon,  conversion  of  SO.,  to  suspended 
sulfates  and  the  effect  of  suspended  partic- 
ulates on  climate.  Visible  smoke,  visibility 
decreases  to  below  5  miles,  visible  damage  to 
vegetation,  sundry  other  aesthetic  effects, 
subtle  ecological  changes  and  effects  on  non- 
economic  flora  and  fauna  fill  the  second  cate- 
gory. The  third  category  obviously  cannot  be 
documented.  It  is  related  to  the  concept  of 
damage  threshold,  basic  to  the  setting  of 
NAAQS.  There  may  be  no  thresholds  of 
adverse  effect.  Present  NAAQS  may  only  pro- 
tect against  the  more  obvious  and  rapid 
adverse  effects. 

Acid  Rain 
a.  Evidence 

Normal  precipitation  would  tend  to  have 
a  slighty  acidic  pH  (pH  7  i^consldered 
neutral)  due  to  CO..  absorpti(^  and  sub- 
sequent carbonic  acid  formation.  Because  pH 
is  a  logarithmic  function,  a  pH  of  5  is  10 
times  more  acid  than  a  pH  of  6  and  100  times 
more  acidic  than  a  pH  of  7.  In  this  light, 
normal  carbonic  acid  rain  has  a  pH  of  about 
5.7.  Data  in  Scandinavia  show  200-fold 
acidity  increases  in  rainwater  in  some  parts 
of  the 'country  since  1956  with  a  low  pH 
recorded  at  2.8,  a  value  some  2000  times  more 
acid  than  normal  precipitation.  Ci 

A  brief  note  on  the  atmospheric  reactions 
of  SO-  Is  needed.  Where  SO.-  is  not  absorbed  In 
plant  or  animal  tissue,  or  brought  to  earth 
as  particulate  sulfate,  it  subsequently  is 
oxidized  to  SO,  and,  ultimately  reacts  with 
atmospheric  water  to  t)ecome  sulfuric  acid 
(HjSO,).  The  acid  Is  then  cleansed  from  the 
atmosphere  by  normal  precipitation.  The 
rate  of  the  above  reactions  can  vary  from 
between  a  few  hours  (under  conditions  of 
high  ozone,  high  humidity,  and  temperature, 
as  well  as  high  aerosol  content)  to  four  weeks 
iinder  conditions  antithetical  to  those  cited 
above. (■)  Studies  in  Scandinavia  Indicate 
ttuit  increases  in  acid  precipitation  levels  at 
various  points  between  1955  and  1970  coincide 
with  increased  anthropogenic  SOj  emissions. 

Chemical  studies  on  the  nature  of  pre- 
cipitation  in  the  U.S.  are  far  less  complete 
X  than  those  In  Scandinavia.  However,  where 
measurements  have  been  made  over  the 
course  of  years,  a  trend  similar  to  that  noted 
in  Scandinavia  is  noted. 

Experiments  in  the  Northeastern  part  of 
the  U.S.  include  those  at  Hubbard  Brook, 
N.H.,  the  Finger  Lake  Region,  N.Y.  State,  New 
Durham  N.H.,  Hubbardston,  Mass.,  and 
Thomaston,  Conn.  All  of  those  rural  regions 
had  weighted  annual  pH  averages  between  4.2 
and  4.3. (-)  These  data  were  found  In  the 
latter  1960's.  New  Haven,  Conn,  showed  an 
average  of  3.81  for  the  pH  ofAralnwater,  and 
Killtngworth,  Conn.,  30  miles  east  of  New 
Haven,  had  a  pH  of  4.3  during  the  same  time 
period. 

On  the  other  hand,  sections  of  the  country 
where  SO,  emissions  are  not  present  to  any 
considerable  degree,  or  where  prevailing 
winds  would  tend  to  prevent  air  from  pol- 
luted regions  from  arriving  at  some  site,  pH 
values  in  rainwater  are  close  to  normal.  This 
certainly  indicates  that  as  SO,  emissions  In- 
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crease,  regions  within  a  few  hundred  miles  of 
the  point  source  will  show  increased  rain- 
water acidity.  The  National  Center  for  At- 
mospheric Research  (NCAR),  an  arm  of 
NOAA,  has  performed  an  Investigation  of 
U.S.  precipitation  chemistry  during  the 
1950's.  Much  of  their  data  is  unpublished,  but 
available,  and  might  be  utilized  to  get  a  bet- 
ter handle  on  U.S.  acid  rain  over  a  period  of 
years.  / 

b.  Ecological  effects  / 
Because  of  the  general  chemical  activity  of 
the  hydrogen  ion,  it  can  be  considered  as  a 
non-fnreshold  type  species  as  defined  ear- 
lier; i.e.,  its  effects  are  cumulative  and  only 
the  extent  of  damage  depends  on  concentra- 
tion. The  ecosystem  is  threatened  primarily 
In  five  ways  by  excess  environmental  acid. 

(1)  Direct  Damage  to  Trees  and  Plants. 

P.  Gordon"  showed  that  pine-needles  In- 
oculated with  acid  solution  of  pH<3.5  were 
dwarfed  and  that  needles  sprayed  with  acid 
solution  <4.0  grew  to  one-half  normal 
length.  It  was  concluded  that  acid  rain  con- 
tributed to  the  tree  dysfunction  known  as 
"short-long"  conifer  needle  syndrome. 

(2)  Direct  Damage  to  Microorganisms. 

Most  nitrogen  fixing  bacteria  are  primar- 
ily confined  to  alkaline  soils.  Therefore,  a 
reduction  in  alkalinity  could  have  an  impact 
on  the  available  soil  nitrate  used  as  plant 
nutrient.  Furthermore,  the  breakdown  of 
plant  ihter  by  decomposing  bacteria  varies 
as  a  function  of  pH.  This  implies  that  opti- 
mum decomposition  and  mineralization  may 
be  reduced  due  to  soil  pH  changes. 

(3)  Indirect  Damage  to  Biota. 

Because  calcium,  magnesium,  and  potas- 
sium present  in  soil  are  essential  plant  nu- 
trients, their  loss,  due  to  acid  leaching,  has 
serious  environmental  implications.  This 
problem  has  been  studied  quite  extensively 
by  the  Scandinavians  over  the  past  ten  years 
or  so.i 

The  Swedes  took  soil  samples  from  200 
locations  and  measured  the  pH,  ifg,  K,  and 
Ca  contents  of  the  soil.  Assuming  a  fixed 
acid  deposition  rate  of  10  milli-equivalents  of 
H-  lon/M-= — year,  and  then  computing  the 
leaching  from  areas  of  different  original  cat- 
Ion  concentrations,  forest  productivities  are 
computed.  An  average  of  .4';c/year  is  found, 
but  is  considered  too  high  by  a  factor  of  two 
due  to  not  considering  cationic  concentra- 
tions below  the  5  cm  top  soil  level.  There- 
fore, an  average  reduction  of  .2%  per  year 
with  a  worst  case  of  .5':i/year  are  calculated. 
The  extrapolation  to  1972  shows  an  average 
of  about  .3  ""r /year  due  to  an  Increase  in  SO2 
emis.slons.  These  calculations  exclude  direct 
leaf  damage  from  sulfate  acid  aerols,  and 
acid  rain,  as  well  as  population  changes 
among  decomposing  and  nitrifying  bacteria. 

Furthermore,  secondary  effects  could  set 
in,  e.g.  seeds  may  not  take  In  more  acid  con- 
ditions. Due  to  decreased  growth  of  root  sys- 
tems, watersheds  might  deplete  and  soil 
begin  to  erode  thus  hastening  the  ecological 
deterioration  of  the  forest. 

(4)  Effect  on  Arable  Lands. 

The  acid  problem  on  arable  lands  is  most- 
ly economic.  The  more  acid  deposited,  the 
more  alkaline  fertilizers  must  be  used,  which 
create  expenses  both  in  terms  of  fertilizer 
needed  and  manpower  needed  to  spread  it. 
Also,  it  is  not  a  certainty  that  all  adverse 
effects  could  be  mitigated  by  additional 
fertilizing,  or  that  adverse  side  effects  would 
not  spring  up  because  of  the  excess  liming 
required. 

(5)  Effects  on  Lakes  and  Rivers. 

In  Sweden  and  Norway  pH  values  of  rivers 
have  dropped  as  much  as  .5  pH  units  in 
five  years  (a  seven-fold  acid  increase)  with 
an  average  annual  increase  of  .3  pH  units. 
These  data  are  for  heavily  polluted  aquatic 
systems.  In  systems  where  the  only  pollutant 
source  Is  precipit,ation,  the  averkge  pH  drop 
appears  to  be  about  .15  pH/5  yee^.  Further- 
more, because  bicarbonate  Ions  are  being 
depleted  (they  act  as  buffers  to  mitigate  the 


pH  drop  when  acid  Is  deposited) ,  the  rate  of 
pH  decrease  is  expected  to  begin  a  rapid  in- 
crease shortly.  The  situation  has  become  so 
bad  that  certain  salmon  species  have  ceased 
to  breed.' 

Another  study  performed  In  Canada  < 
shows  the  urgency  of  the  acid  problem.  The 
study  deals  with  the  acidification  of  the 
Lumsden  Lake  system  45  miles  southwest 
of  Sudbury,  Ontario  (site  of  much  ore  smelt- 
ing activity).  The  lake  pH  dropped  from  6.8 
in  1961  to  4.4-5.8  in  1971  ...  an  80-90  fold 
acidity  increase!  No  man  made  discharges 
empty  into  the  lake,  while  organic  bogs 
don't  exist  in  the  area,  and  pyrite  concentra- 
tions are  extremely  low.  Thus  it  was  con- 
cluded that  the  pH  drop  was  primarily  due 
to  SO^,  fallout  as  sulfuric  acid  in  rainwater. 

The'  result  of  the  pH  lowering  was  the 
almost  complete  elimination  of  the  follow- 
ing fish  species  from  the  lake:  white  sucker, 
lake  trout,  lake  chub,  trout-perch,  slimy 
sculpin,  burbot,  and  yellow  jierch.  Some  in- 
vestigators documented  terrestrial  plant 
damage  within  a  5  mile  radius  of  the  smelt- 
ers (Including  LInzon,  Dreisinger,  Mc- 
Govern)  as  well  as  pond  acidification  within 
the  5  mile  radius,  but  damage  outside  of  a 
15  mile  radius  was  considered  negligible.  It 
is  now  apparent  that  the  bicarbonate  buffer 
system  began  degrading,  while  acidification 
rapidly  advanced  in  the  decade  of  the  1960's. 

In  the  U.S.  there  have  been  few  long 
term  studies  on  inland  bodies  of  water  with 
respect  to  pH  changes.  One  striking  result  is 
that  reported  by  Schofleld  which  shows  that 
one  large  Clearwater  lake  In  the  Adlrondacks 
has  gone  from  a  1938  pH  of  6.6-7.2  with  a 
calcium  carbonate  concentration  of  12.5-20 
mg  1  to  a  1960  pH  3.9-5.8  with  a  carbonate 
concentration  of  3.0  mg  1. 

Other  information  on  larger  aquatic  sys- 
tems appears  to  show  similar,  though  not 
nearly  as  drastic  alkalinity  reductions.  Ex- 
amples include  a  7*"^  alkalinity  drop  in  Lake 
Michigan  over  the  past  60  years,  and  sul- 
fate increases  in  the  Ohio  and  Illinois 
Rivers. 

Suspended   Sulfates 

Recent  preliminary  results  of  the  CHESS 
studies  Indicate  adverse  health  effects  due  to 
suspended  sulfates  at  24-hour  average  con- 
centrations in  the  range  8-12  ug/m-  (memo 
from  Dr.  Finklea  to  Assistant  Administrator, 
Research  and  Monitoring,  dated  1-12-73 
Table  1).  Figure  4-1  shows  1967  NASN  sus- 
pended sulfate  data  for  160  urban  and  31 
non-urban  sites.  The  two  heavy  lines  indi- 
cate the  combustion  of  geometric  mean  and 
standard  geometric  deviation  expected  to  re- 
sult in  a  24-hour  concentration  of  8  and  12 
ug/m''  on  the  second  worst  day  during  one 
year.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  figure,  the 
majority  of  both  urban  and  non -urban  sites 
exhibit  sulfate  concentrations  above  both 
lines.  It  Is  clear  that  significant  adverse  ef- 
fects due  to  sulfates  existed  in   1967. 

The  genesis  of  suspended  sulfates  is  not 
precisely  known.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
a  siibstantlal  part  of  observed  sulfate  con- 
centrations is  due  to  SOi  emissions. 
Threshold   Standards 

■When  a  standard  is  set  based  upon  a  thres- 
hold concept,  the  implication  Is  that  the  en- 
vironmental element  has  a  defense  system  to 
purge  or  assimiliate  the  noxious  substance 
before  any  chemical  damage  can  occur.  How- 
ever, when  the  amount  of  foreign  substance 
becomes  great  enough.  It  overwhelms  the 
purging  apparatus.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
non-threshold  standard  implies  cumulative, 
non-reversible  damage.  Usually,  the  amount 
of  substance  plays  a  role  in  determining  the 
rate  at  which  damage  is  done:  e.g.,  silting  of 
a  river  bottom  Is  harmful,  but  the  damage 
done  Is  worse  If  20  tons/year  are  deposited 
than  if  10  tons  are  deposited.  This  same 
mechanism  holds  true  for  most  chemical  re- 
actions. 

Threshold  standards  are  based  upon  non- 
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accumulation  of  pollutant  In  the  environ- 
ment and  an  immediate  cause  and  effect 
when  thresholds  are  exceeded.  On  the  other 
hand,  non-threshold  standards  are  predi- 
cated on  the  fact  that:  (a)  either  damage 
occurs  at  any  level;  the  lower  the  level  the 
slower  the  damage  occurrence;  or  (b)  the  pol- 
lutant accumulates  in  the  biosphere,  water, 
or  soil,  and  then  displays  a  threshold  effect 
in  one  of  those  media. 

The  Important  point  to  note  is  that  thres- 
hold standards  protect  against  high  concen- 
tration in  the  atmosphere,  while  non-thres- 
hold standards  protect  against  total  quantity 
of  atmospheric  fallout.  Furthermore,  the 
latter  protection  may  afford  biota  indirect 
protection  through  conserving  the  medium 
within  which  the  fauna  or  flora  grows  (e.g., 
water  for  fishes,  soil  for  trees) . 

Air  quality  standards  are  Intrinsically 
threshold  type  standards.  Emission  stand- 
ards and  llinltations  are  non-threshold  in 
that  they  limit  or  reduce  all  environmental 
Impacts  of  the  pollutant  in  question  regard- 
less of  the  degree  of  intensity  at  which  those 
Impacts  are  taking  place. 

Inadvertent  Climate  Modification 

Based  on  existing  evidence,  it  cannot  be 
conclusively  determined  whether  man  is  in- 
advertently modifying  global  climate  to  any 
significant  degree  through  pollutant  emis- 
sions Into  the  atmosphere.  Nevertheless,  cer- 
tain pollutants  are  suspected  of  causing  such 
effects. 

The  weight  of  the  evidence  .seems  to  indi- 
cate that  global  cooling  at  the  earth's  siirface 
will  result  as  atmospheric  concentrations  of 
suspended  particulate  increases.  It  is  not 
clear,  however,  whether  atmospheric  partic- 
ulate levels  are  even  significantly  increas- 
ing. Nor  is  it  known  to  what  extent  con- 
trollable emissions  contribute  to  the  prob- 
lem in  comparison  with  agricultural  dust, 
volcanic  activity,  and  forest  fires. 

Anthropogenic  Injection  of  sulfur  into  the 
atmosphere,  primarily  In  the  form  of  SO,,,  is 
significantly  compared  to  natural  sources. 
Long-term  or  large-scale  effects  of  SO.  are 
largely  unquantified,  largely  due  to  natural 
conversion  of  atmospheric  SO.  to  other  forms, 
such  as  suspended  sulfate  particulates.  It  is 
possible  that  some  of  the  "measured"  in- 
creases in  background  concentrations  of  sus- 
pended particulates  are  due.  In  part,  to  in- 
creasing sulfate  concentrations.  A  major  cli- 
matic effect  of  suspended  sulfates  Is  to  de- 
crease atmospheric  visibility. 
Visibility 

The  present  particulate  secondary  24-hour 
standard  is  based  on  preserving  a  5-mlle  visi- 
bility. A  view  of  the  snow  capped  mountains 
would  be  seriously  effected  by  such  a  visi- 
bility limit.  The  aesthetic  component  of  par- 
ticulate limltrtion  is  a  major  portion  of  the 
"non-degradation"  Issue  now  pending  at  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  most  likely  cause  of  citi- 
zen complaints  about  air  pollution  Is  the 
sight  of  particulate  emission  (smoke).  Al- 
though aesthetic  effects  may  be  difficult  to 
price,  they  are  nevertheless  important  to  the 
public. 

Ecological  Impact 

In  the  section  on  acid  rain  It  is  mentioned 
that  breeding  habits  of  some  fauna  are  af- 
fected by  envlroimaental  changes  due  to  pol- 
lutants washed  out  of  the  atmo.sphere.  Eco- 
logical change  occurs  fundamentally  by  dif- 
ferential reproduction  rates.  Any  effect  on  the 
balance  between  the  reproduction  rates  of  the 
several  animal  and  plant  species  in  an  eco- 
system will  change  the  entire  system  given 
sufficient  time.  The  "welfare"  effect  of  the 
decline  of  a  non-economic  species  may  ap- 
pear negligible,  but  such  decline  Is  an  In- 
dicator of  environmental  Impact  which 
probably  portends  much  more  serious  sys- 
tematic effects  If  neglected. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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APPENDIX  TO  TAB.  S.  EXAMPLE  OF  AN   INTERMIT- 
TENT   CONTROL    SYSTEM 

Since  September  1969,  TVA  has  been  exer- 
cising intermittent  control  at  its  Paradise 
Steam  Plant.'  The  program  requires  reduc- 
tion m  generating  loads  to  reduce  SO^  emis- 
sions during  adverse  meteorological  condi- 
tions when  a  prescribed  (threshold)  ambient 
ground-level  concentration  would  otherwise 
be  exceeded. 

Through  several  months  of  field  investi- 
gation it  was  determined  that  the  only 
meteorological  coxidition  likely  to  cause 
ground-level  SO.  concentrations  in  excess  of 
the  tlireshold  level  was  a  "limited  mixing  " 
situation.  Because  only  one  "problem"  situ- 
ation prevails  at  Paradise,  it  is  possible  to 
apply  a  single  model,  based  on  9  meteoro- 
logical criteria,  to  determine  when  the  emis- 
sion rate  must  be  reduced.  The  plaiit  cur- 
tails emissions  by  reducing  plant  load  The 
criteria  are: 

1.  Potential  temperature  gradient  between 
stack  top  (183  m)  and  900  m  is  >  0.46°  C/ 
100  m. 

2.  Potential  temperature  gradient  between 
stack  top  (183  m)  and  1500  m  is  >  0.51°  C/ 
100  m. 

3.  Difference  between  daily  maximum  and 
minimum  surface  temperature  >  6'  C. 

4.  Maximum  daily  surface  temperature 
<33°  C. 

5.  Maximum  mixing  height  <  200  m. 

6.  Maximum  mixing  height  >  calculated 
plume  centerime  height. 

7.  Time  for  mixing  depth  to  develop  from 
plume  centerline  height  to  critical  (maxi- 
mum) mixing  depth  >  1.1  hours. 

8.  Mean  wind  speed  between  stack  top 
(183  m)  and  900  m  is  between  2.5  and  8.0 
m  sec. 

9.  Cloud  cover  <  80  percent. 

To  determine  when  the  criteria  are  met, 
meteorological  measurements  are  made  on  a 
dally  basis,  utilizing  a  meteorologically  in- 
strumented tower  and  aircraft,  specialized 
support  from  the  National  Weather  Service, 
and  an  ADP  facility.  The  computer  facility 
is  used  to  determine  when  the  criteria  are 
met  and,  utilizing  a  TVA  dispersion  model, 
the  necessary  load  reduction  to  assure  that 
feromid -level  SO.  concentrations  will  not  ex- 
ceed the  threshold  level. 

There  are  two  occasions  In  which  attaln- 
msnt  of  all  prerequisite  criteria  woiild  not 
result  In  the  required  curtailment:  (1) 
When  further  curtailment  would  lead  to  sys- 
tem instability  (e.g.,  blackouts)  or  (2)  When 
tlie  supply  of  firm  power  to  customers  would 
be  Interrupted.  Neither  of  these  situations 
has  yet  occurred. 

Air  quality  data  were  used  to  determine 
the  effectiveness  of  the  ICS.  A  network  of 
14  SO.  monitors  was  established  In  a  22V2' 
sector  downwind  of  the  plant,  bounded  by 
the  22'/a°  and  45°  azimuths.  Before  institu- 
tion of  the  ICS  (l/l'68-9,  19  69),  there  were 
10  violations  of  the  secondary  3-hour  NAAQS 
for  SO2  and  8  violations  of  the  primary  24- 
hour  NAAQS.  For  a  period  of  similar  dura- 
tion immediately  following  institution  of  the 
ICS  (9/19/69-«/25/71),  there  were  only  2 
violations  of  the  3-hour  standard  and  no 
violations  of  the  24-hour  standard.  Thus,  the 
ICS  was  quite  effective  in  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  violations  at  the  TVA  monitors. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Paradise  ICS 


utilizes  but  one  (critical  meteorological  cri- 
teria) of  several  theoretical  bases  for  emis- 
sion curtailment;  I.e.,  predicted  and  meas-i 
ured  air  quality  may  also  be  used,  either  ii^ 
Ueu  of  or  In  combination  with  meteorologi- 
cnl  criteria. 

Reference 
(1)  Montgomery,  T.  L..  et  al..  "Control  of 
Ambient  SOa  Concentratloixs  by  Noncontlnu- 
ous  Emission  Limitation  (at)  Large  Coal- 
Fired  Power  Plants."  TVA,  Muscle  Shoals. 
Alabama;  presented  at  the  102d  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Min- 
ing, Metallurgical  and  Petroleum  Engineers, 
Chicago,  IlUuois;  February  25-March  1,  1973. 

TAB.  6  COST  EFFECTIVENESS 

The  principal  arguments  in  favor  of  ICS. 
and  the  reason  that  smelter  and  power  plant 
operators  want  to  use  ICS,  is  that  permanent 
control  technology  is  not  available  in  every 
case  to  meet  NAAQS  and  that  ICS  may  sig- 
nificantly reduce  the  costs  of  meeting  the  air 
quality  standards. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  If  source  operators 
were  allowed  to  choose  the  method  of  achiev- 
ing NA.^QS,  that  many  would  choose  a  combi- 
nation of  tall  stack  and  ICS,  or  would  at  least 
Include  these  tactics  in  their  control  strategy. 
Kennecott  Copper  Corp.  has  estimated  that 
the  least  cost  control  system  for  their  smelt- 
ers to  attain  the  NAAQS  is  a  combination  of 
40-80'^  CCS  (using  acid  plants)  plus  ICS. 
To  attain  the  standards  by  CCS  alone  would 
Increase  their  costs  by  50-350 'r.  TVA  has 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  ICS  is  about  ':„. 
the  cost  of  CCS  to  achieve  short-term  SOj 
standards.  ( TVA  power  plants  emit  from  tall 
stacks.)    (See  enclosures.) 

There  is  no  question  of  the  cost-effective- 
ness of  ICS  when  attainment  of  AAQS  Is  the 
measure  of  effectiveness  and  the  cost  to  the 
operator  Is  the  measure  of  cost.  However,  each 
of  these  calculations  may  be  questioned. 
ICS  cost 

The  cost  of  ICS  may  be  divided  Into  three 
parts:  Direct  installation  and  operating  costs 
to  the  source,  lost  production  for  the  source 
and  lost  wages  for  its  employees,  and  In- 
creased surveillance  and  eYiforcement  costs  to 
tiie  public  sector.  The  direct  costs  to  the 
source  include  equipment  for  monitoring  air 
quality  and  emissiongj  and  for  varying  the 
emission  rate,  modeliilg  services,  additional 
personnel,  clean  fuel  pi  that  is  the  method 
of  reducing  emissions/  and  license  fees. 

TVA  has  estimated  »  the  cost  of  ICS  opera- 
tion at  one  plant  at  $262,000  Initially  and 
$103,000  (1970  dollars)  annually,  excluding 
the  costs  of  clean  fuel  or  load  transfer.  This 
estimate  Includes  only  6  monitors  and  no 
telemetry  equipment.  If  20  monitors  were 
used  with  telemetry,  the  cost  would  Increase 
to  about  $500,000  initially  and  $150,000  an- 
nually. These  cost  Increases  include  addi- 
tional personnel  as  well  as  additional  equip- 
ment: J. 

Lost  production  may  or  mly  not  be  a 
serious  tost  factor  depending  on  whether 
the  method  of  emission  reduction  Is  produc- 
tion curtailment,  on  whether  the  plant 
operates  at  full  capacity,  on  whether  lost 
output  can  i>e  recovered  without  serious  cost 
penalties,  and  on  the  lead  time  for  curtail- 
ment. If  plant  operation  must  be  partially  or 
totally  ctirtailed  at  short  notice  during  a 
period  of  high  demand  for  production,  this 
cost  may  be  higlf  indeed.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  emission  reduction  is  affected  by  switch- 
ing to  cleaner  fuel,  shifting  tnc  load  else- 
where (in  the  case  of  power  plants),  or  re- 
scheduling periodic  suspensions  of  opera- 
tions for  maintenance,  then  the  lost  produc- 
tion cost  may  be  relatively  small. 

For  example,  Kennecott  estimates  -  that 
tiie  least  cost  control  system  for  their  smel- 
ters should  Include  about  60  ,  CCS  via  acid 
plants  with  additional  control  by  ICS.  The 
CCS  is  required  to  reduce  smelter  operation 
curtailment  time.  If  more  ICS  and  less  CCS 
were  used,  the  smelter  could  become  a  se- 
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rlous    bottleneck    In    the    mme-to-market  teria  of  Section  110  of  the  CAA.  Total  annual  It  will  cost  half  as  much  to  police  the  s'ys- 

productlon  syttem.   Custom  smelters,   such  emission   Is  an  Indicator  that  Includes  all  tem  as  to  operate  It  and  set  the  annualized 

as  those  operaXed  by  ASARCO,  do  not  have  environmental  effects  but  Is  not  quantlta-  agency  cost  at  $75,000  per  year, 

mine   operation  overhead  expenses  to  deal  tively  related  to  the  expected  environmental  The  annual  reduction  of  emissions  due  to 

with,  so  their  least  cost  operation  may  In-  damage.  Total  annual  ground-level  concen-  the  ICS  system  will  be  taken  as  zero.  This 

elude  more  ICS  and  less  CCS.  tratlon  (see  Appendix)   is  a  potentially  su-  assumption  is  based  on  the  fact  that  load 

The  cost  of  load  switching  to  power  plants  perior  indicator,  but  it  is  complex  and  based  switchmg   will   only   need  to   be  performed 

may  be  very  low  if  the  number  and  duration  on  a  simplistic  damage  function.  a  few  days  per  year  and  that  the  load  may 

of  load  reductions  is  low.  For  TVA's  Paradise  cost  effectiveness  Increase  on  some  other  days  due  to  ICS  at 

steam  power  plant,  the  estimated  reduction         ,     „^h»,  *„  „„.»„,»,«  *„, .  ^^,^  -.«,.*,«i  other  plants.  With  these  very  crude  data  the 

freque^y  is  30  days  per  year  with  an  average  straUS  on  the  b^U  oTc^t-^ffectlvene^  ^""'=*"  °'  alternative  cost-effectiveness  cal- 

duratlon  of  4  hours.  If  all  the  power  needed  fh?„!„,  °j^  J  ®   f^Ifn  /h-?  h?    t  ^     f  culations  may  now  be  compared, 

during    these    curtailment    periods    is    pur-  fltivpn^^^^it  hi  ^^tv,/^^^^^  ^««  ^^'^^  Effectiveness  as  seen  by  the 

Chased  from  neighboring  power  'plants  not  f!*=";^"f,?i^"!,^,^\fe**!'i"?,^"'=*^^  Operator:  Measure  of  cost-annualized  cost 

in  the  TVA  system  (the  worst  case) .  the  in-  ^ch'fr.mrnT.vft^m    Tf  «tt^fZ.nt  of  IaSS  °^  ""^t'-"'  ^o  the  plant;  Measure  of  effective- 

cremental  control  cost  due  to  the  purchase  f^t^k^n  /<=  VYitfflr^.nt  ^l^.^^^^^  ness-attainment  of  NAAQS;  CCS  cost-effec 

of  power  would  be  about  Vi  of  1  percent  of  'est  Z^th/^^t  n?L^i^^n^  AAo?f«  t,!:  tiveness-$5,000,000:  ICS  cost-effectiveness- 

the^t  of  power  production.  This  analysis  "^If'^^^^J^t  ?^f,Jil  achieving  AAQS  is  the  ,400.000:  Relative  superiority  of  ICS-12.5:1. 

assumes   that    the    capacity    to    supply    the  °"h^  fJ»  ,tc  !         ffvf^T*,"  ,  °^^  Cose //-Cost-Effectiveness  as  seen  by  the 

additional    power   exists.    If    additional   ca-  ^"^/^!«fy'"^,7"^*^*  ^°^*^\f°^*  *^  **"*  Control  Agency :  Same  measures  of  cost  and 

pacity  does  not  exist,  then  either  additional  "^*  cost-effective.  The  assunription  under-  effectiveness  as  hi  Case  I  except  that  $75,000 

capacity  must  be  buUt  or  emission  reduction  '^'"1  *^^^  ^I^,'^^^^^  *****  *"  ^^^^'^^  T'  P"  ^^  '«"tr«l  ^g^'^^y  ««*  »«  added  to  the 

must  bi  accomplished  using  a  dual  fuel  sys-  ?*'^^*^",  "^^  f  ^^^  "f  ,^3"""^  effective  ics  cost;  Relative  superiority  of  ICS-10.5:1. 

tem.  Either  of  these  alternatives    would  be  ^  preventing  environmental  damage.  case  ///i-Cost-Effectiveness  using  Annual 

considerably  more  costly  than  load  switch-  ^„"      k  ff^"«,°f  ^^\^  taken  as  a  nee-  Emission    as  the   Measure  of   Effectiveness: 

ing  essary  but  insufficient  indicator  of  effective-  ccS  cost-effectiveness   ($5,000,000)    (20<^c)  = 

The  increased  cost  of  surveillance  and  en-  "^"'^.^  *"^  a"'?"^  emission  is  the  indicator  of  i.ooo.OOO  $-%;  ICS  cost-effectiveness  ($475.- 

forcement  incurred  by  the  public  air  quality  environnien^Al    mpact,  then  the  control  sys-  qoO)    (lOOC^)  =475.000  $-%;  Relative  superi- 

control  agency  due  to  ICS  may  be  consldera-  ^^^J ,  cost-effectiveness   Is  given   by    (system  ority  of  ICS-2.1 : 1. 

ble.  The  reliability  of  ICS  in  ^Voiding  MAAQS  ^°^V   ^   *f^^*5"*  *"""*!  emission  after  con-  case  /V— Cost -Effectiveness     using     Total 

violation  is  particularly  dependent  on   vig-  "P/J  ■  ^  "J  ^^^  previous  example,  the  system  Concentration  as  a  Measure  of  Effectiveness 

orous  policing  (see  Tabs  2  and  3) .  This  effort  '^"^  *^^  JP^^^'^  product  is  the  most  cost-  (Appendix). 

will  require  additional  resources  at  the  con-  elective.    The    assumption    underlying    this  Data  are  not  available  to  calclUate  the  In- 

trol  agency.  The  additional  cost  of  policing  an  f  rocedure  is  that  if  NAAQS  are  met.  damag-  dicator  of  effectiveness  for  ICS  and  CCS.  The 

ICS  may  run  as  high  as  $130,000  the  first  ,,^,  »™Pact  o'  emission  on  the  environment  cost  figures  would  be  the  same.  The  relative  ' 

year  and  $50,000  per  year  thereafter.  These  ^''"'  occurs  and  that  Impact  Is  directly  pro-  superiority  of  ICS  would  lie  somewhere  be- 

flgures  include  4-6  independent  fixed   sam-  Port'onal  *«  annual  emission.  These  assump-  tween  Case  II  and  Case  III  due  to  the  fact 

piers,  a  mobile  sampler,  telemetry  equipment  tions  are  probably  superior  to  the  one  neces-  that  emissions  from  the  ICS  would  be  weigh- 

and  2-3  men  full  time  to  operate  the  equip-  ^^  ^°^  *"^  previous  calculation,  but  they  ed  less  heavily  than  emissions  from  the  CCS 

ment.  check  .source  operation  and  equipment  neglect  the  effects  of  dispersion  on  concen-  because  they  are  released  during  pe-lods  fav- 

callbratlon.   and  review  somce  curtailment  trations  and  of  concentration  on  damage —  orr.ble  for  excellent  dispersion, 

procedure.    It    is   reasonable    to   expect   the  seHous  omissions.  Summary 

^mirro  to  dpfrav  at  iea.^t  nart  of  thLs  nubile  Total   concentration    (Appendix)    may   be  ^    ^    „    ^,                        ' 

l^enseThts  cost  the^  Should  aooearm  the  substituted  for  annual  emSslon  In  the  cost-  ^  Cost-effectiveness    calculations    performed 

expense.  This  cost.  then,  sbouia  appear  m  tne  „  ^^              calculation  and  therebv  inter-  ^y    P'a'**    operators,    where    attainment    of 

license  fee  paid  by  the  source  in  connection  eneciiveness  calculation  ana  tnereoy  mter-  ' -"^  ^  ^.  j'  _.._„,.  _,  effpottvpn^.!  hqpH 

with  tho  rontroi  <!trate(rp  annrovai  nrocedure  ^^s^^ze  the   relationship   between  dispersion  ■^~'°  f  'i^®  measure  oi  enectiveness  used, 

with  the  control  strategy  appro%  al  procedure.  ^^^  concentration.  The  effect  of  this  substl-  ">"  '»»»'«  ^CS  look  attractive  to  large  sources 

Indicators  of  effectiveness  ^ution  would  be  to  Improve  the  cost-effective-  *>'  ^Ox  and  perhaps  other  pollutants  as  well. 

The  indicator  of  effectiveness  used  in  vlr-  ness  calculated  for  ICS.  tall  stacks,  or  other  Extensive  monitoring  and  real  time  feed- 
tually  all  cost-effectiveness  calculations  done  methods  that  rely  principally  on  improved  ^^^  ^""om  the  monitors,  if  required  by  ICS 
by  prospective  ICS  users  is  attainment  of  pollutant  dispersion.  The  assumption  re-  acceptance  procedure,  wUl  increase  ICS  costs 
AAQS.  The  discussion  of  unquantlfled  effects  quired  for  this  procedure  is  that  environ-  ^^^  reduce  its  attractiveness  to  some  mar- 
of  pollutant  emissions  under  Tab.  4  raises  mental  damage  is  directly  proportional  to  the  ^'"*^  sources.  The  internalization  of  in- 
some  doubt  as  to  the  adequacy  of  this  indi-  time  and  Intensity  of  ground-level  pollutant  creased  agency  suo^eillance  costs  in  the  form 
cator  as  a  measure  of  environmental  effec-  concentration  (dosage).  This  assumption  Is  °^  license  fees  will  also  increase  ICS  costs, 
tlveness.  conservative  in  that  th^re  may  be  no  damage  ''"*  probably  not  enough  to  make  ICS  un- 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  good  indicator  due  to  very  low  or  Inlsequent  dosages.  **h'',t*:?^^  !°  *  '""l®  ^^P.ffl^^  ,      . 

of  total  environmental  Impact  of  emissions.  To  Illustrate  the  use  of  these  measures  of  ^*^"®  attatoment  of  NAAQS  is  the  mini- 

The  Indlcaters  currently  used— annual  emls-  cost-effectiveness,   the   following   data   have  '"""^  '*g*'  effectiveness  required  of  a  con- 

sion.  emission  rate,  and  ambient  concentra-  been  assembled  from  various  TVA  estimates-  ^^°^  system,  it  is  a  poor  measure  of  control 

r-^ion — each   leave   something   to  be   desired.  effectiveness,  for  all  presently  unquantified 

Measures  of  emission   neglect  the  effect  of  Estimated  cost  of  scrubber  (Ex-  adverse   effects  of   pollutant   concentrations 

atmospheric    dispersion    while    measures    of  perimental      Widows      Creek  below  NAAQS  are  neglected.  An  indicator  of 

conc«ntration    usually    are    concerned    with         Plant)    $42,000,000  effectiveness  that  Includes  all  environmental 

peak  concentration  or  concentration  at  one  Removal   efficiency   of   scrubber                80';,  effects    of    emissions    is    annual    emissions. 

pomt  and  neglect  the  distribution  of  con-  l"lt'al  cost  of  ICS  (Initial  cost  When   this   indicator  is  used   in   cost-effec- 

centratlon  in  time  and  space.         i  °'^  program  including  six  mon-  tiveness  calculations  ICS  and  other  disper- 

In   order   to   quantitatively   compare   the         Itoring   stations). $262,000  slon   techniques   appear   less   attractive,   al- 

effectlveness  of  ICS  and  CCS,  or  any  control  Operating  cost  of  ICS  (Ejjclud-  though  they  still  may  be  more  attractive  than 

strategy  elements  for  that  'matter,  a  superior         »"g  ^^^^  switching  cost) $103.  000  CCS  in  some  cases. 

indicator  of  environmental  impact  is  desir-  These  data  must  be  manipulated  some-  Annual  emission  Is  a  very  conservative  in- 
able.  An  attempt  is  made  in  the  Appendix  to  what  before  they  can  be  made  useful.  The  *  dcator  of  environmental  Impact  when  it  is 
develop  such  an  indicator.  The  result  Is  an  estimated  scrubber  cost  is  undoubtedly  high  <^oupled  with  the  requh-ement  that  NAAQS 
estimate  of  environmental  impact  based  on  due  to  its  experimental  nature.  It  will  be  '""^^  ^^  ™^'-  ^^  *  control  system  employing 
emission  rate,  emission  height,  wind  speed,  reduced  to  $20  million.  The  annualized  cost  ^^S  and/or  tall  stacks  can  meet  NAAQS  and 
stability  and  ceiling  height.  Although  this  in-  of  scrubljers  is  about  25 'r  of  Initial  cost,  so  '^  more  cost-effective  than  a  totally  CCS  sys- 
dlcator  is  prohably  superior  to  either  average  $5  million  per  year  will  be  used  as  the  cost  of  *em  when  annual  emission  is  used  as  the 
emissions  or  maximum  pollutant  concentra-  the  scrubber.  measure  of  effectiveness,  than  acceptance  of 
tlon.  it  is  far  from  ideal  because  it  assumes  Six  monitors  are  insufficient  for  ICS  air  s'^ch  a  system  Is  most  probably  In  the  public 
that  environmental  damage   is  linearly  re-  quality  feedback.  Increasing  the  number  of  interest. 

lated   to  ground-level  pollutant  concentra-  monitors  to  20  will  increase  the  Initial  cost  Total  concentration   (Appendix)    is  a  less 

tlon  and   Independent  of   what   is  on  the  to  about  $500,000  and  the  operating  cost  to  conservative  and  more  accurate  measure  of 

ground,    assumptions   certain    to    be    overly  $150,000  per  year.  If  the  initial  cost  is  capital-  environmental    impact    than    annual    emis- 

slmplistic.  ized  at  10^^,  the  annual  cost  of  ICS  (exclud-  slon.  Its  use  would  favor  ICS  and  other  dis- 

In  summary,  then,  there  is  no  available  in-  ing  load  switching)   is  $200,000.  The  cost  of  persion  techniques  somewhat  more  than  an- 

dlcator  of  environmental  Impact  that  quan-  load  switching  may  be  as  much  as  $200,000.»  nual  emission.  It  Is  questionable  whether  this 

titatively  includes  all  adverse  effects  of  pol-  The    total   annualized    cost   of    ICS    to   the  increased  accuracy  is  worth  the  greatly  In- 

lutant  emissions.  The  minimum  acceptable  plant  will,  therefore,  be  taken  as  $400,000.  creased  complexity  of  this   Indicator,  espe- 

effectlveness  of  a  control  system  is  the  at-  Increased  surveillance  cost  must  now  be  clally  as  the  accuracy  attained  Is  still  far 

tainment  of  NAAQS;  this  is  the  stated  crl-  added  to  the  cost  of  ICS.  Let  us  assume  that  from  perfect. 
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>  An  example  approach  to  development  of 
an  optimum  "Emission  Limitation  System 
at  Primary  Copper  Smelters"  by  Dr.  Temple- 
ton.  Kennecott  Copper  Corp.,  presented  at  a 
meeting  in  Washington.  D.C.  on  March  20. 
1973.  (On  file  in  the  Source  Receptor  Analysis 
Branch,  OAQPS.) 

=  Memorandtim  "Trip  Report — TVA's  Para- 
dise Steam  Plant"  by  H.  H.  Slater,  dated 
October  29.  1971.  (Also  on  file  in  SRAB. 
OAQl-S.) 

::TVA  Report  AQ-72-3,  "Cost  Analysis  for 
Development  and  ■'  Implementation  of  a 
Meteorologically  Scheduled  SO;  Emission 
Limitation  Program  for  Use  by  Power  Plants 
111  Meeting  Ambient  Air  Quality  SO,.  Stand- 
ards." (On  file  in  the  Source  Receptor  Anal- 
ysis Branch.  OAQPS.) 

APPENDIX   TO   TAB.    6.   AN    INDICATOR    OF   THE 
ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  OF  EMISSIONS 

The  adverse  effect  caused  by  the  input  of 
a  pollutant  to  an  environmental  element 
I  animal,  plant,  ecosystem,  etc.)  is  an  increas- 
ing function  of  the  rate  of  Input.  The  rate  of 
Input  of  a  pollutant  from  the  ambient  air  is 
an  increasing  function  of  the  concentration 
of  the  pollutant  in  the  air.  The  total  environ- 
mental Impact  of  a  pollutant  in  tlie  ambient 
air  may  be  written.        i^^ 

Total  Euviioiiiiiriital  Iihii-.m!  - 
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All 
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where  Xjt=the  ambient  concentration  of  the 
pollutant  around  element — i  at  time  t — and 
f  indicates  an  unspecified  function.  The 
function,  f.  is  unknown  at  present.  It  is 
most  probably  not  a  linear  function  and  it 
undoubtedly  depends  on  the  kind  of  environ- 
mental element- Involved.  Nevertheless,  f  (Xjt) 
will  be  approximated  by  k.  (xi<)  where  k  is 
a  constant,  because  this  is  the  simplest  avail- 
able function  that  fits  the  attribute  of  f 
(Xj,)  that  is  known,  namely,  that  it  Increases 
with  Xji. 

The  environmental  element  used  will  be  a 
unit  area  of  the  earth's  surface.  This  also  is 
a  gross  simplification,  for  what  is  on  a  given 
area  is  certainly  relevant.  Yet.  to  Include  this 
consideration  would  Introduce  insolvable 
complexity,  so  It  will  be  neglected. 

The  value  of  x  at  a  ground-level  point  lo- 
cated x  km  downwind  and  y  km  crosswind 
from  a  source  of  emissions  wi^h  total  plume 
rise  H  is  given  by 


i-\l> 
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where  a-y  and  a^  are  horizontal  and  vertical 
dispersion  parameters  wliich  vary  with  sta- 
bility, mixing  height,  and  the  distance  from 
the  source  (x) . 

If  Eq.  (2)  is  integrated  over  x  and  y  for 
constant  wind  direction,  wind  speed,  sta- 
bility, and  mixing  height,  the  result  is  the 
value  needed  for  the  first  sum  indicated  in 
Eq.  ( 1 ) .  If  the  values  of  these  Integrals  are 
then  summed  over  each  combination  of 
meteorological  conditions,  the  result  is  the 
indicator  of  envlroi^mental  impact  sought.  In 
mathematical  language — 

Tdiiil  Eiiviromiiealal  Impact  - 

^  Z)    s     z;    2  />''•!  3, 

^•IHi'l     Diaciiiiii      .-^l;iiiilil\     MixiiiL' 
lHit;lit 

If  the  meteorological  history  of  a  region  Is 
available,  and  the  emission  schedule  and 
stack  parameters  of  a  source  are  known,  this 
function  can  be  computed.  If  two  or  i  more 


emission  control  methods  are  to  be  compared, 
the  alteration  in  the  emission  schedule  ex- 
pected from  each  method  can  be  entered  into 
Eq.  (2)  and  (3)  to  produce  measures  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  methods. 

This  indicator  is  both  crude  and  complex. 
It  assesses  the  tdea2  effectiveness  of  a  con- 
trol system.  It  assumes  that  meteorological 
conditions  can  be  predicted  infallibly  and 
that  the  source  reacts  instantaneously  to 
every  meteorological  condition  regardless  of 
its  duration.  Yet  it  is  a  much  better  indi- 
cator of  environmental  impact  than  a  few  air 
quality  samples  or  total  emission,  and  its 
calculation  Is  within  the  state-of-the-art. 
The  use  of  such  an  indicator  would  be  most 
helpful  in  quantitatively  evaluating  control 
techniques  that  rely  on  dispersion  for  their 
effectiveness.  ICS  and  tall  stacks  are  such 
techniques.  The  value  of  this  indicator  would 
be  entered  as  the  "effectiveness"  portion  of 
a  cost-effectiveness  comparison  between  al- 
ternative control  methods. 


An  Example  Approach  to  Development  of  an 
Optimum  Emission  LiMrrATioN  System  at 
Primary  Copper  Smelters 

I.  introduction 
This  report  describes  an  economically 
optimum  approach  to  limiting  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  from  primary  copper  smelters.  The 
criterion  for  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  is  that 
the  national  primary  ambient  air  standards 
for  sulfur  dioxide  must  be  Achieved.  The 
following  ambient  air  quality  conditions 
must  he  evaluated  before  the  emissions 
limitation  can  be  considered: 

1.  The  effect  of  fugitive  emissions  and 
other  low  elevation  emissions  on  ambient 
concentrations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  smelter; 

2.  The  effect  of  changes  in  stack  configura- 
tion. 

If,  after  eliminating  fugitive  emissions  and 
other  low  elevation  emissions,  and  account- 
ing for  the  effects  of  anticipated  changes  in 
stack  configuration,  ambient  concentrations 
exceed  the  standards,  then  an  emission  lim- 
itation strategy  can  be  designed. 

A  control  system  which  limits  smelter 
emission  can  consist  of  a  steady  state  com- 
ponent and  a  variable  component.  The  steady 
state  component  provides  for  constant  lim- 
itations of  sulfur  dioxide,  while  the  variable 
component  provides  for  limiting  emissions 
in  response  to  changing  weather  conditions. 

Steady  state  sulfur  limitation  can  be 
acliieved  at  an  existing  smelter  by — 

1.  Permanently  reducing  the  smelter  pro- 
duction rate; 

2.  Installing  sulfur  capture  equipment. 
Variable  sulfur  limitation  can  be  achieved 

by— 

1.  Substitution  of  concentrates  containing 
a  smaller  amount  of  sulfur  than  the  nominal 
concentrate  feed; 

2.  Intermittently  operating  sulfur  capture 
equipment: 

3.  Reducing  gas  volumes. 

STEADY    STATE    EMISSION    LIMITATION 

The  costs  of  steady  state  emission  limita- 
tion vary  from  smelter  to  smelter.  The  prin- 
cipal factor  which  determines  the  cost  of 
continuously  capturing  sulfur  is  volume  of 
off-gas  produced  per  unit  of  smelter  through- 
put. There  are  two  basic  methods  of 
achieving  steady  state  emission  limitation, 
including : 

1.  Permanently  reduce  smelter  through- 
put; 

2.  Install  sulfur  capture  equipment. 

Permanent  reduction  of  smelter  through- 
put requires  little,  if  any,  capital  outlays  for 
equipment;  however,  there  may  be  a  sig- 
nificant penalty  in  loss  of  production.  Never- 
theless, under  some  circumstances,  this  may 
be  the  least  expensive  method. 

In  cases  where  maximum  production  from 


an  existing  facility  is  desired,  steady  state 
limitation   of  sulfur   can   be   achieved   by — 

1.  Installing  sulfur  capture  equipment  on 
an  existing  process; 

2.  Installing  a  new  process  wtih  a  low 
volume  per  unit  throughput  to  minimize 
the  amount  of  sulfur  capture  equipment 
needed. 

Figure  1  illustrates  the  steady  state  emis- 
sion limitation  costs  as  aNfunction  of  per 
cent  steady  state  sulfur  cajpture  as  an  in- 
dustry average.  While  the  curve  for  a  spe- 
cific smelter  may  deviate  up  or  down  from 
the  average,  the  development  of  such  a  curve 
represents  the  first  step  in  the  determination 
of  the  optimum  strategy  for  achieving  coiw- 
pliance  with  ambient  air  quality  standards. 
The  second  step  is  to  determine  the  variable 
emission  limitation  costs  as  a  function  of 
percent  steady  state  sulfur  capture. 

variable    EMISSION    LIMITATION 

Like  the  costs  associated  with  steady  state 
emission  limitations,  variable  emission  lim- 
itation costs  can  be  substantially  different 
for  each  smelter.  For  a  smelter  that  is  in  an 
area  where  ambient  standards  are  being  met, 
there  is  no  cost.  However,  when  concentra- 
tion will  exceed  a  standard  unless  the  smelter 
emission  rate  is  reduced,  there  is  a  .cost 
associated  with  this  reduction  in  emission 
rate.  ^^^^ 

The  major  factor  which  influences  the 
cost  of  variable  emission  limitation  is.  of 
course,  the  frequency  and  severity  of  the 
liniitation  episodes.  These  factors  are  de- 
termined by  meteorological  conditions  and 
smelter  emission  characteristics.  Once  the 
smelter  emission  characteristics  have  been 
determined,  a  relationship  can  be  developed 
which  describes  the  frequency  distribution 
for  ambient  concentrations  in  the  reg;lon 
around  the  smelter.  Prom  this  distribution, 
the  frequency  and  severity  of  the  variable 
emission  limitation  (and  thus  the  cost)  can 
be  determined  for  various  degrees  of  steady 
state  sulfur  capture.  The  cost  of  variable 
emission  limitations  is  a  function  of  several 
elements,  including: 

1.  The  cost  of  the  surveillance  network; 

2.  The  capital  and  operating  costs  of  in- 
termittently operated  sulfur  capture  equip- 
ment; 

3.  The  costs  of  ^Ijockpillng  and  utilizing 
alternative  feeds; 

4.  The  penalty  for  loss  or  delay  of  produc- 
tion. 

5.  The  costs  of  production  capacity  need- 
ed to  comoensate  for  curtailment  losses. 

Figure  2  Illustrates  an  example  of  a  vari- 
able emission  limitation  cost  curve.  Again 
this  relationship  varies  from  smelter  to  smel- 
ter and  can  only  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  each  smelter's  operating  characteristics. 
economic  condition,  and  atmospheric  dis- 
persion characteristics. 

SYSTEM    OPTIMIZATION 

An  economically  optimum  control  system 
is  one  which  provides  for  compliance  with 
air  quality  standards  at  minimum  cost.  The 
optimum  combination  of  steady  state  and 
-"Variable  emission  limitation  can  be  deter- 
mined from  the  equation: 

Co-;Min|Css(p)-!-Cv(p)|: 
0<p<100 
where 

Co    Minimum  compliance  cost 
Cs$(p)    Steady  stale  emission  limitation  cost  as  »  function  of 
peicent  steady  slate  sulfui  capture 

EXAMPLE  1  ■■ 


Relative  sulfur  abatement  costs 


Strategy 


Tola 


Dollars 
per  year 


Cents  per 
pound 


Continuous  control  system... $100  J117      $27-J29       5.2-5.5 
FixeA.emission  limitations...    127-140         40-41       7.5-7.6 

>  Potential  advantage  of  continuous  control  system  over  fixed 
emission  limitation  2  to  2.4  cents  per  pound. 
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EXAMPLE  2  (NEVADA)' 


Continuous  control  system..:  }20  }1.8 —         2.0 

Filed    emission     limitation 
{    strategy 50  6.0  6.7 


>  Potential  advantage  of  continuous  control  over  fixed  emission 
limitation  4.2  cents  per  pound. 


Tbip  Report — TWA's  Paradise  Steam  Plant 

I.   PXTRPOSE 

To  observe  operation  of  TVA's  Intermit- 
tent Control  System  at  Paradise  Steam 
Plant. 

U.  PLACE  AND  DATE 

Paradise ^team  Plant  (near  Grcenvine, 
Kentucky)  October  2&-27,  1971. 

m.   ATTENDEES 

Mr.  Jack  Leavltt,  TVA,  Muscle  Shoals, 
Alabama. 

Mr.  Henry  Lekenby,  TVA,  Paradise  Steam 
Plant. 

Mr.  Butler,  Assistant  Supt.,  TVA,  Para- 
dise Steam  Plant. 

Dr.  Noel  deNevers.  Scientific  Advisor — D.\T. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Slater,  Acting  Chief,  AQMB. 

IV.   DISCUSSION 

1.  The  Intermittent  control  system  used 
at  Paradise  was  described  and  discussed. 
It  Is  essentially  as  described  by  iieavltt,  et  al. 
In  the  June  1971  APOA  Journal,  except  that 
forecast  weather  conditions  are  no  longer 
used  in  the  alerting  program. 

2.  Five  non-meteorological  restrictions  are 
Imposed  upon  implementation  of  the  control 
procedures.  Calculated  control  actions  are 
not  taken  if: 

(a)  The  required  reduction  in  plant  load 
threatens  plant  stability. 

(b)  The  required  reduction  In  plant  load 
threatens  system  stability.  ' 

(c)  The  required  reduction  requires  a  re- 
duction In  plant  load  to  below  1500  MW. 

(d)  The  required  reduction  threatens  the 
coal  supply  at  another  plant  in  the  system. 

(e)  The  required  reduction  in  plant  load  is 
not  more  than  10 ';  of  the  load  at  the  time 
the  reduction  is  scheduled  to  take  place. 

It  is  understood  that  to  date  only  Item  "e" 
has  been  invoked  to  withhold  control  action. 

3.  Because  this  plant  Is  located  on  top  of 
Its  coal  supply,  it  has  very  low-cost  fuel. 
Thus.  Its  power  is  the  cheapest  in  the  TVA 
system.  Paradise  operates  at  near  full  ca- 
pacity at  all  times.  TVA  adjusts  for  daily 
and  seasonal  load  variations  by  changing 
loads  to  other,  higher  cost  plants. 

(a)  The  operators  are  reluctant  to  reduce 
load  because  it  Is  inconvenient,  and  beca^ise 
every  change  in  load  introduces  thermal 
stresses  into  the  boiler,  thereby  hastening 
the  day  when  the  boiler  must  be  shut  down 
to  repair  tube  leaks,  which  are  caused  by 
thermal  stresses,  erosion,  corrosion,  etc. 

(b)  In  addition,  reduction  In  load  lowers 
the  stack  gas  outlet  temperature,  leading 
to  condensation  In  the  cold  end  of  the  air 
preheater,  and  to  tube  corrosion.  They  are 
currently  doing  an  expensive  retublng  Job 
on  one  furnace  to  repair  such  damage  fnot 
due  to  lo.id  reduction).  B^cau.se  they  have 
this  problem  they  dLsllke  load  reduction, 
which  aggravates  it. 

(c)  For  each  of  their  three  units  there 
are  lower  operable  limits,  set  by  reduction 
of  slag  temperature  leading  to  slag  drawoff 
plugging  and  by  minimum  fluid  recirculation 
rates.  These  are  equal  to  about  'j  of  maxi- 
mum power  production,  and  thus  do  not 
normally  limit  the  amount  of  load  reduction 
which  can  be  accepted. 

4.  Mr.  Leavltt  reviewed  costs  of  control 
system  proposcdi  in  the  recent  AQMB  staff 
paper.  He  will  comment  further  on  it  after 
review  with  the  Muscle  Shoals  staff. 
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5.  Power  load  reduction  is  considered  \iihen 
ground-level  SO,  concentrations  are  expected 
to  reach  0.80  ppm  for  one-half  hour. 

6.  TVA  is  considering  intermittent  control 
systems  for  all  fossil  fueled  generating 
plants. 

V.    CONCLUSIONS 

1.  An  intermittent  control  system  Is  a  very 
tenuous  mechanism  to  protect  air  quality. 
At  TVA,  a  utility  with  a  reputation  for  con- 
cern for  maintaining  "acceptable"  air  qual- 
ity, the  decision  to  take  control  action  is 
made  by  persons  whose-  performance  is 
Judged  by  their  capability  to  produce  power 
at  a  minimum  cost.  Their  concern  for  the 
environment  rarely.  If  ever,  is  a  significant 
factor  in  evaluating  their  "eflaclency."  The 
operation  at  Paradise  may  at  times  severely 
circumscribe  the  implementation  of  controls. 
The  outlook  for  a  truly  effective  use  of  an 
intermittent  control  system  by  smelters  and 
private  utilities  is  not  encouraging. 

2.  An  Intermittent  Control  System  Is  an 
inexpensive  "control  mechanism".  See  the 
attached  analysis  by  Dr.  Noel  deNevers. 

Hebschel  H.  Slater, 
Acting  Chief,  Air  Qtiality  Management 
Branch,    Division    of    Applied    Tech- 
nology. 

The   EcoNO.Mics   of   Intermittent  Control 
or  the  Paradise  Steam  Power  Plant 

1.  Introduction — International  control  Is 
attractive  to  TVA's  Paradise,  Kentucky, 
steam  power  plant  because  it  Is  very  inex- 
pensive. As  shown  In  the  attached  figures.  It 
increases  the  annual  average  cost  of  power 
by  \\n  to  '4  of  1*^.  There  is  probably  no 
other  "environmental  improvement"  project 
they  could  undertake  which  would  cost  them 
less.  To  make  the  economic  calculations 
shown  below  one  must  have  a  set  of  data 
for  the  plant  operations;  the  data  set  be- 
low are  approximations,  based  on  data  ob- 
tained on  this  trip,  the  published  paper  about 
intermittent  control,  and  published  data 
about  the  Paradise  plant. 

(a)  Data: 

{>lant  capacity  2658  mw. 

Fuel  C06t  $0.17/10«  BTU. 

Capital  cost  $150/kw. 

Annual  capital  charge  (Includes  taxes,  in- 
surance, maintenance),  15't. 

Annual  average  load  factor  70  ^ . 

Average  heat  rate  9000  BTU/kw. 

Number  of  air  pollution  control  days  per 
year,  30. 

Average  length  of  pollution  control  power 
reduction,  4  hrs. 

Average  power  reduction  due  to  pollution 
control,  400  mw.  ^ 

(b)  Based  on  these  numbers  one  may  oni\- 
pute  that  the  cost  of  power  from  the  PsIki- 
dlse  plant  is: 

Capital  Charge   (kwh) $0.0037 

Fuel     Cost .0013 

Labor,  materials,  mlsc .0005 

Net   cost   of  power  at  power 
plant      (kwh) .0055 

2.  Worst  Case  Situation — If  the  extra  pow- 
er needed  to  offset  the  power  production  at 
Paradise  must  all  be  purchased  from  neigh- 
boring power  companies  at  $0.006/kwh, 
then  the  extra  cost  to  TVA  is  $0.005/kwh 
minus  the  fuel  .saving  at  Paradi.-e  of  $0.0013, 
for  a  net  of  eo.0043/kwh.  Multiplying  this 
by  400  mw  times  30  days  times  4  hours 
equals  $204,000.  Tills  is  the  worst-case  an- 
nual cost  to  TVA  for  this  system  of  pollu- 
tion control.  Dividing  this  sum  by  the  total 
number  of  kwh  produced  at  Paradise,  we 
find  the  incremental  pollution  control  cost 
is  $0.000012/kwh,  or  about  ',4,  of  \'A  of  the 
cost  of  power  at  the  plant. 

3.  Most  Likely  Situation — In  most  situa- 
tions, the  extra  load  on  the  TVA  power  sys- 


tem due  to  load  reduction  at  Paradise  can 
be  picked  up  by  other  plants  in  the  TVA 
system.  These  other  plants  are  older  and 
less  eflScient  and/or  have  higher  fuel  costs 
because  they  are  located  further  from  fuel 
sources  than  Paradise.  Assuming  that  the 
extra  load  is  picked  up  by  an  older  plant 
with  a  heat  rate  of  10,000  BTU/kwh  and  a 
fuel  cost  of  $0.30/10"  BTU,  we  can  com- 
pute its  fuel  cost  as  $0.0030/kwh.  In  this 
case  the  incremental  cost  of  the  control 
system  is  this  extra  fuel  cost,  less  the  fuel 
saving  at  Paradise,  or  $0.0017/kwh.  Multi- 
plying tills  b^  the  amount  of  load  so  trans- 
ferred leads  to  a  total  annual  cost  to  TVA 
of  $81,000.  Dividing  this  by  the  total  amount 
of  power  produced  at  Paradise  leads  to  an 
incremental  pollution  control  cost  for  power 
production  of  $0.0000047,  or  slightly  less 
than  ',10  of  1%  of  the  average  cost  of  power 
production  at  Paradise. 
4.  Summary — 

(a)  These  assumptions  are  Intentionally 
conservative;  Mr.  Leavltt  Informed  us  that  he 
had  heard  that  the  annual  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram for  FY  1971  was  $55,000.  Thus,  the 
above  figures  appear  to  overstate  the  costs 
somewhat. 

(b)  These  figures  do  not  Include  the  cost 
of  the  meteorological  program  carried  on  in 
support  of  the  power  reduction.  This  prob- 
ably adds  another  $50,000/yr.,  bringing  the 
real  cost  to  TVA  of  this  program  up  to  about 
710  of  l'"o  of  the  cost  of  power  production 
at  Paradise. 

»v  

Tennessee  Valley  Authoritys  Cost  Anal- 
ysis FOR  Development  and  Implementa- 
tion of  a  Meteorologically  Scheduled  SOj 
Emission  Limitation  Program  for  Use  by 
Po\VER  Plants  in  Meeting  Ambient  Aw 
Quality  SOj  Standards 

introduction 
The  following  cost  analysis  has  been  pre- 
pared for  the  development  and  Implementa- 
tion of  a  meteorologically  oriented  program, 
applicable  to  large  power  plants,  for  lim- 
iting SO2  stack  emissions  during  adverse  dis- 
persion conditions.  The  analysis  is  based  on 
part  on  TVA's  experience  with  the  Paradise 
Steam  Plant  SO2  emission  limitation  pro- 
gram '  which  was  Initiated  in  September 
1989.  Through  use  of  this  type  program,  at- 
mospheric SOj  emissions  may  be  reduced 
during  periods  of  critical  meteorological  con- 
ditions for  the  purpose  of  enabling  plant  op- 
erators to  meet  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ards. Such  program  Implementation  may  be 
achieved  by  reduction  in  power  generation 
and/or  by  use  of  low  sulfur  fue..  This  cost 
analysis  is  only  for -those  program  elements 
involved  with  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  this  type  of  meteorologically 
scheduled  SOi  emission  limitation  program 
and  does  not  include  costs  incurred  by  the 
plant  operator  for  power  makeup,  load  inter- 
ruption, need  for  increased  power  reserves, 
etc. 

The  first  step  in  planning  an  emission  lim- 
itation strategy  for  an  Uidlvidual  power  plant 
requires  a  preliminary  assessment  of  all  pro- 
gram components  to  determine  if  Imple- 
mentation by  SOj  emission  limitation  will 
provide  a  feasible  method  for  complying 
with  ambient  air  quality  standards.  The  de- 
gree of  feasibility  will  depend  primarily  on 
the  expected  frequency  of  the  Implementa- 
tion and  on  the  magnitude  of  the  SO;  emis- 
sion limitations.  These  two  factors  must  be 
evaluated  on  the  basis  of  plant  size  and*  con- 
figuration, frequency  of  adverse  atmospheric 
dispersion  conditions,  local  topographical  and 


'  Leavltt,  J.  M.,  Carpenter,  S.  B.,  Blackwell, 
J.  P.,  and  Montgomery,  T.  L.,  "Meteorological 
Program  for  Limiting  Power  Plant  Stack 
EmLsslons,"  Journal  of  the  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Association,  21  (July  1971).    . 
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meteorological  influences,  and  impact  areas 
of  maximum  ground-level  concentrations 
where  ambient  air  quality  standards  may  be 
exceeded. 

This  cost  analysis  is  based  on  TVA's  ex- 
perience in  developing  and  implementing 
the  meteorologically  scheduled  SOi  emission 
limitation  program  at  the  TVA  Paradise 
Steam  Plant  (2,558  mw)  in  western  Ken- 
tucky. This  program  was  initiated  in  Sep- 
tember 1969  and  provides  a  method  for  limit- 
ing SO-  stack  emissions  by  reducing  power 
generation  during  adverse  atmospheric  dis- 
persion conditions.  The  scheduling  of  the 
program  is  dependent  upon  the  measurement 
and  evaluation  of  on-site  meteorological  ele- 
ments which  identify  the  need  for  imple- 
mentation and  the  degree  of  SOi  emission 
limitation.  Meteorological  forecast  informa- 
tion from  nearby  National  Weather  Service 
Station  facilities  is  usually  required  to  sup- 
port the  prediction  of  on-site  meteorological 
conditions  during  the  expected  implemen- 
tation periods. 

The  cost  analysis  is  presented  in  two  parts. 
The  first  includes  the  costs  of  the  program 
development  elements  during  the  first  year; 
thev  include  (1)  air  monitoring,  (2)  full- 
scale  field  studies,  and  (3)  field  data  proc- 
essing and  anal.vsis  and  program  design.  The 
second  part  Includes  the  annual  recurring 
costs  for  the  program  implementation  fol- 
lowing completion  of  the  development 
phase. 

PROGRAM    DEVELOPMENT 

Air  monitoring 

The  air  monitoring  program  serves  an  es- 
sential role  in  the  development  phase  of  the 
meteorologically  scheduled  SOo  emission 
limitation  program.  It  provides  continuous 
documentation  of  SO^  ground-level  concen- 
trations during  the  full-scale  field  studies 
for  augmenting  the  special  mobile  field  meas- 
urements which  are  used  for  identifying  the 
critical  meteorological  parameters  ussoclated 
with  maximum  ground-level  concentrations. 
Furthermore,  the  air  monitoring  provides 
supportive  documentation  of  SO^  ground- 
level  concentrations  for  evaluating  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program,  particularly  during 
periods  of  SO„  emission  limitation  when  com- 
pliance with  "ambient  air  quality  standards 
is  the  prime  objective. 

Several  principal  requirements  should  be 
considered  in  the  establishment  of  an  air 
monitoring  network.  There  must  be  an  ade- 
quate number  of  air  sampling  ..tations  to 
provide  coverage  (usually  within  10  miles  of 
the  plant)  of  the  Impact  areas  where  maxi- 
mum ground-level  concentrations  may  oc- 
cur. The  network  planning  should  be  co- 
ordinated with  the  state  and  local  air  quality 
control  agencies  to  determine  the  minimal 
air  monitoring  network  requirements.  How- 
ever, to  support  an  optimum-type  SO^  emis- 
sion limitation  program,  a  minimum  of  six 
air  sampling  network  stations  would  nor- 
mally be  required.  The  specific  number  would 
depend  upon  tlie  local  topographical  and 
meteorological  features  and  the  plume  be- 
havior during  periods  of  maximum  ground- 
level  concentration  occurrence.  All  stations 
should  be  equipped  with  some  form  of  SO, 
data  logging  in  machine-readable  format  to 
eliminate  routine  manual  processing  of  strip 
charts  and  to  provide  greater  flexibility  and 
capability  in  the  data  display,  interpreta- 
tion, and  analysis.  Computer  facilities  at  the 
power  plant  or  elsewhere  mitst  be  available 
lor  routine  processing  of  the  data.  It  is  de- 
sirable, but  not  required,  to  provide  teleme- 
try capability  for  realtime  recording  of  the 
network  data  at  a  strategically  located  net- 
work station  or  field  office.  Estimated  costs 
follow: 


1.  SOj   monitors,    including   analog 

"backup"      recordhig:      6      @ 

$4,500   $27,000 

2.  SO,   monitor   shelters,   including 

installation:  6  0  $2,000 12,000 

3 .  SO .  monitor  Installation 3 ,  000 

4.  Data  logging  system:  6  (.•   $2,000.  12,000 

5.  Electronic  test  equipment;   work 

bench,  tools,  etc 11,000 


Total 65,000 

(Note. — Telemetry  (radio)  system  with  in- 
tegrated data  logging  at  central  station 
would  increase  cost  about  $30,000.) 

The  air  monitoring  network  should  include 
facilities  to  provide  the  necessary  meteoro- 
logical support.  The  instrumentation  can  be 
cf  minimum  sophistication,  consisting  of  a 
150-foot  steel  tower  with  automatic  record- 
ing of  wind  direction,  wind  speed,  and  tem- 
peratiu-e  gradient  or  atmospheric  stability. 
The  meteorological  data  would  be  used  pri- 
marily for  surveillance  of  the  general  plume 
transport  and  dispersion  conditions  within 
the  network  area.  The  data  could  also  be 
used,  if  needed,  to  augment  the  vertical 
wind  and  temperature  profile  data  collected 
by  fixed-wing  aircraft  and  pilot  balloon 
methods,  respectively,  which  are  used  for 
identifying  the  meteorological  parameters 
Involved  in  the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  the  control  program.  Before  estab- 
lishing the  meteorological  facility,  the  state 
and  local  air  quality  control  agencies  should 
be  contacted  and  the  installation  plans  co- 
ordinated. The  facility  should  also  be  estab- 
lished early  enough  to  ensure  reliable  opera- 
tion at  the  outset  of  the  full-scale  field 
studies.  Also,  it  should  be  designed,  if  prac- 
tical, to  accommodate  more  sophisticated 
instrumentation  for  support  of  a  permanent 
air  monitoring  program,  should  one  be 
needed.  Estimated  costs  follow: 

1.  Steel  tower   (150  feet),  including 
installation    $3,000 

2.  Instrument  shelter,  including  in- 
stallation         3.200 

3.  Wind  system,  with  sensors  at  10 
meters  and  tower  top 5,300 

4.  Temperature  system,  with  sensors 

at  10  meters  and  tow-er  top $1, 100 

5.  Data  logging  system 3,000 

6.  Instrument  system  installation 2,000 

7.  Analog   "backup"  recorders:    3   at 
$1,800    5,400 


Total    23,000 

The  air  monitoring  network  should  oper- 
ate continually  throughout  the  1-year  de- 
velopment phase  of  the  program.  Estimated 
operational  costs  follow.  Note:  All  staff  costs 
are  increased  by  about  60';,  for  related 
expenses. 

1.  Staff: 

A.  Electrical    engineer $27,000 

B.  Instrument  mechanics;  ^  full- 
time  (calibration,  servicing,  re- 
pair of  meteorological  and  air 
sampling    equipment) 35,000 

2.  Data  Handling: 

A.  Computer  program  support 1.000 

B.  Data     summary,     preparation. 

and  storage 500 

3.  Additional  Cost: 

A.  Vehicle    operation 1 1,500 

B.  Instrument    charts 500 

C.  Office    facilities 750 

D.  Expendables — miscellaneous  ..  750 


Total 67,000 

Full-scale  field  studies 
The  purpose  of  the  full-scale  field  studies 
is  to  precisely  identify  maximum  SO.,  ground- 
level  concentrations  attributable  to  power 


plant  operations,  along  with  the  accompany- 
ing atmospheric  dispersion  conditions,  or  dis- 
persion models,  i.e.,  coning,  inversion  break- 
up, limited  layer  mixing  (or  trappUig) .  These 
concentrations  should  be  •  *  *  determination 
of  required  SO„  emission  limitation  or  power 
generation  reduction.  The  magnitude  of  the 
SO„  emission  limitation  will  depend  pri- 
marily upon  the  crltlcallty  of  the  atmos- 
pheric dispersion  conditions.  Once  these 
conditions  are  identified,  the  governing 
ranges  of  the  meteorological  parameter 
values  are  established  for  tise  in  developing 
a  computer  program  for  scheduling  the  SO^ 
emission  limitation. 

The  full-scale  field  studies  are  designed  to 
concurrently  collect  ambient  SO.  and  me- 
teorological data.  SO;  measurements  will  be 
made  by  an  instrumented  helicopter  and  a 
mobile  surface  vehicle.  The  helicopter  is  par- 
ticularly useful  in  providing  near  ground- 
level  measurements  of  plume  concentrations 
ill  areas  not  accessible  by  surface  vehicle  or 
not  adequately  monitored  by  fixed  network 
air  sampling  stations.  Meteorological  meas- 
urements will  Include  vertical  temperature 
and  wind  profiles  by  fixed-wing  aircraft  and 
standard  pilot  balloon  methods,  respectively. 
Measurements  should  be  made  from  surface 
to  about  6,000  feet  in  order  to  identify  the 
pertinent  meteorological  criteria  and  the 
related  parameter  values  associated  with 
maximum  ground-level  concentrations,  par- 
ticularly those  which  will  exceed  ambient  air 
quality  standards. 

In  geographical  areas  with  seasonal  vari- 
ations in  atmospheric  dispersion  conditions, 
the  field  studies  should  be  scheduled  during 
selected  periods  of  the  year  to  document  the 
variance  in  plume  behavior  patterns.  A  total 
of  three  months  of  field  sampling  should  be 
sufficient  with  emphasis  always  given  to 
those  days  when  adverse  dispersion  condi- 
tions are  expected  to  occur. 

Four  full-time  staff  members,  including  a 
meteorologist,  will  be  required  to  conduct 
the  field  studies.  The  key  member  is  the 
meteorologist-helicopter  observer  who  has 
prime  responsibility  of  organizing  and  con- 
ducting the  aerial  sampling  program  and  to 
ensure  the  collection  of  quality  data.  Esti- 
mated costs  follow: 

1.  Staff: 

A.  Supervisor  (meteorologist-heli- 

copter observer)  :  90  days $7,000 

B.  Pilot      balloon     operator:     •90 

days    4.500 

C.  Sxirface  vehicle  operators  (2): 

180    days 9,000 

2.  Vehicular  samplers: 

A.  Helicopter:  400  hours  at  $100 

hour   4 40.000 

B.  Flxed-wlng  aircraft:   160  hours 

at    $35  hour 5.600 

C.  Surface  vehicle;  5.000  miles  at 

$0.10  mile 500 

3.  Equipment: 

A.  SO;  instrument,  helicopter ,  7,000 

B.  SO;    instrument,    surface    ve- 

hicle           6.800 

G.   Temperature   instrument,  air- 
craft          2,400 

D.  Portable  radios:  2  at  $150  each.  300 

E.  Camera    200 

P.  Pilot   balloon   facilities,   acces- 
sories, and  equipment 2.200 

G.  Expendables    600 

Total    86.000 

Data  processing  and  analysis  and  program 
design 
About  three  months,  total  time,  will  be 
required  to  process  and  analyze  the  field  data 
and  to  design  and  formulate  the  implementa- 
tion programs  for  limiting  SO_.  emissions  dur- 
ing adverse  atmospheric  dispersion  condi- 
tions. From  the  data  analvsis  the  critical 
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meteorological  conditions  associated  with 
ground-level  concentrations  exceeding  am- 
bient air  quality  standards  will  be  Identified. 
The  related  meteorological  parameter  values 
for  Inclusion  In  appropriate  atmospheric  dis- 
persion equations,  along  with  plant  opera- 
tional Information  and  required  air  quality 
goals,  will  then  be  used  to  develop  a  com- 
puter program  for  specifying  the  SO_.  emis- 
sion limitation  by  means  of  power  genera- 
tion reduction.  For  example,  on  a  particular 
implementation  day.  It  the  power  plant's 
existing  generation  load  Is  greater  than'the 
allowable  load  specified  by  the  computer 
program,  the  plant  would  be  required  to 
limit  SO,  emission  by  reducing  power  gen- 
eration to  the  allowable  level.  The  period  of 
SO.,  limitation  would  depend  upon  the  time 
of  day  and  the  duration  or  persistence  of  the 
adverse  meteorological  conditions.  Estimated 
costs  follow : 

1.  Supervisor      (meteorologist)  :     90 

days  -.-- - $6,900 

2.  Mathematician — computer    pro- 

grammer: 90  days 6.900 

3.  Clerical  staff   (3):   270  days 7,200 

Total 21,000 

Grand    total 262,000 

PROGRAM    IMPLEMENTATION 

Annual  operation 

The  program  Implementation  would  begin 
following  completion  of  the  program  de- 
velopment elements,  i.e.,  full-scale  field 
studies,  data  processing  and  analysis  and 
program  design,  which  would  be  conducted 
at    Intervals   throughout    the   first   year. 

The  major  recurring  costs  will  consist  of 
staff  salaries,  servicing  of  air  monitoring  in- 
strumentation, and  rental  of  fixed-wing  air- 
craft. After  the  first  two  years  of  Imple- 
mentation the  costs  could  be  reduced  some- 
what by  the  replacement  of  the  on-site 
meteorologist  with  a  qualified  technician 
who  would  assume  responsibility  for  con- 
ducting the  on-site  phase  of  the  program. 
Costs  could  be  further  reduced  after  the  first 
two  years  of  Implementation  by  deemphasis 
of  the  SO_,  field  sampling  program  and  the 
data  collection.  proceRslng,  and  analysis. 
Estimated  annual  recurring  costs  follow. 

1.  Staff: 

A.  Meteorologist $27,000 

B.  Meteorological  aide 18,000 

C.  Electrical    engineer     (10%     of 

time) 3,000 

D.  Instrument  mechanics;  2  full- 
^  time    (calibration,   servicing, 

repair  of  meteorological  and  ' 

air   sampling    equipment)..     35.000 

E.  Clerical   services 1,500 

2.  Data  Handling  and  Processing: 

A.  Computer  program  support 1,000 

B.  Data  summary,  preparation,  and; 

storage    600 

3.  Additional  Costs: 

A.  Fixed-wing  aircraft  rental 12.  000 

B.  Vehicle    operation 2,000 

C.  Instrument    charts 500 

D.  Pilot   balloon   equipment   and 

supplies    600 

E.  Office   facilities 1,500 

P.  Expendables — miscellaneous  ..  500 

Total   - 103,000 

In  summary,  the  cost  for  developing  the 
above  meteorologically  scheduled  SO,,  emis- 
sion limitation  program,  including  the  in- 
stallation and  1-year  operation  of  the  air 
monitoring  network,  the  full-scale  field 
studies,  the  data  processing  and  analysis 
and  program  design,  will  approximate  $262,- 
000.  The  annual  cost  for  the  subsequent  im- 
plementation of  the  program,  Including  the 
operation  of  the  air  monitoring  network,  the 
collection  and  processing  of  the  field  data, 

\ 
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and  the  measurements  of  on-site  meteoro- 
logical parameters  for  the  scheduling  of  SOj 
emission  limitation,  will  approximate 
$103,000. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  analy- 
sis does  not  Include  costs  incurred  by  the 
power  plant  operator  from  the  reductions 
in  system  power  generation.  Such  costs,  in- 
volving replacement  energy,  load  Interrup- 
tion, increased  reserves  needed,  etc.,  would 
be  highly  variable  with  individual  power 
plants  and  power  systems  and  therefore 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  evaluate. 

Also,  this  cost  analysis  would  generally 
apply  to  power  plan',  programs  where  the  PO, 
emission  limitation  could  be  achieved,  pro- 
vided adequate  "lead  time"  was  available, 
by  switching  to  a  low -sulfur  fuel  during 
adverse  atmospheric  dispersion  conditions. 
However,  no  attempt  is  made  in  the  analysis 
to  Include  direct  or^  indirect  costs  Incurred 
from  the  intermittent  utilization  of  the  low- 
sulfur  fuel. 

TAB    7.   NUMBER    OF   FACILITIES   WHICH    MAY 
E.MPLOY    ICS 

Between  50,000-60,000  Individual  facilities 
annually  emit  25  tons  or  more  of  a  pollutant. 
Only  a  fraction  of  a  percent  of  these  sources 
are  considered  likely  candidates  for  an  ICS. 
Sources  located  in  urban  areas  and  In  close 
proximity  to  other  sources  are  eliminated 
from  consideration  because  of  the  complex- 
ities of  a  multi-source  ICS  and  enforceabil- 
ity difficulties  a.ssociated  with  their  location. 
Particulate  matter  \s  not  generally  consid- 
ered appropriate  for  Intermittent  control  be- 
cause highly  reliable  and  inexpensive  con- 
stant control  devices  are  available.  Further, 
particulate  matter  has  persistent  environ- 
mental impacts  In  even  small  concentrations. 
Hydrocarbons  (HC)  and  NOi  are  not  viable 
candidates  for  ICS  because  of  the  confound- 
ing atmospheric  chemical  reactions  which 
take  place  and  because  they  are  largely  emit- 
ted from  automobiles.  ICS  Is  unlikely  to  be 
cost-effective  for  small  sources,  even  though 
Isolated.  The  most  likely  candidates  for  ICS 
are  coal -fired  power  plants  and  nonferrous 
smelters. 

There  are  about  900  power  plants  owned  by 
public  utilities  -Ip  the  Nation.  Of  them,  379 
are  coal-fired  with  annual  fuel  consumption 
rates  of  50,000  tons  or  more.  About  85-100  of 
these  plants  are  located  in  rural  areas  and 
are  subject  to  state  Implementation  plan 
requirements  to  use  fuel  containing  17o  or 
less  sulfur.  Another  80-lCO  remotely  located 
plants  must  use  2%  or  less  sulfur  content 
fuel.  These  facilities,  which  emit  over  20% 
of  the  SOs  nationwide,  are  likely  candidates 
for  applying  an  ICS.  (The  63  oil-fired  plants 
operated  by  utilities  are  generally  in  or  near 
urban  areas.  Along  with  185  gas  and  oil- 
fired  plants  they  emit  about  1.5  million  tons 
of  SOj  or  less  than  6',i  of  the  national  total.) 

The  Nation's  30  nonferrous  smelters,  par- 
ticularly the  copper  smelters,  are  likewise 
prospective  users  of  ICS.  The  16  copper 
smelters  emit  3.5  mlUion  tons,  or  10%  of  the 
Nation's  SO--. 

In  summary,  about  150-200  large  sources 
of  SOa  In  remote  locations  wUl  likely  qual- 
ify for  Intermittent  control  systems.  These 
facilities  emit  about  11  million  tons  of  SOj 
annually,  almost  one-third  of  the  national 
total. 

TAB    8.    CONOmONS    FOR    ACCEPTABILITY    OF    AN 
ICS 

This  tab  presents  criteria  for  an  acceptable 
regxiLation  concerning  Intermittent  control 
systems.  The  purpose  of  the  regulation  Is  to 
ensure  that  prt^osed  and  approved  Intermit- 
tent control  systems  will  enable  air  quality 
standards  to  be  attained  and  maintained  and 
that  the  systems  are  pollceable  and  enforce- 
able by  the  control  agency.  The  criteria  for 
the  regulation  identifies  the  necessary  ele- 
ments that  a  prospective  user  must  speak 
to  when  submitting  a  proposed  ICS  for  ap- 


proval. They  also  set  forth  those  items  that 
the  agency  must  be  concerned  with  and 
carefully  evaluate  before  granting  i^^roval 
of  an  ICS. 

An  acceptable  regulation  should: 

1.  Authorize  approval  of  each  ICS  only  af- 
ter reasonable  notice  and  public  bearing. 

2.  Define  air  quality  violations  as: 

(a)  A  single  ambient  concentration  that 
exceeds  the  standard  at  any  air  quality  moni- 
tor. 

(b)  Repeated  or  consecutive  excesses  at 
the  same  monitor  or  non-simultaneous  ex- 
cesses at  different  monitors  are  multiple 
violations. 

(c)  Non-compliance  with  stated  and 
agreed  upon  emission  curtailment  criteria 
and  procedure*. 

3.  Permit  a  source  to  submit  a  plan  for 
an  ICS  only  after  the  source  Justifies  the  need 
for  the  system.  Justification  should  include 
consideration  of: 

(a)  Pollutant  of  concern. 

(b)  Frequency  and  severity  of  violations. 

(c)  Location  of  facility. 

(d)  Demographic  considerations. 

(e)  Anticipated  growth:  population,  indus- 
trial urbanization,  etc. 

(f)  Availability  and  reliability  of  constant 
control  systems. 

(g)  General  description  of  application  of 
ICS. 

(h)  Economic  aspects  of  control  methods. 

( i)   Life  expectancy  of  facility. 

(ji    Other  factors  pertinent  to  the  facility. 

4.  If  the  permit  is  granted,  require  pe- 
riodic rcjustlficatlon  (e.g.,  3-5  year  inter- 
vals) to  insure  that  changes  In  economic, 
control,  demographic,  etc.,  factors  do  not 
warrant  change  in  authorization  for  the  ICS. 

5.  Apply  only  to  those  sources  which  are 
reasonably  remote  from  other  sources  of  the 
same  pollutant  (e.g.,  in  areas  where  back- 
ground levels  of  the  pollutant  do  not  exceed 
a  small  percentage  of  the  annual  standard). 

6.  Apply  only  to  those  sources  which  can 
curtail  their  emissions  at  a  rate  compatible 
with  the  advance  warning  time  (of  adverse 
atmofvpheric  dispersion  conditions)  afforded 
by  the  ICS. 

7.  Require  the  source  to  establish,  main- 
tain and  continuously  operate  monitors  for 
sensing  the  rate  of  emission  of  the  pollutant, 
air  quality  and  meteorological  parameters. 

8.  Grant  the  agency  continuous  access  to 
.  all  data  generated  by  the  source's  network 

of  sensors  and  authority  to  Inspect,  test  and 
calibrate  all  sensors,  recorders  and  other 
equipment  of  the  monitoring  network. 

9.  Require  the  source  to  notify  the  control 
agency  when  emission  curtailment  Is  Ini- 
tiated and  when  air  quality  standards  are 
exceeded. 

10.  Authorize  the  control  agency  to  initiate 
emission  curtailment  as  It  seems  appropri- 
ate; I.e.,  allow  the  agency  to  override  the 
source's  operation  of  the  ICS. 

11.  Require  the  source  to  submit  a  plan 
and  schedule  for  Implementing  an  ICS  which 
Is  designed  to  attain  standards.  The  plan 
shall  have  two  parts: 

(a)  A  comprehensive  report  of  a  thorough 
background  study  which  demonstrates  the 
capability  to  operate  an  ICS.  The  report 
shall  describe  a  study  during  a  period  of  at 
least  120  days  when  air  quality  standards  are 
frequently  or  likely  to  be  exceeded  which: 

(1)  Describes  the  emission  monitoring 
system  and  the  air  monitoring  network. 

(2)  Describes  the  meteorological  sensing 
network. 

(3)  Identifies  the  frequency,  characteris- 
tics, times  of  occurrence,  and  durations  of 
meteorological  conditions  associated  with 
high  ground-level  concentrations. 

(4)  Describes  the  methodology  (e.g.,  dis- 
persion modeling)  by  which  the  source  deter- 
mines the  degree  of  control  needed  under 
each  meteorological  situation. 

(5)  Describes  tests  and  results  of  tests  to 
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determine   optimum  procedures  and  times 
required  to  reduce  emissions. 

(6)  Estimates  the  frequency  that  ICS  Is 
required  to  be  Implemented  t6  attain  air 
quality  standards. 

(7)  Describes  the  basis  for  the  estimate. 

(8)  Includes  data  and  results  of  objective 
reliability  tests.  "Reliability,"  as  the  term  Is 
applied  here,  refers  to  the  ability  of  the  ICS 
to  protect  against  violations  of  air  quality 
standards. 

(b)    An  operational  manual  which: 

(1)  Specifies  and  substantiates  the  num- 
ber, type,  and  location  of  ambient  air  quality 
monitors,  In-stack  monitors,  and  meteoro- 
logical Instruments  needed. 

(2)  Identifies  the  meteorological  situations 
before  and^or  during  which  emissions  must 
be  reduced  to  avoid  exceeding  short-term  air 
quality  standards. 

(3)  Describes  techniques,  methods  and 
criteria  used  to  anticipate  the  onset  of  me- 
teorological situations  associated  with  the  ex- 
cessive ground-level  concentrations. 

(4)  Describes  the  methodology  by  which 
the  source  determines  the  degree  of  control 
needed  for  each  situation. 

(5)  Identifies  specific  actions  that  will  be 
taken  to  curtail  emissions  when  critical 
meteorological  conditions  exist  or  are  pre- 
dicted to  exist  and/'or  when  specified  air 
quality  levels  occur. 

(6)  Identifies  the  company  personnel  re- 
sponsible for  initiating  and  supervising  such 
actions. 

(7)  Demonstrates  that  the  curtailment 
program  will  result  in  maintenance  of  short- 
term  and  long-term  air  quality  standards. 

(8)  Describes  the  manner  by  which  moni- 
toring data  are  transmitted  to  the  control 
agency  (in  a  manner  acceptable  to  the  agen- 
cy). 

(9)  Describes  a  program  where  the  source 
svstematicallv  evaluates  and  Improves  the 
reliability  of  the  ICS.  x 

(10)  Identifies  a  responsible  and  knowl- 
edgeable person  (and  alternates)  who  can 
apprise  the  control  agency  as  to  the  status 
of  the  ICS  at  any  time. 

(11)  Requires  the  source  to  submit  month- 
ly reports  on  the  ICS,  Including  an  analysis 
of  how  the  system  affected  air  quality  and 
how  response  to  adverse  dispersion  condi- 
tions win  be  Improved. 

(12)  Requires  annual  review  of  the  ICS  by 
the  control  agency,  and  authorizes  the  agen- 
cy either  to  Impose  a  fine  on  the  source  or 
to  deny  Its  continued  use  of  the  ICS  if : 

(a)  The  source  has  not  compiled  with  all 
provisions  designed  to  protect  long-tierm 
standards. 

(b)  The  source  has  not  developed  a  con- 
trol program  that  Is  effective  in  enabling 
short-standards  to  be  met. 

(c)  The  soiu-ce  has  not  demonstrated  good 
faith  in  operating  an  effective  control  pro- 
gram by  falling  to: 

1.  Employ  trained  competent  personnel. 

2.  Properly  maintain  and  calibrate  the 
monitoring  equipment. 

3.  Refine  and  continuously  validate  and 
upgrade  the  response  of  the  ICS  to  adverse 
dispersion  conditions. 

4.  Attain  annual  and  short-term  standards 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  source. 


UCLA  SPECIAL  VETERANS 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
''Veterans  Special  Educational  Pro- 
gram"— VSEP — at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles  has  now  received 
funding  from  the  Office  of  Education  as 
an  Upward  Boimd  demonstration  project. 
This  program — which  I  have  followed 
carefully  since  its  Inception  in  1969 — is 
aimed   at   encouraging   and   preparing 


educationally  disadvantaged  veterans 
pursue  higher  education,  particuWly 
those  veterans  whose  prior  educa^nal 
achievement  would  not  normally  qualify 
them  for  college  admission  and  whose 
background  has  not  encouraged  them  to 
pursue  higher  education. 

Mr.  President,  the  excellent  success 
record  of  this  fine  program  is  of  great 
interest  to  me  because  it  also  operates 
under  the  provisions  of  section  1691  of 
subchapter  V  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  which  I  authored  in  Public  Law 
91-219.  The  VSEP  program  was  the 
model  for  section  1691,  which  was  de- 
signed, in  part,  to  provide  precollege 
remedial  and  preparatory  educational 
assistance  on  college  campuses  for  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  the  statistics  regarding 
the  VSEP  program  are  particularly  note- 
worthy. Of  the  1,606  veteran  students 
who  have  enrolled  in  this  progiam  in  the 
last  4  years,  1,387  or  86.0  percent  are  con- 
tinuing their  education.  I  believe  the.se 
figures  speak  legions  for  the  value  and 
importance  of  such  programs  for  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Coordinator 
Shulamite  D.  Ash's  paper  regarding  the 
"Veterans'  Special  Educational  Pro- 
gram" be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Demonstration  Project:  Veterans  Special 
Educational  Program 

We  have  been  funded  by  the  Division  of 
Student  Assistance,  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
as  an  Upward  Bound  demonstration  project, 
and  we  wish  to  acquaint  you  with  our  pro- 
gram. The  Veterans'  Special  Educational 
Program  (VSEP)  "has  been  in  operation  since 
1969.  It  encourages  and  prepares  those  vet- 
erans for  success  in  higher  education  whose 
prior  educational  achievement  would  not 
normally  be  acceptable  for  admission  and 
whose  background  has  not  encouraged  them 
to  see  higher  education. 

Students  are  enrolled  for  three  months  in 
a  highly  structured,  concentrated  program  of 
classes  held  five  days  a  week  from  9:00  a.m. 
to  4:00  p.m.  These  classes  range  In  size  from 
an  average  of  20  adult  students  in  skills 
classes  up  to  75  In  sociology  and  psychology 
courses.  Every  attempt  Is  made  to  provide 
as  many  different  learning  environments  as 
are  presumably  experienced  on  any  college 
or  university  campus.  Personalized  tutoring, 
coxuiseling,  and  additional  assistance  are  al- 
ways available,  and  the  Learning  Assistance 
Laboratory  provides  Instructional  resources 
appropriate  to  individual  needs. 

The  UCLA  program  does  not  emphasize  oc- 
cupational (although  counseling  and  guid- 
ance are  offered) ,  but  rather,  those  skills  nec- 
essary for  student  achievement  and  self- 
confidence  In  any  field.  A  curriculum  de- 
scription and  a  statistics  sheet  are  enclosed 
for  your  further  Information. 

Tlie  'VSEP  program  Is  an  example  of  one 
approach  to  veterans'  education,  one  that 
has  worked  well  in  our  particular  circum- 
stances. We  Invite  you  to  visit  us  and  ex- 
plore the  ways  In  which  we  can  share  each 
other's  experience  and  knowledge  In  imple- 
menting veterans'  special  education  pro- 
grams. Depending  on  your  areas  of  Interest, 
you  may  want  -to  discuss  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram with  our  staff  members,  including  ad- 
ministrators, counselors,  paraprofesslonal 
recruiters,  teachers,  and  our  Learning  Assist- 
ance Laboratory  personnel.  Our  students  are 


also  available  to  discuss  with  you  their  needs 
and  perceptions  of  the  program. 

We  see  our  responsibilities  as  1)  ser\'lng 
the  veteran;  2)  acting  as  a  forum  for  ex- 
changing Ideas  and  techniques  In  veterans' 
programs  with  educators  and  other  profes- 
sionals; and  3)  encouraging  evaluation  and 
feedback  on  all  programs/dealing  with  vet- 
erans' education,  mutual  Assistance  In  gen- 
eral or  specific  problem  areas,  and  a  spirit  of 
coheslveness  among  the  many  efforts  for  vet- 
erans throughout  the  country. 

In  that  regard  we  think  there  are  mutual 
benefits  to  be  gained  by  your  visit  or  call. 
Let  us  hear  from  you  soon. 
Cordially, 

Shvlamitc  D.  Ash. 

Veterans  Special  Educational  Procrau 
Statistics 

ITo.  of  quarters,  (Spring  69  to  spring 
'73),  16. 

No.  of  students  enrolled,  1,606. 

No.  of  students  completed  program 

1,461 90.9 

No.  of  students  continuing  education 
of  total  enrolled,   1,387 86.0 

No.  of  students  continuing  education 
who  completed  program,  1,387 94.  0 

Admitted  to: 

Junior  college 29.5 

State  colleges -    31.0 

Universities - -    37.0 

UCLA •24.6 

In   State —      2.7 

Out  of  State-. 9.8 

Technical    schools ....... .      2.  5 

Ethnic  backgrounds: 

American  Indian 4 

Caucasian .....  725 

Mexican-American i..  264 

Black -  680 

Oriental    - 33 

Percentage  of  minorities 54. 9 

*Of  the  308  students  admitted  to  UCLA. 
239  are  now  enrolled  (77.0%). 

''         Curriculum  for  Veterans  Special 
Educational  Program 

Department:  English.  Course  Title  &  Num- 
ber: Subject  A  824,  Units  of  Credit:  (4  units 
of  credit  as  prerequisite  to  English  courses). 

Department:  English,  Course  Title  &  Num- 
ber: English  Composition  XL  1,  Units  of 
Credit:  (4). 

Department:  English,  Course  Title  &  Num- 
ber: Critical  Reading  and  Writing  XL  2,  Units 
of  Credit:  (4). 

Department:  Speech,  Course  Title  &  Num- 
ber: Principles  of  Oral  Communication  XL 
1,  Units  of  Credit:   (4). 

department:  Psychology,  Course  Title  & 
Numlier:  Introduction  to  Psychology  XL  10 
or  XL  70.  Units  of  Credit:   (4). 

Department:  Sociology,  Course  Title  & 
Number:  Introduction  to  Sociology  XL  1, 
Units  of  Credit:  (4). 

Department:  Mathematics,  Course  Title  It 
Number:  Meaningful  Mathematics  801.  Units 
of  Credit:  (specifically  designed  for  the  pro- 
gram). 

Department:  Psychology,  Course  Title  tc 
Number:  Reading  for  Speed  and  Compre- 
hension XL  416,  Units  of  Credit:  (3  upon 
petition). 

Counseling  and  testing  In  a  group  and  on 
an  Individual  basis. 

Non-Departmental  Study  Skills,  (prepara- 
tion for  subjective  and  objective  examina- 
tions; use  of  a  library  and  methods  of  re- 
search; lecture  note-making;  effective  time 
management,  etc.),  Non-Credit. 

Non-Departmental.  Vocational  and  Edu- 
cational Group  Counseling  (designed  to  dis- 
seminate Information  and  sources  of  Infor- 
mation about  opportunities  at  various  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  career  plan- 
ning and  use  of  Interest  Inventories).  Nou- 
Credlt. 
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Non-Departmental,  Learning  Laboratory, 
(audio-tutorial  approach,  utilizing  audio- 
.  visual  equipment,  tapes,  and  specially  pre- 
pared drill  materials,  including  programmed 
texts,  to  enable  students  to  work  independ- 
ently and  at  their  own  level  and  pace).  Non- 
Credit. 


AMERICAS  AIR  TRANSPORTATION 
SYSTEMS  NEED  IMPROVED  FA- 
CILITIES FOR  MOBILITY  OF  HAN- 
DICAPPED PERSONS 

Mr.  Ri^jroOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped,  which  I  have  the  respon- 
sibiUty  to  chair,  are  genuinely  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  mobility  for  handi- 
capped persons.  We  are  approaching 
this  vital  issue  on  many  fronts  in  an 
effort  to  acliieve  a  national  awareness 
and  action  to  insure  that  the  handicap- 
ped enjoy  freedom  of  movement  in  our 
^Nation.  Clearly,  convenient  access  to 
f  transportation,  buildings,  services,  public 
facilities — and  the  list  can  go  on  and 
on — is  absolutely  pssential  if  these  citi- 
zens are  to  be  full4>articipants  in  our  so- 
ciety. Our  efforts  in  this  area  must  be 
comprehensive  because  of  the  involve- 
ment of  so  many  elements.  It  is  my  gen- 
uine hope  that  we  can  help  bring  into 
being  the  national  endeavor  and  a  nec- 
essary change  of  national  attitudes  and 
awareness  to  secure  freedom  of  move- 
ment and  access  for  the  handicapped. 
Justice  demands  that  we  vigorously  pur- 
sue this  goal. 

In  this  regard,  air  transportation  is  one 
mode  of  transportation  to  which  the 
handicapped  need  vastly  improved 
access. 

In  April  of  this  year  an  article  by 
Harry  A.  Schweikert  of  the  Paralyzed 
Veterans  of  America,  appeared  in  Para- 
plegia News  pointing)  out  that  certain 
airlines  were  becoming  more  restrictive 
in  both  Sittitude  and  policy  toward  trans- 
porting the  handicapped. 

I  immediately  wrote  Paul  Ignatius, 
president"  of  the  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion of  America,  and  requested  that  he 
check  into  any  incidents  in  which  an 
airline"  had  refused  transportation  to  a 
disabled  passenger. 

Additionally,  I  contacted  Robert 
Timm,  chairman  of  the  Civil^eronau- 
tics  Board,  strongly  urging  Affirmative 
action  regarding  a  long-delayed  rule- 
making on  air  transportation  of  handi- 
capped individuals.  The  CAB  has  taken 
the  position  in  the  past  that  it  does  not 
have  the  "expertise"  to  proceed  on  this 
issue  and  has  deferred  to  FAA.  This 
bouncing  of  the  issue  back  and  forth  be- 
tween CAB  and  FAA  appears  to  have  a 
history  to  it. 

However,  I  am  gratified  to  report  that 
on  June  5,  1973,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  issued  an  advance  notice 
of  proposed  rulemaking  to  /elicit  infor- 
mation basically  on  the  safe^R' aspects  of 
air  travel  by  the  handicapped  As  stated 
in  the  FAA  release,  the  purpose  of  the 
advance  notice  is — 

To  solicit  public  participation  in  developing 
ail  operational  standard  "by  which  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  maximum  number  and  type  of 
handicapped  passengers,  commensurate  with 
an  acceptable  level  of  safety  may  be 
achieved." 


Mr.  President.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
hesitancy  of  CAB  and  FAA  to  develop  a 
program  now.  I  do  not  understand  why 
these  two  organizations  have  not  moved 
in  concert  on  this  issue.  I  hope  that  the 
FAA  action  will  lead  to  a  resolution  of 
this  problem  so  that  a  set  of  standards 
to  insure  that  the  handicapped  have 
access  to  air  travel  will  be  developed. 
This  subject  has  been  intensively  inves- 
tigated in  the  past,  but  no  final  and  firm 
proposal  has  been  brought  into  being. 
I  strongly  urge  those  involved  in  this 
lAatter  to  move  even  more  quickly  to 
bring  this  situation  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. 

In  1971.  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America  submitted  to  CAB  an  excellent 
statement  on  the  right  of  the  handi- 
capped traveler  to  air  transportation; 
the  guidelines  and  recommendations 
contained  in  the  statement  are  sensible, 
appropriate,  and  provide,  in  my  judg- 
ment, a  basis  for  a  resolution  of  the 
problem.  This  statement  reflects  the  long 
delays  which  have  been  encountered  in 
this  area. 

Mr.  Presidciit,,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  to  Mr.  Ignatius  and 
his  replies;  the  letter  to  Mr.  Timm  and 
his  reply;  the  PVA  statement;  and  the 
FAA  announcement  and  notice  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

V  April  16,  1973. 

Paul  Ignatius. 

President.     Air     Travsport     Association     of 
AmeTicd,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Ignatius:  In  April,  1973,  edition 
of  Paraplegia  News  there  is  an-artlcle  written 
by  Harry  A.  Schweikert.  Jr.,  entitled:   "Air- 
lines Again  Limiting  Travel  for  DisableS." 
Mr.  Schweikert  mentions  Eastern  and   Na- 
tional Airlines  and  states  that  "certain  air- 
lines again  are  becoming  more  restrictive  in 
their  attitudes  and  policies  toward  the  trans- 
portation  of  physically  disabled   travelers." 
As  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped  of  the  United  States  Senate,  I 
strongly  urge  that  you  check  into  any  inci- 
dents in  which  an  airline  hasj-efused  trans- 
portation   to    a    handicapped    Individual.    I 
would    appreciate    knowing    the    results    of 
your  check  as  soon  as  possible. 
With  very  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Truly. 

Jennings  Randolph, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 

the  Handicapped. 

(Prom  Paraplegia  News,  April  1973] 
Airlines  Again  Limiting  Travel  For 
Disabled 
(By  Harry  A.  Schweikert,  Jr.) 
Certain  airlines  again  are  becoming  more 
restrictive  in  their  attitudes  and  policies  to- 
ward  the   transportation   of  physically  dis- 
abled travelers. 

On  the  Eastern  seaboard,  restricting  Inci- 
dents have  occurred  with  both  Eastern  and 
National  airlines. 

In  most  instances,  the  denial  of  travel  to 
handicapped  wheelchair  users  appears  to  be 
the  result  of  Judgment  of  an  individual 
agent  who  quotes  from  a  manual.  The  trav- 
eler who  docs  not  know  how  to  respond 
effectively,  or  has  no  one  to  call.  Is  not  per- 
mitted to  board. 

register  complaint 
And  If  he  does  not  register  a  "complaint, 
he  permits  his  cause  and  that  of  every  other 
disabled  person  to  be  hurt.  Each  episode  of 


objection  or  rejection  by  an  airline  or  its 
representatives  should  be  made  part  of  the 
record  of  a  national  representative  group, 
such  as  the  National  Paraplegia  Foundation 
or  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America. 

Letter  of  complaint  should  contain  the 
airlines'  name,  the  date,  the  flight  number, 
source  and  destination  of  the  flight,  and  the 
names(s)  of  individual(s)  who  made  the 
negative  decUions.  With  such  evidence,  our 
national  organizations  can  continue  to  pur- 
sue equal  rights  in  transportation  untU  such 
rights  become  firmly  established  by  law. 

AiK  Transport  Association 

OF  America, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  19. 1973. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
Chairman,     Subcommittee    of    the    Handi- 
■  capped.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  April  16,  in  which  you  brought  to 
my  attention  the  article  in  Paraplegia  News 
written    by   Mr.   Schweikert.   As   I   am   sure 
you   are   aware,   our   industry   constantly   is 
striving     to     attain     the     highest     possible 
standards  to  assure  the  comfortable  and  con- 
venient transportation  of  handicapped  pas- 
sengers. 

We  are  deeply  concerned,  of  course,  about 
any  report  reflecting  dissatisfaction  with 
airline  service.  Consequently,  we  are  now 
in  the  process  of  reviewing  the  Schweikert 
article,  and  we  plan  to  circulate  it  to  our 
membership  with  a  request  for  comments 
relating  to  the  practices  mentioned.  I  will 
be  pleased  to  share  the  results  of  this  re- 
view with  you. 

I  am  most  grateful  for  your  courtesy  in 
bringing  this  matter  to  my  attention. 
Sincerely, 

Paot,  R.  Ignatius. 

Air  Transport  Association 

op  America, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  24,  1973. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    of    the    Handi- 
capped, Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  indicated  in  my 
letter  of  April  19,  I  would  like  to  advise  you 
of  the  results  of  a  recent  review  by  our  mem- 
bership of  practices  being  observed  with  re- 
spect to  the  air  transportation  of  the  physi- 
cally handicapped.  Let  me  reiterate  again 
our  desire  to  be  as  helpful  as  possible  to  this 
group  of  citizens  to  whom  air  travel  Is  so 
important. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  the  new  study  con- 
firms emphatically  the  i>ollcies  of  our  mem- 
ber carriers  which  clearly  provide  for  the 
acceptance  of  unaccompanied  paraplegics 
who  have  been  "trained",  to  the  extent  that 
they  can  provide  for  their  personal  needs, 
and  who  have  a  "stable"  physical  condition, 
in  the  sense  of  that  condition  not  being 
degenerative. 

I  am  certain  you  recognize  that  questions 
of  policy  interpretation  still  may  arise  from 
time  to  time,  and  some  airline  personnel 
occasionally,  out  of  the  best  intentions  for 
the  welfare  of  handicapped  passengers,  may 
appear  to  be  more  conservative  than  neces- 
sary In  the  application  of  established  pol- 
icy. In  order  to  minimize  any  potential  prob- 
lem which  might  result  from  questions  of 
interpretation,  the  ATA  Medical  Committee 
has  developed  a  list  of  physicians  who  are 
available  on  a  round-the-clock  basis  to  an- 
swer any  inquiries  from  airline  personnel 
regarding  the  ability  of  a  physically  handi- 
capped person  to  travel  on  an  unaccompanied 
basis. 

Consistent  with  our  policies,  practices,  and 
precautions,  we  wish  to  maintain  a  con- 
tinuing review  program  In  order  to  mini- 
mize the  possibility  of  inconveniencing  any 
physically  handicapped  passenger.  According- 
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ly,  we  are  considering^  the  possibility  of  a 
Joint  meeting  of  members  of  the  ATA  Medi- 
cal Committee  and  other  related  airline  in- 
dustry groups  with  representatives  of  the 
various  interests  and  concerns  involved,  and 
to  assure  that  the  airlines  provide  the  most 
convenient,  safe,  and  comfortable  service 
possible.  ^ 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  keep/^u  advised 
of  developments  in  the  event  you  woxild 
■wish  to  have  a  representatlv*,.Qf_TOur  sub- 
committee attend  such  a  raeetIng^  Again, 
I  wish  to  express  appreciation  for  your  Inter- 
est In  helping  tis  to  serve  the  travel  needs 
of  the  handicapped. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  R.  Ignatius. 

May  17, 1973. 
Hon.  Robert  Timm, 

Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  Wash- 
ington, D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  has  had  before  It  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  a  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule-: 
making  concerning  air  transportation  of 
handicapped  individuals.  Your  predecessor. 
Secor  Browne,  indicated  in  a  letter  to  Sen- 
ator Vance  Hartke  more  than  nine  months 
ago  that  he  hoped  soon  to  decide  upon  a 
mutually'  satisfactory  procedure"  with  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  on  safety 
questions  related  to  air  transportation  of  the 
handicapped. 

To  the  date  of  this  writing,  it  is  my  xinder- 
standlng  that  no  such  procedure  has  been 
developed  and  that  the  Civil  Aerona^utlcs 
Board's  Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking,  is- 
sued in  1971,  continues  to  be  undecided. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  bring  this  matter 
to  a  prompt  and  satisfactory  conclusion.  The  * 
handicapped  citizens  of  America  have  waited 
far  too  long  for  a  proper  resoltition  of  their 
right  to  air  transportation. 

In  this  connection  I  am  attaching  for 
your  consideration  an  excellent  statement 
which  was  presented  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  by  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America. 
That  statement  contains  guidelines  and  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  airline  car- 
riage of  the  handicapped,  which  are  in  my 
opinion  eminently  sensible  and  appropriate. 

Please  let  me  hear  from  you  in  this  matter 
at  your  earliest  opportunity. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am 
Truly, 

Jennings  Randolph. 

sr.vtement  of  the  paralyzed  veterans  of 
America  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  on  Docket  No.  23901  Teansporta- 
TioN  OF  Physically  Disabled  Persons 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Board: 
Once  again  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica hopes  to  correct,  by  presentation  of  the 
facts  in  true  perspective,  the  inadequacies 
and  injustices  perpetrated  by  certain  air 
carriers  in  the  transportation  of  disabled  and 
handicapped  individuals  aboard  their  air- 
craft. It  must  be  "once  again"  because  it 
seems  that  the  leaders  of  this  organization 
h.ive  been  engaged  almost  continuously  with 
the  problem  since  the  early  days  of  Its  ex- 
istence in  1946;  and  the  undersigned  can  at- 
test to  this  having  been  directly  and  per- 
sonally Involved  since  that  date. 

It  must  also  be  made  a  matter  of  record 
that  PVA  can  only  speak  for  Its  membersiand 
others  who  suffer  similar  dLsablllties  In- 
volving traumatic  injury  or  disease  of  the 
spinal  cord.  (1)  The  term  Paraplegia  is  usu- 
ally used  In  reference  to  all  spinal  cord  dis- 
abilities. But  in  simple  nonmedical  terms  it 
refers  to  those  whose  paralysis  extends  gen- 
erally from  the  waist  down,  leaving  the 
upper  extremities  unaffected.  The  greater 
disability  of  Qiiadriplegia  must  also  be 
r.oted.  This  tj-pe  of  disability  results  from  a 
neck  Injury  and  ranges  from  the  person  with 
no  function  from  the  point  of  Injury  down. 


to  one  with  greater  return  of  normal  func- 
tion. 

The  organized  efforts  of  PVA  to  obtain  lib- 
eralized rules  of  air  transportation  for  the 
disabled  started  in  1946.  This  was  possible 
because  of  the  special  medical  care  programs 
of  the  Veterans  Administration  which 
grouped  veterans  with  spinal  cord  injuries  in 
certain  hospitals  across  the  country.  Yet  the 
problem  of  air  transportation  for  the  dis- 
abled did,  in  fact,  pre-date  World  War  II  be- 
cause Rule  6,  Tariff  C.A.B.,  No.  43  was 
adopted  In  1938  and  Just  about  prohibited 
all  air  travel  for  the  ill,  deformed,  or  dis- 
abled. 

According  to  our  files.  United  Air  Lines 
was  the  first  carrier  to  give  special  considera- 
tion to  paraplegics.  In  December  of  1946  it 
sot  forth  specific  criteria  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  tliese  veterans  from  VA  hospitals  to 
their  homes  and  return.  (3)  The  airline's  ex- 
perience must  have  been  good,  for  It  has  been 
the  only  air  carrier  which  has  carried  forth 
Its  mort  liberal  program  for  the  disabled 
u.'ilil  this  day. 

During  the  subseqtieut  years  PVA  nnd  Us 
individual  ch.ipters  carried  on  attempts  to 
liberalize  the  air  transportation  laws  by  ap- 
pealing to  airlines  individually,  and  to  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Air  Traffic 
Conference  of  America.  A  resolution  unani- 
mously endorsed  by  the  Twelfth  National 
Convention  of  PVA  in  1953  (3)  led  to  a 
crash  program  by  PVA  to  urge  these  essential 
clmnges.  During  September  and  October  cf 
that  year,  a  special  letter  and  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  was  sent  to  each  carrier  in  the 
United  States.  Contact  was  also  established 
with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the 
Air  Traffic  Conference  of  America.  (4)  There 
'  were  some  inimecUaie  beneficial  results  from 
tills  appeal.  TWA  set  down  some  gro\ind  rules 
for  transportatlun  cf  paraplegics  without  at- 
tendants on  flights  ol  four  hours  or  less  du- 
ration, but  required  an  attendant  on  longer 
flights.  UAL  went  to  bat  for  us  and  requested 
ATC  of  A  to  place  the  subject  on  its  agenda. 
The  President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped  |PCEH|  Joined  the  fight. 
And  the  ATC  of  A  finally  considered  the 
subject  at  a  meeting  held  in  November  of 
1058  and  referred  the  matter  to  the  ATA 
Medical  Committee. 

During  the  next  few  years  PVA  continued 
its  vinllateral  pressure  for  change  in  rules, 
bat  the  appeal  of  the  President's  Committee, 
representing  the  interests  of  all  the  disabled, 
was  perhaps  the  more  compelling.  In  Novem- 
ber of  1960.  acting  on  a  resolution  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  the  staff  of  PCEH  be- 
gan discussions  with  the  airlines  to  brmg 
about  a  uniformity  of  regulations  and  equity 
in  air  travel.  An  Ad  Hoc  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  carry  out  this  work. 

In  April  of  1961.  in  reply  to  a  PVA  letter, 
the  ATC  of  A  Indicated  that  the  subject  of 
air  travel  for  the  disabled  was  referred  to 
the  Ticketing  of  Baggage  Committee.  (5) 
Over  a  year  later,  a  further'  response  was 
finally  obtained  reporting  the  findings  of  that 
Committee.  (6)  Noting  that  further  explora- 
tion of  the  question  was  necessary,  the  Presi- 
dent of  ATA  appointed  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee. 

The  first  indication  that  a  set  of  criteria 
hsd  at  laot  been  developed  by  the  medical 
committee,  to  which  the  subject  had  been 
assigned  in  1958,  was  an  article  printed  in 
the  Febrtiary  1961  Issue  of  Archives  of  En- 
vironmental Health.  Entitled  "Medical  Cri- 
teria for  Passenger  Flying."  the  article  also 
appeared  In  the  March  4.  1961.  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, and  the  May  1961  issue  of  Aerospace 
Medicine.  This  publication  marked  the  first 
time  that  the  airlines  and  their  medical  dl- 
rer-t.-^rs  had  actually  set  forth  a  description 
of  who  should  or  should  not  fly,  and  under 
what  controls  those  with  crippling  diseases 
or  conditions  shottld  use  commercial  air 
trmsportntlon. 


In  October  of  1962,  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  (PCEH|  met  with  a  com- 
mittee of  the  ATA  to  discuss  amendments 
to  the  ATC  of  A  Trade  Practice  Manual.  The 
meeting  ended  with  the  adoption  of  Resolu- 
tion No.  10.6 — "Carriage  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped" — which  became  effective  De- 
cember 19,  1962.  CAB  Agreement  16614,  ap- 
proved in  order  E-19154,  December  31,  1962, 
in  effect  approved  the  resolution  but  lent  no 
enforcement  to  it. 

For  several  years,  the  Criteria  and  the  res- 
olution relieved  a  lot  of  the  questions  which 
arose  on  the  subject  to  transporting  the 
disabled.  It  was  far  from  universally  ac- 
cepted, however,  and  a  large  number  of  alr- 
liiies  continued  their  absolute  prohibition 
to  fly  any  disabled  person  in  a  wheelchair 
without  an  attendant.  As  the  years  pro- 
pressed,  the  rules  became  more  and  more  re- 
btrictlve  and  widespread. 

Now  another  round  begins. 

In  his  letter  of  June  12,  1970,  to  the  Chair- 
man of  PCEH  (7)  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
ATC  of  A  indicated  that  another  study  was 
necessary,  and  a  report  would  be  made  in 
November  of  that  same  year.  If  such  a  report 
was  made,  this  office  has  no  knowledge  of  it. 
The  only  hopeful  move  since  1962  has  been 
the  pending  Notice  of  Rule  Making  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  » 

The  introductory  part  of  this  statement. 
Mr.  Chairman,  h.is  been  long.  It  has  been 
done  for  a  purpose,  and  that  purpose  is  to 
show  that  without  more  definitive  rules 
on  the  air  transportation  of  the  disabled, 
and  without  some  type  of  enforcing  legisla- 
tion by  your  department,  our  disabled  and 
handicapped  citizens  will /face  continuing 
harassment  and  rejection  Ir,-  too  n^^y  com- 
mercial airlines  licensed' by  these  United 
States. 

rights  of  the  disabled 

In  the  old  days,  many  of  the  aged,  infirm, 
and  oppressive,  were  confined  to  back  rooms, 
asylums,  or  ovens.  Thanks  to  modern  tech- 
nology and  advanced  medicine,  the  numbers 
of  tlie  elderly  and  disabled  not  only  have  in- 
creased, but  have  been  promised  longer, 
healthier,  and  fuller  lives.  And  the  increas- 
ing libertarian  ism  of  our  people  and  our 
courts  will  soon  s?e  that  all  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  American  way  of  life  shall  in  no  way 
be  denied  any  citizen,  be  he  aged,  infirm,  or 
"oppressive." 

During  the  nineteenth  Century,  the  far 
t^reater  majority  of  the  disabled  were  in  the 
lowest  income  category.  That  is  no  longer  so, 
for  the  texture  of  society  has  changed.  The 
dUablcd  from  the  Vietnam  war  have  the 
highest  education  of  any  soldier  in  history. 
Increasing  numbers  of  severe  disabilities  are 
resulting  from  today's  greater  mobility, 
higher  speeds,  and  increased  leisure.  There- 
fore a  rising  number  of  these  severely  dis- 
abled are  among  the  skilled  and  well-edu- 
cated, whose  pursuit  of  their  trades  are  un- 
impeded by  their  disabilities— but  greatly 
hampered  by  the  lack  of  usable  publicAraus- 
portalion.  A 

Jacobus  Ten  Brcek  (8)  has  writteinexten- 
slvely  and  authoritatively  about  the  applica- 
tion of  tort  law  to  the  disabled,  and  what  he 
calls  their  "right  to  live  In  the  world."  That 
riiiht — the  legal  right  to  be  abroad — demands 
special  protection  in  the  case  of  Uie  disabled, 
including  enactment  of  .  .  .  appropriate  leg- 
islation, and  forthright  Judicial  opinions  on 
tort  cases  upholding  the  ripht  of  the  crip- 
pled, the  blind,  and  the  inarm,  to  use  the 
£-trects  and  sidewalks  and  places  of  publto 
accommodation  in  reasonable  reliance  on 
tlieir  safety,  and  without  bel:ig  deemed  cour 
tributorily  negligent  for  having  the  temerity 
to  make  use  of  them. 

Most  slates  of  the  Nation  have  eiiacted 
laws  to  provide  penalties  for  discrimination 
against  sightless  persons  accompanied  by 
seelng-e.ve  dogs.  The  Legl.<lature  of  the  State 
of  New  York  has  .«een  bills  introduced  each 
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year  since  1967  to  amend  the  State  Civil 
Rights  Law.  The  amending  legislation  seeks 
to  provide  that  "No  person  shall,  because  of 
race,  color,  creed,  religion,  national  origin. 


^di 


SOME    PROBLEMS   PRESENTED 

1.  Do  or  Should  air  carriers  and  foreign  air 

carriers  have  a  duty  to  provide  transporta- 

^     .     ,  ,  ^      ^,  ow     *'°°  *°  physically  disabled  persons  whether 

age,  sex.  or  physical  or  mental  handicap,  l)\  or   not   that  person   is  accompanied   by  an 

subjected  to  any  discrimination  in  his  civil     attendant? 

This  organization  is  on  record  as  fully  sup- 
porting the  right  of  the  disabled  to  use  pub- 
lic transportation  whether  It  be  air,  land,  or 

ater.  Were  that  transportation  constructed 
so  as  to  be  accessible  to  and  usable  by  the 
"isabled,  many  of  them  would  need  no  help 
whatsoever. 

In  airports  where  Jetways  exist,  the 
paraplegic  and  others  with  similar  disabUity, 
would  need  no  help  getting  to  or  from  his 
seat  were  it  not  for  an  air  carrier  rule  which 
requires  the  wheelchair  to  be  stored  in  cargo. 
Consequently,  he  needs  someone  oryy  to 
store  his  wheelchair  upon  emplaning  and  re- 
turning It  to  him  for  deplaning.  Aboard  the 
aircraft  he  looks  /or  no  other  assistance  than 
those  courtesies  which  are  extended  to  every 
passenger. 

It  would  be  avoiding  the  truth  not  to  rec- 
ognize that  there  are  some  disabled  who 
require  some  physical  help  to  board  or  de- 
plane, such  as  the  person  who  may  have 
lost  all  functional  use  of  his  four  Umbs.  At 
airports  where  there  are  no  Jetways  even  the 
paraplegic  will  require  the  use  of  a  lifting 
device  or  portable  escalator  to  board  and 
deplane. 

I  would  suggest  the  following  guidelines 
for  these  situations: 

a.  Where  the  disabled  individual  is  physi- 
cally independent,  with  the  exception  of  the 
need  of  wheelchair  for  mobility,  he  shall  be 
accepted  as  a  passenger  and  be  furnished  all 
assistance  to  board  and  deplane. 

b.  Where  the  dUabled  Individual  is  In  need 
of  any  type  of  extended  personal  assistance, 
such  as  lifting,  feeding,  or  the  administration 
of  medicines,  he  shall  be  accepted  for  trans- 
port so  long  as  these  needs  are  provided  by 
a  second  person  who  is  not  an  employee  of 
the  air  carrier  [e.g.,  a  volunteer  who  may  be 
a  passenger,  or  a  special  attendant].  The 
evaluation  of  the  need  for  this  unusual  care 
should  not  be  left  to  the  Indiscriminate 
Judgment  of  inexperienced  airline  personnel, 
however. 

2.  How  can  a  carrier  distinguish  between  a 
disabled  person  able  to  travel  independently 
and  a  person  not  able  to  do  so? 
,  Admittedly,  It  would  be  extremely  difficult. 
If  not  Impossible,  to  distinguish  one  from 
the  other  by  casual  observation.  If  It  can  be 
determined  that  the  person's  obvious  disa- 
bility is  all  that  he  has,  and  is  medically 
stable,  then  visual  observation  could  de- 
termine If  he  Is  capable  of  caring  for  himself 
to  the  extent  outlined  in  paragraph  1(a). 
and  acceptable  without  attendant  care.  If  he 
Is  not  capable  of  pushing  his  own  wheel- 
chair, or  of  transferring  from  wheelchair  to 
plane  seat  and  back,  then  obviously  he  might 
require  the  extent  of  physical  help  outlined 
In  1(b) ,  and  acceptable  as  a  passenger  under 
those  conditions. 

It  has  been  our  experience,  however,  that 
far  too  many  airline  personnel  prejudge  an 
obvious  physical  disability  negatively.  For 
example,  the  attitude  is  rampant  that  a  per- 
son In  a  wheelchair  certainly  cannot  take 
care  of  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  anyone. 


ibjected  to  any 
rights  by  the  State  or  any  subdivision, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  thereof,  or  any 
person,  corporation,  or  unincorporated  as- 
sociation, public  or  private."  The  city  of  New 
York  did  In  fact  eiiact  such  legislation  in 
1968 

During  that  same  year  of  1068,  4  piece  of 
landmark  legislation  was  passed  by  Congress 
concerning  the  ri^ts  of  the  disabled.  It  was 
Public  Law  90-480  which  required  that  pub- 
lic buildings  financed  with  Federal  funds 
shall  be  so  designed  and  constructed  as  to  be 
(made)  accessiole  to  the  physically  handi- 
capped. Let  me  note,  at  this  time,  that  this 
law  applies  fully  to  airport  facilities. 

The  godfather  of  that  law  was  the  late 
Senator  E.  L.  "Bob"  Bartlett  of  Alaska,  who 
said  In  his  Introductory  statement:  "The 
physically  handicapped  of  this  country  are 
citizens  of  this  country — Just  as  others  of 
us  are.  They  pay  taxes  and  contribute  to  the 
economy  of  the  country — Just  as  others  of  us 
do;  and  they  deserve  access  to  their  public 
buildings  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  rest  of 
us  .  .  ." 

The  most  recent  addition  to  this  growing 
list  of  evidence  supporting  the  rights  of  the 
disabled  was  Public  Law  91-453,  enacted  on 
October  15,  1970.(9)  While  this  law  declared 
that  the  elderly  and  handicapped  have  the 
same  right  as  other  persons  to  utilize  MASS 
transportation,  surely  the  Intent  of  that  law 
can  also  be  applied  to  all  other  forms  of 
transportation. 

Present  day  rules  [there  apparently  are 
no  laws  I  governing  air  transportation  of  the 
disabled  are  extremely  contradictory  and 
highly  Impractical.  Section  104  of  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958(10)  starts  It  all  by  as- 
serting the  public  rlghf  of  any  citizen  to  free- 
dom of  transit  through  the  navigable  air- 
space of  the  United  States.  Section  404  of 
the  same  Act(  11 )  goes  further  and  states  that 
■  it  shall  be  the  "duty  of  every  air  carrier  to 
provide  and  furnish  ...  air  transportation 
.  .  .  upon  reasonable  request.  .  .  ."  The  only 
section  of  the  Act  which  gives  the  air  car- 
rier authority  to  refuse  transport  of  any  per- 
son or  property  is  Section  1111(12)  which 
limits  this  authority  to  cases  which  may  be 
"inimical  to  [the]  safety  of  such  flight." 
That  can  be  easily  understood.  But  where 
can  it  apply  to  the  disabled  person? 

The  notice  from  the  Board  In  the  Federal 
Register  served  to  compound  this  contradic- 
tion. It  notes  that  "while  certified  air  carriers 
have  a  duty  to  furnish  air  transportation  to 
all  persons  upon  reasonable  request  there- 
fore, that  duty  is  not  absolute.  Thus  the 
courts  have  long  recognized  that  a  carrier 
may  refuse  to  receive  as  passengers  persons 
who  are  sick  or  infirm  unless  they  are  ac- 
companied by  someone  competent  to  afford 
them  the  required  assistance  in  case  of  need." 
It  must  be  agreed  that  the  "Medical  Criteria 
for  Passenger  Plying"  was  a  monumental 
stride  in  describing  ailments  which  might 
be  affected  by  flying.  It  was  also  a  monu- 
ment to  negativism.  It  cleared  no  one  who 
was  less  than  perfect.  Its  net  effect  was  per 


Is  the  simple  driver's  license  for  the  pas- 
senger car.  Some  have  licenses  for  the  opera- 
tion of  commercial  vehicles  such  as  taxlcabs, 
farm  equipment,  and  ts^cks.  Others  have 
flying  licenses  for  small  planes.  The  indi- 
vidual to  whom  such  license,  or  licenses,  have 
been  Issued  has  been  required  to  pass  rigid 
medical  requirements,  and  tests  of  skill  and 
coordination.  This  must  unquestionably 
prove  his  independence,  and  It  Is  our  firm 
belief  that  the  presentation  of  any  such 
license  shall  be  sufficient  authorization  for 
his  acceptance  as  a  passenger  without  further 
question. 

b.  Where  the  Individual  does  not  have  such 
license,  it  is  suggested  that  any  other  identi- 
fication in  his  possession,  which  positively 
Identifies  his  medical  physical  condition,  and 
qualifies  him  as  being  otherwise  stable,  and 
independent  be  recognized  and  accepted  by 
the  air  carrier.  The  possession  of  medical 
identification  card  such  as  those  Issued  by 
groups  such  as  Medic-Alert  may  also  be 
acceptable. 

c.  Where  there  is  no  such  easy  Identifica- 
tion, and  where  the  medical/physical  condi- 
tion is  stabilized,  that  a  doctor's  certificate 
be  acceptable  and  permanent. 

d.  It  would  certainly  simplify  matters  If 
the  Individual  airlines,  which  seem  to  code 
everything,  could  code  the  Individual  who 
has  previously  been  cleared  to  travel  on  that 
airline.  This  code  number  could  be  Imprinted 
on  the  airline  ticket,  and  the  individual  so 
informed.  For  future  travel  the  passenger's 
receipted  part  of  the  airline  ticket,  with  the 
coded  number,  could  be  accepted  on  any 
subsequent  flight  as  sufficient  clearance  for 
transport. 

3.  May  or  should  a  carrier  require  a  medical 
release  from  a  disabled  person  prior  to  ac- 
cepting him  for  carriage? 

It  has  been  shown  that^n  some  Instances, 
even  where  the  independence  of  the  disabled 
person  has  been  proved,  except  for  his  de- 
pendence upon  the  wheelchair  for  mobility, 
a  pilot  may  use  his  prerogative  to  refuse  to 
carry  such  Individual.  In  the  flrst  place  we 
believe  this  to  be  an  utter  abrogation  of  that 
person's  right  to  public  transportation.  In 
the  second  place,  there  is  an  alternative  to 
such  arbitrary  action. 

Usually  the  disabled  person,  in  boarding 
a  plane,  selects  a  window  seat  so  as  to  avoid 
having  pec^le  step  over  him.  In  so  doing,  he 
removes  himself  as  an  obstacle.  Where  any 
emergency  situation  occurs.  It  seems  that  he 
would  be  much  less  of  a  hazard  to  all  other 
passengers  than  they  would  be  to  them- 
selves. Many  of  the  disabled  themselves  have 
said  that  If  their  own  safety  Is  the  dominant 
factor  underlying  refusal  to  tranport,  then 
they  would  sign  any  waiver  for  the  privilege 
to  fly. 

It  is  our  opinion,  therefore.  In  any  situa- 
tion where  such  action  will  offset  any  out- 
right decision  not  to  transport,  that  the  dis- 
abled Individual'  be  extended  the  choice  to 
sign  a  medical  release  and/or  waiver  of  liabil- 
ity with  such  form(s)  being  furnished  by  the 
airline  immediately  prior  to  flight. 

4.  Do  air  carriers  have  a  duty  to  prbvide 
stretcher  passenger  service? 

The  members  of  this  organization,  with 
large  numbers  resulting  from  the  war  in 
Vietnam  are  acutely  aware  of  the  need  for 
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sonnel  and  surety  groups.  No  wonder  so 
many  Individual  Interpretations  follow  its 
negativistic  approach  and  are  so  stringent 
and  varied! 

Even  the  courts  are  contradictory.  In  some 
Instances  they  assert  the  rights  of  the  dis- 
abled(8)  and  in  others,  as  noted  in  the  CAB 
notice,  they  deny  that  rlght.(13)  It  appears 
that  some  type  of  definitive  law  governing  air 
transportation  Is  long  overdue,  and  at  long 
las;  so  necessary.  The  denial  of  public  trans- 
portation to  the  disabled  by  reason  of  struc- 
tural design  and/or  prohibitive  ruling  can  no 
longer  be  tolerated. 


without  question.  How  much  better — and 
safer — It  would  be  for  the  airline  and  the 
other  passengers  if  the  reverse  were  true ! 

The  number  of  Illnesses  and  disabilities 
which  would  suffer  adversely  from  air  travel, 
or  require  unreasonable  assistance  from  air- 
line personnel,  is  far  too  great  for  us  to  com- 
ment on  Individually.  We  make  the  following 
suggestions  which  may  tend  to  alleviate  the 
problems  of  Judgment  in  this  area. 

a.  Many  of  the  physically  disabled,  includ- 
ing those  confined  to  wheelchairs,  have  In 
their  possession  licenses  for  the  operation  of 
dUTerent  vehicles  tot  various  purposes.  One 


program  of  the  Armed  Forces,  providing  air- 
lift service  from  combat  areas  to  field  hospi- 
tals to  the  United  States,  saved  untold  lives 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  lost.  Our 
experiences  in  this  field  has  compelled  us  to 
promote  such  expedient  means  for  treatment 
of  the  injured  here  in  the  United  States.  This 
Includes  airlifts  from  the  scenes  of  injury  to 
local  hospitals.  It  would  most  assuredly  In- 
clude long  flights  by  means  of  any  aircraft 
available,  whether  it  be  military  or  com- 
mercial, on  a  high  priority  basis. 

6.  Should  a  carrier  be  permitted  to  limit 
the  number  of  disabled  passengers  on  any 
given  flight? 
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It  is  the  feeling  of  this  organization  that 
the  air  carrier  should  have  the  right  to  limit 
the  number  of  disabled  aboard  any  single 
carrier  consonant  with  the  safety  and  com- 
fort of  other  passengers,  and  the  facility  of 
airline  personnel. 

6.  What  fare  or  charges  should  be  paid  for 
the  air  transportation  of  the  disabled? 

The  premise  that  attendant  care  for  the 
severely  disabled  should  not  be  charged  to 
the  passenger  Is  one  with  which  we  cannot 
fully  agree.  It  Is  not  economically  fair  to 
the  airline,  yet  It  would  place  financial  hard- 
ship on  the  disabled.  There  must  be  some 
place  between.  We  therefore  propose  the 
following  suggestions: 

a.  For  the  services  required  to  board  and 
deplane  the  paraplegic,  which  may  require 
the  use  of  a  fork  lift  or  other  lifting  tech- 
nique at  airports  not  using  jetways,  there 
should  be  no  chargtf. 

hj  In  the  event  that  the  disabled  passenger 
requires  extra  services  to  the  extent  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  1(b)  the  ah-  carrier 
may  charge  not  more  than  one  half  the  air 
fare  for  this  full  time  attendant. 

c.  The  qijestlon  of  air  carrier  tariffs,  or 
the  charging  of  multiple  fares  for  transport- 
ing stretcher  cases  will  have  to  be  let  to 
further  study.  There  should  be  no  question 
that  every  human  being  has  the  right  to 
the  best  and  fastest  emergency  medical  care 
available,  and  air  transportation  provides 
exactly  that.  What  other  rules  must  be 
applied  to  assure  that  no  disruption  of 
schedule  ensures,  must  also  be  left  to  others. 
However,  this  organization  must  also  state 
its  firm  opinion  that  In  the  ca.se  of  such 
medical  emergency,  the  "reasonable  safety 
or  comfort  of  other  passengers."  has  a  lower 
priority  than  the  life  of  that  seriously  lU 
or  Injured  patient. 

It  may  be  that  these  extraordinary  charges 
for  the  stretcher  case,  and  his  attending 
personnel,  could  be  met  through  a  Federal 
catastrophic  Illness  law,  such  as  now  being 
considered  by  Congress,  or  through  some 
type  of  tax  deduction  or  tax  credit  for  the 
air  carrier. 

In  addition  to  the  above  suggestions,  this 
organization  wishes  to  express  Its  opinion 
on  certain  other  questions  which  have  been 
introduced  by  airline  personnel,  or  other 
sources,  at  some  time  throughout  this 
contraposition. 

OTHER    QUESTIONS 

A.  Ability  to  move  about  the  plane  un- 
assisted. 

If  this  relates  to  the  fact  that  the  para- 
plegic passenger  is  expected  to  utilize  the 
lavatory.  It  does  not  apply.  In  his  rehabili- 
tation process,  either  professionally  taught 
or  learned  by  experience,  the  paraplegic  de- 
velops an  excellent — and  usually  infallible — 
sense  of  timing.  He  carefully  guards  his  In- 
take of  food  and  fluids,  thereby  nullifying 
the  need  for  use  of  the  lavatory  while  aboard 
the  aircraft. 

If  this  relates  to  the  safety  factor  expressed 
so  often,  then  we  must  look  at  it  from  two 
directions: 

If  it  is  In  the  Interest  of  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  the  paraplegic  as  a  passenger,  I 
must  point  out  that  the  paraplegic  seeks  air 
transportation  because  of  its  comfort,  safety 
and  speed  In  relation  to  the  auto.  He  seeks 
It  becatise  surface  transportation  is  not  at  all 
accessible  to  him,  and  when  used  exposes 
lilm  to  multiple  physical  hazards  excluding 
any  external  occurrences  such  as  traffic 
accidents. 

If  it  Is  because  of  the  hazard  he  may  pre- 
sent to  the  other  passengers,  It  Is  unreason- 
able. Because  of  his  limited  mobility  while 
on  board,  the  paraplegic  presents  far  less 
hazard  to  the  nondisabled  passengers  than 
they  do  to  each  other.  And  this  applies 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  serious  air 
emergency. 

B.  Duration  of  flight: 


Somewhere  In  the  days  of  DC-3's  and  DC- 
4's,  some  desk  pilot  decided  that  no  disabled 
person  should  be  accepted  for  flights  exceed- 
ing four  hours  in  duration.  Apparently  that 
rule  was  made  in  the  1940's  when  It  took  four 
hours  to  fly  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  and 
sometimes  up  to  sixteen  hours  to  get  from 
New  York  to  California.  But  what  Is  the 
Justification  for  that  ruling  to  persist  In 
today's  JET  AGE?  In  those  days  It  might 
have  been  the  concern  for  patients  who 
were  still  hospitalized.  In  todays  world  the 
paraplegic,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  vocation  or 
avocation  sits  in  his  wheelchair,  automobile, 
or  elsewhere,  for  up  to  eighteen  hours  a  day — 
or  from  the  time  he  gets  out  of  bed  until  the 
time  he  gets  back  in. 

Assuredly  a  plan's  most  conifortable  seats 
ofTer  no  hazard  to  him!  We  feel  this  time  lim- 
itation to  be  archaic  and  obsolete,  and  there- 
for should  be  completely  eliminated. 

C.  Untoward  effects  upon  the  sensibilities 
of  other  passeiigers; 

If  this  has  been  given  as  a  reason,  then 
there  is  more  sickness  and  disability  in  the 
world  than  is  represented  by  persons  in 
wheelchairs.  Surely* there  are  many  persons 
who  become  upset  by  seeing  a  disability  or 
disfigurement.  I've  been  In  a  wheelchair  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  I've  been  associated 
with  all  types  of  disabilities  during  tnat 
time.  Bu  i  still  get  upset  when  I  see  a  dis- 
abled child  or  woman.  What  about  the  bogles 
beautiful  who  smoke  too  much — drink  too 
much — use  too  much  perfume,  to  mention 
a  few.  Our  opinion  regarding  the  "reasonable 
safety  or  comfort  of  other  passengers"  has 
been  stated  before.  Sometimes  the  disabled 
passenger  [not  patient!]  is  the  "other 
pa.ssenger." 

D.  Overflight  of  destination: 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  the  excuse  of  at 
least  one  airline  not  to  accept  a  disabled  per- 
son was  the  probability  of  overflight  of  a 
scheduled  destination  in  case  of  bad  weather. 
It  has  occurred  to  this  writer,  but  I  would 
suggest  that  such  an  occurrence  is  rare  in 
this  day  of  Instrument  flight.  Yet,  if  it  did 
happen,  the  disabled  expect  no  special  con- 
sideration other  than  that  given  by  the  air- 
line to  alleviate  the  inconvenience  experi- 
enced by  any  other  passenger. 

SUMMARY 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Paralyzed 
Veterans  of  America  urges  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  take  positive  and  favor- 
able action  on  the  following  reconunenda- 
tlons: 

1.  That  the  disabled  person  who  Is  physi- 
cally Independent,  with  the  exception  of  his 
need  for  a  wheelchair  for  mobility,  be  ex- 
tended the  right  to  air  transportation  and  be 
furnished  such  lielp  as  he  may  need  to  board 
and  deplane^^  ^ 

2.  That  the  disabled  person  who  is  in  need 
of  any  type  of  extended  personal  assistance, 
such  as  lifting,  feeding,  or  the  administra- 
tion of  medicines,  be  extended  the  right  to 
air  transportation  so  long  as  those  personal 
needs  are  provided  for  by  a  person  not  em- 
ployed by  the  air  carrier. 

3.  That  where  a  special  attendant  is  main- 
tained by  the  disabled  Individual  to  admin- 
ister to  his  personal  needs,  his  air  fare  shall 
be  one-half  the  usual  rate. 

4.  Wliere  question  exists  as  to  the  physical 
independence  of  the  disabled  individual,  that 
a  license  to  operate  any  motor  vehicle  shall 
constitute  prima  facie  evidence  as  to  the  in- 
dependence of  tliat  disabled  person. 

5.  Where  other  medical  evidence  exists  as 
to  the  stability  and  extent  of  the  disabled 
individual,  that  It  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  any 
other  required  medical  certificate  and.  or 
waiver. 

6.  Where  a  medical  certificate  is  required, 
tliat  such  certificate  be  considered  perma- 
nent when  the  disability  is  certified  stable. 

7.  That  the  air  carrier  be  required  to  de- 
velop a  coded  system  for  the  identification 


of  the  frequent  air  passenger  who  Is  physi- 
cally disabled. 

8.  Where  question  exists  as  to  the  proprleiy, 
of  furnishing  aU"  transportation  lu  my  dis-' 
abled  person  in  the  area  of  i>er»onBl  ri>k 
that  such  person  be  extended  ilie.riK»t  i.'» 
waiver  rather  than  be  denied  oir  irnii»|;  '.- 
tatlon. 

9.  That  all  air  carriers  be  required  to  I'lr- 
nish  transportation  to  stretcher  casies.  <iii  a 
high  priority  basis,  when  advised  by  compe- 
tent medical  authority. 

10.  That  the  air  carrier  be  extended  the 
right  to  limit  the  number  of  disabled  persons 
aboard  any  single  carrier. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Harry  A.  Schweikert.  Jrf. 

Administrative  Assutant. 


Addendum   i 

(1)  'Paraplegia"  is  defined  as  organic, 
chronic,  rather  stable  lesions  of  the  spinal 
cord  and  or  intra-spinal  nerve  roots,  sus- 
tained as  a  result  of  either  injury  or  chronic 
degenerative,  inflammatory  or  benign  neo- 
plastic disease  causing  practical  loss  of  neu- 
rological functions  of  more  than  one  limb." 
(Erich  Krueger,  M.D.,  Director,  Spinal  Cord 
Injury  Service,  Veterans  Administration.] 

(2)  Paraplegic  Passengers:  (The  fol- 
lowing was  excerpted  from  a  letter  dated 
December  2,  1946.  to  K.  E.  Dowd,  Chief  Med- 
ical Officer.  Trans-Canada  Airlines,  from 
W.  A.  Bock.  Assistant  to  Medical  Director, 
Unite* Air  Lines.) 

UAH  has  been  requested  by  the  American 
Red  Cross  to  carrj-  as  passengers  the  para- 
plegic veterans  of  World  Wars  I  and  II  for 
whom  they  are  trjing  to  arrange  a  trip  to 
their  homes. 

The  agreement  reached  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  United  to  date  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  anticipated  flights  for  these  para- 
plegics will  not  be  of  over  4  hours  dtiration 
and  primarily  constitute  trips  for  the  vet- 
erans to  their  homes,  convalescent  furloughs 
and  convalesceiit_leaves. 

2.  The  America^  Red  Cross  has  agreed 
that  it  will  convoy  the  veteran  to  the  airport 
and  take  adequate  care  of  all  of  his  require- 
ments right  up  to  the  minute  of  the  plane 
departure. 

3.  The  American  Red  Cross  will  place  the 
veteran  in  his  seat  and  provide  him  with  all 
of  the  necessities  that  he  is  accustomed  to 
during  any  4-hour  period  while  he  's  hos- 
pitalized. Thevsteel  chair,  a  folding  type,  is 
to  be  brought  aboard  the  plane  and  placed 
in  the  cloak  room  compartment  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  attendants. 

4.  At  the  termination  of  the  flight,  the 
American  Red  Cross  agrees  to  make  arrange- 
ments whereby  either  members  ot  the  local 
Red  Cross  or  the  Veterans  family  will  meet 
him  and  assist  him  off  tlie  plane  and  trans- 
port him  to  his  home.  All  arrangements  for 
passage  will  be  made  by  the  Red  Cross,  de- 
pending, of  course,  upon  the  availability  of 
space. 

(3)  (See  page  20]  -. 

(4)  j See  pages  21-24] 

( 5 )  ]  See  page  25 1 

(6)  (See  pages  26-271 

(7)  (See  page  28| 

(8)  Tlie  Right  to  Live  in  the  World:  the 
Disabled  in  the  Law  of  Torts  Jacoijus  Ten 
Broek.  54  California  Law  Review.  842-919. 
1966. 

(9)  (Seepage  29] 

(10)  Section  104.  Federal  Aviation  Aot  of 
1958   172  Stat.  740.  49  U.S.C.   1304  |. 

(11)  Section  404.  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  ]72  Stat.  760.  49  U.S.C.  1374). 

(12(  Section  llhl.  Federal  Aviation  Act  Of 
1958  ]72  Stat.  800.  49  US.C.  1511 1. 

(13)   Casteel  v.  American  Airways.  Inc..  88 
S.W.  2d  976   (1935).  Croom  v.  Chicago  M.  & 
St.  P.  RR.  Co..  53  N.W.  1128  (1893)  and  Yazoo 
«:  M.  Valley  RR.  Co.  v.  Littleton.  5  S.W.  2d- 
930  (19281. 
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Civil  A£ronautics  Board, 
Washington,  D.C..  June  4, 1973. 
Hon.  Jenkincs  Randolph, 
Chairman.    Subcommittee    on    the    Handi- 
capped,   Committee    on    Public    Works, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
»     Deab  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  May  17,  1973,  Inquiring  as  to  the 
status  of  the  Board's  rule  making  proceed- 
ing with  respect  to  the  problem  of  air  trans- 
portation of  physically  handicapped  persons 
(PSDR-33  EDR-215,  Octo»)er  14.  1971,  a  copy 
of   which   is   enclosed).   You   also   urge   the 
Board  to  consider  the  matters  set  forth  in 
the  statement  filed  In  this  proceeding  by  the 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America  (PVA). 

Through  an  exchange  of  correspondence 
between  the  Board  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  the  Dejjartmeut  of  Trans- 
portation (DOT)  undertSWt  some  time  ago 
to  institute  action  looking  toward  the  is- 
suance of  safety  regulations  dealing  with 
this  most  pressing  problem.  Toward  this  end, 
we  understand  that  the  FAA  Intends  to  Issue 
shortly  an  advance  notice  of  proposed  rule 
making  which  will  be  designed  to  elicit  In- 
formation with  respect  to  the  question  of 
what  percentage  of  an  aircraft's  available 
passenger  capacity  may  safely  be  occupied 
by  physically  handicapped  Individuals.  We 
also  understand  that  rgpresentatives  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Medical  Institute  (CAMI), 
in  conjunction  with  FAA  safety  engineers, 
e.xpect  to  Issue  an  interim  report  on  a  study 
■which  thejr  have  been  conducting  with  re- 
spect to  the  probable  Impact  which  the  trans- 
portation of  handicapped  persons  may  have 
on  flight  safety,  particularly  where  emergency 
evacuation  of  aircraft  Is  necessary.  If  the 
report  finds  that  further  facts  are  necessary 
to  ascertain  su'-h  impact,  tl^e  CAMI  group 
expects  to  conduct  such  tests  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  gather  these  facts,  and  to  In  time 
Issue  another  report  containing  Its  final 
findings  and  conclusior^  on  the  matter.  It  Is 
anticipated  that  any  final  safety  regulations 
Issued  by  the  FAA  will  be  based.  In  part, 
on   the   CAMI   group's   report. 

The  Board  Intends  to  fashion  regulations 
with  respect  to  the  ecoxiomic  aspects  of  the 
problem  only  after  DOT  has  Issued  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  Us  safety  a.spects,  which 
are  ot  course  central  to  any  appropriate 
ret;ulatory  action  in  this  area. 

While  the  present  posture  of  the  proceed- 
ing makes  it  mappropriate  for  ua  to  comment 
on  the  merits  of  tlie  vie\Vs  expressed  in  PVA's 
statement,  you  may  be  assured  that  they  wUl 
be  carefully  considered  "oy  the  Board  before 
It  takes  further  action.  For  yoiu'  information, 
a  copy  of  the  PVA  statement,  as  well  as  copies 
of  all  of  the  other  public  comments  which 
were  filed  with  the  Board  in  response  to  the 
enclosed  notice  of  rule  making,  have  been 
sent  to  the  FAA  for  use  in  connection  with 
their  rule  making. 

Because  of  your  interest  In  this  matter, 
the  Docket  Section  has  been  requested  to 
send  you  copies  of  any  further  notices,  rules 
or  other  documentafwhlch  the  Board  may 
Issue  in  this  proceedings. 
Sincereiy. 

ROBEHT  D.  TiMM. 

Chairman. 

(Policy  SUtemeiits — Economic  Regulations 

Docket  No.  23904] 
Civil.  Afbonactics  Board. 
Wa.'.liington,  DC  .October  14. 1971. 

Part  399 — Statfmfnts  of  GrNERAL  Policy 

Part  221— Construction,  Publication,  Fil- 
ing AND  Posting  of  Tariffs  of  Air  Carrie.-.s 
and  Foreign  Air  Carriers 
transportation  of  physically  disablfd  per- 
sons  ADVAN'E     NOTICE     OF    PROPOSED    RULE 

MAKING 

Notice  Is  hereby  given  that  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  has  under  consideration  rule 
making  action  to  amend  Parts  399  and  221 
of  the  regulations  of  the  Board  ( 14  CFR  Parts 


399  and  221)  so  as  to  provide  for  terms  ar.d 
conditions  governing  air  transportation  of 
physically  disabled  persons. 

This  advance  notice  of  proposed  rule  mak- 
ing Is  bemg  issued  to  Invite  participation 
by  the  Industry,  Interested  governmental 
agencies,  physically  disabled  passengers  and 
their  indtvdual  or  organizational  representa- 
tives, as  well  as  the  general  public,  In  the 
Board's  efforts  to  determine  the  scope  of  the 
problem,  to  decide  whether  the  promulgation 
of  rules  is  appropriate,  and.  If  so,  the  cur- 
tent  of  such  rules.  If,  in  the  Board's  view, 
comments  received  Indicate  that  further  ac- 
tion Is  v/arranted,  the  Board  may  then  pursue 
one  or  more  of  several  alternatives  courses 
of  action,  including  (1)  Issuing  a  supple- 
mental notice  of  rule  making  with  proposed 
rules.  (2)  reopening  the  proceeding  in  which 
it  approved  the  ATC  agreement  dealing  with 
interline  acceptance  criteria  for  disabled  per- 
sons under  section  412  of  thel  Act,  (3)  Insti- 
tuting evidentiary  proceedings  under  section 
1002(b)  of  the  Act,  and  (4)  referring  the 
matter  to  the  Department  of  Transportation 
under  section  1111  of  the  Act. 

Interested  persons  may  participate  in  this 
rule  making  proceeding  by  submitting  twelve 
(12)  copies  of  wTltten  data,  vews  or  argu- 
ments pert?lntng  thereto  addressed  to  the 
Docket  Section,  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington,  D.C.  20428.  All  relevant  material 
received  on  or  before  December  20,  1971,  will 
be  considered  by  the  Board  before  taking 
final  action  on  tlils  proposal.  Copies  of  sudh 
communications  will  be  available  for  exam- 
ination by  Interested  persons  In  the  Docket 
Section,  Room  712  UnlversaT  Building,  1825 
Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washlntgon,  D.C, 
upon  receipt  thereof. 

By  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board: 

Harry  J.  Zink, 

Secretary. 

Explanatory  Statement 
It  has  been  some  time  since  the  Board  re- 
viewed carrier  tariff  rules  and  practices  with 
respect  to  the  transportation  of  physically 
disabled  persons.  In  19C2,  the  Board  approved 
an  agreement  among  various  air  carriers 
which  provides  certain  criteria  for  the  Inter- 
line tran.sportation  of  physically  handi- 
capped persons.'  In  approving  the  agreement, 
the  Board  found  that  formulation  of  uniform 
criteria  of  acceptabUity  would  tend  to 
diminish  the  problems  previously  encoun- 
tered by  Interline  physically  handicapped 
per.<;ons.  However,  the  Board  e.xpresced  no 
view  on  the  lawfulness  of  the  carriers'  gov- 
erning tariff  rule  under  which  certificated 
air  carriers  and  foreign  air  carriers  may  re- 
fuse to  accept  any  person  whose  conduct, 
status,  a:^e,  or  mental  or  physical  condition 
is  such  as  to  render  him  Incapable  of  caring 
for  himself  without  assistance,  unless  the 
person  Is  accompanied  by  an  attendant  for 
the  duration  of  the  flight.' 

During  the  past  several  months,  however, 
the  Board  has  received  an  increasing  volume 
of  letters  from  disabled  persons,  disabled 
vfcterana'  groups  and  other  organizations, 
which  express  dissatisfaction  with  the  car- 
'  Tiers'  handling  of  paraplegics,  quadraplegics, 
and  other  classifications  of  disabled  persons, 
including  in  particular  several  informal  com- 
plaints reciting  incidents  where  the  alleged 
rcfu.sals  by  air  carriers  to  accept  disabled 
persons  for  carriage  would  atpcar  to  have 
been  unjustified  under  a  reasonable  inter- 
prefation  and  application  of  the  existing 
tariff  rule. 

While  some  of  the  complaints  and  letters 
received  raise  Issues  of  unjust  discrimina- 
tion and  undue  prejudice  under  the  Federal 
Avlat'on  Act  of  1958.  it  is  not  really  clear 
whether  the  problems  encountered  by  handi- 
capped persons  in  arranging  air  travel  stem 
principally  from  the  existing  tariff  rule  It- 


FootnotcE  at  end  of  article. 


self  or  from  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  Us 
interpretation  and  application  by  different 
carriers,  and  even  by  different  employees  of 
the  same  carrier,  resulting  from  the  absence 
of  reasonably  clear  standards  to  govern  the 
acceptability  of  disabled  passengers.  Cer- 
tainly the  text  of  the  Joint  tariff  rule  and 
the  criteria  set  forth  In  the  Interline  agree- 
ment make  It  very  difficult  for  the  originat- 
ing air  carrier  to  avoid  subjective  decisions 
as  to  whether  a  disabled  person  Is,  In  fact, 
able  to  travel  tinattended  or  whether  such 
person  will  require  special  In-fllght  atten- 
tion. Moreover,  In  light  of  the  major  achleve- 
monls  In  thsrapy  and  training  of  physically 
liandicapped  persons,  enabling  many  dis- 
abled persons  to  function  independently  and 
with  a  high  degree  of  physical  dexterity,  it 
Is  Indeed — and  might  inevitably  continue  to 
be — a  formidable  task  to  fashion  precise 
rules  covering  air  transportation  of  disabled 
persons  by  category  of  disability.  We  there- 
fore think  it  appropriate  at  this  time  for  the 
Board  to  reexamine  the  subject  of  air  trans- 
portation for  physically  handicapped  per- 
sons, in  order  to  attempt  to  determine 
whether  rule  making  in  this  area  is  war- 
ranted and,  If  so,  ^he  content  and  scope  of 
any  such  proposed  rules. 

We  have  also  received  a  petition  for  rule 
making  filed  by  the  Aviation  Consumer 
Action  Project  (ACAP),  a  consumer  group. 
The  petition  requests  amendment  of  the 
Board  3  regulations  to  "prohibit  discrimina- 
tion in  air  transportation  against  physically 
disabled  and  crippled  persons"  and  Includes 
a  set  of  proposed  rules  which  petitioner 
asserts  will  achieve  this  purpose.'  In  support 
of  its  petition,  ACAP  asserts,  inter  alia,  (1) 
'chat  the  carriers'  tariff  rules  concerning  air 
transportation  of  disabled  persons  are  arbi- 
trary and  unjustly  discriminatory  under  the 
terms  of  the  Act,  (2)  the  assessment  of  a 
"double  fare"  against  a  disabled  person  is 
discriminatory  because  a  disabled  passenger 
alone  does  not  occupy  more  space  In  the 
aircraft  than  any  other  passenger,  (3)  air 
carriers  have  no  right  to  require  a  disabled 
person  to  have  an  attendant,  particularly 
where  fellow  passengers  offer  to  aid  the  dis- 
abled person  during  the  flight  and  (4)  there 
Is  no  rational  basis  for  a  carrier  to  refuse 
transportation  to  a  disabled  person  on  the 
ground  of  "comfort"  to  other  passengers.* 

Although  the  petition  of  ACAP  raises  some 
very  fundamental  questions  with  regard  to 
the  duty  of  air  carriers  to  provide  transpor- 
tation for  disabled  persons  and  the  appro- 
priate fares  or  other  charges  which  should  be 
levied  for  such  transportation.  It  Is  not  clear 
that  the  petition  makes  a  prima  facie  show- 
ing of  lijust  discrimination.  To  begin  with 
while  dertificated  air  carriers  have  a  duty  to 
furnish  air  transportation  to  all  persons  upon 
reasonable  request  therefor,  that  duty  Is  not 
absolute.  Thus,  the  courts  have  long  recog- 
nized that  a  carrier  may  refuse  to  receive  as 
pas.sengers  persons  who  are  sick  or  infirm 
unles.s  they  are  accompanied  by  someone 
competent  to  afford  them  thtfrequlred  assist- 
ance m  case  of  need.''  The  policy  of  this  rule 
Is  Intended  not  only  to  assure  the  health  and 
safety  of  other  passengers  but  to  protect  the 
disabled  persons  against  the  risk  of  serious 
injury  while  In  transit.  Moreover,  there  are 
safety  problems  unique  to  air  travel,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  emergency  evacuation  of 
the  aircraft.  For  example.  In  a  crash  emer- 
gency, a  sick  or  Infirm  pa.ssenger  might  not 
be  able  to  follow  the  procedures  established 
for  the  expeditious  evacuation  of  the  aircraft, 
thus  placing  his  own  life  in  danger  and  im- 
periling the  lives  of  other  passengers  as  well. 
For  these  reasons,  the  Board  has  not  hereto- 
fore challenged  the  Judgment  of  those  car- 
riers which  have  declined  to  carry  disabled 
passengers  without  an  attendant.' 

A  previously  Indicated,  the  Board  Intends 
hereby  to  undertake  exploratory  evaluation  of 
the  subject  of  air  travel  by  disabled  persons. 
Recognizing  the  numerous  and  complex  is- 
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sues  involved  In  fashioning  a  rule  adequately 
to  deal  with  the  subject,  we  have  decided  to 
approach  the  matter  by  the  more  preliminary 
procedure  of  an  advance  notice  of  rule  mak- 
ing. For  the  same  reason  we  have  not  pro- 
posed any  specific  rules,  but  would  Invite 
comment  on  any  or  all  of  the  following  ques- 
tions. 

1.  Do  or  should  air  carriers  and  foreign  air 
carriers  have  a  duty  to  provide  transporta- 
tion to  physically  disabled  persons,  whether 
or  not  that  person  Is  accompanied  by  an 
attendant? 

2.  What  conditions  may  or  should  a  carrier 
reasonably  Impose  on  the  transportation  of 
physically  disabled  persons?  In  this  connec- 
tion: 

(a)  How  should  "disabled  person"  be 
defined? 

(b)  Are  there  paraplegics,  quadraplegics 
and  other  classifications  of  disabled  persons 
who  are  able  to  travel  by  air  without  an 
attendant? 

(c)  How  can  a  carrier  distinguish  between 
a  disabled  person  able  to  travel  independ- 
ently and  a  person  not  able  to  do  so? 

(d)  May  or  should  a  carrier  require  a  medi- 
cal release  from  a  disabled  person  prior  to 
accepting  him  for  carriage? 

(e)  Should  a  carrier  be  permitted  to  limit 
the  number  of  disabled  passengers  on  any 
given  flight? 

3.  Is  the  charging  of  a  full  fare  to  an  at- 
tendant accompanying  a  disabled  person  un- 
reasonable or  unjustly  discriminatory,  and  If 
so,  what  fare  or  charge  should  be  paid  by 
such  attendant?  In  this  connection,  how 
should  "attendant"  be  defined? 

4.  Do  air  carriers  have  a  duty  to  provide 
stretcher  passenger  service? 

5.  Are  the  current  air  carrier  tariffs,  which 
provide  for  the  charging  of  multiple  for  a 
stretcher  passenger,  unreasonable  or  unjustly 
discriminatory,  and  If  so,  what  fare  or  charge 
should  be  paid  by  such  passenger? 

FOOTNOTES 

'Agreement  CAB.  16614,  approved  In 
Order  E-19154,  December  31,  1962.  The  agree- 
ment states,  inter  alia,  that  acceptance  of 
physically  handicapped  passengers  for  air 
transportation  by  the  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment will  be  determined  in  accordance  with 
certain  "lay  criteria"  and,  in  particular  cir- 
cumstances, "medical  criteria"  as  set  forth 
therein.  In  brief,  the  "lay  criteria"  provide 
that  a  member  carrier  wAl  not  accept  as  pas- 
sengers persons  who  have  "malodorous  condi- 
tions, gross  disfigurement,  or  contagious 
diseases,  or  persons  who  cannot  take  care  of 
the  physical  needs  without  an  attendant." 
The  "medical  criteria  "  are  stated  to  be  those 
criteria  contained  in  a  report  entitled  "Medi- 
cal Criteria  for  Passenger  Flying''  published 
in  certain  periodicals  and  incorporated  there- 
in by  reference.  The  agreement  also  classifies 
the  physically  handicapped  and  indicates  by 
class  which  criteria  are  to  be  used  in  gauKlng 
acceptability. 

-Airline  Tariff  Publishers,  Inc..  Agent 
Rules  Tariff,  PB-6,  CAB.  142.  Rule  15(a)  (2) .' 

"  The  lvl«'s  proposed  by  ACAP  would  among 
other  things  require  all  certificated  air  car- 
riers and  foreign  air  carriers  (1)  to  furnish 
air  transportation  to  all  physically  disabled 
persons,  whether  or  not  such  persons  are  ac- 
companied by  an  attendant  and  (2)  where  an 
attendant  does  accompany  a  disabled  per- 
.son,  to  provide  transportation  to  such  at- 
tendant at  a  charge  of  one-haU  the  fare  paid 
by  the  disabled  passenger. 

'  ACAP  also  contends  that  the  carriers'  tar- 
iff rules  arbitrarily  dlsqualifv  disabled  per- 
sons from  the  benefits  of  "denied  boarding" 
compensation  under  Part  250  of  the  Board's 
regulations.  However,  Part  250  does  not  seem 
to  be  apposite.  Under  Part  250  ( 14  CFR  Part 
250)  carriers  are  required  to  pay  denied 
boarding  compensation  only  where  a  passen- 
ger holding  confirmed  reserve  space  on  a 
flight  is  denied  boarding  because  the  flight  is 


oversold  and  certain  other  criteria,  not  rele- 
vant here,  are  satisfied. 

'-  See,  e.g..  Casteel  v.  American  Airways,  Inc. 
88  S.W.  2d  976  (1935) ,  Croom  v.  Chicago  M.  & 
St.  P.  RR  Co.,  53  N.W.  1128  (1893)  and  Yazoo 
&  M.  Vallev  RR.  Co.  v.  Littleton,  5  S.W.  2d 
930  (1928). 

"Indeed,  section  1111  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  expressly  provides:  "Subject  to  rea- 
sonable rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  any  air  car- 
rier is  authorized  to  refuse  transportation  to 
a  passenger  or  to  refuse  to  transport  property 
wlien.  in  the  opinion  of  the  air  carrier,  such 
transportation  would  or  might  be  inimical  to 
safety  of  flight." 

Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

Wa<thington,  D.C.  June  5, 1973. 
FAA  Rulemaking  To  Facilitate  Air  Trans- 
portation   of    Physically    H'indicapped 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  is  con- 
sidering rule  making  to  assure  more  equit- 
able treatment  of  physically  handicapped 
persons  in  air  transportation.  FA.^  Admin- 
istrator Alexander  P.  Butterfield  announced 
today. 

"The  physically  handicapped  are  one  of 
our  most  neglected  minorities."  Butterfield 
said.  "As  the  victims  of  a  great  deal  of  In- 
difference, as  well  as  a  certain  amount  of 
prejudice,  their  special  needs  have  been 
ignored  far  too  long  by  society  as  a  whole.  . 
I  think  all  of  us  have  a  re.sponsibility  to  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  correct  ihis  sli- 
uatlon."  ' 

In  Issuing  an  advance  notice  of  proposed 
rule  making,  FAA  pointed  out  that  the  most 
significant  problems  associated  with  trans- 
porting the  physically  handicapped  by  air 
are  those  relating  to  evacuation  of  an  air- 
craft in  an  emergency.  This  becomes  espe- 
cially critical  in  survlvable  accidents  involv- 
ing fire  after  impact  or  ditching  at  sea. 

FAA  noted  that  there  Is  currently  a  lack 
of  vmlformity  among  airlines  and  air  taxi 
operators  with  re.spect  to  the  carriage  of 
handicapped  persons.  Normally,  they  will  not 
accept  persons  who  cannot  take  care  of  their 
physical  needs  without  assistance  unless  they 
are  accompanied  by  an  attendaut. 

The  purpose  of  the  advance  notice  is  to 
solicit  public  participation  in  developing  an 
operational  standard  "by  which  the  accept- 
ance of  a  maximum  number  and  type  of 
handicapped  passengers,  commensvirate  with 
an  acceptable  level  of  safety  may  be  achieved. 

In  addition  to  soliciting  general  comments, 
the  advance  notice  poses  specific  questions 
concerning  the  types  and  numbers  of  physi- 
cal or  functional  disabilities  that  can  be  ac- 
commodated in  air  transportation,  consistent 
with  present  evacuation  criteria  both  with 
and  without  an  attendant.  It  also  asks 
whether  the  present  emergency  evacuation 
criteria. should  be  changed  to  reflect  the  car- 
riage oif  the  physically  handicapped,  what 
special  measures  might  be  taken  to  accom- 
modate large  groups  of  such  persons  and  If 
identification  cards  might  be  u.sed  to  certify 
the  ability  of  these  individuals  to  perform 
certain  functions. 

FAA  said  it  is  particularly  interested  in  re- 
ceiving the  views  of  handicapped  persons  on 
emergency  evacuation  procedures  and  how 
thfey  might  be  improved  to  accommodate 
them. 

The  advance  notice  is  not  addressed  to  the 
problems  of  individuals  afflicted  with  certain 
ailments  that  require  them  to  carry  a  per- 
sonal oxygen  supply.  Because  this  Is  pres- 
ently inconsistent  with  the  regulations  gov- 
erning the  transportation  of  dangerous  arti- 
cles, FAA  is  undertaking  separate  rulemaking 
action  to  resolve  this  matter. 

The  full  text  of  the  advance  notice  of  pro- 
posed rule  making  (Notice  No.  73-16;  Docket 
No.  12881)  Is  printed  In  the  June  5  Federal 
Register.  All  commems  received  through  Au- 


gust 6  will  be  considered  by  FAA  in  formulat- 
ing a  notice  of  proposed  rule  making.  Com- 
ments should  be  submitted  in  duplicate  to 
the  FAA  Office  of  General  Counsel  Atten- 
tion: Rules  Docket.  AGC-24.  800  Independ- 
ence Avenue.  S.W..  Washington,  DC.  20591. 


JAMES  A.  FARLEY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
30.  a  dear  friend  of  mine  and  of  many  of 
tlie  Members  of  this  bod>-  celebrated  his 
85th  birthday.  Jim  Farley  played  a  piv- 
otal role  in  helpitig  to  fashion  American 
society  as  we  Icnow  it  today.  I  have  been 
fortunate  to  have  spent  time  with  Jim 
on  numerous  occa^ons  and  I  liave  always 
marvelled  at  his  insights  into  Anieiican 
life. 

A  man  who  knows  Jim  Farley  better 
than  I.  Ernest  Cuneo.  recently  devoted 
his  newspaper  column  to  some  reminis- 
cences about  Jims  life  and  philo.sophy. 
This  column  does  not  tell  it  all.  but  it 
tells  a  lot  and  I  think  that  it  is  well  worth 
my  colleagues'  attention. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  Paterson, 
N.J..  News  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Jim  Parley  .\t  85:  Never  Take  a  Dime.  Nc\-ek 
Tell  a  Lie  ^.^^^ 

(By  Ernest  Cuneo i       ^%»^ 

Washington.— The  Hon.  James  A.  Farley 
will  honor  hio  85th  birthday  tomorrow  In  a 
manner  he  has  been  observing  since  he  was 
15  years  old,  namely,  by  a  full  days  work. 

Probably  no  American  success  legend  since 
Abe  Lincoln's  childhood  in  a  log  cabin  Is  so 
Imbedded  In  American  folklore  as  the  rise  of 
Stony  Point's  town  clerk,  James  A  .  to  the 
pinnacle  of  American  political  power. 

This  is  of  particular  Interest  now.  since 
both  the  goal  and  the  method  of  obtaining 
them  are  now  under  intellectual  attack. 

The  American  goal  of  those  times  was 
covered  by  the  blanket  word  success.  The 
accepted  method  was  the  work  ethic:  poor 
boys  didn  t  drop  out.  they  dug  in.  They  went 
to  work  and  tried  to  Improve  their  lot  by  im- 
proving themselves. 

James  A.  Farley  went  to  two  schools:  the 
one  was  to  learn  bookkeeping  and  the  other 
was  the  Democratic  clubhouse. 

While  no  classification  has  ever  been  at- 
tempted on  Fig  Jim's  bookkeeping  abilities. 
It  is  generullv  concedejl  that  he  emerges  as 
the  past  master  of  the  structure,  dynamics 
and  nuances  of  American  politics.  His  plain 
advice  iiow  tj  young  men  and  women  enter- 
ing politics  is  his  life  story:  never  take  a  dime 
and  never  tell  a  lie. 

Though  he  is  now  the  patriarch  of  the 
Democratic  party,  the  le.iders  and  presidents 
of  both  parties  have  not  only  been  proud  to 
call  him  frlend.lJut  have  called  upon  him  for 
advice  and  comfort  in  the  cloudie>t  days  of 
their  administrations.  ' 

For  he  is  the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley, 
with  emphasis  on  the  Honorable.  A  sports- 
man in  his  heart  since  he  played  tirst  basie  for 
the  Grassy  Point  and  Haverstraw  nines,  the 
ex -postmaster  general  is  as  regular  an  at- 
tendant at  his  box  on  the  Yankee  first  base 
line  as  the  Yankee  coach. 

A  sportsman  against  his  Republica^  oppo- 
nents, from  Pres.  Herbert  Hoover  tVrough 
Ike.  they  would  be  the  first  to  deola»  ^hat 
Big  Jim  was  incapable  of  even  a  mean\rick. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Democrat  never Vved 
who  flailed  a  heavier  political  shtlelagl\oa 
behalf  of  his  party  and  it  is  doubtful  if  d^e 
will  ever  live  who  enjoys  it  more. 

Somewhat   alarmingly   for  the   rest    of    us 
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ordinary  mortals,  James  A.  attributes  his 
aisgracefully  good  health  to  the  fact /that  he 
jieithjr  smokes  nor  drinks.  To  add  to  the 
general  discomfiture,  he  doesn't  swear,  either, 
/et,  from  coast  to  coast,  no  man  is  more 
\  idely  recognized  in  the  masculine  world  as 
:;  regxilar  fellow. 

Whether  it's  Toots  Shors  in  New  York  or 
1  he  Garden  In  Paris,  the  liveliest  table  in  the 
joint  is  invariably  that  of  the  Hon.  James  A. 
His  secre(t,  if  secret  it  is,  is  that  of  Teddy 
Roosevelt's;  everybody  likes  him  because  he 
likes  Just  about  everjbody. 

Moreover,  he  is  an  optimist's  optimist  and 
an  enthusiast.  Interestingly  enough,  he  offers 
the  American  history  he  has  witnessed  as 
evidence  for  his  unbounded  faith  in  the  fu- 
tiu-e  of  America.  He  reminds  his  listener  that 
when  he  was  born,  three  months  after  the 
Great  Blizzard  of  1888.  the  country  had  yet 
to  see  its  first  automobile  factories  and 
neither  the  airplane  nor  the  wireless  had  been 
Invented.  Tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  malaria, 
diptheria  and  smallpox  were  dreaded  diseases, 
scourges  In  fact. 

On  a  broader  base,  the  supermarket  today 
offers  50  different  varieties  of  superior  food 
for  every  one  offered  by  the  old  general 
stores;  and  the  plumbing — here  Big  Jim  Just 
waved  an  expressive  hand. 

But.  Parley  predicted,  these  are  Just  fore- 
runners of  greater  things  to  come — a  fuller 
life  not  only  for  Americans,  but  for  the  world. 
He  says  he  sees  the  growth  all  over  the  world, 
and  outside  of  the  State  Department  couriers, 
few  men  visit  more  countries  in  a  year  than 
the  aforesaid  James  A. 

"Then  you  think  J.  P.  Morgan  was  correct 
when  he  said,  'Never  sell  America  short?'  " 
he  was  asked.  "He  was  always  a  man  given 
lo  understatement."  Big  Jim  grinned. 

The  Hon.  James  A.  has  a  problem.  It  is 
his  mail,  which  peaks  at  Christmas  and  on 
his  birthday.  "It  takes  three  weeks  after 
Christmas  and  another  three  weeks  after  my 
birthday,"  said  Big  Jim.  "Six  weeks  in  all. 
That's  a  lot  of  time.  So  I'm  thinking  of  not 
sending  out  Christmas  cards.  What  do  you 
think?"  I 

"At  a  time  when  elery  institution  In  the 
country  is  being  chaillenged,"  he  was  told, 
"this  is  no  time  to  Abandon  national  in- 
.«ltutlons.  The  card  ivith  the  signature  In 
green  ink  over  the  tnyplace  is  as  much  a 
part  of  Christmas  for  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can families  as  the  Christmas  tree  itself." 
Some  years  ago.  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
McNamara  In  a  speech  said,  "The  worst  of 
the  homely  old  school-book  maxims  is  that 
they  are  true."  Never  were  truer  words 
spoken.  ♦ 

As  the  twig  is  bent  so  shall  It  prow  and 
Jim  was  brought  up  on  the  straight  and 
narrow.  Also,  as  ye  sow.  so  shin  ye  reap,  at 
85,  Gen.  James  A.  Parley,  continues  to^eap 
the  respect  and  affection  of  a  whole  nation 
to  which  he  has  rendered  several  lifetimes  of 
devotion  and  service. 

On  his  birthday,  there'll  be  thousands  of 
cards  ^rcrm  all  over  the  globe  teUing  him  so. 
He's  aVreat  American. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  Informed  the  Senate  that, 
l>ui'suant  to  the  provisions  of  section  804 
<b».  title  8,  Public'  L»w  91-452,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Han^ y,  Mr. 
Carney  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Hogan,  and  Mr. 
Hunt  as  members  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Review  of  the  National  Policy  To- 
ward Gambling,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
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committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  5293)  to  authorize  additional  ap- 
propriations to  carry  out  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 


RECESS  TO  1 :45  P.M. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
authorization  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  assistant  majority 
leader,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  1 :45  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
12:40  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
1:45  p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reas- 
sembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Ptesiding  Officer  (Mr.  Tunney)  . 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tun- 
ney) .  Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  Is  concluded. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
AND  VOTE  ON  NOMINATION  OF 
ROBERT  H.  MORRIS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-^llD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  authorized  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  to  propose  the  following 
unanimous -consent  request,  as  in  execu- 
tive sessioni  This  matter  has  beefi  cleared 
with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magntjson),  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss>,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGs),  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart).  It 
has  been  discussed  with  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  and  I  believe  that  It  meets  with 
approval  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  at  2:30  p.m.  tomorrow  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Robert  H.  Morris 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  expiring  June  22,  1973,  and  that  a 
vote  in  relation  to  the  nomination  occur 
at  no  later  than  the  hour  of  4:30  p.m.  to- 
morrow. ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  Is  it  the  Intention  of  the  majority 
whip  to  divide  the  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  assistant?  Re- 
publican leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  debate  with  respect  to  the  nomina- 
tion be  equally  divided  between  and  con- 
trolled by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson) 
and  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS AUTHORIZATION  ACT 
OF  1973 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  the  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business,  S.  1248,  which  the  clerk 
will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (8.  1248)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  State,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  Proxmire  amendment 
No.  218. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  PR®XMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXRIIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand the  pending  business  before  the 
Senate  is  my  amendment  No.  218  on  the 
wage-price  control  program. 

The  PRESIDINjit  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Ml-.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witho'ut 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Kenneth  McLean  of  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affair/ and  James 
Verdiere  of  Senator  MoNDiLE's  stafif  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  ttie  Chamber 
during  the  roUcall  vote  on  mis  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  get  into  the  amendment,  let  me  say 
that  I  understand  there  are  Members  of 
the  Senate  whocfeel  that  we  should  give 
the  President  every  opportunity  to  act  on 
this  matter,  and  I  agree.  I  am  perfectly 
frank  to  say  that  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  I  am  pushing  the  amendment  is 
so  that  the  President  will  act.  I  thiak  it 
would  be  better  if  the  President  acted  as 
he  acted  on  Augtist  15,  1971,  in  what,  at 
least  at  the  beginning,  was  a  very  suc- 
cessful proposal.  We  did  freeze  prices,  as 
the  Chair  will  recall,  for  90  days.  At  that 
time,  we  had  a  very  low  rate  of  inflation, 
and  our  action  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  put  Into  effect  a  wage-price  control 
program. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  President  vnW  act 
on  his  own.  I  will  support  him  whole- 
heartedly. I  have  no  pride  of  authorship, 
and  would  be  happy  to  have  the  Presi- 
dent take  it  away  from  us. 

This  amendment  provides  several 
things,  including  a  90-day  freeze  on 
wages,  prices,  rents,  interest  rates,  divi- 
dends, and  profits.  The  freeze  would 
apply  as  of  June  4,  the  date  of  the  Sen- 
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ate  Democratic  caucus  resolution  calling 
for  a  90-day  freeze.  Under  my  amend- 
ment, all  prices  would  be  frozen  with  the 
exception  of  prices  for  raw  agricultural 
products  at  the  wholesale  level.  In  addi- 
tion, the  ceiling  on  interest  rates  would 
apply  only  to  mortgage  loans,  consumer 
loans,  family  farm  loans,  and  small  busi- 
ness loans. 

Most  important — and  this  is  generally 
neglected  in  discussing  this  proposal — 
following  the  expiration  of  the  freeze,  the 
President  is  directed  to  put  into  place  a 
tougher  and  more  equitable  program  for 
halting  inflation.  In  so  doing,  he  is  re- 
quired to  consult  with  Congress,  with 
business,  with  labor  and  with  consumer 
groups.  In  addition,  he  is  required  to 
submit  the  details  of  his  proposal  to 
Congress  30  days  before  it  goes  into 
effect.  This  will  give  the  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  President's 
programs  and  to  mandate  such  addi- 
tional changes  as  may  be  necessary. 

Needless  to  say,  if  the  President  should, 
in  the  next  few  days,  annouce  a  program 
which  many  of  us  felt  was  inadequate, 
then  we  can  pr(x:eed  with  this  proposal 
even  though  the  President  might  act  very 
shortly  after  the  Senate  had  adopted  this 
amendment. 

At  this  critical  juncture  in  our  eco- 
nomic history,  the  American  people  are 
demanding  decisive  action  to  halt  infla- 
tion. The  administration's  phase  III  pro- 
gram has  been  a  colossal  and  costly  fail- 
ure. Only  George  Shultz  still  believes  in 
phase  in  and  I  sometimes  wonder 
whether  even  he  does  not  see  the  need 
for  stronger  action. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  the  record  on 
inflation  over  the  past  several  years. 
During  the  first  8  months  of  1971,  the 
consumer  price  index  was  rising  at  an 
annual  rate  of  3.8  percent,  which  was 
somewhat  of  an  improvement  over  1969 
and  1970,  but  still  unsatisfactory.  This  is 
when  the  President  acted.  During  the 
next  3  months  of  phase  I,  tlie  rate  of  in- 
flation in  consumer  prices  fell  to  1.9  per- 
cent, a  dramatic  improvement  and  by  far 
the  best  3  months  in  recent  history.  In 
the  first  7  months  of  phase  n,  consumer 
prices  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  3.1  per- 
cent, not  satisfactory,  but  still  better 
than  the  3.8  percent  experienced  im- 
mediately prior  to  phase  n.  However, 
during  the  last  7  months  of  phase  n, 
consumer  prices  rose  at  an  annual  rate 
of  4.2  percent.  In  other  words,  inflation 
.grew  to  be  a  worse  problem  under  phase 
II  than  It  was  before  price  controls  were 
adopted. 

Given  the  trend  in  price  increases  dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  phase  II,  the  admin- 
istration should  have  recognized  that 
stronger  measures  were  required  to  deal 
with  the  persistent  Inflation  which  has 
plagued  our  economy  over  the  last  4 
years.  Instead,  the  administration  did 
just  the  opposite.  It  virtually  abandoned 
the  phase  n  controls  when  they  should 
have  been  strengthened. 

Since  phase  in  was  put  into  effect, 
consumer  prices  have  been  rising  at  an 
annual  rate  of  9.2  percent. 

Let  me  repeat  that.  Since  phase  in 
was  put  Into  effect  on  January  13,  con- 
sumer prices  have  been  rising  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  9.2  percent. 
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Wholesale  industrial  prices  have  risen 
at  an  annual  rate  of  14.8  percent.  That 
is  not  food  prices  but  wholesale  indus- 
trial prices.  Wholesale  food  prices  sky- 
rocketed at  an  annual  rate  of  37.3  per- 
cent. 

The  sharp  rise  in  wholesale  industrial 
prices  is  particularly  disturbing  since 
these  prices  generally  precede  increases 
in  the  consumer  price  index. 

I  might  point  out  that  wholesale  prices 
have,  traditionally,  throughout  our  long 
economic  history,  been  more  stable  than 
consumer  prices  historically.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  wholesale  prices  have  gone  up, 
consumer  prices  have  gone  up  more,  in 
addition  they  have  also  preceded — fore- 
shadowed— an  incrqpise  in  consumer 
prices.  That  is  not  a  happenstance  or  a 
coincidence,  but  it  is  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  if  the  wholesale  price  goes 
up,  the  businessman  who  sells  at  retail 
has  very  little  choice  except  to  reflect 
the  increased  cost  in  his  price.  Either 
that,  or  he  wDl  go  otit  of  business. 

Moreover,  the  increase  Is  spread 
throughout  many  industries  and  is  not 
merely  confined  to  a  few  short  supply 
industries  such  as  oil  and  lumber. 

Corporate  profits  also  rose  sharply  fol- 
lowing the  abandonment  of  price  con- 
trols. Corporate  profits  in  the  first  quar- 
ter were  more  than  25  percent  higher 
than  the  comparable  figure  a  year  ago. 
How  long  can  we  expect  labor  unions  to 
settle  for  the  5.5  percent  wage  guideline 
when  corporate  profits  are  soaring  up  5 
times  faster  than  wages? 

The  Investment  community  accurately 
foresaw  the  weakness  of  the  phase  HI 
program  and,  as  a  result,  the  stock 
market  took  a  nosedive.  It  is  no  mere 
accident  that  stock  prices  reached  an 
all-time  peak  on  January  10,  1973,  1  day 
before  the  phase  in  program  was  an- 
noimced. It  Is  sometimes  difficult  to  de- 
cipher the  messages  given  by  professional 
economists.  However,  the  judgment  of 
the  market  is  unmistakable.  The  Invest- 
ment community  has  given  a  resounding 
vote  of  no  confidence  in  the  administra- 
tion's phase  ni  program. 

The  dollar  also  came  under  heavy  at- 
tack because  of  doubts  about  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  phase  in  program.  After 
phase  m,  we  were  forced  Into  another 
devaluation  of  the  dollar  and  we  may 
even  be  heading  for  a  third  devaluation. 
Any  parliamentary  government  would 
surely  have  fallen  by  now,  had  it  com- 
mitted similar  economic  blunders. 

Despite  the  clear  evidence  that  the 
phase  m  program  has  been  a  dismal  fail- 
ure, the  administration  still  has  not 
acted  to  reverse  its  error.  The  adminis- 
tration seems  paralyzed — unable  to  act 
decisively.  Under  these  circumstances, 
only  the  Congress  can  take  the  action 
which  Is  so  badly  needed  to  halt  Inflation. 

Giten  the  failure  of  phase  ni  to  do  the 
job,  I  believe  a  comprehensive,  across  the 
board  freeze  of  the  type  contemplated  in 
my  amendment  would  be  fair  to  every- 
one, because  it  covers  everything.  Of 
course,  In  providing  for  the  freezing  of 
retail  food  prices.  It  would  have  an  indi- 
rect but  at  least  an  effective  control  on 
farm  prices,  too,  the  only  kind  of  control 
which,  on  the  basis  of  testimony  before 


the  committee,  Is  likely  to  be  capable  of 
effective  administration. 

Here  is  why  I  think  this  amendment  Is 
exactly  the  right  medicine  for  our 
troubled  economy. 

First,  awage-price  freeze  will  give  the 
administration  some  breathing  room  to 
work  out  a  more  effective  program  for 
controlling  inflation. 

Many  Senators  have  talked  about  how 
they  do  not  want  to  go  quite  so  far  as 
the  phase  I  program,  that  phase  n  would 
be  wiser.  That  makes  sense,  of  course, 
that  is  true.  We  need  something  like  that 
now.  We  do  not  want  to  put  the  economy 
in  a  straitjacket  indefinitely.  Phase  I 
gives  us  the  opportunity  for  some  elbow 
room  to  make  the  decisions  and  to  make 
the  decisions  in  an  atmosphere  in  which 
prices  are  not  going  out  of  sight  wliile  we 
are  discussing  them  in  anticipation  that 
we  will  act. 

A  new  control  program  cannot  be  de- 
veloped overnight.  Moreover,  even  the 
very  suspicion  that  the  administration 
might  be  working  on  a  stronger  progiam 
might  send  prices  skyrocketing  even 
higher.  Therefore,  we  need  a  freeze  while 
a  better  program  is  being  developed. 

Second,  we  need  a  freeze  to  purge  the 
economy  of  some  of  the  inflationary 
momentum  which  it  has  picked  up  since 
phase  m  was  adopted.  Once  business- 
men and  labor  leaders  begin  to  anticipate 
an  increase  In  the  rate  of  Inflation,  their 
actions  become  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy. 
In  a  very  short  period  of  time,  the 
infiationary  psychology  can  spread 
throughout  the  whole  economy. 

The  best  example,  of  course.  Is  what 
has  happened  in  phase  n.  Edwin  Dale, 
the  very  able  economic  reporter  for  the 
New  York  Times,  wrote  an  article  on 
Sunday  in  which  he  said  that  many  of 
the  economists  that  he  talked  to  do  not 
understand  why  we  should  have  had 
such  a  sharp  and  sustained  infiation.  He 
goes  through  all  the  points  that  have 
been  responsible  for  the  inflation,  the 
untimely  move  to  phase  ni,  the  devalua- 
tion, the  fiscal  and  monetary  stimula- 
tion of  the  economy.  All  of  these  things, 
he  admits,  contributed  to  it,  but  he  says 
that  we  should  not  have  had  an  inflation 
of  this  dimension. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Dale  does  not  give 
sufficient  emphasis  to  the  psychological 
factors  feeding  on  these  elements.  They 
have  been  the  principal  cause,  and  what 
the  freeze  does  is  to  bite  directly  into 
that  psychological  anticipation  of  higher 
prices.  It  prevents  the  self-fulfilling 
prophecy  from  working  out. 

The  phase  I  freeze  was  relatively  effec- 
tive in  halting  this  psvcholosry.  at  least 
for  a  period  of  time.  Unfortmiately.  the 
phase  n  controls  v.-ere  too  weak  to  have 
any  lasting  effect  on  prices. 

Third,  an  immediate  wage-price  freeze 
can  stop  foreign  speculation  against  the 
dollar  and  achieve  a  measure  of  mone- 
tary stabiUty.  Even  the  vaguest  rumor 
that  the  administration  i^  consider- 
ing some  changes  in  tlie  control  pro- 
gram his  strengthened  the  dollar  on  for- 
eign exchange  markets.  Decisive  action 
by  the  Congress  can  rescue  the  dollar  be- 
fore we  are  faced  with  the  need  for  a 
third  devaluation. 

Fourth,  a  wage-prite  freeze  will  take 
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some  of  the  pressuie  off  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy  with  respect  to  fighting  in- 
flation. 

As  we  know,  we  now  have  the  highest 
level  discount  rate  since  1921,  the  highest 
in  more  than  50  years.  What  that  means 
is  that  interest  rates  across  the  board  will 
be  going  up.  Almost  every  edition  of  the 
newspapers  in  the  past  few  days  have 
carried  articles  about  increasing  mort- 
gage interest  rates.  That  means  that  tens 
of  thousands  of  Americans  are  being 
priced  out  of  buying  their  own  homes. 
It  means  that  people  of  modest  incomes 
wlio  have  looked  forward  for  many  years 
to  buying  their  own  homes  cannot  do  it. 
One  of  the  advantages  of  the  freeze  is 
that  monetary  policy,  tight  money,  now 
the  exclusive  means  of  fighting  inflation, 
will  have  some  help,  and  it  will  no  longer 
be  necessary  to  have  a  policy  to  force  up 
interest  rates,  which  is  the  only  method 
the  Government  is  now  using  to  hold 
down  prices. 

Monetary  policy  has  a  particularly  dis- 
astrous effect  on  housing,  on  State  and 
local  government  borrowing,  on  small 
business  and  on  agriculture.  If  Congress 
does  not  act  decisively  to  stop  inflation, 
the  Board  will  be  forced  to  tighten  up  on 
the  money  supply  and  thus  create 
another  credit  crunch.  In  addition,  the 
freeze  could  obviate  the  need  for  another 
tax  increase  to  slow  the  economy. 

Many  people  argue  th^t  we  should 
.have  a  tax  increase  now.  but  I  think 
anybody  who  has  talked  to  Members  of 
the  House  or  Senate,  anybody  who  has 
talked  to  people  out  in  the  country, 
knows  that  the  hkelihood  that  we  are 
going  to  use  the  tax  increase  to  stop  in- 
flation this  year  or  in  the  next  couple 
of  months  is  absolutely  zero.  Tliei-e  is  no 
chance  at  all.  Conceivably,  we  could  have 
a  tax  increase  later,  but  I  think  that  is 
unlikely,  and  it  is  overwhelmingly  op- 
posed by  the  people  of  this  country. 

Fifth,  even  if  the  freeze  is  not  success^ 
ful  in  bringing  about  a  stronger  Iqng- 
term  control  program,  the  American 
people  will  at  least  have  some  relief  from 
inflation  during  the  freeze  period.  Prices 
have  been  going  up  much  faster  than 
wages,  and  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
American  worker  has  been  on  the  de- 
cline. A  freeze  will  halt  this  deterioration, 
at  least  for  3  months,  and  permit  work- 
ers and  others  to  hold  their  own.  The 
experience  with  tlie  phase  I  freeze  indi- 
cates that  it  was  relatively  successful  in 
holding  down  price  increases. 

There  are  some  who  say  the  President 
needs  time  and  flexibility  and  that  he 
should  not  be  directed  to  impose  a  freeze 
by  Congress.  The  argument  for  Presi- 
dential supremacy  may  have  some  va- 
lidity in  the  foreign  policy  area,  where  the 
President  has  access  to  information 
which  Congress  does  not  have,  and  where 
lie  obviously  has  to  act  as  one  man  and 
to  act  with  great  speed  for  the  coun- 
try. 

But  the  same  cannot  be  said  for  the 
economy;  we  have  as  much  knowledge 
as  the  President.  In  fact.  I  think  that,  in 
the  aggregate,  we  have  more. 

Members  of  Congress  actually  get  out 
and  meet  the  people.  They  go  back  home 
and  talk  with  their  constituents.  They 
observe  at  firsthand  the  real  condition 


of  our  economy.  By  way  of  contrast,  the 
President — any  President — is  a  prisoner 
in  the  Oval  Office.  He  rarely  gets  out  to 
meet  the  people.  His  information  is  care- 
fully filtered  by  his  st^.  Moreover,  his 
mind  has  obviously  been  preoccupied  on 
other  matters. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  think  Con- 
gress is  in  a  much  better  position  to  make 
the  basic  economic  decision  as  to  whether 
fi  freeze  is  needed.  I  know  there  are  some 
Members  who  agree  privately  that  a 
freeze  is  the  right  answer,  but  who,  be- 
cause of  loyalty  to  the  administration, 
are  prepared  to  vote  against  ^ny  amend- 
ment. I  say  to  them  that  the  Ameiican 
people  are  sick  and  tired  of  inflation  and 
want  it  stopped  now.  They  want  action, 
not  excuses.  The  Senate  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  decisive  action.  Those 
who  vote  against  a  freeze  may  console 
themselves  with  the  belief  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  act  on  its  own. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  hope  it  does,  and  I 
hope  it  acts  soon.  There  are  indications 
that  ft  may.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
amendment  is  the  best,  most  effective 
way  to  persuade  the  administration  to 
act — for  the  Senate  to  act  and  to  act  on 
the  basis  of  a  decisive,  broad  decision 
across  party  lines. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  think  the  point  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  makes  about  the 
difficulty  of  getting  this  administration 
to  act  in  a  way  which  will  dampen  these 
incredible  inflationary  forces  is  well 
taken. 

I  think  we  have  now  had  5  years  of 
pretty  sad  history  of  inattentiveness  by 
this  administration  to  this  Nation's  real 
economic  problems.  It  began  with  the 
disastrous  policies  of  1969  and  1970;  that 
led  us  into  a  recession  and  inflation, 
with  rising  unemployment  and  rising 
prices,  both  at  the  same  time. 

Then,  flnally,  as  the  President  neared 
his  own  reelection  compaign,  along  came 
August  1971  and  finally  we  got  a  system 
of  controls.  I  think  those  controls  oper- 
ated unfairly  in  many  respects  against 
tlie  poor  and  against  working  Americans, 
but  at  least  there  was  some  evidence  that 
inflation  was  beginning  to  abate,  that 
jobs  and  unemployment  were  beginning 
to  build  again;  and  then,  suddenly,  we 
had  phase  III. 

To  my  knowledge,  it  is  very  hard  to 
find  any  economist  in  the  country — I 
am  sure  we  can  always  find  some — but  it 
is  practically  universally  condemned  as 
a  colo.ssal  mistake. 

The  ending  of  phase  II  was  taken  by 
American  business  to  mean  that  the  lid 
was  off.  that  prices  could  be  raised;  and 
they  were  raised.  As  the  Senator  has 
pointed  out,  we  are  now  in  probably  the 
worst  inflationary  cycle  in  the  peacetime 
history  of  the  country.  Just  a  few  days 
ago,  tlie  wholesale  price  index  reflected  a 
24 -percent  annual  rate  of  increase.'  The 
latest  Consumer  Price  Index  rate  of  in- 
crease is  9  percent.  We  find  that  same 
pattern  month  after  month.  The  admin- 
istration is  putting  out  rhetoric  in  which 
it,  in  effect,  is  saying  that  things  are  get- 
ting better,  but  it  is  not  working  to  im- 
prove them.  Once  again,  we  see  the  cycle 


we  saw  back  in  1969 — tight  credit,  rising 
interest  rates,  the  highest  official  prime 

rate 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Discount  rate. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Discount  rate,  in  50 
years.  ^^^  '^ 

The  same  patf^n  is  bfeing  followed. 
Unless  we  stop  the  rising"  unemployment 
quickly,  we  will  see  economic  stagnation 
and  inflation  all  at  the  same  time.  That 
is  why  I  believe  Congress  has  no  choice, 
but  to  try  to  do  something  to  act  in  the 
midst  of  this  incredible  economic  mess 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  that  evei-y- 
thing  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
said,  I  can  support  with  enthusiasm. 
What  we  must  appreciate  is  that  if  we 
do  not  supply  some  control  system  to 
supplement  the  present  economic  policy 
of  relying  exclusive  on  tight  money,  in- 
flation will  be  sure  to  follow.  A  stringent 
monetary  policy  will  push  the  economy 
down  into  a  serious  recession  and  will  in- 
crease unemployment.  During  the  period 
wlien  unemployment  is  increasing,  there 
will  still  be  a  lag  in  prices.  So  there  must 
be  an  alternative  approach,  another  ap- 
proach, an  approach  which  is  not  based 
on  pushing  us  into  a  depression  in  order 
to  cure  inflation;  an  approach  to  provide 
for  a  price  freeze,  during  which  a  control 
program  can  be  worked  out  and  then  put 
into  effect. 

The  program  could  be  submitted  by 
the  President  to  Congress  for  discussion, 
and  to  labor,  management,  and  other 
people  in  the  economy,  so  that  we  can 
understand  it,  have  confidence  in  it,  and 
make  suggestions  as  to  how  to  strengthen 
it,  before  it  goes  into  effect. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  should  like  to  discuss  at  the  appropriate 
time  the  problem  of  the  poorest  fami- 
lies, the  problem  of  workers,  because 
while  we  have  seen  a  dramatic  pattern 
of  rising  executive  salaries — last  year 
they  rose  an  average  of  13.5  percent — 
while  we  have  seen  a  drastic  increase  in 
corporate  profits,  the  average  family  has 
less  purchasing  power  than  It  had  6 
months  ago. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes;  we  have  had 
hearings  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  executive  compensation. 
The  Senator  is  correct.  The  best  statis- 
tics we  can  get  on  Executive  salaries- 
presidents  and  cliief  executive  officers—* 
is  that  the  average  increase  has  been  13 'i 
percent,  or  about  3  times  the  guidelines 
for  wage  earners. 

As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  there 
are  a  number  of  instances  where  the 
increase  has  been  a  100-percent  increase 
or  more. 

When  Cost  of  Living  Council  Director 
John  Dunlop  appeared  before  om-  com- 
mittee, he  agreed  that  the  present  sys- 
tem did  not  work;  that  it  must  be 
clianged. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  made 
an  excellent  point  concerning  profits. 
They  always  oo  go  up  in  a  period  of  re- 
covery; but  they  have  been  going  up  far 
more  than  usual  in  the  last  6  months,  and 
the  rise  has  been  consistent  across  the 
board. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
in  1972,  and  he  just  used  this  figure,  ex- 
ecutive compensation  rose  by.  13.5  per- 
cent. If  one  picks  up  the  papers,  he  hears 
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that  the  president  of  this  corporation  or 
the  president  of  that  corporation  got  a 
$50  000.  $60,000,  or  $100,000  salary  in- 
crease. Not  only  is  that  unjust,  it  seems 
to  me.  at  a  time  when  we  are  supposed 
to  be  controlling  inflation,  but  the  aver- 
age worker  is  trying  to  get  a  $200  or  $300 
increase  in  a  year,  and  he  is  told  that  he 
cannot  have  it.  He  camiot  keep  up  with 
inflation,  but  right  alongside  of  that  he 
sees  the  Government  condoning  these 
fantastic  salary  increases. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Mr.  Gerstenberg,  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  GM,  got  an  increase  of  $400,000 
in  his  salary  last  year.  Dr.  Dunlop  con- 
ceded that  was  legal  and  in  accordance 
with  regulations.  What  kind  of  regula- 
tions are  these  to  permit  that  kind  of 
increase? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Just  the  other  day  the 
administration  mounted  all  of  its  forces 
to  resist  a  one-dime-an-hour  increase  in 
the  minimum  wage  needed  to  help  work- 
ing Americans  trying  to  make  enough  at 
the  end  of  the  year  to  keep  their  families 
together  and  to  get  up  to  the  minimum 
poverty  line,  based  on  the  statistics  of 
BLS,  yet  they  remain  silent  when  these 
fantastic  increases  occur  in  corporate 
salaries.  In  the  first  quarter  corporate 
profits  rose  by  26  percent  over  the  com- 
parable period  last  year,  which  raised 
them  to  the  highest  levels  in  American 
history. 

While  all  this  has  been  going  on,  real 
spendable  income  for  workers,  real 
wages,  are  lower  now  than  they  were  6 
months  ago. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  a  moment,  I  wish  to  point  out 
one  example  of  this  abuse.  The  steel  prof- 
it increase  this  year  is  80  percent.  This 
is  a  bellwether  industry  that  affects 
many  other  industiies.  And  they  are  on 
the  verge  of  asking  for  a  substantial  price 
increase.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that 
must  be  controlled,  and  this  freeze,  the 
pending  amendment,  would  authorize, 
would  provide  that  control.  y-» 

Mr.  MONDALE.  At  the  pifoper  time  I 
would  hke  to  discuss  the  Smator's  un- 
derstanding and  intent  in  terms  of  the 
application  of  his  amendment  to  any  in- 
creases that  might  be  ordered  ini  mini- 
mum wages,  and  any  application  it'might 
have  to  the  Proxmire  amendment  which 
exempted  wages  of  $3.50  an  hour  or  less 
from  controls,  because  I  believe  that  at 
the  lowest  level  they  must  be  protected 
against  a  freeze.  I  believe  that  is.  the  in- 
tention of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  with  that, 
and  I  agree  wholeheartedly.  We  passed  it 
and  the  Hou.^e  adopted  it.  We  enacted  in- 
to law.  the  Pi-esident  signed  the  law  that 
those  with  poverty  incomes,  that  is.  less 
than  $3.50  an  hour,  should  be  exempt 
from  control.  I  do  have  the  intention  here 
that  that  exemption  carry  over.  To  be 
frank  about  it,  these  people  are  over- 
whelmingly not  organized,  and  they  have 
been  in  a  position  where  their  wages  are 
peculiarly  subject  to  the  discipline  of 
management  determination.  It  is  very 
imlikely  their  wages  would  be  increased 
very  much.  But  it  would  not  be  my  pur- 
pose or  the  purpose  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  or  the  Senate  to  see  that  we 
froze  wages  of  people  at  the  poverty  level 
so  they  could  not  negotiate  for  improve- 


ment as  long  as  their  wages  were  that 
low. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment does  not  place  a  ceiling  on  increases 
in  minimiun  wages  nor  does  it  affect  the 
applicability  of  the  $3.50  an  hour  amend- 
ment which  was  adopted  on  the  Econom- 
ic Stabilization  Act. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  Is 
correct 

Mr.  MONDALE.  So  that  would  be 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  this  act. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mi\  President,  will  the 
Senator^ield? 

Mr:  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  My  question  is:  Do  the 
major  labor  organizations  support  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  I  am  frank  to  say 
that  the  labor  organizations  not  only  do 
not  support  this  amendment,  but  they 
vehemently  oppose  it.  I  just  talked  to  the 
principal  legislative  representative  of  one 
organization  and  not  only  do  they  not 
support  it,  but  they  are  very  angry  about 

it.  ^ 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thought  the  Senator  said 
he  was  offering  an  amendment  for  one 
reason  to  bring  the  income  of  the  labor- 
ing man  up  to  where  it  should  be. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  cannot  do  that 
in  the  freeze. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Tliat  answers  my  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  point  of  the 
freeze  is  the  labor  objection.  They  do  not 
want  wages  frozen  for  even  90  days.  My 
argument  Is  that  if  you  are  going  to  have 
good  faith,  across  the  board  action,  you 
have  to  freeze  wages,  although  I  think 
labor  makes  a  very  strong  case.  They  are 
right.  As  I  and  the  Senator  from  Miime- 
sota  (Mr.  Mondale)  pointed  out,  real 
wages,  that  is,  wages  coiTCcted  for  in- 
flation, have  declined  in  the  last  6  months 
wliile  profits  have  gone  up. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
giving  me  the  information,  because  I 
have  not  heard  from  the  labor  organiza- 
tions myself. 

•  Mr.   PROXMIRE.    Their   position   is 
negative. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
Join  with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  in 
asking  the  Members  of  this  body  to  sup- 
port the  legislation  that  he  has  proposed. 
As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee 
which  held  2  weeks  of  hearings  In  Jan- 
uary and  February  on  wage  and  price 
controls,  I  consistently  voted  in  support 
of  those  amendments  which  would  have 
tightened  phase  III  in  the  direction  of 
the  more  effective  phase  II.  The  amend- 
ments would  have  had  the  effect  of  tak- 
ing the  administration's  stick  out  of  the 
closet. 

Last  April  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
offered  an  amendment  similar  to  the  one 
he  proposes  today.  I  supported  it  then  as 
r  do  now.  At  that  time,  the  amendment 
was  ruled  out  of  order  by  the  Chair.  I 
think  we  would  be  better  off  today,  how- 
ever, if  the  amendment  had  passed  in 
April  and  was  already  In  effect. 


A  90-day  ceiling  is  a  strong  measure, 
but  one  which  is  needed  to  reduce  the  se- 
vere inflation  plaguing  our  Nation.  The 
wholesale  price  index  has  soared  at  an 
armual  rate  of  over  23  percent  during  the 
past  3  months.  That  is  a  jmnp  of  nearly 
6  percent  over  the  preceding  3  months 
and  13  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
Last  month  alone,  wholesale  prices  in- 
creased at  a  2.1-percent  rate — only 
slightly  less  than  the  2.3-percent  rate  in 
March  which  was  the  largest  monthly  in- 
crease since  1951. 

While  we  are  all  aware  of  the  partic- 
ularly high  food  prices  prompted  by 
many  natural  as  well  as  economic  factors, 
the  most  alarming  statistic  is  the  re- 
ported rise  in  industrial  prices — a  1.1- 
percent  increase  dm'ing  May. 

But  we  do  not  have  to  be  economists 
armed  with  statistics  to  know  what  is 
happening,  we  experience  it  daily  in  the 
grocery  end  department  stores  across  the 
country.  ^ 

Our  purchasing  power  is  rapidly  erod- 
ing, in  fact,  it  is  being  washed  away.  In 
order  to  stem  the  tide,  we  should  take 
immediate  action  to  restrain  the  price 
spiral. 

In  this  respect,  phase  m  has  not 
worked.  It  has  failed  to  direct  our  econ- 
omy fairiy  and  effectively.  Prices  and 
profits  have  skyrocketed  while  wages 
have  been  held  down.  Labor  has  showi 
admirable  restraint,  but  we  cannot  ex- 
pect unending  sacrifices  from  ^e  sector 
if  the  others  are  left  unxestrakil&l. 

In  the  absence  of  effective  price  and 
wage  controls,  fiscal  and  monetary  j>oli- 
cies  have  been  left  to  A)ntrol  the 
inflation.  * 

By  and  large,  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive  have  cooperated  to  limit  ex- 
penditiu-es.  Similarly,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  has  increased  the  bank  dis- 
count rate  to  6 ',2  percent,  the  highest 
since  1921,  in  an  effort  to  restrict  the 
money  supply.  The  impact  of  these  ef- 
forts falls  *xuievenly  on  the  American 
public,  however,  because  they  have  most 
severely  hit  the  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  which  need  Federal  as- 
sistance and  are  also  the  least  able  to 
gain  the  credit  they  need  to  make  ftn- 
portant  puichases  for  their  homes  and 
children. 

In  an  address  before  the  International 
MonetaiT  Conference  last  week,  Dr.  ^ 
Arthui;^Bums,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  assessed  the  current  pol- 
icies and  said  that  he  would  like  to  see 
stronger  measures  to  control  inflation 
than  have  been  taken.  He  added  that 
monetary  policy  has  carried  too  much 
of  a  burden.  I  concur  with  his  evalua- 
tion. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  our  Na- 
tion needs  an  effective  program  now  to 
control  inflation  aiid  develop  long-term 
economic  stability. 

The  90-day  ceiling  proposed  by  this 
amendment  would  give  the  American 
people — labor  and  industrj'  alike — im- 
mediate i-elief  from  the  inflationary  spi- 
ral and  give  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress time  to  put  an  anti-inflationary 
program  into  effect  which  will  give  more 
lasting  economic  stability  and  security. 
The  question  Is,  in  my  opinion,  Ai'e 
we  going  to  wait  and  listen  to  hear  If 
the  ad!ninistration's  stick  is  rattling  in 
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the  closet- or  will  we  fulfill  oui-  respon- 
sibility and  exercise  eur  authority  to 
bring  the  present  inflationary  night- 
mare to  an  end? 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  Senators  from  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  join  in  support  of  the  amendment.  I 
hope  the  remainder  of  the  Senators  will 
see  fit  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  California  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  One  of  the  thingq  that 
has  deeply  troubled  me  is  the  skyrocket- 
ing public  utility  rates,  and  one  of  the 
elements  that  relates  to  it  is  the  fact 
that  many  public  utilities  are  substan- 
tially increasing  their  advertising  and 
then  coming  before  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  in  California,  and  I  am  sure 
elsewhere,  and  asking  for  a  significant 
increase  in  rates,  whiclj  increase,  in  part, 
is  to  make  up  for  the  additional  cost  in 
advertising.  I  happen  personally  to  be- 
lieve that  this  is  an  outrage.  I  do  not 
know  how  one  can  justify,  at  a  time  when 
we  have  such  a  significant  inflation,  a 
rate  increase  based  on  an  increase  in 
advertising. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  affect  that  practice, 
which  is  going  on  in  my  State,  and  per- 
haps in  other  States  as  well. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  California  that  we  do  pro- 
vide for  a  price  freeze,  including  a  freeze 
on  prices  charged  by  utilities.  We  go  fur- 
ther than  that  by  providing  that  the 
Pi-esident  shall,  by  order,  require  reduc- 
tions in  the  ceiling  with  respect  to  par- 
ticular prices,  rents,  or  interest  rates 
wherever  the  President  determines  that 
such  reductions  are  necessai-y  to  rescind 
price,  rent,  or  rate  increases  that  are  in 
violation  of  the  phase  III  guidelines. 

I  think  in  some  of  these  cases  utility 
prices  may  very  well  have  been  in  viola- 
tion. I,  too,  have  been  outraged  by  the 
price  increases  by  the  utilities.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  administration  has  dele- 
gated substantial  authority  to  local 
public  service  commissions.  Of  course, 
all  utilities  are  under  some  kind  of  regu- 
lation, but  the  ultimate  authority  lies  in 
the  administration  in  this  bill,  and  they 
would  have  the  right  to  j^rohibit  a  cost 
pass-through  of  advertismg  costs  by 
utilities. 

Frankly.  I  think  the  time  to  deal  with 
this  problem  would  be  after  it  goes  into 
effect  and  has  been  in  effect  for  60  days 
and  the  President  sends  to  us  his  pro- 
posed long-range  program.  After  he 
makes  this  proposal  to  Congress,  we  have 
a  right  to  consider  it.  During  the  freeze 
period  the  utilities  could  not  increase 
their  prices.  They  could  after  the  freeze 
period  had  ended,  but  then  we  would  be 
apprised  of  what  the  President  intended 
to  do,  and  if  at  that  time  we  considered 
tlie  proposed  controls  to  be  inadequate, 
we  would  be  in  a  position  to  take  action. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  have  been  thinking  in 
terms  of  offering  an  amendment  to  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  which  would 
prevent  the  regulatory  commissions 
from  granting  an  increase  on  the  ground 


that  there  may  have  been  advertising  in- 
creases and  passing  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  advertising  on  to  the  consumers, 
but  as  I  understand  what  the  Senator  is 
saying,  he  feels  similarly  offended,  as  do 
I,  by  this  escalation  in  cost,  and  he  feels 
the  appropriate  time  to  address  this 
matter  would  be  after  the  freeze  has 
terminated  and  subsequent  to  the  time 
that  the  President  would  have  made  a 
proposal  to  the  country  for  a  permanent 
stabilization  program. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  That  would  be 
duiing  the  last  30  days.  The  freeze  would 
-still  be  in  effect  when  he  made  his  pro- 
posal. I  would  agree  enthusiastically 
with  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  answer  to  that  question.  I  will  at  that 
time  approach  this  matter  with  perhaps 
an  amendment  to  the  Economic  Stabi- 
lization Act,  or  perhaps  amending  what 
the  President  offers  to  the  Congress  if  it 
requires  congressional  approval.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  One  thing  that  occurs 
to  me,  I  may  say  to  the  Senator,  is  that 
although  we  have  the  highest  corporate 
profits  this  year,  before  that  the  next 
highest  corporate  profits  were  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1972,  at  a  time  when  wage 
and  price  stabilization  was  in  effect. 

For  that  reason,  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator wodld  consider  an  amendment  to 
his  amendment  which  would  ask  the 
President,  in  addition  to  giving  thought 
to,  and  giving  Congress  a  program  for 
stabilization  of,  wages,  salaries,  and 
prices,  also  to  propose  a  program  for  pre- 
venting what  might  be  called  excess  or 
windfall  profits. 

These  would  not  be  profits  generated 
by  an  increase  in  productivity,  nor  would 
they  be  profits  derived  from  a  new  proc- 
ess, but  they  would  be  strictly  windfall 
profits  that  might  occur  because  of  a 
shortage  of  a  product,  increased  sales,  in- 
creased volume  oi  sales,  without  any 
countervailing  increase  in  true  produc- 
tivity. 

For  that  reason,  I  ask  the  Senator  his 
attitude  toward  an  amendment  which 
would  seek  from  the  Executive,  as  part 
of  the  long-range  program,  a  proposal 
dealing  not  only  with  a  stabilization  of 
wages,  salaries,  and  prices,  but  also  a 
stabilization  and  prevention  of  windfall 
profits. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  that  is  vei-y 
useful.  May  I  say  a  similar  provision  is 
in  the  law  now.  I  think  it  would  be  use- 
ful to  reinforce  it.  The  ^aw  provides  that 
in  developing  standards  which  shall  be 
generally  fair  and  equitable,  the  I- resi- 
dent shall  prevent,  and  then  it  gives  a 
series  of  gross  inequities,  hardships,  and 
so  forth,  and  then  appear  the  words  "and 
windfall  profits." 

So  the  Senator  is  proposing  something 
we  have  acted  on,  that  is  in  the  law,  but 
which  certainly  should  be  reinforced  in 
view  of  our  experience  in  the  last  year. 
The  Senator  says  profits  were  high  last 
year,  and  this  year  profits  are  up  about 
25  percent.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota 


(Mr.  MoNDALE)  contrasted  that  with  the 
fact  that  wages  went  up  only  5  pei'cent. 
So  profits  were  up  five  times  as  fast. 
Something  of  the  kind  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator Haskell  would  be  a  useful  reminder 
and  would  reinforce  the  law. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
agrees,  because  this  is  asking  for  an 
overall  program. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  It  is  not  forcing 
a  specific  kind  of  proposal  by  the  Pres- 
ident, but  indicates  that  this  is  some- 
thing he  should  consider  and  have  in 
mind  when  he  sends  us  his  proposal,  so 
we  have  a  report  on  that  as  well  as  other 
matters.  "^ 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, I  was  thinlung  of  offering  an 
amendment  to  the  Senator's  amendment, 
on  page  3,  line  14,  following  the  word 
"salaries",  the  amendment  being  ",  and 
prevent  excess  or  windfall  corporate 
profits,". 

This  would  merely  ask  the  Executive 
as  part  of  the  overall  program  to  address 
itself  to  this  particular  program. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  would  reinforce  this  right  in 
the  law  and  state  that  he  shall  prevent 
windfall  profits.  The  Senator  would  have 
similar  language  on  page  3,  line  14  of 
my  amendment  so  as  to  prevent  windfall 
profits. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  want  to  put  that  language 
in  writing? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
that  language  in  writing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  that  language  in  writing.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  my 
amendment  and  it  would  therefore  re- 
quire imanimous  consent. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  line  14,  page  3  of  my  amend- 
ment, after  the  word  "salaries"  there 
be  added  "and  prevent  excess  or  wind- 
fall corporate  profits." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
to  modify  his  amendment? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  as  the  Senator  knows,  the 
maple  sirup  season  is  very  important  to 
my  State.  Most  of  it  is  sold  in  the  month 
of  May  and  the  price  normally  increases 
then.  I  was  wondering  about  the  90-day 
period.  And  maple  sirup  is  only  one  item. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  critici'  3  by  labor. 
One  of  the  reasons  is  that  raw  agricul- 
tural products  are  exempt.  They  are  cov- 
ered by  the  freeze  at  the  retail  level.  And 
when  the  wholesaler  buys  from  the 
farmers,  they  are  not  controlled. 

I  think  the  Senator  would  agree  with 
me.  All  of  the  testimony  from  all  outside 
witnesses  is  that  we  cannot  have  an 
effective  control  program  at  the  farm 
level.  It  would  be  counterproductive.  And 
after  the  freeze  period,  prices  go  much 
higher  than  they  would  otherwise. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  this  result  in  hold- 
ing products  from  the  market? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  would  not  be  ef- 
fective during  the  90-day  period.  My 
amendment  does  not  touch  maple  sirup, 
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milk,  or  the  price  of  other  raw  agricul- 
tural products  at  the  farm  level. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  realizes  that 
a  large  percentage  of  this  product  is  sold 
at  retail.  Customers  come  to  the  farm  and 
buy  it  in  pint  and  quart  containers. 
Anyway,  I  realize  that  the  Senator  can- 
not have  answers  for  all  of  these  ques- 
tions at  one  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  a  hardship 
exemption  provision  in  the  amendment 
to  provide  greater  flexibility.  This  may  or 
may  not  be  that  kind  of  a  situation.  How- 
ever, there  would  be  discretion.  On  page 
♦  3,  line  6,  we  state,  "The  President  may, 
by  written  order  stating  in  full  the  con- 
siderations for  his  actions,  make  such 
exceptions  and  variations  to  the  orders 
required  under  this  section  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  gross  inequities  and 
hardships." 

I  would  think  that  in  a  season  situa- 
tion, a  crop  of  this  kind  might  very  well 
meet  the  exemption  covered  by  gross 
Inequities  and  hardships. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  price  controls  do  not  work 
perfectly  and  probably  never  will.  How- 
ever, I  understand  the  Senator's  inten- 
I  tion  is  to  check  inflation  and  keep  prices 
from  going  out  of  sight.  A  year  ago  we 
were  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  these  commodities  and  claiming  a 
hardship  for  producers  because  they  did 
not  increase.  Now  they  have  increased. 
It  is  pretty  hard  to  satisfy  all  the  people 
all  of  the  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  good  intentions. 
However,  that  does  not  mean  that  I  will 
I  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  sentiment,  but  not  the  state- 
ment about  not  supporting  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  was 
there  objection  to  the  modification  of  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  objected. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  on  page 
3,  line  12,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  the  words  "with  a  firm,  fair,  and 
equitable  long-run  control  program." 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  modification  of  the  amendment 
would  address  itself  to  windfall  profits, 
would  it  be  the  Senator's  intention  to 
come  forward  with  a  film,  fair,  and 
equitable  long-run  control  program,  and 
if  so  would  not  windfall  profits  be  one  of 
those  things  to  be  considered  by  the 
Executive? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  would  be  my 
intention,  absolutely.  The  Senator  has 
made  a  helpful  and  excellent  point.  As 
the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  this  is  in  the 
law.  If  the  President  is  going  to  make  any 
kind  of  useful  proposal,  it  would  have  to 
include  windfall  profits  under  the  con- 
trols. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  imder 
those  circumstances,  I  withdraw  my  sug- 
gested modification  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
modification  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  FHA 
has  raiseSvthe  rent  of  people  anywhere 
from  4  to  Sfl^ercent.  That,  in  my  mind, 
is  quite  Jimconscionable. 

I  am  Very  sympathetic  with  and  will 
support  the  amendaagnt  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  I  pr&is|^hira  for  his 
effort. 

J[  would  like  to  ask  him  a  question  to 
see  if  this  would  cover  this  specific  area. 
The  Senator  has  terminology  concerning 
"business  enterprise  or  other  person." 
And  I  would  like  to  know  if  this  "busi- 
ness enterprise  or  other  person,"  both  of 
which  terms  are  used  in  the  amendment, 
would  also  include  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  freeze. 

I  find  it  odd  that  we  will  not  permit 
the  private  sector  to  engage  in  any  of 
these  rent  increases  which  aggravate 
inflation  and  yet  do  permit  the  Federal 
Government  to  engage  in  rent  increases 
and  aggravate  inflation  to  the  tmic  of 
30  percent. 

If  it  is  in  a  small,  remote  area,  or  any- 
where else,  a  person  suffers  from  infla- 
tion. Would  the  terminology  cover  the 
Federal  Government? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed.  The 
Senator  is  referring  to  page  2,  line  1, 
where  the  term  "other  person"  is  used. 
It  is  certainlyThy  understanding  that 
would  include  the  Federal  Government. 
The  thrust  of  this  is  to  stop  the  burden  of 
inflation.  And  certainly  many,  many  peo- 
ple have  been  adversely  affected  by  units 
of  government,  including  the  Federal 
Government.  The  example  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  very  helpful. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  will  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  laying  aside  briefly  and 
I  mean  briefly  my  amendment  and  hav- 
ing the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  called  up. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stood the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  say 
that  he  withdrew  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  The  suggested 
modification  of  my  amendment  was 
withdrawn  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. I  do  not  intend  to  withdraw  mine. 
However,  I  would  be  happy  to  lay  aside 
temporarily  my  amendment  to  allow  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  to  proceed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  with  that 
understanding,  we  will  proceed  with  the 
consideration  of  an  amendment  offered 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  and  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  The  clerk  will  report  the 
amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  11,  strike  out  lines  11  through  18. 

On  page  11.  line  21,  strike  out  "Sec.  16" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  15". 

On  page  12,  line  23,  strike  out  "Sec.  17"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  16". 

On  page  13.  line  2.  strike  out  "Sec.  18  '  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  17". 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  in  brief, 
this  amendment  would  strike  from  the 


bill  section  15,  which  would  terminate 
U.S.  contributions  to  SEATO  as  of  July 
1.  1974.  ^ 

The  reason  for  such  action  is  this: 
SEATO  was  organized  in  1954.  It  had 
eight  members.  One  of  those  members, 
Pakistan,  has  withdrawn.  France 
promises  to  withdraw  now,  I  believe,  or  at 
least  not  pay  her  dues. 

Whenever  one  of  the  others  withdraws, 
the  additional  cost  of  maintaining  the 
treaty  falls  on  the  United  States,  and  the 
remaining  members.  Three  other  mem- 
bers have  shown  very  lukewarm  interest 
in  SEATO,  leaving  only  the  Philippines, 
Thailand,  and  the  United  States  showing 
a  real  interest  in  the  original  purpose' 
of  the  SEATO  treaty. 

We  are  committed  to  bay  dues  as  long 
as  we  are  a  member  of  the  SEATO  treaty 
organization.  We  can  withdraw  on  a 
year's  notice.  Dues  amount  to  $466,000, 
this  year,  or  approximately  that  amount, 
and  we  can  give  notice,  if  we  want  to 
withdraw  from  this  obligation,  and  then 
make  whatever  arrangements  we  may 
see  fit  to  make  witli  the  other  two  coun- 
tries which  are  interested  in  it. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
have  a  commitment  here  which  must  be 
met  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  respect  of 
*other  members  not  only  of  SEATO,  but 
of  other  organizations  in  which  we  have 
membership  and  with  which  we  have 
commitments  to  pay  a  part  of  the  cost.  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  should  go  back 
on  a  commitment,  even  though  I  realize 
there  are  many  members  of  this  body 
who  wish  we  were  not  now  members  of 
SEATO,  and  would  be  glad  to  take  us  out 
of  that  organization. 

Let  us  do  it  in  an  orderly  fashion.  Let 
us  give  the  year's  notice  which  is  re- 
quired for  our  withdrawal,  and  then  let 
Congress  decide  what  we  want  to  do 
about  it.  That,  in  substance,  is  the  rea- 
son for  offering  the  amendment.  I  art! 
not  ardently  supporting  the  SEATO 
treaty  itself,  but  I  am  ardently  support- 
ing the  obligation  of  the  United  States, 
once  it  make  a  commitment,  to  carry 
out  that  commitment.  In  this  case,  the 
amount  involved  is  less  than  $500,000. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  endorse  just  exactly  what  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  said.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  is  a  treaty,  and  we 
have  given  no  notice  of  withdrawing.  We 
can  withdraw  within  a  year's  time. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  felt  that  as 
soon  as  things  are  brought  to  somewhat 
normal  conditions  in  Southeast  Asia,  we 
ought  to  give  notice  of  withdrawal  from 
SEATO.  I  remember  when  the  SEATO 
Treaty  was  promulgated  and  when  we 
joined  it.  It  was  Secretai-y  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles  who,  together  with  others, 
dreamed  up  the  idea  of  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization,  following 
pretty  much  the  line  of  NATO  and  agree- 
ments that  we  had  worked  out  with  other 
nations  for  security  purposes. 

I  felt  when  SEATO  was  organized  that 
it  was  not  adequate,  and  I  told  Mr.  Dulles 
at  the  time  that  I  had  this  objection  to 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization: 
that  it  purported  to  be  a  Southeast  Asia 
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Organization,  and  yet  there  were  very 
few  Asian  nations  in  it,  and  that  I  did 
not  see  how  it  could  do  the  good  that  he 
anticipated  as  long  as  that  was  the  case. 

In  spite  of  what  I  felt  about  it  at  that 
time,  we  did  agree  to  the  treaty,  with  the 
provision  in  it  that  we  would  support  it 
until  we  gave  notice  of  withdrawal.  We 
have  not  given  that  notice.  We  can  do  it 
at  any  time,  but  it  takes  a  year  for  it  to 
become  eCEective.  Until  that  time,  xmder 
the  treaty,  we  are  bound,  as  I  see  it,  to 
help  support  the  headquarters  in  Bang- 
kok. 

That  is  what  we  owe  tliis  sum  of  some 
$466,000  for.  I  think  we  are  committed  to 
it  and  we  ought  to  abide  by  that  com- 
mitment. If  we  want  to  pull  out,  let  us 
give  notice  as  soon  as  we  can,  and  in  a 
year's  time  we  will  be  relieved  from  any 
further  obligation  imder  SEATO. 

I  believe  it  is  just  a  matter  of  our  ful- 
filling our  commitment  under  the  treaty. 
I  think  perhaps  the  beneficiary  counti-y 
that  needs  SEATO  more  than  any  otlW 
is  Thailand.  Thailand  h.is  been  a  friend^ 
ly  nation  to  us.  The  SEATO  headquarters 
are  in  Tliailand,  at  Bangkok.  We  are 
committed  to  make  this  payment,  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  meet  it.  The  way  to 
meet  it  would  be  to  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  believe.  Mr.  President, 
that  there  is  suflBcient  sentiment  for 
abrogating  this  treaty,  and  I  rather 
expect  that  if  an  appropriate  resolution 
is  introduced,  it  would  get  a  prompt 
hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  my  opinion  is  that  it 
would  be  reported  to  the  Senate  rather 
promptly. 

I  do  n6t  like  the  idea  of  including  all 
these  amendments  which  might  stir  up 
some  controversy  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment authorization  bill.  I,  would  like  to 
have  this  bill  go  through; as  soon  as  we 
can,  and  without  controversial  provisions 
so  that  we  can  get  the  State  Department 
legislation  through  before  the  first  of 
July,  and  that  vei-y  important  agency 
of  Government  will  not  have  to  depend 
upon  continuing  resolutions  to  keep  in 
business. 

That  is  about  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
^     will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms  >.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  the  words  cf  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken  >  in  connection  with  the  amend- 
ment that  he  would  strike  from  the 
pending  bill.  It  seems  to  me  that,  al- 
though a  strong  case  can  be  made  for 
the  action  taken  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  signaling  an  impending 
end  to  the  obligation  of  the  United  States 
to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
rather  elaborate  permanent  headquar- 
ters for  SEATO  in  Bangkok,  a  statement 
in  support  of  which  I  have  prepared,  the 


need  for  delivering  the  statement  has 
been  largely  removed  by  virtue  of  the 
thrust  of  the  argument  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

I  think  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
SEATO  is  a  moribund  treaty.  It  has  been 
observed  only  in  the  breach,  apart  from 
the  role  that  has  been  played  by  the 
United  States.  Even  now,  the  treaty,  long 
since  dead,  is  slowly  being  interred  by  the 
action  of  its  members.  Most  recently, 
France  has  notified  SEATO  that  it  is  no 
longer  prepared  to  contribute  any  f  ui'ther 
to  the  maintenance  of  tlie  headquarters 
in  Bangkok. 

The  amendment  that  I  originally 
sponsored,  which  was  approved  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  was  meant 
to  give  notice  that  the  United  States  was 
not  prepared  indefinitely  to  pay  for  the 
headquarters  in  Bangkok,  in  light  of  the 
attitude  and  conduct  of  the  other  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  SEATO  Alliance. 

Now  the  Senator  from  Vermont  sug- 
gests that  the  best  way  for  the  Foreign 

elations  Committee  to  proceed  is  to  im- 
dertake  a  thorough  review  of  the  treaty, 
itself,  in  view  of  changing  ciixumstanccs, 
and  determine  whether  it  is  any  longer 
in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  our  membership  in 
that  treaty. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

This  is  the  preferable  way  to  proceed. 
If  we  could  have  an  imderstanding  that 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
will  move  forward  with  a  thorough  in- 
quiry into  tills  whole  question  of  the  con- 
tinuing eCBcacy  of  the  treaty,  I  would  be 
satisfied  to  let  this  particular  amend- 
ment be  struck  from  the  pending  bill. 
Then  we  can  examine  the  wliole  context 
of  the  treaty,  and  American  membership 
in  it,  and  m^ke^he  proper  determination 
with  respect  to  the  future. 

I  want  the  Senator  from  Vermont  to 
kriow  that  if  we  can  .proceed  along  that 
course,  I  would  be  satisfied  to  let  his 
proposal  to  strike  tliis  amendment  from 
the  bill  be  approved  by  a  voice  vote. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
fi-om  Vermont  on  the  approach  that  he 
takes  to  this  important  question. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  for  his  cooperative  statement  and 
I  can  assure  him  that  I.  for  one,  and  I  am 
sure  the  rest  of  the  committee,  will  also 
cooperate  and  hold  hearings  on  the 
SEATO  treaty  just  as  soon  as  we  have 
an  appropriate  resolution. 

When  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  five  of  the  original  eight  members 
of  SEATO  are  fed  up  with  it  or  have 
only  lukewarm  interest  in  it.  leaving  only 
Thailand  and  the  Philippines  showing 
any  real  interest,  then  I  think  it  is  time 
to  consider  how  we  should  cooperate 
with  those  two  countries.  That,  of  course, 
may  necessitate  new  understandings  or 
new  arrangements  which  would  come 
back  to  the  Senate  for  approval,  if 
appropriate. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  We  certainly  should  re- 
examine the  treaty  to  determine  whether 
it  any  longer  serves  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States.  I  would  like  to  join 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  in  cosponsor- 
ing  the  resolution  which  would  form  the 


basis  for  appropriate  hearings  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Very  well.  I  would  be  glad 
to  do  everything  I  can  to  get  the  hearing, 
and  I  am  sure  the  rest  of  the  committee 
will  agree  to  it.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  is 
now  in  the  Chamber,  and  I  know  that  he 
will  agree. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  /? 
surely  join  the  proposal  made.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  before  the  Senator  came  in, 
I  made  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject  and 
suggested  tliat  the  time  is  probably  near 
when  we  should  withdraw.  I  have  felt 
that  SEATO  could  perform  some  useful 
service  while  things  are  still  unsettled 
there,  but  the  orderly  way  to  do  this  . 
thing  is  to  give  notice  of  our  withdrawal, 
take  our  year,  and  after  that  we  have 
no  commitment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama.  If  the  committee 
does  decide  on  a  hearing  and  an  appro- 
priate resolutTon  is  introduced,  I  would 
like  to  cosponsor  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
tent that  remarks  rtiad  prepared  in  sup- 
poit  of  the  amendment  now  to  be 
stricken  fron\the  bill,  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point;  also  four  ar- 
ticles pertinent  to  this  debate  concerrv 
ing  SEATO  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  press. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cut  U.S.  Funds  fob  SEATO  Headquarters: 
Floor  Statement  by  Senator  Frank  Church 

Mr.  President,  as  we  try  to  move  away  from 
war,  we  must  not  overlook  a  standing  com- 
mitment which  could  lead  us  once  again  to 
become  mired  down  in  Indochina. 

The  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defetise 
treaty  binds  the  United  States  with  six  other 
nations — Thailand,  the  Philippines,  Aus- 
tralia, the  United  Kingdom,  New  ^aland 
and  France — to  act,  In  accordance  with  con- 
stitutional processes,  to  stop  Communist 
armed  attack  against  two  members  of 
SEATO,  Thailand  and  the  Philippines.  The 
same  protection  is  available  to  the  three 
protocol  states,  Laos,  Cambodia  and  South 
Vietnam,  if  they  request  it.  In  the  event  of 
Communist  insurgency  or  non-Communist 
armeri  attack,  we  are  obligated  to  conault 
with  the  other  signers. 

We  may  believe  that  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  United  States  would  be  asked  to  join 
in  countering  a  Communist  armed  attack 
or  in  coping  with  still  more  insurgencies. 
But  the  executive  branch  has  made  it  very 
clear  before  that  the  U.S.  Interprets  the 
treaty  as  a  basis  for  unilateral  action  upon 
request.  At  the  least.  SEATO  remains  a 
latent  commitment  and  a  possible  portent  of 
continuing  U.S.  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  relevance  of  SEATO  at  this  point  is 
demonstrated  in  the  attitude  of  others  to- 
ward it.  Of  the  non-regional  members,  only 
we  really  support  it.  The  French  have  sfcicl 
they  will  stop  paying  their  dues.  The  British 
choose  to  stick  with  SEATO,  rather  than 
shake  things  up.  But  the  British  have  also 
stayed  well  clear  of  military  involvement  In 
the  treaty  area.  The  Australians  and  New 
Zealanders  are  staying  with  us  for  the  mo- 
ment, but  with  evident  misgivings. 

Of  the  regional  members,  Pakistan  lest 
Bangladesh  and  is  leaving  SEATO.  Thailand 
and  the  Philippines  are  supporting  SEATO 
for  reasons  of  self-interest.  Two  of  the  three 
nations  afforded  SEATO  protection  by  proto- 
col— Laos  and  Cambodia — have  made  It  clear 
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that  they  have  no  interest  In  SEATO  or  its 
protection.  And  the  third  nation — South 
Vietnam — has  received  what  we  had  to  give 
and  more. 

I  believe  we  should  begin  to  move  away 
from  SEATO  now.  I  have  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  1248,  the  State  Department  au- 
thorization bill,  that  would  cut  off  all  fund- 
ing to  the  Secretary  General's  office  and  the 
military  Planning  office  of  the  Southeast 
Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  Organization 
on  or  after  July  1,  1974. 

If  my  amendment  Is  enacted  into  law,  I 
would  expect  that  the  other  partners  to  the 
treaty,  most  of  whom  also  have  misgivings 
about  SEATO,  would  also  withdraw  funding, 
and  that  the  headquarters  would  be  closed. 
However,  the  treaty  would  remain  In  force, 
and  we  and  our  other  SEATO  partners  would 
remain  obligated"^  the  treaty.  Our  relation- 
ship to  SEATO  n^uld  be  similar  to  our  re- 
lationship to  ANZUS,  the  mutual  defense 
treaty  binding  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
the  United  States  In  common  defense.  In  the 
case  of  ANZUS,  there  is  no  need  for  any  or- 
ganization at  all.  The  ministers  and  mili- 
tary representatives  of  the  nations  involved 
get  together  when  convenient.  That  Is  all 
that  seems  to  be  necessary. 

For  an  interim  time,  I  believe  SEATO 
could  be  operated  in  that  fashion.  In  the 
longer  run,  I  hope  the  United  States  will 
move  to  get  completely  out  of  SEATO.  The 
treaty  is  a  prime  example  of  misguided  pa- 
ternalism— a  paternalism  that  Is  out  of  step 
with  the  changed  world  situation  and  with 
America's  national  interests. 

The  SEATO  headquarters  in  Bangkok  em- 
ploys about  270  persons  and  spends  In  excess 
of  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  every  year. 
Expenditures  range  from  the  curious — as  In 
the  backing  for  an  annual  film  festival  la 
Bangkok — to  the  ominous,  such  as  the  Semi- 
nars on  Village  Defense,  or  the  Expert  Study 
Groups  to  explore  means  of  coping  with  In- 
surgency. There  are  other  small  expendi- 
tures for  possibly  useful  programs,  such  as 
the  medical  laboratory,  technical  training, 
pilot  economic  programs,  and  well-drilling. 

Most  of  the  money  goes  merely  to  keep  the 
headquarters  organization  going.  Of  the  FY 
1973  budget  of  $1,687,932,  nearly  a  mUlion 
was  required  simply  for  salaries  and  allow- 
ances. 

Aa^  too  often  the  case,  the  U.S.  Is  paying 
the  iSlfgest  share  of  the  cost.  We  will  con- 
tribute an  estimated  $288,317  this  year  and 
cover  the  $143,000  cost  of  American  citizens 
loaned  to  SEATO  to  work  for  its  Secretary 
General. 

The  United  States  Is  also  sharing  about 
$72,000  of  the  costs  of  the  military  planning 
office,  plus  another  $29,000  In  costs  on  the 
scene  to  support  the  U.S.  military  contingent 
at  SEATO.  The  pay  and  allowances  of  11  U.S. 
military  officers  at  the  SEATO  office  add  an- 
other $242,000,  according  to  the  Pentagon. 

Thus,  the  direct  costs  to  the  United  States 
In  FY  1973  of  SEATO  activities  are  approxi- 
mately $775,000.  There  are  also  travel  expen- 
ses, plus  the  cost  of  support  by  the  Embassy 
In  Bangkok,  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
Pacific,  and  the  State  and  Defense  Depart- 
ments. There  are  also  the  expenses  Incurred 
by  the  United  States  for  participation  In  the 
annual  command^^ost  exercises  on  land  or 
the  annual  mane\^vers  at  sea. 

Currently,  the  United  States  covers  25  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  the  SEATO  operation. 
Because  Pakistan  is  getting  out,  the  United 
States*  share  will  go  to  26  percent.  If  France 
stops  paying,  we  will  be  asked  for  still  more. 
I  believe  much  of  our  spending  is  wasted  now. 
I  do  not  want  to  waste  more. 

The  recipients  of  SEATO  largesse,  Thailand 
and  the  Philippines,  alread^  receive  substan- 
tial direct  aid  from  theBnited  States.  The 
loss  of  money  through  SEATO  would  hardly 
be  felt  In  either  country. 


Some  say  that  an  abrupt  break  of  the  tie 
with  SEATO  would  cause  great  alarm  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  consternation  elsewhere 
in  the  Pacific.  I  doubt  that.  The  United  States 
has  moved  to  a  much  more  realistic  attitude 
toward  China  without  throwing  other  Asian 
nations  Into  panic.  I  suspect  that  a  with- 
drawal of  further  contributions  to  SEATO, 
as  distinct  from  the  treaty,  would  be  inter- 
preted intelligently  for  Just  what  it  would 
be — a  discarding  of  an  headquarters  orga- 
nization that  has  outlived  Its  time  and  use- 
fulness. 

The  departure  of  the  United  States  from 
Its  support  of  the  SEATO  headquarters  struc- 
ture would  leave  no  vacuum  in  Asia.  Other 
organizations  such  as  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  World  Bank  and  UNESCO 
are  active  In  Southeast  Asia.  The  Associa- 
tion of  Southeast  Asian  Nations — ASEAN — is 
flotirishing  and  may  be  expanded  to  Include 
South  Vietnam,  North  Vietnam,  Laos  and 
Cambodia  If  the  conflict  ends  In  Indochina. 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  organization  such 
as  ASEAN,  which  already  included  the  Philip- 
pines, Malaysia,  Indonesia,  Singapore  and 
ThaUand.  is  the  sort  of  venture  the  United 
States  should  favor.  It  is  far  better  to  help 
those  who  are  working  collectively  on  their 
own  behalf  than  to  hang  onto  an  organiza- 
tion such  as  SEATO.  which  perpetuates  the 
paternalism  of  the  past. 

Just  how  Irrelevant  SEATO  has  become  was 
Indicated  by  Thanat  Khoman.  the  former 
Foreign  Minister  of  Thailand,  in  an  article  in 
the  Thursday.  June  7,  New  York  Times.  Mr. 
Thanat  argued,  speaking  of  U.S.  forces  In 
Thailand: 

"Their  threatening  presence  and  air  opera- 
tions call  for  reprisals  and  counter-attacks 
that  endanger  our  well-being.  In  fact,  by 
embroiling  relations  with  our  neighbors, 
Thailand's  position  is  unfavorably  affected 
without  effective  help  from  allies,  since  exist- 
ing treaty  obligations  provide  only  for  'con- 
sultation' which  may  or  may  not  lead  to  any 
concrete  action." 

Mr.  Thanat  went  on  to  argue. 

"In  my  opinion,  now  is  the  time  for  both 
the  United  States  and  Thailand  to  cast  off  the 
cold  war  shackles  and  look  ahead  Into  the 
new  world  of  coexistence  and  peaceful  co- 
operation. Indeed,  our  two  countries  have 
much  worthier  objectives  to  work  for  than 
Just  one  using  the  other  as  a  launching  pad 
for  dropping  bombs  or  recruiting  'mercen- 
aries' for  fighting  proxy  wars." 

Others  in  Thailand  want  us  to  at  least 
reduce  our  forces  in  that  country.  There  are 
Indications  now  that  there  soon  may  be  large 
student  protests  against  our  presence. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  cling  tena- 
ciously to  static  positions  conceived  20  years 
ago  In  far  different  circumstances.  We  must 
find  new  approaches  which  better  serve  a 
greatly  changed  world  situation.  We  must 
move  away  from  outward  policies  devoid  of 
reality. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  10.  1973] 

France  To  Stop  Paying  Dues  to  SEATO  in 

June  1974 

Bangkok,  Thauand,  June  9. — Prance 
has  given  notice  that  she  will  stop  paying 
dues  to  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion after  June  30,  1974,  SEATO  has  an- 
nounced. 

Secretary  General  Sunthorn  Hongladarom 
of  Thailand  said,  however,  that  France  did 
not  indicate  that  she  was  withdrawing  from 
the  orgnlzatlon.  The  Paris  Government  pays 
about    $1.7-million,    to    SEATO    annually. 

Prance  stopped  participating  in  SEATO's 
military  activities  and  has  limited  her  par- 
ticipation In  civic  activities  since  1967. 

Despite  the  development.  Mr.  Sunthorn 
said  be  was  confident  that  the  alliance, 
formed  in  1954.  would  remain  an  effective 
Instrument  In  promoting  development,  sta- 


bility and  security  of  the  Southeast  Asian 
region. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  7,  1973] 

Indochina:    The    Moral    Difficulties 
(By  Thanat  Kohman) 

Bangkok.  Thailand. — While  Europe  basks 
In  the  sun  of  detente  and.  in  the  United 
States,  people  breathe  more  easily  after  the 
rapprochement  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  Improved  Soviet  relations — devel- 
opments which  led  to  the  halt  of  hostilities  in 
Vietnam — Thailand  still  remains  bogged 
down,  neck-deep.  In  the  cold  war  quagmire 
because  of  a  massive  A-6ierlcan  military  pres- 
ence and  unwarranted  use  of  Thai  territory 
for  war  operations  In  Indochina. 

Why?  Despite  the  cease-fire  In  Vietnam 
and  the  return  of  the  American  prisoners  of 
war.  the  United  States  claims  that  its  con- 
tinued^ilitary  presence  in  Thailand  and  air 
attack^aunched  from  Thai  territory  are 
necessary  to  ensure  strict  observance  of  the 
cease-fire  agreements.  This  explanation  Is 
likewise  dutifully  echoed  by  Thai  official 
circles.  The  question  is  whether  this  conten- 
tion is  admissible  on  legal,  moral  and  prac- 
tical grounds. 

Under  the  cease-fire  agreements,  it  be- 
hooves the  signatories,  Including  the  United 
States,  to  use  the  peace-keeping  machinery, 
notably  the  International  Commission  for 
Control  and  Supervision.  Or.  violations  may 
be  referred  to  a  reconvened  peace  confer- 
ence. 

By  any  legal  standard,  cease-fire  violations 
cannot  Justify,  still  less  exonerate,  interna- 
tional law  violations.  These  have  been  caused 
by  aerial  bombings  originating  from  Thailand 
by  American  forces.  This  matter  becomes 
even  more  serious  for  my  country  since  it 
wasjiot  party  either  to  the  cease-fire  agree- 
ments or  the  Paris  conference.  The  fact  that 
the  United  States  armed  forces  have  been 
admitted  by  the  Thai  authorities  on  a  verbal 
basis,  without  written  official  agreements 
specifiying  the  purposes,  duration  and  other 
conditions  of  their  stay,  does  not  entitle  them 
to  commit  acts  of  war  against  third  parties 
with  which  ThaUand  Is  not  in  conflict.  By 
so  doing,  they  implicate  the  host  country  in 
a  de  facto  state  of  war  without  its  consent 
or  approval. 

Legally,  therefore,  the  United  States  au- 
thorities will  probably  have  to  face  respon- 
sibUity  for  multiple  violations,  first,  against 
the  agreements  they  have  voluntarily  signed 
and,  second,  for  perpetrating  acts  of  war 
from  a  neutral  state  without  its  approval. 

Morally,  It  is  difficult  to  find  valid  ex- 
planations. American  prisoners  of  war  have 
been  safely  repatriated.  By  signing  the  cease- 
fire and  withdrawing  its  troops,  the  United 
States  explicitly  recognized  the  end  of  Its 
military  role  in  Vietnam  and  Indochina.  This 
would  conform  to  the  policy  of  disengage- 
ment enunciated  at  Guam.  Now  the  United 
States  can  hardly  Invoke  the  right  of  self- 
defense.  No  American  nationals  are  in  danger. 
How.  then,  can  the  United  States  Justify 
its  current  actions,  particularly  in  Cambodia? 
Nowhere  does  the  American  Constitution 
provide  that  the  United  States  is  duty-bound 
to  ensure  the  survival  or  maintenance  in 
power  of  generals  and  marshals  In  various 
parts  of  the  world.  Obviously,  the  moral  basis 
Is  sadly  lacking. 

From  the  practical  standpoint,  long  years 
of  Intensive  employment  of  air  power,  ex- 
ceeding even  the  tonnage  of  World  War  II. 
should  clearly  Indicate  that  man-made  weap- 
ons alone  are  insufficient  to  decide  the  out- 
come of  a  war  in  which  human  beings  play  a 
major  part.  Instead  of  continuing  bombing, 
the  United  States  could  more  usefully  pro- 
vide assistance  to  those  willing  to  fighj  for 
their  survival  and  independence.  If  people 
lack  that  will,  no  amount  of  bombs  can  save 
them.  In  Cambodia,  despite  sustained  bomb- 
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Ings,  Communist  forces  are  ever  closer  to 
their  objectives. 

As  for  Thailand,  It  stands  to  gain  little,  if 
anychiug,  polUlcally,  economically  or  In  se- 
curity. Serving  as  a  launching  pad  for  air  war 
casts  a  distinct  opprobrium  on  the  entire 
nation.  Financially,  the  figure  of  $200  million 
cited  without  details  as  American  annual 
military  expenditures  here  is  doubtful,  to 
say  the  least.  Anyho^,  there  are  better  ways 
to  earn  a  living  than  depending  on  foreign 
soldiers'  spending  which  brings  a  sequel  of 
social  ills,  moral  deieriortalon  and  economic 
disturbances. 

From  the  security  standpoint,  since  tJnited 
Stales  forces  play  no  role  in  our  insurgency 
problem,  they  do  not  enhance  ovir  security. 
On  the  contrary,  tiieir  threatening  presence 
and  air  operations  call  for  reprisals  and 
counterattacks  thai  endanger  our  well-being. 
In  fact,' by  embroiling  relations  with  our 
neighbors.  Thailand's  position  is  unfavorably 
affected  without  effective  lielp  from  allies, 
since  existing  treaty  obligations  provide  only 
for  "consultation"  which  may  or  may  not 
lead  to  any  Concrete  action.  Concerning  re- 
gional security,  if  any  other  country  feels 
tliat  its  security  is  served  by  having  foreign 
forces  stationed  on  its  territory,  Thailand 
should  promptly  concede  the  honor. 

In  my  opinion,  now  Is  the  time  for  both 
the  United  States  and  Thailand  to  cast  off 
the  cold  war  shackles  and  lock  ahead  into 
the  new  world  of  coexistence  and  peaceful 
cooperation.  Indeed,  our  two  countries  have 
niueh  worthier  objectives  to  work  for  than 
Just  one  using  the  other  as  launching  p.id 
lor  dropping  bombs  or  recruiting  "merce- 
iiurleo"  for  fighting  proxy  wars.  That  is  why 
the  American  Congress,  thinking  as  many  of 
us  do  in  Thailand,  adopted  resolutions  un- 
mistakably expressing  views  and  aspirations 
■wlilch  are  fortunately  shared  by  a  large 
number  of  \.he  Thai  people. 


I  From  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review, 

May  28.  19731 

Out  of  ike  Shell 

(By  Norman  Peagam) 

Bangkok. — A  nationwide  protest  move- 
ment against  the  American  military  presence 
In  Thailand  Is  likely  to  begin  In  July  when 
Thai  students  return  from  vacation.  The  pos- 
sibility of  demons' rat  ions  at  U.S.  bases  Is 
not  ruled  out. 

Thlra>iidh  Boonmee,  General  Secretary  of 
the  National  Student  Centre  of  Thailam 
(NSCT),  emphasises  that  no  plans* can  be 
made  until  the  majority  view  is  heard  at  a 
meeting  of  student  representatives  In  July. 
But  the  expectation,  he  says,  is  that  a  pro- 
test movement  against  the  bases  will  develop, 
as  radical  elements  in  the  NSCT  hope. 

There  are  now  about  45,000  UfS.  troops 
stationed  In  Thailand,  mostly  at  sevgn  large 
nirbases  around  the  country.  Thailand  Is  the 
main  centre  of  U.S.  military  operations  In 
Southeast  Asia,  and  in  particular  the  home 
base  for  Jets  Ijomblng  Cambodia.  Thailand 
has  served  as  an  American  forward  base  area 
since  at  least  1964.  and  at  one  time,  thou- 
sands of  OIs  on  leave  from  Vietnam  filled 
the  streets  and  bars  of  Bangkok.  But  no 
anti-war  movement  ever  developed  here. 
V/hen  asked  why  they  are  only  now  voicing 
di.-^approval  of  the  American  presence.  Thai 
students  reply  rather  defensively  that  until 
the  NSCT  was  formed.  In  November  1972,  it 
was  not  possible  to  mobilise  opinion  and  or- 
ganise students  across  the  coinitry;  now,  they 
say.  Thai  student  opinion  has  •'climl)ed  out  of 
its  shell." 

Nevertheless.  In  talking  with  students,  it 
soon  becomes  clear  that  most  are  far  from 
radical  at  present:  their  style  Is  "respect- 
able," their  ideas  moderate.  When  asked  why 
they  object  to  U.S.  bases  In  Thailand,  some 
say  it  la  because  of  the  American  troops'  be- 
haviour, especially  their  encouragement  of 


prostitution,  which  has  become  something 
of  a  major  Industry  In  Thailand.  Others  say 
an  Independent  country  should  not  allow 
foreign  troops  on  its  soil.  All  seem  to  fear 
that  "the  line  of  flre"  may  spill  over  Into 
Thailand  unless  the  U.S.  bases  are  removed. 
They  stress  that  Thailand  should  live  in 
peace,  and  develop  in  cooperation  with  its 
neighbours. 

This  Is  not  a  blanket  anti-Americanism. 
The  student  leaders  I  spoke  to  believe  that 
U.S.  and  ($650  million  economic  aid  since 
1950:  perhaps  $250  million  current  private 
inve.«;tmeiit)  has  helped  Thailand  develop. 
They  want  friendly  relatio!-s  with  the  U.S.; 
some  even  hope  to  study  there.  They  say  they 
do  not  support  the  "Thai  Patriotic  Front, 
which  since  1965  has  organised  small-scale 
armed  resistance  and  propaganda  activities 
In  outlying  provinces,  and  they  show  no  en- 
thusiasm for  Asian  communl.sm. 

In  Boonmee's  words,  "We  are  a  quite  united 
country:  we  have  had  the  same  Ideology  for  a 
long  time:  we  have  our  King,  who  Is  the 
pillar  of  our  country:  we  can  go  on  quite 
well  with  our  present  system." 

Since  the  NSCT  was  formed  six  months 
ago,  there  has  been  a  remarkable  stirge  of 
Thai  student  activity,  directed  against  vari- 
ous targets;  and  not  confined  to  Bangkok.  An 
anti-Japanese  goods  campaign  (the  Thai 
market  Is  flooded  .with  Japanese  imports  of 
every  variety,  and  Japanese  Investment  in 
and  control  over  the  Thai  economy  is  rapidly 
outpacing  all  competitors),  attracted  much 
publicity  and,  it  is  fair  to  say,  reflected  a 
prowing  concern  among  tlie  Thais  over 
Japan's  dominating  economic  presence.  How- 
ever, it  had  no  immediate  tangible  effect. 
Thammasat  University  student  President 
Samphan  Settaphorn  even  claims  with  some 
bitterness  that  Japanese  imports  increased 
after  it  ended. 

Other  student  protests  coordinated  by  the 
NSCT  have  been  directed  against  the  "Judi- 
ciary Decree"  (which  gives  the  Minister  of 
Justice  powers  over  the  Supreme  Court) ;  the 
Miss  Thailand  beauty  contest;  the  relegation 
of  teacher  training  colleges  to  sub-university 
status:  the  proliferation  of  luxury  goods;  and 
the  U.S.  Government's  attempts  to  obtain 
privileges  for  American  businessmen  contrary 
to  the  recently-passed  Alien^uslness  Law. 
In  addition,  there  have  been  exkm  walk-outs 
and  demonstrations  against  sohool  condi- 
tions, such  as  instructors'  behaviur  and  too- 
strict  college  rules  (Phra  Chommao  Institute 
of  Technology) ;  the  alleged  corniptlon  of  the 
Rector  (Khon  Khaen  Universufy,  where  the 
students'  demand  for  his  resifnatlou  led  to 
temporary  closure  of  the  campus) ;  and  dicta- 
torial administration  and  the  disturbance 
caused  by  U.S.  Jet  overflights  (Udorn  Teacher 
Training  College) .  Contrary  to  their  apparent 
outward  conformity  and  docility.  Thai  stu- 
dents are  clearly  becoming  more  independent 
and  outspoken. 

Not;  surprisingly,  there  have  been  rumours 
that  the  Thai  authorities  will  move  to  dis- 
band the  NSCT,  currently  centered  at  Chula- 
longkorn  University  in  Bangkok  but  claim- 
ing to  represent  100,000  students  at  se\'en- 
teen  higher  educational  institutions  through- 
out Thailand.  Such  a  move  could  come  with 
the  demonstrations  against  the  US  bases, 
since  US  military  aid  (around  $600  million 
since  1964)  Is  the  life-blood  of  the  armed 
forces,  upon  which  the  Thai  Government  Is 
base:!,  and  It  is  given  so  freely  and  so  plen- 
tifully in  return  for  American  use  of  Thai 
airbases,  ports  and  communications  facilities, 
and  Thai  cooperation  in  Laos  and  Cambodia. 
However,  the  NSCT  is  only  reflecting  views 
held  by  many  Thais,  being  expressed  more 
openly  since  the  Vietnam  ceaseflre  agree- 
ment. One  of  the  loudest  critics  of  the  Amer- 
ican presence  Is  none  other  than  Dr.  Thanat 
Kboman,  the  former  foreign  minister,  who 
acquiesced  In  the  US  military  build-up  until 
Ills  oust«r  from  the  Government  in  November 


1971.  He  has  "disclosed"  that  the  first  US 
troops  In  Thailand  came  in  1961  at  Washing- 
ton's request — not,  as  the  Kennedy  Admin- 
istration maintained,  at  the  Thai  Govern- 
ment's request. 

Meanwhile,  an  "Indochina  War  Exhibition" 
has  been  visiting  Thai  universities;  a  booklet 
on  Americans  In  Thailand,  "The  White 
Devils,"  Is  being  read;  and  preparations  are 
underway  for  the  largest  student  protest  yet. 
But  whether  It  is  likely  to  have  any  effect  on 
the  US  military  presence  In  Thallanti  is 
doubtful.  The  Tliat  military  Junta  knows 
that  without  the  bases,  and  reciprocal  US 
military  aid,  its  own  power  and  position 
would  be  fatally  undermined. 
(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May 

19,  19731 
U.S.  WrrHDBAWAL  Plavs  Taken  in  Stride- 
Thai  Leaders  Ready  To  Deal  With  China 

(By  Saville  R.  Davis)  ' 
Bangkok,  "Thailand, — Contrary  to  what 
v.-a.i  expected  In  American  chrcles.  It  has  not 
been  difficult  for  Thailand  to  begin  preparing 
for  a  separation,  if  not  a  divorce,  from  Wash- 
ington and  to  start  a  flirtation  with  Peking. 
"Separation  from  what?"  asked  a  Thai 
cmcial.  "We  have  always  been  Independent." 
Tlic  Th.ii  leaders  are  very  sensitive  about 
the  public  view  of  their  relationship  to  the 
United  States.  They  put  up  with  a  good  deal 
cf  criticism  on  domestic  matters,  but  they 
suppress  publicity  on  the  American  bases 
and  military  units  here.  Tliey  do  not  tolerate 
suggestions  that  Thailand  is  an  Instrument 
of  American  military  power  or  dependent  on 
If. 

From  the  start  of  the  American  presence 
In  Southeast  Asia,  the  Thais  have  gladly  ac- 
cepted the  bounty  of  weapons  and  dollars 
that  has  flooded  their  country  and  Insisted 
that  they  were  doing  the  Americans  a  favor. 
This  image  of  Independence,  as  carefully 
nurtured  as  any  creation  of  Madison  Avenue, 
has  eased  the  transition  from  a  peculiar  type 
of  limited  Involvement  in  an  American  war 
to  the  prospect  of  American  withdrawal. 

The  small  degree  of  Thai  Involvement,  as 
It  Is  seen  here,  was  defined  by  Prime  Minister 
Thanom  Kitiikachorn  to  President  Nixon 
himself. 

When  the  American  President  came  to 
Bangkok  after  announcing  the  Nixon  doc- 
trine, he  seemed  nervous  as  if  the  Thai  lead- 
ers might  panic  because  of  his  announced 
intention  to  withdraw  American  forces  from 
the  area.  Publicly,  he  sought  to  reassure 
them.  At  a  ceremony  on  his  arrival  here  he 
said  firmly  that  the  United  States  would 
honor  its  'commitment"  to  Thailand. 

But  when  he  spoke  privately,  later  on,  he 
did  not  talk  in  terms  of  a  commitment.  Four 
persons  were  present.  Prime  Minister  Tha- 
nom and  his  foreign  minister,  Mr.  Nixon  and 
Dr.  Henry  A.  Kissinger.  As  the  story  is  told 
by  impartial  source.  Mr.  -Nixon  seemed  to 
assume  that  the  plan  for  an  American  exit 
when  the  fighting  was  over  would  be  a  blow 
to  the  Thais.  He  explained  at  length  why  It 
was  necessary  to  remove  the  American  forces. 
"We  are  the  ones  who  Invited  them  to  come 
here."  replied  the  Thai  Prime  Minister.  "But 
they  are  not  here  to  defend  Thailand.  They 
are  here  to  fight  your  war." 

Having  asserted  this  independence  In  the 
proud  Thai  tradition,  It  was  not  too  difficult 
for  the  Thai  rulers  to  face  the  end,  in  prin- 
ciple, of  a  lucrative  and  useful  relationship 
that  seemed  likely  in  the  long  run  to  end 
anywa'y" 

They  a]kplied  to  the  new  situation  at  the 
realism  wllich  is  another  carefully  cultivated 
aspect  of  the  Thai  Image  and  tradition. 

In  Bangiiok  there  are  two  schools  of 
thought  Inside  the  government  about  the 
new  American  policy. 

One,  unofficial,  holds  that  President  Nixon 
does  not  intend  to  give  military  support  to 
Thailand  after  the  shooting  In  Indo-China 
quiets  down.  He  should  be  taken  at  his  word. 
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The  other,  official,  holds  that  Mr.  Nixon 
does  want  to  defend  Thailand  If  neceseary, 
since  It  Is  the  bastion  of  the  areas  further 
south;  but  American  public  opinion  would 
not  let  him  do  it. 

So  the  two  opinions.  In  Thai  realism,  add 
up  to  the  same  set  of  conclusions: 

In  the  long  run  Thailand  cannot  depend 
on  the  United  States  fCM-  its  military  defense. 
It  has  to  stand  on  Its  own  with  whatever 
regional  help  It  can  muster. 

It  cannot  continue  to  take  a  hard  line  to- 
ward Communist  China.  That  would  be  an 
obvious  bluff  without  a  firm  American  guar- 
antee. 

Therefore,  It  Is  concluded,  Thailand  has 
to  veer  around  and  take  its  chances  In  the 
new  direction,  dealing  warUy  but  honorably 
with  Peking,  not  capitulating  or  letting  its 
guard  dovm,  but  avoiding  offense  and  provo- 
cation. 

The  American  pipeline  wUl  be  milked  as 
long  as  It  lasts,  and  that  could  be  a  long 
whUe.  But  the  military  men  who  run  Thai- 
land are  already  looking  north. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say, 
finally,  that  the  stafE  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  is  drafting  a  resolution 
concerning  a  hearing,  and  while  it  is  not 
concerning  a  hearing,  on  Uie  SEATO 
Treaty  and  while  it  is  not  quite  ready 
to  offer  it  at  this  time,  it  will  be  very 
shortly. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  debate 
on  the  Proxmire  amendment  relating 
to  the  90-day  freeze,  Leslie  Bander  may 
have  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
further  comments  to  make.  I  am  ready 
to  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  happened  to  be  in 
the  Chamber  during  this  discussion  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Vermont  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  and  I  think  the 
resolution  of  this  difficulty  would  be 
highly  appropriate  and  helpful.  I  believe 
that,  as  has  been  stated  here,  the  SEATO 
Treaty  has  come  to  the  point  now  where 
Its  reevaluation  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  is  not  only  desirable  but  also 
essential. 

■Whether  we  need  a  resolution  to  do 
so,  I  think,  is  not  really  so  important 
as  the  fact  that  we  proceed  with  a  full 
tmderstanding  that  we  are  looking  at  Its 
relevancy  to  the  present  situation  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  in  light  of  our  pend- 
ing relationships  \tith  China  and  the  So- 
viet Union. 

I  want  to  compliment  and  commend 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  his  reason- 
ableness in  working  out  this  amendment. 
It  •will  be  very  helpful. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  very  much.  Let  me  add 
that  the  reason  I  offered  the  amendment 
to  the  pending  bill  and,  in  my  judgment, 
the  reason  that  the  committee  supported 
it,  was  to  bring  into  focus  the  need  to 
reappraise  the  entire  SEIATO  Treaty. 
Having  accomplished  that,  I  am  happy 
to  acquiesce  in  striking  the  amendment 
from  the  bill,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  committee  wiD  proceed  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  SEATO  agreement. 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  motion  to  strike  section 
15,  which  would  prohibit  payment  of  the 
U.S.  assessment  to  SEATO.  I  support  this 
motion  not  because  of  my  support  of 
SEATO,  but  because  of  my  support  for 
proper  Senate  procedures  which  require 
that  such  major  changes  in  U.S.  poUcy 
be  subject  to  the  establish*^  hearing 
process.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ate should  set  a  precedent  of  the  United 
States  being  a  member  of  an  interna- 
tional organization  but  in  default  of  its 
dues. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  call  upon  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee to  begin  a  full-scale  and  comprehen- 
sive review  of  our  commitment  to  SEATO 
to  determine  whether  it  accurately  repre- 
sents our  national  interest  in  Southeast 
Asia.  It  is  clear  that  SEATO  has  become 
a  weak  and  impotent  organization  and, 
through  its  19-year  history,  has  only 
served  to  justify  the  tragedy  of  Vietnam. 
When  crisis  has  occurred,  SEATO  has 
failed.  Recent  events  have  given  further 
indication  of  the  precariousness  of 
SEATOs  existence.  In  1972,  Pakistan 
presented  official  notice  that  it  was  dis- 
associating itself  from  the  Manila  Pact. 
Just  3  days  ago,  France  gave  notice 
that  she  will  stop  paying  dues  after 
June  30,  1974.  The  Philippines  has  called 
for  a  more  pragmatic  organization  of 
the  SEATO  countries. 

And  the  newly  elected  governments  iry 
Australia    and    New    Zealand    strongly 
criticized  SEATO  during  their  electionV^ 
campaigns  and  now  appear  to  be  reluc- 
tant members. 

Indeed,  in  his  famous  1967  article  in' 
Foreign    Affairs,    even    Richard    Nixon 
terms  SEATO  "a  somewhat  anachronis- 
tic relic." 

Mr.  President,  as  this  Nation  hope- 
fully withdraws  from  military  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia  imder  a  general 
policy  of  handing  security  responsibility 
over  to  the  nations  directly  involved,  I 
believe  that  SEATO  has  indeed  outlived 
its  usefulness.  But  I  think  that  If  we 
withdraw  from  our  treaty  commitment, 
it  should  be  after  ample  time  has  been 
given  to  the  proper  discussions  and  not 
through  an  arbitrary  approach  such  as 
In  section  15  S.  1248. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  •  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken  ) . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

CAMBODIA 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr,  President,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  issue  raised  with  regard  to  U.S. 
air  power  use  in  Cambodia  is  about  to 
come  up  again  on  this  State  Department 
authorization  bill.  In  that  discussion  it 
may  be  of  some  help  to  consider  a  letter 
I  have  received  from  a  Vietnam  veteran. 
I  ask  that  it  be  printed  herewith. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Walter  Heed  Army  Instttute 

OF  Research. 
Washington,  B.C.,  June  7, 1973. 
Senator  Robert  Taft.  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  a  resident  of  ^hio 
currently  serving  in  tlie  Army  in  Washing- 
ton. I  recently  arrived  here  after  an  8-month 
tour  in  South  Vict  Nam. 

This  letter  is  to  express  my  support  of  your 
stand  to  limit  the  Senate's  efforU  to  re- 
strict VS.  involvement  (specifically  aerial 
bombing)  In  Cambodia. 

I  desire  to  see  peace  In  Southeast  Asia  as 
much  as  anyone,  and.  Just  about  like  every- 
one else,  I  am  not  sure  how  best  to  achieve 
and  preserve  peace  Ui  that  area.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  entire  future  of  peace  in  Indo- 
china would  be  Jeopardized  If  the  Commu- 
nisu  were  allowed  to  topple  the  current 
Cambodian  government.  I  thus  believe  the 
present  American  involvement  In  Cambodia 
is  a  logical  and  necessary  extension  of  our 
policy  in  Indochina  and  of  our  commitments 
to  South  Viet  Nam  and  other  Asian  coun- 
tries. 

The  Constitution  clearly  gives  war-making 
powers  to  the  President.  I  strongly  disagree 
with  Senators  and  Congressmen  trying  to 
Inject  power  into  their  lackluster  foreign 
policy  record  by  limiting  the  President  at 
this  late  stage  of  the  Indochina  conflict. 

I  realize  that  your  amendment  to  the 
bombing  ban  bill  was  unpopular  and  may 
have  cost  you  votes  among  your  constituency. 
It  took  courage  to  take  the  stand  that  you 
did.  I  applaud  your  efforts. 
Sincerely  yours. 
Jay  Abf.rcrombie,  Ph.  D..  CPT.  MSC, 

Entomologist. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  whether  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin would  yield  to  me  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  an  amendment  that  is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  substance  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  Authorization  Act  of 
1973.  I  believe  the  amendment  will  not 
take  undue  time,  and  I  think  we  can 
dispose  of  it  rather  quickly. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  I  am  very  anxious  to  accom- 
modate the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  He 
has  always  accommodated  me,  and  he 
1ms  been  very  comteous.  But  I  do  want 
to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  we  can  with  my 
pending  amendment.  I  would  be  willing 
to  do  this  if  we  could  have  a  time  Lm- 
itation,  so  that  I  would  be  protected  and 
be  sure  that  I  can  press  this  amend-  . 
ment,  if  possible,  to  a  vote  tliis  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  urge  the 
acting  majority  leader  to  seek  that  time 
limitation.  I  am  prepared  to  adjust  my 
efforts  in  this  matter  to  a  limitation  of 
time  that  would  permit,  let  us  say,  15 
minutes  on  each  side. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
know  what  the  amendment  is,  before  we 
agree  to  a  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  will  yield  for  the  purpose  of 
information,  my  amendment  No.  217  is 
headed  "Mutual  Restraint  on  Military 
Expenditures."  Let  me  read  it  for  the 
notification  of  the  Senate.  It  would  add 
a  new  section  to  the  bill  before  tixe 
Senate: 
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on  page  14,  after  line  8,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

MOTUAL  RESTHAINT  ON  MILtTART  EXPENDnURES 

Sec.  19.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Social  Republics  should,  on  an  urgent 
basis  and  In  their  mutual  interests,  seek 
agreement  on  specific  mutual  reduction  In 
their  respective  expenditures  for  military 
purposes  so  that  both  nations  can  devote 
a  greater  proportion  of  their  available  re- 
sources to  the  domestic  needs  of  their  re- 
spective peoples:  and,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is— 

I  modify  my  amendment  here  to  read 

"requested"  instead  of  "directed" 

to  seek  such  agreements  for  the  mutual  re- 
duction of  armament  and  other  military  ex- 
penditures in  the  course  of  all  discussions 
and  negotiations  in  extending  guaranties, 
credits,  or  other  forms  of  direct  or  indirect 
assistance  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Would  this  be  applicable 
to  the  ongoing  talks  with  respect  to  mu- 
tual and  balanced  force  reductions  and 
the  strategic  arms  limitation? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct;  and 
the  discussions  Mr.  Brezhnev  will  be  hav- 
ing with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  the  forthcoming  talks. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  curious  as  to  the 
reason  for  the  amendment,  considering 
that  we  are  currently  engaged  in  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  talks  and  the  mat- 
ter of  mutual  and  balanced  force  reduc- 
tions. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Because  it  seems  to 
me  that  at  a  time  when  the  Soviets  will 
be  asking  the  Export-Import  Bank  and 
will  be  asking  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  credits.  I  believe  that  the 
conditions  may  very  well  merit  it.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  at  least  it  is  wise  for  us 
to  pursue,  over  and  beyond  mutual  force 
reductions,  every  possible  means  we  can 
of  mutual  reductions — not  unilateral — 
and  the  expendituie  of  armaments.  I  do 
not  want  to  see  us  financing,  through  our 
credits  for  the  domestic  needs  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  armament  industry  of 
that  country. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Would  the  Senator  re- 
gard his  amendment  as  being  inconsist- 
ent with  existing  administration  foreign 
policy  or  consistent  with  it? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Consistent. 

Might  I  say  that  I  believe  from  my  dis- 
cussions with  the  Assistant  Secretai-y  of 
State  for  Congressional  Affairs,  the 
amendment,  as  I  modified  it.  striking  the 
word  "directed"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "requested,"  would  have 
the  support  of  the  administration  and 
would  be  looked  upon  with  favor  as  a 
further  expression  of  congressional  atti- 
tude on  arms  control. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preoident, 
I  have  di.scu.ssed  the  following  request 
with  the  distinguished  Republican  lead- 
er and  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  <  Mr.  Tower  >  and  other  Sen- 
ators. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Senator 


from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  be  tem- 
porily  laid  aside;  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Htth- 
PHREY)  be  recognized  to  call  up  an 
amendment  on  which  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  20  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  and  controlled  by  the 
distinguished  mover  of  the  amendment, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  or  his 
designee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  the  Senator  pro- 
po.^ing  a  limitation  of  20  minutes  overall, 
10  minutes  to  a  side? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, I  will  be  happy  to  yield,  but  I 
do  want  to  get  on  with  my  amendment 
as  quickly  as  possible, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  assistant  majority  leader? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
formally  request  that  my  amendment 
No.  217  be  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendinent,  as  modified,  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
read,  as  follows: 

On  page  14,  after  line  8,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

."".tUTUAL  RE'STRAINT  ON  MILITARY  EXPENDITURES 

Sec.  19.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  United  States  and  tlie  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  should,  on  an  urgent 
basis  and  in  their  mutual  interests,  seek 
agreement  on  .specific  mutual  reductions  in 
their  respective  expenditures  for  military 
purpo-ses  so  that  both  nations  can  devote  a 
greater  proportion  of  their  available  resources 
to  the  domestic  needs  of  their  respective 
people:  and,  the  President  of  the  Unlte^ 
States  is  requested  to  seek  such  agreemenW' 
for  the  miitual  reduction  of  armament  and 
other  military  expenditures  in  the  course  of 
all  discussions  and  negotiations  in  extending 
guaranties,  credits,  or  other  forms  of  direct 
or  indirect  assistance  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I 
have  previously  read  the  text  of  the 
amendment.  Let  me  give  the  rationale 
for  my  proposal.  i 

I  happen  to  believe  that  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  world  peace  for  the  relation- 
ships between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  be  on  a  most  construc- 
tive and  responsible  basis.  I  fully  rec- 
ognize that  there  are  great  differences  in 
our  respective  systems  of  government 
and  economic  stioicture.  I  am  fully  aware 
that  there  are  long-term  differences  in 
the  field  of  international  policy.  But,  hav- 
ing lecognized  this,  it  appears  that  we 
have  now  entered  a  period  in  which  we 
?re  attemiJting  to  diminish  confronta- 
tion and  to  accentuate  negotiation  and 
cooperation. 

In  saying  this,  I  do  not  blind  myself  to 
the  realities  of  the  power  struggle  that 
exists  in  the  world,  nor  am  I  unaware  of 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  may  very 
well  want  to  take  advantage  of  any  weak- 
ness they  see  in  our  policy  or  in  our  se- 
curity system.  But  it  is  my  judgment  that 
we  have  now  come  to  a  point  where  the 
American  public  and  the  Government  of 


the  United  States  are  prepared  to  at 
least  open  lines  of  commercial  contact 
as  well  as  broaden  scientific,  educational, 
and  cultural  relationships  with  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Mr,  Pi-esident,  in  less  than  1  week  Sec- 
retary Leonid  Brezhnev  will  begin  his 
first  visit  to  the  United  States. 
This  visit  is  an  historic  one. 

It  comes  at  an  important  moment  in 
an  era  of  lessening  tensions  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Secretary  Brezhnev's  visit  is  occurring 
13  months  after  the  President's  visit  to 
Moscow  and  the  signing  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  and  the  Interim  Agreement  on 
Offensive  Nuclear  Weapons. 

The  atmosphere  of  growing  detente 
produced  by  the  official  end  of  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  and  the  develop- 
ing Soviet-American  economic  relation- 
ships should  provide  an  excellent  setting 
for  a  series  of  very  constructive  summit 
meetings  next  week. 

I  have  offered  an  amendment  concern- 
ing mutual  restraint  on  militai-y  expend- 
itui-es  because  it  is  critical  that  President 
Nixon  use  evei-y  opportunity  at  his  dis- 
posal to  achieve  a  mutual  reduction  in 
militai-y  and  armament  expenditures 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  ^ 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  today  \ 
directs  the  President  to  seek  such  agree- 
ments  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
course  of  any  and  all  negotiations  re- 
lated to  expanded  trade  and  commercial 
relations.  The  goal  of  such  mutual  agree- 
ments is  the  commitment  of  a  greater 
proportion  of  government  resources  to 
the  domestic  needs  of  both  the  American 
and  Soviet  peoples. 

Few  would  deny  the  interrelated  na- 
ture of  government  spending  for  defense 
and  domestic  needs.  Whether  in  a  Com- 
munist or  capitalist  system,  there  is  an 
ever  present  conflict  between  these  two 
sectors  of  resource  allocation.  We  see  it 
in  the  continued  work  of  the  Congress 
and  it  is  clearly  visible  in  the  develop- 
ment of  5-year  plans  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  resouices  of  any  government  are 
limited.  Their  division  among  competing 
interests  is  a  political  as  well  as  an  eco- 
nomic decision. 

It  is  clear  that  the  United  States  now 
has  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  urge 
the  Soviet  Union  to  embark  upon  a  pro- 
gram of  reduced  defense  spending  which 
would  also  enable  the  United  States  to 
reduce  proportionally  its  military  budget. 

This  is  not  a  pious  hope.  There  are 
numerous  indications  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  in  the  midst  of  reassessing  its 
economic  and  political  priorities. 

First.  Experts  have  stated  that  the 
priorities  in  the  Ninth  Five  Year  Plan 
adopted  in  April  1971  and  which  are  de- 
signed to  modernize  the  civilian  econ- 
omy, improve  the  quality  of  living,  raise 
the  efficiency  of  planning  and  manage- 
ment imply  a  shift  in  allocation  of  re- 
sources from  military  to  civilian  invest- 
ment and  consumption. 

Second.  The  detailed  and  public  elab- 
oration of  these  planned  targets  in  the 
Five  Year  Plan  indicates  the  desire  to 
attain  this  shift  in  priorities. 

Third.  There  are  strong  indications 
that  Secretary  Brezhnev  is  able  and  will- 
ing to  convince  the  more  consei-vative 
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members  of  the  party  and  government 
that  a  shift  from  military  output  to  civil- 
ian investment  should  occur. 

Fourth.  There  is  repeated  evidence 
that  western  technology  Is  highly  valued 
and  desired  as  a  necessaiy  ingredient  for 
completion  of  civilian  oriented  programs. 

Fifth.  Lastly,  the  very  specific  Soviet 
goals  for  increased  production  of  energy 
in  the  west  Siberian  oil  and  gas  complex 
provide  evidence  of  a  reordering  of 
priorities. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  United 
States  can  influence  this  shift  of  priori- 
ties which  is  now  occurring  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  can  do  so  openly  and  our  will- 
ingness to  make  tliis  a  mutual  process  can 
only  speed  developments  along. 

The  forum  for  reaching  mutual  reduc- 
tions in  arms  spending  is  not  only  the 
SALT  talks  now  in  progress.  The  upcom- 
ing Nixon-Brezlinev  summit  and  any 
other  high  level  negotiations  are  suitable 
places  for  such  discussions. 

It  Is  clear  that  we  have  great  leverage 
at  our  disposal  In  the  form  of  various 
types  of  technology  needed  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  Is,  of  course,  true  that  we  have 
also  expressed  a  need  for  Soviet  energ^L 
resources  as  seen  in  last  week's  announce- 
ment of  the  intention  by  private  U.S. 
corporations  and  the  Soviet  Goverrunent 
to  develop  Siberian  natural  gas  resources. 

U.S.  Government  approval  will  be 
needed  for  this  $10  billion  gas  deal  and 
for  many  other  similar  ventures.  It  Is  at 
this  point  in  the  negotiating  process  that 
we  must  press  our  desire  to  seek  specific 
mutual  reductions  in  military  expendi- 
tures. 

We  must  do  this  not  to  encumber  or 
confuse  the  process  of  negotiation,  but 
to  take  advantage  of  a  great  opportunity. 

We  can  look  forward  to  Soviet  com- 
mercial interest  in  five  key  areas  where 
the  United  States  has  a  clear  lead  in  the 
development  of  technologies  needed  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

First.  Large  scale  petroleum  and  gas 
extraction,  transmission  and  distribution 
systems. 

Second.  Management  control  systems 
utilizing  computers. 

Third.  Mass  production  machinery 
output — such  as  trucks  and  cars. 

Fourth.  U.S.  agricultural  commodities 
needed  for  the  development  of  Soviet 
animal  husbandly. 

Fifth.  Tourist  systems  including  hotels, 
transport  and  packaged  tours. 

It  will  be  in  these  areas  that  the  bulk 
of  Soviet-American  trade  and  commer- 
cial relations  will  be  occurring  between 
now  and  the  end  of  the  decade.  And  it 
will  be  in  these  transfers  of  American 
technology  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
need  Export-Import  Bank  fuianclng,  di- 
rect loans  and  loan  guarantees  and  other 
forms  of  financial  assistance. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  extend  this 
vast  financial  and  tecluiological  assist- 
ance to  the  Soviet  Union  without  asking 
for  something  in  return  besides  full  pay- 
ment under  the  terms  of  the  contracts 
and  agreements.  We  would  be  foolish  to 
miss  such  opportunities. 

This  amendment  will  requu-e  that  the 
President  not  lose  sight  of  these  oppor- 
tunities. Implied  in  this  amendment  is 
the  willingness  of  the  Congress  to  work 


in  a  creative  partnership  with  the  Presi- 
dent toward  the  mutual  reduction  of 
arms  and  defense  spending.  We  are  not 
asking  him  to  walk  down  this  difficult 
road  alone.  We  are  not  asking  him  to 
limit  the  extension  of  credits  or  any  other 
type  of  economic  assistance  to  the  So- 
viet Union.  We  are  stating  simply  that 
with  the  economic  benefits  the  Soviet 
Government  will  be  receiving  from  us, 
we  in  turn  should  attempt  to  secure  from 
our  trading  partners,  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  assurance,  benefits  which  will 
enhance  our  mutual  security. 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  Congress, 
continually  read  that  the  expanding 
trade  and  commercial  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  the  vehicle  of  detente — that 
expanded  Soviet-American  trade  will  re- 
sult in  a  mutual  economic  interdepend- 
ence that  can  only  decrease  tensions.  I 
believe  in  these  economic  and  political 
"linkages"  which  are  so  widely  discussed. 

However,  true  detente  means  more 
than  an  absence  of  tension  or  cold  war 
rhetoric.  It  means  more  than  a  growing 
amount  of  economic  interdependence. 
True  detente  means  that  both  nations 
are  willing  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
limit  their  capabilities  to  make  war.  This, 
of  course,  should  be  a  mutual  process 
reached  through  careful  negotiations. 
And  true  Soviet -American  detente  will 
come  when  a  greater  share  of  the  ener- 
gies of  our  respective  governments  are 
turned  away  from  militai-y  expenditures 
and  are  allocated  for  the  domestic  needs 
of  the  peoples  of  both  nations.  This  is 
the  goal  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  to  put  it  precisely,  when 
President  Nixon  confers  with  Mr.  Brezh- 
nev I  want  both  of  these  gentlemen  to 
agree  that  one  way  to  make  these  credits 
for  domestic  use  much  more  effective  is 
to  cut  back  on  military  expenditures,  and 
not  unilaterally;  we  are  not  going  to  do 
it  alone — asking  the  President  to  empha- 
size the  importance  of  mutual  reduc- 
tions, not  only  of  troops  in  Europe,  and 
not  only  the  offensive  weaponry,  but  in 
all  militarj-  expenditures.  In  this  way  the 
Soviet  Union  will  have  much  more  capi- 
tal to  develop  its  country  and  we  will 
have  much  more  m  the  way  of  resources 
to  care  for  the  needs  of  our  country. 

This  amendment  gives  discussions  and 
negotiations  a  credibility  and  acceptance 
which  the  American  people  deserve,  need, 
and  want,  and  tliat  is  why  I  offer  tlie 
amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  made  a  good  point.  I  think  I 
would  want  to  emphasize  in  my  support 
of  his  amendment  that  I  believe  it  is 
already  the  desire  of  100  Members  of 
this  body  and  certainly  of  virtually 
everybody  in  the  United  States,  and  it 
is  regarded  as  in  the  national  interest 
that  we  secure  an  end  to  the  arms 
race.  I  think  we  all  believe  that.  I  think 
the  problem  is  convincing  the  Soviets 
that  it  is  in  their  interest  to  do  so. 

Wliat  the  Senator  said  is  correct. 
There  are  so  many  resomces  they  are 
devoting    to    military    pm-poses.    They 


spend  a  higher  percentage  of  their  gross 
national  product  and  national  budget, 
much  higher,  than  we  on  armaments. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Soviet 
consumer  is  not  one-lialf  as  well  off  as 
the  American  consumer. 

It  should  occur  to  the  Soviets  and 
they  should  understand  that  the  UnRed 
States  docs  not  choose  to  initiate  war  as 
an  instrument  of  national  policy.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  them  to  build  a  huge  mili- 
tary establishment  to  defend  themselves. 
We  do  not  have  a  first  strike  mentality 
and  we  do  not  have  a  first  strike  ca- 
pability. They  could  dismantle  a  great 
deal  of  that  military  establishment  of 
theics  and  still  have  enough  to  maiiitai£ 
their  position  over  the  captive  nations 
of  Eastern  Europe,  and  get  on  with  the 
business  of  becoming  a  full  partner  with 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  re£d  influence  of  the  Soviets  could 
be  better  felt  if  they  devoted  their  tech- 
nology and  resources  to  economic  de- 
velopment. Of  course,  right  now  thty 
have  an  influence  based  on  fear.  But  it 
seems  to  me  they  would  be  better  off  for 
the  long  run,  and  their  economy  would 
flourish  if  they  follow  this  urging,  as  I 
know  the  President  will  do.  And  it  is  in 
their  national  Interest.  We  already  know 
that.  I  wish  we  coul^get  tlirough  to  the 
Soviets  and  tell  them. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield?  Does  the  Senator  control  all  the 
time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  not  much 
time  remaining.  There  was  only  10  min- 
utes to  a  side. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  Jast  wish  to  say 
a  word  or  two.  I  am  going  to  take  this 
amendment  to  conference.  I  do  not  know 
of  anyone  who  opf)oses  the  amendment. 
I  will  t)e  glad  to  take  it. 

I  must  observe  that  this  is  a  general 
statement.  We  all  agree  to  it.  But  when 
something  specific  comes  up,  like  saving 
a  little  money,  just  as  in  the  SEATO 
agreement  or  the  Azores  amendment, 
then  we  all  vote  against  it.  This  way  we 
can  vote  for  the  sentiment.  We  can  be 
good  boys  and  say  we  want  reductions. 
But  every  time  we  have  a  specific  amend- 
ment to  save  money,  we  will  vote  the 
other  way,  I  predict,  on  most  of  the 
amendments.  We  are  all  for  the  senti- 
ment, but  we  are  not  for  the  specifics. 
But  certainly  I  do  not  intend  to  object 
to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  had  the  privilege  to  be  in  the  Soviet 
Union  last  December,  I  had  a  visit  wiUi 
Mr.  Kosygin.  I  also  had  a  visit  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 
I  discussed  with  Mr.  Kosygin  the  im- 
portance of  proceeding  on  the  basis  of  a 
reduction  of  military  expenditures. 

I  said,  in  tliis  instance,  to  Mr.  Kosy- 
gin— k 

It  is  going  to  be  exceedingly  difficult  for  » 
the  American  people  to  understand  why  we 
should  pour  in  all  this  money  in  a  situation 
where  our  dollar  is  in  diflJculty,  where  our 
balance  of  payments  plague  us,  where  our 
trade  problems  are  difHcult,  unless  we  have 
some  feeling  that  the  Soviet  Union  itself  Is 
cutting  back  on  unnecessary  and  oppressive 
military  expenditures. 

Mr.  Kosygin  reminded  me,  witli  com- 
plete candor,  that  that  sentiment  applied 
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to  the  United  States.  With  that  I  could 
not  help  agreeing. 

I  say  to  the  chairman  (Mr.  Fulbright) 
that  we  will  be  making,  hopefully,  some 
reductions  in  our  military  assistance  as 
we  go  along,  and  some  reductions  in  the 
budget;  but  I  am  for  arms  control  on  a 
mutual  basis.  I  believe  it  is  imperative 
that  we  simply  bear  down  on  every  oc- 
casion. 

I  want  us  to  keep  after  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  subject  of  arms  reduction. 
Let  us  stay  with  it,  day  after  day,  year 
after  year,  when  they  are  asking  us  for 
credits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
are  no  other  speakers.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey). The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
HuDBLESTON)  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  are  necessarily 
absent.  i 

I  also  announce  that  tne  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  95, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


I  No.  192  Leg.  I 

YEAS— 95 

Aboure/k 

Ervin 

Mclntyre 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Allen 

Fong 

Montoya 

Baker 

Fulbright 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Goldwater 

Muskie 

Bayh 

Gravel 

Nelson 

Beall 

GrKDo 

Nunn 

Bennett 

Gurney 

Pack  wood 

Bentsen 

Hansen 

Pastore 

Bible 

Hart 

Pearson 

Blden 

Haryce 

Pell 

Brock 

Haskell 

Percy 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Proxmlre 

Buckler 

Hathawav 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Helms 

Rlblcolt 

Byrd, 

Holllnes 

Roth 

Harry  F  .  Jr. 

Hruska 

Schwelker 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Hughes 

Scott,  Pa. 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Scott,  Va. 

Case 

Inouye 

Sparkman 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Stafford 

Church 

Javlts 

Stevens 

Clark 

Johnston 

Stevenson 

Cook 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Cotton 

Long 

Taft 

Cranston 

Magniison 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Mathias 

Tower 

Domenlcl 

McClehan 

Tunnev 

Domlnlck 

McClure 

Welcker 

Eagleton 

McOee 

Williams 

Eastland 

McGovern 
NAYS- 0 

Young 

NOT  VOTING- 

-5 

Bellmon 

Metcalf 

Steunls 

Huddleston 

Saxbe 

So  Mr.  Humphrey's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

FAILURE   OF   PHASE   3 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  for  several 
months  now,  one  paramount  economic 


fact  has  been  painfully  clear  to  everyone 
in  the  country  outside  of  the  White 
House:  Phase  3  is  a  full-fledged,  xmmiti- 
gated  disaster. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  rose  at  an  annual 
rate  of  8.8  percent,  which  is  the  sharp- 
est rise  since  the  Korean  war  inflation 
of  the  early  fifties.  When  the  American 
housewife  goes  to  the  supermarket  these 
days  she  finds  that  food  prices  are  more 
than  12  percent  higher  than  they  were 
a  year  ago.  And  despite  repeated  assur- 
ances from  the  White  House,  the  end  to 
the  price  spiral  is  still  not  in  sight.  Last 
month,  wholesale  prices  rose  at  the  as- 
tounding annual  rate  of  24  percent.  Un- 
less forceful  action  is  taken  soon,  these 
increases  in  wholesale  prices  will  be  re- 
flected in  still  higher  consumer  pf  ices. 

The  beginning  of  this  rampant  infla- 
tion coincides  with  the  President's  an- 
noimcement  in  January  that  he  was 
abandoning  the  mandatory  controls  of 
phase  2  in  favor  of  Jthe  voluntary  phase  3 
program.  Unfortunately,  the  President 
chose  to  lift  mandatory  controls  at  the 
worst  possible  time.  In  early  January,  the 
tempo  of  demand  was  increasing  and 
corporate  profits  were  on  the  way  up. 
The  corpcjrate  profit  rate  for  the  last 
quarter  of  \1972  had  been  a  recordbreak- 
ing  $57.2  billion.  In  addition,  more  than 
$6  billion  in  tax  refunds  were  due  in  the 
first  4  months  of  1973,  which  would 
further  stimulate  the  already  rising  level 
of  demand.  Quite  clearly,  the  President's 
shift  to  phase  3  in  January  was  one  of 
the  worst  regulatory  decisions  since  the 
government  of  George  HI  imposed  a  duty 
on  the  tea  entering  Boston  harbor. 

Even  if  we  grant  that  it  is  possible  to 
judge  wrongly  in  the  first  instance  in  the 
complex  field  of  economics,  we  are  still 
left  with  the  question  of  why  the  Presi- 
dent has  grimly  stuck  by  his  phase  3  plan 
as  prices  have  continued  to  climb  into 
the  stratosphere.  Whatever  illusory  jus- 
tification there  may  have  been  for  phase 
3  in  January  has  long  since  completely 
evaporated  as  prices  have  skyrocketed 
throughout  February,  March,  April, 
May,  and  June. 

The  President  and  his  advisers  have 
been  denying  the  evidence  of  their 
senses.  They  have  talked  about  the  much 
heralded  "stick  in  the  closet."  but  from 
the  way  the  situation  has  gone  from  bad 
to  worse,  we  can  only  conclude  that  it  is 
the  President  himself  who  has  been  in 
the  closet  for  the  past  5  months. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  calling  for  a  comprehen- 
sive, 90-day  freeze.  It  is  a  stringent  meas- 
ure, but  I  am  afraid  that  Presidential 
paralysis  has  now  left  Congress  with  no 
other  choice. 

But  in  addition  to  this  measure,  I », 
would  like  to  present  another,  ijaoie  mod- 
est recommendation  that  is  related  to 
inflation  and  Presidential  secrecy.  As  the 
Watergate  scandal  continues  to  mount,  a 
number  of  proposals  are  being  put  for- 
ward that  would  force  the  President  to 
abandon  his  seclusion  and  come  out  into 
the  open.  It  is  a  shame  that  Mr.  Nixon 
has  not  heeded  these  suggestions,  for 
clearly  the  main  vices  of  his  administra- 
tion have  been  secrecy,  aloofness,  and 
contempt  for  the  best  instincts  of  the 
American  people. 


But  even  though  Mr.  Nixon  has  chosen 
to  ignore  every  good  piece  of  advice  that 
has  been  heretofor  advanced,  I  still 
would  like  to  offer  a  suggestion  of  my 
own.  I  believe  that  Presidential  accept- 
ance of  this  recommendation  would  help 
counter  inflation  and  would  bring  Mr. 
Nixon  back  into  touch  with  the  prob- 
lems of  ordinary  Americans. 

Once  a  month,  the  President  should 
go  shopping.  I  realize'that  Mr.  Nixon  has 
many  demands  on  his  time,  but  perhaps 
Mr.  Nixon's  cook  and  valet  could  expedite 
these  monthly  excursions  by  preparing 
shopping  lists.  There  are  many  other 
busy  Americans,  and  yet  many  of  them 
manage  to  go  shopping  several  times  a 
week. 

The  effect  of  these  Presidential  expedi- 
tions to  the  marketplace  would  surely  be 
salubrious,  for  anyone  who  has  been  to 
the  supermarket,  the  hardware  store,  or 
the  gas  station  in  the  past  5  months  is 
acutely  aware  of  how  prices  have  been 
going  up.  In  fact,  Mr.  Nixon  is  appar- 
ently the  only  one  in  the  Nation  who  is 
not  aware  of  the  severe  problems  caused 
by  rampant  inflation.  I  believe  that  If 
Mr.  Nixon  had  emerged  from  his  seclu- 
sion just  occasionally  in  recent  months 
to  glimpse  the  problems  confronted  daily 
by  the  average  American  citizen,  we 
sm-ely  would  not  be  in  the  midst  of  our 
cmTent  inflationary  crisis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion occurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  asked 
me  to  set  aside  my  amendment  tempo- 
rarily. However,  before  we  discuss  that, 
I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  very  anxi- 
ous to  get  a  vote  on  this  amendment. 
Perhaps  some  Members  of  the  Senate 
would  like  to  prevent  a  vote  on  my 
amendment.  However,  I  point  out  that 
on  tomorrow,  the  time  between  the  hours 
of  2 :  30  and  4 :  30  p.m.  has  been  set  aside 
by  the  Senate  to  debate  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Robert  H.  Morris  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

That  means  that  if  we  set  this  amend- 
ment aside  much  longer,  we  will  have 
great  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  vote  today 
or  tomorrow. 

There  is  no  issue  on  which  the  people 
are  more  anxious  for  action  than  the 
issue  of  inflation.  I  think  the  Senate  is 
prepared  to  act,  and  I  hope  this  action  is 
not  stalled  by  continuing  to  lay  aside 
temporarily  this  amendment.  While  I 
am  happy  to  prcommodate  the  leader- 
ship to  the  fulle  st  extent  I  can.  I  under- 
stand that  there  has  been  a  tentative 
agreement  that)  will  allow  probably  40 
minutes'  time,  20  minutes  to  the  side.  We 
will  go  that  far,  but  no  farther.  After 
that,  I  think  we  should  come  to  a  vote, 
and  today  if  possible. 

Mr-.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,    I    hope    that    the    Senator 
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would  arrive  at  a  frame  of  mind  that 
would  allow  our  consideration  ofi  this 
mesisure  on  tomorrow,  because  we  have 
the  question  of  possible  alternatives  to 
the  Senator's  amendment,  which  we  do 
not  have  tonight  but  might  have  at  some 
time  tomorrow. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  other 
body  were  uaiable  to  consider  the  admin- 
istrative viewpoints  which  would  be 
denied  to  the  Senate  simply  because  of 
a  time  situation.  I  do  not  want  to  say 
too  much  here.  However,  I  want  to  as- 
sure the  Senator  that  I  think  more  in- 
formation will  be  available  to  the  Sena- 
tor tomorrow  as  to  various  possibilities 
having  to  do  with  the  control  of  inflation 
than  is  available  tonight. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  distingiiished  minority  leader  con- 
sider an  agreement  that  would  permit  us 
to  vote  on  this  amendment  at  a  particu- 
lar time  tomorrow  when  we  would  have 
the  material  before  us  and  could  be  as- 
sured that  we  could  act?  I  would  be 
accommodated  under  those  circum- 
stances. Otherwise,  I  fear  that  this 
amendment  will  be  put  off  indefinitely 
and  we  will  not  be  able  to  come  to  a  con- 
clusion on  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  think 
we  ought  to  try  to  arrive  at  a  time  agree- 
ment tomorrow,  rather  than  today.  I 
would  then  have  all  of  the  information 
I  myself  need.  I  have  asked  for  it  sev- 
eral times  today.  I  cannot  speak  for  any 
other  Senators.  However,  by  the  time  we 
have  this  matter  up  for  consideration  on 
tomorrow,  I  think  that  we  can  discuss  a 
vote  on  the  amendment.  There  is  no  de- 
sire to  prevent  oiu-  having  a  vote.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  fear  that  the  vote  would 
have  the  elements  of  precipitancy,  if  I 
have  the  right  word.  And  on  tomorrow  we 
would  be  discussing  this,  not  in  a  vac- 
uum, and  not  in  a  take-it-or-leave-it 
situation,  but  we  would  be  in  a  better 
position  in  which  to  consider  whether 
alternatives  are  available  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Senate.  I  am  spealting  not 
alone  for  myself  here,  but  for  several 
Senators  who  feel  that  we  should  not 
get  an  agreement  until  tomorrow. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  my  best 
information — which  is  not  always  accu- 
rate— is  that  at  some  time  on  tomorrow 
there  will  be  some  additional  assistance 
come  to  this  side  of  the  aisle.  The  10th 
Cavalry  is  over  the  hill.  A  column  of 
dust  has  been  observed.  I  hope  it  will 
materialize  in  time  for  us  to  arrive  at  a 
rational  understanding  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  minority  leader,  consider  a 
time  certain  tomorrow  for  a  vote  on  my 
amendment?  We  have  been  through  this. 
Very  similar  amendments  have  been  of- 
fered. Two  or  three  times  before,  the 
Senate  has  discussed  the  matter.  There 
have  been  exhaustive  discussions  before 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

The  issue  is  well  understood.  The  al- 
ternatives are  imderstood.  So  I  hope  we 
can  come  to  a  vote.  M^ybe  we  can  discuss 
this  issue — I  understand  the  matter  Is 
to  be  laid  aside  now  for  40  minutes;  per- 
haps we  can  discuss  it  informally  while 
the  pending  amendment  is  coming  up. 


and  arrive  at  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  want  the  Senator  to  know  that 
I  do  not  wsint  to  do  anything  which 
would  prevent  the  Senator  from  arriv- 
ing at  a  vote.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  meeting  at  the  White 
House  sometime  recently  with  represent- 
atives of  the  AFL-CIO  and  others,  and 
there  are  people  in  the  trade  imion  move- 
ment who  are  very  much  concerned  about 
certain  aspects  of  this  amendment  in  its 
present  form,  which  they  regard  as  a 
rather  raw  form,  and  there  is  hope  that 
we  will  be  able  to  consider  some  alterna- 
tives which  would  be  more  satisfactory 
to  labor  and  to  business. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  when  I  say 
that,  I  really  know  what  I  am  talking 
about  with  regard  to  the  viewpoint  of 
many  people  very  high  in  the  trade  union 
movement. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct;  there  is  no  question  about 
it.  I  have  discussed  this  with  people  in 
the  labor  movement  as  well.  They  do 
not  want  the  amendment  at  all.  They 
want  an  amendment  that  provides  for  a 
freeze  on  prices  period.  They  do  not  think 
wages  ought  to  be  frozen.  But  I  think  we 
all  recognize  that  is  impossible.  We  can- 
not pass  that  kind  of  amendment;  it 
would  be  economically  ridiculous  and 
grossly  imfair,  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  understands  that,  although 
as  shown  by  the  earlier  colloquy  we  had 
there  is  no  question  that  the  working 
people  have  been  hurt  and  discriminated 
against  very  badly  by  the  control  pro- 
j^am  since  the  first  of  the  year. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thought 
I  was  being  subtle,  but  the  Senator's  can- 
dor has  overwhelmed  t^at.  That  is  ex- 
actly the  meaning  I  meant  to  convey. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  They  do 
not  like  it  a  bit. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  And  we  have  been  petitioned  by 
labor  very  effectively^ 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  We  wel- 
come that,  I  understand,  from  any 
source. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  do  indeed.  That 
is  a  part  of  the  democratic  process. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  bear  with  us.  We  are 
seeking  more  information.  If  he  will  give 
our  Tenth  Cavalry  time  to  advance  until 
they  are  well  within  sight,  we  would  ap- 
preciate it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  hope  we  can  ar- 
rive at  a  time  to  vote.  Perhaps  after  the 
Morris  nomination  is  voted  on  tomor- 
row, or  perhaps  by  6  o'clock  tomorrow,  or 
some  such  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Let  us  go 
ahead  and  reason  together  during  tomor- 
row, then. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  us  reason  to- 
gether during  the  coming  40  minutes,  and 
maybe  tomorrow. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  During 
the  coming  40  minutes  I  am  offering  an 
amendment  with  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman)  .  After  that,  let  us 
see  what  we  can  do.  I  shall  need  to  devote 
my  entire  time  to  the  amendment  for  40 


minutes,  because  I  want  it  prepared. 
Maybe  that  is  not  the  way  to  do  it. 

Mr,  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas.  ^       ' 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  be  glad  to  serve 
as  the  Senator's  designee  in  reasoning  to- 
gether with  my  colleague  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  glad  to  designate  the 
amiable  and  infinitely  reasonable  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  to  pursue  with  the  ami- 
able and  infinitely  reasonable  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  that  com-se  by  which 
they  may  arrive  at  some  substitute  re- 
sult. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Here  we  go  again. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  a;.i 
sure  the  Senator  from  Texas  will  rep- 
resent the  AVL-CIO  version  of  this  mat  • 
ter  as  only  he  can.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Penn.sylvania.  I  om 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  just  like  to 
inform  my  leader  that  I  will  object  to 
any  time  certain  for  a  vote  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizon.T. 
Perhaps  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  can,  in  lieu  thereof,  go  out 
and  have  a  cup  of  coffee. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  able  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  that  we  have  enjoyed  the  delight- 
ful reference  to  the  cavalry  and  the  de- 
lightful cavalry  charge. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  the  dust. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  And  the  dust,  of 
course. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  will 
throw  in  the  marines  for  good  measure. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  In  the  War  Between 
the  States,  there  was  a  general,  I  will 
not  say  in  whose  Army,  who  massed  his 
troops  to  repel  the  enemy.  He  called  his 
fellow  officers  about  him,  and  said,  "We 
cannot  hold  against  the  forces  of  the 
enemy;  they  are  too  strong,  and  I  shall 
in  15  minutes  ask  the  bugler  to  soimd 
retreat."  He  added,  "You  all  know  I  have 
a  bad  leg,  so  I  will  start  now."  Our  col- 
league seems  to  be  amassing  a  formidable 
force  to  destroy  the  amendment  of  the 
diligent  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  The 
Wisconsin  Senator  has  not  admitted  that 
he  has  a  bad  amendment.  I  know  his 
daily  jogging  keeps  his  body  in  fine 
fettle  for  the  forthcoming  argiomentative 
fray.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  as  he 
has  admitted  there  are  heavy  opposing 
reinforcements  which  may  not  permit 
him  to  hold  his  ground.  I  join  him  in  the 
appeal  that  we  start  moving,  either  back- 
ward or  forward  that  the  result  can  oe 
known  in  the  immediate  future.  The 
Senator  urges  us  to  move.  To  this  ad- 
monition I  say  amen. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
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quite  correct.  However,  there  was  an- 
other story  of  the  War  Between  the 
States  where  a  young  bugler  was  sum- 
moned by  the  battalion  commander  to 
move  forward  to  rescue  the  flag  of  the 
regiment.  He  said,  "Son,  go  and  bring 
the  colors  back  to  the  regiment." 

But  the  regimental  commander,  as  the 
Senator  well  knows,  said.  "No,  bring  th3 
regiment  up  to  the  colors." 

That  is  what  I  hope  we  can  do  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure).  The  Chair  advises  the  Senator 
that  it  will  require  unanimous  consent  to 
set  aside  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr-  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  the  amend- 
ment is  set  a&ide  for  40  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  6,  line  12.  strike  out  all  through 
line  19  and  renumber  the  succeeding  sec- 
tions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  40  minutes  on  the 
pending  amendment,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Arkansas  and  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
or  whomever  he  may  designate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  this  amendment  I  demand  the 
yeas  and  nays.  ^ 

The  yeas  and  nays  werejbrdered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President:  I  ask 
unaminous  consent  that  there  may  be  a 
quorum  call  witHbut  the  time  being 
charged  against  eilfher  side. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mour,  consent  that  my  assistant,  Mr. 
John  Marks,  be  permitted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  consideration  of  this 
bill  and  diu-ing  any  votes  with  respect 
thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  amendment  is  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
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amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  tive  branch  in  this  case,  we  could  be  faded 
Alabama  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl-  with  the  loss  of  the  military  facilities  m 
vania  (Mr.  Scott). 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  time  limita- 
tion agreement  on  that  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty 
minutes  to  each  side. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  be  allocated 
as  follows:  30  minutes  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  and  10  minutes 
under  the  control  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
MAN)  and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania   (Mr.  Scott). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  myself  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
rather  simple.  It  seeks  to  strike  section  7 
of  the  bill.  That  provision  in  the  bill  is 
to  the  effect  that  30  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  .act,  no  funds  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  to  carry  out  the 
agreement  signed  by  the  United  States 
with  Portugal  relating  to  the  use  by 
the  United  States  of  military  bases  in 
the  Azores  until  the  agreement  with  re- 
.spect  to  which  the  obligation  or  expend- 
iture is  to  be  made  is  submitted  to  the 
Senate  as  a  treaty  for  its  advice  and 
consent. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  time  were  up 
under  the  agreement  that  has  been 
solemnly  entered  into,  I  would  not  object 
to  requiring  it  to  be  a  treaty.  I  would  fa- 
vor its  being  a  treaty.  But  here  is  an 
agreement  that  has  been  made, 
solemnly  entered  into,  and  certainly  we 
ought  not  break  into  it  at  this  time  and 
declare  it  void  and  require  the  formality 
of  a  treaty. 

We  have  been  using  the  Azores  imder 
this  kind  of  agr.ecment  ever  since  1951, 
but  we  have  been  using  the  Azores  since 
the  early  days  of  World  War  II.  We  use 
it  as  a  base.  It  certainly  has  served  its 
purpose  well.  Under  the  agreement  that 
has  been  in  effect  since  1951,  which  has 
been  renewed  from  time  to  time,  we 
have  continued  to  have  the  use  of  it  as 
a  Ijase.  It  is  important  as  a  part  of  our 
defense  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  requirement 
that  is  written  into  the  bill  should  be 
allowed  to  stand. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania such  time  as  he  may  require. 

•Mr.  SCOTT  of  Peimsyl vania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  support  the  motion  to  strike  the 
provision  approved  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  relating  to  the  Azores 
agreement.  Section  7  would  cut  off  assist- 
ance to  Portugal,  including  Eximbank 
credits,  unless  the  exten.'sion  of  our  Azores 
base  rights  is  ratified  by  the  Senate. 

While  the  intent  of  this  section  may  be 
to  put  pressure  on  the  executive  branch 
to  consult  more  closely  with  the  legisla- 
tive branch  in  the  foreign  affairs  field, 
the  effect  may  be  quite  different.  It  is  vei-y 
likely  that  this  would  be  taken  as  a 
gratuitous  insult  by  Portugal.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  very  real  danger  that  by 
forcing  a  confrontation  with  the  execu- 


the  Azores,  a  situation  which  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  are  not  seeking.  Prom  the 
Azores,  U.S.  forces  are  carrying  out  vital 
maritime  surveillance  activities  over  a 
vast  area  of  the  mid-Atlantic.  There  has 
been  ample  testimony  from  the  Navy  to 
indicate  that  the  Azores  base  is  essential 
to  its  antisubmarine  warfare  operations. 

The  prohibition  of  assistance  or  ex- 
penditure of  moneys  for  Portugal  would 
also  cause  the  loss  of  substantial  business 
for  U.S.  firms.  Portugal  has  agreed  to  buy 
$30  million  worth  of  U.S.  corn  under  the 
Public  Law  480  program,  $15  million  of 
which  has  not  yet  been  purchased.  This 
corn  is  to  be  carried  to  Portugal  in  Amer- 
ican-flag ships.  The  committee  bill,  as  it 
now  stands,  would  block  this  sale,  to 
the  detriment  of  American  farmers,  ship- 
owners, seamen.  The  bill  would  also  deny 
American  exporters  and  contractors 
access  to  Export-Import  Bank  facilities 
for  doing  business  in  Portugal.  Without 
any  exaggeration,  this  could  cause  Amer- 
ican firms  to  lose  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  business  to  their  European  and 
Japanese  competitors,  who  can  count  on 
export  financing  from  their  governments. 

It  seems  clear  to  me,  therefore,  that  it 
is  not  worth  damaging  U.S.  commercial 
and  strategic  interests  in  order  to  make 
an  issue  with  the  executive  branch  over 
the  form  in  which  we  cftntinue  a  20-year 
arrangement. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  believe  I  have  time  in 
opposition,  and  I  >ield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  ex- 
pect that  I  shall  take  that  time,  at  least 
in  my  own  right.  Some  of  my  colleagues 
may  want  to  add  something. 

This  is  not  a  new  issue.  Twice  last 
year,  the  Senate  approved  this  proposi- 
tion. The  sky  did  not  fall;  Portugal  did 
not  declare  war  on  us;  it  did  not  even 
break  off  diplomatic  relations.  The 
Azores  bases  remained  in  operation,  so 
far  as  I  know.  - 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  is 
that  true? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  that  is  true 
If  I  recall  con-ectly,  the  provision  was 
in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate.  The 
House,  if  I  recall  correctly,  did  not  go 
along  with  it,  but  in  the  ^inference  we 
agreed  with  the  House.  \ 

Mr.  CASE.  Yes,  that  did  happen.  As  a 
matter  of  fact 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  wrong.  That 
bill  died. 

Mr.  CASE.  That  conference  never 
came  to  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE.  Many  good  things  died 
with  that  bill,  Mr.  President,  and  this 
was  one  of  them. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alabama  said, 
this  is  an  important  agreement.  Who 
could  agree  more?  It  is  terribly  impor- 
tant. It  seems  only  unimportknt  agree- 
ments are  considered  as  treaties.  The 
ver>'  fact  that  this  is  an  important  agree- 
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ment  is  the  strongest  and  most  compel- 
ling reason  this  should  have  been  treated 
as  a  treaty. 

The  Senator  from  Permsylvania  makes 
much  of  the  importance  of  the  sale  of 
grain.  He  is  concerned  about  the  plight 
of  the  American  farmer  losing  sales  of 
grain.  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  and  my  col- 
leagues generally  that  I  have  offered  to 
accept  an  amendment  stating  that  noth- 
ing in  my  proposal  shall  interfere  with 
the  normal  financing  of  these  matters  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank. 

The  specific  issue  before  us  concerns 
the  December  1971  agreement  with 
Portugal.  But  beyond  this  important 
pact  is  the  question  of  what  is  a  treaty. 
Does  an  agreement  with  a  foreign  coun- 
try become  a  treaty  only  when  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  tells  us  this  is  the  case? 
I  think  not. 

Yet,  at  the  end  of  1971,  the  Executive 
told  us  that  the  important  agreement 
with  Portugal  for  military  bases  in  the 
Azores  was  an  Executive  agreement  and 
hence  not  subject  to  Senate  approval. 
The  Senate  thought  otherwise,  however, 
and  on  March  3,  1972,  it  voted  50  to  6 
in  favor  of  my  resolution  (S.  Res.  214) 
which  stated  the  administration  should 
submit  the  agreement  to  the  Senate  as 
a  treaty.  Despite  this  overwhelming  vote, 
the  administration  chose  only  to  "note" 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  and  still  refused 
to  submit  the  agreement. 

I  realized  all  too  well  that  there  was 
no  way  the  Senate  could  compel  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  submit  the  agreement,  but 
that,  by  the  same  token,  the  Senate  did 
not  have  to  provide  the  funds  to  pay  for 
the  agreement. 

Therefore,  last  year  I  introduced  legis- 
lation which  would  cut  off  all  funds  for 
the  implementation  of  the  Azores  agree- 
ment until  the  administration  submitted 
it  to  the  Senate  as  a  treaty. 

And  twice  last  year,  the  Senate  ap- 
proved my  proposal — once  by  a  41  to  36 
vote  and  once  without  opposition. 

This  legislation  died  in  conference 
with  the  House  last  year,  but  it  is  now 
included  in  the  bill  before  \is  as  section 
7.  And  passage  of  the  amendment  to 
strike  section  7  now  before  the  Senate 
would  be  a  backward  step  for  the  Senate 
In  its  efforts  to  reassert  its  authority  in 
the  foreign  policy  area. 

The  power  of  the  purse  is  our  ultimate 
weapon,  and  one,  albeit,  which  should  be 
used  sparingly.  I  introduced  legislation 
for  the  Portuguese  Azores  fund  cutoff 
with  the  greatest  reluctance,  but  I  did 
so  because  a  fundamental  constitutional 
question  is  involved. 

Under  the  last  six  Presidents,  the  ex- 
ecutive agreement  has  gradually  but 
steadily  replaced  the  treaty  as  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  making  agreements  with 
foreign  governments.  Land-lease  and  de- 
stroyers-for-bases  have  led  to  Korean 
mercenaries  for  Vietnam,  secret  military 
bases  in  Ethiopia  and  Morocco,  and  even 
a  secret  war  in  Laos. 

It  was  to  avoid  just  such  unilateral  en- 
tanglements that  the  Founding  Fathers 
wrote  into  the  Constitution  the  require- 
ment for  Senate  advice  and  consent  to 
treaties.  They  felt  that  if  a  particular 
agreement  could  stand  up  to  senatorial 


scrutiny,  it  was  much  more  likely  to  In- 
volve the  United  States  in  a  beneficial 
course  of  action.  I  am  not  saying  that 
any  of  the  agreements  I  have  mentioned 
necessarily  were  not  beneficial  to  our 
coimtry.  But  I  am  saying  that  we  have  a 
Constitution;  that  ours  is  a  system  of 
laws;  and  that  we  should  follow  this  Con- 
stitution in  our  foreign  as  well  as  domes- 
tic policies. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  I  have 
in  no  way  taken  a  position  on  the  sub- 
stance of  the  agreement  with  Portugal. 
It  may  well  be  a  perfectly  good  arrange- 
ment which  is  in  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States.  That  is  for  the  Senate 
to  decide  when  it  is  submitted  as  a  treaty. 
It  is  not  for  the  executive  branch  to  de- 
cide on  its  own. 

Opponents  of  section  7  have  raised 
several  arguments  about  the  importance 
to  the  United  States  of  military  bases  in 
the  Azores.  I  do  not  dispute  these  argu- 
ments, but  I  believe  them  to  be  irrele- 
vant to  the  central  issue  of  whether  or  not 
the  American  constitutional  process  has 
been  followed  in  the  administration's 
use  of  executive  agreements.  I  would 
remind  my  colleagues  that  the  execu- 
tive agreement  is  nowhere  even  men- 
tioned in  the  Constitution,  and  I  cannot 
conceive  that  the  Founding  Fathers 
would  not  have  included  arrangements 
for  foreign  military  bases  in  their  defini- 
tion of  a  treaty. 

It  is  also  argued  that  to  submit  the 
Azores  agreement  to  the  Senate  for  ad- 
vice and  consent  would  give  the  agree- 
ment a  formality  which  might  imply 
some  new  type  of  American  commitment 
to  Portugal. 

I  would  say  to  this  that  executive 
agreements  have  the  same  force  in  in- 
ternational law  as  treaties,  and  the  Por- 
tuguese pact  could  be  redrafted  as  a 
treaty  which  grants  no  greater  and  no 
less  commitment  than  the  present  exec- 
utive agreement.  If  this  somehow  were 
not  considered  to  be  enough,  then  a  sim- 
ple declarative  sentence  could  be  added 
which  stated  that  nothing  in  the  agree- 
ment should  be  interpreted  to  imply  a 
new  commitment. 

Another  argument  being  heard  is  that 
the  1971  agreement  with  Portugal  simply 
implements  the  NATO  Treaty  of  1949. 
If  that  position  is  accepted,  then  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  agreeing  to  the  notion  that  by 
having  approved  a  general  defense  pact 
with  14  other  countries  24  years  ago,  we 
somehow  forfeited  the  right  to  pass  a  fu- 
ture agreements  concerning  military 
(matters  with  any  of  these  coimtries. 
To  me,  this  is  an  imacceptable  proposi- 
tion. 

As  for  the  argument  that  tJie  United 
States  would  lose  grain  exports  through 
a  lack  of  credit  facilities,  last  year  I  ac- 
cepted a  qualifying  amendment — and 
would  be  glad  to  do  so  this  year — stating 
that  nothing  in  my  amendment  should 
be  construed  to  interfere  with  the  normal 
functioning  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

I  might  add,  somewhat  parentheti- 
cally, that  the  Portuguese  Prime  Minister 
last  year  referred  publicly  to  the  Azores 
agreement  as  a  treaty,  so  the  fine  dis- 
tinction between  an  Executive  agreement 
and  a  treaty  would  seem  clearer  to  oUr 
own  Government  than  to  the  parties  we 
are  dealing  with. 


In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the 
Azores  agreement  concerns  the  station- 
ing of  American  troops  overseas,  and  that 
this  is  simply  too  important  a  matter  to 
be  left  to  an  Executive  agreement.  We 
have  seen  how  in  recent  years  the  prt=- 
ence  of  our  soldiers  in  a  foreign  country 
can  lead  to  a  commitment  toward  the 
host  country  and  ultimately  to  war.  For 
both  practical  and  constitutional  reasons, 
the  Senate  should  participate  in  making 
a  decision  of  this  sort. 

And  if  the  Senate  does  not  start  to 
take  action  now,  then  we  shall  only  have 
oiu"selves  to  blame  for  our  own  impo- 
tence. 

Mr.  President,  without  beating  a  dead 
horse,  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  more 
I  can  say.  I  understand  my  chairman 
would  like  to  put  in  a  word  at  this  time. 
I  yield  to  him  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

This  is  the  fifth  time  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  has  approved  the 
principle  involved  here.  The  Senate  has 
voted  on  the  issue  three  times,  twice  in 
foreign  aid  bills  and  once  as  a  resolution. 

This  amendment  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  reversing  two  specific  votes  by  the 
Senate  one  a  vote  of  50  to  6,  and  the  other 
a  vote  of  41  to  36.  In  both  cases  the 
Senate  went  on  record  as  saying  this 
agreement  was  of  such  significance  that 
it  should  be  submitted  as  a  treaty. 

This  provision  does  not  say  the  agree- 
ment should  not  be  carried  out.  It  only 
says  this  agreement  should  be  submitted 
as  a  treaty.  This  is  consistent  with  what 
I  thought  was  considered  to  be  the  role 
of  the  Senate  in  making  foreign  policy. 
The  argument  that  we  need  this  in  or- 
der to  give  a  market  to  our  com  seems 
untimely  in  view  of  the  present  market 
situation  for  com,  soybeans,  rice,  and 
so  on.  Soybeans,  as  we  know,  have  been 
hitting  a  high  of  $12  a  bushel.  Com  is 
well  over  parity  prices  and  so  is  wheat. 

If  the  Senate  is  a  responsible  body 
it  should  have  the  opportimity  to  have 
hearings  to  develop  the  justification  for 
this  agreement  and  to  expose  it  to  the 
usual  examination  of  our  committee 
procedure.  Under  proper  constitutional 
processes  it  should  be  submitted  as  a 
treaty.  But  under  the  impact  of  the  exec- 
utive dominance  of  our  Government, 
nearly  all  agreements  with  foreign  coun- 
tries are  handled  as  executive  agree- 
ments whTJ^  denies  any  examination  by 
Congress,  particularly  by  the  Senate. 

The  State  Department  says  that  in 
1972  there  were  282  executive  agree- 
ments and  21  treaties.  That  shows  how 
the  usual  procedure  has  been  reversed. 

Of  those  executive  agreements,  only 
one.  the  agreement  with  Russia,  was 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  approval. 
Many  of  the  treaties  that  were  sub- 
mitted were  quite  insignificant.  Many 
important  matters  were  handled  through 
an  executive  agreement  without  the 
examination  or  approval  of  the  Senate  .i.. 

If  the  Senate  wishes  to  decline  to  take 
responsibility  for  giving  away  our  re- 
sources, it  has  that  privilege.  But  I 
think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  do 
it. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
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Senate  a  few  aspects  of  the  Azores  agree- 
ment. Under  Public  Law  480,  there  are 
credits  of  $30  million,  equally  divided 
between  the  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973 
at  1'2  percent  interest.  Think  of  it, 
Mr.  President;  interest  of  1'2  percent. 
I  think  the  interest  rate  the  Govern- 
ment is  paying  on  Treasui-y  bills  is  now 
at  7^4  percent.  If  that  is  not  a  sub- 
stantial grant  I  do  not  know  what  is. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  financing  is 
ujider  what  is  called  usual  terms,  which 
are  considerably  better  than  the  com- 
mercial bank  rate. 

There  is  the  loan  of  a  U.S.  hydro- 
graphic  vessel  to  Portugal  on  a  no-cost 
basis;  a  grant  of  $1  million  for  educa- 
tional projects  to  be  funded  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense;  a  $5  million  in 
drawing  rights  of  nonmilitary  Pentagon 
excess  equipment,  which  figure  may  be 
exceeded  if  desired. 

It  is  incredible  to  me  that  such  re- 
sources should  be  given  away  on  the 
decision  of  someone  on  the  staff  of  the 
executive  department,  without  Jlny  right 
of  the  Se»«tCTO*€ongress  to  examine  and 
approve  the  proposal. 

I  would  not  prophesy  that  if  the  agree- 
ment were  submitted  as  a  treaty  that  it 
would  be  turned  down.  I  would  suspect 
that  Portugal,  which,  as  far  as  I  know, 
has  as  good  or  better  fiscal  situation  in 
its  treasury  as  we  do,  would  be  expected 
to  pay  a  little  more  interest,  somewhat 
comparable  to  what  we  pay  for  money 
we  borrow.  A  few  things  like  that  would 


any  relation  to  surveillance  of  Russia  we 
say  that  is  in  the  national  interest.  I  do 
not  think  that  necessarily  follows. 

I  do  not  think  the  base  plays  any  sig- 
nificant function  in  our  national  de- 
fense. With  nuclear  submarines,  the  Rus- 
sians do  not  have  to  go  near  the  Azores. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  seriously  considered 
as  having  that  function  these  days. 

The  other  argument  made  is  that  it  is 
significant  in  the  defense  of  Israel.  That 
is  about  as  potent  an  argument  in  this 
body  as  it  is  to  say  it  is  designed  to  keep 
an  eye  on  Russia.  But  it  is  very  remote 
indeed  to  any  useful  function  in  protect- 
ing Israel.  It  is  not  a  relevant  argiunent 
at  all.  It  is  not  needed  for  any  purpose 
of  that  kind.  But  it  is  a  pleasant  spot  for 
a  njce  tour  of  duty  for  military  people. 

I  will  end  by  reiterating  an  argument 
which  has  been  heard  before.  We  have 
over  1,900  bases  abroad.  This  is  one  of 
them.  They  cost  enormous  amounts  of 
money.  They  contribute  very  substan- 
tially to  our  imbalance  of  payments.  De- 
fense Department  spending  abroad  is 
about  $5  billion  a  year.  And  the  imbal- 
ance in  payments  is  running  this  year  at 
the  highest  rate  ifl  our  history. 

I  do  not  understand  why  Congress  is 
not  more  determined  to  tn^^to  bring  back 
into  balance  our  foreigfr  commitments. 
We  complain.  We  read  daily  about  the 
weakness  of  the  dollar.  The  dollar,  as 
Senators  know,  ha.s  been  extremely  weak. 
We  have  had  two  formal  devaluations  of 
the  dollar,  and  now  an  informal  one  is 


probably  result,  if  it  ^lad  to  be  submittedjg^aking  place.  Maintaining  these  many 
for  approval.  •useless  bases  abroad  contributes  a  gi-eat 

I  think  I  can  understand  why  the  ex-     deal  to  the  pressures  on  the  dollar.  It  is 
ecutive   department  does  not  want  to    a  further  drain  on  us. 
(have  a  partnership.  But  why  a  Membal'^     When  we  look  at  these  items  individ- 
of  the  Senate  wishes  to  say,  "No,  we  do     ually,  it  may  be  said,  "Only  a  few  million 
not  want  to  know  about  these  things,  go     dollars  are  involved."  In  this  case,  it  is 


ahead  and  continue  to  handle  these  mat- 
ters through  executive  agreements," 
when  every  one  of  them  costs  a  great  deal 
of  money,  is  beyond  my  comprehension. 

We  have  argued  about  this  a  great 
many  times.  The  Senate  is  already  on 
record  in  favor  of  this  procedure.  To 
reverse  this  now  would  be  a  big  disap- 
pointment when  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try expect  Congress  to  begin  playing  a 
more  responsible  role. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  Azores  base 
was  activated  in  World  War  II.  He  is 
correct.  In  World  War  II  it  had  some 
justification.  In  those  days  there  were 
short-range  planes  and  it  was  necessary 
perhaps  for  them  to  stop  there  to  refuel 
and  for  the  crew  to  be  refreshed.  I 
stopped  there  once  in  order  to  refuel.  I 
did  not  intend  to  go  there,  but  that  is  the 
way  we  went.  There  is  a  delightful  offi- 
cers' club  there.  I  can  understand  why 
any  military  man  would  enjoy  it.  But 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  Congress,  which  is  to  examine 
these  agreements  to  see  if  they  are  in  the 
national  interest.  This  agreement  origi- 
nated 22  years  ago  and  after  all  these 
years  it  is  questionable  whether  it  still 
has  a  significant  function  to  play  today. 
I  do  not  think  it  has  a  significant  func- 
tion. A  Senator  can  rise  here  and  say  the 
base  is  for  exercising  surveillance  over 
Russian  subs.  That  argument  is  like  the 
famous  dog  of  Pavlov.  If  the  base  has 


quite  a  bit.  We  are  told  that  it  is  not 
significant;  that  it  is  too  small.  But  when 
these  are  added,  they  constitute,  as  I 
said,  an  impact  of  approximately  $5  bil- 
lion upon  our  balance  of  payments. 

The  point  is  that  this  type  of  agree- 
ment is  so  important  and  Involves  so 
much  money  and  there  is  so  much  ques- 
tion about  its  justification  that  the  least 
we  can  do  is  subject  it  to  a  hearing  and 
make  a  record,  so  that  those  who  are 
interested  may  read  it. 

We  have  never  had  a  formal,  thorough 
justification  of  this  agreement.  The  ad- 
ministration has  said  why  It  did  not  want 
to  go  the  treaty  route,  but  there  has  been 
no  real  justification  for  it  in  the  sense 
that  would  be  required  or  a  domestic 
project.  If  a  Senator  wants  a  project  in 
his  State,  if  he  wants  a  development  of 
any  kind,  he  goes  before  the  appropriate 
committee  and  makes  a  record.  Wit- 
nesses are  called.  The  matter  is  subjected 
to  hearings.  Questions  are  asked.  A  case 
is  made  for  or  against  it.  I  do  not  think 
a  case  has  been  made  for  this  matter. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  Senate  should 
reject  the  agreement  but  only  that  the 
executive  branch  be  required  to  formally 
justify  it  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  me  some 
time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
oppose  the  language  of  the  bill  not  be- 
cause of  the  Azores  per  se,  but  because  of 
the  fundamental,  underlying  threat  that 
I  see  in  it  to  undermine  the  powers  of 
the  President — the  historic,  constitu- 
tional powers  of  the  President — in  this 
general  field.  I  might  be  persuaded  to 
agree  with  the  estimate  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  relative  to  the 
importance  of  the  Azores,  only  I  did  not 
share  the  enjoyment  of  the  officers'  club 
when  I  was  stationed  there,  in  3  feet  of 
mud. 

However,  executive  agreements  are  not 
new,  as  this  body  knows.  Between  1946 
and  the  present  time,  5,500  executive 
agreements  have  been  made  by  the 
President,  and  99  percent  of  those  agree- 
ments have  received  previous  or  sub- 
sequent ratification  by  Congress. 

For  example,  more  than  1,000  of  the 
present  executive  agreements  deal  with 
the  disposition  of  surplus  commodities 
pursuant  to  Federal  statute.  Even  the 
category  of  foreign  military  base  agree- 
ments, which  are  the  concern  of  sections 
7  and  8  of  the  bill,  themselves  may  prop- 
erly be  considered  to  be  specifically  pro- 
vided for  in  the  annual  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  and  Appropria- 
tion Acts. 

This  availability  on  our  part  to  pro- 
vide funds  or  not  to  provide  funds  for 
these  various  RHrposes  gives  us,  I  feel, 
congressional  "jontrol  over  these  agree- 
ments made  in  these  general  fields.  I 
think  it  points  to  the  proper  role  of  Con- 
gress to  review  base  agreements,  which 
should  not  be  an  attack  on  the  President's 
authority  to  enter  into  such  agreements, 
but  a  determination  by  Congress  of 
whether  or  not  it  shall  appropriate  the 
moneys  required  to  fully  implement  such 
agreements. 

My  basic  objection  to  sections  7  and  8 
is  that  they  do  not  primarily  involve  the 
merits  of  the  particular  agreement.  In 
fact,  imder  section  8  no  one  knows  wiiat 
country  we  will  be  dealing  with  or  what 
circumstances  might  necessitate  the 
agreement,  so  these  provisions  thereby 
constitute  a  direct  challenge  to  the  fun- 
damental power  of  the  President  to  enter 
into  these  kinds  of  agreements  with  any 
foreign  coimtries  without  going  through 
the  process  of  a  treaty. 

In  other  words,  I  feel  that  Congress 
has  more  thsm  adequate  power  to  con- 
trol anything — I  will  not  say  "any- 
thing," but  almost  anything — that  the 
President  might  do  through  the  so-called 
Executive  agreements.  In  fact,  I  do  rt^ 
know  how  this  country  could  set  any  for- 
eign pOjicy  if  this  body  had  to  approve 
every  single  agreement  that  was  entered 
into  by  the  President,  treating  it  as  a 
treaty. 

That  gets  back  to  my  own  conviction 
that  the  Constitution  gave  the  power  to 
conduct  foreign  policy  to  the  President. 
It  gave  the  power  to  advise  and  consent 
to  this  body.  I  think  the  founders  of  the 
Constitution,  the  founders  of  our  coun- 
try, very  rightly  put  this  power  in  the 
hands  of  one  man,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  many,  the  many  consti- 
tuting the  Senate.  I  think  the  language 
of  the  bill  is  just  an  effort  to  chop  away  at 
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the  powers  of  the  President  given  him  by 
the  Constitution. 

I  will  reiterate  what  I  have  said  before 
the  committee,  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate: That  if  it  is  the  desire  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, I  think  we  should  submit  an 
amendment  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  not  attempt  to  do  these  things 
piecemeal,  by  little  changes  in  the  lan- 
guage here  and  little  changes  in  the  lan- 
guage there  that  will  result  in  a  change 
of  the  war  powers  of  the  Pi-esident  and  in 
the  foreign  relations  powers. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  be  wrong  in  this 
assumption.  I  have  reported  upon  the 
changes  in  many  articles  I  have  prepared 
for  publication  across  the  country.  The 
President  has  these  powers.  If  we  want 
to  change  them,  they  must  be  changed 
by  constitutional  amendment. 

I  will  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senators  from  Alabama  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, because  I  sense  a  little  devilment 
here  that  is  not  directed  solely  at  the 
Azores  and  Portugal  which  have  no  bear- 
ing on  my  position.  However,  they  do 
get  to  the  powers  of  the  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure).  The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  has  12  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  II  think  that 
there  is  one  argument  ih  favor  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  thfe  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  SenJ^tor  from  Ala- 
bama and  only  one.  It  wn^^uggested 
by  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  by  some- 
thing he  said.  Maybe  this  agreement  is  a 
fait  accompli.  Because  this  point  might 
have  some  Influence  with  some  people,  I 
want  to  bring  it  out  In  the  open  and  ob- 
ject to  it.  It  is  not  our  fault.  It  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Last  year  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  proposed  and  the  Senate 
agreed  by  a  50  to  6  vote  to  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution  that  this  agreement 
should  be  considered  as  a  treaty  and  sent 
up  to  the  Congress.  It  was  because  the 
executive  branch  ignored  that  advice 
which  the  Senate  gave  It  that  we  find 
that  we  have  to  resort  to  this  rather 
abrupt  action  of  saying  that  no  funds 
shall  be  used. 

The  power  of  the  purse  is  the  only 
sanction  that  the  legislative  body  has  in 
this  regard.  Because  we  want  to  use  this 
sanction  from  time  to  time  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  engaged  in  a  confrontation 
with  the  executive  that  is  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Not  only  that,  Mr. 
President,  but  it  is  a  clear  indication 
that  we  tried.  While  it  did  not  result  in 
Its  being  submitted  as  a  treaty,  the  fact 
that  we  had  acted  in  the  matter,  al- 
though it  was  not  submitted  to  us,  re- 
sulted in  rather  substantial  savings  in 
this  matter. 

When  It  started  out,  we  heard  that  it 
was  going  to  cost  several  hundred  million 
dollars.  And  after  we  had  the  hearings, 
we  were  able  by  persuasion  to  substan- 
tially reduce  that  amount,  to  about  $50 
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million,  I  believe.  It  was  a  rather  sub- 
stantial savings. 
Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  It 
was  not  anything  new.  The  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  Is  absolutely  correct  on  con- 
stitutional grounds  and  also  on  the 
ground  of  trying  to  be  provident  with 
our  funds  and  not  give  them  away  heed- 
lessly to  every  country  that  comes  along. 
I  commend  the  Senator.  It  has  been  a 
frustrating  battle  for  him. 

The  Senate  has  voted  several  times 
for  this  principle.  It  would  be  very  odd  if 
the  Senate  were  to  reverse  itself  now 
and  say  that  it  did  not  want  to  do  th|s. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  Everything  he 
has  said  is  absolutely  right.  We  should 
maintain  the  position  this  year  that  we 
maintained  so  correctly  and  so  strongly 
in  the  last  session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  if  nobody  else  has  any 
desire  to  discuss  this  matter,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure).  On  this  vote  the  yeas  are  46. 
the  nays  are 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  point  of  order. 

Several  Senators.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  raise  a  point  of  order  which  can 
be  raised  at  this  time.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  advise  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  that  it  cannot  be  raised  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  point  of 
order  cannot  be  raised  at  this  time.  The 
yeas  are  46,  and  the  nays  are  46,  and  the 
amendment  is  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
HuDDLESTON),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe) 
are  necessarily  absent. 


!nt — t- 
i.  The>6e 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  46, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 


I  No.  193  Legl 

YEAS — 46 

Aiken 

Domlnlck 

Mclntyre 

Allen 

Eastland 

Montoya 

3aker 

Ervin 

Nunn 

Bartlett 

Fannin 

Percy 

Beall 

Fong 

Schweiker 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Scott,  Pa. 

Brock 

Griffin 

Scott,  Va. 

Buckley 

Gumey 

Sparkman 

Byrd, 

Hansen 

Stafford 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Helms 

Stevens 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Taft 

Cook 

Jackson 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Johnston 

Tower 

Curtis 

Lone 

Weicker 

Dole         • 

McCiure 

Young 

Domenlcl 

McGee 

NAYS— 46 

Abourezk 

Hart 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Pack  wood 

Bentsen 

Haskell 

Pastore 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Blden 

Hathaway 

Pell 

Brooke 

Holllngs 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Hughes 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Humphrey 

Rlblcofl 

Case 

Inouye 

Roth 

Chiles 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Church 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Clark 

Mat  bias 

Talmadge 

Cranston 

McClellan 

Tunney 

Eapleton 

McGovern 

Williams 

Pulbright 

Mondale 

Gravel 

Muskie 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Bellmon 

Kennedy 

Saxbe 

Huddleston 

MetcaU 

Stennis 

Javits 

Moss 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote  the  yeas  are  46  and  the  nays  are  46 
and  the  amendment  is  rejected. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  A  point 
of  infonnation.  Had  the  result  been  an- 
nounced prior  to  the  casting  of  the  one 
additional  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  say  that  he  had  not  concluded  the 
announcement  at  the  time  the  one  re- 
maining vote  was  cast. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  sufficient  second.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  jRill  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
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adjournment  until  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Subsequently,  this  order  was  modified 
to  provide  for  the  Senate  to  convene  at 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow.) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS AUTHORIZATION  ACT 
OP  1973 

Tlie  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1248)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
State,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
motion  to  reconsider  occur  at  the  btfur 
of  11:30  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
withhold  that  request. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  the  hour  of  12  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WRlwut 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ^^ 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 

MENT DEBATE  AND  VOTE  ON 
MORRIS  NOMINATION  AND  VOTES 
ON  S.  1248  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  debate  on 
the  Morris  nomination  begin  at  2  o'clock 
tomorrow  and  that  the  vote  be  taken  not 
later  than  4:30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  hour  of 
3  p«i.  the  vote  on  the  pending  motion  to 
reconsider  occur. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  a  time  limitation 
of  20  minutes  on  that  particular  vote, 
because  of  circumstances  over  which 
none  of  us  has  any  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  vote  to  start  at 
3  o'clock.  *^, 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Permsylvania.  I  have 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  not  clear.  The  vote  will  occur 
at  3  o'clock  or  debate  will  start  at  3 
o'clock? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  there  wUl  be  no 
debate  on  the  pending  motion  to  recon- 
sider. The  vote  will  occur  at  3  o'clock 
without  debate.  The  debate  on  the  Morris 
nomination  will  begin  at  2  p.m.  and  go 
up  to  4:30  p.m. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  time  to  be  20  min- 
utes. Is  that  what  the  Senator  referred 
to? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
what  happens  if  the  vote  to  reconsider 
shall  carry?  Is  there  a  time  agreement, 
say  5  minutes  on  a  side  prior  to  the 
vote? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  the  issue  is 
pretty  clear. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  All  right, 
I  will  go  along  with  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  this  vote  on  the 
pending  motion  will  be  an  up  and  down 
vote,  on  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  a  motion 
to  table  is  precluded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

The  Chair  understands  that  if  the 
motion  to  reconsider  carries  there  would 
be  an  immediate  vote  on  the  amendment 
itself. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  motion  to 
consider? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  If 
the  motion  to  reconsider  carries  there 
will  be  a  vote  immediately  thereafter  on 
the  amendment  itself. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  event  the  outcome  of  such  vote  on 
the  \mendment  is  the  opposite  of  the  vote 
today,  another  motion  to  reconsider 
would  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  In  which  case 
the  majority  leader  intends  such  votes 
to  occur  in  rapid  succession  without  de- 
bate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
vote  tomorrow  on  the  pending  business 
consume  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  WeU,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
tomorrow  on  the  pending  motion  to  re- 
consider take  not  less  than  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ate  is  not  in  order.  The  Senator  will  sus- 
pend until  the  Senate  is  in  order. 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 


AUTHORIZATION    OF    ADDITIONAL 
^      APPROPRIATIONS         FOR         THE 
PEACE  CORPS— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  H.R.  5293,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  5293)  authorizing  additional  ap- 
propriations for  the  Peace  Corps,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend 
to  their  respective  Houses  this  report, 
signed  by  all  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  "eport  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  June  6.  1973.  at  p. 
18334.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  coriference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
5293)  authorizing  additional  appropria- 
tions for  the  Peace  Corps.  The  final 
agreed  text  of  this  legislation  contains 
a  1-year  authorization  of  $77,001,000 
to  carry  out  the  operations  of  the  Peace 
Corps  program  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

In  addition  to  this  authorization,  the 
bill  contains  a  provision  which  would 
place  the  Peace  Corps  under  existing 
Federal  procurement  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  Is 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  fin- 
ished? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  like  to  sub- 
mit a  conference  report. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  is  not  In  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


AMENDMENT  TO  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
BUILDINGS  ACT— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  H.R.  5610,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  tlie 
bill  (H.R.  5610)  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act,  1926.  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  this  report,  signed  by  all  the  con- 
ferees. 

The  PRESIDING.  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  gonsideration  of  the 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
briefly,  the  Senate  conferees  receded  on 
their  amendment.  The  substance  of  the 
Senate  amendment  was  twofold.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Senate  amendment 
limited  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions to  fiscal  year  1974  and  eliminated 
the  sums  requested  for  fiscal  year  1975. 
In  the  second  place,  the  Senate  amen(l- 
ment  included  authorization  for  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  nondiscretion- 
ary  costs,  such  as  pay  raises  and  those 
resulting  from  exchange  rate  alinements. 
The  House  bill,  in  lieu  thereof,  obtamed 
estimates  of  these  costs  and  added  them 
to  the  amounts  requested  by  the 
administration. 

As  the  Senate  can  tell,  these  differences 
were  technical,  rather  than  substantive. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS AUTHORIZATION  ACT 
OF  1973 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (S.  1248)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  State, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.   I 

have  a  very  simple  amendment  which  I 

have  discussed  with  the  distinguished 

Senator   from   Vermont    (Mr.   Aiken), 

'  which  I  submit  as  an  amendment  to  the 

bill- 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 

Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 

amendment  be  considered? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent.  I  understood  we  were  not  going 
to  have  anything  else  today.  This  is  a 
minor  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  have  an 
objection.  I  do  not  want  to  be  precluded. 
I  understood  there  was  no  question 
about  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  14,  after  line  8,  add  the  following 
new  section: 
expression  of  individual  views  to  congress 

Sec.  19.  Section  502  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Authorization  Act  of  1972  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  a  position  In"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "or  employee  of". 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  is  as  follows: 
The  existing  law  limits  the  application 
of  the  expression  of  individual  views  to 
any  officer  appointed  by  the  President. 
All  we  wish  to  do  is  leave  in  any  ofQcer. 
but  add  "employee."  It  would  cover  our 
civil  service  and  reserve  officers,  persons 
who  are  not  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Senate.  It  broadens  the  applicability 
of  the  provision  relating  to  expression 


of  individual  views.  I  do  not  consider  it  to 
be  of  major  importance,  but  it  does  make 
it  easier  for  hearing  piwposes. 

If  there  is  any  objection  to  it,  I  shall 
not  press  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN  I  do  not  feel  there  is  any- 
thing In  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
chairman  that  is  objectionable,  but  if 
there  is.  I  am  sure  it  can  be  taken  care 
of  in  conference. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  anj^hing  objectionable  in  it 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  simple  amend- 
ment to  encourage  more  candid  testi- 
mony by  State  Department  and  other 
witnesses  from  foreign  affairs  agencies 
who  appear  before  congressional  com- 
mittees. ^  ,     ^ 

Last  year,  at  the  initiative  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  Congress  ap- 
proved a  provision  which  became  section 
502  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1972,  that  was  designed  to 
encourage  withesses  from  the  foreign  af- 
fairs agencies  to  give  their  personal  views 
when  requested  to  do  so.  During  the  year 
the  provision  has  been  in  effect  the  pro- 
vision has  proven  to  be  quite  useful. 
Some  witnesses  have.  Indeed,  given  their 
personal  views  when  requested,  which 
differed  from  the  executive  branch  wit- 
nesses. However,  the  provision  does  not 
cover  many  government  witnesses  who 
regularly  come  before  the  Committee 
since  it  covers  only  officials  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  It  does  not  cover  CivU 
Service  employees  of  the  foreign  affairs 
agencies  or  Foreign  Service  Reserve  and 
Staff  personnel. 

This  amendment  will  make  the  pro- 
vision applicable  to  any  employee  of  the 
foreign  affairs  agencies.  It  is  but  another 
step  to  tiy  to  reestablish  a  proper  rela- 
tionship between  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent on  foreign  policy  matters  and.  In 
general,  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
the  congressional  hearing  process. 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques^f 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand  the   pending  question  is  the 
amendment  on  the  wage  and  price  con- 
trol progi-am.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  just  want  to  say 
that  I  have  finished  my  presentation  on 
the  amendment.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  am  willing  to  vote  on  it  now,  or 
to  vote  on  it  as  soon  as  possible.  I  hope 
the  vote  will  not  be  delayed.  We  now 
have  scheduled  something  before  the 
Senate  tomon-ow  between  2  and  4:30.  It 
means  that  if  the  amendment  is  delayed 
much  longer,  we  will  not  be  able  to  vote 
on  it  until  late  tomorrow,  or  after  that. 
As  I  have  said,  the  amendment  pro- 
poses action  on  an  issue  on  which  the 
people  of  the  country  want  action,  and 
want  action  now.  and  that  is  on  the  issue 
of  inflation.  That  is  why  I  have  offered  it 
to  this  bill,  even  though  the  bill  would  not 


be  an  appropriate  vehicle  for  the  amend- 
ment imder  ordinary  circumstances. 

I  may  join  in  argiunent  with  other 
Senators,  but  I  would  hope  we  could  come 
to  a  vote  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Mc<jOVERN.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleague  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE)  has  offered  an  amendment  with 
which  I  generally  agree,  although  with 
some  reservations.  His  amendment, 
which  is  based  upon  a  resolution  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Democratic  cau- 
cus, would  require  the  President  to  im-  , 
pose  a  90-day  freeze  on  prices,  wages, 
salaries,  rents,  interest  rate,  and  'divi- 
dends. .  ^ 
I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  admimstra- 

tion's  phase  III  program 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Preside!^,  vnM 
the  Senator  yield?  "^ 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  on  profits. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Has  it  been  modi- 
fied? I  think  the  original  amendment 
showed  dividends  rather  than  profits. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  reason  I  say  that 
is  that  it  requires  price  rollbacks  to  freeze 
profits  at  the  prefreeze  level.  At  any 
rate,  the  general  description  is  correct. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  clear  that  the  administra- 
tion's phase  3  economic  program  has 
been  an  unmitigated  faUure.  And  the 
evidence  that  the  economy  is  now  out 
of  control  is  undeniable :  Since  the  Presi- 
dent relaxed  the  phase  n  controls  we 
have  seen  the  worst  inflation  in  22 
years — wholesale  prices  have  shot  up 
at  an  armual  rate  of  21.1  percent— con- 
sumer prices  have  increased  8.6  percent, 
interest  rates  have  soared  to  levels  be- 
vond  the  reach  of  the  average  family. 

Investors  at  home  and  abroad  have 
lost  confidence  in  the  Government's 
capacity  to  meet  the  crisis.  Our  twice 
devalued  dollar  continues  to  fall  while 
the  value  of  gold  remains  in  a  serious 
decline.  . 

Despite  this  evidence,  the  President 
has  resisted  the  advice  of  once  trusted 
advisers  and  in  a  recent  speech  again 
expressed  optimism  that  things  would 
soon  get  better.  He  said  that  only  minor 
adjustments  in  his  existing  economic 
program  is  necessary. 

But  economists  are  virtually  imam- 
mous  in  their  disagreement  with  this  as- 
sessment. Business  Week  magazine,  usu- 
ally a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policies,  in  a  recent  editorial  issued 
"An  Urgent  Plea  for  a  New  Economic 
Policy — Now."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  that  editorial  be  inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

An  Urgent  Plea  for  New  Economic  Policy— 
Now 
President  Nixon  ended  his  Witergat* 
speech  two  weeks  ago  with  a  reference  to 
the  great  national  and  International  issues 
that  demand  his  attention.  Among  them, 
none  Is  more  urgent  than  the  mounting 
threat  of  a  violent  boom-bust  explosion  in 
the  US.  economy. 

Absorbed  with  Watergate  and  stubbornly 
hoping  that  the  situation  will  right  Itself, 
the  Administration  ha&Jost  Its  grip  on  the 
economy.  Tlie  Presidents  fidvisers  are  clutch- 
ing at  scraps  of  favorable  news  and  Ignoring 
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the  evidence  that  their  economic  policies  are 
not  working. 

This  is  worse  than  wishful  thinking.  It  Is 
willful  denial  of  obvious  factor  And  it  la 
driving  the  VS.  into  a  superheated  boom 
that  inevitably  will  end  with  a  paralyzing 
recession. 

Here  are  the  facts : 

The  U.S.  economy  is  expanding  at  a  pace 
that  cannot  be  sustained.  It  ^s  capable  of 
long-term  growth  at  a  rate  or  about  4  'r  a 
year.  For  the  past  two  quarters,  it  has  ex- 
panded at  a  rate  of  8'^;^ .  and  Instead  of  slow- 
ing down.  It  is,  if  anything,  picking  up  speed. 

Every  sector  of  the  economy  has  picked  up 
the  beat.  Retail  sales,  powered  by  a  swift  in- 
crease of  installment  debt,  increased  at  a 
smashing  annual  rate  of  24'"^  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1973.  Automobiles  are  selling  at 
the  rat©  of  over  12-million  a  year.  Home- 
building, which  had  been  expected  to  turn 
down  this  year,  is  still  plunging  ahead. 
Manufacturers'  orders  are  rising  twice  as  fast 
as  they  were  in  1972,  and  because  shipments 
cannot  keep  up,  backlogs  are  building 
rapidly.  Business  is  programming  capital 
spending  at  a  rate  that  cannot  be  achieved. 

Inflation  has  exploded  again.  It  hit  a  6<^r> 
rate  In  the  first  quarter,  and  it  is  going 
strong  in  the  second.  April  wholesale  prices 
were  climbing  at  a  12  Cr  annual  rate,  with  the 
Industrial  sector  gaining  at  a  rate  of  15.6rc. 
The  showing  would  have  been  far  worse  If 
farm  prices  had  not  taken  a  temporary 
breather  after  increasing  at  a  60 '^  annual 
rate  in  March.  Phase  III  is  manifestly  a  fail- 
ure, and  minor  changes — such  as  last  week's 
order  requiring  large  companies  to  give  ad- 
vance notice  of  price  increases — will  not 
save  it. 

In  short,  the  U.S.  is  launched  on  another 
round  of  boom  and  bust.  It  was  fed  too  much 
monetary  and  fiscal  stimulation  in  1971  and 
1972.  Phase  II  controls  were  lifted  too  .soon. 
Inflationary  expectations  were  fanned  by  too 
much  talk  about  voluntarism  and  self- 
policing  controls  in  Phase  III. 

CONTROLS    WrrH    TEETH 

Th*^  problem  that  faces  President  Nixon 
now  is  to  bring  the  boom  under  control  be- 
fore it  turns  into  an  inflationary  explosion. 
This  does  not  mean  penitently  acknowledging 
past  mistakes,  as  the  President's  advisers 
seem  to  believe.  It  means  taking  a  realistic 
measure  of  the  situation  And  devising  meas- 
ures to  restrain  the  breakneck  pace  of  the 
economic  expansion. 

There  is  an  alternative  to  standing  pat 
and  letting  the  economy  rush  ahead  into 
disaster.  It  consists  of  a  combination  of 
new,  tough  wage-price  controls  and  strict 
fiscal  and  monetary  discipline.  It  Is  a  pain- 
ful answer,  and  it  involves  some  risk.  But 
it  Is  the  course  the  Administration  should 
take. 

The  first  step  should  be  to  scrap  Phase  III 
and  go  back  to  wage -price  controls  at  least  as 
tough  as  Phase  II  and  considerably  broader 
In  scope.  Price  controls  should  apply  to  all 
farm  and  food  products — not  just  at  retail 
but  far  enough  back  down  the  line  of  dis- 
tribution and  production  to  put  effective 
pressure  on  prices  at  the  point  of  first  sale. 
The  rules  on  passing  through  cost  increases 
should  be  tightened.  The  merry  game  of 
taking  a  markup  for  profit  on  cost  increases 
should  stop. 

With  the  new  controls  must  go  a  strict 
program  of  enforcement.  The  big  trouble  with 
Phase  III  has  not  been  its  rules  but  the 
way  the  rules  have  been  Ignored.  Enforce- 
ment must  apply  to  small  companies  as  well 
as  large.  The  U.S.  economy  is  too  big  and 
too  diverse  to  be  managed  by  passing  the 
word  to  a  few  giant  corporations  and  de- 
pending on  them  to  police  the  markets.  The 
worst  mlsUke  of  Phase  III  was  to  let  a 
large   number  of   medium-sized   companies 


think   that   controls  no   longer  applied   to 
them. 

NOW    IS   THE    TIME 

Wage-price  controls,  however,  are  essen- 
tially a  short-term  device.  They  can  curb  in- 
flationary expectations — which  is  impor- 
tant— and  they  can  keep  the  Inflation  process 
from  feeding  on  itself.  But  they  cannot  bring 
the  economic  system  into  balance.  That  is 
a  Job  for  fiscal  and  monetary  policy. 

The  $20-billlon  deficit  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  running  In  the  flscal  year  ending 
next  June  obviously  is  more  stimulation 
than  the  economy  should  be  getting  as  it 
comes  up  toward  the  peak  of  an  expansion. 
To  plan  on  top  of  that  for  a  deficit  in  flscal 
1974  is  planning  for  a  calamity.  At  this  point, 
the  budget  should  be  balanced.  If  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  cannot  agree  on  spend- 
ing cuts,  they  should  be  ready  to  close  the 
budget  gap  with  an  emergency  surtax. 

Meanwhile,  the  Federal  Reserve  must  move 
in  aggressively  to  tighten  money.  It  should 
back  up  Its  traditional  policy  of  managing 
money  supply  by  applying  selective  controls 
on  credit.  Where  this  takes  new  legislation, 
the  Fed  should  ask  for  it  promptly.  Con- 
sumer credit  is  expanding  too  fast;  too  much 
money  is  going  into  real  estate  speculation; 
too  many  bank  loans  are  flnancing  mergers 
and  acquisitions.  The  flow  of  credit  must  be 
channeled  to  the  points  where  It  will  do 
the  most  good  and  cause  the  least  inflation. 

Above  all,  the  Administration  must  act 
now.  There  is  always  a  lag  between  the  time 
a  policy  is  adopted  and  the  time  it  takes  ef- 
fect. If  the  Administration  waits,  it  will  find 
Itself  in  the  fatal  position  of  having  its  tough- 
est restraints  start  to  bite  at  the  worst 
possible  moment — after  the  economy  has 
gone  over  the  top  and  started  down  the  slope 
into  recession. 

,Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Business  Week 
editorial  concluded  that — 

President  Nixon  is  so  preoccupied  with  the 
Watergate  scandal  that  he  is  unwUling  to 
take  broad,  decisive  action  on  economic 
policy. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true  or 
not.  But  I  do  know  that  unless  prompt 
action  is  taken  consumer  price  and  in- 
terest rates  will  continue  to  rise  and  the 
dollar  and  the  stockmarket  will  continue 


the  amendment  is  adopted  this  inequity 
would  be  frozen  into  law. 

So  what  I  suggest  is  that  we  give  the 
worker  the  chance  to  restore  the  loss  of 
his  purchasing  power,  to  come  back  to 
where  he  was  when  phase  III  went  into 
effect. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  at  the  desk  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  amendment 
which  would  accomplish  just  that.  It 
provides  that  wages  would  be  permitted 
to  increase  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  since  phase 
III  went  into  effect. 

The  pending  amendment  provides  for 
a  freeze  on  dividends,  and  as  the  Senator 
has  explained,  apparently  on  profits 
which  have  gone  up  at  least  in  part  be- 
cause of  inflation.  What  my  amendment 
would  accomplish  is  to  redistribute  some 
of  those  inflated  profits  to  working  peo- 
ple and  thus  restore  the  status  quo  be- 
tween management  and  labor  which  ex- 
isted at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  As 
such  my  amendment  would  not  be  infla- 
tionary; it  would  merely  recognize  the 
inequity  between  wages  and  profits  which 
now  exists. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
when  and  if  we  call  this  amendment  up 
for  consideration,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin will  see  fit  to  accept  it  as  an  im- 
provement on  his  otherwise  excellent 
proposal. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  MF.^esident,  may  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  that  there  is^reat  merit 
in  his  proposal.  There  is  »  question 
that  the  facts  he  states  are  correct. 
There  is  no  question  that  phase  HI  has 
badly  hurt  the  workingmen  in  this 
country.  There  has  been  bad  erosion  of 
their  wages.  The  cost  of  living  has  gone 
up  faster  than  their  income.  The  work- 
ingmen are  taking  home  less  wages  than 
they  did  before.  So,  they  are  being  hurt. 

The  Senator  would  provide  a  catch-up 
in  the  first  year  which  would  mean  that 
we  would  have  about  a  10-percent  guide- 
to  fall.  So  I  support  the^major  thrust  of    line  with  no  reflection  of  wage  increases 
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the  Democratic  Caucus'  resolution  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
amendment  in  the  national  Interest. 

But>-^ere  is  one  in  which  I  think 
the  amendment  is  imfair  and  can  be 
improved.  The  amendment  would  require 
the  wages  of  working  people  to  be  frozen 
at  a  point  that  does  not  reflect  increased 
cost  of  living.  In  the  months  when  con- 
sumer prices  have  escalated  wages  have 
remained  stable,  resulting  in  a  decline 
of  10  percent  In  the  value  of  the  aver- 
age family's  paycheck. 

This  decline  in  "real  income."  has  not 
been  true  of  all  sections  of  the  economy : 

Corporate  proflts  have  shot  up  at  an 
even  more  rapid  rate  than  inflation  it- 
self, increasing  on  the  average  25.9  per- 
cent above  the  comparable  level  of  last 
year. 

And  executive  salaries  which  went  up 
on  13.5  percent  last  year  have  gone  up 
further  imder  phase  HI. 

It  is  the  worker  who  has  paid  the  price 
of  the  inflation  so  far  this  year.  The  aver- 
age family  has  in  effect  lost  10  percent 
of  its  paycheck  while  more  affluent  citi- 
zens have  more  or  less  kept  pace  with 
inflation.  And,  if  the  present  language  of 


or  costs  and  prices.  This  would  mean 
another  serious  increase  in  prices,  or 
it  would  mean  that  some  small  business- 
men or  some  businessmen  who  are  on  the 
margin  would  suffer  serious  losses. 

The  Senator  is  so  right  in  his  argu- 
ment. If  we  could  only  return  to  that  kind 
of  a  situation,  it  would  serve  justice. 

I  point  out  that  two  provisions  in  the 
amendment  he  has  drafted  do  provide 
for  selective  rollbacks  in  the  prices  in 
those  areas  where  there  has  been  a  vio- 
lation of  phase  III  guidelines.  There  is 
no  question  that  there  has  been  a  viola- 
tion. That  is  the  only  way  we  can  explain 
the  immense  increases  across  the  board 
in  Industrial  prices  and  the  tremendous 
increase  In  prices.   ■ 

Phase  in  guidelines  also  provide  that 
price  increases  should  be  limited  to  an 
annual  rate  of  1.5  percent  without  spe- 
ciflc  approval,  and  the  specific  approval 
would  only  be  given  where  cost  increases 
have  forced  big  increases. 

There  Is  no  way  in  which  we  can  have 
price  increases  justified  on  the  basis  of 
cost  increases  when  we  have  the  big 
profits  that  the  corporations  have  en- 
joyed. 


\ 


At  the  end  of  my  amendment,  on  page 
3,  starting  at  line  22.  it  reads: 

••(g)  The  long-run  control  program  re- 
cuired  under  subsection  (d)  shall  take  Into 
account  the  fact  that  workers'  wages  have 
fallen  behind  in  thfe  Inflationary  cycle." 

I  have  in  mind  that  the  freeze  is  only 
90  days,  and  the  subsequent  period  which 
would  last  only  months,  perhaps  no  more 
than  a  year,  is  the  more  important  pe- 
riod. And  dui-ing  this  period,  the  ad- 
ministration would  be  asked  to  provide 
guidelines  that  would  work  out  equitably. 
Tliose  guidelines  would  have  to  be  made 
available  to  Congress  30  days-before  the 
end  of  the  freeze.  We  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  act  at  that  time  to  amend 
the  guidelines  or  change  the  law  so  that 
we  could  have  a  more  equitable  situa- 
tion. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota would  reconsider  the  amendment. 

As  I  say,  the  amendment  does  have 
merit.  However,  I  am  vei-j'  concei-ned  that 
this  kind  of  proposal  could  result  in 
guidelines  that  would  be  clearly  infla- 
tionary. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  response.  I  have 
not  yet  decided  whether  we  ought  to  press 
the  amendment  to  a  vote.  I  think  it  w'ould 
perhaps  be  a  wise  thing  to  let  it  lie  over- 
night and  get  some  reaction  on  it  and 
reconsider  it  fifrther  tomoi-row. 

I  do  think — and  I  want  the  Sen- 
ator to  know  this — that  this  amendment 
points  up  what  is  an  obvious  inequity. 
There  is  no  question — and  the  Senator 
has  agreed — that  there  is  a  timelag;  that 
wage  increases  simply  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  increase  in  prices  and  profits.  So 
even  though  there  is  a  provision  in  his 
amendment  for  a  rollback  in  some 
selected  prices,  there  is  no  provision  for 
a  rollback  in  profits;  and  some  of  the 
proflts  that  have  been  made  have  gone 
far  beyond  the  wages,  wliich  have  lagged 
behind  the  price  increases  that  have  been 
in  effect  over  the  last  few  months. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. This  is  the  first  proposal  I  have  seen 
that  comes  to  grips,  at  least,  with  profits 
and  exploitation  by  requiring  that  there 
be  a  rollback  in  those  prices,  which  have 
exceeded  those  of  the  base  period.  In 
other  words,  there  camiot  be  exploitation 
during  the  90 -day  period. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes.  As  the  Senator 
knows.  I  intend  to  support  his  amend- 
ment. I  think  we  can  give  some  thought 
to  its  possible  modification. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
said.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  retm-n  to 
this  amendment  tomorrow  just  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  am  ready  to  vote  on  it  right 
now. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  leader- 
ship is  constrained  to  state  that  there 
will  not,  in  all  likelihood,  be  any  more 
yea-and-nay  votes  today.  However,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin will  be  the  pending  business  when  the 
Senate  meets  tomorrow.  I  believe  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  thereon. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  I  know  that  the 


leadership  is  in  a  very  difficult  position. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  leader- 
ship will  support  my  amendment.  This  is 
a  situation  in  which  we  have  to  face  real- 
ities. There  are  Senators  who  are  deter- 
mined that  we  shall  not  come  to  a  vote 
on  the  amendment.  We  could  remain  in 
session,  but  there  would  be  no  way  we 
could  come  to  a  vote.  I  think  there  is  no 
way  we  can  escape  that  i-eality. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  leadership  wishes  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  his  usual  consideration,  courtesy,  co- 
operation, and  undei'Standing.  I  know 
that  he  would  like  to  have  a  vote  this 
afternoon  and  that  he  has  been  ready 
to  vote  at  all  times  during  the  afternoon. 
He  has  been  cooperative  with  the  leader- 
ship in  setting  the  amendment  aside 
from  time  to  time  to  enable  the  leader- 
ship to  move  the  bill  along  and  have 
other  amendments  acted  upon,  recog- 
nizing that  there  were  Senators  who 
were  ready  to  talk  at  length  to  keep  the 
amendment  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  from  coming  to  a  vote  today. 
So  the  Senator  has  been  most  coopera- 
tive in  this  regard,  and  I  wish  to  express 
to  him  my  appreciation  on  behalf  of  the 
leadership.  I,  too,  wish  the  Senate  would 
vote  on  his  amendment  yet  today,  be- 
cause I  want  to  vote  for  his  amendment 
if  Senators  will  let  it  come  to  a  vote. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  tomorrow,  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OfFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    TO    RESUME    CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  S.  1248  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  routine  morning  business  to- 
morrow, the  Senate  resume  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1248,  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON  INTE- 
RIOR AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS  TO 
FILE  REPORT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unaiiimous  consent  that  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia will  state  it. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Under  the  or- 
ders previously  entered,  will  the  Sen- 
ate automatically  go  into  and  come  out 
of  executive  session  tomorrow  at  appro- 
priate times  to  accommodate  the  yea- 
and-nay  votes  scheduled?  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes ;  the 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Without  any 
further  consent  order. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway).  The  Chaii',  on  behalf  of 
the  Vice  President,  in  accordance  with 
Public  Law  90-351,  as  amended  by  Pub- 
lic Law^  91-644,  appoints  the  following 
Senators  to  the  National  Commission  for 
the  Review  of  Federal  and  State  Laws 
Relating  to  Wiretapping  and  Electronic 
Surveillance:  The  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  McClellan),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska),  aild 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft'. 


THE  PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
tlie  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes  each. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, the  Senate  will  resume  its  consid- 
eration of  the  unfinished  business.  S. 
1248.  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  tlie  Department  of  State,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  question  at  that  time  will  be  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
PROXMIRE ) ,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  already  been  ordered. 

At  2  p.m.  the  Senate  will  go  into  execu- 
tive session  and  debate  will  be  resumed 
on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Robert  H. 
Morris  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

At  the  hour  of  3  p.m.  the  Senate  will 
resume  legislative  business,  and  the  vote 
will  occur  on  the  motion  to  reconsider 
the  amendment  by  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr. 
Sparkman  striking  section  7  on  page  6 
of  the  bill.  Section  7  deals  with  the 
Azores  agreement.  That  vote  will  be  a 
yea  and  nay  vote,  the  yeas  and  nays  hav- 
ing already  been  ordered. 

Should  the  motion  to  reconsider  fail, 
the  Senate  will  resume  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Morris  nomination  immedi- 
ately, in  executive  session.  Should  the 
motion  to  reconsider  can'>-.  the  vote  on 
the  Sparkman-Scott  amendment  would 
recur  immediately,  and  the  yea  and  nay 
vote  thereon  would  be  automatic. 

A  vote  will  occur  with  relation  to  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Robert  H.  Morris  at 
no  later  than  4:30  p.m.  tomorrow.  That 
vote  may  very  well  occur  on  a  motion  to 
recommit.  The  Senate  will  then  resume 
its  consideration  of  lesislative  business. 
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Tlie  unfinished  business,  S.  1248,  the 
State  Department  authorization  bill, 
;.iresumably  will  still  be  before  the  Senate 
at  that  time.  " 

Hence.  Mr.  President,  there  will  be  at 
least  two  yea-and-nay  votes  tomorrow 
nitemoon.  and  in  all  probability  there 
V  ill  be  additional  yea-and-nay  votes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
5:53  p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tdmorrow,  Wednesday,  June  13,  1973, 
at  12  noon. 


NOIinNATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  Jime  12,  1973: 

In  the  Am  Force 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  Indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  -section  8962,  title  10,  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Eugene  B.  LeBailly,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major  general,  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air 
Force. 

In  the  Armt 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
oil  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated 'under 
the  pronslons  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3962: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Charles  A.  Corcoran,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes   (major  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated 
by  the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  in  grade  as  foUows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  1  James  Francis  HoUlngsworth, 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S.  Army.  i 

In  the  Am  Force 
The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Reg\ilar  Air  Force,  under  the 
appropriate  provisions  of  chapter  835,  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  as  amended.  AU 
officers  are  subject  to  physical  examination 
required  by  law: 

LrNE  OP  THE  AIB  FORCE  I 

First  lieutenant  to  captain 
Kloss,  Terry  P.,  028-2&-6485. 

Major  to  lieutenant  colonel 
SUnley,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following-named  Air  Force  officers  for 
reappointment  to  the  active  list  of  the  Regu- 
lar Air  Force,  In  the  grade  indicated,  under 
the  provisions  of  sections  1210  and  1211, 
title  10.  United  States  Code : 

LINE  or  AIH    FORCE  ^ 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Brown,  Russell -F.,  Jr.,  462-2&-4079. 

To  be  colonel 
Steck,  Wlllard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  regular  Air  Force.  In  the  grades  In- 
dicated, under  the  proTislona  of  section 
8284.  tlUe  10,  United  States  Code,  with  dates 
of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force. 


To  be  major 
Abel,  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams.  Lewis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Francis  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balrd,  George  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barton,  George  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bellion,  Clement  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boots,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ebner,  Stanley  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Husak,  Johnny  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kemmerllng,  Paul  T.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Launlkitis,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenzle,  Michael  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ottea,  Marlon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rubeor,  Russell  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Thomas  H.,  223-30^1321. 
Williams,  Arthur  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Willingham,  Frank  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zdeb,  Pa\U  D.,  378-3CM)710. 
To  be  captain 

Abbott.  Frank  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Abbott,  Mary  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams/ Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adklns.  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adubato.  Barry  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AJygin,  Victor  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Edward  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alley,  All  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrews,  John  W.,  lU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Archibald,  Harold-A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aulbach.  Albert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bail.  Philip  G..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ball.  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barbeau,  Jack  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer,  George  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baumgardner,  Kenneth,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bavera,  Barbara  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergeson.  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bigonl,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blankenship.  Franklin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blockhus,  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boaman,  Richard  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bodem.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bodkin,  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bohaboy,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boniface,  George  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bottomley,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brady,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bragg,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Branham,  Orvllle  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Herbert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Kenneth  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burdlck,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burk,  Thomas  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buttross,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calabrese,  Louis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cantrell,  Ronald  L„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cappone,  Mark  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Catherwood,  Michael  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cecchlnl,  Maurice  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ChUders.  Harold  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chumbley,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clonch,  Herbert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Couch,  Ronald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig,  Lamar  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig,  William  R.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crump,  Ronald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Cummlngs,  Allan  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Marcus  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Day.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Decker.  Ronald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlmarla.  Rosarlo  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dimity.  Charles  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dove.  Timothy  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dwyer,  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elchenseer,  John  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eikerenkotter,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emerson.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Enos,  Zimrl  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erwln.  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans.  William  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pett.  Frederick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fieblg,  Robert  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fields.  Willie  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flentje.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford,  Walter  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Gamble.  Billy  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gehlhaar.  Gert  U.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GlUif.  Charles  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glatz,  Jack  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham,  Oliver  E.,^111,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grayson,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gruender,  Joseph  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haakenson,  Terrence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrell.  Larry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatch,  Everette  A.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins,  Lowell  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes,  William  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Head,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helfeldt,  Carl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henton,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hess,  Leon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heuer.  Gerald  R.  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HighflU,  Larry  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hollers,  Arthur  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,  Jerome  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howley,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoyer.  Gustave  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubert,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huffman,  Melvln  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter,  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutt,  Melvyn  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Inzana,  Anthony  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ivy,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jensen,  Phillip  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jester,  Clifton  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Franklyn  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  WUliam  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  Marcelite  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kabler,  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kampe,  Arnold  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knarr,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krzykoski,  Stephen  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kurinec,  Ronald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lang,  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Latham,  Rodney  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lentz.  David  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lestourgeon,  Dale  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llll,  Anthony  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lohse.  David  L.,  310-42^2082. 
Lukens,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malone,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mannen,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marvin,  Bernard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Massle,  Raymond  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Masten,  William  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCulley,  Rosemary,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Medlock,  Ronald  w",  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merchent,  Kenneth  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merrltt,  Ray  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mills,  James  E.,  Jr.,  239-66^32. 
Mitchell,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morton,  David  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mouw,  Daryl  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Terrence  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nagy,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nakunz,  Martin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nutter,  Vernon  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Hara,  Joseph,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pahls,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrlsh,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrott,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patton,  Paul  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peacock,  Mark  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearsall.  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry.  Kenneth.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,   Henry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Joel  G.,  364  44-3404. 
PhUllps,  Leon  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Piker,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pomranka,  Carl  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poole,  Luther  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pope,  Larry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pope,  Ross  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell,  George  M.,  rv,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Proctor,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pugh.  Lorenzo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Quljada.  Prank  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raudenbush.   Donald   G.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Redman,  Theodore  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed,  Perry  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beld.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belghn,  Oliver  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Rhode,  Raymond  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rhode,  Storm  C  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rhodes,  Ronald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rice,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rice,  Robert  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rider,  Edwin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rowland,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sadler,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sanders,  Fred  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schantz,  Bruce  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scharf,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schlmmel,   Robert   E..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schwenke,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sears,  Hayden  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shirley,  Jerry  D.,  424-56^314. 

Shrlver,  Arthur  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Simmons,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slndt,  Linda  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Singleton,  Barry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Small,  Dennis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Dee  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Qmlth,  Dwight  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  E.  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Jeremy  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Steve  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Snyder,  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Snyder,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sonnenfeld,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stepetic,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stout,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sutherlln,  Lome  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Talbot,  Ferrell  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tannehlll,  James,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tate,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tate,  Jilllan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Taylor,  Philip  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Taylor,  Terry  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tepfer,  Daniel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomas,  Austin  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson,  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tonner,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tripp,  Roger  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tucker,  Jackie  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Umberger,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vasllopoulos,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Venglar,  Patrick  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ventress,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vrlezelaar,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wade,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walker,  Duncan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wally,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walsh,  Richard  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walter,  Louis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ward,  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ward,  Larry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wardlaw,  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Welslnger,  William  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weltzel,  Ellert  R.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White,  Henry  A.,  Jr.,  513^4-2223. 

Wickstrom,  Clifton  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wiggins,  Ellsworth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wllcoxon,  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Winters,  Henry,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wodarczyk,  Ronald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Woods,  Gary  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wysplanski,  Stanley  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yahn,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yaunches,  George  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yonke,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

York,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Young,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zadareky,  Joseph  T.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grades  Indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284. 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  perform 
the  duties  Indicated,  and  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force : 

To  be  major  (chaplain) 

Lengel,  Stuart  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  captain  (chaplain) 

Black,  Vernon  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cathy,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eustes,  Alfred  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Frissell,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Jahren,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kirk.  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAllister,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGuffey,  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nadine,  Jerome  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pressley,  Clyde  F.,  Jr.,  424-48  2005. 
Rowell,  Albert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sazy,  Michael  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tipton,  Harry  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  first  lieutenant   (cliapJain\ 
Bolnish.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  Booke,  Peter  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donahugh,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dzik.  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galloway,  Edward  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.Hancock,  Jlmmle  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendrv,  Owen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubbard,  Beryl  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knapp,  Lawrence  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macrander,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayotte,  Allan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Moffitt,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Niclta,  Vincent  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richter,  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riza,  Bradford  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shepanskl,  Donatus  C,  482-62-6G53. 
Singletary,  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  major  (jtidge  advocate) 
Ambelaug,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langdell,  Samuel  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. ' 
Smith,  Earl  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  captain  (judge  advocat") 
Angelldes,  Nicholas  J.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beal,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlsto,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dearborn,  Oris  D.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eliasen,  Lyle  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forbes,  Stuart  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham,  James  H.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keeshan,  James  H.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lingo,  Robert  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loy,   William   A.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nunn.  Leslie  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Page,  Joseph  F.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palochak,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Jack  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rothenburg,  Richard  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sasadu,  Chester  J.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Splllman,  Barton  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  David  F.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren,  Keith  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  first  lieutenant  (judge  advocate) 

Aaron,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alpern,  Howard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amyx,  Clyde  H.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blue,  Robert  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Botu-land,  Michael  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradley,  Richard  C.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brandt,  Larry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns.  Harry  A.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buynak,  Stephen  T..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caputo,  Leonard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter.  Joseph  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gary,  Curtis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christian,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cregar,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Damante,  Raymond  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dawson,  Richard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donovan,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forbes,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gann,  Tom  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greer.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrell,  Roblson  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hermann,  Dale  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Higglns,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoofnagle,  WUllam  H.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  WUliam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeppe,  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johns,  Kenneth  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kanipschroeder.  Halley  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Kardys,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King.  Arthur  J.,  (^0-36-1180. 
Lahmann,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Landrey,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lopez.  Daniel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayes,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarty,  Bryan  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moran.  Francis  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nicol.  Danny  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Panridge.  William  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peak,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pent.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petrowski,  Lawrence  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pettway.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pierce,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter,  Charles  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powers,  Kenneth  R.,  287-40 — 3722. 
Prutzman,  Peter  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Query.  Bryan  L..  510-48*7374. 
Regan.  Gilbert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodriguez.  Edward  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schumann,  Ronald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schunke,  John  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shawver.  Norman  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherman.  Wiliam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Silvey,  Charles  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simonton,  Stephen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smigel.  Leroy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sollner,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Southam,  Lynn  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Jolin  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teeter,  Dennis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tliompklns,  Stephen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson,  James  D.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilhelm.  Joseph  A..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Charles  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  major  {medical) 
Rickel.  Rudolf  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns,  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kamlnskl,  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ramey,  Ralph,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reav.  Donald  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shacklett,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tobe  captain  (medical) 
Alexander,  Johnny  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Robert,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrocas.  Albert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baskln,  Harold  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baxter,  Thomas  L,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bedingfield,  John  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beineke,  Daniel  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bills,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blumberg,  Lawrence  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boddie,  Arthur  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bohnenkamp,  Ronald  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Britt,  Darryl  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchanan,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll,  Herman  G..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Castaneda,  Tristan  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christman,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Couch,  Ellis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Condon,  Wilson  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crouch,  Edward  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crute,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cwazka,  Walter  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
•Daniels,  David  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Jeffrey  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Derlckson,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Douglas.  Glen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dugger.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duncan,  Roy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Peray,  Cotton  D.  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fielding,  Steven  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  George  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poshee,  William  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poster,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poster,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garcia,  Raymond  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner,  Albert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrott,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gehrlng,  Gordon  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Genrlch.  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibb,  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olrod,  Marvin  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Graham,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gralino,  Bernard  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene.  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffin.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guise.  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gutierrez.  Armando  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harermann,  David  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HaU-erson.  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammonds,  Max  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hampton,  John  R..  III.  42&-74-6095. 
Harasimowicz.  Joseph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harper,  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Melvln  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Walter  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes,  Vernon  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heimburger.  Steven  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendllck.  Richard  M.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henrlkson,  Ronald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herpln,  Daniel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hightower,  Leroy  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoberman.  Lawrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman,  Gerald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hood.  Royce  E..  Jr.,  2^3-64-6892. 
Horvath,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HowUer,  Wlliiam  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Isernamaral.  Jesus  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Bruce  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jernigan,  John  P..  408-7O-4341. 
Johnson,  Benny  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Sherman  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnstone,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Dennis  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kane,  Daniel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaplan.  Peter  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kee.  Jimmy  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy.  James  J..  lU.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kercher.  Eugene  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klppel.  Eugene  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kish.  Karl  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koop,  Lamonte  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kunltz.  SaiU  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee.  Dennis  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Legowlk,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lehman,  Craig  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndley,  AncU  L..  UI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llnehan,  Timothy  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loftus,  Paul  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Longo,  Michael  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lonon,  Robert  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lorenz.  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luetje,  Charles  M.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyle,  Russell  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mack,  Leo  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magill.  Hubert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martlndale,  Richard  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martlneztlrado,  Joee  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Masters.  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCluskey.   Oliver   E.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCoUum,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGee,  James  W.  IV.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaughlin,   Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mead.  Philip  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  John  D.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moon.  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Terence  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrow.  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mueller,  Kenneth  H.,  397-3&-2922. 
MulUns,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray,  Harry  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orrlson,  William  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osteen,  Frank  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patton.  Clifton  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paullus,  Wayne  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pedro.  Steven  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perezflgaredo.  Rafael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pickett,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plager,   Stephan   D..   267-4S-6671. 
Player,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pletlncks,  John  R.,  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Podoloff,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prltchett.  Paul  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prochazka,  James  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Randall,  Eugene  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rasmussen,  Reed  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relder,   Daner  R.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Rettig,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richmond,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rist,  Tolvo  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  David  L.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  William  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rutland,  Andrew,  262-6p-2223. 
Saalwaechter,   John   J.,  ra  12-44-8999. 
Sanwick,  Steven  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Savran,  Stephen  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schull,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw,  Jonathan  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shepard,  Martin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sill,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Singal,  Sheldon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Singer,  Karl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smiley,  William  H.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Wayne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snider,   William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sox,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spence^Ilchael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
St^j^fiftTRalph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stroble.  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stronach,  Nell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stump.  Alfred  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stuteville,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sykes.  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  William  M.,  114-2a-0278. 
Thomas,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tremblav,  Normand  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trent,  w'illlam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trevino.  Saul  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trick,  Lorence  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trunk,  Gary,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tuggle,  Allen  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vandersarl,  Jules  V..  310-46-169^ 
Viclk.  Gary  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vonvalklngburg,  Earl  J.,  54^^2-7855. 
Wardlnsky.  Tcrrance  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wellman,  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells,  Thomas  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welsh,  George  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wertz.  Andrew  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Westra,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler,  Ralph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilder,  Thomas  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wooddell,   WiUiam   J.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Dennis  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yrizarryyunque,  Jose  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  first  lieutenant  (medical) 
Adams,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  George  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bellas,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blehl,  Albert  G.  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckley,  Rcfcert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Charlesworth,  Ernest  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cobum,  Ernest  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford,  Raymond  S.  UI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dees.  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delp,  Glenn  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Richard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  WlUiam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguson,  Peter  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gregory,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall.  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henslev.  Michael  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keller,  Harrison  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lanier,  Bobby  0.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lockman,  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maceluch,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meier,  Walter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neumann.  James  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newland.  Earl  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owens,  Carol  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owens,  Louis  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  Byron  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeves,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rose,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shelley,  James  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shirley,  DouglAS  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sklwskl,  Jacob,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strauss.  David  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sturgeon,  Carl  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
StUllvan,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tralnor,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


To  he  major  {dental) 
Block,  PhlUp  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  captain  (dental) 
Anderson,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ayres,  Randall  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balzer,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barkmeler,  Wayne  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Began,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergman,  Dennis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blaser,  Paul  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colvln,  John  A.,  UI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Domine,  Patrick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farmer,  Richard  B.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gecsek,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gieser,  Dennis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Giles,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gross,    Stephen,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haberman,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hager,  Ronald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harmlson,  Elmer  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haveman,  Carl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Igo,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  Lawrence  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landers,  Sam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lauder,  Keith  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawless,  John^.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lubow,  Rlchar<r  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maki,  Karl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connor,  John  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Otto,  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ray,  Daniel  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sandusky,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Staab,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Staley,  Jon  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stormo,  Gary  C,  604  41  7340. 
Swain,  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swan,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Szana,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Takesono,  Satoru,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thurmond,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Voss,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winland,  Roger  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  first  lieutenant  (dental) 
Abrahams,  Lewis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Altschuler,  Bruce  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnold,  Philip  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berkley,  Thomas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd,  Douglas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bravin.  Robert  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cable,  Steven  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caldwell.  Joseph  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Barry  L.,  163-3<J-9933. 
Hagelln,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
High,  Curtis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kendlg.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGhee,  Barton  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Millar,  LesUe  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neale,  WUllam  S.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oesterle,  Larry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Otis,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearson,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Quinley,  Philip  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Resch,  Gary  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roach,  Pat  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snell,  Gerald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tebrock,  Otto  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Uoyd  G.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tobias,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vrona,  Douglas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weiner,  Bruce  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Larry  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllmert,  WUbur  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  first  lieutenant  (nurse) 
Allison.  Linda  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Ingrld  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Annie,  Mary  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ashbroc*,  Kay  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey,  Nilda  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey,  Raynelle,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barbl,  Susan  J.  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barlik,  Sharyn  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barry,  Margaret  J.,XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baumann,  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beadle,  Oaudla  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beam  r,  Laura  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


:^ 


( 


Beau.sang,  Linda  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergquist,  Sandra  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bitjelow,  Jane  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blanco,  Barbara  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bloomquist.  Martha  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booker,  Marjorie  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boothe,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bordas,  Carl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bourdo.  Christine  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bovd,  Marjorie  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bozeman,  Ruby  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bramble,  Elizabeth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.    i 
Braswell.  Alice  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broadwater,  Linda  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks.  Mary  A.,  242-72-1 124. 
Butler.  Nettie  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butterfleld.  Ruth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Campbell,  Patricia  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cantrell.  Sandra  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cardonaserrano,  Angeles  J.,  589-09-8' 
Cauthen,  Faye  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chalmers,  Kathleen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chf  mpion,  Saaron  .v.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chandler,  Merry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cleveland,  Suzann  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole.  Bobbie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,  Margaret  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cookson,  Grace  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corley,  Linda  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Catherine  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniel,  Warren  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniels,  Martha  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dascalos.  Stephanie  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delbeue,  Susan  C,  '  63-38-2752. 
Depaola,  Maryanne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Derrick,  Karen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devries.  Elwayne  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dicke,  Marilyn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DiUer.  Larry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doerrer,  Nancy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dohany,  Darlene  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Douglass,  Cheryl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eeckhoudt,  Barbara  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eichin,  Jane  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott.  Barbara  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellison,  Barbara  L.,  <.32-74-9016. 
Fennell,  Karen  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferris,  Sandra  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fettlg,  Lawrence  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frain,  Patricia  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gallo,  Agatha  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gans.  Genevieve  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner,  Marsha,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garnett,  Helen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gath,  Jane  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
George,  Sharon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gould,  Roberta  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gregory.  Patricia  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Groth.  Nancy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grubor,  Darlene  A.  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gruenwald,  Margaret  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hahn.  Gary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hale,  Janice  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall.  Jacklyn  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harper.  Peggy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ilartmann,  Lois  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hernandez,  Gloria  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hewett,  Marlon  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hojnacki,  Carolyn  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoyt,  Judith  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Linda  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klein,  Kathylou  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambom.  VIckl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamonlca,  Joan  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leatherman,  Lorle  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maclejewskl.  Nancy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Mack,  Patricia  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mantel,  Mikelene  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marlin,  Carolyn  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall,  Marilpi  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mashman.  Joanne  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayer,  Patricia  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDaniel.  Sandra  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGuire,  Suzanne  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenna,  Barbara  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meischen,  Judith  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mercer.  Kathleen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  Ann  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlkolsky,  Janice  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Mllec,  Ann  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Linda  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NabU,  Sheila  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neener,  Victoria  Anna,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nicholson,  Lindy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nielsen,  Gloria  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nyberg,  Sharon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ocker,  Shirley  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ogden.  Lynn  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olihata,  Eileen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OMalley,  Agnes  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OReillv.  Patricia  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parkes,  Alvln  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pavlick.  Carol  A..  408-76-431 1. 
Peace,  Doris  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  Ada  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips,  Harriett,  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pickett,  Shirley  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pleasanton,  Donna  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
02  Pogue.Velza  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Post ,  Mary  A ..  3 1 6-44-6849 . 
Propp.  Janet  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ralls.  Dorothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramolo.  Theresa  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramsev.  Delores  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramsey.  Joe  Ella  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Repp.  Susan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice.  Donna  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rotramel,  Carol  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rve,  Doris  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sauls.  Samuel  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schuler,  Gavle  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selbold,  Margaret  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shattles.  Brenda  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shelton.  Suanne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson,  Andreau  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slusser.  Jennie  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
•      Smith.  Eva  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spaulding,  Penelope  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanford.  Joyce  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanton.  Cheryle  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephen,  Linda  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strickland,  Judy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tarp,  Clarence  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tawes,  Frances  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tuner,  Roseann  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Torkelson,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner.  Jean  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Valdez,  Andrea  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanduvn,  Beverlv  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walter,  John  J.,  i80-34-0279. 
Whltlock,  Martha  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilensky,  Geraldine  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woehr.  Elsie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wyatt,  Sarah  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  second  lieutenant  (nurse) 
Zwlck,  Cecelia  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  major  (medical  service) 
Dansby.  Bradley  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  first  lieutenant  (  medical  service) 
Beinato,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brannon,  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Stephen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cater,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Febuary.  Richard  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatton.  Estil  L,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayden.  Eric  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henske.  Stephen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kearns,  William  P.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Law,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald.  Kent  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peters.  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed.  Earl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rothstein,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell,  Donald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spencer.  Gerard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUkinson,  Lorenzo  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Theodore  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  second  licuteriant  (medical  service) 
Adams.  Donald  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aenchbacher,  Arthur  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry,  Steve  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blrou,  Laurent  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brandler.  Sidney,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brumlow.  James  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlton.  Alfred  P.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Flynn.  Barrj-  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Priestman.  Gerald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GlUlard.  Ronald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Lynn  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kalosis.  John  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magee.  Joe  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marler.  Phillip  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marrs.  Larry  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKee.  Timothy  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Modliszewski.  Charles  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ' 

Oakes.  James  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owens.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Statzer.  Fred  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  i 

Slovall,  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX.        ' 
Sutherland.  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Temple,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  major  (biomedical  science) 

Calder,  Glade  H,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Foley.  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  captain  (biomedical  science) 

Blochberger.  Charles  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Green,  Jesse  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  first  lie^itenant  ( biomedical  science) 

Carter.  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Christiansen.  Charles  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clapper.  Roy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Darland.  Celia  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Haney,  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lang,  Jerrv  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Martone.  Joseph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morford.  Jerry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moyer.  Nancv  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pavet,  Cbarles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pugh.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robinson.  Doris  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Russell.  Melba  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stencel,  Joseph  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stonecipher.  Dale  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walter,  Darrell  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  second  Ueutcncnt  [biomedical  science) 

Barton.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Biery,  Terry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bolerjack.  Thomas  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cox.  John  D..XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eyl.  Arland  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goetsch.  Donald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goicoechea.  Philip  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gorman,  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Luuqulst,  Fred  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lvdon,  Michael  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McLaughlin.  WUllam  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mettler.  Gerald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moss.  Pat  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Murata.  Steven  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Palagl.  Peter  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Peterson.  Lamont  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Quirion,  Norman  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schaefer.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Selle,  Robert  I.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shadowens.  Melvln  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sowers.  Rodney  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stevenson.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sullivan.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tanner,  Merle  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wesch.  Jerrv  E.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wheeler.  Stephen  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Woods,  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  major  (veterinary) 

Kupper.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  Cleveland  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tobe  captain  (veterinary) 

Dale.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean.  Marvin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gunnel-s.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Little.  Herbert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rantanen,  Norman  \V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneider,  Norman  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schuh,  Leonard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  first  lieutenant  (veterinary) 
Adklns.  Jess  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albersmeyer,  Michael  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atkinson.  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Badertscher,  Robert  R.  II.  538  60-4673. 
Beach.  Ronald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bekaert.  Denis  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Blumer.  Philip  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booker,  Jasper  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booth,  Dean  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brock,  Samuel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burdett,  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callaway,  Andrew  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cartledge,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Causey,  John  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickinson,  Robert  O.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlemer,  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ebert,  Raymond  C.  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eisenbrandt,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fischer,  Larry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gamby,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Goetze,  Jonathan  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grube.  Steven  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harder.  Joseph  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartshorn,  Rodney  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordon,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ksiazek,  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langloss.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lelnlnger,  Thomas  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Letscher,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mills,  Andrew  C.  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rankin,  James  T..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Ritchey,  WiUiam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schnarr,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seller,  Jonathan  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stamp,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teeple,  Terry  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
J  Thompson,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Warner,  Ronald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watkins,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Mark  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  first  lieutenant  (medical  specialist) 
Bojarskl,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colgrove,  Merry  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  A.  Dickerson  Salmon,  Jr.,  All 
Saints'  Parish,  Frederick,  Md.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  under  whose  protection 
and  guidance  our  fathers  founded  this 
Republic,  grant  us,  ve  pray,  Your  con- 
tinuing help,  that  we  may  coimsel  to- 
gether, ever  mindful  that  all  wisdom, 
sound  judgments,  and  right  actions  come 
frcrtn  You.  Grant  to  the  Members  of  this 
House  and  all  others  in  authority  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  Your  servants 
in  all  their  deliberations  for  our  be- 
loved country. 

Grant  to  each  of  us  a  renewed  vision 
of  Your  goodness  and  love,  that  all  our 
actions  begun,  continued,  and  ended  in 
You  may  be  guided  by  compassion  to 
control  ambition;  by  truth  to  overcome 
evil  and  strife;  and  by  faith  to  know 
and  to  do  Your  holy  will  until  our  life's 
end,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annoimces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
COMMISSION  ON  REVIEW  OF 
NATIONAL  POLICY  TOWARD 
GAMBLING 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  804(b),  title  8,  Public 
Law  91-452,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  on  the  Review  of 
the  National  Policy  Toward  Gambling 
the  following  Mejpibers  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Hanley,  of  New  York;  Mr. 
Carney  of  Ohio;  Mr.  Hogan,  of  Mary- 
land; and  Mr.  Hunt,  of  New  Jersey. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  978.  An  act  to  amend  **"  '^fflr'^a'  '^°'"' 
Commission  Act  (15  V^/ifT'th)  to  provide 
that  under  certain  circumstances  exclusive 
territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be  deemed 
unlawful:  and 

S.  1888.  An  act  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970  for  the  purpose  of 
assuring  consumers  of  plentiful  supplies  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices. 


WELCOME  TO  REV.   A.   DICKERSON 
SALMON,  JR. 

'Mr.  BYRON  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  welcome  the  Reverend  A.  Dicker- 
son  Salmon,  of  Frederick,  Md.,  rector  of 
the  All  Saints  Parish.  I  am  a  member  of 
that  body,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  wel- 
come him  here  this  morning. 


THE  HUD  NEW  COMMUNITIES 
PROGRAM 

<Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  held  2  days  of 
oversight  hearings  during  the  last  week 
of  May  on  the  new  communities  develop- 
ment program  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 

As  Members  know,  this  is  one  of  the 
few  HUD  programs  which  was  not 
devastated  by  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1974  budget.  This  program,  in  fact,  is  ex- 
panded by  the  budget,  which  calls  for  an 
additional  10  new  community  project 
approvals. 

Despite  this  general  commitment, 
however,  there  have  been  widespread  re- 
ports of  inadequate  staflSng,  which  h^ 
led  to  long  processing  delays,  bureau- 
cratic second-guessing  of  project  deci- 
sions, and,  in  general,  a  lack  of  a  real 
commitment  by  the  administration  to 
"the  program.  As  a  result,  the  program's 
image  is  now  a  generally  negative  one 
with  private  developers  and  the  invest- 
ment community. 

The  subcommittee's  gyersight  hearings 
generally  confirmed  those  reports  of  in- 
adequate staffing,  leading  to  long  proc- 
essing periods  and  substantial  losses  of 
time  and  money  for  private  developers. 
The  Secretary  of  HUD,  on  the  other 
hand,  minimized  the  staffing  problems, 
asserting  that  the  overall  complexity  of 
projects,  combined  with  the  need  to  im- 
plement such  time-consuming  Federal 
requirements  as  the  submission  of  en- 
vironmental impact  statements,  are  the 
principal  cause  of  program  delays. 

In  order  to  resolve  these  conflicting 
views  of  the  program's  difficulties,  the 
subcommittee  will  continue  its  oversight 
activities  with  respect  to  the  adminis- 


tration of  the  new  communities  program. 
I  plan  to  ask  several  of  our  subcommit- 
tee members  to  visit  three  or  four  new- 
town  project  sites,  interview  the  develop- 
ers' staffs  and  HUD  personnel  assigned 
to  these  projects,  and  report  to  me  the 
results  of  their  investigation.  In  this  way 
I  hope  the  subcommittee  can  offer  HUD 
some  constructive  suggestions  for  im- 
proved administration  of  this  excellent 
program. 

MAJORITY  LEADER  THOMAS  P. 
O'NEILL,  JR.,  SAYS  IMPOUNDMENT 
AND  SPENDING  CEILING  BILL  IS 
AN  INITIATIVE  AGAINST  INFLA- 
TION 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
to  the  House  bill  No.  H.R.  8480,  the  legis- 
lation setting  up  impoundment  review 
procedures  and  fixing  a  spending  ceiling 
for  fiscal  1974. 

Members  of  the  House  should  be  pre- 
pared to  consider  the  legislation  in  the 
near  future. 

The  bill  demonstrates  the  intent  of 
Congress  to  pursue  a  policy  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility without  sacrificing  our  con- 
stitutional role  in  the  ordering  of  na- 
tional priorities. 

The  bill  deals  with  the  long-range 
question  by  setting  up  a  permament 
mechanism  for  impoundment  review.  The 
procedure  is  similar  to  that  long  estab- 
lished for  congressional  review  of  ex- 
ecutive reorganization  plans. 

H.R.  8480  deals  with  the  immediate 
problem  of  infiation  by  fixing  a  spending 
ceiling  of  $267.1  billion  for  fiscal  1974. 
That  is  $1.6  billion  less  than  the  ad- 
ministration wants  to  spend.  The  bill 
requires  impoundment — on  an  equitable, 
across-the-board  basis — if  necessary  to 
stay  below  the  spending  ceiling  for  fiscal 
1974. 

This  bill  shows  that  Congress,  at  least, 
wants  action  on  inflation.  H.R.  8480  is  an 
important  step  by  the  Congress  in  behalf 
of  a  comprehensive  economic  program  to 
combat  inflation. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  5293, 
PEACE  CORPS  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
5293)  authorizing  additional  appropria- 
tions for  the  Peace  Corps,  and  ask  unani- 
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mous  consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June  6. 

Mr.  MORGAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  of 
the  managers  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
bill  (H.R.  5293)  which  passed  this  body 
on  March  29,  1973,  provided  a  2-year 
authorization:  $77  million  for  fiscal  year 
1974  and  $80  million  for  fiscal  year  1975. 
The  Senate  version,  which  was  passed  on 
May  21,  1973,  authorized  $77  million  for 
fiscal  year  1974  only.  On  this  point,  the 
House  receded  and  agreed  to  the  1-year 
authorization. 

The  House  conferees  also  agreed  to  ac- 
cept one  noncontroversial  Senate  amend- 
ment. It  subjects  the  agency  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as 
amended,  and  section  302  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949.  This  brings  Peace  Corps  con- 
tracting policy  in  line  with  other  Federal 
agencies — particularly  with  respect  to 
advertising  prior  to  acceptance  of  domes- 
tic bids.  Exemptions  are  still  pei-mitted 
for  procurement  of  necessai-y  services  and 
supplies  overseas  and  therefore  adequate 
flexibility  has  been  insured. 

The  Senate  conferees,  for  their  part, 
have  agreed  to  drop  two  amendments 
which  the  Senate  put  in  the  bill.  One 
would  have  limited  the  Peace  Corps'  over- 
all administrative  costs  to  25  percent  and 
required  ACTION  to  list  these  costs  In 
its  annual  report.  The  question  at  issue 
here  was  primarily  one  of  bookkeeping. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  will  re- 
view this  matter  and  submit  its  recom- 
mendations. After  that,  both  Houses  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  take  another  look 
at  this  matter. 

The  second  Senate  amendment  on 
which  the  Senate  receded  would  have 
required  Foreign  Service  personnel  as- 
signed to  ACTION  to  spend  "substantial- 
ly all"  of  their  hours  of  work  on  Peace 
Corps'  operations.  While  the  House  con- 
ferees were  not  unsympathetic  to  the 
Senate  concern  in  this  instance,  we  felt 
that  fui'ther  study  was  desirable.  The 
Senate  conferees  agreed. 

Finally,  the  conferees  agreed  to  a  tech- 
nical amendment  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate which  would  merely  change  the  title 
of  the  bill  to  conform  to  the  text. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  agreement 
which  has  been  reached  by  the  House- 
Senate  conferees  on  this  bill  is  a  fair  one. 
which  adequately  reflects  the  positions  of 
both  Houses.  I  urge  that  the  conference 
report  be  adopted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Do  I  understand  that  the  conference 
report  produced  a  $77  million  authoriza- 
tion? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  correct.  The 
same  figure  that  was  in  both  bills  for 
fiscal  year  1974. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  a  slight 
reduction  from  $80  million? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  $80  million  author- 
ization was  for  fiscal  year  1975,  and  was 
dropped  entirely. 
Mr.  GROSS.  That  has  been  dropped? 
Mr.    MORGAN.    The    gentleman    is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  all  amendments 
adopted  by  the  conferees  are  germane  to 
the  bill? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  They  are  germane  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
support  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
5293. 

The  conference  agreement  would  pro- 
vide a  1-year  authorization  of  $77,001,000 
for  fiscal  year  1974.  The  House  bill  had 
provided  a  2-year  authorization,  but  the 
House  conferees  agreed  to  the  1-year 
provision  in  the  Senate  bill.  The  con- 
ferees also  agreed  to  place  the  Peace 
Corps  under  existing  Federal  procure- 
ment law. 

The  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  drop 
restrictive  language  concerning  admin- 
istrative expenses  and  the  utilization  of 
Foreign  Service  personnel. 

With  approval  of  the  conference  report 
now  before  the  House,  the  Peace  Corps 
can  move  forward  with  a  program  that 
emphasizes  quality — not  quantity. 

Despite  a  steady  increase  in  volunteer 
applications  since  1969,  the  Peace  Corps 
has  given  increasing  emphasis  to  quality, 
selecting  volunteers  with  the  attitudes 
and  skills  needed  to  meet  the  requests  of 
the  countries  in  which  they  will  serve. 

The  new  directions  of  the  Peace  Corps 
are  bringing  results  in  terms  of  more 
requests  for  skilled  volunteers  and  more 
applications  by  prospective  volunteers 
with  maturity  and  skills. 

I  urge  approval  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  29,  this  body  ap- 
proved the  additional  appropriation  of 
$157  million  for  operation  of  the  Peace 
Corps  in  1974  and  1975.  This  action  was 
taken  after  very  little  debate  on  the  floor 
and,  I  understand,  after  little  scrutiny 
in  committee. 

Those  in  favor  of  continuing  the  Peace 
CoiTJS  under  its  present  policy  spoke  well 
of  its  achievements,  commending  the 
progi'am  as  productive  to  volunteers  and 
host  countries  alike. 

As  one  who  dissented  from  the  major- 
ity on  the  2-year  authorization,  I  have 
noted  a  recent  article  from  the  Daily 
Sentinel  of  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  May 
22,  1973,  in  which  a  former  volunteer 
speaks  of  the  mismanagement  and  abuse 
of  our  highly  praised  Peace  Corps.  The 
author  is  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Johnson,  who 


participated  in  projects  in  North  Africa. 
I  suggest  this  article  be  read  by  friends 
and  foes  of  the  Peace  Corps  in  the  hope 
that  an  expression  of  concern  from  one 
involved  in  the  program  might  enlighten 
all  of  us  on  how  well  the  Corps  is  actually 
fulfillins  its  purpose: 

This  Is  How  Peace  Corps  Spends  Tax 

Money 
Mary  L.  Johnsun  and  her  husband  Alan 
live  at  915  Rood  and  both  are  certified  teach- 
ers. He  taught  In  a  handicapped  school  for 
mentally  retarded  and  she  has  taught  first 
grade    and    kindergarten.    In    Morocco    she 
taught  English  as  a  foreign  language. 
(By  Marj-  L.  Johnson) 
Recently  my  husband  and  X  returned  from 
Morocco  as  Peace  Corps  volunteers  and  have 
a  few  things  to  tell  the  public  about  how  tax 
money  is  being  spent  overseas. 
Here's  mv  story: 

After  three  months  of  intensive  langiiage 
training  we  were  sent  to  our  stationed  sites 
for  our  two  years  of  'diligent"  work. 

My  husband  was  scheduled  for  lour  hours 
of  teaching  a  week.  That  was  all.  After  much 
hollering  to  Peace  Corps  and  the  director  of 
his  school  he  was  given  an  extra  two  hours. 
Later  he  learned  that  another  school  Just 
out  of  town  needed  a  physical  education 
teacher  since  theirs  had  not  yet  shown  up 
so  he  asked  permission  from  Peace  Corps  to 
go  to  the  school  and  ask  to  teach. 

The  Director  of  P.C.  flatly  refused  him 
permission  and  told  him  to  relax,  enjoy 
himself  and  not  to  make  waves.  He  had 
a  Job  and  that  was  it. 

My  husband  went  anyway  and  the  school 
put  him  to  work.  After  a  month  of  working 
at  the  two  schools  he  was  busy.  Then  the 
P.E.  instructor  came  who  was  supposed  to 
have  the  position.  Back  to  six  hours. 

He  formed  volleyball  and  basketball  teams 
but  when  students  are  in  school  from  8 
a.m.  to  6  p.m.  there  leaves  little  time  for  ex- 
tra activities.  Studying  Arabic  for  two  hours 
a  day  and  mingling  with  the  people  kept 
him  going — but  barely. 

The  only  thing  that  saved  us  was  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  Moslem  holidays  and 
school  is  out — so  we  travelled.  During  No- 
vember, December  and  January  we  had  five 
vacation  periods  and  spent  three  and  one 
half  weeks  out  of  the  three  months  at  our 
site. 

Here  Is  my  point:  most  people  sign  up 
to  go  to  these  countries  for  a  challenge  and 
to  work  but  many  times  It  Just  Isn't  possible. 
Peace  Corps  spends  mUllons  of  dollars  In 
training,  medicals,  living  allowances  and 
transportation.  And  to  what  avail?  So  many. 
many  volunteers  aren't  doing  anything  of 
any  value  for  the  countries  they're  In. 

Peace  Corps  gives  volunteers  a  generoxis 
living  allowance  allowing  them  to  hire  maids, 
rent  nice  apartments  and  Villas  with  nice 
furnishings,  and  all  kinds  of  food  that's 
available — (this  is  because  the  French  are 
still  pretty  prevalent  In  Morocco  and  many 
Items  are  Imported).  Vacation  money  Is  also 
allotted. 

Would  anyone  be  surprised  to  know  that 
many  volunteers  stay  only  because  of  travel 
benefits.  They  spend  time  flying  to  Rome. 
Paris,  Munich,  the  French  Riviera  and  Spain. 
We  were  the  lucky  ones  who  had  Jobs- 
many  volunteers  are  unemployed.  Jobs  fall 
through,  teachers  ore  turned  out  by  school 
directors  because  they  look  too  young  and 
many  times  are  younger  than  25  years  old 
students.  No  cooperation  with  foreign  govern- 
ments and  it  goes  on  and  on. 

Peace  Corps  doesn't  send  you  home  because 
It's  a  black  mark  from  Washington  about 
job  situations  m  that  countrj-.  So  volunteers 
stay — some  of  them — because  they  don't 
want  to  think  they've  failed.  You  see  we  go 
through  traUiing  and  the  staff  fills  volun- 
teers so  fuU  of  Idealistic  thoughts  on  Integrity 
and  lovaltv  and  so  forth  that  you  get  the  Idea 
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If  you  terminate  It's  your  fault  because  you 
lacked  these  qualities. 

So  many  stay  and  study  languages  through 
Embassy  centers  of  different  countries  and 
many  have  written  a  lot  and  then  there  are 
those  who  get  strung  up  on  dope. 

Morocco  is  one  of  the  most  accessible  mari- 
juana countries  in  the  world.  One  can  buy 
anything  thought-opium,  heroin,  etc.  In  any 
alleyway  In  Tangier,  Casablanca,  Rabat  or 
Meknes.  And  grass  is  available  and  cheap  in 
all  towns  and  villages. 

One  can  also  afford  to  buy  a  good  used  car 
without  too  much  skimping.  In  Morocco  the 
P.C.  director  has  ovitlawed  vehicles  but  many 
volunteers  have  them. 

In  countries  like  Afghanistan  and  India 
help  is  needed  for  their  people.  They  work  to 
survive  famines  and  droughts.  But  in  Mo- 
rocco. Thailand,  Liberia,  etc..  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment Is  doling  out  terrific  amounts  of  money 
for  volunteers  to  have  a  pleasurable  junket. 

May  I  close  with  this — Morocco  was  a  5- 
year  project  country.  This  past  February 
Peace  Corps  'Klorocco  threw  a  fantastic  booze 
party  celebrating  their  10th  anniversary  in 
Morocco.  It  so  happens  that  little  third  world 
country  has  outgrown  the  Peace  Corps.  But 
it  sure  makes  a  nice  5-year  holiday  play- 
ground for  staff  members. 

Someday  I  hope  people  will  wake  up  and 
protest  our  government  funding. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  questiofi  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  329,  nays  64, 
not  voting  40,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  207) 

YEAS— 329 

Abdnor 

Broyhill.  Va. 

Dennis 

Abzug 

Buchanan 

Dent 

Addabbo 

Burgener 

Derwlnskl 

Anderson, 

Burke,  Calif. 

Diggs 

Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Dingell 

Anderson.  HI. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Donohue 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Burton 

Drlnan 

Andrews, 

Butler 

Dulskl 

N.  Dak. 

Byron 

du  Pont 

Annunzlo 

Carney,  Ohio 

Eckhardt 

Archer 

Cederberg 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Arends 

Chamberlain 

EUberg 

Armstrong 

Chlsholm 

Esch 

Ashley 

Clancy 

Esbleman 

Aspln 

Clark 

Evans,  Colo. 

Bafalis 

Clausen, 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Baker 

DonH. 

Fascell 

Barret* 

Clawson,  Del 

Flndley 

Bell 

Clay 

Flood 

Bennett 

Cleveland 

Foley 

Bergland 

Cohen 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Blester 

Collier 

Ford. 

Bingham 

Collins,  ni. 

William  D. 

BOKgS 

Conable 

Forsythe 

Boland 

Conte 

Fountain 

Bowen 

Conyers 

Praser 

Brademas 

Corman 

Frenzel 

Brasco 

Cotter 

Prey 

Bray 

Coughlin 

Froehllch 

Breaux 

Cronin 

Fulton 

Breckinridge 

Culver 

Fuqua 

Brlnkley 

Danlelson 

Glalmo 

Brooks 

Davis,  Ga. 

Gibbons 

Broomfleld 

Davis,  S.C. 

Oilman 

Brotzman 

Davis,  Wis. 

Ginn 

Brown,  Calif. 

de  la  Garza 

Ooldwater 

Brown,  Mich. 

Delaney 

Gonzalez 

Brown.  Ohio 

Dellenback 

Goodling 

Broyblll,  N.C. 

Denholm 

Orasao 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
_J}^nna 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Marsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
HlUis 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hudn\it 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kluczynskl 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Litton 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
McClory 
McCloske^    ■  - 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Madlgan 
Mahon 
Mallliard 
Mallary 


Beard 
Bevlll 
Blackburn 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Camp 
Casey,  Tex. 
Chappell 
Cochran 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conlan 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dom 
Downing 
Duncan 
Flowers 
Flynt 


Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Slatsunaga 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Miller 

Mills,  Ark. 

MinUh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Mizell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nix 
Obey 
OBrlen 
O'Hara 
Owens 
Parrls 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Podell 
Price,  ni. 
Prltchard 
Qule 

Rallsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
RegulB 
Reld 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Rinaldo 
Riblson,  N.Y. 
Rddlno 
Roe 
Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 
Roncallo.  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Roush 
Roy 
Roybal 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Saylor 
Schneebell 

NAYS— 64 

Gross 

Haley 

Henderson 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jones,  Tenn. 

King 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Lott 

Lujan 

McCoUlster 

McSpadden 

Mathis,  Oa. 

Mllford 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Montgomery 

Myers 

Passmt 

Poage 

Powell, 

Price,  Tex. 


Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Belberling 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 

Steiger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto    . 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Wldnall   , 
William* 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  m. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


•XSBl 

il,  Ohlh /i 


Quillen 

Rarick 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rose 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Sboup 

Shuster 

Skubltz 

Snyder 

Spenc« 

Steed 

Symms 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Waggonner 

Whltten 

Wiggins 


NOT  VOTING— 40 


Adams 
Alexander 
Ashbrook 
BadUlo 


Blaggl 
Blatnlk 
Boiling 
Carey.  N.Y. 


Carter 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Dellums 


Edwards.  Calif. 

Erlenborn 

Fish 

Fisher 

Prellnghuysen 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Gray 

Hanrahan 

Hubert 


Heckler,  Mass. 

Huber 

McKlnney 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mayne 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Nichols 

ONelll 

Preyer 

Rooney,  N.Y. 


Rostenkowskl 
Ruppe 
Sandman 
Slsk 

Smith.  N.Y. 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Waldle 
Young,  Ga. 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Prellnghuysen  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Nebraska  against. 

Mr.  Steelman  for,  with  Mr.  Huber  against. 

Mr.  Domlnlck  V.  Daniels  for,  with  Mr! 
Steiger  of  Arkansas  against. 

Mr.  Gaydos  for.  with  Mr.  Fisher  against. 

Mr.  Erlenborn  for,  with  Mr.  Gettys  against. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with 
Mr.  Nichols  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Haru-ahan. 

Mr.   Blatnlk   with   Mr.   Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  O'NeUl  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Badlllo. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  Blaggl. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr  Adams  with  Mr.  SnUth  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  result  of  the  vote  waj^  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  permission  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  conference  report  just  agreed  on. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.  207  I  was  unavoidably  out  of  the 
Chamber.  I  wish  to  record  that  I  would 
have  voted  "yea"  had  I  been  present  to 
do  so. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  be  good 
enough  to  give  the  House  some  idea  of 
the  bills  on  which  he  has  asked  permis- 
sion to  have  until  midnight  to  file 
reports?  \ 

Mr.  PEPPER.  One  of  them  is  the  bill 
relative  to  the  public  debt  celling.  We 
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heard  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  this  morning. 

The  next  is  H.R.  3926.  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
Act. 

x\nother  is  H.R.  7824,  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act. 

Another  is  H.R.  8152.  law  enforcement 
assistance  amendments. 

The  next  is  H.R.  5094,  to  provide  for 
the  reclassification  of  positions  of  Deputy 
U.S.  Marshal. 

The  committee,  I  am  advised,  may 
reconsider  H.R.  2990,  annual  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations,  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice, which  was  heard,  on  which  action 
was  incomiJlete  on  the  15th  of  May.  I 
am  advised  it  is  also  possible  that  the 
committee  will  take  that  measure  up  this 
afternoon.  The  committee  has  been 
called  to  meet  at  2  o'clock  by  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  take  that  bill,  H.R. 
2990  up  for  a  vote  this  afternoon;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Yes.  It  is  on  the  agenda. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOINTLY  ADMINISTERED  TRUST 
FUNDS  FOR  LEGAL  SERVICES 
PLANS 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  423  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  423 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  U  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Wliole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  77) 
to  amend  the  Labor  Management  Relations 
Act,  1947,  to  permit  employee  contributions 
to  jointly  administered  trust  funds  estab- 
lished by  labor  ^)rganizations  to  defray  costs 
of  legal  services.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
DU  Education  and  Labor,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ment thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
\-ening  motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit. After  the  passage  of  H.R.  77,  it  shall  be 
in  order  to  take  from  the  Spealcers  table 
the  bill  S.  1423  and  to  consider  the  said  Sen- 
ate  bill  in  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Ohio 
•  Mr.  Latta)  pending  which  I  yielfl  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  423 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  an  H.R.  77,  a  bill  to  amend 


section  302^0  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  of  1947  to  permit 
contributions  to  jointly  administered 
ti-ust  funds  established  by  labor  organi- 
zations to  defray  costs  of  legal  services. 

After  the  passage  of  H.R.  77.  it  shall 
be  in  order  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  S.  1423  and  to  consider  the 
Senate  bill  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  principle  that  all 
citizens  should  have  a  right  to  access  to 
competent  counsel  is  a  goal  of  our  society. 
Today  there  are  programs  providing  legal 
aid  for  the  poor,  but  adequate  counsel 
is  still  beyond  the  means  of  over  150 
million  moderate-income  Americans. 
They  have  the  same  needs  for  adequate 
legal  counseling  as  the  poor,  yet  in  many 
cases  they  are  denied  effective  legal  rep- 
resentation. 

H.R.  77  will  not  direct  the  establish- 
ment of  jointly  administered  legal  serv- 
ices programs.  But  it  will  bring  such  pro- 
grams within  the  scope  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  423  in  order  that  we  may  dis- 
cuss and  debate  H.R.  77. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mi".  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  House  is  going 
to  be  considering  what  I  look  upon  as 
one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  legis- 
lation we  will  consider  in  this  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  legislation 
came  before  the  Committee  on  Rules,  it 
was  the  first  time.  I  believe,  a  sufficient 
airing  as  to  what  is  proposed  v.as  held. 
I  was  amazed  to  find  after  the  legisla- 
tion was  delayed  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  at  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Delaney)  we  still 
did  not  have  any  word  from  the  legal 
practitioners  in  this  country— and  I  am 
talking  about  the  lawyers  themselves  as 
well  as  those  who  are  going  to  be  directly 
affected  by  this  legislation,  the  employees 
and  the  employers— as  to  where  they 
stood. 

I  think  that  it  is  important  that  we 
know  the  effect  on  the  lawyer-client  re- 
latioiTship  which  can  come  about  with 
the  passage  of  this  type  of  legislation. 

What  does  this  legislation  propose?  As 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  i  Mr.  Pepper  > 
indicated,  it  amends  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  to  make  the  matter  of  legal  services 
for  "employees,  their  families  and  de- 
pendents" an  item  for  bargaining  in 
labor  contracts. 

In  reality,  if  this  proposal  comes  into 
being  and  they  have  a  contract,  the  labor 
unions  will  have  maybe  7  or  8  or  maybe 
10  lawyers  with  whom  they  will  con- 
tract for  for  these  services.  It  provides 
no  choice  to  the  employees,  their  de- 
pendents, or  families  as  to  whom  they 
can  go  to  for  their  contracted  services. 

I  called  this  to  the  attention  of  the  very 
able  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Thompson)  when  he  came  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  explained  to 
him  that  this  would  do  harm  to  the 
lawyer-client  relationship.  Would  the 
lawyer  be  represented  the  client  or  the 
union  who  selects  him? 

Let  me  give  you  an  example:  For  in- 
stance, in  a  community  like  Defiance. 
Ohio,  a  community  in  my  district  of 
approximately  20,000  people,  has  a  Gen- 


eral Motoi-s  plant  employing  6.500  peo- 
ple. They  also  have  several  lawyers  in 
that  community.  When  the  union  enters 
into  a  contract  with  the  employer,  they 
will  select  maybe  four  or  five  lawyers 
in  the  community  to  handle  all  of  the 
legal  services  for  their  employees,  their 
families,  and  their  dependents. 

What  is  going  to  happen  to  the  lawyer- 
client  relationsliip  in  the  community 
which  existed  prior  to  the  passage  and 
implementation  of  tliis  legislation?  You 
know  what  will  happen.  The  relation- 
ship will  be  destroyed  and  these  people 
will  be  forced  to  share  these  services  from 
attorneys  selected  by  the  union. 

If  you  have  represented  a  family  for 
20  years  handled  their  personal  affairs 
and  have  drawn  up  the  will,  they  will  be 
forced  to  go  lawj'ers  employed  by  this 
union  to  settle  the  estate.  If  they  have  a 
divorce  proceeding,  they  will  be  forced 
for  economic  reasons  to  go  to  the  lawyer 
provided  under  the  contract.  If  you  have 
a  criminal  action,  they  will  go  to  their 
lawyers  rather  than  to  lawyers  of  their 
choice. 

I  think  this  is  wrone:  this  legislation 
ought  to  be  amended  to  give  the  em- 
ployees and  their  families  and  their  de- 
pendents the  option  and  the  right,  if 
you  please,  to  go  to  the  lawyer  or  the 
counsel  of  their  choice — their  choice  and 
not  the  choice  of  the  union. 

I  think  it  is  wrong  to  do  otherwise. 
You  ought  to  give  these  people  the  right 
to  go  to  the  counsel  they  have  been 
going  to  for  years,  if  we  are  going  to 
pass  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  indicated  I  had  called 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey,  and  he  indi- 
cated to  me  that  he  would  be  consider- 
ing it.  I  must  admit  at  this  njoment  I 
do  not  know  whether  any  proposed 
amendment  will  be  offered.  If  the  com- 
mittee does  not  offer  such  an  amend- 
ment, I  will  propose  on  page  2.  line  3. 
after  the  word  'dependents.'"  to  insert 
the  words  "for  counsel  of  their  choice." 
These  words  must  be  inserted  so  that 
you  give  these  employees  and  their  fam- 
ilies and  dependents  the  same  right  they 
have  now  to  go  to  the  counsel  of  their 
choice  for  these  legal  senices.  To  do 
otherwise  I  tliink  would  destroy  the  law- 
yer-client relationship  in  a  good  many  of 
these  communities. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out 
here  that  another  amendment  is  going  to 
be  offered  to  make  the  bargaining  for 
legal  services  discretionary  rather  than 
mandatory.  I  do  not  think  such  an 
amendment  will  mean  too  much  in  prac- 
tice, however,  because  if  you  pro\-ide  an- 
other exception  for  legal  services,  it  is 
going  to  be  a  subject  for  contract  nego- 
tiations, anyway,  so  what  is  the  differ- 
ence? I  shall  vote  for  th?^endment  but 
I  do  not  think  the  amendment  will  make 
much  difference  if  adopted.  It  will  be 
argued  in  any  bargaining  session  that  you 
can  bargain  for  legal  services  and  it  will 
become  a  subject  for  bargaining. 

As  I  see  it.  what  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  the  employees  and  to  the 
lawyer-client  relationship  is  to  gi\e 
these  employees  the  right  to  choose — not 
the  union  as  to  whom  they  shall  go  to  for 
legal  services. 
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Mr.  McCLORY.  As  I  interpret  this  leg- 
islation, a  person  who  belongs  to  a  labor 
union  and  that  labor  union  negotiates  for 
legal  services  for  himself,  his  f amjly,  and 
dependents  in  a  contract  with  the  em- 
ployer, as  a  result  of  this  legislation, 
that  person  would  have  the  advantage  of 
having  his  legal  services  all  paid  for  in 
advance.  In  other  words  there  would  be 
a  lawyer  available  to  that  person,  to  his 
family,  and  his  dependents  at  all  times 
for  virtually  every  type  of  legal  service. 
In  contrast,  if  that  person  sues  someone 
else  who  does  not  happen  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  imion,  then  are  we  putting 
that  nonunion  person  at  a  disadvantage 
in  our  legal  system?  Are  we  not  thereby 
building  into  our  society  the  kind  of  in- 
equality imder  the  law  that  we  are  con- 
stitutionally endeavoring  to  eliminate? 

Mr.  LATTA.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
it  that  the  employee,  a  member  of  their 
family,  or  a  dependent  of  the  employee 
would  have  these  services  paid  for  under 
this  imion  contract. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  one  other  question,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  and  that  is 
this:  Conversely,  the  union  employee  who 
finds  that  his  legal  services  are  paid  for 
because  the  luiion  has  negotiated  for 
legal  services  for  that  employee,  is  he  not. 
at  the  same  time,  constrained  to  accept 
those  legal  services  and,  in  a  sense,  is  be- 
ing deprived  of  the  opportimity  to  select 
the  individual  lawyer  he  wishes  to  repre- 
sent him.  And  in  that  sense  that  person 
becomes  a  second-class  citizen  with  re- 
gard to  the  securing  of  legal  services? 

Mr.  LATTA.  That  is  my  primary 
concern. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  still  further,  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion has  nothing  to  do  with  legal  services 
for  the  poor,  does  it? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
legal  services  for  the  poor.  If  a  person 
/  makes  $20,000  a  year,  for  example.  In  a 
plant,  and  this  legislation  becomes  law 
and  if  legal  services  are  a  part  of  their 
contract  with  the  employer,  then  they 
are  entitled  to  It. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man one  further  question,  and  that  is: 

This  would  be  in  addition  to  the  law- 
yer who  represents  the  union  organiza- 
tion, or  the  company  lawyer,  or  the  house 
attorney  in  the  corporation;  this  is  a 
third  branch,  then,  that  we  would  pro- 
vide if  we  enact  this  legislation? 

Mr.  LATTA.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
occurs  to  me  that  we  have  one  further 
problem  involved  here  with  regard  to 
the  legal  profession.  I  would  suppose 
that,  assuming  one  of  these  plans  are 
negotiated,  there  would  have  to  be  nego- 
tiations with  the  lawyers  in  the  commu- 
nity as  to  their  fee  structure.  As  a  result, 
the  fee  structure  of  the  lawyers  In  that 
community  would  in  effect  be  dictated 
by  this  plan. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  agree 
with  me  there? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it  that  if  they  agree  on  a  fee  struc- 


ture in  a  given  contract  that  they  will 
have  to  come  within  tliat  fee  structure. 
Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  And  in  that  re- 
spect, also,  the  final  result  would  be  a 
dependence — or  a  failure  of  independ- 
ence— so  far  as  the  legal  profession  is 
concerned  in  that  community.  Especially 
would  this  be  true  in  a  community  where 
most  of  the  employees  are  members  of 
imions  with  which  prepaid  legal  service 
plans  have  been  negotiated.  The  legal 
profession  in  that  community  would  be- 
come quite  dependent  upon  what  the 
plan  would  permit,  so  far  as  legal  fees  are 
concerned.  The  plan  would  cover  such  a 
large  proportion  of  the  employees  in 
such  a  community,  that  there  might  be 
little  law  business  outside  the  plan. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  believe  that  would  be 
true.  But,  let  me  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  a  question,  and  that  is  whether 
or  not  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
on  which  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  is 
the  ranking  membei,  has  given  any 
thought  or  consideration  to  this  propo- 
sition?    

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  I  am  sure,  knows  that  this 
matter  was  not  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  and  this  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will 
state  that,  insofar  as  he  is  aware,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  itself  has 
given  no  thought  to  the  matter  since  the 
matter  was  not  referred  to  them. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me  say  to  the  lawyers 
in  the  House  and  throughout  the  Nation 
that,  according  to  the  information  that 
has  been  furnished  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  the  American  Bar  Association  sup- 
ports this  legislation.  And  that  Is  not 
anything  new  as  far  as  legislation  is 
concerned  because  they  never  seem  to 
contact  their  membership  affected  by 
legislation  before  they  come  up  with 
some  sort  of  recommendation.  I  do  not 
h^e  a  high  regard  for  such  recommen- 
dpJions. 

r  think  if  they  are  going  to  represent 
the  legal  profession,  they  ought  to  con- 
tact the  people  who  belong  to  their  or- 
ganization before  making  any  kind  of 
recommendation,  either  in  favor  of  or 
against  legislation. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  say  just  a  word  in  response  to  the 
remarks  of  my  colleague.  Section  302  of 
the  labor  amendment  in  fact  prohibits 
payments  by  employers  to  employee  rep- 
resentatives for  Items  other  than  those 
specifically  excepted  In  that  section. 
There  have  been  seven  exceptions  to  that 
prohibition  that  have  already  been 
adopted.  It  permits  employer  contribu- 
tion to  trust  funds  to  be  used  to  finance 
medical  care  programs,  retirement  pen- 
sion plans,  apprenticeship  programs,  life 
and  accident  Insurance,  child  daycare 
programs,  and  some  others. 

All  this  does  is  add  one  more  exception 
to  make  it  clear  that  out  of  those  funds 
may  be  paid,  if  such  a  fund  Is  provided 
for  by  collective  bargalniA^,  legal  ex- 
penses of  the  members  of  the  union  and 
their  families,  wliich  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  be  a  meritorious  purpose. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  respect  to  the  argument 
permissive  versus  mandatory,  I  might 
point  out  that  the  bill  mentions  neither, 
and,  as  the  report  shows,  contemplates 
that  if  the  bill  passes  without  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered,  the  NLRB  and  the 
courts  will  make  the  decision. 

With  respect  to  the  selection  of  law- 
yers, in  a  technical  sense  if  one  group 
of  lawyers  is  chosen  at  the  bargaining 
table — and  when  we  are  talking  about 
the  bargaining  table,  we  are  talking 
about  the  employer  and  the  employee 
having  to  reach  an  agreement — that 
would  be  called  the  closed  panel.  Tliis 
legislation  is  absent  any  such  instruction. 

In  other  words,  it  contemplates  what  is 
known  as  an  open  panel  or  the  lawyer  of 
one's  choice  in  the  county,  or,  indeed, 
anyone  admitted  to  the  bar  of  that  State. 

With  reference  to  the  American  Bar 
Association,  which  supports  this,  and 
the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association, 
there  has  been  much  literature  by  a  spe- 
cial B.ar  Association  Committee  which 
has  come  up  with  recommendatioift  for 
adoption  of  it  by  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. 

In  California  a  questionnaire  was  sent 
by  the  California  Bar  Association 
to  35,000  lawyers  in  the  State  asking 
whether  they  would  be  willing  to  partici- 
pate in  a  statewide  legal  services  pro- 
gram. More  than  20,000  lawjers  in  the 
State  of  California — and  there  are  not 
20,000  labor  lawyers  in  the  United  States 
States — responded.  Ninety-one  percent 
said  that  they  favored  setting  up  a  state- 
wide legal  services  plan,  and  the  Califor- 
nia Bar  has  developed  a  statewide  legal 
services  plan. 

Further,  insurance  companies  in 
Permsylvania,  in  California,  and  in 
many  other  States — and  California's  in- 
surance commissioiier  has  already  ap- 
proved their  plan — are  preparing  insur- 
ance plans  to  be  purchased  by  the  em- 
ployees. This  legislation  does  not  con- 
template the  full  amount  which  a  client 
might  pay  a  lawyer  in  an  extensive  trial. 
It  does  contemplate  that  at  the  bargain- 
ing table  between  the  employees  and  the 
employer  there  will  be  an  agreement  that 
limitations  will  be  set  and  that  they  will  7 
conform  to  the  local  bar  association's  o*s^ 
State  bar  association's  minimum  fee 
scale. 

So  this  is  not  going  to  hurt  any  lawyer. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  going  to  help 
lawyers.  Certainly  it  is  going  to 
to  help  lawyers.  Certainly  it  is  going  to 
help  millions  of  American  working  peo- 
ple who  desire  this  plan.  This  Is  not  a 
lawyers  bill — It  Is  a  bill  for  middle-class 
citizens  who  need  legal  help. 

Mr.  PEEPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I 
yield  may  I  just  add  further  in  addition 
to  the  endorsement  of  this  proposal  by 
the  American  Bar  Association  and  the 
Trial  Lawyers  Association  of  America 
the  bill  is  endorsed  by  the  bar  associa- 
tions of  New  York,  of  Colorado,  of  Mich- 
igan, and  by  the  Dallas,  Tex.,  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  mentioned  the 
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New  York  Bar,  let  me  refresh  his  mem- 
ory about  the  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  De- 
LANEY) .  He  went  back  home  and  investi- 
gated the  matter  and  he  found  the  bar 
association  was  for  it  but  he  did  not  find 
one  lawyer  who  was  in  favor  of  it. 

Let  me  say  I  could  not  agree  with 
>the  gentleman  more  when  he  mentions 
there  are  seven  items  already  provided 
for  in  law.  There  is,  however,  a  tremen- 
dous difference  between  an  insurance 
agent-policyholder  relationship  and  a 
lawyer-client  relationship.  I  maintain 
we  have  to  give  freedom  of  choice  to  tlie 
employee,  his  family  and  his  dependents 
and  not  dictate  to  these  people  to  whom 
they  should  go  for  legal  services. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  not  aware  that  this 
bill  provides  any  method  for  the  selec- 
tion of  the  lawyer.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  would  be  better  informed 
than  I,  but  it  would  be  my  impres.sion 
that  matter  would  be  left  to  the  selec- 
tive bargaining  process. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  the  gentleman 
makes  on  this  is  an  extremely  important 
one.  If  this  proposal  were  that  all  plans 
adopted  hereunder  would  have  a  closed 
panel,  as  has  been  dealt  with  by  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey, this  would  be  a  vastly  different  pro- 
posal than  it  in  fact  is.  but  there  is  no 
such  requirement  in  this  legislation.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  no  prohibition 
in  the  law  that  says  an  employer  cannot 
set  up  this  type  of  fund  to  take  care  of 
the  legal  expenses.  There  is  no  prohibi- 
tion in  the  law  that  says  a  union  cannot 
set  up  this  kind  of  plan  if  it  elects  to  do 
so.  The  proposal  before  us  today  is  not 
to  make  lawful  the  type  of  legal  plan- 
ning here.  It  is  an  attempt  to  say  it  is 
already  lawful  for  the  employer  to  do 
it  and  it  is  already  lawful  for  the  union 
to  do  it  with  union  funds,  and  this  makes 
it  lawful  to  do  it  with  joint  operations 
where  as  a  result  of  the  bargaining  there 
is  a  jointly  administered  fund. 

The  very  point  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  puts  his  linger  on 
could  be  a  serious  argument  if  it  were 
open,  but  under  this  proposal  it  would 
be  up  to  the  negotiators  to  detemiine 
whether  it  would  be  a  closed  or  open 
panel. 

lylr.  LATTA.  Let  me  interrupt  at  that 
poiht.  It  is  at  this  point  where  we  are  in 
disagreement.  When  your  union  selects 
a  panel,  it  destroys  the  lawyer-client 
relationship. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  But  there  is  no 
prohibition  against  it  being  an  open 
panel.  Some  of  those  that  have  been  in 
existence  have  been  and  are  now  open 
panels,  which  means  the  union  man  or 
woman  who  would  go  in  and  ask  for  this 
kind  of  service,  if  it  were  existent  in 
their  particular  situation,  might  just  as 
well  have  an  open  panel  as  a  closed  panel, 
in  which  instance  the  person  seeking  the 
legal  service  could,  as  in  a  prepaid  health 
plan,  pick  any  lawyer  one  would  wish. 
There  isJno  certainty  or  even  likelihood 


that  the  panels  would  be  closed  panels. 
There  is  at.least  as  great  a  likelihood 
they  would  be  open  panels,  and  I  think 
that  is  an  extremely  important  point  for 
us  to  keep  in  mind  when  we  deal  with 
this  and  not  be  led  astray  by  what  is  not 
a  valid  argument. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  address  myself 
to  the  subject  of  the  open  panels  as  men- 
tioned by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

It  seems  to  be  clear  from  the  debate 
which  just  preceded  my  remarks,  that  on 
the  question  of  agreeing  to  either  open 
or  closed  panels,  there  are  very  few  argu- 
ments against  open  panels,  so  that  the 
choice  is  vested  in  the  client  for  the  se- 
lection of  his  own  attorney.  However,  it 
must  be  agreed  that  under  the  proposed 
bill  the  possibility  exists  that  the  nego- 
tiators will  agree  to  a  closed  panel  in 
which  event  a  certain  number  of  attor- 
neys tlien  become  available  to  the  clients 
on  a  take  it  or  leave  it  ba.sis. 

If  they  wish  to  have  all  or  part  of  their 
legal  fees  paid,  they  n.ust  accept  mem- 
bers of  the  closed  panel  even  though  that 
is  not  the  attorney  of  their  choice.  This 
legislation  proposed  today.  Mr.  Speaker, 
authorizes  a  procedure  which  is  not  now 
authorized  under  law.  The  question  is:  Is 
that  procedure  in  the  interests  of  the 
Nation;  of  employers,  employees,  clients, 
and  lawyers? 

I  wish  to  suggest  to  all  of  my  colleagues 
that  it  is  not  wise  to  adopt  a  procedure 
which  authorizes  the  compulsory  ap- 
pointment of  an  unwanted  attorney  to 
litigate  a  claim.  It  is  wise  to  leave  that 
choice  with  an  employee,  the  client. 

I  regret  that  this  legislation,  if  we  are 
going  to  consider  the  subject  at  all.  does 
not  mandate  open  panels.  The  existence 
of  the  possibility,  which  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  will  concede, 
that  a  closed  panel  can  exist,  makes  the 
legislation  unacceptable  to  me. 

What  is  the  consequence  of  a  negoti- 
ated closed  panel?  Unions  representing 
thousands  of  employees,  often  the  prin- 
cipal labor  .source  in  a  community,  will 
be  empowered  to  channel  all  legal  affairs 
in  that  community  which  may  involve 
their  members  through  a  closed  panel  of 
attorneys.  What  impact  does  that  have 
on  the  legal  profession  and  upon  the  in- 
dependence of  litigants  who  wish  to  have 
their  points  of  view  presented  in  cour-t? 
I  can  only  suggest  to  all  members  that 
that  impact  is  a  very  great  one.  and  is 
unacceptable  from  my  point  of  view. 

Accordingly,  if  this  bill  is  subject  to 
amendment,  as  I  believe  it  will  be.  I 
would  hope  that  consideration  would  be 
given  to  requiring  open  panels.  If  that 
fails,  I  say  that  the  bill  is  not  worthy  of 
support. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  ( Mr.  Dellenback  > . 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
because  of  the  good  point  of  my  friend 
from  California  has  made.  It  is  an  im- 
portant one. 


Again,  if  that  were  so,  that  under  this 
any  person  who  sought  to  use  the  provi- 
sions of  such  a  legal  services  program  as 
here  instituted  would  be  forced  to  take 
a  lawyer,  then  I  would  be  objecting  to 
the  program.  But,  there  is  no  mandate 
that  anyone  would  need  to  take  a  lawyer. 
We  have  at  the  present  time  a  series  of 
situations  where  legal  wrongs  go  unre- 
dressed because  there  is  no  legal  service 
available  to  make  the  service  possible. 

We  are  trying  to  expand  that  and 
make  it  available  in  some  increased 
degree.  I  would  hope  that  some  of  these 
panels,  if  not  all,  would  be  open  panels. 
If  there  were  a  closed  panel.  I  aia  sure 
my  colleague  from  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia would  agree  that  no  one  would  have 
to  use  it,  as  under  the  present  circum- 
stances no  one  has  to  use  a  doctor  if.  one 
feels  his  freedom  of  choice  is  more  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  >ield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  i  Mr.  Latta  > .  1 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  says  he  does  not  have 
to  use  it.  It  will  become  a  part  of  his 
union  contract,  and  the  gentleman 
knows  and  I  know  that  he  will  use  it. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  If  he  fails  to  use  a 
panel  attorney,  of  course  he  would  not 
be  paid  part  of  the  fee. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  He  would  be  no 
worse  off  than  he  is  this  minute  if  he  did 
not  use  it.  However,  we  have  what  we 
hope  is  an  open  panel,  and  a  great  many 
thousands  of  people  would  be  infinitely 
belter  off. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory>. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  legislation  is.  at  the  very 
least,  imperfect.  There  are  a  number  of 
suegestions  made  as  to  how  to  improve 
.•something  which  I  think  is  intrinsically 
bad. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  for  the  committee  to  con- 
sider the  legislation  further  with  a  num- 
ber of  suggestions  that  have  been  made 
here. 

Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  consider  the  Legal  Seruces  Cor- 
poration which  does  fulfill  a  real  need 
for  people  who  have  a  dire  requirement 
for  legal  services. 

That  legislation  will  be  before  the 
House  vei-y  soon.  We  should  defer  action 
on  this  until  some  later  time. 

I  an.  going  to  ask  for  a  rollcall.  and 
suggest  that  we  defeat  the  rule  with  the 
expectation  that  it  be  referred  back  to 
the  committee,  to  come  to  us  at  a  later 
time. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  come  from  a  community  *hich  lies 
near  the  biggest  city  of  Illinois.  Our  legal 
practice,  which  includes  workmen's  com- 
pensation and  general  litigation,  is  such 
that  50  percent  of  workmen's  compen- 
sation goes  to  a  firm  in  that  larger  city. 
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and  one-third  of  the  Scaffolding  Act 
cases  go  to  this  particular  firm. 

While  this  may  not  be  immediately 
relative  to  the  issue  before  the  House,  It 
seems  to  me  that  every  safeguard  such  as 
built  in  by  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  to  allow  freedom  of 
choice,  is  extremely  important.  I  believe, 
if  not  built  in,  tj^e  unhappiness  produced 
by  this  legislation  will  be  exquisite  and 
enduring. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  request  for  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  add 
that  this  is  an  open  rule.  The  House  will 
have  ample  opportunity  to  work  its  will 
if  the  rule  is  adopted  for  consideration 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  307,  nays  91, 
not  voting  35.  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  208] 
YEAS— 307 
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Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Breaux  - 
Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burllson.  Uo. 
Burton 
Byron 

Carney.  Ohio 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 


\ 


Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 

Clevelana 
Cohen 
CoUler 
Collins,  ni. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis.  B.C. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denbolm 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulskl 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
BUberg 
Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Plndley 
Pish 
Flood 
nowers 
Foley 


Praser 
Prenzel 
Frey 
Fulton 
Puqua 
Oialmo 
Gibbons 
Gllman 
Glnn 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Oude 
Ounter 
Haley      i 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hawkins 
Hays 
H«bert 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Holiaeld 
Holt 

Holfcrman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hudnut 
Hungat« 
Ichord 


Ford,  Gerald  R.  Johnson,  Calif. 
Ford.  Johnson,  Pa. 

William  D.       Jones.  Ala. 
Forsytbe  Jones.  Okla. 

Fountain  Jones.  Tenn. 


Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

'Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

McCollister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mallliard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

MiUer 

Mills,  Ark. 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 


Abdnor 

Archer 

Bafalis 

Baker 

Beard 

BevUl 

Blackburn 

Brinkley 

Broomfleld 

Burgener 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Butler 

Camp 

Casey,  Tex. 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Cochran 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Crane 

Daniel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dennis 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Duncan 
Eshleman 
Flynt 
Proehllch 


Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'NeUl 
Owens 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Podell 
Preyer 
Price,  111. 
Prltchard 
Quie 

Rallsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Reid 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Rinaldo 
Roblson.  N.Y. 
Rodlno  , 
Roe 
Rogers 

RoncaUo,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Roush 
Roy 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Sarasln 
Sarbanes 
Saylor        ^ 
Schroeder 
Seiberling 
Shoup 
Sisk 
Skubltz 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Staggers 
Stanton. 
J.  WUliam 

NAYS— 91 

Goldwater 

Ooodllng 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gross 

Guyer 

Hastings 

HUlls 

Hinsbaw 

Hogan 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 


Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger,  Wl«. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symingrton 
Talcott 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Wldnall 
WUliams 
Wilson,  Bob 
WUson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
WUson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young.  111. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwach 


Passman 

Pettis 

Powell.  Ohio 

Price,  Tex. 

Quillen 

Rarick 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rousselot 

Ruth 

Satterfield 

Scherle 


Johnson,  Colo.   Schneebell 


Jones,  N.C. 

Keating 

Ketchum 

King 

Kuykendall 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

McClory 

Marazitl 

MUford 


Mlnshall,  Ohio  Veysey 


Sebellus 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Snyder 

Spence 

Bymms 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Towell,  Nev. 


Mlzell 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Parrls 


Whltten 

Wiggins 

Winn 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  S.C. 


NOT  VOTING— 35 


Badillo 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carter 
Gorman 
Daniels. 

Dominlck  V. 
Dingell 
Dorn 


Gaydos 

Gettys 

Gray 

Hanrahan 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Huber 

Landrum 

McKlnney 


Edwards,  Calif.  Martin,  Nebr. 
EIrlenbom  Mayne 

Fisher  Moorhead,  Pa 

Prelinghuysen    Moss 


Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rostenkowskl 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Shipley 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Steelman 

Stelger,  Arte. 

Treen 

Waldie 

Ware 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Qerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Dominlck  V.  Daniels  with  Mr 
Prelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with   Mr.   Erlenbom. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Hanrahan. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  McKlnney 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Huber. 

Mr.  Gaydos  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr 
Sandman. 

Mr.  Waldie  with  Mr.  Ware. 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Laijdrum  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Gross  with  Mr.  Steelman.  ^ 

Mr.  Roncalio  of  Wyoming  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Badillo  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  77)  to 
amend  the  Labor  Management  Relations 
Act,  1947,  to  permit  employee  contribu- 
tions to  jointly  administered  trust  funds 
established  by  labor  organizations  to  de- 
fray costs  of  legal  services. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE    COMMITTEE    OP   THK    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  UrUon  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  77.  with  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thomp- 
son) will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ash- 
BRooK)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  msrself  6  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  the  past  10  years  our 
society  has  come  a  long  way  in  the  direc- 
tion of  making  legal  services  available 
to  the  vast  bulk  of  our  citizens.  The  prin- 
ciple that  all  citizens  In  time  of  need 
should  have  the  right  of  access  to  com- 
petent counsel,  In  truth  and  In  fact,  as 
well  as  in  theory,  has  now  come  to  be 
accepted  by  virtually  every  element  in 
our  society.  Yet,  with  the  Federally- 
funded  programs  providing  aid  for  the 
poor,  reference  to  which  was  made  in  the 
debate  on  the  rule,  and  the  wealthy  being 
able  to  afford  counsel,  adequate  counsel 
lb  still  beyond  the  means  of  over  150 
million  m(xlerate-lncome  Americans. 
Those  moderate-income  Americans,  liv- 
ing in  an  increasingly  complex  society, 
have  the  same  needs  for  adequate  legal 
counsel  as  do  the  poor,  and.  Indeed,  as 
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5,  th4  j 


SSer'^tS  of  ?K  by  an  employer  to  pi^gr^ms.Tt  wiU  not  subvert  State  con-  terest  of  the  employer  is  not  necessarily 

Sovee    renrSntaSves     Thfs    broad  tr^lovw  the  practice  of  law  with  Federal  involved  in  the  question  of  whether  there 

;S?S)n'S^1na?tS'tJ,-  pS?ent  brTb-  control.  It  will  not  require  labor  or  m  will  beci^sed  or  open  panels.  It  is  of  ^^o" 

firv    Pxtortion    shakedowns,  and  Other  agement  to  agree  to  any  such  legal  serv-  inteiest  to  mm. 

^nrlnmt  nSces   Howe^  section  302  iTes  program,  and  if  they  agree  the  par-  However,  it  may  be  a  matter  of 

cTS  SSuy  Sid?  enSierated  ties  wiibe  free  to  determine  the  types  of  interest  to  the  union.  I  can  under, 

five  exceptions  to  the  general  prohibi-  benefits  and  the  manner  in  which,  en 

tion  in  section  302,  thus  permitting  em-  tlrely,  the  legal  services  will  be  pro 


-    the.  Hrh  in  such  areas  as  the  land-     the  support  of  a  majority  of  both  Demo-        And  in  the  final  analysis,  thfe  joint 
£'^"S,rS;^.S.=P,  ae.,«r  «,.    c^U  an.  RepubHca..  am.e  U>  U>e  oU>.    ^^n«ra«o„  M  Ujey  p,a^U^a  jeMj. 

J,'SS"^nrt  iSrouJ's°?5m  SSJ  '^.  Chata^,  I  urre  my  coUeagues  to  Sui,  employers  could  be  »Wect  to  legal 

■rSfel/aenle.  proper  legal  rep-  -g^^«f^^^,t'^  ^rS'W  '^^•S.lT^CL^!'^'^^  ^. 

''^Rv  General  agreement  the  real  Ob-  establishment  of  legal  service  programs,  that  will  not  be  possible 

M  S  the  groSfeS  development  of  It  will  not  dictate  the  terms  and  condi-  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 

iS   Sr^J^  pllns  for  thSe  middle-  tions   of   such  legal  service  programs,  may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 

legal  semre  Plans  lortn^e  11^^^^  since  this  will  be  the  subject  of  coUec-  California  (Mr.  Wiggins). 

'""Sti^r  Son  302?c)     wWch  we  STe^arSning,  the  selecUbn  of  the  law-  Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  wishlo 

."ifpk  £  Snd^e  bUl  under  considera!  yers  or  of  the  insurance  company  or  of  make  the  point  that  I  do  not  think  the 

?f.n  t^di!  H  R  77  wouW  reZve  that  the  amount  of  coverage  and  of  an  infinite  antagonistic  give-and-take  m  labor-man- 

i^ct<,HP  other  number  of  items  will  aU  be  left  to  agement   bargaimng  is   going  to  exist 

^o  rirnhihition  contained  in  section  the  emplover  and  the  employees.  when  these  parties  sit  down  to  negotiate 

302   pro'SXits^TyTentJ   of   money   or  It  wiU  not  finance  such  legal  service  a  trust  fund  for  legal  services.  The  In- 
value  by  an  employer  to 

p„l..l«on.wa.ir.StoP^n.^r    EE:€^°l^=1,l?S'i,^r    ^^^^^"^^  "'""-  "  "^  °'  ^'"'" 

great 

understand 

S;  Sce°Ss  "to  STeneSToWbl-    teSitJ  Md  "S.r^'^^Srto  wiuch.""en:     the  union's  desu^  to  select  Its  own  attor- 

S^S^sTc^sf.'Sfu/lM^^.    ^^.  tne  legal  services  .m  be  pro-    ^^^^^^-ZV.tStS^rS^'^ 

ployer  contributions  to  jointly  a(toims-     vided.  .  ^^  j      j        ^hat  is  their  side  of  the  arg^iment. 

"^^^^^'—'Bi;  ^^^^}^^^^^^^^^-  ^^nr^^r^^^r^^'^^'^^ 

Sa»rj^^^^^  3Si1  rob^tLrtoSlS  =e^?lSedTanTrpa^Lrat';S:! 

woS'gmotS     °  2?^^'Si\s'°tS'i^ur?tS^'lv'Ximty  Quence.  I  think  that  would  be  intoler- 

By  enacting  a  general  prohibition  on  of  legal  services  to  the  millions  of  mod-  able.                                   chairman  wUl 

employer   paj-ments    and    then   setting  erate  mcome  Americans,  to  the  mUhons  ..^J^^f^^^Sd' 

forth  specific  exceptions,  the  Congress  not  covered.  This  biU  wiU  remove  that  ^^Jjf  "J^SJ^^j^'g  j  jneld  to  the  gentle- 

impliedly  prohibited  Payments  for  any  ^g^^^^  Sie^rrt'Sf the'S^elv^  ma'J'irSSyr.  AsSbrook).  ' 

purpose  not  specifically  excepted.  "iSJ    ashbrcSk    M?^  Sirman    I  Mr.  AsWoOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 

It  is  clear  from  the  hlstoij  of  section  ^j^/-^^^ff^3^_SS?t«s  ^^"^°*^"'  ^  course  this  Is  the  possibUity  when  we  have 
^°2i*il.*^t*  Confess  intended  o^  to  ^^^^"g^ij'^i^^^dorse  HJl  77  and  a  free  and  open  bargaining  situation,  but 
prohibit  abuses  of  welfare  funds  to  the  „Mr  C^u^^  the  hS  wiU  approve  the  facts  do  show  that  for  the  most  part 
detriment  of  umon  members,  and  that  and  nopeiui  tnat  ine  uouse  wui  approve  nanels  have  been  made  avaUable. 
the  funds  excepted  from  the  prohibition  this  measure  this  afternoon.  ^e  one  in  Shre^SiSrt  iT  for  ex- 
were  those  types  of  benefit  funds  then  in  I  favor  the  concept  of  providing  greater  J^^  one  m  s^^veporr,  ^.,  o 
existence.  Legal  service  plans  were  not  acce«  to  our  egal  system  In  this  coun-  !;^;j^^ihe  p^Jt  °f  J^.ffeft  tiem  open, 
mentioned  in  any  of  the  deliberations  try.  By  permittmg  the  establishment  of  JJJ^i  Jj'olffhoS  th^^rank-and^^^ 
leading  to  the  enactment  of  section  302.  joint  management-labor  trust  funds  for  J^g^Jny^^i'^ouW  L              to  say  In  this 

Exhaustive  hearings  were  held  on  this  prepaid  legal  ser^^^^^          77  is  a  posi-  JJ^jSlt^^^TtS  interes?  to  have  an 

subject,  both  in  the  last  Congress  and  tlve  step  in  this  direction.  attorney  of  their  choice.  It  Is  Important 

in  this  session.  H.R.  77,  as  amended,  was  J>^rme  the  course  of  our  hearings   I  ^^^^^  their  legal  service  provided  by 

unanimously  reported  by  both  the  Spe-  became    convmced    that    certain   safe-  ^eiroL  lawyer  where  poesible.. 

cial  Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  the  full  guards  w'ere  necessary                             ..Mr  WIGGINS.  Freedom  to  select  one's 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  Fol-  Such  trust  funds  should  not  be  used  ^"^ttomey  Is  a  value  worth  preserving, 

lowing  the  hearings,  my  friend  and  col-  to    Initiate    or    carry    on    proceedings  2^.  bm™  it  is  now  drafted,  permits 

league,  the  ranking  minority  member,  the  against  an  employer  except  In  workmen's  ^"^^  freedom  to  be  eroded. 

genUeman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  compensation  cases  or  umon  admmlster-  ^^   THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 

offered  amendments  to  meet  objections  ing  the  fund,  or  any  employer  or  union  in  chairman  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 

that  had  been  raised,  and  they  were  in-  matters  arising  under  the  National  Labor  ^gj^^n  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Clay)  . 

deed  comprehensive.  Relations  Act.                    ^  ,      ,     ...  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 

Under  Mr.  Ashbrooks  amendments,  And  further,  such  trust  funds  should  ^^^^  successful  of  all  Federal  programs 

which  were  unanimously  adopted  by  both  not  be  used  to  defend  union  offlaals  in  ^^  ^^^  q^q  j^g^^j  services  projects  for 

the  subcommittee  and  the  full  committee,  the  so-called  Hoffa-Boyle  situation.  ^  ,j^^  wealthy  have  always  been  able 

legal  service  trust  funds  cannot  be  used  Therefore,  I  offered  an  amendment  to  ^oafford  the  best  of  legal  services  but 

to  initiate  or  carry  on  proceedings  di-  deal  with  these  problems  In  the  special  ^j^^^^.  ^^y^^  the  average  American?  What 

rected  agahist,  fli-st.  employers,  theii-  offi-  subcommittee  on  labor.  This  amendment  ^^^^^  ^^e  American  workingman  who 

cers  or  agents,  except  in  workmen's  com-  was  adopted  without  dissent.  makes  more  than  $6,000  a  year  but  less 

pensation  cases;  second,  against  union  H.R.  77,  as  now  amended,  has  the  sup-  .jj^^^  jjg  qqq  jjg  or  she  is  once  again  the 

officers  or  agents;  and,  third,  to  defend  port  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  forgoUen  American, 

union  oflBcers  or  agents  in  situation  aris-  administration.  r^y^^  jjjjj  jj  R  77.  would  meet  the  needs 

ing  in  such  cases  as  those  of  Mr.  Hoffa  It  also  has  the  support  of  the  American  ^^  ^^  increasing  demand  among  middle- 

and  Mr.  Boyle.  Bar  Association,   insurance  companies,  income  Americans  for  some  sort  of  pre- 

As  amended,  H.R.  77  has  the  broadest  and  most  consumer  groups.  .  -grvices  plan  H  R.  77  would 
range  of  nonpartisan  support  by  the  ad-  An  identical  bUl  passed  the  Senate  3  ?"",,.,,_:__-  ^  negotiate  with  employ- 
ministration,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  weeks  ago  by  a  vote  of  79  to  15.  As  is  P^'^^.^'^XronectiS  SSSig^ 
Secretary  Brennan;  organized  labor;  the  apparent  from  the  lopsided  nature  of  «'^t,\^^°"^.^^°"^'iiyiSSh  w^^ 
American  Bar  Association:  the  American  the  vote,  that  bUl  had  broad-based,  bi-  P**<*.^^f,^^'^'*fjTiir^7lSSr  ^d 
Trial  Lawyers  Association;  the  insurance  partisan  support.  be  jomUy  administered  by  labor  and 
industry;  consumer  groups,  and  a  great  There  is  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern-  management. 

many  bar  associations.  Indeed,  an  iden-  ment.  The  bill,  as  reported,  simply  per-  H.R.  77  costs  to  the  employer  would  be 

tical  bill,  S.  1423,  which  passed  the  Sen-  mits  the  collective-bargaining  process  to  minimal  and  the  benefits  to  tlie  worter 

ate  3  weeks  ago  by  a  vote  of  79  to  15.  had  operate  freely.  would  be  tremendous.  The  added  labor 
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cost  would  run  about  2  cents  per  man- 
hour  or  about  $38  a  year.  In  terms  of 
tangible  benefits  for  the  worker,  there  is 
jta  unlimited  range  of  possibilities. 
Unions  could  negotiate  programs  which 
would  provide  for  pretrial  and  trial  de- 
lense  of  civil  and  criminal  actions  and 
for  the  bringing  of  civil  actions  in  certain 
consumer  situations  for  thefr  member- 
sliip. 

H.R.  77  could  be  arranged  to  include 
preventive  legal  assistance  through  office 
consultation  and  docimient  prepara- 
tion— that  is,  for  preparation  of  wills, 
property  leases  and  deeds,  adoption  pa- 
pers, and  other  contracts.  H.R.  77  is 
clearly  within  the  tradition  of  labor- 
management  relations  in  the  United 
States. 

I  a.sk  for  your  support  for  H.R.  77  afe 
reported  and  without  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  a  distinguished  Mem- 
ber of  our  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steicer>. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  appreciate  very  nuich  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
yielding  me  this  time. 

This  bill,  which  amends  .section  302 tc) 
of  the  Labor  Management  Relations 
Act.  would  iiermit  employer  contribu- 
tions to  jointly  administered  trust  funds. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee which  reported  this  bill  to 
the  full  committee  and  now  to  the  floor, 
has  indicated,  section  302  of  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act  has  prohibit- 
ed payments  by  employers  to  employee 
representatives  for  the  purposes  other 
than  thase  which  are  specifically  ex- 
cepted in  section  302  tc  > .      • 

Section  302(c)  today  has  seven  ex- 
ceptions to  th^  prohibition.  Those  relate 
to  things  such\as  medical  care  programs, 
retirement  pension  plans,  apprentice- 
ship programs  and  the  like. 

The  seventh,  which  was  added  in  the 
91st  Congress.  Public  Law  91-86.  covers 
employer  contributions  to  trust  funds  for 
scholarships  and  day  care  centers. 

The  seventh  exception  specifically  pro- 
vides: 

Tlmt  no  lubor  orgutil/ation  or  employer 
slifUl  be  required  to  bargain  on  tbe  eslabllsh- 
iiient  ^1  any  .siicb  trust  iiina.  and  refusial  to 
do  t>o  shall  Hot  constitute  an  unfair  labor 
prailice. 

This  indicates  that  the  subjects  of 
.scholarships  and  tlay  care  centers  are 
permissive  rather  than  mandatory  sub- 
jects of  bargaining.  i 

.Vs  one  of  tho.se  who  is  a  supporter 'of 
attempting  to  expand^the  availability  of 
legal  services.  I  am  sympathetic  to  the 
thrust  of  the  bill  H.R.  77.  but  I  must 
say.  Mr. .Chairman,  I  went  a  cropper  on 
the  decision  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  to  report  the  bill  provid- 
ing mandatory  bargaining  rather  than 
1  lermi.ssive  bargaining. 

The  amendment  that  I  would  intend 
to  offer,  which  was  printed  yeslcrilay  in 
Hie  Record,  says: 

riuit  no  lat>or  organization  or  employer 
sball  be  re(|ulred  to  bargain  on  the  estab- 
iislwnent  of  any  snch  trust  fund,  and  r«- 
iii->iil  to  do  so  shall  not  c->>nstitute  an  unfair 


labor  practice,  however,  once  bargaining  has 
produced  an  agreement  regarding  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  trust  fund,  It  shall  con- 
stitute an  unfair  labor  practice  to  (A)  uni- 
laterally modify  or  terminate  that  agree- 
ment, or  (B)  fail  or  refuse  to  bargain  In  good 
faith  regarding  such  trust  fund  in  the  next 
subsequent  contract  negotiation  between  the 
same  parties:  PTOiided  further, 

What  we  are  dealing  with,  it  seems  to 
me.  in  this  situation  is  tHe  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  there  is  in  fact  a  le- 
gitimate reason  to  mandate  that  a  trust 
fund  for  legal  services  shall  be  the  sub- 
ject for  mandatory  bargaining.  The  six 
other  paits  of  section  302(cK  except  the 
seventh  that  was  added  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress, of  the'  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  at  this  point  are  all  mandatory. 

I  believe  it  is  very  clear,  notwithstand- 
ing the  subtlety  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  who  argues  that  the  bill  is 
silent  on  whether  or  not  it  is  mandatory 
or  permissive,  that  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  will  provide  that  this  shall 
be  a  mandatory  subject  for  bargaining. 

On  balance.  I  believe  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  authorize  a  trust  fund  for  this  pur- 
pose to  be  ^intly  administered,  but  I 
believe  it  is  bad  public  policy  and  it  is 
wrong  for  the  Congress  to  provide  that 
this  shall  be  done  on  a  mandatory  basis, 
and  thus  I  uige  support  for  the  amend- 
ment I  shall  offer. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tlemaii  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  . 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  .supiK)rt  of  H  R.  77. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate my  good  fiiend  and  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  on  his  lead- 
ership in  bringing  this  important  bill  to 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  want  also  to  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  tMr.  Ashbrook>  for  the  contribu- 
tions he  has  made  to  the  shaping  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  it  is  important 
to  have  in  mind  as  we  consider  this  pro- 
posal that  at  present  employers  may  con- 
tribute to  funds  for  legal  services  for 
union  members  but  that  these  employers 
may  not  participate  in  the  administra- 
tion of  these  funds. 

It  is  a  central  purpose  of  H.R.  77  to 
make  possible  such  employer-employee 
participation  in  the  operation  of  the 
jointly  administered  trust  funds. 

Mr.  Chainna^i.  I  think  it  is  also  im- 
portant to  note— ^md-l^ay  this  in  view  of 
.some  correspondence  that  I  have  had  m 
this  matter,  as  I  am  sure  other  Members 
have  had — that  trust  fimds  established 
under  H.R.  77  cannot  be  used  to  initiate 
legal  proceedings  that  are  cUrected 
against:  first,  the  employer,  his  officers 
or  agents  except,  of  course,  in  workmen's 
compensation  cases,  or  the  employer  who 
is  a  nominal  defendant;  or  sft^ond.  the 
labor  organization,  its  parent  or  subordi- 
nate botlies.  or  its  officers  or  agents:  or. 
third,  for  the  furnishing  of  legal  services 
where  the  labor  organizatioti  would  be 
prohibited  otherwise  from  doing  so  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Labor  Management 
Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that, 


given  the  increased  importance  in  our 
country  of  legal  services  and  effective 
access  to  them,  given  the  rise  in  support 
for  assuring  that  poor  people  have  effec- 
tive access  to  legal  services,  it  ought 
surely  to  be  possible  for  labor  union 
members  who  are  not  in  the  categoiy  of 
"poor"'  to  be  able  to  contribute  to  funds 
which  would  be  jointly  administered  by 
themselves  and  by  management  to  pro- 
vide the  assurance  that  they  will  have  the 
services  of  a  lawyer  in  those  situatiozis 
in  which  they  need  them. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  H.R.  77  is 
a  good  bill.  It  is  a  carefully  drawn  bill.  It 
is  deser\-ing  of  our  support,  and  I  hope 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Steicer)  will  be  rejected  and  that 
H.R.  77,  as  reported,  will  be  agreed  to 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  <  Mr.  Dennis)  . 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
se\eral  matters  in  tliis  bill  which  give 
me  some  reservations  about  it.  and  which 
are  certainly  going  to  have  to  be  eluci- 
dated to  my  personal  satisfaction  before 
I  vote  for  it. 

One  is  the  general  question  of  whether 
it  is  best  to  amend  the  Taft-Hartley  law^ 
in  as  important  a  feature  as  this  bill 
does,  in  a  piecemeal  fashion,  as  this  bill 
does.  I  think  everyone  in  the  House 
knows  there  are  a  lot  of  important 
amendments  that  ought  to  be  considered 
to  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

Mr.  Chaiiman.  there  is  the  matter  of 
the  national  emergency  strike,  for  in- 
stance, on  which  this  distinguished  com- 
mittee has  been  sitting  for  5  years,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  and  whether  we  ought 
to  bring  this  particular  measure  out  here 
all  by  itself  without  a  general  overhaul 
of  the  law  and  extensive  hearings  is  open 
to  question. 

Another  question  is  the  philosophv  be- 
hind this  matter.  Is  it  a  legitimate  ob- 
ligation of  the  employer  to  pay  for  the 
legal  representation  of  his  employees? 
Is  this  a  matter  which  has  a  reasonable 
relationship  to  the  employer-employee 
relationship  imder  oiu-  system  of  govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersev.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  vie'ld"' 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson'. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  relation  to  the  national 
emergency  transportation  strike  matter. 
I  am  sure  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana  is  aware  that  that  legisla- 
tion wliich  dealt  with  the  transporta- 
tion industry  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  Ititerstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, and  it  was  abandoned  by  the  ad- 
ministration, specifically  by  President 
Nixon. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  WeU.  I  do  not  care 
whether  it  was  abandoned  by  the  ad- 
ministration or  by  whom  it  was  aban- 
doned, and  I  am  not  talking  just  about 
transportation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentleman 
would  agree  with  me  on  this:  We  might 
not  agree  in  all  the  particular  instances, 
but  I  am  sure  he  would  agree  with  me 
that  this  whole  statute  needs  overhaul- 
ing. I  merely  raise  the  question  whether 
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.we  need  to  bring  this  particular  mea- 
sure out  as  a  separate  matter. 

Now,  passing  from  these  general  philo- 
sophical questions,  there  are  two  more 
specific  questions  which  concern  me.  One 
is  the  question  of  permission.  Why  should 
this  be  a  mandatory  subject  of  bairgain- 
ing?  And  if  it  is  not,  what  is  the  objec- 
tion to  writing  in  an  amendment  which 
says  it  is  ijermissive,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  proposes? 

I  would  suggest  that  his  amendment 
would  be  much  better  if  he  just  said  it  Is 
permissive  and  stopped  there.  I  may  offer 
an  amendment  to  that  effect,  because  I 
see  no  reason  why  once  you  make  such 
an  agreement  you  have  to  bargain  about 
it  thereafter,  from  here  on,  if  you  feel 
it  is  a  mistake. 

The  final  thing— and  I  think  this  is 
important,  too— is  this:  What  becomes 
of  the  ordinary  practicing  lawyer  in  the 
small  towns  across  America,  and  what 
becomes  of  the  attorney-client  relation- 
ship? You  know,  I  practiced  law  for  a 
good  many  years  in  a  small  town,  and  a 
good  many  people  in  this  House  have 
done  the  same.  You  are  setting  up  a 
situation  here,  unless  you  adopt  the 
amendment  Mr.  Latta  is  going  to  offer, 
which  states  specifically  that  this  must 
be  counsel  of  the  employee's  choice 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chah-man,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Unless  you  write  that 
into  the  law  you  are  actually  going  to 
tiave  a  situation  here  as  a  result  of  bar- 
gaining, of  course,  imder  pressm^,  where 
the  only  members  of  the  bar  who  are 
going  to  be  able  to  be  employed  are 
either  those  who  have  some  cormectlon 
with  the  company  or  those  who  have 
some  connection  with  the  union. 

It  was  not  too  bad  to  be  a  smalltown 
lawyer  50  or  60  years  ago.  If  you  were  a 
good  one,  you  could  represent  the  local 
companies.  But  there  are  not  any  local 
companies  any  more.  The  only  thing  a 
lawyer  in  a  small  town  represents,  if  he 
is  fortimate,  Is,  he  Is  local  counsel  for 
some  gigantic  corporation  operating  out 
of  New  York,  Chicago,  or  some  place  like 
that.  But  this  was  not  too  bad,  because 
these  big  corporations  brought  new  peo- 
ple to  town,  and  they  were  well  paid 
people  and  they  became  the  local  law- 
yer's clients.  They  were  middle-class 
people  and  chents  for  the  smalltown  at- 
torney. They  are  going  to  be  bracketed 
now  into  this  business,  and  only  the 
union  lawyer  will  have  a  chance  to  rep- 
resent them. 

You  know,  Winston  Churchill  said 
that  he  did  not  become  the  king's  first 
mirUster  in  order  to  preside  over  the  liq- 
uidation or  the  British  Empire,  and.  as  a 
much  smaller  comparison,  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  came  down  here  to  Uquidate  the 
people  practicing  at  the  bar  throughout 
this  coimtry  with  whom  I  spent  most  of 
my  life:  and  that  is  about  what  we  are 
suggesting  we  do  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 
Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.   Is   the   gentleman 
really  serious  on  that  point? 


Mr.  DENNIS.  Certamly,  I  am  serious 
about  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  You  know,  I  have 
Uved  in  a  small  town  all  my  life,  too,  and 
I  know  the  bar  associations  in  all  the 
counties  of  my  district.  Three-fourths 
of  the  lawyers  back  home  would  not  take 
these  cases  if  their  lives  depended  on  it. 
I  think  everybody  knows  in  their  own 
areas  there  are  lawyers  who  work  in- 
surance claims,  who  work  divorces.  There 
are  Democrat  and  Repubhcan  lawyers 
and  business  lawyers  and  labor  lawyers. 
I  see  no  way  that  this  is  going  to  change 
the  structure  of  the  bar  association  in 
any  county  in  my  district  or  anywhere 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man my  experience  has  been  different 
from  his.  He  has  been  in  the  Congress  for 
a  long  time.  I  have  been  practicing  law 
in  these  small  towns,  and  let  me  tell  you 
how  it  happens.  In  any  given  com- 
munity  

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  practiced  law,  too, 
before  I  came  to  Congress. 

Mr.  DENNIS  [contUming].  There  is  a 
lawyer  or  two  who  represents  the  insur- 
ance companies  and  other  companies 
and  corporations.  There  Is  a  lawyer  or 
two  representing  the  AFL-CIO  and  the 
Teamsters.  There  are  also  a  few  indepen- 
dent practitioners  arovmd  who  just  rep- 
resent clients,  and  It  is  a  useful  and 
necessary  thing  to  society  that  they  sur- 
vive. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  But  they  will  con- 
tinue. 
Mr.  DENNIS.  Let  me  finish. 
Once  in  a  while  you  need  a  lawyer  who 
does  not  mind  rurming  into  the  local 
corporation.  You  also  need  one  who 
does  not  mind  rtmning  into  the  union. 
And  it  is  hard  to  find  him  unless  there 
are  some  independent  fellows  who  will 
nm  into  anybody  aroimd.  And  how  does 
he  survive?  In  between  these  cases  that 
come  up  he  has  to  do  the  wills,  and  the 
real  estate  business,  and  the  divorces, 
and  the  domestic  relations,  for  all  these 
people  who  belong  to  the  union  and  who 
now  will  retain  him. 

This  bill  is  for  the  birds.  We  will  be 
destroying  a  useful  and  worthwhile  way 
of  hfe  in  our  society. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  again  expired. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  William  D. 
Ford). 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  77. 1  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  who  has 
already  indicated  (he  pride  with  which 
we  view  the  fine  bipartisan  spirit  which 
resulted  in  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  finallj'  reporting  a  bill  out 
unanimously.  While  there  will  be,  later 
on  in  the  debate,  some  discussion  about 
some  specific  amendments;  that  never- 
theless, does  not  take  anjtliing  away 
from  the  efforts  over  a  long  period  of 
time  by  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats on  our  committee  to  work  out  a  bill 
that  was  agreeable  and  which  would  be 
beneficiaL 


I  would  like  to  say  that  it  would  appear 
to  me  from  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
who  immediately  preceded  me  on  the 
floor  that  he  is  mistaken  in  our  purpose. 
It  was  not  our  purpose  in  enacting  this 
legislation  to  salvage  floundering  imsuc- 
cessful  smalltown  lawTers,  if  any  there 
be,  wherever  they  might  be  found,  but  to 
pro\-ide  legal  services  for  people  who 
would  otherwise  not  have  ready  access  to 
them. 

Whenever  we  discuss  employee  provid- 
ing legal  services  we  have  to  remember 
who  is  to  be  directly  affected.  In  this  case 
it  is  the  methods  whose  interest  is  para- 
mount. This  legislation  is  not  intended 
as  a  'lawyers  full  employment  bill." 

We  have  had  no  indication  from  any 
part  of  the  organized  bar,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  law  as  all  of  us  have  known  it  is 
in  any  way  going  to  be  changed  by  the 
passage  of  this  legislation.  Any  sugges- 
tion that  any  lawj-er  now  practice 
either  in  a  small  town  or  on  Wall  Street 
will  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  people  who  need  better 
and  practical  access  to  legal  services 
would  be  changed  in  the  future  is  not 
realistic. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  77.  the  bill  which  amends 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  per- 
mit employer  contributions  to  jointly  ad- 
ministered trust  funds  established  by 
unions  to  defray  the  costs  of  legal  ser\-- 
ices  for  workers,  tlieir  families,  and  de- 
pendents. 

The  effect  of  this  legislation  would  be 
to  permit  legal  services  plans  to  become 
the  subject  of  collective  bargaining— as-  | 
summg  employees  and  employers  desire 
to  do  so. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
Mr.  Frank  Thompson,  who  authorized 
this  legislation  and  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Oliio  cMr.  Ashbrook) 
for  their  fine  bipartisan  spirit  of  cooper- 
ation in  handling  this  bill.  Because  of 
their  efforts,  H.R.  77  was  reported  imani- 
mouslj-  out  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  tc  my 
colleagues  that  this  legislation  contains 
the  following  restrictions  and  safe- 
guards: 

One.  It  incorporates  the  annual  audit- 
ing and  other  requirements  for  Taft- 
Hartley  trusts  imposed  under  clause  B  of 
section  302 cc)c5^ ; 

Two.  It  prohibits  the  use  of  trust 
funds  to  sue  either  employers  or  unions, 
except  workmen's  compensation  cases, 
where  the  employer  is  usually  only  a 
nomiiial  defendant.  The  bill  is  designed 
to  prevent  the  use  of  fimds  to  finance 
reoognitional  or  jurisdictional  disputes, 
internal  union  disputes,  or  anj-  labor  re- 
lations disputes  between  labor  and  man- 
agement ,  and 

Three.  It  prevents  Uie  use  of  fimds  for 
legal  defense  In  situations  In  which 
union  officials  are  accused  of  malfea- 
sance or  breach  of  fiduciary  duties  isx 
office. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  emphsisize  that 
this  legislation  can  make  legal  services 
available  to  a  large  portion  of  the  esti- 
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mated  150  million  American  working 
people  with  moderate  incomes  who 
presently  cannot  afford  the  cost  of  ade- 
quate legal  assistance — and  it  will  not 
cost  the  U.S.  Government  a  penny. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  77  is  supported  by 
the  AFL-CIO,  the  UAW.  the  Laborers' 
International  Union,  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  Trial  Lawyers  of 
America,  the  Consumer  Federation  of 
America,  the  National  Farmers  Union, 
the  NAACP,  the  National  Urban  League, 
and  many  other  major  consumer  groups 
and  labor  unions,  and,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  not  even  the  White  House,^ 
is  opposing  it. 

An  identical  bill  was  recently  passed 
by  the  Senate  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
of  79  to  15,  and  at  this  point  I  would 
urge  final  passage  of  H.R.  77  by  this 
body. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Dellenback). 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  77,  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

The  bill  as  amended  in  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  the  full  committee,  will  end 
up  giving  hundreds  of  thousands  of  mid- 
dle-income American  workers  access  to 
our  legal  system. 

Some  time  later  on  we  hope  to  have 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  bill  before 
the  Members,  which  is  primarily  aimed 
at  making  legal  services,  badly  needed 
as  they  are,  available  to  some  of  the  dis- 
advantaged people  of  our  society. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  not  aimed 
at  giving  that  kind  of  aid  to  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged.  This  bill  is 
aimed  at  making  legal  services  available 
to  the  blue-collar,  middle-income  work- 
ing American.  This  bill  will  help  un- 
plug part  of  the  grave  injustice  in  our 
legal  system  at  the  present  time  where  a 
great  many  Americans  just  plain  are  not 
getting  any  legal  services.  H.R.  77.  as 
reported,  contains  safeguards  to  prevent 
abuses  by  prohibiting  suits  against  em- 
ployers, except  in  workmen's  compensa- 
tion cases,  and  it  prohibits  suits  against 
unions.  The  trust  fund  cannot  be  used  to 
finance  the  defense  of  union  officials. 

At  my  request  language  was  included 
in  the  report  to  insure  that  these  pro- 
hibitions would  extend  not  just  to  the 
initiation  of  proceedings  but  to  all  aspects 
of  carrying  on  those  proceedings.  This, 
I  think,  is  necessary  language,  and  the 
prohibition  itself  is  desired. 

We  are  creating  no  new  causes  of  ac- 
tion under  this  legislation,  but  we  would 
be  assuring  that  the  average  American 
might  have  the  advantage  of  counsel 
when  he  or  she  buys  a  car  or  a  house, 
has  a  domestic  problem,  or  is  in  any  way 
entangled  with  the  law. 

I  am  most  impressed  with  the  preven- 
tive law  potential  of  legal  services  pro- 
grams. It  is  my  belief  that  these  pro- 
grams, when  successfully  developed — as 
they  will  be  moved  in  the  direction  of 
successful  development  by  this  kind  of 
legislation — can  very  well  actually  re- 
duce the  case  load  in  our  courts. 


I  urge  support  for  H.R.  77. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Landgrebe)  . 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  bill.  I  call  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  "Additional 
Views"  that  I  have  placed  in  the  report 
on  this  bill.  I  will  offer  those  views  when 
we  return  to  our  regular  order. 

The  material  follows : 

Additional  Views 

I  have  Jerloiis  reservations  regarding  per- 
mitting employer  contributions  to  jointly 
administered  trust  funds  established  by  labor 
organizations  to  defray  the  costs  of  legal 
services.  My  reservations  are  based  on  the 
following  points  which,  I  believe,  were  not 
adequately  dealt  with  by  the  committee. 

First  of  all  is  the  question:  Should  legal 
services  be  provided  through  the  labor-man- 
agement collective  bargaining  process?  No 
one  questions  the  value  of  legal  services.  But 
there  are  many  services  of  value  to  any 
employee,  .'rom  legal  services  to  life  Insur- 
ance to  recreation  to  education.  Are  employ- 
ers quasi -legal  guardians  of  their  employ- 
ees? Or  is  the  provision  for  expenses  for 
svich  things  as  legal  services  and  other  per- 
sonal e.xpenses  tlx?  responsibility  of  the  in- 
dividual? 

U  should  be  noted.  In  this  context,  that 
leg«^ services  are  significantly  different  from 
oihft  services  provided  for,  in  part,  by  em- 
ployers. Health  insurance,  for  example,  is  a 
service  that  an  individual  will  make  \ise  of 
only  in  the  case  of  sickness,  an  event  which 
he  hopes  will  not  occur.  Legal  services,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  a  far  greater  range  of 
usefulness.  Consider  the  wide  range  of  pos- 
sible civil  suits,  where  an  individual  may 
reap  great  rewards.  Without  a  legal  services 
fund,  an  individual  will  enter  Into  a  civil 
suit  only  if  there  is  a  good  chance  of  win- 
ning and  thus  having  his  legal  services  paid 
for.  But  if  an  individual  does  not  have  to 
pay  for  his  legal  expenses,  why  not  sue  some- 
one at  the  drop  of  a  hat?  After  all,  he  has 
nothing  to  lose,  but  much  to  gain. 

What  effect  would  this  have  on  our  judi- 
cial system?  Would  there  be  a  greatly  in- 
creased caseload  that  may,  by  sheer  volume, 
tie  the  hands  of  the  courts?  And  what  about 
those  who  would  find  themselves  the  de- 
fendants in  these  new  lawsuits?  Who  will 
pay  their  expenses?  These  are  questions  that 
ought  to  be  answered  before  the  passage  of 
H.R.  77. 

Second,  there  is  the  question  of  the  In- 
creased cost  resulting  from  a  legal  services 
trust  fund.  Tlie  employer  contributions  will, 
after  going  through  the  collective  bargaining 
process,  be  In  addition  to  the  other  fringe 
benefits  and  will  undoubtedly  not  come  out 
of  employee  wages.  Whatever  costs  are  In- 
curred will,  therefore,  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer  In  the  form  of  higher  prices  and  or 
goods  of  lesser  quality  and /or  a  smaller  quan- 
tity of  goods  to  choose  from.  Inflation  Is  the 
obvious  result— the  public  will  pay  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few. 

What  is  this  additional  cost  that  will  be 
paid  by  the  consumer?  Are  there  any  esti- 
mates? (I  trust  that  proponents  of  this  bill 
will  not  pose  as  champions  of  the  consumer 
In  the  future.") 

One  further  point.  If,  as  Is  likely,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  determines  that 
legal  services  Is  a  mandatory  Item  of  collec- 
tive bargaining,  what  will  be  the  effects  in 
the  area  of  labor-management  relations?  Will 
there  be  more  In-fightlng,  with  an  increased 
likelihood  of  strikes? 

All  of  these  Issues  deserve  far  greater  atten- 
tion than  has  been  given  to  them. 

Earl  F.  Landgrebe. 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  for  yielding. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  would  answer 
a  couple  of  questions.  Would  legal  serv- 
ices be  the  subject  of  mandatory  bargain- 
ing under  H.R.  77,  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  That 
question,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  is  left  under  H.R.  77  to  the  courts 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  made  a 
pertinent  observation  when  he  pointed 
out  that  there  are  other  permissive  serv- 
ices provided  for  under  the  present  law. 
such  as  day  care  benefits  and  scholar- 
ships. Others  such  as  work  training, 
day  care,  and  insurance  are  mandatory. 
If  we  do  not  specifically  say  that  legal 
services  are  the  subject  of  permissive 
bargaining,  then  do  we  imply  that  legal 
services  are  to  be  the  subject  of  manda- 
tory bargaining  or  what? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
might  say  to  the  gentleman  that  of  the 
seven  existing  exemptions  to  302(c)  only 
one.  the  seventh,  is  permissive.  I  hap- 
pen to  be  tl\e  author  of  that  one. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Only  one  of  the  seven  is 
permissive? 

Mr.  THOMPSOfJ  of  New  Jersey.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Which  one  is  that? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
seventh,  relating  to  day  care  centers  and 
education  funds.  All  others  are  manda- 
tory, aad  in  the  course  of  offering  the 
seventh  amendment  I  made  the  mistake 
of  making  it  permissive. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  is  all  the  more  rea- 
son, then,  for  making  it  quite  clear  in  this 
legislation  what  we  mean. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  do 
not  want  to  make  another  mistake.  The 
amendment  in  H.R.  77  should  not  be 
permissive. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Heretofore,  though,  in  this 
Congress  we  have  made  a  distinction  be- 
tween permissive  language  and  manda- 
tory language.  We  have  specifically  pro- 
vided for  one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  In 
only  one  of  seven  instances  is  the  excep- 
tion permissive;  in  each  of  the  other 
six  it  is  mandatory. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  think,  again  reiterating  what  I  said 
during  my  brief  remarks,  failure  to  adopt 
the  amendment  to  insure  that  it  is  per- 
missive will  clearly  make  it  a  mandatory 
subject  for  bargaining.  That  is  the 
precedent  that  has  been  established.  That 
is  exactly  ^hat  I  am  sure  will  happen. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  the  better  part 
of  wisdom  to  insure  that  we  follow  the 
precedent  established  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress on  an  issue  like  this  one  and  make 
It  permissive. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Is  it  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey's  position  that  legal  services 
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should  be  the  subject  of  mandatory  bar- 
gaining?? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
leave  that  to  the  courts.  I  would  not  sub- 
stitute, as  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin would,  my  judgment  for  the  courts  in 
this  instance. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  But  a  court  is  supposed 
to  interpret  what  we  put  in  the  law.  The 
court  is  not  supposed  to  make  the  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  further. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  legislate,  not  leave  it 
to  the  court  to  attempt  to  determine 
what  we  have  said,  which  could  be  the 
source  of  continued  litigation,  it  seems  to 
me. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
would  think,  if  the  gentleman  will  be 
present  diu'ing  the  debate  on  the  Steiger 
amendment,  that  he  will  be  persuaded. 
After  all,  the  board  has  had  24  years  of 
experience  in  determining  these  matters. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Yes,  but  we  are  here  now 
considering  the  question.  Why  do  we  not 
say  specifically  whether  we  want  legal 
service  bargaining  to  be  mandatory  or 
permissive?  We  ought  to  spell  it  out. 
Leaving  the  issue  in  doubt  would  make 
a  lot  of  work  for  lawyers,  it  seems  to  me, 
if  we  leave  it  unclear. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
the  courts  are  going  to  get  a  lot  of  work 
anyway,  including  those  struggling, 
smalltown  lawyers,  because  whether  or 
not  H.R.  77  becomes  law,  there  are  £il- 
ready  now  in  existence  1,500  imilaterally 
run  prepaid  legal  care  programs. 

And  in  most  instances  they  are  paid 
for  by  management.  H.R.  77  would  give 
management  a  voice  because  under  the 
present  conditions  the  management  pays 
for  the  programs  but  the  union  operates 
them  and  the  management  has  nothing 
to  say  about  them.  We  are  trying  to  make 
management  an  equal  partner. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  would  just  make  the 
additional  observation  that  I  think  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  legal 
services  and  not  to  create  law  business, 
which  it  seems  to  me  we  would  be  doing 
if  we  leave  this  issue  unclear. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  In 
order  to  provide  legal  services,  I  might 
say  to  my  colleague,  we  must  inevitably 
create  law  business,  because  although 
persons  not  licensed  to  practice  law  in 
some  instances  do  so,  in  the  main  legal 
services  are  rendered  by  lawyers. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  am  not  sure  that  is 
true. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Ng^^Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  request  for 
time. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
last  request  I  have  for  time  is  from  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  . 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation,  the  com- 
mittee bill.  However,  I  must  admit  when 
this  bill  was  being  discussed  I  did  not 


think  we  were  going  to  end  up  discuss- 
ing whether  we  were  going  to  create  busi- 
ness for  lawyers  or  not  create  business 
for  lawyers.  I  did  not  think  that  was  the 
intent  of  this  legislation. 

I  think  the  Intent  of  the  legslation 
is  to  give  working  people  an  opportu- 
nity to  have  decent  representation  when 
they  are  confronted  with  legal  problems. 
These  are  not  problems  where,  as  some- 
one mentioned,  we  need  an  independent 
lawyer  who  is  not  afraid  to  take  on  the 
union  or  the  corporation.  In  the  first 
place,  imder  this  bill  according  to  my 
understanding,  anyone  represented  by 
one  of  these  lawyers  cannot  bring  an 
action  against  the  company  or  the  un- 
ion. So  it  is  not  a  question  of  whether 
we  are  going  to  be  looking  for  a  coura- 
geous lawyer  here  or  not.  What  we  are 
basically  doing  is  providing  an  opportu- 
nity for  middle  income  people  to  have 
decent  representation  when  they  need 
it. 

I  also  think  It  is  important  to  spe- 
cifically understand  that  this  legislation 
does  not  provide  for  mandatory  or  per- 
missible legislation.  This  legislation  was 
actually  developed  as  a  compromise,  and 
it  seems  to  me  there  is  nothing  that 
could  be  any  more  fair  than  leaving  this 
decision  to  the  courts.  I  would  like  the 
chairman  to  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong 
if  a  union  wanted  to  discuss  this  ques- 
tion of  putting  in  legal  services  and  the 
employer  did  not  want  to  discuss  it,  it 
would  then  at  that  time  be  possible  for 
the  question  to  be  submitted  to  the  La- 
bor Relations  Board  for  an  opinion  at 
that  time.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman 
is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Then  the  employer  does 
have  the  right  to  have  his  case  heard  and 
the  Labor  Relations  Board  then  will  make 
its  ruling.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  in  the 
best  of  all  possible  worlds,  as  much  as 
we  can  have  it,  in  this  effort  if  the 
intent  is  truly  to  give  the  opportimity 
to  the  middle  income  working  man  to 
have  decent  legal  representation,  and 
that  is  what  I  think  the  issue  is. 

I  hope  any  amendment  offered  to  take 
away  this  right  and  to  make  it  a  so- 
called  permissive  statement  where  either 
party  can  walk  out  and  simply  say,  "I 
do  not  want  to  talk  about  it" — I  hope  that 
would  be  defeated  and  the  legislation 
would  pass  as  it  now  stands  in  H.R.  77. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  IlUnois  (Mr.  Mc^Clory). 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
reason  I  rise  is  this:  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  sponsors  of  the  legis- 
lation on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
aisle. 

As  I  have  listened  to  the  debate  on 
this  legislation,  it  strikes  me  that  this 
proposal  is  intended  to  meet  a  need  we 
have  between  the  poverty  level  members 
of  our  society  and  the  more  affluent 
members  who  can  afford  to  hire  and 
pay  for  the  services  of  an  attorney. 

The  thing  that  concerns  me  is  this: 
If  the  union  member  with  his  attorney 
all  paid  for  through  this  arrangement 


files  an  action  against  someone  else  who 
just  does  not  happen  to  be  a  union  mem- 
ber, who  at  the  same  time  is  in  this  gray 
economic  area  between  the  poor  and  the 
affluent,  are  we  going  to  leave  those  peo- 
ple without  similar  legal  representation 
and  establish  this  kind  of  unequal  system 
which  favors  one  group  because  it  hap- 
pens to  belong  to  a  union,  in  contrast  to 
the  others  who  may  be  at  exactly  the 
same  economic  level  but  who  just  do 
not  happen  to  have  union  membership, 
perhaps  because  they  are  working  in  a 
bank,  for  instance? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  is  one  of  the  points  we  are 
trying  to  handle  in  this  bill.  There  is  no 
way  in  our  society  where  everybody  can 
have  the  saine  services.  There  are  only  a 
limited  number  of  top  lawyers.  In  our 
system,  a  right  must  be  vindicated  by 
the  individual  usually  in  the  legal  sys- 
tem. The  more  we  make  legal  processes 
available  to  average  Americsms,  the  bet- 
ter our  system  will  be  truly  just. 

In  this  case,  we  are  at  least  expanding 
the  concept  of  availability  of  legal  serv- 
ices to  a  large  number  of  people  who  now 
do  not  have  it.  This  is  a  desired  goal. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  a  way  to  solve  this,  and  that  is  to  na- 
tionalize the  legal  profession.  We  are 
going  a  long  way  toward  that  today  in 
this  legislation. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  fair  to  every- 
body and  not  favor  one  group  against 
another,  than  why  not  go  all  the  way? 
This  is  what  I  think  is  being  done.  We 
are  kidding  the  American  people  into 
thinking  that  we  are  doing  something  for 
a  disadvantaged  group  in  this  legisla- 
tion when,  in  fact,  we  are  leading  them 
dovm  the  road  to  nationalized  legal  serv- 
ices. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  77,  that  would  permit 
employer  contributions  to  jointly  admin- 
istered trust  funds  for  legal  services. 

I  and  many  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues received  training  in  the  law.  We 
all  know  that,  as  society  becomes  in- 
creasingly complex,  the  need  for  law- 
yers and  legal  services  increases  as  well. 
Lawyers  are  no  longer  consulted  only 
when  there  is  a  legal  crisis  f £u:ing  a  fam- 
ily. It  is  now  become  more  and  more 
common  for  many  families  to  turn  to  at- 
torneys to  advise  them  when  they  buy  a 
home,  engage  in  a  credit  transaction, 
draw  a  will,  or  simply  as  another  re- 
source for  the  family  in  making  its 
decisions. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  all  too  many 
people  who  need  the  services  of  lawyers 
but  cannot  afford  thwn.  These  are  not 
the  poor,  who  at  present  are  being  served 
by  OEO  legal  services  attorneys.  They 
are,  rather,  the  vast  majority  of  work- 
ing and  middle-class  men  and  women 
who  simply  cannot  afford,  or  who,  even 
worse,  believe  that  they  caimot  afford, 
to  purchase  legal  advice. 

OEO  Legal  Services  has,  in  my  opin- 
ion, admirably  filled  this  gap  in  ade- 
quate representation  for  the  poor.  It  is 
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about  time  that  we  provide  the  means 
for  similar  legal  services  care  for  the 
middle  class. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering  to- 
day expands  the  options  available  to 
the  great  majority  of  Americans.  It  re- 
moves the  legal  barrier  to  a  jointly  ad- 
ministered trust  fund,  drawing  contribu- 
tions from  both  employer  and  employee, 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  legal  repre- 
sentation for  employees  and  members  of 
their  immediate  families.  Many  labor 
imions  have  already  set  up  their  own 
prepaid  legal  services  plans,  financed 
entij-ely  by  employee  contributions.  But 
there  are  many  more  labor  imions  which 
simply  cannot  afford  to  provide  such  a 
service  to  their  members,  unless  employ- 
ers participate  in  the  fimding. 

The  bill  as  reported  from  committee 
deserves  to  be  passed  as  is.  It  does  not 
make  such  a  trust  fund  a  mandatory  as- 
pect of  the  collective  bargaining  process. 
That  has  been  left,  quite  properly  to  the 
discretion  of  the  parties  at  the  bargain- 
ing table.  It  is,  however,  a  fair  topic  for 
collective  bargaining,  as  it  is  something 
that  will  directly  effect  how  the  members 
of  a  imlon  will  live. 

In  fact,  such  a  legal  services  trust  fund, 
where  bargaining  has  resulted  in  its  es- 
tablishment, may  well  be  one  of  the  ma- 
jor innovations  in  labor-management  re- 
lations in  recent  years.  How  many  hours 
and  dollars  in  production  have  been  lost 
due  to  employees'  legal  problems?  How 
much  financial  loss  has  resulted  from  the 
lowered  morale  generated  by  such  prob- 
lems? When  workers  know  that  they  do 
not  have  to  look  any  farther  than  their 
company  or  union  offices  for  sound  legal 
advice  at  a  fair  price,  then  problems  of 
productivity  and  morale  may  be  more 
easily  dealt  with. 

We  all  understand  the  need  for  such 
programs.  It  is  only  by  passing  the  bill 
before  us  that  this  need  can  even  begin  to 
be  met.  Perhaps  someday  we  will  see  a  na- 
tionwide program  of  "legal  care."  that 
will  provide  low-cost,  high-quality  legal 
sei-vices  to  all  who  need  It.  Until  that 
day  comes,  however,  let  us  at  least  make 
it  possible  to  provide  such  services  to  a 
larger  number  of  people  than  now  receive 
them,  by  passing  H.R.  77  as  it  stands. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
302(c)  of  the  Labor  Management  Relations 
Act,  1947.  is  amended  by  strllclng  out  "or 
(7)"  and  insertingj^in  lieu  thereof  "(T)"  and 
by  adding  Immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ";  or  (8)  with 
respect  to  money  or  any  other  thing  of  value 
paid  by  any  employer  to  a  trust  fund  estab- 
lished by  such  representative  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  the  costs  of  legal  services:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  requirements  of  clause  (B) 
of  the  proviso  to  clause  (5)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  apply  to  such  trust  funds. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 


sidered as  read,  pi-inted  In  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMrrTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  line  2, 
after  "services"  insert  the  following:  "for 
employees,  their  families,  and  dependents". 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    LATTA    TO   THE 
COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Latta  to  the 
Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  line  3  after 
the  word  "dependents"  insert  the  loUowing: 
"for  counsel  of  their  choice". 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  dis- 
cussing the  rule  on  this  bill,  I  alluded 
to  this  amendment  which  will  give  the 
employees,  their  families,  and  depend- 
ents the  right  -of  choice,  the  right  to 
select  their  own  counsel. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  deny  this 
right  to  these  employees,  their  families, 
and  dependents.  To  do  otherwise  would 
leave  a  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  whom 
the  lawyer  actually  would  be  represent- 
ing; whether  he  would  be  representing 
the  union  who  is  going  to  select  him, 
or  whether  he  would  be  representing  the 
employees,  the  families  of  the  employees, 
and  dependents. 

Certainly,  if  we  are  going  to  have  free- 
dom of  choice,  the  so-called  open  panel, 
we  have  got  to  adopt  this  amendment. 
I  think  the  amendment  speaks  for  Itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  object  rather  strongly 
to  this  amendment.  Here,  by  dictating 
that  there  be  nothing  but  open  panels — 
and  a  great  majority  of  the  panels  which 
are  now  in  existence  and  which  will  come 
into  existence  will  be  open — this  may 
have  the  effect,  first,  of  foreclosing  or 
prohibiting  some  of  those  which  are  now 
in  existence  and  are  closed  panels.  We 
are  in  fact  saying  to  a  community  or  to 
a  group  of  workers:  "You  have  to  use 
the  yellow  pages  to  find  a  lawyer  rather 
than  use  the  plan  which  you^nd  your 
employer  have  bargained  for." 

This  amendment  ignores  the  fact  that 
if  the  bill  is  left  as  it  is,  unamended,  a 
determination  will  be  made  at  the  bar- 
gaining table  by  mutual  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  his  employees 
as  to  what  type  of  legal  services  will  be 
provided,  and  in  what  amount,  and  un- 
der what  private  arrangement  they  will 
be  provided. 

Further,  I  believe  that  the  amendment 
is  of  rather  dubious  constitutionality. 
Under  United  Transportation  Union  v. 
Michigan  State  Bar,  401  U.S.  576,  handed 
down  in  1971,  the  Court  held  that  groups 
have  a  1st  and  14th  amendment  right 
to  secure  access  to  the  courts  through 
private  group  legal   services,   arrange- 


ments of  their  choice.  In  that  case  a 
similar  attempt  by  a  bar  association  to 
prevent  the  use  of  closed  panels  was  held 
unconstitutional.  The  Coui't  expressly 
said  that  associations  of  people  have  a 
basic  right  to  group  legal  services  in 
whatever  form  best  suits  their  own  needs. 

Under  this  rather  clear  language  the 
"freedom  of  choice"  amendment  is,  in 
my  judgment,  unconstitutional,  the  very 
antithesis  of  "freedom  of  choice,"  and  I 
urge  its  defeat. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  gentleman  showed  me 
that  citation.  I  do  not  believe  the  cases 
are  analogous. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  to  hold  the 
freedom  of  an  individual  to  choose  a 
lawyer  of  his  choice  for  his  personal  af- 
fairs, not  for  union  affairs  but  for  his 
personal  matters,  rather  than  to  take  the 
choice  of  his  union,  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional would  be  the  most  ridiculous  and 
unthinkable  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  I  have  ever 
heard  of.  I  do  not  believe  the  courts  have 
gone  quite  that  far. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  who  spoke 
earlier  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
Congress  to  act,  and  then  let  the  courts 
interpret  that  action. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  is  precisely  what  we  are 
trying  to  do.  That  Is  why  we  are  against 
the  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  amendment,  be- 
cause we  do  not  want  to  make  that  de- 
cision. We  want  the  courts  and  the  NLRB 
to  make  it. 

With  respect  to  the  denial  of  freedom 
of  choice,  is  not  the  gentleman  aware 
that  in  the  collective  bargaining  process 
the  imion  people  elect  in  a  democratic 
manner  their  representatives,  those  reo- 
resentatives  negotiate  with  management, 
arrive  at  an  agreement,  and  take  it  back 
to  the  union,  and  the  members  of  the 
union  in  a  democratic  way  either  ratify 
or  turn  it  down? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man,  if  he  will  yield  further.  I  have  heard 
about  some  of  these  meetings  they  have. 
They  have  a  handful  of  people  who  show 
up,  and  they  make  the  determination  for 
thousands  of  employees. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  And 
they  take  it  back  to  the  employees  and 
have  secret  ballot  votes  on  ratification. 

Mr.  LATTA.  They  have  about  as  much 
to  say  in  those  negotiations  as  I  do,  and 
I  do  not  have  any. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  should  like  to  rise,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
emphatic  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta)  .  This  amendment,  it  seems  to  me, 
goes  right  to  the  crux  of  this  bill.  If 
adopted,  it  would  go  some  distance  to- 
ward answering  some  of  the  problems  I 
raised  when  I  was  previously  on  my  feet. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  question  of 
a  lawyers'  bill  or  an  antilawyers'  bill.  It 
is  a  question  of  philosophy,  whether  or 
not  we  should  have  a  free  enterprise  sit- 
uation in  which  we  have  an  attorney- 
client  relationship,  one  in  which  the  cli- 
ent hires  the  attorney,  or  whether  this 
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should  be  done  in  some  mass  situation  In 
which  the  attorney  is  chosen  for  the 
client  by  other  people. 

Now,  I  think  that  is  a  very  funda- 
mental thing  in  our  society,  and  I  think 
it  is  beneficial  to  the  client  to  maintain 
this  free  society  we  have  always  had.  It 
is  very  hard,  indeed,  for  me  to  see  how 
anybody  who  believes  in  that — and  all 
these  gentlemen  give  it  lip  service — can 
object  to  writing  into  the  statute  the  pro- 
vision that  these  people  shall  have  the 
choice  of  their  own  lawyer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  imconsti- 
tutional;  it  is  not  imwise;  it  is  just  plain, 
ordinary  Americanism. 

I  can  see  no  reason  for  objecting  to 
putting  it  in,  except  that  they  want  to 
lead  these  people  aroimd  like  cattle  and 
deny  them  that  choice.  If  that  is  not 
what  we  want,  why  do  we  not  just  allow 
this  amendment  to  be  adopted  by  ac- 
clamation? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  clear  on  a 
point  or  two.  Perhaps  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  can  help  me.  I  am  not  clear  as 
to  whether  legal  services  for  employees 
are  limited  to  labor  relations  or  whether 
they  run  the  whole  gamut  of  litigation 
under  this  bill. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  referring  to  this 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 

ASHBROOK)  . 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  . 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  say  to  my  austere  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  that  we 
are  talking  about  the  broad  range  of  legal 
services.  We  are  talking  about  the  man 
who  needs  help  in  drawing  up  a  will,  in 
buying  a  home,  the  man  who  is  having 
domestic  difficulties  or  being  pressed  by 
creditors — any  type  of  legal  activity  ex- 
cept those  which  are  stated  in  the  bill. 
There  are  exceptions,  of  course.  Funds, 
of  course,  could  not  be  used  to  sue  the 
employer,  and  they  could  not  be  used  to 
sue  the  employer  and  the  union  in  mat- 
ters before  the  NLRB. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  talking  basically 
about  everyday  legal  services  which  the 
rank  and  file  of  union  members  might 
need. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook) 
agree  with  me  that  the  label  on  this  bill 
provided  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  McClory)  is  not  quite  adequate? 

He  said  the  bill  will  "nationalize"  the 
lawyers,  establish  a  system  for  "national- 
izing" the  lawyers  in  this  country. 

He  must  have  meant  "socialize"  the 
lawyers.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  what 
he  meant? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  That  is  what  he  said, 
and  I  think  that  is  what  he  meant. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Socialize? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  think  he  said  "na- 
tionalize." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  he  did 
say  "nationalize,"  but  does  the  gentle- 


maA  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  agree 
withVtie  that  this  would  be  setting  up  a 
socialKtic  system  of  legal  services  in  this 
countrj 

Mr.  AteHBRCX)K.  No,  I  would  have  to 
say  hon«etly  that  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  does  not 
agree  withune? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  GRCtes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
believe  I  loit  that  argument,  although 
a  Member  nas  just  suggested  that  I 
"lost  that  one." 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ash- 
brook), quite  frankly,  disturbs  me  with 
his  approach  to  this  matter.  I  want  to 
ask  the  gentleman 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)   yield  on  this? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  this  question : 

Will  the  employers'  costs  of  these  so- 
cialistic legal  services  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer  of  the  goods  and  services? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  The  employers'  costs 
relating  to  what? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness, of  contributing  to  this  legal  system 
relating  to  the  hiring  of  attorneys.  Will 
that  be  passed  on  to  the  consumers  of 
this  country? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  it — and  I  certainly  do  not 
need  to  explain  it  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa — the  employers  and  employees  can 
negotiate  as  to  the  pay. 

If  they  agree  on  $3.56  an  hour  to  the 
employee,  the  employee  then  in  the  bar- 
gaining process  can  determine  that  5 
cents  goes  for  this,  10  cents  for  medical, 
12  cents  for  something  else.  It  is  all  in 
the  same  package.  This  money  has  to  be 
paid  by  the  employer  and  the  employer, 
if  he  is  to  make  a  profit,  has  to  pass  it  on 
to  the  consuming  public,  evidently.  That 
would  be  the  case  whether  this  bill  passes 
or  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  would  add  it  to  the 
cost  of  doing  business. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  The  gentleman 
makes  an  honest  mistake,  I  think,  in  as- 
suming every  employer  in  every  situa- 
tion in  every  bargaining  agreement 
across  the  country  will  be  a  patsy  for 
anything  the  imions  want.  If  you  hold 
the  line,  it  will  only  be  $3.60  and  then 
the  employee  has  to  determine  whether 
he  wants  to  divert  5  or  6  cents  from  that 
package. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  he  wants  to  slice  it 
that  way,  but  it  is  added  to  the  cost  of 
doing  business  and  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer, is  it  not? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  in  some  cases  it  may  not  even 
result  in  an  additional  cost. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Whatr  is  the  wage  ceiling 
on  those  who  will  get  these  legal  services? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  The  White  House 
did  not  say  what  the  limit  on  the  wage 
increases  will  be,  so  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  it  can  be  anything. 
The  employee  may  be  getting  $25,000  or 
$50,000  £md  he  still  can  get  free  legal 
services. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Again  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  the  mistake  made 
is  to  think  all  types  of  legal  bonanzas 


are  going  to  open  up  to  the  rank  and  file 
member.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  it 
is  not  unlike  a  scale  of  medical  services. 
The  contracts  I  have  seen  thus  far  will 
say,  for  example,  a  $100  limitation  on 
legal  services  for  a  divorce.  The  divorce 
might  cost  $300,  so  the  employee  will 
have  to  pay  $200  himself.  There  will  be 
fee  schedules  and  limitations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  will  they  be? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  They  will  negotiate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  do  not  find  any  sched- 
ules or  limits  in  tl^e  report  or  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  That  is  why  I  say 
very  carefully  in  the  ones  I  have  seen  and 
where  it  has  been  negotiated  that  has 
been  the  case.  You  will  not  pay  $4,000 
or  $5,000  to  some  employee 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross,  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Ashbrook,  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Iowa  the  great  mistake 
I  have  seen  in  listening  to  opponents  of 
this  is  to  think  everything  the  employee 
wants  is  going  to  be  paid  for.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  he  is  only  going  to  get 
the  bare  minimal  necessary  legal  serv- 
ices, subject  in  most  cases  to  a  schedule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  will  increase  litigation, 
will  it  not? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  would  say  in  all  honesty  I  do  not  think 
so.  It  is  exactly  the  other  way  around. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Oh,  come  on. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  In  places  where  this 
has  been  in  existence  by  having  a  situa- 
tion where  the  employee  has  access  to 
legal  services  before  there  is  a  knock  on 
his  door  and  before  the  sheriff  serves  the 
subpena  and  before  somebody  files  a  suit 
against  him  in  many  cases  it  cuts  down 
litigation.  And  you  can  see  it  in  the  re- 
port. The  general  feeling  of  the  bar  and 
judges  is  in  California  that  prepaid  legal 
services  giving  the  rank  and  file  mem- 
ber access  to  all  legal  advice  tends  to 
avert  a  legal  crisis  and  by  having  pre- 
paid legal  services  in  many  cases  it  ends 
up  reducing  rather  than  increasing  liti- 
gation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  you  ever  see  a  social- 
istic enterprise  of  this  kind  that  was 
labeled  as  nothing  that  djd  not  spread 
and  spread? 

I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  When  you  say  "so- 
cialistic" with  reference  to  this  kind  of 
thing,  I  do  not  think  it  is  or  else  I  would 
not  l)e  for  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  wonder  if  you 
could  engage  in  a  colloquy  with  our  good 
friend  from  Illinois  who  felt  that  this 
would  lead  to  a  nationalization  of  law- 
yers by  giving  these  free  legal  services. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  When  you  are  talk- 
ing about  nationalization,  in  the  first 
place,  if  I  m&erstand  the  English  lan- 
guage correctly  and  from  what  little 
knowledge  I  have,  you  are  talking  about 
Government  control  and  talking  about 
taking  over  the  operation  of  an  industry. 
I  suppose  by  talking  about  that 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous   consent,  Mr.   Gross 
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was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  take  over  the  legal 
profession  as  well  imder  this  socialistic 
I'loposal.  Professions  as  well  as  indus- 
tries, and  this  is  the  start  on  another 
profession. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  That  is  what  I  am 
saying.  I  assume  the  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about  the  takeover  of  a  profession.  I 
.see  absolutely  no  area  where  it  can  hap- 
pen here.  If  anything,  I  have  too  much 
respect  for  the  private  enterprise  system 
and  the  collective  bargaining  process, 
which,  as  I  understand  it,  if  a  person  who 
believes  in  the  private  enterprise  proc- 
ess— and  I  believe  in  it  as  oppKJsed  to 
compulsory  arbitration,  because  I  do  not 
think  the  Government  should  become  in- 
volved in  it — I  believe  that  we  should  go 
to  the  private  enterprise  system. 

Of  course,  the  difference  certainly  here 
is  making  it  possible  to  allow  the  parties 
in  a  free  enterprise  situation  their  choice. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  long  does  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  suppose  it  will  be  before 
the  jgentleman  will  be  in  here  asking  for 
Federal  funds  to  support  this  program? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  No.  1,  this  gentle- 
man would  not  be  in  here  asking  for 
for  that.  / 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 
The  gentleman  has  not  convinced  me  in 


area  around  Detroit.  So  I  suggest  that  we 
leave  it  to  both  management  and  labor 
in  each  of  the  commimities  across  the 
country  to  assume  the  freedom  that  they 
have  under  the  bill  as  it  is  written;  to 
bargain  in  good  faith  for  that  form  of 
legal  services  that  best  fits  the  traditions 
of  theh-  area  and  the  needs  of  their 
people. 

If  the  Members  are  talking  about  a 
particular  part  of  the  country  where  vir- 
tually a  single  industiy  and  therefore  a 
single  union  constitutes  the  bargaining 
group  between  management  and  labor 
for  that  entire  community,  then  that  is 
a  lot  different  than  a  situation  where  you 
might  have  within  a  single  metropolitan 
area  10  or  12  different  union  contracts 
with  10  or  12  different  unions,  and  all 
of  these  members  living  in  the  same  com- 
munity. One  contract  could  provide  for 
an  open  panel,  another  contract  could 
provide  for  staff  attorneys,  or  they  could 
have  a  combination  thereof,  but  the 
choice  would  be  made  by  the  individuals. 

So,  if  in  fact  one  is  influenced  by  the 
phrase,  "freedom  of  choice,"  and  would 
like  to  be  able  to  say  that  he  or  she  sup- 
ported freedom  of  choice,  then  the  only 
way  that  one  can  do  that  is  to  support 
the  bill  as  presented  from  the  committee. 
Otherwise  you  will  be  putting  restric- 
tions on  the  choice  by  a  prejudgment 


view  of  the  position  he  has  taken  today,  ^through  this  legislation,  and  not  through 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  ask  does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
support  the  Latta  amendment? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  do. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  To  allow  free  choice. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  think  there  are 
problems  in  it,  but  basically  I  support  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  <  Mr.  Latta  ) .  I  think  it  would 
be  a  shame  if  tliis  record  were  left  with 
any  implication  that  suggests  that  the 
Latta  amendment  is  a  "freedom  of 
choice"  amendment,  when  it  in  fact 
denies  "freedom  of  choice."  We  have 
here  an  amendment  that  has  the  effect 
of  not  permitting  people  to  do  one  or  two 
things  which  would  otherwise  be  possible, 
and  it  prohibits  them  from  at  least  one 
of  the  choices,  or  it  prevents  them  from 
exercising  at  least  one  or  two  options 
available  to  both  management  and  labor 
as  represented  by  its  collective  bargain- 
ing agent. 

As  the  bill  stands  now,  the  question  is 
what  kind  of  lawyers,  whether  staff  at- 
torneys or  an  open  panel,  a  wide-open 
panel  such  a?  a  Blue  Cross  type  of  thing, 
or  whatever  form  the  legal  services 
might  take,  could  be  tailored  by  labor 
and  management  in  each  individual  com- 
muiiity  where  such  collective  bargaining 
takes,  place  all  across  the  country.  What 
mighi  be  appropriate  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia might  not  at  all  fit  into  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  area  in  Ohio  from  which  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  comes. 
And  even  what  might  be  appropriate  in 
Mr.  Latta's  part  of  Ohio  might  not  be 
considered  to  be  the  most  responsive  way 
to  do  it  in  my  district  in  the  industiial 


the  judgment  of  the  parties  at  the  bar- 
gaining table.  We  will  be  prejudging  the 
form  of  ^ery  program  right  here  in 
Washington.  The  parties  to  collective 
bargaining  should  have  the  right  in  free 
collective  bargaining  process  to  exercise 
their  discretion  as  to  what  form  legal 
services  shall  take. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  believe  it  is  important  to 
keep  in  mind  what  freedom  of  choice  we 
are  talking  about.  If  we  are  talking  about 
freedom  of  choice  for  the  union  bosses, 
or  if  we  are  talking  about  freedom  of 
choice  for  the  workingman,  that  is  one 
thing.  For  my  part,  I  am  for  freedom  of 
choice  for  the  workingman  and  not  for 
the  union  bosses. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  the  in- 
sertion of  the  words  "union  bosses," 
makes  about  as  much  sense  as  an  asser- 
tion that  the  discussion  we  have  had 
heretofore  is  not  valid  because  it  is  only 
a  bunch  of  politicians  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  who  are  speaking,  and  that  they 
are  not  speaking  for  individuals.  The 
fact  is  that  we  represent  the  people  in 
our  various  areas,  and  they  have  a  rem- 
edy if  we  do  not  represent  them,  and 
there  is  only  one  remedy  that  they  have 
if  we  do  not  represent  them  properly, 
and  that  is  through  the  ballot  box.  And 
that  is  just  the  same  as  the  working- 
man's  imion  representatives  when  they 
go  to  the  collective  bargaining  table, 
they  are  there  in  a  representative  ca- 
pacity to  represent  all  their  people,  and 
if  they  do  not  represent  them  then  they 
too  are  subject  to  removal  at  the  ballot 
box. 


Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?   , 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  t4  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  I  note  that  among  the 
seven  exceptions  there  is  one  that  per- 
mits the  financing  of  medical  care  pro- 
grams. Under  that  exception  does  a  union 
member  have  freedom  of  choice  of  the 
doctor  that  he  might  select  to  care  for 
himself  or  for  the  members  of  his  family, 
or  his  dependents? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  My  mider- 
standing  of  the  prepaid  medical  pro- 
grams is  that  we  do  not  prohibit  them 
from  having  such  a  plan,  but  in  most 
common  prepaid  medical  plans  there  are 
specific  doctors  that  are  made  available, 
and  they  can  select  from  several,  but 
they  must  select  from  those  provided  by 
the  plan. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  number  of 
legal  organizations  and  associations  in 
good  standing  that  support  this  legisla- 
tion, and  I  suppose  I  shall.  I  do  have 
some  concern — and  it  becomes  deeper  as 
we  talk  about — medicaid  and  Blue  Cross 
and  the  irrelevant  practices.  It  brings 
antitrust  echoes  to  me,  if  the  Members 
are  familiar  with  the  practices  in  the 
medicaid  pharmacy  field,  as  it  affects  in- 
dependent druggists.  Either  we  will  have 
a  plan  which  is  bargained  for  between 
the  imion  and  the  company,  and  then 
they  deal,  let  us  say,  with  Blue  Cross, 
which  is  a  big  company.  Metropolitan  is 
another  big  one — or  any  of  these  large 
insurance  companies.  They  bargain  to 
provide  these  medicaid  benefits.  It  is  not 
necessarily  simply  a  union  matter.  Some- 
times it  is  a  corporation  that  does  not 
want  a  union,  so  they  give  high  medical 
benefits  to  keep  from  having  one. 

Anyhow,  it  is  the  big  employer,  the 
large  union,  the  large  insurance  company 
we  are  talking  about.  They  come  in  on 
these  prescriptions,  and  they  go  to  the 
druggist  and  say,  "You  will  now  get  $2 
for  filling  a  prescription." 

At  first  it  may  be  one  that  lasts  for  30 
days.  It  may  get  up  to  60  days.  It  may  be 
as  long  as  90  <|lays,  and  in  some  instances 
they  may  be  "required  to  pay  sales  tax 
out  of  that  $2  fee.  They  also  transform 
what  has  been  a  cash  business  into  a 
credit  business,  because  sometimes  they 
will  wait  30,  60 — and  we  get  testimony 
that  sometunes  they  wait  6  months — to 
get  their  money. 

A  large  drugstore,  for  example,  such  as 
Peoples — and  I  do  not  mean  this  one 
specifically — they  say,  "We  will  give  you 
$2,"  or  they  may  say,  "No;  we  will  need 
$2.25." 

The  big  insm-ance  company  has  to 
think  about  it,  because  they  are  dealing 
with  three  or  four  locations. 

But  if  four  or  five  gentlemen  in  this 
room  each  owned  an  independent  drug- 
store and  did  not  like  the  prices,  they 
might  say,  "Let's  get  together."  We  are 
here  in  a  small  town  possibly.  When  two 
independent  dinigglsts  get  together,  they 
violate  the  antitrust  laws,  and  then  they 
arc  in  plenty  of  trouble.  They  cannot  do 
it.  So  the  big  companie*come  to  them 
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and  they  tell  them  what  they  are  going 
to  get,  and  sometimes  they  can  make  a 
living  and  sometimes  they  cannot. 
If  you  do  not  like  it,  it  is  too  bad  for 

you. 

I  think  those  of  us  who  are  In  the  law 
business  may  find  a  similar  circiunstance 
coming  upon  us.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
going  to  be  a  $38  divorce,  or  anything  like 
that,  but  I  can  see  the  same  pattern  here 
that  when  they  start  going  to  lawyers, 
they  are  going  to  tell  them  what  their 
fees  will  be,  and  I  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sarily will  benefit  the  working  man.  The 
union  negotiates  the  deal;  that  is  fine; 
but  then  I  think  the  man  who  owns  the 
company,  if  he  can  bargain  the  price  of 
his  medicine  down  lower  and  get  a 
cheaper  rate,  or  if  he  can  get  the  cost 
of  legal  services  down,  that  does  not 
make  it  better  medicine  or  legal  work, 
for  the  workingman  seeking  to  be  taken 
care  of. 

There  Is  more  to  good  medical  and 
legal  care  than  Just  price. 

I  have  a  very  genuine,  real  concern, 
because  the  bar  associations  with  their 
fee  schedules  are  into  antitrust  problems 
now.  I  think  there  have  already  been 
one  or  two  cases  that  hold  legal  fee  sched- 
ules violate  the  antitrust  laws. 

Suppose  we  are  in  a  town  where  there 
Is  a  large  employer,  and  that  large  em- 
ployer has  a  significant  number  of  em- 
ployees. They  advertise  theii-  approved 
lawyers  or  druggists  to  their  employees. 
If  they  go  there  they  are  helped  in  paying 
their  bills,  otherwise  it  is  on  the  employee 
and  he  does  not  even  hear  about  the 
other  druggists  or  lawyers— other  law- 
yers cannot  ethically  advertise  their  serv- 
ices and  certainly  not  their  rates. 

It  seems  to  me  the  antitrust  laws  then 
protect  the  large  chain  drug  company, 
the  large  union,  and  the  large  Insurance 
company  and  discriminate  against  the 
small  independent  pharmacy  and  next, 
the  small  independent  lawyer. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  If  it  is  put  into  effect 
it  would  simply  permit  a  union  and  a 
company  to  agree  to  such  a  plan  with- 
out violating  the  Labor  Act.  Is  that  not 
so?  I 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  My  imderstanding  is 
it  Is  not  self -executing,  but  I  presume  it 
will  be  executed,  and  there  Is  a  lot  of 
support  and  merit  to  a  plan  of  this  kind, 
but  I  am  concerned  about  the  antitrust 
aspects  of  this.  We  created  the  antitrust 
law  to  protect  small  business  and  small 
lawyers  and  now  they  seem  in  some  cases 
to  protect  the  large  business  against  the 
small. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 


RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Ciliairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  279,  noes  126, 
present  1,  not  voting  27,  as  follows:  < 


[Ron  No.  209] 

AYES— 279 

Abdnor 

Frey 

MUls,  Ark. 

Alexander 

Froehllch 

Mlnish 

Anderson,  ni. 

Fulton 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Puqua 

MitcheU,  N.Y. 

Andrews, 

Glalmo 

Mizell 

N.Dak. 

Gllman 

Montgomery 

Archer 

Gold  water 

Moor  head. 

Arends 

Gonzalez 

Calif. 

Armstrong 

Goodllng 

MiUTJhy,  ni. 

Ashbrook 

Green,  Greg. 

Natcher 

Ashley 

Griffiths 

Nelsen 

Aspln 

Gross 

Nichols 

Bafalis 

Grover 

-Obey 

Baker 

Oubser 

O'Brien 

Beard 

Gude 

Parrls 

BeU 

Gunter 

Passman 

Bennett 

Guyer 

Patman 

Bergland 

Haley 

Pettis 

BevUl 

Hamilton 

Pickle 

Blester 

Hammer- 

Pike 

Blackburn 

schmldt 

Poage 

Boland 

Hanley 

Powell,  Ohio 

Bowen 

Hanrahan 

Preyer 

Bray 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Price,  Tex. 

Breaux 

Harsba 

Prltchard 

Breckinridge 

Harvey 

Quie 

Brlnkley 

Hastings 

Quillen 

Broomfield 

Hays 

Randall 

Brotzman 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Rarlck 

Brown,  Mich. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Regula 

Brown,  Ohio 

Heinz 

Rhodes 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Helstoskl 

Riegle 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Henderson 

Rlnaldo 

Buchanan 

Hicks 

Roberts 

Burgener 

Hillis 

Robinson,  Va. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hinshaw 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hogan 

Roe 

Butler 

Holt 

Rogers 

Byron 

Hosmer 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Camp 

Hudnut 

Rooney,  Pa. 

CasSy,  Tex. 

Hungate 

Rose 

Cederberg 

Hunt 

Roush 

Chamberlain 

Hutchinson 

Rousselot 

Chappell 

Ichord 

Roy 

Clancy 

Jarman 

Runnels 

Clausen, 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Ruth 

DonH. 

John.son,  Pa. 

Ryan 

Clawson,  Del 

Jones,  N.C. 

Sarasln 

Cleveland 

Jones,  Okla. 

Satterfleld 

Cochran 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Baylor 

Cohen 

Kastenmeier 

Scherle 

Collier 

Kazen 

Schneebell 

Collins,  Tex. 

Keating 

Bebellus 

Conable 

Kemp 

Shipley 

Com  an 

Ketchum 

Shoup 

Conte 

King 

Shriver 

Ooughlln 

Kuykendall 

Shuster 

Crane 

Landgreb« 

Bikes 

Cronln 

Latta 

Skubltz 

Daniel,  Dan 

Lehman 

Snyder 

Daniel,  Robert 

Lent 

Spence 

W.,  Jr. 

Utton 

Stanton, 

Davis,  Oa. 

Long,  La. 

J.  wmiam 

Davis,  S.C. 

Lott 

Steed 

Davis,  Wis. 

Lujan 

Stelger,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

McClory 

Stephens 

Delaney 

McCloskey 

Stubblefleld 

Dellenback 

McCollister 

Stuckey 

Denholm 

McEwen 

Studds 

Dennis 

McKay 

Symington 

Devlne 

McKinney 

Symms 

Dorn 

McSpadden 

Talcott 

Downing 

Macdonald 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Duncan 

Madlgan 

Taylor,  N.C. 

du  Pont 

Mahon 

Teague,  Calif. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

MaUliard 

Teague,  Tex. 

Esch 

Mallary 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Esbleman 

Mann 

Thone 

Evans,  Colo. 

Marazitl 

Thornton 

Evlns,  Teun. 

Martin.  N.C. 

ToweU,  Nev, 

Pindley 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Treen 

Plsb 

MathU.  Ga. 

Vander  Jagt 

Flowers 

Matsunaga 

Veysey 

Plynt 

Mftzzoll 

Waggonner 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Melcher 

Walsh 

Forsythe 

Michel 

Wampler 

Fountain 

MUford 

Ware 

Prenzel 

MUler 

Whalen 

White 

Winn 

Young,  Fla. 

Whitehurst 

Wolff 

Young,  III. 

Whitten 

Wydler 

Young,  S  C. 

Wldnall 

Wylie 

Young,  Tex. 

Wiggins 

Wyman 

Zablocki 

Williams 

Yates 

Zion 

Wilson,  Bob 

Young,  Alaska 
NOES— 126 

Zwach 

Abzug 

Glnn 

Perkins 

Adams 

Grasso 

Peyser 

Addabbo 

Gray 

PodeU 

Anderson, 

Green,  Pa. 

Price,  ni. 

Calif. 

Hanna 

RaUsback 

Annunzio 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Rangel 

Barrett 

Harrington 

Rees 

Blagpl 

Hawkins 

Held 

Bingham 

Holifleld 

ReuES 

Boggs 

Holtzman 

Rodino 

Boiling 

Horton 

Roncallo.  Wye. 

Brademas 

Howard 

Rosenthal 

Brasco 

Johnson,  Calif 

Roybal 

Brooks 

Jones,  Ala. 

St  Germain 

Brown,  Calif. 

Jordan 

Barbanes 

Burke,  Calif. 

Karth 

Schroeder 

Burke,  Mass. 

Kluczynskl 

Seiberllug 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Koch 

Sisk 

Burton 

Kyros 

Black 

Carney,  Ohio 

Leggett 

Smith,  Iowa 

Chlsholm 

Long,  Md. 

Staggers 

Clark 

McCormack 

Stanton. 

Clay 

McDade 

James  V. 

Collins,  m. 

McFall 

Stark 

Conyers 

Madden 

Steele 

Cotter 

Meeds 

Stokes 

Ciilver 

Metcalfe 

Stratton 

Danielson 

Mezvlnsky 

Stilllvan 

Dell  urns 

Mink 

Thompson,  N.J 

Dent 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Tiernan 

Diggs 

Moakley 

Udall 

Dlngell 

MoUohan 

Ullman 

Donohue 

Morgan 

Van  Deerlln 

Drinan 

Mosher 

Vanik 

Dulskl 

Moss 

Vlgorito 

Eckhardt 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

WUson, 

EUberg 

Myers 

Charles  H., 

Fascell 

Nedzl 

Calif. 

Flood 

Nix 

Wilson, 

Foley 

OHara 

Charles,  Tex. 

Ford. 

O'NeUl 

Wright 

WUliam  D. 

Owens 

Wyatt 

Fraser 

Patten 

Yatron 

Gibbons 

Pepper 

Young.  Ga, 

ANSWERED  '•PRESENT"—! 

Dickinson 

NOT  VOTING— 27 

Badillo 

Fisher 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Blatnik 

Frellnghuysen 

Rostenkowskl 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Gaydos 

Ruppe 

Carter 

Gettys 

Sandman 

Corman 

H«bert 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Daniels, 

Huber 

Steelman 

Dominick  V. 

Landnuu 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Derwlnski 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Waldle 

Edwards.  Calif 

.  Mayne 

Erlenborn 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

COMMITTEE   AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  second  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  line  5. 
after  "funds"  insert  the  following:  ":  Pro- 
vided further,  That  no  such  legal  services 
shall  be  furnished:  (A)  to  Initiate  any  pro- 
ceeding directed  (1)  against  any  such  em« 
ployer  or  its  officers  or  agents  except  In 
workman's  compensation  cases,  or  (li) 
against  such  labor  organization,  or  its  parent 
or  subordinate  bodies,  or  their  officers  or 
agents,  or  (11)  against  any  other  employer 
or  labor  organization,  or  their  officers  or 
agents.  In  any  matter  arising  under  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  and 
this  Act;  and  (B)   In  any  proceeding  where 
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k  labor  organization  would  be  prohibited 
from  defraying  the  costs  of  legal  services  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
porting and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959". 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     BAKER     TO    THE 
COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Baker  to  the 
conunittee  amendment:  Page  2.  line  10.  after 
"agents."  Insert  the  following:  "except  in  the 
case  of  legal  services  for  employees  to  con- 
test the  validity  of  fliies  levied,  or  other  dis- 
ciplinary action  taken,  by  such  organisation 
against  its  members.'. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
a  bill  here  which  has  the  evidences  of 
big  management  and  big  labor,  and 
possibly  the  rank  and  file  employee  can 
find  himself  in  a  bind.  There  is  an  excep- 
tion here  to  the  provisions  of  an  action 
against  management  whereby  an  em- 
ployee can  proceed  and  use  the  legal 
funds  which  might  be  provided  in  a 
workmen's  compensation  case. 

This  seems  rea.sonable.  because  he  has 
very  little  ability  to  go  after  the  big  in- 
.surance  companies  and  piocecd  in  his 
own  interests. 

There  are  exceptional  costs  involved, 
certainly.  Workmen'.s  compensation  is 
most  important.  The  employer  pays  all 
of  the  cost,  we  recognize,  to  workmen's 
compensation.  In  my  amendment  the 
union  member  who  pays  the  bill  is  al- 
lowed to  use  the  legal  fund,  if  he  so 
desires,  to  appeal  a  fine  or  disciplinary 
action  which  has  been  levied  upon  him 
by  the  big  union.  He  is  helpless  in  the 
face  of  some  unscrupulous  union  officials; 
he  has  no  means  by  which  he  can  pro- 
tect himself.  He  has  contributed  to  the 
legal  fund  just  as  ha.s  management.  He 
ought  to  have  the  opportunity  to  benefit 
from  his  contribution. 

Labor  law  is  certainly  complicated.  My 
amendment  serves  the  interests  of  the 
union  members  rather  than  those  of  the 
bosses.  The  only  action  in  which  this 
provision  could  be  used  by  the  employee 
would  be  in  answer  to  a  fine  or  dis- 
ciplinary action  wliich  has  been  initiated 
by  the  union. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  an  aye  vote  in 
the  interests  of  the  person  wlio  pays  the 
bill. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  que.stion  the 
motives  of  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see, but  I  might  point  out  that  the  policy 
of  this  bill  is  to  permit  suits  against 
neither  management  nor  the  union.  The 
juits  against  the  imion  and  its  officers  to 
test  the  validity  of  fines  or  disciplinary 
actions  taken  without  the  structure  of 
the  tmion,  presumably  in  violation  of  its 
own  set  of  bylaws;  the  reason  for  per- 
mitting such  suits  against  unions  apply- 
ing equally  to  suits  against  management 
and  disciplinary  actions  which  are  pro- 
hibited imder  the  policies  of  tliis  act.  The 
fact  l5  that  both  suits  of  union  versus 
union  or  imion  versus  management  or 
vice  versa  are  inappropriate  under  the 


jointly  administered  fund.  An  obvious 
confiict  of  interest  would  arise  if  suits 
were  permitted  to  be  brought  against 
either  side  of  the  joint  board.  In  a  word, 
there  are  grievance  procedures  and  al- 
ready existing  procedures  with  respect 
to  disciplinary  action  taken  by  union 
members  against  their  own  members  or 
by  management  against  its  employees, 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  view,  this  is  a 
well-intentioned  amendment  but  inap- 
propriate to  this  piece  of  legislation,  and 
I  urge  its  rejection. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr,  Baker)  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CH.AIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    STEIGER    OF 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr, 
Chairman,  T  offer  nn  amendment. 

The  Clerk  rer.d-as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Steicer  of  Wis- 
consin: On  page  2,  line  3,  immediately  after 
"Prorided."  insert  the  following:  "That  no 
labor  organization  or  employer  shall  be  re- 
quired to  bargain  on  the  establishment  of 
any  such  trust  fund,  and  "-efusal  to  do  so  shall 
not  constitute  an  unfair  labor  practice,  how- 
ever, once  bargaining  has  produced  an  agree- 
ment regarding  the  establishment  of  such 
trust  fund,  it  shall  constitute  an  unfair  labor 
practice  to  (A)  unilaterally  modify  or  ter- 
minate that  agreement,  or  (B>  fail  or  refuse 
to  bargain  in  good  faith  regarding  such  trtist 
fund  in  the  ne.xt  subsequent  contract  nego- 
tiation betv.ecn  the  same  parties:  Provided 
fiirtlier,". 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wi.scon.sin,  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  is  one  which 
would  simply  make  clear  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  thnt  this  issue  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  jointly  administered  trust 
funds  for  legal  services  would  be  per- 
missive, I  would  have  to  say  in  all  hon- 
esty that  I  am  somewhat  surprised  at 
the  argument  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  my  distinguished  and  able 
friend,  Mr,  Thompson,  who  in  effect  says 
the  bill  as  it  was  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  is  silent, 
does  not  say  it  is  mandatory,  does  not 
say  it  is  permissive,  but  to  let  the  coiu-ts 
and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
handle  that.  That  kind  of  an  argument, 
at  the  very  time  that  the  Congress  is 
grappling  with  the  problem  as  to  whether 
it  can  regain  its  ability  to  deal  with  the 
executive  branch,  absolutely  bamboozles 
me.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Congress  has 
not  only  the  clear  responsibility  but  the 
clear  opportunity  to  make  that  determi- 
nation one  way  or  another.  From  my 
standpoint,  I  think  it  is  very  clear  that 
the  establishment  of  the  trust  funds  as 
provided  In  H.R.  77.  if  they  are  not  done 
on  a  permissive  basis,  will  make  the 
whole  collective-bargaining  process 
basically  much  more  difficult. 

This  says  in  effect  that  we  do  agree 
that  there  ought  to  be  the  opportunity 
for  labor  and  management  to  jointly 


get  together  and  bargain  on  a  trust  fund. 
But  we  also  believe  that  an  employer  or 
an  employee  organization  that  fails  to 
bargain  on  this  particular  provision 
ought  not  to  be  found  in  terms  of  an 
unfair  labor  practice  before  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  That  is  what 
the  amendment  is  all  about.  If  you  fail  to 
adopt  this  amendment  I  think,  just  as 
night  follows  the  day,  this  subject  be- 
comes a  subject  of  mandatory  bargain- 
ing, and  it  does  not  allow  the  parties 
involved  to  make  the  choice.  But  the 
safeguard  is  there,  and  I  think  the  safe- 
guard is  important  that  says  once  you 
have  established  it  then  the  employer 
cannot  unilaterally  break  it  off,  I  think 
that  is  a  protection  for  the  workers.  And 
beyond  that  it  says  that  you  shall  then 
bargain  in  good  faith  once  it  has  been 
established,  even  if  you  then  decide  not 
to  continue  the  plan. 

Both  of  those  latter  provisions  which 
stem  in  part  from  a  court  case,  the  Pitts- 
burgh Plate  Glass  Co.  case,  are  designed 
to  insure  that  the  right  of  the  employee, 
once  the  fund  is  established,  shall  not 
be  abrogated  by  an  employer  who  is  not 
in  good  faith  or  who  fails  to  continue  to 
fund  during  the  time  of  the  contract. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  what  this  amendment  would  at- 
tempt to  do  is  to  insure  that  the  will  of 
the  Congress  is  clearly  expressed,  at 
least,  the  will  of  the  House,  that  this  be 
a  matter  of  permissive  bargaining,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  an  unfair  labor 
practice  for  an  employee  to  refuse  to  bar- 
gain on  the  establishment  of  this  jointly 
administered  trust  fund, 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted, 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr,  Steicer). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  oppose  this 
amendment  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms.  For  more  than  35  years  it  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  en- 
courage the  practice  and  procedure  of 
collective  bargaining. 

Collective  bargaining  simply  means  a 
requirement  of  good  faith  negotiations, 
A  reciuirement  of  discussion— not  agree- 
ment. 

H.R.  77  leaves  this  issue — the  require- 
ment of  good  faith  negotiations — to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and  the 
courts. 

In  other  words,  H.R.  77  is  neither  man- 
datory nor  permissive.  That  decision  was 
felt  to  be  better  left  to  the  NLRB  and 
the  courts,  to  be  made  on  a  case-by-case 
basis. 

This  appi'oach  is  consistent  with  the 
legislative  history  of  section  302  (c>. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  real  mandatory 
provision  before  this  body  today  is  the 
Steiger  amendment  which  states  that  it 
shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice — that 
Is,  mandatory — ^to  modify  or  terminate 
legal  services  plans  once  agreed  to.  And, 
further,  that  once  an  employer  agrees  to 
a  legal  services  plan  it  is  mandatory  that 
such  plan  be  discussed  in  subsequent 
negotiations. 

In   other   words,   once   an   employer 
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agrees  and  has  a  joint  legal  services  plan 
with  his  employees,  he  must  then  for- 
evermore  negotiate  that  as  distinguished 
from  the  language  of  the  bill. 

It  was  our  judgment  that  25  years  of 
experience  in  the  NLRB  and  the  courts 
indicates  a  better  ability  there  than  here. 
Contrarj'  to  the  implication  of  the  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter  from  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger) 
and  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Erlenborn),  H.R.  77  is  not 
mandatory  but  neutral  on  the  issue.  The 
purpose  is  to  give  middle-income  work- 
ers the  opportunity  for  access  to  the  sys- 
tem. Under  the  Latta  amendment  just 
so  heavily  agreed  to,  they  can  go  to  a«y 
member  of  the  bar  in  their  area.  This 
would  have  the  Congi-ess,  without  the  ex- 
perience or  the  ability  of  the  courts, 
deny  to  middle-class  Americans  the  op- 
portunity to  consult  with  or  be  repre- 
sented by  coimsel.  The  amendment  would 
In  fact  take  that  decision  from  the  NLRB 
and  the  courts  and  let  the  employer  imi- 
laterally  determine  whether  or  not  legal 
service  plans  should  be  negotiated. 

When  the  original  act,  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act,  was  enacted  in  1947,  the  Con- 
gress rejected  the  concept  to  delineate 
mandatory  and  permissive  subjects  of 
collective  bargaining.  We  should  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  This  amendment  would 
violate  the  spirit  of  collective  bargaining, 
and  I  strongly  urge  its  defeat. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  DENNIS  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  STEICER  OP 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Steiger  > . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dennis  to  the 
amendment  offerecl  by  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wis- 
consin: Insert  a  jpriod  following  the  word 
"practice",  where^^t  word  first  occurs  in 
the  Steiger  amendment,  and  strike  out  every- 
thing thereafter. 

Mr,  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
makes  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger) 
simply  read  as  follows : 

That  no  labor  organization  or  employer 
ifhaU  be  required  to  bargain  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  such  trust  fund,  and  refusal 
to  do  so  shall  not  constitute  an  unfair  labor 
practice. 

I  have  stricken  out  the  part  of  the 
Steiger  amendment  which  says  >that  It 
would  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  to 
unilaterally  modify  or  terminate  the 
agreement,  because  I  think  that  is  un- 
necessary. If  we  have  an  agreement  for 
a  year  or  2  years,  or  whatever  it  is,  we 
have  a  ccmtract.  We  cannot  unilaterally 
break  it  without.  In  my  judgment,  being 
guilty  of  an  unfair  labor  practice,  and 
certainly  we  cannot  do  It  without  being 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  contract  for  which 
we  are  liable  in  damages.  So  I  do  not 
think  we  need  that  provision. 

I  also  strike  out  that  part  which  says 
that  if  you  once  bargain  on  this  subject, 
that  thereafter,  in  any  renewed  nego- 
tiation when  the  contract  expires,  you  are 
obligated  to  bargain.  It  will  be  said  that 
you  do  not  have  to  agree.  I  imderstand 
that,  but  under  the  Steiger  amendment  as 


proposed,  while  it  is  permissive,  whether 
you  volimtarily  bargain  the  first  time,  if 
you  ever  do  that,  and  the  contract  ex- 
pires, if  you  have  tried  it  out,  and  you  do 
not  think  it  is  a  good  idea,  you  have  got 
to  bargain  again,  and  you  have  got  to 
bargain  from  here  on;  and,  of  course, 
you  are  imder  tremendous  pressure  to 
agree  to  something.  You  almost  have  to 
do  it,  and  you  will  take  a  strike  if  you  do 
not  do  it;  so  Ido  not  think  that  is  a  good 
provision,  and  I  just  say,  Leave  it  out. 
Make  it  read  very  plainly  and  very  sim- 
ply that  no  labor  organization  or  em- 
ployer is  required  at  any  time  to  bargian 
on  setting  up  this  particular  scheme. 
They  can  bargain  on  it  if  they  want  to. 
If  they  do  not  want  to.  they  do  not  have 
to.  That  was  the  original  form  of  Mr. 
Steiger's  amendment.  I  think  it  is  the 
best  form  of  Ws  amendment,  and  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

However  strongly  I  feel,  as  I  expressed 
it,  against  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steicer),  I 
feel  even  more  strongly  against  this 
amendment  to  it.  I  feel  it  should  be 
defeated.  There  is,  however  unsatisfac- 
tory I  feel  it  is — and  I  think  a  great  m.any 
others  do — at  least  an  element  of  flexi- 
bility in  the  Steiger  amendment  which 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana's  amend- 
ment would  strike. 

I  therefore  say  to  those  who  say  the 
Steiger  amendment  would  make  this 
permissive  and  to  those  who  want  to 
make  this  permissive,  the  language  de- 
veloped by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Steiger)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  has  been 
more  carefully  thought  out  and  has  more 
merit  and  indeed  would  work  better  than 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  strongly  support  the  Steiger 
amendment  to  H.R.  77  In  the  hopes  that 
it  will  aid  in  striking  a  balance  between 
labor  and  management  in  the  area  of 
collective  bargaining.  This  amendment 
would  in  no  way  block^he  establishment 
of  jointly  administered  legal  service  trust 
funds  for  those  who  want  them;  it  would 
simply  insure  that  bargaining  for  such 
trust  funds  would  not  be  mandatory,  but 
would  instead  be  the  result  of  voluntary 
cooperation  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  colleagues  of 
mine  here  today  who  are  probably  ask- 
ing the  question,  "Why  do  we  need  the 
Steiger  amendment?  Why  not  be  neutral 
in  the  matter,  and  let  the  courts  or  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  decide 
whether  bargaining  for  legal  services 
trust  fimds  should  be  mandatory  or  dis- 
cretionary?" Unfortunately,  Congress 
cannot  now  be  neutral  in  this  matter,  for 
two  very  good  reasons. 

The  first  reason  is  the  action  we  have 
taken  in  the  past.  In  1969.  when  we 
added  education  scholarship  funds  and 
funds  for  day-care  centers  to  the  ever- 
increasing  group  of  items  for  which  em- 
ployer contributions  may  be  made,  we 
tacked  on  a  short  proviso  to  insure  that 


the  establishment  of  these  funds  not  be 
considered  a  mandatory  bargaining  item. 
As  a  result,  an  employer  may  not  be  cited 
for  unfair  labor  practices  if  he  does  not 
choose  to  bargain  about  such  fimds. 

Moreover,  there  was  a  very  good  reason 
for  that  proviso:  the  entire  history  of 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  rulings 
on  section  302(c)  suggested  that  unless 
Congress  did  take  positive  action  in  the 
other  direction,  the  NLRB  and  the  courts 
would  make  scholarship  and  day  care 
funds  mandatory  subjects  of  bargaining. 
That  was  something  that  Congress  sim- 
ply did  not  wish  to  endorse. 

Yet  we  have  established  a  clear  prece- 
dent by  including  that  proviso  in  section, 
302(c).  Without  a  similar  proviso,  is  it 
not  safe  to  assume  that  the  NLRB  or 
the  courts  will  conclude  that  Congress 
intended  legal  service  trust  funds  to  be 
a  mandatory  bargaining  topic? 

Even  without  the  language  of  section 
302(c)  which  precedes  the  addition  we 
are  making  today,  therrf  is  still  a  very 
good  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  absence 
of  affirmative  congressional  action,  the 
NLRB  or  courts  will  make  legal  trust 
funds  part  of  the  wide  range  of  bargain- 
ing subjects  which  are  now  mandatory. 

For  example,  within  a  year  of  passage 
of  the  original  Labor  Management  Rela- 
tions Act  of  1947,  the  NLRB  had  ruled 
that  indvidual  merit  increases  and  pen- 
sion plans  were  an  integral  part  of  "other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment" 
and  therefore  were  mandatory  subjects 
of  bargaining. 

The  Inland  Steel  case  was  a  landmark 
decision  in  this  area  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  Board  ruled  in  that  case 
that  pension  plans  constituted  an  eco- 
nomic enchancement  of  employee  wages 
since  the  employee  otherwise  would  have 
had  to  use  his  wages  to  purchase  services 
provided  by  a  pension  plan.  For  that 
reason,  pension  plans  could  be  con- 
sidered part  of  wages.  It  is  not  hard  to 
see  how  this  reasoning  could  be  applied 
to  just  about  any  fringe  benefit,  in  that 
without  the  fringe  benefit,  the  employee 
clearly  would  have  to  use  his  eaming^to 
purchase  the  sei"vices,  whether  they  were 
legal  services,  health  benefits,  or  a,>«ire- 
ment  plan. 

And  this  is  exactly  what  has  happened. 
In  NLRB  V.  Niles-Bemont  Pom  Co.,  (199 
F.  2d  713) ,  Christmas  bonuses  were  ruled 
to  be  a  derivative  of  wages;  in  Cross  & 
Co.,  health  and  accident  plans  were  in- 
cluded as  wages;  in  Black-Clawson,  a 
profit-sharing  was  added;  in  Richfield 
Oil  Corp.,  stock  purchase  plans  were 
added. 

In  case  after  case,  fringe  benefits  have 
been  included  as  part  of  mandatory  bar- 
gaining. I  think  the  only  conclusion  that 
we  can  come  to  is  that  the  same  would 
be  true  if  we  were  not  to  explicitly  exempt 
legal  services  trust  funds  by  passage  of 
the  Steiger  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  admit  that  legal 
service  trust  funds  are  a  laudable  goal. 
Let  us  admit  that  they  do  serve  some 
useful  function  and  that  those  who  are 
privileged  enough  to  participate  in  legal 
service  plans  do  enjoy  a  worthwhile  ben- 
efit. But  let  us  also  ask  ourselves  whether 
legal  service  trust  funds  are  a  necessity 
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of  life,  a  "right"  to  be  enjoyed  by  all 
workers. 

I  thnk  it  is  evident  that  no  such  right 
can  be  claimed  by  anyone.  Certainly  all 
workers  have  a  right  to  bargain  for  legal 
services  as  a  fringe  benefit  from  their 
employers.  Yet,  if  legal  service  trust 
funds  are  an  inherent  right,  then  why 
not  cars,  and  sewers,  and  food  and  eveiy 
other  component  oi  living  in  America? 

Indeed,  legal  service  trust  funds  are 
more  correctly  a  convenience  providing 
for  payment  of  services  which  would 
otherwise  be  paid  out  of  the  worker's 
pocket.  The  claim  to  legal  service  trust 
funds  as  a  right  and  therefore  an  ap- 
propriate item  of  mandatory  bargaining 
must  be  dismissed  ps  rhetoric  and  not 
as  a  reasoned  ar^iument  against  the 
Steiger  amendment. 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  situation  is 
thi5:  The  lav>-  says  one  cannot  pay  money 
to  a  labor  organization  or  to  people  as- 
sociated with  it  except  for  the  following 
purposes,  and  then  there  is  a  list  of  ex- 
ceptions. One  of  them  inr  instance  is  pre- 
paid medical  insuiaiice.  another  is  pen- 
sion and  welfare  plans,  and  so  forth. 

Right  now  if  a  union  v.ants  to  get  the 
employer  to  agree  to  one  of  these  pre- 
paid legal  service-s  plan.'-,  all  the  employer 
has  to  say  is,  'I  cannol  e\en  discuss  that 
with  you.  Do  you  knov.  if  I  discuss  legal 
ser\  ices  with  you  I  would  be  in  violation 
of  the  law?"  All  thnt  the  bill  before  us 
says  is  that  if  prepaid  legal  service  is  one 
of  the  parts  of  the  bargaining  package 
that  the  union  come.s  forward  with,  the 
employer  has  to  dLscuss  that  along  with 
whatever  might  be  proposed  for  medical 
services  or  whatever  might  be  proposed 
for  pension  improvements  or  with  re- 
spect to  hours  and  wages. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that. 

But  if  we  weie  to  adopt  the  Steiger 
amendment  we  do  not  really  mean  it.  The 
employer  can  go  right  on- the  way  he 
has  and  say  that  he  vvill  not  even  discuss 
it. 

It  seems  to  me  either  we  are  serious 
about  prepaid  legal  services  or  we  are 
not.  If  we  are  serious  about  them,  we 
ought  to  say  that  if  the  union  wants  to 
make  legal  services  part  of  its  bargaining 
package  the  employer  at  least  has  to  dis- 
cuss it  with  the  union.  He  docs  not  have 
to  agree. 

Furthermore,  I  do  not  think  it  will  add 
to  wage  costs. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  way  it  works 
is  the  imion  comes  in  with  a  65-cent-an- 
hour  package,  or  whatever,  and  I  do  not 
.see  what  difference  it  makes  to  the  em- 
ployer whether  the  package  consists  of 
25  cents  fringe  benefits  and  40  cents 
wage  improvement  or  30  cents  fringe 
benefits  and  35  cents  of  wage  improve- 
ment. The  employer  treats  it  that  way. 
He  says,  "You  fellows  have  a  65-cent-an- 
hour  package  and  I  will  not  give  you  any 
more  than  40  cents. '  Then  they  discuss 
how  whatever  they  shall  agree  upon  will 
be  divided. 
If  we  are  serious  in  what  we  are  say- 


ing about  legal  services,  then  let  us  de- 
feat the  Steiger  amendment. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan and  I  both  supported  in  the  last 
Congress  an  amended  section  302 (c> 
that  established  the  right  to  have  trust 
fimds  on  a  permissive  basis  for  day  care 
and  other  services.  I  did  not  hear  the  de- 
bate then  refer  to  the  adage  about  the 
daughter  being  permitted  to  swim  but 
not  go  near  the  water.  I  must  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  that  state- 
ment is  witliout  any  basis.  Under  the  way 
the  NLRB  has  operated  there  are  six 
instances  in  which  they  are  mandatory, 
not  including  day  care  and  scholarships, 
and  it  was  specifically  said  by  Congress 
this  would  be  a  specific  exception.  Both 
employers  and  employees  are  using  that 
provision  and  using  it  well. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  in  response  to  the  gentleman  that  we 
made  a  mistake.,  by  giving  second-class 
status  to  that  day  care  and  scholarship 
provision  last  year.  I  hope  we  do  not 
make  the  same  mistake  with  regard  to 
legal  services. 

I  think  legal  services  are  entitled  to 
the  same  dignity  as  prepaid  medical 
plans.  If  we  accept  the  bill  as  it  is,  that 
is  what  we  will  do.  give  it  the  same  status 
to  legal  services  as  to  prepaid  medical 
plans. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  term  "permissive" 
is  very  deceptive.  I  do  not,  of  course, 
mean  to  imply  any  deceptiveness  on  the 
part  of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Wi-sconsin.  When  one  says  that  it  is  per- 
missive for  the  employer  to  even  bargain 
about  a  matter,  one  is  saying,  in  effect, 
that  it  is  virtually  impossible  for  a  union 
to  get  the  benefit. 

The  most  difRcult  unfair  labor  practice 
to  prove  in  all  of  that  list  under  8<a)  of 
the  bill  is  8i  a  •  5.  which  is  a  refusal  to  bar- 
gain. 

The  act  works  this  way :  It  says  that  an 
employer  and  a  union  must  bargain  about 
wages,  hours  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. It  leaves  the  question  of  what  are 
conditions  of  employment  broadly  to  the 
board.  Now,  there  are  certain  types  of 
benefits  of  employment  that  are  manda- 
tory for  bargaining.  There  are  certain 
areas  of  benefits  to  employees  that  are 
held  to  be  permissive  for  bargaining.  The 
board  has  spelled  these  out  and  the  courts 
have  further  refined  the  question.  The 
decisions  are  related  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not.  in  the  course  of  bargain- 
ing, the  company  is  being  fair,  is  fairly 
bargaining  on  legitimate  employee  con- 
cerns relating  to  the  employment. 

These  questions  are  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  spell  out  in  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation like  this  in  advance.  I  suggest  to 
the  Members  that  the  wisest  thing  to  do 
is  to  leave  these  questions  to  be  deter- 


mined by  the  board  and  the  courts  when 
these  circumstances  of  the  cases  arise. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  in  some  in- 
stances the  coi»pany"s  reasonable  refusal 
to  engage  inVengthy  discussion  of  such 
a  plan  will  iiot  be  held  to  be  an  unfair 
labor  B'STOce.  I  can  conceive  of  situa- 
tions in  which  such  a  rule  would  be  right. 
But,  it  is  characteristic  of  the  labor  act 
rights  and  duties  are  spelled  out  in  broad 
terms  of  art.  The  question  of  unfair  labor 
practices,  refusal  to  baragin,  rights  of 
employees  to  representation,  are  like  con- 
stitutional statements.  For  us  in  an  act 
such  as  tliis  to  try  to  prejudge  those  com- 
plex issues  is  an  act  of  utter  futility. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  Mr.  O'Neill. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  on  his 
statement.  It  is  a  very  concise  and  knowl- 
edgeable statement  and  I  am  happy  to 
agree  with  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  hope  the  amend- 
ment is  defeated. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  tlie  distinguished  majority  leader. 
I  would  ask  merely  that  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment  be  defeated,  and  that 
the  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Steiger  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  spoke  on  this  provi- 
sion during  general  debate,  and  the  one 
thing  which  disturbs  me— for  the  many 
Members  who  are  here  now — is  the  real 
question  we  are  discussing,  is  whether 
middle-income  employees  will  have  the 
right  or  have  the  opportunity  at  least  of 
discussing  as  a  benefit  decent  legal  serv- 
ices. 

I  think  it  has  been  clearly  stated  that 
the  legal  services  involved,  if  they  are 
put  in,  precludes  any  opportunity  of  the 
employee  of  suing  the  company  or  suing 
the  union,  or  individuals  involved  in  it. 
It  is  not  a  device  that  is  used  against  the 
companies  or  against  the  imions. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  that  every- 
one recognize  that  H.R.  77  is  really  a 
compromise  in  that  there  is  nothing 
mandatory  or  permissive  in  its  lan.^uage. 

It  simply  says  tlrat  if  a  union  wants  to 
negotiate  this  matter  with  a  company, 
and  if  the  company  declines  to  discuss 
the  matter— that  the  union  can  go  to 
the  courts  and  get  a  decision.  In  other 
words,  it  allows  them  that  right  to  get 
the  decision. 

Even  if  it  is  discussed,  there  is  nothing 
here  that  says  the  agreement  must  be 
accepted  by  the  company. 

I  do  not  feel  this  is  a  protection  of  a 
company  situation.  I  really  look  on  tins 
as  an  gpportimity  for  middle-incomp 
people  who  desperately  need  at  given 
times  some  legal  help  and  counsel  to  get 
it.  For  this  reason  I  believe  the  Steiger 
of  Wisconsin  amendment  should  be  de- 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleixmn 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger ) .  ^ 
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Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  111,  noes  293, 
not  voting  29,  as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  210] 
ATE&— 111 


Abdnor 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Bafalls 

Baker 

Beard 

Bevill 

Blackburn 

Bray 

Brinkley 

Brown,  Mich. 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Butler 

Camp 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Cochran 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conlan 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dennis 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Duncan 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Eshleman 
Plynt 
Fountain 


Abztig 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  m. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Breatix 
Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byron 

Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Clay 
Cleveland 


Proehllch 

Goldwater 

Goodling 

Gross 

Gubser 

Haley 

Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hanrahan 
Hubert 
Hogan 
Holt 
Hosmer 
Hud  nut 
Hiint 

Hutchinson 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Keating 
Kemp 
Ketchiua 
King 

Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Latta 
Lott 
McClory 
McEwen 
Mahou 
Maraziti 
Martin,  N.C. 
Matbls,  Ga. 
Milford 
Mitchell,  Md. 
Mlzell 

Montgomery 
MoOrhead, 

Calif. 

NOES— 293 

Cohen 

Collier 

Collins,  ni. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Cronin 

Danlelson 

Davis.  S.C. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dell  urns 

Denholm 

D«i«t 

DeiOTHMlil      ■« 

Dlggs         -^ 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Downing 

Drinan 

Dulski 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

EUberg 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Flndiey 

Fish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

WUliam  D. 
Forsythe 
Priser 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
OUman 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Orasso 


Myers 

Nichols 

Parris 

Powell,  Ohio 

Price,  Tex. 

QuUlen 

Rarick 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rousselot 

Ruth 

Satterfield 

Scherle 

Sebelius 

Shuster 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Symms 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Treen 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

White 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Winn 

Wylle 

Young,  S.C. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zlon 


Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gude 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HUlis 

Hlnshaw 

Hollfleld 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Jarmen 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 


McCloskey 

Pickle 

Stark 

Dickinson 

Latta 

Satterfield 

McCoUister 

Pike 

Steed 

Dorn 

Lott 

Scherle 

McDade 

Poage 

Steele 

Downing 

Lu]an 

Schneebeli 

McFaU 

PodeU 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Duncan 

McClory 

Sebelius 

McKay 

Preyer 

Stratton 

du  Pont 

McColllster 

Shoup 

McKinney 

Price,  ni. 

Stuckey 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McEwen 

Shriver 

McSpadden 

Pritchard 

Studds 

Esch 

McKay 

Shuster 

Macdonald 

Quie 

Sullivan 

Eshleman 

Madigan 

Slkes 

Madden 

Rallsback 

Symington 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mallary 

Snyder 

Madigan 

Randall 

Talcott 

Pindley 

Mann 

Spence 

MaUliard 

Rangel 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Flowers 

Martin.  N.C. 

Stanton. 

Mallary 

Rees 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Flynt 

Mathias.  Calif. 

J.  William 

Mann 

Regula 

Thone 

Fountain 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Reid 

Thornton 

Frenzel 

Mazzoli 

Stephens 

Matsunaga 

Reuss 

Tiernan 

Prey 

Michel 

Slubblefield 

Mazzoli 

Riegle 

Towell,  Nev. 

Froehllch 

Milford 

Svmnis 

Meeds 

Rlnaldo 

Udall 

Fuqua 

MUler 

Talcott 

Melcher 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Uliman 

Goldwater 

MlnshaU.  Ohio 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Metcalfe 

Rodlno 

Van  Deerlln 

Green.  Oreg. 

MitcheU,  N.Y. 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Mezvinsky 

Roe 

Vanlk 

Griffiths 

Mlzell 

Teague.  Calif. 

Michel 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Veysey 

Gross 

Montgomery 

Teague.  Tex. 

MUler 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Vigor!  to 

Gubser 

Moorhead, 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Mills,  Ark. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Walsh 

Guyer 

Calif. 

Thone 

Minlsh 

Rosenthal 

Wampler 

Hammer- 

Mosher 

Towell,  Nev. 

Mink 

Roush 

Ware 

schmidt 

Nelsen 

Treen 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Roy 

Whalen 

Hanrahan 

Nichols 

Vander  Jagt 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Roybal 

Whitehurst 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Parris 

Veysey 

Moakley 

Runnels 

WldnaU 

Harsha 

Pettis 

Waggonner 

Mollohan 

Ryan 

WUllams 

Harvey 

Poage 

Ware 

Morgan 

St  Germain 

Wilson,  Bob 

Hastings 

Powell.  Ohio 

White 

Mosher 

Sarasin 

WUson, 

H«bert 

Price,  Tex. 

Whitehiu-st 

Moss 

Sarbanes 

Charles  H., 

Henderson 

Pritchard 

Whitten 

Murphy,  ni. 

Saylor 

Calif. 

Hlnshaw 

Quie 

Wiggins 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Schneebeli 

WUson, 

Holt 

Qulllen 

Williams 

Natcher 

Schroeder 

Charles,  Tex. 

Hosmer 

Rarick 

Wilson,  Bob 

Nedzi 

Selberling 

Wolff 

Hudnut 

RegvUa 

Winn 

Nix 

Shipley 

Wright 

Hutchinson 

Rhodes 

Wylle 

Obey 

Shoup 

Wyatt 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Roberts 

Wyman 

O'Brien 

Shriver 

Wydler 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Robinson.  Va. 

Young.  Alaska 

O'Hara 

Slkes 

Wyman 

Jones.  N.C. 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Young,  Fla. 

O'Neill 

Sisk 

Yates 

Keating 

Rogers 

Young,  ni. 

Owens 

Skubitz 

Yatron 

Kemp 

Rose 

Young,  Tex. 

Passman 

Slack 

Young,  Alaska 

Ketchum 

Rousselot 

Zlon 

Patman 

Smith,  Iowa 

Young,  Fla. 

King 

Runnels 

Zwach 

Patten 

Staggers 

Young,  Ga. 

Kuykendall 

Ruth 

Pepper 

Stanton. 

Young,  ni. 

Perkins 

J.  WUliam 

Zablockl 

NOES— 223 

Pettis 

Stanton, 

Zwacb 

Peyser 

James  V. 

Abzug 

Donohue 

Kluczynskl 

Adams 

Drinan 

Koch 

NOT  VOTING— 29 

Addabbo 

Dulski 

Kyros 

Badillo 

Prelinghuysen 

Nelsen 

Anderson, 

Eckhardt 

Leggett 

Bell 

Gaydos 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Calif. 

EUberg 

Lehman 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Gettys 

Rostenkowskl 

Andrews, 

Fascell 

Lent 

Corman 

Hanna 

Ruppe 

N.Dak. 

Fish 

Litton 

Culver 

Huber 

Sandman 

Annunzio 

Flood 

Long.  La. 

Daniels, 

Landrum 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Ashley 

Foley 

McCloskey 

Dominlck  V. 

McCormack 

Steelman 

Aspln 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

.  McDade 

Edwards,  CsJif 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Barrett 

Ford. 

McFall 

Erlenborn 

Mayne 

Stokes 

Bergland 

William  D. 

McKinney 

Fisher 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Waldle 

Blaggl 

Forsythe 

McSpadden 

Blester 

Fraser 

Macdonald 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 

Bingham 

Fulton 

Madden 

was  rejected 

Blatnik 

Giaimo 

MaiUiard 

• 

Boggs 

Gibbons 

Maraziti 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 

Boland 

GUman 

Matsunaga 

as  above  recorded. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 

Boning 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Glnn 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 

Breaux 

Grasso 

Mezvinsky 

man  from  Wisconsin  (Mr 

.  Steiger). 

Breckinridge 
Brooks 

Gray 
Green,  Fa. 

Mills.  Ark. 
MlnUh 

The   questions    was    taken;    and  the 

Brown,  Calif. 

Grover 

Mink 

Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 

Burke, Calif. 

Gude 

Mitchell,  Md. 

peared  to  have  it. 

Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 

Gunter 
Haley 

Moakley 
Mollohan 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Burllson.  Mo. 

HamUton 

Morgan 

Mr.    STEIGER    of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 

Burton 
Carey,  NY. 

Hanley 
Hansen.  Wash. 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Chairman,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Harrington 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

Carter 
Chisholm 

Hawkins 
Hays 

Myers 
Natcher 

The  vote 

was  taken  by  electronic  de- 

Clark 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Nedzi 

vice,  and  there  were — ayes  177,  noes  223, 
not  voting  33,  as  follows: 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cohen 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Nix 

O'Brien 

OHara 

[RoU  No.  211 

] 

Collier 

Hicks 

ONeUl 

AYES— 177 

Collins,  HI. 
Conte 

Hillis 
Hogan 

Owens 
Passman 

Abdnor 

Broomfleld 

Clancy 

Conyers 

Holifield 

Patman 

Alexander 

Brotzman 

Clausen, 

Cotter 

Holtzman 

Patten 

Anderson,  111. 

Brown,  Mich. 

DonH. 

Coughlln 

Horton 

Pepper 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Clawson,  Del 

Cronin 

Howard 

Perkins 

Archer 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Cochran 

Culver 

Hungate 

Peyser 

Arends 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Danlelson 

Hunt 

Pickle 

Armstrong 

Buchanan 

Conable 

Davis,  S.C. 

Ichord 

Pike 

Ashbrook 

Burgener 

Conlan 

de  la  Garza 

Jarman 

Podell 

Bafalls 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Crane 

Delaney 

Johnson.  Calif 

Preyer 

Beard 

Butler 

Daniel.  Dan 

Dellenback 

Jones.  Ala. 

Price,  ni. 

Bennett 

Byron 

Daniel,  Robert 

Dellums 

Jones.  Okla. 

RaUsback 

Bevill 

Camp 

W.,  Jr. 

Denholm 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Randall 

Blackburn 

Casey,  Tex. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dent 

Jordan 

Rangel 

Bowen 

Cederberg 

Davis.  Wis. 

Devlne 

Karth 

Rees 

Bray 

Chamberlain 

Dennis 

Dlggs 

Kastenmeler 

Reid                 ; 

Brinkley 

CbappeU 

Derwinskl 

Dingell 

Kazen 

Reuss 
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Rlegle 

Skubitz 

Vanlk 

Rlnaldo 

Slack 

Vlgorlto 

RoUino 

Smith,  Iowa 

Walsh 

Roe 

Staggers 

Wampler 

Ronralio.  Wyo. 

Stanton. 

Whalen 

Roucallo.  N.Y. 

James  V. 

Wlduall 

Hoouey.  Pa. 

Stark 

Wilson. 

Rosenthal 

Steed 

Charles  H., 

Roush 

Steele 

Calif. 

Roy 

Siratton 

Wilson. 

Roybal 

Stuckey 

Charles,  Tex. 

Ryrn 

Studds 

Wolir 

S:  Ocrmaln 

Sullivan 

Wright 

^jarasiu 

Symington 

Wvatt 

Sarbanes 

Thompson,  N.J.  Wydler 

Say  lor 

Thornton 

Yates 

Schroeder 

Tlernan 

Yatron 

Selberling 

Udall 

Young.  Ga. 

Shipley 

UUman 

Zablockl 

Sisk 

Van  Deerlin 

NOT  VOTING- 

-33 

Bncllllo 

Geltys 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Baker 

Hanua 

Rostenkowskl 

Bell 

Htiber 

Ruppe 

Corman 

Landgrebe 

Sandman 

Daniels. 

Landrum 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Domlnick  V. 

Long,  Md. 

Steel  man 

Edwards.  Calif. 

McCormack 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Erlenborn 

Mahon 

Stokes 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Waldle 

Fisher 

Mayne 

Young,  S.C. 

Frelinghuysen 

Moorhead,  Fa. 

Gaydos 

Obey 

So  the  amendment  was 

iejected. 

The  result 

of  the  vote  \ 

was  announced 

as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chaii»6ian,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  are  working 
our  will  on  what  will  turn  out  to  be  a 
good  and  productive  piece  of  legislation, 
but  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  which 
I  have  listened  to  with  care  this  after- 
noon, one  or  two  important  questions 
have  not  been  raised. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  address 
the  committee  which  has  been  handling 
this  legislation  for  one  or  two  inquiri^. 
Would  the  distinguished  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  ( Mr.  Thomp- 
son) be  willing  to  answer  these  in- 
quiries? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  be  very  pleased  to 
respond  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chainnan.  would  the 
gentleman  say  whether  the  employer 
contributions  which  are  Involved  in  this 
proposal,  and  undoubtedly  there  will  be 
both  employer  and  employee  contribu- 
tions, will  the  employer  contributions  be 
tax  deductible  as  a  business  expense  to 
the  employer? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  for  asking  this  question.  I 
anticipate  one  or  two  more,  because  I 
think  that  they  are  of  great  importance 
to  the  legislative  history. 

The  employer  contribution  will  be  de- 
ductible to  him  as  an  ordinary  and  neces- 
sary business  expense  of  augmentation 
of  wages. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  employer  contribu- 
tion which  accrues  to  the  benefit  of  the 
employee,  will  that  be  recognized  as  in- 
come imder  current  existing  IRS  regula- 
tions? Will  that  be  recognized  as  income 
to  the  employee,  and  therefore  taxable? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 
If  I  may  answer,  the  benefits  of  the  pro- 
gram are  includable  in  the  gross  income 
of  the  employee.  They  are  deductible  to 
the  employer.  The  current  half  of  the 
cost  to  the  employer  is  the  measure  of 
benefit  to  the  employee. 


Earlier  I  had  another  opinion,  but  I 
have  since  checked  this  out. 

Similar  benefits  for  group  health  and 
accident  plans  are  presently  excluded 
from  gross  Income  of  employees  by  sec- 
tion 106  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
To  have  such  benefits  tax  free,  as  in  the 
case  of  group  health,  for  employees 
would  take  an  amendment  to  section  106 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  subse- 
quently seek  such  treatment  under  sec- 
tion 106  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  shall 
do  that,  from  the  Internal  Revenue  SeiT- 
ice,  and  I  shall  discuss  the  matter  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Would  it  also  be  the  chair- 
man's Intention  to  seek  exclusion  of  the 
benefits,  namely  the  legal  services  re- 
ceived, from  being  taxable  under  section 
105  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  To 
the  employee? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Yes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  It 
would  be. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Might  I  say  then  for  the 
record,  if  the  gentleman  is  going  to  seek 
beneficial  tax  treatment  of  employer 
contributions  and  employer  benefits  un- 
der sections  106  and  105,  that  we  should 
not  forget  the  small  employer,  or  the  em- 
ployee of  a  small  employer,  or  the  self- 
emiSoyed  person,  such  as  the  carpenter 
who  may  be  self-employed.  Far  too  often 
in  the  past  we  have  created  inequities 
in  the  name  of  benefiting  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  and  have  had  the  opposite 
effect  of  failing  to  benefit  equally  the 
self-employed,  the  small  employer,  and 
employees  of  small  employers. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  quite 
agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Might  I  add  that  during  the  debate  it 
was  not  made  clear  that  insurance  com- 
panies, including  those  in  the  gentle- 
man's State  of  Pennsylvania,  are  draft- 
ing policies  which  will  be  available,  pro- 
vided the  Secretary  of  Insurance,  or 
whatever  he  is  called  in  Pennsylvania  or 
in  any  other  State,  makes  these  plans 
available  on  a  private  nongroup  basis  to 
nonunion  or  self-employed  persons. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  assistance  in  clarifying  these  matters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  bill,  H.R.  77. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  77)  to  amend  the 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act,  1947, 
to  permit  employee  contributions  to 
jointly  administered  trust  funds  estab- 
lished by  labor  organizations  to  defray 
costs  of  legal  services,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  423,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  simdry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 


Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  tlie 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas 
and  hays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  257,  nays  149, 
not  voting  27,  as  follows: 
I  Roll  No.  212] 
YEAS— 257 


Abzug 

Fraser 

Mel  Cher 

Adams 

Frenzel 

Metcalfe 

Addabbo 

Frey 

Mezvlnsky  - 

Ale.\ander 

Froehlich 

Mills,  Ark. 

Anderson, 

Fulton 

Minlsh 

Calif. 

Fuqua 

Mink 

Anderson,  ni. 

Glaimo 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Andrews, 

Gibbons 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

N.  Dak. 

Oilman 

Moakley 

Annunzio 

Glnn 

MoUohan 

Ashbrook 

Gonzalez 

Morgan 

Ashley 

Grasso 

Mosher 

Aspln 

Gray 

Moss 

Barrett 

Green.  Pa. 

Murphy.  HI. 

Bennett 

Grover 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Bergland 

Gude 

Natcher 

Biaggl 

Gunter 

Nedzl 

Blester 

Hamilton 

Nix 

Bingham 

Hanley 

Obey 

Blatnlk 

Hanna 

O'Brien 

Boggs 

Hansen,  Idaho 

O'Hara 

Boland 

Hansen,  Wash. 

ONelU 

Boiling 

Harrington 

Owens 

Brademas 

Harsha 

Passman 

Brasco 

Hastings 

Patman 

Breaux 

Hawkins 

Patten 

Breckinridge 

Hays 

Pepper 

Brooks 

Hubert 

Perkins 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Pettis 

Burke,  Calif. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Peyser 

Burke,  Mass. 

Heluz 

Pickle 

Biirlison,  Mo. 

HelstOKkl 

Pike 

Burton 

Hicks 

PodeU 

Carney,  Ohio 

Hill  Is 

Preyer 

Carter 

Hoi  meld 

Price.  111. 

Chlsholm 

Holtzman 

Prltchard 

Clark 

Horton 

Qule 

Clay 

Hosmer 

Railsback 

Cleveland 

Howard 

Randall 

Cohen 

Hungate 

Ran  gel 

CoUler 

Ichord 

Rees 

Collins,  ni. 

Johnson,  Calif 

Regula 

Conte 

Jones,  Ala. 

Reld 

Conyers 

Jones.  Okla. 

Reuss 

Cotter 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Rlegle 

Coughlln 

Jordan 

Rlnaldo 

CroQin 

Karth 

Rodlno 

Culver 

Kastenmeler 

Roe 

Danlelson 

Kazen 

Roncallo,  Wyo 

Davis,  S.C. 

Kluczynskl 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

de  la  Garza 

Koch 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Delaney 

Kyros 

Rosenthal 

Dellenback 

Leggett 

Roii.sh 

Dellums 

Lehman 

Roy 

Denholm 

Lent 

Roybal, 
Ryan    V 
St  Germkm 

Dent 

Litton 

Dlggs 

Long,  La. 

Dingell 

Long,  Md. 

Sarasln 

Donohue 

McCloskey 

Sarbanes 

Drinan 

McColllster 

Saylor 

du  Pont 

McDade 

Schroeder 

Eckhardt 

McPall 

Selberllng 

EUberg 

McKlnney 

Shipley 

Esch 

McSpadden 

Shoup 

Evans.  Colo. 

Macdonald 

Sisk 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Madden 

Skubitz 

Fascell 

Madlgan 

Slack 

Findley 

Mallllard 

Smith.  Iowa 

Fish 

Mallary 

Staggers 

Flood 

Mann 

Stanton. 

Flowers 

Marazltt 

J.  WUUam 

Foley 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Stanton, 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

.  Mathis,  Ga. 

James  V. 

Ford, 

Matsunaga 

Stark 

William  O. 

Mazzoll 

Steed 

Forsythe 

Meeds 

Steele 
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Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Thompson,  N.J 

Thornton 

Tieman 

UdaU 

unman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanik 


Abdnor 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Bafalls 

Baker 

Beard 

Bevlll 

Blackburn 

Bowen 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
ClawEon,  Del 
Cochran 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dennis 
Derwlnski 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dom 
Downing 
Dulskl 


Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Whalen 

White 

Widnall 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wolff 

NAYS— 149 

Duncan 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Eshleman 

Flynt 

Fountain 

Goldwater 

Goodllng 

Green,  Oreg. 

Orlfflths 

Gross 

Gubser 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanrahan 
Harvey 
Henderson 
Hlnsbaw 
Hogan 
Holt 
Hudnut 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Keating 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
King 

Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Latta 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McEwen 
McKay 
Mahon 
Martin,  N.C. 
Michel 
Mllford 
Miller 

Minshall,  Ohio 
Mlzell 

Montgomery 
Moorhead, 

calif. 
Myers 


Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Ga. 

Young,  ni. 

Zablockl 

Zwach 


Nelsen 

Nichols 

Parrls 

Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 

Price,  Tex. 

Quillen 

Rarlck 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sebelius 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Towell,  Nev. 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Ware 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

WUliams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  S.C. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zlon 


NOT  VOTING— 27 


Badillo 
Bell 

Carey,  N.Y. 
Corman 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Erlenborn 
Fisher 
Prelinghuysen 


Gaydos 

Gettys 

Huber 

Landrum 

McCormack 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mayne 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rostenkowskl 


Ruppe 
Sandman 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stokes 
Treen 
Waldie 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Domlnlck    V.   Daniels    for,    with   Mr. 
Landrum  against. 

Mr.  Rooney   of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Fisher  against. 

Mr.  Gaydos  for,  with  Mr.  Gettys  against. 

Mr.  McCormack   for,  with  Mr.   Martin  of 
Nebraska  against. 

Mr.    Carey    of    New   York    for,    with    Mr. 
Huber  against. 

Mr.  Stokes  for,  with  Mr.  Erlenborn  against. 

Mr.    Rostenkowskl    for,    with    Mr.    Treen 
against. 

Mr.  Moorhetui  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with 
Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona  against. 

Mr.  Waldle  for,  with  Mr.  Ruppe  against. 


Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.     Edwards    of     California    with     Mr. 
Mayne. 

Mr.  Badillo  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Prelinghuysen  with  Mr.  Steelman. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
tis  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Labor  Management 
Relations  Act,  1947,  to  permit  employer 
contributions  to  jointly  administered 
trust  funds  established  by  labor  organi- 
zations to  defray  costs  of  legal  services." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Ml*.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
House  Resolution  423,  I  call  up  for  im- 
mediate consideration  the  Senate  bill 
(S.  1423)  to  amend  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Relations  Act,  1947,  to  permit  em- 
ployer contributions  to  jointly  adminis- 
tered trust  funds  established  by  labor 
organizations  to  defray  costs  of  legal 
services. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows : 

S.  1423 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America'in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
302(c)  of  the  Labor  Management  Relations 
Act,  1947,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
(7)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(7)"  and 
by  adding  immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ";  or  (8)  with 
respect  to  money  or  any  other  thing  of  value 
paid  by  any  employer  to  a  trust  fund  estab- 
lished by  such  representative  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  the  costs  of  legal  services  for 
employees,  their  families,  and  dependents: 
Provided,  That  the  requirements  of  clause 
(B)  of  the  proviso  to  clause  (5)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  apply  to  such  trust  funds:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  no  such  legal  services 
shaU  be  furnished  (A)  to  Initiate  any  pro- 
ceeding directed  (1)  against  any  such  em- 
ployer or  Its  officers  or  agents  except  in  work- 
men's compensation  cases,  or  (ii)  against 
such  labor  organization,  or  its  parent  or  sub- 
ordinate bodies,  or  their  officers  or  agents, 
or  (ill)  against  any  other  employer  or  labor 
organization,  or  their  officers  or  agents,  in 
any  matter  arising  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended,  or  this  Act,  and 
(B)  in  any  proceeding  where  a  labor  orga- 
nization would  be  prohibited  from  defraying 
the  costs  of  legal  services  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosure  Act  of  1959". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BT    MR.    THOMPSON    OF    NEW 
JERSEY 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  moves  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S. 
1423  and  to  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  77,  as  passed,  as  follows: 

That  section  302(c)  of  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Relations  Act.  1947,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  (7)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(7)"  and  by  adding  Immediately  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ";  or  (8)  with  respect  to  money  or  any 
other  thing  of  value  paid  by  any  employer  to 
a  trust  fund  established  by  such  representa- 
tive for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  costs 
of  legal  services  for  employees,  their  families, 
and  dependents  for  counsel  of  their  choice: 
Provided,   That  the   requirements  of  clause 


(B)  of  the  proviso  to  clause  (5)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  apply  to  such  trust  funds :  Pro- 
vided further.  That  no  such  legal  services 
shall  be  furnished:  (A)  to  initiate  an,  pro- 
ceeding directed  (1)  against  any  such  em- 
ployer or  Its  officers  or  agents  except  In  work- 
man's compensation  cases,  or  (11)  against 
such  labor  organizaton,  or  its  parent  or  sub- 
ordinate bodies,  or  their  officers  or  agents,  or 
(ill)  against  any  other  employer  or  labor  or- 
ganization, or  their  officers  or  agents.  In  any 
matter  arising  ;inder  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act,  as  amended,  and  this  Act;  and 
(B)  in  any  proceeding  where  a  labor  organi- 
zation would  be  prohibited  from  defraying 
the  costs  of  legal  services  by  the  provisions  . 
of  the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosure  Act  of  1959.". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  77)  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

APPOINTMENT   OF  CONFEREES 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  House  insist  on  its  amendment  to 
the  Senate  bill  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Perkins,  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Clay, 
Brademas,  O'Hara,  William  D.  Ford, 
QuiE,  Ashbrook,  Dellenback,  and  Esch. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  Stelger  of  Wisconsin 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  504,  AMENDING  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SER'VICE  ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  504)  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide 
assistance  and  encouragement  for  the 
development  of  comprehensive  area  em- 
ergency medical  services  systems,  with 
House  amendments  thereto,  insist  on  the 
House  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Staggers,  Rogers,  Satterfield,  Nelsen, 
and  Hastings. 
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DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  13,  1973 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
business  in  order  imder  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  rule  on  Wednesday,  June  13, 
1973. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  SALUTE  TO  BILL  ARBOGAST  ON 
HIS  BIRTHDAY 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  extend 
birthday  greetings  and  many  happy  re- 
turns of  the  day  to  a  man  held  in  great 
esteem  and  respect  by  all  of  us  here  in 
the  House — Bill  Arbogast  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press. 

Bill  is  65  today,  and  I  understand  he 
is  now  looking  forward  to  surcease  from 
the  toils  and  troubles  of  covering  Capitol 
Hill — for  which  I  do  not  blame  him. 

One  of  the  finest  newsmen  ever  to 
cover  Capitol  Hill,  Bill  Arbogast  has  been 
chief  of  the  House  AP  staff  for  nearly  30 
years — since  December  of  1944,  to  be 
exact. 

He  came  to  Capitol  Hill  with  an  ex- 
cellent backgroimd.  He  started  work 
with  AP  as  a  correspondent  on  March  16, 
1931,  in  Louisville.  Ky.  After  beating  the 
great  depression,  he  was  transferred  to 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  in  October  of  1934  and 
covered  the  Kentucky  State  Legislature 
for  the  next  4  years. 

In  September  of  1938  the  AP  powers- 
that-be  transferred  Bill  Arbogast  to 
Washington  and  assigned  him  to  Capitol 
Hill  as  a  regional  correspondent.  He  was 
promoted  to  the  general  staff,  covering 
the  Hill,  in  December  of  1941  and  3  years 
later  became  chief  of  the  House  AP  staff. 

That,  briefly,  is  the  histoiy  of  the  AP 
House  chief  who  has  been  responsible 
for  the  excellent  coverage  given  the 
House  for  nearly  three  decades  by  the 
Associated  Press. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
saluting  Bill  Arbogast  on  this,  his  65th 
birthday,  and  wish  him  many  more 
birthday  anniversaries. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  our 
distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  ALBEJRT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  that  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  has  taken  this  time  to  pay  tribute 
to  one  of  the  finest  men  I  have  ever 
knowm.  I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  in 
the  history  of  either  the  Press  Gallery 
or  even  the  House  itself  ever  has  left 
here  with  more  friends  than  has  Bill 
Arbogast. 

He  has  been  an  accurate,  honest,  and 
fine  reporter  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  my  opinion, 
his  chronicles  will  remain  as  one  of  the 
most  accurate  penetrating  records  of  the 


proceedings  and  activities  of  the  House 
and  its  committees  during  my  time  as  a 
Member. 

I  have  known  Bill  ever  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  this  House.  I  have 
always  admired  him.  I  extend  my  best 
wishes  for  a  very  happy  birthday  and 
I  wish  him  everything  that  life  has  to 
offer  and  a  long  and  wonderful  retire- 
ment when  he  leaves  us  at  the  end  of 
this  month. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  appreciate 
those  fine  words,  as  I  know  Bill  does. 
The  Speaker  has  indicated  his  deep  per- 
sonal appreciation  of  Bill  and  I  share 
those  sentiments  and  again  wish  Bill  a 
happy  retirement. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  want 
to  echo  the  words  of  our  Speaker  and  the 
minority  leader  about  our  good  friend 
Bill  Arbogast  of  the  Associated  Press  and 
for  whom  we  have  great  respect.  I  have 
been  around  these  halls  for  many  a  day, 
as  has  Bill  Arbogast.  He  is  capable  and 
friendly  and  enormously  fair  as  a  re- 
porter and  as  a  huaian  being. 

I  recall  that  some  time  ago  when  our 
great  friend  Bill  was  threatening  to  re- 
sign we  had  quite  a  day  here  for  him. 
Now  he  is  celebrating  his  65th  birthday 
and  we  wish  him  a  happy  birthday  We 
were  wrong  before  when  we  saluted  Bill — 
he  did  not  resign.  I  hope  we  are  now  in 
error  again  and  that  Bill  is  not  quitting 
at  the  end  of  the  month.  I  hope  he  stays 
at  least  until  he  is  75  years  old. 

So,  Bill,  happy  birthday,  and  I  know  I 
express  the  sentiments  of  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  all  of  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  a  fine  gentleman  on  his 
birthday.  I  have  known  William  Arbogast 
since  I  first  came  to  Congress  24  years  ago 
and  have  enjoyed  working  with  him.  Wil- 
liam Arbogast  is  a  hard-working,  efficient 
reporter  and  a  gentleman  at  all  times. 
He  is  continuously  looking  out  for  the 
things  he  can  do  for  the  good  of  others. 

We  have  worked  together  on  many 
subjects,  such  as,  a  report  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Salk  vaccine  when  it  first 
came  out  and  the  use  of  drugs  among 
atliletes. 

It  is  with  deep  admiration  and  respect 
that  I  extend  my  warmest  congratula- 
tions to  Bill  on  this  day. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
fellow  Members  in  the  happy  opportunity 
of  wishing  Bill  Arbogast  a  joyful  birth- 
day and  in  the  sad  duty  of  saying  good- 
by  to  liim  when  he  retires  at  the  end  of 
this  month.  Bill  Arbogast  has  been  on 
Capitol  Hill  longer  than  I  have.  There  is 
a  rimior  that  he  came  here  originally 
with  Speaker  Carmon,  but  I  have  it  on 
good  authority  that  he  actually  arrived 
in  1938.  To  some  of  us  he  seems  as  much 
a  part  of  the  Capitol  as  its  marble  and 
sandstone  and  it  is  simply  Impossible  to 
imagine  the  place  without  him.  Bill  Arbo- 


gast is  an  old  fashioned  kind  of  reporter. 
He  begins  with  the  assumption  that  the 
readers  are  more  interested  in  the  news 
than  in  his  opinion  of  it.  Complete  ob- 
jectivity in  news  reporting  is  perhaps  not 
obtainable,  but  Bill  Arbogast  is  one  of 
those  great  reporters  who  realizes  that 
it  is  nevertheless  always  worth  striving 
for.  He  has  always  viewed  his  responsi- 
bility to  report  the  news  truthfully  and 
objectively  as  a  public  trust.  In  35  years 
he  has  managed  to  keep  his  humility 
toward  the  joiuiialisfs  function  and  has 
never  gotten  himself  or  his  opinions  con- 
fused with  the  story. 

Most  of  us  know  of  Bill  Arbogast  as  a 
reporter  and  of  the  imique  trust  in  his 
judgment  that  Members  of  the  House 
have  always  had  for  him.  Most  of  us 
know  that  he  has  a  profound  sense  of 
loyalty  toward  the  House  and  is  discern- 
ing enough  to  refer  to  the  Senate  as  "the 
lower  body." 

But  many  Members  who  know  him  well 
are  unaware  of  a  humanitarian  side  of 
Bill  Arbogast.  The  poet.  John  Dumie, 
said: 

I  have  done  a  braver  thing  than  all  the 
worthies  did.  A  braver  thing  there  yet  re- 
mains, which  Is  to  keep  It  hid. 

In  that  spirit.  Bill  Arbogast  never  talks 
about  the  many  things  he  does,  his  many 
humanitarian  activities,  or  the  countless 
times  he  has  helped  needy  individuals. 
Many  might  be  surprised  to  learn  for 
example  that  he  spends,  on  a  regular 
basis,  a  portion  of  his  weekend  hours 
manning  a  hot  line  in  Alexandria. 

Somebody  once  said  to  Groucho  Marx 
a  certain  new  comedian  was  going  to  be 
a  truly  great  performer  and  Groucho  re- 
sponded : 

I  would  rather  yon  had  told  me  that  he 
was  kind  to  his  friends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  Arbogast  is  a  great 
performer  in  a  profession  I  happen  to 
know  something  aljout.  But  above  that, 
he  is  a  kind  and  good  man.  We  will  mi.ss 
him  on  both  counts.  I  wish  him  joy  in 
his  retirement. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  special 
pei"sonal  pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  extending  birthday  greetings  to  Bill 
Arbogast  of  Associated  Pi-ess.  Bill  ex- 
emplifies the  finest  in  the  great  tradi- 
tions of  journalism.  We  have  known  Bi'l 
for  many  years.  We  share  with  Member.s 
of  the  Congress  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
the  highest  respect  for  his  integrity, 
honesty,  and  his  dedication  to  his  assign  - 
ment  of  informing  the  American  people 
of  the  operation  of  their  Congress.  Bill 
Arbogast  performs  a  great  service  to  the 
Nation,  since  an  mformed  public  opinion 
is  essential  to  our  representative  form  of 
government.  Mrs.  Dom  joins  me  in  wish- 
ing Bill  and  his  wonderful  family  well 
and  we  wish  for  him  every  continued 
happiness  and  .success. 


DISCUSSION  OP  IMPEACHMENT  OP 
PRESIDENT  PREMATURE 

( Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ROONEY   of  Pennsylvania.   Mr. 
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Speaker,  today  the  American  public,  like 
most  Members  of  the  Congi-ess,  is  con- 
fused about  the  Watergate  situation  and 
the  guilt  or  iimocence  of  those  involved, 
including  the  involvement  of  the  Presi- 
dent. It  is  exactly  because  of  this  con- 
fusion that  Congress  should  not  at  this 
time  begin  to  discuss  impeachment  of 
the  President.  Such  discussion  would  not 
add  1  gi'am  to  the  weight  of  evidence  or 
information  to  the  legal  and  legislative 
proceedings  now  underway  and  would 
only  prematurely  secure  the  guilt  of  the 
President  in  the  minds  of  the  public 
before  the  necessary  evidence  exists  to 
prove  this.  Floor  debate  would  only  be 
an  aimless  discourse  sifting  through 
evidence  accumulated  by  the  present 
proceedings.  I  believe  that  Members  of 
the  House  should  carefully  follow  these 
present  proceedings,  and  when  either  the 
evidence  is  in,  or  the  House  finds  that 
the  evidence  presented  before  the  grand 
jury  and  the  Senate  is  inconclusive,  and 
the  House  feels  that  only  ihe  President 
can  supply  the  needed  information,  then 
we  should  properly  begin  our  investiga- 
tion by  creating  a  select  committee  to 
examine  the  evidence  and  to  report  its 
findings  to  the  House. 

Until  such  time  as  the  evidence  is  in, 
we  must  remember  that  we  were  elected 
to  govern  and  not  to  rehash  already 
collected  evidence,  hearsay,  and  happen- 
stance. 

NATIONAL  VOLUNTEER  FIREMAN'S 
DAY— JUNE    12,    1973 

(Mr.  Du  PONT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  toda.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  President  to  pro- 
claim January  17  of  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional Volunteer  Firemen's  Day."  I  se- 
lected the  date  of  January  17  to  honor 
volimteer  firemen  for  their  heroic  serv- 
ices became  it  is  Benjamin  Franklin's 
birthday.  He  founded  the  first  volunteer 
fire  company  in  Philadelphia  in  1735. 

At  this  time  in  our  history  when  the 
willingness  of  people  to  help  others  seems 
to  be  on  the  decline,  I  am  proud  to  be 
able  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution  call- 
ing for  a  national  day  to  honor  the  volun- 
teer firemen  of  America.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  our  Republic,  these  men  have 
risked  their  lives  and  given  of  their  time 
to  protect  people  and  property  from  the 
tragedy  of  fire. 

While  those  who  have  been  directly  af- 
fected by  the  experience  of  having  a  fire 
in  their  homes  or  businesses  know  how 
much  misery  is  caused,  I  do  not  think 
many  people  perceive  the  tremendous 
impact  fire  has  on  our  country  as  a  whole. 
The  last  year  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able— 1971 — indicate  that  approximately 
11,850  citizens  were  killed  in  the  United 
States  by  fires;  $2,743,260,000  in  U.S. 
property  losses  were  due  to  fires;  and 
175  firemen  lost  their  lives  in  the  line 
of  duty. 

These  are  staggering  figures. 

Against  this  background  of  death,  de- 
struction and  damage,  stand  the  volun- 


teer firemen  of  America  who  account  for 
83  percent  of  all  the  available  manpower 
in  the  United  States  engaged  in  combat- 
ing this  evil.  The  men  who  serve  in 
these  companies  are  of  a  high  caliber  and 
have  been  since  the  inception  of  the 
volimteer  fire  company  by  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Included  as  volunteer  firemen 
in  these  early  days  were  such  giants  of 
our  historical  heritage  as  John  Han- 
cock, Alexander  Hamilton,  Samuel 
Adams,  and  Paul  Revere.  The  tradition 
of  service  in  volunteer  fire  companies  is 
indeed  a  long  and  honorable  one. 

The  most  illustrious  of  these  early  day 
volunteer  firemen  was  George  Washing- 
ton. In  an  article  written  for  an  early 
day  firefighter's  publication  the  follow- 
ing was  said  about  him — 

Firemen  were  .  .  .  Inspired  by  the  spectacle 
of  the  New  World's  most  historic  figure  la- 
boring manfully  at  ...  a  fire  engine  or  lug- 
ging great  buckets  of  water. 

Today  a  million  of  these  heroic  figures 
act  as  guardians  of  our  lives  and  prop- 
erty. As  illustrated  by  Currier  and  Ives 
over  a  hundred  years  ago,  these  volun- 
teers still  stand  "always  ready."  Such 
service  should  not  go  imrecognized,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this 
resolution. 


REMEMBER  THE  PAST 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Dent)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  an- 
noimce  that  the  special  order  for  Mr. 
Gaydos  will  not  be  used  today,  since  Mr. 
Gaydos  lost  his  mother  Wednesday 
morning. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  we  do  not  pay 
attention  to  the  past,  we  may  have  to 
relive  it  again.  At  least  for  myself,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  past  is 
here. 

If  this  body  fails  to  study  this  past,  I 
assure  the  Members  that  we  will  relive  it 
again. 

For  too  long  we  have  lived  in  a  dream 
world,  motivated  by  greed  and  exploita- 
tion and  behind  the  scenes  power  deal- 
ings. 

Many  times  in  the  last  year  or  so  I 
have  made  statement  after  statement 
concerning  the  direction  this  country  was 
moving  in,  being  careful  to  place  partic- 
ular emphasis  onto  the  disregard  of  the 
impact  of  imports  on  the  American  labor 
market.  I  said  then,  and  now  I  repeat, 
that  I  was  unfortunately  right. 

In  1962,  on  the  day  of  the  passage  of 
the  Kermedy  round  of  tariff  negotiations, 
I  told  this  House  that  it  was  the  gravest 
mistake  we  had  made  in  all  of  our  history 
economically  and  internationally. 

At  that  time  the  Labor  Department 
spokesmen  for  the  BLS,  before  my  com- 
mittee studying  the  impact  of  imports, 
testified  that  with  the  passage  of  the 
Kennedy  round  there  would  be  3  million 
new  mantifacturing  jobs  through  In- 
creased exports  created  in  this  country. 

A  week  after  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Mr.  Goldberg,  testified  that  there 
would  be  4  million  jobs  ci'eated. 


I  nas  suspicious  that  hidden  away 
somewhere,  or  at  least  not  commonly 
known  to  be  in  existence,  was  a  master 
plan  for  the  destruction  of  this  coimtry's 
independence — a  blueprint,  if  you  will, 
misguiding  our  destiny.  I  have  said  all 
along  that  no  nation  can  make  &s  many 
incredible  decisions  as  this  country  has 
in  the  field  of  foreign  trade  without  a 
blueprint.  My  suspicions  were  confirmed 
the  other  day  when  I  read  where  a  mid- 
western  university  houses  a  relief  map  of 
the  world  the  size  of  three  football  fields. 
On  this  relief  map,  global  plans  are 
charted  for  the  manipulation  of  peoples 
and  goods  by  multinationalists  who  are 
at  last  beginning  to  climb  out  of  the 
woodwork,  in  which  they  have  hidden  for 
so  many  years. 

I  said,  "Remember  the  past."  I  would 
like  to  bring  a  little  of  the  past  before 
you  today. 

On  June  28, 1962,  four  different  sources 
of  support  for  the  Kennedy  round  trade 
agreements  made  their  respective  pre- 
dictions regarding  the  number  of  jobs 
that  would  be  created  under  that  partic- 
ular agreement.  These  predictions  were 
made  by  the  following  in  my  own  com- 
mittee, the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

First.  The  Department  of  Labor  pre- 
dicted an  additional  3  million  jobs. 

Second.  Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg 
forecast  4  million  additional  jobs. 

Third.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hodges 
predicted  the  number  would  be  nearer 
6  million. 

Fourth.  And  the  Importers  Council 
hoped  for  a  whopping  12  million,    j^ 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Charles  Pwct,  \ 
then  of  Bell  &  Howell,  now  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor, speculated  that  an  additional  15  mil-   I 
lion  positions  would  be  created. 

At  that  time  in  1962,  there  was  a  totSl 
of  16,800,000  persons  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing, with  a  payroll  of  $90  billion  a 
year,  and  with  a  total  population  of  160 
million  people.  Today,  with  a  total  popu- 
lation of  208  million,  there  are  14,127,000 
persons  employed  in  the  manufacturing 
sector.  Perhaps  those  prophets  were  talk- 
ing about  other  jobs;  Government  work- 
ers numbered  slightly  less  than  6  million 
in  1962,  while  in  Januaiy  pf  this  year, 
they  numbered  nearly  13.3Tn),000.  Per- 
haps they  were  talking  about  the  jobs 
created  in  foreign  factories  and  on  for- 
eign ships.  I  point  this  out  because,  in 
spite  of  all  their  predictions,  there  has 
been  a  loss  of  jobs  in  the  manufacturing 
sector,  in  the  face  of  a  production  con- 
sumption increase  of  50  to  60  percent. 

If  we  in  this  Congress  pass  the  admin- 
istration's proposed  trade  bill,  you  can  be 
sure  that  the  next  10  years  will  be  worse 
than  the  last  10  years. 

We  are  again  going  thi'ough  a  ridic- 
ulous and  shortsighted  propaganda 
phase  that  generally  precedes  the  final 
vote  on  trade  legislation.  We  are  being' 
told  that  the  balance  of  payments  is 
tm-ning  around — and  it  probably  will. 
But  as  everyone  on  this  committee  is 
awai'e,  the  appearance  of  the  balance- 
of -trade  switch  is  just  that — an  appear- 
ance— and  is  as  fraudulent  as  a  $3  bill. 
It  is  the  same  sort  of  paper  maneuvering 
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designed  to  present  an  artificially  favor- 
able situation. 

For  example:  The  United  States- 
Soviet  pact  with  the  Occidental  Petro- 
leum Corp.  for  an  $8  billion,  20-year 
deal  was  endorsed  by  officials  of  both 
countries.  Of  course,  this  was  the  first 
time  in  my  experience  that  officials  of 
both  countries  exchanged  letters  of  ap- 
proval, since  the  United  States  has  tra- 
ditionally sought  to  keep  out  of  private 
business  deals. 

I  mention  the  Russian  transaction  be- 
cause it  bears  witness  to  Kosygin's  state- 
ment to  the  American  trade  mission. 
Kosygin,  at  that  time,  stated  flatly  that 
there  would  be  no  currency  exchange 
between  the  two  countries  and  that  bar- 
ter would  be  the  only  basis  of  trade.  So, 
if  you  will  note,  in  the  article  referred 
to  for  the  Record,  the  Occidental-Soviet 
deal  is  a  20  year.  $8  billion  barter.  About 
$400  million  worth  of  capital  equipment 
will  be  invested  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
o^  which  $180  million  is  expected  to  be 
lent  by  the  Export-Import  Bank.  Occi- 
dental will  additionally  provide  Russia 
with  technology  and  equipment  for  a 
new  Soviet  fertilizer  complex,  as  well  as 
storage  facilities  and  a  linking  pipeline. 
Occidental  will  also  supply  concentrated 
fertilizer,  in  exchange  for  Russian  chemi- 
ca^iifftthe  rate  of  $400  million  yearly  for 
2(ryears. 

Of  coui'se,  when  one  considers  the 
wage  differential  between  the  two  coun- 
tries and  the  Russian  Government  role 
in  industry  and  shipping,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  Occidental  will  receive  many 
times  as  many  goods  as  it  exports  to 
Russia.  These  chemicals  Occidental  im- 
ports will  flow  into  the  American  chan- 
nels of  commerce  with  enormous  profit 
markups.  At  the  same  time.  Occidental 
will  make  money,  but  American  employ- 
ment and  job  opportunities  will  fade 
away.  This  deal  has  the  smell  of  some- 
thing different  than  fertilizers. 

I  think  every  Member  of  Congress 
ought  to  consider  the  Russian  trade  deal, 
because  it  is  likely  that,  in  the  Kremlin's 
dealings  with  hard  currency  coimtries, 
using  their  wedge  of  barter  deals,  it  will 
never  be  financially  successful  for  the 
United  States  to  trade  with  Russia  on  a 
national  scale. 

Foreign  countries  make  no  bones  or 
make  no  apologies  for  perpetrating  this 
balance-of-payments  fraud  on  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  move  to  narrow  the 
trade  gap  is  strangely  reminiscent  of 
the  effort  preceding  the  1962  trade 
rounds.  As  one  publication  pointed  out: 

To  help  narrow  the  Talwan-U.S.  trade  gap 
and  to  prove  to  the  Americans  that  Taiwan 
sincerely  Intends  to  open  its  market  to  U.S. 
made  goods,  Taipei  has  announced  It  will: 
buy  Increased  quantities  of  agricultural 
products  directly  from  U.S.  farmers;  buy 
certain  percentages  of  cotton  and  Industrial 
goods  from  the  US.;  and  expose  Taiwan's 
people  to  U.S.  made  machinery  and  consumer 
goods  at  a  fair  in  Taipei  next  spring. 

Another  little  read  trade  letter  indi- 
cated Pakistan's  apparent  "interest": 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
has  approved  loans  to  be  used  for  Pakistan's 
economic  and  agricultural  development.  One 
loan  of  »40  million  will  be  used  to  buy  gen- 
eral commodities — mostly  from  the  U.S. — 
such  as  iron,  steel,  nonferrous  metals,  fer- 
tilizers,  and   tallow.   A   second  loan,  of  $20 


million,    will    finance    Imports    of    chemical 

fertilizer. 

I  find  it  amazing  that  we  are  unable 
to  devise  controls  to  better  deal  with  the 
imports  into  the  United  States.  The  Jap- 
anese prevent  our  products  from  going 
into  their  country  by  every  trick  known — 
and  are  not  hard  pressed  to  find  new 
methods,  whether  border  taxes,  quotas, 
limited  licensing,  distribution  maneuvers, 
add  on  price  arrangements,  or  any  other 
mechanism  available  to  the  most  elab- 
orate control  distribution  system  ever 
devised. 

In  a  recent  decision,  Takeo  Miki,  the 
director  of  Japan's  Envirorunental 
Agency,  elaborated  on  Japan's  serious 
problems,  and  has  decided  that  his  coun- 
try will  not  follow  the  U.S.  lead  and 
grant  a  year's  extension  to  Japanese 
automakers  to  meet  automotive  emission 
.standards.  By  adhering  to  the  strict  vehi- 
cle emission  laws,  the  market  for  Ameri- 
can made  cars  is  effectively  closed. 

The  Eui-opean  nations,  to  whom  we 
owe  bUlions  and  billions  of  dollars,  are 
now  looking  to  the  United  States  to  play 
the  leading  role-in  the  North  Sea  oil  field 
development.  The  new  fields,  lying  off 
the  shores  of  England,  Scotland,  Norway, 
Denmark,  Germany,  and  the  Nether- 
lands will  produce  3  miUion  barrels  of  oil 
daily  by  1980.  During  the  next  10  years, 
U.S.  firms  will  supply  the  bulk  of  approx- 
imately $10  billion  worth  of  equipment 
needed  by  the  complex. 

It  has  always  bothered  me,  and  I  am 
sure  some  of  you,  that  this  country,  that 
flaunts  itself  as  the  strongest  and  richest 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  has 
hidden  behind  such  a  weak  and  meaning- 
less trade  policy.  My  forefathers  came 
from  Italy.  It  is  common  knowledge  that 
Italy  is  far  from  the  richest  or  strongest 
or  most  powerful  country  in  the  world 
family,  and  it  has  been  beset  with  inter- 
national troubles,  as  well  as  domestic  fi- 
nancial and  political  ones.  It  appears  to 
be  a  cork  bobbing  in  a  tub,  hoping  that 
no  one  pulls  the  plug  so  that  it  may  stay 
afloat.  I  wish  to  point  out,  however,  my 
friends  in  Congress,  that  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment had  the  courage  to  do  what  we 
never  have.  Fearing  the  complete  break- 
down of  its  own  electronics  industry,  the 
Italian  Government,  when  swamped  by 
imported  Japanese  tape  recorders,  broke 
every  European  Common  Market  rule 
and  slammed  the  door  on  all  imported 
tape  recorders  to  protect  its  own  indus- 
try. 

John  D.  MacArthur,  one  of  the  Nation's 
best  known  billionaires,  in  a  recent  article 
said  that  his  father  in.stilled  in  him  and 
his  brother  a  deep  Calvinistic  respect  for 
money.  All  his  life,  he  heeded  the  advice 
of  his  father,  who  many  times  told  him: 
"If  you  own  a  cow,  don't  buy  milk."  We 
have  all  the  cows  we  need,  but  we  keep 
buying  milk.  Even  worse — we  feed  the 
cows. 

Secretary  Hodges  appeared  a  few  days 
later  and  he  testified  that  6  million  new 
jobs  would  be  created. 

The  Import  Council,  which  represents 
the  exporters  to  this  country  and  the 
importers  within  the  country,  testified 
that  there  would  be  a  minimum  of  12 
million  new  jobs  created  during  the  10 
years  of  the  next  decade. 

The  then  head  of  Bell  &  Howell,  who 


is  now  the  U.S.  Senator  from  Illinois, 
Mr.  Percy,  testified  publicly,  and  in 
public  statements  said  that  he  had  every 
hope  there  would  be  15  million  new  man- 
ufacturing jobs  created  under  the  Ken- 
nedy round. 

I  noted  at  that  time  that  if  any  one 
of  these  statements  were  true,  why 
should  we  have  four  different  sections  of 
the  act  dealing  with  relief  to  the  im- 
employed  who  would  be  unemployed  on 
account  of  imports? 

At  that  time  I  testified  to  the  House. 
It  is  in  the  Record  today,  for  the  very 
day  the  bill  passed.  We  had  then  16.8  mil- 
lion manufacturing  jobs  in  America.  At 
the  end  of  1971  this  Nation  had  12,- 
127,000  manufacturing  jobs. 

Oh,  there  was  an  increase  in  jobs  all 
right.  Goverrmiental  jobs  jumped  from 
less  than  6  million  to  12,247,000,  or  127,- 
000  more  jobs  than  all  the  manufacturing 
processes  require  in  the  entire  country. 
I  predict  that  if  the  Congress  passes 
the  so-called  Nixon  addition  to  the  Ken- 
nedy round  within  the  next  decade  this 
Nation  will  move  completely  to  a  service 
oriented  economy. 

I  have  often  said  there  must  be  a 
blueprint  some  place,  because  no  nation 
could  make  so  many  mistakes  without 
some  guidelines,  and  I  find  there  is  such 
a  thing.  Somewhere  in  southern  Illinois, 
in  a  university,  there  is  a  worldwide  relief 
map  tended  over  by  167  attendants.  It  is 
built  permanently  and  is  larger  than 
three  football  fields.  Every  day  they  move 
nations  and  peoples  around  like  one 
would  on  a  jigsaw  puzzle.  They  are  plan- 
ning which  nations  are  going  to  produce 
this  and  which  nations  are  going  to  pro- 
duce that,  and  we  are  going  to  be  a 
service  oriented  Nation  depending  en- 
tirely on  selling  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  nation  can  survive 
without  production,  distribution,  and 
consumption.  What  do  we  have?  We 
have  a  designed  plan,  started  under  the 
Kennedy  round  and  being  carried  on 
with  a  vengeance  under  the  Nixon  plan, 
to  destroy  the  productive  facilities  and 
the  trained  expert  workmen  we  have  in 
this  couniry,  to  trade  them  in  for  an 
academic  body  of  citizens  dealing  in 
selling  and  exporting  so-called  substi- 
tutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  George  Ball  testified  be- 
fore my  committee  in  1961  and  said  that 
this  Nation  had  to  get  out  of  the  produc- 
tion of  unsophisticated  goods. 

So  I  asked  him,  "What  do  you  call 
'unsophisticated'  "? 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "garments  and  textiles 
and  glass  and  shoes." 

I  said,  "Mr.  Ball,  what  would  you  do 
with  my  8,500  glassworkers  if  they  no 
longer  could  work  in  the  Flint  Glass 
Plant  and  make  the  bottles  and  dishes 
and  glasses  that  people  use?" 

'Well,"  he  said,  "It  would  be  my  plan 
that  they  would  be  moved  into  making 
Steuben  glass." 

I  said,  "Would  you  mind  an  intermp- 
tion  in  your  testimony  while  I  make  a 
test?" 

Then  I  asked  the  audience — and  the 
committee  room  was  jammed,  because 
when  a  Cabinet  officer  comes  before  my 
committee  or  subcommittee  to  give  tes- 
timony, he  makes  fure  he  brings  enough 
of  his  gang  along  to  fill  a  hall— I  asked  if 
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anyone  in  that  room  had  a  piece  of  Steu- 
ben glass. 

Not  one  person  in  that  room  had  a 
piece  of  Steuben  glass,  including  Mr. 
Ball.  Then  I  said,  "How  many  of  you 
have  ever  seen  a  piece  of  Steuben  glass?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  of  them  got  up  and 
said  that  they  had  seen  Steuben  glass. 

Steuben  glass  is  a  kind  of  a  vase — 
pronounced  vahz — that  sells  for  $50 
when  you  can  buy  a  vase — pronounced 
vayse — of  the  same  size  for  $5. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  make  this 
coimtry  tick,  we  cannot  make  this  coim- 
try  survive  with  free  trade.  There  has 
been  no  argument  that  has  been  sus- 
tained since  the  begirming  of  this  coun- 
try, nor  is  there  one  now  that  can  be 
sustained,  in  putting  a  high-cost  nation 
Into  a  free  trade  world.  Production  will 
always  flow,  and  even  the  most  rabid 
free  trader  will  admit  production  will 
flow  to  the  low-wage  country  and  ex- 
ports will  flow  to  the  high-wage  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  right  now,  today  we  have 
lost  55,000  jobs  in  a  period  of  less  than 
6  years  to  the  Mexican  product  terri- 
tory. Who  are  they?  Garment  makers, 
shoemakers.  Some  electronics  workers. 
In  fact,  one  electronic  company  that 
moved  down  there  from  California  had 
over  600  employees.  We  had  given  that 
company  well  over  $2  million  of  man- 
power training  money  to  train  electron- 
ic workers,  and  they  kept  these  workers 
on  their  payroll  for  a  year  and  a  half  to 
2  years,  and  we  paid  the  bill.  They  moved 
a  brandnew  smacking  plant,  closed  It 
dowTi  in  California,  and  moved  it  across 
the  Rio  Grande  and  went  out  and 
picked  up  the  peasants,  many  who 
could  not  even  read  and  wTite  Spanish, 
and  certainly  they  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  English.  In  6  weeks  they  had 
these  raw  recruit  laborers  doing  100  per- 
cent of  the  productivity  that  they 
charged  tliis  country  more  than  $2  mil- 
lion to  train  workers  for  under  man- 
power training. 

Yes,  under  the  limited  wage  over 
there — and  this  is  the  rule  mind  you — 
under  that  agreement  signed  by  this 
State  Department  of  ours  and  the  Mexi- 
can National  Government,  we  are  not 
allowed  to  pay  any  more  than  the  min- 
imum wage.  The  minimum  wage  in  that 
particular  product  territory  is  a  maxi- 
mum of  $3.30  an  hour,  and  the  one 
electronics  plant  that  shut  down  with 
600  workers  was  paying  $3.35  an  hour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  production  of  a  neces- 
sity, whether  that  production  would  be 
by  a  corporation,  by  a  domestic  corpo- 
rate entity,  or  by  a  conglomerate  cor- 
porate entity  or  an  international  entity, 
will  flow  to  the  low-wage  areas. 

In  fact,  once  in  Hong  Kong  talking  to 
the  Fairchild  camera  people,  they  re- 
gretted, they  said,  that  they  had  put  so 
much  into  their  installation  in  Hong 
Kong.  I  said  why.  Well,  he  said,  our  com- 
petitors have  moved  up  to  Taiwan  from 
the  United  States — Textis  Insti-imients, 
for  instance.  They  are  paying  25  cents  an 
hour,  and  we  are  paying  50  cents  an  hour 
down  here  in  Hong  Kong.  I  asked  him  if 
they  thought  they  had  any  obligations 
to  meet  the  costs  of  running  this  gov- 
ernment, such  as  building  the  roads  and 
maintaining  the  institutions  and  pro- 


viding for  the  Navy.  I  pointed  out  the 
window  into  the  harbor  where  we  saw 
the  whole  fleet  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  and  I 
said  we  are  paying  for  that  Navy  to  be 
here  to  protect  you.  There  is  no  other 
reason  for  us  to  be  here. 

However,  they  do  not  pay  anything 
toward  that.  First  of  all,  they  do  not  pay 
any  taxes  in  this  country  imless  they 
bring  the  money  back  in,  and  they  just 
hop-skip  from  one  country  to  another 
building  plants. 

Their  competitors  here,  though,  have 
to  pay  taxes  and  add  that  cost  to  their 
production. 

Then  they  tell  our  American  workers 
you  are  too  highly  paid,  and  they  tell  our 
American  companies  you  have  to  com- 
pete because  we  are  not  going  to  protect 
you. 

Well,  this  economy  of  ours  has  always 
provided  a  wage  in  this  coimtry  with  as 
great  as  or  greater  a  differential  than 
there  is  today  between  American  wages 
and  foreign  wages.  No  country  on  earth 
has  ever  come  near  paying  one-fifth  of 
the  wage  that  we  paid  at  any  period  in 
our  history. 

What  did  we  do?  We  discovered — and 
Henry  Ford,  may  the  Lord  bless  him,  dis- 
covered— for  the  American  economy  the 
great  secret  to  our  great  success  and  our 
standard  of  living:  You  can  make  goods, 
but  if  people  cannot  buy  them,  there  is 
no  sense  in  making  them.  So  he  started 
the  old  $1  an  hour  program.  He  enabled 
his  workers  to  buy  products  that  en- 
abled other  workers  to  get  more  money 
for  their  work,  and  they  in  turn  bought 
Ford  automobiles. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  common 
sense  in  the  economics  of  this  country. 
From  that  day  on  the  seeds  were  sown 
for  the  greatest  counti-y  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  We  who  were  here  in  1962 
will  have  to  take  the  brunt  of  the  burden 
for  destroying  this  America  of  ours. 

Right  now,  today,  the  plans  are  to 
make  this,  as  I  said,  a  service -oriented 
economy,  but  they  lay  it  onto  the  farmers 
and  say,  oh,  agriculture  must  be  built  up. 
Why?  Why?  Well,  for  expenditure  pur- 
poses. The  Lord  did  not  endow  me  with 
the  wisdom  of  selecting  who  was  to  live 
as  a  free  man  able  to  work  at  a  job  and 
who  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  work.  He 
did  not  say  to  me  your  glass  workers 
ought  to  be  out  of  work  so  that  we  can 
subsidize  the  farmer  so  that  he  can 
work.  I  am  not  opposed  to  subsidies  and 
subsidizing  the  farmer  to  90  percent  of 
parity,  but  only  for  the  portion  of  his 
product  consumed  by  the  American 
people. 

You  think  you  have  made  money 
through  agricultmal  exports?  Well,  from 
the  day  we  exported  the  first  subsidized 
pound  of  cotton,  the  first  bushel  of 
wheat,  the  first  bag  of  peanuts,  the  first 
bale  of  tobacco,  from  that  day  on  we 
have  paid  out  of  our  own  pockets  for 
the  privilege  of  exporting,  and  that  bur- 
den is  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
workers  who  have  to  get  more  money 
from  their  employers  to  pay  taxes  neces- 
sary to  pay  the  subsidies. 

What  are  we  doing  today?  We  gave  our 
wheat  away  at  a  price  that  has  caused 
a  shortage  and  has  increased  the  price 
of  bread  13  cents  a  loaf. 

Do  you  know  that  a  family  of  six  con- 


sumes ten  average  loaves  of  bread  a 
week,  and  you  and  I,  living  in  our  snug 
little  apartments,  buy  a  pound  of  bread 
about  once  every  week  or  10  days? 

I  want  to  say  to  all  of  the  Members 
now,  my  voice  has  not  been  heard.  I 
have  been  the  subject  of  some  ridicule, 
but  not  much  misunderstanding  because 
they  understand  where  I  stand.  And  I 
honestly  and  sincerely  believe  that  if  you 
ignore  the  past  you  will  live  it  again — 
and  we  will  Uve  it  again. 

How  we  ever  allowed  ourselves  to  get 
into  a  position  of  attempting  to  do  that 
wliich  killed  Great  Britain  I  do  not  know. 
When  we  dumped  the  tea  over  the  side  of 
the  ship  in  Boston  Harbor  we  were  dump- 
ing our  cormections  with  a  colonial  em- 
pire. Now,  what  have  we  done?  We  were 
here  as  a  colony  to  one  nation,  the  British 
Empii'e.  Do  you  know  what  we  are  now? 
We  are  a  colony  to  the  world. 

Raw  materials,  foodstuffs  and  brain 
services  are  our  exports.  Shoes,  automo- 
biles, and  everything  we  need  we  import. 

When  they  dumped  that  tea  into  the 
harbor  they  did  it  for  this  purpose,  and 
this  purpose  only — to  make  this  Nation 
independent  in  peace  and  in  war  for  Its 
needs  and  requirements.  Are  you  inde- 
pendent today?  Do  you  know  that  it 
took  us  10  years  to  wind  down  a  little 
banana  at  the  loss  of  50  or  more  thou- 
sand men,  and  billions  of  dollars,  because 
we  did  not  have  the  accoutrements.  We 
did  not  have  the  accoutrements,  and  we 
had  to  take  the  shipping  that  was  on  our 
intercoastal  traffic  and  trade  and  in- 
crease the  price  of  lumber  25  percent  the 
first  6  months  on  every  home  that  was 
built  because  we  had  to  slup  by  rail 
and  road,  and  we  could  not  do  it  through 
our  intercoastal  traffic;  we  had  to  call 
on  foreign-flag  ships — that  great  boon 
to  American  commerce,  they  said  30  years 
ago — and  wiser  men  than  I  am  predicted 
that  the  day  would  come  when  we  would 
be  hauling  less  than  25  percent  of  our 
trade  in  American  ships.  So  we  got  down 
to  the  low  point  of  3  percent,  and  then 
the  war  came  in  Vietnam,  and  we  finally 
woke  up  that  we  could  not  provide  the 
needs  of  our  country  in  peace  time,  and 
we  will  never  provide  them  in  war  time 
because  they  will  stop  the  flow  from  com- 
ing in.  We  are  at  the  mercy  of  friendly 
nations,  friendly  nations  that  build  trade 
walls  higher  than  the  dome  of  this 
Capitol.  Tliey  have  a  Common  Market 
that  was  created  to  make  a  better 
place — for  whom?  For  the  people  in  the 
Common  Market.  They  did  that  based  on 
the  same  principle  that  made  this  coun- 
try great.  And  that  principle  we  de- 
stroyed, and  we  are  destroying  us,  and 
that  was  the  principle  of  free  trade  with- 
in our  States,  and  protective  trade  with- 
out the  States — and  Is  it  here  yet?  No. 

If  I  pick  up  a  bottle  of  whisky  here  in 
Washington  and  take  it  into  Permsyl- 
vania,  my  State  will  take  my  car  away 
from  me,  perhaps  fine  me  up  to  $10,000, 
and  even  possibly  throw  me  in  jail.  But  I 
can  bring  a  bottle  of  Scotch  whisky  back 
from  Scotland,  or  anywhere  else,  with 
impunity.  In  fact,  up  to  just  a  Tew  years 
ago  you  could  bring  back  a  gallon  of 
Scotch  whisky.  And  then  the  men  here 
in  our  country  who  had  the  franchises 
on  the  Scotch  whisky  sales  went  to  the 
President  and  said  tliat  they  were  losing 
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a  lot  of  money  because  American  tour- 
ists were  bringing  back  four  bottles  of 
whisky. 

I  took  a  trip  on  a  container  ship,  and 
went  into  the  North  Atlantic,  and  we 
vere  loaded  to  the  gunwales.  We  went 
out  of  Norfolk  with  800-some  canisters 
on  that  ship,  and  it  was  the  largest  ship 
in  the  world.  We  were  loaded  way  down 
fivs  below  the  decks  and  four  above. 

We  finally  got  into  the  North  Atlantic, 
and  ended  up  at  a  place  called  Glennock 
in  Scotland.  Seventy-five  percent  of  our 
load  was  put  on  there.  Of  course,  65  per- 
cent of  the  load  was  in  empty  cans  com- 
ing back,  as  well  as  with  some  stuff,  but 
the  rest  of  it  was  all  Scotch  whisky. 

We  have  to  realize  some  day  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  job.  This.  I  think. 
Is  very  important.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  produces  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  sophisticated  manufactured 
products  in  the  whole  world,  and  a 
superabundance  of  agricultural  products, 
the  American  consimier  consiunes  more 
goods  than  are  imported  in  our  goods 
that  we  produce.  We  spend  $100  billion 
a  year  for  relief  and  welfare  through 
137  agencies.  That  $100  billion  comes 
out  of  the  pockets  of  taxpayers,  and  then 
It  is  put  back  out  into  the  community. 
The  $100  billion  has  taken  the  place  of 
$100  billion  closed  to  imports  in  wages 
paid  to  workers  in  this  country. 

I  will  give  the  Members  a  little  story 
they  might  like  to  hear.  How  many  know 
how  much  of  the  total  earnings  In  the 
United  States  come  from  the  Govern- 
ment? The  total  earnings  in  the  United 
States  of  every  individual  from  top  to 
bottom  are  25.1  percent  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  an  average  of  10.2 
percent  from  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments; 35.3  percent  of  the  total  income 
earned  by  Americans  comes  out  of  their 
own  pockets  back  into  the  Treasury.  They 
take  a  little  cut  out  of  it  and  send  it 
back  out  to  the  people — $100  billion  we 
owe  foreign  countries,  not  10  cents.  I 
defy  any  person  in  this  room  to  get  the 
truth  out  of  the  Department  of  State 
or  the  truth  out  of  tKe  Department  of 
Commerce  on  what  we  really  do  owe. 

They  have  told  this  House  time  and 
time  again  that  we  have  not  had  a  trade 
deficit  since  back  in  1884.  We  have  not 
had  a  trade  deficit  since  1959 — not  once. 

We  ship  an  automobile  to  Japan. 
What  do  they  do?  First  of  all,  they  take 
10  percent  on  a  customs  charge,  and 
then  they  have  what  they  call  a  distribu- 
tion charge,  and  then  they  have  what 
they  call  a  dealer  charge,  and  then  they 
have  what  they  call  &  subdealer  charge. 
A  $2,000  Pinto  sells  in  Japan  for  $5,000. 

What  do  we  do?  We  are  very  gener- 
ous. Before  Mr.  Nixon  pulled  that  fraud 
on  the  American  people,  the  so-called  10- 
percent  surcharge — Mr.  Speaker,  that 
was  the  biggesl  fraud  ever  perpetrated  on 
the  American  people  at  that  time — every- 
body thought  there  was  going  to  be 
10  percent  added  to  all  of  the  tariff 
charges.  There  was  not.  There  was  a 
tariff  surcharge  of  the  difference  between 
what  the  tariff  was  and  10  percent.  So  the 
Japanese  and  others  were  paying  a  2V2- 
percent  tariff  on  American  automobiles. 
They  were  also  paying  a  7-percent  sur- 
charge that  we  were  charging  our  own 
American  manufacturers. 


In  this  big  shuffle  of  "now  you  see  it, 
now  you  don't,"  the  10-percent  trade  sur- 
charge was  taken  off. 

In  the  meantime  he  also  issued  an  edict 
taking  the  surcharge  of  7  percent  off  of 
American  cars  and  off  of  foreign  cars, 
and  the  Japanese  and  others,  who  were 
shipping  cars  in  before  he  made  this  big 
fraudulent  proposal,  who  were  paying  10 
percent  tariff  are  now  paying  3  percent 
tariff,  and  we  are  paying  50  percent  in- 
crease on  the  charges  made  against 
American  automobiles. 

Let  me  show  the  Members  what  an 
American  automobile  is  worth.  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  is  in  an  automobile?  I 
will  show  the  Members  what  is  in  an 
automobile.  These  are  1970  figures,  at  the 
end  of  1970. 1  carmot  get  others.  I  do  not 
have  the  agency  or  the  money  and  the 
equipment  to  get  the  real  figures  on 
everything,  but  I  do  get  some. 

A  $3,000  automobile  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  has  $2,400  in  wages 
and  benefits,  121  hours  of  labor  in  the 
automobile  industry,  at  $6.40  an  hour; 
165  days  of  labor  in  other  manufactur- 
ing industries  at  $6.50  an  hour;  37  hours 
in  service  and  miscellaneous  industries 
at  $6.50  an  hour;  28  hours  in  wholesale 
and  retail  trade;  20  in  transportation;  9 
in  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  6 
in  communications  and  utilities;  5  in 
mining;  5  in  construction;  and  4  in  agri- 
culture, forestry,  and  fishing,  making  a 
complete  total  of  400  hours,  at  $6  an  hour 
average,  equal  to  10  full  weeks  of  labor 
for  an  individual,  or  1  year's  work  for  an 
individual  on  every  5  cars. 

We  imported  1.4  million  automobiles 
last  year.  For  every  five  cars  produced  we 
lose  1  year's  work.  For  every  100  cars 
produced  we  lose  one  man's  job.  In  the 
total  we  lose  225,000  jobs  in  American 
enterprise. 

But  the  free  traders  say  to  me,  "Oh, 
well,  our  economy^ holding  up  in  whole- 
sale and  retail  an^K^ransportation  and 
finance."  Sure,  it  is.  rb  will  hold  up  if  the 
products  are  made  in  Timbuktu  or  down 
in  "Gasoline  Alley."  Sure,  if  they  are 
going  to  have  goods  on  the  shelf,  they 
have  to  have  transportation,  and  If  we 
keep  giving  $100  billion  a  year  in  taxes 
back  to  the  people  who  are  not  working, 
they  will  keep  buying  things  off  the 
shelves,  and  they  will  go  where  the  prod- 
uct is  the  cheapest.  And  in  every  instance 
when  they  have  gone  to  the  point  where 
the  American  production  equipment  can- 
not meet  the  demands  of  the  American 
people,  the  prices  of  the  imported  prod- 
ucts have  been  raised  for  the  American 
consumers. 

Take  for  instance  shoes.  We  cannot 
buy  $2  shoes  any  more.  I  was  with  the 
Taiwanian  Consul.  They  had  bought  $22 
million  worth  of  Florsheim  shoes.  When 
he  was  asked  why,  he  said: 

We  are  going  to  switch  the  trade  balance 
so  that  It  will  show  your  protective  tariff 
advocates  they  do  not  need  protection. 

He  said: 

We  sell  shoes  to  Macy's  for  938  a  dozen 
and  Macy's  sells  them  for  from  $13  to  $15  a 
pair. 

Is  the  consumer  being  treated  right? 
Is  he  not  the  man  we  are  worried  about? 

But  who  is  the  consumer?  In  the  whole 
history  of  the  economy  of  this  country 


every  consumer  has  been  a  producer,  but 
now  the  consumers  are  nonproducers 
and  they  are  taking  jobs  away  from  pro- 
ducers and  creating  more  consumers  who 
are  nonproducers.- 

The  Presi<^nt  himself  in  his  talk, 
which  gave  hope  to  many  of  us  that  he 
was  really  going  to  come  up  with  some- 
thing powerful  to  help  this  Nation  get 
back  on  its  feet,  bemoaned  the  fact  that 
for  every  200,000  automobiles  sold  in  this 
country  from  foreign  countries  we  lost 
25,000  jobs.  The  figures  come  out  right. 

What  did  he  do?  He  cut  the  tariff  from 
11  '/2  percent  to  3.  It  sounds  like  the  story 
of  the  fellow  who  was  being  hit  on  the 
head  with  a  big  stick  and  he  said  to  the 
other  fellow,  "Keep  on  hitting  me."  The 
other  fellow  says,  "Why?  You  are  crazy." 
But  the  first  one  said,  "No.  See  how  good 
it  will  feel  when  you  stop." 

That  is  exactly  the  kind  of  economy 
we  are  running  today.  There  are  not 
many  in  this  room  I  believe  who  have 
had  to  work  in  daily  work,  being  from  a 
family  of  12,  in  a  small  community  of 
about  450,  so  they  will  not  have  any  idea 
how  it  feels.  Actually  because  some  peo- 
ple have  gotten  through  these  great  big 
institutions  of  learning  they  think  this 
world  of  ours  and  particularly  our  coun- 
ti-y  is  one  great  big  honeycomb  and  if 
we  just  keep  squeezing  it  we  will  get 
honey  all  our  lives.  But  pretty  soon  we 
will  find  out  that  in  order  to  have  honey 
we  have  to  have  worker  bees  inside  the 
comb.  These  thousands  of  little  worker 
bees  do  not  do  anything  but  go  in  and 
out  day  after  day,  finding  nectar  to  bring 
in  from  the  flowers  in  order  to  make 
honey. 

You  do  not  do  that.  You  are  going  to 
go  squeeze  that  honeycomb  until  there 
is  not  going  to  be  any  honey  in  it,  because 
the  bees  will  all  be  dead. 


THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
(Ms.  Abzug)  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

(Ms.  ABZUG  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
this  special  order,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  can 
be  no  avoiding  the  fact  that  the  real  issue 
before  us — and  before  the  country — is 
the  leadership  of  the  President.  It  is  to 
secure  and  maintain  his  iDOwer  and  his 
policies  that  his  associates  and  subordi- 
nates have  acted.  The  admissions  made 
by  the  President  himself,  the  allegations 
made  by  those  aroimd  him,  and  a  host 
of  circumstantial  evidence  indicate  the 
existence,  almost  from  the  beginning  of 
Richard  Nixon's  tenure  in  oflftce,  of  a 
broad  attempt  to  subvert  the  constitu- 


tional and  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States — a  system 
based  on  the  principles  of  separation  of 
powers  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals. While  a  number  of  ordinary 
crimes  apparently  have  been  committed 
in  fui'therance  of  this  political  crime, 
this  political  crime  itself  exists  inde- 
pendently of  them  and  towers  over  them. 
In  fact,  it  constitutes  just  the  sort  of 
offense  which  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution envisioned  as  being  a  proper 
subject  for  impeachment  proceedings. 

I  propose  that  the  House  institute  its 
own  inquii-y  into  the  conduct  of  the 
President  or  at  the  very  least  establish 
or  designate  a  committee  to  receive  in- 
formation and  have  liaison  with  the 
Ervin  committee  and  the  special  prose- 
cutor. 

The  colonial  experience  with  English 
monarchs  made  the  framers  of  our  Con- 
stitution extremely  fearful  of  granting 
power  to  the  President.  In  the  words  of 
Edward  Corwin,  the  founders  of  the  Re- 
public felt  that  "  'the  executive  magis- 
tracy' was  the  natural  enemy,  the  legis- 
lative assembly  the  natural  friend  of 
liberty."  Accordingly,  they  replaced  an 
unimpeachable  king,  who  "could  do  no 
wrong,"  with  an  impeachable  President. 
James  Wilson,  a  leading  framer  who 
later  served  on  the  Supreme  Court,  saw 
as  a  subject  for  impeachment  "malversa- 
tion in  ofiBce,"  and  noted  that  impeach- 
ments "and  offenses  and  offenders  Im- 
peachable, come  not  within  the  sphere 
of  ordinary  jurisprudence.  They  are 
founded  on  different  principles,  are  gov- 
erned by  different  maxims,  and  are  dl- 
.  rected  to  different  objects."  Further, 
"impeachments  are  confined  to  po- 
litical characters,  to  political  crimes  and 
misdemeanors,  and  to  political  punish- 
ments." 

The  impeachment  mechanism  estab- 
lished under  the  Constitution  is,  in  the 
words  of  Justice  Joseph  Story,  "not  so 
much  designed  to  punish  an  offender  as 
to  secure  the  state  against  gross  official 
misdemeanors."  Those  who  debated  im- 
peachment in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion made  their  principal  concern  the 
President,  and  the  phrase  making  "the 
Vice  President  and  other  civil  officers  of 
the  United  States"  subject  to  impeach- 
ment was  added  only  at  the  last  minute. 
In  the  Virginia  convention  considering 
ratification,  James  Madison  said  that 
even  "if  the  President  be  connected,  in 
any  suspicious  manner  with  any  person, 
and  there  be  grounds  to  believe  that  he 
will  shelter  him,"  he  would  be  subject  to 
impeachment. 

How  much  more  compelling  that 
argument  is  today  when  the  activities 
of  the  executive  branch  have  grown  so 
vast  that  no  one  person  can  conduct  the 
presidency  alone  or  execute  the  laws 
by  himself.  The  very  phrase  "the  Nixon 
administration"  exemplifies  the  com- 
plexity of  executive  government  and  at 
the  same  time  assigns  the  responsibility 
for  the  actions  of  that  administration  to 
the  President. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  President  cannot 
run  the  executive  branch  or  even  the 
White  House  alone. 

That  is  the  function  assumed  by  the 
President,  together  with  his  surrogates, 
those  he  has  appointed  to  his  personal 


staff  and  to  head  departments,  those  who 
act  at  his  behest,  in  his  name,  and  in 
his  interest.  In  recent  weeks  with  the 
resignations  of  Mr.  Nixon's  chief  ad- 
visers, R.  H.  Haldeman  and  Jolm  Erlich- 
man,  with  other  top  appointees  depart- 
ing and  with  some  40  to  50  high  policy 
jobs  left  unfilled,  we  have  been  told  that 
executive  government  was  virtually  at 
a  standstill. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  as  head  of  the 
Nixon  administration,  Mr.  Nixon  is  re- 
sponsible and  accountable  for  its  policies 
and  its  executors.  It  is  splitting  hairs 
more  finely  than  is  conceivable  to  at- 
tempt to  consider  him  either  above  sus- 
picion, above  complicity  or  above  the 
law  which  is  being  applied  to  members 
or  former  members  of  his  administration 
and  his  reelection  committee. 

Under  the  Constitution,  only  the 
House  has  the  power  and  the  duty  to  dis- 
cipline, by  means  of  impeachment,  an 
executive  or  judicial  oflftcer  who  is 
charged  with  "treason,  bribery,  or  other 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  within 
the  meaning  of  article  11,  section  4.  No 
other  body  is  conducting  a  direct  investi- 
gation into  the  conduct  of  the  President, 
because  no  other  body  has  the  authority 
to  do  so.  The  grand  jury  is  neither  an  ap- 
propriate nor  an  authorized  forum  for 
its  inquiry  is  limited  to  ordinary  crimes 
of  the  sort  which  in  this  instance  are  only 
in  aid  of  the  larger  political  scheme.  Even 
if  the  Senate  Committee  were  to  gain  full 
access  to  all  relevant  material,  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  would  sit  as  the  trier  of 
fact  if  the  President  ever  were  im- 
peached creates  a  natural  inhibition  to 
develop  facts  directly  related  to  any  in- 
volvement of  the  President  in  question- 
able activities.  A  House  investigation, 
while  focusing  upon  the  conduct  of  a  sin- 
gle individual,  Richard  Nixon,  would  con- 
sider not  only  his  behavior  regarding 
Watergate,  but  also  any  other  acts  or 
omissions  which  relate  to  attempts  to 
undermine  our  democratic  system  of 
Government. 

Any  House  committee  or  special  com- 
mission that  undertakes  such  an  inquiry 
would,  of  course,  be  bipartisan  in  com- 
position, as  are  the  Ervin  committee  and 
other  congressional  committees  now 
looking  into  various  ramifications  of 
Watergate  and  preceding  criminal  acts. 
I  believe  we  have  all  been  impressed 
by  tlie  high  degree  of  cooperation  and 
thoroughness  showTi  by  the  majority  and 
minority  members  of  those  committees 
and  their  counsel,  and  I  would  expect  the 
same  objectivity  and  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion to  prevail  in  any  investigation  this 
body  authorizes. 

I  fully  realize  the  gravity  of  undertak- 
ing a  proceeding  that  might  lead  to  im- 
peachment charges  against  the  President, 
and  I  do  not  do  so  in  any  frivolous  or 
partisan  spirit.  No  one  who  has  any  re- 
gard for  the  democratic  traditions  of  our 
Nation  and  believes,  as  I  do.  that  the  Bill 
of  Rights  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  oiu" 
society  can  view  recent  events  with  any- 
thing but  the  utmost  seriousness  and 
concern. 

I  know  this  is  a  concern  shared  by 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  House 


have  been,  if  anything,  too  restrained  in 
their  comments  on  an  issue  that  affects 
all  Americans  and  the  legitimacy  of  our 
political  system.  Republican  Members 
are  also  greatly  concerned  ana  dismayed 
by  the  implications  of  Watergate  and 
it  is  to  their  great  credit  that  whatever 
may  have  been  the  illegal  actions  per- 
formed by  the  White  House  and  tlie 
Committee  To  Re-Elect  the  President,  no 
suspicion  has  been  attached  to  any  of  the 
present  Members  of  the  House. 

I  realize  there  is  a  reluctance  to  face 
the  impeachment  issue.  However,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  House  should  shrink 
from  a  process  authorized  by  the  Consti- 
tution as  a  method  of  protecting  our  de- 
mocracy simply  because  i  carmot  be  cer- 
tain of  the  outcome  or  because  it  finds 
the  process  itself  distasteful. 

It  should  be  understood  that  as  in  any 
grand  jury  proceeding  and  trial,  the  out- 
come of  an  impeachment  inquiry  is  not 
preordained.  The  investigation  may  or 
may  not  find  that  there  are  grounds  for 
bringing  formal  charges  against  the 
President.  A  trial  by  the  Senate,  if  It 
should  come  to  that,  may  or  may  not  re- 
sult in  a  finding  of  guilt  and  subsequent 
removal  from  office. 

But  one  would  have  to  be  deaf,  dumb, 
blind,  or  hopelessly  intransigent  to  refuse 
to  acknowledge  that  the  President  is 
under  suspicion,  and  thus  to  condone 
possible  unconstitutional  acts,  poUtical 
or  other  crimes  on  his  part  by  refusing 
to  carry  out  our  responsibility  under  the 
Constitution  to  investigate  his  role. 

It  is  tempting  to  delay,  to  wait  and  see 
what  other  incriminating  evidence  may 
turn  up  before  we  undertake  such  an 
inquiry.  We  hear  pleas  for  the  President 
that  he  come  forward  and  tell  the  whole 
truth.  Clearly,  if  telling  the  "whole 
truth"  would  exonerate  the  President 
once  and  for  all,  he  would  have  long 
since  done  so.  Instead,  he  has  come  forth 
on  a  number  of  occasions  in  the  past 
year,  each  time  purporting  to  tell  the 
truth  and  later  changing  his  story,  and 
one  cannot  even  say  with  any  assurance 
that  he  thought  he  was  telling  the  truth 
at  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  recall  that  on 
June  22,  1972.  5  days  after  the  Water- 
gate break-in,  Mr.  Ni.xon  stated  at  a  news 
conference  that  such  an  act  '"has  no  place 
whatever  in  our  electoral  process."  And 
he  added,  "The  Wliite  House  has  had 
no  involvement  whatsoever  in  this  par- 
ticular incident."  Even  if  the  President 
did  not  have  advance  knowledge  of  that 
particular  burglary,  he  did  know  that  in 
1970  he  had  approved  a  domestic  intelli- 
gence plan  that  specifically  included 
illegal  "breaking  and  entering." 

The  President  approved  the  plan  after 
being  cautioned  that  parts  of  it  were 
"clearly  illegal"  and  involved  "serious 
risks"  to  his  administration  if  the  opera- 
tions were  ever  discovered,  according  to 
the  texts  of  recommendations  made  to 
the  President  in  July  1970  by  an  Inter- 
apency  Government  Committee,  as  re- 
vealed in  the  New  York  Times  on  June  7. 
1973. 

In  addition  to  electronic  surveillance, 
burclary.  breaking  into  foreign  embassies 
and  consulates,  the  use  of  student  spies 


Democratic  Members  certainly   do  noti 

view  this  national  crisis  as  an  occa-/  and  military  undercover  agents,  the  Jul.v 

slon  for  partisanship.  In  my  view,  they     1970  plan  provided  for  illegal  mail  cover- 
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age — the  opening  and  examination  of 
sealed  U.S.  mail  before  delivery  to  private 
citizens. 

At  a  press  conference  on  August  29. 
1972,  Mr.  Nixon  "categorically"  denied 
tliat'  anyone  employed  anywhere  in  his 
V  dministration  was  involved  in  what  he 
c.  lied  "this  very  bizarre  incident."  He 
r  omised  that  there  would  be  no  attempt 
t)  cover  up  the  facts,  saying: 

We  want  the  air  cleared.  We  want  It 
c  cared  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  few  months  later,  on  October  5,  Mr. 
Mxon  told  the  press  that  he  was  pleased 
with  the  FBI's  investigation.  He  said: 
I  wanted  every  lead  carried  out  to  the  end 
because  I  wanted  to  make  stire  that  no  mem- 
ber of  the  White  House  staff  and  no  man  or 
woman  In  a  position  of  major  responsibility 
In  the  Committee  for  Re-elecilon  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  this  kind  of  reprehensible 
activity. 

Yet  on  May  22.  1973.  the  Presidentad- 
mitted  that  he  tried  to  limit  the  FBI  s 
Investigation,  ostensibly  to  cover  up  leads 
that  might  point  to  the  CIA.  Still  un- 
explained by  the  President  is  why  he 
did  not  check  directly  with  the  CIA  to 
find  out  whether  the  agency  was  in- 
volved in  Watergate.  Actually,  as  the 
New  York  Times  commented  on  June  7, 
1973  the  White  House  was  seeking  to  use 
the  CIA  as  a  screen  to  protect  the  White 
House  investigation  unit,  the  so-called 
•plumbers."  The  activities  of  the 
'Plumbers"  have  not  yet  been  fully  in- 
vestigated and  exposed,  but  it  is  already 
clear  that  some  of  their  secret  deeds  were 
illegal.  Among  these  illegal  deeds  was 
the  burglary  of  the  office  of  Daniel  EUs- 
berg's  psychiatrist. 

ElUot  Richardson  testified  at  his  con- 
firmation hearing  for  Attorney  General 
that  the  President  knew  of  the  burglary 
of  the  office  of  Daniel  Ellsberg's  psychi- 
atrist in  late  March  of  1973  Why  was 
this  information  withheld  from  Ells- 
berg's defense  attorneys  until  the  last 
week  of  April?  The  withholding  of  such 
material  evidence  constitutes  an  outright 
obstruction  of  justice.  Should  not  the 
President  be  asked  about  his  role  in  the 
conrealmcnt  of  such  evidence? 

Also  in  late  April,  Judge  Matt  Byrne, 
Jr  the  presiding  judge  in  the  EUsberg 
trial,  disclosed  that  he  had  been  sum- 
moned to  the  Western  White  House  by 
John  Ehrlichman  and  promised  a  high 
position,  probably  the  Directorship  of 
the  FBI  At  this  meeting  Judge  Byrne 
also  talked  with  the  President.  Judge 
Byrne  confirms  that  the  offer  was  made 
while  he  was  presiding  over  a  trial  in 
which  the  President  had  high  stakes  in 
a  guilty  verdict.  Should  not  the  Presi- 
dent be  asked  about  his  participation  in 
such  an  outright  abuse  of  the  law? 

In  his  May  22,  1973  statement,  the 
President  declared : 

with  hindsight,  it  Is  apparent  that  I 
should  have  given  more  heed  to  the  warning 
signals  I  received  along  the  way  about  a 
Watergate  cover-up,  and  less  to  the  reas- 
surances. 

The  warning  signals  were  evident  to 
everyone  but  the  President.  Despite  an 
earlier  denial,  the  White  House  recently 
confirmed  that  the  President  met  on  nu- 
merous occasions  early  thU  year  to  dis- 
cuss the  Watergate  mess  with  his  former 


counsel,  John  W.  Dean  m.  What  did  they 
talk  about?  Did  the  President  exhibit 
even  a  normal  curiosity  about  the  Water- 
gate events  in  these  conversations? 

John  Ehrlichman  has  testified  under 
oath  about  his  many  contacts  with  Wa- 
tergate figures  and  has  referred  in  pass- 
ing to  discussions  with  the  President-^ 
the  subject.  He  said  that  throu«oout 
February  Mr.  Nixon  was  tmable  to  get  a 
coherent  report  from  Mr.  Dean  on  the 
Watergate  matter  "in  its  broadest  as- 
pects."' Why  then  did  the  President  isay 
he  was  reassured? 

In  fact,  one  wonders  why  the  Presi- 
dent's suspicions  were  not  aroused  when 
his  campsugn  manager  and  former  At- 
torney General,  John  Mitchell,  suddenly 
resigned,  just  2  weeks  after  the  Water- 
gate burglars  were  arrested.  It  is  reported 
that  the  President  did  not  inquire 
wliether  there  were  any  connections  be- 
tween these  two  events,  nor,  it  is  said,  did 
he  do  so  just  5  days  later,  on  July  6,  when 
Patrick  Gray,  the  acting  FBI  Director, 
personally  informed  the  President  that 
"the  matter  of  Watergate  might  lead 
higher." 

Not  only  has  the  President  not  told  the 
whole  truth  about  Watergate,  he  has 
been  conspicuously  silent  about  many 
other  aspects  of  the  mifolding  Water- 
pate  scandal  and  the  activities  of  his  Re- 
Election  Committee.  He  has  not  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  charges  that  his 
Re-Election  Committee  sabotaged  the 
campaigns  of  his  Democratic  opponents 
for  the  Presidency  or  manipulated  con- 
gressional campaigns.  He  has  not  Indi- 
cated whether  he  had  any  knowledge  of 
illegal  concealment  of  campaign  funds  or 
the  use  of  funds  to  promote  the  illegal  ac- 
tivities sunounding  the  Watergate  bur- 
glary and  cover-up.  He  has  not  answered 
any  questions  about  the  unsavory  GOP 
convention  arrangements  with  ITT,  the 
Vesco  deal,  the  wheat  deal,  the  milk  price 
deal  or  his  relationships  with  the  Team- 
sters Union  and  its  former  chief,  James 
Hoffa. 

There  are  many  other  unanswered 
questions,  but  perhaps  the  most  serious 
of  all  are  those  relating  to  the  Nixon 
admuiistration's  plans  to  transform  our 
democracy  into  a  police  state.  I  spoke  at 
length  on  this  aspect  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
ibtration's  activities  on  May  24,  shortly 
after  the  President  issued  his  "national 
security"  rationale  for  admittedly  il- 
legal wiretapping,  surveillance  and  bur- 
glary activities,  so  I  will  not  repeat  my- 
self. You  can  find  my  remarks  in  the 
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This  is  a  concern  that  transcends  par- 
tisan concerns  and  goes  to  the  very  na- 
ture of  democracy.  President  Nixon  and 
his  subordinates  deliberately  sought  to 
ignore  the  entire  framework  of  our  con- 
stitutional government,  with  its  coordi- 
nate branches  and  its  respect  for  the 
rights  of  individuals.  They  established 
units  of  government  wholly  outside  the 
constitution  and  laws  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  President  without  anybody's 
consent.  They  directed  and  countenanced 
acts  by  these  units  in  flagrant  disregard 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  our  citi- 
zens. These  are  activities  which,  as  Sen- 
ator Sam  Ervin  has  said,  reveal  a  "gesta- 
po-like  mentality."  Malcolm  Moos,  pres- 
ident of  the  University  of  Mirmesota  and 


a  former  speechwriter  for  President  Ei- 
senhower, describes  them  as  an  at- 
tempted "coup  d'etat." 

According  to  the  Washington  Post  of 
Jime  1,  1973.  domestic  espionage  of  the 
kind  President  Nixon  says  he  approved 
and  then  abandoned  in  July  1970  has 
been  widely  used  against  reporters,  radi- 
cals, antiwar  activists,  foreign  diplomats, 
and  legal  organizations  like  the  NAACP 
since  that  time.  Among  newsmen  whose 
homes  were  suspiciously  burglarized  and 
their  files  rifled  were  columnist  Joseph 
Kraft  and  CBS  television's  reporter  Dan 
Rather.  I  shall  include  the  complete  text 
of  this  alarming  Washington  Post  arti- 
cle at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Nixon's  claim  that  some  or  all  of 
his  administration's  bugging,  burgling 
and  related  activities  were  justified  by 
some  inherent  power  to  protect  the  "na- 
tional security"  is  as  fraudulent  as  his 
claim  that  his  illegal  bombing  in  Cam- 
bodia is  justified  by  some  inherent  power 
to  protect  our  interests  and  secm-ity. 

Even  if  the  existence  of  a  foreign 
tlu-eat  to  the  Nation  were  sufficient  justi- 
fication for  illegal  acts  by  the  Executive — 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is — there  is 
not  a  shred  of  evidence  to  support  any 
claim  that  a  foreign  threat  to  the  Na- 
tion existed  at  any  time  during  Mr. 
Kixon's  tenure. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  Mr.  Nixon's  Attor- 
ney General,  Mr.  Richardson,  stated  that 
the  national  security  justification  ad- 
vanced by  the  President  as  a  basis  for  the 
illegal  acts  committed  in  the  Pentagon 
Papers  "is  not  convincing." 

In  point  of  fact,  the  claim  of  "national 
security"  is  no  more  than  an  excuse  em- 
ployed on  an  ex  post  facto  basis  because 
it  is  the  only  conceivable  excuse  that 
has  not  been  ruled  on  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  rationale  previously  used,  at 
least  for  wiretapping,  was  the  President's 
"inherent  power"  to  protect  the  Nation 
against  domestic  threats  to  its  secmity. 
But  in  the  case  of  United  States 
against  U.S.  District  Court,  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  in  an  opinion  written  by 
Nixon  appointee  Lewis  Powell,  held  such 
wiretapping  without  a  wan-ant  to  be  un- 
constitutional by  an  8  to  0  vote. 

I  believe  that  there  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  deliberate  deception  and  illegal 
activities  by  the  President  to  justify  an 
inquiry  to  asceitain  whether  impeach- 
able offenses  have  been  committed.  I  do 
not  think  that  I  am  alone  in  that  belief. 
I  am  sure  my  colleagues  are  aware  that 
this  subject  is  under  constant  discussion 
In  the  press,  that  impeachment  commit- 
tees have  been  formed  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  that  Members  of  Congress 
are  receiving  mountains  of  mail  calling 
for  impeachment,  that  signatures  on 
impeachment  petitions  by  rank-and-file 
Americans  are  being  collected  in  large 
numbers,  and  that  many  Americans  are 
wondering  whether  the  President  is  to 
be  treated  hke  any  other  citizen  who  is 
expected  to  obey  the  laws,  or  in  Malcolm 
Moos'  words,  like  a  "semicelestial  pres- 
ence." 

We  are  now  seeing  a  cynical  attempt 
by  some  of  Mr.  Nixon's  apologists  to  dis- 
miss the  impeachment  process  out  of 
hand.  Joseph  Alsop  in  the  Washington 
Past  of  June  11,  1973,  describes  "respon- 
sible Democratic  leaders  of  the  Hoefle" 
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as  recoiling  "from  the  very  idea  of  im- 
peachment with  open  shock." 

I  question  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
think  that  we  should  not  discuss  it,  de- 
spite what  was  suggested  here  earlier.  We 
must  have  discussion,  and  I  do  not  dis- 
agree with  the  suggestion  of  the  earlier 
speaker  that  we  should  have  a  commit- 
tee of  this  House — the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  or  some  other  committee — 
consider  the  problem.  But  I  doubt  that 
any  Member  of  the  House  would  be 
shocked  at  a  proposal  that  we  invoke  a 
constitutional  responsibility  which  is  as- 
signed to  this  House  by  the  men  who 
wrote  the  basic  law  of  our  land,  specifi- 
cally a  provision  that  was  designed  to 
protect  the  American  people  from  mal- 
feasance in  office  by  the  Chief  Executive. 
I  think  that  it  is  far  more  shocking  to 
suggest  that  a  President  may  freely  break 
the  law  and  then  be  immune  from  the 
consequences  of  these  actions,  with  the 
silent  consent  of  the  Congress.  If  we  have 
reached  that  stage  in  American  life,  then 
we  might  as  well  pack  up  and  go  home, 
because  we  will  be  betraying  our  oath  of 
office  to  uphold  the  Constitution. 

I  miderstand  that  to  some  Members  of 
this  House  the  question  of  impeaching  a 
President  may  be  unthinkable.  But  I  be- 
lieve it  is  time  to  think  about  the  un- 
thinkable, and  to  act  to  perform  our 
duties  under  the  Constitution. 

What  is  at  stake  here  is  a  challenge 
to  the  responsibilities  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment, and  only  the  House,  which  was 
intended  to  be  the  place  where  "the 
groans  of  the  people"  could  be  heard,  has 
and  should  exercise  this  responsibility.  I 
also  believe  that  it  is  unthinkable  for  us 
to  pretend  that  there  is  not  a  great  deal 
of  instability  in  the  land  as  a  result  of 
our  failure  to  deal  with  this  problem,  or 
to  pretend  that  we  can  allow  this  to  go  on 
and  on  for  a  long  period  of  time  in  the 
hope  that  somehow  or  other  things  will 
resolve  themselves. 

I  believe  that  we  can  deal  with  this 
problem  at  the  same  time  that  we  are 
producing  programs  for  peace,  housing, 
health,  economic  benefits,  and  all  of  the 
other  things  that  we  are  all  very  ar- 
duously at  work  on  in  our  committees.  I 
want  to  dispel  right  now  a  propaganda 
campaign  that  suggests  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  not  doing  its  job. 
We  are  doing  our  job.  and  we  are  doing 
the  best  job  that  we  can.  We  are  attempt- 
ing to  restore  constitutional  democracy 
to  this  country,  and  to  make  the  people 
in  this  country-,  as  well  as  ourselves,  un- 
derstand that  we  do  have  a  great  counti-y 
and  a  great  democracy,  wliich  can  only 
survive  if  we  fight  for  it.  This  is  a  chal- 
lenge that  all  of  us  must  face,  but  to  do 
that  we  must  inquire,  we  must  find  out, 
we  must  put  ourselves  in  the  position 
where  we  can  receive  the  information 
that  it  is  our  responsibility  to  receive. 
That  is  why  we  are  here,  because  we 
have  swoi-n  to  uphold  the  Constitution. 
Unless  we  at  least  attempt  to  find  out 
the  facts,  we  will  not  have  upheld  our 
oath  of  office. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.    ROSENTHAL.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding  to 


me.  and  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug) 
for  the  very  thoughtful  and  very  concise, 
very  intelUgible  and  ven'  articulate 
presentation  she  has  made.  Much  of 
what  the  gentlewoman  says  commends 
itself  to  action  that  I  would  join  in. 

I  think  the  first  thing  is  to  bring  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people,  and  remind  om-  colleagues  of 
our  constitutional  responsibilities  and 
obligations. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  for  taking  the  leadership 
in  tills  area,  and  to  specifically  ask  what 
are  the  legislative  recommendations  that 
the  gentlewoman  proposes? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  It  is  my  suggestion  that 
the  House  should  either  designate  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  or  set  up  a 
select  committee  which  will  inquire  into 
the  facts,  receive  information  being  pro- 
duced in  evidence  before  the  Senate 
committee  as  well  as  the  grand  jury, 
as  it  is  made  available,  and  ultimately 
recommend  to  the  House  what  steps,  if 
any.  it  should  take. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  If  a  Member  of 
the  House  were  to  file  a  resolution  of 
impeachment,  would  it  necessarily  fol- 
low that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
would  hold  hearings?  Would  they  then 
have  the  burden  of  responding  to  that 
resolution? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  do  not  propose  to  file  a 
resolution  of  impeachment  or  a  motion 
to  impeach.  What  I  am  suggesting  is 
that  we  designate  or  establish  a  com- 
mittee to  conduct  an  inquiry  into  the 
President's  conduct  in  office  to  see 
whether  there  have  been  impeachable 
offenses  which  would  require  the  issuance 
of  articles  of  impeachment. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  am  just  trying  to 
tie  it  down  to  a  specific  resolution  or  pro- 
posal. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  My  resolution  would  have 
either  a  standing  or  a  new  select  com- 
mittee inquire  into  the  acts  or  omis- 
sions of  the  President  in  office. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Is  the  gentlewoman 
filing  a  resolution  of  impeachment  to- 
day? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  No,  I  am  not.  I  am  only 
proposing  that  we  inquire  into  the  facts. 
What  we  are  doing  here  today  is  having 
a  discussion  on  tins,  since  there  seems  to 
be  some  differenceof  opinion— some  peo- 
ple do  not  even  want  to  discuss  it — in  or- 
der to  secure  and  determine  the  support 
for  .such  a  resolution. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  should  like  to  see 
a  specific  recommendation  come  out  of 
this  discussion.  I,  myself,  would  like  a  dis- 
cassion  of  what  the  legislative  opportu- 
nities and  prerogatives  are.  I  know  cer- 
tainly that  if  a  Member  files  a  resolu- 
tion of  impeachment,  that  would  start 
the  machinery  going  insofar  as  an  as- 
signment to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary to  do  sometliing.  Would  that  be 
a  resolution  of  inquiry  which  would  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Let  me  clarify  something. 
I  am  suggesting  a  committee  inquiry  into 
the  facts.  Is  that  clear? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Is  the  gentlewom- 
an suggesting  that  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary 

Ms.  ABZUG.  The  Committee  on  the 


Judiciary  could  conduct  such  an  inquii-y 
without  a  resolution,  or  the  House  could 
adopt  a  resolution  which  directs  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  or  some  new 
select  committee  to  conduct  such  an  in- 
quiry. Such  a  resolution  would  probably 
go  eitlier  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  or 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  based 
upon  past  precedents. 

Mr.  Moss  has  proposed  that  there  be 
a  select  committee  set  up  which  would 
have  members  appointed  to  it  by  the 
Speaker.  In  either  case,  the  purpose 
would  be  merely  to  inquire  and  to  receive 
the  facts  to  determine  whether  there  are 
any  impeachable  offenses. 

If  there  were  on  the  other  hand,  a  res- 
olution to  impeach,  it  could  either  be 
decided  on  the  House  floor  or  referred  to 
a  committee. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  To  get  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  started,  how  do  we 
doit? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  could  vote  to  set  up 
such  an  inquiry.  The  chairman  of  that 
committee  could  perhaps  set  up  a  sub- 
committee to  inquire,  or  we  could  file  a 
resolution  which  directs  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  to  conduct  such  an  in- 
vestigation, which  resolution  would  then 
need  the  approval  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  should  like  to  join 
with  the  gentlewoman  in  doing  that.  Are 
we  going  to  do  that  today,  tomorrow,  or 
shortly? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  It  would  be  my  desire  to 
do  so  as  soon  as  possible.  Part  of  the  pur- 
pose of  this  discussion  is  to  fhid  out  how 
much  support  there  is  for  that. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.' Mr. 
Speaker,  would  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  bring  one  thing  to  this  dis- 
cussion and  that  is  noticing  that  we  do 
have  a  3-hour  special  order  here,  no- 
ticing that  there  is  no  resolution  pre- 
sented, we  are  involved  in  a  discussion 
at  its  best  that  one  might  say  is  specula- 
tive. I  would  ask  the  gentlewoman  if  she 
realizes  that  at  the  present  cost  of  $170 
per  page  for  the  printing  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  if  tliis  discussion 
takes  up  50  pages,  by  dealing  with  a 
speculative  discussion — and  I  say  it  is 
speculative  since  no  resolutions  are  intro- 
duced— the  gentlewoman  is  costing  the 
U.S.  Government  $8,500.  I  know  that  the 
gentlewoman  is  going  to  agree  with  me 
on  this  next  point — that  this  $8,500  could 
provide  over  2.800  days  of  care  and  food 
services  for  a  needy,  hungry  cliild  in  a 
child  development  program. 

The  gentlewoman  from  New  York  has 
expounded  on  this  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  has  expounded  on  our 
need  for  day-care  and  child  development 
progi-ams.  I  concur,  but  I  would  rather 
see  the  2.800  days  of  child  care  and  I 
would  rather  see  the  $8,500  used  on  day 
care  than  on  the  speculation  here  and 
have  the  money  used  here  in  this  way. 
Ms.  ABZUG.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
join  me  in  saying  that  our  democracy 
is  big  enough  to  be  able  to  take  care  of 
both. 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  But 
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lately  we  have  not  taken  care  of  the  day- 
care centers. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  That  is  correct  and  I  hope 
the  gentleman  will  join  us  in  our  efforts 
to  get  that. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  I  joined 
the  gentlewoman  last  year. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  the  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  is  'D^^* 
vious.  There  can  be  no  more  important 
subject  to  discuss  in  this  House  than  the 
preservation  of  our  constitutional  form 
of  government.  Members  will  recall  that 
when  the  Constitutional  Convention 
finished  its  deliberations  in  1787,  some 
citizens  asked  Ben  Franklin  what  form  of 
government  we  were  going  to  get  and  he 
said,  "a  Republican,  if  you  can  keep  it." 

What  we  are  witnessing  in  the  Water- 
gate exposures  is  the  glimmering,  to  say 
the  very  least,  of  the  most  serious  assault 
on  the  Constitution  that  has  ever  been 
leveled. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentlewoman 
some  questions  now  that  relate  to  the 
form  of  the  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  expired. 


THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Dellums)  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  so  we  may  continue? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  yielding,  and  I  jaeld 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  is  unfortunate  if  we  get  the 
question  of  what  has  happened  In  the 
executive  branch  and  what  has  been 
done  to  infringe  upon  our  constitutional 
system  mixed  up  with  questions  as  to  the 
legal  status  of  the  person  who  is  the 
present  occupant  of  the  White  House. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentlewoman, 
since  any  proceeding  looking  toward  im- 
peachment is  a  judicial  proceeding, 
which  raises  very  serious  questions  about 
the  Office  of  the  Presidency,  if  we  do  not 
have  here  in  a  most  acute  form  the  same 
question  that  has  been  raised  by  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  Cox's  request 
that  the  Ervin  committee  cease  its  hear- 
ings. I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentlewoman 
if  she  does  not  agree  that  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  bring  out  the  facts  through 
the  kinds  of  hearings  the  Ervin  com- 
mittee is  conducting,  so  that  all  the  peo- 
ple can  see  what  the  problems  are,  than 
it  is  to  convict  some  individuals  on  a 
matter  this  serious? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  believe  it  Is  more  im- 
portant to  bring  out  all  the  evidence 
than  to  convict  some  individuals. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  In  other  words,  In 
this  case  it  is  more  important  to  bring 
out  the  facts,  and  If  that  makes  it  more 


difficult  to  convict  individuals  of  a  seri- 
ous crime  then  we  will  have  to  forgo  the 
latter. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Yes;  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  So  I  wonder  if  we 
should  not  follow  the  same  approach  In 
discussing  the  acts  of  the  President  him- 
self, and  try  to  avoid  casting  our  in- 
quiry in  the  direction  of  a  possible 
eventual  impeachment  action,  but  rather 
focus  simply  on  bringing  out  the  facts 
for  all  the  people,  and  particularly  the 
Members  of  this  House  to  see. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  think  that  what  the 
gentleman  may  be  missing  is  this: 

There  is  a  very  serious  problem  here. 
We  have  a  constitutional  responsibiUty 
to  be  the  guardians  of  this  country,  and 
to  determine  whether  the  President— the 
Vice  President  or  civil  officers  of  Govern- 
ment have  been  acting  in  excess  of  their 
power. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  can  do  that  un- 
less we  inquire  into  it  directly.  That  issue 
is  what  I  have  been  discussing  in  the  30 
minutes  I  took.  It»is  going  to  cost  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money.  I  believe  that  it  is 
what  I  have  to  dq  in  order  to  fulfill  my 
responsibilities  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  avoid  that  is- 
sue or  that  kind  of  investigation,  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  only  this 
House  can  act.  The  Senate  is  not  going 
to  get  into  the  question,  because  it  may 
very  well  have  to  sit  as  the  trier  of  the 
facts  at  some  future  time.  We  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  get  into  those  facts,  not 
because  we  want  to  pimish  anybody — not 
at  all — but  because  we  want  to  see  to  it 
that  this  country  is  governed  under  the 
framework  of  our  Constitution. 

We  have  to  fight  for  the  maintenance 
of  separation  of  powers,  rights  of  pri- 
vacy, and  the  Bill  of  Riglits.  If  they  have 
been  violated  by  the  person  who  is  the 
highest  elected  official  in  this  land,  we 
have  to  deal  with  it  on  those  terms. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  But,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  ought  to  be  able  to  have  a 
resolution  cast  in  such  a  form  that  the 
committee  is  inquiring  into  possible 
threats  which  would  undermine  our  con- 
stitutional system  and  our  separation  of 
powers  and  so  forth,  without  putting  it 
in  a  form  where  it  is  pointed  toward  in- 
dictment and  conviction  of  an  individual. 
Is  that  not  possible? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  The  gentleman  means 
that  he  does  not  want  to  say  the  words ; 
is  that  it? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  No,  I  say  the  major 
direction  should  be  the  preservation  of 
our  system,  not  the  impeachment  of  an 
individual. 

Ms.  ^  "ABZUG.  The  question  of  the 
preservation  of  our  system  really  will 
determine  whether  or  not  the  President 
has  conducted  himself  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  it  necessary  to  Impeach  him.  It 
may  turn  out  that  we  wiU  determine  not 
to.  You  could  phrase  it  "that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  and 
directed  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  receive  information  re- 
lating to  such  conduct,  and  to  report 
whether  he  has  been  guilty  of  any  acts 
or  omissions  which  in  contemplation  of 
the  Constitution  constitute  high  crimes 
or  misdemeanors,  requiring  the  inter- 


position of  the  constitutional  power  of 
this  House." 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Might  I  suggest 
that  when  we  start  to  talk  about  the 
President  committing  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors,  we  are  talking  about  im- 
peachment. What  I  am  suggesting  is  that 
in  carrying  out  our  solemn  duty  to  up- 
hold and  defend  the  Constitution,  we 
need  to  find  out  the  facts  without  neces- 
sarily implying  that  this  will  result  in 
impeachment. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  We  are  not  seeking  to  du- 
plicate an  inquiry  that  is  going  on  in  the 
Senate,  which  is  essentially  an  inquiry 
as  to  how  the  election  laws  and  cam- 
paign laws  of  1972  have  been  violated, 
and  some  other  broadened  jurisdiction 
that  the  Senate  is  now  seeking. 

We  only  have  a  right  to  get  into  this 
with  respect  to  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  other  executive  officers  of  Gov- 
ernment. That  is  our  responsibility,  and 
we  cannot  restore  constitutional  democ- 
racy if  we  are  imwilling  to  face  that 
issue. 

I  am  suggesting  that  we  may  come  to 
that,  and  of  course  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee can  conduct  such  an  inquiry. 
However,  I  think  you  are  just  kidding 
yourself  if  you  think  we  can  avoid  the 
basic  issue. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  would  just  like 
to  say  that  it  is  more  important  to  pre- 
serve our  Constitution  than  it  is  to  im- 
peach or  convict  any  one  individual. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  could  not  agree  with  the 
gentleman  more.  What  I  am  concerned 
with  is  not  the  individual,  but  the  Office 
of  the  President.  Are  we  going  to  make 
that  an  office  which  has  its  proper  role 
and  jurisdiction  in  our  framework,  or 
are  we  going  to  allow  it  to  just  go  on  in 
complete  violation  of  the  concepts  of 
separation  of  powers,  checks  and  bal- 
ances, the  rights  of  individuals  and  the 
Constitution  generally? 

I  do  not  think  we  are  in  disagreement 
on  that  issue.  It  is  just  that  you  have 
not  yet  reached  the  point  of  realizing 
that  you  may  have  to  say,  "We  are  going 
to  have  an  investigation  to  see  if  there 
are  any  acts." 

Otherwise,  it  is  an  unfocused  duplica- 
tion of  the  Senate  investigation. 


THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tem.  Under  a  pre- 
vious order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dellums)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
begin  simply  by  saying  that  I  applaud 
and  support  the  statement  and  proposal 
by  my  distinguished  colleague,  Uie  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York. 

Some  of  our  colleagues  in  this  Cham- 
ber question  this  general  discussion  on 
the  grounds  that  it  can  be  or  will  be  con- 
strued as  a  partisan  attack  upon  the 
President  and/or  his  administration. 

I  believe  this  argument  to  be  totally 
without  merit.  It  is  absurd  at  best,  for 
the  revelations  of  Watergate  have  gone 
far  beyond  partisanship,  directly  to  the 
foundation  of  our  form  of  government 
in  this  Nation. 

These  revelations  point  to  the  unmls- 
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takable  conclusion  that  the  customs,  tra- 
ditions, and  constitutional  rights  estab- 
lished by  and  for  the  people  have  been 
and  perhaps  still  are  in  very  grave  and 
serious  danger. 

Some  have  stated  that  Watergate 
points  out  that  a  "few  people"  were  about 
the  business  of  stealing  this  Nation.  I 
would  suggest  to  my  colleague  who  raised 
the  question  of  $8,500  that  to  steal  a 
nation  against  that  pittance  dwarfs  clear- 
ly the  proposal  and  accusation  that  was 
leveled  at  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York. 

For  these  reasons  I  believe  the  entire 
Watergate  affair  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  event  facing  the  people  of  the 
countiT  in  modem  times.  It  is  important 
for  it  now  gives  us,  the  people  of  this 
*  country,  what  may  be  our  last  chance  to 
make  tliis  Nation  what  it  started  out  to 
be;  that  is,  a  Nation  of,  by,  and  for  the 
people — all  of  the  people,  and  not  simply 
a  few. 

I  would  further  add  that  you  and  I 
as  Members  of  this  Congi-ess  are  perhaps 
this  Naiton's  only  hope  to  achieve  that 
objective. 

My  point,  very  simply,  is  that  they 
did  not  plan  to  be  caught  at  the  Water- 
gate affair,  but  the  fact  that  they  were 
gives  us  now  a  chance  we  did  not  have 
before,  for  many  of  us  with  a  lack  of 
courage,  with  our  expediency  and  our 
flamboyance,  who  were  not  willing  to  say 
what  many  press  people  of  this  country 
already  know,  that  this  has  been  a  Na- 
tion of,  for,  and  by  the  few. 

But  this  is  the  Nation  of  the  people  of 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Watergate  affair  has 
been  valuable  not  only  in  exposing 
WTongdoing  and  corruption  but  in  edu- 
cating us  about  the  actual  working  of 
many  more  "normal"  Government  ac- 
tivities. Wiretapping,  classification  se- 
crecy, campaign  finance  abuses — if  all 
these  are  now  readily  accepted  parts  of 
the  system,  it  is  good  to  imderstand 
exactly  what  Is  implied.  The  Watergate 
hearings  are  bringing  all  of  this  out. 

We  have  also  learned  much  about  the 
realities  of  the  Presidency  during  this 
time.  In  order  to  excuse  his  actions, 
Nixon's  own  defenders  have  shown  how 
little  control  a  President  can  have  over 
actions  of  his  top  staff,  and  how  a  Presi- 
dent can  be  imsure — after  many  months 
of  investigation — about  what  actually 
happens  in  his  own  office.  How  much 
better  for  the  coimtry  if  this  concession 
to  reality  had  been  made  at  the  time 
when  the  escalation  in  Vietnam  was  just 
beginning?  At  that  time,  we  were  as- 
sured by  supporters  of  the  war  that  "the 
President"  knew  much  more  about  the 
situation  than  anybody  else,  especially 
critics,  and  that  President  Johnson  was 
personally  supervising  bombing  targets 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  so  we 
could  not  be  making  mistakes.  Even  to- 
day we  are  told  that  the  President — ^Pres- 
ident Nixon — can  manipulate  the  com- 
plicated internal  politics  in  Cambodia  to 
achieve  U.S.  aims,  and  beyond  that,  to 
bring  permanent  peace  to  the  world.  It 
seems  as  If  the  President  knows  more 
about  what  is  going  on  in  Phnom  Penh 
than  what  is  going  on  in  the  oval  office. 

This  leads  to  the  vital  question  of  the 
reponsibility  of  a  President  for  the  ac- 


tions of  his  top  aides.  Possibility  of  im- 
peachment has  been  mentioned.  I  think 
we  as  Representatives  have  to  keep  this 
possibility  seriously  in  mind,  and  to  start 
making  clear  in  our  minds  where  we 
will  draw  the  Une:  what — if  any  thing- 
would  we  consider  an  impeachable 
offense? 

That  is  why  the  proposal  made  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  York, 
Congressperson  Abzug,  makes  sense  and 
is  important  for  this  body  to  come  to 
grips  with. 

But  whether  or  not  we  decide  the  dam- 
age done  to  our  traditions  and  govern- 
mental system  by  the  Nixon  White 
House  merits  the  supreme  political 
weapon  or  not,  we  have  to  face  one  in- 
escapable task:  That  is,  arriving  at  a 
more  realistic  doctrine  of  relations  be- 
tween a  President  and  his  staff. 

As  the  Presidency  becomes  more  in- 
stitutionalized and  powerful,  we  must  re- 
form our  expectations  in  this  area,  and 
if  we  do  not,  we  are  going  to  find  our- 
selves with  more  Watergates. 

Last  week,  as  a  contribution  to  this 
process,  I  introduced  into  the  Record 
some  general  reflections  on  the  problem 
from  Machiavelli's  classic.  The  Prince. 
This  can  be  found  on  page  18200  of  Tues- 
day's Record  of  last  week,  the  5th  of 
June.  I  hope  those  remarks  will  let  us 
view  the  problem  with  some  detachment. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues some  of  the  main  points  made 
by  Machiavelli,  and  I  quote: 

The  choosing  of  ministers  is  a  matter  of 
no  little  Importance  for  a  prince,  and  their 
words  depend  on  the  wisdom  of  the  prince 
himself.  The  first  opinion  that  is  formed  of 
a  rulers  intelligence  is  based  on  the  quality 
of  the  men  he  has  around  him.  When  they 
are  competent  and  loyal  he  can  always  be 
considered  wise,  because  he  has  been  able 
to  recognize  their  competence  and  keep  them 
loyal.  But  when  they  are  otherwise,  the 
prince  Is  always  open  to  adverse  criticism, 
because  his  first  mistake  has  been  in  the 
choice  of  his  ministers. 

There  Is  another  important  subject  I  do 
not  want  to  pass  over,  the  mistake  which 
princes  can  only  with  difficulty  avoid  mak- 
ing if  they  are  not  extremely  prudent  or  do 
not  choose  their  ministers  well.  I  am  referring 
to  flatterers,  who  swarm  in  the  coiurts.  Men 
are  so  happily  absorbed  In  their  own  affairs 
and  indulge  in  such  self-deception  that  It  Is 
difficult  for  them  not  to  faU  victim  to  this 
plague. 

A  prince  should  question  his  advisors  thor- 
oughly and  listen  to  what  they  say;  then  he 
should  make  up  his  own  mind,  by  himself. 
And  his  attitude  towards  his  councUs  and 
towards  each  one  of  his  advisors  should  be 
such  that  they  wlU  recognize  that  the  more 
freely  they  speak  out  the  more  acceptable 
they  wUl  be.  Moreover,  If  he  finds  that  any- 
one for  some  reason  holds  the  truth  back  he 
should  show  his  wrath.  Apart  from  these 
advisors,  the  prince  should  heed  no  one;  he 
should  put  the  policy  agreed  upon  Into  effect 
straight  away,  and  he  should  adhere  to  it 
rigidly.  Anyone  who  does  not  do  this  Is 
hustled  by  flatterers  or  Is  constantly  chang- 
ing his  mind  because  of  conflicting  advice: 
as  a  result  he  Is  held  In  low  esteem. 

When  seeking  the  advice  of  more  than  one 
person  a  prince  who  is  not  himself  wise 
will  never  get  unanimity  in  his  councUs  or 
be  able  to  reconcile  their  views.  Each  coun- 
cillor will  consult  his  own  Interests;  and  the 
prince  will  not  know  how  to  correct  or  un- 
derstand them.  Things  cannot  be  otherwise, 
since  men  will  always  do  badly  by  you  unless 
they  are  forced  to  be  vlrtuoiis.  So  the  con- 


clusion Is  that  good  advice,  whomever  It 
comes  from,  depends  on  the  shrewdness  or 
the  prince  who  seeks  it,  and  not  the  shrewd- 
ness of  the  prince  on  good  advice. 

At  this  time,  I  want  to  carry  the  proc- 
ess, one  step  further,  and  analyze  the  ex- 
isting Watergate  record  to  learn  what 
we  can  about  present  White  House  doc- 
trine concerning  relations  between 
President  and  his  staff.  I  think  we  will 
find  it  is  most  unsatisfactoiT- 

Any  President  must  find  some  was'  to 
use  his  staff  for  his  own  purposes.  That 
is  his  first  job.  If  we  asume  that  we  can 
give  credit  to  a  political  leader  for  the 
positive  accomplishments  of  his  lieuten- 
ants, we  must  also  assume  he  must  take 
responsibility  for  their  incompetence.  He 
must  take  even  more  responsibility  when 
they  transgress  boundaries  that  are  more 
important  than  any  particular  positive 
accomplishment — and  should  have  been 
declared  off-limits  in  the  strongest  pos- 
sible terms.  He  is  even  more  responsible 
if  he  makes  it  clear  that  he  will  go  easy 
on  offenders. 

Consider  the  known  facts  of  the 
Watergate  case — as  presented  by  Nixon 
and  his  defenders.  A  special  investiga- 
tions unit  is  set  up  to  plug  leaks.  Nixon 
says  he  did  not  authorize  illegal  activi- 
ties. Fair  enough;  but  given  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  only  check  and  balance  on 
the  scope  of  operations  of  this  top-secret 
unit — given  the  fact  that  he  chose  to  play 
the  role  of  police,  legislature  and  jiuy  in 
relation  to  the  investigation  unit,  a  deci- 
sion which  he  still  defends — couldn't  we 
have  expected  him  to  call  the  people  con- 
cerned into  his  office  and  tell  them  he 
would  not  tolerate  illegal  activities  and 
that  anyone  who  disobeyed  would  be 
fired  immediately?  But  evidently,  this 
was  not  part  of  his  calculations. 

After  the  Watergate  arrest,  what  was 
the  first  priority  of  Nixon?  He  tells  us 
he  had  two  aims:  First,  to  get  to  the  bot- 
tom of  Watergate,  and  second,  to  keep 
secret  the  investigations  unit,  which  had 
ceased  activity  about  6  months  before- 
hand. There  are  many  conflicting  ac- 
counts  of  White  House  activities  in  those 
days,  but  the  basic,  most  poUte  question 
we  must  ask  is:  which  aim  took  priority? 
Nixon  says  he  did  not  mean  for  them 
to  conflict,  but  it  is  endent  they  did  con- 
flict, so  the  question  remains:  When 
Nixon  became  aware  of  the  conflict,  how 
would  he — how  did  he — choose  to  resolve 
it?  Did  he  choose  to  protect  his  people, 
or  protect  the  public  triist? 

Throughout  this  period,  it  is  evident 
that — at  the  least — the  President's  au- 
tliority  was  used  improperly,  whether  by 
Nixon  himself  or  not  is  not  yet  clear. 
What  is  clear  is  that  a  pattern  had  been 
set  up  that  would  allow  White  House  staff 
people  to  bludgeon  the  bureaucracy  in 
it-s  own  way. 

Let  us  skip  to  spring.  1973.  to  examine 
more  indicatioiis  of  how  Nixon  views  the 
proper  relations  between  himself  and  his 
aides.  He  dismisses  Erlichmann  and  Hal- 
demann  with  words  of  praise  and  en- 
couragement. At  the  exact  same  time. 
Erlichmann  admits  he  knew  about  the 
Ellsberg  burglary  and  did  nothing  effec- 
tive about  it.  Is  this  Nixon's  idea  of  loy- 
alty? 

Finally,  we  may  point  to  Nixon's  anal- 
ysis of  the  motives  of  the  lawbreakers 
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in  his  May  22  statement.  Nixon  puts 
most  emphasis  on  "a  concern  on  the  part 
of  many  that  the  Watergate  scandal 
should  not  be  allowed  to  get  in  the  way 
of  what  the  administration  sought  to 
achieve."  That  is  to  say.  he  still  has  kind 
words  for  the  perverted  loyalty  that  got 
us  into  this  mess.  Nixon  still  thinks  the 
achievement^  of  a  particular  adminis- 
tration can  be  mentioned  along  with  the 
enduring  processes  of  Government. 

Throughout  the  whole  sordid  affair 
and  beyond,  we  see  loyalty  to  a  particu- 
lar person  put  above  loyalty  to  the  coun- 
try— we  see  the  fear  of  embarassment 
stronger  than  the  demand  for  integrity — 
we  see  parochial  purposes  put  higher 
than  basic  processes — we  see  people  who 
distrust  their  own  bureaucracy  demand 
that  we  trust  them  with  enormous  grants 
of  powers — we  see  not  a  single  admission 
offered  freely  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
but  only  under  intense  and  resented 
pressure.  Furthermore,  we  see  no  sign 
at  the  top  that  this  pattern  will  stop. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  no  matter 
what  else  happens,  this  syndrome  of 
abuse  must  cea.^e.  These  are  the  basic 
attitudes  of  which  the  Watergate  is  only 
a  symptom. 

What  happens  next?  There  does  oc- 
cur a  transgression  of  legality;  namely, 
the  Ellsberg  burglary,  and  this  comes  to 
the  attention  of  Eiiichmann.  Erlichmann 
then  shows  his  rigid  intolerance  of  such 
activities  by  ordering  Hunt  never  to  do 
it  again.  This  order  is  taken  so  seriously 
that  6  months  later  Hunt  is  at  it  again. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  only 
repeat  that  I  applaud  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York  for  assuming 
some  leadership  in  this  very  vital  and 
critical  area. 

This  is  a  moment  in  Americas  history 
that  we  have  never  had  before,  and  it 
came  to  us  gratuitously.  It  is  a  respon- 
sibility that  you  and  I  must  assume  far 
beyond  the  expediency  of  whether  our 
courageous  acts  will  allow  us  to  receive 
enough  votes  for  reelection  but  whether 
we  came  here  as  people  committed  to 
peace,  freedom,  justice,  and  humanity 
and  whether  or  not  we  have  the  respon- 
sibility to  stand  up  to  the  President  and 
anyone  else  who  thwarts  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Men  here  attempted  to  steal  this  Na- 
tion, and  you  and  I  have  a  responsibility 
to  help  bring  it  back  to  the  people  so 
that  it  will  be  in  fact  a  Nation  of,  by, 
and  for  the  people. 


THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  'Mr.  Mc- 
Kay > .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
<Mrs.  ScHftoEDER)  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday,  Representative  McCloskey 
attempted  to  discuss  our  constitutional 
impeachment  responsibilities.  I  congrat- 
ulate him  on  his  courage  and  join  in  his 
disagreement  with  the  apparently  pre- 
vailing view  that  the  mere  discussion 
of  our  responsibilities  is  dangerous  and 
untimely.  The  other  body  has  not  dodged 
its  responsibility.  Watergate  increases  in 


complexity  as  time  passes.  There  are 
matters  being  investigated  in  11  different 
forums.  In  its  present  posture  Water- 
gate appears  to  be  heading  for  an  end 
that  will  be  inconclusive  and  totally  un- 
satisfactory to  everyone.  The  confusion 
grows  every  day  and  is  hideously  unfair 
to  the  people,  to  the  political  process  and 
to  the  President. 

For  myself,  I  do  not  believe  the  time 
for  a  resolution  of  impeachment  has 
come. 

The  Constitution  speaks  in  terms  of 
"high  crimes  and  misdeameanors."  No 
one  is  sure  what  that  phrase  means,  but 
it  must  surely  include  illegal  action  or 
inaction  of  the  kind  that  destroys  public 
confidence  in  the  office  of  the  Presidency. 
Have  we>j;pached  that  point?  Are  there 
altflrrAti^s  left? 

I  thinK  these  are  proper  questions  for 
this  body  to  raise  and  discuss  publicly. 
We  are  charged  by  our  heritage  with  the 
responsibility  for  building  strong  and  re- 
sponsive institutions,  not  strong  men. 
Last  week  I  received  a  petition  from  1,600 
constituents  expressing  "no  confidence 
in  President  Nixon."  People  like  these, 
from  all  over  the  country,  are  waiting  to 
see  whether  we  will  meet  that  respon- 
sibility. 

We  have  heard  a  number  of  charges  of 
criminal  misconduct — and  perhaps  have 
had  some  admissions.  More  are  expected. 
Given  this  situation,  the  President  can 
no  longer  explain  his  role  through  sec- 
ond hand  sources  or  written  memoran- 
dums. The  President,  if  he  is  to  have  any 
chance  of  restoring  confidence  in  his  of- 
fice and  his  administration,  must  vol- 
untarily submit  to  questioning  by  the 
principal  congressional  body  which  is 
now  investigating  the  Watergate  and  re- 
lated activities. 

Tlierefore,  I  call  upon  the  leadership 
to  immediately  introduce  and  move  a 
House  resolution  urging  the  President  to 
appear  before  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Presidential  Campaign  Activi- 
ties at  the  first  opportunity  deemed  ap- 
propriate by  that  committee  and  under 
suitable  procedural  safeguards  to  his 
personal  legal  rights.  This,  to  me,  is  the 
most  responsible  action  we  can  take  at 
this  time. 

Other  Members  have  suggested  that 
we  ourselves  create  an  independent  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  President's  role 
in  the  Watergate  matter.  This,  I  believe, 
would  be  duplicitious,  costly,  and  time 
consuming.  Perhaps  initially  it  would 
have  been  more  "constitutionally  appro- 
priate" to  have  this  whole  matter  ex- 
plored by  the  House.  But  that  time  has 
passed.  I  believe  the  Senate  committee 
has  gained  the  respect  of  the  American 
people,  and  I  am  fully  confident  that  it 
is  now  best  able  to  engage  in  this  ulti- 
mate factfinding  task. 

We  have  Already  been  told  by  the 
White  Hoyge  that  the  President  will  not 
consent  t<vappear  before  this  commit- 
tee. The  reason  he  refuses,  we  are  told, 
is  that  it  would  "do  violence  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers"  doctrine. 

I  will  not  accept  that  excuse,  nor  will 
the  American  public.  If  there  is  some 
kind  of  Executive  privilege  in  matters 
such  as  this  which  fiows  from  the  sepa- 


ration doctrine — a  proposition  I  seriously 
question — then  let  him  waive  that  privi- 
lege. We  are  not  calling  on  the  President 
to  answer  to  Congress.  We  are  calling  on 
the  President  to  answer  to  the  American 
people  through  Congress. 

The  continued  refusal  of  the  President 
to  so  answer  will  raise,  in  my  mind,  the 
substantial  doubt  that  the  loss  of  con- 
fidence in  his  administration  can  ever  be 
restored.  I  believe — no,  I  hope — this  mes- 
sage will  not  be  lost  on  him. 

It  has  been  said  that  "it  is  a  lack  of 
confidence,  more  than  anything  else, 
that  kills  a  civilization.  We  can  destroy 
ourselves  by  cynicism  and  disillusion,  jusf 
as  effectively  as  by  bombs." 

Our  continued  avoidance  of  any  and 
all  discussions  on  impeachment  does  not 
absolve  us  of  our  responsibilities  in  this 
grave  matter. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  and  commend  my  col- 
league, the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado, 
for  bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  If  alle- 
gations of  this  serious  nature  were  made 
against  any  of  us,  I  cannot  conceive  that 
we  would  not  feel  some  very  compelling 
need  to  come  forward  to  the  people  in 
our  commimities  £uid  in  our  district,  and 
dispel  those  rumors  once  and  for  all. 
or  in  the  words  that  we  sometimes  use  on 
the  street,  to  lay  it  on  the  line. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  all  of  us  rep- 
resent districts  that  require  a  high  de- 
gree of  integrity  among  all  of  its  public 
officials  and  our  President.  It  is  utterly 
devastating  when  they  find  that  a  candi- 
date or  incumbent  falls  short  of  the  de- 
sired attributes  of  those  who  seek  or  hold 
public  office. 

I  call  on  those  who  are  truly  concerned 
about  America,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; indeed  about  the  entire  country — 
to  join  us  in  pursuing  this  more  honest 
avenue  of  investigation  into  the  charges 
at  hand.  The  goal  is  to  give  the  President 
of  these  United  States  the  opportunity 
once  and  for  all  to  show  that  he  was  not 
involved  in  this  affair.  It  is  hard  for  me  to 
believe  that  anyone.  Republican  or  Dem- 
ocrat, liberal  or  conservative,  can  have 
absolute  faith  in  any  of  the  President's 
recent  speeches,  as  he  comes  before  the 
American  people  asking  for  God's  bless- 
ings. 

It  is  even  difficult  to  determine  whether 
or  not  Mr.  Nixon's  press  secretary  has 
any  confidence  in  the  statements  that 
he  is  given  to  tell  the  American  people. 

For  those  who  are  concerned  about  in- 
tegrity of  people  in  high  office  and  the 
preservation  of  the  high  goals  that  this 
country  espouses  at  home  and  abroad; 
what  we  are  doing  is  giving  the  Presi- 
dent every  chance  to  show  the  American 
people  that  he  was  not  involved  before, 
during,  or  after  the  burglaries  were  com- 
mitted. I  cannot  see  how  we  can  be  la- 
beled as  anything  except  responsible  by 
discussing  this  issue  now. 

Events  surrounding  the  investigation 
into  the  electronic  eavesdropping  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  by  the 
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Committee  To  Re-Elect  the  President 
have  raised  important,  fundamental 
questions  concerning  President  Nixon's 
prior  knowledge  of  and  complicity  in  the 
plot  to  "bug"  the  Watergate  offices. 

When  the  President  announced  that 
new  facts  which  had  come  to  his  atten- 
tion made  it  necessary  for  him  to  con- 
duct his  own  investigation  into  the  Wa- 
tergate matter,  we  all  welcomed  his  set- 
ting on  this  course  after  months  of  si- 
lence, categorical  denials,  and  absolute 
refusal  to  allow  White  House  staff  to  ap- 
pear before  the  special  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Senate  to  investigate  the 
Watergate  affair.  We  waited  for  the 
President's  report  on  his  investigation 
in  the  hope  that  he  would  answer  the 
important  imanswered  questions  and 
affix  responsibility  for  the  crimes  com- 
mitted in  the  burglarj'  of  the  Watergate 
and  the  attempt  to  obstruct  justice 
which  followed. 

The  President's  April  20  speecii, 
however,  proved  to  be  a  distinct  disap- 
pointment in  this  regard.  In  reporting 
to  the  Nation  on  the  results  of  his  in- 
vestigation, the  President  failed  to  ad- 
dress himself  to  the  most  important 
question :  whether  he  himself  had  actual 
or  constructive  knowledge  of  the  Water- 
gate bugging  or  the  attempt  to  prevent 
a  complete  investigation  of  the  bug- 
ging. Instead,  Mr.  Nixon  spoke  in  gen- 
eralities of  the  need  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegi'ity  of  the  Presidency  even  while  un- 
dermining that  integrity  by  refusing  to 
address  himself  to  tha  specific  findings 
which  must  be  revealed  if  the  integrity 
of  the  office  is  to  be  preserved. 

Since  this  speech,  the  President  has 
returned  to  efforts  to  inhibit  a  full  pub- 
lic inquii-y  into  the  Watergate  matter. 
His  posture,  as  increasing  revelations  of 
his  complicity  in  tampering  with  the 
Ellsburg  trial  have  shown  him  to  be  inti- 
mately involved  in  attempts  to  suppress 
certain  aspects  of  the  Watergate  investi- 
gation, has  been  to  retreat  to  a  national 
security  posture.  The  President's  ration- 
ale in  this  regard  comes  close  to  an  open 
admission  of  guilt  with  a  plea  of  justifi- 
cation. But  the  justification  of  national 
security  seems  very  hollow  in  the  absence 
of  public  scrutiny  of  what  specified  na- 
tional security  implications  caused  the 
President  to  act  to  suppress  the  truth. 

Given  the  President's  failure  to  address 
the  central  Issues  in  his  investigation  of 
the  Watergate,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
House  to  initiate  its  owai  investigation  of 
the  President's  conduct  in  relation  to  the 
Watergate  affair  measured  against  the 
constitutional  standard  for  impeach- 
ment. 

It  is  certainly  clear  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent is  found  to  have  known  of  or  par- 
ticipated In  the  attempt  to  cover  up  the 
facts  in  the  Watergate,  he  will  be  liable 
for  criminal  indictment.  In  his  report  to 
the  Nation  on  his  Watergate  investiga- 
tion the  President  sought  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  Watergate  without  ac- 
cepting the  blame.  This  position  may 
prove  to  be  untenable  if  indictments  are 
brought  against  his  top  assistants  or  new 
evidence  imcovered  in  the  continuing 
criminal  investigation  show  his  actual  or 
constructive  knowledge  of  the  Watergate 
events. 


The  focus  of  the  House  inquiry  would 
be  the  exanunation  of  the  President's 
conduct.  This  focus  is  entirely  different 
from  the  criminal  investigation  which 
seeks  to  determine  criminal  liability,  and 
from  the  investigation  being  conducted 
by  Senator  Ervin's  committee  which  is 
examining  the  Watergate  from  the  per- 
spective of  political  campaign  reform  leg- 
islation. The  House  of  Representatives 
has  the  responsibility  to  consider  the  ac- 
tions of  the  President  in  the  light  of 
the  constitutional  standard  for  im- 
peachment. 

There  have  been  allegations  that  talk 
of  impeacliment  on  the  basis  of  the  evi- 
dence revealed  in  the  Watergate  investi- 
gation to  date  is  irresponsible.  Whether 
or  not  you  accept  this  premise,  it  is  clear 
that  such  talk  will  iiot  go  away  so  long 
as  almost  daily  revelations  in  the  press 
spin  a  web  of  complicity  closer  and 
closer  to  the  oval  office.  It  has  reached 
the  point  where  the  latest  Gallup  poll 
indicates  that  60  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  believe  the  President  had 
prior  knowledge  of  Watergate  or  was  in- 
volved in  the  Watergate  coverup.  I  do 
not  presume  to  judge  the  President's 
guilt  or  innocence,  and  neither  should 
any  Member  of  the  House.  As  Members, 
however,  we  are  charged  with  the  con- 
stitutional responsibility  of  measuring 
the  President's  conduct  in  the  Watergate 
affair  against  the  constitutional  standard 
for  impeachment.  By  taking  the  lead  in 
the  initiation  of  such  an  investigation, 
the  House  of  Representatives  would  be 
acting  in  a  responsible  manner  to  clear 
the  air  of  charges  that  the  President  was 
involved  in  the  Watergate  bugging  and 
coverup. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  Represent- 
ative Claude  Pepper  of  Florida,  and  I 
have  cointroduced  a  resolution  to  create 
a  special  House  committee  to  see  if  the 
President's  role  in  tlie  events  surroimd- 
ing  the  Watergate  bugging  and  its  subse- 
quent coverup  constitutes  grounds  for 
impeachment.  The  creation  of  such  a 
special  committee  would  be  in  keeping 
with  the  constitutional  responsibility 
given  to  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
the  Fomiding  Fathers.  I  hope  that  we  will 
not  shrink  from  this  responsibility  at 
this  time  of  national  crisis  in  confidence 
in  our  elected  national  leadership. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding 
and  include  the  text  of  my  resolution 
to  create  a  select  committee  to  Investi- 
gate the  Watergate  affair  at  tliis  point 
in  the  Record. 

H.  Res.  380 

Resolved. 

Section  1.  (a>  There  Is  estnblished  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  may  be  cilled  the  Select  Committee 
on  Presidential  Campaign  Activities,  to  con- 
duct an  Investigation  and  study  Independ- 
dently  or  In  conjunction  with  the  Select 
Committee  on  Presidential  Campnlirn  Activi- 
ties of  the  Senate  of  the  extent.  If  any.  to 
which  illegal,  Improper,  or  unethical  activi- 
ties were  engaged  In  by  any  persons,  act- 
ing either  Individually  or  In  combination 
with  others.  In  the  Presidential  election  of 
1972.  or  In  any  related  campaign  or  canvass 
conducted  by  or  In  behalf  of  any  person 
seeking  nomination  or  election  ns  the  candi- 
date of  any  political  party  for  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States  in  such  elec- 
tion, and  to  determine  whether  in  Its  judg- 


ment any  occurrences  which  may  be  revealed 
by  the  investigation  and  study  indicate  the 
necessity  or  desirability  of  the  enactment  of 
new  congressional  legislation  to  safeguard 
the  electoral  process  by  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  chosen. 

(b)  The  select  committee  created  by  this 
resoUition  shall  consist  of  seven  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  four  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
from  the  majority  Members  of  the  House 
and  three  of  v.'hom  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  from  the  Minority  Members  of  the 
House. 

<c)  The  select  committee  shall  select  a 
chairman  and  vice  chairman  from  among 
Its  members,  and  adopt  rules  of  procedure 
to  govern  its  proceedings.  The  vice  cliairman 
shall  preside  over  meetings  of  the  select  com- 
mittee during  the  absence  of  the  chairman, 
and  discharge  such  other  responsibilities  as 
may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  select  com- 
mittee or  the  chairman.  Vacancies  In  the 
membership  of  the  select  committee  shall 
not  affect  the  authority  of  the  remaining 
members  to  execute  the  functions  of  the 
select  commltee  and  shall  be  filed  tn  the 
same  manner  as  original  appointments  to  it 
are  made.^" — - 

(d)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
select  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorvun 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  but  the  select 
committee  may  fix  a  lesser  number  as  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony 
or  depositions. 

Sac.  2.  The  select  committee  is  authorized 
and^  directed  to  do  everything  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  make  the  investigation  and 
study  specified  in  section  1(a).  Without 
abridging  or  limiting  in  any  way  the  au- 
thority conferred  upon  the  select  comniit- 
tee  by  the  preceding  sentence,  the  House 
further  expressly  authorizes  and  directs  the 
select  committee  to  make  a  complete  In- 
vestigation and  study  of  the  activities  of  any 
atid  all  persons  or  groups  of  persons  or  or- 
gani7.atlons  of  any  kind  which  have  any 
tendency  to  reveal  the  full  facts  in  respect 
to  the  following  matters  or  questions: 

( 1 )  the  breaking,  entering,  and  bugging 
of  the  headqttarters  or  offices  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  \i\  the  Watergate 
Building  In  Washington.  District  of  Colum- 
bia: 

(2)  the  monitoring  by  bugging,  eavesdrop- 
ping, wiretapping,  or  other  surreptitious 
means  of  conversations  or  communications 
occurring  in  whole  or  In  part  In  the  head- 
qu.irters  or  offices  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  In  the  Watergate  Building  in 
Washington.  District  of  Columbia: 

(31  whether  or  not  any  printed  or  tj-ped 
or  written  document  or  paper  or  other  mate- 
rial was  surreptitiously  removed  from  the 
he.idquarters  or  offices  of  the  Democrauc  Na- 
tional Committee  in  the  Watergate  Building 
in  Washington.  District  of  Columbia,  and 
thereafter  copied  or  reproduced  by  photog- 
raphy or  any  other  means  for  the  informa- 
tion of  any  person  or  political  committee  or 
organization: 

(4)  the  preparing,  transmitting,  or  receiv- 
ing by  any  person  for  himself  or  any  political 
committee  or  any  organization  of  any  report 
or  Information  concern! i;g  the  activities  men- 
tioned in  paratjraph  (n.  (2),  or  (3)  of  this 
section,  and  the  information  contained  la 
any  such  report; 

(5)  whether  any  persons,  actlitg  l:idlvld- 
ually  or  In  combinative  with  others,  planned 
the  ac'lvities  mentioned  in  subdivision  (1). 
(21,  (3).  or  (4)  of  this  sert'on.  or  employed 
any  of  the  participants  in  such  activities  to 
p.irtk-lpate  in  them,  or  made  any  payments 
or  promises  of  payments  of  money  or  other 
things  of  value  to  the  participants  in  su^h 
activities  or  their  fatnilies  tor  their  activities. 
or  for  conreallng  the  truth  In  respect  to  them 
or  any  of  the  persons  hiivmp  any  connect io:i 
with  tliem  or  their  activliies.  a:id.  if  so.  the 
Sv>urce  oi  the  moneys  used  la  such  p.iytneaij. 
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and  the  Identities  and  motives  of  the  persons 
planning  such  activities  or  employing  the 
participants  in  them; 

(6)  whether  any  persons  participating  In 
a!iy  or  the  activities  mentioned  in  paragraph 
(1).  (2),  (3),  (4).  or  (5)  of  this  section  have 
been  induced  by  bribery,  coercion,  threats, 
or  iny  other  means  whatsoever  to  plead  guil- 
ty to  the  charges  preferred  against  them  in 
the  District  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  to  conceal  or  fail  to  reveal  any  knowl- 
edge of  any  of  the  activities  mentioned  In 
paragraph  (1).  (2),  (3),  (4).  or  (5)  of  this 
Kcrtlon.  and.  if  so,  the  Identities  of  the  per- 
sons Inducing  them  to  do  sucn  things,  and 
the  identities  of  any  other  person  or  any 
committees  or  organizations  for  whom  they 
acted: 

(7)  any  efforts  to  disrupt,  hinder,  impede, 
OT  sabotage  in  any  way  any  campaign,  can- 
vass, or  activity  conducted  by  or  in  behalf  of 
any  person  seel^lng  nomination  or  election  as 
the  candidate  of  any  political  party  for  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States  in 
1972  by  infiltrating  any  political  committee 
or  organization  or  headquarters  or  offices  or 
home  or  whereabouts  of  the  person  seeking 
such  nomination  or  election  or  of  any  person 
aiding  him  in  so  doing,  or  by  bugging  or 
eavesdropping  or  wiretapping  the  conversa- 
tions, communications,  plans,  headquarters, 
offices,  home,  or  whereabouts  of  the  person 
seeking  such  nomination  or  election  or  of 
any  other  person  assisting  him  In  so  doing, 
or  by  exercising  surveillance  over  the  person 
seeking  such  nomination  or  election  or  of  any 
person  assisting  him  in  so  doing,  or  by  re- 
porting to  any  other  person  or  to  any  politi- 
cal committee  or  organization  any  informa- 
tion obtained  by  such  infiltration,  eaves- 
dropping, bugging,  wiretapping,  or  furvell- 
lance; 

(8)  whether  any  person,  acting  individual- 
ly or  In  combination  with  others,  or  political 
committee  or  organization  Induced  any  of 
the  activities  mentioned  in  paragraph  (7)  ot 
this  section  or  paid  any  of  the  participants 
in  any  such  activities  for  their  services,  and, 
If  so,  the  identities  of  such  persons,  or  com- 
mittee, or  organization,  and  the  source  of 
the  funds  used  by  them  to  procure  or  finance 
such  activities: 

(9)  any  fabrication,  dissemination,  or  pub- 
lication of  any  false  charges  or  other  false 
information  having  the  purpose  of  discredit- 
ing any  person  seeking  nomination  or  election 
as  the  candidate  of  any  political  party  to 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States  in 
1972: 

(10)  the  planning  of  any  of  the  activities 
mentioned  in  paragraph  (7),  (8),  or  (9)  of 
this  section,  the  employing  of  the  partici- 
pants in  such  activities,  and  the  source  of 
any  moneys  or  things  of  value  which  may 
have  been  given  or  promised  to  the  partici- 
pants in  such  activities  for  their  services, 
and  the  identities  of  any  persons  or  commit- 
tees or  organizations  which  may  have  been 
Involved  in  any  way  in  the  planning,  procur- 
ing, and  financing  of  such  activities: 

(11)  any  transactions  or  circumstances  re- 
lating to  the  source,  the  control,  the  trans- 
mission, the  transfer,  the  deposit,  the  storage, 
the  concealment,  the  expenditure,  or  use  In 
the  United  States  or  in  any  other  country, 
of  any  moneys  or  other  things  of  value  col- 
lected or  received  for  actual  or  pretended  use 
in  the  Presidential  election  of  1972  or  In  any 
related  campaign  or  canvass  or  activities  pre- 
ceding or  accompanying  such  election  by  any 
person,  group  of  persons,  committee,  or  orga- 
nization of  any  kind  acting  or  professing  to 
act  in  behalf  of  any  national  political  party 
or  In  support  of  or  in  opposition  to  any  per- 
son seeking  nomination  or  election  to  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States  In 
1972: 

(12)  compliance  or   noncompliance   with 


any  Act  of  Congress  requiring  the  reporting 
of  the  receipt  or  disbursement  or  use  of  any 
moneys  or  other  things  of  value  mentioned 
In  paragraph  (11)  of  the  section; 

(13)  whether  any  of  the  moneys  or  things 
of  value  mentioned  In  pargaraph  (11)  of  this 
section  were  placed  in  any  secret  fund  or 
place  of  storage  for  xise  in  financing  any  ac- 
tivity which  was  sought  to  be  concealed  from 
the  public,  and.  if  so.  what  disbursement  or 
expenditure  was  made  of  such  secret  fund, 
and  the  identities  of  any  person  or  group  of 
persons  or  committee  or  organization  having 
any  control  over  such  secret  fund  or  the 
disbursement  or  expenditure  of  the  same: 

(14)  whether  any  books,  checks,  canceled 
checks,  communications,  correspondence, 
documents,  papers,  physical  evidence,  rec- 
ords, recordings,  tapes,  or  materials  relating 
to  any  of  the  matters  or  questions  the  select 
committee  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  In- 
vestigate and  study  have  been  concealed,  sup- 
pressed, or  destroyed  by  any  persons  acting 
Individually  or  In  combination  with  others, 
and.  If  so,  the  identities  and  motives  of  any 
such  persons  or  groups  of  persons: 

(15)  any  other  activities,  circumstances, 
materials,  or  transactions  having  a  tendency 
to  prove  or  disprove  that  persons  acting 
either  individually  or  In  combination  with 
others,  engaged  In  any  Illegal,  Improper,  or 
unethical  activities  in  connection  with  the 
Presidential  election  of  1972  or  any  cam- 
paign, canvass,  or  activity  related  to  sucb 
election;  and 

(16)  whether  any  of  the  existing  laws  of 
the  United  States  are  Inadequate,  either  In 
their  provisions  or  manner  of  enforcement 
to  safeguard  the  integrity  or  purity  of  the 
process  by  which  Presidents  are  chosen. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  To  enable  the  select  committee 
to  make  the  investigation  and  study  author- 
ized and  directed  by  this  resolution,  the 
House  empowers  the  select  committee  (1)  to 
employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
clerical,  Investigatory,  legal,  technical,  and 
other  assistants  as  it  deems  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate; (2)  to  sit  and  act  at  any  time  or 
place  during  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourn- 
ment periods  of  the  House:  (3)  to  hold  hear- 
ings for  taking  testimony  on  oath  or  to 
receive  documentary  or  physical  evidence  re- 
lating to  the  matters  and  questions  it  is  au- 
thorized to  investigate  or  study;  (4)  to  re- 
quire by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance as  witnesses  of  any  persons  who  the  se- 
lect committee  believes  have  knowledge  or 
Information  concerning  any  of  the  matters 
or  questions  it  la  authorized  to  investigate 
and  study;  (5)  to  required  by  subpena  or 
order  any  department,  agency,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  executive  branch  of  the  United 
States  Government,  or  any  private  person, 
firm,  or  corporation,  or  any  officer  or  former 
officer  or  employee  of  any  political  committee 
or  organization  to  produce  for  its  considera- 
tion or  for  use  as  evidence  Ui  Its  investiga- 
tion and  study  any  books,  checks,  canceled 
checks,  corresp>ondence,  communications, 
document,  papers,  physical  evidence,  records, 
recordings,  tapes,  or  materials  relating  to  any 
of  the  matters  or  questions  it  is  authorized 
to  investigate  and  study  which  they  or  any 
of  them  may  have  in  their  custody  or  under 
their  control:  (6)  M^make  to  the  House  any 
recommendations  ft^^eems  appropriate  in 
respect  to  the  willful  ^lure  or  refusal  of  any 
person  to  appear  befor^t  li^bedience  to  a 
subpena  or  order,*  or  in  wSpect  to  the  will- 
ful failure  or  refusal  of  any  person  to  answer 
questions  or  give  testimony  In  his  character 
as  a  witness  during  his  appearance  before  It, 
or  in  resi>ect  to  the  willful  failure  or  refusal 
of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government  or 
any  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  or  any  offi- 
cer or  former  officer  or  employee  of  any  poli- 
tical committee  or  organization,  to  produce 


before  the  committee  any  books,  checks,  can- 
celed checks,  correspondence,  communica- 
tions, document,  financial  reords,  papers, 
physial  evidence,  records,  recordings,  tapes] 
or  materials  in  obedience  to  any  subpena  or 
order;  (7)  to  take  depositions  and  other  tes- 
timony on  oath  anywhere  within  the  United 
States  or  In  any  other  country:  (8)  to  pro- 
cure the  temporary  or  intermittent  services 
of  Individual  consultants,  or  organizations 
thereof,  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  a  standing  committee  oi 
the  House  may  procure  such  services;  (9)  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basts,  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency; 
(10)  to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  or  other- 
wise with  the  prior  consent  of  the  chairman 
of  any  other  of  the  House  committees  or  the 
chairman  of  any  subcommittee  of  any  com- 
mittee of  the  House  the  facilities  or  services 
of  any  members  of  the  staffs  of  such  other 
House  committees  or  any  subcommittees  of 
such  other  House  committees  whenever  the 
select  committee  or  its  chairman  deems  that 
such  action  is  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
enable  the  select  committee  tov  make  the 
investigation  and  study  authorized  and  di- 
rected by  this  resolution;  (11)  to  have  ac- 
cess through  the  agency  of  any  members  of 
the  select  committee,  chief  majority  coun- 
sel, minority  counsel,  or  any  of  its  investiga- 
tory assistants  Jointly  designated  by  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority  member 
to  any  data,  evidence,  information,  report, 
analysis,  or  document  or  papers  relating  to 
any  of  the  matters  or  questions  which  it  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  investigate  and 
study  in  the  custody  or  under  the  control  of 
any  department  agency,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government  having  the  power  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  to  Investigate  any 
alleged  criminal  activities  or  to  prosecute 
persons  charged  with  crimes  against  the 
United  States  which  will  aid  the  select  com- 
mittee to  prepare  for  or  conduct  the  Investi- 
gation and  study  authorized  and  directed  by 
this  resolution;  and  (12)  to  expend  to  the 
extent  it  determines  necessary  or  appropriate 
any  moneys  made  avaUable  to  it  by  the 
House  to  perform  the  duties  and  exercise 
the  powers  conferred  upon  It  by  this  resolu^ 
tion  and  to  make  the  investigation  and  study 
It  Is  authorized  by  this  resolution  to  make. 

(b)  Subpenas  may  be  issued  by  the  select 
committee  acting  through  the  chairman  or 
any  other  member  designated  by  him,  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  chairman  or  other  member  anywhere 
within  the  borders  of  the  United  States. 
The  chairman  of  the  select  committee,  or  any 
other  member  thereof,  is  hereby  authorized 
to  administer  oaths  to  any  witnesses  appear- 
ing before  the  committee. 

(c)  In  preparing  for  or  conducting  the  In- 
vestigation and  study  authorized  and  di- 
rected, by  this  resolution,  the  select  com- 
mittee shall  be  empowered  to  exercise  the 
powers  conferred  upon  committees  of  the 
House  by  section  6002  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  or  any  other  Act  of  Con- 
gress regulating  the  granting  of  immunity 
to  witnesses. 

Sec.  4.  The  select  committee  shall  have 
authority  to  recommend  the  enactment  of 
any  new  congressional  legislation  which  Its 
Investigation  considers  it  is  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  safeguard  the  electoral  process  by 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States  Is 
chosen. 

Sec.  6.  The  select  committee  shall  make 
a  final  report  of  the  results  of  the  Investiga- 
tion and  study  conducted  by  it  pursuant  to 
this  resolution,  together  with  its  findings 
and  its  recommendations  as  to  new  con- 
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gressional  legislation  it  deems  necessary  or 
desirable,  to  the  House  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date/but  no  later  than  February  28, 
1974.  The  smect  committee  may  also  submit 
to  the  House  such  Interim  reports  as  it  con- 
siders appropriate.  After  submission  of  its 
final  report,  the  select  committee  shall  have 
three  calendar  months  to  close  its  affairs, 
and  on  the  expiration  of  such  three  calen- 
dar months  shall  cease  to  exist. 

Sec.  6.  The  expenses  of  the  select  commit- 
tee through  February  28.  1974,  under  this 
resolution  shall  not  exceed  $500,000,  of  which 
amount  not  to  exceed  $25,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  procxirement  of  the  services 
of  individual  $500,000,  of  which  amount  not 
to  exceed  $25,000  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  select  com- 
mittee. The  minority  members  of  the  select 
committee  shall  have  one -third  of  the  profes- 
sional staff  of  the  select  committee  (includ- 
ing a  minority  counsel)  and  such  part  of 
the  clerical  staff  as  may  be  adequate. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  I 


IMPEACHMENT  OF  THE  PRESmENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Kay). The  time  of  the  gentlewoman  has 
expired. 

Under  a  previous  order  of  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
support  of  an  imprecedented  pulling  to- 
gether of  Congress,  not  in  a  witch  hunt, 
but  in  the  full  assumption  of  our  respon- 
sibility as  defined  in  the  Constitution.  It 
was  of  this  that  my  colleague,  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey,  spoke  last  Tuesday.  He  spoke 
not  of  an  immediate  desire  to  prosecute 
the  President,  but  merely  of  a  need  not 
to  back  down  from  the  task  which  has 
been  entrusted  to  us.  He  spoke  of  "in- 
vestigation," not  "conviction."  God  help 
us  if  the  two  ever  become  synonj'mous. 

The  administration  has  spoken  a  great 
deal,  these  last  few  months,  of  the  need 
they  felt  to  investigate  "in  the  name  of 
national  secui'ity."  Whether  or  not  na- 
tional security  was  involved  in  those  in- 
stances is  something  many  of  us  ques- 
tion and  Lhould  question.  But  there  is 
no  question  that,  basic  to  our  national 
security,  insofar  as  that  term  means 
the  preservation  of  a  democratic  system, 
is  the  concept  of  responsible  investiga- 
tion. I  will  not  take  the  usual  tack  of 
saying  "and  this  includes  everyone,  even 
the  President"  for  it  seems  obvious  to 
me  that  we  are  talking  of  a  system  which 
must  start  at  the  top,  which  then,  ap- 
plies especially  to  tlie  President. 

Ever  since  the  details  of  the  Water- 
gate break-in  and  subsequent  activities 
began  to  come  to  light,  my  ofTice  has  been 
flooded  by  a  constant  stream  of  letters, 
some  expressing  outrage,  others,  disap- 
pointment, and  of  course  most,  both. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  have  experi- 
enced the  same.  The  letters  differ  in 
rhetoric  and  in  degree,  but  there  is  one 
\theme  common  to  them  all.  It  is:  "What 
io  you  think.  Congressman?"  and  "What 
are  you  doing?"  This  message  makes  a 
basic  presupposition.  It  assumes  that 
there  is  a  relationsliip  between  a  Con- 


gressman's private  thoughts  and  his  pub- 
lic actions.  And  this  is  a  reasonable  as- 
sumption. 

Therefore,  I  urge  you.  as  representa- 
tives of  youi*  constituencies,  do  not  let 
the  thousands  of  questions  pouring  in 
from  your  districts  die  in  your  offices.  We 
are  not  here  to  parry  those  questions  or 
to  protect  the  executive  branch  from 
them.  We  are  here  to  relay  those  ques- 
tions, to  promote  them  in  such  a  way  that 
the  stability  of  the  system  is  preserved 
while  the  infectants  to  that  system  are 
removed. 

When  your  body  shows  signs  of  infec- 
tion, do  you  consistently  ignore  the 
symptoms,  for  fear  of  facing  up  to  the 
fact  that  you  may  have  a  disease?  With- 
out examination  of  the  symptoms,  your 
fears  will  remain  unallayed.  Not  only  do 
you  preclude  the  possibility  of  curing 
yourself,  but  you  deny  yourself  the  re- 
lief of  perhaps  discovering  that  you  are 
not  seriously  ill. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  been  called  fig- 
ureheads, we  have  been  called  admin- 
istration lackies,  we  have  been  called  just 
about  everything  else.  Now  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  what  the  Constitution 
intended  us  to  do,  what  the  constituents 
put  us  here  to  do  and  hopefully,  what 
we  each,  personally,  came  here  to  do: 
represent. 

Our  system  of  government  is  a  tri- 
partite system  of  checks  and  balances. 
It  cannot  exist  if  one  of  the  three 
branches  declines  to  accept  its  respon- 
sibility as  such. 

Histoi-y  may  say  of  us  that  we  did  not 
know  the  answers.  But  let  it  not  say  of 
us  that  we  were  afraid  to  ask  the  ques- 
tions. 

Tlie  questions  to  be  asked  are  outlined 
for  us  generally  in  the  Constitution  and 
specifically  in  the  United  States  Code. 
The  Constitution  calls  for  impeachment 
in  the  cases  of  "bribery,  treason,  and  oth- 
er high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  Title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  spells  out 
the  line  of  action  to  be  taken  in  the  case 
of  the  obstruction  or  impediment  of  jus- 
tice by  means  of  concealing  evidence. 
This  is  a  felony  and  I  concur  with  Mr. 
McCloskey  in  his  statement  that  sus- 
picion of  felony  is  just  stimulus  for  an 
investigration. 

Early  in  the  course  of  the  Watergate 
hearings,  the  Pi-esident  admitted  to  a 
concealment  of  evidence,  again  "in  the 
name  of  national  security."  Mr.  McClos- 
key stressed  that  we  are  not  interested 
in  hearsay  testimony  and  this  is  true.  But 
a  direct  statement  from  the  President 
is  hardly  hearsay  testimony. 

In  examining  the  11  historical  prece- 
dents for  impeachment,  we  come  across 
abuses  of  power,  from  simple  acquisition 
for  personal  profit  to  appointment  of  in- 
competent officers  whose  decisions  affect 
thousands.  To  indicate  the  seriousness 
of  the  issue  before  us,  I  would  point  out 
that  the  questions  involved  in  the  case 
of  the  President  involved  both  personal 
profits,  in  terms  of  possible  illegal  actions 
on  the  part  of  the  Committee  to  Reelect 
the  President  and  offenses  against  large 
numbers  of  people  in  terms  o.'  violation 
of  the  privacy  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee. 


I  am  not  here  today  to  ask  you  for  an 
answer  to  the  question  of  possible  guilt. 
But  if  you  cannot  give  me  an  answer,  a 
negative  answer,  in  which  you  feel  abso- 
lutely, 100  percent  certain,  then  you  have 
questions.  And  if  you  have  questions,  thin 
is  the  time  and  this  is  the  place  for  them 
to  be  brought  to  light. 

Long  before  Watergate  seized  the  n?- 
tional  headlines.  I  spoke  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  I  spoke  about  a  develop  • 
ment,  an  alien  development,  occurring 
in  our  counti-y.  I  spoke  to  the  issue  of  the 
embryonic  stages  of  facism  in  this  coun- 
tiy. 

Since  Watergate  has  been  exposed  to 
us  with  all  its  dirty,  filthy,  sordidness,  I 
speak  again  to  the  Issue  of  the  emer- 
gence of  fascism  in  this  country.  What 
are  the  elements?  What  are  the  elements 
of  fascism  as  it  has  occiured  all  over  the 
world? 

Awesome  power.  Awesome  power  pro- 
ceeding to  one  man  or  group  of  men 
known  as  an  oligarchy.  That  is  an  ele- 
ment of  fascism. 

What  is  another  element  of  fascism? 
The  attempt  to  suppress  the  press,  to 
control  the  press,  to  dictate  to  the  press 
what  must  be  done.  Tliat  is  a  second  ele- 
ment of  fascism. 

A  third  element  in  embryonic  fascism 
is  the  idea  expressed  by  one  dictator  who 
used  the  phrase,  "credere."  That  means, 
"believe;  just  believe,  do  not  question 
me."  This  is  what  has  occurred  time  and 
time  again  in  the  revelations  of  Water- 
gate. Thus  we  have  three  issues  which 
have  always  accompanied  the  emergence 
of  fascism. 

I  submit  to  you,  my  colleagues,  that 
those  three  elements,  and  more,  have 
been  openly  and  nakedly  exposed  in  the 
Watergate  investigation  to  date.  So,  the 
issue  is  whether  this  House,  by  resolu- 
tion of  inquiry,  or  by  requesting  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  inquire,  or  by 
making  the  attempt  to  join  in  the  Senate 
inquiiy;  will  address  itself  to  the  thJig 
that  is  more  frightening  to  me  than  any 
other  aspect  of  Watergate.  That  is  the 
emergence  of  embryonic  fascism  in  a 
nation  that  we  love  and  hold  dear,  that 
we  have  fought  for  and  that  some  are 
still  prepared  to  die  for. 

That  is  the  issue;  not  the  President, 
not  the  Presidency,  not  the  White 
House;  not  whether  it  is  safe;  not 
whether  it  is  expedient:  not  whether 
It  is  political.  Tlie  issue  is.  can 
we  demonstrate  a  commitment  to  an  im- 
perfect system  that  can  be  perfected  and 
should  not  be  jeopardized  by  the  en- 
croachment of  fascism? 


THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ut'.der  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  iMr.  Stark ^  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  asked 
for  this  time  to  speak  this  aiternoon. 
because  I  believe  that  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  Members  of  the  House  to  ap- 
proach any  discussion  of  impeachment 
with  a  recognition  of  the  awesome  re- 
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sponsibility  thrust  upon  this  body  by  the 
f  ramers  of  the  Constitution.  Our  Found- 
ing Fathers  chose  to  rest  in  the  House 
the  sole  power  to  impeach  the  President, 
Vice  President,  and  all  civil  ofiBcers  of 
the  United  States  for  treason,  bribery,  or 
other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  In 
such  a  proceeding,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  analogous  to  a  grand  jury. 
The  articles  of  Impeachment  are  the 
equivalent  of  an  indictment. 

I  believe  that  the  House  now  has  the 
solemn  constitutional  duty  to  determine 
whether  the  current  news  which  is.  in- 
deed, full  of  "hearsay  and  innuendo"  is 
true  insofar  as  it  touches  upon  the  Office 
of  the  Presidency.  As  we  all  know,  to 
say  that  something  is  hearsay  does  not 
mean  that  it  is  not  true.  It  simply  means 
that  it  is  a  little  more  difficult  to  prove 
its  truth  or  falsity. 

There  are  those  who  would  say  that 
we  should  discontinue  this  debate  until 
we  have  more  evidence.  I  say  that  we 
have,  as  representatives,  a  firm  duty  to 
t'le  American  people  to  pursue  these  ac- 
c  )unts  which  indicate  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  participated  in.  or 
at  least  was  aware  of.  a  massive  con- 
.<:piracy  to  conceal  White  House  involve- 
ment in  the  political  espionage,  burglar- 
ies, wiretapping,  campaign  disruption 
and  illegal  use  of  donated  funds  that  are 
all  a  part  of  the  V/atergate  slime.  Can  we 
afford  to  ignore  all  warning  signs  and 
refuse  to  even  discuss  impeachment 
proceedings — proceedings  whiA  are  the 
only  remedy  the  American  people  have 
against  a  President  who  appears  to  have 
covered  up  the  commission  of  felonies? 
Can  we  afford  to  take  at  face  value  naked 
assurances  that  there  was  no  wrong- 
doing b>  the  White  House  I  think  not. 
At  which  point  can  we  expect  those 
statements  to  become  inoperative? 

This  is  not  to  say  tliat  the  President 
is  not  entitled  to  the  presumption  of 
innocence.  Clearly  he  is.  An  impeach- 
ment resolution  does  not  mean  that  he  is 
guilty,  it  only  provides  a  way  for  those 
^'ho  believe  there  has  been  wrongdoing 
to  prove  it.  And.  if  in  hght  of  future  dis- 
closures, the  House  finds  clear-cut  evi- 
dence to  bring  charges,  it  is  left  no  choice 
but  to  carry  out  its  constitutional  man- 
date and  initiate  impeachment  proceed- 
ings. 

There  are  House  Members  who  believe 
that  we  now  have  probable  cause  to  in- 
troduce an  impeachment  resolution.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  join  them  in  such  a 
movement  at  this  time.  We  should, 
though,  demand  that  the  House  have  ac- 
cess to  all  information  gathered  by  the 
Justice  Department's  special  prosecu- 
tor, the  Senate  committee,  and  other 
investigative  bodies  which  possess  facts 
bearing  on  our  sole  responsibility  to 
initiate  impeaclinient  proceedings. 

Because  the  procedure  calls  for  the 
presentation  of  charges  on  the  floor,  as 
individual  Members  we  must  have  as 
much  information  as  possible  before  any 
Member  develops  lists  of  charges.  We 
must  insure  that  the  House  remain  free 
of  charges  of  "headline  baiting"  and  ir- 
responsibility. 


Incidentally,  I  should  also  like  to  point 
out  to  colleagues  who  call  for  clear,  di- 
rect evidence  of  criminal  complicity  of 
the  President  that  the  Constitution  does 
not  require  that  charges  in  a  resolution 
be- of  an  indictable  nature.  Evidence  of 
corruption,  abuse  of  office,  misuse  of  pow- 
er, and  misconduct  are  offenses  which 
can  be  charged  in  an  impeachment  reso- 
lution. As  individual  Members,  I  feel  we 
should  volimtarily  impose  a  standard 
higher  than  the  "probable  cause"  stand- 
ard before  any  of  us  introduces  an  im- 
peachment resolution.  But  we  must  have 
access  to  the  information  that  will  allow 
us  to  make  such  a  decision. 

It  is.  of  course,  possible  that  this 
whole  discussion  might  be  made  moot 
by  a  full  disclosure  to  the  American  peo- 
ple by  the  President.  The  President's 
continued  suppression  of  information 
relating  to  Watergate  justifies  the  rath- 
er unsettling  inference  that  he  does  not 
intend  to  fully  cooperate  with  various 
investigative  bodies  which  seek  to  bring 
the  truth  of  governmental  involvement 
in  this  scandalous  affair  to  the  American 
people. 

So,  today,  I  am  calling  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  choose  his  own  forimi  and  tell 
all  in  the  hope  that  we  can  end  this 
di.scussion.  But  if  he  refuses  to  do  so,  or 
if  he  docs  admit  to  some  crime,  then  we 
will  be  forced  to  exercise  our  constitu- 
tionally mandated  responsibiUty.  Today, 
I  have  introduced  a  resolution  calling  on 
the  Justice  Department  and  all  investiga- 
tive bodies  dealing  with  this  affair  to 
make  all  pertinent  data  available  to  in- 
dividual Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

We  have  no  choice,  but  to  carry  out  our 
responsibility.  Let  us  do  it  in  an  informed 
and  cautious  manner. 


AN  ALTERNATIVE  FOR  THE  HOUSE 
OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  (Mrs.  Burke) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mrs.  BURICE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, impeachment  is  never  a  pleasant  or 
desirable  topic  of  discussion.  Nor  is  it 
necessarily  an  easily  administered  pro- 
cedure or  desirable  remedy.  The  very 
mention  of  the  word  by  Members  of  this 
body  bids  us  to  act  with  extreme  caution 
and  sobriety  of  purpose. 

Our  words  must  be  carefully  chosen 
to  assure  that  there  is  no  misrepresenta- 
tion of  our  specific  intent.  For  to  discuss 
seriously  impeachment  in  this  Chamber 
at  this  time  means  that  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  it  is  likely  that  our  words 
will  be  heard  by  many  and  given  broad 
consideration.  Indeed,  as  Alexander 
Hamilton  noted,  "the  awful  discretion 
which  a  court  of  impeachment  must 
necessEirily  have,  to  doom  to  honor  or 
to  infamy  the  most  confidential  and  the 
most  distinguished  characters  of  the 
community"  must  not  be  invoked  at  a 
whim. 

I  rise  today  with  great  reluctance  and 
trepidation.  I  am  mindful  of  the  great 


heritage  of  this  august  body  and  of  the 
need  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  our  in- 
stitutions of  goverrunent.  But  I  earnestly 
believe  there  is  a  present  compelling  need 
for  this  body  to  determine  and  recog- 
nize both  its  immediate  and  potential 
duty  in  light  of  the  present  crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  this  afternoon  only 
to  discuss  some  of  my  views  on  the  con- 
stitutional duty  and  prerogatives  of  this 
body  with  regard  to  impeachment  of  a 
President.  I  must  emphatically  state  that 
I  have  not  and  do  not  at  this  time  call 
for  this  body  to  institute  formal  im- 
peachment proceedings  against  the  Pres- 
ident. That  would  at  best  be  a  prema- 
ture act  that  would  only  continue  to  di- 
vert attention  from  governing  this  Na- 
tion. No  one  individual  can  pretend  to 
understand  the  complex  web  of  charges 
and  accusations  being  hurled  about. 

In  following  the  development  of  the 
Watergate  scandal  and  its  related  de- 
velopments, one  thing  seems  clear  to 
me — that  the  public  discussion  both  in 
and  out  of  government  is  not  likely  to 
abate.  Senator  Ervin's  committee  is  pro- 
ceeding to  explore  the  facts  of  the  Wa- 
tergate and  related  improprieties:  Mr. 
Cox  is  determining  if  there  is  any  basis 
for  bringing  criminal  indictments  against 
Federal  officials,  and  grand  juries 
around  the  country  are  investigating  a 
complex  and  extensive  web  of  campaign 
corruption.  The  public  will  continue  to 
be  confronted  with  news  relating  to  the 
Watergate  affair. 

At  the  same  time,  the  press  is  beins 
attacked  for  doing  its  duty  as  the  fourth 
branch  of  government  of  reporting  the 
news.  One  only  has  to  consider  the  conse- 
quences to  our  system  of  government  if 
the  press  had  been  precluded  from 
pressing  forward  with  its  inquuT  on  the 
Watergate  affair  to  recognize  that  it 
must  not  now  be  silenced.  It  is  easy  to 
shift  the  blame  to  the  press  for  exposins 
the  uncomfortable  reality  of  the  exist- 
ence of  high  scale  and  broad  level  scandal 
in  our  Government.  I  do  not  believe  the 
answer  to  the  present  crisis  lies  with  the 
restraining  or  suppression  of  the  press; 
at  the  same  time,  as  guardians  of  civil 
liberties,  we  must  insure  to  every  individ- 
ual the  full  rights  of  due  process  under 
the  Constitution  and  all  those  protec- 
tions guaranteed  by  a  trial  by  court  or 
by  jury. 

The  public  has  become  increasingly 
.suspicious  of  the  operation  of  Govern- 
ment. At  all  levels  it  appears  on  the 
surface  that  corruption  abounds.  The 
truth  has  been  too  slow  in  coming  out 
and  the  public  demands  the  complet'. 
truth  and  that  those  who  have  beer- 
charged  with  v>Tongdoing  be  brought  to 
justice. 

How  do  we  put  these  growing  doubts, 
suspicions,  and  questions  to  rest?  How 
do  we  channel  our  inquu-y  in  a  construc- 
tive and  constitutional  direction?  It 
seems  to  me  that  at  this  point  in  time, 
we  are  going  to  answer  some  of  these 
xiuestions  only  by  having  the  House 
gather  the  facts  and  probe  the  activities 
of  the  President  and  his  staff  with  a  view 
toward  some  finality  in  deciding  whether 
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impeachment  should  or  should  not  lie. 
We  all  desperately  want  to  get  on  with 
the  important  business  at  hand  of  con- 
trolling our  economy  and  finding  ways  to 
deal  with  our  many  important  domestic 
problems. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  the 
only  organization  of  Government  consti- 
tutionally imposed  with  the  power  to  im- 
peach the  President,  the  Vice  President, 
and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States. 
The  House  must  determine  if  there  are 
sufficient  grounds  to  vote  in  favor  of  im- 
peachment; that  is,  to  determine  whether 
it  should  bring  charges — called  articles  of 
impeachment — before  the  Senate  for  the 
Senate's  final  determination  of  guilt  or 
innocence.  The  Constitution  makes  this 
conclusion  clear:  Tlie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives "shall  have  the  sole  power  of 
impeachment." 

The  House  cannot  delegate  this  power. 
But  just  as  it  must  decide  whether  arti- 
cles of  impeachment  must  be  presented 
to  the  Senate,  so  too  it  must  make  a  full 
investigation  to  determine  the  validity  of 
the  charges.  In  my  brief  historical  survey 
of  the  procedures  for  establishing  the 
impeachment,  it  becomes  evident  that 
the  mechanism  for  initiating  such  an 
investigation  is  not  a  simple  matter. 

In  recent  days,  we  have  heard  some 
Members  of  the  House  claim  that  the 
House  must  have  clear  and  direct  evi- 
dence of  criminal  complicity  before  it  can 
bring  an  impeachment  resolution.  Some 
even  say  that  an  impeachment  resolution 
should  not  be  brought  until  all  the  facts 
are  known.  They  point  out  that  there  are 
three  separate  and  highly  competent  in- 
vestigations now  being  imdertaken. 
Others  have  claimed  that  there  is  only 
one  action  that  the  House  can  take, 
namely  impeachment. 

But  my  reading  of  the  history  and  the 
precedents  suggests  a  different  conclu- 
sion from  that  reached  by  some  of  my 
colleagues. 

First,  impeaclunent  by  its  very  consti- 
tutional definition  is  a  pretrial  action — a 
pretrial  investigation  much  like  that  of  a 
grand  jury,  but  not  necessarily  identical 
in  every  respect. 

A  review  of  the  uses  of  impeachment 
shows  that  the  House  can  act  responsibly 
now  to  investigate  in  a  preliminary  way 
the  various  allegations,  charges,  counter- 
charges and  accounts  of  the  present 
crisis.  Only  the  House  has  the  constitu- 
tional duty  to  sift  through  all  the  in- 
formation being  generated  from  the 
Ervin  committee,  the  Cox  investigation, 
and  the  grand  jury  probes  to  determine 
whether  a  resolution  of  impeachment 
should  be  recommended.  I  am  suggesting 
only  that  the  House  either  thiough  a 
standing  committee  or  a  select  commit- 
tee, begin  to  acquire  and  gather  the  in- 
formation being  developed  by  the  on- 
going investigations.  At  a.minimum,  con- 
sidering the  House's  constitutional  duty 
and  the  seriousness  of  t; 
tion,  the  House  has  a 
know  the  facts  and  in: 
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tional  rights  are  protected.  In  this  way, 
we  minimize  the  use  of  this  forum  as  a 
platform  for  trial  by  innuendo  or  by 
hearsay. 

Charges  and  allegations  have  generally 
been  examined  by  the  Congress  before  a 
resolution  of  impeachment  has  been 
voted.  What  has  not  though  been  care- 
fully articulated,  or  understood,  is  the 
fact  that  there  have  often  been  two  types 
of  investigations  commenced  before  a 
vote  on  impeachment  by  the  House. 
There  are  cases  in  which  there  have  been 
both  a  preliminary  investigation  and  fact 
finding  activity  by  a  standing  or  select 
committee  followed  by  a  formal  investi- 
gation into  the  charges. 

Reading  the  multivolumed  edition  of 
Hinds'  "Precedents  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States"  does 
not  provide  dispositive  legal  precedents 
for  the  present  situation.  It  does,  how- 
ever, give  one  an  indication  of  how  the 
House  has  proceeded  with  different  cases 
of  impeachment  in  the  past  and  how  this 
two-step  investigation  occms.  In  one 
case,  involving  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  William  Story,  U.S.  judge  for  the 
western  district  of  Arkansas,  charges  and 
specifications  against  the  judge  were 
presented  to  the  House  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Judiciary.  After  the 
committee  had  exammed  the  case  for 
some  time,  it  determined  that  it  needed 
further  specific  authority  to  inquire 
w^hether  Judge  Story  "shall  be  impeached 
for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors." 

There  are  many  other  instances  in 
which  the  House  has  referred  charges 
against  an  impeachable  official  over  to 
a  committee  for  a  preliminary  investiga- 
tion. In  some  of  these  cases,  a  report  of 
the  investigating  committee  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House;  in  other  situations, 
a  resolution  was  presented  asking  for 
more  specific  authority  to  consider  im- 
peachment proceedings.  Indeed,  if  the 
House  should  be  called  upon  to  consider 
impeachment,  it  ought  not  have  to  rely 
on  hearsay  testimony  or,  as  in  the  case 
of  President  Andrew  Johnson,  on  the 
strength  of  charges  made  by  a  Member 
on  his  own  responsibility  only.  The 
charge  being  that  he  removed  Edwin 
M.  Stanton  from  the  Office  of  Secretary 
of  War  contrary  to  an  act  of  Congress 
and  that  he  criticized  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  want  to 
urge  the  House  not  to  file  a  formal 
resolution  of  impeachment.  As  I  have 
tried  to  make  clear  in  my  preceding  re- 
marks, I  believe  the  situation  cautions 
us  to  refrain  from  such  a  presumptions 
move.  But  I  think  many  of  my  colleagues 
are  cognizant  of  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility of  this  Chamber  in  impeach- 
ment proceedings.  If  the  House  should  be 
called  upon  to  review  all  the  information, 
it  ought  not  have  to  do  so  in  a  mood  of 
rush,  bitterness,  or  anger.  It  is  precisely 
because  of  the  very  cautious  attitude  this 
House  has  exhibited  that  I  suggest  that 
we  now  consider  identifying  the  mech- 
anism for  sifting  through  the  volumnious 
data  and  documents  presently  available. 
We  can  no  longer  pretend  that  this  body 
has  no  conceivable  duty  in  light  of  the 


seriousness  of  the  present  situation  and 
the  existing  evidence,  albeit  hearsay  and 
contradictoi  y. 

In  gathering  this  information  in  its 
preliminary  investigation,  the  House  also 
can  and  should  take  great  pains  to  pro- 
tect the  constitutional  rights  of  anyone 
who  may  later  be  indicted.  Due  process 
should  be  afforded  anyone  called  upon  to 
provide  information.  We  must  insure  that 
the  rights  of  individuals  to  a  fair  and 
impartial  trial  are  not  saci'ificed. 

In  looking  outside  of  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  impeachment  of  high  U.S. 
officials,  I  have  noted  that  there  are  other 
situations  in  which  quasi-judicial  bodies 
preview  the  facts  before  launching  a 
formal  investigation.  This  fact-finding 
exercise,  I  believe,  presently  exists  under 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice. 
Further,  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission first  determines  if  there  is  cause 
to  believe  that  a  full  investigation  should 
ensue.  It  determines  whether  there  is  a 
reasonable  basis  for  believing  a  violation 
of  law  has  occured,  and  if  so.  it  recom- 
mends a  full  investigation. 

Some  people  have  said  that  the  in- 
volvement of  the  House  at  this  stage 
would  only  be  duplicative  of  the  Senate's 
present  investigation.  I  do  not  believe 
that  is  a  correct  interpretation.  The  Sen- 
ate Watergate  Committee  is  not  and  can- 
not be  charged  with  determining  if  there 
are  grounds  for  impeachment.  That,  as 
I  have  pointed  out,  can  only  be  decided 
by  the  House.  Moreover,  there  are  many 
areas  of  inquiry  concerning  possible  im- 
peachable offenses  which  the  Senate 
committee  or  the  Cox  investigation  have 
no  jurisdiction  to  probe.  I  am  speaking 
of  such  issues  as  the  continuation  of  the 
bombing  of  Cambodia,  the  wholesale  im- 
poundment of  constitutionally  appropri- 
ated funds,  the  use  of  the  Executive 
privilege  doctrine,  and,  of  course,  the 
broad  spectrum  of  allegedly  illegal  cam- 
paign activities.  The  House  is  the  body 
which  should  collate  and  sift  through 
the  information  while  the  other  investi- 
gations continue. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  taken  the  floor  of 
the  House  with  utmost  caution  and  re- 
flection, only  to  discuss — hopefully  in 
a  responsible  manner — my  concern.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  important  for  a  Member  to 
follow  his  conscience  on  a  matter  as  im- 
portant as  impeaclunent.  I  believe  that 
by  delegating  to  a  committee  the  respon- 
sibility of  gathering,  organizing,  and  an- 
alyzing the  facts,  we  are  not  escalating 
the  sense  of  atrophy,  drama,  or  crisis 
that  presently  exists.  Rather,  I  believe 
we  are  letting  the  American  public  know 
that  the  underlying  but  imspoken  pos- 
sibility of  impeachment  of  the  President 
will  be  handled  in  a  very  careful, 
thorough,  deliberative  and  cautious  way 
to  insure  that  both  the  right  of  the  pub- 
lic to  a  final  answer  on  the  impeach- 
ment question  is  made  and  that  the 
rights  of  innocent  men  and  their  reputa- 
tions are  preserved.  Only  then  will  we 
have  truly  met  all  of  our  constitutional 
responsibilities  and  only  then  will  we  be 
able  to  press  ahead  in  a  vigorous  effort 
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to  try  to  find  ways  to  fulfill  the  promises 
of  a  better  life  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BURKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  (Mrs.  Bdrke)  and  my  col- 
leagues who  have  spoken  today  to  the 
issue  of  impeachment. 

I  have  heard  not  a  single  word  of  im- 
passioned vengeance  or  of  partisan  dem- 
agoguery.  The  point  I  sought  to  make 
last  Wednesday  was  that  we.  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  owed  to  our  constitu- 
ents and  the  Nation  a  high  degree  of 
restraint  and  judicious  language  in  any 
consideration  of  this  question  of  con- 
stitutional responsibihty  in  the  impeach- 
ment process — that  imder  the  Constitu- 
tion the  House  is  acting  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  a  prosecutor  and  grand 
jury  in  considering  impeachment;  that 
impeachment  is  legal  and  constitutional, 
not  a  political  process;  that  we  have  a 
meticulous  obligation  to  respect  rules  of 
evidence  and  due  process,  as  well  as  the 
presiunption  of  irmocence  which  occurs 
to  the  President  as  to  all  other  witnesses 
who  may  be  accused  of  high  crime  and 
misdemeanors. 

Earlier  today  one  of  our  colleagues 
suggested  that  it  was  unseemly  and  im- 
proper for  the  House  to  even  discuss  the 
issue  of  impeachment  at  the  present  time 
because  of  the  danger  of  inflammatory 
remarks  and  exciting  an  already  con- 
fused public. 

Had  the  gentleman  remained  to  hear 
the  comments  of  those  who  have  spoken 
today  I  think  he  would  have  been  satis- 
fied and  pleased,  as  I  have  been,  at  the 
serious  and  thoughtful  approach  of  those 
who  have  discussed  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  House  at  this  critical  time 
In  our  history. 

I  have  asked  for  an  additional  hour 
next  Monday  afternoon,  June  18,  to 
respond  to  the  suggestions  offered  today, 
and  the  new  evidence  that  has  come 
forward  since  my  last  remarks  last 
Wednesday. 

I  would  hope  that  in  that  discussion 
next  Monday  we  can  maintain  the  same 
scholarly  level  of  discussion  that  my  col- 
leagues, and  in  particular  the  gentle- 
woman from  California,  have  demon- 
strated this  afternoon.  Again  I  want  to 
thank  them. 


A  PROFILE  OF  CLARENCE  M.  KEL- 
LEY,  NOMINEE  TO  HEAD  FBI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Randall)  la 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
President  Nixon  nominated  Clarence  M. 
Kelley,  chief  of  police  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  as  FBI  Director.  Already  this  choice 
has  been  acclaimed  to  be  one  of  the  best 
made  at  the  White  House  in  these  trou- 
bled times. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  who  In  form- 
er years  has  been  privileged  to  represent 


a  portion  of  Kansas  City  Mo.,  I  speak 
not  from  hearsay  but  from  personal  ex- 
perience when  I  say  that  Chief  Kelley, 
as  a  former  FBI  agent,  is  a  man  who 
worked  diligently  at  his  job  as  chief  of 
police  for  one  of  our  larger  cities.  He  has 
been  an  appointive  public  official  who 
has  made  himself  available  to  be  seen  by 
just  about  any  citizen  who  had  a  gen- 
uine, good  faith,  problem  of  law  enforce- 
ment to  discuss  with  his  chief  of  police. 
This  open-door  policy  has  earned  for 
liim  the  respect  and  admiration  of  even 
those  who  might  otherwise  be  classified 
as  his  natural  adversaries.  Even  his 
enemies  have  praised  him  for  his  open- 
ness and  straightforwardness. 

My  most  recent  experience  with  Chief 
Kelley  was  a  brief  audience  with  him  a 
httle  over  a  year  ago,  after  several  per- 
sons were  killed  by  a  drug-crazed  addict 
in  Harrisonville,  Mo.,  the  county  seat  of 
Cass  County,  about  35  miles  south  of  the 
city  of  Kansas  City. 

Some  of  our  constituents  in  Harrison- 
ville thought  there  might  be  a  recurrence 
of  violence  over  Memorial  Day  of  1972. 
My  objective  was  to  try  to  enlist  the  help 
of  the  State  Patrol  and  some  help.  If 
needed,  from  the  metropohtan  police 
force  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  prevent  a 
rumored  invasion  of  Harrisonville,  Mo., 
over  Memorial  Day  by  drug  pushers  and 
sympathizers  as  reprisal  for  the  killing  of 
a  drug  addict  a  few  weeks  earlier.  In  my 
conversation  with  Chief  Kelley,  I  found 
him  to  be  a  man  whose  entire  life  had 
been  devoted  to  law  enforcement.  I  found 
a  willingness  to  cooperate  with  his 
smaller  neighboring  communities.  He 
proved  to  me  an  instant  readiness  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  maintain  the  peace 
and  avoid  a  breach  of  the  law,  wherever 
he  could  help. 

There  have  been  so  many  fine  things 
said  about  Clarence  M.  Kelley  since  his 
nomination  that  it  is  difficult  to  recall 
them  all.  Newsweek  In  its  issue  of  June 
18  suggests  that  sill  of  the  present  FBI 
agents  who  have  been  leaderless,  dispir- 
ited, and  thinking  they  have  been  badly 
tarnished  by  Watergate,  now  welcome 
Kelley  with  extreme  pleasure. 

For  some  reason  both  Time  magazine 
and  Newsweek  in  their  issues  of  June  18 
compare  Chief  Kelley  to  Dick  Tracy.  It  is 
my  interpretation  that  this  is  not  any 
kind  of  a  slap  at  the  new  nominee.  Ra- 
ther it  is  because  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
square-jawed.  He  somewhat  resembles 
the  cartoonist's  likeness  of  the  great  de- 
tective, Dick  Tracy.  There  Is  a  newspaper 
story  that  some  of  his  subordinates,  good- 
naturedly,  call  him  Dick  Tracy  but  only 
because  of  his  Insistence  on  the  latest 
technological  weapons  and  crime  control 
such  as  Kansas  C^ity's  new  computerized 
information  system,  and  also  because  of 
the  helicopter  patrol  which,  as  chief,  he 
Instituted  for  the  city. 

It  is  my  judgment,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Chief  Kelley's  chances  of  confirmation  by 
the  Senate  are  not  only  good,  hu*  excel- 
lent. There  may  be  some  civil  rights  par- 
tisans who  might  try  to  make  an  issue  of 
deaths  of  some  blacks  during  the  rioting 
of  1968.  But  as  I  observed  when  I  first 
heard  of  his  nomination  and  was  asked 


for  some  comments  by  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  my  immediate  reaction  was  that, 
"Yes,  Chief  Kelley  had  been  a  firm,  chief 
of  police  but  he  had  always  been  fair." 
The  chief's  own  response  to  the  charge 
of  his  imyielding  position  on  law  and 
order,  during  the  riots  in  Kansas  City  in 
1968,  which  his  enemies  charged  con- 
tributed fuel  to  the  fiames  rather  than 
quenching  them,  is  that  his  very  hard- 
nosed  approach  kept  the  riots  from 
spreading  and  avoided  many  more  deaths 
than  if  he  had  taken  a  soft  stand.  As 
one  who  has  some  actual  knowledge  of 
the  east-side  rioting  of  1968,  I  will  con- 
cur with  the  chief's  rebuttal  to  the 
charges  that  had  been  made  against  him. 
I  think  I  know  for  a  fact  that  if  he  had 
not  acted  quickly  and  with  firmness,  the 
riots  would  have  spread  and  perhaps  cost 
n.any  more  lives. 

Clarence  Kelley  is  completely  nonpo- 
litical.  No  one  has  ever  heard  him  say 
which  party  he  belongs  to.  He  knows  in- 
vestigative procedures.  Kelley  has  had  a 
three-decade  record  as  a  law  enforce- 
ment officer  without  a  single  blemish 
on  his  record.  Coming  to  Kansas  City 
in  1961,  he  took  over  the  police  depart- 
ment, shaken  by  a  scandal,  quickly  re- 
stored morale,  reestablished  public  con- 
fidence and  made  our  police  department 
at  Kansas  City  one  of  the  most  innova- 
tive in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  last  Friday,  June  8, 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  in  its  lead 
editorial  discussed  the  nominee  from 
Kansas  City  to  be  the  new  permanent 
head  of  the  FBI.  It  is  a  well-written  edi- 
torial. I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  Include 
it  in  the  Record  because  it  mentions  the 
fact  that,  while  crime  was.  rising  sharply 
in  other  cities,  Kansas  dfty's  crime  rate 
had  only  a  gentle  curve  upward.  The  edi- 
torial is  factual  in  that  it  mentions  the 
modem  pohce  force  we  have  in  Kansas 
City.  It  points  out  that  Chief  Kelley  is 
a  believer  in  advanced  police  technology, 
bringing  new  tactical  imits  and  a  heli- 
copter fleet  to  the  Kansas  City  police 
force. 

Finally,  the  editorial  covers  the  prop- 
osition that  at  61  Chief  Kelley  is  not 
t(X)  far  away  from  mandatory  retirement 
age,  and  there  would  be  no  temptation 
for  empire  building  but  only  to  make  a 
record  of  solid  achievement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  embrace  and  endorse 
the  conclusion  of  the  editorial  that  the 
appointment  of  Clarence  Kelley  as  the 
new  head  of  the  P^I  wUl  restore  the  pub- 
lic respect  that  the  FBI  so  long  prized 
and  enjoyed  under  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  The 
editorial  follows: 

A  Chiet  pob  the  TBI 

President  Nixon's  choice  of  Clarence  Kelley 
to  bead  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
may  be  one  of  the  best  decisions  made  at 
the  White  House  in  this  troubled  period.  We 
are  thankful,  at  least,  that  Mr.  Nixon  has 
reached  beyond  the  political  realm,  to  select 
a  no-nonsense  professional  lawman  with  a 
reputation  for  attacking  corruption  In  a  city 
that  has  had  plenty  of  It.  There's  a  good 
prospect  that  Kelley  can  restore  stabUity  and 
morale  to  a  proud  agency  that  lately  has  been 
introduced  to  political  squalor,  deriving  from 
the  unfortunate  appointment  of  former  Act- 
ing Director  L.  Patrick  Gray  HI. 
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It  is  well  that  Mr.  Nixon  has  gone  to  the 
ranks,  so  to  speak,  and  named  a  20-year  FBI 
veteran.  This  should  be  reassuring  to  those 
many  dedicated  people  within  the  bureau 
who,  deeply  worried  about  its  efficiency  and 
reputation,  have  appealed  to  the  White 
House  for  appointment  of  a  career  FBI  man 
as  director.  True  enough,  Kelley  finally  left 
the  bioreau,  but  his  record  since  then  as 
police  chief  in  Kansas  City  tends  to  Inspire 
confidence. 

Very  few  police  departments.  In  fact,  can 
offer  crime-control  statistics  that  come  any- 
where close  to  Kansas  City's.  Since  taking 
over  the  police  department  in  1961,  Kelley 
has  weeded  out  internal  corruption  and  mod- 
ernized the  force  with  a  number  of  striking 
innovations,  which  some  other  cities  since 
have  copied.  A  major  achievement  was  de- 
velopment of  a  cooperative  regional  plan  of 
law  enforcement.  The  result  has  been  a  24 
percent  reduction  of  Kansas  City's  crime  rate 
between  1969  and  1972.  Kelly  has  earned  a 
reputation,  In  law  enforcement  circles,  as  a 
skillful  criminologist  and  administrator. 

But  his  other  reputed  talents — of  persua- 
siveness and  conciliation — may  be  equally 
important  in  heading  the  FBI.  He  has.  from 
all  reports,  won  an  amazing  degree  of  com- 
munity support  in  Kansas  City.  Admittedly, 
there  are  charges  that  his  police  used  ex- 
cessive force  against  black  panthers  a  few 
years  ago,  of  which  we  expect  to  hear  more 
In  his  confirmation  hearings.  But  on  the 
record,  he  seems  to  have  a  keen  respect  for 
clvU  rights  of  individuals,  and  his  personal 
integlty  has  not,  we  understand,  been  ques- 
tioned by  anyone. 

This  appointment  also  should  quieten  some 
lavraiakers"  fears  about  installing  a  long- 
term  director  of  the  FBI,  for  Kelley,  at  61,  Is 
not  many  years  away  from  mandatory  re- 
tirement age.  Usually,  at  that  seasoned  stage, 
there  is  less  temptation  to  empire-building 
than  to  strike  out  for  solid  achievement,  and 
his  i>ast  success  seems  to  have  stemmed  large- 
ly from  neutrality  in  partisan  politics,  which 
Is  what's  needed  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  Into 
which  Patrick  Gray  fell.  With  scrupulous  po- 
litical Independence  at  the  top,  the  bureau 
might  be  restored  rather  soon  to  the  position 
of  public  respect  that  it  prized  so  long  under 
J.  Edgar  Hoover. 


WAGE  AND  PRICE  CONTROLS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  its  in- 
ception in  January,  phase  III  has  been  a 
clear  failure.  Food  prices  have  soared; 
rents,  wholesale  and  industrial  prices, 
and  interest  rates  continue  their 
steady  rise.  In  retrospect,  the  President's 
decision  to  move  to  phase  ni  has  proven 
to  be  premature  and  correspondingly 
unwise. 

The  current  economic  instability  can 
be  tolerated  no  longer.  How  can  the 
American  worker  ever  be  expected  to 
moderate  wage  demands  when  prices,  in- 
terest, and  rents  are  brealdng  new  rec- 
ords each  month?  Americans  must  be 
protected  now  from  the  continuing  daily 
erosion  of  their  wages,  salaries,  and 
savings. 

Clearly,  then,  new  tougher  controls  are 
demanded.  But  these  economic  decisions 
must  be  based  on  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  present  economic  turmoil  and  the 
long-range  implications  of  any  program 
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of  comprehensive  controls.  In  short,  any 
decision  to  adopt  controls  must  take  into 
account  the  impact  on  the  economy  of 
not  only  the  imposition  of  the  anti- 
inflation  program,  but  also  the  impact  of 
the  eventual  removal  of  those  controls. 
This,  of  course,  with  the  benefit  of  hind- 
sight, is  where  phase  III  met  its  failure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary'  that  the  President  now 
move  to  adopt  tough  but  fair  controls 
that  will  stabilize  the  economy  and  bol- 
ster the  flagging  confidence  of  all  Amer- 
icans. I  believe  the  wisest  course  would 
be  to  clamp  on  a  short  freeze  on  prices, 
interest  rates,  and  dividends,  then  fol- 
low this  freeze  with  comprehensive  con- 
trols, including  wages,  of  the  type  pre- 
maturely abandoned  in  the  January 
move  to  phase  m.  At  the  same  time,  the 
President  should  also  take  action  to  con- 
trol profit  margins  of  all  banks  and  other 
lending  institutions  as  a  means  of  re- 
straining and  perliaps  reducing  interest 
rates,  which  are  now  threatening  to  price 
all  prospective  borrowers,  both  large  and 
small,  out  of  the  credit  markets. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lead 
editorial  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  contains  a  well  reasoned  analysis 
of  the  causes  of  the  present  economic 
deterioration.  The  Post  sees  our  difficul- 
ties as  arising  out  of  poor  economic 
planning,  as  well  as  action  based  more 
on  political  necessity  than  on  economic 
wisdom.  I  commend  this  editorial  to  all 
my  congressional  colleagues.  It  contains 
sound  analysis  as  well  as  wise  recom- 
mendations for  strong  governmental 
action.  Such  action  is  demanded  if  we  are 
to  restrain  inflation  while  assuring  all 
Americans  plentiful  food  supplies  and 
other  necessities  in  a  full  employment 
economy. 

The  article  follows: 
[Pr6m  the  Washington  Post,  June  12,  1973] 
The  Next  Wace  and  Pbice  Contbous 

President  Nixon  has  recently  been  suggest- 
ing that  he  may  Indeed  take  action  shortly 
to  hold  down  infiation.  As  a  practical  matter, 
the  only  action  worth  taking  In  the  present 
circumstances  Is  a  short  freeze  followed  by 
comprehensive  controls  roughly  along  the 
lines  of  the  late  lamented  phase  II.  There 
has  been  talk  of  keeping  the  freeze  very 
short — 30  days,  perhaps.  Instead  of  the  90 
days  of  the  1971  freeze.  That  would  permit 
the  administration  to  freeze  only  prices, 
without  getting  into  the  horrendous  legal 
and  administrative  snarls  that  arise  when 
schedTiled  wage  Increases  are  cancelled.  That 
Idea  makes  a  good  deal  of  sense. 

But  the  nature  of  the  next  round  of  con- 
trols has  to  depend  upon  a  candid  and  ac- 
curate diagnosis  of  our  present  economic 
troubles.  Freezing  prices  and  wages  is  easy. 
The  dangerous  part  of  the  exercise  is  the 
thaw,  when  the  economy  moves  toward  flex- 
ible controls  designed  for  the  long  haul.  That 
Is  the  point  at  which  the  President  needs  to 
explain  to  the  country  Just  what  has  gone 
v«rrong,  and  what  has  to  be  done  to  cure  it. 
One  of  the  curiosities  of  inflation  is  that  the 
cure  cannot  work  unless  most  people  are  per- 
suaded that  It  will  work.  There  is  more  than 
mathematics  to  economic  policy. 

The  questions  In  most  people's  minds  are 
the  simple  ones :  Why  are  controls  now  neces- 
sary again,  only  five  months  after  the  admin- 
istration lifted  them?  Why  has  the  admin- 
istration's plan  turned  out  entirely  differ- 


ently from  its  expectations?  If  the  effect  of 
controls  In  1971  and  1972  is  only  to  leave  us 
with  a  much  more  severe  inflation  in  1973, 
what  can  we  hope  from  further  controls  in 
the  future? 

In  retrospect,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  ad- 
ministration misused  the  opportunity  that 
it  created  with  the  1971  freeze  and  the  fol- 
lowing Phase  II.  In  early  1971  we  were  In  a 
recession.  Unemployment  was  high.  At  the 
same  time,  prices  were  rising  ominously. 
Unfortunately,  the  economic  remedies  that 
reduce  unemployment  tend  to  raise  inflation 
rates,  and  vice  versa.  With  au  election  com- 
ing, the  administration  felt  itself  to  be  un- 
der great  political  pressure.  The  White  House 
decided  to  apply  controls  to  hold  down  prices 
and  wages  artificially  while  It  applied  enor- 
mously powerful  pressures  to  expand  the 
economy  at  drastic  speeds  and  to  create  Jobs 
faster  than  the  adult  population  was  grow- 
ing. First  came  massive  tax  cuts,  then  ex- 
pansion of  benefits  such  as  Social  Security 
which  have  high  impact  on  personal  spend- 
ing. Interest  rates  were  held  down  as  the 
budget  deficits  soared.  Rep.  Wilbur  Mills  (D- 
Ark),  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  put  the  matter  accurately 
when  he  said,  ".  .  .  we  acted  as  if  those  con- 
trols permitted  us  to  indulge  ourselves  in  a 
fiscal  and  monetary  orgy  ...  I  do  not  care 
what  brand  of  economics  you  prefer,  you 
cannot  have  the  supply  of  money  go  up  by 
almost  10  per  cent  In  nine  months  without 
getting  an  upward  rush  In  prices  after- 
wards .  .  .  We  wasted  on  a  fiscal -monetary 
policy  binge  the  respite  which  wage  and  price 
controls  could  have  given  us." 

Tlie  unemployment  rate  dropped  from  6.1 
percent  in  August,  1971,  when  the  President 
put  the  freeze  Into  effect,  to  5.2  percent  In 
November,  1972.  That  decline  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  the  results  of  the  election. 
The  President's  precise  Intentions  for  the 
post-election  period  are  not  known,  but  the 
outline  seems  fairly  clear.  Many  economists 
believe  that  controls  can  only  postpone  price 
increases.  By  dropping  Phase  n  last  January, 
the  administration  apparently  expected  to 
let  the  pent-up  fiood  of  these  postponed  price 
increases  work  their  way  through  the  econ- 
omy in  a  sudden  bulge.  It  would  be  painful 
but  it  would  be  short  and  there  was  nearly 
two  years  until  the  next  election.  The  White 
House  would  rely  on  its  new  rapprochement 
with  the  labor  leaders  to  damp  down  a  wage 
spiral.  Meanwhile,  to  turn  off  the  Inflationary 
pressure  at  Its  source,  the  President  invoked 
severe  and  rigid  spending  limits,  moving  the 
federal  budget  toward  balance  as  fast  as  his 
economists  dared.  Those  limits  were  then  de- 
fended In  a  vehement  and  abusive  campaign 
by  the  administration  against  the  spend- 
thrifts In  Congress. 

What  went  wrong  with  this  strategy?  Most 
obviously,  the  eruption  of  the  Watergate 
scandals  distracted  the  administration  at  a 
crucial  time.  But  there  were  other  surprises 
for  the  White  House.  The  administration,  like 
everj'one  else,  underestimated  the  extent  and 
effect  of  the  devaluations  of  the  dollar.  The 
first  devaluation  was  planned  but  the  second 
was  not.  Since  then,  there  has  been  in  effect 
a  third  devaluation  as  other  currencies'  values 
float  upward.  That  has  raised  the  prices  not 
only  of  all  that  we  buy  abroad,  but  many  of 
the  goods,  notably  agricultural  products,  that 
we  sell  abroad. 

Above  all,  no-one  had  fully  reckoned  the 
psychological  effects  of  ending  the  controls. 
Many  businessmen,  it  now  appears,  not  only 
raised  prices  to  compensate  for  the  past  but 
kept  right  on  raising  them  in  anticipation  of 
renewed  controls  in  the  future.  As  the  price 
Indices  began  moving  upward  In  response, 
the  talk  of  a  new  freeze  began  to  frighten 
still  more  businessmen  Into  still  more  antici- 
patory Increases. 
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The  first  lesson  of  this  melancholy  experi- 
ence is  that  controls  are  not  omnipotent. 
They  are  not  a  magic  spell  that  permits  a  gov- 
ernment to  follow  foolish  and  reckless  poli- 
cies with  impunity.  Our  European  friends, 
incidentally,  could  have  told  us  that.  They 
liave  been  using  controls  actively,  off  and  on. 
ever  since  World  War  II  and  they  have  had 
considerably  more  trouble  with  inflation  over 
the  years  than  we  have.  Even  under  parlia- 
mentary governments,  with  their  great  flexi- 
bility in  calling  elections,  it  has  proved  very 
expensive  to  try  to  make  the  business  cycle 
conform  to  the  politicians'  calendar. 

The  second  lesson  is  that  a  large  and  rich 
nation  cannot  afford  to  make  economic  pol- 
icy simply  by  reacting  wildly  to  one  immedi- 
ate threat.  Policy  has  to  move  to  a  larger 
target  than  the  date  of  the  next  election. 
Mr.  Nixons  policy  of  1971-72  was  successful 
in  ending  the  recession,  but  his  vast  budget 
deficits  then  are  of  course  the  principal  cause 
of  the  present  Inflation.  A  similar  reaction 
now  to  the  Inflation  could  conceivably  drop 
the  country  back  Into  a  new  recession.  There 
are  other  xmlnvlting  prospects.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  have  a  roaring  inflation  and  ris- 
ing unemployment  simultaneously.  The  next 
control  system  will  have- to  be  more  than  an 
overreaction  to  an  Immediate  peril.  Controls 
are  no  more  than  one  part  of  an  economic 
program  that  needs  to  address  not  only  the 
Inflation  that  is  todays  concern,  but  the 
recession  and  the  erosion  of  standards  of  liv- 
ing that  might  well  be  tomorrow's. 


THE   HOBBS   ACT   AMENDMENT   OF 
1973 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  <Mr.  Anderson)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mi*. 
Speaker,  last  February,  the  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  a  truly  unfortunate 
decision.  The  case — United  States 
against  Enmons — centered  around 
charges  of  sabotage  and  wanton  de- 
struction of  property  by  a  group  of  em- 
ployees who  were  on  strike  for  higher 
wages  and  benefits.  The  Court  ruled 
that  while  blowing  up  transformers  and 
committing  other  acts  of  sabotage  might 
have  been  Federal  crimes  under  other 
circumstances,  such  acts  were  not  Fed- 
eral crimes  if  the  employees  were  on 
strike  for  legitimate  demands.  In  short, 
the  Court  suggesting  that  the  end  jus- 
tifies the  means — that  in  making  strike 
demands,  workers  could  resort  even  to 
violence,  if  necessary,  and  remain  free 
from  Federal  prosecution. 

The  Enmons  decision  centered  on  the 
Hobbs  Act,  the  Federal  antiextortibn 
statute,  which  has  been  on  the  books  for 
more  than  25  years.  Under  the  act,  ex- 
tortion is  defined  as  the  use  of  violence 
or  the  threat  of  violence  to  coerce  some- 
one into  imwillingly  giving  up  property. 
In  one  form  or  another,  such  acts  have 
been  outlawed  in  business  since  1934  by 
Federal  law.  Yet  in  the  bizarre  case  I  just 
mentioned,  the  Court  has  suddenly  de- 
cided that  the  use  of  violence  as  a  means 
of  coercing  management  to  meet  strike 
demands  is  not  extortion  at  all,  but  a 
perfectly  legitimate  bargaining  tool  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Federal  courts. 

How  is  it  that  we  have  reached  this 
point?  How  is  it  that  as  we  approach  the 
final  quarter  of  the  twentieth  centiuy 


we  are  still  confronted  with  the  same 
type  of  violence  rising  from  labor-man- 
agement disputes  that  supposedly  we 
had  banished  more  than  30  years  ago? 
How  is  it  that  despite  the  plethora  of 
Federal  labor  laws  passed  in  the  last  40 
years,  men  still  seek  to  resolve  their  dif- 
ferences through  violence  and  coercion 
rather  than  the  peaceful,  legal  collective 
bargaining  system  we  have  established 
and  perfected  over  the  years? 

Tlie  answers  to  these  questions  are  cer- 
tainly complex.  But  I  do  think  legisla- 
tion to  correct  the  imfortunate  Supreme 
Court  decision  I  have  referred  to  could 
make  an  important  contribution  to 
remedying  the  problem.  The  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  is  designed  to  do  just 
that. 

RISE      IN      VIOLENCE     ASSOCIATED      WITH      LABOK- 
MANACEMENT     DISPUTES 

Violence  resulting  from  labor-man- 
agement disputes  is  clearly  again  on  the 
rise.  While  the  Labor  Department  does 
not  collect  statistics  on  this  phenome- 
non, I  think  we  need  only  recall  some  of 
the  appalling  incidents  of  the  past  few 
years  to  realize  that  labor  violence  is  a 
far  more  serious  problem  today  than  it 
has  been  for  decades. 

In  April  1970.  over  1,500  construction 
workek-s  stormed  Spreens  Volkswagen  in 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  They  demolished 
a  new  addition  which  had  been  con- 
structed by  nonunion  labor,  damaged  and 
destroyed  over  60  cars,  and  assaulted 
newsmen  who  tried  to  document  the 
event.  After  2  hours  of  uncontrollable 
rioting,  the  workers  had  caased  $200,000 
in  damage,  which  resulted  in  indictments 
handed  down  on  charges  ranging  from 
arson  to  assault  and  battery. 

Just  last  Februarj- — 2  days  before  the 
Enmons  decision  was  made — 400  build- 
ing tradesmen  arrived  in  chartered  buses 
at  the  site  of  a  building  being  constructed 
for  Shell  Oil  Co.  in  Kalkaska,  Mich.,  by  a 
nonimion  contractor.  They  outnumbered 
20  State  troopers  and  used  large  building 
beams  to  demolish  part  of  the  new  build- 
ing, causing  $100,000  in  damage. 

In  March  1972,  over  500  AFL-CIO 
pickets  stormed  a  fuel  oil  facility  in  Port 
Allen,  La.,  to  protest  the  use  of  nonunion 
labor  on  the  site.  The  pickets  ignored  an 
injunction  limiting  the  number  of  pick- 
ets which  could  be  legally  stationed  at 
the  site  and  on  March  28  damaged  cars 
and  attacked  employees  who  tried  to 
enter  the  site.  The  next  day  helicopters 
had  to  be  used  to  get  workmen  into  the 
site.  Finally,  on  March  30,  509  National 
Guardsmen  had  to  be  called  in  to  restore 
order  in  a  situation  which  was  simply  too 
big  to  be  handled  by  local  authorities. 

In  November  1972,  the  Auburn  Electric 
Co..  a  nonunion  contractor,  agreed  to  do 
some  electrical  work  on  a  school  being 
built  in  the  Detroit  area  primarily  by 
union  contractors.  On  November  19, 1972, 
between  400  to  500  men  stormed  the  con- 
stmction  site,  started  fires,  ripped  out 
electrical  conduits  and  equipment  and 
damaged  construction  trailers  used  by 
Auburn.  Significantly,  the  damage  was 
limited  almost  exclusively  to  the  elec- 
trical work  while  the  other  portions  of 
the  site  built  by  union  workers  remained 
untouched. 


Probably  the  most  incredible  act  of  all 
occurred  last  June  in  Philadelphia.  Over 
1,000  building  tradesmen  massed  to  pro- 
test the  construction  of  a  large  hotel- 
ofiBce  complex  by  Altemose  Construction 
Co. — a  nonunion  contractor.  The  work- 
ers stormed  a  cyclone  fence  around  the 
site  and  then  proceeded  to  systematically 
set  fire  to  trucks,  a  bulldozer,  a  trailer, 
and  a  construction  shed  as  others  held 
fire  engines  and  police  officials  at  bay. 

As  later  described  by  a  reporter  on  the 
scene,  "the  scene  at  the  King  of  Pnassia 
construction  site  was  right  out  of  Viet- 
nam." A  judge  who  issued  an  injunction 
against  the  mob  activity  later  that  day 
labeled  the  incident  "a  scene  you  would 
expect  to  find  in  a  war  zone,"  a  "virtual 
military  attack." 

These  of  course  are  only  selected  ex- 
amples. Actually,  similar  incidents  have 
occurred  all  over  the  Nation  in  recent 
years.  The  Associated  Building  Contrac- 
tors. Inc.,  recently  documented  170  acts 
of  viojfinpe'  against  ABC  members,  in- 
cluding r9  dynamitings.  34  fires.  64 
acts  of  vandalism,  and  42  assaults.  All 
told,  damage  estimates  exceed  $5  mil- 
lion— all  within  the  space  of  a  few  years. 

THE  ORIGINS  OF  RECENT  CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY  VIOLENCE 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  make  clear 
at  this  point  that  the  kind  of  serious 
violence  in  the  context  of  labor-manage- 
ment disputes  which  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing is  a  problem  which  is  largely 
confined  to  the  construction  industry; 
for  the  most  part,  it  does  not  extend 
across  the  broad  range  of  labor  manage- 
ment relations  into  the  other  highly  or- 
ganized sectors  of  the  economy.  Indeed, 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  recent  no- 
strike  pact  in  the  steel  industry,  and  its 
likely  emulation  elsewhere,  we  have  wit- 
nessed substantial  progress  rather  than 
retrogression  in  the  evolution  of  labor- 
management  relations. 

The  question  immediately  comes  to 
mind  then  as  to  why  the  construction 
industry  has  experienced  this  dramatic 
upsurge  of  violence  and  property  de- 
struction. At  bottom,  I  think  the  answer 
to  that  question  hinges  largely  on  the 
growing  open-shop  movement  and  the 
threat  which  it  poses  to  the  traditional 
craft  unions  which  have  so  long  domi- 
nated the  industry. 

The  origins  of  the  now  burgeoning 
open-shop  movement  lie  on  the  extraor- 
dinary wage  increase  spiral  that  beset 
the  industry  about  1967.  During  the  early 
sixties  wage  increases  in  the  construction 
industry  averaged  between  5  and  7  per- 
cent annually,  a  figure  somewhat  higher 
than  the  average  of  U.S.  industry  as  a 
whole  but  not  notably  out  of  line  with 
wage  trends  generally. 

In  1968,  however,  construction  indus- 
try settlements  averaged  nearly  9  per- 
cent, and  the  following  year  they  rose 
to  almost  13  percent.  By  1970  wage 
settlements  averaged  15  percent,  with 
first  year  increases  in  settlements  nego- 
tiated that  year  amoimting  to  almost  20 
percent  in  many  cases. 

During  the  peak  of  the  wage  boom  in 
1970  and  early  1971,  hundreds  of  3-year 
contracts  were  negotiated  which  sent 
construction  wage  levels  in  many  areas 
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of  the  coimtry  soaring  out  of  all  reason- 
able relationships  to  the  rest  of  the  econ- 
omy. In  the  Wichita,  Kans.,  area,  for 
example,  operating  engineers  negotiated 
a  settlement  which  raised  hourly  rates 
from  $5.40  to  $10.50  over  a  36-month  pe- 
riod. In  Hartford,  Conn.,  electricians  ob- 
tained a  3-year  increase  which  boosted 
wage  rates  from  $6.75  an  hour  to  $12.50. 
And  in  Los  Angeles,  sheet  metal  workers 
obtained  a  similar  agreement  lifting 
hourly  wage  rates  from  $7.06  to  more 
than  $12.  Moreover,  these  are  only  repre- 
sentative examples.  Similar  agreements 
were  negotiated  all  over  the  country. 

To  be  sure,  these  were  years  during 
which  the  fires  of  inflation  ravaged  the 
entire  U.S.  economy,  and  in  which  wage 
rates  rose  dramatically  in  almost  all  in- 
dustries. Nevertheless,  the  wage  boom  in 
construction  was  unparalleled  even  in  the 
context  of  an  inflation-rid  economy.  The 
Increases  obtained  by  many  craft  unions 
shattered  most  traditional  wage  rate  dif- 
ferentials and  opened  up  a  huge,  xm- 
precedented  gap  between  wages  paid  con- 
struction workers  and  those  paid  workers 
in  other  sectors  of  the  economy. 

During  the  early  1960's,  for  instance, 
annual  construction  wage  increases  con- 
sistently averaged  about  1.7  times  greater 
than  those  for  manufacturing,  a  trend 
that  was  in  line  with  historical  patterns. 
In  1967,  however,  construction  hourly  in- 
creases were  2.7  times  greater  than  the 
average  for  manufactiu-ing;  by  1969  the 
ratio  of  construction  wage  hourly  in- 
creases to  manufacturing  was  3.5,  and  by 
1970,  hourly  increases  in  construction 
were  nearly  four  times  as  large  as  those 
In  the  manufacturing  sector — 90  cents 
per  hour  as  opposed  to  23  cents  in  manu- 
facturing. 

Even  labor  leaders  outside  of  the  con- 
struction Industry  did  not  fail  to  take 
notice  of  this  imjustifled  wage  rate  es- 
calation. Leonard  Woodcock,  of  the 
UAW,  for  example,  stated: 

There  Is  no  question  that  wage  Increases 
In  construction  are  excessive. 

He  further  noted  that  because  con- 
struction wages  had  leaped  so  far  aheai 
of  other  wage  rates  in  the  economy,  the 
pressures  on  union  leaders  outside  the 
building  trades  to  obtain  similar  settle- 
ments were  almost  imbearable. 

Seriously  compounding  this  round  of 
.  runaway  wage  settlements  was  the  fact 
^  that  the  construction  industry  posted  al- 
most no  gains  in  productivity  during  the 
same  period.  Whereas  large  wage  in- 
creases in  some  sectors  of  the  economy 
may  be  offset  in  part  by  vigorous  ad- 
vances in  output  per  man-hour,  added 
wage  costs  In  the  construction  Industry 
are  almost  entirely  reflected  in  higher 
prices  or  reduced  profits.  While  the  ex- 
amples of  productivity  retarding  prac- 
tices and  restrictive  work  rules  in  the 
construction  Industry  are  legion  and 
widely  known,  suffice  it  here  to  say  that 
a  recent  survey  by  the  Engineering  News 
Record  found  between  15  and  40  percent 
of  the  average  construction  payroll  is 
accounted  for  low  productivity. 

Wliile  this  figure  is  certainly  sobering, 
it  does  not  seem  to  far  ofif  the  mark  when 
you  consider,  for  example,  that  an  aver- 
age brick  mason  laid  600  blocks  per  day 


iia  1926  but  only  averages  100  per  day  at 
present.  Or  that  a  cement  mason  finished 
2,000  square  feet  a  day  by  hand  40  years 
ago,  but  even  with  the  help  of  vibrators, 
mechanical  screeds  and  power  trowels 
finishes  only  600  square  feet  today.  The 
basic  reason  that  technological  advances 
have  led  to  lower  rather  than  vastly  in- 
creased output  as  might  be  expected  Is 
simply  that  the  building  trades  unions 
have  insisted  on  preserving  traditional 
work  jurisdictions  and  padding  payrolls 
with  redundant  labor  to  an  almost  un- 
conscionable degree. 

Thus,  an  electrician  must  be  on  hand 
in  many  aretis  during  any  time  in  which 
temporary  lights  are  used  on  a  construc- 
tion project,  even  though  electricians 
might  not  actually  be  employed  in  on- 
going work  on  the  project.  Since  on  many 
projects  the  lights  are  never  turned  ofif, 
the  attending  electricians  are  paid  $8  to 
$10  per  hour  around  the  clock  week  in, 
week  out,  to  watch  them  bum.  Similarly, 
In  the  case  of  automated  welding  ma- 
chines and  compressors,  an  operating 
engineer  must  be  paid  for  a  full  day  al- 
though these  machines  are  started  with 
the  push  of  a  button,  run  aU  day  unat- 
tended, and  are  turned  ofif  by  the  flip  of 
a  switch.  The  situation  is  much  tlie  same 
with  temporary  heating  on  projects  since 
operating  engineers  are  required  on  a  24- 
hour  basis  even  though  heaters  are  fully 
automatic. 

When  two  or  more  unions  claim  the 
same  job  jurisdiction,  the  payroll  pad- 
ding becomes  even  more  ludicrous.  For 
example,  one  contractor  reported  that  on 
a  powerplant  job,  using  small  gasoline- 
powered  generators,  he  had  to  pay  an 
operating  engineer  to  watch  each  gaso- 
line engine,  an  electrician  to  watch  the 
generators  on  each  machine,  and  a  pipe- 
fitter to  w-atch  the  electric  wires  ruiming 
from  the  generators  to  handheld  power 
tools  operated  by  union  journeymen. 

In  another  instance,  an  argument  be- 
tween the  electricians  and  the  carpen- 
ters as  to  who  should  install  a  chain- 
hung  ceiling  lamp  with  a  wire  and  plug 
attached  was  resolved  by  using  one  man 
from  each  union.  The  carpenter  screwed 

p  hooks  in  the  ceiling  and  hung  the 
chain  while  the  electrician  put  the  plug 
into  tlie  wall  socket.  Meanwhile,  the  con- 
tractor ended  up  paying  $40  just  for  in- 
stalling each  such  unit  in  a  350-room 
motel  complex. 

In  combination,  these  excessive  wage 
rate  increases  and  the  persistence  of  pro- 
ductivity retarding  practices,  exerted  an 
enormous  cost  toll  on  the  construction 
industiy.  Construction  costs  became  so 
high  that  knowledgeable  observei-s  be- 
gan to  openly  suggest  that  the  industry 
would  soon  price  itself  right  out  of  the 
market  if  these  trends  continued.  They 
feared  that  construction  activities  would 
grind  to  a  halt  simply  because  few  in- 
dividuals or  firms  would  be  in  a  position 
to  absorb  the  huge  costs  of  new  projects. 

The  fact  that  responsible  union  leaders 
as  well  as  contractors  accepted  this 
assessment  of  the  situation  is  attested  to 
by  the  industries'  voluntary  acceptance 
of  Government  wage  and  price  controls 
in  March  of  1971,  6  months  before  the 
President  imposed  a  freeze  on  the  econ- 


omy generally.  This  program  was  imple- 
mented through  tJie  Construction  Indus- 
try Stabilization  Committee  on  which 
both  labor  and  management  shared  the 
decisionmaking  power.  Since  its  incep- 
tion, the  CISC  has  had  measurable  suc- 
cess in  bringing  wage  rate  increases  back 
to  a  more  reasonable  level. 

Nevertheless,  there  were  other  signifi- 
cant responses  to  the  Industry's  head- 
long dash  to  wage-fueled  disaster.  The 
most  important  of  these  was  the  rise  of 
the  open  shop  movement  and  the  loss  of 
numerous  large  construction  projects, 
formerly  almost  entirely  performed  by 
unionized  labor,  to  nonunion  contractors. 
In  early  1972,  the  head  of  the  AFL-CIO 
Building  Trades  Department  himself, 
Frank  Bonadio,  warned  union  men  that 
in  the  previous  2  years  open  shop  con- 
tractors had  taken  more  than  $7.5  billion 
worth  of  powerplant  construction  alone 
from  unionized  contractors. 

Similarly,  the  Associated  General  Con- 
tractors, the  largest  association  of  gen- 
eral contractors  in  the  Nation,  reports 
that  35  percent — more  than  3,000 — of  its 
members  now  do  more  than  one-half  of 
their  work  under  open  shops.  A  decade 
or  more  ago,  fewer  than  10  percent  of  its 
members  even  dared  consider  open  shop 
construction,  let  alone  perform  the  ma- 
jority of  their  work  under  such  arrange- 
ments. 

Likewise,  the  National  Construction 
Association,  an  organization  of  35  large, 
nationwide  heavy  industrial  contractors; 
which  operate  entirely  under  union 
agreements,  indicates  that  in  1971  it  lost 
more  than  one-third  of  its  work  to  open 
shop  contractors.  According  to  a  recent 
McGraw  Hill  survey,  cities  like  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  Baltimore  have  already  be- 
come open-shop  strongholds.  In  Pitts- 
burgh, a  traditionally  strong  union  tovm, 
it  is  now  reported  that  more  than  75 
percent  of  new  construction  is  performed 
by  nonunion  contractors.  Similar  trends 
are  reported  for  Ohio.  Michigan,  and 
other  areas  of  the  country. 

Natiu'ally,  the  building  trades  unions 
are  not  about  to  passively  allow  this 
trend  toward  open  shop  operations  to 
continue.  They  fully  realize  that  $12  per 
horn-  wage  rates  are  of  little  value  if 
unionized  contractors  continue  to  be 
underbid  by  20  or  30  percent  on  projects 
by  their  nonunion  competitors.  Indeed,  a 
significant  segment  of  the  national  build- 
ing trades  leadership  has  been  quite 
forthright  in  pinpointing  the  blame  for 
current  open  shop  inroads  in  the  indus- 
tiy. 

Edward  Carlough,  president  of  the 
sheet  metal  workers,  told  a  convention 
of  his  union  that: 

We've  met  the  enemy  and  be  is  us  .  .  . 
since  we  In  the  unionized  sector  of  the  con- 
struction Industry  helped  create  the  problem, 
we  are  the  people  who  can  turn  It  aroiuid. 

Similarly,  Robert  Georgine,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  AFL-CIO  Building 
Trades  Department  has  said: 

We  have  a  philosophy  about  how  we  pro- 
tect our  work  ...  we  have  to  make  it  easier 
for  our  union  contractors  to  be  competitive. 
We  are  placing  our  weight  behind  the  old 
labor  slogan  "a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's 

pay." 
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Unfortunately,  these  wise  counsels  to 
self-reform  and  elimination  of  costly 
work  rules  and  excessive  wage  demands 
issued  by  responsible  national  craft  union 
l::aders  have  been  honored  most  often  in 
the  breach  at  the  local  level.  More  typical 
of  the  attitude  with  which  many  local 
building  trades  members  confront  their 
eroding  share  of  the  construction  market 
is  this  recent  statement  made  at  a  5,000 
man  union  rally  in  Rhode  Island : 

Everything  Is  at  stake — our  jobs,  our  wages, 
our  benefits,  our  pensions,  and  the  health 
and  welfare  of  our  children.  The  nonunion 
shop  movement  Is  a  cancerous  growth.  We 
must  stamp  It  out.  On  this  day.  February  18, 
1973.  we  hereby  declare  a  full-scale  war. 

In  a  similar  vein,  the  president  of  a 
local  sheet  metal  workers  union  in  Albany 
wrote  his  membership : 

We  don't  plan  to  give  up  easy.  We're  going 
to  fight  with  everything  we  have  available. 
We  may  get  a  little  bloody  .  .  .  but  we  will  be 
successful. 

Thus,  craft  union  leaders  at  all  levels 
recognize  the  severity  of  the  challenge 
posed  by  the  open  shop  movement.  As 
this  brief  review  of  recent  construction 
industry  history  suggests,  the  threat  is 
largely  a  self-inflicted  one.  To  a  dismay- 
ing degi'ee.  however,  the  building  trades 
movement  has  chosen  to  ignore  the  con- 
structive advice  of  its  own  leadership 
and  has  attempted  to  rollback  the  threat 
through  intimidation,  lawlessness,  and 
wanton  destruction  of  property.  The  sta- 
tistics and  the  examples  of  construction 
site  violence  that  I  mentioned  earlier  are 
the  natural  outgrowth  of  that  wrong- 
headed  and  reprehensible  response  to  the 
problem. 

THE   NEED  FOR   LEGISLATION 

It  should  be  clear  then  that  the  recent 
upsurge  in  construction  industry  violence 
is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  current 
struggle  between  the  craft  unions  and  a 
vigorous  open  shop  movement  which  has 
sprung  to  life  in  response  to  their  ex- 
cesses. Since  the  battle  as  of  yet  has  not 
been  won  by  either  side,  such  incidents  of 
violence  and  wholesale  property  destruc- 
tion are  hkely  to  grow  in  frequency  and 
severity  in  the  years  ahead  unless  some 
new  deter ent  is  provided. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today, 
which  would  make  such  acts  Federal 
offenses  under  the  Hobbs  Act,  can  pro- 
vide just  such  a  deterrent.  It  can  help  to 
insui-e  that  the  entirely  legitimate  strug- 
gle between  the  craft  union  movement 
and  the  open  shop  contractors  is  fought 
out  peacefully  on  the  basis  of  on-the-job 
performance  rather  than  by  means  of 
threats  and  violent  clashes.  It  can  help 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  responsible 
labor  leaders  by  emphasizing  that  .self 
correction  and  internal  reform  are  the 
only  viable  route  for  the  traditional  craft 
organizations  to  recoup  their  lost  stand- 
ing in  the  industi-j*. 

In  short,  the  intention  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  not  to  determine  or  dictate  the 
outcome  of  this  struggle.  Rather  its  pur- 


merely  a  one  more  club  for  the  open- 
shop  movement  to  employ  in  beating  the 
building  trades  into  submission  or  ob- 
livion. 

If  that  happens,  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  a 
sorry  day  indeed  for  the  building  trades 
movement.  It  will  be  tantamount  to  an 
admission  that  the  oldest  and  for  dec- 
ades the  most  vital  segment  of  the  un- 
ion movement  in  this  country  has  be- 
come so  weak  and  tradition  bound  that 
it  can  only  survive  by  brute  force. 

I  have  more  confidence  in  American 
trade  unionism  and  its  leaders  than  that. 
I  believe  they  can  continue  to  play  an 
important  role  in  our  economic  system, 
and  that  the  new  creative  leadership 
which  has  emerged  at  the  national  level 
can  help  make  union  labor  once  again 
highly  competitive  in  the  industry — if 
only  the  advice  of  these  leaders  would  be 
heeded  by  the  rank  and  file. 

In  the  years  ahead,  the  true  test  will 
be  the  test  of  the  marketplace.  If  build- 
ing tradesmen  will  eschew  the  easy  but 
self-defeating  route  of  intimidation  and 
violence  and  begin  to  revise  their  own 
archaic  jurisdictional  lines,  set-aside 
outmoded  work  rules  and  featherbed- 
ding  practices,  and  refrain  from  exces- 
sive wage  demands,  that  the  test  can  be 
successfully  endui-ed.  If  it  cannot,  or 
chooses  not  to,  those  of  us  changed  with 
preserving  the  public  order  and  the 
safety  of  the  lives  and  property  of  our 
citizens  have  an  unavoidable  responsi- 
bility to  provide  a  firm,  swift  and  certain 
response  to  those  who  would  violate  the 
base  code  of  civil  conduct  in  our  society. 

To  be  sure,  some  who  accept  this  con- 
clusion will  question  the  propriety  of 
Federal  involvement  in  local  labor  dis- 
putes. Are  not  the  local  and  State  courts 
adequate,  it  might  be  asked,  to  settle 
those  disputes? 

The  plain  fact  is  that  40  years  ago 
Congress  recognized  that  there  were  cer- 
tain problems  which  local  and  State 
courts  and  govei-nments  could  not  handle 
equitably — including  labor-management 
violence.  Moreover.  I  think  we  all  recog- 
nize the  tremendous  pressure  which  may 
be  brought  to  bear  against  local  legal  au- 
thorities when  they  must  somehow  re- 
solve an  issue  which  deeply  divides  a 
community.  Should  we  assume  that  in- 
dividuals who  are  willing  to  engage  in 
burning,  sabotage,  wanton  destruction 
or  even  assault  would  shrink  from  similar 
acts  or  threats  in  order  to  avoid  prose- 
cution? Indeed,  if  there  is  any  doubt 
about  the  ability  of  the  local  and  State 
couits  to  solve  this  problem,  let  me  pro- 
vide some  instructive  examples. 

In  1969,  a  gi'oup  of  40  workers  in  Fort 
Lauderdale  pulled  a  nonunion  crane 
operator  from  his  rig  and  beat  him  up. 
Even  though  there  were  photographs, 
eyewitnesses  and  a  list  of  license  plates 
of  the  assailants,  local  authorities  re- 
fused to  take  action  by  labeling  it  an- 
other labor  dispute  in  which  they  did  not 
want  to  get  involved.  Similarly,  in  1970. 
several  hundred  union  workers  injured 
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insure  that  the  struggle  is  waged  within 
the  accepted  framework  of  civil  and  legal 
restraints  which  govern  all  activities  in 
our  society. 

Undoubtedly,  some  will  interrupt  the 
motivation  and  objectives  of  this  legisla- 
tion in  other  terms.  They  will  brand  it  as 


were  severely  beaten.  Yet  no  local  arrests 
were  made,  and  even  though  the  State 
obtained  five  indictments,  no  convictions 
were  made.  Numerous  additional  ex- 
amples couid  be  cited. 

To  put  it  simply:  if  State  and  local 
courts  had  been  successful  in  their  at- 


tempts at  prosecuting  those  engaged  in 
such  acts,  I  would  not  be  standing  here 
asking  for  Federal  action.  Therefore,  let 
me  briefly  review  the  histoi-y  of  the 
Hobbs  Act  to  show  how  the  Enmons  case 
fits  into  the  picture  and  why  new  legis- 
lation is  necessary. 

THE    ENMONS    DECISION:     LEGISLATIVE    AND 
LEGAL   BACKGROUND 

The  history  of  the  legislative  attempts 
to  control  labor  violence  began  with  the 
Anti-Racketeering  Act  of  1934.  That  act 
provided  penalties  for  anyone  who  ob- 
tained or  attempted  to  obtain  "by  the 
use  of  or  attempt  to  use  or  threat  to  use 
force,  violence,  coercion,  the  payment  of 
money  or  other  valuable  corisiderations 
or  the  purchase  or  rental  of  property ;  or 
protective  services,  not  including,  how- 
ever, the  payment  of  wages  by  a  bona 
fide  employer  to  a  bona  fide  employee." 
In  short,  the  act  made  extortion  against 
employers  illegal,  but  carefully  excluded 
payment  of  wages  from  the  definition 
of  payments  which  could  not  be  made 
under  coercion  or  the  use  of  force. 

That  exemption  led  to  the  United 
States  against  Local  807  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1943.  The  Court  ruled 
that  a  New  York  City  Teamsters  local 
could  use  force  and  violence  to  extort  a 
payoff  from  out-of-city  trucks  to  and 
from  the  city.  The  teamsters  in  this 
instance  had  developed  the  practice  of 
waiting  for  out-of-town  truckers  and 
demanding  payment  either  to  allow  local 
teamster  drivers  to  take  the  trucks  into 
the  city  or  to  simply  allow  the  trucks  to 
be  driven  in  once  the  fee  was  paid. 

Bills  were  immediately  introduced  to 
Congress  to  correct  this  loophole,  al- 
though the  legislative  history  is  some- 
what clouded. 

When  Congressman  Hobbs  introduced 
a  bill  eliminating  the  wage  exception,  he 
specifically  denied  on  the  floor  that  the 
new  act  would  apply  to  force  or  violence 
used  in  pursuit  of  legitimate  wage  de- 
mands. It  was  designed,  he  argued  only 
to  correct  the  deficiency  in  the  Anti- 
Racketeering  Act  which  allowed  violence, 
and  threats  to  be  used  to  exact  payment 
for  services  which  were  neither  wanted 
nor  needed. 

Despite  the  intent  of  the  sponsor  of 
the  Hobbs  Act,  Congress  chose  to  specif- 
ically reject  an  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Celler  which  would  have  exempted 
"wages  paid  by  a  bona  fide  employer  to  a 
bona  fide  employee"  from  coverage  under 
the  act.  As  pointed  out  on  the  floor,  the 
effect  of  this  amendment  would  have 
been  to  reinstate  the  old  Anti-Racketeer- 
ing Act.  Nevertheless,  rejection  of  this 
amendment  provided  grounds  for  the  in- 
clusive interpretation  of  the  Hobbs  Act 
adhered  to  by  the  minority  of  tlie  Su- 
preme Court  early  this  year. 

As  finally  passed,  the  Hobbs  Act  pro- 
hibited robbery  or  extortion  or  any  vio- 
lence or  threat  of  violence  aimefJ  at 
abetting  such  robbery  or  extortion  which 
obstructs,  delays,  or  affects  commerce. 
As  defined  by  the  act,  extortion  included 
"the  obtaining  of  property  from  another, 
with  his  consent,  induced  by  wrongful 
use  of  actual  or  threatened  force,  vio- 
lence, or  fear." 

It  was  the  appearance  on  the  term 
"wrongful  use  of  force"  in  the  act  on 
which  the  Enmons  decision  is  hinged. 
The  defendants  in  the  Enmons  case  had 
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been  charged  with  five  specific  acts  of 
destruction  against  company  transform- 
ers, but  the  case  was  dismissed  in  dis- 
trict court  because  no  violation  of  the 
Hobbs  Act  had  been  shown. 

The  Supreme  Court  split  5  to  4  on  the 
question  of  whether  acts  of  violence  could 
be  considered  extortion  in  instances 
where  they  involved  legitimate  strike  de- 
mands. The  majority  ruled  that  the 
Hobbs  Act  proscribed  the  use  of  violence 
to  gain  illegal  ends  such  as  kickbacks  or 
payment  for  the  type  of  superfluous  serv- 
ices included  in  the  807  case,  where  milk 
truckowners  were  made  to  pay  for  the 
driving  services  of  union  members  which 
were  clearly  urmeeded. 

However,  the  use  of  violence  to 
achieve  legitimate  union  objectives  was 
not  prohibited  by  the  act,  since  such 
violence  would  not  be  wrongful.  The 
majority  simply  could  see  no  reason  for 
the  use  of  the  word  wrongful  if  the  Hobbs 
Act  had  been  intended  to  outlaw  all  labor 
violence. 

The  dissent  from  that  opinion  was 
written  by  Douglas,  a  persistent  cham- 
pion of  civil  liberties.  He  said  that  there 
was  simply  no  question  that  even  legiti- 
mate wages  or  benefits  were  property  as 
defined  by  the  act,  so  that  violence  used 
to  obtain  such  property  had  to  be  con- 
sidered extortion  imder  the  act.  Douglas 
claimed  that  the  legislative  history  of 
the  act,  in  which  the  Cellar  amendment 
to  exclude  bona  fide  wages  from  the  def- 
inition of  extortion  was  defeated,  shows 
imequivocably  that  Congress  intended 
all  violence — regardless  of  motive — to  be 
a  Federal  crime. 

I  am  afraid  that  1947  was  before  my 
service  in  Congress.  I  siu-ely  do  not  know 
what  Congress  intended  in  that  act.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  regardless  of  how  I  or 
anyone  else  here  interprets  the  act,  it  is 
the  Supreme  Court  majority  opinion 
which  affects  its  implementation.  The 
Court  has  ruled,  and  as  Justice  Blackmun 
pointed  out: 

If  Congress  wishes  acts  of  that  kind  to  be 
encompassed  by  a  federal  statute,  it  has  the 
constitutional  power  In  the  Interstate  con- 
text to  effect  that  result. 

PROVISIONS   OF  THE   AMENDMENT 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
attempts  to  provide  the  statutory  clarifi- 
cation suggested  by  Justice  Blackmun. 
First,  it  broadens  the  definition  of  "inter- 
ference with  commerce"  in  section  1951 
of  title  18  of  the  U.S.  Code  by  explicitly 
stating  that  willfully  injuring,  damaging, 
burning,  or  destroying  property  of  an  em- 
ployer to  the  extent  of  $2,000  or  more  is 
a  violation  of  the  act. 

Secondly,  it  provides  that  such  acts 
shall  not  be  nullified  or  mitigated  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  they  occur 
within  the  course  of  a  leigtimate  objec- 
tive of  collective  bargaining.  In  com- 
bination, these  changes  remove  any 
doubt  or  ambiguity  as  to  whether  the 
kind  of  destructive  acts  arising  out  of 
labor  disputes  which  I  have  referred  to 
this  afternoon  are  Federal  offenses. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  add  that  just 
as  this  legislation  is  not  intended  to  de- 
termine the  outcome  of  the  current 
struggle  within  the  construction  indus- 
try between  the  craft  unions  and  the 
open  shop  movement,  neither  does  it 
provide  any  cause  for  concern  or  fear  on 


the  part  of  the  overwhelming  bulk  of 
tradesmen  who  refuse  to  have  any  part 
of  the  type  of  criminal  activity  we  have 
seen  in  Philadelphia.  Florida,  and  many 
other  areas  of  the  country.  This  legisla- 
tion in  no  way  interferes  with  or  abridges 
the  legal  right  to  strike  or  peacefully 
picket.  By  excluding  property  damage  in 
amounts  of  less  than  $2,000,  the  bill  in- 
sxu-es  that  the  minor  damage  resulting 
from  the  occasional  scuffles  which  de- 
velop in  the  sometimes  heated  atmos- 
phere of  a  picket  situation  will  not  be 
considered  offenses  under  the  act. 

In  brief,  this  amendment  to  the  Hobbs 
Act  deals  solely  with  willful  destruction 
of  property  which  reaches  serious  pro- 
portions. There  can  be  no  justification 
for  that  kind  of  activity  in  a  society 
wliich  operates  under  the  rule  of  law. 
The  sooner  the  boundary  line  is  drawn 
between  legitimate  and  unlawful  activi- 
ties in  the  new  kind  of  labor-manage- 
ment disputes  now  arising  in  the  con- 
struction industry  and  the  firm  hand  of 
Federal  enforcement  is  brought  into  play, 
the  sooner  the  current  struggle  will  be 
resolved  in  a  constructive  maimer.  I 
would  hope  that  all  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute, both  imion  and  nonunion  contrac- 
tors and  both  organized  and  open  shop 
labor,  will  recognize  the  necessity  for 
this  effort  to  clarify  the  ground  rules, 
and  support  its  early  adoption  by  the 
Congress. 

REQUIRING  THE  OPENING  OF  COM- 
PETITIVE BIDS  FOR  GOVERNMENT 
CONTRACTS  IN  STATE  INVOLVED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  (Mr.  Young)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  would 
require  that  competitive  bids  for  Gov- 
ernment contracts  be  submitted  and 
opened  in  the  State  in  which  the  prop- 
erty or  services  involved  are  to  be  de- 
livered. 

In  the  past,  Alaskans  have  been  at 
a  disadvantage  in  bidding  on  Govern- 
ment contracts  for  performance  within 
the  State  of  Alaska.  This  has  been  par- 
ticularly true  of  construction  contractors 
where  revised  bids  are  accepted  tele- 
graphically. This  bill  seeks  to  equalize  the 
opportunities  for  all  persons  in  each  of 
the  50  States  who  desire  to  do  business 
with  the  Federal  Government. 

A  recent  case  which  illustrates  this 
point  is  the  contract  for  the  construction 
of  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  school  dor- 
mitories at  Tok  and  Fort  Yukon,  Alaska. 
Because  of  the  unreliability  of  the  tele- 
graphic service,  revised  bids  from  all 
Alaskan  contractors  were  received  at  the 
BIA  ofiBces  in  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.,  a  few 
minutes  past  the  deadline  of  2  p.m.,  the 
time  of  bid  openings.  All  Alaskan  con- 
tractors were,  thus,  declared  nonrespon- 
sive.  The  bids  of  three  of  the  Alaskan 
contractors  were  lower  than  the  success- 
ful out-of -State  bidder.  In  this  particular 
case — and  I  am  sure  there  are  many  oth- 
ers— the  Federal  Government  was  re- 
quired to  accept  the  lowest  declared  re- 
sponsive bid  which  resulted  in  a  higher 
cost  to  the  American  taxpayers. 

Open  competitive  bidding  in  the  State 


in  which  the  property  or  services  involved 
are  to  be  delivered  or  performed,  will,  I 
am  convinced,  be  of  benefit  to  all  con- 
cerned, most  particularly  to  our  Govern- 
ment. 

H.R.  8618 
A  bill  to  require  that  competitive  bids  for 
Government  contracts  be  submitted  and 
opened  In  the  State  in  which  the  property 
or  services  involved  are  to  be  delivered 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  any  ad- 
vertisement or  other  solicitation  for  bids 
for  a  contract  for  the  procurement  of  prop- 
erty or  services,  or  for  the  construction,  al- 
teration, or  repair  of  a  public  building,  by 
an  executive  agency  shall  provide  that  such 
bids  shall  be  submitted  to  and  opened  at  an 
office  of  an  executive  agency  which  is  located 
at  the  seat  of  government  of,  or  the  largest 
city  of.  the  State  in  which  all  or  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  performance  of  the  contract 
will  occur,  as  determined  under  regulations 
of  the  Adminstrator  of  General  Services.  For 
the  pvu'pose  of  this  section — 

(1)  the  term  "State"  includes  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States;  and 

(2)  the  term  "executive  agency"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  such  terms  In  section 
3(a)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  consistent  responses  to  the 
curtailment  of  gas  deliveries  by  the 
Coastal  States  Gas  Co.  to  San  Antonio. 
has  been  of  shock  and  surprise.  People 
frequently  write  me  or  call  me  to  say 
that  there  was  little  or  no  warning  of 
Coastal's  inability  to  deliver  gas  to  San 
Antonio.  Company  stockholders  some- 
times complain  that  they  are  equally  sur- 
prised. But  the  unfortunate  truth  is  that 
the  Coastal  States  Gas  bubble  has  been 
on  the  point  of  bursting  for  some  time 
and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
company,  as  I  have  been  for  the  past 
several  years,  are  in  no  way  surprised  at 
its  failure  to  deliver  on  its  contracts  and 
commitments. 

Although  there  are  many  other  con- 
tracts I  could  discuss  today.  I  will  only 
recite  the  history  of  Coastal's  San  An- 
tonio contract  which  is  its  first  big  con- 
tract and  probably  quite  typical  of  those 
held  by  the  company. 

Coastal  undertook  to  supply  San  An- 
tonio's gas  from  April  1,  1962,  until  April 
1,  1982.  Under  terms  of  the  contract. 
Coastal  was  to  supply  San  Antonio  with 
as  much  as  2  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natu- 
ral gas  at  specified  prices.  In  order  to 
qualify  for  the  contract,  the  company 
had  to  show  reserves  of  at  least  1.2  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  of  gas  available  for  San 
Antonio.  Up  until  this  time,  San  Antonio 
has  used  considerably  less  than  one-half 
the  amount  of  gas  called  for  in  the  con- 
tract, that  is  to  say,  about  614  billion 
cubic  feet.  Theoretically,  at  this  point  in 
time,  San  Antonio  has  used  only  slightly 
more  than  half  the  gas  Coastal  said  that 
it  had  In  1962,  and  less  than  one-third 
of  the  amount  Coastal  is  required  to  de- 
liver over  the  life  of  its  contract.  Yet, 
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today  the  company  says  it  Is  unable  to 
deliver. 

During  the  early  years  of  Coastal's 
San  Antonio  contract,  the  company  grew 
very  rapidly  but  this  did  not  prevent 
t  he  company  from  satisfactoi-y  perform- 
ance of  its  contract  up  until  January 
1368,  when  San  Antonio's  gas  supply  was 
curtailed  for  a  27-hour  period  due  to 
problems  which  Coastal  claimed  to  be 
beyond  the  company's  control.  I  might 
add  that  this,  in  itself,  was  a  violation 
of  the  contract  since  Coastal  is  obliged 
to  deliver  gas  to  San  Antonio  on  an  un- 
inten-uptable  basis. 

Fresh  signs  of  trouble  appeared  on 
March  10  and  11,  1969.  when  Coastal 
again  curtailed  deliveries  to  San  An- 
tonio. At  this  point,  the  San  Antonio 
City  Public  Service  Board,  which  admin- 
isters the  contract  with  Coastal,  asked 
the  company  to  cooperate  with  it  in  de- 
termining just  what  the  problem  was 
and  also  requested  information  on  the 
reserve  situation  of  the  company. 
Coastal  did  provide  some  minimal  co- 
operation with  the  city  in  working  out 
engineering  problems,  but  provided  next 
to  no  information  on  the  reserve  ques- 
tion. 

In  1970,  Coastal  published  a  report  by 
a  consulting  firm,  which  showed  that  the 
company  had  available  rc-^erves  suf- 
ficient to  cover  125  percent  of  Coastal's 
'•forward  sales  requirements"  during  the 
period  1969  through  1989.  In  other  words, 
if  this  report  had  been  true.  Coastal 
would  have  had  more  than  enough  gas  to 
meet  all  its  obligations  to  San  Antonio, 
and  its  other  long-term  customers. 

In  the  spring  of  1970.  San  Antonio 
asked  for  detailed  information  on  the 
supposed  ample  reserves  of  Coastal,  but 
the  company  provided  no  reply  whatever. 
Even  though  during  the  next  3  years  it 
did  perform  adequately  on  its  contract 
to  San  Antonio,  the  company  delivered 
deficient  gas  supplies  to  the  city  of  Aus- 
tin, to  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Author- 
ity, to  the  Central  Power  &  Light  Co. 
and  to  other  customers.  Obviously,  even 
though  the  company's  1970  report  had 
been  very  optimistic  and  its  service  to 
San  Antonio  was  satisfactory,  the  city 
could  not  rest  easy. 

In  1971,  Coa.stal  asked  the  Texas  Leg- 
islature for  a  bill  that  would  enable  it  to 
break  all  its  contracts  with  long-term 
customers.  The  company  at  that  time 
presented  itself  as  being  interested  in 
keeping  "Texas  gas  for  Texas"  and 
claimed  that  without  the  bill,  which 
would  allow  it  to  raise  its  prices  to  Texas 
customers,  the  company  would  be  forced 
to  sell  gas  in  interstate  commerce.  Ironi- 
cally enough,  even  then  Coastal  was  sell- 
ing no  less  than  26  percent  of  its  total 
gas  to  out-of-state  customers.  Appar- 
ently, the  company  was  far  more  inter- 
ested in  raising  prices  than  it  was  in 
keeping  anybody's  gas  in  Texas. 

In  pursuing  the  so-called  Coastal 
States  bill,  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
the  Coa.stal  States  Gas  Co..  wrote  on 
April  6.  1971,  to  Walter  W.  McAllister. 
Sr.,  who  had  been  the  mayor  of  San  An- 
tonio, as  follows : 

When  we  entered  West  Texas,  we  bought 
gas  at  ie#  to  *V  In  substantial  quantities 
and  ihU  puts  Coastal  in  an  adequate  posU 
uoii  to  supply  the  City  of  San  Antonio  for 
the  remainder  or  Us  contract. 
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What  Mr.  Wyatt  did  not  say,  was  that 
on  April  2 — just  4  days  before.  Coastal 
had  asked  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion to  be  relieved  of  its  contract  with  the 
Transcontinental  Pipe  Line  Co.,  claiming 
that  it  did  not  have  sufficient  reserves 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  that  con- 
tract. Thus,  close  study  of  the  company 
showed  that  in  1970,  it  had  claimed  to 
have  enough  gas  to  meet  all  its  require- 
ments through  1989,  and  then  on  April 
2,  1971,  it  claimed  not  to  have  such  re- 
serves, and  then  on  April  6.  1971,  it 
claimed  to  have  "adequate"  reserves 
through  about  1982. 

Given  all  these  conflicting  claims,  the 
City  Public  Service  Board  continued  to 
ask  Coastal  for  information  on  the  com- 
pany's gas  reserves,  but  in  each  insist- 
ance  the  company  refused. 

The  City  Public  Service  Board  and 
Coastal  continued  to  spar  over  the  ques- 
tion of  the  company's  reserves  and  the 
obligation  that  Coastal  had  to  cooperate 
with  San  Antonio.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  Coastal  began  to  seek  renegotia- 
tion of  its  contract  with  San  Antonio 
and  to  replace  it  with  what  the  company 
calls  for  a  total  fuel  contract,  which 
amounts  to  an  obligation  of  Coastal  to 
supply  San  Antonio  with  either  gas  or 
fuel  oil  as  supply  conditions  determine 
on  a  cost  plus  a  fixed  profit  basis.  San 
Antonio  was  unwilling  to  buy  this  con- 
tract without  having  any  knowledge  of 
Coastal  s  capacity  to  deliver  on  it.  Pro- 
posals and  counter-proposals  flowed 
throughout  1972,  and  Coastal  showed 
that  it  meant  business  when  late  last 
year  and  early  this  year  it  began  a  series 
of  gas  curtailments  for  San  Antonio.  It 
seemed  that  the  company  was  telling 
San  Antonio  that  if  it  did  not  renegoti- 
ate, the  City  would  not  get  gas  at  all. 

V/hile  it  was  thus  pressing  negotiations 
with  San  Antonio,  Coastal  went  to  the 
Texas  Railroad  Commission  in  January 
1973,  asking  it  to  substantially  revise  the 
San  Antonio  contract  and.  in  fact,  to 
more  than  double  the  price  of  Coastals 
gas  to  San  Antonio.  While  this  adminis- 
trative procedure  was  pending,  the  old 
Coastal  States  Gas  bill  reemerged  in  the 
Texas  Legislature. 

Throughout  the  spring  of  this  year. 
San  Antonio  was  confronted  with  a  triple 
threat  from  Coastal:  The  tlireat  of  con- 
tinued gas  curtailments  as  a  strong  in- 
ducement to  meet  the  company's  de- 
mands; and  an  administrative  proce- 
dure which  threatened  to  destroy  San 
Antonio's  contract  through  State  inter- 
vention and  a  legislative  proceeding 
which  threatened  not  just  San  Antonio's 
gas  contract,  but  those  of  every  other 
gas  customer  in  Texas. 

On  13  different  occasions  between  No- 
vember 1972  and  April  1973,  Coastal  re- 
duced its  gas  deliveries  to  San  Antonio. 
On  a  total  of  65  days,  San  Antonio  had  to 
tuin  to  fuel  oU  to  supply  at  least  some 
of  Its  electrical  generating  requirements. 
Altogether,  these  curtailments  cause  the 
city  of  San  Antonio  to  burn  16  million 
gallons  of  fuel  oil  which  it  had,  fortu- 
nately, been  able  to  procure  beforehand 
But  this  emergency  operation  cost  the 
city.  $1.5  million  to  carry  on. 

During  all  this  time— during  all  these 
threats— Coastal  claimed  that  it  did  In- 
deed, have  the  capacity  to  deliver  gas  to 
San  Antonio.  And  then  suddenly  on  May 


1,  Coastal  admitted  to  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission of  Texas,  it  was  unable  to  deliver 
all  the  gas  required  by  its  various  cus- 
tomers. Finally,  on  May  20.  San  Antonio 
suffered  its  first  really  severe  cutback, 
which  continues  to  this  day. 

Is  Coastal  capable  of  delivering  on  its 
contract?  If  you  believe  their  claims  of 
1970,  and  the  letters  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  and 
the  claims  of  the  company's  representa- 
tives, at  various  times,  the  answer  is  that 
the  company  can  deliver  on  its  contracts. 
But,  if  you  rely  on  other  claims  made  by 
the  company,  on  almost  identical  times 
as  I  have  shown,  then  the  company  can- 
not meet  its  obligations.  Here,  then,  we 
find  that  Coastal  is  either  guilty  of  fraud 
or  blackmail — you  can  take  your  pick, 
but  either  way.  San  Antonio  and  all  the 
other  millions  of  people  affected  by  this 
company,  are  the  victims. 

When  the  gas  bubble  burst,  it  was  not 
just  the  downfall  of  one  company,  but 
an  explosion  that  afifected  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  millions  of  totally  innocent 
people — the  victims  of  the  great  gas 
bubble. 


GREATER  CONTROL  OVER  THE 
CIA  NEEDED 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  ^Jarrinc- 
TON)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  last  20  years,  there  has  been  an  ero- 
sion of  authority  away  from  Congress  to 
the  executive  branch.  This  flow  of  au- 
thority over  matters  of  vital  interest, 
such  as  the  declaration  and  conduct  of 
war,  has  resulted  in  policy  decisions  be- 
ing made  in  great  secrecy.  Fewer  deci- 
sions are  being  made  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  public  and  more  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  an  inner  council  accoimtable 
only  to  the  President  himself. 

The  recent  disclosures  brought  out  by 
the  Watergate  investigations  show  the 
dangers  of  unchecked  executive  power. 
Without  such  a  check,  the  President,  in 
the  name  of  national  security,  can  sub- 
vert American  democracy. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  reassert  its 
authority  and  make  Government  open,  as 
it  was  intended  to  be.  It  is  time  for  Con- 
gress to  define  the  relationships  between 
itself  and  the  intelligence  community, 
such  :5  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
and  the  National  Security  Agency.  Un- 
less Congress  acts  to  check  secrecy,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  future  Watergates 
on  a  grander  scale. 

For  this  reason,  today,  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  place  greater  con- 
g-essional  oversight  control  over  the 
CIA.  This  legislation  is,  obviously,  not 
the  answer  to  the  whole  problem.  It  is, 
however,  a  start.  This  bill  is  identi- 
cal to  S.  1935,  introduced  in  the  Senate 
on  June  4  by  Senator  Proxmire. 

This  bill  would  amend  section  102  of 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  to  pro- 
hibit or  restrict  certain  CIA  activities. 
It  would  prohibit  the  CIA  from  carrying 
out,  directly  or  indirectly,  domestic  po- 
hce,  law  enforcement,  or  internal  security 
operations.  It  would  prohibit  it  from 
providing  assistance  for  the  domestic 
activities  unless  written  approval  is 
granted  by  the  CIA  oversight  subcom- 
mittees In  both  Houses.  It  would  prohibit 
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the  CIA  from  participating,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  any  illegal  activities  with- 
in the  United  States.  Finally,  it  would 
prohibit  the  CIA  from  participating  in 
any  covert  activities  abroad  without  writ- 
ten approval  from  the  appropriate  sub- 
committees of  both  Houses. 

The  CIA  is  presently  accountable  only 
to  the  President  through  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  and  the  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence.  Its  role,  as  defined  by 
law,  is  to  correlate  and  evaluate  intelli- 
gence, advise  and  make  recommerida- 
tions  to  the  National  Security  Council. 
As  Senator  Proxmire  has  stated: 

All  these  duties  are  relatively  passive  .  .  . 
[l|n  no  way  can  they  be  lnterprete<^.  as  au- 
thority for  engagement  in  domestic  opera- 
tions or  foreign  operations.  / 

Also,  he  pointed  out  that — 

In  the  same  section,  the  act  speciflcallv 
states  that  the  CIA  shall  have  "no  police, 
subpoena,  law-enforcement  powers,  or  in- 
ternal security  functions." 

Three  paragraphs  of  the  original  act 
should  be  reiterated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
House  because  of  their  "oblique"  lan- 
guage. 

And  provided  further,  that  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  shall  be  responsible  for 
protecting  Intelligence  sources  and  methods 
from  unauthorized  disclosure; 

To  perforni,  for  the  benefit  of  the  existing 
intelligence  agencies,  such  additional  serv- 
ices of  common  concern  as  the  National  Se-^ 
curlty  CouncU  determines  can  be  more  effi- 
ciently accomplished  centrally; 

To  perform  such  other  functions  and  duties 
related  to  Intelligence  affecting  the  national 
security  as  the  National  Security  Couq(;il 
may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

These  provisions  could  be  interpreted 
as  sanctioning,  by  the  Executive,  do- 
mestic operations  and  covert  foreign  op- 
erations that  could  subvert  American 
democracy  or  undermine  congression- 
ally  approved  foreign  policies,  all  in  the 
name  of  national  security. 

Congress  enacted  legislation  which 
set  forth  the  duties  of  the  CIA,  but  gave 
the  Executive  a  blank  check  as  to  how 
these  duties  should  be  implemented. 
Therefore,  under  present  law,  interpre- 
tations of  a  national  security  nature  are 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  President  alone. 
Since  decisions  pertaining  to  intelligence 
operations  are  made  in  secrecy  by  a 
small  inner  group,  there  is  relatively 
little  control  exerted  over  the  agency 
other  than  the  moral  judgments  of  the 
President  and  his  inner  cotmcil. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  it  not  to  crip- 
ple the  CIA  in  carrying  out  its  legitimate 
activities.  It  only  seeks  to  place  limita- 
tions to  prevent  such  operations  from 
being  misused.  One  such  check  is  to 
place  greater  congressional  oversight 
control  over  the  CIA  and  its  activities. 

Between  the  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947  and  the  end- 
ing of  the  92d  Congress,  there  have  been 
180  bills  introduced  in  Congress  to  pro- 
vide more  adequate  congressional  over- 
sight control  of  the  CIA.  This  to  me 
demonstrates  that  Congress  did  have  an 
active  interest.  However,  these  bills  have 
all  proposed  either  a  joint  committee, 
select  or  special  committee,  a  subcom- 
mittee, or  a  separate  committee.  This 
bill  differs  in  that  that  it  would  utilize 
the  existing  oversight  subcommittees  of 
both   Houses.   Presently    there    are    21 


Members  on  these  subcommittees — only 
4  percent  of  the  entire  Congress  with 
any  real  knowledge  of  CIA  activities. 
They  are  as  follows : 

Senate 
armed  services 
Subcommittee:  Democrats — Stennls,  Sym- 
ington,    Jackson.     Republicans — Domlnlck, 
Thurmond. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Subcommittee:  Democrats — McClellan,  Pa.s- 
tore,  Stennls.  Republicans — Young,  Hruska. 

HODSE 
ARMED    SERVICES 

Subcommittee:  Democrats — Nedzl,  Hebert, 
Price,  Fisher.  Republicans — Bray,  Arends,  Bob 
Wilson. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Subcommittee:  Democrats — Mahon,  Whit- 
ten,  Slkes.  Republicans — Mlnshall,  Ceder- 
berg. 

Although  there  is  a  need  for  secrecy  to 
effectively  carry  out  and  safeguard  op- 
erations and  intelligence  of  a  national 
security  nature,  there  still  needs  to  be 
some  restraint  to  prevent  abuses.  Per- 
haps for  the  time  being  those  Members 
of  Congress  who  do  have  access  and  the 
responsibility  for  funding  and  watching 
the  CIA  should  be  given  authority  to  re- 
view and  approve  or  reject  future  opera- 
tions— not  just  rubberstamp  existing 
practices.  Congress  has  a  responsibility 
to  insure  that  operations  do  not  conflict 
with  our  own  foreign  policy  decisions. 
We  also  have  a  clear-cut  duty  to  pro- 
hibit or  restrict  domestic  CIA  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this  point 
to  insert  the  bill  into  the  Record  so  that 
it  may  be  examined  by  my  colleagues: 

H.R.  8592 
A  bill  to  amend  section  102  of  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  to  prohibit  certain  ac- 
tivities by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  to  limit  certain  other  activities  by 
such  Agency 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Avierica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
102  of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  as 
amended  (50  U.S.C.  403),  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

••(g)(1)  Nothing  In  this  or  any  other  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  to — 

"(A)  carry  out,  directly  or  Indirectly,  with- 
in the  United  States,  either  on  Its  own  or  in 
cooperation  or  conjunction  with  any  other 
department,  agency,  organization,  or  in- 
dividual any  police  or  police-type  operation 
or  activity,  any  law  enforcement  operation 
or  activity,  or  any  Internal  security  opera- 
tion or  activity; 

'•(B)  provide  assistance  of  any  kind,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  to  any  other  department 
or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  to  any 
department  or  agency  of  any  State  or  local 
government,  or  to  any  officer  or  employee 
of  any  such  department  or  agency  engaged 
in  police  or  police-type  operations  or  activi- 
ties, law  enforcement  operations  or  activities, 
or  Internal  security  operations  or  activities 
within  the  United  States  unless  such  assist- 
ance Is  provided  with  the  prior,  specific 
written  approval  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  oversight  svibcommlttees  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  and  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

"(C)  participate,  directly  or  Indirectly,  in 
any  illegal  activity  within  the  United  States; 
or 

•'(D)  engage  in  any  covert  action  In  any 
foreign  country  unless  such  action  has  been 
specifically  approved  In  writing  by  the  Cen- 


tral Intelligence  Agency  oversight  subcom- 
nilttees  of  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
and  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
••(2)  As  used  in  paragraph  (1)  (D)  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  •covert  action^  means 
covert  action  as  defined  by  the  National 
Security  Council  based  on  the  commonly  ac- 
cepted understanding  of  that  term  within 
the  intelligence  community  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  practices  of  the  intel- 
ligence community  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment during  the  period  1950  through  1970. " 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  not  perfect, 
but  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
The  recent  Watergate  disclosures  have 
again  revealed  the  dangers  of  imchecked 
Executive  power  that  is  not  only  erod- 
ing Congress,  but  eroding  our  very 
democratic  society. 


NIXON  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1974  WOULD  COST  HAWAII  MORE 
THAN  $60  MILLION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Nixon  administration  announced  its 
proposed  fiscal  year  1974  budget,  many 
Members  of  Congress  concerned  about 
people-oriented  programs  were,  in  a 
word,  shocked. 

More  than  a  hundred  such  programs 
were  slated  for  zero  funding,  that  is. 
abolishment,  in  complete  disregard  of  the 
congressional  responsibility  for  estab- 
lishing national  priorities. 

Some  of  the  programs  were  to  be  re- 
placed by  "special  revenue  sharing," 
which  the  administration  promised  to 
submit  to  Congress.  Some  of  the  pro- 
grams, the  budget  message  suggested, 
could  be  financed  out  of  general  revenue 
sharing  funds,  if  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments felt  they  were  important 
enough.  Still  others  were  simply  to  be 
eliminated,  and  scant  or  no  justification 
was  offered. 

Concerned  about  the  effects  that  the 
proposed  budget  would  have  on  the  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii.  I  arranged  earlier  this 
spring  for  public  hearings  in  Honolulu. 
I  invited  testimony  from  various  public 
and  nongovernmental  officials  in  Hono- 
lulu who  have  responsibility  for  admin- 
istering federally  aided  programs. 

The  data  generated  at  those  hearings 
confirmed  the  worst  estimates  I  had  made 
from  figures  available  here  in  Wash- 
ington. It  was  shovMi  that  the  admin- 
istration's 1974  budget  would  cost  Ha- 
waii more  than  $61,000,000.  In  a  State 
with  only  about  800,000  residents,  such 
a  reduction  would  be  devastating. 

Quite  apart  from  its  aggregate  effect  on 
the  States  economy,  the  budget  reduc- 
tions would  strike  at  most  of  the  pro- 
grams designed  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  in  America. 

A  few  specific  examples  will  serve  to 
illustrate  this. 

Discontinuing  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  for  instance,  would  result 
in  an  amiual  loss  to  the  Hawaii  OEO  and 
the  corresponding  Commxmity  Action 
Agencies  of  approximately  $1.2  million; 
19.000  to  22.000  residents  would  be  ad- 
versely affected.  The  elderly  would  be 
denied  further  assistance  in  transporta- 
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tion  and  senior  citizens'  activities.  Chil- 
dren would  be  denied  Headstart,  youths 
denied  the  Upward  Bound  and  Youth  De- 
velopment program.  In  addition,  the  ter- 
mination of  450  jobs  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  where  the  unemployment  rate  is 
already  above  the  national  average, 
would  contribute  to  further  economic 
deterioration. 

Also  in  the  area  of  jobs,  the  planned 
$1.9  million  cut  in  the  public  employ- 
ment program,  as  part  of  a  complete  pro- 
gram termination,  means  that  at  least 
414  people  will  be  out  of  work.  Of  these 
414.  at  least  50  percent  are  Vietnam  vet- 
erans who  have  a  right,  if  anyone  has,  to 
expect  a  decent  break  from  the  country 
for  which  they  fought  so  bravely. 

The  administration's  handling  of  as- 
sisted housing  programs  has  been  par- 
ticularly distre.ssing.  The  January  mora- 
torium on  funding  for  federally  subv 
sidized  housing  suddenly  left  hundreds 
of  units  in  Hawaii  already  under  con- 
struction, or  finished  and  awaiting  sale, 
without  promised  subsidies.  In  addition, 
over  $1  million  of  funds  were  "recap- 
tured," a  term  coined  by  HUD  to  connote 
the  withdrawal  of  funds  already  appro- 
priated and  apportioned.  The  fiscal  year 
1973  budget  for  one  program,  section  235, 
which  provides  mortgage  subsidies  for 
home  ownership  to  lower  income  fam- 
ilies, was  $309,000.  Amazingly,  HUD 
recaptured  $836,000.  drawing  from 
funds  from  previous  years  which  had  yet 
to  be  used.  Hawaii  is  already  40.000  to 
60.000  units  short  of  a  reasonable  hous- 
ing inventory.  As  Honolulu  Mayor  Frank 
F.  Fasi  so  aptly  testified  at  my  hearings: 
The  effect  of  this  moratorium  on  Hawaii 
and  the  uncertainty  of  future  funding,  par- 
ticularly on  housing-short  Oahu.  will  be 
both  enormous  in  scope  and  tragic  in 
results. 

Among  the  hardest  hit  community  fa- 
cilities would  be  Hawaii's  libraries,  which 
would  lose  $671,000.  Without  these  fimds, 
guidelines  for  libraries  to  meet  the  spe- 
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cial  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  will  not 
be  forthcoming;  the  Library  for  the 
Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped  will 
be  curtailed;  residents  not  living  near  a 
major  library  wUl  have  more  difficulty 
obtaining  access  to  books,  periodicals 
and  reference  sources;  213.000  pupils 
will  be  deprived  of  urgently  needed  print 
and  nonprint  materials;  and  the  devel- 
opment of  total  media  centers  in  book- 
oriented  libraries  will  be  discouraged. 

Health  programs  would  suffer  simi- 
larly. 

The  regional  medical  program  would 
absorb  a  $423,000  cut,  but  the  loss  to  the 
people  of  Haw.iii  because  of  this  cut 
cannot  be  so  quantified.  The  cut  would 
mean  28,000  residents  in  the  Waianae 
area  who  were  anticipating  finally  hav- 
ing access  to  health  care  services  will  not 
get  their  new  health  center.  It  would 
mean  emergency  patients  will  not  have 
the  benefit  of  fully  trained  ambulance 
personnel.  Patients  in  intensive  care 
units  throughout  Hawaii  and  the  Pacific 
Basin  would  not  have  the  benefits  of 
specially  trained  nurses.  Babies  with  pul- 
monary diseases.would  not  receive  com- 
prehensive treatment  provided  by  the 
pediatric  pulmonary  care  project.  Peo- 
ple ailing  from  a  highly  prevalent  ear 
disease  in  the  Pacific  Basin  islands  would 
not  have  trained  health  assistants  to 
help  care  for  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  merely  some  of 
the  more  grisly  highlights  of  the  admin- 
istration's proposed  budget  for  the  com- 
ing year  on  Hawaii's  people. 

It  is  true  that  President  Nixon  intends 
many  of  these  programs  to  be  included 
in  his  "special  revenue  sharing"  pro- 
posals. But  the  administration  was  un- 
able to  provide  adequate  figures  on  which 
to  base  estimates  of  expenditures  in 
Hawaii  during  fiscal  year  1974  if  these 
"special  revenue  sharing"  plans  are  im- 
plemented. I  am  not  opposed  to  such 
streamlining  in  principle,  but  the  ad- 
ministration bears  the  burden  of  assur- 
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Off.c?  of  General  Counsel:  Legal  Services  to  Programs  to  the  Depart- 
ment 
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ing  that  the  people  of  America  will  not 
fall  between  the  cracks  of  some  newly 
revised  organizational  chart. 

From  my  Honolulu  hearings  and  ex- 
tensive inquiries  to  the  executive  branch 
in  Washington,  I  have  prepared  a  chart 
summarizing  more  fully  the  areas  where 
the  $61  million  loss  to  Hawaii  would  oc- 
cur if  Mr.  Nixon's  proposed  fiscal  year 
1974  budget  is  implemented.  In  compil- 
ing and  presenting  this  information.  I 
seek  not  to  defend  every  program  pro- 
po.sed  for  reduction  or  termination,  but 
to  illustrate  the  impact  of  the  Nixon 
budget  on  the  people  of  Hawaii.  By  mak- 
ing similar  observations  in  other  areas 
of  the  country,  I  submit,  the  Congress 
will  be  bettfcr  able  to  make  informed 
judgments  about  the  priorities  it  should 
set  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Pi-esident  Nixon  claims  his  budget  is 
designed  to  curb  inflation,  avoid  tax  in- 
creases, and  streamline  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  do  not  believe  any  of  us  would 
quarrel  with  any  of  those  goals.  In  fact, 
the  Congress  saved  the  American  tax- 
payers some  $20.9  billion  by  appropriat- 
ing that  much  less  than  what  President 
Nixon  requested  in  the  first  4  years  of 
hi.s  administration;  and  the  Congress  is 
expected  to  reduce  the  President's  budget 
by  about  $700  million  for  fiscal  1974.  It 
is  his  sense  of  priorities  with  which  many 
Members  of  the  Congress  disagreed  fun- 
damentally. We  believe  the  President's 
proposed  elimination  of  people-oriented 
programs  to  be  imconscionable. 

If  we  are  to  continue  as  a  great  na- 
tion we  must  care  for  our  sick  and  dis- 
abled, our  young  and  our  elderly  who 
are  unable  to  provide  for  themselves; 
we  must  provide  education,  training,  and 
jobs  for  the  poor  and  unemployed,  in 
preference  to  dropping  bombs  on  foreign 
soil,  without  even  a  declaration  of  war, 
at  the  rate  of  $2>/i  to  $4  million  a  day. 
Congress  must  assert  its  own  sense  of 
priorities  and  insist  that  it  prevails.  The 
chart  follows: 


This  program  provided  cost-sharing  grants  to  farmers  for  the  implementation  of 
conservation  programs  such  as  animal  waste  management,  siltation  control  of 
rivers  and  waterways,  and  wildlife  preserves  on  farmlands. 

This  program  has  subsidized  low  income  and  moderate  income  housing.  Due  to 
the  President's  January  moratorium  on  subsidies  tor  low  income  housing, 
this  category  is  not  being  funded  at  all  for  fiscal  year  1974.  The  cut  will  affect 
about  180  units. 


Total  cut. 


4,768 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  COIMIMISSION 


Food  Irradiation  Prograni. 


50 


50  The  program  is  developing  means  of  disinfesting  papaya  and  other  fruits  through 
radiation.  It  is  now  in  the  final  stages  of  completion  and  shows  great  promise 
for  economic  success.  Success  in  the  program  would  expand  exports  by  pro- 
viding a  foolproof  method  of  treating  a  wide  vaiiety  of  packaged  products 
without  leaving  residues.  Three  staff  members  would  be  affected  by  the  teirni- 
nation. 
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COIMMERCE 


Program 


Fiscal  year 
1973 


Fiscal  year 
1974 


Cut    Remarks 


Social  Economic  Statistics  Administration:  19th  Decennial. 
U.S.  Travel  Service:  Matching  Giants 


1 
12 


1 
12 


Total. 


13 


HEW,  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


Formula  Grants— State  Agencies: 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (tSEA  I): 

Local  Educational  'Agencies 

Handicapped  Children  ' 

Neglected  and  Delinquent  Children  >.. 

State  Administration  ' 

Supplementary  Services  (ESEA  III)' 


Strengthening  State  departments: 
Grants  to  States  (Part  A) 


3.794 

195 

24 

150 

8C'9 


314 


3,794 

195 

24 

150 

809 


Comprehensive  Planning  and  Evaluation  (Section  411, 
GEPA). 
Equipment   and   Minor   Remodeling  (IMDEA    III):   Stale 
Administration. 
Education  lor  the  Handicapped;  St.te  Grant  Program  '  (EH A, 

Part  B). 
Occupational,  Vocational,  Adult  Education: 

Basic  Vocational   Education  Programs;  Grants  to  States 
(VEA  Part  B  and  Smith-Hughes  Act).' 

Programs  for  Students  with  Special  Needs' 

Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  (VEA,  Part  F)' 

Work-Study  (VEA,  Part  H)' 

Cooperative  Education  (VEA,  Part  G)' 

state  Advisory  Council  (VEA,  Part  A)' 

Innovation— Grants  to  States  (VEA,  Part  D)' 

Research-Grants  to  States  (VEA,  Part  C)' 

Adult  Education;  Grants  to  States  (Adult  Education  Act)'... 

Higher  Education;  University  Community  Services  (HEA  I) 

Library  Resources: 
Public  Libraries: 

Grants  for  Public  Libraries  (LSCA  I) 


96  . 
10  , 

2C0 


1,  345  . 

70 
90 
23 
233 
32 

no 

32 
273 
101 


314 
96 


Since  there  is  single,  statewide  schcci  system  in  Hawaii,  supportive  services 
performed  by  State  level  leadership  are  crucial  lor  management  ol  educational, 
instructional,  and  service  processes. 

5  educational  officers,  4  classified  positions,  and  8  student  helpers  would  be 

affected  by  termination  of  the  program. 
2  prolessional  and  3  classified  positions  are  affected. 


Inler-Library  Cooperation  (LSCA  III). 


Library  Resources  (ESEA  II). 


273  . 

42 
356 


Formula  Grapfi^lr.stitiiTivns: 
Highertducation;      \ 

Educational  Opportdoity  Grants  (HEA  IV-A): 
Supplemental  Opportunity  Grants (SEOG).. 

Work  Study  (HfA  IV-C) , 

College  Work  Study  (CWS) 

Direct  Loans  (HEA  IV): 

Contribution  to  Loan  Fund 

National  Direct  Student  Loan  (NDSL). 


899  . 


885 


Formula  Grants— Other: 

School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas  (Impact  Aid): 
Maintenance  and  Operations  (Public  Law  874):  Pay- 
ments to  local  education  agencies. 
Total  cut  for  Office  of  Education :..-. 


1,270 


10, 885 


7,285 


10 
2C0 


1, 345 

70 
90 
23 

233 
32 

110 
32 

273 

101 


273  Loss  of  these  funds  would  (1)  eliminate  a  program  to  provide  guidelir.es  for  the 
library  to  meet  special  needs  of  the  disadvantaged;  (2)  eliminate  peisonnel 
and  naming  services  to  more  than  600  employees  of  the  State  Library  System; 

(3)  curtail  expansion  of  the    "Library  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handi- 
capped." theo.nly  library  serving  both  adult  and  juvenile  patrons  in  the  State; 

(4)  cut  back  the  purchasing  ol  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers. 

42  A  resident  not  living  near  one  of  the  major  collections  in  Honolulu  will  lose 
access  to  books,  magazines,  newspapers,  films,  recordings,  and  research  and 
reference  services. 
356  213,000  pupils  will  be  deprived  of  much  needed  print  and  nonprint  materials. 
This  program  has  been  instrumental  in  developing  previously  book-orien'.ej 
school  libraries  into  total  media  centers. 


899    The  President  proposes  to  replace  SEOG  and  National  Direct  Student  Lea--: 

(NDSL)  with  Basic  Educational  Opporturity  Giants  (BECG).  However,  BtCG 

150       will  only  partially  make  up  tor  the  loss  ol  these  programs,  leaking  many 
disadvantaged  students  without  aid.  A  Univeruty  uf  Hawaii  estimate  before 

implementation  ol  the  recent  Suppleme-ital  Appropriations  Act  (Public  Law 

1,270  93-25)  indicated  a  loss  in  aid  ol  $1.5  million  (inducing  the  diminution  of 
College  Work  Study)  ol  which  only  $500,000  would  be  made  up  by  BEOG. 
The  def.citis  supposed  to  be  reduced  by  institutional  aid  and  student  insured 
loans.  However,  the  former  is  a  small  source  and  the  latter  oisciiminates  against 
disadvantaged  students,  who  would  experience  considerable  difficulty  obtiiin- 
ing  loans  from  commercial  lending  sources. 

3,600  Grants  to  children  of  Federal  employees  living  off  bases  are  eliminated  in  the 
President's  budget.  The  elimi.iation  ol  this  lunuing  category  ::ccauii's  tor  the 
enure  cut. 


14,491 


> 


HEW,  SOCIAL  AND  REHABILITATION  SERVICES 


Formula  Grant  Programs: 

Rehabilitation  Services  and  Facilities— Basic  Support ■....              1,972                1,810  162 

Developmental  Disabilities— Basic  Suppoit 150                   100  50 

Total  cut  for  SRS ; 212 


HEW,  HEALTH  SERVICES  AND  MENTAL-HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION 


Formula  Grants- State  Agencies: 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  Services. 


950 


613 


337  (Certain  funds  which  were  lormeily  project  grants  will  appear  in  this  category  for 
the  first  time  in  fiscal  year  1974.  The  fiscal  year  1973  figure  represents  the 
amount  spent  lor  all  services  which  will  appear  in  this  lunding  category  lor 
fiscal  year  1974) 
The  ■Maternity  and  Infant  Care  Project"  and  the  "Children  and  Youth  Project" 
would  lose  28  positions  from  a  staff  of  50.  Cuts  in  the  former  project  would 
eliminate  30  percent  of  the  present  patients  from  eligibility. 
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Program 


Fiscal  year        Fiscal  year 
1973  1974 


Formula  Grants— Stata  Agencies— Continued 
Regional  Medical  Program 


8S3 


430 


Direct  Operations: 

Preventive  Health  Sei/ices 

Venereal  Disease  Control  (317>    .  . 

Otiier  Communicable  Diseases  (31  l-e.  317). 


Health  Pl3nni:ig  and  Dewelopmei't 

Planiiing  and  Analysis  of  Physical  M<!/^ids 

Health  facilities  construction  (Hill-turlon  Piogram) 


Subtotal 

Total  for  Health  Service  and  Mental  Health  Administration 


Cut    Remarks 


423  (The  fiscal  year  197'1  figuie  represents  a  hold-over.  The  program  will  be  com- 
pletely eliminated  in  fiscal  year  1973.) 
This  proposed  cut  would  cause  the  lolloyving:  (1)  Termination  of  the  training  of 
personnel  in  patient  care  and  use  of  communications  equipment  lor  the  'Emer- 
gency Medical  Services  Program"  just  as  it  is  beginning  to  contribute  to  life- 
saving  treatment  of  emergency  patients.  (2)  Curtailment  of  Intensive  Care  Unit 
training  for  nurses,  particularly  in  rural  and  Pacific  Basin  areas.  (3)  Termina- 
tion of  the  "Health  Inloimatlon  Network  of  the  Pacific."  (4)  Interrupiion  ol 
tile  'iVIoniloring  ol  Phv.,lologic  Data  Program,"  designed  to  transmit  medical 
•  data  of  patients  from  neighboring  islands  and  rural  Oahu  to  Honolulu  medical 
centers,  just  as  equipment  is  being  installed  and  physicians  and  nurses  are 
beini!  trained  in  use  of  the  system.  (5)  Termination  of  the  "UPGrading  Rural 
Nursing  Care  Project."  (6)  Inipainnent  ol  the  scope  and  quality  of  care  to 
critically  ill  Infants  under  tlie  "Pediatric  Pulmonary  Care  Project."  (7)  Elimina- 
tion of  many  patients  from  the  "Otology  Project"  in  the  Pacific  Basin  Islands 
This  program  treats  highly  prevalent  ear  diseases,  which  receive  the  highest 
priority  Iro.n  island  peopip  as  diseases  most  In  need  of  treatment  (8)  Preclu- 
sion of  exii.iir.iiri  of  the  "Resionai  Tialysis  and  Trarsj  lant  Center  Pioject." 

-  -  .  .A  $43,000  cut  Is  ,11  ii'i;)ated  in  fiscal  year  1975  entailing  a  reduction  of  3  positions 
Federal  sun nn  ciins'itwles  60  percent  of  this  important  program. 

A  $65,000  ci.i  I.'.  anticiiMted  lor  hscal  year  1975  entailing  a  reduction  of  7  positions. 

This  wiil  '  i,xli-ally  eli-nl'iate  the  immunization  program  for  school-aged 
children. 

37     fuK'Z  f.rigi  .-i"!  .,  ;  ■  i.f(  l(  r  the  ^veai  pf  ricd  ending  Nov.  30.  1974,  have  been 
r  j:'i3;k  t)  ?  i ;   i  )V    30,  1973   5  positions  will  be  eliminated. 
2,400    Ter.:'in3tion  ir.-ins  a  loss  of  $1,2  million  In  cash  granisand  $12  million  In  loan 
g  iirantec>.t)  th.i  slate  lor  nio'lermzalicn  and  nev;  ;^  '5'n"-lion  of  hospitals  and 
o'h"!  heaiih  fa-i'l'l:s. 


3,197 
17,900 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
SOCIAL  SERVICES 


Child  Care 

Family  Planning      

Community-based  Mentally  Retarded 


Transpoitallon  services 
Housing  Referral. . . 


::::.t- 


Other. 


Total 


..:...|. 


1.700 
-SOO 
2.  800 

1,400 

•100 

500 

300 

700 

2,300 

-300 
-•600 

■100 
200 

200 
400 

2.0J0 

^1,500 

500 

9,400 

"5,000 

4,400 

The  number  of  eligible  children  v/uld  be  reduced  by  300. 

14.000  per>;oiis  wouhl  be  deprived  of  counseling  and  other  services. 

This  would  reduce  from  3,000  to  1,000  the  number  of  clients  presently  nidinlalned 

in  Walmoiio  Hospital  who  could  be  placed  in  the  commumly,  thus  depiiving 

others  whn  need  intensive  care  of  needed  bed  space. 
Approximately  I, WO  ppisons  now  eligible  would  be  dropped 
3,800  welfare-assistance  lecipi'ints  would  bo  denied  help  in  finding  !ov;-lncome 

hou.sing. 


HEW,  UNIVEf>SITY  OF  HAWAII 


School  o(  Social  Work 


School  ol  Public  Health 

School  of  Nursing 
College  of  Education 

Graduate  Traineesirips  O^eiall 


814 


1,700 


472 


900 


Undergraduate  Aid. 


A  portion  ol  the  following  figures  lor  cutbacks  already  may  be  reflected  in  previous 
data.  Due  to  the  difficulty  in  tracing  the  overlap  and  to  the  Importance  ol  cuts 
to  this  one  institution,  it  is  listed  as  a  separate  category. 

30  percent  ol  the  cut  represents  sliiden'  stipends.  The  following  training  programs 
are  to  be  curtailed  drastically:  (1)  Community  Mental  Health,  including  the 
drug  abuse  and  alcoholism  prevention  program.  (2)  Child  Welfare,  including 
adoption  programs  and  child  abuse  protection.  (3)  Services  to  the  Aging. 
(4)  Programs  for  the  physically  handicapped,  including  vocational  relnhllita- 
fion.  (5)  Juvenile  and  Adult  Correction  Programs.  Seven  expeiieiiced  tacuity 
would  have  to  be  ciischarced. 

The  proposed  cut  would  reduce  the  number  of  students  by  33  percent  and  the 
work  force  by  40  percent.  The  School  ol  Public  Health  is  one  ol  only  18  such 
schools  In  the  nation. 

The  funds  cut  suppoit  a  graduate  program  in  psychiatric  nursing  the  fir,t 
opportunity  for  Hawaii's  nurses  to  obtain  a  master's  degree  in  this  speci.ilty. 

The  Department  of  Educationaf  Psychology  will  suffer  a  50  percent  reduction  in 

personnel  money.  In  addition,  the  rehabilitation  counseloi  training  proj-^ct  will 
be  terminated  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1974. 
1, 100  This  figure  is  partially  reflected  In  the  above  data.  The  rationale  for  the  cutbacks, 
that  there  is  a  recent  and  sudden  surplus  of  persons  wilh  advanced  degiees,  is 
unfair  for  Hawaii  which  is  still  "upwardly  mobile."  If  the  cuis  go  through, 
Hawaii  would  havejo  ■import"  its  leadership  from  the  mainland,  oi  subsidise 
its  citizens  with  State  funds  to  compete  with  those  whose  education  was  sub- 
sidized by  Federal  grants. 
1,  000    This  figure  is  reflected  in  the  previous  data. 


342 


800 


75 


Housing  Production  and  Mortgage  Credit  Programs: 
Assisted  Housing 1 


HUD 


SKtion  235. 


SKtlon23e  .  . 


309 


Rent  Supplement , 

Fcx>tnotes  at  end  of  table. 


310 


96 


309 


310 


96 


(All  Assisted  Housing  was  suspended  under  the  Jan.  5,  1973,  moratorium.  "Ue- 
captured"  funds  are  those  which  were  already  appropriated  and  apportioned 
to  Hawaii,  but  were  then  rescinded.) 

Section  235  provides  morigage  subsidies  for  home  ownership  to  lower  income 
families.  $309,259  In  contract  authority  was  apportioned  to  Hawaii.  However, 
$836,363  of  Section  235  funds  have  been  recaptured.  This  was  possible  because 
lunds  from  previous  years  had  yet  to  be  used.  The  cfloct  has  been  devastating. 
The  state  has  loan  commitnienis  of  $10  nnlllon  to  500  housing  units  In  four 
projects.  Of  these  500  units,  291  were  expected  to  be  subsidized  by  Section  235 
funding.  Most  of  these  units  are  presently  under  construction  or  have  been 
finished  and  are  awaiting  sale. 

This  program  provides  mortgage  subsidies  for  the  purpose  of  lov/ering  rents  In 
federally  assisted  housing.  01  the  amount  apportioned,  $87,218  has  been 
recaptured.  Rent  increases  cannot  be  tolerated.  Hawaii  will  soon  implement  a 
"flat  grant"  welfare  rental  system  on  the  private  market  and  rent  increases 
in  public  houses.  Hawaii  residents  will  be  reduced  to  living  on  the  beach,  as 
some  already  do 

This  program  provides  rent  supplements  directly  lb  tenants.  $79,244  has  been 
recaptured. 
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Program 


Fiscal  year 
1973 


Fiscal  year 
1974 


Cut    Remarks 


Housing  Production  and  Mortgage  Credit  Programs — Continued 
Assisted  Housing — (>)ntinued 

Public  Housing - 


379 


College  Housing 

Nonprofit  Sponsor  Assistance 

Housing  Management  Programs:  Public  Housing  Modernization.. 


1,263 


379    This  figure  represents  $29,430  in  approved  contract  authority  and  $350,000  in 

applications  which  were  submitted  before  the  January  1973  deadline  and  may 

still  be  funded. 

No  figures  are  available.  The  program  was  terminated  Jan.  5,  1973. 

No  figures  are  available.  The  program  was  suspended  Jan.  5,  1973. 

1, 263    These  funds  are  scheduled  to  be  suspended  June  30, 1973,  Hawaii's  public  housing 

areas,  amon^  the  most  attractive  in  the  country,  cannot  hope  to  maintain  ttieir 

high  standards  of  modernization  without  these  funds. 


HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 


Community  Development  Programs: 

Model  Cities* ...^.— •  6,641  7,782 Model  Cities  per  se  is  scheduled  to  be  terminated  June  30, 1973.  The  fiscal  year 

1974  figure  re;;resents  a  special  final  appropriation  tor  the  "readjustment"  of 
programs  during  the  interim  period  before  Better  Communities  Revenue 
Sharing,  it  is  presumed,  goes  into  effect.  550  employees  are  either  totally  or 
partially  supported  by  this  program.  An  estimated  21,000  persons  currently 
,  receive  assistance  under  the  program. 

Neighborhood  Facilities' zr. The  program  is  scheduled  to  be  terminated  June  30.  1973. 

Open  Space  Land* No  hgure  for  fisc^il  year  1973  is  available  but  $798,000  was  received  in  fiscal  year 

1972.  The  program  wa:  terminated  Jan.  5,  1973. 

Water  and  Sewer  Facilities* —. ...; The  program  wa,  terminated  Jan.  5, 1973. 

Urban  Renewal  Programs* No  fiscal  year  1973  figure  is  available  but  $1.9  million  w»s  received  in  fiscalyear 

1972.  The  program  is  scheduled  to  be  terminated  June  30  but  will  receive  an 
appropriation  of  about  10' ;  of  the  fisca.  year  1973  budget  in  fiscal  vear  1974 
to  close  out  the  project. 

Rehabilitation  Loans' '. The  program  is  scheduled  to  be  terminated  June  30. 

Public  Facility  Loans* .'. The  program  was  terminated  Jan.  5, 1973 

Community  Planning  and  Management  Programs: 

Community  Development  Training  and  Fellowship  Programs The  program  is  scheduled  to  be  terminated  June  30. 

Supplemental  Grants  for  New  Communities Do. 

Total  cut  for  HUD 2,357 


INTERIOR 


National  Park  Service: 

Planning  and  Construction:  Building  Utilities,  and  Facilities.. 
Office  of  Water  Resources  Research 


Office  of  Saline  Water:  Saline  W.iler  Conversion. 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  Grants 


130 
140 


16 

1,800 


100 


450 


130 
40 


16 
1,350 


In  fiscal  year  19"3  the  Presii.'ont  impounded  $40,000  of  the  $140,000  apportioned 
to  Hawaii's  Center  lor  Water  Resources  Research.  Hawaii's  principal  resource 
for  research  in  water  resources,  the  Center  must  have  more  funds  d  it  is  Jo 
meet  ever-grc  .ing  needs  in  this  vital  area. 

These  are  grants  for  planning  and  development  of  parks  and  other  recreational 
resources.  (Juite  apart  from  the  value  of  these  resources  in  improving  the  quality 
of  life  for  Hawaii's  residents,  they  are  critical  to  the  development  ol  tourism, 
one  of  Hawaii's  basic  Industries. 


Total  cut  for  Interior. 


1,536 


UBOR 


Manpower  Training  Services: 

Concentrated  Employment  Program  ' 

Institutional  Training  >. 

Job  Opportunities  in  the  Business  Sector  >... 

Job  Optional  Program— On  the  Job  Training  s 

Operational  Mainstream ' 

In  School » 

Out  of  School  s 

Job  Corps ' 

Public  Employment  Program 


Federal  Unemployment  Benefits  and  Allowances. 
Employment  Standards  Administration 


1, 193 

1,273 

111 

194 

338 

139 

216 

1.849 

3,123 

6,117 
237 


1,231  1,892    This  program  piovides  employment  for  414  formerly  unemployed  persons,  50 

percent  of  whcm  are  veterans. 
5, 132  985 

233  4 


Total  cut  lor  labor. 


2,881 


TRANSPORTATION 


Federal  Aviation  Administration:  Grants  in  Aid  to  Airports 

National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration;  State  and  Com- 
munity Highway  Safety 

Total  cut  foi  Transportation 


9,989 
255 


3,934 
246 


6, 055    The  high  fiscal  year  1973  figure  reflects  a  special  grant  for  Honolulu  International 
Airport  under  the  Secretary's  Discretionary  Fund. 


6,064 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 


Compensation  and  pension........ -. ;...  14, 114  13,965 

Readjustment  benefits ; 14,451  13,660 

General  operating  expenses.... i. . -.-...  1, 041  1, 041 

Total  cut  for  Veterans  Administration......;. .....-^i 


149 

791    The  reduction  Is  due  to  the  expected  decrease  In  the  number  of  enroHees  in  th« 
G.I.  Bill  program. 
24 


964 
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EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


June  12,  1973 


Profram 


Fiscal  year 
1973 


Fiscal  year 
1974 


Cut    Remarks 


OHice  ot  Economic  Opportunity:  Conimunity  Action  Agencies.. 


1,119 


Eii.iroiimenlal  Protection  Agency:  Construction  grants  tor  waste 
water  lacilities: 
November  1972  

Cneinally  allocated  October  1972  (Public  Law  92  500) 

Soliri  Waste  Manaj^emenl: 

Research  ^nd  Demonstration  Grants     .  . 

Grants  lor  Student  Training..  . 


6  R06 

16  515 

50 
28 


9.909  I 
19,818  I 


Total  cut  for  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 


19,818 


50 
28 


21.015 


At  least  450  employees  will  lose  ttieir  jobs  through  elimination  of  this  program 
CAA  sponsored  programs  that  will  be  affected  include  Head  Start,  Youth 
Programs,  Senior  Opportunities  and  Services,  and  Community  Organization 
19,000  22,000  persons  receive  ihese  services  annually. 

Cut  figure  represents  a  loss  to  the  State  over  a  2-year  period  due  to  cutbacks 
announced  in  November  1972.  This  cut  may  prevent  Hawaii  from  meeting  the 
1977  deadline  for  completion  ot  facilities. 

There  is  a  critical  need  to  establish  programs  of  economically  sound  recycling 
of  agricultural  and  municipal  wastes.  The  State  has  already  taken  the  initiative 
through  grants  but  needs  the  support  of  the  Fedeial  Government. 


'  Piograms  proposed  to  be  included  under  Administration's  "Education  Revenue  Shaiing.' 
-  Existing  regs. 
Proposed  regs. 


'  Programs  proposed  to  be  included  under  Administration's  "Belter  Communities  Revenue 
Sharing." 
•  Programs  proposed  to  be  included  under  "Manpower  Revenue  Sharing." 


SUMIitARY  OF  PRECEDING  TABLES 


Agriculture    .  

Atomic  Energy  Cominission 

Commerce 

HEW 

HUD     

Interior f. 

Labor 

Transportation       .      

Veterans  Administration 

Enecutive  Office  of  the  President 

Total  cut 
Social  Services  loss . 


Total  detriment  to  Hawaii  > 


4,768 

50 

13 

17,900 

2,357 

1.536 

2.881 

6,064 

964 

21.015 

57,548 

+4, 400 

61, 943 


Does  not  include  University  ot  Hawaii  figures:  which 
arc  overlapping. 


LEGISLATION  NEEDED  TO  PROVIDE 
BENEFITS  FOR  SURVIVORS  OF 
PUBLIC  SAFETY  OFFICER 

<Mr.  DORN  aked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  • 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  need  for 
legislation  to  provide  benefits  to  surviv- 
ors of  public  safety  officers  killed  in  line 
of  duty  becomes  more  apparent  daily. 
A  young  officer,  neighbor  and  friend  of 
mine.  Deputy  Charles  A.  Rodgers.  was 
gunned  down  recently  while  on  duty  in 
Greenwood.  S.C.  and  he  leaves  behind 
a  family.  The  people  of  Greenwood  are 
now  raising  funds  for  his  family.  It  is 
time  for  the  Congress  to  act. 

We  have  introduced  legislation  that 

would  provide  a  $50,000  gratuity  to  the 

\  survivors    of    policemen,    sheriffs    and 

■^Ldeputies.   highway   patrolmen,   firemen, 

^ate  law  enforcement  officials  and  any 

other   law   enforce«iC£it   official   who   Is 

killed  in  line  of  dutv.  OuTSmII  woulc}^  oro- 

vide  that  the  wife  and  tlied^pendent 

children  of  the  officer  would  .share  the 

gratuity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  law  officers  and  our 
firemen  are  our  fiontline  soldiers  against 
anarchy,  chaos  and  the  law  of  the  jungle. 
Daily  they  risk  their  lives  to  protect  the 
rights  and  the  property  of  others.  This 
legislation  would  provide  a  measure  of 
security  to  their  loved  ones. 

We  are  encouraged  to  know  that  our 
bill  will  be  acted  on  .soon  by  the  Judiciarj* 
Committee.  We  urge  its  speedy  approval. 
We  urge  also  that  the  committee  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  matter  of 
retroactivity.  Our  proposal  will  be 
amended  to  provide  benefits  retroactive 
to  January  3,  1973.  This  was  the  fist  day 
of  the  93d  Congress  and  the  day  we  in- 
troduced the  bill. 


TAXES  PAID  BY  AMERICAN  HOUSE- 
HOLDS HAVE  DOUBLED  SINCE 
1960 

'Mr.  CRANE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CRANE.  .Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  us 
in  this  chamber  are  keenly  aware  of  the 
ever-increasing  demands  of  government 
upon  the  wages  earned  by  our  constitu- 
ents. I  wonder  how  many  of  us  realize 
however,  that  the  taxes  paid  by  Ameri- 
can households  have  more  than  doubled 
since  1960. 

According  to  the  Tax  Foundation,  Inc. 
of  New  York.  Federal.  State  and  local  tax 
collections  for  fiscal  1973  will  be  the 
equivalent  of  $5,070  per  American  house- 
hold. In  1960,  the  total  tax  figure  was 
$2,400  per  household;  this  represents  an 
increase  of  $2.670 — over  100  percent — in 
13  years.  The  increase  from  last  year 
alone  was  $300. 

Total  tax  collections  in  fiscal  1960 
were  over  $126  billion,  while  in  fiscal 
1973  they  are  estimated  at  $339  billion — 
over  2'2  times  as  much.  In  fiscal  1974 
Federal  Government  tax  receipts  alone 
are  expected  to  be  over  $3,600  per  house- 
hold. In  addition  to  this  of  course,  the 
States,  cities  and  counties  will  exact  their 
own  levies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  very  wisely  declared  last 
year,  in  pledging  that  there  would  be 
no  tax  increase  during  his  second  term, 
that 

The  total  tax  burden  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Federal,  State  and  local  has  reached  a 
bre.''.king  point.  It  can  go  no  higher.  If  It 
does  go  higher,  I  believe  that  we  will  do 
much  to  destroy  the  incentives  which  pro- 
duce the  progress  we  want. 

I  believe  that  most  of  us  will  agree,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  now  is  certainly  not  a  time 
to  be  con.sidering  new  taxes.  A  sharp  re- 
duction in  taxes,  is,  in  fact  an  impera- 
tive. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  many  of  us 
are  concerned  about  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury's  recent  statement  that  a  tax 
rise  may  be  necessary  in  the  near  future. 
In  my  own  view,  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  The  American 
people  are  expecting — and  they  have  a 
right  to  expect — that  the  administration 
will  stand  by  its  promi.se  not  to  rai=;e 
taxes. 

According    to   Secretary   Shultz,   one 


reason  some  of  the  President's  advisers 
have  been  considering  new  taxes  is  to 
cool  off  the  economy.  It  is  worth  noting, 
however,  that  the  Government's  com- 
posite index  of  leading  economic  indi- 
cators tuiTied  down  in  April  for  the  first 
time  since  October  1970,  and  thus  the 
economy  appears  to  be  cooling  itself  off. 

We  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  if 
the  economy  needs  to  be  deflated  some- 
what, the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
through  the  interest  rate  and  its  control 
of  the  supply  of  money,  has  the  tools  to 
do  that  job. 

Some  other  advisers,  I  understand 
have  offered  the  argument  that  a  tax 
hike  will  enable  the  budget  to  be  bal- 
anced in  fiscal  1974.  In  my  own  view,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  would  be  far  better  to  balance 
the  budget  the  other  way — by  sharply 
cutting  Federal  expenditures. 

There  are  many  Federal  programs 
which  are  both  costly  and  unnecessary 
and  some  which  are  downright  harm- 
ful— the  OEO  Community  Action  and 
Legal  Services  programs  spring  to  mind. 
Before  aijy  new  taxes  are  contemplated, 
the  administration  will  be  doing  the  Na- 
tion a  great  service  by  cutting  back  on 
such  wasteful  and  unneeded  agencies  still 
further,  at  least  until  the  budget  is 
balanced. 

Let  us  have  no  new  taxes,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Let  us  instead  have  tax  reductions  and  a 
balanced  budget. 


AIRLINE  YOUTH  FARES  SHOULD  BE 
CONTINUED 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  . 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex-  \ 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  1. 
the  CAB  issued  its  decision  that  youth 
fares  are  to  be  phased  out  over  the  next 
year.  In  an  editorial  on  June  11.  the  Mi- 
ami News  took  exception  with  that  deci- 
sion and  called  on  the  Congress  to  act 
on  legislation  now  pending  to  authorize 
the  continuation  of  reduced  fares. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  to  authorize 
reduced  air  fares  on  a  space  available 
basis  for  young  people  as  well  as  for  our 
senior  citizens,  I  share  the  Miami  News' 
opposition  to  the  CAB  action,  and  urge 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  to  schedule  consideration  of 
H.R.  5713  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Miami  News  editorial  follows: 
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Give  Them  a  Break 

There  Is  public  resentment,  and  under- 
standably so,  against  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  decision  to  phase  out  the  youth  fares 
on  the  nation's  airlines.  Six  months  ago  the 
CAB  said  the  fares  were  discriminatory  and 
reductions  were  ordered  for  this  month,  with 
the  final  step  to  come  a  year  from  now. 

We  could  understand  the  necessity  If  per- 
sons using  the  discounted  youth  fares  were 
bumping  passengers  who  paid  the  fuU 
amount  from  scheduled  flights.  But  this  Is 
not  the  case.  Few  of  the  airlines  are  flying  at 
capacity.  Earnings  figures  reflect  there  are 
many  empty  seats  and  it  would  seem  good 
business  to  make  these  seats  available  to 
young  people  who  might  not  have  the  finan- 
cial means  of  the  more  mature. 

It's  almost  too  late  to  help  this  summer. 
But  the  Congress  has  before  It  legislation 
which  would  authorize  lower  rates  on  a 
space-avaUable  basis.  This  Is  a  pragmatic 
approach  which  parents  would  welcome. 
Early  action,  at  least  would  assure  more  ah: 
travelers  for  the  fall  return  to  the  campus. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Member's 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
tribute  of  the  Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford 
to  William  Arbogast. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to : 

Mr.  Dent,  for  Friday,  June  15,  1973, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  CoRMAN,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McFall),  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  illness  in  family. 

Mr.  Steelsian  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  the  week  of  June 
11,  on  account  of  a  back  injury. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  for  20  minutes, 
today;  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Randall,  for  15  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Heinz,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Dlinois,  for  1  hour, 
today. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York,  for  15  min- 
utes, June  13,  1973. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Schroeder)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 


Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harrington,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Schroeder)  ,  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.   Alexander,   for   60   minutes,    on 

June  19.  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revi.se  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

to: 

Mr.  Randall  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Flynt  to  follow  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Staggers  on  the  birthday  of  Bill 
Arbogast  today.  . 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado  to  include 
extraneous  matter  in  his  remarks  on  the 
Peace  Corps  conference  report  today. 

Mr.  Gray  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  is  estimated  by 
the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $467.50. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Schroeder)  ,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Lehman  in  five  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado)  and 
to  include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Dickinson  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Heinz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  McCollister  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Talcott  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Froehlich. 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Treen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Thone. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Schroeder)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  O'Neill  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas,  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Breaux. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Burton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr.   DlNGELL. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California. 
Mr.  Waldie  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  Harrington  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  RousH  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Hebert. 
Mr.  Vanik. 
Mr.  DoRN. 

Mr.   CONYERS. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speakers 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  978.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45)  to  provide 
that  under  certain  circumstances  exclusive 
territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be  deemed 
unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  1888.  An  act  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970  for  the  purpose  of 
assuring  consumers  of  plentiful  supplies  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  the 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  4443.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ronald 
K.  Downle. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  June  13,  1973,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1021.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  chap- 
ter 73  (survivor  benefit  plan)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  clarify  provisions  re- 
lating to  annuities  for  dependent  children 
and  the  duration  of  reductions  when  the 
spouse  dies;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1022.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  Presidential  Determina- 
tion No.  73-13,  m  which  he  determUied  that 
it  Is  Important  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  to  waive  the  provisions  of  section  3(b) 
of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended. 
Insofar  as  they  relate  to  sales,  credits,  or 
guarantees  to  the  Government  of  Peru;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1023.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Presidential  Determination  No.  73-14, 
in  which  he  determined  tnat  the  extension 
of  credit  to  the  Governments  of  Argentina, 
BrazH,  ChUe,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela.  In 
connection  with  the  sale  of  F-5  military  air- 
craft. Is  Important  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  section  4  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1024.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  head  of  an  ex- 
ecutive department,  a  military  department. 
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an  ngency,  or  an  Independent  establishment 
In  the  executive  branch  to  allow  certain  uses 
of  Government  vehicles  at  Isolated  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tpe  on  Government  Operations. 

1025.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  grants  for  In- 
dian tribal  governments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1026.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Trademark  Act  to  extend 
the  time  for  filing  oppositions,  to  eliminate 
the  requirement  for  filing  reasons  of  appeal 
in  the  Patent  Office,  and  to  provide  for  award- 
ing attorney  fees;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1027.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
Implement  the  UNESCO  Convention  on  the 
Means  of  Prohibiting  and  Preventing  the 
Illicit  Import.  Export,  and  Transfer  of  Own- 
ership of  Cultural  Property;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTfe  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIU,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  7127.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  October  15.  1966  (80  Stat.  915),  as 
amended,  establishing  a  program  for  the 
preservation  of  additional  historical  prop- 
erties throughout  the  Nation,  and  for  other 
purposes:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  03- 
209).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McSPADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  432.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  3926.  A  bill  to 
extend  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities  Act;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  93-270).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  433.  Resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  5094.  A 
bill  to  amend  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  the  reclassification  of  positions  of 
deputy  U.S.  marshal,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-271).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  434.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  5464.  A  bill  to 
auihorize  appropriations  for  the  saline  water 
program  for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  for  other 
purposes:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93- 
272 ) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  435.  Resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  7824.  A 
bill  to  establish  a  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  93-273).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  WHITTEN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  8619.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  Agriculture-Environmental  and 
Consumer  Protection  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: (Rept.  No.  93-275).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MADDEN :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
ResoUitlon  436.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  8152.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  improve  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93- 
274 ) .   Referred   to  the   House   Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLINQ:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  437.  Resolution  providing 


for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  8410.  A  bill 
to  continue  the  existing  temporary  increase 
in  the  public  debt  limit  through  Novem- 
ber 30,  1973,  and  for  other  piu'poses;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-276).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  438.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  2990.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  annual  authorization  of  appropriations 
to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  93-277).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  8580.  A  bill  to  amend  section   1951, 

title    18,   United   States   Code,   Act   of   July 

3,  1946;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarj'. 

By    Mr.    ANDERSON    of    Illinois    (for 

himsplf,  Mr.  Harvey,  and  Mr.  Phen- 

TEL)  : 

H.R.  8581.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  tran-imisslon  facilities  for  de- 
livery to  the  continental  United  States  of 
petroleum  reserves  located  on  the  Nortli 
Slope  of  Alaska.,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
H.R.  8582.  A  bill  to  prohibit  most-favored- 
natlon  treatment  and  commercial  and  guar- 
antee agreements  with  respect  to  any  non- 
market  economy  country  which  denies  to  its 
citizens  the  right  to  emigrate  or  which  Im- 
poses more  than  nominal  fees  upon  its  clti- 
2ens  as  a  condition  to  emigration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  B583.  A  bill  to  revise  the  pay  structure 
and  retirement  and  disability  benefits  of  po- 
liceme.i  and  firemen  at  Washington  National 
Airport  and  Dulles  International  Airport:  to 
the  Commiitee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Servlcp. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas: 
H.R.  8584.  A  bill  to  ..mend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  in  order  to  protect  farm  prop- 
erty from  estate  taxation  based  upon  its  val- 
uation for  nonfarm  use;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas  (for  him- 
self  and  Mr.  Esch)  : 
H.R.  8585.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  a  comprehensive  program 
of  healthcare  by  strengthening  the  organiza- 
tion and  delivery  of  healthcare  nationwide 
and  by  making  comprehensive  healthcare  in- 
surance ( including  coverage  for  medical  ca- 
tastrophes) available  to  all  Americans,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.R.  8586.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  foreign 
sile  of  the  passenger  vessel  S.S.  Independ- 
ence:  to  the  Comimttee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
EcKH.^RDT,  and  Mr.  Corman)  : 
H.  8587.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  to  provide  for 
citizens  actions  in  the  U.S.  district  courts 
against  persons  responsible  for  creating  cer- 
tain environmental  hazards:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  FORSYTHE: 
H.R.  8588.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  income  tax 
simplification,  reform,  and  relief  for  small 
business;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
H.R.  8589.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  regulation 
of  Federal  election   campaign  activities;   to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
H.R.  8590.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 


Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  facilitate  acquisi- 
tion of  ownership  of  private  enterprises  by 
the  employees  of  such  enterprises;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FREY: 

HJl.  8591.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  to  the  active  list  of  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  of  certain  Reserves  and 
temporary  officers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 

H.R.  8592.  A  bill  to  amend  section  102  of 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  to  prohibit 
certain  activities  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  to  limit  certain  other  activities 
by  such  Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  HEBERT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bray)  (by  request); 
H.R.  8593.  A  bill  to  amend  section  301  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  in- 
centive pay,  to  attract  and  retain  volunteers 
for  aviation  crewmember  duties,  and  fcr 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armei 
Services. 

By  Mr.  HILLIS: 
M.R.  8594.  A  bill  to  establish  an  arbitration 
board  to  settle  disputes  between  supervisory 
organizations  and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service;  to 
the  Conmiittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  LEHMAN   (for  himself,  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr. 
Moss,   Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  William  D. 
Ford,   Mr.   Pepper,   Mr.   Edwards   cf 
California,  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Yatron, 
Mr.    Harrington,    Mr.    Gaydos,    Mr. 
Seiberling,  and  Mr.  Lott)  : 
H.R.  8595.  A  bill   to  authorize  an  experi- 
mental program  to  provide  for  care  for  elder- 
ly individuals  in  their  own  homes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  8596.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  make  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  whole  blood  eligible  for 
war  orphans'  and  widows'  educational  assist- 
ance if  the  veteran  concerned   has  no  chil- 
dren, wife,  or  widow;  to  the  Committee  o:i 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McFALL: 
H.R.  8597.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  allocate  crude 
oil  and  refined  petroleum  products  to  deal 
with  existing  or  imminent  shortages  and  dis- 
locations in  the  national   distribution  sys- 
tem   which    Jeopardize    the    public    health, 
safety,  or  welfare;   to  provide  for  the  dele- 
gation of  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior;  and  fcr  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  8598.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Automobile 
Information  Disclosure  Act  to  require  dis- 
closure with  respect  to  pickup  trucks  &nd 
farm  tractors;   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MEEDS: 
H.R.  8599.  A  biU  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  research  activities  for  the  study 
of  sudden  infant  death  syndrome,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  : 
H.R.  8600.  A  bill  to  extend  and  improve  the 
Nation's  unemplojrment  compensation  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes;  to  tiie  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  8601.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 15,  1966  (80  Stat.  953,  20  U.S.C.  65a). 
relating  to  the  National  Museum  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  so  as  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations  to  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  said  act;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

ByMr.  PARRIS: 
H.R.  8602.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of 
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1972  (Public  Law  92-500) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

ByMr.  REES: 
HR  8603.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Steiger  of  Arizona) : 
HR.  8604.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  A  "  of  1968 
to  provide  a  system  for  the  redress  of  law 
enforcement  officers'  grievanc    and  to  estab- 
lish a  law  enforcement  officers'  blU  of  rights 
in  each  of  the  several  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  ROUSH: 
H.R.  8605.  A  bill  to  amend  section  481  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating 
to  international  narcotics  control,  to  provide 
for  the  suspension  of  economic  and  military 
assistance  with  respect  to  any  country  when- 
ever the  Comptroller  General  determines  that 
such  country  htis  not  taken  adequate  steps 
to  control  the  production  or  processing  of,  or 
traffic  in,  narcotic  drugs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  STEPHENS: 
HR.  8606.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  STUDDS : 
TS.S,.  8607.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  daylight 
saving   time   be   observed   on   a   year-round 
basis;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dbi- 
nan,    Mr.    Fraser,    Mr.    Riegle,    Mr. 
Stark,  and  Mr.,  Waldie)  : 
H.R.  8608.  A  bill  to  improve  the  conduct 
and  regulation  of  Federal  election  campaign 
activities   and   to   provide   public    financing 
for  such  campaigns;    to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  WALDIE : 
H.R.  8609.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968  (Public 
Law  90-542),  to  Include  the  Smith  River,  the 
Middle   Pork   and   North   Fork   of   the   San 
Joaquin  River,  the  Eel,  BUamath,  and  Trinity 
Rivers  as  components  of  the  national  wild 
and  scenic  rivers  system:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
HJi.  8610.  A  bill  to  provide  retirement  an- 
nuities for  certain   widows   of   members   of 
the  uniformed  services  who  died  before  the 
effective  date  of  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
HJl.   8611.  A  bill   to  amend   the   Railway 
Labor  Act  so  as  to  exempt  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  from  the  provisions  thereof;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself,  Ms.  Abzdg, 
Mr.     Addabbo,     Mr.     Bingham,     Mr. 
Brasco,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Delaney,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  For- 
SYTHE,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Gunter,  Mr. 
Harrington,  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Mat- 
SUNAGA,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  McEwen, 
Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Podell,  and  Mr.  Roe)  : 
H.R.  8612.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  strengthen  and  clarify  the 
law  prohibiting  the  introduction,  or  manu- 
facture   for    introduction,    of    switchblade 
knives    into    Interstate    commerce;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    WOLFF     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Rosenthal,   Mr.   Roybal,   Mr.   Tal- 
cott,  Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt,    Mr.    Whitehurst,    and    Mr. 
Yatron) : 
H.R.  8613.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  strengthen  and  clarify  the 
law  prohibiting  the  Introduction,  or  manu- 
facture   for    Introduction,    of    switchblade 
knives    Into    Interstate    commerce;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas: 
H.R.  8614.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  completion  of  planning  and  advance 
engineering  and  design  of  the  Harbor  Island 
Project,  Texas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hanley)  : 
H.R.  8615.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  construct  and  provide  shore- 
side   facilities   for   the  education   and   con- 
venience  of   visitors   to   the   U.S.S.   Arizona 
Memorial  at  Pearl  Harbor  and   to  transfer 
responsibility  for  their  operation  and  main- 
tenance to  the  National  Park  Service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 
H  Jt.  8616.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a  defini- 
tion   of    food    supplements,    and    for    other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  FVsrelgn  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.R.  8617.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  law 
relating  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  animals 
to  broaden  the  categories  of  persons  regulated 
under  such  law,  to  assure  that  birds  in  pet 
stores  and  zoos  are  protected,  and  to  Increase 
protection  for  animals  in  transit;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  8618.  A  bill  to  require  that  competi- 
tive bids  for  Government  contracts  be  sub- 
mitted and  opened  in  the  State  in  which  the 
property  or  services  Involved  are  to  be  deliv- 
ered; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.R.  8619.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
agriculture-environmental      and      consumer 
protection  programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina: 
H.J.  Res.  608.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  nonpartisan  commission  on  political  cam- 
paign reform;    to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  du  PONT  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
derson of  Illinois,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North     Carolina,     Mr.     Aspin,     Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Biester,  Mr. 
Blackburn,   Mr.   Boland,   Mr.   Bur- 
CENER,  Mr.  Byron,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr. 
CoNABLE,  Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Dominick 
V.  Daniels,  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Davis  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Den- 
holm,  Mr.  Downing,  Mr.  Eshleman, 
Mr.    Flowers,    Mr.    Forsythe,    Mr. 
Frenzel,     Mr.     Fulton,     and     Mr. 
Gaydos) : 
H.J.  Res.  609.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  January  17  of  each 
year  as  "National  Volunteer  Firemen  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.   du   PONT    (for   himself,   Ms. 
Grasso,  Ms.  Green  of  Oregon,  Mr. 
Grover,  Mr.  GuDE,  Mr.  Gunter,  Mr. 
Guyer,  Ms.  Hansen  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Hastings,  Ms.  Heckler  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Ho- 
CAN,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
HuBER,  Mr.  HuNGATE,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr. 
Ketchum,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  McCollis- 
TER,    Mr.    McDade.    Mr.    Mathis    of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Mayne,  Mr.  Meeds,  and 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York) : 
H.J.  Res.  610.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  January  17  of  each 
year  as  "National  Volunteer  Firemen  Day"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Jxidiclary. 

By  Mr.  du  PONT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Mizell, 
Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Pep- 
per, Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr. 
Preyer,  Mr.  QuiE,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr. 
Rarick,  Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  RoNCALLO  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rose, 
Mr.  Sarasin,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Sisk, 
Mr.  Snyder.  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Treen,  and  Mr. 
Walsh)  : 


H.J.  Res.  611.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  January  17  of  each 
year  as;  "National  Volunteer  Firemen  Day"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    DU    PONT    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Ware,  Mr.  Whttehurst,  Mr.  Widnall, 
Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Yat- 
ron, Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  and  Mr. 
Zwach  I  : 
H.J.  Res.  612.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  January  17  of  each 
year  as  "National  Volunteer  Firemen  Day"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  mENZEL: 
H.J.  Res.  613.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Classified  Information; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ    (for  himself.  Mr. 
Badillo.  Mr.  Carey  of  New  York,  Mr. 
CoNYERS,  Mr.  DE  Luco.  Mr.  Duncan, 
Mr.     Mitchell     of     Maryland,     Mr. 
MOAKLEY,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Stark, 
Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  Mrs.  Chisholm, 
and  Mr.  Rancel)  : 
H.J.  Res.  614.  Joint  resolution   proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  require  each  State  to  provide 
its  citizens  with  an  opportunity  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 
H.  Con.  Res.  247.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no 
person  should  be  considered  for  appoint- 
ment as  Ambassador  or  Minister  if  such  per- 
son or  members  of  his  immediate  family 
have  contributed  more  than  $5,000  to  a 
candidate  for  President  in  the  last  election; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   BROYHILL   of   Virginia    (for 
himself,  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  Mr. 
Podell,   Mr.   Won   Pat,   Mr.  Black- 
BiniN,  and  Mr.  Whitehurst)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  248.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  regarding  the 
conservation  of  gasoline;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  249.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  sale  or  abandonment  of  certain 
railroad  lines:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  C(X;HR.\N: 
H.  Res.  430.  Resolution  amending  rule 
XLIV  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, relating  to  financial  disclosure: 
to  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct. 

By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.  Res.  431.  Resolution  to  provide  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  pertinent  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  possible 
grounds  for  Impeachment  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn. 

249.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
relative  to  payments  to  members  of  the 
Philippine  Scouts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

238.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
board  of  aldermen,  city  of  Bellefontalne 
Neighbors,  Mo.,  relative  to  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
concerning  abortion;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

239.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  relative  to  most-favored- 
nation  status  for  the  Soviet  Union;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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ON  SELLING  MORE  SAVINGS  BONDS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  12,  1973 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  administra- 
tion is  taking  steps  to  help  the  small 
Investor,  and  give  Uncle  Sam  some 
"Walking  around  Money"  at  the  same 
time,  by  seeking  to  liberalize  interest 
rates  on  U.S.  savings  bonds. 

I  have  long  pushed  for  action  to  bring 
earnings  on  these  "Shares  of  America" 
up  to  parity  with  commercial  rates.  I 
introduced  legislation  to  do  so,  and  have 
made  frequent  appearances  here  on  the 
House  Floor  to  urge  action  on  bond  rates. 
About  a  year  and  one-half  ago  the  ad- 
ministration liberalized  the  interest  rates 
on  new  and  outstanding  bonds  and  as  a 
result,  the  course  of  redemptions  over 
purchases  was  reversed  and  has  stayed 
up  ever  since. 

But.  conditions  change,  and  today  we 
have  a  genuine  need  to  again  adjust  in- 
terest rates  on  these  bonds  to  a  realistic 
level.  I  would  suggest  that  the  rate  be 
made  equal  to  that  being  paid  on  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  by  the  major  banks. 
For  years,  those  with  large  sums  to  invest 
have  been  able  to  obtain  premium  rates 
through  CID's. 

Now,  I  feel,  is  an  opportune  time  for 
action  to  enable  the  small  investor  to 
obtain  a  better  return  on  money  invested 
in  our  Nation's  future.  Higher  bond  sales 
ease  the  problems  of  debt  management, 
help  fight  inflation  by  diverting  funds 
from  consumer  buying  to  savings,  and 
provide  security  for  the  future  of  millions 
of  American  families.  The  fact  that  $58 
billion  has  been  salted  away  by  thrifty 
Americans  who  have  bought  these  bonds 
indicates  that  they  are  "bullish  on 
America"  and  also  wisely  cognizant  of 
the  tax  advantages  of  buying  and  hold- 
ing these  bonds  as  a  retirement  nest  egg. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  commented 
favorably  on  the  bond  interest  increase 
in  a  recent  editorial  pointing  out  the 
desirable  aspects  of  encouraging  bond 
sales.  I  insert  the  editorial  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

On   Selling   Mobe   Savings   Bonos 

The  Nixon  administration  Is  asking  Con- 
gress to  remove  the  Interest  rate  ceiling  on 
United  States  savings  bonds.  At  the  same 
time.  It  Is  seeking  the  removal  of  the  rate 
celling  on  long  term  government  bonds. 

Both  of  these  actions  are  long  overdue.  If 
Congress  expects  Americans  to  buy  savings 
bonds  In  any  meaningful  amoinit,  then  It 
must  make  these  instruments  fully  com- 
petitive with  other  forms  of  savings  and  in- 
vestments. 

With  passbook  savings  rates  at  neighbor- 
hood savings  and  loan  associations  at  5  per 
cent  a  year  and  savings  certificate  rates  even 
higher,  there  Is  little  Incentive  to  buy  sav- 
ings bonds  and  wait  until  they  mature  In 
order  to  collect  5.5  per  cent  Interest.  By  elim- 
inating the  interest  celling,  savings  bonds 
could  be  \ised  by  the  U.S.  treasury  as  a  valu- 
able Instrument  In  debt  management.  A  more 


realistic  rate  of  return  would  attract  small 
savers  who  cannot  buy  regular  treasury 
securities  because  the  minimum  amount  Is 
$10,000. 

Asking  a  new  specific  celling  Is  pointless. 
By  the  time  Congress  acts  on  a  new  celling 
request,  other  money  market  rates  often  have 
risen  to  a  point  where  the  new  ceUlng  Is 
outdated  before  Ifs  even  effective. 

Much  the  same  reasoning  can  apply  to  the 
request  for  removal  of  the  4.25  per  cent  cell- 
ing on  long  term  treasury  bonds.  Congress 
did  allow  the  treasury  two  years  ago  to  issue 
$10  billion  in  long-term  bonds  at  Interest 
rates  exceeding  the  celling.  The  move  was  a 
success.  As  a  result,  the  average  maturity  of 
privately  held  public  debt  has  been  length- 
ened. 

If  the  ceiling  is  removed,  the  government 
will  be  able  to  attract  long  term  investment 
by  offering  bonds  during  periods  of  relatively 
low  Interest  rates.  This  will  alleviate  the  need 
to  refinance  securities  with  shorter  matiu-i- 
tles.  This  would  provide  a  better  management 
tool  for  the  government  and  cause  less  havoc 
In  the  money  markets  when  the. government 
needs  cash. 

A  third  proposal  in  the  package  offered  by 
Treasury  Secretary  George  P.  Shultz  would 
apply  to  taxpayers  who  are  entitled  to  In- 
come tax  refunds.  Under  this  plan,  a  refund 
check  would  be  Issued  In  the  normal  manner. 
If  the  taxpayer  decided  not  to  cash  the  check. 
It  would  automatically  begin  to  bear  interest 
after  a  specified  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Shultz  said  this  plan  would  encourage 
savings  and  contribute  to  more  orderly  cash 
and  debt  management.  He  probably  knows 
what  he  Is  talking  about.  But  to  the  average 
family  breadwinner,  whose  bookkeeping  goes 
awry  If  a  creditor  does  not  promptly  cash  a 
check.  It  seems  appalling  to  have  to  cope  with 
millions  of  outstanding  checks — and  then 
have  to  compute  interest  oii  them  as  well.  If 
the  treasury  Is  that  efficient,  you'd  think  It 
could  live  within  Its  Income. 


JAMES  A.  FARLEY  BECOMES  85 
YEARS  OP  AGE— NEW  DEAL 
LEADER     CONTINUES     ACTIVE 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OP    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1973 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  "A 
Workhorse  Turns  85"  is  the  headline  on 
a  photo  story  on  May  30,  1973,  in  the 
Washington  Star-News. 
Woody  West,  staff  writer,  said : 
"Genial  Jim"  Farley  despite  a  heart  attack 
In  1972.  continues  active. 

He  also  wrote  that  the  strident  person- 
ality of  the  New  Deal  days,  is  at  his  office 
almost  daily. 

Many  Members  of  the  Senate — not  as 
many  now  as  a  few  years  ago — recall 
the  Democrat  who  helped  Franklin 
Roosevelt  become  President. 

I  remember  those  years,  first  the  1932 
campaign  when  I  was  on  the  ticket  in 
West  Virginia  with  the  vigorous  fighter 
in  the  exciting  battle  of  that  year. 
Through  West  Virginia  came  Franklin 
D.  and  with  him  was  big  Jim.  Yes.  I  can 
see  him  now  on  the  rear  passenger  car 
of  the  Baltimore  tt  Ohio  train  as  it  rode 


the  rails  of  a  twisty  track  through  the 
mountains.  The  people  were  alongside 
and  at  the  stations  reacting  to  Jim's 
smiles  and  waving  arms — and  often  his 
brief  talks. 

And  many  of  us  are  appreciative  of 
our  continuing  correspondence  with  this 
man  who  remembers  to  send  congratu- 
latory letters  or  telegrams  when  our 
constituents  elect  or  reelect  us  to  public 
ofiBce. 

I  am  hopeful  Jim  will  be  active  in 
political,  civic,  and  industry  affairs  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, the  article  to  which  I  have  made 
reference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Warhorse  TtntNs  85 
(By  Woody  West) 

The  powerful  no  longer  lapse  Into  respect- 
ful silence  when  he  speaks.  The  hopeful  and 
the  ambitious  no  longer  seek  his  patron-  . 
age.  More  than  half  of  the  nation's  popula- 
tion was  not  on  the  scene  when  the  name  of 
James  Aloyslus  Parley  was  a  pre-eminent  one 
In  American  politics. 

The  old  Democratic  war  horse  celebrates 
his  85th  birthday  today,  his  name  still  evok- 
ing memories  of  the  New  Deal,  the  bleak  days 
of  the  Depression  and  the  ascendancy  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

"Genial  Jim"  Farley,  despite  a  heart  attack 
in  1972,  still  Is  active,  still  appears  almost 
dally  at  his  New  York  office  of  Coca  Cola 
Export  Corp.,  and  remains,  to  many,  a  sym- 
bol of  political  acumen. 

He  was  among  the  earliest  and  most  adam- 
ant supporters  of  Franklin  Roosevelt,  and 
floor  manager  for  FDR  at  the  Chicago  con- 
vention at  which  Roosevelt  first  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  presidency.  He  played  a  key 
part  In  swinging  the  Texas  and  California 
delegations,  pledged  to  John  Nance  Garner, 
to  FDR  to  put  him  over  the  two-thirds  re- 
quired for  nomination. 

Parley  became  postmaster  general  and 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee and  a  man  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
the  heady  early  years  of  the  New  Deal. 

Party  loyalty  was  a  credo  to  the  big  Irish- 
man from  Grassy  Point,  N.Y.,  and  his  memory 
for  names  and. faces  became  a  legend. 

But  Jim  'Farley  and  FDR  came  to  a  tense 
parting  In  1940  over  Roosevelt's  decision  to 
seek  a  third  term — the  "third  termites," 
Farley  caustically  labeled  those  who  urged 
the  President  to  seek  the  unprecedented  ex- 
tension of  his  term. 

Farley,  It  was  said,  had  ambitions  himself 
In  those  years  and  his  name  was  put  In 
nomination  for  the  presidency  In  the  1940 
convention. 

Although  without  a  political  job  after  1944 
when  he  quit  as  Democratic  chairman  of 
New  York  State,  Parley  was  never  far  from 
the  fulcrum  of  action  In  succeeding  years 
and  his  words  still  found  an  audience. 

At  the  1960  Democratic  convention  at 
which  he  backed  then-Sen.  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son In  the  early  scrambling.  Parley  was  out- 
spoken against  Adlal  E.  Stevenson.  Sending 
Stevenson  to  negotiate  with  Nlkita  Khru- 
shchev, said  Parley,  would  be  like  sending 
"the  cabbage  patch  to  the  goat." 

And  though  Farley  also  warned  at  Los 
Angeles  against  a  stampede  to  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, when  Kennedy  was  elected  Parley 
stoutly  defended  the  young  President-elect, 
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saying  that  anyone  questioning  his  man- 
date because  of  the  narrow  margin  of  victory 
over  Richard  M.  WUon  was  "perUously  close 
to  Irresponsible  mischief -making." 

Farley  has  spoken  out  infrequently  In  re- 
cent years.  But  a  1967  speech.  In  which  he 
was  highly  critical  of  Sens.  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  J.  W.  Fulbrlght  over  their  views 
on  ■Vietnam,  spaiked  a  brief  furor.  He  blasted 
Kennedy  for  "soaring  ambition"  and  said  of 
Fulbrlght:  "No  other  senator  In  American 
history  except  Sen.  Fulbrlght  has  had  the  ar- 
rogance to  tell  the  commander-in-chief  that 
he  should  withhold  air  support  from  Amer- 
icans fighting  for  their  lives  on  a  battlefield." 

There  were  mutterlngs  that  Farley  had 
spoken  out  at  the  suggestion  of  the  hard- 
pressed  Johnson  administration.  Farley 
quietly  denied  the  charges. 

His  career  symbolized  the  American  belief 
In  the  ability  of  a  man  to  rise  from  adver- 
sity. His  first  political  victory  was  election  as 
town  clerk  of  Stony  Point,  N.Y.,  after  years 
of  helping  his  widowed  mother  support  the 
family. 

From  town  clerk,  he  was  elected  a  county 
supervisor,  county  Democratic  chairman,  and 
was  elected  to  the  state  Assembly  In  1923..  In 
1928,  he  became  secretary  of  the  state  party 
committee  and  Its  chairman  In  1930.  He  was 
a  strong  backer  of  Alfred  E.  Smith  In  1928 
and  began  working  for  FDR  In  1930,  while 
Roosevelt  was  governor  of  New  York. 

But  all  that  Is  behind  him.  Today  he  will 
be  85,  and  probably  will  show  up  at  his  office 
on  Madison  Avenue.  His  wife,  Elizabeth,  died 
In  1955,  but  he  has  the  comfort  of  10  grand- 
children belonging  to  his  three  children, 
Betty.  Ann,  and  James  Jr. 


THE  HIGH  COST  OF  AMBASSADOR- 
SHIPS 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12.  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introducing  for  appropri- 
ate reference  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congi-ess  that  no  person  should 
be  considered  for  appointment  as  am- 
bassador or  minister  if  he  or  members  of 
his  Immediate  family  have  contributed 
more  than  $5,000  to  a  Presidential  can- 
didate in  the  last  election. 

The  disclosure  that  a  recent  ambassa- 
dorial appointment  had  contributed 
$300,000  to  the  President's  campaign 
coffers  after  the  election  is  an  imfortun- 
ate  coincidence  at  best.  It  would  appear 
that  inflation  has  driven  ambassadorial 
posts  out  of  reach  of  even  the  average 
millionaire,  let  alone  qualified  foreign 
service  professionals.  I  think  the  time 
has  come  to  pi-une  ambassadorships  from 
the  political  plum  tree. 

This  longstanding  practice  of  reward- 
ing big  campaign  contributors  with  the 
top  diplomatic  post  in  other  covmtries 
has  a  demoralizing  impact  on  career 
Foreign  Service  officers,  has  discouraged 
other  highly  talented  people  from  even 
entering  the  Foreign  Service,  and  has 
diminished  the  respect  which  other 
countries  have  for  our  diplomatic  corps. 
And  I  speak  as  a  former  Foreign  Service 
officer  myself. 

While  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  can 

or  should  confine  these  appointments  to 

career  Foreign  Service  officers,  I  do  think 

the  recommended  limitations  contained 
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in  my  resolution  would  force  us  to  give 
greater  consideration  to  highly  qualified 
and  experienced  persons  both  witlxin  and 
without  the  Foreign  Service— regardless 
of  the  size  of  their  political  purses. 

Last  week  this  body  passed  the  State 
Department  authorization  bill  which 
contained  a  provision  requiring  that 
those  nominated  as  Ambassador  or  min- 
ister submit  to  the  Congress  a  fvJl  report 
of  political  contributions  made  by  them 
and  members  of  their  immediate  families 
over  the  previous  4  years.  This  is  an 
important  step  in  the  right  direction.  The 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  is 
currently  considering  ground  rules  un- 
der which  anyone  who  has  contributed 
more  than  $5,000  to  a  political  candidate 
in  any  calendar  year  would  automati- 
cally be  rejected  by  the  committee  for 
an  ambassadorial  appointment  unless 
they  possessed  exceptional  qualifications. 
I  think  this  is  another  salutary  develop- 
ment. 

In  drawing  up  my  own  bill.  I  con- 
sidered the  possibility  of  establishing 
the  contribution  limitation  eligibility  re- 
quirement by  statute,  but  my  studies  re- 
vealed that  there  is  some  constitutional 
question  that  Congress  can  set  such  prior 
conditions  on  appointments  by  law, 
though  there  has  never  been  a  court  test 
of  this.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  Congress  can  recom- 
mend such  conditions  to  the  President 
and  that  the  Senate  can  fail  to  confirm 
a  nomination  for  any  reason  whatsoever. 
Therefore,  if  the  Congress,  even  by  con- 
current resolution,  suggests  certain 
guidelines  for  ambassadorial  appoint- 
ments, adequate  notice  will  have  been 
served  on  any  President  to  ignore  these 
at  his  own  peril  in  submitting  nomina- 
tions for  ambassadorships. 

I  am  encouraged  by  a  report  in  the 
June  8  Washington  Post  in  which  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rogers  is  quoted  rs  tell- 
ing the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  April  30  that  the  President 
"agrees"  that  the  subject  is  of  concern. 
I  hope  that  spirit  will  guide  the  admin- 
istration in  accepting  the  recommended 
conditions  set  forth  in  my  resolution, 
and  that  the  Congress  will  adopt  this 
policy.  At  this  point  in  the  Record  I 
include  the  text  of  my  resolution: 
H.  Con  Res.  — 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that,  from  and  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1977.  no  person  should  be  considered 
for  appointment  as  ambassador  or  minister, 
except  In  connection  with  special  missions 
for  the  President  of  a  temporary  and  limited 
nature,  if  such  person  or  any  member  of  hU 
Immediate  family  made  contributions  aggre- 
gating more  than  $5,000  to  any  candidate  for 
the  office  of  President  In  the  last  presidential 
election  preceding  his  nomination  for  ap- 
pointment as  ambassador  or  minister. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
an  individual  should  be  deemed  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  President.  If,  with  re- 
spect to  that  office,  he  was  a  candidate  within 
the  meaning  of  section  301  (b)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  and  a  con- 
tribution to  any  political  committee  regis- 
tered under  section  303(a)  of  such  Act  should 
be  deemed  to  be  a  contribution  to  the  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  President  Uicluded  In  Its 
statement  of  organization  under  section  303 
(b)  (6)  of  such  Act  at  the  time  of  such  con- 
tribution.   As    used    in    this    res.ilutlon    the 
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term  "contribution"  has  the  same  meaning 
given  such  term  by  section  301(e)  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971.  and 
the  term  "Immediate  family  "  means  a  per- 
son's spouse,  and  any  child,  parent,  grand- 
parent, brother,  or  sister  of  such  person  and 
the  spouses  of  any  of  them. 


FORT  WILLIAM  AND  MARY  FROM 
COLONIAL  TIMES  TO  THE  REVO- 
LUTIONARY WAR 


HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  12.  1973 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  early 
history  of  New  Hampshire's  Fort  Wil- 
liam and  Mary — ^which  is  now  known 
as  Fort  Constitution  and  which  will  be 
designated  as  a  national  historic  site 
if  a  bill  I  introduced  in  behalf  of  myself 
and  my  colleague.  Senator  Thomas  Mc- 
Intyre,  is  approved — has  been  described 
in  a  most  interesting  and  well-researched 
account  by  the  eminent  Dr.  J.  Duane 
Squires.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  his  narration, 
which  was  originally  presented  as  an  ad- 
dress, for  the  attention  of  all  who  are 
taking  such  an  increased  interest  In  our 
Nation's  past  as  the  country's  bicenten- 
nial anniversary  year  continues  to  draw 
closer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Fort    William    and    Mart    From    Colonial 

Times  to  the  Revolutionary  W.\r 
(An  address  given  at  the  Adjourned  Annual 
Court  and  Field  Day  of  the  Society  of  Colo- 
nial Wars  In  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
by  J.  Duane  Squires,  Ph.  D.) 
The  period  of  time  covered  by  this  paper 
Is  slightly  more  than  a  century  and  a  half. 
New  Hampshire's  colonial  history  began  on 
April    16.    1623,   when   David   Thomson    an- 
chored his  ship,  "Jonathan,"  off  our  coast. 
The    Revolutionary    War    ended    with    the 
Treaty  of  Paris  in   1783,   one  hundred  and 
sixty-three  years  later.  We  are  dealing,  there- 
fore, with  a  period  as  long  as  that  which 
separates  us  In  1972  from  the  War  of  1812. 
and  that  to  many  contemporaries  seems  like 
a  very  long  time  ago! 

Until  after  the  Revolutionary  War  the 
most  commonly-used  entrance  to  what  is 
now  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  was  by  sea 
to  Portsmouth  Harbor,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Plscataqua  River.  At  this  river's  junction  with 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  there  was.  and  is.  an  is- 
land, known  for  hxnidreds  of  years  as  Great 
Island.  The  Island  Is  somewhat  less  than  a 
square  mile  In  area,  and  Is  roughly  rectan- 
gular In  shape.  At  each  of  Its  four  corners 
from  time  to  time  during  the  colonial  era 
fortifications  were  erected;  but  by  far  the 
most  Important  of  these  earthen  redoubts 
was  at  the  northeast  angle  where  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  17th  century  the  fort  was  called 
"The  Castle." 

During  the  century  and  a  half  from  1623 
to  1775.  colonial  New  Hampshire  had  three 
basic  problems  confronting  It,  and  In  all  of 
these  "The  Castle."  or  as  It  was  later  termed. 
Fort  William  and  Mar>',  played  an  Important 
part.  These  three  problems  were.  In  chrono- 
logical order:  (1)  the  complex  and  often  acri- 
monious relationships  with  Massachusetts, 
the  powerful  colony  Immediately  to  the  south 
of  New  Hampshire;  (2)  the  ever-present 
matter  of  frontier  expansion  to  the  north  and 
west    stretching    toward    the    White    Moun- 
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tains  and  the  Connecticut  River,  Inevitably 
involving  conflicts  with  the  Indians;  and 
(3)  participation  in  the  imperial  wars  of  the 
mother  country.  Great  Britain,  running  from 
168S  to  1763,  and  then  drifting  Into  the 
War  for  Independence  in  the  1770's.  Let  us 
now  examine  the  relationship  of  the  famous 
fort  on  Oreat  Island  to  these  three  problems, 
especially  to  the  world  wars  of  the  British 
Empire  In  the  ninety  years  from  the  "Glori- 
ous Revolution  of  1689"  to  the  American 
Revolution  almost  a  century  later. 

We  know  that  as  early  as  1632  there  was 
a  rudimentary  kind  of  fort  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  Great  Island.  We  know  that  It  con- 
tained several  small  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
was  partly  intended  to  protect  the  settle- 
ments against  marauding  pirates.  We  know 
that  during  the  years  when  Masachusetts  as- 
sumed control  over  the  four  New  Hampshire 
towns  of  Portsmouth.  Dover.  Exeter,  and 
Hampton — i.e.  from  1641  to  1680 — there  were 
frequent  mentions  of  this  fort  and  of  the 
necessity  for  keeping  it  in  good  condition. 
In  1680  an  observer  wrote:  "There  Is  at  Great 
Island,  at  the  harbor's  mouth,  a  fort,  well 
enough  situated,  but  for  the  present  too 
weak."  It  was  a  lamentation  which  would  be 
heard  scores  of  times  in  the  ensuing  years. 

In  the  early  1690*s  the  people  on  Great 
Island,  tired  of  being  controlled  by  their 
neighbors  on  mainland  Portsmouth,  peti- 
tioned the  Governor  and  Council  for  the 
right  to  establish  a  town  government  of  their 
own.  After  prolonged  and  touchy  negotia- 
tions this  request  was  granted  and  on  May 
30,  1693,  Governor  John  Usher  issued  the 
charter  for  New  Hampshire's  fifth  town.  Tak- 
ing its  name  from  the  old  fort,  the  residents 
asked  that  the  community  be  called  New 
Castle,  and  by  that  name  it  has  been  known 
ever  since.  Its  principal  point  of  interest  was 
the  old  fort,  which  in  the  spring  of  1694  was 
renamed  Port  William  and  Mary.  This  was 
obviously  a  tribute  to  the  then  ruling  British 
king  and  queen,  who  had  ascended  to  the 
throne  after  the  expulsion  of  King  James  II 
in  1688.  and  who  had  recently  presented  some 
artillery  pieces  to  "The  Castle." 

The  exigencies  of  King  William's  War  de- 
manded the  further  strengthening  of  the 
venerable  fort.  It  Is  hard  to  realize  today  that 
in  1689-1690  and  for  several  years  there- 
after there  were  savage  Indian  assaults  on 
the  towns  around  Portsmouth  Harbor,  Dover, 
Salmon  Falls.  Durham.  Lamprey  River,  and 
other  places.  When  "The  Castle"  received  its 
new  name  in  1694.  it  had  nineteen  cannon 
and  a  permanent  garrison  of  Ave  men.  The 
ravages  of  the  Indians  and  the  ever-present 
threat  of  an  attack  by  the  French  navy  made 
it  imperative  that  measures  to  strengthen 
the  fort  be  undertaken.  French  commando 
forces  twice  destroyed  a  colonial  fort  In 
Pemaquid,  Maine,  first  In  1689  and  again  In 
1696.  throwing  great  alarm  Into  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  Provincial  Council  In  1694  voted 
the  considerable  sum  of  £702  to  'mprove 
Fort  William  and  Mary.  Twenty  men  were 
retained  to  repair  the  fort  and  a  garrison  of 
eighteen  men  was  authorized.  When  the 
British  and  French  signed  the  peace  treaty 
of  Ryswick  in  1697.  however,  the  garrison  at 
the  fort  was  reduced  to  eight  men. 

Of  course  this  treaty  proved  to  be  but  a 
breathing  spell,  prior  to  a  renewal  of  the 
Imperial  conflict  under  the  name  of  Queen 
Anne's  War;  this  lasted  for  eleven  years  from 
1702  to  1713.  In  1699  the  king  had  sent  over 
a  Dutch  military  engineer — you  will  recall 
that  King  William  was  also  the  ruler  of  Hol- 
land— named  Wolfgang  William  Romer. 
Romer  carried  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the 
British  army.  In  1705  Queen  Anne  sent  over 
another  military  engineer,  likewise  of  Dutch 
origin.  Col.  J.  Redknap,  to  make  still  further 
studies  and  recommendations  for  repairs.  It 
was  on  the  recommendations  of  these  expert 
Advisers  that  the  massive  stone  foundations 
vlBlble  even  today  were  erected,  a  well  dug. 
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and  barracks  and  storehouses  built.  A  ship- 
load of  supplies  for  strengthening  the  fort 
arrived  from  Great  Britain  In  1709.  Neverthe- 
less, by  1715,  two  years  after  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  the  fort  was  again  reported  by  the 
colonial  authorities  to  be  in  need  of  exten- 
sive repairs.  It  must  have  been  discouraging 
alike  to  the  British  and  to  New  Hampshire 
officialdom. 

Following  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  in  1714. 
the  American  colonies  settled  down  to  a  pe- 
riod of  uneasy  truce  with  the  French  and 
Indians.  Of  course,  since  New  Hampshire  was 
on  the  most  dangerous  stretch  of  frontier, 
there  was  no  real  peace.  There  were  out- 
breaks of  fighting  with  the  Indians  in  1718, 
in  1720,  in  1724,  and  the  large-scale  affair 
known  as  "Lovewell's  War"  in  1725.  In  1740- 
1741  about  a  hundred  men  were  mustered  at 
Fort  William  and  Mary  to  engage  in  that 
strange  Anglo-Spanish  conflict  in  the  West 
Indies  known  as  the  "War  of  Jenkins'  Ear." 

In  1744  a  formal  large  scale  war  again 
broke  out  between  Britain  and  France.  It 
was  known  to  the  colonists  as  "King  George's 
War."  Lasting  for  four  years,  it  was  high- 
lighted by  the  capture  of  colonial  forces  of 
the  mighty  French  fortress  of  Louisburg  in 
1745.  Unhappily  for  New  Englanders,  the 
peace  settlement  in  1748  was  a  status  quo 
ante  bellum  treaty,  and  the  French  fortress 
had  to  be  returned. .. 

In  1740.  prior  to  the  beginning  of  King 
George's  War,  a  careful  examination  of  Fort 
William  and  Mary  had  been  made,  with  the 
usual  discouraging  findings.  Let  the  ofiBcial 
report  tell  its  own  story. 

Ce.pt.  of  the  said  Fort  is  hereby  ordered  to 
receive  you  into  the  same  &  to  shew  you  the 
said  Fort  and  Stores  in  order  to  your  Effec- 
tual executing  this  Warrant. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Portsmouth  the 
13th  day  of  Feb.  1739-40,  and  in  the  13th 
yeare  of  his  Majesties  Reign. 

J.  Belcher. 

In  obedience  &  pursuant  to  the  within 
Order.  We  the  Subscribers  did  repair  to  his 
Majesties  Fort  Wm  &  Mary  on  the  Great 
Island  which  with  the  Stores  therein  was 
shown  to  us  by  the  Honble  Shadrick  Walton, 
Esq.  the  State  and  account  of  which  is  under- 
neath, viz. 

The  walls  on  the  South  part  of  the  Fort 
verry  much  broken  &  decayed,  the  Platform 
rotten,  nine  guns  on  that  line  mounted  &  five 
of  the  carriages  very  much  decayed,  4  guns 
mounted  next  the  flaggstaff  pointing  to  the 
South  and  one  of  the  Carryages  Rotten,  4 
guns  mounted  at  the  East  end  of  the  Port  In 
good  Order,  (p.  560.)  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Fort  13  guns  mounted  pointing  up  the 
River,  the  Platform  on  which  they  Stand  & 
the  Carriages  verry  good,  at  the  Fort  on  each 
side  of  the  Gate  a  gun  mounted  but  one  of 
the  Carryages  rotten,  without  the  Fort  9  field 
pieces  mounted  in  good  order,  the  Powder 
House  in  good  order  to  receive  Powder,  with 
one  half  bbl.  of  Powder  only  therein  with 
a  bundle  of  match  &  abt  a  Reame  of  Cart- 
ridge paper.  Nigh  the  Powder  House  in  the 
Fort  4  pile  of  shot  about  1000  in  number  and 
in  the  old  Guard  House  abt  200  shot  for  the 
Field  pieces.  The  old  Guard  House  very  much 
decayed,  the  Gunners  House  very  much  out 
of  Repalre,  17  small  arms  one  of  which  onely 
fltt  for  present  use,  21  Cartridge  boxes,  8 
formers,  12  ladles.  4  worms,  7  spunge  heads  6 
Ramer  heads,  2  boxes  of  partridge  shot,  20 
aprons  for  guns,  7  iron  Crows  7  Crab  band- 
spikes,  the  Century  Boxes  all  gone. 

Fort  Wm  &  Mary,  Feb.  14,  1739-40 

Joseph  SHERBtrRi^, 

J.    RiNDGE. 

With  the  renewal  of  International  war  be- 
tween the  Great  Britain  of  King  George  II 
and  the  France  of  Louis  XV,  it  was  obvious 
that  the  financing  of  Improvements  and  re- 
pairs at  Fort  William  and  Mary  would  be 
of   major  proportions.  In  the  years  before 
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1693  the  annual  upkeep  of  the  fort  had  been 
paid  for  largely  by  the  local  towns  In  the 
Piscataqua  area,  principally  Portsmouth.  Pol- 
lowing  1680,  when  New  Hampshire  began  its 
independent  existence  apart  from  Masachu- 
setts, the  fort  received  certain  appropriations 
from  the  Provincial  treasury.  And  after  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  ascended  the  throne  the  royal 
government  itself  assumed  an  Increasing 
share  of  the  burden.  In  February,  1740,  for 
example,  the  Provincial  Assembly  voted  £700 
for  gunpowder  and  repairs  at  the  fort.  Two 
years  later,  on  January  19,  1742,  the  King's 
Council  in  London  ordered  that  an  engineer- 
ing expert  be  sent  over  to  Fort  William  and 
Mary  again  to  survey  the  defenses  of  that 
place  and  to  make  recommendations  for  its 
improvement. 

By  this  time  Governor  Benning  Went- 
worth  was  in  charge  of  the  colony  of  New 
Hampshire.  Taking  his  post  In  1741,  he  held 
It  until  1766,  twenty-five  years  in  all.  It  is 
Interesting  for  us  In  New  Hampshire  to  note 
that  Governor  Wentworth  held  his  office 
longer  than  any  governor  In  the  history  of 
any  other  of  the  thirteen  colonies.  Benning 
Wentworth  was  always  keenly  aware  of  the 
importance  of  Fort  William  and  Mary,  and 
addressed  numerous  messages  to  the  Pro- 
vincial legislature  regarding  its  support  and 
improvement.  In  1743  the  Provincial  Assem- 
bly voted  the  immense  sum  of  £25,000  to  put 
New  Hampshire  Into  a  state  of  adequate  de^ 
fense,  and  of  this  amount  £2500  was  allo- 
cated to  the  repairs  at  Fort  William  and 
Mary. 

In  1745  occurred  the  famous  assault  on 
Louisburg,  already  mentioned,  for  which  New 
Hampshire  expended  £10,000.  During  the 
months  In  which  Interest  was  concentrated 
on  that  affair.  Governor  Wentworth  was  also 
preoccupied  with  the  conditions  at  Fort  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  with  the  fate  of  Fort  No.  4  at 
modern  Charlestown,  and  with  Fort  Dum- 
mer  at  modern  Hinsdale.  In  the  face  of  these 
military  demands,  plus  all  the  familiar  costs 
of  ordinary  government,  the  executive  and 
legislative  authorities  often  found  themselves 
in  fiscal  difficulties  strongly  reminiscent  of 
more  recent  situations! 

Following  the  treaty  of  1748  there  was 
again  a  short  period  of  peace  before  the  cul- 
minating struggle  known  to  Europeans  as 
the  Seven  Years  War,  and  to  Americans  as 
the  French  and  Indian  War,  broke  out  in 
1755.  Once  again  Governor  Wentworth  be- 
moaned the  condition  of  Fort  William  and 
Mary,  his  remarks  being  reported  in  the 
Council  records  for  August  9,  1957,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"His  Excelency  then  acquainted  the  Coun- 
cil that  he  tho't  it  necessary  to  pull  down 
the  South  West  bastion  of  Fort  William  & 
Mary  at  New  Castle  it  being  much  shaken 
and  is  falling  down  and  that  he  proposed 
In  rebuilding  It  to  make  the  bastion  some- 
thing larger  and  also  some  parts  of  the  wall 
between  the  s''  bastion  &  gateway  and  asked 
the  Council  weither  they  would  advise  to 
the  laying  the  stone  work  in  lime  mortar  to 
which  they  did  advise." 

In   1757  also  the  Governor  recommended 
that  the  permanent  garrison  at  Fort  William 
and   Mary  be  increased   by  fifty  men,  and 
that  extensive  repairs  be  authorized.  In  1758 
It  was  reported   that  the  pay  for  military 
personnel  at  the  fort  for  the  previous  twelve 
.months   had   been   £925.   In    1759    Governor 
\yentworth  recommended  that  the  "summer 
garrison"   at   the   fort   be   forty   "good   and 
effective  men."  In  each  of  the  following  years 
the  Governor  urged  more  improvements  at 
the  fort.  The  situation  might  be  Indicated 
In  my  parody  of  a  well-known  Jingle: 
The  fort  is  forgot  and  the  soldier  slighted." 
"The  fort  and  the  soldier  we  alike  adore 
In  times  of  danger  .  .  .  not  before. 
The  danger  past,  both  are  requited; 
The  fort  is  forgot  and  the  soldier  slighted." 
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During  the  years  from  the  close  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War  In  1763  to  the  out- 
break    of    hostUltles    between    the    mother 
Muntry  and  the  colonies  In  1775,  beyond  the 
activities  normal  to  a  military  post  in  time 
of  peace  Fort  WUliam  and  Mary  led  a  placid 
existence.   The   garrison   was   gradually   re- 
duced to  six  men  on  standing  duty.  To  the 
v"-?  end  of  his  tenure  as  Governor,  however, 
Benning   Wentworth  was  urging  that  Fort 
WUliam  and  Mary  "be  adequately"  main- 
tained. ,_    ... 
Benning    Wentworth's    successor    in    the 
governorship  was  his  nephew.  Jol»n  Went- 
worth   who  acceded  to  the  post  In  1767.  His 
arrival  In  New  Hampshire  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity was  signaled  by  a  salute  from  ".  .  . 
the    Castle    WUliam    and    Mary."    Governor 
John  wentworth,  like  his  predecessor,  took 
an  active   Interest   in  the   maintenance  of 
Port  WUUam  and  Mary.  During  his  governor- 
ship expenses  at  the  fort  averaged  between 
£200  and  £300  annually.  In  his  message  to 
the  CouncU  and  the  Assembly  on  December 
13,   1770,   Governor  John  Wentworth  urged 
that  "    .'  .  some  provisions  be  made  for  Re- 
pairs of  the  Castle  WUliam  and  Mary  and  to 
enlarge  the  garrison."  On  June  11.  1772,  he 
secured  an  appropriation  for  a  new  powder 
magazine  at  the  fort. 

Diulng  all  of  Governor  John  Wentworth  s 
administration  the  tensions  between  the 
colonies  and  Great  Britain  were  rising  stead- 
ily There  Is  no  need  here  to  go  Into  the  re- 
current crises  year  after  year  from  the  Stamp 
Act  Congress  In  1765  to  the  First  Continental 
Congress  In  1774.  New  Hampshire's  popula- 
tion was  officially  reported  as  52,700  In  the 
first  Provincial  census  of  1767;  and  by  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution  It  was  estimated 
to  be  82.000.  But  the  garrison  at  Fort  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  remained  constant  at  six  men, 
and  their  bUleting  costs,  plus  "firewood  and 
candles"  did  not  noticeably  rise  as  the  years 
passed.  In  the  last  appropriation  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  War  for  Independence,  Cap- 
tain John  Cochran  at  Fort  WUliam  and  Mary 
was  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  £3  a  month,  and 
each  of  his  five  men  were  to  receive  25  shUl- 
ings  per  month  In  pay  and  5  shillings  for 
expenses.  Thirty  cords  of  firewood  were  al- 
lowed the  six  men  for  the  fiscal  year. 

The  actual  events  In  the  famous  seizure 
of  Fort  WUliam  and  Mary  on  December  14- 
15    1774,  have  frequently  and  lucidly  been 
narrated.  On  Tuesday,  December  13. 1774,  the 
subsequently    well-known   Paul    Revere   ar- 
rived in  Portsmouth  with  a  message  to  the 
anti-British  committee   in  that  town.  The 
message  indicated  imminent  British  punitive 
actions  m  and  around  Port  WUliam  and  Mary. 
Two  hundred  men  from  Portsmouth,  shortly 
to  be  Joined  by  approximately  the  same  num- 
ber from  the  combUied  populations  of  Rye 
and  of  New  Castle,  about  noon  on  December 
14  assaulted  the  fort  and  easUy  captured  it 
and  the  military  stores  within  Its  walls.  Al- 
though the  garrison  fired  at  the  attackers, 
there  was  no  bloodshed.  The  seizures  Included 
one    hundred    barrels    of    gunpowder.    3200 
flints,  five  kegs  of  bullets;   and  other  mUl- 
tary  supplies.  So  ended  the  first  assault.  The 
next  night,  i.e..  late  on  December  15,  John 
Sullivan  with  about  seventy  men  from  Dur- 
ham and  vicinity  again  took  over  the  fort. 
Using    boats    they    removed    miscellaneous 
small    arms,    fifteen    four-pounder    cannon, 
one  nlne-pounder  cannon,  and  a  quantity 
of    twelve-pound     and     twenty-four-pound 
shot.  These  were   then  taken  by  water  to 
Durham. 

On  December  17,  in  compliance  with  Gov- 
ernor Wentworth's  appeal  for  help,  HMS 
"Canceaux"  arrived  In  Portsmouth  with  re- 
inforcements from  Boston;  and  on  the  19th 
HMS  "Scarborough"  likewise  dropped  an- 
chor offshore  from  Fort  WUliam  and  Mary. 
There  were  between  eighty  and  a  hundred 
British  troops  aboard  these  two  ships.  With 


their  arrival  royal  authority  was  promptly 
restored  at  the  fort.  HMS  "Scarborough" 
stayed  in  or  near  Portsmouth  harbor  and 
the  fort  until  the  autumn  of  1775.  Governor 
John  Wentworth  had  taken  refuge  In  the 
fort  m  the  month  of  June.  On  the  15th  of 
JvUy,  from  his  temporary  domlcUe  there, 
Wentworth  addressed  his  last  message  to  the 
provincial  legislature,  and  on  the  21st  of 
September  he  Issvied  his  final  proclamation. 
In  that  same  month  the  "Scarborough," 
with  New  Hampshire's  last  royal  governor 
aboard,  sailed  for  Boston.  Never  again  would 
Wentworth  return  to  his  native  state.  He 
remained  in  Boston  untU  the  British  evacua- 
tion of  that  city  in  March,  1776;  from  there 
he  sailed  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia;  from  that 
place  he  went  to  New  York,  where  he  re- 
sided from  November,  1776,  to  February,  1778; 
and  thence  he  Journeyed  to  London,  there 
to  live  until  King  George  III  could  find  a 
new  appointment  for  him. 

Meantime,  In  the  autumn  of  1775.  there 
was  a  threat  of  a  British  attack  on  Ports- 
mouth, and  Brigadier  General  John  Sullivan 
was  named  by  General  Washington  to  ward 
off  the  incipient  danger.  ArtUlery  was  em- 
placed  along  the  Piscataqua;  a  harbor-boom 
was  buUt;  and  numbers  of  mlnutemen  as- 
sembled. But  the  British  did  not  press  their 
attack  and  the  threat  evaporated.  For  the 
rest  of  the  war  there  was  no  action  In  or 
around  the  old  fort. 

In  1791  the  General  Court  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  ceded  to  the  New  Federal 
government  1.75  acres  of  land,  which  com- 
prised the  fort  area  in  the  town  of  New  Castle. 
In  June,  1807,  an  additional  1.5  acres  was 
ceded  by  the  state  to  the  national  govern- 
ment. From  then  until  August  23.  1960,  the 
fort  and  its  surrounding  area  were  govern- 
ment property.  On  the  last-named  date  the 
federal  government  retroceded  to  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  the  1.75  acres  originally 
turned  over  to  the  nation  in  1791.  Thus  the 
ancient  fortress  site  now  is  the  property  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire.  Included  are  the 
ruins  of  the  colonial  and  Revolutlonay  fort, 
various  additions  made  to  it  between  1791 
and  1960,  and  some  auxiliary  buildings.  It  Is 
to  be  noted,  of  course,  that  under  national 
administration  the  venerable  fortress  In  1808 
became  Fort  Constitution,  by  which  name  It 
Is  often  known  now. 

This,  then.  Is  a  summary  of  the  history  of 
Fort  WUliam  and  Mary  from  Its  earliest 
beginnings  to  the  forlorn  ruins  we  see  today. 
Under  various  names  for  more  than  three 
centuries  It  was  a  key  defense  point  on  the 
coastline  of  New  England.  It  was  in  active  use 
as  a  U.S.  mUltary  establishment  in  all  our 
wars  up  to  and  including  the  Korean  confUcts 
m  the  1950s.  Efforts  are  now  under  way  to 
have  Congress  declare  the  ancient  remains 
a  National  Historic  Site.  It  Is  an  objective 
to  which  all  persons  interested  in  New  Hamp- 
shire's colonial  and  Revolutionary  history 
should  heartUy  subscribe.  Never  captured  In 
wartime  by  any  opponent.  It  nevertheless 
marked  a  key  event  in  the  struggle  for  Amer- 
ican Independence.  As  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alonzo 
H.  Quint  once  wrote  with  reference  to  the 
seizure  of  Fort  WUliam  and  Mary  on  Decem- 
ber 14-15,  1774: 

"The  daring  character  of  this  assault 
cannot  be  overestimated.  It  was  an  organized 
Investment  of  a  royal  fortress,  wher%  the 
king's  fiag  was  flying,  and  where  the  king's 
garlson  met  them  with  muskets  and  artUlery, 
It  was  four  months  before  Lexington,  and 
Lexington  was  resistance  to  attack,  while 
this  was  deliberate  assault.  When  the  king 
beard  of  this  capture.  It  so  embittered  him 
that  all  hope  of  concessions  was  at  an  end.  It 
made  war  inevitable." 

That  Is  a  Just  verdict  on  the  most  famous 
episode  in  the  annala  of  Port  William  and 
Mary  during  the  colonial  and  Revolutionary 
War  years.  And  with  It  1  close  this  essay. 
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TOWN    CRIERS    KEEP    WATCH    ON 
EDGERTON  VILLAGE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    inNNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12.  1973 
Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  bit 
of  a  surprise  to  me  when  my  constituents 
indicated  in  their  questionnaire  returns 
that  crime  prevention  and  control  was 
the  most  pressing  problem  of  the  day. 

However,  a  news  story  in  the  Lyon 
County  Independent,  a  weekly  newspaper 
in  our  Minnesota  Sixth  Congressional 
District,  reported  that  crime  indeed  is  a 
top  priority  and  that  many  small  villages 
have  reverted  to  "public  safety"  groups  to 
combat  unlawful  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  is  a  most 
serious  situation.  It  moves  our  country 
backward  into  the  early  days  when  every 
man  was  a  law  unto  himself. 

We  have  our  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  which  funnels 
funds  to  our  States  to  help  them  with 
their  law  enforcement  problems  but 
those  funds  generally  do  not  trickle  down 
to  our  smaller  communities. 

With  your  permission,  and  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, I  would  like  to  insert  this  article 
in  the  Congressional  Record: 
"Town  Criers"  Keep  Watch  on  Edcerton 
Village 
(Edgerton)— Break-In  artists  find  the 
small  vUlages  of  southwestern  Minnesota 
and  northwestern  Iowa  fertUe  grounds  for 
their  late  night  business  activities. 

The  vUlages  generally  are  unable  to  afford 
around  the  clock  police  protection.  It  Is 
common  practice  to  have  a  vUlage  marshall 
who  also  doubles  as  street  repairman,  water 
meter  reader,  dog  catcher  and  vUlage  clerk. 
Most  work  a  full  daytime  schedule  with  litUe 
time  or  energy  left  for  night  patrcrtllng. 

So  between  midnight  and  dawn.  crlmUials 
have  virtually  a  free  reign  to  do  what  they 
wish  without  fear  of  disturbance  other  than 
perhaps  an  occasional  sheriff's  patrol. 

But  this  is  not  the  case  everywhere.  Crooks 
In  the  know  steer  clear  of  Edgerton  because 
chances  of  escaping  detection  there  are  re- 
mote. It's  not  that  Edgerton  has  any  greater 
financial  resources  to  finance  police  activi- 
ties. It  hires  only  a  single  man  who  works  a 
fuU  daytime  shift. 

The  difference  Is  In  the  people  who  live 
here  They  believe  In  citizens  working  to- 
gether. One  key  effort  Is  the  civilian  night 
patrol.  ,  , 

Every  night  at  least  two  Edgerton  citizens 
are  on  public  safety  patrol.  They  never  make 
an  arrest  or  Involve  themselves  directly  In 
conuol  of  any  nefarious  activity.  That  they 
leave  to  the  professionals. 

They  do  patrol  the  vUlage  streets,  check 
doors  to  business  places,  look  Inside  store 
wUidows.  watch  for  fires  and  observe  all  that 
goes  on.  If  trouble  develops,  a  telephone  call 
brings  professional  law  officers  on  the  run  to 
handle  it  while  the  clvUians  go  on  about 
their  quiet  business. 

One  man  has  described  their  activities  as 
something  lUte  a  burglar  alarm.  It  all  started 
three  years  ago  when  a  wave  of  burglaries 
was  in  progress  in  the  small  towns  of  the 
region.  At  a  civil  meeting,  someone  suggested 
the  idea  of  some  "do  it  yourself"  police  work. 
The  suggestion  caught  hold  and  a  patrol 
was  formed. 
It  has  grown  to  number  150  men.  Two  are 
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assigned  duty  each  night  and  the  rotation 
means  each  man  is  required  to  serve  only 
four  or  five  times  a  year.  They  drive  their 
own  cars  and  receive  no  pay.  None  are  dep- 
utized. All  carry  exactly  the  same  authority 
as  do  private  citizens  and  no  more. 

Each  has  strict  Instructions  "not  to  be  a 
hero."  "If  trouble  develops,  call  for  help," 
is  the  firm  Instruction.  No  "vigilante"  at- 
titudes are  allowed  and  the  age  of  the  men 
ranges  from  19  to  70. 

All  do  their  Jobs  quietly  and  effectively. 
Just  ask  the  five  young  men  from  Hills  who 
apparently  didn't  know  of  the  civilian  patrol 
and  who  chose  Edgerton  as  the  place  to 
burglarize  a  couple  of  places  this  spring. 

They  were  observed  by  the  patrol,  a  car 
description  obtained  and  a  license  number 
written  down.  Sheriff  Gene  Spier  was  called. 
The  burglars  had  left  town  by  the  time  he 
arrived  but  it  was  a  simple  matter  to  trace 
the  car.  Within  an  hour  and  a  half  the  five 
were  In  custody  and  the  merchandise  re- 
covered. It's  a  sure  bet  that  If  these  young 
men  ever  decide  to  burglarize  again  they 
won't  do  it  In  Edgerton. 

For  that  matter  It's  fairly  certain  that 
other  burglars  who  know  of  the  patrol  will 
find  reasons  why  it  is  better  to  "do  business" 
someplace  else. 


THE    33D    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
SOVIET  INVASION  OP  LITHUANIA 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12,  1973 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  June  15. 
marks  the  33d  anniversary  of  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Lithuania.  An  important  con- 
sequence of  this  illegal  takeover  of  Lithu- 
ania has  been  limitation  of  the  religious 
and  political  freedom  of  the  Lithuanian 
people.  -^ 

Lithuania  achieved  its  independence 
on  February  18.  1918,  following  more 
than  100  years  of  Russian  domination. 
Thereafter,  the  independent  Lithuanian 
nation  achieved  remarkable  economic, 
industrial,  and  political  progress.  How- 
ever, their  independence  was  short-lived. 
Hitler's  troops  invaded.  A  short  time 
later,  in  June  1940,  the  Soviets  occupied 
Lithuania.  They  ruthlessly  entrenched 
themselves  in  Lithuania,  imposing  the 
Soviet  system  on  the  Lithuanian  people. 
Always  a  strong  and  gallant  people,  the 
Lithuanians  waged  a  valiant  fight  for 
their  freedom.  Faced  with  resettlement 
and  deportation,  many  Lithuanians  have 
died  resisting  their  oppressors. 

Other  Baltic  peoples,  notably  the  Lat- 
vians and  Estonians,  have  also  been  sys- 
tematically deprived  of  basic  human 
rights  by  their  Soviet  occupiers.  As  in 
the  case  of  Lithuania,  these  forceful  and 
illegal  Soviet  occupations  have  spurred 
Latvian  and  Estonian  patriots  to  resist- 
ance. Recent  demonstrations  against  So- 
viets in  the  city  of  Kaunas  and  in  other 
cities  dramatize  the  will  of  these  peoples 
to  be  free  to  determine  their  own  des- 
tinies. 

The  United  Nations  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  insures  to  all  of  the 
world's  peoples  the  right  to  assemble, 
to  free  elections,  freedom  of  worship, 
and  freedom  of  movement.  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
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represents  a  violation  of  the  charter  as 
well  as  the  United  Nations  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights,  to  which  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  signatory. 

One  million  people  of  Lithuanian  an- 
cestry, as  well  as  many  Latvians  and  Es- 
tonians, now  live  in  the  United  States. 
They  treasiu-e  the  religious  and  political 
freedom  they  have  found  in  their  adopt- 
ed land.  And  their  presence  here  serves 
to  remind  us  of  our  obligation  to  speak 
for  their  oppressed  coimtrymen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  this  anniversary  of 
the  occupation  of  the  Lithuanian  and 
Baltic  peoples'  homelands  serve  to  re- 
affirm our  conviction  to  do  what  is  pos- 
sible to  support  the  basic  human  rights 
of  people  everywhere. 
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AFTERMATH  OF  A  CRASH:  A  BLACK 
IN  WHITE  HANDS 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.'  June  12.  1973 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  this 
past  weekend  I  read  a  refreshing  colunm 
by  Roger  Wilkins  in  the  Washington 
Post. 

The  account  by  Roger  Wilkins  of  his 
experience  in  Washington  after  an  auto 
accident  is  a  warm  and  refreshing 
glimpse  at  compassion,  decency,  and 
hiunan  relations  at  their  best. 

The  article  follows: 
Aftermath  of  a  Crash:  a  Black  in  White 
Hands 
(By  Roger  Wilkins) 

One  night  recently  on  a  common  street 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  control  over 
my  body  passed  from  me  Into  the  hands  of 
the  public  authorities  of  this  community — 
an  event  traditionally  contemplated  by  most 
blacks  with  about  as  much  enthusiasm  as  a 
bite  from  a  rabid  dog. 

In  fact,  my  first  experience  with  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  came  during  my  first  week 
In  this  city  more  than  a  decade  ago  when,  as 
a  confused  stranger  driving  behind  a  bus,  I 
Inadvertently  ran  a  red  light  at  the  corner  of 
3d  and  Constitution.  A  police  officer  seeing 
my  New  York  tags  and  driver's  license  told 
this  "boy"  how  many  tickets  he  was  going 
to  give  me  and  how  many  fines  I'd  have  to 
pay.  When  he  finally  learned  that  I  worked 
at  the  State  Department,  he  backed  off  and 
went  away.  Several  years  later.  In  sweat  shirt 
and  old  pants,  I  was  Jogging  near  my  home 
at  night.  Two  officers  In  a  cruiser  ordered  the 
same  "boy"  to  stop,  frisked  him  roughly, 
hands  on  top  of  the  cruiser  and  found  Jus- 
tice Department  credentials.  The  "boy" 
again  became  "sir"  and  they  left  with  dis- 
patch. 

The  lessons  of  a  lifetime,  then,  are  to  stay 
out  of  trouble,  and  if  trouble  comes,  to  find 
help  in  the  black  community  and  to  avoid  at 
all  costs  white  strangers  with  guns  and 
power. 

Suddenly,  on  this  recent  May  night,  there 
was  an  unavoidable  reality — a  curve,  head- 
lights In  my  path,  a  swerve,  a  crash,  a  fight 
to  control  the  car.  As  quickly  as  it  began.  It 
was  over  and  there  was  the  terrible  realiza- 
tion that  I  was  hurt — badly.  A  young  white 
woman  rushed  up  and  asked  excitedly  If  I 
were  injured.  I  nodded.  She  began  to  rush 
off  saying,  "111  call  411."  "No,"  I  said,  "It's 
911."  Then  I  closed  my  eyes,  held  the  left 
crushed  elbow  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
white  strangers  in  authority. 


I  lit  a  cigarette  and  remembered  Watts 
where  two  helmeted  policemen,  one  with  a 
sawed-off  shotgun  and  the  other  with  a 
drawn  pistol,  frisked  two  of  us — members  of 

a  presidential  mission  to  the  burning  city 

for  no  apparent  reason  other  than  race.  Then 
again  In  Detroit  In  1967  at  the  corner  of 
Grand  River  and  Joy  Rd.  on  another  pres- 
idential mission,  there  were  more  helmets, 
more  guns — at  least  20  this  time  all  pointed 
at  my  two  black  colleagues  and  me. 

The  officers  were  white,  tired,  frightened 
and  angry.  Death  seemed  a  reasonable  pos- 
sibility. But  finally  the  words  "Department 
of  Justice"  got  through.  Grudgingly,  the 
guns  were  put  away  and  we  were  released. 

Memories  receded  and  I  stubbed  out  the 
first  cigarette  and  lit  another  just  as  the 
first  policeman  arrived.  Under  the  helmet  a 
hard  white  face  appeared  at  my  window. 

"Are  you  hurt,  sir?" 

"Yes.  I  think  my  left  elbow  is  broken." 

"Wait  here,  sir  I'll  call  an  ambulance." 
He  left.  Shortly,  a  siren  heralded  the  arrival 
of  a  red  and  white  D.C.  Plre  Department 
ambulance.  "Swell."  I  thought,  "both  cops 
and  firemen." 

The  door  on  the  driver's  side  wouldn't 
open,  so  I  crawled  over  the  gearbox,  clutch- 
ing the  elbow  and  got  out.  The  faces  of  the 
curious  and  the  hard  faces  under  the  hel- 
mets surrounded  me.  I  felt  pain  and  fear 
and  a  chUd-like  desire  to  be  tended.  Sud- 
denly, a  big  red-haired  fireman  In  blue  ap- 
peared at  my  side.  Gently,  but  authorita- 
tively, he  took  the  cigarette  and  tossed  it 
away.  "You  don't  need  that  now,  sir."  "No." 
I  thought,  "not  now  or  ever,"  and  ached  for 
another  drag. 

Another  fireman,  this  one  black,  produced 
a  rolling  stretcher.  I  wanted  to  lie  on  It, 
light  another  cigarette,  close  my  eyes  and 
hold  my  arm.  But  Red  wasn't  for  that— 
"We'll  have  to  cut  your  Jacket,  sir,  and  put 
on  a  temporary  splint.  It  won't  hurt  and 
you'll  be  more  comfortable."  Now  I  felt  real 
impatience.  But  the  fireman  seemed  gentle 
and  competent;  his  actions  could  be  en- 
dured. All  background  sights  and  sounds 
faded  except  for  the  swarm  of  helmets  and 
uniforms;  mainly  there  were  Red's  gentle 
hands  rapidly  constructing  the  splint. 

The  stretcher  was  wheeled  behind  me  and 
for  a  moment  my  mind  resisted.  To  He  on  it 
would  be  the  ultimate  submission.  "They" 
would  have  had  me  completely.  Suddenly 
scenes  from  emergency  rooms  and  hospitals 
In  Washington  and  New  York  reeled  through 
my  mind.  Poor  people— mainly  black— some 
bearing  fierce  ugly  wounds  moaning  and 
waiting  endlessly,  to  be  processed  ultimately 
by  robots  oblivious  to  pain,  misery  and  hu- 
manity. Oblivious,  In  other  words,  to  every- 
thing but  their  endless  questions,  eternal 
forms  and  ublqultlous  typewriters.  I  wanted 
to  scream,  "No,  no— take  me  to  some  warm 
black  place  where  a  gentle  black  doctor  and 
an  old  black  grandma  will  respect  my  hu- 
manity and  heal  my  pain." 

But  the  big  red  man  was  respecting  both 
my  humanity  and  my  pain  and  when  he 
told  me  to  Ue  down  there  was  no  contest 
between  the  old  memories  and  fears  and  the 
need  for  somebody  to  do  something  and  very 
soon. 

When  I  lay  on  the  stretcher  I  had  yielded 
all  control. 

On  my  back  the  world  was  entirely  dif- 
ferent— black  sky  Interrupted  by  concerned, 
disembodied  faces  looking  down  on  me  do- 
ing things  for  me  that  I  could  not  control. 
The  red-haired  fireman  and  the  black  one 
lifted  the  streacher  gently,  expertly  and  al- 
most Imperceptlvely  into  the  ambulance. 

Then  came  the  hospital — lights  overhead 
and  more  questions  from  white  strangers 
bending  over  my  prone  and  helpless  form. 
"Where  do  you  hurt,  sir?"  "My  elbow." 
"Where  are  you?"  "GW  emergency  room." 
"Are  you  hurt  anywhere  else?"  "No."  "Can 
we  call  someone  for  you?"  It  seemed  they 
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asked  every  question  In  the  world  except 
what  I  did  for  a  living.  To  this  day.  I  don't 
think  they  knew  whether  I  was  an  employee 
of  the  Washington  Post  or  a  pimp  from  low- 
er 14th  St.  They  didn't  seem  to  care  and 
I  didn't  tell  them. 

The  rest  happened  fast.  The  stripping  of 
clothing,  an  EKG,  X-rays,  the  faces  of  the 
white  strangers  becoming  more  grave  and 
concerned — and  a  form  to  authorize  an  emer- 
gency operation.  Then  the  stretcher  Is 
wheeled  rapidly  down  a  long  hall,  under  an 
endless  string"  of  ceiling  lights,  and  sud- 
denly, everybody  is  dressed  in  operating  room 
green. 

Just  before  entering  the  operating  room  a 
nurse  noticed  that  under  the  sheet  I  was 
still  wearing  my  underpants.  "You'll  have  to 
take  them  off.  sir."  so  I  raised  my  rump 
and  a  couple  of  fellows  pulled  off  the  shorts 
while  others  held  my  arm  gently  in  place. 
Somebody  patted  me  on  the  shoulder  and 
said,  "that  away  pal — It's  ok." 

As  they  wheeled  me  into  the  operating 
room.  I  thought  about  the  evening's  score: 
smashed  elbow — and  a  black  man  treated 
with  courtesy,  professionalism  and  dispatch 
by  dozens  of  white  strangers  in  authority. 
You  couldn't  call  it  a  winner,  but  it  wasn't 
altogether  a  loss,  either. 


MR.  NIXON  AIDS  THE  POOR  BY  RE- 
DIRECTING THE  POVERTY  DOLLAR 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DICKINSON 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  12,  1973 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
GEO  was  established,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  spent  billions  of  dollars  in 
an  effort  to  eliminate  poverty.  When  one 
attempts  to  determine  if  such  a  large  ex- 
penditure has  had  any  positive  effect  on 
the  disadvantaged,  one  is  confronted 
with  a  very  difficult  task,  indeed.  The 
only  logical  conclusion  is  that  the  war 
on  poverty  has  been  a  colossal  failure 
and  that  a  dramatic  new  approach  is 
needed. 

I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Fresno  Guide  in  Fresno,  Calif.,  in 
the  Record : 

New  Vigor  to  Poverty  War 

In  the  eight  years  that  have  passed  since 
the  late  President  Johnson  declared  "war  on 
poverty,"  thousands  of  administrators  have 
spent  almost  $15  billion,  benefiting  sup- 
posedly millions  of  people. 

But  poverty  has  not  been  eliminated. 

Now  President  Nixon  has  branded  the  ef- 
fort a  failure  and  has  begun  dismantling  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  where  pov- 
erty war  strategy  was  mapped. 

And  despite  the  crescendo  of  outraged  pro- 
test from  congressional  supporters  of  social 
programs,  from  welfare  organizations  and 
from  workers  In  Imperiled  projects,  there  is 
little  rebuttal  to  charges  that  the  antipov- 
erty  campaign  has  been  a  disappointment. 

Mr.  Nixon  believes  the  laudable  objectives 
have  become  bogged  down  hopelessly  in  a 
morass  of  bureaucracy. 

"Too  much  money  has  been  going  to  those 
who  were  supposed  to  help  the  needy,"  he 
said,  "and  too  little  to  the  needy  themselves." 

Mr.  Nixon,  however,  has  been  reticent  in 
previewing  his  own  plans  for  aiding  the  poor 
in  such  areas  as  health,  education,  welfare 
and  other  human  concerns. 

Presumably  some  projects  conducted  under 
the  administration  of  cities,  but  utilizing 
federal  funds  will  be  continued  under  local 
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option  through  an  expanded  program  of  reve- 
nue sharing. 

Other  worthwhile  programs  may  be  re- 
vived In  the  President's  version  of  reform, 
which  will  be  revealed  to  Congress  in  a  mes- 
sage on  human  resources. 

Spokesmen  for  the  administration  have 
indicated  that  the  changes  may  not  mean 
abaiuionment  of  such  promising  programs  as 
the  Job  Corps.  Head  Start,  Legal  Services  for 
the  Poor  and  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 
Disenchantment  with  present  policies  has 
centered  on  the  fact  that  too  many  projects 
••kept  a  lot  of  people  comfortable  in  their 
poverty"  and  that  the  "seemingly  inex- 
haustible flood"  of  money  was  reduced  to  "a 
mere  trickle'  by  the  time  It  reached  those 
whom  It  was  supposed  to  help. 

The  President  has  conceded  that  poverty 
remains  a  tragic  national  problem. 

Abandonment  of  questionable  tactics  In 
the  poverty  war  Is  not  necessarily  a  prelude 
to  surrender. 
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SENATOR  HOWARD  BAKER  CONTIN- 
UES TO  RECEIVE  PLAUDITS  FOR 
HIS  ROLE  IN  SENATE  HEARINGS 
ON  WATERGATE 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiesd/t^,  June  12,  1973 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  televised  hearings  on  the  Watergate 
incident,  the  whole  counti-y  is  learning 
what  we  in  Tennessee  have  known  for  a 
long  time  about  the  ability  and  charac- 
ter of  our  senior  Senator,  Howard  Baker. 

The  response  to  Ms  incisive  question- 
ing and  his  fairness  in  handling  wit- 
nesses has  been  nothing  but  favorable. 
One  of  the  best  stories  I  have  seen  was 
written  by  Jack  Waugh  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  He  sees  Senator  Baker 
emerging  as  the  "Lancelot"  of  the  Water- 
gate hearings. 

I  am  not  sure  that  Senator  Baker 
seeks  such  a  designation,  but  his  impact 
upon  this  aspect  of  the  political  scene 
can  not  be  ignored. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 

direct  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 

this  article  on  "Watergate's  Lancelot ": 

Watergate's  Lancelot 

(By  Jack  Waugh) 

Washington. — When  Howard  Baker  was  a 
lawyer  back  In  the  Cumberland  Mountains, 
he  used  to  try  a  case  and  the  whole  town  of 
Huntsville  (pop.  300)  would  turn  out  to  hear 
him  argue  it. 

Things  haven't  changed  much.  Howard 
Baker  is  now  a  Republican  senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. And  he's  Involved  in  another  case  and 
a  lot  of  the  country  is  turning  out  every  day 
to  hear  it. 

Senator  Baker  is  the  vice-chairman  and 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Senate  select 
committee  Investigating  th<-  Watergate.  And 
with  his  deep-throated  Tennessee  accent  and 
his  probing  questions  and  photogenic  face, 
he  is  emerging  as  a  star  of  the  televised  hear- 
ings. And  he  also  may  be  rising  as  the  newest 
political  comet  in  the  Republican  firma- 
ment. 

what  he  does  best 

"Tliafs  just  Howard,"  says  one  of  his  best 
friends,  Lamar  Alexander,  a  Nashville  lawyer, 
"doing  the  t'wo  things  he  does  best — engag- 
ing in  a  heads-on  exchange  and  being  on 
television." 


One  of  Senator  Baker's  aides  once  said 
that  if  the  Senator  had  a  fauli,  it  was  that 
"he  doesi^t  do  a  good  job  of  letting  his  light 
shine  before  men." 

The  aide*  is  now  eating  his  words,  and  300 
letters  are  piling  into  the  Senator's  office 
every  day. 

Some  of  them  are  accusing  him  of  picking 
on  the  President,  but  most  of  them  are  ad- 
miring him  personally.  A  young  lady  from 
Ohio  expressed  regret  he  is  not  single. 

For  Senator  Baker,  going  to  the  Senate, 
which  he  first  did  six  years  ago,  was  like 
coming  home  to  the  family  reunion. 

His  father  once  was  a  congressman.  His 
mother  was  a  congresswoman.  His  father-in- 
law  was  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen,  the  late 
Republican  Senator  from  Illinois.  His 
brother-in-law.  William  Wampler.  is  a  con- 
gressman from  Virginia.  And  then  there  is 
cousin  John  Sherman  Cooper  (Senator  from 
Kentucky). 

When  Mr.  Baker  first  ran  for  the  Senate 
in  Tennessee — in  1964 — the  state  had  so  in- 
frequently seen  a  Republican  doing  that  with 
any  conviction,  that  it  almost  elected  him 
just  because  it  was  so  novel. 

Next  time  around,  in  1966,  Mr.  Baker,  a 
moderate  Republican,  was  elected  by  sheer 
dint  of  his  appeal  and  talent.  He  had  to  beat 
a  well-known  incumbent  Governor,  Frank 
Clement,  to  do  it. 

TENNESSEE   FIRST 

He  was  the  first  Republican  ever  popularly 
elected  to  the  Senate  from  Tennessee.  The 
only  other  Tennessee  Republicans  before  him 
had  been  appointed  in  reconstruction  times 
and  there  hadn't  been  any  since. 

The  Senator  turned  out  to  be,  then  only 
41.  the  father  of  the  two-party  system  In 
Tennessee.  After  him  since  has  come  Wil- 
liam Brock,  another  photogenic  Republican, 
who  is  now  the  junior  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see. Together  they  sport  the  two  most  boyish 
faces  in  the  cloakroom. 

Mr.  Baker  early  established  himself  as  a 
master  of  the  committee  hearing.  And  it  is  in 
the  give-and-take  of  the  committee  room 
that  he  has  earned  nearly  everybody's  re- 
spect. As  It  was  hard  to  find  anybody  In 
Hollywood  who  didn't  like  Gary  Cooper,  it 
Is  hard  to  find  anybody  In  Washington  who 
doesn't  respect  Senator  Baker.  Or  if  they 
don't,  they  areilt  saying  so. 
instant  grasp 

One  of  his  aides  says.  "He  can  go  into  a 
hearing  cold,  with  maybe  10  or  15  minutes 
briefing,  listen  for  half  an  hour,  finally  speak 
up.  and  show  a  devastating  command  of  the 
situation.  It  is  humbling,  because  It  makes 
me  think  he  doesn't  really  need  me." 

The  Senator  Is  the  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Public  Works  Committee  and  sits 
on  both  the  Commerce  Committee  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energ>'.  He  is  a 
recognized  expert  on  environmental  legisla- 
tion. 

Even  those  who  often  find  themselves  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Issue  from  the  Senator 
circle  him  warily. 

A  Democratic  staffer  on  one  of  his  com- 
mittees, who  often  finds  himself  across  the 
issvie  from  the  Senator,  says.  "He  is  the  kind 
of  man,  if  he  takes  a  position  opposite  of 
yours  he  is  so  persuasive  you  find  yourself 
reconsidering  your  own.  If  you  are  still  con- 
vinced then  that  you  are  right,  then  you 
can't  believe  he  is  against  you  and  that  if 
he  just  thinks  it  through  long  enough  he 
soon  w:on't  be  because  anybody  that  intelli- 
gent can't  be." 

LOOKING     FOR     TROUBLE 

Besides  being  the  Lancelot  of  the  commit- 
tee room.  Senator  Baker,  as  one  of  his  aides 
has  it.  "likes  to  be  on  the  Senate  floor  see- 
ing what  trouble  he  can  get  into." 

He  got  into  plenty  of  it  the  day  the  Sen- 
ate decided  to  establish  the  select  committee 
to  Inspect  the  about -to-burst  Watergate  sit- 
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iiatlon.  No  sooner  had  the  deed  been  done 
than  the  Republican  leadership  pointed  to 
liim  and  said,  "you." 

Senator  Baker  at  first  figuratively  said, 
■Who,  me?"  And  they  said.  "Yes,  you."  And 
he  said,  "No.  not  me."  But  the  leadership, 
rirlncipally  minority  leader  Hugh  Scott,  put 
It  In  terms  of  duty  to  the  party.  Senator 
^aker.  full  of  misgivings,  finally  agreed.  The 
aay  he  did  there  was  no  bigger  albatross  to 
be  found  In  Washington. 

A    STAB    IS    BORN 

But  now  the  Watergate  affair  h^s  e.Tploded 
with  such  force  on  the  American  ken  that  it 
is  capable  of  blowing  old  faces  completely 
out  of  the  political  spotlight  and  new  ones 
In.  And  one  of  the  new  ones  may  well  be 
Senator  Baker's. 


ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON.  DICK  SHOUP 

OP    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12.  1973 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  approxi- 
mately a  year  and  a  half  ago  a  group  of 
scientists  at  Montana  State  University, 
in  Bozeman.  Mont.,  offered  to  counsel 
with  me  on  science-related  problems 
facing  our  State  and  Nation.  I  have  met 
with  this  group  on  a  number  of  occasions 
and  every  session  has  been  productive 
and  informative.  Some  6  months  ago  I 
requested  the  group  to  address  itself  to 
those  energy  problems  that  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  apparent  each  day. 
Two  segments  of  their  response  are  set 
forth  below.  As  to  some  of  the  particu- 
lar aspects  set  forth  in  the  statements, 
there  may,  of  course,  be  lack  of  full 
agreement,  but  the  significance  of  these 
scientists'  comments  is  that  they  provide 
valuable  insight  into  the  energy  crisis 
and  are  without  doubt  a  significant  pre- 
lude for  further  and  more  particular 
inquiry : 

May  29.  1973. 
To  Hon.  Richard  Shottp.  Member  of  Congress. 
Prom  Shoup  Group. 
Be  Energy  Crisis  Outline. 

The  following  is  an  edited  version  of  the 
energy  crisis  outline  which  we  discussed  at 
our  meeting  of  26  AprU  1973. 

Some  aspects  of  the  so-called  "energy 
crisis"  are.  as  we  see  them,  the  following. 
First,  there  is  a  growing  national  and  world- 
wide shortage  of  conventional  resources,  es- 
pecially foesu  fuels,  used  to  produce  energy 
at  presently  acceptable  economic  rates.  At 
the  current  usage  and  growth  rates  of  energy 
consumption,  known  world  reserves  of  oil 
and  natural  gas  are  down  to  perhaps  20  to  30 
years  supply,  while  coal  reserves  may  last  for 
only  a  few  hundred  years,  depending  on  the 
specific  uses  to  which  they  are  put.  The 
shortages  in  US.  domestic  reserves  are  worse 
yet.  This  raises  the  serious  question  of  pos- 
sible over-dependence  of  the  U.S.  energy 
economy  on  fuel  reserves  under  the  political 
and  economic  control  of  foreign  countries  not 
necessarily  friendly  to  us.  For  example,  can 
we  maintain  the  deUcste  balance  of  power 
In  the  Middle  East  so  as  to  ensure  continued 
access  to  this  region's  rich  oU  reserves?  And 
even  11  we  can  do  this,  can  we  deal  success- 
fully with  the  economic  problems  related  to 
our  balance  of  payments  which  necessarily 
accompanies  purchase  of  energy  resources 
abrocMl? 

It  would  be  comforting  to  assume  that  we 
can  turn  to  alternative  sources  of  energy  pro- 
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ductlon  in  the  near  futiure  In  order  to  deal 
with   these   problems.    Unfortunately,   how- 
ever,   there   are    no   guaranteed   alternative 
sources  of  energy  yet  developed  which  are 
economically  and/or  environmentally  desir- 
able over  a  long  period  of  time.  Nuclear  fis- 
sion, often  mentioned  as  a  panacea  for  our 
energy  Uls.  is  largely  in  an  experimental  and 
developmental  stage,  with  many  as  yet  un- 
answered technological  problems  related  to 
reactor  safety  and  disposal  of  highly  radio- 
active   waste    products.    Controlled    nuclear 
fusion,  which  together  with  solar  energy  may 
provide  an  acceptable  long  term  solution  to 
our  energy  needs,  is  almost  in  its  Infancy' — 
with   a  great   many  problems   of  a  funda- 
mental scientific  nature  still  to  be  solved. 
The  development  of  other  sources  such  as 
solar  and  geothermal  energy  is  and  has  been 
regretfully  slow  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
.    So  it  Is  that  within  several  generations  at 
most,  the  entire  quality  of  life  and  of  modern 
civilization,    which    depends    heavily    on    a 
somewhat   profligate   use   of   conventionally 
produced  energy,  may  be  drastically  changed. 
We  may  be  forced  by  circumstances  to  return 
to  a  much  more  primitive  way  of  life,  which 
at   least  some   people   hive  thought  rather 
desirable.  If,  however,  this  happens  before  we 
can     reasonably    well     develop     alternative 
energy  technologies,  we  may  never  again  be 
able  to  recover  the  degree  of  scientific  and 
technological  sophistication  required  to  build 
and  maintain  a  progressive  Industrial  econ- 
omy, even  for  those  who  want  It.  For  the 
simple  fact  is  that  It  takes  energy  to  produce 
and  control  additional  energy.  In  any  case, 
the   societal   and   economic   upheavals  con- 
nected with  th*  oncoming  energy  crisis  may 
well  be  catastrophic  in  nature. 

Possible  short  term  solutions  to  this  situa- 
tion in  the  U.S.  are  to  accelerate  develop- 
ment of  remaining  fossil  fuel  reserves  (e.g., 
develop  the  Alaskan  oil  fields.  Increase  off- 
shore drilling  for  oil  and  natural  gas,  more 
fully  exploit  our  rather  substantial  domestic 
coal  reserves,  etc.)  and  to  convert  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  the  use  of  nuclear  fission 
energy.  These  solutions  have  been  advocated 
In  President  Nixon's  recent  energy  message 
to  Congress.  It  must  be  emphasized,  however, 
that  these  are  decldely  short  range  solutions 
which  cannot  be  maintained  in  the  long 
run — fossil  fuel  usage  will  necessarily  de- 
crease as  our  resoiuces  vanish,  and  the  ac- 
cumulation of  radioactive  wastes  from  fission 
reactors  may  well  become  a  problem  impossi- 
bly difficult  to  deal  with.  More  sensibly,  In 
the  long  run,  we  must  Institute  stringent 
energy  conservation  methods.  This  will  not 
only  alleviate  the  demands  of  growth  and 
usage  of  our  present  dwindling  resources,  but 
it  will  buy  time  valuable  for  the  technological 
development  of  alternative  energy  sources. 
We  must  at  the  same  time  greatly  Increase 
research  and  development  funding  of  geo- 
thermal, magnetohydrodynamlc,  fusion  and 
solar  energy  production.  Solar  energy  should 
probably  be  considered  the  ultimate  energy 
source  in  terms  of  Its  long  range  availability. 
Its  minimal  effects  of  local  and  global  heat 
balances  and  its  relatively  pollution-free  pro- 
duction. We  should  seriously  consider  learn- 
ing to  live  within  the  energy  budget  Imposed 
by  the  limitations  of  solar  energy. 

Legislation,  on  both  local  and  national 
levels,  should  be  deTel<^>ed  to  Implement 
these  solutions.  We  must  carefully  and  strin- 
gently control  our  present  fossil  fuel  develop- 
ment, with  a  view  toward  preserving  the  en- 
vironment, and  toward  maintaining  adequate 
reserves  for  other  uses — such  as  in  the  petro- 
chemical Industry,  which  provides  seemingly 
essential  items  like  medicines  and  plastics. 
We  must  learn  to  distinguish,  perhaps  as  a 
matter  of  law,  between  the  present  cost  of  a 
resource  and  Its  potential  future  value — 
which  may  be  many  times  the  present  cost. 
We  must  Institute  legally  based  conservation 
measures  such  as  energy  rationing,  taxation 
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on  u?age.  and  building  codes  based  on  opti- 
mum usage  of  available  energy.  It  may  even 
be  desirable  to  encourage  such  "gimmicks" 
as  a  National  Save  Energy  Month,  or  six -day 
bicycle  races  (designed  to  de-emphaslze  our 
reliance  on  the  automobile  as  a  primary 
transportation  source  In  the  U.S.).  At  the 
very  least,  we  should  re-allocate  federal  fund- 
ing to  promote  research  and  development  of 
the  desirable  long  term  energy  sources  such 
as  solar  energy.  At  present,  the  overall  budget 
need  not  be  increased. 

The  second  area  where  the  energy  crisis 
makes  itself  felt  nowadays  concerns  those 
problems  related  to  reconciling  "necessary" 
new  energy  resource  development  with  var- 
ious environmental  Issues.  Perhaps  we  are 
learning  to  define  what  is  "necessary"  in 
terms  of  our  real  needs,  both  basic  and 
aesthetic,  rather  than  our  imagined  wants, 
which  depend  on  our  almost  unlimited  ap- 
petites. In  any  case,  we  must  realize  that  all 
energy  production  pollutes  our  environment 
to  some  extent,  thermally  at  the  very  least 
FossU  fuel  production  suffers  from  its  rela- 
tively well-known  air  pollution  problems  and 
nuclear  fission  from  its  radioactive  waste  dis- 
posal difficulties.  Anticipated  future  sources 
such  as  nuclear  fusion  and  solar  energy  will 
still  have  to  deal  with  the  thermal  pollution 
problem.  All  such  pollution  affects  the  en- 
vironment, usually  In  harmful  and  sometimes 
unpredictable  ways.  What  we  are  willing  to 
endiu-e  as  far  as  environmental  degradation  is 
concerned  is  clearly  related  to  what  stand- 
ards we  have  In  mind  regarding  our  "quality 
of  life."  ' 

There  exist  strong  Indications  that  we 
cannot  afford  much  more  pollution  before 
some  Irreversible  ecological  disasters  may 
occur.  We  mention  the  approximately  desert- 
like  quality  of  some  of  the  strip-mined  areas 
of  Appalachia  and  the  near -death  of  Lake 
Erie  as  examples.  Various  sub-systems  in  the 
ecosphere  are  already  in  trouble  due  to  pol- 
lution— for  example,  raptor  reproduction 
through  North  America,  and  the  plankton 
balance  necessary  to  maintain  Ufe  in  the 
world's  oceans.  Ultimately,  and  perhaps  very 
shortly,  such  developments  will  affect  the 
survival  of  man  himself,  or — at  the  very 
least — his  expected  "quality  of  life." 

We  must  ask  ourselves  how  much  energy 
resource  development,  -with  its  inevitable  ac- 
companying poUutlon,  Is  really  necessary. 
Can  we  learn  to  distinguish  between  our  basic 
needs  and  oiu:  ever-increasing  wants?  We 
should  Increase  and  focus  research  and  de- 
velopment of  methods  assessing  the  effects 
of  energy  production  of  various  ecosystems. 
Ultimately,  solutions  in  this  area  of  energy 
needs  versus  environmental  quality  will  prob- 
ably be  in  the  nature  of  trade-offs.  What  is 
reasonable  here,  and  what  is  necessary  regard- 
ing the  viability  of  our  environment?  Again, 
perhaps,  the  question  of  present  cost  versus 
potential  value  of  our  resources  becomes  im- 
portant. 

As  far  as  legislation  in  this  area  Is  con- 
cerned, we  should  continue  in  the  direction 
of  passing  stringent  and  strictly  enforced 
anti-pollution  laws.  Including  standards  of 
high  quality  for  both  air  and  water.  Land 
development  should  be  carefully  regulated. 
Including  strong  laws  requiring  the  reclama- 
tion of  strip-mined  areas,  and  defining  ac- 
ceptable conditions  for  power-plant  siting. 
Such  measures  wUl  ensure  the  requisite  lead- 
time  necessary  to  develop  effective  long  term 
controls  on  new  energy  resource  develop- 
ment, as  defined  by  oiu"  as  yet  xinspeclfied 
goals  regarding  long  term  environmental 
quality.  Even  very  strict  laws  at  present  will 
cause  relatively  minor  Inconveniences  com- 
pared to  the  major  ecological  disasters  which 
could  befall  us  In  the  absence  of  such  laws. 
A  third  aspect  of  the  energy  crisis  on  which 
we  feel  we  must  comment  la  the  somewhat 
misplaced  faith  on  the  part  of  many  people 
In  believing  that  a  variety  of  "scientific  mir- 


acles" and/or  technological  breakthroughs 
will  occur  in  the  near  future  to  save  us. 
Clearly  we  need  substantial  new  and  clean 
energy  sources  within  10  to  20  years.  Can 
sclcr.ce  and  technology  come  up  with  the 
\iece3sary  solutions?  We  are  mainly  develop- 
ing nuclear  fission  as  a  new  source — here 
the  technology  is  reasonably  good,  but  by  no 
means  foolproof  regarding  reactor  safety  (we 
have  relatively  little  experience  regarding 
safe  reactor  operation,  some  150  reactor- 
years  total,  compared  to  a  projected  accumu- 
lation of  something  like  1,000  reactor-years 
per  year  by  the  turn  of  the  century) .  In  this 
area,  the  questions  of  radioactive  waste  trans- 
portation and  disposal  have  not  been  ade- 
quately answered,  much  less  the  question  of 
possible  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
availability  accompanying  increased  produc- 
tion of  fissionable  materials. 

To  a  lesser  extent  than  fission,  we  are  try- 
ing to  develop  controlled  nuclear  fusion.  This 
is  a  quite  reasonable  area  to  encourage,  but 
basic  and  fundamentally  difficult  scientific 
and  technological  problems  face  us  here,  and 
we  will  be  lucky  to  develop  controlled  nuclear 
fusion  by  the  year  2,000,  If  at  all.  To  some 
extent,  we  are  making  reasonable  progress  on 
coal  liquefaction  and  gasification — but  these 
methods,  which  depend  on  our  finite  and 
dwindling  coal  reserves,  can  provide  at  best 
relatively  short  term  solutions.  We  are  all  but 
neglecting  the  development  of  geothermal 
and  solar  energy  (only  2  per  cent  of  President 
Nixon's  proposed  1974  energy  research  and 
development  budget  is  devoted  to  these 
sources,  \-ersus  73  per  cent  for  nuclear 
energy).  All  In  all.  none  of  these  research 
areas  (including  fission)  is  really  mature  and 
there  is  no  clear-cut  solution  to  the  energy 
crisis  among  them,  in  terms  of  an  energy 
delivery  system  which  can  be  expected  to 
take  over  from  fossil  fuels  within  the  next 
20  to  30  years.  About  30  to  50  years  is  a  better 
bet.  This  points  out  that  we  should  be  con- 
serving present  energy  resources  rather  than 
expecting  scientific  miracles. 

We  need  new  energy  sources,  but  we  can- 
not expect  miracles  from  the  science  of  rel- 
atively immature  research  areas.  Good  and 
effective  science  needs  considerable  time,  per- 
haps 20  to  30  years,  to  progress  in  new  re- 
search areas  to  the  point  where  substantial 
breakthroughs  can  be  expected.  We  simply 
cannot  expect  that  a  crash  program  like 
the  Manhattan  Project  will  solve  the  energy 
crisis  in  the  near  future — for,  contrary  to 
the  development  of  the  fission  bomb,  many 
of  the  fundamental  scientific  principles  un- 
derlying the  successful  and  efficient  devel- 
opment of  new  energy  sources  remain  undis- 
covered at  the  present  time.  Science  definitely 
has  its  limitations,  ui  time  as  well  as  talent, 
and  the  layman  must  be  educated  to  realize 
this. 

The  most  plausible  new  energy  source  ap- 
pears to  be  nuclear  fission,  so  we  must  pre- 
sumably learn  to  live  with  it— but  this  must 
be  for  only  a  short  time,  say  20  to  30  years. 
Fission,  with  all  its  built-in  environmental 
dangers  related  to  the  production  of  radio- 
active byproducts,  must  be  considered  at 
best  a  very  temporary  solution  to  our  energy 
crisis.  We  should  probably  also  push  the 
development  of  our  remaining  fossil  fuels  as 
another  part  of  the  temporary  solution — but 
we  must  ensure  that  we  leave  ourselves  with 
adequate  reserves  for  other  and  possibly  un- 
anticipated future  uses.  In  both  cases,  we 
must  prevent  vested  Interests  from  imposing 
these  short  term  "solutions"  as  permanent 
facts  of  life.  We  should  immediately  begin 
sensible  long  term  research  and  development 
programs  on  the  apparently  acceptable  and 
desirable  long  term  solutions  such  as  solar 
energy. 

Clearly  we  cannot  legislate  scientific  mira- 
cles or  great  technological  breakthroughs.  As 
mentioned    above,    however,    we    can    and 
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should  strictly  regulate  the  de\elopment  of 
fission  and  of  our  remaining  fossil  fuels — 
this  to  ensure  that  these  developments  are 
Indeed  considered  as  only  temporary,  stop- 
gap measures.  Finally,  we  should  re-allocate 
and  perhaps  increase  federal  funding  of  re- 
search and  development  on  the  alternative 
energy  sources  such  as  fusion,  geothermal 
and  solar  energy. 

In  the  terms  which  we  have  u'led  here  to 
define  the  energy  crisis,  namely  th.  growing 
shortages  of  conventional  energy  resources, 
the  conflict  between  new  resource  develop- 
ment and  environmental  values,  and  the  in- 
advlsabiUty  of  expecting  scientific  miracles  to 
solve  our  problems,  we  will  be  called  upon  in 
the  near  future  to  exercise  all  ottr  wisdom 
and  foresight  to  prevent  the  crisis  from  be- 
coming a  catastrophe.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
the  American  people  and  the  government, 
faced  with  this  great  problem,  can  reasonably 
and  adequately  meet  the  challenge.  Our  fu- 
ture as  a  nation  depends  on  it. 

G.  R.  Julian, 

Chairman.  . 

C.  C.  Bradley. 

D.  G.  Cameron. 

R.   T.    ROBISCOE, 

S.  N.  Rogers. 
V.  H.  Schmidt. 


Shoup  Group:  Energy  Crisis  Outline. 

April  26,  1973 
Some    aspects    of    the    so-called    "energy 
crisis' '  are  the  following: 

A.  There  is  a  growing  national  and  world- 
wide shortage  of  conventional  resources 
(especially  fossil  fuels)  to  produce  "cheap" 
energy. 

1.  Problem.  At  present  usage  and  growth 
rates,  known  world  reserves  of  petroleum  and 
natural  gas  are  down  to  ^  20  years  supply, 
coal,  ^  110  years  (depending  on  specific 
uses).*  Shortages  in  U.S.  domestic  reserves 
are  worse  (world  politics?).  There  are  no 
guaranteed  alternative  sources  of  energy  yet 
developed  which  are  economically  and  en- 
vironmentally desirable. 

2.  Significance.  Within  several  generations 
at  most,  the  entire  quality  of  life  and  modern 
civilization  (which  depends  heavily  on  a 
somewhat  profligate  use  of  energy)  may 
change  drastically.  We  may  have  to  return 
to  a  more  primitive  way  of  life  (desirable?). 
Societal  upheaval  may  be  catastrophic. 

3.  Solution.  Possibly  accelerate  development 
of  new  fossil  fuel  reserves  (Alaskan  fields,  off- 
shore drilling,  etc.) — but  consider  this  a 
decidedly  short-term  solution  (impossible  in 
long  run) .  More  sensibly,  institute  energy 
conservation  measures  (this  buys  some  lead 
time).  Try  to  avoid  fission  power  as  any  kind 
of  solution  (except  perhaps  very  short  term) . 
Increase  research  and  development  of  alter- 
native sources  such  as  fusion,  geothermal 
(both  ^  long-term,  say  100  years)  and  solar 
energy  (probably  the  ultimate  source  from 
consideration  of  global  heat  balance). 

4.  Legislation.  Carefully  and  stringently 
control  present  fossil  fuel  resource  develop- 
ment (cost  vs.  value).  Institute  conservation 
programs  (legally  based;  such  as  energy  ra- 
tioning, taxation  on  usage,  improved  build- 
ing codes,  etc.).  Push  gimmicks  such  as  Na- 
tional Save  Energy  Week,  six-day  bicycle 
races,  etc.  Re-allocate  federal  funding  of 
energy  R&D  (e.g.,  push  solar  energy  develop- 
ment). The  overall  budget  need  not  be  In- 
creased. 

B.  There  are  difficulties  in  reconciling  nec- 
essary (?)  new  energy  resource  development 
with  various  environmental  issues. 

1.  Problem.  All  energy  production  "pol- 
lutes," at  least  thermally  (solar  energy  least 
of  all) :  Fossil  ftiels — well-known  air  pollu- 
tion problems:    nuclear  fission — radioactive 


•Figures    from    Table    4    of    "Limits    to 
Growth"  (Meadows,  et  al,  1972)  p.  56. 
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waste  disposal  problems;  nuclear  fusion — 
radioactive  waste  disposal  problems;  nuclear 
fusion— mainly  thermal;  geothermal — ther- 
mal (should  we  tamper  with  geologic  struc- 
tures?);  solar — thermal  and  visual  (sic).  All 
such  pollution  affects  the  environment,  usu- 
ally In  harmful  and  sometimes  unpredictable  , 
ways.  This  Is  related  to  the  "quality  of  life" 
question. 

2.  Significance.  We  cannot  afford  nivich 
more  pollution  before  some  irreversible  eco- 
.loijical  disasters  may  occur  (Appalachia.  Lake 
Erie,  greenhouse  effect,  etc.).  Various  sub- 
systems in  the  ecosphere  are  already  in  trou- 
ble (raptor  reproduction,  sea  otters,  plankton 
balance,  etc.).  Ultimately,  and  perhaps  very 
shortly,  tills  will  affect  survival  of  man  him- 
.s^\or.  at  the  very  le.ist.  his  expected  "qual- 
it>«f  life." 

3.  Solution.  How  much  new  energy  resource 
development  is  really  necessary?  In  U.S.? 
World-wide?  Wa  should  increase  R&D  on  ef- 
fects of  energy  production  on  ecosystems 
(?.g..  iiuent  the  perfect  cooling  tower).  Ulti- 
mately, solutions  In  this  area  will  be  in  riie 
nature  of  trade-offs.  What  is  reasonable?  We 
must  decide  on  cost  va.  value  of  our  re- 
sources. 

4.  Legislation.  Perhaps  we  should  "experi- 
nient"  with  fairly  strict  and  strictly  enforced 
anti-poilution  law^  (air.  water,  land  develop- 
ment— including  strip-mining  and  power 
plant  siting,  etc.).  This  will  buy  some  much 
needed  lead-time  to  develop  "reasonable" 
controls  on  new  energy  resource  develop- 
ments. Even  strict  laws  will  cause  relatively 
minor  inconveniences  compared  to  the  eco- 
logical disasters  which  could  befall  us  tii  tlie 
absence  of  such  laws. 

C.  Many  people  have  misplaced  faith  In 
believing  in  scientific  "miracles."  i.e.,  tech- 
nological breakthroughs  which  will  save  us. 

1.  Problem.  Clearly  we  need  new  and  clean 
energy  sources  In  the  near  future  ( 10-20 
years) .  Can  Science  deliver?  We  are  niaiiily 
developing  nuclear  fission  ( technology — good 
but  not  fool-proof  {China  syndrome  1;  what 
about  radioactive  waste  transportation  and 
di.sposal?).  nuclear  fusion  (control  of  fusion 
is  probably  .^30  years  away,  if  at  all) .  and  to 
a  lesser  extent  coal  gasification  and  liquefac- 
tion. We  are  all  but  neglecting  solar  and 
geothermal  energy  development.  None  of 
these  research  areas  is  reallv  mature,  and 
there  Is  no  clear-cut  solution  to  the  energy 
crisis  among  them  which  can  reasonably  t>e 
expected  to  take  over  in  the  next  10-20  years. 
About  50  years  is  a  better  bet. 

2.  Significance.  We  need  new  energy 
sources,  but  we  cannot  and  must  not  expect 
miracles  from  Science  in  relatively  immature 
research  areas.  Good  and  effective  science 
needs  considerable  time  (^10-30  years)  to 
mature  in  a  new  area  (e.g..  plasma  physics). 
We  are  not  running  a  Manhattan  Project 
type  program  related  to  solving  the  energy 
crisis  at  present — many  of  the  fundamental 
scientific  principles  remain  vindiscovered  as 
yet.  Science  definitely  has  its  limitations  (ele- 
phants laving  eggs) .  and  the  layman  must  be 
educated  to  realize  this. 

3.  Solution.  The  most  plausible  present 
alternative  energy  source  Is  nuclear  fisslou. 
so  we  may  have  to  learn  to  live  with  it — but 
this  must  be  for  only  a  short  time  (^20 
years).  Fission  at  best  must  be  considered  as 
only  a  very  temporary  "solution"  (actually 
a  disease  rather  than  a  cure) .  Also  push  coal 
gasification  as  a  very  temporary  "solution" 
(cost  vs.  value,  again).  In  both  cases,  we 
must  prevent  vested  interests  from  imposing 
these  short-range  "solutions"  as  permanent 
facts  of  life.  We  should  begin  sensible  long- 
term  R&D  programs  on  fusion  (not  too  bad 
at  present),  geothermal  (worse),  and  solar 
(awful)  energy  sources. 

4.  Legislation.  We  cannot  legislate  scientific 
miracles  or  great  technological  break- 
throughs. We  can.  however,  rigidly  control 
fission   and   remaining   fossil   fuel   develop- 
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raent — this  should  be  done  to  ensure  that 
they  are,  indeed,  considered  as  only  tempo- 
rary, stopgap  measures.  Then  we  should  re- 
allocate and  perhaps  increase  federal  funding 
on  the  alternative  energy  sources  (fusion, 
geothermal,  solar). 
Miscellaneous  topics  for  consideration: 

1.  The  energy  "crisis"  could  become  a 
"catastrophe"  (Bradley). 

2.  Economic  arguments:  supply  and  de- 
mand, cost  and  value  (Cameron). 

3.  Possible  funding  for  MSU  Environmen- 
tal Forum  (Robiscoe) . 

4.  What  are  points  of  contact  between  the 
above  and  Nixon's  recent  energy  policy 
speech?  , 

5.  Further  meetings  and  contacts. 

Gordon'  Julian, 

Chairman.   ' 
Rick  Applegate, 
c.  c.  bsaolet, 
Dave  Camebon. 
Dick  Robiscoe, 
Sam  Rogers, 
V.  Hugo  Schmidt. 

Suggested  Legislative  Proposals,  April  26, 
1973 

The  establishment  of  a  National  Energy 
Conservation  Commission: 

Established  as  an  arm  of  the  legislature, 
such  a  Commission  would  evaluate  the  po- 
tential for  and  make  recommendations  con- 
cerning significant  energy  conservation  poe- 
slbllities  In  the  private  and  public  sectors. 
Where  possible,  profligate  use  of  energy — 
e.g.,  flashing  lights  and  signs,  unnecessary 
use  of  privately  owned  automobiles,  etc. — 
would  be  Identified  and  alternative  regula- 
tion, taxation  or  subsidy  schemes  designed 
to  phase  such  usage  out.  Pull  public  par- 
ticipation would  be  encouraged  via  public 
regional  hearings  and  the  dissemination  of 
discussion  drafts.  To  be  most  effective,  the 
Commission  should  Issue  some  preliminary 
conclusions  within  six  months  of  its  estab- 
lishment with  subsequent  reports  following 
at  six-month  Intervals. 

Reorientation  of  Federal  Research  Budget: 

The  Budget  should  be  oriented  away  from 
Its  present,  nearly  total,  commitment  of 
funds  to  the  mvestlgation  of  foesU  fuels  and 
fission,  toward  such  alternative  sources  of 
energy  as  geothermal,  fusion,  and  solar  ener- 
gy. This  would  mean  primarily  a  realloca- 
tion of  funds  rather  than  any  sizable  in- 
crease. 

Enactment  and  Implementation  of  a  Util- 
ity Faculties  Siting  Act: 

Such  an  Act  would  state  clearly  the  fed- 
eral policy  that  no  energy  extraction,  con- 
version or  transmission  facilities  are  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act.  Key  provisions  would 
Include,  as  well:  no  pre-emption  of  state 
activities  or  regulatory  powers  In  those  cases 
where  existing  state  laws  are  more  restrictive 
than  federal  minimum  standards;  the  assur- 
ance of  sufficient  lead  time  for  agency  decision 
maXing  by  requiring  full  disclosure  of  a  util- 
ity's future  plans;  and  certification  estab- 
lishing public  necessity  and  environmental 
compatibility  of  all  facilities  and  energy  de- 
velopment-related rail  lines,  transmission 
lines,  aqueducts,  etc. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  ENERGY  AND 
NATURAL  RESOURCES 


HON.  HAROLD  V.  FROEHLICH 

or  wiscoNsnf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Tuesday.  June  12,  1973 

Mr.   FROEHLICH.   Mr.   Speaker,   as 
everyone  U  well  aware,  this  country  la 
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suffering  a  serious  energy  crisis.  This 
problem  is  now  being  recognized  in  Its 
entirety  and  efforts  are  being  {nade  by 
the  administration  and  legislation  is  be- 
ing introduced  in  the  Congress  to  rectify 
this  situation.  I,  myself,  have  introduced 
bills  to  ban  oil  import  quotas,  to  create 
an  international  organization  of  oil- 
importing  nations,  and  to  estabUsh  a 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  En- 
ergy. All  these  steps  are  aimed  at  getting 
a  handle  on  the  energy  problem  and  at 
taking  prompt  action  to  alleviate  it. 

Over  the  weekend,  we  have  received 
word  that  the  President  will  shortly  be 
announcing  plans  to  create  a  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  I 
applaud  this  effort  to  consolidate  and 
coordinate  programs  in  the  energy  and 
natural  resources  fields. 

There  has,  however,  also  been  consid- 
erable talk  of  late  about  the  possibility 
of  increasing  the  Federal  gasoline  tax  as 
one  of  the  methods  of  solving  our  energy 
crisis  and  increasing  gasoline  supplies. 
I  am  wholeheartedly  opposed  to  this  pro- 
posal. It  win  place  an  onerous  burden 
on  consumers  who  are  already  being 
forced  to  pay  excessive  prices  for  gasoline 
and  it  makes  no  effort  to  get  at  the  root 
of  the  problem  and  find  solutions  to  the 
gasoline  shortage. 

There  is  an  urgent  and  definite  need 
to  solve  our  energy  problem  and  to  solve 
it  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  To  do 
this,  we  need  sound,  inventive,  and  work- 
able proposals  and  programs.  I  do  not 
beUeve  that  increasing  the  gasoline  tax 
meets  any  of  these  criteria. 


INFLATION— A  VIRUS  THAT  SHOULD 
HAVE  BEEN  DEALT  WITH  YESTER- 
DAY 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1973 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  just  8  weeks  ago  when  this 
body  considered  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  of  1973, 1  joined  with  those  con- 
vinced that  an  immediate  and  total 
freeze  on  prices  and  wages  was  essential. 
I  carried  this  conviction  one  step  further 
in  opposing  the  act  itself,  because  It  gave 
the  President  more  authority  of  the  type 
that  he  had  not  used. 

Since  that  time,  these  concerns  raised 
by  those  of  us  who  felt  an  immediate 
freeze  was  the  only  course  of  action  have 
been  borne  out.  Just  a  few  days  ago  each 
of  us  received  a  copy  of  the  Economic 
Indicators  for  last  month.  This  docu- 
ment, prepared  for  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  by  the  Council  of  Eamomlc 
Advisors,  by  chart  and  figure  clearly 
shows  just  what  has  happened. 

During  May  wholesale  prices  In  all 
commodities  increased  2  percent.  If  you 
tliink  2  percent  soimds  like  a  small  fig- 
ure, project  that  on  an  annual  basis.  This 
Is  a  24-percent  increase  in  the  wholesale 
price  index.  This  means  that  which  coEt 
$4  today  would  cost  $5  next  year.  Stop 
and  think  for  a  minute  what  this  means 
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to  an  elderly  couple  trying  to  struggle 
along  on  social  security  or  for  that  mat- 
ter to  anyone  on  a  fixed  Income. 

In  recent  days  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  food  prices.  It  is  true 
that  food  prices  have  increased  at  a 
faster  rate  during  the  past  6  months  than 
any  other  commodities.  But  the  charts 
show  that  food  prices  just  now  are  reach- 
ing the  levels  already  achieved  by  the  cost 
of  personal  services  in  a  steady  but  less 
spectacular  growth  pattern  over  the  past 
5  years.  Industrial  goods  have  gone  up  at 
a  steady  annual  rate  of  15  percent  since 
the  end  of  phase  II  last  January.  Thus 
the  cost  of  Uving  continues  to  grow  and 
grow  and  grow,  especially  dtiring  the  past 
few  months  since  the  end  of  phase  II. 

I  recognize  that  controls,  and  especial- 
ly an  all-inclusive  freeze,  is  not  a  per- 
manent cm-e  for  inflation,  but  certainly 
the  imposition  of  controls  at  this  point 
could  halt  this  skyrocketing  inflation  and 
give  us.  Congress  and  tlie  Executive, 
breathing  time  to  get  the  cards  on  the 
table,  to  get  the  truth  to  the  public  and 
to  work  out  a  solution.  If  the  economy 
is  to  be  healed,  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion must  be  persuaded  that  any  cure 
for  inflation  will  work.  Otherwise  there 
is  no  hope. 

The  first  medicine  which  must  be  ad- 
ministered is  the  facts.  The  whole  truth 
of  the  situation  must  be  outlined.  The 
President  must  explain  what  went  wrong 
with  our  economy  and  then  all  segments 
of  our  society  must  work  together  to 
correct  what  went  wrong.  The  President, 
to  date,  has  not  seen  fit  to  do  this.  He 
needs  no  further  authority  to  discuss 
with  the  public  our  economic  facts  of 
life.  We  gave  him  the  authority  to  take 
emergency  steps  to  cool  the  inflation. 
This  authority  has  not  been  used.  Since 
he  has  not  seen  fit  to  do  this  I  urge  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  Congress  to  take 
immediate  action  to  do  what  I  believe  we 
should  have  done  8  weeks  ago,  impose 
an  across-the-board,  all-inclusive  freeze 
on  all  aspects  of  our  economy — prices, 
wages,  interest  rates,  and  everything. 
There  is  no  other  choice  when  you  face 
a  wholesale  price  index  skyrocketing  at 
the  rate  of  24  percent  per  year.  The  Con- 
gress must  act. 

In  August  of  1971,  the  President  im- 
posed a  freeze  which  I  believe  was  not 
sufBciently  inclusive,  but  it  was  a  freeze. 
At  that  time,  the  President  said  we  had 
an  economic  crisis.  Compare  the  6 
months  prior  to  the  Imposition  of  that 
freeze  and  the  situation  in  wliich  we  find 
ourselves  today  and  we  find  infiationary 
trends  today  four  times  greater  than  in 
August  of  1971. 

Additionally  it  must  be  emphasized,  as 
it  was  in  the  Washington  Post  a  few  days 
ago,  that  a  "most  striking  difference  be- 
tween the  present  situation  and  1971  is 
that  over  the  past  year  wages  have  not 
contributed  significantly  to  the  inflation. 
But  labor  cannot  be  expected  to  exer- 
cise this  kind  of  restraint  much  longer. 
It  is  perfectly  apparent  that  business 
profits  have  benefited  very  sharply  from 
the  wave  of  price  increases.  In  Its  efforts 
to  correct  this  inequity,  labor  has  no 
weapon  but  to  Increase  the  inflationary 
pressure  by  forcing  higher  pay  scales." 

Again  let  me  say  that  our  people  can 
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not  tolerate  the  type  of  inflation  which 
ve  are  experiencing  today.  This  is  es- 
pecially cruel  for  those  on  fixed  incomes. 
Let  us  act  and  act  quickly  to  put  a  stop 
to  this  inflation,  to  bring  back  imder 
control  oiu-  economy. 


RESULTS  OP  THE  THIRD  OPINION 
SURVEY  OF  THE  19TH  OHIO  DIS- 
TRICT - 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12.  1973 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
March  of  this  year  I  sent  out  approxi- 
mately 156,000  questionnaiies  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  19th  Ohio  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, which  consists  of  Mahoning  County 
and  part  of  Trumbull  County,  including 
ities  of  Yoimgstown,  Warren,  and 
Niles^f  asked  my  constituents  their  opin- 
ion onW»me  of  the  major  issues  facing  our 
countm  and  the  Mahoning-Trumbull 
Coun^area.  More  than  13,000  question- 
nairey  were  returned  to  me — many  of 
were  completed  by  both  husband 
and  wife. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  time  my  newsletter  containing  the 
results  of  the  survey  for  the  information 
and  consideration  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  President.  The 
newsletter  and  questionnaire  follow : 
Results  of  the  Third  Opinion  Survey  or 
THE  19th  Congressional  District 

Dear  Friend: 

In  March  of  this  year,  you  received  a  ques- 
tionnaire from  my  office  asking  your  opinion 
on  some  of  the  major  Issues  that  face  our 
country.  I  am  pleased  to  report  the  results  of 
that  questionnaire  in  this  newsletter. 

Of  the  approximately  156.000  question- 
naires which  were  sent  to  the  residents  of 
the  I9th  Congressional  District,  more  than 
13,000  were  completed  and  returned  to  me. 
Many  of  the  questionnaires  were  filled  out  by 
both  husbands  and  wives.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  everyone  who  partici- 
pated for  making  the  Third  Opinion  Survey 
a  success. 

By  Informing  me  of  your  opinion.  I  will  be 
to  better  represent  you  In  important  matters 
pending  before  Congress.  However,  I  will 
always  make  the  final  decision  on  these  mat- 
ters and  assume  full  responsibility  for  every 
vote  I  cast.  The  results  of  the  survey  wiil 
be  placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  so 
that  my  colleagues  In  the  House  and  Senate 
can  also  consider  your  views. 

Since  a  questionnaire  is  necessarily  limited 
both  In  the  kinds  of  questions  that  can  be 
asked  and  also  in  the  kinds  of  answers  that 
can  be  given.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  you 
personally  on  Issues  which  concern  you  most. 
You  can  be  sure  that  I  will  pay  careful  at- 
tention to  what  you  have  to  say.  For  a 
prompt  reply,  please  write  to  my  Washington 
office,  where  most  of  my  congressional  busi- 
ness is  conducted,  rather  than  to  my  resi- 
dence. 

FOOD  PRICES 

The  high  cost-of-living,  particularly  soar- 
ing food  prices,  continues  to  rob  the  pocket- 
book  of  every  American.  On  February  27, 
1973,  I  introduced  a  bill  In  Congress  to  roll- 
back all  food  prices  to  the  levels  which  ex- 
isted on  October  31,  1972. 1  also  co-Sponsored 
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a  resolution  which  would  create  a  committee 
to  investigate  the  cost  and  availability  of 
food  to  the  American  consumer.  These  pro- 
posals were  pending  in  committee  when  the 
House  took  up  a  bill  to  extend  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  of  1970.  During  the 
consideration  of  this  bill,  I  voted  for  every 
amendment  which  would  rollback  food 
prices.  Unfortunately,  none  of  these  amend- 
ments passed,  and  the  bill  was  enacted  into 
law  with  no  rollbsick  of  any  kind. 

The  President's  March  29th  announce- 
ment that  he  was  imposing  a  celling  on 
meat  prices  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
However,  under  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act,  the  President  can,  if  he  wishes,  establish 
more  effective  controls  on  aU  food  prices.  I 
am  very  disappointed  that  he  has  been  un- 
willing to  take  such  action.  Therefore,  I  have 
recently  introduced  a  resolution  urging  the 
President  to  exercise  his  authority  under  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  by  immediately 
freezing  all  food  prices  at  the  retail  level. 

TAXES 

Taxes  were  often  cited  as  one  of  the  most 
Important  issues  facing  the  country,  and  I 
wholeheartedly  agree.  On  January  3,  1973, 
the  very  first  day  of  the  93d  Congress.  I 
Joined  with  48  of  my  colleagues  in  co-spon- 
soring a  major  tax  reform  bill.  Our  proposal 
would  close  eight  loopholes  In  the  Federal 
tax  system  amounting  to  $9  billion  annually. 
By  stopping  tax  giveaways  to  wealthy  individ- 
uals and  big  corporations,  the  Federal  budget 
deficit  would  be  reduced  and  a  general  tax 
Increase  would  be  unnecessary.  As  long  as 
low-  and  middle-income  people  are  paying 
more  than  their  share  of  taxes  while  wealthy 
Individuals  and  big  corporations  are  paying 
little  or  no  taxes,  there  can  be  no  trvie  tax 
justice  in  America. 

In  addition,  I  have  co-sponsored  a  bill  In 
Congress  which  will  remove  the  unfair  tax 
burden  presently  borne  by  single  people  and 
working  couples.  In  1972,  millions  of  un- 
married taxpayers  were  penalized  because 
of  their  marital  status.  A  similar  problem 
exists  for  married  people  when  both  the  hus- 
band and  the  wife  work.  My  bill  would  es- 
tablish a  uniform  rate  structure  for  taxpay- 
ers so  that  earned  income  is  taxed  at  the 
same  graduated  rate  regardless  of  a  person's 
marital  status. 

I  have  also  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  tax 
relief  for  the  nation's  Senior  Citizens.  This 
bill  would  provide  a  basic  $5,000  exemption 
from  income  tax.  In  the  case  of  an  individual 
or  a  married  couple,  for  amounts  received  as 
pensions,  annuities  or  other  retirement 
benefits.  People  living  on  a  fixed  income  are 
the  ones  who  suffer  the  most  from  inflation 
and  skyrocketing  prices.  Meaningful  tax  re- 
lief for  Senior  Citizens  Is  long  overdue. 

Tliese  three  tax  reform  measures  are  pend- 
hig  in  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, which  is  expected  to  act  on  tax  reform 
legislation  this  year.  I  am  hopeful  that  my 
proposals  wUl  be  included  in  this  legislation. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  AND   JOBS 

Our  country  continues  to  be  plagued  by 
a  large  balance  of  trade  deficit  and  high  un- 
employment. Millions  of  American  workers 
are  concerned  that  foreign  Imports  and 
growing  U.S.  investments  overseas  are 
threatening  their  job  security.  This  is  a 
serious  problem  in  the  Mahoning  Valley. 

To  deal  with  this  problem.  I  have  co- 
sponsored  legislation  In  Congress  to  limit  ex- 
cessive foreign  Imports  and  stem  the  flow  of 
American  jobs,  factories  and  technology 
abroad.  This  legislation  would  provide  the 
tools  needed  to  prevent  the  unfair  trade 
practices  of  foreign  nations.  The  tax  provi- 
sions In  the  bill  are  designed  to  discourage 
U.S.  corporations  from  moving  their  factories 
out  of  the  United  States.  In  addition,  this 
legislation  would  make  it  easier  for  Amer- 
ican workers,  businesses  and  communities  to 
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receive  economic  assistance  whenever  they 
are  seriously  injured  by  foreign  imports  or 
plant  relocations. 

I  have  also  reintroduced  a  bill  to  strength- 
en the  provisions  of  the  Buy  American  Act. 
This  measure  would  require  agencies  and 
departments  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
take  into  consideration  the  hidden  costs  of 
buying  foreign-made  products.  Hidden  costs 
Include  the  Increased  unemployment,  the 
loss  of  personal  and  corporate  income,  the 
loss  of  income  tax  revenue,  and  the  Increased 
unemployment  compensation  and  welfare 
payments  to  American  workers  which  might 
result  from  purchasing  foreign-made  prod- 
ucts. I  believe  that  the  U.S.  Government 
should  award  contracts  to  American  com- 
panies to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

THE    STUB    CANAL 

On  May  18,  1973,  I  testified  before  the 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  In  support  of  an 
appropriation  of  funds  for  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  begin  a  study  of  the  Mahonlng- 
Beaver-Ohio  Rivers  Stub  Canal.  The  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  advised  me  that  it  is 
capable  of  using  $10,000  on  the  Beaver- 
Mahoning  Rivers  Canalization  Study  In  fiscal 
year  1974.  The  total  cost  of  the  study  is  esti- 
mated at  8470.000.  and  will  take  about  3'.. 
years  to  complete.  In  my  testimony  before  the 
subccmmlUee,  I  emphasized  the  great  bene- 
fits a  stub  canal  would  have  for  the  people 
of  Eastern  Ohio  and  Western  Pennsylvania 
and  the  strong  support  for  the  stub  canal 
in  the  19th  Ohio  Congressional  District. 

Following  my  testimony,  two  Members  of 
Congress  from  Pennsylvania  testified  In 
opposition  to  the  stub  canal  feasibility  study. 
Since  part  of  the  stub  canal  would  be  built 
in  Pexansylvania.  Pennsylvania's  cooperation 
In  this  project  is  absolutely  essential.  Con- 
sequently, imless  Pennsylvania  officials  can 
be  persuaded  to  reconsider,  the  future  of  the 
stub  canal  is  bleak. 

LAKE    MILTOK    DAM 

In  response  to  question  No.  8  of  the  survey, 
many  people  indicated  that  the  most  Im- 
portant Issue  facing  the  Mahoning-Trumbull 
County  area  is  the  condition  of  Lake  Milton 
Dam.  Some  persons  also  Inquired  about  the 
possibility  of  Federal  help  to  Inspect,  and.  u 
necessary,  to  repair  the  dam.  In  July  1972. 
I  wrote  letters  to  the  .^rmy  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  In  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President.  I  was  told  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  completed  a  preliminary  Inspec- 
tion of  Milton  Dam  in  November,  1971.  and 
advised  the  City  of  'Voungstown  that  the  City 
should  retain  a  qualified  engineering  firm 
to  conduct  a  full  investigation  of  possible 
safety  defects  In  the  dam.  In  addition,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  Informed  me  that  Milton 
Dam  Is  a  local  responsibility — the  dam  was 
built,  and  Is  owned,  maintained  and  operated 
by  the  City  of  Youngstown,  not  the  Federal 
Government.  Consequently,  no  Federal 
money  will  be  available  to  conduct  the  kind 
of  detailed  study  required  to  determine  the 
safely  of  Milton  Dam. 

RESULTS  OF  CUKTIONNAIRt  SURVEY 
|lri  percent] 
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Do  you  frink  tfte  Presdent  has  too  much 
aut^orlt»  to  act  viittiout  the  consent  o( 
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Yes 
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No 

40 

Undecided         
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How  would  you  rate  mail  service  prvvidcd 
by  the  us  Pcsl-il  Service,  which  wascie- 
atel  in  1970? 
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Good 
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.  President  Nixon  has  stated  he  will  request 
several  billion  dollars  to  reconstruct 
North  Vietnam.  Should  Congress  appro- 
priate money  tor  this  purpose? 

Yes 8  M 

No 86  80 

Undecided 6  6 

In  a  recent  speech.  President  Nixon  said 
that  day  by  day  our  air  is  getting  clean- 
er and  our  water  pollution  problems  are 
being  conquered.  Do  you  agree? 

Yes 20  18 

No 68  64 

Undecided       12  18 

What  IS  your  opmion  of  wage  and  price 
controls? 

Compulsory 81  74 

Voluntary 4  3 

None.   8  5 

Undecided 7  18 


ATTITUDES  CONCERNING  THE  USE  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS 
|ln  percent) 


Job  training 

Pollution  conjnii.. 

Defense 

Anticrime , 

Foreign  aid , 

Housing 

Health 

Space 

Day  care 

Education    

Urban  renewal... 

Antipoverty  

Older  Americans. 
Mass  transit 


MOST   IMPORTANT   ISSITES  FACING   THE  COUNTRY 

(Ranked  According  to  Number  of  Times 
Mentioned ) 

1.  Inflation,    High    Cost-of -Living,    Food 
Prices. 

2.  Crime  and  Drug  Abuse. 

3.  Taxes. 

4.  Pollution. 

5.  Unemployment. 

6.  Government  Spending. 

7.  Honesty  in  Government  and  Abuse  of 
Presidential  Power. 

8.  Poverty. 

9.  Health  Care. 

10.  Miscellaneous. 

MOST    IMPORTANT    ISSUES    FACING    THE 
MAHONING-TRUMBULL   COUNTY    AREA 

(Ranked  According  to  Number  of  Times 
Mentioned) 

1.  Crime  and  Drug  Abuse. 

2.  Pollution.  , 

3.  Industrial    Growth    and   Job    Develop- 
ment. 

4.  Stub  Canal. 

5.  Lake  Milton  Dam. 

6.  Education. 

7.  Prices. 

8.  Taxes. 

9.  Roads  and  Highwa3rs. 

10.  Water  and  Sewage. 


Spend 

Spend 

Maintain 

more 

less 

same 
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41 

58 
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34 

63 
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31 
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11 

27 
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12 

66 

22 

22 

48 

30 

52 

21 
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41 

35 

28 
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32 
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23 
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A  $30  BILLION  PRICE  TAG  FOR  CALI- 
PORNIANS  ON  NADER  LAWSUIT 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  12,  1973 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ^  pointed 
out  in  the  following  editorial  appearing 
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on  June  7  in  the  Daily  Pilot  newspaper 
of  Orange  County,  Calif.,  should  Ralph 
Nader  succeed  in  abolishing  nuclear  pow- 
er by  his  lawsuit,  the  cost  to  Calif  omians 
alone  would  amount  to  $30  billion  during 
the  period  1985-2000: 

Nuclear  Power  Fears 

Ralph  Nader  and  the  environmental  or- 
ganization Friends  of  the  Earth  have  filed 
suit  to  shut  down  20  nuclear  power  plants 
around  the  U.S.,  Including  the  one  at  San 
Onofre  just  south  of  San  Clemente. 

Nader  and  Friends  are  asking  a  federal 
district  court  In  Washington,  D.C.,  to  order 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (AEC)  to 
revoke  the  operating  licenses  of  the  plants  on 
safety  grounds. 

The  suit  follows  by  about  a  month  a  Stan- 
ford Research  Institute  (SRI)  report  urging 
the  acceptance  of  nuclear  energy  to  augment 
and  replace  fossil  fuels  in  California. 

If  the  expansion  of  nuclear  power  is  not 
permitted,  SRI  said,  California  consumers 
will  spend  $30  billion  more  between  1985  and 
2000  for  electricity  from  other  sources.  And 
that  says  nothing  about  the  effects  of  pollu- 
tion from  those  other  sources. 

Stanford  Research  also  said  that  siting 
and  safety  criteria  for  nuclear  plants  are 
technical  problems  that  can  be  resolved.  The 
potential  savings  -  to  Californians,  who, 
reallsticaUy,  will  have  to  get  their  power 
from  some  source,  would  seem  to  make  these 
efforts  worthwhile. 

The  AEC  currently  is  conducting  lengthy 
hearings  into  whether  existing  requirements 
for  emergency  core  cooling  systems,  i.e.  back- 
up safety  systems  for  nuclear  power  plants, 
should  be  modified.  Friends  of  the  Earth 
have  been  participating  in  those  hearings 
with  full  right*  to  present  technical  evidence 
and  question  AEC  experts.  And  when  the  AEC 
makes  its  determination,  that  decision  will 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  courts. 

So  why  the  lawsuit,  at  best  a  negative 
approach?  Why  a  moratorium  when  the 
safety  record  of  licensed  nuclear  plants  Is 
excellent  and  when  AEC  procedures  are  car- 
ried out  in  public  view  and  have  proven 
workable? 

One  answer,  perhaps,  lies  in  the  deep- 
seated  fear  most  Americans  harbor  with  re- 
spect to  nuclear  power — fears  based  on  rec- 
ollections of  Hiroshima,  Nagasaki  and  in- 
numerable tests  on  remote  deserts  and  atolls. 

Maybe  it  is  time  to  re-educate  ourselves 
about  nuclear  power  with  an  eye  toward 
its  great  potential  for  positive  Influence  in 
our  lives. 


LONG  ISLAND  VOTERS  SHOW 
STRONG  OPINIONS  ON  FIRST 
RONCALLO    SURVEY 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1973 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  just  received  the  results 
of  my  first  survey  of  the  residents  of 
the  new  Third  Congressional  District  of 
New  York.  A  total  of  8,157  questionnaires 
were  processed,  of  which  5,886  contained 
responses  from  two  voters.  The  survey, 
therefore,  expresses  the  views  of  14,043 
individuals. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  residents  of  my 
suburban  Long  Island  district  have  the 
courage  of  their  convictions.  Rather  than 
remain  anonymous,  fully  74  percent  of 
those  responding  Included  their  return 
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address.  I  am  even  more  proud  that  near- 
ly half  took  the  time  to  include  addition- 
al comments  on  the  issues  facing  us  in 
Congress. 

In  reviewing  the  survey,  it  is  most  ap- 
propriate to  keep  one  statistic  in  mind. 
President  Nixon  was  accorded  an  over- 
whelming victory  last  November  when  he 
won  approximately  60  percent  of  the 
popular  vote.  When  viewed  in  this  light, 
the  10  issues  on  the  questionnaire  which 
registered  at  least  60  percent  in  favor  of 
a  particular  course  of  action  must  be 
considered  as  representing  strong  views 
of  the  electorate.  These  opinions  are 
listed  below  in  descending  order: 

First.  Elimination  of  agricultural  sub- 
sidies in  an  effort  to  curb  inflation— 
90.1  percent  in  favor. 

Second.  Removal  of  all  import  quotas 
in  an  effort  to  ease  the  energy  crisis — 
82.6  percent  in  favor. 

Third.  Extension  of  U.S.  territorial 
waters  from  the  present  3  miles — 81.2 
percent  in  favor. 

Fourth.  Granting  economic  aid  for  the 
purpose  of  rebuilding  North  Vietnam— 
81.0  percent  opposed. 

Fifth.  Changing  the  tax  structure  to 
relieve  the  elderly  of  the  responsibility  of 
property  taxes — 77.0  percent  in  favor. 

Sixth.  Extension  of  the  U.S.  claim  of 
offshore  rights  from  3  miles  to  200 
miles — 75.3  percent  in  favor. 

Seventh.  Reduction  in  the  level  of  Fed- 
eral spending  on  welfare — 71.3  percent  in 
favor. 

Eighth.  Granting  unconditional  am- 
nesty to  all  draft  dodgers — approxi- 
mately 68.9  percent  opposed. 

Ninth.  Increased  spending  on  law  en- 
forcement^-63.6  percent  in  favor. 

Tenth.  Increased  spending  on  mass 
transit— 61.3  percent  in  favor. 

The  survey  was  divided  into  four  sec- 
tions and,  the  responses  were  tabulated 
in  similar  fashion.  In  section  one  the  vot- 
ers were  asked  to  comment  on  proposed 
changes  in  the  level  of  Federal  spending 
in  12  categories.  Three  responses  for  each 
item  were  possible:  "more,"  "less,"  and 
"same."  A  count  was  also  kept  for  each 
item  of  the  number  of  persons  who  had 
no  opinion.  Both  the  absolute  number 
and  percentage  of  responses  are  tallied 
for  each  category. 

Spending  for  public  housing  for  the 
elderly,  mass  transit,  law  enforcement, 
and  the  environment  were  the  items  on 
the  Federal  budget  which  the  majority 
of  voters  thought  should  be  Increased. 
However  the  most  prominent  opinion, 
expressed  by  71  percent  of  the  voters, 
was  a  decrease  in  the  level  of  welfare 
spending.  The  remaining  categories  in 
this  section  did  not  register  a  majority 
opinion  in  favor  of  changing  the  present 
level  of  spending. 

In  section  two,  voters  were  asked 
whether  they  were  in  favor  of  legislation 
in  seven  different  areas.  Two  responses 
"yes"  and  "no"  were  possible.  As  before 
a  count  was  kept  of  those  who  registered 
no  opinion.  Both  absolute  and  percentage 
figures  were  tabulated. 

Voters  indicated  definite  preferences 
in  five  sireas.  They  were  emphatically  in 
favor  of: 
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First.  Changing  the  tax  structure  to 
relieve  the  elderly  of  the  responsibility 
of  property  taxes ; 

Second.  Eliminating  agricultural  sub- 
sidies in  an  effort  to  curb  the  rise  in 
food  prices ; 

Third.  Eliminating  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  other  social  pro- 
grams in  an  effort  to  curb  inflation;  and 

Fourth.  Removing  all  oil  import  quotas 
in  an  effort  to  ease  the  energy  crisis. 

They  were  emphatically  opposed  to 
instituting    a    tax    credit    for    families 
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whose  children  attend  private  or  paro- 
chial schools. 

In  section  3,  voters  were  asked  to  rank 
different  policies  concerning  the  ques- 
tion of  amnesty  for  draft  dodgers.  It  is 
apparent  that  people  are  substantially 
against  the  granting  of  imconditional 
amnesty.  There  is  an  almost  equal  divi- 
sion of  opinion  between  those  who  would 
give  no  amnesty  at  all  and  those  who 
would  grant  amnesty  on  the  condition  of 
an  equal  amount  of  time  being  spent  in 
public  service. 

Section  4  is  similar  in  structure  to  sec- 
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tion  2.  The  voters  have  expressed  them- 
selves strongly  on  three  issues.  They 
favor : 

First.  Extension  of  U.S.  territorial 
waters  from  the  present  3  miles,  and 

Second.  Extension  of  the  U.S.  claim 
of  ofifshore  rights  from  3  to  200  miles. 

They  opEKJse : 

The  United  States  granting  economic 
aid  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  North 
Vietnam. 

A  copy  of  the  complete  results  of  the 
survey  appears  below : 


VOTER  SURVEY,  30  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT,  NEW  YORK,  SPRING  1973,  HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO,  MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS 

SECTION  I 

|The  administration  has  announced  its  determination  to  keep  a  ceiling  on  Federal  spending  of  $269,000,000,000  this  year  to  help  cu.b  inflation.  Would  vou  favor  increased,  decreased,  oi  the  same 

level  of  spending  in  the  following  areas) 


More 


Less 


Same 


Mo  opinion 


A.  Defense 

B.  Social  security 

C.  Medicare 

D.  Veterans"  benefits , 

E.  Low-income  public  housing.. 

F.  Public  housing  for  the  elderly 

G.  Highways  and  roads 

H.  Mass  transit *.. 

I.   Criminal  law  enforcement 

J.  Pollution  and  environment... 

K.  Healthcare . 

L.  Welfare. 


Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1.834 

13.1 

6,521 

46.4 

4.950 

35.2 

738 

5  3 

5.470 

39.0 

1.385 

9.9 

6.446 

45.9 

742 

5  3 

S.  104 

36.3 

1.650 

11.7 

6.409 

45.6 

880 

6  3 

4,420 

31.5 

1,333 

9.5 

7.327 

52.2 

963 

6  9 

2,847 

20.3 

6.051 

43.1 

4.095 

29.2 

1  050 

7  5 

7.690 

54.8 

l:  365 

9.7 

4,040 

28  8 

948 

6  8 

2.100 

15.0 

5.661 

40.3 

5.436 

38.7 

846 

6  0 

8,607 

61.3 

1.626 

11.6 

2  934 

20.9 

876 

6  2 

8.926 

63.6 

584 

4.2 

3,648 

26.0 

885 

6  3 

8.127 

57.9 

1.279 

9.1 

3.818 

27.2 

819 

5  8 

6,359 

45.3 

1.607 

11.4 

5.114 

36.4 

963 

6  9 

772 

5.5 

10,012 

71.3 

2,406 

17.1 

853 

6.1 

SECTION  II 


Would  you  favor— 

1.  Changing  of  the  tax  structure  to  reii  eve  the  elderly  of  the  responsibility  of  property 

taxes 

2.  Institution  of  a  lax  credit  for  families  whose  children  attend  parochiaroVpriva'fe" 

schools 

3.  Elimination  of  agricultural  subsidies  in  an  effort  to  curb  the'ri'sVinfoodprices"" 

4.  Elimination  of  the  Offic  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  other  social  programs  in  an" 

effort  to  cu rb  i nflation _ 

5.  Granting  the  President  standby  authority  to  impose  wage  and  price  controls'  with-" 

out  congressional  approval,  throughout  his  2d  term 

6.  The  removal  of  all  oil  import  quotas  in  an  effort  to  ease  the  energy  crisis... 

7.  Legislation  prohibiting  the  use  of  Federal  iundsintheconstructJon  of  the  proposed' 

Oyster  Bay-Rye  Ridge .._ 


Yes 


Number 


10,808 

5.261 
12.652 

8,341 

7,015 
11,601 

6,689 


Percent 


77.0 

37.  S 
90.1 

59.4 

50.0 
82.6 

47.6 


No 


Number 


2.631 

8,3C6 
720 

4,594 

6,336 
1,388 

6,453 


Percent 


18.7 

59.1 
5.1 

32.7 

45.1 
9.9 

46.0 


No  opinion 


Number 


604 

476 
671 

1,108 

692 

1,054 

901 


Percent 


?.3 

3.4 

4.8 

7.9 

4.9 
7.5 

6.4 


SECTION  III 


lAs  th«  l»ew  peace  settlement  in  Vietnam  takes  effect  and  America's  role  is  ended,  the  question  of  amnesty  for  draft  dodgers  must  be  dealt  with.  Please  give  a  numerical  rating  to  the  rotlowmi 

courses  of  action,  with  1  being  the  most  desirable  and  4  being  least  desirable!  «  <=  uMuwing 


1 


Numt>er 


1.  Granting  of  unconditiona  amnesty  to  all 

2.  Granting  of  amnesty  on  the  condition  that  the  same  amount" 

of  time  be  spent  in  public  service-  Peace  Corps,  VISTA, 
etc 

3.  Granting  of  a  pardon  to  those  who  are  serving  prison 

sentences  for  refusing  to  serve 

4.  No  amnesty  atall 


1,011 


3,008 

1.422 
3,792 


Percent 


7.2 


21.4 

10.1 
27.0 


Number 


Percent 


475 


2,034 

2,637 
626 


3.4 


14.5 

18.8 
4.5 


Number 


1,089 


1,491 

1,898 
725 


Percent 


7.8 


10.6 

13.5 
5.2 


Number 


5,590 


1.837 

2.202 
3,348 


Percent 


39.8 


13.1 

15.7 
23.8 


No  rank 


Number  Percent 

41.9 


5.878 


5.673 

5,884 
5.552 


40.4 

41.9 
39.5 


Do  you  approve — 

1.  Of  the  Vanick  bill  which  would  prohibit  more  favorable  trade  arrangements  with 

the  Soviet  Union  unless  freedom  of  emigration  is  permitted  for  Soviet  citizens 

2.  Of  extension  of  U.S.  tefrilorial  waiers  from  the  present  3  miles 

3.  Of  the  United  States  granting  economic  aid  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  North 

Vietnam 

4.  Extension  of  the  U.S.  claim  of  offshore  rights— l^shi"n"t"e'tcr  'from  3  miles  to^'do' 

miles 


Number 


Percent 


6,344 
11,409 

1,803 

10.569 


45.2 
>L2 

12.S 

75.3 


Number 


5.846 
1,505 

11,378 

2,088 


Percent 


41.6 
10.7 

81.0 

14.9 


No  opinion 


Number 


1.853 
1,1?9 

862 

1,386 


Percent 


13.,? 
8.0 

6.1 

9.9 
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HONORING  MEN  AND  WOMEN  WHO 
SERVED  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELiT 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12,  1973 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  North  Carolina  has 
passed  a  joint  resolution  honoring  the 
men  and  women  who  served  their  coun- 
try in  the  Vietnam  war. 

All  of  us  in  this  Chamber,  I  am  sure, 
share  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
assembly's  resolution,  and  I  insert  it  now 
in  the  Record  for  the  information  and 
consideration  of  my  colleagues  : 

Resolution 
A   Joint  resolution   honoring   the  men   and 

women  who  served  our  country  In  the  con- 
flict m  Southeast  Asia 

Whereas,  we  recognize  that  Freedom  is  not 
solely  a  gift  or  blessing  from  God.  That 
whUe  God  does  bless  Preedom-lovlng  people 
everywhere.  Freedom  is  a  stewardship  and 
must  be  preserved  by  those  who  would  choose 
to  remain  free;  and 

Whereas,  America,  one  of  the  great  free 
nations  of  all  times,  has  been  richly  blessed 
by  God;  and 

Whereas,  America  has  always  had  an 
abundance  of  men  and  women  who  would 
live  up  to  their  stewardship  and  come  to 
their  Country's  aid  whenever  Its  safety  was 
in  danger  and  the  Freedom  of  its  people  at 
etake;  and 

Whereas,  America  has  had  to  assume  much 
of  the  difficult  role  of  preserving  the  Freedom 
for  the  free  world;  and 

Whereas,  our  recent  Involvement  in  South- 
east Asia  was  an  effort  to  assist  the  people 
of  that  portion  of  the  world  to  remain  free- 
and  ' 

Whereas,  three  of  our  Presidents  have  com- 
mltted  our  armed  forces  to  aid  these  people- 
and  "^ 

Whereas,  many  thousands  of  young  men 
and  women  have  answered  the  call  to  leave 
their  families,  their  Jobs,  and  have  put  their 
futures  and  even  their  lives  on  the  line  In  an 
effort  to  assist  Preedom-lovlng  peoples;  and 

Whereas,  this  Involvement  In  Southeast 
Asia  was  not  always  popular  with  elements 
of  our  society  but,  notwithstanding,  these 
young  men  and  women  continued  to  serve 
while  others  chose  not  to  do  so-  and 

Whereas,  the  vast  majdrlty  of  these  young 
men  and  women  have  served  honorably  In 
the  Armed  Services  during  this  long  period 
of  Involvement;  and  t«:rioa 

Whereas,  our  Involvement  is  fast  coming 
to  an  end;  and  * 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly  wish  to  offer  their  sincere  and  grate- 
ful  appreciation  to  these  young  men  and 
women  for  their  answer  to  the  call  to  assist 
in  preservation  of  Freedom; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Senate  concurring- 

Section  1.  The  General  Assembly  of  the 
great  State  of  North  Carolina  goes  on  record 
honoring  these  young  men  and  women  for 
their  dedicated  service  during  the  trying 
times  of  our  Southeast  Asian  Involvement. 

Sec.  2.  A  copy  of  this  resolution  shall  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Richard  Nixon;  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  James  Holshouser;  all  mem- 
bers of  the  North  Carolina  Congressional 
Delegation  In  Washington,  D.C.;  the  State 
Headquarters  of  all  Veterans'  Organizations 
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In  the  State  of  North  Carolina;  and  the  Na- 
tional Commanders  of  each  North  Carolina 
Veterans'  Organization. 

Sec.  3.  This  resolution  shall  become  effec- 
tive upon  ratification. 


THE  1974  BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT  NO.  2 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1973 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  insert- 
ing for  the  information  of  Members,  their 
stafif,  and  others  who  may  be  interested, 
a  few  excerpts  from  the  "Budget  Score- 
keeping  Report  No.  2,  as  of  May  24,"  pre- 
pared by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expendi- 
tures. The  report  itself  has  been  sent  to 
all  Members. 

This  report  reflects  the  Treasury 
revenue  revisions  of  May  1,  indicating  a 
deficit  of  $5.7  biUion  for  fiscal  1974 — a 
reduction  of  $7  billion  from  the  original 
deficit  estimate  of  $12.7  billion.  There  are 
indications  that  further  upward  reveftue 
revisions  may  be  forthcoming. 

Of  course,  to  date,  the  report  shows 
little  completed  action  on  spending  legis- 
lation. I  should  note,  however,  that  it 
shows  that  the  Congress  already  has 
some  15  legislative  measures  under  con- 
sideration which,  if  enacted,  would  pro- 
vide very  substantial  increases  in  "back- 
door" and  mandatory  spending  author- 
izations. 

In  the  House  we  have  acted  on  six  such 
pieces  of  legislation  which  would  increase 
budget  authority  by  a  net  of  $1.6  billion 
in  excess  of  the  1974  budget  requests, 
with  outlay  impact  of  at  least  $165  mil- 
lion plus  undetermined  amounts  due  to 
increased  contract  authority. 

The  Senate  has  acted  on  12  measures 
which  would  increase  budget  authority 
by  $1.4  billion  in  excess  of  the  1974 
budget  requests,  with  1974  outlay  impact 
of  at  least  $500  million  plus  undeter- 
mined amounts  due  to  increased  contract 
authority. 

Appropriation  legislation  scored  in 
this  report  pertains  largely  to  1973  sup- 
plemental bills.  However,  we  expect  to 
move  very  quickly  on  the  regular  appro- 
priation bills  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  excerpts  that  I  am  inserting  here 
include  the  scorekeeping  highlights  from 
the  text  of  the  report,  the  main  score- 
keeping  table,  and  some  summaries  and 
analysis  of  the  budget  requests. 

These  text  excerpts  point  up  some  of 
the  new  material,  being  incorporated  in 
the  report  for  the  first  time  this  year, 
relating  to  the  controllability  of  the 
budget  through  current  actions  by  the 
Congress,  analysis  of  the  unexpended 
balances  in  the  "pipeline",  analysis  of  the 
so-called  budgetary  reserves — impound- 
ments— and  some  review  and  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  1973  estimates. 

I  would  add  that  these  scorekeeping 
reports,  now  in  their  sixth  year,  are  the 
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most  comprehensive  current  source  of 
information  on  what  is  happening  legis- 
latively to  the  President's  budgetary  rec- 
ommendations. They  are  authoritative, 
being  carefully  prepared  by  an  experi- 
enced staff  dedicated  to  complete  objec- 
tivity, reporting  the  facts  as  best  they 
can  be  ascertained.  Some  estimating  is 
necessary,  especially  in  regard  to  legisla- 
tive actions  affecting  outlays— expendi- 
tures. 

The  excerpts  follow: 

Excerpts   From    1974   Budget   Scorekeepino 

Report  No.  2,  as  of  Mat  24,  1973 

scorekeeping  highlights 

Fiscal  year  1974 

Appropriation  BUls 

To  date,  completed  action  on  appropriation 
legislation  reflects  an  Increase  of  $1.3  million 
in  1974  outlays  under  the  1973  Urgent  Sup- 
plemental bUl.  In  connection  with  the  exten- 
sion of  the  continuing  resolution  to  cover 
vetoed  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bUl  actlvl- 
ties  to  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
there  may  be  a  potential  outlay  increase  due 
to  inaction  on  certain  1973  budget  amend- 
ments proposing  reductions  In  these  Items 

Incomplete  action  on  the  Legislative  Ap- 
propriation Bill— the  only  regular  1974  bUl 
introduced  to  date— reflects  House  reduction 
of  $16.9  mUlIon  In  budget  authority  and 
about  $16  mUllon  In  outlays.  A  relatively 
minor  1974  outlay  change  is  Indicated  by 
Incomplete  House  and  Senate  action  on  the 
Second  Supplemental  bill. 

Legislative  BUls— "Backdoor"  and 
Mandatory 
To  date  there  is  no  completed  action  on 
legislative  bUls  carrying  backdoor  or  manda- 
tory authorizations  affecting  fiscal  1974  How- 
ever, there  are  15  such  bUls  which  have 
passed  or  are  pending  m  one  or  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  House  action  pertaining  to  6 
measures  would  Increase  budget  authority  by 
$1.6  bUllon,  having  an  outlay  Impact  of  at 
least  $165  mUllon  excluding  the  undeter- 
mined effect  of  Increased  contract  authority 
Senate  action  pertaining  to  12  measures 
would  Increase  budget  authority  by  $1  4  bU- 
lion,  having  an  outlay  Impact  of  at  least 
$500  million  plus  undetermined  amounts  due 
to  Increased  contract  authority. 

■The  scored  backdoor  or  mandatory  impact 
of  these  legislative  bUls  includes  the  follow- 
ing major  programs  and  amounts  In  excess  of 
the  budget: 

Highway  programs:  additional  backdoor 
contract  authority  of  $1,124  million  as  passed 
by  the  House,  and  $414  million  as  passed  by 
the  Senate.  The  1974  outlay  Impact  is  unde- 
termined. (Pending  conference.) 

Traffic  safety:  additional  backdoor  contract 
authority  of  $915  million  as  passed  by  the 
House  and  $245  million  as  passed  by  the 
Senate.  The  1974  outlay  Impact  Is  undeter- 
mined. (Pending  conference.) 

Airport  development:  additional  backdoor 
contract  authority  of  $280  mUllon  as  passed 
by  the  House  and  $60  mUllon  as  reported  by 
conference  committee.  The  1974  outlay  im- 
pact Is  undetermined. 

Veterans  national  cemeteries:  mandatory 
veterans  benefits  of  $97  mUllon  In  budget 
authority  and  outlays  as  passed  by  the 
House,  and  $110  million  as  passed  by  the 
Senate.  (Pending  conference.) 

Other  veterans  benefits:  two  bills  author- 
izing mandatory  veterans  health  benefits 
totaling  $248  million  In  budget  authority 
and  outlays  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 
Revenue  Legislation 
To  date  the  only  legislation  affecting  1974 
revenue  relates  to  the  proposed  Increase  In 
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trust  fund  taxes  to  finance  Railroad  Retire- 
ment benefits.  In  Its  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion the  House  failed  to  provide  the  $612 
million  in  additional  trust  fund  receipts. 
(Also  automatic  budget  authority  reduc- 
tion.) 

Fiscal  year  1973 

Appropriation  Bills 
Completed  action  on  the  Urgent  Supple- 
mental reflects  an  increase  of  Si. 8  million  in 
budget  authority  and  about  $500,000  in  out- 
lays. In  connection  with  the  final  action  ex- 
tending the  continuing  resolution  to  cover 
vetoed  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill  activi- 
ties to  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  the 
Congre-ss  did  not  act  on  certain  budget 
amendments  proposed  for  these  items.  Al- 
though this  inaction  has  the  effect  of  In- 
creasing budgeted  authority  by  $966  milliou, 
due  to  the  lateness  in  the  fiscal  year  it  is 
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unlikely  to  have  any  significant  effect  on  the 
1973  budget  outlay  totals. 

Incomplete  action  on  the  Second  Supple- 
mental Indicates  reduction  In  budget  author- 
ity, which  is  more  than  offset  by  inaction  on 
proposed  rescissions.  At  this  time  action  on 
this  bill  reflects  an  estimated  outlay  reduc- 
tion of  $225  million  as  passed  by  the  House 
and  about  $185  million  as  pending  in  the 
Senate. 
Legislative  Bills — "Backdoor"  and  Mandatory 

There  is  incomplete  action  on  two  bills 
carrying  backdoor  contract  authority  In 
e.Kcess  of  the  1973  budget  estimates.  The 
outlay  impact  of  these  increases  on  both 
1973  and  1974  is  as  yet  undetermined.  The 
following  programs  are  involved: 

Highway  programs:  additional  contract 
authority  of  $1,575  million  in  the  House 
version  and  $1,324  million  in  the  Senate 
version.   (Pending  conference.) 
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Traffic  safety  programs:  additional  con- 
tract authority  of  $685  million  In  the  House 
version  and  $405  million  In  the  Senate 
version.  (Pending  conference.) 

Impoundment  Restoration 

In  addition,  there  has  been  legislation  to 
restore  1973  funds  Impounded  for  four  rural 
loan  and  grant  programs.  Impoundment 
restoration  legislation  has  been  enacted  re- 
lating to  the  rural  emergency  loan  program, 
and  this  is  expected  to  have  the  effect  of 
Increasing  1973  outlays  by  $154  million. 
Another  bill  has  been  vetoed  and  one  is  in 
conference.  Any  scorekeeping  on  impound- 
ment legislation  at  this  time  is  tentative,  and 
the  possible  further  Impact  on  the  1974 
budget  estimates  cannot  be  determined  pend- 
ing action  on  the  related  current  appropria- 
tion bills. 


TABLE  NO.  I. 


SCOREKEEPING  TABLES 

ESTIMATED  EFFECT  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTIONS  DURING  THE  1ST  SESSION  OF  THE  93D  CONGRESS  ON  INDIVIDUAL  BILLS 
AFFECTING  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS  (EXPENDITURES)  (AS  OF  MAY  2«.  1973) 


|ln  thousands  of  dollarsj 


Congressional  actions  on  budget  authority 
(changes  from  the  budget) 


Congressional  actions  on  budget  outlays 
(changes  from  the  budget) 


Items  acted  upon 


House 
(1) 


Senate 
(2) 


Enacted 
(3) 


Fiscal  year  1974; 

Appropriation  bills  (changes  from  the  1974  budget): 

1973  Labor-HEW  appropriations  (continuing  resolution.  Public  Law  93  9). 

Legislative  branch  (HR.  6691) 

Urgent  supplemental.  1973  (Public  Law  93  25) _ 

2nd  supplemental,  1973  (H.R.  7447) 


-16,900 


V) 


House 
>     '(4) 


(') 

-16.000 
-j-1  300 
-25,000 


Senate 
0> 


(') 

+  1.300 
•  +75,000 


Enacted 
(6) 


V) 


+1,300 


Subtotal,  appropriation  bills. 


-16,900 


-39, 700 


+76, 300 


-1.300 


Legislative  bills  (changes  from  the  1974  budget):  "Backdoor"  s.-jending  authorizations 
(not  requiring  further  appropiiation  action): 

Federal  Financing  Bank  (S.  925) _ 

Federal-aid  Highway  Act  oi  1973  (contract  authority)(S.  502) 

Airport  development  (contract  authorilu)(S.  38) 

Traffic  safety  (contract  authority)  (S.  893,  S.  502) 

Subtotal,  "backdoor" 


+1. 124, 500 


+915,000 
+2,039,500 


Mandatory  spending  authorizations  (requiring  payments  over  which  there  is 
or  no  comrol  through  the  appropriatibn  process): 

Uniform  relocation  assistance  (S.  261) 

Eucalyptus  tree  fire  hazard  (S.  1697) 

Peanut suppor. (H.R.  6646) 

Winema  Forest  expansion  (H.R.  3867) 

Public  safety  officers  death  gratuity  (S.  15). 

Public  safety  officers  group  life  insurance  (S.  33) 

Victimsof  crime— Payments  (S.  300).  _ 

Veterans'  drug  and  alcohol  treatment  (S.  284) 

Veterans'  dependents'  health  care(S.  59). 

Veterans'  national  cemeteries  (S.  49.  H.R.  2828) 

Railroad  retirement  (revenue)  (H.R.  7200).   


ittle 


-■+8,600 
4-60, 000 


-  Indefinite 
+414,270 
+280.000 
+245. 000 

+939, 270 


+  95,000 
-f  16, 000 


(-) 

•  +60, 000  . 

-i-60,000 


NA 
NA 


•NA  . 
NA 
NA 
NA 


() 
NA 
<) 


Subtotal,  mandatory         .     . 

Subtotal,  legislative  bills  

Total,  fisca  year  1974  _ 

Fiscal  year  1973: 

Appropriation  bills  (changes  from  the  revised  1973  budget): 

1973  Labor-HEW  appropriations  (continuing  resolution.  Public  Law  93  9) 

Urgent  supplemental,  1973  (Public  Law  92  25) 

Second  supplemental,  1973  (H.R.  7447) ._ 

Inaction  on  proposed  recissions... 

Legislative  bills  (changes  from  the  revised  1973  budget): 

Federal-aid  Highway  Act  (contract  authority)  (S.  502) 

Traffic  safety  (contract  authority)  (S.  893,  S.  502) 

Legislative  bills  directing  restoration  of  certain  program  reductions  (impoundments) 
contemplated  in  the  budget  (changes  from  the  revised  1973  budget): 

Rural  electrification  loans(Public  Law  93  32) 

Rural  environmental  assistance  (REAP)  (H.R.  2107) 

Rural  emergency  loans  (Public  Law  93  24).. 

Rural  water  and  sewer  grants  (H.R.  3298) 


+96, 720 
-612.000 

-446.680 

Tl.  5927820 

+1, 575, 920 


+6,000 
+20, 000 

+7,000 
+144. 136 
+103,800 
+110,000 


•:+8,600 
-f60,000 


+95.000 
+  16.000 


() 


+501, 936 
^1, 441, 20r 
-1-17441,206 


+60,000 
-H60,000 


+96.720 
NA  . 

.+165.320 

^165,  320 " 

+  125.620 


+6.000 
+20.000 

+7.000 
+144. 136 
+103.800 
+110.000 


() 


:  +966,000 

+1,800 

-326. 196 

+382, 888 

+1.575.000 
+685, 000 


5NA 


1   -;%6,000 

+1,800 

■  -41,415 

-  +382. 888 

+1.323,550 
-r  405, 000 


r966.000 
+1.800 


() 

+  500 
*  -225, 000 


+501,936 
+501,936  . 
^578  236' 


() 

+500 
-185.000 


+1.300 


() 


-509 


(') 
() 


(') 


!NA 


Total,  fiscal  year  1973. 


+3, 284, 492         +3, 037. 823 


o 

+967,800 


NA 
NA 


■NA 

+41  000 

« +154,000 

+50.000 

-h20, 500 


NA 
NA 


-f  154, 500 


() 
() 


•ViA 

■  NA 

+  154,000 

o 

+  154,500 


1  The  continuing  resolution  extended  funding  for  items  in  the  vetoed  1973  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priation bill  to  June  30,  1973,  in  lieu  of  processing  another  regular  1973  appropriation  bill  in  this 
session.  The  revised  1973  budget  estimates  showed  appropriations  for  these  items  at  the  level 
requested  last  session,  and  also  proposed  amendments  to  the  then-pending  requests.  The  level 
of  the  budget  authority  under  the  continuing  resolution,  the  same  as  provided  last  session,  is 
estimated  to  be  about  $1,000,000,000  higher  than  shown  in  the  budget,  and  no  action  is  contem- 
plated on  the  proposed  amendments  to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $966,000,000,  with  potential 
outlay  effect  of  $470,000,000  in  1973  and  $391,000,000  in  1974.  The  scorekeeping  above  shows 
the  impact  of  inaction  on  the  proposed  amendments  in  budget  authority. 


3  Committee  action. 

-  Subject  to  ot  in  conference. 

<  Does  not  reflect  any  possible  effect  on  outlays  resulting  from  denial  of  transfer  authority 
requested  for  Defense  Department. 

<  Would  provide  tor  program  continuation  at  higher  level  than  requested,  but  would  remove 
program  from  budget. 

>  Enacted  figure  used  for  comparability. 

•  Vetoed. 

N.A. — Cost  estimate  not  available  or  undetermined  at  this  time. 
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EDUCATION.  AMERICA'S  BEST 
INVESTMENT 

HON:^  CHARLES  THONE 

OF   NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1973 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  America  can 
make  no  better  investment  than  in  edu- 
cation, in  my  opinion.  In  addition  to 
being  a  strong  advocate  of  education  in 
general.  I  have  long  been  a  sincere  and 
active  supporter  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska  in  particular. 

My  parochial  interest  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska  is  due  to  its  largest 
campus — Lincoln  campus — being  in  the 
district  I  represent,  to  my  having  grad- 
uated from  its  law  school,  to  my  having 
served  as  local  and  national  president  of 
its  alumni  society  and  to  my  service  as  a 
visiting  master  of  the  campus. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  I  point 
with  pride  to  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
Perhaps  the  most  notable  is  because  of 
the  outstanding  man  who  heads  it.  Presi- 
dent Durward  B.  Varner.  He  is  a  na- 
tionally recognized  educational  leader. 
In  our  State,  he  has  not  only  been  tre- 
mendously effective  in  advancing  the 
stature  of  the  University  of  Nebraska 
but  also  has  been  a  powerful  force  in 
harnessing  the  natural  resources  and 
promoting  the  cultural  life  of  our  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  consider  legislation 
that  will  affect  higher  education,  I  be- 
lieve we  will  benefit  by  reading  a  letter 
to  me  from  President  Varner: 

Dear  Congressman  Thone:  I  am  sure  you 
have  had  more  mall  than  you  would  like  on 
the  problems  which  may  result  from  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  proposed  budget.  However,  you 
shovUd  have  In  yoiir  hands  ovir  analysis  of 
the  Impact  on  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 

On  all  campuses,  there  will  be  significant 
realignments  of  student  aid  caused  by  a 
change  from  Economic  Opporttmity  Grants 
and  National  Defense  Students  Loans  to  the 
Basic  Education  Opportunity  Grants.  We  are 
concerned  In  this  area  primarily  because  the 
decision  is  not  yet  made  on  the  numt)er  of 
the  BEOGs  and  the  method  of  selection.  We 
are  concerned  also  that  the  confusion  which 
the  students  will  face  this  summer  may  be 
overpowering  and  cause  some  of  them  to 
stay  home  out  of  frustration. 

The  University  of  Nebraska — Lincoln  cam- 
pus estimates  it  will  lose  $792,782  from  NDSL 
funds  and  $699,308  In  EOG  funds  next  year: 
UNO  estimates  a  loss  of  $182,000  from  NDSL 
and  $61,500  from  EOG.  Because  the  BEOO 
funds  are  available  to  the  student  who  may 
use  the  grant  anywhere  he  wishes,  we  are 
unable  to  estimate  how  much  (how  many 
students  will  bring  their  grant  to  the  Uni- 
versity) will  come  to  the  University  from 
that  source. 

CAPITATION  GRANT 

Under  the  present  legislation  the  Univer- 
sity receives  specific  funds  for  teaching  stu- 
dents In  specific  fields;  those  funds  which 
are  excluded  from  the  President's  budget  are 
as  follows : 

Social  Work $200,  000 

Gerontology 185,  000 

Nursing 74,000 

Pharmacy   . 181,000 

Dentistry    60,000 


690,000 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

If  the  budget  now  being  discussed  Is  ap- 
proved as  is,  the  University  would  lose  this 
year  the  Dentistry  funds  ($50,000),  one-half 
of  the  Nursing  funds  ($37,000)  and  one-half 
of  the  Pharmacy  funds  ($90,500) .  Then  next 
year  the  balance  of  the  Nursing  and  Phar- 
macy funds  and  the  full  funding  for  Social 
Work  ($200,000)  and  Gerontology  ($185,- 
000)  would  go.  Incidentally  the  funds  lost 
in  Social  Work  will  cause  a  reduction  in  the 
faculty  of  40%  and  in  Gerontology  of  ap- 
proximately 60"^.  It  will  be  very  difficult.  If 
not  impossible,  to  find  funds  to  replace  even 
a  minor  portion  of  those  lost. 

I  need  not  tell  you  how  important  all  of 
the  above  programs  are  to  the  State  and  the 
University. 

LAND    GRANT   COLLEGE    FUNDS 

As  you  know  the  President  has  suggested 
once  again  doing  away  with  the  continuing 
funds  for  teaching  in  the  Land  Grant  Col- 
leges. In  our  case  that  amounts  to  $165,854 
per  year.  His  rationale  for  the  elimination,  as 
I  understand  It,  is  the  money  now  is  such 
an  insignificant  part  of  the  total  for  the 
Land  Grant  College  that  we  can  forego  the 
money.  It  is  true  we  will  do  the  best  we  can 
with  the  resources  available,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  $165,854  of  Federal  funds  for 
the  Land  Grant  Colleges  of  America  is  a  sym- 
bol the  Congress  ought  to  continue.  It  is  a 
continuous  reminder  to  us  all  of  why  Con- 
gress In  its  wisdom  more  than  110  years  ago 
established  these  colleges  for  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  rural  America  and  set  a  course 
of  public  higher  education  which  is  the  envy 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  education  any- 
where. 

AGRICULTURE    FUNDS 

Our  people  estimate  that  we  would  lose 
next  year  $322,200  which  now  Is  spent  In 
agriculturally  related  teaching,  research  and 
extension,  broken  down  as  follows: 

Hatch  formula  funds $186,639 

Hatch  regional  funds 73,572 

Mclntlre-Stennis  funds  (forestry),         6,208 

Smith-Lever  funds  (extension) 46,  300 

Expanded  nutrition  funds 9,481 

Total    _     322,200 

In  our  State  In  which  agriculture  Is  our 
chief  Industry,  these  funds  are  especially 
important.  We  hope  very  much  they  will  be 
restored  and  we  can  continue  to  serve  the 
agricultural  community  as  we  have  In  the 
past. 

On  this  Item  alone,  I  could  write  pages, 
but  I  know  our  people  have  written  you  al- 
ready and  I  shall  not  repeat  what  they  have 
said. 

RESEARCH    GRANT    FUNDS 

The  President's  budget  puts  In  Je<H)ardy  a 
long  series  of  grant  funds  for  which  our  fac- 
ulty and  steff  compete  each  year.  Our  esti- 
mates of  the  diminution  of  those  to  be  re- 
ceived varies  between  $1,300,000  and  $1,700,- 
000.  If  the  current  budget  proposal  Is  ap- 
proved without  change,  substantial  amounts 
of  research  money  and  resources  will  not 
come  to  the  University. 

Ai:  of  the  above  Is  not  to  ask  that  you  work 
toward  restoration  of  the  status  quo  for  we 
all  know  there  needs  to  be  a  reordering  of 
priorities  and  some  reallocation  of  resources. 
What  It  Is  designed  to  do  is  to  give  you  a  pic- 
ture of  what  the  current  proposal  would 
mean  to  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

It  seems  to  me  some  compromise  between 
the  current  Presidential  proposal  and  the 
Congress  and  the  academic  community 
would  be  in  order.  As  you  know  I  serve  on 
the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  State 
Universities.  In  every  meeting  this  year,  the 
President's  budget  proposal  has  been  the 
number  one  topic  of  discussion.  Our  execu- 
tive director.  Dr.  Ralph  Hultt,  Is  knowledge- 
able about  ovu'  concerns,  and  I  hope  very 
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much  he  and  his  associates  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  speak  honestly  to  those  who 
are  going  to  be  making  the  final  decisions  on 
these  matters.  i 


NAVY'S  JOHNNY  JOHNSON  LENDS 
ANOTHER  HELPING  HAND 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  12.  1973 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  his  manv 
friends  are  very  pleased  that  James  E. 
Johnson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs  has 
been  installed  as  national  vice  president 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  on  the  25lh 
of  May. 

Johnny  Johnson,  Is  the  first  Negro  to 
be  elected  a  top  ofiBcer  of  the  Nation's 
largest  youth  organization.  He  began  his 
volunteer  Scouting  service  as  a  district 
vice  chairman,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
advisory  board  of  the  National  Capitol 
Area  Coimcil.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  BSA's  national  executive  board  since 
1969. 

Born  in  Madison,  HI.,  the  Secretary  has 
an  A.A.  degree  in  real  estate  law  from 
Santa  Ana  College  and  a  B.S.  in  business 
administration  from  George  Washington 
University.  He  has  completed  his  require- 
ments for  a  masters  degree  in  business 
administration  and  received  an  honorary 
doctor's  degree. 

During  World  War  n,  Johnson  en- 
listed in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  advanc- 
ing to  the  position  of  squadron  adjutant. 
He  was  later  supply  fiscal  officer  and 
legal  officer.  He  was  graduated  from 
Naval  Justice  School  which  qualified  him 
to  perform  as  coimsel  at  special  court- 
martials.  Johnny,  as  he  is  known  to  thou- 
sands of  admirers  throughout  the  coun- 
try, retired  from  the  Marine  Corps  in 
1965  as  a  chief  warrant  officer.  He  estab- 
lished several  firsts  for  members  of  his 
race  during  his  21  years  of  active  duty, 
including: 

First  to  become  master  sergeant  in 
the  Marine  Corps. 

First  to  become  warrant  officer  In  the 
Marine  Corps. 

First  to  retire  from  the  Marine  Corps 
as  an  officer. 

From  1965  to  1967  Secretary  Johnson 
was  associated  with  Prudential  Life  In- 
surance Co.  in  Anaheim,  Calif.  In  that 
endeavor  he  became  the  first  Negro  to 
sell  $1  million  of  life  insurance  in  2V2 
months,  and  the  first  insurance  sales- 
man of  any  race  to  sell  $5  miUion  of  life 
insurance  in  his  first  year. 

In  1967  Johnson  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Reagan  to  be  director  of  the 
California  State  Department  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  and  served  in  that  capacity 
until,  on  January  21,  1969,  President 
Nixon  named  him  to  be  Commissioner 
and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission.  In  April  1971  the  Presi- 
dent nominated  Johnson  to  his  present 
post  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
He  has  continued  his  string  of  firsts  dur- 
ing his  years  of  public  service  at  the  State 
and  National  level.  He  has  been:  The 
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first  Negro  to  hold  a  cabinet-level  office 
in  California;  the  first  Negro  member 
of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  and 
is  the  first  Negro  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy. 

The  Secretai-y  is  deeply  involved  in 
community  service;  his  activities  include 
being  chairman  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Health  and  Welfare  Council,  past 
president  of  the  Orange  County,  Calif., 
Chapter,  Childrens'  Asthma  Research 
Institute  and  Hospital;  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  United  Christian 
Centers  and  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  United  Givers  Fund. 


WILD  AND  SCENIC  RIVER  SYSTEM 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  each  of 
the  past  two  Congresses  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  providing  for  the  in- 
clusion of  several  river  systems  in  Cali- 
fornia into  the  national  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  system. 

Again,  today  I  am  introducing  a  wild 
and  scenic  riveis  bill  which  will  provide 
for  several  additions  to  this  system. 

As  in  the  past,  I  have  included  the 
Eel,  Klamath,  and  Trinity  Rivers  of 
northern  California.  I  have  also  included 
the  entire  Smith  River  system  which 
runs  into  extreme  northwestern  Califor- 
nia from  Oregon  and  I  have  mcluded  the 
North  Fork  and  Middle  Fork  of  the  San 
Joaquin  River  in  central  California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  these  rivers  is 
worthy  of  inclusion  in  our  wild  rivers 
system,  either  in  their  wild,  scenic  or 
recreational  status,  a  status  to  be  deter- 
mined by  careful  study. 

The  need  to  preserve  the  Eel.  Kla- 
math, and  Trinity  Rivers  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  passed  legislation 
which  was  signed  by  Govei-nor  Reagan 
which  provides  for  a  moratorium  on  the 
construction  of  high  dams  on  these  riv- 
ers. 

While  my  bill  goes  farther  in  that  it 
places  these  rivers  under  indefinite  pro- 
tected status,  I  view  the  California  Leg- 
islature's action  as  a  key  indicator  of 
public  support  for  long-term  preseiTa- 
tion  of  the  last  free-flowing  river  sys- 
tems in  the  State. 

The  Smith  River  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  north  coastal  river  system  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  presently  undeveloped  and 
unthreatened.  Inclusion  into  the  wild 
rivers  system  would  insure  its  pristine 
nature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  San  Joaquin  River 
is  overused  and  is  polluted  along  much 
of  its  course.  However,  its  headwaters  are 
untouched  and  run  through  some  of  the 
most  spectacular  parts  of  the  High  Si- 
erra. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  redrawn  wild  riv- 
ers bill  I  would  like  to  include  the  Mid- 
dle Fork  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  the 
North  Fork  from  its  origin  to  Mammoth 
Po/1. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  wilderness  land  can  be  further 
protected  by  yet  another  bill  which  I 
have  introduced  in  this  Congress.  This 
bill  provides  for  the  creation  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Wilderness.  This  new  wilder- 
ness area  would  be  the  last  link  in  a 
chain  of  wilderness  areas  from  Yosemite 
National  Park  to  Sequoia  National  Park 
and  would  provide  the  ultimate  protec- 
tion for  the  John  Muir  Trail  across  the 
Sierra  Crest. 

Two  other  major  California  rivers 
which  deserve  consideration  for  inclu- 
sion into  the  wild  river  system  are  the 
American  River  and  the  Kings  River.  I 
hesitated  to  include  the  American  River 
in  this  package,  becau.se  of  pending  liti- 
gation on  flow  requirements.  Inclusion  of 
the  American  could  well  .ieopardize  the 
fate  of  the  other  rivers  which  deserve  im- 
mediate attention.  With  regard  to  the 
Kings  River,  it  is  the  contention  of  many 
local  conservations  and  public  officials 
that  the  river  should  be  included  in  the 
natioiial  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system. 
I  feel  that  the  matter  of  its  inclusion 
should  be  given  further  study. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  hearings 
that  the  National  Parks  and  Recreation 
Subcommittee  is  holding  this  week  on 
additions  to  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act.  I  would  urge  the 
members  of  that  subcommittee  to  seri- 
ously consider  these  worthy  additions: 

H.R.  — 
A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  of  19P8  (Public  Law  90-542),  to 
include  the  Smith  River,  the  Middle  Pork 
and  North  Fork  of  the  San  Joaquin  River, 
the  Eel,  Klamath,  and  Trinity  Rivers  as 
components  of  the  national  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  systeni 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  section 
3(a)  of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  of  1968  is  amended  to  include: 

••(  1 )  The  Smith  River.  California,  in  its  en- 
tirety. To  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Interior. 

"(2)  The  Middle  Fork  and  North  Fork  of 
the  San  Joaquin  River,  California,  from  their 
origins  to  Mammoth  Pool  Reservior.  To  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

"(3)  Klamaiii  River,  California.  The  main 
stem  from  one  hundred  yards  below  Iron 
Gate  Dam  to  the  Pacific  Ocean;  the  Scott 
River  from  the  mouth  of  Mill  Creek  west  of 
Port  Jones  to  the  river  mouth  near  Hamburg: 
the  Salmon  River  from  Cecilville  Bridge  to 
the  river  mouth  near  Somesbar;  the  North 
Pork  of  the  Salmon  River  from  the  inter- 
section of  the  river  with  the  south  boundary 
of  the  Marble  Mountain  Wilderness  Area  to 
the  river  mouth;  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

"4.  Trinity  River,  California. — The  main 
stem  from  one  hundred  yards  below  Lewis- 
ton  Dam  to  the  river  mouth  at  Weltchpec; 
the  North  Pork  of  the  Trinity  from  the  Inter- 
section of  the  river  with  the  southern  bomid- 
ary  of  the  Salmon-Trinity  Primitive  Area 
downstream  to  the  river  mouth  at  Helena; 
New  River  from  the  Intersection  of  the  river 
with  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Salmon- 
Trinity  Primitive  Area  downstream  to  the 
river  mouth  near  Burnt  Ranch:  South  Pork 
of  the  Trinity  from  the  junction  of  the  river 
with  Highway  36  to  the  river  mouth  near 
jSalyer:  to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

"(5)  Eel  River,  California. — Main  stem 
from  one  hundred  yards  below  Van  Arsdale 
Dam  to  the  Pacific  Ocean:  the  South  Pork 
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of  the  E^l  from  the  mouth  of  Section  Four 
Creek  near  Branscomb  to  the  river  mouth 
below  Weott;  Middle  Fork  of  the  Eel  from  the 
intersection  of  the  river  with  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Mlldle  Eel-Yolla  Bolly  Wild- 
erness Area  to  the  river  mouth  at  Dos  Rios: 
North  Fork  of  the  Eel  from  the  Old  Giiman 
Ranch  downstream  to  the  river  mouth  near 
Ramsey:  Van  Duzen  River  from  Dinsmores 
Bridge  downstream  to  the  river  mouth  near 
Fortuna;  to  be  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior." 


LEAA  HELPS  DALLAS 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HdUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12,  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  city  of  Dallas — like  so  many  other 
cities  in  the  past  year — has  experienced 
a  most  welcome  reduction  in  crime,  and 
I  wish  to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due. 
The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration has  been  a  principal  factor 
in  that  reduction.         '^ 

Since  1970,  crime  in  Dallas  has  been 
reduced  by  10.5  percent — which  is  a  very 
dramatic  decrease.  I  doubt  sincerely  that 
this  could  have  been  accomplished  with- 
out the  financial  assistance  of  LEAA, 
and  that  opinion  is  shared  by  many 
Dallas  officials. 

Since  the  Federal  crime  control  pro- 
gram began.  Dallas  has  received  $9.5  mil- 
lion from  LEAA  and  has  used  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  the  money  to  improve 
police  services. 

These  improvements  were  vei-y  crucial ; 
they  were  profomid  and  they  were  long 
overdue.  They  were  needed  to  make  the 
police  department  more  responsive  to 
the  community  and  to  enable  officers  to 
meet  new  and  intense  demands. 

It  has  not  been  too  long  ago  that  our 
policemen  lacked  the  proper  training  to 
do  an  adequate  job.  In  tei'ms  of  tech- 
nology, they  lagged  behind — using  nearly 
the  same  tools  they  had  used  at  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

All  that  has  changed  now.  Today  the 
demands  upon  our  police  departments 
are  far'more  intense,  and  it  is  imperative 
that  they  be  especially  well  equipped  and 
highly  trained. 

Nowhere  has  this  concept  been  em- 
phasized and  implemented  more  effec- 
tively than  in  Dallas.  With  the  help  of 
LEAA  I  am  proud  to  say  the  Dallas  law 
enforcement  system  has  experienced 
very  gratifying  results. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples  for  my 
colleagues.  In  1968  a  total  of  15  mem- 
bers of  our  1.500-member  police  force 
held  colle.se  degrees.  Today.  192  officers 
hold  degrees.  We  have  1,052  enrolled  in 
college,  and  the  education  level  is  such 
that  the  average  number  of  college 
credits  for  each  officer  is  about  52. 

This  has  been  accomplished  through 
an  incentive  pay  program  financed  by 
LEAA,  and  through  LEAA's  academic  as- 
sistance program  which  helps  police  of- 
ficers pay  for  their  college  studies. 

Under  the  incentive  program,  each  of- 
ficer receives  $4  a  month  for  each  3- 
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hour  course  he  completes.  An  oflBcer  with 
a  bachelor's  degree  receives  up  to  an 
extra  $160  each  month. 

Another  significant  step  in  progress 
has  been  made  through  better  utilization 
of  our  forces.  Education  and  training 
are  meaningless  if  a  police  agency  does 
not  make  full  use  of  its  manpower  re- 
sources. All  departments  make  an  effort 
to  avoid  wasting  highly  trained  ofiScers 
on  purely  routine  duties,  no  matter  how 
necessary  they  are. 

One  way  the  Dallas  department  has 
accomplished  this  goal  is  to  create  a  po- 
lice expediter  unit  to  free  field  units 
from  answering  routine  calls.  This  unit 
was  created  In  1970  with  LEAA  financ- 
ing. It  takes  calls  over  the  phone  and, 
if  the  complainant  agrees,  handles  the 
complaint  with  a  followup  investigation 
not  requiring  an  immediate,  preliminary 
response  by  the  field  imit.  Police  officials 
in  Dallas  estimate  that  this  unit  so  far 
has  helped  save  more  than  27,000  hours 
of  field  personnel  time — freeing  the  offi- 
cers Involved  to  wage  a  more  aggressive 
war  on  crime. 

Another  successful  LEAA-financed 
program  involves  the  hiring  of  police  ca- 
dets from  the  17-  to  19-year-old  age 
group.  In  3  years  the  city  has  hired  58 
cadets;  24  have  been  promoted  to  patrol- 
man. 

The  bulk  of  the  financial  assistance 
which  Dallas  has  received  from  LEAA 
has  been  devoted  to  what  is  called  the 
high  Impact  antlcrime  program. 

Some  $2  million  is  being  used  to  put 
12  new  crime  control  teams  on  the  street. 
These  units  will  be  frontline  troops  In 
the  war  on  street  crime  and  burglary. 
They  will  operate  in  areas  of  the  city 
where  these  crimes  are  most  prevalent. 
Officers  In  the  units  will  be  especially 
trained  to  control  murder,  rape,  robbery, 
and  burglary. 

It  Is  the  goal  of  Dallas  officials  to  re- 
duce these  crimes  by  20  percent  in  the 
next  5  years.  That  is  an  ambitious  goal, 
but,  by  ultilizlng  new  deployment  tech- 
niques rather  than  simply  saturating  the 
areas  with  officers,  the  officials  believe 
they  can  accomplish  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak  with  pride  about 
the  efforts  of  Dallas  to  reduce  crime.  I 
hasten  to  add  that  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  relax  our  efforts  in  any  way.  Un- 
fortunately there  Is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  crime  will  spiral  down  as  It  spiraled 
up  during  the  1960's. 

We  would  be  doing  a  terrible  disservice 
to  our  cities  and  to  the  coimtry  as  a 
whole  if  we  relaxed  our  efforts  in  any 
way.  We  do  not  have  a  lid  on  crime.  We 
do  not  have  it  licked. 

We  can  meet  these  challenges  but  it 
will  take  coordinated  Federal,  State,  and 
local  effort.  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration is  a  most  critical  part  of  that 
coordinated  effort. 

LEAA  has  been  responsible  for  much 
of  our  progress  In  the  past  few  years. 
We  must  not  withdraw  It  from  the 
struggle. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ENABLING  THE  AVERAGE  FAMILY 
TO  OBTAIN  MORTGAGE  FINANC- 
ING DURING  PERIODS  OF  TIGHT 
MONEY  AND  HIGH  INTEREST 
RATES  BY  DIRECT  FEDERAL 
LOANS  AT  RATES  NO  HIGHER 
THAN  6 1/2  PERCENT 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF   MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12.  1973 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  in- 
terest rates  continue  to  soar,  more  and 
more  average  income  families  which 
need  good  housing,  and  which  could  af- 
ford to  buy  homes  if  mortgage  terms 
were  reasonable,  are  being  priced  ou«^  of 
the  market  for  housing  loans.  If  we  do 
not  do  something  quickly  to  solve  this 
critical  problem,  only  the  rich  and  the 
poor  are  going  to  be  able  to  buy  homes 
this  year  and  into  the  foreseeable  future. 
The  average  family,  which  pays  taxes, 
and  pays  its  own  way  in  every  respect  is 
not  able  to  swing  the  monthly  payments 
necessary  to  support  an  8^2-  or  9-percent 
mortgage. 

The  poor,  under  Federal  subsidy  pro- 
grams, have  been  able  to  buy  homes 
which  are,  in  many  instances,  better 
than  the  homes  owned  by  hard-working 
families  not  eligible  for  any  subsidies. 
The  rich,  of  course,  do  not  need  any  help 
to  buy  the  kind  of  homes  they  want.  So 
the  in-between  families,  who  make  up 
the  bulk  of  the  population  and  pay  the 
bulk  of  the  Federal  income  taxes  to  sup- 
port other  people's  housing  assistance, 
have  no  place  to  turn  in  trying  to  obtain 
financing  they  can  afford  for  a  home 
purchase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  need  to  subsi- 
dize the  average  family.  The  cost  of  do- 
ing so  would  be  prohibitive.  These  people 
do  not  want  subsidies.  But  they  do  want 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  mortgage 
that  is  within  their  ability  to  repay.  And 
right  now,  such  mortgages  are  not  avail- 
able to  most  families — interest  rates  are 
surging  upward  again  and  downpay- 
ments  are  being  increased  and  the  fam- 
ily making  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$12,000  a  year  is  just  not  in  the  market 
under  these  conditions.  Yet  these  are  the 
people  who  constitute  the  backbone  of 
this  country — its  middle  class — who 
make  a  neighborhood  solid  and  stable: 
factory  workers,  civil  servants,  teachers, 
technicitms,  retail  employees,  police  of- 
ficers, fire  fighters,  postal  workers,  whose 
housing  needs  are  being  neglected  in  to- 
day's economy. 

A    DISECT    LOAN    PROCRAll    WITHOUT    SUBSIDIES 

In  order  to  meet  the  present  emer- 
gency in  mortgage  financing  for  average 
income  families,  and  to  meet  recurring 
future  emergencies  whenever  money  be- 
comes tight  and  interest  rates  go  up,  I 
have  introduced  HR.  52,  a  bill  cospon- 
sored  by  Chairman  William  A.  Barrett 
of  the  Housing  Subcommittee,  to  provide 
for  direct,  unsubsidized  Federal  loans  to 
credit-worthy  average  income  families 
to  buy  homes  valued  up  to  $24,000  under 
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mortgage  terms  of  6  y2 -percent  interest 
or  less. 

This  program,  known  as  the  Home 
Owners  Mortgage  Loan  Corporation, 
would  be  administered  by  a  nine  member 
board  of  directors  who  would  determine 
when  mortgage  money  was  not  available 
"at  reasonable  interest  rates"  for  aver- 
age-income families,  and  would  make 
such  loans  available  through  a  revolving 
fund  to  be  created  by  appropriations 
spread  over  5  years. 

This  program  would  not  compete  with 
the  lending  industry  imder  normal  cir- 
cumstances when  adequate  supplies  of 
mortgage  money  are  available  at  reason- 
able rates.  It  would  function  only  when 
such  money  is  not  available  to  the  aver- 
age family.  And  the  interest  rates  which 
would  be  set  would  reflect  the  ability  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  borrow 
money  on  substantially  better  terms 
than  private  lenders  can  do.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
temporarily— we  hope  it  is  temporary- 
paying  more  than  61^  percent  for  funds, 
this  program  recognizes  that  the  total 
borrowings  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  at  rates  which  average  well  below  6  "2 
percent  and  that  over  the  30-year  life  of 
a  direct  loan  authorized  under  this  pro- 
gram, the  Government  would  make  a 
significant  profit  on  a  S'/a-percent  loan. 

AN  IDEA  WHOSE  TIME  HAS  COME 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  first  Introduced  this 
legislation,  with  the  cosponsorship  of 
Congressman  Barrett  of  Philadelphia, 
in  1969.  In  the  omnibus  housing  bill  last 
year,  we  incorporated  the  Idea  as  a  pilot 
program,  but  the  housing  bill  faUed  to 
clear  the  Rules  Committee  and  died  with 
the  end  of  the  92d  Congress.  The  latest 
reports  on  the  surge  in  mortgage  interest 
rates  and  the  drying  up  of  mortgage 
funds  put  new  urgency  behind  this  pro- 
posal. 

We  do  not  suggest  the  creation  of  a 
vast  new  bureaucracy  to  administer 
these  direct  loans.  The  existing  FHA 
offices  would  be  used  to  process  all  ap- 
plications under  the  Home  Owners  Mort- 
gage Loan  Corporation.  The  Corpora- 
tion board  of  nine  members  would  set 
national  policy,  make  the  determina- 
tion as  to  when  the  program  should 
operate — only  when  mortgage  money  is 
not  available  at  reasonable  rates — and 
oversee  the  operations  of  the  program. 

The  Housing  Subcommittee  has  de- 
cided not  to  try  to  Include  this  measure 
in  a  pending  "catch-all"  bill  on  which  we 
are  now  working,  containing  generally 
noncontroverslal  Issues.  I  am  sorry  that 
decision  was  made.  There  is  greater  ur- 
gency to  this  problem  than  any  other 
we  are  dealing  with  in  that  bill.  But  I 
appreciate  the  assurance  of  Chairman 
Barrett  that  he  will  set  time  later  in 
the  session  to  take  up  HJR.  52.  I  urge 
the  Members  of  the  House,  who  have 
been  hearing  from  their  average-Income 
constituents  about  the  difficulties  In  ob- 
taining financing  they  can  afford  for 
housing  they  need,  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
H.R.  52  and  study  its  terms. 

It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the 
Congress  recognizes   the  necessity  for 
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this  kind  of  approach  to  middle-income 
housing  needs  during  periods  of  tight 
money — such  as  right  now.  The  longer 
we  delay,  the  more  Imbalance  we  will 
see  In  our  housing  programs,  geared  as 
they  are  today  only  for  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  and  neglecting  the  great  middle 
class. 


THE  FORT  WORTH  FIVE  ARE  STILL 
IN  JAIL 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12.  1973 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  John 
Bownes,  public  relations  chairman  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  in  America, 
has  written  to  the  President  In  behalf  of 
the  Hibernians  about  Irish-American 
relations.  The  Hibernians  are  particu- 
larly concerned  about  the  Fort  Worth 
Five  and  the  President's  failure  to  see 
bail  set  for  these  men  and  obtain  their 
release. 

The  letter  to  the  President  Is  dated 
May  11  and  as  yet  Mr.  Bownes  has  re- 
ceived no  reply. 

Five  men,  Thomas  Laffey,  Kenneth 
Tiemey,  Mathias  Reilly,  Paschal  Mora- 
han,  and  Daniel  Crawford,  have  been  in 
jail  almost  without  break  since  last  fall. 
They  stand  accused  of  no  crime;  they 
have  repeatedly  been  denied  ball. 

Their  continued  imprisonment  makes 
little  sense,  but  the  President's  failure 
to  involve  himself  In  any  way  to  help 
these  men  and  their  family  makes  less 
sense. 

I  Insert  Mr.  Bownes'  letter  in  the 
Record: 

June  7,  1973. 
Hon.  Lester  L.  Wolff, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Wolff:  Plrst  let  me  thank  you 
for  your  continued  help  In  the  Irish  prob- 
lem. Your  voice  has  been  raised  In  support 
of  The  Port  Worth  Five,  and  the  Innocent 
victims  In  Northern  Ireland.  We,  of  the 
A.O.H.  In  Nassau  County,  also  support  this 
neglected  cause. 

We  mailed  the  enclosed  letter  to  President 
Nixon  several  weeks  ago,  but  to  date  have 
not  received  a  reply.  If  you  can  help  bring 
our  request  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
public,  It  might  help  our  cause,  and  would 
be  deeply  appreciated. 
Respectfully, 

John  Bownes, 
Public  Relations  Chairman. 

Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  your  statement  on 
the  Watergate  situation  on  Monday  night, 
April  30,  1973,  you  stated  you  wanted  Justice 
for  the  American  people  at  any  price — and 
you  talked  of  your  goals  for  this  country 
In  the  coming  years. 

We,  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians, 
heartily  agree  with  your  objectives.  We  are 
especially  interested  In  getting  back  to  the 
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work  of  government  and  In  that  connec- 
tion— for  example — what  Justice  have  The 
Port  Worth  Five  received  from  this  govern- 
ment? We  think  It  Is  a  disgrace  to  hold  men 
in  Jail  without  ball  two  thousand  miles  away 
from  their  families.  Have  you  ever  received 
or  even  requested  a  report  on  this  grave 
injxistlce  from  any  of  your  staff,  present  or 
past?  If  not,  why  not?  This  might  be  one 
project  for  Mr.  Connally. 

While  you  mention  securing  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Asia,  you  fall  to  consider 
Ireland,  of  which  you  and  yovir  wife  are  de- 
cendants.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Nixon  received  the 
American  Irish  Historical  Society  Award  last 
year  and  you  have  sought — before  election — 
to  discover  the  roots  of  your  Irish  ancestry. 
Because  the  Irish  were  polite  about  this 
question  during  that  period  does  not  mean 
that  they  were  not  and  are  not  now  very 
concerned.  Por  our  part,  we  have  written 
many  letters  to  you  In  the  past  requesting 
vour  help  In  this  cause.  We  received  answers 
from  your  subordinates  stating  that  this  Is 
an  internal  matter  and  you  would  not  Inter- 
vene. Yet  there  were  newspaper  accounts  of 
British  troops  being  relieved  In  Europe  by 
U.S.  troops  to  allow  them  to  garrison  North- 
ern Ireland  and  other  British  troops  trained 
here  for  the  same  purpose  by  our  own  Ma- 
rmes.  These  British  troops  have  taken  the 
lives  of  innocent  Irish  civilians. 

Even  worse  taxpayers'  money  was  spent 
to  train  British  troops  in  the  United  States 
while  England  had  her  ships  delivering  sup- 
plies to  North  Vietnam  even  as  our  soldiers 
were  fighting  and  dying  In  that  war. 

In  addition.  It  was  also  reported  that  you 
were  touted  off  visiting  Ireland  last  year 
by  a  personal  call  tq  our  State  Department 
from  Prime  Minister  Heath. 

Whatever  the  full  facts  of  these  matters, 
your  administration  has  studiously  Ignored 
the  Irish  question  and  we  feel  It  is  because 
British  policy  has  such  an  Impact  on  owr 
internal  affairs,  almost  as  strong  as  it  does 
on  those  of  Northern  Ireland.  How  else  could 
five  men  be  held  prisoners  In  a  Texas  jaU  be- 
cause they  refused  to  testify  about  a  matter 
affecting  the  Internal  policy  of  a  foreign 
power,  albeit  the  British  Government?  We 
feel  you  could  help  allay,  If  not  actually 
solve,  the  problem. 

The  Justice  of  Ireland's  demands  for  a 
complete  freedom  from  a  foreign  power  Is 
convinciiig  to  any  Informed  person.  The  con- 
duct of  the  British  there  for  over  800  years 
remains  one  of  the  saddest  commentaries  on 
that  country's  generally  sound  colonial 
policy. 

If  we  fail  to  bend  all  our  efforts  for  the 
liberation  of  Ireland  at  this  time,  genera- 
tions of  Irish  yet  xinborn  will  condemn  \is 
as  cowards  and  cravens  who  lived  In  a  day 
of  opportunity  but  thought  too  much  of  ovw 
own  wordly  and  selfish  ends  to  use  the  power 
and  Influence  that  Ck>d  has  given  us  to  se- 
cure freedom  with  Justice  for  this  smaU  na- 
tion, which  has  done  more  per  capita  for 
American  freedom  In  our  200  years  than  any 
single  nation. 

In  that  connection,  our  present  Immigra- 
tion policies  leave  much  to  be  desired  with 
reference  to  Irish  nationals  anxious  to  come 
to  this  country.  Indeed,  those  laws  are  frank- 
ly discriminatory  against  a  people  who  have 
contributed  more  than  their  share  to  the 
strength,  vitality  and  Integrity  of  this  coun- 
try. 

In  the  years  remaining  to  your  adminis- 
tration you  have  an  opportunity  to  do  Justice 
where  It  Is  so  long  lacking. 

Let  us  start  anew  on  this  and  all  our 
problems. 

Respectfully, 

John  Bownes, 
Public  Relations  Chairman. 
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TAX  REFORM  AMENDMENTS  TO 
THE  DEBT  CEILING  BELL 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12.  1973 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  H.R. 
8410,  the  debt  ceiling  bill,  comes  to  the 
fioor  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday,  Rep- 
resentatives Adams,  Moss,  Thompson, 
and  I  will  try  to  offer  two  tax  reform 
amendments  to  it.  Our  statement  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  June  4, 
1973,  explains  the  two  amendments  and 
our  reasons  for  seeking  to  attach  one  or 
both  of  them  to  the  debt  ceiling  bill. 
The  statement  follows: 

Tax  Reform  and  the  Debt  Ceiling 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  now 
considering  the  Administration's  anticipated 
request  to  raise  the  public  debt  limit  again, 
this  month.  This  Is  the  fourth  time  In  less 
than  a  year  and  a  half  that  Congress  has 
had  to  pass  debt-celling  legislation.  It  Is 
surely  high  time  that  we  think  about  raising 
revenues.  Instead  of  raising  the  debt  celling. 
Chairman  Mills  has  promised  us  a  major  tax 
reform  bill  in  the  fall,  which  will  be  most 
welcome.  But  some  tax  reform  Is  needed  now, 
as  part  of  the  debt  celling  bUl,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1 .  inflation 

We  are  in  the  grip  of  a  boUlng  Inflation. 
The  Consumer  Price  Index  is  rising  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  between  8  and  9  percent,  while 
the  Wholesale  Price  Index  (a  better  Indi- 
cator of  future  inflation)  Is  galloptag  ahead 
at  more  than  12  percent  a  year.  Certain  tax 
loopholes  contribute  to  this  Inflation.  Repeal- 
ing at  least  one  of  them  (the  Asset  Depre- 
ciation Range  system)  could  help  return  the 
country's  economy  to  a  sustainable  basis. 

2.  FEDERAL  SPENDING 

Inflation  and  anti-Impoundment  court  de- 
cisions have  made  a  myth  out  of  the  Presi- 
dent's announced  $268  billion  spending  tar- 
get. Plrst,  since  the  fiscal  1974  Budget  was 
put  together  In  December,  prices  have  risen 
at  an  annual  rate  of  8.1  percent.  The  govern- 
ment is  simply  not  able  to  provide  the  goods 
and  services  we  thought  it  could  for  $268 
billion.  Second,  the  May  8  federal  district 
court  decision  In  Neto  York  v.  Ruckelshaus 
required  the  release  of  Impound  antl-pollu- 
tlon  funds.  If  similar  decisions  are  reached 
In  cases  Involving  other  impounded  funds, 
as  much  as  $14  billion  could  be  added  to 
fiscal  1974  total  outlays.  Tax  reform  now 
could  raise  revenues  to  prevent  an  infla- 
tionary Increase  in  the  deflcit.  It  could  do 
it  right  at  the  start  of  fiscal  1974,  when  we 
need  to  know. 

3 .  equitt 

The  tax  system  is  already  so  full  of  pref- 
erences that  equity  is  seriously  Impaired. 
Joseph  Pechman  and  Benjamin  Okner,  of  the 
Brookings  Institution,  for  Instance,  estimate 
that  taxpayers  with  actual  Incomes  of  $100.- 
000  to  $1  million  pay  taxes  of  29-30  percent 
Instead  of  the  45  percent  which  statutory 
tax  tables  call  for,  while  millionaires  pay 
an  average  tax  of  33  percent  Instead  of  the 
statutory  67  percent.  The  Administration  has 
plans  to  make  taxes  still  more  unfair.  Sec- 
retary Shultz  tells  newsmen  that  President 
Nixon  is  contemplating  raising  the  federal 
excise  tax  on  gasoline  or  even,  despite  elec- 
tion promises  to  the  contrary,  raising  general 
income  tax  rates.  A  gasoline  sales  tax  In- 
crease would  place  the  heaviest  burden,  pro- 
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portioiiately,  on  the  shoulders  of  those  less 
able  to  pay — workers  on  their  way  to  work, 
housewives  to  the  market.  Let  us  raise  rev- 
enues and  curb  inflation  by  making  the  tax 
system  more  progressive — not  more  regres- 
sive. 

Speclflcally.  we  urge  this  Committee  to 
incorporate  two  reforms  in  the  debt  celling 
bill— repealing  the  Asset  Depreciation  Range 
and  strengthening  the  Minimum  Tax.  The 
two  reforms  would  raise  an  additional  $7 
billion  In  revenues  annually.- 

I.  REPEAL  THE  ASSET  DEPRECIATION  RANGE    (ADR) 
SYSTEM 

The  ADR.  enacted  in  1971  to  stimulate  in- 
vestment in  a  recession  economy,  permits 
corporations  to  deviate  by  as  much  as  20  per- 
cent from  the  depreciation  schedules  care- 
fully calculat«d  by  engineers  to  reflect  the 
true  life  of  an  asset.  The  stimulus  (together 
with  the  7  percent  Investment  Tax  Credit) 
was  remarkably  successful — investment  in 
plant  and  equipment  increased  14  percent  in 
1972  over  1971,  and  the  latest  McGraw-HUl 
surx-ey  estimates  that  investment  will  rise  a 
further  20  percent  in  1973.  Furthermore,  cor- 
porate cash  flow  (profits  plus  capital  con- 
sumption allowances)  Is  larger  than  ever — 
$132  billion  in  the  first  quarter  of  1973  over 
$114.3  bUlion  in  the  first  quarter  of  1972. 

But  this  investment  stimulus  has  cost  us 
dearly  in  Inflation  and  high  interest  rates. 
Inflation  Is  particularly  disturbing  in  the 
durable  goods  and  heavy  Industry  sector  of 
the  economy.  This  is  where  the  alarmUig  in- 
creases in  the  wholesale,  industrial,  and  ex- 
port price  indexes  are  occurring.  This  is 
where  bottlenecks  are  showing  up.  This  Is 
where  there  is  overemployment  of  engineers 
and  skilled  workers.  And  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, trying  to  undo  by  tight  money  the 
damage  done  by  expensive  tax  incentives  for 
investment  in  plant  and  equipment,  has  Just 
raised  the  discount  rate  again  to  6  percent — 
tlie  highest  since  the  credit  crunch  of  1969. 
The  hyperthyroid  investment  In  plant  and 
equipment  we  are  now  witnessing  is  not  only 
Inflationary:  if  we  overbuUd  plant  and 
equipment  today,  we  are  going  to  see  under- 
building tomorrow.  These  fiscal  policies  will 
inevitably  lead,  if  not  to  a  boom  and  bvtst,  at 
least  to  another  unlovely  combination  of  con- 
tinued inflation,  high  Interest  rates,  high  un- 
employment, and  industrial  stagnation. 

Other  countries  confronted  with  Infla- 
tionary pressures  are  showing  greater  wisdom 
than  we.  The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
for  example,  has  also  had  a  raging  inflation  In 
Its  durable  and  heavy  Industries.  There,  how- 
ever, the  government  Is  moving  to  repeal  ac- 
celerated depreciation  allowances;  and  far 
from  giving  a  tax  incentive  to  excessive  In- 
vestment, It  proposes  to  discourage  such  in- 
vestment by  placing  an  11  percent  tax  on 
investment. 

Let  us  follow  this  wise  example  bv  repeal- 
ing the  ADR,  and  thus  raise  $2.5  billion  an- 
nually and  help  curb  Inflation. 

S.    STRENCHEN    THE    MINIMUM    TAX    ON    PREFER- 
ENCE   INCOME 

The  Minimum  Tax  was  passed  In  1969  to 
make  sure  that  rich  taxpayers  paid  at  least  a 
10  percent  tax  on  preference  Income.  The  tax 
has  been  far  from  effective.  In  1971,  according 
to  preliminary  data,  the  24,000  taxpayers  sub- 
ject to  the  Minimum  Tax  paid  at  an  average 
rate  of  only  4  percent! 

The  Administration  has  admitted  that 
the  tax  must  be  improved.  Former  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Edwin  S.  Cohen,  testi- 
fying on  July  21,  1972,  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  said,  in  response  to  ques- 
tioning on  the  Minimum  Tax: 

With  respect  to  the  minimum  tax,  I  shall 
not  try  to  defend  the  efficiency  of  the  mini- 
mum tax. 

In  presenting  the  Administration's  pro- 
posed tax  'changes',  Secretary  Shullz  told 
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the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  April  30, 
1973: 

Experience  with  the  Minimum  Tax  since 
1969  reveals  that  the  provision  has  not  been 
effective  in  requiring  every  individual  to  pay 
a  reasonable  amount  of  tax  based  on  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  his  Income. 

Unfortunately,  the  Administrations  sub- 
stitute provisions  are  so  timid  (they  do  not 
apply  to  corporations,  for  example)  that  they 
are  estimated  to  raise  no  more  than  $800 
million  in  additional  revenues  annually. 

The  following  changes  in  the  Minimum  Tax 
would  raise  $4.5  billion  annually  and  intro- 
duce more  equity  Into  the  tax  system: 

a.  Remove  the  deduction  for  other  federal 
taxes  paid.  This  deduction  was  added  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  was  never  adequately 
debated,  and  is  completely  unjustlfled. 

b.  Remove  the  exemption  of  the  first 
$30,000  of  preference  Income.  Since  the  goal 
of  the  Minimum  Tax  is  to  see  that  wealthy 
taxpayers  pay  at  least  something  on  all  pref- 
erence Income,  there  Is  no  reason  to  exempt 
a  large  chunk  of  that  Income. 

c.  Tax  preference  Income  at  one-half  the 
rate  paid  for  federal  Income  tax.  This  change 
would  make  the  Minimum  Tax  progressive, 
rising  from  7  to  35  percent  In  the  case  of 
Individuals,  or  to  a  maximum  of  24  percent  in 
the  case  of  corporations.  In  those  rare  cases 
when  people  in  low  tax  brackets  are  subject 
to  t^.e  Minimum  Tax,  the  proposed  change 
would  reduce  their  burden  from  the  present 
10  percent  to  7  percent. 

We  urge  the  Committee  to  Incorporate 
these  tax  reforms  In  the  debt  celling  bill.  The 
time   for  fiscal   responlsblllty   is   now. 
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mai-ks  to  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  I  wish  also 
to  express  in  this  connection  my  good 
wishes  to  John  Moore  and  his  lovely 
wife,  Alice,  for  many  years  of  good  health 
and  happiness  together. 


NO   NARCOTIC  DRUG   CONTROL 
SHOULD  MEAN  NO  FOREIGN  AID 


JOHN  MOORE  AND  THE  NORTH 
CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1973 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  long- 
time friend.  John  E.  Moore,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  North  Chicago  Trib- 
une for  43  years,  has  decided  that  the 
time  has  come  for  him  to  retire  from 
active  service  with  the  newspaper. 

John  Moore  has  been  a  tireless  worker 
in  the  community  of  North  Chicago,  both 
with  respect  ♦o  his  successful  editing  and 
publishing  of  the  North  Chicago  Trib- 
une, but  also  in  many  civic,  veteran,  and 
other  activities.  As  a  newspaper  editor, 
he  can  be  proud  of  the  award  that  he 
received  from  the  Illinois  State  Editorial 
Association  for  the  outstanding  editorial 
in  weekly  newspapers. 

In  addition,  he  has  been  commended 
for  his  services  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  the  American  Legion,  the  Com- 
munity Chest,  the  Red  Cross,  and  the 
Salvation  Army. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enumerate 
John  Moore's  many  activities  and  serv- 
ices to  the  commimity  of  North  Chicago 
I  will  say  merely  that  he  has  come  up  the 
hard  way,  through  individual  effort  and 
an  untiring  dedication  to  the  opportuni- 
ties and  responsibilities  of  a  journalist 
of  the  highest  order. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  John's  good 
friends,  Don  and  Sally  Herson,  will  carry 
on  as  editors  and  publishers  of  the  North 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addressing  these  re- 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  12,  1973 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  introduce  a  bill  which  I  believe,  if 
passed,  could  help  stem  the  flow  of  nar- 
cotic drugs  into  the  United  States. 

Two  years  ago  I  introduced  a  similar 
bill  amending  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
to  require  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  to  report  to  Congress  an- 
nually on  the  effectiveness  of  measures 
being  taken  by  countries  to  prevent  nar- 
cotic drugs,  "partially  or  completely  pro- 
duced or  processed  in  such  country,  from 
unlawfully  entering  the  United  States" 
and  on  whether  countries  have  under- 
taken appropriate  measures  to  prevent 
narcotic  drugs  from  unlawfully  entering 
the  United  States.         , 

That  bill  of  2  years  ago  provided  that 
90  days  after  such  report,  any  country 
found  guilty  of  not  taking  proper  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  unlawful  entry  into 
the  United  States  of  such  narcotic  dings 
would  thereafter  receive  no  further  eco- 
nomic assistance  from  the  United  States. 

Tlie  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  very 
similar.  There  are  some  modifications 
partially  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  was  amended  in  1971  to 
give  the  President  the  power  to  suspend 
aid  to  countries  which  in  his  judgment 
did  not  cooperate  to  prevent  illegal  trans- 
port of  drugs  to  the  United  States. 

I  find  a  new  bill  necessary  because  the 
President  has  not  invoked  this  authority. 
I  believe  a  bill  is  necessary  that  will 
carefully  spell  out  a  machinery  for  man- 
datory cessation  of  foreign  assistance. 
Just  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Fort  Wayne 
Journal  Gazette  in  my  district  carried 
the  story  of  Afghan  farmers  who  are 
harvesting  a  bumper  crop  of  opium 
poppies  on  land  newly  irrigated  that  has 
been  developed  with  U.S.  foreigri  aid. 
The  article  goes  on  to  quote  officials  as 
bluntly  stating  that: 

The  Afghan  government  has  made  little 
attempt  to  curb  the  growth  of  opium  poppy 
or  punish  farmers,  traffickers  and  smugglers. 

Evidently  "implicit"  warnings  have 
been  made  about  the  new  powers  to  cut 
off  assistance  contained  in  the  1971  For- 
eign Assistance  Act.  The  same  article 
notes  that  total  U.S.  aid  to  Afghanistan 
since  1952  has  been  $425  million. 

I  am  not  and  have  not  been  a  support- 
er of  the  foreign  assistance  program  and 
it  is  cases  like  this  that  have  partially 
contributed  to  my  opposition  to  such  aid. 
But  if  the  Congress  is  going  to  go  ahead 
and  provide  foreign  assistance,  I  cer- 
tainly believe  that  the  Congress  should 
withhold  such  assistance  to  require  com- 
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pliance  with  efforts  to  stem  the  interna- 
tional drug  traffic. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  pro- 
vides, like  the  earlier  one,  for  the  annual 
Report  of  the  Comptroller  General  and 
the  90  day  period  thereafter  before  the 
termination  of  foreign  assistance  to  any 
country  found  remiss  in  efforts  to  pre- 
vent narcotic  drugs  from  unlawfully  en- 
tering the  United  States. 

Following  tills  report  and  discovery  of 
such  violation,  the  President  is  required 
in  my  bill  to  suspend  economic  foreign 
assistance;  imder  present  law  as  am- 
ended in  1971  he  does  so  if  his  own  judg- 
ment dictates. 

-.  Under  present  law,  as  amended  in 
rG71,  it  is  up  to  the  President  to  decide 
if\uch  assistance  can  be  revived,  if  the 
offending  coimtry  comes  into  compli- 
ance with  the  law  regarding  efforts  to 
prohibit  unlawful  entrance  of  narcotic 
drugs  into  the  United  States. 

Under  my  proposal  today,  this  power 
rests  with  the  Congress.  If  the  President 
finds  that  a  country  whose  assistance  has 
been  suspended  has  now  taken  adequate 
steps  to  remedy  this  situation,  or  If  he 
finds  that  It  Is  In  the  overriding  Inter- 
est of  the  United  States  to  resume  for- 
eign aid  to  a  particular  country,  the 
President  then  issues  a  report  to  Con- 
gress and  requests  permission  that  the 
penalty  be  waived,  the  assistance  re- 
stored. 

In  either  of  these  two  cases,  the  Con- 
gress will  then  determine  if  the  suspen- 
sion of  foreign  assistance  is  to  be  waived 
and  if  so  passes  a  concurrent  resolution 
to  that  effect. 

Moreover,  in  this  bill  proposed  today 
it  is  clearly  stated  that  the  concurrent 
resolution  does  not  remain  in  perpetu- 
ity; a  subsequent  adverse  determination 
by  the  Comptrolled  General  would  re- 
quire a  new  suspension  of  economic  as- 
sistance by  the  President  and  another 
waiver  later  by  the  Congress,  if  the  as- 
sistance were  to  be  restored. 

Two  years  ago  I  Indicated  that  I  pre- 
ferred a  mandatory  over  a  voluntary  pro- 
vision on  this  matter.  I  expect  that  the 
State  Department  will  oppose  this  ap- 
proach as  State  will  argue  that  we  need 
more  pleading  power,  more  voluntary 
compliance.  We  are  not  getting  it.  I 
think  we  have  tried  that  approach.  It 
is  time  we  tried  another  and  that  is  what 
I  am  recommending  today.  I  believe  this 
bUl  could  be  an  important  assistance  to 
our  efforts  to  control  the  soiu'ce  of  the 
drugs  that  reach  the  United  States.  It  is 
time  we  stoped  hoping  for  compliance 
and  started  making  sure  that  we  get  it. 


PERSONAL  APOLOGY 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12,  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  I  Introduced  the 
Alaskan  Petroleimi  Transmission  Act  of 
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1973  with  cosponsors.  I  regret  to  say  the 
name  of  one  of  the  four  prime  sponsors 
of  the  bill,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Harvey)  was  inadvertently  left  off. 
I  am  reintroducing  the  bill  today  with 
Mr.  Harvey  as  cosponsor  and  extend  my 
apologies  to  him  for  the  omission. 
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HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  HI  SENDS 
SECOND  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  HI 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12.  1973 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  sec- 
ond consecutive  year  since  coming  to 
Congress,  I  am  mailing  a  questionnaire 
to  every  family  in  the  18th  District  of 
Pennsylvania  which  I  represent. 

Soliciting  and  receiving  my  constitu- 
ents' opinions  on  the  major  issues  facing 
our  Nation  is  very  valuable  to  me,  as 
such  responses  are  to  my  colleagues  who 
also  send  such  questionnaires. 

The  text  of  my  questionnaire  follows: 
Questionnaire 

Dear  Friend:  Once  again  I  am  asking  you 
to  share  with  me  your  opinions  on  the  vital 
issues  facing  us  as  a  nation  by  answering 
this  questionnaire.  Your  interest  in  keep- 
ing me  advised  on  how  you  stand  on  the 
issues  through  your  letters  and  personal  con- 
tacts, and  now  through  this  questionnaire, 
is  vital  to  me  in  providing  the  kind  of  rep- 
resentation you  deserve  In  Washington. 

I  can't  hope  to  include  everything  that 
might  be  on  your  mind  in  these  polls.  Also, 
maybe  you  want  to  give  more  than  a  "yes" 
or  "no"  answer  to  some  questions.  In  either 
case,  feel  free  to  expand  your  answers  In  a 
separate  letter  so  that  I  can  get  a  true  pic- 
ture of  your  feelings.  It  will  help  me  when 
the  times  comes  for  me  to  vote  "yes"  or  "no" 
on  an  issue. 

This  questionnaire  will  take  only  a  few 
minutes  of  your  time  and  cost  you  an  8-cent 
stamp  to  return.  The  questions  are  to  be 
answered  by  up  to  two  family  members  of 
voting  age.  These  answers  wUl  be  tabulated 
and  the  results  made  available  to  every 
household  In  the  18th  District. 

Important  Notice. — I  will  soon  be  starting 
to  send  periodic  special  reports  which  will 
be  more  detailed  on  legislative  matters  and 
other  activities  I  am  Involved  with  to  bet- 
ter serve  you.  If  you  would  like  to  be  added 
to  this  maUing  list,  please  check  the  box 
under  your  name  and  address  on  the  return 
portion  of  this  questionnaire. 
Sincerely, 

John  Heinz, 
Your  Congressman. 

(Note. — Each  question  provided  boxes 
marked  "his"  and  "hers"  and  "yes"  and 
"no".) 

1.  Energy  crisis:  Which  of  the  following 
statements  reflect  your  feelings  about  the 
energy  crisis?  (Check  one  or  more) 

There  is  little  the  Federal  Government  can 
do  or  should  do. 

The  best  way  to  match  energy  supply  and 
demand  Is  to  allow  aU  fuel  prices  to  rise  (or 
fall)  accordingly  by  lessening  government 
regulations. 

The  Federal  Government  should  enforce 
conservation  of  energy  resources  even  If  it 
means  restricting  auto  and  air  travel  or 
curbing  use  of  electricity. 


Other. 

2.  Amnesty:  Would  you  favor  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Presidential  Amnesty  Commission 
to  grant  amnesty,  order  alternate  service,  or 
recommend  prosecution  for  those  who  re- 
fused military  induction? 

3.  War  powers:  Do  you  favor  legislation  to 
prevent  the  President  from  committing  U.S. 
troops  to  hostilities  for  more  than  30  days 
without  Congressional  approval? 

4.  Parochial  schools:  Do  you  favor  Federal 
tax  credits  to  reimburse  parents  for  part  of 
the  cost  of  tuition? 

5.  Environment:  Would  you  be  willing  to 
pay  more  for  products  and  ser\'ice  if  their 
manufacture  and  use  could  be  made  vutually 
pollution-free? 

6.  Federal  spending:  Should  the  Federal 
Government  spend  more  (+),  less  (— ),  or 
the  same  amount  (  =  )  on  the  following  pro- 
grams?  (Mark  with  appropriate  symbol) 

Agriculture  &  Farmers. 

Defense  Weapons  Systems. 

Education. 

Environmental  Protection. 

Foreign  Aid. 

Health.   . 

Housing. 

Job  Training. 

Military  Pay  Benefits. 

Public  Works. 

Social  Security. 

Welfare   Reform/Aid    to   Poor. 

7.  No-fault  auto  insurance:  Which  of  the 
following  best  expresses  your  attitude? 
(Please  check  one) 

The  Federal  Government  should  require 
states  to  adopt  no-fault  auto  Insurance. 

States  should  be  left  to  decide  for  them- 
selves. 

Opposed  to  no-fault  Insurance. 

8.  Day  Care:  Do  you  favor  Federal  fund- 
ing assistance  to  state  and  local  programs 
which  provide  day  care  for  the  children  of 
working  mothers? 

9.  New  federalism:  In  principle,  do  you  ap- 
prove of  President  Nixon's  program  to  return 
more  responsibility  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments? 

10.  Food  stamps:  If  an  individual  or  a 
family  qualifies  for  food  stamps  because  of 
low  Income,  should  they  be  denied  food 
stamps  because  the  wage  earner  is  on  strike? 

11.  Abortion:  Do  you  favor  an  amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution  to  outlaw 
abortion? 

12.  Priorities:  What  should  be  Congress' 
top  three  priorities? 

13.  Presidential  priorities:  Do  you  ap- 
prove of  the  type  of  budget  curtaUment  pro- 
posed by  President  Nixon  to  hold  spending 
to  $269  bUllon? 

14.  My  Job  performance:  How  would  you 
rate  the  Job  I  am  doing  as  your  Congress- 
man? 

Excellent. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Poor. 

Don't  know. 

What  could  I  do  to  do  a  better  Job? 

Personal  information:  (Please  use  under- 
lined symbols  on  age,  party  and  religion) 

Age:  a.  (18-34);  b.  (35-54);  c.  (65-over) . 

Political  party:  Republican,  Democrat, 
Independent,  Other. 

Religion:  Protestant,  Catholic,  Jewish, 
Other. 

Years  of  education:  (Number) . 

Union  member  in  household?  (Yes  or  no) 

Municipality. 

Would  you  like  me  to  send  you  Informa- 
tion on  subjects  in  which  you  would  appear 
to  have  a  special  interest,  based  on  your 
answers  to  this  questionnaire?  If  "yes",  be 
sure  to  fiU  out  return  address  on  front. 
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SOYBEANS:    A  BULL  MARKET  FOR 
TRADING 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

OF  coNNEcrictrr 

IN  THE  House  of  representatives 
Tuesday.  June  12,  1973 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently sent  a  letter  signed  by  52  of  my 
concerned  colleagues  to  Secretaiy  of  Ag- 
riculture Earl  L.  Butz.  In  this  letter,  we 
urged  the  Secretary  to  impose  a  mora- 
torium on  the  export  of  essential  feed 
grains,  specifically,  soybeans  and  soybean 
meal.  One  reason  which  makes  the  im- 
plementation of  this  action  so  impor- 
tant is  the  runaway  cost  of  this  essential 
feed  ingredient. 

With  domestic  supply  at  its  present 
low,  soybean  prices  on  the  floor  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  are  skyrocket- 
ing. Day  after  day  the  traders  do  battle 
with  their  paper  weapons;  fighting  for 
control  of  what  little  remains.  To  the 
victors  go  the  soybeans  at  an  inflation- 
ary price.  To  the  losers,  the  livestock  pro- 
ducer, poultry  farmer,  and  the  consumer, 
go  higher  feed  grain  costs  and  continu- 
ally higher  food  prices. 

Thus,  a  day  ends  on  the  floor  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  this  paper  bat- 
tlefield. StrewTi  in  paper  wads  all  over 
the  floor  is  a  record  of  the  day's  trans- 
actions. The  effects  of  what  is  written 
on  those  papers  may  not  be  felt  for  weeks 
or  months.  But  when  the  impact  comes, 
the  already  reeling  producer,  farmer, 
and  consiuner  will  be  on  the  receiving 
end  once  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  seeming  allegory  be- 
comes all  too  real  when  we  witness  the 
devastating  effects  this  bull  market  has 
on  grain  and  food  prices.  I  would  like  at 
this  time  to  insert  some  excerpts  from 
an  article  in  the  June  5,  1973,  issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  for  the  beneflt  of 
my  colleagues: 

"Within  minutes  of  the  opening  one  day 
last  week,  some  traders  In  the  soybean  pit 
were  so  worked  up  that  their  faces  were  red 
and  the  cords  In  their  necks  stood  out.  One 
trader  In  a  loud  sport  co-t  was  bellowing 
so  energetlcaUy  he  seemed  about  to  lift  him- 
self Into  the  air.  "I'^'e  never  seen  anythhig 
so  wild,"  said  one  trader  on  the  scene. 

But  then,  nobody  has  ever  seen  the  prices 
of  soybeans  and  soybean  products  shoot  up 
to  the  dizzying  '.lelghts  they  nave  reached 
In  Just  the  past  two  weeks.  The  price  of  a 
futures  contract  for  July  delivery  of  siy- 
beans  was  selling  for  around  $3.50  a  bushel 
a  year  ago.  Yesterday.  It  closed  at  a  record 
$12.12,  up  79(2  cents  from  Friday.  The  price 
of  soybean  meal,  an  important  livestock  feed, 
has  quadrupled  In  the  past  year.  The  price 
of  soybean  oil.  used  in  margarine,  paints  and 
other  products,  has  jumped  70*;^.  from  a 
year  ago. 

Some  speculators  have  made  enormous 
profits  In  these  booming  markets,  which 
have  helped  push  up  prices  for  corn  and 
wheat,  too.  The  word  on  the  trading  floor 
is  that  a  few  professional  speculators  have 
made  paper  profits  of  $1  million  to  $3  mil- 
lion or  more  since  the  .'irst  of  the  year,  and 
as  long  as  the  price  keeps  climbing  they 
aren't  selling.  Some  elevators,  ^rain  mer- 
chandisers, exporters  and  others  who  own 
real  soybeans  are  making  big  profits,  too. 

But  the  soaring  prices  are  leaving  a  trail 
of  painful  consequences  as  well.  Among  the 
hardest  hit  are  speculators  who  have  sold 
short — that  Is,  sold  contracts  for  delivery 
of  soybeans  at  a  future  date.  Short  sellers 
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gamble  that  the  price  of  a  commodity  will 
fall  and  that  they  can  fulfill  their  futures 
contracts  at  a  price  lower  than  they  received, 
thus  turning  a  profit.  But  If  the  price  rises, 
of  course,  they  lose  money.  . . 

"The  high  cost  of  feeds  is  definitely  lim- 
iting the  expansion  in  hog  production",  says 
Phillip  Bradshaw,  an  Illinois  hog  farmer  and 
president  of  Illinois  Pork  Producers,  a  trade 
group.  "We  may  get  only  a  2%  to  3%  increase 
In  output  at  best  instead  of  the  6%  to  8', 
Increase  that  some  people  were  expecting." 
Beef,  poultry,  egg  and  dairy  farmers  say  they 
are  reconsidering  expansion  plans,  too.  Indi- 
cating that  if  demand  remains  strong  food 
price  relief  may  be  further  In  the  future  than 
President  Nixon  and  other  officials  have 
prom  i  sea. 

This  Is  heating  up  a  controversy  over 
whether  the  soybean  markets  are  booming 
because  of  a  legitimate  Imbalance  of  demand 
over  supply  or  because  of  speculative  skull- 
duggery. A  fast  run-up  in  wheat  prices  at  the 
Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade  last  summer, 
when  the  Russian  grain  deal  was  being  made, 
already  is  under  investigation  by  the  Justice 
Department,  and  some  suggest  soybean  prices 
might  deserve  similar  attention. 

"It  smells  to  high  heaven,"  asserts  Oliver 
Eckles,  manager  of  the  commodity  depart- 
ment of  R.  G.  Dickinson  and  Co.,  a  brokerage 
firm  based  in  Des  Moines.  "Tlie  way  the  soy- 
bean market  has  been  acting  convinces  me 
that  somebody  has  a  lasso  around  It.  I  figure 
it's  a  few  big-time  professional  speculators 
down  on  the  floor  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade." 

Some  Congressmen  also  are  calling  for 
investigation  of  the  soybean  markets,  but 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Authority,  an  Ag- 
riculture Department  agency  that  oversees 
trading  In  commodities  produced  in  the  U.S. 
says  it  has  no  evidence  of  price  manipula- 
tion. The  authority,  however,  is  itself  under 
fire;  congressional  and  Farm  Belt  critics 
contend  the  agency  doesn't  adequately  police 
or  punish  cases  of  "price  rigging." 

The  big  speculators  themselves  contend  the 
price  is  shooting  up  because  of  great  de- 
mand, bad  wheather  and  other  factors.  One 
of  them  scoffs:  "Hell.  I  suppose  we're  the  guys 
that  make  It  ralii  all  the  time." 

If  there  is  any  manipulation  In  the  soybean 
markets,  it's  getting  a  lot  of  help  from  a 
superbullish  combination  that  influences  soy- 
beans. A  fundamental  factor  is  unprece- 
dented foreign  demand  for  soybeans  and  soy- 
bean meal,  caused  by  the  increasing  taste  of 
Europeans,  Japanese  and  others  for  meat 
and  meat  products  colliding  with  reduced 
worldwide  production  of  grains,  fish-meal 
and  other  high-protein  animal  feeds.  .  .  . 


BRUCE  SAGAN.  CHAIRMAN  OF  ILLI- 
NOIS HOUSING  AUTHORITY 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1973 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Bruce  Sagan  is  the  publisher  of  the 
Economist  newspapers  in  the  South  Chi- 
cago area  and  its  suburbs.  He  has  re- 
cently been  appointed  by  Gov.  Daniel 
Walker  as  the  chairman  of  the  Illinois 
Housing  Development  Authority. 

As  the  chairman,  Mr.  Sagan  will  serve 
for  a  4-year  term  on  the  authority 
which  funds  Government-financed  hous- 
ing. 

Mr.  Sagan  is  president  of  Englewood 
Manor,  Inc.,  which  was  the  first  mod- 
erate-income  housing   project   In    the 
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country,  and  is  chairman  of  the  plan- 
ning committee  of  the  Southtown  Plan- 
ning Association.  The  organization  is 
active  in  urban  renewal  in  the  Engle- 
wood Community. 

Mr.  Sagan  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
active  participation  in  these  vital  com- 
munity activities. 


TERMINATION  OF  FEDERAL  SUP- 
PORT FOR  LOCAL  COMMUNITY 
ACTION  PROGRAMS 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12.  1973 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  under  the  fiscal  year  1974  budget, 
the  administration  has  proposed  the  dis- 
mantling of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  the  elimination  of  Fed- 
eral support  for  local  Community  Action 
programs.  The  President  has  suggested 
that  continuance  of  Community  Action 
programs  be  at  local  option  with  local 
financial  support,  suggesting  possible 
usage  of  revenue -sharing  funds.  However, 
the  transition  from  Federal  to  local  sup- 
port is  difficult. 

Recently,  I  received  a  statement  re- 
garding attempts  to  secure  local  support 
for  the  Oakland  County  Commission  on 
Economic  Opportunity  in  southeastern 
Michigan.  Officials  are  trying  to  secui'e 
support  from  the  43  separate  units  of 
government  cui-rently  served  by  the  pro- 
gram. A  copy  of  the  statement,  describ- 
ing in  detail  the  problems  these  efforts 
have  encountered,  follows: 
Statement 

Since  January  1973,  the  OCCEO  Board,  its 
eight  geographic  advisory  councils,  the  agen- 
cies which  relate  to  this  organization  and 
the  various  educatipnal  institutions  located 
In  Oakland  County  have  worked  diligently 
with  the  units  of  government  to  assure  the 
continuation  of  the  basic  Community  Action 
Agency  in  Its  program  thrust  through  the 
use  of  Revenue  Sharing  funds. 

Needless  to  say  the  organization  is  now 
at  a  stalemate.  The  local  units  of  government 
are  saying  that  they  would  like  to  contribute 
to  the  programing  efforts  of  this  agency  so 
that  it  may  continue  to  serve  the  poor  and 
the  disadvantaged  in  their  geographical  area, 
but  they,  in  fact,  have  allocated  all  of  their 
funds  in  areas  not  related  to  human  serv- 
ices. They  have  also  stated  that  they  would 
like  to  see  the  County  government  provide 
the  basic  funding  to  continue  these  efforts. 

The  County  legislative  body  also  savs  that 
they  have  earmarked  their  funds  and  can- 
not redirect  their  priorities  at  this  time  and 
do  not  feel  that  the  monies  needed  to  con- 
tinue this  organization  can  be  found  at  this 
time. 

The  Oakland  County  Commission  on  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  as  a  Community  Action 
Program,  has  operated  in  43  of  the  63  local 
units  of  government  In  Oakland  County  pro- 
viding a  wide  range  of  services  for  the  dis- 
advantaged community  and  also  has  ini- 
tiated a  host  of  institutional  changes  that 
have  benefited  the  total  population  in  this 
County.  If  in  fact,  an  individual  wished  to 
exert  his  many  options  and  become  a  par- 
ticipant In  any  of  these  institutions  for 
service  it  would  allow  him  to  become  a  tax 
paying  individual  rather  than  a  tax  con- 
sumer through  becoming  more  employable. 

It  Is  extremely  disheartening  to  be  placed 
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in  a  position  where  you  are  dealing  with  the 
illogical  and  that  illoglc  is;  I'll  contribute 
once  someone  else  contributes;  or,  bow  much 
will  the  County  contribute  and  then  we  will 
make  a  decision;  or  the  County  saying,  how 
much  has  the  local  unit  of  government  con- 
tributed and  then  we  will  contribute.  All  In 
all  the  $859,000  did  support  a  total  budget 
amount  equal  to  $3.3  Million.  This  budget  is 
linked  to  a  central  administrative  system 
overlapping  no  other  delivery  system  and 
comprehensively  coordinating  this  money 
with  the  systems  in  Oakland  County  to  as- 
sure a' maximizing  of  both  the  Federal  and 
local  dollar. 

For  some  reason  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
make  the  new  politicians  understand  or  see 
this  dilemma  and  they  do  not  feel  that  there 
Is  any  obligation  on  their  part  to  support  an 
agency  that  was  previously  Federally  funded. 

Recognizing  that  they  cannot  understand 
or  logically  determine  for  themselves  that 
the  reason  they  have  not  had  the  problem 
brought  to  their  attention  through  their  local 
constituency  is  because  this  agency  has  ade- 
quately provided  these  services  to  their  con- 
stituents and  regularly  provided  the  polltl- 
cans  with  Information  regarding  what  was 
happening  in  the  area  of  human  services  In 
their  geographic  area  of  concern.  But  now 
that  it  Is  their  time  to  bear  the  burden  and 
to  share  their  wealth  with  the  poor  and  the 
disadvantaged  it  Is  now  an  obligation  that 
they  do  not  see  why  they  should  have  to 
assume. 

Local  units  of  government,  and  even  the 
County  government  in  Oakland,  are  not  ready 
to  assume  the  position  of  sharing  their 
wealth  and  providing  the  bare  essentials  to 
serve  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  in  this 
County.  But,  they  wish  this  agency  to  con- 
tinue delivering  its  services  by  some  magical 
way  to  their  constituents.  In  recognizing  the 
anxiety  of  the  paraprofesslonal  staff  who 
have  benefited  from  opportunities  brought 
about  by  OCCEO,  many  have  left  the  orga- 
nization. This  came  about  because  they  were 
threatened  by  the  various  news  media  ar- 
ticles being  circulated  regarding  the  status 
of  OEO  Nationally.  When  you  explain  the 
problem,  their  reaction  is,  you  must  continue 
to  deliver  those  services,  but  without  any 
financial  commitment.  This  Is  beyond  us, 
where  they  think  the  funding  will  come 
about  to  achieve  this.  They  are  also  looking 
at  building  superstructures  utilizing  Federal 
Revenue  Sharing  monies  without  any  con- 
sideration for  the  experience  of  any  agency 
like  this  or  the  fragmentation  and  duplica- 
tion that  will  come  about  If  little  empires 
are  built  providing  big  overhead  costs  and 
very  little  programmatic  planning,  develop- 
ment, coordination  and  knowledge  of  the 
system  as  a  whole. 

On  behalf  of  the  67,000  poor  families,  as 
defined  by  the  poverty  guidelines  in  Oakland 
County,  we  appeal  to  you  to  use  your  In- 
fluence in  assuring  that  the  Community  Ac- 
tion Agencies  are  provided  with  a  grace  peri- 
od, no  matter  how  meager  the  funding  might 
be,  until  the  local  politician  is  knowledge- 
able and  geared  to  the  fact  that  if  they  can- 
not establish  as  a  priority  the  funding  for 
services  to  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  that 
no  one  wlU. 

Hopefully  we  will  have  your  support  when 
this  comes  before  you  in  Congress. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12.  1973 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
explain  that  I  was  absent  for  rollcalls 
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Nos.  200  through  210  yesterday  as  I  was 
attending  the  hearing  in  Miami  held  by 
the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  on  drug-abuse 
education. 


LONDON  NEWSPAPERS  AND 
WATERGATE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12.  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
two  articles  written  from  abroad.  The 
first  is  an  editorial  from  the  London 
Times  dated  June  5,  1973;  the  second 
article  is  from  the  London  Sunday  Ex- 
press and  is  dated  June  10.  This  article 
is  written  by  Angus  Maude,  a  Member 
of  Parliament  in  Great  Britain. 

Both  of  these  articles  put  Watergate 
in  a  slightly  different  perspective.  Both 
seem  to  feel  that  the  press  coverage  is 
less  than  totally  unbiased.  I  felt  they 
were  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve 
the  study  and  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

It  is  my  observation  that  publishers, 
editors,  a  number  of  columnists,  and  even 
working  reporters  recognize  that  cover- 
age on  Watergate  has  included  a  great 
deal  of  hearsay  and  extraordinary  em- 
phasis on  political  rumor.  Certainly,  the 
two  articles  I  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  reflect  a  degree  of  objectivity, 
which  distance  from  the  event  makes 
possible. 

[Prom  the  London  Times,  June  5,  1973] 
Due   Process  or  Law 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  in 
the  unenviable  position  of  being  tried  by  his 
fellow  countrymen  in  three  different  forums, 
each  of  which  has  its  own  particular  defici- 
encies and  two  of  which  have  the  power  to 
offer  freedom  from  prosecution  to  those 
whose  evidence  may  accuse  him.  That  is  not 
to  say  the  President  Is  innocent,  or  that  he 
would  be  innocent  if  any  precisely  formu- 
lated charges  had  been  brought  against  blm. 
It  Is  perfectly  possible  for  a  wholly  guilty 
man  to  be  tried  in  a  wholly  unjust  way. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  men  who  have  been 
lynched  in  the  course  of  history  were  lynched 
for  crimes  they  bad  actually  committed.  That 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  what  Mr.  Nixon 
is  now  receiving  is  a  Washington  variant  of 
lynch  law,  and  that  whUe  he  may  or  may 
not  be  innocent,  he  may  never  be  proved 
guilty  by  a  process  so  clearly  lacking  in  jus- 
tice. 

The  three  forms  of  trial,  which  are  taking 
place  simultaneously,  are  the  Ervln  Commit- 
tee in  the  Senate  (and  this  leaves  out  other 
related  Inquiries  by  five  other  Senate  or  Con- 
gressional committees) ,  the  Grand  Jury,  and 
the  media,  including  The  New  York  Times 
and  the  Washington  Post. 

PtTBLICITT 

The  Ervin  Committee  Is  investigating  pre- 
cisely because  the  Senate  thought  that  the 
due  process  of  law  was  working  too  slowly. 
The  Senators  are  trying  to  to  ask  fair  and 
relevant  questions;  there  is  no  allegation 
that  this  is  a  Senate  committee  on  the  lines 
of  the  McCarthy  Committee,  though  It  has 
approximately  the  same  powers  and  rules. 
Yet  Senate  committees  are  not  courts:  they 
do  not  have  an  adversary  procedure;  they  do 
not  have  cross  examination  by  Counsel  for 
the  accused;  they  can  take  and  certainly  do 
take  hearsay  evidence.  The  Ervln  Committee 
has  already  been  warned  by  Mr.  Archibald 
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Cox,  the  special  prosecutor,  of  "risk  of  dam- 
age to  investigations  and  any  resulting  pros- 
ecution". The  enormous  publicity  given  to 
hearsay  evidence  In  televised  hearings  Is  so 
prejudicial  that  it  alone  would  seem  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  fair  trial  for  any  ac- 
cused, even  Including  the  President  himself 
il  there  were  impeachment  proceedings. 

The  second  trlbuinal  is  the  Grand  Jury.  No 
student  of  British  law  will  forget  that  we 
abandoned  the  Grand  Jury  procedure  be- 
cause of  Its  notorious  weaknesses  as  an  in- 
strument of  justice.  Grand  Jury  proceedings 
provide  the  prosecutor  with  opportunities  to 
introduce  prejudicial  evidence  which  would 
not  be  admissible  in  a  trial.  The  Watergate 
Grand  Jury  proceedings  have  been  held  in 
camera  but  have  been  widely  leaked.  The 
public  has  therefore  a  partial  and  unreliable 
account  of  these  proceedings:  that  must  be 
more  damaging  to  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice than  If  there  were  a  full  account  or  no 
account  at  all.  The  publication  of  alleged 
reports  of  proceedings  held  in  camera  would 
be  contempt  of  court  under  British  law. 

The  third  tribunal  Is  the  press,  with  tele- 
vision. But  for  the  work  of  the  Washington 
Post  the  real  elements  of  the  Watergate 
scandal  would  not  have  been  uncovered. 
However,  now  we  have  a  simultaneous  proc- 
ess of  trial  by  newspaper  allegation,  beside 
the  Senate  hearings  and  the  Grand  Jury.  The 
American  press,  and  particularly  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  deserve  their  full  credit  for 
forcing  the  Watergate  affair  into  the  open. 
They  are  however  now  publishing  vast  quan- 
tities of  prejudicial  matter,  that  would  be 
contempt  under  British  law,  which  again 
must  tend  to  prejudice  the  fair  trial  of 
any  accused,  or  if  It  came  to  that,  of  the 
President. 

The  latest  and  most  damaging  example  of 
this  Is  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Dean.  Ac- 
cordmg  to  The  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post,  Mr.  Dean  told  Senate  In- 
vestigators that  he  conferred  with  President 
Nixon  thirty-five  to  forty  times  between 
January  1  and  April  30  of  this  year.  The  sub- 
ject of  these  conversations  was  alleged  to  be 
the  concealment  of  the  fact  that  White 
House  men  were  behind  the  break  In  of  June 
17  last  year,  the  Watergate  burglary.  Mr. 
Dean  also  alleged  that  the  President  agreed 
to  buy  the  silence  of  the  accused.  These  alli- 
gations have  been  denied  specifically  by  the 
White  House,  though  it  is  agreed  that  the 
P>resldent  saw  Mr.  Dean,  who  was  indeed  the 
White  House  counsel  at  the  time. 

This  is  evidence  of  the  greatest  possible 
importance.  It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
if  Mr.  Dean's  evidence  is  true  Mr.  Nixon  is 
not  fit  to  remain  the  President  otthe  United 
States.  Mr.  Dean's  evidence,  if  believed,  would 
convict  the  President  on  two  counts,  firstly 
of  conspiracy  to  pervert  the  course  of  justice 
and  secondly  of  deliberate,  continued  and 
systematic  lying  to  cover  up  his  own  part 
in  that  conspiracy.  In  practice.  If  Mr.  Dean's 
evidence  comes  to  be  accepted,  it  coulif^ell 
lead  to  the  successful  impeachment  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  it  Is  the 
first  evidence  in  the  whole  case  which  takes 
the  central  matter  straight  home  to  the 
President;  not  by  hearsay  but  by  direct  ac- 
count. 

This  evidence  of  Mr.  Dean's  has  come  out 
first  In  two  great  newspapers,  the  most  Im- 
portant national  newspapers  of  the  United 
States.  Perhaps  one  should  consider  what 
the  quality  of  lii.  Dean's  statement  is  as  evi- 
dence. In  the  first  place  it  was  given  to  Sen- 
ate investigators  whose  committee  have  the 
power  to  give  or  withhold  immunity  from 
prosecution  to  witnesses  before  the  Senate 
committee.  Mr.  Dean  has  stated  that  he  will 
not  be  the  fall-guy,  and  one  way  In  which  he 
could  avoid  being  the  fall-guy  would  be  to 
obtain  immunity  for  himself  in  return  for 
his  evidence  against  other  people.  There  is 
a  long  legal  tradition  that  the  evidence  of 
those  who  wish  to  turn  Queen's  evidence 
should  be  treated  with  suspicion. 
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SLENDER   EVIDENCE 


Mr.  Dean's  evidence  was  a  preparatory 
statement;  It  was  not  given  on  oath;  It  was 
not  given  In  open  hearings;  It  was  not  given 
In  open  court;  It  must  have  been  subject  to 
questioning  by  the  staff  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, but  not  to  public  examination.  It 
was  most  certainly  not  open  to  cross-ex- 
amination by  counsel  for  the  President.  On 
these  grounds  alone  It  Is  hard  to  think  how 
evidence  could  be  less  satisfactory.  Yet  on 
this  evidence  could  well  be  based  public  con- 
clusions which  could  destroy  a  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  case  is  In  fact  worse  than  this.  Any 
cross-examination  would  have  put  to  Mr. 
Dean  the  apparent  contradictions  between 
this  statement,  now  so  unfortunately  leaked 
to  the  press,  and  the  earlier  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Dean's  "trlends"  in  an  Interview  pub- 
lished by  Neiupjceek  on  May  6.  Mr.  Dean's 
friends  reported  that  Mr.  Dean  did  think 
that  Mr.  NLxon  knew  of  the  cover-up.  but 
gave  only  the  slender  evidence  of  an  inter- 
view In  September.  1972.  In  which  the  Pres- 
ident stated:  "Good  Job.  Bob  told  me  what 
a  great  Job  you've  been  doing."  Mr.  Dean 
took  this  to  refer  to  the  cover-up.  By  May 
6  we  are  therefore  already  dealing  with  a 
Mr.  Dean  who  Is  a  hostile  witness  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  He  makes  no  mention  then  of 
the  thlrty-flve  meetings,  but  provides  much 
more  remote  evidence  for  his  belief  that  the 
President  knew  what  was  happening. 

That  Is  not  a  crucial  Inconsistency;  Mr. 
Dean  could  well  have  been  dribbling  out  the 
truth,  a  little  last  month,  a  little  this  month. 
In  the  same  interview,  however,  Mr.  Dean's 
friends  quoted  another  story  of  Mr.  Dean 
seeing  the  President.  Mr.  Dean  admitted  that 
he  had  never  conducted  the  supposed  In- 
quiry Into  White  House  Involvement,  and 
told  the  President  so  on  March  21.  1973.  "The 
President  came  out  of  his  chair."  In  apparent 
shock.  So  by  Mr.  Dean's  first  account  we 
have  the  President  shocked  by  a  fact  which, 
if  Mr.  Dean's  second  account  were  true,  the 
President  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  know. 
That  little  physical  detail  of  President  Nixon 
bouncing  out  of  his  chair  when  he  hears  that 
Mr.  Dean  has  been  organizing  a  cover-up 
tells  strongly  In  the  President's  favour,  par- 
ticularly aa  it  comes  from  a  hostile  witness, 
and  particularly  as  It  refers  to  a  date  as  re- 
cent as  March  21  of  this  year. 

SAME    PHINCIPLES 

That  Is  not  to  say  that  this  contradiction 
cannot  conceivably  be  explained.  What  it 
does  do  is  illustrate  the  danger  of  prejudice 
inherent  In  press  reports  of  unsworn,  un- 
tested, uncorroborated  evidence.  This  Is  leak- 
age of  evidence  likely  to  prejudice  the  Sen- 
ate committee,  which  when  it  Is  presented 
to  the  Senate  committee  will  further  prej- 
udice any  trial  that  may  depend  upon  It.  It 
Is  prejudice  very  close  to  the  fountain  of  in- 
formation on  which  Justice  at  some  later 
stage  Is  supposed  to  be  done.  The  Dean  leak 
is  lethal.  If  believed,  and  yet  of  mlmimal  evi- 
dential value;  it  alone  could  make  a  fair 
public  trial  impossible. 

The  tragedy  Is  that  the  whole  case  Is  con- 
cerned with  Justice.  ■What  the  President  Is 
accused  of  that  really  matters  Is  to  have  In- 
terferred  with  the  course  of  Justice.  That 
would  be  as  grave  an  offense  as  a  President 
could  commit.  Yet  are  not  the  Senate  com- 
mittee who  are  taking  and  publishing  hear- 
say evidence  to  the  whole  country  also  inter- 
fering with  the  course  of  Justice?  "It  is  much 
more  important  for  the  American  people  to 
know  the  truth  .  .  .  than  sending  one  or  two 
people  to  Jail ",  said  Senator  Ervin,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  committee.  That  is  not  only  in- 
terfering with  the  course  of  Justice,  but  Jus- 
tifying the  decision  to  do  so. 

And  what  about  the  press?  Of  course  the 
American  law  of  contempt  is  very  different 
from  Ota's,  but  the  principles  of  fair  trial  are 
the  same.  How  can  one  justify  the  decision 
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to  publish  the  Dean  leak?  Here  Is  a  real  piece 
of  hanging  evidence,  the  missing  element — 
If  It  Is  believed — In  a  chain  of  proof.  Here  Is 
a  piece  of  wholly  suspect  evidence — unsworn, 
unverified,  not  cross-examined,  contradicting 
previous  evidence,  subject  to  none  of  the 
safeguards  of  due  process,  given  by  a  man 
who  may  be  bargaining  for  his  freedom.  How 
can  the  newspapers  defend  themselves  from 
the  very  charge  that  they  are  bringing 
against  the  President,  the  charge  of  making 
a  fair  trial  impossible.  If  they  now  publish 
evidence  so  damming  and  so  doubtful  with 
all  the  weight  of  authority  that  their  publi- 
cation gives? 

The  Whtte  House  Witch  Hunt 
(By  Angus  Maude,  M.P.) 

Have  the  Americans  taken  leave  of  their 
senses?  Looking  objectively  at  the  handling 
of  the  Watergate  Affair  and  Its  ramifications, 
one  Is  almost  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  have. 

It  is  pretty  horrifying  to  watch  the  way  in 
which  supposedly  responsible  Americans  in 
the  higher  echelons  of  politics  and  public  af- 
fairs are  going  about  the  business  of  dis- 
crediting not  only  their  President  but  the 
whole  system  of  government  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Press  and  the  other  media  are  en- 
thusiastically urging  them  on  and  revelling 
In  the  resultant  mess.  Every  accusation 
against  President  Nixon  and  his  staff,  how- 
ever untested  and  however  tainted  its  source. 
Is  given  the  widest  publicity. 

Every  possible  innuendo  Is  used  to  slant 
the  impression  given  to  the  public,  apparent- 
ly In  the  hope  of  fixing  the  peoples  verdict 
before  half  the  evidence  has  been  heard. 

PRETENCE 

Perhaps  the  most  nauseating  feature  of 
the  campaign  is  the  self-righteous  pretence 
of  the  smearers  that  they  are  only  "acting 
In  the  public  Interest"  and  "helping  to  get  at 
the  truth."  The  only  facts  that  they  are  In- 
terested In  are  those  that  can  be  used  to  dis- 
credit the  President:  and  the  way  the  cam- 
paign has  been  handled  Is  not  In  the  public 
Interest  at  all,  but  deeply  damaging  to  the 
United  States  and  to  all  the  best  things  for 
which  America  stands. 

All  the  half-forgotten  elderly  whizz-kids 
of  the  Jack  Kennedy  era  have  been  writing 
articles — many  of  them  syndicated  over 
here — viciously  venting  their  traditional  ha- 
tred of  President  Nixon,  but  adding  senten- 
tlously  that  the  whole  horrible  business  is 
really  a  blessing  In  disguise  which  will  lead 
to  much-needed  reforms  in  the  system  of 
government. 

Clearly  they  see  It  as  a  heaven-sent  band- 
wagon on  which  they  can  hitch  a  ride  to- 
wards the  ultimate  triumph  of  Senator  Ed- 
ward Kennedy.  That  a  victory  for  this  deplor- 
able man  would  be  for  them  and  for  most  of 
the  Eastern  American  liberal  establishment,  a 
desirable  consummation  of  the  present  cam- 
paign Is  a  sufficient  guide  to  their  sense  of 
values. 

Of  course,  the  Watergate  Affair  Is  a  sorry 
mess.  It  is  at  least  obvious  that  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  some  pretty  strange  people  to 
his  personal  and  political  staffs.  But  the  wide- 
spread assumption  that  he  himself  is  guilty 
of  corruption  and  Illegal  practices  Is  still  un- 
supported by  convincing  evidence. 

DAMAGE 

In  default  of  this,  his  detractors  have  re- 
sorted to  the  argument  that  if  he  were  not 
guilty  he  would  already  have  proved  himself 
Innocent— which  Is  a  typical  Inversion  of  the 
principles  of  fairness  and  Justice  for  which 
they  purport  to  stand. 

The  important  point,  however,  is  this. 
Whatever  truth  emerges  at  the  end  of  the  In- 
quiries, whether  the  President  Is  vindicated 
or  brought  down,  the  whole  business  is  being 
handled  and  exploited  in  a  way  calculated 
to  do  the  most,  not  the  least,  lasting  damage 
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to  America  and  to  the  true  Interests  of  its 
people. 

Mr.  Nixon's  enemies,  of  course,  are  saying 
smugly  that  It  is  his  handling  of  the  affair 
that  is  doing  all  the  damage;  but  even  a 
cursory  study  of  the  American  Press  coverage 
makes  It  clear  that  this  is  not  true.  They  are 
out  to  destroy  him,  and  they  do  not  seem  to 
care  who  or  what  suffers  In  the  process. 

Of  course  I  do  not  know  what,  if  any- 
thing, the  President  has  to  hide.  But  at  this 
critical  Juncture  for  both  the  American 
economy  and  his  own  foreign  policy,  he  car- 
ries a  burden  of  responsibility  that  must 
make  him  hesitate  to  become  personally  in- 
volved too  deeply  In  the  comparative  Irrele- 
vancy of  the  Watergate  Inquiries.  Any  re- 
sponsible householder  Is  more  concerned 
about  an  Imminent  threat  to  the  fabric  of 
his  building  than  about  a  temporary  smell 
in  the  drains. 

You  would  have  thought  that  any  edu- 
cated American  could  foresee  the  desperate 
consequences  of  a  major  constitutional  crisis 
at  this  time.  And  that  any  responsible  com- 
mentator over  here  would  hesitate  before 
light-heartedly  handing  out  more  ammuni- 
tion to  America's  enemies  In  this  country. 
Yet  the  B.B.C.  seems  to  be  positively  revel- 
ling in  it. 

Why  have  the  B.B.C.— and  Indeed  ITV— 
news  and  current  affairs  men  been  playing 
up  the  Watergate  business  so  assiduously? 
They  cannot  really  believe  that  the  British 
public  find  it  all  that  rivetting. 

They,  like  their  American  counterparts, 
seem  to  be  actuated  by  a  compulsive  hatred 
of  Mr.  Nixon.  Everything  is  slanted  against 
him.  Often  they  refer  to  him  contemptuously 
Just  as  "Nixon" — a  familiarity  they  woiUd 
never  resort  to  with,  say,  Mr.  Brezhnev  or 
General  Amin, 

Is  this  Just  a  fixation  of  intellectual  lib- 
erals? Or  are  our  media  too  so  deeply  infil- 
trated by  anti-American  Leftists  that  they 
feel  compelled  to  attack  the  one  man  who 
seemed  likely  to  save  America  and  restore  its 
influence  In  world  affairs? 

Let  us  remember  one  or  two  things  about 
President  Nixon. 

He  won  his  landslide  election  victory  be- 
cause the  American  people  recognised  his 
practical  achievements  and  wanted  him  to 
complete  the  Job. 

He  seemed  to  be  halting  the  hopeless  drift 
towards  anarchy  and  violence  in  which  the 
country  was  involved.  Peace  had  returned  to 
the  chaotic  university  campuses.  A  stand 
was  at  last  being  made  for  law  and  order. 
He  was  getting  to  grips  with  the  problem  of 
inflation. 

CALIBRE 

Mr.  Nixon  brought  to  Its  only  possible  end 
the  hopeless  bloody  struggle  In  Vietnam— a 
struggle  to  which  Kennedy  and  Johnson  had 
committed  America  at  the  wrong  time  anl 
on  the  wrong  terms.  He  has  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  detente  with  Russia  and  China. 

America,  and  Indeed  the  whole  Western 
world,  already  owes  him  quite  a  lot.  If  he 
survives  we  may  yet  come  to  owe  him  a  great 
deal  more.  No  possible  successor  is  likely  to 
be  a  stateman  of  anything  like  his  calibre. 

Above  all,  let  us  pray  that  If  Mr.  Nixon  Ls 
brought  down  by  the  rabble  now  pursuing 
him,  the  damage  to  America  and  its  friends 
may  be  less  than  they  seem  determined  to 
Inflict.  Perhaps  they  will  at  least  have  the 
grace  to  stop  appearing  to  enjoy  it  all  so 
much. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  533 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  533, 
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I  was  especially  pleased  to  have  sup- 
ported it  when  it  passed  the  House  on 
June  5,  1973.  This  bill  will  authorize  the 
President  to  proclaim  June  17,  1973,  as 
a  day  of  commemoration  of  the  opening 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  by  Jacques 
Marquette  and  Louis  JoUiet  in  1673. 

As  a  student  of  history,  I  feel  that  the 
interest  being  shown  in  the  Marquette- 
Jolliet  trlcentennial  programs  deserves 
our  full  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Marquette  and  Jolliet 
traveled  through  the  heart  of  what  is 
now  the  Fourth  Congressional  District 
of  Illinois,  which  I  am  proud  and  privi- 
leged to  represent.  There  is  great  sup- 
port in  a  number  of  local  communities 
in  my  district  for  programs  enacting  the 
history  of  their  movements  and  retrac- 
ing their  steps  through  the  area. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 533,  I  was  very  pleased  that  it  re- 
ceived expeditious  handling  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  that  it  re- 
ceived the  overwhelming  support  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate. 


MR. 


CONYERS  LAYS  IT  ON 
THE  LINE 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12.  1973 

Ms.  ABZUQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  major 
speaker  at  the  20th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict's recent  community  conference  was 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able John  Conyers — who  last  year  was 
reelected  for  his  fifth  term,  with  88  per- 
cent of  the  vote  from  Detroit.  Mr.  Con- 
yers works  with  me  on  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  and  is  also  a 
member  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. In  addition  to  being  a  leader  of 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action  and 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  he  is 
one  of  the  most  dynamic  leaders  of  the 
Black  Caucus  in  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  pithy  remarks  Mr. 
Conyers  made  at  om-  conference: 
Speech  bt  John  Conyers 

I'm  delighted  to  be  here  with  you  for  a 
couple  of  reasons:  the  first  is  that  I  think 
conferences  such  as  this  are  extremely  im- 
portant In  terms  of  having  a  person-to- 
person  communication  with  our  constitu- 
ents, and  secondly,  I'm  delighted  to  be  here 
because  Bella  Abzug  told  me  to  be  here. 

Now  what  If  this  was  August  of  '72  when 
all  these  Watergate  revelations  were  being 
made?  Do  you  think  there  might  possibly 
have  been  a  different  outcome  to  that  No- 
vember 6th  debacle?  If  we  had  known  then 
what  we  know  now?  I  don't  give  too  much 
credit  to  the  media — sure  they  did  their  bit — 
but  most  of  them  kept  it  down:  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  the  Times  ran  the  stories 
and  the  rest  of  the  people  had  to  find  it  in 
small  type  on  the  back  of  newspapers.  But 
back  last  summer  I  began  thinking  about 
this  and  I  circulated  to  some  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  this  brief  state- 
ment which  said  "The  Nixon  Administration 
now  stands  accused  of  operating  an  es- 
pionage ring  for  the  purpose  of  sabotaging 
the  Presidential  campaign  of  the  Democratic 
candidate.  These  charges,  widely  reported  in 
the  media,  have  been  given  fuj-tber  substance 
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by  detailed  Investigation  by  the  Washington 
Post  and  The  New  York  Times,  C.B.S.  News, 
the  Los  Angeles  Tlpies  and  Time  Magazine 

"Prom  these  sources  a  picture  has  emerged 
of  a  clandestine  committee  headed  by  past 
and  present  White  HousA  oa^cials  and  Cabinet 
officers  which  used  a  m^^ve  and  secret  fund 
raised  to  support  Richard  Nixon's  election 
for  the  following  purpose:  illegal  electronic 
surveillance  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee headquarters  at  Watergate,  breaking 
and  entering  at  the  Democratic  headquarters 
in  order  to  steal  and  copy  political  files, 
deliberately  issuing  false  statements  and  In- 
formation in  the  name  of  the  Democratic 
candidates  for  the  purpose  of  defamation, 
deliberate  attempts  to  wreck  campaign  events 
scheduled  on  behalf  of  Democratic  Presiden- 
tial candidates,  assigning  investigators  to 
shadow  and  collect  dossiers  on  the  personal 
lives  of  Democratic  candidates  and  their 
families. 

"If  these  charges  are  true,  they  constitute 
not  only  fiagrant  violations  of  the  law  but 
an  attack  on  the  entire  concept  of  free  and 
democratic  elections,  consciously  directed  by 
those  persons  around  the  President  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  preserving  his  personal 
power.  Efforts  to  discover  the  truth  about 
these  charges  before  the  election  date  have 
been  consistently  blocked  by  the  executive 
branch  and  by  leaders  of  the  Republican 
party.  The  F.B.I,  report  cited  by  the  press 
has  not  been  released.  The  trial  of  the  men 
caught  in  the  Watergate  has  been  postponed 
and  with  certain  exceptions  a  gag  placed  on 
the  parties  to  the  case.  White  House  aides 
have  refused  to  testify  before  Congressional 
committees.  And  certain  members  of  Con- 
gress have  denied  their  committees  the  sub- 
poena power  needed  to  compel  testimony 
from  those  parties  allegedly  involved. 

"Thus,  voters  on  November  7  will  be  denied 
the  dispassionate  presentation  of  the  evi- 
dence that  they  deser^'e  on  so  grave  an  issue. 
The  White  House  claims  that  neither  the 
President  nor  any  of  his  aides  has  been 
Involved  in  any  Improper  or  illegal  activity, 
but  sooner  or  later — no  doubt,  after  the  elec- 
tion— all  of  the  facts  will  eventually  come 
out  into  the  open.  At  that  time  we  will  cer- 
tainly know  what  has  happened  and  who 
must  bear  the  responsibility. 

"We,  the  undersigned  members  of  Con- 
gress, would  like  to  go  on  record  at  this  time 
to  promise  that  if  we  find  that  tUe  White 
House  was  directly  involved  in  these  acts, 
we  will  have  no  choice  but  to  introduce  a 
resolution  of  Impeachment  against  Richard 
Nixon  for  the  criminal  sabotage  of  the  elec- 
toral process  of  the  United  States. 

"The  Constitution  assigns  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  task  of  enforcing  the 
high  standards  of  conduct  expected  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  We  believe 
that  the  present  charges  against  Richard 
Nixon,  if  proven  to  be  true,  grossly  violate 
those  standards  and  therefore  a  resolution 
of  impeachment  would  be  the  only  response 
consistent  with  our  responsibility  as  mem- 
bers of  Congress." 

Now  let's  examine  what  It  is  we  hope  to 
find  in  the  course  of  the  Investigations  of 
Watergate:  the  grand  Jury  nosing  around, 
the  F.B.I,  probes  that  are  now  regularly 
talking  to  members  and  former  members  of 
the  Nixon  staff.  Including  the  former  direc- 
tor of  the  F.B.I.,  who  we  now  find  is  very 
largely  Involved.  Not  to  mention  two  former 
Attorney  Generals,  and  the  President's  own 
personal  lawyer  and  the  ex-C.I.A  and  P.B.I, 
agents  who  themselves  participated  in  the 
Watergate  burglary. 

What  is  it  that  a  federal  trial,  a  grand 
Jury,  an  P.B.I,  investigation,  a  Senate  com- 
mittee hearing  the  Watergate  matter,  an 
overall  federal  prosecutor,  or  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  can  find  out?  Do  we 
want  to  find  another  member  of  the  White 
House  Staff  who  is  implicated?  Are  we  look- 
ing for  another  ex-CJ.A.  agent  who  is  in- 
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volved?  Are  we  looking  for  another  member 
of  the  President's  campaign?  Another  mem- 
ber or  former  member  of  the  cabinet? 

Not  me.  I'm  not  looking  for  any  more  of 
them.  There's  only  one  question  I  want  to 
find  out.  Did  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  have  knowledge  of  the  Watergate  af- 
fair? 

That's  the  question  that  remains  to  be 
determined,  and  I  submit  to  you  that  none 
of  these  organizations,  agencies,  courts,  and 
juries  and  special  prosecutors  is  empowered 
to  determine  that  question.  The  President  Is 
constitutionally  precluded  from  being  sued 
in  an  ordinary  manner  In  any  court.  The 
doctrine  of  executive  privilege  precludes  him 
from  coming  before  any  Congressional  com- 
mittee and,  as  you  must  know,  it  also  pre- 
cludes any  of  his  aides  who  may  want  to 
invoke  it.  Also,  those  who  have  been  accused 
or  indicted  of  the  crime  have  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination  operating  for  them 
so  they  would  be  absolutely  Insane  to  come 
before  any  special  committee  to  take  an  oath 
to  tell  the  truth,  when  they're  on  trial  and 
could  go  to  a  federal  penitentiary  for  their 
involvement.  There  Is  no  way  that  we  can 
find  out.  short  of  the  President  and  the  Vice- 
President  coming  forward  and  making  the 
one  statement  that  the  people  want  to  hear, 
their  complete  knowledge  about  the  Water- 
gate, not  only  before,  but  what  they  know 
about  it  after  it  started. 

There  happens  to  be  a  crime  called  being 
accomplice  after  the  fact  that  could  also 
be  the  grounds  for  an  impeachment  resolu- 
tion running  to  both  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President,  If  you  please.  It  Just  so  hap- 
pens that  these  plans  did  not  emanate  some- 
where m  Washington:  they  started  in  the 
Executive  Offices  of  the  White  House.  The 
phone  that  was  used  was  the  one  phone  that 
is  in  the  White  House  that  is  is  not  a  govern- 
ment federal  phone,  perhaps  the  only  one 
that  wasn't  wiretapped.  That  was  a  phone 
paid  for  by  the  secretary  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  White  House  staff. 

The  President's  personal  lawyer  was  in- 
volved in  those  conversations.  We  know  now 
that  the  former  attorney  general  of  the 
United  States  lied  to  the  American  people 
and  denied  any  knowledge  of  this  incident. 
And  so  I  say  to  you  that  we're  in  a  crisis 
that  Is  unlike  the  Teapot  £>ome  Scandal  of 
1924.  This  is  far  more  serious.  This  is  even 
worse  than  the  Credit  Mobiller  Scandal  dur- 
ing the  Grant  Administration.  We  have  never 
had  these  wholesale  resignations  and  convic- 
tions and  indictments  thus  far,  and  every 
day  new  revelations  are  brought  forward. 
Catching  the  plane  from  Washington  this 
morning,  I  Just  saw  the  latest  Washington 
Post  headline.  What  did  It  say?  "White  House 
House  connected  to  EUsberg  breaking  and 
entering." 

We  must  also  show  the  Insufferable  con- 
nection between  Watergate  and  Cambodia. 
That  is  to  say,  this  Administration  which 
came  forward  with  the  theme  of  Law  and 
Order  Is  the  most  lawless,  disorderly,  cor- 
rupt Administration  the  United  States  has 
ever  had. 

We're  going  through  a  crisis  of  confidence 
unlike  any  we've  ever  experienced  In  Amer- 
ica. And  so,  therefore,  I  see  a  connection 
between  what  went  on  at  Watergate  and 
the  surrounding  activity.  After  aU,.  Water- 
gate was  a  part  of  a  conspiratorial  plan.  That 
wasn't  the  sole  activity.  That  was  a  part  of 
an  effort  to  subvert  the  political  process  In 
America. 

And  what  about  Cambodia?  Can  you  ima- 
gine, after  ten  years  of  the  most  illegal  and 
immoral  war  in  America's  history,  unde- 
clared and  unconstitutional,  that  the  Pres- 
ident would  violate  the  Paris  accords  and 
we  now  end  up  in  a  neighboring  country  of 
Vietnam,  bombing  away.  Just  exactly  like 
we  did  in  Vietnam,  not  having  learned  the 
first  lesson.  American  flyers  are  already  being 
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kiUed  and  captured.  Vietnam  Two,  all  over 
pgaln. 

So  I  want  to  suggest  something  to  you. 
Yes.  a  resolution  of  Impeachment  might  be 
appropriate  on  Watergate  to  inquire  Into 
whether  or  not  the  President  has  knowledge 
of  It.  I  am  suggesting  to  some  of  my  Repub- 
lican friends  that  they  ought  to  welcome 
such  a  resolution  to  clear  the  President's 
good  name,  that  we  should  all  Join  In  a  very 
fair  and  thorough  and  final  dispositive  hear- 
ing. But  If  for  any  reason  some  of  them 
might  not  agree  to  that.  I  think  that  a  reso- 
lution of  Impeachment  unquestionably  lies 
on  the  basis  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  once  again  exceeded  his  authority 
as  Commander-in-Chief  of  our  armed  forces 
when  he  unilaterally  orders  American  troops 
and  bombers  Into  Cambodia  and  Laos  when 
he  has  told  us  that  those  activities  would  not 
be  conducted  again  without  consulting  with 
the  Congress. 

Now  Im  hoping  that  we  won't  prematurely 
rush  to  Introduce  a  resolution  of  impeach- 
ment. The  day-to-day  resolutions  are  now 
growing  so  rapidly  that  I  think  It  .should  be 
deliberate.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  begin  to 
get  the  American  people  to  understand  that 
the  resolution  of  Impeachment  Is  not  a 
political  tool  one  party  grinds  out  against 
another  party  to  harass  or  embarass  it  or  to 
merely  run  a  vindictive,  partisan  game.  It  Is 
a  serious,  valid,  legitimate  weapon  of  the  par- 
liament that's  available  to  the  Congress  to 
utilize  when  It  finds  that  there's  a  time  ap- 
propriate for  Its  being  brought  Into  use. 

We're  at  the  point  now,  as  your  Congress- 
woman  has  said,  to  examine  if,  when,  and 
how  we  deal  with  this  kind  of  matter.  I'm 
hoping  all  of  you  will  help  all  of  us. 

And  there  is  another  culprit.  It's  so  easy 
to  blame  Richard  for  almost  everything 
wrong  with  Washington  and  In  the  end  I 
guess  his  responsibility  is  quite  generic,  but 
there  Is  something  else  wrong  with  Wash- 
ington and  It's  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Let  me  t^you  a  couple  of  things  that 
might  have  escaped  your  notice.  Guess  who 
passes  legislation  la  America:  the  Executive 
Branch  or  the  Congress?  Guess  who  decides 
what  programs  will  be  Implemented  by  the 
government:  the  Executive  Branch  or  the 
Congress?  Guess  who  Is  supposed  to  deter- 
mine the  Federal  thrust  of  all  the  laws  In 
this  laud?  The  Congress.  It's  about  time  we 
started  to  look  Inside  our  own  political  op- 
eration to  find  out  what's  wrong. 

For  example,  when  the  President  an- 
nounced that  he  wanted  to  dismantle  OEO, 
we  had  a  big  meeting  and  decided  on  "leg- 
islative strategy"  which  turned  out  to  be  a 
Concurrent  Resolution.  That  really  sounds 
great,  I  thought.  But  when  my  staff  and  I 
studied  It.  we  found  that  It  had  not  one  ounce 
of  substantive  legislative  energy.  It  was  a 
"sense  of  Congress"  resolution.  It  dldnt  stop 
anything.  The  dismantlement  would  go  on. 
It  didn't  appropriate  any  money.  It  did  not 
say  to  the  President.  "Thou  shalt  not  im- 
pound or  dismatle."  It  didn't  demand  that 
he  bring  before  the  Congress  any  reorgan- 
ization efforts,  as  he  is  required  to  do  by  law. 
So  I  wrote  a  bill  In  which  Bella  quickly 
Joined  me:  "Thou  shall  not  impound."  plain 
English.  It  said  we  halt  all  Impoundments 
and  any  reorganization— call  It  by  any  name 
you  wish— will  be  brought  before  Congress. 
Senator  Hart  cospon.sored  the  bill  In  the 
Senate,  and  we  have  54  cosponsors  In  the 
House. 

I've  begun  to  realize  that  all  that  busine.ss 
about  following  the  rules  and  gaining  senior- 
ity and  making  the  Congress  a  more 
workable  Institution—  that's  a  bunch  of 
nonsense  until  you  get  rid  of  some  of  the 
people  In  there  who  don't  have  our  philos- 
ophy In  mind  before  they  came,  while 
they're  there  and  when  they  leave.  Until 
we  change  the  makeup,  the  physical  com- 
position  of  the   Congress  and   the   Senate, 
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you're  never  going  to  get  the  progressive 
kind  of  legislative  results  you  ought  to  be 
having  and  that  you  deserve  and  that  brings 
us  here  today. 

Somebody's  got  to  go ! 

I  mean  they  ought  to  be  thrown  out  on 
their  ear.  And  as  I  look  around  at  the  New 
York  delegation,  you've  sent  your  share  of 
do-nothing  liberals  and  a  portion  of  dried 
up  reactionaries  right  out  of  New  York. 

Dont  look  at  Michigan,  because  we're  Jxist 
as  guilty. 

So.  my  feeling  today  Is.  let's  clean  up  the 
Congress,  and  I'm  talking  about  cutting  out 
some  of  the  rhetorical  solutions  and  begin- 
ning to  challenge  the  leadership.  Until  we  do 
that,  we'll  be  writing  perfect  bills  that  are 
going  no  place  because  the  leadership,  the 
bosses,  the  chairmen  of  the  Congress  are 
not  disposed  to  enact  them  at  this  time. 
And  so  It's  out  of  these  concerns  that  I  Join 
you  today  and  also  to  say  that  I  finally 
found  the  courage  to  announce  to  you  that 
from  next  year  on.  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Michigan  Is  going  to  be  having 
this  same  type  of  conference. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


June  12,  1973 


ON  MAKING  GASOLINE  FROM 
-WATER 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  197 i 


Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
originally  read  the  item  many  years  ago 
it  was  with  considerable  excitement  and 
I  have  recalled  it  occasionally  since. 
When  I  ran  across  it  again  recently  it 
occurred  to  me  that  others  might  enjoy 
it. 

The  item  first  appeared  in  1935  under 
the  byline  of  Drew  Pearson  and  Robert 
S.  Allen  in  their  syndicated  column 
called  Washington  Merry-Go-Round. 
Not  long  ago  Mrs.  J.  D.  Henderson  of 
Costa  Mesa,  Calif.,  found  it  in  her  files 
as  it  was  carried  by  the  Des  Moines  Reg- 
ister. It  has  an  uncertain  and  ambiguous 
relevance  to  today's  energy  situation. 
Mrs.  Henderson  thought  it  would  make 
interesting  reading  and  submitted  it  to 
the  Daily  Pilot  newspaper  of  Orange 
County  which  reprinted  the  item  on  May 
20, 1973,  as  follows: 

Inventor  Who  Made  Gasoline  Phom 
Water 
Washington,  DC— Today,  with  gasoline 
scarce  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  certain  U.S. 
naval  officers  remember  with  regret  a  mys- 
terious Inventor  who  turned  up  during  the 
last  war  and  said  he  was  able  to  make  gaso- 
line out  of  water. 

The  story  seems  like  a  myth,  but  It  is 
recorded  In  the  U.S.  naval  Institute  proceed- 
ings, an  official  record,  and  the  navy  In  1916 
was  so  convinced  that  gasoline  could  be 
made  out  of  water  that  It  was  willing  to  pay 
•2,000,000  for  the  process. 

But  suddenly,  the  inventor,  a  Portuguese, 
disappeared.  The  navy  has  never  beeji  able 
to  find  him  since. 

Here  Is  the  official  version  as  written  down 
by  Captain  E.  P.  Jessop,  then  senior  engi- 
neering officer  at  the  New  York  navy  yard. 
He  records  that  a  Portuguese  named  John 
Andrews  came  to  the  engineering  labora- 
tory of  the  New  York  navy  yard  where  he 
poured  water  from  a  navy  bucket  Into  the 
fuel  tank  of  a  navy  motor  boat  engine,  then 
took  a  small  phial  from  his  pocket  and 
dropped  6  or  7  drops  of  a  greenish  fluid  Into 


the  tank.  Then  he  said,  "Start  the  engine  " 
The  Inventor  had  not  examined  the  eii- 
glne  or  altered  It  In  any  way.  It  sputtered  a 
bit  at  first,  then  settled  down  to  work  and 
consumed  every  drop  of  fuel  in  the  tanic 
developing  75  percent  of  Its  rated  horse- 
power. 

"By  this  time,"  writes  Captain  Jessop  in 
the  official  record,  "we  were  In  a  state  of 
mind  to  describe.  We  had  seen  a  gas  en- 
gine assimilate  a  great  percentage  of  water 
in  its  fuel,  when  all  our  experience  had 
proved  that  a  very  small  percentage  of  water 
In  the  fuel  would  make  the  engine  refuse 
duty;  and  the  simplicity  of  Andrew's  equip- 
ment seemed  to  make  It  Impo.sslble  for  hun 
to  have  deceived  us." 

WANTED    CASH    OR    NOTHING 

Next  day  the  experiment  was  repeated 
with  salt  water.  This  time,  to  make  sure 
there  was  no  deception,  the  mixture  was 
made  In  a  room  entirely  bare  of  furniture. 
Again  the  inventor  poured  water  Into  the 
gasoline  tank,  mixed  a  few  drops  of  green 
liquid  with  It.  the  engine  started  and  did  not 
even  sputter.  It  settled  down  at  once,  devel- 
oping 75  percent  of  Its  rated  horsepower. 

Next,  Inventor  Andrews  was  taken  to 
Washington  for  a  demonstration  before  the 
navy's  bureau  of  engineering.  It  was  so  con- 
vincing that  the  navy  asked  to  buy  his  In- 
vention. The  price  asked  was  $2,000,000.  Tlv.> 
navy  coimtered  by  offering  to  put  $2,000,000 
In  the  bank  In  escrow,  the  money  to  be  paid 
when  he  had  taught  ten  naval  experts  to 
mix  the  fuel.  Andrews  refused  the  offfr, 
saying  he  wanted  cash.  This  made  the  navy 
skeptical.  They  hesitated,  and  a  day  or  two 
later  the  inventor  disappeared.  He  has  never 
been  heard  of  since. 

"Personally,"  concludes  Captain  Jes.sop,  "I 
believe  that  John  Andrews  had  a  very  valu-  ' 
able  secret,  and  It  Is  a  pity  some  way  could 
not  be  worked   out   to  satisfy  his  require- 
ment." 


COURT  BLOCKS  ILLEGAL  TENURE 
OF  ACTING  OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY  DIRECTOR 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  U.S.  district  court  in  Washington 
held  that  Howard  J.  Phillips  is  seiTing 
illegally  as  Acting  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  The  hypocrisy 
of  the  President's  call  for  law  and  order 
is  emphasized  once  again :  Watergate, 
illegal  impoundments  of  appropriated 
funds,  and  now  an  illegal  appointment 
to  a  high  Government  position. 

Not  only  is  the  administration's  lack 
of  respect  for  the  law  of  the  land  an 
issue,  but  Congress  must  also  deal  with 
the  White  House's  attitude  that  the  poor 
are  second-class  citizens. 

During  the  tenure  of  Howard  J.  Phil- 
lips as  Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  the  administra- 
tion began  a  deliberate,  concerted  attack 
on  antipoverty  programs.  A  court  order 
was  required  to  block  Phillips'  illegal  ef- 
forts to  dismantle  OEO.  Now,  we  learn, 
Phillips  has  been  appointed  to  an  im- 
portant position  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility in  direct  violation  of  the  law. 

The  victims  of  this  latest  administra- 
tion escapade  into  lawlessness  are  the 
25.6  million  poor  Americans  who  must 
bear  the  burden  of  the  emasculation  of 
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Federal  programs  which  were  originally 
designed  to  help  them  into  the  economic, 
educational,  legal,  and  social  mainstream 
in  this  country.  The  efforts  of  the  Pres- 
ident £md  his  officials  to  destroy  the  anti- 
poverty  program  will  sentence  the  poor 
In  the  United  States  to  further  discrimi- 
nation and  degradation.  Yesterday's 
court  decision  represents  another  road- 
block for  the  administration's  path  of 
lawlessness. 


THE    WATERGATE    AFFAIR    AND    A 
DUAL  STANDARD  OF  MORALITY 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  12,  1973 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
condone  anything  that  happened  in  the 
Watergate  affair,  and  I  believe  that  all 
persons  who  were  g\iilty  of  Illegal  acts 
should  be  punished;  but  I  do  believe 
there  has  been  a  dual  standard  of  moral- 
ity and  a  dual  standard  of  justice  ap- 
plied by  many  Individuals,  including  seg- 
ments of  the  American  press. 

Recently  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
a  constituent  whose  name  I  do  not  sub- 
mit because  I  have  not  requested  per- 
mission to  use  his  name.  However,  his 
letter  was  most  effective  and  clearly 
states  a  point  of  view  which  I  think 
should  be  expressed  in  this  day  and  age. 
The  letter  follows. 

May  17,  1973. 
Hon.  Charles  Gttbser, 
Bouse  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Charlie:  This  letter  la  pbUosophlcal, 
but  I  think  it  is  something  with  which  all  of 
us  bad  better  concern  ourselves.  I  don't  like 
what  I  see.  I  am  not  as  certain  as  the  Blrch- 
ers  seem  to  be  that  this  whole  sordid 
mess  is  an  insidious  plot  to  destroy  this  na- 
tion, but  if  it  is  not,  it  sure  as  heU  has  aU 
the  symptoms  of  such  a  plot. 

Let's  make  some  comparisons  of  bow  cer- 
tain news  items  are  carried  by  the  media 
and/or  are  seized  upon  by  yarious  groupa 
and  organizations  and  used  for  their  own 
ends. 

Watergate  Is  treated  as  a  horrendous  crime. 
To  date,  we  are  sure  of  only  one  thing — a 
crime  was  committed — burglary.  The  rest  ap- 
pears to  be  allegations  blown  out  from  within 
the  confines  of  allegation  into  "fact". 

Yet,  in  1960,  and  again  in  1964,  stolen 
ballot  boxes  were  sluffed  off  with  Mona  Lisa 
smUes  while  break-ins  of  local  Goldwater 
headquarters  and  the  planting  of  spies  in- 
side the  Goldwater  Campaign  was  justified 
to  save  the  nation  from  a  "trigger-happy 
war-monger".  Where  was  the  righteous  Indig- 
nation of  Congress  and  the  news  media  then? 

EUsberg  stole  documents.  Whether  their 
revelation  was  harmful  to  the  U.S.  is  not 
the  issue,  although  it  is  of  major  conceriL. 
At  issue  was  the  stealing  of  doctunents  (prop- 
erty) not  belonging  to  Ellsberg.  Result?  He 
is  a  hero — not  in  my  book — but  among  the 
news  media  and  certain  elements  in  thia 
country.  In  my  book —  he  was  a  spy,  the  same 
as  Liddy,  McCord  etc.  Could  we  not  just  aa 
easily  say  that  the  motireB  at  both  the 
Watergate  people  and  Ellsberg  were  the 
same?  Ellsberg  claims  he  did  what  he  thought 
was  right.  What  we  have  here  is  situation 
ethics. 

The  Watergate  episode  was  Justified  on  the 
grounds  of  National  Security  and  protection 
of  the  President.  This  became  unthinkable 
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as  a  despicable  act,  but  the  stealing  of  se- 
curity documents  becomes  heroism. 

Secrets  are  stolen  and  Congress  dignifies 
the  admitted  thief  by  giving  him  credibility 
as  a  witness. 

Angela  Davis,  Magee,  Ellsberg  and  other 
radleals  are  treated  as  the  persecuted  mi- 
norities and  acquittal  with  jubilance. 

Refusal  of  reporters  to  testify  Is  equated 
with  courage  and  heroism.  Refusal  of  Llddy 
to  testify  against  himself  becomes  a  crim- 
inal act.  Murderers  and  rapists  are  the  "vic- 
tims of  society"  while  the  real  victim  sees  no 
justice. 

We  find  supporters  of  the  Genocide  Treaty 
that  would  supersede  the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
permit  an  American  citizen  to  be  hauled  off 
and  tried  in  Russia,  Cuba,  Red  China  or  other 
foreign  countries  on  "genocide"  charges.  You 
also  have  many  of  these  same  people  insist- 
ing that  five  Irish-Americans  imprisoned  in 
Texas  for  refusal  to  testify  before  a  Federal 
Grand  Jury  should  have  been  tried  before  a 
hometown  Grand  Jury  in  New  York. 

The  President  Is  charged,  prosecuted, 
judged,  convicted  and  sentenced  by  allega- 
tions of  witnesses,  the  veracity  of  whom  is 
highly  questionable  to  the  extent  that  even 
Jack  Anderson  stated  there  were  no  legal 
facts  submitted.  Senators  Proxmire  and 
Mansfield  attacked  the  press  and  news  media 
in  stronger  terms  than  Spiro  Agnew  ever  ut- 
tered. The  only  ripple  was  a  blast  by  the 
media  against  Proxmire  and  Mansfield,  a 
blurb  about  the  1st  Amendment  and  then 
they  let  It  die. 

There  are  some  who  seem  more  Interested 
in  destroying  the  President  as  a  man.  There 
are  some  who  seem  to  go  beyond  that.  They 
are  more  interested  in  destroying  the  Presi- 
dency. Then  you  have  some  of  both  who  are 
more  interested  in  their  respective  ends  than 
the  United  States  or  its  form  of  government. 
They  could  care  less  if  It  destroys  the  nation 
so  long  as  their  vlndictlTe  goals  are  achieved. 

I  would  suggest  that  those  who  have  all 
the  "inside"  information  use  those  sources 
to  find  out  who  the  people  are  that  want  to 
destroy  the  President  and  the  Presidency 
Itself,  and  while  they  are  at  it  find  the  dou- 
ble agent  in  the  President's  Campaign  Head- 
quarters and/or  his  White  House  staff.  There 
had  to  be  one  Charlie. 

Quod  licet  Jovl,  non  licet  bovl. 
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ment  is  the  right  of  every  human  being. 
It  Is  hoped  the  injustices  suffered  by 
Lithuanians  will  be  recogiuzed  and  some- 
thing soon  will  be  done  to  correct  this 
Intolerable  situation. 


SAD  DAY  FOR  LITHUANIANS 


HON.  JOHN  Y.  McCOLLISTER 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1973 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  Join  with  all  Lithuanian 
people  in  taking  special  note  of  today, 
June  15.  This  is  a  day  of  special  sadness. 
Not  only  for  the  Lithuanians  but  for  all 
freedom-loving  persons  throughout  the 
world.  On  this  day  in  1940,  Lithuania  was 
forceably  annexed  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Lithuanians  are  still  risking  their  lives 
in  defiance  of  the  Commimist  regime  33 
years  later.  This  courage  and  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  Lithuanian  citizens 
in  their  country  and  in  America  serve  to 
remind  us  that  there  has  been  no  wide- 
spread acceptance  among  Lithuanians  of 
Soviet  rule. 

To  remember  this  day  is  not  a  happy 
task,  but  it  is  significant,  because  it  sym- 
bolizes the  will  and  spirit  of  those  who 
have  not  given  up  iaa.  their  quest  for  a 
free  Lithuania.  Freedom  of  self-govem- 


VEYSEY  OUTLINES  NATIONAL 
BLOOD  BANK  ACT 

HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1973 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  reintroduced  the  National  Blood  Bank 
Act,  an  updated  version  of  the  bill  which 
I  authored  with  nearly  100  cosponsors  in 
the  92d  Congress.  The  new  legislation, 
H.R.  8386,  contains  several  improve- 
ments over  last  year's  legislation.  We 
have  been  assured  serious  committee  at- 
tention to  this  bill  in  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  The  need  for  this  legislation 
is  well  recognized.  Our  archaic  blood 
bank  system  contributes  to  at  least  50,000 
cases  of  serum  hepatitis  aimually,  and 
this  bill  is  directed  squarely  at  eliminat- 
ing that  tragic  and  unnecessary  statistic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  introduction  of  . 
my  original  legislation  in  November  1971,  * 
I  have  received  literally  thousands  of 
letters  of  encouragement  from  through- 
out the  Nation  from  serum  hepatitis  vic- 
tims who  sui-vived,  and  from  the  families 
of  serum  hepatitis  victims  who  were  not 
so  fortunate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  op- 
position to  this  legislation  has  been  al- 
most nonexistent. 

The  legislation  would  set  up  under  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  a  national  blood  bank  program, 
to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  and  with  the  job  of  assuring  an 
adequate  supply  of  safe  blood  through- 
out the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  main  thrust  of  my 
legislation  will  be  to  begin  a  transfor- 
mation in  our  nationwide  blood  banking 
system — a  movement  to  do  away  with 
our  long  time  reUance  on  buying  and 
selling  blood  to  supply  our  needs.  This 
legislation  would  direct  Instead,  a  na- 
tionwide campaign  for  volunteer  blood, 
which  by  documented  medical  statistics 
ranges  from  11  to  70  times  safer  than 
purchased  blood.  In  short,  the  Intent  is 
to  do  away  with  the  skid-row  brokers  of 
disease-ridden  blood  who  are  not  con- 
trolled by  law  in  most  States. 

My  bill  would  require  simply  that  pre- 
dominately volunteer  blood  be  labeled 
class  A,  and  that  commercial,  or  pur- 
chased blood  be  labeled  class  B  unless 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  can  otherwise 
justify  classifying  purchased  blood  class 
A  from  a  i>articular  blood  bank's  past 
performance. 

Along  with  the  drive  to  develop  a 
reliable  supply  of  volunteer  blood,  my 
legislation  would  institute  a  close  watch 
on  sources  of  diseased  blood,  through  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Blood  Do- 
nor Registry.  Persons  who  are  involved 
in  the  transmission  of  hepatitis  will  then 
be  notified  and  screened  out — for  their 
own  good  as  well  as  that  of  the  pcrtential 
unwitting  victim. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  the  complete  text 
of  the  National  Blood  Bank  Act  for  the 
information  of  oui-  colleagues,  and  in- 
clude it  as  an  extension  of  my  remarks. 

H.R.  8386 
A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  program  to  en- 
courage   the   voluntary  donation   of   pure 
and  safe  blood,  and  to  establish  a  national 
regl«#y  of  blood  donors 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Sectiok  1.  The  Congress  finds  that  human 
blood  is  necessary  for  medical  treatment 
and  that  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  and 
safe  blood  throughout  the  United  States  is 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation.  Con- 
gress further  finds  that  Interstate  shipment 
of  pure  and  safe  whole  blood  and  blood 
components  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
the  United  States;  that  since  human  blood 
is  a  living  tissue  which  cannot  be  manufac- 
tured, an  adequate  interstate  supply  of 
blood  depends  upon  the  willingness  of  in- 
dividuals to  donate  their  blood;  that  since 
the  virus  hepatitis,  malaria,  and  other  dis- 
eases are  transmitted  in  human  blood  and 
are  found  significantly  more  often  in  the 
blood  of  persons  who  donate  for  monetary 
compensation  than  in  the  blood  of  voluntary 
donors,  the  purity  and  safety  of  the  national 
blood  supply  Is  seriously  threatened  by  the 
inadequate  level  of  voluntary  donation  and 
by  monetary  compensation  of  blood  donors. 
The  Congress  therefore  finds  that  the  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States  will  be  promoted 
by  development  of  a  100  per  centum  vol- 
untary blood  supply  as  soon  as  feasible,  that 
voluntary  donation  should  therefore  be  en- 
couraged and  promoted,  and  that  certain 
procedures  and  standards  should  be  estab- 
lished with  respect  to  the  operation  of  all 
blood  banks  in  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  established  in  the  IDepart- 
ment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  a 
National  Blood  Bank  program. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  order  to  assure  an  adequate 
supply  of  pure  and  safe  blood  throughout 
the  Nation,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  shall — 

(1)  promulgate  regulations  for  licensing 
and  Inspection  of  blood  banks; 

(2)  develop,  by  grant  or  contract,  new 
procedures,  materials,  and  techniques  to  in- 
form the  public  of  the  need  to  donate  blood 
voluntarily; 

(3)  provide  direct  assistance  to  establish 
an  adequate  supply  of  voluntary  blood  in 
those  parts  of  the  country  where  it  is  pres- 
ently unavailable; 

(4)  develop  a  national  program  to  honor 
and  recognize  voluntary  donors; 

(5)  establish  yearly  goals  of  voluntary 
donors  for  each  blood  bank; 

(6)  conduct  evaluations  of  the  effective- 
ness of  various  recruitment  technlqxies  and 
inform  the  licensed  blood  banks  of  the  most 
effective  techniques; 

(7)  classify  blood  banks  as  either  "class  A 
blood  banks"  or  "class  B  blood  banks"; 

(A)  a  class  A  blood  bank  is  one  which  col- 
lects no  more  than  a  specified  percentage  of 
Its  blood  from  paid  donors.  The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  qualify  a  blood  bank  which 
does  not  meet  this  percentage  as  a  class  A 
blood  bank  if.  In  his  opinion.  Its  previous 
record  of  performance  qualifies  it  to  be  so 
classified; 

(B)  a  class  B  blood  bank  is  any  blood  bank 
not  classified  as  a  "class  A  blood  bank"; 

(8)  annually  Increase  the  percentage  of 
voluntary  donors  to  qualify  as  a  class  A  blood 
bank  to  the  highest  level  consistent  with  an 
adequate  national  blood  supply;  and 

(9)  require  that  each  unit  of  blood  col- 
lected by  a  blood  bank  be  clearly  labeled  as 
obtained  either  from  a  class  A  blood  bank 
or  a  class  B  blood  bank. 
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(b)  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  a  regis- 
try of  all  persons  who  give  blood  after  July 
1.  1973,  to  a  licensed  blood  bank  and  shall 
Identify  donors  on  such  registry  who  may 
have  been  Implicated  In  the  transmission  of 
hepatitis  or  who  should  otherwise  be  dis- 
qualified as  blood  donors.  The  Secretary  shall 
notify  all  blood  banks  of  such  disqualifying 
Information 

ADVISORY   COUNCIL 

Sec  4  (a)  Establishment. — There  Is  es- 
tablished an  Advisory  Council  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  following  nine  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President; 

( 1 )  two  representatives  from  each  national 
blood  bank  system,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a 
person  with  not  less  than  five  years'  recent 
experience  in  blood  bank  administration; 

(2)  three  representatives  of  blood  con- 
sumer groups  Including: 

(A)  one  hospital  administrator; 

(B)  one  representative  of  organized  labor; 

(C)  one  representative  of  business  man- 
agement; and 

(3)  two  persons  experienced  hi  advertising 
and  public  relations  neither  of  whom  may  be 
employed  or  retained  during  their  service  on 
the  Council  by  any  firm  or  other  organization 
which  is  engaged  in  operating  a  blood  bank. 

(b)  Duties  of  Council. — The  Advisory 
Council  shall — 

( 1 )  make  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  long-term  policy  goals 
to  be  pur.sued  by  the  Secretary  In  carrying 
out  his  functions  under  section  3  of  this 
Act; 

(2)  make  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  the  encouragement  of 
blood  donation  and  the  motivation,  recruit- 
ment, and  recognition  of  blood  donors; 

(3)  make  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary relating  to  reciprocal  transactions  be- 
tween national  blood  bank  systems  to  the 
extent  that  no  agreement  relating  to  such 
transactions  exists  between  such  systems: 
and 

(4)  make  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary relating  to  the  removal  of  the  cost  for 
purchasing  blood,  as  distinguished  from  the 
combined  cost  of  the  blood  and  Its  process- 
ing from  coverage  under  health  Insurance 
plans. 

(c)  Travel  Expenses:  Per  Diem. — While 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  In  the  performance  of  services  for 
the  Council,  members  of  the  Council  shall  be 
allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
In  llevi  of  subsistence,  In  the  same  manner 
as  persons  employed  Intermittently  In  the 
Government  service  are  allowed  expenses  un- 
der section  5703(b)  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

BLOOD    assurance    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  5.  No  person  other  than  a  blood  bank 
which  Is  classified  as  a  "class  A  blood  bank" 
may  maintain  any  program  in  which  Indi- 
viduals deposit  blood  in  advance  of  their  need 
for  blood  or  pledge  to  give  blood  upon  re- 
quest. 

PURCHASE    OF    BLOOD    BY    FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT 

Sec.  6.  No  agency,  department,  or  other  In- 
strumentality of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  shall  contract  for  or  pay  for 
the  provision  of  blood  from  any  person  other 
than  a  class  A  blood  bank  and  such  agency, 
department,  or  other  Instrumentality  shall 
take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
Insure  that  such  blood  has  been  tested  ac- 
cording to  the  best  available  test  for  hepa- 
titis. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  who  willfully  violates 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  rule  or 
regulation  promulgated  thereunder  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall,  6n  con- 
viction thereof,  be  subject  to  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  both. 
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DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  8.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term — 

(a)  "Blood"  means  human  whole  blood,  or 
any  component  thereof. 

(b)  "Blood  bank"  means  any  person  or 
other  entity  engaged  In  the  bleeding  of  Indi- 
viduals and  performing  any  of  the  following 
functions — 

(1)  recruitment  of  blood  donors; 

(2)  processing  of  blood  for  transfusions; 

(3)  storage  of  blood; 

(4)  crossmatching  of  blood; 

(5)  administration  of  blood  to  Individuals; 
or 

(6)  preparation  of  blood  components  for 
transfusion. 

(c)  "Blood  donor"  means  a  paid  blood 
donor  or  a  voluntary  blood  donor. 

(d)  "Paid  blood  donor"  means  an  Individ- 
ual who  receives  monetary  compensation  or 
an  adjustment  in  his  scheduled  period  of 
prison  confinement  for  his  donation  of  blood 
or  any  component  thereof. 

(e)  "Voluntary  blood  donor"  means  any 
Individual  donating  his  blood  other  than  a 
paid  donor. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  9.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


MAY  WE  HAVE  QUIET,  PLEASE? 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

OF   IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12,  1973 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  seems  obvious  from  an  analysis  of  the 
cunent  fuel  shortage  that  because  the 
causes  are  so  many  and  the  problem  is 
so  enormously  complex  no  simple,  short- 
range  "solution"  is  possible.  Steps  have 
already  been  taken,  however,  to  relieve 
immediate  pressures  and  to  deal  with  the 
most  critical  needs.  The  administration 
initiated  a  voluntary  allocation  formula 
on  May  23,  1973,  and  indications  I  have 
received  from  Idaho's  Second  District  are 
that  those  who  have  contacted  regional 
offices  of  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  with- 
in the  Department  of  the  Interior  have 
received  the  necessary  assistance  and 
complete  cooperation. 

The  Oil  Policy  Committee  will  soon  be 
taking  testimony  on  the  question  of 
whether  the  voluntary  program  is  ade- 
quate and  whether  mandatory  controls 
should  be  instated.  Reports  of  the  results 
of  the  voluntary  program  thus  far  have 
been  encouraging.  However,  I  am  deep- 
ly concerned  over  the  prospects  for  later 
this  summer  when  harvesting  operations 
on  the  farms  are  at  their  peak.  If  the 
usual  recreation  and  vacation  demands 
for  petroleum  create  still  stronger  com- 
petition with  farmers,  a  voluntary  allo- 
cation system  may  prove  insufficient. 

Those  of  us  who  represent  rural  areas 
know  that  there  simply  is  no  greater 
problem  facing  us  at  this  moment  than 
assuring  an  adequate  supply  of  vital 
petroleum  to  farmers  and  the  related 
transportation  industry. 

Apparently  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
shares  my  concern,  as  that  body  recently 
passed  legislation  which  would  make  the 
allocation  program  mandatory.  The  bill 
is  now  before  the  House  and  we  shall 
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soon  have  to  decide  the  question.  Though 
I  do  at  this  point  have  some  reservations 
regarding  the  practical  effectiveness  of 
the  mandatory  mechanism  incorporated 
in  the  Senate  bill,  my  concern  over  its 
being  able  to  cope  from  hour  to  hour 
with  farmers'  needs  across  the  Nation  is 
even  greater. 

Again,  more  thoughtful  study  will  be 
necessary  before  the  proper  answers  be- 
come apparent.  The  potential  conse- 
quences of  any  ill-advised  action  in  a 
nation  as  technologically  oriented  as 
ours  are  such  that  we  must  take  a  calm, 
level-headed  look  at  the  problem.  In 
this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues  an  address  which  was 
recently  delivered  by  one  of  Idaho's  and 
the  Nation's  most  respected  authorities 
on  the  subject  of  power,  Mr.  Ralph  H. 
Wickberg,  who  has  been  a  long-time  and 
dedicated  commissioner  on  the  Idaho 
Public  Utilities  Commission.  To  bring 
Mr.  Wickberg's  analysis  of  the  problem 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  I  in- 
clude his  address  as  part  of  my  remarks : 
Mat  We  Have  Qotet  Please! 

(By  Commissioner  Ralph  H.  Wickberg) 

The  present  energy  crunch  or  crisis  poses 
some  very  unusual  possibilities.  The  con- 
ventional wisdom  indicates  that  the  United 
States  has  consumed  Its  available  energy 
resources  In  a  profligate  manner.  This  con- 
sumption of  energy  resources  without  re- 
gard for  economic  consequence  or  for  future 
availability  has  now  created  some  interesting 
trade  oSs. 

The  U.S.  consumer  has  been  provided  a 
high  standard  of  living  that  cannot  be  main- 
tained by  the  continued  use  of  cheap  energy 
resources  that  have  been  but  are  not  now 
available.  We  now  mtut  seek  out  alternative 
energy  sources  If  our  standard  of  living  is 
to  be  maintained  at  its  present  level. 

There  have  been  numerous  studies  discus- 
sing our  shortage  of  fossU  ftiels,  particularly 
petroleum  products,  and  there  have  been 
many  suggestions  as  to  how  the  U.S.  can 
develop  other  energy  sources  to  replace  those 
now  In  short  supply.  There  are  so  many 
conflicting  Interests  involved  In  assessing 
our  apparent  energy  shortage  and  possible 
cures  thereto  that  It  resembles  the  Tower 
of  Babel.  The  public  Is  being  torn  between 
all  of  these  conflicting  Interests  that  on 
the  one  hand  contend  that  disaster  will 
overtake  the  human  race  If  more  energy 
resources  are  not  developed,  and  those  In- 
terests who  contend  that  there  Is  no  energy 
crisis  and  that  In  their  belief  the  absence 
of  additional  energy  will  bring  back  the  good 
life.  Since  national  and  community  leaders 
are  themselves  divided  on  this  Issue  there 
can  be  no  national  consensus. 

As  a  state  regulat<M-  It  Is  my  considered 
Judgment  that  an  unnecessary  crisis  Is 
quickly  approaching  because  of  a  lack  of 
consensus  amongst  our  Intellectual,  scien- 
tific, political  and  technical  leaders.  It  Is  Im- 
possible for  anyone  to  alert  the  American 
public  to  the  true  situation  when  everyone  Is 
talking  and  no  one  Is  listening. 

It  would  seem  to  this  Individual  that  some 
basic  criteria  could  be  eetabllshed  that  would 
Inform  not  only  the  leaders  of  this  nation 
but  also  the  general  public  as  to  what  penal- 
ties the  energy  crisis  would  impose  on  this 
nation's  economic  and  social  fabric  If  certain 
energy  requirements  are  unmet. 

There  have  been  glowing  pictures  painted 
of  ovu'  increasing  affluent  society  that  has 
been  predicated  In  our  past  use  of  an  ap- 
parent unlimited  supply  of  reasonably  priced 
energy.  Mtmy  people  have  also  assumed  that 
the  work  day  and  work  week  may  decline 
without  additional  energy  supplies  and  still 
the  UJS^^atandard  of  living  wUl  continue  to 


flourish.  This,  In  my  opinion,  is  an  unwar- 
ranted assvunptlon  and  those  that  practice 
this  theory  must  be  Ul  informed  as  to  the 
role  that  energy  plays  In  our  affluent  society. 

There  may  well  be  ligltlmate  conservation 
practices  that  this  nation  and  Its  people  may 
adopt,  but  each  has  economic  and  social  con- 
sequence. In  other  words,  any  long  range 
economic  forecast  that  has  promised  con- 
tinued affluency  to  those  people  now  affluent 
with  glowing  additional  promises  to  the  dis- 
advantaged that  they  will  become  affluent.  In- 
evitably will  be  inaccurate  and  misleading  to 
the  degree  that  energy  could  become  un- 
available or  extremely  e.xpensive.  Should 
energy  become  scarce  the  promises  of  a  bet- 
ter material  life  will  wither  away. 

Our  present  national  debate  on  energy  does 
not  place  the  problem  before  the  American 
people  in  Its  true  perspective.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, this  nation  must  decide,  through  a 
soul  searching  inquiry,  our  national  goals  for 
the  furnishing  of  goods  and  services  for  the 
present  and  succeeding  generation.  Should 
the  country  decide  that  the  material  stand- 
ard of  living  Is  too  high  and  that  the  con- 
sumption rate  of  natural  resources  cannot 
be  maintained,  our  energy  goals  will  be  de- 
termined by  those  decisions. 

The  consequences  of  slowing  down  our 
economy  by  falling  to  provide  for  adequate 
supplies  of  clean  energy  would  be  catastroph- 
ic. Many  millions  of  our  citizens  would  be 
added  to  our  presently  defined  poverty  class 
vis  a  vis  other  heavily  populated  energy  short 
countries.  Our  great  middle  class  would  grad- 
ually fade  away  and  we  would  become  a  na- 
tion composed  of  a  wealthy  minority  and  an 
economically  deprived  majority.  In  other 
words  those  that  have  and  those  that  will 
never  have. 

Every  person  should  understand  that  the 
majority  of  energy  Is  used  for  and  by  the 
mtisses  and  that  If  energy  becomes  scarce  the 
one  who  will  suffer  will  be  you  and  I. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  decide  to  main- 
tain or  improve  our  supply  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices, that  decision  will  also  help  set  our  na- 
tional energy  policy. 

This  nation  has  a  large  number  of  well 
trained  experts  In  all  of  the  necessary  dis- 
ciplines to  accurately  project  population 
trends  for  several  years  into  the  future.  Set- 
ting economic  goals  and  service  levels  for 
the  projected  population  would  be  more 
speculative,  but  at  least  we  should  be  able  to 
ascerts.ln  some  beneficial  results  by  using  our 
national  Intellect  In  a  major  effort  to  solve 
our  present  and  future  people  problems. 

This  nation  Is  blessed  with  the  capability 
of  solving  not  only  our  energy  requirements, 
but  we  can  also  address  ourselves  to  the 
pleasurable  task  of  attracting  people  to  meet 
these  national  goals.  A  well  articulated  na- 
tional policy  should  Include  benefits  for  all 
citizens  Including  the  young,  the  old,  minori- 
ties, scholars,  the  disadvantaged  and,  yes,  the 
affluent. 

Establishing  these  attainable  goals  should 
set  the  stage  for  the  third  century  of  progress 
for  this  nation  and  Its  pe<^le. 


NO  LONGER  A  MIRACLE 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

OF    LOUISIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1973 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents  from  Westlake,  La.,  makes 
some  salient  points  concerning  pollution 
of  our  environment.  She  is  Ms.  Suzsuane 
Pelley,  a  graduate  of  Westlake  High 
High  School  and  now  a  freshman  at 


Northwestern  State  University  in  Natch- 
itoches, La. 

She  writes: 

It  seems  that  the  pollution  problem  has 
gotten  completely  out  of  hand.  It  Is  no 
longer  a  miracle  to  walk  on  water. 

Also,  for  some  reason,  "fresh  alr"rsmells 
funny. 

Surely  something  can  be  done  to  prevent 
Industries  from  polluting  our  water  and  air. 
I  feel  that  wlti^  the  combined  efforts  of  con- 
cerned citizens  and  our  government,  this 
problem  can  be  corrected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  act  of  walking 
on  water  ceases  to  be  a  miracle,  any  ef- 
forts we  make  in  Congress  to  clean  up 
the  environment  will  be  useless,  for  then 
the  age  of  miracles  will  triJy  have  pass- 
ed. Only  our  decisive  action  now  will 
avert  an  irrevocable  situation  and  pro- 
tect the  miraculousness  of  water-walk- 
ing. 


HISTORIC  I.  &  M.  CANAL 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  rLLI^jOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  year,  niunerous  commu- 
nities in  Illinois  will  commemorate  the 
historical  events  relating  to  the  passage 
of  Father  Marquette  and  Louis  JoUiet 
through  what  is  now  Illinois  and  neigh- 
boring States.  Commemorations  such  as 
this  properly  stimulate  an  interest  in 
other  historical  events. 

One  of  the  truly  historical  facilities  in 
the  State  of  Illinois  is  the  old  Illinois  and 
Miclugan  Canal.  Mrs.  Sonia  Kallick.  an 
active  member  of  the  Lemont  Area  His- 
torical Society,  has  contributed  a  very 
fascinating  article  on  the  building  of  the 
canal  and  its  direct  impact  on  the  growth 
of  the  Lemont  community.  The  article 
follows : 

I.  Si  M.  Canal  Sparks  Lemont's  Growth 
(By  Sonla  Kallick) 

Throughout  history,  cities  and  urban  areas 
have  developed  because  of  their  proximity  to 
transportation,  and  In  the  past  the  seas, 
streams  and  lakes  were  the  highways  of  the 
day. 

As  early  as  1673,  Father  Marquette  and 
Louis  JoUiet  were  hindered  by  a  portage  be- 
tween the  Chicago  and  DePlalnes  River.  In 
his  Journal,  JoUiet  pointed  out  that  a  short 
canal  at  the  Chicago  portage  would  allow  a 
ship  to  travel  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  But,  nothing  was  done  until 
after  Illinois  became  a  state  In  1818. 

Then,  urged  by  the  success  of  the  Erie 
Canal  In  New  York,  pressure  was  brought  to 
get  Congress  to  pass  enabling  legislntlon  to 
construct  such  a  canal  and  thereby  open  our 
area  to  settlement. 

On  March  30,  1822,  Congress  authorized 
Illinois  to  build  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
Canal  and  to  finance  the  surveying  with  the 
sale  of  land  along  the  route  of  the  canal.  By 
1830,  the  first  lots  were  sold  in  Chicago  and 
Ottawa.  Only  $18,000  waf'rkcelved  from  the 
first  sale  and  some  p^ple  began  to  have 
doubts  about  the  future  of  the  area  and  the 
canaL 

Surveying  also  revealed  that  a  longer  canal 
had  to  be  built,  since  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  rlvCT  could  not  be  used. 

On  July  4,  1836  the  canal  was  begtm  with 
a  big  celebration  at  Bridgeport.  Contractors 
and  laud  speculators  flocked   to  the  area. 
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Some  few  contractors  finished  their  portions 
of  the  canal  early,  such  as  N.J.  Brown,  who 
ijy  18J7  had  completed  one  mile  of  the  canal 
that  I'ronts  on  Lemont,  but  most  contractors 
ran  into  financial  and  labor  difficulties  and 
the  main  portions  were  net  dug  until  between 
1843  and  1848. 

The  promise  of  con.struction  brought  work- 
ers, farmers,  storekeepers  and  families,  each 
looking  for  wages  and  land  or  both.  Public 
land  along  the  cannl  could  be  purchased  for 
25  rents  an  acre  (before  the  panic  of  1837) 
acd  by  1845  the  got-i^'  wage  for  a  ca:ial  work- 
er ranged  from  50  cents  to  SI. 50  per  day 
d=?!5cnding  upon  a  man's  .skill. 

The  fiisc  settlers  in  ihe  1830's  were  mainly 
fr>.n  the  eastern  s.-aboard  (especially  Penn- 
.-ylvania  and  New  York)  and  of  English.  Ger- 
in'^n  o:  Scottish  ancestry.  Here  in  Lemont, 
Ji.remlah  Luther  and  Forbes  H.  Miner  were 
the  first  to  settle  in  1833.  both  coming  from 
the  East.  They  farmed  the  land  near  131st 
St.  and  Derby  Road. 

These  settlers  were  farmers  looking  for 
the  fabled  rich  farmland  of  Illinois  and  were 
atiracted  by  ihe  ease  of  transportation 
through  the  newly  completed  Erie  Canal,  and 
by  the  lack  of  an  .India 'i  threat  (the  Black- 
hawks  were  defeated  i-i  imj).  They  also  saw 
c.pportunities  to  suppiemeiit  their  farm  In- 
come by  surveying,  contracting,  supplying 
.'iniinali.  operating  boarding  liouses.  taverns, 
inns,  selling  equipment  and  offering  a  whole 
arrav  of  services  to  the  laborers. 

1  he  unskilled  and  .semi-skilled  laborers  on 
the  IMinols  and  Michigan  Canal  were  largely 
nnmlgrants  from  Western  and  Northern  Eu- 
rope along  with  part-time  local  help  and  non- 
farmers.  The  largest  groups  of  immigrants 
were  from  Germany.  Scai\dinavia  and  Ire- 
lairl. 

The  Immigrants  cam,'  for  many  reasons 
(some  of  the  same  reasons  that  cause  people 
to  emigrate  today)  In  the  Scandinavian 
countries  and  Germany,  the  practice  of  leav- 
iUK  all  the  inheritable  land  to  the  eldest  son 
drov.^  many  younger  sor.s  out  lO  seek  land 
in  the  new  world. 

In  Sweden,  the  society  was  based  on  prop- 
erty and  a  non-land  owner  could  not  vote  but 
he  had  to  serve  in  the  military  for  three 
months  a  year  for  three  years.  This  draft  was 
not  popular  and  many  left  to  avoid  service. 

In  Germany,  liberal  student  groups  were 
attacked  for  the  murder  of  a  conservative 
writer.  A  series  of  repres^sivc  measures.  In- 
cluding press  censorship,  dismissal  of  teach- 
ers and  arrests  sent  manv  young  Germans  to 
the  United  States  and  eventually  to  Illinois. 

The  Irish  came  because  of  overcrowding, 
political  unrest  and  famine.  A  young  Irish- 
man, Daniel  O'Connell.  created  agitation 
against  the  Protestant  English  authorities 
and  the  fearful  landowners  encouraged  the 
Irish  Catholic  emigration  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  people  (Ireland  liad  8,200.000  people  in 
1841  compared  to  3,000,000  in  1961).  The 
landowners  often  paid  passage  for  the  eml- 
greea. 

To  add  to  the  problem  in  Ireland,  in  1846 
and  1847  the  potato  crop  failed  due  to  a 
blight,  and  faced  with  famine,  the  families 
of  those  who  left  earlier  followed  them  to 
the  new  world. 

The  working  conditions  were  severe  and 
lite  hard  for  the  immigrant  canal  digger; 
part-tmie  workers,  farmers  and  townspeople 
lofjked  down  upon  them.  Those  with  no  land 
or  money  In  reserve  and  families  to  support 
had  to  live  In  tent  cities.  Many  spoke  no 
English  or  did  so  with  a  strange  accent.  Re- 
ligions differences  became  a  reason  for  mis- 
understandings. 

The  canal  was  built  with  hand  tools  and 
black  powder  and  much  was  dug  through 
marshy  bottom  land.  The  men  working  on 
the  canal  stood  knee  deep  in  water  a  good 
deal  of  the  time  and  were  subject  to  such 
diseases  as  dysentery,  cholera  and  malaria. 

If  it  rained,  work  was  halted  and  the  men 
not   paid,   but   the   daily  hotel   or  boarding 
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house  bill  continued  to  pile  up.  Lonely  men 
In  a  strange  country  often  drank  too  much, 
got  into  fights  and  met  violent  deaths. 

Accidents  were  common  among  the  un- 
skilled and  there  was  no  health  hisurance  for 
the  disabled  or  permanently  injured. 

Unscrupulous  foremen  would  start  fights 
that  led  to  such  disagreements  that  no  one 
was  paid.  Or  from  1837  to  1842,  workers  were 
paid  in  script  rather  than  money.  Some  busi- 
nessmen would  honor  the  script  but  much 
of  it  was  never  redeemable,  especially  as  the 
state  of  Illinois  grew  closer  to  bankruptcy 
due  to  the  cost  of  the  canal  and  other  in- 
ternal improvements. 

Original  plans  for  the  canal  called  for  a 
six  foot  depth  of  water  and  a  60  foot  wide 
canal  from  Bridgeport  to  LaSalle.  The  water 
level  was  to  be  maintained  from  Lake  Mich- 
igan—but the  increased  building  costs  caused 
a  change  to  a  shallow  cut  canal  with  feeder 
canals  from  the  Calumet,  Fox  and  Kankakee 
Rivers  to  maintain  water  levels. 

The  canal  v.  as  finally  completed  in  1848. 
Lemont  had  grown  from  two  people  in  1833 
to  3,000  people  15  years  later.  This  growth 
was  due  mainly  to  the  canal.  The  I  and  M 
Canal  brought  goods  and  people  into  the  area 
and  carried  out  farm  products  and  limestone 
to  the  Midwest  and  South. 

The  first  boat  to  pass  through  the  entire 
canal  was  the  "General  Thornton"  of  La- 
Salle— it  carried  a  cargo  of  sugar. 

One  of  the  best  known  passenger  barges 
on  the  canal  was  called  "the  Queen  of  the 
Prairie."  It  had  a  50  foot  cabin,  nine  feet 
wide  and  seven  feet  high.  It  held  30-50  peo- 
ple traveling  six  miles  per  hour.  If  that  seems 
slow,  remember  it  was  considerably  more 
comfortable  than  traveling  dirt  roads  filled 
with  ruts  and  holes  In  dry  weather  and  a  sea 
of  mud  in  rainy  weather. 

The  greatest  contribution  of  the  I  and  M 
Canal  to  Lemont  was  the  people  it  attracted 
to  work  and  live  here.  From  all  over  the 
United  States  and  the  world  they  came.  Some 
moved  on  when  the  canal  was  completed  but 
many  stayed.  They  saved  their  pay,  bought 
land  or  shops,  became  farmers,  shopkeepers 
and  tradesmen.  They  or  their  children 
learned  English  and  the  customs  of  the  coun- 
try. They  built  the  churches  we  see  today. 
They  became  citizens  of  this  country  and 
the  pioneers  of  the  Lemont  area. 
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remember  colorful  men,  such  as  James  A 
Farley,  and  to  rededlcate  ourselves  to  liv- 
ing up  to  the  examples  and  legacies  that 
have  been  left. 


\ 


ABANDONING  OUR  VIETNAM 
VETERANS 


TRIBUTE  TO  'BIG  JIM" 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  30,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  Congress,  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  in  paying  tribute  to  a  great 
American. 

James  A.  Farley,  now  85  years  old, 
has  been  a  towering  figure  in  American 
political  life  for  some  35  years.  As  the 
leader  of  the  Democratic  Party,  as  a 
confidant  and  close  friend  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt  and  as  Postmaster  General, 
Jim  Farley  helped  to  shape  and  initiate 
the  New  Deal  and  move  our  Nation 
toward  progressive  and  compassionate 
policies.  Today,  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp.,  Farley  is 
an  important  figure  in  the  world  of 
business. 

Now,  as  American  politics  and  politi- 
cians are  being  dragged  through  the  mud 
of  corruption,  deceit,  and  dishonesty,  it 
is  encouraging  to  think  back  to  the  glo- 
rious days  of  the  New  Deal  politics  and 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1973 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Viet- 
nam veterans,  like  the  veteran  of  earlier 
generations,  deserves  adequate  benefits. 

It  is  deeply  disturbing  that  veterans 
aged  20  to  24  have  an  unemployment 
rate  of  9.1  percent  while  7.7  percent  of 
nonveterans  in  the  same  age  group  are 
imemployed. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  grave  concern 
that  educational  benefits  for  veterans 
are  insufficient  in  many  instances. 

Today,  an  informative  article  by  Peter 
Biaestrup  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  entitled  "Abandoning  Our  Vietnam 
Veterans." 

Indeed,  it  is  essential  that  we  not 
abandon  our  Vietnam  veterans,  or  vet- 
erans of  earlier  wars,  for  that  matter. 

Prisoners  of  war,  recently  returned, 
are  certainly  deserving  of  the  honors 
they  are  receiving.  At  the  same  time, 
there  are  thousands  more  veterans  who 
have  also  shown  courage  and  dedication 
to  our  country  and  merit  special  attention 
and  assistance  as  they  go  through  the 
sometimes  painful  process  of  moving 
back  into  the  mainstream  of  American 
life. 

For  the  interest  of  my  colleagues.  I  am 
inserting  the  perceptive  article  by  Peter 
Braestrup  in  the  Record  : 

Abandoning  Our  Vietnam  Veterans 
(By  Peter  Braestrup) 

Amid  widespread  attention  to  the  600  re- 
turning POWs  since  February,  there  has 
been  little  new  emphasis  in  Washington 
on  schools,  jobs,  and  other  benefits  for  the 
2.5  million  other  veterans  who  served  in 
Vietnam  In  1965-72. 

Sen.  Vance  Hartke  (D-Ind.),  chairman  of 
the  Senate  veterans  committee,  and  a 
handful  of  likemlnded  colleagues  on  Capitol 
Hill  voiced  the  hope  that  Mr.  Nixon's  focus 
on  the  POWs,  climaxed  by  last  month's 
White  House  dinner  in  their  honor,  would 
help  the  Vietnam  ex-GIs  as  well. 

According  to  both  congressional  and  ad- 
ministration sources,  no  such  effect  has  oc- 
curred. Indeed,  the  administration,  largely 
on  budget  grounds,  has  quietly  resisted  con- 
gressional pressure  for  more  "action"  to  help 
veterans. 

"Our  POWs,"  observed  Sen.  Alan  Cran- 
ston (D-Calif.)  recently,  "deserve  all  the 
attention  they  are  getting.  Our  disabled  and 
unemployed  veterans  deserve  equal  attention 
which  they  are  not  getting." 

Veterans  Administration  sources  said  that 
the  $12  billion  a  year  agency  had  received 
no  fresh  guidelines  from  the  White  House 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  speed 
up  VA  benefit  payments,  including  GI  Bill 
checks,  in  response  to  recent  criticism,  hot- 
ably  in  Denver  and  San  Diego. 

Moreover,  these  sources  said,  OMB  was 
still  exploring  ways  to  cut  VA  disability  pay- 
ments to  Vietnam  amputees  and  others  as 
an  anti-inflation  measure.  A  VA  "draft" 
plan,  ordered  by  OMB,  to  cut  such  benefits 
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up  to  60  per  cent  was  withdrawn  last  Febru- 
ary by  White  House  order  after  an  uproar 
on  Capitol  HUl. 

Education  and  jobs  have  been  the  chief 
congressional  concerns. 

One  major  contention  by  Sen.  Hartke, 
Sen.  Charles  McC.  Mathias  (R-Md.)  and 
their  allies  is  that  the  current  $l,980-a-year 
allowance  to  Vietnam  veterans  for  tuition, 
living  expenses  and  all  other  college  costs 
fails  both  to  meet  1973  costs  and  to  match, 
In  real  terms,  the  tultlon-plus-$75  a  month 
GI  BUI  enjoyed  In  the  '40s  by  World  War 
11  veterans.  Veterans  Administrator  Donald 
E.  Johnson  has  not  argued  otherwise  in 
congressional  testimony. 

Under  a  law  signed  by  President  Nixon 
Oct.  14,  Johnson  had  six  months  to  produce 
a  comparative  study  of  World  War  II  and 
Vietnam  era  GI  Bill  costs  and  benefits.  Con- 
gress wanted  the  study  by  April,  1973,  In 
order  to  revise  Vietnam  veterans'  benefits  In 
time  for  the  start  of  1973  school  year. 

In  April,  Johnson  quietly  Informed  the 
Senate  and  House  veterans  panels  that  his 
agency  had  been  unable,  because  of  various 
procedural  problems,  to  get  started  on  the 
study.  He  said  It  would  be  ready  In  Septem- 
ber. 

Hartke  was  enraged.  He  wrote  Johnson 
May  3  that  Vietnam  veterans  "may  Infer 
that  this  delay  Is  Intentional"  so  as  to  handi- 
cap any  congressional  action  to  increase  GI 
Bill  benefits  "prior  to  the  start  of  the  1973 
fall  term." 

On  May  7,  Sen.  George  McGovern  (D-S.D.) 
with  the  backing  of  four  other  senators.  In- 
troduced legislation  adding  up  to  $1,000  per 
year  In  tuition  payments  to  the  current  $1,- 
980  GI  Bill  benefits — theoretically  enough, 
with  work-study  programs  and  other  aid,  to 
get  the  ex-GI  through  most  schools,  despite 
inflation.  A  similar  bill  Is  being  circulated  In 
the  House. 

However,  Hartke  plans  no  hearings  on  Mc- 
Govern's  bill,  on  grounds  that  the  more  con- 
servative House,  buttressed  by  White  House 
objections  as  In  the  past,  will  reject  It  both 
as  too  generous  and  as  conducive  to  "prof- 
iteering" by  educational  institutions. 

Hartke's  own  revived  proposition,  also  like- 
ly to  encounter  White  House  objection  but 
more  House  sympathy,  is  to  allow  Vietnam 
veterans  to  borrow  up  to  $1,000  a  year  for 
school  costs,  repayable  with  safeguards  at 
low  Interest  In  10  years,  from  the  $7  billion 
National  Services  Life  Insurance  trust  fund. 
The  fund  is  financed  by  GI  insurance  pre- 
miums paid  mostly  by  World  War  II  veterans. 

None  of  these  congressional  Initiatives  has 
stirred  administration  support  or  the  fervor 
of  most  congressmen.  Only  after  a  lawsuit 
by  veterans  did  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
agree  last  month  to  start  spending  $25 
mUllon  appropriated  by  Congress  last  fall 
as  Incentives  to  colleges  to  admit  and  coun- 
sel ex-GIs — too  late  for  the  1973  spring  term. 
Not  one  of  70  new  Labor  Department  spe- 
cialists, ordered  by  Congress  In  the  1972  law 
to  monitor  civil  service  hiring  under  vet- 
erans job  preference  regulations,  has  been 
bhred. 

Meanwhile,  for  veterans  aged  20-24,  the 
April  unemployment  rate  Is  9.1  per  cent, 
versus  7.7  per  cent  for  their  non-veteran 
contemporaries. 


JIM  FARLEY,  GREAT  AMERICAN 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12.  1973 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  join 
In  happy  congratulations  to  see  Jim  Far- 
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ley  celebrate  his  85th  birthday.  Dick 
West  in  the  Dallas  Morning  News  cap- 
tures the  spirit  of  this  dynamic  Ameri- 
can. I  particularly  call  your  attention  to 
the  description  of  this  "sensible,  com- 
passionate, and  knowledgeable"  Ameri- 
can. Jim  Farley  is  one  of  our  greatest 
elder  statesmen.  The  editorial  is  as 
follows : 

Jim  Parlet  at  85 

The  Hon.  James  A.  Farley  was  85  the  other 
day.  This  is  hard  to  believe.  He  still  is  erect 
as  ever,  still  as  alert,  still  as  sensible,  com- 
passionate and  knowledgeable. 

"Jim"  was  the  political  power  of  his  day — 
the  terrible  depression  years  which  spawned 
the  New  Deal  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  He 
now  lives  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York 
City,  and  at  a  press  conference  on  his 
birthday  made  these  comments  on  a  cur- 
rently emotional  subject: 

Impeachment  of  President  Nixon  because 
of  Watergate  "would  be  disastrous  because 
I  have  such  high  regard  for  the  office  of  the 
President."  Such  action,  he  said,  "would  di- 
vide the  country  in  a  way  it  never  has  been 
divided  before." 

National  chairman  of  the  Democratic  party 
and  Postmaster-General  during  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  first  two  terms,  Mr.  Farley  is  not 
gloating  over  the  OOP's  present  embarrass- 
ments. This  is  typical  of  him;  he  puts  his 
country's  interests  first,  rather  than  to  seize 
on  a  political  scandal  to  advance  bis  own 
party's  interests. 

The  News  applauds  an  attitude  like  this. 
It  also  wishes  Jim  many,  many  more  birth- 
days. There  are  too  few,  like  him,  who  put 
integrity,  personal  faith  and  devotion  to 
country  ahead  of  expediencies. 


PERSONAL  INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 
AND  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INTER- 
NAL SECURITY 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

OF  caufornia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1973 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note 
that  in  the  Federal  Register,  for  today, 
June  12,  1973,  at  page  15437,  there  ap- 
pears Executive  Order  11722  which  opens 
any  income,  estate,  or  gift  tax  return  for 
the  years  1964  to  1974,  inclusive,  for  in- 
spection by  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security.  This  is  a  broad  grant  of 
authority. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  committee  of 
Congress  has  the  right,  and  sometimes 
the  duty,  to  inspect  tax  returns.  But  as  is 
the  case  with  any  confidential  material, 
clearance  to  see  confidential  material  is 
not  sufficient;  there  must  also  be  a  need 
to  know. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  question  whether  any 
committee  of  Congress  has  a  need  to 
know  the  tax  returns  of  every  Ameri- 
can for  the  past  10  years.  This  merely 
facilitates  a  fishing  expedition  into  the 
personal  and  private  affairs  of  citizens. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
term  "return"  does  not  only  include 
forms,  schedules,  and  statements.  It  also 
includes  records,  reports,  information 
received  orally  or  in  writing,  factual 
data,  documents,  pt^iers,  abstracts,  mem- 
orandums, or  evidence  taken,  or  any  por- 
tion thereof,  relating  to  returns.  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  Regulations,  section 
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301.6103<a)-l^a)(3).  This  is  material 
that  an  individual  files  under  penalty  of 
law,  not  volimtarily.  We  should  be  wary 
of  any  grant  of  authority  which  permits 
a  congressional  committee  or  anyone  else 
to  conduct  a  fishing  expedition  into  the 
personal  and  private  affairs  of  individ- 
uals. 


POWER  ON  CAPITOL  HILL 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1973 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent issue — June,  1973— of  the  Ripon 
Forum  magazine  contains  a  very  inter- 
esting article  written  by  one  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mosher). 

Titled  "Power  on  Capitol  Hill,"  my 
good  friend  discusses  the  energy  prob- 
lem, eruditly  identifying  the  principal 
requirements  for  a  truly  effective  solu- 
tion. 

Because  of  Chuck  Mosher's  great  ex- 
pertise in  this  area  and  also  because  of 
the  germaneness  of  the  subject  at  this 
particular  time,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  herewith 
insert  the  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  : 

Power  on  Capitol  Hiix 
(By  Charles  A.  Mosher) 

The  complex  imperatives  of  "the  energy 
problem"  cut  across  and  into  all  other  policy 
considerations — economic,  social,  ecological, 
moral,  philosophical,  aesthetic,  political,  and 
jurisdictional.  It  will  be  Involved  in  and  fes- 
ter all  other  national  policy  Issues  and  dec- 
sions  for  many,  many  years  to  come. 

Thus,  there  is  only  one  center  of  authority 
and  power  in  American  life  capable  (hope- 
fully) of  providing  the  innovative  coordinat- 
ing leadership  and  leverage  required  to  begin 
to  deal  effectively  with  these  "energy  crisis' 
problems  so  innately  part  and  parcel  of  all 
national  problems — and  that  is  the  presi- 
dency. 

It  has  been  popular  recently  in  the  Con- 
gress to  call  for  the  creation  of  some  form 
of  new  coordinating  and  action  mechanism 
in  the  bureaucracy,  an  Energy  CouncU  or  an 
Energy  Czar;  but  I  am  convinced  that  no  such 
device  can  possibly  succeed,  except  as  a  direct 
arm  of  the  President  right  at  the  White  House 
level. 

And  even  a  strong  Resident  can  succeed 
only  by  enlisting  big  majorities  in  the  Con- 
gress, persuading  public  opinion,  winning 
some  key  decisions  in  the  courts,  negotiat- 
ing effectively  with  other  nations — no  simple, 
easy  assignment.  Can  Richard  Nixon  do  It? 

c5ne  starting  point  certainly  must  be  a  ra- 
dical reorgnlzation  to  consolidate  and  coordi- 
nate, to  make  coherent  the  responsibilities 
for  energy  now  fragmented  and  often  at  cross 
purposes  In  literally  dozens  of  government 
offices,  committees,  commissions,  and  coun- 
cUs. 

Many  of  us  were  heartened  when  Mr.  Nixon 
decided  to  create  an  energy  staff  in  the  White 
House  and  named  Charles  Di  Bona  to  head 
that  new,  small,  competent  group.  Its  mis- 
sion Is  to  identify  and  assess  energy  prob- 
lems and  opportunities  that  abound  in  each 
and  all  of  the  three  policy  Jurisdictions  as- 
signed to  President  Nixon's  top  assistants — 
Shultz.  Ehrlichman  (formerly)  and  Kis- 
singer— In  economics,  domestic  issues  and 
national  security,  respectively;  to  coordi- 
nate energy  policy  In  all  three  areas,  to  use 
the  authority  and  powers  of  the  presidency 
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to  piUl  together  a  coherent  national  energy 
action  program. 

Obviously,  as  with  every  other  aspect  of 
this  "crisis,"  It  is  a  complicated,  difficult  as- 
signment for  Dl  Bona  to  act  as  special  energy 
consultant  to  the  President,  heading  a  staff 
that  will  work  with  all  three  presidential  as- 
sistants and  their  respective  staffs.  I  assume 
there  Is  implied  considerable  authority  to 
knock  heads  together,  to  begin  to  force  all  of 
the  many  scattered  government  energy  poli- 
cies and  activities  Into  a  coherent  system. 

It  Is  much  too  early  to  know  whether  this 
strategy  will  succeed.  Dl  Bona  has  been  there 
oialy  a  few  weeks,  and  I  suspect  he  had  to 
concentrate  all  his  attention  until  April  18 
in  an  effort  to  pull  together  ideas  for  Mr. 
Nixon's  second  energy  message,  sent  to  the 
Congress  on  that  date.  Months  before  |31 
Bona  arrived,  others  In  the  White  House 
Peter  Flanlgan  and  Jim  Aklns  especlallj 
had  been  studying,  analyzing,  writing 
rewriting  In  what  must  have  been  a  frust 
Ing.  discouraging  effort  to  produce,  ai 
ergy  message  acceptable  to  the  Presld^ 
his  advslors. 

Few  "hurrahs"  greeted  the  President's  en- 
ergy recomnaendatioxis  when  finally  an- 
noimced.  The  message  was  a  mixed  bag  and 
provoked  mixed  reaction. 

Interior  Secretary  Rogers  Morton  (using 
excessive  hyperbole  characterization  of  this 
Administration's  view  of  Us  own  policies) 
Immediately  declared.  "President  Nixon's  en- 
ergy program  Is  one  of  the  most  far-reaching 
and  significant  pronouncements  in  recent 
history  . . ." 

Administration  critics,  of  course,  took  the 
opposite  view.  U.S.  Rep.  Morris  Udall  pointed 
to  reliance  on  "oil  from  the  Arabs"  and  "the 
all-out  dig-dam-|lrlll  approach"  as  two  "un- 
acceptable .  .  .  nonsolutions."  Hobart  Rowen, 
Washington  Post  finance  writer,  called  the 
message,  "a  great  disappointment  ...  he  has 
prodt^ed  nothing  more  than  a  dry  hole  .  .  . 
a  bit  of  Pabulum." 

My  dwn  personal  reaction  Is  at  the  "well 
yes  andY^o"  level.  Certainly  the  President 
does  for  the  most  part  point  us  in  good  direc- 
tions; but  I  hear  no  clarion  call,  no  Impera- 
tive demand,  no  great  sense  of  urgency  at 
several  points  where  I  am  convinced  the 
need  for  greater  urgency  is  very  real. 

His  proposal  for  a  new  cabinet-rank  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
(DENR)  makes  good  sense;  but  his  some- 
what similar  recommendation  to  the  92d 
Congress  was  Ignored.  Now,  by  Including  "en- 
ergy" In  the  proposed  department's  name, 
he  adds  a  welcome  new  emphasis:  but  It 
seems  doubtful  that  this  Congress  will  adopt 
the  plan.  U.S.  Rep.  Chet  HoUfield  (D-Calif.) 
probably  Is  one  formidable  obstacle.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, Hollfleld  will  control  that  reorganiza- 
tion bill;  but  he  also  is  the  leading  con- 
gressional champion  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  He  Is  repft-ted  to  be  very  dubi- 
ous about  the  President's  plan  to  transfer 
major  energy  functions  from  the  AEC  to  a 
huge  new  DENR.  The  DENR  would  absorb 
almost  all  of  the  present  Interior  Depart- 
ment, plus  parts  of  the  AEC  and  several  other 
agencies. 

Pending  action  on  the  DENR  concept,  Mr. 
Nixon  directed  the  Interior  Department  to 
establish  a  new  Office  of  Energy  Conserva- 
tion. Secretary  Morton  has  taken  that  action 
as  part  of  a  larger,  related  reorganisation  in 
his  department  which  also  creates  other  new 
offices,  for  Energy  Data  and  Analysis,  Re- 
search and  -Development.  Mining  Enforce- 
ment and  Safety  Administration,  and  Laud 
Use  and  Water  Planning,  respectively — all  to 
be  Involved  In  supporting  the  President's 
energy  program. 

Significant  changes  designed  to  strengthen 
energy-related  policy  also  are  in  progress  in 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  NASA  and, 
perhaps  most  Importantly,  In  the  Office  of 
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Management  and  Budget.  (We  In  the  Con- 
gress resent  it  and  fight  It,  but  OMB's  In- 
creasingly powerful  role  in  making  crucial 
policy  decisions  is  currently  undeniable.) 

The  President  certainly  Is  right  In  abolish- 
ing the  oil  quota  system  and  tariffs  on  Im- 
ported oil.  The  move  should  have  been  made 
two  or  three  years  ago;  but  It  Is  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  how  an  expedient  solution  to  one 
piiblic  problem  so  often  creates  two  or  three 
other  problems.  He  was  forced  to  end  the 
quota  system,  because  that  is  the  only  way 
to  obtain  sufficient  oil  to  meet  the  next  ten 
or  so  years;  now,  however,  we  have  got  to 
rely  Increasingly  on  oil  from  the  Mideast 
during  those  years. 

That  also  perhaps  Justifies  the  legislation 
he  proposes  for  federal  licensing  to  encour- 
age the  building  of  deep  sea  ports  and 
rights-of-way  for  pipelines  to  carry  Into  land 
the  oil  unloaded  far  out  at  sea. 

But  obviously,  all  those  actions  will  en- 
courage our  increasing  reliance  on  Mideast 
oil,  and  who  wants  that?  Our  resulting  bal- 
ance of  payments  problems,  the  threat  of  In- 
creased Arab  wealth  being  used  to  disrupt 
world  money  markets,  our  Increasing  de- 
pendence on  the  erratic  political  and  mili- 
tary situation  In  the  Mideast  or  our  own  In- 
creased political  and  military  Involvement 
there  ...  all  these  are  extremely  unhappy 
prospects. 

So,  how  do  wehianage  to  obtain  that  Im- 
ported oil  for  the  next  few  years  when  we 
desperately  will  need  It,  but  at  the  same  time 
feel  confident  of  being  able  to  end  that  re- 
liance early  In  the  1980's  when  we  will  have 
developed  adequate  domestic  sources? 

Mr.  Nixon  proposes  to  accomplish  that 
trick  by  opening  the  fiood  gates  to  Imported 
oU  now,  but  then  by  gradually  Increasing 
license  fees  on  Imports  to  be  levied  In  the 
years  ahead,  and  by  a  much  higher  fee  on 
Imports  of  refined  petroleum  products  than 
on  crude  oil  (to  encourage  Increased  refinery 
production  here) — those  licensing  devices, 
plus  new  tax  Incentives  to  encoiirage  oil 
prospecting,  plus  tripling  the  federal  leasing 
program  for  offshore  oil  and  gas  explora- 
tion— plus  his  urgent  support  for  construc- 
tion of  the  Alaska  pipeline,  and  speeding  up 
the  leasing  of  oil  shale  areas  of  the  public 
lands  in  western  states.  Obviously,  these  are 
controversial  plans,  and  It  Is  too  early  to 
Judge  how  readily  or  how  far  the  Congress 
may  go  in  accepting  them. 

One  Imperative  necessity  (both  In  the 
short  term  period  of  dependence  on  Imported 
oil  and  looking  to  the  long  term  availability 
of  more  domestic  oil)  Is  the  construction  of 
new,  modern  refineries  (designed  not  to  pol- 
lute) at  strategically  located  cities  especially 
In  the  northeastern  states:  the  White  House 
also  Is  pushing  strategies  to  accomplish  this. 

But  I  am  so  convinced  that  the  nation 
(and  eventually  the  rest  of  the  world,  too) 
must  end  entirely  our  dependence  on  oil 
and  natural  gas  as  energy  sources  and  I  be- 
lieve so  lu-gently  in  that  necessity,  that  I 
tend  to  be  very  doubtful  and  Impatient 
about  these  plans  to  Import  oil  and  gas  In 
vast  new  quantities,  and  to  Increasingly  tap 
new  domestic  supplies.  No  matter  where  they 
are.  these  resources  are  In  the  long  view  ex- 
tremely limited  and  therefore  extremely  val- 
uable: we  have  an  imperative  obligation  not 
to  use  them  recklessly,  but  to  conserve  them 
diligently.  That  Is  our  profoundly  moral  and 
practical  obligation  to  future  generations. 

Mr.  Nixon  did  say  we  must  achieve  a  "na- 
tional energy  conservation  ethic."  I  hope 
that  a  really  tough-minded,  strong-willed 
somebody,  able  and  skilled,  will  be  named  to 
run  Interior's  new  Office  of  Energy  Conserva- 
tion. There  Is  a  suspicion  that  considerably 
more  than  the  efforts  mentioned  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message — voluntary  labeling  of  ap- 
pliances to  indicate  their  relative  efficiency  in 
use  of  electricity,  for  example — are  needed. 
The  President  is  demanding  cooperation  lor 
energy  conservation  in  all  the  federal  ageo- 
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cles  and  major  efforts  are  underwr.y  in  the 
General  Services  Administration,  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  Departm'.ni,  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, and  undoubtedly  others. 

Note  well  that  many  proposals  for  reduc- 
ing energy  use  would  require  difficult,  con- 
troversial adjustments  in  the  average  guy's 
present  way  of  life.  Guy  Stever,  recently 
named  science  advisor  by  the  President  and 
director  of  NSF,  comments,  "The  pathways 
out  of  this  dilemma  are  tortuous  and  com- 
plex." 

Most  significant  of  all  are  critical  doubts 
about  the  Administration's  energy  research 
and  technology  development  funding  effort. 
Substantial  appropriations  beyond  those  al- 
lowed by  OMB  in  the  FY  1974  budget  pro- 
posals could  produce  big  dividends  if  used 
eJectlvely  for  concentrated  R&D  efforts  in 
certain  energy  areas.  (As  a  matter  of  budget- 
ing philosophy,  I  look  upon  all  t,ood  R&D 
not  as  expense  but  as  capital  investment 
from  which  there  will  be  profitable  return.) 

There  were  advance  rumors  that  Mr.  Nixon 
might  recommend  an  added  $100  million  or 
so  for  energy  R&D.  But  his  message  did  not 
offer  a  cent  more  than  already  proposed  in 
his  original  budget.  He  plans  to  obligate 
about  $772  million  for  energy  R  &  D  in  FY 
1974,  compared  with  approximately  $537  mil- 
lion actually  used  In  FY  1973 — obviously  a 
very  substantial  Increase.  And  the  private 
sector  also  will  spend  more  than  $1.1  billion 
on  energy-related  R  &  D  In  1974.  But  Sen. 
Jackson  is  getting  a  lot  of  attention  for  his 
bin  which  projects  federal  funding  at  aver- 
age levels  of  $2  billion  per  year  for  10  years; 
and  our  "Energy  Task  Force"  of  the  House 
Science  Committee  chaired  by  U.S.  Rep.  Mike 
McCormack  recently  declared  that  at  least 
an  additional  $1  billion  per  year  could  be 
well  invested  for  R  &  D  In  that  area.  I  agree. 

I  recognize  the  very  real  budget  constraints 
right  now.  I  willingly  accept  the  President's 
demaiid  that  federal  expenditures  shall  not 
exceed  a  total  of  $268  billion  for  FY  1974; 
in  fact,  most  everyone  in  this  Congress  ac- 
cepts that  total,  and  It  is  a  good  guess  we 
actually  will  appropriate  a  bit  less  than  that. 
But  each  of  us  has  his  own  vigorous  disagree- 
ments with  the  Nixon  expenditure  priorities 
within  that  $268  billion  total,  and  perhaps  a 
majority  of  us  may  agree  on  a  higher  priority 
for  energy  R&D. 

Agreed,  for  the  short  run  (10  years,  maybe) 
we  will  have  to  scramble,  using  almost  any 
expedient  to  try  to  find  enough  of  our  tradi- 
tional fuels:  and  such  expediencies  are  evi- 
dent in  the  President's  energy  message. 
Yes,  it  really  may  be  essential,  as  the  Presi- 
dent suggests,  that  some  states  will  be  forced 
to  postpone  (very  selectively  and  temporarily, 
1  hope)  fully  implementing  their  alr-quallty 
standards.  Unhappily,  that  may  be  required 
by  a  genuine  short  term  need  to  burn  in- 
creased amounts  of  dirty  coal.  As  yet,  there 
is  no  adequate  technology  to  remove  the 
sulphur  oxides  In  stack  gasses. 

But  for  the  longer  period  (from  1980  to 
2000)  surely  we  can  have  a  coherent  plan, 
and  I  assume  that  means:  1)  Decreasing 
reliance  on  oil  and  gas;  2)  A  huge  new  re- 
liance on  coal,  after  we  have  succeeded  In  a 
crash  R&D  program  to  achieve  (sulphur 
free)  coal  gasification  and  coal  Uquif action 
on  a  commercial  basis:  3)  Continuing  con- 
struction of  a  good  many  nuclear  fission 
power  plants,  with  Increasing  emphasis  on 
safety  aiul  pollution  abatement  technologies; 
4)  Moving  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  achieve 
commercially  successful  breeder  reactors — 
but  using  them  only  in  that  intermediate 
period. 

And  then,  our  ultimate  goal  (beginning  in 
the  next  centtiry)  must  be  to  diminish  as 
quickly  as  possible  any  reliance  on  today's 
principal  energy — let  us  forget  oil,  gas,  coal, 
nuclear  fission — and  by  that  time  depend  on 
tbermomiclear  fusion  and  solar  energy. 
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So,  if  the  above,  sketchy,  oversimplified 
plan  for  50  years  of  energy  progress  makes 
good  sense,  then  let  us  recognize  that  it  can 
happen  only  if  given  sufficient  momentum 
right  now,  only  if  we  have  the  foresight,  will 
and  courage  to  embark  now  on  a  really 
tremendous,  vigorous,  urgent  R&D  effort, 
using  the  total  systems  approach. 

I  am  guessing  the  prime  candidates  for 
considerably  greater  R&D  funding  Immedi- 
ately should  be  the  following:  1)  Coal  stack 
gas  removal.  2)  Coal  gasification  and  llqul- 
faction,  plus  vastly  Improved  techniques  for 
mining  safety  and  environmental  protec- 
tions in  mining.  3)  Fast  breeder  reactors, 
with  increased  emphasis  on  alternatives  (gas 
cooled?)  to  the  currently  emphasized  liquid 
metal  fast  breeders.  4)  Long  term  nuclear 
waste  disposal  technology.  5)  Thermonuclear 
fusion.  6)  Solar  energy.  7)  Pollution  controls. 
8)  Energy  conservation  technologies.  Includ- 
ing new  concepts  In  building  construction, 
more  efficient  storage  and  transmission  of 
electricity,  and  surely  more  efficient  econom- 
ically feasible,  productive  systems  for  recy- 
cling wastes. 

Let  \is  acknowledge  that  all  of  the  above 
R&D  needs  are  recognized  to  some  extent 
In  the  President's  April  18  message,  or  in 
his  executive  agency  planning.  In  fact,  his 
1974  budget  proposes  substantially  Increased 
funding  for  several  such  efforts,  notably  fast 
breeders  (up  $63  million),  fusion  (up  $22 
million) ,  coal  production  and  utilization  (up 
$28  million),  and  solar  energy  (up  $8  mil- 
lion). And  Guy  Stever  of  NSF,  the  new  sci- 
ence advisor,  assured  the  House  Science 
Conunlttee  that.  "When  additional  funds  are 
found  to  be  essential  for  proper  Implementa- 
tion of  well-conceived  and  designed  research 
programs,  (the  President)  will  make  every 
effort  to  see  that  they  are  provided  .  .  .  (but) 
it  is  clear  that  we  must  Identify  the  trade- 
off . . ." 

Nevertheless,  I  am  one  of  those  who  re- 
main unhappy  with  the  level  and  tone  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  commitment  to  our  national  energy 
R&D  needs  .  .  .  and  in  fact  his  attitudes  in 
the  whole  realm  of  national  policy  making 
for  science  and  technology:  the  essential 
sense  of  genuine  awareness  and  urgency  does 
seem  lacking.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  he 
Is  allowing  OMB  to  skimp  on  R  &  D  fund- 
ing to  an  extent  that  produces  false  econ- 
omies. 


THE  FEATHERSTONES  HONOR 
MEDGAR  EVERS 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  12,  1973 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  10  years 
ago  today  on  June  12,  1963,  Medgar 
Evers  was  shot  to  death  at  his  home  in 
Jackson,  Miss.  He  was  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  Jackson  branch  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  Medgar  Evers 
represented  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  black  Missis- 
sippians  who  had  an  unyielding  faith  in 
this  Government  and  its  processes.  He 
traveled  the  length  and  breadth  of  his 
State  attempting  to  make  it  a  more  de- 
cent place  for  its  black  citizens  to  live 
in. 

Today  Medgar  Evers  is  still  remem- 
bered. He  is  remembered  as  an  ordinary 
man  whom  circumstances  made  a  giant 
and  a  leader.  He  is  remembered  as  a  man 
who  loved  and  was  loved  by  his  family. 
He  is  remembered  as  a  black  hero  who 
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lived  and  died  for  the  dream  of  Justice 
and  equality  in  America. 

In  Detroit,  Mich.,  Arthur  and  Ruth 
Featherstone  have  chosen  to  remember 
Medgar  by  naming  their  first  bom  child 
Medgar  Evers  Featherstone.  Arthur  was 
a  roommate  of  Medgar  Evers  in  college. 
The  Featherstones  chose  to  honor  Med- 
gar Evers  in  their  own  way.  Today,  on 
this  10th  memorial  of  one  of  America's 
truly  unsung  herpes,  I  would  nope  and 
urge  those  of  us  who  shared  in  his  dream 
to  reflect  on  the  Medgar  Evers  contribu- 
tion, and  in  doing^,  renew  oiur  deter- 
mination to  eliminafc' injustice  and  in- 
equality wherever  it  exists. 


MOUNTING  E-VIDENCE  ABOUT  RED 
CHINA  AND  NARCOTICS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1973 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
mounting  evidence  pointing  to  the  in- 
volvement of  Communist  China  in  the 
production  and  sale  of  narcotic  drugs. 

Recently,  the  Senate  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  held  a  series  of  hear- 
ings concerning  the  worldwide  narcotics 
traffic.  Among  those  testifying  was  for- 
mer Assistant  Commandant  of  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  Gen.  Lewis  Walt.  Walt 
gathered  his  information  for  the  sub- 
committee when  he  visited  15  coimtries 
during  the  spring  of  1972. 

He  testified  that  there  is  strong  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  leading  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Communist  China  is  deeply 
involved  in  the  production  and  distri- 
bution of  narcotics. 

The  director  of  British  customs  in 
Hong  Kong  told  General  Walt  that  he 
was  looking  for  evidence  of  Commimist 
China  shipment  of  narcotics  but,  for 
political  reasons,  no  searches  are  made 
of  ships  or  cargo  coming  out  of  Com- 
munist China.  What  this  adds  up  to, 
says  Walt,  is  that — 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  Il- 
licit opiates  are  coming  out  of  China.  .  .  . 
China's  ability  to  move  contraband  through 
Hong  Kong  and  Macao — if  she  is  disposed  to 
do  so — Is  further  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
a  large  number  of  ships  of  Hong  Kong  reg- 
istry are  operated  by  companies  known  to 
be  controlled  by  the  Peking  government. 

In  addition,  reports  General  Walt,  in- 
creasing numbers  of  Chinese  seamen, 
many  of  them  based  in  Hong  Kong,  are 
being  apprehended  in  the  United  States 
and  Britain  with  quantities  of  heroin. 
In  the  case  of  the  Hong  Kong  seamen, 
Walt  points  out: 

virtually  all  of  them  are  members  of  the 
Hong  Kong  Seamen's  Union,  which  Is  com- 
pletely controlled  by  pro-Peking  Commu- 
nists. 

Communist  China,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, has  not  signed  the  1961  single 
conventions  on  drugs.  Consequently,  it 
does  not  report  to  the  U.N.  on  Its  Ulicit 
opiunf  agriculture,  nor  does  it  accept 
inspection  of  any  kind,  nor  does  it  partic- 
ipate in  any  international  drug  control 
operations. 
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Recently  the  New  York  Daily  News 
published  an  important  series  of  articles 
by  reporters  Frank  Faso  and  Paul  Meskil 
concerning  Communist  China's  involve- 
ment in  narcotics. 

These  reporters  revealed  a  Red  Chinese 
heroin  business  which  flourishes  amid 
espionage,  murder,  and  "protection"  by 
the  Chinese  Commimist  Army  and  Navy. 
In  one  instance,  heroin  profits  were  to  go 
to  a  Maoist  youth  organization  in  Seattle. 
The  heroin,  they  note,  is  being  brought 
in  by  ship  jumpers,  some  of  whom  had 
what  they  thought  were  secret  meetings 
with  Commimist  Chinese  personnel  at 
the  United  Nations. 

Reporters  Faso  and  Meskil  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  the  silence  of 
official  Washington  concerning  Com- 
munist China's  role  in  the  narcotics 
traffic.  They  write  that — 

The  Nixon  Administration  insists  that 
Peking  is  not  sending  drugs  or  spies  to  the 
U.S.  But  agents  of  the  F.B.I.,  C.I.A..  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Services, 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
and  other  federal  agencies  are  still  trying 
to  find  out  what  all  those  ship-Jumping  sea- 
men are  up  to. 

It  is  time  for  an  open  and  complete  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject.  I  wish  to  share 
\\ith  my  colleagues  the  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Daily  News  of 
March  20.  21.  and  22,  1973,  by  Frank  Faso 
and  Paul  Meskil,  and  insert  them  into 
the  Record  at  this  time: 
Color  New  Drug  epidemic  Honc  Kong  Hue 
(By  Frank  Faso  and  Paul  Meskil) 

At  2:43  a.m.  last  July  8,  a  prosperous  Chi- 
nese businessman  named  Hong  Moy  entered 
the  Rickshaw  Garage,  across  the  street  from 
the  Enizabeth  St.  police  station,  in  China- 
town. 

President  of  the  2,000-member  Moy  Family 
Association.  Moy  was  one  of  Chinatown's 
most  Influential  business  and  civic  leaders. 
He  had  about  $3,000  cash  on  him,  the  receipts 
of  the  supermarket,  book  store  and  two  cof- 
fee houses  he  owned  In  the  Chinese  commu- 
nity. 

He  intended  to  drive  home  to  Port  Wash- 
ington, L.I.,  where  he  lived  with  his  wife  and 
four  children.  As  the  night  attendant  went 
to  move  a  car  that  was  parked  in  front  of 
Moy'E  1972  Cadillac,  three  young  Chinese 
men  slipped  into  the  garage  and  seized  Moy 
from  behind.  Pressing  a  gun  muzzle  to  his 
head,  they  made  him  kneel  on  the  floor  and 
handcuffed  his  arms  behind  him. 

They  went  through  his  pockets  and  took 
his  wallet  and  bankroll.  When  the  attendant 
returned,  they  pointed  pistols  at  him,  and 
told  him  to  stand  still.  Then  one  of  the  men 
pulled  a  hunting  knife  and  calmly  stabbed 
Moy  in  the  back.  As  the  three  departed,  the 
stabber  wiped  the  knife  handle  clear  of  fin- 
gerprints and  dropped  the  weapon  near  the 
garage  door. 

ROBBERY    WASN'T    THE    MOTIVE 

Moy  died  an  hour  later  In  Beekman  Down- 
town Hospital.  A  detective  called  the  killing 
"a  routine  robbery  mvirder,"  but  It  was  far 
from  routine.  The  unarmed  victim  offered  no 
resistance,  made  no  outcry.  There  was  no 
need  to  kill  him  to  get  his  money.  And  if 
the  stabber  was  some  sort  of  homicidal 
maniac,  why  didn't  he  also  klU  the  only 
witness? 

"Robbery  was  not  the  motive,"  a  high- 
ranking  police  official  said  recently.  "This 
was  a  carefully  planned  execution." 

Pressed  for  details,  he  said:  "I  can't  say 
anything  more.  It's  a  federal  case  now." 

The  FBI,  which  normally  has  no  Jurisdic- 
tion in  a   city  homicide   investigation,   has 
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been  quietly  checking  Moy's  background.  So 
has  the  federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs. 

SEEN  WrrH  SUSPECTED  DRUG  DEALERS 

Federal  agents  told  reporters  that  Moy 
had  been  seen  with  several  suspected  drug 
dealers  who  came  from  China  and  were  iu 
this    country    illegally. 

Since  President  Nixon  went  to  Peking,  the 
official  Washington  line  Is  that  China  is  not 
Involved  iu  the  global  dope  trade.  Still,  the 
rumors  and  charges  persist. 

The  latest  accusation  against  China  was 
made  by  two  veteran  New  York  crime  fight- 
ers— Frank  Rogers,  citywide  prosecutor  of 
narcotics  cases,  and  Brooklyn  District  At- 
torney  Eugene    Gold. 

At  a  January  press  confereivce  announc- 
ing the  bustup  of  a  smuggling  ring  that 
brought  hundreds  of  pounds  of  heroin  into 
the  U.S.  last  year.  Rogers  showed  reporters 
a  plastic  bag  on  which  ihe  words  "Peoples 
Republic  of  China"  were  priuled  in  English 
and  Chinese. 

BAG  CONTAINED  HEROIN 

He  .said  the  bag  liad  contained  "brown  rock 
heroin"  from  mainland  China.  Rogers  added 
thi'.t  he  had  additional  evidence  of  a  Chi- 
nese connection  including  tape  recordings 
of  phone  conversations  between  dope  smug- 
glers and  dealer.s. 

"This  is  the  Hrst  clear  and  substantive 
evidence  w~  have  that  mainland  China 
and  Hong  Kong  (a  BritUh  colony)  are 
being  used  as  a  means  of  getting  heroin  into 
the  United  States."  Gold  said. 

The  boss  of  the  sm\iggling  ring.  The  News 
learned.  Is  an  important  Chlueie  national 
who  makes  frequent  trips  between  the  U.S., 
Canada  and  Pel.ing  where  he  confers  with 
top  goverjunent  orticials.  He  has  not  been 
arrested. 

Of  the  30  persons  arrested  during  the  flve- 
month  investigation  of  the  smuggling  ring, 
24  were  ship-Jumping  members  of  the  Hong 
Kong  Seamens  Union.  A  secret  report  pre- 
pared by  the  Strategic  Intelligence  Oflice  of 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
confirms  that  Hong  Kong  seamen  are  deeply 
Involved  in  the  International  dope  traffic.  " 

The  report  states,  -Tlie  smuggling  activi- 
ties of  Chinese  seamen  imply  a  loose  but  rath- 
er extensive  arrangement  between  the  sea- 
men and  their  United  States  contacts  to 
tarry  out  the  movement  of  narcotics  from 
Southeast   A.-.la  on  a  continuing   basis 

"Sensitive  sources  also  reveal  frequent 
communications  between  Chinese  heroin 
traffickers  In  New  York.  Seattle,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Portland  (Ore.)  and  Vancouver 
(British  Columbia),  suggesting  that  an 
extensive  wholesale  mechanism  exists." 

Other  recent  Narcotics  Bureau  and  CIA  re- 
ports on  the  Asian  dope  trade  mention 
"ethnic  Chinese"  and  "Chinese  seamen." 
Their  reports  say  the  opium  popples  are 
rrown  In  Burma,  Laos,  and  Thailand,  and 
that  opium,  morphine  base  and  heroin  are 
transported  from  Bangkok,  Tlialland,  to  Hong 
Kong,  the  main  transfer  point  for  shipments 
to  the  US. 

A  secret  CIA  report  on  narcotics  opera- 
tions in  Southeast  Asia  stales  that  tons  of 
opium  and  morphine  base,  from  which  heroin 
Is  made,  are  carried  from  Bangkok  to  Hong 
Kong  In  fishing  boats.  The  report  says:  "One 
trawler  a  day  moves  to  the  vlclnltv  of  the 
Chinese  Communist-controlled  Lema  Is- 
lands— 15  miles  from  Hong  Kong— where  the 
goods  are  loaded  into  Hong  Kong  Junks." 

Chinese  army  and  navy  imits  guard  the 
Lema  Islands  and  no  boats  pass  there  with- 
out Inspection.  The  opium  fleet  could  not 
possibly  operate  off  these  Islands  without 
Peking's  knowledge  and  consent. 

MAJOR    DRUG    CENTEH 

So  much  Asian  heroin  Is  flowing  into  New 
York  that  Chinatown  has  become  a  major 
drug  center.  Over  the  years,  detectives  and 
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federal  narcs  have  made  sporadic  raids  on 
Chinatown  dope  dens,  but  the  addicts  and 
sellers  there  were  members  of  the  Ch.nese 
community  and  the  traffic,  mostly  in  opium, 
did  not  amount  to  much. 

In  1971  there  was  only  one  big  case  here 
involving  Asian  heroin.  But  last  year  there 
was  a  virtual  deluge.  Of  the  273  pounds  of 
heroin  seized  by  the  Federal  Narcotics  Bu- 
reau here  In  l!t72,  nearly  a  third  originated 
in  Asia.  Additional  seizures  of  Chinese  heroin 
were  made  by  police  and  customs  agents. 
Among  the  major  heroin  hauls  of  1972: 

Jan.  28 — Cxistoms  agents  raided  an  apart- 
ment in  Sunnyslde,  Queens,  and  caught  two 
Chinese  seamen  with  18  pounds  of  pure 
heroin,  worth  about  $4  million  on  the  addict 
market. 

April  11 — Narcotics  Bureau  agents  arrested 
seven  Chinese  men  and  one  woman  in  an 
npiirtment  at  60  East  Bro.idway  and  con- 
fi.scated  11  pounds  of  heroin,  part  of  a  100- 
poiuid  .shipment. 

April  26 — Eighteen  pounds  if  heroin,  hid- 
den in  a  teakwood  trunk,  were  seized  in  Port 
Washington.  L.I.  Two  Chinese  were  arrested. 
June  27 — Four  mere  Chinese  seamen  and 
three  pounds  cf  hproin  were  seized  at  the 
Scnnyside  building  raided  earlier. 

Julv  21 — Slx  pounds  of  "pure  brown  rock 
h7roiu"  from  China  were  cor.flscated  by  fed- 
eral agents:    three  Chinese  were  arrested. 

Aug.  23— Four"  Chinese,  Including  the  self- 
styled  unofficial  nivor  of  "hinatown,  were 
grabbed  by  federal  agents  while  completing 
a  deal  to  sell  20  pounds  of  heroin  for  $200,000 
cash. 

Ort  6 — A  Westchester  dope  dealer  was  ar- 
r3st:-d  after  selling  "brown  China"  to  an  un- 
dercover agent.  The  evideifte  was  described 
.'.s  "brown,  granular,  rocklike  crystals  of 
heroin  from  Communist  China." 

Dec.  29 — Bureau  agents  recovered  18 ',i 
pounds  of  heroin  itnd  arrest'd  t""^  su.spects— 
a  Danish  seaman  who  allegedly  brought  the 
dope  from  Hong  Kong  and  a  Chinese  restau- 
rant owner. 

Of  the  23  Chines3  involved  In  these  cases, 
ail  but  two  were  present  or  former  members 
of  the  Hong  Kong  Seamens  Union.  Daniel 
P.  Cas.=y.  regional  director  of  the  bureau, 
sal.-i  Chinese  seamen  are  "attempting  to  be- 
come the  key  suppliers  of  heroin  In  the 
United  States." 

Jerry  Jenson,  deputy  regional  director, 
said  the  amount  of  heroin  smuggled  Into 
this  country  from  Asia  does  not  yet  equal  the 
dope  Imports  from  Europe  and  Latin  Ameri- 
ca, "but  if  the  growth  continues  as  it  lias  in 
the  past  year,  it  will  catch  up." 

Undehground  Railway  Used  by 

China  Agents 
( By  Frank  Faso  and  Paul  Meskil ) 
On  a  sunny  spring  day  in  1971,  United 
States  border  patrolmen  went  Into  the  woods 
near  upstate  Perrys  Mills  and  found  the 
bodies  of  two  men  lying  about  200  vards 
apart. 

One  was  Donald  Levac.  37,  of  Montreal;  the 
other,  Chan  Sun  Tung,  56,  of  Hong  Kong.  In- 
vestigation ol  ihelr  deaths  uncovered  a  smug- 
gling ring  that  brought  hundreds  of  Chinese 
seamen,  some  of  them  Peking  sgents  and 
dope  dealers,  into  this  country  from  Canada. 

PICKUP    IN    A    RESTAURANT 

Levac  was  one  of  the  few  non-Chiuesc  em- 
ployed by  the  smuggling  ring.  A  former  Eagle 
Scouts  he  owned  a  Montreal  automatic  laun- 
dry and  held  a  prized  black  belt  in  Judo.  A 
friend  introduced  him  to  Chan  Chu  Lok,  one 
of  three  partners  in  a  Montreal  restaurant 
where  ship-Jumping  Chinese  seamen  could 
buy  transportation  to  New  York. 

Levac  was  hired  to  smuggle  the  aliens  over 
the  border.  He  drove  them  to  a  Bronx  restau- 
rant that  was  the  southern  terminus  of  the 
Vancouver-Montreal-New  York  route.  He  car- 
ried three  passengers  per  trip  and  received 
*300  a  head,  or  $900,  for  the  run. 
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Around  3:30  p.m.  Dec.  5.  he  picked  up 
three  Chinese  seaman  at  a  restaurant  in 
downtown  Montreal.  Chan  Chu  Lok  gave  him 
$500  cash,  the  remaining  $400  to  be  paid  on 
his  return. 

Levac's  girl  friend.  Rita  LeVerdlere.  went 
along  to  help  drive.  They  took  Levacs  usual 
route — a  dirt  road  from  the  vUlage  of  Hem- 
Ingford,  south  of  Montreal,  to  a  farm  field 
directly  on  the  U.S.-Canadian  border.  When 
they  reached  the  field  around  5  p.m.,  it  was 
dark  and  snow  was  falling. 

Ljvac  told  Rita  to  drive  the  car  across  the 
border  legally  at  an  official  port  of  entry 
three  miles  away.  She  was  to  meet  Levac  and 
the  seamen  on  a  country  road  near  Perrvs 
Mills.  ■* 

When  the  car  left,  the  four  men  walked 
through  the  field  and  over  the  border. 

Although  Levac  was  an  experienced  woods- 
man. l;e  became  lost  in  the  darkness,  driving 
snow  and  tangled  trees.  They  spent  the  night 
In  a  liny  clearmg,  huddled  together  for 
warmth. 

Next  day.  Levac  collapsed  and  froze  to 
death.  So  did  one  of  the  seamen.  The  remain- 
ing two  Chinese  were  badly  frostbitten  but 
made  their  way  out  of  the  woods. 

SEVERAL   ROUNDED    trp 

By  the  time  border  patrolmen  learned 
what  had  happened  and  searched  the  area, 
the  bodies  were  buried  in  deep  snow.  They 
were  not  recovered  until  the  spring  thaw. 

Canadian  authorities  closed  the  smuggling 
rings  headquarters,  the  Yung  Ga'rden 
Restaurant.  Its  owners  were  deported  to 
Hong  Kong.  Immigration  officers  rounded  up 
se\eral  of  the  Chinese  who  were  driven  to 
New  York  by  Levac. 

Tlie  Montreal  ring  was  linked  to  similar 
smuggling  operations  that  brought  Chinese 
seamen  over  the  border  in  New  England. 
Michigan,  Washington  state  and  other  parts 
of  the  U.S. 

Immigration  officials  estimate  that  4.000 
to  5.000  Chinese  seamen  are  sneaking  into 
the  U.S.  illegally  every  year.  Most  of  them 
carry  no  identification  except  their  member- 
ship cards  in  the  Hong  Kong  Seamen's  Union. 

A  FRONT  FOR  PEKINQ 

Many  of  the  Illegal  aliens  are  simply  look- 
ing for  better  jobs,  but  some  are  working  for 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Although  the 
seamen's  union  is  based  In  Hong  Kong,  few 
of  Its  members  were  born  In  the  British 
crown  colony.  They  enter  Hong  Kong  from 
mainland  China,  then  sign  up  and  ship  cut. 

According  to  a  secret  FBI  report,  the  sea- 
men's union  is  a  front  for  Pekinqs  "prop:i- 
ganda.  subversion  and  clandestine  intelli- 
gence operations."  A  summary  of  this  report 
savs : 

"HKSU  has  approved  a  policy  of  plat-in 
Communist  .seamen  on  Western  ships  for  ihp 
purpose  of  sabotage  or  capture  In  the  event 
of  future  hostilities." 

"HK3U  is  a  major  distributor  of  Chi-Cc!.i 
(Chinese  Communist)  propaganda  to  unloi 
members,  overseas  Chinese  and  otber  sympa^ 
iM^ers." 

"HKSU  liai  bten  able  to  pevictrate  manv 
foreign  shipping  lines  that  recruit  seamen  i:'i 
Hong  Kong.  • 

A  VARIETY  OK  TBANSPOP.T 

Hong  Kong  mariners  have  been  caugi.i 
cros.sing  the  border  In  the  Maine  wocUs,  a'. 
Niagara  Falls,  in  the  Detroit  area  and  near 
Blaine,  Wa.sh..  v.'hcre  a  hippie  commune 
helped  smuggled  Chinese  over  the  line. 

The  border-jumpers  cross  by  foot,  car. 
truck,  snowmobile,  boat  and  private  plane. 
Several  small  baats  have  been  apprehended 
while  currying  Chinese  aliens  across  Lake 
Huron  and  Lake  St.  Clair  from  Canada  to 
Michigan.  One  such  vessel  had  six  Chines" 
aboard.  Five  carried  Hong  Kong  Seamen's 
Union  cards  and  one  also  had  "classified  ma- 
terial"  Indicating  that  he  was  a  Peking  secret 
agent. 
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SLAVE    MARKET 

The  21 -foot  cabin  cruiser  was  piloted  by  the 
sixth  man,  a  young  Chinese  who  had  •n- 
tered  the  U.S.  illegally  and  had  applied  for 
citizenship.  The  boat  was  owned  by  his  uncle, 
a  wealthy  restaurateur  living  In  Grosse 
Pointe,  Mich. 

Questioned  by  federal  agents,  the  restau- 
rant owner  Insisted  he  knew  nothing  about 
his  nephew's  alien-smuggling  activities.  A 
lew  weeks  later,  he  flew  to  New  York  and 
visited  a  Mott  St.  barbershop  described  in 
federal  intelligence  reports  as  "a  terminus, 
where  smuggled  Chinese  crewmen  are 
dropped  and  where  the  payoff  Is  made." 

According  to  investigators,  a  New  York 
Chinatown  restaurant  serves  as  a  "slave 
market"  where  prospective  employers  gather 
every  weekend  to  hire  illegal  aliens  for  coolie 
wages.  Chinese  businessmen  are  among  the 
"slave"  traders  and  several  have  switched 
sides  from  Taiwan  to  Peking. 

Former  members  of  Peking's  Red  Guard 
are  among  the  Hong  Kong  sailors  who  have 
surfaced  here.  Trained  In  guerrilla  warfare 
and  terrorist  tactics,  these  \i-ifn.  helped  or- 
ganize the  street  gangs  that  liave  sprung  up 
in  Chinatown. 

Some  of  these  gangs  are  lod  by  militant 
Maoists.  Others  consist  of  young  thugs  hired 
by  the  local  tongs,  or  business  groups,  as  pro- 
tection against  the  Maoists.  Warfare  be- 
tween the  gangs  has  resulted  In  the  worst 
wave  of  Chinatown  violence  since  the  Tong 
wars  of  the  19208. 

KwA  Lin  :  The  Dope  Trade's  Dealer  Hi  Death 
(By  Frank  Faso  and  Paul  MeakQ) 

This  Is  the  story  of  Kwa  Lin,  a  Hong  Kong 
hatchetman  who  Uttered  New  York's  China- 
town with  corpses. 

Kwa  Lin  is  probably  not  his  real  name,  but 
It's  the  one  that  Investigators  know  best. 
He  has  used  a  score  of  aliases  and  has  worked 
at  many  Jobs — on  freighters  as  a  seaman  and 
oiler.  In  restaurants  as  a  cook  and  dish- 
washer, in  offices  and  shops  where  he  was 
self-employed. 

His  principal  occupation,  according  to  in- 
vestigators, Is  enforcer  and  executioner  for 
a  Peking-based  Hong  Kong-based  network 
of  seagoing  spies  and  smugglers. 

He  Is  only  5-2  and  140  pounds,  but  his  tiny 
frame  ripples  with  muscles,  and  his  bands 
are  deadly  weapons.  He  has  been  trained  in 
Oriental  hand-to-hand  combat.  Moreover,  he 
is  equally  adept  with  gun,  knife  or  hatchet. 

A  member  of  the  Hong  Kong  Seamen's 
Union,  he  sailed  to  Canada  in  1970,  Jumped 
ship  in  Vancouver  and  slipped  into  the  U.S. 
illegally.  He  rented  a  small  apartment  on 
Delancey  St.  in  Newark,  obtained  a  social 
security  card  in  the  name  of  John  Lee  and 
started  a  small  business  dealing  in  Chinese 
herbs  and  spices. 

His  first  New  York  target,  investigators 
said,  was  a  fellow  Hong  Kong  seaman,  Sing 
Hop,  27. 

TWO  MORE  TARGETS 

At  sunset  on  Aug.  5,  1970,  Sing  Hop  was 
walking  along  Park  St.,  a  short,  narrow  street 
that  runs  downhill  from  Mott  St.  to  Mul- 
berry St.  In  Chinatown,  when  a  small  neatly 
dressed  man  approached  and  fired  three 
rounds  from  a  snub-nosed  revolver  into  his 
head.  Sing  Hop  fell  dead  near  the  rectory 
of  the  Church  of  the  Transfiguration.  His 
killer  hurried  down  Park  St.  into  a  crowd. 

Sing  Hop  lived  in  a  furnished  room  at  28 
Chatham  Square.  A  search  of  his  meager 
possessions  turned  up  a  forged  passport  and 
documents  including  what  Investigators  de- 
scribed as  classified  material. 

These  investigators  believe  he  was  killed 
because  he  disobeyed  orders  to  return  to 
Hong  Kong  or  China  for  a  new  assignment. 

A  month  after  Sing  Hop  was  murdered,  a 
man  named  Kuee  Tang  was  shot  to  death 
outside  a  Chhiese  social  club  on  Canal  St. 
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A  police  intelligence  report  describes  the  club 
as  "a  known  gambling  establishment  fre- 
quented by  illegal  aliens,  includmg  seamen 
Involved  In  smuggling  operations." 

The  same  report  describes  Kuee  Tang  as  a 
ship-Jumping  member  of  the  Hong  Kong  Sea- 
man's Union,  an  Illegal  alien  and  "a  Com- 
munist courier  Involved  in  smuggimg  opera- 
tions." 

Jerry  Ginn  and  Larry  Wong  also  were  Hong 
Kong  seamen  who  entered  the  U.S.  illegally 
and  entered  the  dope  trade.  They  sold 
samples  of  pure  Asian  heroin  to  Cuban  and 
Puerto  Rlcan  drug  dealers  here  and  offered 
similar  wares  to  Mafia  narcotics  racketeers. 
But  Instead  of  sending  the  profits  to  their 
bosses  in  Hong  Kong  and  Peking,  they  kept 
some  of  the  money  and  dope.  Ordered  to  re- 
turn to  Hong  Kong,  they  refused. 

September  1970,  Ginn  and  Wong  decided 
to  cool  off  at  an  alr-condltioned  movie  house. 
A  federal  agent  trailed  them  to  the  Sun  Sing 
Chinese  Theater,  75  East  Broadway,  under 
the  Manhattan  Bridge. 

They  left  the  theater  at  6:30  p.m.  and 
started  walking  west  on  East  Broadway  to- 
ward Chatham  Square.  The  glare  of  the  set- 
ting sun  was  in  their  eyes  and  they  did  not 
notice  the  little  man  until  he  was  directly 
in  front  of  them,  an  automatic  pistol  in  his 
hand. 

escapes  WITH  HELP  OF  FRIENDS 

Shot  three  times  In  the  bead,  Ginn  fefl 
dead  near  the  Intersection  of  East  Broadway 
and  Market  St.  Wong  was  hit  once  in  the  Jaw 
and  survived.  At  least  30  persons  witnessed 
the  shooting,  including  the  federal  agent. 
He  was  unable  to  Intervene,  lest  he  blow  his 
cover. 

The  agent  and  several  other  witnesses  fol- 
lowed the  killer,  believed  to  have  been  Kwa 
Lin.  down  Market  St.  one  block  to  the  head- 
quarters of  I  Wor  Kuen,  a  militant  Maoist 
organization,  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
Market  and  Henry  Sts. 

The  gunman  opened  the  door  to  the  I  Wor 
Kuen  club  and  shouted  to  those  inside.  Sev- 
eral young  men  rushed  out.  Some  of  the 
youths  held  back  the  witnesses  to  the  shoot- 
ing. Others  walked  away  with  the  kUler. 

Later  that  night,  Kwa  Lin  boarded  a  bus. 
FBI  agents  kept  him  tmder  surveillance  all 
the  way  to  Montreal,  where  the  Royal  Cana- 
dian Mounted  Police  took  over. 

On  Oct.  18,  1970,  Kwa  Lin  returned  to  the 
U.S.  In  a  car  driven  by  another  man.  They 
carried  Canadian  identification  papers  and 
crossed  Uito  Washington  State  without  in- 
cident. The  following  day,  a  23-year-old  Hong 
Kong  seaman  named  Choy  Lung  was  shot  to 
death  in  Seattle's  Chinatown. 

According  to  an  Intelligence  report  on  the 
Seattle  murder,  Choy  Lung  was  a  Peking 
courier  who  was  supposed  to  have  delivered 
$18,000  to  a  Maoist  youth  group  In  Seattle. 
■When  he  kept  the  money  for  himself,  an  en- 
forcer believed  to  have  been  Kwa  Lin,  was 
ordered  to  kill  him. 

Kwa  Lhi's  last  New  York  mission  was  ac- 
complished at  9:32  p.m.  June  1.  1971,  when 
Hong  Kong  seamui  Lee  Wing  Sun,  a  sus- 
pected dope  dealer,  was  shot  dead  at  Chrystle 
and  Division  Sts.  Two  weeks  later,  Kwa  Lin 
flew  to  Montreal  and  from  there  to  Van- 
couver, where  he  visited  a  travel  agency 
known  to  intelligence  agents  as  a  center  for 
Chinese  ship-Jumpers,  spies,  smugglers  and 
couriers. 

As  Kwa  Lin  left  the  travel  agency.  Mountie 
agents  arrested  him.  The  New  York  City  Po- 
lice Department  was  notified.  The  depart- 
ment asked  Canada  to  hold  Kwa  Lin  for  New 
York  authorities.  However,  he  reportedly  was 
turned  over  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

What  happened  to  him  is  a  closely  guarded 
CIA  secret.  But  members  of  other  agencies 
say  Kwa  Lin  has  turned  Informer  and  pro- 
vided the  first  major  intelligence  break- 
through concerning  Peking's  undercover  op- 
erations in  North  America. 
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Interrogation  of  Kwa  Lin  led  to  the  ar- 
rests of  at  least  20  other  members  of  his 
narcotics  ring,  a  federal  source  says.  All 
were  ship-Jumping  seamen.  U.S.  agents  also 
seized  forged  documents.  Communist  propa- 
ganda, narcotics  and  classified  Information, 
the  source  says. 

The  Nixon  administration  insists  that  Pe- 
king is  not  sending  drugs  or  spies  to  the 
U.S.  But  agents  of  the  FMI,  CIA,  Immlgra- 
tlMi  and  Naturalization  Service,  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  and  other 
federal  agencies  are  still  trying  to  find  out 
what  all  those  ship-Jumping  seamen  are  up 
to. 

The  official  Washington  explanation  for 
Chinese  operations  here  is  that  the  Hong 
Kong  seamen  caught  selling  heroin  and  com- 
mitting other  crimes  are  professional  crim- 
inals, not  Peking  agents.  Yet  Investigators 
have  tailed  several  of  these  ship-jumping 
felons  to  secret  meetings  with  members  of 
China's  United  Nations  mission  here  and  the 
Chinese  Embassy  In  Ottawa.  There  is  no  of- 
ficial explanation  for  the  conferences  be- 
tween Peking's  diplomats  and  Hong  Kong's 
extraordinary  seamen. 


NATIONAL  PRIORITIES 
RESOLUTION 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  IfEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  12,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  Congressional  Record 
statement  by  Senator  Humphrey  relat- 
ing to  House  Concurrent  Resolution  216 
which  I  recently  introduced.  This  na- 
tional priorities  resolution  deserves.  I 
beUeve,  the  full  support  of  all  Members 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress : 
(From  the  Congressional  Record  proceedings 
and   debates   of   the   93d   Congress,    First 
Ee.ssion,  Washington,  Ttiesday.  Mar.  6.  1973) 
Senate    Concurrent    RESOLirrioN    14 — Sub- 
mission OF  a  Concurrent  Resolution  Re- 
lating TO  National  Priorities 
(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.) 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  resolution  on  national  pri- 
orities that  I  believe  will  help  prevent  an 
era  of  retrenchment  and  retreat  in  the 
pressing  domestic  problems  in  our  country. 
This  resolution  would  call  for  a  fiscally  re- 
sponsible Federal  btidget  for  fiscal  1974 
while  at  the  same  time  placing  the  Congress 
clearly  on  record  for  reduced  military  ex- 
penditures and  a  reformed  tax  system.  It 
would  provide  a  means  for  meeting  our  do- 
mestic needs  in  public  employment,  health 
care,  urban  rehabilitation,  rural  economic 
development,  housing,  education,  and  pol- 
lution control. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  sqtiarely 
challenges  the  assumption  that.  In  a  time 
of  peace,  the  United  States  must  have  a  big- 
ger and  higher  military  bvidget.  It  cer- 
tainly is  an  ominous  sign  that  at  the  time 
when  the  energies  so  long  postponed  by  the 
Vietnam  war  should  be  turned  to  the  prob- 
lems at  home,  the  fiscal  year  1974  budget 
ushers  in  an  era  of  domestic  retreat. 

We  saw  the  same  thing  happen  after  the 
Korean  w^ar  in  the  1950's.  We  should  have 
moved  ahead  then— on  our  domestic  prob- 
lems. We  did  not,  and  in  part,  the  problems 
of  the  1960's  resulted  from  the  indifference 
of  the  1950's. 

We  simply  cannot  allow  that  to  happen 
In  the  1970's. 
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Under  my  resolution,  we  can  take  the  first 
step  toward  meeting  the  responsibilities  of 
the  1970s. 

This  resolution  expresses  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  $5  to  «7  billion  can  be  pared  from 
ihe  military  budget  in  such  areas  as  weap- 
ons procurement,  weapons  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  by  economizing  In  foreign 
assistance  and  space  programs,  and  that 
through  the  elimination  of  unwarranted  tax 
preferences  in  the  internal  revenue  code 
another  $5  to  $7  billion  In  revenues  can  be 
produced. 

We  can  use  these  funds  to  promote  full 
employment,  quality  education  and  health 
care,  environmental  protection,  safe  and  Im- 
proved living  conditions  In  urban  and  rural 
areas,  and  equal  opportunity  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

We  can  do  these  things  while  at  the  same 
time  providing,  through  a  fiscally  responsi- 
ble Federal  budget,  for  the  promotion  of  na- 
tional security,  stable  prices,  and  tax  justice. 
We  can  place  the  additional  dollars  realized 
through  the  paring  of  nonessential  defense 
expenditures  and  the  elimination  of  un- 
warranted tax  preferences.  Into  programs  to 
meet  vital  domestic  human  needs. 

In  short,  through  a  reArangement  of  pri- 
orities, we  can  fund  som^  of  the  programs 
that  the  Nixon  administration  refuses  to 
fund. 

And,  we  can  do  so  without  Increasing  the 
Federal  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  asking  for  nothing 
more  than  that  the  Congress  apply  the  same 
standards  toward  defense,  space,  military 
assistance,  and  tax  subsidy  budgets  that  the 
President  has  applied  to  domestic  programs. 

We  have  streets  that  need  repair.  We  have 
critical  air  and  water  pollution  problems  to 
solve.  We  have  poverty  and  racial  injustice 
to  overcome.  We  have  massive  housing  and 
transportation  problems.  We  have  serious 
health  needs  and  educational  needs. 

These  are  the  priorities  before  us.  These 
are  the  challenges  of  our  time.  And  we  must 
seize  the  opportunity  now  to  target  Federal 
funds  effectively  in  serving  these  vital  na- 
tional interests.  That  is  the  purpose  of  my 
national  priorities  resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
my  resolution  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
REcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concurrent 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  Con.  Res.  14 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  Expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  certain  economizing 
and  tax  reform  measures  shall  be  taken  to 
assure  through  a  fiscally  responsible  Federal 
Budget  for  Fiscal  1974  effective  action  to 
promote  national  security,  stable  prices,  tax 
justice,  full  employment,  quality  education 
and  health  care,  environmental  protection, 
safe  and  Improved  living  conditions  In  ur- 
ban and  rural  areas,  and  equal  opportunity 
for  all  Americans. 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  places  the  power  of  the  purse  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  requires 
the  President  to  "take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed,"  and 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  national  interest  that 
the  Legislative  and  Executive  Branches  work 
In  harmony  to  promote  prosperity  and  op- 
portunity for  the  American  people,  and 

Whereas  the  priorities,  revenue  policies 
and  spending  decisions  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment play  a  critical  role  in  assuring  the 
health  of  the  economy,  equal  opportunities 
for  all  citizens,  a  secure  national  defense, 
and  a  high  quality  of  public  services,  and 

Whereas  control  of  inflation  requires  fiscal 
responsibility,  the  avoidance  of  unjustified 
deficit  spending  and  the  most  prudent  use 
of  taxpayers'  dollars,  and 
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Whereas  the  Federal  Budget  for  Fiscal 
1974  and  future  budget  projections  call  for 
the  expansion  of  military  programs  but  the 
elimination  or  drastic  reduction  of  some  $14 
billion  In  domestic  programs  annually  not- 
withstanding the  cessation  of  hostilities  In 
Vietnam,  and 

Whereas  It  Is  estimated  that  the  Adminis- 
tration's budget  requests  for  military,  for- 
eign assistance  and  space  budgets  can  be  re- 
duced by  between  $5  to  $7  billion  without 
danger  to  our  national  security  and  without 
jeopardizing  our  International  commitments, 
and 

Whereas  It  Is  recognized  by  Treasury  De- 
partment officials,  the  appropriate  Commit- 
tees of  Congress  and  recognized  experts  that 
minimal,  long  overdue  tax  reform  can  pro- 
duce $5  to  $7  billion  in  new  revenues  and 
without  increasing  the  tax  burden  of  the 
average  taxpayer,  and 

Whereas  unilateral  elimination  or  reduc- 
tion by  the  Executive  of  federal  domestic 
programs,  contrary  to  law,  without  thorough 
evalutlon  of  those  programs  by  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  neither  serves  the  national  In- 
terest nor  complies  with  the  spirit  or  letter 
of  tne  Constitution:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  (1)  equally  rigorous  econo- 
mies shall  be  applied  by  Congressional  re- 
view to  military,  foreign  assistance,  space 
programs,  and  unwarranted  tax  preferences. 

( 2 )  Congress  shall  set  as  a  target  for  action 
the  proposed  Federal  Budget  for  Fiscal  1974, 
by  the  relevant  committees  with  respect  to 

(a)  the  realization  of  savings  of  $5  to  $7 
billion  by  paring  unneeded  weapons  procure- 
ment, weapons  research  and  weapons  devel- 
opment, by  reducing  excessive  forces  In  the 
military,  and  by  economizing  in  foreign  as- 
sistance and  space  programs,  and  (b)  the 
elimination  of  unwarranted  tax  preferences 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  to  produce 
additional  revenues  of  $5  to  $7  billion. 

(3)  These  budgetary  resources — all  within 
a  fiscally  responsible  and  non-lnflatlonary 
budget  celling  as  developed  by  the  Con- 
gress— shall  be  redirected  to  promote  full 
employment,  quality  education  and  health 
care  for  citizens,  environmental  protection, 
safe  and  Improved  living  conditions  in  urban 
and  rural  areas,  and  equal  opportunities  for 
all  Americans,  with  particular  but  not  ex- 
clusive emphasis  given  to  providing  for 
health  care  and  national  insurance  coverage 
of  health  care  costs  for  all  Americans,  ex- 
panded public  service  Job  opportunities,  im- 
provements In  public  assistance  and  social 
services  programs,  Increased  federal  assist- 
ance for  housing,  education,  and  the  rehabil- 
itation of  urban  areas,  adequate  law  enforce- 
ment, the  promotion  of  rural  economic 
development,  and  new  programs  designed  to 
improve  the  living  conditions  of  American 
working  families. 
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detained  in  my  district  and  unable  to 
vote  on  tlie  motion.  Had  I  been  present, 
I  would  have  agreed  to  the  motion. 


CAPITOL  POLICE 


HON.  JOEL  PRITCHARD 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1973 

Mr,  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Jime  4  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hays)  moved  to  suspend  the  niles  and 
pass  the  bill  to  promote  32  members  of 
the  Capitol  Police  and  to  reduce  by  15 
the  number  of  positions  on  the  force.  A 
two-thirds  majority  vote  being  necessary 
for  passage  under  suspension  of  the  rules, 
the  House  agreed  to  the  motion  by  a 
vote  of  299  to  0.  Unfortunately,  I  was 


REV.  JOEL  PUGH 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OP   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  12,  1973 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  members  of  the  Falls  Church, 
the  historic  church  aroimd  which  the 
city  of  Falls  Church,  Va.,  grew,  have 
called  my  attention  to  an  excellent 
sermon  preached  by  their  new  rector,  the 
Reverend  Joel  Pugh,  on  May  27,  1973. 

Mr.  Pugh  was  quite  recently  installed 
as  rector  of  the  Falls  Church.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  the  South, 
Sewanee,  Tenn.,  where  he  received  his 
BA  degree  in  1954.  Thereafter  he  received 
his  BD  degree  in  1957.  Between  1960  and 
1962,  he  did  graduate  work  at  Oxford 
University  in  England,  where  he  also 
was  assistant  chaplain  from  1962  to  1966. 
In  1966,  he  returned  to  the  University  of 
the  South,  Sewanee,  where  he  became 
chaplain  in  which  position  he  remained 
until  the  end  of  1972. 

As  I  believe  Mr.  Pugh's  sermon  would 
be  of  interest  to  all  those  seeking  to  live 
their  lives  in  the  Christian  faith,  I  in- 
sert it  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
A  Sermon  Preached  in  The  Falls  CntmcH, 
Falls  Church,  Va.,  by  the  Reverend  Joel 
Pugh,  Rector,  on  May  27,  1973,  the  Sun- 
day Before  Memorial  Day  and  Before  the 
Rogation  Days  or  Days  of  Solemn  Sup- 
plication 

It  is  absolutely  fundamental  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith  that  the  whole  world  belongs  to 
God.  Our  sacred  Scriptures  begin  with  the 
proclamation  of  this  fact.  Page  one  of  Chap- 
ter one  of  Book  one  drives  this  home  as  it 
unfolds  God's  hand  In  and  dominion  over 
heaven  and  earth  and  all  that  Is  contained 
within  them.  And  in  case  we  might  want  to 
make  exemptions.  Chapter  I  of  Genesis  lists 
what  It  means  by  all  contained  therein: 
grass,  herbs,  fruit  trees,  stars,  moon,  sun, 
birds,  fish,  beasts,  cattle,  creeping  things,  and 
man  and  woman. 

The  Christian  observance  of  the  Rogation 
Days  which  is  a  very  old  observance  in  the 
Church  plays  on  this  theme  of  Gods  do- 
minion over  the  world.  It  was  the  custom — 
and  still  is  In  many  places  In  England — to 
"beat  the  bounds  of  the  parish"  during  this 
week.  That  means  that  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  the  parish  church  process  around  the 
geographical  boundaries  of  the  parish  and  at 
each  landmark  stop  to  ask  God's  blessing 
on  all  within  and  to  re-dedicate  their  labor 
and  life  to  him.  This  ceremony  is  to  proclaim 
that  everything  inside  these  boundaries — 
farms,  houses,  shops,  and  government  are 
Gods.  We  are  only  his  overseers  and  his  stew- 
ards, and  like  stewards  must  give  an  ac- 
count of  our  stewardship  to  the  owner. 

The  church  building  is  not  a  sacred  space 
dedicated  to  God  within  a  secular  world  alien 
to  him.  The  church  building  Is  to  remind  us 
that  all  the  space  around  it  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  see — and  farther — is  God's  domain, 
and  is  thereby  hallowed. 

For  that  reason  to  destroy  natural  beauty, 
for  example,  with  no  other  motive  than  pro- 
fit Is  not  Just  esthetlcally  unpleasant.  It  is 
an  offence  to  the  owner  who  is  God.  Dishonest 
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business  is  not  Just  unfair  to  the  customer; 
It  is  a  sin  against  God.  Political  absolutism 
and  unaccountablllty  are  not  Just  Illegal; 
they  fly  in  the  face  of  the  God  who  Is  King : 
King  of  all  princes,  governors,  and  magis- 
trates whoever  and  wherever  they  are.  And 
no  matter  how  high  or  mighty  they  may  be, 
they  stand  as  his  servants  and  accountable 
to  him  for  their  administration  of  power. 
Anyone  who  believes  Christianity  is  what 
you  do  in  your  spare  time  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing has  read  neither  the  Bible  nor  the  Pray- 
er Book,  nor  has  he  taken  on  board  what 
the  Church  has  been  up  to  for  almost  2000 
years. 

Now  most  of  us  are  aware  of  this.  Our 
problem  is  not  that  we  are  stupid  on  these 
matters.  Our  problem  Is  the  fundamental 
religious  problem — and  that  problem  Is  Idol- 
atry :  putting  something  In  the  place  of  God. 
We  have  been  duped  Into  thinking  that  be- 
cause we  don't  set  up  golden  statues  in  the 
market  place  and  dance  around  them  as  in 
a  good  old  fashioned  Hollywood  movie  that 
we  have  gone  beyond  idolatry.  That  Is  simply 
not  true.  In  fact  we  are  all  the  more  suscep- 
tible to  Idols  because  we  do  not  recognize 
them  as  such.  It  Is  no  accident  that  the 
First  Commandment  was  and  still  Is  "Thou 
Shalt  have  no  other  Gods  but  me."  Idolatry 
Is  the  crucial  issue  for  each  of  us.  For  put- 
ting something  other  than  God  in  God's 
place  vrtll  end  every  time  In  sorrow  and  trag- 
edy, with  otirselves  facing  the  abyss  of 
darkness  with  nothing  to  hold  on  to.  For 
our  Idols  desert  us  sooner  or  later.  They  can- 
not bear  the  burden  of  being  God. 

The  problem  of  Idolatry  Is  further  com- 
pounded because  our  Idols  are  seldom  evil. 
Usually  they  are  good  and  admirable:  otir 
family,  our  work,  our  country,  our  healthy 
ambition,  our  way  of  life,  our  own  good. 
Even  the  Church  can  become  an  idol.  Idola- 
try Is  taking  something  good  which  can  lead 
us  to  God — can  disclose  the  Almighty  to  us, 
and  instead  of  letting  it  do  Just  that — 
Idolatry  is  stopping  with  that  good  thing 
and  saying:  "This  is  enough.  X  do  not  need 
to  go   further." 

And  so  we  dethrone  God  and  p^it  In  his 
place  that  which  is  not  God,  and  believe 
me,  my  brethren,  our  idols  will  fall  us  every 
time.  They  cannot  deal  with  disillusionment 
or  suffering  or  failure  or  death.  They  cannot 
even  deal  adequately  with  our  success  and 
Joy  and  whatever  richness  life  gives  us. 
We  are  even  frustrated  In  these  and  unable 
to  cope  with  them  without  the  God  who  is 
God. 

Where  do  we  begin  to  deal  with  our  idola- 
try? I  think  we  begin  only  on  our  knees  in 
confessing  to  God,  to  others,  and  to  our- 
selves our  flirtation  with  our  Idols.  Only 
out  of  this  will  we  begin  to  see  our  idols 
as  that  and  begin  to  see  that  with  God  we  do 
not  need  our  idols. 

From  our  confessing  our  idolatry  we  begin 
to  have  a  vision  of  the  God  who  Is  larger  than 
our  Idols:  the  God  who  is  Lord  of  more  than 
we  know, 
Lord  of  more  than  we  can  see. 
Lord  of  more  than  we  love. 
And  out  of  this  vision  can  come  a  peace: 
a  peace  that  Is  not  of  our  making;  a  peace 
that  passes  all  understanding. 

It  does  not  mean  that  we  forsake  our  loyal- 
ties to  home,  to  work,  to  country,  and  to 
Church,  but  we  begin  to  see  them  as  avenues 
to  God;  not  as  idols  to  replace  him. 

Let  me  give  you  two  examples  of  the 
breadth  of  vision,  of  the  greatness  of  soul, 
of  the  peace  that  can  come  of  this  knowing 
God  rather  than  idols. 

The  first  Is  ancient — it  comes  from  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  A.D.  Some  of 
you  have  heard  me  quote  It  before.  It  Is  a 
letter  by  an  anonymous  writer  and  is  known 
to  us  by  the  title  of  "The  Epistle  to  Dlog- 
netus":  i 

"Christians  are  not  distinguished  from  the 
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rest  of  mankind  by  country  or  language  or 
customs  .  .  .  This  doctrine  has  not  been 
discovered  by  them  tlirough  any  Inventive 
faculty  or  the  careful  thought  of  preten- 
tious men;  they  are  not  champions  of  a 
man-made  principle,  as  some  are.  While 
they  live  in  cities  both  Greek  and  oriental, 
as  falls  to  the  lot  of  each,  and  follow  the 
customs  of  the  country  in  dress,  food,  and 
general  manner  of  life,  they  display  the  re- 
markable and  confessedly  surprising  status 
of  their  citizenship.  Tliey  live  In  countries  of 
their  own,  but  as  sojourners.  They  share  all 
things  as  citizens;  they  suffer  all  things  as 
foreigners.  Every  foreign  land  is  their  native 
place,  every  native  place  Is  foreign  .  .  . 
Tliey  pass  their  life  on  earth;  but  they  are 
citizens  in  heaven.  They  obey  the  established 
laws,  but  they  outdo  the  laws  in  their  own 
lives.  They  love  all  men;  and  are  persecuted 
by  all.  They  are  not  understood,  and  con- 
demned. Tliey  are  put  to  death,  and  yet  made 
alive." 

The  second  example  is  from  our  own  cen- 
tiiry. 

The  most  cataclysmic  event  in  western 
civilization  In  our  time  was  the  First  World 
War.  It  destroyed  our  Illusions.  It  almost 
destroyed  our  civilization.  It  had  a  brutality 
that  would  have  made  savages  bhish  with 
shame.  And  the  participants  were  the  most 
civilized  nations  history  had  ever  seen.  The 
death  toll  was  terrible;  far  worse  In  Europe 
than  here.  A  whole  generation  of  young  men 
was  almost  completely  wiped  out.  Toward 
the  end  of  that  war  an  Oxford  teacher  said 
to  a  friend  with  tears  Ui  his  eyes  "My  life 
has  been  wasted.  All  my  pupils  have  been 
killed."  2700  alumni  of  Oxford  University 
were  killed  In  France  at  a  time  when  the 
university  student  population  did  not  ex- 
ceed 3000.  By  contrast  Harvard  University 
lost  373.  In  the  chapel  of  New  College,  Ox- 
ford, Is  a  tablet  to  the  members  of  that  one 
college  who  died.  It  Is  30'  long:  half  the 
length  of  this  church.  Below  it  Is  a  small 
tablet  with  this  Inscription: 

"In  memory  of  the  men  of  this  College 
who  coming  from  a  Foreign  Land  entered 
into  the  inheritance  of  this  place  and  re- 
turning died  for  their  country." 

Below  the  inscription  are  the  names  of 
three  young  Germans  who  died  in  that  ter- 
rible war. 

To  Tse  able  to  put  up  such  a  plaque  is  what 
we  mean  by  civilization:  Christian  civiliza- 
tion. 

Christian  civilization  Is  with  God's  help 
to  look  beyond  the  limits  of  our  vision.  .  .  . 
in  our  sorrow,  our  devastation,  our  anger, 
our  tragedy  to  see  the  Lord  of  the  universe 
who  looks  with  love  on  all  creation:  even 
as  we  make  a  mess  of  it  and  bloody  ourselves 
doing  it. 

If  Memorial  Day  is  only  a  time  to  reinforce 
our  prejudices  and  noiurisb  our  partisanship 
and  confirm  our  hatred  we  shall  have  failed. 
We  shall  only  allow  the  idols  to  creep  in  and 
deny  the  God  revealed  in  the  Christ  who 
loves  us  all — sinners  though  wc  be. 

This  is  surely  a  time  when  in  our  bewilder- 
ment we  l)eseech  God  for  understanding, 
when  in  ouf'hatred  we  beseech  God  for  his 
compassion,  when  In  our  resentment  we  ask 
him  to  give  us  magnanimity  of  spirit. 

O  Lord,  our  Christ,  may  we  have  Thy  mind 
and  Thy  spirit;  make  us  instruments  of  Thy 
peace;  where  there  Is  hatred,  let  us  sow  love; 
where  there  Is  injury,  pardon;  where  there 
is  discord,  union,  where  there  is  doubt,  faith; 
where  there  Is  despair,  hope;  where  there 
Is  darkness,  light;  and  where  there  Is  sad- 
ness, Joy. 

O  divine  Master,  grant  that  we  may  not 
so  much  seek  to  be  consoled  as  to  console; 
to  be  understood,  as  to  understand;  to  be 
loved,  as  to  love;  for  it  Is  in  giving  that  we 
receive;  It  Is  In  pardoning  that  we  are  par- 
doned; and  It  is  In  dying  that  we  are  born 
to  eternal  life.  Amen.  » 
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THE  OEO'S  HISTORY  OF  FAILURE 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1973 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
some  pluses  in  its  favor.  But  according  to 
every  responsible  report,  the  minuses 
dominate  the  picture. 

Much  of  this  ugly  record  of  failures  is 
the  fault  of  the  Congress.  Because  per- 
haps never  in  history  has  the  Congress 
delegated  so  much  loose-end  authority 
willy-nilly,  so  many  blank  checks,  to  a 
bureaucracy  to  spend  tax  money  free  of 
meaningful  guidelines  and  controls.  The 
net  result  has  been  a  dismal  failure,  re- 
plete with  unprecedented  waste  and 
favoritism. 

The  documented  record  of  waste,  cor- 
ruption, extravagance,  mismanagement, 
abuse,  and  misuse  of  power  by  OEO  would 
fill  several  volumes. 

Recent  efforts  by  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration to  dismantle  this  outfit  have  run 
into  obstacles.  Opposition  comes  from 
OEO  jobholders,  politicians,  courts,  free 
spenders,  and  others  who  show  no  con- 
cern for  the  plight  of  the  American  tax- 
payers. 

The  time  is  overdue  for  the  Congress — 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike — to 
forget  about  politics,  face  up  to  its  re- 
sponsibility and,  even  though  somewhat 
belatedly,  do  its  duty  by  supporting  the 
dismantling  process.  The  Nation  will  ac- 
claim our  action. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  an  article  on  the  OEO  written 
by  John  E.  Peterson  of  the  Detroit  News. 

The  article  follows: 
The   OEO'S  History   of  Failure:    Twentt- 
FivE  Million  Still  Live  in  Poverty 

(By  John  E.  Peterson) 

Washington. — When  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  (OEO)  was  set  up  as  the 
command  post  for  President  Johnson's  "war 
on  poverty"  In  1964,  Its  announced  goal  was 
to  help  the  nation's  25  million  poor  become 
self-sufficient. 

Today,  after  OEO  and  a  dozen  other  fed- 
eral agencies  have  spent  nearly  $200  billion 
in  efforts  to  upgrade  the  poor,  25  million 
Americans  still  have  Incomes  below  poverty 
level. 

Even  many  of  its  supporters  are  conceding 
that  the  anti-poverty  program  has  failed  to 
meet  its  main  objectives  and  an  investigation 
by  The  Detroit  News  has  tiuTied  up  wide- 
spread abuses. 

Nevertheless,  the  Nixon  administration  has 
come  under  fire  from  Congress,  a  number  of 
civil  rights  leaders  and  thousands  of  anti- 
poverty  workers  for  its  decision  to  dismantle 
OEX)  and  transfer  only  its  most  effective  pro- 
grams to  other  agencies. 

These  critics  have  depicted  that  decision  as 
cruel,  cold-hearted  and.  In  words  of  one, 
"further  evidence  of  callous  insensltivity 
-toward  minorities." 

Some  observers  see  the  criticism  as  valid 
but  others  charge  that  some  politicians — 
particularly  those  with  large  xirban  constitu- 
encies— seem  to  have  used  the  issue  to  court 
votes  among  the  poor. 

"A  lot  of  congressmen  know  better,"  said 
a  black  OEO  official  who  has  been  with  tba 
agency  since  the  Johnson  administration. 

"I  know  because  I've  sent  them  case  after 
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case  where  none  ...  I  mean  absolutely 
none  ...  of  the  millions  funded  for  par- 
ticular programs  ever  trickled  down  to  poor 
blacks. 

"Most  of  it  ended  up  in  the  pockets  of 
friends  or  relatives  of  politicians  or  with 
radical  and  militant  groups  the  politician 
was  trying  to  appease." 

Anti-poverty  workers  (nearly  200.000  are 
employed  by  OEO  funded  agencies)  are  hypo- 
critical, the  black  official  said. 

"A  large  number  already  have  used  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  OEO  funds  to  charter 
buses  to  come  to  Washington  to  protest  the 
cutbacks."  he  said.  'And  more  rallies  are 
being  planned. 

"The  anti-poverty  program  has  become  like 

all  bureaucracies.  Its  chief  concern  now  Is 

not  helping  the  poor  but  perpetuating  Itself." 

A  Mexican-American   who  works  as  OEO 

administrator  in  Los  Angeles  said : 

•Sometimes  I  really  believe  that  most  of 
the  social  workers  we  fund  at  local  levels  are 
out  to  unionize  the  poor  ...  to  set  them  up 
as  a  separate  class,  so  they  (the  social  work- 
ers) will  always  have  Jobs." 

While  some  good  programs  have  been  Im- 
plemented and  well-publicized.  OEO  files 
conuin  examples  of  alleged  misuse  of  funds, 
graft  and  embezzlement. 

OEO  officials  blame  much  of  the  waste 
on  lax  accounting  procedures  at  the  local 
level  and  a  lack  of  following  up  OEO  inspec- 
tion reports  by  middle-level  officials. 

"There  was  not  a  conspiracy  at  the  top  to 
hamper  inspections,"  said  Howard  R.  Phil- 
lips, the  32-year-old  Bostonlan  appointed 
by  President  Nixon  to  oversee  OEO's  dis- 
mantling. 

"But  we,  as  an  agency,  have  been  remiss 
in  not  following  up  the  findings  of  our  In- 
spection people." 

PhUllps  has  received  some  criticism  be- 
cause of  his  expressed  enthusiasm  for  his 
dismantling  Job. 

"All  I  said  was  that  I  was  really  going  to 
enjoy  this  Job,"  he  said,  "and  all  of  a  sud- 
den the  media  was  painting  me  as  Attlla  the 
Hun. 

"What  they  left  out,  however,  was  the 
main  reason  Im  enjoying  this  Job  .  .  .  and 
that's  because  taxpayers  and  the  poor  are 
getting  ripped  off.  We've  got  a  heU  of  a  lot 
of  people  using  federal  anti-poverty  monies 
to  line  their  own  pockets  and/or  radicalize 
the  poor  and  use  them  for  their  own  pur- 
poses. 

"The  Idea  behind  the  anti-poverty  pro- 
gram was  to  help  the  poor  out  of  poverty 
and  not  set  them  up  as  a  class  apart." 

When  Phillips  talks  about  persons  enhanc- 
ing their  bank  accounts  with  funds  meant 
for  the  poor,  he  could  cite,  among  others, 
these  cases— all  dociunented  during  the 
course  of  a  three  week  Investigation  by  the 
News: 

The  finance  officer  of  a  rural  Kentucky 
health  center  took  for  himself  more  than 
$18,000  in  funds  meant  to  help  the  poor  meet 
medical  bills. 

More  than  $250,000  turned  up  missing  In 
an  OEO  Community  Action  program  in  Del- 
aware County,  Pa.  Subsequently,  OEO  inspec- 
tors and  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 
Investigators  found  that  the  program's 
board  chairman  had  hired  members  of  his 
family  In  OEO  Jobs. 

The  director  of  a  Chicago-based  OEO 
health  project  used  federal  funds  to  finance 
a  private  group  attending  a  conference  In 
Los  Angeles  about  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  OEO  investigators  are  still  attempt- 
ing to  audit  $210,000  in  grant  funds,  which 
the  director  transferred  to  a  private  bank 
account. 

The  director  of  a  South  Duxbury,  Mass., 
community  action  council  was  found  to  have 
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Illegally  Increased  his  salary  by  $6,000  a  year, 
taken  $1,600  from  the  program  to  buy  a  new 
car  and  Illegally  used  a  government  credit 
card  to  make  $5,000  in  personal  purchases. 

An  Atlanta  employe  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (HEW)  re- 
ceived $150,000  in  OEO  funds  to  serve  as  a 
consultant  on  black  business  problems,  while 
still  earning  $12,500  a  year  as  a  full-time 
HEW  employe. 

A  wealthy  Montana  attorney  received  more 
than  $20,000  in  salary  and  fees  from  a  com- 
munity action  council  on  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion to  act  as  a  "tourist  specialist"  and  "e'j- 
nomic  consultant." 

The  attorney  was  also  employed  to  rep- 
resent the  reservation  In  legal  matters  and 
was  closely  associated  with  a  trauagement 
consultant  firm  receiving  an  OEO  vocational 
training  contract  from  the  community  action 
council. 

Community  organization  In  Chicago  re- 
ceived an  OEO  grant  of  nearly  $1  mlllioi  for 
an  attempt  to  "de-alienate"  two  rival  youth 
g.<ings. 

A  subsequent  OEO  investigation  showed 
that  recruiters  for  the  program  had  en- 
couraged hundreds  of  youths  to  drop  out  of 
school  so  they  could  receive  government 
stipends.  An  audit  of  books  also  Indicated 
the  theft  of  more  than  $200,000  through  pay- 
roll forgeries. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  Instances,  the 
News'  Investigation  found  nearly  100  other 
examples  of  possible  graft,  theft,  embezzle- 
ment and  nepotism  Involving  amounts  rang- 
ing from  $682.50  to  more  than  $875,000. 

Together,  the  cases  amounted  to  more  than 
$3.8  million  in  OEO  funds  over  a  period  of 
four  years.  OEO  officials  claim  they  have 
hundreds  of  other  such  cases  In  their  files. 

"A  lot  of  these  reports  were  never  acted 
upon  when  they  came  in  from  the  field," 
said  a  high-ranking  OEO  administrator. 
"Many  carried  memos  that  dismissed  them 
as  'nickel  and  dimes  cases'  and  'isolated 
instances.' 

"But  when  you  add  up  all  those  Isolated 
Instances,  of  course,  what  you  have  Is  graft 
and  kickbacks  and  theft  and  waste  Involving 
billions  of  dollars." 

The  average  administrative  cost  of  a  fed- 
eral program  is  30  to  35  cents  on  the  dollar, 
the  official  said,  but  the  average  administra- 
tive cost  of  OEO  programs  often  runs  twice 
that  amount. 

"The  poor.  In  most  cases,  just  haven't  been 
getting  anywhere  near  what  they  should 
have  from  these  programs,"  he  said. 

"And  you  have  to  remember  the  cases 
we're  talking  about  don't  even  come  close 
to  rivaling  many  of  the  ones  still  under  in- 
vestigation. What  you  have  is  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg." 

But  Phillips  and  other  federal  officials  say 
they  are  even  more  troubled  by  the  hundreds 
of  examples  of  misuse  of  federal  funds  for 
political  purposes  uncovered  in  OEO  files 
during  the  last  year. 

"We  aren't  turning  our  back  on  the  poor," 
Phillips  said.  "Our  expenditure  on  the  poor 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1  will 
be  slightly  higher  than  last — $30.4  billion, 
compared  to  $30.1  billion. 

"But  we  are — and  I  think  quite  properly — 
cutting  back  on  funds  used  for  'politicizing' 
the  poor.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  very  few 
cases  involve  Republicans  or  Democrats  .  .  . 
that  almost  all  have  concerned  radical  groups 
like  the  SDS  (Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society),  Black  Panthers,  etc." 

Phillips  Is  particularly  critical  of  OEO- 
funded  lawyers  who,  he  said,  have  attempted 
to  "radicalize"  the  poor. 

"Whatever  has  been  fashionable  with  the 
New  Left,"  he  says,  "has  been  either  pre- 
ceded or  followed  by  legal  service  activities 
In  those  same  areas."  *  * 
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NEW  PENSION  PRCKIRAM  FOR 
WORLD  WAR  I  VETERANS 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

op   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1973 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  speak  on  behalf  of  my  bills 
H.R.  4693  and  4694,  to  increase  the  earn- 
ings limitation  for  veterans'  pensions  to 
take  into  account  the  social  security  raise 
last  fall  and  to  establish  a  new  pension 
program  for  the  veterans  of  World  War  I. 

I  am  certain  that  all  of  us  have  re- 
ceived letters  from  elderly  pensioners  and 
their  widows  regarding  the  reductions  in 
pension  they  have  suffered  as  a  result  of 
the  social  security  increase.  While  very 
grateful  for  the  20-percent  increase  Con- 
gress enacted  last  year,  they  nonetheless 
sorely  miss  the  dollar  cut  from  their  VA 
pensions,  particularly  in  these  inflation- 
ary times. 

H.R.  4694  would  raise  the  annual  in- 
come limitations  for  eligible  veterans  and 
their  survivors  and  provide  an  average 
8-percent  increase  in  the  pension  rates. 
In  addition,  the  bill  would  increase  the 
income  ceiling  for  "old  law"  pensioners 
and  for  parents  receiving  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation.  I  urge  the 
subcommittee's  favorable  consideration 
of  this  legislation,  retroactive  to  January 
1.  1973. 

My  second  bill,  H.R.  4693,  deals  with 
the  unique  difficulties  faced  by  World 
War  I  veterans.  In  at  least  their  late 
seventies,  these  veterans  of  the  "war  to 
end  all  wars"  often  live  in  ill  health  on 
the  fringe  of  destitution.  H.R.  4693  would 
provide  $135  per  month  for  unmarried 
veterrjis  and  $150  per  month  for  married 
veterans,  compared  to  the  present  $78.78 
for  old  law  pensioners.  Widows  covered 
by  the  bill  would  receive  $100  per  month, 
nearly  double  the  present  $50.40  pay- 
ment. The  income  limitation  for  old  law 
pensioners  would  be  increased  to  $3,000 
for  single  veterans  and  $4,200  for  mar- 
ried veterans.  In  addition,  the  measure 
gives  priority  for  hospital  and  medical 
care  to  veterans  receiving  a  pension  un- 
der its  provisions. 

This  legislation  would  provide  a  long- 
needed  reform  for  the  World  War  I 
veteran  who  for  pension  purposes  is 
treated  Uke  the  World  War  n  and  Ko- 
rean veteran,  and  yet  has  never  had 
the  many  other  veterans'  benefits  which 
have  been  made  available  to  these  other 
veterans  groups.  There  was  no  "read- 
j\istment  assistance  bill"  for  the  return- 
ing warriors  of  1918.  For  many  of  these 
men  the  additional  money  contained  in 
H.R.  4639  will  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween financial  self-sufficiency  and  the 
necessity  to  resort  to  welfare.  While  wel- 
fare Is  designed  to  help  those  who  have 
no  other  resources,  tne  tragic  Irony  of 
public  assistance  Is  that  those  It  Is  in- 
tended to  help  are  too  proud  to  accept 
it.  Enactment  of  HJl.  4693  would  help 
the  remaining  veterans  of  World  War  I 
receive  adequate  medical  care  when 
they  are  most  in  need  of  medical  aid.  As 
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a  strong  supporter  of  educational  bene- 
fits for  the  Vietnam  veteran,  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  pass  a  GI  bill  for  the  World 
War  I  veteran — by  increasing  pension 
Lenefits  to  see  him  through  the  final 
years  in  dignity  and  self-respect. 

The  Compensation  and  Pension  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  is  today  holding  a  hear- 
ing on  veterans'  pension  legislation  and 
I  hope  that  the  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress wiU  approve  H.R.  4693  and  4694, 
or  similar  legislation. 


LIFE  WITH  AUTISTIC  CHILDREN 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  Washington  Post  published  a 
front-page  article  concerned  with  autis- 
tic children.  The  story  depicts  the  diffi- 
cult life  of  Mrs.  Leslie  Grant  and  her  two 
autistic  children,  Mooza  and  Linda.  An 
autistic  child  is  considered  by  some  ex- 
perts to  be  one  of  the  sickest  of  the  men- 
tally disturbed  children,  and  he  can  suck 
dry  the  deepest  wells  of  love  and  devo- 
tion. Yet  Mrs.  Grant,  as  well  as  thou- 
sands of  other  parents  of  autistic  chil- 
dren, has  devoted  her  life  to  her  children. 
This  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  stories 
that  parents  of  autistic  children  were  told 
in  recent  years  that  their  lack  of  love  for 
their  children  caused  the  disease. 

Ten  years  ago,  very  few  people  who 
were  not  health  professionals  knew  about 
autism.  The  recent  interest  in  newspa- 
pers and  magazines  creates  the  impres- 
sion that  autism  is  a  relatively  new  dis- 
ease, although  it  has  been  plaguing  man 
for  centuries.  This,  coupled  with  National 
Autistic  Children's  Week  at  the  end  of 
the  month,  will  let  more  Americans  know 
about  the  plight  of  autistic  children.  The 
Washington  Post  article  clearly  depicts 
the  hardships  placed  on  both  the  family 
and  the  children.  But  knowledge  of  the 
disease  and  suffering  does  little  to  allevi- 
ate the  situation.  H.R.  5785,  which  I  in- 
troduced with  30  colleagues,  will  coordi- 
nate the  fight  against  autism  under  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  for 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development. 
The  Post  article  on  autism  is  printed 
below: 

Life  With  Autistic  Children 
(By  Philip  A.  McCombs) 
Linda  was  hitting  herself,  the  movie 
showed.  Her  mother  grabbed  her,  but  Linda 
hit  and  hit — sharp,  upward  thrusts,  the  bony 
backs  of  her  hands  striking  her  temples. 
She  flopped  on  the  ground  and  hit  at  the  big, 
red  welt  on  her  temples. 

A  self -destructive,  autistic  child,  that's 
what  they  call  Linda  Grant.  Those  are  flat, 
hollow  words  for  describing  the  depths  of 
human  agony  etched  in  that  tortured,  puffy. 
white,  childish  face  trying  to  smile  but  full 
of  fear  and  confusion,  crying,  hitting,  look- 
ing about  wildly. 

And  where  are  words  to  describe  the  pa- 
rental love  that  has  kept  this  child  out  of 
mental  Institutions  for  20  long  years?  Twenty 
screaming,  exhausting  years  of  dally,  nightly. 
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unrelenting,     holding,     fighting,     rocking, 
soothing? 

That  love  shines  In  Linda's  mother's  face. 
Mooza  Grant  is  a  whirlwind  of  a  woman  who 
steamroUs  over  obstacles  with  the  force  of 
her  personality.  Her  face  Is  handsome  and 
strong  and  happy,  with  darting,  sensitive 
eyes. 

Mooza  Grant  was  born  the  daughter  of  a 
lieutenant  In  the  Imperial  Russian  Navy  In 
St.  Petersburg  In  1917.  Her  family  fled  the 
Revolution  and  she  grew  up  In  Brooklyn  as 
part  of  that  tough,  uncomplaining  world  of 
Russian  emigres — a  world  of  fallen  aristoc- 
racy where  generals  washed  dishes  in  res- 
taurants run  by  noblemen,  and  where  private 
tutors  climbed  the  dingy  stairs  of  walkups  to 
teach  art,  literature,  music,  poetry,  and  bal- 
let to  children  like  Mooza  Grant. 

She  flourished,  came  to  Washington,  mar- 
ried a  lawyer  from  the  Midwest.  They  had 
two  autistic  children. 

That  was  more  than  20  years  ago.  "I've 
washed  diapers  now  for  20  years,"  she  said. 
"Do  you  know  what  it  means  to  change 
diapers  for  20  years?" 

Mrs.  Grant,  who  was  driven  by  these  cir- 
cumstances to  found  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  Autistic  Children  in  Chevy  Chase, 
says  there  may  be  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  million  autistic  children  in  the  United 
States.  She  knows  of  at  least  70  cases  In  the 
Washington  area  and  thinks  there  are  more. 

Autism  is  a  word  that  has  been  used  dur- 
ing the  past  several  decades  to  describe  a 
little-understood  mental  disorder.  Basically, 
an  autistic  child  Is  one  that  seems  to  live  In 
his  own  world  with  little  or  no  response  to 
other  human  beings. 

An  autistic  child  may  be  as  Intelligent  as 
any  normal  child — but  no  one  knows  because 
the  child  seldom  displays  Intelligence. 

'The  autistic  child  may  be  mute,  unre- 
sponsive, excessively  restless,  withdrawn," 
wrote  Dr.  Milton  J.  E.  Senn  In  1966  in  Mc- 
Call's  magazine.  "His  behavior  is  so  often 
confused  with  mental  deficiency  that  fre- 
quently you  find  him  In  an  institution  for 
the  feebleminded. 

■'Yet  such  a  child  astounds  and  confuses 
professional  workers  and  parents  alike  by 
his  amEizing  memory,  his  interest  in  music 
and  rhythm,  his  ability  to  perform  certain 
difficult  tasks,  his  skill  in  the  use  of  num- 
bers and  in  mathematics." 

A  small  percentage  of  autistic  children  are 
al.so  self-destructive,  which  means  that  they 
hit  themselves  or  hurt  themselves  In  other 
ways.  Linda  is  self-destructive,  but  Mooza, 
the  Grants'  older  daughter,  is  not. 

What  is  the  prognosis  for  autistic  children? 
No  one  including  Mrs.  Grant  and  psychia- 
trists who  have  studied  the  problem,  is 
exactly  sure.  That's  because  the  condition 
has  only  in  the  last  several  decades  been 
Identifled  as  separate  from  schizophrenia, 
feeble-mindedness  and  other  mental  condi- 
tions. Experts  still  disagree  on  the  point. 

As  a  result,  autistic  children  have  been 
mixed  in  with  other  children  who  have  men- 
tal problems — and  they  are  among  the  chil- 
dren you  see,  from  time  to  time,  in  photos 
taken  In  mental  institutions — strait  jacketed, 
chained  to  posts,  groveling  and  screaming 
their  lives  away  In  a  nightmare  world. 

But  Mrs.  Grant  and  her  husband,  Leslie. 
a  legal  counsel  in  the  State  Department's 
Agency  for  International  Development,  coiUd 
not  bear  the  thought  of  placing  their  chil- 
dren into  an  institution.  No  matter  what  the 
consequences  to  themselves,  they  decided 
that  they  would  keep  the  children  at  home 
and  hope  that  somehow,  through  the  strug- 
gle, they  could  help  them. 

They  have  performed  near  miracles.  They 
stopped  Linda's  hitting  two  years  ago  by 
badgering  and  cajoling  military  scientists 
to  manufacture  an  electric-shock  apparatus 
that  jolted  Linda  every  time  she  hit. 
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Now  Linda,  Mooza  and  several  other  autis- 
tic children  attend  daily  sessions  at  the  Cen- 
ter for  Autistic  Children  that  their  parents 
set  up  m  a  frame  house  at  4510  Cumberland 
Ave.,  in  Chevy  Chase. 

Mrs.  Grant  Is  seeking  land  and  money  to 
expand  It  into  a  national  institution  that 
will  survive  and  grow  and  care  for  Increasing 
numbers  of  autistic  children. 

It  didn't  dawn  right  away  on  the  young 
couple  that  their  children  were  having  prob- 
lems. Mrs.  Grant : 

"In  January,  1954,  Linda  was  born,  and  by 
then  I  had  already  noticed  peculiarities  In 
the  older  child  of  not  being  able  to  relate  to 
me  when  I  called  to  her,  which  I  didn't  no- 
tice until  the  age  of  2.  Until  then,  she  related 
just  like  any  other  child.  Imitating  sounds 
and  words  and  melodies.  She  would  look  at 
you  and  Imitate  y6u. 

"The  change  almost  seemed  like  a  sudden 
thing.  I  took  a  photo  of  her,  and  I  noticed 
she  wasn't  really  looking  at  me,  I  noticed 
the  eyes  looked  off  to  the  side.  Then  she 
would  cry  at  night,  sleep  badly,  run  from 
wall  to  waU  all  day.  In  the  car  she  sat  with- 
out looking  to  the  right  or  the  left. 

"She  didn't  respond  to  her  name.  She 
was  dramatically,  rapidly  withdrawing  from 
the  environment." 

"People  don't  pay  attention  because  they 
think  it's  just  a  compliant,  quiet  child.  But 
there's  a  gradual  restlessness  away  from  you 
rather  than  with  you;  Instead  of  crawling 
Into  the  kitchen  and  grabbing  stuff,  getting 
into  drawers  and  boxes,  she  didn't  do  that." 
Mrs.  Grant  called  a  psychiatrist  and  was 
told  the  child  could  be  seen  in  eight  months. 
"That  really  frightened  me  because  I  realized 
I  had  no  help."  She  kept  telling  herself  not 
to  get  excited,  that  after  all  the  child  had 
said  "cheese"  and  hummed  melodies  before 
the  age  of  2.  And  Mrs.  Grant  comforted  her- 
self with  this:  Mendelssohn  had  not  spoken 
a  word  until  he  was  5. 

After  the  second  child.  Linda,  was  born,  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  there  were  grave 
problems  with  her,  too. 

"What  happened  was  that  we  were  focus- 
ing attention  on  the  older  child  and  I  went 
once  to  Catholic  University  and  there  was  a 
doctor  there  who  said  to  me.  "You  better  pay 
attention  to  the  younger  child,  too.  There's 
something  wrong  with  her." 

That  was  the  true  beginning  of  a  night- 
mare. 

"Linda  began  to  rock  in  her  crib  and 
started  to  hit  herself  against  the  bed  and 
I  padded  the  crib  around.  Then  gradually 
she  began  to  strike  herself  with  her  hands 
when  she  was  16  or  17  months. 

"At  first  it  was  intermittent.  Then  all  sorts 
of  devices  were  created  (to  stop  It).  We  tied 
her  arms  In  back,  put  her  arms  in  wooden 
things.  I  put  (tubes)  on  her  arms  so  she 
couldn't  bend  the  elbow  to  strike.  Meanwhile 
tlie  problems  with  the  elder  child  were  get- 
ting more  pronounced.  The  doctors  said  she 
was  suffering  from  childhood  schizophrenia." 
For  all  sorts  of  understandable,  human 
reasons,  the  full  Impact  of  the  growing  night- 
mare did  not  hit  the  Grants  all  at  once. 

For  one  thing,  they  ware  close  to  the  situa- 
tion and.  for  all  they  knew,  the  apparent 
abnormalities  would  fade  away.  And  because 
doctors  disagreed  on  what  was  wrong  with 
the  children,  there  was  a  tendency  to  dis- 
count what  the  doctors  said. 

But  even  the  flimsy  sense  of  assurance  and 
hope  that  the  Grants  built  up  faded  one  day 
in  1956.  It  was  Just  another  visit  to  another 
doctor's  office,  but  for  some  reason  every- 
thing crystallized  for  Mrs.  Grant  at  that 
moment. 

"I  remember  when  we  went  to  the  doctor's 

office,  the  neurologist,  and  he  said  that  this 

child  (Linda)  is  definitely  never  going  to  be 

up  to  par. 

"Linda  was  2  and  I  remember  this  was  the 
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first  time  In  my  life  I  felt  the  walls  were 
moving,  and  I  just  swayed  In  that  room.  I 
walked  up  and  down  the  hall,  down  the 
street  and  around  the  building,  and  I  Just 
felt  like  It  wasn't  me." 

It  U  widely  accepted  among  psychiatrists 
that  an  autistic  child  will  generally  have  a 
shattering  effect  on  his  parents  and  their 
marriage  because  of  the  extraordinary  de- 
mands he  makes.  An  autistic  child  Is  con- 
sidered by  some  experts  to  be  one  of  the 
sickest  of  mentally  disturbed  children,  and 
he  can  suck  dry  the  deepest  wells  of  love 
and  devotion. 

"I  find  that  a  great  many  difficulties  arise 
(In  your  marriage)  that  ordinarily  wouldn't," 
Mrs.  Grant  says.  "One  thing  you  really  be- 
gin to  lose  is  a  real  sense  of  communication. 
In  a  case  like  this,  your  communication  very 
often  revolves  around  the  problem.  It's  very 
tense  and  only  leads  to  a  great  deal  of  (frus- 
tration). You  can't  really  relax  in  a  state  of 
communication  that  is  pleasurable.  It's  us- 
ually something   that  Is  Insurmountable. 

"Also,  you're  very,  very  tired.  It  completely 
cripples  one's  ability  to  act  because  one 
doesn't  know  what  to  do.  Over  all  these 
years  it  has  crippled  absolutely  and  com- 
pletely any  opportunity  of  doing  anything 
together.  We've  never  been  on  a  trip  to- 
gether, never  able  to  go  out  and  visit  some- 
one together. 

"For  years,  until  the  last  two  anyway,  It 
has  been  Impossible  to  sit  in  the  living  room 
and  talk  calmly  together.  Somebody  had  to 
hold  the  self -destructive  (child)  all  the 
time:  then  all  the  time  you  have  to  watch 
the  other  one,  too. 

"I  think  one  of  the  principal  things  that 
holds  a  marriage  together  Is  the  recognition 
that  each  one  of  us  has  a  special  Job  to  per- 
form to  help  the  children.  The  father  must 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  make  money, 
and  the  mother  had  better  keep  her  mind 
on  the  Job. 

"In  fact,  they  may  even  hold  you  more 
together,  because  you  very  quickly  realize 
that  without  the  support  of  both,  it's  all 
over." 

"I  have  many  times  gone  to  Institutions, 
some  of  the  moet  outstanding  ones,  but  when 
I  see  what  I  found  there,  I  couldn't  envision 
Bitting  in  Chevy  Chase  with  roses  growing 
around  outside  and  my  child  being  In  an 
Institution." 

As  Linda  grew  older,  it  became  more  dif- 
ficult to  hold  her  because  she  became  strong- 
er. Linda's  self-batterlng  finally  got  so  bad 
that  her  mother  had  to  spread-eagle  her  on 
her  bed,  with  her  arms  and  legs  tied  and 
her  head  secured  in  a  device  designed  for 
people  in  traction. 

"She  was  like  that^for  a  month  and  get- 
ting worse.  I  had  to  feed  her,  change  her 
like  that — you  couldn't  possibly  let  her  go, 
she  was  absolutely  a  wild  tiger.  No  medica- 
tion worked.  To  the  wonderful  girl  who  help- 
ed me  for  eight  years  I  said,  'We  cant  go  on. 
Get  me  the  cattle  prod.*  "• 

At  various  times  over  the  years,  the  elec- 
tric shocks  of  the  cattle  prod,  medication 
and  other  forms  of  control  kept  Linda  from 
hitting  herself  for  brief  periods. 

Linda  attended  Euhice  Shrlver's  summer 
camp  for  children  for  several  summers,  and 
that  helped  her.  There  were  respites  of  a 
week,  a  month,  or  even  longer  here  and 
there  over  the  years.  But  Linda  always  went 
back  to  hitting  herself. 

In  desperation.  Mrs.  Grant  went  to  Walter 
Reed  two  years  ago  with  the  idea  of  con- 
structing a  helmet  and  arm  device  that  would 
give  Linda  an  electric  shock  every  time  she 
hit  herself. 

In  less  than  a  day,  the  device  stopped 
the  hitting.  That  was  two  years  ago.  She 
hasn't  hit  since,  and  wears  a  small  knit  cap 
that  simulates  the  headgear.  As  long  as  the 
cap  Is  on,  she  Is  conditioned  not  to  hit. 

Now  that  autism  is  increasingly  recognized 
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by  psychiatrists,  and  the  association  and  the 
center  set  up  by  the  Grants  and  others  la 
drawing  about  It  a  core  of  Interested  phy- 
ftlrlana  and  profeaalonala,  and  promlsos  to 
expand,  the  future  looks  better  for  the 
Grants  and  their  children. 

The  center,  which  first  was  boused  In  the 
North  Chevy  Chase  Christian  Church,  now  Is 
In  a  house  donated  by  the  tiny  mtmicipallty 
of  Somerset. 

At  the  center  last  week,  Linda  ran  up  to 
a  visitor  and  hugged  him  affectionately, 
touched  his  hand,  then  ran  off  to  play  with 
a  counselor. 

In  small  classrooms  upstairs,  counselors 
and  teachers  worked  with  Mooza,  Linda  and 
a  small  child,  Larry,  who  Is  thought  to  be 
somewhat  schizophrenic   and   also  autistic. 

The  classroom  work  is  helped  along  by 
the  use  of  small  bowls  of  candy  with  which 
the  children  are  rewarded  when  they  do  well. 
They  are  also  rewarded  with  hugs. 

The  teachers  work  patiently,  drawing  num- 
bers and  pictures  on  blackboards  and  then 
getting  the  chUdren  to  repeat  the  drawings 
or  say  something  about  them. 

Mooza,  in  the  middle  of  one  session, 
jumped  up  and  down  happily,  squeaking  with 
Joy.  She  had  got  several  numbers  right  and 
had  been  rewarded  with  a  big  hug  by  her 
teacher,  Lewis  Stein. 

Mrs.  Grant  and  others  watch  the  class- 
room work  through  one-way  wUidows.  Mrs. 
Grant  looks  at  her  happy  daughter  wtlh 
delight  shining  on  her  face. 

"It  never  dawned  on  me  to  run  away," 
she  said.  "My  only  thought  was  I  had  to  do 
more.  The  lower  you  sink.  It's  like  a  cork — 
the  higher  you  Jump  up  above  the  water." 
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PHANTOM  JETS  TO  SAUDI  ARABIA 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1973 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
read  with  concern  a  memorandum  from 
the  American  Israel  Pubhc  Afifalrs  Com- 
mittee regarding  a  proposed  sale  by  the 
United  States  of  Phantom  jets  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

The  demonstrated  hostility  of-  the 
Arab  nations  toward  Israel  makes  the 
increased  flow  of  offensive  arms  such  as 
the  Phantom  jet  imthinkable. 

I  would  hope  that  this  policy  decision 
by  the  administration  to  sell  these  offen- 
sive planes  to  Saudi  Arabia  might  be  not 
only  reconsidered  but  reversed. 

I  am  placing  in  the  Record  at  this 
time  the  full  text  of  the  memorandum 
by  I.  L.  Kenen,  chairman,  American  Is- 
rael Public  Affairs  Committee: 

Phantom  Jets  to  Saudi  Arabia 

We  are  dismayed  to  learn  that  our  Govern- 
ment plans  to  sell  Phantom  Jet  planes  to 
Saudi  Arabia  and  possibly  to  Kuwait  and 
we  urge  the  Administration  to  reconsider. 

We  can  understand  the  reasons  why  our 
Government  feels  impelled  to  provide  mili- 
tary equipment  to  the  Persian  Gulf  states. 
Our  reservations  have  to  do  with  the  type  of 
equipment — the  highly  sophisticated  Phan- 
tom. Saudi  Arabia  Is  at  war  with  Israel  and 
wUl  be  under  temptation  to  use  these  long- 
range  fighter-bombers  against  Israel  or  make 
them  available  to  Egypt  for  that  purpose. 

There  are  several  possible  explanations  for 
the  arms  deals: 

1.  The  British  withdrawal  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  has  resulted  hi  a  power  vacuum.  Ku- 
wait Is  threatened  by  a  Soviet-armed  Iraq, 


while  Saudi  Arabia  Is  ezpoeed  to  attack  from 
South  Yemen  and  other  radical  forces,  inter- 
nal and  external. 

2.  There  la  an  understandable  desire  to 
maintain  cordial  relations  with  pro-Western 
Arab  countries  In  order  to  ensiu-e  an  unin- 
terrupted flow  of  oil.  Moreover,  trading  guns 
for  oil  helps  our  balance  of  payments. 

3.  We  now  sell  Phantoms  to  another  Per- 
sian Gulf  state — Iran.  (But  this  non-Arab 
state  has  excellent  de  facto  relations  with 
Israel  and  has  accepted  large-scale  techni- 
cal assistance  from  her.) 

4.  It  has  been  suggested  that  If  we  do  not 
sell  Phantoms  to  Saudi  Arabia,  Prance  wUl 
provide  Mirages.  (But  she  probably  will  in 
any  case.  Besides,  there  Is  a  vast  difference 
between  the  Mirage  and  the  much  more  pow- 
erful Phantom.) 

We  have  been  providing  weapons  such  as 
the  F-5  Freedom  Pighter  and  the  Hawk 
ground-to-air  missile  to  Saudi  Arabia — be- 
ginning with  18  tanks  in  1956,  which  prompt- 
ed a  Senate  Inquiry.  Our  weapons  have  been 
Intended  prlmarUy  to  buttress  the  Saudi 
regime  from  radical  revolt  or  attack. 

But  the  Phantom  is  an  offensive  plane 
which  poses  a  grave  threat  to  Israel's  security. 

Israel  Is  not  at  war  with  Saudi  Arabia. 
On  the  contrary,  her  very  presence  in  the 
region  has  been  a  barrier  to  any  Egyptian 
move  against  Saudi  Arabia  In  the  past. 

But  Saudi  Arabia,  a  feudal  dictatorship. 
Is  in  a  holy  war  with  a  democratic  Israel. 
Former  King  Saud  once  said  that  the  AraTas 
should  be  willing  to  sacrifice  10  mUllon  men 
to  destroy  Israel.  King  Faisal  has  been  no 
less  virulent.  Saudi  Arabia  still  bars  Jews 
from  the  country.  It  strongly  objects  to  Is- 
rael's presence  in  Jerusalem.  It  has  always 
challenged  Israel's  right  to  transit  the 
Straits  of  Tlran.  Its  frontier  Is  Just  a  few 
miles  from  EUat  and  Israel's  oil  pipeline. 

We  cannot  be  complacent  If  Saudi  Arabia 
Is  permitted  to  acquire  weapons  deadly 
enough  to  give  belligerent  effect  to  Its  bigoted 
hostility. 

Late  in  1968,  the  U.S.  decision  to  sell 
Phantoms  to  Israel  was  widely  supported  in 
Congress  and  In  the  press  because  of  Israel's 
urgent  need  for  deterrent  capacity.  The 
Phantoms  enabled  Israel  to  repel  Nasser's 
war  of  attrition  and  opened  the  way  to  the 
U.S.-lnltlated  truce  In  1970.  The  Phanto'm 
was  a  concrete  expression  of  America's  com- 
mitment to  Israel's  survival. 

But  the  balance  of  strength,  so  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  truce,  will  be 
Impaired  if  Saudi  Arabian  Phantoms  are  able 
to  blitz  Israel's  cities  and  to  strangle  Israel 
navigation  through  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  and 
the  Red  Sea.  Newly-endangered,  Israel  woiild 
be  forced  to  build  new  defenses  and  to  plunge 
more  deeply  into  debt. 

WhUe  Saudi  Arabia  may  promise  not  to 
transfer  the  Phantoms  to  Egypt  or  any  other 
country,  no  one  can  really  guarantee  the 
durabUity  or  the  enforceability  of  such  an 
agreement.  The  United  States  armed  Iraq 
from  1954  to  1958,  a  palpable  blunder  which 
we  protested  at  the  time,  and  a  radical  group 
overthrew  the  Hashemlte  rulers.  Inherited 
the  weapons,  and  expelled  the  Americans, 
turning  to  Russia  along  with  Egypt. 

In  1966,  our  Government  assured  Israel 
that  Jordan  would  not  use  Its  new  American 
tanks  agaUist  Israel,  but  King  Hussein  rolled 
them  across  the  Jordan  River  when  he  en- 
tered the  Six-Day  War. 

There  Is  evidence  that  Egypt,  which  per- 
sists in  threats  to  go  to  war  and  which  spurns 
negotiations,  has  been  collecting  weapons 
from  all  sides,  despite  their  alleged  non- 
transferabUlty.  French  Mirages  have  been 
coming  via  Libya,  and  there  are  reports  that 
British  Hunter  Jets  are  on  the  way  from 
Iraq,  and  that  British  Lightning  Jets  may  be 
headed  from  Saudi  Arabia. 

Saudi  oil  revenues  continue  to  subsidize 
Arab  terrorists  and  to  lubricate  Egypt's  war 
machine.  Who  would  dare  to  Interfere  If  the 


Saudis  permitted  Egyptian  pilots,  masquer- 
ading as  Saudis,  to  train  ui  Phantoms  and  fly 
them  across  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile?  And 
who  can  guarantee  that  American  Phantoms 
dispatched  to  tiny  Kuwait  may  not  fall  Into 
the  hands  of  others  in  a  left-wing  coup? 

It  is  axiomatic  that  Arabs  will  never  make 
peace  with  a  weak  Israel  they  think  they 
can  destroy.  Our  new  arms  deals  with  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Kuwait  may  total  $1.5  billion, 
to  which  should  be  added  a  $600  million 
training  deal  with  the  British — and  an  un- 
known amount  of  arms  from  the  French.  If 
the  balance  of  strength  tilts  in  favor  of  the 
Arabs,  what  hope  Is  there  for  a  negotiated 
peace? 

We  have  often  been  told  that  the  Arabs 
intend  to  use  oil  as  a  weapon  against  Israel. 
We  have  never  construed  this  as  a  serious 
threat  to  withhold  their  oil  from  the  West. 
But  If  they  can  alchemize  oil  into  bombers, 
no  one  can  predict  where  their  blackmail 
will  ultimately  lead. 

We  hope  that  our  Government  will  recon- 
sider the  proposed  sale  of  Phantoms  to  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Kuwait. 

I.  L.  Kenen, 
Chairman,  American  Israel  Public  Affairs 
CoTtimittee. 

June  4,  1973. 


U.S.    BOTANIC    GARDEN    DOING    A 
GOOD  JOB  ;. 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DICKINSON 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12,  1973 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  little  noticed  operations  here  on 
Capitol  Hill  is  the  U.S.  Botanic  Garden. 
Although  there  is  seldom  any  official  rec- 
ognition given  Botanic  Garden,  it  plods 
along  from  day  to  day  performing  an 
outstanding  service  for  offices  and  indi- 
viduals on  and  off  Capitol  Hill.  I  was 
surprised  to  learn,  for  instance,  that  the 
garden  sometimes  receives  as  many  as 
two  dozen  questions  a  day  concerning 
plants  and  flowers. 

Earlier  this  year  there  was  an  inter- 
esting article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
regarding  the  U.S.  Botanic  Garden.  I 
would  like  to  share  its  contents  with  my 
colleagues.  Therefore.  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
sert the  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  2,  1973] 
Are  Your  Gardenias  Grumpy?  Just  Call  the 

Botanic    Garden — Besides    Helping    You 

Perk  Up  Your  Plant,  Nursery  Serves  as 

Main  Florist  to  Congress 
(By  Carol  H.  Falk) 

Washington. — J.  Edgar  Hoover  frequently 
brought  his  problems  there.  Lonely  old  ladies, 
schoolchildren,  Congresji'men.  worried  moth- 
ers and  the  National  Olographic  Society  still 
do.  / 

They  all  come  to  the  little,  two-story  house 
at  the  foot  of  Capitol  Hill  and  ask,  well, 
things  like: 

How  can  you  keep  a  gardenia  plant  happy 
in  the  Washington  climate?  (This  was  a 
continuing  concern  of  the  late  FBI  director.) 
How  do  you  grow  a  mango  from  seed?  Can 
this  sick  rubber  plant  be  saved?  And  can  this 
child  be  saved?  (The  latter  query  coming 
from  an  anxious  mother  whose  offspring  had 
just  eaten  part  of  a  household  African 
violet.) 

They  all  come,  the  great  and  the  merely 
ordinary,  to  the  U.S.  Botanic  Garden,  which 
fields  as  many  as  two  dozen  questions  every 
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day  about  grumpy  gardenias,  ailing  phlloden- 
drons  and  the  like.  Not  that  fleldlng  ques- 
tions Is  the  garden's  only  business.  As  the 
chief  nxirsery  and  florist  for  the  Congress, 
it  has  some  weightier  responsibilities  as  well. 
For  instance,  the  garden  staff  is  busy  right 
now  readying  plants  and  floral  displays  for 
Capitol  Hill  festivities  connected  with  this 
month's  inaugural.  Looking  well  ahead, 
they're  already  starting  the  trees  that  will 
be  set  out  in  tubs  around  the  Capitol 
grounds  for  the  nations  bicentennial  in  1976. 
And  their  routine  duties  Include  raising  the 
shrubs  and  trees  that  landscape  the  Capitol 
grounds,  loaning  plants  to  decorate  the  of- 
fices of  Senators  and  Representatives,  and 
arranging  flowers  for  official  Capitol  Hill  par- 
ties. 

THE    regulars    CALL    IN 

But  to  Assistant  Director  Jimmle  L.  Crowe, 
the  garden's  top-priority  mission  is  public 
education.  (Mr.  Crowe  is  the  man  acttially  in 
charge  of  the  garden,  although  since  1934 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  has  held  the 
title  of  "pcting  director.")  So  Mr.  Crowe,  a 
professional  horticulturist,  personally  han- 
dles every  one  of  the  Individual  questions 
that  pour  into  his  tiny  office  each  day — by 
phone,  by  letter  and  on  foot. 

Repeatedly,  he'll  pick  up  the  phone  to  hear 
some  plaintive  voice  begin,  'T  have  a  sick 
plant."  Mr.  Crowe,  a  spare  man  whose  twin- 
kling eyes  hint  that  he  enjoys  people  at  lea.st 
as  much  as  he  does  plants,  often  recognizes 
tlie  voice  as  a  regular  caller. 

The  other  morning  he  took  a  call,  listened 
a  moment  and  then  cheerfully  launched  into 
a  spiel  on  how  to  grow  a  Bird -of -Paradise 
plant  from  seed.  "What's  the  temperature  of 
the  house?  About  70?  Put  a  thermometer  In 
the  pot;  111  bet  it's  around  60.  You  need  to 
get  it  up  to  72  degrees  for  the  seeds  to  germi- 
nate. Let  t'ne  heat  blow  right  on  It  and  keep 
It  pretty  moist."  After  hanging  up,  he  ex- 
plained that  the  woman  caller  had  just 
brought  seeds  back  from  Hawaii.  "Every  time 
slie  makes  a  trip  somewhere  we  get  a  call." 
he  chuckled. 

Some  callers  are  probably  Just  plant  hypo- 
chondriacs looking  for  someone  to  talk  to. 
Others,  though,  can  be  quite  emotionally  at- 
tached to  their  plants,  Mr.  Crowe  and  James 
I.  Jojies,  the  garden's  administrative  officer, 
recall  one  letter  that  arrived  on  black-bor- 
dered stationery.  The  writer  feared  his  plant 
was  dying.  Then  there  was  the  young  mother, 
distraught  because  her  little  boy  had  watered 
her  cactus  with  Lux  soap.  Mr.  Crowe  told  her 
to  relax;  the  soap  was  biodegradable  and 
therefore  harmless. 

A    CRUCIAL    UST 

More  serious  are  the  calls  from  parents  or 
hospitals  worried  about  potential  plant 
poisoning.  Mr.  Crowe  keeps  a  list  of  poison- 
ous plants  by  his  desk  and  offers  advice  or 
reassurance.  Actually,  most  house  plants,  in- 
cluding African  violets,  are  nonpoisonous, 
though  some  may  produce  a  toxic  reaction  in 
certain  Individuals,  he  explains.  So  Mr.  Crowe 
had  good  news  for  the  mother  whose  child  ate 
some  bright  red  seeds  from  a  magnolia 
grandiflora  not  too  long  ago.  The  seeds  were 
unlikely  to  cause  any  serious  problem.  An- 
other qu3stion  involved  a  classroomful  of 
school  children  who  had  sampled  each  of  the 
various  kinds  of  cacti  they  were  growing  as  a 
project.  They  didn't  fare  as  well;  a  few  broke 
otit  in  a  rash. 

The  unbureaucratic  nature  of  the  botanic 
garden's  operations  probably  Invites  such 
queries.  With  a  staff  of  only  56.  including 
growers  and  night  watchmen,  and  an  an- 
nual budget  of  under  $800,000,  the  garden 
seems  far  less  formidable  to  citizens,  promi- 
nent or  otherwise,  than,  say.  a  huge  bu- 
reaucracy like  the  Agriculture  Department, 
which  oversees  Washington's  National  Arbore- 
tum. 

Not  all  the  questions  come  from  little  old 
ladies  or  worried  mothers.  Some  come  from 
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people  who  are  frankly  Interested  In  making 
money.  Garden  officials  report  "hundreds  of 
queries"  on  ginseng — a  plant  whose  roots  are 
valued  for  their  curative  powers  by  the  Chin- 
ese— and  how  to  make  a  profit  by  growing 
and  marketing  it. 

Recently  a  Hendersonvllle,  N.C.,  man  wTote 
to  report*  that  he  had  two  acres  of  land  and 
wanted  to  grow  ginseng  or  whatever  "medici- 
nal plant  would  yield  the  most  profit."  He 
provided  detailed  descriptions  of  the  mois- 
ture, sun  and  shade  conditions,  evaluation 
and  even  the  dates  of  first  and  last  frost.  The 
garden  told  him  that  ginseng  probably  would 
work  out  but  suggested  he  check  soil  and 
water  samples  with  state  university  or 
county  agricultural  experts. 

Each  day's  mail  usually  brings  the  garden 
three  or  four  samples  of  sickly  leaves  and 
sometimes  even  the  bugs  that  are  the  sus- 
pected culprits.  After  a  quick  examination, 
the  bugs  are  dispatched  to  the  incinerator, 
before  they  can  start  feeding  on  the  Botanic 
Garden's  own  delicacies. 

Those  delicacies  Include  plants  and  trees 
from  all  over  the  world,  growing  in  perma- 
nent exhibits  in  the  garden's  conservatory,  a 
giant  greenhouse  Just  west  of  Capitol  Hill.  (A 
couple  of  miles  away  the  garden  also  main- 
tains 10  acres  of  greenhouses  and  growing 
grounds.)  In  addition,  the  conservatory  fea- 
tures special  annual  exhibits  of  polnsettias. 
azaleas,  spring  flowers  and  chrysanthemums. 

Just  like  these  exhibits,  the  Incoming  ques- 
tions and  leaf  samples  follow  seasonal  cycles. 
Thus,  when  mangoes  reach  the  grocery  stores 
each  fall,  "we  always  get  at  least  50  requests 
on  how  to  plant  the  seed  and  care  for  It." 
says  Mr.  Jones.  "Everyone  just  loves  mango 
seeds.  They're  so  big  and  ugly-looking."  But 
the  garden  doesn't  hold  out  much  hope  to 
the  would-be  growers;  the  fruit  usually  has 
been  picked  too  early  for  the  seed  to  have 
ripened  fully. 

Every  fall,  too.  brings  an  Influx  of  brown  or 
mottled  magnolia  and  azalea  leaves.  People 
knowing  these  two  plants  to  be  "evergreen," 
think  there's  something  wrong  when  they 
start  losing  some  of  their  leaves.  Actually, 
says  Mr.  Crowe,  it's  perfectly  normal:  mag- 
nolias and  azaleas  replace  some  leaves  every 
fall. 

MR.   POINSETT'S  PLANT 

This  holiday  season,  of  course,  has  brought 
the  usual  queries  about  Christmas  trees  and 
poinsettlas.  Why  isn't  last  years  poinsettia 
plant  blooming  this  year?  Probably,  explains 
Mr.  Crowe,  because  the  plant  needs  16  hours 
of  darkness  dally  for  a  couple  of  weeks  to 
trigger  Its  blooming  process.  Even  the  strik- 
ing of  a  match  in  the  darkness  will  delay  the 
bloom. 

Schools  tours  and  letters  from  schoolchil- 
dren claim  a  big  share  of  the  garden's  time 
and  attention.  But  even  Hollywood  and  the 
National  Geographic  Society  have  weighed 
in  with  problems. 

Moviemaking  filming  scenes  in  Georgetown 
for  the  movie,  "The  Exorcist."  had  to  con- 
struct an  addition  to  a  house  that  appears  in 
the  movie.  The  problem  was  that  the  addi- 
tion blocked  the  sun  from  some  venerable 
English  boxwood.  The  garden  staff  was  con- 
sulted on  the  design  of  a  removable  partition 
that  would  allow  light  to  reach  the  boxwood 
at  least  part  of  the  day.  And  the  National 
Geographic  Society  magazine  once  sent  over 
a  photo  to  make  sure  Its  photographer  got 
the  name  of  a  particular  plant  right. 

There  are  limits  to  the  advice  Mr.  Crowe 
will  give,  however.  He  refers  all  questions  on 
the  Identification  of  poisonous  and  non- 
poisonous  mushrooms  to  specialists  at  the 
National  Arboretum,  or  the  Agriculttire  De- 
partment, and  he  declines  Invitations  to 
speak  on  specific  horticultural  subjects  be- 
fore garden-club  groups.  When  you  agree  to 
match  wits  with  highly  Informed  garden 
clubbers  who  may  spend  all  their  time  on 
say,  African  violets,  he  explains,  "you're  In 
deadly  territory." 
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BETTER  LATE  THAN  NEVER 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  DANia,  JR. 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12,  1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  10,  1973,  a  respected 
newspaper  In  my  district,  the  Progress- 
Index  of  Petersburg,'  Va.,  printed  the 
following  comments  as  its  lead  editorial. 
I  commend  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  this  articulate  and 
objective  discussion  of  the  injustice  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  in  the  hope 
of  broadening  the  acceptance  of  the 
principle  that,  as  the  editor  writes — 

Good  voting  rights  medicine  for  selected 
states  should  be  good  voting  rights  medicine 
for  the  entire  United  States. 

The  newspaper  editorial  follows: 
Better  Late  Than  Never 

Carrjing  out  the  will  of  the  General  As- 
sembly as  expressed  in  resolution,  Attorney 
General  Miller  has  filed  a  petition  In  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia seeking  to  have  Virginia  relieved  of  the 
restrictions  imposed  upon  It  by  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.     ■ 

That  the  effect  of  the  law  is  something 
more  than  academic  Is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
it  Is  the  reason  for  Petersburg's  special  elec- 
tion on  Tuesday  In  which  members  of  the 
governing  body  will  be  chosen  by  the  ward 
system  rather  than  the  at-large  method 
which  had  prevailed  since  adoption  of  the 
city  manager  form  of  government  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Discovery  that  there  was  a  connec- 
tion between  annexation  and  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  came  as  a  rather  general  surprise. 
That  makes  another  reason  for  reading  pro- 
pKJsed  laws  while  they  are  under  considera- 
tion. 

The  petition  asks  for  the  convening  of  a 
three-Judge  court  to  hear  a  complaint  for  a 
declaratory  Judgment  on  the  ground  that 
conditions  no  longer  exist  to  justify  appli- 
cation of  the  law  to  Virginia.  They  did  not 
exist  when  the  law  was  enacted,  but  facta 
did  not  carry  much  weight  when  this  bit  of 
the  Johnson  Great  Society  was  created. 

The  law  has  won  some  support  from  civil 
rights  and  black  leaders,  presumably  be- 
cause of  its  symbolism,  but  Virginia's  inclu- 
sion came  as  a  surprise  eight  years  ago. 
There  are  no  documented  complaints  of 
abuses  Justifying  the  state's  inclusion,  and 
even  talk  of  difficulty  of  finding  registrars  in 
Southside  Virginia  sounds  pretty  hollow.  It 
has  been  a  very  long  time  since  would-be 
voters  had  to  chase  registrars  around  or 
track  them  down. 

The  act  is  an  unjust,  ill-advised  thing 
which  has  serious  consequences,  as  is  dem- 
onstrated by  Petersburg's  forced  shift  to  a 
regressive  feature  of  local  government.  A 
quick  or  desired  decision  on  Virginia's  effort 
should  not  be  exi>ected.  Months  are  expected 
to  pass  for  filing  briefs  and  counterbrlefs 
with  the  court.  A  decision  earlier  than  1974 
Is  regarded  as  Improbable. 

Virginia,  conscious  of  its  righteousness  In 
the  matter,  should  have  sought  relief  when 
the  law  went  into  effect.  Even  now,  it  is  the 
first  state  to  go  on  the  defensive-offensive. 
We  assume  that  all  of  the  states  affected, 
Uke  Virginia,  chose  inaction  on  the  basis  of 
advice  that  the  political  climate  of  opinion, 
regardless  of  the  facts,  the  merits  and  the 
demerits,  was  not  favorable. 

Whether  or  not  the  same  punitive,  anti- 
Southern  spirit  of  which  the  act  la  an  ex- 
pression is  still  operative  remains  to  be  seen. 
Judging  from  the  failure  of  attempts  to 
amend  the  law  at  the  time  of  Its  extension 
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in  order  to  give  It  nationwide  application,  the 
outlook  is  not  encouraging.  The  fact  at  pres- 
ent is  that,  regardless  of  registration  and 
voting  percentages  in  the  test  year  of  1964, 
such  possible  deterrents  to  voting  as  literacy 
tests  and  registration  hurdles  are  much  more 
likely  to  be  found  in  the  non-South  than  in 
the  South.  The  best  civil  rights  hunting  Is  In 
the  non-South. 

AU  over  the  United  States  there  are  cities 
In  which  successful  annexation  proceedings 
affect  the  racial  composition  of  their  elec- 
torates. If  the  merits  and  demerits  of  In- 
dividual states  cannot  be  considered  fac- 
tually and  objectively,  certainly  the  law 
should  be  applied  to  the  entire  country.  The 
logic  of  the  proposition  ought  to  be  beyond 
debate. 

Good  voting  rights  medicine  for  selected 
states  should  be  good  voting  rights  medicine 
for  the  entire  United  States.  All  that  is 
needed  is  to  sell  the  Idea  in  that  great  cen- 
ter and  source  of  public  morals,  the  nation's 
capital. 
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MISCONCEPTIONS  IN  CHANGED 
ECONOMY 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1973 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  these  days  of  continuing  and 
sometimes  befuddling  economic  prob- 
lems, we  are  all  interested  in  sound  eco- 
nomic analysis. 

I  have  come  across  an  article  which  I 
believe  makes  some  worthwhile  com- 
ments on  the  economy.  It  is  the  May  28 
Charles  W.  Steadman  Letter,  a  news- 
letter published  monthly  by  Steadman 
Security  Corp.  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Altliough  the  entire  letter  is  too  long 
for  inclusion  here,  I  would  recommend 
that  my  colleagues  obtain  it  and  read  it. 
I  would  like  to  include  the  following  ex- 
cerpts in  the  Record  : 

IlTFLATION     AND      MONETARY     MISCONCEPTIONS 

IN  A  Changed  Economy 
Fighting  Inflation  with  high  Interest  rates 
and  tight  money  is  something  like  fighting 
fire  with  gasoline.  Nothing  is  quite  as  coun- 
terproductive— and  we  have  by  way  of  ref- 
erence some  prior  results:  1966  and  1969-70 
in  which  these  measures  were  applied. 

The  persistent  use  of  tight  money  as  an 
Inflation  antidote  Is  rooted  in  early  economic 
theory  that  received  almost  unchaUenged  ac- 
ceptance for  a  period  long  enough  to  en- 
trench it — or  enthrone  it  If  you  will — as 
"classic."  Bluntly  stated,  the  high  interest- 
money  squeeze  gambit  was  Intended  to  re- 
duce demand  by  throwing  people  out  of  work 
and  by  dampening  the  spending  enthusiasm 
of  those  who  could  stUl  find  employment. 
Business  organizations — ^merchants  and  man- 
ufacturers— would  then  be  left  with  unwant- 
ed quantities  of  goods  on  hand  which  then 
could  only  be  moved  in  the  market  by  price 
reductions.  Such  business  organizations 
would  then  find  themselves  induced  to  spend 
less  for  wages,  seek  lower  prices  for  raw  ma- 
terial and  would  scrap  plans  for  plant  ex- 
panston  or  renewal. 

Such  conditions  were  sometimes  known  as 
depr^ions.  One  such  occasion  which  oc- 
curred in  the  presence  of  acute  illlquldity  in 
the  early  1930's  became  known  as  the  "Great 
Depres-slon."  The  political  upheaval  following 
this  paved  the  way  for  a  national  resolve  to 
banish  depressions  which  bad  never  been 
popular  anyway. 


The  nation  found  a  way  for  expressing  its 
distaste  for  such  eoon<Mnlc  events  in  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946  In  which  unemploy- 
ment was  to  be  eschewed  (as  a  means  of 
combating  inflation  or  otherwise)  and  full 
employment  as  a  national  goal  was  embraced 
to  be  Implemented  by  measures  suitable  to 
this  accomplishment. 

Somehow  or  other  a  contradiction  between 
fuU  employment  and  use  of  the  high  inter- 
est-money squeeze  gambit  was  hardly  recog- 
nized in  official  quarters.  As  a  result  of  this 
blind  spot  the  money  squeeze  gambit  has 
been  retained  in  the  arsensal  as  an  Inflation 
fighter.  And  the  results  have  been  consis- 
tent: A  fizzle  In  reducing  inflation.  Often 
effective  in  aggravating  unemployment.  Al- 
ways effective  In  depressing  securities  prices. 

Whatever  effect  these  monetary  measvires 
may  have  had  respecting  the  restraint  of  In- 
flation In  times  past  it  is  very  clear  that  high 
Interest  and  tight  money  do  not  and  cannot 
cure  Inflation — but  they  may  create  unem- 
ployment and  bvisiness  failures,  and  they 
will  depress  securities  prices. 

THE     ECONOMY     HAS     CHANGED     STRUCTURALLY 
SINCE    1900 

Restrictive  monetary  measures  do  not  In 
today's  context  reduce  prices.  In  the  near 
term  they  raise  prices  by  higher  Interest 
costs.  In  the  long  term  they  stultify  capital 
spending  programs  which  will  expand  the 
nation's  productive  facilities  to  provide  more 
goods  at  home  and  make  the  U.S.  more  com- 
petitive abroad. 

That  the  money  squeeze  gambit  does  not 
squelch  inflation  results  from  some  struc- 
tural changes  both  economic  and  political. 

Wages  have  become  insensitive  to  defla- 
tionary measures.  Union  labor  wage  scales 
tend  to  provide  a  broad  underpinning  for 
wages  generally  which  have  become  resistant 
to  any  downward  pressures.  Further  Im- 
munity to  deflationary  endeavors  is  provided 
by  social  security  payments  which  are  main- 
taining disposable  income  at  high  levels.  The 
recent  increase  in  social  security  benefits  was 
certainly  inflationary,  adding  vast  sums  to 
the  economy  convertible  Into  consumer  de» 
mand. 

The  trend  away  from  an  Industrially  doml" 
nated  to  a  predominantly  service  type  of  eco- 
nomy also  bears  upon  this.  Ftfty-flve  percent 
of  the  U.S.  Gross  National  Product  (ONP)  is 
now  generated  by  service  organizations.  This 
makes  the  economy  less  responsive  to  mone- 
tary measures  than  was  the  case  when  the 
Industrial  component  was  dominant.  Service 
organizations  are  less  dependent  upon  bank 
credit  for  their  operations.  They  do  not  stock 
inventory  nor  are  they  in  need  of  financing 
for  new  plant  and  equipment  or  Its  mainte- 
nance in  the  measure  required  by  manufac- 
turers of  goods. 

HOW    NOW? 

Interest  rates:  Prime  rate  is  now  at  7%% 
and  our  forecast  is  for  a  further  rise  to  8% 
or  8'/4%  by  mid-summer. 

Inflation:  Has  also  continued  to  rise  and 
diu-lng  the  past  three  months  (Februan-, 
March  and  April)  has  been  going  up  at  a  rate 
of  over  9.2  rj.  This  Is  the  highest  level  in  22 
years — since  the  Korean  War  In  1951. 

Money  supply:  (Total  private  demand  de- 
posits plus  currency  In  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lic). Earlier  this  year  and  until  Just  recently 
the  nation's  money  supply  appeared  to  be 
contracting.  But  the  report  just  Issued  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis  for  the 
week  ending  May  23,  1973  shows  that  the 
money  supply  grew  at  an  annual  rate  of 
6.1%  during  the  past  three  months,  at  5.6 Cc 
for  the  most  recent  six  months  and  6.5  %  dur- 
ing the  past  12  months.  By  comparison,  the 
average  growth  rate  was  6.3%  from  1967  to 
early  1972.  But  It  was  only  2.9%  from  1957- 
1967. 

A  tightening  of  the  money  supply  Is  no 
precursor  of  economic  ebullience.  But  there 
is  no  evidence  of  any  credit  crunch — a  syno- 


nym for  severe  Illlquldity — such  as  existed  in 

1966  and  in  1969-70. 

In  each  instance  severely  tight  money  con- 
ditions were  found  In  the  presence  of  unu- 
sually high  interest  rates.  And  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  current  presence  of  high  in- 
terest rates  rising  toward  the  even  higher 
levels  which  obtained  in  1969-70  has  excited 
apprehension  that  another  credit  crunch  Is 
at  hand.  But  the  fact  Is  to  the  contrary  as 
some  other  (and  more  Indicative  than  the 
money  supply  Itself)  monetary  measures 
show.  I  refer  to  Federal  Reserve  credit  and 
the  monetary  base  la  which  the  growth  of 
the  money  supply  is  rooted.  Changes  in  the 
growth  rate  of  these  components  foretell 
changes  which  can  be  expected  in  the  money 
supply. 

During  the  past  six  months  Federal  Reserve 
credit  has  expanded  rapidly  and  shows  a  rise 
of  18',; .  But  in  the  past  three  months  it  grew 
at  a  rate  of  nearly  20'r  ( 19.8':; ) .  By  contrast 
Federal  Reserve  credit  grew  at  a  10.8%  rate 
from  April   1972  to  April   1973.  From  Qtr.  I 

1967  to  Qtr.  II  1972  the  growth  rate  was  8.4% . 
not  too  far  different  from  the  period  1957- 
1967  during  which  the  growth  of  Federal  Re- 
serve Credit  was  7.7%. 

Looking  at  the  monetary  base  (defined  as 
the  net  monetary  liabilities  of  the  U.S.  Treas- 
\xiy  and  the  Federal  Reserve  System  held  by 
commercial  banks  and  the  nonbank  public — 
these  monetary  liabilities  are  member  bank 
reserves  and  currency  In  the  hands  of  the 
public)  we  find  a  continued  growth  at  about 
the  9%  rate  which  prevailed  during  January 
to  April  1973.  For  the  six  months  (October- 
April  1973)  It  was  also  at  this  rr.te  (9.1',;). 
For  the  year  April  1972-.^pril  1973  it  was 
8.3'^.  (It  was  during  this  period  that  the 
GNP  began  to  grow  at  an  unparalleled  rate.) 
But  for  the  period  Qtr.  I  1967  to  Qtr.  I  1972 
the  monetary  base  expansion  rate  was  only 
6.9%  by  comparison,  and  only  3.3%  for  the 
decade  1957  to  1967. 

WHAT    NEXT? 

What  does  this  add  up  to?  Well,  in  my  book 
it  signifies  that  the  Federal  Reserve  is  not  on 
a  restrictive  course.  The  banking  system  is 
not  lacking  for  funds  and  conditions  today 
are  far  removed  from  anything  even  Imply- 
ing the  emergence  of  a  "credit  crimch." 

Some  recent  developments  seem  to  Indi- 
cate that  the  Federal  Reserve  has  tiirnod  the 
emphasis  of  Its  activities  away  from  attempt- 
ing to  directly  suppress  Inflation  but  rather 
to  restraining  the  present  industrial  expan- 
sion at  a  rate  which  would  level  out  some  of 
the  cyclical  aspects  of  the  nation's  economic 
growth.  We  see  some  signs  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  may  have  embarked  upon  an  allo- 
cation of  credit  program.  Bankers  are  being 
urged  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  examine  more  closely  the  quality  of 
credit  being  sought  and  to  exercise  restraint 
and  "discipline*  in  making  loans.  An  effort 
to  restrain  loan  expansion  Is  also  apparent 
In  the  Increase  of  reserve  requirements 
which  banks  must  maintain  particularly  re- 
specting large  CD's.  This  Is  Intended  to  dis- 
courage lending  by  making  it  most  expensive 
for  banks  to  acquire  lendable  funds. 

The  higher  interest  rates  which  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  has  sanctioned  by  Increases  In 
the  discount  rate  and  that  for  Fed  funds  is 
aimed  at  discouraging  borrowing.  It  is  not 
having  much  effect  in  this  regard  but  will 
end  up  In  higher  prices. 

But  If  the  Federal  Reserve  has  foresworn 
the  attempt  to  use  tight  money  as  a  weapon 
to  kill  Inflation  this  Is  good — very  good  news. 
It  may  be  a  bit  too  early  to  tell  but  present 
evidence  is  encouraging. 

In  summary:  The  monetary  outlook  Is  good 
and  conditions  which  should  be  the  fore- 
runner of  stability  in  Interest  rates  at  lower 
levels  than  those  prevallUig  seem  to  be  in 
the  making. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

HOWARD    H.     CALLAWAY,     SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  ARMY 


HON.  BEN  B.  BLACKBURN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

juesday,  June  12.  1973 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, a  distinguished  gentleman  from 
the  State  of  Georgia.  Howard  H.  "Bo" 
Callaway,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion of  Secretary  of  the  Army  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

Bo  Callaway  is  the  highest  ranking 
Republican  from  the  State  of  Georgia 
and  we  are  proud  to  have  him  here  in 
Washington  serving  as  Secretai-y  of  the 
Army. 

Last  summer.  Mr.  Hubert  F.  Lee,  edi- 
tor and  founder  of  Dixie  Business,  wrote 
an  article  on  "Bo"  Callaway  when  he 
was  elected  president  and  chief  admin- 
istrative officer  of  Atlanta  based  Inter- 
flnancial.  Inc.  At  this  time,  I  would  like 
to  insert  this  article  in  the  Record: 
"Bo"  Callaway  Heads  Interfinancial,  Inc. 
(By  Hubert  F.  Lee) 

"A  Great  man  makes  his  decisions  on  the 
b.-«.';ip  of  what  Ls  right  and  not  on  what  people 
think."  Howard  H.  "Bo"  Callaway  told  a 
civic  club  on  Oct.  9,  19G2. 

"Bo"  Callaway  is  a  man  of  many  talents, 
as  was  his  father  the  late  Cason  Callaway 
and  his  grandfather  Fuller  Callaway,  Sr. 

"Bo  "  Callaway  In  20-years  built  Callaway 
Gardens  Into,  what  Cason  dreamed  he  would 
do.  a  show  place  of  beauty  and  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  tourist  attractions. 

Howard  H.  "Bo  "  Callaway  was  elected  pres- 
ident and  chief  administrative  officer  of  At- 
lanta based  Interfinancial,  Inc.,  on  May  31, 
1972. 

He  succeeds  Charles  V.  Parham.  who  was 
named  vice  chairman  of  the  board. 

Announcement  was  made  by  O.  Ray 
Moore,  chairman  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer. 

Callaway  was  also  elected  chairman  of 
the  following  subsidiaries:  Coordinated  Capi- 
tal Consultants;  Intercapital  Investers,  Inc.; 
International  Securities  Corp.;  United  Fam- 
ily Life  Insurance  Company;  and  Universal 
Reserve  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Interfinancial,  Inc.  has  more  than  $150 
million  in  assets. 

Net  income  for  1971  was  $2  mUllon  or  80 
cents  per  common  share,  double  that  of  1970. 

Shareholders  number  17,000,  making  It 
among  the  top  five  most  widely  held  Georgia- 
based  corporations. 

Interfinancial  was  formed  In  1969  with  the 
merger  of  United  Family  Life  Insurance  and 
American  Securities  Insurance  Companies. 
Insvirance  in  force  today  Is  more  than  $1.3 
bUllon. 

Interfinancial,  since  the  beginning  of  1971, 
has  acquired  Security  Mutual  Finance  Corp., 
American  Finance  Corp.,  Service  Discount 
Co.,  General  Furniture  Leasing,  and  Furni- 
ture, Inc. 

Other  subsidiaries  Include  American  Secur- 
ity Insurance,  United  FamUy  Life,  Coordin- 
ated Capital  Consultants,  Intercapital  Con- 
sultants, Intercapital  Securities  Corp.,  Paco, 
Inc.,  Standard  Guaranty  Insurance  Co.,  and 
Union  Security  Insurance  Company. 

C.allaway  became  excutlve  vice-president 
of  interfinancial  last  January. 

He  was  born  in  LaGrange,  Ga.,  April  2,  1927. 

He  attended  Episcopal  High  School  in 
Ale.Kander,  Va.,  Georgia  Tech  and  graduated 
from  West  Point  In  1949, 
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After  servbig  with  the  17th  Infantry  Regi- 
ment. 7th  Dlv.,  In  Korea.  "BO"  was  an  in- 
structor in  tactics  at  Port  Bennlng  while  Gen. 
Alvin  Glllem,  Jr.  was  CG  of  the  Third  Army. 

He  resigned  his  commission  in  1952  to  help 
his  father  launch  Callaway  Gardens.  Cason 
had  heart  trouble  and  had  need  of  bis  son 
to  put  muscle  to  his  dreams.  It  was  Cason 's 
great  hope  that  one  of  his  sons  would  carry 
on  his  plans  for  Callaway  Gardens  after  be 
passed  on. 

He  was  a  director  of  the  Georgia  Power 
Company  from  1961  until  he  ran  for  Congres.s 
and  was  elected  to  89th  Cong.  He  also 
resigned  as  a  director  of  the  Trust  Co.  of  Ga. 

He  received  a  plurality  of  the  vote  for 
Governor  of  Georgia  in  1966. 

He  was  President  Nixon's  campaign  man- 
ager in  the  southern  states  in  1968. 

He  was  president  of  the  Yoimg  Presidents 
Organization  in  1967. 

When  his  father  resigned  from  the  Georgia 
Board  of  Regents  after  serving  from  Jan.  1, 
1932,  Governor,  now  Senator.  Herman  Tal- 
madge  appointed  "Bo"  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  until  Jan.  1.  1958.  Bo  served  for  11 'j 
years,  the  youngest  ever  to  serve.  1953  until 
1964. 

"Bo"  also  succeeded  his  father  on  the 
Souths  "Hall  of  Fame  for  the  Living."  the 
honor  group  limited  to  200  living  leaders, 
from  which  the  "Man  of  the  South"  Is  named 
each  year. 

Bo  is  Chairman.  Board  of  Trustees.  Free- 
doms Foundation  at  Valley  Forge,  succeeding 
General  Elsenhower. 


THE  RESTRUCTURE  OF  OEO 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DICKINSON 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1973 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  appeared  in  the  March 
7, 1973,  edition  of  the  Contra  Costa  Times 
of  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 

This  editorial  gives  a  ver>'  good  back- 
ground on  the  restructuiing  of  OEO,  and 
I  feel  it  is  imperative  reading  for  every 
lawmaker  who  is  concerned  with  the 
elimination  of  poverty  from  American 
society. 

I  insert  the  following  editorial  in  the 
Record. 

Poverty  War  Needs  a  New  Approach 

Instead  of  decrying  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon's  move  to  scrap  many  of  the  so-called 
"war  on  poverty"  programs  of  the  "Great 
Society."  Congress  would  better  serve  the 
people  by  attempting  to  trace  failures  of 
these  programs. 

Perhaps  our  Representatives  and  Senators 
haven't  noticed,  but  under  the  poverty  ban- 
ner, the  number  of  Americans  living  in  pov- 
erty, as  defined  by  the  government,  has  In- 
creased from  24.1  million  In  1969  to  25.6 
million  in  1971. 

Going  back  to  1964,  In  eight  years  since 
this  "Great  Society"  program  began,  it  has 
cost  government  almost  $15  billion,  and  yet 
poverty  Is  on  the  Increase. 

It  would  appear  on  the  surface,  at  least, 
that  as  the  President  observes,  "Too  much 
money  has  been  going  to  those  who  were 
supposed  to  help  the  needy  and  too  little 
to  the  needy  themselves." 

There  have  been  Instances,  for  example, 
where  Community  Action  Agency  grants  for 
federal  money  have  been  used  to  provide 
"patronage  for  local  cadres  of  political  ac- 
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tlvists"  rather  than  to  relieve  the  plight  of 
the  poor.  Community  Action  agencies  have 
even  been  in  frequent  conflict  with  elected 
local  governments. 

Another  example  Is  the  Legal  Services  pro- 
gram which  employs  2,300  lawyers  to  repre- 
sent poor  people  with  legal  problems  not  In- 
volving crimes.  Yet  we  see  Legal  Services 
going  well  beyond  this  purpose  and  spend- 
ing much  of  Its  resources  on  attacking  the 
very  system  that  Is  attempting  to  help  their 
clients. 

The  acting  head  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  Howard  J.  Phillips,  reports: 

"Some  of  these  lawyers  who  are  paid  with 
federal  funds  have  talcen  the  view  that  their 
mission  is  to  change  the  fabric  of  society 
through  law  reform.  They  have  brought  class 
action  suits,  challenges  to  constitutionality 
of  laws,  suits  to  put  more  people  on  welfare. 

"They  have  organized  rent  strikes,  done 
lobbying,  aided  political  action  groups.  They 
have  organized  prison  inmates,  helped  peace 
organizations  and  the  gay  liberation  move- 
ment, and  have  represented  Ineligible  clients. 

"AH  this  is  not  helping  the  poor — it  is 
purely  political." 

And,  he  might  have  added,  with  all  this 
political  activity,  when' do  Legal  Services  at- 
torneys have  time  to  help  the  poor,  originally 
set  up  as  their  prime  goal. 

Congress  should  investigate,  for  Instance: 

Why  some  of  the  projects  funded  by  OEO 
have  done  little  but  to  keep  people  com- 
fortable In  their  poverty,  and  has  done  so 


little  In  many  areas  to  lift  people  out  of 
poverty? 

Why  some  grants  tend  to  foster  the  wel- 
fare ethic  rather  than  the  work  ethic? 

Why  some  programs  are  pursued  on  the 
premise  that  the  problems  of  poverty  are 
political  rather  than  economic? 

As  Phillips  observes: 

"Too  much  of  the  anti-poverty  money  has 
gone  into  setting  up  an  administrative  bu- 
reaucracy rather  than  into  the  hands  of  the 
poor." 

This  Is  another  reason  why  it  is  question- 
able whether  the  agency  system  approach 
really  helps  those  truly  in  need. 

This  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  the  major- 
ity of  Americans  today  are  impatient  with 
OEO  and  a  number  of  its  programs — not  all, 
but  enough  to  Jeopardize  even  worthwhile 
programs,  and  there  are  a  number  of  these. 

This  Is  also  why  many  of  the  programs  will 
be  transferred  to  other  agencies  and  con- 
tinued, in  some  form.  A  few  will  even  be 
given  Increases  in  funds. 

In  defending  his  approach,  President  Nixon 
pointed  out  that  "It  has  been  charged  that 
our  budget  cuts  show  a  lack  of  compassion 
for  the  disadvantaged.  The  best  answer  to 
this  is  to  look  at  the  facts. 

"We  are  budgeting  66  percent  more  to  help 
the  poor  next  year  than  was  the  case  four 
Americans,  and  2.42  percent  more  to  help 
the  hungry  and  undernourished.  Altogether, 
our  human  resources  budget  is  nearly  double 
that  of  four  years  ago  when  I  came  Into  of- 
fice. 


"We  have  already  shifted  our  spending 
priorities  from  defense  programs  to  human 
resources  programs.  Now  we  must  also  switch 
our  spending  priorities  from  programs  which 
give  us  a  poor  return  on  the  dollar  to  pro- 
grams that  pay  off.  That  Is  how  to  show  we 
truly  care  about  the  needy. 

"The  question  Is  not  whether  we  help,  but 
how  we  help.  By  eliminating  programs  that 
are  wasteful,  we  cin  concentrate  on  programs 
that  work." 

And  this  is  precisely  what  Congress  should 
be  doing,  attempting  to  work  with  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  certain  this  goal  Is  realized, 
not  attacking  him  for  proposing  to  dump 
programs  that  are,  at  best,  of  questionable 
value. 

It  is  estimated  this  round  of  budget  cuts 
can  save  $11  billion  in  this  fiscal  year,  $19  bil- 
lion next  fiscal  year,  and  $24  billion  the  year 
after. 

This  would  mean,  it  Is  estimated,  an  aver- 
age saving  of  $700  over  the  next  three  years 
for  each  of  America's  75  mUllon  taxpayers. 

Congress  should  seek  ways  and  means  of 
eliminating  the  high  administrative  and  bu- 
reaucratic costs  of  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity programs  by  working  with  the  poor 
and  needy  directly  through  existing  depart- 
ments in  both  federal  and  state  government. 

Only  then  is  it  likely  that  poor,  needy  and 
Impoverished  Americans  will  be  helped  where 
they  need  help  the  most,  without  some  bu- 
reaucrat or  bureaucracy  taking  his  cut  of 
the  poverty  war  right  off  the  top. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God; 
and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  mc. — 
Psalms  51:  10. 

Almighty  God,  we  lift  our  hearts  unto 
Thee  in  the  midst  of  a  culture  where  a 
person  is  often  judged  not  by  what  he 
really  is  but  by  what  he  seems  to  be.  In 
our  daily  lives  we  have  submerged  the 
virtues  of  integrity,  kindness,  and  hard 
work  beneath  our  cushioned  greed,  our 
soft  indulgences,  or  selfish  ambitions, 
and  our  lack  of  faith  in  the  goodness  of 
every  human  life. 

Forgive  what  we  have  been,  help  us  to 
amend  our  wearied,  our  worried,  our 
wicked  ways,  and  by  Thy  spirit  direct  us 
that  henceforth  we  may  live  lives  moti- 
vated by  a  devotion  to  honesty,  truthful- 
ness, and  good  will— to  the  glory  of  Thy 
holy  name  and  for  the  good  of  our  hu- 
man family.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  armounces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  5293)  entitled  "An  act  authorizing 
additional  appropriations  for  the  Peace 
Corps." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments qtf  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5610)  «1  titled  "An  act  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Service  Buildings  Act.  1926,  to  au- 
thorize additional  appropriations,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  1938.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for  con- 
ducting the  referendum  with  respect  to  the 
national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the 
marketing  year  beginning  July  1,  1974. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
90-351,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  91- 
644,  appointed  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr. 
Abourezk,  Mr.  Hruska.  and  Mr.  Taft,  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  to  the  National 
Commission  for  the  Review  of  Federal 
and  State  Laws  Relating  to  Wiretapping 
and  Electronic  Surveillance. 


that  the  closing  date  for  printing  the 
eulogies  and  encomiums  to  the  late  Rep- 
resentative Hale  Boggs,  of  Louisiana, 
and  Representative  Nick  Begich,  of 
Alaska,  has  been  set  for  Friday.  Jime  29, 
1973.  All  copy  for  insertion  must  be  sub- 
mitted before  this  cutoff  date  so  as  to  be 
included  in  the  final  publication  of  their 
compendiums  of  eulogies. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  A 
PRIVILEGED  REPORT  ON  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1974 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  privileged  report 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1974. 

Mr.  SCHERLE  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  biU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  conununi- 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EULOGIES  TO  THE  LATE  HONOR- 
ABLE HALE  BOGGS,  OF  LOUISI- 
ANA, AND  HON.  NICK  BEGICH,  OP 
ALASKA 

Mr.    HAYS.    Mr.    Speaker,    this    an- 
noimcement  is  to  advise  the  membership 


MAJORITY  LEADER  THOMAS  P. 
O'NEILL,  JR.,  NOTES  THAT  COURTS 
HAVE  RULED  OVERWHELMINGLY 
AGAINST  IMPOUNDMENTS 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  coui-ts 
have  ruled  against  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration in  eight  consecutive  cases  involv- 
ing impoundment  of  appropriated  funds. 

Most  i-ecently,  a  Federal  court  in  Bal- 
timore held  that  the  administration  had 
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no  right  to  withhold  $20  million  from  the 
Maryland  Department  of  Employment 
and  Social  Services. 

In  Missouri,  State  ofiQcials  have  suc- 
cessfully sued  the  administration  for  re- 
lease of  impounded  highway  funds,  and 
an  aiHJellate  court  has  upheld  the  de- 
cision\ 

Here  in  Washington  the  district  court 
refused  to  permit  an  impoundment  that 
would  have  scuttled  a  veterans'  educa- 
tion program. 

And  here  in  Washington,  too,  the  ad- 
ministration suffered  its  greatest  court 
defeat  when  it  was  ordered  to  release 
$6  billion  in  antipollution  funds. 

The  record  in  the  courts  is  an  em- 
phatic vindication  of  Congress.  The  rec- 
ord shows  that  the  President  has  ex- 
tended his  use  of  impoundment  beyond 
any  constitutional  authority — that  he 
has  encroached  upon  the  equal  status  of 
Congress  as  a  policymaking  body. 

But  it  should  not  take  litigation  on 
top  of  legislation  to  assure  that  the  con- 
gressional mandate  is  carried  out.  Im- 
poundment is  an  issue  that  extends  be- 
yond this  particular  President  and  this 
particular  Congress.  The  problem  is  en- 
during and  recurring.  Congress  must 
create  a  permanent,  standing  method  of 
dealing  with  it. 


SUBSIDIZING   CANCER 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  Agriculture  appropriation  bill 
comes  before  the  House,  probably  later 
this  week,  I  shall  move  to  strike  from 
the  bill  $140,000  included— incredibly 
enough — for  the  overseas  promotion  of 
tobacco  and  tobacco  products. 

I  say  incredible,  because  I  simply  can- 
not conceive  how  the  same  Government, 
our  own,  can  on  the  one  hand  go  out  of 
its  way  to  discourage  cigarette  smoking 
at  home  and  on  the  other  hand  use  tax 
moneys  to  plug  the  same  product  abroad. 

The  $140,000  in  the  new  bill  actually 
represents  a  drop  from  the  $162,000  spent 
over  the  past  fiscal  year  for  these  on- 
going and  dubious  advertising  campaigns 
in  Thailand  and  Austria,  but  I  carmot  see 
the  justification  for  spending  even  a 
penny  for  this  pui-pose. 

In  fairness,  I  should  note  that  the  host 
gov^junents,  which  operate  their  own 
tolbacco  monopolies,  invite  and  welcome 
this  U.S.  participation  in  undermining 
the  health  of  their  own  citizens.  The  Ag- 
riculture Department's  angle  is  that  U.S. 
tobacco  is  used  in  the  cigarettes,  bearing 
exotic  brand  names  such  as  "Falling 
Rain"  and  "Smart  Export,"  promoted 
with  funds  provided  by  our  own  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  Thailand,  at 
least,  the  powers  that  be  do  not  bother 
to  warn  the  populace  of  the  health  haz- 
ards of  smoking.  An  oflacial  report  of  the 
Thai  Board  of  Trade,  published  last  week 
in  the  English  language  Bangkok  World, 
comments  first  on  the  "high  nicotine 
content"  of  American  leaf  tobacco  and 
then  notes: 

While  most  of  the  countries  In  Europe  are 
campaigning   to  stop   smoking   or  turn   to 


smoke  low-nicotine  cigarettes,  cigarette  pro- 
ducers In  Thailand  on  the  other  band  are 
eucovuraging  smokers  to  smoke  high-nicotine 
cigarettes  openly  without  warning  about  the 
liazards  of  cigarette  smoking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  to 
halt  these  particular  advertising  cam- 
paigns— and  the  hypocrisy  of  warning 
Americans  against  cigarettes,  while  play- 
ing the  role  of  pusher  to  young  Thais 
and  Austrians. 


INTERIM  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  200- 
MILE  FISHERY  ZONE 

(Mr.  STUDDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill,  which  is  being  filed 
simultaneously  by  Senator  Macnuson  in 
the  other  body,  to  establish  a  fishery 
zone  up  to  a  total  of  200  miles  from  our 
coastline.  My  bill  is  designed  as  an  in- 
terim measure  to  conserve  our  valuable 
coastal  fish  resources  until  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference  generates  an  inter- 
national agreement  to  accomplish  this 
purpose;  and  it  extends  additional  pro- 
tection to  our  anadromous  fish. 

It  is  clear  that  immediate  strong 
measures  are  necessary  to  prevent  fur- 
ther depletion  of  our  marine  fish  re- 
sources. Haddock  stocks  in  the  North 
Atlantic  have  been  so  badly  depleted  that 
haddock  has  become  virtually  extinct. 
We  cannot  afford  to  wait  until  the  same 
thing  happens  to  flounder,  herring,  cod, 
and  salmon. 

Almost  all  species  off  New  England  are 
being  harvested  far  beyond  their  maxi- 
mum sustainable  yield,  primarily  through 
the  virtually  unregulated  activities  of 
foreign  fishing  fleets.  None  of  the  inter- 
national agreements  now  in  force  have 
been  effective  in  regulating  the  foreign 
catch  and  preserving  the  supply.  We 
cannot  afford  to  allow  foreign  fishing 
fleets  to  wipe  out  the  flsh  stocks  off  our 
shores  and  eliminate  our  domestic  fish- 
ing industry. 

My  proposed  fishery  zone  is  first  and 
foremost  a  conservation  zone.  It  is  not 
an  extension  of  our  territorial  waters, 
but  a  200-mile  fishing  limit  within  which 
the  United  States  would  assume  author- 
ity and  responsibility  for  managing  and 
conserving  our  marine  fish  resources. 
Adequate  and  immediate  management 
measures  must  be  undertaken  to  con- 
serve and  protect  our  coastal  and  anad- 
romous fish  from  depletion  and  possible 
extinction.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait  for 
further  international  negotiations.  We 
must  take  immediate  and  imilateral  in- 
terim ad  ion  to  insure  the  continued  sup- 
ply of  fish. 


SOCIAL  SERVICES  LEGISLAlflON 

(Mr.  HEINZ  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  give 
a  progress  report  on  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion of  vital  interest  to  this  country's 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled,  and  to  urge 
the  fullest  possible  support  of  this  meas- 
ure in  order  to  prevent  further  disrup- 
tion to  social  services  programs. 


On  February  6, 1  introduced  H.R.  3819 
to  free  States  from  the  Federal  require- 
ment that  90  percent  of  the  Federal- 
State  social  services  moneys  be  spent 
only  on  actual  cash  welfare  recipients. 
Since  that  time,  153  Members  have 
joined  in  cosponsorship  of  H.R.  3819. 

Today  I  am  once  again  reintroducing 
this  legislation,  cosponsored  by  Chairman 
Wilbur  Mills  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  Congressman  Herman 
Schneebt:li,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. I  believe  this  represents  a  significant 
deepening  and  broadening  of  concern  in 
changing  the  law  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  aid  our  senior  citizens  and  the 
handicapped. 

However,  we  must  continue  to  diive  not 
only  to  increase  support  for  it  but  also 
to  inform  the  Senate,  which  is  currently 
deliberating  on  the  future  of  social  serv- 
ices, of  the  House's  strong  interest  in 
eliminating  from  the  law  a  formula 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  provide  social 
services  equitably.  To  influence  the  Sen- 
ate, we  must  move  quickly  as  several 
vehicles  are  now  pending  in  the  other 
body.  H.R.  3153,  particularly  the  tech- 
nical and  conforming  changes  amend- 
ment to  the  Social  Security  Act,  provides 
the  Senate  with  an  opportunity  to  help 
write  H.R.  3819  into  law.  Increased  co- 
sponsorship  of  HH.  3819  will  bring  the 
concerns  of  the  House  to  the  attention 
of  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  who 
are  similarly  minded  but  are  not  as  yet 
cosponsors  to  join  with  us  in  cosponsor- 
ing  this  needed  measure. 

A  fuller  progress  report,  the  text  of 
H.R.  3819.  the  names  of  the  current 
cosponsors,  and  letters  of  support  fi-om 
three  senior  citizens  groups  will  appear 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  in  today's 
Congressional  Record. 


HONORING  AMERICA 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  27)  to  observe 
a  period  of  21  days  to  honor  America. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  27 

Whereas  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
1973  be  recorded  as  the  year  that  aU  free- 
dom loving  Americans  demonstr.ate  a  re- 
affirmation of  their  patriotism  and  love  and 
respect  for  these  United  States  of  America 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  one  hundred  and 
ninety-seventli  anniversary  of  Its  founding; 
and 

Whereas  the  Congress  is  aware  that  while 
many  of  the  problems  confronting  America 
may  appear  to  be  monumental,  they  aie 
problems  that  are  surmountable  through  the 
exercise  of  the  American  spirit  and  will;  and 

Whereas  the  rekindling  of  that  spirit  and 
will  can  begin  by  honoring  America:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Hcuxe  of 
Representatiies  conmirring).  That  Corprrcss 
declares  the  twenty-one  days  from  Flag  Day. 
June  14,  1973,  to  Independence  Day.  July 
4,  1973.  as  a  period  to  honor  America,  and 
let  there  be  public  gatherings  and  aciivit;e» 
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at  which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
can  celebarte  and  honor  their  country  In 
appropriate  manner. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    SARBANES 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sarbanes:  On 
page    1,   strike   out   the   entire   preamble. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  just  con- 
curred in. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BOB  HOPE  HONORED  ON  FLAG  DAY 

(Mr.  KEMP  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  is 
Flag  Day,  and  we  in  the  Congress  will 
have  the  unique  opportimlty  to  honor 
one  of  America's  greatest  citizens,  all- 
time  great  Mr.  Bob  Hope. 

Bob,  who  will  be  oiu-  honored  guest  at 
Flag  Day  ceremonies  commencing  at 
noon,  has  served  our  country  and  his  fel- 
low men  with  consistent  and  unparalleled 
dedication  for  so  many  years  and  at  so 
many  places  around  the  world  that  he 
has  become  an  American  tradition. 

When  we  think  of  our  American  flag, 
when  we  think  of  ou^  fighting  men— far 
away  from  home  in  World  War  II,  in 
Korea,  in  Vietnam  and  those  guarding 
the  peace  at  any  installation  or  at  sea — 
we  think  of  this  patriotic  American  who, 
with  uncommon  talent,  makes  us  laugh 
and  brings  our  men  closer  to  home,  to 
their  families  and  everything  that  is  good 
about  America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Bob  Hope — comedian, 
motion  picture  and  television  star,  out- 
standing humanitarian,  world  citizen, 
husband,  father,  and  grandfather— has 
been  entertaining  American  GI's  around 
the  world  for  31  years. 

He  has  nourished  our  spirit  with  whole- 
some humor,  in  our  living  rooms,  on  stage 
and  movie  houses  since  his  radio  debut 
with  Rudy  Vallee  in  1934— before  some 
of  us  were  bom. 

Only  70  years  young.  Bob  still  gives  his 
time  and  talent  to  an  average  of  two 
benefit  performances  a  week. 

And  he  has  just  written  his  seventh 
book. 

Bob  Hope  is  the  most  decorated  civilian 
in  U.S.  history.  He  holds  the  Defense  De- 
partment's Distinguished  Public  Service 
Medal,  the  highest  honor  given  a  civilian. 
He  has  been  honored  by  Presidents  John- 
son, Kennedy,  and  Eisenhower. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  favorite  description 


of  this  indomitable,  courageous  and  to- 
tally imselfish  American  is  that  he  is  "a 
diplomat  of  comedy  whose  lifelong  cre- 
do is  the  lifting  of  the  human  spirit." 

In  recent  days,  I  have  been  talking  to 
Bob  and  he  has  told  me  he  considers  to- 
morrow's ceremony,  at  high  noon,  one  of 
the  greatest  honors  of  his  life. 

In  turn,  I  look  upon  the  honoring  of 
this  great  American  as  one  of  the  greatest 
pleasures  I  will  experience  in  this  his- 
toric Chamber. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  Members  to  be 
here  to  help  show  our  gratitude  and 
profound  respect  for  this  distinguished 
American  who  exemplifies  all  the  great 
and  wondei-ful  qualities  of  our  American 
flag,  the  hope  of  freedom  here  and 
around  the  world. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMODITY 
CREDIT  CORPORATION— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED   STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  13,  Public  Law  806,  80th  Con- 
gress, I  transmit  herewith  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Congress  the  report  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1972. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  June  13, 1973. 


GASOLINE  SUPPLIES 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  occasion 
to  talk  with  a  legal  representative  of  one 
of  the  big  oil  companies  in  the  country 
this  morning  about  shutting  off  inde- 
pendent dealers  from  gasoline. 

It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  the 
so-called  gasoline  shortage  in  this  coun- 
try is  an  artificially  contrived  shortage  In 
order  to  drive  the  price  of  gasoline  up. 

I  was  in  Europe  about  3  weeks  ago. 
There  are  millions  of  cars  over  there.  The 
Spring  Bank  holiday  in  London  saw  cars 
backed  up  50  miles  trying  to  get  back  in 
the  city  Sunday  night.  There  is  no  word 
of  a  gasoline  shortage  in  Europe,  where 
the  price  ranges  from  70  cents  to  $1.15  a 
gallon,  and  Europe  gets  its  total  supply 
of  gasoline  from  the  same  source,  the 
Arab  nations,  that  we  get  only  20  percent 
of  ours. 

This  gentleman  tried  to  tell  me  about 
the  difficulty  of  transportation  and  all 
that,  but  if  the  total  supply  for  Europe 
can  be  transported,  certainly  20  percent 
of  ours  could  be. 

I  am  considered,  I  guess,  to  be  on  the 
conservative  side  around  here,  but  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  unless  these  oil  com- 
panies show  more  responsibility  to  the 
American  people,  I  think  perhaps  na- 
tionalization ought  to  be  something  we 
should  seriously  consider;  and  that  Is  a 
long  step  for  me. 


I  will  say  this:  I  looked  up  the  financial 
statement  of  one  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies, and  it  has  made  three-fourths  of 
a  billion  dollars'  profit  in  the  last  5  years 
and  has  not  paid  1  cent  in  income  taxes. 


GASOLINE  SUPPLIES 

(Mr.  MILFORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  keep 
reading  and  hearing  that  the  energy 
shortage  we  have  in  the  United  States 
this  summer  is  the  result  of  some  kind 
of  a  "conspiracy"  on  the  part  of  the 
energy  producers. 

Today,  I  hear  that  charge  repeated  in 
this  body. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  are  short 
of  energy. 

The  darkened  hall  in  front  of  my  office 
Is  a  clear  indication.  There  is  no  question 
we  are  short  of  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel. 
The  people  of  Texas,  one  of  the  leading 
oil  producing  States,  have  let  me  know 
about  it. 

But  to  charge  conspiracy  is  folly.  I 
have  enough  faith  in  American  indus- 
try— all  segments  of  industry — to  believe 
that  no  company,  group  of  companies,  or 
industrial  complex  would  knowingly  re- 
duce their  own  income  by  restricting 
sales.  Neither  would  they  run  the  risk  of 
jeopardizing  their  companies  by  violating 
existing  antitrust  laws,  particularly 
when  it  would  cause  what  literally  is  a 
crisis.  And  I  have  some  figures  to  back 
up  my  faith  in  this  instance. 

We  are  simply  doing  the  best  we  can 
under  present  circumstances.  The  oil 
refineries  in  the  United  States  have  the 
capacity  to  handle  13,618,000  barrels 
daily — and  these  refineries  are  presently 
operating  at  92.8  percent  of  total  capac- 
ity. The  remaining  7  percent  consists 
mostly  of  "down  time"  for  routine  main- 
tenance. 

Throughout  this  summer,  American 
refineries  have  established  new  monthly, 
weekly,  and  daily  records  in  the  produc- 
tion of  gasoline.  These  facts  are  available 
for  anyone  to  check  and  verify. 

I  believe  that  indicates  a  pretty  strong 
commitment  to  produce  as  much  fuel  as 
possible. 

Another  panacea  which  is  constantly 
offered  is  to  "import  more  oil  from  the 
Middle  East." 

But  there  is  another  vital  fact  of  life 
which  has  a  bearing  on  this  solution. 
Middle  Eastern  crude  oil  is  predomi- 
nantly sour  crude. 

Of  our  total  refining  capacity— which 
Is  running  at  almost  93  percent  of  full 
capacity — only  41  percent  Is  capable  of 
refining  sour  crude.  We  cannot  import 
more  sour  crude,  because  we  have  no 
means  of  refining  it. 

There  are  many  other  reasons,  Mr. 
Speaker,  why  we  have  this  energy  crisis 
today.  But  we  are  not  going  to  solve  It 
by  making  false  cries  of  blame.  We  must 
immediately  start  trying  to  find  alterna- 
tives that  will  produce  solutions. 

Casting  a  cloud  of  conspiracy  over  the 
oil  industry  Is  not  going  to  produce  one 
additional  drop  of  oil.  It  will  only  cloud 
the  issue  and  delay  a  real  answer. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  8410,  TEMPORARY  IN- 
CREASE  IN   PUBLIC    DEBT   LIMIT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  437  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution    as 

follows: 

H.  Res.  437 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
8410)  to  continue  the  existing  temporary  in- 
crease in  the  public  debt  limit  through  No- 
vember 30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
all  points  of  order  against  said  bill  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  4. 
rule  XXI,  are  hereby  waived.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the-flve- 
minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
without  the  intervention  of  any  point  of  or- 
der an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  8410  which 
shall  consist  of  the  text  of  H.R.  3932,  as 
passed  by  the  House  by  a  vote  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  yeas  to  one  hundred  and 
seventy-one  nays  on  May  1,  1973,  with  con- 
forming changes  in  section  numbers  and  in- 
ternal references  to  comply  with  the  bill  H.R. 
8410.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  8410  for  amendment,  the  Con>mittee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  2131 


Badillo 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Erlenborn 

Rostenkowski 

Buchanan 

Fisher 

Ruppa 

Burke,  Calif. 

Gray 

Sisk 

Chisholm 

Hebert 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Conyers 

Huber 

Steed 

Coughlin 

Morgan 

Steelman 

Daniels, 

Nedzi 

Stokes 

Dominick  V. 

Poage 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dellcnback 

Powell,  Ohio 

Waldie 

Dlggs 

Reid 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  402 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  8410,  TEMPORARY  IN- 
CREASE  IN   PUBLIC   DEBT   LIMIT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Young)  Is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  state  for  the  Record  at  the  beginning 
that  any  time  I  yield  will  be  for  the  pur- 
poses of  debate  only.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anj^erson), 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
House  Resolution  437  provides  for  an 
open  rule  with  2  hours  of  general  de- 
bate on'H.R.  8410,  a  bill  providing  for 
continuation  of  the  present  debt  limita- 
tion level  of  $465  billion  through  Novem- 
ber 30, 1973. 

All  points  of  order  against  the  bill  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  4,  rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  waived.  The 
waiver  against  points  of  order  is  required 
because  of  appropriations  in  the  original 
Liberty  Bond  Act.  The  rule  also  provides 
It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  without  the 
intervention  of  any  point  of  order  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  which  shall  consist 
of  the  text  of  H.R.  3932,  as  passed  by  the 
House,  with  conforming  changes  in  sec- 
tion numbers  and  internal  references  to 
comply  with  H.R.  8410. 

H.R.  8410  modifies  the  $10  billion  lim- 
itation on  outstanding  long-term  bonds 
which  have  an  interest  rate  greater  than 
41/2  percent.  The  purpose  of  this  new 
change  in  the  law  is  to  provide  that  the 
Treasury  Department  issue  a  limited 
amount  of  long-term  bonds  to  the  public 
at  higher  interest  rates. 

The  bill  also  gives  the  Tieasury  De- 
partment the  authority  to  issue  "check- 
bonds"  for  tax  refunds  caused  by  over- 
withholding.  If  the  individuals  hold  the 
check  for  6  months  or  longer  from  its 
issue  date,  the  tax  refund  check  is  to  be- 
come a  bond  having  series  E  characteris- 
tics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  437  in  order  that  we  may  dis- 
cuss and  debate  H.R.  8410. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  ask  for  the 
defeat  of  the  previous  question  when  that 
is  ih  order  on  House  Resolution  437  be- 
cause, in  response  to  the  colloquy  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  engaged 
in  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Young)  ,  I  agree  that  this  probably  is  the 
most  unusual  and  irresponsible  rule  I 
have  read  in  my  tenure  of  ten  years  on 
the  Rules  Committee,  because  this  reso- 
lution would  waive  completely  the  ger- 
maneness rule  against  the  text  of  H.R. 
3932,  a  bill  which  can  be  described  as  the 
"axe  Ash"  bill  dealing  with  the  confir- 
mation of  the  Budget  Director  and  the 
Deputy  Budget  Director,  it  could  be  of- 
fered as  an  amendment  to  the  debt  limit 
bill. 

Let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear,  it  was 
not  the  kind  of  rule  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee asked  for  when  he  came  before 
this  committee  and,  therefore,  I  will  ask 
that  Members  vote  down  the  previous 
question  so  we  can  strike  the  language 
in  this  resolution  as  it  is  found  on  page 


2,  beginning  with  line  1  down  through 
line  8  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  advise  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  that  I  agree  complete- 
ly with  his  position. 

I  am  going  to  vote  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  to  vote  down  the  pre- 
vious question  not  because  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  amendment — that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  It — but  because  I 
think  this  would  establish  a  precedent 
that  not  only  will  haunt  us  today  but 
will  haunt  us  on  into  the  future  and  may 
well  lead  to  the  elimination  of  our  rules 
on  germaneness. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  is 
always  listened  to,  I  know,  with  gi-eat  re- 
spect by  other  Members  of  this  body  and 
he  has  well  and  truly  said  that  the  prece- 
dent we  would  establish  here  today 
would  certainly  come  back  to  haunt  us. 

We  might  as  well  adopt  the  chaotic 
procedures  of  the  other  body  If  we  are 
going  to  forget  entirely  about  a  rule  of 
germaneness. 

Let  me  point  out  also  it  is  vei-y  ironic 
that  on  yesterday  afternoon  when  the 
Committee  on  Rules  reported  out  this 
resolution  they  refused  to  protect  two 
other  nongermane  amendments  to  the 
bill  that  at  least  were  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. This  particular  bill,  this  section  that 
is  made  in  order  by  this  resolution  as  an 
amendment  is  not  even  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
It  comes  out  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  work  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

What  in  effect  we  are  saying  is  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  is 
trotting  out  the  same  old  political  horse 
to  run  it  around  the  barn  for  the  third 
time  at  the  very  moment  when  we  should 
be  responsibly  and  seriously  addressing 
ourselves  to  the  very  important  question 
of  extending  the  debt  limit  so  that  we  can 
keep  the  wheels  and  the  machinery  of 
Govermnent  in  motion. 

But  some  are  going  to  stand  before 
you.  I  suppose,  if  they  get  some  time  on 
the  other  side,  and  with  a  straight  face 
make  the  sweeping  claim  that  this 
amendment  dealing  with  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  Budget  Director  and  Deputy 
Budget  Director  is  going  to  somehow  re- 
assert the  constitutional  prerogatives  of 
the  Congress.  That  is  hogwash  because 
we  have  got  plenty  of  other  opportunities 
in  an  orderly  and  regular  procedure  to 
deal  with  the  reestablishment  of  tlie  pre- 
I'ogatives  of  this  Congress.  We  can  get  to 
work  on  the  Ullman-Whitten  bill  tliat 
would  do  something  about  the  budget 
procedures  in  this  body. 

If  the  Members  really  want  to  restore 
congressional  power  and  order,  let  them 
do  it  by  getting  action  on  that  bill,  not 
by  adding  a  completely  nongermane  bill 
to  this  particular  measure.  I  would  add 
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simply  in  conclusion  that  I  am  one  of 
those — and  I  think  this  is  relevant — who 
did  support  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
when  it  was  offered  a  few  weeks  ago, 
an  amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Steelman),  an  amendment 
that  would  have  made  confirmation  for 
the  Budget  Director  required  prospec- 
tively. 

Therefore,  I  am  not  standing  here  as 
an  absolute  opponent  of  the  principle 
of  confirmation. 

But,  I  £im  here  to  defend  the  rules  of 
this  House,  to  try  to  assert  that  I  think 
the  Commitee  on  Rules  in  time  will  be- 
come the  ruleless  committee  or  the  un- 
ruly committee  if  we  set  the  kind  of  prec- 
edent that  is  suggested  by  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  At  the 
appropriate  time,  therefore,  when  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  House 
Resolution  437. 1  hope  that  the  Members 
will  join  me,  join  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  Mr.  Mills;  and  I  know  the 
leadership  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  and 
many  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  in  standing  for  responsible  proce- 
dure, and  vote  no  on  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  iMr.  Brooks). 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  rule,  in  support  of  the 
previous  question. 

We  should  consider  this  legislation  to- 
day, and  during  consideration  of  it,  I 
plan  to  offer  an  amendment  providing 
for  Senate  confirmation  of  the  Director 
and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  The  amend- 
ment will  also  return  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  the  statutory 
functions  that  were  removed  from  it  by 
the  1970  Reorganization  Act. 

I  agree  with  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  that  we 
should  confirm  in  the  future.  I  further 
agree  that  we  should  do  it  now  with  the 
incumbent. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  plays  a  vital  and  im- 
portant role  in  determining  the  size  of 
the  national  debt,  which  is  a  direct  result 
of  the  management  of  oui"  national  rev- 
enues and  expenditui'cs. 

The  Director  of  the  Ofnce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  makes  decisions  con- 
cerning Government  economic  policies 
which  liave  an  overwhelming  impact  on 
the  conduct  of  oiu*  national  economy, 
and  therefore  upon  the  size  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  which  seems  to  increase 
weekly.  Despite  the  extraordinary  powet 
and  responsibility  residing  in  the  Office* 
of  the  Director  of  Management  and 
Budget,  we  in  Congress  have  no  part  in 
his  selection,  nor  any  opportunity  to 
evaluate  his  qualifications. 

Twice  already  this  year,  this  House 
has  passed  by  a  58-vote  margin  a  bill 
that  would  require  the  confirmation  of 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 


and  Budget,  and  the  Deputy  Director. 
Legislation  doing  the  same  thing  has 
passed  the  U.S.  Senate  on  three  occa- 
sions, including  overriding  of  a  Presi- 
dential veto. 

I  say  to  the  Members,  if  it  is  a  prec- 
edent that  this  House  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  by  a  majority  vote 
of  58  shall  pass  legislation,  then  I  am 
for  that  precedent.  What  is  wrong  with 
a  majority  of  this  Congress  acting  and 
having  those  acts  become  law?  Why 
must  we  have  a  two-thirds  vote  on  this 
in  this  Congress?  If  it  takes  66%  percent 
of  the  votes  to  pass  legislation.  How  are 
we  going  to  run  this  Congress  on  ma- 
jority rule? 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  wrong 
with  a  precedent  established  by  letting 
a  majority  of  58  Members  of  this  body 
put  into  action,  into  law,  the  majority 
decision.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question  that 
the  Congress  wants  more  input  into  these 
important  decisions  surrounding  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  soon 
as  I  finish  this  statement  I  will  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  my  distinguished  Re- 
publican colleague  from  California. 

There  is  no  more  compelling  time  and 
no  more  compelling  reason  than  to  do 
this  at  the  time  we  are  considering  the 
extenson  of  the  debt  limit.  I  can  think 
of  no  time  when  we  need  it  more. 

I  have  many  times  seen  bills  from 
many  committees  come  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  that  did  waive  points  of 
order. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  this.  This 
has  been  done  before.  It  is  within  the 
rules  of  this  House.  It  is  within  the  pre- 
rogatives of  this  House. 

If  we  are  going  to  maintain  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  House  of  Representatives 
we  should  consider  this  amendment  to- 
day. 

I  urge  support  of  the  rule.  I  urge  sup- 
port of  the  previous  question,  because 
if  the  previous  question  is  defeated  they 
can  thereby  prevent  this  House  from  act- 
ing on  an  amendment  to  cause  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  be  confirmed,  an  action  which 
has  been  taken  twice  in  the  past  by  a 
substantial  majority  vote. 

I  am  now  pleased  to  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  California  (Mr. 
McCloskey  ) . 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  is  aware  that  the 
alternative  procedure  to  this  unusual  pro- 
cedure, to  amend  the  rule,  which  is 
offered  today  is  that  we  have  also  offered 
a  bill  to  make  future  directors  of  OMB 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 
That  bill  is  in  front  of  the  gentleman's 
committee.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  us  if 
we  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  having 
that  bill  reported  out  in  the  next  few 
weeks,  to  make  future  directors  of  OMB 
subject  to  confirmation,  but  not  to  apply 
this  retroactive  "ripper"  and  very  prob- 
ably unconstitutional  provision  to  Mr. 
Ash  and  to  Mr.  Malek? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's  viewpoint.   I  would  say  that 


that  same  provision  was  offered  earlier 
in  the  consideration  of  this  legislation, 
and  the  House  rejected  that. 

I  would  say  it  Is  a  great  Idea  to  do  it 
for  the  future  but  that  It  Is  an  even 
better  Idea  to  do  It  now. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  The  question  Is,  if 
we  fail  today  can  we  expect  in  the  next 
few  weeks  for  that  bill  to  be  reported? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  am  not  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  nor  of  the  sub- 
committee to  which  it  was  referred. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  another  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  discovering  the  ingenuity 
and  capability  we  have  in  respect  to  this 
particular  debt  limit  bill,  which  we  have 
extended  rather  blindly  from  year  to 
year  and  term  to  terra  over  the  past  three 
Congresses. 

This  is  one  of  the  "gut"  bills,  as  I  see 
it,  which  we  need  to  run  the  country, 
and  it  is  one  we  can  use,  as  the  gentle- 
man indicates,  to  show  majority  action 
by  majority  vote  in  this  Congress  for 
Congress  to  have  its  way. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question.  The  gentleman's  amendment  is 
now  in  order.  There  are  some  other 
amendments  relating  to  taxes  that  some 
other  of  our  colleagues  want  to  offer. 
Would  it  be  possible  to  defeat  the  previ- 
ous question  and  then  to  amend  the  rule 
in  such  a  way  that  both  the  gentleman's 
amendment  and  other  amendments 
might  be  in  order  to  attach  to  this  bill  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  The  Rules  Committee 
has  been  so  kind  to  me  that  I  feel  con- 
strained to  abide  by  the  rule  they  re- 
ported out.  I  would  be  for  the  previou.5 
question  and  for  the  rule  by  the  Rules 
Committee,  which  I  believe  would  give 
us  an  excellent  opportunity  to  implement 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  this  Congress, 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  distmguished 
minority  leader  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  outset  let  me  say  that  this  issue 
on  this  vote  is  not  one  that  is  either 
Democratic  on  the  one  hand  or  Republi- 
can on  the  other.  In  my  humble  judg- 
ment this  vote  on  ordering  the  previous 
question  involves  in  a  very  serious  man- 
ner the  orderly  procedure  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

If  there  is  a  favorable  vote  on  order- 
ing the  previous  question,  we  will  have 
taken  today  a  giant  step  down  the  road 
to  destroy  orderly  procedure  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Therefore,  I  strongly 
urge  a  "no"  vote  on  ordering  the  previ- 
ous question. 

This  rule  could  be  categorized  on  the 
one  hand  as  an  absurd,  irresponsible  rule. 
At  best  it  could  be  categorized  as  an  un- 
usual rule. 

We  have  seen  rules  committees  come 
and  go.  Some  previous  committees  on 
rules  have  been  castigated  because  they 
were  too  limited  in  their  attitude,  and 
perhaps  they  were. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  those  circumstances 
the  House  then  made  some  adjustments 
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in  our  rules,  and  in  the  last  2  years  the 
Committee  on  Rules  has  been  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  House.  But  if  this  rule  is 
indicative  of  the  kind  of  rules  we  are 
going  to  receive  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  in  this  Congress,  it  is  a  completely 
irresponsible  Committee  on  Rules. 

Let  me  say  that  some  of  the  outstand- 
ing statesmen  of  this  body  in  years  past 
who  have  left  us  must  be  jumping  out 
of  their  graves  to  see  this  kind  of  a  rule 
come  out  of  that  distinguished  commit- 
tee. 

I  might  say,  with  all  the  reverence  I 
have,  that  our  great  Speaker  of  a  few 
years  ago,  the  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn, 
must  be  having  some  problems  to  see 
this  kind  of  a  rule  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  House.  It  is  irresponsible,  it  is 
absurd,  it  is  completely  and  totally  im- 
justified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had  disciissions 
in  the  past  about  an  open  or  closed  rule 
when  a  bill  comes  from  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  There  can  be  some 
arguments  made  that  perhaps  there 
ought  to  be  an  open  rule  when  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  brings  out 
a  trade  bill  or  a  tax  bill  or  social  security 
legislation.  I  do  not  say  that  I  neces- 
sarily agree  with  that  view,  but  one  can 
make  an  honest  argument  about  that, 
because  in  those  cases  at  least  the  ger- 
maneness of  an  amendment  would  be 
limited  to  the  subject  matter  coming 
from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

But  this  action  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  takes  a  bill  from  a  totally  different 
committee,  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  says  that  it  is 
germane  to  a  bill  involving  the  federal 
debt  limitation.  It  Is  completely  con- 
trary, completely  different  from  any  rule 
that  has  been  drafted  by  a  Committee 
on  Rules  during  my  twenty-four  plus 
years  In  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  if  we  ap- 
prove this  rule,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives goes  down  the  path  of  the  other 
body  in  the  consideration  of  legislation. 
I  am  proud  of  the  record  of  the  House, 
whether  I  have  agreed  with  every  piece 
of  legislation  we  have  approved  or  dis- 
approved. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  additional  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  say  again  that  I  am  proud  of  the  record 
of  the  House.  It  has  been  responsible;  it 
has  been  a  record  that  we  can  stand  up 
and  be  proud  of  over  the  years,  because 
we  have  used  a  responsible  procedure. 
We  follow  a  method  by  which  we  concen- 
trate on  an  issue.  We  do  not  bring  in  a 
lot  of  irrelevant,  nongermane  material, 
amendments  or  proposals. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  their 
procedures  are  quite  different,  and  the 
net  result  is  that  I  do  not  beheve  they 
maasure  up  qualitywise  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  consideration  and 
the  action  taken  on  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  every  Member  of 
this  House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle:  Do 


we  want  to  be  put  in  the  same  parliamen- 
tai-y  mold  that  the  other  body  has  been, 
in  the  consideration  of  legislation?  Do 
we  want  to  follow  that  path  in  the  fu- 
ture consideration  of  legislation,  whether 
it  is  from  this  committee  or  another  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  do  not  want 
to  do  that,  and  I  hope  the  House  does 
not  go  down  that  path,  the  path  that  will 
put  us  in  the  same  position  the  other 
body  is  in  today.  We  have  a  reputation; 
it  is  a  good  one.  An  action  taken  today, 
in  my  judgment,  to  approve  this  rule  will 
midercut  and  undermine  this  fine  rep- 
utation that  the  House  has  for  the  con- 
sideration of  legislation  in  an  orderly, 
proper  procedure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
House  vote  down  the  previous  question 
so  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  can 
offer  his  amendment  to  strike  that  part 
of  the  resolution  that  brings  or  would 
bring  into  the  consideration  here  a  totally 
irrelevant  piece  of  legislation.  We  must 
consider  the  basic  bill.  A  "no"  vote  on  the 
previous  question  helps  to  get  that  bill 
on  the  floor  without  an  irrelevant  issue 
muddying  the  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  Members  vote 
no  on  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  m.inutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss). 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going 
to  subdivide  my  5  minutes;  2 ',2  on  the 
merits  and  2 !  2  on  the  procedm'e. 

On  the  merits,  we  are  about  to  con- 
sider the  debt  ceiling  bill.  This  is  the 
time  when  this  body  casts  its  fiscal  vote. 
There  could  not  be  a  better  day  on 
which  we  could  do  that.  The  dollar  is  in 
trouble  abroad,  the  price  of  gold  is  soar- 
ing, inflation  in  the  United  States  is  out 
of  hand,  the  executive  branch  is  in  con- 
fusion. Today  is  the  day  when  we  ought 
to  see  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
ii.  fiscally  responsible,  and  today  is  the 
day  on  which  we  ought  to  pass  a  couple 
of  simple  amendments  which  will  plug 
two  of  the  most  outrageous  tax  loopholes, 
and  thus  put  ajMther  $6  or  $7  billion  into 
the  Treasury.  ^ 

The  loopholes  sought  to  be  plugged  by 
the  amendment  to  the  resolution  I  am 
going  to  mention  in  just  a  moment  are, 
first,  in  the  minimum  tax  set  up  in  1969 
to  provide  that  tax  avoiders  of  great 
wealth  at  least  pay  a  pittance  to  the 
Treasury.  It  has  been  a  farce.  Our 
amendment,  following  the  line  suggested 
by  the  independent  experts  of  Brookings 
Institution,  would  tighten  the  minimum 
tax,  and  thus  yield  an  extra  $4.5  billion 
a  year. 

The  other  amendment — and  these  are 
treated  separately — would  repeal  the 
so-called  ADR  superrapid  depreciation, 
which  gives  a  mythological  20  percent 
added  depreciation  on  the  regular  de- 
preciation rates  carefully  calculated  by 
engineers,  and  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  current  boiling  inflation  that  we 
have  in  the  heavy  and  capital  goods  in- 
dustry today. 

These  amendments,  if  they  are  affirm- 
atively considered,  will  help  to  restore 
equity  to  the  tax  structm'e  and  put  an 
extra  $6  billion  or  $7  billion  into  the 
Treasury,  which  It  desperately  needs, 


and  at  the  same  time  strike   a  blow 
against  inflation. 

Now,  what  is  the  parliamentaiT  situa- 
tion? I  hoped  it  would  be  a  little  cleaner, 
and  for  one  brief  and  shining  moment 
it  looked  like  the  great  Committee  on 
Rules  would  be  with  us  yesterday.  By  a 
narrow  7-to-6  margin,  we  failed  to  get 
a  rule  making  these  amendments  in 
order. 
But  all  is  not  iost.  Hear  me  out. 
I  vigorously  support  the  amendment 
that  will  be  offered  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Jack  Brooks),  inserting  congres- 
sional responsibility  into  the  selection  of 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  But  I  think  we  can  best  reach 
that  if  we  will  join  with  our  friends  on 
the  Republican  side  and  vote  down  the 
previous  question  on  the  rule.  Then  when 
our  friends  get  up  to  offer  their  little 
amendment  eviscerating  Jack  Brooks 
from  the  rule,  and  cutting  out  those 
precious  words  that  he  got  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  then  let  us  vote 
down  the  previous  question  on  their 
amendment  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 
Then  in  the  most  germane  and  parUa- 
mentary  fasliion,  I  will  be  ehgible  for 
recognition  for  a  substitute  amendment 
which  will  do  two  things:  First,  restore 
to  its  fuU  strength  and  vigor  the  Brooks 
amendment,  so  that  we  can  vote  on  that; 
and  second,  make  in  order  the  two  salu- 
tary and  salubrious  tax  reform  amend- 
ments so  that,  in  the  words  of  Daniel 
Webster,  we  can  perform  this  afternoon 
something  worthy  to  be  remembered. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleflwin 
from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  this:  If  we  vote  down  the 
previous  question  and  then  if  the  minor- 
ity side  has  the  opportunity  to  offer  a 
revised  amendment  to  get  rid  of  the 
Brooks  amendment,  they  will  liave  con- 
trol of  the  time.  If  they  move  the  previ- 
ous question  on  that  amendment  and 
that  is  voted  down,  then  would  not 
your  amendment  at  that  point  be  per- 
haps nongermane  to  the  present  bill,  be- 
cause we  do  not  waive  points  of  order  as 
to  your  particular  amendment? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  believe  my  amendment 
would  be  clearly  germane  and  in  the 
proper  degree  because  it  waives  the  nec- 
essary point  of  order.  But  let  us  assume 
the  worst.  Let  us  look  ahead  to  this  ulti- 
mate darkness  at  the  end  of  the  tmmel. 

If  that  happens,  I  hope  Members  will 
join  me  in  voting  down  the  rule,  which 
can  then  be  taken  across  the  hall  and  up 
the  stairs  to  our  friends  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  where  that  7  to  6  vote  can 
readily  become  8  to  7,  and  they  can  read- 
ily return  a  rule  making  the  Brooks 
amendment  in  order,  and  tax  reform  in 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  . 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson)   and  the  distinguished 
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minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford).  I 
take  this  time  to  remind  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  that 
there  is  a  bill  pending  in  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  a  fact  which 
was  alluded  to  a  little  while  ago  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey)  with  almost  100  cosponsors, 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Steelman)  and  myself. 

Many  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operatibns  are  cosponsors 
of  these  bills  that  would  require  confir- 
mation of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Management  and  Budget,  and  I  submit, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  adopting  a  nonger- 
mane  amendment  to  get  at  Mr.  Ash  and 
Mr.  Malek  is  Irresponsible  and  politically 
contrived.  If  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
is  sincere  then  the  gentleman  should  con- 
sider the  bill  which  has  recently  been 
introduced  and  cosponsored  by  almost 
100  Members  of  this  body.  This  bill  is 
now  before  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  would  provide  for 
confirmation  of  the  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Management 
and  Budget  according  to  the  Rules  of 
this  House  and  in  a  constitutional  man- 
ner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  previous 
question  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  merely  want  to  thank 
my  distinguished  coUeague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rexjss)  for  in- 
voking with  his  usual  very  colorful  lan- 
guage, support  on  the  gentleman's  side 
of  the  aisle  for  my  request  for  a  nay  vote 
on  the  previous  question.  I  have  only 
one  mild  demurrer  that  I  would  offer  to 
the  gentleman's  otherwise  very  effective 
statement,  and  that  Is  that  the  amend- 
ment that  I  will  offer  will  not  be  an 
eviscerating  amendment,  but  it  will  be 
an  Invigorating  amendment  so  that  we 
can  proceed  to  follow  the  rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Lecgett) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  and  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, to  defeat  the  previous  question 
at  this  point,  and  then,  in  the  event  that 
proper  amendments  are  not  in  order  to 
fully  enlarge  the  scope  of  this  biU,  then 
I  would  join  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin in  defeating  the  rule  on  this  bill, 
and  sending  it  back  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  The  Committee  on  Rules  voted 
7  to  7  on  the  Issue  of  reporting  this  bill 
to  this  House.  I  can  well  understand  why 
the  minority  leader  might  say  that  he 
is  proud  of  the  record  of  this  House  to 
responsible  procedure,  to  orderly  and 
proper  procedure.  I  guess  what  the  gen- 
tleman was  referring  to  is  the  vote  that 
we  had  on  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1972,  where  36  Members  of  the 
Senate  sustained  the  veto  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  all  of  our  work  on  vocational 
rehabUitation  went  down  the  drain  at 
that  time. 

I  suppose  the  gentleman  is  referring  to 
the  rural  water  and  sewer  grant  pro- 


gram in  the  current  session  that  was  de- 
feated, not  by  a  majority,  but  by  189 
Memb«rs  of  this  House  that  voted  not 
to  override  the  veto  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  !^  - 
I  suspect  that  the  gentleman  also  is 

referring 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Not  at  this  time. 
I  suspect  that  the  gentleman  was  re- 
ferring to  the  confirmation  of  the  Direc- 
tor and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office 
of  OMB.  where  178  Members  determined 
the  course  of  action  in  this  House. 

And  if  we  look  back  over  the  2  '/a  years 
we  will  find  that  out  of  34  bills  vetoed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  sub- 
stantially nullifying  the  nuts  and  bolts 
of  what  makes  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives go,  we  will  find  that  the  last  time 
that  we  could  overcome  this  minority 
that  has  been  running  this  House  was 
back  in  October,  when  we  overrode  the 
President  on  two  occasions. 

We  are  also  concerned  about  im- 
pounded funds.  At  the  present  time  we 
have  impounded,  as  admitted  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  some  $8.4 
billion  of  regularly  impounded  moneys, 
some  $6  billion  in  EPA  funds,  some  $2 
billion  of  highway  funds,  and  the  Library 
of  Congress  indicates  that  the  total 
amount  currently  impounded  is  about 
$18  billion,  or  about  9  or  10  percent  of 
our  regular  administrative  budget.  If  the 
Members  think  it  is  a  regular  and  a  prop- 
er and  a  very  neat  way  to  nm  this  Con- 
gress, I  say  that  we  ought  to  take  inven- 
tory of  our  legislative  procedure. 

Why  do  we  do  this  today?  This  Is  the 
only  single  bill  that  the  President  needs 
to  nm  this  country.  He  does  not  need 
appropriations.  He  can  operate  on  con- 
tinuing resolutions.  What  he  needs  is  the 
ability  to  turn  over  a  $400  million 
monthly  maturity'  of  bonds  that  will  ma- 
ture in  July  and  August  and  September, 
and  he  needs  this  power  under  this  bill 
to  temporarily  extend  the  debt  limit  from 
the  permanent  level  of  $400  billion,  which 
it  will  revert  to  on  July  1,  to  the  $465  bil- 
lion level  temporarily. 

I  have  an  amendment  to  this  bill 
which  is  going  to  be  germane,  no  matter 
what  is  done,  and  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  reduce  the  time  frame 
from  the  5-month  extension,  which  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  agreed  to  in  negotiation  with 
the  leadership,  to  3  months.  I  think  that 
by  the  end  of  September,  no  matter  what 
we  do,  we  ought  to  have  another  look 
at  this  debt  extension  bill,  and  at  that 
time  I  am  going  to  urge  the  Committee 
on  Rules  to  really  put  a  daisy  chain 
Christmas  tree  on  this  bill  so  that  a  ma- 
jority can  start  running  this  House  of 
Representatives  once  again.  This  is  our 
only  opportunity  to  do  this.  This  is  the 
only— what  we  call — choke  point  in  the 
procedure  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. They  do  not  need  us  for  appropria- 
tions; they  do  not  need  us  on  practically 
anything  to  run  the  country.  The  Presi- 
dent can  do  it  virtually  as  he  wants,  but 
he  does  need  the  debt  authority,  and  I 
think  the  debt  has  got  to  be  extended. 

We  have  got  to  keep  the  country  run- 
ning; we  have  got  to  pay  the  bills;  but  we 
can  use  this  procedure  as  a  vehicle  to  see 
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that  a  simple  majority  help  run  the 
country. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tingmshed  minority  leader  (Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford)  . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man from  California  has  cited  three  in- 
stances where  either  the  other  body  or 
the  House  has  sustained  the  Presidential 
veto.  Does  the  gentleman  suggest  that 
tnat  is  an  improper  procedure  in  the 
Congress? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  would  answer  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  this  way:  Cer- 
tainly we  are  entitled  to  use  the  pro- 
cedure as  best  we  can,  and  we  have,  and 
I  think  we  are  entitled  to  use  this  pro- 
cedure as  best  we  can,  and  I  hope  we  do 
it  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUlnols.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
mam  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  the  gentle- 
man does  not  approve  of  the  proper  pro- 
cedure we  have  used  on  those  three  in- 
stances he  has  cited,  I  guess  by  inference 
he  wants  the  Congress  to  go  back  to  the 
old  rubberstamp  days  where  in  effect  we 
took  anjthing  that  the  White  House  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  Ceggett.  No;  I  Just  think  it 
ought  to  be  a  partnership,  and  It  should 
not  be  dominated  by  a  few  people  down 
in  the  Oval  OflBce  downtown.  I  think  that 
there  are  ways  we  can  work  together 
within  the  framework  of  a  properly  bal- 
anced budget,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
we  care  to  have  it  totally  dominated  from 
downtown. 

We  have  got  a  legal  procedure  with 
respect  to  budget  and  veto  overriding. 
This  is  also  a  legal  procedure  we  are  us- 
ing here  today.  It  Is  a  procedure  which 
allows  for  nongermane  amendments.  It 
IS-  all  a  proper  procedure. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man is  not  suggesting  that  this  rule  is 
a  usual  rule;  is  he?  He  must  concede 
that,  to  say  it  tlie  kindest  way.  It  Is  un- 
usual; and  on  the  other  hand,  It  Is  ab- 
surd and  ridiculous. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  And  it  Is  highly  un- 
usual to  have  34  vetoes  in  2»/2  years. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams). 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  yielding. 

I  join  in  support  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  In  their  proposition  that 
we  vote  down  the  previous  question. 
I  am  in  support  of  the  position  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks) 
with  regard  to  the  fact  that  when  we 
vote  the  debt  ceiling  we  certainly  should 
begin  to  have  some  congressional  con- 
trol over  those  who  are  administering 
this  area  of  our  Government.  I  also  agree 
that  w^  must  have  a  tax  reform  measure 
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before  this  House,  and  frankly  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Moss),  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss), 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
I'HOMPSON) ,  and  I  have  tried  to  pick  the 
lowest  common  denominator  of  tax  re- 
form that  can  be  placed  before  tliis 
House.  We  have  presented  this  testimony 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  It  is 
clearly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
committee. 

I  might  say  to  the  Members  of  this 
House  that  the  administration,  accord- 
ing to  press  releases,  seems  to  indicate 
that  there  will  be  a  tax  surcharge.  I  am 
sure  the  House  will  find  it  a  great  deal 
more  preferable  to  raise  $6  billion  to  S7 
billion  through  tax  reform  measures.  We 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  this 
debt  ceiling  bill,  as  outlined  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  to  do  away  with 
the  accelerated  depreciation  range,  which 
incidentally  was  never  voted  by  this 
House.  The  accelerated  depreciation 
range  was  put  into  effect  by  Executive 
order  out  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Our  second  amendment  would 
strengthen  the  minimum  tax.  We  would 
simply  say  on  any  more  tax  that  every- 
one pay  his  fair  amount.  Tlie  statistics 
last  year  indicated  24,000  people  who 
paid  any  of  tliis  tax  at  all  paid  only  4 
percent  rather  than  10  percent  as  this 
House  mandated.  The  administration  it- 
self admits  that  the  minimum  tax  needs 
to  be  tightened,  but  we  are  faced  with  the 
problem  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  put  over  hearings  on  tax  re- 
form measmes  until  sometime  in  the  fall. 

If  it  occurs,  as  indicated  by  tliis  debt 
ceiling  bill,  that  this  Government  is  run- 
ning at  a  deficit  and  will  continue  to  run 
at  a  deficit,  the  only  way  to  correct  this 
is  to  raise  revenues.  If  the  raise  in  rev- 
enues is  going  to  be  presented  in  this 
House  as  an  increase  in  the  gasoline  tax, 
or  an  income  tax  surcharge  as  an- 
nounced, I  think  the  Members  would  be 
wise  today  to  vote  for  these  two  tax  re- 
form measures  and  avoid  that. 

This  is  an  integral  part  of  the  debt 
ceiling  problem,  and  as  well  stated  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Lec- 
gett) ,  this  is  a  legitimate  device,  a  legiti- 
mate method  of  operation  for  a  majority 
of  this  House. 

We  are  not  asking  that  a  minority  of 
the  House  adopt  any  position  but  simply 
that  the  Members  be  entitled  to  vote  on 
these  propositions.  If  the  propositions 
are  adopted,  then  tlie  will  of  the  House 
by  a  majority  has  been  so  established.  If 
they  are  not  adopted,  then  we  bow  to 
the  will  of  the  majority  on  that  problem. 

We  are  also  facing  the  fact  that  the 
President  then  has  his  choices  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  wishes  to  veto  the 
debt  ceiling  and  drop  the  entire  spend- 
ing level  down  to  that  limit. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  the  gentleman  would  like  to  be  en- 
tirely accurate  and  I  do  not  think  he  in- 
tended to  convey  the  idea  that  there  had 
been  a  recommendation  from  the  ad- 
ministration that  we  enact  a  gasoline 
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tax,  as  some  have  suggested  might  be 
done. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  would  state  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  all  I  understand  is  what  I 
see  released  in  the  press,  and  this  has 
been  released  in  the  press,  that  this  was 
a  proposal  that  would  be  presented,  and 
that  is  what  I  have  stated,  and  that  I 
would  stand  by.  Whether  or  not  the 
President  has  sent  a  formal  message  on 
it  I  do  not  know.  I  understand  it  is  going 
to  be  announced  in  some  fashion  today 
as  to  what  the  position  of  the  adminis- 
tration is,  but  I  think  the  House  should 
consider  the  fact  that  the  administra- 
tion's trial  balloons  have  gone  up  and 
this  is  something  the  House  is  going  to 
have  to  wrestle  with. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct,  there  have  been  some  trial  bal- 
loons but  no  proposals  have  been  made. 
I  understand  the  gentleman  said  earlier 
there  had  been  some  proposals. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vandci  . 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
concur  in  what  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wasliington  has  said.  I 
think  we  have  waited  long  enough  for  tax 
reform  action.  We  are  not  sure  what  our 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  do 
this  autumn.  The  Pi'esident  first  pro- 
posed the  asset  depreciation  writeoff  as 
r.n  administration  matter.  This  was  a 
proposal  by  the  administration  which 
was  subsequently  ratified  in  a  confer- 
ence report  which  was  not  very  widely 
understood  until  the  deed  was  done.  It 
c-ecms  to  me  that  the  imbalance  in  our 
economy  is  the  result  of  the  excess  of 
corporate  tax  writeoff. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton 2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik). 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  of 
tlie  matter  is  that  the  asset  depreci.ition 
range  can  be  changed  very  simply  to- 
day. I  think  it  would  serve  two  purposes. 
It  would  increase  the  revenues  of  the 
Government  and  cool  off  the  inflationary 
spiral.  I  think  the  idea  of  combining 
the  increase  in  the  minimum  tax  and 
the  repeal  of  the  asset  depreciation  range 
is  very  good.  It  would  provide  billions 
in  needed  revenue  to  reduce  the  deficit 
and  cool  off  the  inflationary  spiral  in 
precisely  the  right  area — in  the  over- 
heated sector  of  corporate  expansion. 

In  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I 
offered  an  amendment  to  provide  a  10- 
percent  surtax  on  corporate  profits,  but 
this  amendment  did  not  prevail. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
faced  with  an  inflationary  spiral.  One  of 
the  key  factors  in  viewing  this  is  the 
accelerated  depreciation  range,  which 
goes  on  top  of  the  7-percent  investment 
credit. 

Many  of  us  in  the  House  opposed  this 
type  of  action  going  ahead  with  the 
accelerated  depreciation  range,  as  long 
as  we  have  the  7-percent  Investment 
credit. 

We  have  not  done  anything  and  do  not 


propose  to  do  anything  today  with  that 
investment  credit,  so  the  Members  of  the 
House  know  that  this  still  is  in  place 
and  is  ample  incentive  to  business  to  con- 
tinue its  expansion. 

However,  we  have  found  the  acceler- 
ated depreciation  range  has  had  no  effect 
on  imemployment.  It  has  fueled  inflation. 
Therefore,  I  hope  my  colleagues  vote 
down  the  previous  question  so  that  the 
Reuss  substitute  can  eventually  be  of- 
fered and  the  House  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  ViOrk  its  will  on  the  matter 
of  tax  reform,  as  well  as  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Wydler)  . 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a 
little  bit  confused  by  the  statement  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  that  this 
debt  limit  is  something  the  President 
needs. 

I  really  think  that  this  is  something 
that  not  only  the  President  needs,  but 
that  the  Congress  needs  and  the  coim- 
try  needs.  We  are  playing  these  very 
dangerous  kinds  of  games  with  this  bill 
en  the  theorj-  that  this  is  something  only 
the  President  needs,  and  it  could  get  our 
country  in  a  lot  of  trouble. 

I  think  every  Member  should  consider 
that  in  voting  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consmne  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Moss). 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a 
new  or  novel  rule.  With  all  due  deference 
to  the  very  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  the  minority  leader,  he  knows 
that  it  is  not  a  new  or  novel  rule. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  utilizing  the 
rules  of  tills  House  in  order  to  arrive  at 
a  desired  result.  That  is  what  the  rules 
are  for,  to  permit  us  to  use  them.  It  is 
perfectly  legitimate. 

The  gentleman  knows,  as  I  certainly 
do  from  my  experience,  that  it  would  be 
very  diflBcult  to  look  at  any  rule  and  say, 
"This  is  unprecedented,"  because  there  is 
virtually  an  endless  range  of  precedents 
for  rules  which  have  been  reported  to 
this  House  on  numerous  occasions. 

During  my  days  as  a  newcomer  here 
in  the  83d  Congress,  when  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  was  in  the  majority,  and 
I  wns  getting  my  experience  as  part  of 
the  minority.  I  have  a  vivid  recollection 
of  hearing  the  minority  leaders  then  de- 
cry some  of  the  rules  proposed  by  the 
maiority  of  that  drv. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  ATr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  di-stinguished 
mir.ority  lender  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford>. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ran  the  gentleman  from  California  cite 
for  me  one  specific  instance  where  a 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  legislation 
from  one  committee  provides  that  legis- 
lation from  another  committee  which  has 
been  vetoed,  and  the  veto  sustained,  has 
been  included  and  made  eligible  under  a 
rule? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  said  that 
the  range  was  limitless,  and  I  would  not 
xmdcrtake  the  assignment  of  research. 

However,  I  am  quite  confident,  as  ex- 
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perience  has  taught  me,  that  when  one 
wants  to  get  the  precedent,  one  can  find 
it,  beUeve  me,  and  one  can  find  it  on  all 
four  points. 

But,  the  fact  is  that  what  we  are  pro- 
posing today  is  to  actually  originate  a 
revenue  measure  here  in  this  House.  We 
are  going  to  participate,  I  hope,  and 
again  there  is  nothing  wTong  with  that. 
It  is,  in  a  sense,  the  highest  sense  of 
fiscal  responsibility  to  increase  the  rev- 
enues of  this  Government  at  a  time  when 
it  is  suffering  a  serious  lack  of  income; 
at  least,  an  income  matched  to  its  outgo. 

So,  if  we  can  pick  up  through  the  elim- 
ination of  this  asset  depreciation  range 
proposal,  which  was  sort  of  pushed  into 
the  tax  pattern,  and  we  can  clear  a  cou- 
ple of  billion  dollars  and  deal  with  cer- 
tain minimums.  and  pick  up  another 
conservative  $4  billion,  that  is  good  fiscal 
responsibility.  I  invite  all  Members  to 
join  me  in  that  effort. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previoiis  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
ordering  the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  21.  nays  395, 
not  voting  17,  as  follows: 


Brooks 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Gonzalez 

Ounter 

Hays 

Hicks 

Kastenmeier 

McSpadtien 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ash  brook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Barren 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Ben.;:aud 
Bevill 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blalnlk 
Bo^gs 
Boland 
Bo)!:iig 


(Roll  No.  214] 

YEAS— 21 

Matsuna'^a 

MUford 

OHara 

ONeill 

Patten 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Sisk 

NAYS— 395 
Bowen 
Bradenias 
Brasco 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhill,  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carey.  NY 
Carney,  Ohio 
Cantr 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 


Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stratton 
Udall 
Wright 
Young,  Tex. 


Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawsou,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins,  111, 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Colter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Danielson 
Davis.  Ga. 
Bavls,  S.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 
Derwioski 


Devine 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Doru 

Downing 

Drinan 

Dulski 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ell  berg 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fascell 

Findley 

Fish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Froehlich 
Pulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Glnn 

Goldwater 
Goodliug 
Gra.sso 
Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Oubser 
Gude 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash, 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
HllUs 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holifleld 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kemp 
Keichum 
King 


Kluczynskl 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Litton 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McColllster 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKinney 
.  Macdonald 
Madden 
Madigan 
Mahon 
MailUard 
Mallary 
Mann 
Maraziti 
Martin.  Nebr. 
Martin,  N.C. 
Mathias.  Calif. 
Mathls,  Ga. 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Mel  Cher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvlnsky 
Michel 
Miller 
Mills,  Ark. 
Minish 
Mink 

Minshall.  Ohio 
Mitchell.  Md. 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Mizell 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy.  111. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
Owens 
Parris 
Passman 
Patman 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  ni. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Ran  gel 
Rarlck 
Rees 
Regula 
Reid 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Robison,  N.Y. 
Rodin* 


Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Schroeder 

Sebelius 

Seiberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.William 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
StubbleHeld 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tlernan 
ToweJl,  Nev. 
Treen 
UUman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vlgorito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whitten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
WlLson. 

Charles  H.. 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  111. 
Young,  S.C. 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 17 


Badillo  Erlenborn 

Chlsholm  Fisher 

Daniels.  Gray 

Dominick  V.    Jones.  N.C. 
Dellenback         Nichols 
Edwards.  Calif.  Poage 


Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rostenkowski 

Ruppe 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Steelman 

Waldie 


So  the  previous  question  was  not 
ordered. 

The  Clei-k  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Nevir  York  with  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Waldie. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Badillo  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Anderson)  . 

AMENDMENT    IN    THE    NATURE    OF    A    StJBSTITUTE 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  ANDERSON  OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois:  In  lieu 
of  the  matter  contained  in  H.  Res.  437,  insert 
the  following: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
8410)  to  continue  the  existing  temporary 
Increase  in  the  public  debt  limit  through 
November  30.  1973.  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  all  points  of  order  against  said  bill  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  4,  rule  XXI  are  hereby  waivedJAfter 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confiiied  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exc^d  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  ciSitrolled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mlnori'ty  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
Members  who  may  not  have  been  in  the 
Chamber  during  the  previous  hour  when 
we  were  considering  House  Resolution 
437,  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  which  I  have  offered,  and 
which  the  Clerk  has  now  read,  simply 
does  this: 

It  takes  the  language  on  page  2  of 
the  resolution,  beginning  with  the  words, 
"It  shall  be  in  order  to"  found  on  line 
1,  and  eliminates  the  wording  down 
through  the  words,  "bill  H.R.  8410."  on 
line  8  on  page  2. 

This  simply  means  that  it  will  now. 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  previous  ques- 
tion, be  possible  for  the  House  to  vote 
and,  I  would  hope,  adopt  the  rule  so  that 
we  can  get  on  with  the  business  that 
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confronts  us,  to  debate  for  2  hours,  un- 
der an  open  rule,  the  question  of  extend- 
ing until  November  30,  1973,  the  existing 
temporary  Increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit. 

I  think  the  very  decisive  nature  of  the 
vote  we  have  just  had,  plus  a  very  ade- 
quate discussion  that  we  had  during  the 
previous  hour,  requires  no  further  ex- 
planation. Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the 
amendment  and  on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
ordering  the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  254,  nays  160, 
not  voting  19,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 
Alexander 
Anderson.  111. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Beard 
Bell 
Bevill 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Bogss 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Brovhlll.  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Ch.TppcU 
Clancy 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conlan 
Conte 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Crane 

Daniel.  Dan 
Dr.niel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
B.^vis,  Ga. 
Davis.  S.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Delaney 
Dennis 
Derwinskl 
Dcvlne 
Dickinson 
Dorn 


[Roll  No.  215] 

YEAS— 254 

Downing 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Findley 
Fish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Froehlich 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gettys 
Gilman 
Ginn 

Goldwater 
Goodllng 
Green,  Oreg. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hubert 
Heinz 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holt 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 
Keating 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
King 

Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lent 
Long.  La. 
Lott 


Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColllster 

McDade 

McEwen 

McKay 

McKinney 

McSpadden 

Matiigan 

Mahon 

MailUard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Maraziti 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Mayne 

Mazzoli 

Michel 

Mil  ford 

Miller 

Mills,  Ark. 

Minshall.  Ohio 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mizell 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
O'Brien 
Parris 
Passman 
Patten 
Pettis 
Pickle 

Powell.  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price.  Tex. 
Pritchard 
Quie  . 
Quilien 
Railsback 
Rarlck 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Robison,  N.Y. 
Rogers 

Roncallo,  N.T, 
Rose 

Rousselot 
Runnels 
Ruth 
Sandman 
Sarasin 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Schneebeli 
Sebelius 
Shipley 
Shovip 
Shrive* 


Shuster 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Whitten 

Slkes 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Wldnall 

Skubitz 

Teague.  Calif. 

Wiggins 

Snyder 

Teague.  Tex. 

WUliams 

Spence 

Thomson,  Wla. 

WUson,  Bob 

Stanton. 

Thone 

Winn 

J.  WUllam 

Thornton 

Wyatt 

Steed 

ToweU,  Nev, 

Wydler 

Steele 

Treen 

Wylle 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Ullman 

Wyman 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Vander  Jagt 

Young,  Alaska 

Stephens 

Veysey 

Young,  Fla. 

Stratton 

Waggonner 

Young,  m. 

Stubblefield 

Walsh 

Young,  S.C. 

Stuckey 

Wampler 

Zion 

Symnis 

Ware 

Zwach 

Talcott 

Whltehurst 
NAYS— 160 

Abzug 

Hanley 

Pike 

Adams 

Hanna 

Podell 

Addabbo 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Price,  m. 

Anderson, 

Harrington 

Randall 

Calif. 

Hawkins 

Rangel 

Annunzio 

Hays 

Rees 

Ashley 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Reid 

Aspln 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Reuss 

Barrett 

Helstoski 

Riegle 

Bennett 

Hicks 

Rinaldo 

Bergland 

HUUs 

Rodino 

Biaggl 

Holifleld 

Roe 

Bingham 

Holtzman 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Blatnlk 

Howard 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Boland 

Hungate 

Rosenthal 

Brademas 

Ichord 

Roush 

Brasco 

Johnson.  Calif 

Roy 

Brooks 

Jordan 

Roybal 

Brown.  Calif. 

Kastenmeier 

Ryan 

Burke,  Calif. 

Kazen 

St  Germain 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Kluczynskl 

Sarbanes 

Burton 

Koch 

Schroeder 

Carney,  Ohio 

Kyros 

Seiberling 

Clark 

Leggett 

Sisk 

Clav 

Lehman 

Slack 

Collins.  111. 

Litton 

Smith,  Iowa 

Conyers 

Long.  Md. 

Staggers 

Cotter 

McCormack 

Stanton, 

Culver 

McFall 

James  V. 

Danielson 

Macdonald 

Stark 

dela  Garza 

Madden 

Stokes 

Dellums 

Matsunaga 

Studds 

Denholm 

Meeds 

Sullivan 

Dent 

Melcher 

Symington 

Diggs 

Metcalfe 

Thompson.  N.J 

Dingell 

Mezvinsky 

Tiernan 

Donohue 

Minish 

Udall 

Drinan 

Mink  ' 

Van  Deerlin 

Dulski 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Vanlk 

Eckhardt 

Moakley 

Vlgorito 

Eilberg 

Mollohan 

Whalen 

Evans,  Colo. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

White 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Morgan 

WUson. 

Fascell 

Moss 

Charles  H., 

Foley 

Murphy,  m. 

Calif. 

Ford. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Wilson, 

WUllam  D. 

Nedzl 

Charles,  Tex. 

Fraser 

Nix 

Wolff 

Gaydos 

Obey 

Wright 

Giainio 

O'Hara 

Yates 

Gibbons 

ONeill 

Yatron 

Gonzalez 

Owens 

Young.  Ga. 

Grasso 

Patman 

Young.  Tex. 

Green,  Pa. 

Pepper 

Zablockl 

Gunter 

Perkins 

Hamilton 

Peyser 

NOT  VOTING— 19 

Badillo 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Chlsholm 

Erlenborn 

Rostenkowski 

Conable 

Fisher 

Rvippe 

Cronin 

Gray 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Daniels. 

Henderson 

Steelman 

Dominick  V 

Nichols 

Waldie 

Dellenback 

Poage 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  amiounced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Conable  for,  with  Mr.  Dominick  V. 
Daniels  against. 

Mr.  Erlenborn  for,  with  Mr.  Badillo  against. 

Mr.  Ruppe  for,  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Cronin  for,  with  Mr.  Rostenkowski 
against. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr.  Gray 
against. 

Mr.  Steelman  for,  with  Mr.  Waldie  apainst. 

Mr.  Fisher  for,  with  Mn.  Cbisbolm  against. 

Until  fm-ther  notice: 


Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. 
Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Dellenback. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson)  . 

PARLIAMENTARY   INQtTIRT 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mwitary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The^entleman  will 
state  his  parliamentarySnquiry. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  the  next  vote  will 
be  a  vote  up  or  down  on  whether  or  not 
we  will  have  in  the  rule  the  permission 
for  the  House  to  express  its  will  on  the 
confirmation  of  the  Director  of  OMB? 
Is  that  what  the  vote  v.ill  be? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offersd  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  . 
leaves  out  the  provision  to  which  the 
Chair  believes  the  gentleman"  is  making 
reference.  If  that  amendment  is  adopted, 
then,  of  course,  the  amendment  which 
the  gentleman  intends  to  offer  will  not  be 
in  order.  If  it  is  not  adopted,  the  amend- 
ment will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Tlie  yeas  and  naj-s  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  v.ere — yeas  248.  nays  163. 
not  voting  22,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  2161 

TEAS— 248 

Abdnor 

Chappell 

Forsythe 

Anderson,  HI. 

Clancy 

Fountain 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Clausen. 

Frelinghuysen 

Andrews. 

DonH. 

Frenzel 

N.  Dak. 

Clawson.  Del 

Frey 

Archer 

Cleveland 

Froehlich 

Arencis 

Cochran 

Fulton 

Armstrong 

Cohen 

Fuqua 

nafalis 

Collier 

Gettys 

Eaker 

Colilns.  Tex. 

GUman 

Bell 

Conable 

Ginn 

Bevill 

Conlan 

Goldwater 

Blester 

Conte 

Goodimg 

Blackburn 

Coughlin 

Green.  Oreg. 

BO!i3S 

Crane 

Griffiths 

Eoland 

Cronin 

Gross 

BclUn.s; 

Daniel.  Dan 

Grover 

Bowen 

Daniel.  Robert 

Gubser 

Bray 

W.,  Jr. 

Gude 

Brtaux 

Davis,  Ga. 

Guyer 

Brlnkley 

Davis.  S  C. 

Haley 

Broomfield 

Davis.  Wis. 

H.;:n!r.er- 

Brotzman 

Dennis 

schmldt 

Brown.  Mich. 

Derwinskl 

K;>nrahan 

Brown.  Ohio 

Dt-vine 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Brovhlll,  N.C. 

Dickinson 

Harsha 

Broyhill.  Va. 

Dorn 

Harvey 

Buchanan 

Downing 

Hastings 

Burgener 

Dttlskl 

Hubert 

Burke.  Fla. 

Dimcan 

Heinz 

Burke.  Mass. 

du  Pont 

Henderson 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Hinshaw 

Butler 

Esch 

Horran 

Byron 

Eshleman 

Holt 

Camp 

Findley 

Horton 

Carey.  NY. 

Fi.'^h 

Hosmer 

Carter 

Flood 

Huber 

Casey.  Tex. 

Flowers 

Hudnut 

Cederberg 

Flynt 

Hunt 

Chamberlain 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Hutchinson 
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Jarman 

Montgomery 

Spence 

Johnson,  Colo.   Moorhead, 

Stanton, 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Calif. 

J.  WUliam 

Jones,  Ala. 

Mosher 

Steed 

Jones,  N.C. 

Myers 

Steele 

Jones,  Okla. 

Nelsen 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Jones,  Tenn, 

NichoU 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Keating 

O'Brien 

Stephens 

Kemp 

Parris 

Stubbleneld 

Ketchum 

Passman 

Stuckey 

King 

Patten 

Symms 

KuykendaU 

Pettis 

Talcott 

Landrum 

Pickle 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Latta 

Preyer 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Lent 

Price.  Tex. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Long,  La. 

Pritchard 

Teague,  Tex. 

Lott 

Qule 

Thomson,  Wis 

Lujan 

Quillen 

Thone 

McClory 

RaUsback 

Thornton 

McCloskey 

Rarlck 

To  well,  Nev. 

McColUster 

Regula 

Treen 

McDade 

Rhodes 

Ullman 

McEwen 

Roberts 

Vander  Jagt 

McKay 

Robinson,  Va. 

Veysey 

McKinney 

Robison.  N.Y. 

Waggonner 

McSpadden 

Rogers 

Walsh 

Madlgan 

Roncallo,  N.Y 

Wampler 

Mahon 

Rose 

Ware 

Mailllard 

Rousselot 

Whltehurst 

Mallary 

Roy 

Widnall 

Mann 

Runnels 

Wiggins 

Marazlti 

Ruth 

Williams 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Sarasin 

Wilson,  Bob 

Martin,  N.C. 

Satterfield 

Winn 

Mathias,  Calif 

Saylor 

Wyatt 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Scherle 

Wydler 

Mayne 

Schneebell 

Wylie 

MazzoU 

Sebellus 

Wyman 

Michel 

Shipley 

Young,  Alaska 

Mil  ford 

Shoup 

Young,  Fla. 

Miller 

Shriver 

Young,  111. 

Mills,  Ark. 

Shuster 

Young,  S.C, 

Minshall,  Ohio   Slkes 

Zion 

Mitchell.  N.y. 

Skubitz 

Zwach 

Mizell 

Snyder 
NAYS— 163 

Abzug 

Gunter 

Patman 

Adams 

Hamilton 

Pepper 

Addabbo 

Hanley 

Perkins 

Alexander 

Hanna 

Peyser 

Anderson. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Pike 

Calif. 

Harrington 

Podell 

Annunzlo 

Hawkins 

Price,  111. 

Ashley 

Hays 

Randall 

Aspin 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Rangel 

Barrett 

Heckler.  Ma.ss. 

Rees 

Bennett 

Helstoskt 

Reld 

Bergland 

Hicks 

Reuss 

Biaggl 

Hlilis 

Riegle 

Bingham 

Hollfield 

Rinaldo 

Blatnlk 

Holtzmau 

Rodino 

Brademas 

Howard 

Roe 

Brasco 

Hungate 

Roncalio.  Wyo. 

Breckinridge 

Ichord 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Brooks 

Johnson,  Calif 

Rosenthal 

Brown,  Calif. 

Jordan 

Roush 

Burke,  Cmllf. 

Karth 

Roybal 

Bitrllson,  Mo. 

Kastenmeler 

Ryan 

Burton 

Kazen 

St  Germain 

Carney,  Ohio 

Kluczynskl 

Sarbanes 

Clark 

Koch 

Schroeder 

Clay 

Kyros 

Selberling 

Collins,  111. 

Leggett 

Sisk 

Conyers 

Lehman 

Slack 

Corman 

Litton 

Smith,  Iowa 

Cotter 

Long,  Md. 

Staggers 

Culver 

McCormack 

Stanton, 

Danlelson 

McPall 

James  V. 

de  la  Oarza 

Macdonald 

Stark 

Delaney 

Madden 

Stokes 

Dellums 

Matsunaga 

Stratton 

Denholm 

Meeds 

Studds 

Dent 

Melcher 

Sullivan 

Diggs 

Metcalfe 

Symington 

Dingell 

Mezvinsky 

Thompson,  N,  J, 

Donohue 

Mlnlsh 

Tiernan 

Drinan 

Mink 

Udall 

Eckhardt 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Van  Deerlin 

Eilberg 

Moakley 

Vanik 

Evans.  Colo. 

MoUohan 

Vigorito 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Whalen 

Fascell 

Morgan 

White 

Foley 

Moss 

Wilson, 

Ford. 

Murphy,  ni. 

Charles  H., 

William  D. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Calif, 

Fraser 

Natcher 

Wolff 

Gaydos 

Nedzl 

Wright 

Gialmo 

Nix 

Yates 

Gibbons 

Obey 

Yatron 

Gonzalez 

OHara 

Young,  Ga. 

Grasso 

O-NeUl 

Young,  Tex. 

Green,  Pa, 

Owens 

ZablocU 

NOT  VOTING— 22 


Ashbrook 

Badlllo 

Beard 

Chisholm 

Daniels, 

Dominlck  V. 
Dellenback 
Edwards,  Calif. 


Erlenborn 
Fisher 
Gray 

Landgrebe 
Poage 

Powell.  Ohio 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rostenkowski 


Ruppe 
Sandman 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Steelman 
Waldie 
Whltten 
Wilson. 
Charles,  Tex. 


So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Fisher  for.  with  Mr.  Dominlck  V. 
Daniels  against. 

Mr.  Erlenborn  for.  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Ruppe  for,  with  Mr.  Rostenkowski 
against. 

Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio  for,  with  Mr.  Gray 
against. 

Mr.  Landgrebe  for,  with  Mr.  Badlllo  against. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York  for,  with  Mrs.  Chis- 
holm against. 

Mr.  Steelman  for,  with  Mr.  Waldie  against. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  for,  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson 
of  Texas  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.   Whltten   with   Mr.   Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

PARLMMENTARy   INQUIRY 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  We  have  now  had  one 
amendment  to  the  rule.  J  am  wondering 
at  this  point  would  another  amendment 
for  tax  reform,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Reuss,  be  in  order? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  answer  Is  "no," 
because  the  previous  question  has  been 
ordered  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
ask  further,  then,  would  the  only  way  for 
the  Committee  on  Rules  to  have  power 
to  reconsider  this  rule  be  to  defeat  the 
rule  at  tliis  point? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  cannot 
answer  thajt. 

The  question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  271,  nays  141, 
not  voting  21,  as  follows: 


Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carey,  N.Y, 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 


(Roll  No.  2I7J 

YEAS— 271 

Alxlnor 

Boggs 

Alexander 

Boiling 

Anderson,  111. 

Bo  wen 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Bray 

Andrews, 

Breaux 

N.  Dak, 

Broomneld 

Annunzlo 

Brotzman 

Archer 

Brown,  Mich, 

Arends 

Brown,  Ohio 

Armstrong 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Ashbrook 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Bafalis 

Buchanan 

Baker 

Burgener 

Beard 

Burke.  Fla. 

BeU 

Burke,  Mass. 

Biester 

Burleson,  Tex, 

Collins,  111. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Corman 

Coughlin 

Crane 

Cronin 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Dulskl 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Findley 
Fish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R, 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Prelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Froehlich 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gettys 
Ginu 

Goldwater 
Goodling 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
H6bert 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holt 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Biaggl 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burllson,  Mo. 


Jarman 

Johnson,  Colo, 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Keating 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kluczynskl 

KuykendaU 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColUster 

McDade 

McEwen 

McKay 

McKinney 

McSpadden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mailllard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazlti 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Mathls,  Ga, 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Michel 

Milford 

Miller 

Mills,  Ark. 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mizell 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
O'NeUl 
Parris 
Passman 
Patten 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 

Powell,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  Tex. 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Rarlck 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Rinaldo 

NAYS— 141 

Burton 

Carney,  Ohio 

Clark 

Clay 

Conyers 

Cotter 

Culver 

Danielson 

Dellums 

Dent 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Drinan 

Eckhardt 

Eilberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fascell 

Foley 

Ford, 

WUliam  D. 
Fraser 
Gaydos 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 


Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Rogers 

Roncallcr,  N.Y. 

Rose 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubllz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Steed 
Steele 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague.  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Thomson,  Wis, 
Thone 
Thornton 
To  well,  Nev. 
Treen 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla, 
Young,  111. 
Young,  S.C. 
Zion 
Zwach 


Gonzalez 

Grasso 

Green,  Pa. 

Gunter 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

Hollfield 

Holtzmau 

Howard 

Hungate 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Koch 
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Kyros 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long,  Md. 

McCormack 

McFaU 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Minlsb 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md, 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Moss 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 


/ 


Owens 

Patman 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pike 

Podell 

Price,  m. 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reld 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Rooney,  Pa, 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Schroeder 

Selberling 


Staggers 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Stokes 
Studds 
Still  Ivan 
Symington 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Tiernan 
Udall 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
WUson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif, 
WUson, 

Charles,  Tex, 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 


BadUlo 
Chisholm 
Clawson,  Del 
Daniels, 

Dominlck  V 
Dellenback 
Dlggs 
Dom 


NOT  VOTING— 21 
Duncan  Rostenkowski 

Edwards,  Calif.  Ruppe 
Erlenborn  Smith,  N.Y. 

Fisher  Steelman 

GUman  Veysey 

Martin,  Nebr.     Waldie 
Poage 
Rooney,  N.Y. 


So  the  resolution,  as  amended,  was 

agreed  to.  ,      ,  „     . 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  for,  with  Mr.  Dominlck  V. 
Daniels  against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska  tar,  with  Mr. 
Rooney  of  New  York  against. 

Mr.  Erlenborn  for,  with  Mr.  Waldie 
against. 

Mr.  Duncan  for,  with  Mr.  Rostenkowski 

against.  ,     ^ 

Mr.  Ruppe  for,  with  Mr.  Badlllo  against. 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr.  Dlggs 

against. 
Mr.  Dom  for,  with  Mrs.  Chisholm  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia. 
Mr.  Steelman  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Gllman  with  Mr.  Dellenback. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

TEMPORARY  INCREASE   IN  PUBLIC 
DEBT  LIMIT 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  8410)  to  continue 
the  existing  temporary  increase  in  the 
public  debt  limit  through  November  30, 
1973.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE   COMMITTEE   OF   THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.  R.  8410,  with  Mr. 
Natcher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 


gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHNEEBELi)  wUl  bc  rccognized  for  1 
hour. 

The  Chair  at  this  time  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  . 
Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  section  in  the 
bill  H.R.  8410,  which  contains  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  action  on  the  pub- 
lic debt,  provides  for  an  extension  of  the 
present  limit  on  the  public  debt  at  the 
level  of  $465  billion  for  5  months. 

The  committee  action  continues  the 
present  permanent  limit  at  $400  billion 
and  the  temporary  additional  limit  of 
$65  billion  through  November  30  of  this 
year.  At  that  time  we  hope  that  there 
will  be  a  clearer  picture  and  a  better  set- 
ting in  which  to  determine  an  appro- 
priate limit  for  the  rest  of  fiscal  year 
1974. 

In  the  public  hearings  before  the  com- 
mittee last  week,  the  administration  re- 
quested an  increase  in  the  debt  hmitation 
to  $485  billion  for  all  of  fiscal  year  1974. 
The  increase  requested  is  based  on  esti- 
mates of  receipts  that  have  been  revised 
upwards  since  January  and  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  administration's  rec- 
ommendation for  budget  outlays  next 
year  will  be  realized  at  the  $268.7  billion 
level.  Estimates  of  the  end  of  month  debt 
levels,  based  on  the  receipts  and  outlays 
projections,  showed  that  at  the  end  of 
August  and  November,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment estimates  that  the  debt  then 
will  reach  $467  billion. 

Their  projection  of  debt  levels  of  $467 
billion  on  these  dates  assumes  that  there 
will  be  on  hand  an  operating  cash  bal- 
ance of  $6  billion. 

With  an  operating  cash  balance  of  $4 
billion  on  August  31  and  November  30, 
1973,  a  public  debt  of  $465  billion  is  satis- 
factory according  to  their  figures.  This  is 
a  tight  limit  for  a  few  days  of  activity. 
but  it  is  one  the  Treasury  Department 
acknowledged  that  it  can  manage. 

While  Congress  frequently  provides  a 
margin  for  contingencies  within  the  limit 
when  the  public  debt  limit  is  extended  for 
a  relatively  long  period  of  time,  this 
should  not  be  necessary  for  the  short 
period  immediately  ahead.  Should  the 
present  debt  limitation  appear  inade- 
quate. Congress  can  reconsider  the  limi- 
tation before  the  November  30  expiration 
date  for  the  extension. 

It  was  primarily  because  the  economic 
and  budget  outlooks  are  so  imcertain 
that  the  committee  decided  simply  to  ex- 
tend the  present  limit  for  several  months. 
The  outlook  has  changed  drastically  be- 
tween the  end  of  January  when  the  Presi- 
dent sent  his  budget  recommendation  to 
the  Congress  and  last  week  when  Secre- 
tary Shultz  presented  the  administration 
request  for  an  increased  debt  limit  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  In 
that  period,  the  anticipated  deficit  in  the 
unified  budget  fell  by  $10  billion,  from 
$12.7  billion  to  $2.7  billion,  and.  the  antic- 
ipated deficit  in  the  Federal  funds  budget 
fell  from  $27.8  billion  to  $18.8  billion. 
We  cannot  at  this  time  be  sure  there  may 


not  be  other  changes  in  the  budget  pic- 
ture for  this  year. 

The  favorable  change  in  the  deficit 
outlook  since  January  primarily  results 
from  an  increase  in  receipts  that  refiects 
an  imusually  high  rate  of  economic 
growth  and  the  imdesirably  high  rate  of 
increases  in  prices  that  occurred  in  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year.  In  addition  to 
the  imcertainty  in  the  receipts  picture, 
the  level  of  outlays  remains  unchanged 
because  we  have  not  had  much  action  so 
far  this  year  on  appropriations  bills.  We 
know  that  before  the  end  of  this  month, 
the  House  hopes  to  have  completed  its 
legislative  v.ork  on  all  but  three  appro- 
priations bills,  but  this  does  not  give  us  a 
clear  idea  yet  whether  budget  outlays 
may  turn  out  to  be  higher  tlian  the  ad- 
ministration's request. 

Against  ttiis  background,  it  is  ex- 
tremely diflQcult  to  know  what  to  antici- 
pate in  the  way  of  Federal  (jovernment 
needs  for  a  public  debt  limit. 

In  addition  to  the  uncertain  budgetary 
outlook,  the  committee  believed  that  the 
absence  at  this  time  of  means  for  obtain- 
ing effective  overall  congressional  con- 
trol of  the  budget  makes  it  desirable  to 
use  the  debt  limitation  as  Congress 
major  tool  for  budget  control  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible.  When  Congress 
establishes  its  own  procedures  for  effec- 
tively establishing  its  owti  budget  ceil- 
ings and  for  allocating  portions  of  the 
budget  total  among  various  programs, 
the  use  of  the  debt  limitation  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  such  procedures  will  not  be 
necessary.  However,  in  the  absence  of 
this  type  of  control,  the  committee  de- 
cided to  keep  a  tight  limitation  on  the 
debt  during  the  period  immediately 
ahead  and  to  undertake  another  re\iew 
of  the  budget  situation  later  in  the  year. 
At  that  time,  the  committee  hopes  that 
the  uncertainty  clouding  the  budget  and 
public  debt  limit  picture  will  have  been 
dissipated  because  congressional  action 
on  appropriations  bills  will  have  been 
completed.  It  also  will  be  more  evident 
whether  the  economy's  rate  of  growth 
will  slow  to  a  sustainable  growth  rate.  At 
that  time,  we  should  know  budgetary 
needs  and  whether  fiscal  policy  must  be 
revised  because  of  changes  in  the  eco- 
nomic outlook. 

In  the  second  major  issue  in  the  bill, 
in  addition  to  the  one  dealing  with  the 
debt  limit,  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee responded  to  a  request  by  the  admin- 
istration for  elimination  of  the  4  Vi -per- 
cent ceiling  on  all  bonds — securities  with 
maturities  longer  than  7  years— issued 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Present  law 
permits  the  Treasury  Department  to  is- 
sue up  to  $10  billion  in  long-term  bonds 
at  interest  rates  in  excess  of  the  statu- 
tory limit  of  4»4  percent.  Authority  for 
the  $10  billion  exception  was  enacted  2 
years  ago  and  the  Treasury  has  exercised 
It  seven  times  since  mid- August  1971  at 
coupon  rates  that  have  varied  between 
eVs  and  7  percent.  Presently,  there  are 
$8.4  billion  in  such  long-term  bonds  out|- 
standing. 

Approximately  half  of  that  total,  or 
$3.9  bUlion,  is  held  by  Government  ac- 
counts and  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
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Holdings  by  these  accounts  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  reduce  the  ability  of  the 
Treasury  Department  to  issue  such 
bonds  to  the  general  public  where  there 
Is  a  continuing  market  for  this  type  of 
security.  At  the  same  time,  there  un- 
questionably is  a  need  for  the  trustees 
and  the  managers  of  the  various  Govern- 
ment accounts  to  acquire  public  debt  se- 
curities with  relatively  long  maturities 
at  the  most  favorable  interest  rates 
available. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  is  to  exclude  hold- 
ings by  Government  accounts  of  such 
long  term  bonds.  When  the  $10  billion 
exception  to  the  interest  limit  was  en- 
acted, It  was  not  contemplated  that  Gov- 
ernment accounts  would  use  up  such  a 
large  portion  of  the  authority.  In  fact,  the 
committee  did  not  generally  think  then 
that  the  limitation  should  be  applied  to 
Go\-emment  account  holdings.  This  is  be- 
cause it  really  is  meaningless  to  impose 
the  limitation  on  interest  rates  on  these 
accounts.  Most  Government  accounts,  by 
law,  are  limited  to  a  rate  of  interest  that 
is  equal  to  the  average  market  jield  on 
outstanding  marketable  securities.  This 
serves  as  the  most  effective  limitation  on 
the  rate  of  interest  that  can  be  paid  to 
such  accounts  and  no  other  limit  on  these 
accoimts  is  needed. 

The  committee  action  provides  that  no 
Interest  rate  limitation  is  to  apply  to 
bonds  held  by  Government  accounts  but 
that  the  $10  billion  limitation  will  con- 
tinue to  apply  to  bonds  held  by  the  pub- 
lic. The  limitation  applies  with  respect  to 
a  new  Issue  of  bonds  at  the  time  the 
bonds  are  issued.  Government  accounts 
generally  may  sell  bonds  with  an  inter- 
est above  4^4  percent  to  the  public,  but 
the  sales  may  not  be  made  when  the  re- 
sult would  be  to  increase  the  public's 
holdings  of  these  bonds  above  $10  billion. 

By  removing  the  holdings  of  the  Gov- 
ernment accounts  from  the  SIO  billion 
exception,  the  committee  has  amended 
present  law  so  that  it  will  work  as  ini- 
tially Intended.  This  will  provide  the 
Treasury  Department  with  the  addi- 
tional ability  to  reach  out  to  the  public 
wfth  the  long-term  bonds.  By  using  this 
greater  authority  to  issue  long-term 
bonds,  the  Treasury  will  be  able  to 
lengthen  the  present  average  maturity 
on  the  public  debt  from  the  present  aver- 
age of  3  X'ears— a  period  so  short  that 
the  Treasury  Department  I'requently  re- 
turns to  the  money  market  for  refund- 
ing operations.  Lengthening  the  average 
maturity  will  mean  that  the  Treasury 
Department  will  not  have  to  return  to 
the  money  market  so  often — or  for  as 
large  amounts — as  it  has  in  recent  years. 

Your  committee  wants  to  assure  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  its  action 
on  this  provision  is  not  to  be  construed 
as  approval  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  pay  high  Interest  rates.  Your  com- 
mittee has  always  tried  to  act  in  such 
a  way  as  to  keep  the  interest  rates  at 
as  low  a  level  as  is  satisfactory  for  the 
well-being  of  the  country.  This  provision 
essentially  makes  It  possible  for  the 
Treasury  Department  to  sell  Its  long- 
term  bonds  to  those  individuals  in  the 
long-term  bond  market  who  are  interest- 
ed in  Federal  securities,  and  these  sales 


represent  only  a  minor  fraction  of  long- 
term  securities,  when  compared  with 
corporate  and  State  and  municipal  of- 
ferings. 

Under  the  present  4 ',4  percent  ceiling 
on  long-term  interest  rates,  it  simply  is 
not  possible  to  sell  long-term  Federal 
securities,  unless  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment is  willing  to  accept  a  substantial 
discoimt  at  the  time  of  issue.  The  limited 
authority  to  sell  above  the  4'/4  percent 
level  was  enacted  2  years  ago  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  existing  state  of  financial 
affairs. 

A  third  related  topic  is  also  dealt  with 
in  this  bill.  This  proposition  has  to  do 
with  the  suggestion  that  was  made  by 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  last  year  when  we  were  consider- 
ing in  the  committee  the  debt  ceiling.  At 
that  time,  some  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  discu.ssod  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  other  representa- 
tives of  the  Government  the  idea — I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Vanik)  was  one  of  the  principal  ones,  as 
well  as  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Carey)  of  trying  to  convert  the  large 
amounts  of  overwithholding  and  the  re- 
fund of  these  overwithholdlngs  into  some 
tjrpe  of  investment  by  the  person  who  is 
entitled  to  that  refund. 

The  intent  was  to  convert  these  re- 
fimds  into  savings  bonds  to  avoid  the  po- 
tentially dangerous  inflationary  impact 
of  a  sudden  burst  of  spending  of  such  a 
large  amount  of  money  within  a  short 
period  of  time  when  the  tax  refunds  are 
paid.  In  response  to  this  request,  the 
Treasui-y  Department  last  week  pre- 
sented a  recommendation  for  paying  re- 
funds in  the  form  of  a  check  which  the 
taxpayer  can  convert  into  a  savings  bond 
identical  in  character  to  Series  E  savings 
bonds.  However,  the  taxpayer  would  still 
have  the  option  to  ca-sh  the  check-bond 
as  soon  as  he  receives  it,  if  he  wants  to. 

To  carry  out  this  objective,  all  refund 
checks  on  timely  filed  returns,  even 
though  i-ssued  on  April  15,  will  carry  an 
effective  date  of  January  1.  If  the  checks 
are  not  cashed  by  July  1  of  the  same 
year,  they  will  automatically  become 
savings  bonds,  and  they  will  earn  interest 
from  January  1  at  the  f>V2  percent  rate 
now  applicable  for  Series  E  savings 
bonds.  From  then  until  the  bond  is  re- 
deemed, it  will  possess  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  savings  bond,  and  it  will  be 
subject  to  the  identical  regulations  that 
apply  to  sa\'ings  bonds  issued  in  the 
usual  manner.  Taxpayers  will  be  eligible 
to  receive  the  check-bond  only  when 
their  tax  returns  have  been  filed  within 
the  time  limit  currently  specified  in  tax 
law  and  when  no  extensions  of  time  have 
been  requested.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment will  be  able  to  put  this  program 
Into  effect  after  December  31,  1973. 

The  dates  just  described  apply  to  tax- 
payers who  file  on  a  calendar  year  basis 
which  is  the  great  bulk  of  taxpaying  in- 
dividuals. For  taxpayers  who  report  on 
a  fiscal  year  basis,  the  check-bond  will 
earn  interest  from  the  day  after  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  the  tax  re- 
turn must  be  filed  within  V.2  montlis 
after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  committee  has  taken  this  action 
because  it  believes  that  it  is  important  to 


have  this  means  available  for  converting 
tax  refimds  Into  savings  so  taxpayers 
may  continue  to  keep  those  funds  out  of 
the  normal  spending  streams  during  the 
present  inflationary  period.  It  is  clear 
that  taxpayers  have  implicitly  treated 
overwithholding  as  a  form  of  savings  be- 
cause they  did  not  exercise  their  option 
of  filling  out  new  withholding  certificates 
to  adjust  the  amount  of  withholding  to 
coincide  with  their  estimated  tax  liabil- 
ity. Your  committee  hopes  that  these 
taxpayers  will  have  a  continued  desire 
to  save  and  that  they  will  respond  favor- 
ably to  tliis  opportimity  to  convert  their 
overwithholding  into  savings  bonds. 

I  do  not  like  to  hav^  to  extend  the  debt 
limit  for  just  part  of  a  year..-I  would 
rather  have  just  one  debt  ceiling  bill  a 
year  and  not  have  to  come  to  the  House 
on  more  than  one  occasion  for  this  rea- 
son. But  I  do  not  see  any  other  way  to  do 
it  and  do  it  effectively. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  want  us  to  get  a 
better  picture  of  what  Congress  intends 
to  do  to  itself,  to  clothe  itself  with  better 
procedure  for  making  its  own  budget 
determination.  If  we  wanted  to  do  what 
the  committee  which  Mr.  Ullman  and 
Mr.  Whitten  headed,  as  far  as  the  House 
is  concerned,  recommended — if  we 
wanted  to  set  up  some  type  of  budget 
machinery — that  would  be  another  mat- 
ter. However,  as  ineffective  as  I  think  the 
debt  ceiling  itself  is  in  trying  to  provide  a 
degrej  of  budget  management  by  the 
House,  I  would  want  to  use  it  as  a  last 
resort  if  we  do  not  have  any  other  proce- 
dure. But  I  do  think  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Joint  Study  Committee 
should  be  accepted  by  the  House.  They 
are  sound  and  are  a  much  better  way  of 
trying  to  accomplish  the  objective  than 
trying  to  use  the  debt  ceiling  method. 
But  if  the  debt  ceiling  is  the  only  way 
left  for  us  to  go,  then  I  think  in  some  way 
we  ought  to  try  to  use  it  effectively. 

For  this  reason  and  because  of  the  un- 
certainty as  to  the  size  of  revenues  and 
expenditures  the  committee  decided  last 
week  to  continue  for  this  5-month  period 
the  temporary  ceiling.  Of  course,  if  we  do 
not  extend  the  debt  limit,  it  lapses  on 
June  30.  Then  the  debt  cannot  be  greater 
than  $400  million.  All  of  the  securities 
already  issued  would  be  recognized  as 
legal  obligations,  but  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasiu-y  could  not  issue  additional  se- 
curities with  a  $400  billion  debt  ceiling, 
and  he  probably  would  run  through  tiis 
cash  balance  by  the  15th  day  of  July  and 
not  be  able  to  make  any  payments  out  of 
the  general  fund  after  that  date.  So  tlie 
legislation  here  is  essential  if  the  Gov- 
ernment is  to  operate  dui'ing  tliis  period 
of  time. 

Mr.  REIDyMr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
distingiiished  chairman  for  yielding 
to  me.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
one  or  two  questions  if  I  might. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas, has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  about  the  reg- 
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Illations  promulgated  by  Secretary  Wein- 
berger because  I  am  concerned,  and  I  am 
sure  the  chairman  and  other  Members  of 
the  House  have  been  concerned,  with  the 
new  regulations,  because  they  would  re- 
sult in  less  freedom  for  the  States  to 
change  their  eligibility  standards,  and  a 
possible  reduction  of  about  $700  million 
below  the  $2.5  billion  ceiling  authorized 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  asked  that 
question,  but  let  me  make  a  short  state- 
ment, first. 

The  gentleman.  I  am  sure,  is  aware 
that  when  we  adopted  what  we  did  in  the 
conference  we  were  unaware  that  the  De- 
partment would  in  any  way  change  its 
existing  regulations  that  had  to  do  with 
other  aspects  not  included  in  the  con- 
ference amendment.  What  I  favor,  and  I 
think  perhaps  the  gentleman  from  Peim- 
sylvania  (Mr.  Schneebeli)  favors,  and 
what  I  think  is  being  introduced  today  In 
our  names  as  well  as  another  name 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  in  the  name  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  . 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  In  the  name  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (Mr. 
Heinz)  and  that  would  eliminate  from 
what  we  did  everything  that  we  did  ex- 
cept provide  the  formula  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  money  among  the  States.  That 
formula  would  still  be  retained  to  the 
amount  of  money  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  population;  nothing  else  would 
happen  except  the  overall  limitation  of 
our  $2.5  million.  If  the  Senate  amends 
one  of  our  bills  that  we  have  sent  over 
there,  as  I  think  they  probably  will,  that 
is  the  type  of  amendment  I  would  want 
to  bring  back  to  the  House  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  House.  I  do  not  want  to 
delay  the  implementation  of  the  regula- 
tions. I  want  to  change  the  law  so  that 
the  regulations  themselves  have  to  be 
changed.  I  would  rather  do  it  forthright 
and  straight  across  the  board. 

I  know  there  is  a  suggestion  on  the 
other  side  that  they  adopt  an  amendment 
to  hold  up  the  implementation  of  these 
new  regulations  until  January  1,  1974, 
but  I  believe  that  we  should  get  this  job 
behind  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  it  is  my  imder- 
standing  that  Senator  Long  had  an- 
nounced a  6-month  moratorium  as  a 
possible  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  That  is  what 
I  understand  has  been  announced,  and 
I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  change  his 
mind,  and  do  what  the  gentlemen  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schneebeli  and  Mr. 
Heinz)  are  suggesting. 

Mr.  REID.  Might  I  ask  the  chairman 
where  that  would  leave  the  existing  reg- 
ulations, either  old  or  new? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Any  regula- 
tions with  regard  to  who  is  a  welfare  or 
prospective  welfare  client  would  have  no 
application,  because  we  are  not  limiting 
the  money  in  any  respect  to  those  par- 


ticular individuals.  The  money  would 
be  used  for  social  services  in  such  a  way 
as  the  individual  States  would  feel  was 
best  from  the  viewpoint  of  each  individ- 
ual State.  If  they  want  to  use  it  for  re- 
tarded children,  if  they  want  to  use  it 
for  any  other  social  service,  then  they 
can  do  so. 

I  must  admit  that  this  takes  on  the 
characteristics  and  the  attributes  of  a 
revenue-sharing  proposal,  but  it  is  lim- 
ited in  its  use  to  social  services. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  REID.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  have  just  two  other  brief 
questions. 

As  I  imderstand  it,  under  the  new  regu- 
lations as  they  are  proposed  it  would  wipe 
out  the  opportunity  of  the  State  in  drug 
and  alcoholic  care,  health  care,  special 
care  cases,  and  among  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. If  I  imderstand  the  chairman  as 
to  what  the  gentleman  was  proposing, 
and  would  like  to  bring  back  to  the 
House,  it  would  leave  the  eligibilty  and/or 
the  availability  of  those  programs  to  the 
States? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  The  States 
would  make  the  determination  as  to  how 
they  would  want  to  use  that  money. 

Mr.  REID.  Would  there  by  any  particu- 
lar standards  established?  As  the  chair- 
man is  well  aware,  some  States  have  not 
always  had  the  concern  or  the  need,  and 
indeed  many  States  do  not  have  the  need 
to  deal  with  certain  social  services. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  The  Depart- 
ment might  have  to  establish  a  standard 
with  respect  to  what  constitutes  social 
services,  but  the  Department  has  not  done 
that  in  the  past.  That  was  one  of  the 
problems  that  resulted  in  this  very 
amendment  being  adopted,  that  they 
would  make  no  determination  as  to  what 
a  social  service  was;  they  left  it  entirely 
to  the  States,  and  the  gentleman  knows, 
as  I  do,  that  the  money  was  running 
through  the  ceiling  under  that  situation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

I  do  not  see  any  justification  for  any 
type  of  a  standard  that  would  have  to 
do  with  anything  else  than  what  pos- 
sibly social  service  is.  I  will  review  the 
bills  that  have  been  introduced  today  to 
make  sure  that  tlie  States  have  the  lati- 
tude I  have  described.  If  a  further  bill  is 
necessary  to  make  this  clear,  I  will  in- 
troduce such  a  bill  tomorrow. 

Mr.  REID.  My  concern,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  there  have  been  eligibility  op- 
portiuiities  as  well  as  standards. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Eligibility  is 
limited.  They  can  use  100  percent  of 
tlieir  money  for  people  not  on  welfare, 
but  I  would  not  advise  them  to  do  it,  be- 
cause the  social  service  program  was  ini- 
tially solely  and  exclusively  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  many  people  we  have  on  wel- 
fare. 

Mr.  REID.  I  would  ask  the  chairman 
whether  some  of  these  programs  can 
continue  in  a  wise  way  without  adverse 
impact  to  people  who  need  care? 

Mr.   MILLS  of  Arkansas.  The  State 


might  do  something.  The  State  is  the 
only  authority  that  could  say  how  the 
money  is  to  be  spent  within  the  State. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tliink 
everybody  realizes  the  need  to  extend 
the  temporary  debt  limit  at  this  time, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  note  the  chairman's 
apprehension  with  respect  to  the  fact 
that  the  condition  of  the  economy  is 
changing^^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
the  chairman's  apprehension  with  re- 
spect to  the  fact  that  the  condition  of  the 
economy  is  changing  every  3  or  4  or  5 
months.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  earlier  in 
the  year  when  the  original  budget  was 
made  up,  we  projected  that  there  would 
be  a  deficit  of  some  $24.8  biUion  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  $12.7  billion  on  a 
combined  basis  the  next  fiscal  year,  for 
a  total  increase  in  debt  of  some  $37.5  bil- 
lion, whereas  the  midyear  report  that 
came  out  the  other  day  indicates  that 
we  are  $17  billion  better  off  on  a  2-year 
basis? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Yes.  but  the 
debt  for  the  2  years  on  a  unified  budget 
basis  would  still  amount  to  $20.5  billion. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Exactly,  but  however 
you  slice  it,  we  are  $17  billion  better  off 
on  a  2-year  basis? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  We  are  $17  billion 
better  off  on  a  2-year  baisis  today  than 
we  were  at  the  first  of  the  year,  and 
that  might  well  affect  our  priorities  on 
spending  and  taxes  and  other  matters; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  has  to  but  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  said  it  might. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  said.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  has  to  but  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  8410,  which  will  continue  the  exist- 
ing temporary  increase  in  the  debt  limit 
until  November  30  of  this  year.  As  the 
chairman  noted,  the  bill  also  amends 
provisions  of  existing  law  allowing  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  long-term  bonds  to  be 
issued  at  market  interest  rates  above  the 
4 '4-percent  interest  ceiling,  and  also  pro- 
vides a  special  procedure  for  issuing  in- 
come tax  refunds  in  the  form  of  a  tax 
refund  bond. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  arc  all  aware,  the 
present  permanent  statutory  debt  ceiling 
is  $400  billion.  The  permanent  ceiling  is 
supplemented  by  temporary  borrowing 
authority  of  $65  billion,  which  expires 
on  the  30th  of  this  month.  The  commit- 
tee bill  simply  extends  this  $65  bUUon 
tempora:-y  borrowing  capacity  for  an- 
other 5  months  through  November  30 
while  making  no  change  in  the  perma- 
nent ceiling  of  $400  billion. 
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During  this  time  the  debt  ceiling,  both 
the  permanent  and  the  temporary,  will 
remain  at  its  present  level  of  $465  biUion. 
The  debt  subject  to  limitation  was  $457 
billion  as  of  ^hv  first  of  this  month  and 
is  estimated  to  be  approximately  $458 
billion  by  the  end  of  this  month.  So, 
unless  action  Is  taken  extending  the 
present  debt  ceiling,  the  ceiling  will  re- 
vert back  to  $400  billion  at  the  end  of 
the  month. 

As  the  Members  know,  it  would  then 
become  impossible  for  the  Government 
to  issue  any  new  debt,  roll  over  existing 
debt,  and  me^st  its  bills  as  they  occur.  It 
is,  therefore,  imperative  that  action  be 
taken  now. 

I  think  it  is  actually  rather  surpris- 
ing that  we  can  still  operate  within  our 
present  debt  ceiling  for  another  5  months 
in  the  light  of  our  i'^deral  spending  ex- 
perience over  the  last  10  years.  During 
fiscal  year  1972  we  spent  $232  billion  and 
the  forecast  for  the  next  fiscal  year — 
1974— is  $268.7  billion.  That  is  an  in- 
crease of  $36  billion  in  spending  over  a 
2-year  period  despite  reductions,  Im- 
poundments, et  cetera.  Were  it  not  for 
this  latter  factor  the  spending  would  be 
much  greater.  In  light  of  our  projected 
spending  of  an  additional  $36  billion  In 
the  2-year  period,  it  is  rather  surprising 
that  we  can  come  to  the  House  at  this 
time  and  ask  for  a  mere  extension  of  our 
present  ceiling  rather  than  requesting  an 
Increase. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  situation 
Is  the  unanticipated  large  Increase  in  tax 
receipts  which  wi  are  getting^  from  both 
personal  and  corporate  Income  tax.  These 
receipts  were  not  envisioned  in  January 
when  the  budget  figures  were  estimated. 

The  committee  bill  imposes  a  very  tight 
debt  ceiling  on  tlie  Tieasury  during  the 
next  few  months.  As  shown  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  it  is  estimated  that  with  a 
$6  billion  operating  cash  balance  and 
the  normal  $3  billion  contingency,  which 
is  always  allowed,  the  debt  subject  to  lim- 
itation will  be  $470  billion  on  August  31, 
$5  billion  above  the  ceiling  that  is  being 
requested.  As  a  result,  this  will  require 
the  Treasury  to  draw  down  its  cash  bal- 
ance and  be  very  cautious  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  funds  during  the  5  months 
for  which  the  committee  proposes  to  ex- 
tend the  present  limitation. 

Additionally,  since  the  present  limita- 
tion is  extended  for  a  period  of  only 
5  months,  we  will  be  required  to  again 
review  the  appropriate  level  of  the  Fed- 
eral debt  limit  sometime  in  the  fall.  As 
the  Members  know.  Congress  has  not 
yet  passed  any  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  although  I  presume  the 
first  one  will  be  coming  up  this  Friday. 
The  buoyant  economy  has  resulted  in 
significant  •  improvements  in  revenue 
projections  since  the  President's  budget 
message  in  January.  I  think  for  the 
fiscal  year  1974  budget  the  receipts  will 
be  as  much  as  $10  billion  greater  than 
anticipated  in  January. 

In  view  of  the  uncertainties  affecting 
both  outlays  and  receipts,  the  committee 
felt  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  more 
concrete  information  on  congressional 
action  on  the  fiscal  year  1974  budget,  as 
well  as  final  figures  on  fiscal  year  1973, 


and  another  look  at  the  relevant  eco- 
nomic data,  before  establishing  a  debt 
ceiling  for  all  of  fiscal  year  1974. 

I  think  at  this  time  we  should  focus 
our  attention  on  the  real  problem  of 
Federal  fiinances,  which  is  the  lack  of 
congressional  control  over  the  budget. 
We  concentrate  on  the  component  parts 
of  the  Federal  budget,  sometimes  in  mi- 
nute detail^  through  various  committees 
and  subcommittees,  but  we  have  no 
mechanism  for  fitting  the  parts  to  the 
whole. 

We  know  that  the  appropriate  level 
of  Federal  spending,  taxes,  and  debt  is 
a  question  vitally  affecting  not  only  each 
citizen's  individual  welfare  but  also  our 
future  as  a  Nation.  Yet,  we  give  little 
attention  to  this  larger  question — almost 
none  on  a  comprehensive  and  coordi- 
nated basis — since  we  lack  the  institu- 
tional and  legislative  procedures  for 
doing  so. 

What  we  need  are  procedures  for 
focusing  our  attention  on  the  Federal 
budget  as  a  whole  so  that  when  we  look 
at  its  component  parts  we  will  have  some 
guiding  criteria  enabling  us  to  establish 
priorities  in  accordance  with  a  respon- 
sible fiscal  policy  that  sei^ves  all  of  our 
people.  When  we  passed  Public  Law  92- 
599,  temporarily  increasing  the  debt 
ceiling  last  year,  we  recognized  the  com- 
mon sense  and  urgency  of  these  argu- 
ments for  budget  control.  We  established 
a  Joint  Study  Committee  on  Budget 
Control  charged  with  "improving  con- 
gressional control  over  budgetary  out- 
lay and  receipt  totals"  and  to  insure 
a  comprehensive  and  fully  coordinated 
congressional  examination  of  the  budget. 

This  bipartisan  membership  of  the 
Joint  committee  is  composed  of  members 
from  the  taxing  and  appropriation  com- 
mittees in  both  houses,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral members  from  legislative  commit- 
tees. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  consumed  7  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Despite  the  widely  divergent  ideological 
views  of  the  members  of  this  committee, 
the  urgency  of  the  task  enabled  the  com- 
mittee to  organize  and  produce  an  in- 
terim report,  hold  hearings,  and  by 
unanimous  vote  issue  a  final  report  in 
about  3  months  time.  Legislation  encom- 
passing our  specific  recommendations  for 
congressional  control  over  the  budget  has 
now  been  introduced  in  both  houses. 

I  see  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  sitting  here. 
As  cochairman  of  the  joint  committee,  he 
was  responsible  for  many  of  the  recom- 
mendations which  were  finally  adopted.  I 
believe  he  will  speak  to  this  question  dur- 
ing discussion  of  this  bill.  The  point  is 
that  when  we  attempt  to  control  federal 
spending  through  a  debt  ceiling,  we  are 
glossing  over  the  symptoms  rather  than 
attacking  the  root  cause  of  the  Federal 
fiscal  disorder. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Joint 
Committee  would  insure  that  the  budget 
is  looked  at  not  only  in  its  component 
parts,  but  as  a  comprehensive  whole. 
There  would  be  several  times  during  con- 
gressional review  of  the  budget  when  we 


will  be  required  to  fit  the  sum  of  the 
parts  into  a  realistic,  responsible  and 
meaningful  total. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman). 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  I  wish  to 
say  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
members  on  this  Joint  Study  Committee 
on  Budget  Control. 

The  gentleman  will  agree  with  me  that 
we  tackled  a  rather  difficult  job.  We  have 
32  of  the  members  who  have  served  for 
long  periods  in  the  Congress  and  who 
have  done  a  lot  of  individual  thinking 
on  the  subject.  We  did  come  up  with  a 
unanimous  report  which  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman will  agree  with  me  was  not  ex- 
pected in  the  beginning. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  A  most  unique 
accomplishment. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  When  we  introduced  it 
in  the  House,  Congressman  Whitten, 
my  cochairman,  and  I  and  the  gentleman 
in  the  well,  Mr.  Schneebeli,  and  all  the 
other  House  members  on  the  committee 
were  agreed  on  the  subject  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  again  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  work  and  dedication  on  the  commit- 
tee, and  also  for  speaking  out  now  and 
continuing  to  speak  out  at  every  oppor- 
tunity toward  the  establishment  budget 
control  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  but  for  the  great  lead- 
ership the  gentleman  has  exerted  as  co- 
chairman  of  this  committee,  we  would 
not  have  been  able  to  accomplish  what 
was  accomplished.  He  has  contributed 
much  to  this  committee. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  last  time  we  were  considering  an  in- 
crease in  the  debt  ceiling,  this  same  sub- 
ject was  under  consideration.  That  is, 
what  are  we  going  to  do  about  the  ap- 
propriation process?  What  are  we  going 
to  do  to  reform  the  appropriation  proc- 
ess? 

An  amendment  was  added  to  the  debt 
ceiling  bill  of  last  year  which  granted 
this  special  committee.  The  committee 
has  reported  legislation  in  the  form  of 
H.R.  7130,  which  is  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  has  been  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  for  almost  2 
months.  No  action  has  been  taken. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  It  Is  high  time 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  hold  hear- 
ings, report  out  th^  bill,  because  in  my 
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opinion  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  in  favor  of  such  leg- 
vislation  to  reform  the  appropriation 
process  to  give  more  congressional  con- 
trol over  the  budget. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
fore I  yield,  I  would  like  to  acknowledge 
the  great  contribution  which  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broy- 
HiLL)  has  made  to  this  Joint  Committee. 
He  was  one  of  the  members  from  the 
legislative  committee  appointed  to  serve 
on  the  Joint  Budget  Committee.  He  has 
worked  very  hard,  and  I  think  he  will 
agree  that  at  the  time  of  the  last  debt 
ceiling  bill  we  did  not  realize  we  would 
accomplish  so  much  in  so  short  a  time. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  Mr.  Kebip. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  As  one  who  is 
deeply  concerned  about  budget  reform, 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  hts  re- 
marks and  those  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

I  join  them  in  this  move  and  intend  to 
work  with  them  toward  the  day  when  we 
can  present  it  to  the  floor  and  act  upon 
this  vital  issue  which  is  so  important  to 
the  future  of  this  country  and  its  budget- 
ary process. 

I  have  long  held  that  budget  reform  is 
and  should  be  the  foremost  issue  to  be 
dealt  with  in  this  Congress.  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  in  this  session  to  im- 
prove and  implement  procedures  for 
fiscal  controls  in  the  Government. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  leader- 
ship, and  that  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. The  leadership  of  the  Republican 
Party  has  once  or  twice  reminded  the 
Rules  Committee  of  the  urgency  of  this 
matter. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schneebeli>,  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  CMr.  Ullman  >, 
and  others  who  have  participated  in 
forcefully  bringing  this  recommended 
budget  control  legislation,  H.R.  7130,  to 
the  Congress  for  much  needed  action. 
Many  Members  of  this  House  and  tax- 
paying  citizens  everywhere  appreciate 
the  action  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
(Mr.  SCHNEEBELI)  and  the  entire  Joint 
Committee  on  Budget  Control  for  trjing 
to  get  the  Rules  Committee  to  move  and 
to  bring  H.R.  7130  before  the  Congress 
so  that  we  can  fulfill  our  commitment  to 
once  again  be  a  responsible  body  in  fiscal 
planning.  In  short,  H.R.  7130  would  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  take  command  of 
the  budget. 


The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
been  very  active  and  very  persuasive  in 
his  effort  to  bring  this  legislation  before 
us.  Now  that  it  is  properly  drafted,  I  be- 
lieve we  should  all  give  full  attention  to 
it.  Perhaps  we  should  encourage  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  to  help 
us  get  the  bill  out  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, as  he  so  effectively  has  found  a  way 
to  pry  other  legislative  bills  out  of  the 
Rules  Committee.  Perhaps  we  can  en- 
courage him  to  join  us  in  this  effort  to 
get  this  bill  out  of  the  Rules  Committee. 
I     congratulate     my     colleague,     Mr. 

SCHNEEBELI. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  observation.  Of  course,  the 
reputation  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia for  fiscal  responsibility  is  well 
known  in  this  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  the 
House  contains  the  needed  extension  of 
the  present  debt  limit  and  improvements 
in  the  tools  for  managing  the  Nation's 
huge  public  debt.  Responsible  manage- 
ment of  the  Nation's  finances  requires 
reform  in  congressional  budgetary  pro- 
cedures. As  one  of  my  colleagues  ob- 
served, we  have  reached  the  point  of  no 
return  so  far  as  budgetary  responsibility 
is  concerned. 

This  important  goal  is  not  partisan,  so 
let  us  move  forward  to  the  task  of  accom- 
plishing this  important  Job.  Meanwhile, 
imtil  action  is  taken  on  the  budgetary 
front,  it  is  necessary  for  the  House  to 
approve  the  existing  debt  ceiling  for 
several  more  months,  through  November 
30. 

I  lu-ge  the  approval  of  H.R.  8410. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chaiiman,  today  we  are  debating  once 
again  an  extension  of  the  national  debt 
ceiling.  I  am  reminded  of  the  discus- 
sion— and  the  work  that  we  did — last  fall 
on  H.R.  16810  which  raised  the  tempo- 
rary ceiling  to  $465  billion  and  extended 
it  to  June  30,  1973. 1  would  like  to  recall 
some  of  the  prevailing  attitudes  ex- 
pressed at  that  time. 

Quite  frankly.  Members  of  Congress 
were  at  that  time  dissatisfied  with  the 
position  of  Congress  in  continually 
needing  to  pass  emergency  extensions  of 
the  debt  ceiling.  There  were  also  calls  for 
a  congressional  mandate  for  a  spending 
ceiling  for  1973.  Colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  said,  in  effect,  "Congress,  to 
fulfill  a  constitutional  mandate  in  the 
fiscal  and  budgetary  affairs  of  this  Na- 
tion, simply  must  have  a  better  proce- 
dure to  deal  with  the  matters  of  eco- 
nomic priority." 

Because  of  this  dissatisfaction.  Con- 
gress included  in  H.R.  16810  a  provi- 
sion— title  III — which  established  the 
Joint  Study  Committee  on  Budget  Con- 
trol. In  no  uncertain  terms,  Congress 
gave  this  committee  an  urgent  mandate 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  appropriations 
process  and  to  submit  legislation  that 
would  materially  improve  congressional 
control  over  the  Federal  budget.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  serve  on  this  com- 


mittee and  to  take  an  active  part  in  its 
work  this  year. 

In  the  current  situation,  consideration 
of  budget  totals  and  appropriate  levels  of 
budget  debts  or  surpluses  are  thrust  upon 
Congress  at  times  like  these  when  we 
consider  extensions  or  increases  in  the 
public  debt  limits.  But  this  process  does 
not  constitute  an  adequate  substitute  for 
considering  and  voting  on  budget  totals 
at  the  beginning  of  the  appropriations 
process. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Budget  Con- 
trol mider  the  able  cochairmanship  of 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  and  the 
gentleman  f rorp  Oregon  has  attacked  the 
task  set  down  before  it  by  Congress.  Out 
of  our  hearings  and  discussions  on  the 
budget  and.  appropriations  process  grew 
the  legislation,  HJl.  7130,  which  we  in- 
troduced on  April  18.  You  are  all  aware 
of  the  provisions  of  this  legislation  so  I 
see  little  reason  to  discuss  its  details  to- 
day. But  I  think  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
many  of  you  share  my  opinion  that  this 
is  sound  and  viable  legislation  that  car- 
ries out  the  responsibilities  given  to  us 
by  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

The  joint  committee  has  met  its  legis- 
lative responsibility  on  the  issue  of  budg- 
et control.  Individual  Members  of  the 
House  have  indicated  their  support  of 
this  effort  to  restore  to  Congress  its  con- 
stitutional powers  of  budget  responsi- 
bility by  improving  and  updating  our 
own  appropriations  procedures. 

H.R.  7130  now  sits  in  limbo  before  the 
Rules  Committee.  In  the  nearly  2  montlis 
that  it  has  had  HJl.  7130  before  it,  we 
have  heard  only  vague  promises  that  it 
will  be  considered  at  some  later  date.  The 
Democratic  leadership  of  this  Congress 
has  been  vocal  in  partisan  attacks  on  the 
problems  of  inflation  and  budget  related 
questions  of  impoundment.  Indeed,  I  un- 
derstood that  the  Rules  Committee  is 
now  preparing  to  report  an  anti-im- 
poundment bill  ^^ith  a  spending  ceiling 
amendment — the  very  issue  that  promp- 
ted the  urgency  of  the  congressional 
mandate  to  the  Joint  Study  Conmiittee 
last  yeai'.  Yet  that  leadership  has  proved 
unresponsive  to  the  demands  of  both  the 
membership  of  tliis  House  and  of  Uie 
public  for  needed  and  effective  revamp- 
ing of  the  appropriations  process  and  an 
improvement  in  congressional  control  of 
the  budget. 

It  is  time  for  the  leadership  of  this 
House  to  look  beyond  the  narrow  focus 
of  some  supposedly  partisan  issue.  It  is 
time  that  they  moved  past  mere  criticism 
to  positive,  constractive  and  long  range 
action. 

I  trust  that  this  measme  before  us  this 
afternoon  v.  ill  remind  tlie  majoiity  lead- 
ership of  its  commitment  to  the  demands 
of  responsible  Government  spending  and 
an  effective  Federal  budget.  It  is  tlie  time 
for  them  to  join  witl.  their  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  providing  for 
immediate  hearings  on  H.R.  7130  to  im- 
prove congressional  control  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Clnirman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  again  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Penns\  h-ania 
for  bringing  up  the  subject  of  the  budget. 
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I  also  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Wil- 
bur Mills,  and  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  George 
Mahon,  both  of  whom  have  been  ex- 
tremely helpful  in  putting  together  this 
recommendation. 

Is  it  not  ironic  that  this  debate  today, 
•with  these  few  people  in  the  House 
Chamber,  marks  the  most  important 
economic  debate  on  congressional  spend- 
ing policy  that  we  have  during  the  year? 
We  simply  do  not  have  an  opportunity 
here  procedurally  to  act  responsibly — on 
this  subject. 

What  we  should  have,  and  what  we 
are  recommending  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee proposals,  is  a  full-scale  economic 
debate  on  economic  policy,  on  revenue 
objectives,  on  expenditure  limitations, 
and  I  believe  most  importantly  of  all  on 
priorities. 

When  did  a  Member  of  this  body  ever 
have  an  opportunity  to  go  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  debate  and 
vote  on  those  issues?  That  is  really  all 
we  are  asking  in  the  Budget  Committee 
proposals. 

Now,  there  have  been  those  who  think 
that  this  is  some  kind  of  a  grab  for 
power  on  the  part  of  a  committee  or  a 
few  Members  of  Congress.  I  want  to 
assure  the  Members  that  Jamie  Whit- 
ten  and  I,  having  worked  .so  clo.sely  with 
Senator  McCLELijri*7^enator  Long.  Sen- 
ator Proxmire.  all  of  the  Senntors  that 
were  on  the  committee  in  the  other  body, 
and  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
George  Mahon:  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Herman  Schneebei.i;  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  Jim 
Broyhill:  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan.  Martha  Griffiths:  and  all  of 
those  who  were  on  the  committee,  that 
there  never  was  any  consideration  here 
as  to  any  kind  of  concentration  of  power. 
Our  entire  effort  was  devoted  to  devising 
a  procedure  for  bringing  to  the  floor  of 
the  Congress  a  meaningful  approach  to  a 
congressional  budget,  an  attempt  for  the 
first  time  to  put  it  all  together. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  do  we  ever  have 
an  opportunity  in  the  procedures  of  the 
Congress  to  put  it  all  together?  Tliat  is 
what  this  effort  is;  it  is  an  effort  for  the 
first  time  to  establish  procedurally  a 
concept  of  putting  the  whole  package 
together  to  form  a  meaningful  national 
policy. 

Let  me  say  that  there  never  has  been  a 
time  in  the  history  of  this  country  when 
it  was  more  important  that  we  in  the 
Congress  come  to  a  determination  on  na- 
tional policy.  The  counti-y  is  in  trouble. 
We  have  far-reaching  economic  prob- 
lems: I  do  not  need  to  reiterate  them. 
We  are  entering  an  era  when  it  is  be- 
coming almost  a  necessity  that  the  Con- 
gress make  its  budget  decisions  in  a 
meaningful  way,  that  we  recapture,  in 
fact,  the  prerogatives  that  the  Consti- 
tution intended  the  Congress  to  have  in 
forming  national  economic  policy  and 
in  determining  spending  priorities  and 
in  establishing  a  national  plan,  a  national 
goal. 

The  major  theme  in  the  congressional 
debate  on  the  public  debt  limit  in  the  past 
has  been  that  any  Increase  in  the  debt 


was  to  be  deplored,  but  since  Congress 
already  had  approved  the  spending  pro- 
posals, it  could  not  refuse  to  pay  the 
bills  when  they  became  due.  In  fact,  this 
was  true,  but  it  also  was  a  measure  of  the 
weakness  of  our  institutional  procedures 
which  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  control 
our  spending.  We  simply  piled  one  spend- 
ing program  on  another  without  con- 
sidering the  total  or  its  impact  on  the 
economy. 

As  we  approach  the  debt  limit  today, 
our  situation  in  many  respects  is  much 
the  same.  We  know  very  little  as  yet 
about  our  appropriation  and  expenditure 
totals.  We  know  the  totals  recommended 
by  the  President.  We  also  know  that  the 
views  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
as  to  a  number  of  individual  appropria- 
tions will  soon  be  reported  to  the  House 
but  on  a  piecemeal  ba.sis.  Actually,  we 
have  acted  on  only  one  appropriation  bill 
to  date — our  own — and  the  fiscal  year 
starts  in  2' 2  weeks.  We  have  not  debated 
what  the  deficit  or  sunilus  should  be 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  economy  nor 
have  we  considered  what  oin*  revenues 
should  be  in  view  of  the  economy  or  in 
view  of  the  spending  program.  To  put 
it  bluntly,  we  have  no  budget  plan  of  our 
own.  We  have  only  the  President's  pro- 
posal of  last  January  warmed  over  with 
his  new  revenue  estimates. 

It  is  true  that  we  may  be  able  to  whit- 
tle a  little  bit  off  here  and  add  a  little 
bit  there,  but  it  will  still  be  basically 
the  President's  budget  plan  and  not  ours. 
As  a  result,  we  are  considering  a  debt 
limit  today  which  of  necessity  is  based 
on  the  President's  figures,  plans  and  pro- 
grams, not  our  own.  The  best  we  can  do 
is  hold  him  to  the  minimum  of  what  he 
may  need  for  a  few  months  ahead  and 
then  hope  we  will  have  enough  more  in- 
formation to  provide  a  realistic  figure  for 
the  rest  of  the  year — but  we  will  be  fol- 
lowiiig  the  President,  not  .setthig  the  pace. 

The  only  difference  I  can  see  from  the 
past  is  a  realization,  on  what  I  believe  is 
clearly  a  majority  of  the  House,  that  we 
need  our  own  procedures  for  establishing 
a  congressional  budget.  As  you  know, 
Jamie  Whitten  and  I  have  had  the  honor 
to  be  cochairmen  of  the  Joint  Study 
Committee  on  Budget  Control,  which  has 
presented  to  the  House  a  procedure  for 
congressional  budget  control.  The  bill 
we  introduced  to  carry  out  this  procedure, 
H.R.  7130,  -vas  referred  to  the  Rules 
Committee  where  it  currently  is  waiting 
consideration.  I  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  encourage  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee to  take  up  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  with  the  intention  of  bringing  it  to 
the  floor  before  the  August  recess. 

While  H.R.  7130  represents  the  best 
thinking  of  our  Joint  Study  Committee, 
I  do  not  question  that  it  may  be  improved 
upon,  and  I  am  willing  to  see  compro- 
mises adopted  in  some  areas  to  make 
sure  it  is  acceptable  to  a  substantial  ma- 
jority of  the  House.  Fundamentally,  how- 
ever, something  like  the  procedures  In 
this  bill  for  budget  control  and  for  the 
making  of  tough,  necessai-y  political  de- 
cisions must  be  enacted  so  that  Congress 
can  develop  its  own  budget  and  set  its 
own  priorities  within  it.  Our  constitu- 
tional responsibility  for  this  role  is  quite 


clear,  and  we  have  allowed  Executive  en- 
croachment for  far  too  long. 

I  do  not  believe  we  would  be  here  to- 
day with  a  debt  limit  based  on  the  Presi- 
dent's plans  for  spending  and  revenues 
if  we  had  acted  on  a  procedure  for  estab- 
lishing our  own  budget  procedure.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  recognized 
this  when  in  its  report  on  the  debt  limit 
it  said: 

The  committee  beUeves  that  in  the  ab- 
sence at  this  time  of  any  other  means  of 
providing  an  effective  overall  congressional 
control  of  the  budget,  it  is  desirable  to  use 
the  debt  limitation  for  this  purpose  to  the 
extent  possible.  If  there  were  procedures  for 
Congress  to  establish  its  own  budgetary  ceil- 
ings with  the  allocation  of  the  amounts  in- 
volved to  the  various  programs,  the  use  of 
the  debt  limitation  In  this  manner  probably 
would  not  be  necessary.  However,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  control  of  this  type,  it  appeared 
desirable  to  your  committee  to  have  a  tight 
limitation  on  the  debt  in  the  period  im- 
mediately ahead,  with  another  review  of  the 
budget  situation  this  fall. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  outline  for  you  in  general  terms  the 
congressional  budget  procedure  the  Joint 
Study  Committee  bill  would  provide. 

The  bill  first  of  all  calls  for  the  crea- 
tion of  budget  committees  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  One-third  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee  members 
would  come  from  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  one-third  from  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  one-third 
from  the  legislative  committees.  The 
exact  proportion  of  the  members  to  be 
drawn  from  the  appropriations  and  tax 
committees  is  something  that  would  be 
modified.  I  would  not  object  to  a  ratio  of 
50-50  between  the  financial  committees 
and  the  legislative  committees  generally. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  commit- 
tees would  be  served  by  a  joint  staff 
headed  by  a  legislative  budget  director. 
This  is  to  be  a  nonpartisan  professional 
staff  with  the  liighest  qualifications, 
which  would  be  available  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  questions  of  the 
budget. 

These  budget  committees  would  de- 
vote themselves  to  reporting  out  an  over- 
all legislative  budget  early  each  session. 
This  measme  would  reflect  the  sugges- 
tions and  testimony  received  by  diverse 
groups  within  Congress  and  from  private 
organizations.  It  would  also  reflect  the 
analysis  of  the  budget  committee  and 
its  staff. 

This  measure,  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
current resolution,  would  set  the  total 
new  budget  authority,  total  outlays,  and 
total  revenue  to  be  raised.  The  same 
measure  would  also  allocate  the  spending 
total  among  the  program  categories,  re- 
flecting in  general  the  division  of  the 
programs  among  the  appropriation  sub- 
committees. This  allocation  or  subdivi- 
sion of  the  spending  total  is  particularly 
important  because  it  is  to  reflect  the  con- 
gressional review  of  national  spending 
priorities. 

When  the  resolution  reaches  the  floor, 
30  hours  are  allowed  for  extended  floor 
debate  dming  which  any  Member  can 
offer  amendments  to  any  part  of  the  res- 
olution. Amendments  which  result  In 
an  increase  in  any  category  are  to  indi- 
cate the  source  of  the  funds  for  the  in- 
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crease.  This  can  come  from  either  reduc- 
ticMis  in  other  programs  or  from  an  in- 
crease in  the  total  spending— reflecting 
either  an  increase  in  debt  or  calling  for 
an  increase  in  taxes.  These  procedures 
have  been  designed  to  insure  that  full 
and  open  discussions  will  occur  and  that 
Congress  can  work  its  will  on  the  budget. 
The  first  concurrent  resolution  which 
I  have  described  for  you  is  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  first  of  May,  Appropria- 
tion bills  are  to  follow  in  the  months 
of  May  and  June.  We  believe  that  tlus 
can  be  done  since  the  preliminary  com- 
mittee work  on  the  appropriation  bills 
can  be  done  by  that  time  and  the  Budget 
Committee  can  start  public  hearings  on 
budget  priorities  and  totals  as  soon  as 
Congress  convenes.  In  addition,  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  will  be  less  argument 
about  individual  appropriation  bills  since 
Congress  will  have  made  up  its  mind  in 
the  concurrent  resolution  on  the  priori- 
ties of  different  programs. 

We  recognized  the  difficulty  in  com- 
pleting action  on  congressional  priori- 
ties by  the  first  of  May,  and  we  have 
dealt  with  this  problem  in  the  proce- 
dures that  we  set  up.  It  was  because  of 
this  that  we  provided  for  a  contingency 
fund  in  the  first  resolution  for  those 
areias  where  decisions  have  not  yet  been 
reached.  It  is  contemplated  that  specific 
allocations  for  them  will  not  be  made  in 
the  first  resolution,  and  instead,  they 
will  be  allocated  in  a  second  resolution 
dealt  with  in  July  or  perhaps  September, 
after  Congress  has  relatively  complete 
information  on  the  affected  programs. 

The  second  resolution  to  be  considered 
in  July  or  September  not  only  woiUd  allo- 
cate the  amoimts  set  aside  in  the  con- 
tingency fund  but  also  could  change  other 
programs  and  the  expenditm-e  or  reve- 
nue totals,  if  the  Congress  thinks  this  is 
appropriate.  It  would  be  followed  by  a 
wrap-up,  or  supplemental  appropriation 
bill,  specifically  providing  for  the  fund- 
ing of  any  new  programs  for  which  allo- 
cations were  made  in  the  second  resolu- 
tion. 

Another  feature  of  the  bill  provides 
that  in  the  concurrent  resolution  the 
Congress  is  to  indicate  the  level  of  deficit 
or  surplus  that  it  believes  is  appropriate 
in  view  of  economic  conditions  and  other 
important  national  objectives.  If  the 
deficit  or  surplus  that  develops  in  the 
second  concurrent  resolution  is  not  the 
deficit  or  surplus  Congress  considers  eco- 
nomically desirable,  then  provision  is 
made  for  adding  to  the  wrap-up  appro- 
priation bill  a  surcharge  to  decrease  the 
deficit  to  the  economically  desired  level 
or  increase  the  sui-plus  to  that  level.  The 
Congress  can  substitute  other  revenue 
measures  for  the  surcharge,  if  this  seems 
appropriate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  budget  control 
bill  gives  Congress  an  unparalleled  op- 
portunity to  regain  from  the  executive 
its  appropriate  control  over  the  purse- 
strings.  I  trust  that  the  Congress  will 
not  forgo  this  opportunity  because  of 
the  difficulties  in  arriving  at  a  coherent 
decisionmaking  procedure  and  because 
of  any  seemingly  temporary  advantage 
the  legislative  branch  may  have  gained 
over  the  executive.  We  must,  and  I  feel 


sure  we  will,  grasp  this  opportunity  to 
restore  the  congressional  control  ova: 
the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Government  t» 
the  status  intended  by  the  Constitution. 
I,  of  course,  am  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  liave  been  criticisms  of  the  r^jort 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Budget  Con- 
trol. It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  inevitable 
that  improvements  can  be  made  in  any 
area  which  recognizes  as  many  innova- 
tive ideas  as  this  includes. 

I  would  like  to  have  it  imderstood 
that  I — and  I  believe  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Budget  Control  agree — do  not  believe 
that  the  bill  introduced  by  the  Joint 
Committee  must  necessarily  be  passed  in 
exactly  the  same  form  in  which  it  was 
introduced. 

As  I  have  indicated,  I,  for  example, 
am  not  opposed  to  giving  the  legislative 
committees  equal  representation  on  the 
Budget  Committee  with  the  Tax  and  Ap- 
propriation Committees  if  this  is  the 
will  of  the  Congress.  I  also  am  not  op- 
posed to  the  selection  of  the  Democratic 
members  imder  tlie  regular  caucus  rules. 
I  also  recognize  that  it  may  be  desir- 
able to  loosen  up  to  some  degree  the  pro- 
cedures followed  in  the  first  resolution 
to  make  later  changes  in  this  resolution 
easier  for  the  membership  of  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole. 

I  also  want  it  imderstood  that  the  con- 
gressional budget  staff  would  be  large 
enough  so  that  it  can  be  available  to 
all  Members  of  the  Congress  whether 
or  not  they  are  members  of  the  Budget 
Committee  and  that  It  could  be  avail- 
able to  them  on  a  confidential  basis  to 
assist  them  in  working  out  alternatives  to 
the  congressional  budget  proposed  by  the 
Budget  Committee. 

I  want  this  procedure  to  be  a  true  re- 
flection of  congressional  priority  deci- 
sionmaking. At  the  same  time,  I  believe 
that  we  should  not  postpone  the  con- 
sideration of  this  measure  fiu-ther  be- 
cause of  either  real  or  imagined  imper- 
fections in  the  major  outline.  I  think  we 
are  entitled  to  see  an  honest  effort  made 
to  work  out  these  differences  and  to  work 
them  out  as  soon  as  possible.  I  believe 
firmly  that  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  favor  a  priority  budget- 
making  procedure  along  these  lines,  and 
I  believe  that  they  must  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  act  on  this  early  in  this 
session  of  Corigress. 

Mr.  COnAble.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (.Mr.  Ull- 
man)  yield? 

Mr.  DLLMAN.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Conable)  . 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  able  gentleman  from  Oregon  for 
yielding. 

It  has  been  said,  I  tliink,  more  often 
than  we  need  to  have  it  said,  that  the 
debt  ceiling  as  a  fiscal  tool  is  a  crude  de- 
vice at  best.  I  am  wondering  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  feel  that  if  we  could  adopt 
the  recommendations  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  it  would  be  possible 
for  us  then  with  some  safety  to  abandon 
the  debt  ceiling  device. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  has 
expired. 


Mr.  ULLMAN-  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Con- 
able) . 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  said  that  one  of  the  primary  justi- 
fications for  the  debt  ceiling  review  is 
that  it  does  force  us  to  face  up  to  our 
fiscal  responsibilities  and  it  does  provide 
us  with  the  responsibility  of  looking  at 
the  forest  and  not  just  the  trees. 

Now,  the  procedure  that  is  recom- 
mended— and  I  support  it  fully— would 
provide  for  a  review  in,  I  believe,  a  much 
more  sensible  form.  So  if  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  joint  committee  are 
adopted,  is  it  not  possible  that  we  might 
not  have  to  go  through  this  annual  ritual 
of  the  debt  ceiling? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Con.able*  is 
absolutely  right.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
recommendations  as  to  the  level  of  debt 
would  be  incorporated  in  the  budget 
package.  There  might  still  have  to  be  a 
revision  in  the  statutory  limit  from  time 
to  time,  but  this  then  would  be  perfunc- 
tory. , 
Here  we  are  trj-ing  to  control  the  level 
of  spending  after  the  fact,  when  it  is 
time  to  pay  for  the  spending.  Of  course 
it  is  not  possible  to  have  much  impact  on 
spending  after  the  spending  has  been 
funded.  The  time  to  get  hold  of  the 
budget  process  is  in  its  formation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  fully  agree  ^vith 
the  gentleman,  that  this  procedure  of 
ours  in  the  Federal  debt  ceiling  is  a 
meaningless  one.  It  does  not  give  us  any 
chance  to  responsibly  control  national 
policy  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  But  if 
we  incorporate  this  in  a  budget  proposal 
where  we  establish  spending  ceilings  and 
revenue  obligations,  and  then  in  a  ra- 
tional way  look  at  the  budget  effect  and 
at  the  debt  effect,  and  in  the  same  proc- 
ess expand  the  debt,  that  would  be  a 
meaningful  act  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  want  to  put  mj'self 
fii-mly  on  record  as  favoring  his  recom- 
mendation as  by  far  a  preferable  fiscal 
device  for  the  debt  ceiling  at  this  point. 
Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
pentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman) 
yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis). 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  d:d 
not  want  to  let  the  occasion  of  this  de- 
bate pass  without  joining  my  colleagues 
here  in  expressing  my  appreciation  as 
one  member  who  has  not  had  any  par- 
ticular part  in  the  work  done  by  the  gen- 
tleman and  his  colleagues  on  the  special 
Joint  Committee  on  Budget  Control. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  serious-minded,  inteUigent  efforts 
to  a  commonsense  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem. This  is  probably  the  most  serious 
common  sense  approach  that  I  have  seen 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  body. 
I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man and  his  colleagues  and  express  the 
hope  that  they  will  be  able  to  persuade 
the  leadership  to  give  theii-  legislation  a 
rule  and  bring  it  out  for  consideration 
on  the  floor. 
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Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  WiH  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  on  bringing  up  the  subject  of 
budget  control.  Certainly  the  leadership 
you  have  given  in  the  development  of  a 
format  for  control  of  the  budget  in  this 
House  is  probably  50  or  100  years  late. 
It  is  idiotic.  I  think,  that  we  run  this 
House  stacking  programs  on  programs 
and  running  the  deficit  up  to  a  projected 
$505  billion,  which  Is  the  budget  sum- 
mary at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1974, 
although  it  may  not  be  as  bad  as  that 
in  the  way  it  develops. 

However,  what  many  of  the  Members 
are  concerned  about  is  that  the  com- 
mittee the  gentleman  is  working  on  may 
be  dominated  by  Members  who  have 
been  around  here  for  a  long  time  and 
who  may  be  tending  to  be  a  httle  bit 
conservative  and  may  not  have  the  same 
ideas  as  far  as  priorities  of  spending  are 
concerned  as  some  of  the  jimior  Members 
of  the  House  who  have  been  here  only 
for  10  or  15  years. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  is  as  con- 
crete on  the  makeup  of  the  budget  con- 
trol committee,  because  that  seems  to  be 
the  key  to  the  program.  I  know  many 
Members  fully  support  the  idea  of  a, bal- 
anced budget  approach  or  a  controlled 
deficit  approach  with  some  kind  of 
checks  and  balances  but  do  not  want  to 
get  the  cart  before  the  horse  at  the 
beginning  of  any  session  of  Congress  or 
the  midpoint. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man raised  that  issue.  The  important 
thing  here  is  not  the  makeup  of  the 
Budget  Committee  or  the  exact  time 
schedule  we  worked  out.  I  am  certainly 
flexible  on  those  points.  But  the  impor- 
tant thing  is  that  we  have  procedures  for 
considering  priorities  when  we  bring  the 
matter  before  the  Congress  and  the  Con- 
gress can  work  its  will.  This  will  mean 
that  for  the  first  time  you  as  an  individ- 
ual Member  can  stand  up  on  the  floor 
and  make  an  argument  for  an  expendi- 
ture level  of  I  number  of  dollars  and  a 
given  revenue  objective,  all  at  one  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  What  we  want  is  a 
chance  for  a  meaningful  budget  debate 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  You  do 
not  have  any  procedures  now  whereby 
you  as  an  Individual  Member  can  argue 
national  priorities  or  revenue  objectives 
and  expenditure  limitations.  This  would 
give  you  that  format.  The  important 
thing  is  we  bring  that  kind  of  matter  to 
the  floor  imder  a  rule  whereby  you  would 
have  a  meaningful  debate  and  Congress 
could  work  its  will.  That  is  the  impor- 
tant thing. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  imfortunately  it  still  hap- 
pens many  times  even  though  a  bill  comes 
to  the  floor  and  is  fully  amended,  the  will 
of  the  chairman  seems  fairly  well  to 


dominate.  An  example  of  that  is  the  vote 
that  we  just  had  where  236  Members  of 
the  House  only  a  few  weeks  ago  voted  to 
review  the  OlBce  of  Management  and 
Budget  appointment,  including  Mr.  Ash. 
Today  we  get  almost  the  very  same  issue 
posed  with  the  Anderson  amendment  ex- 
cept in  the  reverse  fashion.  The  chair- 
man was  opposed  to  the  amendment  and 
the  amendment  was  defeated,  so  that  the 
will  of  the  House  as  expressed  a  few 
weeks  ago  did  not  effervesce  today.  That 
is  why  I  think  the  form  and  makeup  of 
the  committee  is  critical,  because  prob- 
ably there  are  going  to  be  only  a  half  a 
dozen  people  who  are  going  to  be  able 
reasonably  to  relate  priorities. 

And  the  priorities  that  they  relate  to 
and  bring  to  this  floor  are  going  to  be 
concrete  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
they  are  overruled. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Let  me  respond  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  vote  that  we  have 
just  had  was  a  vote  on  a  rather  long- 
standing principle  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  that  is  one  of  ger- 
maneness. We  did  not  at  this  time  vote 
on  the  subject  of. the  review  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Director  of  OMB. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  2  ad- 
ditional minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  . 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  membership  al- 
ready expressed  its  judgment  on  the  is- 
sue to  which  the  gentleman  from  Cah- 
fornia  refers,  but  now  the  membership 
voted  its  disapproval  of  a  violation  of  the 
rule  of  germaneness  in  this  House  of 
Representatives. 

We  brought  an  open  rule  before  this 
body.  I  think  particularly  in  view  of  the 
precedents  that  just  bringing  in  an  open 
rule  before  this  body  should  be  enough 
without  having  a  rule  that  violates  the 
rule  of  germaneness. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  think  that  where  we  got 
the  idea  that  maybe  we  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  add  nongermane  amend- 
ments was  when  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  came  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  asked  for  a  waiver 
of  points  of  order  for  two  nongermane 
amendments,  so  we  took  it.  then,  that 
nongermane  amendments  were  the  order 
of  the  day.  Unfortunately,  that  did  not 
prove  correct. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield.  I  would  like  to  correct 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  LEGGETT),  and  say  that  the 
waiver  of  points  of  order  that  we  asked 
for  in  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  granted  to  us,  is 
always  necessary  when  you  amend  a  stat- 
tute  that,  as  initially  enacted,  both  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  at  the  same 
time. 

Any  amendment  of  that  statute  in  the 
futme  is  subject  to  a  pointNof  order. 
That  is  the  only  way  an  amendSient  to 
such  an  act  can  be  brought  to  the  House. 
We  did  not  ask  to  have  a  waiver  for  any- 
thing we  included  in  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  has  again  expired. 


Mr.  ULLMAN.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  yield  me  1  additional 
minute  to  conclude  my  statement  here? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  1  ad- 
ditional minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe 
the  bill  as  reported  out  by  the  joint  com- 
mittee is  a  responsible,  basically  well 
thought  out  and  worked  out  proposal. 
It  has  been  approved  unanimously  by 
all  16  Members  of  the  House.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten) 
and  I  cosponsored  it  in  the  House,  and 
jurisdictionally  it  now  is  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  And  with  all  the  sin- 
cerity that  I  have  I  would  urge  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  to  move  expeditiously 
on  this  matter,  so  that  the  House  can 
work  its  will. 

Certainly  the  House  should  work  Its 
will  on  the  formation  of  the  new  proce- 
dures and  new  committees.  There  are  a 
couple  of  amendments  that  I  would  join 
in  when  the  House  begins  its  considera- 
tion of  the  bill.  I  want  to  reemphasize 
that  what  we  have  proposed  is  entirely 
responsible,  and  that  if  we  were  to  adopt 
it  without  a  single  change  it  would  be 
one  of  the  most  responsible  acts  that 
this  Congress  has  passed. 

But  that  does  not  mean  that  there  are 
not  alternatives,  and  I  would  be  glad, 
if  it  would  make  some  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  happier,  to  look  at  some  of 
the  alternatives. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  with  respect  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Joint  Legislative  Budg- 
etary Commission. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  one 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Again  I  thank,  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
my  first  impression  when  I  arrived  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  was  the 
lack  of  initiative  and  control  which  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  appeared 
to  exercise  with  respect  to  the  budgetary 
process.  We  have  deliberately  and.  I 
believe,  unthinkingly  surrendered  this 
authority.  It  is  about  time  now  that  we 
recapture  this  prerogative,  and  reassert 
our  constitutional  authority  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  and  administration 
of  the  budget.  We  should  provide  the 
machinery  for  the  establishment  of  a 
ceiling  on  spending,  and  with  respect  to 
the  determination  of  an  order  of  priori- 
ties. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  and  other 
aspects  of  good  fiscal  management  are 
entirely  possible  through  this  concept 
of  a  Legislative  Budget  Commission. 
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I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  and  his  colleagues  who  have  de- 
veloped this  legislation  for  presentation, 
hopefully  very  soon,  to  the  House  for  its 
action. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  view  of  the 
circumstances  this  country  finds  itself 
in,  and  the  awareness  of  the  people  of 
America  of  the  problems  and  of  our  lack 
of  procedures  to  decide  priorities  with 
respect  to  them  that  this  is  far  more 
than  just  a  challenge,  and  that  it  is  al- 
most a  mandate  to  the  House  that  we 
act.  I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon 3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  tl^e  gentle- 
man's yielding  to  me.  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  on  his  remarks  and 
his  answers  contained  in  the  colloquy 
with  the  gentleman  from  California.  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Ullman)  and  commend  his  leader- 
ship in  this  area  of  budget  reform  so  vital 
to  the  fiscal  responsibility  of  this 
coimtry. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
just  one  question,  and  that  is  this :  What 
is  the  gentleman's  guess  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  rule  being  granted  on  legis- 
lation in  the  near  future? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Let  me  clarify  the  issue. 
The  Committee  on  Rules  has  original 
jurisdiction.  They  will  have  to  hear  the 
bill  and  bring  out  the  bill  themselves.  I 
have  received  some  assurances  that  they 
are  considering  setting  a  time  certain 
for  consideration  of  the  bill,  and  I  cer- 
tainly urge  the  Committee  on  Rules,  the 
leadership,  and  everybody  in  this  body  to 
do  what  they  can  to  accomplish  this. 

Mr.  KEMP.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  join  him  in  that  urging  and  ap- 
preciate very  much  his  comments. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  have  con- 
gratulated the  gentleman  many,  many 
times  for  his  leadership  in  this  area.  But 
let  me  ask  the  gentleman  a  question.  Is 
it  not  possible  for  the  Committee  on 
Rules  to  so  report  the  bill  that  the  House 
itself  could  have  an  opportimity  of 
amending  any  provisions  that  are  in  the 
bill?  If  anyone  does  not  like  the  composi- 
tion of  the  budget  committees,  could  not 
that  composition  be  changed  by  an 
amendment  before  the  House  if  the 
House  wanted  to  do  it? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  am  glad  the  distin- 
guished chairman  raised  the  issue.  This 
is  all  we  are  asking.  We  ask  that  the 


Committee  on  Rules  work  its  will  and 
then  bring  it  to  the  floor  for  full  and  open 
consideration  where  the  House  can  work 
its  will  on  all  of  the  procedures.  There 
h£is  not  been  one  single  objection  that 
has  been  raised  that  cannot  be  responded 
to  legislatively.  I  know  I  have  talked  to 
all  of  the  members  of  the  committee.  We 
are  all  flexible  in  our  approach  to  the 
problem.  The  only  thing  in  adopting 
amendments  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
insist  on  is  that  on  the  basic  integrity  of 
the  proposal;  it  has  got  to  be  meaningful. 
The  budget  committee  has  got  to  have 
legislative  authority  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter procedurally  to  the  floor,  and  when 
the  House  works  its  will,  it  has  got  to  be 
based  upon  a  rule  of  responsibility. 
Otherwise  the  budget  is  meaningless. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Collier)  ,  who  is  not  only  a 
valuable  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  but  also  did  yeoman 
work  on  the  study  on  this  budget  com- 
mittee which  we  have  been  discussing. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  one  obvious  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  the  discussion  we  have  heard  today 
for  the  extension  of  the  temporary  debt 
ceiling.  It  is  the  simple  fact  that  the  fiscal 
woes  which  have  plagued  efforts  to 
achieve  proper  budget  management  lie 
in  the  lack  of  adequate  congressional 
control  over  the  budget. 

In  the  43  years  since  1931  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  in  a  deficit  position 
37  times.  In  32  of  these  years,  budgets 
were  submitted  to  Congress  with  a  deficit. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  increasing  size  of  deficits  illustrates 
the  need  for  Congress  to  obtain  better 
control  over  the  budget  and  this  cannot 
be  done  under  the  present  system  of 
spending  more  each  year  than  our  reve- 
nues produce.  The  device  known  as  back- 
dooT  or  mandatory  spending  actions 
have,  in  effect,  divided  the  control  over 
spending  among  numerous  committees 
to  a  point  where  today  the  appropriations 
committees  have  effective  control  over 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  budget. 

It  is  ironical  that  most  Members  of 
Congress  have  assumed  a  public  posi- 
tion for  years  of  supporting  a  balanced 
budget,  but  most  have  given  little  more 
than  lipservice  to  this  pious  precept. 

This  year  the  Joint  Study  Committee 
on  Budget  Control  has  issued  a  report 
which  offers  the  only  hope  for  curbing 
this  practice  using  the  slang  axiom  and 
permitting  each  Member  of  this  House 
to  put  the  taxpayer's  money  where  his 
mouth  is.  If  the  bill — H.R.  7130 — intro- 
<luced  by  the  bipartisan  Joint  Study 
Committee  on  Budget  Control  on  April 
18  is  not  reported  or  is  delayed  in  the 
Rules  Committee  because  of  opposition 
of  the  Democratic  Study  Group,  I  would 
suggest  to  the  rest  of  my  colleagues  that 
we  do  not  let  this  session  come  to  an 
end  without  using  the  discharge  petition 
procedure  to  bring  it  to  the  floor.  While 
this  would  not  be  the  most  desirable 
route  to  take  in  pursuing  of  the  orderly 
process  of  legislation,  it  may  be  the  only 
one  open  to  those  of  us  who  want  the 
opportunity  to  do  what  the  vast  majority 


of  the  American  taxpayers  want — to 
face  up  to  our  responsibiUty  and  get  o\ii 
fiscal  house  in  order. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Ygrk. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  for  yielding  to  me.  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  made  a  very  respon- 
sible statement.  I  would  like  to  ask  him 
about  a  practice  that  seems  to  have 
spnmg  up  in  recent  years  relating  to  the 
extension  of  a  temporary  debt  ceiling. 

Let  us  assume  for  instance  that  the 
report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Budget  study  is  not  adopted  and  that  we 
go  on  from  time  to  time  raising  the  debt 
ceiling.  We  seem  to  have  yielded  to  a 
higher  debt  ceiling  with  such  reluctance 
that  we  are  constantly  putting  it  up  on 
a  temporary  basis,  so  that  when  the  time 
expires  it  reverts  to  a  much  lower  level. 
This  permits  people  to  add  to  the  debt 
ceiling  bill  provisions,  political  and  other- 
wise, but  to  which  the  whole  Government 
is  held  hostage.  I  can  give  the  gentleman 
many  examples  recently  when  this  was 
done.  An  effort  was  made  to  do  this  today. 
The  gentleman  will  also  recall  we  had  a 
20-percent  social  security  benefit  increase 
which  was  attached  to  an  effort  to  raise 
the  debt  ceiling  and  if  we  had  not  done 
it  we  would  have  reverted  to  the  much 
lower  level. 

I  have  personally  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion if  we  raia^  the  debt  ceiling  we  should 
raise  it  permanently  so  we  will  not  have 
this  degree  of  blackmail  implicit  in  our 
failure  to  act  in  timely  fashion.  Admit- 
tedly if  expenditures  are  going  beyond 
the  permanent  ceiling,  that  is  bad,  but 
it  is  nowhere  near  as  desperate  as  it 
might  be  to  have  the  legal  debt  revert 
to  a  much  lower  level.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  would  comment  about  that. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  eminently  correct.  The 
procedure  which  is  now  followed  with 
regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  tem- 
porary debt  ceiling,  the  extending  of  it, 
is  simply  a  routine  exercise  as  it  relates 
proper  of  debt  management.  But  I  agree 
with  everj'thing  he  has  said. 

I  also  agree  with  what  has  been  stated 
by  my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Ull- 
man in  his  urging  that  we  deal  realistical- 
ly with  the  problem  through  the  type 
of  proposal  that  has  come  out  of  the 
joint  committee.  We  then  would  not  have 
to  go  through  this  exercise  in  the  future 
subjecting  this  legislation  to  the  type  of 
amendments  and  political  window  dress- 
ing that  has  repeatedly  occurred  in  the 
past  in  the  routine  action  of  increasing 
the  debt  ceiling. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chapman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlemah  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik). 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  take 
this  time  to  point  out  that  the  debt  ceil- 
ing that  we  act  on  today  is  only  a  part 
of  the  story,  only  a  part  of  the  total  pub- 
lic obligation  which  fuels  inflation  and 
depreciates  the  dollar.  I  think  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  with  my  concern  about 
the  growth  of  the  Federal  borrowing 
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and  the  Federal  responsibilities  outside 
of  the  debt. 

I  have  a  table  which  I  have  received 
from  the  OCSce  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  debt  analysis,  which  points 
out  that  the  net  increase  in  outstanding 
debt,  excluding  public  d£bt  securities,  in 
1972,  was  $17.9  biUionSTnis  will  increase 
in  1973  to  $26.5  jwllion  and  continues  at 
about  that  level 

I  think  that  we  must  realize  that  there 
are  other  factors  which  affect  inflation, 
interest  rates  and  the  national  credit. 
The  national  credit  is  very  vitally  af- 
fected by  these  activities  of  agencies 
which  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  Con- 
gress, who  now  can  issue  bonds  on  which 
the  public  has  a  hability,  and  they  can 
issue  these  bonds  at  their  discretioi**» 

Some  eCfort  will  be  made,  when  we 
consider  the  Federal  financing  bank,  to 
correct  this  problem,  bijt  I  think  that, 
practically  speaking,  thSt^a  great  deal 
of  the  pressure  on  the  money  markets 
today  is  caused  by  this  borrowing  outside 
of  the  debt.  I  think  that  it  is  something 
on  which  we  must  legislate. 

It  is  Incredible  but,  according  to  tes- 


timony submitted  by  Under  Secretary 
Volcker  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  last  September,  over  $27  bil- 
lion will  be  borrowed  in  fiscal  year  1973 
outside  of  the  debt  limit.  The  authority 
for  borrowing  and  guaranteeing  outside 
of  the  debt  limit  is  incredible.  The  fol- 
lowing list  includes  projected  bor- 
rowing: 

Export-Import  Bank — $2  billion  in 
coming  years. 

Rural  Telephone  Bank — $100  million. 

Postal — $10  billion— $2  billion  of  which 
may  be  bought  by  Treasury. 

Fanners  Home  Administration  asset 
sales — $3  billion. 

Maritime  merchant  marine  bonds — 
$400  million— 1974. 

Academic  facilities  (HEW) — $300  mil- 
lion. 

Student  Loan  Market  Association— $1- 
$2  billion/year. 

College  housing  bonds. 

Community  debentures — $100  million. 

Public  housing  bonds  and  notes — $2- 
$3  billion/year. 

Urban  renewal  notes — 235  and  236 
housing — several  hundred  million. 

Amtrak. 


Washington  Metro  Authority— $l  bil- 
lion. 

GSA  building  •  program— leaseback 
guarantee— not  under  debt  ceiling. 

OPIC — Anaconda  and  Kermecott  losses 
repaid  by  notes  guaranteed  by  OPIC. 

Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion. 

Defense  Department — occasionally 
guarantees  foreign  government  borrow- 
ing in  United  States  to  finance  foreign 
military  purchases. 

Nurse  training  program. 

SB  A  guarantees. 

FHA — Several  billion  per  year. 

This  list  is  incomplete  and  had  to  be 
extracted  from  testimony  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  Septem- 
ber 28.  The  administration  testimony 
is  confusing,  incomplete  and  misleading. 

Subsequently,  on  May  8,  I  wrote  to 
the  Treasury  Department  and  obtained 
from  Under  Secretary  of  Treasury  Paul 
A.  Volcker  the  following  table  on  Fed- 
eral and  federally  assisted  borrowing 
from  the  public  other  than  public  debt — 
Treasury— securities  for  the  fiscal  years 
1972-74: 


Net  increase  in  outstanding 
debt -Fiscal  years  — 

1972         1973'  1974 > 


Securities  issued  by  rederally-sponsored  agencies: ' 

Farm  credit  system ,  1.2  ig 

Federal  tiome  loan  bank  system .I...II"!!!"  —1.5  2  5 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association I.I"  3I5  15 

Total  sponsored  agency  issues 

Securities  issued  by  Federal  agencies: 

Export-Import  Bank 

U.S.  Postal  Service HI 

Tenne5see  Valley  Authority 

Other II 

Total  agency  issues 

Asset  sales  by  Federal  agencies: 

Commodity  Credi;  Corporation _  3 

Farmers  Home  Adminslralion I..II.IIIII i.'s'  3I  5 

Housing  and  Urban  Development I. Ill            I2  11 

Veterans  Administration — ...  .                       "'            '4  fi 

Ottier I.IIIIIIIII           II  II 

Total  asset  sales „  2.5  5.6 


1.8 
3.2 
3.1 


12 

7.6 

8.0 

—  8 

1.5 
....... 

-.5 

1.4 

8 

3 

4 

4 

-LO 

-.1 

-1.1 

1.5 

2.5 

1.0 

2.2 

.3 

.4 

4.0 


Net  increase  In  outstanding 
debt— Fiscal  years— 


1972 


19731 


Securities  guaranteed  by  Federal  agencies: 

Housing  and  Urban  Development: 

Community  development  notes .■           0.3  Ol? 

Public  tiousinr  bonds  and  notes , 1.3  1.4 

New  community  debentures .1  .1 

GNMA  mortgage-backed  securities' 3.4  4.0 

Transportation: 

Washington  METRO  bonds .4 

Railroad  equipment  certificates.. ,| 

General  Services  Administration:  Public  building  certifi- 
cates  .6 

Commerce:  Merchant  marine  bonds .2  .1 

Total  agency  guarantees 5.2  7.6 

Obligations  guaranteed  by  Federal  agencies  but  not  ordi- 
narily finaixed  in  the  securities  market' 8.2  4.2 

Total  Federal  and  federally  assisted  borrowing  (exclud- 
ing public  debt  securities) .17.9  26.5 


1974' 


0.4 

1.6 

.1 

4.8 

.3 
1.1 

.5 
.2 


9.1 
2.3 


25.9 


>  Es  imates. 

Reduced  by  amounts  of  sponsored  agency  issues  of  GNMA  mortgage- backed  bonds  and  invest- 
ments in  Federal  agency  issues 
'  Less  than  150,000,000. 
•  Includes  "pass-through"  as  well  as  bond-type  securities. 


'  Excludes  FHA  and  VA  mortgages  financed  by  sponsored  agencies  or  by  GNMA  mortgage-backed 
securities.  Includes  obligations  guaranteed  by  HEW,  SBA,  Eximbank  and  other  agencies,  which 
are  financed  in  part  in  the  securities  market. 

Source:  Special  analyses  0  and  E  ol  the  budget  of  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1974. 


The  Washington  Metro  Transit  Au- 
thority, without  consulting  anyone,  last 
autumn  put  on  the  market  a  quarter 
billion  dollars  worth  of  bonds  apparently 
without  any  further  review  by  anyone 
here  about  whether  it  was  a  good  time. 

We  have  another  area  of  pressure  on 
public  credit.  That  is  the  extent  of  pub- 
lic insurance,  guarantees,  and  govern- 
ment loans.  We  are  moving  more  and 
more  toward  guarantees  on  loans.  In  this 
area,  we  are  close  to  the  trillion  dollar 
mark,  or  above  it. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Mills),  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Actually  the 
contingent  liabilities  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  are  above  the  trillion  dollar  fig- 
ure by  $129  billion. 


I  think  the  gentleman's  figures  outside 
this  amount  are  a  little  high.  I  think 
something  which  the  gentleman  has 
referred  to,  the  so-called  Federal  Financ- 
ing Bank,  involves  some  debt  which  is 
still  within  the  limitation. 

If  the  gentleman  will  look  on  page  42 
of  the  Special  Analyses  of  the  Budget  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  he  will  see  that  for 
the  end  of  fiscal  1974,  the  gross  Federal 
debt  was  estimated  at  $505,453,000,000. 

The  Federal  debt  subject  to  statutory 
limit  was  estimated  at  $491,587  million, 
which  leaves  a  figure  not  within  the  debt 
subject  to  statutory  limitation  of  $13.9 
billion.  I  can  remember  some  several 
years  ago  when  that  figure  was  $8  billion. 
It  has  grown,  but  it  has  not  grown  as 
fast,  apparently,  as  the  debt  subject  to 
such  limitation. 

The  figures  I  am  looking  at  differ,  as  I 
read  them,  from  the  figures  the  gentle- 


man has,  but  the  important  point,  from 
the  gentleman's  point  of  view 

Mr.  VANIK,  Is  the  extent  of  the 
growth. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  VANIK.  If  we  take  those  figures,  it 
shows  $40  billion  of  borrowing  over  and 
above  the  debt  ceiling,  to  $505  billion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  the  gentleman  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  That  is  true, 
but  the  gentleman  knows  we  have  not 
completed  our  action  with  respect  to  the 
entire  fiscal  year  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  VANIK.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  We  do  not 
purport  to  cause  anyone  to  believe  we 
will  get  by  on  $465  billion  for  the  whole 
year. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  our  distingmshed 
chairman. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
distinguished  ranking  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  believe  the  figures 
the  gentleman  is  speaking  about  are  very 
pertinent.  I  welcome  his  bringing  these 
up  on  the  floor.  These  are  matters  about 
which  we  should  be  vitally  concerned. 

This  is  an  area,  also,  in  which  it  is  pro- 
posed the  Budget  Committee  will  act.  It 
will  come  within  its  purview  and  review. 
This  is  another  argument  for  the  Budget 
Committee,  because  this  is  an  area  which 
will  be  under  their  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  VANIK.  As  the  gentleman  will  re- 
call, I  appeared  before  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  asked  that  this  kind  of  power 
be  developed,  because  unless  we  control 
borrowing,  guaranteeing  and  insuring  we 
can  be  offsetting  or  completely  washing 
out  what  we  do  on  budget  control. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  This  indicates  the 
area  beyond  the  present  debt  ceiling  in 
which  the  Budget  Committee  would 
serve.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  bring- 
ing it  up. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  remember 
that  the  gentleman  did  appear  before 
the  joint  committee  and  made  recom- 
mendations. There  was  authority  given 
for  the  joint  committee  to  exercise  con- 
trol in  this  very  area  of  contingent  debt 
as  a  result  of  the  gentleman's  recom- 
mendation. They  will  have  to  do  it.  The 
gentleman  did  accomplish  that. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
during  the  course  of  our  discussion  on 
that  bill  we  can  work  to  make  its  provi- 
sions more  effective  and  strengthen 
them. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  The  Gentle- 
man understands  I  am  talking  about  the 
bill  that  sets  up  the  joint  committee. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Yes,  I  understand. 

I  want  to  point  out  further  that  unless 
we  can  put  a  limit  on  this  borrowing, 
lending  and  guaranteeing  we  might  ne- 
gate oiu:  work  in  fiscal  management,  be- 
cause what  we  control  by  direct  appro- 
priations we  may  be  losing  control  of  in 
the  actions  of  faceless  bureaucrats  who 
in  their  own  discretion  can  decide  when 
to  issue  bonds,  when  to  issue  guarantees, 
and  when  to  issue  assurances  that  some 
creditor  is  going  to  be  paid  on  his  note  of 
obligation  by  the  taxpayers  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  hope  that 
with  respect  to  contingent  liabilities  we 
will  think  about  building  a  reserve,  on 
these  contingent  liabilities.  It  seems  to 
me  we  ought  to  rightfully  expect  there 
might  be  at  least  a  2  to  5%  percent  loss. 

One  of  the  things  we  ought  to  consider, 


as  we  appropriate  and  extend  our  credit 
with  contingent  liabilities,  with  insur- 
ance programs,  and  with  guarantee  pro- 
grams is  that  at  the  same  time  we  should 
consider  the  possibility  of  funding  a  re- 
serve fimd  of  perhaps  5  percent  or  some 
appropriate  amotmt  which  could  be  used 
to  offset  and  pay  for  a  serious  liability 
which  may  develop  on  any  insurance  pro- 
gram, guarantee  program,  or  some  costly 
charge  that  might  be  made  on  these  re- 
sponsibilities which  would  affect  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  Yes,  I  will  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  . 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  agree  with  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vakik)  that  that 
is  a  desirable  objective.  I  am  concerned, 
however,  as  we  look  at  it,  with  this:  I 
would  consider  setting  up  a  special  re- 
serve to  assist  us  with  respect  to  con- 
tingency liabilities  where  we  are  not 
adequately  protected  now. 

But  there  are  problems.  Let  me  cite  an 
example.  Rather  than  to  deny  eligibility 
to  any  American  citizen  for  social  se- 
curity benefits  who  is  not  now  drawing 
those  benefits,  we  would  have  to  leave 
the  payi"oll  tax  in  effect,  because  those 
who  are  presently  on  the  rolls  will  re- 
ceive, before  they  die  or  become  ineligible 
for  benefits,  approximately  $400  billion 
over  a  period  of  years. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  wor- 
ries me.  However,  I  was  not  talking  about 
the  social  security  fimd;  I  was  talking 
about  the  increasing  premiums  on  in- 
surance and  contingent  liabilities  to  de- 
velop a  reserve  fund. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  understand. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  was  talking  about  rais- 
ing some  kind  of  a  reserve  fund  by  put- 
ting a  charge  on  those  conditions  and 
facilities  which  are  benefited  by  loan, 
insurance,  or  guarantee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MILLS  ot  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik). 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills). 

Mr.  MILLfi  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  we  talk  about  the  contingent 
liabilities,  we  are  talking  about  such  con- 
tingent liabilities  as  this  social  security 
liability  that  I  just  referred  to.  We  are 
also  talking  about  the  contingent  liability 
to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  and 
to  the  civil  service  retirement  fund.  In 
addition  there  are  also  a  lot  of  our  guar- 
antees with  respect  to  housing  loans,  vet- 
erans' loans,  and  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. There  are  all  these  kinds  of 
liabilities,  but  the  loss  experience  with 
respect  to  most  of  them  is  very  small  as 
a  percentage  of  the  total  outstanding 
liabilities. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hope  they  can  be  kept  at  a  small  per- 
centage so  we  will  not  be  exposed  to  any 
sudden  Treasury  drain. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  my 


distinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  and  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schneebelii  for 
their  contributions. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
I  want  to  thank  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  <Mr.  Vanik)  because  he 
has  expressed  his  great  concern  in  the 
debate  getting  to  some  degree  of  better 
control  of  these  debts  that  are  outside 
this  statutory  limitation. 

I  am  leaning  more  and  more  to  the 
point  of  view  that  we  should  get  all  of 
our  debts,  even  though  it  may  be  a  debt 
by  the  TVA  or  by  anybody  else,  within 
this  li^iitation.  But  we  would  horrify  the 
Hottse,  I  suppose,  if  we  came  back  here 
with  a  ceiling  high  enough  to  include 
this  $13  billion  in  1974. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Cham- 
berlain) a  valued  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8410  which  will 
extend  the  existing  $465  billion  debt  lim- 
itation, until  November  30,  1973.  Since 
the  authority  of  the  Treasury  to  meet  its 
obligations  vis-a-vis  the  public  debt  ex- 
pires on  June  30  of  this  month,  it  is  crit- 
ical that  we  act  now  to  approve  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  permanent  debt  limitation  under 
present  law  is  $400  billion  and  the  tem- 
porary additional  limitation  amounts  to 
$65  billion  bringing  the  total  overall  pub- 
lic debt  limit  to  $465  bUlion.  H.R.  8410 
extends  this  existing  level  through  No- 
vember 30  of  this  year.  No  additional  bor- 
rowing authority  is  authorized  by  this 
bill  even  though  the  administration  re- 
quested an  additional  $20  billion  in  the 
temporary  debt  ceiling  for  the  period  up 
through  June  30,  1974. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
gave  this  request  most  serious  considera- 
tion and  decided  that  a  simple  extension 
of  the  existing  level — $465  billion — was 
preferable  to  any  increase.  The  rationale 
behind  our  decision  lies  in  the  immediate 
past  performance  of  the  economy,  its 
uncertainty  in  the  next  few  months,  and 
in  the  fact  that  no  congressional  action 
has  been  completed  on  fiscal  year  1974 
appropriation  bills.  In  this  connection, 
we  concluded  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
attempt  to  restrict  spending  by  limiting 
the  borrowing  authority  of  the  United 
States  in  the  near-term  and  at  the  same 
time,  insm-e  another  review  of  the  entire 
budget  picture  within  5  months.  I  believe 
this  approach  makes  sense  and  should 
be  supported. 

Another  provision  in  the  bill  grants  the 
Treasury  Department  authority  to  ini- 
tiate a  program  of  income  tax  refund 
bonds  for  individuals.  Under  this  author- 
ity, for  tax  returns  filed  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1974,  individual  taxpayers  who 
are  overwithheld  would  be  offered  the 
option  of  either  cashing  in  their  over- 
withholdings  or  allowing  these  amounts 
to  receive  treatment  similar  to  that  ob- 
tained in  a  series  E  savings  bond. 

In  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971,  the  Con- 
gress enacted  new  withholding  rates  for 
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individuals  in  an  attempt  to  eliminate 
serious  underwithholding.  While  this  ac- 
tion apparently  corrected  the  underwith- 
holding problems  some  taxpayers  have 
experienced,  it  caused  overwithholding 
for  others  with  the  result  that  signifi- 
cant overwithholding  occurred.  A  major 
reason  for  this  situation  apparently  was 
the  preference  by  many  individuals  to 
continue  overwithholding  as  a  means  of 
savings. 

In  view  of  this  result,  the  committee 
decided  that  it  would  be  wise  to  encour- 
age individual  taxpayers  who  are  over- 
withheld  to  invest  these  funds  in  Gov- 
ernment bonds.  Under  the  provision  in 
H.R.  8410,  the  Treasury  E>epartment 
could  issue  "check-bonds"  for  tax  re- 
funds. If  this  check  is  held  for  6  months 
or  longer  from  its  issue  date,  the  check 
is  to  become  a  bond  with  the  same  gen- 
eral characteristics  as  a  series  E  bond 
and  would  draw  interest  from  January  1 
of  the  year  of  issue.  The  interest  rate  and 
redemption  procedures  will  be  the  same 
as  the  series  E  bond. 

I  believe  this  provision  will  be  utilized 
to  a  significant  extent  and  will  provide 
many  taxpayers  with  the  opportunity  to 
help  themselves  at  the  same  time  they 
are  helping  their  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  8410  is  a  neces- 
■  sary  and  important  bill  which  must  be 
approved  now.  Our  committee  gave  care- 
ful consideration  to  its  provisions  before 
making  its  recommendations.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8410 
to  extend  through  November  30  of  this 
year  the  existing  public  debt  limit  of  $465 
billion.  We  must  take  action  now  in  order 
to  insure  the  ability  of  our  Government 
to  be  able  to  meet  its  obligations  after 
June  30  of  this  month. 

On  its  face,  H.R.  8410  simply  repre- 
sents a  5 -month  extension  of  the  public 
debt  ceiling  but  in  reality,  it  is  intended 
to  be  more  than  that. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  hopes 
that  in  the  absence  of  any  other  avail- 
able mechanism  for  providing  effective 
congressional  control  over  the  budget, 
the  continuation  of  the  public  debt  ceil- 
ing at  its  present  level  will  serve  this  pur- 
pose. This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  worthy 
and  necessary  objective  at  this  time.  As 
every  Member  is  well  aware,  our  economy 
is  operating  in  high  gear,  yet  infiation 
is  rampant  and  shows  no  signs  of  im- 
provement. While  many  factors  have 
contributed  to  the  spiraling  prices,  ex- 
cessive Government  spending  is  high  on 
the  list  of  causes  and  we  must  at  the 
very  least  restrict  that  spending  immedl- 
,  ately  in  order  to  insure  against  further 
fanning  of  the  inflationary  fires. 

Ideally,  we  should  not  find  it  necessary 
to  use  legislation  of  this  type  for  the 
ancillary  purpose  of  insuring  congres- 
sional control  over  the  budget.  Ideally, 
the  mechanism  for  doing  so — as  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  Joint  Study  Commit- 
tee on  Budget  Control,  of  which  I  am  a 
member — would  be  in  place  and  opera- 
tional but,  imfortunately,  we  do  not  yet 
have  those  necessary  procedural  tools 
functioning.  Accordingly,  the  committee 
felt  that  the  method  offered  by  this  bill 
represented  the  only  near-term  possi- 


bility for  containing  spending  and  exer- 
cising budgetary  control. 

As  the  chairman  has  already  stated, 
H.R.  8410  extends  the  $65  billion  tempo- 
rary borrowing  authority  of  the  Treasury 
through  November  30,  1973.  No  change  is 
made  in  the  $400  billion  permanent  debt 
ceiling.  Thus,  in  this  interim  period,  the 
overall  public  debt  limitation  will  remain 
at  $465  biUion. 

The  administration  recommended  an 
increase  in  the  temporary  borrowing  au- 
thority of  $20  billion  through  Jime  30, 
1974.  That  would  have  meant  an  overall 
hmitation  of  $485  billion.  The  commit- 
tee considered  this  proposal  very  care- 
fully and  weighed  all  the  factors  in- 
volved before  deciding  to  recommend  the 
action  contained  in  H.R.  8410.  Central  to 
our  decision  were  the  factors  I  have  al- 
ready discussed  but  we  also  believed  it 
necessary  for  the  Congress  to  have  an- 
other look  at  the  entire  budget  situation 
within  the  next  few  months.  If,  indeed, 
what  is  past  is  prologue,  we  will  have 
ever>-  reason  to  review  our  economic  posi- 
tion in  November. 

Since  January^  we  have  witnessed  sig- 
nificant alterations  in  our  economy — 
some  good,  some  bad.  On  the  plus  side, 
the  fiscal  year  1973  deficit  in  the  unified 
budget  is  down  $7  billion  and  the  esti- 
mated deficit  for  fiscal  year  1974  is  now 
$2.7  billion  in  contrast  to  the  January 
projection  of  $12.7  billion.  These  changes 
are  solely  attributable  to  increased  tax 
receipts. 

On  the  negative  side,  there  has  been  a 
disturbing  increase  in  all  prices,  particu- 
larly in  the  cost  of  food  where  the  rate  of 
change  has  topped  all  other  price  in- 
creases. In  addition,  there  has  been  re- 
newed speculation  against  the  dollar  in 
foreign  currency  markets  and  the  price 
of  gold  has  hit  all-time  highs. 

Other  changes  have  also  caused  eco- 
nomic analysts  to  revise  their  projections 
for  the  economy  in  late  1973  and  1974. 
For  example,  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year,  the  Gross  National  Product  In- 
creased by  $43  billion  over  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1972.  This  rapid  increase  rep- 
resents an  8  percent  annual  rate  of  in- 
crease in  real  output  and  a  6.6-percent 
increase  in  prices.  While  many  commen- 
tators question  whether  this  kind  of  ex- 
pansion can  continue  indefinitely,  they 
ahso  have  difficulty  predicting  just  what 
is  in  store  for  the  economy  in  the  next 
18  months. 

This  uncertainty  about  the  short-term 
economic  picture,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  Congress  has  not  yet  completed  ac- 
tion on  any  appropriation  bills,  brought 
the  committee  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
should  recommend  a  tight  rein  on  the 
debt  limit  and  then  take  another  look 
at  the  situation  in  the  fall.  I  believe 
this  represents  a  sound  approach. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  the  debt 
extension  language,  H.R.  8410  contains 
provisions  to  permit  a  limited  amount 
of  long-term  Treasury  bonds  to  be  is- 
sued at  an  interest  rate  greater  than 
the  4 '4-percent  ceiling  and  provides 
for  a  procediu-e  whereby  the  Treasury 
will  be  able  to  issue  a  tax  refund  bond 
similar  to  existing  series  E  savings  bonds 
for  amounts  overwithheld  by  the  Depart- 
ment.  Both  provisions  have  been  ex- 


plained by  the  chairman  and  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee.  I 
support  them  fully  and  urge  that  the  bill, 
as  reported  by  our  committee,  be 
approved. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  8410,  the  bill  to  continue 
the  existing  temporary  increase  in  the 
pubUc  debt  limit  through  November  30, 
1973.  That  temporary  limit  is  now  $465 
billion. 

I  note  with  pleasure  that  the  conrfnit- 
tee  believes  that  the  current  temporary 
limit  need  not  be  increased  now,  even 
though  the  administration  had  requested 
an  extra  $20  billion.  Also  noted  with 
pleasure  is  that  the  committee  is  ad- 
mittedly using  the  debt  ceiling  as  a 
means  for  controlling  spending,  but  only 
because  no  other  control  mechanism  is 
now  available. 

It  is  also  pleasant  to  hear  that  im- 
proved economic  conditions  probably 
mean  that  no  more  than  $10  billion  in 
extra  debt  will  be  needed  this  year.  With 
a  little  self-control,  and  a  little  economic 
good  luck,  we  may,  in  fact,  escape  any 
increase  at  all. 

Whatever  our  economic  foi-tunes,  we 
have  no  alternative  but  to  pay  for  the 
obligations  we  have  all  jointly  incurred. 
Nobody  enjoys  raising,  or  extending, 
debt.  Nobody  here  ever  gets  exactly  the 
spending  priorities  he  desires.  But,  we 
all  share  the  responsibility  to  pay  for 
what  we  have  done. 

Last  but  not  least,  I  commend  the  in- 
dividual Members  who  have  labored  long 
and  hard  to  achieve  control  of  spending 
and  taxing  procedures.  I  endorse  their 
work  and  their  product,  and  hope  we  will 
have  a  chance  to  vote  on  their  proposal 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chau-man,  I  stand 
before  this  body  to  openly  oppose  any 
extension  of  the  national  debt.  And  as 
I  have  in  the  past  I  rise  in  personal  pro- 
test of  the  size  and  growth  of  the  debt 
itself.  I  cannot  in  all  good  faith  place 
additional  fiscal  burdens  on  the  Amer- 
ican people  by  endorsing  action  that 
would  raise  the  limit  of  the  national  debt 
to  $465  billion. 

In  the  strongest  terms  I  can  muster.  I 
stand  here  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider the  burden  we  are  being  asked  to 
put  on  our  people. 

My  opposition  to  an  increase  debt  limit 
is  strictly  pragmatic.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
In  the  best  interest  of  the  Nation  to  con- 
tinue this  type  of  spending.  We  must  rid 
the  Nation  now  of  this  cancerous  growth 
of  spending  before  we  are  destroyed  by 
it.  The  time  to  do  that  is  now.  The  place 
to  do  it  is  right  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  way  we  are  spend- 
ing money  is  just  bad  business.  No  busi- 
nessman or  head  of  a  household  could 
handle  his  finances  like  this  without  be- 
ing considered  completely  insane. 

As  you  know,  I  have  long  voiced  an 
opinion  for  a  balanced  budget.  I  do  not 
think  the  Goverrunent  should  be  allowed 
to  spend  more  than  it  takes  in. 

To  raise  the  debt  limit  to  $465  bUlion 
will  result  In  the  spending  of  more  than 
$25  billion  a  year  in  interest  alone.  To  be 
a  little  more  specific  that  figures  out  at 
a  little  more  than  $40,000  per  minute  in 
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interest  payments.  Payments  for  which 
the  Amei-ican  taxpayer  gets  absolutely 
nothing.  That  is  not  fiscal  responsibility. 

Extending  the  debt  limit  to  the  re- 
quested S465  billion  is  only  adding  more 
fuel  to  the  fire.  The  least  we  can  do  is 
show  our  responsibility  and  not  add  to 
the  taxpayer's  burden. 

The  United  States  is  at  this  moment 
$452  billion  in  debt.  Every  year  as  the 
reckoning  on  this  debt  is  brought  before 
the  House  for  an  accounting,  those  of  us 
who  believe  we  should  live  within  our  in- 
come and  begin  paying  off  what  we  owe 
are  shouted  down.  Even  when  the  spend- 
ing bills  come  back  marked  "insufficient 
funds"  the  answer  of  the  majority  in 
this  House  is  always  the  same:  "Borrow, 
borrow,  borrow,  then  borrow  some  more" 
to  pay  the  interest  on  what  we  have  al- 
ready borrowed. 

What  we  should  be  doing  is  cutting 
back  on  some  of  the  spending  habits  of 
this  Government.  Certainly  we  should 
not  be  giving  the  various  agencies  an 
additional  $13  billion  to  play  with. 

If  a  business  or  individual  family  fol- 
lowed the  same  spending  practices  as 
does  the  Government  it  would  soon  face 
economic  disaster. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  House  that  we 
must  stop  this  irresponsible  spending  be- 
fore we,  too,  reach  that  economic  dis- 
aster. We  are  not  too  far  from  it  at  this 
moment. 

I  strongly  oppose  any  and  all  Icgi-sla- 
tion  that  would  allow  an  extension  to 
the  limit  of  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  comment  briefly  on  the 
bill,  H.R.  8410,  and  to  address  some  spe- 
cific remarks  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment which  encourages  greater  partici- 
pation in  the  savings  bond  program  by 
the  average  American  investor. 

Once  again  the  administration  has  re- 
quested an  increase  in  the  temporary 
public  debt  ceiling.  This  ceiling  presently 
stands  at  $465  billions,  a  combination  of 
the  permanent  ceiling  of  $400  billion, 
plus  the  temporary  addition  of  $65  bil- 
lion. This  total  ceiling,  incidentally,  is  an 
even  $100  billion  more  than  when  the 
incumbent  President  took  office.  When 
one  looks  at  the  overall  economic  mis- 
management of  the  economy  and  the 
record  interest  rates  and  coiTJorate  profit 
levels  that  obtain  in  spite  of  this  mis- 
management, the  full  employment  budget 
device  has  been  a  smashing  success — 
success  for  the  wealthy:  unemployment 
and  despair  for  the  workingman. 

The  committee  has  wisely  decided, 
based  on  figures  supplied  by  tlie  adminis- 
tration itself,  that  the  present  temporary 
level  is  sufficient  to  carry  the  Govern- 
ment through  the  end  of  November  of 
this  year.  I  applaud  this  action  by  the 
committee  not  only  for  its  fiscal  right- 
ness  but  for  its  political  wisdom.  Clearly, 
the  only  way  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing with  the  President  on  the  needs  of 
America  and  on  the  proper  course  for  co- 
operation between  the  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment in  providing  for  the  general  wel- 
fare, is  to  send  him  veto-proof  packages 
which  include  items  the  Congress  re- 
gards as  absolutely  necessary  to  respon- 
sible Government. 


Mr.  Chairman,  why  are  we  again  going 
through  this  impleasant  exercise  of  legis- 
lating on  the  public  debt?  One  would 
think  that,  in  a  period  of  such  rampant 
inflation.  Federal  revenues  long  ago 
would  have  reached  a  surplus  position 
of  many  billions  of  dollars.  Apparently 
the  historic  deficit  binge  of  the  last  sev- 
eral years,  totaling  nearly  $100  billion, 
remains  with  us  in  the  form  of  a  grad- 
ually receding  hangover. 

Clearly  Nixon  economic  mismanage- 
ment persists,  in  spite  of  rapidly  increas- 
ing Government  revenues.  The  economy, 
once  released  from  the  mild  restraints  of 
phase  II,  "like  a  horse  full  of  high  feed- 
ing, madly  hath  broke  loose  and  bears 
down  all  before  him."  (Henry  IV  1:1.) 
And  make  no  mistake,  this  horse  of  infia- 
tion is  eating  tlie  average  American  out 
of  house  and  home. 

Consumer  prices  are  rising  at  a  9  per- 
cent annual  rate,  with  food  leading  the 
parade  at  an  annual  rate  the  highest 
since  the  Government  began  to  compile 
statistics  on  these  items  back  in  the 
1950*s.  The  wholesale  price  index  is 
climbing  at  an  annual  23  percent  rate, 
presaging  fiuther  jumps  in  prices  the 
average  consumer  will  pay  when  these 
items  get  to  the  marketplace.  The  GNP 
deflator,  our  best  current  measurrf  of  in- 
flation, has  increased  more  than  16  per- 
cent Fince  Mr.  Nixon  took  office  in  1969. 

Despite  this  rampant  inflation,  the 
budget  deflcit  in  1972  was  $23  billion, 
compared  with  a  sui-plus  of  $3  billion  in 
1969.  And  during  this  time  of  record- 
breaking  Federal  deflcits  inflation  has 
become  increasingly  severe.  Price  in- 
crease rates  during  phase  III  are  more 
than  double  the  increases  prior  to  the 
original  freeze  of  phase  I.  What  is  the 
President  waiting  for?  The  time  for  the 
President  to  act  is  now — he  must  use  the 
powers  the  Congress  has  given  him  and 
impose  an  across-the-board  freeze  on 
evei-y  volatile  item  in  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy— with  some  fiexibility  to  permit  the 
workingman  to  recover  somewhat  from 
the  economic  clobbering  he  has  suffered 
from  inflation  during  the  last  4  years. 
This  freeze  should  also  be  selectively 
retroactive — rolling  back  prices  of  Items 
that  have  exceeded  even  the  intolerable 
bounds  of  recent  average  price  increases. 

Clearly  someone  has  been  prospering 
during  the  Nixon  inflation.  Substantial, 
even  record,  gains  have  been  posted  by 
financial  and  corporate  interests.  The 
prime  interest  rate  has  again  begun  to 
soar  and  corporate  profits,  after  taxes, 
have  climbed  more  than  50  percent  since 
Ml".  Nixon  took  office.  The  only  thing 
the  Nixon  administration  has  succeeded 
in  stabilizing  has  been  the  working  man'.s 
wages.  Action,  I  repeat,  must  be  taken 
now  to  restrain  the  appetite  of  the  horse 
of  inflation.  Surely,  it  is  now  beginning 
to  join  its  other  apocalyptic  brothers, 
ravaging  the  land. 

Americans  should  no  longer  be  sub- 
jected to  an  average  grocery  bill  $208 
higher  than  a  year  ago;  a  $3,500  increase 
in  the  median  price  of  a  new  home;  lum- 
ber costs  up  30  percent — and  all  this 
economic  erosion  coupled  with  an  un- 
employment rate  that  is  now  at  a  shock- 
ing 5  percent  and  had  averaged  approxi- 
mately 6  percent  for  over  2  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  debt  limit  bill  is  ad- 


mittedly a  worthy  vehicle  to  bear  discus- 
sion of  the  adminstration's  economic 
mismanagement,  but  it  is  also,  thanks  to 
the  Rules  Committee,  becoming  a  worthy 
vehicle  for  other  must  legislation. 

One  amendment  to  the  bill,  added  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  with 
the  support  of  the  administration,  would 
provide  a  means  of  permitting  taxpayers 
to  change  their  income  tax  refunds  into 
series. E  Savings  Bonds  simply  by  not 
cashing  them. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  by  this 
amendment  since  it  is  precisely  what  I 
suggested  back  in  1972,  and  as  the  re- 
port on  the  bill  indicates,  the  commit- 
tee requested  such  a  recommendation 
from  the  Treasury  at  that  time.  This  de- 
vice will  again  permit  the  average  Amer- 
ican investor  to  participate  in  the  Gov- 
ernment securities  market  in  a  way,  and 
in  amounts,  not  readily  available  to  him 
now.  It  will  also  provide  an  anticyclical 
device  that  w  ill  divert  consumer  purchas- 
ing power  into  savings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  that  this 
amendment  has  been  included  in  the 
committee  bill  is  indicative  of  a  great  deal 
more  than  massive  Goverrunent  over- 
witholding  during  the  tax  year  of  1972. 
It  also  means  that  some  method  must  be 
devised  so  thai  the  average  investor  and 
the  average  workingman  can  make  an 
investment  in  America  and  not  only  have 
that  investment  adequately  protected, 
but  also  receive  a  fair  return  on  that  in- 
vestment. At  present,  neither  situation  is 
the  case. 

Rate  trends  for  major  types  of  bonds 
indicate  lower  yields  for  U.S.  Govern- 
ment securities  when  compared  with  cor- 
porate and  other  bo?id  rates.  Corporate 
yields  have  risen  to  as  much  as  8  percent 
and  more  during  the  last  2  months,  while 
taxable  Government  securities  have  not 
risen  much  over  6  percent.  High  grade 
municipal  bonds  have  been  yielding  a 
tax-free  return  of  just  slightly  over  5  per- 
cent. How  has  the  average  man  fared  in 
the  .seciuities  market?  He  has  been  cut 
out  of  the  Treasurj'  bill  market  smce 
March  of  this  year,  when  the  Depart- 
ment upped  its  smallest  denomination  to 
$10,000.  Also  unavailable  to  the  average 
investor  is  the  tax  exempt  municipal 
bond,  offered  in  denomination  of  $1,000. 
in  lots  of  five.  Savings  bonds  are  perhaps 
the  only  Government  security  available 
to  the  small  investor. 

The  committee  amendment,  following 
the  lines  of  my  earlier  proposal,  would 
mcke  it  easier  to  invest  in  savings  bonds 
at  a  financial  level  that  is  more  meaning- 
ful. But  a  restudy  and  an  upgrading  of 
the  yield  rates  on  savings  bonds  is  also 
needed  and  needed  soon.  We  need  to 
provide  better  protection  to  those  who 
invest  in  America — protection  from  the 
comparative  unfairness  that  exists  be- 
tween holders  of  commercial  securities 
and  holders  of  U.S.  savings  bonds. 

Tills  comparative  unfairness  has  two 
basic  causes:  First,  the  return  for  those 
investing  in  their  country  is  less  than 
the  yield  in  the  commercial  money  mar- 
ket. Pi'esent  law  limits  tlie  interest  rate 
on  Scries  E  Bonds  to  5.5  percent,  com- 
pared to  a  prevailing  rate  of  8  percent 
in  the  money  market.  The  second  fac- 
tor which  adds  to  the  frustration  of  the 
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American  who  is  willing  to  invest  in  his 
Country  is,  again,  inflation. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Americans  have 
been  "bullish"  on  America  and  have  in- 
vested over  $58  billion  in  savings  boards, 
tills  program  is  heading  for  increasingly 
troubled  waters,  and,  as  I  mentioned 
above,  the  reasons  are  inflation  and  low 
rate  of  return.  Even  adding  acciunulated 
interest,  these  bonds  are  worth  signifi- 
cantly less  today  in  terms  of  purchasing 
power,  than  when  purchased. 

The  investor  in  America  is  still  faced 
with  prices  which  rose  9.2  percent  on  an 
annual  basis  during  the  first  3  months 
of  this  year.  Thus,  the  economic  mis- 
management of  the  administration  has 
made  it  increasingly  difficult  for  Ameri- 
cans to  buy  savings  bonds.  Infiation 
leaves  him  with  less  money  to  invest  and 
erodes  the  value  of  the  dollars  he  does 
have. 

Interest  accruing  to  savings  bond  hold- 
ers is  continually  eroded  by  inflation  and 
relief  looks  to  be  slow  in  coming.  The 
principal  dollar  invested,  plus  the  in- 
terest dollar  received  at  maturity,  have 
less  buying  power  than  did  the  original 
dollar  invested.  This  situation  simply 
cannot  be  permitted  to  continue — it  robs 
the  small  investor  and  will  lead  eventu- 
ally to  the  failure  of  this  type  of  savings 
program— to  the  detriment  of  the  small 
investor  and  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  situation  needs 
immediate  study  and  remedy.  I  am  de- 
termined to  work  in  behalf  of  the  reform 
necessary  to  provide  protection  to  the 
investor  in  America— protecting  both  the 
original  dollar  invested  and  the  dollar  he 
has  a  right  to  expect  in  return. 

Those  who  invest  in  America  should 
receive  this  increased  protection.  Action 
must  Euid  will  be  taken  to  protect  the 
depredations  permitted  during  the  past 
several  years. 

The  average  American  should  not  have 
to  bear  the  whole  brunt  of  administra- 
tion policies  which  provide  gains  only  to 
the  rich  through  increased  corporate 
profits  and  interest  rates.  The  economy 
must  be  managed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
provide  equal  investment  opportunities 
for  all  Americans^investment  made  at- 
tractive not  only  through  implementa- 
tion of  the  savings  bond  amendment  to 
the  pending  bill  and  improving  the 
guaranteed  return,  but  also  in  managing 
the  Nation's  economy  in  such  a  way  that 
the  little  investor  is  not  shortchanged 
again  and  again. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  8419,  the  public  debt 
limit  temporary  increase  extension  on 
several  grounds.  First  and  foremost, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  the  fiscal  ir- 
responsibility of  continuing  such  a  high 
debt  must  be  stopped.  I  have  opposed  so- 
called  temporary  increases  in  the  past 
just  as  I  oppose  this  one. 

President  Nixon  first  came  into  office 
with  the  glowing  promises  of  a  balanced 
Federal  budget.  He  has  added  more  to  the 
Federal  debt  during  his  5  years  in  office 
than  any  other  President  before  him. 
The  trend  must  be  reversed  and  the  way 
to  do  it  is  to  vote  against  this  bill. 

In  addition  steps  must  be  taken  to  cut 
back  on  the  extensive  tax  loopholes  that 


permit  wealthy  Individuals  and  giant 
corporations  to  get  away  with  paying 
little  or  no  taxes. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  supported 
efforts  earlier  today  to  defeat  the  pre- 
vious question  and  provide  for  an  open 
rule  permitting  tax  reform  amendments 
to  be  offered.  I  regret  that  the  vote  was 
not  sufficient  to  permit  the  House  to  con- 
sider these  two  amendments. 

The  two  amendments  were  very  sound. 
The  first  would  have  strengthened  the 
minimum  tax  by  removing  the  deduc- 
tion for  other  Federal  taxes  paid,  by 
removing  the  deduction  of  $30,000  of 
loophole  income  and  by  making  the  rate 
progressive  by  fixing  it  at  one-half  the 
marginal  Federal  income  tax  rate.  The 
second  would  have  repealed  the  asset 
depreciation  range — ADR — system  which 
was  designed  to  stimulate  investment  in 
a  recession  economy.  Both  these  amend- 
ments would  have  brought  in  an  addi- 
tional $6  billion  in  Federal  revenues. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it.  There 
is  no  infinite  pot  of  gold  in  the  basement 
of  the  U.S.  Treasury  Building.  Every  year 
the  special  interests  come  to  Washing- 
ton in  increasing  numbers — hat  in 
hand — asking  for  a  bigger  cut  of  the  tax- 
payers' dollars.  It  has  just  got  to  stop. 
The  little  guy  in  the  middle  caimot  con- 
tinue to  pay  and  pay  and  pay. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  voting  against  this  bill.  It  is  fiscally 
irresponsible  and  will  only  contribute 
further  to  the  already  highly  inflation- 
ary period  we  are  now  experiencing.  Let 
us  reverse  the  trend  on  the  upward  spiral 
of  the  Federal  debt.  Let  us  say  no  today. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  the 
House  is  considering  an  extension  of  the 
public  debt  ceiling.  I  am  reluctantly  sup- 
porting this  extension  because  I  realize 
that  it  is  necessary  to  meet  our  com- 
mitments for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year. 
However,  I  think  that  it  is  time  that  this 
distinguished  body  must  begin  to  imple- 
ment ways  in  which  we  can  effect  reduc- 
tions in  the  public  debt  and  ways  in 
which  we  can  become  more  responsible  in 
our  considerations  of  the  budget. 

Deficit  budgets  are  necessary  imder 
certain  economic  conditions ;  however,  we 
cannot  allow  them  to  become  a  perma- 
nent way  of  life.  There  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  this  form  of  financing 
Government  activities  is  a  primary  con- 
tributor to  the  accelerated  rate  of  In- 
flation which  we  have  experienced  dur- 
ing recent  years.  For  us  to  articulate 
concern  over  Inflation  while  we  simul- 
taneously increase  Government  spending 
and  the  resulting  deficits  is  an  abroga- 
tion of  our  responsibilities. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee bring  H.R.  7130  to  the  floor  so 
that  we  can  consider  our  reform  of  the 
budgetary  process  and  so  that  we  can 
debate  our  priorities  and  devote  atten- 
tion to  equitable  methods  of  debt  re- 
duction. A  viable  economic  climate  de- 
mands that  Government  cease  living  on 
credit  and  begin  to  make  expenditures 
match  anticipated  revenues. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  this  bill.  I  certainly  do  not 
oppose  additional  Federal  spending,  and 
have  in  fact  fought  hard  to  prevent  Mr. 


Nixon's  cruel  cuts  in  desperately  needed 
domestic  programs.  I  believe  that  we 
must  be  prepared  to  spend  as  much  as 
is  necessary  for  such  programs  as  hous- 
ing, child  care,  public  service  employ- 
ment, mass  transit,  and  pollution  abate- 
ment. I  also  think  that  we  can  do  so  with- 
out borrowing  huge  sums  of  money — 
a  means  of  raising  funds  that  merely 
creates  an  additional  burden  on  the  tax- 
payer because  of  the  great  cost  of  debt 
service.  This  sort  of  device  merely  adds 
to  the  lion's  share  of  the  burden  al- 
ready borne  by  our  low  and  middle  in- 
come citizens,  and  we  then  add  insult  to 
injury  by  spending  the  money  on  weap- 
ons instead  of  houses,  schools,  and  child 
care  centers. 

There  are  unquestionably  better  ways 
to  raise  this  money.  Revisions  in  the 
capital  gains  tax  ceiling,  in  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance,  in  the  interest-free  in- 
come from  municipal  bonds  are  but  a 
few  of  the  alternative  solutions.  The  re- 
peal of  the  accelerated  depletion  range 
and  the  tightening  of  the  minimum  tax 
provisions,  proposed  here  today  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Reuss,  are 
others.  Also,  we  must  reduce  our  defense 
spending  and  apply  that  money  to  the 
domestic  priorities  I  have  mentioned 
above. 

This  bill  is  not  a  satisfactory  solution, 
even  on  a  temporary  basis.  I  urge  its  re- 
jection, followed  by  immediate  congres- 
sional action  on  tax  reform  and  a  shift 
of  priorities  from  military  to  domestic 
spending. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  the 
House  is  considering  an  extension  of  the 
public  debt  ceiling.  I  am  reluctantly  sup- 
porting this  extension  because  I  realize 
that  it  is  necessary  to  meet  our  commit- 
ments for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year.  How- 
ever, I  think  that  it  is  time  that  this  dis- 
tinguished body  must  begin  to  implement 
ways  in  which  we  can  effect  reductions  in 
the  public  debt  and  ways  in  which  we  can 
become  more  responsible  in  our  con- 
siderations of  the  budget. 

Deficit  budgets  are  necessary  under 
certain  economic  conditions;  however,  we 
cannot  allow  them  to  become  a  perman- 
ent way  of  life.  There  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  this  form  of  financing  Gov- 
ernment activities  is  a  primary  contri- 
butor to  the  accelerated  rate  of  inflation 
which  we  have  experienced  during  recent 
years.  For  us  to  articulate  concern  over 
inflation  while  we  simultaneously  in- 
crease Government  spending  and  the  re- 
sulting deficits  is  an  abrogation  of  our 
responsibilities. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee bring  H.R.  7130  to  the  floor  so  that 
we  can  consider  our  reform  of  the  budg- 
etary process  and  so  that  we  can  debate 
our  priorities  and  devote  attention  to 
equitable  methods  of  debt  reduction.  A 
viable  economic  climate  demands  that 
Government  cease  living  on  credit  and 
begin  to  make  expenditures  match  an- 
ticipated revenues. 

Mr.  MIT  J  a  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 
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The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Chair    will 

count. 

Fifty-six  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum.  The  call  will  be  taken  by  elec- 
tronic device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vote, and  the  following  Members  failed 

to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  218) 


Badillo  Evlns,  Term. 

Beard  Fisher 

Blamlk  Forsythe 

Boiling  Fraser 

Brown.  Calif.  Hebert 

Carey.  N.Y.  Holifield 

Chlsholm  Hunt 

Clark  Jarman 

Convers  McCoUister 

Daniels.  Moakley 

Dominlck  V.  Nedzl 

Dellenbaclc  Pike 

Dennis  Poage 

Digss  Rees 

Edwards.  Calif.  Reid 

Eilenborn  Rooney,  N.Y. 


Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Seiberlin? 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Staed 
.Sleelman 
Tcague,  Tex. 
Tleinan 
Waldie 
Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Natcher,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H.R.  8410,  and  finding  itself  without 
a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  Members 
to  record  their  presence  by  electronic  de- 
vice, when  389  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to  be 
spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  w  iU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  8410  j 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Avierica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
101  of  the  Act  of  October  27.  1972,  providing 
for  a  temporary  Increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973 
(Public  Law  92-599),  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "June  30.  1973"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "November  30.  1973". 

Sec.  2.  The  last  sentence  of  the  second 
paragraph  of  the  first  section  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act.  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  752) , 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Bonds  au- 
thorized by  this  section  may  be  issued  from 
time  to  time  to  the  public  and  to  Govern- 
ment accounts  at  a  rate  or  rates  of  interest 
exceeding  4 '4  per  centum  per  annum:  except 
that  bonds  may  not  be  issued  under  this  sec- 
tion to  the  public,  or  sold  by  a  Government 
account  to  the  public,  with  a  rate  of  iiiterest 
exceeding  414  per  centum  per  annum  in  an 
amount  which  woiild  cause  the  face  amount 
of  bonds  issued  under  this  section  then  held 
by  the  public  with  rates  of  interest  exceeding 
4 '4  per  centum  per  annum  to  exceed 
$10,000,000,000." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  22  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act.  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  757c).  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(j)(l)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  to  prescribe  by  regulations  that 
checks  Issued  to  individuals  (other  than 
trusts  and  estates)  as  refunds  made  In  re- 
spect of  the  taxes  Imposed  by  subtitle  A  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  '954  may,  at 
the  time  and  In  the  manner  provided  In  such 
regulations,  become  United  States  saving 
bonds  of  series  E.  Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2).  bonds  Issued  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  treated  for  all  purposes  of 
law  as  series  E  bonds  issued  under  this  sec- 
tion. This  subsection  shall  apply  only  If  the 
claim  for  refund  was  filed  on  or  before  the 
last  day  prescribed  by  law  for  filing  the  re- 
turn (deteraiined  without  extensions  there- 


of) for  the  taxable  year  In  respect  of  which 
the  refund  is  made, 

"(2)  Any  check-bond  Issued  under  this 
subsection  shall  bear  an  Issue  date  of  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month  begin- 
ning after  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  for 
which  issued. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  check-bond  issued 
imder  this  subsection  to  joint  payees,  the 
regulations  prescribed  under  this  subsection 
may  provide  that  either  payee  may  redeem 
the  bond  upon  his  request," 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  refunds  made 
after  December  31, 1973. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  ^during  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  LEGGETT 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Leggett:  Page 
1.  line  7.  strike  "November  30.  1973'  i.nd 
insert  "September  30,  1973". 

•  Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  we  have  here  is  very 
.<;imple.  It  is  almost  the  only  amendment 
under  tlie  rule  as  revised  by  the  votes 
we  have  had  here  this  afternoon  which 
is  germane.  I  do  not  purport  to  change 
the  amount  of  the  temporary  debt  limit, 
v.hich  has  been  suggested  in  this  bill  as 
$465  billion,  but  I  do  purport  to  change 
the  date  from  a  5-month  extension  to  a 
3-month  extension. 

Very  frankly  the  reasons  why  I  do  that 
ate  very  obvious  to  many.  I  think  many 
of  us  recognize  that  the  debt  limit  bill 
is  one  of  the  primary  bills  that  mov^ 
through  this  Congress.  It  is  the  bill  we 
need  to  keep  the  Government  machinflry 
oiled  and  going.  I  think  we  would  m6ke 
a  disastrous  mistake  if  we  were  ever  to 
take  the  President  off  this  tether  where 
we  do  have  some  control  over  the  bor- 
rowing power  of  the  administration. 

Th,e  administration,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated previously,  absolutely  needs  this 
bill,  needs  the  authority  to  cash  $400 
million  worth  of  bonds  every  month 
that  were  purchased  during  World  War 
II  or  shortly  thereafter,  suid  if  they  do 
not  have  that  authority  they  have  got  to 
come  back  to  Congress  and  get  it. 

We  have  had  a  i*ather  disastrous  rela- 
tionship with  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  am  addressing  myself  now 
to  the  gentleman  on  the  majority  side. 

We  have  had  some  34  bills  vetoed,  as  I 
have  indicated  previously.  We  have  only 
been  able  to  override  those  vetoes  in  the 
past  2V2  years  on  four  occasions.  We 
have  had,  in  fact,  a  small  minority  of 
the  House  and  Senate  who  have  actually 
dictated  policy  in  a  great  number  of 
areas. 

I  think  that  to  have  this  many  vetoes 
is  not  in  the  public  interest  or  in  the  con- 
gressional interest. 

We  have  got  some  $18  billion  worth  of 


funds  in  contract  authority  which  is  cur- 
rently impounded,  which  is  not  being  ex- 
ercised, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
got  some  $5  or  $10  billion  worth  of  ad- 
ditional income  which  has  recently  been 
reported  by  the  administration.  There  is 
no  effort  to  modify  the  earlier  limita- 
tions on  spending  which  have  been  an- 
noimced  rather  dogmatically  and  auto- 
cratically by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  by  the  President. 

We  have  got  a  number  of  bills  coming 
up.  The  bill  which  was  passed  out  of  the 
HEW  subcommittee  chaired  by  Mr. 
Flood  is  going  to  be  going  to  the  full 
committee  over  the  next  several  weeks. 
This  bill  includes  money  for  OEO;  it  in- 
cludes money  for  impact  aid.  as  I  under- 
stand, some  68  percent;  includes  money 
for  the  regional  medical  programs  and 
is  $1.6  billion  over  the  President's  budget. 

I  anticipate  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  is  going  to  pass  that  bill. 
It  is  going  to  pass  in  probably  a  more 
jumbo  fashion  perhaps  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  and  clearly  the  Senate  will 
add  more  money  to  it.  The  bill  will  go  to 
the  President.  He  will  veto  it.  It  will  come 
back  to  the  fioor  and  we  will  back  to 
square  one  and  be  without  a  HEW  bill 
for  next  year.  We  are  going  to  start  the 
same  kind  of  negative  marathon  we  have 
had  over  the  past  year,  where  it  is  the 
blind  leading  the  dull  and  uninfonned. 

I  think  there  is  a  way  we  can  guard 
against  that.  There  is  only  one  shock 
point  that  we  have,  only  one  bit  of  au- 
thority that  this  Congress  has  over  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Mem- 
bers can  say  that  this  is  gut  fighting  or 
dinner  politics  or  blackmail  or  say  what 
they  wish,  but  I  tliink  before  November 
30,  we  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
review  "by  simple  majority  vote  the  ve- 
toes that  are  going  to  be  cast  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

If  his  past  procedure  is  carried  out 
over  the  next  3  or  4  montlis,  he  is  going 
to  have  a  number  of  vetoes.  His  average 
has  been  about  one  or  two  per  month. 
We  should  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
what  the  Committee  on  Rules  suggested 
that  we  originally  do  today.  That  is,  re- 
view by  majority  vote  the  referendum  we 
wanted  on  the  appointment  of  Roy  Ash 
as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  KING.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  well  understand 
my  friend's  interest  and  desire  to  hold 
in  hostage  this  particular  subject  matter 
in  order  that  we  may  have  another  op- 
portunity to  add  nongermane  material 
when  it  comes  to  the  fioor  of  the  House 
the  next  time,  but  the  decision  of  the 
House  today  would  lead  one  to  believe 
that  it  might  not  be  possible  sometime 
down  the  ro 
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Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  w'ould 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MTTiTiS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  might 
not  the  posture  of  the  House  be  different 
sometime  down  the  road,  say  in  3 
months,  were  we  to  have  say  three 
vetoes  and  have  action  by  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus,  and  were  we  to  have  veiT 
concerted  effort  by  the  leadership  of  this 
House?  Might  not  then  at  that  point  we 
would  be  interested  in  having  other  gen- 
tlemen's assistance  in  nongermane 
amendments  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  Mnxs  of  Arkansas.  I  would  leave 
that  to  my  friend's  judgment.  Certainly 
his  judgment  on  the  subject  would  be  as 
good  as  mine.  I  never  can  predict,  really, 
what  will  happen  3  months  in  the  future. 

At  any  rate,  let  me  call  the  attention 
of  my  friend  to  one  thing  which  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  has  properly  consid- 
ered. It  Is  the  intention  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  to  begin,  as  soon 
as  we  return  after  the  August  recess,  its 
consideration  of  tax  reform.  I  have  said 
that  many,  many  times.  That  is  still  the 
program  of  the  committee.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  we  are  taking  off  the 
entire  month  of  August  the  committee  in 
all  probabUity  would  begin  that  consid- 
eration around  the  1st  of  August. 

What  the  gentleman  is  doing,  and  I 
know  he  does  not  intend  it,  for  certainly 
the  gentleman  is  much  interested  in  tax 
reform,  is  causing  us  to  break  right  into 
the  middle  of  it,  if  we  adopt  the  amend- 
ment and  have  to  pass  legislation,  say,  by 
the  first,  second,  or  third  week  in  Septem- 
ber in  order  for  the  Senate  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  consider  it.  This  would  be 
breaking  right  into  the  period  we  are 
marking  up  a  bill  on  tax  reform  and 
delaying  that  matter,  and  perhaps  mak- 
ing it  less  likely  that  the  committee  could 
bring  to  the  floor  of  the  House  a  bill  re- 
forming the  tax  laws  before  the  Congress 
adjourns. 

We  have  to  go  through  hearings  on 
these  matters,  and  if  we  have  to  go 
through  a  long  fight  in  the  House,  such 
as  we  had  today  with  respect  to  a  deci- 
sion of  the  House  on  nongermane  amend- 
ments, I  do  not  know  what  would  happen. 

In  addition,  we  do  not  know  whether 
the  President  would  veto  such  a  bill.  If 
he  had  another  bill  appended  to  it.  he 
might  see  fit  to  veto  it.  He  might  not. 
But  if  he  did,  then  we  would  have  to  go 
through  this  operation  again. 

I  hope  my  friend  will  recognize  the 
point  I  am  making,  because  I  know  he  Is 
so  interested  in  tax  reform.  I  am  certain 
he  does  not  want  the  committee  to  be 
further  delayed  than  it  already  has  been 
with  respect  to  that  matter. 

I  wish  my  friend  would  be  patient  with 
us.  We  will  probably  come  back  toward 
the  end  of  October  with  a  debt  limit  bill 
anyway.  The  President  might  veto  three 
bills  by  September  30,  and  my  friend 
might  want  to  add  six  more  he  vetoes 
in  October  as  nongermane  amendments. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  can  still  hold 
the  matter  as  hostage  and  still  have  an 
opportunity  to  exercise  his  point  of  view 
and  obtain  the  approval  or  disapproval 
by  the  House  of  it,  if  the  amendment  is 


defeated,  just  as  easily  as  he  could  if  the 
amendment  succeeded  and  carried 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MKIjS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  agree  with  the 
position  stated  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. It  seems  to  me  the  longei  period 
of  time  we  have  as  a  control  of  the  ex- 
penditure, the  more  effective  our  legis- 
lation is.  If  we  have  it  for  5  months  in- 
stead of  3  months,  this  is  an  additional 
period  during  which  we  can  control 
spending,  an  additional  period  of  time 
of  2  months. 

It  will  be  very  precarious  for  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  conform  to  our  re- 
strictions, and  the  'onger  the  period  the 
better. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  would  hope 
that  my  friend,  if  I  could  appeal  to  his 
great  judgment  and  wisdom,  woulc"  with- 
draw his  amendment.  I  believe  it  would 
work  directly  to  the  opposite  effect  of 
what  he  wants. " 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
tlie  gentleman  probably  made  his  last 
point  facetiously. 

Is  it  not  true  that  of  all  the  bills  the 
President  might  veto  this  probably  is 
the  least  likely  candidate,  and  therefore 
if  we  want  to  maintain  some  power  in 
the  Congress  and  some  interrelation  with 
the  Chief  Executive,  is  this  not  the  best 
vehicle,  so-called,  to  keep  our  powder 
dry  in  the  Congress,  so  that  we  can  deal 
with  the  President  and  maintain  some 
of  the  powers  set  forth  in  article  1  of  the 
Constitution? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  The  gentle- 
man can  keep  his  powder  dry  for  5 
months  as  well  as  for  3  months. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sayinp*  that  it  does 
not  make  any  difference  whether  the 
bill  is  extended  to  November  30  or  Sep- 
tember 30. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  subject  matter 
most  of  us  fear  even  getting  near  the 
water.  But  I  find  that  if  we  really  want 
to  learn  about  it,  it  is  not  too  difficult  a 
subject.  It  is  not  deep  and  mysterious; 
it  is  just  something  that  any  little  ordi- 
nary giiy  like  myself  can  learn  a  great 
deal  about. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  reading  some  of  the 
past  history  of  tliis  country  and  some  of 
the  testimony  that  has  been  given  be- 
fore the  committees  of  this  Congress,  I 
discovered  that  probably  what  we  need  Is 
just  to  quit  doing  the  same  old  thing.  Let 
us  do  what  should  be  done  and  what 
should  have  been  done  in  the  past. 

We  discovered  that  we  could  draw  up 
paper  money  and  get  away  from  hard 
currency. 

A  long  time  ago  many  economists  held 
to  the  fact — and  it  is  not  fiction — the 
following: 

Government  possessing  the  power  to  cre- 
ate and  Issue  currency  and  credit  as  money 
and  enjoying  the  right  to  withdraw  both 
currency  and  credit  from  circulation  by  taxa- 
tion and  otherwise,  need  not  and  should  not 
borrow  capital  at  Interest   as  a  means  of 


financing  governmental  work  and  public  en- 
terprise. The  government  should  create,  Issue 
and  circulate  all  the  currency  and  credit 
needed  to  satisfy  the  spending  power  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  buying  power  of  consumers. 
The  privilege  of  creating  and  Issuing  money 
is  not  only  the  supreme  prerogative  of  gov- 
ernment but  It  Is  the  government's  greatest 
creative  opportunity.  By  the  adoption  of 
these  principles,  the  long-felt  need  for  a  uni- 
form medium  will  be  satisfied.  The  taxpay- 
ers will  be  saved  Immense  sums  of  Interest, 
discounts  and  exchange.  The  financing  of  all 
public  enterprises,  the  maintenance  of  stable 
government  and  ordered  progress  and  the 
conduct  of  the  treasury  will  become  matters 
of  practical  administration.  The  people  can 
and  will  be  furnished  with  a  currency  as 
safe  as  their  own  government.  Money  will 
cease  to  be  master  and  become  the  servant 
of  humanity.  .  .  . 

The  taxpayers  will  be  saved  immense 
discounts  in  exchange.  The  financing  of 
our  public  enterprise,  the  maintenance 
of  a  stable  Government,  ordinary  prog- 
ress, and  the  conduct  of  the  Treasury 
will  become  matters  of  practical  ad- 
ministration. The  people  can  and  will  be 
furnished  with  currency  as  safe  as 
their  own  Government,  and  there  is  not 
anything  behind  this  debt  but  the  credit 
and  the  faith  of  this  Government. 

This  debt  that  we  have  is  less  than  the 
amount  of  money  that  has  been  paid  by 
this  Government  for  interest  alone  on 
the  borrowings  it  has  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  money  will  cease  to  be 
the  master  of  our  destinies  and  will  be- 
come the  servant  of  humanity. 

Anyone  who  proposes  an  outright  is- 
sue of  money  to  finance  Government  runs 
smack  into  an  inventory  of  invective  kept 
on  hand  by  the  superbanking  fraternity. 

It  is  not  any  kind  of  an  ordinary  situ- 
ation, but,  rather,  it  is  a  big  and  a 
mighty  one   in   the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  relate  now  to  the 
testimony  given  to  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee by  Thomas  A.  Edison  and  Henry  Ford 
when  they  proposed  that  $30  million  for 
Muscle  Shoals  be  financed  with  inter- 
est, with  currency  and  exchange  pro- 
duced by  Government  itself  instead  of 
buying  debt  when  you  issue  bonds  at 
interest. 

What  happened?  They  were  laughed 
out  of  court,  and  every  paper  ridiculed 
thejpi.  And  Henry  Ford,  himself,  and 
Thomas  Edison  said: 

We  will  pay  the  entire  cost  of  Muscle 
Shoals.  We  will  hold  the  paper  without  In- 
terest, and  when  you  pay  it  back,  we  will 
give  you  the  deeds  to  the  property  In  the 
hands  of  the  people. 

These  are  expenditures  that  belong  to 
the  public  domain,  and  we  are  paying 
tribute  every  time  that  they  come  into 
this  Congress  of  ours  and  raise  the  debt 
limit.  And  what  else  do  we  do  when  we 
raise  the  debt  limit? 

Henry  Ford  and  Thomas  A.  Edison 
recommended  that  the  big  Muscle  Shoals 
project  be  developed  with  the  issuance 
of  $30  million  in  currency. 

Edison  said: 

tJnder  the  old  way,  any  time  we  wish  to 
add  to  the  national  wealth  we  are  compelled 
to  add  to  the  national  debt. 

Now,  that  Is  what  Henry  Ford  wants  to 
prevent.  He  thinks  It  is  stupid  and  so  do  I. 
that  for  the  loan  of  $30  miUlon  of  our  own 
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money,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  be  compelled  to  pay  $66  million — 
that  is  what  It  amounts  to — with  Interest. 
People  who  will  not  turn  a  shovelful  of  dirt 
nor  contribute  a  pound  of  material  will  col- 
lect more  money  from  the  United  States  than 
will  the  people  who  supply  the  material  and 
do  the  work.  That  is  the  terrible  thing  about 
Interest.  In  all  our  great  bond  issues  the  in- 
terest is  always  greater  than  the  principal. 
All  of  the  great  public  works  cost  more  than 
twice  the  actual  cost  on  that  account.  Under 
the  present  system  of  doing  business  we 
simply  add  120  to  150  percent  to  the  stated 
cost. 

If  our  nation  can  Issue  a  dollar  bond  It 
can  issue  a  dollar  bill.  The  element  that 
makes  the  bond  good,  makes  the  bill  good 
also.  The  difference  between  the  bond  and 
the  bill  Is  that  the  bond  lets  the  money 
brokers  collect  twice  the  amount  of  the  bond 
whereas  the  currency  pays  nobody  but  those 
who  directly  contribute  to  Muscle  Shoals  in 
some  useful  way. 

American  Bankers  Association  mem- 
bers came  up  fighting  from  their  chairs 
on  that  one.  "We  must  combat  this  most 
damnable  propaganda  which  threatens 
to  disrupt  the  stability  of  our  currency 
system,"  became  the  outcry.  Financial 
"experts"  ridiculed  the  plan,  stating  that 
Edison  "lacked  instruction  in  the  ele- 
mentary principle  of  economics  and 
money." 

The  position  that  epithets  put  Edison 
in  was  the  same  one  imder  which  Carl 
Wilken  suffered  most  of  his  sdult  life. 
The  New  York  Times  said: 

The  experts  and  the  bankers  who  conduct 
finance  In  Wall  Street  and  writers  who  re- 
port finance  in  the  newspapers  all  were  at 
one  opinion  about  Edison.  It  was  the  only 
thing  about  which  they  covld  agree  per- 
fectly: namely,  that  he  hadn't  the  remotest 
idea  of  what  he  was  talking  about. 

And  yet  Edison  was  right. 

A  permanent,  non-intere.st-bearing 
money  no  longer  figures.  The  law  nowa- 
days proceeds  with  vengeance  against  a 
counterfeiter,  but  permits  banks  to 
create  money  by  wholesale  lots  and  lend 
it  at  interest.  A  recent  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  best  described  the 
process : 

The  process  Is  simplest  when  Ihe  open 
market  staff  at  the  Feds  New  York  district 
bank  buys,  for  Instance,  $1  million  of  secu- 
rities from  a  big  commercial  bank  in  New 
York.  To  pay  for  them,  the  Federal  men  sim- 
ply add  $1  million  to  the  "reserve  account" 
that  commercial  bank  has  at  the  Federal 
bank;  or  when  the  $1  million  check  is  de- 
posited by  a  dealer  in  his  bank  accoimt,  that 
bank  also  gets  the  $1  million  addition  to  Its 
reserve  account  as  It  sends  the  check  back 
to  the  Federal  bank.  , 

This  sets  the  stage  for  the  multiplication 
of  money.  It  comes  about  because  the  Federal 
regulations  require  commercial  banks  to  keep 
idl»^s  reserves  only  a  fraction  of  the  cus- 
tomer's deposits  they  receive.  Assuming  that 
the  reserve  requirement  Is  15';;,  a  bank  re- 
ceiving a  check  for  $1  million  needs  to  keep 
only  $150,000  of  reserves  behind  the  deposit. 
So,  it  suddenly  has  $850,000  of  "excess  re- 
serves" that  the  profit  motive  usually  Impels 
it  to  lend.  Here's  where  the  money  creation 
process  begins  in  earnest. 

The  bank  lends  $850,000  by  adding  that 
sum  to  the  borrower's  checking  account  on 
Its  books.  When  the  borrower  spends  this 
money,  the  check  he  writes  soon  winds  up  la 
another  bank,  giving  that  bank  new  ability 
to  lend  all  but  the  15';   it  must  keep  as  re- 


serves. As  the  process  progresses.  Federal 
theoreticians  say,  the  initial  $1  million  of 
new  reserves  evidently  supports  an  extra  $6.7 
million  of  checking-account  deposits. 

Gold  is  barbaric  because  it  bears  no 
interest.  Worsening  raw  material  prices 
bring  on  borrowing,  and  borrowing  brings 
on  credit  creation,  or  a  bigger  interest- 
bearing  money  supply.  As  defined  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  the 
money  stock  toward  late  1970  was  $207.1 
billion,  $55  billion  of  which  was  currency. 
The  billions  in  CDs  were  not  counted, 
nor  were  the  billions  in  savings  deposits, 
althougli  a  mature  sense  of  values  would 
seem  to  insist  that  savings  and  short- 
term  bonds  are  money  in  circulation. 

Permanent  money  is  considered  bar- 
barous simply  because  it  bears  no  inter- 
est. Credit  money  deserves  that  title  be- 
cause it  requires  a  subtle  form  of  slavery. 
And  imtil  governments  learn  to  create 
interest-free  money,  gold  deserves  a  non- 
pareil rating.  History  has  shown  that 
when  silver  and  gold  supplies  increased, 
economic  activities  got  a  shot  in  the  arm. 
Tlie  gold  standard  per  se  went  down  the 
drain  with  World  War  I.  For  one  thing. 
forei.£:n  deposits  were  blocked  and  other 
sticky  situations  came  into  being. 

Interest  sits  down  at  the  table  and 
cats  three  meals  a  day,  7  days  a  week, 
taking  the  first  bite.  There  just  is  not  any 
way  around  the  arithmetic  of  compound 
interest. 

Let  me  show  what  we  do.  If  our  Na- 
tion can  issue  a  dollar  bond,  it  can  issue 
a  dollar  bill.  It  is  that  simple.  The  bond 
is  a  promise  to  pay  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  and  tlie  dollar  is  a  promise 
to  pay  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  A 
bond  issue  will  do  exactly  the  same  thing 
in  the  marketplace.  It  is  used  to  purchase 
goods  and  services.  Then  what  happens? 
On  the  other  hand,  we  try  to  satisfy  the 
insatiable  appetite  of  interest — interest 
that  sits  down  tlu-ee  times  a  day  and  7 
days  a  week  and  every  day  of  its  life 
eating. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Leggett). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  question  I 
should  like  to  ask  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  . 

What  is  the  amount  of  the  present 
Federal  debt  that  is  subject  to  the  debt 
ceiling? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Subject  to  the 
debt  ceiling? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  It  is  $455  bil- 
lion now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  it  was  between  $457 
billion  and  $458  billion  on  June  1,  ac- 
cording to  the  Treasuiy  statement. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  That  is  true. 
But  it  has  fallen  since  then  and  bear  in 
mind  that  revenues  come  in  in  sizable 
amounts  during  the  month  of  Jime. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  gentleman  thinks 
that  with  an  extension  of  the  present 
debt  ceiling  of  $465  billion  to  November 
the  amount  of  the  debt  subject  to  the 
ceiling  will  not  exceed  $465  billion  in  the 
meantime?  Is  that  correct? 


Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  In  my  judg- 
ment, of  the  actual  debt,  allowing  for 
$4  billion  of  cash  on  hand,  does  not  need 
to  exceed  the  $465  billion  between  now 
and  November  30. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  we  presently  have  $4 
billion  in  cash  on  hand? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Yes.  and  let 
me  give  the  gentleman  this  figure.  If 
the  Secretai-y  has  $6  billion  cash  on  hand 
on  June  30  next,  the  Treasury  estimates 
the  debt  then  will  be  $455  billion.  So  the 
$10  billion  difference  is  sufficient  for  this 
5 -month  period  with  the  revenues  that 
will  come  in  in  September  and  October 
and  November  to  enable  us  to  go  through 
November  30,  except  that  on  two  occa- 
sions, August  31  and  November  30,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  order  to 
have  $465  billion  of  debt  outstanding, 
would  liave  only  $4  billion  of  cash  on 
hand  on  those  two  occasions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Shultz,  when  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency earlier  this  year  and  suggested  an 
increase  in  the  debt  ceiling,  was  not  ex- 
actly correct  when  he  said  that  as  of  tliat 
time  this  Government  was  broke? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  do  not  know 
what  definition  he  used  for  the  word 
"broke."  I  do  not  think  the  Government 
is  broke  by  any  means.  I  think  the  Gov- 
ernment can  go  broke  at  some  time  ip  the 
future  in  the  sense  that  the  values  by 
which  we  measure  things  would  become 
meaningless,  if  we  do  not  change  some 
of  our  actions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  listened  intently  to  the 
exchange  between  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills •  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  <  Mr.  Vanik)  a  little  while 
ago  with  respect  to  the  debt  of  this  coun- 
try, and  I  know  that  recently  the  net 
public  and  private  debt  of  this  country 
as  of  December  31,  1972,  was  stated  to 
be  $2.3  trillion. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansa.'i.  This  figure  of 
$1.2  trillion  was  the  contingent  debt  of 
the  United  States.  But  we  are  making 
large  interest  payments.  The  Federal 
Government  probably  this  year  will  pay 
out  in  interest  to  all  holders  of  its  debt 
obligations  approximately  $27.5  billion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  long  does  the  gentle- 
man think  that  we  can  keep  up  this  race 
between  inflation,  with  the  dollar  becom- 
ing more  worthless  all  the  time,  and  the 
retention  of  any  kind  of  debt  ceiling? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Longer  than 
some  people  think,  and  not  quite  as  long 
as  others  think. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  that  note  I  will  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Natcher,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  8410)  to  continue  the  existing 
temporaiT  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit  through  November  30,  1973.  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 437,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed    ^"® 


Vander  Jagt 

VanUt 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Walsh 


and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MHIiS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  261,  nays  152, 
not  voting  20,  as  follows: 


I  Roll  No.  219] 
YEAS — 261 


Abdnor 
Alexander 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Baiter 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bergland 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Hoggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brasco 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burlce,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton 
BuUer 
Carey.  N.T. 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DoniL 
Clay 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins,  m. 
Conable 
Conte 
Connan 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Cronln 
Culver 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Delaney 
Dennis 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards.  Ala. 
EUberg 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evlits,  Tenn. 
Flndley 
Pish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Plynt 


Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Prey 

Proehlich 
Pulton 
Fuqua 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsba 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass, 
Heinz 
Hlllis 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holifield 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Huber 
Hutchinson 
Jarman 


Mathias,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Mil  ford 

MUls.  Ark. 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Minshal],  Ohio 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

MoUohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Preyer 

Price,  111. 

Prltchard 

Quie 

Rallsback 

Rees 

Regiila 

Reld 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Robison,  N.Y. 


Johnson,  Calif.  Rodino 
Johnson,  Colo.  Rooney.  Pa 
Johnson,  Pa. 


Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kemp 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Landrum 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McOade 

McE^vcn 

McPall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madigan 

Mabon 

MaUliard 

Mallary 

Mann 


Ford.  Gerald  R.  Marazltl 
Forsythe  Martin,  Nebr. 

Fraser  Martin,  N.C. 


St  Germain 

Sarasin 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 


Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Aspin 

Bafalis 

Beard 

Bennett 

Bevill 

Biaggl 

Blackburn 

Bowcn 

Brademas 

Brinkley 

Brooks 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Burgener 

Burke,  Fla. 

Byron 

Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 

Chappell 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conlan 

Conyers 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Drinan 
Eckhardt 
Evans.  Colo. 
Fascell 
Foley 
Ford. 

WUliam  D. 
Fountain 
Gaydos 
Gialmo 


Wldnall 
WUliams 
WUson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 

NATS— 152 
Ginn 
Goodling 
Gross 
Gunter 
Haley 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Harrington 
Hays 


Wylle 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  111. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


Reuss 
Rlegle 
Roberts   ' 
Robinson,  Va. 
Roe 
Rogers 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 
Rose 


Hechler.  W.  Va.  Rosenthal 


Helstoski 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeier 

Ketchum 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujfln 

McCormack 

Madden 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mizell 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Myers 
Nichols 
Obey 
Owens 
Parris 
Patman 
Pike 
PodeU 

Powell,  Ohio 
Price,  Tex. 
QuUlen 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rarlck 


Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scberle 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Shoup 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stark 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stokes 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Symms 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Udall 

Veysey 

Wampler 

Whltten 

WUson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Zwach 


Badlllo 
Brown,  Calif. 
Chamberlain 
Chlsholm 
Daniels, 

Dominlck  V. 
Dellenback 


NOT  VOTING— 20 

Edwards,  Calif.  Rooney,  N.Y. 
Erlenbom  Rostenkowskl 


Fisher 
Goldwater 
McColUster 
IHjage 
Roncallo,  Wyo. 


Ruppe 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Steel  man 
Waldle 
Wiggins 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  for,  with  Mr.  Badlllo 
against. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York,  for  with  Mr. 
Roncallo  of  Wyoming  against. 

Mr.  Bteelman  for,  with  Mr.  Waldle  against. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  for,  with  Mr.  Brown  of 
California  against. 

Mr.  McCollister  for,  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm 
against. 

Mr.  Erlenbom  for,  with  Mr.  Goldwater 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Dominlck  V.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  CaUfomla  with  Mr.  Rupi>e. 
Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York, 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL   LEAVE 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  advise  Members  that  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  Dr.  Henry 
Kissinger  to  meet  with  Members  tomor- 
row, June  14,  at  11  a.m.  in  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  room,  2172  Rayburn 
House  OfiBce  Building,  to  discuss  the 
Paris  communique  issued  today  and  an- 
swer any  questions  Members  may  have 
on  this  subject.  Due  to  the  limited  space, 
the  meeting  will  be  for  Members  only. 


NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE 
ARTS  AND  THE  HUMANITIES 
ACT    EXTENSION 

Mr.  McSPADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  432  and  ask  for  it<-. 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  432 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  biU  (HJi.  3926) 
to  extend  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  j 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  lAbor,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  now  printed  in  the 
bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule,  and 
all  points  of  order  against  section  2  of  said 
substitute  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  4,  rule  XXI  are  hereby 
waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  considera- 
tion, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the 
bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as 
may  have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member 
may  demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  Hotise 
on  any  amendment  adopted  In  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  to  the  bUl  or  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  In  the  nature  of  »  sub- 
stitute. The  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  in- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  instruction.  After 
passage  of  HJl.  3926,  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
c&tion  and  Labor  shall  be  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  8.  795, 
and  It  shall  then  be  In  order  in  the  House 
to  move  to  strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  the  said  Senate  bill  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  provisions  contained  in  H.R. 
3926  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 
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Mr.  McSPADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  pend- 
ing which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  432 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  3926.  a  bill  to 
extend  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  Act. 

The  rule  provides  that  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  now  printed  in  the 
bill  as  an  original  bill.  All  points  of  order 
against  section  2  of  the  substitute  for 
failure  to  comply  with  tlie  provisions  of 
clause  4,  rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives — prohibiting 
appropriation  language  m  a  legislative 
bill — are  waived. 

H.R.  3926  extends  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  and 
its  two  cooperating  entities,  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 
The  purpose  of  the  endowments  is  to 
complement  and  add  to  programs  for  the 
advancement  of  the  humanities  and  the 
arts  by  local  and  State  agencies. 

During  the  past  3  years,  the  programs 
supported  by  the  endowments  have  been 
directed  toward  making  the  arts  avail- 
able to  a  wider  audience,  assisting  cul- 
tural institutions,  and  encouraging  the 
creative  development  of  artists. 

After  passage  of  H.R.  3926,  it  shall  be 
in  order  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  S.  795,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  contained 
in  H.R.  3926  as  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  o^  House 
Resolution  432  in  order  that  we  may  dis- 
cuss and  debate  H.R.  3926. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  McSPADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  ex- 
plained the  reason  for  the  waiver  of 
points  of  order  on  this  i-ule.  I  failed  to 
liGfti*  it 

Mr.  McSPADDEN.  Tlie  gentleman  is 
eminently  correct.  All  points  of  order 
against  section  2  of  the  substitute  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  4,  rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House,  are  waived,  which  has  to  do  with 
prohibiting  appropriation  language  in 
legislative  bills.  Is  that  what  the  gentle- 
man has  reference  to? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  there  is  an  appro- 
priation in  the  bill? 

Mr.  McSPADDEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  further  reply  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  ,  I  am 
informed  by  counsel  that  on  page  7,  sub- 
section (D)(3),  beginning  on  line  6  of 
that  page,  there  is  language  which  reads: 

Of  the  sums  available  to  carry  out  this 
subsection  for  any  fiscal  year,  75  per  centum 
shall  be  allotted  among  the  States  which 
have  plans  approved  by  the  Chairman,  In 
equal  amounts,  except  that  each  State  shall 
be  allotted  at  least  $200,000. 

This  is  a  new,  basic  change  in  the  law 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 


In  addition  to  that,  because  it  does  in- 
volve a  reallocation  of  funds  under  the 
rule  cited,  rule  XXI.  clause  4.  it  would 
be  necessai-y  to  waive  points  of  order. 

Likewise  on  that  same  page,  subsection 
(4)  (A),  which  begins,  "Amounts  made 
available  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  used  to  pay  not  more 
than  50  percentum,"  and  so  on;  that  is 
a  reallocation  involving  a  waiver  for  the 
same  reason.  And  on  page  8,  subpara- 
graph (B»,  beginning  in  line  5,  'Any 
amount  allotted  to  a  State  under  the 
first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3t  for  any 
fiscal  year  which  is  not  granted  to  the 
State  prior  to  sixty  days  prior  to  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  sums 
are  appropriated  shall  be  available  for 
making  grants  to  regional  groups."  As 
I  understand  it,  this  is  also  one  of  these 
reallocations  of  funds  involving  moneys 
that  might  possibly  be  in  the  pipeline, 
and  it,  therefore,  requires  a  waiver. 

Other  than  that,  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  the  authorization,  we  were 
informed  in  the  Committee  on  Rules  that 
this  is  the  figure  the  administration  has 
requested  in  its  budget,  its  January  budg- 
et message,  $145  million  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  has  left  the  authorization  open- 
ended  for  fiscal  year  1975  and  1976  be- 
cause of  its  inability  to  determine  what 
the  costs  of  these  programs  would  be 
for  these  2  fiscal  years,  because  of  the 
growth  that  is  taking  place. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
that  the  gentleman  pointed  out  that  this 
is  open-ended,  and  as  I  understand  it,  the 
other  body — sometimes  known  as  the 
"upping"  body — has  already  agreed  on 
something  like  $300  million  for  1975  and 
$400  million  for  1976.  This  is  a  program 
that  started  in  fiscal  year  1966  with  a 
total  appropriation,  as  I  recall,  of  $5 
million. 

It  went  to  about  $80  million  in  this 
fiscal  year  and  under  the  terms  of  this 
bill  would  go  to  about  $145  million,  which 
is,  believe  me.  something  of  an  increase. 
This  thing  is  fast  approaching  the  stage 
of  being  in  orbit. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  seems  to  be  a  growing 
appetite  for  culture  in  the  comitry.  Some 
people  think  it  is  good,  I  guess,  and  some 
people  think  it  is  bad. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I 
understand  this  bill  is  supported  by  the 
administration? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Yes.  that  is 
my  tmderstanding.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  I  wonder  if  there  is 
anyone  here  who  can  tell  me  whether 
the  administration  will  be  satisfied  with 
$145  million,  almost  double  the  amount 
for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  should  add.  with  reference 
to  the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  that  my  report  in- 
dicates that  no  departmental  letters  are 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  but  we  were 
told  that  the  administration  figure  Is 


$145  million,  so  I  assume  that  they  ap- 
proved of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  same  administration  that  has  been 
impounding  funds  and  instituting  cut- 
offs and  cutbacks  of  other  funds,  except 
for  the  arts  and  humanities,  whatever 
that  is.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further,  so  I  may  inquire  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  »Mr.  Brade- 
mas 1 . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  jientleman  from  Iowa.  Mr.  Gross*. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Brademas  >  can  tell  us  whether  the  ad- 
ministration will  be  satisfied  with  $145 
million  next  year,  and  $300  million  in  1975 
and  $400  million  in  1976. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  the  first  time.  I  might  say  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross*. 
that  I  have  been  asked  to  explain  the 
thinking  of  this  administration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  must  in- 
clude them  somehow  or  other  in  his 
thinking. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  hope  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  <  Mr.  Gross  )  would  turn  his  request 
in  to  a  Member  from  the  side  of 
the  aisle  which  is  represented  by  the 
administration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross  » . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Brademas*  where  this  bill  origi- 
nated. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  originated  with  a  legislative  proposal 
by  President  Nixon,  as  well  as  by  bills 
introduced  by  Members  of  the  House, 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans,  as  well 
as  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  it  came  out  of  the 
committee  of  which  the  gentleman  is  a 
member? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  am  delighted  to  say 
that  it  was  reported  favorably  by  the 
subcommittee  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair,  without  a  single  dissenting  vote 
from  either  the  majority  or  minority 
members,  and  it  won  such  widespread 
support  of  the  full  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  that  it  was  approved 
by  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  it  is  pretty  clear  the 
gentleman  is  on  the  same  wavelength  as 
the  administration. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  am  delighted  to  say 
for  the  first  time  this  year  I  find  myself 
enthusiastically  on  the  same  wavelength 
as  the  administration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  all  in  behalf  of  the 
arts  and  humanities.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Kemp). 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding. 

I  would  say  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  and  my  friend,  who 
heads  up  the  subcommittee  that  as  one 
member  of  the  full  committee,  I  opposed 
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the  excessive  level  of  authorization  in 
committee.  I  would  point  out  that  tomor- 
row I  am  going  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  continue  funding  on  the  basis  of 
tlie  1973  level,  which  would  be  $80  mil- 
lion. 

As  I  understand  the  authorization 
levels  that  they  started  in  1969  at  $22 
million  and  would  go  to  $40  million  in 
1976  in  the  Senate  version. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  WiU  the  gentleman 
from  Dlinois  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  Please  let  me  finish  my 
statement  first  and  I'll  be  happy  to  yield. 

We  sat  here  a  few  moments  ago  and 
heard  the  colloquy  between  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  gentleman  from  Arlcansas 
(Mr.  Mills). 

As  I  understand  it,  not  trying  to  quote 
him  directly,  tiie  essence  of  his  remarks 
was  that  unless  this  Nation  changes  its 
spending  habit,  it  could  very  well  be  that 
we  will  be  bankrupt  at  some  future  point. 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  move  toward 
a  point  in  the  future  of  this  legislation 
that  would  include  $400  million  in  1976 
for  the  arts  and  humanities  withoiit 
helping  bankrupt  this  Nation.  \ 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield?  V 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  will  be 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Earlier  I  had  been 
asked  to  defend  the  thinking  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  I  indicated  I  did  not 
feel  I  was  the  appropriate  person  to  do 
so.  Now  I  want  to  say  to  my  friend  from 
New  York  that  I  certainly  do  not  feel  I 
ought  to  have  to  defend  the  actions  of 
the  other  body,  because  it  is  the  bill  in 
the  other  body  to  which  the  gentleman 
refers  which  provides  $400  million  by 
1976  for  these  programs. 

That  is  not  true  of  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration here.  The  bill  under  consid- 
eration contains  the  amoimt  of  money 
requested  by  President  Nixon  in  his  budg- 
et. It  does  not  contain  any  more  money 
for  that,  and  I  know  my  friend  from 
New  York  will  not  mind  if  I  say  to  him 
that  his  figures  are  inaccurate.  The  biU 
does  not  contain  $400  million. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KEMP.  What  plans  do  we  have  for 
the  bill  for  1975  and  1976? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  have  no  plans  for 
the  bill  for  1976. 

Mr.  KEMP.  What  does  the  bill  say' 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  bill  says  such 
sums  as  the  Congress  may  deem  neces- 
sary in  both  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976. 
Tliis,  may  I  say  to  my  friend  from  New 
York  further.  Is  exactly  what  the  ad- 
ministration requested  in  respect  to  that. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Regardless  of  what  the 
administration  says,  I  think  that  is  what 
concerns  many  of  us  here  today,  that  is, 
"such  sums  as  may  be  necessary." 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  KEMP.  We  hope  to  amend  that 
part  of  it,  also. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 


Mr.  PEYSER.  So  that  there  is  at  least 
a  Republican  voice  that  was  on  the  com- 
mittee stating  the  administration  posi- 
tion, the  administration  has  enthusiasti- 
cally endorsed  the  $145  million  figure, 
and  they  have  sent  their  representatives 
to  the  committee  and  made  it  clear  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  it  is  what  they  were 
looking  for. 

We  worked  within  the  $145  million 
figure  for  the  coming  year.  So  in  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  the  administration  certainly  did 
aggressively  put  forward  this  figure  and 
aggressively  supported  it  in  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  would  like  to  respond  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  I  imderstand  It,  the 
Nixon  administration  also  endorsed  en- 
thusiastically a  $10  billion  increase  in 
the  debt  ceiling,  too.  Is  that  right?  Or 
was  it  $20  billion  that  was  requested? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  think  we  are  talking 
on  this  bill  and  talking  about  a  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  money  for  a  tre- 
mendous program  for  this  country. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  I  still  have  the  time. 

I  think  the  rule  provides  for  1  hour  of 
general  debate  imder  an  open  rule. 
Therefore  I  hope  we  can  adopt  the  rule. 
There  is  obviously  great  interest  in  this 
measure,  and  we  can  then  proceed  to 
debate  the  bill  under  the  rule. 

I  urge  Adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  McSPADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  Hou.se  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Conunittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  3926)  to  extend  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  of  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE   COMMITTEE   OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
.rlderation  of  the  bill  H.R.  3926,  with  Mr. 
Young  of  Texas  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qxtie) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Tlie  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  . 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  8  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3936,  a  bill  to  extend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965. 


I  should,  at  the  outset,  Mr.  Speaker, 
commend  in  particular  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkins)  ;  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  ;  the 
distinguislied  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie)  ;  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eshlebian)  ;  as 
well  as  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Meeds)  ;  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Lehman)  ;  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Hansen)  ;  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Petser)  for 
their  outstaniJing  efforts  in  developing 
tills  measure  and  seeing  it  through  the 
committee. 

BACKGROUND 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Foimda- 
tion  on  the  Arts  and  the  Himianities  Act 
was  estabhshed  in  1965  by  Public  Law 
89-209  and  was,  thereafter,  amended 
in  1967  and  1970. 

The  1965  legislation  created  the  foun- 
dation and  its  two  cooperative  operating 
entities,  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  and  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities. 

Since  1966,  Mr.  Chairman,  funds  under 
the  act  have  increased  from  $5,034,308 
to  the  $76.2  million  appropriated  for  fis- 
cal year  1973. 

COMRirrTEE  ACTION 

The  bill  before  us  today,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  essentially  a  combination  of  a 
bill  cosponsored  by  members  of  the  sub- 
committee and  another  measiu'e  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Mirmesota, 
(Mr.  QxnE)  together  with  myself  and 
other  members  of  the  committee,  on  be- 
half of  the  administration. 

The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Educa-, 
tion,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair, 
held  7  days  of  hearings  on  these  mea- 
sures, 3  days  in  joint  hearings  with  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities, chaired  by  Senator  Claiborne 
Pell  of  Rhode  Island,  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  testimony  we  heard, 
from  administration  witnesses,  repre- 
sentatives of  State  ai-ts  and  humani- 
ties programs,  as  well  as  from  public 
witnesses,  including  distinguished  artists 
and  scholars,  empha,sized  the  progress 
made  since  1965  by  both  endowments. 

And  the  testimony  indicated,  as  well, 
that  both  endowments  have  developed 
the  capacity  fully  to  utiUze  increased 
funding,  and,  indeed,  that  increased 
funding  is  essential  if  we  are  adequate- 
ly to  stimulate  the  kinds  of  artistic  and 
scholarly  activities  supported  by  tlie 
endowments. 

PROVISIONS    OF    THE   BILL 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  briefly  to 
tell  the  House  of  the  following  major 
provisions  in  the  bill  before  us: 

Increased  authorizations; 

Changes  in  Str.te  allotments  and 
matching  requirements; 

Regional  programing:  and 

Grantmaking    authority   of   the   two 
chainnen  of  the  endowments. 
rcTJDiNO  AimioRizrD 

With  respect  to  the  authorizations 
provided  in  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
3926    provides     $145     million,     equally 
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divided  between  the  two  endowments, 
for  fiscal  year  1974 — a  figure  which  is 
also  the  administration's  budget  request. 
For  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976,  we  also 
adopted  the  administration's  language 
by  providing  for  "such  sums  as  Congress 
may  deem  necessary"  for  Federal  support 
of  arts  and  humanities  programs.  As  I 
say,  this  provision  was  requested  by  the 
administration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
the  witnesses  before  our  subcommittee 
were  unanimous  in  their  praise  of  the 
work  of  the  two  endowments,  and  they 
told  us,  also,  that  both  agencies  could 
effectively  use  these  additional  funds. 

ARTS   BtTDGET    INADEQtTATE 

Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand 
that  the  arts  endowment's  program  of 
"artists-in-schools",  which  reaches  2,700 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  across 
the  Nation,  would,  if  extended  to  the 
90,000  schools  in  our  land,  cost  over  $75 
million. 

Similar  gaps  between  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  endowment  and  the  great 
needs  in  the  arts  can  be  seen  in  other 
programs: 

Touring  professional  theater  com- 
panies last  year  were  able  to  visit  only 
27  of  the  20,000  communities  with  popu- 
lations below  50.000; 

The  expansion  arts  program  can  fund 
only  10  percent  of  the  requests  it  receives 
for  programs  to  assist  the  residents  of 
inner  cities  and  rural  areas; 

Eighty  million  dollars  will  be  required 
to  preserve  just  films  made  prior  to  1951, 
which  are  rapidly  disintegrating. 

NEEDS   IN   THE    HUMANTTIES 

I  should  observe  also  that  similar  prob- 
lems, with  respect  to  available  funds  and 
the  overwhelming  number  of  requests, 
exist  within  the  humanities  endowment. 

Consider : 

That  in  fiscal  year  1972,  the  number  of 
applications  to  the  humanities  endow- 
ment increased  by  34  percent; 

That  of  the  4,500  grant  requests  re- 
ceived by  the  endowment,  only  1,100 
could  be  funded ; 

That  many  of  the  3,400  applications 
that  were  rejected  were  applications  of 
substantial  scholarly  merit. 

So  I  want  to  assure  the  House,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  funding  provided  in 
this  bill  is  not  excessive,  and  that,  indeed, 
both  endowments  cduld  make  good  use  of 
even  greater  funding  if  we  had  the 
moneys  available. 

STATE  ARTS  ALLOTMENTS 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  also  provides 
an  increase  in  the  minimum  allotment  to 
the  State  arts  agencies,  from  the  existing 
$65,000,  to  $200,000. 

The  State  arts  councils,  authorized  In 
the  original  1965  legislation,  have  greatly 
encouraged  arts  programs  within  State 
boundaries,  and  the  committee  is  satis- 
fied that  these  agencies  are  now  fully 
able  to  utilize  increased  funds. 

And  the  bill  before  us  today,  Mr. 
Chairman,  provides  broad  new  authority 
for  innovation  by  the  States  arts  agen- 
cies, by  waiving,  in  special  circumstances, 
the  50-to-50  matching  requirement  on 
the  part  of  the  grantees.  The  new  provi- 
sions stipulate  that,  after  matching  the 
minimum    allotment    of    $200,000,    the 


States  may  spend  up  to  20  percent  of 
their  funds  to  pay  for  up  to  100  percent 
of  the  costs  of  projects  and  programs. 

The  committee  adopted  these  provi- 
sions in  the  belief  that  certain  new  pro- 
grams might  require  100-percent  funding 
if  they  are  to  be  successful. 

REGIONAL  PROGRAMS 

The  bill  also  provides  tliat  States  may 
fund  regional  arts  programs,  these  sup- 
ported by  multi-State  groups,  where  re- 
sources can  be  pooled  to  support  the  arts 
so  as  to  make  the  most  significant  impact 
on  the  widest  possible  audience. 

I  should  tell  the  House  that  we  antici- 
pate that  providing  for  regional  arts  pro- 
grams will  be  of  particular  value  in 
sparsely  populated  States  with  limited 
arts  resources. 

CHAIRMAN'S    GRANTS 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  say  a 
word  about  the  provisions  in  H.R.  3926 
which  authorize  the  chairmen  of  the  two 
endowments  to  approve,  at  their  own 
discretion,  grant  applications  for  $20,000 
or  less. 

The  existing  IcgL'^lation  authorizes  each 
chairman  to  make  grants  for  $10,000  or 
less  without  seeking  the  approval  of  tlie 
appropriate  Council. 

The  administration,  however,  re- 
quested tliat  the  authority  for  these 
"chairmen's  grants"  be  set  at  $25,000, 
and  the  bill,  as  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee, accepts  that  suggestion,  but  sets 
the  figure  at  $20,000. 

I  should  stress  to  my  colleagues,  how- 
ever, that  the  bill  limits  this  grantmaking 
authority  to  a  maximum  of  10  percent  of 
the  moneys  appropriated  for  the  national 
progiams  of  each  of  the  endowments. 

I  should  also  note  that  the  committee 
does  not  anticipate  the  utilization  of  the 
full  10-percent  authority,  particularly 
since  only  approximately  4  percent  of 
national  program  money  has  been  used 
for  "chairmen's  grants"  in  tlie  last  few 
years. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  supporting  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today. 

The  bill  is  the  result  of  extensive  delib- 
eration on  the  part  of  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Education  as  well  as  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

The  bill  provides  a  much  needed  in- 
crease in  funds  to  lielp  stimulate  artistic 
and  scholarly  endeavors. 

Tlus  measure  builds  solidly  on  the 
achievements  of  existing  State  arts  pro- 
grams and  provides  authority  for  innova- 
tive new  approaches  to  State  funding  of 
the  arts. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  has  re- 
ceived impressive  bipartisan  support, 
having  been  reiwrted  out  of  my  subcom- 
mittee with  but  one  dissenting  vote  and 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  by  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  legislation  for  tlie  arts 
and  the  humanities  has  always  enjoyed 
support  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  as 
well  as  from  the  executive  branch. 

Indeed,  I  recall  in  this  respect,  that  in 
1965  President  Johnson  told  the  89th 
Congress : 

This  Congress  will  couslder  many  programs 
which  will  leave  an  enduring  mark  on  Amer- 


ican life.  But  it  may  well  be  that  passage  of 
this  legislation,  modest  as  It  is,  will  help 
secure  for  this  Congress  a  sure  and  honored 
place  In  the  story  of  the  advance  of  our 
civilization. 

And  when  Pi-esident  Nixon,  3  yeais 
ago,  endorsed  extending  the  Foimdation, 
he  said: 

Pew  investments  we  could  make  would  give 
us  so  great  a  return  in  terms  of  human  un- 
derstanding, human  satisfaction,  and  the  in- 
tangible but  essential  qualities  of  grace, 
beauty,  and  spiritual  fulfillment. 

And  President  Nixon  returned  to  this 
theme  agaui  in  March  of  this  year,  when 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  report  on 
human  resources,  he  said: 

.  .  .  renewed  faith  in  ourselves  also  arises 
from  a  deeper  understanding  of  who  we  are, 
where  we  liave  come  from  and  where  we  are 
going  ...  an  understanding  to  which  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  can  make  a  great  con- 
tribution .... 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  believes  that  Government  should 
support  the  arts  and  humanities  provid- 
ing there  is  a  little  money  left  over. 

For  tliere  will  never  be  money  left  over. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  therefore,  to  sup- 
port the  measure  before  us  today,  not  be- 
cause the  arts  and  humanities  deserve 
this  token  support,  but  because  in  their 
own  right,  they  are  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  human  spirit. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jer.sey.  Mr, 
Chairman,  will  tlie  gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson). 
the  original  sponsor  of  this  legislation 
and  one  who  can  justifiably  claim  great 
credit  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
grams which  have  since  been  supported 
imder  it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  my  gi'eat  and  beloved  friend  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying  and  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  for  what  they 
have  done  on  this  piece  of  legislation.  It 
has  been  nothing  short  of  amazing  to  see 
the  growth  and  success  of  the  arts  and 
humanities  programs.  I  cannot  help  but 
include  congratulations  in  particular  for 
Miss  Nancy  Hanks,  Chairman  of  tlie  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
Ronald  S.  Berman,  Chaii-man  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  has  been  my  per- 
sonal privilege  to  be  associated  with  leg- 
islation concerning  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
since  before  the  inception  of  this  agency. 
I  was,  in  fact,  the  original  sponsor  of 
the  legislation  now  so  brilliantly  being 
sponsored  by  my  friend  Mr.  Brademas. 

I  recall,  with  great  satisfaction,  that 
day  m  September,  1965  when  the  original 
bill  creating  the  Foimdation  was  debated 
on  the  fi(X)r  of  this  House.  At  that  time  I 
praised  the  cosponsors  of  the  bill  for 
their  great  vision;  I  repeat  that  praise 
today.  For  I  believe  that  few  actions 
taken  by  this  House  reflect  more  honor 
upon  it  than  did  the  beginning  years  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
and  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  these  two 
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agencies  have  been  in  existence  less  than 
8  years.  Yet  during  those  intervening 
years,  the  actions  of  both  have  more 
than  borne  out  the  hopes  the  Congress 
expressed  for  them. 

We  are  asked,  this  year,  to  take  action 
on  reauthorization  of  the  two  endow- 
ments and  eventually,  to  appropriate 
funds  for  them  at  a  higher  level  than 
before.  That  request  comes  at  a  time,  for 
many  of  us,  which  requires  considerable 
soul-searching. 

For  while  the  level  of  authorization 
for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  will  be  in- 
creased by  this  legislation,  we  are  being 
asked,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  some 
serious  cuts  in  the  levels  of  funding  for 
other  programs  many  of  us  have  long 
supported.  A  number  of  those  programs 
fall  in  the  areas  of  education  and  social 
welfare — areas  which  are  clearly  of  the 
highest  priority  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  people  of  this  Nation. 

The  question  then,  logically  becomes: 
Why  should  we  grant  an  increase  to  this 
program  while  we  are  being  asked  to  cut 
back  on  others  of  equal  value,  when,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
is  often  being  frustrated  by  refusals  to 
allocate  and  use  funds  at  levels  we  feel 
are  compatible  with  the  needs  of  our 
educational  institutions  and  social  agen- 
cies? 

That  is  an  honest  question  and  it  is 
germane  to  our  debate  on  this  legislation. 

Responding  to  it,  I  am  constrained  to 
point  out  that  most  of  us  who  support 
increased  fimding  for  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Human- 
ities are  equally  strong  supporters  of 
nearly  all  other  programs  which  are  of 
direct  social  benefit  to  all  citizens.  We 
do  not.  by  any  means,  ask  that  fimds 
for  such  programs  should  be  diverted  or 
redirected  to  the  arts  and  humanities. 
All  of  these  programs — elementary  and 
secondary  education,  education,  and 
training  for  the  handicapped,  rehabilita- 
tive programs  of  all  kinds — all  of  these 
programs  and  many  others  are  of  critical 
Importance  to  the  effort  to  make  this  Na- 
tion a  better  one. 

Not  too  many  days  ago.  my  distin- 
guished colleague  in  the  Senate  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  noted  that  the 
people  who  would  cut  many  of  these  pro- 
grams do  not  serve  in  any  elective  ca- 
pacity, that  they  are  not  on  the  com- 
mittees bringing  this  reauthorization 
legislation  for  the  Foundation  to  the 
floor,  nor  do  they  serve  in  any  delibera- 
tive capacity  on  committees  directly  in- 
volved in  the  consideration  of  the  priori- 
ties any  social  or  educational  programs 
must  have  in  our  society. 

Senator  Pell  felt — and  I  emphatically 
concur  in  his  feeling — that  our  Federal 
budget  is  large  enough  to  include  the  so- 
cial and  education  programs  as  well  as 
increased  funding  for  both  the  arts  and 
the  humanities.  Senator  Pell  expressed 
it  very  economically  when  he  said: 

This  Increase  Is  not  a  contradiction,  but 
a  continuation  of  our  commitment  to  human 
beings  and  the  well-being  of  the  Nation. 

For  my  own  part,  let  me  say  that  I 
believe  that  a  nation  that  can  devote 
close  to  $80  billion  a  year  to  defense  can 
find  $72  million  for  the  arts  and  humani- 


ties. Especially  when  we  know  that  we 
are  investing  that  i$72  million  in  a  proven 
program,  a  program  that  works,  a  pro- 
gram that  reaches  people  and  enhances 
the  quality  of  life  of  all  oiu*  citizens  and 
insures  the  preservation  and  transmis- 
sion of  a  rich  cultural  heritage  to  those 
who  will  come  after  us. 

Speaking  very  practically,  what  would 
$10  or  $12  million  mean  if  it  were  chopped 
from  this  program?  Could  it  have  any 
possibility  of  being  used  for  a  program 
even  close  to  the  importance  and  overall 
value  of  the  arts  and  the  humanities? 

The  Congress  has  had  numerous  ex- 
periences these  past  2  years  in  trying  to 
secure  funds  for  badly  needed  social  pro- 
grams, only  to  see  legislation  vetoed  or 
blocked.  It  has  seen  funds  appropriated 
for  education  and  social  programs  only 
to  have  those  funds  pass  the  year  luiused. 

There  is  no  question — no  serious  ques- 
tion, at  least — that  the  work  of  the  Arts 
Endowment  and  the  Humanities  Endow- 
ment are  of  great  worth  to  our  people 
and  our  society  as  a  whole.  And  here  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  allow  funds  to  go 
into  programs  of  proven  worth.  Even 
critics  or  those  who  have  tried  to  cut 
back  on  the  level  of  authorization  at  this 
time  have  given  full  credit  to  the  worth 
of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities.  They  have  ques- 
tioned only  the  level  of  funding  this  year. 

I  have  no  desire  to  retrace  old  history. 
Yet  I  come  back,  once  more,  to  our 
original  debate  about  this  agency — a  de- 
bate which  dramatically  emphasizes  the 
extent  to  which  these  two  endowments 
have  abided  by  the  mandate  we  gave 
them. 

We  urged  the  agencies  to  be  respon- 
sive to  the  expressed  needs  of  individual 
artists,  scholars  and  arts  organizations — 
and  they  have  done  so  with  increasing 
determination,  broadening  the  base  of 
their  advisory  panels  from  the  field,  seek- 
ing out  young  people  and  those  who 
are  isolated  from  the  major  cultural  cen- 
ters of  our  society,  offering  hope  for 
study  and  research  and  creative  time  to 
those  individuals  committed  to  a  pro- 
fessional pursuit  of  careers  in  the  arts 
or  in  humanistic  fields.  We  directed  them 
to  find  new  ways  to  make  the  arts  ger- 
mane within  our  education  system — and 
they  have  responded  with  the  largest 
and  most  successful  program  placing  pro- 
fessional artists  in  direct  contact  with 
elementary  and  secondary  school  stu- 
dents all  across  the  Nation.  We  warned 
them  that  support  from  Federal  dollars 
should  not.  in  any  way,  tempt  them  to 
interfere  with  or  attempt  to  manipulate 
the  artistic  decisionmaking  of  any  or- 
ganization or  individual  given  assist- 
ance— and  the  record  shows  that  there 
have  been  no  incidents  of  this  kind  in 
nearly  eight  years.  We  urged  them  to 
make  maximum  efforts  to  bring  top  qual- 
ity professional  arts  performances  to 
much  wider  audiences — and  they  have 
given  this  coimtry  the  most  extensive 
touring  programs  in  all  of  the  arts  in 
its  history. 

Today  our  major  dance  companies, 
symphony  orchestras,  opera  companies 
and  theater  organizations  are  reaching 
hundreds  of  tliousands  of  citizens  in 
every  area  of  the  Nation.  With  proper 


funding,  the  Arts  Endowment  will  be 
able  to  sharply  increase  the  access  our 
people  want  and  need  to  have  to  high 
quality  artistic  presentations  in  all  fields. 

In  the  beginning,  we  urged  the  Arts 
Endowment,  particularly,  to  devote  a 
large  part  of  its  resources  to  the  kinds 
of  projects  which  would  reach  that  com- 
mimity  of  citizens  which  has,  in  the  past,  • 
often  been  ignored  by  major  arts  insti- 
tutions. By  this,  of  course,  I  mean  those 
who  live  in  urban  ghettos,  in  relatively 
remote  rural  regions,  in  hospitals,  schools 
and  other  institutions  without  previous 
exposure  to  the  arts.  And  the  Arts  En- 
dowment has  dramatically  increased  its  , 
programs  in  all  of  these  areas.  Although 
I  have  no  wish  to  sound  parochial  in  thi^ 
matter,  I  think  I  can  best  illustrate  what 
I  mean  by  pointing  to  a  few  of  the  grants 
the  Arts  Endowment  has  made  in  my  own 
State. 

A  number  of  those  grants  have  been 
made  to  neighborhood  or  community 
centers,  for  example — to  the  Langston 
Hughes  House  of  Kuumba  in  Newark 
to  assist  its  performing  arts  groups,  to 
the  Newark  Commimity  Center  for  sup- 
port of  its  classes  In  music,  dance  and 
drama  for  nearly  a  thousand  inner-city 
children  and  to  the  New  Jersey  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  to  enable  it  to  carry  out 
a  number  of  concerts  for  general  audi- 
ences in  several  counties  around  the 
State.  In  particular,  I  want  to  point  to  a 
relatively  small  grant  to  the  Peters  Valley 
Craftsmen,  Inc. — one  of  the  first  grants 
made  in  the  field  of  the  crafts. 

I  cannot  say,  of  course,  that  any  of 
the  Arts  Endowment's  programs  or  those 
in  the  humanities  will  have  direct  bear- 
ing on  such  matters  as  crime  or  drug 
abuse  or  any  other  infraction  of  so- 
ciety's laws  or  mores.  But  I  think  I  can 
safely  assume  that  the  mind  of  a  child 
or  a  teenager  is  less  likely  to  become 
destructive,  either  to  himself  or  to  other 
people  or  their  property,  when  it  is  ac- 
tively involved  In  the  expenditure  of  his 
or  her  own  creative  energy. 

We  need  only  look  at  the  enormous 
sums  of  money  the  Congress  is  asked  to 
appropriate  for  law  enforcement,  for  the 
apprehension  and  punishment  of  crimi- 
nals and  for  drug  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams to  see  that  the  dollars  we  invest 
in  this  kind  of  potential  preventive  meas- 
ure are  minuscule  in  the  extreme. 

In  1974,  Federal  outlays  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  crime  will  total  almost  $2.6  bil- 
lion— I  repeat:  $2.6  billion.  The  request 
for  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration alone  is  close  to  $1  billion. 

If  we  add  to  this  the  expenditures  for 
law  enforcement  and  crime  reduction  at 
the  local  and  State  levels,  we  come  up 
with  a  figure  of  $18  billion  in  total  ex- 
penditures from  all  levels  of  government. 

It  seems  preeminently  plausible  to  me 
that  the  small  amount  of  money  we  put 
into  the  Arts  and  Humanities  may  be  the 
best  investment  we  can  make  in  the  Con- 
gress— an  investment  calculated  to  bring 
about  the  kind  of  meaningful  lives  and 
individual  self -worth  which  nearly  all  of 
us  believe  will  be  the  salvation  of  our 
coimtry. 

No  one  would  be  foolish  enough  to  say 
that  the  arts  "ciure"  crime.  But  It  is  de- 
monstrable that  a  knowledge  of  the  arts, 
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and  learning  to  become  an  artist,  can 
radically  alter  the  minds  and  the  lives  of 
men  and  women  who  have  been  im- 
prisoned for  crimes.  It  is  conceivable, 
therefoi'e,  I  think,  that  a  child  who  is  ex- 
posed to  the  learning  experience  of  work- 
ing with  a  good  poet  or  painter  in  the 
schools,  a  ghetto  youth  who  is  trained  in 
graphic  arts,  a  child  whose  life  is  touched 
by  music  and  literature  and  is  given  hope 
and  a  vision  beyond  the  limited  possi- 
bilities he  sees  around  him — it  is  not  only 
conceivable,  but  probable,  that  these 
children  will  find  the  resources  within 
themselves  to  meet  the  responsibility  of 
life  in  society  without  looking  for  the 
quick  "fix,"  the  "fast  buck"  or  reveiige 
against  "the  system." 

Talk  with  most  young  people  who  have 
been  into  drugs  and  you  will  find  that, 
while  there  were  many  reasons  for  ex- 
perimenting with  them,  the  underlying 
cause  is  generally  rooted  in  frustration 
and  boredom.  In  this  regard,  the  arts  are 
superbly  equipped  to  serve  as  an  anti- 
dote, for  they  are,  at  their  best,  exciting, 
stimulating,  enormously  enriching  and 
instructive. 

Seven  and  one-half  years  ago,  when  we 
first  considered  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  legisla- 
tion, many  of  us  who  supported  the  bill 
pointed  to  the  unfortunate  imbalance  be- 
tween what  the  U.S.  Government  was  do- 
ing to  aid  science  and  scientists  and  what 
we  had  traditionally  done  to  assist  the 
artists  and  humanities  of  om*  society. 

At  no  time,  however,  did  we  suggest 
that  the  funds  made  available  to  science 
or  scientists  should  be  cut  back  or  di- 
verted to  other  pmposes.  We  knew  then, 
we  know  now,  the  great  importance  of 
oui-  scientific  effort  to  ourselves  and  to 
the  world. 

So,  too,  "we  know  that,  at  this  juncture 
in  our  history,  the  question  is  not 
whether  wMnust  have  greater  support  for 
the  arts  and  for  humanistic  pursuits  at 
the  expense  of  equally  imperative  educa- 
tion and  social  programs.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  "either"  we  have  these  pro- 
grams "or"  we  cannot  have  increased 
support  for  the  arts. 

As  with  science,  so  it  must  be  with 
education,  social  programs  and  health 
projects — and  with  these  programs  for 
the  arts,  artists,  audiences,  scholars  and 
humanistic  institutions.  For  they  are  co- 
equal in  importance,  literally,  and  they 
must  be  so  treated. 

The  funds  asked  for  in  this  reauthori- 
zation bill  are  deserved  and,  by  the 
standards  of  other  items  in  the  Federal 
budget,  they  are  extraordinarily  modest. 

I  strongly  urge  support  far  this  bill 
as  a  commitment  on  the  part  of  this 
House  of  the  Congress  to  a  determined 
effort  to  bring  greater  opportunity  to  all 
Americans  for  fulfilled,  creative  lives. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

In  siunmary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
members  of  the  Committee  to  join  in 
supporting  the  bill  before  us  today. 

I  echo  the  congratulations  to  Miss 
Hanks  and  Dr.  Berman  for  directing  the 
work  of  the  two  endowments.  I  think  one 
of  the  reas(Mis  the  programs  supported 
by  this  legislation  have  enjoyed  such 
great  success  has  been  the  outstanding 


work  of  these  two  chairmen  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  these  programs  have  en- 
joyed the  support  from  both  the  Demo- 
cratic Presidents  and  Republican  Presi- 
dents and  the  Democi-atic  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  Republican  Members 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  read- 
ing the  committee  report  on  H.R.  3926, 
I  notice  on  page  18  the  committee  states, 
and  I  quote  from  the  report: 

The  committee  does,  however,  stress  that 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
should  cooperate,  to  the  extent  possible,  with 
existing  State  agencies  for  the  humanities. 

During  the  debate  of  this  measure  in 
the  other  body,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen)  offered  an  amendment 
wliich  added  the  words  "designated 
State  humanities  agencies"  after  the 
words  "Federal  programs"  of  section  7 
(d) .  Tlie  other  body  passed  this  measure 
unanimously,  and  is  part  of  the  bill. 

During  that  debate,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  inserted  into  the  Record  a  copy  of 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Ronald  Berman,  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities,  dated  April  10,  1973.  which 
states  Mr.  Berman 's  strong  approval  of 
this  aproach.  I  will  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent when  the  Committee  rises  that  this 
letter  be  put  in  the  Record  at  this  point : 
National  Endowment 

FOR  THE  Humanities. 
Washington,  D.C..  April  10,  1973. 
Hon.  Lloyd  Bentsen, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bentsen  :  Stephen  Wexler  of 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  has  Informed  me  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  NEH  legislation.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  find  this  amendment  not  only 
entirely  acceptable  but  indeed  perceptive  and 
helpful.  You  may  rest  assured  that  we  will 
do  our  best  to  implement  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  proposed  change,  and  I  am  personally 
most  grateful  to  you  for  the  attentive 
thought  you  have  given  to  the  Endowment's 
purposes  and  procedures. 

Naturally  we  have  discussed  the  pending 
legislation  with  many  of  the  26  members  of 
OUT  board,  the  National  Council  on  the  Hu- 
manities. Being  simply  private  citizens,  they 
are,  as  I'm  sure  you  understand,  deeply  con- 
cerned about  potential  changes  in  programs 
which  they  have  originated  and  to  which 
they  have  deep  personal  commitments  within 
their  states.  In  the  attempt  to  clarify  the 
situation,  some  of  them  may,  I  think,  have 
tried  excessively  to  make  themselves  heard: 
this  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  and  I  assure 
you  that  we  will  try  as  hard  as  possible  to 
keep  their  reactions  from  Interfering  with 
normal  Congressional  procedures. 

May  I  take  this  occasion  of  making  It  a 
matter  of  record  that  we  intend  to  review 
proposals  emanating  from  state  councils  and 
Indeed  to  stlmtUate  them  at  aU  appropriate 
times.  This  confers  upon  us  the  obligation 
not  only  to  cooperate  with  these  designated 
groups  but  to  take  the  best  occasion  of  fund- 
ing their  Justified  proposals. 

We    would    like   to   thank   you   for   your 
patience  in  this  matter,  and  for  your  con- 
tinued interest  in  the  Humanities. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Berman, 

Chairman. 

This  does  not  mandate  the  creation  of 
new  humanities  coimcils,  but  it  does  al- 
low these  programs  to  be  coordinated 
through  State  agencies  when  there  are 
State  agencies  already  In  existence.  This 
Is  the  situation  we  face  in  the  State  of 


Texas:  We  have  a  Texa.j  Committee  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities.  This  agency  is 
receiving  more  and  more  support  from 
the  Texas  legislature  as  these  arts  and 
humanities  programs  become  more  pop- 
ular with  the  people.  I  have  spoken  to 
the  chairman  and  to  members  of  the 
committee  about  this  ix>ssible  change  in 
the  House  bill,  and  it  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  our  conferees  will  agree  to  this 
amendment,  as  the  Senate  has  already 
done,  and  I  ask  for  that  consideration. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
express  my  wholehearted  support  for 
H.R.  3926.  which  authorizes  a  3-year  ex- 
tension for  the  National  Foimdation  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities,  as  well  as  a 
$145  million  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1974. 

The  Foundation,  which  is  comprised 
of  a  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
and  a  corresponding  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  was  established  in  1965  as  an 
ongoing  source  of  public  support  for  the 
kinds  of  creative  and  cultmal  activities 
which  have  never  been  adequately  fund- 
ed in  this  coimtry  through  private  re- 
sources alone.  It  was  indeed  encouraging 
to  learn  that  the  administration  did  not 
intend  to  phase  this  program  out,  but 
had  rather  decided  to  recommend  a  siza- 
ble increase  in  funding.  In  fact,  the  $145 
million  appropriation  for  1974  represents 
an  80  percent  increase  over  the  fiscal 
1973  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  excellent  example  of 
the  need  for  this  Federal  support  ap- 
pears in  today's  New  York  Daily  News. 
An  article  by  Ron  Eyer  entitled  "People 
Are  Seeking  More  Cultural  Fare"  reveals 
the  findings  of  an  interesting  survey  re- 
cently by  Louis  Harris  &  Associates 
into  the  cultural  attitudes  of  average 
American  men  and  women.  The  results 
show  that  thez'e  is  a  surprisinsly  high 
percentage  of  citizens  in  this  courHrVTwho 
would  avail  themselves  of  culturaH^^i- 
ties  if  there  were  greater  access  to  thea- 
ters and  galleries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  strive  to  create 
an  atmosphere  in  which  the  arts  will 
fiourish  in  America.  The  National  Fomi- 
dation  has  already  contributed  greatly 
to  tliis  end.  I  would  exhort  my  colleagues 
to  continue  this  vital  support  by  voting 
in  favor  of  increased  funding  for  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities, as  contained  in  H.R.  3926. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Meeds  >,  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  State 
of  Washington  is  known  for  its  gi'eat 
beauties  of  nature.  Increasingly,  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State  are  taking  gi-eat  pride  in 
their  cultural  achievements  and  the  op- 
portunities afforded  to  all  of  its  people  to 
participate  in  and  appreciate  the  arts  in 
all  their  forms. 

Washington  State  was  the  one  in  the 
Nation  that  created  a  far-ranging  cul- 
tural enrichment  program  following  the 
transfer  of  title  III  authority  from  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education.  We  are  certain 
that  the  State's  continuation  of  this  pro- 
gram has  been  beneficial  to  all  the  arts  in 
our  State. 

The  cultural  development  of  Washing- 
ton has  been  encouraged — with  effective 
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use  of  modest  sums  fend  great  imagina- 
tion— by  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  working  in  closest  cooperation 
with  civic,  educational,  and  cultural 
leaders  in  the  State.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  past  few  years  have  seen  severe  eco- 
nomic problems  in  some  areas  of  the 
State.  I  note  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
growth  in  the  arts  has  been  phenomenal. 
Audiences  are  up.  participation  is  wide- 
spread, and  private  and  State  and  mu- 
nicipal moneys  have  increased  substan- 
tially. One  of  the  strengths  of  the  arts 
endowment  program  is  that  small 
amounts  of  Federal  moneys  are  used  to 
encourage  funding  from  other  sources. 
And  they  are  used  to  make  the  benefits 
of  the  arts  more  widely  available,  not 
only  in  our  State  but  in  our  region.  It 
was  a  source  of  great  pride  to  the  people 
of  the  State  of  V/ashington.  that  the 
Seattle  Symphony  has  toured  Alaska  in 
each  of  the  past  2  years  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  in  partnership  with  the  Alaska 
Charitable  Foundation,  who.se  members 
Include  the  New  England  Fish  Co.. 
Whitney  Fidalgo,"  Western  Airlines,  and 
Sea-Land  Service  and  other  business 
and  community  sources.  In  1972  the 
symphony  spent  6  days  in  Alaska,  played 
37  concerts  in  20  communities,  and  was 
heacd  by  an  audience  of  some  18.000 
people — 6  percent  of  the  population  in 
less  than  a  week.  This  pa'-.t  year  there 
were  34  performances  and  9  master 
classes. 

The  symphony  also  tour.';  extensivel; 
in  the  State.  This  past  season  there  we 
54  performances  outside  of  Seattle. 
Bellingham  and  Everett,  for  example, 
there  were  concerts  for  adults  an*lhen 
there  were  very  imaginative  school  con- 
certs, a  program  that  include.Syfilm  and 
an  actor  and  is  conceu3«d-wini  Ameri- 
can literature,  vi.sual  arts  and  music. 
When  the  symphony  played  in  the  San 
Juan  Islands,  which  have  a  total  resident 
population  of  3.400,  1,400  people  at- 
tended. 

Funds  from  the  National  Endovmient 
for  the  Arts  have  also  been  used  to  fi- 
nance outreach  programs  by  the  Seattle 
Opera  Association.  These  programs  have 
included  low-cost  student  matinees, 
three  annual  concerts  in  other  parts  of 
Washington  State,  college  opera  work- 
shops, training  programs  for  young  peo- 
ple, public  service  lectures,  and  periodic 
performances  before  isolated  groups  such 
as  senior  citizens  and  retarded  children. 
Much  of  the  Seattle  Opera's  activity 
outside  its  regular  main  season  has  been 
financed  in  this  manner. 

It  is  also  a  subject  of  great  interest  to 
me  that  so  many  of  the  endowment's 
programs  have  been  particularly  success- 
ful and  visible.  This  joint  program  with 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  involves 
poetry,  the  visual  arts,  film,  and  dance  in 
Washington.  Other  arts  are  included  in 
some  of  the  other  States.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  professional  artists 
Is  increasing  the  children's  powers  of 
perception  and  their  ability  to  communi- 
cate creatively. 

Almost  without  exception  the  program 
has  been  applauded  by  teachers,  super- 
intendents, children  and  artists.  The  pro- 
gram affects  only  2,700  out  of  the  tens 
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of  thousands  of  schools  in  the  Nation. 
It  involves  some  1,250  artists  and  there 
are  many  more  who  would  Uke  to  par- 
ticipate. This,  like  all  programs  of  the 
endowment,  involves  local  moneys  and 
participation  and  this  particular  one  is 
handled  by  tiie  State  arts  agencies. 

The  endowment  has  relatively  small 
and  new  programs— that  I  hope  will  be 
increased— for  placing  artists  and  crafts- 
men in  residence  at  our  institutions  of 
higher  education.  Western  Washington 
State  College  in  Bellingham  has  partici- 
pated in  this  program  for  each  of  the 
past  2  years.  It  is  quite  clear  all  over  this 
country  that  our  colleges  and  imiversities 
are  going  to  have  to  become  more  in- 
volved in  the  creative  arts,  and  I  believe 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  has 
an  important  role  to  play  in  this  regard. 
Indeed,  funds  from  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities legislation  has  sparked  renewed 
interest  in  the  arts  not  only  in  Wash- 
ington State  but  all  over  this  Nation- 
funds  v.hich  have  enhanced  the  arts  and 
enriched  the  lives  of  many  Americans. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch>. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  renewing 
funding  for  the  National  Endowment  of 
the  Arts  and  Humanities.  As  an  original 
sponsor  of  this  program,  and  a  strong 
supporter  of  its  continuance  for  the  past 
5  years,  I  have  many  times  risen  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  increased  fund- 
ing for  fhe.se  vitally  important  programs, 
and  I  am  happy  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  do  so  again  today. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  have  had  a  .significant 
impact  in  my  home  State.  By  working 
through  the  Michigan  Council  for  the 
Arts  and  others,  the  endowment  has 
promoted  such  widely  recognized  proj- 
ects as  Artrain,  which  has  brought  the 
masterpieces  of  the  great  artists  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  not  only  in  Michigan 
but  throughout  the  Midwest.  Michigan 
has  benefited  in  a  host  of  other  areas 
from  the  work  of  the  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  but  it  is  the  lesser  known  area  of 
the  humanities  which  I  wish  to  address 
myself  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  to  attain  a 
fuller  understanding  of  the  problems  we 
Americans  face,  we  must  not  ignore  those 
subjects  which  fall  into  that  elusive  cat- 
egory, "the  humanities."  An  understand- 
ing of  our  natures— what  has  made  us 
what  we  are  and  made  us  build  the 
country  that  we  have  built  is  the  only 
means  we  have  of  placing  our  science 
and  technology  in  perspective.  The  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities  is 
the  only  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment directly  and  explicitly  concerned 
with  the  study  of  these  values  and  with 
the  dissemination  of  humanistic  knowl- 
edge. 

As  noted  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor: 

The  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  has 
acted  since  Its  establishment,  with  energy 
and  imagination  to  provide  leadership  to  the 
Institutions  and  professions  In  the  humani- 
ties; to  expand  traditional  concepts  and  con- 
stituencies of  the  humanities  In  order  to  en- 
courage greater  participation  in  them  by  the 
American  public;  and  to  direct  the  attention 


of  persons  and  Institutions  involved  In  the 
humanities  to  questions  of  pressing  social 
concern. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  receive  whole 
truths,  we  must  continue  to  support  the 
work  of  NEH.  NEH  provides  not  only 
support  for  scholarly  pursuits  but  also— 
and  increasingly— seeks  to  encourage 
throughout  the  Nation  an  understanding 
of  the  moral,  the  philosophical,  the  legal 
and  the  political  bases  upon  which  our 
society  rests. 

The  endowment  has  an  extraordinary 
range  of  activities  which  they  carry  out 
in  the  area  of  arts  and  humanities  I 
am  particularly  enthusiastic  about  the 
work  supported  by  the  endowment  in 
the  area  of  television  programing.  At  a 
cost  of  less  than  1-cent  per  viewer  the 
endowment  has  initiated  programing 
v.hich  brings  the  humanities  to  millions 
of  Americans.  The  committee's  bill  pro- 
vides additional  funding  for  high  quality 
American-produced  television  programs 
to  rival  the  much  acclaimed  British  tele- 
vision productions,  such  as  the  series 
"Civilisation."  With  increased  fundmg 
the  endowment  will  be  able  to  help  in- 
form millions  of  our  citizens  about  Amer- 
ican history  and  experience. 

A  second  important  contribution  by 
the  endowment  is  its  extensive  scholar- 
ship support.  This  work  is  vital  to  our 
knowledge  about  ourselves  and  imderpins 
the  whole  educational  system.  The  en- 
dovmient  in  the  Fellowship  for  Profes- 
sions has  steadily  expanded  its  reach 
beyond  its  traditional  academic  constit- 
uency to  new  constituencies  and  has  in- 
volved ever  greater  numbers  of  Ameri- 
cans m  acquiring  humanistic  knowl- 
edge. This  year  a  small  number  of  prac- 
ticing journalists  and  lawyers— two 
groups  whose  daily  decisions  have  a 
tremendous  influence  over  our  society- 
are  being  given  an  opportunity  to  un- 
dertake a  course  of  humanistic  study 
I  am  particularly  pleased  that  a  grant  for 
this  purpose  was  made  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  With  increased  fund- 
ing, as  proposed  in  the  committee's  bill 
these  opportunities  can  be  extended  to 
more  individuals  and  in  other  areas  of 
national  life  including  city  planning, 
medicme.  engineering,  business,  archi- 
tecture to  enable  them  to  examine  the 
implications  of  their  work  for  the  larger 
society. 

XT^  w°"^^  ^^  matching  funds  program 
NEH  has  generated  a  significant  amount 
of  public  interest  in  and  public  support 
for  the  humanities.  Nearly  $13  million,  in 
the  form  of  1.900  separate  private  gifts 
have  been  donated  to  NEH  since  its  es- 
tablishment; in  each  of  the  last  2  years 
the  endowment  has  attracted  the  limit  of 
its  matching  authority. 

Among  the  other  124  projects  now  be- 
mg  conducted  across  the  Nation  with  the 
aid  of  private  gifts  received  last  year  are 
community  adult  discussion  programs  fo- 
cusing on  issues  of  U.S.  foreign  policy, 
student-conducted  archeology  field  work 
in  Nebraska,  programs  on  medical  ethics 
for  medical  students,  a  folklore  institute 
for  high-school  teachers  of  the  disadvan- 
taged in  Arizona,  Afro-American  music 
study  centers,  an  experimental  college 
in  Vermont,  Indian  education  programs 
in  North  Dakota,  studies  of  America's 
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relations  with  China,  the  first  complete 
edition  of  George  Washington's  papers, 
a  traveling  museum  exhibition  on  the 
environment,  and  numerous  television 
projects  bringing  humanistic  knowledge 
directly  to  the  American  public. 

Tlie  committee's  bill  contains  ex- 
panded matcliing  funds — $7.5  million — 
and  compared  to  the  $80  billion  we  spend 
on  defense  this  would  seem  a  paltry 
sum— and  in  fact,  it  is.  But  these  funds 
will  sustain  the  momentous  interest  gen- 
erated thus  far,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  five 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Hansen). 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  enthusiastic  support  of  the  leg- 
islation before  us  to  extend  the  National 
Endowment  on  the  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties for  an  additional  3  years.  I  strongly 
urge  a  vote  of  approval  without  any  re- 
duction in  the  authorized  level  of  spend- 
ing for  these  programs. 

I  applaud  President  Nixon  for  his 
strong  and  consistent  support  of  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  programs.  I  agree  fully 
with  the  assessment  of  our  national 
needs  and  priorities  that  is  reflected  in 
the  President's  budget  recommendation. 
From  a  vei-y  small  beginning  a  few  years 
ago  these  programs  have  grown  steadily. 
The  solid  record  of  performance  that 
has  been  achieved  has  fully  justified  the 
consistent  support  that  Congress  and  the 
Pi'esident  have  given  to  the  arts  and 
humanities  programs.  Based  on  past  per- 
formance and  future  promise  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  today  to  extend  those  pro- 
grams is  deserving  of  another  vote  of 
confidence  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  proposed 
increase  in  the  level  of  support  for  the 
arts  and  humanities  over  the  spending 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  the  higher  level 
proposed  in  this  bill  represents  only  a 
modest  effort.  Ours  will  still  be  a  rela- 
tively small  investment  when  viewed  in 
terms  of  our  total  wealth  and  when  com- 
pared to  the  contributions  of  other  na- 
tions to  the  arts  and  humanities. 

Those  comparisons  help  to  place  in 
proper  perspective  the  amounts  proposed 
in  legislation  before  us. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  in  fiscal  year 
1966  through  1973,  Congress  appropri- 
ated a  total  of  $116,721,166.  Over  2,500 
years  ago  in  Athens  the  great  statesman 
Pericles,  during  his  reign  as  leader  of 
the  democracy,  convinced  his  fellow 
Athenians  to  spend  during  one  16-year 
period  a  total  of  $57,000,000  for  the  beau- 
tification  of  Athens,  for  the  construction 
of  the  Parthenon,  for  statuai-j-  and  paint- 
ings, and  for  other  public  buildings. 

The  Parthenon  itself,  according  to  his- 
torian Will  Durant,  cost  700  talents,  or 
$4,200,000.  The  statue  of  the  goddess 
Athena,  which  stood  in  the  Parthenon, 
cost  $6,000,000  alone— it  was  a  gold  re- 
serve. Tlie  luifinished  Propylaea  cost 
$2,400,000.  Minor  Periclean  structures  in 
Athens  and  the  Piraeus  cost  $18,000,000. 
Sculptuie  and  other  decorations  cost 
$16,200,000.  Will  Durant  said: 


The  spread  of  this  sum  ($57,000,000) 
among  artisans  and  artists,  executives  and 
slaves,  bad  much  to  do  with  the  prosperity 
of  Athens  under  Pericles  during  what  was 
called  the  Golden  Age  of  Greece. 

In  16  years  Athens  spent  roughly  half 
of  what  I  consider  the  rather  small 
amount  which  our  Federal  Government 
has  contributed  to  the  arts  in  7  years. 
Our  country  also  lags  behind  European 
countries  in  amounts  spent  per  capita 
on  the  arts.  The  relatively  modest 
amount  we  are  proposing  to  authorize 
today — $145  million — is  fully  justified. 

The  Greeks  knew  that  the  creative  po- 
tential of  each  citizen  must  be  given  a 
chance  for  expression — be  it  in  drama, 
in  dance,  in  art.  in  playwriting.  in  verse, 
in  sculpture,  in  literature  or  whatever. 
They  were  perhaps  wiser  than  we  be- 
cause they  understood  this  human  need. 
And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  works  which 
they  created  centuries  ago  still  speak  to 
the  condition  of  modem  mail? 

Are  we  not  indebted  to  the  Greeks  for 
the  days  of  Aeschylus,  Euripides,  Soph- 
ocles. Aristophanes?  Are  we  not  wiser  for 
the  philosophy  and  for  the  courageous 
person  of  Socrates,  the  poetry  of  Homer, 
the  laws  of  music  which  Pythagoras  the 
philosopher  and  mathematician  discov- 
ered? Are  wo  not  richer  because  the 
Greeks  left  us  the  architecture  of  the 
Parthenon — we  still  copy  it — for  the 
sculpture — for  the  Winged  Victory,  for 
the  superb  Hermes  by  Praxiteles  which 
still  stands  on  the  site  of  ancient  Olym- 
pia — where  were  held  the  Olympic 
games  which  we  still  follow? 

To  the  critics  who  rationalize  cutting 
this  budget  because  the  material  needs 
of  Americans  have  not  been  fully  met.  I 
counter  with  the  argument  that  we 
should  think  for  a  minute  of  where  our 
preoccupation  with  material  things  has 
led  us.  Are  we  nearer  to  peace  or  under- 
standing between  nations?  And  do  not 
the  humanities — the  great  works  of  liter- 
ature, the  study  of  ethics,  historj'  and 
philosophy  and  the  like — have  some- 
thing to  say  to  the  present  condition  of 
man  in  this  country? 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  witnesses 
who  testified  before  our  committee  that 
"humanistic  studies  have  as  vital  and 
unique  a  contribution  to  make  to  the 
amelioration  of  problems  in  our  national 
life  as  do  the  sciences." 

Said  W.  H.  Masterson,  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee : 

Now  more  than  ever  it  is  imperati\e  that 
America  be  put  in  touch  with  her  Ideological 
roots  and  that  our  citizens  be  encouraged  to 
rediscover  those  roots  by  consulting  the  fiuid 
of  accumulated  human  experience  available 
in  the  hiunanities. 

This  is  what  the  National  Endowments 
for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  are  at- 
tempting. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Ronald  Berman. 
chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities,  who  said  in  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  that  by  the 
study  of  the  great  books  of  literature 
such  as.  say,  John  Milton,  Shakespeare, 
and  others,  we  are  challenged  by  moral 
imperatives  which  demand  tliat  we  con- 
duct om-  private  and  public  lives  in  the 
best  way  we  know  how. 


Let  me  list  a  very  few  of  the  endeavors 
of  the  humanities  endowment  and  what 
they  are  doing  to  acquaint  the  American 
people  with  their  ideological  roots.  These 
include  State-based  programs.  film-TV 
programs,  museum  grants,  national  hu- 
manities series,  great  issues  in  the  Amer- 
ican experience,  college  and  school  cur- 
ricula, fellowsliips  for  America's  future, 
research  and  editing,  bicentennial  con- 
ferences. State  guides  and  histories. 

This  country  over  the  years  has  made 
a  commitment  to  the  sciences.  In  1958 
after  the  Russian  Sputnik  went  up  we 
undertook  a  crash  program  to  upgrade 
the  sciences  in  the  Nation's  classrooms. 
Our  multi-billion  dollar  space  programs 
alone  are  proof  of  the  excellence  of 
American  science  and  technology.  We 
continue  to  fund  the  National  Science 
Foundation  programs  at  roughly  $600 
million  a  year.  We  spend  S17  billion  for 
scientific  research  and  development. 

The  humanities  have  not  fared  so  well, 
perhaps  because  v.e  have  failed  to  make 
the  connection  of  how  veiT  valuable  and 
relevant  are  the  studies  of  the  gieat 
works  of  history,  philosophy,  political  sci- 
ence, literature  on  contemporarj'  life, 
and  to  bring  to  bear  insights  from  those 
works  on  the  issues  which  so  peiplex  us. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  programs  is 
humanities  endowments  State-based 
programs  which  will  soon  be  in  all  50 
States  to  bring  together  groups  of  people 
in  the  various  disciplines — from  adult  ed- 
ucation, from  academic  humanists  and 
from  institutional  leaders,  from  colleges 
and  universities,  historical  societies,  li- 
braries, the  media  and  the  like — meeting 
in  open  forum  to  discuss  the  great  issues 
of  the  Nation  as  well  as  State  and  local 
issues,  and  trying  to  bring  the  insights  of 
their  discipline  to  bear  on  these  problems. 

The  budget  for  the  endowment  is  828 
million  for  public  programs.  $20  million 
for  education.  814  million  for  research, 
and  $10  million  for  fellowsloips.  Dr.  Ber- 
man said  he  is  proudest  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  public  programs.  Dr.  Berman 
told  our  committee : 

Our  Interest  is  not  esoteric,  but  to  bring 
our  knowledge  resources  to  bear  on  the  con- 
duct of  national  life,  the  rational  setting  of 
national  goals  ...  to  enhance  the  national  ca- 
pacity for  anticipating  the  imderstanding 
problems  by  applying  value  Judgments  rooted 
in  history,  philosophy,  ethics  and  other  fields 
of  hiunanlstic  learning. 

Berman  is  also  proud  of  the  newspaper 
lecture  series,  to  be  run  in  125  new.spapers 
across  the  country,  with  an  endowment 
grant,  which  will  be  a  series  of  20  lectures 
on  American  history  from  the  best  intel- 
lects of  the  country,  and  for  which  college 
credit  can  be  obtained,  if  desired.  Tliis  is 
part  of  the  public  programs  budget. 

A  series  of  Humanities  films  dealing 
with  man's  history  is  currently  being 
shown  weekly  on  public  television  sta- 
tions; the  endowment  subsidized  the 
Civilization  series  of  Lord  Kenneth  Clark 
and  was  primarily  responsible  for  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art  receiving  the  re- 
cent R'ussian  exhibit  of  post  impression- 
ist art. 

There  was  fine  bipartisan  work  on  the 
committee  this  year  in  working  toward 
a  goal  of  writing  into  the  authorizations 
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for  fiscal  1974  the  amount  which  the 
President  has  requested  be  spent  in  that 
year — $145  miUion  for  both  endowments, 
or  $72.5  million  for  each.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  House  will  vote  for  full  funding 
in  order  that  the  States — each  of  yoiur 
States — will  continue  to  be  able  to  ex- 
pand the  programs  which  are  now  being 
made  available  to  our  people.  It  is  an 
eiTor  for  critics  to  say  these  programs 
are  for  an  elite;  they  are  not,  and  I  shall 
list  just  a  few  examples : 

MVSeUM  PROGRAMS 

Our  Nation's  museums,  over  5.000  of 
them,  are  in  weak  condition  because  of 
the  pressures  of  our  population  growth 
and  increased  use  of  their  services.  We, 
in  Congress,  have  added  to  the  museums' 
pleasant  misery  with  our  education  legis- 
lation which  has  called  on  them  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  need  of  disadvantaged 
youngsters — both  innier  city  and  rural. 
Touring  companies  of  youngsters  have 
poured  in  upon  them,  but  the  educational 
systems  offer  little  to  recompense  the 
museums  for  the  burdens  we  in  Congress 
are  partially  responsible  for  creating. 
The  endowments  spend  a  substantial  sum 
for  museums — anticipated  expenditures 
in  fiscal  1974  are  $5  million,  and  this 
money  is  badly  needed. 

Under  the  gifted  leadership  of  Miss 
Nancy  Hanks,  the  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the 
renaissance  of  the  arts  which  already 
had  begun  has  been  stimulated  further 
by  Federal  support.  The  ballet  was  close 
to  death  before  It  was  rescued  by  the 
endowment.  Our  citizens  are  taking  a 
renewed  interest  not  only  in  national 
touring  companies  of  famed  groups  such 
as  the  New  York  City  Ballet  and  the 
American  Ballet  Theatre,  but  in  their 
own  home-grown  ballet  groups.  In  fiscal 
1973,  $2.6  million  will  be  spent  for  dance. 
Under  the  State  Federal  program,  each 
State  in  fiscal  1973  will  receive  about 
$127,000.  Under  H.R.  3926,  each  will  re- 
ceive a  minimum  of  $200,000,  and  may 
receive  more — on  a  matching  dollar-for- 
dollar  basis — by  going  back  to  the  endow- 
ment for  funding  programs  of  excellence. 

I  might  say  that  for  each  Federal  dol- 
lar spent  in  each  State,  an  average  of  $4 
has  been  raised  for  these  programs.  That 
is  quite  an  accomplishment  for  NEA. 

Robert  Hooks,  the  black  television  ac- 
tor, testified  before  our  committee  that 
the  endowment  provided  the  needed 
funding  so  that  he  could  begin  The  Black 
Repertory  Company  in  New  York  and 
another  theatre  group  in  Washington, 
DC.  The  legitimate  theatre  had  ig- 
nored him  because  of  discrimination,  he 
said,  before  NEA  came  along  with  help. 

Repertory  theatre  groups,  because  of 
NEA,  have  brought  fine  plays  into  areas 
of  the  country  which  have  heretofore  not 
had  the  privilege  of  seeing  live  legiti- 
mate theatre.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
Guthrie  Theatre. 

Since  1968  the  endowment  has  invested 
$276,766,  in  Idaho  in  the  State's  cultural 
Institutions,  and  has  been  responsible  for 
making  possible  such  projects  as  the 
Oinkara  Basque  Dance  Tours,  the  Boise 
Philharmonic  Children's  Concerts  and 
telecasts,  Idaho  FaUs  Symphony  Elemen- 
tary String  program,  Idaho  Antique  Fes- 
tival Theatres  tours,  University  of  Idaho 


Troupers  Theatre,  Arts  for  Idaho's  Sen- 
ior Citizens,  Lewis  Clark  Children's 
Theatre,  and  the  Coeur  d'Alene  PTA 
Council  summer  arts  program. 

This  has  meant  a  great  deal  in  the 
small  State  of  Idaho,  and  the  increase  in 
funding  which  wDl  guarantee  each  State 
$200,000  will  be  productive  in  making 
more  States — particularly  the  less  popu- 
lated States — attractive  places  in  which 
to  live. 

Our  State  Commission  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  sponsored  a  tour  in  February 
by  the  National  Theatre  of  the  Deaf,  a 
highly  skilled  ensemble  which  performs 
for  the  hearing  as  well  as  the  deaf. 

The  arts  can  comfort  and  enrich  life 
for  the  aged,  the  sick  and  the  Institution- 
alized, the  handicapped  and  for  citizens 
who  are  not  sharing  in  our  total  society. 
And  the  arts  endowment  helps  make  this 
possible. 

For  example,  the  arts  endowment 
supported  open  dress  rehearsals  of  the 
Milwaukee  Symphony  Orchestra  for 
senior  citizens  in  that  Wisconsin  city;  it 
provided  a  travel  and  study  fellowship 
for  a  blind  musician  from  Louisiana  to 
work  with  the  great  jazz  artist  Cannon- 
ball  Adderley;  it  provided  help  to  the 
North  Carolina  Symphony  Society  for  10 
free  public  concerts  in  institutions  such 
as  the  North  Carolina  Prison.  Fort  Bragg, 
the  School  for  the  Blind,  the  Cerebral 
Palsy  Hospital,  et  cetera. 

The  arts  endowment  has  supported  the 
work  of  Hospital  Audiences,  Inc.,  In  New 
York  State  for  several  years  and  now  is 
helping  the  project  expand  nationally. 
Hospital  Audiences,  in  a  2-year  history, 
has  reached  about  250,000  individuals  in 
nearly  700  haspitals,  drug  treatment  pro- 
grams, prisons,  agencies  for  the  retarded, 
and  physically  handicapped. 

Following  is  a  listing  of  the  themes  of 
various  States  and  the  problems  which 
they  are  addressing : 
States    Participating    ut    the    NEH    Statb- 

Baseo  Program  as  of  January  1973;  Opcra- 

TioNAL  State  Committee;  and  Themes 
state,  committee  title,  and  theme 

Alaska:  Alaska  Humanities  Forum,  "Pass- 
age to  Community." 

Florida:  Florida  Citizens'  Committee  for 
the  Humanities,  "Population  Density  and  the 
Future  of  Florida." 

Georgia:  Georgia  Committee  for  the  Hu- 
manities, "Georgia  In  Transition:  Race,  Land 
Use,  and  Liberty." 

Indiana:  Indiana  Committee  for  the  Hu- 
manities, "Government  and  the  Family." 

Iowa:  Iowa  Board  for  Public  Programs  In 
the  Humanities,  "Awareness  of  Human  Needs 
on  the  Eve  of  American  Century  III." 

'Kansas;  Kansas  Committee  for  the  Hu- 
manities, "Human  Values  In  a  Changing 
Kansas." 

Louisiana:  Louisiana  Committee  for  the 
Humanities,  "The  Cultures  of  Louisiana:  Is- 
sues-Values-Conflicts." 

Maine:  Maine  Humanities  Committee, 
"Man  on  the  Maine  Frontier." 

Minnesota:  Minnesota  Humanities  Com- 
mission, "Regionalism,  Regional  Government, 
and  the  Individual." 

Mississippi:  Mississippi  Committee  for  the 
Humanities,  "Education:  New  Horizons  for 
MissLssipplans.' ' 

Missouri:  Missouri  State  ComnUtte«, 
"What  Happened  to  the  American  Dream." 

Montana:  Montana  Committee  for  the 
Humanities,  "The  Distribution  of  Political 
Power  in  Montana." 


Nevada:  Nevada  Humanities  Committee, 
"The  Role  of  Law  In  Society." 

North  Carolina:  North  Carolina  Committee 
for  Continuing  Education  in  the  Humani- 
ties, "Traditions  in  Transition:  The  Impact 
of  Urbanization  on  North  Carolina  Com- 
munities." 

Ohio:  The  Ohio  Committee  for  Public 
Programs  in  the  Humanities,  "Justice,  Law 
and  Public  Opinion." 

Oklahoma:  Oklahoma  Humanities  Task 
Force,  "Are  American  Traditions  of  Justice 
Adequate  for  Today's  Problems?" 

Oregon:  Joint  Committee  for  the  Humani- 
ties In  Oregon,  "Man  and  the  Land :  Human- 
istic Perspectives  on  the  Uses  of  Space." 

South  Carolina:  South  Carolina  Commit- 
tee for  the  Humanities,  "South  Carolinians 
In  Transition:  Industrial,  Urban  and  Cul- 
tural Challenges." 

South  Dakota:  South  Dakota  Committee 
for  the  Humanities,  "Indian  and  Non-In- 
dian: Cultural  Contributions  for  a  Better 
South  Dakota." 

Washington:  Washington  Commission  for 
the  Humantles,  "Education:  Changing  Per- 
spectives." 

Wisconsin:  Wisconsin  Humanities  Com- 
mittee, "The  Dimensions  of  Social  Aliena- 
tion In  Wisconsin." 

Wyoming:  Wyoming  Committee  for  the 
Humanities,  "Century  III:  Equality." 

Total  Slates  with  operational  programs: 
22. 

It  provides  a  program  of  cultural  en- 
richment and  rehabilitation. 

The  National  Council  on  the  Aging  is 
being  helped  by  the  arts  endowment  to 
continue  its  function  because  of  its 
strong  involvement  in  the  arts  for  the 
senior  citizen. 

The  National  Guild  of  Community 
Music  Schools  has  been  helped  by  the 
arts  endowment  every  year  since  1967 
and  youngsters  from  disadvantaged 
areas  in  cities  throughout  the  United 
States  have  been  able  to  study  music  free 
or  for  a  very  small  fee.  There  are  42 
schools  in  the  guild,  more  than  half  in  or 
near  poverty  areas,  and  better  than  70 
percent  of  the  students  are  from  these 
disadvantaged  sections.  The  guild  is  de- 
voted to  the  idea  that  the  best  possible 
musical  training  should  be  available  for 
any  child  in  the  community  at  a  price 
parents  can  afford.  Who  are  some  of  the 
outstanding  performers  who  began  their 
musical  lives  In  settlement  music 
schools?  There  are  many,  but  Benny 
Goodman,  Leslie  Parnas,  Grace  Bumbry, 
and  Harry  Belafonte  tell  the  story  best. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  State  Council  spon- 
sored a  project  which  took  theatre  and 
dance  workshops  into  prisons.  This  proj- 
ect made  use  of  the  "Theatre  for  the  For- 
gotten," a  New  York-based  activity 
which  for  years  has  been  taking  profes- 
sional theatre  productions  to  the  incar- 
cerated. It,  too,  is  helped  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

In  New  Mexico,  the  Arts  Commission 
in  1971  helped  fund  an  arts  workshop  in 
the  Santa  Fe  State  Penitentiary  to  teach 
fundamentals  of  drawing,  painting,  com- 
position, and  framing  to  inmates  who 
were  interested  in  learning.  The  project 
went  so  well  that  a  young  artist,  James 
Harrill,  recognizing  the  latent  talent  of 
some  of  the  participants,  volunteered  his 
services  in  1972  to  help  teach  the 
prisoners. 

Some  of  the  artists  in  the  "Project 
Newgate"  entered  the  National  Annual 
Exhibit    for    Incarcerated    Artists    in 
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South  Carolina  and  won  top  awards.  Two 
of  the  artist-inmates  have  been  paroled. 
One  of  them  earned  an  art  scholarship 
to  the  University  of  New  Mexico  and  the 
other  is  working  part-time  and  going  to 
college.  The  art  training  in  this  instance 
has  given  both  new  pmpose  to  these 
young  men's  lives  and  vocational  oppor- 
tunity. 

Our  senior  citizens  can  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  preservation  of  our 
traditions  and  culture  and  can  be  given 
a  sense  of  their  own  worth  and  a  pm*- 
pose  in  life  when  they  are  involved  in 
such  projects.  For  example,  through  the 
Arts  Endowment  we  find  activities  such 
as  these: 

In  Amherst,  N.Y.,  a  senior  citizen 
painting  class,  photo  workshop  and  or- 
gan workshop  encouraged  senior  citizens 
to  explore  their  memories  and  skills.  A 
live  audience  of  1.000  attended  the  re- 
sulting exhibit  and  an  estimated  10,000 
saw  the  local  TV  show. 

In  Washington  State,  the  Seattle 
Symphony  Orchestra  performed  for  3,000 
senior  citizens  in  a  series  of  six  Sunday 
matinees. 

In  Hawaii,  at  the  State  Senior  Center, 
classes  in  rondalla,  a  kind  of  balalaika 
band,  were  set  up  and  a  concert  drew 
more  than  1,600  people. 

At  Hoosick,  N.Y.,  the  Senior  Center 
and  the  Central  School  worked  together 
on  a  project  called  "Tapes  Tell  Tradi- 
tions" in  which  about  25  senioi-  citizens 
told  stories  of  the  history  and  folklore 
of  the  area  with  technical  and  creative 
collaboration  from  about  30  yomig 
people. 

These  endowment  moneys  are  not  for 
the  elite;  they  are  people  programs  and 
should  be  supported. 

There  has  been  criticism  that  the  in- 
creases— roughly  $30  million  for  each 
endowment — ^wlU  go  for  Bicentennial 
programs.  I  should  like  to  quote  Miss 
Nancy  Hanks  on  Bicentennial   effoi-ts: 

We  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  Coun- 
cil's commitment  to  the  potential  for  mak- 
ing a  long-range  contribution  to  the  Nation's 
cultural  life,  for  avoiding  razzle-dazzle  one- 
shot  activities,  for  bringing  the  highest  level 
of  quality  and  citizen  involvement  possible 
to  all  Americans — quality  and  involvement 
which  will  continue  long  after  the  1976  fes- 
tivities have  ended: 

In  sum,  this  is  not  "earmarked"  money; 
there  is  no  "special  kitty"  sitting  somewhere 
outside  of  the  Endowment's  on-going  com- 
mitment to  quality  and  availability  of  the 
arts; 

Thus,  the  states  will  share  In  this  pro- 
gramming as  the  Endowment  responds  to 
applications,  within  guidelines,  from  artists, 
state  and  regional  arts  agencies,  and  cul- 
tural groups  all  over  the  country. 

There  will  be  no  special  "earmarking" 
within  the  Endowment  that  would  force  any 
applicant  Into  dreaming  up  Bicentennial  pro- 
grams; 

All  applications  which  reflect  a  Bicenten- 
nial relationship  will  be  treated  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  those  which  do  not.  I.e. 
they  will  be  reviewed  by  the  appropriate  pro- 
fessional staff,  the  appropriate  Panel,  and 
by  the  National  Council:  and 

By  way  of  examples:  the  Endowment's  on- 
going programs  In  Improvement  of  Federal 
Design;  In  national  research  In  architecture 
and  environmental  arts;  In  commissioning; 
in  touring;  In  preservation  work  (museums 
and  film) ;  pilot  programs  for  choral  groups, 
for  design  of  Innovative  cultural  facilities. 


for  posters  by  outstanding  American  painters 
and  sculptors  for  our  great  opera,  dance, 
theatre,  orchestras — all  of  these,  as  the  Bi- 
centennial celebration  approaches,  are  highly 
appropriate  means  of  saving  and  enriching 
and  expanding  the  nation's  cultural  life. 

One  of  the  finest  programs  in  the  en- 
dowment, in  my  opinion,  is  the  expendi- 
ture of  $2.5  million  for  the  expansion 
arts  program  in  34  States,  mostly  work- 
ing with  inner  city  and  rural  youth  who 
have  not  had  opportunities  for  creative 
outlets.  Expansion  arts  is  mostly  train- 
ing programs  for  the  young. 

Miss  Jimilu  Mason,  one  of  Washing- 
ton's gifted  sculptresses,  whose  work  is 
on  display  in  the  Capital  and  the  Na- 
tional Portrait  Gallei-j',  spoke  to  the  point 
of  the  need  for  creativity  when  she  told 
the  committee  in  written  testimony: 

We  rightfully  look  upon  our  top  musicians, 
orchestras,  theatres,  dance  companies,  writ- 
ers, painters,  sculptors,  potters,  weavers,  as 
our  national  treasure;  and  they  are  Indeed 
Just  that.  But  just  as  Important  a  national 
treasure  is  that  natural  creative  yearning 
each  of  us  Is  born  with,  and  If  It  Isn't  given 
an  outlet,  it  finds  one  in  destruction. 

Miss  Mason.  I  believe,  hits  on  an  im- 
portant bit  of  human  psychology.  When 
we  deny  om-  youth  an  outlet  for  their 
creativity,  do  they  in  fact  tui'n  destruc- 
tive— destructive  of  self,  and  destructive 
of  the  society  which  denies  them  oppor*^ 
tunity  for  creativity?  Is  graffiti  desti-uc- 
tive?  Is  school  vandalism  destructive? 
Are  dropouts  self-destructive*^  What  if 
the  creative  instincts  of  these  youngsters 
were  captured  and  allowed  form  in  the 
schools. 

The  Endowment's  Artists  in  Schools 
program  is  attempting  in  some  2.700 
schools  to  do  this.  More  funding  is  needed 
and  the  increase  in  budget  will  allow 
the  program  to  expand  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  comment 
fmther  on  one  of  the  most  imaginative 
and  creative  projects  designed  to  bring 
art  to  the  people  being  sponsored  by  the 
National  Endowment  on  the  Arts — the 
Artrain.  This  outstanding  project  is  now 
touriiig  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region.  The 
train  arrived  in  New  Mexico  oa  January 
9,  and  it  is  spending  about  1  month  in 
each  of  the  eight  Rocky  Mountain  States : 
February  in  Arizona:  March  in  Colo- 
rado; April  in  Utah;  May  in  Idaho: 
moving  on  to  Montana  in  June:  Wyo- 
ming in  July;  and  finally  Nevada  in  Au- 
gust. The  communities  where  the  train 
stops  have  generally  been  chosen  for 
their  remote  geographical  locations  and 
lack  of  cultural  opportunities. 

The  success  of  the  Artrain  phenom- 
enon is  something  to  behold.  We  have 
a  little  competitive  game  going  on  among 
the  communities  in  our  region — each  one 
tries  to  outdo  the  previous  town  in  terms 
of  attendance  figures.  Mesa,  Ariz.,  set  a 
record — with  2,400  visitors  on  1  day.  Now 
I  am  proud  to  state  that  Idaho  Falls  has 
topped  that — with  2.500  in  a  half-day 
session.  And  bear  in  mind  that  Idaho 
Falls  is  a  modest-sized  community  of  just 
over  35,000  inhabitants. 

While  the  exhibits  and  films  in  some 
of  the  cars  of  Artrain  remain  the  same 
as  those  used  in  Michigan,  the  third  car 
is  now  devoted  entirely  to  works  collect- 
ed from  museums  in  the  Western  States. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  include  works 


from  each  of  the  eight  participating 
States.  Fred  Bartlett,  former  curator  of 
the  Colorado  Springs  Fine  Arts  Center 
and  member  of  the  Colorado  Council  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities,  assembled  the 
exhibition,  and  the  works  range  from 
Picasso  to  Peter  Hurd. 

The  studio  area  in  car  four  has  offered 
a  wonderful  opportunity  to  showcase  the 
rich  heritage  of  arts  and  crafts  from  the 
many  cultures  of  our  area.  Here  local  and 
resident  artists  work  in  various  media. 
'Visitors  are  invited  to  ask  questions  and 
view,  firsthand,  the  creative  process. 

Local  artists  have  also  joined  the  Ar- 
train exhibition,  working  in  painting, 
sculpture,  pottery,  macrame,  crocheting 
of  beads — and  in  Craig,  Colo.,  we  had  a 
demonstration  of  Navajo  jewelry  making 
by  Harvey  Begay. 

Aitrain  has  been  a  powerful  force  in 
creating  interest  in  the  arts  in  each  com- 
munity it  visits.  It  is  also  generating  new 
community  effort  wliich  remains  after 
the  train  has  left.  For  example,  a  perma- 
nent arts  council  has  been  formed  by 
members  of  the  Avtrain  Committee  and 
donors  to  the  Artrain  project  in  Prescott, 
Ariz.  Mesa.  Ariz.,  is  now  making  plans 
for  a  civic  arts  center.  A  high  school  in 
Fruita,  Colo.,  now  plans  to  hold  an  an- 
nual spring  arts  festival. 

Artrain  is  an  especially  valuable  as- 
set to  local  schools.  Generally,  an  educa- 
cation  committee  from  the  local  com- 
mimity  works  within  its  own  and  sur- 
romiding  school  districts.  It  shows 
movies,  slides,  and  an  Artrain  comic 
book  to  arouse  interest  and  understand- 
ing of  Ai'trains  pui-pose  and  contents. 

The^enthusiasm  of  people  in  the  Rocky 
Mouiitain  region  for  this  project  is  re- 
flected in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Albuquerque  Journal,  written  by  Mro. 
Julianne  S.  Sheehan.  She  and  her  hus- 
band had  traveled  from  Albuquerque  to 
Belen.  N.  Mex..  to  see  Ai'train.  In  her 
letter  she  said : 

This  was  a  wonderful  opportunity  for 
school  children  in  small  towns  to  be  ex- 
posed to  such  excellent  art.  I  certainly  hope 
in  the  futtu-e  ne  will  have  additional  ex- 
hibits like  the  Artrain.  This  was  a  very 
worthy  use  ol  the  taxpayers'  money  and  it  is 
regrettable  that  this  exhibit  could  not  have 
gone  to  many  more  towns  In  New  Mexico. 

I  know  that  7.  speak  for  the  citizer^s  of 
Idaho  when  I  express  my  own  thanks 
and  congratulations  to  the  national  en- 
dowment for  their  assistance  with  Ar- 
train, and  I  woud  hope  that  increased 
funding  levels  will  help  to  bring  Ai-train, 
and  projects  like  Artrain.  to  all  citizens. 

I  should  also  note  that  the  people  of 
Idaho,  with  help  from  the  national  en- 
downment,  have  been  working  hard  in 
other  ways  as  well,  to  expand  cultural 
horizons  in  our  part  of  the  country. 
Idaho  is  an  active  member  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Rocky  Mountain  States,  a 
regional  coordinating  body  which  has 
sponsored  a  variety  of  endowment-as- 
sisted arts  projects  in  addition  to  Ar- 
train. Through  this  body,  the  eight  State 
Arts  Agencies  are  sponsoring  regional 
tours  by  professional  companies  such  as 
the  Utah  Symphony,  the  Ballet  West 
Company,  the  Montana  Repertory  Tlie- 
atcr,  and  the  young  audiences  program, 
all  of  which  have  brought  cultural  en- 
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richraent  to  the  cities  and  towns  of  Idaho, 
as  well  as  other  States.  The  Utah  Sym- 
phony is  a  fine  example  of  a  professional 
company  carrying  high  quality  artistic 
performances  into  the  most  isolated 
communities,  including  Indian  reserva- 
tions. 

Within  Idaho,  Boise  State  College  has 
conducted  its  own  Outreach  Drama 
Theater  Summer  Tour,  with  help  from 
the  national  endowment.  The  College  of 
Southern  Idaho  Lyceum  Committee  has 
been  helped  by  the  endowment  to  sponsor 
a  tour  of  the  National  Theater  for  the 
Deaf  in  the  Twin  Falls  area. 

Like  many  other  States,  we  are  de- 
lighted with  our  programs  of  poetry  and 
dance  in  the  schools,  funded  by  the  en- 
dowment and  sponsored  by  the  Idaho 
State  Arts  Council.  Finally,  I  should 
mention  that  the  services  of  the  Boise 
Art  Gallery  have  been  strengthened 
through  endowment  grants  for  installa- 
tion of  climate  controls,  visiting  museum 
fellowships,  and  the  opportunity  for  local 
museum  personnel  to  visit  and  study  the 
collections  and  techniques  of  major  east- 
em  museums. 

I  have  heard  critics  claim  the  national 
endowment  benefits  only  the  big  cultural 
centers  on  the  east  and  west  coasts.  Let 
me  state  emphatically  that  the  programs 
of  the  national  endowment  have  given 
badly  needed  encouragement  and  new 
life  to  our  efforts  to  enhance  cultural  op- 
portunities in  the  sparsely  populated 
Rocky  Mountain  region.  We  do  not  be- 
grudge any  of  the  endowment  funds 
which  are  also  assisting  the  arts  in 
major  eastern  centers,  because  we  share 
the  pride  of  all  Americans  in  the  world- 
famous  arts  institutions  which  exist 
there.  We  would  not  want  to  see  in- 
creased help  for  States  such  as  Idaho  at 
the  expense  of  weakening  these  great  na- 
tional treasures. 

But  we  join  in  the  growing  judgment 
of  Americans  from  all  walks  of  life  that 
cultural  development  and  enricl\ment  of 
human  life  rate  a  higher  priority— across 
the  board.  The  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  has  proven  itself  a  very  effective 
agent  of  response  to  this  growing  concern 
of  our  people.  We  can  have  no  excuse  for 
failing  to  assiire  the  continued  develop- 
ment and  support  of  this  fine  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  any  standard  of 
measurement  the  National  Endowment 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  dming  its 
rather  short  life,  has  compiled  an  out- 
standing record  of  success.  Tlie  programs 
deserve  to  continue  and  to  grow.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  these  efforts  an  en- 
thusiastic vote  of  confidence  by  approv- 
ing, without  any  reduction  in  authorized 
levels,  the  bill  before  us  today. 

Mr.  BRADEJ-IAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  ri.se. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  withhold  his  motion? 

Mr.  BRADEM.\S.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
withhold  the  motion  at  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen". 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3926  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965.  Congress  has 


over  the  past  7  Me  years  helped  contrib- 
ute to  a  better  quality  of  life  for  all 
Americans  through  our  support  of  legis- 
lation for  the  arts.  Today,  we  have  an- 
other opportunity  to  help  achieve  a 
more  fulfilling  life  for  Americans 
throughout  this  Nation  by  voting  in  fa- 
vor of  this  legislation. 

I  have  no  intention  of  delivering  a 
panegyric  on  art  as  a  justification  for 
the  expenditures  involved.  I  know  that 
many  of  my  fellow  colleagues  have  seri- 
ous and  sincere  opposition  to  the  bill. 
Some  question  the  value  of  our  endeavor 
in  this  area  in  any  event,  and  particu- 
larly during  a  time  when  we  are  called 
upon  to  exercise  great  fiscal  restraint. 

Last  evening,  in  listening  to  the  soxmds 
that  fill  the  night — including  the  air 
conditioner — it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
song  of  a  bird  has  no  monetary  value,  no 
cost-benefit  ratio,  and  perhaps  no  moral 
purpose,  but  its  influence  is  humanizing. 

The  same  must  be  said  for  art  and 
the  himianities.  for  they  reach  the  high- 
est form  of  expression,  of  history  and 
prophecy.  And  I  would  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  we  do  not  measure  the  success 
of  a  society  or  a  civilization  in  terms  of 
its  gross  national  product,  but  in  the 
quality  and  the  character  of  the  men 
and  women  it  produces.  The  arts  and 
hiunanities  give  us  inspiration  and  the 
impetus  to  reach  for  the  ideal.  And,  giv- 
en the  times  in  which  we  live,  there  can 
be  no  greater  need. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  legitimate  debate 
on  the  amount  of  funding  to  be  ex- 
pended. At  the  same  time,  however,  I 
believe  we  must  give  full  recognition  to 
the  essential  role  played  by  the  arts  in 
any  worthwhile  civilization.  This  re- 
quiies  some  financial  comimitment  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government,  for 
we  have  too  long  relied  on  State,  local, 
or  private  support  of  this  area  of  na- 
tional importance. 

As  the  trustees  of  the  taxpayers'  dol- 
lar, we  are  called  upon  to  rest  our  in- 
vestment decisions  on  something  more 
solid  than  our  inspirational  needs. 

First,  we  should  ask  is  there  any  docu- 
mented educational  value?  Second,  docs 
the  public  really  want  more  Federal  aid 
in  the  area  of  the  arts  and  humanities? 

The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher 
Education  recently  issued  a  report  on 
"The  Purposes  and  Performance  of 
Higher  Education  in  the  United  States: 
Approaching  the  Year  2000."  The  first 
priority  in  their  recommendation  is  that 
"More  broad  learning  experiences  should 
be  made  available  to  students,  and  more 
opportunities  for  creative  activity  should 
be  provided  as  through  independent 
study  and  the  creative  arts."  The  Com- 
mission further  urged  that: 

Federal  research  funds  should  be  sub- 
stantially Increased  for  the  social  sciences, 
humanities,  and  creative  arts. 

A  survey  of  the  New  York  State  public 
was  just  released  by  the  American  Coun- 
cil for  the  Arts  in  Education  and  the  New 
York  State  Council  on  the  Arts.  The  sur- 
vey was  conducted  by  Louis  Harris,  Inc.. 
and  is  considered  a  statistically  sound 
base  for  a  national  survey.  The  study 
shows  that  the  public  strongly  favors 
children  developing  skiUs  and  partici- 
pating in  the  arts  on  all  levels.  A  notable 


theme  In  the  survey  Is  "the  great  im- 
portance most  people  place  on  making 
culture  readily  accessible  to  children." 
Of  those  surveyed  52  percent  said  that 
they  would  like  to  see  their  children  pur- 
sue careers  in  the  arts — 57  percent  of 
nonwhites  wanted  arts  careers  for  their 
youngsters. 

The  public  also  wants  more  arts 
courses  offered  as  part  of  the  core  cur- 
riculum and  taught  for  credit  just  like 
math  or  science  or  English,  not  merely 
given  on  an  after-school  basis.  Majori- 
ties ranging  from  54  to  78  percent  felt 
that  credit  should  be  given  for  such 
courses  as  creative  writing,  painting, 
and  sculpture,  playing  a  musical  instru- 
ment, voice  and  singing,  and  photography 
and  filmmaking. 

A  Uttle  over  a  year  ago  a  Gallup  poll 
surveyed  the  interests  of  college  and  uni- 
versity students  in  the  arts.  The  sample 
is  representative  of  7  million  students. 
The  survey  showed  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  American  higher  education  stu- 
dents are  considering  a  career — as  direct 
paiticipant,  administrator  or  teacher — 
in  the  arts.  Which  is  to  say  that  working 
in  some  aspect  of  the  arts  is  their  choice 
for  their  full-time,  lifelong  occupation. 
And  di-amatically,  76.2  percent  said  that 
the  arts  should  play  a  more  impoi-tant 
part  in  the  daily  lives  of  Americans. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
over  its  brief  history  has  not  only  been 
aware  of  the  importance  of  arts  in  edu- 
cation, but  has  fostered  and  supported 
quality  programs  in  this  area. 

I  would  like  to  highlight  briefly  three 
of  these  programs  that  the  Arts  Endow- 
ment is  supporting: 

Artists-in-Schools  program:  A  highly 
successful  on-going  program  jointly 
planned  and  funded  with  the  Office  of 
Education  places  professional  artists  in" 
elementai-y  and  secondary  schools  in  all 
50  States  in  the  country.  It  is  not  de- 
signed to  train  professional  artists. 
Rather,  its  purposes  are  to  increase  chil- 
di-en's  powers  of  perception,  their  ability 
to  express  themselves  and  communicate 
creatively,  through  using  tools  and  skills 
they  might  otherwise  not  develop.  In  the 
poetry  component  alone,  there  were  some 
1,200  poets  in  the  schools  during  the 
1972-73  school  year.  Altogether  in  the 
1972-73  school  year,  around  2,700  schools 
Jiad  artists  in  residence.  But  this  figure 
represents  onlj'  3  percent  of  the  Nation's 
schools,  and  more  needs  to  be  done. 

Aitists,  Photographers,  Critics  and 
Craftsmen  in  Residence  program:  This 
program  enables  art  schools,  colleges,  and 
community  centers  to  hire  distinguished 
visitors,  generally  for  short-term  stays, 
to  instruct  and  influence  by  work  and 
example.  Under  this  program,  even  the 
small-town  community  has  benefited  as 
evidenced  by  a  progi-am  set  up  in  1972  at 
the  Skowhegan  School  of  Painting  and 
Sculpture  in  my  State. 

Orchestral  program:  Many  of  the 
orchestras  receiving  grants  under  this 
program  perform  before  and  work  with 
students  in  schools,  colleges,  and  univer- 
sities. In  fact,  63  percent  of  the  endow- 
ment grants  in  this  program  are  for 
youth  activities.  In  my  own  State  of 
Maine,  the  Portland  Symphony  Orches- 
tra toured  to  northern  Maine  this  past 
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year  tmder  an  endownment  grant.  The 
orchestra  performed  for  high  schools  in 
Lewiston  and  Presque  Isle;  and  also  at 
tlie  Machias  and  Presque  Isle  campuses 
of  the  University  of  Maine. 

Alternative  education  forms :  This  pro- 
gram is  similar  to  the  artists-in-schools 
program,  but  the  setting  is  different — 
outside  of  the  schools  rather  than 
within.  Grants  are  basically  made  to 
community  cultural  centers  such  as 
Harlen  School  of  the  Arts,  in  New  York 
City,  Workshops  for  Careers  in  the  Arts 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  Inner  City  Cultural 
Center  in  Los  Angeles,  and  Dynamic 
Museum  in  East  St.  Louis,  111.  The  po- 
tential here  is  immeasurable. 

Poets  in  developing  colleges  program: 
This  program  places  professional  writers 
in  English  departments  of  developing 
colleges.  The  program  began  primarily  In 
black  colleges  and  is  now  on  a  pilot  basis 
in  several  community  colleges. 

These  program  highlights  are  just  ex- 
amples of  the  kinds  of  efforts  being  pres- 
ently pursued  by  the  endowment  In  the 
area  of  arts  in  education. 

The  importance  of  these  programs  and 
the  need  for  their  continuation  and  ex- 
pansion Is  more  than  evident.  We  have 
an  opportunity  today  to  not  wily  assist 
the  endowment  to  continue  and  expand 
these  programs,  but  also  to  respond  to  the 
demand  of  the  people  of  this  Nation — 
young  and  old — to  contribute  to  a  change 
in  our  society  that  is  not  merely  for  more, 
but  for  the  better.  We  must  have  bread. 
But  we  must  have  symphonies  too. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  niinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  we  are  called  upon  to  act  on  H.R. 
3926,  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  Amendments  of 
1973.  This  legislation  would  provide  $145 
million  as  the  1974  budget  for  the  Na- 
tional Foimdation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities, with  budgets  for  1975  and  1976 
to  be  decided  as  Congress  deems  fitting. 

The  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities,  along  with  its  two  co- 
operating branches,  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  and  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  were 
created  in  1965  to  provide  Federal  sup- 
port and  encouragement  for  the  progress 
and  spread  of  the  arts  and  humanities  in 
the  United  States. 

Fi-om  its  inception  this  program  has 
been  a  success.  With  each  succeeding 
year,  appropriations  have  gi'own  as  the 
Foundation  responded  to  congressional 
requests  to  share  the  wealth  of  this  coun- 
try's talent  with  all  of  its  citizens.  Spe- 
cial programs  in  art,  music,  film,  dance, 
and  the  theater  have  been  formed  by 
the  Foundation,  providing  a  showcase  for 
gifted  yomig  Americans  who  might  oth- 
erwise have  never  had  the  chance  to 
realize  their  potential  in  the  arts. 

In  addition,  the  Foundation  has  estab- 
lished the  means  of  allowing  more  Amer- 
icans to  become  acquainted  with  the  arts, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time.  Those  who 
had  never  seen  a  play  or  heard  an 
opera — ^whether  because  of  remoteness  or 
socioeconomic  factors — have  been  given 
the  opportimity  to  experience  the  arts 
and  humanities  through  Foundation 
programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  has 
long  been  known  as  a  scientific,  techno- 


logical nation.  A  highly  developed  civili- 
zation demands  excellence  in  all  branches 
of  human  endeavor — in  scholarly  and  ar- 
tistic pursuits  as  well  as  technological. 
The  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  has  proved  itself  a 
worthwhile  program  for  my  district,  as 
well  as  every  other  district  in  the  Nation. 
I  support  its  continued  endowment  and 
the  passage  of  this  bill  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  a  question. 

By  rising  tonight,  we  will  still  retain 
time  for  general  debate  tomorrow;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  That  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana, that  we  reserve  the  remainder  of 
our  time  by  rising  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  renew  my  motion. 

FABLIAMENTABT    IMQUIBT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  pai-lia- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  motion? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  committee  do  now  rise. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  general  debate  has 
not  been  concluded  and  will  be  concluded 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  YouHG  of  Texas,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  3926)  to  extend  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Act,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter  on  the  bill  imder  considera- 
tion, H.R. 3926. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
roUcall  No.  219  I  was  imavoidably  de- 
tained. Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "no",  and  I  ask  that  the  record  so 
show. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
June  8, 1  was  unable  to  be  present  on  the 
floor  when  the  votes  were  taken  on  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  2246,  to  amend 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  au- 
thorizations for  a  1-year  period;  and  on 


H.R.  7670,  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1974  for  certain  maritime 
programs  of  the  Departmdit  of  Com- 
merce. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
for  both  H.R.  7670  and  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  2246. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MAJ.  JIM  TURNAGE 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  tribute  today  to  the  memories  of 
Maj.  Jim  Tumage  and  Mis.  Tumages 
son,  Kevin,  who  were  killed  February  6 
in  a  tragic  automobile  accident.  Major 
Tumage,  despite  the  demands  of  a  very 
distinguished  military  career,  consist- 
ently found  time  to  devote  to  another 
organization  he  believed  in.  Boy  Scout- 
ing. He  was  regarded  as  an  outstanding 
leader  of  and  exemplar  for  youth,  help- 
ing to  mold  good  character  in  hundreds 
of  boys  with  whom  he  was  involved  in 
Scouting  activities. 

Major  Tumages  association  with 
Scouting  spaimed  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  As  a  Boy  Scouter  himself, 
he  attained  the  rank  of  Eagle  in  1953  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Order  of  the  Arrow. 
While  earning  a  B.S.  degree  in  sociology 
from  Centenary  College  in  Shreveport, 
La.,  he  was  an  assistant  scoutmaster 
working  \(-ith  underprivileged  youngsters 
and  also  was  president  of  the  Alpha  Phi 
Omega  Fraternity,  £ill  members  of  which 
hold  Eagle  rank. 

Although  his  subsequent  military  as- 
signments took  him  throughout  the 
world,  he  continued  his  efforts  in  Scout- 
ing. He  worked  with  Scout  troops  from 
coast  to  coast  in  the  United  States  and 
also  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Thailand.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  serving  as 
scoutmaster  of  troop  253  in  Indian  Head, 
Md. 

Because  of  the  life  and  interest  that 
Major  Tumage  so  devoted  to  Scouting, 
Mrs.  Tumage  has  esablished  the  Jim 
Tumage  and  Son  Memorial  Fund  in 
their  honor.  Many  contributions  have  al- 
ready been  received  from  all  over  the 
world.  Funds  will  be  used  to  enable 
needy  boys  to  participate  in  Scouting 
who  otherwise  would  not  be  able  to  do  so. 

To  touch  the  life  of  another  person  is 
the  most  satisfying  work  one  may  experi- 
ence. Yet  strange  as  it  may  seem,  such  is 
also  a  gift  we  give  unto  oiu-selves.  By 
striving  to  enrich  the  lives  of  others,  our 
own  lives  become  enriched:  and  Jim 
Tmnage  was  a  very,  very  rich  man.  The 
true  spirit  of  Scouting  tliat  Major  Tum- 
age lived  will  always  remain  witli  those 
Scouts  and  Scouters  he  so  ably  trained. 
He  could  wish  no  greater  tribute.  In  the 
loss  of  Jim  and  Kevin.  I  extend  my 
heartfelt  condolences  to  Mrs.  Irene 
Tumage  and  to  Jim's  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carson  J.  Tumage.  Sr.,  who  re- 
side in  Shreveport.  La.,  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  Mrs.  Tumage  has  writ- 
ten of  Jim  that  "we  need  more  dedicated 
people  like  this  in  the  world  to  help 
children  of  all  walks  of  life."  I  sincerely 
agree. 
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BUGGING  B'NAI  BRITH 


•  Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  many  stories  in  the  last  few  days 
about  the  "dirty  tricks"  operations  in 
this  administration.  Each  day  we  learn  of 
some  new  covert  operation  that  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  to  Re-Elect  the 
President,  or  of  some  new  secret  White 
House  memorandum  that  would  propose 
Government  activities  in  violation  of  our 
most  cherished  rights. 

So  when  we  hear  of  another  such  epi- 
sode, we  are  so  surfeited  with  past  dis- 
closures of  clandestine  operations  and 
doubledealings.  that  we  merely  shrug  it 
off  and  say,  "What  else  can  you  expect 
from  them?"  But  we  should  not  let  the 
latest  disclosure  of  CIA  shenanigans  go 
unnoticed. 

The  New  York  Dally  News  reported  on 
Sunday,  June  11,  that  it  had  learned  of 
the  CIA's  activity  in  spying  on  the  B'nai 
B'rith.  For  starters,  this  is  clearly  il- 
legal. The  CIA  is  by  law  forbidden  to 
engage  in  domestic  surveillance  activi- 
ties. Additionally,  it  defies  comprehen- 
sion to  try  and  understand  why,  of  all 
prominent  national  organizations,  the 
CIA  would  choose  to  spy  on  the  B'nai 
B'rith 

B'nai  B'rith  has  had  over  a  century  of 
involvement  in  civic  affairs  in  this  coun- 
try. This  500,000  member  fraternal  or- 
ganization has  always  been  renowned  for 
Its  charitable  activities,  and  for  the 
crusading  work  done  by  the  B'nai  B'rith 
Anti-Defamation  League  in  combating 
discrimination  against  all  minorities. 

However,  the  seemingly  perpetual  state 
of  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  has  created  a 
sense  of  paranoia  in  this  Nation,  es- 
pecially since  it  has  become  known  just 
how  dependent  we  are  on  Arab-produced 
oil  products.  Thus,  it  may  be  that  the 
B'nai  B'rith  was  chosen  as  a  target  for 
CIA  surveillance  because,  as  a  Jewish 
organization,  it  would  logically  have 
close  ties  with  the  State  of  Israel.  Thus, 
the  CIA  would  have  an  easier  job  in 
carrying  on  surveillance  activities  on 
Israeli  policies. 

The  implications  of  this  are  appalling. 
We  all  remember  the  news  stories  cir- 
culating a  short  while  ago  about  the 
bugging  of  the  Israeli  Embassy.  Surveil- 
lance of  the  B'nai  B'rith  falls  into  a 
similar  pattern.  How  many  other  frater- 
nal or  welfare  associations  with  ethnic 
identities  or  ties  with  groups  in  other 
nations  are  under  CIA  .surveillance?  To 
what  lengths  is  the  CIA  going  in  the 
name  of  "national  security?"  How  many 
times  has  this  agency,  not  to  mention  the 
other  national  security  organizations, 
violated  the  law? 

The  time  has  come  to  pull  the  reins 
in  on  the  CIA.  From  their  role  in  the 
Watergate  scandal,  to  this  most  recent 
disclosure  of  surveillance  activity,  the 
leaders  of  this  agency  have  demonstrated 
that  they  have  violated  their  authority 
in  the  most  high-handed,  callous  man- 
ner. We  can  no  longer  permit  this  to 
continue.  If  it  means  the  total  restructur- 
ing of  all  domestic  and  foreign  Intelli- 


gence-gathering activities  by  this  Gov- 
ernment, then  so  be  it,  if  that  is  the  only 
way  we  can  preserve  our  constitutional 
rights. 

It  is  not  merely  the  surveillance  of  the 
B'nai  B'rith  itself  that  is  so  outrageous, 
although  that  is  certainly  enough.  It  is 
the  callous  disregard  of  the  laws  of  this 
Nation  by  the  CIA  which  the  B'nai  B'rith 
incident  demonstrates.  I  demand  an  im- 
mediate end  to  these  activities  which 
clearly  violate  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
an  immediatQaccounting  by  those  of- 
ficials respoitsiBj^  for  these  activities. 


teacc 
tsiBje 


STUDENT  LOAN  DELINQUENTS 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  last 
year,  or  so,  I  have  been  watching  the  col- 
lection operation  of  the  Student  Loan 
program  by  the  Office  of  Education.  In 
the  fiscal  year  of  1971  the  Federal  tax- 
payers spent  $2.4  million  to  collect  stu- 
dent ioans^Cong^ess  gave  them  an  addi- 
tional rniliiofr-dollars  in  1972  to  collect 
some  $30  million  in  default  loans.  This 
created  55  new  positions  making  it  a 
total  of  170. 

Unfortunately,  the  Office  of  Education 
has  not  learned  how  to  collect  money 
from  delinquent  students.  The  number 
of  students  who  failed  to  pay  their  loans 
is  increasing  so  fast  that  some  pessimists 
feel  the  entire  program  is  ready  to  col- 
lapse. 

In  a  report  dated  February  23,  1973, 
from  the  Comptroller  General's  Office, 
there  are  presently  $31,354,860  in  default 
payments  with  38,000  individuals  in- 
volved. The  Office  of  Education,  in  fiscal 
year  72  collected  $300,000.  In  their  Bos- 
ton regional  office,  for  example,  with  179 
defaulted  loans  they  collected  on  9  for  a 
total  of  $257.  At  this  rate  how  long  will 
it  take  them  to  collect  $31  million.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  speij^l  $3'/2  million  for  return^ 
of  $300,000  is  not  good  business  even  for 
the  U.S.  Government. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  would  permit  the  Secretai-y  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  con- 
tract with  professional,  commercial 
claims  collection  services  to  collect  loans 
as  it  is  obvious  the  Office  of  Education 
does  not  have  the  expertise  to  accom- 
plish the  job  that  needs  to  be  done,  and 
so  that  other  students  may  participate 
in  the  Guaranteed  Loan  program. 

The  Guaranteed  Loan  progi-am  is  one 
of  the  innovative  and  practical  develop- 
ments of  our  time.  The  time  to  keep  it 
on  the  track  is  now,  this  year;  next  year 
it  may  be  too  late. 

A  loan  from  whatever  source  is  a  con- 
tract entered  into  in  good  faith  on  both 
sides.  A  borrower  who  deliberately  vio- 
lates his  contract  is  just  not  only  cheat- 
ing the  U.S.  Government,  but  is  also 
cheating  society  and  himself. 

Other  young  people  are  clamoring  for 
assistance  that  they  may  continue  their 
education  and  $31  million  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  assuiing  them  of  suffi- 
cient funds  to  increase  their  knowledge 
and  in  tuin,  the  welfare  of  our  Nation. 


THE  TIME  IS  NOW  FOR  A  PRICE 
FREEZE  TO  COOL  INFLATION 

(Mr.  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation 
is  currently  going  through  the  worst 
peacetime  inflation  in  our  history.  Al- 
though the  President  now  has  the  power 
to  impose  a  freeze  on  prices  and  wages — 
the  entire  administration  appears  to  be 
paralyzed  in  the  face  of  this  crisis. 

Congress  on  April  30,  1973  passed  the 
1-year  extension  of  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  which  gives  the  President 
the  power  to  order  economic  controls. 

A  recent  Gallup  poll  indicated  that  the 
American  people  recognize  the  high  cost 
of  living  as  the  No.  1  issue  facing  the 
Nation.  One  cannot  look  at  the  economic 
indicators  or  pick  up  a  paper  these  days 
without  finding  oneself  knee  deep  in  eco- 
nomic chaos  regarding  the  price  of  gold, 
the  balance  of  payments,  the  stock  mar- 
ket decline,  consumer  confidence,  and  the 
rise  in  interest  rates  and  unemployment. 

Meanwliile,  the  administration  contin- 
ues to  claim  that  inflation  is  cooling,  that 
prices  will  level  off.  that  unemployment 
will  decrease  and  that  the  stock  market 
will  rebound. 

Any  doubts  left  in  anyone's  minds,  in- 
cluding the  minds  of  Nixon's  economists, 
I  would  think,  should  have  been  shattered 
when  the  wholesale  price  index  was  re- 
leased last  Friday,  Jime  8,  showing  an 
increase  of  2.1  percent  in  May  for  an 
annual  rate  of  24  percent.  This  coupled 
with  the  consumer  price  index  advance 
at  a  rate  of  9.2  percent  during  the  first 
three  montlis  of  this  year  calls  for  imme- 
diate action  to  get  infiation  under  con- 
trol. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend,  in  view  of 
the  inaction  by  President  Nixon,  that  the 
Congress  impose  a  90-day  across  the 
board  freeze  on  all  prices,  rents,  and  con- 
sumer interest  rates  and  direct  the  Pi-esi- 
dent  to  use  this  time  period  to  develop 
and  implement  a  long-term  program  to 
control  inflation. 

It  is  clear  to  everyone  that  voluntary 
controls  will  not  work.  They  are  an  ad- 
ministration sham  at  the  expense  of  the 
common  working  man  and  woman.  It  is 
also  clear  that  this  administration  not 
only  is  unwilling  to  act,  but  has  made  no 
announcement  of  such  intention  to  act  to 
try  to  sti-aighten  out  this  economic  mess. 
Therefore,  the  only  alternative  is  for  the 
Congress  to  act,  and  act  now. 

Wages  and  salaries  should  not  be  fro- 
zen, however,  the  present  5.5  percent 
guideline  for  wage  increases  would  be 
continued. 

The  salaries  of  working  men  and  wo- 
men have  borne  the  brimt  of  the  admin- 
istration's inflation  control  program, 
while  prices  and  corporate  profits  have 
skyrocketed  at  a  record  rate.  The  aver- 
age hourly  earnings  of  blue  collar  work- 
ers— over  50  million  workers — increased 
by  5.4  percent.  Prices  increased  over  6 
percent — in  other  words,  the  actual  buy- 
ing power  of  the  average  working  family 
is  less  today  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

At  the  same  time  corporate  profits  are 
skyrocketing,  a  full  23  percent  ahead  of 
the  first  quarter  of  1972. 
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The  wage  increases  and  labor  contracts 
negotiated  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  averaged  only  5.3  percent,  below  the 
5.5  percent  phase  m  standard. 

It  is  simply  unfair  to  ask  the  American 
workers  to  remain  behind  in  the  race 
against  inflation. 

Let  me  outline  a  few  of  the  facts  wliich 
led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  a  price 
freeze  should  be  implemented  immedi- 
at-ely: 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  shows 
prices  advancing  at  a  rate  of  9.2  percent 
during  the  last  3  months,  almost  four 
times  the  administration's  stated  infla- 
tion control  goal. 

The  average  family  grocery  bill  is  now 
$208  above  that  of  last  year. 

The  median  price  of  a  new  home  is  up 
more  than  $3,500  over  a  year  ago. 

The  wholesale  price  index  increased  by 
2.1  percent  in  May  or  at  an  annual  rate 
of  over  24  percent. 

Farm  product  prices,  after  dipping  in 
April,  rose  strongly  again  in  May.  This 
index  has  climbed  by  39.4  percent  in  the 
last  year. 

These  figures  are  ominous  for  the  con- 
sumer in  the  coming  months. 

Unemployment  is  still  at  5  percent  with 
no  prospect  of  getting  back  to  fuU  em- 
ployment while  more  than  4.4  million 
Americans  are  jobless  and  another  2  mil- 
lion Americans  are  forced  to  work  part 
time.  Yet  the  Nixon  administration  pro- 
poses to  close  down  the  public  employ- 
ment program  and  other  job  training 
programs. 

The  average  hourly  earnings  of  blue 
collar  workers — over  50  million  work- 
ers— increased  5.4  percent.  Prices  in- 
creased over  6  percent — actual  buying 
power  for  the  average  working  family  is 
less  today  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  how- 
ever, the  compensation  of  top  executives 
increased  by  an  average  of  13.5  percent 
in  1972. 

Corporate  profits  are  skyrocketing — a 
full  23  percent  ahead  of  the  first  quarter 
of  1972. 

The  balance-of-payments  deficit,  up  to 
$10.2  billion,  is  $1.6  bUlion  more  than 
the  last  quarter  of  1972. 

The  dollar  has  been  devalued  two 
times  since  1969.  Each  time,  devaluation 
has  cost  the  American  people  with  the 
dollar  today  worth  only  77  cents  com- 
pared to  the  base  year  of  1967. 

After  the  1971  devaluation,  the  trade 
deficit  tripled  from  $2.6  billion  to  $6.8 
billion. 

The  price  of  gold  on  the  London 
market  has  gone  well  over  $110  an  ounce 
or  approximately  three  times  the  official 
exchange  rate. 

The  stock  market  has  plumeted  from 
over  1,000  to  the  800's  indicating  investor 
uncertainty  and  uneasiness  about  the 
stabilization  program. 

Interest  rates  are  increasing  and  the 
Nation  is  threatened  by  a  credit  crunch, 
tight  monetary  policy,  and  rising  inter- 
est rates — the  prime  rate  went  up  from 
7'/4  to  1V2  percent,  the  sixth  such  one- 
quarter  increase  so  far  this  year. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  increased 
its  official  discount  rate  to  6Y2  percent, 
the  highest  since  1921. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wiU  also  point  out,  and 
as  our  colleagues  know,  another  mesisure 


of  the  irresponsible  fiscal  policy  of  the 
Wliite  House  is  that  since  1969  they 
have  accumulated  a  $78  billion  budget 
deficit — more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
total  debt  of  the  Urut«d  States  has  been 
added  since  1969. 

Pierre  Renfret,  once  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's most  highly  touted  eco- 
nomic adviser,  calls  the  present  eco- 
nomic policies  a  joke.  And,  he  claims  it  is 
"one  of  the  funniest  economic  games 
played  upon  the  American  people." 

This  is  a  cruel  game  to  play  on  the 
American  people.  The  President  has  the 
power  now  to  impose  a  freeze  on  prices 
and  he  should  do  it  now. 

The  American  people  should  no  longer 
be  asked  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  rim- 
away  inflation,  especially  those  who  suf- 
fer the  most — the  elderly  and  the  poor. 
But,  it  also  is  seriously  eroding  the  com- 
mon man's  checking  and  savings  ac- 
count. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  aU  know,  the  Nixon 
administration  is  having  more  than  a 
little  trouble  being  candid  with  itself 
these  days.  Their  candor  with  themselves 
and  the  American  people  over  the  state 
of  the  economy  is  one  noted  example. 

Most  economists  outside  the  adminis- 
tration are  predicting  a  recession  and 
rising  unemployment.  However,  one  is  to 
be  cheered  by  none  other  than  the  old 
administration  hatchet  man,  Spiro 
Agnew,  who  is  now  fronting  for  the 
President — while  he  is  preoccupied  with 
other  matters.  I  read  an  Agnew  inter- 
view in  the  Washington  Post  on  Sunday 
and  nearly  gagged.  He  reassured  the 
American  people,  who  are  suffering  from 
the  worst  peacetime  inflation  in  our  his- 
tory, that  "the  commentary  right  now 
about  the  economy  I  do  not  think  justi- 
fies what  you  might  call  a  dismal  view." 
In  other  words,  it  is  the  press'  fault,  not 
the  administration's  economic  policies 
that  are  causing  economic  chaos  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Last  year,  the  real  income  of  the  aver- 
age working  family  declined  because  of 
inflation — yet  corporate  profits  are  hit- 
ting near  record  levels — a  full  23  percent 
ahead  of  the  first  quarter  of  1972. 

Here  is  another  example  of  Agnew- 
omics : 

The  cMnparlsons  between  wages  and 
profits  really  aren't  fairly  made.  On  the  one 
hand,  you  have  profits  coming  out  of  the 
growth  of  the  business,  accelerating  at  a  high 
rate,  and  on  the  other  hand  you  have  wages 
of  the  Individual  not  changing  that  quickly 
because  there  are  more  and  more  individuals 
to  distribute  the  increased  total  of  wages 
among. 

I  challenge  Agnew  to  come  to  my  dis- 
trict and  explain  to  the  workers  in  their 
plants  why  corporate  profits  can  sky- 
rocket, but  wages  in  real  terms  can  de- 
cline— and  that  this  is  equitable  and  in 
the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Monday's 
Washington  Post  editorial  "The  next 
Wage  and  Price  Controls"  and  Edwin  L. 
Dale's  article  in  the  Sunday  New  York 
Times  "A  Phase  That  Can't  Be  Cut  Off" 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow : 
The  Next  Wage  and  Price  CoNrmoLS 

President  Nixon  has  recently  been  suggest- 
ing that  he  may  indeed  take  action  shortly 
to  hold  down  inflation.  Aa  a  practical  matter. 


the  only  action  worth  taking  in  the  present 
circumstances  is  a  short  freeze  followed  by 
comprehensive  controls  roughly  along  the 
lines  of  the  late  lamented  Phase  U.  There 
has  been  talk  of  keeping  the  freeze  very 
short — 30  days,  perhaps,  instead  of  the  90 
days  of  the  1971  freeze.  That  would  permit 
the  administration  to  freeze  only  prices, 
without  getting  into  the  horrendous  legal 
end  administrative  snarls  that  arise  when 
scheduled  wage  increases  are  cancelled.  That 
Idea  makes  a  good  deal  of  sense. 

But  the  nature  of  the  next  round  of  con- 
trols has  to  depend  upon  a  candid  and  ac- 
curate diagnosis  of  our  present  economic 
troubles.  Freezing  prices  and  wages  is  easy. 
The  dangerous  part  of  the  exercise  is  the 
thaw,  when  the  economy  moves  toward  flexi- 
ble controls  designed  for  the  long  haul.  That 
is  the  point  at  which  the  President  needs  to 
explain  to  the  country  Just  what  has  gone 
wrong,  and  what  has  to  be  done  to  cure  it. 
One  of  the  curiosities  of  Inflation  is  that  the 
ciu^  cannot  work  unless  most  people  are 
persuaded  that  It  will  work.  There  is  more 
than  mathematics  to  economic  policy. 

The  questions  in  most  people's  minds  are 
the  simple  ones :  Why  are  controls  now  neces- 
sary again,  only  five  months  after  the  admin- 
istration lifted  them?  Why  has  the 
admmistratlon's  plan  turned  out  entirely 
differently  from  its  expectations?  If  the  effect 
of  controls  in  1971  and  1972  is  only  to  leave 
us  with  a  mtich  more  severe  Inflation  in  1973. 
what  can  we  hope  from  further  controls  in 
the  future? 

In  retrospect,  it  Is  very  clear  that  the  ad- 
ministration misused  the  opportunity  that 
it  created  with  the  1971  freeze  and  the  fol- 
lowing Phase  n.  In  early  1971  we  were  in  a 
recession.  Unemployment  was  high.  At  the 
same  time,  prices  were  rising  ominously.  Un- 
forttmately,  the  economic  remedies  that  re- 
duce unemployment  tend  to  raise  inflation 
rates,  and  vice  versa.  With  an  election  com- 
ing, the  administration  felt  itself  to  be  under 
great  political  pressure.  The  White  House 
decided  to  apply  controls  to  hold  down  prices 
and  wages  artificially  while  it  applied  enor- 
mously powerful  pressures  to  expand  the 
economy  at  drastic  speed  and  to  create  Jobs 
faster  than  the  adult  population  was  grow- 
ing. First  came  massive  tax  cuts,  then  ex- 
pansion of  benefits  such  as  Social  Security 
which  have  high  impact  on  personal  spend- 
ing. Interest  rates  were  held  down  as  the 
budget  deficits  soared.  Rep.  Wilbur  Mills 
(D-Ark.),  chairman  of  the  House  WaVs  and 
Means  Committee,  put  the  matter  accurately 
when  he  said,  ".  .  .  we  acted  as/if  those 
controls  permitted  us  to  indulge  (^urselves 
in  a  fiscal  and  monetary  orgy  ...  I  do  not 
care  what  brand  of  economics  you  prefer,  you 
cannot  have  the  supply  of  money  go  up  by 
almost  10  per  cent  In  nine  months  without 
getting  an  upward  rush  in  prices  after- 
wards .  .  .  We  wasted  on  a  fiscal-monetary 
policy  binge  the  respite  which  wage  and  price 
controls  could  have  given  us." 

The  unemployment  rate  dropped  from  6.1 
per  cent  in  August,  1971,  when  the  President 
put  the  freeze  into  effect,  to  5.2  per  cent  In 
November,  1972.  That  decline  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  the  results  of  the  election. 
The  President's  precise  intentions  for  the 
post-election  period  are  not  known,  but  the 
outline  seems  fairly  clear.  Many  economists 
believe  that  controls  can  only  postpone  price 
increases.  By  dropping  Phase  11  last  Janu- 
ary, the  administration  apparently  expected 
to  let  the  pent-up  flood  of  these  postponed 
price  increases  work  their  way  through  the 
economy  in  a  sudden  bulge.  It  would  be  pain- 
ful but  It  would  be  short  and  there  was 
nearly  two  years  untU  the  next  election.  The 
White  House  would  rely  on  its  new  reap- 
proachment  with  the  labor  leaders  to  damp 
down  a  wage  spiral.  Meanwhile,  to  turn  off 
the  inflationary  pressure  at  its  source,  the 
President  Invoked  severe  and  rigid  spending 
Umits,   moving    the   federal    budget   toward 
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balance  as  fast  as  his  economists  dared.  Those 
limits  were  then  defended  in  a  vehement  and 
abusive  campaign  by  tlie  administration 
against  the  spendthrifts  in  Congress. 

What  went  wrong  with  this  strategy?  Most 
obviously,  the  eruption  of  tlie  Watergate 
scandals  distracted  the  administration  at  a 
crucial  time.  But  there  were  other  surprises 
for  the  White  House.  The  administration,  like 
everyone  else,  underestimated  the  extent  and 
effect  of  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar.  The 
first  devaluation  was  planned  but  the  second 
was  not.  Since  then,  there  has  been  in  effect 
a  third  devaluation  as  otlier  currencies'  val- 
ues float  upward.  That  has  raised  the  prices 
not  only  of  all  that  we  buy  abroad,  but  many 
of  the  goods,  notably  agricultural  products, 
that  we  sell  abroad. 

Above  all,  no  one  had  fully  reckoned  the 
psychological  effects  of  ending  the  controls. 
Many  businessmen,  it  now  appears,  not  only 
raised  prices  to  compensate  for  the  past  but 
kept  right  on  raising  them  in  anticipation  of 
renewed  controls  in  the  future.  As  the  price 
indices  began  moving  upward  in  response,  the 
talk  of  a  new  freeze  began  to  frighten  still 
more  businessmen  into  still  more  antici- 
patory Increases. 

The  first  lesson  of  this  melancholy  experi- 
ence is  that  controls  are  not  omnipotent. 
They  are  not  a  magic  spell  that  permits  a  gov- 
ernment to  follow  foolish  and  reckless  poli- 
cies with  Impunity.  Our  European  friends, 
incidentally,  could  have  told  us  that.  They 
have  been  using  controls  actively,  off  and  on. 
ever  since  World  War  II  and  they  have  had 
considerably  more  trouble  with  inflation  over 
the  years  than  we  have.  Even  under  parlia- 
mentary governments,  with  their  great  flexi- 
bility in  calling  elections,  it  has  proved  very 
expensive  to  try  to  make  the  business  cycle 
conform  to  the  politicians'  calendar. 

The  second  lesson  is  that  a  large  and  rich 
nation  cannot  afford  to  make  economic  policy 
simply  by  reacting  wildly  to  one  immediate 
threat.  Policy  has  to  move  to  a  larger  target 
than  the  date  of  the  next  election.  Mr. 
Nixon's  policy  of  1971-72  was  successful  In 
ending  the  recession,  but  his  vast  budget 
deficits  then  are  of  course  the  principal  cause 
of  the  present  inflation.  A  similar  reaction 
now  to  the  Inflation  could  conceivably  drop 
the  country  back  into  a  new  rece.ssion.  There 
are  other  uninviting  prospects.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  have  a  roaring  inflation  and  rising 
unemployment  simultaneously.  The  next 
control  system  will  have  to  be  more  than 
an  overreactiou  to  an  immediate  peril.  Con- 
trols are  no  more  than  one  part  of  an  eco- 
nomic program  that  needs  to  address  not 
only  the  inflation  that  is  today's  concern,  but 
the  recession  and  the  erosion  cf  standards 
of  living  that  might  well  be  tomorrow's. 

A  Phase  That  Can't  Be  Cut  Off 
(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

Washington. — President  Nixon  was  con- 
fronted last  week  with  new  and  convincing 
evidence  of  the  worst  peacetime  inflation  In 
the  American  economy  since  World  War  n, 
and.  In  agreement  witli  several  polls  of  public 
opinion,  called  it  "the  nation's  number  one 
problem."  The  President  conferred  several 
times  with  his  economic  advisers,  but  the 
week  ended  with  present  policies  Intact  and 
no  assurance  of  change  in  the  immediate 
future. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  bad  news  to  con- 
sider: 

Worst  of  all.  the  wholesale  price  index,  a 
.major  measure  of  Inflation,  continued  to 
rise  at  a  rapid  rate.  Tlie  increase  of  2.1  per 
cent  in  May  alone  was  bad  enough.  Even 
worse  was  the  figure  for  the  closely  watched 
index  of  industrial  commodities,  which  rose 
by  1.1  per  cent,  and  which  in  the  last  three 
months  has  increased  at  an  annual  rate  of 
15.9  per  cent,  the  worst  since  the  Korean  War. 
And  farm  product  prices,  after  dipping  in 
April,  rose  strongly  again  in  May.  This  index 
has  climbed  by  39.4  per  cent  in  the  last 


year.  All  of  this  wUl  inevitably  affect  con- 
sumer prices,  though  by  exactly  how  much  is 
impossible  to  say. 

Some  interest  rates,  led  by  th©  "prime" 
rate  charged  by  banks  to  big  business  bor- 
rowers, rose  further.  The  prime  rate  went  up 
from  7 '4  to  1V2  per  cent,  the  sixth  such 
quarter  point  increase  so  far  this  year.  The 
increase  reflected  the  huge  demand  for 
money  in  the  economy,  a  counterpart  of  the 
inflationary  boom.  At  the  end  of  the  week, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  followed  the  rise 
in  private  interest  rates  with  an  increase 
in  its  official  discount  rate  to  6^2  per  cent, 
the  highest  since  1921. 

The  newly  "floating"  dollar  declined  fur- 
ther in  the  European  and  New  York  cur- 
rency markets  early  in  the  week,  accom- 
panied by  another  spurt  in  the  price  of  gold. 
Though  both  trends  were  reversed  later  in 
the  week,  the  dollar  dipped  again  on  Friday 
and  finished  the  week  well  below  its  value 
of  only  a  month  ago  against  the  major  for- 
eign currencies. 

About  the  only  encouraging  news  was 
what  appeared  to  be  a  relatively  moderate 
wage  settlement  in  the  important  electrical 
industry.  The  General  Electric  Company  and 
two  unions  agreed  on  a  contract  with  a  rela- 
tively small  wage  Increase  plus  a  cost  of  liv- 
ing "escalator."  The  maximum  increase  over 
three  years  will  be  22  per  cent,  and  possibly 
considerably  less. 

Mr.  Nixon  faced  a  painful  dilemma.  With 
public  opinion  seemingly  in  favor  of  much 
tougher  controls.  Senate  Democrats  voted 
tmanimoii<?ly  in  caucus  for  a  new  price  and 
wage  freeze  and  are  threatening  to  attach 
a  provision  for  a  mandatory  freeze  to  a 
handy  piece  of  legislation. 

The  President  has  the  power  now  to  im- 
pose a  freeze — and  he  was  aware  it  would  be 
popular — but  his  own  instincts  and  the 
great  bulk  of  his  economic  advice  were 
against  such  a  move  as  bad  economics  at  a 
time  of  booming  demand  and  near-capacity 
production.  At  the  time  of  the  first  freeze, 
in  1971,  the  economy  was  sluggish. 

The  extent  of  the  current  inflation  has 
surprised  almost  everybody — the  Adminis- 
tration and  economists  of  various  shades  of 
opinion.  And  there  is  anything  but  unanim- 
ity over  what  to  do  about  it.  despite  the  ris- 
ing clamor  from  members  of  Congress  in 
both  parties  for  tougher  controls. 

The  trouble  with  controls,  at  least  accord- 
ing to  experience,  is  that  they  do  not  work 
well  when  demand  is  high  and  the  nation's 
factories  and  farms  are  already  producing  as 
much  as  they  can.  Sometimes  higher  prices 
are  charged  surreptitiously,  as  sellers  find 
willing  buyers,  or  there  are  black  markets, 
or  goods  simply  disappear  from  the  shelves. 

What  is  now  clear  is  that  the  economy 
was  overly  stimulated  by  the  Government 
last  year  in  an  effort  to  spur  the  slow  re- 
covery from  the  1970  recession.  There  was  a 
massive  budget  deficit  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  permitted  a  rapid  expansion  of 
money  and  credit.  Production  and  employ- 
ment responded  as  desired.  But  now  the  price 
is  being  paid  in  the  form  of  an  exceptionally 
virulent  inflation. 

It  is  not  clear  how  much  of  this  extraor- 
dinary inflation  of  the  past  four  months 
can  be  attributed  to  the  shift  from  Phase  2 
to  the  less  mandatory  Phase  3  of  price  and 
wage  controls.  Many  of  the  prices  that  have 
risen  the  most,  including  a  wide  variety  of 
farm  products  and  such  other  items  as  lum- 
ber, were  never  really  controlled  even  under 
Phase  2,  and  thus  the  change  is  not  a  factor. 
Prices  for  these  products  have  risen  for  the 
classic  reasons  of  booming  demand  and  an 
inability  of  producers  quickly  to  increase 
supply.  Some  others,  including  a  number  of 
metals  like  copper  and  zinc,  are  traded  in 
world  markets  and  their  price  increase  re- 
flects booming  conditions  In  nearly  all  the 
indtistriai  countries. 

Controls  were  most  effective  lor  manufac- 


tured products,  and  particularly  those  pro- 
duced by  large  companies.  These  prices  have 
not  risen  nearly  as  much  as  those  of  the 
virtually  uncontrollable  raw  materials,  agri- 
cultural and  nonagricultural. 

But  many  economists  believe  there  is  in- 
direct evidence  in  the  wholesale  price  Index 
of  increases  in  manufactured  products  well 
above  the  "sell-administering"  guidelines  of 
Phase  3,  which  basically  permit  price  in- 
creases only  when  justified  by  higher  costs 
of  labor,  materials  and  the  like.  The  Ad- 
ministration is  collecting  documentation  on 
specific  price  increases  and  its  eventual  "ac- 
tion" may  well  be  not  a  freeze  but  a  series 
of  dramatic,  company-by-company  price 
rollbacks,  which  are  permitted  under  Phase 
3. 

The  Administration's  basic  plan  for  solv- 
ing the  problem  has  been  simply  to  slow  the 
boom  without  toppling  the  economy  into 
recession.  The  budget  will  be  close  to  balance 
in  the  new  fiscal  year,  starting  next  month; 
the  growth  in  Federal  spending  has  been  re- 
strained, and  the  Federal  Reserve  has  a 
much  less  easy  monetary  policy.  And  there 
are  a  few  straws  in  the  wind,  among  them  a 
dip  in  the  index  of  "leading  indicators"  of 
the  economy,  that  the  desired  slowdown  may 
be  coming. 

Abroad,  the  new  fioating  exchange  rate 
system  was  vindergoing  its  first  severe  test. 
American  inflation  was  one  reason  for  the 
new  decline  In  the  dollar — higher  prices 
make  it  more  difficult  for  the  United  States 
to  achieve  the  needed  improvement  in  the 
balance  of  trade  and  hence  the  overall  bal- 
ance of  International  payments — but  the 
psychological  impact  of  Watergate  %nd  its 
implications  for  the  stability  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  was  probably  the  major 
Influence  In  the  new  flurry. 

In  any  case,  George  P.  Shultz,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  Arthur  P.  Burns,  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  firmly 
decided  to  let  the  float  work  without  Gov- 
ernment intervention,  despite  French  de- 
mands that  the  United  States  act  to  support 
the  dollar's  International  exchange  rate. 

Melvin  R.  Laird,  newly  appointed  as  the 
President's  chief  domestic  adviser,  told  re- 
porters: "Those  people  that  are  speculating 
against  the  dollar  are  making  a  grave  error 
that  I  think  they  will  live  to  regret."  He 
could  be  right.  The  dollar  was  higher  at  the 
end  of  the  week  than  at  the  beginning. 

Meanwhile,  the  Democrats  in  Congress 
were  understandably  making  what  political 
hay  they  could  out  of  the  solution,  and 
Republicans  were  increasingly  embarrassed. 

Senator  William  Proxmlre,  Democrat  of 
Wisconsin,  the  author  of  the  freeze  proposal 
approved  in  the  Democratic  caucus,  said  the 
Administration's  "paralysis"  in  light  of  the 
latest  figures  "Is  Impossible  to  understand. 
justify  or  defend." 

"The  Issue,"  he  said,  "Is  not  only  massive 
price  Increases.  The  Issue  Is  whether  the 
President  and  the  Government  can  function 
to  meet  this  crisis." 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks,  and  to  insert  into  the 
Record  extraneous  matter,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


SOVIETS  OPPRESSION  OF 
UKRAINIANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tlie  House,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)   is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
on  May  27, 1973,  my  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
HuBER)  and  I  attended  a  mass  rally  of 
citizens  of  Ukrainian  descent  in  Detroit's 
Cobo  Hall.  The  purpose  of  the  mass  rally 
was  to  commemorate  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  the  man-made  famine  in  the 
Ukraine  in  1932  and  1933. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  famine,  induced 
deliberately  by  the  Communist  Party  and 
the  Communist  government  of  the  So- 
viet, cost  in  excess  of  7  million  lives  of 
citizens  of  the  Ukraine.  On  behalf  of 
those  present  and  on  behalf  of  right- 
thinking  men  everywhere,  I  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoro  the  resolution 
adopted  there: 

RESOLtmoNs,  Accepted  at  the  Mass  Raixt 
ON  May  27,  1973,  Cobo  Hall,  DETRorr,  Mich. 

We,  Ukrainians,  the  citizens  of  Metropoli- 
tan Detroit,  having  gathered  today.  May  27, 
1973  at  this  mass  rally  to  commemorate  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  man-made  famine 
in  Ukraine  1932-1933,  do  state: 

This  man-made  famine  was  not  an  acci- 
dent of  nature  but  diligently  planned  geno- 
cide that  cost  Ukraine  seven  million  people. 

We  are  gathered  here  today  for  a  mourn- 
ful manifestation  and  protest  against  com- 
munist Inhumanity. 

We  condemn  most  urgently  the  forced  oc- 
cupation of  Ukraine  and  the  biological  de- 
struction of  the  Ukrainian  nation  by  the 
communist  Russian  regime  of  the  USSR. 

We  condemn  the  Soviet  regime's  policy  of 
forced  and  persistent  Russificatlon  of  Ukraine 
and  persecution  of  Ukrainian  Intellectuals. 

Therefore,  we,  Ukrainians,  the  citizens  of 
Metropolitan  Detroit,  do  ask  the  President  of 
the  U.S.A.  to  speak  out  In  behalf  of  the  un- 
justly repressed  people  In  Ukraine. 

We  do  appeal  to  the  United  Nations  to  send 
a  special  commission  to  Investigate  the  de- 
struction of  basic  human  rights  and  free- 
doms In  Ukraine. 

In  the  era  of  disappearing  colonial  im- 
perialism we  beseech  the  UN  to  act  on  the 
last  and  largest  of  these  the  USSR  and  divide 
It  Into  free  and  Independent  nations. 

PRESroitTM  OF  THE  MASS  RALLY. 

Detroit,  May  27,  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  sum- 
mary and  highlights  of  the  speech  pre- 
sented by  Prof.  Mychajlo  Symk,  who  was 
the  chairman  of  this  event: 

The  summary  and  highligjits  of  the 
speech  follow: 
The  Summary  and  Highlights  of  the  Speech 

Presented     by     Prof.     Mychajlo    Smyk, 

Chairman 

In  the  spring  of  1933  an  American  corre- 
spondent William  Chamberlain  traveled 
through  Ukraine.  In  spite  of  severe  restric- 
tions. Imposed  on  foreigners,  he  managed  to 
visit  several  villages,  located  between  Kiev 
and  Blla  Tserkva. 

On  the  way  to  one  of  the  villages  he  saw 
a  leaning  roadside  Cross.  The  Image  of  the 
Crucified  Savior  was  gone,  only  the  Crown 
of  Thorns  remained;  It  struck  him  as  the 
most  appropriate  Symbol  of  the  Suffering 
Ukraine  in  the  year  1933. 

Regretfully,  this  Symbol  was  and  still  Is 
the  bitter  Fate  of  Ukraine  since  historical 
events  bound  Ukraine  to  Moscovy. 

Russia's  colonial  policy  robbing  Ukraine 
of  natural  resourcee  and  systematic  Qenoclde 
remained  consistent  through  the  centuries. 
It  became  even  harsher  when  Russian  Im- 
perialism took  on  the  garb  of  communist 
Ideology. 


The  war  of  1919-21  between  the  Russian- 
Soviet  Forces  and  Ukrainian  National  Repub- 
lic was  fought  solely  for  the  reason  of  possess- 
ing the  Ukraine-Russia's  "bread  basket"  and 
treasury  of  raw  materials. 

Leon  Trotsky,  the  Supreme  Commander  of 
Soviet  Forces  in  1919.  wrote:  "It  is  impera- 
tive for  us  to  return  Ukraine  to  Russia  .  .  . 
in  lieu  of  the  necessity  for  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  transport  wheat  out.  Any  means  to 
achieve  this  goal  are  Justifiable." 

Lenin  himself  was  In  complete  agreement 
with  this  line  of  action.  After  the  occupation 
of  Ukraine  the  resistance  of  the  population 
prevented  Russia  from  using  the  Ukrainian 
resources  freely.  Consequently.  Russia  had  to 
use  its  own  people  to  Impose  communism  on 
Ukraine. 

The  struggle  was  long  and  hard,  culminat- 
ing in  the  First  massive  Famine  of  1921, 
which  was  a  prelude  of  the  organized  Famine 
of  1933. 

To  regard  the  Great  Famine  of  1933  as  a 
separate  occurrence  would  be  a  grave  mis- 
take. It  was  a  pinnacle  in  the  Russian  effort 
either  to  subjugate  or  to  eliminate  Ukrain- 
ians. 

Neither,  ought  one  believe  that  the  social 
experiment  of  collectivization  and  de-kur- 
kullzatlon  (kurkul — rich  farmer)  of  the 
peasants  were  the  only  reasons  for  the  Soviet 
made  Famine  and  the  loss  of  7  million  lives. 

The  process  of  collectivization  went  on  in 
Russia-proper  also,  but  with  less  Intensity 
and  brutality  than  In  Ukraine. 

In  1929  8.6 '"o  of  farmers  in  Ukraine  were 
members  of  collective  farms,  as  compared  to 
only  T^'c  In  Russia. 

In  1930  in  Ukraine  65 ';o  were  In  collec- 
tive farms,  in  Russia  only  59Tc . 

By  1932  in  Ukraine  70  Cc  of  the  farmers 
were  in  collective  farms,  but  In  Russia  only 

59  ^r. 

Since  the  Ukrainian  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence In  1918,  Ukraine  experienced  a 
great  Renaissance  of  National  consciousness. 
The  period  between  1918  and  1929  was 
marked  by  an  explosion  of  Ukrainian  Art, 
Music  and  Literature — the  Era  of  Ukrainlza- 
tlon. 

These  events  prodded  Moskov  to  Initiate  a 
wave  of  Terror  against  the  Ukrainian  Nation. 
According  to  Stalin,  peasantry  was  "the  back- 
bone of  any  nationalistic  movement".  It  suf- 
fered the  first  blow. 

Hard  working,  honest  farmers  were  thrown 
out  of  their  homesteads,  or  exiled  to  Siberia. 
Their  land,  cattle  were  Incorporated  In  the 
collective  farms.  Thus,  1929  marked  the  first 
step  toward  planned  Genocide  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Nation.  By  1932-33  trucks,  trains,  stor- 
age bins  were  full  of  grain,  ready  to  be 
shipped  to  Moscow,  but  the  citizens  of  "Eu- 
rope's bread  basket" — Ukraine  were  stan-ing 
and  dying  for  the  Glory  of  the  Soviet,  but 
still  Imperialistic  Russia. 

One  fifth  of  the  Ukrainian  population,  pri- 
marily peasants,  was  murdered;  80 Tc  of  the 
intellectuals;  writers,  painters,  musicians 
and  scholars  were  also  annihilated. 

Even  the  Communist  Party  of  Ukraine  was 
purged.  46 ^t  of  Party  members  and  49'";  of 
the  Communist  Youth  were  expelled.  Jailed, 
exiled  or  executed. 

By  1933  Moscow  intensified  the  process  of 
Russificatlon  In  Ukraine:  the  schools,  press 
and  governmental  institutions  were  the 
prime  target. 

Even  today,  40  years  later  Russia's  policy 
toward  Ukraine  had  not  changed.  The  proc- 
ess of  Russificatlon  had  been  intensified; 
Ukrainians  are  being  moved  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  Ukraine:  libraries  and  churches  of 
great  historical  value  are  being  destroyed; 
Ukrainian  intellectuals  and  dissenters  are 
either  Jailed  and  sentenced  to  long  terms  or 
are  being  sent  to  mental  Institutions.  Today, 
In  memory  of  countless  millions  In  common 
graves  we  bow  our  heads  In  silent  tribute  to 
their  resistance  and  remember  that  the  vtl- 


lany  has  not  ended  and  our  struggle  against 
our  eternal  enemy  Moscow  goes  on! 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  event  of  great 
sorrow.  It  points  out  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Government  intends  not  only  to 
continue  its  efforts  toward  domination  of 
the  world,  but  it  also  points  out  to  right- 
thinking  men  everywhere  what  happens 
when  a  nation  loses  its  freedom,  as  did 
the  Ukraine,  when  it  becomes  Commu- 
nist, and  it  points  out  the  lack  of  con- 
cern and  the  great  callousness  of  those 
responsible  and  the  hardship  of  the 
people.  It  points  out  the  full  ability  and 
the  determination  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  use  any  measure  to  suppress 
liberty  and  to  achieve  its  ends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ukraine  was  for  a 
brief  period  following  World  War  I  a 
free  and  independent  nation.  It  lost 
that  liberty  and  the  price  of  that  liberty 
has  been  the  suppression  of  all  the  free- 
doms of  the  peoples  in  the  Ukraine  and 
the  loss  of  self-determination  by  tho.^^e 
peoples.  It  has  also  been  the  hardships 
inflicted,  the  starvations,  the  forcible 
deportations,  the  loss  of  life,  and,  of 
couree.  the  great  Soviet-induced  famine 
of  1932-33,  which  cost  so  many  lives  of 
so  many  innocent  people. 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  on  May  27  to  address  the 
Ukrainian  Community  in  Michigan  in 
Detroit  as  these  Americans  of  Ukrainian 
descent  met  to  commemorate  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  virtual  genocide  of 
their  nation  at  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mimist  regime. 

The  world  should  long  remember  that 
Soviet  leaders  ordered  the  inhumane 
liquidation  of  the  Ukrainian  peasantry — 
some  7.000.000  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren who  were  deliberately  starved  in 
the  winter  of  1932  and  the  spring  of 
1933. 

The  Communist  Russian  Government, 
by  the  early  1930's  had  reached  two  con- 
clusions. The  Ukrainian  peasantry  mu.st 
be  destroyed  because  they  believed  in 
private  property  and  ownership  and  op- 
posed enforced  farm  collectives,  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  had  to  transform  itself  into  an 
industrial  state  in  the  shortest  possible 
time. 

In  the  fall  and  winter  of  1932,  the 
Kremlin  masters  began  their  drive  to 
achieve  both  purposes.  They  collected  the 
bumper  crop  of  wheat  raised  by  the 
Ukrainians  and  shipped  it  abroad,  using 
the  income  to  buy  the  machinerj'  they 
wanted.  The  Ukrainian  peasants,  left 
without  food,  flocked  to  such  cities  as 
Kiev.  Kharkov,  and  Odessa,  where  they 
died,  quite  literally  by  the  millions. 

To  cap  off  this  act  of  cruelty,  the 
U.S.S.R.  would  not  permit  other  coun- 
tries, including  the  United  States,  to  fur- 
nish aid  to  the  starving  millions  in  the 
Ukraine. 

The  Ukrainian  descendants  in  Michi- 
gan tell  me  that  the  U.S.S.R.  hsis  not 
changed  a  great  deal  since  1933.  The 
Kremlin  today  is  savagely  russifying  the 
three  Baltic  countries  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  and  such  non-Rus- 
sian nations  as  Byelorussia.  Georgia.  Ar- 
menia, Azerbaijan,  and  Turkestan,  and 
we  all  are  aware  of  treatment  of  Jews  by 
the  Russian  leaders  and  the  hurdles  they 
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have  been  placing  In  the  paths  of  those 
wishing  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 


TRIAL  AND  ERROR— STILL  ANOTH- 
ER ECONOMIC  REMEDY  COMING 
FORTH  FROM  THE  NIXON  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  is  recog- 
nized for  40  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mi'.  Speaker,  slowly  the 
message  has  crept  into  the  White  House 
that  the  people  want  something  done 
about  runaway  inflation. 

The  White  House  spokesmen  now  in- 
dicate that  the  President — after  months 
of  amazing  silence — is  contemplating 
some  type  of  action  under  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act.  This  action  may  be 
announced  as  early  as  tonight  if  the 
reports  are  correct. 

Histoi-y  will  look  on  the  past  5  months 
as  an  amazing  period  of  inaction  by  the 
Chief  Executive  in  the  face  of  mounting 
economic  troubles.  Only  President  Her- 
bert Hoover's  inaction  during  the  great 
depression  can  match  the  paralysis 
which  has  gripped  the  White  House 
since  the  disastrous  phase  3  was  an- 
nounced. 

Over  the  past  5  months,  the  figures 
have  been  universally  bad  and  they  have 
been  available  to  the  President  and 
his  economic  advisers.  Now  with  the  dis- 
aster facing  the  Nation's  economy,  the 
President  reluctantly  indicates  he  may 
act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  same  Presi- 
dent who  unleashed  his  lobbyists — right 
from  his  White  House  staff — to  beat 
back  a  strong  economic  controls  meas- 
ure approved  by  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  This  bill  was 
beaten  down  in  the  House  on  April  16  and 
the  White  House  lobbyists  sat  in  the 
gallery  and  openly  chortled  about  their 
success  in  defeating  the  measure. 

At  that  time,  I  stated  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  soon  reahze  the  seri- 
ous mistake  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives made  in  defeating  the  com- 
mittee's bill. 

In  May,  the  first  full  month  after  the 
defeat  of  the  bill  on  the  floor — whole- 
sale prices  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  24 
percent.  Since  the  defeat  of  the  legisla- 
tion on  the  House  floor,  the  prime  in- 
terest rate  has  risen  from  6'/2  percent  to 
7^2  percent.  The  discount  rate  charged 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  has  risen 
from  5',i  to  6 ',2  percent  over  this  same 
period. 

Mortgage  interest  rates  have  spurted 
since  the  defeat  of  the  bill  on  the  floor 
and  today,  an  8-percent  mortgage  plus 
points  is  not  uncommon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  hope  that  the 
President — after  tliis  long  period  of  hes- 
itation— will  come  up  with  a  new  pro- 
gram that  will  straighten  out  the  econ- 
omy and  bring  about  relief  from  high 
prices  and  high  Interest  rates.  But  the 
mistakes  that  this  administration  has 
made  on  the  economy  since  1969  are 
monumental  and  repeatedly  the  moves 
have  been  made  reluctantly — repeatedly 
'too  little,  too  late." 

With  this  background  of  mistakes.  It 


will  be  diflQcult  for  the  administration  to 
inspire  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people  in  their  ability  to  handle  any  new 
program  of  economic  controls. 

We  cj>n  only  hope  that  the  shock 
waves  of  recent  weeks  will  have  brought 
the  administration  to  a  realization  that 
deeds  and  action  are  better  than  public 
relations  window-dressing  embellished 
with  periodic  Presidential  appearances 
on  national  television. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  perform- 
ance under  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  has  been  strange  indeed.  The  Act 
originated  in  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  in  June  of  1970. 
Almost  immediately  the  White  House 
launched  a  bitter  attack  on  the  com- 
mittee for  even  suggesting  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Despite  these  attacks,  the  Congress' 
did  pass  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
as  part  of  a  broader  bill  extending  the 
Defense  Production  Act.  In  signing  this' 
Act  on  August  15,  1970,  the  President 
denounced  the  controls  section  and 
stated  that  he  would  never  use  the  au- 
thority contained  therein. 

For  1  solid  year,  the  economy  drift- 
ed, and  finally — with  prices  moving  up  at 
a  rapid  rate,  the  President  reversed  him- 
self and  announced  that  he  would  use 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act.  This 
was  on  August  15,  1971— a  full  year  after 
the  Congress  had  sent  him  the  measure. 

If  the  President  had  used  this  act 
in  a  timely  fashion  after  the  Congress 
passed  it  in  1970,  we  would  not  have  the 
economic  troubles  which  we  face  today. 
The  President  imposed  the  freeze  too 
late  and  it  hurt  the  effectiveness  of  the 
whole  stabilization  effort. 

The  President  then  compoimded  his 
earlier  errors  by  suddenly  abandoning 
mandatory  controls  on  January  11,  1973, 
and  announcing  the  toothless  phase  3 
under  which  prices  and  Interest  rates 
have  skyrocketed. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  not 
a  record  which  inspires  confidence  in 
any  new  program  to  be  administered  by 
the  same  tired  old  team. 


IN  HONOR  OF  MIA'S  FLAG 
PRESENTATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
all  know  tomorrow  is  the  one  day  of  the 
year  we  specifically  set  aside  to  pay  honor 
to  Old  Gloi-y.  our  Nation's  flag. 

Since  the  birth  of  this  Republic  we 
have  had  many  banners — some  with 
varying  numbers  of  stripes;  others  with 
unique  star  patterns — but  all  have  had  a 
common  thread  in  the  dedication  of  men 
and  women  who  have  served  in  the 
Ai-med  Forces  to  protect  the  red,  white, 
and  blue. 

This  year  Flag  Day  will  be  exception- 
ally special — our  former  prisoners  of 
war  are  home,  free  at  last  to  breathe 
deeply  the  air  of  liberty  in  the  land  they 
love  so  deeply  that  they  gave  months  and 
years  of  their  young  lives  in  Its  service. 

You  saw  and  heard  how  much  seeing 
that  Star  Spangled  Banner  meant  to 


these  men  when  they  disembarked  in 
the  Philippines.  You  saw  one  retm-nee 
wave  his  handcrafted  version  of  Old 
Glory  when  he  set  foot  on  free  soil.  Their 
flags  will  fly  on  Flag  Day. 

But,  from  the  former  captives  own 
homecoming  words,  we  all  know  that 
tliese  retuined  heroes  will  look  at  those 
flags  and  give  a  thought  to  their  1,300 
comrades  who  are  still  imaccounted 
for — the  missing  in  acUon.  They  will 
think  of  the  thousands  we  know  were 
killed  in  the  Vietnam  war.  Yes,  they  will 
think  of  these  fallen  heroes,  as  we  should 
also. 

With  thoughts  of  these  men  and  the 
children  they  left  behind.  No  Greater 
Love,  the  project  for  young  Americans 
of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  National 
Advisory  Council  member,  will  hold  a 
press  conference  tomorrow  here  on 
Capitol  Hill  in  the  Rayburn  Build- 
ing. The  purpose:  To  announce  that  this 
organization,  which  was  begun  by  U.S. 
athletes  to  help  the  POW's  children  over 
the  rough,  lonely  road  while  their  dads 
were  abused  guests  of  Hanoi,  will  con- 
tinue its  work  on  behalf  of  the  children 
of  our  missing  and  killed  in  action. 

Just  as  the  POW's  children  received 
gifts  and  special  attention  from  the  men 
and  women  of  the  sports  world,  so  now 
will  these  children. 

The  autographed  photos  of  Brooks 
Robinson,  Wes  Unseld,  Larry  Brown,  Al 
Kaline,  Joe  Namath,  Johnny  Unitas,  Ted 
Williams,  Don  SchoUander,  the  auto- 
graphed footballs  from  entire  teams,  the 
pennants  and  baseballs  and  invitations 
to  sports  events  will  still  be  sent  out  on 
Christmas  and  birthdays  from  No 
Greater  Love  to  the  special  yoimgsters. 

Appropriately,  on  Flag  Day,  3  days  be- 
fore Father's  Day,  one  of  the  former 
POW's  will  present  an  American  flag  that 
has  flown  here  at  the  Capitol  to  the  son 
of  one  of  the  MIA's.  Subsequently,  other 
children  will  receive  one  of  these  flags 
on  his  father's  birthday.  And  there  vrill 
be  other  considerations  given  these 
youths  as  they  go  through  the  years — or 
until,  we  pray,  their  fathers  are  found 
alive,  and  reunited  with  their  families. 

I  would  like  to  see  as  many  of  you  at 
the  presentation  ceremony  as  possible, 
along  with  former  POW's  and  the  sports 
personalities.  The  ceremony  will  be  held 
at  10  a.m.  in  room  2212  of  the  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building.  Let  us  joha  to- 
gether in  this  program.  Let  us  support 
it  to  the  fullest  measure.  Is  this  too  much 
to  ask  on  behalf  of  these  youngsters  who 
have  given  so  much  of  their  happiness 
for  the  Nation?  I  think  not. 


EXPANDING  PRIVATE  OWNERSHIP 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
27,  1973,  Senators  Fannin,  Hansen,  and 
DoMiNicK  introduced  S.  1370,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  facilitate  acquisition  of  owner- 
ship of  private  enterprises  by  the  em- 
ployees of  such  enterprises.  Senator  Fan- 
.nin's  excellent  statement  about  his  bill 
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appears  on  pages  9635  and  9636  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  that  date. 

Yesterday  I  introduced  an  identical 
bill,  H.R.  8590,  in  the  House.  The  bill's  in- 
tention is  to  expand  capital  ownership  in 
the  United  States — to  broaden  the  base  of 
capitalism  by  making  it  easier  for  em- 
ployees to  own  "a  piece  of  the  action." 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  stimulate  the  growth 
of  employee  stock  ownership  plans.  It 
would  provide  incentives  for  corporations 
to  finance  and  expand  through  employee 
trusts. 

Successful  employee  trusts  do  exist, 
and  their  number  is  growing.  A  typical 
plan  has  the  trust  borrowing  money  to 
buy  equities  of  the  employer  corporation. 
The  corporation  uses  tax-deductible  dol- 
lars to  pay  off  the  trust  in  amoimts  ade- 
quate to  amortize  the  debt.  The  corpora- 
tion gets  its  expansion  capital  and  the 
employees,  usually  members  of  the  trust 
in  proportion  to  annual  wages,  become 
the  owners  of  the  new  stock  issued  by 
the  employees'  corporation. 

Without  the  incentives  in  this  bill,  the 
corporation  would  borrow  money  on  its 
own  and  expand  its  business.  Its  capital 
stock  position  would  not  be  changed.  The 
ownership  would  remain  the  same,  and 
the  present  owners  would  be  the  sole 
beneficiaries  of  expansion. 

Obviously,  not  all  corporations  would 
be  interested  in  employee  stockownership 
plans.  Those  corporations  who  are  inter- 
ested will  begin  what  I  believe  will  be  a 
rapid  expansion  in  the  numbers  of  people 
owning  shares  in  American  industry. 

In  my  judgment,  an  expansion  of  the 
people's  capitalism  from  the  current 
status  in  which  less  than  10  percent  of 
our  population  owns  shares  of  American 
enterprise  would  begin  the  revitalization 
of  the  free  enterprise  system.  I  can  think 
of  few  things  that  Congress  can  do  to 
preserve  and  enhance  the  free  enter- 
prise system  than  to  provide  incentives 
to  spread  its  benefits  over  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  our  people. 

Specifically,  this  legislation  proposes 
the  following  changes. 

First.  Provides  that  a  qualified  em- 
ployee benefit  trust  shall  have  the  tax 
characteristic  of  a  charitable  organiza- 
tion for  purposes  of  income,  estate,  and 
gift  taxes. 

Second.  Provides  a  tax  deduction  to 
corporations  for  the  amount  of  dividends 
which  they  pay  on  stock  held  by  quali- 
fied profit  sharing  or  stock  bonus  plan 
trusts,  provided  that  the  dividends  are 
promptly  paid  over  to  the  employees  cov- 
ered by  the  plan. 

Third.  Provides  for  an  increase  from 
15  to  30  percent  in  the  percentage  limi- 
tation on  the  maximmn  annual  tax- 
deductible  contribution  that  can  be  made 
to  a  qualified  employee  benefit  trust. 

Fourth.  Provides  an  additional  tax 
deduction  for  a  corporation  making  a 
contribution  to  a  qualified  profit  sharing 
or  stock  bonus  trust  where  the  trust  pays 
off  indebtedness  incurred  to  purchase 
stock  of  the  corporation.  The  amount  of 
the  special  deduction  would  be  50  per- 
cent of  the  principal  amount  of  the  in- 
debtedness paid  by  the  trust  during  the 
taxable  year  of  the  corporation. 

Generally,  it  would  broaden  tihe  base 


of  capitalism,  stimulate  increased  pro- 
ductivity, broadly  distribute  new  income 
and  purchasing  power,  and  give  large 
numbers  of  working  people  in  this  coun- 
try a  whole  new  interest  in  our  free  sys- 
tem. 


IMPOUNDMENT-BY-CONTINUING 
RESOLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Bell)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rapid  ap- 
proach of  the  next  fiscal  year  presents  a 
crisis  requiring  immediate  action  by  this 
body.  The  crisis  stems  from  the  prece- 
dent established  by  the  administration  of 
spending  policies  which  blatantly  disre- 
gard the  terms  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion covering  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  HEW.  It  Is  a  precedent  which  would 
wipe  out  several  hundred  million  dollars 
of  ongoing  education  programs  as  of 
July  1. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  de- 
cisions concerning  the  next  continuing 
i-esolution  will  determine  whether  we  are 
going  to  adhere  to  our  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility to  legislate  or  surrender  that 
power  completely  to  the  executive 
branch.  Our  situation  is  rather  like  the 
owner  of  the  cow  pasture  who  fails  to 
object  to  trespassers — before  he  knows 
it,  he  has  granted  a  legal  right-of-way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to- 
day to  get  into  the  entire  legalistic  de- 
bate over  impoundment.  But  this  ele- 
ment of  the  impoundment  controversy, 
this  method  of  impoundment-by-con- 
tinuing resolution,  demands  an  immedi- 
ate decision.  And  if  we  fail  to  make  that 
decision  here  on  Capitol  Hill,  it  will  be 
made  automatically  on  the  first  day  of 
fiscal  year  1974. 

The  report  accompanying  the  last  con- 
tinuing resolution  stated  that  the  level 
of  appropriations  for  Labor-HEW  pro- 
grams would  be  determined  by  reference 
to  the  lower  of  the  House  or  Senate  ver- 
sions of  H.R.  15417.  This  could  not  have 
been  made  more  clear.  Colloquy  both  in 
this  House  and  in  the  other  body  explic- 
itly reiterated  the  level  of  funding  pro- 
vided by  the  resolution.  I  quote: 

Mr.  Perkins.  As  I  understand,  under  the 
general  rule  one  determines  the  amount  ap- 
propriated by  reference  to  the  two  versions 
of  the  first  Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Bill 
for  fiscal  year  1973.  One  does  not  refer  to 
either  the  fiscal  year  1972  appropriation  or 
the  fiscal  year  1973  budget  estimate  .  .  . 

Mr.  Mahon.  The  continuing  resolution  pro- 
vides that  the  executive  branch  will  proceed 
under  the  lowest  version  of  the  bill  which 
passed  the  House  and  Senate  in  June  of  last 
year  .  .  . 

And  in  the  other  body,  this  colloquy 
took  place: 

Mr.  MoNDALE.  As  I  understand  it,  reference 
Is  to  be  made  only  to  the  House  and  Senate 
bills  of  last  June  and  no  reference  Is  to  be 
made  to  either  the  appropriations  for  fiscal 
1972  or  to  the  administration's  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  1973. 

Mr.  McCt-ELLAN.  The  Senator  is  correct.  Tlie 
controlling  factor  Is  the  lower  of  the  two 
amounts — the  amount  of  the  House  item  and 
the  amount  of  the  Senate  item  in  the  appro- 
priation. 


Despite  the  clarity  of  all  of  the  lan- 
guage involved  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration  is  nonetheless  spending 
by  reference  not  to  the  continuing  reso- 
lution but  by  reference  to  the  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  1973.  In  a  letter  respond- 
ing to  an  inquiry  from  me  on  this  point, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  stated: 

The  Department  is  in  fact  maintaining  its 
level  of  expenditure  wherever  possible  at  the 
rate  established   In   the   President's  revised 

1973  budget  request  as  submitted  to  Congress 
on  January  29,  1973. 

A  similar  letter  from  Labor  Secretary 
Peter  J.  Brennan  stated : 

The  Department  of  Labor's  actual  oper- 
ating level  for  fiscal  year  1973  is  the  Presi- 
dents  budget  request  for  FY  1973.  as  revised 
by  the  Budget  Document  submitted  to  the 
Congress  in  January  of  this  year. 

Earlier  this  year  my  inquiries  about 
this  level  of  spending  prompted  replies 
to  the  effect  that  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion had  been  "interpreted"  sis  contain- 
ing a  third  applicable  reference  point: 
The  1973  budget  request.  Since  no  rea- 
sonable person  could  possibly  read  into 
the  resolution  this  third  reference  point 
that  simply  was  not  there,  the  admin- 
istration changed  its  reason  to  one 
amoimting  to  straightforward  impound- 
ment. Reading  into  the  resolution  lan- 
guage which  is  not  there — or  simply  im- 
pounding the  funds — are  merely  two  dif- 
ferent paths  leading  to  the  same  use  of 
the  budget  request — a  use  never  intended 
by  the  Congress. 

Our  failure  to  insist  on  adherence  to 
the  terms  of  the  continuing  resolution 
has  permitted  the  administration  to 
establish  a  precedent  during  fiscal  1973 
that  would  be  devastating  if  followed 
during  fiscal  year  1974.  For  example,  the 
administration's  proposed  plan  for  edu- 
cation revenue  sharing  would  fold  32 
programs  into  a  new  spending  authority. 
Part  of  this  consolidation  plan,  however, 
calls  for  the  complete  elimination  of  cer- 
tain other  education  programs  presently 
being  funded.  The  1974  budget  document 
not  unexpectedly  refiects  the  administra- 
tion's assumption  that  the  Congress 
would  approve  not  only  the  revenue- 
sharing  plan  but  also  the  termination  of 
these  other  programs — and  thus  the 
budget  contains  zero  fimding  for  these 
programs.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
has  not  yet  acted  on  the  proposed  leg- 
islative package. 

It  is  my  understanding,  furthermore, 
that  certain  education  programs  which 
would  be  zero  funded  under  the  1974 
budget  request  would  in  fact  be  funded 
under  the  subcommittee  draft  of   the 

1974  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill.  On 
the  authorizing  side  of  the  argument,  the 
tenor  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee is  in  the  same  vein — proposals  to 
terminate  program  authority  are  meet- 
ing with  little  support  among  my  com- 
mittee colleagues.  Thus,  we  have  a  situa- 
tion where  both  the  authorizing  and  ap- 
propriating processes  would  continue 
these  programs  beyond  July.  But  all  of 
these  efforts  will  be  mere  wheel  spinning 
if  the  continuing  resolution  does  not  ex- 
plicitly mandate  the  continued  fimding 
of  these  programs  pending  the  final  de- 
cisions of  Congress. 
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A  "continuing"  resolution  should  be 
Ju«;t  that,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  should  pre- 
serve the  status  quo  while  the  Congress 
has  the  opportunity  to  make  the  deci- 
sions they  are  constitutionally  required 
to  make.  To  the  extent  that  a  fiscal  1974 
continuing  resolution  permits  the  admin- 
istration to  terminate  programs  alto- 
gether, it  is  permitting  the  administra- 
tion to  legislate  by  reference — reference 
to  a  budget  document  reflecting  profound 
changes  in  existing  programs — a  budget 
document  whose  contents  can  be  changed 
by  a  stroke  of  the  pen. 

I  fully  recognize  that  the  budget  doc- 
ument is  and  has  been  a  standard  refer- 
ence point  under  continuing  resolutions 
in  the  past  when  neither  House  has  acted 
on  appropriations.  But  that  has  not  been 
the  case  this  year  nor,  presumably,  will 
it  be  the  case  on  July  1.  But  the  critical 
point  is  that  the  use  of  the  budget  doc- 
ument would  not  continue  these  pro- 
grams:  it  would  eliminate  them. 

As  of  today,  school  officials  all  over  this 
Nation  are  iii  the  untenable  position  of 
not  knowing  whether  to  fire  employees 
whose  jobs  depend  on  some  of  these  pro- 
grams. I  lu-ge  as  strongly  as  possible  .hat 
the  Appropriation  Committee  prepare  a 
continuing  resolution  that  mandates  ex- 
plicitly, leaving  no  room  for  interpreta- 
tion of  any  kind,  the  continuation  of  all 
programs  scheduled  for  termination  un- 
der the  budget  request  until  the  Congress 
has  the  opportunity  to  decide  their  fu- 
ture— or  lack  thereof— in  an  orderly 
fashion. 

I  have  today  sent  the  following  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee: 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Geobge  H.  Mahon, 

Chairman,  Houte  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Enclosed  for  your 
review  Is  a  speech  prepared  for  the  floor  In 
which  I  express  my  deep  concern  about  the 
status  of  various  HEW  programs,  especially 
some  education  programs,  under  the  terms 
of  the  continuing  resolution  that  undoubt- 
edly will  be  needed  next  month. 

Assiunlug  that  the  House  will  have  acted 
on  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill  by 
that  time,  my  understanding  Is  that  the 
continuing  resolution  would  ordinarily  pro- 
vide for  the  continuation  of  the  programs 
at  the  lower  of  the  House-passed  appropria- 
tion bill  or  the  current  rate.  While  not  par- 
ticularly desirable,  this  level  of  operation 
would  at  least  be  tolerable.  What  concerns 
me  Is  the  danger  that  the  administration 
would  Interpret  its  authority  under  the  1974 
continuing  resolution  the  same  way  that  It 
has  \mder  the  1973  resolution,  1  e.  that  de- 
spite the  laneuage  of  the  resolution  It  will 
spend  at  the  level  of  the  budget  request. 
Translated  Into  practical  terms,  this  would 
mean  the  complete  unilateral  termination  of 
oii-golng  programs  as  of  July  1. 

Both  your  committee  ajid  my  committee 
are  presently  considering  the  future  of  these 
very  programs.  It  would  be  Intolerable  In  my 
view  if  the  Congress  were  to  permit  a  situ- 
ation wherein  the  executive  branch  can  end- 
run  our  deliberative  process  and  wind  up 
Virtually  legislating  by  reference  to  the 
budget  request. 

I  therefore  want  to  Join  with  the  many 
school  ofllclals  who  have  already  contacted 
your  committee  to  urge  as  strongly  as  pos- 
sible that  the  continuing  resolution  contain 
lai.gnage  mandating,  not  merely  permitting, 
the  continuation  of  these  various  programs 


until  such  time  as  the  Congress  can  make  Its 
final  decisions  concerning  them. 

With  appreciation  for  your  attention  to 
this  urgent  request,  I  am 
Cordially, 

Alphonzo  Bell, 
Member  oj  Congress. 


DOES  ERA  ILLUSTRATE  "REPRE- 
SENTATION GAP"? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  slightly 
more  than  a  year  ago  the  U.S.  Senate 
overwhelmmgly  approved  the  so-called 
equal  rights  amendment  guaranteeing 
full  equality  of  rights  under  the  law  re- 
gardless of  sex.  Only  eight  votes  in  the 
entire  Senate  were  cast  against  it.  Sijice 
the  ERA  had  been  approved  by  a  sim- 
ilarly lopsided  margin,  with  only  24  nega- 
tive votes,  by  this  House  in  October  of 
1971,  the  Senate  a^ion  dispatched  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  several 
States,  where,  it  was  confidently  ex- 
pected, it  would  be  promptly  ratified. 
My  good  friend,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  John  Tower,  said  as 
he  prepared  to  vote  for  the  measure : 

When  the  results  are  in.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  this  amendment  will  be  ratified,  most 
probably  in  record  time. 

If  one  had  judged  solely  by  the  verdict 
of  the  Congress  in  its  vote  on  the  meas- 
ure, it  would  have  been  difficult  to  dis- 
agree with  Mr.  Tower's  formulation.  Yet 
what  has  happened  since  then  illustrates 
what  I  have  often  referred  to  as  a  "rep- 
resentation gap." 

What  has,  however,  been  the  fate  of 
the  ERA  in  the  State  legislatures  which 
must  say  the  final  word  on  amending  the 
Constitution?  At  first  it  appeared  that 
the  equal  rights  amendment  would  in- 
deed be  ratified  in  record  time.  Within 
16  days  after  receiving  the  amendment, 
11  States  had  ratified  it  without  really 
debating  the  measure  vei-y  extensively 
or  soberly  considering  its  consequences. 
But  then  something  happened.  The  aver- 
age American  woman  began  to  realize 
that  sometliing  not  vei-y  desirable  was 
going  on.  she  began  to  feel  vaguely  that 
tliere  was  something  much  more  to  this 
amendment  than  originally  met  the  eye, 
that  it  was  in  fact  what  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Ervin,  had 
tenned: 

The  most  drastic  proposal  for  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  ever  recommended  or 
supported  in  the  history  of  this  Nation. 

And  they  began  to  organize  politically 
to  fight  the  equal  rights  amendment  at 
the  last  constitutional  barricade,  in  the 
State  legislatures.  At  first  their  task 
might  have  seemed  hopeless.  Both 
Houses  of  Congress  had  passed  it  by 
overwhelming  margins.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  had  indicated  his  sup- 
port for  it.  The  highest  echelons  of  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  parties  sup- 
ported it.  It  had  the  backing  of  many 
large  and  influential  women's  groups  and 
other  political  organizations.  The  major 
communications  media  were  all  for  It. 
And  it  had  already  been  ratified  by  a 
number  of  States  by  the  time  the  amend- 


ment's opponents  began  to  rally  orga- 
nized opposition  to  it. 

Yet,  what  has  been  the  result?  In  the 
space  of  only  about  half  a  year,  the  seem- 
ingly unstoppable  momentum  of  the 
ERA  has  been  halted  and,  if  anything, 
reversed.  True,  some  30  States  have  rati- 
fied the  amendment  but  only  two  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  19  have 
refused  to  ratify,  with  action  by  one  still 
pending.  Moreover,  of  the  30  which  have 
ratified,  one — Nebraska— has  voted  to 
rescind  its  action,  and  nine  others,  real- 
izing that  they  acted  too  hastily  to  begin 
with,  are  considering  rescision. 

We  have  still  6  years  to  go  for  the  rati- 
fication process,  and  the  pro-ERA  forces 
are  resourceful,  energetic,  and  deter- 
mined. Even  after  the  steady  series  of 
reverses  which  the  ERA  has  now  suffered 
in  the  States,  one  cannot  safely  predict 
that  it  will  never  be  added  to  the  Con- 
stitution. The  New  York  Times  on 
May  24,  publi.«;hed  an  extensive  report  on 
the  organizational  efforts  now  being 
made  by  pro-ERA  groups  to  secure  rati- 
fication within  the  next  2  years. 

Mrs.  Phyllis  Schlafly,  the  most  promi- 
nent spokesman  for  the  anti-ERA  coali- 
tion, has  called  the  amendment  a  "termi- 
nal case."  Let  us  ti-ust  she  is  correct  in 
that  assessment.  In  any  case,  the  chances 
are  now  good  that  it  will  fail  and  if  it 
should  win  through  it  will  almost  cer- 
tainly be  by  a  narrow  margin  and  not 
at  all  in  the  way  it  passed  both  Houses 
of  Congress  here  in  Washington.  And 
that  fact  alone  should  give  us  food  for 
thought. 

Why  do  the  people  at  the  grassroots 
object  to  that  which  seemed  so  patently 
acceptable  to  the  Members  of  this  House? 
For  one  thing,  they  realize  that  it  would 
Introduce  what  Senator  Ervin  called 
"legal  chaos,"  that  it  would,  as  he  said: 
Invalidate  thousands  of  laws  which  make 
legal  distinctions  between  men  and  women, 
many  of  which  are  based  upon  entirely  ra- 
tional grounds  and  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  God  did  create  two  sexes. 

In  other  words,  the  States  have  come 
to  see  that  ratification  of  the  amendment 
would  lead  to  the  wholesale  dismantling 
of  an  entire  area  of  legal  doctrine  grant- 
ing women  certain  privileges  and  dispen- 
sations and  which  the  great  majority 
of  American  women  certainly  wish  to 
pi'eserve. 

The  amendment's  backers,  for  ex- 
ample, explicitly  and  firmly  rejected 
modifications  which  would  have  con- 
tinued women's  exemption  from  the  mili- 
tary draft.  As  my  able  colleague  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Dennis »  said  during  the 
House  debate: 

It  does  not  mnke  sen.se  to  write  Into  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  a  propo- 
sition which  means  that  if  we  ever  have  to 
draft  men,  we  have  to  draft  women,  and  if 
we  ever  have  to  draft  fathers,  we  have  to 
draft  mothers. 

The  lobbyists  for  ERA  claimed  this 
was  precisely  what  American  women 
wanted,  and  because  there  was  no  coun- 
tervailing voice  in  these  Halls  at  that 
time,  too  many  Members  of  this  House, 
sometimes  reluctantly  and  against  their 
better  judgment,  voted  for  the  ERA  de- 
spite this  prohibition. 

The    Senator    from    Kentucky,    Mr. 
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Cooper,  said  this  In  so  many  words  be- 
fore the  vote: 

I  am  doubtful  that  the  amendment  is  real- 
ly needed,  but  I  have  the  belief  that  the 
women  of  this  country  believe  it  is  needed, 
and  that  they  want  Congress  and  the  State 
legislatures  to  express  their  full  equality.  X 
shall  vote  for  the  measure. 

When  the  amendment's  opponents,  es- 
pecially during  the  Senate  debates, 
raised  serious  questions  about  the  rad- 
ical legal  ramifications  of  the  amend- 
ment, its  prime  sponsor.  Senator  Bath 
usually  replied  soothingly  to  the  effect 
that  of  course  commonsense  would  tem- 
per the  practical  application  of  the  far- 
reaching  principle  of  nondifferentiation 
on  the  basis  of  sex. 

But  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York, 
Mr.  Buckley,  expressed  severe  doubts 
about  the  willingness  or  ability  of  the 
courts  to  follow  Mr.  Bath's  common- 
sense  approach  when  he  said: 

I  would  like  to  suggest,  however,  on  the 
basis  of  our  experience  with  the  sometimes 
extravagant  extension  of  newly  defined  rights 
In  other  fields,  that  In  due  course  extremist 
groups  wUl  demand,  and  some  Federal  reg- 
ulators and  some  Federal  courts  wUl  con- 
cede, other  Interpretations  too  bizarre  to 
contemplate. 

Mr.  Buckley  was  absolutely  right.  We 
already  have  experience  on  the  local 
level — specifically  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, which  has  added  an  equal  rights 
amendment  to  its  State  constitution — as 
to  the  absurd  and  extreme  legislation 
which  the  advocates  of  sexual  equality 
have  hastened  to  introduce  in  implemen- 
tation of  the  principle  of  nondiscrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  sex.  "Bizarre"  is  in- 
deed an  appropriate  adjective  for  many 
of  their  proposals. 

The  States  are  also  justifiably  worried 
about  the  federalization  of  the  entire 
matter  of  legal  distinctions  between  the 
sexes  which  would  be  mandated  by  the 
amendment.  This  is  combined  with  the 
recognition  that  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment Is  a  much  more  radical,  sweeping 
measure  than  is  really  needed  to  elimi- 
nate the  remnants  of  unjust  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  sex  which  still  exist. 
In  short,  these  abuses  can  best  be  elim- 
inated by  legislation  aimed  precisely  at 
them,  and  carried  out  at  the  State  level. 
These  points  were  made  very  well  by  the 
onlj'  woman  in  the  House  of  Representa-, 
tives  to  vote  against  the  ERA,  the  Rep- 
resentative from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sulli- 
van) when  she  said  during  the  debate: 

What  Is  the  matter  with  women  In  any 
State  who  permit  a  State  law  to  remain  on 
the  books  which  Is  clearly  discriminatory? 
Missouri  has  no  such  laws.  Our  women  were 
Instrumental  In  eliminating  them.  I  sug- 
gest the  women  of  other  States  do  likewise. 

The  State  legislatures  recognize,  I 
believe,  that  ratification  of  the  ERA,  in 
addition  to  introducing  "legal  chaos," 
would  lead  to  a  very  substantial  erosion 
of  already  greatly  weakened  local  au- 
thority. And  this  Is  an  excellent  reason 
for  them  to  reject  the  amendment. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  detail  all 
the  arguments  against  the  REA.  I  voted 
against  the  amendment  without  any 
doubts.  The  actions  of  the  States  since 
then  confirm  me  in  my  belief  that  I  was 
correct  in  opposing  it.  But  the  really  in- 


teresting question  is  this:  Wliy,  in  the 
matter  of  the  ERA.  was  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  so  massively  out  oJ 
touch  with  the  sentiment  of  the  popula- 
tion as  a  whole,  with  the  popular  will?  I 
think  that  question  is  worth  dwelling  on 
for  a  moment. 

One  major  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
proponents  of  ERA  organized  themselves 
very  effectively  and  concentrated  their 
resources  here  on  Capitol  Hill.  Many 
Congressmen's  and  Senator's  offices  were 
simply  besieged  at  that  time  by  zealots 
for  the  feminist  cause  who  would  not 
take  "no"  for  an  answer  and  who  in- 
sisted that  they  spoke  for  nearly  all 
women  in  accepting  the  most  radical 
consequences  of  the  principle  of  nondis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sex. 

Some  offices  never  heard  from  a  visitor 
with  anything  different  to  say,  because 
the  opponents  of  ERA  were  not  organized 
at  the  time  and  did  not  realize  what  was 
being  done  to  them.  The  proponents  of 
ERA  are  the  sort  of  people  experienced 
in  putting  across  their  point  of  view 
here  at  the  center.  Tliey  are  not  nearly 
so  good  at  it  out  in  the  States.  We  have 
been  exposed  to  many  instances  of  this 
sort  of  operation  recently.  For  example, 
when  some  of  us  are  visited  by  lobbyists 
from  distant  places  opposing  President 
Nixon's  termination  of  certain  domestic 
programs  who  tell  us  of  all  the  benefits 
the  localities  derive  from  those  same  pro- 
grams, we  occasionally  suggest  that,  if 
the  progi-ams  are  Indeed  so  beneficial, 
then  the  local  authorities  will  be  pleased 
to  take  over  their  fimding  through  rev- 
enue sharing. 

The  lobbyists  are  usually  appalled  at 
this  suggestion,  and  one  can  only  sur- 
mise that  the  programs  in  question  often 
are  not  considered  very  essential  by  local 
officials  and  will  not  in  fact  be  funded. 
The  only  hope  for  funding — or  enact- 
ment, in  the  case  of  the  ERA— is  through 
persuasion  of  the  Congress,  which  Is  both 
compact  and  therefore  easily  targetable, 
and  also  generally  imaware  of  local  con- 
ditions. We  too  often  take  the  lobbyists' 
word  for  it  that  the  programs  in  question 
are  beneficial,  and  do  not  obtain  any  in- 
dependent information  from  the  field.  If 
we  had  done  this  in  the  case  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment,  we  might  well  have 
discovered  for  ourselves  that  the  zealous 
lobbyists  in  our  offices  did  not  speak  for 
so  very  many  women  after  all. 

A  second  reason  for  the  discord  be- 
tween Congress'  adoption  of  the  ERA  and 
grassroots  sentiment  is  the  one-sided 
information  available  to  us.  Not  only 
were  the  feminist  organizations  available 
to  gather  material  and  draft  statements 
for  ERA  supports  in  the  Congress — a 
resource  which  its  opponents  generally 
lacked — but  the  committee  hearings, 
supposed  to  provide  us  with  Information 
on  legislation,  were  generally  one-sided 
and  biased.  This  was  especially  true  of 
the  Senate  hearings,  less  so  of  the  House 
hearings. 

And  this  is  a  problem  which  national 
legislators  of  conser\'ative  persuasion 
must  face  on  a  whole  range  of  issues. 
Congressional  committees  and  their 
staffs,  as  we  well  know,  are  under  the 
control  generally  of  people  who  sincerely 
believe  in  the  steady  extension  of  FederaJ 


intervention  into  all  areas  of  the  national 
life.  Consequently,  committee  reports 
often  read  like  briefs  on  behalf  of  what- 
ever legislation  a  given  committee  is  re- 
porting out,  and  those  opposed  to  the 
legislation  are  given  precioxis  little  mate- 
rial with  which  to  work. 

In  this  connection  I  would  urge  that 
we  seriously  consider  a  proposal  made 
recently  by  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York,  Mr.  Buckley,  in  an  article  pub- 
lished on  February  2  of  this  year  in  Na- 
tional Review.  He  wrote  then : 

It  might  be  desirable  to  require  that  every 
committee  report  outline  as  objectively  as 
possible  the  principal  arguments  for  and 
against  each  new  legislative  proposal,  even 
when  the  bill  Is  in  fact  unanimously  support- 
ed by  the  entire  committee. 

I  should  think  that  such  a  modest  and 
reasonable  requirement  as  this  could 
significantly  improve  the  quality  of  the 
legislative  process  in  the  Congress — such 
a  thing  as  merely  requiring  a  serious  out- 
line of  the  chief  arguments  both  for  and 
against  proposed  legislation. 

I  should  add  that  in  order  to  obtain 
the  arguments  on  both  sides,  committees 
ought  to  invite  witnesses  both  for  and 
against  any  proposed  piece  of  legislation. 
If  no  witnesses  do  appear  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  the  committee  staff  must  be 
able  to  show  that  it  has  made  a  serious 
and  good-faith  effort  to  discover  and  in- 
vite such  witnesses,  but  that  this  effort 
was  unsuccessful.  Tliis  would  necessi- 
tate very  little  effort  on  our  part,  prob- 
ably, but  it  could  certainly  refiect  most 
beneficially  on  the  quality  of  the  legis- 
lation we  do  pass. 

If  the  committee  system  with  its  staff- 
ing cannot  or  will  not  provide  us  with 
balanced  and  objective  information  on 
proposed  legislation,  and  if  we  feel — as 
we  too  often  do — that  we  are  inade- 
quately informed  on  a  bill,  then  we  ought 
to  make  it  a  rule  of  thumb  to  vote  "nay" 
rather  than  "yea"  when  we  are  uncer- 
tain. Proposals  once  rejected  can  always 
be  reintroduced — as,  by  the  way,  the 
ERA  was  for  many  decades — but  a  pro- 
gram once  initiated  is  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  terminate  no  matter  how  much 
harm  it  does. 

We  have  this  year  had  vivid  examples 
of  this  with  congressional  reaction  to  the 
President's  desire  to  end  certain  useless 
and  sometimes  even  damaging  programs. 
Once  begun.  Government  programs  ac- 
quire a  momentum  of  their  own.  It  is  this 
ever-accelerating  momentum  which  has 
brought  us  the  monetary  inflation  and 
excessive  governmental  interference  in 
our  lives  from  which  we  now  suffer. 

The  striking  difference  between  the 
fate  of  the  equal  rights  amendment  in 
the  Congi-ess  of  the  United  States  and 
in  the  several  States  should  give  us  cause 
for  reflection.  So  far  the  dedication  of 
what  Senator  Ervin  called  that  "exceed- 
ingly small  band  of  stout-hearted  Sena- 
tors" who  opposed  ERA — and  tlie  small 
group  of  Members  of  tliis  House — has 
been  vindicated. 

But  tliere  is  great  reason  for  concern 
when  we  who  were  in  such  a  small  mi- 
nority in  a  legislatuie  supposed  to  repre- 
sent tlie  popular  will  can  turn  out  to 
have  represented  a  very  major  current 
indeed  in  our  political  life  at  Uie  local 
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level.  It  shows  that  something  is  not 
quite  right  in  the  political  process  in 
Washington.  I  have  tried  to  isolate  cer- 
tain reasons  for  this  "representation 
gap"  in  my  remarks  today.  I  have  offered 
them  seriously.  I  hope  they  will  be  seri- 
ously considered. 


RENT  CONTROL  AND  THE  NEEDS 
OF  PEOPLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  AbzuO  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  with  14  cosponsors  an  im- 
portant measure  for  the  37  percent  of 
Americans  who  rent  their  dwellings.  My 
measure  would  roll  back  and  stabilize 
rents  at  the  levels  of  January  10,  1973, 
until  June  30.  1974.  the  date  the  current 
moratorium  on  Federal  housing  funds — 
imposed  by  the  Nixon  administration — is 
set  to  expire.  Landlords  would  be  permit- 
ted to  raise  rents  only  to  cover  any  in- 
crease in  taxes  or  because  of  "necessary 
capital  improvements"  to  the  housing 
unit. 

We  have  all  heard  reports  that  the 
President  will  shortly  announce  some 
new  form  of  economic  controls  but  we 
liave,  unfortunately  all  come  to  realize 
that  Nixonomics  will  not  do  anything  to 
help  the  working  people  of  America.  We 
have  also  come  to  know  that  Nixon  will 
not  consider  the  particular  problem  of 
soaring  rents.  The  low-  and  middle- 
income  people  of  the  Nation  are  buck- 
ling under  the  skyrocketing  cost  of  living. 
Their  plight  cries  out  for  immediate  re- 
lief. Along  with  the  price  of  food,  the  cost 
of  rent  Is  a  major  component  of  the  bur- 
den these  people — especially — in  our  ma- 
jor cities — are  currently  bearing.  This 
bill  would  substantially  alleviatfe  this 
burden. 

Another  provision  of  my  bill  indicates 
that  if  a  State  or  locality  has  its  own  rent 
control  laws,  the  Federal  law  would  apply 
when  it  would  result  in  a  lower  imit  ren- 
tal. In  New  York  City,  the  measure  would 
prevent  the  unbridled  increases  currently 
permitted  under  the  State  vacancy  de- 
control law  and  would  have  the  effect  of 
nullifying  recent  rent  increases  in  tens  of 
thousands  of  units  there. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  include  the 
text  of  my  bill  and  the  14  cosponsors: 
Herman  Baoillo;  Frank  Brasco;  John 
CoNYERs;  Augustus  Hawkins;  Henry 
Helstoski;  Patsy  Mink;  Parren 
Mitchell;  Won  Pat;  Bertram  Podell; 
Charles  Rangel;  Robert  Roe;  Benjamin 
Rosenthal;  Fortney  (Pete>  Stark; 
Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California. 

H.R. 8621 

A  bill  to  provide  for  equitable  rents  under 

the  economic  stabilization  program 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
tion (h)  of  section  203  of  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  of  1970  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(h)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  the  President  Is  avithorlzed 
and  directed  to  stabilize  rents  at  levels 
prevailing  on  January  10,  1973.  Thereaft«r, 
the  President  shall  only  allow  rents  to  in- 
crease by  the  actual  amount  of  any  Increase 


In  any  tax.  fee,  or  service  charge  levied  by  a 
State  or  local  government  and  any  neces- 
sary capital  improvement  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  preceding  period  of  occupancy 
(and  not  previously  charged  to  any  lessee) 
and  allocable  to  that  residence. 

"(2)  The  President  may  roll  back  rents  to 
levels  lower  than  those  prevailing  on  Jan- 
uary 10.  1973,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

"(3)  Tills  subsection  shall  preempt  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  provisions  of  State  and  local 
rent  control  laws  with  respect  to  a  rental  unit 
only  to  the  extent  that  such  laws  operate  to 
permit  to  be  charged  for  such  unit  a  rent  in 
excess  of  that  permitted  by  this  sxibsection." 


NO  PHANTOM  JETS  FOR 
SAUDI  ARABIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida.  Mr.  Lehman,  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Government  is  about  to  appi-ove  the  sale 
of  high-performance  F-4  Phantom  jets 
to  Saudi  Arabia. 

We  have  been  pro\iding  weapons  to 
Saudi  Arabia  such  as  the  F-5  Freedom 
Fighter  and  the  Hawk  ground-to-air 
missile  since  1956.  These  weapons  have 
been  justified  as  being  primarily  defen- 
sive in  nature. 

But  the  Phantom  is  an  offensive  plane 
which  poses  a  grave  threat  to  Israel's 
security. 

Saudi  Arabia,  a  feudal  dictatorship, 
considers  itself  to  be  engaged  in  a  holy 
war  against  the  democratic  state  of 
Israel. 

Former  King  Saud  once  said  that  the 
Arabs  should  be  willing  to  sacrifice  10 
million  men  to  destroy  Israel.  King 
Faisal  has  been  equally  threatening. 

Saudi  Arabia  still  bars  Jews  from  en- 
tering the  country.  It  strongly  objects  to 
Israels  presence  in  Jerusalem.  It  has 
always  challenged  Israels  right  of  free 
passage  through  the  Straits  of  Tiran.  Its 
fiontier  is  just  a  few  miles  from  Eilat 
and  Israel's  oil  pipeline. 

Providing  Phantoms  to  Saudi  Arabia 
will  definitely  threaten  the  stability  of 
the  Middle  East.  With  Phantoms  based 
at  Tabuk  where  they  could  reach  any 
target  in  Israel  and  return  to  base,  the 
current  balance-of-power,  so  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  present  cease- 
fire, would  be  clearly  jeopardized. 

The  United  State-s  insists  that  these 
planes  would  be  used  only  for  defense 
and  could  not  be  transferred  to  another 
Arab  state. 

While  Saudi  Arabia  may  promise  not 
to  transfer  these  Phantoms  to  Egypt  or 
any  other  country,  no  one  really  believes 
that  such  an  agreement  can  truly  be 
enforced. 

Back  in  the  1950's,  the  United  States 
armed  Iraq  until  a  radical  group  over- 
threw the  government,  inherited  the 
weapons,  expelled  the  Americans,  and 
gave  their  full  support  to  Russia  and 
Egypt. 

In  1966,  our  Government  assured  Is- 
rael that  Jordan  would  not  use  its  new 
American  tanks  against  Israel.  When 
war  came,  the  assurance  proved  worth- 
less as  the  Arabs  sent  their  American 
tanks  across  the  Jordan  River  to  attack 
Israel. 


Today,  Egypt  is  busily  engaged  in 
building  up  its  arsenal  for  the  next  war 
which  it  insists  must  soon  begin.  Despite 
solemn  promises  of  non-transferability, 
French  Mirages  have  been  sent  to  Egypt 
from  Libya,  British  Hunter  jets  are  re- 
ported to  be  on  their  way  from  Iraq. 
British  Lightning  jets  may  be  coming  to 
Egyptian  bases  from  Saudi  Arabia. 

In  light  of  these  reports,  some  of  which 
have  been  confirmed  by  our  own  intel- 
ligence services,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
claim  to  act  responsibly  in  the  Middle 
East  if  we  intend  to  provide  the  Arabs 
with  American  waiplanes  so  that  they 
can  renew  their  attack  against  Israel. 

Let  us  consider  what  this  new  Ameri- 
can action  would  do  to  the  long-range 
prospects  for  peace. 

The  Arabs  will  never  make  peace  with 
Israel  if  they  think  she  is  weak  and  can 
be  destroyed.  Our  new  arms  deal  with 
Saudi  Arabia  and  perhaps  Kuwait  may 
total  $1.5  billion. 

To  this  must  be  added  a  $600  million 
training  agreement  with  the  British  and 
an  unknown  anns  deal  being  worked  out 
with  the  French. 

If  all  of  these  arms  agreements  tilt  the 
balance  of  strength  in  favor  of  the  Arabs, 
what  hope  can  there  be  for  a  negotiated 
peace? 

Some  have  made  the  argument  that  by 
providing  new  warplanes  to  Saudi  Arabia 
we  will  assure  ourselves  of  a  continued 
flow  of  Arab  oil. 

Let  us  all  remember  that  America 
settled  this  question  of  submission  to 
Arab  blackmail  back  in  1801  when  we 
stopped  paying  tribute  to  the  states  of 
Barbai-y  I  cannot  believe  that  anyone 
wishes  us  to  return  to  such  a  policy. 

Let  us  also  remember  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  long  been  proud  of  our 
relationship  with  the  courageous  nation 
of  Israel.  They  recognize  Israel  as  a 
strong  country  which  has  the  will  to  de- 
fend its  freedom. 

The  American  people  do  not  want  to 
see  their  Government  arming  the  en- 
emies of  Israel. 

The  American  people  do  not  want  us  to 
sell  American  Phantom  jets  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 


AMERICA  IS  HEADED  FOR  ANOTHER 
SERIOUS  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi ) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Davis)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  America  is  headed  for  another 
serious  crisis.  I  am  reading  daily  m  the 
newspaper,  hearing  constantly  on  the 
radio,  watching  on  television,  and  being 
briefed  by  my  constituents  of  the  forth- 
coming serious  impact  that  is  being 
thrust  upon  us  by  the  so-called  fuel 
shortage.  I  have  been  prompted  to  take 
a  serious  in-depth  look  at  just  what  we 
can  expect,  and  what  I  am  finding  out 
is  not  exactly  what  I  am  hearing  or  read- 
ing. There  are  Americans  being  seriously 
affected  by  the  crisis.  However,  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  of  the  so-called 
major  oil  companies  who  are  telling  us 
that  enough  fuel  is  not  available  to  meet 
our  Nation's  needs. 
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It  is  not  the  large  retail  outlets  in  oiu: 
major  metropolitan  centers.  No,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  again  that  same  group  of 
forgotten  Americans  of  all  nationalities, 
races,  and  creeds,  those  who  pay  taxes, 
are  the  first  to  come  to  the  defense  of  our 
Nation,  support  their  local  government 
and  schools.  Yes:  The  so-called  middle 
Americans.  Included  in  this  group  are 
farmers,  service  station  dealers,  oil  dis- 
tributors, small  building  contractors  and 
others  who  depend  upon  an  orderly  sup- 
ply of  petroleum  products  to  operate 
their  businesses.  I  am  concerned  about 
these  people.  When  I  learn  of  one  of  my 
constituents  who  has  invested  his  life 
savings  in  a  retail  gasoline  outlet,  and 
who  was  doing  a  thriving  business,  is 
being  threatened  with  losing  everything 
that  he  has,  I  am  disgusted. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  same  com- 
pany that  cut  him  off  comes  in  and  wants 
to  buy  his  accounts,  I  am  disgusted.  When 
I  hear  that  85  farmers  being  supplied  by 
a  small  oil  distributor  are  unable  to 
secure  gasoline  because  it  is  not  readily 
available,  I  take  great  interest  in  their 
problem.  When  I  become  aware  of  the 
serious  farm  fuel  supply  problem  that  is 
upon  us,  I  also  get  apprehensive  about 
all  Americans  who  are  touched  the  hard- 
est by  the  instability  this  brings  about  in 
our  economy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  watched  on 
the  Today  Show  this  morning,  a  sad  story 
relating  to  the  rural  community  of 
Cedartown  in  my  sister  State  of  Georgia. 
Ten  of  14  Independent  service  stations 
operated  by  local  taxpaying  citizens, 
owned  by  a  native  son,  were  forced  to 
close  their  dows  and  withdraw  service 
to  their  customers  because  no  fuel  was 
available.  We  often  hear  that  from  one 
small  acorn,  a  mighty  oak  grows,  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  are  seeing  the  mighty 
oaks  crush  the  acorn.  Is  this  the  reward 
for  a  job  well  done?  I  say  "no."  I  say  it 
is  selfishness. 

The  Congress  spends  many  hours  of 
deliberation  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
the  small  businessman.  We  have  an 
agency  of  the  Government  established  to 
handle  their  problems  with  officers  In 
every  State  of  the  Union.  We  debate 
almost  daily  on  the  impact  of  inflation 
upon  our  people,  rising  food  cost,  rising 
medical  care  costs  and  other  inflated 
purchases  that  these  people  must  make. 
We  are  about  to  completely  upset  the 
apple  cart,  because  if  this  Congress  does 
not  act  to  assist  the  farmer,  the  small 
businessman  and  others,  the  products 
which  the  farmers  produce,  the  markets 
that  are  supplied  by  the  small  business- 
man, and  the  services  offered  by  others 
In  middle  America  will  become  ever  more 
scarce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  ill  afford  to  neglect 
any  longer  this  problem.  Under  con- 
sideration in  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  now  is  Senate  bill 
1570  Introduced  by  my  good  friend,  the 
distinguished  Senator  Jackson  from 
Washington  and  approved  overwhelm- 
ingly by  the  Senate.  This  bill  gives  the 
President  the  authorization  to  allocate 
crude  oil  and  refined  petroleum  products 
to  deal  with  existing  or  imminent  short- 
ages and  dislocations  in  the  National 
Distribution  System  which  jeopardizes 
the  public  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of 


our  people.  We  need  to  get  on  with  the 
business  of  acting  on  this  bill  and  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  on  the  committee  are 
working  diligently  to  report  It  to  us  at 
the  earUest  possible  time.  While  we  await 
their  action.  I  want  to  encourage  each  of 
my  friends  in  the  House  to  do  everytliing 
possible  to  secure  prompt  action  from  our 
friends  in  the  petroleum  industry  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  people. 


PAROLE  BILL  HEARING  SCHEDULED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten- 
meier)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Subcommittee  No.  3  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  annoimces  2  days  of 
public  hearings  on  HH.  1598,  the  Parole 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973.  The  hearings 
will  be  held  on  Thursday,  June  21  and 
Thursday,  Jvme  28,  1973.  in  room  2226, 
Raybum  House  OflQce  Building  at  10 
a.m. 

Witnesses  will  include: 

Hon.  Maurice  H.  Sigler,  Chairman, 
U.S.  Board  of  Parole. 

Hon.  Antonin  Scalia,  Chairman,  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  of  the  United 
States. 

Hon.  Norman  A.  Carlson,  Director, 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons. 


THE  FOURTH  DISTRICT  OP  PENN- 
SYLVANIA VIEWS  THE  ECONOMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eilberg) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
months  now  the  country  ,  has  been 
agonizing  over  the  state  of  the  economy. 
Prices  on  basic  commodities,  especially 
food,  have  risen  disastrously. 

While  economists,  Members  of  Con- 
gress, consumers'  organizations  and  pri- 
vate citizens  have  called  for  action,  the 
White  House  has  been  silent  except  for 
statements  that  everj-thing  is  going  to 
be  all  right  in  a  few  months.  Unfor- 
tunately, each  of  these  announcements 
push  the  big  day  farther  into  the  future. 

Now  it  is  apparent  that  even  the  Pres- 
ident has  realized  that  something  is 
wrong.  Rumors  have  been  circulating 
that  his  advisors  are  plarming  phase  4 
and  this  morning  it  was  announced  that 
Mr.  Nixon  will  go  on  television  tonight 
to  tell  the  Nation  about  his  new  economic 
game  plan. 

It  is  my  hope  that  he  has  decided  to 
take  the  bold  steps  necessary  to  check 
inflation  which  will  restore  confidence  in 
our  Nation's  economy  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  This  is  also  the  hope  of  the 
people  of  my  district  in  Philadelphia. 

Last  week,  I  sent  a  questionnaire  to  the 
more  than  160,000  homes  in  the  district. 
This  morning  my  staff  tabulated  the  first 
returns  and  they  show  a  clear  dissatisfac- 
tion with  phase  3  and  f  demand  for  tight 
controls  on  wages  and  prices,  including 
food. 

Ninety-three  percent  of  those  who 
have  replied  so  far  believe  phase  3  is  a 
failure  and  86  percent  want  "comprehen- 
sive wage  and  price  controls." 


I  wish  to  emphasize  that  these  returns 
come  from  all  areas  of  my  district  and 
the  answers  to  other  questions  indicate 
that  these  are  the  feelings  of  both  lib- 
erals and  consei-vatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  realize  that 
strong  action  must  be  taken  and  they 
are  willing  to  make  sacrifice^  now  if 
they  can  be  sure  that  these  sacrifices 
will  be  shared  equally  and  that  the  future 
rewards  will  also  reach  every  level  of 
society. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  President  has 
reached  the  same  conclusion. 

At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Record 
the  f-rst  tabulation  of  my  poll. 

Pn  pertenti 


Yes 

No 

Undecided 

(a)  Do  you  believe  the  Presi- 

dent's phase  III  "volun- 

tary control"  economic 

polity  IS  working? 

1 

93 

6 

(b>  Would  you  tavor  a  return  to 

comprehensive  wage  and 

price  controls? 

86 

7 

7 

(c)  If  price  controls  aie  put  iRto 

effect  again,  should  they 

include  food  prices? 

94 

S 

1 

(d)  Hive  the  increases  in  food 

prices  caused  a  change  In 

the  kind  or  amounts  of 

food  you  buy? 

89 

10 

1 

Mote 

Less 

Same 

(e)  Are  you  buying  more  or  less: 

INeat 

0 

87 

13 

Poultry 

43 

31 

26 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

15 

59 

26 

Canned  and  frozen  foods... 

27 

26 

47 

SELF-REALIZATION— A  GOAL 
FOR  US  ALL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  28, 1  had  the  honor  and 
privilege  of  attending  the  annual  Honors 
Convivium  of  Quincy  Junior  College  in 
Qulncy.  Mass.  Quincy  Junior  College  is 
the  only  municipally  sponsored  public 
institution  of  higher  learning  in  the 
South  Shore  area,  and  will  soon  be 
unique  within  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  The  college  serves  2.325 
students,  and  will  soon  extend  its  services 
to  cover  five  more  towns  on  the  south 
shore. 

The  purpose  of  this  banquet  was  two- 
fold. First,  well-deserved  recognition 
was  accorded  to  Mrs.  Maude  Johnson,  a 
tireless  and  dedicated  woman  whose  con- 
stant efforts  and  hard  work  have  served 
the  Quincy  community.  The  division  of 
continuing  education  has  established  a 
scholarship  in  her  name  to  be  used  to 
assist  students  enrolled  in  the  evening 
programs.  This  way,  the  college  and  the 
students  will  always  be  mindful  of  Mrs. 
Johnson's  tireless  work  on  their  behalf. 
Second,  the  banquet  was,  of  course,  to 
give  well-deserved  recognition  to  those 
students  who  have  maintained  records  of 
high  academic  excellence. 

Keeping  in  mind  these  two  purposes. 
Joseph  P.  Cunniff  of  Quincy  delivered 
an  appropriate  address  to  those  who  wen? 
gathered  at  the  Red  Coach  Grill  in 
Hingham  that  night.  In  his  talk,  he  tried 
to  put  across  some  of  the  values  and 
ideals  that  he  holds  dear,  tying  in  the 
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concepts  of  truth,  religion,  education, 
and  philosophy  with  self-realization.  I 
found  his  speech  to  be  most  enlightening 
and  thought-provoking.  For  these  rea- 
sons. Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  submit 
it  to  you.  so  that  others  may  share  In  it, 
and  find,  perhaps,  some  substantial  "food 
for  thought." 
The  speech  follows : 

Dr.  Creedon.  Dr.  Pierce,  Congressman 
Bi-RKE.  Mayor  Hannon.  Members  of  the  QJC 
Board.  Faculty,  and  the  students  we  are 
honoring  tonight. 

I  feel  this  was  an  e.\cellent  dinner — why 
shouldn't  it  be  It  was  free.  Now  let  us  sit 
back  and  relax  and  ponder  food  of  a  different 
nature — food  for  thought.  Earlier  this  week 
I  was  pondering  and  reflecting  vipon  some 
thoughts  I  would  like  to  share  with  you; 
thoughts  which  I  hope  you  will  ponder  as 
you  go  through  your  college  life  and  into 
the  world  of  work.  I  say  share  because  they 
have  touched  the  very  basis  of  my  own  life. 
If  you  ILsten  carefi'lly  and  piece  them 
together  they  form  a  word — I  call  It 
mnemonics. 

My  mother  who  is  dead  a  few  years  and 
V.  lio  also  was  an  immigrant  to  this  coimtry 
made  a  statement  to  me  when  I  was  in  high 
school  and  has  left  quite  an  impression  on 
me  all  these  years.  .  .  .  That  I  would  never 
be  secure  in  this  life,  but  as  long  as  I  live 
I  would  always  have  need  of  spiritual  arms. 
That  I  will  be  in  the  midst  of  enemies,  and 
that  I  will  be  assaulted  on  all  sides.  How  true 
it  is  ...  .  living  in  this  divided,  pluralistic 
socieiy  we  sometimes  have  to  search  through 
the  wreckage  for  the  traditional  values.  Yes, 
we  are  a  shook  up  generation  living  in  an  an- 
xious age.  We  are  living  in  an  era  with  the 
tmeuviable  distinction  of  the  first  time  In 
hi'itory  it  is  possible  to  destroy  civilization 
and  wipe  out  the  human  race  perhaps  within 
a  few  weeks.  And  just  a  few  years  ago  we 
were  talking  about  the  achievements  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  that  was  the  thing.  We 
were  filling  our  homes  with  new  gagdets  des- 
ii;ned  to  make  work  easier  and  pleasanter. 
And  then  suddenly  we  read  in  the  newspapers 
the  rumblings  of  a  liostile  power  grown  to 
stature  in  less  than  a  t;eneration.  a  power  we 
really  saved  from  annihilation  threatening  us 
witii  a  shout  of  "we  will  bury  you." 

The.se  anxieties  and  tensions  which  grip 
so  many  of  us  are  heiglitened  by  the  feelings 
of  frustration  of  our  inability  to  take  any 
strong  action  to  relieve  our  fears.  Then  fran- 
tically (Yes.  desperately)  we  reach  out  for 
the  truth  (eternal  trutiii  more  certain  now 
that  while  science  and  technology  can  des- 
troy us.  they  lack  the  power  to  save  us. 
Then  the  fault  lies  not  in  the  product  but 
n»  the  user.  Scientific  aciiievements  in  the 
past  60  years  have  surpassed  the  preceding 
500  years.  However,  man's  moral  advance  has 
lugged  far  behind  and  from  what  we  can  see 
and  read  ...  is  faltering  fast.  Edwin  H.  Mark- 
ham  said:  ' 

•  We  are  all  blind  until  we  see  that  in  the 
human  plan  nothing  is  worth  the  making  if 
It  doe.s  not  make  the  man" 

"Why  build  glorious  cities  if  the  man  im- 
builded  goes;  in  vain  we  build  the  world 
unless  the  builder  also  grows." 

Folks,  in  this  disillusioned,  shaken.  Jittery 
and  anlxous  world  of  ours  we  seem  to  be 
reaching  and  searching  for  ideas  which  make 
UK  free.  You  really  only  have  to  lift  your 
eyes,  heart  and  mind  to  the  one  wlio  holds 
this  universe  in  his  hands.  If  you  have  your 
religion  hold  on  to  it  don't  be  a  stranger  in 
paradise. 

Speaking  of  social  presstu-es  as  I  did  a 
Kiomeut  ago— to  me  there  Is  no  discipline 
iLs  important  as  economics.  To  me  it  far  out- 
ranks everything — if  there  is  one  Idea  you 
must  grasp  now  to  understand  how  societies 
function,  it  is  the  idea  of  interdependence  of 
segments  of  life  on  the  whole  society.  When 


Mayor  White  of  Boston  (or  for  our  purpose 
here,  Mayor  Hannon)  says  the  problems  of 
our  country  are  In  the  cities.  How  true  It  Is 
again.  The  American  city  although  almost 
last  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  intergovern- 
mental structure  that  rules  our  nation  does 
maintain  an  operational  primacy  in  dispen- 
sing our  common  resources,  and  I  hope  for 
the  common  good.  And  those  who  are  work- 
ing to  resolve  the  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment, transportation,  poverty,  taxes,  social 
Isolation,  educational  deficiencies,  racism 
and  crime.  .  .  .  They  have  to  be  commended. 
We  have  skyscrapers  tangled  beside  skid 
rows:  We  have  humans  crowded  together, 
and  we  have  the  innocent  children  who 
come  too.  daily,  with  brutality  of  an  institu- 
tional nature  as  w'ell  as  of  a  personal  na- 
ture. You  know  we  are  in  a  system  of  admin- 
istrative arrangements  and  social  conven- 
iencesu  We  have  crowds  of  people  eacli  trying 
to  carve  out  some  happiness  and  all  we 
find  is  confusion,  strangers  and  in  a  type  of 
world  we  seem  to  have  never  made. 

Our  economy  doesn't  run  Itself — why.  it 
doesn't  even  come  close  to  it.  Perhaps  your 
principal  reason  to  study  economics  was  to 
understand  that  the  laws  of  economics  must 
be  obeyed — primarily  that  governments 
should  not  interfere  with  the  operation  of 
an  economy.  Anyone  »ho  thinks  like  that 
courts  disaster,   furthermore. 

You  are  part  of  the  government — speak 
out  and  base  them  on  your  value  judgments. 
Help  us  stick  together  for  so  many  are  con- 
fused and  without  roots,  so  many  are  search- 
ing for  meaning  and  yet  lack  security.  Help 
them  you  can  thru  economics. 

The  future  is  dark,  the  present  burden- 
some, only  the  past  is  dead  and  that  bears 
contemplation.  All  too  many  of  the  educa- 
tional ideas  of  the  past  have  survived  and 
are  found  today  in  our  modern  mind.  Some 
are  outdated,  some  useful,  some  through 
derision  fall  into  oblivion.  The  ones  that 
survive  are  added  to  our  knowledge  known 
as  science,  and  to  that  of  the  valid  reason- 
ing known  as  philosophy.  Some  years  ago 
the  Quincy  schools  were  interested  and  I 
hope  still  interested  in  a  system  of  values. 
While  I  hope  each  of  tis  has  a  system  of 
values  it  took  a  course  in  philosophy  to 
develop  mine  and  make  it  more  meaningful. 
Surprising  enough  it  was  in  the  very  early 
■60s  that  i  took  it  with  Dr.  Creedon.  While 
exploring  pliilosophers,  you  draw  out  ideas 
which  can  help  you  and  be  put  to  use  to 
help  others. 

I  became  very  interested  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  Thomas  Jefferson.  His  aims  on  edu- 
cation and  nationalism.  What  our  leading 
statesmen  have  thought  throughout  all  of 
the  history  ol  this  country  is  as  true  today; 
a  free  people  can  remain  free  only  when  they 
know  well  the  great  principles  and  causes 
upon  which  their  happiness  depends.  Of 
course.  I  have  other  favorite  philosophers 
from  Thomas  A  Kempis  to  John  Dewey. 
Develop,  your  philosophy  and  stick  with  it. 

My  next  two  reflective  thoughts  concern 
education  and  teaching.  Let  me  start  witli 
a  quote  from  Alfred  North  Whitehead  be- 
cause I  think  it  appropriate  .  .  .  "our  minds 
are  finite,  and  yet  even  in  these  circum- 
stances of  finitude  we  are  surrounded  by 
possibilities  that  are  infinite,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  human  life  is  to  grasp  as  much  as 
we  can  out  of  that  infinitude."  Then  the 
problem  of  education,  the  same  as  with  life, 
becomes  that  of  establishing  for  the  in- 
dividual the  most  effectual  relationship  with 
the  environment  that  surrounds  us.  Right 
now  our  country  yes,  our  world  is  involved 
in  a  crisis  such  as  history  has  never  wll- 
nesspd.  It's  in  values  in  the  things  men  live 
by.  When  you  start  tlilnking  about  educa- 
tion—think in  terms  of  objectives — self- 
realization,  human  relationship,  economic 
efficiency,  and  civic  responsibility.  It  can 
be  correcilv  resolved  in  the  home,  the  fam- 


ily, the  school,  the  church,  the  business 
world  because  we  hope  education  and 
teaching  help  to  equip  men  to  become  fit  to 
live  in  a  free  society.  Each  and  everyone  is  a 
teacher  of  a  sort.  We  pass  on  to  others 
Information  we  have  learned.  We  are  in  a 
way  theorists.  Some  of  the  problems  that 
confront  you  as  teachers,  parents,  adminis- 
trators, legislators,  counselors,  students  to 
be  developed  are : 

Is  it  education  for  the  benefit  of  society 
conformity;  is  it  selective  education  as  imi- 
tation or  memory,  education  for  men.  applied 
learning. 

vs  \ 

Or  for  the  Individual;  or  for  original 
thinking;  or  universal  education;  judgment 
or  creative  thinking,  women  as  well  as  men, 
learning  from  books  for  its  own  sake. 

I  hope  we  have  started  you  towards  a 
goal — keep  at  your  education  and  teaching. 

How?  Organize  yourself  as  a  business  with 
the  profit  motive  in  mind.  Structure  yourself 
like  a  table  of  organization.  Sounds  like  a 
principles  of  management  course.  Industrial 
organization  is  a  means  by  which  human  re- 
sources, assets,  money  and  time  are  coordi- 
nated into  efficient  productions  for  products 
and  services.  For  your  own  product  develop- 
ment— have  you  selected.  The  field  you  are 
going  to  specialize  hi  might  be  highly  com- 
petitive purchasing — have  you  bought  from 
your  professors,  the  materials,  the  parts,  the 
supplies,  the  tools  to  equip  you  in  life? 

Manufacturing — make  your  own  product, 
put  your  own  distinctive  imprint  on  it,  your 
hallmark,  and  then  carefully  market  it,  sell 
it,  promote  it  and  service  it.  Now  I  don't 
want  you  to  go  about  parading  yourself  as 
a  business  unit,  but  you  must  organize  and 
administrate  yourself — take  the  initiative. 
You  can  succeed.  How? 

There  is  always  a  better  way  and  it  can 
be  found.  In  industry,  methods  improvement 
is  to  find  a  better  way.  Those  seeking  to  im- 
prove methods  question  the  product,  the 
process,  the  Job,  you  do  likewise,  well,  every 
thinking  person  is  continually  brought  face 
,to  face  with  the  need  to  discriminate  be- 
tween what  is  true  and  what  is  false,  what 
is  probable  and  what  is  doubtful  or  impos- 
sible. These  decisions  rest  on  a  combination 
of  knowledge,  faith,  common  sense  and  in- 
telligent guessing.  In  one  way  or  another  we 
decide  whether  the  road  to  Quincy  Square  is 
icy  and  I  should  take  the  MBTA:  and 
whether  the  threatened  layoff  at  General 
Dynamics  will  take  place  after  all.  Any  adult 
has  acquired  techniques  for  verifying  these 
reports  and  rumors. 

I  hope  at  a  QJC  we  have  taught  you  to  use 
this  reflective  thinking  to  search  for  the 
truth  in  civic  and  economic  matters.  By  see- 
ing and  foreseeing  and  weighing  tlie  conse- 
quences of  alternative  actions.  When  you  as 
an  individual  come  to  a  forked  road  in  your 
life — you  must  take  one  turn  or  another; 
you  think  reflectively  about  it.  you  explore 
the  consequences  of  going  in  tills  direction 
and  then  weigh  the  consequences  of  going 
the  other.  You  don't  think  reflectively  when 
you  imitate  some  so-called  authority  or  .stub- 
bornly choose  one  way  without  giving  con- 
sideration to  the  other.  What  you  really  did 
was  researched  it  thorou'glily. 

You  know  I  have  been  talking  for  about  20 
minules  and  perhaps  you  are  saying.  "Boy. 
am  I  confused."  I  started  out  by  telling  you 
things  that  affected  me  personally.  I  tried 
to  lran.sfer  them  to  you  by  reviewing  impor- 
tant ideas,  told  you  to  organize  them  like  a 
buisness,  improve  them,  sift  them,  discard 
tiiem  and  then  say  "What's  it  all  about  Alfie." 
Yes,  the  highlights  spell  a  word,  a  word 
which  I  hope  you  can  remember  and  develop 
in  your  life  accordingly.  Its  a  word  you  hon- 
ored guests  can  go  out  of  here  and  place  in 
your  repertoire,  religion,  economics,  philoso- 
phy, education,  organization.  Initiative,  re- 
search, evaluation.  Amen. 
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THREE  MILLION  SEVEN  HUNDRED 
AND  TWENTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS 
OF  MANMADE  DEBRIS  REMOVED 
FROM  NORTH  BRANCH  OF  THE 
CHICAGO  RIVER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  ANmjNzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
concerned  citizens  of  the  11th  Congres- 
sional District  .of  Illinois,  which  I  am 
proud  to  represent,  joined  together  dur- 
ing the  past  year  in  a  cleanup  of  the 
North  Branch  of  the  Chicago  River. 
With  the  help  of  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, the  final  phase  of  this  project 
•was  completed  last  week,  and  I  con- 
gratulate these  public -spirited  citizens. 

This  is  a  victory  for  those  on  the 
Northwest  Side  of  Chicago  who  have  been 
directly  involved  in  trying  to  clean  up 
this  stream,  to  control  erosion,  to  reduce 
pollution,  and  especially  to  improve  rec- 
reational usage  of  the  North  Branch. 

Among  those  who  initiated  and  were 
directly  involved  in  the  success  of  this 
commendable  achievement  were  Mrs. 
Carol  Miller,  5504  West  Hutchinson, 
chairman  of  Project  SOAR — Save  Otu: 
American  Resources — Mr.  Ralph  C. 
Prese,  chairman  of  the  North  Branch 
Coalition;  Mr.  James  Parker,  president 
of  the  Parkview  Civic  Association;  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Nemcek,  president  of  UNICA— 
United  Independent  Commimity  Asso- 
ciations— the  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl 
Scouts  in  the  area;  and  all  of  the  citi- 
zens who  have  given  of  their  time  and  ef- 
fort to  insure  that  the  second  most  pol- 
luted river  in  Illinois,  the  Chicago  River, 
will  one  day  be  among  the  cleanest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  type  of  debris  re- 
moved from  this  water  resource  is  only 
further  proof  of  the  role  each  and  every 
citizen  must  play  in  order  to  maintain 
a  clean  environment.  No  less  than  3,- 
720,000  poimds  of  manmade  rubbish 
were  dredged  from  the  river. 

This  amounts  to  10  loads  per  mile  or 
approximately  124  50-yard  traUer  loads 
of  debris.  Random  loads  were  weighed 
and  indicated  an  average  of  15  tons  per 
load.  Recyclable  material  was  at  a  mini- 
mum; only  large  willow  and  poplar  logs 
and  some  downed  trunks.  This  would 
constitute  less  than  400  cubic  yards. 
Total  yardage  hauled  from  the  job  waa 
6,200  cubic  yards.  The  average  cubic  yard 
weighed  600  pounds,  for  a  total  of  3 
720,000  pounds  of  debris. 

As  to  the  type  of  debris  removed,  we 
estimate  1,000  shopping  carts  and  125 
to  150  picnic  tables.  The  largest  single 
Item  was  a  complete  automobile.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  above,  the  following  items 
were  also  removed : 

A  complete  telephone  pole  with  four 
cross  arms,  12  wheelbarrows,  two  motor- 
cycles, 30  bicycles  and  numerous  wagons, 
three  or  four  pay  telephones,  a  full  bar- 
rel of  beer,  parking  meters,  a  traffic  light 
signal  with  pole,  a  cattle  tank,  air  condi- 
tioners, and  television  sets,  road  and 
traffic  signs,  railroad  ties  and  plates,  con- 
struction debris,  concrete  forms  and 
numerous  mortar  tubs,  tires,  auto  fen- 
ders and  two-thirds  of  a  disassembled 
Chevrolet  station  wagon. 

Steel  fencing  and  snow  fences,  the  flag 


from  the  seventh  hole  of  a  golf  course, 
a  sofa,  chairs,  beds,  bed  springs,  refriger- 
ators, hot  water  tanks,  gas  stoves,  wash- 
ers and  driers,  one  metric  ruler,  barrels, 
drums,  oil  tanks,  and  two  barrel  racks, 
one  hub  from  a  wagon  wheel  (antique), 
bottles  and  cans,  one  steel  desk,  one  rifle 
and  two  B-B  guns,  lawn  mowers,  fertili- 
zer spreaders  and  a  snow  blower,  two 
rowboats,  one  military  bayonet  and 
sheath,  dead  animals. 


ACTION  ON  OIL  IMPERATIVE  NOW— 
FAILURE  TO  DO  SO  NOW  WILL 
BRING  A  COLD  AND  BLEAK  FALL 
AND  WINTER  TO  NEW  ENGLAND 
AND  OTHER  AREAS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's Oil  Policy  Committee  this  week  is 
holding  public  hearings  for  the  purpose 
of  gathering  evidence  as  to  whether  the 
administration's  current  voluntary  pe- 
troleum allocation  program  is  working, 
should  be  improved,  or  should  be  replaced 
with  a  mandatory  allocation  system 
which  I  support. 

Unless  we  go  to  a  mandatory  allocation 
system  immediately,  the  gasoline  short- 
ages motorists  are  experiencing  this 
summer  will  be  nowhere  near  as  discom- 
forting as  the  home  heating  fuel  short- 
age New  Englanders  will  have  to  endure 
next  winter. 

The  experts  have  testified  that  there 
is  no  petroleiun  crisis — just  temporary 
shortages  of  gasoline  in  selected  areas. 
The  gasoline  supplies  are  tight  because 
refineries  had  not  geared  up  for  extra 
production,  but  output  is  rising  and  new 
refineries  will  be  imder  construction, 
they  say. 

These  answers  will  not  get  us  through 
the  gasoline  shortages  for  motorists  this 
summer. 

But,  what  is  more  important,  it  almost 
assures  a  most  dangerous  and  severe 
shortage  of  No.  2  home  heating  fuel  in 
New  England  and  the  northeast  region 
next  winter. 

Refineries  this  summer  are  attempting 
to  maximize  gasoline  production  in  a 
period  when  they  would  normally  be 
building  up  stockpiles  of  winter  heating 
fuel. 

Prompt  action  must  be  taken  by  the 
Government  to  prevent  a  heating  oil 
shortage  in  the  Northeast  next  winter 
which  would  pose  a  severe  threat  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  millions  of  families. 

No.  2  home  heating  oil  is  vital  to  New 
England. 

Seventy-one  percent  of  our  homes  and 
businesses  and  74  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion depend  on  this  fuel  for  heat. 

The  supply  system  which  brings  this 
fuel  to  more  than  9  million  people  of 
the  region  is  massive  and  intricate.  Ad- 
vance plans  must  be  laid  out  if  the  sys- 
tem is  to  operate  effectively  and  intel- 
ligently. Last  minute  "crisis"  decisions 
are  of  little  help. 

Next  winter  home  heating  fuel  de- 
mands in  New  England  will  be  at  record 
levels  and  supply  extremely  tight.  The 


margin  of  safety  is  going  to  be  smaller 
than  ever. 

Inventory  shortages  of  some  19  mil- 
lion barrels  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  are  expected 
as  the  cold  weather  begins  next  autumn. 

With  any  severe  cold  weather  next 
winter  this  can  be  disastrous  and  houses 
will  be  without  oil. 

It  is,  therefore,  imperative  that  the 
Goverrunent  make  plans  and  decisions 
now  to  ease  the  predicted  home  heating 
fuel  shortage  in  the  Northeast  next  win- 
ter. 

I  have  urged  the  chairman  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Oil  Policy  Committee.  Deputy 
Treasury  Secretai-y  WUliam  E.  Simon, 
to  implement  mandatory  petroleimi  con- 
trols to  assure  equitable  distribution  of 
fuels  in  short  supply.  I  have  sponsored 
legislation  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 
H.R.  7870,  similar  to  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  passed  by  the 
Senate  last  week. 

Also,  the  Oil  Policy  Committee  must 
allow  New  England  to  increase  its  im- 
ports of  No.  2  home  heating  fuel  from 
50,000  barrels  a  day  to  a  minimum  of 
150,000  barrels  per  day,  free  of  import 
fees  of  20  cents  per  barrel. 

New  England  needs  increased  imports 
and  needs  them  on  a  regular  basis. 

Hard  cold  winter  weather  and  heating 
oil  shortages  only  create  crisis  situations. 
Oil  importers  and  distributors  then  have 
to  rush  to  tlie  Oil  Import  Appeals  Board 
to  go  through  the  armual  rituals  of  ap- 
peals, pleas,  and  crash  decisions  for  ad- 
ditional import  allocations. 

This  is  not  a  verj'  stable  way  to  assure 
adequate  winter  heating  oil  for  the 
northeast  region. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  sever"  heating  cil  sup- 
ply crisis  can  be  averted  next  winter. 
Piompt  action  must  be  taken  by  the 
Government  to  prevent  a  shortage  of 
home  heating  oil  throughout  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Northeast. 

Not  all  of  the  burden  falls  upon  the 
Government,  however. 

To  conserve  on  petroleum  products, 
motorists  this  summer  must  drive  slower 
to  save  gasoline.  The  experts  say  a  gallon 
per  week  savings  on  the  part  of  evei-y 
motorist  may  put  ap^nd  to  the  gasoline 
shortage.  /^ 

If  refineries  Mm  cut  down  on  the  proc- 
essing of  gaSrtme  this  summer,  adequate 
home  heating  fuel  supplies  can  be  pro- 
duced for  the  frigid  winter  ahead. 


PENDING  FUEL  SHORTAGE  IN 
AIRLINE  INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rooxey^ 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  us  are  aware  of  the  recent 
problems  related  to  fuel  availability  and 
pricing.  The  production  of  gasoline  is  a 
major  concern  of  refineries.  One  indus- 
try, the  airline  industry,  could  face  short- 
ages of  turbine  fuels  and  the  carriers 
probably  will  have  to  consider  allocating 
available  fuel  supplies. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  "bit  the  bullet"  on 
this  subject. 

This  past  May  23,  Vice  Chairman  Whit- 
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ney  Gillilland,  in  his  usual  articulate 
manner,  outlined  the  CAB's  views  on  this 
subject.  The  occasion  was  the  spring 
quarterly  regional  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Local  Transport  Airlines  held 
in  San  Francisco.  The  ALTA  quarterly 
meeting  drew  together  the  top  officials  of 
the  local  service  carrier  industry  and 
leading  representatives  of  financial  in- 
.sUtutions   and   aircraft   manufacturers. 

I  insert  Vice  Chairman  Gillillands 
pre,sentation  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Re.marks  of  Whitney  Gii.mi.land,  Vice 
Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

It  Is  a  Joy  to  again  attend  an  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  ALTA.  My  first  was  about  13  years  ago 
ill  Philadelphia.  At  that  lime  I  predicted 
that  a  meeting  in  the  City  of  brotherly 
love,  beyond  a  doubt,  would  be  a  "depend- 
able omen  for  General  Adams  and  your  As- 
sociation." That  worked  out  well.  According- 
ly I  will  try  another  which  Is  that  this  meet- 
ing In  the  City  of  discovery  of  gold  portends 
a  gre.it  flow  of  it  into  your  airline  coffers. 

Each  time  has  or  has  had  its  peculiar  con- 
ccriis  for  the  future  of  air  transportation. 
The  first  occurred  in  a  climate  of  deep  anx- 
iety for  safety.  The  Electra  had  recently  been 
introduced  and  there  had  been  two  bad  acci- 
dents. Nevertheles.s,  the  Electra  turned  out 
to  be  a  very  fine  aircraft,  and  after  some 
modifications  a  very  safe  one.  and  the  anxiety 
to  be  transitory.  This  meeting  occurs  in  a 
time  of  real  and  Increasing  concern  as  to  the 
continuing  adequacy  of  the  airline  fuel  sup- 
ply. It  now  appears  that  the  need  for  this 
concern  may  be  much  less  transitory. 

It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  have  had  among  its 
Members  two  erudite  prophets  and  wise  men 
who  came  to  us  from  the  great  State  of 
Washington.  The  first  of  these  was  General 
Joe  Adams  who  we  long  ago  learned  to  honor 
and  to  admire.  The  second  Is  Bob  Timm  who 
we  are  now  in  turn  learning  to  honor  and 
to  admire.  Now  both  of  these  gentlemen  are 
ernhuslastlc  articulators  and  propounders  of 
doctrine  to  which  I  can  adhere. 

On  that  occasion  at  Philadelphia  13  years 
ago  I  undertook  to  preach  the  gospel  accord- 
ing to  General  Joe  and  I  thought  it  was 
mighty  good  gospel.  On  this  occasion  I  shall 
undertake  to  preach  It,  at  least  In  part,  ac- 
cording to  Chairman  Tlmm  and  I  think  it  Is 
good  gospel  likewise.  It  may  be.  however,  that 
I  will,  from  time  to  time,  interject  a  few  ex- 
pressions with  reference  to  petroleum,  or 
others,  which  I  have  not  had  opportimltv  to 
discuss  with  him,  and  for  which  he  should 
not  be  held  accountable,  at  least  tiuless  he 
wants  to.  For  purposes  of  simplicity  there- 
fore, let  us  say  that  whenever  I  wax  unduly 
pessimistic,  sour,  arbitrary,  revolutionary, 
mistaken  or  unreasonable.  I  am  to  be  re- 
garded as  speaking  only  for  myself. 

Although  Bob  Timm  has  been  Chairman 
but  a  few  months  he  has  already  authored 
some  significant  chapters  and  verses.  I  will 
select  my  text  from  the  Washington  Aero 
Club  speech  of  date  April  24,  1973,  wherein 
he  spoke  thusly : 

"In  order  for  the  American  consumer  to 
have  a  sustained  and  economically  viable  air 
transportation  system,  it  will  be  Imperative 
that  the  air  carriers  achieve  and  maintain 
on  a  continuing  basis  the  12  percent  return 
on  Investment  which  the  Board  prescribed  in 
the  recent  Domestic  Passenger  Fare  Investiga- 
tion. The  American  consumer  must  have  air 
transportation  not  Just  in  1973,  but  In  1980, 
1990,  and  2000.  Only  a  healthy  Industry  can 
provide  the  consumer  with  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  service  he  requires." 

Now  ladles  and  gentlemen,  that  is,  as  I  view 
It.  mighty  superior  doctrine,  and  doctrine 
which  I  wholeheartedly  endorse. 

He  then  projected  methodology  In  several 
specific  matters,  with  all  of  which  you  are 


concerned.  With  regard  to  the  particularly 
intimate  one  of  service  to  small  communities 
he  said: 

"Unfortunately,  as  certificated  fleets  have 
grown  In  numbers  and  size,  some  of  the  mar- 
kets of  the  Nation  have  not.  Realistically,  in 
order  to  give  the  consumers  In  these  markets 
the  service  they  need.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
continue  a  program  of  Federal  support.  .  .  ." 

Chairman  Tlmm  continued — 

"Even  with  this  support,  however,  some 
communities  will  no  longer  be  able  to  pro- 
vide the  traffic  for  continued  certificated 
service." 

He  then  went  on  to  Identify  potential 
remedies  for  such  situations  In  substance  as 
follows: — 

"When  this  occurs,  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  provide  the  communities  with  sub- 
stitute service  using,  as  support,  for  example 
the  system  of  joint  fares.  There  are  other 
considerations  which  are  In  the  mill  at  this 
time.  Including  the  possibility  of  substitute 
route  protection  .  .  ."  and  ".  .  .  the  possibil- 
ity of  fiowlng  through  subsidy  to  a  substitute 
carrier,  a  practice  with  some  Board  prece- 
dent. .  .  ." 

That  Is  likewise  sound  doctrine  to  which 
I  can  subscribe.  It  not  only  reflects  a  sophis- 
ticated understanding  of  the  problem  which 
It  addresses,  but  Inherently  recognizes  and 
seeks  to  perpetuate  the  enormous  contribu- 
tion the  members  oT  this  Association  have 
made  and  are  making  to  the  development  of 
the  air  transportation  system  of  this  country. 

Among  the  other  strong  points  made  by 
Chairman  Timm  tliere  are  two  which  I  wish 
to  specifically  mention.  One  referred  to  ex- 
cessive capacity  and  the  other  to  the  danger 
of  fuel  shortage.  He  very  properly  associated 
these  two,  i.e.,  excessive  capacity  and  the 
danger  of  fuel  shortage  for  they  are  In  es- 
sence very  closely  related,  and  in  this  connec- 
tion announced  the  Imminent  Issuance  of 
Board  Order  73-4-98.  That  Order,  extending 
as  it  does  a  hand  of  welcome  to  the  consid- 
eration of  capacity  reduction  agreements.  Is 
probably  one  of  the  most  significant  policy 
documents  of  recent  years.  Concerning  capac- 
ity the  Order  speaks  in  part  as  follows: 

".  .  .  the  Board  is  convinced  that  the  In- 
dustry should  earn,  on  a  consistent  basis,  an 
adequate  rate  of  return  In  order  to  be  In  a 
position  to  maintain  and  Improve,  on  the 
long  term,  a  transportation  system  that  will 
meet  the  growing  and  changing  needs  of  the 
American  people.  All  parties  agree  that  while 
many  factors  have  contributed  to  the  indus- 
try's failure  to  achieve  an  adequate  rate  of 
return,  the  principal  single  cause  has  been 
the  cost  of  operating  excess  capacity.  Until 
capacity  can  be  brought  into  a  rational  rela- 
tionship with  demand.  Industry  profits  will 
not  reach  required  levels." 

Now  from  time  to  time  there  have  been 
some  other  worthy  prophets  and  wise  men  at 
the  Board.  One  of  them  is  that  superb  lawyer, 
Welch  Pogue,  who  served  as  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Board  and  then  as  Chairman  dur- 
ing a  very  formative  period  and  greatly  In- 
fluenced the  course  of  development.  Indeed 
we  have  two  very  fine  ones  now  who  recently 
demonstrated  such  propensities  In  connec- 
tion with  Board  Order  73-4-98.  These  are  G. 
Joseph  Mlnettl  and  Robert  T.  Murphy.  To 
that  Order,  Member  Mlnettl  appended  a  con- 
currence, joined  by  Member  Murphy,  and 
stated  in  part: 

"...  I  cannot  Ignore  the  growing  signs  that 
a  severe  fuel  .shortage  may  be  Impending. 
Such  a  shortage  could  take  on  the  same 
emergency  character  as  the  carrier  earnings 
crisis  which  led  me  originally,  albeit  with 
great  reluctance,  to  countenance  the  depar- 
ture from  competitive  norms  Involved  Ux 
capacity  reduction  discussions  and  agree- 
ments between  carriers.  Accordingly,  I  do 
not  feel  that  under  present  circumstances  It 
would  be  a  responsible  act  to  refuse  to  permit 
carriers    (and   other   Interested   parties)    to 


devise  and  present  to  the  Board  any  type  of 
plan — including  but  not  restricted  to  capacity 
limitation  agreements — which  might  prove 
effective  in  dealing  with  an  acute  fuel  short- 
age If  one  should  develop." 

That  Is  likewise  sound  doctrine  and  very 
closely  related  to  the  economic  compulsions 
which  are  of  the  essence  of  the  Timm  doc- 
trine, and  have  more  and  more  propelled  the 
Board  toward  a  tolerant  attitude  concerning 
restrictive  agreements  . 

This  newly  developing  state  of  affairs  was 
likewise  taken  Into  account  and  given  weight 
In  the  text  of  Board  Order  73-4-98  announced 
by  Chairman  Timm  and  to  which  the  con- 
currence is  appended.  It  has  its  origins  in  the 
fact  that  U.S.  consumption  of  petroleum 
products  has  outdistanced  U.S.  production 
and  we  are  rapidly  becoming  heavily  depend- 
ent upon  Imports,  and  Imports  for  that  mat- 
ter from  nations  which  have  little  present 
need  for  revenue.  Thus  there  is  a  sellers 
market  and  to  an  uncomfortable  extent  sub- 
ject to  the  influence  of  International  political 
considerations,  some  of  them  turbulent.  It 
appears  to  be  aggravated,  at  least  temporar- 
ily, by  Inadequate  refining  capacity. 

This  state  of  affairs  would  be  worrisome 
enough  If  consumption  were  to  remain  con- 
stant at  the  present  rate.  It  Is  very  much 
more  worrisome  In  the  Ught  of  predictions 
of  increase  In  consumption  so  great  that  the 
world  may  In  the  next  twelve  years  use  up 
more  petroleum  than  In  all  previous  years 
since  Adam.  That  Is,  the  world  may  con- 
sume it  If  enough  petroleum  proves  to  be 
available  to  supply  it,  or  unless  some  very 
firm  and  purposeful  steps  are  taken  to  re- 
verse the  trend. 

There  was  little  reason  to  take  note  as  to 
the  amplitude  of  the  oil  supply  throughout 
most  of  the  years  of  the  worlds  history,  for 
horses  used  very  little  of  It.  Furthermore,  a 
new  crop  of  fuel  could  be  planted  every 
spring.  Unfortunately  that  can't  be  done 
with  fuel  for  aircraft,  and  we  have  been  a 
very  long  time  In  taking  sufficient  account 
of  just  what  that  difference  could  mean. 

We  have  already  had  Instances  of  tempo- 
rary interruption  In  air  transportation  due 
to  shortages.  The  Board  has  taken  steps  to 
help  this  situation  but  the  threat  has 
scarcely  subsided.  Similar  and  even  more  Im- 
mediate hazards  have  been  manifest  in  sur- 
face transportation,  public  and  private,  agii- 
culture,  the  construction  Industries,  and 
elsewhere. 

The  state  of  affairs  Is  serious  enough,  as  I 
view  It,  to  be  certain  to  produce  changes  in 
air  transportation.  Just  what  the  changes 
win  be  and  how  great  they  will  be  Is  less 
certain.  Undoubtedly  there  will  be  an  effect 
on  fuel  costs.  Undoubtedly  such  effect  on 
fuel  costs  will  have  an  Impact  on  fares  and 
charges.  Undoubtedly  as  fuel  takes  on  In- 
creasing proportion  as  a  share  of  costs  the 
changes  will  Influence  aircraft  ultlllzatlon, 
acquisition,  and  eventually  design.  Depend- 
ing upon  the  extent  of  that  proportion  the 
Influence  could  be  very  great.  Indeed  It  seems 
that  the  very  nature  of  the  route  structure 
may  be  affected.  Are  we  now  to  have  a  re- 
versal In  the  course  of  growth  of  the  air 
transportation  Industry? 

The  answer  to  that  question  depends 
upon  the  ability  to  adjust.  I  am  possessed  of 
enough  foreboding  to  believe  that  If  very 
disagreeable  consequences,  whether  soon  or 
late,  are  to  be  avoided,  both  Board  and  in- 
dustry must  assert  stricter  disciplines  than 
they  have  In  the  past.  Other  governmental 
units,  local.  State  and  national  must  do  like- 
wise and  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect,  as 
the  President  has  proposed,  that  the  public 
should  assert  some  self  discipline  of  its  own, 
for  It  Is  much  In  Its  Interests  to  do  so. 

The  overwhelming  need  now  In  air  trans- 
portation Is  the  complete  elimination  of 
waste  and  the  achievement  of  the  very  great- 
est possible  efficiency.  In  short,  the  need  Is 
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to  maximize  the  ratios  between  revenue  ton 
miles  and  fuel  consumption,  and  to  strive 
for  the  attainment  of  very  high  load  fac- 
tors. Viewed  In  this  context  all  such  matters 
as  pollution,  noise,  airport  congestion,  de- 
parture and  arrival  times,  frequencies,  speed, 
single-plane  services,  nonstop  services,  pro- 
motional, discount  and  off-peak  fares,  com- 
petition, charters,  the  role  of  the  scheduled 
carriers  with  regard  to  charters,  demand 
schedule  service,  mergers  Including  poten- 
tial mergers  between  route  and  supplemental 
carriers,  and  many  other  matters  assume 
new  proportions,  new  relative  significance 
and  new  relationships  to  each  other.  This 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  future  serv- 
ices cannot  be  good,  or  that  the  Industry 
cannot  continue  to  grow. 

Greater  emphasis  on  aircraft  utilization 
might  be  expected  to  cause  some  Incon- 
veniences to  passengers  and  shippers.  Any 
such  Inconveniences  appear  minor  If  con- 
sidered In  the  context  of  the  threat  to  the 
system.  The  Board  has  not  yet  adequately 
recognized  this  state  of  affairs,  or  so  It  seems 
to  me,  but  hopefully  It  may  do  so.  The  pub- 
lic has  already  taken  In  stride  inconven- 
iences attendant  upon  routine  reductions 
In  frequencies  following  the  substitution  of 
larger  for  smaller  aircraft. 

In  the  past  the  Board  has,  at  various  times, 
belabored  the  Industry  for  the  acquisition  of 
new  and  Improved  equipment  for,  It  has 
been  said,  and  despite  the  superior  eco- 
nomics of  the  new  equipment,  that  It  results 
In  excessive  capacity.  That  Is  not  necessarily 
the  case  for  It  is  frequently  used  in  sub- 
stitution for  older,  less  economical  equip- 
ment. 

A  much  more  apparent  reason  for  exces- 
sive capacity  is  properly  attributable  to  past 
actions  of  the  Board  Itself.  This  cause  Is  the 
propensity  of  the  Board  to  make  excessive 
duplicative  awards  In  licensing  cases.  Despite 
protestations  of  some  properly  motivated  but 
unduly  credulous  antitrust  sloganeers,  there 
Is  no  escape  from  the  fact  that  it  costs  more 
and  requires  more  fuel  to  operate  two  flights 
than  It  does  one.  This  Is  true  whether  the 
two  flights  are  operated  by  competitors  or 
by  a  single  carrier.  It  will  frequently  con- 
tinue to  be  true  although  one  flight  provides 
greater  total  capacity  than  two  which  It 
replaces.  Fortunately  the  Board  has  mod- 
erated Its  policy  In  this  regard  and  may  be 
expected,  I  am  confident,  to  continue  such 
moderation  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  Board's  Order  73-4-98  is  a  firm  step 
In  the  elimination  of  fuel  waste.  That  Order 
shows  that  In  the  first  twelve  months  of 
operation  under  the  existing  agreement  be- 
tween TWA,  American,  and  United  approxi- 
mately 10,000  departures  have  been  elimi- 
nated In  transcontinental  markets  and  2,700 
more  Chlcago-San  Francisco.  This  resulted 
in  savings  of  upwards  of  120,000,000  gallons 
of  fuel,  or  more  than  1.6  percent  of  the  total 
domestic  trunk  consumption  for  1971.  A 
United  Air  Lines  petition  to  the  Board,  seek- 
ing authority  for  Intercarrler  talks  on  possi- 
ble uniform  flight  times,  asserts  that  a  re- 
duction In  Chlcago-Los  Angeles  DC-8  speed 
from  544  to  530  miles  per  hour  would  save 
1,000  pounds  of  fuel;  yet  the  time  penalty 
is  said  to  be  but  4  minutes. 

Estimates  I  have  made  from  TWA  figures 
Indicate  that  If  domestic  system  load  factors 
similar  to  those  prevalent  In  the  mld-1940's 
could  be  attained,  revenue  ton-mile  fuel 
savings  In  excess  of  30  percent  could  result. 
That  is  a  very  respectable  percentage  and 
compares  with  the  recent  percentage  rate 
of  petroleum  Imports.  Such  savings.  If  rea- 
sonably matched  by  other  users  of  petro- 
leum, and  supplemented  by  Implementation 
of  the  President's  plan  for  expansion  of  do- 
mestic production,  would  put  a  very  different 
aspect  on  the  prospective  adequacy  of  fuel 
supply.  A  purpose  of  this  kind  Is  already 


very  evident  In  the  planning  of  American 
automobile  manufacturers,  and  In  other 
areas. 

An  Important  boost  to  air  carrier  load 
factors  may  result  from  Implementation  of 
methods  such  as  the  projected  demand 
schedule  service  referred  to  by  Chairman 
Tlmm  In  a  statement  to  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  on  May  15.  Under  this 
plan  cvistomers  are  required  to  make  reser- 
vations three  months  or  more  prior  to  de- 
parture date  together  with  nonrefundable 
deposits.  After  reservations  have  been  closed 
a  schedule  pattern  designed  to  consolidate 
traffic  demand  for  that  psu-tlcular  date  is 
developed.  The  passengers  are  notified  ac- 
cordingly, and  then  pay  the  balance  of  their 
fares.  It  strikes  me  that  if  such  methods 
should  be  supplemented  by  revision  of  the 
statute  which  now  effectively  blocks  mergers 
between  scheduled  and  supplemental  car- 
riers, and  strait  Jackets  the  services  of  both, 
very  long  steps  would  have  been  taken  to- 
ward maximum  economy.  Under  such  a  re- 
gime, attention  could  be  directed  to  low-cost 
transportation  for  everybody,  not  just 
tourists. 

Some  very  worthy  persons  charged  with 
responsibility  In  air  transportation  matters 
have  expressed  the  view  that  the  Impact  of 
a  fuel  shortage  could  be  particularly  acute 
in  the  case  of  the  regional  carriers.  The 
view  is  based  on  the  proposition  that  such 
carriers  are  normally  short  haul,  and  users 
have,  although  inconvenient,  alternate  forms 
of  transportation  available,  namely  the  pri- 
vate automobile.  Thus  It  Is  said  that  they 
may  be  more  susceptible  to  major  reductions 
in  traffic  than  long-haul  trunk  carriers. 

I  do  not,  however,  agree  with  this  view,  at 
least  entirely,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
impact  of  any  fuel  shortage  is  likely  to  fall 
more  heavily  upon  operators  of  private  auto- 
mobiles than  upon  air  transport.  This  is  true 
because  the  operators  of  private  automobiles 
have  no  crew,  station,  nor  promotional  costs 
to  meet,  and  accordingly  the  cost  of  fuel  Is 
a  much  greater  share  of  total  costs  than  is 
the  case  with  commercial  aircraft.  Accord- 
ingly, as  fuel  costs  go  up  such  persons  may 
be  inclined  to  more  and  more  opt  for  the  air- 
lines, and  that  may  be  so  even  though  avail- 
able departure  times,  frequencies  or  air  travel 
elapsed  times  may  become  less  favorable 
than  at  the  present.  Given  that  assumption 
it  seems  to  me  the  air  carriers  may  be  able 
to  maintain  reasonably  constant  fare  levels 
and  Increase  the  traffic  flows  without  waste 
of  fuel.  A  similar  result  could  be  expected 
if  fuel  shortage  should  be  reflected  in  ration- 
ing rather  than  in  price. 

One  very  strong  facet  of  Chairman  TImm's 
proposals  concerning  service  to  small  com- 
munities is  the  substantial  potential  for  fuel 
savings.  A  Beech  99,  for  example,  will  carry 
15  passengers  over  a  stage  length  of  100  miles 
and  consume  about  40  gallons  of  fuel.  A  CV- 
580,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  approxi- 
mately 190  gallons  of  fuel  to  carry  the  same 
passenger  load  over  the  same  distance.  Thus, 
service  In  short-haul  markets  of  consistently 
low-density  nature  can  be  provided  with 
substantially  less  aviation  fuel. 

If  the  present  threat  to  the  fuel  supply 
should  result  in  a  reversal  of  the  course  of 
Improvement  in  man's  methods  of  moving 
himself  and  his  goods  about  It  will  be  the 
first  time,  at  least  since  he  swung  down  out 
of  the  trees,  that  that  particular  kind  of 
change  has  occurred.  That  such  a  possibility 
exists  now  can  scarcely  be  doubted  and  much 
care  is  certainly  called  for.  But  man  is  a  re- 
sourceful creature  and  in  the  course  of  his 
advancement  has  many  times  demonstrated 
his  ability  to  adjust  to  newly  apparent  cir- 
cumstances. Man  Is  also  a  responsible  crea- 
ture and  given  a  little  thought  he  Is  quite 
likely  to  conclude  that  it  will  be  best  for  him 
to  save  for  tomorrow. 


COURT  AFPraMS  RIGHT  OP  CON- 
GRESSWOMAN  HOLTZMAN  TO 
CHALLENGE  CAMBODIA  WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  important  decision  which 
was  issued  today  in  my  law  suit  challeng- 
ing the  Nixon  administration's  military 
involvement  in  Cambodia. 

Federal  Judge  Or  in  G.  Judd  denied 
the  Government's  motion  to  dismiss  this 
case.  In  so  doing  he  upheld  the  right  of 
a  Member  of  Congress  to  bring  a  suit  of 
this  nature  and  found  that  the  suit  did 
not  raise  a  politicEd  question.  Judge  Judd 
ruled  that  the  Government  must  reach 
the  merits  of  the  case  and  prove  the 
constitutionality  of  its  actions  in  Cam- 
bodia by  June  25. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  tjje  follow- 
ing language  used  by  the  court  in  de- 
ciding the  right  of  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  sue : 

Plaintiff  qua  Congresswoman  does  not 
merely  suffer  In  some  indefinite  way  in  com- 
mon with  people  generally.  She  is  a  member 
of  a  specific  and  narrowly  defined  group — 
the  House  of  Representatives.  As  a  Con- 
gresswoman. plaintiff  is  called  upon  to  ap- 
propriate funds  for  mUltary  operations,  raise 
an  army,  and  declare  war.  Additionally, 
plaintiff  has  a  continuing  responsibility  to 
Insure  the  checks  and  balances  of  our  de- 
mocracy through  the  use  of  Impeachment. 

This  is  a  landmark  decision.  It  ac- 
knowledges the  constitutional  right  of  a 
Member  of  Congress  to  challenge  the 
Executive  when  it  attempts  to  usurp  con- 
gressional powers.  This  ruling  makes  it 
clear  that  courts  will  not  back  away 
from  preserving  our  system  of  checks  and 
balances. 

As  a  result  of  this  decision  the  Presi- 
dent can  no  longer  unilaterally  com- 
mence a  war  without  having  to  answer 
to  the  courts  as  well  as  to  the  Congress — 
and  ultimately  to  the  r>eople  of  the 
United  States.  This  decision  is  especially 
timely  because  of  the  many  attempts  by 
the  executive  branch  to  encroach  on  con- 
gressional prerogatives : 
I  In  the  U.S.  District  Court,  Eastern  District 
of  New  York,  June  13,  1973] 
Memorandum  and  Order 

Elizabeth  Holtzman,  individually  and  In 
her  capacity  as  a  Member  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  plaintiff, 
against  Elliot  L.  Richardson,  individually 
and  as  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Robert  C. 
Seamans,  Jr.,  individually  and  as  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  Defendants. 

Judd.  J. 

Plaintiff,  a  member  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  from  a  Brooklyn 
district,  seeks  a  determination  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  the  military 
personnel  under  his  direction  and  control 
may  not  engage  in  intensive  combat  opera- 
tions in  Cambodia  and  elsewhere  in  Indo- 
china In  the  absence  of  congressional  au- 
thorization. 

MOTIONS 

1.  Plaintiff  has  moved  for  summary  judg- 
ment declaring  that  the  defendants  may  not 
order  American  military  forces  to  combat  in 
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Cambodia  and  granting  appropriate  Injunc- 
tive relief. 

3.  Flalntur  has  also  moved  to  serve  an 
p.  mended  and  supplemental  complaint  add- 
ing as  plaintiffs  three  Air  Force  officers  sta- 
tioned in  G^aam,  none  of  whom  are  residents 
of  the  Eastern  District  of  New  York. 

3.  Congressman  Parren  J.  Mitchell  of  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Maryland, 
together  with  seven  other  Congressmen  from 
districts  not  within  the  Eastern  District  of 
New  York,  have  moved  for  leave  lo  file  a  brief 
as  aniici  curiae. 

4.  Defendants  have  moved  to  dismiss  the 
complaint  for  failure  to  state  a  valid  claim 
for  relief  because  (a)  plalntilT  lacks  stand- 
ing: (b)  the  court  lacks  jurisdiction  over 
the  subject  matter;  and  (c)  the  complaint 
involves  non-Justiciable  political  questions 
on  which  relief  cannot  be  granted.  Defend- 
ants also  assert  that  the  motion  for  sum- 
mary judgment  is  premature. 

No  motion  has  yet  been  made  to  Imple- 
ment the  statement  that  the  complaint  is 
brought  on  behalf  of  all  similarly  situated 
Congressmen.  It  is  not  yet  neecasary  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  case  may  properly  be 
treated  as  a  class  action. 

FACTS 

The  complaint  was  filed  on  April  17,  1973. 
PlantlS  asserted  among  other  things  that 
her  right  to  an  undiluted  vote  upon  the 
declaration  of  hostilities  was  impaired  by 
presidential  action  in  engaging  in  extensive 
combat  in  Cambodia  without  congressional 
authorization.  She  pointed  out  that  a  cease- 
fire  had  been  negotiated  in  Vietnam,  ail 
American  servicemen  had  been  withdrawn, 
and  all  American  prisoners  of  war  had  'oeen 
released:  and  she  asserted  that  no  congres- 
sional authorization  exists  fur  committing 
American  forces  to  combat  in  Cambodia. 

An  order  to  show  cau.'«  why  the  court 
should  not  declare  continued  military  activ- 
ities on  Cambodia  to  be  unlawful  was  signed 
April  19  by  Judge  Dooling,  to  whom  the 
case  had  been  assigned  a.s  a  related  case.  Be- 
fore th^  return  date  of  the  motion,  JuJge 
Dooling  determined  that  the  cr.se  was  not  in 
fact  related  to  prior  matters  before  him,  and 
directed  that  it  be  rea.ssigned  under  this 
court's  random  assignment  plan.  On  the 
return  date  of  the  order  to  show  catise  on 
April  26,  1973,  the  matter  was  adjourned  at 
defendant's  request  until  May  18,  ^vith 
answering  papers  to  be  served  by  May  10. 

The  motion  for  summary  judgment  and  in- 
junctive relief  was  served  and  filed  on  May 
8.  1973;  accompanied  by  a  statement  of 
allegedly  undisputed  facts  pursiiant  to  Rule 
9(g)  of  this  court's  Civil  Rules.  In  particu- 
lar, plaintiff  asserted  that  the  United  States 
is  currently  engaged  in  large-scale  combat 
air  operations  in  Cambodia  involving  hun- 
dreds of  war  planes  based  In  Thailand  and 
Guam,  and  that  United  States  war  planes 
dropped  39.500  tons  of  explosives  on  Cam- 
bodia during  March  1973  and  flew  180  com- 
bat missions  dally  during  the  first  three 
weeks  of  April.  Plaintiff  further  asserts  as 
undisputed  material  facts  that  the  last 
American  serviceman  was  withdrawn  from 
Vietnam  on  March  28,  1973  and  the  last 
American  prisoner  of  war  was  repatriated  on 
April  1,  1973,  and  that  although  no  Con- 
gressional authorization  exists  for  the  com- 
mitment of  American  forces  for  combat  in 
Cambodia,  the  Executive  has  Informed  Con- 
gress that  it  is  prepared  to  continue  its  mili- 
tary activities  whether  or  not  the  Con- 
gress appropriates  funds  for  the  Cambodian 
combat  operations. 

Defendants'  respon.ie  asserts  that  there  are 
still  over  1,300  missing  in  action  In  the  Viet- 
nam hostilities  who  have  not  yet  been  ac- 
counted for.  Defendants  also  assert  by  affida- 
vit of  the  Chief  of  the  ClvU  Division  of  the 
United  States  Attorney's  office  that  "there 
may  well  be  dispute  as  to  assertions  made  In 
platntllls  Rule  3(g)    statement."   They  re- 


quest time  to  submit  papers  addressed  to  the 
merits. 

The  plaintiffs  who  are  proposed  to  be  added 
assert  that  they  are  being  compelled  to  com- 
ply with  unlawful  orders,  and  to  risk  their 
lives  in  unauthorized  bombing  missions  over 
Cambodia. 

The  brief  of  the  Protestant,  Catholic  and 
Jewish  religious  groups,  which  appear  as 
amici,  assert  that  the  existence  of  Congres- 
sional authorization  to  make  war  Is  justifi- 
able, and  point  out  that  participation  in 
Cambodian  hostilities  may  conflict  with  the 
Agreement  on  Ending  the  War  and  Restoring 
Peace  in  Vietnam. 

DISCUSSION 

It  Is  necessary  to  deal  first  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  timing  of  the  motions,  then  with 
the  issue  of  plaintiff's  standing  and  other 
jvirisdictional  questions,  and  finally  with  the 
particular  motions  of  the  several  parties. 

TIMING 

The  government  relies  on  the  provision  of 
P.R.Clv.P.  12(a)  that  the  United  States  or  an 
officer  or  agency  thereof  has  sixty  days  "after 
service  upon  the  United  States  Attorney  of 
the  pleading"  within  which  to  answer  a  com- 
plaint. 

Rule  56,  hov/ever,  provides  that  a  party 
may  move  for  summary  judgment  "at  any 
t  ime  after  the  e.xplratjan  of  20  days  from  the 
commencement  of  the  action."  Plaintiff's 
motion  for  summar\  judgment  was  served  21 
days  after  the  complaint  was  filed. 

The  dllTerence  between  the  two  rules  is 
significant.  The  time  is  computed  in  different 
ways.  Since  an  action  is  commenced  under 
F.R.Civ.P.  3  by  the  filing  of  a  complaint,  re- 
gardless of  the  time  when  it  is  served,  the 
measure  of  time  in  Rule  56  is  unrelated  to 
the  time  in  Rule  12.  Moreover,  Rule  56  does 
not  provide  for  a  longer  time  before  a  motion 
can  be  made  against  a  government  agency 
than  one  against  a  private  party. 

Judge  Charles  B.  Clark,  a  disr  Inguibhed  au- 
thority on  procedure,  criticiz°d  the  original 
federal  rule  for  not  permitting  the  filing  of  a 
motion  for  summary  judgment  as  soon  as  an 
action  is  brought.  See  h.is  dissent  in  United 
States  V.  Adlzr's  Crcamenj,  Inc.,  107  F.2d  987, 
992  (2d  Clr.  1939).  The  1946  amendment, 
which  permitted  a  motion  for  s\immary  Judg- 
ment in  advance  of  ansv.er,  .should  be  inter- 
preted in  a  manner  to  expedite  the  disposi- 
tion of  litigation.  There  is  no  need  to  impart 
into  it  the  60-day  period  for  government 
answer  that  was  specified  in  old  Rule  12.  A 
plaintiff  moving  for  summary  Judgment  be- 
fore answer  may  be  required  to  face  a  some- 
what higher  standard,  however.  As  professor 
Moore  has  suggested,  a  motion  before  answer 
.«ihould  not  be  granted  "unless  it  is  clear  that 
an  Issue  of  material  fact  cannot  be  pre- 
sented." 6  Moore's  Federal  Practice  (2d  ed. 
1948,  1972)  li  56.07.  p.  2092. 

Tliere  has.  never  been  any  requirement  of 
any  delay  in  the  consideration  of  a  prelimi- 
nary injunction  in  an  action  against  a  United 
States  officer  or  agecy,  except  as  the  court  in 
its  discretion  may  find  to  be  appropriate. 

The  court  therefore  rejects  the  argument 
that  the  motion  for  summary  judgment  was 
premature. 

DEFENDANTS'    MOTION    TO    DISMISS 

Jurisdiction 

Defendants'  three  groimds  for  this  motion 

to  dismiss  are  all  essentially  Jurisdictional, 

whether  described  as  relating  to  standing, 

subject  matter,  or  political  question. 

Standing 

Under  Article  UI,  §  2,  Clause  1,  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  jurisdiction  of  federal  courts 
is  limited  to  "cases"  and  "controversies."  Ju- 
dicial definitions  of  the  elements  requisite 
for  "cases"  and  "controversies"  have  proved 
to  be  elusive. 

Unlike  case  or  controversy,  terms  specifl- 
cally  enumerated  in  Article  III,  "standing" 
is  not  mentioned  In  the  Constitution.  It  re- 


ceived its  first  full  expression  In  Frothingham 
V.  ^fellon,  262  U.S.  447,  43  S.Ct.  697  (1923). 

Later,  in  Flast  v.  Cohen,  392  U.S.  83,  88 
set.  1942  (1968).  the  Court  stated  that  po- 
litical questions,  advisory  opinions,  und  lack 
of  standing  result  in  there  being  no  Jus- 
ticiable controversy.  Whether  standing  Is  de- 
nominated a  component  of  jurisdiction  or  of 
justiciability  may  at  first  blush  seem  unim- 
portant, due  to  the  requirement  that  both 
Issues  must  be  resolved  before  any  deter- 
mination can  be  made  of  the  merits  of  the 
controversy.  Baker  v.  Corr,  369  U.S.  186  82 
S.Ct.  691  (1962);  DaCosta  v.  Laird.  471  P.2d 
1146  (2d  Cir.  1973).  However,  a  complaint 
may  be  dismissed  for  lack  of  Jurisdiction  of 
the  subject  matter  only  If  the  claim  Is  so 
attenuated  and  insubstantial  as  to  be  ab- 
solutely devoid  of  merit.  Newburyport  Water 
Co.  V.  Newburyport,  193  U.S.  561,  24  S.Ct.  553 
( 1904) ;  Baker  v.  Carr,  supra. 

Plaintiff  has  raised  a  serious  constitutional 
question  dealing  with  the  war-making  power 
of  Congress  enumerated  in  Article  I,  §  8  of 
the  Constitution.  The  seriousness  of  this 
question  has  been  recognized  repeatedly 
within  this  circuit.  Berk  v.  Laird,  429  F.2d  302 
(2d  Cir.  1970);  Orlando  v.  Laird,  443  F.2d 
1039  (2d  Cir.  1971).  The  delicate  balance  In 
the  relationship  between  Congress  and  tlie 
President  concerning  the  power  to  wage  war 
is  a  controversy  arising  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  therefore  within  the  jurisdictlo)i 
of  this  court.  28  U.S.C.  §  1331(a). 

Whether  a  particular  party  has  a  •■Jufflcleiit 
stake  in  an  otherwise  Justiciable  contro- 
versy to  obtaui  judicial  resolution  of  it  is 
what  has  traditionally  been  referred  to  as  the 
question  of  standing  to  sue.  In  Sierra  Club  v. 
Morton,  405  U.S.  727,  732,  92  S.Ct.  1361,  1364 
(1972),  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  when 
a  party,  such  as  the  plaintiff  here,  does  not 
rely  on  any  specific  statute  authorizing  in- 
vocation of  the  judicial  process. 

"The  question  of  standing  depends  upon 
whether  the  party  has  alleged  such  a  'per- 
sonal stake  in  the  outcome  of  the  contro- 
versy." Baker  v.  Carr  ...  as  to  ensure  that 
'the  dispute  sought  to  be  adjudicated  will 
be  presented  in  an  adversary  context  and  in 
a  form  historically  viewed  as  capable  of  ju- 
dicial resolution,'  Flast  v.  Cohen." 

Tlie  heart  of  the  question  becomes  whether 
the  plaintiff  has  alleged  such  a  personal  stake 
m  the  outcome  of  the  controversy  as  to  as- 
sure the  concrete  presentation  of  issues  in 
an  adversary  context  so  that  a  court  will  be 
properly  guided  in  determining  difficult  is- 
sues. The  controversy  involved  must  be  a 
.svibstantial  one  admitting  of  specific  relief. 
Aetna  Lije  Insurance  Co.  v.  Hawortti,  300  U  S. 
227,  57  S.Ct.  461  (1937). 

In  the  present  case  the  court  is  not  being 
asked  to  decide  ill-defined  controversies  over 
constitutional  Issues.  The  issue  has  been  fo- 
cused as  sharply  as  possible.  Whether  the 
President's  orders  directing  the  bombing  of 
Cambodia  constituted  a  usurpation  of  Con- 
gre.ss'  war  making  power  under  Article  1. 
5  8  of  the  Constitution.  Nor  is  this  a  case  in 
which  the  court  is  being  asked  to  decide  a 
hypothetical  question  or  abstract  issue. 
Plaintiff  is  not  asking  for  a  determination 
whether  the  President  would  violate  the  Con- 
stitution by  engagUig  in  certain  acts,  but 
rather  a  determination  that  the  present  ac- 
tion of  the  President  violates  the  Constitu- 
tion. Nor  is  this  a  collusive  suit  where  the 
parties  are  suspected  of  sharing  the  same 
Interests. 

Plaintiff  qua  Congresswoman  does  not 
merely  suffer  in  some  indefinite  way  in  com- 
mon with  people  generally.  She  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  specific  and  narrowly  defined  group — 
the  House  of  Representatives.  As  a  Congress- 
woman,  plaintiff  is  called  upon  to  appropri- 
ate funds  for  military  operations,  raise  an 
army,  and  declare  war.  Additionally,  plain- 
tiff has  a  contlntiing  responsibility  to  Insure 
the  checks  and  balances  of  oiu:  democracy 
through  the  use  of  Impeachment.  When  a 
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plaintiff  Is  a  member  of  a  narrowly  defined 
group,  which  has  been  more  directly  affected 
by  the  conduct  In  question  than  has  the 
general  population,  the  test  for  standing 
should  be  met.  Scott,  Standing  in  the  Su- 
preme Court — a  Functional  Analysis,  86  Harv. 
L.Rev.  645  (Feb.  1973). 

The  question  whether  a  particular  person 
is  a  proper  party  to  maintain  the  action  does 
not,  by  its  own  force,  raise  separation  of 
powers  problems  related  to  improper  Judicial 
Interference  in  areas  committed  to  other 
branches  of  the  federal  government.  Flast  v. 
Cohen,  supra. 

Professor  Jaffee  has  stated,  in  Standing 
Again.  84  Harv.L.Rev.  633,  at  634.  635  (1971)  : 

"My  own  view  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  that  a  plaintiff  who  does  not  have  a  'pro- 
tected Interest,"  whether  as  an  hidivldual  or 
as  a  group,  does  not  have  a  right  to  review, 
but  that  a  court  hi  Its  discretion  may  at  the 
suit  of  such  a  person  review  the  legal  ques- 
tion if  it  deems  such  consideration  to  be  in 
the  public  interest. 

"...  I  believe  .  .  .  that  any  citizen  can 
constitutionally  be  a  plaintiff  ...  in  a  'pub- 
lic law'  suit  even  though  h'<  suffers  no  in- 
jury whatever  beyond  his  i  ^ncern  for  the 
public  interest." 

In  Mitchell  v.  Laird,  No.  71  1510  (D.C.  Cir. 
March  20,  1973),  thirteen  members  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  filed 
a  complaint  against  the  President,  and  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  Defense,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force,  seeking  declaratory  and  injunctive 
relief  against  continued  warfare  in  Indo- 
china. In  finding  that  the  plaintiffs  had 
standing,  the  ODurt  relied  upon  the  fact 
that  it  wotUd  be  the  duty  of  plaintiffs  to 
consider  impeachment  if  defendants'  actions 
contravened  the  Constitution,  that  plain- 
tiffs have  a  quite  distinct  duty  to  determine 
whether  to  make  appropriations  to  support 
the  hostilities,  and  that  plaintiffs  might  have 
to  take  other  legislative  actions  related  to 
such  hostilities,  such  as  raising  an  army  or 
enacting  other  civil  or  criminal  legislation. 

Standing  of  legislators  was  also  upheld  in 
Trombetta  v.  State  of  Florida.  353  F.  Supp. 
575  (M.D.  Fla.  1973),  ruling  that  members 
of  the  Florida  Legislature  had  standing  to 
seek  a  declaratory  judgment  whether  the 
proposed  Twenty -seventh  (Equal  Rights) 
Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion was  repugnant  to  Articles  V  and  VI  of 
the  United  States  Constitution:  and  in  Cole- 
man v  Miller,  307  U.S.  433,  59  S.  Ct.  972 
(1939),  an  original  proceeding  in  mandamus 
by  members  of  the  Kansas  Legislature 
against  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  Kan- 
sas and  others  to  compel  the  Secretary  to 
erase  an  endorsement  on  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion ratifying  the  ChUd  Labor  Amendment 
to  the  United  States  Constitution.  The 
Trombetta  and  Coleman  cases.  Involving 
state  legislatures,  are  not  completely  parallel, 
but  a  member  of  Congress  should  have  an 
equal  right  to  invoke  the  Jurisdiction  of  a 
federal  court. 

Congresswoman  Holtzman  is  a  member  of 
a  well  defined  group  that  is  directly  affected 
by  defendants'  action.  She  has  presented  a 
sharply  focused  controversy  in  an  adversary 
context.  Her  responsibilities  as  a  Congress- 
woman  give  her  the  means  necessary  to  have 
standing  to  contest  the  policies  of  defend- 
ants that  allegedly  infringe  upon  her  Article 
I  duties. 

The  standing  of  the  airmen  as  added  plain- 
tiffs Is  clear,  Bcrfc  v.  Laird,  429  F.  2d  302  (2d 
Clr.  1970) ,  If  they  can  pass  the  test  of  venue, 
discussed  later. 

POLITICAL    QUESTION 

In  determining  whether  there  is  subject- 
matter  Jurisdiction,  the  court  must  consider 
whether  the  case  presents  a  "poUtical  ques- 
tion" outside  its  jurisdiction,  before  it  can 
reach  the  merits  of  the  controversy.  Tlils  is 
a  facet  of  the  problem  of  Justiciability. 

The  Second  Ch-cuit  has  shaped  its  forniu- 
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lation  of  the  political  question  doctrine  from 
guidance  provided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
cases  such  as  Baker  v.  Carr,  369  U.S.  186.  82 
S.  Ct.  691  (1962),  Youngstown  Sheet  6i  Tube 
Co.  v.  Sawyer.  343  VS.  579,  72  S.Ct.  863 
(1952);  and  Powell  v.  McCormack.  395  U.S. 
486,  89  set.  1944  (1969).  In  Berk  v.  Laird, 
supra,  429  F.2d  at  305,  it  held  that  a  soldier 
seeking  to  enjoin  orders  in  the  Vietnam 
hostUites  as  lacking  constitutional  authority 
had  a  right  to  ask  a  court  to  determine 
whether  there  were  "judicially  discoverable 
and  manageable  standards"  for  resolving  the 
issue.  In  Orlando  v.  Laird.  443  P.2d  1039.  1042 
(2d  Cir.  1971 ) ,  it  held  that  courts  should  not 
review  the  form  of  congressional  authoriza- 
tion, once  it  had  been  determined  that  there 
was  "any  action  by  the  Congress  sufficient 
to  authorize  or  ratify  the  military  activity 
in  question."  In  DaCosta  v.  Laird.  471  F.2d 
1146,  1155  (2d  Cir.  1973),  it  held  that  Judges 
could  not  appropriately  determine  "whether 
a  specific  military  operation  constitutes  an 
■escalation"  of  the  war  or  is  merely  a  new 
tactical  approach  within  a  continuing 
strategic  plan." 

Defendants  rely  on  this  statement  but  fail 
to  consider  the  court's  fiu-ther  statement 
(p.  1156)  that  "We  specifically  do  not  pass 
on  the  point  urged  by  appellant  whether  a 
radical  change  in  the  character  of  war  opera- 
tions— as  by  an  Intentional  policy  of  indis- 
criminate bombing  of  civilians  without  any 
military  objective — might  be  sufficiently 
measurable  Judicially  to  warrant  a  court's 
consideration.  I.e.,  might  condone  a  standard 
which  we  seek  in  this  record  and  do  not 
find." 

The  appeal  in  that  case  was  from  an  order 
denying  injunctive  relief,  after  the  court  had 
reviewed  documentary  material  submitted  by 
both  sides.  Here  the  issue  arises  on  a  motion 
to  dismiss  the  complaint  on  its  face.  The 
motion  for  summary  judgment  on  the  merits 
is  not  being  considered  yet. 

The  teaching  of  those  cases  is  that  the  po- 
litical question  exception  to  Jurisdiction  de- 
pends on  the  facts  of  the  patrlcular  case,  but 
that  the  question  of  the  balance  of  constitu- 
tional authority  to  declare  war,  as  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches.  Is  not 
a  political  question. 

The  Second  Circuit  rule  was  not  repudiated 
by  the  Supreme  Court's  summary  affirmance 
of  Alice  V.  Laird.  347  F.Supp.  689  (1972) ,  affd, 
U.S.  — ,  93  S.Ct.  1545  (1973).  The  district 
court  there  dealt  with  a  question  whether 
Congress  could  constitutionally  authorize 
warfare  by  appropriation  bills  rather  than 
whether  Congress  had  in  fact  given  approval 
to  the  acts  of  the  executive.  The  district  court 
in  Atlee  referred  to  the  rapid  changes  in 
world  politics  as  a  reason  for  not  taking 
jurisdiction,  but  stated  (p.  707) : 

"Tlils,  of  course,  is  one  reason  Justifying 
a  court's  taking  small  steps  in  sensitive  areas, 
because  the  judiciary  lacks  the  flexibility 
found  in  the  political  departments,  to  deal 
adequately  with  a  constantly  changing  world 
scene." 

The  At  Ire  case  dealt  with  a  general  chal- 
lenge to  "the  constitutionality  of  the  war 
In  South  East  Asia."  347  F.Supp.  at  691. 
Lack  of  merit  may  also  have  been  mingled 
with  procedural  issues  in  the  affirmance  of 
the  Atlee  case,  since  the  Supreme  Court  had 
previously  refused  to  review  cases  which 
upheld  the  president"s  authority  to  use  Amer- 
ican forces  in  Vietnam.  It  had  denied  cerff- 
orari  in  the  Berk,  Orlando,  and  DaCosta  cases. 
Berk  V.  Laird,  429  F.2d  302,  cert,  denied, 
404  U.S.  869,  92  S.Ct.  94  (1971);  Orlando  v. 
Laird,  443  P.2d  1039,  cert,  denied,  404  U.S. 
869.  92  S.Ct.  94  (1971);  DaCosta  v.  Laird,  448 
F.2d  1368,  cert,  denied,  405  U.S.  979,  92  S.Ct. 
1193  (1972). 

The  present  case,  dealing  with  Cambodian 
combat  operations,  involves  other  issues,  for 
the  Senate  and  the  House  have  spoken  sep- 
arately on  Cambodia,  and  the  entire  Con- 
gress.  In   approving   limited   foreign   aid   to 


Cambodia,  22  U.S.C.  5  2416(g).  expressly 
stated  hi  1972  (PX.  92-226)  that  such  aid 
".  .  .  shall  not  be  construed  as  a  commit- 
ment by  the  United  States  to  Cambodia  for 
Its  defense." 

Judge  Dooling  said  In  his  opinion  in  Da- 
Costa V.  Laird  of  May  24,  1972,  concerning 
political  question: 

"The  actual  conduct  of  the  defined  war, 
when  that  war  is  in  its  lawful  progress,  is 
such  an  area."  (Emphasis  added). 

The  present  case,  attacking  only  the  use 
of  bombers  in  Cambodia  after  the  Vietnam 
cease-fire,  has  a  narrower  reach  than  Atlee 
and  may  present  one  of  the  "small  steps  In 
sensitive  areas"  which  is  within  the  realm 
of  justiciability  under  the  district  court's 
opinion  In  Atlee. 

This  is  one  of  the  first  suits  brought  after 
the  withdrawal  of  American  troops  from 
Vietnam  and  the  return  of  prisoners  of  war. 
Reluctance  to  Jeopardize  the  safety  of  Amer- 
ican soldiers  or  prisoners  Is  no  longer  a 
barrier  to  judicial  determination  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  phase  of  war  activity. 

Therefore  the  case  does  not  present  a  tac- 
tical decision  In  an  ongoing  war  like  DaCosta 
111.  supra.  471  F.2d  1146  (whether  to  mine 
Haiphong  harbor) .  Rather  it  Uivolves  the 
question  whether  the  authorized  Vietnam 
war  has  terminated.  Courts  have  often  been 
asked  to  determine  when  a  war  has  ended 
and  peace  has  begun.  E.g..  United  States  v. 
Curtiss-Wright  Corp.,  299  U.S.  304.  67  S.Ct. 
216  (1936):  cf.,  United  States  v.  Swift.  Crini. 
No.  72-747-W,  District  of  Massachusetts, 
Opinion  of  Wyzanskl.  J..  March  28,  1973. 

The  political  question  doctrine  does  not 
appear  to  justify  dismissal  of  this  complaint 
before  examination  of  the  merits,  on  which 
this  court  has  reached  no  decision. 

ADVISORY   OPINION 

Plaintiff  is  not  seeking  a  judicial  deter- 
mination as  to  her  rights  upon  the  happen- 
ing of  some  events  in  the  future.  Rather, 
she  is  seeking  a  Judicial  declaration  that 
military  operations  currently  being  con- 
ducted in  Cambodia  are  in  violation  of  the 
United  States  Constitution.  This  does  not 
come  within  the  rule  forbidding  advisory 
opinions,  a  rule  which  stems  from  the  risk 
that  comes  from  passing  on  abstract-  ques- 
tions rather  than  limiting  decisions  to  con- 
crete cases  in  which  a  question  is  precisely 
framed  by  a  clash  of  genuine  adversary 
argument.  Wright,  Federal  Courts  (2d  ed. 
1970)  pp.  37-38:  Berger,  Standitig  to  Sue  in 
Public  Actions:  Is  It  a  Coristitutional  Re- 
quirement? 78  Yale  L.J.  816,  830-31   (1968). 

VENUE 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  proper  venue  of 
this  action  as  originally  brought  by  plain- 
tiff, a  Brooklyn  resident,  since  express  pro- 
vision in  28  U.S.C.  5  1991(c)(4)  permits  suit 
against  a  federal  officer  or  agency  In  any 
Judicial  district  where  the  plaintiff  resides. 
Suit  by  the  airmen  might  have  to  be  brought 
in  some  other  district  If  they  were  not  Joined 
in  this  action,  or  if  plaintiff  Holtzman  did 
not  have  standing.  Their  presence  as  plain- 
tiffs in  a  suit  properly  brought  by  Congress- 
woman  Holtzman,  however,  does  not  pre\ent 
the  venue  beUig  proper  for  all  plaintiffs, 
since  only  one  plaintiff  need  be  a  resident  of 
the  district.  Natural  Resources  Defense 
Council  v.  Tennessee  VaV.ey  Authority.  340  F. 
Supp.  400  ^S.D.N.Y.  1971),  reVd  on  other 
grounds.  459  P.2d  255  (2d  Cir.  1972). 

AMOUNT  IN  CONTROVEHST 

In  determining  the  amount  In  controversy, 
the  court  may  consider  the  pecuniary  re- 
sult to  either  party  which  a  Judgment  might 
produce.  Herman  v.  Narraganaett  Racing 
Assoc..  414  F.2d  311  (1st  Cir.  1969);  Bass  v. 
Rockefeller,  331  P.  Supp.  945  (SJ3JJ.Y.  1971); 
Note,  Federal  Jurisdictional  Amount — Deter- 
mination of  the  Matter  in  Controversy,  73 
Harv.  L.  Rev.  1369  (1960) . 

With  millions  of  dollars  in  expenditures 
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Involved  as  part  of  the  bombing  operation, 
there  Is  no  question  that  the  requirement 
of  910,000  or  more  In  controversy  Is  met. 

PLAINTlFr'S    MOTIONS 

Addition  of  parties  is  not  governed  by 
F.R.Clv.P.  15,  concerning  amendments  of 
pleadings,  but  P.R.Civ.P.  21.  which  states 
that  "parties  may  be  dropped  or  added  by  or- 
der of  the  court  on  motion  of  any  party  or 
on  its  own  initiative  at  any  stage  of  the 
action.    .    .    ." 

Hurlington  Hospital  v.  Charles  Pfizer  4-  Co. 
48  P.R,D.  343  (S.D.N. Y.  1969);  Maynard,  Me- 
rel  <t-  Co.  V.  Carcioppolo.  51  F.R.D.  273  (SD. 
N.Y.  1970). 

It  is  entirely  appropriate  and  timely  to 
permit  the  addition  of  the  proposed  military 
plaintiflTs. 

SUMMARY   JUDGMENT 

Plaintiff's  motion  for  summary  Judgment 
will  be  held  in  abeyance  pending  the  receipt 
of  additional  papers  from  the  defendants.  In 
View  of  the  length  of  time  the  court  has  had 
the  matter  under  advisement,  during  which 
defendants  have  had  an  opportunity  to  as- 
semble the  pertinent  facts,  they  should  be 
prepared  to  set  forth  their  contentions  with- 
out much  further  delay. 

It  is  ordered; 

( 1 )  That  defendants'  motion  to  dismiss  the 
complaint  be  denied; 

(2)  That  plaintiff  be  granted  leave  to  serve 
an  amended  and  supplemental  complaint  ad- 
ding First  Lieutenant  Arthur  Watson,  Cap- 
tain Michael  Flugger,  and  Captain  James  H. 
Strain  as  plaintiffs; 

(3)  That  defendants  answer  such  amend- 
ed and  supplemental  complaint  within  ten 
days  after  its  service  on  the  United  States 
Attorney; 

(4)  That  Hon.  Parren  J.  Mitchell.  Bella  S. 
Abzu  Donald  M.  Fraser,  Herman  Badillo. 
Benjamin  I.  Rosenthal,  Robert  W.  Kasten- 
meler,  Don  Edwards,  and  Michael  J.  Harring- 
ton. Members  of  Congress,  be  granted  leave 
to  file  briefs  in  the  case  as  amid  curiae; 

(5)  That  defendants  shall  file  papers  re- 
sponsive to  the  motion  for  summary  Judg- 
ment by  June  25,  1973;  and 

(6)  That  the  matter  be  set  down  for  argu- 
ment on  that  motion  at  10:30  a.m.  on 
June  29.  1973. 


THE  MAKING  OP  A  PARK  AT 
HENRIETTA  SZOLD  PLACE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  one 
sees  the  Government  bureaucracy  that 
confronts  community  efforts  to  get  some- 
thing like  a  park  completed,  one  cannot 
help  but  admire  those  neighborhood 
residents  who  suffer  its  frustrations  and 
yet  refuse  to  give  up.  One  such  case  is 
a  community  in  my  congressional  district 
that  has  been  waiting  for  the  completion 
of  a  park  at  Henrietta  Szold  Place  at  East 
10th  Street  and  Avenue  D.  This  park, 
which  is  a  little  over  an  acre  in  size,  has 
been  in  the  making  for  years  and  yet  still 
to  be  completed.  The  pool  has  been  used 
for  two  summers  while  rubble  and  debris 
from  its  construction  lay  in  the  sur- 
rounding vacant  lot  providing  a  haven 
for  rats  and  other  vermin. 

In  April  1972  I  visited  the  area  with 
some  of  the  neighboring  residents  and 
immediately  started  to  press  the  three 
city  agencies  involved  to  get  the  lot 
cleaned  up  and  paved.  Everyone  ex- 
pressed an  Interest  In  helping,  but  no 
one  would  take  responsibility  for  get- 


ting the  job  done.  While  the  debris  was 
removed  in  June  by  the  parks  depart- 
ment, the  lot  could  not  be  landscaped 
until  it  was  graded  and  paved  by  the 
department  of  highways.  For  months 
the  department  of  highways  protested 
it  did  not  have  the  equipment  necessary 
to  do  the  job. 

I  continued  to  work  with  the  commu- 
nity and  our  unwillingness  to  resign  in 
fie  face  of  this  bureaucratic  runaround 
Anally  had  its  positive  impact  on  the 
city  administration.  We  demonstrated  to 
the  city  the  community's  interest  in  a 
park  and  the  need  for  an  open  space  area 
in  this  community  of  many  high  rise 
apartments.  As  a  consequence,  a  $315,000 
plan  was  developed  for  the  construction 
of  a  park  around  the  pool — basketball 
courts,  benches,  game  tables,  sandpits,  a 
play  area,  comfort  stations,  and  shrub- 
bery; $165,000  was  requested  from  the 
Federal  Government.  Then  President 
Nixon  announced  his  moratorium  on 
community  development  projects,  in- 
cluding the  open  space  program.  Was 
the  park's  construction  to  be  further 
delayed?  Portimately,  after  many  phone 
calls  and  because  of  the  pressing  need 
for  the  park.  Federal  funding  came 
through  and  the  remaining  $150,000  was 
included  in  the  city's  capital  budget. 

Construction  of  the  park  is  now  sched- 
uled to  commence  in  August. 

In  the  meantime  the  lot  lies  vacant, 
having  just  been  cleaned  by  Con  Edison 
because  one  of  its  contractors  mistook 
this  long  neglected  lot  for  a  dumping 
ground.  When  confronted  with  this  error 
Con  Ed  agreed  to  clean  up  not  only  its 
dumpings,  but  other  material  that  had 
accumulated  on  the  property. 

The  landfill  and  the  rubble  has  been 
removed  and  now  the  community  is  de- 
termined to  keep  the  area  clean  until 
the  park  is  constructed.  The  Szold  Place 
Park  Committee  has  been  formed  and  a 
final  cleanup  and  park  celebration  has 
been  scheduled  for  1  p.m.  on  Satur- 
day, June  23.  The  whole  community  will 
be  out  to  assist  in  cleaning  up  the  vacant 
lot  so  that  even  before  the  park's  con- 
struction, the  commimity  can  more  fully 
enjoy  the  pool  and  use  the  vacant  lot  as 
a  play  area.  The  efforts  of  the  commu- 
nity will  be  assisted  by  a  commendable 
Parks  Department  program,  "Volunteers 
in  Parks" — VIP — in  which  the  commu- 
nity supplies  the  manpower  and  VIP, 
the  tools. 

The  future  of  Szold  park  can  now  be 
described  as  promising.  It  has  been 
given  a  top  priority  in  the  Park  Depart- 
ment's construction  schedule.  Further- 
more, through  another  program  recent- 
ly established  by  the  Department.  Parks 
Partnership,  a  partnership  will  be  es- 
tablished between  the  Parks  Department 
and  the  community  to  make  future  de- 
cisions on  the  park's  use  and  mainte- 
nance. A  senior  Parks  Department  oflB- 
cial  will  be  assigned  to  the  park;  this  in- 
dividual will  be  in  a  position  to  assist 
the  community  in  cutting  through  any 
bureaucratic  restrictions  that  may  ham- 
per solutions  to  problems  in  the  future. 
I  have  joined  this  partnership  and  will 
be  giving  my  assistance  to  insure  the 
completion  of  Szold  Park  and  its  full 
and  safe  use. 


May  I  suggest  at  this  time  that  if  our 
cities  are  to  survive,  more  such  partner- 
ships between  commimities  and  Gov- 
ernment agencies  will  have  to  be  pro- 
vided. The  Federal  Grovemment  can  fund 
the  construction  of  a  park  or  some  other 
community  facility,  but  in  the  long  rim 
its  success  depends  on  how  it  is  main- 
tained and  used  by  the  local  govern- 
ment and  commimity. 


PANAMA  CANAL:  HEART  OF  AMER- 
ICAS SECURITY— REVIEWS  IN  U.S. 
NAVAL  INSTITUTE  PROCEEDINGS 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  years,  there  have  been  many  books 
published  concerning  the  Panama  Canal, 
many  of  them  predicated  upon  fallacious 
assumptions  and  thus  grossly  misleading. 
The  first  of  them  to  come  to  grips  in 
realistic  manner  with  the  two  crucial  ca- 
nal issues  of  continued  U.S.  sovereignty 
over  the  U.S.  Canal  Zone  and  the  major 
modernization  of  the  existing  Panama 
Canal  is  that  by  Jon  P.  Speller,  published 
in  1972  by  Robert  Speller  &  Sons,  10  East 
23d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010, 
under  the  title  of  "The  Panama  Canal: 
Heart  of  America's  Security." 

This  relatively  brief  and  interesting 
volume  has  been  extensively  and  favor- 
ably reviewed  by  engineers  and  ecolo- 
gists,  clergymen  and  scientists,  editors 
and  librarians  as  well  as  by  business  ex- 
ecutives and  labor  leaders. 

The  latest  review  was  by  Brig.  Gen. 
Herbert  D.  Vogel,  a  highly  distinguished 
Army  engineer,  whose  service  included 
extensive  Panama  Canal  experience  as 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
the  chairmanship  of  the  TVA.  and  cur- 
rently as  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
consultants  for  water  supply  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  Thus,  his  views  reflect  di- 
gested knowledge  gained  from  observa- 
tion and  experience  in  addition  to  study. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  significant  that  this 
review  by  a  distinguished  Army  engineer 
was  published  in  the  "U.S.  Naval  Insti- 
tute," the  highly  respected  professional 
magazine  of  the  Navy. 

The  indicated  review  by  General  Vogel, 
which  I  quote  as  part  of  my  remarks, 
should  be  of  special  interest  to  members 
of  congressional  committees  now  working 
on  the  canal  problem : 

The  Panama  Canal 

(Reviewed  by  Brig.  Gen.  Herbert  D. 

Vogel,  US.  Army  (Retired) ) 

The  Panama  Canal  stands  as  a  monument 
to  engineering  skill  and  determination.  It 
speaks  of  success  built  upon  failure  In  the 
face  of  overwhelming  odds,  and  It  demon- 
strates the  forethought  and  prescience  of 
men  who  designed  for  ships  of  a  size  not 
dreamed  about  in  their  time.  It  represents 
not  only  the  strength  and  generosity  of  a 
great  nation  In  Its  relationships  with  the 
family  of  nations,  but  also  its  assailablUty. 

While  no  one  will  deny  that  the  Canal 
has  served  Its  designed  purpose  with  distinc- 
tion for  well  over  half  a  century,  it  is  now 
realized  that  something  more  must  soon  be 
done  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  future.  Ships 
are  growing  in  size,  and  traffic  Is  increasing 
in  volume.  Either  new  and  larger  locks  must 
be    built   and   additional   sources   of   water 
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found  for  their  operation,  or  a  new  sea-level 
canal  wlU  be  required. 

With  controversy  raging  about  this,  a 
greater  threat  to  the  existing  canal  has  been 
created  by  International  political  arguments. 
The  Republic  of  Panama  has  sought  for 
many  years,  by  many  means,  to  gain  sover- 
eignty over  the  ten-mlle-wide  zone  across 
the  Isthmus,  through  which  the  canal  ex- 
tends. Treaties  of  the  past,  which  conveyed 
sovereignty  to  the  United  States,  have  been 
increasingly  challenged.  Loud  voices  have  de- 
manded treaty  revisions,  and  in  recent  years, 
talks  have  centered  about  an  entirely  new 
treaty  that  would  convey  great  powers  to 
Panama  and  seriously  threaten  effective  op- 
eration of  the  Canal. 

Jon  Speller's  book  provides  a  timely  ref- 
erence for  those  who  would  become  better 
informed  about  the  historical  background  of 
the  Panama  Canal  and  the  dangers  sur- 
rounding It.  It  is  a  book  of  facts  and  opinion, 
an  excellent  assessment  of  the  current  situ- 
ation, In  which  the  views  of  those  who  have 
long  defended  the  Canal  are  expressed  in 
their  owia  words.  Paramount  among  these 
are  such  stalwarts  as  Congressman  Daniel  J. 
Flood  (Dem.,  Pa.),  and  Senator  Strom  Tliur- 
mcnd  (Rep.,  S.C),  but  many  others  of  high 
credibility  are  quoted  at  considerable 
length.  Captain  Miles  P.  Duval,  U.S.  Navy 
(Retired) ,  long  an  exponent  for  development 
of  the  existing  canal  by  adding  a  third  set  of 
locks  and  a  terminal  lake  at  the  Pacific  end, 
Is  Included  In  the  list  of  dlstingushed  states- 
men, writers,  scientists,  and  engineers  whose 
opinions  are  expressed. 

While  122  pages  of  the  book's  total  of  164 
consist  of  direct  quotes,  Mr.  Speller  has  ar- 
ranged them  In  logical  order  and  has  tied 
them  together  with  a  matrix  of  his  own, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  whole  book 
highly-readable,  interesting,  and  revealing. 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL  CONDEMNS 
APPEALS  COURT  DECISION  ON 
DETROIT  BUSING  CASE 

fMr.  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action 
of  the  sixth  circuit  court  of  appeals 
Tuesday  in  Cincinnati  in  sustaining  in 
part  the  ruling  of  Judge  Stephen  Roth  in 
the  Detroit  school  case  is  outrageous. 

Apparently  the  sixth  circuit  did  not 
choose  to  make  itself  aware  of  the  action 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Richmond. 
Va.,  case,  a  decision  which,  although  not 
precedent  setting,  does  have  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  Detroit  case. 

As  everyone  knows,  in  the  Richmond 
case  the  finding  of  the  court  of  appeals 
was  that  where  school  districts  are  set  up 
on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  and  where 
there  is  no  other  evidence  of  discrimina- 
tion that  the  court  will  not  require  cross 
district  busing  to  achieve  particular 
racial  balance  or  the  redrawing  of  school 
district  lines  to  achieve  a  larger  metro- 
politan area  within  which  busing  may  be 
implemented  for  achievement  of  particu- 
lar racial  quotas  or  balance. 

Mr.  Siieaker,  this  country  has  estab- 
lished as  a  matter  of  just  national  policy 
that  evei-y  child  is  entitled  to  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  and  that  race, 
creed,  or  color  will  not  be  used  to  deny 
educational  opportunity  or  to  distinguish 
between  our  children  insofar  as  access 
to  schools. 

However,  cross  district  busing  to 
achieve  racial  balance  or  indeed,  en- 


forced busing  to  achieve  racial  balance, 
is  morally,  economically,  and  socially 
wrong. 

Scarce  public  funds  are  dissipated  on 
busing,  children  xmdergo  hardship  and 
peril  while  traveling  excessive  distances 
to  achieve  a  shared  inadequacy  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  and  environmental 
pollution  and  resource  abuse  is  ac- 
celerated. This  means  that  the  child, 
the  parent,  the  school  district,  and  the 
Nation  are  the  poorer  for  the  wasteful 
and  unjust  practice. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  matter  will  be 
rectified  in  the  Supreme  Court ;  however, 
I  recognize  clearly  that  the  need  for  ex- 
plicit congressional  direction  to  the 
courts  is  urgently  needed. 

For  that  reason  I  intend  to  redouble 
my  efforts  toward  enactment  of  legis- 
lation I  have  introduced  in  the  93d  Con- 
gress, H.R.  40,  to  further  the  achieve- 
ment of  equal  educational  opportunities 
and  which  states  that — 

No  court,  department,  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  shall  .  .  .  order  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  plan  that  would  require  the 
transportation  of  any  student  to  a  school 
other  than  the  school  closest  or  next  closest 
to  his  place  of  residence  which  provides 
appropriate  grade  level  and  type  of  educa- 
tion for  such   student. 

I  also  urge  enactment  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  240,  which  I  have  cosponsored 
and  which  would  achieve  a  constitution- 
rl  amendment  prohibiting  enforcement 
of  busing. 

I  also  note  that  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  is  coming  forward 
with  legislation  to  extend  and  improve 
Federal  educational  legislation.  I  in- 
tend to  cooperate  witfr—ether  correct 
thinking  Members  of  Congress  to  make 
a  strong  effort  to  amend  that  education 
legislation  to  achieve  effective  legisla- 
tive prohibition  against  enforced  cross 
district  busing  for  the  purposes  of  racial 
balance. 

I  call  upon  all  citizens  and  legislators 
to  join  me  in  these  efforts. 


THE   RESTORATION   OF   SOCIAL 
SERVICES  TO  THE  ELDERLY  POOR 

(Mr.  HEINZ  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  today's  session  I  gave  a  brief 
progress  report  on  a  piece  of  legislation 
of  vital  interest  to  this  country's  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled.  I  now  rise  to  give  a 
more  complete  report  and  to  urge  the 
fullest  possible  support  of  this  measure 
in  order  to  prevent  further  disruption  to 
social  services  prosrams. 

On  February  5, 1  introduced  H.R.  3819 
and  subsequently  with  cosponsors  H.R. 
4636,  H.R.  5710,  H.R.  5711,  H.R.  8018, 
H.R.  8019,  and  H.R.  8020.  These  identical 
bills  correct  a  provision  added  in  con- 
ference last  fall  when  the  $2.5  billion 
ceiling  on  social  services  was  considered 
with  the  Revenue  Sharing  Act.  At  the 
time,  there  was  little  attention  to  some 
of  the  apparently  minor  fine  print.  The 
language  in  question  stipulated  that  90 
percent  of  the  social  services  funds  to  be 
spent  under  titles  I,  X,  XIV,  and  XVI 


must  be  applied  to  those  elderly,  blind,  or 
disabled  who  are  actual  cash  recipients 
of  welfare,  while  limiting  to  10  percent 
what  can  be  applied  to  former  or  poten- 
tial recipients. 

In  the  few  short  months  since  thus 
amendment  took  effect,  it  is  apparent 
that  States  and  communities  are  forced 
to  deny  a  large  number  of  their  elderly, 
blind,  and  disabled  citizens  the  access  to 
homemaker  services,  senior  citizen  cen- 
ters, counseling,  and  transportation 
services  which  are  in  some  part  respon- 
sible for  the  financial  and  social  inde- 
pendence of  many  of  the  recipients.  What 
i3  more,  the  requirement  that  99  percent 
of  the  funds  be  spent  on  welfare  recip- 
ients is  now  resulting  in  an  even  higher 
cost  to  the  American  taxpayers  by  forc- 
ing many  of  the  elderly  to  turn  to  wel- 
fare, and  in  some  cases  to  expensive  in- 
stitutionalization. In  effect,  this  new  pro- 
vision in  the  law,  which  H.R.  3819  will 
correct,  serves  as  a  barrier  between  many 
of  this  country's  elderly  and  the  services 
that  allow  them  to  maintain  themselves 
independently.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  H.R.  3819  has  received  wide  sup- 
port from  several  important  organiza- 
tions representing  the  interests  of  senior 
citizens,  and  have  included  the  text  of 
these  letters  at  the  end  of  this  statement. 

Because  many  of  my  colleagues  believe 
that  Congress  did  not  intend  to  close 
r.lready  established  ancillary  programs  to 
tho.-^e  who.  though  eligible,  refuse  to  go  on 
welfare,  153  Members  of  the  House  have 
cosponsored  companion  bills.  I  have 
asked  that  their  names  appear  below. 

And  today,  I  am  once  again  reintro- 
ducing this  legislation,  cosponsored  by 
Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  and  Congress- 
man Herman  Schneebeli,  the  ranking 
minority  member.  I  believe  this  repre- 
sents a  significant  deepening  and  broad- 
ening of  concern  in  changing  the  law  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  aid  oui"  senior  citi- 
zens and  the  handicapped. 

In  fairness  to  tliis  countiTs  aged,  blind, 
find  disabled.  I  think  we  must  pass  H.R. 
3819  and  must  continue  to  drive  not  only 
to  increase  support  for  it  but  to  inform 
the  Senate,  which  is  currently  deliberat- 
ing on  the  future  of  social  services,  of 
the  Houses  strong  interest  in  climinatmg 
from  the  law  a  formula  which  makes  it 
difTicult  to  provide  social  services  equi- 
tably. If  we  want  to  influence  the  Senate 
we  must  move  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Several  vehicles  now  pending  in  the  other 
body  could  be  used  to  affect  this  change. 
Most  notably.  H.R.  3153.  the  Technical 
and  ConfoiTning  Changes  Amendment 
to  the  Social  Security  Act,  which  passed 
the  House  on  April  2.  1973.  provides  the 
Senate  with  an  opportunity  to  correct 
injustice  and  inequity  in  social  security. 
In  any  case,  we  can  urge  the  Senate  to 
remedy  the  wrongs  in  socio  1  services  by 
increasing  cosponsorship  of  H.R.  3819. 

I  urge  my  colleaeues  who  are  similarlv 
minded  but  are  not  as  yet  cosponsors  to 
join  with  us  in  cosponsoring  this  needed 
measure. 

The  text  of  H.R.  3819  is  as  follows: 

Ee  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  and  Hou.<!e 
of  Rcprcsenlativcs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  section 
1130ta)(2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  ts 
amended — 
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(1)  by  striking  out  "of  the  amounts  paid 
(under  all  of  such  sections)"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "of  the  amounts  paid  under 
such  section  403(a)(3)":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "under  State  plans 
I  approved  under  titles  I,  X,  XIV,  XVI,  or  part 
[A  of  title  IV"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"under  the  State  plan  approved  under  part 
A  of  title  rv". 

COSPONSORS    OF   H.R.    3819.    H.R.    4636,    H.R. 

5710,  H.R.  6711.  H.R.  8018,  H.R.  8019,  H.R. 

8020,  AND  Other  Identical  Bills  Intro- 
I   DUCES  BT  Mr.  Heinz 

Ms.  Abzug,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Bafalls,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Bergland,  Mr.  Bevlll, 
Mr.  Blester,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Blackburn,  Mr. 
Blatnik,  Mrs.  Boggs. 

Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Breckinridge,  Mr.  BroyhlU 
of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Burgener,  Mrs.  Burke  of 
California,  Ms.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Del  Clawson 
of  California,  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Cotter,  Mr. 
Coughlln,  Mr.  Cronln,  Mr.  Davis  of  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Devlne,  Mr.  Diggs, 
Mr.  Drlnan. 

Mr.  du  Pont,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Eilberg.  Mr. 
Esch,  Mr.  Eshleman.  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Find- 
ley.  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Prey,  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr. 
Oinn,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mrs.  Green 
of  Oregon,  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Gude,  Mr.  Gunter,  Mr.  Hanley.  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Harrington.  Mr.  Hast- 
ings. Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Hech- 
ler  of  West  VlrglnU.  Mr.  Helstoskl.  Mr.  Hlllls. 
Mr.  Hlnshaw.  Mr.  Hogan.  Mrs.  Holt,  Ms. 
Holtzman,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr  Hudnut,  Mr.  Hunt.  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Keating,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Koch,  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Mc- 
CoUlster.  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  McKinney.  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Mallliard, 
Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  Meeds.  Mr.  Metcalfe, 
Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Moakley. 

Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Morgan.  Mr.  Mosher.  Mr.  Murphy 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Owens, 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Podell. 

Mr.  Preyer.  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr.  Qule,  Mr. 
RaUsback,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Rees.  Mr.  Regula, 
Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Rlnaldo,  Mr.  Robinson  of 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Roblson  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Rogers,  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York.  Mr.  Ros- 
enthal, Mr.  Roy,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Ruppe,  Mr. 
St  Germain.  Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Schneebell,  Mrs. 
Schroeder,  Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  J.  William  Stanton.  Mr.  Steele, 
Mr.  Steelman.  Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Mr.  Stuckey,  Mr.  Symington, 
Mr.  Talcott,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Thomson  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Thone.  Mr. 
Thornton,  Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Ware,  Mr.  Whalen,  Mr. 
Whltehurst,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Bob  Wilson, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California,  Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Wydler,  Mr.  Wyman,  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Young 
of  Alaska.  Mr.  Young  of  Illinois. 

There  follows  the  complete  text  of 
letters  of  support  for  H.R.  3819 — and 
identical  bills — from  Mr.  Nelson  H. 
Cruikshank,  president.  National  council 
of  Senior  Citizens,  Inc.,  Mr.  Jack 
Ossofsky,  executive  director,  National 
Council  on  the  Aging,  Inc..  and  Mr. 
Cyril  F.  Brickfield,  legislative  counsel, 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons/Nationad  Retired  Teachers  Associa- 
tion: 


National  Cottncil  or 

Sknior  CmzxNs,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  22,  1973. 
Hon.  H.  John  Hxinz,  III, 
1/.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Heinz:  I  urge  for  the 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  your 
favorable  consideration  of  H.R.  3819,  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  H.  John  Heinz,  m. 

This  legislation  eliminates  a  hastily  con- 
sidered provision  to  the  Social  Seciulty  Act 
which  threatens  to  deny  vitally  needed  so- 
cial services  to  the  elderly. 

You  will  recall  that  when  the  $2.C  billion 
ceiling  on  social  services  was  considered  v/lth 
the  Revenue  Sharing  Act  last  fall,  there  was 
a  stipulation  that  90%  of  these  social  serv- 
ices funds  must  be  applied  to  the  elderly, 
blind  and  disabled  who  are  actually  ca^ 
recipients  of  welfare.  The  remaining  10% 
of  the  funds  could  be  applied  to  former  or 
potential  recipients. 

This  stipulation  reverses  a  long  established 
Congressional  policy  of  making  services  avail- 
able not  only  to  persons  on  welfare,  but  to 
those  In  danger  of  becoming  dependent.  This 
latter  category  particularly  Includes  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  older  persons  who  are 
managing  to  get  by,  ta  part  because  of  con- 
structive services — homemaker,  senior  cit- 
izens centers,  counselling,  nutrition  services, 
and  transportation  services  that  have  been 
made  available  to  them. 

We  think  It  Is  of  high  Importance  that 
these  older  individuals  with  low  income  but 
not  on  welfare,  continue  to  have  access  to 
these  Important  services  which  contribute 
to  their  ability  to  manage  independently  and 
to  enjoy  a  significant  degree  of  dignity  and  ' 
security  in  their  older  years. 
Sincerely. 

Nelson  H.  Cruikshank,  President. 

The  National  Council 

ON  THE  Aging,  Inc., 
Washington.  D.C,  May  15,  1973. 

Dear  Congressman:  The  National  Council 
on  the  Aging  wishes  to  alert  you  to  a  critical 
matter  of  growing  concern:  the  social  serv- 
ices provisions  for  the  elderly  authorized  un- 
der Titles  I  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

While  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  pub- 
licity and  congressional  debate  surroundmg 
the  new  regulations  for  the  social  services 
program,  there  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  under- 
standing about  the  new  law  (PX.  92-512) 
to  which  these  regulations  must  conform. 

P.L.  92-512  stipulates  that  at  least  90% 
of  the  allocated  federal  matching  dollars 
must  be  spent  on  current  welfare  recipients 
(in  this  case.  Old  Age  Assistance  recipients) 
and  only  up  to  10%  on  past  or  potential 
recipients.  NCOA  finds  the  stipulation  de- 
plorable, as  it  will  virtually  eliminate  pro- 
grams designed  to  prevent  dependency  and 
Institutionalization  of  our  older  people — re- 
sultmg  eventually  In  a  higher  cost  to  the 
taxpayers.  It  will  also  result  In  means  test- 
ing the  client  group  which — because  of  the 
stigma  attached — will  keep  even  the  most 
needy  of  the  elderly  away  from  the  provided 
services. 

This  tragic  dilemma  now  facing  our  elderly 
population  is  vividly  portrayed  In  the  en- 
closed Baltimore  Sun  article  "Good -by  Aide: 
Good-by  Home."  Did  Congress  intend  that 
this  75  year-old  woman,  maintaining  her 
Independence  and  dignity  through  the  use  of 
a  homemaker,  be  forced  into  a  dependent 
state  of  institutionalization?  Did  Congress 
Intend  that  the  taxpayers  shoulder  the  costly 
burden  of  residential  care  when  Inexpensive 
homemaker  care  is  eliminated  as  an  alterna- 
tive? We  think  not. 

Congressman  Heinz,  along  with  90  co- 
sponsors,  has  mtroduced  a  bill  (Hit.  3819) 


to  remedy  this  cruel,  senseless  situation. 
NCOA  heartily  applauds  his  effort  to  exempt 
the  elderly  from  the  90/10  weifare/non- 
welfare  ratio  and  asks  that  you  consider 
jolnmg  with  Mr.  Heinz  in  this  important 
measure. 

Sincerely, 

Jack  Ossofsky, 
Executive  Director. 

American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons,  National  Retired  Teach- 
ers Association, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  17, 1973. 

Dear  Congressman:  The  American  As- 
sociation of  Retired  Persons  and  the  Na- 
tional Retired  Teachers  Association,  with  a 
combined  national  membership  of  over  five 
million,  one  hundred  thousand  older  Amer- 
icans, are  most  concerned  about  the  impend- 
ing reduction  of  services  to  older  persons  un- 
der Title  I  and  Title  XVI  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

The  primary  purpose  of  social  services  for 
the  elderly  Is  to  prevent  dependency  and 
Institutionalization  by  providing  the  support 
that  can  enable  older  people  to  remam  In 
their  homes.  To  be  efficacious,  these  services 
must  be  provided  when  they  are  most  needed. 
And,  they  are  needed  not  at  some  arbitrary 
age,  not  at  the  point  when  the  individual's 
mcome  and  resources  meet  cash  assistance 
eligibility  standards,  but  at  that  point  in 
time  when  the  Individual  becomes  vulnerable 
to  dependency. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  loss  of  needed  serv- 
ices by  thousands  of  older  Americans,  our 
Associations  urge  Congress  to  enact  legisla- 
tion which  would  exempt  the  elderly  from 
the  restrictive  90/10  welfare/non- welfare  eli- 
gibility ratio  Imposed  by  P.L.  92-512. 

The  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons and  the  National  Retired  Teachers  As- 
sociation strongly  support  H.R.  3819,  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  John  Heinz,  as  a 
model  for  Congressional  action.  H.R.  3819, 
which  now  has  90  cosponsors,  would  exclude 
services  to  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled 
from  application  of  the  90/10  welfare/non- 
welfare  limitation. 

We  Impress  upon  you  the  need  for  cor- 
rective legislation  to  lighten  the  social  serv- 
ices restrictions  placed  on  older  Americans, 
and  we  urge  you  to  cosponsor  and  support 
H.R.  3819. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Cyril  F.  Brickfield, 

Legislative  Counsel. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Adams,  for  June  15  to  18,  on  ac- 
coimt  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McFall),  for  today  and 
Jime  14,  on  account  of  illness  in  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman,  for  40  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado)  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Dickinson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
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Mr.  Frenzel,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bell,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK,  for  30  minutes,  on 
June  14. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ryan)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Lehman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Eilberg,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BoLAND,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rodney  of  Permsylvania,  for  15 
minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Holtzman,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  on 
June  14. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Carolina  to  fol- 
low the  remarks  of  Mr.  Schneebeli 
during  general  debate  on  H.R.  8410  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Vanik  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial during  the  debate  on  H.R.  8410  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Steele  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Hudnut. 

Mr.  MiNSHALL  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

Mr.  Nelsen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  intsances. 

Mr.  Whalen  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Crane  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  HuBER. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Ml-.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mi-.  Oilman.  | 

Mr.  LuJAN. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  MizELL  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Parris  in  five  instances. 

<The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ryan)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  AspiN  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  McSpadden  in  four  instances.  - 

Mr.  O'Neill. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  RiEGLE. 

Mr.  Rodino.  , 


Mr.  Dingell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  Patten  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GiAiMO  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  FuQUA. 

Mr.  Donohue. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  RoNCALio  of  Wyoming  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Burton. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1938.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for 
conducting  the  referendiun  with  respect  to 
the  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for 
the  marketing  year  beginning  July  1,  1974; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  tliat  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles : 

H.R.  5610.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act,  1926,  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.R.  5293.  An  act  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  to  carrj'  out  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  5293.  An  act  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  to  carry  out  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  5610.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  BuUding^s  Act,  1926,  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional appropriations,  and  for  other  piu-- 
poses. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  42  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, June  14,  1973,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
commimications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1028.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Legislative  Affairs,  Agency  for  International 
Development,  Department  of  '  State,  trans- 
mitting a  quarterly  report  on  the  program- 


ing and  obligation  of  contingency  funds, 
covering  the  period  ending  March  31,  1973, 
pursuant  to  section  451(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Received  From  the  Comptroller  General 

1029.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  need  for  further  improvement  in 
assisting  military  personnel  in  finding  ade- 
quate housing  near  bases  to  which  they  are 
assigned;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1030.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port that  in-flight  escape  systems  for  hell- 
fatalities;  to  the  Commmittee  on  Govern- 
copters  should  be  developed  to  prevent 
ment  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  NATCHER:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  8658.  A  bUl  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  In  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  endmg  June  30,  1974, 
and  for  other  purposes;  (Rept.  No.  93-278). 
Reforred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hou5;e  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Ms.  ABZUG: 
H.R.  8620.  A  bill  to  lns\u-e  the  separation  of 
Federal  powers  and  to  protect  the  legislative 
function  by  abolishing  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security. 

By  Ms.  ABZUG  (for  herself,  Mr.  Podell. 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son of  California.  Mr.  Badillo.  Mr. 
Brasco,   Mr.   Helstoski,   Mr.   Stark, 
Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, and  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land) : 
H.R.  8621.  A  bill  to  provide  for  equitable 
rents  under  the  economic  stabilization  pro- 
gram;   to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  8622.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  research  activities  for  the  study  of 
sudden  Infant  death  syndrome,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  (for  him- 
self, and  Mr.  Cleveland)  : 
H.R.  8623.  A  bill  to  improve  the  conduct 
and  regulation  of  Federal  election  campaign 
activities  and  to  provide  public  financing 
for  such  campaigns:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
Burke  of  California.  Mr.  Dan  Daniel. 
Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels.  Mr.  Fas- 
CELL.  Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Ginn.  Mr.  Gude. 
Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington.  Mr.  Leg- 
GETT,  Mr.  McCoRMiCK,  Mr.  Mollohan, 
Mr.  Mosher,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Nix,  Mr.  QuiE,  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr. 
RiECLE,  Mr.  RiNALDO,  Mr.  Robinson, 
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of    Virginia,    Mr.    Seibkrlinc,    Mr. 
Stokes,  and  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wis- 
consin) : 
H.R.  8624.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United   States  Code   to  clarify  the  circum- 
stances under  which   the   Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  may  pay  for  care  and  treat- 
ment rendered  to  veterans  by  private  hos- 
pitals In  emergencies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    BREATTX    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Winn.  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia,  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Illinois) : 
H  R.  8625.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United   States  Code   to  clarify   the   circum- 
stances  under  which   the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  may  pay  for  care  and  treat- 
ment rendered  to  veterans  by  private  hos- 
pitals In  emergencies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    BREAUX    (for   himself.    Mrs. 
Burke  of  California,  Mr.  Culver,  Mr. 
Dan     UMiTEi.,     Mr.     Dominick     V. 
Daniels,  Mr.  Pascell,  Mr.  F^ood,  Mr. 
GiNN,    Mr.    GuDE,    Mrs.    Hansen    of 
Washington,   Mr.   LeCcett,   Mr.   Mc- 
CoRM.\CK.  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  MrrcHELi, 
of    Maryland.    Mr.    Mollohan,    Mr. 
MosHER.  Mr.  MuRPHT  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr. 
QuiE.    Mr.    RAILSB.^CK,    Mr.    Rangel, 
Mr.   RiNALDO,   Mrs.   Schsoeder,   and 
Mr.  Seiberling)  : 
H.R.  8626.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  remove  the  time  lim- 
itation within  which  programs  of  education 
for    veterans    must    be    completed;    to    the 
Committee  on  Veteran.s'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    BREAUX     (for    himself.    Mr. 
SisK,  Mr.  Stoke.s.  Mr.  Thomson  of 
Wisconsin,    Mr.    Winn.    Mr.    Wolff, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia)  ; 
H  R.  8627.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  remove  the  time  lim- 
itation within  which  programs  of  education 
for  veterans  must  be  completed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  CallTornla  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  McCorm.^ck)  : 
H.R.  8628.  A  bill  to  further  energy  research 
and  development  by  establishing  a  Geo- 
thermal  Energy  Development  Corporation; 
to  amend  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Act  of  1950  and  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
National  Science  Foundation  to  fund  basic 
and  applied  research  related  to  energy  and 
thereby  support  the  objectives  of  the  Geo- 
themial  Energy  Development  Corporation: 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

3y  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
HR.   8629.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclJide  from  gross 
Income  the  severance  pay  received  bv  Individ- 
uals as  a  result  of  the  consolidation,  reduc- 
tion, realinement  or  closure  of  certain  mili- 
tary and  naval   Installations;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Wavj:  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DEVINE: 
H  R.  8630.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security. 

HM.  8631.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Claims  Collection  Act  of  1966  to  permit  agen- 
cies to  contract  with  commercial  claims  col- 
lection services  for  the  collection  of  claims 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG: 
HR.  8632.  A  bill  to  provide  that  US   Flag 
Day  shall  be  a  legal  public  holiday:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Hit.  8633.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  arbitra- 
tion board  to  settle  dl.sputes  between  super- 
visory organizations  and  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice; to  the  Committee  on  F^jfet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ESHLEMAN: 
H  R.  8634.  A  bill  to  amend  section   8(e) 
of   the   National   Labor   Relations  Act   with 


respect  to  Its  application  to  labor  agree- 
ments relating  to  construction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.R.  8635.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
valuation  of  a  decedent's  interest  In  a  ranch, 
farm,  or  closely  held  business  may  at  the 
election  of  the  executor  be  determined,  for 
estate  tax  purposes,  solely  by  reference  to  Its 
value  for  such  use;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GAYDOS: 
H.R.  8636.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1945  to  halt  the 
importation  of  Rhodeslan  chrome  and  to  re- 
store the  United  States  to  its  position  as  a 
law-abiding  member  of  the  international 
community;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GOODLING    (for  himself,  Mr. 

Symms,  Mr.  SciiERLE,  Mr.  Teague  of 

California,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Hutch- 

iNsolf,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Nelsen,  Mr. 

Wampler,  Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia, 

Mr.   Hunt,    Mr.    Vigorito,    Mr.    Dan 

Daniel,   Mr.   Myers,   Mr.   Brat,   Mr. 

Shuster,   Mr.   Michel,   Mr.   Mizell, 

Mr.   Mayne,   Mr.   Dennis,  and   Mr. 

Carter) : 

H.R.  8637.  A  bill  to  require  public  hearings 

on  certain  regulations  promulgated  by  the 

Secretary   of   Labor;    to   the   Committee   on 

Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GOODLING  (by  request)  : 
H.R.   8638.   A  bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Act;   to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  GUDE: 
H  R.  8639.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  purposes; 
CO  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HARSH  A: 
HR.  8C40.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  imme- 
diate retirement   of   Federal   personnel  em- 
ployed  in   Veterans'   Administration   neuro- 
psychiatric   hospitals   or  facilities  after   at- 
taining 50  years  of  age  and  completing  20 
years  of  such  service,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  hiuiself,  Mr.  Mills 
of  Arkansas,  and  Mr.  Schneebeli)  : 
H.R.  8641.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1130  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  Inapplicable 
to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  the  existing 
provision  limiting  to  10  percent  the  portion 
of  the  total  amounts  paid  to  a  State  as  grants 
for  social  services  which  may  be  paid  with 
respect  to  individuals  who  are  not  actually 
recipients  of  or  applicants  for  aid  or  assist- 
ance; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ   (for  himself,  Mr.  CoT- 
TrR,    Mr.    CiNN,    Mr.    Hanley,    Ms. 
Heckler  of  Mas.sachusetts,  Ms.  Holt, 
Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr.  McColi.ister,  Mr. 
Robinson  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Bafalis. 
and  Mr.  Steele)  : 
H.R.  8642.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  1130  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  inapplicable 
to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  the  existing 
provision  limiting  to  10  percent  the  portion 
of  the  total  amounts  paid  to  a  State  as  grants 
for  social  services  which  may  be  paid  with 
respect  to  Individuals  who  are  not  actually 
recipients  of  or  applicants  for  aid  or  assist- 
ance; to  the  Corrunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama   (for  him- 
self, and  Mr.  Bevill)  : 
HR.  8643.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  the  West 
FOTk  of  the  Slpsey  Pork  In  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama for  potential  addition  to  the  national 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  system:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KETCHUM: 
H.R.   8644.   A   bUl   for   the  relief  of   Kern 
County,   Calif.;    to   tlie^Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  MILLER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Harsha) : 
H.R.  8645.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Commandant 
of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  to  develop  and 
issue  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
movement  and  anchorage  of  vessels  and 
barges  In  a  portion  of  the  Ohio  River;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  ScHNEEBELi,  and  Mr.  Heinz)  : 
H.R.  8646.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1130  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  Inapplicable 
to  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  the  existing  provision  lim- 
iting to  10  percent  the  portion  of  the  total 
amounts  paid  to  a  State  as  grants  for  social 
services  which  may  l)e  paid  with  respect  to  in- 
dividuals who  are  not  actually  recipients  of 
or  applicants  for  aid  or  assistance;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   MOAKLEY    (for   himself  and 
Mr.  O'Neill)  : 
H.R.  8647.  A  bUl  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  transfer  Jurisdiction  and  control 
of  a  portion  of  the  property  comprising  the 
Boston  Naval  Shipyard  at  Charlestown,  Mass., 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Armed   Services. 
By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  8648.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Re\-enue  Code  of  1954  to  relieve  employers 
of  50  or  less  employees  from  the  requirement 
of  paying  or  depositing  certain  employment 
taxes  more  often  than  once  each  quarter;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  8649.  A  bill  to  require  that  burials  be 
permitted  in  national  cemeteries  on  week- 
ends and  holidays;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROE: 
H  R.  8650.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  bread  tax  on 
1973  wheat  crop;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  ROYB.\L: 
H.R.  8651.  A  bUl  to  provide  relief  to  cer- 
tain  individuals  60  years  of  age  and  over 
who  own  or  rent  their  homes,  through  In- 
come tax  credits  and  refunds;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  SCHERLE: 
H.R.  8652.  A  bill  to  provide  a  2  cents  a  gal- 
lon tax  reduction  on  g.isoline  sold  for  use  in 
highway  vehicles  where  the  gasoline  contains 
cereal  grain  alcohol  as  a  substitute  for  lead; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hebert,   Mr.  Passman,   Mr.   Rarick, 
Mr.  BREAUX,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
Mrs.  BoGGS,  and  Mr.  Treen)  : 
H.R.  8653.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  of  the  United  States 
to   the   State   of   Louisiana   for   the   use   or 
Louisiana  State  University;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

ByMr.  WALDIE: 
H  R.  8654.  A  bill  to  establish  an  arbitra- 
tion board  to  settle  disputes  between  .super- 
visory organizations  and  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas: 
H.R.    8655.    A    bUl    to    establish    the    Big 
Thicket  National  Biological  Reserve  in  TexR.s, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WYDLER: 
H.R.   8656.  A  bill  to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
aealnst  the  individual  Income  tax  for  tui- 
tion paid  for  the  elementary  or  secondary 
education  of  dependents;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  ZWACH: 
H.R.  8657.  A  bill  to  amend  section  107  of 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of   1970;    to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  NATCHER: 
H.R.   8658.   A   bill    making   appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
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lumbia  and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
Jilmself,  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr. 
Waldie,  Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Ketchum,  Mr. 
RoYBAL,  Mr.  Hinshaw,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of 
California,  Mr.  Veysey,  Mr.  PetTis, 
Mr.  Lecgett,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen, 
Mr.  MooBKEAO  of  California,  and  Mr. 

ROUSSELOT)  : 

H.R.  8659.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Federal 
Income  tax  credit  for  the  cost  of  certain 
motor  vehicle  emission  controls  on  1975 
model  niotor  vehicles  sold  in  the  ^tate  of 
California;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  CLAY: 

H.R.  8660.  A  bin  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  Government 
Organization  and  employees)  to  assist  Fed- 
eral employees  In  meeting  their  tax  obliga- 
tions under  city  ordinances;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MAZZOLI: 

H.R.  8661.  A  bin  to  establish  a  U.S.  Fire 
Administration  and  a  National  Fire  Academy 
in  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  to  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments In  reducing  the  incidence  of  death, 
personal  Injury,  and  property  damage  from 
fire,  to  increase  the  effectiveness  and  coor- 
dination of  fire  prevention  and  control  agen- 
cies at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  (for  himself, 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD,  and  Mr.  Hosmeb)  : 

H.R.  8662.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 


tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming: 

H.R.  8663.  A  bill  to  amend  section  613(c) 
(4)  (F)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  St  GERMAIN: 

H.R.  8664.  A  bill  to  make  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act 
providing  cost-of-living  increases  applicable 
to  employees  of  the  Federal  Civil  Works  Ad- 
ministration and  certain  other  agencies  not 
now  in  existence,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  STUDDS: 

H.R.  8665.  A  bill  to  extend  on  an  interim 
basis  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
over  certain  ocean  areas  and  fish  in  order 
to  protect  the  domestic  fishing  Industry,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 

H.J.  Res.  615.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  declare  the  third  week  in 
June  of  each  year  as  "National  Fiddle  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SEIBERLING: 

H.J.  Res.  616.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  in  public  buildings;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY: 

H.  Con.  Res.  250.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
presshig  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Holy 
Crown  of  Saint  Stephen  should  remain  in 
the  safekeeping  of  the  U.S.  Government  until 
Hungary  once  again  f\mctlons  as  a  constitu- 
tional government  established  by  the  Hun- 


garian people  through  free  choice;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STUDDS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  251.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  U.S.  fishing  industry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

ByMr.  GIBBONS:  r 

H.  Res.  439.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  establish 
as  a  standing  committee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Energy,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HINSHAW: 

H.R.  8666.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ola  Belle 
Meredith:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McKINNEY: 

H.R.  8667.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
J  Walsh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 

H.R.  8668.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Giovaimi 
Battista  and  Caterina  Asaro;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HRj  8669.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmelo 
Andolina;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8670.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emanuel 
Llcitra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8671  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Cappello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8672.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
D'Angelo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE: 

H.R.  8673.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
L.  Smith;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SE^ATE—W ednesdaiM  June  13, 1973 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Eastland^. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Let  us  pray  in  the  words  of  the  first 
Psalm: 

Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  not 
in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor  stand- 
eth  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sitteth  in 
the  seat  of  the  scornful. 

But  his  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the 
Lord;  and  in  his  law  doth  he  meditate 
day  and  night. 

And  he  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by 
the  rivers  of  water,  that  bri7igeth  forth 
his  fruit  in  his  season;  his  leaf  also  shall 
not  wither;  and  whatsoever  he  doeth 
shall  prosper. 

The  ungodly  are  not  so:  but  are  like 
the  chaff  which  the  wind  driveth  away. 

Therefore  the  ungodly  shall  not  stand 
in  the  judgment,  nor  sinners  in  the  con- 
gregation of  the  righteous. 

For  the  Lord  knoweth  the  way  of  the 
righteous:  but  the  way  of  the  ungodly 
shall  perish. 

O  Lord,  our  God,  lead  us  ever  in  the 
way  of  the  righteous  man.  Amen. 


from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  reported  favorably,  with  an 
amendment,  on  June  12,  1973,  the  bill 
(S.  1081)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  grant  rights-of-way 
across  Federal  lands  where  the  use  of 
such  rights-of-way  is  in  the  public  In- 
terest and  the  applicant  for  the  right- 
of-way  demonstrates  the  financial  and 
technical  capability  to  use  the  right-of- 
way  in  a  manner  which  will  protect  the 
environment,  and  submitted  a  report 
(No.  93-207  >  thereon,  which  was  printed. 


to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestrj".  The  message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  13,  Public  Law  806, 80th  Congress, 
I  transmit  herewith  for  the  information 
of  the  Congress  the  report  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1972. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House.  June  13,  1973. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, Jime  12,  1973,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT    OF    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  12,  1973,  Mr.  Jackson, 


REPORT  OF  COMMODITY  CREDIT 
CORPORATION— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which,  with 
the  accompanying  report,  was  referred 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempMjre  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings. » 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berr>'.  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  armoimced  that  the  House  in- 
sisted upon  its  amendments  to  the  bill  (S. 
504*  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health  Service 
Act  to  provide  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment for  the  development  of  comprehen- 
sive area  emergency  medical  services  sys- 
tems, disagreed  to  by  the  Senate;  agreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,    and    that   Mr.   Staggers,    Mr. 
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Rogers,  Mr.  Sattirfield,  Mr.  Nelsen,  and 
Mr.  Hastings  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  confer- 
ence. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1423)  to 
amend  the  Labor  Management  Relations 
Act,  1947,  to  permit  employer  contribu- 
tions to  jointly  administered  trust  funds 
established  by  labor  organizations  to  de- 
fray costs  of  legal  services,  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate;  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  and  aslced  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Per- 
kins, Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr. 
William  D.  Ford,  Mr.  Quie,  Mr.  Ash- 
BROOK,  Mr.  Dellenback,  and  Mr.  Esch 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISPOSAL  OF  CERTAIN  ABACA  AND 
SISAL  CORDAGE  FIBER  HELD  IN 
THE  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
190,  H.R.  4682. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows:  .., 

R.R.  4682,  to  provide  for  the  Immediate 
dlspoea.1  of  certain  abaca  and  sisal  cordage 
fiber  now  held  In  national  stockpile. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  was 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  those  nomi- 
nations which  were  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  on  the  last  day  it  was  in  executive 
session,  the  President  be  notified. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  beginning  with  New 
Reports. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 


the  nominations  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar, beginning  with  New  Reports. 


DEPARTMENT  OF   COMMERCE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  as  follows: 

John  K.  Tabor,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Commerce. 

TUton  H.  Dobbin,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  con.sidered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  COAST  GUARD 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resunie  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No,  Mr.  President. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMPENSATION  OF  VICTIMS  OF 
VIOLENT  CRIME 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
young  law  student,  Mr.  Robert  Ian 
Gruber,  has  been  in  contact  with  me 
concerning  my  proposal  to  compensate 
victims  of  violent  crime. 

Mr.  Gruber  attends  the  Fordham  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law,  and  in  his  studies 


he  has  undertaken  an  examination  of 
the  crime  victim  bill  that  passed  the 
Senate.  The  bill  is  now  pending  before 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Based  on  his  examination,  Mr.  Gruber 
prepared  an  evaluation  of  the  proposal, 
together  with  "Comments"  published  in 
the  spring  issue  of  the  Fordham  Urban 
Law  Journal. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Gruber's  work  repre- 
sents a  contribution  to  the  dialog  on 
the  issue  of  compensating  victims  of  vio- 
lent crime;  therefore,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  these  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  on  Title  I  of  S.  800,  the  Proposed 

Victims  of  Crime  Act  op  1973 

(Submitted  by  Robert  Ian  Gruber) 

This  proposed  legislation  Is  necessary, 
salutary,  and  long  overdue.  In  providing  for 
the  compensation  of  the  "victims"  of  crime. 
Title  I  has  focused  attention  on  the  rights  of 
the  victim,  where  heretofore  the  law  has  only 
recognized  and  provided  for  the  rights  of 
those  accused  of  crime.  In  classifying  two 
groups  of  people,  "victims"  and  "interven- 
ers", the  proposal  Is  seeking  to  encourage 
citizens  to  become  Involved,  and  to  avoid 
the  apathy  which  has  existed  In  the  past,  re- 
flected in  cases  where  citizens  have  looked 
on  while  a  fellow  citizen  Is  the  object  of 
violent  criminal  attack.  Accordingly,  it  is 
apparent  from  the  provisions  of  Title  I,  that 
In  terms  of  the  type  of  losses  recoverable,  I.e., 
property  damage  and  personal  Injury,  the 
amount  of  recovery,  and  the  conditions  prec- 
edent to  recovery  Itself,  the  "Intervenor"  is 
favored  over  the  "victim". 

The  proposal  Is  for  the  most  part  compre- 
hensive In  scope  and  coverage  and  in  Its  pro- 
visions reflects  the  benefits  of  experience 
learned  from  the  operation  of  presently  ex- 
isting state  crime  victims  compensation 
statutes.  However,  there  are  a  few  areas  in 
Title  I  which  In  my  (pinion  should  be  scruti- 
nized for  possible  modification  and  amend- 
ment. These  areas  are  discussed  more  fully 
in  the  appending  article;  however,  I  would 
like  to  briefly  highlight  three  of  them. 

Title  I  provides  that  a  "victim"  will  not 
recover  unless  he  can  show  "financial  stress' 
as  a  result  of  his  victimization.  This  is  not  a 
requirement  for  the  "intervenor".  Whether  or 
not  there  should  be  such  a  requirement  for 
both  intervenors  and  victims  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  statement.  However,  the  exist- 
ing financial  stress  requirements  for  victims 
Indicates  that  those  victims  who  are  in  lower 
Income  brackets  have  a  greater  possibility  of 
receiving  an  award  than  those  in  higher 
brackets,  since  the  former  group  will  more 
likely  suffer  "financial  stress".  Yet,  this  legis- 
lation is  aimed  at  compensating  all  victims, 
to  the  extent  that  they  do  not  receive  out- 
side sources  of  reimbursement  for  their  losses, 
e.g.,  insurance,  workmen's  compensation,  and 
the  availability  of  a  clvU  action  in  tort.  Since 
the  purpose  seems  to  be  to  avoid  double  re- 
covery to  any  claimant  at  the  Board's  ex- 
pense, and  since  sources  of  recovery  reduce 
the  amount  of  an  award,  it  seems  that  mak- 
ing "financial  stress"  a  condition  precedent 
to  recovery  could  produce  harsh  results  to 
that  victim  who  does  not  quite  suffer  finan- 
cial stress,  but  who  does  not  have  an  income 
in  an  amount  sufficient  to  abSM-b  bis  losses. 
Therefore,  it  is  suggested  that  the  test  be 
not  one  of  financial  stress,  absolutely,  but 
rather  one  of  his  standard  of  living  being 
reduced  coupled  with  the  consideration  of 
the  extent  and  permanence  of  the  injury  and 
the  depletion  of  the  victim's  personal  funds 
expended  for  recovery  from  hte  injury.  In  this 
way,  the  seeming  purpose  of  Title  I,  that  of 
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waking  the  victim  whole  and  preventing  the 
posslbilitv  of  his  having  to  seek  public  as- 
sistance, I.e.,  welfare,  could  be  more  effec- 
tively accomplished. 

Secondly,  the  "Intervenor"  may  recover 
losses  for  property  damage  as  well  as  for  per- 
.sonal  Injury  whereas  a  "victim"  can  only 
recover  for  personal  injury.  This  statement 
will  not  discuss  whether  or  not  the  victim 
should  also  be  permitted  recovery  for  prop- 
erty damage,  as  it  obviously  is  in  keeping 
with  the  proposal's  favored  treatment  of 
the  Intervenor  to  recover  for  property  dam- 
age. However,  there  are  possibilities  for 
abuse  Inherent  In  allowing  for  recovery  of 
property  damage.  For  example.  Citizen  A 
Intervenes  while  Citizen  B  Is  being  robbed. 
Citizen  A  is  also  robbed  and  claims  from  the 
Board  reimbursement  for  the  $10,000  in  cash 
he  was  carrying  In  his  wallet.  While  this  is 
an  extreme  example,  it  points  out  the  difficul- 
ties for  the  Board  in  determhiing  the  amount 
of  cash  the  Intervenor  in  fact  had  In  his 
wallet.  Hence,  it  is  suggested  that  a  maxi- 
mum amount  be  fixed  for  the  recovery  of  cash 
and  otlier  negotiable  property. 

The  third  area  I  shall  discuss  relates  to  the 
e.xclusion  from  recovery  of  family  members 
of  the  offender.  If  a  father  with  three  infant 
children  shoots  and  kills  his  wife  and  is  im- 
prisoned, under  the  present  exclusion  the 
children  may  not  recover.  Since  another  pro- 
vision of  Title  I  would  deny  altogether  a 
claim  if  it  were  found  that  the  claimant  was 
"a  substantial  contributing  factor"  to  the 
crime  giving  rise  to  the  claim,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  family  member  exclusion  which  can 
lead  to  harsh  results  is  unnecessary  in  try- 
ing to  prevent  fraud  and  colMsion  between 
victims  and  claimants. 

As  mentioned  above,  these  are  only  a  few 
of  the  areas  of  Title  I  that  bear  reviewing. 
However,  this  legislation  is  so  necessary  and 
urgent  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  It  should 
be  passed  in  its  present  form  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  any  modifications  deemed  neces- 
sary should  be  made  pursuant  to  the  Board  s 
rulemaking  power,  or  If  necessary,  by  sub- 
sequent amendment. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  views  on  this  propos^ed  legis- 
lation. 

I  Comments) 
Crime  Victims'   Compensation— Tin  e   I  of 

THE  P.ioposED     Victims  of  Ckime  An   of 

1973:  An  Analysis 

i.  introduction 

lUn  directing  our  full  attention  to  how  we 
can  best  combat  the  alarming  crime  rise  we 
have  ignored,  unfortunately,  certain  aspects 
of  the  problem.  The  point  has  been  reached, 
for  example,  where  we  must  give  considera- 
tion to  the  victim  of  crime.  .  .  .  For  him, 
society  has  failed  miserably.  Society  has 
failed  to  protect  its  members  adequately.  To 
those  who  suffer,  society  has  an  obligation.' 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


The  concept  that  society  has  an  obligation 
to  help  meet  the  needs  of  victims  of  criminal 
violence  arose  almost  4.000  years  ago.-  The 
Code  of  Hammurabi  provided  that  If  the 
criminal  was  not  apprehended  "the  man  who 
has  been  robbed,  shall  .  .  .  make  an  itemized 
statement  of  his  loss,  and  the  city  and  the 
governor  .  .  .  shall  compensate  him  for  what- 
ever was  lost."  However,  modern  law  has 
been  more  concerned  with  the  offense  against 
society  than  with  the  compensation  of  the 
vicltim;  the  criminal  is  thought  to  owe  a  debt 
to  society  which  must  be  paid.'  Since  the 
offense  Is  deemed  to  be  against  the  state,  it 
is  the  state  which  prosecutes  the  offender. 
Tlie  victim  is  not  party  to  the  proceeding:  his 
recourse  against  the  offender  is  to  Initiate  a 
private  action  in  tort.  Unfortunately,  the  ex- 
penses of  litigation,  the  difficulties  of  appre- 
hending the  alleged  offender  and  the  judg- 
ment-proof status  of  many  of  those  appre- 
hended are  factors  which  mimcte  against 
the  .adequacy  of  the  victim's  civil  remedy. 

The  Inadequacy  of  the  victim's  remedy  in 
tort  led  Margery  Fry,  an  English  penal  re- 
former, to  propose  the  first  practical  scheme 
of  govtrnmental  compensation  to  victims  of 
crime  in  modern  times.'  In  1963.  nine  years 
after  Fry's  proposals.  New  Zealand  enacted 
the  first  crime  victims  compensation  statute." 
Tlie  New  Zealand  statute  established  a  crime 
compensation  tribunal  which  had  discretion- 
ary power  to  award  public  compensation  from 
an  indejunity  fund  to  the  victim  or  his  de- 
pendents, when  he  had  been  injured  or  killed 
through  the  commission  of  certain  specified 
offenses.  incUiding  homicides,  assault  and 
woundings.  and  .sexual  offenses  of  violence." 
Compensation  was  authorized  for  out-of- 
pocket  expenses,  loss  of  earnings,  and  pain 
and  suffering,  and  the  tribunal  was  em- 
powered to  order  the  victim  to  reftind  all 
or  part  of  an  award  If  he  subsequently 
recovered  damages  from  the  wrongdoer.'' 

In  1964,  Great  Britain  put  hUo  operation 
a,  pi'ogra^i  somewhat  similar  to  the  New  Zea- 
land statute.''  In  the  United  States,  the  first 
jurisdiction  to  adopt  a  compensation  scheme 
for  the  victims  of  crime  was  California  '■'' 
in  1905.  Subsequently,  crim.e  victims  com- 
pen.sation  statutes  were  enacted  in  New 
York  -  in  1966;  Hawaii'-"  and  Massachu- 
setts ■  in  1967;  Maryland  "  in  1968:  Nevada  '  ■ 
In  1969;  New  Jersey'"  in  1971:  and  most  re- 
cently. Rhode  Islavd  '•  and  Alaska  •  in  1972. 

There  are  three  main  theories  upon  which 
these  modern  compensation  statutes  have 
been  based.''  At  one  extreme  is  the  .social  wel- 
fare theory  of  compensation.  This  theory  is 
not  based  on  any  "inherent"  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  sovereign,  but  rather  rests  upon 
the  idea  that  the  "twentieth  century  con- 
science cannot  tolerate  the  suffering"  which 
befalls  the  victim  of  crime.-'  At  the  other  ex- 
treme Is  a  theory  of  compensation  which  as- 
sumes that  there  is  an  inherent  duty  of  the 
sovereign  to  Indemnify  those  members  of  its 
society  whom  it  fails  to  protect  from  crim- 
inal victimization.^'  This  might  be  termed 
the  legal  right  theory  which  is  founded  on 


an  implied  contract  between  the  state  and 
Its  citizens."  The  citizen  undertakes  to  pay 
his  taxes;  the  state  undertakes  to  protect 
him  from  criminal  violence.-'  Thus,  in  faU- 
Ing  to  protect  the  victim  from  criminal  vio- 
lence the  state  breaches  the  Implied  contract 
and  is  obligated  to  compensate  the  victim 
for  injuries  resulting  from  the  breach.  A 
third  theory,  which  might  be  called  one  of 
legislative  grace — lying  somewhere  between 
the  extremes — is  that  the  sovereign  has  a 
moral  obligation  to  deal  "mercifully  with  in- 
dividuals '  who  are  the  innocent  victims  of 
crime.-'  While  all  compensation  statutes  rest 
on  one  of  the  aforementioned  theories.  In 
practice  the  statutes  can  best  be  distin- 
guished by  (1)  the  presence  or  absence  of  a 
requirement  of  financial  need,  and  (2i  the 
nature  of  the  proceeding  through  which  the 
claimant  receives  his  award — i.e.,  adminis- 
trati\'e  or  judicial. 

II.    PROPOSED    FEDERAL    LtC.ISLATlON 

In  the  United  States,  proposals  for  legisla- 
tion In  this  area  have  also  been  made  on  the 
federal  level.--  Unfortunately,  none  of  these 
proposals  has  been  enacted.-"  Title  I  o:  the 
proposed  Victims  of  Crime  Act  of  1973.' 
which  is  based  upon  the  legislative  grace  or 
moral  obligation  theory,^  is  the  latest  ard 
most  comprehensive  In  scope  of  the  federal 
proposals.lt  possibly  could  become  law  in  the 
first  session  of  the  Ninety-Third  Congress.-- 

T'ae  purpose  of  this  comment  is  to  analyze 
and  explain  the  operation  of  the  major  pro- 
visions of  Title  I.  The  provisions  discussed 
are  those  relating  to  the  scope  of  compen- 
sation, limitations  and  requirements  for  re- 
covery, and  procedures  for  the  disposition  of 
claims.  Where  useful,  the  federal  proposal  will 
bo  compared  with  existing  statutes  in  New 
York,  Hawaii  '  and  Massachusetts.-  Tliese 
laws  are  representative  of  the  various  state 
compensation  statutes  in  that  New  York  em- 
ploys an  administrative  proceeding  and  re- 
quires financial  need;  --  Hawaii  utilizes  an 
administrative  proceeding  but  does  not  re- 
quire financial  need:  '  and  Massachusetts 
uses  a  judicial  proceeding.'"  |See  chart  pages 
426-31.]  Where  the  comparison  indicates  that 
improvements  can  be  made  in  TlUe  I.  they 
will  be  suggested. 

Title  I  may  be  grouped  with  those  crime 
victim  compensation  statutes  which  reqtiire 
a  showing  of  financial  need  and  have  a  pro- 
ceeding which  is  administrative  in  nature.  " 
It  establi-shes  a  federal  program  of  compen- 
sation for  victims  and  intervenors  where  the 
crime  takes  place  within  the  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion •  and  also  grants  reimbursement  of  up 
to  75  per  cent  of  the  costs  to  those  states 
which  have  victim  compensation  statutes 
that  are  "substant'ally  comparable  in  cover- 
age and  limitations  "  -  to  Title  I.  While  the 
analysis  that  follows  Is  limited  to  the  pro- 
gram of  direct  federal  compensation  to  those 
victimized  by  crime  within  the  federal  juris- 
diction, it  Is  clear  that  in  light  of  the  re- 
qtiirement  of  substantial  comparability." 
Title  I  will  serve  as  a  model  for  states  which 
have  not  yet  enacted  compensation  statutes. 


Governinent 


Authority 


FEDERAL  AND  STATE  CRIME  COMPENSATION  STATUTES:  MAIOR  FEATURES' 
I.  GENERAL 

Administration 


JurisdKtton 


UHitedStates Victims  of  Crime  Act  ot  1973 IProposed] 'tsL)"""'  ^''""'*""'''"'   "'"'"'  <°*''''""*"'  "'    ^";;^^.Z:^^^»,^tV^ZX^Z:^S.T,^^ 

United  Stales:  (2)  within  the  District  of  Columbia:  Of 
(3)  wilhin  Indian  Country. 

Hawaii  Criminal  Injuries  Compensation  Act  of  1967 Criminal  Injuries  Compensation  Commission  (independ-    Coextensive  with  jurisdiction  to  prosecute  crmies  giving 

enl)  rise  to  the  claim. 

Massachusetts Compensation  of  Victims  of  Violent  Crimes  Ad  of  19G7...  District  Courts  of  the  Commonwealth ^"cSmmon*ea*l't*h"*  ""'"  **''''"  """""**'"""  *• 

New  York Crime  Victims  Compensation  Act  of  1966 Crime  Victims  Compensation  Board  (independent) Sitw^oJ  crime  giving  rise  to  the  claim  must  be  within  the 


See  footnote  al  cud  of  table. 
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Govefnment 


Claimants  recofnized 


Losses  recognized 


Need  requirement 


Maximum  compensation 


United  Slates. 


(1)  Victim;  (2)  Intervener  or  their  sur-    (I)  Pecuniary  losses  of  victims;  (2)  Net  Victim  must  show  "financial  stress."  Not    $SO,0OO  as    to  victims.   Not   applicable    to 

vivinj  dependents.                                    losses  of  interveners.  applicable  to  intervenors.                           intervenors. 

H,„ajj  (1)  Victim:  dependents,  individual  bear-    (1)  Pecuniary  losses:  (2)  earning  power;    None MO.OOO  plus  any  recovery  from  criminal. 

ing  loss;  (2)  "Private  citizen"  (mter-       and  (3)  pain  and  suffering. 

venors):  individual  bearing  loss.  ,,«-«« 

Massachusetts        Victim:  dependents (1) Out  of  pocket  expenses;  (2)  earnings;    None JIO.OOO. 

(3)  support. 

New  York  Victim-  spouse,  child,  dependents (1)  Out  of  pocket  expenses;  (2)  loss  of    "Serious  financial  hardship!" $15,000  as  to  support  or  income.  No  celling 

'         '                                    earnings:  or  (3)  support  on  out  of  pocket  expenses,  including  medi- 
cal expenses. 


3.  LIMITATIONS 


Government 


Crimes  covered 


Period  of  limitations  (filing) 


Members  of  household 


Deductible  feature  (minimum) 


Collateral  recovery 


United  States. 


List  of  crimes  and  "any  other    1  year.  Extended  upon  showing 
Clime  which   poses  a  sub-       of  "good  cause." 
stantial  threat  of    personal 
injury." 


Hawaii Lists  specific  offenses 


18  months. 


Massachusetts. 


New  York. 


Climes  of  foice  committed  In  I  year  or  90  days  alter  death, 

the    Commonwealth.    Motor  whichever  is  eailiei. 
vehicle  crimes  aie  covcied 
only  if  Intentional. 

Climes  under  State  law.  Motci  90  days.   Extended  to  1   year 

vehicle  dimes  aie  coveted  if  upon     showing     of     "good 

Intentional.  cause." 


No  claim  if  peison  Is  member  of 
the  family  or  household  or 
maintaining  continuing  un- 
lawful sexual  relations  with 
offender  or  accomplice. 


No  claim  allowed  if  peison  Is 
relative  or  member  of  house- 
hold of  offender. 

No  claim  allowed  If  peison  Is  a 
member  of  the  family  oi 
household  oi  maintaining 
sexual  lelatlons  with  the 
offender, 
do 


Loss  must  be  over  $100  or  equiva- 
lent to  2  weeks'  earnings  or 
support. 


"Net  losses"  reduced  by  amounts 
recovered  or  recoverable  from 
"public  or  private  means." 
"Pecuniary  losses'  are  derived 
fiom  net  losses."  If  suit  gives 
ilse  to  collateral  recovery 
amount  is  first  deducted  from 
"gross  losses." 

None Compensation  reduced  by  money 

received  from  offender  or  agency 
of  State  or  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Compensation  reduced  by  "in- 
surance, amounts  received  from 
offender  and  other  public 
funds." 


Loss  must  be  over  $100  or  2  weeks' 
earnings  or  support. 


.do Compensation  reduced  by  collateral 

recovery. 


4.  REQUIREMENTS 


Government 


Duty  to  report 


Duty  to  cooperate 


Responsibile  claimant 


United  States Must  be  repotted  within  72  hours,  but  not  necessarily  by 

victim  or  claimant.  Waived  upon  showing  of  "good 
cause." 

No 


Hawaii Must  be  arrest  or  report  of  ciime  to  trigger  statute. 

personal  duty  for  claimant. 
Massachusetts Crime  must  be  reported  withm  48  hours,  Ijut  not  neces- do 

sarily  by  victim  or  claimant. 
New  York dime  must  be  reported  within  48  hours,  but  not  neces- do. 

saiily  by  victim  or  claimant.  Waived  upon  showing  ol 

"good  cause." 


May  reduce,  deny,  or  withdraw  compensation  If  claimant  Compensation  may  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  responsi- 
does  not  substantially  cooperate  with  law  enforcement  bllity  of  claimant  lor  act  giving  rise  to  claim,  or  deny 
officials  incident  to  act  giving  use  to  claim.  compensation  if  claimant's  behavior  Is  substantial 

contributing  factor. 

None Compensation  may  be  reduced  or  denied  in  proportion 

to  responsibility  of  claimant  for  act  giving  rise  to  claim. 


Do. 
Do. 


5.  PROCEDURES 


Government 


Hearings 


Burden  of  proof 


Attorneys'  fees 


Standards  of  review 


United  States Initially  determined  by  1  member.  Hear- 
ing en  banc  (of  record)  is  a  matter  of 
right. 

Hawaii Hearing  (not  of  record)  Is  a  matter  ol 

right. 


"Preponderance  of  the  evidence' 
den  to  be  met  by  claimants. 


'  is  bur- 


Authorized  In  accord  with  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Act.  Do  not  diminish  recovery  and 
are  not  subject  to  ceiling. 

None  set  iorth  in  statute Up  to  15  percent  of  award,  but  subject  to    None. 

maximum.  Do  diminish  recovery. 


'Substantial  evidence' 
taining  Board. 


is  standard  for  sus- 


.do. 


Massachusetts Proceeds  as  civil  action  in  which  State do 

attorney  general  delends  suit. 
New  Yoik Healing  optional  with  disposition  by  Indl- do '. Not  authorized. 

vidual    member.    Matter   ol    light   11 

claimant  requests  subsequent  hearing 

en  banc. 


Do. 
Do. 


6.  MISCELLANEOUS  FEATURES 


Government 


Emergency  payments 


Subrogation 


Indemnity  fund 


United  States Maximum  ol  $1,500  which  is  subsequently  deducted  from 

final  award  or  lepaid  il  award  Is  denied.  Repayment 
may  be  waived. 

Hawaii Commission  must  have  deteimlned  claim  and  immediate 

need  must  exist.  Deducted  Irom  final  award. 

Massachusetts Not  author  ized . 

New  York Maximum  ol  $500  which  Is  subsequently  deducted  from 

final  award  or  repaid  it  claim  is  denied. 


Claim  ol  victim  against  offender  to  extent  of  compensation 
paid  may  be  pursued  by  the  Attorney  General  lor  the 
United  States. 
Claim  of  victim  against  offender  may  be  pursued  by  the 
State  to  extent  compensation  is  paid  and  recovery  is  to 
the  State. 

do  None  authoilzed. 

do  - Do. 


Fund  established  which  Is  the  repository  of  (1)  fines; 

(2)  appropriated   funds;   (3)  subrogation    recovery; 

and  (4)  contributions. 
Fund  established  from  which  emergency  payments  are 

made. 


>  Thischart,wiUitheeiceptionof  some  minor  changes,  appears  in  the  Congressional  Record , vol.  118,  pt.24,  pp.  30998-31001. 


m.    TITLE    I    or   THE    VICTIMS    OF    CMME    ACT   OF 
1973 

A.  Scope  0/  Cotnpenaation 

It  Is  the  declared  purpose  of  Congress  in 

this  title  to  promote  the  public  welfare  by 

establishing  a  means  of  meeting  the  financial 

needs   of    the    innocent    victims   of   violent 


crime  or  their  surviving  dependents  and  In- 
terveners acting  to  prevent  the  commission 
of  crime  or  to  assist  in  the  apprehension  of 
suspected  criminals.*" 

While  Title  I   compensates   the   Innocent 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


victim  and  the  Intervener,  It  makes  three 
significant  distinctions  between  the  two 
classes  of  claimants,  each  of  which  favors 
the  intervener.  The  distinctions  concern  (1) 
the  type  of  loss  each  may  recover,  (2)  the 
requirements  of  financial  stress  for  victims 
and  (3)  the  existence  of  a  maximum  recovery 
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for  victims.  Although  the  proposal  is  silent 
as  to  the  purpose  of  these  distinctions,  one 
must  conclude  that  Congress  has  set  out  to 
encourage  third  parties  to  assist  fellow  cit- 
izens and  to  aid  law  enforcement  officials. 
Each  of  these  distinctions  shall  now  be 
examined. 

The  first  significant  distinction  is  that  a 
victim  can  recover  "pecuniary  losses" " 
whereas  an  intervener  can  recover  "net 
losses." "  "Pecuniary  losses"  are  these  net 
losses  "which  cover"  the  list  of  enumerated 
damages.  They  are  generally  all  reasonable 
and  necessary  medical,  hospital  and  rehabili- 
tation expenses,  actual  loss  of  past  earnings, 
anticipated  loss  of  futtire  earnings  and  rea- 
sonable and  necessary  child  care  expenses 
enabling  either  the  victim  or  his  or  her 
spouse  to  continue  gainful  employment." 
"Net  losses"  are  gross  losses,  excluding  pain 
and  suffering."  Since  "gross  losses"  are  de- 
fined as  "all  damages,  including  pain  and 
suffering  and  including  property  losses."  "= 
it  appears  that,  despite  clumsy  language,  the 
significant  distinction  is  that  net  losses  in- 
clude property  losses  whereas  pecuniary  losses 
do  not.  While  Title  I  does  not  define  "prop- 
erty losses,"  the  words  are  probably  used  in 
the  traditional  sense,  i.e.,  damages  ether  than 
personal  Injury. 

The  definition  of  pecuniary  losses  creates 
some  confusion  as  to  whether  they  include 
only  those  losses  enumerated  or  whether  the 
list  is  intended  to  be  merely  illustrative.  If 
the  prior  meaning  is  the  intended  one,  the 
ambiguity  can  be  removed  by  changing  the 
word  "cov'cr"  to  "cover  exclusively;"  if  the 
latter  meaning  Is  Intended,  the  word  "cover" 
can  be  replaced  by  "cover,  but  net  limited 
to." 

The  second  significant  distinction  between 
interveners  and  victims  is  that  a  victim  must 
establish  "financial  stress"  as  a  result  of  his 
pecuniary  loss,  whereas  an  Intervener's  net 
losses  are  recoverable  without  such  stress." 
•Financial  stress"  is  defined  as:  the  undue 
financial  strain  experienced  by  a  victim  or 
his  surviving  dependent  or  dependents  as  the 
result  of  pecuniary  loss  from  an  act,  emis- 
sion, or  possession  giving  rise  to  a  claim.  .  .  .<" 

Failure  of  the  Board  to  find  such  financial 
stress  will  result  in  a  denial  of  the  victim's 
claim."  While  New  York  also  requires  a 
showing  of  financial  need.  Its  test  is  "serious 
iinancial  hardship."  «•  Whether  any  difference 
will  develop  between  the  federal  and  New 
York  tests  of  financial  stress  and  serious 
financial  hardship  cannot  be  determined  at 
this  time.  Hawaii  •'"  and  Massachusetts  ■' 
have  no  such  requirement  since  recovery  in 
these  states  is  a  matter  of  legal  right.'-" 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Hawaii  is  the  only 
state  that  compensates  the  victim  for  pain 
and  suffering."^  New  York  and  Title  I  do 
not,  presumably  because  pain  and  suffering, 
no  matter  how  great,  do  not  cause  "serious 
financial  hardship"  or  "financial  stress." 

The  third  and  final  distinction  between 
the  victim  and  the  intervener  in  the  federal 
proposal  Is  the  provision  for  a  $50,000  maxi- 
mum en  any  claim  by  a  "victim"  or  his  sur- 
viving dependents.-'  Since  this  section  men- 
tions only  "victims"  it  would  appear  that,  on 
its  face,  the  statute  permits  an  Intervenor 
to  recover  all  his  net  losses  up  to  and  exceed- 
ing the  maximum  otherwise  applicable  to 
victims.  The  state  statutes  have  a  lower 
maximum  recovery  schedule  than  does  the 
federal  legislation.  In  New  York  the  maxi- 
mum recovery  for  losses  of  suppwrt  and  in- 
come Is  $15,000,"  although  significantly, 
there  is  no  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation the  Board  will  grant  for  out-of- 
pocket  expenses.''*  Hawaii  and  Mas.5:ichusetts 
limit  recovery  to  $10,000  for  all  losses.'"  Since 
Title  I  provides  for  direct  grants  to  the  states 
of  up  to  75  per  cent  of  the  costs  of  their 
compensation  statutes,"  it  is  submitted  that 
the  states  can  raise  their  maximums  on 
awards  to  reduce  stlU  fxirther  the  possibility 
of  hardship  to  a  victim  and  his  dependents. 


The  federal  proposal.  New  York  and  Mas- 
sachusetts require  a  minimum  less  in  order 
to  exclude  frivolous  claims  that  would  other- 
wise consume  a  substantial  part  of  the 
Board's  time."  The  federal  minimum  Is  the 
equivalent  of  a  week's  earnings  or  support.*" 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  require  the 
claimant's  loss  to  exceed  $100  or  two  weeks' 
earnings  or  support."'  Hawaii  has  no  such 
minimum."^ 

Recovery  of  an  award  by  the  claimant 
tmder  Title  I  would  result  in  double  recovery 
if  the  claimant  has  been  or  will  be  compen- 
sated by  collateral  soiu"ces.  Accordingly,  Title 
I  provides  for  set-offs  of  such  recoveries,'"  as 
do  all  state  statutes  in  varying  ways.'''  Col- 
lateral sources  under  Title  I  Include  monies 
recovered  or  recoverable: 

(A)  under  insurance  programs  mandated 
by  law; 

(B)  from  the  United  States,  a  State,  or  unit 
of  general  local  government  for  a  personal 
injury  or  death  otherwise  compensable  under 
this  part; 

(C)  under  contract  or  insurance  wherein 
the  claimant  is  the  insured  or  beneficiarj';  or 

(D)  by  other  public  or  private  means.  .  .  :^ 
However,  the  effects  of  the  set-offs  are  often 

alleviated  by  the  fact  that  collateral  source 
recovery  is  "first  used  to  offset  gross  losses 
tliat  do  not  qualify  as  net  or  pecuniary. .  .  ."  *■" 
The  above  language  will  permit  a  victim  to 
use  collateral  sources  to  compensate  for  his 
property  losses  and  pain  and  suffering,  the 
two  most  important  non-compensable  losses. 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  simply  set-off 
any  collateral  payment  from  the  award."" 
Hawaii  permits  a  claimant  to  add  to  the 
award  any  sum  recovered  from  the  criminal 
to  the  extent  his  losses  exceed  the  maximtim 
award.''~  Perhaps  the  best  scheme  is  a  recently 
proposed,  but  unsuccessful,  amendment  In 
Massachvisetts  which  offsets  compensation 
from  collateral  sources,  "but  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  sum  of  such  payments  and 
r.ny  award  .  .  .  are  In  excess  of  the  total 
compensable  Injuries  suffered  by  the  vic- 
tim. ..."'»  The  Massachusetts  proposal  would 
prevent  double  recovery  and,  unlike  the  other 
statutes,""  would  permit  a  victim  to  recover 
under  these  circumstances  the  full  amount 
of  his  losses.  Thus  the  Massachusetts  pro- 
l^iosed  amendment  more  simply  and  con- 
sistently accomplishes  the  desired  result,  i.e., 
preventing  double  recovery  and  excessive 
drain  on  the  government's  funds,  while  at 
the  same  time  permitting  the  claimant  to,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  be  made  whole. 

There  remain  two  further  provisions  that 
pffect  the  scope  of  compensation.  The  first 
.seems  reasonable  enough  In  that  it  gives  the 
Board  discretion  to  consider  the  claimant's 
behavior  and  contribution  to  the  crune.-'  and 
to  reduce  the  award  "in  accordance  with  Its 
assessinent  of  the  degree  of"  that  contribu- 
tion"" or  deny  altogether  any  award  if  liis 
behavior  was  a  "substantial  contributing 
factor."  ■  •  However,  the  second  provision  pro- 
vides that  "Injo  order  for  compensa- 
tion .  .  .  shall  be  made  to  ...  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  or  household"  of  the 
wrongdoer."'  While  the  rationale  for  both  ex- 
clusions is  to  prevent  one  from  profiting  from 
his  own  wTongdolng  and  to  prevent  fraud 
and  collusion,  the  second  Is  net  only  unnec- 
essary but  can  also  result  in  significant 
hardship: 

Those  family  members  who  provoke,  or 
are  in  part  responsible,  for  the  viok-nce 
should  of  course  be  dealt  with  as  | provided). 
But  I  would  suggest  no  more  is  needed.  If  a 
father  shoots  and  disables  a  small  child, 
surely  that  child  is  as  deserving  as  a  child 
who  lives  next  door.'- 

B.  Requirements  and  Ltmitations 

Tlie  threshold  requirement  to  recovery  un- 
der any  compensation  statute  is  that  there 
be  a  nexus  between  the  sovereign  and  cither 
the  crime  or  the  victim.  New  York  requires 
simply  that  the  crime  occur  within  the 
state:  ■''  no  distinction  Is  made  between  resi- 


dents and  non-residents.  California,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  grant  compensation  to  a 
"domiciliary"  wherever  the  crime  occurs,  and 
to  a  "resident"  only  if  the  crime  occurs 
within  the  state."  While  neither  "domicUi- 
ary"  nor  "resident"  is  defined  in  the  statute 
it  appears  that  California  would  not  com- 
pensate "transients"  injured  in  the  state. 
Hawaii  compensates  a  victim  for  Injxu-y  re- 
sulting from  conduct  "within  the  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  the  State.  .  .  ."  •■'  Thus,  Hawaii 
will  only  compensate  the  victim  if  it  could 
have  prosecuted  the  assailant.  Massachusetts, 
like  New  York,  requires  that  the  crime  occur 
within  the  state;  ^  and  by  requiring  that 
"claims  shall  be  brought  in  a  district  court 
within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  in  which 
the  claimant  lives,"  it  limits  compensation 
to  residents  of  the  state."  Title  I  follows  the 
New  York  approach  in  that  it  requires  the 
crime  to  occur  within  the  federal  jurisdic- 
tion—  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  marl- 
time  or  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  and  Indian  country.'^' 

The  second  fundamental  requirement  to 
recovery  under  any  compensation  statute  is 
that  the  crime  be  a  violent  one.  Hawaii  lists 
the  specific  crimes  to  which  Its  statute  ap- 
plles.'-'  Massachusetts  requires  only  that  the 
crime  Involve  "the  application  of  force  or  vio- 
lence or  the  threat  of  force  or  violence.  ..."-» 
New  York  requires  merely  that  the  victim 
suffer  "personal  physical  Injury" "  from  a 
crime  "proscribed  by  the  penal  law.  .  .  ."  -^ 
Title  I  lists  specific  crimes  •*  and  adds  a  catch- 
all provision — "any  other  crime,  including 
poisoning,  which  poses  a  substantial  threat 
of  personal  injury.  .  .  ."  >■  This  Is  perhaps  the 
preferable  approach  In  that  It  avoids  the 
vagueness  that  can  result  from  a  broad  and 
general  definition  of  crimes:  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  use  of  a  catch-all  provision  over- 
comes the  disadvantages  inherent  in  a  closed- 
end  listing  of  specific  crimes  which  cannot 
deal  with  changes  in  the  criminal  law.  It  is 
Interesting  to  note  that  while  victims  in- 
jured Inadvertently  by  an  intervenor  may  re- 
cover under  Title  I.  a  victim  injured  by  a 
would-be  intervener  who  acts  recklessly  will 
not."'  This  results  from  Congress'  Intent  to 
deny  recovery  to  those  who  act  recklessly.-' 
But  Willie  this  Intent  Is  equitable  when  ap- 
plied to  the  reckless  would-be  Intervener,  it  is 
Inequitable  to  deny  reco\ery  to  the  victim  of 
such  recklessness.  This  result  could  be 
avoided  by  e.xpandtng  the  definition  of  victim 
to  include  those  injured  by  would-be  inter- 
veners. 

Under  Title  I.  the  victim  must  also  comply 
with  three  additional  requirements.  The 
crime  must  be  reported  "to  law  enforcement 
officials  within  seventy-two  hours  after  its  cx;- 
currence "  »■  Moreover,  the  claimant  must 
have  "substantially  cooperated  with  all  law 
enforcement  agencies." "  If  the  claimant 
breaches  this  duty  the  Board  Is  empowered  to 
"reduce,  deny  or  withdraw  any  order  for  com- 
pensation." '•-  Finally,  unless  otherwise  justi- 
fied by  good  cause,  the  claim  must  be  filed 
within  one  year  of  the  date  of  the  occur- 
rence.'' California  '•<  and  Maryland  "^  also  re- 
quire cooperation  with  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials, and  New  York.'-'  Hawaii  ■•  and  Massa- 
chusetLs""  have  sinular  filing  provisions, 
ranging  in  time  from  ninety  days  to  eighteen 
months. 

C.  Procedures 

Title  I  establishes  an  administrative  body 
within  the  Department  of  J-.istice.  to  be 
known  as  the  "Violent  Crimes  Compensation 
Board"'*"  which  "shall  order  the  payment  of 
compensation"  ■■•■  in  appropriate  cases.  The 
Board  is  authorized  to  "promulgate  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  required  "  ■'' 
and  to  "establish  a  program  to  assure  exten- 
sive and  continuing  publicity  (of  the  Title's 
existence  |  .  .  .  Including  information  on  the 
right  to  file  a  claim,  the  scope  of  coverage, 
and  procedures. .  . ."  ''■- 

The  statute  in  New  York  creates  an  autou- 
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omoiis  administrative  body  within  the  Ex- 
ecutive Department,  known  as  the  Crime 
Victims  Compensation  Board,'*  which  has 
the  power  "|t|o  adopt,  promulgate,  amend 
and  rescind  suitable  rules  and  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  and  purposes"  of  the 
statute. '«  The  Hawaii  statute  establishes  an 
Independent  administrative  agency,  the 
Criminal  Injuries  Compensation  Commis- 
sion "'  which  may  adopt  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  aid  in  the  performance  of  Its  func- 
tions."* In  Massachusetts,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  "district  courts  of  the  commonwealth 
shall  .  .  .  have  Jurisdiction  to  determine  and 
award  compensation  to  victims  of  crimes."  "" 

Title  I  has  some  distinct  procedural  ad- 
vantages over  a  statute  that  looks  to  the 
Judiciary  for  its  administration.  For  example, 
the  Board  will  have  the  freedom  to  relax 
some  of  the  formalities  that  ordinarily  attend 
a  Judicial  proceeding.  The  Board  may  likewise 
avoid  the  delays  of  the  crowded  courts  of  our 
larger  cities,  where  presiimably  most  victims 
would  be  found.  Since  the  Board  Is  independ- 
ent and  is  Intended  to  deal  with  only  one 
problem,  i.e.,  crime  victim's  compensation,  it 
need  not  be  burdened  by  extraneous  rules 
as  it  might  be  if  it  were  part  of  a  larger,  pre- 
existing agency. 

The  authority  of  the  Board  to  promulgate 
Its  own  rules  and  regulations""  helps  to 
assure  that  any  expertise  gained  in  admin- 
istering the  statute  will  be  tangibly  Imple- 
mented In  the  form  of  substantive  and  pro- 
cedural guidelines.  The  power  of  the  Board 
to  establish  a  program  of  extensive  and  con- 
tinuing publicity  of  the  statute's  existence, 
operation,  and  coverage '"»  is  clearly  desirable 
since  the  usefulness  of  any  such  statute  is 
predicated  upon  the  people's  knowledge  of  Its 
existence."* 

Under  Title  I.  when  the  claim  Is  filed,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  may  assign  one  mem- 
ber to  evaluate  the  claim.'"  If  the  claimant  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  evaluation  he  Is  en- 
titled, as  a  matter  of  right,  to  a  de  novo 
hearing  by  the  full  three-man  Board  "=  where 
he  must  prove  his  claim  by  a  "preponderance 
of  the  evidence."  '"  Once  the  Board  renders  a 
final  order,  the  claimant  may  obtain  Judicial 
review  "•  In  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  CoUimbla."=  "No 
finding  of  fact  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence" will  be  set  aside  on  review."" 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Board's  proceed- 
ing, an  attorney  may  file  with  the  Board  a 
statement  for  a  fee  for  services  rendered."' 
The  Board  will  award  a  fee  on  substantially 
similar  terms  as  provided  in  the  Criminal 
Justice  Act.'"  The  payment  of  a  fee  to  an 
attorney  does  not  diminish  the  claimant's 
award.'''  Hawaii  and  Massachusetts  permit 
payment  of  attorney  fees  up  to  15  per  cent 
of  the  award. ■**  but  the  fees  diminish  the 
claimant's  award.'"  In  New  York,  the  Board  Is 
authorized  to  adopt  "suitable  rules  .  .  .  for 
the  approval  of  attorneys'  fees  .  .  .  ."  '- 

Prior  to  final  action,  the  Board  may  au- 
thorize emergency  compensation  not  to  ex- 
ceed tl.500  if  it  determines  that  the  claim 
"probably"  wfll  result  in  an  order  of  com- 
pensation.'^ The  amount  of  the  emergency 
payment  is  deducted  from  the  final  award;  '=* 
and  if  the  claimant  Is  ultimately  denied  com- 
pensation, he  Is  liable  to  the  Board  for  Its 
repayment  '^  unless  the   Board  waives  it.'^* 

New  York  '^  and  Hawaii  ==*  also  provide  for 
emergency  payments,  whereas  Massachu- 
setts '*  does  not,  presumably  because  it  em- 
ploys a  Judicial  proceeding  rather  than  an 
administrative  one. 

Once  compensation  heis  been  awarded  to  a 
victim,  both  the  federal  proposal  '*  and  the 
stale  statutes '"  provide  for  subrogation  to 
the  rights  of  the  recipient  of  the  award.  The 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  may. 
within  three  years  from  the  date  the  order 
of  compensation  was  made,  institute  an  ac- 
tion against  the  oSenders.'" 


Title  I  provides  for  a  Criminal  Victim  In- 
demnity Fund '»  which  will  be  funded  by 
subrogation  recoveries."*  and  in  addition: 
|T|he  Fund  shall  be  the  repository  of  (1) 
criminal  fines  paid  In  the  various  courts  of 
the  United  States,  (2)  additional  amounts 
that  may  be  appropriated  to  the  Fund  as 
provided  by  law  and  (3)  such  other  sums  as 
may  be  contributed  to  the  Fund  by  puMlc 
or  private  agencies,  organizations,  or  per- 
sons.'■'= 

The  state  statutes  differ  from  Title  I  in  that 
in  all  but  two  there  is  no  separate  indemnity 
fund  established  into  which  subrogation  re- 
coveries, criminal  fines,  additional  appropria- 
tions, and  public  or  private  contributions 
may  be  deposited.'" 

IV.     CONCLUSION 

Title  I  is  more  comprehensive  in  scope  and 
coverage  than  any  presently  existing  crime 
victims  compensation  statute.  The  drafters 
of  Title  I,  to  be  sure,  have  benefited  from 
the  experience  gained  by  the  other  Jurisdic- 
tions in  administering  their  ov/n  respective 
statues. 

Tlie  federal  statute  is  salutary,  necessary, 
and  long  overdue.  If  and  when  it  does  be- 
come law,  an  initial  problem  for  the  Board 
will  be  to  inform  the  public  of  the  statute's 
existence.  Once  this  is  accomplished,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  statute  can  effectively  and 
efficiently  accomplish  Its  purpose — compen- 
sating the  victims  of  crime. 
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"N.Y.  Exec.  Law  §5  620-35  (McKlnney 
1972),  as  amended,  (McKlnney  Supp.  1972). 

"  Hawaii  Rev.  Stat.  §§  351-1  to  -70  (1968), 
as  amended,  (Supp.  1972). 

'"•Mass.  Ann.  Laws  ch.  2S8A  §§  1-7  (1868). 

'«Md.  Ann.  Cod©  art.  26A  §§  1-17  (Supp. 
1971),  as  amended,  (Interim  Supp.  1972). 

■^Nev.  Rev.  Stat.  §§'217.010  to  .260  (1971). 

"N.J.  Stat.  Ann.  |§  52:4B-1  to  -21  (Supp 
1972). 

"R.I.  Gen.  Laws  Ann.  §§12-25-1  to  -12 
(Supp  1972)  [effective  one  hundred  twenty 
days  following  enactment  of  the  federal 
statute]. 

"Alaska  Stat.  §§18.67.010  to  .180  (Supp. 
1972). 

"Report  of  the  Special  Comm'n  on  the 
Compensation  of  Victims  of  Violent  Crimes. 
Mass.  H.  Doc.  No.  5151,  10-14  (1967)  [herein- 
after cited  as  1967  Mass.  Report]. 

=»Id.  at  U. 

='Id.  at  10-11. 

==  Kutner,  Crime-Torts:  Due  Process  of 
Compensation  for  Crime  Victims,  41  Notre 
Dame  Law.  487,  497-98  (1966). 

'Ud. 

=«  1967  Mass.  Report  at  12. 

^  E.g.,  S.  2994,  92d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  ( 1971 ) ;  S. 
750,  92d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1971);  HJl.  3963, 
92d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1971);  S.  4576,  91st 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1970);  S.  9,  91st  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.  (1969);  S.  646,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
(1967);  S.  2155,  89th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1965); 
H.R.  11818.  89th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1965); 
H.R.  11552.  89th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1965);  H.R. 
11291,  89th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1965);  H.R 
11211.  89th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1965);  H.R. 
10896,  89th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  1965). 

-"  Opposition  to  these  proposals  has  cen- 
tered around  the  belief  that  these  proposals 
will  quickly  grow  in  expense,  that  the  in- 
demnity fund  (see  notes  133-36  Infra  and 
accompanying  text)  will  In  no  way  provide 
sufficient  monies,  and  that  the  problem  can 
best  be  left  to  the  states.  118  Cong.  Rec. 
15092  (daUy  ed.  Sept.  18,  1972).  See  generally 
Hearings  on  S.  16,  S.  33,  S.  750,  S.  1946,  S. 
2087,  S.  2426,  S.  2748,  S.  2856,  S.  2994  and 
S.  2995  Before  the  Subcomm.  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures  of  the  Senate  Comm. 
on  the  Judiciary,  92d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1972) 
[hereinafter  cited  as  Hearings]. 

'^S.  800,  93d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1973).  The 
Victims  of  Crime  Act  of  1973  contains  five 
titles.  In  addition  to  Title  I  [hereinafter 
cited  as  Title  I].  Title  II  establishes  a  fed- 
eral-state group  life  and  disability  insurance 
program  for  state  and  local  public  safety 
officers.  Including  policemen,  firefighters,  and 
correctional  guards.  Title  HI  establishes  fed- 
eral minimum  death  or  disability  benefits  for 
pi^bllc  safety  officers,  their  families  or  de- 
pendents, for  death  or  disability  In  the  line 
of  duty  as  a  result  of  a  criminal  offense. 
Title  IV  strengthens  the  procedural  imple- 
mentation of  the  civil  remedies  available  to 
victims  of  racketeering  activity  under  the 
Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970.  Title 
V  [hereinafter  cited  as  Title  V]  Includes 
provisions  for  effective  dates  and  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  for  the  other  titles 
of  the  bill.  119  Cong.  Rec.  2263-71  (dally  ed. 
Feb.  7,  1973).  Title  I  consists  of  §§101-07. 
Section  102  incorporates  §5  450-60  into  Title 
I.  Id.  at  2263-66. 

"-  Statement  of  Findings  and  Purpose,  S. 
80O,  93d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1973). 

»  The  Victims  of  Crime  Act  of  1972  passed 
the  Senate  September  18,  1972  by  a  vote  of 
74  to  0,  118  Cong.  Rec.  15148  (dally  ed.  Sept. 
18,  1972).  By  the  close  of  the  2d  Session  of 
the  92d  Congress,  the  bill  bad  not  been 
presented  on  the  House  floor. 

"N.Y.  Exec.  Law  §§620-35  (McKlnney 
1972),  as  amended,  (McKlnney  Supp.  1972). 

'"Hawaii  Rev.  Stat.  §5  361-1  to  -70  (1968). 
as  amended,  (Supp.  1972). 
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''-Mass.  Ann.  Laws  ch.  258A  §§  1-7  (1968). 

"N.Y.  Exec.  Law  §§620,  622-23,  631  (Mc- 
Kinney  1972).  See  also  Cal.  Gov't  Code 
§§13960,  13962-63  (West  Supp.  1972);  Md. 
Ann.  Code  art.  26A  §§  3,  12(f)   (Supp.  1971). 

"♦Hawaii  Rev.  Stat.  §  351-11  to  -13  (1968). 
See  Hawaii  Rev.  Stat.  |  351-31  (Supp.  1972) . 
See  also  Alaska  Stat.  §§  18.67.020.  18.67.C80(c) 
(need  is  to  be  considered  with  other  relevant 
circumstances)  (Supp.  1972);  Nev.  Rev.  Stat. 
§§217.030,  217.100.  217.160.  217.200  (1971); 
N.J.  Stat.  Ann.  §§52:4B-3  to  -10  (Supp. 
1972). 

"■•Mass.  Ann.  Laws  ch.  258A  §2  (1968). 
See  also  R.I.  Gen.  Laws  g§  12-25-2(2)  to  -3 
(Supp.  1972). 

•■»'  See  notes  30,  33  supra  and  accompanying 
text. 

'''Title  I  5§456(a)-(b).  See  119  Cong.  Rec. 
2262  (dally  ed.  Feb.  7,  1973)  (remarks  of  Sen- 
ator McClellan). 

•■»  Title  I  §  105.  See  119  Cong.  Rec.  2262 
(dally  ed.  Feb.  7,  1973)  (remarks  of  Senator 
McClellan).  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
certain  features  of  existing  state  statutes 
that  are  In  conflict  with  the  corresponding 
provisions  in  Title  I  i.e.,  no  financial  need 
requirement  in  Hawaii  and  Massachusetts, 
and  compensation  for  pain  and  suffering  in 
Hawaii,  will  prevent  these  statutes  from 
meeting  the  test  of  substantial  comparability 
S.  2994,  a  predecessor  of  S.  800  provided  spe- 
cific criteria  for  determining  whether  a  state's 
program  qualified  for  the  federal  grant.  S. 
2994,  §106  92d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1971),  117 
Cong.  Rec.  21334  (daily  ed.  Dec.  11,  1971). 

'^  Title  I  §  105. 

*'Id.  §  101.  Section  450(18)  defines  a  victim 
as  "a  person  who  Is  killed  or  who  suffers  per- 
sonal injury  where  the  proximate  cause  of 
such  death  or  personal  injury  is — (A)  a  crime 
enumerated  in  section  456  ...  or  (B)  the  not 
reckless  actions  of  an  intervenor  in  attempt- 
ing to  prevent  the  commission  or  reasonably 
suspected  commission  of  a  crime  enumerated 
in  section  456  ...  or  in  attempting  to  appre- 
hend a  person  reasonably  suspected  of  having 
committed  such  a  crime."  Section  450(7)  de- 
fines dependent  as  "(A)  a  surviving  spouse; 
(B)  an  Individual  who  is  a  dependent  of  the 
deceased  victim  or  intervenor  within  the 
meaning  of  section  152  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  152);  or  (C)  a 
posthumous  child  of  the  deceased  intervenor 
or  victim.  .  .  ."  Section  450(11)  defines  Inter- 
venor as  "a  person  who  goes  to  the  aid  of  an- 
other and  is  killed  or  injured  while  acting  not 
recklessly  to  prevent  the  commission  or  rea- 
sonably suspected  commission  of  a  crime 
enumerated  In  section  456  ...  or  while  act- 
ing not  recklessly  to  apprehend  a  person  rea- 
sonably suspected  of  having  committed  such 
a  crime.  .  .  ." 

*'Id.  §  453(b)  (2). 

*^Id.  5  453(b)(1). 

•^Id.  §450(16).  Anticipated  loss  of  future 
earnings  and  child  care  expenses  are  recover- 
able up  to  $150  and  $30  per  week,  respectively. 

"Id.  §450(15). 

*■  Id.  5  450(9). 

"Id.  §  454(a). 

'■Id.  §450(8). 

'"■Id.  §  454(a).  However,  the  statute  lists 
the  following  items,  ownership  of  which  wUl 
be  disregarded  in  determining  whether  or 
not  financial  stress  exists:  a  residence,  nor- 
mal household  items  and  personal  effects,  au 
automobile,  tools  of  trade,  and  liquid  assets 
not  in  excess  of  one  year's  gross  income  or 
$10,000  in  value,  whichever  is  less.  Id.  §§  450 
(8)  (A) -(E).  Whether  or  not  there  should  be 
a  requirement  of  a  showing  of  financial 
need  in  a  crime  victims  compensation  statute 
has  been  discussed  In  Childres,  supra  note  2, 
at  462;  Wolfgang,  Victim  Compensation  in 
Crimes  of  Personal  Violence,  SO  Minn.  L.  Rev. 
223,  234-35  (1965) ;  Comment,  Victims  of  Vio- 
lent Crime:  Shoiild  They  Be  an  Object  of 
Social  Effection?,  40  Miss.  L.J.  92,  120  (1968). 


<"  N.Y.  Exec.  Law  §  631(6)  (McKlnney  1972) . 
The  term  "serious  financial  hardship"  is  not 
defined  by  the  statute.  However,  "[tjhe 
board  shall  establish  specific  standards  by 
rule  for  determining  such  serious  financial 
hardship."  Id.  For  such  standards,  see  Crime 
Victims  Compensation  Board  [hereinafter 
cited  as  CVCB).  Rules  Governing  Practice 
and  Procedure  [hereinafter  cited  as  CVCB 
Rules]  §525.8  Rule  VIII(8)  (Nov.  1968. 
amending  Rule  VIir(8)  of  Sept.  1967).  Under 
the  New  York  rules  the  following  are  not 
considered  in  computing  financial  resources: 
a  homestead,  personal  property  consisting 
of  clothing  and  strictly  personal  effects, 
household  furniture,  appliances  and  equip- 
ment, tools  and  equipment  necessary  for  the 
claimant's  trade,  occupation  or  business,  a 
family  automobile,  and  life  insurance,  except 
in  death  claims.  Id.  The  Amendments  of  May, 
1971  have  lessened  the  strictness  of  the  need 
requirement  somewhat  and  now  provide  that 
the  "Board  .  .  .  shall  exempt  .  .  .)a]n  amount 
not  exceeding  the  victim's  annual  Income." 
Furthermore,  the  Board  may  in  its  discretion 
consider  the  lowering  of  the  victim's  indi- 
vidual standard  of  living  in  determining 
"serious  financial  hardship."  CVCB  Rules 
§525.8  Rule  VIII  (8(g)),  (9)  (May  1971. 
amending  Rule  VIII  (8(a) ),  (9)  of  Nov.  1968). 
There  is  a  "need"  requirement  in  Md.  Ann. 
Code  art.  26  A  §  12(f)  (Supp.  1971),  and  one 
for  "victims"  only.  In  Cal.  Gov't  Code 
§§  13960,  13963  (West  Supp.  1972).  However, 
ihere  is  no  "need"  requirement  in  California 
for  "private  citizens"  (interveners).  See  Cal. 
Govt  Code  §  13972  (West  Supp.  1972) . 

'See  Hawaii  Rev.  Stat.  §§351-31  (Supp. 
1972). 

■'See  Mass.  Ann.  Law  ch.  258A  §§3,  6 
(1968). 

'■-"Need"  is  a  consideration,  but  not  a 
requirement  for  compensation.  In  Alaska 
Stat.  5  18.67.080(c)  (Supp.  1972)  and  Nev. 
Rev.  Stat.  §217.180(1)  (1971).  The  Nevada 
statute  compensates  only  Interveners.  See 
Nev.  Rev.  Stat.  §§217.070  &  217.160  (1971). 
The  statutes  in  New  Jersey  and  Rhode  Island 
require  no  showing  of  "need"  for  recovery. 
See  N.J.  Stat.  Ann.  §§  52:4B-1  to  -21  (Supp. 
1972);  R.I.  Gen.  Laws  Ann.  §§  12-25-1  to  -12 
(Supp.  1972). 

"■^Hawaii  Rev.  Stat.  55  351-33(4)  &  351- 
52(2)  (1968).  Rhode  Island  is  the  only  other 
enacted  statute  which  allows  recovery  for 
pain  and  suffering.  See  R.I.  Gen.  LawsAun. 
§  12-25-5(c)  (Supp.  1972).  However,  the 
statute  Is  not  yet  in  operation.  See  note  17 
supra.  For  a  more  complete  discussion  on 
whether  or  not  recovery  for  pain  and  suffering 
should  be  granted,  see  Childres,  Compensa- 
tion for  Criminally  Inflicted  Personal  Injury. 
50  Minn.  L.  Rev.  271,  278  (1965);  Starrs.  A 
Modest  Proposal  to  Insure  Justice  for  Vic- 
tims of  Crime,  50  Minn.  L.  Rev.  285.  306-08 
(1965);  Comment,  Compensation  for  Victims 
of  Crime — Some  Practical  Considerations. 
15  Buffalo  L.  Rev.  645,  653  (1966);  Comment, 
Compensation  for  Victims  of  Crimes  of  Vio- 
lence. 30  Albany  L.  Rev.  325,  332  (1966); 
Comment.  Crime  Victim  Compensation:  The 
New  York  Solution.  35  Albanv  L.  Rev.  717, 
731  (1971). 

-'■ntlel  §  454(e). 

'^N.Y.  Exec.  Law  §631(3)  (McKlnney 
1972).  The  highest  maximum  recovery  au- 
thorized among  the  states  is  $25,000  In  Rhode 
Island.  R.I.  Gen.  Laws  Ann.  §  12-25-6(b) 
(Supp.  1972). 

•-  N.Y.  Exec.  Law  §  631  (2)  (McKlnney  1972) . 

■Hawaii    Rev.    Stat.    §  351-62(b)     (1968); 
Mass.  Ann.  Laws  ch.  258A   §5   (1968). 

•'"See  note  38  supra  and  accompanying 
text.  See  also  Title  V,  supra  note  27,  at 
§§  501-02. 

^•' Title  I  §  454(c);  Mass.  Ann.  Laws  ch. 
258A  §5  (1958);  N.Y.  Exec.  Law  §626  (Mc- 
Klnney 1972) .  For  similar  provisions,  see  Md. 
Ann.   Code   art.  26A   §7    (Supp.    1971);    N.J. 


Stat.  Ann.  §  52:4B-18  (Supp.  1972).  For  ap- 
plication of  this  provision  in  New  York  see 
CVCB  3d  Annual  Rep.  35,  N.Y.  Leg.  Doc.  No. 
97  (1970)  (hereinafter  cited  as  1969  N.Y. 
Report) . 

■"Title  I  §  454(c). 

"Mass.  Ann.  Laws  ch.  258A  §5  (1968); 
N.Y.  Exec.  Law  §626  (McKlnney  1972). 

"=  See  Hawaii  Rev.  Stat.  §§  351-1  to  -7t 
(1968),  as  amended.  (Supp.  1972).  Similarly 
see  Alaska  Stat.  §§  18.67.010  to  .180  (Supp. 
1972):  Cal.  Gov't  Code  §§  13960-66.  13970-74 
(West.  Supp.  1972):  Nev.  Rev.  Stat.  §§  217.010 
to  .260  (1971);  R.I.  Gen.  Laws  Ann.  §§  12-25- 
1  to  -12  (Supp.  1972). 

"Title  I  §  453(g). 

"'  E.g..  Hawaii  Rev.  Stat.  5  351-63(a)  (Supp. 
1972):  Mass.  Ann.  Laws  ch.  258A  §6  (1968): 
N.Y.  Exec.  Law  §631(4)    (McKlnney  1972). 

'^"  Title  I  §  450(15). 

"Id.  §  453(g)  (1'. 

•Mass.  Ann.  Laws  ch.  258A  §6  (1968); 
NY.  Exec.  Law  §631(4)  (McKiuney  1972). 
The  collateral  payments  must  have  ccme 
from  sources  specified  in  the  statutes. 

•Hawaii  Rev.  Stat.  §  351-35  (1968). 

"Mass.  H.  Acvt  No.  2854  (1972). 

""  See  note  64  supra. 

■'Title  I  §  454(g). 

'-  Id.  §  454(g)  (1) .  In  the  three  states,  as  In 
Title  I.  the  amount  of  compensation  may  be 
reduced  or  denied  In  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  the  claimant's  responsibility  for  the 
crime  giving  rise  to  the  claim.  See  Hawaii 
Rev.  Stat.  §  351-31  (c)  (Supp.  1972);  Mass. 
Ann.  Laws  ch.  258A  §6  (1968);  N.Y.  Exec. 
Law  §631(5)    (McKlnney  1972). 

•'Title  I  5  454(g)(2). 

•'Id.  5  454(h).  Despite  this  limitation,  no- 
where In  Title  I  Is  the  term  "family  "  defined. 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  have  similar 
family  member  exclusions,  but  define  the 
term  "family."  See  Mass.  Ann.  Laws  ch. 
258A  §5  1.3  (1968);  N.Y.  Exec.  Law  55  621(4), 
624(2)  (McKinney  1972).  See  also  Alaska 
Stat.  §§  18.67.130(b)  (l)-(2)  (Supp.  1972); 
Md.  Ann.  Code  art.  26A  55  2(d),  5(b)  (Supp. 
1971):  Nev.  Rev.  Stat.  5  217.220(1)  (a),  (b) 
(1971);  N.J.  Stat.  Ann.  5§52:4B-2  (Supp. 
1972) .  There  is  no  such  restriction  in  Hawaii 
and  California.  See  Cal.  Govt  Code  55  13960- 
66.  13970-74  (West  Supp.  1972);  Hawaii  Rev. 
Stat.  §5  351-1  to  -70  (1968),  as  amended. 
(Supp.  1972). 

'=  Hearings,  supra  note  26,  at  1005.  The 
statute  in  Hawaii  avoids  this  hardship.  See 
Hawaii  Rev.  Stat.  §  351-31  (c)  (Supp.  1972). 
For  criticism  of  the  family  member  exclu- 
sion see  Comment,  New  York  Crime  Victims 
Compensation  Board  Act:  Four  Years  Later. 
7  Colum.  J.L.  &  Soc.  Prob.  25.  41  (1971 ) .  How- 
ever, In  New  York  during  the  period  1968  to 
1970.  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
claims  have  been  disallowed  because  of  the 
family  member  exclusion.  The  figures  are 
compiled  from  CVCB  2d  Annual  Rep.  7-8. 
N.Y.  Leg.  Doc.  No.  100  (1969)  [hereinafter 
cited  as  1968  NY.  Report]:  NY.  Report, 
supra  note  59.  at  10-11;  C\'CB  4th  Annual 
Rep.  10-11.  NY.  Leg.  Doc.  No.  95  (1971) 
(hereinafter  cited  as  1970  N.V.  Report ) .  and 
are  as  follows: 


Dis- 
allowed 

Tola! 

claims  for 

dis- 

family 

Total 

allowed 

member- 

Year 

awards 

claims 

ship 

1968 

220 

2o: 

2 

1969 

336 

490 

9 

1970 

458 

632 

6 

Yet  the  growing  number  of  claims  makes 
the  exclusion  a  bar  to  compensation  for  a 
potentially  large  nimiber  of  innocent,  injured 
people.  "The  claims  have  increased  each  year 
since  the  Inception  of  the  Board.'  1970  N.T. 
Report  5. 
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Exec.     Law     S  621(3) 
Gov't    Code    i  13962    (West    Supp. 


"  N.Y, 
X972). 

"Cal. 
1072). 

■'Hawaii  Rev.  Stat.  $351-2  (1968). 
"Mass.  Ann.  Laws  ch.  258A  i  1   (1968). 
•"Id.  5  2. 

"Title  I  5  456(a)  (l)-(3). 
►-Hawaii  Rev.  Stat.  5  331-32  (1968).  These 
crimes  are:  (1)  arson;  (2)  Intermediate  as- 
sault or  battery;  (3)  aggravated  assault  or 
battery  or  any  other  aggravated  assaxilt  of- 
fense enacted  by  law;  (4»  use  of  dangerous 
substances;  (5)  murder;  (6)  manslaughter; 
(7)  kidnapping:  (8)  child-stealing;  (9)  un- 
lawful use  of  explosives;  (10)  sexual  inter- 
course with  a  female  under  sixteen;  (11)  as- 
sault with  Intent  to  rape  or  ravish;  (12) 
Indecent  assault;  (13)  carnal  abuse  of  female 
uncier  twelve;  (14)  rape;  and  (15)  attempted 
r^pe.  The  Alaska  statute  also  specifies  the 
crimes  covered.  See  Alaska  Stat.  §  18.67.100 
(2)  (Supp.  1972). 
■^Mass.  Ann.  Laws  ch.  258A  5  (1968). 
"'N.Y.  Exec.  Law  i  621(5)  (McKinney 
1972). 

""•Id.  5  621(3). 

"Title  I  .5  45e(b)  (1)-(18)  specifies  the  fol- 
lowing acts,  omissions,  or  possessions:  "(1) 
aggravated  assault;  (2)  arson;  (3)  assault; 
(4)  burglary;  (5)  forcible  sodomy;  (6)  kid- 
napping; (7)  manslaughter;  (8)  mayhem; 
(9)  murder;  (10)  negligent  homicide;  (11) 
rape;  (12)  robbery;  (13)  riot;  (14)  unlawful 
sale  or  exchange  of  drugs;  (15)  unlawful 
use  of  explosives;  (16)  unlawful  use  of  fire- 
arms; (17)  any  other  crime  inclxiding  poison- 
ing, which  poses  a  substantial  threat  of  per- 
sonal Injury;  or  (18)  attempts  to  commit  any 
of  the  foregoing."  Section  456(c)  reads:  "For 
the  purjjoses  of  this  part,  the  operation  of  a 
motor  vehicle,  boat,  or  aircraft  that  results 
la  an  Injury  or  death  .shall  not  constitute  a 
crime  unless  tixe  Injiu-ies  were  Intentionally 
inflicted  through  the  use  of  such  vehicle, 
boat,  or  aircraft  or  unless  such  vehicle,  boat, 
or  aircraft  is  an  implement  of  a  crime  to 
which  this  part  applirs." 

"Id.  5  456(b)  (17).  N.J.Stat.  Ann.  5  52:4B- 
11(b)  (Supp.  1972)  and  R.I.  Gen.  Laws  Ann. 
§  12-25-4  (Supp.  1972)  are  similar  to  Title  I, 
In  that  In  addition  to  listing  the  crimes, 
these  statutes  provide  a  catch-all  clatise 
which  includes  generally  any  other  violent 
crime  resulting  In  a  perhonal  injury  or  death. 
"Title  I  §  450(18)  (B). 
•»By  definition,  one  who  acts  recklessly  Is 
not  an  Intervenor.  See  Id.  {450(11),  supra 
note  40. 

■»  Title  I  5  454(d).  Failure"  to  report  within 
the  specified  time  may  be  waived  if  good 
cause  is  shown.  Id.  Also  the  report  does  not 
necessarily  have  to  be  made  by  the  victim  or 
claimant.  Id.  For  similar  provisions  see  Mass. 
Ann.  Laws  ch.  258A  5  5  (1968)  (48  hours); 
N.J.  Stat.  Ann.  5  52:4B-18  (Supp.  1972)  (3 
months);  N.Y.  Exec.  Law  §  631(1)  (McKinney 
1972)  (48  hours).  There  is  no  such  require- 
ment in  Cal.fornla.  Hawaii  or  Rhode  Island. 
See  Cal.  OoVt  Code  ?§  13960-66.  13970-74 
(West  Supp.  1972):  Hawaii  Rev.  Stat.  §5  361- 
1  to  -70  (19G8).  as  amended,  (Supp.  1972); 
R.I.  Gen.  Laws  Ann.  t>j$  12-25-1  to  -12  (Supp. 
1972). 

'■'  Title  I  5  454if).  For  similar  provisions  see 
Cal.  Gov't  Code  .i  13063  (West  Supp.  1972); 
Md.  Ann.  Code  art.  26A  5  12(a)(3)  (Supp. 
1971).  There  is  no  such  duty  in  most  of  the 
states.  See  Alaska  Stat.  §§18.67.010  to  .180 
(Supp.  1972):  Haw.-All  Rev.  Stat.  55  351-1  to 
-70  (1068),  as  amended.  (Supp.  1972):  Mass. 
Ann.  Laws  ch.  258A  ?§  1-7  (1968):  N.J.  Stat. 
Ann.  5§52;4B-1  to  -21  (Supp.  1972);  NY. 
Exec.  Law  §5  620-35  (McKinney  1972),  as 
amended,  (McKlnnev  Sxipp.  1972). 
-Title  I  5  454(f). 
'■'Id.  5  454(b). 

'•Cal.  Gov't  Code  5  13963  (West  Supp. 
1972). 

■Md.  Ann.  Code  art.  26A  112(a)  (Supp. 
1971). 
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"N.Y.  Exec.  Law  5  625(2)  (McKinney  1972) 
(90  days  or  up  to  one  year  for  good  cause 
shown). 

•' Hawaii  Rev.  Stat.  §  351-62(a)  (1968)  (18 
months). 

»«Mas8.  Ann.  Laws  ch.  258A  $4  (1968)  (1 
year  from  occurrence  or  90  days  from  death, 
whichever  is  earlier).  See  also  Alaska  Stat. 
5  18.67.130(a)  (Supp.  1972)  (2  years):  Md. 
Ann.  Code  art.  26A  5  6(b)  (Supp.  1971)  (180 
days  or  up  to  2  years  for  good  cause  shown) ; 
N.J.  Stat.  Ann.  S  52:43-18  (Supp.  1972)  (1 
year). 

■•«' Title  I  §  451(a). 

»'Id  5  453(a)  reads:  "(1)  In  the  case  of 
the  personal  injury  of  an  intervenor  or  vic- 
tim, to  or  on  behalf  of  that  person;  or  (2) 
iii  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  intervenor  or 
victim,  to  or  on  behalf  of  the  surviving  de- 
pendent or  dependents  of  either  of  them." 
Since  the  compensation  provided  for  under 
Title  I  is  based  on  a  moral  obligation  rather 
than  on  a  legal  right,  there  is  a  requirement 
that  "need"  be  shown  before  compensation 
will  be  granted.  See  notes  24,  46-52  supra  and 
accompanying  text.  The  administrative  func- 
tions of  the  board  are  detailed  in  Title  I 
5452(1)-(11). 

""Id.  §  452(3). 

"•-Id.  5  452(11). 

""N.Y.  E.xec.  Law  5  622(1)  (McKinney 
1972). 

'>'•'  Id.  5  623(3).  There  are  similar  rule  mak- 
ing powers  in  other  compensation  statutes. 
See,  e.g.,  Md.  Ann.  Code  art.  26A  §  4(b) 
(Supp.  1971). 

'Hawaii  Rev.  Stat.   §351-11    (1968). 

'"^  Id.  5  351-68. 

''Mass.  Ann.  Laws  ch.  258A  §2  (1968). 

"*  Title  I  §  452(3). 

'  'Id.  §452(11). 

"In  New  York,  for  example,  it  hae-^lieen 
commented  that  the  public  Is  not  yet  well 
Informed  as  to  the  existence  and  operation 
of  the  New  York  statute.  See  Comment, 
Crime  Compensation:  The  New  York  Solu- 
tion, 35  Albany  L.  Rev.  717,  730  &  nn.l09  & 
110,  730-31  &  n.lll,  731  &  n.ll2.  See  also 
N.Y.  Times,  Mar.  15,  1973,  at  45,  col.  1-3,  at 
C6,  col.  1-3. 

'"Title  I  5  455(c)(1). 

"-Id.  5  455(e)(2), 

""Id.  5  455(f). 

"'Id.  §45o(h). 

r. ,  III. 

"■'Id. 

"■Id.  5  455(g)(1). 

"*Id.  §  455(g)  (2).  The  section  of  the  Crim- 
inal Justice  Act  referred  to  is  found  in  18 
U.S.C.  §  3006A  (1970).  It  deals  with  the 
rates  and  qualifications  for  pajonent  of  at- 
torneys' fees  for  Indigent  clients.  The  rates 
are  not  to  exceed  $30  per  hour  for  an  at- 
torney's time  expended  in  court,  and  $20  per 
hour  for  his  time  expended  out  of  court.  Id. 
5  3006A(d)(l). 

"See  Title  I,  5  455(g)(2);  118  Cong.  Rec. 
15089  (dally  ed.  Sept.  18,  1972). 

»-"  Hawaii  Rev.  SUt.  5,aai=ift-(  1968) ;  Mass. 
Ann.  Laws  ch.  258Ai*4*fl968) .  In  Hawaii,  the 
15  per  cent  run.i  lllPim  applies  only  to  awards 
greater  that  $1,000,  "provided  that  the 
amount  cf  fhe  attorney's  fees  shall  not.  in 
any  event,  exceed  the  award  of  compensation 
remaining  af  *r  deducting  that  portion  there- 
of for  expenVes  actually  incurred  by  the 
claimant."  HaVaii  Rev.  Stat.  5  351-16  (1968). 

'-•'Hawaii  R*.  Stat.  5  351-16  (1968):  Mass. 
Ann.  Laws  ch.\258A  §4  (1968).  See  Title  I 
§455  (g)  (l)-(y)i^See  also  118  Cong.  Rec. 
1509(U(dally  ed.  Sept.  18,  1972). 

"=N.Y.  Exec.  Law  5  623(3)  (McKinney 
1972). 

>-> Title  I  5  453(e)(1). 

"■Id.  S 453(e) (2). 

'-■■Id.  §453(6)  (3).  If  the  emergency  pay- 
ment was  greater  than  the  amount  of  the 
final  order,  the  recipient  is  liable  only  for 
the  excess.  Id. 

'-•  Id. 

^  N.Y.  Exec.  Law  §  630  (McKinney  1972). 


In  New  York,  "If  It  appears  to  the  board 
member  to  whom  a  claim  is  assigned,  prior 
to  taking  action  upon  such  claim  that,  (a) 
such  claim  Is  one  with  respect  to  which  an 
award  probably  will  be  made,  and  (b)  undue 
hardship  will  result  to  the  claimant  if  im- 
mediate payment  is  not  made,  such  board 
member  may  make  an  emergency  award  to 
the  claimant.  .  .  ."  Id.  However,  the  award 
may  not  exceed  »500.  Id.  The  amount  of  the 
emergency  award  wlU  be  deducted  from  the 
final  award;  and  in  the  event  the  claim  is 
denied,  the  emergency  payment  must  be  re- 
funded to  the  board.  Id. 

'="  Hawaii  Rev.  Stat.  §  351-62.5  (Supp. 
1972).  The  conditions  for  these  emergency 
payments  are  that  the  Commission  must  have 
made  an  award  and  It  then  "determines  that 
there  is  an  immediate  need  of  funds  In  or- 
der to  meet  expenses  incurred  as  a  direct  or 
indirect  result  of  injury  or  death.  .  .  ."  Id. 
The  amount  of  the  emergency  payment  is 
deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  final  award 
and  the  amount  deducted  is  redeposited  in 
the  emergency  payment  fund.  Id.  The  only 
other  states  that  provide  for  emergency  pay- 
ments are  Alaska  and  Maryland.  See  Alaska 
Stat.  §  18.67.120  (Supp.  1972);  Md.  Ann.  Code 
art.  26A  §  11  (Supp.  1971 ) . 

"»Mass.  Ann.  Laws  ch.  258A  §§  1-7  (1968). 

"'Title  I  5  457(a). 

'"Alaska  Stat.  5  18.67.140  (Supp.  1972); 
Cal.  Gov't  Code  §  13963  (West  Supp.  1972); 
Md.  Ann.  Code  art.  26A  §  15  (Supp.  1971 ) ; 
Mass.  Ann.  Laws  ch.  258A  §7  (1968);  Nev. 
Rev.  Stat.  §217.240  (1971);  N.J.  Stat.  Ann. 
§52:  4B-20  (Supp.  1972);  NY.  Exec.  Law 
§  634  (McKinney  1972);  R.I.  Gen.  Laws  Ann. 
.5  12-25-10 (a)  (Supp.  1972).  In  Hawaii,  the 
Commission  may  institute  a  derivative  ac- 
tion in  the  nanie  of  the  victim  and  recover 
sach  damages  as  may  be  recoverable  at  com- 
mon law  by  the  victim,  without  reference 
to  the  payment  of  compensation  by  the  Com- 
mission to  the  victim.  Hawaii  Rev.  Stat. 
§  351-35  (1968). 

""Title  I  5  457(a). 

•"^  Title  I  5  458(a). 

'«Id.  5  457(a). 

"■■Id.  5  458(a).  Further,  "[l|n  any  court 
of  the  United  States  .  .  .  upon  conviction 
of  a  person  of  an  offense  resulting  in  per- 
sonal inji'.ry,  property  loss,  or  death,  the 
court. "  after  considering  the  financial  con- 
dition of  such  person  "may,  in  addition  to 
any  other  penalty,"  order  such  person  to  be 
fined  $10,000  or  less.  Id.  5  104. 

'•'"Such  a  fund  Is  authorized  under  the 
California,  Hawaii  and  Rhode  Island  stat- 
utes. See  Cal.  Govt  Code  5  13964  (West  Supp. 
1972);  Hawaii  Rev.  Stat.  5  351-62.5(a)  (Supp. 
1972);  R.I.  Gen.  Laws  Ann.  5  12-25-12  (Supp. 
1072).  See  also  118  Cong.  Rec.  15001  (daily 
cd.  .Sept.  18,  1972) . 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
-suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NuNN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


WELCOME  THE  VISIT  OP 
MR.  BREZHNEV 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
hopeful  that  the  barriers  that  have  for 
so  long  divided  our  postwar  world  may 
be  broken  down.  In  the  past  years  we 
have  seen  significant  progress  toward 
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this  end.  The  trips  of  President  Nixon 
to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  to 
the  Soviet  Union  have  been  powerful 
signs  that  we  are  ending  the  era  of  the 
cold  war.  Important  and  courageous 
strides  have  been  taken  toward  the  re- 
shaping of  the  international  political  en- 
vironment. 

The  forthcoming  trip  of  Mr.  Brezhnev, 
Secretary  of  the  Commimist  Party,  to  our 
country  and  his  talks  with  President 
Nixon  represent  another  crucial  step  in 
the  process  of  attempting  to  overcome 
decades  of  paranoia  and  enmity,  creat- 
ing a  sounder  and  more  realistic  relation- 
ship between  our  two  nations.  There  has 
been  the  most  careful  preparation  lead- 
ing to  this  summit  meeting  between  Mr. 
Brezhnev  and  President  Nixon.  Pressing 
issues  between  our  two  nations  need  to 
be  resolved — issues  relating  to  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament,  trade,  troop  re- 
ductions, and  other  matters.  I,  for  one, 
do  not  want  1  day  to  pass  when  any  op- 
portunity for  resolving  those  issues  is  left 
unexplored.  Thus,  I  welcome  the  coming 
visit  of  Mr.  Brezhnev  and  have  strong 
hopes  that  these  days  will  be  marked  by 
historic  steps  toward  improving  under- 
standing between  the  Russian  people  and 
the  American  people. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that 
the  visit  of  Mr.  Brezhnev  should  be  de- 
layed because  of  the  current  Watergate 
crisis.  I  could  not  disagree  more  with 
such  a  suggestion.  On  several  occasions, 
I  have  stated  that  the  truth  in  the 
Watergate  matter  must  be  followed 
fully  to  wherever  it  leads  and  to  what- 
ever conclusion.  It  is  one  of  the  marks 
of  our  strength  and  viability  that  our 
system,  when  faced  with  such  devastat- 
ing evidence  of  fimdamental  corruption, 
can  conduct  in  public  an  investigation  to 
reveal  all  the  truth  and  bring  the  guilty 
to  justice.  In  my  judgment,  it  is,  indeed, 
fortunate  that  Mr.  Brezhnev  is  sched- 
uled to  come  to  Washington  during  the 
very  course  of  one  of  the  Government's 
most  historic  investigations  of  its  own 
operation.  If  I  were  to  have  a  foreigner 
learn  of  our  country,  I  could  not  think 
of  a  better  time  for  him  to  come  and 
visit,  observe  the  workings  of  our 
Government. 

I  am  anxious  to  have  Mr.  Brezhnev 
visit  America.  I  believe  we  have  nothing 
to  hide.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  commit- 
ted to  doing  evei-ything  possible  to  ex- 
pose the  truth  about  all  aspects  of  our 
Government  to  both  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  world.  That  is  not  something 
to  be  ashamed  about,  but  something  to 
encourage  if  we  believe  in  the  strength 
of  democracy. 

With  deep  anticipation,  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  coming  visit  of  Mr.  Brezhnev 
to  America  and  trust  that  it  will  be 
marked  by  substantial  progress  toward 
easing  the  tensions  and  fears  that  divide 
us  and  the  world. 

The  President  should  be  credited  with 
the  initiations  that  have  made  this  his- 
toric encoimter  possible,  and  he  deserves 
the  encouragement  of  the  Congress  in 
pursuing  these  goals. 

THE  SUMMIT  CONFERENCE  SHOULD  GO  FORWARD 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  for  some 
time,  I  have  been  concerned  about  the 


calls  for  postponement  of  the  Brezhnev 
trip  to  Washington,  and  I  share  with  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator fi-om  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the 
necessity  for  us  to  speak  out  in  support 
of  Mr.  Brezhnev's  visit. 

Postponement  of  President  Nixon's 
summit  talks  with  Soviet  Party  Leader 
Leonid  Brezhnev,  as  some  have  sug- 
gested, would  be  a  distinct  disservice  not 
only  to  the  American  people  but  to  na- 
tions throughout  the  world. 

Suggestions  that  the  President  might 
bargain  away  vital  American  interests 
are  contrary  to  both  logic  and  history. 

I  believe  the  Russians  have  a  healthy 
respect  for  Richard  Nixon,  who  has  dealt 
with  them  forcefully  for  over  20  years. 

President  Nixon  knows  how  to  bargain 
with  the  Russians  and  obtain  agree- 
ments which  are  favorable  to  both  sides, 
and  favorable  to  building  a  structure  of 
world  peace.  He  is  the  first  President  in 
our  history  to  visit  Moscow.  During  his 
visit  there  in  1972,  he  negotiated  the 
most  comprehensive  set  of  agreements 
with  the  Russians  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  Among  them  were  agreements 
on  arms  control,  the  environment,  health, 
and  joint  space  exploration. 

I  have  confidence  in  President  Nixon's 
skills  as  a  diplomat.  He  understands  that 
summits  must  be  much  more  than 
cosmetics,  creating  "spirits"  which  waft 
away  with  the  next  summer  breeze.  Less 
than  3  weeks  after  he  first  took  office. 
President  Nixon  made  it  clear  that  he 
opposed  "instant  summitry."  He  said 
then — and  he  maintains  today — that  he 
believes  only  in  a  "well-prepared  sum- 
mit meeting"  where  differences  between 
countries  can  actually  be  negotiated,  not 
simply  discussed.  Thus  it  was  that  3 
years  of  planning  went  into  the  Pi-esi- 
dent's  first  summit  conference  with  the 
Russians  and  that  summit  proved  to  be 
the  most  successful  of  any  held  in  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  During  the 
past  4  years  Pi-esident  Nixon  has  nego- 
tiated more  agreements  with  the  Rus- 
sians than  have  been  negotiated  in  all 
of  the  other  postwar  years  combined. 

The  same  painstaking  preparation 
which  went  into  the  1972  summit  con- 
ference in  Moscow  has  now  entered  into 
the  planning  for  the  current  meeting. 
Both  the  Pi-esident  and  his  top  advisers. 
Secretary  Rogers  and  Henry  Kissinger, 
have  been  engaged  in  extensive  discus- 
sions with  the  Soviets  since  the  Moscow 
trip  last  year,  agreeing  on  tentative 
items  for  the  1973  summit  agenda  and 
mapping  out  areas  where  progress  could 
be  made.  All  of  these  discussions  began 
long  before  the  Watergate  affair  broke 
open  this  year  and  bear  no  relationship 
to  it. 

Mr.  President,  to  postpone  the  sum- 
mit now  would  jeopardize  the  progress 
which  has  already  been  made  in  Soviet- 
American  relations  and  would  probably 
diminish  any  hope  of  success  in  the  vital 
subjects  now  under  discussion  with  the 
Soviet  leaders:  new  arms  control  meas- 
ures, mutual  reduction  of  forces  in  cen- 
tral Europe,  and  the  opening  of  new 
trading  lanes  between  our  countries. 

The  President's  forthcoming  meeting 
with  Soviet  Party  Leader  Brezhnev  is 
essential    to    maintain    the    increasing 


momentum  for  a  firm  structm'e  of  peace. 
This  momentum  must  not  be  reduced  or 
halted. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"XTID.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  remains  for  morning 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
minutes. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oidered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATORS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  remarks  of  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  on  tomorrow,  the  following 
Senators  be  recognized,  each  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  and  in  the  order 
stated:  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr. 
Curtis,  and  Mr.  Hansen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  DANGER  OF  RELYING  ON 
ECONOMIC  STATISTICS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
morning  hour,  in  the  minute  or  so  re- 
maining, let  me  say  that  I  have  just 
chaired  a  hearing  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  at  which  we  had  some  of  the 
top  statistical  experts  of  the  country 
appear. 

An  astonishing  situation  we  have  in 
this  coimtry  now  is  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible— conceivable,  at  least  for  an  incum- 
bent administration — to  rig  the  economic 
statistics  to  show  falsely  just  before  an 
election,  that  unemployment  has  de- 
clined sharply,  or  to  falsify  the  inflation 
statistics  to  show  that  prices  are  no 
longer  rising  or  are  falling — and  there  is 
no  law  against  it.  In  this  way  an  election 
could  literally  be  stolen  by  offering  lies 
without  breaking  the  law. 

While  many  people  may  feel  that  .this 
would  be  most  unlikely,  many  unlikely 
things  have  happened  in  this  country  in 
recent  montlis,  as  we  all  know. 

For  that  reason  I  would  like  to  inform 
the  Senate  that  I  am  asking  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  to  authorize  a 
study  in  depth  as  to  precisely  how  we 
can  prevent  any  kind  of  rigging,  modify- 
ing, or  changing  the  economic  statistics 
in  any  way,  how  we  can  have  a  fail-safe 
system  to  assure  credibility,  reliability, 
accuracy,  and  honesty  of  our  economic 
statistics.  Under  present  circumstances 
that  is  essential.  If  persons  in  position  of 
power  are  willing  to  burglarize  commit- 
tee files,  fabricate  phoney  letters  to  dis- 
credit Presidential  candidates  and  en- 
gage in  other  outrageous  and  illegal  of- 
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fenses  to  help  win  advantage  in  an  elec- 
tion, is  it  not  perfectly  realistic  to  expect 
that  some  future  administration  or  zeal- 
ots in  it  might  rig  the  price  or  unemploy- 
ment statistics  to  win  an  election.  Such 
rigging  could  easily  swing  literally  rail- 
lions  of  votes  far  more  surely  than  any 
Watergate-connected  activity.  And  what 
chilling  and  disastrous  consequences. 
The  economic  confidence  factor  could  be 
reduced  to  zero. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
det.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that,  to- 
morrow after  the  orders  for  the  recog- 
nition of  Senators  have  been  consum- 
mated, there  beA-jJeriod  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Proposed   Legislation  From  the  SECirrAET 

or   TBAMSPOKTATION 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Railroad 
Safety  Act  of  1970  and  other  related  acts  to 
authorize  additional  appropriations  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

House  CONCURBENT  Resolittion  No.  178 
A  concurrent  resolution  to  memorialize  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  adopt, 
and  submit  to  the  states  for  ratification, 
an  amendment  to  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution which  will  guarantee  the  right 
of  the  unborn  human  to  life  throughout 
its  development 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
on  January  22.  1073.  nullified  the  laws  of 
the  Tarlous  states,  including  Louisiana,  re- 
garding abortion  and  Interpreted  the  United 
States  Constitution  in  a  way  which  allows 
the  destruction  of  unborn  human  life;  and 
Whereas,  the  sweeping  Judgment  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  In  the  Tezaa 
and  Georgia  abortion  cases  is  a  flagrant  re- 
jection of  the  right  of  the  unborn  child  to 
life  through  the  full  nine  months  of  the 
gestation  period:  and 

Whereas,  unborn  human  life  is  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  laws  which  may  not  be 
abridged  by  act  of  any  court  or  legislature 
or  by  any  Judicial  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Legislature  of  Louisi- 
ana, the  Senate  thereof  concurring,  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  memorial- 
ized, requested  and  urged  to  adopt,  and  to 
submit    to    the    states    for    ratification,    an 


amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  will  guarantee  the  ex- 
plicit protection  of  all  unborn  human  life 
throughout  its  development,  except  In  such 
case  as  such  protection  would  cause  the 
death  of  the  mother;  will  guarantee  that  no 
human  being,  born  or  unborn,  shall  be  de- 
nied protection  of  law  or  shall  be  deprived 
of  life  on  account  of  age.  sickness  or  condi- 
tion of  dependency,  and  will  provide  that 
Congress  and  the  several  states  shall  have 
the  power  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  such 
amendment  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Be  It  fxirther  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  shaU  be  transmitted  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Louisiana  congressional  delega- 
tion, to  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  to  the  Clerk  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  HUGHES,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  WeUare,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1125.  A  bUl  tojjmend  the  Comprehensive 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention, 
Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  and  other 
related  Acts  to  concentrate  the  resources  of 
the  Nation  against  the  problem  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  (Rept.  No.  93-208),  to- 
gether with  additional  views. 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  29.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  Senate  hearings  on  Ulegal,  Improper,  or 
unethical  activities  during  the  Presidential 
election  of  1972  (Rept.  No.  93-209); 

H.  Con.  Res.  110.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing,  as  a  House  docu- 
ment, of  the  eulogies  and  encomiums  of  the 
late  President  of  the  United  States,  Harry  S. 
Truman  (Rept.  No.  93-210);  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  200.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  the  compilation 
of  the  social  security  laws  (Rept.  No.  93-211) . 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  Res.  108.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  for  Inquiries  and  Investigations 
(Rept.  No.  93-212);  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  132.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment of  a  revised  edition  of  "The  Capitol" 
(Rept.  No.  93-213). 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  67.  Resolution  calling  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  promote  negotiations  for  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  treaty  (Rept.  No.  93- 
214). 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY,  from  the  Committees 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  Finance, 
Jointly,  with  amendments : 

H.R.  7357.  An  act  to  amend  section  6  (1) 
(1)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937 
to  simplify  administration  of  the  Act;  and 
to  amend  section  226(e)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  extend  kidney  disease  medicare 
coverage  to  railroad  employees,  their  spouses, 
and  their  dependent  children;  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-215). 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments : 

HJl.  3867.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  ter- 
minating Federal  supenrislon  over  the 
Klamath  Indian  Tribe  by  providing  for 
Federal  acquisition  of  that  part  of  the  tribal 
lands  described  herein,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  93-216). 


As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBhIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Graham  A.  Martin,  of  North  Carolina  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam. 

The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nomi- 
nation be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominee's  commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time, 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BATH: 
S.  1986.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Act  of  March 
16,   1926    (relating  to  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  in  the  District  of  Columbia) ,  to  pro- 
vide for  an  improved  system  of  adoption  of 
children   In   the   District  of   Columbia,   and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
ByMr.  FONG: 
S.  1987.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
certain  contributions  to  organizations  pro- 
viding services  to  the  community.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cotton,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Pastore, 
Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Jackson)  : 
S.  1988.  A  bill  to  extend  on  an  Interim  basis 
the  Jurisdiction   of  the  United   States  over 
certain  ocean  areas  and  fish  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  domestic  fishing  industry,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McGEE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
FoNc) : 
S.  1989.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  225  of  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  with  respect  to 
certain  executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial 
salaries.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BROCK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Helms)  : 
S.  1990.  A  blU  to  establish  a  Federal  Legal 
Aid  CoriM>ration  through  which  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  may 
render  financial  assistance  to  its  respective 
States  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
provision  of  legal  assistance  to  Individual 
citizens  who  are  in  need  of  professional  legal 
services  for  prosecution  or  defense  of  certain 
causes  In  law  and  equity.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McGee)  : 
S.    1991.   A    bUl    to    amend    section    613 
(c)  (4)  (F)    of   the   Internal   Revenue   Code. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
S.   1992.  A  bill   to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Legislative   Reorganization   Act   of    1970,    to 
establish  a  central  data  bank  for  Federal 
fiscal,  budgetary,  and  program-related  data, 
and  to  Improve  the  ability  of  all  branches  of 
government  to  specify,  obtain  and  use  such 
Information,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.   PASTORE    (by  request) : 
S.   1993.  A  bill  to  amend  the  EURATOM 
Cooperation  Act  •!  1958.  as  amended.  Referred 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
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By  Mr.  PASTORE: 

S.  1994.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  1995.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ivy  Mae 
Harding.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BAYH: 

S.  1986.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  16,  1926  (relating  to  the  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia) ,  to  provide  for  an  Improved  system 
of  adoption  of  children  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

adoption  subsidt  for  the  district  of 
columbia 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  which  would  provide 
for  an  improved  system  of  adoption  for 
cliildren  in  the  DistHct  of  Columbia.  This 
legislation  aims  to  promote  increased 
adoption  of  Washington  children  by  pro- 
viding financial  aid  subsidies  to  parents 
who  want  to  adopt  children  considered 
"hard  to  place."  It  attempts  to  secure 
permanent  homes  for  neglected  and  de- 
pendent childicen  who  are  now  receiving 
foster  care  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Adoption  subsidy  plans,  such  as  the  one 
I  am  proposing  today  for  the  District, 
are  currently  in  effect  in  23  States.  Over 
the  past  few  years,  total  adoption  place- 
ments In  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
approximated  100  children  per  year,  an 
extremely  low  number  considering  the 
fact  that  there  currently  are  2,700  de- 
pendent or  neglected  children  under 
Welfare  Department  care  kr  the  District. 
These  cliildren  receJia-Jirarious  types  of 
foster  care,  some  living  traditional  home 
settings  and  others  in  group  arrange- 
ments. The  cost  of  foster  care  ranges 
from  approximately  $2,160  to  $3,600  an- 
nually per  child.  Nearly  150  children, 
many  of  whom  are  hard  to  place,  are  be- 
ing cared  for  in  institutions  outside  the 
city  at  a  cost  of  $4,000  to  $8,000  a  year. 
Since  Junior  Village  was  ordered  closed 
in  1971  due  to  disclosures  of  inadequate 
care  and  supervision,  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  foster  care  and  private  institu- 
tions has  greatly  Increased. 

Under  my  bill,  any  child  who  has  not 
been  adopted  within  6  months  after  he 
Is  available  for  adoption  would  be  con- 
sidered a  "child  with  special  needs."  This 
will  include  children  who  are  difficult  to 
place  because  of  age,  racial  or  ethnic 
background,  physical  or  mental  condi- 
tion, or  membership  in  a  sibling  group 
which  should  be  placed  together.  This 
legislation  would  enable  the  District  of 
Columbia  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources to  provide  adoption  subsidy  pay- 
ments for  these  children  with  special 
needs.  The  amount  that  could  be  spent 
for  an  adoption  subsidy  cannot  exceed 
the  amoimt  that  the  Department  would 
be  authorized  to  spend  if  the  child  con- 
tinued In  foster  or  institutional  care. 
Payments  will  vary  according  to  the  spe- 
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cial  needs  of  the  child,  and  will  include 
such  costs  as  medical,  dental,  and  surgi- 
cal expenses,  and  psychiatric  and  psy- 
chological expenses.  The  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  authorized 
to  review  periodically  the  continuing 
need  for  each  family's  subsidy  and  to 
make  appropriate  adjustments  in  pay- 
ments based  upon  changes  in  the  needs 
of  the  child. 

Subsidized  adoption  plans  have  re- 
sulted in  savings  to  tiie  taxpayers  in 
tliose  States  which  have  established  this 
program.  This  legislation  encourages 
adoption  by  requiring  that  the  Commis- 
sioner make  an  annual  report  informing 
prospective  adoptive  families  of  the 
availability  of  adoptable  children.  Many 
States  have  reported  that  the  publicity 
and  specialized  services  made  available 
imder  this  plan  have  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  cliildren  by  families  who  did 
not  need  financial  assistance,  or  who  re- 
quired such  assistance  for  only  a  limited 
time. 

My  legislation  is  Intended  to  help 
those  children  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  whom  the  right  to  a  family  is  not  a 
reality.  Provisions  should  be  made  for 
supplementing  the  income  of  families 
which  have  the  essential  qualifications 
required  to  meet  the  needs  of  adopted 
children  but  are  unable  to  assume  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  the  full  cost  of  a 
child's  care.  The  benefits  of  a  perma- 
nent family  and  home  to  youngsters  who 
otherwise  are  forced  to  live  in  institu- 
tions, hospitals,  and  foster-care  facili- 
ties cannot  be  measured  In  monetary 
terms.  These  children  deserve  the  love 
and  care  that  only  a  family  can  provide. 
Subsidies  that  make  it  possible  for  a 
child  to  have  both  a  permanent  home 
and  continuity  of  care  and  affection  are 
clearly  a  more  beneficial  arrangement 
for  the  child,  and  in  the  long  nm  would 
cost  the  community  no  more  than  the 
alternative  of  long-term  foster  care. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.   1986 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hmtse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
sections  11  and  12  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  establish  a  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
In  and  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  de- 
termine its  functions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses".  approved  March  16.  1926  (DC.  Code, 
sees.  3-114  and  3-115),  are  each  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  11.  The  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Commissioner')  Is  authorized  to — 

"(1)  make  temporary  provision  for  the 
care  of  children  pending  investigation  of 
their  status; 

"(2)  have  the  care  and  legal  guardianship, 
including  the  power  to  consent  to  or  arrange 
for  adoption  In  appropriate  cases,  of — 

"(A)  children  who  may  be  committed  by 
courts  of  competent  Jurisdiction;   and 

"(B)  children  who  are  relinquished  by 
their  parents  to  the  Commissioner  or  whose 
relinquishment  Is  transferred  to  the  Com- 
missioner by  a  licensed  child-placing  agency 
under  section  6  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  regulate  the  placing  of  children  In  family 


homes,   and   ft«-  other  purposes',  approved 
AprU  22,  1944  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  32-786):  and 

"(3)  make  such  provision  for  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  such  children  in  private 
homes,  under  contract  Including  adoption 
subsidy  pursuant  to  section  12  of  this  Act 
(DC.  Code.  sec.  3-116),  or  In  public  or  priv- 
ate institutions,  as  the  welfare  of  such  child- 
ren may  require;  and 

"(4)  provide  care  and  maintenance  for 
substantially  retarded  children  who  may  be 
received  upon  application  or  upon  court 
commitment.  In  institutions  or  homes  or 
other  facilities  equipped  to  receive  them, 
within  or  without  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  Commissioner  shall  cause  the  wards  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  placed  out  under 
temporary  care  to  be  visited  as  often  as  may 
be  required  to  safeguard  their  welfare  and 
when  children  are  placed  in  family  homes  or 
private  institutions,  so  far  as  practicable 
such  homes  or  private  institutions,  shall  be 
in  control  of  persons  of  like  faith  with  the 
parents  of  such  children,  and  whenever  the 
Commissioner  shall  for  any  reason  place  a 
child  with  any  organization,  institution,  or 
Individual  other  than  the  same  faith  as  that 
of  the  parents  of  that  child,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  set  forth  the  reasons  for  such 
action  in  the  records  of  the  case. 

"Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  have 
the  power  to  conclude  arrangements  with 
persons  or  Institutions  at  such  rates  as  may 
be  agreed  upon. 

"(bWI)  The  Commissioner  shall  make 
adoption  subsidy  payments  as  needed  on  be- 
half of  a  child  with  special  needs,  where  such 
chUd  would  In  all  likelihood  go  without 
adoption  except  tor  the  acceptance  of  the 
child  as  a  member  of  the  adoptive  family, 
and  where  the  adoptive  family  has  the  ca- 
pability of  providing  the  permanent  family 
relationships  needed  by  such  child  in  all 
areas  except  financial,  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner. 

"(2)   For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  The  term  'chUd  with  special  needs'  in- 
cludes any  child  who  is  difficult  to  place  In 
adoption  because  of  age,  race,  or  ethnic  back- 
ground, physical  or  mental  condition,  or 
membership  in  a  sibling  group  which  should 
be  placed  together.  A  child  for  whom  an 
adoptive  placement  has  not  been  made  within 
six  months  after  he  is  available  for  adoptive 
placement  shall  be  considered  a  child  with 
special  needs  within  the  meaning  of  this 
section. 

"(B)  The  term  'adoptive  family'  Includes 
single  persons  able  to  meet  the  emotional 
needs  of  prospective  adoptees. 
No  subsidy  shall  be  paid  under  this  section 
unless  a  tentative  adoption  subsidy  agree- 
ment shall  have  been  entered  Into  prior  to 
the  completion  of  t^e  child's  legal  adoption. 

"(c)  Any  person,  public  agency  or  licensed 
chlldplaclng  agency  having  a  child  with  spe- 
cial needs  In  foster  care  or  Institutional  care 
may  recommend  to  the  Commissioner  a  sub- 
sidy for  the  adoption  of  such  child,  and  may 
Include  in  the  recommendation  advice  as  to 
the  appropriate  level  of  payments  and  any 
other  information  likely  to  assist  the  Com- 
missioner In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section.  The  Commissioner  shall  make 
-  the  determination  as  to  whether  or  not  an 
appropriate  adoptive  home  exists  for  the 
child,  but  in  so  doing  the  Conunlssio'ier  shall 
refer  to  the  recommendations  cf  the  refer- 
ring agency.  If  the  Conunlssloner  conc'udes 
that  the  child  referred  is  a  child  with  special 
needs  within  the  meaning  of  this  section,  and 
that  an  appropriate  adoptive  home  exists  for 
the  child,  the  Commissioner  is  ainhorized  to 
enter  into  a  tentative  adoption  subsidy  agree- 
ment with  the  prospective  adoptive  family 
and  to  accept  a  transfer  of  rc:jnquishment  of 
parental  rights  from  the  referri.ig  agency 
pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  Act  entitled  'An 
Act  to  regulate  the  placing  of  children  in 
f.^mily  homes,  and  for  other  purposes',  ap- 
proved April  22,  1944  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  32-786). 
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"(d)  If  a  child  in  the  custody  of  the  Com- 
missioner or  a  licensed  child-placing  agency 
has  been  in  foster  care  or  institutional  care 
for  at  least  six  months  after  the  child  Is  con- 
-sidered  legally  free  for  adoptive  placement, 
the  Commissioner  or  agency  shall  inform  the 
fiimily  providing  care  of  the  possibility  of 
Imancial  aid  for  adoption  under  this  section. 
If  the  family  caring  for  the  prospective  adop- 
tee applies  to  the  Commissioner  for  adoption 
of  the  child,  and  if  it  appears  to  the  Com- 
missioner after  study  that  the  family  would 
be  an  appropriate  adoptive  family  for  the 
child  but  for  the  family's  economic  inability 
to  meet  the  child's  needs,  the  Commissioner 
sliall  enter  into  a  tentative  agreement  with 
the  family  concerning  the  amount  and  dura- 
tion of  a  proposed  subsidy  in  the  event  the 
child  is  placed  for  adoption  with  that  fam- 
ily. Thereafter  the  Commissioner  may  accept 
a  transfer  of  relinquishment  of  parental 
rights  from  the  referring  agency  in  appropri- 
ate cases,  and  shall  in  all  cases  take  all  steps 
necessary  to  assist  the  family  in  completing 
the  legal  and  procedural  requirements  neces- 
sary to  effectuate  the  adoption. 

"(e)  The  amount  and  duration  of  adoption 
subsidy  payments  may  vary  according  to  the 
special  needs  of  the  child,  and  may  include 
maintenancs  costs,  medical,  dental,  and  sur- 
gical expenses,  psychiatric  and  psychological 
expenses,  and  other  costs  necessary  for  his 
care  and  well-being.  A  subsidy  may  be  paid 
on  a  long-term  basis,  to  help  a  family  whose 
income  is  limited  and  Is  likely  to  remain  so, 
on  a  time-limited  basis,  to  help  a  family  meet 
the  cost  of  integrating  a  child  into  the  fam- 
ily over  a  specified  period  of  time,  or  on  a 
special  services  basis,  to  help  a  family  meet  a 
specific  anticipated  expense  of  expenses 
when  no  other  resource  appears  to  be  avail- 
able. The  Commissioner  shall  continue  re- 
sponsibility for  adoption  subsidy  payments 
in  the  event  that  the  adoptive  family  moves 
to  another  Jurisdiction:  Provided.  That  the 
family  continues  to  meet  the  conditions  of 
the  adoption  subsidy  agreement.  Eligibilty 
for  payments  shall  continue  until  the  child 
reaches  eighteen. 

"(f)  The  Conunissloner  is  authorized  to 
make  payments  under  this  section  from  ap- 
propriations for  the  care  of  children  in  foster 
homes  and  institutions,  and  to  seek  and  ac- 
cept funds  from  other  sources  Including  Fed- 
eral, private,  and  other  public  funding 
sources,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  amount  expended  by  the  Commis- 
sioner for  any  subsidy  may  not  exceed  the 
highest  amount  the  Commissioner  would  be 
authorized  to  spend  in  providing  or  securing 
support  and  special  services  for  the  child  if 
the  child  were  In  the  legal  custody  of  the 
Commissioner. 

"(g)  The  Commissioner  may  periodically 
review  the  need  for  continuing  each  family's 
subsidy,  not  more  often  than  once  a  year.  At 
the  time  of  such  review  and  at  other  times 
during  the  year  when  changed  conditions, 
including  variations  in  medical  opinions, 
prognosis,  and  costs  are  deemed  by  the  Com- 
missioner to  warrant  such  action,  appropri- 
ate adjustments  In  payments  shall  be  made 
based  upon  changes  in  the  needs  of  the  child. 
Any  parent  who  Is  a  party  to  a  subsidy  agree- 
ment may  at  any  time  in  writing  request,  for 
reasons  set  forth  in  the  request,  a  review  of 
the  amount  of  any  payment  or  the  level  of 
continuing  payments.  Such  review  shall  be 
begun  not  later  than  thirty  days  from  the 
receipt  of  the  request.  Any  adjustment  may 
be  made  retroactive  to  the  date  the  request 
was  received  by  the  Commissioner.  If  the 
request  is  not  acted  on  within  thirty  days 
after  it  has  been  received  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, or  if  the  Commlssoner  mod&es  or  ter- 
minates an  agreement  without  the  concur- 
rence of  all  parties,  any  party  to  the  agree- 
ment shall  be  entitled  to  a  hearing  tinder 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Administrative  Procedures  Act 
,DC.  Code.  sec.  1-1501-1-1510). 


"(h)  The  Comissioner  shall  keep  such  rec- 
ords as  are  necessary  to  evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  adoption  subsidy  as  a  means  of 
encouraging  and  promoting  the  adoption  of 
children  with  special  needs.  The  Commis- 
sioner shall  make  an  annual  progress  report 
which  shall  be  open  to  public  Inspection.  The 
report  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to— 

"  ( 1 )  the  number  of  chidren  placed  in  adop- 
tive homes  under  subsidy  agreements  d'aring 
the  year  preceding  the  annual  report  and  the 
major  characteristics  of  the  children  placed; 
and 

"(2)  the  number  of  children  currently  In 
foster  care  with  the  Commissioner  for  six 
months  or  more,  and  the  legal  status  of  these 
children. 

The  Commissioner  shall  disseminate  infor- 
mation to  prospective  adoptive  families  as 
to  the  availability  of  adoptable  children  and 
of  the  existence  of  aid  to  adoptive  families 
under  this  section. 

"(1)  All  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by 
the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  published  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Register  as  required  by  section  6  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Administrative  Pro- 
cedures   Act    (D.C.    Code,    sec.    1-1505)." 

(b)  Section  14  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  3-117)    is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  14.  The  Commissioner  shall  have 
full  power  to — 

"(1)  accept  for  care,  custody,  and  guardi- 
anship dependent  or  neglected  children 
whose  custody  or  parental  control  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Commissioner,  and  to 
provide  for  the  care  and  support  of  such 
children  during  their  minority  or  during 
the  term  of  their  commitment.  Including 
the  initiation  of  adoption  proceedings  and 
the  provision  of  subsidy  In  appropriate 
cases  under  section  12  of  this  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  3-115); 

"(2)  with  respect  to  all  children  accepted 
by  him  for  care,  place  them  in  private  fam- 
ilies either  without  expense  or  with  re- 
imbursement for  the  cost  of  care,  or  in 
appropriate  cases  to  place  them  In  private 
families  under  an  adoption  subsidy  agree- 
ment concluded  under  section  12  of  this 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  3-115)  or  to  place 
them  in  institutions  willing  to  receive  them 
either  without  expense  or  with  reimburse- 
ment  for  the   cost  of  care;    and 

"(3)  consent  to  arrange  for  or  Initiate 
court  proceedings  for  the  adoption  of  all 
children  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Com- 
missioner whose  parents  have  been  per- 
manently deprived  of  custody  by  court 
order,  or  whose  parents  have  relinquished 
a  child  to  the  Commissioner  or  to  a  licensed 
child-placing  agency  which  has  transferred 
the  relinquishment  to  the  Commissioner 
under  section  6  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to 
regulate  the  placing  of  children  in  family 
homes,  and  for  other  purposes',  approved 
April  22,  1944  (DC.  Code,  sec.  32-786)." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  307(b)(1)(D)  of  title 
16  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  is 
nmended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
"should  have  knowledge"  the  following: 
",  Including  the  existence  and  terms  of  a 
tentative  adoption  subsidy  agreement  en- 
tered into  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  adop- 
tion petition  under  section  12  of  the  Act 
of  March  16,  1926  D.C.  Code,  sec.  3-115)". 

(b)  Section  309  (b)  of  title  16  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "In  determining  whether  the 
petitioner  will  be  able  to  give  the  prospective 
adoptee  a  proper  home  and  education,  the 
court  shall  give  due  consideration  jto  any 
assurance  by  the  Commissioner  that  he  will 
provide  or  contribute  funds  for  the  neces- 
sary maintenance  or  medical  care  of  the 
prospective  adoptee  under  an  adoption  sub- 
sidy agreement  under  section  12  of  the  Act 
of  March  16.  1926  (DC.  Code,  sec.  3-115).". 


ByMr.FONG: 

S.  1987.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduc- 
tion for  certain  contributions  to  organi- 
zations providing  services  to  the  com- 
munity. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
which  I  introduce  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  would  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  take  a  tax  deduction  for  contributions 
of  up  to  $200  made  to  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions providing  services  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Under  the  present  provisions  of  the 
tax  law,  "charitable  contributions"  can 
be  made  only  to  five  categories  of  recip- 
ients. These  are:  First,  governments  in 
tlie  United  States  or  its  possessions,  if  the 
gift  is  made  exclusively  for  public  pur- 
poses; second,  nonprofit  corporations, 
trusts,  community  chests,  funds  or  foun- 
dations incorporated  in  the  United  States 
or  its  possessions,  exclusively  for  reli- 
gious, charitable,  scientific,  literary,  or 
educational  pui'poses,  or  for  the  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals, 
and  no  substantial  part  of  whose  activi- 
ties is  carrying  on  propaganda  or  in- 
fluencing legislation;  third,  nonprofit 
war  veterans  organizations;  fourth,  in- 
dividual contributions  to  domestic  lodges, 
if  used  for  religious,  charitable,  scientific, 
literary,  or  education  purposes,  or  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  or  ani- 
mals; and  fifth,  nonprofit  cemetery  com- 
panies or  corporations. 

This  provision  does  not  permit  the 
deduction  for  tax  purposes  of  contrib- 
utions to  such  worthwhile  activities  as 
those  of  the  community  little  league 
team  or  the  community  baseball  team, 
or  the  community  swimming  team  or  for 
community  festivals,  parades,  or  other 
such  worthwhile  community  activities. 

Especially  in  these  times,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  channel  the  energies  of  the 
community,  from  its  youth  to  its  senior 
citizens,  into  worthwhile  outlets,  con- 
tributions from  individuals,  foundations, 
and  corporations  to  support  these  activi- 
ties should  be  encouraged  to  the  utmost. 
Making  such  contributions  deductible 
for  tax  purposes  as  "charitable  contrib- 
utions" would  gi-eatly  enhance  the  giv- 
ing to  support  sucli  community  activi- 
ties. 

So  as  to  prevent  a  taxpayer  taking  a 
double  deduction  for  such  contribution, 
my  bill  excepts  contributions  which  may 
be  taken  as  a  trade  or  business  expense 
or  which  are  deductible  under  the  pres- 
ent provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  as  charitable  deductions. 

Also,  so  as  to  assure  the  contribution 
will  not  in  any  way  enure  to  the  benefit 
of  the  donor,  my  bill  provides  that  the 
contribution  may  not  be  made  as  a  con- 
dition of  receiving  services  provided  by 
the  donee  or  by  reason  of  which  the  don- 
or is  entitled  to  receive  such  services. 

Furthermore,  since  the  amounts  need- 
ed for  most  community  activities  are  not 
too  great  because  of  the  participation  of 
the  people  of  the  community,  my  bill 
limits  the  contribution  to  each  such  ac- 
tivity to  $200,  a  most  modest  sum. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
give  this  bill  its  prompt  and  careful  con- 
sideration, and  at  this  time  ask  unani- 
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mous  consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1987 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  "ITiat  (a) 
part  VI  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
itemized  deductions)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  189.  Contributions  to  community  serv- 
ice organizations. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — There  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction  the  amount  of  contributions 
made  during  the  taxable  year  to  nonprofit 
organizations,  whether  permanent  or  tem- 
porary, for  use  by  such  organizations  in  pro- 
viding^^ services  to  the  ccHnmunlties  In  which 
they  operate. 

"(b)   Limitations  and  Exceptions. — 

•*(1)  $200  per  organization. — Deduction 
shall  be  allowed  under  subsection  (a)  for 
contributions  made  dtiring  the  taxable  year 
to  any  organization  only  to  the  extent  the 
amount  of  such  contributions  does  not  ex- 
ceed $200. 

"(2)  Certain  contributions  excepted. — 
Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  con- 
tribution which — 

"(A)  Is  allowable  as  a  deduction  under 
section  162  (relating  to  trade  or  business 
expenses) , 

"(B)  Is  a  charitable  contribution  (as  de- 
fined In  section  170(c) ) ,  or 

"(C)  is  made  as  a  condition  of  receiving 
services  provided  by  the  donee  or  by  reason 
of  which  the  donor  is  entitled  to  receive  such 
services." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  fcr  such  part  VI 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item : 

"Sec.  189.  Contributions  to  community  serv- 
ice organizations." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  but  only 
with  respect  to  contributions  made  after 
such  date. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Cotton.  Mr.  Hollincs,  Mr. 
Pastore,  Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr. 
Jackson) : 

S.  1988.  A  bill  to  extend  on  an  interim 
basis  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
over  certain  ocean  areas  and  fish  in  or- 
der to  protect  the  domestic  fishing  in- 
dustry, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
most  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
know,  I  have  long  been  a  supporter  of  a 
strong  and  healthy  domestic  fishing  in- 
dusti*y.  The  Commerce  Committee,  which 
I  have  the  privilege  to  chair,  has  been 
the  ai'chitect  over  the  past  several  years 
of  a  number  of  important  pieces  of  legis- 
lation designed  to  breathe  some  life  into 
our  declining  fishing  industry.  Senate 
ConcuiTent  Resolution  11,  which  recently 
passed  the  Senate  without  a  single  dis- 
senting vote  and  which,  when  adopted  by 
the  House,  would  express  a  national  pol- 
icy in  support  of  the  domestic  fishing 
industry,  is  the  most  recent  example  of 
the  committee's  deep  conceiTi  about  the 
future  of  America's  fishermen  and  the 
resources  they  seek  to  catch. 

In  discussing  Senate  Concwrent  Reso- 
lution 11,  many  members  of  the  com- 


mittee, including  myself,  raised  and  de- 
bated the  dual  questions  of  whether  ef- 
fective and  timely  steps  were  being  taken 
internationally  to  reduce  fishing  pres- 
sure on  the  threatened  stocks  of  fish  and 
whether  international  arrangements  had, 
to  date,  advanced  the  cause  of  rational 
fishery  management  and  conservation. 
The  consensus  was  that  it  had  not  been 
done,  on  both  questitwis.  Consequently, 
an  amendment  was  adopted  emphasizing 
the  committee's  alarm  about  our  rapidly 
deteriorating  resomces.  Another  amend- 
ment was  adopted  which,  in  imequivocal 
terms,  demonstrated  the  committee's 
willingness  to  discuss  and,  if  necessary, 
legislate  interim  measures  designed  to 
protect  our  living  ocean  resources  prior 
to  eCfective  International  agreement  in 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  negotiations  now  un- 
derway. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  time  is 
now  ripe  for  the  Senate's  consideration 
of  an  interim  measure.  Today,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
extend,  on  an  interim  basis  only,  the 
U.S.  contiguous  fisherj'  zone  from  12  to 
200  nautical  miles  from  our  coast.  The 
bill  also  provides  special  protection  for 
anadi'omous  species  of  fish  which  are 
hatched  in  this  country  and  then  mi- 
grate out  into  the  high  seas  before  re- 
turning to  spawn  in  the  streams  of  their 
origin. 

As  you  will  recall.  I  sponsored  and 
actively  supported  a  bill  to  create  a  9- 
mile  contiguous  zone  which  became  law 
just  7  years  ago.  Although  this  law  has 
been  extremely  helpful  to  both  our  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  fisheries,  it  has  simply 
not  been  enough.  I  said  then  that  it  would 
not  be  enough  but  I  was  hopeful  tliat  a 
viable  conservation  regime  might  be 
forthcoming  on  a  worldwide  basis.  Re- 
grettably, this  has  not  occurred.  Many 
foreign  fishing  nations  still  himt  fish, 
when  we  should  all  be  joining  together  to 
farm  them.  'Wamings  of  continued  de- 
pletion from  our  fishery  scientists  are 
now  more  frequent  and  are  cast  In  more 
urgent  tones,  but  are  still  ipiored  by  for- 
eign nations  fishing  near  our  shores.  ITie 
statistics  which  I  am  including  with  this 
statement  describe  better  than  I  can  this 
dangerous  trend  of  overfishing. 

While  the  world  is  debating  conserva- 
tion, management,  and  perhaps  upper- 
most, who  gets  the  fish,  a  number  of  our 
own  adjacent  resources  are  going  the 
way  of  the  California  sardine.  Although 
we  hear  cited  most  often  as  an  example 
of  Pacific  Ocean  perch  off  Oregon  and 
Washington  and  the  haddock  of  the 
Northwest  Atlantic,  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  scientists  and  interna- 
tional scientific  bodies  concerned  with 
fisheries  management  have,  for  biologi- 
cal reasons,  recommended  reduced  levels 
of  exploitation  of  a  number  of  high  value 
species  such  as  Atlantic  herring,  yellow- 
tail  flounder,  cod.  Pacific  halibut,  Bering 
Sea  groundfish  and  Atlantic  mackeral. 
While  we  are  discursing  an  orderly  man- 
agement and  harvest  regime  at  tlie 
United  Nations,  massive  foreign  fishing 
fleets,  utilizing  the  "pulse  fishing"  tech- 
nique are  decimating  our  offshore  re- 
sources. 


This  week  the  U.S.  delegation  at  meet- 
ings in  Copenhagen  of  the  International 
Commission  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic 
Fisheries — ICNAF — are  fighting  a  con- 
tinuing battle  for  our  resources  which 
has  been  a  losing  one  for  far  too  long  a 
time.  Because  of  his  concern.  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Frederick  Dent,  on  the  eve 
of  these  meetings,  has  gone  to  the  point 
of  threatening  U.S.  withdrawal  from 
ICNAF  if  something  is  not  done  soon 
about  overfishing: 

We  cannot  continue  to  see  the  fishery  re- 
source or  the  livelihood  of  the  U.S.  fisher- 
man threatened  by  a  lack  of  aSBrmative 
action  on  the  part  of  the  members  of 
ICNAF. 

He  went  on  to  say — 

The  precarious  state  of  certain  resources 
In  the  Northwest  Atlantic  calls  for  Immedi- 
ate restraint  and  enlightened  conduct  by  aU 
nations  who  share  in  their  harvest. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  I  can  no  longer 
be  silent  on  this  imoprtant  issue.  Since 
I  am  a  congressional  adviser  to  the  V.S.^ 
delegation  attending  the  preliminarj-  de- 
liijerations  on  a  new  Law  of  the  Sea 
Treaty  in  the  United  Nations  Seabeds 
Committee,  there  was  some  hesitation  on 
my  part  to  make  this  move  at  this  point 
in  time.  However,  I  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  been  deeplj'  concerned  with 
the  lack  of  progress  toward  achieving  a 
measure  of  consensus  on  the  many  is- 
sues before  the  Seabeds  Committee,  in- 
cluding the  fisheries  questions.  And,  hav- 
ing been  involved  in  the  previous  two 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conferences,  I  can  say 
that  even  in  the  event  of  early  agree- 
ment, conventions  agreed  to  may  not 
come  into  full  force  and  effect  for  several 
years  after  signature  by  the  parties.  Witli 
130  nations  involved,  the  potential  for 
delay  is  Inherently  high.  I  would  be  will- 
ing, as  I  am  certain  fishermen  and  oth- 
ers concerned  with  the  oceans  would  be. 
to  allow  this  debate  and  consideration 
to  continue  for  as  many  years  as  neces- 
sary to  achieve  the  best  possible  agree- 
ment with  a  hope  that  the  agreed  con- 
ventions might  stand  for  years  to  come. 
However,  other  considerations,  to  which 
I  alluded  earlier,  make  protracted  delay 
intolerable,  indeed  dangerous. 

I  ask  unaimous  coiosent  to  print  the 
bill  at  this  point  in  the  Record  together 
with  some  additional  information  on  this 
question  which  I  am  submitting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1038 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
cf  Rcnrcsentative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aiist-mbhd.  Thai  this 
.Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Interim  Fisheries 
Zone  Extension  and  Management  Act  of 
1973." 

FINDINGS  AND  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2(a)  The  Congress  finds — 

(1)  that  valuable  coastal  and  anadromous 
.species  of  fish  and  marine  life  off  the  shores 
of  the  United  States  are  In  danger  of  being 
seriously  depleted,  and  In  some  cases,  of 
becoming  extinct; 

(2)  tliat  stocks  of  coastal  and  anadromous 
species  within  the  nine-mile  contiguous  zone 
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and  three-mile  territorial  sea  of  the  United 
States  are  being  seriously  depleted  by  for- 
eign fishing  efforts  beyond  the  existing 
twelve-mile  fisheries  zone  near  the  coastline 
of  the  United  States; 

(3)  that  international  negotiations  have 
so  far  proved  incapable  of  obtaining  timely 
agreement  on  the  protection  and  conserva- 
tion of  threatened  species  of  fish  and  marine 
me: 

(4)  that  there  is  further  danger  of  irrever- 
sible depletion  before  efforts  to  achieve  an 
international  agreement  on  Jurisdiction  over 
coastal  and  anadromous  fisheries  result  in  an 
operative  agreement;  and 

(5)  that  It  Is  therefore  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  taice  interim  action  to  pro- 
tect and  conserve  overfished  stocks  and  to 
protect  our  domestic  fishing  industry. 

(b)  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  as  ^i 
interim  measure,  to  extend  the  contiguo^ 
fisheries  zone  of  the  United  States  and  cer- 
tain authority  over  anadromous  fish  of  the 
United  States  In  order  to  provide  proper  con- 
servation management  for  such  zone  and 
fish  and  to  protect  the  domestic  fishing  In- 
dustry until  general  agreement  Is  reached 
in  international  negotiations  on  Law  of  the 
Sea  with  respect  to  the  size  of  such  zones  and 
authority  over  such  fish,  and  until  an  ef- 
fective International  regulatory  regime  comes 
Into  full  force  and  effect. 

EXTENSION  OF  CONTIGUOUS  FISHERIES  ZONE 

Sec.  3.  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  establish  a  contigiious  fishery  zone 
beyond  the  territorial  sea  of  the  United 
States."  approved  October  14,  1966  (80  Stat. 
908),  is  amended  by  striking  "nine  nautical 
miles  from  the  nearest  point  In  the  Inner 
boundary."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "one 
hundred  ninety-seven  miles  from  the  nearest 
point  In  the  Inner  boundary." 

EXTENSION   OF   JURISDICTION   OVER   ANADROMOUS 
FISH 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  United  States  hereby  ex- 
tends its  Jurisdiction  to  Its  anadromous  fish 
wherever  they  may  range  In  the  oceans  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  United  States  exercises 
Jurisdiction  over  fish  In  Its  territorial  waters 
and  contiguous  fisheries  zone  except  that — 

(1)  such  extension  of  jurisdiction  shall  not 
extend  to  the  territorial  waters  or  fishery 
zone  of  another  cotmtry;  and 

(2)  sixty  days  after  written  notice  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  Intent  to  do 
so.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  autho- 
rize a  vessel  other  than  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States  to  engage  In  fishing  for  such  fish  in 
areas  to  which  the  United  States  has  ex- 
tended Jurisdiction  pursuant  to  this  section 
upon  determining,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  that  such  fishing  would  not  re- 
sult In  depletion  of  such  fish  beyond  the 
level  necessary  for  proper  conservation  pur- 
poses. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  Act  the  term  "an- 
adromous fish"  means  all  living  resources 
originating  in  Inland  waters  of  the  United 
States  and  migrating  to  and  from  waters 
outside  the  territorial  waters  and  contiguous 
fisheries  zone  of  the  United  States. 

PROMOTION  OF  PURPOSES  OF  ACT  BY  TREATIES 
AND  AGREEMENTS 

Sec  5.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall — 

( 1 )  initiate  negotiations  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble with  all  foreign  governments  which  are 
engaged  in.  or  which  have  persons  or  com- 
panies engaged  In  commercial  fishing  opera- 
itons  for  fish  protectd  by  this  Act,  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  Into  treaties  or  agree- 
ments with  such  countries  to  carry  out  the 
policies  and  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(2)  review  and,  if  necessary.  Initiate  the 
amendment    of    treaties,    conventions,    and 


agreements  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party  in  order  to  make  such  treaties,  con- 
ventions, and  agreements  consistent  with  the 
policies  and  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(3)  seek  treaties  or  agreements  with  ap- 
propriate contiguous  foreign  countries  on  the 
boundaries  between  the  waters  adjacent  to 
the  United  States  and  waters  adjacent  to 
such  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of 
rational  utilization  and  conservation  of  the 
resources  covered  by  this  Act  and  otherwise 
administering  this  Act;  and 

(4)  seek  treaties  or  agreements  with  appro- 
priate foreign  countries  to  provide  for  the 
rational  use  and  conservation  of — 

(a)  coastal  fish  common  both  to  waters 
over  which  the  United  States  has  jurisdic- 
tion and  to  waters  over  which  such  foreign 
countries  have  Jurisdiction  through  measures 
which  will  make  possible  development  of  the 
maximum  yields  from  such  fish; 

(b)  anadromous  fish  spending  some  part 
of  their  life  cycles  In  waters  over  which  such 
foreign  countries  have  jurisdiction  through 
measures  which  restrict  high  seas  harvesting 
and  make  available  to  the  fishermen  of  such 
foreign  countries  an  equitable  share  of  such 
anadromous  fish  which  are  found  In  their 
territorial  waters; 

(c)  fish  originating  in  the  high  seas 
through  strengthening  existing  or.  where 
needed,  creating  -new  international  con- 
servation organizations;  and 

(d)  coastal  fish  In  waters  over  which 
other  countries  have  Jurisdiction  through 
measures  which  make  possible  the  harvest- 
ing by  United  States  fishermen  of  an  ap- 
propriate share  of  such  fish  not  being  har- 
vested by  the  coastal  country,  under  users' 
fees,  licenses  and  regulations  which  are  non- 
discriminatory and  non-punltlve  and  take 
United  States  traditional  fishing  Into 
account. 

RESEARCH 

Sec.  6.  Tlie  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  au- 
thorized to  promote  the  conservation  of  fish 
originating  In  the  United  States  territorial 
sea  and  contiguous  fisheries  zone  and  anad- 
romous fish  by  carrying  out  such  research, 
or  providing  financial  assistance  to  public 
or  private  agencies,  institutions,  or  persons 
to  carry  out  research,  as  may  be  necessary. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  promul- 
gated such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  but 
the  sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  not  exceed  $1,000,000. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec  9.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  except  that  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tions 3  and  4  shall  become  effective  after 
90  days  following  such  date  or  enactment. 

TERMINATION    DATE 

Sec.  10.  This  Act  shall  cea.se  to  be  In  ef- 
fect on  the  date  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty 
or  Treaties  now  being  developed  regarding 
fisheries  Jurisdiction  and  conservation  shall 
enter  into  force. 

Sec  11.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  abrogate  any  treaty 
or  convention  to  which  the  United  States 
Is  a  party  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


History  of  Increase  of  Foreign  Fishing 
Off  the  United  States  Coasts  • 

During  the  last  decade,  foreign  fishing  off 
the  coasts  of  the  U.S..  primarily  by  U.S.S.R. 
and  Japan,  has  expanded  rapidly. 


•  Source:  National  Marine  Fisheries  Serv- 
ice, NOAA,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


pacific  coast 

Prom  the  late  1950's  Japan  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  conducted  extensive  factoryshlp 
fishing  operations  in  the  Bering  Sea  and  the 
Gulf  of  Alaska.  In  the  late  1960's,  the  fleets 
extended  their  fishing  operations  southward 
to  waters  off  Oregon  and  Washington.  In  1972, 
vessels  of  Japan,  t)ie  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea  fished  off  the  U.S.  Pacific 
coast.  The  greatest  activity  was  on  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  In  the  eastern  Bering  Sea. 

Japan  began  fishing  In  the  eastern  Bering 
Sea  In  1930  for  king  crab.  World  War  II  tem- 
porarily halted  this  activity  until  1952  when 
the  Japanese  began  to  fish  salmon  on  the 
high  seas  west  of  175'W.  longitude.  They  be- 
gan fishing  m  the  eastern  Bering  Sea  in  1953. 
In  1962,  they  extended  operations  to  the  Gulf 
of  Alaska,  and  further  southward  In  the  late 
1960s.  It  Is  estimated  that  In  1971  the  Japa- 
nese landed  approximately  2.0  million  metric 
tons  of  fish,  primarily  pollock,  from  waters 
adjacent  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Soviet  Union  began  a  limited  fishery  In 
the  late  1950's.  By  1961,  over  150  Soviet  ves- 
sels were  observed  by  NMPS  enforcement 
agents  in  the  Bering  Sea.  In  1962,  the  Soviets 
expanded  their  operations  to  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska,  and  in  1966  to  waters  off  the  Pacific 
Northwest  where  they  fish  prlmarUy  Pacific 
hake.  In  1971,  the  Soviet  catch  from  waters 
adjacent  to  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United 
States  was  600,000  metric  tons. 

The  South  Koreans  began  fishing  In  the 
eastern  Bering  Sea  In  1968.  Their  activity 
has  been  minimal  so  far;  only  up  to  a  dozen 
vessels  have  been  deployed  In  the  Bering  Sea. 
In  1973,  a  Korean  longliner  was  observed  for 
the  first  time  In  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  fishing 
blackcod. 

Table  1  lists  the  numbers  of  Japanese  ves- 
sels fishing  off  Alaska  by  types  of  vessels  from 
1952-1972  and  table  2  shows  the  estimated 
number  of  Soviet  vessels  fishing  off  Alaska. 
The  number  of  foreign  fishery  vessels  off 
Alaska  In  1972  ranged  from  94  to  a  peak  of 
504:  smaller  foreign  fleets,  numbering  tip  to 
64  vessels  engaged  in  flsheries  off  the  Pacific 
Northwest  (see  table  3) . 

ATLANTIC    COAST 

In  1961,  a  Soviet  fishing  fleet  entered  the 
fisheries  on  Georges  Bank  off  the  New  Eng- 
land coast.  The  Soviet  Union  has  since  main- 
tained large,  highly  modernized  fishing  fleets 
operating  off  the  New  England  coast  and,  at 
times,  along  the  mld-Atlantlc  coast  as  far 
south  as  Cape  Hatteras  In  North  Carolina.  In 
addition  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Canada,  Spain, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Poland, 
Bulgaria,  Romania,  East  Germany,  Japan, 
Italy,  and  a  few  other  nations  now  fish  the 
waters  off  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States. 

In  1972,  the  number  of  foreign  fishery  ves- 
sels sighted  monthly  ranged  from  145  to  a 
peak  of  329  (see  table  3) .  The  largest  number 
of  vessels  Is  from  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Eastern 
European  countries  (see  table  4).  Less  than 
10  percent  of  the  foreign  vessels  come  from 
Western  European  countries  and  Japan. 

The  fisheries  catch  of  foreign  fleets,  oper- 
ating from  Maine  to  Cape  Hatteras,  amounted 
to  960,000  metric  tons  In  1971.  This  quantity 
was  about  equal  to  the  total  catch  by  the 
United  States  fishermen  In  that  same  area. 

In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  foreign  fishing  Is 
limited.  The  Japanese  fish  tunas  with  long- 
lines,  while  the  Cubans  trawl  for  snappers, 
groupers  and  other  demersal  species.  The 
most  Intense  foreign  fishing  In  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  takes  place  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months  (see  table  3) . 
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TABLE  1.- 

-JAPANESE  FISHING  VESSELS  OFF  AUSKA. 

1952-72 

Stem 

Crab 

Whale 

Stem 

Crab 

Whale 

Year 

trawlers    Trawlers  >      Longline 

Gill  net 

catchers 

killers 

Total 

Year 

trawters 

Trawlers  < 

Longline 

Gill  net 

catchers 

killers 

Total 

1952     --. 

57  . 
105  . 
205  . 

61 
109 
224 

1963 

1964 

1965 

85 
155 
116 

3 
9 
8 

115 
14 
12 

369 

379 
369 

9 
12 
10 

21 
21 
25 

599 

1953    ... 

590 

1954     .. 

9 

540 

1955 

6 

247  . 

367 

1966 

117 

26 

18 

370 

10 

28 

569 

1956 

13 

447  . 

475 

1967 

128 

71 

23 

370 

10 

33 

627 

1957 

13 

405  . 

435 

1968 

130 

133 

22 

375 

29 

29 

719 

1958 

20 

460  . 

495 

1969 

98 

118 

37 

399 

46 

26 

724 

1959 

44 

460  . 

519 

1970 

107 

99 

32 

399 

43 

10 

690 

1960    ..; 

125-135  

410  . 

600-615 

1971 

110 

114 

28 

385 

52 

27 

716 

1961 

125-135  

410  . 

600-615 

1972 

148 

137 

26 

350 

42 

27 

730 

1962 

149                 2               37 

369 

19 

597 

1  Includes  side  trawlers,  pair  trawlers,  and  Danish  seiners. 

TABLE  2.-ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  SOVIET  FISHERY  VESSELS  OFF  ALASKA,  BY  MONTH;  1963  TO  1972 


Month 


1963 


January 119 

February 186 

March 155 

April 172 

May 186 

June 200 

July 211 


964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

155 

163 

151 

160 

109 

120 

156 

184 

145 

160 

181 

204 

170 

116 

160 

198 

191 

171 

188 

194 

246 

180 

110 

163 

178 

195 

160 

221 

205 

165 

130 

82 

94 

1C8 

171 

134 

207 

212 

154 

90 

34 

51 

61 

113 

37 

200 

216 

102 

80 

28 

22 

19 

32 

24 

99 

182 

30 

75 

23 

lb 

14 

23 

30 

Month 


1963      1964      1965      1966      1967    1968    1969    1970      1971      1972 


August 157  76  178  44  60  27  13  12  24  35 

September 75  55  169  36  40  33  17  17  39  25 

October 44  40  128  20  25  29  12  17  40  27 

November 4  44  105  23  20  33  22  31  57  27 

December 57  97  121  75  60  72  99  119  123  59 

Total 1,566  1,532  2,054  1,250  1,090  696  788  930  1,292  884 


TABLE  3.-F0REIGN  FISHING  AND  FISHERY  SUPPORT  VESSELS  SIGHTED  DURING  1972  OFF  THE  U.S.  COASTS,  BY  MONTH  AND  AREA  Of  OPERATIONS 


Area  of  operations 

Total 

Month 

Area 

of  operations 

Month 

Alaska 

Pacific 

North- 

wes". 

California 

Gull  of 
Mexico 

Atlantic 
coast 

Hawaii 

Alaska 

Pacific 
North- 
west 

California 

Gull  0.' 
Mexico 

Atlantic 
coast 

Hawaii 

Tota. 

January 

February 

235  . 

257 

334 

296 

401 

445 

504 

i' 

1 
1 

31 
50 
64 

1 
1 

2" 

•8 

3" 

2 
3 
12 
17 
21 
40 
18 

258 
291  . 
306  . 
329  . 
267  . 
236  . 
187  . 

496 
553 
653 
645 
728 
771 
776 

August 

September.- 

October 

November 

December 

Yearly  total.... 

265 
270 
123 
94 
126  . 

42 
41 
29 
15 

1 

3  . 
2 

3  . 
1  . 

10 

r 

242  . 
300 
278  . 
145  . 
173  . 

6" 

560 
620 

March 

April 

May... 

June 

July 

433 
257 
300 

..        3,350 

275 

25 

124 

3.012 

6 

6.792 

Note:  Monthly  sighting  exclude  duplicate  sightings;  yearly  total  includes  duplicate  sightings.  Source'  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  NOAA,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

TABLE  4.- FOREIGN  FISHERY  VESSELS,  SIGHTED  OFF  U.S.  ATLANTIC  COAST  DURING  1972 


Country 


Month 


January    February        March 


April 


May 


June 


July       August  September     October  November  December 


Total  by 
country 


Soviet  Uriion.. 

Poland 

East  Germany. 

Bulgaria 

Romania 

Cuba 


167  188 

43  49 

21  18 

9  8 


190  209  201 

63  65  38 

27  27  11 

8  7  7 

1  3  3 


166  143 

33  11 

22  16 

6  5 


1 


135 

26 

30 

5 

2 

1 


141 

55 

49 

5 

4 

I 


133 

51 

50 

3 

5 


101 

30 

10 

3 


87 

31 

18 

5 

5 


Subtotal  1. 


240 


263 


289 


311 


260 


228 


175 


West  Germany. 

Spain 

Japan 

Italy 

Norway 

Greece 

Denmark 

France 

Other 


12 
5 


17 
ID 
1 


199 

T4^ 
18 

10 


255 

14 

8 

15 


242 

"iT 

1 

12 


144 


141 

T 
8 

17 
S 


v-r 


,861 

495 

299 

71 

18 

3 


2,747 

48 
84 

95 
7 
2 
3 
3 
3 


Subtotal  2 

Grand  total,  by  month. 


18 


28 


17 


13 


12 


42 


29 


258 


291 


306 


324 


267 


236 


187 


241 


293 


271 


145 


173 


Source:  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  NOAA,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


Foreign  fishing  fleets  off  the  U.S.  Atlantic 
Coast  numbered  312  vessels  in  March  1973, 
or  more  than  In  March  1972  or  in  March  1971, 
when  306  and  258  foreign  vessels  were  sighted, 
respectively.  These  totals  Include  both  fish- 
ing and  support  vessels. 

The  Soviet  Union  had  exactly  the  same 
number  of  vessels  (190)  in  March  1972  and 
1973.  To  compare  the  numbers  alone,  how- 
ever, can  be  misleading:  in  March  1972,  a 
total  of  136  Soviet  fishing  vessels  were  me- 
dium trawlers  and  39  stern  factory  trawlers. 
However,  In  March  1973,  the  Soviets  deployed 
only  62  medium  trawlers,  but  operated  120 
stern  factory  trawlers.  Since  the  catches  of 


a  large  Soviet  stern  factory  trawler  are  on  the 
average  about  6  times  greater  than  those  of 
a  medium  side  trawler,  the  total  Soviet  effort 
In  March  1973  was  considerably  greater. 

Poland  and  East  Germany  operated  fewer 
vessels,  68  compared  to  90  In  March  1972. 

Spain  and  Japan  greatly  increased  their 
effort,  deploying  a  total  of  40  vessels  as  com- 
pared to  15  in  March  1972.  Both  countries 
are  also  rapidly  Increasing  the  number  of 
stern  factory  trawlers  (9  stern  trawlers  In 
March  1972  versus  28  stern  trawlers  In  March 
1973). 

Italy,  which  had  no  vessels  fishing  off  New 
England  In  March  1972.  deployed  6  stern 
trawlers  and  one  side  trawler  in  March  1973. 


245 


2,992 


The  above  data  (see  table  5  for  details) 
Indicates  that  despite  the  poor  condition  of 
certain  fishery  stocks  In  the  Northwest  At- 
lantic off  the  U.S.  coast,  foreign  fishmg  ef- 
fort continues  to  be  extremely  heavy.  Utiliz- 
ing the  estimate  that  a  stern  trawler  catches 
about  6  times  as  many  fish  as  a  side  trawler 
during  the  same  period  of  time,  then  the  for- 
eign fishing  effort  as  measured  In  numbers  of 
vessels  In  March  1973  can  be  said  to  have  been 
about  70  percent  greater  than  in  March  1972. 
(This  assumes,  of  course  that  the  siu-veiUance 
was  equally  efficient  In  both  years  and  the 
foreign  fieets  fished  the  same  type  of  gear 
and  same  amount  of  time) . 

(By    M.    A.    Kravanja). 
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TABLE  5.  -FOREIGN  STERN  FACTORY  AND  FREEZER  TRAWLERS  AND  MEDIUM  SIDE  TRAWLERS  SIGHTED  OFF  U.S.  ATLANTIC  COAST  IN  MARCH  1972  AND  1973 

[In  number  of  vessels] 


March  1973 

March  1972 

Nationality 

Stern 

Medium 

Stern 

Medium 

Soviet 

Polish     

120 

17 

52 

16 
8 

39 
23 
10 

8 

1 

136 
37 
15 

East  German 

9 

Bulganan 

Romanian 

8  .. 

6.. 

Total 

160 

76 

81 

188 

West  German 

1  „ 

Spanish 

Japanese 

14 

14  .. 

12 

2 

7 

6 

Nationality 


March  1973 
Stern        Medium 


March  1972 


Stern 


Medium 


Total. 


35 


13 


Grand  total.. 195 

Estimated  fishing  effort  In  units  of  medium 

trawlers 1,170 

Total... ■1,259 


89 
89 


194 

194 


734 


'  72  percent  greater  than  in  March  1972. 

TABLE  6.-F0REIGN  FISHING  AND  FISHERY  SUPPORT  VESSELS  SIGHTED  DURING  1973  OFF  THE  U.S.  COASTS,  BY  MONTH  AND  AREA  OF  OPERATIONS 


Area  of  operations 


Month 


Alaska 


January 172 

Februaiy 173 

March 323 

April 336 


Pacific 
Northwest 


California 


Gulf  of 
Mexico 


Atlantic 
coast 


Hawaii 


Total 


1 
25 


19S 
220 
312 
280 


373 
399 

640 
645 


Note:  Monthly  sighting  exclude  duplicate  sightings;  yearly  total  includes  duplicate  sightings. 

TABLE  7.  -FOREIGN  FISHING  AND  FISHERY  SUPPORT  VESSELS  SIGHTED  DURING  1972  OFF  THE  U.S.  COASTS,  BY  MONTH  AND  AREA  OF  OPERATIONS 


Area  of  operations 

Month 

Area  of  0 

perations 

Month 

Pacihc 
Alaska  Northwest 

California 

Gulf  of 
Mexico 

Atlantic 
coast        Hawaii        Tata 
1 

Pacific 
Alaska  Northwest 

California 

Gull  of 
Mexico 

10 

i' 

Atlantic 
coast 

Hawaii 

Total 

January 

235  . 
257 
334 
296 

401 
445 
504 

1 

1 

2 

3 

12 

17 

21 
40 
18 

258 

291 

306 

329 

267 

235 

187 

496 

553 
653 
645 
728 
771 
776 

August 

September... 

October 

November 

December. 

Yearly  total.. 

265              42 
270               41 
123              29 
94               15 
126  

1 

3 
2 
3 
1 

242  . 

300 
278  . 
145  . 
173  . 

6" 

560 
620 
433 
257 
300 

February 

March 

31 
50 
64 

April 

May 

Jiioe 

2 
8 

3" 

July 

3,350            275 

25 

124 

3,012 

6 

6,792 

Note:  Monthly  sightings  exclude  duplicate  sightings;  yearly  total  Includes  duplkate  sightings. 

TABLE  8.     FOREIGN  FISHING  AND  FISHERY  SUPPORT  VESSELS  SIGHTED  DURING  1971  OFF  THE  U.S.  COASTS,  BY  MONTH  AND  AREA  OF  OPERATIONS 


Area  of  operations 

ail        Total 

Month 

Area  of  operations 

I 

Month 

Alaska 

Pacific 
North- 
west 

Cali- 
fornia 

Gulf  of 
Mexico 

Atlantic 

coast        Ha« 

Alaska 

Pacific 
North- 
west 

Cali-        Gul/of 
fornia       Mexico 

4               12 
4                 7 
8                 1 
2                 5 
2 

Atlantic 
coast 

Hawaii        Total 

January 

February 

Varch 

April 

May 

June 

248  . 

247  . 

364 

346 

372 

413 

2". 

11 
57 
70 
81 

2" 

3 
1 

1 

7 
9 
9 
25 
18 
65 
61 

123 

259 

253 

288 

310 

185 

126 

378 
515 
633 
672 
760 
734 
818 

August 

September... 

October 

November 

December 

Yearly  total.. 

237 

238 
107 
124 
176 

64 
82 
39 
10 
1 

241  . 
277  . 
271  . 
218  . 
247  . 

558 

608 

426 

359 

426 

July 

549 

3,421 

417 

27            219 

2,803  . 

6  887 

Note;  Monthly  sighting  exclude  duplicate  sightings;  yearly  total  includes  duplicate  sightings. 

TABLE  9.- JAPAN:  BERING  SEA  TRAWL  CATCH.  BY  SPECIES,  TYPES  OF  FISHERIES,  AND  NUMBLR  OF  VESSELS;  1959  71 


Number  of  vessels 


Fishery,  year 


Motheiships 


Trawlers  Alaska  pollock 


Flattsh 


Cod 


Catch  by  species  (metric  tons) 
Sablefish  Rockfish 


h'olherships: 

1971 12  I&5         1,079,148  130,323 

1970  11  137  1,030.826  89,495 

1969  12  172  667,730  106,221 

lii-Jependents: 

1971 42  432,696  31,035 

1970  42  235,540  17.754 

1969  .  42  199,983  12,141 

longline  gillnets: 

1971 

1970  

1969 

Total.  Bering  Sea: 

1971  12  219  1,511,844  161,358 

1970 11  201  1,266.366  107,259 

1969  12  235  867,713  118,362 


18, 761 
46,  736 
38,  777 

15,  %2 
16, 839 
11,332 


2,828 
3,114 
3,520 

.8,  743 
8,042 
10,  006 


4,427 

2,226 

11,614 

69. 354 
68,941 
89,066 


Herring 


9.083 
9,392 
11.615 

9,585 
17,  829 
23. 035 


Others 


Total 


22 
22 
21 


23. 428 
27, 643 
19, 992 


5.426 
2,649 
5,136 

12,  576 

36. 180 
14,943 

3.731 

2,387 

302 


1.249,996 

1, 184,  iU 

844,613 

579,951 
401.135 
360.  506 

27, 159 
30,  03i) 
20.  294 


34,723 
63, 575 
50,109 


34,999 
38,799 
33,  518 


73, 781 

71, 167 

100.680 


18,668 
27. 221 
34,650 


21, 733 
41.216 
20,381 


1,857,106 
1.615.603 
1,225,413 


Source:  Sulsan  Tsushin,  June  12, 1972. 
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TABLE  lO.-SOVIET  FISHERY  CATCH  OFF  CONTINENTAL  U.S.  COASTS  AS  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  SOVIET  MARINE  CATCH,  1966-73 

|ln  thousand  metric  tons) 


Total    - 
Soviet 
marine 
catch  1 

Atlantic  coast 

Pacific  coast 

Continental 
coasts 

Catch 

U.S. 

Percent 

of  total 

catch 

24.3 
26.8 
21.9 
15.3 
11.8 

Year 

Total 
Soviet 
marine 
catch' 

Atlantic  coast 

Pacific  coast 

Percent 

of  total 

Catch         catch 

Continental 
coasts 

Catch 

U.S. 

Year 

Catch 

Percent 

of  total 

catch 

Catch 

Percent 

of  total 

catch 

Catch 

Percent 

of  total 

catch 

Percent 

of  total 

catch 

1964. 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

..    4,079.3 
..    4,623.0 
..    4,924.0 
..    5,315.7 
..    5,667.1 

367.7 
551.4 
624.5 
338.9 
341.5 

9.0 
11.9 
12.7 
6.4 
6.0 

623.6 
685.4 
455.0 
476.7 
329.7 

15.3 
14.8 
9.2 
9.0 
5.8 

991.3 

1.236.8 

1, 079.  5 

815.6 

671.2 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973... 

.    6.092.5 

.    6,824.5 

.     6,849.2 

NA 

NA 

492.4 

268.5 

206.7 

i  489.0 

NA 

8.1 
3.9 
5.9 
NA 

UA 

408.2 

b84.1 

602.8 

NA 

NA 

6.7 
8.6 
8.8 
NA 
NA 

900.6 

852.6 

1, 009.  5 

NA 

NA 

14.8 

12.5 

14.7 

NA 

NA 

1  Exclusive  of  freshwater  species  includes  carps,  other  freshwater  species,  sturgeons  and  river         Sources:  FAO  Yeaibooks  of  Fishery  Statistics.  For  Atlantic  coast:  ICNAF  Statistical  Bulletins; 
ells,  and  marine  mammals.  for  Pacific  coast:  data  supplied  at  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  scientific  exchanges.  _^.^ 

•  Preliminary. 

TABLE  ll.-SOVIET  FISHERIES  CATCH  FROM  WATERS  ADJACENT  TO  U.S.  PACIFIC  COAST,  BY  SPECIES;  1971 

(In  metric  tons| 


Off  Alaska 


Species 


Eastern 
Bering  Sea 


Off  Aleutian 
Islands 


Southeastern 

Western  Gulf  Gulf  of 

of  Alaska  Alaska 


Total,  oft 
Alaska 


Off  Pacific 
Northwest 


Off 
California  < 


Total,  off  U.S. 
Pacific  Coast 


Off  British 
Columbia 


Flatfish 

Halibut  and  turbot... 

Sablefish 

Herring 

Pollock 

Pacific  Ocean  perch. 
Hake. 


119,470 

17,460 

2,830 

23,000 

219,840 


.170 


7,190 


Rockfishes:<. 
Other 


24,857 


5,510 


21,600 
879 


8,100 
140 


Total,  fish. 


407, 457 


12, 870 


22, 479 


8,240 


119,470 

17.460 

3,000 

23,000  

219,840 

7,190  

;  146, 726 

29,  700  2. 462 

31, 386  2,  540 

451,046  151,728 


119,470 

17,460 

3,000  

23,000  

219.840 

7,190 

146,726  S,021 

32. 162  900 

33.926  87 


602.774 


6,008 


«  No  catches  were  reported  off  California  by  the  Soviets,  although  their  vessels  fished  off  that        Source:  Soviet  Pacific  Institute  for  Fisheries  and  Oceanography.  Vladivostok  (as  submitted  to 
Stale  throughout  1971.  United  States  during  bilateral  scientific  meeting,  Seattle). 

2  Probably  includes  catches  off  California. 
'  Probably  mostly  Pacific  ocean  perch. 

TABLE  12.- FOREIGN  FISHERIES  CATCH  OFF  THE  U.S.  ATLANTIC  COAST  BY  NEW  LIVE  SPECIES  COMPARED  WITH  U.S.  CATCH;  1971 

|ln  metric  tons) 


Country 

Total 
foreign 
3  catch 

United 
States 
catch 

United 

States  as 

percent  of 

foreign 

Species 

Country 

Total 
foreign 
'catch 

United 
States 
catch 

United 
States  as 

Species 

JNon- 
>  Communist     communist 

'  Communist 

J  Non- 
communist 

percent  of 
foreign 

Mackerel 

Herring 

342,468 

195,736 

91,435 

36,319 

814 

23,027 

6,228 

1,542 

10,832 

8,013 

1,895    .. 

3,870 

87,314 

152 

14 

32,575 

5,398 

14,800 

10,741 

140 

2,458 

346,338 
283,050 
91,587 
36, 333 
33, 389 
23,027 
21,028 
12.283 
10.972 
10,471 

7,293  .. 

6.280 

5,220 

3,767 

3,741 

3,668 

3,649 

3,018 

2,869 

2,406 
35. 313 
16, 321 

3.604 

509.358 

12,804 

1.182 

23, 558 

102 

4,732 

0.7 

12.5 

17.8 

9.9 

1,525.5 

55.6 

5.6 

191.8 

.9 

45.2 

Atlantic  saury 

Yellowtail... 

Winter  flounder     . 

2.144  . 

2,010 

2,060 

2,144  .. 

2,125 

2,122 

1,538 

1,116 

1,040 

882 

904 

812 

754  .. 

314 

98 

38 

23 

22  .. 

"'WJn 

115 
62 

i.iii' 

«' 

26" 

314" 

98 

38 

w 

29,208 

11,841 

1,156 

2,568 

3,157 

2,470 

2,170 

110 

........... 

189 

81 

1,718 

17,509 

1,374.5 
558.0 

Red  hake 

Sculpin       

1,538 

75.2 

Shellfish 

Alewlfe 

Squid 

Cod 

Tunas 

Scup. 

Summer  flounder 

American  plaice 

2 

1,049 

840 

904 

230.1 
303.6 
280.0 
240.0 

Sharks 

Pollock 

Argentine 

Searobin 

Dogfish 

White  hake 

Wolfish 

Halibut 

792 
754 

13.5 
864.6 

Butterflsh 

Skates 

512 

5,218 

3,494 

3,741 

5,768 

2 

273 

3,065 

5 

2,890 

31 

1,570 

900 

16.267 

4,127 

8,500 

88 

5,032 

3,220 

25.0 
17.2 
431.8 
110.3 
231.7 
2.4 
166.  , 
112.2 

192.9 
213.2 

Redfish.... 

Ocean  oout 

Bluefish 

Greenland  halibut 

23 

22  . 

7,469.6 

Haddock 

603 

3,644 

1911 

Menhaden 

Unspeclhed 

'.'.'..'. 37,'467  ' 

Angler 

215.7 

Grand  total 

Witch 

2,838  .. 

788,092 

171,602 

959,694 

964,726 

100.3 

>  Includes  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Cuba,  and  Romania. 
3  Includes  Canada,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Japan,  and  Spain. 

'  Does  not  include  catches  by  Italy  and  Greece.  Their  vessels  fished  off  the  U.S.  Atlantic  coasts, 
but  neither  country  submitted  their  catch  statistics  to  ICNAF. 


Source:  ICNAF  Statistical  Bulletin,  vol.  21, 1971. 


TABLE  13.-F0REIGN  FISHERIES  CATCH  OFF  THE  U.S.  ATLANTIC  COAST  COMPARED  WITH  U.S.  CATCH;  BY  QUANTITY  AND  VALUE;  1971 

(In  metric  tons  and  millions  ot  1971  U.S.  dollars) 


Quantity 


Species 


Foreign       United  States 


Total 


United  States  as 
percent  total 


Price, 
U.S.  dollars  per 
metric  ton ' 


Value 


Foreign         United  States 


Mackerel 346,338 

Herring 283,050 

Silver  hake .  91,587 

Red  hake 36,333 

Shellfish 33,389 

Alewlfe .  .                .  .  23.027 

Squid 21,028 

Cod 12,283 

Sharks 10,972 

Pollock .  10,471 

Argentine 7,293  . 

Footnotes  at  end  ol  table. 


2.406 
35.313 
16,  321 

3,604 

509. 358 

12,804 

1.182 

23,  558 

102 

4,732 


348,  744 

318.363 

107. 908 

39.  937 

542. 747 

35,831 

22, 210 

35,841 

11,074 

15,203 

7,293 


0.7 
11.1 
15.1 

9.0 
93.8 
35.7 

5.3 

65.7 

.9 

31.1 


110.08 

43.09 

139.84 

110.88 

8.:'4.66 

43.34 

48.59 

264.81 

190.16 

168.29 

NA 


38.12 

12.20 

12.81 

4.03 

27.53 

1.00 

1.20 

3.2s 

2.09 

1.76 

M.19 


0.26 
l.U 
2.2a 

.40 
420.05 

.55 

.06 
6l24 

.02 
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TABIE  13.    FOREIGN  FISHERIES  CATCH  OFF  THE  U.S.  ATLANTIC  COAST  COMPARED  WITH  U.S.  CATCH;  BY  QUANTITY  AND  VALUE;  1971-Continued 

|ln  metric  tons  and  millions  ot  1971  U.S.  dollars] 


--i- 


Species 


tulleil.sh.. 
Skafs 
Renffih 

Ocean  pr)ut 

HadrtiM:!.     . 
Angler   . 
Gr' ui'dlsh.  i 


Quantity 
Foreign       United  States 


Pfice. 

United  States  as    U.S  dollars  per 
Total         percent  total 


Value 


6.280 
5.220 
3.767 
3.741 
3.668 


Wilch 

Atlantic  saury 

Yelto*tail 

Wnter  (louiider... 

Sculpin 

Tunis 

Scup 

Summer  flounder.. 
A.neiion  plaice... 

Sejrobir. 

Dogfish  .  ... 

Wniteh.ik* 

Wo!::;"! 

H-.l.but    

BluCsh... 

Greenland  halibut. 

MiMihaden 

Other 


649 

018 

869 

144 

125 

122 

538 

116 

1.040 

882 

904 

812 

75) 

314 

98 

38 

23 

22 


1,570 

900 

16.267 

4.126 

8  500 

88 

5  032 

3,220 

29.' 208 
11.841 


7,850 
6,120 

20.  034 
7.867 

12.168 
3.737 
8.050 
6  089 
2.144 

31  333 

13.953 
2.694 


20.0 
14.7 
81.2 
52.4 
69.9 
2.4 
62.5 
52.9 


2.715 

189 

81 

1.718 


U.ispecided 

Grand  total . 


37.  770 
959,  685 


240  751 

11.918 

5,  59i 

964,  726 


,684 

4.197 

3.352 

3.074 

922 

754 

3.029 

287 

119 

1,741 

22 

240,  751 

11.918 

43, 361 

1,924,411 


93.2 
84.8 
42.9 
69.7 
75.2 
73.7 
70.6 
11.9 


89.6 
65.9 
68.1 
98.7 


100.0 

100.0 

12.9 

50.1 


.-    i.- 


icton'! 

Foreign 

United  States 

381.33 

2.39 

.60 

NA 

•.85 

.15 

112.23 

.42 

1.83 

NA 

',61 

.67 

573.  64 

2.10 

4.83 

NA 

1.60 

.01 

NA 

'.49 

:.82 

NA 

■.47 

.53 

flA 

■.35  .. 

316.02 

.67 

9.23 

313.52 

.67 

3.71 

NA 

.25 

= .  10 

NA 

S.18 

'AZ 

516. 77 

.54 

l.f)3 

756.  21 

.67 

1  87 

NA 

.18 

.3S 

NA 

.13 

.J2 

NA 

.12  .. 

133.  51 

.04 

.36 

153.85 

.02 

.03 

516.24 

.02 

.04 

264.  60 

.01 

.13 

flA 

Kegligible  .. 

36.25  ... 

8.73 

NA  ... 

•1,95 

NA 

6. 18 

.91 

123.14 

471  56 

'  Includes  small  amounts  of  eels,  smelt,  striped  bass,  sea  trout.  Atlantic  croaker,  black  bass, 
sh»i,  spot,  and  white  peich, 

•  The  ave'age  U.S.  price  for  species  n'nrked  NA  is  not  available.  A  weighted  average  price  of 
$163.59  (ler  metric  Ion  was  used  to  otitaiii  the  estimated  value  lor  these  species.  This  average 
pice  .V3S  obtained  by  rtiviriing  the  totsi  value  cf  U.S.  I.indmgs  by  the  total  quantity.  Both  the 
quantity  anil  value  of  shellfish  end  menhaden  were  excluded  from  this  calculation  since  the  U.S. 


catches  are  so  large  a  proportion  of  tliese  2  species  compared  to  foreign  fleets  that  tiie  average 
price  would  not  be  applicable. 

Estimates  based  on  the  weighted  average  price.  (See  footnote  2.) 

Source:  ICNAF  St.ilistical  Bulletin  Vol  21,  1971. 


TABLE  14.— FOREIGN  FISHERIES  CATCH  OFF  US    ATLANTIC  COAST,  1971 
[In  metric  tons! 


Species 

5Y 

ICNAF  Sub< 
SZe 

rea  5 

5Zw 

1,118 

123 

17 

11.568 
252 

326 

707 

1.100 

308 

842 

142 

2,315 

11, 578 

422" 

143 

Total 

12. 182 
3  668  .   .. 
3,757  .... 
38    ... 

6A 
7b 

ICNAF  Si 
6B 

24 

baiea  6 

60 

2 

Sout 

( 

Total            Halt 

101 

hof 

Jape           Total,  off 

eras           U.S.  coist 

Cod. 

H.->.f'iock : 

Redi.sh ... 

Halibut                     -             ... 

282 

112 

121 

1 

10.  600 
3,404 
3,4t9 

37       . 
54, 055 

426 
22     - 

227 

885 

918 

771 
1.831 
4,059 

900 
5,858 

12.283 
3,663 

3.767 
38 

:3 

83.  802 

882  .... 

22     ... 

843 

2,008 

2.745 

1.164 

3.649  .... 
9,  585 
3.553 
26.823 

422 

276 

5.367 

i\  ".'.'.'. 

112 

114 
930 

886  ;"^ 

188  .... 
9,225 

358 

282 

355 

7 

205     ' 
21.841 
98.915 

1,776 

i'. 

2 
21  . 

87  ■ 

85 ; 

460 

250 

53 

296 

14  031 
116,406 

372 
8 

3' 

31" 

207 
45 

69" 
2,988 
13,929 

7,785 

91.587 

Ameiican  plaice  ....        ...  . 

4 

ei""-""" 

114 

124 

%1 

"885."!;^';;.'! 

188 

9,510 

88? 

Greenland  halibut               .    ... 

2? 

Summer  flounder .■ 

Winter  flounder 

Witch          •                 

.'.'. ie' 

904 

2,122 

2,869 

Yeltowtail                       

2,125 

Angler 

Pollock 

Ocean  pout 

'.'.'. 5.'326' 

3,649 
10,471 

3,741 
36  333 

443  :;;;;;;;; 

773 

812 

105 ... 

570  .;;:;;: 

40.530          

231,491 

Sculpin 

443 
74 

1,538 
1,049 

St.'arobin                                     ... 

817 

White  hake 

Wolfish             

2 

187 

96  ... 
2.256 
2U7.  7% 
64,621 
2,144  .    . 

4 

68 

10  403 
38,  592 

209 

98 

2,448 

242.  520 

114,847 

2. 144     . 

1,374 

6 

549 

n  613 

7.293 

195 

7.899 

5.005 
21.585 
10.657 
33, 351 

311 
98 

Ground  lish,  n.s 

Heiiing 

124 

19  498 

464 

3.018 
283.050 
346.338 

2.144 

Bulttfi.ibh                                                      : 

612 
6  . 

52 
2  82b 
6,784 

655 

497' 

9,489 

21 

181 
4  596 
2.243 
3,704 
1,921 

1,296 

2  . ... 
451     ... 
3.  730 

128 
1.891 

215 

6.841 

4,032 

3 

3,105 

3,296 

364" 
1,133 

8,327 

4,878 

22 

505 

1 

116 

2,388 

4,906 

6,281 

BJii'fish' 

2 

567  

9,414 

23 

1,116 

£teAit«                     .            

23  027 

361 

7,293 

Cdorlin  .,,'.... , - 

67    ■ 

49 

1.007 

1,459 

13 

^^j-  -   ■  -   -■ 
3, 073 

Oji^tsh „ 

4 

10 
3.188 
2.561 

15,897 
7,769 

32,536 

754 
10.97^ 

:i»»ates                

215  .. 

16,185  ..  

5.270 

34 

.     .               37, 770 

10,371  

21,028 

S'lWHsh 

38  ..      .   . 

33,  389 

Total  (added) 

26.421 

437, 269 
437,  293 

103.371 
103,  388 

619,  895 
619  982 

157.510 
157,  568 

154,618 
154,623 

23.  259 
23.  261 

339,784 :... 

959,694 

T')tal(ICUAF> 

26.421 

339, 868 

959,846 

Species 


VA  .. 
Haddock. 
I^edlish.., 
Hili'jut    , 


ICr.AF  Subarea   S 

5Y            5Ze           5Zw 

....                   1  055              63 

292               53 

3.210                  4 

TABU  15.— SOVIET  CATCHES  OFF  U.S.  ATLANTIC  COAST,  1971 

|ln  metric  tons] 


ICNAF  Subarea   6                        South  Total 

• olCape  oNU.S. 

Total'              6A             68             60        Total'     Hatleras  coast 

1,270  1,270 

374  374 

3,394 3,394 


Total 
ICNAF 
(1-6) 


111,996 

1.425 

100,  763 

241 


5t6  as 

percent 

total 

ICNAF 


6  as 

percent 

total  ott 

United 

States 


1 

26 
3 
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Species 


5Y 


ICNAF  Subarea   5 


52e 


5Zw        Total  1 


6A 


ICNAF  Subarea  6 


68 


6C 


Total  2 


South 
olCape 
Hatleias 


Total 

oft  U.S. 

coast 


Total 
ICNAF 
(1-6) 


5+6  as 

percent 

total 

ICNAF 


6  as 

percent 

total  oft 

United 

States 


81,515 
340 


4,710 


Silverhake 53  52,191  11,145 

American  plaice 94  46 

Greenland  halibut. 

Summer  flounder 227  326  843  61 

Winter  flounder 793  707  1,946  112 

Witch 903  1,099  2,713  114 

Yellowtail : 532  308  925  806 

Angler 1,830  838  3,644  

Pollock --.  1,088  17  1,163  . 

Ocean  pout 90<)  2,315  3.553  186 

Redhake 4,398  11,568  25,353  8,008 


1,719 


362 


7,061 


88.576 

340 


2 

2 
13 


61 
114 
124 
829 


79 


185 
«,285 


904 
2,060 
2.837 
1,754 
3.644 
1,163 
3.739 
33.638 


Tculpin 

Scup... 

443 

22 

422 
117 

1,095 
193 

358 
178 
348 

85  ... 
165 
239 

"""29" 
205 

443 

372 

•    792 

1,538 
565 
792 

White  hake 

V^olffish V 

Ground  fish  n.s _ 

Herring 54,35,") 

Mackerel  , 32.093 

Atlantic  saury 2,144 

Eutterfish I  61 

Eluefish I 

Tunas 

Alewife... 
+trgenline. 
Capelin... 

Dogfish 

Sharks 

Skates 

0.  fish  n.s. 

Squid 

Molluscs... 


217.209 
28,  490 

9,813 
904 

3,707 
30,615 
15.584 
17,181 

2.322 

3,911 
35, 437 
78, 287 

1,    " 


41 

1 


100 
56 
9 
II 

21 
51 
96 
95 


7 
6 
4 

47 


4 
25 


538 

100 

29 

570 

100 

66 

792 

100 

100 

588  ... 

596  

4.722 
15,811 

■"""232' 


63,903 

59. 074 

2, 144 

400 


10, 267 
32,070 


3.806 
23.  523 


1,612 
10,920 


17,  355 
68,754 


72 
1 


86 
1 


81.258 

127.828 

2,144 

486 

16 


110,306 

137.  320 

2,144 

486 

16 


74 
93 
100 
100 
100 


21 
54 


18 
100 


389 

738 


,326 
21 


9.014 
1,893 


1.047 


420 


2,275 


11.289 

l.ti43 


11.2a9 

5.535 
750 


100 
34 


20 


NA 


3.086 
2.556 
4,829 
4,148 
NA 


4.594 

2  243 

1.910 

544 

NA 


7.795 
5,000 
8.691 
5,659 
814 


1,877 


1.104 


16 


2,997 


2,206 
363 


1,054 
114 


461 


3,731 
479 


10,  792 
5,000 

12,422 

6,133 

E14 


10, 792 
22,673 
32. 561 
13,364 
814 


IM 
22 
38 
46 

100 


28 


30 

8 

100 


Total  (added).. 
Total  (ICNAF). 


63 
63 


173,380 
173,380 


66,431 
66, 431 


292, 708 
292, 754 


62.  784 
62, 784 


32  339 

32,  339 


14,425 

14,425 


113,9*5 
113, 9<» 


406.668 
406,714 


1.016.139 

1,016,185 


44J 


30 


>  Includes,  according  to  source,  52.950  tons  of  fish  caught  in  unknown  divisions  of  subarea  5 
(however,  subtraction  of  the  sum  of  the  totals  of  division  5Y,  5Ze  and  5Zw  fioni  the  total  of  subarea 
5  amounts  to  52,880  tons). 

2  Includes,  according  to  source,  4,412  tons  ot  tish  caught  in  unknown  divisions  of  subarea  6 


(270  tons  ol  silver  hake.  10  tons  el  yellowtail  flounifer.  195  tons  cf  red  t-ake.  1.670  tons  ot  herring 
14  tons  of  bluehsh,  2,241  tons  of  mackerel,  10  tons  cf  other  hsh,  and  2  tons  of  squid). 

Source;  ICNAF  Statistical  Bulletin,  vol.  21,  1971. 


TABLE  16 -SOVIET,  EAST  EUROPEAN  AND  CUBAN  FISHERIES  CATCH  OFF  ATLANTIC  COAST,  1971 

(In  metiic  tonsl 


ICNAF  Si 

barea  5 

ICNAF  Subarea  6 

South 

OlCape 

Hatleras 

Total,  eft 
U.S.  ccas! 

Species 

5Y 

5Ze 

5Zw 

Total 

6A 

68 

6C 

Total 

Cod 

Haddock 

"'.'. r 

1,208 

521 

3,296 

81 
53 
17 

1,441 

603  .. 

75 

24 

2 

101  .. 

1,542 

603 

Redfish. 

3,494  .. 

3,494 

Halibut. 

Silver  hake : 

53 

53,973 

388 

22 

227 

793 

903 

663 

1,830 

2,291 

900 

5,852 

11,574 
252 

326" 

707 

1,100 

308 

838 

17 

2.315 

11,577 

83, 699 
840  .. 

5,339 

1,76S 

362 

7,736  .. 

91  4-j 

American  plaice. 

840 

Greenland  halibut 

21  .. 

Summer  flounder 

843 

946 
2,714 
1,056 
3,644  ... 

61  .. 
112 
114 
923 

2."; 

2 
21  .. 

8" 

61  .. 
114 

904 
2,060 
2.838 

2  eio 

i.<Ai 
8  C13 

3  741 
36,319 

Winter  flounder ■. 

Witch  

Yellowtail 

Angler 

.".'.'.'. 4;76r 

124  .. 
954  .. 

Pollock 

3,553 
26, 816 

886  ... 

886  .. 
188  .. 
9  503 

Ocean  pout 

188 

Red  hake 

9,224 

81 

3 

Grenadier 

Sculpin - 

Scup    . .  . 

443 

74 

422 
148 

1,095 
276 

358 

262 

^348 

85  .. 
460 
239 

"• 31" 

205 

443  .. 
773  .. 
792  .. 

1.  558 
1,049 

792 

Searobin  .   .        ..        

White  hake 

Wolffish 

Ground  fish,  n.s 

57 

138,418 

63,936 

2,144  . 

62 

6  . 

2 

2,825 

1,740 

10 

3,126 

2,559 

15,864 

4,228 

14 

9,740 

38,219 

71 
155,238 
113,397 
2,144  ... 

36 
21,811 
96,800 

21  ... 
14,029 
116,117 

2.988" 

13.913 

57 

128 
I9S  736 

Herring 

2,257 
72 

40, 498  . . . 
229.071  ... 

M,ickerel 

342'46<i 

Atlantic  saury 

2.145 
51J 
21 

Eutterfish 

232 

9,489" 

21 

401 
6 

2  ... 
13,613 
1,895  ... 

81 
•2  ... 

3.730  "" 

30  . 
3,296"" 

l" 
2.3S8  " 

Ill 



Bluelish _ 

2  ... 

Tunas     

. 

Argentine 

7 

23.  Ci7 
1,895 

Cipelin 

.'.'..'"' 4  "" 

Dogfish 

181 
4,594 
2,243 
3,681 

544 

195 

7,835 

5,003 

21,511 

5,739 

814  ... 

128 
1,877 

215  ... 
6,771 

373 

364 
1,104 

8,20i" 
114 

67 
16 

974 

559  ... 
2,997  ... 

754 
10  83' 

Sharks. 

"27" 

Skates.. 

215  .. 

5  218 

0.  fish,  n.s.....  

15,956  ... 

37  4(7 

Squid     

489  ... 

6.228 
814 

Shellfish : 

Total  (added) 

7,182 

308,351 
308.374 

98.666 
98, 674 

467,033 
467.110 

149,  734 
149, 787 

145, 955 
145,955 

20.958 
20,958 

321  044 

788,  («: 
788: ill 

Total  (ICNAF) 

7,182 

321.112  .  . 

Table  17. — U.S.  Percentage  of  Atlantic 
Catch 

In  1960,  the  U.S.  was  taking  93  +  %  of  Us 
offshore  resources,  with  the  remainder  being 
taken  by  Canada. 

In  1971,  the  U.S.  was  taking  only  about 
50%  of  the  total  catch. 


Georges  Bank:  1960.  US.  took  lOOCi ;  1970, 
US.  took  15';  . 

Southern  New  England:  1960  U.S.  took 
100-:;;  1970,  U.S.  took  20'; . 

Gulf  of  Maine:  1960,  U.S.  took  96 '^;  ;  1971, 
U.S.  took  847,. 

Mid  AUantlc  Bight:  1963,  U.S.  took  lOC^l; 
1971,  U.S.  took  68%. 


Report  on  Foreign  Fishing  Orr  U.S.  Coasts 
(April    1973)  * 
Summary:  The  number  of  foreign  fishin*; 
vessels  sighted  by  the  National  Marine  Fish- 

•  Prepared  by  the  International  Activities 
Staff  of  the  National  Marine  Fiiheries  Serv- 
ice. Washington,  O.C. 
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erles  Service  (NMFS)  surveillance  patrols, 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  remained  stable  at  about  640  vessels, 
the  same  as  in  March  1973.  Table  1  shows  the 
detailed  composition  of  foreign  fleets  by 
country  and  vessel  type. 

The  largest  concentration  of  foreign  ves- 
sels in  April  was  off  Alaska,  where  their  num- 
ber continued  to  increase,  but  only  slightly 
(from  323  vessels  in  March  to  336  in  April). 
During  March,  it  doubled  due  to  a  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  Japanese  Ashing  operations  (see 
March  1973  monthly  report),  which  also  re- 
mained the  largest  in  April  <  188  vessels) .  The 
Japanese  were  taking  primarily  Alaska  pol- 
lock and  Bering  Sea  crab;  smaller  fisheries 
for  Pacific  ocean  perch  and  sablefish  were 
conducted  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska.  Soviet  ef- 
fort also  increased,  from  124  vessels  in  March 
to  146  In  April:  however,  since  the  increase 
was  in  the  number  of  large  stern  factory  and 
freezer  trawlers,  rather  than  in  mediimi 
trawlers,  the  expanded  fishing  effort  was 
greater  than  the  figures  alone  suggest.  It 
should  be  noted  that  a  Soviet  stern  trawler 
may  catch  .several  times  the  amoimt  of  fish 


that  one  of  their  medium  trawlers  can.  In 
April,  Soviet  fishermen  caught  herring, 
flounders,  ocean  perch,  shrimp,  and  various 
groundfish  species.  Figure  1  shows  the  fishing 
grounds  of  the  foreign  fleets.  On  May  1,  NMFS 
Regional  Director  Rietze  met  with  the  Soviet 
Fleet  Commander  to  discuss  the  prevention 
of  conflicts  between  the  Soviet  mobile  trawl 
gear  and  U.S.  fixed  gear  near  Kodiak  Island. 

Off  the  Pacific  Northwest,  only  one  single 
Japanese  longliner  was  sighted  fishing.  The 
NMFS  fishery  surveillance  personnel  in 
Alaska,  however,  reported  that  some  Soviet 
vessels  began  moving  southward  towards  the 
Washington  coast  in  late  April.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  in  May,  the  Soviet  will  begin  a 
large-scale  fishery  for  Pacific  hake  off  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  as  thev  have  done  since 
1966. 

Off  central  California,  a  fleet  of  about  20 
Soviet  trawlers  suddenly  appeared  to  fish  for 
hake.  It  is  not  known  whether  these  vessels 
were  part  of  the  Soviet  fleet  operating  off 
Alaska,  or  whether  they  came  directly  from 
the  Soviet  Uxiion. 

Foreign  fishing  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  was 


minimal— only  3  Cuban  shrimp  boats  were 
sighted. 

In  the  Northwest  Atlantic,  off  New  England 
states  and  in  the  Mid-Atlantic  Bight,  the 
number  of  foreign  vessels  decreased  some- 
what (to  280  vessels)  from  the  high  March 
level  (312  vessels).  The  principal  species 
sought  by  foreign  fishermen  were  mackerel, 
sea  herring  and  Atlantic  hakes,  but  they  were 
observed  taking  also  other  species,  such  as 
argentine,  scup,  sea  robin,  flounder,  and 
squid.  Figures  6  and  6  show  in  greater  detail 
country  catches  by  species  and  locality. 
Mexico  and  Venezuela,  each  for  the  first  time, 
deployed  2  trawlers  on  Georges  Bank,  bring- 
ing the  number  of  countries  which  fished  off 
the  U.S.  Atlantic  coast  in  April  1973  to  10. 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Japan  continue  to  fish  off 
New  England  and  mid-Atlantic  states  with 
more  vessels  than  during  1972.  Several  vio- 
lation .  of  ICNAF  conservation  regulations  by 
Soviet  fishermen  were  reported. 

Estimates  of  April  1973  fish  and  shellfish 
catches  made  by  foreign  fleets  on  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  adjacent  to  the  United  States 
are  not  available. 


TABLE  1      FOREIGN  FISHERY  VESSELS  OPERATING  OF/  U  S  COASTS  DURING  APRIL  1973  (EXCLUDING  DUPLICATE  SIGHTINGS):  BY  TYPE  OF  VESSEL  AND  COUNTRY 


Fis)iin|  grounds 


Olt  Pacific  coast: 
on  Alaska: 
Japan.. 
Soviet  Union  . 
Republic  of  Korea 

Total...  . 

0«  Pacific  f^ortlrwest : 

Japan  

Soviet  Union.. 
Other 

Total 

Off  California: 
Soviet  Union 
Japan  . 

Total.  .  . 

I"  (lie  Gulf  of  Mexico: 

IMeiican . 

Cuban 

Soviet 

Japanese 

Other 

Total 

Of  Atlantic  coast: 
Soviet  Union 
Poland 

fast  Germany 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
Bulgaria    . . 
Romania 
SpBiii   . 
Japan 
Italy 
M?icio 
Canada 
Other  (Venezuela). 

Total 

Grand  total   . 


Stern  trawlers' 


T---= 


35 

41 

1 

77 


17 

17 


89 

14 

7 

7 
6 
13 
7 
I 
2 


I4fi 

240 


Medium 
trawlers  - 


94 

79 


173 


31 
17 
12 


10 
1 


71 
249 


Other  fishing 
vessels 

Processing  and 

transport 

vessels 

Support 
vessels  ■ 

Research 
vessels  ♦ 

41- 

r 

17 
15 

32 

1  . 
7 

.. 

42 

J 

4 

3 

'29 


18 

5 
2 


'2 
31 
78 


26 
58 


4 

12 


1  liKludes  all  clashes  of  stern  factory  and  stern  Ireeier  trawlers. 

:  Includes  all  classes  of  rr.edium  side  tra.vlers  (nonrefngeraled.  relngerdteil.  and  freezer  trawl- 
ers). 
•  Includes  fuel  and  water  earners,  lug',  carjjo  vessels,  etc. 


« Includes  exploratory,  research  and  enforcement  (E)  vessels. 
'  Rigged  as  purse  seiners. 
'•  Pail  trawlers. 


Total 


188 

146 

2 

336 


24 
I 

25 


173 
36 
21 

8 
6 
23 
7 
2 
2 


280 
645 


TABLE  2.-  FOREIGN  FISHERY  VESSELS  OPERATING  pFF  THE  U.S.  ATLANTIC  COAST  DURING  APRIL  1973  (EXCLUDING  DUPLICATE  SIGHTINGS);  BY  TYPE  OF  VESSEL  AND  COUNTRY 


Fishing  ground'. 


on  New  England  (ICNAF  subarea  5) 

Soviet  Union 

Poland 

East  Germany 

Bulgaria • 

Romania 

Cuba 

Fe::Ierai  Republic  of  Germany... 


Stern  trawlers ' 

Medrtiin 
trawlers  - 

11 
10 
5  . 

Other  hshing 
vessels 

Processing  and 

transport 

vessels 

Support 
vessels  ■ 

Research 
vessels ' 

Total 

59 
9 
2 

•29 

9 

3 

1 

112 
20 
8 
3 

1  .... 

: 
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Processing  and 

" 

Medium 

Other  Gehing 

transport 

Support 

Research 

ToM 

Fishing  grounds 

StemtrMvlerj' 

trawlers' 

vesseU 

vessels 

vessels) 

vessels* 

2 

1  . 

1  _ 

3 
1 

Spain •■    • 

Japan 
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Off  the  Southern  Atlantic  coVst  (from  Cape  Hatteras  to  Florida): 
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» Includes  all  classes  of  stern  factory  and  stern  freezer  trawlers. 

« Includes  all  classes  of  medium  side  trawlers  (nonretngerated,  refrigerated,  and  freezer  trawl- 

ers) 

« includes  fuel  and  water  carriers,  tugs,  cargo  vessels,  etc. 


1  Includes  exploratory,  research  and  enforcement  (E)  vessels. 
>  Rigged  as  purse  seiners. 
'  Pair  trawlers. 


OFF  ALASKA* 

A  total  of  336  individual  vessels  from 
Japan  (188),  the  Soviet  Union  (146),  and 
the  Republic  of  Korea  (2)  engaged  In  fish- 
eries off  Alaska  In  April,  This  was  13  vessels 
more  than  In  March  1973  and  39  vessels  more 
than  in  AprU  1972. 

Soviet:  The  146  Individual  Soviet  vessels 
Included  79  medium  trawlers,  41  stem  trawl- 
ers, 15  processing  and  transport  vessels,  7 
support  ships,  and  4  research  trawlers.  The 
number  of  Soviet  vessels  present  simulta- 
neously decreased  from  130  in  early  April  to 
87  at  month's  end.  That  was  a  much  sharper 
decline  than  in  April  1972  when  the  number 
of  vessels  present  simultaneously  varied  from 
134  In  early  April  to  114  at  the  month's  end. 
The  larger  number  of  vessels  observed  in 
1972  was  due  to  the  greater  effort  in  the 
herring,  flounder  and  pollock  fisheries  In  the 
Bering  Sea. 

The  trawl  fishery  for  groundfish  along  the 
edge  of  the  Bering  Sea  Continental  Shelf 
from  north  of  the  Fox  Islands  to  northwest 
of  the  Pribilof  Islands  (see  fig.  1)  Increased 
sharply  In  early  April.  The  fleet  increased 
from  15  trawlers  and  1  refrigerated  transport 
In  early  April  to  47  trawlers  and  2  refrig- 
erated transports  by  mid-month,  primarUy 
as  a  result  of  shifting  of  vessels  from  the 
central  Bering  Sea  herring  fishery.  The  fleet 
declined  again  to  23  trawlers  and  2  refrig- 
erated transports  in  late  April  when  the 
Soviet  vessels  began  moving  southward  to- 
wards the  Pacific  Northwest, 

The  Soviet  flounder  fishery  off  Kodiak 
Island  In  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  declined  steadily 
In  April  from  32  vessels  early  In  the  month 
to  18  by  month's  end.  The  fleet  concentrated 
on  the  outer  grounds  of  Chiniak  Gully  In 
early  April  and  then  expanded  the  flshUig 
area  both  east  and  west  on  outer  Albatross 
Bank  as  the  month  progressed  (see  fig.  1 ) . 

The  Pacific  Ocean  perch  fishery  in  the 
Gulf  of  Alaska  was  small.  Only  3  to  4  trawl- 
ers fished  this  species  in  mid-month  on  the 
'Vakutat  grounds  in  the  eastern  Gulf, 


•  Information  supplied  by  the  Regional 
Divisions  of  Enforcement  and  Surveillance 
of  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
(published  in  the  order  received). 


The  herring  fleet  In  the  central  Bering  Sea 
decreased  sharply  In  early  April  from  66  to 
44  vessels  and  moved  westward  to  the  edge 
of  the  Continental  Shelf  where  It  also  fished 
for  Alaska  pollock.  By  the  end  of  April,  the 
entire  fleet  was  centered  along  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf  edge  and  pollock  was  the  pre- 
dominant species  sought. 

The  shrimp  fishery  east  of  the  Shumagin 
Islands  In  the  western  Gulf  of  Alaska  in- 
volved 8  to  10  medium  trawlers  and  2  sup- 
port ships  during  the  first  three  weeks  of 
April  and  then  ended.  By  comparison,  the 
1972  Gulf  shrimp  fishery-  ended  In  eiirly 
April.  That  expedition,  however.  Involved 
about  twice  the  number  of  trawlers  and 
began  at  least  a  month  earlier  than  the  1973 
fishery. 

Japanese:  The  188  individual  Japanese  ves- 
sels Included  94  medium  trawlers,  35  stern 
trawlers,  32  crab  pot  vessels,  9  longliners,  17 
processing  and  transport  vessels,  and  1  sup- 
port ship.  The  number  of  vessels  present 
simultaneously  varied  between  182  and  188. 
Tliat  was  an  increase  from  April  1972  when 
the  number  varied  between  156  and  162.  Tlie 
larger  effort  In  1973  was  primarUy  in  the 
Bering  Sea  pollock  fishery. 

The  ocean  perch  fleet  In  the  Gulf  of  Alaska 
Included  12  to  15  stern  trawlers  and  up  to 
3  support  ships.  Tlie  fishery  ranged  from 
southeastern  Alaska  to  the  Shumagin  Islands, 
with  most  effort  between  Kodiak  and  the 
Shumagin  Islands  (see  fig.  1). 

Twenty  stern  trawlers,  supported  by  2 
transport  vessels  fished  for  groundfish 
(Alaska  pollock  and  other  species)  along  the 
edge  of  the  Continental  Shelf  In  the  Bering 
Sea.  The  fleet  was  widespread  from  the  Fox 
Islands  In  the  eastern  Aleutians  to  north- 
west of  tlie  Pribilof  Islands  in  the  Central 
Berliig  Sea. 

Five  factoryshlp  fleets  in  the  Bering  Sea 
continued  fishitig  for  Alaska  pollock.  The 
fleets  were  concentrated  north  of  the  Unlmak 
Pass  in  the  eastern  Bering  Sea  in  early  April. 
Later,  they  began  dispersing  and  by  the  end 
of  April  were  scattered  from  the  Unimak  Pass 
to  northwest  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  the 
central  Bering  Sea.  This  pattern  of  fishbig 
was  similar  to  those  observed  during  the  past 


years   except   that   In   1073   the   factor.vstip 
fleets  arrived  earlier. 

The  number  of  longliners  fishing  for  sable- 
fish  m  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  Increased  from  7 
to  8;  they  were  widespread  from  the  coast  of 
southeastern  Alaska  to  the  Shumagin  Islands. 
Another  longliner  fished  for  sablefish  along 
the  Fox  Islands  in  the  eastern  Aleutians  in 
mid-April. 

The  two  Japanese  crab  motherships,  sup- 
porting 33  catcher  vessels,  remained  centered 
on  the  traditional  grounds  north  of  Unimak 
Island  in  the  eastern  Beruig  Sea.  Two  other 
vessels,  apparently  conducting  reconnaissance 
operations,  continued  fishing  off  the  Pribilof 
Islands. 

Repriblic  of  Korea:  Two  South  Korean  ves- 
sels, a  stern  trawler  and  a  longliner.  engaged 
In  fisheries  off  .\laska  in  April.  The  longlmer." 
which  began  fishing  In  late  March,  contlnxied 
fishing  for  sablefish  off  the  coast  of  south- 
eastern Alaska.  The  stern  trawler  arrived  in 
mid-April  and  fished  for  cx^ean  perch  off 
the  Yakutat  grounds  in  the  eastern  Gulf. 

Meeting  uith  the  Soviet  Fishinci  Fleet 
Commander:  After  more  than  a  month  of 
arrangements,  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  Regional  Director,  H.  ITietze.  headed 
a  team  of  Government  officials  and  fishermen 
representatives  to  a  meeting  with  the  Soviet 
Fleet  Commander  Genadil  Ibragumov.  The 
meeting  was  held  aboard  the  Coast  Guard 
Cutter  Confidence  in  Womens  Bay  near 
Kodiak.  .^lObka  on  May  1.  The  Soviets  began 
fishing  for  flounder  and  pollock  about  40 
miles  east  of  Kodiak  Island  during  January. 
Potential  for  conflict  between  fixed  U.S.  tan- 
ner crab  gear  and  mobile  Soviet  trawfs  has 
existed  for  the  past  three  months.  The  poten- 
tial for  conflict  would  hav«>  uicreased  drasti- 
cally with  the  opening  of  the  halibut  season 
in  this  area  on  May  10.  The  objecti'.e  of 
the  meeting  was  to  exchange  information 
which  might  aid  In  avoiding  such  conflict. 
The  Fleet  Commander  mdicated  that  the  So- 
viets had  decided  to  switch  the  vessels,  fish- 
ing off  Kodiak,  to  the  Bering  Sea  within  the 
next  few  days,  thus  greatly  reducing  poten- 
tial for  gear  conflict.  The  decision  was  appar- 
ently taken  prior  Ui  the  May  1  meeting.  The 
flotinder  fleet  might  return  to  the  Kodiak  aiea 
next  winter  depending  on  Bering  Sea  iie  con- 
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ditlons.  according  to  the  Fleet  Commander. 
On  another  matter.  Mr.  Ibragumov  advised 
that  the  Soviets  would  not  be  sending  a  crab 
fishing  fleet  to  the  Bering  Sea  this  year.  Al- 
though this  was  expected  since  the  Soviet 
crab  effort  usually  begins  before  May,  and 
since  no  crab  vessels  were  sighted  in  1973,  it 
is  contrary  to  statements  made  by  the  Soviets 
at  the  bilateral  negotiations  in  Moscow  dur- 
ing February  1973.  The  Soviets  did  indicate 
then  that  a  crab  fishing  fleet  would  be  sent 
to  the  Bering  Sea  to  fish  only  with  pots  in 
accordance  with  the  current  U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
crab  agreement. 

Foreign  Fishery  Patrols:  The  Alaska  En- 
forcement and  Surveillance  Division  In  April 
conducted  29  foreign  fi.shery  patrols  in  co- 
operation with  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  No  vio- 
lations of  U.S.  fishing  laws  or  agreements 
were  observed.  A  total  of  949  foreign  vessels 
was  sighted,  and  a  South  Korean  and  7  Jap- 
anese vessels  were  boarded.  Five  Japanese 
vessels  entered  Alaskan  ports  for  medical  as- 
sistance, refuge  from  storms,  and  shelter 
from  rough  seas  to  transfer  supplies. 

OFF  THE   PACIFIC   NORTHWEST 

Japanese:  A  single  Japanese  longliner  was 
sighted  off  the  Washington  coast  during  the 
first  week  of  April  and  off  the  Oregon  coast 
thereafter.  This  vessel  had  fish  pots  aboard. 
The  catch  consisted  of  sabieflsh.  black  cod 
and  various  flatfish.  (By  comparison.  1  Japa- 
nese longliner  was  sighted  during  April  1972) . 

OFT  THE  SOtrrH  ATLANTIC  AND  CULF  OF  MEXICO 

COASTS 

Three  Cuban  vessels  were  sighted  fishing  off 
tlie  southern  coast  in  April  (see  table  1). 

Off  Texas:  Three  Cuban  shrimp  trawlers 
(built  In  Spain)  were  sighted  fishing  off  Rock 
Port.  Texas,  on  April  27  by  a  Coast  Ouard  air- 
craft (see  fig.  3).  The  vessels  had  previously 
been  reported  by  the  U.S.  Border  Patrol.  This 
is  the  first  report  of  Cuban  shrimpers  off 
Texas  since  September.  1971  when  4  Cuban 
trawlers  were  grounded  off  Aransas  Pass  dur- 
ing a  hurricane. 

OFF   CALIFORNIA 

Soviet:  A  total  of  23  Soviet  fishing  vessels 
fished  off  the  coast  of  California  in  the  last 
week  of  April. 

One  exploratory  side  trawler  was  sighted 
operating  35  nautical  miles  west  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  the  first  week  of  April.  It  moved  north 
during  the  second  week  to  a  point  25  nautical 
miles  south  of  Pt.  Arena  (see  fig.  4).  Sixteen 
Mayakovskiy-class  large  stern  factory  trawl- 
ers and  one  Atlantik-class  stern  freezer  trawl- 
er joined  the  exploratory  vessel  in  the  third 
week  of  April  to  fish  25-45  miles  south  of 
Pt,  Arena. 

The  entire  fleet  moved  southward  during 
the  last  week  of  April  to  heavily  fish  30  miles 
southwest  of  San  Francisco.  Five  additional 
side  trawlers  moved  into  an  area  55  miles 
northwest  of  San  Francisco  during  the  same 
week  to  bring  the  total  number  of  Soviet 
fishing  vessels  off  California  to  23  at  the  end 
of  the  month.  Catches  of  Pacific  hake  were 
sighted  during  enforcement  patrols;  one  In- 
cidental haul  of  mixed  rockfish  species  was 
also  recorded. 

One  stern  trawler  (i4/cfcsei  Makhalin)  re- 
quested the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  to  help  In  the 
medical  evacuation  of  a  sick  fisherwoman. 
who  was  admitted  to  a  Public  Health  Service 
Hospital  on  April  23. 

The  Soviet  research  trawler  Kamenskoie 
returned  off  the  California  coast  as  part  of 
the  current  US-USSR  cooperative  fisheries 
research.  The  last  part  of  the  cruise,  an 
acoustical  survey  run  from  Monterey  Bay, 
California  to  Magdalena  Bay.  Baja  Califor- 
nia, Mexico,  was  concluded  on  April  24.  The 
Kamenskoie  returned  north  and  rendez- 
voused on  April  26  with  the  National  Ma- 
rine Fisheries  Service  research  vessel  David 
Starr  Jordan  off  Santa  Catalina  Island,  to 
remove  the  U.S.  observer  and  his  research 
gear.  The  Soviet   research   vessel   then   de- 


parted northward  to  continue  Independent 
research  work. 

Japanese:  One  Japanese  longline-gUlnet 
vessel  {Cyosei  Maru  No.  8)  entered  Los  An- 
geles harbor  on  AprU  II,  1973  to  obtaia  medi- 
cal treatment  for  a  sick  crewman.  The  ves- 
sel is  fishing  off  Baja  California,  Mexico  for 
tile  fish  with  anchor  gillnet*  set  at  depths  of 
150  meters.  It  will  return  to  Ban  Pedro,  Cali- 
fornia in  May  to  pick  up  new  gillnets  which 
will  be  deliverer  by  air  freight  from  Japan. 

OFF    -iAWAn 

In  April  1973,  a  total  of  58  Japane.se 
fishing  vessels  called  at  the  Hawaiian  ports  of 
Honolulu  and  Kahului.  Information  received 
from  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
regional  representative  in  Hawaii  indicates 
that  Japanese  fishing  activity  off  the  Leeward 
Islands  in  1973  may  not  reach  the  level  of 
activity  seen  in  1972  unless  their  coastal  fish- 
ery is  once  again  poor.  The  Japanese  fishing 
vessels,  calling  at  Hawaiian  ports,  are  stop- 
ping primarily  for  fuel,  water  and  rest  and 
recreation.  They  have  been  doing  so  for  some 
time. 

IN    THE    NORTHWEST    ATLANTIC 

A  total  of  280  individual  foreign  fishing 
and  support  vessels  fron.  the  Soviet  Union 
(173  vessels),  Poland  (36),  East  Germany 
(21),  Bulgaria  (8),  Romania  (6),  Spain  (23), 
Japan  (7),  Italy  (2),  Mexico  (2),  and  Vene- 
zuela (2)  was  sighted  off  the  New  England 
and  Middle  Atlantic  coast  during  April  1973. 
The  number  of  vessels  was  about  9  percent 
(32  vessels)  less  than  In  March  1973  and  15 
percent  (49  vessels)  less  than  In  AprU  1972. 
A  26-percent  (31  vessels)  decrease  in  the 
number  of  Soviet  stern  trawlers  accounted 
for  most  of  the  April  decrease.  It's  believed 
that  many  of  these  trawlers  have  shifted 
northward  to  fishing  grounds  off  Nova  Scotia, 
Newfoundland,  and  Labrador.  Displaying 
their  traditional  seasonal  withdrawal,  the 
Japanese  fleets  decreased  by  50  percent  from 
14  vessels  to  7.  Fishing  effort  by  other  coun- 
tries showed  little  change  compared  with  the 
previous  month. 

The  Soviet  fleet  was  the  largest  foreign 
fleet  with  weekly  concentrations  of  140-150 
vessels.  Individual  vessels  sighted  totaled  173 
(213  in  April  1972)  and  included  89  medium 
freezer  and  factory  stern  trawlers,  60  medium 
side  trawlers  (29  of  which  were  rigged  as 
purse  seiners),  5  factory  base  ships.  13  re- 
frigerated fish  carriers  and  supply  vessels,  2 
fuel  and  water  carriers,  2  tugs,  and  2  fisheries 
enforcement  vessels  (1  of  which  has  been 
designated  as  the  ICNAF  International  In- 
spection vessel). 

OFF   SOUTHERN    NEW   ENGLAND  AND  ON  CEORGES 
BANK 

SoiHet:  Several  fleets,  totaling  about  120 
vessels,  were  dispersed  from  south  of  Block 
Island,  Rhode  Island  and  Nantucket  Island 
onto  the  eastern  and  northern  slopes  of 
Georges  Bank  (see  fig.  5  and  6). 

The  largest  Soviet  fieet  (55-60  vessels) ,  in- 
cluding both  stern  trawlers  and  side  trawl- 
ers, was  divided  into  several  groups.  They 
were  dispersed  along  the  30  and  50  fathom 
curves  from  south  of  Block  Island  to  south 
and  southeast  of  Nantucket  Island.  About 
20  of  the  vessels  in  this  group,  fishing  the 
Inner  shoals  southeast  of  Nantucket  Island 
(30-40  fathoms),  were  medium  side  trawlers 
rigged  as  purse  seiners.  Their  arrival  was 
about  one  month  earlier  than  in  previous 
years.  Moderate  catches  of  herring  and  per- 
haps mackerel  were  at  times  seen  in  the  nets 
and  on  deck.  Factoryships  anchored  nearby 
were  occasionally  seen  with  large  amounts  of 
fish  heaped  in  open  deck  storage  bins. 

Vessels  engaged  in  conventional  trawl  fish- 
ing were  observed  with  moderate  catches  of 
herring,  mackerel,  and  red  hake.  Herring  and 
mackerel  catches  appeared  to  improve  con- 
siderably as  the  month  progre.s.sed. 

A  second  large  group  of  34  Soviet  vessels 
(stern  trawlers  and  side  trawlers)  fished 
along  th«  southwest  part  of  Georges  Bank 


between  Hydrographer  and  Lydonia  Canyons 
(see  fig.  5) .  Catches  were  Identified  as  mostly 
herring,  mackerel,  and  red  hake.  Included  In 
this  group  were  about  10  medium  trawlers 
rigged  as  purse  seiners.  Herring  and  mackerel 
were  seen  occasionally  In  the  nets  and  on 
deck.  The  stern  trawlers  were  taking  mostly 
red  hake,  and  some  herring  toward  month's 
end. 

Early  in  April.  15-20  Soviet  stern  trawlers 
fished  briefly  in  the  deep  channel  separating 
Georges  and  Browns  Bank  about  120-150 
miles  northeast  of  Cape  Cod  (see  fig.  5). 
Limited  catches  were  mostly  hakes  and  ar- 
gentines. 

Polish:  A  total  of  36  individual  vessels  (14 
stern  trawlers,  17  large  side  trawlers,  1  fac- 
tory base  ship,  and  4  fish  transports)  was 
sighted.  This  was  only  slightly  less  than  the 

39  vessels  sighted  in  March  1973  but  29  ves- 
sels less  than  in  April  1972.  During  the 
month,  about  15-20  vessels  fished  along  the 

40  and  50  fathom  curves  south  of  Block  and 
Nantucket  Islands.  Moderate  to  heavy  catch 
of  herring  and  mackerel,  especially  late  in 
the  month,  were  observed. 

East  German:  A  total  of  21  vessels  (7  stern 
trawlers.  12  side  trawlers,  and  2  fish  trans- 
ports) was  sighted — compared  to  19  in  March 
1973  and  27  In  AprU  1972.  The  8  vessels 
sighted  off  southern  New  England  fished 
among  the  Soviet  and  Polish  fleets  south 
of  Block  and  Nantucket  Islands  (see  fig.  5). 
Moderate  and  heavy  catches  of  herring 
(heaviest  late  in  the  month)   were  observed. 

Bulgarian:  A  total  of  8  vessels  (7  stern 
trawlers  and  1  fish  transport)  was  sighted — 
compared  to  9  in  March  1973  and  7  in  April 
1972.  Tliree  of  these  vessels  shifted  in  and 
out  of  the  mid-Atlantic  area.  Herring  and 
mackerel  were  observed  occasionally. 

Romanian:  A  total  of  6  stern  trawlers  was 
sighted,  one  of  which  fished  late  in  the 
month  among  other  foreign  fleets  off  south- 
ern New<||ngland  (see  fig.  6) . 

Japanese:  A  total  of  7  stern  trawlers  was 
sighted  in  AprU  (compared  to  14  in  March 
1973  and  6  in  AprU  1972).  Only  one  vessel 
was  sighted  fishing  among  large  foreign 
fleets  between  Marthas  Vineyard  arfd  Nan- 
tucket Island.  No  catches  were  noted. 

Spanish:  A  total  of  23  vessels  (13  stern 
trawlers  and  10  side  trawlers)  was  sighted 
compared  to  26  in  March  1973  and  5  in  April 
1972.  Three  of  these  vessels  fished  briefly 
early  In  the  month  along  the  100  fathom 
curve  between  Marthas  Vineyard  and  Nan- 
tucket before  moving  Into  the  Mid-Atlantic 
Bight.  Principal  catch  is  known  to  be  squid. 

Italy:  Two  vessels  (1  stern  trawler  and  1 
side  trawler)  were  sighted — compared  to  7 
in  March  1973.  One  of  these  vessels  fished 
off  southern  New  England  among  Spanish 
and  Japanese  vessels.  Squid  is  believed  to  be 
the  principal  catch. 

Enforcement  of  ICNAF  Closed  Areas:  On 
AprU  9,  1973  during  a  Joint  Canadian-US. 
fishery  patrol,  2  Mexican  and  2  Venezuelan 
vessels  were  sighted  fishing  within  closed 
area  B  (see  fig.  5  for  detaUs).  Radio  com- 
munications were  established  with  the  Ven- 
ezuelan pair  trawlers  Alitan  and  Denton 
and  the  captains  were  advised  of  the  ICNAF 
closed  areas.  The  Venezuelan  captains  agreed 
to  comply  and  further  agreed  to  contact  the 
Mexican  stern  trawlers  Patachin  and  Matla- 
mani  fishing  nearby.  Chartlets  showing 
closed  areas  were  passed  by  heavy  line  to  the 
Denton.  All  four  vessels  hauled  in  their  gear 
and  cleared  the  area. 

This  is  the  first  report  that  either  of  these 
countries  has  engaged  in  fishing  on  Georges 
Bank.  Like  the  Spaniards,  it  is  believed  that 
the  Mexicans  and  the  Venezuelans  were 
seeking  mainly  large  cod. 

IN    THE    MID-ATLANTIC    BIGHT 

Soviet:  Soviet  fi.shlng  by  61  vessels  In  the 
Mid-Atlantic  during  AprU  1973  was  43  per- 
cent (56  vessels)  less  than  the  107  vessels 
sighted  in  March  1973. 
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The  heaviest  fishing  occurred  in  the  first 
half  of  the  month  when  25-30  vessels  (mostly 
side  trawlers  and  various  suppcMt  vessels) 
fished  briefly  near  the  extreme  southern  and 
western  boundary  of  the  "no  fishing"  zone, 
65-75  mUes  off  the  Virginia  coast  (see  fig.  6) . 
Moderate  catches  were  mostly  herring  and 
mackerel.  Incidental  mixed  species  appeared 
to  be  hakes,  scup,  sea  robins,  and  a  few 
flounder. 

North  of  this  area,  30  Soviet  stern  trawlers 
were  widely  dispersed  20-30  mUes  between 
Montauk  Point  and  Moriches  Inlet,  Long 
Island.  Moderate  to  light  catches  were  mostly 
herring  and  mackerel;  some  hakes  were  also 
taken. 

An  estimated  8-10  vessels  were  scattered 
off  New  Jersey  between  Sandy  Hook  and  At- 
lantic City. 

After  mid-month,  only  several  Soviet  ves- 
sels remained  In  the  Mid-Atlantic  off  Long 
Island  and  New  Jersey. 

Polish:  Early  In  the  month  15-20  vessels 
(mostly  side  trawlers)  fished  briefiy  in  a 
small  area  off  the  Virginia  coast  15-20  miles 
east  of  Wachapreague  Inlet.  Moderate  to  light 
catches  were  mostly  herring  and  mackerel. 
Some  scup  and  hakes  were  also  observed 
among  the  catch.  In  the  subsequent  weeks 
most  of  the  Polish  fleet  shifted  northward 
out  of  the  Mid-Atlantic;  only  a  few  vessels 
remained  off  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

East  German:  Throughout  the  month,  6-8 
vessels  fished  in  numerous  areas  along  the 
New  Jersey  to  Virginia  coast.  Considerable 
fishing  time  by  these  vessels  was  spent  In 
the  Mid-Atlantic  "no  fishing"  zone  both 
prior  to  and  after  AprU  15th  (see  fig.  6) .  Mod- 
erate catches  were  herring  and  mackerel. 
Near  month's  end,  most  vessels  shifted  north- 
ward to  waters  off  southern  New  England. 

Bulgarian:  Four  stern  trawlers  fished  al- 
most the  entire  month  within  the  confines 
of  the  Mid-Atlantic  "no  fishing"  zone.  Oc- 
casional support  vessels  were  seen  off  Long 
Island.  Some  catches  of  herring  and  mackerel 
were  noted. 

Romanian:  Six  Romanian  stem  trawlers 
fished  the  entire  month  within  the  "no  fish- 


ing"  zone.   Moderate   catches   were   moetly 
mackerel  and  some  herring. 

On  April  15,  1973,  dvirlng  a  Mid-Atlantic 
enforcement  and  surveUlance  sea  patr<d  of 
the  U.S.C.G.C.  Tamaroa,  radio  contact  was 
made  with  the  Romanian  stern  trawler 
Marea  Neagra  which  was  actively  fishing  in 
the  "no  fishing"  zone.  The  Romanians  re- 
sponded in  English  that  they  "were  per- 
mitted" to  fish  in  the  zone,  but  stated  that 
they  were  aware  of  U.S.  lobster  pot  areas  and 
avoided  them.  They  reported  taking  mostly 
mackerel. 

Japanese:  A  total  of  6  stern  trawlers  fished 
from  south  of  Long  Island  (Hudson  Can- 
yon) to  east  and  southeast  of  Cape  May,  New 
Jersey  (within  the  "no  fishing"  zone).  No 
catches  were  observed. 

Spanish:  A  total  of  20  Spanish  vessels  (11 
stern  trawlers  and  9  side  trawlers)  were 
sighted  off  the  Mid-Atlantic  within  the  "no 
fishing"  zone.  Their  operations  extended 
southward  to  the  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
coasts.  Light  catches  of  squid  and  other 
mixed  species  were  obser^'ed  occasionally. 

Italian:  One  Italian  stern  trawler  was 
sighted  fishing  within  the  Mid-Atlantic  "no 
fishing"  zone  from  south  of  Long  Island 
(Hudson  Canyon)  to  east  and  southeast  of 
Cape  May,  New  Jersey.  The  Italians  are 
known  to  be  fishing  prlmarUy  for  squid. 

U.S./U.S.S.R.-U.S./POLISH   MID-AIXANTIC 
FISHERIES   AGREEMENTS 

During  April  1973,  Soviet  and  Polish  vessels 
were  not  observed  fishing  in  the  "no  fishing" 
zone. 

INTERNATIONAL  INSPECTION 

No  foreign  vessels  were  boarded  under  the 
ICNAF  International  Inspection  Scheme  dur- 
ing AprU  1973. 

ATTEMPTED    COURTEST    VISITATIONS    OP    VESSELS 
OUTSIDE  ICNAF  CONVENTION  AREA 

On  AprU  15,  1973,  two  East  German  stern 
trawlers  Erich  Weinert  {ROS-304)  and  Ru- 
dolf Leonhard  (ROS-311)  declined  courtesy 
Visits  by  a  United  States  Coast  Guard- 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  fishery  en- 
forcement team.  At  the  time  the  request  was 


made,  both  vessels  were  located  within  the 
Mid-Atlantic  "no  fishing"  zone,  40  mUes  east 
ot  Assateague,  Virginia. 

VIOLATIONS  OF  ICNAF  REGULATIONS 

During  the  period  from  March  28  through 
AprU  12,  a  total  of  20  Soviet  stem  factory 
and  freezer  trawlers  was  observed  fishing  in- 
side the  ICNAF  closed  area  B.  Fishing  Inside 
this  closed  area  is  prohibited  dur^g  March 
and  AprU  to  vessels  fishing  with  geSJ^apable 
of  talcing  demersal  species.  This  regulation 
was  put  into  effect  to  protect  the  remaining 
haddock  stocks  which  were  largely  depleted 
in  1965  and  1966  by  Soviet  overflshin%.  .    »- 

The  last  Soviet  violation  was  rejJbrted  on 
AprU  12,  1973.  when  a  U.S.  enforcement  agent 
spotted  7  Soviet  stern  trawlers  in  the  closed 
area  B.  One  of  these  {BMRT-ZB-355)  was 
seen  actively  fishing  with  gear  capable  of 
taking  demersal  species  in  violation  of  ICNAF 
regulations.  The  other  6  were  not  fishing  and 
had  their  gear  on  deck  which  was  clear  of 
fish.  One  oi  the  non-fishing,  steaming  trawl- 
ers, however,  had  its  fish  meal  plant  working, 
an  Indication  that  fish  were  taken  prior  to 
the  observation. 

Note. — U.S.  fishery  surveillance  patrols, 
jointly  conducted  by  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  and  the  Coast  Guard, 
normally  cover  the  fishing  grounds  situated 
on  the  Continental  Shelf  of  the  United 
States.  During  these  patrols,  the  total  num- 
ber of  forelgA  fishery  vessels  is  recorded. 
Each  vessel  is  also  Identified  by  Its  flag,  type, 
and  position. 

In  preparing  the  monthly  summary,  each 
foreign  vessel  is  counted  but  once,  irrespec- 
tive of  how  many  times  it  was  sighted  that 
month  by  the  surveUlance  patrols.  In  other 
words,  duplicate  sightings  of  the  same  ves- 
sel are  eliminated  in  the  monthly  reports. 

During  the  month,  foreign  vessels  con- 
tinuously arrive  at  and  depart  from  the  fish- 
ing grounds  adjacent  to  the  U.S.  coast.  The 
total  monthly  sightings  of  foreign  vessels 
without  duplication  wUl  therefore  always  be 
larger  than  the  number  of  foreign  vessels 
sighted  during  a  shigle  fisheries  surveUlance 
patrol. 


APPENDIX  1 

FISHERY  ENFORCEMENT  AND  SURVEILLANCE  OFF  ALASKA,  APRIL  1973 

FISHERIES  PATROLS 


Patrols 


Type 


Aerial... 
Surface. 


Hours 

Days 

Miles 

t 
Japanese 

(umber  ot  sightings 

Number 

SOVMt 

South  Korean 

25 
« 

173 

52' 

31.036 
13.000 

320 
171 

262 
U4 

10 
2 

Note:  Boardings  ol  foreign  vessels — Japanese,  7;  Soviet,  0;  South  Korean,  1. 


ENTRIES  OF  FOREIGN  VESSELS  INTO 
ALASKA  WATERS  OR  PORTS 


Nationality 

Medical 
assist- 
ance 

Refuge         Other           Total 

Japanese 

Soviet 

2 

1                2                 5 

PATROLS  OF  DESIGNATED 

LOADING  AREAS  IN  THE  CFZ 

Area 

Number  - 
ol  patrols 

Number  of  patrols 
foreign  vessels  sighted 

Japanese             Soviet 

Forrester  Island... 

11  . 

4 
3. 

Kayak  Island 

Afognak  Island 

... 

2 

Scmidi  Islands 

Sanak  Island      ... 

5  . 
5  . 

Unalaska  Island... 
Nunivak  Island    . 

... 

St.  Matthew  Island                        _..    . 

St.  George  Island.. 

... 

2  . 

Total 

... 

30 

2 

.  Note;  Fishery  violations— No  fishery  violations  were  detected 
>n  April. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
1,  1973  the  Senate  approved  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  11,  and  thereby  ex- 
pressed a  policy  of  support  for  our  Na- 
tion's commercial  fisheries.  Today,  I  am 
proud  to  cosponsor  the  first  major  legis- 
lative Step  toward  implementation  of  this 
policy  by  law — the  Interim  Fisheries 
Zone  Extension  and  Management  Act  of 
1973. 

I  have  stood  here  with  frequency  point- 
ing to  violations  of  international  fisheries 
pacts  in  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering 
Sea.  My  colleagues  from  other  coastal 
States  have  reported  similar  incidents. 
We  have  repeatedly  called  for  strong 
measures  to  enforce  these  agreements. 
Despite  our  complaints  and  urgent  re- 
quests, the  agreements  are  continually 
violated  and  oiu-  North  American  fish 
continue  to  be  massively  harvested  by 
foreign  fleets  without  regard  to  the  need 
to  sustain  the  fisheries  resources.  It  is  the 
general  policy   of  our  Government  to 


postpone  action  until  conclusion  of  the 
very  difficult  and  lengthy  negotiations 
of  the  Law  of  the  Seas  Conference.  Un- 
fortunately, the  foreign  governments  are 
not  so  patient. 

In  a  recent  incident  in  my  part  of  the 
world,  three  Japanese  fishing  vessels 
were  spotted  by  a  Coast  Guard  aircraft 
from  Kodiak  Air  Station  taking  salmon 
east  of  the  treaty  abstention  zone.  The 
offenders  abandoned  their  free-fioating 
monofilament  gill  nets,  '•egardless  of  the 
fact  that  these  could  remain  adrift  for 
years,  killing  more  mammals  and  fish. 
Fortunately,  in  this  case,  the  vessels  were 
apprehended  and  the  nets  were  retrieved 
by  our  own  Coast  Guardsmen.  Experi- 
ence, however,  convinces  me  that  what- 
ever penalty  is  imposed  will  not  deter 
continued  Japanese  operations  of  this 
type. 

Carrying  this  one  typical  example  of 
the  foreign  fishery  problem  further.  I 
think   the   following    quotes    from    the 
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March  issue  of  the  National  Fishermen, 
by  the  Pacific  editor,  Richard  H.  Philips, 
illustrates  the  reason  I  am  strongly  ad- 
vocating that  part  of  the  Interim  Fisher- 
ies Zone  Extension  and  Management  Act 
of  1973  which  would  provide  protection 
lor  anadromous  species,  such  as  salmon, 
through  the  full  range  of  their  migration. 
The  quoted  article  deals  with  one  of  the 
most  important  of  Alaskan  fish  runs.  It 
describes  very  well  how  powerless  we 
have  been  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
immature  salmon  on  the  high  seas.  The 
article  follows: 

The  problem  was  brought  about  by  a  lack 
of  knowledge  concerning  the  Bristol  Bay 
salmon  runs.  In  1953.  when  the  International 
Convention  for  the  High  Seas  Fisheries  of 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean  was  brought  into 
lorce,  the  Japanese  agreed  to  abstain  from 
fishing  for  salmon  east  of  175  degrees  W. 
Longitude.  At  the  time,  scientists  from  the 
United  States  believed  that  salmon  spawned 
in  U.  S.  waters  did  not  migrate  west  of  the 
abstention  line.  Unfortunately,  they  were 
wrong,  and  as  the  accompanying  charts  show, 
Bristol  Bay  salmon  do  venture  far  west  of 
175  degrees  W.  longitude. 

The  Japanese  are  reluctant  to  abandon 
their  high-seas  mothership  fishery  in  Bristol 
Bay  salmon  areas  since,  in  good  years  the 
catch  of  U.S.  salmon  can  amount  to  almost 
7  million  fish,  as  it  did  In  1965. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  abstention  line  does 
protect  most  other  U.S.  salmon  runs  and  all 
Canadian  salmon  runs,  so  the  North  Amer- 
ican nations  are  unwilling  to  jeopardize  that 
protection  by  threatening  the  treaty. 

Since  1956,  the  Japanese  high-seas  mother- 
ship  fleet  has  taken  an  average  of  19.6%  of 
the  total  Bristol  Bay  catch,  with  the  per- 
centages ranging  from  a  high  of  A9.2%  In 
1957  to  a  low  of  3.9 '-  In  1964.  If  the  im- 
mature salmon  taken  by  the  Japanese  fleet 
the  year  before  their  return  to  Bristol  Bay 
are  added  to  these  figures,  it  reveals  that  the 
high-seas  fleets  take  an  average  of  22.1','c  of 
the  Bristol  Bay  catch.  In  fact,  the  Japanese 
high-seas  fleet  caught  more  salmon  from  the 
1957  run  than  did  U.S.  fishermen:  7.326,000 
compared  to  6.660.000.  Of  the  Japanese  catch, 
which  amounted  to  52.4' ;  of  the  total  882.000 
were  caught  as  Immature  fish  In  1956  before 
they  had  an  opportunity  to  reach  their  full 
weight  and  return  the  maximum  amount  to 
the  fishermen. 

Bristol  Bay  fishermen  sacrifice  their  fish- 
ing time,  and  hence  their  catch,  to  allow 
enough  fish  to  spawn,  and  they  resent  the 
fact  that  the  Japanese  fieets.  whom  they  feel 
liave  no  claim  to  the  fish,  are  under  no  such 
restrictions. 

The  U.S.  industry  also  resents  what  they 
consider  light  punishment  for  ihose  Japanese 
fishing  vessels  who  violate  the  abstention 
line  and  fish  Illegally.  •   •   • 

At  the  recent  INPPC  meeting  held  in  Van- 
couver. B.C..  the  Japanese  refused  to  restrict 
tiieir  fishing  operations  in  areas  where  Bristol 
Bay  fish  are  vulnerable  next  year,  despite 
warnings  that  the  1973  run  may  be  one  of 
the  smallest  in  history,  and  that  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  fish  must  be  avallabl«  in 
the  Bay  to  assure  an  adequate  escapement. 
Preliminary  reports  Indicate  that  the  Japa- 
nese have  already  taken  at  least  50,000  fish 
from  that  fragile  run. 

According  to  reports  we  have  received, 
the  Japanese  Government  meted  out 
strong  penalties  to  the  owners  and  mas- 
ters of  four  Japanese  fishing  vessels 
caught  fishing  last  summer  near  Kodiak 
Island.  Alaska,  hundreds  of  miles  east 
of  the  abstention  line.  The  vessels  were 
required  to  remain  in  port  during  the 
time  of  the  court  proceedings  until  the 
final  judgment  was  delivered.  The  judg- 
ment decreed  that  the  vessels  would  be 


required  to  remain  in  port  for  100  days 
during  the  1973  fishing  season — from 
April  30  to  August  7.  The  owners  were 
fined  from  $20,000  to  $80,000  apiece.  The 
masters  were  given  1  year  each  at  hard 
labor.  Each  vessel  was  required  to  for- 
feit an  amount  equal  to  the  \alue  of  the 
catch. 

This  judgment  may  have  been  a  re- 
sponsible penalty.  If  any  single  nation  or 
group  of  nations  overfishes  an  area  or 
species  or  fishes  in  a  manner  inconsistent 
with  good  conservation  practices,  all  na- 
tions presently  or  potentially  fishing  for 
that  species  or  fishing  in  that  area  are 
likely  to  suifer.  Each  fish  species  forms  an 
integral  part  of  a  complex  food  change. 
The  disappearance  of  one  fish  may  spell 
the  death  of  others  and  the  elimination 
of  one  or  more  valuable  and  important 
fisheries.  This  in  turn  is  likely  to  cause 
severe  economical  hardship  not  only  to 
the  fishermen  and  their  families,  but  to 
all  those  who  depend  upon  them. 

Until  the  Law  of  the  Seas  Conference 
can  meet  and  formulate  a  major  fishing 
treaty  that  is  accurately  drafted,  widely 
accepted,  and  rigidly  enforced,  this  Na- 
tion must  be  prepared  to  take  firm  steps 
to  protect  the  natural  resources  of  the 
oceans  upon  which  so  many  of  our  citi- 
zens depend.  This  legislation  takes  such 
action. 

For  thc^e  reasons,  and  because  of  the 
urgency  of  the  situation,  I  endorse  this 
legislation.  I  urge  immediate  action  on 
this  'sill  in  order  to  insure  that  the  fish- 
eries of  the  world  may  be  preserved  for 
future  generations  of  mankind. 

By  Mr.  McGEE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  FoNC ) : 
S.  1989.  A  bill  to  amend  section  225  of 
the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  with  re- 
spect to  certain  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  salaries.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  pertain- 
ing to  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
salaries. 

The  Federal  Salary  Act  sets  forth  as 
public  policy  the  necessity  for  a  regular 
review  every  4  years  of  the  compensation 
of  the  top  officials  of  the  three  branches 
of  Government.  It  establishes  a  nine- 
member,  quadrennial  Commission  on  Ex- 
ecutive, Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries 
which  studies  and  reviews  the  compen- 
.sation  of  Members  of  Congress,  the  judi- 
ciary, and  the  top  officials  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  The  Commission,  which 
.serves  for  1  fiscal  year,  then  makes  pay 
recommendations  to  the  President.  Under 
the  act,  the  Commission  reports  to  the 
President  no  later  than  the  January  1 
following  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  Commission  makes  its  quad- 
rennial pay  review.  The  President  may 
then  include  the  Commission's  pay  rec- 
ommendation— or  a  modification  of  It — 
in  his  budget  me.ssage  to  Congress. 

The  first  Commission,  appointed  by 
President  Johnson  in  July  1968,  submit- 
ted its  recommendations  to  the  President 
in  December  of  that  year.  These  recom- 
mendations were  included  in  President 
Johnson's  1969  budget  message  and  be- 
came effective  in  March  1969.  The  pres- 
ent Commission,  appointed  by  President 
Nixon  in  December  1972,  has  prepared  its 


report  to  the  President  and  will,  I  under- 
stand, submit  it  to  him  by  June  30  of  this 
year.  Under  existing  law,  the  President 
may  then  include  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations, or  a  modification  of 
them,  in  his  Januaiy  1974,  budget.  His 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  would 
become  effective  next  year  30  days  after 
Congress  receives  the  message  and  has 
been  in  continuous  session,  unless  Con- 
gress enacts  a  conflicting  law  or  specifi- 
cally disapproves  the  President's  recom- 
mendation. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  ex- 
pedite consideration  by  tlie  Congress  of 
the  pay  recommendation  which  the  bill 
authorities  the  President  to  make  this 
year.  The  time  frame  of  this  measure 
would  require  full  public  hearings  this 
month  and  the  early  consideration  by 
Congress  of  the  pay  adjustments  in- 
volved, including  the  possibility  that  pay 
adjustments  could  become  effective  on 
October  1  of  this  year,  along  with  stat- 
utory pay  raises  for  other  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

I  think  Congress  should  look  realisti- 
cally at  the  question  of  top  Government 
salaries.  No  matter  how  justified  an  ad- 
justment may  be,  such  action  inevitably 
causes  rumbles  from  those  who  do  not 
know  that  more  than  4  years  have 
elapsed  since  this  question  was  last  taken 
up.  If  Congress  approves  a  Presidential 
recommendation  for  increases  in  an  elec- 
tion year,  the  rumbles  become  louder  and 
more  emotionally  charged.  This  issue 
then,  can  be  explored  by  Congress  more 
rationally  now  than  next  year. 

Specifically,  the  bill  provides  as  fol- 
lows :  The  mechanism  for  recommend- 
ing adjustments  in  executive,  legislative, 
and  judicial  salaries  would  operate  every 
other  year  instead  of  every  4  years. 

After  1973,  a  new  Commission  would 
be  appointed  evei-y  other  year,  the  term 
of  each  member  to  be  for  1  fiscal  year. 
Thus,  a  Commission  would  be  appointed 
July  1,  1975,  and  would  make^its  report 
to  the  President  by  June  30,  1976.  Tlie 
same  procedure  would  be  followed  in  suc- 
cessive 2-year  periods. 

The  President  would  consider  the 
Commission's  report  and  make  his  pay 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  by  Au- 
gust 31. 

If  the  Congress  did  not  disapprove  his 
recommendation,  pay  adjustments  would 
become  effective  October  1,  the  date  set 
by  law  for  general  Federal  Government 
pay  adjustments  based  upon  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  comparability  figures. 

I  see  no  compelling  reason  why  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  judicial  salaries 
should  not  be  adjusted  on  the  same  ef- 
fective date  as  other  general  Federal 
Government  pay  adjustments.  The  la\u 
provides  that  the  general  Government 
pay  adjustments  to  be  effective  each 
October  may  be  changed  or  postponed  by 
the  President  if  he  considers  them  inap- 
propriate because  of  a  national  emer- 
gency or  economic  conditions.  In  1972, 
he  availed  himself  of  this  statutory  right, 
and  the  October  1  pay  increase  did  not 
become  effective  until  January  1973.  The 
President  simply  postponed  the  pay  ad- 
justments for  3  months  for  economic 
reasons. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted,  I  believe  the 
same  pattern  will  prevail:  the  President 
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will  probably  make  no  October  1  pay- 
adjustment  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress because  of  economic  conditions; 
but  I  believe  it  reasonable  to  assvune 
that  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial, 
as  well  as  general  schedule,  pay  increases 
will  be  recommended  for  a  January  ef- 
fective date.  By  then,  the  will  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  this  question  will 
have  been  expressed  this  year  as  Con- 
gress considers  this  biU  and  whatever 
recommendations  the  President  submits. 
Mr.  President,  the  explanation  of  cur- 
rent law  and  the  changes  proposed  here 
can,  in  their  careful  explanation,  prove 
somewhat  complicated;  but  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  this  bill  is  based  is 
simplicity  itself. 

First,  the  question  arises  whether  it 
is  fair,  in  these  days  of  unchecked  infla- 
tion, to  require  Members  of  Congress, 
members  of  the  Federal  judiciary,  and 
the  highest  officials  of  the  executive 
branch — the  secretaries  of  the  depart- 
ments, the  imder  secretaries,  the  admin- 
istrators, the  members  of  commissions — 
to  wait  4  years  before  pay  adjustments 
for  them  can  ever  be  considered. 

And  when  these  pay  adjustments  are 
finally  approved,  the  percentage  in- 
creases, covering  as  they  do  a  4-year 
period,  appear  to  be  out  of  all  proportion 
to  what  many  people.'  thinking  in  terms 
of  annual  adjustments',  have  come  to 
expect,  in  line  with  general  economic 
conditions  and  the  cost  of  living. 

No  study  group  can  fail  to  note  at 
least  a  5-percent  annual  increase  in  liv- 
ing costs  over  the  past  half  decade. 
Multiply  that  figure  by  the  4  years  be- 
tween pay  adjustments,  run  it  through 
the  Presidential  and  congressional  mills, 
and  you  end  up  with  a  headline  pro- 
claiming a  horrendous — to  some  people — 
20-percent  pay  increase  for  Washington 
officialdom.  It  is  then  that  Members  of 
Congress  begin  receiving  concerned  and 
perplexed  letters.  Few  people  stop  to  con- 
sider— or  are  even  aware — that  the  last 
pay  increase  for  these  officials  was  more 
than  4  economically  inflated  years  ago. 

If  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between 
pay  adjustments  for  executive,  legisla- 
tive, and  judicial  salaries  on  the  one 
hand  and  adjustments  for  Federal  Gen- 
eral Schedule  and  Wage  Board  employ- 
ees on  the  other,  it  seems  clear  to  me 
that  these  adjustments  should  become 
effective  at  the  same  time. 

Moreover,  in  my  view,  a  biennial  con- 
sideration for  Federal  executives,  judges, 
and  Members  of  Congress  is  reasonable. 
This  interval  is  frequent  enough  to  be 
equitable,  but  not  so  frequent  as  to  au- 
thorize yearly  pay  increases. 

Mr.  President,  the  annual  salary  of  a 
level  V  executive — the  lowest  rank  in  the 
executive  branch  hierarchy — is  $36,000  a 
year.  This  salary  was  set  4  years  ago — at 
the  same  time  that  congressional  salaries 
were  established  at  $42,500.  Since  then, 
general  schedule  employees  have  received 
five  pay  incrases — five  increases  for  all 
except  certain  employees  in  grades  GS- 
16,  17,  and  18,  whose  salaries  are  limited 
to  a  maximum  of  $36,000;  limited  to  this 
figure  not  for  reasons  of  equity,  but  for 
the  pragmatic  reason  that  it  would  be  in- 
appropriate for  these  employees  to  be 
paid  more  than  their  bosses  In 'level  V, 
who  are  paid  at  that  rate.  If  the  com- 


parability  principle — which  the  Congress 
declared  to  be  public  policy  in  1962 — were 
followed,  a  grade  GS-18  employee  today 
would  be  entiUed  to  $41,734,  a  figure  ar- 
bitrarily cut  back  by  the  strictures  of  the 
4-year  provisions  of  law  that  this  bill 
would  amend.  This  is  compression;  com- 
pression between  the  pay  of  employees  at 
the  top  levels  of  the  general  schedule  and 
the  pay  of  their  superiors,  most  of  whom 
are  appointed  by  the  President;  com- 
pression created  by  the  current  quadren- 
nial provisions  of  law  which  frustrate  ef- 
forts to  establish  a  top-to-bottom  salary 
system  that  makes  sense.  The  bill  that  we 
introduce  today  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
ending  that  compression  and  bringing 
equity  to  the  Federal  pay  structure. 

Mr.  President,  I  mean  to  speak  plainly 
about  the  salaries  with  which  this  bill  is 
concerned.  In  my  view,  we  need  make  no 
apology  for  advocating  upward  adjust- 
ments in  this  compensation.  Some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  some  Federal  judges, 
some  officials  of  the  executive  branch  are 
wealthy  men.  Others  live  on  what  they 
earn.  I  contend  that  if  an  objective  sur- 
vey of  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  figures 
indicates  that  a  grade  GS-18  deserves 
$41,734  in  accordance  with  the  compara- 
bility principle,  then  he  is  entitled  to  that 
amount  and  should  receive  it.  And  it  fol- 
lows that  if  an  impartial  commission 
finds  that  Members  of  Congress  and 
other  top  Government  officials  should  be 
compensated  at  a  rate  higher  than  that 
of  a  GS-18,  we  should  not  acquiesce  in  a 
system  providing  that  the  views  of  that 
commission  should  be  considered  only 
every  4  years.  The  amount  of  money  in- 
volved, considered  in  the  aggregate  and 
compared  to  nm-of-mill  Federal  expend- 
itures, is  miniscule;  but  it  is  an  amount 
representing  an  equity  which  I  feel  is 
due  every  official  involved. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Fong.  who  joins 
me  in  introducing  this  bill,  concurs  with 
me  in  a  decision  to  hold  early  hearings 
on  this  measure.  We  invite  all  interested 
Members  or  other  concerned  citizens  to 
testify  so  that  this  question  may  have  the 
fullest  possible  airing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  news 
media  articles  on  this  subject  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  One  is  a  Washington  Post 
article  by  Mike  Causey  entitled  "High 
Level  Pay  Raises  Proposed."  The  other  is 
an  editorial  from  the  Foreign  Service 
Journal  entitled  "In  All  Fairness." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

High  Le\t:i.  Pay  Raises  Proposed 
(By  Mike  Causey) 

Congressmen,  Supreme  Court  Justices  and 
top  federal  officials  would  get  significant 
"catch-up"  pay  raises  next  year  under  a 
proposal  that  will  be  delivered  to  President 
Nixon  by  June  30. 

The  blue  ribbon  panel  of  businessmen 
studying  the  relationship  between  salaries  of 
private  and  government  executives  has  com- 
pleted most  of  lt«  staff  work.  It  should  have 
a  final  report  this  week.  Arch  Patton  of  Mc- 
Klnsey  and  Co.  Is  chairman  of  the  quad- 
rennial salary  review  commission.  He  will 
return  here  from  his  Bermuda  home  this 
week  to  put  the  final  touches  In  the  pay 
package. 

Although  the  final  recommendations  are 
still  under  wraps,  Infiders  speculate  that  the 
proposal  for  top  government  executives — at 
the  Grade  18  level— wUl  be  between  $40,000 


and  $42,000  a  year.  Employees  at  that  level 
now  get  a  flat  $36,000.  Raises  for  congressmen 
who  now  get  $42,500,  would  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  their  differential  with  the  career 
government  brass. 

The  pay  raises — if  cleared  by  Mr.  Nixon  and 
Congress — would  be  the  first  executive  salary 
boosts  since  1969.  Since  that  time,  pay  of 
other  federal  workers  has  steadily  moved  up- 
ward. White  collar  employees  got  two  raises 
In  1969,  of  9.1  and  6  per  cent;  another  6  per 
cent  in  January  of  1971;  5.5  per  cent  In  Jan- 
uary of  1972  and  5.1  per  cent  this  year. 

That  upward  movement  has  caused  a 
crunch  at  the  top.  because  the  statutory  fed- 
eral salary  for  GS  18  cannot  exceed  that  of 
executive  level  5.  which  Is  $36,000.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  government  employees  at 
Grades  16.  17.  18  are  bunched  closely  to- 
gether salarywlse. 

Proposals  of  the  nine-member  salary  panel 
(three  appointed  by  Mr.  Nixon,  two  by  the 
House,  two  by  the  Senate  and  two  by  the 
Supreme  Court )  are  not  binding  on  the  Presi- 
dent. He  can  revise  them,  either  up  or  down, 
before  sending  the  package  up  as  part  of 
his  budget  to  Congress  next  January.  Con- 
gress then  has  30  days  to  veto  the  plan  (a 
majority  vote  of  either  the  Senate  or  House 
could  kill  it)  before  It  becomes  law. 

The  negative  veto  aspect  of  the  system 
was  designed  to  lessen  the  embarrassment  of 
congressmen,  so  that  they  wouldn't  have 
to  vote  themselves  a  pay  raise.  But  two  fac- 
tors wUl  put  the  heat  on  members  who  are 
still  smarting  from  the  public  outcry  raised 
In  1969  when  they  Increased  their  pajchecks 
41  per  cent. 

First,  1974  is  an  election  year.  Congress 
has  a  tradition  of  being  nervous  about  vot- 
ing oil  pay  raise  proposals  Ijefore  it  has  to 
face  the  voters. 

Secondly,  several  conservative  members  are 
threatening  to  force  a  record  vote  on  any 
such  pay  raises — so  that  members  would 
have  to  commit  themselves  publicly.  This 
could  persuade  even  the  most  financially 
hard-pressed  congressman  to  cast  a  nay  vote. 
Mr.  Nixon's  role  also  is  uncertain.  He  has 
delayed  or  attempted  to  delay  the  last  two 
general  federal  pay  raises  on  grounds  that 
their  cost  would  fuel  the  fires  of  inflation, 
and  set  a  bad  example  for  the  nation.  If  eco- 
nomic conditions  remain  bad — that  Is  rising 
prices  and  pay  freezes  for  the  private  sector — 
he  could  easily  scale  down  the  proposals 
made  to  him,  and  be  hard  to  beat  on  the 
matter. 

According  to  the  government's  own  statis- 
tics. Grade  18  employees  who  now  get  $36.- 
000  a  year  should  actually  be  making  $41,734 
to  put  them  on  a  par  with  their  industry 
counterparts.  But  the  $41,734  figure  Is  mis- 
leading, since  government  "comparability' 
salaries  with  industry  are  based  on  the 
fourth  step  of  the  pay  grade.  Although  most 
government  employees  are  In  a  10-step  sys- 
tem within  each  grade,  the  GS  16  and  17 
slots  have  fewer  in-grade  steps,  and  Grade  18 
has  only  one  step. 

Even  assuming  that  Mr.  Nixon  goes  along 
with  the  salary  panel's  recommendations, 
the  final  result  will  depend  on  efforts  in 
Congress  to  derail  the  pay  boosts  by  forcing 
members  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  over 
a  very  touchy  political  Issue. 

Major  Travis  of  Defense  Is  the  new  na- 
tional vice  president  for  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Government  Employees  represent- 
ing metro  Washington  area  members.  Travis 
was  elected  over  Bea  Osbla  of  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  Roy  Morgan  of  HEW  to 
serve  out  the  term  of  Ralph  Blser  who  re- 
tired. 

Clinical  Pathologist:  State  Department 
needs  one.  salary  $26,000  to  $35,000.  Call 
557-9120. 

In  Ah.  Fairness 
Is   there   anyone   who   has   not   expressed 
genuine  concern  for  the  effects  of  rampant 
inflation  on  both  the  national  economy  and 
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individual  pocketbooks?  Yet  most  federal 
employees  have  received  substantial  pay  in- 
creases during  the  past  few  years  which  have 
largely  offset  the  effects  of  rising  prices. 

However,  for  those  employees  whose  sal- 
aries have  been  frozen  at  the  salary  ceiling 
of  J36.0OO  imposed  by  Congress,  the  years  of 
rapidly  rising  prices  have  been  an  unmiti- 
gated and  increasing  hardship. 

For  example,  Foreign  Service  officers,  In- 
formation officers  and  Reserve  officers  of  Clasa 
One  have  been  denied  every  pay  Increase 
since  July.  1969.  Under  the  latest  pay  in- 
crease, officers  of  Class  Two,  step  six  and 
above  have  hit  the  ceiling  and  must  there- 
fore acquiesce  in  an  actual  decrease  in  pay 
as  both  prices  and  salaries  of  other  wage 
earners  have  risen  regularly.  As  of  Janxiary, 
PSO-ls  are  receiving  $5,173  per  year  less  than 
what  they  would  have  been  receiving  as 
their  fair  compensation,  and  FSO-2s  in  steps 
six  and  seven  find  themselves  shorted  by 
varying  smaller  amounts.  Since  July,  1969. 
after  which  those  at  the  ceiling  received  no 
further  pay  increases,  the  pay  of  most  white 
collar  employees  has  risen  about  30  percent. 

Unfortunately,  remedies  for  this,  obvious 
injustice  are  not  readily  at  hand.  Under 
existing  law,  congressmen.  Supreme  Court 
Justices  and  top  political  appointees  can  not 
get  another  pay  raise  until  1974  at  the  earli- 
est. Until  these  people  get  a  raise,  there  can 
be  none  for  career  federal  workers  who  are 
now  held  at  the  same  celling  of  $36,000.  Rec- 
ommendations for  a  pay  raise  mxist  come 
from  the  commission  on  executive,  legisla- 
tive, and  Judicial  salaries  which  has  been 
requested  to  submit  a  report  on  the  matter 
to  the  President  by  June  30.  1973.  Any  re- 
.sultant  wage  increases  can  not  come  until 
March  1974. 

The  situation  discriminates  blatantly 
against  those  employees  whose  ability  to 
reach  the  top  echelons  of  federal  service  has 
been  "rewarded"  with  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  real  income. 

Legislation  to  lift  the  current  imfair  ceil- 
ing of  $36,000  Is  obviously  called  for.  Given 
the  current  political  situation,  however,  such 
legislation  Is  not  likely  to  be  enacted  In  the 
immediate  future.  Congress  could  enact  legis- 
lation authorizing  employees  in  the  affected 
grades  to  receive  retirement  benefits  based 
on  the  pay  they  should  be  receiving,  rather 
than  the  pay  they  actually  receive.  Of  coxirse, 
they  would  also  contribute  to  the  retirement 
fund  on  the  basis  of  the  larger  amount.  An- 
other remedy  is  to  make  cost  of  living  in- 
creases available  to  all  employees  regardless 
of  Income. 

APS  A  strongly  supports  the  proposals  to 
raise  the  $36,000  celling,  to  base  both  retire- 
ment fund  benefits  and  contributions  on 
what  the  affected  employee  should  actually 
be  receiving,  and  to  provide  cost  of  living 
relief  to  all  employees  equally.  We  will  com- 
municate these  views  to  Congress  and  pro- 
pose legislative  remedies  to  correct  this 
situation. 


By  Mr.  BROCK  ifor  himself  and 
Mr.  Helms>  : 

S.  1990.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Legal  Aid  Corporation  through  which 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  may  render  financial  assistance 
to  its  respective  States  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  the  provision  of  legal  £is- 
sistance  to  individual  citizens  who  are  in 
need  of  professional  legal  services  for 
prosecution  or  defense  of  certain  causes 
in  law  and  equity.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  establishing  a  Federal 
Legal  Aid  Corporation.  When  enacted, 
it  will  encourage  the  provision  of  legal 
assistance  to  individual  citizens  who  lack 
adequate  financial  resources  to  engage 
legal  assistance  for  themselves.  This  leg- 


islation enables  attorneys  to  practice 
according  to  the  highest  professional 
standards  while  providing  safeguards 
against  the  recognized  abuses  present  in 
the  current  OEO  fimded  legal  services 
program. 

The  President,  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress  on  human  resources,  gave  his 
support  to  the  creation  of  such  a  pro- 
gram. The  administration  has  submitted 
legislation  to  establish  such  a  program. 
However,  the  legislation  falls  short  of 
what  is  necessary  to  insure  quality  rep- 
resentation to  the  clients  it  is  designed 
to  serve,  and  is  deficient  in  at  least  five 
areas : 

First.  It  would,  if  enacted,  tend  to  lock 
in  the  present  monolithic  staff-attorney 
system  with  all  of  its  abuses  and 
shortcomings 

Second.  It  would  not  sufficiently  cur- 
tail the  abuses  in  the  present  program; 

Third.  There  would  be  little.  If  any, 
public  accountability.  The  taxpayers  who 
foot  the  bill  for  the  program  will  have 
little  impact  on  its  activities; 

Fourth.  It  would  provide  little  flexibil- 
ity in  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
the  program;  and 

Fifth.  It  does  not  assure  adequate  lo- 
cal control  or  supervision  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  viability  of  the  proposal,  as  it  will 
come  to  the  Senate,  has  been  further 
eroded  with  the  deletion  or  emascula- 
tion, by  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, of  many  of  its  key  safeguards 
against  program  abuse. 

In  light  of  this,  I  came  to  recognize 
the  need  for  a  constructive  alternative 
to  the  administration  proposal.  The  bill 
I  am  submitting  will  make  legal  services 
a  responsible  institution  in  our  system  of 
Justice. 

The  primary  concept  of  my  proposal  is 
the  belief  that  no  single,  rigid  scheme, 
imposed  out  of  Washington,  is  capable 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  this  Nation.  The 
legal  services  program  that  will  work  best 
is  not  one  which  tries  to  force  all  proj- 
ects into  a  single  restrictive  mold.  The 
program  that  will  work  best  is  the  one 
that  helps  the  people  in  each  community 
meet  their  own  needs  In  the  way  they 
think  best. 

Under  the  proposal,  I  am  offering  for 
your  consideration  today,  a  Federal  Legal 
Aid  Corporation  would  be  chartered  by 
the  Congress.  Within  90  days  of  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  legislation  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  various  States  would 
be  required  to  enact  enabling  legislation 
creating  a  system  for  the  provision  of 
legal  services  in  the  individual  State. 
Their  State  plan  could  be  any  one  of 
these  alternatives: 

First.  Empowering  an  existing  State 
Instrumentality  to  administer  a  program 
for  the  provision  of  legal  assistance  in 
the  State; 

Second.  Empowering  the  State  bar  as- 
sociation to  administer  the  program ;  and 

Third.  Establish  a  method  of  direct 
payment  or  voucher  system,  to  pay  at- 
torneys assisting  those  eligible  for  legal 
services  in  the  State. 

Safeguards  are  present  in  the  proposed 
legislation  to  insure  that  each  State  does 
have  a  plan,  even  in  the  event  a  State's 
legislature  Is  not  in  session  during  the 
period  when  the  system  for  provision  of 
legal  services  must  be  adopted. 


Once  a  State  has  established  a  plan, 
the  Federal  Legal  Aid  Corporation  then 
disburses  funds  to  that  State,  in  an 
amount  proportionate  to  the  State's  re- 
spective share  of  the  total  number  of 
those  eligible  for  receipt  of  legal  serv- 
ices in  the  United  States.  These  funds 
are  then  used  by  the  State  to  energize 
the  legal  assistance  program  adopted  in 
the  State. 

As  you  can  readily  see,  this  proposal 
provides  flexibility  from  State  to  State 
and  allows  local  control  and  public  ac- 
countability of  the  program  through  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  on 
the  State  level. 

Flexibility  of  eligibility  from  State  to 
State  is  also  present  in  the  proposal.  A 
person  whose  income  is  such  as  would 
qualify  him  for  medicaid  benefits  in  that 
State  is  eligible  for  legal  aid.  As  the  cri- 
teria for  medicaid  eligibility  in  each 
State  will  reflect  the  poverty  line  in  that 
State,  Congress  can  be  assured  that  the 
benefits  of  tliis  legislation  will  go  only  to 
those  in  need  of  them. 

Finally,  my  proposal  provides  strong 
and  adequate  safeguards  to  protect 
against  perpetuation  of  the  abuses  pre- 
sent in  the  current  program.  The  bill  pro- 
hibits legal  services  employee  involve- 
ment in  strikes,  demonstrations,  and  pro- 
test marches.  Additionally,  program 
funds  may  not  be  used  to  support  or  op- 
pose candidates,  legislative  proposals, 
ballot  measures  or  similar  enactments  or 
promulgations. 

This  measure  can  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  words — Freedom  of  Choice.  The 
spirit  of  the  bill  I  am  proposing  is  to  al- 
low the  provision  of  quality  legal  services 
by  any  attorney  to  eligible  clients.  While 
I  believe  that  I  may  desire  to  offer  certain 
amendments  during  the  course  of  con- 
sideration, I  am  convinced  that  the  en- 
actment of  this  measure  will  signal  the 
end  of  the  separate  system  of  access  to 
the  courts  now  imposed  upon  the  poor, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  eon- 
sent  that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1990 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Kepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  .shall  be  known  as  the  "Federal  Legal  Aid 
Corporation  Act  of  1973". 

Section  1.  Declaration  of  Pukpose. 

Where  fundamental  rights  are  to  be  pro- 
tected and  Justice  attained.  It  Is  essential 
that  the  Institutions  of  government  be  ac- 
cessible to  all.  In  a  nation  where  Justice  is 
dispensed  by  the  courts  it  Is  Inherent  that 
they  be  available  to  all  regardless  of  race, 
religion,  sex,  national  origin,  or  personal 
wealth. 

Sec.  2.  Definitions. 

a.  The  word  "State"  shall  Include  each  of 
the  several  States  of  the  United  States,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

b.  An  "eligible  client"  shall  be  an  Individ- 
ual in  need  of  professional  legal  services 
who  meets  certain  criteria  as  established  In 
section  4.  subsection  k(4)  of  this  Act. 

c.  A  "State  Instriimentallty"  shall  be  an 
agency  of  a  State  government  established 
solely  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
or  an  existing  State  agency  which  shall  have 
a.sslgned  to  It  by  the  State  the  re.sponsibility 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
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Sec.  3.  Establishment  and  Governance. 

a.  There  is  authorized  to  be  established  In 
the  Federal  city  a  nonmembershlp  non- 
profit corporation  chartered  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America  which  shall 
be  known  as  the  "Federal  Legal  Aid  Corpora- 
tion" (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Cor- 
poration"). 

b.  The  Corporation  shall  be  brought  Into 
being  by  a  board  of  directors  (hereinafter 
"Board")  consisting  of  seven  members  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  take  office  upon 
confirmation  by  the  United  States  Senate. 

c.  Of  the  initial  members  of  the  Board,  one 
each  .shall  be  chosen  for  fitted  terms  of  seven, 
six,  five,  four,  three,  two,  and  one  year(s), 
respectively.  Succeeding  appointments  to  fill 
terms  which  have  expired,  will  be  for  seven 
ye.irs  each.  Each  person  duly  appointed  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
to  fill  a  vacancy,  shall  serve  for  the  balance 
of  the  term  to  "which  he  was  appointed.  No 
member  shall  be  appointed  for  more  than 
seven  years. 

d.  No  more  than  four  members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  members  of  the  same  political  party. 
A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board  shall 
be  members  of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court 
of  a  State  and  none  shall  be  full-time  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States. 

e.  No  fewer  than  four  members  of  the 
Board  may  be  present  to  conduct  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Corporation.  Should  there,  at  any 
time  after  the  Corporation  has  come  into 
being,  be  fewer  than  four  members,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  failure  of  the  Senate  to  confirm 
nominations  submlttted  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  may 
designate  one  of  the  remaining  directors  or. 
If  none  remain,  some  other  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  to  supervise  the  affairs  of 
the  Corporation  In  a  manner  not  Incon- 
sistent with  policies  already  established. 

f.  The  terms  of  the  original  members  of 
the  Board  shall  be  measured  from  the  date 
on   which   this  Act   Is  enacted   Into  law. 

g.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  a 
Chairman,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  from  among  the  duly 
appointed  members  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors for  a  term  of  one  year,  with  the  term  of 
the  first  Chairman  to  be  measured  from  the 
date  on  which  this  Act  Is  enacted  Into  law. 
If  the  President  shall  fall  to  name  a  Chair- 
man within  thirty  days  of  a  vacancy  hi  the 
chairmanship,  the  members  of  the  Board 
shall  choose  a  Chairman  from  their  own  mem- 
bership. No  Chairman  may  Immediately  suc- 
ceed himself.  A  Chairman  may  be  removed 
at  any  time  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Board. 

h.  Meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be  held  at 
the  call  of  the  Chairman,  or  by  written  re- 
quest of  a  majority  of  its  members,  and  shall 
be  required  to  be  held  at  least  once  in  every 
four-month  period.  All  meetings  shall  be  held 
In  the  Federal  City,  except  by  unanimous 
agreement  of  the  members  of  the  Board. 

1.  The  purpose  of  the  Corporation  shall  be: 

1.  To  render  financial  assistance  to  the 
States  to  enable  the  provision  of  legal  as- 
sistance to  qualified  individual  citizens  who 
are  hidlgent  and  In  need  of  professional  legal 
services    (hereinafter  "eligible  clients"); 

2.  To  assist  In  the  provision  of  legal  serv- 
ices to  eligible  clients  by  obtaining  and  mak- 
ing available  Information  of  a  technical  na- 
ture to  those  rendering  legal  services  to  eligi- 
ble clients;  and, 

3.  To,  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  set  forth  such  procedures  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  xise  of  Federal  funds 
as  may  be  authorized  for  expenditure  by  the 
Corporation. 

j.  The  Corporation  shall  maintain  a  prin- 
cipal office  In  the  Federal  city  and  shall 
therein  designate  an  authorized  agent  for 
service  of  process. 

k.  Subject  to  approval  by  a  majority  of 
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the  members  of  the  Board,  the  Chairman 
shall  select  an  Executive  Director  of  the 
Corporation  who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Chairman,  and  be  authorized  to 
secure  as  many  staff  members  as  may  be 
authorized  pursuant  to  law,  but  in  no  event 
shall  the  Corporation  have  more  than 
twenty-five  employees.  Employees  of  the 
Corporation  shall  ser^e  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Executive  Director.  No  Executive  Director 
may  serve  more  than  four  years. 

1.  Compensation  of  Board  members  shall 
be  limited  to  cost  of  travel  plus  a  per  diem 
rate  equal  to  one  two  hundred  sixtieth  the 
annual  pay  of  the  highest  CIvU  Service  grade 
schedule,  on  days  actually  employed  on 
Corporation  affairs.  The  Executive  Director 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  of  an  em- 
ployee in  the  highest  Civil  Service  grade. 

Sec.  4.  Corporation  Powers,  Require- 
ments  AND   PROHIBmONS. 

a.  The  Corporation  shall  as.slgn  and  dis- 
burse all  funds  appropriated  to  It  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  several  States,  as  qualify. 
In  amounts  proportionate  to  their  respective 
shares  of  the  total  nimiber  of  ell<jlble  clients 
in  the  United  States  (which  shall  be  cal- 
ctxlated  so  as  to  Include  eligible  clients  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico) .  as  of  June  30  of 
the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  an  appropriation  Is  made  by  Con- 
gress to  further  the  provisions  of  this  Act: 
Only  excepting: 

1.  Such  funds  as  are  necessary  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  Including  compensa- 
tion of  the  Executive  Director  and  his  staff, 
pajTnent  of  expenses  and  per  diem  of  Board 
members,  costs  incurred  In  purchase  and 
rental  of  space  and  equipment,  and  costs 
necessarj-  to  pay  for  such  audits,  evaluations 
and  Inspections  as  may  be  required  to  assure 
adherence  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

2.  Such  funds  as  may  be  made  avaUable  by 
special  grant  to  the  various  States  as  incen- 
tives to  experiment  with  alternative  delivery 
sj-stems  for  legal  services  to  eligible  clients. 
Funds  available  to  the  Corporation  for  spe- 
cial grants  shall  be  limited  to  maximum  of 
five  per  cent  of  the  Corporation's  annual 
appropriation;  and, 

3.  Such  funds  as  may  be  expended  by  the 
Corporation  in  entering  into  any  Contract  as 
provided  for  in  subsection  b.,  below.  Funds 
available  to  the  Corporation  for  such  a  con- 
tract shall  be  determined  by  Congress  at  the 
time  of  the  Corporations  appropriation. 

b.  The  Corporation  shall  have  the  power 
to  contract  with  a  private  or  public  group, 
association  or  organization  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  research  Into  special  legal  problems 
encoimtered  by  those  who  qualify  as  eligible 
clients.  Such  research  shall  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  corporation  to  those  rendering 
legal  assistance  to  eligible  clients  and  to  all 
others  Interested  In  such  research. 

c.  Funds  appropriated  to  the  Corporation, 
or  appropriated  by  the  Corporation  to  the 
States,  shall  only  be  used  to  make  legal 
assistance  available  to  Individual  eligible 
clients,  and  to  pay  necessary  expenses  as 
authorized  by  subsection  a.,  above. 

d.  No  funds  shall  be  disbursed  by  the  Cor- 
poration to  any  State  until  said  State  has 
qualified  as  set  forth  in  Section  5. 

e.  Personnel  employed  by  the  Corporation 
ana  funds  appropriated  to  the  Corporation 
or  disbursed  by  it  to  a  State  shall  not  be  used 
or  r   Jimingled  with  other  funds  being  used: 

1.  To  Initiate,  organize,  support,  repre- 
sent, or  assist  any  training  program,  work- 
shop, seminar,  school,  publication,  news- 
letter, club,  association,  group,  organization, 
demonstration,  boycott,  meeting,  rally, 
march,  strike,  or  any  other  activity,  group, 
or  institution;  ' 

2.  To  support  or  oppose,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, any  candidate  for  public  or  party 
office,  or  any  political  party; 

3.  To  represent  any  person  less  than  eight- 


een years  of  age  without  formal  written  con- 
sent of  one  of  said  person's  parents  or  guard- 
Ian;  or, 

4.  In  a  manner  which  tends  to  discriminate 
in  favor  of  or  against  Individual  attorneys, 
employees,  or  clients,  on  grounds  of  race, 
religion,  sex.  or  national  origin; 

f.  The  Corporation  shall  not: 

1.  Initiate  or  defend  litigation  on  behalf 
of  cUenta  other  than  the  corporate  entity 
Itself: 

2.  Seek  to  Influence,  nor  shall  any  funds 
appropriated  or  disbursed  by  It  be  used  to 
Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  any  legis- 
lation by  the  Congress  or  State  or  local 
legislative  bodies  or  otherwise  support  any 
group  or  association  advocating  or  opposing 
any  legislative  proposals,  ballot  measures. 
Initiatives,  referendunis,  executive  orders  or 
similar  enactments  or  promulgations. 

g.  The  Income  or  assets  of  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  not  inure  to  the  benefits  of  any 
director,  officer  or  employee  thereof,  except 
as  salary  or  reasonable  compensation  f.r 
services. 

h.  Persons  directly  or  Indirectly  reoelvlng 
compensation  under  this  Act,  as  attorneys, 
for  the  provision  of  legal  assistance,  siiall 
only  receive  such  compensation  sub.sequsnt 
to  admission  to  practice  law  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion where  such  assistance  Is  rendered. 

i.  Persons  advocating  disregard  or  violation 
of  federal  or  State  law,  during  their  service, 
may   not  receive   compensation  luider   this 

Act. 

J.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Title 
I  of  the  United  States  Code,  all  persons 
salaried  bv  the  Corporation,  or  paid  from 
funds  disbursed  by  the  Corporation  through 
the  States  In  an  amount  which  Is  equal  to 
fifty  per  cent  or  more  of  said  person's  In- 
come during  any  four  month  period,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  Rule  IV  of  the 
Civil  Service  Rules  prescribed  by  Uie  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  ptu-suant  to  5  USC 
3301,  as  amended  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  as  U  said  employees  were 
emplovees  of  the  Federal  government.  Said 
employees  shall  not  be  treated  as  employees 
of  the  Federal  government  for  any  purpose 
not  specifically  authorized  in  this  Act. 

k.  Funds  made  available  by  the  Corpora- 
lion,  pursuant  to  this  Act.  may  not  be  used— 

1.  To  provide  legal  services  with  respect  to 
any  criminal  proceeding  or,  in  the  case  of 
Juveniles,  proceedings  which  would  be  crim- 
inal If  Involving  adults  (Inciudiug  any  ex- 
traordinary writ,  such  as  habeas  corpus 
and  coram  nobis,  designed  to  challenge  a 
criminal  proceeding);  or, 

2.  For  any  of  the  political  activities  de- 
scribed In  this  section,  or  to  contribute  to 
or  m  any  way  assist  any  group  or  association 
participating  In  such  activities; 

3.  To  maintain  any  action  at  law  unUl 
such  time  as  any  and  all  administrative  rem- 
edies provided  for  In  applicable  contracts 
have  been  exhausted:  or 

4.  To  represent  any  person  who  falls  to 
meet  eligibility  standards  established  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  subsection.  An  individual 
shall  be  eligible  for  legal  assistance  pursuant 
to  this  Act  (an  "eligible  client ")  If  his  assets 
or  income  would  entitle  him  to  receive  bene- 
fits. In  the  State  In  which  he  Is  seeking  legal 
psslstance,  under  the  program  of  the  State 
established  pursuant  to  subchapter  XIX  or 
chapter  7  of  title  42  of  the  United  States 
Code  or.  In  the  event  a  State  has  not  estab- 
lished a  program,  an  Individual  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  legal  assistance  pursuant  to  this 
Act  if  his  Income  and  as:Tets  fall  below  the 
official  poverty  line,  as  defined  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget:  Prortded.  That 
no  person  shall  be  eligible  for  the  receipt  of 
legal  services  provided  through  this  program 
If  his  lack  of  assets  or  Income  results  from 
his  refusal  or  unwillingness  to  seek  or  accept 
employment  but  In  no  event  shall  physical  or 
mental    incapacity   prohibit   an    individual 
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from  receiving  benefits  under  this  Act:  And 
provided  further,  That  the  States  may  Im- 
pose additional  eligibility  criteria. 

I.  The  Corporation  shall  evaluate  annually 
the  program  for  provision  of  legal  services 
to  eligible  clients  being  conducted  in  each 
State.  Should  any  such  evaluation  disclose: 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin  In  the  provision  of 
legal  services  to  eligible  clients;  or  violation 
of  the  Code  of  Professional  Responsibility 
for  Attorneys,  in  any  State's  program,  the 
Corporation  may  terminate  disbursal  of 
funds  to  that  State  until  it  Is  determined 
by  the  Corporation  that  such  discrimination 
or  violation  of  the  Code  or  Professional  Re- 
sponsibUity  will  no  longer  occur. 

m.  UpK)n  request  by  any  Goveriior,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  or  authorized  o£Bcial8  of 
executive  branch  departments  and  agencies; 
reports  of  particular  audits,  evaluations,  and 
inspections  will  be  made  available  to  the 
requesting  official  or  to  the  public.  Such  In- 
spections, audits,  and  evaluations  shall  be 
initiated  in  response  to  the  written  request 
of  any  Governor,  Member  of  Congress,  or 
official  of  the  executive  branch  whose  ap- 
pointment has  been  confirmed  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  or  the  separate  request  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  or  Executive  Director  of 
the  Corporation. 

n.  Violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section  by  an  Individual  shall  consti- 
tute a  misdemeanor.  The  penalties  for  such 
shall  not  exceed  six  months'  Imprisonment 
or  a  (500  fine  or  both. 

Sec.  5.  Qualification  by  States. 

a.  To  qualify  for  assignment  of  funds 
from  the  Corporation,  States  shall  be  re- 
quired to  enact  enabling  legislation  setting 
forth  the  manner  in  which  grant  funds  will 
be  \ised  to  furnish  eligible  Individuals  with 
legal  assistance.  Such  enabling  legislation 
shall  provide  for  at  least  one  of  (but  none 
other  than)  the  following  procedures: 

1.  Empower  a  State  Instrumentality  to  ad- 
minister the  funds  received  from  the  Corpo- 
ration and  disburse  such  funds  to  attor- 
neys representing  eligible  clients  as  such 
attorneys  provide  proof  to  such  State  Instru- 
mentality of  services  actually  rendered 
eligible  clients;  or. 

2.  Transmit  the  funds  received  from  the 
Corporation  to  the  Bar  Association  with 
overall  Jurisdiction  in  the  State,  which  Bar 
Association  shall  have  established  a  method 
for  disbursal  of  funds  to  attorneys  repre- 
senting eligible  clients  as  such  attorneys 
provide  proof  to  the  Bar  Association  of  serV' 
Ices  actually  rendered  on  behalf  of  eligibly 
clients;  or, 

3.  Establishment  of  a  method  of  dlrec 
payment  of  funds  received  from  the  Cor- 
poration to  eligible  clients  or  their  attor- 
neys based  upon  a  voucher  system  or  other 
method  whereby  proof  of  services  actually 
rendered  on  behalf  of  eligible  clients  is  pro- 
vided to  the  State. 

b.  In  their  enabling  legislation,  all  States 
shall  (1)  Permit  eligible  clients  to  retain 
the  individual  attorney  of  their  choice;  (2) 
Ensure  that  all  attorneys,  while  engaged  In 
activities  funded  by  Corporation  grants: 

A.  Refrain  (1)  from  political  activity,  (U) 
from  any  voter  registration  activity,  (ill) 
from  any  activity  to  provide  voters  with,  or 
prospective  voters  with,  transportation  to 
or  from  the  polls  or  provide  similar  assist- 
ance in  connection  with  an  election  and 
(iv)  from  any  activity  organizing  individuals 
or  groups  or  encouraging  groups  to  organize 
in  the  community. 

B.  Shall  not  at  any  time  identify  the  Cor- 
poration or  any  program  assisted  by  the 
Corporation  with  any  partisan  or  nonpar- 
tisan political  activity. 

C.  Maintain  the  highest  quality  of  serv- 
ice and  professional  standards  in  providing 
legal  services  to  eligible  clients. 

c.  In  the  event  a  State  does  not  enact  the 
required  enabling  legislation  within  ninety 


days  of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  or  the 
legislature  of  a  State  Is  not  sitting  when  this 
Act  becomes  effective  and  will  not  be  able  to 
enact  the  required  enabling  legislation  with- 
in ninety  days  of  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  the  bar  association  of  the  State  may 
submit  a  plan  In  the  form  of  a  petition,  em- 
bodying the  provisions  of  subsections  a. 
and  b.,  above,  to  the  court  of  highest  juris- 
diction in  the  State.  Said  court  may  adopt 
such  plans  and  upon  such  adoption,  the 
State  shall  be  qualified  to  receive  funds  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  Where  such  a  plan  is 
adopted  by  the  court  of  highest  jurisdiction 
in  the  State,  the  plan  shall  be  annually  re- 
viewed by  said  court:  Provided.  That  nothing 
contained  herein  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent the  State  legislature  from  reviewing, 
amending  or  revoking  such  plan  adopted  by 
the  court  of  highest  Jurisdiction  In  the  State. 

d.  In  the  event  a  State  fails  to  adopt  a 
plan  as  provided  In  subsections  a,  b,  and  c, 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  Corporation 
may  assign  funds  for  expenditure  within  said 
State  In  a  manner  to  be  determined  by  the 
Corporation,  Provided,  however,  that  shall  a 
State  determine  not  to  participate  In  a  pro- 
gram of  legal  assistance  to  eligible  clients, 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  authority  of  the 
Corporation  to  so  assign  funds  in  that  State 
shall  be  terminated. 

Sec.  6.  Attornet-Client  Relationship. 

a.  As  this  program  is  one  for  the  benefit 
of  those  Individuals  financially  unable  to 
afford  counsel,  the  Corporation,  officers  and 
employees  thereof,  may  not  Interfere  with 
any  attorney  In  carrying  out  his  professional 
responsibility  to  anyone  who  has  become  his 
client,  or  abrogate  the  authority  of  a  Juris- 
diction to  enforce  adherence  by  any  attorney 
to  applicable  standards  of  professional  re- 
sponsibility. 

b.  Nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  an  attorney,  representing  an 
eligible  client,  from  taking  any  necessary 
legal  action  to  protect  the  legal  rights  of  his 
client. 

Sec  7.  Reports  and  Records. 

a.  The  Corporation  shall  have  aiithority  to 
reqiJire,  from  the  States,  such  reports  as  it 
deems  necessary. 

b.  The  Corporation  shall  have  authority 
to  prescribe  the  keeping  of  records  with  re- 
spect to  funds  provided  and  shall  have  access 
to  such  records  at  all  reasonable  times. 

c.  The  Corporation  shall  publish  an  an- 
nual report  by  April  15th  of  each  year  which 
shall  be  filed  by  the  Corporation  with  the 

resident  and  with  Congress. 
■  Sec.  8.  AtTDiTS. 

a.  The  accounts  of  the  Corporation  shall 
be  audited  annually.  Such  audits  shall  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  generally  ac- 
cepted auditing  standards  by  Independent 
Certified  Public  Accountants  who  are  certi- 
fied by  a  regulatory  authority  of  a  State. 

b.  The  audits  shall  be  conducted  at  the 
place  or  places  where  the  accounts  of  the 
Corporation  are  normally  kept.  All  books,  ac- 
counts, financial  records,  reports,  files,  and 
other  papers  or  property  belonging  to  or  in 
use  by  the  Corporation  and  necessary  to  fa- 
cilitate the  audits  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  person  or  persons  conducting  the  audits 
and  full  facilities  for  verifying  transactions 
with  the  balances  or  securities  held  by  de- 
positories, fiscal  agents  and  custodians  shall 
be  afforded  to  such  person  or  persons.  The 
report  of  the  annual  audit  shall  be  available 
for  public  inspection  during  business  hours 
at  the  principal  office  of  the  Corporation. 
The  above  shall  not  be  construed  to  limit 
the  authority  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  conduct  such  audits  of  the  Corpora- 
tion as  deemed  necessary. 

c.  The  Corporation  may  require  from  every 
State,  an  annual  report  conducted  In  accord- 
ance with  generally  accepted  accounting 
standards  by  Independent  Certified  Public 


Accountants,  who  are  certified  by  a  regula- 
tory authority  of  the  State,  with  respect  to 
funds  received  from  the  Corporation.  The 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  access  to  such  reports  and  may,  in 
addition,  inspect  the  books,  accounts,  rec- 
ords, files  and  all  other  papers  or  property 
belonging  to  or  in  use  by  the  State  which  re- 
late  to  the  disposition  or  use  of  funds  re- 
ceived from  the  Corporation. 

Sec.  9.  Right  To  Repeal,  Alter,  or  Amend. 

a.  The  right  to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend  this 
Act  at  any  time  is  expressly  reserved. 

Sec.  10.  Applicabilitt  of  Other  Provisions 
OF  Law. 

a.  In  the  absence  of  specific  reference  to 
this  Act,  the  provisions  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  (EOA)  of  1964,  as  amended 
(and  references  to  the  EOA  In  other  stat- 
utes) shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  the 
powers  and  activities  of  the  Corporation  or  to 
have  any  applicability  with  respect  to  pro- 
grams and  activities  assisted  by  Corpora- 
tion grants. 

b.  The  Economic  Opportimlty  Act  of  1964, 
78  Stat.  508,  is  further  amended  (42  USC 
2701,  et  seq.)  by  strl'ting  out  Paragraph  (3) 
of  Section  222(a)  thereof. 

Sec  11.  Effective  Date. 

a.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date 
of  enactment. 

b.  Section  10(b)  of  this  Act  shall  take  ef- 
fect on  ( 1 )  the  date  of  Incorporation  of  the 
Federal  Legal  Aid  Corporation,  or  (2)  the 
date  on  which  the  first  appropriation  after 
Incorporation  becomes  available  to  the  Cor- 
poration, whichever  is  later. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  past 
history  of  the  legal  services  program  in 
OEO  has  been  interlaced  with  political 
activity,  both  overt  and  in  the  form  of 
litigation  in  the  courts.  It  is  true  that 
OEO  records  indicate  that  about  80  per- 
cent of  the  legal  services  activity  has 
been  concerned  with  personal  problems 
in  the  social  services  area — chousing, 
bankruptcy,  family  relations,  and  so 
forth.  A  smaller  number  of  cases  have 
dealt  with  what  is  called.  In  the  jargon 
of  the  legal  services  program,  "law  re- 
form." It  is  here  where  It  Is  deceptive  to 
talk  in  terms  of  numbers.  Here  you  have 
political  advocacy  in  unrestrained  form. 
It  may  be  carried  on  in  the  guise  of  liti- 
gation, but  the  impact  is  to  change  laws, 
and,  in  efifect,  to  make  laws. 

The  law  reform  activity  of  the  legal 
services  program,  including  Its  backup 
research  centers,  amounts  to  a  legislative 
function.  It  Is  making  law.  It  is  politics 
in  the  highest  sense,  because  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  distribution  of  the  rewards, 
privileges,  and  benefits  of  society. 

It  is  my  view  that  political  activity, 
even  when  disguised  as  litigation  in  the 
judicial  system,  ought  to  be  subject  to 
the  traditional  checks  and  balances  of 
the  free  political  system.  It  is  undemo- 
cratic to  give  power  to  poUtical  faction 
and  at  the  same  time  insulate  the  use  of 
this  power  from  the  constraints  of  free 
government.  Moreover,  it  flies  in  the  face 
of  our  constitutional  structure. 

I  am,  therefore,  pleased  to  join  the 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  as  a  prin- 
cipal sponsor  of  this  bill  to  create  a  legal 
services  corporation  that  would  place  the 
planning  and  execution  of  the  delivery 
of  legal  services  to  the  poor  in  the  hands 
of  the  States.  The  appropriate  oflQcials  in 
each  State  are  most  aware  of  the  local 
needs.  The  bar  in  each  State  has  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  problems  being 
brought  before  the  judiciary  in  each 
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state.  The  legislators  in  each  State  must 
answer  to  their  constituencies  and  have 
the  wisdom  to  understand  the  local  sit- 
uation. This  is  in  keeping  with  the  Amer- 
ican system. 

As  the  legal  services  system  is  pres- 
ently structured,  the  program  amounts 
to  a  single  national  law  firm  with  2,200 
lawj'ers,  pursuing  a  national  agenda  more 
related  to  their  own  needs  than  to  the 
needs  of  the  clients.  The  client  has  no 
control  over  his  own  case,  no  choice  of 
attorneys,  nor  even  a  good  chance  of  get- 
ting his  case  accepted  by  the  program. 
Worse  yet,  tlie  system  has  no  account- 
ability to  the  American  people  or  to  their 
elected  representatives. 

The  most  important  problem  in  my 
view  is  the  stranglehold  of  the  "staff  at- 
torney" system  on  our  legal  services  pro- 
gram. Under  the  present  system  and  the 
proposed  bill,  the  bulk'  of  legal  services 
funds  go  to  pay  a  staff  of  attorneys  em- 
ployed by  the  local  legal  services  pro- 
gram imder  guidelines  set  by  OEO  or  by 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

These  attorneys  essentially  control  the 
direction  and  administration  of  tlie  pro- 
gram. They  effectively  have  the  power  to 
decide  what  clients  and  what  type  of 
cases  to  take — and  even  if  they  do  not 
overtly  discriminate  between  clients,  they 
can  decide  which  cases  to  put  their  real 
effort  into  and  which  ones  to  give  only 
cursorj'  attention. 

This  is  a  situation  which  could  be,  and 
is  being  abused.  Even  the  administration 
bill,  as  amended,  contains  no  effective 
safeguards  against  such  abuse.  Indeed, 
regulation  is  not  the  best  cure.  A  change 
in  the  system  used  to  give  the  clients  the 
power  of  choice  between  attorneys  is  a 
far  easier  and  at  the  same  time  far  more 
basic  and  effective  cure;  and  it  is  a  cure 
in  consonance  with  the  genius  of  the 
American  system  of  local  government  and 
local  "initiative." 

Under  this  bill,  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration will  be  the  meclianism  for  giv- 
ing funds  to  the  States  and  guaranteeing, 
with  a  minimum  of  meddlesome  inter- 
ference, that  the  program  is  effective  and 
free  from  political  interference  and  po- 
litical involvement — in  short  that  it  really 
helps  the  poor,  not  the  staff  attorneys, 
political  pressure  groups  or  ideologically 
motivated  social  engineers. 

The  other  problem,  of  course,  is  that 
of  accountability.  I  believe  in  the  Ameri- 
can form  of  representative  government. 
It  is  not  perfect,  but  I  know  of  no  other 
equitable  system  of  resolving  conflicting 
desires  and  priorities.  Our  legislative  sys- 
tem is  responsive  to  the  needs  of  our 
people.  Its  internal  checks  and  balances, 
in  the  main,  work  to  keep  these  conflict- 
ing demands  satisfied.  Everj'one  knows 
that  the  pendulum  swings  from  one  side 
to  another,  and  that  at  different  times  in 
our  liistory,  different  sectors  of  society 
receive  a  different  emphasis  in  the  legis- 
lative process.  Yet  it  is  our  main  political 
forum,  and  it  ought  to  remain  so.  We 
should  not  thrust  the  burden  of  politics 
upon  our  courts. 

This  bill  will  keep  the  courts  out  of 
politics  and  politics  out  of  the  court.  It 
will  provide  a  decent  system  of  delivery 
of  legal  services  to  the  poor.  It  will  keep 
the  delivery  system  responsive  to  the 


American  people  as  a  whole.  I  am  proud 
to  join  in  sponsoring  this  Important  piece 
of  legislation. 


By  Mr.  HANSEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McGee)  : 

S.  1991.  A  bill  to  amend  section  613 
(c)  (4)  (F)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  I  introduce  is  to  continue 
to  allow  percentage  depletion  based  upon 
the  value  of  soda  ash  extracted  from 
trona.  The  amendment  does  not  extend 
the  exiiting  cutoff  point  or  increase  the 
amount  of  percentage  depletion  miners 
of  trona  would  be  entitled  to.  Miners  of 
trona  have  always  been  allowed  deple- 
tion based  on  the  value  of  soda  ash  ex- 
tracted from  trona.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment has  specifically  allowed  this 
treatment  for  over  15  years  and  will 
allow  it  through  1970. 

This  amendment  merely  codifies  and 
restates  the  intent  of  Congress  when  it 
added  trona  to  the  list  of  uepletable  min- 
erals in  1947.  This  intent  was  clarified  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  a  1951 
committee  report  and  again,  this  time  by 
the  Treasury  Department  itself,  in  1959 
wlien  the  Congress  was  then  considering 
enactment  of  detail  depletion  rules  which 
became  part  of  the  law  in  1960  and 
which  is  known  as  the  Gore  amendment. 

Tills  amendment  is  vital  to  the  health 
of  the  trona  industry  in  Wyoming  and 
simply  prevents  the  harmful  effects  that 
would  occur  in  that  industry,  and  to  all 
of  southwest  Wyoming,  if  the  Treasury 
Department  were  allowed  to  follow  its 
amioimced  intent  to  attempt  to  adminis- 
tratively change  the  rules  for  the  future. 
In  short,  the  State  of  Wyoming  would  be 
adversely  affected  very  severely  if  this 
j'.dministrative  attempt  to  override  the 
clear  intent  of  Congress,  and  the  basis 
upon  which  the  industry  is  based,  if  the 
years  and  years  of  uncertainty  created 
by  the  resulting  litigation  were  allowed 
to  occur. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not 
be  familiar  with  the  trona  industry  in 
Wyoming,  it  might  be  well  to  briefly  re- 
count the  history  of  trona  mining  in 
Wyoming.  It  is  a  short  history  and  a 
history  of  a  truly  growth  industry.  The 
type  of  industry  that  should  be  encour- 
aged, or  at  the  very  least  one  that  should 
not  be  hamstrung  by  unfounded  change 
in  administrative  policy. 

In  the  late  1940's,  southwest  Wyoming 
in  the  area  around  Rock  Springs  was 
dying.  It  was  an  area  that  \\-\A  grown 
and  prospered  as  a  result  of  the  coal- 
mining industry  but  then  faced  economic 
disaster  as  a  result  of  the  exhaustion  of 
the  mines.  Fortunately,  about  this  same 
time,  one  company  became  interested  in 
a  report,  routinely  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  by  a  company  pros- 
pecting for  gas,  that  showed  in  a  core 
sample  that  a  strata  of  trona  existed 
about  1,500  feet  underground.  One  com- 
pany followed  up  on  this  report  and 
shortly  thereafter  sought  to  determine 
if  this  natural  deposit  of  soda  ash  could 
be  economically  recovered.  Tliis  first  ex- 
perimental shaft  was  started  in  1947, 
the  same  year  Congress  with  a  view  of 


encouraging  this  embryonic  industry, 
added  trona  to  the  list  of  depletable 
minerals. 

There  was  never  any  question  in  any- 
one's mind  that  the  sole  purpose  for  the 
investment  then  being  made  was  to  tap 
this  natural  resource  for  its  natural  soda 
ash  content  and,  as  explained  above, 
Congress  in  1951  reaffirmed  that  this  was 
its  intent  when  it  had  earlier  authorized 
percentage  depletion  for  trona. 

The  first  plant  became  operational  in 
1952.  To  say  that  the  soda  ash  industry 
i..  southwest  Wyominr:  has  been  a  growth 
industry  is  an  understatement.  Fi-om  tne 
first  investment  by  one  miner  in  1952 
with  a  capacity  to  extract  300,000  tons 
of  soda  ash  per  year,  the  industry  has 
grown  to  where  it  is  now  comprised  of 
several  mining  companies  with  1972  pro- 
duction estimated  to  be  about  4,250.000 
tons  per  5'ear.  That  works  out  to  a  growth 
rate  of  about  1,400  percent  over  a  20- 
yc'ir  period. 

Most  important,  however,  the  soda  ash 
industry  completely  reversed  the  eco- 
nomic fortunes  of  southwest  Wyoming. 
It  has  turned  an  area  that  faced  eco- 
nomic disaster  from  the  death  of  an  old, 
depleted  industry  into  the  biggest  job 
and  investment  growth  area  in  the  State. 

From  zero  jobs  about  20  years  ago, 
the  Wyoming  soda  ash  industry  now  con- 
servatively supports  about  12,000  people 
in  the  immediate  area.  On  top  of  that, 
there  are  now  almost  1,000  construction 
workers  in  Sweetwater  County  directly 
involved  in  construction  of  expanded 
soda  ash  facilities.  When  completed, 
these  facilities  will  in  turn  result  in  a 
substantial  increase  in  jobs.  Well  over 
$100  million  of  investment  is  involved, 
with  an  effect  that  spreads  throughout 
the  country.  This  is  certainly  not  the 
type  of  industry  that  should  be  choked 
by  an  uncertainty  that  could  be  created 
by  extended  litigation  over  the  validity 
of  a  bureaucratic  decision  to  try  to 
cliange  the  iTiles  uiion  which  the  indiis- 
ti-y  is  based. 

In  the  past,  the  Wyoming  soda  ash 
industiy  as  it  grew  from  notliing  to  its 
present  status  has  primarily  concen- 
trated on  the  domestic  market.  However, 
as  the  industry  now  moves  into  a  more 
mature  stage,  it  has  turned  its  attention 
toward  ways  and  means  of  entering  the 
export  market.  Since  the  Wyoming  de- 
IJosit  represents  the  only  natural  deposit 
of  soda  ash  known  to  exist,  it  is  poten- 
tially in  a  unique  position  to  compete  in 
the  world  markets  for  soda  ash.  However, 
price  competition  in  world  markets  is  ex- 
tremely competitive  and  foreign  sources 
of  man-made  soda  ash,  although  higher 
in  cost,  do  have  the  advantage  of  being 
closer  to  the  potential  foreign  custom- 
ers and  the  benefit  of  the  resulting 
freight  savings.  Nevertlieless,  Wyoming 
soda  a.sh  producers  now  believe  that 
their  basic  cost  benefits  approximate 
theii'  transportation  liabilities  and  tliat 
they  are  on  the  verge  of  being  able  to 
effectively  compete  in  foreign  markets. 
However,  thLs  balance  is  very  thin  and 
a  change  in  tlie  depletion  rules,  or  even 
the  threat  of  such  a  change,  will  swing 
the  scale  back  in  favor  of  foreign  pro- 
ducers and  rob  the  United  States  of  a 
probable  new  and  valuable  export  to  help 
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solve  the  adverse  balance-of-payments 
position  of  this  country  and  create  many 
additional  jobs  in  the  trona  industry. 
The  offshore  market  is  just  now  begin- 
ning to  be  tapped  by  Wyoming  soda  ash 
producers  and  represents  a  $750  million 
a  year  potential,  almost  10  times  the 
value  of  present  production. 

To  summarize,  this  amendment  does 
not  extend  or  increase  the  amount  of 
percentage  depletion  this  industry  has 
always  received.  It  simply  restates  and 
reafiarms  this  treatment.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  create  jobs  in  what  has  been  a 
tnily  growth  industry.  It  will  aid  in  the 
fight  to  correct  our  balance-of-payments 
difficulties.  And,  finally,  it  will  prevent  all 
these  benefits  from  being  thwarted  by 
the  \mcertainty  caused  by  an  adminis- 
trative effort  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  override  the  intent  of  Congress 
and  attempt  to  change  the  rules  for  the 
future. 


By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

S.  1992.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970, 
to  establish  a  central  data  bank  for  Fed- 
eral fiscal,  budgetary,  and  program-re- 
lated data,  and  to  Improve  the  ability 
of  all  branches  of  government  to  specify, 
obtain  and  use  such  Information,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  HATHAW4.Y.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  apprbpriate  reference  a  bill 
to  improve  and  centralize  the  machinery 
for  handling  the  fiscal  and  budgetary 
business  of  the  Federal  Government. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in  re- 
cent months  of  the  inadequate  budget- 
ary and  fiscal  machinery  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  near  impotence  of  the 
legislative  branch  with  regard  to  deter- 
mining and  enforcing  national  spending 
priorities. 

At  the  same  time  there  has  been  an 
acknowledgement  of  the  near  omnipo- 
tence of  the  executive  branch  in  dealing 
with  budgetary  matters — an  omnipo- 
tence largely  based  on  a  computer  and 
technical  capability  to  handle  Federal 
fiscal  and  budgetary  data,  and  an  un- 
willingness to  share  this  data  with 
Congress. 

This  imbalance  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  must  be  correct- 
ed, and  there  are  many  proposals  now 
imder  consideration  which  are  designed 
to  do  just  that.  Among  them  are  pro- 
posals to  enhance  the  computer  capabil- 
ity of  Congress  vis-a-vls  OMB. 

While  I  endorse  the  concept  of  an  im- 
proved computer  capability  for  the  leg- 
islative branch,  I  feel  it  makes  more 
sense — in  terms  of  both  dollars,  man- 
power and  effort — to  establish  one  cen- 
tral data  bank  for  the  storage  of  budget- 
ary information. 

Rather  than  compete  with  OMB  for 
hardware  and  data,  there  should  be  one 
central  objective  agency,  marmed  with 
sufficient  professional  personnel  and 
computer  equipment  to  provide  needed 
fiscal  data  to  all  branches  of  the 
Government. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  proposes  the 
establishment  of  a  national  center  for 
the  selection,  storage,  retrieval  and  dis- 


semination of  information  and  data  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  all  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  fiscal, 
budgetary  and  program-related  data  and 
Information.  The  center  will  be  developed 
and  maintained  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  and  each  agen- 
cy of  the  Federal  Government  will  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  the  center  with  data 
relating  to  its  budget  requests,  its  func- 
tions, programs,  projects  and  activities. 

The  bill  calls  for  the  standardization  of 
all  Federal  fiscal  and  budgetary  informa- 
tion systems,  and  mandates  that  inform- 
ation and  data  in  the  center  be  made 
available  to  all  of  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive and  judicial  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  on  request,  and  insofar  as 
practicable,  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments also. 

My  proposal  reduces  the  congressional 
reliance  on  the  executive  branch  for  fis- 
cal and  budgetary  information,  and  puts 
both  branches  on  a  more  equal  footing. 
In  so  doing,  it  makes  our  constitution- 
ally-given "power  of  the  purse"  mean 
more  than  simply  allocating  the  loose 
change  left  by  OMB. 

At  the  same  time,  it  saves  the  tax- 
payers a  great  deal  of  money  by  mandat- 
ing that  we  share  facilities  and  profes- 
sional personnel  in  meeting  our  recur- 
ring needs  for  fiscal,  budgetary  and  pro- 
gram-related data  and  information. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blU  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1992 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Fiscal  and 
Budgetary  Information  Act  of  1973", 

Sec.  2.  That  part  of  title  H  of  the  LegU- 
lative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  which  pre- 
cedes section  201  thereof  (84  Stat.  1167;  Pub- 
lic Law  91-610;  31  tJ.S.C.  chapter  22)  Is 
amended  by  strllting  out — 

"TITLE  II— FISCAL  CONTROLS 
"Part  1 — Bttdgetart  and  Fiscal  Information 

AND  Data" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 
"TITLE     n— FISCAL     AND     BUDGETARY 

DATA  CENTER  AND  CONTROLS 
"Part    1 — Fiscal,   Bcdcetart   and   Program- 
Related  Data  Center" 

Sec.  3.  Part  1  of  title  n  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1167; 
Public  Law  91-510;  31  VS.C.  1151  and  fol- 
lowing) is  amended  by  striking  out  sections 
201,  202  and  203  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

"Federal  Fiscal.  Budgetart,  and  Program- 
Related  Data  Center. 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  shall  develop,  establish  and 
maintain  a  national  co-ordinating  facility 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "Center")  for 
the  selection,  storage,  retrieval  and  dissem- 
ination of  information  and  data  required  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  to 
meet,  in  a  coordinated  manner,  the  recurring 
requirements  of  all  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  fiscal,  budgetary,  and  pro- 
gram-related data  and  information.  The  Cen- 
ter shall  contain,  but  not  be  limited  to,  data 
and  Information  pertaining  to  budget  re- 
quests, congressional  authority  to  obligate 
and  spend,  apportionment  and  reserve  ac- 
tions, and  obligations  and  expenditures. 


"(b)  Each  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  furnish  to  the  Center  such  in- 
formation as  the  Comptroller  General  con- 
siders necessary  to  carry  out  the  function  of 
the  Center,  which  Is  to  provide  In  a  timely 
manner  and  in  useable  form,  data  needed  to 
make  federal  budgetary,  fiscal  and  program 
decisions. 

"(c)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  estab- 
lish an  Initial  capability  to  perform  the  func- 
tions specified  in  this  section  by  January  i, 
1974,  and  shall  report  to  Congress  on  im- 
plementation of  the  provisions  of  this  section 
annually  thereaftc." 

"standardization  of  terminology,  defini- 
tions,  classifications,  and  codes  for  fis- 
cal, budgetary,  and  program-related  data 
and  information 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
shall  develop,  establish,  maintain  and  pub- 
lish standard  terminology,  definitions,  classi- 
fications, and  codes,  for  Federal  fiscal,  budg- 
etary, and  program  related  data  and  Infor- 
mation. The  authority  contained  In  this  part 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  data 
and  information  pertaining  to  Federal  fiscal 
policy,  revenues,  receipts,  expenditures, 
functions,  programs,  projects  and  activities 
and  shall  be  carried  out  so  as  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Federal 
government  and.  Insofar  as  practicable,  of 
governments  at  the  state  and  local  level. 
Such  standard  terms,  definitions,  classifica- 
tions, and  codes  shall  be  used  by  all  execu- 
tive departments  and  agencies  in  their  fiscal, 
budgetary,  and  program-related  data  and  In- 
formation systems. 

"(b)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  publish  the  effective  ter- 
minology, definitions,  classifications,  and 
codes  semi-annually  on  March  1  and  Sep- 
tember 1. 

"availabilitt  to  aktd  rsE  bt  the  various 

branches  op  the  federal  government,  and 

others,  op  federal  fiscal,  budgetary,  and 

program-related  data 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General 
shall  make  available,  on  request  and  In  use- 
able form,  the  Information  and  data  In  the 
Center  to: 

"(1)  The  Congress  and  all  the  legislative, 
executive  and  judicial  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral government;  and 

"(2)  all  the  states  and  poUtical  supervi- 
sions thereof,  except  that  In  any  case  where 
It  Is  determined  that  the  service  requested 
Is  substantial,  the  payments  of  such  fees  and 
charges  may  be  required  as  may  be  necessary 
to  recover  all,  or  any  part  of  the  cost  of 
providing  such  retrieval  service  to  State  and 
local  governments. 

"(b)  In  aU  Instances  the  Center  shall  per- 
form Its  functions  as  to  protect  secret  and 
national  security  Information  from  unau- 
thorized dissemination  and  application." 

Sec.  4.  The  table  of  contents  of  title  II  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  (84 
Stat.  1140;  Public  Law  91-510;  31  U.S.C. 
chapter  22)  Is  amended  by  striking  out — 

"TITLE  II— FISCAL  CONTROLS 
"Part  I — Budgetary  and  Fiscal  Information 

AND  Data 
"Sec.  201.  Budgetary  and  fiscal  data  process- 
ing system. 
"Sec.  202.  Budget  standard  classifications. 
"Sec.  203.  Availability  to  Congress  of  budg- 
etary, fiscal  and  related  data." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 
"TITLE    II— FISCAL    AND    BUDGETARY 
DATA  CENTER  AND  CONTROLS 
"Part  1— Fiscal,  Budgetary,  and  Program- 
Related  Data  Center 
"Sec.  301.  Federal  fiscal,  budgetary  and  pro- 
gram-related data  center. 
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"Sec.  202.  Standardization  of  terminology, 
definitions,  classifications,  and 
codes  for  fiscal,  budgetary  and 
program  related  data  and  In- 
formation. 

"Sec.  203.  AvaUability  to  and  use  by  the 
various  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  others,  of  Fed- 
eral fiscal,  budgetary,  and  pro- 
gram-related data." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    118 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  118,  the  Child 
Adoption  bill. 

S.    S21 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  821,  a  bill  to 
improve  the  quality  of  juvenile  justice  in 
the  United  States  and  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive, coordinated  approach  to  the 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency,  and  for 
other  pui'poses. 

S.    1036 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Muskie,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1036,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  with  respect  to  legislative  activity 
by  certain  types  of  exempt  organiza- 
tions. 

B.    loss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1058,  to 
amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
so  as  to  liberalize  the  additions  govern- 
ing eligibility  of  blind  persons  to  receive 
disability  insurance  benefits  thereunder. 

S.    1064 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh>  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1064,  the 
Judicial  Disqualification  bill. 

S.    I64I 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClellan, 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1641, 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  to  improve  congressional  control 
over  budgetary  outlay  and  receipt  totals, 
to  provide  for  a  Legislative  Budget  Di- 
rector and  Staff. 

S.  1769 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield  (for 
Mr.  Magnuson)  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick>,  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1769,  to  es- 
tablish a  U.S.  Fire  Administration  and 
a  National  Fire  Academy  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment; to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  i-educing  the  incidence  of 
death,  personal  Injury,  and  property 
damage  from  fire;  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness and  coordination  of  fire  preven* 
tion  and  control  agencies  at  all  levels 
of  government;  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1898 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Scott  of  Vir- 
ginia,  the  Senator  from   Alaska    (Mr. 


Gravel),  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  1899,  to  transfer  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive OCQce  of  the  President  to  the 
legislative  branch  of  Government,  and 
to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

senate   joint  resolution    117 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  , 
the  Sciiator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
WATErt) ,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bartlett)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  ,  were 
added  £is  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 117,  to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  issue 
a  proclamation  designating  September 
17.  1973.  as  "Constitution  Day." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  126— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  TO 
PAY  A  GRATUITY  TO  JOCILE  D. 
JOHNSON 

< Placed  on  the  calendar.) 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  an 
original  resolution,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.  Res.  126 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
heroby  is  axithorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Joclle  D.  Johnson,  stepdaughter  of  Earl  P. 
Agnor,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  eight 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  fu- 
neral expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  127— ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  TO 
PAY  A  GRATUITY  TO  JOSEPHINE 
S.  ELLIS 

(Placed  on  the  calendar.) 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  an 
original  resolution,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.RES.  127 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Josephine  S.  Ellis,  mother  of  Joyce  S.  Ellis, 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  j-ear's  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  she  was  receiving  by  law  at 
the  time  of  her  death,  said  sum  to  be  con- 
sidered inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  all 
other  allowances. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  128— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  AGED,  BLIND.  AND 
DISABLED 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance.) 

ELDERLY   MUST   NOT  BE   DENIED  FOOD   STAMP  AID 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  for  appropriate  reference  a  reso- 
lution calling  upon  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 


several  States  to  take  immediate  action 
to  prevent  about  1.5  million  aged,  bUnd. 
and  disabled  welfare  recipients  from  los- 
ing their  eligibility  for  food  stamps,  and 
to  protect  other  thousands  of  elderly 
persons  against  the  loss  of  further  bene- 
fits and  services,  when  the  supplemental 
security  income  program,  authorized 
under  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1972— Public  Law  92-603— goes  into 
effect  on  January  1,  1974. 

It  is  unconscionable  that  American 
citizens  who  happen  to  be  poor  and  de- 
pendent should  be  denied  the  assistance 
to  which  they  are  entitled  simply  be- 
cause of  incredible  bureaucratic  delays — 
in  this  instance,  the  failure  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  promulgate  regulations  on  the 
supplemental  security  income  program 
until  last  week — with  the  result  that 
State  legislatures  have  not  enacted  such 
enabling  legislation  as  may  be  required. 
In  a  previous  statement  in  the  Seriate, 
on  May  31,  I  noted  the  critical  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  the  eligibility  for 
food  stamp  benefits  on  behalf  of  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  elderly  persons 
who  otherwise  would  be  denied  daily  nu- 
tritious meals.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
this  administration  to  permit  these  peo- 
ple to  go  hungry  or  to  be  crippled  by  the 
mahiutrition  that  so  readily  leads  to 
serious  illness  in  old  age,  simply  feg- 
cause  this  Government  cannot  complete 
its  paperwork.  I  am  appaUed  by  this 
apparent  bmeaucratic  insensitivity, 
whatever  the  allegations  of  complicated 
procedm'es  that  are  employed  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  a  failure  to  act. 

Will  the  States  fully  supplement  the 
basic  Federal  payment,  under  the  sup- 
plemental secm'ity  income  program,  in 
order  to  assure  recipients  a  payment  no 
less  than  what  they  are  now  receiving, 
or  will  they  seek  to  reduce  welfare  costs? 
I  submit,  respectfully,  that  this  question 
is  academic  at  the  present  time — we 
simply  cannot  know  until  the  States 
have  the  information  that  the  Federal 
Government  was  supposed  to  provide 
much  earlier.  Nor  can  we  permit  millions 
of  low-income  elderly  persons  to  suffer 
hunger,  the  denial  of  health  care,  and 
the  termination  of  other  services — that 
is  the  central  issue. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  resolution,  and 
an  editorial,  entitled  "Shortchanging 
the  Aged  Poor,'  appearing  in  the  June  8, 
1973  issue  of  the  Washington  Post,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  128 
Resolution  to  expedite  the  niaintenance  of 
benefits  for  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  vm- 
der  the  supplemental  security  income  pro- 
gram  authorized    by   the   Social    Security 
Amendments  of  1972  (PL  92-603)  • 
Whereas  many  of  the  several  million  aged, 
blind,   and  disabled  eligible   for  public  as- 
sistance under  the  Social  Security  Act  were 
to  have   benefitted   under   the   new   supple- 
mental security  Income  program  authorized 
by  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972 
(PL  92-603); 

Whereas  it  is  estimated  that  some  1.5  mil- 
lion aged,  blind,  and  disabled  welfare  recip- 
ients will  lose  eliglbUity  for  food  stamjiw. 
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and  up  to  150,000  other  persons  may  -no 
longer  receive  Medicaid  benefits,  when  the 
supplemental  security  Income  program  be- 
comes effective  on  January  1,  1974; 

Whereas  this  loss  of  benefit  ellglbUlty  Is 
attributed  to  extended  delays  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
In  promulgating  regulations  on  Incentives 
for  State  supplementation  of  the  basic  Fed- 
eral payment  under  the  supplemental  secu- 
rity Income  program,  and  to  the  correspond- 
ing failure  of  State  legislatures  to  enact  en- 
abling legislation; 

Whereas  the  Senate  has  acted  to  address 
this  emergency  in  passing  the  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973,  wherein 
Section  808(b)  provides  for  the  restoration 
of  eligibility  of  recipients  of  benefits  of  the 
supplemental  security  income  program  for 
food  stamps; 

Whereas  rising  costs  of  living  further  make 
Immediate  corrective  action  by  the  executive 
branch  and  by  the  States  Imperative  If  Indi- 
gent elderly  persons,  the  blind,  and  the  dis- 
abled are  not  to  be  denied  vitally  needed 
assistance : 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  (a)  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  forth- 
with provide  full  and  complete  Information 
to  State  governments  on  regulations  Imple- 
menting the  supplemental  security  Income 
program,  such  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
Intent  of  Congress  that  present  and  addi- 
tional persons  receiving  benefits  under  adult 
categories  of  public  assistance  programs  shall 
be  better  enabled  to  provide  for  their  self- 
sufficiency  and  to  meet  the  rising  cost  of 
living;  and  that  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  expedite  the 
determination  of  State  sxippiemental  pay- 
ment levels;  and 

(b)  State  legislatures  currently  In  session 
are  urged  to  enact  appropriate  enabling  leg- 
islation, and  the  Governors  of  States  whose 
legislatures  are  not  In  session  are  urged  to 
call  back  the  legislatures  in  special  session 
and/or  to  take  such  administrative  action  as 
may  be  feasible  under  the  laws  of  the  re- 
spective States,  to  assure  that  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  enactment  of 
the  supplemental  security  income  program  Is 
carried  out  by  January  1,  1974,  when  thla 
program  becomes  effective. 

Shortchanging  the  Ackd  Pook 
It  h«a  long  been  an  article  of  faith  among 
those  who  are  familiar  with  welfare  politics 
that  the  so-called  "adult  categories"— the 
aged,  blind  and  disabled — would  never  be 
treated  with  the  Indifference,  hostility  or 
contempt  that  many  legislators  reserve  for 
the  young  and  able-bodied  welfare  poor.  In 
recent  times.  It  has  been  the  latter  recipi- 
ents— typically,  the  black  woman  with  sev- 
eral small  children — who  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  animus.  Thus,  it  came  as  no  surprise  last 
year  that  the  Congress,  while  rejecting  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Family  Assistance  Plan  (shortly 
after  he  had  rejected  it  himself) ,  did  enact 
reforms  that  were  far-reaching  for  aged, 
blind  and  disabled  recipients.  The  new  pro- 
gram foresaw  almost  a  doubling  of  the  num- 
l)er  of  those  eligible  to  receive  aid,  and  It 
also  was  estimated  that  aproxlmately  a  third 
of  those  already  receiving  aid  would  be  finan- 
cially better  off  under  its  terms.  Now  we 
learn  from  testimony  provided  to  a  Senate 
committee  that  many  of  the  aged  and  handi- 
capped poor  who  were  meant  to  benefit  from 
the  new  program  stand  in  danger  of  losing 
Income  instead. 

The  source  of  the  problem  Is  the  fact  that 
the  legislation  did  not  require  that  the  sUtea 
supplement  the  income  of  theee  welfare  re- 
cipients under  the  federal  program  so  as  to 
guarantee  that  they  would  not  be  worse  oB 
under  the  new  law.  Instead,  some  very  com- 
pUoated    provlsiona   were    Included    to   en- 


coTirage  and  entice  the  states  to  do  so.  How- 
ever, to  date  none  has — that  Is,  no  state  has 
yet  taken  the  necessary  legislative  actions  to 
supplement  the  income  of  these  recipients 
who  stand  to  lose  a  certain  amount  of  Income 
If  they  don't  act. 

To  some  extent  this  failure  doubtless  pro- 
ceeds from  a  general  anti-welfare  feeling 
that  has  caught  In  its  net  these  recipients 
who  are  not  usually  victimized  by  politicians 
when  the  welfare  cutback  drives  are  on.  But 
at  least  as  Important,  and  probably  much 
more  so,  is  the  fact  that  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  delayed 
until  the  very  last  minute  getting  the  compli- 
cated regulations  for  supplementation  to  the 
states.  It  has  been  a  case  of  bureaucratic 
fumbling  and  administrative  lethargy  and 
the  result  could  easily  be  considerable  hard- 
ship and  new  suffering  for  these  people  whom 
both  the  Congress  and  the  administration 
intended  to  help. 

Unless  goverimient  Is  content  to  let  these 
hapless  victims  of  its  own  incompetence  pay 
the  price,  some  legislative  step — probably  a 
delay  in  the  effective  date  of  the  new  pro- 
gram— will  be  required.  Beyond  that,  HEW 
should  get  down  to  the  serious  business 
(and  with  the  proper  sense  of  urgency)  of 
working  out  on  a  state-by-state  basis  the 
necessary  information  on  the  Implications 
of  putting  the  supplementation  provisions 
into  effect.  Federal  help  and  leadership  are 
required  here.  So  are  energy  and  action  on 
the  part  of  HEW.  And  so  is  good  faith.  There 
were  many  reasons  why  the  larger  welfare 
reform  measure  was  defeated  last  year.  But 
one  was  a  suspicion  held  by  many  of  its  op- 
ponents that  the  federal  bureaucracy  was  In- 
capable of  presiding  over  such  an  effort 
wisely  or  efficiently.  For  the  immediate  sake 
of  those  adult  welfare  recipients  who  are 
now  In  danger  and  for  the  sake  of  the  long 
range  prospects  of  passing  a  more  compre- 
hensive and  generotis  federalized  plan,  HEW 
should  take  care  not  to  prove  the  critics 
right. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  FURNISH  DE- 
FENSE ARTICLES  AND  SERVICES 
TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMKNT  NO.  221 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  NELSON  submitted  amendments. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  1443)  to  authorize  the  furnishing 
of  defense  articles  and  services  to  for- 
eign coimtrles  and  International  orga- 
nizations. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
STATE — AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  223 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  1248)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
State,  and  for  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SECURITIES  EX- 
CHANGE ACT  OF  1934— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  223 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  (m 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
Introducing  an  amendment  to  S.  470,  the 
bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Exchange 


Act  of  1934  and  ask  it  be  printed.  This 
amendment  deals  separately,  straight- 
forwardly, and  definitively  with  the  fun- 
damental questions  of  requirements  for 
membership  on  stock  exchanges  and  the 
method  for  determining  commission 
rates. 

Section  2  of  S.  470  presently  links  the 
two  questions  by  forbidding  any  SEC- 
imposed  "public  business  requirement" 
to  limit  dealing  for  one's  own  account 
by  present  or  future  members  of  stock 
exchanges  imtil  commission  rates  on 
transactions  of  all  sizes  are  negotiated 
rather  than  fixed.  No  action  along  the 
lines  of  the  present  Exchange  Act  rule 
196-2  could  be  taken  imtil  that  time. 
Particularly  in  view  of  the  lack  of  a  def- 
inite date  for  the  advent  of  fully  nego- 
tiated commission  rates,  the  result  of 
section  2  seems  likely  to  be  an  increase 
in  self-dealing  on  exchanges,  brought 
about  largely  through  more  institutional 
membership. 

In  my  judgment,  the  rationale  for  sec- 
tion 2  is  faulty  because  it  is  based  upon 
an  artificial  linkage  of  the  Institutional 
membership-public  business  question  to 
the  commission  rate  question.  I  cannot 
accept  the  argument  that  the  primary 
element  in  any  discussion  of  institution- 
al membership  or  a  public  business  re- 
quirement is  the  desirability,  or  lack 
thereof,  of  the  present  commission  rate 
structure. 

The  adoption  of  the  approach  of  sec- 
tion 2,  which  reopens  exchanges  to  the 
tjrpe  of  institutional  members  whose  pri- 
mary mission  is  trading  for  the  accounts 
of  the  Institutional  parent,  will  Indeed 
provide  undeniable  pressure  to  move  to- 
ward fully  negotiated  rates.  Most  institu- 
tions have  already  stated  that  lowering 
the  size  of  a  transaction  subject  to  nego- 
tiation will  in  large  part  assuage  their 
desire  to  become  stock  exchange  mem- 
bers. However,  the  consideration  of  tac- 
tics in  the  battle  over  commission  rate 
structure  is  not  a  sound  basis  on  which 
to  decide  whether,  and  to  what  extent, 
dealing  by  exchange  members  for  their 
own  account  should  be  allowed  or  en- 
couraged. 

I  believe  that  there  should  be  an  over- 
riding concern  with  the  character  of  the 
business  required  of  every  exchange 
member.  The  public  Interest  can  be 
served  only  if  the  primary  fimction  of 
every  exchange  member  is  to  serve  the 
public,  rather  than  to  do  business  for 
itself  or  its  parent  owner.  If  exchange 
memliership  does  not  carry  with  it  the 
continuing  obligation  to  conduct  at  least 
a  predominantly  public  business,  there 
Is  the  strong  possibility  that  the  exchange 
system  will  move  in  the  direction  of  a 
private  club  where  large  institutions  and 
other  members  can  gain  unfair  advan- 
tage over  the  public.  The  possibility  of 
such  unfairness  was  pointed  out  by  for- 
mer SEC  Chairman  Casey,  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Securities  Subcommit- 
tee: 

If  the  gates  are  thrown  open  to  institu- 
tions, this  great  bulk  of  (exchange)  trading — 
60  percent  of  all  trading  today— could  be 
done  not  at  negotiated  rates  but  at  cost, 
while  Individual  Investors  and  small  Institu- 
tions, unable  to  justify  a  seat,  would  have  to 
pay  atlU  higher  rates. 


Members  dealing  for  their  own  ac- 
counts would  have  other  possible  trading 
advantages  besides  cost.  Tliese  include 
proximity  to  trading  information  and 
greater  inducement  or  abUity  to  engage 
in  sliort  swing  speculation,  which  may 
cause  public  orders  to  be  executed  at  a 
different  price  than  otherwise.  Actions  by 
such  members  could  delay  the  execution 
of  public  orders  or  even  wipe  out  attrac- 
tive trading  situations  before  tlie  public 
can  act.  Even  if  tlie  additional  regulation 
of  exchange  member  trading,  provided 
by  section  1  of  tlie  bill,  is  reasonably  ef- 
fective, some  abuses  will  occur  and  it  will 
probably  appear  to  tlie  investing  public 
that  private  advantage  is  being  en- 
couraged. 

Most  observers  agree  that  tlie  individ- 
ual investor  is  truly  an  essential  element 
in  the  market's  composition.  Continued 
participation  by  individual  investors  is 
vital  to  the  market's  depth  and  liquidity. 
Unfortunately,  however,  tlie  latest  NYSE 
estimate  of  the  total  number  of  individ- 
ual shareholders  shows  a  decline  of  800,- 
000  in  the  past  year,  the  first  such  rever- 
sal in  20  years  of  recordkeeping. 

The  individual  investor  is  leaving 
largely  because  he  has  lost  faith  and  con- 
fidence in  our  securities  market.  Tlie 
adoption  of  this  bill,  with  its  suspension 
of  any  SEC-imposed  public  business  re- 
quirement pending  the  elimination  of 
fixed  commissions,  will  only  erode  in- 
vestor confidence  still  further.  It  will  re- 
duce tlie  probability  of  sustained  partici- 
pation in  the  market  by  both  small 
brokers  and  small  investors.  At  this  cru- 
cial time,  the  market  needs  more  small 
brokers  and  Investors  rather  than  fewer. 
They  will  not  be  attracted  or  even  re- 
tained at  current  levels  in  a  market  which 
appears  to  be  becoming  more  dominated 
by  institutional  investors  operating 
through  their  own  outlets.  Perhaps  the 
exchanges  can  control  this  problem  by 
their  own  rules,  but  it  would  be  lietter  to 
do  so  through  specific  statutory  or  admin- 
istrative guidelines  not  related  to  the 
negotiated  rate  Issue. 

Accordingly,  my  amendment  would  re- 
quire that  after  a  2-year  phase-in  period, 
all  stock  exchange  members  do  a  100- 
percent  public  business  rather  than  ef- 
fecting any  transactions  for  their  own 
accounts,  the  accoimts  of  affiliates  or  in- 
stitutional accounts  which  they  manage. 
This  is  exactly  the  same  "public  busi- 
ness" requirement  as  S.  470  already  con- 
tains, except  that  the  pliase-in  period 
would  start  upon  the  date  of  the  bill's 
enactment  rather  than  upon  the  date  on 
which  no  commission  rates  remain  fixed. 

Senators  Williams,  Brooke,  Bennett, 
and  Tower  have  correctly  emphasized, 
•lowever,  that  the  commission  rate  ques- 
tion should  be  dealt  with  at  the  same 
time  as  the  institutional  membership- 
public  business  question,  because  of 
the  relationship  between  uneconomically 
high  fixed  commission  rates  for  large 
transactions  and  the  desire  of  institutions 
who  effect  these  transactions  to  join  stock 
exchanges.  My  amendment,  therefore, 
would  require  commission  rates  on  por- 
tions of  transactions  over  $100,000  to  be 
on  a  negotiated  basis  by  April  30,  1974, 


or  by  April  30,  1975,  If  the  SEC  deter- 
mines that  the  public  interest  calls  for 
a  longer  time  period  to  reach  this  goal. 
The  amendment  would  vest  in  the  SEC, 
by  virtue  of  its  present  statutoi-y  author- 
ity, tlie  discretionary  power  to  permit 
retention  of  fixed  minimum  commission 
rates  for  transactions  or  portions  of 
transactions  involving  less  than  $100,000. 
Of  course,  the  rate,  if  fixed,  would  not 
necessarily  be  at  the  present  fixed  rate 
level. 

A  reduction  in  the  cutoff  size  for  fixed 
commission  rates  from  the  present 
$300,000  level  to  $100,000  would!  to  a 
large  extent,  eliminate:  First,  the  pres- 
ent advantage  held  by  exchange  mem- 
bers over  nonmembers  with  respect  to 
competition  for  money  management 
business;  second,  payment  by  institu- 
tions of  excessive  fixed  commission  rates; 
and  tliird,  efforts  by  the  institutions  to 
circumvent  the  effect  of  these  rates 
througli  complex  and  anticompetitive 
reciprocal  practices.  At  the  same  time, 
fixed  rates  for  smaller  transactions 
could  be  retained,  to  the  extent  found 
by  tlie  SEC  to  be  necessary,  to  protect 
small  broker-dealers  against  predatory 
pricing  and  provide  some  control  over 
the  price  of  brokerage  services  offered  to 
unsopliisticated  small  investors  with  lit- 
tle negotiating  power.  Fixed  rates  for 
these  transactions  also  should  tend  to  re- 
duce the  likelihood  of  public  di.'^advan- 
tage  from  a  "rate  war,"  resulting  in  ag- 
gi-avation  of  the  demise  of  smaller 
brokers  and  small  individual  investors. 

My  amendment  would  provide  more 
rational  and  specific  resolutions  of  the 
public  business-institutional  membership 
and  commission  rate  questions  than  S. 
470.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  it  with- 
out delay. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  time. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  223 

On  page  15,  strike  lines  4  through  7. 

On  page  15,  line  8,  strike  out  '(B)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(A)". 

On  page  15,  line  9,  strike  out  "specified  in 
subparagraph  (A)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"of  enactment  of  this  subsection". 

On  page  15,  line  17.  strike  out  "(C)"  and 
msert  in  lieu  thereof  "(B)". 

On  page  15,  line  18,  strike  out  "(B)"  and 
liisert  in  lieu  thereof  "(A)". 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

•Sec.  II.  Section  6(c)  of  the  Securities 
E.\change  Act  of  1934,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C. 
73f(c) ),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"•(c)  Nothing  in.  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  any  exchange  from  adopt- 
ing and  enforcing  any  rule  not  Inconsistent 
with  this  title  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
thereunder  and  the  applicable  laws  of  the 
State  \ix  which  It  is  located,  except  that,  after 
April  30,  1974,  no  exchange  shall  maintain 
or  enforce  any  rule  fixing  minimum  rates  of 
commissions  with  respect  to  that  portion  of 
any  transaction  which  exceeds  $100,000:  Pro- 
vided, however,  mat  the  Commission  may, 
by  rule,  permit  an  exchange  to  fix  reasonable 
minimum  rates  of  commission  until  April  30. 
1975,  with  respect  to  that  portion  of  any 
transaction    which    exceeds    $100,000    If    the 


Commission  finds  that  the  public  interest 
requires  the  continuation,  establishment,"  or 
re-establlshment  of  reasonable  fixed  mini- 
mum rates  for  such  portions  of  transac- 
tions.' " 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  ARTHUR  F.  SAMPSON 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  will  hold  a  hearing 
on  Monday,  June  18,  1973,  on  the  nom- 
iii  ition  of  Artliur  F.  Sampson  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  tlie  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  hearing  will  commence  at  10:30 
a.m.  in  room  3302.  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

AI!  persons  wishing  to  testify  should 
contact  Mis.  Gay  HoUiday.  room  3306, 
T<-c'»v  Senate  Ofiice  Building:  teleplione 
225-7461. 


ANIJOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
NOMINATIONS  TO  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  CITY  COUNCIL  AND 
TO  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  REDE- 
VELOPMENT LAND  AGENCY 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  tlie  District  of  Columbia 
hps  scheduled  a  hearing  in  room  6226, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  Tuesday, 
June  19,  1973,  at  9:30  a.m.  on  the  follow- 
ing nominations : 

Dr.  Henry  Robinson,  Jr.,  District  of 
Columbia  City  Council : 

Mrs.  Marguerite  C.  Seldcn.  District  of 
Columbia  City  Council : 

Mrs.  W.  Antoinette  Ford,  District  of 
Columbia  City  Council :  and 

Mr.  Alfred  P.  Love,  Board  of  Diiectors. 
District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency. 

Persons  wishing  to  present  testimony 
at  that  time  should  contact  Mr.  Andrew 
Manatos.  associate  staff  director  of  the 
District  Committee,  6222  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 


ADpmONAL  STATEMENTS 


REPOR|r  ON  THE  PARIS  AIR  SHOW 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  as  he  did  2  years  ago,  the  President 
in\'lted  me  to  represent  him  at  the  Paris 
Air  Show.  I  did  tliis  and  have  prepared 
a  report  which  I  have  submitted  to  the 
President.  I  am  sure  he  would  have  no 
objections  to  my  making  it  available  to 
all  Members  and.  therefore,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  tlie  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Sen-^ie. 
WasUington.  DC  .  June  6.  19T3. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

De.\r  Mr.  President:  Again  It  has  been  my 
honor  to  have  served  as  your  representative 
at  the  Thirtieth  Paris  Air  Show  which  Is 
held  every  two  years.  I  will  preface  my  report 
by  telling  you  that  it  rained  nearly  all  of  the 
time  that  I  was  there  but  in  spite  of  this 
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the  attendance  was  good  and  the  Interest 
waa  high.  This  undoubtedly  established  a 
record  in  participation,  and  while  attendance 
figures  are  not  available  and  while  they  will 
be  affected  by  bad  weather,  I  am  certain 
1»  will  be  the  biggest  of  all  recorded.  There 
were  over  sis  hundred  exhibitors  from 
twenty-one  countries  compared  to  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty  from  sixteen  countries 
in  1971.  I  would  suggest  that  In  the 
future  yoiu:  representative  plan  to  spend  at 
least  one  week  Instead  of  the  five  days  that 
I  spent  at  the  show. 

My  general  Impressioaa  on  returning  from 
Paris  Is  that  the  determination  on  the  i>art 
of  foreign  competitors  to  Ijecome  more  com- 
petitive has  not  abated  one  bit.  Instead,  I 
witnessed  a  real  determination  to  make  even 
more  advancements.  I  think  this  attitude 
was  best  expressed  by  Pierre  Messmer,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  France,  who  spoke  at  a 
luncheon  on  the  2Dd  of  June  attended  by 
some  four  thousand  people.  Including  rep- 
resentatives from  the  entire  world.  I  will 
attach  his  speech  with  this  report,  the  most 
Interesting  and  indicative  parts  I  would  like 
to  quote.  He  said,  for  e.xample.  In  speaking 
of  defense:  "The  first  is  Prance's  determina- 
tion to  remain  the  sole  master  of  her  defense 
capability,  despite  her  friendly  relations  with 
many  of  the  world's  nations,  as  testified  tfj 
this  great  aerospace  gathering.  One  need 
hardly  Insist  that  an  air  force  equipped  with 
modern  equipment  is  Indispensable  to  effec- 
tive defense.  Prance  wants  her  armed  forces 
to  be  equipped  with  the  very  best  defense 
materiel.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  assembly 
line  products  on  exhibition  here,  while  the 
planned  projects  that  you  can  see,  such  as 
the  combat  aircraft  of  the  future,  show  that 
our  manufacturers  will  continue  to  build 
planes,  helicopters  and  missiles  eqxial  to  the 
very  best  produced  abroad." 

Then  In  getting  down  to  the  specifics  in 
aviation  Industry  growth  In  Prance  he  said: 
"From  time  to  time  o\ir  exporte  have  given 
rise  to  criticism,  some  on  grounds  of  prln- 
ciple«,  some  of  It  biased.  To  the  former  I 
declare  that  the  Interests  of  Prance  and  of 
those  countries  that  rely  on  our  Industry 
and  our  air  force  must  be  served.  To  the  lat- 
ter, I  reply  that  friendship  does  not  preclude 
oommercial  oompetltion  which  is  stimulating 
and  therefore  useful,  as  long  as  it  remains 
within  limits  that  we  know  not  to  overstep." 

I  can  find  absolutely  no  quarrel  wth  that 
statement.  In  fact,  I  believe  it  to  l^e  a  state- 
ment that  could  be  made  by  you  In  the  inter- 
est of  our  own  aviation  Industry. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  later  In  his 
speech:  "I  am  convinced  that  International 
cooperation  is  the  answer  to  these  problems 
starting  with  ooc^>eration  on  the  European 
level."  Without  exception,  every  high  ranking 
official  In  European  aviation  that  I  visited 
with  expressed  the  same  attitude  and  then 
expanded  it  to  Include  the  problems  now 
faced  with  the  attitude  of  the  United  States; 
namely,  they  oppose  the  taxes  that  are  placed 
upon  the  purchase  of  each  foreign  aircraft, 
regardless  of  ite  size,  and  I  would  seriously 
suggest  that  you  consider  renMVing  this  tax. 
To  show  you  why,  we  now  dominate  the 
world's  aviation  markets  In  aircraft  of  all 
sizes,  and  we  can  well  afford  to  encourage 
this  outside  competition;  for  example,  a 
bnisiness  or  corporate  Jet  made  In  Europe 
that  would  retail  for  one  mUllon  dollars  In 
the  United  States  could  have  an  added  cost 
in  the  neighborhood  of  fifty  thousand  dollars 
which  in  itself  could  preclude  the  purchase 
of  that  foreign  aircraft  even  though  the  cus- 
tomer preferred  It. 

The  Prime  Minister  went  on  to  say:  "Tbt 
main  advantage  of  aerial  transport  over  other 
means  of  passenger  transport  Is,  and  will 
remain,  speed.  Whether  we  like  It  at  not, 
the  supersonic  transport  wUl  occupy  a  sig- 


nificant place  In  long  range  transport  In  the 
years  to  come.  Just  as  planes,  despite  tlielr 
relative  discomfort,  have  gradually  replaced 
ocean  liners  In  intercontinental  travel,  super- 
sonic aircraft  will,  before  long,  supersede 
current  modes  of  air  transportation." 

Mr.  President,  this  statement  is  as  true  as 
trtie  can  be,  and  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
when  the  first  supersonic  Jet,  either  French- 
British  or  Russian,  crosses  the  Atlantic  to  the 
United  States,  demands  for  travel  In  this  air- 
craft will  astouiul  and  even  shock  American 
companies.  I  am  as  convinced  now  as  I  was 
two  years  ago  when  Congress  made,  what  I 
felt  then  and  still  feel,  a  moniunental  and 
deadly  mistake  in  abandoning  the  SST,  that 
we  are  going  to  buy  them  or  make  them  and 
If  we  buy  them  we  are  going  to  give  up  a  size- 
able part  of  our  International  aircraft  to 
other  countries.  Those  who  scoffed  at  the  rail- 
road replacing  the  horse;  those  who  scoffed 
at  the  automobile  replacing  the  horse;  those 
who  said  we  would  never  travel  at  speeds  ap- 
proaching that  of  sound  are  still  with  us  and 
they  have  placed  our  country  on  a  downward 
curve  in  the  aviation  Industry. 

As  I  reported  to  you  two  years  ago,  foreign 
competitors  are  still  amazed  that  the  United 
States  would  give  up  Its  place  in  the  world 
of  technology,  avionics  and  aeronautics,  and 
they  are  more  determined  now  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  that  shortsightedness  than  they 
ever  were. 

The  Prime  Minister  went  on  to  say  at  a 
later  point:  "The  first  Is  financial.  Due  to  its 
technological  advances,  the  aerospace  Indus- 
try Involves  large  investment  capacity,  with 
uncertain,  long  term  returns.  The  govern- 
ment is  therefore  obliged  to  share  the  finan- 
cial burden,  which  is  frequently  heavy."  I  be- 
lieve that  the  French  recognition  of  this  fact 
Is  one  that  we  will  have  to  accept,  to  some 
extent.  In  our  country  and  while  I  recognize 
that  coming  from  a  conservative,  this  sounds 
peculiar,  nevertheless,  we  are  no  longer  alone 
in  this  world  in  the  airframe,  engine  and 
avionics  manufactvire  and  we  may  have  to, 
whether  we  like  It  or  not,  subsidize  research 
and  development  in  many  areas  of  aircraft 
and  components  development. 

I  am  very  happy  to  report  to  you  that  your 
determination  to  approve  the  General  Elec- 
tric-SNECMA  Consortium  met  with  great  ap- 
proval with  everyone  I  visited  with  at  the 
show  subsequent  to  its  announcement. 

The  day  I  left  Paris  there  was  an  announce- 
ment mEide  that  France's  Aerospatiale  and 
the  Westland  Aircraft  Company  of  Britain 
had  Joined  hands  In  a  new  company  called 
Hell-Europe  Industries,  Ltd.  This  Is  the  out- 
come of  six  years  of  cooperation  and  Includes 
workwlth  and  from  agreements  with  Messer- 
schmrat-Bplkow-Blohm  of  West  Germany, 
Augu.st  of  I  Italy  and  Casa  of  Spain.  I  men- 
tion this  t'o  you  because  it  is  typical  and  In- 
dicative of  the  drive  of  the  Europeans  to 
compete  in  our  markets.  With  the  exception 
of  the  military  helicopter  market,  they  are 
doing  an  Increasingly  good  Job  In  the  United 
States. 

While  at  the  Air  Show  I  was  allowed  to  fly 
the  A-300  Airbus  which  I  firmly  believe  will 
give  our  industry  competition  when  our  air- 
lines are  In  the  market  for  shorter  range, 
larger  capacity  aircraft.  This  Is  another  air- 
craft developed  by  a  team  of  French,  German 
and  English  companies.  This  aircraft,  by  the 
way,  uses  about  five  million  dollars  worth  of 
equipment  from  the  United  States,  chief  of 
which  are  the  engines  and  the  nacelles.  So 
Important  has  the  latter  become  that  the 
Rohr  Company  has  established  a  factory  In 
Prance  to  construct  them. 

I  was  asked  to  fiy  the  aircraft  from  the 
co-pilot's  seat  beginning  at  an  altitude  of 
approximately  25,000  feet  and  to  take  it  down 
to  the  instrument  landing  system  by  radar 
vectors,  which  I  did,  breaking  out  of  the 


overcast  about  600  feet  above  the  ground. 
The  aircraft  handles  exceedingly  well.  It  is 
not  quite  as  light  on  the  controls  as  our 
larger  aircraft,  but  the  controls  are  positive 
and  the  instrumentation  Is  excellent. 

On  another  day  I  was  asked  to  fly  the 
Mirage  3-B  which  I  did  from  the  back  seat 
and,  as  I  suspected,  this  is  an  extremely 
effective  small  fighter  plane,  highly  maneu- 
verable,  high  altitude  capabilities  which  In 
our  case  was  limited  to  50,000  because  of  the 
lack  of  pressure  suite.  It  reached  Mach  1.7 
and  would  have  gone  higher,  but  the  tem- 
perature at  the  altitude  we  were  flying  was 
too  warm. 

I  believe  I  have  discussed  with  you  In  the 
past  my  belief  that  the  United  States  can- 
not continue  to  consider  spending  in  the 
neighborhood  of  fifteen  million  dollars  for  a 
fighter  aircraft  when  small,  lighter,  equally 
maneuverable  aircraft  at  greatly  lower  prices 
will  become  available.  We  are  developing  these 
in  research  and  development  programs  In  our 
country  now,  but  while  I  know  that  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy  will  not  agree  with  me, 
I  believe  that  more  and  more  we  have  to  get 
back  to  the  basic  fundamentals  of  fighter 
plane  technique  and  construction  so  that  we 
can  build  up  the  forces  that  we  must  build 
lip  to  be  able  to  protect  our  Interests  around 
the  world. 

I  visited  nearly  all  of  the  American  com- 
panies' chalets  and  had  occasion  to  discuss 
their  attitudes  with  the  leaders  of  the  com- 
panies. They  have  not  changed  in  their  opin- 
ions expressed  two  years  ago,  namely,  a  dis- 
appointment In  the  lack  of  a  strong  United 
States  demonstration  at  the  Show.  This 
feeling  I  must  report  Is  held  in  general  by 
most  American  aviation  authorities  attend- 
ing the  show  and  is  best  expressed  by  an 
article  appearing  In  the  Paris  Air  Show  Dally 
News  of  the  31st  of  May.  I  report  that  ver- 
batim here  and  will  comment  following  it  In 
a  general  way. 

"The  relative  lack  of  a  strong  U.S.  pres- 
ence in  the  static  display  area  is  only  one  of 
a  number  of  striking  aspecte  of  the  30th 
Salon.  Others  are  less  obvious  but  have  con- 
sequences that  are  far  greater,  according  to 
long-time  observers  of  the  Paris  Air  Show. 

"First,  they  note  the  overwhelming  display 
of  all  types  of  aviation  and  aerospace  equip- 
ment and  are  impressed  by  the  strong  com- 
petition that  faces  the  once  predominant 
U.S.  Industry.  'The  day  of  the  technological 
Marshall  Plan  is  over,'  U.S.  Air  Force  Lt. 
General  Otto  J.  Glasses',  chief  of  USAF  re- 
search and  development  told  the  Dally.  "We 
must  stop  being  paternalistic  and  be  a  real 
competitor."  Glasser  Is  one  of  a  number  of 
top  U.S.  officials  in  Paris  for  the  show. 

"  'An  example  is  the  Israelis,'  he  continued. 
"Their  display  area  shows  some  very,  very  ex- 
cellent equipment.  It's  made  well  and  It's 
cheap." 

"John  W.  R.  Taylor,  editor  of  the  authori- 
tative Jane's  All  The  World's  Aircraft  found 
the  equipment  display  areas  much  larger 
than  those  of  previous  years.  'It's  completely 
overwhelming,'  he  said.  'There  Is  Immense 
capability  represented  there.' 

"Other  observers  are  Impressed  by  Russian 
activity  at  the  Show.  They  find  the  Russians 
more  amenable  to  talk  specifics  about  sales 
of  aircraft  and  other  matters,  and  note  that 
their  attitude  may  be  sparked  by  two  things: 
the  theme  of  U.S. -Soviet  cooperation  stressed 
by  the  Joint  ApoUo-Soyuz  exhibit  and  the 
upcoming  Moscow  conference  and  display  of 
U.S.  air  traffic  control  and  other  gear.  Tlie 
event,  slated  for  July,  is  to  be  the  first  of  Its 
kind,  and  although  much  groundwork  has 
already  been  laid,  the  atmosphere  at  Paris 
Is  ripe  for  reaching  more  solid  agreements. 
Some  American  electronic  companies  are  tak- 
ing advantage  of  having  their  chalete  within 
easy  walking  distance  of  Russian  customers. 
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who  may  want  up  to  $1  billion  worth  of  U.S. 
gear  over  the  next  ten  years. 

"And  Rxissians  sure  moving  freely  among  the 
U.S.  chalete.  The  head  of  the  Soviet  TsAGI, 
roughly  the  equivalent  of  NASA,  Is  known 
to  have  expressed  an  Interest  to  one  U.S.  firm 
in  advanced  metallurgical  techniques. 

"The  unique  atmosphere  has  produced 
some  other  unique  evente.  One  was  a  birth- 
day party  at  the  Boeing  chalet  for  Soviet 
cosmonaut  Aleksel  Leonov.  Leonov.  who  will 
fly  the  Soytiz  spacecraft  in  the  1975  joint 
U.S.-USSR  mission,  expressed  his  gratitude  by 
doing  a  handstand.  U.S.  astronaut  Eugene 
Cernan  held  his  feet. 

"And  famed  exhibition  pilot  Bob  Hoover 
has  had  discussions  with  the  Russians  about 
flying  their  Yak-40  trijet  commuter  at  the  air 
show.  It  would  be  the  first  time  an  American 
has  flown  a  Russian  aircraft  at  a  major 
sliow." 

The  comments  of  retiring  Air  Force  Gen- 
eral Otto  Glasser,  to  me,  come  as  close  to  hit- 
ting the  nail  on  the  head  as  any  statement  I 
have  seen  or  heard.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
Is  that  outside  of  the  C-5A.  the  Boeing  747, 
Lockheed  1011,  and  the  Douglas  DC-lO.  the 
United  States  has  done  very  little  in  produc- 
ing evidence  of  any  continuing  interest  in 
technological  development  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  for  the  last  two  shows. 

For  example,  I  had  urged  the  Air  Force 
to  allow  the  SR-71  to  mal:e  a  record  flight 
from  above  the  Golden  Gate  to  the  Paris 
Air  Show,  a  flight  which  could  have  been 
done  in  less  than  three  hotirs  and  a  half 
and  which  would  have  literally  ".stood  the 
show  on  its  head."  Again  for  at  least  the 
second  time  this  effort  v.as  denied.  I  know 
it  would  have  cost  money  but  the  resulting 
interest  and  sales  possibilities  would,  in  my 
opinion,  more  than  have  paid  for  it. 

The  Israeli  demonstration  was.  In  my 
opinion,  as  t>-pical  of  the  progress  being  made 
around  this  world  as  any  one  demonstra- 
tion I  can  think  of.  Here  is  a  small  country 
twenty-five  years  old  which  ten  years  ago 
had  no  aircraft  indu.stry  but  which  today  has 
developed  its  own  aircraft,  its  own  missile 
system  which,  in  many  respects,  I  believe  to 
be  equal  or  better  than  ours,  in  avionics  and 
again  above  all.  a  determination  to  make  its 
mark  in  the  world. 

An  interesting  meeting  I  attended  was 
made  up  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  French 
aviation  and  leaders  of  our  own  military.  A 
ILst  of  these  people  is  attached.  Again  the 
consensus  at  this  meeting.  Including  Amer- 
icans, was  that  the  United  States  had  better 
prepare  Itself  for  world  cooperation  by  tear- 
ing down  whatever  doors  we  have  erected  and 
come  to  the  realization  that  whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  we  have,  to  a  great  extent,  out- 
priced  ourselves  in  the  world  markets,  and 
that  we  no  longer  dominate  the  technologi- 
cal, aeronautical  or  avionics  fields. 

An  interesting  meeting  wltli  Henri  Ziegler 
who  is  President  of  Aerospatiale  was  a  con- 
tinuance of  discussions  held  two  years  ago, 
hiteresting  mainly  because  this  man  is  one 
of  the  most  knowledgeable  in  the  field  and 
is  very  friendly  toward  American  aviation. 

Later  I  visited  with  Secretary  General  M. 
Jacques  Maillot  who  was  head  of  tlie  Air 
Show.  I  specifically  asked  him  his  opinion  of 
our  Transpo  '72  and  he  was  extremely  high 
in  his  praise  of  it  and  convinced  mc  he  ex- 
pressed tlie  feelings  of  all  Europeans  who  at- 
tended the  show.  That  show,  by  the  way.  Is 
receiving  derogatory  attention  from  some  of 
our  leadUig  eastern  newspapers,  and  I  strong- 
ly urge  you,  sir,  to  contimie  this  show  and 
plan  now  to  have  Transpo  '74  so  that  it  will 
be  even  better  than  what  he  had  last  year. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  meet  with  Trans- 
portation Minister  Gtiana  and  we  bad  a  long 
discussion  about  the  necessity  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  nations  and  it  was  he  who 
brought  up  the  subject  of  the  General  Elec- 


trlc-SNECMA  combination  which  caused  me 
to  consult  Immediately  with  Peter  Flanagan 
In  your  office,  and  I  am  again  most  happy 
that  you  have  reached  the  very  proper  deci- 
sion. 

Attempte  to  visit  with  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentatives relative  to  their  air  traffic  control 
problems  came  to  naught  because  of  the  ex- 
treme business  of  their  delegation.  For  your 
Information,  however,  there  Is  already  set  up 
a  conference  In  Moscow  later  this  year  on 
this  same  svibject  and  American  experts  from 
government  and  Industry  will  attend.  Prop- 
erly conducted  and  represented,  this  could 
bring  a  very  substantial  amoimt  of  business 
to  our  country. 

I  do  not  want  to  finish  this  report  with- 
out recognizing  some  distinct  pluses  on 
America's  side  because  we  have  them 

The  American  Pavlllion  was  the  best  or- 
ganized I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  believe  I 
visited  almost  every  exhibit  and  almost  with- 
out exception  the  exhibitors  reported  great 
interest  and,  in  most  cases,  good  sales.  The 
exhibits  were  well  planned,  well  presented, 
manned  by  very  competent  people  and  I 
especially  commend  to  you  Mr.  Richr.rd 
Cohen  who  was  my  escort  at  the  pavlllion 
who  did  an  excellent  job. 

The  most  popular  exhibit  was  the  Apollo- 
Soyuz  which  v.  as  iitprally  swamped  by  people 
from  morning  to  night.  I  met  there  with  o;ir 
own  astronauAs  and  with  the  cosmonauts 
from  Russia  who  will  man  the  Soyuz.  They 
were  extremely  open  and  frank,  answering 
every  technical  question  I  cared  lo  ask  and 
once  again  convinced  me  that  probably  the 
best  way  to  understanding  the  Soviets  is  not 
through  the  field  of  politics,  but  through 
the  fields  of  science,  academies,  professionals, 
etc.  This  same  openness  and  frankness  car- 
ried ilirougii  ui  my  visit  to  the  1X1-144  which 
1  had  been  in  before,  but  which  is  now  what 
they  called  their  product  model,  and  is  a 
vast  Improvement  over  what  they  had  two 
years  ago.  It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  learned 
of  the  crash  of  the  TU-144  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  this  will  i»ot  retard  the  Russians 
in  their  great  efforts  in  this  area.  It  was  a 
fine  aircraft. 

Both  the  Concorde  and  the  TU-144  SSTs 
fiew  dviring  the  show.  The  Concorde  has 
greatly  reduced  its  noise  level  where  the 
144  has  not.  Their  maneuverability  at  low 
level  and  within  the  confines  of  the  airport 
were,   frankly,   amazing. 

I  must  pay  special  tribute  to  Mr.  Bob 
Hoover  who  dally  flew  the  F-5E,  probably 
our  best  light-weight  fighter,  and  the  Shrike 
Commander  on  thrilling  demonstrations  of 
his  skill.  He  vyas  loudly  and  enthusiastically 
greeted.  The  Blue  Angels  were  at  their  very 
best  and  we  were  extremely  proud  of  their 
performance. 

The  new  Grumman  F-  14  left  even  the  most 
ardent  Mirage  and  other  higli  performance 
European  aircraft  backers  amazed  at  whrvt 
this  aircraft  will  do.  I  ».m  attaching  the 
names  of  the  pilots  who  flew  all  of  these 
aircraft  along  with  tlie  suct^estion  that  you 
personally  thank  tliem  for  the  contribu- 
tion they  made  on  beh.il  f  of  the  United 
States. 

My  last  impression  was  that  Just  as  the 
Europeans  are  pushing  the  sales  of  their 
smaller  corporate  Jets  in  a  most  .s<iccessful 
way  in  our  cor.ntry.  tlie  general  Eur  ipe.^n 
aviation  market  is  growincr.  Again  quoilng 
from  the  Paris  Air  Show  Daily  News  is  nn 
observation  which  I  think  Is  very  solid. 
Interesting  and  enco\iraglng: 

"The  Paris  Air  Show  has  become  known 
over  tlie  years  as  an  international  display  of 
commercial  air  transports  and  military  air- 
craft. But  in  this,  the  30th  Salon,  there  Is 
eutluisinsMc  partlclpaiion  by  general  avia- 
tion manufacturers  and  in  sheer  volume,  gen- 
eral aviation  displays  are  outnumbering  those 
of  tlie  larger  aircraft. 


"General  aviation  manufacttirers  are  also 
reporting  an  unusual  number  of  solid  sales. 
Rockwell  International's  general  aviation  di- 
visions, for  example,  announced  that  they 
have  consummated  over  $4.75  million  in  air- 
frame sales  In  their  chalet. 

"U.S.  general  aviation  manufacturers  now 
export  between  20  to  25  per  cent  of  tiieir  to;.''! 
production.  Most  of  those  exports  go  to  Eviro- 
pean  countries.  And  each  manufacturer  in- 
terviewed here  yesterday  by  the  Daily  has 
plans  to  increase  its  marketing  efforts  in 
Europe. 

•Rockwell  Indicates  that  It  Is  doubling 
the  staff  In  It*  Geneva  office.  Cessna's  Cita- 
tion Division  is  adding  bcth  manpower  and 
resources  to  Its  European  sales  organization. 
Piper  is  lo-iking  for  new  ways  to  manufacture 
and  market  U.S.  designed  products  in 
Europ?." 

In  summation,  Mr.  President.  I  think  we 
in  America  have  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that 
the  Europeans  Intend,  not  just  to  catch  up, 
but  to  replace  us  as  tiie  world  leader  in  aero- 
nautics and  everything  associated  with  the 
field.  Our  industry  must  realize  that  it  no 
longer  dcniinates  as  it  did  before  the  ridic- 
ulous decision  to  stop  the  S.ST.  I  think  we 
must  also  realize  that  growth  and  advance- 
ments in  the  general  fields  of  aeronaititics. 
particularly  in  the  medium  of  heavier  air- 
craft will  have  to  be  done  with  an  e\e  on 
international  cooperation  and  also  with  the 
possible,  although  not  needed  now,  across 
the  board  support  of  the  federal  government 
in  the  encouragement  of  constantly  advauc- 
in-;  teclmology. 

i  know  there  will  be  those  who  read  this 
report  who  will  say  I  am  placing  tlie  emphasis 
on  the  wrong  priority.  Tiiose  are  people  who 
believe  that  all  of  our  tax  money  should  go 
tr>  support  people  and  I  can  only  say  to  them 
that  that  attitude  has  retarded  .\merican 
business,  technology  and  development  and 
that  the  only  way  we  can  produce  Jobs  for 
the  unemployed  of  today  and  tomorrow  is 
to  see  to  it  tiiat  our  endeavors  in  the  highly 
specialized  fields  of  aeronautics,  avionica, 
electronics,  engine  technology  and  technology 
geiifrally  never  take  a  step  backward.  Space 
and  aeronautics  expenditures  today  are  the 
keys  for  the  Jobs  of  tomorrow  and  if  there 
is  a  better  priority  tiian  the  guarantee  of  our 
future.  I  can't  conceive  what  it  would  be. 

1  have  been  honored  to  have  represented 
you.  If  you  have  any  questions  concerning 
tliis  rep!)rt,  please  don't  he.'^itate  to  call. 
With  respect  and  adniiritUni. 

Barry  Golkwatui. 


GENOCIDE  CONVE^^^ON:  NO 

THREAT     TO     AMERICAN     MILI- 
TARY   FORCES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
critici.^m  fiequently  advanced  againt.t 
the  Genocide  Convention  is  that  it  would 
threaten  our  U.S.  mihta^^•  forces  in  time 
of  war.  This  criticism  has  arisen  from 
the  reference  to  "time  of  war"  in  article  1 
of  tlie  Convention  which  states  that — 

The  contracrinp  parties  coiftrni  that  jien- 
octde.  whether  committed  in  tmie  ot  peaoe 
or  ta  time  ui  war,  is  a  ir.nie  under  inttria- 
ttonal  law  which  they  undertake  lo  pre.e  ■; 
ai'd  to  p-.iiiioli. 

Thus,  some  critics  of  the  Convention 
have  believed  that  stich  it'cident-s  as  My 
Lai  would  come  under  the  treaty's  .imis- 
diction.  This  mistaken  belief  has  been 
encouraged  by  the  loose  application  of 
the  word  "genocide"  in  popular  reference 
to  the  My  Lai  incident.  Hov.ever.  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  report  on 
the  Genocide  Convention  ilearly  demon- 
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strates  that  these  charges  are  ground- 
less. The  report  states  that — 

Combat  actions  do  not  fall  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Genocide  Convention.  They 
are  subject  to  other  international  and  na- 
tional laws. 

However  reprehensible  the  My  Lai  in- 
cident was,  it  did  not  constitute  genocide 
under  the  terms  of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  was  founded 
in  the  belief  that  men  should  be  free  and 
allowed  the  right  of  self-determination. 
Fundamental  to  these  rights  is  the  right 
to  life  itself.  The  Genocide  Convention 
acknowledges  and  protects  this  right  for 
all  peoples.  The  time  has  come  to  stop 
dragging  our  feet  on  this  matter.  We 
must  join  the  75  nations  who  have  al- 
ready ratified  the  Genocide  Convention 
without  further  delay.  America  has  al- 
ways stood  for  freedom  and  human 
rights,  and  this  is  no  time  to  turn  our 
back  on  those  beliefs. 

I  call  upon  the  Senate  to  ratify  the 
United  Nations  Convention  on  the  Pre- 
vention and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide. 


MARYLAND  COMMISSION  ON  MEDI- 
CAL DISCIPLINE  DOING  GOOD  JOB 
IN  POLICING  THE  PROFESSION 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Health  Subcommittee,  I  natu- 
rally am  concerned  that  quality  care  Is 
delivered  to  all  of  our  citizens  wherever 
they  live  and  at  a  price  they  can  afford. 
While  the  medical  profession  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  professions  in  the  coun- 
try, it  like  aU  professions  has  an  occa- 
sional "bad  apple"  that  may  often 
present  a  danger  to  the  public  and  rep- 
resents a  disservice  to  the  profession. 

1  have  seen  cases,  even  when  a  local 
medical  society  has  Identified  a  doctor 
as  being  "incompetent,"  the  medical  pro- 
fession or  State  authorities  have  been 
imable  to  protect  the  public  by  ordering 
the  necessary  corrective  action  or  by  tak- 
ing the  needed  appropriate  disciplinary 
steps. 

This  Is  an  intolerable  situation  and  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that  it  is  not  the  case 
in  the  State  of  Maryland.  Maryland  in 
1969  established  the  Commission  on 
Medical  Discipline,  which  is  demonstrat- 
ing that  the  medical  profession  can,  in- 
deed, police  itself  and  remove  the  "bad 
apples." 

As  John  Sargeant,  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Maryland  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Faculty  stated — 

A  medical  disciplinary  commission  that 
really  works  is  not  only  protecting  the  pub- 
lic— it  is  also  upgrading  the  standards  of 
physicians  and  Improving  the  quality  of 
care. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  May 
article  from  Medical  Economics  describ- 
ing this  pioneering  Maryland  effort,  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  certainly  want 
to  extend  my  congratulations  to  the 
State  of  Maryland  and  the  medical  pro- 
fession for  its  leadership  in  this  impor- 
tant field. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


They're  Going  Aftee  Bad  Apples  as  Never 

Before 

(By  John  Carlova) 

Doctors  in  Maryland  man  a  state  agency 
with  the  power  to  go  after  18  kinds  of  bad 
apples  and  publicize  their  findings.  They're 
doing  Just  that! 

For  a  G.P.,  he  kept  peculiar  office  hours — 
8  P.M.  to  4  A.M.  His  patients  had  odd  habits, 
too;  they  rolled  up  to  the  office  by  the  car- 
load, and  some  returned  two  or  three  times 
in  a  night.  These  strange  comings  and  goings 
eventually  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
police,  who  suspected  that  the  G.P.  was 
supplying  drugs  to  addicts.  But  there  was  no 
proof. 

In  nearly  all  states,  this  would  have  meant 
that  the  suspected  G.P.  could  have  continued 
practicing  his  bizzare  sort  of  medicine.  In 
this  case,  though,  the  G.P.  was  a  resident  of 
Maryland,  which  has  its  own  hardrhittlng 
method  for  dealing  with  medical  bad  apples. 
The  police  turned  what  evidence  they  had 
over  to  the  Maryland  Commission  on  Medical 
Discipline,  a  state  agency  composed  entirely 
of  M.D.s.  The  commission,  in  turn,  hired  a 
private  investigator  to  obtain  additional  in- 
formation about  the  G.P.  Doctors  in  the 
community  also  supplied  the  commission 
with  relevant  material. 

Finally,  the  G.P..  was  subpoenaed  by  the 
commission.  After  undergoing  medical  and 
psychiatric  examinations — which  showed 
physical  and  mental  deterioration — he  ap- 
peared for  a  formal  hearing.  Under  question- 
ing, he  admitted  he  was  a  drug  addict.  It  was 
also  obvious  that  he  was  professionally  in- 
competent; for  some  illnesses,  he  recom- 
mended medication  dosages  that  would  have 
harmed  or  killed  patients.  His  license  to 
practice  was  promptly  revoked. 

Consider  this  swift  and  effective  action  in 
the  light  of  what  happens  in  most  other 
states,  where  the  disciplining  of  doctors  Is 
left  to  the  Board  of  Medical  Examiners.  One 
state  board  hasn't  revoked  an  M.D.'s  license 
to  practice  in  20  years.  In  a  recent,  typical 
year,  no  licenses  were  revoked  in  30  of  the  50 
states,  and  13  states  recorded  no  disciplinary 
actions  at  all. 

"The  appalling  fact  is  that  only  15  licen- 
sure statutes  enumerate  professional  Incom- 
petence as  a  cause  for  disciplinary  action," 
points  out  Robert  C.  Derbyshire,  a  Santa  Fe 
surgeon  who's  secretary-treasurer  of  the  New 
Mexico  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  and  a 
past  president  of  the  Federation  of  State 
Medical  Boards  of  the  United  States.  "An 
additional  eight  laws  mention  malpractice, 
generally  referring  to  'gross  malpractice'  or 
'repeated  malpractice,"  so  that  one  would 
Infer  that  disciplinary  action  can  be  taken 
only  after  the  act  and  not  when  a  man's 
incompetence  is  such  that  he  seems  in  danger 
of  committing  malpractice." 

In  Maryland,  up  until  1969,  medical  dis- 
cipline for  serious  offenses  was  handled  by 
the  Board  of  Medical  Examiners.  So-called 
lesser  offenders  went  before  disciplinary 
bodies  of  the  .state  or  county  medical  so- 
cieties. John  M.  Dennis,  a  Baltimore  radi- 
ologist who  was  on  the  state  society's  Media- 
tion Committee  at  that  time,  recalls: 

"TTie  committee  felt  pfowerless  and  frus- 
trated." 

charge:  addiction  to  narcotics 

Finding:  The  respondent  admits  he  was 
addicted,  but  has  broken  the  habit  and  is  now 
under  the  supervision  of  probation  officer. 
Commission  orders  that  doctor's  license  to 
practice  medicine  be  revoked.  However,  this 
order  is  stayed  on  condition  that  doctor 
surrenders  narcotics  permit  and  participates 
In  therapy  program. 

We  had  doctors  coming  before  us  who  ob- 
viously shouldn't  have  been  allowed  to  prac- 
tice medicine.  However,  since  they  were  doing 


things  that  were  unethical  but  not  Illegal, 
we  couldn't  take  any  really  effective  action 
against  them.  Ob,  we  could  scold  them  or 
kick  them  out  of  the  medical  society,  but 
that  didn't  stop  them  from  practicing  med- 
icine— nor,  in  many  cases,  did  they  even 
change  their  ways.  Something  definitely  had 
to  be  done." 

charge:  ttnprofessional  conduct 

Finding:  Accused  suggested  birth-control 
pills  to  regulate  patient's  periods.  In  exam- 
ination that  followed,  the  respondent  ca- 
ressed and  kissed  the  patient's  breasts.  It  is 
therefore  ordered  that  accused  be  placed  on 
probation  for  the  practice  of  medicine  for 
two  years,  and  that  he  report  to  the  com- 
mission every  three  months. 

John  Sargeant,  executive  director  of  the 
state  society  (formally  known  as  the  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  the  State  of 
Maryland) ,  felt  the  same  way.  For  a  year  and 
a  half,  he  and  Dr.  Dennis  worked  on  a  plan 
to  set  up  a  medical  disciplinary  body  that 
would  ( 1 )  have  the  power  of  a  state  agency, 
(2)  be  run  by  M.D.S,  and  (3)  have  Juris- 
diction over  all  doctors  In  the  state,  not  just 
members  of  the  medical  society.  The  plan  ap- 
pealed to  the  State  Legislature,  and  the  Com- 
mission on  Medical  Discipline — with  Dr.  Den- 
nis as  chairman — was  established  by  law  on 
July  1,  1969.  The  law  is  remarkably  compre- 
hensive, and  it  gives  the  commission  extra- 
ordinary i>owers.  Some  main  points: 

There  arq  18  reasons  for  disciplinary  ac- 
tion. Among  them:  gross  overcharging;  fee- 
spUtUng:  professional  or  mental  incompe- 
tence; practicing  medicine  with  an  unli- 
censed physician;  solicitation  of  patients; 
abandonment  of  a  patient;  immoral  con- 
duct; filing  false  reports;  addiction  to  drugs 
or  alcohol;  failure  to  furnish  details  of  a 
patient's  medical  record  to  succeeding  physi- 
cians or  a  hospital  on  request,  and  convic- 
tion of  a  crime  Involving  moral  turpitude. 

The  commission,  receiving  legal  counsel 
from  the  State  Attorney  General's  office,  can 
issue  subpoenas  and  administer  oaths.  The 
chairman  in  effect  acts  as  judge  during  a 
hearing,  and  a  stenographer  Is  present.  It's 
much  the  same  as  a  court  hearing. 

The  state  provides  a  small  budget  for  the 
commission.  This  covers  the  expenses  of  an 
office  and  part-time  secretary,  as  well  as  a 
court  stenographer  and  private  Investigator 
whenever  they're  needed.  Members  of  the 
commission,  however,  receive  no  pay,  only 
reimbursement  for  expenses  Incurred. 

There  are  nine  members.  They  Include  the 
president  of  the  state  medical  society,  the 
chairman  of  its  council,  three  members  of 
the  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  two  prac- 
ticing physicians  appointed  by  the  State  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Mental  Hygiene  from  a 
list  submitted  by  the  faculty,  and  two  prac- 
ticing physicians  selected  by  the  Secretary 
himself.  Seven  of  the  nine  members  of  the 
commission  must  be  present  before  business 
can  be  transacted. 

Hearings  are  held  about  half  a  dozen 
times  each  year,  ensuring  a  reasonably  quick 
dl.sposal  of  most  of  the  cases. 

The  commission  can  revoke  or  suspend 
a  license,  reprimand  a  doctor,  or  place  him 
on  probation.  A  majority  of  the  members 
must  agree  before  a  defendant  can  be  found 
guilty. 

A  doctor  appearing  before  the  commis- 
sion has  a  right  to  counsel.  If  he  is  found 
guilty,  he  can  appeal  to  the  Baltimore  City 
Court  or  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  county 
where  he  practices.  Members  of  the  commis- 
sion have  no  Immunity  against  possible  legal 
counteraction  by  a  defendant. 

After  the  commission  was  set  up,  the  big 
question  was:  Would  the  doctors  on  this 
panel  use  their  extraordinary  powers  against 
other  doctors?  The  answer  to  date  is  definite- 
ly Yes.  In  the  three  years  prior  to  the  estab- 
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llshment  of  the  commission  three  licenses 
were  revoked  by  the  State  Board  of  Medical 
Examiners.  The  commission.  In  its  first  three 
years  of  existence,  revoked  four  licenses.  This, 
however,  is  only  part  of  the  picture;  in  those 
s.ime  three  years,  six  doctors  volunltarlly  gave 
up  their  licenses  rather  than  go  through  a 
hearing  before  the  commission.  Therefore, 
since  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  com- 
mission Is  to  remove  substandard  doctors 
from  practice.  Its  re.^l  score  of  success  adds 
up  to  an  impressive  10. 

Only  one  other  stale,  Washington,  has  a 
medical-disciplinary  arm  with  anywhere  near 
the  clout  of  the  Maryland  commi.ssion.*  In 
some  respects,  however,  the  Maryland  agency 
has  gone  beyond  the  pioneering;  efforts  of 
the  Washington  disciplinary  board,  which 
was  establislied  in  1955.  Tor  example,  if  a 
doctor  is  found  guilty  by  the  commission,  a 
report  of  the  case  is  published  in  the  Mary- 
land State  Medical  Journal.  The  doctor  Is 
named,  and  no  punches  are  pulled.  Here's 
a  s.^mple: 

Charge:  Making  false  reports,  misrepresen- 
tation in  treatments,  overcharging  for  serv- 
ices. 

Finding:  Doctor  charged  patients  for  some 
X-rays  that  were  blank.  Diagnostic  work  was. 
inadequate.  Prescription  drugs  that  were 
contraindicated  or  Irrelevant.  Patients  were 
also  treated  for  conditions  that  were  not 
verified.  License  to  practice  is  revolved. 

A  recent  report  in  the  Journal  detailed 
how  a  physician  had  caressed  and  kissed  a 
woman  patient's  breasts  while  ostensibly 
giving  her  a  physical  examination.  The  doc- 
tor was  found  guilty  of  immoral  conduct;  he 
was  placed  on  probation  for  two  years,  ou 
condition  that  he  report  to  the  commission 
at  three-moath  intervals. 

Publication  of  such  cases  has  raised  eye- 
brows and  stirred  up  some  grumbling  among 
doctors  in  Maryland,  but  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  stop  it.  The  fact  is.  when  a 
doctor  is  found  guilty  by  the  commissicn, 
the  hearing  becomes  a  public  record  and  is 
therefore  publisliable.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  effectiveness  of  such  publication. 
As  one  Baltimore  surgeon  puts  it:  "I  wouldn't 
want  to  get  my  name  in  there." 

Mar^'land  doctors  in  general  seem  to  sup- 
part  tile  actions  of  the  commission.  Material 
help  has  come  from  more  than  a  few  physi- 
cians who  have  instigated  cases  against  col- 
leagues or  have  voluntarily  testified  at  hear- 
ings. 

One  doctor  who  cooperated  with  the  com- 
mission says:  "I  don't  feel  like  a  squealer. 
When  I  became  aware  that  a  doctor  in  our 
community  was  senile,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
have  him  checked  out  by  his  peers.  He  wasn't 
really  practicing  medicine — he  was  Just  pre- 
scribing painkillers  for  almost  everything. 
Before  he  could  be  brought  formally  before 
the  commission,  he  gave  up  his  license  and 
left  practice.  If  p.llowed  to  go  on  as  he  was, 
he'd  surely  have  killed  one  or  more  patients. 
Tlien  I'd  have  felt  like  an  accessory  to  mur- 
der." 

Organized  medlcltie  in  Maryland  also  co- 
operates fully  with  the  commission.  Dis- 
ciplinary cases  that  can't  be  handled  effec- 
tively at  the  county  society  level,  or  by  the 
state  society's  Mediation  Committee  or  Peer 
Rc\  lew  Committee,  are  passed  on  to  the  com- 
mission with  complete  reports  and  recom- 
mendations. Commi.ssion  members,  however, 
are  not  obliged  to  follow  those  recommen- 
dations. Further  Investigations  are  some- 
times carried  out. 


See  "Found:  a  Potent  Way  to  Deal  With 

B.»d  Apples,"  MEDICAL  ECONOMICS.  Julv  6.  1970. 

Another  state.  Florida,  has  a  "sick-doctor 
statute,"  designed  to  protect  the  public  from 
physicians  who  are  mentally  ill,  senile,  or  ad- 
dicted. 


State  and  local  police  have  been  especially 
helpful  In  commission  investigations.  In  one 
case,  when  a  doctor  was  suspected  of  sell- 
ing prescriptions  to  drug  addicts,  the  police 
colleotcd  incriminating  evidence  from  scores 
of  piiarmacles  In  the  area  and  turned  It  over 
to  the  commission.  The  doctor's  license  to 
practice  was  revoked. 

Sometimes  a  patient  will  come  directly 
to  the  well-publicized  commli-slon  with  a 
complaint  against  a  doctor.  Whether  the 
coniplalnt  is  minor  or  serious,  the  comniis- 
Eio:i  refers  it  immediately  to  tlie  appropriate 
county  medical  society  or  committee  of  the 
state  society.  Often  the  complaint  will  turn 
out  to  be  a  misunderstanding  that  can 
readUy  be  corrected  without  the  commls- 
si.^n's  high-powered  machinery.  If  a  charge 
is  valid  and  serious,  however,  the  commis- 
sion usually  Insists  on  a  report  from  the 
county  society  or  state  commiitee  within  90 
days.  All  the  reports  and  ii.vesiigaiions  are 
considered  confidential  ur.til  final  aciion  is 
takc-n  by  the  commission. 

Third-party  in.surance  carries  also  work 
clcsely  with  the  ccmmls.'lon .  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  com- 
plained that  a  doctor  was  gro-saly  overcliaig- 
ing  patients,  the  problnps  oi  the  conimis- 
."^ion  tttri.ed  up  much  more  than  greed.  Evi- 
Ue::ce  showed  that  the  doctors  diagnostic 
wcrk-ups  were  inadequate:  that  he  treated 
patients  for  nonexistent  ailments;  that  he 
prescribed  drugs  deemed  to  be  contraindi- 
cated or  irrelevant;  that  most  of  his  X-rays 
viewed  by  the  commission  were  of  such  poor 
quality  they  had  little  or  no  medical  value; 
and  that  he  had  charged  or  attempted  to 
ci^.arge  one  cr  more  patients  for  X-rays  that 
v.cre  actually  blank.  On  top  of  nil  that,  he 
hud  consistently  charged  «i50  or  more  for  an 
offi.e  visit.  The  doctor's  license  was  revoked 
for  filing  false  reports,  gross  and  continued 
overcharging,  and  professional  incompetence. 

The  commission  isn't  always  that  totigh. 
One  doctor  who  came  before  the  disciplinary 
group  admitted  lie  had  given  prescriptions 
for  narcotics  to  addicts.  This  idealistic  young 
physician  had  once  taken  part  in  a  cliurch- 
soonsored  program  to  rehabilitate  drug  ad- 
dicts. Several  of  the  addicts  later  came  to  his 
omce  seeking  prescriptions  for  narcotics.  If 
they  didn't  get  the  prescriptions,  they 
warned,  they  were  desperate  enough  to  ccm- 
nili  crimes  to  buy  high-priced  street  drugs. 
The  doctor  handed  over  the  prescriptions. 

Investigation  disclosed  that  the  doctor 
himself  was  not  an  addict.  i:e  was  a  married 
man  with  four  children,  and  le.iders  of  his 
commiuiity  testified  that  he  was  respected 
and  needed.  The  commission  decided  that 
although  he  had  done  wrong,  he  hadn't  done 
enough  wrong  to  pay  for  it  for  the  rest  of  his 
professional  life.  Instead  of  revoking  his  li- 
cense, the  commission  su.'=pended  it  for  six 
months. 

In  another  case,  a  physician  was  charged 
with  filing  false  reports,  misrepre.sentatlon 
in  treatments,  and  professional  Incompe- 
tence. A  numljer  of  doctors  and  patients  ap- 
peared on  the  accused  doctor's  behalf,  and 
many  letters  from  otlier  patients  were  offered 
in  evidence.  The  physician,  when  testifying, 
answered  medical  questions  fully  and  ac- 
curately. His  records,  however,  were  a  mess — 
r.tid  might  well  have  been  X\\q  reason  for 
misunderstandings  about  his  treatments. 

The  commission  therefore  dismissed  all 
counts  against  the  doctor  except  the  one  of 
professional  incompetence.  On  this,  he  was 
found  guilty  because  of  his  careless  record- 
keeping. Upon  his  agreement  to  upgrade  his 
records  and  open  them  to  periodic  inspection 
by  a  member  of  the  commission,  he  was 
let  off  with  a  reprimand. 

Sometimes  wlien  a  physician  appears  be- 
fore the  commission,  it  turns  out  that  he's 
committed  an  offense  lu  ignorance   rather 


than  with  willful  intent.  Oi:e  yoir.ig- doctr.r, 
for  mstance.  put  an  ad  in  a  local  i.ewspaper 
when  he  was  going  on  a  vacation;  it  informed 
the  general  public  how  Icng  he'd  be  gone  and 
directed  patients  to  his  co\criiiti;  M.D. 

7he  local  medical  commui.uy  coni<ldcied 
this  undvie  .solicitation  of  patients.  .".:;d  tie 
cai*  eventually  we:it  to  the  Commission  on 
Medical  Discipline.  Alter  tailing  to  the  ac- 
cu-scd  doctor,  however,  the  members  cf  the 
commission  were  convinceJ  he  hadn't  dtlib- 
erately  done  aiiyti.ir.g  wrong,  he  J'usi  didn't 
know  liiat  the  p;  id  new.'papcr  w.nounco- 
inent  could  be  construed  as  advertislna.  He 
nyreed  to  bone  up  on  r.icOi.al  etiiics  ai>d 
was  let  off  witli  a  reprimand. 

Whenever  possible,  liie  ccmmisiion  tries 
to  saUage  doctors  who  are  drug  addicts  cr 
alcoholics.  At  least  three  addi.is  have  bee:i 
re'. i.ined  to  praciice  becaucC  they  agreed  to 
pii'C  up  tlieir  Fccif-ral  narcotics  permits  a:  d 
fi  l!ow  a  strict  program  of  rehabilitation  laid 
tiov.-n  by  the  commission. 

The  commission  isn't  always  a  winner, 
thoufli.  Oi.e  doctor  who  was  reprimanded  on  i 
a  chaise  of  solicitation  appealed  to  the 
rotirts.  A  p-.i'.hclo^ist.  he  had  sent  a  fv^rm 
letter  to  doctors,  demiUn>;  his  ser\ites  and 
fees.  J  he  Judge  ruled  that  the  charge  ag.V.nst 
fne  doctor  hadn't  been  proved,  mainly  be- 
cause the  comml.s.slon  itself  had  set  no  real 
definition  of  solicitation. 

Another  doctor,  who  had  his  license  re- 
voked on  a  variety  of  charges,  also  appealed 
to  the  courts.  Tills  automatically  stayed  the 
rcocution,  and  li.e  doctor  lias  conthnied  to 
practice  for  more  than  a  year  while  his 
iippeai  is  pending.  Meanwhile,  other  com- 
plahits  have  been  made  against  him.  but  the 
commission  Is  imable  to  act  on  them  until 
tiie  .Tppeal  Is  heard. 

"This  is  a  weak  spot  In  the  law  under 
which  the  commission  was  established."  ad- 
mits John  S.irge^int.  e.vecuti.e  director  of  tl.e 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty.  "Never- 
tlieless.  even  with  tlie  law  as  it  is,  we  feel 
the  Commission  on  Medical  Discipline  lias 
taken  a  big  step  forward.  It's  caught  up  witli 
medical  oflenders  who  mi.aht  otherwise  have 
gone  unapprehended  and  it's  deterred  more 
than  a  few  doctors  from  going  wrong.  That's 
important  In  these  days  when  the  healiii- 
care  system  Is  being  closely  scrutinized. 
Critics  in  Maryland  just  can't  say  that  little 
or  nothing  is  ijcing  done  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession to  police  itself." 

C:>.n  mcdic-.U  societies  In  other  states  get 
the  Maryland  type  of  authority? 

"They  ciiii  If  they  ask  their  legislatures'for 
it,"  Saryeant  dccl.tres.  "and  ti-.ey  ccrtai.ily 
should  ask.  Mind  you.  there's  a  lot  of  work 
involved — a  plan  has  to  be  prepared  and  pre- 
seif.ed— but  it's  well  worth  it.  A  medical  dis- 
ciplinary commission  that  really  works  Is 
not  only  protecting  the  public — it  Is  also  up- 
grading the  standards  of  physicians  and  im- 
proving the  quality  of  care." 


ADDRESS  BY  AMBASSADOR  SCALI— 
SANCTIONS  AGAINST  RHODESIA 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  last  Thurs- 
day. June  7,  Ambassador  John  Sc^li. 
U.S.  Rcpresent.itive  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, delivered  a  statesman  like  address 
to  a  UNA-USA  dinner  in  New  York. 

As  a  Senate  delegate  to  the  27th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  last 
fall,  I  was  particularly  appreciative  of 
the  Ambassador's  stron?  r.nd  courageous 
statement  in  support  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  need  to  strengthen  U.S. 
participation  in  that  institution. 

I  was  particularly  gratified  to  note 
that,  in  liis  speech,  the  Ambassador  in- 
vited the  Congress  to  reconsider  its  ac- 
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tion  of  2  years  ago  which  placed  the 
United  States  in  open  violation  of  inter- 
national law.  Mr.  Scali  was  referring  to 
congressional  passage  of  legislation  which 
allowed  us  to  violate  UN  sanctions 
acainst  Rhodesia — sanctions  we  had  vig- 
orously sought  and  supported. 
Ambassador  Scali  pointed  out  that: 
The  evidence  Is  mounting  that  this  amend- 
ment not  only  damages  America's  Image  and 
reputation  as  a  law-abiding  nation,  but  It 
also  has  net  economic  disadvantages  as 
well. 

As  my  fellow  colleagues  are  well  aware, 
25  of  us  in  this  body  have  introduced 
legislation  which  would  return  us  to  com- 
pliance with  our  international  obligations 
under  provisions  of  the  United  Nations 
Participation  Act  of  1945. 

In  hght  of  Ambassador  Scali's  posi- 
tive and  vigorous  approach  to  the  ques- 
tion of  UN  sanctions  against  Rhodesia, 
I  was,  therefore,  very  concerned  that 
some  Members  of  this  body  have  seen 
fit  to  criticize  the  Ambassador's  remarks. 

It  is  even  more  disconcerting  to  note 
the  justification  for  this  criticism— that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
have  nttle.  if  any,  regard  for  our  inter- 
national obligations.  If  one  just  examines 
this  line  of  thinking  very  closely,  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  a  perpetuation  of 
such  an  attitude  could  throw  the  inter- 
ni'*ional  community  into  complete  chaos. 

Take,  for  example,  such  international 
agreements  as  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development, 
the  World  Bank,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation which  led  to  the  Kennedy  round 
of  drastic  tariff  reductions,  NATO  and 
our  other  mutual  defense  treaties,  the 
SALT  agreements.  One  could  go  on  and 
on.  What  if  we  would  begin  passing  leg- 
islation putting  the  United  States  in 
violation  of  these  agreements?  We  would 
have  a  credibility  problem  of  such  mag- 
nitude that  other  nations  just  would  not 
deal  with  us  because  we  could  not  be 
trusted  to  live  up  to  agreements  that  we 
have  supposedly  entered  into  in  good 
faith. 

I  would  hope  that  Congress  recognizes 
the  need  for  international  cooperation 
and  involvement.  The  United  States  just 
cannot  isolate  itself  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  survive  economically.  We  do 
not  live  in  a  vacuum.  Thus,  this  attitude, 
If  one  would  carry  it  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion, would  certainly  spell  the  complete 
demise  of  this  Nation. 

I  also  believe  there  is  an  apparent  mis- 
understanding of  how  this  Nation  came 
to  comply  with  UN  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia.  It  was  not  a  unilateral  action 
by  President  Lyndon  Jo'mson  in  1967, 
without  consultation  of  the  Congress.  It 
was  Congress  who  ratified  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945,  not  the 
President. 

I,  for  one,  believe  vei-y  strongly  that 
when  a  nation  enters  into  an  agreement 
with  another  nation  or  group  of  nations, 
we  have  an  obligation  to  live  up  to  that 
agreement.  I  believe  in  the  integrity  of 
this  Nation.  If  we  cannot  live  up  to  our 
international    obligations    and    respon- 


sibilities, then  it  is  our  Integrity  which 
is  tarnished.  As  the  saying  goes :  "A  man 
is  only  as  good  as  his  word."  This  is 
equally  applicable  to  relations  with  other 
nations.  We,  as  a  nation,  are  only  as 
good  as  our  word. 

Thus,  as  I  mentioned  earlier  in  my 
statement,  it  was  very  disconcerting  to 
see  this  line  of  reasoning  siu-face  in  this 
body.  It  would  be  my  hope  that  Congress 
can  regain  its  sense  of  integrity  and  once 
again  act  in  a  responsible  manner.  A 
positive  step  in  this  direction  is  to  sup- 
port Ambassador  Scali's  call  for  a  return 
to  our  adherence  to  international  law 
and  our  international  obligations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Ambas- 
sador Scali's  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Hecord, 
as  follows : 

Address  by  Ambassador  John  Scali 

It  Is  a  very  special  satisfaction  for  me  to 
address  so  large  an  audience  of  distinguished 
representatives  of  American  business  and 
labor.  You  are  men  and  women  whose  con- 
crete achievements  In  the  real  world  of  the 
American  economy  have  helped  make  It  the 
most  productive  economy  on  earth.  In  a  real 
sense,  you  are  people  whose  achievements 
move  America. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  aware  that  your 
being  here  tonight  demonstrates  that  you 
are  also  profoundly  attached  to  Ideals — to 
those  cherished  fundamental  American  goals 
and  dreams  enshrined  In  our  own  Constitu- 
tion, which.  In  turn,  have  helped  Inspire  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  Is  this  blend  of  realism  and  Idealism 
that  makes  us  proud  of  our  national  heritage 
as  we  approach  our  200th  birthday.  President 
Nixon,  in  naming  me  United  States  Perma- 
nent Representative  to  the  United  Nations, 
has  charged  me  with  the  responsibility  of 
promoting  concrete  results  within  the  family 
of  the  United  Nations — 132  Member  coun- 
tries, each  proud  of  Its  Identity,  Its  cultural 
background  and  Its  right  to  share  the  riches, 
both  spiritual  and  material,  of  our  planet. 

Those  of  us  who  were  young  when  the 
United  Nations  was  born,  back  In  1945,  in 
the  aftermath  of  a  terrible  war,  hoped  that 
man  would  be  wise,  creative  and  Inspired 
enough  to  create  a  magnificent  structure  of 
International  peace.  We  dreamed  of  one  that 
would  guard  the  safety  of  all  nations  large 
and  small,  and  create  a  new  world  order.  The 
lofty  goal  was  proudly  proclaimed  In  the 
Charter  In  these  words : 

"To  practice  tolerance  and  live  together  In 
peace  with  one  another  as  good  neighbors 
and  to  unite  our  strengths  to  maintain  inter- 
national peace  and  security." 

This  was  and  Is  a  noble  goal. 

But,  as  we  look  back  now,  28  years  later, 
we  recognize  that  perhaps  our  dream  of  a 
universal  Justice  exceeded  the  strength  of 
the  structure  we  created  to  fulfill  our  yearn- 
ings. We  can  see  now  clearly  that  we  did  not 
create  an  instant  world  government.  Instead, 
what  we  put  In  place  was  an  international 
forum  where  the  separate,  often  conflicting 
foreign  policies  of  Member  Governments  col- 
lided, at  a  time  when  the  tidal  wave  of  na- 
tionalism became  a  dominant  force  in  re- 
lations between  governments.  And  collide 
they  did,  with  resulting  arguments,  tension, 
and  deadlock — but  occasional  visible  agree- 
ment and  progress.  In  other  words,  the 
United  Nations  has  turned  out  to  be  a  mirror 
of  the  real  world. 

As  a  newsman  back  In  1945,  I  watched  as 
the  United  Nations  structure  was  put  to- 
gether word  by  word.  But  perhaps  I  and 


others  failed  at  that  time  to  recognize  that 
the  final  structure  laboriously  pieced  to- 
gether after  millions  of  words  of  discussion 
and  debate  and  reconciling  of  diverging  views 
was  a  compromise,  albeit  the  best  a  war- 
weary  mankind  could  devise  at  that  time. 

In  those  days,  as  a  newly  returned,  young 
war  correspondent,  I  firmly  believed  in  the 
need  for  a  United  Nations.  Almost  28  turbu- 
lent years  later  as  a  man  who  prides  himself 
In  being  a  pragmatlst.  one  who  seeks  to 
specialize  in  what  works,  I  can  still  tell  you  I 
believe  profoundly  In  the  United  Nations.  I 
am  honored  that  our  President  has  offered 
me  the  opportunity  to  support  his  effort  to 
make  faith  In  the  United  Nations.  I  am  hon- 
ored that  our  President  has  offered  me  the 
opportunity  to  support  his  effort  to  make 
faith  In  the  United  Nations  a  realistic  faith. 

I  am  committed,  and  I  can  assure  you  the 
President  is  committed,  to  bringing  this 
about.  In  his  most  recent  Report  to  the  Con- 
gress, President  Nixon  puts  It  like  this: 

"Unable  to  retreat  Into  Isolation  In  a  world 
made  small  by  technology  and  shared  aspi- 
rations, man  has  no  choice  but  to  reach  out 
to  his  fellowman.  Together  we  must  build 
a  world  ord'er  In  which  we  can  work  together 
to  resolve  our  common  problems." 

I  have  observed  before  that  this  Is  what 
the  United  Nations  is  all  about.  It  Is  a  truism 
to  say  that  the  world  community,  and  par- 
ticularly the  American  people  have  been 
disappointed  In  the  achievements  of  the 
United  Nations  thus  far.  If  at  times  we  ap- 
pear to  be  criticizing  rather  than  praising  the 
UN,  It  is  because  we  need  It  and  because  we 
want  to  make  It  a  more  dynamic  Instrument 
for  promoting  a  lasting  peace  In  a  world 
where  nuclear  weapons  can  Incinerate  a 
hemisphere.  Yes,  nearly  28  years  have  gone 
by.  But  28  years,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  rep- 
resent a  speck  In  the  march  of  civilization. 

At  the  very  moment  that  you  have  con- 
vened In  New  York,  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  Is  once  again  grappling 
with  an  Issue  that  has  resisted  ultimate  solu- 
tion for  25  years — the  Middle  East  question. 
In  the  days  ahead  we  will  be  solemnly  re- 
viewing the  agonizing  history  of  this  con- 
flict and  searching  for  a  solution  that  has 
defied  the  wisdom  and  the  best  efforts  of 
many  distinguished  statesmen. 

Critics  can  rightfully  claim  that  during 
this  quarter  of  a  century  the  United  Nations 
has  achieved  only  limited  success  In  mod- 
erating the  fear  and  suffering  of  the  people 
of  the  Middle  East.  Yet,  even  as  we  sit  around 
the  United  Nations  Conference  Table  and  ex- 
amine this  problem  anew,  we  do  so  with  the 
assurance  that  the  guns  are  silent  while  the 
statesmen  talk  of  a  new  beginning.  A  cease- 
fire, promoted  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  has  stopped  most  of  the  kill- 
ing for  33  months  and  eased  the  grave  danger 
that  this  conflict  can  engulf  other  nations  In 
a  larger  and  bloodier  war. 

The  fact  that  eight  foreign  ministers  have 
come  to  New  York  to  Join  the  members  of 
the  Security  Council  In  this  new  search  for 
peace  within  the  Security  Council  Chamber 
Is  testimony  to  mankind's  continuing  hope 
that  this  great  International  organization  can 
move  toward  Its  most  Important  goal  as  the 
guarantor  of  peace.  I  cannot  predict  for  you 
tonight  that  this  newest  review  of  the  melan- 
choly history  of  this  war  will  succeed.  But  I 
can  assure  you  that  I  and  the  members  of 
my  delegation  and,  I  am  sure,  others  of  good- 
wUl  will  do  their  best  to  bring  about  the  kind 
of  negotiations  between  the  parties  that  one 
day  will  bring  real  peace  to  this  region  which 
has  known  more  than  Its  share  of  sorrow. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  an  American  ini- 
tiative In  the  United  Nations  framework,  a 
cease-fire  proposed  and  accepted  by  all 
parties,  has  at  least  provided  an  atmosphere 
where  statesmen  can  seek  to  convert  this 
fragile  cease-fire  Into  a  permanent  peace. 
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So  I  reject  the  Judgment  that  the  Middle 
East  represents  a  record  of  United  Nations 
failure  and  futility.  The  present  Security 
Council  review  Is  moving  ahead  under  the 
leadership  of  Ambassador  Yakov  Malik  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  whose  turn  It  is  to  preside  as 
President  over  this  15-nation  organ  of  the 
United  Nations. 

To  many  of  us  who  are  only  too  familiar 
with  the  harsh,  often  ugly  vituperation  of 
the  cold  war,  it  was  a  source  of  deep  satis- 
faction to  hear  Ambassador  Malik  open  the 
debate  yesterday  morning  with  words  which 
are  new  evidence  of  the  winds  of  peace  that 
are  stirring  arouni  the  world.  Ambas-sador 
Malik  said: 

"The  necessity  for  the  establishment  of 
a  just  and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
without  delay  Is  particularly  obvious  to  all 
in  the  conditions  of  the  auspicious  changes 
which  have  been  achieved  In  thp  interna- 
tional situation,  the  perceptible  improve- 
ment in  the  political  climate  on  our  planet 
and  the  continuing  further  ea-sing  of  inter- 
national tension.  The  world  is  going  through 
an  important  turnabout  in  international  re- 
lations, a  turning  away  from  the  dangerous 
tension  of  the  cold  war  towards  detente  and 
peace." 

I  welcome  these  words  by  Aniba.ssador 
Malik.  If  there  is  to  be  a  lasting  Rcacc  in  the 
Middle  East.  It  will  be  partly  because  of  co- 
operation between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Government  in  encouraging  both 
sides  to  negotiate  their  differences  before  it 
becomes  an  explosive  threat  to  international 
peace  and  security. 

The  words  of  Ambassador  Malik  are  a  re- 
flection of  the  search  for  a  step-by-step  im- 
provement In  Soviet-American  cooperation 
for  peace,  to  which  President  Nixon  and 
General  Secretary  Brezhnev  are  now  commit- 
ted. 

As  one  who  bas  stood  at  tl!e  President's  side 
for  the  past  several  years,  as  he  launched  and 
followed  through  with  his  historic  initia- 
tives to  open  the  door  to  China  and  to  Mos- 
cow while  he  ended  American  involvement  in 
an  agorlzi  -g  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  per- 
haps can  be  forgiven  If  I  give  full  credit  to 
our  President  for  the  Initiatives  that  have 
led  to  the  Improving  International  climates. 
Within  a  few  weeks.  General  Secretary  Brezh- 
nev will  be  meeting  face-to-face  with  the 
President  In  talks  that  wUl,  I  am  confident, 
move  us  further  on  the  road  toward  a  better 
understanding  with  the  Soviet  Government. 
This  newest  move,  as  you  are  aware,  comes 
only  a  few  weeVs  after  the  United  States  and 
tlie  People's  Republic  of  China  after  years 
of  Isolation  from  one  another  have  set  in 
motion  a  series  of  Important  moves  to  nor- 
malize relations,  the  newest  of  which  Ls  the 
establishment  cf  diplomatic  liaison  ofijces  in 
each  other's  capitals. 

I  mention  these  bilateral  achievements  be- 
cause it  Is  Inevitable  that  these  daring, 
imaginative  Initiatives  by  our  President  in- 
evitable will  be  reflected  some  day  in  greater 
cooperation  among  the  major  powers  within 
the  framework  of  the  United  Nations.  I  am 
not  naive  enough  to  believe  that  some  rea- 
soi'.nble,  encouraging  words  by  Ambasador 
Malik  in  themselves  guarantee  a  new  spirit 
of  cooperation  in  achieving  a  settlement  of 
the  Middle  East  crisis.  But,  It  at  least  is  an 
augury  of  hope  for  those  who  believe  that 
the  success  of  the  United  Natioi^  depends  on 
less  rivalry  and  more  working  together  by 
larger  nations  to  help  the  smaller  ones  whose 
security  sometimes  depends  on  membership 
in  the  United  Nations  and  the  conscience  of 
mankind. 

It  is  my  belief,  as  a  man  who  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  persuade,  that  we  could 
be  on  the  threshold  of  the  generation  of 
peace  to  which  the  President  has  dedicated 
nmst  of  his  life  and  leadership. 

I  am  conscious,  as  you  are.  that  I  am 
speaking  In  the  presence  of  the  distinguished 


Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  Dr. 
Kurt  Waldhelm.  He  knows  that  I  hold  him 
and  his  statesmanship  In  great  respect.  I 
hope  he  will  forgive  me  If  I  turn  for  a  mo- 
ment to  matters  that  are  of  special  concern 
to  you  and  to  me  as  Americans. 

At  a  time  when  everyone  is  preoccupied 
with  the  question  of  morality  In  public  af- 
fairs, let  us  examine  briefly  the  role  of  mo- 
rality, the  role  of  principle  In  American  for- 
eign policy.  I  submit  that  when  historians 
look  back  on  these  troubled  years,  they  will 
discover  a  record  of  which  Americans  can 
be  proud. 

As  President  Nixon  moves  with  careful 
planning  from  one  foreign  policy  initiative 
to  another,  to  the  applraise  of  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike.  I  submit  It  is  because 
this  policy  is  firmly  grounded  In  morality — 
In  the  search  for  an  enduring  peace. 

In  the  words  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  President's  policy  "seeks  to  re- 
affirm the  faith  In  the  fundamental  human 
rights,  in  the  dignity  and  woria  of  the  hu- 
man person  and  the  equal  rights  of  men 
and  women  and  of  nations,  large  and  small, 
to  establish  conditions  under  which  Justice 
and  respect  for  the  obligations  arising  from 
treaties  and  other  sources  of  Internailonal 
law  can  be  maintained  .  .  .  This  Is  a  search 
for  a  vi'ay  to  live  with  one  another  as  good 
nei'Th'jo:-':. 

I  mention  this  before  a  r;a»heri'ig  of  tl^ose 
who  believe  in  the  United  Nations  because 
the  waves  emanating  from  the  success  of 
tlie  President's  Individual  initiatives  will 
one  day  make  tliis  United  Nations  house  a 
stronger,  more  enduring  structure. 

It  Is  on  this  foundation  of  principle  that 
I  hope  to  shape  our  conduct  in  the  United 
Nations.  Our  goal  will  not  be  a  .selfish  short- 
term  one  which  relies  on  superior  economic- 
niilitr.ry  might  or  geographic  position.  At 
f'e  United  Nations  we  will  seek  to  build 
on  principle  because  our  tradition  and  our 
l-eritrigc  demand  it  and  mankind  expects 
it. 

This  same  concern  for  principle  has  mo- 
tivated otir  conduct  in  the  UN.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  forego  short-run  advantages  to  do. 
the  momentarily  unpopular  thing.  If.  In  so 
dcin?;.  we  can  contribute  in  the  longer  run 
to  a  world  at  peace  if  we  can  make  of  the 
UN  a  more  realistic  and  effective  Instrument 
of  peace. 

As  an  example  of  this  approach,  I  would 
cite  my  recent  veto  of  a  resolution  calling 
for  an  extension  of  economic  sanctions,  now 
in  force  against  trade  with  Rhodesia,  to 
cover  South  Africa  and  Portugtiese  territor- 
ies. I  vetoed  because  we  were  convinced  the 
proposed  new  sanctions  woi'.ld  be  ignored 
ijy  many  countiies.  large  and  small.  In- 
evitably weakening  the  credibility  of  the 
United  Nations. 

There  were  those  in  the  UN  who  disagreed 
Willi  us.  I  am  morally  certain  tliat  time  will 
demonstrate  that  our  vote  was  a  constructive 
step  toward  liberty  and  Justice  in  a  troubled 
part  of  the  world. 

In  this  connection.  I  have  respectfiiUy  In- 
vited the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
reconsider  the  amendment  to  the  Defense 
Appropriation  Act  which  two  years  ago  placed 
the  United  States  in  open  violation  of  in- 
ternational law.  At  thai  time  the  Congress 
voted  legislation  making  it  Impossible  for 
the  Executive  Br.Tnch  to  prevent  imports  of 
chrome  and  other  strategic  commodities  from 
Rhodesia  as  required  by  the  Security  Council. 
a  decision  which  the  United  States  voted  and 
which  is  legally  binding  on  the  United  States. 

The  evidence  is  mounting  that  this  amend- 
ment not  only  damages  America's  image  and 
reputation  as  a  law-abiding  nation,  but  that 
It  has  net  economic  disadvantages  as  well. 
The  United  Nations  Association  has  Itself 
made  public  studies  suggesting  that  the 
amendment's  repeal  would  be  advantageous 
from   the  point   of   view   of   our  economic 


health,  of  increasing  employment,  and  of  the 
national  security.  I  would  urge  you.  leaders 
In  American  business  and  labor,  to  acquaint 
yourselves  with  this  issue  and  to  addre.ss  It. 
Tills  Is  only  one  modest  Issue.  It  is  only 
one  example  of  the  kind  of  concern  for  our 
position  In  the  International  community  to 
which  I  would  bespeak  your  attenticin.  It  i? 
the  nature  of  the  American  political  system 
that  tlie  effectiveness  of  your  representatives 
depends  uitiniately  on  the  wisdom  and  en- 
ergy of  the  public  and  its  leaders.  I  urge  you ; 
most  earnestly  to  bring  that  wisdom  and 
energy  to  bear  on  the  Issues  before  us.  Tliere 
Is  no  magic  in  the  United  Nations,  but  work- 
ing together  we  cr.n  make  it  Increaslnrrly  ef- 
fective as  an  Instrument  of  peace  and  well- 
being,  and.  pray  God,  worthy  of  our  noljlest 
dreams. 


THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 
OF  AMERICAN  MULTINATIONAL 
CORPORATIONS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  the  American  multinational  cor- 
poration is  coming  under  increased  scru- 
tiny in  the  Congre.ss  and  increased  criti- 
cism at  home  and  abroad,  the  highly 
positive  contiibutions  that  such  coi-pora- 
tioiLs  make  to  our  economy  and  the  in- 
ternational economy  are  often  over- 
looked. 

TJie  prestigious  Conference  Board  has 
now  issued  a  report  outlining  the  broad 
range  of  public  .service  programs  that 
the  American  multinational  corpora- 
tions undertake  in  the  nations  in  which 
they  operate. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
press  release  of  tlie  Conference  Board 
which  was  Issued  on  May  21  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  v\as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Relcaskd  by  the  Conferekce  Board 

New  York,  May  21. — American  niullina- 
tlona:  companies  are  contributing  money, 
gifts  and  time  in  widely  varying  amounts  to 
a  broad  range  of  public  service  program."!  In 
the  nations  in  which  they  operate.  The  Con- 
ference Board  reports  today  In  releasing  the 
initial  hp.lf  of  a  two-part  study. 

Tlie  Boards  report  Is  the  first  comprehen- 
sive body  of  Information  ever  compiled  on  the 
International  contributlon.s  of  U.S.  multina- 
tionals. It  was  developed  with  financial  as- 
sistance from  ten  American  corporations  and 
the  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs cf  the  U.S.  Stale  Department. 

In  commenting  on  this  v.ork,  John  Rich- 
ardson. Jr..  As.slstant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Educaticnal  and  Cultural  Affairs,  stated:  It 
is  Increasingly  clear  that  the  b.asic  pai terns 
and  climate  of  cur  relations  with  other 
countries  are  shaped  and  influenced  as  much 
or  more  by  private  motivations,  private  in- 
terests and  private  actions,  as  they  are  by 
government.  I  am  confident  that  in  the  years 
ahead  corporate  public  service  activtues  such 
as  those  described  in  The  CL^nference  Board 
report  will  help  Improve  the  climate  not  only 
for  doing  business  internationally  but  for 
other  forms  of  internatior.al  cooperation  as 
well.  The  rapid  expansion  of  world  btisincss 
and  the  evolving  social  and  economic  inter- 
dependcr.ce  of  nntions  are  developments  of 
great  promise  for  the  future  of  onr  Inter- 
national relations." 

Part  I  of  the  Board's  report.  relra>;ed  to- 
day, deals  with  International  public  service 
activities  carried  on  from  the  U.S.  corporate 
headquarters.  Tlie.se  consist  primarily  of 
contributions  of  money  and  time  to  Inter- 
riatlonal  service  organizations  based  In  the 
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United  States,  and  of  policy  and  administra- 
tive guidance  on  the  public  service  activities 
\\hlch  their  corporate  subsidiaries  are  en- 
ga(-ed  in  abroad. 

When  completed,  the  second  part  of  the 
Board's  study  will  describe  the  public  serv- 
ii-e  activities  rf  the  subsidiaries  themselves, 
and  provide  an  a'^se^ment  of  them  by  re- 
cipient institutions  and  Ihou/ht  leaders  In 
selected  countries 

FOUCATION,    RFSrArni     HEAD    THE    LIST 

Among  the  218  US,  companlf>s  with  fr^reisjii 
operations  uhlch  conpcrnted  In  the  Bi'ards 
r.Midy.  pn  c'rains  In  educatim  and  re-^eirch 
abroad  are  the  types  most  tre^iuently  a.s- 
sii'ed  from  the  U  S.  hcndriuarlers.  fniiowed 
bv  health  and  v.elfare  projects  AsM.'itance 
f.kes  varied  forms,  such  as  financial  tyrants 
to  Institutions  of  htuher  education:  part- 
time  or  vacation  emplovment  for  st\ident>5: 
exchange  programs  for  travel,  study  or  \v(-rlc 
abroad;  emergency  relief  prograni.-i.  and 
financial  grants  to  ho.'jpitals  or  clinics 

Many  American  companies  support  Inter- 
national programs  through  gifts-in-kind  or 
the  services  of  executives  and  other  em- 
plovees.  For  example,  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies support  medical  conferences  and  dis- 
tribute free  medicines  In  times  of  natural 
disasters:  food  produi'ts  firms  give  asslst- 
aiice  to  Improve  diets  In  poor  countries  and 
sponsor  nutrition  conferences:  and  an  in- 
surance company  has  endowed  a  chair  In  a 
firelgn  university  for  the  teaching  of  prin- 
ciples of  insurance. 

WIDE     DOLLAR     Srnt.\D 

Nine'y-slx  of  the  218  companies  studied 
reported  a  dollar  figure  for  contributions 
from  their  US  headquarters  during  their 
last  fiscal  year  These  ranged  from  a  low  of 
$200  to  a  high  of  $2  million.  The  total  for 
the  96  firms  came  to  $7,642,053.  and  the  me- 
dian contribution  was  $15,000. 

These  sums  were  contributed  almost  en- 
tirely to  American-based  international  serv- 
ice organizations  for  tise  in  their  programs 
overseas.  The  total  does  not  Include  the  con- 
tributions made  bv  foreign  subsidiaries.  Pre- 
liminary data  from  the  second  part  of  the 
Board's  study  suggest  that  contributions  by 
US.  subsidiaries  for  foreign  public  service 
programs  come  to  a  con-siderably  higher  total. 

A  number  of  compai^les  reported  that  their 
support  for  international  public  service  ac- 
tivities had  been  reduced  In  recent  years  due 
to  adverse  business  conditions. 

VVHr     MAKE    CONTRIBUTIONS? 

The  companies  studied  by  The  Conference 
Board  apparently  contribute  to  foreign  pub- 
lic service  progranxs  for  the  same  reasons  that 
they  contribute  to  domestic  programs.  The 
objectives  most  frequently  cited  are:  to  dem- 
onstrate social  responsibility  as  a  good  cor- 
porate citizen,  to  improve  the  company's 
image  in  general  and  to  create  a  favorable 
climate  for  doing  biLsine.ss. 

A  number  of  companies  believe  they 
should  design  their  foreign  public  service 
programs  so  that  specific  business  benefits 
accrue  to  the  company  as  well  as  to  the 
community.  A  manufacturing  company,  for 
example,  supports  programs  in  education  "to 
promote  an  adequate  source  of  qualified 
mai^ power.  " 

Two  companies — both  banks — specifictUly 
stated  that  an  objective  of  their  contribu- 
tions program  was  to  Improve  the  Image  of 
the  United  States  abroad. 

RELIGION     AND    POLITICS 

Religion  and  politics  are  the  only  activities 
commonly  denied  support  among  the  compa- 
nies studied  by  The  Conference  Board. 

In  the  case  of  political  activity,  constraint 
usually  reflects  a  rigorous  policy  based  upon 
legal  prohibitions  against  such  support  in 
the  United  States,  although  a  few  comp>anies 
specified  "leftist  organizations,"  "subversive 


organizations"  and  "extreniL«ts  of  the  left  or 
right"  ai,  t'foups  they  are  careful  not  to 
assist. 

The  view  on  support  of  relitious  activity 
held  by  a  large  number  of  companies  Is 
summed  up  by  one  re:,iKtndenl  who  said 
that  his  finn  does  not  make  grants  to  sec- 
Uinaii  or  religious  ort-ar-iZatlons  "operated 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  their  o-.\  n  mt-ni- 
ber.s."  There  arc  ericeptions.  however,  and  U  S. 
buointcs  suppori.  for  relitTio'.is  ortrinlzation.s 
i?  more  common  abroad  than  in  the  United 
State.s. 

S^urcu:  US.  Bu-ii.r..--  anppori  ii.r  Iiiienia- 
tional  Public  StTvice  Actu'lties  Part  I  Sup- 
port from  U  .S  lI.^;idc|uar;crL-.  Tho  C  >nfero.i.;e 
Board. 

Authrr:  James  R  B.iache.  Jr.  S'MTk  r  ,«pr- 
ciolLst,  Iiittrnational  M.i;ia(.r-ni..'ni    Rt.  oiu-' ii 


GPEECE.  NATO    .AND  US.   POLICY 

Mr.  JACKSON.  M:-.  Pre.  idem,  li.e 
NATO  Council  of  Mini-tcrs  will  be  rr.ii- 
vcning  in  Coiienhagon  on  June  14.  If  is 
fair  to  ?.Ty  that  the  Ministers  will  bo 
confronted  by  riuc-tions  of  cxcciJtionnl 
difficulty.  The  alliance,  so  successful  in 
the  pa.st.  nowopcrales  in  an  iitnio.stjherc 
of  uncertainly — over  Americas  future 
role,  over  the  Soviet  Unions  future  in- 
tentions, over  Europe's  comm'tnient  to 
Its  owTi  clefen.«e,  over  the  strategic  and 
political  iniplicatinn^  of  recent  chnngcr, 
in  the  plobal  m;li*:ary  equation. 

The  meeting  in  Copenhagen  tlius 
promises  to  be  a  trying  one.  Given  the 
range  of  problems  explicit  and  implicit — 
more  titan  sufficient  to  occupy  the  2-day 
conference — I  hope  I  will  Ije  forgiven  for 
urpinsr  an  additional  timely  matter  for 
the  Ministers'  con.-^dcration  I  refer  to 
political  conditions  in  Greece  and  their 
nn;  hcations  for  the  future  effcctivene.-.s 
of  the  alliance. 

Strategically  speaking.  Greece  pl;iys 
an  important  role  in  the  overall  defense 
of  the  West.  It  helps  guard  the  "soft 
underbelly"  of  Europe,  and  is  well  situ- 
ated for  the  protection  of  Western  in- 
terests in  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Middle  East.  This  perception  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Mediterranean  area 
and  the  "Atlantic  world  "  is  what  con- 
tributed to  Greece's  incla-ion  iii  NATO 
in  the  first  place. 

Yet  NATO  is  far  more  than  an  ad  hoc 
arrangement  for  milita'-y  collaboration. 
The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  makes  It  ex- 
plicit that  the  signatories  are  committed 
not  only  to  the  defense  of  each  other's 
territory  but  to  "the  principles  of  democ- 
racy, individual  liberty  and  the  rule  of 
law  '  and  to  "strengthening  their  free  in- 
stitutions." And  it  is  these  basic  values 
of  the  alliance — the  links  which  bind  it 
together — that  are  called  into  question 
by  the  military  dictatorship  in  Greece. 

I  regard  the  subversion  of  the  demo- 
cratic order  in  Greece  as  a  seiious  mat- 
ter, and  an  appropriate  concern  for  al- 
liance partners  committed  to  the  defense 
of  freepeoples.  In  Greece  today,  legiti- 
mate political  activity  has  been  sup- 
pressed, and  free  expression  in  the  cul- 
tural sphere  abolished.  And  while  par- 
ticipation in  NATO  is  an  undertaking  of 
the  Greek  Government,  It  is  increasingly 
clear  that  the  unrepresentative  charac- 
ter of  that  Government  makes  the  com- 


mitment of  the  Greek  people  less  than 
certain. 

Given  these  circumstances,  the  "busi- 
ness-as-usual"  approach  of  the  U.S. 
Government  strikes  me  as  funda- 
mentally unwise.  In  particular,  if  the 
ju.'tificalion  for  the  present  poUcy  rests 
on  the  premise  that  Greek  forces  are  vital 
to  the  common  defense  effort,  that  ju'  ti- 
fication  has  about  evaporated. 

It  is  now  imdeniable  that  the  Greek 
ic:^ime  has  met  with  considerable  rc.-ist- 
ance  within  the  militiiry  itself,  as  rec°nt 
inents  in  the  Greek  Navy  clearly  show. 
How.  then,  is  the  security  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  enhanced  by  Greek 
Armed  Forces  when  key  elements  of  those 
forces  are  demoralized  or  are  not  on 
station  because  they  cannot,  in  good  con- 
:  cience.  support  a  government  which  has 
abrogated  tlie  liberties  of  their  fellow 
riti/ens?  How  will  a  regime,  so  lacking 
in  .'support  that  it  must  resort  to  brutalitv 
in  enforcing  its  writ,  command  the  loyal- 
<y  cf  its  people  at  a  time  of  en  sis? 

'.'  lius,  tlie  suppression  of  individual 
I'bcrty,  the  lack  of  a  genuine  popular 
'jaio  for  the  regime,  and  the  fissures  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  military 
all  make  Greece  a  serious  problem  for 
thf  alliance.  In  particular,  thoughtful 
statesmen — in  Europe  and  North  Amer- 
ica— know  the  difficulty  of  generating 
support  among  their  own  constituents 
for  a  policy  wliich  seems  to  acquiesce  in 
the  fait  accompli  of  the  present  Greek 
authorities.  Indeed,  such  a  policy  will 
ultimately  be  self-defeating,  and  it  is 
now  time  to  realize  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  what  is  happening  in 
Greece  represents  the  result  of  deep  divi- 
sions in  Greek  society.  The  history  which 
led  to  the  rise  of  the  colonels  cannot  be 
rc.iealed.  and  outsiders  simply  cannot 
restructure  Greek  politics  In  accordance 
with  their  own  ideas. 

But  there  are  certain  positive  steps 
that  can  be  taken.  I  would  hope,  for 
example,  that  the  American  Government 
v.ould  abandon  the  wholly  fictitious  no- 
tion that  "progress  tow^ard  constitutional 
.government"  exists  in  Greece,  and  that 
it  set  aside  this  fiction  as  the  official  ra- 
tionale for  our  military  aid.  Instead,  I 
would  prefer  a  policy  which  conditions 
such  aid  on  real  progress  toward  free 
institutions.  A  genuinely  open  and  im- 
1  igged  popular  referendum  on  the  recent 
decree  abolishing  the  monarchy  must  be 
insisted  upon  as  a  minimum  demonstra- 
tion of  such  progress. 

Second,  I  understand  that  the  NATO 
foreign  ministers  may  be  asked  to  ex- 
press themselves  on  the  importance  of 
political  liberalization  in  Greece.  I  hope 
the  United  States  will  adopt  an  affirma- 
tive attitude  toward  such  a  move,  and 
not  seek  either  to  evade  the  Issue  or 
water  down  explicit  language  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Obviously,  Mr.  President,  such  actions 
on  our  part  will  not  lead  to  the  immedi- 
ate restoration  of  individual  liberty  and 
democratic  procedures  in  Greece.  But 
they  are  a  good  way  to  begin  implement- 
ing a  forward-looking  and  productive 
policy,  consistent  with  both  our  NATO 
treaty  commitments  and  our  own  politi- 
cal traditions. 
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CONTROL  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PURSE 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  <Mr.  Scott)  has 
received  nationwide  attention  for  his  in- 
teresting proposal  that  Congress  assiune 
control  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

If  there  is  one  tiling  we  ha^•e  come 
to  expect  from  the  Senator,  it  is  the  un- 
expected. Senator  Scorx  is  just  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  believe  that  the 
adage,  "Congress  controls  the  purse 
strings,"  is  true.  Or,  at  least,  it  ought  to 
be  true. 

Whether  or  not  one  agrees  witli  this 
approach  to  the  problem,  I  think  it 
shows  the  kind  of  imaginative  thinking 
which  characterizes  the  younger  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  Senator  Scott  is  to  be 
commended,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  point  to  include  an  article 
on  his  bill,  as  written  by  columnist 
Holmes  Alexander,  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
The  Heavy  Burden  of  the  Feder.m    rrnsv 
(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

W.'vsHiNGTON. — As  the  latest  of  several 
moves  by  the  rambunctious  93rd  Congress  to 
regain  coi^trol  of  the  national  purse,  there  is 
this  one  by  Sen.  'William  Scott,  R-Va..  which 
would  move  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB)  lock,  stork  and  barrel  to 
Capitol  Hill. 

As  au  endeavor  in  governmental  engineer- 
ing, the  Scott  bill  is  of  impressive  magnitude, 
indicative  of  the  senator's  well-eaiiied  repu- 
tation of  an  economizer  while  serving  three 
terms  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
of  his  down-wlth-deficits  pledges  in  his  1972 
campaign.  Since  there  are  a  half-dozen  simi- 
lar measures,  by  Democrat  and  Republican 
alike,  floating  around  the  Hill,  Scott's  move 
shows  that  he  Is  not  a  lone  cru.=;ader,  as 
would  have  been  the  ca:*  a  few  years  ago. 
I  know  that  he  has  been  at  work  in  the 
drafting  of  his  bill  for  several  months,  so 
that  the  timing  of  its  appearance  could  not 
have  been  a  gimmick. 

Nonetheless,  the  timing  has  almost  a  play- 
wright's touch  of  the  dramatic,  even  though 
it  was  accidental.  There  couldn't  ha\e  been 
a  time  in  this  session  when  inore  legislators 
were  talking,  and  more  information  was  at 
large  about  the  OMB,  than  when  he  .sprang 
his  notion.  On  the  day  I  was  handed  a  draft 
of  his  OMB  bill,  the  OMB  itself  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  debate  in  the  Hoii.se,  and  had  been 
the  svibject  of  a  Senate  debate  on  the  previ- 
ous day. 

The  House,  it  will  be  recalled,  voted  to 
sustain  (236  to  178)  the  President's  veto  of 
a  previous  measure  that  would  have  required 
Senate  confirmation  of  the  OMB  director  and 
deputy  director.  The  Senate,  after  its  debate, 
had  voted  the  other  way  (62  to  22).  Thus 
although  Mr.  Nixon's  veto  was  not  over- 
turned, each  chamber  voted  in  favor  of 
having  the  two  officers  of  OMB  be  subject  to 
confirmation.  Scott's  bill  would  provide  the 
93rd  Congress  with  the  means  of  getting  Us 
way  on  a  subject  where  feelings  run  high. 

If  his  engineering  project  of  relocating 
this  huge  agency  (which  administers  60 
statutes  and  employs  700  persons)  were  to 
succeed,  the  President  would  still  appoint  its 
director  and  deputy  director,  but  "by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate." 
This  is  what  the  veto-contest  was  all  about. 
To  pass  Scott's  bill  requires  only  a  simple 
niajority  of  both  houses,  and  this  is  seem- 
ingly in  the  bag. 

We  are  talking  here  about  a  massive  trans- 
fer of  power  from  the  executive  to  the  legis- 
lative branch.  For  Congress  to  become  owner 


and  operator  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  would  be.  without  exaggeration, 
a  major  legislative  event.  It  would  mean  a 
return  of  what  amounts  to  the  swag  of  a 
Great  Governmental  Robbery,  one  committed 
by  slow  stealth  over  a  half-century. 

In  1921  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was 
created,  with  little  notice,  as  a  function  of 
the  executive.  In  1939  it  was  attached  to  the 
Treasury  Dept.  Its  director  fell  within  the 
definition  of  an  "inferior"  official,  not  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution  to  be  confirmed. 
In  1970.  with  Congress  meekly  concurring. 
OMB's  name  and  nature  were  changed,  so 
that  Us  director  and  deputy  director  vaulted 
in  importance  to  super-Cabinet  rank. 

Were  it  not  for  this  year's  commotion  over 
the  impounding  of  funds  and  other  exercises 
of  presidential  power,  few  congressional 
members  and  fewer  citizens  would  know  that 
OMB  holds  unprecedented  control  over  the 
resources  of  the  federal  government,  .^s  Sen- 
ate Majority  Leader  Mansfield  puts  It,  "the 
OMB  director  sits  today  without  peer  as 
policymaker  and  policy  implementcr  whose 
jurisdiction  is  limited  only  by  the  bounds  of 
total  American  government  iiivolvcment." 

Of  course,  this  concentration  of  authority 
in  a  presidential  assistant  is  a  great  coii- 
venience  to  a  Presideiit  who  seeks  to  be  a 
strong  executive.  Up  till  lately,  the  arrange- 
ment ha,s  also  been  a  convenience  to  a  Con- 
gress whose  members  would  rather  not  pore 
over  thousands  of  budgetary  items. 

The  amount  of  work  which  the  Scott  bill 
will  require  of  committee  members  is  .'?tag- 
gering  and  downright  mind-boggling. 

But  if  the  legislative  branch  wants  to  re- 
cover its  megabillion-dollar  piirse.  this  i=  hnw 
to  do  it 


SNOW  ISLAND  IN  FLORENCE  COUN- 
TY, S.C— A  HISTORIC  LANDMARK 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Thurmond  and  my.self,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
South  Carolina  House  of  Representatives 
memorializing  Congress  to  enact  legisla- 
tion to  make  Snow  Island  in  Florence 
County  a  national  park. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A    CONCl'RRENT    RESOLUTION 

Memorializing  Congress  to  enact  such  leg- 
islation as  will  make  Snow  Island  in  Florence 
County  a  National  Park. 

■Whereas,  Snow  Island  in  Florence  Cotinty 
is  one  of  the  most  historic  landmarks  in  the 
United  States:  and 

■Whereas,  Francis  Marion,  the  great  "Swamp 
Pox"  of  the  Revolutiottary  'War,  used  Snow 
Island  as  his  base  for  military  operations 
against  the  British:  and 

■Whereas,  the  beatity  and  tranquility  of 
Snow  Island  have  remained  unchanged  and 
undamaged  since  the  days  of  the  "Swamp 
Fox";  and 

Whereas,  the  beauty  and  tranquilly  of 
land  be  preserved  for  the  use  and  enjoynxent 
of  future  generations.  Now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Hotise  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate  concurring: 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be 
memorialized  to  enact  such  legislation  as  will 
make  Snow  Island  in  Florence  County  a 
National  Park. 

Be  it  further  resoUed  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  each  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Congre.ss  from  South  Carolina. 


THE  33D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  SOVIET 
AGGRESSION    AGAINST   LITHU.ANIA 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  Friday 
marks  the  33d  anniversary  of  Soviet  ag- 
gression against  Lithuania.  On  June  15. 

1940.  the  Soviets  occupied  tins  proud 
coiuitry  and  demanded  immediate  for- 
mation of  a  "friendly"  government  A 
month  later  rigged  elections  produced  a 
Congress  v  hich  requested  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  Union. 
On  August  3.  1940.  at  this  "request '. 
Lithuania  was  declared  a  Constituent 
Republic  of  the  U.S.S.R.  by  the  Supreme 
Soviet  in  Moscow. 

In  less  than  2  short  monlli.-:  the  Lithu- 
anian people  V,  ere  sealed  off  Irom  tlie  free 
world, 

Dei^ortation  soon  bet'an  and  readied 
its  height  on  the  night  of  June  12-13, 

1941,  when  more  than  30,000  Litiiuanian 
citi-ens  were  loaded  in  cattle  cars  and 
sliipped  to  the  Siberian  tundra.,  and 
Asiatic  deserts. 

Thus  began  another  sad  ( liapter  iii  the 
long  history  of  tius  nation's  siru;4.cle  for 
freedom. 

Lithuania  has  been  known  to  history 
since  1009.  when  it  was  a  nation  divided 
into  many  principalities.  Mindaugus  tlie 
Great  unified  these  principalities  into  one 
kingdom  in  1251. 

By  the  14th  century  the  boundaries  of 
Lithuania  extended  into  what  is  now  the 
Bvelorussian  S.S.R  and  the  Russian 
S.S.R. 

In  1387  Lithuania  was  officially  pro- 
claimed a  Christian  state.  During  the  fol- 
lowing two  centuries  one  of  tlie  most 
outstanding  rulers  of  tiie  Middle  Ages 
was  Vytautas  the  Great  who  extended 
Christianity  and  strengthened  Lithu- 
ania's ties  with  western  Europe. 

Of  Lithuania's  role  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
historian  Clarence  Manning  has  written 
the  following: 

The  Lithuanians  had  established  a  power- 
ful and  Independent  state  in  Europe  duriiig 
the  Middle  Ages.  They  were  able  to  check  the 
German  drive  to  the  east  for  centuries.  They 
protected  Europe  against  the  Moiigols  and 
the  Tartars.  They  furnished  a  power  and  a 
government  behind  which  the  Eastern  Slavs 
could  live  in  peace  and  safety  with  a  free- 
dom that  was  unknown  in  Mosco\  ite  Rus- 
sia. They  blessed  their  subjects  with  more 
human  freedoms  than  in  the  neighboring 
countries.  Iliey  encouraged  education  and 
toleration,  and  they  played  their  part  in  the 
general  development  of  European  civiliza- 
tion. 

In  1795  during  the  third  partition  of 
Poland,  Lithuania  was  annexed  by  Rus- 
sia. During  the  next  120  years  Lithuania 
was  under  Russian  domination.  In  1831 
the  tsarist  government  began  a  policy 
of  attempting  to  replace  Lithuanian  lan- 
guage and  culture  with  Ru.'^sian.  The 
Lithuanian  people  resisted  and  remained 
faithful  to  their  religion,  language,  and 
traditions.  The  jiolicy  of  russification 
was  abandoned  in   1905. 

Russian  domination  came  to  an  end  in 
1915  when  Lithuania  was  overrun  by 
German  armies.  German  defeat,  cou- 
pled with  the  revolution  in  Russia,  made 
conditions  favorable  for  Lithuanian  in- 
dependence. In  1917.  in  response  to  Lith- 
uanian pressure,  the  German  Govern- 
ment authorized  the  gathering  of  a  con- 
gress of  200  Lithuanian  delegates.  The 
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congress  proposed  an  Independent  Lith- 
uania based  on  ethnographical  frontiers, 
with  its  capital  to  be  at  Vilnius,  and 
elected  a  20-member  council.  On  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1918,  the  council  proclaimed  an 
independent  Lithuanian  state  based  on 
democratic  principles. 

But,  independence  wns  not  yet  a  real- 
ity. As  soon  as  German  troops  evacuated 
Vilnius  on  Januarj'  15,  1919,  the  Red 
Army  entered  the  city  and  installed  a 
Communist  government.  The  next  year 
Soviet  troops  were  driven  out  by  the  Pol- 
ish army  led  by  Marshal  Joseph  Pilsudski 
and  Lithuanian  fighting  units.  On 
July  17,  1920,  Russia  signed  a  peace 
treaty  with  Lithuania. 

Thereafter,  this  proud  country  had 
freedom  for  a  little  more  than  two  dec- 
ades before  it  once  again — in  1940 — be- 
came a  pawn  in  European  conflict. 

Lithuanians  have  not  taken  the  pres- 
ent occupation  quietly.  Between  1940  and 
1952  over  30.000  Lithuanian  partisans 
lost  their  lives  fighting  the  present  So- 
viet tyranny. 

Since  June  of  1940  the  three  Baltic 
Countries — Latvia,  Estonia,  and  Lithua- 
nia— have  lost  more  than  one-fourth  of 
their  entire  population  through  the  vari- 
ous genocidal  operations  of  the  Soviets. 

The  Lithuanian  people  have  never  ac- 
cepted captive  status.  They  have  clung 
tena^ously  to  their  national  identity  and 
culture.  It  Is  this  spirit  that  has  earned 
for  the  Lithuanian  people  the  abiding 
respect  and  admiration  of  the  free  world. 

Today  provides  us  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  reaffirm  to  the  people  of  Lithua- 
nia that  we  in  the  United  States  have 
not  forgotten  them  or  the  justice  of  their 
cause. 

Today  I  voice  my  earnest  support  for 
the  just  efforts  of  Lithuanians  every- 
where to  reestablish  their  country  as  an 
independent  state  to  free  their  home- 
land from  Soviet  control. 


WATERGATE 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  Los 
Angeles'  able  and  intelligent  police  chief, 
Edward  M.  Davis,  recently  delivered  a 
speech  before  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Peace  OfiBcers  Association  which  has 
some  food  for  thought  for  all  American 
citizens  who  are  trying  to  understand  the 
meaning  to  our  society  of  the  events  sur- 
rounding the  Watergate  scandal. 

Chief  Davis  discusses  the  Watergate 
with  relationship  to  law  enforcement  but 
his  remarks  and  advice  are  worth  consid- 
ering by  all  citizens. 

Says  Chief  Davis — 

The  sacred  thing  that  we  have  to  remem- 
ber. Is  reverence  for  the  law  and  how  It  should 
be  the  political  religion  of  the  land. 

Mr.  President,  Chief  Davis  has  some 
very  sound  advice  for  all  ol  us.  I  request 
unanimous  consent  for  the  publication  of 
his  remarks  in  the  Record  as  recorded  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  June  6,  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Chief  Davis  on  Watergate:  F'tve  Lessons  fo« 

POUCE 

(By  Edward  M.  Davis) 
There  ore  some  aspects  of  Watergate  that 


apply  as  an  administrative  lesson  to  those 
of  us  lu  law  enforcement. 

First  of  all,  Watergate  would  never  have 
happened  If  President  Nixon  had  chosen  as 
his  chief  of  staff  someone  libLe  the  venerable 
Roger  Murdock.  I  didn't  choose  Roger  as  my 
chief  of  staff  because  he  was  a  friend  or  be- 
cause he  was  necessarily  loyal  to  Ed  Davis.  I 
would  be  suspicious  of  anyone  who  is  loyal 
only  to  Ed  Davis.  So,  I  think  one  of  the  first 
lessons  of  Watergate  is  to  be  wary  of  excessive 
personal  loyalty. 

In  this  police  department,  there  has  to  be 
sometiilng  bigger  than  me  for  someone  to  be 
loyal  to.  That  something  th.at  is  bigger  than 
me  Includes  the  City  Council  as  a  group  and 
the  pec^ple  of  this  city,  all  3  mUliou  cf  them. 
.^nd  it  Is  the  law — above  all.  it  Is  the  law. 

If  I  hire  someone  to  be  loj-al  only  to  Ed 
Davis.  I  must  be  seeking  a  very  sliallow  sort 
of  loyally;  that's  true  for  any  man.  The  real 
power  in  our  form  of  government  comes  from 
the  people,  and  that  is  where  the  loyalty  has 
to  be. 

.■\nother  problem  that  Watergate  reveals. 
it  seems  to  me.  Is  the  propensity  of  manv  gov- 
ernmental leaders  to  surround  them  elves 
with  youth. 

Now  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  youth; 
most  of  us  were  youthful  at  srime  point.  But 
we  made  some  beautiful  mistakes,  and  to  sur- 
round ourselves  with  young  men  to  create 
the  illusion  of  youth  in  ourselves  or  so  that 
we  can  dominate  others  is  Just  bad  business. 
Gray  hair  in  Itself  has  no  Intrinsic  value, 
but  what  it  represent=.  in  terms  of  past  mis- 
takes in  the  learning  experience,  has  great 
value.  Throwing  away  the  value  of  people 
who  have  been  tempered  In  the  fires  of  ex- 
perience to  those  who  have  yet  to  receive 
that  kind  of  heat  treatment  is  shortsighted 
expediency. 

A  third  lesson  of  Watergate.  I  think,  is  that 
you  cannot  play  down  professional  experi- 
ence. I  don't  care  whether  It's  being  a  "wire 
man"  or  whether  it's  being  a  police  adminis- 
trator to  head  the  FBI.  or  whether  it's  being 
a  prosecutor  to  head  the  prosecutorial  forces 
of  the  United  States.  Tried  and  tested,  pro- 
fessional experience  is  absolutely  Invaluable. 
Poor  Pat  Gray.  Had  he  once  been  chief  of 
police  of  a  small  city,  he  would  have  learned 
about  some  of  these  things  in  dealing  with 
the  elected  officials  of   Washington,  DC. 

A  fourth  and  most  important  lesson,  par- 
ticularly for  policemen,  is  the  realization 
that  the  catching  of  a  felon  never  justifies 
the  catcher  becoming  a  felon  himself — the 
end  does  not  justify  the  means  when  we  are 
talking  about  the  law.  I  hope  that  no  Amer- 
ican police  executive  is  ever  caught  com- 
mitting a  felony  to  catch  a  felon. 

We  were  lectured  about  this,  weren't  we? 
In  People  v.  Cahan  and  Mapp  v.  Ohio  and 
case  after  case — it's  an  ancient  lesson.  The 
sacred  thing  that  we  have  to  remember  is 
reverence  for  the  law  and  how  It  should  be 
the  political  religion  of  the  land. 

Really,  I  think  perhaps  we  ought  to 
change  the  oath  we  take.  We  take  an  oath 
to  uphold  the  Constitution.  I  think  we  ought 
to  add  to  that  oath  something  about  rever- 
ence for  the  law,  not  just  upholding  and 
enforcing  the  law. 

The  last  lesson  I  want  to  discuss  from 
Watergate  is  the  great  value  of  openness  as 
opposed  to  covertness  in  the  day-to-day  op- 
eration of  any  organization.  The  openness 
automatically  keeps  you  honest. 

In  the  LAPD,  we  have  had  an  extremely 
open  press  policy.  Members  of  the  press  can 
go  to  any  member  of  my  department  and  ask 
him  a  question  about  any  subject — and  they 
do  it.  This  Is  an  insurance  policy  against  our 
getting  off  the  track. 

I  think  that  the  police,  who  u.sed  to  be  a 
very  insular  group,  have  become  much  more 
open  m  the  last  10  years.  The  fact  that  we 
have  opened  up  police  work  to  public  scru- 
tiny Is  one  of  the  things  that  have  made  po- 
lice work  much  better. 


Perhaps  Watergate  has  other  lessons,  per- 
sonal ones  for  each  of  us.  These  are  a  few  of 
them  that  have  come  to  my  mind  as  Lcs 
Angeles  chief  cf  police.  If  we  all  learn  lessons 
from  Watergate,  then  as  a  nation,  we  can 
emerge  the  better  from  it. 


VFW    POST    7315,    HAVELOCK,    N.C 
GETS     NATIONAL     GOLD     MEDAL 
FOR  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  weekend,  an  event  took  place  in 
Durham,  N.C,  which  did  not  get  the 
national  attention  I  feel  it  deserves.  The 
VFW  Post  7315  of  Havelock,  N.C,  was 
presented  with  the  VFW's  Community 
Activities  Gold  Award  of  Honor's.  The 
genesis  of  that  award  is  an  interesting 
and  inspiring  tale.  In  June  of  last  year, 
Mr.  Arthur  H.  Winds  of  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
then  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
was  assigned  to  the  Cherry  Point  Marine 
Air  Base  near  Havelock  after  a  tour  of 
duty  in  Southeast  Asia. 

In  the  course  of  his  stay  at  Cherry 
Point,  Mr.  Winds  saw  television  reports 
on  the  disastrous  effects  of  Hurricane 
Agnes  and  was  moved  to  organize  dis- 
aster relief  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  vic- 
ams  of  that  catastrophe.  As  chairman 
of  a  committee  to  raise  funds  and  sup- 
plies. Winds  expanded  his  work  from 
the  Marine  Air  Base  to  other  parts  of 
North  Carolina  and  neighboring  States. 
He  was  then  a  member  of  the  VFW  post 
in  Havelock,  N.C,  and  when  the  supplies 
began  to  stream  in  the  ladies  auxiliary 
of  the  post  pitched  in  to  help  package 
the  supplies.  Mr.  Winds  gives  the  auxili- 
ary credit  for  doing  some  90  percent  of 
the  work  which  resulted  in  15  tons  of 
supplies  being  flown  to  Wilkes  Barre, 
Pa.,  in  two  planes. 

It  is  in  recognition  of  that  noble  effort 
by  one  group  of  people  to  help  another 
in  its  hours  of  need  that  the  Havelock 
Post  of  the  VFW  was  honored  at  the 
North  Carolina  VFW  convention  this 
past  weekend.  I  feel  this  story  Is  a  shin- 
ing example  of  the  nobility  of  the  hu- 
man spirit,  and  I  congratulate  Mr. 
Winds,  VFW  Post  7315.  and  its  Ladies 
Auxiliary. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  "Buffalo 
Man  Paves  the  Way  To  Honor  for  N.C. 
VFW  Post,"  published  in  the  Buffalo 
Courier  Express  on  June  4,  1973,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Buffalo  Man  Paves  the  Way  To  Honor  for 

North  Carolina  VPW  Post 

(By  Albert  L.  Hershey) 

Thanks  to  a  former  Marine  from  Bufifalo, 
a  tiny  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  (VFW)  post 
in  Havelock,  N.C,  has  won  a  national  award. 

The  award,  the  National  Gkild  Medal  for 
Community  Service,  will  be  presented  to  the 
post  at  the  North  Carolina  'VFW  conven- 
tion on  Saturday  In  Durham,  N.C. 

Arthur  H.  Wind,  35,  the  former  Marine 
who  helped  make  it  all  possible,  plans  to  be  In 
Durham  when  the  award  Is  presented  to  the 
Havelock  Post,  No.  7315. 

Wind,  of  669  Northumberland  Ave.,  orga- 
nized and  spearheaded  a  drive  to  bring  relief 
supplies  to  Wllkes-Barre,  Pa.,  following  Hur- 
ricane Agnes  last  June. 

Wind  said  the  drive,  begun  when  he  was 
stationed  at  Cherry  Point  Marine  Air  Base 
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near  Havelock,  ultimately  raised  15  tons  of 
supplies  whlcli  were  flown  to  Wllkes-Barre. 

"Last  June  I  had  Just  returned  from 
Southeast  Asia  when  I  saw  reports  of  Hurri- 
cane Agnes  on  television,"  Wind  said,  "and 
I  had  just  joined  the  VFW  post  In  Havelock." 
He  said  that  at  the  time,  only  about  eight 
members  attended  the  meetings. 

Wind  said  he  got  Involved  with  disaster 
relief  for  Hurricane  Agnes  by  initiating  a 
drive  at  the  Cherry  Point  base,  then  expanded 
his  efforts  elsewhere  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  raise  funds  and  supplies.  The 
effort  spread  throughout  North  Carolina  and 
adjoining  states. 

"•When  the  supplies  started  coming  In.  the 
Havelock  post's  Ladles  Auxiliary  did  about  90 
per  cent  of  the  work  in  packaging  them," 
Wind  said.  There  were  two  separate  flights  In 
Wllkes-Barre  with  supplies,  he  said,  on  dif- 
ferent dates  about  a  month  apart. 

"Basically  we  took  cleaning  supplies  and 
clothing,"  Wind  said. 

A  few  weeks  ago  when  Wind  was  at  home 
at  669  Northumberland  with  his  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  H.  Wind,  he  received 
a  letter  from  the  Havelock  post,  informing 
him  he  had  been  chosen  for  the  award  and 
Inviting  him  to  be  an  honored  guest  at  the 
■VFW  convention. 

"I  certainly  expect  to  be  there.  I  wotildn't 
pass  It  up  for  anything  In  the  world,"  Wind 
said.  He  said  he  had  been  informed  that 
this  was  th©  first  time  that  a  'VFW  post  In 
North  Carolina  won  the  award. 

Wind,  a  graduate  of  Kensington  High 
School  in  1966,  spent  16  years  as  an  enlisted 
man  in  the  Marine  Corps.  He  received  his 
discharge  last  Octot>er. 


PRIVATE  PENSION  REFORM 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  the 
Pension  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  has  been  holding 
hearings  on  issues  related  to  proposed 
pension  reform  legislation.  Various  wit- 
nesses have  testified  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, pointing  out  the  various  defi- 
ciencies and  Inequities  existing  in  our 
private  pension  system  and  the  need  to 
Institute  congressional  reform.  The  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  of  private  pensions 
must  be  directed  to  assuring  that  pension 
benefits  which  are  committed  or  pro- 
mised to  workers  must  be  fulfilled  when 
promised  and  due. 

Yesterday,  Chairman  Harrison  Wil- 
liams and  ranking  minority  member 
Senator  Jacob  Javits  testified  before  the 
Pension  Subcommittee.  They  are  the  co- 
sponsors  of  the  Wllllams-Javlts  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  for  Employees  Act 
of  1973.  S.  4,  which  Is  now  pending  on 
the  Senate  Calendar.  This  legislation 
provides  for  a  comprehensive  and  mean- 
ingful reform  of  our  private  pension  sys- 
tem and  would  assist  in  the  fulfillment  of 
the  pension  promise  to  the  American 
workers.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
place  in  the  Record  the  statement  and 
its  attached  appendix  of  Chairman  Wil- 
liams, submitted  in  his  testimony  before 
the  subcommittee  on  Jime  12. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Testimony  of  Senator  Harrison  A.  Wil- 
liams, Je.  Bkforb  the  Subcommittee  on 
Pensions  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, Juke  12, 1973 

Mr.   Chairman.  I   appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  your  subcommltte*. 
As  you  know,  the  subject  you  are  dlscuas- 
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Ing — reform  of  our  nation's  private  pension 
system — Is  one  to  which  I've  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  effort  In  the  last  three  years. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  outline  what  our 
Labor  Subcommittee  has  done,  the  conclu- 
sions we  drew,  and  the  reforms  we  have  rec- 
ommended. 

I  know  you  have  a  heavy  schedule,  so  I 
will  keep  my  remarks  brief. 

However,  I  do  have  a  more  lengthy,  -written 
statement,  and  I  would  ask  that  It,  together 
with  an  attached  Appendix,  be  made  part 
of  your  record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Appendix  contains  an 
analysis  of  Federal  regulation  of  private 
pension  plans,  and  Its  development. 

I  hope  the  Subcorrunlttee  will  find  this 
background  Information  useful  during  your 
deliberations. 

This  discussion  of  Federal  controls  Is  also 
specifically  responsive  to  your  statement  of 
May  1st,  Inviting  views  on  which  govern- 
ment agency  Is  best  suited  to  administer- 
ing such  regulations. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  recently  completed 
a  detailed  study  of  the  private  pension  sys- 
tem hi  our  country. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee,  as  well 
as  of  the  full  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  I  directed  that  study  from  Its 
Inception,  three  years  ago. 

Our  study  was  the  most  recent — and  I  be- 
lieve most  comprehensive — In  a  series  of 
Inquiries  Into  private  pension  plans  by  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  Labor  Committees. 
These  Labor  Committee  studies,  which  go 
back  at  least  to  the  83rd  Congress,  have  pro- 
vided a  history  of  our  private  pension  sys- 
tem, and  of  Federal  legislation  affecting  it. 
And  the  conclusion  which  one  must  draw 
from  an  examination  of  all  this  accumulated 
evidence.  Is  that  pension  legislation  enacted 
thus  far  has  been  totally  Inadequate  to  the 
needs  of  workers. 

These  statutes  were  aimed  In  the  right 
direction. 

But,  they  have  failed  to  assure  American 
workers  that  their  pension  benefits  are  se- 
cure, and  will  be  available  when  promised 
and  due. 

The  Inadequacy  of  existing  law,  and  the 
obvious  need  for  pension  reform,  has  been 
recognized  by  the  Senate  during  the  last 
three  sessions  of  Congress. 

In  1970,  1971,  and  1972,  the  Senate  adopted 
resolutions  mandating  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  to  conduct  a  general  study  of  pension 
and  welfare  funds  In  the  llnlted  States. 

Furthermore,  on  each  of  those  occasions 
the  Senate  directed  our  Subcommittee  to 
place  special  emphasis  on  the  need  for  pro- 
tection of  the  35  million  workers  covered  by 
private  pensions. 
That  study  has  been  completed. 
The  methods  of  Inquiry  employed  by  the 
Labor  Subcommittee,  and  the  evidence  vre 
gathered,  are  matters  of  record. 

Our  findings  have  been  published  in  con- 
siderable detaU  In  a  series  of  reports  during 
the  past  three  years. 

And  the  record  we  assembled  presents,  in 
my  judgment,  an  Indelible  picture  of  serious 
and  widespread  shortcomings  In  private  pen- 
sion plans. 

In  otir  study,  the  Labor  Subcommittee  first 
addressed  Itself  to  how  widespread  the  denial 
of  pension  benefits  really  Is. 

Having  established  that  this  problem  exists 
to  a  shocking  degree,  yn  examined  the  rea- 
sons for  denial,  and  the  effects  It  produces. 

We  held  hearings  here  In  Washington,  and 
m  Newark,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Minnea- 
polis, and  Cleveland. 

And  throughout  our  study,  we  heard  from 
all  sides  of  the  Issue. 

We  listened  carefully  to  both  employees 
and  employers,  and  to  both  proponents  and 
opp>onents  of  pension  reform  legltHatlon. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  wUl  say  that  from  a  per- 


sonal point  of  view,  these  hearings  were 
often  most  disturbing. 

It  ■was  most  painful  to  come  face  to  face 
with  the  treiglc,  true  stories  of  men  and  wom- 
en denied  the  retirement  security  they  had 
been  relying  on. 

Time  and  again,  we  heard  from  workers 
who  had  given  a  lifetime  of  loyal  service  to 
their  employers,  counting  on  the  promise  of 
future  pension  benefits. 

But  In  case  after  case,  the  promises  proved 
empty,  and  the  dreams  of  economic  security 
In  retlirement  simply  evaporated. 

■While  the  causes  of  these  broken  promises 
varied,  the  results  were  personal  economic 
catastrophes. 

We  found  that  generally  the  causes  fell 
Into  one  or  more  areas,  all  of  which  were 
closely  examined  by  our  Subcommittee. 

These  areas  are  vesting,  funding,  portabil- 
ity. Insurance,  and  fiduciary  conduct. 

And  we  also  found  that  most  of  these  trag- 
edies could  have  been  prevented. 

They  could  have  been  prevented  by  adop- 
tion of  comprehensive,  nationwide,  and  vig- 
orously-administered guidelines  for  private 
pension  systems. 

Accordltogly,  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
recommended.  In  February,  1972,  six  major 
reforms : 

1.  A  federal  law  establishing  minimum 
standards  of  vesting. 

2.  A  federal  law  establishing  funding  re- 
quirements, accompanied  by  a  program  of 
plan  termination  Insurance. 

3.  Uniform,  federal  standards  of  fiduciary 
responsibility. 

4.  Improved  requirements  for  disclosure, 
and  communication  of  plan  provisions  to 
participants. 

5.  A  program  to  develop  portability  and 
reciprocity  among  private  pension  plans. 

6.  Centralization  In  one  Federal  agency 
of  pension  plan  regulation. 

"These  recommendations  for  reform  were 
embodied  In  the  Retirement  Income  Security 
for  Employees  Act — S.  3598 — which  Senator 
Javits  and  I  introduced  just  over  a  year  ago. 
That  bill  was  carefully  considered  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  and  the  full  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 

We  reviewed  the  fijidlngs  of  our  study. 
and  heard  a  great  deal  of  testimony  both  pro 
and  con  on  specific  features  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  we  gave  spe- 
cific consideration  to  the  question  of  which 
Federal  agency  ought  to  be  charged  with 
Implementing  these  reforms. 

Our  conclusion  was  that  It  must  be  an 
agency  which  workers  will  look  to  with  con- 
fidence for  help.  It  must  be  an  agency  which 
wiU  restore  their  faith  m  the  private  pen- 
sion system. 

Only  in  this  way  can  their  faith  In  the 
reliability  of  private  pensions  be  restored. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee's  Judgment 
was  that  administration  of  pension  plan  reg- 
ulation ought  to  rest  with  the  agency  which 
has  as  Its  primary  mission,  safeguarding  the 
rights  of  working  people — the  Department 
of  Labor. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  S.  3598  was 
reported  to  the  Senate,  with  a  favorable  rec- 
ommendation, by  unanimous  vote  of  the  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 

In  the  current  Congressional  session.  Sen- 
ator Javits  and  I  re-Introduced  this  legisla- 
tion as  S.  4. 

This  bill  was  again  carefully  considered  by 
both  the  Labor  Subcommittee,  and  the  full 
Conamlttee,  and  additional  hearings  were 
held. 

As  a  result  of  our  additional  consideration, 
some  modifications  were  made. 

And  on  March  29th,  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  once  again  unani- 
mously endorsed  this  legislation,  and  sent  It 
to  the  Senate  with  a  recommendation  for 
passage. 
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S.  4  Is  now  awaiting  a  vote  by  the  full 
Senate. 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Cliairman,  that  a 
total  of  53  Senators  have  Joined  as  co-spon- 
sors of  this  measuie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  you  agree  with  me 
when  I  say  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
Die  urgent  need  for  comprehensive,  pension 
reform. 

The  painstaking  study  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor  provides  a  compelling  case  for 
such  legislation. 

Furthermore,  It  has  shown  us  how  the 
rights  of  workers  can  be  effectively  protected, 
while  our  system  of  private  pensions  Is 
strengthened. 

Tlie  bill  oiu:  Subcommittee  developed — 
S.  4 — is  based  on  that  study  and  tempered 
by  two  sets  of  additional  hearhigs. 

It  has  now  been  offered  to  the  Senate  as  a 
realistic,  workable,  and  effective  means  of 
reforming  private  pensions. 

There  can  be  no  Justification  for  further 
delay  in  enacting  pension  reform. 

Congress  has  already  delayed  too  long,  and 
American  workers  have  suffered  as  a  result. 

To  let  them  suffer  longer  would  be  un- 
conscionable. 

Thank  you. 

Memorial  SvBMrrrED  by  Chairman  Harrison 
A.  Williams,  Jr.  and  Jacob  K.  Javits,  Rank- 
ing Minority  Member  U.S.  Senate  Labor 
AND  Public  Welfare  Committee  to  Sub- 
committee on  Pensions — U.S.  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee,  June  12,  1973 — Anal- 
ysis of  Which  Federal  Enforcement 
Agency  Should  Administer  Private  Pen- 
sion Plan  Reform 

THE    case    for    private    PENSION    REFORM    AS    A 
LABOR  LAW 

(In  the  consideration  of  pension  reform 
legislation  now  pending  before  the  United 
States  Senate,  a  diversity  of  views  exists  on 
the  Issue  of  which  federal  agency  shall  be 
given  responsibility  for  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  pension  reform  enact- 
ments. This  memorandum  Is  an  analysis  of 
those  arguments  which  support  the  designa- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Labor  as  the  ap*^ 
proprlate  agency.) 

I.     DEVELOPMENT     OF     PRIVATE     PENSION     PLANS 

Although  private  pension  plans  were  Intro- 
duced In  the  United  States  before  the  turn 
of  the  century,  their  growth  In  coverage 
and  assets  ha^been  most  substantial  dur- 
ing the  last  two  decades.^  This  rapid  develop- 
ment was  due  to  several  formative  Influences  ; 

Tax  inducements:  Tax  Incentives  were 
granted  to  employers  In  the  deductions  pro- 
vided for  employer  contributions  to  private 
plans: 

Wage  stabilization  programs:  Wage  freezes 
in  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  Conflict 
encouraged  the  granting  of  fringe  and  re- 
tirement benefits  in  lieu  of  higher  wages; 

Collective  bargaining:  Recognition  of  the 
pension  benefit  as  a  mandatory  subject  of 
collective  bargaining  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  stimulated  bargaining 
for  private  pension  benefits; 

Business  necessity:  employers  hiring  in  a 
free  competitive  economy  offer  the  pension 
benefit  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  labor 
market. 

While  no  single  Influence  Is  responsible  for 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  private  pen- 
sion system,  the  major  reason  Is  that  private 
pensions  offer  substantial  advantages  to  both 
employer  and  employee. 

Today,  more  than  35  million  workers  are 
looking  toward  a  private  pension  plan  as  a 
major  source  of  economic  security  for  old 
age.  Pension  funds^control  assets  In  excess 
of  $160  billion  and  this  figure  Is  Increasing 
by  more  than  $10  billion  each  year.  Estimates 
indicate  that  by  1980,  private  plans  will  con- 
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trol  $280  billion  in  assets  and  cover  over  42 
million  workers. 

Failure  to  realize  expectations  created  by 
the  pension  promise  have  generated  public 
concern  for  the  adequacy  and  effectiveness 
of  regulatory  control  exercised  over  pension 
funds.  The  need  for  governmental  super- 
vision over  the  private  pension  system  has 
become  a  matter  of  increased  debate  and  Is 
now  a  crucial  issue  before  Congress.  The  de- 
bate has  ranged  from  the  extremes  of  abso- 
lute control  to  mUiimal  regulation. 

The  public  Interest  in  private  plans,  as 
Identified  in  the  reports  of  1972  and  1973  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  is  rooted  in  its  effect  on  the  incen- 
tives, the  mobility  and  the  employment  pros- 
pects of  the  labor  force.  Work  performed  in 
reliance  on  the  pension  promise  can  be  ren- 
dered but  once  in  a  lifetime.  Once  regarded 
as  a  gratuitous  reward  for  long  and  faithful 
service,  the  pension  benefit  has  now  evolved 
into  an  Important  element  of  wages  In  the 
form  of  deferred  compensation. 

Congress  has  from  time  to  tUne  expressed 
concern  for  the  operation  of  the  private 
pension  Institution.  Yet,  legislative  progress 
for  reform  has  been  slow  and  of  questionable 
effectiveness  in  resolving  the  real  Issues  with- 
in the  system.  Lack  of  protective  legislation 
at  the  federal  level  has  prompted  Individual 
states  to  attempt  to  fill  the  regulatory 
vacuum.  An  institution  of  this  magnitude, 
therefore,  demands  effective  federal  legisla- 
tion for  establishment  of  minimum  national 
standards  which  will  protect  the  reasonable 
expectations  of  its  millions  of  participants. 

n.    EXISTING    FEDERAL    LAWS    GOVERNING    PRIVATE 
PENSION    PLANS 

A.  Background  of  labor  law  regulations  gov- 
erning private  pensions 

Within  the  last  25  years.  Congressional 
concern  for  some  measure  of  protection  for 
workers'  private  pensions  has  been  expressed 
by  enactment  of  labor  law  measures.  A  survey 
of  existing  federal  Jurisdiction  over  pensions 
was  conducted  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  for  the  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee, 
_as  a  part  of  the  Subcommittee  study,  and 
"cencluded  that: 

"Among  the  various  agencies  exercising 
legal  authority  and  responsibility  over  pri- 
vate pension  plans,  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  the  most  significant  role.  Under  the  au- 
thority of  seven  different  laws,  Labor's 
responsibilities  in  the  private  pension  area 
range  from  requiring  disclosure  of  pertinent 
Information  on  plans  to  preventing  discrim- 
ination against  various  classes  of  workers."  ' 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  (29  USC  141  et  seq.)  and  the  Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  (29 
USC  sec.  301  et  seq.)  are  the  principal  labor 
statutes  exercising  regulatory  control  over 
private  plans. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  provided  the  Impetus  for  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  the  private  system  hi 
the  last  two  decades,  when  the  federal  courts 
In  the  Inland  Steel  decision  of  1948-  recog- 
nized the  pension  benefit  as  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  "wages  or  other  conditions  of 
employment"  as  defined  in  the  NLRA,  thus 
making  pensions  a  mandatory  subject  of 
bargaining. 

In  addition,  the  Taft-Hartley  Amendments 
of  1947  to  the  NLRA  set  forth  the  conditions 
of  administration  for  the  Jointly  admin- 
istered union -management  pension  funds. 
Subject  to  certain  conditions,  this  Act  al- 
lowed employers  to  contribute  to  welfare 
and  pension  plans  administered  by  boards  of 
trustees  with  equal  representation  of  labor 
and  management.  The  essential  conditions 
required  the  pension  agreement  to  be  in 
writing,  the  funds  to  be  used  for  the  ex- 
clusive benefit  of  the  employees,  and  an 
annual  audit  to  be  conducted. 

Extensive  Investigations  Into  the  manage- 


ment of  specific  pension  funds  by  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  Committees .  In  the  1950's  led  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act  of  1958.  This  Act  re- 
quired registration,  reporting  and  disclosure 
of  private  pension  fund  transactions  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  It  was  amended  In  1962 
to  make  theft,  embezzlement,  kick-backs  and 
bribery  a  federal  crime  if  such  activity  oc- 
curred in  connection  with  a  pension  or  wel- 
frre  plan. 

At  least  seven  other  federal  labor  statutes 
also  affect  the  operations  of  private  plans 
(See  Appendix).  For  example,  the  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act  regulates  employer  con- 
tributions to  private  plans  in  determining 
employee  rates  of  pay  and  the  Age  Discrimi- 
nation Act  of  1967  provides  that  pension  con- 
tributions cannot  be  used  to  discriminate 
arainst  older  workers. 

It  should  be  noted  that  none  of  the  fore- 
noing  labor  legislation  affected  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  directly  or  otherwise,  nor  re- 
quired amendment  to  the  tax  laws.  Since 
tiey  consist  of  affirmative  mandates  directed 
to  protecting  the  interests  of  workers  In  pri- 
vate pensions,  Congress  did  not  believe  that 
t'Tcse  measures  were  either  appropriate  or 
necessary  for  Incorporation  hito  tax  qualifi- 
cation statutes.  Even  though  these  laws  have 
not  achieved  the  degree  of  protection  neces- 
sary to  provide  adequate  safeguards  for  em- 
ployee interests  in  private  pensions,  their 
very  existence  demonstrates  a  long-establish- 
ed and  accepted  pattern  of  Congressional 
determination  to  secure  the  public  Interest 
in  private  pension  plans  beyond  the  limited 
requirements  attending  tax  benefits  and  con- 
siderations. 

B.  Background  of  tax  law  regulation  of  pri- 
vate pension  plans 

Under  Section  401  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  tax  exempt  status  U  conferred 
on  all  pension  funds  which  "qualify"  for 
such  benefits.  The  grant  of  "qualified"  sta- 
tus results  in  tax  advantages  in  that:  (1) 
employer  contributions  into  a  pension  fund 
are  deductible  as  they  are  made,  (2)  profits 
made  by  fund  investments  are  free  from  tax, 
and  (3)  employee  tax  liability  on  pension 
benefits  is  deferred  until  such  time  as  the 
benefits  are  received  by  eligible  participants. 
To  "qualify"  for  favorable  tax  treatment,  a 
plan  must  be  written,  permanent  and  In  ex- 
istence during  the  year  in  which  exemption 
is  claimed.  In  addition,  the  plan  must  be  "for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  covered  employees" 
and  their  beneficiaries  and  must  provide 
benefits  in  a  way  which  does  not  discriminate 
in  favor  of  stockholders,  officers,  supervisors 
or  highly  paid  employees. 

The  early  history  of  tax  exemptions  for 
private  pensions  goes  back  to  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1926.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  thla 
statutory  authority  for  tax  exemption,  the 
income  of  employee  trusts  was  taxable  either 
to  the  employer,  employee,  or  to  the  trust  it- 
self, depending  on  the  terms  of  the  trust  In- 
strument. Amounts  contributed  by  employers 
to  such  trust  funds  were  generally  taxable  hi- 
come  to  the  employee  at  the  time  paid  unless 
his  rights  under  the  plan  were  so  contingent 
on  future  events  that  It  would  be  unreason- 
able to  ImpoGe  a  tax  on  the  basis  of  cur- 
rently realized  Income. 

The  tax  exemption  legislation  of  1926 
imposed  no  limitations  on  employer  deduc- 
tions and  no  special  rules  relating  to  cover- 
age. Most  of  the  restrictions  currently  exist- 
ing in  tax  legislation  were  adopted  In  a  series 
of  tax  bills  between  1928  and  1942.  Those  of 
major   Importance   Include: 

1928 — provisions  were  added  to  tax  laws 
which  restricted  employees  contributions  to 
a  pension  plan  over  a  ten-year  period.  One 
of  the  main  purposes  of  this  provision  was  to 
prevent  employers  from  concentrating  pen- 
sion deductions  in  years  most  advantageous 
from  an  income  tax  standpoint. 
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1938 — provisions  were  added  requiring  that 
employer  contributions  be  Irrevocable  with 
no  use  of  funds  permitted  for  purposes  other 
than  the  exclusive  benefit  of  employees.  The 
purpose  of  this  legislation  was  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  pensions  becoming  a  tax  avoid- 
ance device  whereby  employers  could  set  up 
funds  In  good  years  and  later  recapture  them 
in  years  of  financial  distress. 

1942 — provisions  were  added  establishing 
minimum  coverage  requirements;  prohibi- 
tion of  discrimination  in  contributions  or 
benefits  In  favor  of  higher-paid  employees; 
deductions  for  employer  contributions  to 
fund  past  services  extended  to  10%  of  past 
service  liability  or  an  amount  when  combined 
with  current  service  contribution  would  not 
exceed  5%  of  covered  employee  compensa- 
tion; and  capital  gains  tax  treatment  extend- 
ed to  lump  sum  payments  to  employees  at 
termination  of  service. 

1964-entlre  Revenue  Code  revised.  It  gen- 
erally continued  and  strengthened  the  tax 
advantages  existing  previously.  However,  two 
major  additions  were  made:  qualified  trusts 
were  made  subject  to  tax  on  "unrelated 
business  Income"  and  faced  loss  of  exempt 
stattis  if  they  engaged  In  certain  "prohibited 
transactions".  Again,  the  basic  purpose  was 
to  prevent  the  trust  from  becoming  an  In- 
strument for  tax  avoidance  by  subverting 
Its  objectives. 

Tie  changes  made  by  the  19412  Revenue 
Act  included  restrictions  and  liberalizations 
of  earlier  tax  provisions.  The  restrictions 
imposed  (coverage  and  nondiscrimination 
requirements)  were  largely  corrections  of 
omissions  In  the  original  tax  exemption  law 
which  had  become  obvious  during  years  of 
experience  with  such  legislation,  and  which 
had  been  accentuated  by  changing  economic 
conditions.  The  absence  of  such  require- 
ments had  led  to  the  creation  of  some  plans 
for  the  benefit  of  a  few  key  individuals 
within  companies  which,  in  operation,  were 
merely  tax  avoidance  devices  rather  than 
bona  fide  retirement  plans. 

As  early  as  1973  the  President  Informed 
Congress  that  attempts  to  encourage  em- 
ployee retirement  plans  through  special  tax 
treatment  had  resulted  in  tax  avoidance 
and  he  requested  remedial  legislation.  When 
Congress  failed  to  enact  coverage  and  non- 
discrimination requirements  in  1938,  the 
Treasury  Department  attempted  by  regula- 
tion to  institute  standards  of  this  nature 
to  prevent  tax  abuses.  In  1940.  the  Treasury 
Department  was  forced  to  rescind  Its  regu- 
latory authority  In  this  regard  because  of 
lack  of  statutory  authority  and  adverse  de- 
cisions by  the  Board  of  Taxation. 

Those  who  have  advocated  the  use  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  Laws  to  protect  employee 
benefits  have  argued  that  the  IRC  was  in- 
tended to  provide  adequate  security  to  em- 
ployee Interests  as  a  condition  of  obtaining 
tax  benefits.  However,  after  exhaustive 
analysis  of  this  Issue,  Cardoza  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Jurisprudence  at  Columbia 
University,  Edwin  W.  Patterson  (who  was 
a  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Insurance  in 
New  York)  in  hla  book.  Legal  Protection  of 
Private  Pension  Expectations,  concluded 
that: 

"On  the  whole,  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  provides  only  limited  safeguards  of 
the  security  of  anticipated  benefit  rights 
under  private  pension  plans.  It  Is  primarily 
a  law  designed  to  produce  revenue  and  to 
prevent  evasions  of  tax  obligations  under 
the  guise  of  recognized  exceptions." 

"The  Inquisitional  powers  conferred  on  the 
service  by  the  Code  .  .  .  and  the  keeping 
of  records  and  the  making  of  statements 
under  oath  when  called  lor  are  limited  to  the 
objectives  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
namely,  to  prevent  tax  evasion  and  dis- 
crimination." • 
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m.  PROPOSED  LABOR  LEGISLATION   FOR 
PRIVATE  PLAN  DEFECTS 

A.  Study  of  private  pensions  by  the  Senate 
Labor  Subcommittee 
Viewed  from  historical  perspective,  the  re- 
cent Senate  pension  study  has  served  as  a 
successor  to  the  investigations  of  the  Senate 
Labor  Committees,  dating  back  to  the  83rd 
Congress  in  1954.  Those  investigations  sur- 
faced shocking  abuses  of  Internal  adminis- 
tration and  misuse  of  fund  assets  In  a  num- 
ber of  private  pensions.  Enactment  of  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  of 
1958  as  well  as  the  Landnun-Grlffin  Act  of 
1959,  were  direct  result  of  these  and  related 
Senate  investigations. 

The  latest  Senate  study  of  the  private 
pension  system  was  directed  by  three  suc- 
cessive Senate  Resolutions  dating  back  to 
March  12,  1970.'  Congressional  concern  was 
generated  by  the  complaints  and  allegations 
that  thousands  of  workers  entitled  to  receive 
earned  pension  benefits  were  being  denied 
their  pensions.  It  Is  significant  that  each 
resolution  contained  a  specific  mandate  to 
the  Senate  Labor  Committees  to  conduct  the 
study  with  "special  emphasis  on  the  need 
for  protection  of  employees  covered." 

These  three  charters  manifest  the  continu- 
ing recognition  by  the  Senate  that  the  La- 
bor Subcommittee  was  and  is  the  appropriate 
Committee  to  define  the  pension  problems 
of  workers  and  to  propose  the  legislative  so- 
lutions which  would  adequately  protect  the 
pensions  of  workers  covered.  In  pursuit  of 
this  objective,  the  Senate  appropriated  ap- 
proximately $1  million  In  funds. 

After  three  years  of  methodical  and  analy- 
tical study,  the  "Retirement  Income  Secur- 
ity for  Employees  Act  of  1972"  was  Intro- 
duced as  S.  3598  in  the  92nd  Congress.  This 
bill,  with  unanimous  approval  by  both  the 
Subcommittee  and  full  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  was  not  acted  upon  due 
to  other  priority  legislation  pending  before 
the  early  Senate  adjournment  for  national 
elections  in  1972.  However,  the  Senate  lead- 
ership announced  prompt  consideration  of 
this  legislation  If  brought  to  the  Senate  Floor 
In  the  03rd  Congress.  The  RISE  Act  was  re- 
introduced as  S.  4  In  the  93rd  Congress,  with 
the  co-sponsorship  of  53  Senators.  S.  4  was 
approved  unanimously  by  both  the  Senate 
Labor  Subcommittee  and  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  and  has  been  pending  on 
the  Senate  Calendar  since  April  18,  1973. 
B.  Senate  findings  as  the  basis  for  S.  4 

To  define  existing  problems,  the  Senate 
Pension  Study  undertook  a  meticulous  In- 
vestigation of  the  workings  of  the  private 
pension  system.  Among  the  various  studies, 
one  utilized  the  Senate  computer  tot  the 
first  time  in  preparing  a  statistical  analysis 
of  the  provisions  of  1493  private  plans  se- 
lected as  a  representative  cross-section  of 
plans  and  participants.  Findings  of  this  study 
were  published  In  Senate  Report  92-634  on 
February  22,  1972  and  subsequent  publica- 
tions." 

Detailed  analysis  of  many  plan  provi- 
sions produced  disturbing  results.  While 
many  plans  were  found  to  be  administered 
and  operated  in  a  safe  and  equltaUe  man- 
ner, substantial  defects  and  inequities  were 
discovered  which  evidenced  sufficient  proof 
that  a  number  of  workers  were  losing  or 
being  denied  pension  benefits.  Testimony 
of  workers  In  several  major  public  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Labor  Committee  con- 
firmed the  existence  of  serious  shortcomings 
in  the  administration  and  operation  of  the 
system.'  Since  private  pension  benefits  are 
governed  exclusively  by  the  rights  and  obli- 
gations specified  In  the  pension  contract,  it 
was  apparent  that  all  defects  were  trace- 
able either  to  the  terms  or  non-existent  pro- 
visions In  the  contract.  The  denial  or  loss  of 
pension  benefits  to  workers  were  principally 
attributable  to: 


The  lack  of  effective  centralized  federal 
regulatory  control  over  the  scope  of  opera- 
tion and  administration  of  the  private  pen- 
sion plan; 

Inadequate  or  nonexistent  vesting  provi- 
sions which  result  in  the  denial  of  retire- 
ment benefits  despite  long  years  of  employ- 
ment; 

Inadequate  accumulation  of  assets  in 
funds  to  meet  obligations  to  workers  entitled 
to  benefits; 

The  lack  of  transfer  mechanisms  to  allow 
workers  to  transfer  earned  pension  credits 
from  one  plan  to  another; 

Premature  termination  of  pension  plsEbs 
with  Inadequate  resources  for  payment  of 
benefits  due;  f  — 

Lack  of  uniform  rules  of  conduct  for  fidu- 
ciaries who  administer  the  lnvestn*Bt***f 
pension  funds;  ■' 

Lack  of  adequate  and  comprehensive  com- 
munication to  plan  participants  of  their 
rights  and  obligations  under  the  -contract. 
C.  Legislative  remedies  proposed  by  S.  4 
The  proposed  remedies  of  S.  4  are  directed 
to  the  specific  documented  findings  of  the 
three  year  Senate  Study.  They  respond  to  the 
major  defects  identified  which  require  re- 
form if  workers  are  to  be  protected. 

S.  4  Is  Intended  to  restore  the  credibility 
and  faith  of  American  working  men  and 
women  In  their  pension  plans.  Simply  stated. 
a  pension  plan  Is  either  a  promise  which  an 
employer  expects  to  fulfill  and  which  his  em- 
ployees expect  to  be  fulfilled,  or  a  warranted 
expectation  by  them  that  they  will  receive 
pensions. 

Any  failure  by  the  employer  to  carry  out 
his  part  of  the  agreement,  or  any  lack  of 
faith  by  his  employees  in  the  wilUngness 
of  the  employer  to  pay  In  full  their  earned 
and  reasonably  expected  pension  benefit 
serves  to  defeat  the  combined  labor,  manage- 
ment and  social  objectives  which  the  pension 
plan  was  established  to  serve.  The  failure  of 
the  pension  promise  produces  irreparable 
injury  to  the  interdependent  relationship 
which  must  exist  between  employee  and  em- 
ployer. Thus  a  major  wOTk  incentive  which 
is  indispensable  to  the  productivity  of  a 
sound  economy  Is  undermined. 

The  basic  reforms  approved  In  S.  4  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare are  as  follows: 

1.  Prescribes  minimum  vesting  standards 
whereby  employees,  after  8  years  of  service 
would  be  entitled  to  a  vested  non-forfelt«ble 
right  to  30%  of  his  earned  pension  credits 
accumulating  an  additional  10%  each  year 
thereafter  untU  100%  vested  at  16th  year 
of  employment. 

2.  Establishes  minimum  funding  require- 
ment for  funding  of  all  pension  liabilities 
over  a  30  year  period. 

3.  Establishes  a  voluntary  program  few 
portability  of  pension  credits  through  a  cen- 
tral fund,  whereby  employees  of  participat- 
ing employers  may  transfer  vested  credits 
from  one  employer  to  another  upon  change 
of  employment. 

4.  Establishes  plan  termination  Insurance 
program  to  guarantee  that  veeted  pension 
credits  of  employees  will  be  paid  upon  pre- 
mature termination  of  a  plan  when  there 
«ire  not  sufficient  assets  to  pay  workers' 
vested  benefits. 

6.  Establishes  minimum  rules  of  conduct 
for  trustees  and  other  fiduciaries  In  the  ad- 
ministration and  Investment  of  pension  fund 
assets. 

6.  Requires  comprehensive  disclosure  of 
vital  financial  data  in  reports  to  be  filed  with 
the  Federal  Government,  and  understandable 
explanations  to  workers  of  their  rights  and 
obligations  under  their  pension  plans. 

7.  Makes  It  unlawfiil  for  any  person  to  dis- 
charge, suspend,  expel,  fine,  disc^Ilne  or 
discriminate  against  participants  in  order  to 
Interfere  with  their  rights  under  the  plan 
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or  the  Act,  or  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  attainment  of  their  rights  under  the  plan 
or  the  Act.  It  is  made  a  criminal  offense  to 
use  fraud,  force  or  violence,  or  threats  there- 
of. In  this  connection. 

8.  Provides  adequate  remedies  to  both  the 
Qavernment  and  individual  worker  for  Ju- 
dicial and  administrative  enforcement  of  the 
bill's  provisions,  including  recovery  of  pen- 
sion benefits  due. 

•  The  underlying  thrust  of  S.  4  Is  to  protect 
workers'  rights  in  and  expectations  in  private 
pension  benefits.  It  accomplishes  this  objec- 
tive by  establishing  minimum  safeguards 
which  all  plans  must  contain,  Independent  of 
their  taxable  status  at  any  particular  point 
In  time.  This  legislation  is  a  minimum  stand- 
ard labor  law  based  upon  the  constitutional 
authority  to  regulate  interstate  commerce, 
and  industries  and  activities  affecting  such 
commerce. 

The  minimum  proscriptions  required  by 
S.  4  are  based  upon  the  recognition  that  lack 
of  adequate  protection  for  workers'  pension 
benefits  results  not  from  abuse  or  misuse  of 
the  tax  advantages  afforded  to  private  pen- 
sion plans,  but  from  the  madequate  provi- 
sions of  the  pension  contract  in  the  absence 
of  mandatory  provisions  which  would  guar- 
antee minimum  protections. 

Further,  S.  4  acknowledges  that  the  devel- 
opment of  private  pension  plans  Involved 
considerations  transcending  tax  Incentives. 
Among  the  considerations  are  those  relating 
to  the  conditions  of  employment,  labor-man- 
agement relations,  worker  productivity,  man- 
agement efficiency,  and  the  social  need  for  a 
pension  plan  as  an  Integral  element  of  retire- 
ment planning,  with  obvious  concern  for  ade- 
quate economic  security  in  retirement. 
D.  Analogy  of  S.  4  to  other  lavis 

Labor  laws  for  the  protection  of  workers 
have  generally  followed  the  Industrial  devel- 
opment of  the  nation — and  to  meet  their 
needs,  public  conscience  at  times  demands 
governmental  action  where  the  private  sec- 
tor is  unable  to  or  is  unwilling  to  meet  such 
needs. 

The  first  Important  labor  law  took  the 
form  of  child  labor  legislation  to  protect 
the  exploitation  of  children.  Close  behind 
came  laws  to  protect  women  against  exces- 
sive hours  of  work  and  further  safeguards 
against  hazardous  working  conditions. 

Subsequent  federal  legislation  later  recog- 
nized labor's  right  to  promote  its  own  wel- 
fare through  mutual  association.  It  guar- 
anteed labor's  right  to  organize,  to  strike. 
and  to  bargain  collectively,  and  extended 
the  help  of  government  In  promoting  indus- 
trial peace  and  fair  treatment  through  medi- 
ation and  conciliation.  More  recent  measures 
also  Included  insurance  against  occupational 
accidents  and  disease,  unemployment,  or 
sickness,  minimum  wages,  and  prohibition 
of  discrimination  in  employment  because  of 
race,  creed,  color,  sex,  or  age. 

Modem  labor  laws,  while  providing  for 
corrective  and  protective  measures,  also  as- 
sure certain  basic  rights  of  labor,  and  obli- 
gations of  society  as  a  whole  to  all  workers. 

Experience  has  shown  that  laws  to  protect 
workers  are  not  self-executed.  They  are 
n.eanlngless  unless  their  provisions  can  be 
translated  into  actual  benefits  for  workers 
through  competent  and  adequately  financed 
administration,  by  penalties  for  violation, 
and  adequate  remedies  in  the  Judicial 
process. 

Labor  laws  are  Interrelated,  both  in  pur- 
pose and  effect  on  the  worker  and  our  na- 
tion's economic  and  social  structure.  This 
interrelationship,  for  maximum  benefit,  re- 
quires effective  and  efficient  administration 
of  the  governing  laws  designed  by  a  strong 
and  competent  administration  of  a  co- 
ordinated agency,  such  as  the  Department  of 
Labor,  which  has  encouraged  and  under- 
stood the  labor-management  relationship. 
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There  are  at  least  seven  significant  labor 
laws  affecting  regulation  of  private  pension 
plans  which  are  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Thus,  the  addition  of  new 
regulatory  measures  protecting  the  interests 
of  workers  in  pension  plans  as  recommended 
by  S.  4,  can  and  should  be  logically  and  con- 
sistently integrated  within  the  framework 
of  other  labor  standard  measures  admin- 
istered and  enforced  by  that  Department. 

Equally  important  is  the  similarity  of  the 
approach  to  administration  and  enforcement 
for  the  reform  of  private  pension  plans,  and 
the  approach  taken  under  such  laws  as  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  Act  and  the  Age  Discrim- 
ination in  Employment  Act. 

Underlying  the  policy  of  all  labor  law  is 
the  effort  to  protect  workers'  interests.  As  the 
Senate  Labor  Subcommittee  has  demon- 
strated in  its  findings,  lack  ofi.  adequate  safe- 
guards in  private  pension  blans  requires 
government  action  to  protect  p'orkers'  bene- 
fits. All  too  frequently,  the  pension  promise 
Is  broken,  and  like  sub-standbrd  wages,  un- 
safe working  conditions,  discriminatory  em- 
ployment and  similar  practices.  It  becomes 
a  real  and  legitimate  subject  for  labor  law 
regulation.  The  same  compelling  reasons 
which  require  judicial  enforcement  of  other 
labor  standard  laws,  are  equally  applicable  in 
the  implementation  of  the  minimum  stand- 
ards for  private  pensions. 

It  follows  that  the  federal  agency  historic- 
ally equipped  to  administer  such  protective 
pension  legislation  is  the  Department  of 
Labor.  The  purpose  of  the  Department  as 
stated  in  29  U.S.C.  Sec.  551  is  to: 

"Foster,  promote  and  develop  the  wel- 
fare of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United  States, 
to  improve  their  working  conditions,  and  to 
advance  their  opportunities  for  profitable 
employment". 

IV.    S.    4    DOES   NOT   AMEND   THE   INTERNAL   REVE- 
NUE   CODE    OR    CREA'rE    DUAL    ADMINISTRATION 

A.  S.  4  Does  not  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code 

The  provisions  of  S.  4  make  no  direct  or 
Indirect  incursion,  revision,  or  amendment  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  The  bill  does  not 
conflict  with  any  statutory  provision  which 
governs  grant  or  denial  of  tax  deductions  or 
privileges.  The  awareness  of  tax  law  aspects 
affecting  private  pensions  is  emphasised  by 
the  references  to  provisions  in  the  IRC  In  the 
text  of  S.  4.  The  references  are  deliberate 
and  Indispensable  for  reasonable  :ompre- 
hension  of  S.  4  and  Intended  to  assure  com- 
patibility of  administration  and  enforcement 
with  appropriate  IRC  provisions. 

On  September  25,  1972,  having  requested 
8.  3598  (S.  4's  predecessor)  from  the  Senate 
Calendar  for  its  consideration,  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  filed  a  report  reflecting 
Its  views  of  the  bill.  While  the  report  made 
no  attempt  to  pass  Judgment  on  Its  substan- 
tive provisions  relating  to  coverage,  vesting, 
funding.  Insurance  or  'portability.  It  did  con- 
tend that  legislation  such  as  proposed  by  the 
bill  has  been  handled  historically  through 
tax  laws  and,  accordingly,  was  outside  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee. 

The  objections,  as  reported  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  are  essentially  that : 

(a)  Its  provisions  attempt  to  revise  tax 
laws  without  specifically  amending  them,  and 
such  effect  would  be  inevitable  because  of 
S.  4's  references  to  specific  provisions  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  and, 

(b)  Administration  of  its  provisions  would 
require  enforcement  by  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, and  this  would  result  In  dual  adminis- 
tration and  conflict  with  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service,  both  in  regiUation  and  en- 
forcement of  affected  laws. 

To  these  objections.  It  Is  noted  that  the 
references  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  do 
not  Incorporate  Into  S.  4  any  of  the  IRC  pro- 
visions. They  are  Instead  used  deliberately  to 
specifically  avoid  complicated  and  unneces- 


sary repetition  in  S.  4  and  they  serve  to  sig- 
nal the  limits  of  Jurisdiction  established  by 
S.  4.  The  references  further  serve  to  assure 
compatibility  In  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  S.  4  provisions,  with  provisions 
of  the  IRC.  As  to  the  objections  relating  to 
dual  administration,  these  are  considered  in 
detail  in  Sec.  B. 

B.  S.  4  does  not  create  dual  administration 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  new  sub- 
stantive requirements  In  8.  4  regarding  cov- 
erage, vesting,  funding,  fiduciary  standards, 
would.  If  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  result  In  dual  administration  of  cer- 
tain comparable  requirements  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service. 

Specifically,  it  Is  observed  that  the  IRS  has 
Imposed  vesting  and  funding  requirements 
to  secure  protection  against  discrimination 
in  favor  of  higher  paid  employees,  and  fidu- 
ciary standards  under  the  prohibited  trans- 
actions provisions  of  the  Code  In  order  to 
prevent  pension  plans  from  being  converted 
Into  tax  evasion  schemes. 

Accordingly,  it  is  argued  that  enactment  of  /' 
S.  4  as  a  labor  measure  would  result  in  prob-  ' 
lems  of  (1)  dual  staffs  in  two  agencies,  (2) 
dual  reports,  (3)  differences  In  coverage,  (4) 
conflicting  requirements,    (5)    qualifications 
under  one  set  of  requirements  and  not  the 
other,  and  (6)  changes  In  enforcement  pro-     ' 
cedures. 

Vesting  conditions  administratively  im- 
posed by  the  IRS  are  greatly  limited  in  scope 
and  application;  otherwise,  the  problems  of 
non-existent  or  inadequate  vesting  provisions 
exposed  by  the  Senate  Labor  Subcomlttee 
would  not  have  occurred.  In  essence,  the 
IRS  may  refuse  to  grant  or  continue  tax 
privileges  of  a  plan  If  the  absence  of  vest- 
ing In  such  a  plan  would  result  in  discrim- 
ination in  favor  of  higher  paid  employees. 
This  requirement  is  not  specifically  con- 
tained In  the  provisions  of  Section  401  of 
the  IRC.  but  Is  an  administrative  policy  of 
IRS  which  results  from  Its  construction  of 
the  anti-discrlmlnation  provisions  of  Section 
401.  The  reason  given  for  this  construc- 
tion Is  that  in  the  absence  of  vesting  for  all 
employees  in  a  small  plan,  only  the  highly 
compensated  proprietors  and  managers  of  the 
enterprise  are  likely  to  have  sufficient  length 
of  service  to  qualify  for  a  pension. 

Since  S.  4  does  not  assume  jurisdiction 
over  small  business  pension  plans,  it  is 
doubtful  that  S.  4  would  Interfere  with,  or 
Impede,  the  administrative  practice  that  IRS 
has  made  concerning  the  antl-dlscrlmlnation 
provisions  of  the  Code. 

IRS  also  requires  employers  to  fund  cer- 
tain service  liabilities  of  a  plan  and  the  in- 
terest on  the  past  service  liabilities.  It  does 
not  require  compulsory  funding  of  all  ac- 
crued past  service  liabilities,  and  this  Is  the 
very  core  of  the  funding  requirement  In 
S.  4.  As  noted  later,  the  inability  of  the  IRS 
to  compel  employer  contributions  for  sound 
fiuiding  renders  the  IRS  Impotent  to  assure 
promised    retirement    secxirlty   for    workers. 

In  addition,  IRS  administers  a  loosely  de- 
fined and  vague  set  of  fiduciary  standards 
through  the  so-called  "prohibited  transac- 
tions" provisions  of  the  IRC.  Essentially, 
these  requirements  permit  conflict  of  inter- 
est investments  and  transactions  if  they 
are  for  "adequate  consideration."  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  these  standards  re- 
late only  to  the  issue  as  to  whether  tax  priv- 
ileges should  be  withdrawn  and  not  to  fidu- 
ciary abuse.  It  Is  therefore  universally  con- 
ceded that  these  standards  are  totally  inef- 
fectual to  prevent  fiduciary  abuse  in  private 
pension  plans.  IRS  has  testified  to  thi<: 
effect  before  Congressional  committees "  and 
the  Administration  itself  has  endorsed  a  fidu- 
ciary bill  (S.  1557)  which  ties  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  fiduciary  standards 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  court  remedies, 
as  In  S.  4. 

There  Is  no  valid  reason  why  the  "pro- 
hibited transactions"  provisions  of  the  In- 
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ternal  Revenue  Code  cannot  be  augmented 
."by  Independent  legislation,  such  as  was 
done  In  the  WPPDA  Amendments  of  1962, 
when  kickbacks,  bribery  and  embezzlement 
involving  private  pensions  and  welfare  plans 
were  made  federal  crimes  under  Title  18, 
use.  If  the  fiduciary  provisions  recom- 
mended by  either  S.  4  or  the  Administra- 
tion's bill  (S.  1557)  were  limited  to  enforce- 
ment under  the  IRC,  the  problems  of  fidu- 
ciary abuse  would  continue  unabated  since 
the  IRS  lacks  powers  to  seek  judicial  sanc- 
tions. In  addition,  splitting  off  the  fiduciary 
standards  from  the  disclosure  requirements 
of  WPPDA  (which  is  administered  by  the 
Labor  Department)  would  seriously  hamper 
effective  Implementation  of  fiduciary  re- 
quirements since  the  disclosure  provisions 
are  designed  to  provide  Information  that 
would  assist  In  uncovering  and  preventing 
fiduciary  abuse.  Thus,  for  example,  if  re- 
ports to  the  Labor  Department  disclosed  a 
serious  conflict  of  Interest  on  behalf  of  a 
fund  administrator  under  S.  4,  the  Labor 
Department  could  move  immediately  to  the 
courts  to  set  aside  the  confiict  of  Interest 
and  require  payment  to  the  pension  fund 
of  any  monies  that  were  diverted  by  reason 
of  such  conflict.  The  IRS,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  be  limited  to  removing  the  plan's  tax 
qualification  or  Imposing  tax  penalties  (as- 
suming that  Information  of  the  confiict  had 
come  to  their  attention) ,  but  could  take  no 
action  to  set  aside  the  confiict  and  compel 
the  return  of  diverted  pension  assets  to 
the  trust  fund. 

Arguments  have  been  made  that  enact- 
ment of  S.  4  would  result  in: 

(1)  Dual  staffs — To  some  extent,  dual 
staffs  now  exist  and  are  sanctioned  by  the 
Congress  since  the  Department  of  Labor,  as 
previously  noted.  Is  currently  responsible  for 
private  pension  regulation  under  seven  dif- 
ferent labor  laws.  Including  the  WPPDA; 
and  the  IRS  enforces  the  tax  Incentive  pro- 
visions of  the  IRC.  Since  both  agencies  reg- 
ulate private  pension  plans  for  different 
statutory  purposes,  such  dual  regulations  Is 
not  anomalous.  Such  duality  of  staffing  does 
not  Involve  nor  result  in  duplication  of 
regulation  or  function.  Regulation  of  vest- 
ing, funding,  fiduciary  standards,  coverage, 
etc.,  is  different  In  nature  and  purpose  under 
8.  4  from  any  similar  incidents  of  regu- 
lation performed  under  the  IRC.  The  latter 
is  designed  to  prevent  abuse  of  tax  Incen- 
tives; the  former  Is  designed  to  safeguard 
the  minimum  retirement  security  interests 
of  workers  In  private  piension  plans,  regard- 
less of  the  plan's  taxable  status. 

(2)  Dual  reports— It  is  argued  that  plan 
administrators  would  be  required  to  file  two 
different  and  separate  reports  relative  to  the 
same  general  area.  Dual  reporting,  however, 
should  not  be  confused  with  duplicatory  re- 
porting. In  fact,  dual  reporting  Is  now  re- 
quired of  pension  plans  under  regulations 
of  the  IRS  and  under  the  WPPDA.  The  re- 
ports serve  different  purposes  in  discharge  of 
statutory  responsibilities  of  two  different 
agencies  and  to  the  extent  duplication  has 
been  found  to  exist,  it  has  been  eliminated  by 
agreement  between  IRS  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  (See  Rev.  Proc.  66-51  and  General 
Instructions  E  to  IRS  Form  2950.) 

If  the  substantive  reporting  requirements 
of  S.  4  were  incorporated  Into  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  they  would  require  additional 
reporting  to  the  IRS  since  the  data  necessary 
Is  Intrinsic  to  the  Implementation  of  S.  4. 
The  reports  provided  now  to  IRS  In  connec- 
tion with  tax  deductions  and  the  tax  ex- 
empt status  of  a  pension  trust  are  not  suffi- 
cient for  comprehensive  oversight  of  plan 
administration  and  operations.  They  do  not, 
for  example,  enable  IRS  to  determine  the 
actuarial  soundness  of  the  pension  plan's 
funding  procedures,  b  matter  vital  to  effec- 
tive enforcement  of  new  funding  standards 
required  by  8.  4.  If  opposition  to  8.  4  based 
on  dual  reporting  has  validity,  then  logic  and 


sound  administration  would  require  transfer 
of  the  current  reporting  and  disclosure  re- 
quirements of  the  WPPDA  from  the  func- 
tional Jurisdiction  of  the  Labor  Department 
to   the   IBS. 

(3)  Gaps  in  coverage — ^ITie  IRC  requires  cer- 
tain qualification  standards  regardless  of  the 
number  of  employees  covered  by  a  plan,  where 
a  plan  requests  quallficaton  for  favorable  tax 
treatment.  On  the  other  hand,  S.  4  exempts 
all  plans  with  less  than  26  employees.  This 
size  cut-off  exemption  In  S.  4,  however,  re- 
flects a  consclotis  legislative  policy  to  exempt 
small  plans  from  the  more  stringent  requir- 
ments  In  order  to  avoid  Inhibiting  their  fu- 
ture develc^ment.  While  the  validity  of  such 
exemption  may  be  arguable,  It  would  have 
little  relation  as  to  whether  private  pension 
reform  standards  should  fsroceed  by  way  of 
amendment  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  or 
through  enactment  of  a  labor  bill,  S.  4. 

(4)  Conflicting  requirements — It  has  been 
asserted  that  S.  4  would  create  conflicting 
requirements  because  plans  seeking  tax 
qualification  would  have  to  meet  different 
standards  under  the  IRC  than  standards  re- 
quired for  registration  under  S.  4.  There  is 
no  confiict  since  S.  4  does  not  infringe  upon 
or  Impair  IRS  standards  for  qualification  pur- 
poses; IRS  standards  remain  Intact  for  plans 
seeking  to  obtain  or  maintain  tax  privileges. 
S.  4  does  Impose  different  requirements  which 
are  totally  unrelated  to  qualification  for  tax 
benefits.  The  approach  of  8.  4  is  identical  to 
the  WPPDA.  The  WPPDA  which  requires  all 
pension  plans  {with  certain  exceptions  not 
relevant  here)  to  file  plan  descriptions  and 
annual  financial  reports  with  the  Department 
of  Labor,  regardless  of  the  plan's  compliance 
with  IRS  standards  for  tax  qualification. 
There  is  no  conflict  between  the  IRC  and 
the  WPPDA;  the  statutes  are  designed  to 
accomplish  different  purposes  and  the  IRS 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  discharge  dif- 
ferent but  mutually  compatible  statutory 
responsibilities. 

(5)  Dual  investigations — It  is  argued  that 
8.  4  would  subject  private  pension  plans  to 
dual  investigations  from  both  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  the  Department  of 
Labor,  with  the  Implication  that  such  In- 
vestigations would  Impose  burdens  upon  the 
plans.  Dual  Investigations  currently  are  con- 
ducted both  by  IRS  and  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment on  related  subjectss  of  Inquiry  without 
resulting  duplication.  The  scope  of  the  In- 
vestigations though  related  are  conducted 
pursuant  to  different  statutory  objectives.  It 
must  be  assumed  that  with  passage  of  S.  4, 
proper  coordination  would  be  required  be- 
tween IRS  and  the  Labor  Department  in  per- 
forming audits  and  investigations  of  private 
pensions.  This  is  certain  to  result  In  more 
comprehensive  and  effective  enforcement  of 
each  agency's  different  statutory  responsi- 
bilities. 

It  Is  not  uncommon  today  in  the  govern- 
ment for  agencies  with  investigative  respon- 
sibilities, e.g.  the  F3.I.,  Narcotics,  Labor,  Se- 
cret Service,  Customs,  SEC,  Comptroller  of 
Currency,  FDIC,  etc.,  to  have  the  same  sub- 
ject of  Investigation  pursuant  to  each 
agency's  statutory  responsibilities.  Each 
agency  necessarily  limits  the  scope  and  na- 
ture of  its  inquiry  to  its  statutory  limita- 
tions; however,  by  appropriate  coordination. 
It  not  only  eliminates  any  functional  over- 
lapping, but  actueaiy  achieves  better  effici- 
ency and  effectiveness.  For  example,  the  La- 
bor Department  has  already  entered  into  en- 
forcement-sharing agreements  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  under  the  WPPDA  to  co- 
ordinate Investigations  In  both  reporting  vi- 
olations (Labor  Department  responsibility) 
and  criminal  violations  of  Title  18,  U.S.C.  re- 
lating to  kickbacks,  bribery,  embezzlement 
and  false  statements  (Justice  Department  re- 
sponsibility). 

(6)  Changes  in  enforcement  procedures — 
It  has  been  asserted  that  S.  4  is  a  departure 
from  the  traditional  enforcement  policy  of 
the  IRC  which  is  to  remove  tax  privileges 


where  a  pension  plan  fails  to  comply  with 
required  standards.  The  weaknesses  In  rely- 
ing on  a  tax  penalty  approach  to  enforcing  S. 
4  standards  of  vesting,  funding,  termination 
Insurance,  fiduciary  provisions,  etc.,  are  de- 
scrlbed  fully  in  Part  V,  infra.  It  Is  sufficient 
to  observe  that  provision  for  administrative 
and  Judicial  enforcement  is  indispensable  to 
the  achievement  of  the  objectives  of  mini- 
mum safeguards  for  employee  benefits.  More- 
over, no  provision  in  S.  4  interferes  with  ex- 
isting tax  penalties  for  failure  to  comply  with 
tax  qualification  standards.  Again,  the  an- 
alogy Is  to  the  enforcement  procedures  of  the 
WPPDA.  Failure  to  comply  with  the  WPPDA 
does  not  result  In  withdrawal  of  the  plans 
tax  privileges.  Instead,  the  provisions  of  the 
WPPDA  are  enforceable  in  the  courts.  With 
this  precedent,  it  Is  evident  that  enforcement 
procedures  governing  pension  plans  have  not 
been  confined  by  the  Congress  to  withdrawal 
of  tax  privileges.  The  same  Is  true  concern- 
ing enforcement  of  pension  plan  regulation 
under  the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act, 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  the  Davis-Ba- 
con, the  Age  Discrimination  In  Employment 
Act,  and  other  relevant  labor  measures  ad- 
ministered by  the  Labor  Department. 

v.  PENSION  REFORM  LEGISLATION  SHOULD' BE  AD- 
MINISTERED AND  ENFORCED  BT  THE  SECRETARY 
OF   LABOR 

Under  S.  4,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  dele- 
gated overall  authority  for  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  the  vesting  funding, 
plan  termination  Insurance,  portability  and 
fiduciary-disclosure  standards.  The  rationale 
for  this  delegation  Is  based  on  logic  and  com- 
pelling practical  considerations. 

Logically,  private  pension  benefits  are  a 
form  of  deferred  wages  for  workers,  -and 
therefore,  employee  benefits.  Employee  bene- 
fits, whether  derived  from  pension  plans  or 
minimum  wage  standards,  occupational 
health  and  safety  standards,  wage  and  hours 
legislation,  discrimination  in  employment 
laws,  etc.,  have  been  given  historically  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  administer.  It  follows 
therefore,  that  new  legislative  minimum 
standards  to  protect  workers'  pension  bene- 
fits, should  also  be  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

There  are  other  serious  practical  consid- 
erations which  dictate  the  Incorporation  of 
these  new  reform  standards  Into  a  labor 
measure  appropriate  for  administration  by 
the  Labor  Department.  These  concern  the 
serious  weaknesses  and  deficiencies  in  admin- 
istration and  enforcement  which  would  re- 
sult If  the  provisions  of  S.  4  were  adopted  as 
amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  be  administered  within  the  existing  frame- 
work of  IRS  regulatory  structure. 

The  Incorporation  of  private  pension  plan 
reform  standards  Into  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  would  frustrate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
legislation  and  deprive  workers  of  rights  and 
remedies  which  are  vital  to  their  retirement 
security  needs  under  private  pension  plans 
because: 

(1)  The  Internal  Revenue  Code  does  not 
create  any  private  rights.  Neither  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  nor  participants  can 
enforce  their  rights  to  vested  benefits  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  The  only  sanc- 
tion iinder  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  for 
the  failure  of  a  tax  qualified  pension  tmst 
to  provide  vested  benefits  in  accordance  with 
new  federally  Imposed  vesting  standards  is 
for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  dis- 
qualify the  pension  plan  for  tax  purposes, 
and  if  authorized  to  do  so,  impose  tax  penal- 
ties on  the  employer.  The  removal  x>t  the 
plan's  tax  qualified  status  will  not  neces- 
sarily result  in  participants  securing  their 
vested  rights.  By  way  of  contrast,  under  S.'  4, 
either  the  Secretary  of  Lal>or  or  a  plan 
participant  can  proceed  directly  to  federal 
court  to  enforce  statutorily  granted  vested 
rights. 

(2)  Funding  standards  cannot  be  enforced 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Under  S.  4, 
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the  funding  of  private  pension  plans  can  be 
compelled  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  through 
court  action  If  the  employer  falls  to  pay  the 
statutorily  required  contribution,  or  other- 
wise deviates  from  standards  established  to 
assure  that  the  plan  Is  funded  on  an  actu- 
arlly  sound  basis.   Because  of  the  Integra- 
tion of  S.  4s  funding  provisions  with  the 
federal  plan  termination  Insurance  program 
established  under  the  bill,  In  the  event  an 
employer  deliberately  terminates  a  private 
pension  plan  In  order  to  avoid  funding  re- 
quirements, the  employer  Is  liable  to  reim- 
burse the  federal  termination  Insiirance  pro- 
gram for  up  to  50 ';o  of  his  net  worth  for  any 
vested  benefit  losses  paid  for  by  Insurance. 
None    of    these    safeguards    are    available 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  A  failure 
to    make    a    required    funding    contribution 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  will  only 
result  In  loss  of  the  plan's  tax  qualiflcatlon, 
Imposition  of  a  tax  penalty  on  the  employer, 
deliberate  plan  termination  by  the  employer, 
or  possibly  all  three.  The  threat  by  IRS  to  re- 
move a  tax  deduction  Is  meaningless  where 
the  employer  refuses   to  contribute   to  the 
plan  and  therefore  claims  no  deduction.  Loss 
of  the  plan's  tax  qualification  for  future  tax 
purposes  does  not  compel  current  funding 
and  would  undoubtedly  result  in  plan  term- 
ination. In  the  event  of  plan  termination,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  would  not  create  a 
contingent  liability  with  respect  to  the  em- 
ployer's assets  thus  leaving  no  financial  guar- 
antee for  the  workers  benefits  unless  plan 
termination  Insurance  assumes  the  loss.  As- 
sumption of  this  loss  by  the  Insurance  pro- 
gram where  the  employer  has  the  means  to 
continue  funding  of  the  plan  Is  Inequitable. 
If  the  employer  was  compelled  to  pay  a  tax 
penalty  for  refusal   to  fund   the   plan,   the 
money  would  go  into  the  U.S.  Treasury,  but 
not  Into  the  pension  fund  where  It  Is  needed. 
Funding    standards,    like    minimum    wage 
standards,  can  only  be  enforced  afttrmatlvely 
through  the  Judicial  process. 

(3)  Administration  of  plan  termination  in- 
surance through  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
is  anomalous  and  ineffective.  Under  S.  4  pri- 
vate pension  plans  are  required  to  obtain  and 
maintain  plan  termination  Insurance  and  to 
pay  appropriate  premiums  to  a  federal  In- 
surance fund  for  this  protection.  It  Is  clear 
that  the  establishment  of  this  program  to 
protect  workers  against  loss  of  vested  pen- 
sion benefits  owing  to  employer  bankruptcy, 
plant  closing,  merger  or  a  similar  event  at  a 
time  when  the  plan  has  not  been  sufficiently 
funded.  Is  completely  Irrelevant  to  the  tax 
qualiflcatlon  purposes  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code.  Plan  termination  Insurance  is  de- 
signed to  protect  workers  against  loss  of 
vested  pension  benefits  and  this  program  Is 
no  more  a  revenue  measure  than  FDIC  cov- 
erage for  banks,  Federal  crop  Insurance  for 
farmers.  Federal  broker  dealer  securities  in- 
surance, etc.  For  the  same  reasons  as  to  why 
funding  standards  cannot  be  effectively  ad- 
ministered and  enforced  through  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  a  plan  termination  In- 
surance program  Is  unenforceable  through 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Failure  to  pay 
required  Insurance  premiums,  for  example, 
only  results  in  loss  of  the  plan's  tax  qualified 
status  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  or 
the  Imposition  of  tax  penalties,  etc..  and  these 
mechanisms  do  nothing  to  support  adequate 
Insurance  protection  to  workers. 

(4)  Fiduciary  standards  OTid  disclosure  for 
private  pension  plans  are  outside  the  scope 
of  any  revenue  measure.  Prom  Its  Inaction  It 
Is  reasonable  to  Infer  that  Senate  Finance 
Committee  recognized  the  underlying  vali- 
dity of  incorporating  fiduciary  and  disclosure 
standards  Into  a  labor  bill.  Abuses  of  trust 
are  not  curbed  by  removing  a  plan's  tax 
exemption.  A  trustee  committing  a  serious 
breach  of  trust  cannot  be  removed  or  barred 
from  holding  a  position  in  the  plan  simply 
by  removing  the  plan's  tax  exemption.  The 


proceeds  of  a  transaction  Involving  s  breach 
of  trust  cannot  be  traced  and  trustees  held 
personally  liable  for  damages  by  removing 
a  plan's  tax  exemption.  There  Is  a  consensus 
that  effective  enforcement  of  the  fiduciary 
and  disclosure  standards  require  provisions 
for  Independent  Judicial  remedies  which  are 
not  available  or  contemplated  under  IRC. 

Moreover,  successful  supervision  of  the 
vesting,  funding  and  plan  termination  in- 
surance requirements  are  Intimately  related 
to  supervision  and  enforcement  of  the  fidu- 
ciary standards.  If  the  assets  of  a  pension 
trust  are  mismanaged  or  wasted  due  to 
fiduciary  misconduct.  It  has  a  critical  bear- 
ing on  the  acceptable  funding  status  of  the 
plan  as  well  as  an  Intimate  relationship  to 
the  degree  of  risk  of  exposure  to  the  plan 
termination  insurance  program  In  the  event 
of  plan  termination.  If  the  Investment  policy 
of  the  pension  trust  Is  manipulated  contrary 
to  fiduciary  requirements  In  order  to  mini- 
mize the  necessity  for  funding  contributions, 
It  has  a  critical  bearing  on  the  effective  im- 
plementation of  the  funding  standards.  Fi- 
nally, If  the  procedures  for  processing  and 
deciding  on  vested  benefit  claims  are  rigged 
In  violation  of  the  fiduciary  requirements. 
It  has  an  important  Impact  on  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  vesting  requirements  In 
S.  4. 

Thus,  the  enforcement  of  the  fiduciary 
and  disclosure  requirements  are  Intimately 
related  to  administration  of  the  vesting, 
funding  and  Insurance  standards.  If  It  Is 
assumed  that  the  appropriate  agency  to  en- 
force the  fiduciary  and  disclosure  standards 
Is  the  Department  of  Labor  (as  Is  the  case 
tinder  S.  4  and  AdmlnLstration  proposal 
S.  1557)  sound  legislative  Judgment  would 
require  that  effective  administration  of  these 
Integrated  standards  would  be  better 
achieved  by  giving  responsibility  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

(5)  Enactment  of  S.  4  into  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  tcill  deprive  workers  in  «n- 
fundcd  plans  of  vesting,  funding  and  insur- 
ance protection.  It  the  vesting,  funding  and 
Insurance  requirements  are  placed  In  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  then  plans  which  are 
established  out.side  tax  qualification  proce- 
dures of  the  Code  will  escape  coverage  of  S.  4 
requirements.  Primarily  these  will  be  plans 
which  are  unfunded.  I.e.  the  employer  pays 
pension  benefits  out  of  his  general  assets 
and  thus  does  not  seek  a  tax  deduction  for 
contributions  to  a  qualified  pension  trust.  In 
short,  the  treatment  of  S.  4  as  a  revenxie 
measure  tied  to  tax  qualification  procedures 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  would  cre- 
ate a  loop-hole,  depriving  pojentially  mil- 
lions of  employees  of  the  vesthig,  funding 
and  Insurance  protections  of  S.  4.  S.  4,  It 
should  be  noted,  requires  all  plans  to  be 
funded  properly  (I.e.  no  loop-hole  for  un- 
funded plans) . 

(6)  Treating  S.  4  as  a  revenue  measure  to 
be  administered  through  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  will  deprive  35  million  American 
workers  of  an  advocate  in  the  government 
establishment  which  they  need  to  protect 
their  rights  and  interests.  The  primary  and 
historic  mission  of  the  Treasury  Department 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Is  protec- 
tion of  the  revenues  and  collection  of  taxes. 
Tlie  tax  qualification  procedure  established 
for  pension  trusts  under  Section  401(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  Is  designed  to 
provide  tax  incentives  to  encourage  the  es- 
tablishment of  private  pension  plans  but 
subject  to  certain  restrictions  designed  to 
protect  against  abuse  of  these  tax  prlvlllges 
and  subsequent  loss  to  the  revenues.  The 
principal  mechanisms  In  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  to  prevent  tax  abuse  In  pension 
funds  are  the  Insistence  that  (a)  such  plans 
not  discriminate  In  favor  of  higher-paid 
employees  because  such  discrimination 
would  result  In  a  tax  loop-hole  for  the 
wealthy  and  (b)  examination  of  the  "reason- 


ableness" of  the  tax  deduction  claimed  for 
contributions.  Virtually  all  IRS  regulations 
pertaining  to  tax  qualifications  of  private 
pension  trusts  are  based  upon  these  con- 
cerns. 

It  Is  apparent  that  since  the  primary  mis- 
sion of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  to 
protect  against  tax  abuse  that  agency's  stat- 
utory obligation  for  the  interests  of  35  mil- 
lion American  workers — covered  by  private 
pension  plans — Is  minimal.  The  IRS  Is  un- 
sulted  from  both  a  theoretical  and  practical 
viewpoint  for  the  mission  of  protecting  ade- 
quately the  Interests  of  American  workers. 
It  Is  not  structured  to  handle  complaints  of 
misconduct  or  abuse,  or  failure  to  pay  pen- 
sion obligations  owed  to  workers.  It  lacks 
adequate  background  in  the  elements  of 
collectively  bargained  F>enslon  plans  and  the 
related  Interests  of  unions,  employers  and 
sometimes  the  beneficiaries  themselves. 

For  all  these  reasons,  it  is  doubtful  that 
the  IRS  can  serve  as  an  effective  advocate 
for  the  rights  and  Interests  of  35  million 
pension  beneficiaries  as  these  rights  and 
interests  are  set  forth  In  S.  4.  In  recognition 
of  the  established  need  of  35  million  Ameri- 
can workers  to  have  an  effective  advocate  for 
protection  of  their  interests,  the  vesting, 
funding.  Insurance,  portability,  fiduciary  and 
disclosure  provisions  should  be  put  under 
the  administration  and  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  whose  organic  mission  Is 
defined  as  advancing  and  protecting  the  In- 
terests of  American  workers. 

VI.  CONCLUSION 

The  American  private  pension  system  Is 
deeply  rooted  in  our  economy  and  intrin- 
sically woven  into  our  social  fabric.  The  re- 
lationship of  social  and  economic  problems 
attending  old  age  and  the  financial  security 
necessary  to  our  citizenry  for  dignified  re- 
tirement are  inseparable.  If  inequities  and 
deficiencies  exist  In  the  system  which  pro- 
duce irreparable  harm  to  our  workers,  leg- 
islative reform  cannot  be  delayed. 

The  hearings,  findings  and  reports  of  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee  sufficiently  docu- 
ment the  Inescapable  conclusion  that  work- 
ers are  asking  for  and  entitled  to  real  and 
effective  protection  for  their  earned  pen- 
sions. After  long  and  exhaustive  study.  It  Is 
believed  that  the  most  effective  and  efficient 
remedy  lies  In  the  establishment  of  mini- 
mum standards  and  requirements,  with  their 
enforceability  provided  for  administratively 
and  Judicially.  These  minimum  benefits  for 
workers  and  their  protection  and  enforce- 
ment should  be  treated  no  differently  than 
other  mtnlmiun  requirements  enacted  for 
protection  of  our  workers  by  the  federal 
government  in  relation  to  wages,  health  and 
safety,  and  various  other  measures  intended 
for  their  benefit.  Pension  problems  produce 
social  Ills  and  economic  Insecurity  which 
disrupt  the  employee-employer  relationship. 
Legislation  must  be  directed  to  strengthen 
that  relationship.  Workers'  faith  in  the  pri- 
vate pension  system  can  be  restored  by  so- 
cial reform,  and  a  law  to  be  enforced  by  a 
government  agency  which  historically  work- 
ers have  looked  to  for  protection  of  their 
benefits  conferred  by  law  and,  more  Impor- 
tantly, one  in  which  they  can  place  trust. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  See  Interim  Report,  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor,  S.  Rep.  No.  92-634,  92nd  Con- 
gress, 2nd  Session,  1972. 

=  Interim  Report  op  clt.  p.  91. 

»170  F.2d  247  (7th  CI.  1948),  cert  denied, 
336    U.S.    960    (1949). 

'Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  Homewood,  III., 
1960,  p.  97-99. 

^S.  Res.  360,  91st  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.:  S.  Res. 
35,  92nd  Cong.,  1st  Sess.:  S.  Res.  235,  92nd 
Cong.,  2nd  Sess. 

0  See  Preliminary  Rep.  of  the  Private  Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Plan  Study,  (1971),  92nd 
Cong.,  1st  Sess,:  Rep  of  Hearings  on  Pension 
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Plan  Terminations,  92nd  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.: 
Statistical  Analysis  of  Major  Characteristics 
of  Private  Pension  Plans,  92nd  Cong.,  2nd 
Sess.  (1972). 

•  See  Hearings,  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, Parts  I  &  II,  92nd  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1971) ; 
also.  Hearings,  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, Parts  I,  II,  III,  92nd  Cong.,  2nd  Sess. 
(1972).  ^ 

*  See  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Investiga- 
tion, Final  Report,  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  by  Sub- 
committee on  Welfare  and  Pension  Funds, 
U.S.  Senate,  84th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.  at  pps. 
59-60  (April,  1956). 


Appendix  I 
Major  Congressional  AcnvrriEs  Affecting 

Private  Pension  Plans,  1921-72 
(By  Peter  Henle,  senior  specialist,  labor;  Ann 
Marley,  analyst  in  taxation  and  fiscal 
policy;  Brian  Hennlng,  economic  analyst. 
Economics  Division;  and  Raymond  Schmltt, 
analyst  In  social  legislation.  Education  and 
Public  Welfare  Division,  March  27,  1973) 

I.   MAJOR  legislation  AFFECTTNC  PRIVATE 
pension   PLANS 

Labor  legislation 

Private  pension  plans  have  been  an  issue 

In  several  different  types  of  labor  legislation. 

The  basic  labor  relations   legislation  (1935) 

set  the  foundation  for  a  court  ruling  that 


employers  were  required  to  bargain  with 
representatives  of  their  employees  over  terms 
of  a  pension  plan.  Later  legislation  (1947) 
set  forth  conditions  under  which  employers 
could  contribute  to  Joint  union-management 
pension  funds. 

Investigations  Into  the  management  of 
specific  pension  funds  led  to  legislation  m 
1968  and  1962  requiring  registration,  report- 
ing, and  disclosure  of  pension  plan  Informa- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  More 
recently,  two  Acts  dealing  with  equal  pay  for 
women  (1963)  and  age  discrimination  in 
employment  (1967)  Include  provisions  spe- 
cifically directed  at  clarifying  the  relation  of 
pension  plans  to  the  objectives  of  the  two 
acts. 


I.  MAJOR  LtGISLATION  AFFECTING  PRIVATE  PENSION  PLANS 


Title 


Committee 


Dates  of  hearings 


Effect  on  private  pensions 


LABOR  LEGISLATION 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  (Public  No.  198,  July  5, 


Labor-Management   Relations   Act   (Public    Law    101 
June  23, 1947). 


Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  of  19S8  (Public 
Law  85-836,  Aug.  28, 1958). 


Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  Amendments 
of  1962  (Public  Law  87-420,  Mar.  20,  1962). 


Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963  (Public  Law  88-38,  June  10, 1963). 


House  Labor  (74th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  H.  Rept.  969) 
Senate  Education  and  Labor  (74th  Cong.,  1st 

sess.,  S.  Rept.  573). 
Conference  committee  (74th  Cong..  1st  sess.. 

Conf.  Rept.  1371). 

House  Education  and  Labor  (80th  Cong.    1st 

sess.,  H.  Rept.  245). 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  (80th  Cong 

1st  sess.,  S.  Rept.  105). 
Conference  committee  (80th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 

Conf.  Rept.  510). 
House  Education  and  Labor  (85th  Cong..  2d  sess 

H.  Rept.  2283). 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  (85th  Cong. 

2d  sess.,  S.  Rept.  1440). 
Conference  committee  (85th  Cong.,  2d  sess 

Conf.  Rept.  2656). 

House  Education  and  Later  (87th  Cong.    1st 

sess.,  H.  Rept.  998). 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  (87th  Cong 

1st  sess,,  S.  Rept.  908). 
Conference  Committee  (87th  Cong.,  2d  sess 

Conf.  Rept.  1417). 
House  Education  and  Labor  (88th  Cong.    1st 

sess.,  H.  Rept.  309). 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  (88th  Cong 

1st  sess.,  S.  Rept.  1409). 


^S,1'S"!I""H"'".'JJ?'P'''y'"*"'*«*'^'<''''''l'<:l-aw    House  Education  and  Labor  (90th  Cong    Isf 
SO-202,  Dec.  15, 1967).  sess.,  H.  Rept.  805). 

Senate  Labor  and  Public  Weltare  (90th  Cong 
Isl  sess.,  S.  Rept  723). 


Mar.  11  to  Apr.  2.  1935 
Mar.  13  to  Apr.  4,  1935. 


Feb.  5  to  Mar.  15,  1947.. 
Jan.  ?3  to  Mar.  8,  1947. 


June  12  to  July  25,  1957. 
May  27  to  July  1 ,1957. 


May  24  to  May  31;  June  1 

June  28,  1961. 
July  31,  1961. 


Mar.  15  to  Mar.  27, 1963. 
Apr.  3  to  Apr.  16,  1963. 


Aug.  1  to  Aug.  17, 1967... 
Mar  15toMar.  17, 1967. 


TAX  TREATMENT  OF  PRIVATE  PENSION  PLANS 
Revenue  Act  of  1921  (Public  No.  98,  Nov.  23, 1921).. , 


.  Sec.  8(5)  sets  forth  employer's  duty  to  bargain  with 
representatives  of  employees  regardmg  wages  and 
working  conditions.  In  1949,  this  was  interpreted  by 
Federal  courts  to  include  bargainins  over  terms  of  a 
pension  plan  (Inland  Steel  v  NLFB,  170  F.  2d  247, 
cert,  denied  336  U.S.  960). 
Sec.  302  regulates  pensions  financed  by  employer 
contributions  to  union-management  pension  plans, 
requiring  that  such  plans  be  committed, to  writing 
that  funds  be  used  only  for  paying  benefits,  and  that 
management  and  union  be  represented  equally  in 
the  operation  of  the  fund. 
Provided  for  registration,  reporting,  and  disclosure  of 
employee  welfare  and  pension  benefit  plans. 


to  Amended  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosuie 
Act  of  1958.  Designated  certain  ads  of  conduct  as 
Federal  crimes  when  they  occurred  in  connection 
with  welfare  and  pension  plans.  Amendments  also 
conlerred  investigatory  and  various  regulatory 
powers  upon  the  Secretary. 

...  Amends  sec.  6  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Pro- 
hibits discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  tor  any 
employer  who  is  subject  to  the  minimum  wage 
provision  of  the  law.  Employer  contribution;  to 
employee  benefit  plans  are  considered  "wa^es," 
Differing  benefits  to  men  and  women  are  not  con- 
sidered a  violation  as  long  as  the  employer's  con- 
tributions for  men  and  women  are  equal.  Also, 
unequal  contribulions  based  upon  the  sex  of  em- 
ployees will  not  be  considered  a  violation  ol  law, 
as  long  as  the  resulting  benefits  do  not  differ  by 
sex. 

..  Act  prohibits  discrimination  in  employment  on  the 
basis  of  age.  Section  4(fK2)  of  the  aci  provides  that 
an  employer  would  not  be  in  violation  of  the  law  if  he 
observes  the  terms  of  a  bona  fide  employee  benefit 
program,  as  long  as  it  is  not  a  subterfuge  to  evade 
purposes  ol  the  act.  An  employer  cannot  utilize  benefit 
plans  as  an  excuse  for  not  hiring  an  applicant. 


Revenue  Act  of  1926  (Public  No.  20,  Feb.  26, 1926). 


Revenue  Act  of  1928  (Public  No.  562,  May  29, 1928). 


.  House  Ways  and  Weans  Committee  (67th  Cong., 

1st  sess.,  H.  Rept,  350), 
Senate  Finance  Committee  (67th  Cong.,  1st 

sess,,  S,  Rept.  275). 
Conference  Committee  (67th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 

H.  Rept.  486). 
.  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  (69th  Cong., 

Isl  sess.,  H.  Rept  1). 
Senate  Finance  Committee  (69th  Cong,,  1st 

sess.,  S,  Rept,  52). 
Conference  Committee  (69th  Cong.,  1st  sess.. 

H.  Rept.  356). 
.  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  (70th  Cong., 

1st  sess,  H.  Rept  2). 
Senate  Finance  Committee  (70th  Cong.,  1st 

sess.,  S.  Rept.  960). 
Conference  Committee  (70th  Cong.,  l$t  sess.. 

H.  Rept.  1882). 


Revenue  Act  of  1932  (Public  No.  154,  June  6, 1932). 


Revenue  Act  of  1938  (Public  No.  554,  May  28, 1938). 


.  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  (72d  Cong.. 
1st  sess,  H.  Rept  708). 
Senate   Finance  Committee  (72d  Cong.,  Isl 

sess,,  S.  Rept.  665). 
Conference  committee  (72d  Cong.,  1st  sess.. 
H,  Rept.  1492). 
.  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  (75th  Cong.. 
3d  sess.,  H.  Rept.  1860). 
Senate   Finance  Committee  (75th  Cong.,  3d 

sess,,  S.  Rept  1567). 
Conference  committee  (75th  Cong.,  3d  sess.. 
H.  Rept  2330). 


Provided  that  income  of  a  trust  erected  by  an  employer 
as  part  of  a  stock  bonus  or  profit-sharing  plan  was 
exempt  from  income  tax  until  distributed  to  env 
ployees,  at  which  time  it  was  taxable  to  them  to 
the  extent  the  distribution  exceeded  the  amount 
paid  in  by  the  employee. 

Extended  the  exemption  from  income  tax  to  pension 
trusts. 


In  the  case  of  trusted  pension  plans,  the  employers' 
deduction  lor  contributions  for  funding  past  service 
liabilities  must  be  apportioned  over  a  period  of  not 
less  than  10  years.  This  act  also  provided  that  the 
amount  contributed  by  the  employer,  plus  the  earn- 
ings of  the  fund,  constituted  taxable  income  to  the 
participating  employee  for  the  year  in  which  dis- 
tributed to  him. 

Restored  tax  treatment  prior  to  1928  act  that  a  dis- 
tributee under  an  employees'  trust  was  taxable  only 
in  the  year  amounts  were  distributed  to  him  to  the 
extent  they  exceeded  amounts  paid  into  the  trust 
by  him. 

Established  the  nondiversion  rule  which  provided  that  a 
pension  trust  had  to  be  irrevocable  and  the  funds 
had  to  be  used  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  em- 
ployees. 
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TAX  TREATMENT  OF  PRIVATE  PENSION 
PLANS— Continued 

Revenue  Act  o1 1942  (Public  Law  753,  Oct  21, 1942)^rs  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  (77th  Cong.,    Mar.  3  to  Apr  17  1942 

2d  s«sj.,  H.  RepL  2333).  "      '       

Senate  Finance  Committee  (77th  Cong,,  2d  $e$».,    July  23  to  Aug.  14, 1942, 
S.  Rept  1631). 

Conference  committee  (77th  Cong.,  2d  $es$., 
H.  Rept.  2586). 


Revenue  Act  of  1951  (Public  Lav»  183,  Oct.  20, 1951). 


Senate  Finance  Committee  (82d  Cong.,  Isl  sess.     June  28  to  Aug.  3, 1951 

S.    Rept.   781)  (Supplemental    Report-82d 

Cong..  1st  sess.,  S.  Rept.  781). 
Conference  committee  (82d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  H.    Feb.  5  to  Apr.  2  1951. 

Rept.  1179). 


Public  Law  589.  July  17. 1952 House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  (82d  Cong. 

2dsess..H.  Rept.  2181). 
Senate  Finance  Committee  (82d  Cong.,  2d  sess., 

'"I'tiTJ?  "•*•""•  t'o*''  0'  1354  (PuWic  Law  591,  Aug.  16,    House  Ways  and'  Means  Committee  (83d  Cong.,    June  16  to  Aug.  14  1953 
•8^*'-  2d  sess.,  H.  Rept.  1337). 

Senate  Finance  Committee  (83d  Cong.,  S.  Rept.    Apr.  7  to  Apr.  23, 1954. 
1622). 


1954). 


Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  (Public  Law  91-172,  Dec.  30, 
1969). 


House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  (91st  Cong.,    Feb.  18  to  Apr.  24. 1969 

Isf  sess.,  H.  Rept.  91  413). 
Senate  Finance  Committee  (91stCong.,  1st  sess.,    Sept.  4  to  Oct.  22, 1969. 

S.  Rept.  91-552). 
Conference  committee  (91st  Cong.,  Ist  sess.. 

H.  Rept.  91-782). 


Provided   broad    revision   of   provisions   relating  to 
qualification  of  a  stock   bonus,   profit  sharing  or 
pension  plan,  deductibility  of  contributions  to  the 
trust  and  taxability  of  amounts  received  by  employees 
under  the  trust.  This  act  provided  that  the  plan  must 
include  coverage  and  benefits  which  do  not  dis- 
criminate in  favor  of  highly  paid  or  stockholder 
employees.  It  provided  that  the  employers'  annual  tax 
deduction  for  contributions  not  exceed  stated  limits. 
It  provided  that  long  term  capital  gam  treatment  be 
made  available  to  lump-sum  distributions  from  an 
exempt  employees'  trust  paid  to  an  employee  in  1 
taxable  year  on  account  of  his  separation  Irom  the 
service  of  his  employer.  The  annuity  treatment  was 
applied  to  other  types  of  distributions.  The  act  also 
provided  that  employers'  contributions  under  non- 
quahfied  plans  were  deductible  only  il  the  employees' 
rights  were  nonforleitable  at  the  time  the  contribution 
was  paid.  An  employee  under  a  nonqualified  plan  was 
taxable  on  employer  contributions  to  the  extent  he 
had  a  nonforleitable  right  in  the  contribution  at  the 
time  made.  If  his  rights  were  forfeitable,  he  was  not 
taxable  until  he  received  a  distribution  or  the  fu.ids 
v/eie  made  available  to  him. 
Provided  change  in  the  treatment  of  appreciation  in 
securities  included  in  a  distribution  from  an  exempt 
employees'  trust.  This  Act  excluded  the  net  unreal- 
ized appreciation  in  securities  of  the  employer  cor- 
poration, or  parent  or  subsidiary  company,  purchased 
vvith  employee  andor  employer  contributions  in- 
cluded in  a  total  distribution  from  an  exempt  em- 
ployees' trust,  qualifying  for  the  long-term  capital 
gams  treatment. 
Extends  exclusion  of  appreciation  in  determining  the 
distributive  value  of  securities  to  any  distribution  of 
employer  securities  purchased  with  employee  con- 
tributions only. 
Classified  expmpt  pension  trusts  with  general  group  of 
exempt  organizations.  Provided  that  restrictions  re- 
lating to  prohibited  transactions  and  unrelated  income 
be  applicable  to  pension  trusts.  Extended  capital 
gams  treatment  to  lump-sum  distributions  made  by 
qualihed  insured   plans  because  of  separation  ot 
service.  Also  extended  capital  gains  treatmeiit  In 
beneficiaries  of  employees  who  die  after  retirement. 
Provided  that  part  of  a  lump-sum  distribution  attribut- 
able to  employer's  contribution   received   from  a 
qualihed  employees'  trust  within  1  taxable  year  o:i 
account  of  separation  from  service  be  given  ordinary 
income  treatment  instead  of  capital  gains  treatment. 
Modified  the  treatment  of  nonexempt  trusts  and  non- 
qualified annuities  to  conform  with  the  treatment  of 
restricted  property. 


I.  MAJOK  LEGISLATION  AFFECTINO  PRIVATE 
PENSION  PLANS 

Tax  treatment  of  private  pension  plans 

Prior  to  the  Revenue  Act  of  1921,  there  were 

no  specific  statutory  provisions  dealing  with 

the  tax  treatment  of  a  pension,  profit-sharing 

or  stock  bonus  trust  created  by  an  employer 


for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  some  or  all  of 
his  employees.  Generally,  however,  early  reg- 
ulations provided  that  amounts  contributed 
by  an  employer  to  a  pension  fund  were  de- 
ductible as  ordinary  and  necessary  business 
expenses.  Employer  contributions  constituted 
Income  to  his  employees  unless  the  contribu- 
tions were  imder  a  plan  where  the  eventual 
receipt   was   too   contingent   to  be   Income 


constructively  received.  Income  of  a  pension 
or  profit-sharing  trust  was  taxable  either  to 
the  employer,  the  employees,  or  the  trust 
itself. 

Major  provisions  of  acts  affecting  the  tax 
treatment  of  private  pension  plans  for  em- 
ployees are  outlined  below,  legislation  af- 
fecting the  tax  treatment  of  retirement  plans 
for  the  self-employed  has  not  been  Included. 


II.  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITTEE  HEARINGS  ON  PROPOSED  PRIVATE  PENSION  PLAN  LEGISLATION 


'^'"'"'"'* Dates  of  hearings  Report  Substance  of  report  or  hearings 

"  wmrSSiTn'tabor^^S^^f  C^Vg"^h'se;i?*"^      ^""^    *"*•  *'  '*^ "»"• f^^m.m,  uses  of  jointly  administered  union  trust  funds.  Hearing  on  H.R.  7720  to 

Kfi-nn  uong.,  ist  sess.).  3„g„j  ^^  302(c)  of  the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act  to  permjt  the  partici- 

pation of  retired  employees  of  certain  self-employed  persons  to  participate  as 

House  Committee  on  Education  and  I  ahnr  r^an.ni  c.k      a...  «  locc  j  ..  beneliciaiies  of  welfaie  and  pension  trust  tunds. 

vo      i-uiiK.,  iu  5655.;.  eliminate  or  modily  certain  requiiements  with  respect  to  the  making  of  affidavits 

House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  (90th  Cong..    Mar.  19-May  8. 1968 H.  Rept.  1867, 1968..  m^X ^^It^^lT^^^,'''^^^^^^^^  and  Pension  Protection  Ac, 

"°^mmSo"n'ubor'S°S„g"V^^^^^^  5'"'"'  ^'"'-    "*''  ^'''  '*'  *"  "^^  ^0. 1970...  None Priv'ateJWelfare  and  Pension  Plan  Legislation-  Hearings  on  H.R.  1045,  H.R.  1045 , 

cummiuee  on  Laoor  i»isi  oong.,  id  sess.).  a„rt  H.R.  16462  to  amend  the  Wellare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act;  toprovide 

additional  protection  for  the  rights  of  pirlicipants  in  p'ivate  pension  plans,  to 
establish  minimum  strtndards  lor  vesting  and  funding  of  private  pension  plans, 
to  provide  a  system  of  plan  termination  insurance,  to  provide  standards  of  (iduci- 

House  Committee   on   Frfuntinn   anrf   1  >i.nr    r.n.,,1     «-ioi  ->•  inii  ...»  ary  conduct  and  improved  disclosure  and  financial  reporting. 

Sutcom"»onLUr(92rConristJnd2d»^^^       Apiil21  28, 1971 Interim  Report.  Welfare  and  Pension  Plan  Legislation.-Hearings  on 'h.R.  1269  (1)  to  establish 

..uLcoimniuee  on  Lioor  i»^a  (.ong.,  1st  and  2d  seM.).  April  1972.  minimum  standards  of  fiduciary  conduct  for  plan  trustees  and  administrators. 

to  provide  for  enforcement  through  civil  and  criminal  means,  and  to  require 
expanded  reporting  of  the  details  of  a  plan's  administrative  and  financial  affairs; 
and  (2)  to  improve  the  equitable  character  and  soundness  of  private  pension 
plans  by  requiring  them  to  (a)  make  irrevocable  (or  vest)  the  accrued  benefits 
of  employees  with  signit.cant  periods  of  service  with  an  employer,  (b)  meet 
miriimum  standards  of  funding,  and  (c)  protect  the  vested  rights  of  participants 
against  losses  due  to  essentially  involuntary  plan  terminations.  Interim  report 
presents  statistical  data  and  draws  some  tentative  conclusions  about  the  data 

HojM^ommhtH  on  Ways  >nd  Mean,  (92d  Con,..  2d    May  «-16, 1972 NOM Ta^pro^sais  affecting  pi  ivate  pension  nIans.-Hearings  on  the  legislative  proposal 

sponsored  by  the  Ailniinistration  (H.R.  12272)  to  (1)  permit  employees  who 
wish  to  save  independently  for  their  retirement  or  who  wish  to  supplement 
employer-financed  pensions  to  deduct  on  their  income  tax  retuins  amounts 
set  aside  for  these  purposes,  (2)  give  self-employed  persons  who  invest  in 
pension  plans  for  themselves  and  their  employees  a  more  generous  tax  deduc- 
tion than  they  now  receive,  and  (3)  establish  a  minimum  standard  for  the  vesting 
of  pensions. 
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Committee 


Ottos  of  betrinis 


Bipoft 


Substaoce  of  report  or  bMrings 


Senate  Committee  on  Labor  md  PuWIc  Walfan,  Sub-   J«ly  25, 1968 ^^ ■. ;j  Ho  report- ^ 

comroittM  •■  Ltbor  (90tli  Cong.,  2d  MSS.X 

Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Publk  Welfare,  Sub-    July27-29andOctl2-13,1971..-..i ..z..^.-, 

committee  on  Labor  (92d  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  Sub-  :...-..-.t. .v^.vi.«;=ii.-:  S.  Rept  92-634, 

committee  on  Labor  (92d  Cong.,  2d  sess.X  Feb,  22, 197^ 


Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  Sub-    May  1  to  July  17, 1972... 
committee  on  Labor  (92d  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  Sub-    June  20  to  29, 1972..^^ 
committee  on  Labor  (92d  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 


Senate  Committee  on  Finance  (89th  Cong.,  2d  sess.).....  Aug.  15, 1966. 
Senate  Committeo  on  Finance  (92d  Cong.,  2d  sess.) -....i^.i^....^ 


Committee  print, 
September  1972. 


Senate  Report 
92-1150,  Sept.  18, 
1972. 

None -. 


Senate  Report 
92-1224,  Sept.  25, 
1972. 


;  Hearings  of  4  bills  including  S.  3421  to  provide  additional  protection  for  the  rights 
of  participants  in  private  pension  plans,  to  establish  minimum  standards  for 
vesting  and  funding  of  private  pension  plans,  and  to  ^ovide  an  insurance  program 
guaranteeing  plan  termination  protection. 
;  Private  welfare  and  pension  plan  study,  1971— Testimony  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees with  respect  to  various  inequities  and  hardships  resulting  to  plan  par- 
ticipants from  nonexistent  or  detective  provisions  ol  private  pension  plans. 

Interim  report  recommended  (1)  minimum  standards  of  vesting,  (2)  system.itic 
funding  of  plan  liabilities  accompanied  by  a  program  of  plan  termination  insur- 
ance, (3)  uniform  Federal  standard  of  fiduciary  responsibility,  (4)  improved 
disclosure  and  communication  of  plan  provisions  to  employees,  (5)  a  program 
to  develop  portability  and  reciprocity  among  plans,  and  (6)  centralization  in  1 
agency  of  all  existing  and  prospective  regulations. 

Private  welfare  and  pension  plan  studv,  1972— Field  hearings  and  report  on  plan 
terminations  in  5  major  cities.  Disclosed  the  adverse  effects  resulting  to  par- 
ticipants from  inadequate  plan  funding.  Recommended  remedial  Federal  legisla- 
tion in  the  areas  of  funding,  reinsurance,  disclosure,  and  fiduciary  standards. 

Legislative  hearings  on  S.  359S;  report  to  accompany  S.  3598  which  provided  (1) 
minimum  vesting  requirements,  (2)  minimum  funding  levels,  (3)  a  voluntary 
portability  program,  (4)  a  plan  termination  insurance  program,  and  (5)  fiduciary 
standards  and  improved  disclosure  of  plan  operations. 

Hearings  on  S.  1575— a  bill  to  establish  a  self-supporting  Federal  reinsurance 
program  to  protect  employees  in  the  enjoyment  of  certain  rights  under  private 
pension  plans. 

Report  deleted  all  provisions  except  lor  the  fiduciary  and  disclosure  provisions  ol 
S.  3598  which  was  referred  to  Finance  after  being  reported  out  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


111.  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITTEE  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  PRIVATE  PENSION  PLANS 


House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Investigation  ot  Welfare  and  Pension 
Funds  (83d  Cong.,  1st  and  2d  sess.). 


Senate  Committee  on  labor  and  Public  Welfare,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Welfare  and  Pensing  Funds  (83d  Cong.,  2d 
sess.;  84th  Cong.,  1st  and  2d  sess.). 


Senate  Committee  on  labor  and  Public  Welfare,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  (91st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 


Nov.  23-27, 1953,  Sept.  22,  Dec 
1, 1954. 


March,  April,  July,  November, 
and  December  1955, 


Subcommittee 
report  1st  sess.— 
July  20, 1954;      , 
subcommittee  re- 
port 2d  sess.— 
)ec.  31,  1954; 
committee  print 

Interim  reports, 
Jan.  10  and  July 
20,  1955;  final 
report  Apr.  16, 
1956,  S.  Rept. 
1734, 


July  29-Aug.  26, 1970....-..-..^  None. 


Investigation  of  welfare  funds  and  racketeering— hearings  and  report  pursuant  to 
H.  Res.  115  authorizing  committee  studies  and  investigations. 


Hearings  and  report  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  225  (83d  Cong.)  and  S.  Res.  40  (84th  Cong.) 
giving  the  committee  authority  to  investigate  employee  welfare  and  pension 
plans  subject  to  collective  bargaining.  Disclosed  a  number  of  abuses  in  the  admin- 
istration of  health  and  welfare  funds.  Found  that  there  v/as  a  need  for  corrective 
legislation  to  insure  more  adequate  protection  ol  employee-twneficiary  rights  and 
interests;  recommended  that  consideration  be  given  to  a  Federal  Disclosure  Act 
embracing  all  types  of  employee  benefit  plans. 

Hearings  on  the  United  Mine  Workers  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund. 


IV.  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMIHEE  ECONOMIC  STUDIES  OF  PRIVATE  PENSION  PLANS 


Committee 


Dates  of  hearings 


Committee  report 


Substance  of  report  or  hearings 


House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  (85th  Cong.,  —.r.zz:...^.-. 
1st  sess.) 


Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Report  (82d  Cong.,  ^.;..=;:^^...^^^:.^.r. 
2d  sess.) 

Joint  Economic  Committee,  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  ..^..:^. ^..^..r.; 

Policy  (89th  Cong.  2d  sess.) 

Joint  Economic  Committee, Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Policy   Apr.  26  to  May  2, 1966. 

(89th  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 
Joint  Economic  Committee,Subcommittee on  Fiscal  Policy  ..r..^T..'...r..;...i...; 

(90th  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 

Joint  Economic  Committee,  Subcommittee  on   Fiscal  Apr.  27  to  Apr.  30, 1970. 

Policy  (91st  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 

Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  Subcommittee  on  Mar,  4  to  10, 1965 

Employment  and  Retirement  Incomes  (89th  Cong.,  1st 

sess.). 

Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  (91st  Cong.,  2d  sess.).  Fab.  17  to  18, 1970 

Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  (92d  Cong.,  Ist  sess.) ..1 

Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  Sub- 1 

committee  on  Labor  (92d  Cong.,  1st  and  2d  sess.). 


Committee  Print,  1957 Background  material  on  the  legislative  history  of  the 

Labor-Management  Relations  Act,  significant  legisla- 
tive proposals,  1948-56,  designed  to  amend  existing 
law  or  to  provide  new  regulations  governing  the 
establishment  or  administration  of  employee  benefit 
plans,  a  digest  of  testimony  and  a  summary  of  pre- 
vious reports  and  committee  recommendations  re- 
garding the  employment-Denefit  provisions  of  the 
LMRA. 

Joint  Committee  Print,  1952 Pensions  in  the  United  States— a  study  prepared  by 

the  National  Planning  Association  on  the  etfects  of 
public  and  private  pension  programs  on  the  national 
economy  as  recommended  in  the  final  report  ol  the 
subcommittee  on  low-income  families. 

Joint  Committee  Print,  1966 Materials  prepared  for  the  subcommittee  on  old  age 

income  assurance— an  outline  of  issues  and  alter- 
natives. 

NoM.....:.:..-...!..::: Hearings  on  private  pension  plan  operations. 

Joint  Committee  Print,  1967. ..;.  Old  Age  Income  Assurance— a  compendium  of  papers  on 
problems  and  policy  issues  in  the  public  and  private 
pension  system. 

NoM ^. Hearings  on  the  investment  policies  ol  pension  funds. 

Committee  Report,  1965 Hearings  and  report  on  extending  private  pension 

coverage. 

None : Hearings  on  the  economics  of  aging- toward  a  full  share 

in  abundance.  Parts  lOA  and  lOB— pension  aspects. 

Committee  Print,  1971 Pension  aspects  of  the  economics  of  aging— present  and 

future  roles  of  private  pensions. 

Committee  Prints— November  Study  of  benefits  and  foiteitures  in  private  pension 
1971  and  September  1972.  plans  and  statistical  analysis  of  major  characteristics 

of  private  pension  plans. 


PRIVATE  PENSION  REFORM 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
Senator  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  and  I  jointly  testified  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Pensions  on  private  pen- 


sion and  welfare  reform  legislation — and 
particularly  S.  4,  the  Williams-Javits 
pension  reform  bill — which  is  cospon- 
sored  by  53  Members  of  the  Senate  and  is 
pending  on  the  Senate  calendar.  I  also 
note  with  appreciation  that  yesterday, 
Senator  Taft  of  Ohio — a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  the  Williams-Javits  bill — made 


an  excellent  floor  statement  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  interest  and 
c<Hicem  over  the  need  to  reform  compre- 
hensively oiu*  Nation's  private  pension 
plans — and  to  do  it  in  this  sessim  of  Con- 
gress, and  in  view  of  the  great  support 
behind  early  enactment  of  the  Williams- 
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Javits  bill — I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  testimony  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, as  well  as  related  articles  and 
editorials,  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  Before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Pensions  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee 

reforming    of    private    pensions what    is 

really  needed 
In  1963,  Studebaker  shut  down  Its  automo- 
bile facilities  In  South  Bend,  Indiana  and 
cancelled  its  pension  plan.  Approximately 
4500  employees  lost  elghty-Hve  percent  of 
their  earned  pension  benefits.  Some  of  them 
committed  suicide.  This  economic  and  social 
tragedy  caused  the  later  Walter  Reuther  to 
observe — 

"Studebaker  made  covered  wagons.  They 
celebrated  their  100th  anniversary  a  few 
years  back,  and  now  they  are  part  of  his- 
tory. But  the  workers,  wliat  happened  to 
the  workers?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  last  3  years,  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
has  made  Inquiries  into  what  happened  to 
the  workers — and  not  Just  the  workers  at 
Studebaker  but  thousands  of  workers  in  pri- 
vate pension  plans  all  over  the  country.  Per- 
sonally, my  concern  over  the  injustices  In 
private  pension  plans  dates  back  to  1967, 
when  I  introduced  the  first  comprehensive 
private  pension  reform  bill — the  predeces- 
sor to  S.  4,  the  current  Williams- Javits  bill. 
What  I  discovered  In  1967.  and  what  the 
Senate  Labor  Subcommittee  discovered  with- 
in the  last  3  years — after  a  massive  and 
thorough  study — authorized  and  funded  by 
the  Senate — is  that  the  private  pension 
promise  all  too  frequently  is  a  broken  prom- 
ise— leading  to  economic  deprivation  and 
bitter  resentment  by  older  workers  lookhig 
forward  to  retirement  years  of  dignity  and 
security. 

By  now  the  "horror  stories"  concerning 
unjustified  loss  of  pension  benefits  are  com- 
monplace. The  files  of  the  Senate  Labor 
Subcommittee  are  bulging  with  case  histories 
of  private  pension  plan  victims  and  any 
newspaper  reporter  with  a  minimum  degree 
of  enterprise  can  discover  similar  examples 
In  virtually  any  community  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  Administration  has  it- 
self estimated  that  somewhere  between  one- 
third  and  one-half  of  the  35  million  workers 
covered  by  private  pension  plans  will  never 
collect  a  dime  from  their  plan,  and  studies 
by  the  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee  indicate 
that  historically  the  rate  of  benefit  loss  has 
been  much,  much  greater  by  about  half  of 
that  estimate. 

Yet  the  progress  toward  achieving  enact- 
ment of  meaningful  private  pension  reform 
— while  substantial — has  been  slow  and 
painful,  and  there  still  Is  no  law  on  the 
U.S.  statute  books  which  safeguards  ade- 
quately the  pension  rights  of  workers. 
While  careful  legislative  deliberation  is 
always  appropriate  in  consideration  of 
such  a  complex  field  as  private  pensions, 
we  should  be  aware  that  while  we  debate,  dis- 
cuss, differentiate  and  study,  untold  num- 
bers of  workers  are  being  needlessly  and  Ir- 
reparably Injured  by  the  lack  of  sufficient 
pension  protection. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  I  feel  compelled 
to  advance  yet  another  recent  "horror  story" 
— perhape  one  of  the  most  shocking  I 
have  encountered. 

In  August  of  1971,  Mr.  Robert  E.  Pratt  of 
Hudson.  New  York  was  laid  off  from  Olfford- 
Wood  Co.  due  to  poor  business  conditions. 
In  the  meantime,  the  company  was  sold  to 
Oreer  Industries.  Wilmington,  Massachu- 
setts, In  June  1972  by  Stowe-Woodward  Co., 
Inc.  of  Upper  Newton  Falls,  Massachusetts, 
former  owners  of  Olfford-Wood  Co.  Glfford- 
Wood    manufactured    coal    extraction,    ma- 


terials handling  and  other  machinery.  It  was 
a  very  old  company  that  dates  back  to  1814. 

On  June  30,  1972,  the  Glfford-Wood  plan 
was  terminated,  three  months  before  Mr. 
Pratt's  65th  birthday.  Mr.  Pratt  had  worked 
for  Glfford-Wood  Co.  for  47  years.  When  he 
applied  for  retirement  benefits  on  attaining 
age  65  he  was  told  he  would  receive  nothing 
for  his  47  years  of  service  since  the  plan  had 
been  terminated  on  June  30,  1972  and  there 
were  funds  available  to  pay  retirement  bene- 
fits only  to  those  who  had  retired  before  that 
date. 

A  copy  of  the  correspondence  between  Mr. 
Pratt  and  company,  insurance,  banking  and 
government  officials  concerning  this  matter 
Is  appended  to  my  testimony.  Included  is  an 
"unofficial"  note  from  the  insurance  agent 
who  advised  Mr.  Pratt  to  contact  me  fo]>help 
since  while  "the  company  has  no  legal  obli- 
gation to  you — there  Is  definitely  a  question 
of  the  morality  of  choosing  June  30.  1972  as 
the  cut-off  date  or  of  not  offering  you  some- 
thing for  your  47  years  of  service". 

I  doubt  there  can  be  any  more  eloquent 
testimony  than  such  case  histories — and  they 
are  legion — as  to  the  imperative  need  for  en- 
actment of  the  WllUams-Javlts  bill  without 
any  further  delay. 

The  bill  has  been  3  years  in  the  making. 
It  Is  co-sponsored  by  53  Senators,  it  is  on  the 
calendar  and  ready  for  consideration  by  the 
Senate. 

We  await  now  the  disposition  of  concerns 
expressed  by  the  Finance  Committee  regard- 
ing this  legislation,  and  it  is  to  these  con- 
cerns that  I  now  turn. 

I 

The  Administration  and  Enforcement  of 
Private  Pension  Legislation. 

There  are  three  major  fallacies  that  have 
arisen  in  connection  with  the  argument  that 
the  WllUams-Javlts  bill  or  its  analogues 
should  be  handled  as  part  of  the  tax  quali- 
fication procedures  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  The  first  fallacy  is  that  private  pen- 
sion plans  are  exclusively  a  creature  of  the 
tax  incentives:  the  second  fallacy  is  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  regulates  private 
pension  plan  design;  and  the  third  fallacy  is 
that  the  need  for  supporting  IRS  jurisdic- 
tion over  this  legislation  is  that  it  would  re- 
sult in  more  effective  administration. 

As  to  the  first,  there  has  been  expert  testi- 
mony before  numerous  Congressional  com- 
mittees that  the  growth  and  development  of 
private  pension  plans  has  not  resulted  ex- 
clusively from  the  provisions  for  favorable 
tax  treatment.  For  example,  the  Research 
Manager  of  Hewitt  Associates  (a  well-known 
pension-consulting  firm).  Pearl  E.  Charlet, 
testified  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee in  1966  that: 

"A  company  does  not  Initiate  and  main- 
tain a  retirement  plan  because  it  receives 
a  tax  deduction  for  Its  contributions,  since 
the  same  tax  deduction  would  be  permitted 
for  the  same  amount  of  money  paid  in  wages. 
Employer  motivation  for  retirement  plans 
in  most  cases  is  for  reasons  completely  apart 
from  tax  considerations.  The  reasons  may  in- 
clude need  for  an  orderly  method  of  remov- 
ing the  too-old  workers  from  the  payroll, 
creation  of  a  sense  of  employee  security  and 
morale,  competitive  advantage  In  the  labor 
market,  and  a  form  of  extra-compensation 
for  long  service."  (Emphasis  added) 

While  tax  incentives,  no  doubt,  help  In 
getting  private  i)enslon  plans  established.  In- 
centives are  aa  element  of  facilitation  not 
the  element  of  decision.  The  other  factors 
contributing  to  pension  plan  development 
must  be  considered  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing a  suitable  administration  of  pension  re- 
form legislation.  Indeed,  the  testimony  cited 
above  indicates  quite  clearly  the  great  sig- 
nificance of  pension  plans  in  labor  relations 
and  their  almost  universal  use  as  a  major 
work  incentive.  Moreover,  over  50  percent  of 
all  private  pension  plans  are  collectively-bar- 
gained— which  means  that  tax  conslderatlona 


are  not  the  prime  conditions  for  private  pen- 
sion growth. 

It  has  also  been  acknowledged  that  IRS 
regulation  of  pension  plans  is  only  Incidental 
to  Its  basic  task  of  revenue  collection. 

Mr.  Harold  Swartz,  then  the  Director  of 
the  Tax  Rulings  Division  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  on  July  20,  1955  told  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Welfare  and  Pen- 
sion Funds  that: 

"I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  prin- 
cipal function  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice is  the  collection  of  Federal  taxes.  There 
are  more  than  70  different  internal  revenue 
taxes  so  imposed.  The  collection  of  these 
taxes  involves  the  processing  of  nearly  95 
million  tax  returns.  Obviously,  we  can  neither 
examine  nor  audit  all  of  these  returns.  We 
must  channel  our  limited  examining  man- 
power to  the  Items  which  are  believed  to  be 
the  most  productive.  Accordingly,  only  a  small 
portion  of  our  time  can  be  devoted  to  exam- 
ining into  the  annual  Information  returns 
filed  by  exempt  organizations."  i 

The  Douglas  Subcommittee  In  Its  Final  Re- 
port referred  to  Mr.  Swartz'  testimony  In 
concluding  that  the  I.R.S.  does  not  perform 
a  regulatory  function  in  the  pension  area: 
"A  plan  may  lose  Its  tax-exempt  qualifica- 
tions if  it  engages  in  any  of  a  list  of  pro- 
hibited transactions,  most  of  which  involve 
dealings  between  the  trustee  and  the  entity 
which  set  up  the  trust  that  would  benefit 
the  concern  to  the  detriment  of  the  em- 
ployees. However,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Swartz  during  his  testimony,  "It  should  be 
understood  that  the  transactions  are  not 
actually  forbidden  by  the  revenue  laws  but 
are  prohibited  only  in  the  sense  of  being 
Inconsistent  with  continued  tax  privileges.' 
It  is  apparent  then  that  'regulation'  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  does  not  regulate 
as  such,  but  merely  allows  certain  tax  ex- 
emptions in  return  for  compliance.  Mr. 
Swartz  made  this  position  clear  when  he 
told  the  subcommittee,  'In  seeing  that  the 
taxes  levied  by  Congress  are  paid,  the  Reve- 
nue Service  does  not  seek  to  act  as  a  regu- 
latory agency'."  ■> 

Many  others  have  reached  similar  con- 
clusions about  the  adequacy  of  tax  "regula- 
tion" to  protect  employee  benefit  plan  par- 
ticipants.' 

Incidentally,  the  same  Mr.  Harold  Swartz 
who  testified  before  the  Labor  Subcommittee 
In  1955  as  to  the  limitations  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  In  regulating  pension  plans, 
testified  before  this  subcommittee  on  May  31, 
1973,  that  "it  would  seem  logical  and  prefer- 
able, therefore,  that  any  additional  vesting, 
funding  and  other  similar  provisions  that 
may  be  required  of  these  plans  be  enforced 
and  administered  through  the  Treasury  De- 
partment." 

I  believe  it  Is  also  Incorrect  to  assume  that 
Incorporation  of  the  Willlams-Javlts  pension 
reform  standards  Into  the  tax  code  presents 
the  most  effective  administrative  and  en- 
forcement mechanism  available.  Senator  Wil- 
liams and  I  have  prepared  a  detailed  memo- 
randum on  this  subject  which  Is  being  sub- 
mitted jointly  In  connection  with  our  testi- 
mony today.  I  win,  therefore,  sum  this  up  In 
three  points  as  follows : 

First,  imposition  of  tax  penalties  may  be 
either  too  drastic  or  too  weak  a  remedy,  de- 
pending on  the  circumstances. 

Second,  the  exclusive  use  of  the  tax  code 
mechanism  may  permit  additional  state  leg- 
islation in  the  field — which  could  lead  to  du- 
plicating— or  even  conflicting — pension  regu- 
lation at  the  federal  and  state  levels. 

Third,  It  is  not  the  greater  effectiveness  of 
the  IRS  but  rather  anxiety  over  administra- 
tion by  the  Labor  Department  of  new  pen- 
sion laws  which  creates  the  impetus  for  put- 
ting IRS  in  charge  of  pension  reform  legis- 
lation. 
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There  are  literally  hundreds  of  examples 
that  oould  be  given  that  would  demonstrate 
the  comparative  Inflexibility  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  as  an  enforcement  mechanism 
but  here  are  two,  the  first  illustrating  over- 
kill and  the  second  Indicating  Ineffectiveness. 
Example  #1  (overkill) :  An  employee  par- 
ticipating in  a  nationwide  multiemployer 
pension  plan  wltli  more  than  1000  contribut- 
ing employers,  complains  that  the  trustees 
of  the  plan  have  Improperly  applied  the 
vestlng-ellglbUlty  standards  and  disqualified 
him  for  vested  pension  rights.  IRS  Investi- 
gates the  complaint  and  cotLfirms  Its  validity 
under  law.  llie  trustees  of  the  plan  disagree 
and  refuse  to  qualify  the  participant  for  a 
vested  pension.  IRS  then  disqualifies  the 
plan  with  the  following  consequences:  con- 
tributions of  over  1000  employers  to  the  pen- 
sion fund  are  no  longer  tax  deductible,  the 
Income  from  the  trust  is  no  longer  tax  free, 
.  and  any  employer  contributions  that  are 
made  are  taxable  to  the  employees — in  short, 
the  operations  of  a  nationwide  pension  plan 
are  brought  to  a  standstill  over  a  complaint 
Involving  a  single  employee. 

Example  #2  (ineffectiveness) :  A  company 
going  out  of  business  terminates  the  pension 
plan.  The  participants  complain  to  IRS  that 
the  assets  of  the  trust  were  distributed  In- 
equitably and  In  violation  of  the  prorities 
established  by  statute.  IRS  cannot  disqualify 
a  terminated  plan  nor  can  it  retroactively 
disallow  deductions  for  prior  years  of  plan 
quallflcatlon  since  the  company  is  no  longer 
In  existence.  The  beneficiaries  may  have  a 
cause  of  action  under  stAte  law  but  may  also 
lack  the  resources  to  bring  such  an  action. 
Result — the  violation  Is  not  remedied. 

Bath  of  the  deficiencies  described  above 
with  respect  to  an  IRS  approach  are  more 
suitably  handled  under  the  WllUams-Javlts 
bin.  In  the  first  example,  the  tax  status  of  a 
multiemployer  plan  would  not  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  misapplication  of  law  to  a 
single  worker.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  would 
enforce  the  participant's  rights  In  court.  In 
the  second  example,  the  Secretary  could, 
through  court  action,  compel  the  plan  trus- 
tee to  redistribute  the  plan  assets  in  accord- 
ance with  the  governing  statutory  priori- 
ties. 

I  also  have  serious  doubts  as  to  whether 
incorporating  pension  reform  standards  In 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  would  prevent 
the  States  from  legislating  further  In  the 
field  through  additions  to  their  banking. 
Insurance  or  securities  laws  or  by  some  In- 
dependent enactment.  There  are  bills  con- 
cerning pension  reform  standards  already 
pending  in  several  state  legislatures,  and  at 
least  one  state — New  Jersey — has  passed  a 
pension  law  regulating  pension  funds  of 
companies  that  remove  themselves  from  the 
l<Bal  jurisdiction. 

TTiere  ought  to  be  a  uniform  national  set 
of  standards  for  private  pension  plans  so  as 
to  avoid  unnecessary  regulation  at  both  the 
Federal  and  State  levels.  The  WUllams- 
Javits  bUl,  with  minor  exceptions,  preempts 
the  States  from  regulating  the  subjects  cov- 
ered by  the  bill.  The  question  is  whether  a 
slmUar  objective  can  be  reached  by  exclu- 
sive reliance  on  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
My  staff  Is  currently  engaged  In  legal  re- 
search on  this  subject  and  I  would  be  pleased 
to  share  the  results  of  that  research  with 
this  Subcommittee. 

The  IRS  has  developed  substantial  ex- 
pertise concerning  pension  plans  under  the 
tax  qualification  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  The  Labor  Department  has 
developed  substantial  expertise  on  pension 
plans  under  the  reporting  and  disclosure 
provisions  of  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
cisclosurc  Act  as  well  as  under  seven  other 
labor  laws  It  administers  which  regulate 
some  Incidents  of  pension  plans. 

I  do  not  profess  to  know  whether  the  ex- 
pertise of  the  IRS  outweighs  the  expertise 
of  the  Labor  Department.  What  Is  more  Im- 
portant, In  my  judgment.  Is  whether  a  law 


for  safeguarding  the  Interests  of  workers  In 
private  pension  plans  should  be  given  to  an 
agency  whose  primary  Interest  Is  tax  collec- 
tion and  whose  primary  means  of  enforce- 
ment Is  removal  of  tax  privileges  (or,  if  we 
were  to  adopt  Senator  Bentsen's  bill,  the  im- 
position of  additional  tax  penalties). 

Even  If  more  adequate  enforcenjfiut 
powers  were  given  to  IRS  for  purpose?  of 
protecting  workers'  pension  rights,  there  Is 
still  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  the 
prhnary  Interest  of  IRS  In  tax  collection 
would  not  displace  effective  protection  for 
beneficiaries  or  result  in  undue  disruption 


of  IRS's  ^traditional  role.  In  this  regard,  a 
recent  editorial  In  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
notes: 

"Ideally,  IRS  should  be  kept  strictly  to  Its 
statutory  function  of  tax-collecting,  and  In 
all  other  respects  be  allowed  to  keep  as  low 
a  political  profile  as  possible.  The  greater  the 
extent  to  which  It  Is  detoured  into  other 
fields  of  action — such  as  the  enforcement  of 
Phase  Two  and  Phase  Three  of  price  con- 
trols— the  more  prominent  Its  profile  be- 
comes and  the  less  effective  it  is  likely  to  be- 
come in  Its  own  theater. 

"After  all,  when  a  taxpayer  is  called  In  to 
discuss  problems  that  have  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  IRS,  he  ought  to  be  confident  that 
the  agency  he  is  dealing  with  Is  Interested 
solely  in  his  tax  liability,  not  in  the  manner 
In  which  he  has  (or  has  not)  conformed  to 
price  controls  or  in  the  viability  of  his  com- 
pany pension  plans,  or  anything  else.  This 
Is — or  should  be — as  important  as  the  sepa- 
ration between  church  and  state  in  the 
American  Constitution." 

Indeed,  I  believe  that  the  professionals  in 
IRS  nnd  Treasury  also  have  serious  reserva- 
tions about  this  matter.  I  have  with  me  today 
a  copy  of  the  draft  bill  which  a  Joint  Treas- 
urj'-Labor  Department  Task  Force  drafted 
and  which  was  submitted  for  clearance  to 
the  White  House  In  April.  This  draft  bill 
would  have  established  mandatory  funding 
and  fiduciary  standards  and  a  program  of 
Federal  reinsurance,  and  Is  similar  in  num- 
ber of  Important  respects  to  the  approach 
taken  in  the  WUliams-Javits  bill. 

As  we  know,  the  White  House  did  not  ac- 
cept the  bill — and  certainly  that  Is  Its  right 
and  prerogative.  However,  what  I  find  par- 
ticularly Interesting  about  the  Task  Force 
bin — and  I  emphasize  this— Is  that  admin- 
istration and  enforcement  of  the  funding  and 
reinsurance  provisions  were  turned  over  to 
the  Labor  Department.  Apparently,  the  ex- 
perts in  both  the  Treasury  and  Labor  Depart- 
ments concluded  that  this  approach  would 
be  the  most  effective. 

Accordingly,  while  I  have  no  doubt  that 
many  arguments  can  be  advanced  for  en- 
trusting new  pension  reform  standards  to  the 
IRS,  the  heart  of  the  problem  Is  that  there 
Is  anxiety  that  the  Labor  Department,  If 
entrusted  with  this  responsibility,  would  not 
act  objectively  but  would  favor  the  Interests 
of  organized  labor. 

I  don't  believe  this  would  be  the  case,  and 
I  have  seen  no  serious  evidence  that  sup- 
ports this  proposition.  In  any  event,  the 
argument  that  the  Labor  Department  Is  the 
wrong  place  does  not  make  the  Treasury  De- 
partment the  right  place.  There  are  other 
viable  alternatives,  such  as  the  independent 
commission  approach,  which  I  cnlglnally 
espoused. 

The  Important  thing  is  that  the  agency 
selected  be  unencumbered  with  other  po- 
tentially conflicting  missions,  and  that  It  be 
given  the  tools  to  do  an  effective  job.  If  we 
are  to  make  pension  reform  legislation  work 
In  the  Interests  of  35  mUllon  workers,  we 
cannot  afford  to  do  less. 


The  substantive  standards  of  effective  private 

pension  reform 

A  Vesting 

The  WUUams-Javlts  bill  provides  a  vesting 

formula  which  gives  a  worker  a  30%  vested 


right  after  8  years  of  service.  Increasing  by 
10%  each  year  thereafter,  untU  100%  vesting 
Is  reached  with  the  completion  of  15  years  of 
service.  Further,  the  WUliams-Javits  bill 
gives  workers  vested  benefit  credit  for  aU 
service  performed  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  law. 

Senator  Bentsen's  bin  (S.  1179)  provides  a 
vesting  formula  which  gives  a  worker  a  25% 
vested  right  after  5  years  of  service,  Increas- 
ing by  b'^/c  each  year  thereafter,  untU  100% 
vesting  Is  reached  with  the  completion  of  20 
workers  who  are  45  years  old,  vested  benefit 
years  of  service.  Senator  Bentsen's  bill  gives 
credit  for  service  prior  to  the  law. 

Senator  Griffin's  bin  (S.  75)  provides  vest- 
ing of  100%  after  10  years  of  service  with 
credit  for  service  prior  to  the  bill. 

Finally,  Senator  Curtis's  bill  (S.  1631).  the 
Administration's  proposal,  provides  for  50% 
vesting  when  a  plan  patldpant's  age  and 
service  add  up  to  50  and  100%  vesting  within 
5  years  thereafter.  The  so-called  "Rule  of  50" 
is  prospective  only  in  application;  no  credit 
is  given  for  service  performed  for  the  em- 
ployer prior  to  the  law. 

Of  these  four  proposals,  all  but  the  Ad- 
ministration's incorporates  the  two  princi- 
ples which  I  regard  as  Indispensable  to  an 
effective  and  meaningful  vestmg  standard, 
lliese  two  principles  are:  first,  a  federal 
vesting  standard  should  be  based  on  length 
or  service  only  l.e.  the  standard  should  be 
age-neutral;  the  second,  some  form  of  credit 
shcriild  t>e  given  for  service  rendered  prior 
to  the  law  m  order  to  protect  adequately  the 
interests  of  this  generation  of  older  workers. 
The  Admlnisiration's  "Rule  of  60"  Is  the 
least  acceptable.  I  believe  that  it  wiU  exacer- 
bate age  discrimination  In  hiring.  In  a  recent 
speech,  former  Secretary  of  Labor  James  D. 
Hodgson  stated: 

"I  worry  that  the  Rule  of  50  might  weU 
cripple  job  opportunities  for  some  older  work- 
ers. It  could  work  like  this.  An  employer  has 
two  Job  candidates,  one  age  35  and  one  age 
45.  He  knows  the  latter  would  vest  in  only 
three  years  while  he  would  have  no  obliga- 
tion to  the  former  for  eight  years.  In  such 
circumstances  the  temptation  to  hire  the 
former  seems  considerable  to  me."* 

The  Rule  of  50  also  deprives  a  worker  of 
credit  for  his  early  years  of  hard  work,  and 
this  also  seems  Inequitable. 

In  general.  I  prefer  the  graded  approach  to 
vesting  used  in  the  Wmiams-Javits  bUl  and 
the  Bentsen  bill  since  It  tends  to  avoid  the 
"all  or  nothing"  result  for  the  worker  who  Is 
severed  from  employment  just  prior  to  the 
year  when  vesting  is  applicable.  However,  we 
permit  100%  vesting  at  the  end  of  10  years 
under  the  Willlams-Javlts  bill  where  It  can 
be  shown  to  be  as  equitable;  whUe  the  Bent- 
sen  bUl  does  not  provide  such  an  alternative. 
I  am  opposed  strongly  to  the  Idea  that  has 
been  advanced   in   these   hearings  that  the 
law  ought  to  permit  employers  to  choose  be- 
tween the  four  vesting  alternatives  that  have 
been   advanced.    Aside    from    the   fact   that 
many  might  choose  the  Rule  of  50 — which 
I  regard  as  inadequate — there  ought  to  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  a  single  basic  standard. 
The  law  ought  to  teU  the  worker  what  he 
Is  gomg  to  get,  and  when  he  Is  going  to  get  It. 
and  there  should  not  be  any  wide  variation 
In  achieving  vested  pension  rights  If  work- 
ers are  to  be  convmced  that  they  are  being 
treated  fairly. 

B.     FtTNDING 

Both  the  Willlams-Javlts  bill  and  the 
Bentsen  bill  provide  for  the  funding  of  all 
unfunded  pension  liabilities  over  a  thirty 
year  period.  By  way  of  contrast  the  Admm- 
Istratlon's  bill  calls  for  the  funding  of  the 
unfunded  vested  liabUltles  at  the  rate  of  5% 
of  the  liabilities  existing  during  the  year. 
Thus,  under  the  Administration's  bUl,  there 
Is  no  target  period  during  which  all  un- 
funded Tested  Uabllltles  must  be  fully 
funded. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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The  major  difference  between  the  WU- 
liams-Javlts  bill  and  the  Bentsen  bill  In  con- 
nection with  funding  Is  a  difference  In  treat- 
ment for  "experience  deficiencies"  caused  by 
actuarial  error.  Under  the  Wllllams-Javlts 
bill,  experience  deficiencies  must  be  funded 
over  a  five  year  period  unless  the  employer 
Is  not  financially  able  to  make  the  payment, 
in  which  event  he  may  obtain  an  additional 
five  year  period  to  fund  the  deficiency.  Un- 
der the  Bentsen  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  ex- 
perience deficiencies  can  be  fimded  for  the 
remaining  working  period  of  the  workers — 
which  could  be  as  long  as  another  thirty 
years. 

The  Willlams-Javits  approach  on  experi- 
ence deficiencies  Is  to  be  preferred  because  It 
protects  more  adequately  the  federal  rein- 
surance program  against  the  possibility  of 
pension  plan  liabilities  being  shifted  unnec- 
essarily to  the  Insurance  program  due  to 
actuarial  mistake.  Actuarial  practice  Is  not 
an  exact  science,  and  it  is  all  too  possible  that 
underestimated  liabilities  would  be  cranked 
into  the  cost  of  reinsurance  despite  the  fact 
that  the  employer  has  the  means  to  fund 
these  deficiencies  more  quickly. 

The  Administration's  formula  for  funding 
is  the  least  preferable  becaxisc  it  has  no  fixed 
target  date  when  full  funding  of  vested  lia- 
bilities must  be  completed  and  also  be- 
c.-iuse  It  is  unenforceable.  It  Is  least  pref- 
erable because  this  is  the  slowest  method 
of  funding  that  has  been  proposed  and  Is 
even  Inconsistent  with  Accounting  Opinion 
irS.  as  the  American  Institute  of  Certified 
Public  Accountants  confirmed  in  testimony 
before  this  Subcommittee  on  May  22nd. 

The  Administration's  funding  standard — 
weak  as  It  Is — Is  unenforceable  because  In 
the  event  of  the  failure  to  make  the  5"r  con- 
tribution the  only  sanction  Is  that  all  em- 
ployees would  vest  In  contributions  made 
to  the  plan  up  to  that  point.  If  no  contri- 
butions have  been  made,  the  employees  vest 
In  nothing.  Also,  the  Administration's  bill 
does  not  resolve  the  status  of  the  plan  If 
the  year  after  a  failure  to  make  the  required 
contribution  the  employer  gets  back  on  the 
track  and  begins  to  fund  In  compliance  with 
the  bill.  Do  all  the  employees  who  previously 
became  vested  then  become  unvested?  Do 
they  continue  to  be  vested  in  the  new  con- 
tributions made  by  the  employer?  The  bill 
is  quite  deficient  In  these  areas. 

C.    PLAN    TERMINATION    INSURANCE 

Tliere  Is  no  more  vital  need  In  pension 
reform  than  a  program  of  federal  plan  ter- 
mination Insurance. 

When  Congress  enacts  a  law  which  con- 
tains requirements  for  vesting  It  will  gen- 
erate new  expectations  and  bring  into  being 
new  rights.  It  will  be  the  law  that  fixes  the 
worker's  pension  rights  and  not  Just  the 
pension  plan.  How  are  we  going  to  answer 
those  who  will  continue  to  lose  their  pensions 
as  a  result  of  plan  termination,  after  we  In 
the  Congress  have  enacted  a  law  which  gave 
them  those  rights?  Only  a  program  of  plan 
termination  Insurance,  as  proposed  In  the 
Williama-Javlts  bill  or  in  the  Bentsen  bill, 
will  assure  that  the  statutory  rights  that 
Congress  has  enacted  will  be  adequately 
protected. 

I  recognize  that  we  are  breaking  new 
groiuid  here  and  that  as  one  witness  has 
put  it:  "we  are  changing  the  rules  of  the 
game ".  So  because  this  Is  an  Innovative 
program,  concern  Is  being  expre-ssed  from  a 
number  of  quarters  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
reinsurance.  They  are  the  same  kind  of 
concerns  that  were  expressed  when  the  fed- 
eral insurance  for  bank  deposits  was  first 
proposed,  and  it  should  be  recalled  that, 
originally,  that  type  of  insurance  was  op- 
posed— and  opposed  vigorously — by  the 
banking  community. 

These  government  insurance  programs 
have  been  highly  successful.  They  restored 
and  promoted  confidence  In  private  Institu- 
tions and  contributed  greatly  to  the  growth 


and  expansion  of  these  institutions.  The 
same  is  true  of  federal  pension  reinsurance. 
We  should  not,  and  must  not  wait  for  an- 
other catastrophe — such  as  the  Studebaker 
closing  In  1963 — In  order  to  protect  pension 
rights  of  a  generation  of  beneficiaries. 

D.  PORTABILrTY 

The  Wllllams-Javits  blU  establishes  a  fed- 
eral clearinghouse  fund  In  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  promote  on  a  voluntary  basis  the 
transfer  of  vested  pension  credits  from  one 
plan  to  another  as  a  worker  changes  Jobs. 
The  Bentsen  bill  would  permit  the  tax-free 
transfer  of  vested  pension  credits  from  plan 
to  plan  without  establishing  a  federal  clear- 
inghouse. The  Administration  also  claims 
that  the  liberalized  tax  treatment  It  proposes 
for  lump-sum  distributions  from  pension 
plans  could  also  encourage  portability. 

There  Is  much  to  be  said  In  favor  of  either 
the  Wllllams-Javits  approach  or  the  Bentsen 
approach.  Senator  Bentsen's  bill  Is  based 
upon  the  experience  in  Canada  where  both 
tax-free  transfers  of  vested  credits  were  au- 
thorized as  well  as  the  establishment  of  a 
clearinghouse  mechanism.  Apparently  the 
clearinghouse  mechanism  has  never  been 
utilized  in  Canada.  The  advantage  to  the 
WUliams-Javits  proposal  Is  that  it  would 
centralize  record  keeping  and  relieve  em- 
ployers of  these  burdens  and  also  would  pro- 
vide a  mechanism  which  could  ultimately 
serve  as  a  type  of  pension  bank  for  universal 
portability.  There  may  be  merit  to  trying 
both  the  Wllllams-Javlts  approach  as  well 
as  the  Bentsen  approach  since  there  Is  no  In- 
herent conflict  between  the  two. 

E.  riDtrClARY   STANDARDS 

There  is  a  consensus  that  additional  fed- 
eral fiduciary  standards  for  pension  fund 
administrators  are  required.  Both  the  WU- 
liams-Javits bill  and  a  separate  Administra- 
tion proposal  (S.  1557)  would  establish  pro- 
tection against  fund  abuse  and  conflicts  of 
lnt?rest.  Both  bills  amend  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  and  would 
charge  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with  responsi- 
bility for  administering  and  enforcing  the 
fiduciary  standards. 

S.  1631,  however,  wovild  also  incorporate 
the  new  fiduciary  standards  into  the  "pro- 
hibited transactions"  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  and  would  hnpose  tax 
penalties  for  a  breach  of  trust. 

The  Inherent  disadvantage  of  this  ap- 
proach— or  any  approach  that  seeks  to  curb 
fiduciary  abuse  by  removal  of  tax  privileges 
or  Imposition  of  tax  penalties — Is  that  It  is 
the  participants  who  bear  the  brunt  of  tax 
sanctions.  If  the  plan's  tax  qualification  is 
withdrawn  because  of  some  abuse  by  a  trus- 
tee, the  employer  may  very  well  terminate 
the  plan  to  the  detriment  of  the  partici- 
pants. If  tax  penalties  are  Imposed  for  breach 
of  trust  there  may  be  less  money  available  to 
pay  pension  benefits.  Tax  sanctions  are  not 
effective  In  this  area  because  they  are  only 
imposed  after  the  breach  of  trust  has  oc- 
curred. Under  the  Wllllams-Javlts  bill,  steps 
can  be  taken  to  prevent  as  well  as  redress 
breaches  of  trust. 

Although  consistency  between  the  "pro- 
hibited transactions"  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  and  the  new  fiduciary 
standards  bill  might  seem  desirable,  this  con- 
sistency Is  designed  more  In  the  interests  of 
symmetry  than  practicality.  Insofar  as  the 
"prohibited  transactions"  provision  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  Is  dupllcatory  or  In- 
consistent with  the  fiduciary  standards  of 
the  Wllllams-Javlts  bill,  I  recommend  that  It 
be  repealed. 

lit 
Further  tax  inceritives  to  encourage  the  ex- 
pansion of  private  pc7ision  coverage 

In  order  to  encourage  the  further  expan- 
sion of  private  pension  coverage,  I  support. 
In  general,  the  Administration  proposal  for 
permitting  individual  employees  to  deduct 
from  taxable  income  an  amount  equal  to  20 


percent  of  earned  Income  or  $1500,  whichever 
is  less,  for  annual  contributions  to  individual 
retirement  funds  or  company  funds.  I  am  la 
favor  of  increasing  tax  deductions  for  contri- 
butions to  plans  covering  the  self-employed 
and  their  employees  also.  Although  I  feel  the 
deduction  for  the  employed  and  the  self- 
employed  should  be  the  same.  I  believe  that 
Senator  Bentsen's  proposal  for  a  tax  credit 
In  addition  to  a  tax  deduction  for  the  em- 
ployees contribution  to  an  individual  retire- 
ment plan  or  a  company  plan  Is  a  good  one 
and  should  be  supported  because  It  would 
more  adequately  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
Administration's  proposal  to  lower  paid 
employees. 

Nevertheless,  It  seems  to  me  that  the  major 
obstacle  to  widespread  employee  utilization 
of  these  advantages  Is  the  fact  that  they  rely 
on  specific  tax  deductions  and  credits.  The 
majority  of  employees  the  Administration 
and  Senator  Bentsen  are  attempting  to  reach 
with  these  tax  Incentive  proposals  do  not 
itemize  tax  deductions  but  rather  use  the 
standard  deduction.  Accordingly,  It  is  un- 
likely that  many  employees  will  take  advan- 
tage of  these  proposed  benefits  unless  some 
method  Is  found  to  simplify  the  tax  reporting 
responsibilities  to  the  Interiyl  Revenue 
Service. 

In  addition,  I  believe  that  special  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  establishing  a  tax 
credit  for  small  businessmen  which  would 
encourage  them  to  establish  or  participate 
in  pooled  pension  fund  plans.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  employers  without 
private  pension  plans  are  In  the  small  busi- 
ness sector. 

Finally,  should  the  Finance  Committee 
wish  to  report  separately  the  tax  incentive 
proposals — which  clearly  belong  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code — from  the  pension  re- 
form proposals  of  the  Wllllams-Javlts  bill  I 
could  see  no  objection. 

CONCLUSION 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Congress  can 
develop  a  fair,  feasible  and  efficient  system 
of  private  pension  plan  regulation.  And  un- 
der that  kind  of  regulation,  private  plans 
win  develop  even  more  rapidly  than  In  the 
past  because  we  will  have  assured  to  the 
beneficiaries  that  pension  promises  are  kept 
and  reasonable  expectations  built  upon  those 
promises  are  not  disappointed. 

The  legislation  will  be  better — fairer,  more 
feasible,  more  efficient — if  we  work  it  out  in 
the  bipartisan  manner  which  has  character- 
ized its  progress  to  date — and  if  we  keep  the 
interests  of  35  mUllon  workers  uppermost  In 
our  minds. 

This  is  historic  legislation.  It  breaks  new 
ground  and  recognizes  that  not  since  the 
enactment  of  Social  Security  has  there  been 
such  a  welling-up  of  public  interest  In  as- 
suring more  adequate  retirement  security 
through  reform  of  the  private  pension  plans. 
In  response  to  inquiries  I  made  In  New  York 
Just  two  weeks  ago,  I  have  received  over 
20.000  letters  of  support  for  prompt  enact- 
ment of  the  Wllllams-Javlts  bill — and  that 
Is  Just  in  a  two  week  period ! 

The  one  thing  above  all  else  that  we  must 
assure  is  that  the  legislative  remedies  we 
enact  are  real  and  not  Illusory.  There  has 
been  enough  dlsappohitment  In  this  field. 
Let  us  put  that  disappointment  and  frustra- 
tion to  an  end,  and  let  us  do  it  this  year. 

FOOTNOTES 

» Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Investiga- 
tion, Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Welfare  and  Pension  Funds  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  U.S.  Senate, 
Part  3,  84th  Congress,  1st  Sess.,  July  20,  1955, 
p.  847. 

-  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Investigation, 
Final  Report,  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  by  its  Subcommit- 
tee on  Welfare  and  Pension  Funds,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, 84th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (April  1956). 
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Rights,  59  Col.  Law  Rev.  96  (Jan.  1959)  «t 
105.  Regulations  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  and  Taft-Hartley  Act  have  "some  Impact 
on  the  plans,  but  have  failed  to  be  effective 
sources  of  regulation,  In  large  part  because 
their  concern  with  the  benefit  plans  has  been 
incidental  to  other  purposes."  See  also  45 
Minn.  Law  Rev.  575  at  607. 

*  Private  Pensions  and  Public  Policy,  Re- 
marks by  James  D.  Hodgson,  First  Annual 
Pension  and  Profit  Sharing  Conference,  Sutro 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  CalUornia,  April  18, 
1973. 

Appendix 
correspondence  involving  loss  op  pension 

by  robert  e.  pratt,  httdson,  n.y.   12534 

June   6,   1969. 
summary  of  pertinent  points  op  cifford- 

wood,  inc.  employee  retirement  plans 

Normal  retirement  date  Is  after  an  em- 
ployee has  reached  the  age  of  65. 

The  current  monthly  retirement  allowance 
is  $1.75  per  month  per  year  of  Credited  Serv- 
ice commencing  with  the  first  day  of  the 
month  following  the  date  of  retirement. 

Recent  changes  which  clarify  and  improve 
the  benefits  are  as  follows: 

( 1 )  A  member  shall  be  retired  on  a  Normal 
Retirement  Allowance  upon  reaching  his 
Normal  Retirement  Date,  provided  that  on 
such  date  he  has  ten  or  more  years  of  Credit- 
ed Service. 

(2)  Any  Member,  upon  ceasing  to  be  an 
Employee  for  any  cause  other  than  death 
or  retirement  under  the  Plan,  if  he  has  com- 
pleted 10  or  more  years  of  Credited  Service, 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  Retirement  Allowance 
commencing  at  his  Normal  Retirement  Date. 
The  amount  of  such  Retirement  Allowance 
shall  be  the  amount  accrued  to  the  Em- 
ploye's date  of  termination  of  employment. 

(3)  The  Normal  Retirement  Allowance 
shall  be  a  monthly  amount  equal  to  $2.00 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  of  his 
Credited  Service,  effective  April  15, 1971. 

All  other  terms  of  the  Retirement  Plans 
remain  unaltered.  Any  employee  desiring 
further  Information  regarding  the  Retire- 
aient  Plan  may  obtain  it  by  contacting  the 
Manager  of  Manufacturing  or  Supervisor  of 
General  Accounting,  with  whom  a  copy  of 
the  amended  retirement  plans  Is  on  file. 
G.  W.  DnrnircH, 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 

GiFFORD-WooD,  Inc., 
Hudson,  N.Y.,  October  23, 1970. 
Mr.  ROBERT  E.  Pratt, 
Hudson,  N.Y. 

Dear  Bob:  It  1b  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
congratulate  you  on  your  forty-seventh  year 
with  Glfford-Wood.  This  is  indeed  a  fine 
record,  not  often  attained.  May  you  enjoy 
many  more  pleasant  years  with  otir  firm. 
Sincerely, 

C.  F.  Stephenson,  President. 

GiPPORD-WOOD, 

A  Columbia  Precision  Co., 
Wilmington,  Mass.,  October  27, 1972. 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Pratt, 
Hudson,  N.Y. 

Dear  Bob:  Received  your  letter  last  week, 
and  it  was  certainly  nice  to  hear  from  you. 

Reaching  retirement  age  is  an  accomplish- 
ment, and  I  hope  you  find  the  opportunity 
to  enjoy  your  years  of  retirement.  Bob,  I 
am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  are  not  receiving 
a  pension.  The  problem  is  a  complicated  one 
and  Involves  the  fact  that  Glfford-Wood  is 
no  longer  a  separate  company,  but  Is  a 
predecessor  to  another  corporation.  Please 
be  assured,  though,  that  Mr.  Loehr  is  in- 
vestigating aU  the  facts  relative  to  retire- 
ment with  our  retirement  principal.  You 
should  hear  from  him  shortly — be  patient  a 
little  longer. 

We  enjoyed  many  good  years  together  at 
Glfford-Wood,  but  as  is  the  case  so  often, 
we  must  look  ahead  not  back. 


If  you  are  ever  over  this  way,  please  drop 
In  for  a  visit. 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.  E.  Adams, 
VUse  President,  Research  &  Develop- 
ment. 4 

GrPFORD-WOOD, 

A  Columbia  Precision  Co. 
Wilmington,  Mass.,  November  29, 1972. 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Pratt, 
Hudson,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Pratt:  I  am  sorry  to  advise  you 
that  when  the  Glfford-Wood  Salaried  Em- 
ployee's Retirement  Plan  terminated  on  June 
30,  1972,  the  Plans'  assets  were  only  sufficient 
to  provide  annuities  for  those  employees  who 
then  had  reached  the  normal  retirement  age 
of  sixty-five  years.  As  a  result,  you  will  not 
be  able  to  receive  an  annuity  under  the  Plan. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Herbert  F.  Loehr, 
Vice-president,  Finance. 

Hudson,  N.Y.,  November  28,  1972. 
National  Commercial  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 
Albany,  N.Y. 
Attn.    Mr.    Alfonse    Meccariello,    Assistant 

Manager,  Trust  Division. 
Re:  40-034134 — Glfford-Wood  Co.  Salaried 
Employees  Retirement  Plan. 
Gentlemen:  As  your  Bank  was  a  former 
distributor  of  checks  to  retired  employees  of 
Glfford-Wood  Co.  under  the  above  plan, 
may  I  ask  your  opinion  regarding  refusal  of 
Greer  Industries  who  took  over  Glfford-Wood 
Co.  to  put  me  on  the  list  to  receive  a  pension 
check,  the  same  as  other  former  retired  em- 
ployees of  Glfford-Wood  Co. 

In  August  of  1971  I  was  under  lay-off  until 
negotiations  were  consimimated  regarding  a 
sizable  contract.  However,  I  was  never 
recalled  to  work  in  the  Engineering  Depart- 
ment. 

On  September  11,  1972,  I  reached  my  65th 
birthday  and,  naturally,  hoped  to  receive 
word  of  my  ellglbUlty  for  pension,  after  48 
years  of  service  In  the  employ  of  Glfford- 
Wood  Co. 

I  wrote  to  Greer  Industries  about  a  month 
ago  and  my  letter  was  never  answered  until 
November  25,  when  I  received  notification 
that  my  pension  check  would  not  be  forth- 
coming, as  my  name  would  not  be  placed 
on  the  list  with  the  other  employees. 

You,  of  course,  are  not  obligated  to  reply 
to  this  letter  as  you  are  no  longer  identified 
with  the  Pension  Plan  in  question.  However, 
1  would  greatly  appreciate  your  review  of  the 
situation  regarding  the  awarding  of  this 
pension  to  me.  Or,  if  there  is  no  redress  on  my 
part  and  I  wUl  have  to  abide  by  their  decision 
to  deny  me  this  compensation  in  the  form 
of  a  pension  after  my  long  years  of  service. 
Please  overlook  my  audacity  In  addressing 
this  letter  to  you,  but  I  was  quite  shaken  up 
on  being  advised  this  income  on  which  I  have 
been  planning  for  living  expenses,  etc.  would 
be  denied  to  me. 

Very  truly  yotirs, 

Robert  B.  Pratt. 

National  Commercial  Bank 

and  trust  Co., 
Albany,  N.Y.,  December  1,  1972. 
Re:  40-034134  Oifford  Wood  Company  Sala- 
ried Employees  Retirement  Plan. 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Pratt, 
Hudson,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Pratt:  I  received  your  letter  of 
November  28,  1972  which  was  directed  to 
Mr.  Meccariello.  As  you  know,  this  bank  is 
no  longer  trustee  for  the  above  plan. 

We  do  not  feel  that  we  can  give  an  opinion 
concerning  the  decision  made  by  Greer  In- 
dustries. However,  we  suggest  that  you  con- 
tact your  attorney,  who  should  deal  directly 
with  Greer  Industries  if  you  wish  to  con- 
tinue to  pursue  this  matter  any  fvirther. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Richard  E.  Richtkr, 
Assistant  Trust  Officer,  Trust  Division. 


Hudson,  N.T.,  January  II,  1973. 
The  Travelers, 
One  Tower  Square, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Attention:  L.  A.  &  Gr.,  Claim  Department 
Group  Annuity  Unit — 3  WS. 
Gentlemen:  As  your  company  (The 
Travelers)  is  now  Trustee  of  the  Glfford- 
Wood,  Inc.  Retirement  Plan  (salaried  em- 
ployees) and  in  turn  is  issuing  the  monthly 
pension  checks  to  those  retired  people  from 
Glfford-Wood  who  are  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fits, I  wish  to  submit  the  following: 

I  was  laid  off  (retired)  from  Glfford-Wood 
In  August  1971  due  to  poor  business  con- 
ditions. In  the  meantime,  the  company  was 
sold  to  Greer  Industries  In  June  1972. 

On  September  11,  1972  I  reached  my  65th 
birthday,  but  was  never  notified  as  to  the 
status  of  my  pension. 

I  have  a  record  of  47  years  of  actual  serv- 
ice with  Glfford-Wood  from  1923  to  1971 
and  Glfford-Wood  has  all  this  Information. 
I  have  written  letters  to  personnel  of  the 
company  who  are  In  a  position  to  give  me 
some  positive  Information  regarding  the  rea- 
son why  I  am  not  receiving  my  benefits  un- 
der the  pension  plan. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copv  of  a  letter  dated 
November  20,  1972,  in  answer  to  my  letter 
regarding  my  pension.  This  letter  was  signed 
by  Mr.  Herbert  P.  Loehr,  Vice-President, 
Finance.  I  know  that  there  must  be  a  lot  of 
Information  and  a  more  concrete  explana- 
tion than  what  is  spelled  out  in  this  letter  to 
me. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Glfford-Wood 
Retirement  Plan  from  Its  beginning.  It  seems 
that  I  must  have  accumulated  quite  a  sum 
from  my  services  and  should  receive  any 
Just  benefits.  I  cannot  understand  how  I 
can  be  completely  cut  off  from  any  annuity 
under  the  Plan. 

You,  of  course,  are  not  obligated  to  reply 
to  this  letter.  However,  I  would  greatly  ap- 
preciate your  review  of  the  situation  re- 
girding  the  awarding  of  the  pension  to  me. 
Or,  if  I  have  no  redress  and  will  have  to 
abide  by  Mr.  Herbert  Loehr's  decision  to 
deny  me  my  Just  and  due  compensation  l:i 
the  form  of  a  pteusion  for  my  services. 

Please  overlook  my  audacity  in  addressing 

this  letter  to  you,  but  I  was  quite  shaken 

up   being  advised   this   income   on   which   I 

have  been  planning  for  living  expenses,  etc. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  E.  Pratt. 
P.S.  Enclosed  Is  copy  of  the  original  plan 
in  part  dated  AprU  15,  1971  Indicating  a 
change  in  the  normal  retirement  allowance 
which  Is  self-explanatory  and  may  be  of 
some  help  In  solving  my  dilemma. 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Co., 
Hartford,  Conn.,  January  IS,  1973. 
Re  Group  Annuity  Contract  GR-2056. 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Pratt, 
Hudson,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Pratt:  I  have  reviewed  your  letter 
of  January  11,  1973  and  attachments.  I  have 
also  reviewed  the  Retirement  Plan  for  Sala- 
ried Employees  of  Glfford-Wood.  As  the  Plan 
stands  as  a  legal  document,  qualified  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  discontinuance 
falls  within  approved  guidelines.  Unfortu- 
nately you  are  one  of  the  former  employees 
who  Is  not  entitled  to  a  benefit.  Had  you 
already  attained  age  65  on  June  30,  1972,  you 
would  have  been  eligible  for  some  annuity. 

I  think  that  a  clarification  of  The  Travelers 
Involvement  is  in  order.  The  Travelers  is  not 
the  Trustee  of  this  Plan  as  noted  in  the  first 
line  of  your  letter.  We  have  merely  contracted 
with  Glfford-Wood  to  disburse  the  monthly 
annuity  payments  they  advised  us  to  make. 
We  hold  the  money  and  guarantee  that  we 
will  administer  the  payments. 

As  an  employee  of  The  Travelers  I  can 
only  advise  you  that  you  are  not  one  of  the 
employees  who  we  were  contracted  to  make 
annuity  payments  to.  Also,  I  can  advise  you 
that  from  the  documents  that  were  sent  to 
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me.  the  company  acted  within  IKS  guidelines 
111  disbursing  the  funds  of  the  Pension  Plan 
when  It  discontinued. 

I  hope  that  this  letter  clarifies  the  Involve- 
ment of  The  Travelers  in  this  situation. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  J.  Rzasa, 
VndcrwTiter,  Croup  Pension  Division. 

Mb.  Phatt:  On  an  unofBclal  basis  I  might 
suggest  that  you  contact  your  Senator  who 
has  been  very  active  In  this  area  recently, 
Mr.  Javits.  Tlie  company  has  no  legal  obliga- 
tion to  you  but  there  is  definitely  a  question 
of  the  morality  of  choosing  6-30-72  as  the 
cutoff  date  or  of  not  offering  you  something 
for  your  47  years  of  service.  Hopefully  the 
Senator  would  contact  Glfford-Wood  regard- 
ing the  situation. 

J.  Rzasa. 

State  of  New  York, 
Department  of  Law, 

February  26, 1973. 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Pratt, 
Hudson.  N.Y. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  In  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  February  23,  1073,  dealing  with  your  pen- 
sion difficulties,  and  we  have  noted  the  cor- 
respondence which  you  have  enclosed  there- 
with. 

Unfortunately,  neither  this  office  nor  any 
State  agency  has  any  jurisdiction  over 
unilateral  pension  plans  In  effect  between 
employers  and  employee  members  thereof. 
Such  plans  are  considered  to  be  private  con- 
tracts between  the  parties,  and  the  rights  of 
the  respective  beneficiaries  depend  entirely 
upon  compliance  with  all  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  plan. 

The  only  Government  agency  that  may 
have  some  Information  for  you  In  the  matter 
would  be  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
through  Its  Welfare  and  Pension  Plan  Di- 
vision, located  at  26  Federal  Plaza,  New 
York.  N.Y.  Under  Federal  law  all  retirement 
plans  of  any  nature  are  required  to  be  filed 
with  this  agency,  and  Its  has  certain  limited 
supervision  over  such  plans. 

As  a  last  recommendation,  we  suggest  that 
you  consult  a  private  lawyer  concerning  your 
rights  m  this  matter,  and  it  Is  quite  possi- 
ble that  after  a  review  of  the  pension  plan 
and  all  of  the  facts  that  you  furnish  him, 
that  he  will  be  able  to  give  you  a  sound  opin- 
ion which  can  guide  you  in  determining  your 
right  to  retirement  benefits  at  this  time. 

We  are  returning  the  file  that  you  sent 
us  with  your  communication. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Louis  J.  Lefkowltz, 

Attorney  General. 
By  Daniel  Polansky, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

In  Charge  of  Labor  Bureau. 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor  Welfare  and 

Pension  Plan  Division, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Gentlemen:  In  February,  1973,  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Daniel  Polansky,  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral In  regards  to  the  Retirement  Pension 
Plan  of  Glfford-Wood  Co..  Hudson,  New  York, 
(Columbia  County),  as  It  was  originally  set 
up  and  wTitten  for  all  eligible  retired  em- 
ployees of  the  company.  Mr.  Polansky  has  re- 
ferred me  to  your  department,  as  you  will  see 
In  the  copy  of  his  letter  that  I  have  attached 
hereto. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the  revised  '•Pension 
Plan"  dated  June  6,  1969  and  paragraph  (3) 
noting  a  change  In  the  Normal  Retirement 
Allowance  effective  April  15.  1971,  which 
plan  Includes  all  employees  upon  reaching 
the  age  of  65.  and  accumulating  ten  years  or 
more  of  credited  service. 

I  was  laid  off  (retired)  from  Glfford-Wood 
Co.  In  Augvist,  1971  due  to  poor  business  con- 
ditions. In  the  meantime,  the  company  was 
sold  to  Greer  Industries,  Wilmington  Massa- 


chusetts in  June,  1972  by  Stowe -Wood ward 
Co.  Inc.  of  Upper  Newton  Falls,  Massachu- 
setts, former  owners  of  Glfford-Wood  Co. 

I  became  65  years  of  age  on  September  11, 
1972,  and  according  to  the  Pension  Retire- 
ment Plan,  I  should,  have  started  receiving 
pension  benefits  In  October,  1972.  As  time 
want  on,  I  anxiously  awaited  for  some  word 
as  to  the  status  of  my  pension. 

Rather  than  go  Into  too  many  details  at 
this  time,  I  am  partlcvilarly  Interested  In 
whether  your  department  handles  such  cases 
as  this  one. 

I  am  enclosing  copies  of  all  correspondence 
that  I  have  had  In  reference  to  this  matter 
as  well  as  the  responses  that  I  have  received. 

I    would   appreciate   any   help    that   you 
m'sht  be  able  to  give  me  In  this  matter,  and 
I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  E.  Pratt. 

DEP.\RTMEr"T  OF  LABOR, 

NciD  York,  N.Y..  March  14, 1973.  ; 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Pratt, 
Hudson.  N.Y. 

De.\r  Mr.  Pratt:  We  have  received  your  let- 
ter of  March  1,  1973  and  its  attachments  con- 
cerning your  attempts  to  obtain  pension 
benefits. 

Unfortunately,  this  agency  Is  not  In  a  posi- 
tion to  aid  you-toecause  there  is  no  provision 
in  the  law — over  which  we  have  Jurisdic- 
tion— which  covers  your  case.  I.e.  withdrawal 
or  cessation  of  a  unilateral  pension  plan  by 
an  employer. 

This  agency's  Jurisdiction  regarding  pen- 
sion plans  Is  cited  In  "The  Welfare  and  Pen- 
sion Plan  Disclosure  Act."  A  guide  booklet 
which  defines  and  highlights  provisions  of 
this  Act  Is  enclosed  with  a  copy  of  the  Act. 

It  Is  with  regret  that  we  must  advise  you 
that  under  the  present  law,  we  cannot  assist 
you  In  your  claim. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Henrt  W.  Berrt, 
Assistant  Area  Administrator. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  13,  1973] 

Fobtv-Seven  Years  on  Job,  Worker  Loses 

Pension 

(By  Fred  Ferrettl) 

Hudson,  N.Y.,  June  12. — Robert  and  Grace 
Pratt  don't  really  expect  to  get  their  pension 
money,  but,  as  Mrs.  Pratt  said,  they  hope 
"that  what  happened  to  us  will  help  other 
people." 

"We're  not  starving,"  Mr.  Pratt  said  here 
today  In  the  pine  and  maple  living  room  of 
the  second-floor  apartment  where  the  Pratts 
have  lived  for  32  years.  "But  not  having  what 
I  think  I  earned  will  stop  us  from  doing 
things  we  wanted  to  when  I  retire.  It's  just 
not  right.  It's- not  right." 

Mr.  Pratt,  who  will  be  66  years  old  this 
Sept.  11,  worked  for  the  same  concern — the 
Glfford-Wood  Company,  a  conveyor-equip- 
ment contractor  here  In  this  Columbia 
County  city  for  47  years.  He  expected  that 
when  he  reached  the  age  of  65  he  would  re- 
ceive the  $94-a-month  pension  he  had  been 
counting  on. 

FULL  obligation  REJECTED 

But,  as  has  happened  to  other  people  who 
work  for  companies  that  have  private  pen- 
sion plans  and  that  are  sold  to  other  com- 
panies or  to  conglomerates,  Mr.  Pratt  found 
out  that  the  company  that  bought  Glfford- 
Wood  said  It  would  honor  the  pension  obli- 
gation only  to  a  point.  The  point  did  not  In- 
clude Mr.  Pratt. 

Only  those  with  10  or  more  years  of  service 
and  who  became  65  on  or  before  June  30, 
1972 — the  day  the  company  was  sold — were 
covered,  he  was  told.  Mr.  Pratt  was  out  of 
luck  by  less  than  three  months.  He  became 
65  on  Sept.  11,  1972. 

"But  don't  47  years  mean  anything?"  he 
asked  today  "What  Incentive  Is  there  to  be 
falthfiu  If  things  like  this  happen?" 


LONG  TRIPS  ARE  OtTT 


So  the  Pratts,  unless  there  Is  a  reversal  of 
the  corporate  decision  to  disallow  his  pension 
claim,  will  have  to  rely  on  their  combined 
Social  Security  payments  of  $359.60  a  month 
here  In  this  city  where  they  have  lived  all  of 
their  39  years  of  married  life.  They  will  not 
be  able  to  travel,  "as  we  wanted  to  and  as  I 
think  we're  entitled  to." 

They  will  visit  their  oldest  and  youngest 
daughters,  who  live  In  neighboring  commu- 
nities, but  "we  won't  be  able  to  pick  our- 
selves up  and  drive  down  to  Portsmouth,  Va., 
where  our  middle  daughter  lives,"  Mr.  Pratt 
said,  adding:  "You  Just  can't  do  that  when 
you're  watching  yoiu-  pennies." 

"We  were  thinking  about  a  trailer,  but 
we  can't  afford  anything  like  that  now,"  Mrs. 
Pratt  noted. 

Mr.  Pratt  began  working  for  Gifford-Wood 
PS  a  boy  of  16  In  1923.  The  company  original- 
ly made  Ice-maklng  machinery,  they  went 
through  a  coal-handllug  phase  and  finally 
emerged  as  a  builder  of  conveyor  equipment. 

When  he  went  to  work  at  the  plant,  only 
three  blocks  from  where  his  apartment  now 
Is,  Mr.  Pratt  made  $15.85  a  week. 

In  1965  Glfford-Wood  was  bought  by 
Stowe-Wocdward,  of  Upper  Newton  Falls, 
Mass.,  and  In  1972  It  was  sold  to  yet  another 
Massachusetts  company,  Greer  Industries  of 
Wilmington. 

LAUDED,  THEN  LAID  OFF 

After  the  first  sale,  "things  stayed  the 
same,"  Mr.  Pratt  said.  He  got  a  letter  In  No- 
vember of  1968  congratulating  him  on  his 
45th  anniversary  with  the  company;  another 
In  October,  1969,  for  his  46th,  and  another 
In  October,  1970,  noting  his  47th  anniversary 
and  wishing  him  "many  more  years  with  the 
firm." 

The  following  August  Mr.  Pratt  was  called 
into  a  superior's  office  and  told  he  was  being 
laid  off  "because  business  was  bad."  He  was 
earning  $170  a  week  In  a  drafting  job  at  that 
time. 

While  awaiting  the  pension  he  thought  he 
would  receive,  he  went  to  work  for  the  Hud- 
son Department  of  Public  Works  as  an  in- 
spector and  "kept  going  to  the  plant,  asking 
about  my  pension." 

"They  kept  telling  me  I  was  on  the  list," 
Mr.  Pratt  recalled. 

THE  BAD  NEWS 

Then  he  was  Informed  by  an  officer  of 
Gifford-Wood  that  pension  benefits  would  be 
terminated  as  of  June  30,  1972.  He  received 
a  letter  that  said:  "The  plan's  assets  were 
enough  to  provide  annuities  only  for  those 
who  had  reached  age  65  when  the  plan  ter- 
minated on  June  30,  1972." 

Mr.  Pratt  wrote  again  to  the  company  and 
received  a  similar  reply.  He  wrote  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  to  State  At- 
torney General  Louis  J.  Lafkowltz,  among 
others,  and  "all  of  them  said  they  were  sorry 
but  there  wasn't  much  they  could  do." 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Company,  which 
paid  the  pension  money,  said  it  too,  was 
sorry.  But  the  underwriter  who  notified  Mr. 
Pratt  officially  also  wrote  him  a  note  by  hand. 
It  said: 

"On  an  unofficial  basis,  I  might  suggest 
that  you  contact  your  Senator,  who  has  been 
very  active  In  this  area  recently,  Mr.  Javits. 
The  company  has-  no  legal  obligation  to  you, 
but  there  Is  definitely  a  question  of  the 
morality  of  choosing  6-30-72  as  the  cutoff 
date  or  of  not  offering  you  something  for 
your  47  years  of  service.  Hopefully  the  Sen- 
ator would  contact  Glfford-Wood  regarding 
the  situation." 

The  note  was  signed  by  the  underwriter, 
John  J.  Rzasa. 

SENATOR  INFORMED 

"It  was  the  kindest  thing  anyone's  done 
for  hie:  He  was  a  fine  man,"  Mr.  Pratt  said. 
And  he  followed  the  advice  and  wrote  to 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
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Mr.  Javlt's  letter  took  note  of  Mr.  Pratt's 
plight,  mentioned  the  Willlams-Javlts  pen- 
sion-and-welfare  bill  but  offered  little  hope 
m  writing. 

"Then  last  week  we  got  a  call  from  the 
Senator's  office,"  Mr.  Pratt  said.  "Tliey  want- 
ed to  know  if  he  could  use  our  name  and 
what  had  happened  to  us  as  an  example.  We 
said,  'Yes;  we  hope  It  helps'." 

So  today  Mr.  Pratt  found  himself  a  quasl- 
celebnty.  He  was  telephoned  by  out-of-state 
newspapers,  photographed,  taken  over  to  bis 
old  plant,  which  has  been  resold  once  more 
and  Is  owned  by  a,  manufacturer  of  dock 
equipment,  now  and  asked  to  reminisce. 

"It's  nice  remembering,"  he  said.  "But  I 
don't  know  why  I  shouldn't  get  something 
out  of  It,  being  there  half  a  century  and  all." 

Sponsors  Call  for  Action  on  Pension 

Bill 

(By  Linda  Charlton) 

Washington,  June  12. — The  two  princi- 
pal sponsors  of  a  bill  aimed  at  reforming  the 
private  pension  systems  on  which  35  million 
workers  are  dependent  told  a  Senate  sub- 
committee today  that  speedy  action  was  ur- 
gent to  end  a  situation  In  which  "a  private 
pension  promise  all  too  frequently  Is  a  broken 
promise." 

That  phrase  was  In  the  testimony  of  Sen- 
ator Jacob  K.  Javits,  Republican  of  New 
York,  who  with  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams 
Jr.,  Democrat  of  New  Jersey — the  other  chief 
sponsor  of  the  bill — appeared  today  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Pensions  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee. 

Fifty-one  other  Senators  are  also  sponsor- 
ing the  bUl. 

"vesting"    is   DEFINED 

The  Wllllams-Javlts  bill  Includes  a  num- 
ber of  provisions  designed  to  correct  flaws  In 
many  private  pension  plans  uncovered  In  a 
three-year  study  by  another  Senate  subcom- 
mittee headed  by  Senator  Williams. 

These  provisions  Include  a  requirement 
that  pension  rights  be  vested  after  eight 
years,  that  a  centralized  system  be  set  up 
to  allow  the  transfer  of  vested  pension  rights 
from  one  employer  to  another  and  that  a 
Federal  pension-Insurance  fund  be  set  up. 

"Vesting"  Is  the  term  for  the  procedure 
giving  an  employee  an  absolute  right  to  all 
or  part  of  the  retirement  benefits  earned  for 
that  worker  under  a  pension  plan,  whether  or 
not  he  leaves  a  company  before  his  retire- 
ment date. 

Senator  Javits,  In  his  testimony,  said  that 
"by  now,  the  'horror  stories'  concerning  un- 
justified loss  of  pension  benefits  are  common- 
place." But  be  cited  .:ws  "perhaps  one  of  the 
most  shocking  I  have  encountered,"  the  story 
of  Robert  E.  Pratt  of  Hudson,  N.Y.,  and  at- 
tached copies  of  correspondence  between 
Mr.  Pratt  and  others  involved. 

Mr.  Pratt  worked  for  a  company  whose 
pension  plan  was  terminated  three  months 
before  his  65th  birthday.  As  a  result,  he 
was  told  that,  despite  his  more  than  47 
years'  service  In  the  company,  he  would  re- 
ceive no  pension. 

"I  doubt  there  can  be  any  more  eloquent 
testimony  than  such  case  histories,"  Mr. 
Javits  said. 

Senator  Williams,  In  his  testimony,  also 
spoke  of  the  "men  and  women  who  gave 
full  and  faithful  service  to  their  employers'* 
only  to  find  "broken  promises  which  wrecked 
human  lives  and  produced  untold  human 
misery." 

JURISDICTION    ASSIGNED 

The  Wllllams-Javlts  bUl  would  charge  the 
department  of  Labor  with  the  responslbUlty 
of  implementing  Its  reforms.  Senator  Wil- 
liams said  that  the  department  bad  been 
chosen  after  "much  thought  and  concern"  as 
"one  which  workers  will  look  to  for  help  with 
confidence;  it  must  be  the  agency  that  will 


restore  their  faith  in  the  private  pension 
system." 

He  said  also  that  It  is  this  department  that 
"has  the  primary  mission  to  safeguard  the 
interest  of  working  pet^le." 

There  has  been  argument  in  favor  of  giv- 
ing Jurisdiction  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  which  now  regulates  private  pen- 
sion plans  because  of  the  tax  considerations 
involved. 

The  Wllllams-Javlts  bill,  which  Is  consid- 
erably broader  than  Administration  pension- 
reform  proposals  put  forward  in  April,  has 
been  approved  by  the  Senate  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee.  A  similar  bill  was 
drastically  pared  by  the  Finance  Committee 
last  year,  however.  Similar  legislation  Is 
pending*  before  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Daily  News,  June  13, 

19731 
He  Works  47  Years,  Sees  Pension  Turn  to 

DUST 

Washington,  June  12. — Robert  E.  Pratt 
worked  for  47  years  for  a  machinery  manu- 
facturing firm,  the  Glfford-Wood  Co.,  of 
Hudson,  N.Y.,  then  was  abruptly  laid  oil 
In  August  1971. 

He  was  64  and  a  year  from  the  $94-a- 
month  retirement  beneflts  that  those  47 
years  had  earned  him. 

So  he  vent  out  looking  for  a  job.  Through 
the  federally  sponsored  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  he  got  work  as  an  inspector  for  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  in  his  home 
city  of  Hudson. 

CALLS  it  "horror  STORT" 

After  turning  65  last  September,  he  ap- 
plied to  Glfford-Wood  for  his  pension  only  to 
be  told  that  the  pension  plan  had  been 
terminated  three  months  earlier  when  the 
flrm  was  absorbed  by  Greer  Industries  of 
Wilmington,  Mass. 

Calling  the  Incident  a  "horror  story — per- 
haps one  of  the  most  shocking  I  have  en- 
countered," Sen.  Jacob  Javits  (R-N.Y.)  told 
Pratt's  story  today  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  in  pleading  for  sweeping  reform 
of  private  pension  plans. 

"He  was  told  that  he  would  receive  nothing 
since  the  plan  had  been  terminated  on 
June  30  and  there  were  funds  available  to 
pay  retirement  benefits  only  to  those  who 
had  retired  before  that  date,"  Javits  said. 

SENATE    VOTE    BLOCKED 

"The  private  pension  promise  all  too  fre- 
quently is  a  broken  promise,"  Javits  added, 
"leading  to  economic  deprivation  and  bitter 
resentment  by  older  workers." 

Sen.  Harrison  A.  Williams  Jr.  (D-NJ.), 
co-author  with  Javits  of  a  major  pension  re- 
form bill,  charged  In  testimony  before  the 
finance  panel:  "Congress  has  already  delayed 
too  long,  and  American  workers  have  suffered 
as  a  result.  To  let  them  suffer  longer  would 
be  Inconsclonable." 

The  Labor  and  Welfare  Committee  unani- 
mously approved  the  Javlts-WlUlams  bill 
last  year  and  again  this  year.  But  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  which  demanded  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  it,  has  blocked  a 
Senate  vote. 

The  measure,  which  has  now  53  co-spon- 
sors— more  than  half  the  Senate — would 
guarantee  an  employe  covered  by  a  private 
pension  plan  30%  of  his  earned  pension 
credits  after  eight  years  of  service  with  an 
additional  10%  each  year  thereafter  until 
be  has  a  vested  right  in  his  full  pension 
after  15  years  -vlth  a  flrm. 

Because  no  such  guarantees  exist  in  many 
private  firms,  Javits  said  that  based  on  ex- 
perience only  about  16%  of  the  35  million 
Americans  covered  can  expect  to  receive 
any  benefits. 

While  the  Senate  debates,  Pratt,  whose 
three  daughters  are  now  married,  lives  with 


his  wife  in  their  Hudson  home  on  his  $253.60- 
a-month  social  security. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  10,  1973 1 

The  Case  for  Pension  Reinsurance 

(By  Jacob  K.  Javits) 

The  pending  pension  legislation  sponsored 
by  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams  Jr.,  Demo- 
crat of  New  Jersey,  and  Senator  Jacob  K. 
Javits,  Republican  of  New  York,  provides, 
among  other  Items,  for  a  plan  of  reinsurance. 

In  an  article  in  the  Business  and  Financial 
Section  last  Sunday,  William  H.  Moore, 
chairman  of  the  Bankers  Trtist  Company, 
stated  that  while  it  was  necessary  to  expand 
the  private  pension  system,  the  need  for  a 
reinsurance  plan  "has  yet  to  be  sufficiently 
demonstrated." 

I  doubt  that  there  is  much  disagreement 
anymore  over  the  need  both  to  reform  exist- 
ing private  pension  plans  and  to  expand 
their  coverage  to  employes  who  do  not  par- 
ticipate presently  in  a  private  plan.  Congress 
would  like  to  do  both  and  I  am  reasonably 
confident  that  the  legislation  it  enacts  for 
pension  plans  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
meeting  these  objectives. 

Yet,  I  think  the  record  should  note  that 
it  wasn't  until  private  pension  reform — and 
particularly  the  Willlams-Javlts  bill — started 
getting  up  a  head  of  steam  that  we  heard 
very  much  about  the  importance  of  expand- 
ing private  plans  to  the  noncovered  work 
force,  nils  minor  bit  of  history  demonstrates 
the  primary  role  of  reform  legislation  in 
stimulating  efforts  to  improve  our  nation's 
whole  private  pension  system. 

To  encourage  the  further  expansion  of 
private  pension  coverage,  I  support,  in  gen- 
eral, the  Administration's  proposal  for  per- 
mitting Individual  employes  to  deduct  from 
taxable  Income  an  amount  equal  to  20  per 
cent  of  earned  Income  or  $1,500,  whichever  is 
less,  for  annual  contributions  to  individual 
retirement  funds.  I  am  also  in  favor  of  In- 
creasing tax  deductions  for  contributions  to 
plans  covering  the  self  employed  and  their 
employes. 

However,  I  believe  that  the  limits  for  tax 
deductions  proposed  by  the  Administration 
are  unrealistic  and  should  be  raised  to  at 
least  $2,500,  which  is  the  current  deductible 
limit  for  the  self-employed. 

Further,  to  extend  adequately  the  benefits 
of  this  proposal  to  the  lower-paid  employe, 
the  tax  deduction  should  be  coupled  with  a 
tax  credit  and  some  method  should  be  devised 
to  relieve  employes  from  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing to  Itemize  deductions.  Otherwise,  It  Is 
unlikely  that  many  will  take  advantage  of 
these  beneflts. 

Finally,  special  tax  incentives  should  be 
provided  to  encourage  small  businessmen  to 
establish  pooled  pension  funds  with  minimal 
administrative  expense. 

I  find  It  disturbing  that  suggestions  should 
be  made  that  certain  private  pension-reform 
priorities,  such  sis  the  Wllllams-Javlts  rein- 
surance proposal,  are  somehow  less  vital  than 
expansion  of  pension  coverage  among  work- 
ers. In  fact,  quite  the  opposite  Is  the  case. 

A  Federal  program  of  plan-termination  in- 
surance Is  vital  not  only  to  protect  existing 
pension  benefits  against  loss  due  to  em- 
ployer bankruptcy,  merger,  sale  or  similar 
events,  but  also  to  promote  the  confidence 
in  35  million  beneficiaries  that  is  essential 
to  assure  the  future  development  and  expan- 
sion of  the  private  plans. 

While  It  Is  true  that  the  recent  Treasury- 
Labor  Department  study  of  plan  termina- 
tions showed  that  for  the  first  seven  months 
of  1972  only  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  all 
participants  covered  lost  benefits  as  a  result 
of  plan  termination,  in  absolute  numbers 
8,400  workers  lost  approximately  $20  million 
in  earned  pension  beneflts. 

To  each  of  the  8,400  workers  who  saw  hla 
expectation  of  retirement  security  and  dig- 
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nlty  wiped  out  It  is  no  consolation  to  play 
the  "numbers  game"  and  say:  "Well,  what 
about  the  fellow  who  had  no  pension  plan 
at  all?" 

Moreover,  U  the  rate  of  loss  due  to  plan 
terminations  was  projected  over  a  generation 
of  workers  (approximately  30  years)  It  would 
mean  that  some  quarter  of  a  million  workers 
would  lose  $600-mllUon  in  private  pension 
benefits — a  staggering  sum. 

I  doubt  very  much  that  the  successful  ex- 
pansion of  private  pensions  would  evolve  un- 
der these  circumstances,  especially  since  it  Is 
the  small  businessman  who  lacks  a  private 
pension  plan  for  bis  employes.  Tet  he  is 
the  very  employer  who  is  most  likely  to  ex- 
perience economic  reversals  and  terminate 
his  pension  plan  with  inadequate  funds  to 
back  up  the  pension  promise. 

Pension  promises  made  should  be  pension 
promises  kepi.  While  I  fully  support  the  idea 
of  greater  t8L\  Incentives  to  encourage  small 
employers  and  individual  workers  to  set  up 
retirement  funds,  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
further  development  of  private  pensions  is 
worker  uneasiness  over  the  reliability  of  the 
private  pension  promise. 

For  analogous  reasons.  Congress  has  en- 
acted the  Federal  Deposit  Insiu-ance  Corpora- 
tion to  insure  bank  deposits,  Federal  mort- 
gage Insurance  and  Federal  Insurance  for 
stock  brokerage  firms.  Similar  considerations 
dictate  Federal  reinsurance  of  private  pen- 
sions plans. 

The  anxieties  that  have  been  expressed  over 
the  impact  of  such  a  program  are  out  of 
proportion  to  the  enormous  benefits  that 
would  flow  from  its  adoption.  Indeed,  the 
alleged  sraa'.l  percentage  of  benefit  losses 
only  show  that  Federal  reinsurance  Is  viable 
at  a  reasonable  premium. 

The  adoption  of  reasonable  funding  re- 
quirements and  mandatory  Federal  fiduciary 
standards  arc  an  essential  part  of  the  Wil- 
liams-Javlts  pension  reform  proposal.  How- 
ever, I  disagree  with  the  notion  tliat  the  en- 
actment of  these  standards  standing  by 
themselves  would  alleviate  problems  created 
by  plan  terminations. 

The  fact  is  that  a  substantial  number,  If 
not  the  overwhelming  majority,  of  plana  that 
have  terminated  adhered  to  acceptable  fidu- 
ciary standards.  Moreover,  in  a  surprising 
number  of  cases  the  employer  contributing  to 
the  plan  was  following  an  acceptable  funding 
procedure. 

In  the  Studebaker  case,  for  example,  where 
some  4,500  workers  lost  85  per  cent  of  their 
vested  pension  benefits  when  the  company 
shut  down  In  South  Bend,  Ind.,  In  1963, 
Studebaker  was  contributing  to  the  plan  in 
accordance  with  funding  procedures  equal 
to  or  superior  to  those  imposed  by  the  pen- 
sion-reform legislation  currently  pending. 

The  diniculty  is  that  aa  plans  mature  their 
benefits  are  frequently  Unproved  and  these 
improvements  add  additional  liabilities  that 
must  be  funded.  Full  funding  of  pension 
benefit  commitments,  however,  can  only  take 
place  over  a  period  of  time;  It  would  be  quite 
Impossible  for  most  private  pension  plans  to 
be  fully  funded  at  the  outset  of  the  plan  or 
when  a  new  benefit  improvement  is  installed. 
Experience  demonstrates  that  some  em- 
ployers do  terminate  their  pension  plans  for 
economic  and  other  reasons  prior  to  achiev- 
ing full  funding.  In  the  absence  of  reinsur- 
ance there  will  not  be  sufficient  protection  to 
workers  In  these  situations. 

Indeed,  it  is  quite  misleading  to  suggest 
that  funding  and  fiduciary  standards  would 
adequately  handle  the  termination  situation 
because  such  a  proposal  if  enacted  into  law 
would  generate  expectations  that  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  met. 

In  terms  of  vesting  requirements,  there  is 
a  growing  consensus  that  the  Administra- 
tion's "Rule  of  50"  (50  per  cent  vesting  when 
a"e  and  servl'^  add  up  to  60)  Is  far  less  de- 
sirable than  the  Williams-Javits  bill  recom- 
mendation that  provides  30  per  cent  vesting 
after  eight  years  of  service,  with  additional 


Increments  of  10  per  cent  each  year  there- 
after until  100  per  cent  vesting  is  achieved 
with  15  years  of  completed  service. 

The  Important  advantage  of  the  WUliams- 
Javits  rule  is  that  It  Is  "age-neutral."  It  pro- 
vides vesting  on  the  basis  of  an  employe's 
length  of  service  on  the  theory  that  If  he 
has  worked  long  enough  for  something  he 
deserves  to  get  it  Irrespective  of  his  age. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Administration's 
Rule  of  50,  by  factoring  in  the  workers  age 
irrespective  of  how  long  he  has  worked,  is 
bound  to  exacerbate  age  discrimination  In 
hiring,  which,  while  Illegal,  nevertheless  has 
a  regrettable  Influence  on  an  employer's  hir- 
ing practices. 

Moreover,  the  Rule  of  50  is  prospective  only 
in  Its  application.  Under  the  Rule  of  50,  older 
workers  would  have  to  start  earning  pension 
credits  anew  to  qualify  for  vesting,  regard- 
less of  how  long  they  worked  for  the  em- 
ployer prior  to  enactment  of  the  law. 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  Willlams-Javlts  bill 
gives  credit  for  service  with  the  employer 
prior  to  enactment  of  the  bill.  Thus,  the 
Williams-Javlts  bill  does  the  most  good  for 
older  workers  by  adequately  recognizing  a 
lifetime  of  hard  work. 

As  for  "portability,"  the  Williams-Javlts 
bill  provides  for  a  voluntary  arrangement 
whereby  vested  pension  credits  can  be  trans- 
ferred by  a  worker  from  one  Job  to  another, 
leading  to  Improvement  of  his  pension  benefit 
as  he  advances  in  l;is  career. 

While  it  is  argued  that  portability  would 
require  formation  of  a  complex  new  Federal 
bureaucracy,  this  objection  seems  overblown 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  portability  sys- 
tem Is  only  voluntary  on  the  part  of  both 
employers  and  employes.  It  represents  a 
start — and  only  that — on  the  ideal,  which 
would  be  a  system  where  workers  universally 
could  transfer  credits  from  plan  to  plan. 

The  Williams-Javlts  pension  reform  pro- 
posal is  a  moderate  one.  All  the  evidence  to 
date,  Including  testimony  before  the  Senate 
subcommittee  on  Labor  and  other  commit- 
tees in  Congress,  indicates  that  Its  costs  can 
be  well  tolerated  by  the  private  pension  sys- 
tem. In  my  Judgment,  Its  enactment  will 
encourage,  rather  than  discourage,  growth  in 
the  private  pension  system  because  it  will 
renew  the  confidence  of  working  people  In 
the  security  and  performance  of  the  private 
pension  promise. 

Further  incentives  are  fine  and  they  should 
be  stimulated  by  additional  legislation.  But 
we  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  necessity 
of  assuring  that  the  programs  Government 
encourages  deliver  the  goods. 

The  Williams-Javits  bill  Is  now  on  the  Sen- 
ate calendar  ready  to  be  considered,  after 
having  been  approved  unanimously  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare on  March  29.  The  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  been  holding  hearings  on  the 
subject  and  the  House  is  also  making  prog- 
ress in  moving  ahead  with  similar  pension 
reform  proposals. 

Thus,  there  Is  an  excellent  chance  that 
legislation  Improving  private  pensions  will  be 
enacted  In  this  Congress — even  this  year. 


I  From  the  Lob  Angeles  Times,  March  20, 

1973] 

End  the  Pension  Mirage 

More  than  30  million  Americans,  half  of 
all  those  employed  In  private  Industry,  are 
covered  by  pension  plans  that  supposedly 
guarantee  them  a  measure  of  financial  secu- 
rity in  their  retirement  years.  Unless  the  laws 
are  changed,  a  sizable  number  of  those  30 
million  will  never  collect  a  dime. 

A  pension  reform  bill  introduced  by  Sens. 
Jacob  K.  Javita  (R-N.Y.)  and  Harrison  A. 
Williams,  Jr.  (D-N.J.)  was  approved  last  year 
by  the  Senate  Labor  Committee.  But  It  never 
came  to  a  vote  In  the  House  or  the  Senate. 

It  seems,  however,  that  a  lot  of  senators 
and  congressmen  are  discovering  that  their 
constituents  have  become  aware  of  the  po> 


tential  for  pension  abuse  and  are  demanding 
that  something  be  done  about  it. 

The  Javits-Willlams  bUl.  which  has  been 
reintroduced  with  50  senators  as  cosponsors. 
Is  expected  to  emerge  soon  from  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee.  A  companion  measure  has 
strong  support  in  the  Bfcuse.  There  is  no 
reason  that  pension  reform  legislation  can- 
not be  enacted  before  the  93rd  Congress  goes 
home  next  year  provided  that  an  aroused 
public  keeps  up  the  presstu'e. 

The  need  for  corrective  action  should  not 
obscure  the  fact  that  private  pension  plans 
are  making  a  great  and  growing  contribution 
to  the  retirement-age  security  of  millions  of 
Americans.  About  5.3  million  retirees  are  re- 
ceiving an  aggregate  of  $8  billion  a  year,  in 
addition  to  Social  Security  benefits,  and  bot!i 
figures  will  ri-ie  sharply  in  the  years  Just 
ahead. 

Senate  committee  hearings,  however,  have 
documented  many  cases  where  an  employee 
call  work  for  the  same  company  for  20  or  30 
years,  then  discover  that  his  promised  pen- 
sion benefits  are  not  forthcoming. 

One  big  problem  is  that  many  corporate 
pension  plans  do  not  provide  for  so-called 
vesting.  That  Is,  an  employe  whose  Job  Is 
terminated  before  retirement  age  Is  not  en- 
titled to  pension  benefits. 

The  result  is  that.  In  today's  volatile  and 
highly  mobile  economy,  many  workers  lose 
their  retirement  rights  when  they  change  or 
lose  their  Jobs.  Others  find  their  pension 
rights  voided  when  their  company  gees 
bankrupt.  Is  merged  Into  a  larger  conglom- 
erat« — or  simply  fails  to  run  the  pension 
fund  on  an  honest,  actuarially  sound  basis. 

The  Javits-Willlams  bill  Includes  r  mini- 
mum vesting  requirement:  An  employe  who 
has  been  covered  by  a  pension  plan  for  eight 
years  could,  for  example,  take  30%  of  the 
company's  contributions  with  him  If  he  lost 
or  changed  his  Job.  After  15  years,  vesting 
would  reach  100';;. 

The  measure  also  spells  out  new  standards 
of  conduct  required  of  pension  fund  manag- 
ers, as  well  as  new  rules  for  public  disclosure. 
It  would  create  a  federal  Insurance  program 
to  guarantee  workers  against  the  financial 
collapse  of  their  pension  plans.  And  It  would 
encourage  the  establishment  of  truly  "port- 
able" pensions  that  could  be  transferred 
from  one  employer  to  another. 

According  to  most  experts,  the  pension  re- 
form bill  would  not  cost  the  average  em- 
ployer more  than  11/2%  to  2%  In  extra  pay- 
roll costs.  That  is  little  enough  to  pay  for 
assuring  millions  of  Americans  that,  when 
retirement  day  comes,  the  pensions  that  they 
have  anticipated  will  not  turn  out  to  be  a 
mirage. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  April  19) 
Minimal  Pension   Reform 

The  need  for  strengthening  the  private 
pension  plans  on  which  30  million  workers  ' 
depend  for  much  of  their  old-age  protection 
was  ably  delineated  in  the  message  President 
Nixon  sent  to  Congress  the  other  day.  Un- 
lorttmatcly,  the  reform  program  he  has  rec- 
ommended falls  to  match  his  rhetoric. 

Particularly  disappointing  Is  the  Presi- 
dent's failure  to  propose  any  form  of  Federal 
reinsurance  to  protect  workers  whose  ex- 
pectation of  retirement  benefits  is  wiped  out 
by  the  closing  down  of  a  business  or  the 
bankruptcy  of  a  pension  fund.  In  December, 
1971,  when  Mr.  Nixon  instructed  the  Treas- 
ury and  Labor  Departments  to  study  this 
problem,  he  asserted  that  "even  one  wcrkcr 
whose  retirement  security  is  destroyed  by  the 
termluatlou  of  a  plan  Is  one  too  many."  Now 
he  blandly  turns  the  whole  Issue  back  to 
employers,  unions  and  private  Insurance 
companies  fur  solution. 

The  President's  proposals  on  vesting  and 
funding  are  essentially  repeats  of  the  Inade- 
quate recommendations  he  made  originally. 
The  Williams-Javits  pension  reform  plan, 
which  now  has  the  co-sponsorship  of  a  ma- 
jority ot  the  Senate,  represents  a  much  more 
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solid  foundation  for  changes  needed  to  make 
workers  secvu«.  Even  that  bill-  provides  less 
than  perfect  protection,  but  its  adoption 
would  go  much  further  than  the  Adminis- 
tration's toward  achieving  the  Nixon  goal  of 
making  1973  "a  year  of  historic  progress  in 
brightening  the  retirement  picture  for  Amer- 
ica's working  men  and  women." 

[From  Business  Week,  April  21,  1973] 
OiNGERLT  Pension  Reform 

Ten  years  ago.  President  Nixon's  proposals 
for  pension  legislation  would  have  been  con- 
sidered a  strong,  forward-looking  proposal. 
They  are  good  as  far  as  they  go,  but  they  do 
not  go  far  enough  to  meet  all  the  legitimate 
demands  for  reform  that  have  built  up  in 
the  past  decade. 

The  President  proposes,  for  Instance,  to 
start  vesting  pension  rights  at  the  point 
where  a  worker's  age  and  years  of  service 
add  up  to  50.  This  is  a  sound  approach  to  the 
problem  of  confirming  a  worker's  right  to  his 
accumulated  credits  if  he  leaves  his  Job  be- 
fore retirement.  But  unlike  other  proposals 
before  Congress,  the  Presidei  s  plan  would 
only  vest  credit  earned  after  t  became  law. 
A  full  generation  would  have  to  pass  before 
the  law's  promise  of  pension  security  would 
be  fulfilled.  This  is  too  long.  The  vesting 
standard  that  Congress  adopts  should  pro- 
vide for  at  least  partial  retroactivity. 

Similarly,  the  President  Is  heading  in  the 
right  direction  when  he  proposes  that  5% 
oOrf  pension  plan's  unfunded,  vested  liabili- 
ties should  be  funded  each  year.  But  again, 
this  will  not  eliminate  the  possibility  that 
Individuals  will  lease  their  credits  when  pen- 
sion plans  are  discontinued  or  companies  go 
bankrupt.  A  better  answer  would  appear  to 
be  a  nationwide  termination-insurance  plan, 
either  public  or  private.  This  would  involve 
some  risk  of  Increasing  costs  but  several 
studies  by  government  agencies  Indicate  that 
they  would  not  be  great. 

The  nation's  private  pension  system  Is  far 
healthier  than  its  critics  will  admit.  It  de- 
livers on  Its  promises  to  millions  of  retired 
workers  each  year.  But  it  does  have  inequi- 
ties and  weak  spots.  The  goal  of  reform  legis- 
lation should  be  to  deal  effectively  with  these 
weaknesses  before  they  lead  to  general  mis- 
trust in  the  whole  system.  This  is  not  a  time 
for  half-measures  and  a  gingerly  approach. 
It  is  a  time  to  fill  the  holes  In  a  strong  but 
Imperfect  system. 

[Prom  Pension  and  Welfare  News,  June 
1973] 

The  Administration  Pension  Proposal 

This  spring  President  Nixon  submitted  his 
proposals  for  pension  reform  to  Congress  In 
a  message  which  Is  likely  to  Increase  the 
pace  of  a  movement  which  has  had  the 
inevitability,   and   the   speed,   of   a   glacier. 

Except  for  a  moderate  proposal  on  com- 
pulsory funding  of  vested  liabilities,  the 
Administration  message  requested  legisla- 
tion similar  to  the  President's  proposals  of 
December  1971. 

CONTENTS  OF  BILLS 

In  two  bills,  the  Retirement  Benefits  Tax 
Act  and  the  Employee  Benefits  Act,  the  Ad- 
ministration-backed legislation  would  re- 
quire vesting  according  to  the  Rule  of  60 
(50%  vesting  when  age  and  years  of  par- 
ticipation equal  50,  with  10%  for  each  year 
thereafter)  and  funding  of  5%  of  unfunded 
vested  liabilities  each  year,  allow  deduction 
of  employee  contributions  to  $1,500  per  year 
or  20%  of  earned  Income.  Increase  allowable 
HR  10  deductible  contributions  to  $7,500  or 
15';,  of  earned  Income,  allow  transfer  of 
lump-sum  termination  benefits  tax-free  to 
another  qualified  plan,  and  provide  for  strict- 
er fiduciary  and  disclosure  provisions. 
CXIX 1228— Part  16 


Compulsory  vesting  Is  a  necessary  part  of 
pension  reform.  The  Administration's  pro- 
posals are,  therefore,  steps  In  the  right  di- 
rection. The  Rule  of  60  does  not  go  far 
enough,  however.  Nothing  less  than  the  Wil- 
liams-Javits bill's  provisions  should  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  legislators  In  Congress  at 
this  time.  WUliams-Javlts  calls  for  vesting 
30%  at  the  end  of  eight  years,  with  10% 
annually  thereafter.  Adoption  of  Williams- 
Javlts  vesting  would  establish  a  platform 
achieved  in  future  sessions  of  Congress. 

EMPLOYEE  DEDUCTIONS 

The  Administration  proposals  for  funding 
are,  again,  moves  in  the  right  direction. 
Funding  should  be  required,  however,  for  all 
pension  liabilities  over  30  years. 

The  Administration  proposal  to  give  tax- 
deductlbility  to  employee  contributions  to 
$1,500  or  26 'fc  of  earned  salary  (whichever 
is  less)  deserves  strong  support.  At  present, 
employer  contributions  to  qualified  plans  en- 
Joy  Income-tax  deduction.  The  Treasury  for- 
goes large  amounts  of  Income,  which  must 
be  replaced  by  Income  tax  payments  of  all 
taxpayers.  Beneficiaries  of  qualified  plans, 
however,  rferlve  a  benefit,  whereas  those  per- 
sons not  covered  by  such  plans  do  not. 

It  is  difficult  to  follow  the  rationale  of 
persons  opposed  to  reasonable  deduction  of 
•employee  contributions.  A  nimiber  of  ad- 
vanced industrial  countries  allow  income-tax 
deduction  for  such  contributions.  This  meas- 
ure would  benefit  chiefly  employees  in  the 
lower  and  middle  bands  of  the  middle  eco- 
nomic class.  It  would  help  employees  where 
an  employer  cannot  or  will  not  set  up  a 
plan,  bringing  into  the  private  pension  sys- 
tem people  who  are  now  unfairly  excluded. 
It  Is  hard  to  see  how  allowing  a  maxi- 
mum of  $1,500  to  be  exempt  from  Income 
tax  would  unduly  benefit  the  rich;  they  have 
minimal  need  of  a  pension  anyway. 

Increasing  the  HR  10  (Keogh)  contribu- 
tion limits  would  make  retirement  plans  for 
the  self-employed  more  nearly  approach 
those  available  to  corporate  employees  of 
similar  Income.  This,  too  seems  desirable  for 
purposes  of  equity. 

LUMP  SUMS  ON  TERMINATION 

The  present  tax  on  lump  sums  received  by 
employees  on  termination  can  be  onerous. 
Where  such  sums  go  Into  another  retire- 
ment plan  It  makes  sense  to  defer  taxation 
until  retirement.  This  the  Administration 
legislation  would  do. 

Improved  fiduciary  and  disclosure  legisla- 
tion is  recognized  by  all  Involved  in  pensions 
as  essential  and  needs  no  further  comment. 

It  is  disappointing  that  the  Administration 
proposals  contain  no  guaranty  fund  to  pro- 
tect benflclaries  of  plans  which  are  discon- 
tinued. Surely  ingenuity  of  pension  tech- 
nicians is  equal  to  this  task.  Critics  of  a  guar- 
anty fund  say  that  cases  are  relatively  few 
where  it  would  apply.  The  economic  blow  is 
nevertheless  hard  on  those  on  whom  it  does 
fall.  If  the  cases  are  Indeed  few  It  should 
be  that  much  easier  to  devise  a  workable 
insurance  plan  at  reasonable  cost. 


I  Prom  Journal  of  Commerce.  June  13.  1973] 
R.\TiiER  Than  IRS:  Labok  Department  Con- 
trol ON  Pensions  Urged 
(By  Leah  Young) 

Washington.  June  12. — Sen.  Jacob  Javits, 
R-N.Y.,  today  revealed  that  preliminary  plans 
by  the  Treasury  and  Labor  departments  for 
pension  legislation  would  have  placed  an  en- 
forcement of  funding  and  reinsurance  pro- 
posals in  the  Labor  Department. 

Sen.  Javits  made  his  revelation  as  he  and 
Senate  Labor  Committee  Chairman  Hturison 
A.  William,  Jr.,  D-N.J.,  testified  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  on  pension  legis- 
lation. The  Finance  Committee  is  holding 
hearings  on  pension  proposals  that  woiUd 
place  all  pension  regulation  except  for  fldu- 


cia.ry  responsibility  rules  under  the  aegis  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

In  today'-s  testimony,  the  two  senators  ex- 
plained to  their  colleagues  on  the  Finance 
Committee  why  they  believe  Finance  has  no 
Jurisdiction  over  pension  legislation  and  why 
the  Labor  Department  and  not  the  Treasury 
should  supervise  pension  reform. 

CRUX  or  the  BATTLE 

The  issue  is  not  the  crux  of  the  pension 
reform  battle.  All  sides  now  agree  that  vest- 
ing— assuring  a  guaranteed  interest  in  one's 
pension  plan — and  funding  will  be  regulated 
by  federal  law.  Further,  most  observers  be- 
lieve that  in  the  Senate,  at  least,  reinsurance 
of  pension  plans  to  safeguard  pensions  when 
plans  or  firms  go  under  has  very  good  odds  on 
passage. 

By/ and  large,  however,  the  business  com- 
munity wants  IRS  supervision  of  pension 
plans  while  organized  labor  Is  fighting  for 
Labor  Jurisdiction. 

By  turning  the  draft  Labor-Treastu-y  bill 
over  to  the  committee.  Sen.  Javits  Is  nullify- 
ing official  testimony  by  Labor  and  Treasury 
spokesmen,  including  Treasury  Secretary 
George  P.  Shultz,  that  only  IRS  is  competent 
to  regulate  funding  and  reinsurance  provi- 
sions. 

The  Treasury-Labor  draft  pension  legisla- 
tion was  altered  by  the  White  House  to  ellml- 
nnte  any  reinsurance  program  and  to  lessen 
the  impact  of  the  funding  proposal.  The 
White  Hcuse  then  placed  funding  under 
Treasury's  aegis. 

"As  we  know,  the  White  House  did  not 
accept  the  bill — and  certainly  that  is  their 
right  and  prerogative.  However,  what  I  find 
particularly  interesting  about  the  task  force 
bill — and  I  emphasize  this — is  that  adminis- 
tration and  enforcement  of  the  funding  and 
reinsurance  provisions  were  turned  over  to 
the  Labor  Department.  Apparently,  the  ex- 
perts in  both  the  Treasury  and  Labor  depart- 
ments concluded  that  this  approach  would 
be  the  most  effective,"  Sen.  Javits  told  the 
committee. 

Sen.  Javits  stressed  further  if  there  Is  real 
fear  that  the  Labor  Department  will  be  too 
partial  to  the  labor  viewpoint,  then  an  Inde- 
pendent commission  should  be  established 
to  administer  the  new  pension  rules. 

QUOTES  EDITORIAL 

The  Senator  backed  up  his  viewpoint  by 
qtioting  from  an  editorial  from  the  June  6 
Journal  of  Commerce  In  which  this  news- 
paper noted  that  "when  a  taxpayer  Is  called 
In  to  discuss  problems  that  have  come  to  the 
attention  of  IRS,  he  ought  to  be  confident 
that  the  agency  he  Is  dealing  with  Is  inter- 
ested solely  In  his  tax  llabUlty,  not  in  the 
manner  In  which  he  has  or  has  not  con- 
formed to  price  controls  or  In  the  viability 
of  his  company  pension  plan,  or  anything 
else.  This  is — or  should  be — as  Important 
as  the  separation  between  church  and  state 
in  the  American  Constitution." 

In  their  Joint  brief  to  the  conunittee.  Sen- 
ators Williams  and  Javits  stressed  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  "is  not  structured 
to  handle  complaints  of  misconduct  or  abuse. 
or  failure  to  pay  pension  obligations  owed  to 
workers.  It  lacks  adequate  background  In 
the  elements  of  collectively  bargained  pen- 
sion plans  and  the  related  Interests  of  unions 
employers,  and  sometimes  the  beueflciaiies 
themselves. 

In  his  presentation.  Sen.  Williams  advo- 
cated the  Labor  Department  as  the  proper 
administrator  of  pension  plan  reform  on  the 
grounds  that  "the  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  private  pension  regulations  be- 
longs with  the  federal  agency  which  has  the 
primary  mission  to  safeguard  the  Interests  of 
working  pe<^le — the  Department  of  Latmr. 
and  necessary  pension  safeguards  belong  with 
that  mission." 

Sen.  Javits  also  raised  the  spectre  of  state 
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pension  plan/%g^atlon  If  the  IRS  approach 
la  upheld>tm  Congress. 

"There  ought  to  be  a  uniform  national  set 
of  standards  for  private  pension  plans  so  as 
to  avoid  unnecessary  regxilatlon  at  both  the 
federal  and  state  levels.  The  Willlams-Javlts 
bill,  with  minor  exceptions,  pre-empts  the 
states  from  regulating  the  subjects  covered 
by  the  bUl." 

The  WUliams-Javlts  approach  would  guar- 
antee 30  per  cent  vesting  after  eight  years 
service  with  100  per  cent  reached  In  stages 
after  16  years.  All  unfunded  liabilities  would 
have  to  be  funded  within  30  years  under  the 
bill  and  a  reinsurance  fund  would  be  estab- 
lished to  guarantee  plans.  A  voluntary  port- 
ability system  would  be  established  to  allow 
workers  to  deposit  pension  credits  with  a 
new  plan  if  both  the  worker  and  the  employ- 
ers agree. 


CHRISTOPHER  TIBBS,  POET 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  to  some 
lucky  few,  fame  comes  early.  Christopher 
Tibbs,  a  fourth  grader  at  Dr.  Samuel  A. 
Mudd's  Elementary  School  in  Waldorf, 
Md.  is  among  this  select  group.  As  re- 
ported in  the  Charles  Coimty  Independ- 
ent Beacon  on  May  17, 1973,  a  poem  com- 
posed by  Christopher  is  to  be  published 
in  a  national  magazine.  Children's  Play- 
mate. It  is  an  excellent  and  inspiring 
piece  and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  all  my  colleagues.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  article  from  the  In- 
dependent Beacon  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Beadtt  Is  Above  Me  .  .  .  Area  Boy's  Poem  To 
Be  Pitblisheo 

A  9-year-old  pupil  at  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Mudd 
Elementary  School  in  Waldorf  will  become 
a  nationally  published  poet  In  the  fall  be- 
cause of  a  school  project. 

Christopher  Tlbbs,  a  fourth  grader  at  Dr. 
Mudd  school,  will  become  a  contributor  to 
•"Children's  Playmate, "  a  national  magazine 
published  for  elementary  age  children,  In  the 
magazines  August-S^tember  Issue. 

•He  got  the  Idea  for  the  poem  from  some 
pictures  we  looked  at  In  class. "  said  Mrs. 
Robert  Engels,  one  of  Chris'  teachers.  "But 
he  did  the  writing  all  on  his  own.  Together 
we  decided  to  send  It  to  the  magazine." 

The  poem,  '•Beauty  Is  Above  Me"  was  re- 
copied  and  displayed  at  the  school  library. 
•'Now  we  have  It  home  and  it's  framed,"  ex- 
plains Chris'  mother,  Mrs.  William  T.  Tlbbs. 

"Chris  wrote  the  poem  several  months  ago, 
and  after  we  got  It  home  we  sort  of  forgot 
about  It  for  awhile.  Then  Chris  came  home 
with  the  letter  (from  "Children's  Playmate") 
saying  they  had  accepted  It.  We  never  really 
expected  to  hear  from  them  again,"  recalled 
Mrs.  Tlbbs. 

But  the  children's  magazine  did  respond 
and  promised  to  publish  the  poem  as  follows: 

Beauty  is  above  me  . . . 
Water  splashing  on  the  rocks. 
Clouds  making  pictures  in  the  sky. 
Cotton  falling  softly  off  the  plant. 
Trees  as  straight  as  pins. 
Rocks  all  shapes  and  sizes. 

Chris'  reaction  to  his  newfound  fame?  "At 
first  he  had  a  big  head."  admitted  Mrs. 
Tlbbs.  "He  made  sure  all  the  neighbors  had 
seen  it  and  was  very  excited.  But  he's  settled 
down  now." 

Settled  but  apparently  still  inspired.  "He 
has  said  he  wants  to  continue  his  creative 
writing  and  poetry,"  said  Mrs.  Engel.  "He 
wants  to  sit  down  and  write  a  letter  to  the 
magazine  thanking  them  and  letting  them 
know  he  will  continue.  So  well  get  together 
and  do  that." 


One  would  get  the  impression  Chris  Is  a 
boy  scholar,  but  those  who  know  him  well 
know  him  better.  "He's  Just  a  t3rplcal  fourth 
grader,"  Mrs.  Engel  figures.  "He's  not  very 
studious,"  agreed  Mrs.  Tlbbs.  ••His  other 
Interests  center  around  science.  He's  Inter- 
ested In  a  lot  of  the  underwater  shows  on 
television,  and  likes  to  experiment  and  col- 
lect things.  He's  also  very  active  In  Cub  Scout 
Troop  1780  and  boating." 

Chris  Is  apparently  living  up  to  his  promise, 
though,  to  turn  out  more  creative  material. 
His  next  project,  say  Mrs.  Engel  and  Mrs. 
Tlbbs,  Is  a  short  story,  the  plot  of  which  is 
still  in  doubt. 


S.  268— THE  LAND  USE  POLICY  ACT 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
hear  future  the  Senate  will  be  debating 
S.  268,  the  Land  Use  Policy  Act. 

It  is  my  conclusion  that  this  bill,  as 
approved  by  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee, is  legislation  which  would  do 
great  harm  to  the  rights  of  our  States 
and  local  governments  and  individual 
property  owners. 

I  am  especially  concerned  that  a  bill 
which  could  have  such  fundamental  ef- 
fect on  our"Nation  is  being  considered  at 
a  time  when  the  public  attention  is 
diverted  to  other  problems. 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  people  gener- 
ally realize  that  this  bill  affects  the  rights 
of  everyone  and  would  be  another  step 
toward  centralizing  Government  In 
Washington. 

Mr.  President,  Industry  Week  maga- 
zine has  done  an  article  which  sum- 
marizes many  of  the  arguments  which 
have  been  made  concerning  land  use 
legislation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  which  was  in  the  June  4, 
1973,  edition  of  the  magazine  be  printed 
in  the  Record  to  promote  a  more  thor- 
ough understanding  of  the  questions  in- 
volved in  this  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Land  Use  Policy:   A  Limit  to  Growth 
(By  John  H.  Sheridan) 

During  most  of  the  nearly  two  centuries 
since  the  American  Revolution,  land  in  the 
U.S.  was  considered  an  abundant  commodity. 

Federal  land  programs  centered  on  open- 
ing up  new  frontiers.  The  states,  for  the  most 
part,  sat  back  and  gave  local  government  a 
free  hand  In  regulating  land  development. 
And  a  property  owner's  right  tp  make  the 
lights — was  largely  unchallenged. 

Those  days  belong  to  history. 

Today,  a  groundswell  of  concern  about  the 
environment,  urban  sprawl,  and  diminishing 
land  resources  Is  shaping  a  new  approach  to 
land  use.  The  dividing  line  between  property 
rights  and  the  public  Interest  is  becoming 
a  battleground. 

In  a  number  of  states,  new  layers  of  bu- 
reaucracies have  been  created  to  guide  and 
restrict  land  use.  Construction  of  homes, 
factories,  powerplants,  and  airports,  and  the 
extraction  of  natural  resources  are  certain 
to  collide  more  frequently  with  policies  that 
seek  to  limit  growth. 

A  NEW  LAND  ETHIC 

'•The  cowboy  land  use  ethic  is  changing," 
asserts  Daniel  W.  O'Connell,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Florida  Environmental  Land  Man- 
agement Study  Committee,  a  15-member 
citizens  group  working  with  the  state  legis- 
lature to  devise  a  statewide  land  use  strat- 
egy- 

"Slowly,  but  surely,  people  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  land  is  a  natural  resource 


that  we  have  to  think  more  about.  And 
they're  recognizing  that  overdense  land  uses 
are  causing  many  of  our  problems.  In  Flor- 
ida, we've  already  had  a  spate  of  moratoriums 
on  development  and  even  population  caps 
set   by  local   governments." 

Pollution  control  laws  at  the  federal,  state. 
and  local  levels  have  already  chiseled  deepy 
into  the  cornerstone  of  property  rights.  Leg- 
islation now  In  Congress — to  establish  a  na- 
tional land  use  policy — promises  to  spin  an 
even  more  extensive  web  of  restrictions. 

A  sound  land  management  policy  can  elim- 
inate much  of  the  parochialism  and  uncer- 
tainty which  has  frustrated  development  in 
the  past.  For  that  reason,  Industry  has  gen- 
erally supported  the  concept  of  "balanced" 
land  use  planning  which  provides  for  eco- 
nomic needs.  But  Industry  shudders  at  the 
prospect  of  a  law  which  would  only  add  an- 
other cannon  to  the  arsenal  of  fanatical  en- 
vironmentalists. 

Federal  lavimiakers  generally  agree  that  a 
better  scheme  of  land  management  Is  needed. 

Based  on  current  projections,  notes  Rep. 
John  P.  Saylor  (R,  Pa.),  we  can  expect  that 
•'during  the  next  30  years,  the  pressures  upon 
our  land  will  cause  an  additional  18  million 
acres  of  undeveloped  land  to  be  converted 
to  urban  use." 

Today,  land  planning  authority  Is  frag- 
mented. There  are.  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson 
(D,  Wash)  points  out,  more  than  80.000  units 
of  government — cities,  counties,  water  dis- 
tricts port  authorities — which  •'exercise  land 
use  planning  and  management  authority  It 
Is  no  wonder  that  without  a  generally  agreed 
upon  design  for  America's  future,  we  have 
needless  conflict,  delay,  and  the  dedication  of 
scarce  land  resources  to  uses  which  are  not 
desirable." 

For  lawmakers  at  every  level,  it  seems,  a 
major  obstacle  Is  deciding  how  to  proceed 
In  devising  an  ••agreed-upon  design."  The 
Maryland  legislature,  for  example,  couldn't 
agree  on  how  much  authority  to  delegate  to 
the  counties — and  Its  land  use  proposal  was 
stymied. 

In  Congress,  where  six  different  land  use 
bills  have  been  Introduced,  debate  has  fo- 
cused on  a  number  of  Issues — Including  what 
the  federal-state  relationship  ought  to  be. 

CRACK   A   BIG   WHIP? 

Should  the  federal  government  have  strong 
sanctions  with  which  to  coerce  state  action? 
And  how  far  shotild  It  go  In  dictating  the 
terms  of  state  programs? 

In  sponsoring  S.  268 — the  Land  Use  Policy 
&  Planning  Assistance  Act  of  1973 — Sen. 
Jackson  outlined  a  limited  federal  role:  plan- 
ning grants  to  •'encourage"  state  programs. 
States  would  be  allowed  considerable  flexibil- 
ity In  shaping  programs  to  meet  their  own 
needs,  but — to  qualify  for  the  planning 
grants — would  have  to  follow  broadly  defined 
federal  guidelines.  States  choosing  to  go  a 
different  route  would  forfeit  the  planning 
grants  only. 

Under  the  Administration's  proposal  (S. 
924),  states  would  be  threatened  with  cut- 
backs of  up  to  21%  In  federal  funds  for 
airports,  highways,  and  conservation  If  they 
failed  to  adopt  an  approved  land  use  plan- 
ning program.  (Sen.  Jackson  Included  such 
sanctions  In  the  bill  he  sponsored  last  year, 
but  they  were  deleted  on  the  Senate  floor. 
He  omitted  them  In  drafting  his  1973  leg- 
islation.) 

Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle  (D,  Maine)  has 
urged  a  different  brand  of  sanctions  for 
recalcitrant  states:  loss  of  water  treatment 
grants  and  no  extensions  of  Clean  Air  Act 
deadlines.  Further,  his  proposal — Title  VI  of 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act — ^would  have 
Congress  establish  more  specific  criteria  for 
states  to  follow.  Otherwise,  he  contends.  Con- 
gress would  be  passing  the  buck  "with  no 
Instructions  on  what  to  do  with  it." 

Hearings  on  the  Jackson  Bill  and  counter- 
measures  have  stirred  controversy  on  a  num- 
ber of  other  questions: 
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Is  the  legislation  likely  to  spur  states  to 
prohibit  or  severely  restrict  development  of 
vast  so'eas  of  the  country — In  the  name  of 
environmental  protection? 

What  recourse  should  property  owners  have 
If  they  suffer  financial  setbacks  due  to  state 
land  control  actions? 

To  what  extent  should  the  legislation 
stride  a  balance  between  environmental  and 
economic  priorities? 

Should  states  be  required  to  designate 
areas  suited  for  energy-producing  and  trans- 
mission facilities  and  for  resource  develop- 
ment? 

"evert  acre  of  land  . .  ."• 

Both  the  Jackson  and  the  Administration 
proposals  call  for  state  control  over  '•areas 
of  critical  environmental  concern,"  develop- 
ments of  regional  benefit,  and  areas  likely 
to  be  Impacted  by  key  facilities — such  as  air- 
ports and  energy  transmission  lines. 

An  "adequate"  state  land  use  program,  the 
Jackson  Bill  says,  "shall  Include"  state  au- 
thority "to  prohibit,  under  state  police  pow- 
ers, the  use  of  land"  in  designated  critical 
areas. 

Testimony  on  the  Jackson  BUI  suggested 
some  far-reaching  consequences: 

Howard  L.  Edwards,  vice  president-secre- 
tary. Anaconda  Co.,  New  York,  pointed  out 
that  the  original  definition  of  "areas  of  criti- 
cal environmental  concern"  specified  nine 
different  categories  of  land.  "That  mandatory 
list  Includes  nearly  every  acre  of  land  In  the 
United  States  and,  without  question,  does 
Include  every  acre  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,"  he  told  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

"The  bill  could  be  administered  so  as  to 
designate  the  entire  nation  as  an  'area  of 
critical  environmental  concern'  .  .  .  [and] 
each  of  the  defined  areas  could  likely  be 
restricted  to  a  single  iise." 

Oene  C.  Brewer,  vice  chairman.  Southwest 
Forest  Industries,  Inc.,  Phoenix,  testifying 
on  behalf  of  the  National  Assn.  of  Manufac- 
turers (NAM),  also  expressed  concern  that 
there  could  be  '•a  strong  tendency  to  desig- 
nate vast  areas  .  .  .  and  to  severely  limit  the 
land  uses  which  may  take  place  within  such 
areas." 

During  one  phase  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tee's deliberations,  the  language  of  the  bill 
was  revised — and  "areas  of  critical  environ- 
mental concern"  were  defined  as  areas  where 
"uncontroUed  or  Incompatible  development 
could  result  In  damage  to  the  environment, 
lUe  or  property,  or  the  long-term  public 
Interest." 

The  Implication  Is  that  "compatible"  land 
iise  Is  permissible,  but  Industry  observers 
fear  the  connotation  leans  heavily  toward  a 
nonuse  policy. 

A   NATIONAL   GROWTH   POLICT 

"What  we  are  talking  about,"  says  Daniel 
B.  Denning,  staff  associate,  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  "Is  what  may  be  the  beginning  of 
a  national  growth  policy.  It  wUl  be  more 
fundamental  than  a  national  energy  policy. 
This  Is  the  biggest  thing  since  wrapped 
candy." 

The  pending  legislation,  he  notes,  requires 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  to 
review  the  "desirability"  of  national  land 
use  policies  and,  within  a  year,  submit  a  re- 
port containing  specific  recommendations. 

What  It  amounts  to,  Mr.  Denning  believes. 
Is  a  backward  approach.  A  national  land  use 
policy — with  provisions  for  growth — should 
precede  enactment  of  control  measures,  he 
says.  "In  effect,  we're  getting  on  a  train  with- 
out knowing  where  It's  headed." 

The  chamber  and  most  Industry  spokesmen 
have  opposed  giving  the  federal  government  a 
big  whip. 

"With  sanctions,  the  bill  takes  on  a  whole 
different  tenor  and  color,"  says  Mr.  Denning. 
"It  would  mean  that  the  secretary  of  the  In- 
terior [aa  federal  administrator]  would  be 
making  substantive  Judgments  on  state  pro- 


grams In  deciding  whether  or  not  to  with- 
hold funds." 

Without  sanctions,  states  would  not  feel 
unduly  pressured  to  accept  federal  land  iise 
criteria. 

"We  support  a  limited  amount  of  federal 
review,"  Mr.  Denning  explains,  "to  Insure 
that  national  goals  and  requirements  are 
met — but  other  than  that,  we  feel  states 
should  be  free  to  draw  up  their  own  plans 
to  meet  their  own  needs." 

Some  federal  review  Is  necessary,  he  adds, 
to  assiu-e  that  states  do  not  act  contrary  to 
the  best  Interests  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
"If  only  one  state  had  a  site  adequate  for  a 
deepwater  port,  should  that  state  be  allowed 
to  deny  the  nation  that  port?" 

Further,  v/hat  consequences  might  arise  If 
the  states  In  which  low-sulfur  coal  deposits 
are  located  chose  to  designate  those  regions 
as  "areas  of  critical  environmental  con- 
cern"— and  allow  only  enough  production  to 
meet  their  own  needs? 

The  U.S.  chamber  Is  also  concerned  about 
the  possibility  that  landowners  may  be  de- 
nied partial  or  total  use  of  their  property 
without  Just  compensation.  In  committee 
testimony,  It  urged  a  provision  guaranteeing 
access  to  the  same  remedies  an  owner  has  in 
cases  In  which  a  state  exercises  its  "eminent 
domain"  powers. 

The  issue  raises  some  serious  constitutional 
questions. 

Half  a  century  ago,  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said:  ••A  strong  pub- 
lic desire  to  Improve  the  public  condition  Is 
not  enough  to  wairrant  achieving  the  desire 
by  a  shorter  cut  than  the  constitutional  way 
of  paying  for  the  change.  When  this  seem- 
ingly absolute  protection  is  found  to  be  qual- 
ified by  the  {state's]  police  power,  the  nat- 
ural tendency  of  human  nature  is  to  extend 
the  qualification  more  and  more  untU — at 
last — private  property  disappears." 

A  provision  In  the  Jackson  legislation 
would  prohibit  use  of  federal  land-planning 
funds  to  purchase  real  property.  This  pro- 
hibition, coupled  with  strong  sanctions  and 
severe  restrictions  on  the  use  of  land  In  crit- 
ical areas,  would  encourage  states  to  circum- 
vent constitutional  safeguards  against  '•tak- 
ing" of  private  property  without  compensa- 
tion, Mr.  Denning  warns. 

Lacking  funds  for  land  acquisition,  he 
adds,  states  might  be  forced  to  expand  their 
noncompensable  police  powers  to  actions  tra- 
ditionally considered  to  constitute  •'taking." 

"That  Is  Just  what  Justice  Holmes  warned 
against."  Mr.  Denning  observes. 

SOME   "PLUS"   FACTORS 

If  drafted  and  implemented  with  a  proper 
balance  between  economic  and  environmental 
needs,  state  land  use  programs  can  •'reduce 
the  Indecision  which  Industry  faces  .  .  .  and 
may  speed  up  the  land  use  decision-making 
process,"  Mr.  Denning  points  out. 

And  another  potential  benefit:  "Industry 
wlU  have  a  clear  Idea  where  It  can  go  and 
where  It  cannot  .  .  .  and  what  It  can  do 
when  It  gets  there.  That's  Important  for  in- 
dustrial planners — especially  utilities  and 
large  corporations  trying  to  plan  IS  or  20 
years  In  advance.  They  would  know  which 
areas  are  open  and  what  the  constraints  are. 
At  least,  I  would  hope  that's  the  kind  of 
result  which  will  come  from  this. 

"Today,  when  industry  or  a  power  com- 
pany wants  to  go  into  an  area.  It  has  to  get 
dozens  of  permits  from  various  local  and  re- 
gional decision-making  authorities.  Hope- 
fully, these  (delays]  will  be  consolidated  in 
a  rational  process — so  you  have  one -stop 
shopping  for  permits  and  laud  use  decisions." 

Lance  Marston,  director.  Office  of  Land 
Use  &  Water  Planning,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Interior, 
believes  large-scale  developments  will  benefit 
from  advance  planning  by  states  "working 
with  countries  to  help  Identify  those  areas 
that  would  lend  themselves  to  various  kinds 
of  development. 


••If  we  continue  to  go  the  way  we  have 
been  .  .  .  then  well  find  that  everything  is 
going  to  end  up  in  a  stalemate,"  says  Mr. 
Marston,  whose  office  was  instrumental  in 
drafting  the  Administration's  land  use  bill. 
"Numerous  powerplant  siting  decisions  are 
being  held  up  becaxise  of  the  Inadequacy  of 
the  current  regulatory  system — the  exclu- 
sionary provisions  in  much  of  the  local  zon- 
ing laws." 

The  Administration's  legislation,  he  says, 
would  force  states  to  look  at  coastal  zones 
and  other  areas  "and  determine  where  they 
ought  to  be  thinking  about  siting  power- 
plants,  industrial  parks,  oil  refineries,  and 
other  facilities.  A  state  simply  can't  treat  It- 
self as  one  little  island  and  say,  'Let  some 
other  state  take  care  of  the  refinery  prob- 
lem.' It's  going  to  have  to  sit  down  and  look 
at  the  tradeoffs." 

STATES'    OPTIONS 

Mr.  Marston  sees  the  federal  role  as  assist- 
ing states  In  Identifying  appropriate  land  use 
methodologies.  "But  the  ultimate  decision 
of  how  they  develop  their  programs  Is  going 
to  be  left  up  to  the  states."  One  of  the  state's 
functions  wpuld  be  to  set  up  an  ••Institutional 
mechanism"  that  would  permit  all  parties — 
Including  Industry — to  be  heard  on  long- 
range  planning  needs.  "As  It  Is,  no  one  is 
looking  at  that.  Planning  and  decision-mak- 
ing are  fragmented.  And,  meiny  times,  local 
Jurisdictions  are  making  decisions  that  im- 
pact constituencies  greater  than  they  repre- 
sent." 

While  states  will  assume  a  greater  degree 
of  responsibility  for  developments  having  a 
major  Impact,  local  government  units  will 
still  be  making  90%  or  more  of  the  land  use 
decisions,  the  Interior  Dept.  official  believes. 

A  prospect  which  worries  developers  is  the 
likelihood  that  creating  new  planning  agen- 
cies will  mean  additional  delays  in  obtain- 
ing approval  for  large-scale  projects. 

"We're  concerned  that  we  could,  literally, 
be  put  out  of  business  with  improper  land 
twe  planning,"  says  E.  O.  Johnson,  executive 
vice  president.  National  Assn.  of  Industrial 
I>ark5,  Washington.  "It  makes  sense  to  have 
some  kind  of  land  use  program — but  not  If 
It  means  you  have  to  go  through  not  only  the 
local,  but  also  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments for  permits.  When  a  developer  is 
held  up  for  a  year  or  two,  it  becomes  a  ter- 
ribly burdensome  and  expensive  situation. 

"Obviously,  some  guidance  Is  needed.  But 
I'd  hate  to  see  things  reach  the  point — as 
some  people  advocate — of  a  quasl-govern- 
ment  operation,  such  as  exists  In  Europe, 
where  [Ifs]  pretty  much  dictated  where  you 
can  build  a  new  plant." 

The  tricky  problem,  Mr.  Johnson  believes. 
Is  striking  the  balance  between  federal  guide- 
lines and  states'  options.  Without  some  fed- 
eral overview,  "some  states  Just  aren't  going 
to  do  anything — and  other  states  are  going 
to  be  overambltlous." 

A   SQtTEEZE   ON   RESOtTRCES? 

Petroleum  and  mining  companies  are 
understandably  worried  that  land  vise  con- 
trols might  be  used  to  severely  limit  the  areas 
which  will  remain  open  to  exploration  and 
extraction  of  resources. 

••To  predetermine  the  geographic  locations 
of  lands  suitable  for  mineral  development  is 
an  impossible  legislative  requirement."  says 
Anaconda's  Mr.  Edwards.  '"These  are  lands 
where  God  saw  fit  to  deposit  the  minerals, 
and  He  has  not  yet  revealed  to  man  all  of 
His  hiding  places.  .  .  .  The  location  of  lands 
suitable  for  mineral  development  Is  un- 
known, and  projections  would  be  meaning- 
less. 

••As  our  nation  becomes  increasingly  a 
mineral-deficient  country  dependent  on  for- 
eign sources,  the  value  of  land  for  mineral 
development  will  become  comparatively 
higher.  Curiously,  as  our  mineral  needs  ac- 
celebrate  and  the  supply  dwindles,  the  pleth- 
ora  of    measures    that    would    impair    the 
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development  of  domestic  mineral  resources 
multiply. 

"If  government  policy  Inhibits  or  thwarts 
mineral  development,  the  alternative  Is  to 
force  vmdue  reliance  on  foreign — and  fre- 
quently unstable — sources.  .  .  .  For  example, 
in  the  last  two  years  seven  dMnestlc  zinc 
plants  have  been  shut  down  and  40%  to  60% 
of  the  zinc  Industry  of  the  United  States  has 
been  exported  to  foreign  countries  [despite 
the  fact  that]  zinc  consumption  In  the  U.S. 
has  reached  an  all-time  high." 

Carl  E.  Bagge,  president.  National  Coal 
Assn.,  says  a  rational  land  policy  "must  rec- 
ognize as  a  priority  land  use  the  neresslty 
to  permit  the  full  development  of  our  coal 
reserves,  as  well  as  other  nonrenewable  nat- 
ixral  resources.  .  .  .  No  land  area  should 
be  zoned,  withdrawn,  or  otherwise  removed 
from  prospecting  or  exploration  tmless  an 
exhaustive  geological  analysis  of  Its  mineral 
potential  has  been  made. 

"Xiand  use  planning  must  be  geared  to  re- 
solve the  conflicts  for  land  use  rather  than 
align  state  Interests  against  regional  and 
national  Interests,"  Mr.  Bagge  stresses.  With 
an  unrealistic  approach  to  land  use  policy, 
"the  outlook  for  energy  through  the  latter 
part  of  this  century  could  be  catastrophic 
for  the  nation." 

COASTAI.  BARBIZRS 

The  petroleum  Industry  fears  overzealous 
regulation  of  coastal  areas,  which  could  pre- 
vent the  construction  of  ports  and  refineries 
needed  to  handle  the  expected  Increase  in 
oil  Imports. 

Maine,  one  of  the  first  states  to  seize  the 
land  control  initiative,  enacted  its  Site  Lo- 
cation Act  in  1970.  "It's  common  knowledge," 
a  state  official  admits,  "that  It  was  originally 
an  sintl-oil  law."  The  measure  was  watered 
down,  however,  before  getting  final  approval 
from  the  legislature. 

Last  November,  California  voters  approved 
a  referendum  to  create  a  Coastal  Zone  Con- 
servation Commission  which  is  charged  with 
controlling  development  on  land  within  1,000 
yards  of  the  coastline.  And  Delaware  adopted 
a  state  law  banning  new  heavy  industry 
along  the  100-mile  Delaware  Bay  coastline. 

The  Delaware  action  ruled  out  "at  least 
one  potential  new  oil  refinery  along  the  At- 
lantic Co«ust,"  says  John  L.  Loftis,  Jr.,  senior 
vice  president,  Exxon  Corp.'s  Exxon  Co.  U.S-A. 
Dlv.,  Houston. 

Moratoriums — or  bans — on  coastal  devel- 
opment will  only  intensify  the  energy  crisis, 
Mr.  Loftis  told  the  Senate  Interior  &  Insular 
Affairs  Committee.  To  handle  the  volume  of 
oil  Imports  which  the  U.S.  will  require  by 
1985,  "at  least  three  deepwater  offshore  un- 
loading terminals  .  .  .  and  (new]  refining 
capacity  of  some  8  million  barrels  per  day" 
win  be  needed. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  NIXON  ADMINIS- 
TRATION'S RELATIONS  WITH  THE 
PRESS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Pro- 
fessional Relations  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Communications  Department  at  Ameri- 
can University,  has  just  completed  a  most 
comprehensive  analysis  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministrationt  relations  with  the  media. 
I  commend  it|to  my  colleagues  as  a  signif- 
icant commentary  from  a  responsible 
group  of  jomnalists  with  deep  concern 
about  free  ^d  full  access  to  Government 
information. 

Because  this  study  bears  directly  on 
numerous  policy  issues  and  legislative 
matters  pending  in  Congress,  including 
the  question  of  public  television  financ- 
ing, the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  the 
White  House  Telecommunications  Pol- 
icy Office,  and  the  so-called  Newsmen's 


Shield  law,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 

have  the  bulk  of  the  Press  Club  report 

printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  report 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

The  Press  Covers  Oovernment:  The  Nixon 
Years  From   1969  to  Watergate 

(A  Study  by  the  Etepartment  of  Commnnl- 
catlon,  American  University,  Washington, 
D.C.,  for  the  National  Press  Club,  with 
conclusions  and  recommendations  by  the 
Professional  Relations  Committee  of  the 
National  Press  Club) 

PREFACE 

The  Department  of  Communication  at 
American  University  Joined  in  this  study  with 
the  National  Press  Club  In  the  hope  that 
It  could  help  people  better  understand  the 
role  of  the  news  media  in  Washington,  and 
some  of  the  problems  involved  in  reporting 
on  the  federal  government. 

The  Press  Club's  Professional  Relations 
Committee  asked  the  department  to  exam- 
ine press-ofiicial  relations  during  the  first 
Nixon  Administration.  The  committee  bad 
been  charged  by  the  club's  board  of  gov- 
ernors in  June,  1972,  with  carrying  out  and 
publishing  such  a  study.  It  subsequently  was 
decided  not  to  begin  work  until  after  the 
1972  elections  to  remove  any  suggestion  of 
partisanship. 

The  study  director  was  asked  In  October 
to  put  together  a  team  of  volunteers,  and 
to  complete  the  report  by  January,  1973.  The 
time  later  was  extended  to  secure  all  the 
interviews,  and  to  include  developments  in 
the  early  months  of  the  second  Nixon  term. 

The  study  team  was  made  up  of  20  Press 
Club  members,  American  University  graduate 
journalism  students  and  recent  graduates. 
Each  volunteered  time  out  of  a  busy  sched- 
ule with  the  only  recompense  being  his  or 
her  feeling  that  the  end  product  would  be 
useful  to  many  people.  The  team  did  not 
pretend  to  be  antlseptically  "objective"  In 
Its  outlook.  But  every  effort  was  made  to  re- 
tain a  fair  and  independent  view  of  the 
process.  For  the  interviews,  for  example,  we 
asked  the  same  general  questions  of  both 
officials  and  correspondents.  The  idea  was 
to  try  to  Induce  them  to  talk  freely  about 
their  work  and  their  views. 

Thus,  it  was  disappointing  that  only  three 
out  of  the  15  White  House  officials  we  ap- 
proached would  join  In  the  spirit  of  the 
study. 

Inniunerable  efforts  were  made  to  discuss 
the  Interviews  and  the  alms  of  the  study 
with  White  House  press  secretary  Ronald 
Ziegler.  Zlegler  pledged  repeatedly  that  he 
was  Interested,  and  would  meet  with  us.  He 
did  not,  however,  and  waited  nearly  four 
months  before  he  finally  told  committee 
chairman  James  McCartney  on  March  1, 
1973.  that  he  had  ruled  out  all  White  House 
participation.  A  promised  letter  of  explana- 
tion was  never  received. 

It  is  not  felt  that  the  White  House  refusal 
measurably  affected  the  validity  of  the 
study's  conclusions.  Three  officials  did  talk 
to  us  extensively,  and  we  Included  their 
observations,  though  Ziegler  insisted  that 
they  were  not  speaking  officially.  In  addition, 
much  of  what  the  other  officials  who  were 
approached  think  about  the  press  is  a  matter 
of  public  record. 

The  overall  findings  are  outlined  In  the 
first  chapter  of  the  report.  The  final  chapter 
sets  forth  the  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions drawn  up  by  the  Press  Club's  Profes- 
sional Relations  Committee  after  Its  members 
had  reviewed  the  study. 

The  deeper  our  examination  of  the  Issues, 
the  more  It  became  apparent  that  a  fuller, 
ongoing  review  of  this  process  Is  urgently 
needed.  It  Is  hoped  that  this  report  will  be 
seen  as  the  first  step  in  a  periodic  appraisal 
of  press-government  relations  in  succeeding 


administrations  that  would  be  welcomed  by 
the  press  corps,  and  by  politicians  of  both 
parties. 

I  am  gratefxil  to  the  nutny  people  In  Wash- 
ington and  outside  who  offered  us  encour- 
agement throughout  the  study.  Special 
thanks  are  owed  to  Donald  Larrabee,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Press  Club  for  1973,  and 
his  predecessor,  Warren  Rogers;  to  James 
McCartney,  Grant  Dillman,  Samuel  J.  Archi- 
bald and  the  other  members  of  the  Profes- 
sional Relations  Committee;  and  to  Jack 
Germond,  who  served  as  liaison  for  the  Press 
Club  board. 

Above  all,  this  study  could  not  have  been 
pursued  as  It  was  without  the  support  and 
iinflagglng  faith  Invested  In  our  efforts  by 
Dr.  Robert  O.  Blanchard.  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Communication. 

Lewis  W.  Wolfson. 

Chapter  1 
The  Truth  About  GovERNME^fT:  The  Nixon 

Administration  Versus  The  Washington 

Press  Corps 
(By  The  Professional  Relations  Committee, 

the  National  Press  Club,  and  Prof.  Lewis 

W.  Wolfson) 

We  knew  when  we  undertook  this  study 
that  while  both  officials  and  joiirnalists 
pledge  to  Inform  the  public  fully,  they  hardly 
see  eye  to  eye  on  what  Is  full  information 
about  government,  even  In  the  best  of  times. 

Politicians  want  news  people  to  be  "con- 
structive" on  behalf  of  their  programs  and 
their  view  of  the  national  Interest,  as  former 
White  House  press  secretary  George  Reedy 
has  pointed  out.  And,  though  the  President 
and  other  officials  are  given  cm  expansive, 
uncontradicted  forum  for  their  pronounce- 
ments in  much  of  America's  news  media 
every  day,  they  stUl  will  not  readily  accept 
the  fact  that  for  news  people  that  Is  not 
enough.  No  journalist  can  remain  true  to  his 
trade  if  he  simply  rejwrts  what  officials  think 
is   "constructive"   news  about   government. 

This  debate  over  defining  what  should  be 
reported  became  news  itself  in  the  last  two 
presidential  administrations,  starting  with 
the  Johnson  Administration's  crisis  of  cred- 
ibility, and  continuing  with  Nixon  officials 
efforts  to  discount  much  of  the  press's  re- 
porting of  Washington  and  so,  many  feel,  to 
try  to  discredit  Its  appraisal  of  their  per- 
formance. 

The  public  needs  no  coaching  to  mistrust 
the  media.  But  there  is  much  evidence  that 
Americans  do  need  to  recognize  that  this 
clash  over  the  openness  of  government  is  not 
simply  a  matter  of  journalists'  peevishness, 
as  officials  might  try  to  picture  it;  It  Is  tho 
public's  battle  as  well.  The  truth  of  this  find- 
ing was  brought  home  with  unexF>ected  force 
even  as  we  were  completing  the  study,  as  the 
Watergate  exposures  unfolded. 

Watergate  already  stands  as  a  landmark 
in  American  journalism.  It  was  the  press, 
and  essentially  the  press  alone,  that  un- 
earthed the  most  scandalous  misuse  of  the 
powers  of  government  in  this  century.  Wa- 
tergate showed  again  how  all  of  us  profit 
when  a  single  news  organization  persists  in 
a  lonely  crusade  In  the  face  of  massive  offi- 
cial pressure  and  public  Indifference.  It 
demonstrates  beyond  words  the  press's  re- 
sponsible pursuit  of  its  First  Amendment 
charge  to  act  as  a  free  and  independent  check 
on  government. 

The  exposures  early  in  Nixon's  second  term 
seemed  almost  to  be  the  fated  result  of  the 
unprecedented  official  suspicion  and  dislike 
of  the  media  that,  we  found,  had  grown  up 
in  Nixon's  first  term.  The  contempt  that 
some  members  of  this  administration  have 
shown  for  the  role  of  a  free  press  has.  in  good 
measure,  visited  this  tragedy  upon  them,  and 
upon  the  country.  Had  there  been  more  ac- 
cess to  officials,  more  frankness  in  govern- 
ment, more  honest  dialogue  about  the  press's 
role  Instead  of  harangues  on  Its  failings,  re- 
straints might  have  been  set  on  the  secretive 
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Instincts  of  the  officials  who  created  a  web  of 
covert  political  operations  that  led  to  their 
downfall. 

But;  while  government  clearly  has  ham- 
pered the  press  in  Its  reporting  during  the 
Nixon  years,  this  was  not  meant  to  be  a  one- 
sided study.  Another  lesson  of  the  Water- 
gate is  that  that  are  many  in  the  media  who 
did  not  try  to  search  further  when  they  might 
have,  and  many  other  stories  of  government 
that  remain  untold.  Thus,  before  examining 
further  the  deterioration  of  press-official  re- 
lations, it  seems  appropriate  to  first  look  gen- 
erally at  the  state  of  reporting  from  Wash- 
ington. 

the  press's   failure   TO   KEEP   UP 

Changing  public  needs  flash  by  the  press 
with  stunning  rapidity  these  days.  But.  de- 
spite the  new  demands  that  this  places  on 
the  federal  government,  America's  news  or- 
ganizations rarely  seem  to  pause  to  review 
their  coverage  to  ensure  that  they  are  keeping 
up  with  government's  changing  responsibili- 
ties. Too  often  the  news  media  seem  to  leave 
it  to  officials  to  "discover"  problems  and  pre- 
scribe national  priorities  for  dealing  with 
them — frequently  In  terms  of  their  own 
political  fortunes  rather  than  the  public's 
interest. 

We  found  no  shortage  of  men  and  women 
in  the  national  press  corps  who  are  clear- 
eyed  about  the  press's  fallings.  They  know 
that  it  is  not  necessarily  true  to  its  inde- 
pendent role  here,  no  matter  how  often  edi- 
tors and  reporters  may  invoke  the  press's 
freedom  to  be  independent  under  the  First 
Amendment.  Indeed,  some  felt  that  the  news 
media  should  be  held  to  account  equally  with 
public  officials  for  any  breakdown  in  "the 
system"  that  can  be  attributed  to  the  public's 
poor  Information  about  the  state  of  govern- 
ment and  the  country's  other  political  and 
social  institutions. 

But  the  'press  corps'  that  fans  out  in 
Washington  each  day  Is  hardly  monolithic 
either  In  the  thoughtfulness  of  its  members 
about  the  reporting  of  government,  or  their 
wherewithal  to  tell  the  story.  One  or  two-man 
bureaus  that  must  dally  grind  out  Items  for 
strings  of  newspapers  or  broadcast  outlets 
might  as  well  be  on  another  planet  from  the 
41 -man  Washmgton  staff  of  reporter-analysts 
for  The  New  York  Times,  or  the  network 
newsmen  whose  names  are  household  words 
for  millions  of  Americans. 

They  do  look  alike  in  one  respect:  all  often 
seem  to  be  scrambling  helter  skelter  in  pur- 
suit of  the  day's  story.  Washington  press 
practices  still  develop  nearly  as  "Informally 
and  haphazardly"  as  when  Douglass  Cater 
wrote  that  line  about  them  more  than  a 
decade  ago.  Reporters  still  move  in  herds 
much  of  the  time,  writing  the  same  stories 
and  following  formulas  for  coverage  of  Wash- 
ington that  may  no  longer  be  relevant  to  the 
reporting  of  complex  Issues. 

The  press  thrusts  Itself  compulsively  Into 
the  task  of  chronlcimg  all  the  'breaking' 
news,  often  at  the  expense  of  providing  ex- 
planation and  analysis.  Much  federal  deci- 
sionmaking remains  a  mystery  to  the  public, 
making  it  hard  for  people  to  intelligently  de- 
bate policy  that  may  change  their  lives.  The 
press  explores  government's  mistakes  only 
on  a  hit-or-miss  basis,  and  it  rarely  alerts 
people  to  tomorrow's  problems  until  they  are 
upon  us. 

The  press  corps  still  can  count  some  nota- 
ble successes  during  the  last  four  years.  The 
Washington  Post  and  others  acted  in  true 
press  tradition  when  they  pursued  the  Wa- 
tergate scandal  undaimted  by  supposedly  au- 
thoritative government  denials  and  derision. 
The  Pentagon  Papers  fight  gave  new  heart  to 
reporters  to  ferret  out  information  that  gov- 
ernment tries  to  conceal.  And  aggressive 
probing  produced  many  in-depth  newspaper, 
magazine  and  television  stories  that  showed 
now  government  aggravates  social  problems 
•fi  muoh  as  It  solves  them. 


But  the  wrenching  experience  of  the  Viet- 
nam war,  and  other  policy  failures,  have 
made  many  more  journalists  conscious  of 
how  often  they  have  left  It  to  high  officials 
to  make  vital  national  decisions  without  the 
challenge  of  informed  public  debate.  And 
some  correspondents  concede  that  there  are 
whole  areas  of  government — the  Congress 
for  example — that  the  news  media  scarcely 
penetrate  despite  their  enormous  Impact  on 
people's  lives. 

The  press  has  been  looking  at  Itself  more 
in  the  last  four  years,  at  least  in  part  be- 
cause of  the  sudden  spotlight  of  criticism 
from  the  White  House  and  others.  But  even 
with  advances  in  coverage,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  news  organizations  are  moving  smartly 
to  deploy  their  forces  to  give  people  a  better 
picture  of  the  worktogs  of  the  system.  While 
they  fend  off  critiques  by  self-interested  poli- 
ticians, America's  news  executives  have  only 
timidly  reached  out  for  suggestions  for  im- 
proving reporting  on  government  so  that  the 
public  achieves  a  better  grasp  of  what  is  go- 
ing on  in  that  "mystery  off  there"  that  so 
often  decides  their  fate,  as  Walter  Llppman 
once  described  the  federal  government. 

The  need  for  such  soul-searching  seems 
particularly  acute  at  a  time  when  public 
confidence  In  both  the  press  and  government 
is  perilously  low.  It  also  may  be  that  Amer- 
ica's journalists  have  less  time  than  they 
think  to  stake  out  their  role  in  government 
news  reporting  before  others  do  it  for  them. 
Today's  attempts  to  manipulate  coverage 
may  well  seem  tame  by  comparison  with  the 
apparatus  for  Instant  publicity  that  could 
open  up  to  public  officials  as  cable  television 
and  other  new  technology  generate  a  sudden 
pressure  for  more  news  of  Washington. 

The  changes  ahead  obviously  pose  great 
opportunities  for  the  news  media.  But  they 
also  win  lay  on  them  an  even  heavier  re- 
sponsibility to  exercise  independent  judg- 
ment In  newsgatherlng  and  repotting.  If 
they  fail  to  meet  that  challenge,  it  Inevitably 
will  mean  that  America's  news  media  more 
than  ever  will  be  leavtog  it  to  the  politicians 
to  feed  the  public  a  steady  diet  of  "con- 
structive" news  of  government. 

A    NARROW    VIEW    FROM    THE    TOP 

Eight  years  ago.  In  a  report  to  a  group  of 
leading  House  Republicans  (called  Opera- 
tion Enlightenment),  Bruce  Ladd  pointed 
out  to  the  GOP  that  they  have  "no  exclusive 
monopoly  on  truth."  He  said  that  even  If  a 
journalist  may  personally  favor  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  officials  should  recognize  that 
"a  newsman's  personal  political  beliefs  rarely 
have  Influence  on  his  professional  compe- 
tence as  a  reporter."  Newsmen,  like  poli- 
ticians, "want  superior  performance  in  re- 
portmg,"  Ladd  said.  He  called  this  "the 
mutual  interest  and  mutual  challenge"  of 
both  the  press  and  RepubUcans. 

Officials  professed  to  pursue  that  Interest 
In  the  first  Republican  Administration  since 
Ladd  wrote  those  words.  But,  as  they  seized 
upon  the  "bully  pulpit"  of  the  White  House 
to  discuss  media  responsibilities,  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration leaders  showed  little  of  this 
spirit  of  a  shared  search  for  better  reporting 
of  govermnent.  It  seemed  to  be  attack,  not 
dialogue,  that  Vice  President  Agnew  and 
others  most  had  in  mind. 

There  was  no  hint  of  an  admission  of  their 
own  fraUties.  No  official  critic  would  concede 
that  his  favored  brand  of  "objective"  report- 
ing weU  might  abet  the  Administration's 
purposes  without  really  servtog  the  public's 
interest  in  knowing  what  goes  on  in  govern- 
ment. None  showed  much  sympathy  about 
the  pressures  on  the  news  media. 

In  short,  with  their  narrow-gauged  ap- 
proach, and  statements  salted  by  such  over- 
simplifications as  "Eastern  establishment" 
and  "Ideological  plugola,"  top  Nixon  officials 
debased  a  genuine  opportunity  to  give  the 
public  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  news 
media's     problems     in     developing     more 


thoughtful  reporting  of  Washington.  It  Is 
almost  as  if  they  were  telling  Americans  that 
the  more  simplistic  the  reporting  of  govern- 
ment, the  better  off  they  would  be. 

THE     DETERIORATING    AOVERSART     RELATIONSHIP 

In  the  end.  the  study's  main  concern  was 
to  go  beyond  the  public  exchanges  and  ex- 
amine what  had  happened  in  day-to-day 
relations  between  Nixon  officials  and  Journal- 
ists, and  how  that  affected  the  quality  of 
reporting  of  government. 

We  found  in  the  press  corps  an  overwhelm- 
ing feeling  that  Washington's  traditional 
adversary  jousting  between  journalists  and 
officials  had  deepened  into  an  attempted 
freeze  by  government  on  any  but  the  most 
sufjerficlal  "straight  news"  reporting  of  the 
Nixon  presidency. 

Even  in  the  worst  moments  in  previous 
Administrations,  correspondents  felt,  most 
Washington-wise  politicians  seemed  to  adopt 
certain  unwritten  rules  for  their  encounters 
with  news  people.  The  adversary  battle  was  a 
love-hate  relationship.  You  talked  to  the 
press,  even  If  you  wanted  to  say  as  little  as 
possible.  You  were  friendly  when  it  served 
your  purposes,  suddenly  unavailable  when 
you  didn't  want  to  talk.  You  could  play 
favorites.  You  could  rage  at  the  reporter  who. 
you  thought,  had  'burned'  you.  You  could 
even  cut  him  off  for  a  while,  though  rarely 
for  good.  After  all.  you  did  need  the  press. 

And  sometimes  both  of  you  could  even  let 
down  your  hair  over  a  late-afternoon  scotch, 
with  the  greater  mutual  understanding  be- 
tween the  journalist  and  his  sources  that 
develops  over  a  period  of  time.  You  gave  a 
little  to  get  a  little,  and  everybody  had  a 
vague  feeling  that  somehow  good  government 
was  being  served,  even  if  Journalists  and  poli- 
ticians could  never  agree  on  exactly  what  the 
public  should  know  what  went  on  in  Wash- 
ington. 

In  the  first  Nixon  Administration  It  was 
different,  the  correspondents  say. 

White  House  and  other  officials  who  came 
here  with  little  previous  experience  in  na- 
tional politics  were  not  used  to  having  report- 
ers hanging  around  outside  the  door  whUe 
they  were  making  decisions  and  picking  over 
policy  after  It  had  been  set.  They  were  not 
inclined  to  abide  by  the  traditional  adversary 
conventions.  From  there,  it  was  only  a  small 
step  to  trying  to  put  the  press  on  the  defen- 
sive by  discrediting  Its  reports  about  govern- 
ment. 

Indeed,  Nixon  Administration  officials  re- 
acted to  the  traditional  give-and-take  by 
framing  a  policy  of  massive  official  hostility 
to  all  but  a  few,  selected  portions  of  the  news 
media — even  while  they  argued  that  It  was 
the  press  that  was  overreacting  to  their 
criticism. 

The  hard-nosed  reporter  who  had  gone 
through  the  minuets  of  the  Eisenhower  and 
Kennedy  years,  and  the  often  unprecedented 
sluggtog  matches  in  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration to  get  sound  mformation  on  policy 
decisions,  felt  that  there  was  now  a  calcu- 
lated effort  to  make  it  difficult  for  him  to 
report  on  anything  other  than  the  official 
view  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  federal 
government. 

Was  Richard  Nixon's  first  Administration 
an  'open'  one.  as  promised?  we  asked.  Most 
said  that,  to  the  contrary,  this  was  the  most 
'closed'  Administration  la  memory,  both  in 
the  access  to  information,  and  In  access  to 
the  people  who  knew  how  the  decisions  had 
been  made. 

There  was  praise  for  communications  di- 
rector Herbert  Klein's  efforts  to  make  agen- 
cies more  responsive  on  routine  requests  for 
Information  and  Interviews.  There  was  ready 
acknowledgement  that  some  officials  (most 
notably  Henry  Kissinger)  did  give  out  reli- 
able information  on  policy  on  a  regular  basis, 
as  had  key  officials  In  past  administrations. 
But   the  people   mtervlewed  felt  that   the 
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whole  approach  of  the  White  House  on  even 
minimally  sensitive  questions  was  to  dls* 
courage  such  dialogue  and  to  try  to  diminish 
whatever  Impact  their  reporting  might  have 
on  the  public's  insight  into  this  administra- 
tion. 

White  House  reporters,  especially,  felt  that 
they  were  at  the  mercy  of  a  very  sophisticated 
presidential  public  relations  apparatus  that 
aggressively  sought  out  television  coverage 
In  controlled  settings,  simultaneously  down- 
grading the  Importance  of  Ln-depth  ques- 
tioning about  policy,  and  trying  to  under- 
mine the  integrity  of  the  national  press  corps 
in  the  public's  eye.  The  Nixon  people  "tried 
to  shift  the  credibility  gap  from  the  presi- 
dency to  the  press,"  as  one  person  put  it. 

All  the  other  moves  of  the  last  four  years — 
the  disdain  for  the  tradition  of  periodic  pres- 
idential press  conferences,  attempts  to  by- 
pass the  press  corps  to  influence  local  edi- 
tors, the  'suggestions'  from  Clay  Whitehead 
about  the  content  of  network  news,  the  sub- 
poenaeing  of  news  people — were  seen  by  cor- 
respondents as  part  of  the  pattern  of  throw- 
ing fences  up  around  free  and  searching  re- 
porting of  the  federal  government,  and 
trying  to  keep  the  most  influential — and 
most  troublesome — news  organizations  on 
the  defensive. 

Some  correspondents  felt  that  the  official 
freeze  probably  could  not,  and  would  not,  be 
sustained  in  Nixon's  second  term.  But  most 
of  the  members  of  the  press  corps  whom  we 
Interviewed  felt  that  the  basic  Administra- 
tion attitude  toward  the  news  media  would 
not  change,  even  If  there  were  periods  of 
more  amicable  relations. 

THE   XntGENT  NEED 

It  Is  baxd  to  be  certain  at  this  point 
whether  this  biirst  of  attention  to  Washing- 
ton reporting  will  prompt  a  sharper  aware- 
ness of  the  press's  responsibilities,  or  whether 
the  deepening  resentments  of  the  last  four 
years  have  pushed  further  out  of  reach  the 
ultimate  objective  of  getting  across  to  the 
American  people  the  real  news  of  Washing- 
ton— what  Cater  has  called  the  "essential 
truth"  about  government  that  makes  democ- 
racy possible. 

In  the  long  run,  debate  of  any  kind  seems 
a  sign  of  health.  Anything  that  Is  so  impor- 
tant to  good  government  as  improved  report- 
ing should  be  a  matter  for  national  discus- 
sion, and  the  news  media  should  welcome 
that.  It  Is  dlfScult  to  argue  that  their  oper- 
ati<Ais  In  Washington  cannot  stand  more 
scrutiny  and  planning.  Nor  is  It  to  be  doubted 
that  the  local  view  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, which  Nixon  Administration  officials 
have  so  passionately  sought,  m\ist  be  heard 
In  the  press  and  on  television. 

But  national  leaders  don't  enhance  the 
debate  if  they  play  politics  with  journalism's 
shortcomings.  A  politician  might  decry  "In- 
stant" analysis  of  government;  a  statesman 
will  also  call  for  fuller,  mare  thoughtf\il 
analysis  by  America's  news  media.  He  will 
seek  the  common  objective  of  full  reporting 
by  all  agents  of  a  free  press,  no  matter  what 
risk  that  "multitude  of  tongues"  might  hold 
for  his  own  public  Image. 

We  found  In  this  study  an  urgent  need  for 
a  will  on  the  part  of  both  officials  and  jour- 
nalists to  seek  superior  reporting  of  complex 
public  Issues  and  of  the  decisions  being  made 
by  the  most  powerful  government  In  the 
world.  If  "the  system'  Is  in  trouble,  then  It 
would  seem  to  be  In  the  Interest  of  this  (or 
any)  administration,  and  of  the  press — ad- 
versaries though  they  may  be — to  awaken  to 
the  fact  that  the  American  people  need  to 
know  what's  really  going  on  at  Its  center  In 
Washington  If  they  are  to  feel  more  a  part 
of  democratic  government  than  they  do  now. 

Chaptks  2 

JoiraNALisTs  AND  Otficiai-s  Taik  About  the 
Role  or  the  Psxss  in  WASfiiNcroN 
Top  national  reporters  believe  that  officials 
In   the   first   Nixon   AdniinlaUatloa   had   a 


sharper  restricted  understanding  of  the  tra- 
ditional give-and-take  between  American 
journalists  and  federal  officUOs  and  virtually 
unprecedented  tunnel  vision  about  the  role 
of  the  press  tn  Washington. 

In  21  wide-ranging  Interviews,  journal- 
ists— some  of  them  veterans  of  covering  as 
many  as  eight  presidential  administrations — 
could  recall  no  other  recent  period  when 
their  latitude  to  report  the  workings  of  gov- 
ernment had  been  so  severely  limited  by  such 
a  narrow  approach  on  the  part  of  high  gov- 
ernment olEciala  to  their  relations  with  the 
national  press  corps. 

Bureau  chiefs  and  White  House  correspond- 
ents for  major  newspapers,  magazines  and 
broadcast  outlets  told  us  that  news  people 
who  wanted  to  give  the  public  Insights  Into 
the  planning  of  policy  and  other  government 
actions  found  themselves  thwarted  by  the 
concentration  of  power  among  a  small  circle 
of  decLBlonmakers  who  were  far  less  accessible 
for  information  than  presidential  staffers  and 
other  high  officials  had  been  In  past  admin- 
istrations. 

Reporters  felt  that  this  declining  access  to 
knowledgeable  sources  and  key  Information 
was  reinforced  In  the  bureaucracy  by  the 
hard  line  taken  toward  the  press  by  leading 
officials  In  public  statements,  turning  what 
President  Nijjpn  promised  would  be  an  open 
period  In  American  government  Into  one  of 
the  most  closed  administrations  in  memory. 

The  White  House  officials  who  consented  to 
be  Interviewed  for  the  study  (all  three  were 
press  officers,  not  policymakers)  felt  that  they 
bad  maintained  an  open  administration  de- 
spite considerable  problems  In  getting  fair 
press  coverage.  They  complained  that  many 
news  people — some  of  whom  had  always  been 
hostile  to  Nixon,  they  felt — shaded  their  re- 
porting with  a  liberal  bias.  They  also  felt 
that  seme  Washington  correspondents  t«nd 
to  slip  into  a  parochial,  Washington-oriented 
approach  to  reptxting  that  does  not  take  Into 
account  the  view  of  goyernment  held  by  many 
Americans. 

The  Nixon  advisers  said  there  Is  a  need  for 
the  press  to  explain  what  government  does. 
But  they  felt  that  many  of  the  'Interpreta- 
tive' stories  correspondents  think  are  essen- 
tial to  explaining  government's  actions  really 
amount  to  "advocacy"  journalism — stories 
that  promote  a  particular  point  of  view. 

The  deep  estrangement  between  the  press 
and  government  In  the  first  Nixon  years 
clearly  posed  serious  problems  for  both  in- 
stitutions, and  for  the  public  whose  Interest 
both  journalists  vow  that  they  are  represent- 
ing In  Washington.  To  examine  the  causes 
of  this  rtft  and  Its  effect  on  the  flow  of  In- 
formation to  the  public,  we  asked  correspond- 
ents and  those  White  House  officials  who 
agreed  to  talk  to  us  (plus  some  media  com- 
mentators) to  discuss  such  broad  Issues  as 
the  press-official  'adversary'  relationship,  how 
"open"  this  administration  had  been,  and 
the  charges  of  bias  and  attempted  intimida- 
tion that  have  been  traded  between  the  press 
and  officials. 

THE   correspondents 

The  correspondents  were  deeply  troubled 
about  the  attacks  on  their  credibility  and 
the  subsequent  public  feud  between  the 
press  corps  and  the  Administration.  Some  de- 
scribed it  in  Impassioned  terms  as  a  strug- 
gle over  the  press's  constitutional  right  to 
report  the  news  free  of  government  Inter- 
ference, and  the  public's  right  to  know  what 
the  government  Is  doing. 

To  reporters  accustomed  to  fencing  with 
those  in  power.  It  seemed  natural  that  the 
Nixon  Administration  would  try  to  man- 
age the  news.  "Every  President  .  .  .  tries  to 
tell  bis  story  the  way  It  does  the  most  good 
for  him.  That's  human  nature,"  said  Benja- 
min Bradlee,  executive  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  News  people  for  their  part  tend 
to  be  Busplcous  of  government  statements 
and  press  handouts,  and  not  a  little  "ornery'' 
toward  those  in  power,  aa  one  correspondent 


put  It,  because  they  have  been  manipulated 
so  often  by  public  officials. 

But  reporters  came  to  believe  that  Nixon 
advisers  failed  to  accept  the  traditional  ad- 
versary sparring  despite  the  President's  own 
avowed  relish  for  "tough  questions"  In  his 
encounters  with  the  press.  Correspondents 
felt  that  White  House  aides,  in  particular, 
persistently  misread  the  news  media's  pro- 
fessional probing  of  the  people  In  power  as 
personal  hostility  toward  the  President.  The 
officials  seemed  to  lack  the  experience  of  deal- 
ing with  reporters  who  are  as  "knowledge- 
able and  skeptical"  as  the  experienced  Wash- 
ington correspondent  often  Is,  media  critic 
Ben  Bagdlkian  said. 

When  we  asked  about  the  charge  that  the 
press  corps'  approach  to  reporting  was  col- 
ored by  a  "liberal"  outlook  and  personal 
bias  against  Nixon,  several  newsmen 
branded  this  as  a  White  House  attempt  to 
neutralize  the  press's  effectiveness  by  \islng 
a  broad-brush  condemnation  of  Its  report- 
ing. 

Were  they  biased  against  Nlzon  from  the 
start?  To  the  contrary,  said  Dan  Rather, 
White  House  correspondent  for  CBS.  News 
people  were  so  determined  to  keep  any  biases 
out  of  their  reporting  that  they.  In  fact, 
"leaned  the  other  way,"  especially  during  the 
early  months  of  the  Administration.  Rather 
and  others  felt  that  Nixon  received  a  full 
measure  of  the  uncritical  press  'honeymoon' 
that  Is  Invariably  accorded  a  new  Presi- 
dent. Besides,  said  Newsday  bureau  chief 
Martin  Schram,  what  Is  often  forgotten  Is 
the  fact  that  there  are  many  reporters  "who 
liked  Mr.  Nixon  personally"  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  first  term. 

Most  of  the  correspondents  Interviewed 
conceded  that  a  majority  of  the  press  corps 
probably  votes  Democratic  (though  some  dis- 
puted even  this  assumption),  and  that  re- 
porters often  are  "liberal"  In  the  sense  that 
they  are  Impatient  about  seeking  solutions 
to  the  public  problems  they  encounter. 

But  the  crucial  question,  newsmen  said.  Is 
whether  this  outlook  affects  their  ability  to 
report  fully  and  fairly  about  government,  no 
matter  who  Is  In  power.  A  niunber  of  people 
said  that  the  fact  that  the  national  press 
corps  was  tougher  on  George  McGovern  than 
It  was  on  Richard  Nixon  In  Its  coverage  of 
the  1972  campaign  was,  as  Wall  Street 
Journal  bureau  chief  Alan  Otten  put  It,  "a 
perfect  refutation  of  the  liberal  bias  theory." 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  corre- 
spondents do  think  that  their  colleagues  ex- 
hibit a  bias  In  the  way  they  select  sources 
and  what  they  choose  to  report.  Liberals  in 
the  press  "tend  sometimes  to  color  their 
copy  or  (let)  their  sentiments  get  In,"  said 
Hugh  Sidney,  Time  bureau  chief.  "But  the 
suggestion  that  because  we  are  liberal  we 
are  constantly  .  .  .  out  there  to  belittle  the 
President  Is  nonsense." 

Clark  Mollenhoff,  bureau  chief  for  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  and  a 
former  White  House  and  himself,  charged 
that  many  of  those  In  the  news  media  who 
aggressively  probed  the  Watergate  case  had 
failed  to  pursue  government  scandals  with 
equal  vigor  during  the  Kennedy  and  John- 
son Administrations  because,  he  felt,  they 
had  a  partisan  bias.  Severest  with  bis  col- 
leagues was  syndicated  columnist  Robert 
Novak  who  maintained  that  It  is  no  longer 
a  point  of  pride  among  many  reporters  to 
cover  a  candidate  for  office  or  an  official 
without  letting  their  personal  beliefs  creep 
Into  their  writing.  He  said  that  such  re- 
porters are  "not  very  interested  In  piu"suing 
objectivity"  but,  rather,  are  advocates  of  a 
"lli)eral"  line. 

But  some  correspondents,  such  as  Martin 
Nolan,  bureau  chief  for  the  Boston  Globe, 
said  that  whatever  bias  there  might  be  In 
the  press  corps  Is  far  offset  by  the  fact  that 
the  American  press  as  a  whole  Is  overwhelm- 
ingly conservative. 

Nearly  all  the  correspondents  denounced 
"advocacy"  reporting,  though  a  few  said  that 
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it  sometimes  finds  Its  way  Into  the  news 
columns,  visually  In  subtle  form.  But  many 
reporters  said  that  Interpretation  of  gov- 
ernment news  that  goes  beyond  what  of- 
ficials say  is  happening  Is  a  must  if  readers 
are  to  understand  how  complex  federal  ac- 
tion will  affect  their  lives.  News  people  said 
that  they  wo\Ud  mislead  their  readers  if  they 
reported  just  the  bare  "facts"  of  an  Issue. 

What  does  the  Nixon  Administration's 
coolness  to  the  press  corps  really  cost  the 
news  media?  Newspapers  still  sell  and  the 
networks  manage  to  get  the  news  of  Wash- 
ington out  every  night.  But  newsmen  and 
women  here  believe  that  the  Nixon  aloofness 
has  exacted  a  high  price  in  reporting  by  limit- 
ing their  ability  to  describe  what  goes  on  In 
government  the  way  they  think  the  story 
should  be  told.  And,  ultimately,  contended 
Courtney  Sheldon,  bureau  chief  for  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  "if  you  and  I  do 
not  know  what's  going  on  In  the  White 
House,  there  is  one  big  loser — the  American 
puWlc." 

THE  OFFICIAI.S 

The  White  House  officials  Interviewed  felt 
that  they  had  helped  to  conduct  an  open 
Administration  during  the  first  Nixon  term. 

They  described  themselves  as  the  "pro- 
press"  people  in  the  White  House,  and  said 
that  they  had  compelled  foot-dragging  fed- 
eral bureaucrats  to  provide  more  Information 
to  reporters  than  they  had  before.  Herbert 
Klein,  director  of  conununlcatlons  for  the 
executive  branch,  specifically  noted  that  he 
had  used  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  as 
"a  major  help  In  forcing  open  the  bu- 
reaucracy." 

The  question  of  what  constituted  "open- 
ness" in  government  and  help  to  the  press 
was  hotly  disputed.  While  Washington  news- 
men said  they  were  shut  off  from  access  to 
the  President  and  top  policymakers,  the  press 
aides  argued  that,  to  the  contrary,  the  White 
House  improved  journalists'  access  to  govern- 
ment by  opening  the  Administration  to  re- 
porters and  editors  who  work  outside  of 
Washington. 

"Newsmen  around  the  country  have  had 
more  opportunity  to  question  Administration 
officials  than  in  all  previous  administrations 
put  together,"  said  Klein.  DeVan  Shumway, 
public  affairs  director  for  the  Committee  for 
the  Re-election  of  the  President,  said  that 
the  Washington  press  corps  "considers  Itself 
deified  .  .  .  but  I  don't  think  It  has  a  vested 
right  In  talking  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States." 

A  chief  weakness  in  some  reporters,  the  of- 
ficials said,  is  that  they  lack  initiative  and 
a  willingness  to  probe  for  stories.  "Too  often, 
reporters  don't  take  the  trouble  to  make  the 
extra  call  or  dig  for  the  extra  fact,  (though) 
maybe  that's  because  of  deadlines,"  said 
Klein.  "And  when  there's  a  correction,  It 
often  doesn't  get  the  same  play  as  the  origi- 
nal." 

Ken  Clawson,  deputy  communications 
director,  said  one  way  a  new.sman  can  get  a 
response  out  of  the  White  House  is  to  "get 
off  your  butt  and  go  to  work  and  come  up 
with  material  of  a  meaningful  nature  that 
nobody  else  has  got.  Then,  by  God.  the  White 
House  guy  doesn't  have  any  choice  but  to 
talk  to  you." 

He  and  his  colleagues  complained  about 
"advocacy"  reporting  where,  as  Clawson  de- 
scribed It,  "you  weave  your  own  feelings  Into 
the  material."  All  three  singled  out  the  ITT- 
Kleindienst  confirmation  hearings  as  a  prime 
example  of  the  correspondents'  urge  to  ad- 
vocate a  cause  and  their  obsession  with  what 
the  presidential  aides  saw  as  "negative  as- 
pects" of  a  story. 

"All  you'd  hear  on  a  day-by-day  basis  was 
somebody  making  a  critical  statement — usu- 
ally Senator  Kennedy  or  Senator  Tunney  or 
Birch  Bayh,  someone  of  this  kind."  said 
Klein.  ".  .  .  The  public  got  a  distorted  pic- 
ture of  what  was  happening  until  the  results 


(of  the  Senate  vote)  came  out  (confirming 
Kleindienst's  nomination).  It  was  a  big 
surprise. . . ." 

But  the  three  spokesmen  felt  that  there 
was  one  period  during  the  first  Nixon  term 
when  the  Washington  press  corps  was  nota- 
bly fair  In  Its  reporting:  the  1972  presiden- 
tial campaign.  Said  Klein:  "I  raised  the 
question  as  to  whether  newsmen  might  be- 
come emotionally  involved  In  this  particular 
election  and  would  tend  toward  more  bias 
in  their  coverage.  Having  ob.served  what  hap- 
pened, I  don't  think  that  took  place." 

(The  Intervie.vs  were  conducted  between 
November  1972.  and  March  1973)  : 

Question.  Was  this  an  "Open  Administra- 
tion," as  President  Nixon  had  pledged  It 
would  be? 

Answer.  I  think  It's  probably  the  most 
closed  administration  since  I've  been  in 
Washington,  and  that  goes  over  25  years. 
Maybe  it's  part  of  a  continuing  trend  and 
we'll  be  saying  this  about  each  succeeding 
administration.  I  rather  doubt  It  ...  I  think 
when  Nixon  came  in  he  did  make  some  moves 
In  the  direction  of  openness.  There  was  a 
period  when  some  of  us  hoped  for  better  days. 
The  Johnson  Administration  had  not  been 
terribly  good  from  that  point  of  view.  But  I 
think  the  Nixon  Administration  has  gotten 
Increasingly  worse  as  power  has  centralized  in 
the  White  House,  as  the  decisionmaking  cir- 
cle has  drawn  tighter  and  tighter,  and  their 
suspicion  and  distrust  of  the  press  has 
deepened. — Alan  Otten,  Bureau  Chief,  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

Mr.  Nixon  Is  a  closed  man,  so  the  Idea  that 
he  was  going  to  run  an  open  administration 
is  probably  impossible  to  begin  with.  He's 
constitutionally  incapable  of  It.  Beyond  that, 
he  has  a  deep  distrust  and  dislike  of  the  press. 
He  always  has  had.  probably  always  will. — ' 
Hugh  Sidey,  Bureau  Chief,  Time. 

Now  I  happen  to  believe  that  there  are  cer- 
tain people  within  this  administration  who 
sincerely  believe  that  theirs  has  been  an  open 
administration.  There  are  some  (who)  know 
damned  well  that  it  hasn't  been.  There  have 
been  efforts  to  open  up  In  some  very  Im- 
portant ways  .  .  .  Particularly  in  the  begin- 
ning, cabinet  officers  were  more  accessible 
than  they  had  been  in  the  preceding  adminis- 
tration. But  In  the  most  Important  way — the 
accessibility  to  the  President  himself — this 
administration  has  been  closed.  It  isn't  sim- 
ply a  case  of  not  being  as  open  as  preceding 
administrations.  It  has  been  closed. — Dan 
Rather,  White  House  Correspondent,  CBS 
News. 

Well,  I  think  it's  on  a  par.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  think  we  get  more  information  than 
ever  ...  in  this  administration  than  in  some 
previous  ones  ...  If  a  reporter  has  a  repu- 
tation for  being  fair  and  honest  and  not 
out  to  advocate  an  adverse  point  of  view — not 
out  to  make  a  monkey  out  of  somebody — he 
can  generally  get  to  see  whomever  he  wants 
to. — Garnett  Horner,  White  House  Corre- 
spondent, Washington  Star-News. 

I  have  seen  three  administrations  and 
would  rate  them  just  about  even.  The  Ken- 
nedy Administration,  when  Salinger  was 
press  secretary,  was  perhaps  the  most  flam- 
boyant operation.  I  think  Bill  Moyers  was 
probably  the  most  opinionated  news  secre- 
tary, and  Ron  Zlegler  Is  the  best  one. — Ray- 
mond McHugh,  Bureau  Chief,  Copley  News 
Service. 

An  administration  should  make  every- 
thing about  the  public's  business  available 
unless  there  is  a  national  security  question 
Involved,  and  I  don't  mean  an  imaginary 
national  security  issue  .  .  .  These  people  have 
a  tendency — as  every  administration  has — 
to  fall  to  distingtilsh  between  their  own  po- 
litical security  and  national  security. — Clark 
Mollenhoff,  Bureau  Chief,  Des  Moines  Regis- 
ter and  Tribune. 

This  is  the  fourth  administration  I've  been 
In  Washington  for  .  .  .  and  none  of  them  has 
been  very  open.  I  doubt  seriously  that  I'm 


going  to  see  an  open  administration  .  .  . 
Government  of  any  kind — whether  it's  demo- 
cratic or  authoritarian — wants  to  keep  se- 
crets and,  particularly,  to  cover  up  lis  mis- 
takes. So  this  so-called  "openness"  Is  mostly 
a  public  relations  gimmick. — Robert  Novak, 
Syndicated  Columnist. 

I  think  that  If  you  really  opened  up  the 
government — if  you  answered  questions  hon- 
estly— pretty  soon  the  novelty  would  wear 
off  and  it  would  be  treated  normally.  There 
would  be  no  condemnations  for  things  that 
went  wrong — or  there  would  be  less  of  It  .  .  . 
It  just  seems  to  me  that  (In  order  to  govern 
effectively)  in  this  country,  an  administra- 
tion has  to  keep  the  people  as  much  in- 
formed as  possible  abottt  as  much  as  pos- 
sible.— Richard  Valeriani,  White  House  Cor- 
respondent. NBC  News. 

Question.  What  has  been  the  effect  on  the 
news  media  of  Vice  President  Agnew's 
critiques? 

Answer.  I  don't  regard  Agnew's  (com- 
ments) as  serious  or  meaningful  Journalis- 
tic criticism.  He  was  engaged  in  a  political 
exercise  against  certain  parts  of  the  press. 
The  fact  is  that  he  has  not  been  exercised 
at  all  about  some  of  the  worst  performers  In 
the  press  field  .  .  .  becavise  their  political 
communes  are  closer  to  his  ...  I  think  It  Is 
a  mockery  that  he  did.  In  fact,  pick  on  the 
mo.st  effective  journalistic  operations. — Max 
Frankel,  Sunday  Editor,  New  York  'nmes. 
Journalism,  like  every  institution,  needs 
reform.  He  latched  onto  popular  .  .  .  suspi- 
cions about  journalism  and  a  few  truths, 
and  painted  (the  field)  with  a  broad  brush. 
And  whether  he  Intended  to  do  so  or  not.  he 
used  the  traditional  technique  of  the  dema- 
gogue in  pitting  one  group  of  people  against 
another  ...  On  balance.  I  have  to  say  this 
has  had  an  adverse  effect  because  it  has 
poisoned  the  air.  It  has  (caused)  unneces- 
sary rancor  between  reporters  and  their 
sources,  and  between  reporters  and  the  pub- 
lic. From  that  standpoint,  you  would  have  to 
say  that  It  has  hurt — and  hurt  a  lot. — ^Dan 
Rather.  CBS  News. 

In  many  cases  ...  it  created  kind  of  a 
psychological  undertow  that  forced  some 
people  In  our  business  to  pull  their  punches, 
to  be  a  little  more  cautious  than  they  might 
be  justified  in  being.— Peter  Llsagor.  Bu- 
reau Chief.  Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  purpose  of  a  good  part  of  these  at- 
tacks was  not  to  set  the  record  straight  but 
to  intimidate  the  press— particvUarly  tele- 
vision and  radio,  which  are  more  directly 
subject  to  government  control.  I  think  It 
was  completely  and  obviously  nonsense  to 
say  that  they  were  seeking  fair  coverage.  They 
were  seeking  coverage  that  would  be  quote — 
'fair' — unquote.  In  their  favor  Unfortu- 
nately, they  have  succeeded  to  a  consider- 
able degree  In  Intimidating  some  people,  par- 
ticularly in  the  broadcasting  field,  and  mak- 
ing other  people  lean  over  backwards  to  give 
them  a  much  fairer  shake  than  they  some- 
times deserve.— Alan  Otten,  Wall  Street 
Jotirnal. 

I  would  guess  that  I've  answered  more 
questions  from  newsmen  or  from  the  public 
than  anybody  In  the  Administration,  and  la 
four  years  I've  not  met  an  Intimidated  re- 
porter. I  (don't)  expect  to  and  I  don't  think 
I  should.  I  think  the  idea  of  intimidation 
by  the  Administration  is  not  well  taken  at 
all.  The  Administration  should  not.  has  not 
and  will  not  (Intimidate). — Herbert  Klein. 
Director  oi"  Communicalons  for  the  Execu- 
tive Branch. 

Qxiestlon.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  Administration  has  en- 
croached on  some  news  freedoms?  Tliere 
have  been  complaints  In  that  area. 

Answer.  I  think  that  that's  the  most 
ridiculous  thing  I've  ever  heard  of. — Ken 
Clawson.  Deputy  Director  of  Communica- 
tions for  the  Executive  Brach. 

I  think  the  press  Is  a  little  oversensitive  to 
criticism  of  itself.  The  right   to  freedom  of 
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the  press  is  a  terribly  Important  part  of  our 
Constitution,  which  we've  got  to  protect. 
There's  a  sensitivity  in  the  press  that  when 
you  criticize  them  and  you're  In  an  official 
government  position,  you're  stepping  on  that 
right.  Well,  you're  not  .  .  .  You're  protecting 
that  right. — DeVan  Shumway,  Public  Affairs 
Director,  Committee  for  the  Re-election  of 
the  President. 

(His  critiques)  probably  were  Ul-advlsed, 
but  they  were  accurate  on  facts  .  .  .  He's  got 
every  right  to  .  .  .  argue  with  the  press  on 
anything.  We  certainly  should  not  be  beyond 
criticism.  The  problem  (comes)  when  they 
suggest  governmental  control  or  cutting  Into 
our  free  access  (to  Information).  (The  criti- 
cisms) are  a  hell  of  a  lot  less  of  a  menace 
than  is  the  negligence  of  the  press  itself  in 
not  taking  care  of  its  own  rights. — Clark 
Mollenhoff,  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune. 

The  (critiques)  probably  had  a  good  effect 
overall  because  they've  made  the  intelligent 
editor  be  self-critical  and  examine  the  (jour- 
nalistic) decisionmaking  proceses  .  .  .  But  it 
also  has  had  a  negative  effect  In  making  It 
p<9Ular  to  be  critical  of  one  of  the  major  in- 
Btltutlons  of  a  democratic  society.  I  don't 
think  a  society  whose  Institutioits  are  con- 
stantly under  attack  and  disbelieved  is 
healthy.  Agnew's  attacks  have  made  the  Jour- 
nalist's job  more  difficult. — Benjamlne  Brad- 
lee,  Kzecutive  Editor,  Washington  Post. 

Question.  What  imderstanding  does  this 
administration  have  of  the  traditional  ad- 
versary relationship  between  officials  and 
Journalists? 

Answer.  Not  many  public  cfflcials  (imder- 
Btand).  Most  really  believe  .  .  .  that  the 
press's  (Job  is  to)  make  their  decisions  un- 
derstood and  accepted  by  the  public.  The 
(officials)  have  looked  at  the  alternatives  and 
come  to  this  decision  .  .  .  And  they  see  the 
press  as  spoiling  It  ...  by  reporting  con- 
trary arguments  that  they  already  have 
struggled  with  ...  I  don't  blame  them  for 
feeling  that  way.  I  blame  them  for  not  under- 
standing the  Constitution  and  the  way  our 
society  should  op>erate.  This  administration. 
In  a  way,  has  said  publicly  what  most  politi- 
cians feel  privately:  that  we  want  suppcvt 
from  the  prees  and  we  want  them  to  give  hell 
to  our  enemies. — Ben  Bagdlklan,  Media  Critic 

The  President  understands  (the  adversary 
relationship)  very  well.  The  way  he  was 
quoted  in  the  (Washington)  Star-News  Inter- 
view indicates  his  understanding  of  it.  That 
doesn't  mean  he  always  likes  it,  but  he  under- 
stands it. — Herbert  Klein,  Director  of  Com- 
munications for  the  Executive  Branch. 

No  person  who  Is  on  the  other  end  of  It 
ever  enjoys  It.  (But)  by  the  time  they're 
reached  the  upper  reaches  of  a  (presidential) 
administration  .  .  .  politicians  ought  to  be 
able  to  imderstand  Its  Importance  .  .  .  The 
key  people  In  this  administration — partly 
because  of  their  lack  of  backgroimd  in  gov- 
ernment— do  not  tmderstand  this,  and  Just 
completely  regard  us  as  the  enemy. — Alan 
Otten,  Wall  Street  Journal. 

I  am  In  favor  of  the  adversary  relationship. 
I  think  the  people  in  this  administration . . . 
understand  it.  The  problem  Is  that  the  ad- 
versary relationship  gets  out  of  hand  .  .  . 
and  reporters  begin  to  become  prosecutors 
.  .  .  The  adversary  relationship  gets  exagger- 
ated, and  (reporters)  run  amuck. — James 
Keogh,  Author,  President  Nixon  and  the 
Press. 

(The  Administration)  goes  through  elab- 
orate charades  to  make  sure  that  they  put 
out  Just  what  they  want  to  and  to  hide  other 
things  .  .  ,  Our  purpose  is  to  put  out  the 
whole  story  ...  I  hope  there's  never  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  adversary  relationship.  If  there  is, 
it  means  that  we're  working  In  concert  with 
them.  And,  If  we're  working  In  concert  with 
them.  weYe  not  doing  our  Job.^ — Martin 
Sr.hram.  Bureau  Chief.  Nevsday. 


They  wovild  like  to  make  cheerleaders  out 
of  newsmen.  And  when  newsmen  dont  agree 
to  be  cheerleaders,  we  have  the  constant 
struggle  to  find  out  more  than  they  want  us 
to  know  .  .  .  You  can  Invest  that  with  all 
kinds  of  grandiloquent  rhetoric,  but  it  bolls 
down  to  the  simple  fact  that  we're  In  the 
business  of  finding  out  what's  going  on,  and 
they're  In  the  business  of  only  telling  .  .  . 
us  what  they  think  we,  or  the  public,  ought 
to  know.  And  as  long  as  we  represent  the 
public's  interest,  we'd  better  keep  at  it  as 
siggresslvely  as  we  can.  I  suspect  that  the 
more  aggressive  we  are,  the  less  Inclined  they 
may  be  to  withhold  (Information). — Peter 
Lisagor,  Chicago  Dally  News. 

Question.  How  accessible  have  the  princi- 
pal Nixon  administration  policymakers  been 
to  news  people? 

Answer.  I  feel  that  when  you  look  at  the 
complaints,  there's  certainly  been  no  lack 
of  .  .  .  access  basically  to  most  people.  It's 
Just  that  all  reporters  haven't  been  able  to 
get  to  all  the  people  at  the  right  time  for 
themselves. — Herbert  Klein,  Director  of  Com- 
munications for  the  Executive  Branch. 

Most  of  the  top  officials  In  the  White  House 
act  pretty  much  on  their  own.  As  a  former 
White  House  reporter,  I  can  tell  you  how  you 
get  dealt  with.  You  can  get  off  your  butt  and 
come  up  with,  material  of  a  meaningful  na- 
ture: and  then,  by  Ood,  the  White  House  guy 
doesn't  have  any  choice  but  to  talk  to  you. 
When  you've  got  the  material,  his  choice 
evaporates,  because  ...  any  damned  fool 
knows  that  you're  better  off  talking  about  it 
than  not  talking  about  it. — Ken  Clawson. 
Deputy  Director  of  Conununlcatlons  for  the 
Executive  Branch. 

They  maintain  a  closed  shop  over  there  .  . . 
I  happen  to  think  It's  a  tragedy.  They  should 
share  with  the  people  the  deliberative  process 
of  government — where  you  create  legislation 
or  (policy)  ideas.  This  crowd  In  the  White 
House  now  has  a  very  limited  concept  of 
the  idea  of  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  pe<^Ie.  I  think  they  have  a 
duty  to  Inform  the  public,  and  to  create 
public  debate,  which  they  are  Ignoring. — 
Hugh  Sidey,  Time. 

The  truth  In  government  Is  Infinitely 
harder  to  get  at  because  the  people  In  the 
White  House  are  harder  to  get  at.  For  all 
Lyndon  Johnson's  bellyaching — God  knows 
he  bellyached  about  Newsweek — ^the  White 
House  was  a  more  open  place.  You  could  call 
up  an  aide  on  the  White  House  staff,  for 
Instance,  with  a  reasonable  assurance  .  .  . 
that  you'd  get  phone  calls  back,  and  that 
you  could  get  In  to  see  (him) .  In  this  admin- 
istration, frankly,  all  you  do  is  pray  that  the 
phone  will  ring.  We've  gone  for  months  where 
the  phone  calls  would  not  come  back  on 
routine  things.  I  know  reporters  who  have 
been  on  the  so-called  freeze  list  where  orders 
have  been  issued  someplace  In  the  White 
House  not  to  return  their  phone  calls.  There 
are  other  officials  there  who  make  it  a  policy 
never  to  return  phone  calls  of  certain  pub- 
lications ...  In  general,  there  are  reporters 
and  publications  who  have  t>een  in  the  dog- 
house. The  difference  La  that  when  we  were 
In  Lyndon  Johnson's  doghouse,  we'd  still  get 
to  see  people. — Mti  Elfin.  Bureau  Chief, 
Newsweek. 

Question.  Ls  there  a  "liberal"  bias  in  the 
Washington  press  corps  and  does  It  affect 
whet  correspondents   write? 

Answer.  The  press's  performance  In  ex- 
plaining what's  going  on  is,  unfortunately, 
tarnished  by  this  obsession  with  the  nega- 
tive, and  with  a  preconditioned,  left-oC- 
center  pcditlcal  point  of  view  .  .  .  (The  lib- 
eral bias)  has  affected  coverage  of  President 
Klxon  very  considerably.  It  has  affected  what 
has  been  reported,  and  how  It's  been  re- 
ported. The  Washington  press  corps  tends  to 
give  ths  ImpresskA  that  If  the  Admlnlstia- 
Uoa  would  only  follow  what  is  the  liberal  so- 


luti<m,  then  the  problems  would  be  easily 
staved.  Well,  that's  a  distortion  of  both  the 
problem  and  the  possible  answer. — James 
Keogh,  Author  of  President  Nixon  and  the 
Press. 

This  has  to  do  with  the  Insecurities  of  the 
President  and  those  closest  around  him.  They 
are  the  one  who  came  to  own  .  .  .  with  their 
bias  packed  In  their  suitcase,  and  they  still 
have  it  to  a  very  large  degree  .  .  .  The  re- 
porters' biases,  when  they  existed,  were  far 
less  than  the  biases  of,  let  us  say,  (H.  R.) 
Haldeman,  (John)  Ehrllchman  and  certainly 
(Pat)    Buchanan. — Dan  Rather,  CBS  News. 

(It's  the)  people  arovmd  Nixon  who  are 
doctrinaire.  They  came  to  Washington  with- 
out the  experience  of  dealing  with  a  press 
that  is  knowledgeable  and  skeptical  .  .  . 
Suddenly,  they  find  that  there  are  people 
who  don't  take  at  face  value  anything  that 
a  public  official  says  .  .  .  (and)  who  will  call 
them  on  changes  of  policy  ot  contradictory 
things  that  are  said  . . . 

(And)  they  have  a  very  simplistic  view  ot 
American  society  and  irtiat  It  ought  to  be. 
They  really  believe  In  the  Norman  Rockwell 
Saturday  Evenlckg  Post  cover  picture  of 
America,  and  they  are  offended  by  all  of  the 
complexities  of  urban  life.  As  a  matter  of 
policy,  they  will  tell  you  privately  that  they 
have  given  up  on  the  Inner  city.  They  talk 
about  the  real  America  being  west  of  the 
Appalachians  where  people  still  believe  la 
the  homilies,  meaning,  I  guess,  the  Ten 
Commandments.  That's  a  very  simplistic 
view  of  modern  life,  and  the  Washington 
press  has  a  number  of  people  who  simply 
know  better. — Ben  Bagdikian,  Media  Critic. 

What  may  be  regarded  by  some  people  as 
a  liberal  bias  in  the  press  Is  a  refiectlcsi  of 
a  current  generation  of  reporters  . .  .  It's  the 
old  story:  today's  liberalism  becomes  tomor- 
row's conservatism.  Things  change.  If  your 
mind's  closed  to  change,  we'd  all  be  In  trou- 
ble.— William  ThelB,  Biu«au  Chief,  Hearst 
Newspapers. 

Most  reporters  do  tend  to  be  liberal,  in  the 
loose  definition  of  that  word  .  .  .  They're 
more  marinated  in  the  problems  of  this 
society.  But  what  difference  does  that  make? 
When  they  cease  being  professional  about 
their  work,  they  ought  to  quit  or  be  fixed  . . . 
I  luiow  some  of  the  most  prejudiced  people 
In  this  town  who  are  straight,  honest,  ob- 
jective reporters  ...  I  luiow  people  who  hate 
given  government  officials,  and  write  very 
straight  accounts  about  them  . . .  All  of  these 
charges  sUnply  ignore  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  high  degree  of  professionalism  in  the  press 
corps. — Peter  Lisagor,  Chicago  Dally  News. 

I  just  think  (the  Uberal  bias)  happens  to 
be  a  matter  of  fact,  and  It's  one  that  you 
live  with.  There  is  In  the  leading  press  of 
Washington  a  Uberal  bias  .  .  .  and  the  facts 
are'  interpreted  with  that  bias  In  mind  .  .  . 

The  President  went  out  to  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  .  .  .  The 
Seattle  and  Portland  newsps4>er  stories  had 
a  sort  of  'gee  whiz'  flavor  to  them.  The 
Washington  and  New  York  papers  had  a 
'well  here  we  go  again'  flavor  to  them.  There's 
a  lot  of  difference  between  the  two.  I  think 
the  average  person  is  very  impressed  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  very 
Interested  In  his  activities  down  to  the 
slightest  detail.  And  I  think  the  paf>er8  in 
Seattle  and  Portland  in  that  case  did  a  much 
better  Job  of  reporting  those  activities  than 
did  those  in  Washington  and  New  York. — 
DeVan  Shvunay,  Public  Affairs  Director  of 
the  Committee  for  the  Re-election  of  the 
President. 

llils  (liberal  bias  charge)  is  the  biggest 
canard.  The  American  press,  generally,  is 
right  wing.  There  are  1,200  papers  In  this 
country,  and  I  would  guess  that  1,100  must 
be  Republican  .  .  .  The  majority  of  the  Col- 
umnists have  been  on  (Nlson's)  team,  that's 
for  sitfe  . . .  The  White  House  press  corps  is. 
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I  think,  pro-Nlxon  .  .  .  The  bias  always  Is 
with  authority — Martin  Nolan,  Boston  Globe. 
I  think  .  .  .  this  business  of  us  being  a 
buuch  of  parlor  pinks,  limousine  liberals 
and  Harvard-educated  pink-tea  types  who 
look  down  ovir  noses  at  anybody  who  was 
born  west  of  the  Hudson  River  ...  is  a  lot 
of  baloney  .  .  .  There  are  certainly  plenty 
of  very  respectable,  very  conservative  .  .  .  re- 
porters In  this  town  .  .  .  This  business  that 
we're  all  a  bunch  of  Spock  generation  liberals 
Is  a  lot  of  baloney. — James  Deakin,  White 
House  Correspondent,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch. 

Question.  Was  press  coverage  basically 
favorable  or  unfavorable  to  President  Nixon 
In  his  first  administration? 

Answer.  I  think  there's  basic  sympathy  for 
the  man  in  the  White  House.  There  is  a  re- 
spect for  the  office  and  the  institution  ...  If 
you  added  It  up,  I  think  you'd  come  out  (with 
the  fact  that)  ...  a  majority  of  the  report- 
ing— and  of  the  whole  press  approach — was 
favorable   to  Nixon. — Hugh  Sidey,  Time. 

Despite  all  the  bitching  going  on  around 
here,  by  and  large,  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion has  gotten  a  pretty  good  press,  (and)  I 
think  that  some  people  within  the  Nixon 
Administration  would  agree  to  that. — Peter 
Lisagor,  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Reporters  were  much  more  forgiving  and 
much  more  generous,  and  much  less  critical 
with  the  Kennedy  Administration  than  they 
have  been  with  the  Nixon  Administration. 
And  I  think  the  reason  is.  by  and  large. 
President  Kennedy  was  extremely  popular 
with  the  press  corps  and  President  Nixon  is 
not. — James  Keogh,  Author,  President  Nixon 
and  the  Press. 

Probably  In  the  Initial  stages  (reporters) 
suddenly  discovered  a  Nixon  they  didn't  lui- 
derstand.  He  was  better  than  they  thought. 
So  you  probably  had  more  favorable  cover- 
age in  these  Initial  stages.  It  ebbs  and  flows. 
You  can  look  at  a  time  when  they  feer  there 
■  ought  to  be  more  press  conferences,  and 
they  become  more  critical.  Or  you  can  look 
at  a  time  when  they're  deeply  impressed  with 
the  President  for  what  he's  done  in  China 
or  the  Soviet  Union,  and  you  probably  have 
an  underlying  factor  that's  more  favorable. — 
Herbert  Klein,  Director  of  Communications 
for  the  Executive  Branch. 

Overwhelmingly  favorable.  Pick  up  papers 
from  around  the  country  and  you  saw  over- 
whelmingly what  the  President  and  other 
officials  have  said,  and  nothing  else.  That's 
one  reason  that  (the  Administration)  hates 
The  Washington  Post  and  The  New  York 
Times  so  much.  The  Post  and  the  Times  have 
contrary  voices  In  their  stories  for  back- 
ground and  interpretation  .  .  .  And  even  in 
the  Post  and  Times,  most  of  the  stories  are 
pretty  much  straightaway.— Ben  Bagdikian, 
Media  Critic. 

Any  admlnistratlor  is  going  to  have  to  suf- 
fer some  critics  .  .  .  But  In  terms  of  what 
actually  gets  In  the  paper— what's  on  the 
front  page  and  the  editorial  page— Mr.  Nixon 
has  done  exceedingly  well. — Courtney  Shel- 
don, Bureau  Chief,  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

The  President  pursued  the  image  of  a  man 
who  addresses  problems  and  does  things 
dramatically  .  .  .  How  can  you  look  at  the 
election  result  and  not  feel  that  the  Presi- 
dent ultimately  came  across  to  the  country 
more  or  less  as  he  wanted  to  be  portrayed. — 
Max  Prankel,  New  York  Times. 

Chapter  3 

The  Nixon  Admin^istbation  Critiques 

THE  News  Media 

Journalists  and  public  officials  throughout 

our  history  have  cast  themselves  in  the  role 

of  chief  protector  of  the  public's  right  to 

know  what  government  is  doing.  And  each 

frequently  has  rushed  to  paint  the  other  as 

playing   fast    and    loose    with    the   public's 

Interest  by  grasping  for  power,  manipulating 


Information  and  arrogantly  refusing  to  ad- 
mit their  errors. 

This  time  the  setting  for  the  charges  was 
not  the  muckraking  and  yellow  journalism 
period  of  the  early  1900s,  but  the  interpreta- 
tive reporting  age  of  the  1970s.  It  was  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  joined 
by  a  cadre  of  high  officials,  who  abruptly 
challengei  the  news  media's  entire  approach 
to  the  reporting  of  government,  and  set  forth 
what  came  to  be  .seen  by  many  as  the  Nixon 
Administrations  official  line  of  media 
criticism. 

At  no  time  in  memory  had  the  press  as 
a  whole  been  att-xcked  from  the  White  House 
with  such  startling  directness  and  persist- 
ence. The  first  two  speeches  in  November, 
1969,  were  to  be  followed  by  at  least  nine 
others  by  the  Vice  President  during  the  first 
term  that  were  devoted  substantially  to 
analyzing  the  media. 

Agnew's  first  media  speech  apparently  was 
prompted  by  the  Administration's  pique  at 
commentary  by  the  networks  following  a 
televised  address  to  the  nation  on  Vietnam 
by  President  Nixon.  Speaking  before  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Midwest  Republican  conference 
in  Des  Moines,  the  Vice  President  accused 
the  media  of  rampant  parochialism  and  of 
distorting  the  news.  The  Presidents  ad- 
dress, Agnew  said,  had  been  subjected  to  "in- 
stant analysis  and  querulous  criticLsm"  by  a 
"small  band  of  network  commentators  and 
self-appointed  analysts,  the  majority  of 
whom  expressed,  in  one  way  or  another,  their 
hostility   to  what  he  had  to  say." 

The  television  commentators  and  pro- 
ducers were  "a  tiny  and  closed  fraternity  of 
privileged  men,  elected  by  no  one,  and  enjoy- 
ing a  monopoly  sanctioned  and  licensed  by 
the  government,"  Agnew  said.  Further,  they 
were  unrepresentative  of  the  country  as  a 
whole:  "To  a  man  (they]  live  and  work  in 
the  geographical  and  intellectual  confines 
which  Agnew  said  "bask  in  their  own  pro- 
vincialism." He  also  charged  that  the  net- 
works were  preoccupied  with  bad  news  and 
dissent.  "The  upshot  of  all  this  controversy 
Is  that  a  narrow  and  distorted  picture  of 
America  often  emerges  from  the  televised 
news,"  he  said. 

A  week  later,  the  Vice  President  broadened 
his  attack  to  cover  The  Washington  Post  and 
The  New  York  Times.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  Washington  Post  Co.  controlled  not  only 
the  Post,  but  also  one  of  the  city's  four  major 
television  stations,  an  all-news  radio  station 
and  Newsweek  magazine.  He  clahned  that 
these  four  outlets  were  "all  grinding  out  the 
same  editorial  line."  The  Times,  he  said,  had 
failed  to  report  that  300  congressmen  and  59 
senators  recently  had  signed  a  letter  endors- 
ing the  Nixon  policy  in  Vietnam  (to  fact,  the 
Times  had  carried  tlie  story  In  other  editions, 
but  not  the  one  the  Vice  President  read  in 
Washington ) .  New  York,  now  a  three-news- 
paper city,  was  just  one  example  of  the 
"growing  monopolization  of  the  voices  of 
public  opinion,"  Agnew  said. 

The  President,  himself  a  bitter  battler  with 
the  press  in  the  past,  for  the  most  part  re- 
mained above  the  fray.  But  It  became  clear 
that  Agnew  was  speaking  for  more  than  Just 
himself,  as  a  phalanx  of  presidential  as- 
sistants (H.  R.  Haldeman,  John  Ehrllchman, 
Patrick  Buchanan.  Charles  Colson,  WUliam 
Safire,  Clay  Whitehead,  etc.)  and  other  Ad- 
ministration figures  (Robert  Dole,  John  Con- 
nally,  L.  Patrick  Gray  III,  Helen  Bentley) 
made  public  statements  over  the  next  three 
years  echoing  these  criticisms. 

The  themes  were  the  same:  the  networks 
had  assumed  unchecked  power  over  public 
opinion;  much  of  the  national  reporting  was 
tainted  by  an  Eastern,  liberal  bias;  and  a 
kind  of  journalistic  Oresham's  law  prevailed, 
as  bad  news  drove  out  the  good,  and  the 
media  emphasized  the  negative  In  American 
society  and,  especially,  in  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration. 


Thoughtful  critics  conceded  that  the 
Agnew  speeches  had  raised  legitimate  ques- 
tions about  the  role  and  performance  of  the 
media — notably,  the  issue  of  growing  monop- 
oly control  of  newspapers,  magazines  and 
broadcast  outlets.  But  many  questioncii 
whether  the  Vice  Preisident  really  intended 
to  stir  a  reasoned  debate  of  the  press's  role 
by  such  cannonades  from  the  highest  office 
In  the  land. 

If  he  wanted  to  raise  questions  about 
monopoly,  critics  asked,  why  did  he  select  hio 
examples  only  from  media  concentrations  in 
New  York  and  Washington?  The  attack 
against  the  Post  and  Times,  for  example, 
was  delivered  in  Montgomery.  Ala.,  which  had 
Its  own  closed  media  situation — representa- 
tive of  many  other,  more  conservative  monop- 
olies around  the  country.  Quite  obviously,  the 
main  Agnew  target  was  those  news  outlets 
which  were  best  equipped  to  keep  officials 
under  close  scnitiny,  and  considered  least 
friendly  to  the  Administration. 

In  broadcasting,  people  saw  the  Vice 
President's  remarks  as  a  thinly-veiled  threat 
of  tougher  oversight  of  the  government-regu- 
lated industry,  or  even  censorship.  Even 
ABC's  Howard  K.  Smith,  generally  regarded 
as  the  most  conservative  of  the  network 
anchormen-commentators,  detected  "a  ton.; 
of  intimidation." 

Some  correspondents  found  particularly 
disturbing  the  Administration  suggestion 
that  the  news  media  somehow  must  be 
"made  more  responsive  to  the  views  of  the 
nation."  The  Tlmes's  Tom  Wicker  wrote  that 
"no  institutional  or  professional  formula" 
could  enable  the  press  corps  to  cope  with 

"this  age  of  transformation. Let  a  hundred 

flowers  bloom'  is  the  only  recommendation 
anyone  can  make,"  Wicker  said.  CBS's  Eric 
Sevareld  told  an  interviewer:  "I'm  not  about 
to  adjust  tlie  work  I  do  according  to  the 
waves  of  popular  feeling  that  may  come 
over  the  country.  No  responsible  person  can 
do  that.  Tliey  ought  to  be  out  of  this  busi- 
ness if  they  do." 

Some  of  Agnew's  speclflc  charges  would 
not  bear  scrutiny.  The  "Instant"  analysis  of 
the  Nixon  Vietnam  speech,  for  example,  had 
hardly  been  instant,  since  the  networks  had 
received  in  advance  a  text  of  the  President's 
remarks,  and  reporters  were  given  an  official 
briefing  by  Henry  Kissinger  before  the  speech 
was  delivered.  The  Washington  Post,  News- 
week, WTOP-TV  and  WTOP  radio  did  not  in 
fact  "grind  out"  the  same  line,  and  they  had 
differed  editorially  on  some  major  Issues,  in- 
cluding the  war. 

News  people  argued  that,  far  from  con- 
tributing to  an  understanding  of  the  press's 
role  and  problems,  the  Nixon  Administration 
was  trying  to  make  the  media  a  scapegoat. 
Life  magazine  chlded  the  Vice  President  and 
others  who  "at  a  time  of  extraordinary  .  .  , 
contentiousness  in  U.S.  public  life"  foster  the 
idea  that  the  "medium  is  the  menace." 
John  S.  Knight,  editorial  chairman  of  Knight 
Newspapers,  wrote  a  column  entitled,  "If  the 
World's  in  a  Mess,  Don't  Blame  the  Press." 
To  the  charge  that  the  media  e.xerclsed  vast, 
unchecked  power,  Sevareld  retorted  that  it 
was  the  power  of  government,  not  of  the 
press,  that  had  mushroomed  in  recent  years, 
"and  within  government,  the  power  of  the 
presidency." 

Two  former  White  House  aides  tried  to  add 
a  semi-scholarly  patina  to  the  criticisms. 
Former  White  House  domestic  affairs  adviser 
Daniel  P.  Moynihan  wrote  In  Commentary 
magazine  that: 

Journalism  is  becoming  more  and  more 
dominated  by  a  liberal.  Eastern.  Ivy  League 
elite,  heavily  "influenced  by  attitudes  gen- 
erally hostile  to  American  society;" 

The  Washington  press  corps  relies  heavily 
on  information  leaks  which  are  often  "an- 
tagonistic to  presidential  interests;" 

The  news  profession  lacks  a  tradition  of 
self-criticism  and  self-correction. 
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And  In  a  book  entitled  President  Nixon  and 
the  Press,  James  Keogh,  onetime  chief  of  the 
White  House  research  and  writing  staff  (and 
later  to  become  USIA  director) ,  said  that  the 
combination  of  an  anti-Nixon  liberal  "ortho- 
doxy" in  the  major  media  plus  the  press's 
"frantic  reach  for  the  negative"  precluded 
any  possibility  of  balanced  news  coverage  of 
the  Administration.  Top  presidential  aide 
Haldeman  said  flatly  that  many  news  people 
had  "an  Interest  in  the  unsuccess"  of  the 
Nixon  policies. 

Agnew  had  stated  the  obvious:  that  Journ- 
alists are  human  and  Inevitably  have  points 
of  view.  But  he  had  failed  to  suggest  any 
reasonable  Ideas  for  dealing  with  that  age- 
old  problem,  wrote  Vermont  Royster  of  The 
Wall  Street  Journal.  Few  responsible  observ- 
ers In  or  outside  of  the  media  denied  that 
the  profession  could  profit  by  more  criti- 
cism— reasoned  criticism.  But  neither  could 
they  see  in  the  partisan  complaints  of  Agnew 
and  other  White  House  spyokesmen  much  be- 
sides a  petulant  appeal  to  "tell  it  like  the 
Ntxon  Administration  sees  It." 

Chaptek  4 
The  Presidential  Press  Conference 

Richard  Nixon,  December  1969: 

"I  try  to  have  a  press  conference  when  I 
think  there  Is  a  public  Interest — not  Just  a 
press  Interest  or  my  Interest.  ...  If  I  con- 
sidered that  the  press  and  the  public  need 
more  Information  than  I  am  giving  through 
press  conferences,  I  will  have  more.  I  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  have  them.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  them — Just  as  the  press  Is  not  afraid 
of  me." 

Richard  Nixon  may  truly  have  "welcomed" 
the  opportunity  for  press  conferences  when 
he  spoke  these  words,  but  be  ultimately  was 
to  hold  fewer  of  them  than  any  President 
since  Herbert  Hoover,  prompting  correspond- 
ents to  charge  that  he  had  undermined  the 
traditional  exchange  between  the  public  and 
their  President.  r\ 

Each  of  the  last  fi'^^^^esidents  averaged 
more  than  twice  as  many  press  conferences  a 
year,  and  some  gave  many  more.  Nixon  held 
34  (through  June  1,  1973),  an  average  of 
about  7  a  year.  John  Kennedy  averaged  21  a 
year,  Dwlght  Elsenhower  24,  Lyndon  John- 
son 25  and  Harry  Truman  40  a  year.  Franklin 
Roosevelt  held  an  average  of  83  press  con- 
ferences a  year — or  close  to  two  every  week — 
compared  to  fewer  than  one  a  month  by 
Nixon. 

The  presidential  press  conference  Is  a 
uniquely  American  Institution.  It  Is  not  the 
only  route  to  a  healthy  public  dialogue  with 
government,  but  the  Washington  press  corps 
rightfully  sets  great  store  by  It.  The  press 
conference  remains  the  only  forum  In  which 
the  Immensely  powerful  head  of  one  of  the 
world's  major  governments  can  be  cross- 
questioned  about  his  policies  and  intentions 
between  elections.  An  American  President, 
unlike  some  other  national  leaders,  need  not 
answer  to  the  political  opposition  directly. 
But  he  is  expected  to  meet  with  the  press  on 
a  reasonably  regular  basis,  and  to  submit  to 
their  on-the-record  questioning  on  most  any 
topic.  Many  Americans  may  even  consider 
that  the  White  House  press  conference  is  an 
Integral  part  of  government. 

The  Nixon  era  has  marked  a  sharp  down- 
grading of  this  institution.  While  he  main- 
tains that  he  relishes  encounters  with  re- 
porters, Nixon  In  fact  has  avoided  their 
questioning.  In  addition,  the  White  House 
has  belittled  a  process  that  the  preceding  five 
Presidents  had  made  an  Important  part  of 
government  communication  with  the  public. 
Despite  the  President's  deference  to  the 
"public  Interest"  in  pre.ss  conferences,  during 
his  first  term  he  and  associates  tried  to  foster 
the  Impression  that  these  sessions  were 
largely  of  Interest  to  correspondents.  They 
iiwX  less  Importance  In  the  President's  eyes, 
said  aide  John  Ehrllchman,  because  be  winds 


up  getting  "a  lot  of  flabby  and  fairly  dumb 
questions"  from  the  national  press  corps. 

Nixon  also  seemed  to  attach  less  Impor- 
tance to  the  live,  televised  news  conference, 
which  was  first  made  popular  by  President 
Kennedy.  As  of  this  writing,  he  had  not  held 
one  for  10  months  (since  June  29,  1972),  and 
be  had  held  only  two  in  nearly  two  years. 

At  first,  the  President  seemed  to  favor 
these  full  dress  sessions  In  the  East  Room 
of  the  White  House  which  the  public  could 
watch  on  television.  Eight  out  of  the  9  news 
conferences  he  held  In  his  first  year  In  office 
were  In  that  format.  But,  by  the  last  year 
of  his  first  term,  he  clearly  had  opted  for  a 
different  approach.  Five  of  the  seven  news 
conferences  in  1972  were  held  In  hU  White 
House  Oval  Office,  and  live  television  cameras 
were  not  permitted.  The  limits  continued 
this  year  as  Nixon  held  only  three  news  con- 
ferences m  the  first  three  and  a  half 
months — all  of  them  In  the  White  House 
press  briefing  room,  with  cameras  present 
only  for  taping. 

All  In  all,  the  press  conference  Is  the 
President's  own  vehicle.  As  experienced  poli- 
ticians, most  chief  executives  can  hold  their 
own  In  them  and  appear  to  advantage.  The 
Intangibles  of  the  occasion  work  in  their 
favor.  The  President  has  the  aura  of  high 
office.  The  reporters  are  there  as  his  guests: 
they  rise  as  he  enters  the  room.  Aggressive 
news  people  who  might  challenge  a  lesser 
figure  generally  feel  more  constrained  In  his 
presence.  He  recognizes  whomever  he  chooses. 

He  can  answer  questions  as  briefly  or  as 
fully  as  he  likes.  Presidential  replies  can 
range  from  a  terse  "no  comment"  to  a 
lengthy  ramble  that  may  use  up  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  customary  30  minute  ses- 
sion. A  President  often  can  escape  with 
having  to  answer  only  one  or  two  queries 
on  a  sensitive  issue,  and  he  Is  only  con- 
fronted with  a  small  sampling  of  the  many 
Issues  his  administration  has  to  deal  with. 
Followup  questions  usually  are  only  possible 
In  the  smaller  briefings.  If  he  wants  to  look 
statesmanlike,  or  to  avoid  certain  subjects, 
he  can  brush  aside  whole  areas  of  Inquiry, 
such  as  diplomatic  negotiations,  administra- 
tion appointments,  partisan  politics  or  hypo- 
thetical, "iffy"  questions. 

Each  type  of  conference  has  Its  own  use- 
fulness to  the  President.  The  live,  televised 
conference  In  the  White  House's  capacious 
East  Room  is  political  theater.  The  President 
Is  talking  directly  to  the  public,  selling  him- 
self and  his  policies  as  he  makes  It  seem 
that  he  is  "glad  you  asked  me  that" — pleased 
that  the  correspondents  have  given  him  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  his  thinking  on  knotty 
Issues.  Viewers  often  react  most  to  impres- 
sions rather  than  substance:  the  President 
looks  responsive,  he's  In  command,  he's  on 
top  of  things,  he  has  an  answer  for  every- 
thing— though  he  also  runs  the  risk  of 
fumbling^ a  response,  as  happened  this  year 
when  his  press  secretary  had  to  admit  that 
Nixon  had  "misspoken"  in  a  press  conference 
statement. 

The  conference  In  the  Oval  Office  removes 
him  from  direct  public  view.  Should  he 
"misspeak,"  he  can  correct  It  right  away.  Re- 
porters usually  have  only  one  to  three  hours 
advance  notice,  so  they  have  less  time  to  hone 
their  questions,  and  only  about  30  to  60 
usually  attend  (compared  to  300  to  400  for 
full  scale  conferences) .  The  absence  of  live 
television  and  more  advance  notice  generally 
means  that  these  questions  are  dominated 
by  news  people  who  cover  the  White  House 
regularly  and,  especially,  by  the  "pencil 
press,"  For  their  part,  correspondents  can 
bore  in  more  with  followup  questions  and 
search  out  the  Issues  more  deeply  than  Is 
pcesible  with  the  East  Room  smorgasbord. 

When  conferences  are  held  in  the  press 
briefing  room,  as  has  been  the  case  this 
year,  about  100  to  160  reporters  attend. 
Though  these  sessions  are  less  Intimate  than 


those  held  In  the  Oral  Office,  news  people 
still  can  crowd  around  the  President,  and 
their  exchanges  are  more  conversational  than 
In  East  Room  sessions.  But  the  format  mili- 
tates against  specialized  writers  and  other 
reporters  who  don't  cover  the  White  House 
regularly,  and  there  Is  still  little  time  tat 
preparation.  Some  White  House  regulars  pre- 
fer this  variation,  however,  because  It  gives 
a  good  number  of  corresptondents  a  chance 
to  be  present,  retains  an  air  of  Informality 
and  also  enables  the  public  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent later  through  television  taplngs. 

While  the  press  vents  its  frustration  at  not 
being  able  to  establish  a  regular  dialogue  with 
President  Nixon  through  press  conferences, 
he  has  tvimed  to  alternative  means  of  getting 
his  message  across  to  the  public.  In  1972  he 
delivered  a  total  of  23  radio  or  television  ad- 
dresses to  the  nation.  In  this  format  he  Is  not, 
of  course,  subject  to  press  questioning, 
though  the  networks  have  attempted  to  put 
television  speeches  in  context  afterwards,  at 
the  price  of  Vice  President  Agnew's  celebrated 
polemic  against  'Instant  analysis.' 

The  President  also  has  conducted  television 
Interviews  with  TV  correspondents  and  an- 
chormen. But  many  press  corps  members  feel 
that  these  sessions,  though  valuable,  cannot 
match  the  long  range  value  of  regular  news 
conferences  with  a  wide-ranging  format. 

Indeed,  most  correspondents  feel  that  there 
can  be  no  substitute  for  regular  White  House 
press  conferences.  Our  politics  is  more  free- 
wheeling than  that  of  most  democracies.  But 
once  a  man  is  In  the  White  House,  he  has 
great  control  over  his  contacts  with  the  peo- 
ple and,  for  all  Its  shortcomings,  the  press 
conference  provides  the  only  ongoing  record 
of  a  President's  reaction  to  the  flow  of  events," 
giving  press  and  public  a  chance  to  appraise 
his  views  and  gauge  changes  In  bis  mood  and 
outlook.  It  Is  virtually  the  only  time  In  the 
four  years  between  elections  that  people  can 
remind  him  directly  of  previous  positions 
he  has  held  and  pledges  he  has  made. 

Press  conferences  seem  to  take  on  even 
greater  Importance  with  a  President  who  has 
been  relatively  Isolated  from  public  ex- 
changes as  this  one  has.  He  almost  never 
sees  reporters  on  an  Informal  or  background 
basis,  and  his  associates  have  emulated  this 
buttoned-up  style.  The  public  Is  left  with 
little  choice.  Neither  they  nor  the  press  can 
compel  a  President  to  conduct  more  news 
conferences.  He  wUl  make  himself  available 
only  when  he  wants  to  be  available.  He  can 
choose  the  frequency,  timing  and  format  of 
meetings  with  the  press.  He  controls  the 
process  completely. 

It  is  important,  nonetheless,  that  the  pub- 
lic recognize  when  an  American  President  Is 
not  submitting  himself  to  such  questioning 
in  accord  with  traditions  that  have  been 
fljrmly  established  by  his  predecessors.  And  it 
Is  Important  to  understand  that,  ultimately, 
when  the  President  does  not  meet  with  the 
press,  it  is  not  the  press  corps  Itself  that  suf- 
fers. The  main  casualty  Is  the  American  peo- 
ple and  their  confidence  In  the  openness  of 
their  government. 

Chapter  6 

Freedom  of  Information  in  the  F^st 
Nixon  Years 

Herbert  G.  Klein,  Director  of  Communi- 
cations, May  1969:  "Truth  will  become  the 
hallmark  of  the  Nixon  Administration.  I'm 
charged  directly  by  the  President  to  em- 
phasize to  every  department  of  government 
that  more  facts  should  be  made  available. 
With  this  kind  of  emphasis,  we  feel  that  we 
will  be  able  to  eliminate  any  possibility  of 
a  credibility  gap  In  this  Administration." 

It  has  been  a  long,  winding  road  from  this 
early  promise  of  open  government  and  closed 
credibility  gaps.  While  some  Information  has 
been  opened  up  in  the  last  four  years — often 
with  Herb  Klein's  help— it  Is  doubtful  that 
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history  will  recall  Richard  Nixon  as  the 
promised  champion  of  truth  In  government 
during  his  first  administration. 

There  was  every  hope  in  the  glow  of  a 
new  Inaugural  that  the  public's  right  to 
know  would  be  honored  as  never  before. 
The  President  Installed  Klein,  a  respected 
editor  and  close  personal  friend,  as  govern- 
ment's first  director  of  communications.  To 
break  through  the  walls  of  the  bureaucracy, 
be  had  In  hand  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  which  had  been  In  effect  for  18  months, 
but  was  seldom  Invoked  In  the  waning 
months  of  the  Johnson  Administration. 

But,  m  the  view  of  Congress,  Information 
experts,  scholars,  lobbyists  and  the  press, 
the  cause  of  public  access  to  reports,  records 
and  other  materials  In  the  federal  govern- 
ment's vast  tangle  of  agencies  was  advanced 
little,  and  was  sometimes  actively  hindered, 
during  the  four  years  of  the  first  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration. In  1972,  after  41  days  of  hear- 
ings with  142  government  and  private  wit- 
nesses, the  House  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Information  Subcommittee, 
which  created  the  I-reedom  of  Information 
law,  characterized  its  administration  as 
"five  years  of  bureaucratic  foot-dragging" — 
and  three  and  one -half  of  those  were  Nixon 
years. 

In  some  cases.  Herb  Klein,  using  bis 
White  House  powers,  was  able  to  convince 
the  bureaucracy  to  honor  the  FOI  Act  and 
release  data  that  news  people  sought: 

The  Agriculture  Department  had  to  Iden- 
tify those  hotdog  makers  who  used  so  much 
fat  In  their  product  that  they  did  not  make 
both  ends  meat; 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  finally 
named  the  man  who  had  been  selected  to 
head  an  Office  of  Censorship  In  the  event  of 
a  national  emergency; 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  De- 
partment was  made  to  disclose  the  salaries 
of  government  employees  at  an  experimental 
housing  site  in  Indiana; 

The  Labor  Department  reluctantly  released 
an  evaluation  of  a  federal  Job  training  pro- 
gram in  Arlozna. 

But,  generally  secrecy-minded  bureaucrats 
still  held  tight  control  of  public  records,  and 
they  usuaUy  had  the  backing  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice : 

The  previously  burled  Defense  Department 
record  of  U.S.  involvement  in  the  Vietnam 
War  came  into  the  press's  hands  only  be- 
cause of  the  pursuit  of  the  publication  of 
the  "top  secret"  Pentagon  Papers  by  Daniel 
Ellsberg; 

Most  of  the  records  of  the  1968  My  Lai 
massacre  and  the  military  Investigation  of 
It  stui  were  hidden  at  the  end  of  the  first 
Nixon  term  in  spite  of  repeated  prodding  bv 
investigative  reporters. 

Parts  of  a  report  on  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's publicity  program  remained  censored 
even  though  It  commented  largely  on  the 
photogenic  qualities  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior; 

the  cotjbts  and  foi 
But  these  specific  cases  of  government  se- 
crecy merely  issustrate  the  continuing  re- 
strictions on  access  to  information  caused  by 
the  efforts  of  many  federal  agencies  to  dodge 
the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  FOI  Act.  Accord- 
mg  to  the  congressional  report,  prolonged 
delays  In  responding  to  requests  for  public 
records,  and  exorbitant  fees  charged  for 
searching  and  copying  them,  have  under- 
mined the  Act. 

♦u'^t^^""^  committee  also  pointed  out 
that  the  Justice  Department  went  to  court 
in  more  than  40  cases  during  the  first  Nixon 
Administration  to  help  prevent  disclosure 
of  sought-after  government  Information.  A 
pattern  of  favorable  cotui;  Intepretatlon  of 
the  public's  right-to-know  under  the  law 
seems  to  be  emerging,  nevertheless.  An  anal- 
ysis by  the  Library  of  Congress  of  the  first 
four  years  in  which  cases  were  decided  under 


the  FOI  Act  showed  that  the  courts  consist- 
ently rejected  the  government's  most  often 
used  argument  that  information  came  under 
the  section  of  the  law  allowing  exceptions  for 
"privileged  or  confidential"  Information. 

The  courts  also  rejected  the  government's 
argument  in  60  per  cent  of  the  cases  where 
it  was  claimed  that  public  records  could  be 
withheld  because  they  were  "Inter-agency 
memoranda."  But  they  unanimously  upheld 
the  government  In  cases  where  it  contended 
that  the  data  Involved  "investigatory  files 
compiled  for  law  enforcement  purposes." 

In  every  case,  except  those  involving  na- 
tional defense  and  foreign  policy  matters, 
the  courts  rejected  government  arguments 
that  Judges  should  not  look  at  the  docu- 
ments In  question.  The  courts  did  not  always 
come  down  on  the  side  of  disclosure  after 
they  had  looked  at  the  documents  that  the 
government  wanted  to  withhold.  But  Judges 
at  least  provided  a  separate  Judgement  on 
the  material  as  a  third  party,  free  of  other 
obligation. 

The  most  celebrated  court  decision  on 
concealed  information  In  the  first  Nixon 
term  was,  of  course,  the  Supreme  Court's  6-3 
ruling  against  the  Administration's  vir- 
tually unprecedented  effort  to  restrain  two 
newspapers — The  New  York  Times  and  The 
Washington  Post — from  publishing  the 
Pentagon  Papers. 

But,  even  as  they  acted  to  uphold  the 
First  Amendment,  the  Justices  on  the  whole 
did  not  extend  their  opinions  Into  a  strong 
stance  for  opening  up  such  classified  Infor- 
mation. Moreover,  Nixon  Administration 
lawyers  went  on  to  pursue  prosecution  of 
Ellsberg,  and  they  did  nothing  to  foreclose 
the  possibility  that  they  might  also  bring 
charges  against  some  or  all  of  the  news- 
papers that  printed  the  documents  that 
Ellsberg  had  single-handedly  declassified. 
declassification  order 

The  first  Nixon  Administration  did,  how- 
ever, compel  the  military  bureaucracy  to 
change  its  system  for  classifying  and  con- 
trolling government  Information  In  the 
name  of  national  security.  In  June,  1972, 
Richard  Nixon  became  the  third  U.S.  Presi- 
dent to  completely  revamp  the  classification 
system. 

Shortly  after  World  War  11,  Harry  Tru- 
man Issued  an  executive  order  setting  up 
the  first  government  wide  classification  sys- 
tem. The  first  major  revision  in  system  was 
ordered  by  Dwlght  Elsenhower  10  months 
after  he  took  office. 

President  Nixon's  Executive  Order  11652 
retains  the  top  secret,  secret  and  confiden- 
tial categories  and  makes  few  changes  In  the 
definition  of  documents  which  qualify  for 
the  three  stamps.  But  It  does  make  other 
changes.  For  the  first  time,  the  order  sets 
up  an  appeal  procedure  which  might  give 
the  press  and  public  a  tool  to  ferret  out 
documents  that  military  and  foreign  serv- 
ice officers  would  rather  keep  bidden. 

The  Nixon  order  sets  as  10  years  the  pe- 
riod during  which  many  documents  can  be 
kept  classified  "top  secret,"  and  made  eight 
years  the  limit  for  keeping  material  "secret" 
and  six  for  "confidential"  data.  Many  docu- 
ments will  be  declassified  automatically  at 
those  times,  though  the  order  also  has  a  pro- 
vision for  bypassing  this  process  if  a  top 
official  specifies  the  reason  for  the  exception 
in  writing. 

It  turns  out,  too,  that  the  Nixon  order 
for  the  control  of  national  security  infor- 
mation still  leaves  untouched  other  mecha- 
nisms that  the  bureaucracy  can  use  to  keep 
Information  from  being  declassified  and  pub- 
licized. In  addition,  many  of  the  same  bu- 
reaucrats who  have  always  been  administer- 
ing the  secrecy  system  still  hold  the  reins 
over  Information. 

In  the  first  tests  that  news  people  made 
of  the  new  Nixon  security  sy;.^tem,  they  dis- 
covered that  bureaucrats  did  not  even  have 


t3  use  the  most  obvious  loophole  built  Into 
the  Nixon  order — the  provision  that  the  auto- 
matic declassification  procedure  need  not  be 
applied  If  there  Is  a  written  statement  that 
the  document  being  sought  falls  within  cer- 
tain broad  categories.  Instead,  the  bureau- 
crats used  the  standard  tactics  of  delay  and 
obfuscatlon. 

Soon  after  the  Nixon  classification  order 
was  Issued.  The  New  York  Times  requested  31 
dccumcnts  which  appeared  to  fall  under  the 
automatic  declassification  section  of  the  new 
order,  and  the  Associated  Press  requested 
eight  Items. 

At  first,  the  State  Department  security 
experts  handling  the  two  requests  were  un- 
able to  Identify  the  papers  sought.  Then, 
after  pressure  from  the  White  House,  they 
identified  the  material,  but  estimated  that 
It  would  cost  the  news  organizations  some 
$7,000  to  search  out  and  copy  It.  When  the 
Times  zeroed  hi  on  three  documents,  the 
records  were  provided  for  $195  and,  upon 
declassification,  turned  out  to  contain  no 
Information  that  had  not  already  been  pub- 
lished officially. 

While  the  new  Nixon  order  falls  to  prevent 
bureaucratic  foot-dragging  In  the  name  of 
national  security.  It  does  make  an  attempt 
to  reduce  the  number  of  controllers.  It  re- 
duces from  37  to  25  the  number  of  govern- 
ment agencies  which  have  authority  to  use 
the  confidential,  secret  and  top  secret  stamps, 
and  requires  that  officials  who  have  the  power 
to  classify  documents  be  designated  In  writ- 
ing by  the  head  of  the  agency.  These  new 
restrictions  have  reduced  the  number  of 
stamp  wielders  in  government  by  63  per  cent 
In  the  major  departments — from  43,586  to 
16,238. 

By  the  end  of  his  first  term,  Richard 
Nixon  had  achieved  considerable  control  over 
the  government's  whole  information  appa- 
ratus, and  so  entered  his  second  administra- 
tion with  even  more  direct  power  over  how 
much  Information  government  will  disclose 
to  the  press  and  public. 

All  of  the  top-level  publicists  In  govern- 
ment agencies  are  his  appointees,  and  many 
of  the  middle-level  officials  have  been  ap- 
pointed or  promoted  since  Janusiry,  1969.  A 
survey  of  government  agencies  covering  the 
first  two  years  of  the  Nixon  Administration 
showed  that  at  that  time  51  per  cent  of  all 
information  directors  and  their  deputies  had 
achieved  their  positions  In  the  first  term, 
and  that  figure  has  risen  as  vacancies  have 
been  filled. 

After  its  hearings  last  year,  the  House 
Information  subcommittee  urged  that  ad- 
ministration of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  lawyers 
cr  program  operators,  and  turned  over  to 
the  government  Information  experts.  The 
subcommittee  concluded  that  this  action 
would  not  only  Improve  administration  of 
the  Act.  but  it  would  also  recognize  the  role 
of  public  information  officers  as  "the  bridge 
between  faceless  government  and  its 
citizens." 

There  was  some  movement  during  the  first 
Nixon  Administration  In  the  direction  of 
giving  more  force  to  the  role  of  the  govern- 
ment Information  officer.  Two  public  affairs 
experts  were  added  at  the  assistant  secretary 
level,  thus  making  a  total  of  four  agency  ap- 
pointees with  enough  clout  to  argue  for  the 
public's  right  to  know  at  the  policymaking 
level.  And  there  was  hope  that  more  top- 
level  Information  experts  would  be  recruited. 

But  whether  such  moves  will  lead  to  more 
information  being  made  public  by  govern- 
ment, or  to  self-serving  propaganda.  dep>ends 
largely  upon  whether  the  second  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration pursues  the  Ideals  expressed  by 
former  newsman  Klein  in  the  early  Nixon 
days  In  Washington,  or  follows  Instead  the 
manipulative  information  p>olicies  prompted 
by  advertising  and  public  relations  men  who 
held  top  posts  in  the  White  House  as  the 
second  term  began. 
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The  President's  Press  Secretary 

For  10  months  White  House  correspond- 
ents listened  to  adamant  and  caustic  denials 
that  anyone  at  1600  PennsyU-ania  Avenue 
was  Involved  in  the  activities  surrounding 
the  Watergate  affair.  The  White  House  press 
secretary  called  it  nothing  but  a  "third-rate 
burglary"  and  he  and  other  Nixon  Admin- 
istration officials  derided  the  press  for  its 
stubborn  refusal  to  take  their  nord  as  fact. 

Ihen,  suddenly,  on  April  17,  1973,  press 
secretary  Ronald  Ziegler  put  an  "inopera- 
tive" stamp  on  all  that  he  had  said  before 
in  this  respect.  Ziegler  had  not  coined  the 
word,  but  he  quickly  seized  upon  it  as  Just 
the  phrase  he  was  looking  for — and  the  'in- 
operative' briefing  seemed  destined  to  live  for 
years  as  a  symbol  to  correspondents  of  the 
problems  they  face  when  they  try  to  search 
beyond  official  statements  to  explore  the  ac- 
tivities and  thinking  of  the  President  and  his 
staff. 

The  President's  chief  spokesman  had  sud- 
denly found  himself  in  a  situation  no  press 
secretary  in  memory  had  faced.  Ziegler's  per- 
sonal integrity,  as  well  as  the  credibility 
of  the  news  his  office  dispenses,  was  publicly 
challenged.  He  had  to  apologize  to  the  Wash- 
ington Post  for  once  accusing  that  newspaper 
of  "shabby  Journalism"  In  pursuing  the  Wa- 
tergate case.  Calls  for  his  resignation  were 
heard,  and  some  observers  felt  that  it  might 
take  months  or,  perhaps,  years  for  the  rep- 
utation of  the  news  secretary  to  recover 
from  such  an  arrant  disregard  for  truth  from 
the  highest  office  in  the  land. 

Every  press  secretary  inevitably  puts  the 
President's  view  of  information  first  and 
foremost.  "He  is  not  there  to  tell  as  much 
as  possible,  but  as  little.  He  is  not  supposed 
to  be  effusive,  merely  quick.  And  these  rules, 
while  unwritten,  are  very  clear  because  he 
Is  not  the  press's  secretary  but  the  Presi- 
dent's," wrote  New  York  Times  correspond- 
ent James  M.  Naughton  in  a  Times  Magazine 
article  about  the  Nixon  press  aide  In  1971. 

Yet,  when  he  came  to  the  White  House, 
Ziegler — like  his  predecessors — had  to  de- 
cide not  simply  how  he  would  promote  the 
President's  image  and  reflect  his  attitude 
toward  the  press,  but  also  how  forthrlghtly 
he  would  deal  with  the  press  and  the  pub- 
lic's need  for  information.  Some  press  sec- 
retaries have  attempted  to  nurse  along  both 
objectives,  trying  to  give  the  press  more 
than  Just  minimal  guidance  on  policy  ques- 
tions and  even  having  the  President  endorse 
their  suggest  iori.s  for  Improving  press  rela- 
tions and  access  to  Information. 

Ziegler  turned  out  to  be  more  the  loyal 
foot-soldier  than  the  battlefield  innovator. 
Ironically,  It  was  President  NUon  himself 
who  pointed  up  this  fact  when  he  told  a 
White  House  Correspondents  Association  din- 
ner this  year  how  he  had  kept  an  eye  on 
Ziegler's  dally  briefings  of  the  press,  and  felt 
that  his  spokesman  ha(l  been  "loyal"  to  both 
of  his  masters,  the  press  as  well  as  the  Presi- 
dent. "I  must  say  you  have  really  worked  him 
0%'er.  however,"  Nixon  went  on  to  say.  "This 
morning  he  came  Into  the  office  a  little  early, 
and  I  said.  'What  time  Is  It,  Ron?'  and  he 
bald.  'Could  I  put  that  on  background?'  " 

That  was  more  like  the  Ziegler  that  corre- 
spondents had  known  for  more  than  four 
yeiirs.  Though  this  superfealty  Is  built  Into 
his  role,  leaders  among  the  correspondents 
who  regularly  cover  the  White  House  still 
feel  that  Ziegler  has  been  especially  slngle- 
mii^ded  In  his  devotion  to  shielding  the 
President  from  the  press,  and  has  shown  little 
"loyally"  to  the  press  or  public's  need  for 
more  Information  about  presidential  activi- 
ties and  decisionmaking.  They  feel  that  he 
has  given  reporters  an  almost  continuous  diet 
of  evasions  on  important  matters — with  lit- 
tle sign  of  the  helpfulness  shown  by  those 
past  press  secretaries  who  have  tried  to  rec- 
ot;Mi;e  a  Jourual'st's  need  for  fuller  explana- 
tion. 


Questions  which  try  to  draw  more  out  of 
Ziegler  Invariably  cause  blm  to  resort  to  an 
endless  assortment  of  euphemisms  for  'no 
comment,'  at  times  pushing  him  to  the  point 
where  he  says,  "I  have  said  all  I  am  pre- 
pared to  say  on  the  subject."  White  House 
press  regulars  say  that  In  the  few  Instances 
when  Ziegler  does  put  something  'on  back- 
ground' for  their  guidance,  It  often  Involves 
superficial  Information,  such  as  when  the 
President's  plane  will  depart  for  Key  Bis- 
cayne  or  3an  Clemente. 

Despite  his  tight-lipped  approach,  the 
Nixon  press  secretary  himself  has  said  that 
he  makes  it  a  point  to  keep  Informed  on 
matters  that  he  might  be  questioned  about. 
"I  think  I  know  as  well  as  anyone  else  what 
is  happening  in  the  White  House,"  he  told 
the  New  York  Times'  Naughton.  Every  morn- 
ing Ziegler  talks  with  key  people  on  the 
President's  staff  about  the  news  and  what 
they  think  should  or  should  not  be  publi- 
cized, often  asking  them  (as  one  such  official 
recalls)  to  "Just  tell  me  the  main  point"  of 
some  issue  that  he  might  be  asked  about.  It 
apparently  was  this  approach  that  led  to 
Ziegler's  many  months  of  tossing  off  Water- 
gate queries,  and  to  his  subsequent  public 
embarrassment  when  it  turned  out  that  the 
very  officials  who  were  giving  him  'the  main 
point'  were  involved  in  the  scandal. 

The  convolutions  that  Ziegler  will  go 
through  In  order  to  avoid  answering  report- 
ers' Inquiries — and  the  consequent  cost  to 
enlightenment  of  the  public — is  Illustrated 
by  one  exchange  that  occurred  early  In  the 
Watergate  affair  when  the  allegations  of 
Republican  political  espionage  by  Donald 
Segrettl  suddenly  broke  Into  public  view 
before  the  1972  election. 

News  accounts  reported  that  Segrettl  had 
had  frequent  phone  conversations  with 
Dwlght  Chapin,  a  White  House  aide  who 
worked  for  H.  R.  Haldeman,  then  Nixon 
chief  of  staff.  Asked  about  this,  Ziegler  said 
that  the  stories  were  not  fundamentally 
accurate.  Could  Chapin  then  come  out  and 
explain  for  himself?  reporters  asked.  No,  re- 
plied Ziegler.  Could  the  press  secretary  at 
least  tell  them  if  the  White  House  had  rec- 
ords of  phone  calls  between  Chapin  and 
Segrettl?  Ziegler  demurred.  Would  the  White 
House  switchboard  personnel  answer  ques- 
tions If  reporters  asked  them  directly?  "I 
w.'Uld  hope  not,"  Ziegler  replied  with  a 
smile.  And  there  the  matter  ended. 

Some  White  House  reporters  feel  that  Zie- 
gler and  those  who  advise  him  at  times  have 
gone  to  absurd  lengths  In  their  zeal  to  por- 
tray the  President  as  always  being  fully- 
Informed,  decisive  and  right. 

When  the  President  said  in  a  press  con- 
ference early  in  his  second  term  that  North 
Vietnam  had  the  right  to  replace  forces  in 
South  Vietnam,  correspondent  Courtney 
Sheldon  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
Immediately  asked  lower  echelon  members  of 
Ziegler's  staff  If  the  President  had  made  a 
mistake.  They  quickly  checked  it  out,  and 
one  of  them  said  that  "the  President  mis- 
spoke himself."  The  next  day,  however,  no 
amount  of  questioning  at  the  dally  briefing 
could  elicit  any  such  admission  from  Ziegler 
himself. 

Despite  the  problems,  the  White  House's 
daily  briefings  are  still  well-attended.  Cor- 
respondents pick  up  presidential  messages, 
hear  Administration  officials  explain  back- 
ground details  on  policy  announcements,  and 
press  endlessly  for  small  scraps  of  Informa- 
tion. They  also  attend  the  briefings  to  be 
certain  that  they  are  there  In  case  the  Presi- 
dent should  call  a  press  conference.  During 
most  of  the  first  three  and  a  half  yearn  of 
the  Nixon  Administration,  there  were  two 
briefings  dally.  But  this  has  been  cut  back 
to  one  a  day,  with  a  "posting"  scheduled  for 
the  afternoons  In  which  statements  or  re- 
leases are  handed  out  and  Ziegler  or  hiB 
deputy  are  usually  available  to  answer  ques- 
tions about  them. 


In  many  ways,  Ziegler's  performance  has 
been  no  different  from  that  of  predecessors, 
who  were  also  In  the  business  of  protecting 
their  boss  and  rationing  Information.  He  did 
lack  the  press  secretary's  customary  train- 
ing in  the  news  media  itself.  But  as  a  one- 
time account  executive  for  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  advertising  agency,  he  soon  was 
able  to  acquire  the  shadow  language  of  his 
new  trade,  and  learned  how  to  remain  un- 
ruffled even  when  the  terriers  of  the  White 
House  press  contingent  were  snapping  at  his 
heels. 

He  also  learned  the  games  that  press  sec- 
retaries play  with  correspondents  and  their 
news  organizations  to  give  presidential  nods 
to  those  who  provide  friendly  coverage,  and 
how  Iclness  to  frequent  Nixon  critics.  Several 
leading  correspondents  feel  that  the  snubii 
have  been  particularly  heavyhanded  in  thiii 
Administration.  There  have  been  many  re- 
ports of  officials'  refusals  to  take,  or  return, 
telephone  calls,  of  correspondents  being  kept 
waiting  unnecessarily  for  interviews,  and  of 
people  who  offend  the  Administration — or 
their  news  outlet — being  barred  from  repre- 
sentation among  the  pool  reporters  who 
travel  closest  to  the  President. 

Soon  after  Nixon  was  reelected,  Dorothy 
McCardle,  a  longtime  social  affairs  writer  for 
the  Administration's  nemesis,  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  was  suddenly  closed  out  of  White 
House  events.  Garnett  Horner,  correspond- 
ent for  the  Star-News,  a  Post  competitor,  was 
blessed  with  an  exclusive  Interview  with  the 
President,  and  his  newspaper  was  given  some 
scoops  on  Administration  plans — moves  that 
many  correspondents  construed  as  another 
slap  at  the  Watergate-probing  Post. 

Similarly,  five  news  organizations  who  had 
covered  the  White  House  regularly — the  Bos- 
ton Globe,  Newsday,  RKO  General  Radio,  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  and  Golden  West 
Broadcasting — were  not  allowed  to  make  the 
trip  with  the  President  to  China  and  were 
supplanted  by  Individuals  or  organizations 
which  did  not  cover  the  President  nearly  as 
much. 

If  Ziegler's  briefings  sometimes  deteriorate 
Into  bitter  exchanges  with  the  press  or  games 
In  one-upsmanshlp,  there  are  also  times — 
particularly  after  the  Watergate  exposures — 
when  the  press  secretary  has  been  more  self- 
effacing.  It  Is  not  all  open  warfare,  as  the 
good-humored,  boylsh-looklng,  34-year-old 
press  secretary  will  banter  a  good  deal  with 
press  corps  veterans,  and  Is  not  heedless  of 
their  demands. 

The  White  House  Correspondents  Associ- 
ation has  taken  up  with  him  matters  such 
as  pool  arrangements,  and  they  feel  that  a 
better  understanding  of  their  problems  has 
resulted,  even  If  the  concords  do  not  always 
last.  Ziegler  also  moved  to  eliminate  the  re- 
strictions on  naming  the  source  of  briefings 
by  national  security  adviser  Henry  Kissinger 
after  some  correspondents  who  had  felt  co- 
opted  broke  unwritten  press  corps  vows  of 
silence  over  the  source  of  such  high-level 
briefings. 

Ziegler's  deputy  Is  Gerald  Warren,  a  former 
newsman  from  San  Diego.  Warren  often 
takes  calls  from  reporters  who  may  be  work- 
ing on  deadline  and  cannot  get  through  to 
Ziegler  himself.  Some  White  House  reporters 
feel  that  while  Warren's  approach  to  their 
Inquiries  Is  restrained  and  cautious,  he  gives 
a  credibility  to  the  press  operation  by  check- 
ing out  everything  that  he  Is  allowed  to 
pursue. 

Personnel  under  Ziegler  and  Warren  has 
turned  over  several  times,  but  hard-working 
secretaries  smoothly  dispense  the  official 
statements  and  other  materials  that  pour  out 
of  the  White  House  printing  machines  each 
day,  and  correspondents  generally  feel  that 
the  Ziegler  office  Is  an  efficiently-run  opera- 
tion— not  always  the  case  with  some  past 
press  secretaries.  The  comforts  of  the  always 
fussy  correspondents  also  have  been  looked 
after,  with  the  Improvement  of  working 
space  in  the  White  House  and  the  booking 
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of  the  best  hotels  whenever  they  travel  with 
the  President. 

There  Is  a  general  feeling  that  Ziegler's 
durability  so  far  stems  from  the  fact  that  be 
has  served  well  as  the  right  spokesman  for  a 
President  like  Nixon  who  has  preferred  to 
remain  more  aloof  from  exchanges  with  the 
press  and  public. 

"Not  programed  to  interpret  or  explain 
presidential  policy,"  Newsweek  wrote  after 
the  Watergate  exposures,  "Ziegler  has  har- 
nessed himself  so  closely  to  the  man  he 
serves  that  his  personal  credibility  Is  wholly 
a  reflection  of  the  President's."  Adding  to 
this  Impression  of  Ziegler  is  the  fact  that 
while  he  reportedly  meets  frequently  with 
the  President,  he  has  not  developed  anything 
like  the  stature  of  President  Elsenhower's 
James  Hagerty  or  President  Johnson's  Bill 
Moyers,  who  reputedly  had  an  independent 
Impact  on  news  and  other  policy.  Nixon  ap- 
peared to  upgrade  Ziegler's  role  early  in  June 
when  he  made  him  an  assistant  to  the  Pres- 
ident. 

There  probably  never  will  be  an  Ideal  press 
secretary  from  the  standpoint  of  the  news 
media.  It  seems  unrealistic  to  expect  that 
anyone  In  the  post  can  be  "loyal"  to  both 
the  President  and  the  press,  as  President 
Nixon  has  suggested. 

But  most  correspondents  still  hope  for 
the  kind  of  presidential  press  secretary  whose 
loyalty  to  the  President  Is  conditioned  by  a 
professional  awareness  of  the  need  for  the 
chief  executive  to  know  what  the  press  and 
public  is  asking  about  his  programs  and 
policies,  and  the  necessity  to  offer  some  sub- 
stantial response — not  simply  adroit  side- 
steps— to  the  questions  that  are  on  peo- 
ple's mind. 

Chapter  7 

The  Director  op  Communications  for  the 

ExEctrrrvE  Branch 

American  Presidents  have  always  sought  to 
manipulate  the  mass  media,  since  their  roles 
as  chief  policymaker  and  opinion  leader  for 
the  nation  are  so  closely  Intertwined.  To  put 
across  his  programs,  the  President  "must 
persuade,  bargain,  exhort  and,  on  occasion, 
bribe,"  writes  Elmer  Cornwell  In  Presiden- 
tial Leadership  of  Public  Opinion.  Above  all, 
he  must  "win  and  channel  public  support." 

Like  his  predecessors,  Richard  Nixon  was 
determined  to  use  the  media  in  his  own 
way.  In  'ihe  process,  he  altered  the  tradi- 
tional White  House  relationship  with  the 
press  by  creating  a  new  press/public  rela- 
tions apparatus  that  put  the  most  emphasis 
on  appealing  directly  to  the  public  and  to 
the  press  outside  of  Washington,  down- 
playing the  role  of  the  press  corps.  To  the  cor- 
respondents, this  attempted  bypassing  of 
their  scrutiny  was  one  more  sign  that  the 
Administration  did  not  intend  to  be  truly 
"open"  about  government. 

In  1968,  while  candidate  Nixon  was  criss- 
crossing the  country,  a  smooth  public  re- 
lations and  news  operation  developed  to 
"sell"  the  future  President  through  various 
media.  Herbert  Klein,  newspaper  editor  and 
longtime  Nixon  friend,  who  had  served  as 
press  adviser  In  each  of  his  campaigns  since 
1948,  helped  plan  news  strategy  In  the  cam- 
paign, while  Ronald  Ziegler.  a  former  ad- 
vertising executive,  buffered  Nixon  from  a 
restive  travelling  press  corps. 

When  Nixon  came  to  the  White  House, 
Klein  was  named  to  the  post  of  Director  of 
Communications  for  the  Executive  Branch. 
It  was  a  new  wrinkle  In  presidential  staffing. 
While  Ziegler  would  deal  with  the  people 
who  cover  the  White  House  regularly,  as 
press  spokesman.  Klein  would  coordinate  all 
Administration  Information  operations  and 
try  to  make  the  federal  bureavicracy  more 
accessible  to  the  entire  press  corps.  Klein 
promised  that  this  was  to  be  no  ministry  of 
propaganda  but  an  effort  to  "get  mor«  In- 
formation" out  to  the  press.  He  said  that 


it  would  "lead  to  a  more  open  Administra- 
tion." 

Klein  was  to  win  the  thanks  of  many 
Washington  news  people  for  the  help  he  gave 
In  opening  up  the  bureaucracy  and  arrang- 
ing Interviews  with  policymakers,  especially 
at  the  outset  of  the  Administration.  Peter 
Llsagor.  bureau  chief  for  the  Chicago  Dally 
News,  recalls  that  at  one  point  correspond- 
ents were  having  trouble  getting  through 
to  people  In  the  Justice  Department.  "They 
tried  to  structure  it  so  that  matters  had 
to  go  through  the  press  office.  An  assistant 
attorney  general  In  the  Civil  division  or 
criminal  division  was  loath  to  speak  unless  It 
was  cleared.  Herb  worked  that  out.  He  saw 
that  It  created  bad  will  in  town."  Cabinet 
officers  also  were  more  available  for  Inter- 
views and  press  conferences  early  on.  And 
Klein  helped  to  work  out  Information  for 
frustrated  reporters  In  some  cases  vmder 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

But  some  correspondents  felt  that  the  new 
"openness"  did  not  extend  to  unearthing 
matters  of  substance  about  policy.  And  they 
became  wary  about  the  Klein  office's  prin- 
cipal purpose  as  its  other  activities  emerged. 
An  important  aspect  of  the  new  Nixon  press 
policy,  it  turned  out,  was  to  make  "a  clearly 
visible  end  run  around  the  national  news 
corps,"  as  former  White  House  aide  James 
Keogh  put  it  In  his  book.  President  Nixon 
and  the  Press. 

Klein  began  his  'end  run'  by  mailing  to 
publishers,  broadcast  executives,  editors  and 
editorial  writers  outside  of  Washington  thou- 
sands of  copies  of  presidential  statements  and 
speeches,  and  news  articles  favorable  to  the 
Administration. 

The  mailings  weren't  a  new  Idea,  but  the 
size  and  organization  of  the  Nlxon  effort 
was.  Former  press  secretary  Bill  Moyers  says 
that  in  the  Johnson  Administration  "when 
the  President  made  an  Important  statement 
on  Vietnam,  for  example,  we'd  send  It  over 
to  the  State  Department  and  they  would 
mall  It  out."  But  he  feels  that  this  was  quite 
different  from  the  setup  in  this  administra- 
tion where  Nlxon  staffers  "want  everything 
to  be  controlled  and  centralized.  Our  rela- 
tions with  the  press  outside  of  Washington 
were  erratic  and  unorganized."  Andrew 
Hatcher,  associate  press  secretary  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  says  the  same  about  their 
press  operation.  The  Kennedy  White  House 
would  mall  out  press  releases  on  reqxiest,  he 
said,  but  there  was  no  "mass,"  indiscriminate 
mailing. 

Under  the  new  Nixon  operation,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  the  President  was  deliver- 
ing his  State  of  the  Union  address  in  1971, 
for  example.  Klein  was  busy  sending  to  3.827 
news  people  a  six-page  list  of  questions  and 
answers  about  the  message.  Presidential 
speeches  against  campus  protest  were  mailed 
to  8,000  editors  of  weekly  newspapers.  And, 
early  this  year,  1.500  editors,  editorial  writers 
and  station  officials  were  to  receive  copies  of 
the  President's  statements  on  the  economy 
and  his  veto  messages. 

The  Information  propaganda  campaign 
reached  beyond  the  press,  too.  John  Plerson 
wrote  In  The  Wall  Street  Journal  that  during 
Nixon's  first  term  "special  Interest  groups 
ranging  from  131  Negro  Insurance  execu- 
tives to  77,000  blue  collar  workers  "  were  sent 
Administration  materials  through  the  mall. 

Klein  Insists  that  the  mailings  help  to  keep 
the  entire  press  more  Informed,  and  he 
chides  the  press  corps  for  having  a  parochial 
view  of  what  Is  "openness"  In  government : 
"One  of  the  big  things  we  have  done  Is  to 
open  the  government  more  to  newsmen  out- 
side the  confines  of  the  District  of  Columbia." 
Correspondent  Jules  Wltcover  says  that  the 
main  point  of  the  Klein  (^eratlon  Is  to  put 
the  Administration  view  across  to  thousands 
of  radio  stations  and  small  papers  who  aren't 
represented  In  Washington — "without  hav- 
ing It  filtered  through  the  Washington  press 


corps"  which  usually  Is  more  knowledgeable 
about  Issues  and  more  skeptical  of  Adminis- 
tration political  rhetoric. 

There  Is  some  duplication  ln~the  Kl«-lP 
operation.  Veteran  correspondent  Sarah  Mc- 
Clendon,  who  reports  for  newspapers  and 
broadcast  outlets  in  several  states,  feels  that 
"the  main  activity  of  Herb  Klein's  office  Is 
to  send  your  editor — and  occasionally  to 
you — copies  of  speeches  with  notes  that  Im- 
ply that  maybe  you  overlooked  this  Item,  or 
maybe  you  ought  to  give  It  more  space." 

Another  White  House  device  for  'opening' 
government  was  to  deliver  the  Administra- 
tion to  editors,  broadcast  executives  and  re- 
porters in  the  form  of  regional  press  brief- 
ings. In  1969,  Klein  had  arranged  a  briefing 
for  Washington  reporters  on  tiie  new  U.S. 
postal  service,  and  then  struck  upon  the  idea 
of  sending  the  government  briefers  out  to 
editors  and  news  directors  around  the  coun- 
try, according  to  Wltcover.  "The  approach 
worked  so  well  that  Klein  was  soon  forming 
briefing  teams  on  other  major  Administra- 
tion proposals  and  dispatching  them  to  the 
hinterlands,"  he  says. 

In  July  1971,  for  example,  the  commu- 
nications director  accompanied  the  Presi- 
dent. t-:vo  of  his  aides,  and  then  HEW  Secre- 
tary Elliot  Richardson  to  a  K(>nww  City, 
I.^isscurl.  briefing  lor  141  news  people  from 
nlns  mld-.vestern  states.  The  President  also 
made  visits  to  selected  newspapers  for  edi- 
torial meetings  at  varlovis  times.  Another  ex- 
ample of  such  briefings  were  week-long  tours 
that  White  House  consumer  adviser  Virginia 
Knauer  made  across  several  states  to  brief 
news  people  on  Nixon's  consumer  protection 
legislation. 

Klein  says  that  Journalists  around  the 
country  "have  had  more  opportunity  to  ques- 
tion Administration  officials  than  in  all  pre- 
vious administrations  put  together."  Don 
Larrabee,  whose  Washington  bureau  serves 
more  than  30  papers  In  various  states,  feels 
that  the  brleSngs  are  "a  good  device  for  Mr. 
Nlxon  to  sell  his  policies"  to  local  news  peo- 
ple. Larrabee  thinks  that  many  of  the  people 
who  attend  the  brleflngs  don't  feel  that 
they've  learned  much  that  they  had  not  al- 
ready read  from  Washington.  But  it  still  is 
"Intriguing  for  the  local  editors  to  see  the 
President  in  action,  and  they  Invariably  write 
a  story  about  It."  he  says. 

How  successful  was  "this  President  overaU 
with  his  reliance  on  a  new  press,  public 
relations  apparatus? 

A  majority  of  the  people  interviewed  for 
the  study  felt  that  NL\on  had  a  'good  press' 
In  his  first  term.  They  acknowledged  the 
skill  with  which  Klein  and  others  In  the 
White  House  had  manipulated  the  media  to 
try  to  put  the  Nixon  message  across  to  the 
public.  CBS's  Dan  Rather  even  commented 
at  one  point  during  the  1972  campaign  that 
Nixon  chief  of  staff  H.  R.  Haldeman  "thinks 
he  kno*«.as  much  or  more  about  my  busi- 
ness than  I  do,  and  I'm  inclined  to  think  he's 
correct." 

Klein  announced  that  he  would  be  leaving 
early  in  the  second  term.  Some  said  he  had 
lost  groxind  in  an  Internal  struggle  with 
White  House  advertising  and  public  relations 
Interests.  Press  secretary  Ziegler  was  put  in 
charge  of  all  press  operations  and.  while  tl'e 
new  communications  office  continued,  it  was 
expected  to  play  a  subotdlnate  role. 

In  any  event,  in  his  first  admiuUtration. 
Nlxon  and  his  staff  -nere  to  find,  as  many 
Presidents  had.  that  there  are  limits  to  how 
much  you  can  control  the  floir  of  govern- 
ment Information,  contain  a  maverick  press 
corps  or  shape  the  image  o'  your  administra- 
tion. As  correspondent  Llsagor  put  It.  this 
administration  was  to  discover  "as  all  ad- 
ministrations discover,  that  government  is 
an  untidy  business.  It  Is  operated,  even  in  its 
news  policies,  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  You  can't 
compress  your  news  setup  into  a  table  of  or- 
ganization." 
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Chafttji  8 
The  OmtE  or  TELEcoMMomcAnoNS 
Poncr,  AND  Television  News 
A  new  White  House  Office  of  Telecommu- 
iuca,tlcns  Folicy  (OTP)  was  established  dur- 
li.g  the  First  Nixon  Administration,  adding 
a  powerful  new  govWnment  voice  to  decisions 
tJj-ut  the  role  and  content  of  broadcasting 
i.i  this  country.  OTP's  pronouncements  In 
news  and  public  affairs  programming  in  par- 
ticular   suggested    the    possibility    that    an 
American  President  could  acquire  greater  In- 
iiuouce  over  what  people  see  or  hear  about 
government  and  public  Issues  on  television. 

Despite  a  politician's  natural  urge  to  want 
to  control  broadcast  news,  U.S.  high  officials — 
unlike  those  In  some  other  democracies — 
u.3uaUy  have  drawn  back  from  actions  that 
might  give  even  the  appearance  of  govem- 
nicat  censorship.  Indeed,  the  director  of  OTP, 
Clay  T.  Whitehead,  himself  Insists  that  his 
pronouncements  in  this  area  have  been  mis- 
read, and  that  the  White  House  has  "no  In- 
tent or  desire  to  Influence  In  any  way  the 
grants  or  denials  of  licenses  by  the  FCC." 

But  the  furor  raised  by  statements  by 
Whitehead  and  other  officials  is  evidence  that 
mere  suggestions  about  television  program- 
ming from  the  President's  own  staff  inevit- 
ably carry  great  weight  with  the  federally- 
regulate<l  broadcasting  Industry,  and  their 
Impact  could  carry  over  Into  the  news  media's 
reporting  of  government. 

OTP  was  set  up  In  1970  by  Richard  Nixon 
to  fulfill  a  need  for  a  central  poUcj-maklng 
body  on  communications  matters  that  had 
been  foreseen  In  recommendations  made  by 
a  Johnson  Administration  task  force.  Under 
Whitehead,  the  office  soon  became  spokesman 
for  major  policy  guidelines  on  commercial 
and  public  television,  cable  television  and 
satellite  communications. 

Advocates  of  the  public's  Interest  in  broad- 
casting themselves  long  have  argued  that 
somebody  must  keep  a  closer  watch  over  the 
burgeoning  channels  of  mass  communication 
In  this  country  if  they  are  to  be  allocated 
fairly  and  be  used  for  civic  purposes,  not  sim- 
ply to  reap  excessive  profits  or  political  power 
for  special  interests. 

But,  to  many,  OTP's  statements  on  the  role 
of  the  news  media  were  seen  not  so  much  as 
a  watchdog  effort  to  protect  the  public's  In- 
terest In  open  communication,  but  rather  as 
a  move  to  put  seemingly  unfriendly  news  or- 
ganizations on  the  defensive.  Critics  saw  this 
as  one  more  sign  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's love-hate  affair  with  television.  The 
White  House  sees  TV  as  a  powerful  means  to 
livform  the  public  of  Its  policies  and  gain  ac- 
ceptance of  them.  But  It  Is  very  unhappy 
whenever  network  news  people  pursue  deeper 
analysis  of  Administration  policy  pronounce- 
ments as  good  Journalists  should. 

The  most  dramatic  OTP  move  came  in  De- 
cember, 1972,  scarcely  a  month  after  Richard 
Nixon  had  achieved  one  of  the  largest  elec- 
tion mandates  of  any  American  President. 
Telecommunications  director  Whitehead  an- 
nounced that  the  Administration  would  pro- 
pose broadcast  license  renewal  legislation 
making  clear  that  "station  managers  or  net- 
work officials  who  fall  to  act  to  correct  im- 
balance or  consistent  bias  in  the  networks — 
or  who  acquiesce  by  silence — can  only  be  con- 
sidered wining  participants  to  be  held  fully 
accountable  ...  at  license  renewal  time  ..." 
He  said  that  local  broadcasters  should  not 
automatically  accept  network  standards  of 
"taste,  violence  and  decency,"  and  that  they 
should  make  stronger  effort  to  curb  what  he 
termed  "ideological  plugola"  and  "elitist  gos- 
sip" In  the  news  broadcasts  of  networks  with 
which  they  are  aflUlated. 

Even  as  he  raised  the  hackles  of  the  net- 
works and  Individual  broadcasters.  White- 
head also  proposed  giving  station  owners 
more  immunity  from  license  challenges.  He 
called  for  a  five-year  period  between  renewals 
instead  of  the  current  three  years,  and  also 


suggested  setting  up  rules  that  would  make 
It  mere  difficult  for  citizen  groups  and  others 
to  challenge  a  station's  license.  Whitehead, 
in  effect,  seemed  to  be  telling  network  affili- 
ates: Be  more  "responsible"  in  Judging  net- 
work news  and  other  programming;  but 
don't  worry  too  much  about  those  in  the 
community  who  might  disagree  with  yovir 
definition  of  civic  responsibility. 

The  storm  broke  Immediately.  Renegade 
FCC  commissioner  Nicholas  Johnson,  him- 
self a  longtime  critic  of  network  practices, 
said  the  Administration  was  attempting  to 
work  a  "deal"  with  broadcasters,  giving  them 
longer  periods  between  license  renewals  in 
exchange  for  a  "crackdown  on  the  news  and 
public  affairs  .  .  .  from  the  networks,  espe- 
cially If  It  came  from  CBS."  "Ideological 
plugola"  was  simply  "Nlxonese  for  anything 
unfavorable  to  the  Nixon  Administration," 
Johnson  said. 

Rep.  Torbert  Macdonald  (D-Mass.),  chair- 
man of  the  House  Communications  subcom- 
mittee that  later  would  pass  on  the  legisla- 
tion, called  the  proposal  part  of  "Nixon  net- 
work neiu-osls."  The  Administration  was  say- 
ing "stop  the  criticism  or  well  stop  you," 
Macdonald  told  a  meeting  of  California 
broadcasters. 

As  broadcasting  and  other  Journalistic 
groups  Issued  a  barrage  of  denunciations. 
Whitehead  said  that  he  had  been  misunder- 
stood. His  proposals  simply  were  intended 
"to  remind  licensees  of  their  responsibilities 
to  correct  faults  in  the  broadcasting  system" 
Instead  of  passing  that  responsibility  on  to 
the  networks.  He  Insisted  to  the  Senate 
communications  subcommittee  that  the 
proposed  legislation  would  give  broadcasters 
no  obligations  for  programming  that  they 
did  not  already  have. 

When  It  was  flnaUy  introduced,  the  Nixon 
bill  called  for  stations  to  respond  to  com- 
munity needs  and  Interests,  and  to  em- 
phasize "localism"  In  progranamlng.  In  addi- 
tion to  providing  for  five-year  renewals,  the 
measure  would  restrict  the  PCC  from  re- 
quiring reports  on  news  and  public  affairs 
programming,  and  from  using  percentage 
standards  for  different  categories  of  pro- 
gramming In  Judging  a  station's  performance 
for  license  renewal.  Whitehead's  strong 
rhetoric  of  December,  not  unexpectedly,  was 
not  repeated  In  the  bill  or  the  accompany- 
ing explanation,  and  he  maintained  that, 
contrary  to  earlier  fears,  their  bill  "would 
remove  the  government  from  the  sensitive 
area  of  making  value  Judgments  on  the  con- 
tent of  broadcast  programming. 

But  news  people  did  not  feel  reassured. 
Skeptics  in  Congress  were  not  likely  to  leave 
unexplored  the  OTP  director's  allusions  to 
"imbalance"  In  the  news  or  other  suggestions 
for  more  "responsive"  broadcast  reporting  of 
government  news  that  have  been  advocated 
by  a  host  of  Administration  officials.  Lead- 
ing Senate  constitutionalist  Sam  Ervln  of 
North  Carolina  said  that  the  White  House 
approach  Inescapably  would  bring  govern- 
ment Into  the  process  of  Judging  the  news, 
and  he  called  Whitehead's  words  "a  thinly 
veiled  attempt  to  create  government  censor- 
ship over  broadcast  Journalism." 

Ckjveriunent  in  this  country  usually  has 
been  circumspect  about  passing  official 
Judgement  on  radio- TV  programming.  The 
traditionally  conservative  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  has  kept  to  a  general 
"public  Interest"  standard  In  evaluating  sta- 
tion performance  at  renewal  time  and, 
though  It  recently  has  set  up  Its  own  guide- 
lines for  license  renewals,  the  commission  in- 
variably has  been  reluctant  to  be  too  specific 
about  program  content.  Congress,  too,  has 
been  very  wary  about  looking  like  a  censor. 
Even  the  much-publicized  hearings  by  the 
Senate  subcommittee  on  communication  Into 
violence  on  television  resulted  In  an  ad- 
monishment to  tlie  networks,  but  no  legisla- 
tion of  standards. 
If  the  White  House  bad  not  necessarily 


gotten  Involved  directly  In  news  censorship 
with  Whitehead's  pronouncements,  it  had  at 
least  ventured  further  than  before  l:ito  tho 
twilight  zone  of  government's  Judging  what 
might  be  balance  or  objectivity  in  new;. 
What  a  Whitehead  might  brush  off  as  be'nj 
"ideological  plugola"  or  "elitist  gossip"  might 
seem  to  a  correspondent  to  r-rcvlde  precisely 
the  kind  of  Interpretation  the  public  shoui-i 
have  to  undartand  federal  actions. 

It  was  not  bard  to  see  how  such  govern- 
ment guidance  could  set  a  legion  of  license- 
conscious  station  executives  to  fussing  over 
network  Interpretative  reporting,  tempting 
them  to  try  to  screen  out  unpleasant  Issues 
in  the  name  of  'balance.'  'Localism'  In  t»^e 
news  could  lead  to  parochialism  and  for  any 
who  doubt  its  cost,  media  scholars  note  that 
the  civil  rights  movement  might  not  have 
moved  the  nation's  conscience  as  It  did  If 
the  TV  networks  had  not  for  the  first  time 
provided  Southern  blacks  with  unfiltered 
national  news  about  race  relations. 

PUBLIC  TELEVISION 

The  Nixon  Administration  similarly  began 
to  scrutinize  the  content  of  public  television 
programs.  Its  concerns  were  twofold:  the 
AVhlte  House  wanted  to  shift  programming 
decisions  away  from  what  Whitehead  and 
others  viewed  as  an  Eastern  "liberal"  bias  In 
the  production  of  public  TV  programs:  and 
they  also  questioned  whether  federal  funds 
should  be  used  to  finance  what  they  saw  as 
politically  sensitive  news  and  public  affairs 
programs  which  they  felt  could  better  be 
left  to  the  commercial  networks. 

In  1972,  the  President  vetoed  a  $165  mil- 
lion, two-year  funding  bill  for  public  tele- 
vision. He  called  for  a  measure  that,  again, 
stressed  "localism"  in  program  development, 
and  urged  a  one-year,  $45.  million  authoriza- 
tion. The  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing (CPB),  which  administers  government 
funds  for  public  television,  kept  operating 
under  a  continuing  appropriation.  Senate 
Democrats  went  on  to  introduce  legislation 
In  19'?3  that  called  for  $140  mUllon  for  CPB 
over  the  next  two  fiscal  years,  but  Whitehead 
kept  to  the  Administration's  call  for  a  one- 
year,  $45  million  budget. 

By  that  time  the  plot  hs^d  thickened  as 
CPB,  which  holds  the  pursestrlngs,  decided 
to  take  much  of  the  power  over  program  se- 
lection and  scheduling  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Service  (PBS),  and 
to  cut  back  funding  for  several  national 
public  affairs  programs  which  the  White 
House  also  had  disapproved.  The  reaction  in 
the  trade  was  bitter.  After  months  of  nego- 
tiations, CPB  finally  agreed  to  return  basic 
control  of  the  network  to  PBS,  which  is  run 
by  234  public  television  station  managers. 
The  corporation  did  retain  a  say  for  Itself 
In  programming  and  schedules,  however,  and 
established  a  mechanism  to  work  out  CPB 
and  PBS  differences. 

During  this  period,  the  new  CPB  board 
chairman,  former  Congressman  Thomas  Cur- 
tis of  Missouri,  suddenly  resigned,  claiming 
White  House  pressure  against  an  earlier 
compromise.  Whitehead  denied  that  he  had 
pressured  people,  and  the  Washington  Post 
later  reported  that  the  board  of  the  sup- 
posedly semi-autonomous  CPB  had  tried  to 
keep  its  distance  from  White  House  "orders," 
especially  as  the  Watergate  manipulations 
came  to  light. 

Some  analysts  nevertheless  saw  this  dis- 
pute as  a  warning  that  there  should  be  a 
fresh  look  at  the  entire  question  of  how  pub- 
lic broadcasting  is  to  be  finsmced  and  kept 
Insulated  from  political  manipulation.  For- 
mer Johnson  press  secretary  Bill  Moyers 
(whose  TV  program  had  been  among  those 
dropped)  argued  that  "What  is  emerging 
Is  not  public  television,  but  government  tele- 
vision shaped  by  politically-conscious  ap- 
pointees whose  desire  to  avoid  controversy 
could  turn  CPB  into  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Blandness." 
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The  White  House  in  the  Nixon  years  thus 
has  put  itself  squarely  into  the  area  of 
television  news  and  other  broadcasting  is- 
sues. The  government-dictated  "newsspeak" 
of  George  Orwell's  1984  was  not  necessarily 
upon  us.  But  OTP  well  might  be  another 
bureaucracy  in  the  making — this  time  In  the 
sensitive  area  of  the  mass  media,  with  the 
power  of  the  presidency  behind  it.  It  seems 
clear  that  both  the  President  and  the  news 
media  need  to  be  watchful  that  this  office 
does  not  become  Just  the  voice  of  special 
interests,  and  that  no  one  turns  it  into  a 
19841sh  voice  for  deciding  what  is  proper 
news  of  government  and  how  It  should  be 
reported. 
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The  Nixon  Administration  and  Jottrnalists' 
Protection  op  Sources 
Courts  seeking  information  from  Journal- 
ists Is  not  a  new  phenomenon;  In  fact,  1974 
will  mark  the  centennial  of  the  first  such 
recorded  case  In  America. 

Through  the  99  years  since,  prosecutors, 
politicians  and  others  have  found  that  new 
people's  problngs  and  confidences  that  they 
glean  are  a  tempting  source  of  legal  mate- 
rial. In  many  cases  reporters,  seeing  them- 
selves as  good  citizens,  have  supplied  such 
information.  But  at  other  times  Journalists 
have  claimed  a  right — Indeed,  a  responslbU- 
ity — not  to  reveal  the  source  of  sensitive  so- 
cial and  political  stories,  basing  their  stand 
on  the  First  Amendment's  guarantee  of  the 
press's  Independence. 

In  June,  1972,  the  Supreme  Court  sent 
reporters  looking  elsewhere  for  protection. 
In  deciding  the  cases  of  New  York  Times  re- 
porter Earl  Caldwell  and  two  other  newsmen 
who  would  not  yield  such  material  to  grand 
Juries,  the  high  court  ruled  5  to  4  that  the 
First  Amendment  does  not  give  Journalists 
the  right  to  refuse  to  disclose  sources  or 
other  data  under  subpoena  by  grand  Juries. 
But  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  also  suggested 
that  Congress  should  be  the  final  arbiter  of 
this  Issue.  Some  senators  and  congressmen 
moved  quickly  for  legislation  to  help  Jour- 
nalists to  'shield'  their  sources  Just  as  law- 
yers, doctors  and  clergy  can  protect  con- 
fidences, triggering  a  lively  debate  In  Con- 
gress and  in  the  profession. 

The  Nixon  Administration  argued  that  re- 
porters are  covered  adequately  by  means 
short  of  federal  legislation.  It  has  opposed 
bills  that  would  provide  absolute  protection 
for  news  people  and  their  sources,  and  has 
been  lukewarm  about  those  that  would  pro- 
vide protection  with  certain  exceptions. 
Asst.  Atty.  Gen.  Roger  C.  Cramton  told  a 
House  subcommittee  In  September,  1972, 
that  absolute  privilege  would  "unduly  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Interests  of  the  press  the 
vital  national  Interest  In  vigorous  law  en- 
forcement." Cramton  said  that  the  Justice 
Department  was  not  opposed.  In  principal 
at  least,  to  some  protection  for  news  sources, 
but  felt  that  legislation  was  "unnecessary" 
because  guidelines  for  subpoenaelng  that 
the  attorney  general  had  set  up  in  1970 
would  provide  sufficient  protection. 

Some  news  people  think  that  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration law  officials  could  have  done 
more  initially  to  discourage  the  subpoenae- 
lng of  reporters  before  the  practice  mush- 
roomed. Courts,  lawyers  and  legislators  all 
over  the  country  suddenly  have  been  calling 
upon  reporters  to  provide  eyewitness  reports, 
notes  and  tapes  In  various  cases— sometimes 
because  the  material  could  not  be  obtained 
elsewhere,  but  often  on  legal  fishing  ex- 
peditions. CBS  and  NBC  and  stations  they 
owned,  for  example,  were  served  122  times  by 
groups  and  Individuals  In  one  recent  two- 
and-a-half  year  period,  according  to  con- 
gressional testimony.  In  time,  four  reporters 
from  various  news  organizations— Peter 
Bridge,  William  Farr.  Harry  Thornton  and 
Los  Angeles  Times  Washington  bureau  chief 
John  Lawrence— have   gone   to  JaU  rather 


than  disclose  their  sources,  though  none  is 
still  there  at  this  writing. 

The  Nixon  Administration  guidelines.  Is- 
sued In  August,  1970,  by  the  then  Atty.  Gen. 
John  Mitchell  said  that  a  Journalist  could  be 
compelled  to  testify  In  a  federal  case  if  he 
is  thought  to  have  Information  that  could 
prove  or  disprove  someone's  guilt — infor- 
mation that  cannot  be  obtained  from  any 
other  source.  Federal  officials  first  must  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Journalist,  and  the  attor- 
ney general  himself  must  finally  approve  a 
subpoena. 

Thirteen  subpoenas  have  been  issued  by 
the  Justice  Department  since  August,  1970. 
but  only  two  of  the  13  were  the  result  of  a 
complete  rebuff  to  the  Administration  by  the 
organization  being  subpoenaed.  In  the  past, 
news  organizations  often  readily  provided 
the  government  with  Information.  Now,  they 
still  may  be  willing  to  cooperate,  but  request 
the  formality  of  a  subpoena  so  that  they  do 
not  seem  to  be  Just  a  surveillance  arm  of  the 
government.  For  instance,  the  government 
had  to  Issue  a  subpoena  to  obtain  film  foot- 
age of  the  assassination  attempts  on  Ala- 
bama Governor  George  Wallace. 

Some  witnesses  before  Congress  have  been 
less  sanguine  than  the  Administration  about 
the  guidelines.  Attorneys  general  change 
critics  feel,  and  so,  too.  does  their  interpre- 
tation of  the  standards.  The  rules  could  be 
withdrawn  at  any  time  and,  even  If  they  re- 
main In  force,  they  still  provide  for  sub- 
poenas that  "do  not  conform  to  these  guide- 
lines" In  emergencies,  and  "other  unusual 
situations." 

In  February  of  this  year.  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  Cramton  quoted  to  congressmen 
a  letter  from  President  Nixon  to  Robert 
Fichenberg,  chairman  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Committee  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Newspaper  Editors  (ASNE) ,  in  which 
the  President  said  he  would  reconsider  the 
Administration's  position  on  shield  laws 
"  'should  it  ever  become  apparent  that  the 
federal  guidelines  fall  to  maintain  a  proper 
balance  between  the  newsmen's  privileges 
and  his  responsibilities  of  citizenship  .  .  '  " 
In  Congress,  much  debate  centered  on 
whether  a  federal  law  should  give  absolute 
protection  to  news  people  and  their  sources 
or  Include  certain  qualifiers,  and  whether 
the  federal  legislation  should  apply  also  to 
the  states. 

One  of  the  principal  bills.  Introduced  by 
Sen.  Alan  Cranston  (D-Calif.),  calls  for  such 
blanket  coverage.  Early  m  1973.  Sen.  Sam  J 
Ervln  Jr.  (D-N.C),  who  probably  will  decide 
the  fate  of  such  legislation  in  the  Senate 
surprised  many  people  by  introducing  a  bUl 
that  also  would  apply  to  the  states,  and  make 
an  exception  to  protection  of  Information  if 
the  reporters  has  actually  witnessed,  or  has 
personal  knowledge  of,  a  crime.  A  bill  intro- 
duced by  Rep.  Charles  Whalen  Jr.  (R-Ohlo) 
would  apply  at  the  federal  level  only  and 
w-ould  not  protect  the  reporter  If  he  has  in- 
formation  about  a  crime  that  is  not  avail- 
able elsewhere  in  a  case  Involving  a  "com- 
pelling and  overriding  national  interest  " 

The  Administration  opposes  federal  legls- 
^tlon  that  would  apply  to  the  states.  White 
House  press  secretary  Ronald  Zlegler  and 
communications  director  Herbert  Klein  told 
media  groups  this  year  that,  beyond  the  at- 
torney general's  guidelines,  they  would  leave 
the  matter  of  protection  to  state  shield  laws 
Some  prominent  news  executives  also  have 
expressed  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  fed- 

VJ-'^  illJS*"°°  ^^  ^^^^  »'■«*•  At  a  meeting  of 
the  ASNE  in  May  there  was  strong  sentiment 
that^  a  federal  law  had  its  own  perils  and 
might  create  new  complications  In  news- 
gathering. 

Twenty-two  states  have  shield  Uws  and 
more  are  considering  them.  But  some  re- 
porters contend  that  these  laws  cannot  pro- 
vide adequate,  uniform  protection.  They 
point  out  that  the  main  battle  over  the  pro- 
tection of  sources  Is  being  fought  out  In 
state  and  local  courts,  and  that  reporters 


have  lost  out  even  in  states  where  there  al- 
ready are  shield  laws  because  the  courts 
have  Interpreted  such  laws  narrowly. 

Two  national  correspondents,  Fred  Graham 
of  CBS  and  Jack  Landau  of  Newhou.se  News 
Service— both  members  of  the  Washington- 
based  Reporters'  Committee  for  Freedom  of 
the  Press— have  argued  that  anything  short 
of  an  all-encompassing,  federal-state  law 
would  not  be  adequate  from  a  reporter's 
point  of  view. 

Writing  in  Columbia  Journalism  Review, 
they  note  that  the  federal  government  is 
only  one  among  many  legal  Jurisdictions  that 
include  the  50  states  and  some  3,000  county 
court  districts.  They  feel  this  means  that 
whatever  the  political  difficulties,  "it  Is  ab- 
solutely essential  that  ...  the  shield  law 
protect  every  news  reporter  in  the  nation — 
not  Just  those  who,  by  happenstance,  are 
involved  In  federal   proceedings." 

Many  reporters  have  come  to  feel  that 
protection  will  only  be  secured  when  media 
owners  and  publishers  themselves  Join  In 
court  suits.  Most  news  organizations  have 
provided  legal  counsel  for  subpoenaed  re- 
porters. But  some  news  people  think  that 
court  fights  would  carry  much  greater  weight 
if  a  few  publishers  and  station  owners  forced 
the  issue.  They  were  encouraged  bv  the  fact 
that  New  York  Times  publisher  Arthur  Ochs 
Sulzberger  recently  claimed  ownership  of  the 
notes  nnd  records  of  an  employee  in  one 
case,  thus  making  himself  liable  to  court 
action. 

Graham  and  Landau  feel  that  ownership 
also  could  be  helpful  In  the  fight  In  Con- 
gress. They  point  to  publishers  successful 
lobbying  for  the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act 
that  gave  newspapers  special  privileges  when 
it  came  to  anti-trust  action.  "The  conclu- 
sion Is  quite  simple:  what  the  media  owners 
want  from  Congress,  the  media  owners  get 
from  Congress."  they  say.  "The  only  ques- 
tion that  remains  is  whether  the  First 
Amendment  is  of  as  much  concern  to  the 
media  owners  as  was  exemption  from  the 
anti-trust  laws." 

For  the  reporters,  then,  there  still  is  my 
a.'wurance  that  they  will  secure  from  Con- 
gress or  state  legislatures  the  protection  of 
infomatlon  that  the  courts,  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  down,  have  denied  them  and 
their  sources  in  most  cases.  Nor  has  the  Nixon 
Administration  given  any  indication  to-date 
that  it  would  help  forestall  further  Jailings 
of  news  people. 

Thus,  until  there  Is  legislation,  or  a  break- 
through in  the  courts,  the  individual  reporter 
apparently  will  have  to  learn  to  live  with 
the  Inability  to  assure  sources  that  he  can 
protect  them  from  public  exposure  which 
might  prove  embarrassing  or  hazardous  for 
them.  More  reporters,  and  possibly  editors 
and  publishers,  may  go  to  Jail,  and  the  un- 
certainty will  persist  as  government,  the 
media  and  public  wrestle  with  the  question: 
How  free  should  a  free  press  be? 


Chapter  10 
Politicians.  Reporters  and  BACKCRouNDrns 
India  and  Pakistan  were  at  war  late  in  1971 
and  the  United  States  wanted  the  Soviet 
Union  to  help  exert  a  restraining  infiuence — 
so  much  so,  that  an  unidentified  source  told 
a  pool  of  five  reporters  in  a  'background' 
briefing  that  President  Nixon  might  be  forced 
to  reconsider  plans  for  a  1972  summit  talk 
In  Moscow  if  the  Russians  did  not  act. 

The  comment  was  made,  of  course,  by 
Nixon's  national  security  affairs  adviser  Henry 
Kissinger.  He  was  Immediatelv  named  as 
such  In  a  story  by  The  Washington  Post,  a 
paper  which  had  not  had  anyone  in  the  re- 
porters' pool.  The  Post  said  it  had  "learned 
Kissingers  identity  independently,"  and  It 
did  not  feel  bound  by  the  Washington  rule 
that  reporters  present  at  background  brief- 
ings cannot  Identify  sources  or  quote  them 
by  name. 
In  this  case.  I^isslnger's  Identity  was  meant 
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to  be  kept  even  more  buah-hush  since  the 
announcement  was  made  on  a  "deep  back- 
ground" (or  Llndley  Rule,  for  Its  originator 
Ernest  K.  Lindley)  basis,  meaning  no  attri- 
bution of  any  kind — with  reporters  left  to 
resort  to  such  spongy  allusions  as  "It  was 
learned"  or  "It  was  understood"  In  reference 
to  the  source  of  the  story. 

In  the  end.  India  and  Pakistan  went  their 
ways,  the  President  went  to  Moscow  and  the 
backgrounders  went  on.  But  for  a  time  this 
peculiar  media  event  had  made  a  few  head- 
lines. Administration  officials,  the  Poet  and 
the  press  corps  became  embroiled  In  one  of 
those  Washington  insiders'  debates  which, 
while  it  might  have  left  the  general  public 
yawning,  nevertheless  did  have  some  bearing 
on  the  depth  of  news  about  poUcj'maklng 
that  the  press  reports. 

Backgrounders  came  into  vogue  early  In 
World  War  n  as  a  device  for  officials  to  brief 
reporters  without  being  identified.  In  the 
30  years  since,  they  have  become  a  Washing- 
ton institution  as  little  bands  of  correspond- 
ents also  sprang  up  to  invite  officials  in  for 
not-for-attribution  tete-a-tetes  over  bacon 
and  eggs  or  London  broil  in  private  dining 
room  of  posh  Washington  hotels  and  restau- 
rants. 

The  guest  usually  is  a  public  figure  who 
has  been  much  In  the  news  at  that  moment. 
Sometimes,  a  group  will  extend  a  standing 
invitation  to  a  well-known  official  to  which 
he  responds  when  he  has  something  he  wants 
to  talk  about.  Or  it  may  be  that  a  hitherto 
press-shy  official  decides  to  surface  at  least 
part  way.  But  the  backgrounders  Initiated  by 
reporters  are  far  outnumbered  by  the  official 
background  briefings,  such  as  the  Kissinger 
session,  which  are  called  by  the  White  House 
and  other  government  agencies  to  tell  news 
people  about  new  legislation,  discuss  an  im- 
portant address  or  send  messages  to  Moscow. 
The  question  at  stake  is  whether  the  infor- 
mation derived  from  the  backgrounder  Is 
worth  the  compromises  it  entails  on  the  part 
of  the  press.  After  the  Post-Kissinger  inci- 
dent, officials  of  the  White  House  Correspond- 
ents Assn.  said  that  backgrounders  are  "a 
fact  of  life"  in  Washington,  and  contended 
that  government  officials  often  will  "speak 
more  frankly  and  provide  more  information 
on  a  background'  basis  than  when  they  are 
to  be  Identifled." 

If  officials  did.  Indeed,  uncover  the  policy- 
making process  to  reporters,  and  both  parties 
Jawed  about  the  problems  of  getting  more 
information  out  to  the  public,  backgrounders 
well  might  be  educational  for  both  politi- 
cians and  journalists.  But  such  deeper  ex- 
changes are  hardly  the  rule.  Pew  officials  trust 
themselves  enough  in  a  group  of  news  pec^le 
to  really  let  down  their  hair,  and  few  corre- 
spondents can  forsake  the  quest  for  a  "good" 
story  that  will  make  headlines  overnight.  It 
is  very  hard  to  resist  turning  that  confidence 
from  a  nameless  "high  source"  into  an  'In- 
side' story  that  may  impress  your  editor,  11 
not  necessarily  a  public  that's  not  in  on  the 
game.  This  is  the  case  even  though  corre- 
spondents know  that  these  'confidences' 
soon  may  become  a  matter  of  ptlWIc  record — 
or  ought  to  be.  » 

On  the  other  hand,  all  correspondents  find 
that  in  the  normal  course  of  their  reporting, 
there  are  instances  where  they  feel  bound  to 
publish  important  government  Information 
and  news  tips,  and  must  mask  their  sources 
to  protect  them.  "Without  the  use  of  secrets, 
there  could  be  no  adequate  diplomatic,  mili- 
tary and  political  reporting  of  the  kind 
(Americans)  take  for  granted."  says  Max 
Prankel,  Sunday  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times.  "A  lot  of  skulduggery  in  government 
and  In  Congress  would  never  come  to  light 
If  everything  had  to  be  attributed."  says 
Julius  Prandsen,  retired  Washington  bureau 
chief  for  United  Press  International. 

Backgrounders  also  have  been  used  to  alert 
correspondents  to  news  that  they  might  have 
overlooked,  soothe  the  fears  of  the  public 


about  certain  events,  or  to  explain  govern- 
ment policy  which,  for  legitimate  reasons, 
had  only  been  discussed  by  officials  In  vague 
terms. 

But  many  news  people  feel  that  officials 
more  and  more  have  violated  the  spirit  of 
backgrounders  by  using  them  simply  to  ladle 
out  self-serving  inlormatlon  and  official  ver- 
sions of  the  news,  or  float  trial  balloons  to 
test  public  sentiment  for  proposed  actions. 
The  Time's  Prankel  feels  that  "background- 
ers sometimes  serve  the  public  Interest,  but 
most  usually  serve  only  the  government's 
interest."  And  Washington  Poet  executive 
editor  Ben  Bradlee  argues  that  "In  back- 
grounders, a  reporter  doesn't  get  his  story, 
he  gets  their  story,  the  press  gets  used,  and 
the  public  gets  short-changed." 

The  potential  harm  done  by  the  loose  news 
practices  that  can  grow  up  around  the  back- 
grounder was  never  so  dramatically  evident 
as  with  the  Information  being  fed  to  the 
press  corps  about  Vietnam.  "The  Vietnam 
War  was  initiated,  escalated  and  waged  to 
the  orchestration  of  official  backgrounde(s," 
says  Erwin  Knoll,  Washington  editor  of  The 
Progressive.  Richard  Harwood.  national  edi- 
tor of  the  PoEt,  has  speljgd  out  the  process: 
".  .  .  Varioxis  factions  in  the  (Johnson) 
Administration  were  deliberately  and  con- 
sciously leaking^  top-secret  plans  and  recom- 
mendations in  order  to  build  support  for 
further  U.S.  action  (in  Vietnam)  .  .  .  and 
it  seems,  in  retrospect,  that  both  the  Admin- 
istration and  the  newspapers  were  deluding 
themselves  in  assuming  that  leaks  were  an 
aderiuate  substitute  for  the  kind  of  awaken- 
ing and  education  that  arises  from  vigorous 
public  detmte  by  officials." 

The  Kissinger  Incident  seems  to  be  an- 
other prime  example  of  how  the  press  was 
used,  m  this  case  to  float  a  trial  balloon  on 
a  policy — the  threatened  freeze  toward  Mos- 
cow— that  never  materialized. 

Caught  by  surprise  by  the  Post's  blowing 
of  Kissinger's  cover,  the  White  House  sniffed 
that  the  action  was  an  "unacceptable"  breach 
of  press  protocol.  Post  editor  Bradlee  shot 
back  that  the  Post  would  set  up  guidelines 
to  get  the  paper  out  of  the  business  of  "dis- 
tributing" the  official  government  line  wit*\  • 
out  identification.  But  the  Post  also  drew 
the  wrath  of  some  colleagues  for  breaching 
agreed-upon  rules.  One  of  the  five  Kissinger 
pool  reporters,  David  Kraslow,  who  was  then 
Washington  bureau  chief  for  the  Lcs  Angeles 
Timss.  called  it  "cheap  journalism,"  and  said 
that  everyone  travelling  with  the  President 
was  bound  by  the  pool  arrangement.  Officers 
of  the  White  House  Correspondents  Assn. 
agreed. 

Did  the  public  airing  reduce  the  trafficking 
in  'background'  goods?  Kissingers  briefings 
now  are  on  the  record.  Reporters  feel  that 
some  departments  also  were  more  straight- 
forward than  they  had  been,  at  least  right 
after  the  affair.  The  White  House  even  said 
that  President  Nixon  wouldn'*  mind  scrap- 
ping backgrounders  completely.  If  the  press 
wanted  that. 

But  press  critic  James  Aronson  feels  the 
arrangement  won't  change  because  news  peo- 
ple don't  want  to  alter  "an  extremely  com- 
fortable private  relationship  between  gov- 
ernment and  the  press."  Former  Johnson 
press  secretary  Bill  Meyers  says  that  back- 
grounders permit  the  press  and  government 
"to  sleep  together,  even  procreate,  without 
having  to  accept  the  responsibility  for  the 
offspring."  And  members  of  the  press  corps 
have  been  "consenting  adults"  In  the  prac- 
tice, says  Moyers. 

Some  correspondents  think  that  the  only 
way  to  end  the  ambiguities  surrounding 
backgrounders  is  for  people  to  boycott  them 
and  force  all  Information  on  the  record.  But 
that  is  not  easily  done.  Even  the  new  poli- 
cies Instituted  by  the  Poet  and  the  Times 
after  the  Kissinger  Incident,  while  restric- 
tive, do  not  totally  exclude  attendance  at 
backgrounders    or    the    use    of    unnamed 


sources.  On  the  otbM'  hand,  Alan  Otten,  bu- 
reau chief  for  The  WaU  Street  Journal,  sug- 
geets  that  there  may  je  another  way  to 
dispel  many  of  the  problems  over  unattrib- 
uted  Information : 

"An  administration  that  reveals  most  of 
its  discussions  and  actions  as  it  goes  along 
obviously  will  have  fewer  secrets  to  w^rry 
about  leaking  out  later,  and  government  offi- 
cials, lawmakers  and  the  press  woiild  be  far 
readier  to  accept  its  Judgment  on  the  need 
to  keep  other  matters  in  confidence." 

ClUPTEB    11 

comclusions  and  recommendations  by  the 

Professional  Relations  Committee  op  the 

National  Press  Club 

The  following  statement  of  conclusions 
and  recommendations  was  approved  by  the 
Professional  Relations  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  on  June  12,  1973: 

It  is  a  coincidence  that  work  on  this  study 
paralleled  in  time  the  gradual  unfolding  of 
the  Watergate  scandals;  the  study  had  broad- 
er, independent  origins.  Yet,  those  scandals 
rerve  unexpectedly,  and  with  dramatic  In- 
tensity, to  foctis  the  diverse  Issues  in  the 
Nixon  Administration's  relationship  with  the 
press. 

The  Watergate  scandals  grew  and  flour- 
ished in  an  unhealthy  atmosphere  of  secrecy, 
official  lies,  and  attempted  manipulation  of 
newspapers,  radio  and  television.  Moreover, 
only  an  administration  so  insulated  from 
the  press  and  so  contemptuous  of  Its  re- 
porting function  could  have  Ignored  the 
press's  disclosures  of  scandal  over  the  last 
year  and  attempted  the  complex  cover-up 
which  is  now  breakfng  down. 

The  Professional  Relations  Committee  of 
the  National  Press  Club  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  set  forth  In  this  study,  which  are  cor- 
roborated by  our  own  daily  experience  as 
journalists,  concludes  that  President  Nixon 
has  not  only  fallen  short  of  his  publicly- 
stated  goal  of  achieving  an  "open  adminis- 
tration," but  has  actually  moved  In  the  op- 
posite direction.  The  Nixon  Administration 
is  the  most  "closed"  administration  in  re- 
cent decades. 

We  find  evidence  of  numerous  and  persist- 
ent attempts  by  the  Administration  to  re- 
strict the  flow  of  legitimate  public  Informa- 
tion necessary  to  the  effective  functioning 
of  a  responsible  government  in  a  self-govern- 
ing society. 

At  the  highest  level,  I>resldent  Nixon  has 
failed  to  hold  regular  and  frequent  press 
conferences,  and  has  thereby  derived  the 
press  of  the  only  forum  in  which  It  can 
question  the  President,  and  deprived  the 
public  of  vital  access  to  presidential  think- 
ing on  public  issues.  By  holding  fevrer  news 
conferences  In  the  last  four  years  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  in  the  previous  36 
years,  Mr.  Nixon  has  seriously  weakened  a 
well-established  and  essential  American  in- 
•stitution.  To  renew  a  regular  and  continuing 
dialogue  with  the  public,  we  recommend 
that  the  President  hold  once-a-week  press 
conferences  announced  in  advance. 

Tlie  White  House  press  secretary  has  been 
reduced  to  a  totally-programed  spokesman 
without  Independent  authority  or  compre- 
hensive background  knowledge  of  Adminis- 
tration policies.  Rather  than  opening  a  win- 
dow to  the  White  House,  the  press  secretary 
closes  doors.  Information  about  public  busi- 
ness is  supplied  on  a  selective,  self-serving 
basis.  Legitimate  questions  about  public  af- 
fairs are  not  answered  on  a  day-to-day  basis; 
even  worse,  such  questions  are  often  not 
seriously  considered. 

Ronald  Zlegler  as  White  House  press  sec- 
retary, particularly  during  the  Watergate  dis- 
closures of  the  past  year,  has  misled  the 
public  and  affronted  the  professional  stand- 
ards of  the  Washington  press  corps. 

We  believe  there  is  need  for  a  better  public 
understanding  concerning  the  function  of  a 
White  House  press  secretary,  or  any  other 
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government  Information  officer.  They  bold 
public  offices  paid  for  by  public  funds.  The 
only  Justification  for  such  an  office  is  to  Im- 
prove the  flow  of  Information  from  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  public.  There  Is  no  need,  for 
example,  for  a  White  House  press  secretary 
In  the  name  of  "Improved  coordination"  to 
control  the  access  of  working  reporters  to 
responsible  Administration  c^cials.  Such 
contacts  ought  to  be  on  a  person-to-person 
basis.  Officials  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of 
Important  government  business  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  mature  enough  to  manage  their 
own  relations  with  the  press  without  arbi- 
trary outside  control.  Ideally,  the  White 
House  press  secretary  would  Intervene  In 
these  relations  only  to  open  up  access  for 
reporters  with  officials  who  proved  unre- 
sponsive to  press  queries.  If  the  post  of 
White  House  press  secretary  Is  to  serve  a 
function  for  the  press  and  public.  It  should 
be  occupied  by  an  Individual — not  neces- 
sarily with  news  experience — but  of  stature 
and  broad  background. 

The  Office  of  the  Director  of  Communica- 
tions has  operated  as  a  propaganda  ministry. 
There  Is  no  place  In  our  society  for  this  kind 
of  operation. 

We  commend  the  Administration  for 
adopting  a  policy  of  on-the-record  news  con- 
ferences for  Henry  Kissinger,  the  President's 
national  security  adviser.  As  against  that 
gain,  however,  we  have  to  set  the  fact  that 
Administration  officials  seriously  abused  the 
Washington  institution  of  the  "background- 
er" which,  notwithstanding  its  Inherent  dif- 
ficulties, has  served  a  useful  purpose.  If 
abuses  have  been  less  frequent  in  the  last 
two  years,  that  Is  because  the  number  of 
backgrounders  has  dwindled. 

De^>ite  Administration  claims  to  the  con- 
trary, we  conclude  that  the  cause  of  free- 
dom of  Information — public  access  to  gov- 
ernment reports  and  records — made  no  net 
progress  In  the  first  Nixon  term,  and  was 
sometimes  actively  hindered.  Many  federal 
agencies  dodged  the  spirit  and  Intent  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

We  note  apeciHc  dangers  In  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration's aggressive  attitude  toward 
public  and  commercial  television.  It  baa 
sovight  to  Influence  the  news,  commentary 
and  documentary  programs  of  public  broad- 
casting stations.  We  strongly  recommend  that 
the  Institutional  structure  of  public  broad- 
casting be  strengthened  and  its  flnanclng  ar- 
ranged in  ways  that  will  guarantee  that  the 
content  of  Its  programs  is  completely  and  un- 
queatlooably  Insulated  from  direct  control  by 
tbe  White  House  or  Congress. 

The  Office  of  TeleccMxununlcatlons  Policy 
baa  raised  the  Bpect»  of  government  censor- 
ship of  commercial  television  more  seriously 
than  at  any  time  in  history.  The  Administra- 
tion appears  to  want  a  role  In  deciding  what 
news  Aould  be  reported  about  its  own  activi- 
ties and  how  it  should  be  reported.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  tbe  spirit  of  tbe  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Threats  to  the  freedom  of  tbe  press  In  tbe 
last  four  years  have  come  from  the  courts 
as  well  as  from  the  Administration,  but  In 
several  cases  the  Administration  has  been 
behind  tbeee  threats.  Four  reporters  have 
gOD*  to  jail  for  protecting  sources  and  ttaa 
proapect  is  that  more  wUl  go  In  tbe  future, 
perbapa  joined  by  editors  and  publishers.  Al- 
though this  Issue  spans  Congress  and  tbe 
courts  as  well  as  the  executive  branch.  It 
baa  to  be  noted  that  tbe  record  of  tbe  Justice 
Department  under  the  Nixon  Admlnlstratloa 
has  been  particularly  hostile  to  adequate  le- 
gal protection  for  newsmen  In  tbe  practice 
of  their  profession. 

In  this  context,  the  nation's  press  is  not 
wholly  without  blame  for  the  unfavorable 
<lrlft  of  public  policy.  We  deplore  the  failure 
of  many  publlabera,  network  officials,  radio 
and  television  station  owners,  and  editorial 
page  editors  to  protect  vigorously  the  Ad- 
ministration's Incursions  Into  press  rights. 
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the  concealment  of  information,  and  tbe  nar- 
rowing of  news  channels. 

In  summary,  we  conclude  that  tbe  Nixon 
Administration  has  engaged  In  an  unprece- 
dented, govemmentwlde  effort  to  control,  re- 
strict and  concesa  information  to  which  the 
public  is  entitled,  and  has  conducted  for  Its 
own  pcriitlcea  purposes  a  concerted  campaign 
to  discredit  the  press.  Tbe  Administration  ap- 
pears unwUllng  to  accept  tbe  traditional  role 
of  an  Independent  press  in  a  free  society.  It 
Is  to  be  hoped  that  this  Administration  atti- 
tude will  change,  but  we  see  no  strong  likeli- 
hood of  such  change.  We  xirge  tbe  nation's 
press  to  muster  all  of  tbe  reeouroce  at  Its 
command  to  resist  any  and  all  forms  of  intim- 
idation and  control,  and  to  assert  its  legal 
rights  and  the  proud  traditions  of  Its  pro- 
fession. 


TESTIMONY  BY  SENATOR  HELMS 
ON  URGENT  NEED  FOR  FUEL  IN 
HARVESTING  TOBACCO 

Mr.  HEU^IS.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  I  testified  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Agricultural  Research  and  General 
Legislation,  chaired  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen). 
Both  Senator  Allen  and  I  are  members 
of  that  subcommittee  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  Committee. 

The  purpose  of  the  subcommittee 
hearings  this  week  is  to  explore  the 
acute  fuel  shortage  in  some  sections  of 
the  country,  particularly  in  terms  of  how 
farmers  are  being  affected  adversely. 

Our  No.  1  concern  at  the  mcHnent  In 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  President,  is  our 
tobacco  crop  which  is  now  just  a  few 
weeks  away  from  being  brought  In.  With- 
out sufiOcient  fuel  to  harvest  and  cure 
this  crc^,  the  economic  situation  in  my 
State  could  be  disastrous.  But  it  Is  a 
national  probl«n  also,  Mr.  President, 
because  of  the  important  role  tobacco 
plays  in  our  export  and  balance-of-pay- 
ments  picture. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  testimony  today 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectiui,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TfcSTIMONT   BT   SENA'rOa   HELUS 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, ten  or  fifteen  days  from  now  the  tobacco 
crc^  in  North  Carolina  will  be  ready  for 
harvesting.  It  will  be  a  bumper  crop,  because 
tbe  acreage  allotment  was  expanded  by  10 
percent  this  year.  Yet  many  of  our  farmers 
do  not  have  the  gasoline  and  dlesel  fuel 
needed  to  operate  tbe  tractors  and  pickups 
to  bring  in  the  crop.  And  when  the  crop  is 
brought  in,  many  of  these  same  farmers  are 
going  to  be  short  tbe  No.  3  fuel  oil  and  pro- 
pane gas  necessary  to  cure  the  tobacco. 

Unlike  some  other  crops,  tobacco  Is  not  a 
crop  that  can  watt  for  curing.  A  matter  of  a 
day  or  two  can  be  critical,  and  will  determine 
whether  tbe  farmer  gets  a  fair  price,  a  low 
price,  or  none  at  all  at  tbe  auction. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  this  Committee  that 
tobacco  is  tbe  No.  1  agricultural  crop  In 
North  Carolina.  North  Carolina's  reputation 
for  fine  tobacco  began  even  before  this  coun- 
try was  founded  as  a  nation.  Tbe  name  of 
North  Carolina  and  tbe  names  of  her  cities 
are  identifled  with  tobacco  all  over  the  world. 

Nor  do  I  have  to  t«U  this  Committee  that 
tobacco  is  essentially  a  crop  of  the  small 
family  farm.  The  average  acreage  allotment 
Is  about  3  acres.  Yet  It  is  a  labor-intensive 
crop  that  requires  every  able-bodied  person 
on  tbe  farm  to  pitch  in  where  needed.  De- 
spite tbe  small  allotments,  tobacco  remains 


tbe  chief  economic  mainstay  of  tbe  llttl* 
farmer  and  his  family. 

This  is  not  one  of  your  giant  agrftuslneEs 
crops  produced  by  vast  machinery  and  ab- 
sentee owners  reaping  large  benefits.  When 
the  tobacco  crop  Ls  hit,  It  hits  the  small  fel- 
low struggling  to  hold  on  to  his  land. 

I  had  a  caU  just  yesterday  from  Mr.  Hap 
CoUler,  of  Collier-Rose  Fuels,  Inc.,  in  White- 
ville.  North  Carolina.  I  cite  it  because  it  ia 
typical  of  what  is  happening.  Mr.  0<Hller  re- 
ports that  in  the  next  &0  days  he  needs  216,- 
000  gallons  of  fuel  oU  for  tobacco  bams, 
428,400  gaUons  of  kerosene  for  tobacco  cur- 
ing, 253,400  gallons  of  gasoline  for  farm 
tractors  and  pickups,  and  151,500  gallons  of 
dlesel  fuel. 

Mr.  Collier  supplies  very  few  gasoline  sta- 
tions; most  of  bis  business  is  direct  with 
farms  and  producers.  He  has  1600  customers 
who  will  not  get  the  above  mentioned  quan- 
tities of  fuel,  because  he  has  none. 

What  has  been  happening  to  Collier-Rose 
has  been  happening  to  many  of  our  dealers. 
Mr.  Collier  was  a  branded  dealer  selling  Arco 
products.  Yet  Arco,  for  the  most  part,  has 
puUed  out  of  eastern  North  CaroUna.  Mr. 
CoUier  then  was  able  to  get  supplies  from 
Gulf;  but  now  Gulf  has  refused  to  supply 
him. 

Indeed,  the  situation  in  North  Carolina 
has  been  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  all  of 
tbe  so-called  independent  suppliers,  repre- 
senting 24.53  percent  of  tbe  gasoline  market 
In  North  Carolina,  has  pulled  out  in  whole  or 
in  part.  Overall,  this  alone  amounts  to  about 
ten  to  fifteen  percent  of  our  supplies. 

Murphy,  for  example,  has  cut  back  75  per- 
cent. Crown  Central  has  cut  back  75  percent. 
Tenneco  has  cut  back  33  percent,  Texas  City 
has  cut  back  50  percent,  and  is  tinder  a  court 
order  prohibiting  further  att«npted  cut- 
backs. Arco  has  cut  back  dose  to  90  percent, 
and  BP  Is  out  entirely. 

On  top  of  this,  we  must  add  the  shortages 
among  the  maj<M-s,  and  tbe  Increase  in  the 
tobacco  allotment,  resulting  In  a  situation  of 
crltk:al  magnitude. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  with  me  tbe  North 
CaroUna  share  of  the  market  report  for  gaso- 
line for  AprU,  1972  which  clearly  shows  the 
dependence  of  North  Carolina  on  the  inde- 
pendents in  the  period  Just  before  tbe  short- 
ages began. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  now  like  to  focus  on 
tbe  tobacco  curing  problem  in  our  State  and 
Its  Importance  to  our  hard-working  farmers. 

We  have  71  counties  that  produce  flue- 
cured  tobacco  In  North  Carolina.  There  are 
114,954  farms  that  raise  tobacco,  and  between 
60  and  70  thousand  farm  families  Involved  in 
tobacco  production.  We  have  200,000  season- 
able laborers  Involved  in  tobacco  manufac- 
turing, marketing,  and  processing  with  a 
gross  salary  of  approximately  $572  million. 

The  allotted  acreage  in  1973  was  431,000 
acres.  This  breaks  down  into  181,711  allo- 
cated acres  in  1973  of  type  11  flue-cured  to- 
bacco, 198,570  allocated  acres  in  1973  of  type 
12,  and  50,678  allocated  acres  In  1973  of  type 
13. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  some  small  maps  of 
North  Carolina  which  iUustrate  the  allocated 
acreage  of  tobacco  for  1972  and  1973  and 
clearly  demonstrate  that  tobacco  growing  is 
concentrated  in  tbe  eastern  and  border 
counties  of  the  State.  It  is  precisely  In  these 
niral  areas  that  there  is  the  most  difficulty 
in  getting  adequate  supplies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  approximately 
120,000  tobacco  bams  in  our  State.  About  60 
percent  of  these  use  propane  for  fuel,  and 
about  40  percent  use  fuel  oU  or  kerosene. 
There  is  no  practical  way  to  convert  from 
one  type  of  fuel  to  another.  Nor  would  it  do 
much  good,  since  all  types  of  fuel  are  short. 
I  have  been  In  contact  with  the  North 
Carolina  Liquified  Petroleum  Gas  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  on  the  shortage  situation  in  pro- 
pane. The  B^ecutlve  Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion, Mrs.  Bobbie  O'Neal,  wrote  to  me  as  fol- 
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lows:  "In  summary,  please  be  advised  that 
as  of  this  date,  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
Is  short  50,000.000  gallons  of  propane  to  cure 
our  1973  agriculture  products  (tobacco, 
grain,  soybeans,  peanuts,  potatoes,  poultry 
and  livestock  farms) ." 

I  asked  Mrs.  O'Neal  to  survey  her  mem- 
bers on  the  situation,  and  this  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  survey  completed  three  weeks 
ago: 

67  dealers  reported  that  they  had  a  pro- 
pane gas  contract,  and  26  said  no. 

39  said  that  they  had  enough  propane  gas 
on  contract  to  carry  them  through  the  to- 
bacco season,  and  33  said  no. 

32  said  they  had  an  adeqaute  supply  of 
propane  to  carry  them  through  1973,  and  41 
said  no. 

1,640  customers  had  already  been  cut  off. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  figures  represent  a 
stocking  situation,  and  the  tobacco  curing 
season  has  not  even  begun  yet. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  propane  situation  Is  get- 
ting worse.  Reportedly  (Hitting  back  In  pro- 
pane supplies  to  the  North  Carolina  market 
are  Shell,  American,  Cities  Service,  Mobil, 
Phillips  Petroleum,  Sun  Oil,  Texaco  Petro- 
Oll,  Union  Petroleum,  Union  Texas  Petro- 
leum, Wanda  Petroleum,  and  Warren  Petro- 
leum. Only  Exxon  Is  reported  holding  rela- 
tively firm. 

I  have  been  concentrating  on  tobacco  In 
this  report.  It  certainly  Is  not  the  only  crop 
In  our  State  that  requires  fuel  for  drying  or 
curing.  It  is  however,  the  major  crop,  and 
the  crisis  Is  upon  us  now.  I,  therefore,  make 
the  strongest  recommendation  to  this  Com- 
mittee that  the  Oil  Policy  Committee  Include 
tobacco  In  with  other  agricultural  crops  In 
making  top  priority  allotments  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  supplies  in  the  voluntary  alloca- 
tion program.  The  shortages  which  we  are 
now  experiencing  are  due  to  the  dislocation 
of  the  market  and  the  supply  and  demand 
curve  created  by  the  lack  of  a  national  en- 
ergy policy.  Uncertainty  over  government 
intervention  and  restrictive  economic  con- 
trols have  put  a  tight  squeeze  on  the  sup- 
plies available  to  consumers. 

It  is  easy  to  make  Indxistry  the  whipping 
boy.  But  the  fact  Is  that  the  demand  curve 
has  gone  up  spectacularly,  while  the  In- 
dustry has  been  struggling  along  under  out- 
moded restrictive  government  policies  of  ten 
and  twenty  years  ago.  These  policies,  like 
most  government  regulations,  have  been  too 
Inflexible  to  meet  consumer  demand  or  to 
foresee  the  needs  of  the  economy. 

In  the  interests  of  the  consumer — and  In 
that  term  I  include  the  Individual  citizen, 
the  industrialist,  and  the  farmer — these  rigid 
policies  will  have  to  be  changed.  In  propane, 
for  example,  the  market  has  Increased  by 
11.2  percent  In  1972  over  1971  alone.  That's 
an  amazing  one-year  Jump  from  456.7  mil- 
lion barrels  to  573.3  million  barrels.  Yet  at 
the  same  time,  the  price  ceUlngs  Invoked  on 
propane  have  discouraged  refiners  from  in- 
creasing their  production. 

In  the  long  run,  the  free  market  price  is 
the  best  allocator  of  scarce  supplies.  I 
strongly  recommend  that  the  celling  price 
be  removed  from  LP-gaa.  This  is  certainly 
only  one  factor  In  shortages,  but  it  Is  a  sig- 
nificant disincentive. 

Nevertheless,  it  Is  better  to  have  a  depend- 
able supply  available,  even  at  a  higher  price, 
than  no  supply  at  all.  We  must  face  the  fact 
that  energy  is  going  to  cost  us  more  In  the 
years  ahead. 

There  are  other  long  term  steps  that  can 
also  be  taken.  Environmental  restrictions 
ought  to  be  eased  to  lessen  the  pressure  on 
the  market  for  clean-bumlng  fuels.  Tax  in- 
centives for  new  exploration  and  develop- 
ment are  desperately  needed  if  consumers 
are  to  have  adequate  supplies.  But  these 
considerations,  I  believe,  are  beyond  the  im- 
mediate concerns  of  these  bearings.  In  the 
short  run,  it  is  of  the  utmost  Importance 


to  North  Carolina  to  have  tobacco  included 
in  the  high  priority  allocation  formula  for 
agriculture  products  set  by  the  Oil  Policy 

Committee. 


TEST  BAN 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  today, 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
approved  Senate  Resolution  67,  urging 
the  President  to  take  a  new  initiative 
to  achieve  a  permanent  halt  to  all  nu- 
clear testing. 

I  introduced  this  resolution  on  Feb- 
ruary 20  of  this  year  with  strong  support 
from  bipartisan  list  of  Senators. 

Today,  the  major  sponsors  of  this  res- 
olution, which  represents  an  amalgam  of 
resolutions  which  I  and  Senators  Hart 
and  Mathias  introduced  last  year,  issued 
a  statement  following  the  committee 
action.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Statement  by  Senators  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 

Philip  A.  Hart,  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 

Edmund    Musjtie,    Hubert   H.    Humphrey, 

AND  Clifford  P.  Case  on  Senate  Foreign 

Relations   CoMMmEE   Approval   of   Test 

Ban  Resolution 

We  are  pleased  that  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  today  has  voted  14  to  1 
to  favorably  report  Senate  Resolution  67 
calling  for  an  Immediate  and  permanent  end 
to  all  nuclear  testing. 

This  resolution  which  Senator  Kennedy 
Introduced  with  Senators  Hart,  Mathias, 
Muskle,  Humphrey  and  Case  now  has  33 
Senate  co-sponsors. 

Ten  years  ago  this  week.  President  Ken- 
nedy announced  a  similar  suspension  of  nu- 
clear testing  In  a  speech  at  American  Univer- 
sity and  concluded  the  Partial  Test  Ban 
Treaty  with  the  USSR  less  than  two  months 
later. 

With  the  pending  arrival  of  Soviet  General 
Secretary  Brezhnev,  we  urge  the  President  to 
act  now  on  the  resolution  reported  by  the 
committee  by  proposing  to  Mr.  Brezhnev 
that  both  nations  Immediately  suspend  all 
further  undergroimd  testing  and  undertake 
new  negotiations  for  a  permanent  compre- 
hensive test  ban  treaty. 

A  mutual  end  to  nuclear  testing  would 
symbolize  more  forcefully  than  any  other 
single  action  the  determination  by  the  major 
powers  to  clamp  a  lid  on  the  arms  race.  A 
year  ago,  SALT  I  was  concluded,  placing  the 
first  celling  on  the  quantitative  arms  race. 
A  CTB  would  be  the  first  major  qualitative 
restriction,  one  which  both  complements  and 
reinforces  the  SALT  agreement  Itself. 

The  resolution  sets  forth  the  history  of 
efforts  to  halt  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
including  the  adoption  of  the  non-prolifera- 
tion treaty  of  1968.  Adoption  of  Comprehen- 
sive Test  Ban  Treaty  by  the  major  powers 
would  be  the  single  most  important  element 
in  reinforcing  the  Non-ProlUeration  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  Treaty  and  reducing  the 
chance  of  the  spread  of  nuclear  weaponry  to 
other  nations. 

The  resolution  does  not  tie  our  hands  in 
any  way  as  to  the  kind  of  proposal  that 
should  be  put  forward  at  Geneva,  but  It  does 
affirm  Senate  support  for  a  new  Initiative  to 
be  taken.  New  technology  In  the  field  of 
verification  makes  it  feasible  and  desirable 
for  a  new  proposal  to  be  set  forth. 

The  resolution  urges,  first,  that  the  Presi- 
dent propose  a  suspension  of  underground 
testing  to  the  Soviet  Union,  a  suspension 
which  would  remain  in  effect  only  so  long 
as  the  Soviet  Union  respects  it.  Second,  It 


proposes  that  a  new  proposal  be  set  forth 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  nations  for  a 
permanent  treaty  to  ban  all  nuclear  tests. 

The  U.S.  has  not  made  a  new  proposal 
to  achieve  a  Test  Ban  during  the  last  decade. 
During  this  period  of  ten  years,  our  ability 
to  detect  Soviet  underground  tests  have  Im- 
proved Immensely,  the  negotiating  climate 
has  changed  dramatically,  and  our  arsenal 
has  grown  Immensely. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  the  unfinished  business 
of  arms  control  to  be  completed.  The  test  ban 
Is  a  test  case  as  to  the  degree  of  commitment 
of  the  major  nuclear  powers  to  turn  the 
energies  of  man  away  from  the  weapons  of 
mass  destruction. 


LIEUTENANT  PELOSI  AND  THE 
HONOR  CODE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  last 
Wednesday  one  of  my  constituents,  Lt. 
James  J.  Pelosi  of  West  Hempstead,  L.I., 
graduated  from  the  TJ.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point.  Like  thousands  of 
other  young  men  who  graduate  from  our 
service  academies  every  year,  he  entered 
tlie  Academy  with  high  ideals  and  a  deep 
commitment  to  serve  and  defend  the 
American  people. 

Lieutenant  Pelosi  retains  those  ideals 
and  that  commitment  despite  his  having 
undergone  a  personal  ordeal  which  se- 
verely challenged  his  courage  and  his  de- 
termination to  finish  his  course  and  be- 
come an  officer. 

For  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  he 
was  subjected  to  an  extraordinary  form 
of  punishment,  rooted  in  the  long  tradi- 
tions of  West  Point — the  "Silence." 

Despite  the  fact  that  a  finding  by  the 
Honor  Board  that  he  had  taken  too  long 
to  complete  an  examination  was  reversed 
by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Academy, 
Lieutenant  Pelosi  was  nevertheless  vir- 
tually isolated  from  his  fellow  cadets. 

Mr.  President,  I  extend  my  congratu- 
lations to  Lieutenant  Pelosi.  I  commend 
his  extraordinary  perseverance  and  the 
great  strength  of  character  which  en- 
abled him  to  survive  the  impact  of  so  se- 
vere a  punishment.  He  vs  a  great  credit  to 
the  Army  and  to  the  Academy. 

An  article  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
June  7,  and  an  editorial  in  the  Wash- 
inglBh  Post  of  June  10,  entitled  "Honor 
Comes  in  a  Code — And  in  a  Man,"  chron- 
icle the  case  of  Lieutenant  Pelosi.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  these 
materials  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  7,  1973) 

Silent  Agony  Ends  for  Cadet  at  Point 
(By  Linda  Greenhouse) 

West  Point,  N.Y.,  June  6. — James  J.  Pelosi 
was  graduated  from  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy  here  today,  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half  after  he  was  officially  "silenced " 
by  his  fellow  cadets. 

Beginning  In  November,  1971,  Cadet  Pelosi, 
who  received  his  commission  today  as  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant  In  the  Army,  had  roomed 
alone  and  eaten  by  himself  at  a  10-man  table 
in  the  cadet  mess  hall.  Almost  none  of  the 
3,800  other  cadets  talked  to  him  except  on 
official  business,  in  class,  or  to  deliver  a 
message. 

A  44-member  Honor  Committee,  senior 
cadets  elected  by  their  companies,  had  found 
Cadet  Pelosi  guilty  of  completing  an  answer 
on  a  quiz  after  the  examiner  had  given  the 
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order  to  stop  writing.  Althout^h  he  denied 
the  charge  and  produced  witnesses  on  his 
behalf  and  although  the  conviction  was  re- 
versed, the  Silence  was  imposed  by  his  fellow 
cadets. 

When  his  name  was  called  to  step  up  and 
receive  his  diploma  today.  Lieutenant  Pelosi, 
who  was  452d  in  a  class  of  939,  expected  that 
his  classmates  might  boo  htm  as  silenced 
cadets  have  been  booed  in  the  past.  But 
only  a  brief  moment  of  silence  greeted  his 
name,  and  there  were  welcoming  handshakes 
when  he  made  his  way  back  to  his  seat  In 
Mlchle  Stadium. 

"It  was  just  as  If  I  were  a  person  after  all 
this  time,"  he  said. 

In  the  last  few  months  before  graduation, 
the  rigid  observance  of  the  Silence  had  all 
but  broken  down,  at  least  among  cadets  who 
had  been  Lieutenant  Pelosi's  friends  before 
the  Silence  began. 

Standing  with  his  family  on  the  field  after 
the  ceremony.  Lieutenant  Pelosi  exchanged 
warm  congratulations  with  memljers  of  his 
class,  and  there  were  no  visible  traces  of  the 
ostracism  that  had  marked  the  last  third  of 
his  career  here.  According  to  some  of  the 
other  cadets,  many  of  his  classmates  had 
come  to  respect  Ll^itenant  Pelosi  for  his 
determination  to  stay  at  the  Academy  and 
graduate. 

In  the  first  few  months  after  the  silence 
began.  Lieutenant  Pelosi,  a  21 -year-old  native 
of  West  Hempstead,  L.I.,  lost  26  pounds, 
found  his  mall  destroyed  and  his  possessions 
vandalized,  and  saw  his  cadet  peer  rating 
drop  from  among  the  highest  In  his  lOO-man 
company  to  979th,  lowest  In  his  entire  class. 

AN  UNWRITTEN  PROVISO 

A  member  of  the  Cadet  Honor  Committee 
himself.  Lieutenant  Pelosi  was  accused  of 
violating  the  honor  code  at  the  beginning  of 
his  junior  year.  In  his  attempt  to  maintain 
his  Innocence,  he  found  himself  caught  In  an 
aspect  of  the  honor  system  that  Is  unique 
to  West  Point  among  the  nation's  service 
academies,  little  known  to  the  public  at 
large,  yet  almost  as  old  as  the  honor  code 
Itself. 

The  "Silence,"  a  total  form  of  social  os- 
tracism, is  defined  in  an  official  Army  memo- 
randum as  "a  traditional  and  unwritten 
proviso  of  the  Honor  System  designed  to  deal 
with  a  cadet  found  guilty  of  an  honor  viola- 
tion, but  who  does  not  elect  to  resign  and 
cannot  be  discharged  because  of  lack  of  suffi- 
cient legal  proof." 

The  SUence  is  rarely  Imposed,  because 
most  cadets  faced  with  the  prospect  chose  to 
resign.  Perhaps  the  best  known  victim  of  the 
system  was  Benjamin  O.  Davis  Jr.,  who  was 
silenced  during  all  his  four  years  at  West 
Point,  1932  to  1936,  because  he  Is  black.  He 
went  on  to  become  a  lieutenant  general  In 
the  Air  Force. 

Under  the  Cadet  Honor  Code — "A  cadet 
win  not  lie,  cheat  or  steal  or  tolerate  those 
who  do" — the  charge  against  Cadet  Pelosi 
was  construed  as  cheating  by  ttie^  Honor 
Committee. 

Cadet  Pelosi  refused  to  take  the  usual 
course  of  resigning  from  the  Academy  and 
appealed  his  case  to  a  board  of  officers.  "When 
you're  right,  you  have  to  prove  yourself,"  he 
said  the  other  day  in  an  interview  at  the 
Bear  Mountain  Inn. 

It  was  a  decision  that  changed  the  young 
man's  life.  "I'd  do  it  over  again,"  he  said. 
"I'd  hate  to  have  seen  some  guy  silenced 
who  might  have  given  in  to  it  and  quit." 

COMMAND    INFLUENCE 

An  officer  board  was  convened,  but  half- 
way through  its  hearing  Cadet  Pelosi's  mili- 
tary lawyer,  Capt.  David  Hayes,  moved  to 
have  the  case  dismissed.  He  learned  that  the 
Honor  Committee,  before  It  made  its  deci- 
sion, had  seen  a  note  from  a  high-ranking 
officer  urging  the  members  to  "expedite"  the 
case  because  it  was  a  clearcut  honor  viola- 
tion. 


Lieut.  Gen.  William  A.  Knowlton,  the 
West  Poiiit  superintendent,  ordered  the  case 
dismissed  fcr  "command  Influence"  and  or- 
dered Cadet  Pelosi  returned  to  the  Corps  of 
Cachets  l.i  good  standing. 

In  response,  the  Honor  Committee  decided 
to  Impose  the  Silence,  a  step  that  was  svip- 
pcrted  by  a  referendum  of  the  corps. 

Lieut.  Col.  Patrick  Dlonne,  public  Infor- 
mation officer  for  the  Military  Academy 
asked  j-esterday  to  supply  details  of  the  case, 
said  that  under  the  pressure  of  preparing 
for  graduation,  no  one  on  the  staff  would 
hp.ve  time  to  look  up  the  records. 

By  lis  own  account  and  the  accouits  of 
cadets  who  know  him.  Cadet  Pelosi  endured 
ttie  Silence  for  almost  19  months  with  an 
almost  stoic  calm,  turning  back  cat-calls 
with  ironic  humor.  Ignoring  occasional  rocks 
and  Ice  cubes  thrown  his  way,  confiding  his 
thoughts  only  to  the  journal  he  recorded  in 
a  green  iooseleaf  book  in  the  few  free  min- 
utes before  6:15  breakfast  each  morning. 

A    KIND    OF    game 

At  times,  he  said  he  felt  compelled  to  make 
a  kind  of  game  out  of  his  experience.  Dur- 
ing one  vacation  this  year,  he  drove  some  of 
his  high  school  friends  to  West  Point. 
Dressed  In  civilian  clothes,  he  stopped  ran- 
dom piebes  and  asked  them  If  they  had  ever 
heard  of  "a  guy  named  Pelosi,"  and  then 
watched  his  friends'  reactions  as  the  first- 
year  cadets  described  what  a  "terrible"  per- 
son he  was. 

Cadet  Pelosi  agreed  to  talk  about  his  ex- 
perience during  the  four-hour  Interview  a 
few  days  before  graduation.  But  he  had 
mixed  feelings  about  telling  his  story,  not 
because  he  feared  reprisals,  he  said,  but  be- 
cause  'I  don't   want  to   wreck  this  place." 

"I  put  la  four  years  here  and  It  means 
something  to  me,"  he  asserted.  "I  don't  want 
people  to  look  at  me  like  a  martyr.  I'm  happy 
with  myself.  There's  nothing  I  regret." 

He  had  finally  decided  to  share  his  experi- 
ence, he  said,  because  "If  people  know.  It 
might  help  to  Implement  some  change." 

"Maybe  people  around  here  can  start  ex- 
amining their  own  consciences  instead  of 
always  watching  everyone  else's,"  he  said.  "I 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  my  classmates 
who  abide  by  the  rules  and  regulations,  but 
no  respect  at  all  for  someone  like  the  Honor 
Committee  who  can't  admit  they  made  a  mis- 
take. 

They  have  placed  themselves  above  the 
law,  and  no  one  has  the  right  to  do  that.  If 
I'm  such  a  heinous  criminal  who  deserves 
such  sufferUig,  then  why  has  the  Academy  al- 
lowed me  to  stay  here  as  a  thorn  in  their  side 
for  all  this  time?  There  is  wrongdoing  here 
and  It  can't  all  be  mine. 

"I've  told  myself  I  didn't  care.  I  changed 
myself  to  suit  the  circumstances.  That's  how 
I  beat  them.  I  read  a  lot.  I  went  to  the  gym. 
I  found  friends  among  the  civilians  here,  the 
waiters  in  the  mess  hall,  the  M.P.'s.  No  mat- 
ter what  anyone  did,  I  never  let  it  get  to  me. 
But  if  I  thought  I  could  make  a  difference, 
then  maybe  I  would  care." 

paying  a  price 

But  each  time  Cadet  Pelosi  repeated  that 
he  had  "never  let  it  bother  me,"  he  sounded 
less  convinced  that  he  had  been  quite  so  un- 
touched. There  is  evidence  that  he  paid  a 
price  for  his  rigid  self-control.  For  one  thing, 
there  was  the  rapid  weight  loss,  down  to  132 
pounds  on  an  already  spare  5-foot-ll-lnch 
frame.  He  has  gained  back  only  about  10  of 
the  26  pounds  he  lost. 

And  there  was  the  good  friend,  the  one  who 
cried  the  night  Cadet  Pelosi  was  convicted, 
but  who  waited  six  months  after  the  SUence 
began  to  find  his  friend  and  ask  how  he  was 
getting  along. 

"Yes,  I  guess  that  bothered  me,"  Cadet 
Pelosi  said.  "That's  what  bothered  me  the 
most — no  one  has  ever  asked  me  what  it  was 
like.  I  never  expected  anyone's  sympathy.  But 
at  least   I  expected  some  concern  for  my 


health  and  welfare,  after  they  ls-1a';e  a  z^y 
and  torment  a  guy." 

"Sometimes  now  I  feel  I  lie  two  pernie." 
he  added  after  a  moment.  "The  one  that  It 
didnt  get  to  and  the  one  it  got  to." 

a    stark    RECORD 

His  diary  entries  provide  a  stark,  almost 
emotionless  record  of  his  daily  life: 

"Friday,  26  November:  I  returned  to  my 
room  after  class  in  the  afternoon  and  found 
a  letter  from  Richard  C.  ripped  up  and  placed 
on  my  desk  ...  I  believe  It  is  a  Federal  of- 
fense to  destroy  a  person's  mail." 

"Friday,  10  December:  I  inspected  my  gym 
locker  as  part  of  my  preparation  for  the  next 
day's  inspection.  All  my  articles  of  clothing 
had  been  thrown  In  the  shower,  soaked  and 
then  dragged  around  the  floor  of  the  latrine." 

"5-7  May:  Ring  Weekend  for  the  class  of 
1973.  On  Saturday,  6  May  I  received  a  tele- 
phone call  In  the  F-1  orderly  room.  The  un- 
Idontlfled  caller  said,  'Pelosi,  we're  going  to 
get  your  ring  If  we  have  to  cut  off  your  finger 
to  get  It."  On  Monday  evening,  8  May  I  re- 
ceived another  phone  call.  Tlie  caller  said. 
'Pelosi,  you  wear  that  ring  and  you're  dead.'  " 

Cadet    Pelo3l   did   accept   his   West    Point 
class  ring,  but  he  has  never  worn  it — not  out 
of  fear,  he  said,  but  because  the  idea  of  wear- 
ing It  no  longer  appealed  to  him. 
A  dramatic  improvement 

Cadet  Pelosi's  life  improved  dramatically 
when  the  Commandant  of  Cadets  ordered 
him  transferred  back  to  Company  B-4.  his 
original  company,  after  14  months  of  nearly 
total  silence  in  Company  P-1. 

His  civilian  lawyer,  Edwin  Cooperman.  a 
former  member  of  the  judge  advocate  gen- 
eral's office  here,  had  threatened  West  Point 
with  a  lawsuit  on  the  groimd  that  the  trans- 
fer out  of  his  original  company  had  been 
an  official  act  furthering  the  Silence,  which 
Academy  officials  have  always  maintained  Is 
an  unofficial  and  spontaneous  action  of  so- 
cial sanction  by  the  cadets. 

With  his  transfer  back  to  B-4,  where  he 
had  many  friends,  the  Silence  became,  by 
common  admission  here,  almost  vmenforce- 
able.  In  the  last  few  months,  as  many  as 
half  his  classmates  have  talked  with  him 
openly,  visited  his  room,  even  sat  with  him. 

Last  week.  Cadet  Pelosi  received  a  letter 
from  his  class  president  informing  him 
that  "because  of  the  situation  in  which  you 
find  yourself"  he  would  not  be  allowed  to 
attend  last  night's  graduation  banquet  and 
dance,  the  social  highlight  of  June  Week. 

Cadet  Pelosi  protested  and.  somewhat  to 
his  surprise,  the  class  officers  reversed  them- 
selves and  gave  him  an  invitation.  But  at  the 
last  moment  he  decided  to  dine  out  with  his 
parents  Instead. 

"I  just  had  It  In  my  mind  that  I  might  be 
stuck  off  in  a  corner  somewhere  and  It  meant 
more  to  me  to  be  with  ray  family,"  he  said. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  10.  1373] 
Honor   Comes   in   a   Code — And   in   a   Man 

A  freshly  minted  lieutenant  in  the  United 
States  Army — he  graduated  from  West  Point 
on  Wednesday,  June  6 — has  already  proved 
himself  to  be  an  extraordinary  man.  Perhaps 
he  may  also  have  taught  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  something  about  honor  as 
weU.  The  man's  name  is  James  P.  Pelosi  and 
suice  November  1971,  ht  has  endured  an  ex- 
quisite form  of  punishment,  called  "the 
Silence."  Normally,  that  means  that  a  man 
lives  alone,  eats  alone  and  Is  not  spoken  to 
by  other  cadeta  except  In  class  or  on  official 
business  or  for  the  delivery  of  messages.  Ac- 
cording to  one  old  West  Point  graduate, 
that's  how  it's  supposed  to  be.  The  silenced 
cadet  is  neither  to  be  hindered  nor  helped — 
It's  as  If  he  has  censed  to  be  a  cadet.  The 
assumption  apparently  Is  that  no  ordinary 
man,  confronted  by  the  SUence,  would  wish 
to  continue  on  at  West  Point. 

In  Lt.  Pelosi's  case,  however,  that's  not  how 
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It  worked  out.  It  started  with  an  allegation 
that  he  had  cheated.  He  was  brought  before 
the  cadet  Honor  Ctommlttee.  of  which  he  had 
been  a  member,  where  the  case  was  mad^ 
against  him.  He  denied  the  charges  and  pro- 
duced witnesses  who  supported  his  denials. 
He  was  found  guilty  and  appealed  to  a  board 
of  officers,  but  while  the  appeal  was  proceed- 
ing, his  military  defense  lawyer  learned  that 
before  the  Committee  had  made  Its  decision, 
It  had  sesn  a  note  from  a  high  ranking  of- 
ficer, urging  the  Committee  to  expedite  the 
case  because  It  "was  a  clear-cut  honor  viola- 
tion." The  lawyer  moved  to  dismiss  the  case 
and  the  superintendent  of  the  academy  did 
dismiss  it  on  the  ground  of  "command  in- 
fluence." 

One  would  think  that  that  would  have 
been  that.  But  no.  The  honor  committee  re- 
sponded to  the  dismissal  by  imposing  the 
Silence,  which  Is  described  in  an  Army 
memorandum  as  "a  traditional  and  unwrit- 
ten proviso  of  the  honor  system  designed  to 
deal  with  a  cadet  found  guilty  of  an  honor 
violation,  but  who  does  not  elect  to  resign 
and  cannot  be  discharged  because  of  lack  of 
sufficient  legal  proof."  Usually  a  cadet  will 
resign.  But  not  cadet  Pelosl.  Believing  him- 
self to  be  right  and  the  honor  commlitee  to 
be  wrong,  he  decided  to  tough  It  out— as  did 
Benjamin  O.  Davis,  Jr.,  who  was  silenced  dur- 
ing his  whole  4-year  stay  at  the  academy 
during  the  thirties,  simply  because  he  was 
black. 

The  question  Ui  Lt.  Pelosi's  case  is,  Where's 
the  honor  In  all  of  this?  West  Point  gradu- 
ates will  tell  you  that  It  Is  splendid  to  be 
able  to  go  through  four  years  without  ever 
having  to  question  a  man's  word.  We  don't 
doubt  that,  nor  do  we  doubt  that  instilling 
this  pure  discipline  In  future  officers  has 
toughened  and  strengthened  the  Army  over 
the  years.  But  the  system  clearly  broke  down 
In  cadet  Pelosi's  case.  The  essence  of  the  dis- 
missal of  the  case  against  him  was  that  the 
deliberations  of  the  honor  committee  had 
been  tainted  by  "command  Influence."  If 
that  means  anything.  It  means  that  the 
Honor  Committee  could  not  be  sure  that  It 
had  not  been  influenced  by  the  note  from  the 
high  ranking  officer,  that  cadet  Pelosl  had  not 
received  a  fair  trial  and  that  no  one  could  de- 
termine whether  the  Honor  Committee's  ver- 
dict was  Just,  or  for  that  matter,  honorable. 
Nevertheless,  the  Honor  Committee,  meted 
out  Its  punishment  anyway. 

Despite  the  unwritten  rule  that  the  silenced 
man  is  not  to  be  hindered,  cadet  Pelosl  was 
harassed.  His  mall  was  sometimes  destroyed, 
his  gym  clothing  was  taken  from  his  locker, 
soaked  In  the  shower  and  dragged  over  the 
latrine  floor  and  he  received  anonymous 
phone  calls  telling  him  that  if  he  ever  put 
on  his  class  ring.  It  would  be  cut  off  his  finger. 
So  much  for  honorable  adherence  to  unwrit- 
ten rules.  But  Lt.  Pelosl  endured,  though 
during  part  of  his  ordeal,  he  lost  26  pounds. 
Now  he  has  graduated  and  is  an  officer.  Ac- 
cording to  a  news  account,  he  was  reluctant 
to  talk  about  his  ordeal  because,  as  he  put  It, 
"I  don't  want  to  wreck  this  place.  .  .  I  put  in 
four  years  here  and  It  means  something  to 
me."  There,  It  seems  to  us,  Is  true  honor. 
The  Pelosl  experience — his  grit,  and  his  de- 
cency In  the  face  of  an  antediluvian  and  de- 
humanizing "punishment"  are  things  that 
the  Academy,  the  members  of  the  committee 
who  passed  Judgment  on  him  and  the  high 
ranking  officer  who  denied  him  due  process 
can  ponder.  Hopefully,  they  may  come  to 
conclude  that  all  honor  is  not  to  be  found 
in  blind  and  repressive  adherence  to  any- 
thing so  simple  as  an  Honor  Code. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE   CARA- 
BANCHEL   10 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  1970. 
a  number  of  Basques  were  sentenced  to 


death  In  the  now  famous  Burgos  trial.  It 
was  only  after  vigorous  protest  by  mil- 
lions of  people  throughout  the  world  that 
their  sentences  were  commuted. 

Today  we  must  again  raise  our  voices 
in  protest  over  the  jailing  of  a  group  of 
Spanish  labor  leaders.  According  to  news 
reports,  these  men,  known  as  the  Cara- 
banchel  10.  are  being  held  without  bail 
and  are  to  be  tried  by  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment for  "illegal  association."  Each  of 
these  workers  face  sentences  from  12  to 
20  years  for  the  crime  of  seeking  to  form 
free  labor  unions  with  the  right  to  strike. 
Freedom  of  association  and  the  or- 
ganization of  trade  unions  has  been  an 
essential  factor  in  improving  the  rights 
and  dignity  of  the  working  class 
throughout  the  West's  industrial  history. 
Workers  must  have  the  right  to  protect 
and  promote  their  own  interests  without 
fear  of  oppression  or  prison  sentences. 

The  plight  of  the  Carabanchel  10  con- 
firms the  fact  that  Spain  has  yet  to 
acliieve  a  society  where  the  free  exercise 
of  fundamental  rights  is  protected  by  the 
institutions  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  reporting  on  this 
situation  which  were  published  in  the 
Nation  on  April  16,  1973.  and  in  the  Vil- 
lage Voice  on  May  3,  1973,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Nation,  Apr.  16,  1973] 
The  Carabanchel  Tek 
A  group  of  Spanish  metalworkers,  but  in- 
clvtding  also  a  lawyer,  a  taxi  driver  and  a 
priest-construction  worker,  are  shortly  to  be 
tried  by  the  Franco  dictatorship  for  illegal 
union  activities.  The  plight  of  these  men, 
known  as  the  Carabanchel  Ten,  is  quite  un 
recognized  in  the  United  States;  we  are  allied 
with  so  many  dictatorships  that  a  crackdown 
on  labor  in  one  or  another  is  hardly  news 
The  Canadians  are  more  aware:  there  Is  Irf 
Toronto  a  Canadian  Committee  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Spain. 

After  thirty-four  years  of  Generalissimo 
Franco's  rule,  Spain  Is  on  the  way  to  becom- 
ing a  tlnderbox,  and  Franco  and  his  hench- 
men know  it.  Their  response  is  a  pretense  of 
liberalization  that  fools  no  one.  FYanco,  now 
80,  declared  in  his  year-end  address  that  his 
National  Movement  "wUl  accentuate  the  par- 
ticipation of  all  Spaniards  In  political  work, 
opening  increasingly  wide  channels  for  the 
incorporation  of  those  who  feel  concern  for 
public  affairs."  Everyone  understands  that 
this  participation  must  be  within  the  limits 
decreed  by  the  dictatorship. 

The  crime  of  the  Carabanchel  Ten  is  that 
they  seek  to  form  free  labor  unions,  with  the 
right  to  strike.  Spain  has  labor  unions — ver- 
tical syndicates  imposed  on  Spanish  workers 
by  the  Falange  at  the  end  of  the  1936-39  civil 
war.  These  syndicates  are  about  as  effective 
for  worker  protection  as  the  all-inclusive  Nazi 
labor  organization,  presided  over  by  Gauleiter 
Robert  Ley.  As  in  Nazi  Germany  and  Fascist 
Italy,  the  basis  of  the  Spanish  dictatorship 
is  the  exploitation  of  the  underlying  popula- 
tion. Hence  the  ban  on  trade  unions  and  the 
right  to  strike.  When  workers  strike  in  defi- 
ance of  the  law,  they  speedily  find  themselves 
in  Jan. 

Constant  repression  is  required  by  the  alli- 
ance of  the  big  industrialists  with  the  re- 
gime; It  is  not  confined  to  labor,  but  extends 
to  housewives,  dissident  priests  and  the  whole 
working  and  lower-middle  class.  The  police 
are  everywhere.  When  the  price  of  a  subway 
ride  was  increased  from  3  to  4  pesetas,  Ma- 


drid policemen  and  the  even  tougher  Guardla 
CivU  were  stationed  at  the  ticket  windows 
and  on  the  platforms;  each  time  the  price  of 
bread  goes  up,  they  are  In  front  of  the  bak- 
eries. When  students  seek  to  meet  on  their 
campuses,  the  police  move  in  to  break  up  the 
gatherings. 

Henry  Ginlger  described  the  general  situa- 
tion adequately  in  the  March  18th  New  York 
Times,  but  he  made  no  reference  to  the  ten 
labor  leaders  in  Jail  since  last  June  for  "il- 
legal association,"  and  facing  sentences  rang- 
ing from  twelve  to  twenty  years,  mostly  the 
latter.  Trade  unions  have  protested  In  Brit- 
ain, France,  West  Germany,  the  Soviet  Union, 
Italy,  Poland,  Venezuela,  Bulgaria,  India 
and  Canada,  but  in  the  United  States  only 
President  Leonard  Woodcock  of  the  UAW  has 
spoken  out.  Most  Americans  are  oblivious  of 
repres-iDn  in  Spain,  largsly  because  neither 
the  printed  nor  the  electronic  press  is  Inter- 
ested in  reporting  it.  Apparently  the  senti- 
ment is  that  as  long  as  Franco  allows  us  to 
keep  our  military  bases  in  Spain  (at  a  stiff 
rent.al)  all's  well  in  the  world  of  the  Falange. 

[From  The  VUlage  Voice,  May  3, 1973  J 
They  Stand  Accused  of  Trying  To  Unionize 
(By  Anna  Mayo) 
If  no  country  is  quite  an  island  unto  Itself, 
still  Spain  has  formidable  historical  preten- 
sions to  that  topography.  It  is  a  counter- 
reformation  country,  much  given  to  periodic 
expulsions  of  the  better  half  of  its  popula- 
tion (the  Jews  in  1492,  the  Republicans  in 
1939)  and  the  definition  of  crimes  non-ex- 
istent in  other  parts  of  the  Western  world, 
such  as  the  organization  of  trade  unions, 
an  activity  acceptable  in  the  West  for  as  long 
as  anyone  cares  to  remember. 

In  Franco's  Spain,  individuals  suspected  of 
such  activity  routinely  draw  sentences  of  12 
to  20  years.  Of  the  thousands  of  recent  and 
current  prosecutions  of  workers  and  labor 
lawjers  suspected  of  trade  unionism,  none 
Is  likely  to  elicit  more  international  atten- 
tion than  that  of  the  Carabanchel  10,  defend- 
ants accused  of  being  the  leaders  of  not 
merely  a  local  but  a  natlMftl  movement, 
police  report  denouncing  them  argues 
given  their  home  addresses  In  all  four 
of  the  peninsula,  they  must  have 
come  together  in  the  town  of  Pozuelo  as  a 
coordinating  committee  for  the  whole  coun- 
try. 

The  10  will  be  defended  by  conservative 
Catholic  lawyers,  some  of  whom  are  thought 
to  be  weary  of  the  "imperlo  hacla  Dlos"  (from 
the  Falangist  slogan:  "the  empire  that  keeps 
its  sights  set  on  God").  The  defense  will 
have  to  dispel  the  government's  contentioa 
that  the  accused  advocate  a  violent  over- 
throw of  the  state;  for  instance,  it  will  have 
to  establish  that  metalworker  Marcellno 
Camacho  is  associated  with  a  leftist  faction 
which  favors  gradual  democratization,  and 
that  another  principal,  Francisco  Garcia,  is 
not  a  Communist  at  all,  seeing  that  he  is 
one  of  the  country's  many  worker-priests. 
This  clarification  of  the  10  defendants'  po- 
litical beliefs,  plus  the  refutation  of  the  po- 
lice report  by  establishing  that  they  were  in 
Pozuelo  on  business  other  than  organiza- 
tion— all  this  will  have  to  be  accomplished 
in  a  trial  whlc." .  will  run  at  most  two  hours. 

The  presence  of  conservative  counsel  re- 
flects Franco's  growing  middle-class  opposi- 
tion, now  embracing  lawyers,  doctors,  archi- 
tects, and  other  intellectuals,  many  of  whom 
face  prison  sentences  for  their  actions  in 
defense  of  the  working  class.  In  addition  a 
wing  of  the  Church  up  to  the  hierarchlal 
level  of  bishop  is  also  protesting  the  excesses 
of  Francolsm. 

Tlie  mood  of  the  working  class  is  one  of 
defiance;  it  provides  Spain  with  more  strikes 
than  any  other  European  country.  In  1970 
25,000  workers  struck  the  SEAT  automobile 
Industry  plant  In  Barcelona  for  two  months 
until  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  police. 
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Spain  ha.-.  17  categories  of  police  for  all  sea- 
sons, those  who  stand  at  the  subway  turn- 
stUes  when  the  fare  goes  up,  those  who  stand 
at  the  bakeries  to  defend  the  rising  price  of 
bread,  those  who  search  for  clandestine  liter- 
ature In  the  backrooms  of  bookstores,  and,  of 
special  interest  to  Americans,  those  who, 
since  1953,  have  guarded  the  security  of  the 
three  Yankee  bases  hi  Spain. 

For  these  properties  the  United  States  pays 
some  $400  million  In  annual  rent.  Further, 
private  American  capital  is  a  cornerstone  of 
the  thriving  Spanish  economy.  Optimistic 
Spaniards  sometimes  speculate  that  Ameri- 
can employers  wUl  grow  Impatient  with 
Franco's  so-caUed  vertical  unions,  state  syn- 
dicates after  the  Hitler-Mussolini  models 
wherein  the  officers  are  government  func- 
tionaries and  employers  share  equal  mem- 
bership with  workers — an  Orwellian  equality. 
Liberals  foresee  that  employers  have  had 
enough  of  negotiating  wages  and  salaries 
only  to  find  that  the  arrangements  are  not 
agreeable  to  workers.  Even  the  attractions  of 
12-hour  days  and  a  mhilmum  of  $3  a  day  may 
not  compensate  management  for  the  Incon- 
venience of  strikes. 

Against  this  background  the  10  prisoners 
wait,  baUless  In  Carabanchel,  for  a  trial  on 
a  date  to  be  announced  only  at  the  last  mo- 
ment. Outside  the  country  trade  union  pro- 
tests are  already  taking  place  In  the  United 
States,  England,  France,  West  German,  Italy, 
Venezxiela,  India,  Canada,  and  several  Com- 
munist countries.  National  and  interna- 
tional legal  associations  will  send  observers 
to  the  trial.  With  this  kind  of  continuing  and 
mounting  pressure.  Franco  may  even  stop 
asking  for  whom  the  bell  tolls  and  grant  the 
workers  of  Spain  the  minimal  20th  century 
rights  to  organize  and  bargan  collectively. 


SCHOOLBUS  SAFETY 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  January 
29,  I  joined  in  cosponsoring  a  resolution 
that  would  authorize  the  President  to 
proclaim  a  "School  Bus  Safety  Week." 
This  measure,  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
43,  is  presently  pending  In  the  Judiciary 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Federal 
Charters,  Holidays,  and  Celebrations. 

I  am  concerned,  Mr.  President,  by  the 
lack  of  interest  and  lack  of  effort  that 
has  been  made  in  the  direction  of  school- 
bus  safety.  A  great  deal  of  attention  is 
focused  on  the  structural  design  of  auto- 
mobiles, and  some  advocates  even  pro- 
posed legislation  requiring  the  use  of  seat 
belts.  Remarkably  enough,  schoolbuses 
which  transport  millions  of  young  Amer- 
icans to  and  from  school  every  day  are, 
by  and  large,  ill  equipped  to  provide 
maximum  safety  features  for  their  pas- 
sc^gers.  This  point  was  recently  brought 
out  to  me  in  a  letter  I  received  from  a 
rumber  of  students  who  attend  McCoole 
Eifmentary  School  in  Allegany  County, 
Md.  In  a  very  brief  letter,  these  first- 
grade  constituents  of  mine  have  ex- 
pressed very  vividly  their  concern  about 
their  safety  as  they  ride  their  schoolbus 
to  and  from  school  each  day.  As  a  result 
of  this  letter,  I  have  written  to  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  and  to 
other  appropriate  officials ;  and  I  Intend 
to  bring  the  replies  I  receive  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  letter  I  received 
from  Mrs.  Patricia  Correll's  first-grade 
class  at  McCoole  Elementary  School  in 
Mf  Coole,  Md.,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 


ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Deab  Senator  Beaix:  In  school  we  are 
studying  about  safety  in  the  car  and  on  the 
school  bus.  We  are  worried  because  we  don't 
have  safety  belts  on  our  school  bus.  Our  bus 
driver  has  a  seat  belt,  but  we  dont.  Can  you 
help  us. 

Sincerely, 
Grade  One,  McCoole  School.  Michael 
DaUey,  William  Yocum,  Crystal  Grogg. 
Timothy  Ahern,  Chrlstophe  Doolan, 
Wayne  Cook,  Kelly  Gryeen,  William 
Cook,  Joyce  KUe,  George  Kimble,  Tina 
Feaster,  Jeffrey  Kasmler,  Lester  Cun- 
ningham, Herbert  Llewellyn,  Dawn 
VanPelt,  Carrie  Broadwater,  Wendy 
Merrill,  Karen  Cavey,  Sonla  Purdy,  and 
April  Fike. 


THE  DANGER  OP  UNREGULATED 
STRIP  MINING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one 
segment  of  our  population  which  has  a 
greater  stake  in  the  development  of  coal 
deposits  in  eastern  Montana,  are  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  and  Crow  Indians 
who  have  vast  acreage  of  land  with  sig- 
nificant coal  deposits.  Strip  mining  for 
coal  on  these  lands  can  have  a  great  in- 
fluence on  the  future  of  the  Indian  cul- 
ture and  Che  people  now  living  in  the 
area.  Proper  development  of  these  de- 
posits must  be  taken  into  consideration 
and  I  am  delighted  to  report  that  the  In- 
dians themselves  are  beginning  to  realize 
what  could  happen  through  unregulated 
strip  mining. 

The  Washington  Post  for  June  11,  con- 
tains an  interesting  feature  story  on  the 
Indians  testing  the  U.S.  policies  on  coal 
development.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  story  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Indian,  Coal  Fight  Tests  U.S.  Policies 
(By  George  C.  Wilson) 

Lame  Deer,  Mont. — The  political  leaders  on 
this  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  close  to 
the  Custer  battlefield  are  preparing  for  an- 
other Last  Stand — this  time  to  save  what  land 
they  have  left  from  being  stripmlned  for  coal 
on  the  white  man's  terms. 

The  stakes  could  hardly  be  higher. 

For  the  Northern  Cheyennes,  the  stakes  in- 
clude "tribal  survival,"  as  some  of  the  Indians 
here  see  it;  millions — and  maybe  billions — 
of  dollars,  and  the  land  Cheyenne  forbears 
walked  from  Oklahoma  to  claim  for  their 
people. 

For  the  Nixon  administration,  the  contest 
is  viewed  as  a  highly  visible  test  of  its  new 
Indian  policy  of  "self-determination,"  with 
another  Wounded  Knee  a  possibility  if  things 
go  wrong.  It  also  affects  the  administration's 
master  plan  for  finding  new  sources  of  en- 
ergy and  holds  up  for  public  evaluation  its 
whole  platform  on  safeguarding  the  natural 
environment. 

The  order  of  battle  is  different  from  when 
Gen.  George  Armstrong  Custer  lost  to  the 
Cheyennes  and  Sioux  near  here  in  the  Little 
Big  Horn  disaster  of  1876.  For  one  thing,  the 
white  ranchers  holding  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  around  the  reservation  are  allied  this 
time  with  Cheyennes  against  the  coal  com- 
panies. For  another,  the  Cheyennes  are  not 
as  united  against  the  "intruders"  as  they 
were  97  years  ago. 

The  "intruders"  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Indians  trying  to  mobilize  the  Cheyennes 
against  them,  are  the  coal  companies  and 
speculators  who  have  discovered  millions  of 


tons  of  coal  Just  under  the  surface  of  the  res- 
ervation. They  want  to  dig  it  out  through 
strip  mining. 

Somewhat  belatedly,  the  Tribal  Council — 
the  rvUing  body  for  the  3,000  Northern  Chey- 
ennes enrolled  at  the  reservation — is  trj^ng 
to  keep  the  coal  from  being  mined  as  previ- 
ously agreed  to  under  existing  leases. 

The  council  In  March  asked  Secretary  of 
Interior  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  to  cancel  the 
contracts  for  looking  for  coal  on  the  reserva- 
tion and  digging  it  out.  The  council  argued 
that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  superin- 
tendent at  the  reservation  failed  to  follow 
required  procedures  in  granting  the  permits 
and  leases,  including  the  failure  to  set  forth 
rules  for  restoring  the  land  after  It  is  mined. 

The  Seattle  law  firm  of  Zlontz,  Pirtle, 
Morisset  and  Ernstoff — specialists  In  Indian 
land  law — has  Just  been  retained  by  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  tribe.  The  firm  asked 
Secretary  Morton  to  delay  acting  on  the 
council  resolution  untu  it  had  time  to  study 
the  whole  case — a  request  that  the  Interior 
Department  has  granted. 

How  Morton  ultimately  rules  will  affect 
coal  leases  on  other  Indian  reservations  as 
well,  including  the  coal-rich  lands  of  the 
Crows  adjacent  to  the  Northern  Cheyennes 
here. 

The  Indians'  concern  about  what  will  hap- 
pen to  their  land  if  it  Is  strip-mined  also  is 
part  of  the  larger  national  picture — the  argu- 
ment over  whether  it  is  environmentally  safe 
and  sound  to  rip  up  the  often  fragile  prairies 
to  get  at  the  coal. 

The  controversy,  in  geographic  and  mineral 
dimensions.  Is  much  larger  than  the  one  over 
strip  mining  of  Appalachia.  This  Is  because 
most  of  the  nation's  remaining  coal  within 
easy  reach  lies  in  the  West,  not  the  East. 

The  Library  of  Congress,  in  a  report  pre- 
pared this  year  for  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee, noted  that  almost  half  of  this  western 
lode  of  "black  gold"  is  in  Montana,  North 
Dakota  and  Wyoming — the  new  frontier  for 
the  strip  miners. 

With  President  Nixon  urging  a  stepup  In 
coal  production  to  ease  expected  energy 
shortages,  the  coal  rush  in  the  West  Is  on. 
So,  again,  the  Cheyenne  controversy  rep- 
resents in  microcosm  the  tough  choices  which 
this  rush  presents  to  the  people  living  on  top 
of  the  land  covering  the  coal. 

Rep.  John  Melcher  (D.-Mont.) ,  whose  con- 
gressional district  includes  the  reservation 
and  who  has  taken  a  leading  role  in  con- 
trolling strip  mining,  said  that  on  the  South- 
west flatlands  of  Black  Mesa  and  Pour  Cor- 
ners— the  area  where  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
Utah  and  Colorado  meet — "they  had  develop- ' 
ment  before  they  had  protection"  from  strip 
mining. 

The  same  thing  must  not  happen  in  Mon- 
tana and  other  western  states  where  strip 
mining  is  Just  getting  started,  he  said.  "We 
must  have  protection  before  we  have  develop- 
ment," Melcher  said.  He  added  that  the  In- 
dians' "sacred  regard  for  land"  and  their  con- 
viction "it  should  be  protected  so  it  can  be 
used  by  everybody"  is  "an  attitude  the  rest  of 
us  are  just  swinging  around  to." 

The  Indians  and  their  allies  among  the 
white  ranchers  trying  to  keep  the  land  from 
being  stripped  are  colliding  with  the  Nixon 
administration  master  plan  to  develop  the 
energy  resources  of  the  West. 

Allen  Rowland,  the  47-year-old  tribal 
chairman  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes,  Is  the 
first  to  admit  he  is  outgunned  in  this  new 
fight. 

The  land  involved — a  country  of  prairie 
and  roughed-rock  parapets — looks  refresh- 
ingly untrammeled,  with  seemingly  end- 
less sky  and  prairie.  In  an  interview  in  his 
modest  home  off  the  red-dirt  road  running 
along  Muddy  Creek,  Rowland  said  if  it  is  left 
up  to  him,  the  land  he  loves  will  stay  this 
way.  He  is  against  strip  mining  In  any  terms. 
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But  he  Is  not  sure  the  whole  tribe — perhaps 
not  even  the  majority  of  It — stands  with  him. 
So,  the  council  resolution  asking  a  cancel- 
lation of  the  coal  leases  and  permits  Is  only 
his  first  line  of  defense.  Rowland  knows  he 
may  lose  to  the  Interior  Department. 

If  he  does.  Rowland  plans  to  set  up  a  sec- 
ond defense  line  by  taking  the  tribe's  request 
to  the  courts.  And  If  he  loses  there,  too,  the 
tribal  chairman  Intends  to  impose  the  tough- 
est rules  anywhere  as  far  as  what  the  coal 
companies  would  have  to  do  toward  restoring 
the  dug  up  land. 

As  he  surveys  the  options.  Rowland  said 
he  can  feel  the  hunger  of  his  fellow  tribes- 
man for  a  way  out  of  their  spiritual  and 
economic  depression  on  the  lmpoverU>hed  res- 
ervation of  44C,000  acres.  He  knows  they  are 
faced  with  a  cruel  choice. 

"If  I  got  everybody  in  the  tribe  a  room 
and  asked  who  Is  an  environmentalist,  who  is 
for  protectiug  our  land,  why  everybody  would 
raise  their  right  hand.  But  when  It  came 
to  voting  by  secret  ballot  who  was  for  selling 
the  coal,  I'm  not  sure  how  It  would  go." 

This  Is  why  Rowland  Is  not  galloping  Into 
the  battle  with  the  Interior  Department  and 
coal  companies  but  advancing  carefully — 
as  he  did  during  World  War  II  as  an  Army 
rifleman  before  he  was  machlnegunned  in 
the  left  arm  by  the  Japanese  on  the  Pacific 
Island  of  le  Shlma. 

"I  don't  know,  I  don't  know,"  Rowland 
said  soberly  in  pondering  whether  the  ma- 
jority of  the  tribe  can  long  resist  of  the  lure 
of  money  from  coal.  "So  many  here  have  bad 
It  hard  for  so  long." 

If  he  wins  the  first  fight  and  gets  the 
leases  and  permits  cancelled,  Rowland  in- 
tends to  let  everyone  18  and  over  In  the 
tribe  vote  on  whether  to  renegotiate  the 
leases  to  get  more  money  or  leave  the  land 
alone.  If  he  loses  all  dovim  the  line,  the  chair- 
man Intends  to  let  the  tribe  vote  on  whether 
to  lease  the  uncommitted  part  of  the  reser- 
vation to  the  coal  prospectors. 

The  voting  will  provide  a  dramatic  test 
as  Indians — this  nation's  first  environmen- 
talists— weigh  ancient  traditions  against  im- 
mediate needs. 

Peabody  Coal  Co.  of  St.  Louis  Is  the  only 
firm  with  leases  to  dig  coal.  Several  other 
companies  have  permits  to  prospect  for  coal 
on  the  reservation  which,  in  the  manage- 
ments' view,  give  them  the  right  to  mine 
any  profitable  deposits  they  find  In  the 
process. 

Peabody,  under  the  16,000-acre  lease  the 
Cheyennes  want  cancelled,  would  pay  the 
tribe  n'/2  cents  for  every  ton  of  coal  stripped 
out  of  the  reservation.  Rowland  said  this  Is 
a  ridiculously  low  price,  citing  the  $21  a  ton 
Japanese  are  willing  to  pay  for  coal. 

Even  at  17',^  cents  a  ton,  though,  the  coal 
\inder  the  Northern  Cheyenne  reservation 
represents  a  big  economic  lift  to  the  tribe 
which  has  many  of  Its  members  at  or  below 
the  ix>verty  level. 

The  Indians  here  give  figures  ranging  from 
2  billion  tons  to  10  billion  tons  when  asked 
how  much  coal  lies  near  the  surface  of  the 
reservation.  A  Peabody  spokesman  said  It 
plans  to  mine  550  million  tons  over  a  pe- 
riod of  30  years,  to  feed  two  plants  on  or 
near  the  reservation  that  will  convert  coal 
to  gas. 

Even  that  17 '^  cents  a  ton  royalty  for  2 
billion  tons  of  coal  would  work  out  to  more 
than  $116,000  for  each  of  the  3.000  Indians — 
certainly  tempting  on  this  reservation  of 
partially  paved  roads,  few  Jobs  and  little  hope 
for  anything  better. 

"I  had  a  meeting  with  the  elder  chiefs  of 
the  tribe,"  said  Rowland,  "and  they  all  said 
there  must  be  another  way  to  help  our  peo- 
ple. I  agreed.  But  then  I  asked  them,  'What?' 
They  told  me.  'That's  why  we  elected  you.' " 
Why,  given  the  desperate  needs  of  his  tribe, 
is  Rowland  so  dead  set  against  strip  min- 
ing? 


"Because,"  he  answered,  "we  would  end 
up  as  a  minority  on  our  own  reservation." 

By  that,  he  explained,  he  means  that  the 
workers  coming  Into  the  area  to  man  the 
coal  gasification  plants — 2,000  of  them  for 
each  plant,  by  Rowland's  estimate — would 
outnumber  the  Indians  on  the  reservation 
almost  3  to  1. 

Rowland  bases  his  estimate  on  the  expec- 
tation that  there  will  be  four  plants  rather 
than  two.  He  says  he  was  told  that  by  a 
coal  company.  W.  G.  Stockton,  vice  president 
for  public  relations  at  Peabody,  said  his  firm 
knows  of  plans  for  only  two,  with  600  em- 
ployees at  each. 

But  other  companies  with  exploration  per- 
mits for  the  reservation  might  build  other 
gasification  plants. 

Among  those  firms  and  the  acres  covered 
In  their  exploration  permits  are:  Amax  Coal 
Co.  of  Indianapolis,  55,393;  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  23,399;  Chevron  Oil 
Co.  of  California,  27,795;  Bruce  L.  Ennls, 
16,216;  Meadow  Lark  Farms,  Inc.,  a  subsidi- 
ary of  American  Metal  Climax  of  New  York, 
71.547  acres. 

Also,  Rowland  said  meetings  he  has  had 
with  Indians  from  areas  already  strip- 
mined — including  Black  Mesa  and  Four  Cor- 
ners— have  convinced  him  there  Is  no  way 
to  restore  prairie  land  to  a  state  approaching 
its  original  condition.  The  National  Coal  As- 
sociation and  Peabody  voice  an  opposite 
view,  that  land  can  be  reclaimed  after  being 
stripped. 

•nie  majority  of  the  Tribal  Council  Is  sup- 
porting Rowland  on  at  least  his  first  line  of 
defense,  the  effort  to  vacate  the  current 
leases.  So  are  other  members  of  the  Chey- 
enne leadership. 

"It  scares  me.  The  biggest  problem  would 
be  the  Influx  of  people  working  at  the  gas- 
ification plants.  We  aren't  ready  for  that," 
says  James  Dahle,  39,  a  rancher  and  chairman 
of  the  tribe's  mineral  committee  which  has 
drafted  a  tough  reclamation  bill  In  case  strip 
mining  takes  place  on  the  reservation. 

"We're  like  a  foreign  nation.  We  have  no 
Jurisdiction  over  non-Indians.  And  who 
would  take  care  of  the  schools,  the  hospitals 
and  all  your  law?  . . ." 

"Some  people  say  that  we  walked  back 
3,000  miles  from  Oklahoma  to- this  country, 
and  why  should  they  dig  It  up?" 

"We're  not  prepared  for  strip  mining— es- 
pecially not  the  Influx  of  people.  We  have  no 
planning  to  meet  what  can  come  with  coal 
development,"  says  Ted  Rislngsun,  46.  chair- 
man of  the  Busby  school  board  and  director 
o^  the  bilingual  program  on  the  reservation 
to  preserve  the  Cheyenne  language  and  cul- 
ture. 

"What  little  progress  we  have  made  In  our 
history  would  be  reversed. 

"Supposing  we  get  a  whole  bunch  of 
money,  will  it  help  us?  I'm  more  afraid  of 
pollution  from  gasification  plants  than  what 
will  happen  to  the  land.  Those  plants  mean 
air  pollution,  water  pollution,  the  whole 
bit . . . 

"Preservation  of  our  culture  depends  on 
us.  This  Is  going  to  disrupt  our  entire  way  of 
life.  Who  Is  going  to  pay  attention  to  the 
real  basic  essentials  of  life  If  we  all  of  a 
sudden  get  some  money?" 

"Strip  mining  would  completely  destroy 
this  country."  says  David  C.  Robinson  Sr., 
president  of  the  recently  formed  Northern 
Cheyenne  Landowners  Association.  "Our 
fight  is  to  get  the  resolution  (vacating  the 
coal  permits  and  leases)  through  .  .  ." 

Interviews  with  a  cross  section  of  Northern 
Cheyennes  on  the  reservation  produced  evi- 
dence of  the  splits  In  the  Indian  ranks  that 
Tribal  Chairman  Rowland  worries  about: 

"It  couldn't  be  any  worse  here  than  It  Is." 
said  Ervln  Small.  18.  who  makes  $98.50  a 
week  on  the  Indian  Action  Team  where  he  Is 
studying  welding  now  but  has  no  assurance 
of  finding  a  Job  on  the  reservation. 


"I  think  they  should  mine  It."  said  Mary 
Miller,  15.  But  her  companion,  Anita  One- 
bear,  14.  took  a  contrary  view:  "You  can  have 
land-forever,  but  you  can't  have  money  that 
long." 

"It  would  be  the  final  destruction  of  our 
tribe"  because  of  the  influx  of  people  that 
would  come  with  the  strip  mining,  said 
Ruby  Sooktis.  25.  She  Is  a  staffer  on  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  research  group  collect- 
ing and  organizing  information  about  the 
tribe  as  part  of  the  effort  to  preserve  Its 
heritage. 

"They  should  mine  the  coal  because  every- 
body else  needs  It."  Raymond  King,  21.  as- 
serted. "They  aren't  going  to  ruin  the  land. 
'People  would  go  on  a  big  spending  spree 
with  the  money.  But  alcoholics  sell  what 
they  buy.  So  after  everybody  went  broke 
again,  we'd  go  back  to  normal.  But  most 
of  my  friends  are  against  It  because  once 
coal  does  come  In,  Indians  will  be  a  minor- 
ity." 

The  Jimtown  bar  Just  outside  the  reserva- 
tion's boundaries — curious  rules  provide  that 
no  beer  or  liquor  can  be  bought  or  con- 
sumed on  the  reservation  Itself — adds  evi- 
dence for  King's  prediction  about  what  would 
happen  If  coal  money  came  suddenly  to  the 
Northern  Cheyennes. 

"Buy  me  some  cigarettes,"  a  young  Indian 
male  with  a  can  of  Olympla  beer  In  his  fist 
demanded  of  the  white  "colonial"  entering 
the  bar.  "You  have  money,  don't  you?" 

Encountering  some  resistance,  the  Indian 
offered  to  exchange  his  watch  for  a  pack  of 
cigarettes.  Nothing,  It  appeared,  had  any 
lasting  value  to  those  among  the  Indians 
who  saw  no  future  for  themselves.  The  mo- 
ment at  hand  was  everything. 

"Sometimes,"  said  the  white  girl  tending 
the  counter  at  the  recreation  hall  on  the 
reservation  itself,  "Indians  will  come  In  here 
and  offer  to  pay  $90  to  anybody  who  will 
drive  them  to  Billings  to  buy  a  $300  car.  Or 
they  will  give  away  anything  they  have  for  a 
ride  to  Jimtown." 

But  some  members  of  the  tribe  believe  that 
selling  the  coal  lying  underneath  the  North- 
ern Cheyenne  reservation  offers  the  best  way 
out  of  the  Jlmtowns  for  young  Indians. 
James  King,'  60,  head  of  several  federally 
funded  youth  projects  on  the  reservation — 
including  the  National  Youth  Corps  and 
Operation  Main  Stream — stakes  this  view. 

"There  has  to  be  a  change,"  said  King  In 
an  interview  In  the  library  he  helped  get  for 
the  reservation.  The  money  from  the  coal, 
he  argued,  could  be  Invested  and  the  earn- 
ings spent  for  financing  education  for  North- 
em  Cheyennes.  He  said  the  tribe  could  keep 
strip  mining  from  ruining  the  land  "If  It 
13  careful." 

Tribal  Chairman  Rowland  said  that  change 
may  Indeed  come,  despite  all  his  efforts  to 
hold  back  the  white  man's  Idea  of  "progress." 
Whichever  way  the  battle  goes,  Rowland  said, 
he  Is  not  going  back  to  the  drinklng-flghting- 
tumbleweed  life  he  led  before  he  got  a  sense 
of  mission  about  his  tribe. 

His  wife,  in  a  voice  mixing  bitterness  and 
humor,  called  to  him  from  the  kitchen  of 
their  home:  "Yeah,  you're  going  to  die  right 
here  and  they're  going  to  give  you  a  chunk  of 
coal  for  a  tombstone." 

As  Secretary  Morton  weighs  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  request  to  cancel  the  leases  and 
permits,  he  cannot  help  but  worry  about 
how  the  Indians  will  interpret  It.  The  North- 
ern Cheyenne  leadership  is  portraying  its  re- 
quest as  a  test  of  President  Nixon's  pledge  of 
"self  determination"  for  the  Indian — with  his 
Indian  affairs  message  of  July  8,  1970,  the 
signal  document. 

•  However,  as  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  anci 
coal  companies  point  out,  Rogers  must  be 
guided  by  the  law — not  by  what  he  would 
like  to  do — governing  contracts  like  the  coal 
leases  and  permits.  The  self-determination 
statements  which  the  Indian  leaders  refer 
to  In  discussing  the  Northern  Cheyenne  reso- 
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lutlon  Include  these  words  from  Mr.  Nixon's 
1970  message: 

"The  time  has  come  to  break  decisively 
with  the  past  and  to  create  the  conditions 
for  a  new  era  In  which  the  Indian  future  Is 
determined  by  Indian  acts  and  Indian  de- 
cisions  

"Self  determination  among  the  Indian 
people  can  and  must  be  encouraged  without 
the  threat  of  eventual  termination  . . ,  This 
must  be  the  goal  of  any  new  national  policy 
toward  the  Indian  people:  to  strengthen  the 
Indian's  sense  of  autonomy  without  threaten- 
ing his  sense  of  community. 

"We  must  assure  the  Indian  that  he  can 
assume  control  of  his  own  lift  without  being 
separated  involuntarily  from  the  tribal  group. 
And  we  must  make  it  clear  that  Indians  can 
become  Independent  of  Federal  control  with- 
out being  cut  off  from  Federal  concern  and 
Federal  support." 


ACCEPTANCE  ADDRESS  OF  HON. 
GEORGE  L.  RUSSELL,  JR.,  AS 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BAR  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  BALTIMORE  CITY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  night  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
present  at  the  induction  of  the  Honorable 
George  L.  Russell,  Jr.,  as  president  of 
the  Bar  Association  of  Baltimore  City. 
Judge  Russell,  challenged  the  bar  to  ad- 
dress itself,  personally  as  well  as  pro- 
fessionally, to  the  grave  problems  faced 
by  a  society  governed  by  laws.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  his  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  His  analysis  of 
the  current  opportimities  for  the  legal 
profession  should  be  read  by  all  who  have 
an  interest  in  justice  and  a  desire  to  pur- 
sue the  principles  of  equal  justice  under 
law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Acceptance  Address  op  Hon.  George  L. 
Russell,  Jr. 

I  am  honored  at  the  trust  you  have  shown 
In  me,  by  electing  me  the  05th  President  of 
the  Bar  Association  of  Baltimore,  its  first 
black  one.  and  the  fifth  who  also  served  as 
City  Solicitor.  There  is  no  greater  tribute  a 
man  can  receive  than  recognition  by  his 
peers. 

It  Is  a  challenge  to  follow  In  the  footsteps 
of  other  City  Solicitors  such  as  Bernard  Car- 
ter. John  Poe,  William  Shepard  Bryan.  Jr. 
and  Edgar  Allen  Poe — all  of  whom  served  as 
President  of  this  Association;  and  of  such 
great  lawyera  and  distinguished  men  as  Wil- 
liam L.  Marbury,  Ell  Frank,  Michael  J.  Man- 
ley,  (whom  I  succeeded  on  the  Bench),  R. 
Dorsey  Watklns,  Reuben  Oppenheimer,  Rig- 
nal  W.  Baldwin,  Edwin  J.  Wolf,  Charles  Mln- 
del.  Judge  Charles  Harris,  Bill  Somervllle, 
Leroy  Preston,  Harrison  Roberston.  Pete 
Moser  and  my  immediate  predecessor.  Wilbur 
D.  Preston. 

They  are  indeed  hard  acts  to  follow. 

I  know  that  my  best  efforts  are  called  for. 
and  I  am  prepared  to  do  all  I  can  to  Justify 
membership  and  leadership  In  this  associa- 
tion of  true  professionals. 

1  hope,  however,  that  the  Bar  Association 
does  not  ever  become  an  "exclusive"  club, 
"exclusive"  in  the  sense  of  detachment  from 
or  superiority  to  the  critical  Issues  of  our 
time. 

In  fact,  I  hope  to  continue  and  expand 
our  efforts  in  the  lay  community,  and  to  be- 
come more  Integrated — if  you'll  excuse  the 
expression — In  the  world  around  us. 

I  would  like,  U  I  may.  to  take  a  few  mo- 
ments to  tell  you  why.  Our  age,  it  seems  to 
me,  may  go  down  In  history  as  the  Age  of 
the  Gap. 


There's  the  Generation  Gap.  the  Commu- 
nication Gap.  the  Education  Gap.  the  Hous- 
ing Gap. 

Whichever  aspect  of  society  you  choose  to 
focus  on,  you  will  find  some  Gap,  some- 
where. I  don't  intend  to  be  facetious,  but 
I  do  think  that  one  of  these  gaps  Is  threat- 
ening our  nation,  its  laws,  its  attitude  to- 
ward the  laws,  its  economic,  political,  and 
social  systems,  and  its  government. 

That  Gap,  one  that  profoundly  affects  all 
the  others  and  overrides  them  in  Importance, 
is  The  Dollar  Gap. 

It  yawns  wider  all  the  time  between  the 
haves  and  have  nots — in  this  country,  and 
all  over  the  world. 

The  poor  are  simply  getting  poorer,  and 
the  rich  richer,  faster  than  ever  in  history. 

While  the  gap  has  always  existed.  In  the 
past  it  was  meekly  accepted.  Today,  in  our 
more  sophisticated  society,  it  is  no  longer 
acceptable. 

That's  the  new  element — and  the  explos- 
ive one.  The  poor  are  sufficiently  Informed 
by  education  and  by  mass  media,  constantly 
rubbing  it  in.  They  now  are  aware  of  what 
is  happening  and  likewise  know  that  it  need 
not  happen,  that  it  can  be  changed,  and 
must  be  changed. 

The  major  revolutionary  situation  develop- 
ing in  my  mind,  is  the  key  issue  of  our 
times. 

The  question  we  must  ask  is:  what  are 
we  going  to  do  about  it?  Pace  it,  or  Ignore 
it  as  long  as  we  can?  Accept  it,  or  fantasize 
it?  Act  voluntarily  to  change  the  status  quo 
while  we  still  retain  that  option,  or  blindly 
wait  until  we  are  Jolted  by  burning  cities 
and  escalating  violence,  born  of  desperation? 

Simply  stated,  the  philosophical  basis  for 
the  dollar  gap — individual  difference  and  su- 
periority— is  no  longer  valid.  In  past  times 
the  difference  between  the  economically  de- 
prived person  and  the  affluent  ("serf"  and 
"lord")  was  refiected  in  the  difference  be- 
tween a  hut  and  a  castle — but  not  the  dif- 
ference today  that  Is  the  intolerable  one  of 
that  between  a  $2,000.00  and  $200,000.00  an- 
nual Income — with  all  the  differences  be- 
tween deprivation  and  luxury  which  such 
Income  entails. 

Not  when  each  individual  is  fundamentally 
no  more  or  less  human  than  his  neighbor. 

Not  when  each  is  presumably  born  free 
and  equal,  with  the  same  opporttmlty  of 
sharing  In  the  bounties  of  the  richest  nation 
that  ever  existed. 

Not  when  each  knows — despite  all  the 
rhetoric  of  equality — under  the  law — that 
in  attaining  and  measuring  success,  prestige 
and  the  value  of  human  life — we  employ  two 
sets  of  standards,  two  sets  or  rules  of  con- 
duct, and  two  sets  of  laws — one  for  the  rich 
and  powerful,  the  other  for  the  poor  and 
weak. 

Now  let  me  make  two  things  "perfectly 
clear,"  to  borrow  a  phrase. 

The  first  is:  /  am  not  talking  about  blacks. 
but  about  all  the  poor  people  in  our  land, 
white,  brown,  yellow  and  red.  In  fact,  of 
forty  million  poor  people  in  America,  the 
majority  are  not  black. 

The  second  point  Is:  I  am  not  talking 
about  Watergate,  about  upper-class  Immoral- 
ity and  criminality.  The  poor  people  find 
such  power  games  fascinating  but  remote, 
like  the  unattainable  high  life  style  of  a 
1933  Hollywood  film  extravaganza,  which 
made  them  drool  with  envy  over  the  lavish 
corruption  they  could  only  dream  about, 
while  half  starving.  I  am  talking  about  what 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Hugo  Black  referred 
to  when  he  said  "There  can  be  no  equal 
Justice  where  the  kind  of  trial  a  man  gets  de- 
pends on  the  amount  of  money  he  has." 

Most  of  the  lawlessness  we  see  as  lawyere, 
bears  a  direct  relationship  to  the  urban  prob- 
lems of  poverty,  unemployment,  welfare,  cost 
of  living,  miserable  schools  and  blighted 
housing  which  Inevitably  result  in  broken 
families,  drugs  and  violence. 


In  a  materialistic  society  such  as  ours,  pres- 
ervation hinges  on  those  who  have  a  stake 
in  it.  In  previous  civilizations,  those  who 
derived  nothing  from  this  world  fully  be- 
lieved they  would  get  their  Just  rewards  in 
the  next.  Today,  the  poor  feel  that  If  they 
don't  get  it  now,  the  loss  Is  irretrievable. 
Moreover,  we  do  not  let  them  forget  the 
luxuries  and  affluence  they  have  failed  to 
acquire.  They  are  constantly  tempted  by  their 
television  screen  with  goods  and  services  that 
must  be  possessed,  and  subtly  for  their  in- 
ability to  acquire  them.  They  are  verbally 
harrassed.  degraded  and  unfairly  character- 
ized as  costly,  unproductive,  inadequate  and 
troublesome  members  of  society  who  cannot 
cope.  The  hopeless  frustrations  that  follow 
produce  aggressive  conduct  and  violent  be- 
havior. At  that  point,  we  call  for  law  and 
order. 

As  lawyers,  we  must  acknowledge  that  law 
and  order  are  currently  in  serioxis  Jeopardy. 
In  our  parochial  world  of  precedents,  logical 
argument  and  respect  for  established  rules, 
it  is  difficult  to  fathom  that  such  civilized 
standards  are  complecely  alien  to  millions 
of  Americans.  The  poor  have  borrowed  from 
the  establishment  only  one  universally  re- 
spected rule:  Don't  Get  Caught.  Anything 
goes  that  you  can  get  away  with.  Better  to  be 
shrewd,  selfish  and  rich  than  honest,  unsel- 
fish and  poor.  That  the  meek  shall  inherit 
the  earth  is  OK  for  Sunday  morning,  but  for 
the  rest  of  the  week  it  is  the  powerful  and 
ruthless.  That,  my  colleagues,  is  the  prevail- 
ing view. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  in  the  midst  of  de- 
grading poverty  and  cynicism,  the  most  recog- 
nized law  Is  that  of  the  Jungle? 

I.  for  one,  am  extremely  skeptical  of  cur- 
rent statistics  tending  to  show  that  crime  is 
decreasing.  Law  enforcement  agencies  under- 
estimate the  amount  of  crime,  because  their 
figures  are  based  solely  on  crimes  reported  to 
police.  The  Eisenhower  Commission,  several 
years  ago,  indicated  that  violent  crime,  ex- 
cept murder,  might  be  twice  that  stated  by 
the  P'BI.  Many  citizens  fall  to  report  crimes 
because  they  either  distrust  the  police  or  dis- 
count their  ability  to  solve  them.  Some  sim- 
ply do  not  know  how  or  where  to  report,  or 
Just  don't  care.  Some  fear  reprisals.  What- 
ever the  reason,  the  crime  rate  has  not  de- 
creased or  stabilized.  It  has,  in  fact,  alarm- 
ingly Increased. 

The  murder  rate  has  gone  up  over  25  per- 
cent in  the  past  4  years.  Rape  has  risen  by 
29  percent,  assault  and  burglary  by  25  per- 
cent, robbery  and  larcency  by  43  percent.  I'm 
not  talking  just  about  the  inner  city,  or  even 
urban  areas  generally.  I'm  talking  also  about 
crime  in  the  suburbs,  which  has  been  rising 
at  a  faster  rate  than  crime  in  the  cities:  27 
percent  overall  as  opposed  to  21  percent. 

In  '70  and  '71,  crimes  directed  against  prop- 
erty such  as  burglary,  larceny  and  auto 
theft  Increased  24  percent  in  the  suburbs  as 
against  only  10  percent  in  the  cities.  While 
the  plight  of  city  dwellers  is  more  aggra- 
vated, with  the  widening  of  the  poverty  cir- 
cle, the  suburbanite  has  begun  to  experience 
the  effect  of  violent  crime. 

Our  concepts  of  law,  and  our  free  demo- 
cratic government  based  on  law,  are  merely 
several  hundred  years  old.  Viewed  in  the 
broad  perspective  of  man's  history  on  ear:h 
a  few  hundred  years  Is  not  very  long.  Most 
of  our  past,  and  hence  most  of  our  instincts, 
especially  in  times  of  stress,  cause  us  to  strain 
against  ihe  double  leash  of  law  and  free- 
dom. Legal  restraints  and  community  mores 
are  still  unnatural  for  us;  because  man's 
nature  was  formed  In  times  of  anarchy  and 
under  various  forms  of  serfdom. 

The  question  confronting  us  is  whether 
this  precious,  but  very  fragile  and  untested, 
system  of  law  and  freedom  can  survive  here 
in  our  country.  In  a  world  that  rejects  the 
concept  of  Individual  liberty  as  unworkable. 

The  question  is  whether  we  truly  believe 
in  that  Inscription  on  the  Department  of 
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Justice  Building  in  Washington:  "Liberty  l3 
maintained  In  the  secxirity  of  Justice." 

And  the  question  that  you  and  I  face,  par- 
ticularly as  lawyers,  la  what  we  can  and 
should  do  about  trying  to  help  save  it. 

The  law  has  its  roots  in  scholarship  and 
the  practice  of  law  its  roots  in  the  practical 
application  of  that  scholarship.  Some  of  us 
have  sought  to  think  of  scholarship  and  the 
scholarly  approach  to  problem-solving  as 
techniques  reesrved  for  an  elite.  Scholarship 
must  not,  however,  be  clothed  in  isolation- 
ism. We  must  make  its  garments  appropriate 
in  size  and  conformation  for  every  citizen 
In  this  commimity. 

The  application  of  scholarship  has  for  us  a 
rudimentary  Importance  in  that  we  must  see 
ourselves  as  living  In  a  huge  classroom  where 
teaching  and  learning  are  a  part  of  the  con- 
tinuum of  energy  flow  for  our  other  basic 
living  experiences.  In  concrete  and  practical 
terms  this  means  we  must  accept  the  full 
responsibility  for  teaching,  coim.sellng  and 
providing  an  optimum  learning  atmosphere 
for  our  colleagues  at  the  bar  as  well  as  for 
citizens  at  large.  To  do  this  we  must  emerge 
from  our  lofty  perches  of  self-adulation 
and  become  a  part  of  the  real  stream  of  life 
In  the  streets  and  In  the  bush. 

One  scriptural  reference  indicates  that  "In 
the  last  days  knowledge  shall  be  Increased 
and  many  shall  run  to  and  fro."  The  first 
part  of  this  prophecy  Indicates  a  useful 
process  and  the  latter  the  possibility  of  chaos. 
It  is  our  responsblUty  to  be  In  the  fore- 
ground of  the  process  which  organizes  and 
disseminates  truth.  Truth  is  essential  to  the 
development  of  knowledge  since  to  have 
knowledge  one  must  believe  a  transmitted 
truth. 

Our  disciplinary  and  educational  commit- 
tees should  expand  their  functions  to  insure 
that  the  atmosphere  within  which  this  tran- 
sition can  occur  is  available  to  all  our  mem- 
bership. Further,  we  should  use  our  expertise 
and  scholarship  to  promote  emulation  from 
the  grass  roots  level  of  the  community. 

To  these  ends  my  term  of  administration 
Is  steadfastly  dedicated. 

We  have  many  functioning  committees 
that  are  "people-oriented" — and  I  want  to  see 
them  strengthened  and  expanded. 

I  would  like  to  see  greater  involvement  la 
our  Lawyer  Referral  Service. 

I  would  like  to  see  more  of  our  members 
active  in  Legal  Services  to  the  Indigent. 

I  would  like  to  see  an  upgraded  priority 
for  our  Equal  Justice  Under  the  Law 
Committee. 

I  would  like  to  see  greater  Interest  and  par- 
ticipation on  our  Urban  Law  Committee,  and 
our  Committee  on  Prepaid  Legal  Services. 

1  believe  it  Is  our  duty,  as  members  of  the 
bar  and  responsible  citizens,  to  help  protect, 
and  to  achieve,  rights  for  the  poor.  Includ- 
ing welfare  recipients  and  Indigents  accused 
of  crime,  as  well  as  the  rights  of  consum- 
ers, minorities,  women,  and  the  Incarcerated. 

National  figures  show  an  average  of  one 
lawyer  for  every  637  of  the  population  as  a 
whole. 

But  they  show  only  one  black  lawyer  for 
every  23,000  blacks,  in  ten  Southern  states, 
and  only  one  Chlcano  lawyer  for  every  9,000 
Chlcanos  in  states  like  California.  Therefore, 
the  WASP  American  of  some  means  has  at 
least  ten  times  more  opportunity  of  getting 
quality  legal  counsel  than  the  minority  poor 
American  citizen  who  must  face  exhausting 
entanglements  with  the  law  over  schooling. 
Juvenile  Justice,  public  housing,  welfare, 
crime  and  police  indifference.  As  we  all  know, 
the  poor  have  the  most  legal  problems.  Fast- 
talking  salesmen  take  advantage  of  them. 
Landlords  harass  them.  Husbands,  wives  and 
children  get  hooked  on  drugs.  Teenagers  get 
into  trouble.  Legal  problems  are  constantly 
arising  with  social  security,  the  military  and 
governmental  agencies. 

The  Constitution  promises  equal  Justice  for 
all.  I  think  it  Is  our  responsibility  as  law- 


yers to  see  that  It  is  provided — WITH  fee 
wherever  possible,  and,  where  not,  without 
It.  Free  legal  aid  for  those  who  can't  afford 
It  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  our  legal  system. 

With  federally  supported  legal  services 
being  curtailed  because  of  reduced  budgets, 
however,  there  are  many  cases  that  can't  Just 
be  left  to  Legal  Aid.  The  elderly  person  dis- 
possessed. The  young  boy  mistakenly  accused 
of  committing  a  crime,  facing  Jail  confine- 
ment with  hardened  criminals.  The  old 
woman  denied  social  security  because  she 
can't  prove  her  age.i  Such  calls  for  Justice 
must  never  go  unan^^ered. 

Our  "people-oriented"  committees  mvjst 
also  work  to  expand  the  law  schools'  capacity 
to  teach  the  growing  numbers  who  want  to 
study  law.  By  the  most  recent  year's  figures, 
almost  140,000  students  applied  to  law 
schools  that  could  handle  only  28,000.  It  Is 
predicted  that  law  schools  in  1980  will  be 
turning  away  200,000  applicants  per  year. 
Considering  the  desperate  need  for  lawyers. 
It  Is  our  responsibility,  as  I  see  it,  to  work 
for  increasing  the  supply  to  meet  the 
demand. 

Along  with  the  need  for  greater  participa- 
tion in  the  community  by  The  Bar  Associa- 
tion, I  see  also  the  need  for  greater  disclosure 
to  the  community  of  Bar  Association 
activities. 

I  think  the  time  is  past  for  us  to  meet 
In  strict  privacy  to  discuss  matters  which 
concern  our  relationship  with  the  total  pub- 
lic except  matters  concerning  grievances  and 
ethics  which  should  be  pxibllc  only  after  In- 
vestigation, if  appropriate. 

I  think  we  must  start  letting  the  press  In 
on  what  we're  doing  in  executive  council 
and  committee,  as  is  done  In  other  major 
cities — not  with  releases  to  the  press  after- 
wards, but  with  invitations  in  advance  to  the 
press.  Why  should  we  not  open  up  our  meet- 
ings? What  can  we  hope  to  gain  from  keepita 
them  closed?  As  matters  stand  now  we  seem 
to  make  the  headlines  only  when  a  few 
alleged  bad  actors  get  top  billing  for  some 
alleged  questionable  performances. 

If  the  people  don't  know  the  facts,  they 
propagate  myths  about  us.  They  see  yxB  as 
the  foundation  of  the  Establishment,  all 
right — and  think  of  our  Ideas  as  solid  con- 
crete relics  handed  down  from  the  19th  and 
18th  centuries. 

Let's  get  some  good  publicity  for  a  change, 
and  a  new  image  of  the  Bar  Association  as  a 
constructive  force  in  the  conununlty,  and  of 
the  lawyer  as  a  useful  citizen. 

It  is  time  for  us  not  only  to  confront 
Issues,  but  also  to  let  the  public  know  It. 
We  can  be  proud  of  the  work  we  do,  In  ovir 
executive  council,  and  In  the  committees — 
especially  the  ones  I've  mentioned. 

It  Is  time  to  get  rid  of  the  Image  of  the 
lawyer  as  a  slick  operator  In  the  same  class 
with  the  used  car  salesman. 

It  Is  time,  also,  to  sweep  out  the  public's 
picture  of  us  as  fuddy-duddies  living  in  the 
past.  We  must  move  Into  the  present  and  the 
futxire.  We  must  appear  more  frequently  In 
the  mainstream  of  public  life  Instead  of  the 
backwaters.  We  are  a  part  of  the  continuing 
process  that  Is  the  Law. 

These,  then,  are  my  plans  for  the  Bar 
Association: 

1.  to  exert  all  possible  effort  to  see  that 
everyone,  regardless  of  rank,  receives  the  full 
protection  and  support  of  the  law; 

2.  to  maintain  our  liberty  In  the  security 
of  Justice; 

3.  to  work  toward  expanding  the  capacity 
of  our  law  schools; 

4.  to  open  up  the  activities  of  the  Bar 
A.ssociatlon  and  thus  Improve  our  image. 

In  concUiston,  I  note  that  we  are  approach- 
ing the  200th  birthday  of  our  nation.  We  are 
the  nation  living  under  the  world's  oldest 
written  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights.  I 
would  like  to  support  the  recommendation 
that,  In  celebration  of  the  event,  every  Ameri- 


can be  given  the  opportunity  to  sign  and 
ratify  these  historic  documents — Just  as  the 
Pounding  Fathers  signed  in  1776 — and  pledge, 
as  they  did,  to  defend  them  with  their  lives 
and  sacred  honor.  I  suggest  that  the  cam- 
paign begin  here — and  now — and,  Lord,  let  It 
begin  with  us! 


COMMITTEE  REPORT  ON  S.  1081, 
THE  "FEDERAL  LANDS  RIGHT-OF- 
WAY  ACT  OF  1973" 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Interior  £ind  Insular  AfiFairs 
Committee  Report  on  S.  1081,  the  Fed- 
eral Lands  Right-of-Way  Act  of  1973  was 
filed  with  the  Senate  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

The  purpose  of  tliis  very  important 
measure  is  to  establish  a  comprehensive 
national  policy  and  procedui-e  for  the 
granting  of  rights-of-way  across  the 
Federal  lands  for  those  transportation 
and  transmission  purposes  which  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  act. 

Federal  legislation  on  right-of-way 
authority  is  needed  because  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the  pro- 
posed trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline  has  cast 
a  cloud  of  uncertainty  over  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior's  legal  authority  to 
grant  rights-of-way  for  oil  and  gas  pipe- 
lines, water  lines,  electrical  transmission 
hnes,  communication  facilities,  roads, 
and  other  necessary  transportation  fa- 
cilities across  public  and  Federal  lands. 

The  full  reach  and  efifect  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court's  decision  in  the  case  of  the 
Wilderness  Society  et  al.  against  Secre- 
tary Morton  is  not  entirely  known.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  many  of  the  existing 
Federal  rights-of-way  statutes  which 
have  specific  width  limitations  are  no 
longer  adequate.  Rights-of-way  granted 
in  the  past  for  many  different  purposes 
may  now,  in  whole  or  in  part,  be  illegal 
in  view  of  the  court's  decision.  In  addi- 
tion, the  court's  ruling  means  that  with 
respect  to  proposals  for  large  oil  and  gas 
pipelines,  the  Secretary  and  the  heads 
of  other  Federal  agencies  with  land  man- 
agement responsibilities  do  not  now  have 
the  legal  authority  to  issue  rights-of- 
way  of  sufficient  width  to  allow  needed 
new  transportation  facilities  to  be 
developed. 

This  means  that  at  a  time  when  the 
Nation  is  experiencing  critical  shortages 
of  gasoline,  diesel,  heating  oil,  and  natu- 
ral gas  there  is  no  Federal  statute  which 
will  permit  the  issuance  of  right-of-way 
permits  across  Federal  lands  for  large  oil 
and  gas  pipelines.  This  is  a  situation 
which  must  be  corrected. 

Under  S.  1081  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  other  agency  heads  would  be 
granted  the  authority  to  issue  rights-of- 
way  for  the  proposed  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line as  well  as  for  other  needed  oil  and 
gas  pipelines  which  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  act, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  May  9,  1973,  statement  by 
the  AFL-CIO  executive  council  in  sup- 
port of  S.  1081  and  an  early  solution  to 
the  legal  technicality  which  is  holding 
up  the  grant  of  a  right-of-way  for  the 
proposed  trans-Alaska  pipeline  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr,  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
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consent  that  the  following  provisions 
from  S.  1081  and  the  committee  report 
on  this  measure  be  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
ord: 

First.  Section  114  of  S.  1081  and  pages 
25-28  of  the  committee  report; 

Second.  Title  H  of  S.  1081  and  pages 
18-25  of  the  committee  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  ExECtrrrvE 
CouNcu.  d)N  Alaska  Pifeune 

Washington,  D.C, 

May  9. 1973. 

It  Is  tragic  that  while  the  United  States 
Is  facing  an  energy  crisis,  including  short- 
ages of  petroleum  products,  one  of  the 
largest  reserves  of  petroleum — Alaska's  North 
Slope — remains  undeveloped. 

At  a  time  when  the  UJS.  is  forced  to  In- 
creasingly rely  on  oil  Imports — with  result- 
ant loss  in  American  Jobs,  damage  to  this 
country's  balance  of  trade  and  potential 
threat  to  national  seciurlty — development  of 
Alaskan  oU  reserves  is  blocked  by  outdated 
right-of-way  requirements  and  environmen- 
tal concerns,  some  real  and  some  imagined. 

The  fastest,  most  economically  feasible 
and  most  sectire  method  of  transporting 
Alaskan  oil  to  the  burgeoning  American  mar- 
kets is  by  pipeline  to  Valdez  and  by  tanker 
to  West  Coast  ports. 

Jobs  for  American  workers  would  be  gen- 
erated not  only  In  building  the  pipeline  and 
related  plant  construction,  but  also  In  main- 
taining It  and  in  manning  the  transshijxnent 
facility  at  Valdez.  At^roxlmately  33  new 
U.S.-flag  tankers  would  be  needed  to  carry 
the  oil,  thus  stimulating  employment  in  U.S. 
shipyards  and  for  U.S.  ahipboard  workers. 

However,  the  key  to  transshipment  Is  con- 
struction of  the  Alaskan  pipeline,  and  con- 
struction ot  the  pipeline  depends  cxi  Con- 
gressional action  to  give  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  legal  authority  to  grant  the 
right-of-way. 

Congressional  action  is  also  necessary  to 
legalize  many  oil  and  gas  pipelines  !■  aU 
regions  of  the  country  which,  as  a  result  of  a 
recent  court  decision,  are  technically  Illegal. 
Unless  legal  remedy  is  provided,  these  pipe- 
lines could  be  enjoined  and  the  Jobs  of  many 
workers  endangered. 

Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  chairman  ot 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  has  spon- 
sored legislation  (8.  1081)  that  would  solre 
the  right-of-way  program  while  providing 
very  tough  environmental  safeguards  and 
stringent  liability  requirements  for  damages 
caused  by  the  pipeline.  Additionally,  the  bill 
would  insure  that  the  Alaskan  oU  reserves 
are  used  In  America's  domestic  markets.  We 
urge  immediate  enactment  of  S.  1081  to  elim- 
inate a  legal  obstacle  to  construction  of  the 
Alaskan  pipeline  which  we  wholeheartedly 
favor. 

Enactment  of  the  Jackson  bill  would  leave 
one  hurdle  to  c<Mi8truction  of  the  pipeline — 
a  court  challenge  to  the  environmental  im- 
pact study  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Interior  in  accordance  with  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act.  This  question  now 
properly  reverts  to  the  courts  where  a  deci- 
sion should  be  rendered  without  delay. 

Various  routes  through  Canada  to  the  Mid- 
west have  been  proposed  as  alternatives  to 
the  Alaskan  pipeline.  But  this  Is  not  an 
"either  .  .  .  or"  question — both  an  Alaskan 
and  a  Canadian  route  wUl  be  needed.  But  a 
Canadian  route  is  considered  by  experts  to  be 
at  least  10  years  away  from  construction, 
and  time  is  of  the  essence.  We  believe  a  study 
of  a  Canadian  route  has  merit,  because  the 
resources  in  the  Alaskan  and  Canadian  Arctic 
will  eventually  require  two  or  more  pipelines. 

Therefore,  we  support  the  provision  In 
8. 1081  that  establishes  proper  procedures  for 
negotiations  with  the  Canadian  government 


leading  to  construction  of  a  second,  later 
route. 

We  recognize  that  full  development  of 
Alaskan  oil  reserves  wiU  not  solve  America's 
larger  energy  crisis.  The  future  stability  of 
this  country's  economy  requires  Immediate 
measures  to  insure  America's  self-sufficiency 
in  all  forms  of  energy. 

To  meet  this  long-range  need,  we  support 
S.  1283,  Introduced  by  Senator  Jackson  and 
27  other  Senators,  that  would  mobilize  the 
nation's  scientific  and  technological  resources 
for  a  lO-year,  $20  billion  crash  program  to 
develop  alternative  energy  sources. 

If  America  does  not  solve  Its  Immediate 
and  long-range  energy  needs,  this  country 
will  be  forced  to  depend  largely  on  foreign 
sources  with  political,  economic  and  national 
security  hazards. 

Without  sufficient  energy  resources  Amer- 
ica will  not  be  able  to  meet  its  economic  and 
social  goals,  but  If  the  Congress  acts  now  It 
can  assure  Americans  both  a  better  environ- 
ment and  a  better  life  for  everyone. 

UMXTATIOMS  ON  EXPORT  OF  NORTH  SLOPE  CRUDE 

Sec.  114.  (a)  Any  crude  oil  produced  from 
the  geographical  area  in  which  the  President 
is  authorized  to  establish  special  national  de- 
fense withdrawals  by  section  10(b)  of  the 
Alaska  Statehood  Act  (Act  of  July  7,  1958; 
72  Stat.  339)  shall.be  subject  to  all  of  the 
limitations  and  licensing  requirements  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1969  (Act  of 
December  30.  1969;  83  Stat.  841)  and.  In  addi- 
tion, before  any  crude  oil  subject  to  this  sec- 
tion may  be  exported  under  the  limitations 
and  licensing  requirements  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969  the  President 
must  make  and  publish  an  express  finding 
that  such  exports  are  in  the  national  inter- 
est and  are  in  accord  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969. 

(b)  Any  violation  of  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  the  penalty  and  enforcement  pro- 
visions of  sections  6  and  7  of  the  Expert  Ad- 
mlninstration  Act  of  1969. 

2.  EXPORTS  or  ALASKAN  OH. 

The  question  of  possible  exports  of  crude 
oil  produced  on  Alaska's  North  Slope  has 
been  raised  repeatedly  before  this  Committee 
and  elsewhere  in  connection  with  considera- 
tion of  alternative  pipeline  routes  for  that 
oil.  Some  have  contended  that,  despite  the 
national  deficiency  in  crude  oU  supply,  the 
oil  companies  with  major  reserve  Interests  on 
the  North  Slope  chose  the  Trans-Alaska  al- 
ternative in  order  to  be  In  a  position  to  ex- 
port a  significant  fraction  of  its  through-put 
to  Japan. 

Despite  strong  denials  by  spokesmen  for 
the  companies  and  the  National  Administra- 
tion, these  allegations  have  not  been  totally 
Implausible.  Their  most  important  founda- 
tion has  been  the  possibility  of  a  crude  oil 
surplus  on  the  West  Coast.  The  throughput 
schedules  announced  for  the  Trans-Alaska 
pipeline  in  1969  and  1970  considerably  ex- 
ceeded the  anticipated  domestic  supply  de- 
ficiency In  P.A.D.  District  V  (the  West  Coast) 
for  several  years  after  the  pipeline's  comple- 
tion date.  Notwithstanding  this  expected 
crude  oil  surplus  on  the  West  Coast,  the 
owner  companies  indicated  no  clear  plans  for 
shipping  Alaska  oU  to  other  United  States 
markets. 

With  the  prolonged  delays  in  authorization 
of  a  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  right-of-way,  and 
the  repeated  slippage  of  the  expected  com- 
pletion date,  however,  projected  West  Coast 
oU  demand  In  the  early  years  of  pipeline  oper- 
ation has  greatly  increased;  at  the  same  time, 
projected  onshore  production  In  California 
has  declined.  Current  estimates  by  both  the 
Interior  Department  and  Industry  groups 
now  Indicate  that  demand  in  P.A.D.  District 
V  would  substantially  exceed  domestic  pro- 
duction In  the  District,  even  including  North 
Slope  production. 

These  recent  projections  trom  government 


and  Industry  sources  do  not  completely  dis- 
miss the  possibility  of  crude  oil  surpluses  on 
the  West  Coast  after  the  pipeline  is  com- 
pleted, however,  because  these  projections  as- 
sume that  no  major  reserve  additions  will 
occur  in  the  region.  Areas  in  which  there 
could  be  significant  reserve  additions  include 
the  Gulf  of  Alaska.  Lower  Cook  Inlet  and 
Santa  Barbara  Channel  provinces,  where  ma- 
jor new  lease  sales  are  scheduled  or  are  under 
acti\e  considerRtion. 

Public  suspicions  that  experts  were  to  be 
a  Bigniacant  function  for  the  Trans-Alaska 
pipeline  have  been  rekindled  from  time  to 
time  by  a  number  of  circumstantial  indica- 
tions. Premier  Sato  suggested  in  a  1971  in- 
terview in  Anchorage  that  Japan  was  look- 
ing forward  to  receiving  crude  oil  by  way  of 
the  ptpeUne;  a  consortium  of  Japanese  com- 
panies obtained  a  part  interest  In  some  (as 
yet  unproved)  North  Slope  leases;  and  Phil- 
lips Petroleum  Co.  proposed  to  the  Cabinet 
Task  Force  an  Oil  Import  Control  that  bar- 
rel-for-barrel  Import  quotas  be  granted  to 
producers  who  exported  crude  oil  from  the 
United  States. 

The  Import-for-export  proposal  envi- 
sioned a  crude  oU  excess  in  one  part  of  the 
United  States,  presumably  the  West  Coast, 
in  the  context  ot  a  general  national  defi- 
ciency, and  was  aimed  at  reducing  transpor- 
tation costs.  Alaska  crude  oil  could  be  sold 
In  Japan,  for  example,  offsetting  Caribbean 
or  Middle  Eastern  Imports  to  the  East  Coast. 
Not  only  would  the  total  tanker  distance  be 
less  than  an  Alaska-East  Coast  route,  but 
the  shippers  could  reduce  costs  further  by 
using  tankers  of  foreign  registry,  rather  than 
the  domestic  vessels  required  in  the  United 
States  coastal  trade.  The  importance  of  this 
proposal  was  probably  exaggerated  at  the 
time,  however.  Phillips  did  not  (and  does 
not)  control  significant  North  Slope  reserves. 
The  proposal  was  not  pressed  nor  endorsed 
by  the  companies  that  did  have  such  re- 
serves, and  it  was  never  seriously  entertained 
by  the  Task  Force. 

Price  relationships  argued  strongly  In  the 
past  against  the  existence  of  plans  to  export 
Alaskan  crude  oil.  Because  of  United  States 
quota  restrictions  on  oil  imports,  the  prices 
of  crude  oil  on  the  West  Coast  of  the  United 
States  were  until  1972  about  $1.60  higher 
than  landed  costs  of  comparable  Middle 
Eastern  crudes  in  Japan,  and  U.S.  Midwest- 
ern prices  were  on  the  order  of  two  dollars 
higher.  If  these  differentials  continued,  there 
would  be  little  Incentive  to  export  Alaskan 
oil  without  the  import-for-export  allowance; 
it  would  clearly  be  worth  while  to  transship 
any  oil  surplus  in  District  V  to  the  Gulf  or 
East  Coasts  or  even  to  the  Midwest,  rather 
than  to  export  It. 

Alternatives  considered  by  the  companies 
(but  not  actively  prosecuted)  for  getting 
North  Slope  oil  to  Midwestern  or  Eastern 
U.S.  markets  included  a  tanker  route  around 
the  Horn;  a  pipeline  across  Panama  linking 
two  tanker  segments;  reversing  the  direction 
of  Uie  Fotir  Comers  pipeline  in  order  to  carry 
crude  cU  from  Southern  California  to  Texas 
and  thence  to  the  Midwest;  reversing  the  di- 
rection of  the  Transmountaln  Pipeline  be- 
tween Alberta  and  Puget  Sound,  then  using 
the  Interprovinclal  Pipeline  to  deliver  crude 
oil  to  the  Midwest;  and  construction  of  a  ne'* 
pipeline  from  Puget  Soimd  to  the  Midwest 
along  the  Burlington  Northern  or  Milwau- 
ke«  Railroad  right-of-way. 

Although  the  prospect  of  significant  exude 
oU  suriduses  on  the  West  Co<kst  of  the  United 
States  in  the  late  1970's  and  early  1980's  have 
diminished  somewhat  (but  not  completely), 
the  rising  world  prices  of  oil  and  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar  have  Increased  the  com- 
parative attractiveness  of  export  markets.  If 
crude  oil  prices  in  both  markets  (Japan  and 
Southern  California)  are  determined  in  the 
future  by  transportation  costs  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  so  that  landed  prices  per  barrel  in 
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Japan  remain  25  to  60  cents  lower  than  In 
California,  this  differential  plus  the  21-cent 
license  lee  announced  In  April  1973  (when 
the  quota  restrictions  were  removed)  would 
seemingly  more  than  offset  the  transporta- 
tion cost  advantage  of  shipping  Alaska  oil  to 
Japan.  But  If  the  paist  two  years'  trends  In 
exchange  rates  and  world  oii  prices  were  to 
continue,  North  Slope  oil  would  be  market- 
able In  Japan  at  considerably  higher  prices 
than  on  the  West  Coast  of  the  United  States 
by  the  time  a  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  could 
be  on  stream. 

Three  companies  control  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  the  proved  reserves  of  the  Pri'dhoe 
Bay  field,  the  largest  In  North  America.  This 
field,  whose  production  will  dominate  West 
Coast  oil  supplies  will  be  developed  and  pro- 
duced as  a  single  unit  pursuaiit  to  state  con- 
servation law.  The  same  companies  will  also 
own  82  percent  of  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline, 
which  Is  organized  as  an  undivided  Interest 
Joint  venture.  West  Coast  crude  oil  prices, 
the  companies'  profits  and  the  state's  reve- 
nues, and  fuel  prices  for  West  Coa-st  con- 
sumers, wUl  all  be  affected  powerfully  by  the 
amount  of  oil  that  the  coinpanles  and  the 
state  permit  to  be  delivered  to  District  V 
markets.  There  is  no  assurance  that  all  the 
oil  which  Is  "surplus"  to  the  West  Coast  (and 
thereby  "available  for  export")  In  the  com- 
panies' eyes  will  be  truly  in  excess  from  the 
standpoint  of  consiuners,  national  security 
or  national  economic  efficiency. 

Because  of  uncertainty  regarding  the  vol- 
ume of  District  V  crude  oil  production  and 
the  imponderable  but  almost  surely  enhanced 
commercial  attractiveness  of  oil  exports  to 
Japan  in  future  years,  the  Committee  is  of 
the  view  that  even  though  It  has  had  re- 
peated assurances  front  the  oil  companies 
and  the  Administration  that  the  former 
"have  no  Intention"  to  export  crude  oil  pro- 
duced on  Alaska's  North  Slope,  there  should 
nevertheless,  be  a  statutory  check  upon  such 
exports. 

Section  114  of  the  Act  expresses  the  Com- 
mittee's concern  that  the  companies  that 
control  the  North  Slope  oil  reserves  might 
decide,  on  the  basis  of  private  commercial 
advantage,  to  make  export  sales  or  exchanges 
that  result  In  net  reduction  of  crude  oil  sup- 
plies available  to  the  United  States,  or  an 
Increased  dependence  of  the  United  States 
upon  insecure  foreign  supplies. 

The  Committee  did  not  believe  that  a 
categorical  prohibition  of  oil  exports  would 
be  wise,  however.  There  might  well  be  a 
situation  In  which  export -for-import  ar- 
rangements would  be  of  benefit  to  both  the 
United  States  and  Its  trading  partners.  For 
example,  the  export  to  Japan  of  Alaskan 
crude  oil  svirplus  to  west  coast  needs  In  ex- 
change for  Latin  American  or  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere crude  (which  would  otherwise  have 
been  transported  to  Japan)  for  the  Northeast 
could,  under  some  circumstances,  be  a  better 
arrangement  to  bring  the  Northeast  region 
additional  crude  oil  supplies  than  either 
transcontinental  pipelines  or  a  tanker  route 
around  the  Horn.  A  total  prohibition  might, 
in  addition,  encourage  other  countries  to 
restrict  exports  to  the  United  States,  or 
cripple  efforts  to  provide  cooperation  or  shar- 
ing of  restricted  supplies  among  consuming 
countries. 

Section  114  provides  that  any  export  ar- 
rangement be  critically  examined  in  light  of 
the  national  Interest  to  assure  that  a  few 
pennies  per  barrel  in  private  transportation 
expenses  are  not  saved  only  at  a  grea*  cost 
to  the  total  security  of  national  energy  sup- 
plies. Issues  that  might  be  scrutinized  in  any 
such  examination  Include  whether  any  ex- 
port at  all  Is  In  the  national  Interest,  the 
diiratlon  of  the  export  contract,  the  Interna- 
tional consequences  of  diverting  such  ex- 
ports to  domestic  use  in  an  emergency,  the 
availability  of  transport  capacity  to  do  so, 
and  the  net  impact  of  any  sale  or  exchange 
ttpon  the  United  States  balance  of  payments. 


The  provisions  of  the  Section  effectively 
place  the  burden  upon  an  applicant  for  an 
export  license  to  demonstrate  that  exports 
of  North  Slope  crude  oil  are  Indeed  in  the 
national  Interest,  and  by  requiring  an  ex- 
press Presidential  finding,  compel  an  exam- 
ination of  that  Interest  at  the  highest  levels. 


■HTLE  II— PIPELINES  FOR  ALASKA  NORTH 
SLOPE  OIL  AND  OAS    * 
Sec.  201.   (a)   The  Congress  hereby  finds — 

(1)  That  facilitating  the  early  delivery  of 
the  oil  and  gas  available  on  Alaska's  Nortli 
Slope  to  domestic  markets  is  in  the  national 
Interest. 

(2)  That  full  development  and  delivery  of 
Alaska's  proved  and  potential  oil  and  gas  may 
best  be  attained  by  utilizing  both  maritime 
and  overland  tr.ansportation  systems. 

(3)  That  while  a  specific  proposal  for  the 
transportation  of  Alaska's  North  Slope  crude 
oil  over  a  route  that  does  not  traverse  any 
foreign  country  is  at  an  advanced  stage,  and 
proposals  for  tran.sportation  of  North  Slope 
natural  gas  are  currently  being  prepared,  it 
is  nevertheless  in  the  long  term  national  In- 
terest to  initiate  early  negotiations  with  the 
Canadian  Government  to  determine  the  fea- 
sibility of  tran.<?porting  North  Slope  crude  oil 
on  an  overland  route  across  Canadian  terri- 
tory. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  It  Is  the 
purpose  of  this  title  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  initiate  negotiations  with 
the  appropriate  officials  of  the  Government  of 
Canada  for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  sec- 
tions 202  through  204. 

Sec.  202.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  authorized  and  requested,  utilizing 
the  services  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  enter  Into  negotiations  with 
the  appropriate  officials  of  the  Government 
of  Canada  to  ascertain — 

(a)  the  willingness  of  the  Government  of 
Canada  to  permit  the  construction  of  pipe- 
lines or  other  transportation  systems  across 
Canadian  territory  for  the  transport  of  nat- 
ural gas  and  oil  from  Alaska's  North  Slope 
to  markets  In  the  United  States; 

(b)  the  need  for  Intergovernmental  under- 
standings, agreements,  or  treaties  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  Governments  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  and  any  party  or 
parties  Involved  with  the  construction,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  pipelines  or 
other  transportation  systems  for  the  trans- 
port of  such  natural  gas  or  oil: 

(c)  the  desirability  of  undertaking  joint 
studies  and  investigations  designed  to  insure 
protection  of  the  environment,  reduce  legal 
and  regulatory  uncertainty,  and  Insure  that 
the  respective  energy  requirements  of  the 
people  of  Canada  and  of  the  United  States 
are  adequately  met;  and 

(d)  the  quantity  of  such  oil  and  natiu'al 
gas  from  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  for  which 
the  Government  of  Canada  would  guarantee 
transit. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  If  the  President,  on  the  basis 
of  the  negotiations  authorized  and  requested 
in  section  202,  determines — 

( 1 )  that  the  Canadian  Government  Is  will- 
ing to  entertain  an  application  or  applica- 
tions leading  to  development  of  a  transporta- 
tion system  for  the  movement  of  Alaska  crude 
oil  to  markets  in  the  United  States;  and 

(2)  that  no  technically  competent  and  fi- 
nancially responsible  private  entity  or  en- 
titles have  made  and  are  actively  pursuing 
such  an  application  with  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment; 

the  President  Is  authorized  and  requested 
to  direct  the  appropriate  Federal  depart- 
nents  and  agencies  to  initiate  and  under- 
take, or  to  collaborate  with  appropriate  Can- 
adian governmental  agencies  and  responsible 
private  entitles  In  such  studies,  negotiations, 
engineering  design,  and  consultations  as  are 
necessary  to  the  preparation  of  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Canadian  Government  and  to 
enter  into  specific  negotiations  concerning 


the  authorization  of  construction,  certlfca- 
tlon,  and  regulation  of  such  a  transportation 
system. 

Sec.  204.  The  Secretary  shall,  within  one 
year  of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  report 
to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  House  and  Senate  regarding 
the  actions  taken  and  progress  achieved  un- 
der this  title,  together  with  his  recommenda- 
tions for  further  action. 

Sec.  205.  This  title  shall  not  be  construed 
to  reflect  a  determination  of  the  Congress  re- 
garding the  relative  merits  of  alternative 
transportation  systems  for  North  Slope  crude 
oil  or  regarding  the  merits  or  legality  of  a 
grant  by  the  Secretary  of  a  right-of-way  to 
construct  a  crude  oil  pipeline  within  Alaska 
from  the  vicinity  of  Prudhoe  Bay  "to  Valdez, 
nor  to  prohibit  such  a  grant,  nor  to  require 
that  the  Secretary  In  the  execution  of  any  of 
his  statutory  duties  await  the  results  of  the 
negotiations  with  the  Canadian  Government 
provided  for  in  tliis  title  before  making  such 
a  giant. 

Sec.  £06.  Such  funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  as  are  necessary  to  Im- 
plement the  provisions  of  this  title. 


III.  Major  Issues 

1.     ALTERNATIVE     TRANSPORTATION     ROUTES     FOR 
ALASKA  NORTH  SLOPE  PETROLEUM 

In  hearings  before  this  Committee  on  S. 
1081  and  other  pending  bills  no  witness  seri- 
ously proposed  that  it  would  be  In  the  na- 
tional interest  to  postpone  the  development 
of  Alaska  Arctic  oil  and  gas  Indefinitely.  The 
relative  lack  of  controversy  over  this  Issue 
Is  In  contrast  to  previous  hearings  before  this 
and  other  committees,  and  reflects  rapidly 
changing  public  perceptions  of  the  nation's 
energy  needs. 

i'here  Is  now  an  obvious  and  growing  de- 
ficiency In  domestic  production  of  crude  oil 
and  natural  gas,  leading  to  a  rapidly  In- 
creasing dependence  upon  insecure  Eastern 
Hemisphere  Imports.  Moreover,  the  prices  of 
Imported  oil  make  it  no  longer  the  bargain 
It  appeared  several  years  ago.  With  passage 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  low  sulfur  crude 
oil  that  can  be  produced  from  the  Prudhoe 
Bay  field  has  become  significantly  more  valu- 
able. Meanwhile,  the  risk  of  environmental 
damage  from  development  of  North  Slope 
oil  and  Its  transportation  to  markets  In  the 
"Lower  48"  has  been  substantially  lessened  as 
a  result  of  the  stricter  environmental  stipu- 
lations, redundant  safety  systems,  contin- 
gency planning  and  better  engineering  Im- 
posed upon  the  proposed  Trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line. Finally,  until  passage  of  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Claims  Settlement  Act,  many  citizens 
feared — with  some  justification — that  un- 
checked commercial  development  might  leave 
the  nation  v;ithout  unspoiled  scenery,  out- 
door recreation  areas  or  wilderness  In  the 
vast  and  heretofore  remote  territory  of 
Northern  and  Central  Alaska.  This  apprehen- 
sion was  mitigated  by  the  provisions  In  the 
native  claims  settlement  act  that  at  least  80 
million  acres  of  land  in  Alaska  will  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Congress  for  Incorporation  Into 
new  wilderness  areas,  wild  and  scenic  rivers, 
national  forests,  national  parks  and  national 
wildlife  ranges. 

Although  there  now  seems  to  be  a  broad 
consensus  that  Alaska  North  Slope  oil  and 
gas  shotild  be  developed  rapidly,  there  Is  the 
route  of  Its  transportation.  Serious  consid- 
eration has  been  given  In  the  past  to  the  use 
of  Icebreaklng  oU  tankers,  submarine  barges, 
railroads  (a  proposition  recently  revived  and 
advocated  by  the  Government  of  British 
Columbia),  and  even  aircraft.  The  principal 
controversy  today,  however.  Is  between  ad- 
vocates of  (1)  a  48-lnch  oil  pipeline  to  be 
constructed  from  the  North  Slope  to  Valdez, 
Alaska,  where  the  oil  would  be  loaded  onto 
tankers  for  transportation  to  ports  on  the 
west  coast,  and  (2)  a  similar  48-lnch  pipe- 
line overland  through  Canada  to  the  vicinity 
of  Edmonton,  where  it  would  Join  with  exist- 
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lug  pipelines  (whose  throiighput  capacity 
would  have  to  be  Increased)  In  order  to  de- 
liver the  crude  oU  to  the  Midwestern  United 
States  and  possibly  to  the  Pacific  Northwest 
as  well. 

The  precise  route  of  the  so-called  Trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  has  been  set  out  In  the 
proposal  of  the  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Com- 
pany to  the  Department  of  the  Interior; 
the  route  of  the  so-called  TransCanada's 
pipeline  Is  tsjt  less  certain.  Routes  considered 
to  the  Canadian  border  are  (1)  east  along 
the  Arctic  Coast  (through  the  Arctic  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Range),  (2)  south  through 
the  Brooks  Range  and  east  along  the  south- 
ern edge  of  that  range  toward  the  bead- 
waters  of  the  Porcupine  River,  and  (3) 
south  to  the  vicinity  of  Fairbanks,  and  then 
southeast  up  the  Tanana  River.  Through 
Canada,  a  route  up  the  Mackenzie  River  has 
been  most  often  discussed,  but  an  alternative 
generally  following  the  Alaska  Highway  Is 
also  under  consideration. 

Advocates  of  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  in- 
clude the  oil  companies  with  reserves  In  the 
Prudhoe  Bay  field.  Industry  and  trade  asso- 
ciations, the  Alaska  and  National  Adminis- 
trations, and  (apparently)  most  Alaskans. 
Those  favoring  the  Canadian  alternative  In- 
clude conservation  organizations,  commer- 
cial fisherman  groups,  state  officials  and 
Members  of  Congress  from  the  Midwest,  aca- 
demicians and  Canadian  Interests. 

Apart  from  the  right-of-way  width  limita- 
tion contained  in  Section  28  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920,  the  principal  legal  Issue 
In  the  Federal  courts  has  been  whether  or 
not  the  Interior  Department,  In  evaluating 
the  Alyeska  right-of-way  application,  has 
given  sufBcient  consideration  to  its  environ- 
mental, economic  and  national  security  ef- 
fects relative  to  an  overland  pipeline  through 
Canada. 

During  the  Committee's  examination  of 
right-of-way  policy  and  proposals  for  trans- 
portation of  North  Slope  oil,  the  main  points 
of  controversy  regarding  the  competing 
transportation  systems  have  been  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  Environmental  Impact — Proponents  of 
the  Canadian  pipeline  contended  that  its 
envlronmetnal  risks  are  less  serious  than 
those  of  the  Trans-Atlantic  route.  They  em- 
phasize the  latter's  crossing  of  an  active 
earthquake  belt,  the  danger  of  marine  pollu- 
tion stemming  from  the  ocean  leg  of  the  oil 
transportation  system,  and  the  possible  re- 
duction of  environmental  damage  if  oil  and 
gas  pipelines  from  the  North  Slope  were 
confixied  to  the  common  corridor  rather  than 
two  or  more  routes.  Advocates  of  the  Alyeska 
proposal  maintain  that  there  are  some  as- 
pects In  which  Trans-Canada  oil  pipeline 
wovild  be  more  damaging  or  more  bazardotis 
to  the  environment,  for  example,  the  very 
length  of  the  pipeline,  the  number  of  miles 
It  would  cross  the  zone  of  discontinuous 
permafrost,  and  the  number  of  major  river 
crossings. 

(2)  Markets — ^A  second  point  of  contention 
is  whether  or  not  the  West  Coast  of  the 
United  States  (PAD  District  V)  will  be  able 
to  absorb  all  the  crude  oil  that  would  be 
shipped  there  upon  completion  of  the  Trans- 
Alaska  pipeline.  A  surplus  of  crude  oil  on  the 
West  Coast  of  the  United  States  would  have 
to  be  marketed  east  of  the  Rockies  with  con- 
siderably greater  transportation  expense  or 
else  exported.  Advocates  of  the  Alyeska  proj- 
ect now  acknowledge  that  the  pipeline  would 
have  created  a  crude  oil  surplus  on  the  West 
Coast  If  It  had  been  completed  In  1972  or 
1973  as  originally  anticipated.  The  present 
throughput  schedule,  however,  is  not  ex- 
pected to  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  of  the  Dis- 
trict's petroleum  demands  xinless  major  new 
reserves  are  discovered  and  develc^ed  off- 
shore from  California  or  In  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska.  Accordingly,  the  Ukellhood  of  major 
new  oil  discoveries  in  Southern  Alaska  or  off 


the  California  coast  and  the  desirability  of 
exporting  Alaska  oil  to  other  countries  dtir- 
Ing  an  era  of  domestic  shortages  are  both 
among  the  critical  issues  of  controversy.  (See 
"2.  Exports  of  Alaskan  Oil,  below.) 

The  relative  dependency  of  the  two  re- 
gions (the  West  Coast  and  the  rest  of  the 
United  States)  upon  imports  from  insecure 
sources  Is  also  a  point  at  issue.  The  likeli- 
hood of  additional  production  from  new  West 
Coast  areas  other  than  the  North  Slope  is 
critical  to  this  debate.  Since  Alaskan  oU  will 
at  the  margin  be  backing  out  Middle  Eastern 
oil  In  either  market,  however,  the  principal 
effect  of  the  choice  of  routes  upon  the  total 
level  of  Import  dependency  would  be  related 
to  the  time  at  which  deliveries  of  North 
Slope  oil  began. 

(3)  Economic  Benefits — SuppcH-ters  of  the 
Canadian  pipeline  proposal  point  to  the  fact 
that  crude  oil  prices  are  higher  in  the  upper 
Midwest  than  in  California,  and  offer  trans- 
portation cost  calculations  indicating  that 
the  "netback"  value  of  North  Slope  oil  would 
be  greater  if  it  were  delivered  to  Chicago  than 
to  Los  Angeles.  They  conclude,  therefore,  that 
the  oU  companies,  the  State  of  Alaska  (in 
terms  of  the  value  of  Its  royalties  and  pro- 
duction taxes)  and  the  national  economic 
welfare  would  all  be  served  best  by  the  Trans - 
Canada  pipeline.  The  general  assumptions  of 
this  argument  were  accepted  by  the  Interior 
Department  in  its  Economic  and  Security 
Analysis  of  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline.  But 
the  Interior  Department  pointed  out,  and  the 
Independent  proponents  of  this  argument 
acknowledge,  that  such  economic  benefits 
would  be  more  or  less  wiped  out  by  the  dis- 
counting of  future  benefits,  if  a  Trans- 
Canada  pipeline  would  take  two  or  more 
years  longer  to  construct  than  a  Trans- 
Alaska  pipeline.  Some  supporters  of  the 
Trans-Alaska  pipeline  now  dispute  the  earUer 
estimates  both  of  the  relative  construction 
costs  for  the  two  pipelines  (and  thereby 
crude  oil  transportation  costs)  and  the  ex- 
pected futtire  price  differentials  between  the 
Midwest  and  the  West  Coast;  they  assert  that 
the  netback  value  of  the  oil  will  actually  be 
higher  if  it  Is  delivered  to  western  markets. 

(4)  OwTicrship  and  Control — Supporters 
of  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  point  out  that 
a  pipeline  across  Canada  would  be  regulated 
by  the  Canadian  government,  and  that 
statements  of  Canadian  officials  indicate 
that  a  controlling  equity  in  such  a  pipeline 
would  have  to  be  held  by  Canadian  citizens. 
In  addition,  oil  pipelines  in  Canada  must 
generally  be  operated  as  common  carriers; 
this  requirement  might  result  in  the  backing 
out  of  Alaskan  oil  to  make  room  for  oil  pro- 
duced in  the  vicinity  of  the  pipeline  In  Ca- 
nada. In  addition,  Canada's  new  controls  over 
oU  and  gas  exports  raises  the  possibility  that 
Alaskan  oil  destined  for  U.S.  markets  could 
in  an  emergency  be  diverted  to  Canadian 
customers,  leaving  the  United  States  short 
of  those  supplies. 

Advocates  of  the  Canadian  pipeline  reply, 
however,  that  there  are  now  no  known  Ca- 
nadian reserves  in  the  Arctic  whose  produc- 
tion could  displace  Alaskan  oil  carried  by  a 
Trans-Canada  pipeline,  and  that  the  pipe- 
line's throughput  capacity  could  be  Increased 
by  "looping"  or  other  means  well  in  advance 
of  the  appearance  of  any  excess  supply.  They 
argue,  moreover,  that  to  the  extent  that  the 
existence  of  a  pipeline  through  Canada  from 
Alaska  to  the  Midwest  does  encourage  the 
exploration  and  development  of  Canadian 
Arctic  resources,  any  oU  exported  to  the 
United  States  via  that  pipeline  is  a  benefit 
to  United  States  interests  because  it  would 
dl^lace  oil  from  less  secure  foreign  sources. 
The  notion  that  Canada  might  divert  oil  of 
United  States  origin  to  her  own  uses  Is  dis- 
counted, both  because,  In  that  Instance,  the 
United  States  could  simply  cease  shipping  the 
oil,  and  because  the  United  States  holds  a 
comparable  Canadian  hostage;  most  of  east- 


em  Canada's  own  crude  oil  supply  enters 
that  country  through  pipelines  across  the 
State  of  Maine. 

(5)  Other  Issues — Other  issues  raised  in 
the  debate  have  included  the  economic  and 
scheduling  relationship  between  alternative 
pipelines  to  carry  Prudhoe  Bay  crude  oil  and 
the  pipelines  for  the  natural  gas  that  will 
be  produced  in  association  with  It;  the  prob- 
lems of  financing  a  longer  pipeline;  the  re- 
spective impact  of  the  two  pipelines  on  the 
UJ3.  balance  of  payments;  the  relative  phys- 
ical security  of  the  two  routes;  the  employ- 
ment, economic  and  inflationary  effects  of 
construction  within  Alaska;  and  the  com- 
parative impacts  upon  competition  and 
market  power. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  did  not  regard  any  one  of  the  fore- 
going  arguments  or  any  group  of  them  as 
conclusive  in  favor  of  either  of  the  competing 
pipeline  proposals.  In  some  areas  of  debate 
the  preponderance  of  evidence  or  analysis 
seems  to  favor  one  side  or  another,  but  no 
area  of  controversy,  however.  Is  without  am- 
biguovis  or  specuiatlve  elements.  Even  the 
most  expert  assessments  made  today  are 
likely  to  be  modified  by  new  Information  that 
will  become  available  or  by  tinforeseen 
changes  In  circumstances  occurring  before 
either  pipeline  could  be  completed.  Much  In- 
formation can  be  obtained  only  in  the  course 
of  construction. 

Any  assessment  based  solely  up>on  the  fore- 
going considerations  regarding  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  pip>eline  routes  clearly  must 
depend  heavily  upon  subjective  Judgment. 
There  is,  however,  one  consideration  In  favor 
of  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  that  the  Com- 
mittee found  compelling.  This  consideration 
was  the  additional  delay  and  uncertainty 
associated  with  the  Trans-Canada  pipeline. 
Regardless  whether  the  1969  decision  of  the 
owner  companies  in  favor  of  an  all-Alaska 
route  was  the  wisest  or  the  most  consistent 
with  the  national  Interest  at  that  time,  and 
regardless  whether  the  Administration's  early 
commitment  in  favor  of  that  route  was  made 
on  the  basts  of  adequate  information  and 
analysis,  the  Committee  determined  that  the 
Trans-Alaska  pipeline  is  now  clearly  prefer- 
able, because  it  could  be  on  stream  two  to  six 
years  earlier  than  a  comparable  overload 
pipeline  across  Canada. 

The  necessary  business  organization,  fin- 
ancial arrangements,  engineering  design  and 
logistical  preparations  for  the  Alyeska  proj- 
ect have  been  completed,  so  that  construction 
could  begin  as  soon  as  a  right-of-way  Is 
granted,  while  none  of  these  necessary 
preparations  has  been  accomplished  for  a 
Trans-Canada  route.  These  tasks  are  ex- 
pected to  take  about  two  years,  quite  apart 
from  the  legal,  political  and  administrative 
hurdles  that  must  be  crossed  before  construc- 
tion of  a  Canadian  pipeline  would  be  author- 
ized. In  addition  to  the  delays  that  could  be 
normally  anticipated  at  each  of  these  steps, 
a  number  of  them  suggest  the  possibility  of 
indefinite  delays  or  even  the  projects  ulti- 
mate Impossibility. 

In  the  absence  of  a  complex  treaty  enabling 
construction  and  operation  of  an  interna- 
tional pipeline  as  a  unitary  enterprise,  the 
Interested  private  parties  would  have  to 
organize  a  separate  consortium  or  business 
organization  on  each  side  of  the  border  for 
financing,  building  and  operating  the  two 
segments  of  the  pipeline,  and  resolve  the 
complicated  relationships  between  them.  Dis- 
cussions would  have  to  be  conducted  with, 
and  applications  submitted  to,  several  Cana- 
dian agencies  and  the  final  plan  would  have 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Federal  Cabinet.  Be- 
fore approval  could  be  granted  numerous 
modifications  and  perhaps  corporate  reorgan- 
izations would  be  necessary.  The  project 
would  run  gauntlets  of  domestic  Canadian 
opposition,  and  of  attempts  to  influence  the 
shape  of  the  project  by  such  interests  as 
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northern  Indians  and  Eskimos,  environmen- 
talists, Canadian  economic  nationalists,  and 
provincial  Interests.  The  prospects  ol  ulti- 
mate approval  by  the  Cabinet  might  well  be 
Jeopardized  by  the  minority  status  In  Par- 
liament of  the  Government's  party. 

A  new  pipeline  route  through  Canada 
wovild,  of  course,  require  a  new  environmen- 
tal Impact  statement  and  public  hearings 
in  the  United  States  and  Involves  the  possi- 
bility of  a  new  round  of  litigation. 

Any  assessment  today  of  the  time  required 
for  approval  of  a  Trans-Canada  pipeline 
project  or  of  the  probability  of  its  ultimate 
approval  In  any  form  Is  purely  speculative. 
It  is.  moreover,  doubtful  whether  further 
stiici!/  could  contribute  to  the  accuracy  of 
such  speculations.  The  seriousness  of  the 
obstacles  at  each  organizational,  flnanclal 
and  political  step  are  testable  only  by  an 
actual  attempt  to  get  approval  for  a  specific 
proposal,  and  no  such  proposal  exists  today. 
The  listing  of  dlSicultles  and  uncertainties 
involved  in  getting  approval  for  construction 
of  a  Canadian  pipeline  should  not  obscure  the 
remaining  difficulties  and  uncertainties  fac- 
ing the  Trans-Alaska  project:  continuing 
litigation  based  upon  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  requirements;  litigation  be- 
tween the  owner  companies  and  the  State 
of  Alaska  over  a  right-of-way  across  state- 
owned  land  and  regarding  state  taxation  and 
regulation:  the  possible  vulnerability  of  the 
project  under  antitrust  laws;  and  coastal 
zone  legislation  and  regulation,  which  might 
conceivably  affect  the  ability  to  land  Alaska 
oil  at  West  Coast  ports. 

Except  for  uncertainties  regarding  ter- 
minals in  Washington  and  California,  how- 
ever, all  the  real  or  potential  problems  of  law 
or  political  controversy  facing  the  Trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  also  face  Its  Trans-Canada 
counterpart.  In  assessing  the  probable  com- 
pletion date  of  the  latter  project,  the  time 
required  to  resolve  these  problems  must  be 
added  to  both  the  additional  time  necessary 
for  route  selection,  design,  and  logistical 
preparations,  and  the  time  Involved  In  ob- 
taining Canadian  government  approval. 
Moreover,  to  the  remaining  uncertainty  aris- 
ing from  United  States  and  Alaskan  law  and 
politics,  which  affect  both  pipeline  proposals, 
must  be  added  the  uncertainty  stemming 
from  Canadian  law  and  politics,  and  from 
the  complexities  of  the  international  rela- 
tionship. 

In  light  of  the  existence  of  stguiflcant 
uncertainties  which  are  unique  to  each  of 
the  two  routes,  it  is  arguable  that  the  in- 
terested companies  and  the  Federal  govern- 
ment should  have  devoted  substantial  effort 
to  Investigations  and  preparations  leading  to 
development  of  more  than  one  transporta- 
tion system.  The  Committee  believes  that 
such  a  two-option  strategy  was  and  Is  war- 
ranted, not  only  because  of  uncertainty,  but 
because  of  the  high  probability  that  two  or 
more  pipelines  will  ultimately  be  required 
to  transport  Arctic  crude  oil. 

To  a  limited  degree,  the  companies  operat- 
ing on  the  North  Slope  have  In  fact  seriously 
explored  alternatives  to  the  Trans-Alaska 
pipeline.  Humble  Oil  and  Refining  Company 
(now  Exxon)  converted  the  Manhattan  Into 
an  Icebreaking  tanker  for  an  experimental 
Journey  through  the  Northwest  Passage  to 
Prudhoe  Bay  and  return,  while  the  com- 
panies with  major  Interests  In  North  Slope 
reserves  Joined  to  conduct  the  Mackenzie 
Valley  Pipeline  Study,  which  concluded  In 
1972  that  a  Trans-Canada  oil  pipeline  wotild 
be  physically  and  financially  feasible,  and 
enviroiunentally  acceptable. 

There  has,  however,  been  no  actual  route 
selection  or  engineering  design  leading  to  a 
specific  Trans-Canada  pipeline  proposal.  The 
companies  have  not  formed  an  organization 
to  design  or  build  a  pipeline  nor  have  they 
Initiated  discussions  with  Canadian  govern- 
ment agencies  leading  to  a  right-of-way  ap- 
plication. There  seem  to  be  several  reasons 


for  their  failure  to  move  ^ead  on  both  alter- 
natives. First,  the  companies,  the  Interior 
Department  and  the  State  of  Alaska  have 
tended  from  the  beginning  to  underestimate 
the  engineering,  environmental,  legal  and  po- 
litical difficulties  of  their  preferred  route. 
Also,  the  advocates  of  an  all-Alaska  pipeline 
seem  to  have  feared  that  serious  considera- 
tion of  a  Canadian  route  would,  by  giving  It 
additional  credibility  as  a  potential  alterna- 
tive, undermine  their  effort  to  get  early  ap- 
proval of  the  Alyeska  right-of-way  applica- 
tion. Finally,  exploration  <iof  the  Canadian 
alternative  beyond  the  present  feasibility 
study  (which  cost  about  $7  million)  requires 
selection  of  a  specific  route,  which  in  turn 
necessitates  even  more  costly  on-the-ground 
surveys,  including  extensive  core  drilling. 

Route  selection,  engineering  design,  and 
preparation  of  an  environmental  impact 
statement  would  Involve  tens — perhaps 
hundreds — of  million  of  dollars.  In  the  past 
these  costly  activities  might  have  been  con- 
ducted in  stages  after,  or  at  worst,  simultane- 
ously with,  application  for  and  receipt  of 
the  necessary  governmental  permits,  but  both 
United  States  and  Canadian  policy  now  re- 
quire these  steps  to  be  substantially  com- 
pleted before  applications  will  even  be  con- 
sidered. The  companies  cannot  privately  just- 
ify the  major  expense  that  would  be  neces- 
sary to  prepare  an  application  for  the  per- 
mits required  to  build  a  Canadian  pipeline. 
If  It  were  only  to  serve  as  a  hedge  against 
the  possibility  they  would  not  be  permitted 
to  complete  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline.  Hesi- 
tation bnsed  upoij  financial  prudence  has 
been  reinforced  by  the  fear  that  any  such 
preparation  would  be  used  as  political  am- 
munition against  the  pending  Alyeska  appli- 
cation (as  the  Mackenzie  Valley  Study  Is  In- 
deed now  being  used) . 

It  is  likely,  however,  that  Arctic  crude  oil 
resources  will  be  much  greater  than  indicated 
by  present  proved  reserves  estimates.  De- 
velopment of  these  resource-  will  justify  and 
require  more  than  one  48-lnch  pipeline 
within  a  decade,  and  argues  In  favor  of  an 
early  planning  and  organizational  effort  to 
build  two  pipelines.  The  probable  future  re- 
serve additions,  however,  have  so  far  played 
no  part  In  corporate  planning  for  transporta- 
tion of  North  Slope  oil.  The  9.6  billion  barrels 
of  proved  reserves  currently  estimated  for 
the  Prudhoe  Bay  field  barely  exceeds  the 
minimum  required  for  the  throughput  guar- 
antees necessary  to  finance  a  single  48-lnch 
pipeline;  It  certainly  cannot  be  used  as  se- 
curity for  two  such  pipelines. 

Proved  reserves  as  estimated  by  the  Amer- 
ican Petroleum  Institute  are  an  exceedingly 
restricted  concept.  There  Is  little  question 
that  the  reserve  estimate  for  the  Prudhoe 
Bay  field  will  grow  substantially,  as  both 
e.xploratory  and  development  drilling  deline- 
ate the  field  more  completely,  and  as  In- 
creased crude  oil  prices  and  improved  meth- 
ods make  more  complete  recovery  of  the 
discovered  oil-in-place  commercially  feasible. 
Typically,  these  two  kinds  of  adjustments 
("extensions"  and  "revisions,"  respectively) 
increase  the  proved  reserves  estimates  for  a 
newly  discovered  oil  field  by  a  factor  of  three 
to  ten  over  its  lifetime.  Moreover,  North 
Slope  oil  production  will  not  be  limited  to 
the  Prudhoe  Bay  field;  giant  oil  fields  are 
seldom  found  alone,  and  only  a  tiny  pro- 
portion of  the  Arctic  Slope's  favorable  geol- 
ogy has  been  explored  geophyslcally,  much 
less  tested  by  the  drill.  It  Is  worth  noting 
that  the  Committee  is  currently  considering 
measures  to  authorize  the  exploration  and 
development  of  the  26  million  acre  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve,  whose  boundary  Is  a  few 
miles  west  of  the  Prudhoe  Bay  field. 

The  excellent  prospects  for  an  early  ex- 
pansion of  North  Slope  oil  and  gas  reserves 
sufficient  to  justify  a  second  pipeline  will 
not  be  realized  until  the  Industry  Is  reason- 
ably confident  that  a  first  pipeline  will  In 


fact  be  built.  Throughput  guarantees  ade- 
quate to  finance  that  pipeline  are  possible 
on  the  basis  of  present  reserve  figures,  so 
that  there  Is  little  Justification  for  costly 
outlays  on  development  drUllng  beyond  the 
level  (already  surpassed)  that  could  be  ac- 
commodated by  the  Alyeska  pipeline's 
planned  Initial  throughput  of  600,000  bar- 
rels per  day  (recently  reported  to  have  been 
Increased  to  1.200,000  barrels).  Exploration 
on  adjacent  lands  already  under  lease  Is  also 
at  a  low  ebb,  and  It  is  understandable  that 
the  State  of  Alaska,  the  Interior  Department, 
and  Alaska  Native  groups  would  postpone 
additional  lease  sales  to  a  time  when  indus- 
try interest — and  bonus  bids — would  be 
higher.  A  revival  of  Intensive  exploration  ef- 
fort depends  above  all  upon  the  commence- 
mnet  of  pipeline  construction. 

In  weighing  these  manifold  considerations, 
the  Committee  concluded  that  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  view  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline 
and  Trans-Canada  pipelines  as  competitors, 
except  with  respect  to  which  of  them  could 
actually  be  completed  first.  Title  II  of  S.  1081 
authorizes  the  President  to  undertake  ne- 
gotiations with  Canada  and  other  actions 
leading  toward  construction  of  a  crude  oil 
pipeline  across  Canada  from  Northern  Alaska 
to  the  Midwest,  and  It  expresses  the  Commit- 
tee's judgment  that: 

1.  Federal  planning  for  transportation 
systems  to  deliver  Arctic  crude  oil  should 
take  account  of  the  likelihood  of  greatly  in- 
creased reserves  in  the  Prudhoe  Bay  field,  on 
other  State,  Federal,  and  Native-owned  lands 
In  northern  Alaska,  from  Naval  Petroleum 
ReEerve  No.  4,  and  from  Northwestern 
Canada. 

2.  Two  or  more  pipelines  for  crude  oil  from 
Arctic  Alaska,  or  from  Alaska  and  Arctic 
Canada  together,  serving  different  market 
areas  in  the  United  States  (and  Canada)  will 
be  feasible,  desirable  and  necessary  In  the 
foreseeable  future. 

3.  Completion  of  the  first  crude  oil  pipe- 
line from  Prudhoe  Bay  Is  urgently  In  the 
national  Interest,  and  construction  should 
begin  as  soon  as  there  Is  assurance  Its  con- 
struction and  operation  will  be  environmen- 
tally sound. 

4.  The  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  proposed  by 
the  Alyeska  group  ought  to  have  priority  In 
time,  because  of  the  overwhelming  probabil- 
ity that  It  could  be  completed  two  to  six 
years  sooner  than  a  Trans-Canada  pipeline. 
The  Trans-Alaska  project  Is  at  a  far  more 
advanced  stage  of  preparation  and  avoids  the 
many  uncertainties  Involved  In  organizing, 
financing  and  obtaining  approval  of  an  Inter- 
national pipeline. 

5.  Nevertheless,  the  very  likelihood  of  ex- 
tended delays  In  approval  and  construction 
of  a  Trans-Canada  pipeline  dictates  that 
concrete  efforts  leading  toward  construction 
of  such  a  pipeline  should  be  started  now. 
This  beginning  ought  to  be  made  notwith- 
standing the  present  Insufficiency  of  proved 
reserves  to  provide  private  Justification  for  a 
s3cond  oil  pipeline,  and  without  prejudice 
to  the  Alyeska  proposal. 

6.  In  order  to  protect  both  United  States 
and  Canadian  interests  in  this  multl-blllion 
dollar  project,  and  In  order  to  minimize  fu- 
ture International  conflict  and  misunder- 
standing regarding  Its  operation  and  regu- 
lation, detailed  and  explicit  intergovern- 
mental understandings,  and  perhaps  a  treaty, 
are  necessary  regarding  ownership,  financing, 
regulation  and  taxation. 

7.  It  Ix  possible,  prior  to  the  development 
of  prove<i  riserve  figures  adequate  to  support 
the  private  financing  of  two  pipelines,  that, 
no  competent  private  entity  will  take  re- 
sponslbintj'  for  the  preparations  prerequisite 
to  submitting  necessary  applications  to  Cana- 
dian govenunental  agencies.  In  such  an  in- 
stance, Appropriate  agencies  of  the  United 
States  govurnment  should  accept  this  re- 
sponsibility. 
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CHARLES   SAWYER   COMMENTS 
ON  WATERGATE 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
wisest  senior  statesmen  of  any  political 
party  today  is  the  Honorable  Charles 
Sawyer,  who  served  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce under  President  Truman.  While  he 
is  a  lifelong  Democrat,  it  has  been  my 
good  fortime  to  have  had  his  sound  com- 
ments and  good  advice  over  a  number  of 
years  on  many  questions  of  national  con- 
cern and  to  have  benefited  greatly  from 
them. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
of  June  13,  Charles  Sawyer  has  offered 
some  worthwhile  comments  and  good  ad- 
vice for  all  of  us,  Republican,  Democrat, 
and  independent  alike.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
.  There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Democrat  on  Watergate 
(By  Charles  Sawyer) 

To  THE  Editor:  I  am  a  Democrat,  I  have 
participated  in  and  observed  politics  for  a 
long  time.  I  am  a  realist,  I  hope,  and  perhaps 
even  a  cynic  with  reference  to  politics.  As  a 
Democrat  I  am  happy  and  relieved  that  my 
party  Is  not  Involved  In  the  so-called  Water- 
gate matter.  I  am,  moreover,  quite  willing  to 
admit  that  Democrats  at  various  times  and 
places  have  been  guilty  of  irregularities  or 
even  crimes — sonie  of  which  have  been  made 
public. 

I  am  moved  to  suggest  that  the  persons  In 
both  parties  who  are,  to  the  point  of  nausea, 
undertaking  to  display  their  self-righteous 
Indignation,  should  be  exposed  for  what  they 
are — either  completely  dishonest  In  their 
proclamation  of  virtue,  or  so  ignorant  of 
what  goes  on  In  politics  that  they  are  not  en- 
titled to  be  heard.  I  believe  many  of  my  fel- 
low Democrats,  and  probably  many  Repub- 
licans, despise  the  self-righteous  politicians 
who  are  trying  to  capitalize  on  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Richard  Nixon. 

In  aU  the  years  that  I  have  watched  poll- 
tics,  I  have  never  seen  a  campaign  as  mean 
and  Indefensible  as  the  effort  headed  by  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Washington  Post  and 
most  of  the  television  news  media  to  crucify 
Richard  Nixon. 

I  have  said  many  times  (not  always  In  jest) 
that  Republicans  are  stupid  politically.  In 
no  case  has  my  theory  been  more  completely 
vindicated  than  in  Watergate.  The  one  thing 
properly  chargeable  to  President  Nixon  Is 
that,  as  a  seasoned  politician,  he  permitted 
Ills  campaign  for  re-election  to  be  run  by 
men  who  were  not  politicians,  who  knew 
nothing  about  politics,  and  not  one  of  whom 
had  ever  been  elected  to  public  office.  One 
would  have  thought  that  such  a  mistake 
would  not  be  made  by  Mr.  Nixon.  But  we  all 
make  mistakes,  and  he  is  like  the  rest  of  us 
In  that  regard. 

The  publicity  which  this  matter  has  re- 
ceived Is  completely  out  of  hand.  Rarely  does 
anyone  undertake  to  analyze  the  motives 
behind  this  episode.  None  of  the  men  In- 
volved made  this  burglary  attempt  In  order 
to  benefit  himself  personally.  They  did  not 
get  In  to  steal  money.  They  went  In  ap- 
parently impelled  by  some  unexplained  mo- 
tive— at  least  so  far  unexplained  ade- 
quately— which,  however  mistaken,  did  not 
Involve  any  personal  benefit.  The  whole  epi- 
sode is  Inexplicable.  It  was  wholly  unneces- 
sary, and  badly  conceived. 

One  question  which  has  occurred  to  me 
but  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  ever  been  an- 
swered is:  What  part  was  played  in  this  af- 
fair by  the  concern  about  Castro?  Why  did 
the  men  in  the  Committee  to  Re-elect  the 
President  think  It  was  of  any  importance  or 
would  be  helpful  to  Involve  the  Cuban  na- 
tionals In  Mr.  Nixon's  campaign. 


This,  of  cotu-se,  Is  merely  one  of  many 
things  which  have  not  as  yet  been  explained. 
My  own  feeling  Is  that  the  episode  has  been 
overworked  and  the  Senate  committee  has 
contributed  to  no  result  of  any  benefit  to 
the  American  people.  In  fact,  this  monot- 
onous piling  up  of  second-and  third-hand 
hearsay  evidence  has  already  dragged  on  far 
too  long. 

I  do  not  agree  with  many  things  which 
President  Nixon  says  and  does,  but  I  believe 
he  Is  not  stupid.  That  Is  why  I  believe  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Wategate  effort. 
Personally,  I  am  sick  of  the  Watergate 
publicity.  I  believe  the  average  American  Is 
sick  of  It,  too.  It  Is  being  exploited  by  pub- 
licity-seekers In  both  parties  and,  in  par- 
ticular, by  the  enemies  of  the  President.  In 
fairness  to  my  own  party,  I  believe  that  most 
of  our  leaders  have  been  restrained  and  fair. 
I  would  include  Sen.  George  JIcGovern  (D- 
S.D.)  in  this  group.  I  would  hot,  however. 
Include  Sen.  WUllam  Fulbrlght  (D-Ark.), 
who  suggested  that  the  President  and  vice 
president  should  resign.  He  knows  that  this 
will  not  happen.  President  Nixon  Is  not  a 
quitter.  He  rather  welcomes  than  avoids  a 
fight. 

Not  only  will  President  Nixon  not  resign, 
but  why,  In  Heaven's  name,  should  Mr. 
Agnew  resign?  It  has  never  been  charged  or 
intimated  that  he  had  the  slightest  connec- 
tion with  Watergate.  If  Fulbrlght  and  others 
in  both  parties  are  so  anxious  to  ditch  Mr. 
Nixon,  why  don't  they  do  what  is  called  for 
by  the  U.S.  Constitution — Impeach  him? 
That  course  is  open  to  them.  It  is  not  a 
course  which  I,  as  a  Democrat,  recommend. 
Jim  Farley  recently  pointed  out  the  folly  of 
any  such  action,  but  it  can  be  tried. 

I,  of  course,  do  not  condone  for  one  min- 
ute the  things  which  were  done  by  the  Nixon 
committee.  Those  who  have  committed 
crimes  should  be  punished.  Let  this  be  our 
sole  objective. 

I  am  moved  to  make  one  further  comment. 
As  I  have  watched  the  developing  and 
mounting  volume  of  attack  on  and  criti- 
cism of  President  Nixon.  I  have  tried  to  think 
of  what  other  man  there  Is  in  public  life  to- 
day, in  either  party,  who  could  have  taken 
the  punishment  which  he  has  taken  day 
after  day,  week  after  week  and  month  after 
month,  from  the  news  media  and  television, 
and  still  retain,  as  he  has  done,  his  sanity, 
his  ability  to  function  (Involving  a  construc- 
tive readjustment  of  his  own  staff),  and  his 
determination  to  ride  out  this  storm.  In  my 
Judgment,  most  prominent  Washington  of- 
ficeholders would  have  caved  in  under  the 
pressures  to  which  he  has  been  subjected. 

When  the  lawyer  for  James 'McCord,  who 
is  trying  desperately  to  save  himself,  says 
that  his  own  client  Is  a  liar,  and  McCord's 
second  lawyer  states  that  their  objective  now 
Is  to  "go  after  the  President,"  should  not  the 
sensible  and  bored  voters  of  this  country 
tell  them  all  to  close  the  show,  and  let  those 
who  may  have  conunitted  wrong  be  tried  by 
the  efforts  of  the  man  appointed  by  the  Pre- 
sident— a  Democrat,  Archibald  Cox — to  pun- 
ish whatever  wrongdoing  has  been  perpe- 
trated? 


ALASKAN  OIL 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
unfortunate  charges  which  has  been 
made  during  the  ongoing  debate  on  how 
we  can  best  bring  Alaskan  oil  to  the 
United  States  is  that  those  who  oppose 
the  Alaskan  land-sea  deUvery  route  are 
obstructionists  who  are  delaying  use  of 
the  oil. 

I  want  to  reiterate  that  while  I  am  op- 
posed to  granting  wider  rights-of-way 
across  Alaskan  pubhc  lands  at  this  time, 
I  am  extremely  anxious  to  expedite  de- 
livery of  Alaskan  oil  and  gas.  The  Mon- 
dale-Bayh  amendment,  which  my  able 


colleague  from  Minnesota  and  I  will  be 
offering  to  S.  1081,  need  not^-contrary 
to  charges — delay  delivery  of  these  fuels. 
Rather,  it  will  postpone  for  only  1 
year  a  congressional  decision  on  wheth- 
er the  oil  should  be  transported  by  the 
Alaskan  land-sea  route  or  an  all-land 
trails-Canadian  route.  That  congres- 
sional decision,  which  can  be  reached 
1  year  from  now,  could  permit  construc- 
tion to  go  ahead  sooner  than  S.  1031 
which  will  lead  to  further  litigation  that 
could  take  up  to  2  years. 

I  have  recently  seen  an  article  by  Jay 
S.  Hammond,  former  president  of  the 
Alaskan  State  Senate,  which  appeared 
in  the  April  25  edition  of  the  Anchorage 
Daily  News.  Mr.  Hammond,  unlike  some 
of  his  fellow  Alaskans,  understands  why 
there  has  been  a  delay  in  delivery  of 
Alaskan  oil  and  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  his  candid  article  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Preservationists  and  the  Pipeline 
(By  Jay  S.  Hammond) 
Most  Alaskans  agree  that  "preservationists" 
have  stymied  the  pipeline.  Question  is,  which 
preservationists:  those  who  would  preserve 
the  environment  at  the  expense  of  exploita- 
tion or  those  who  would  preserve  exploitation 
at  the  expense  of  the  environment. 

To  blame  environmentalists  for  all  pipe- 
line problems  is  like  blaming  pregnancy  on 
the  midwife.  In  each  instance  the  accused 
simply  held  up  the  heels  and  smacked  into 
squalling  public  presence  the  product  of 
others. 

It  wasn't  environmentalists  who  refused  to 
Investigate  pipeline  alternatives.  Rather,  they 
pointed  out  that  such  was  required  by  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act.  Nor  was 
it  environmentalists  who  Ignored  statutory 
right-of-way  limitations.  On  the  contrary. 
They  warned  of  this  violation  In  ample  time 
to  attempt  remedial  action. 

But  then  who  wants  to  listen  to  a  bunch  of 
little  old  ladles  In  tennis  shoes;  crackpots  less 
concerned  with  the  buck  than  the  biota? 

Reluctant  to  acknowledge  our  own  errors, 
we've  made  environmental  "preservationists' 
the  target  of  our  frustrations.  It's  time  we 
lifted  our  sights  a  notch  to  level  in  on  those 
other  "preservationists"  who  first  fouled 
things  up:  those  who  would  preserve  all  the 
exploitive,  damn  the  torpedoes,  industrial 
*  •  •  conduct  "business  as  usual"  they  tried 
to  break  the  law  of  the  land.  It  back-fired. 
Let's  be  honest  about  it.  We  handed  pipe- 
line opponents  a  double-barreled  shotgun. 
Cocked  and  primed.  Remarkable  how  ofien 
secret  weapons  of  the  Sierra  Club  come  cased 
In  Chamber  of  Commerce  charcoal  gray. 

While  preservationists  of  each  persua-sion 
have  compounded  pipeline  problems,  lets 
not  forget  that  the  prime  culprits  are  those 
exploitive  preservationists  who  failed  to  heed, 
much  less  comprehend,  danger  signals  long 
evident.  Instead  they  chose  to  ridicule  or 
berate  any  who  attempted  to  point  them  out. 
By  so  doing  they  provided  the  nutrients  serv- 
ing to  metamorphose  that  little  old  lady  in 
tennis  shoes  into  Jack  the  Giant  Killer. 

Years  ago  when  statutory  right-of-way 
violations  were  cited  by  environmentalists 
they  were  bemusedly  Ignored.  After  all,  other 
pipelines  had  been  buUt  with  rights-of-way 
exceeding  legal  limits.  Who'd  notice  one 
more? 

Years  ago  while  In  the  State  Senate  we 
urged  that  comparative  economic  and  en- 
vironmental analyses  of  pipeline  alternatives 
Including  routes  through  Canada,  be  under- 
taken. Any  the  least  famUiar  with  NEPA 
recognized  such  analyses  were  required  if  for 
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no  other  reason  than  to  acctimulate  data 
upon  which  to  base  grounds  for  rejecting 
Canadian  routes. 

You'd  have  thought  we'd  shrieked  an  ob- 
scenity In  church!  EMltorlal  pages  shrilled 
abuse  at  any  who  would  support  what  was 
obviously  "a  preservationist  plot"  designed 
to  prohibit  any  oil  development  whatsoever. 
One  might  suppose  those  who  championed 
the  TAPS  route  as  both  environmentally  and 
economically  superior  would  be  the  first  to 
demand  factual  comparative  analyses  if  they 
believed  their  own  propaganda.  After  all, 
such  could  but  bolster  their  casfytlilPlOttely, 
despite  this  motivation  plus  the  devious  legal 
obligation  to  analyze  alternatives,  propon- 
ents of  the  TAPS  route  vehemently  fought 
efforts  to  promotive  evaluation.  On  the  other 
hand,  TAPS  opponents  pleaded  for  its  ac- 
complishment. 

While  some  senators  acknowledged  need 
for  comparison  of  pipeline  alternatives,  most 
were  scared  clean  out  of  their  togas  by  vitri- 
olic opposition  to  the  suggestion  spewing 
from  some  editorial  pages.  In  penance  for 
having  allowed  such  an  outrage  to  reach  the 
floor,  the  legislature  hastily  drew  up  a  resolu- 
tion demanding  immediate  Lssuance  of  a  per- 
mit to  build  a  pipeline  from  Prudhce  Bay  to 
Valdez.   It   passed   overwhelmingly. 

Since  the  final  environmental  Impact 
statement  had  not  yet  emerged,  it  is  ques- 
tionable if  this  action  went  far  to  persuade 
others  that  Alaskans  were  as  concerned  with 
environment  as  with  short-term  economics. 
But  then,  so  what?  In  their  abysmal  Ignor- 
ance many  "outsiders"  are  unaware  that  any 
Alaskan  can  give  an  in-depth,  comparative 
analysis  of  pipeline  alternatives  without  the 
meddling  interference  or  ridiculous  delays  In- 
herent in  a  professional,  government  study. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  profesoional 
Alaskans  had  already  not  only  attested  to  the 
complete  adequacy  of  the  first  environmental 
Impact  statement  draft  but  had  also  made 
public  their  own  environmental  comparisons 
of  pipeline  alternatives.  All.  save  one,  con- 
cUided  the  TAPS  route  was  clearly  preferable. 
These  professionals  included  the  governor, 
the  commissioners  of  economic  development, 
highways,  and  public  works.  >the  attorney 
general  and  some  newspaper  editors. 

The  only  professional,  government  official 
to  make  rude  noises  suggesting  the  draft 
statement  was  something  less  than  sacred 
wTlt  was  the  commissioner  of  flsh  and  game, 
Wally  Norenberg  (rather,  the  ex-commls- 
sloner  of  fish  and  game).  Segments  of  the 
press  and  several  politicians  chastised  him 
for  his  audacity.  This  was  unfortunate.  To 
the  concerned,  his  testimony  alone  served  to 
support  contentions  that  we  In  Alaska  in- 
tended to  "do  things  right."  It  seemed  un- 
wise to  suggest  publicly  that  this  might  not 
be  true. 

Both  the  right-of-way  and  pipeline  alter- 
native Ixjmbshells  might  have  been  defu.sed 
long  ago.  Had  we  pulled  our  heads  from  the 
sand  we  might  have  detected  the  ticking. 
Instead  we  Ignored  the  two  prime  threats  to 
early  construction  despite.  Incredibly,  early 
pronouncments  by  TAPs  opponents  that  they 
Intended  to  use  them  to  block  tlie  project. 

Failure  to  make  adeqviate  comparative 
analyses  of  alternative  routes  was  a  major 
reason  why  the  first  environmental  Impact 
statement  draft  was  sent  back  to  the  draw- 
ing board.  Alleged  failure  of  the  final  draft 
yet  to  provide  such  analj-sis  Is  the  basis  for 
lawsuits  still  pending.  Two  high  court  de- 
cisions have  already  supported  the  environ- 
mentalist's charges  of  rights-of-way  viola- 
tions. 

Some  have  speculated  that  I,  having  been 
abused  by  the  press  for  suggesting  It,  might 
draw  some  embittered  satisfaction  from  the 
fact  that  failure  to  evaluate  adequately  pipe- 
line alternatives  through  Canada  proved  th« 
key  issue  upon  which  the  pipeline  has  high- 
centered.  By  no  means.  A  low  pain  threshold 
for  the  insufferable  who  crow  "I  told  you 


so"  plus  a  sobering  awareness  of  my  own 
inadequacies  force  me  instead  to  accept  part 
of  the  blame. 

As  a  member  of  the  Alaska  Legislature  dur- 
ing those  days  when  meaningful  action  might 
have  been  taken  to  assure  that  all  legal  ob- 
ligations be  met  to  clear  the  way  for  a  pipe- 
line, I  was  Incapable  of  persuading  my  col- 
legues,  though  I  perhaps  had  more  Inside  in- 
formation than  most  which  demonstrated 
the  need  for  action. 

Had  I  the  eloquence  of  Joe  Josephson,  the 
persuasion  of  a  John  Rader,  the  presence  of 
a  John  Butrovlch,  the  dedication  of  a  C.  R. 
Lewis,  the  energies  of  a  Wally  Hickel,  I  might 
have  succeeded;  provided,  of  course,  that  I 
could  have  withstood  the  editorial  onslaught 
of  preservationist  extremists  who  termed 
"preposterous"  the  suggestion  that  pipeline 
alternatives  must  be  evaluated. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Another  article,  this  one 
appearing  in  the  Anchorage  Daily  News 
on  June  4,  was  addressed  to  the  substan- 
tial public  relations  campaign  now  being 
waged  by  those  favoring  the  Alaskan 
land-sea  delivery  system.  Thi.s  article 
deals  with  the  lack  of  candor  in  this 
public  relations  campaign  and  is  well 
worth  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  also  include 
this  article  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bending  the   Pipeline   Stosy 
(By  Jim  Kowalsky) 

The  Alaska  Pipeline  Education  Committee 
has  sent  Its  advocates  into  the  lower  states. 
Their  mission  is  to  convince  those  ignorant 
people  about  the  real  pipeline  issues,  and 
that  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  is  ths  best 
method  for  bringing  North  Slope  oil  into 
market. 

One  cannot  help  but  notice  Lt.  Gov.  Red 
Boucher's  antics  on  the  podium  as  he  beat 
the  drum  to  sell  Alaska.  He  told  the  crowds 
that  Alaska  has  all  kinds  of  national  parks 
and  wilderness  areas.  If  he  really  cared 
enough  to  look,  he'd  discover  Alaska  has  only 
one  national  park— and  that  It,  Mt.  McKlnley 
National  Park,  is  only  a  remnant  of  a  com- 
plete blosystem.  And  the  wilderness  areas — 
none  exist  on  mainland  Alaska.  Only  slight- 
ly more  than  50,000  acres  of  tiny  offshore 
Alaska  Islands  are  currently  under  statutory 
protection  of  the  National  Wilderness 
System. 

Boucher  has  not  told  the  truth  about 
Alaska  to  those  Ignorant  folk  below. 

And  who  among  the  committee.  In  Its 
travels  to  tell  the  unwashed,  has  presented 
the  urgency  of  our  southeastern  fishermen 
and  of  the  danger  to  our  coastal  marine  re- 
sources presented  by  the  great  question  mark 
known  as  the  marine  tanker  route' 

Who  told  of  the  state-of-the-art  of  marine 
oil  spill  prevention  and  cleanup?  Who  talked 
abo\it  the  tanker  spill  in  Cold  Bay  in  March? 
More  than  200,000  gallons  of  fuel  oil  from 
the  ruptured  tanks  of  Stanford's  grounded 
HiUyer  Brown  slopped  into  the  estuary.  Pure 
luck  prevailed  and  the  spilled  oil  evaporated; 
only  luck,  chance,  not  the  efforts  of  those  on 
the  scene  who  tried  to  Implement  the  Na- 
tional Oil  Spill  Contingency  Plan  in  40-knot 
winds,  prevented  a  major  disaster. 

Who  told  how  450  commercial  fishermen  of 
Cordova  are  in  court,  fighting  the  marine 
tanker  route  because  of  the  great  prolonged 
threat  it  poses  to  their  livelihood?  Who  hung 
their  heads  in  shame  when  they  spent  the 
money  from  Alaskan  pockets  to  lobby  against 
the  very  lifeline  of  Alaska's  own  commercial 
fishermen? 

Who  explained  the  hazards  of  northern 
Gulf  of  Alaska  storms  which  generate  the 
second  roughest  seas  In  the  world?  And  that 
there  isn't  even  basic  base-line  data  available 


for  Prince  William  Sound,  the  flshertes-rlch 
inner  oil  tanker  passage  for  North  Slope 
crude? 

Who  even  remembered  the  marine  tanker 
route  when  he  told  how  safe  the  pipeline 
would  be?  Who  showed  how  any  one  of 
the  Canadian  alternative  routes  uses  a  safe 
pipeline  and  none  of  the  dangerous  marine 
tankers? 

What  about  the  migrating  caribou  we're 
told  will  cross  the  pipeline?  Who  pointed 
out  that  the  simulated  pipeline-caribou 
crossing  study  sponsored  by  British  Petro- 
leum, Atlantic  Richfield,  and  the  Interior  Ete- 
partment  (but  now  being  withheld  from 
public  release  In  a  timely  delaying  game) 
demonstrates  that  the  majority  of  the  cari- 
bou have  chosen  not  to  cross  the  barrier — 
and  no  final  engineering  solutions  are  In 
sight? 

When  they  stressed  the  "energy  crisis", 
did  they  talk  about  Valdez,  the  shortcut  from 
the  North  Slope  to  Tokyo?  Or  how  19,000  bar- 
rels per  day  of  Alaska  Cook  Inlet  petroleum 
products  are  already  being  sold  to  Japanese 
Interests?  Or  how  the  Nixon  administration 
opposes  a  ban  on  oil  export  to  Japan? 

This  is  the  Watergate  era.  Mass  baloney 
peddling  and  the  manipulation  of  public 
thought  through  the  great  repetition  of  the 
"operational  statements"  with  appropriate 
information  missing  are  the  names  of  the 
game.  But  the  public  and  the  Congress  are 
growing  wary. 

The  Alaska  Pipeline  Education  Committee 
and  other  proponents  of  the  production  of 
North  Slope  crude  should  openly  discuss  the 
many  weaknesses  as  well  as  the  strengths, 
of  the  project.  They  have  not. 


SENATORIAL  VALOR— SENATOR 
BROCK 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  each  of 
us  has  had  the  opportunity  to  observe 
examples  of  individual  courage  in  our 
public  and  private  lives.  It  is  a  character- 
istic we  treasure  most  highly,  and  one 
deserving  of  special  note  when  it  is  dem- 
onstrated in  our  daily  lives. 

I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  Member 
of  this  body,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock), 
who  yesterday  gave  a  demonstration  of 
true  grit  that  would  make  John  Wayne 
envious. 

During  the  Percy-Brock  softball  game 
last  evening,  our  colleague  was  on  sec- 
ond base  and  one  of  his  teammates  was 
on  first.  A  ground  ball  was  hit  in  the 
direction  of  shortstop  and  the  third  base- 
man for  the  "Percy  Kewshuns"  moved 
to  his  left  to  cut  it  off. 

En  route,  he  collided  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee,  who 
flipped  in  the  air  and  landed  on  his  right 
arm.  In  obvious  pain,  Senator  Brock  re- 
turned to  the  bench,  and  provided  moral 
support  for  his  team  for  one  more  inning 
before  departing  for  the  hospital  to  have 
a  cast  put  on  his  broken  elbow.  Rallying 
behind  their  fallen  leader,  the  Brock 
forces  went  on  to  a  stunning  9  to  7  vic- 
tory. 

Senator  Brock,  seemingly  undaunted, 
went  directly  from  the  hospital  to  the 
postgame  party,  where  he  displayed  the 
grace  tmder  pressure  that  has  come  to 
be  imderstood  as  a  definition  of  courage. 
But  I  am  told  that  Senator  Brock's  let- 
ter-signing and  handshaking  will  be  re- 
duced to  an  absolute  minimum  for  the 
next  2  months,  an  almost  unimaginable 
burden  for  a  politician  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Republican  Senatorial  Campaign 
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Committee.  There  is,  I  am  told,  sublimi- 
nal glee  among  the  ranks  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Senatorial  Campaign  Conunittee. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  sheerest  co- 
incidence that  the  member  of  my  team 
who  collided  with  Senator  Brock  is  in 
training  to  be  an  orthopedic  surgeon.  I 
reject  the  suggestion  that  he  was  trying 
to  dnmi  up  business. 

I  sincerely  regret  that  I  was  unable  to 
attend  the  game  myself.  But  Shake- 
speare has  written  that  "the  better  part 
of  valor  is  discretion,"  and  my  wife  had 
arranged  a  dinner  party  at  my  home. 

I  hope  that  by  the  time  of  the  1974  re- 
match, the  Brock  softball  team  will 
again  have  the  services  of  its  star 
pitcher.  And  in  the  meantime,  I  wish  to 
offer  my  best  wishes  for  a  speedy  recov- 
ery to  But  Brock.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  a  great  Senator  and  a  good 
sport. 

CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  is  closed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS AUTHORIZATION  ACT 
OF  1973 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NuNN).  Under  the  previous  order  the 
Senate  will  resume  the  consideration  of 
the  pending  business,  S.  1248,  which  the 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  was  read  by  title  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  1248)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  State,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire),  on  which  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  vote  on  this  amendment  right 
now,  at  the  present  moment  12:22  p.m. 

1  am  ready  to  enter  into  a  imanimous- 
consent  agreement  to  vote  on  it  at  1  p.m., 

2  p.m.,  or  at  any  time  today.  I  think  we 
have  had  adequate  debate  on  this  meas- 
ure, not  only  yesterday,  but  we  have  had 
debate  on  an  almost  identical  proposal  in 
the  month  of  April.  The  country  is  pre- 
pared for  action  now  to  stop  inflation, 
decisive  action.  I  cannot  imderstand  why 
there  is  opposition  to  coming  to  a  vote 
right  now  on  this  measure.  I  do  hope  we 
can  agree  to  some  kind  of  imanimous- 
consent  agreement.  There  are  going  to 
be  rollcalls  this  afternoon  that  have  been 
scheduled.  We  have  a  vote  scheduled  for 

3  p.m.  At  that  time  there  will  be  at  least 
one  vote  and  it  may  be  followed  by  an- 
other vote.  We  have  a  vote  scheduled  for 


4:30  p.m.  That  will  be  a  yea-and-nay 
vote.  I  would  be  delighted  to  have  a  vote 
on  this  proposal  of  mine  any  time  during 
the  day. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have 
spoken  enough,  and  I  think  those  who 
have  supported  my  amendment  think 
they  have  spoken  enough.  We  have  heard 
no  opposition  to  the  amendment.  A  simi- 
lar resolution  was  passed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  imanimously.  The  Repub- 
licans had  a  similar  vote  the  other  day, 
I  think  yesterday;  not  on  my  proposal, 
certainly  not  on  mine,  but  whether  or 
not  we  should  have  decisive  action  to 
stop  inflation  with  some  kind  of  control 
better  than  phase  m.  I  understand  that 
passed  by  a  vote  of  better  than  2-to-l 
in  the  Republican  caucus.  I  hope  we  can 
come  to  a  vote  shortly  or  permit  the  mat- 
ter to  be  voted  on  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

TTie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT    OF    INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL  ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
S.  1747. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  (S.  1747)  by  title,  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1747)  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Travel  Act  of  1961  with  respect  to 
fees  and  charges  for  travel  exhibits  and 
publications  and  authprizations  of  appro- 
priations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  imderstand 
this  bill  will  take  only  a  couple  of  min- 
utes, because  it  is  noncontroversial  and 
has  been  cleared  by  the  leadership  on 
both  sides.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  time  for  consid- 
eration of  this  measure  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  the  Senator  make 
that  request  5  minutes? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Five  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  There  must  be  a  imanimous 
consent  to  waive  rule  xn. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  so  re- 
quest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 


been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

That  the  first  sentence  of  section  6  of  the 
International  Travel  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C. 
2126)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "For 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $30,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1974,  June  30,  1975, 
and  Jime  30,  197G." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand this  proposal  would  increase 
the  authorization  for  the  U.S.  Travel  Of- 
fice. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Travel  services. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  last  year  the 
amount  authorized  was  $15  million.  The 
committee  originally  proposed  that  the 
amount  be  increased,  when  it  came  out 
of  the  committee,  to  $30  million.  The 
amount  has  been  modified — we  discussed 
this  matter  yesterday  with  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington — so  that  the  increase  would 
be  to  $22.5  million,  an  increase  of  $7.5 
million. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  that  is  a  sub- 
stantial improvement.  Although  I  am 
inclined  to  object  to  large  percentage 
increases  of  this  kind,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  properly  pointed  out  that  this  is 
an  authorization,  not  an  appropriation, 
and  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  consider 
it  and  perhaps  reduce  it  further  if  that 
seems  wise.  Under  those  circumstances 
I  do  not  object,  but  I  do  feel  it  is  a  mis- 
take for  us  to  pass  large  increases  in 
expenditures  for  any  projects,  no  matter 
how  attractive,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
concerned  with  inflation  and  the  in- 
crease in  our  balance  of  payments.  Un- 
der those  circumstances,  however,  I  will 
not  object  to  it. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment, 
which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  23,  and  page  3,  line  1, 
strike  out  "$30,000,000  '  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  ••S22,600,000". 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  sounds  to  me  as  if 
this  is  a  reduction  in  the  authorization 
proposed  by  this  amendment,  rather  th,.",n 
an  increase.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Last  year  the  authoriza- 
tion was  for  $15  million.  After  the  hear- 
ings which  were  held  a  few  weeks  ago, 
the  subcommittee  recommended  $30  mil- 
lion. Tliis  has  been  reduced  to  $22.5  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Am  I  correct  that  the 
principal  or  primary  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation is  to  help  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  situation? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

The  Senator  is  well  aware  that  last 
year  the  people  of  the  United  States  spent 
slightly  over  $6  billion  abroad  for  visit- 
ing and  travel.  In  return,  foreign  visi- 
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tors  spent  approximately  $3  billion  in 
Uae  United  States,  a  difference  of  about 
$3  billion.  We  are  hoping  that  with  this 
small  authorization  and  appropriation  we 
can  increase  the  amount  of  spending  by 
foreigners  in  the  United  States,  to  less- 
en the  weieht  of  the  dollar  imbalance. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  say,  as  one  who  recently  visited  some 
of  the  European  countries  in  connection 
with  the  visit  of  seven  members  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  made  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  that  I  came  back  with  the  strong 
impression  that  the  United  States  should 
be  doing  a  great  deal  more  than  we  have 
in  the  past  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunities that  we  have  to  attract  for- 
eign visitors  to  the  United  States.  Com- 
pared with  what  many  other  countries 
are  doing,  our  promotional  efforts  are 
very  meager. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  is 
performing  an  outstanding  service  in 
providing  leadership  in  this  particular 
area,  and  I  certainly  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  the  action  that  is  being  taken 
here  to  increase  the  investment  that  we 
are  making  over  the  expenditures  made 
last  year.  This  is  an  investment  which 
will  pay  rich  dividends  in  terms  of  the 
balance-of-payments  situation. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  would  believe  the  re- 
payment would  be  at  least  a  hundred- 
fold. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  am  very  glad  to  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  bill  passes,  let  me  just  say  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  action  that  will  help 
our  balance  of  payments,  but  I  think  we 
recognize  that  this  is  something  that 
will  probably  take  effect  over  a  period 
of  time.  Second,  economists  differ  on  the 
question  of  the  balance  of  payments.  Bal- 
ance of  trade  is  important,  they  say.  But 
many  people  feel  that  the  balance  of 
payments  is  a  reason  for  proceeding  with 
action  that  has  a  long  term  effect.  That 
just  is  not  justified.  For  example,  not 
too  long  ago.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer of  the  British  Government  was 
in  this  country,  and  he  was  asked  why 
Britain  had  no  serious  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem  in  the  19th  century.  His 
answer  was,  "Because  we  did  not  have 
balance-of-payments  statistics  In  the 
19th  century."  This  balance-of-payments 
chestnut  is  one  of  the  confused,  arcane, 
exotic  reasons  given  by  people  when 
they  do  not  have  good  reason  for  It. 
Nevertheless,  I  shall  not  object  to  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  bUl  (S.  1747)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows : 


8.  1747 
An  act  to  amend  the  International  Travel  Act 

of  1961  with  respect  to  authorizations  of 

appropriations 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  section  6  of  the  Interna- 
tional Travel  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2126)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "For  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $22.- 
500.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30.  1974,  June  30,  1975,  and  June  30, 
1976." 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  International  Travel 
Act  of  1961  with  respect  to  authoriza- 
tions of  appropriations." 


DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS AUTHORIZATION  ACT  OP 
1973 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1248)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  State, 
and  for  other  pUrposes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  request  I  am  about  to  make  has  been 
cleared  with  the  assistant  Republican 
leader,  the  majority  leader,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire),  the  author  of  the  pending 
amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  1:30 
p.m.  today  the  pending  amendment  by 
Mr.  Proxmire  be  temporarily  laid  aside, 
for  the  purpose  only  of  following  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massaschusetts 
<Mr.  Brooke)  to  propose  an  amendment, 
on  which  there  be  a  time  limitation  of  30 
minutes,  to  be  divided  as  follows:  20 
minutes  under  the  control  of  the  offerer 
of  the  amendment  (Mr.  Brooke)  and  10 
minutes  under  the  control  of  the  major- 
ity leader  (Mr.  Mansfield),  the  vote 
thereon  to  occur  at  2  o'clock,  with  the 
further  understanding  that  the  Senate 
then  go  into  executive  session  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  Brooke  amendment, 
rather  than  at  2  p.m.,  as  previously 
ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Normally,  I  would 
object  to  this  with  some  vigor  and  vehe- 
mence, but  I  do  want  to  accommodate 
the  leadership.  No.  1;  and.  No.  2,  I  am 
convinced  that  this  amendment  of  mine 
would  be  delayed,  and  there  would  be  no 
way  that  I  could  get  to  a  vote  before  2 
o'clock,  if  I  did  not  agree.  So  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  shall  not  object. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  can  the  Senator  inform  us 
what  the  nature  of  the  amendment  is, 
what  It  pertains  to? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Perhaps  the 
distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader  can  do  that.  I  am  not  aware  of 
its  nature. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Brooke  amendment  is  amendment  No. 
219,  which  is  printed  and  on  the  table. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  did  not  know  it  was  printed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  pending  business  be- 
fore the  Senate  is  the  amendment  I  of- 
fered on  wage  and  price  stabilization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  very  peculiar  situation.  I  have  finished 
talking  on  the  amendment.  I  am  now 
ready  to  vote.  The  opposition  does  not 
seem  to  want  to  dispute  the  amendment. 

As  I  understand  it,  there  seems  to  be 
very  strong  support  in  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  caucuses  for  this  amend- 
ment or  some  similar  action.  I  cannot 
see  why  we  cannot  come  to  a  vote  or  why 
someone  cannot  tell  me  what  is  wrong 
with  my  proposal. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  At  last,  yes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
did  not  intend  to  speak  on  this.  However, 
as  long  as  the  Senator  has  invited  me  to 
make  some  remarks  about  what  I  think 
is  wrong  with  his  proposal,  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  opposed  not  only 
legislative  action,  but  I  have  also  opposed 
Presidential  action,  because  In  the  whole 
history  of  economics — and  this  goes  back 
to  the  laws  of  Babylon — I  think  under 
the  laws  of  Hammurabi — this  was  tried. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  make  it  work. 

The  major  reason  why  phase  I  seemed 
to  work  was  that  it  had  a  phychological 
effect  on  the  American  people  who  felt 
that  we  had  a  President  who  was  willing 
to  take  a  step  that  many  people  disagreed 
with — including,  I  believe,  the  President 
himself.  For  quite  a  few  months  there- 
after it  even  succeeded. 

I  would  be  enthusiastically  in  favor  of 
this  proposal  if  I  thought  it  could  work. 
However,  a  large  segment  of  the  Ameri- 
can public,  those  in  the  field  of  labor  and 
also  a  certain  segment  in  the  business 
community,  are  opposed  to  it. 

My  apprehension  about  this  is  not 
merely  because  of  what  it  will  not  do  in 
controlling  wages  and  prices,  because 
recent  history  will  tell  us  that  when  we 
begin  to  show  failme,  we  have  a  tendency 
to  say  that  maybe  we  are  not  controlling 
enough.  We  tend  to  say.  "Let  us  apply  it 
to  rents."  When  that  does  not  work,  we 
will  say,  "Let's  include  profits  and  in- 
terest rates,  and  so  forth." 

My  feeling,  basically,  is  that  once  we 
impose  wage,  price,  and  rent  controls,  or 
any  control,  over  the  so-called  free  econ- 
omy— which  I  must  admit  is  not  as  free 
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as  people  think — we  will  ultimately  wind 
up  with  the  complete  domination  of  the 
market  system  by  the  Government,  even 
to  the  point  of  telling  a  man,  "You  can't 
manufacture  your  product  in  this  city 
because  we  need  to  have  it  manufactm-ed 
in  a  city  that  is  hundi-eds  of  miles  away." 
Or  a  manufacturer  might  be  told,  "You 
are  not  going  to  be  allowed  to  make  this 
j)articular  item  because  it  will  upset  the 
whole  balance  we  have  created,  or  have 
tried  to  create,  through  legislative  and 
executive  flat." 

So  my  opposition,  I  might  say  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin — and 
he  might  say  it  is  an  academic  opposi- 
tion— I  think  is  bome  out  by  histoi-y. 
The  greatest  productivity  mankind  has 
ever  achieved  has  been  in  the  days  since 
the  Industrial  revolution  in  America  up 
to  the  time  that  the  Govermnent  started 
to  meddle  in  the  whole  structure  of  what 
is  a  quasi-free  economy. 

We  had  the  greatest  growth  and  the 
greatest  productivity.  We  came  closer  to 
solving  the  problems  of  the  poor.  We  ha\'e 
contributed  more  money  in  the  form  of 
taxes  to  distribute  the  wealth  and  take 
care  of  people  who  were  sick,  and  we 
have  provided  for  education. 

I  am  afraid  that  if  we  take  this  step, 
either  by  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment or  by  any  proclamation  the  Presi- 
dent might  make  if  he  talks  on  the  sub- 
ject tonight,  we  will  just  add  more 
trouble  to  what  we  already  have. 

I  am  rather  enthralled  in  listening  to 
some  Senators  who  feel  that  the  military 
budget  is  causing  inflation.  I  know  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  does  not  do 
that.  However,  I  do  hear  some  of  our  col- 
leagues blame  the  high  military  budget 
for  inflation. 

Inflation  in  this  country  can  come  from 
several  sources.  However,  Inflation,  par- 
ticularly the  inflation  we  have  had  for 
many,  many  years,  has  been  caused  by 
overspending  at  the  Federal  level,  wheth- 
er it  is  military,  health,  education,  and 
welfare,  or  our  own  salaries  and  co.sts 
in  operating  any  part  of  a  program.  This 
is  the  reason  why  we  have  inflation. 

If  this  body  does  not  show  some  signs 
of  responsibility  and  being  willing  to 
make  reductions  where  reductions  can 
be  made,  so  that  we  will  come  closer  to 
spending  witliin  our  limits,  we  are  not 
going  to  stop  inflation.  There  is  no  way 
in  which  we  can  do  it. 

We  have  another  problem  that  I  might 
address  myself  to  in  this  respect,  because 
it  is  often  overlooked.  We  have  now  had 
two  devaluations  of  the  dollar,  one  of 
them  formal.  As  to  the  American  dollar 
overseas,  I  think  there  are  now  about  $95 
billion  American  dollars  in  the  hands  of 
governments,  banks,  coi-porations,  and 
individuals  around  the  world.  Those  dol- 
lars from  abroad  are  now  buying  10  per- 
cent more  in  our  own  country  than  they 
would  have  brought  before  the  evalu- 
ation. By  tlie  same  token,  our  dollar  will 
buy  10  percent  less  when  we  travel  ovcr- 
.seas. 

We  find  in  our  food  marketplaces  that 
we  have  the  ability  to  overproduce,  which 
I  think  is  a  blessing.  We  now  find  that 
foreign  countries  are  coming  in  and  buy- 
ing up  our  beef  and  pork  and  buying 
things  that  our  housewives  would  nor- 
mally go  to  the  marketplace  to  buy.  They 
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are  willing  to  pay  10  percent  above  the 
market  price.  This  will  be  a  continuing 
problem  for  Americans  imtil  we  can  get 
all  of  that  $95  billion  in  American  dollars 
back. 

So  again  due  to  actions  of  the  Con- 
gress, we  have  gotten  ourselves  in  a 
position  where  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin— who  is  a  knowledgeable  man  in 
economics,  and  I  respect  him — or  the 
President  with  his  advisors — for  whom  I 
also  have  great  respect — feels  that  we 
must  now  take  a  rather  dangerous  and 
frightening  step  towards  control. 

I  have  explained  the  problem  as  well 
as  I  can.  If  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  any  questions,  I  would  be  happy  to 
answer  them. 

Mr.  PROX^^IRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
greatly  respect  the  views  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  He  is  not  only  sincere,  but 
he  is  extraordinarily  able  in  this  field  as 
lie  is  in  many  others. 

I  think  he  is  absolutely  right  that  one 
of  the  big  elements  in  causing  inflation 
is  overspending  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. There  is  no  question  that  we  have 
had  a  huge  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent calendar  year  coming  June  30  about 
2  weeks  from  now.  Tliis  was  at  a  time 
when  we  already  had  a  surging  econ- 
omy. Tliat  was  an  alarming  thing.  We 
also  had  a  mammoth  increase  in  the 
Federal  money  supply.  Tlie  Federal  Re- 
serve inci  eased  the  money  supply — the 
biggest  dollar  increase  in  our  history  by 
far. 

Those  two  elements  together  were  im- 
portant in  inflating  prices.  Then  the 
Senator  mentioned  another  one:  We 
have  had  two  devaluations,  which  have 
had  a  direct  effect  on  prices.  Chairman 
Arthur  Burns  estimated  the  inflationaiy 
effect  of  devaluation  as  several  billion 
dollars  in  added  prices  for  tlie  American 
people.  Becaase  of  devaluation  ever>'- 
thing  we  buy  from  abroad  costs  more, 
competition  from  abroad  is  less  effective 
and,  therefore,  automobile  prices,  steel 
prices,  and  so  on,  go  up.  So  these  are  also 
Clements  in  increasing  prices. 

Moreover,  the  timing  of  the  move  from 
phase  II  to  phase  ni  was  a  tragic  blun- 
der. One  could  argue  that  it  Is  the  con- 
trol system  Itself  that  causes  a  surge  in 
prices  whenever  it  is  eased  or  dropped. 
But  I  submit  the  timing  of  phase  HI  was 
very  bad.  It  came  within  a  few  days  after 
the  wholesale  price  index  was  released 
which  showed  that  in  December  we  had 
the  biggest  increase  in  wholesale  prices 
in  20  years.  It  was  then  when  we  moved 
to  phase  HI  that  prices  began  to  go  up 
so  sharply,  the  dollar  began  to  drop 
precipitously  abroad,  and  the  conviction 
grew  on  the  part  of  people  abroad  and 
in  this  coimtry  that  we  just  did  not  mean 
business  about  inflation.  And  the  stock 
market  reflected  that. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Piesident,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Just  one  more  point. 
I  would  just  like  to  say  that  I  would 
agree  that  permanent  controls  are  a  mis- 
take. I  would  like  to  get  rid  of  controls; 
they  are  an  interference  with  the  mo- 
bility of  resources;  they  are  an  interfer- 
ence with  efficiency.  They  are  wrong;  but 
I  think  there  is  a  time  and  a  place  for 
these  things,  and  we  are  now  In  a  situa- 
tion where  we  need  decisive,  effective, 


dramatic  action  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

I  think  is  it  clear  that  the  overwhlem- 
ing  majority  of  the  people,  whether  the 
labor  leaders  agree  with  this  or  not,  tlip 
overwhelming  majority  of  all  the  people, 
whether  they  are  on  fixed  incomes  or 
otherwise,  business  people,  working  peo- 
ple, and  others,  want  the  Government  to 
act.  This  is  one  kind  of  action  that  cun  be 
imderstood,  and  it  is  a  kind  of  action  tha* 
can  have  an  effect. 

It  is  vital  that  during  the  period  of  the 
freeze  and  thereafter,  the  Government 
take  advantage  of  the  time  the  freeze 
gives  to  provide  a  more  competitive  sys- 
tem than  we  have  now,  and  to  reduce  the 
kind  of  interference  that  we  have  witli 
tlie  free  flow  of  goods  from  abroad.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  things  that  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  skilLs 
and  training  of  people  during  this  period. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  think  we  have  to 
have  a  temporary,  brief,  abbreviated 
ppiiod  of  freeze,  followed  by  a  control 
system,  and  I  would  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona,  let  us  get  rid  of  all 
controls  as  fast  as  we  can  consistent  v.iih 
stopping  inflation. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  agree,  but 
it  is  like  saying  you  can  be  a  little  bit 
prejudiced,  if  the  Senator  knows  what  I 
mean.  I  am  afraid  that  once  we  have  a 
freeze  of  90  days,  and  let  us  say  it  works — 
and  it  well  can  work — it  will  be  almost 
impossible  to  get  the  Government  out  of 
the  control  business;  and  I  know  that 
ba.sically  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
feels  as  I  do. 

I  might  comment  about  tliis  oversea.s 
attitude.  I  was  at  the  Paris  air  show  a 
few  days  ago — in  fact,  I  just  put  into  the 
Record  a  report  which  I  submitted  to  the 
Piesident. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  heard  most 
from  my  business  and  military  friends  in 
Europe  was,  "When  are  you  going  to  get 
going?  When  are  you  going  to  start  act- 
ing like  world  leaders  again?" 

I  knew  that  they  were  reflecting  on  the 
possibility  that  we  might  take  some  ac- 
tion in  the  economic  fleld.  They  were  also 
very  much  opposed  to  the  import  tax  tliat 
we  now  impose  on  foreign  made  air- 
planes, and  I  have  recommended  to  the 
President  that  we  abolish  that  5-perceni 
tax.  I  believe  in  competition. 

I  had  hoped  that  when  the  President 
stopped  phase  II  the  labor  leaders  and 
business  leaders  of  this  coimtry  would 
recognize  their  great  responsibility.  But  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  neither  did.  We  not 
only  had  instant  demand  for  wage  in- 
creases, we  also  had  instant  price  in- 
creases. I  do  not  know  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  leadership  of  labor  and 
business  in  this  country.  Frankly.  I  think 
they  probably  share  the  responsibility  for 
the  cause  as  much  as  we  do,  although 
not  to  the  same  extent  or  by  tlie  same 
avenue. 

I  would  hope  that  the  leaders  of  labor 
and  business  could  say,  "Now,  even 
though  it  is  going  to  be  a  liardship,  we 
are  not  going  to  ask  for  any  wage  in- 
creases miless  they  can  be  tied  to  pro- 
ductivity increases." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  why  decisive  action  of  a  presiden- 
tial nature  is  called  for  now.  We  have  a 
situation  in  which,  for  the  last  5  months, 
we  have  had  the  sharpest  increase  in 
wholesale  industrial  prices,  as  well  as 
foods,  that  we  have  had  in  many  years, 
perhaps  ever  in  peacetime — an  enormous 
increase.  That  increase  in  wholesale 
prices  foreshadows  an  increase  in  con- 
sumer prices,  probably,  for  the  next  6 
months  or  so. 

Under  these  circumstances,  labor  feels 
it  has  already  had  its  wage  increases 
eroded  to  the  point  where  its  real  income, 
corrected  for  inflation,  is  less  now  than 
It  was  in  December:  and  under  such 
circumstances,  I  think  that  the  opposi- 
tion that  organized  labor  has  to  my 
amendment — and  it  is  very  virulent  and 
very  strong  and  deeply  felt — is  the  best 
indication  that  I  know  of  that  organized 
labor  is  determined  now  to  make  up  for 
the  fact  that  it  has  lost  ground  in  the 
last  few  months.  The  unions  are  going  to 
ask  for  settlements,  I  think,  in  the  area 
of  10.  12,  or  15  percent,  and  this  can  lead 
to  nothing  but  very  serious  inflation  for 
a  long  time,  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  asking  for  long  pacts  that  call  for  not 
1  year,  but  2  or  3  years. 

That  is  why  I  think  this  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  It  is  unfortunate; 
I,  too,  wish  we  could  adopt  the  Goldwater 
approach,  or  the  Friedman  approach  of 
no  controls.  That  makes  all  the  sense  in 
the  world  to  me:  Over  the  long  pull,  the 
abolition  of  controls.  But  in  view  of  the 
prospects  for  the  next  few  months,  this 
amendment  is  called  for. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
just  to  conclude  the  colloquy,  as  the  Sen- 
ator may  know,  I  attended  college  only 
1  year,  but  I  shall  never  forget  it,  because 
it  was  the  year  1928-29. 1  had  a  professor 
of  psychology  who  was  of  Austrian  an- 
cestry, and  I  remember  his  getting  away 
from  psychology  to  discuss  the  woes  of 
Austria  at  that  time,  in  1928,  when  the 
Austrian  mark  was  one  of  the  leading 
currencies  of  the  world,  and  Austria  it- 
self was  a  great  leader  in  economics  and 
politics  in  the  world. 

Austria  was  at  that  time  engaged  in 
precisely  the  same  kind  of  action  that 
we  are  engaged  in  today — deficit  spend- 
ing and  a  welfare  state  that  had  out- 
grown its  bounds. 

I  can  remember  the  professor  saying 
that,  if  Austria  did  not  change  its  ways, 
it  would  collapse.  By  golly,  along  about 
the  last  of  1928.  the  Credit  Anstalt  col- 
lapsed, and  that  started  the  world  de- 
pression. We  did  not  get  out  of  that  de- 
pression until  World  War  H  came  along. 
I  can  sense  the  same  thing  occurring 
in  the  United  States  today  that  this  pro- 
fessor could  sense  in  Austria  a  way  back 
in  1928. 

I  am  not  prophesying  any  depression, 
but  I  can  foresee  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
It  may  be  that  I  am  wrong.  It  may  be 
that  what  the  Senator  is  proposing,  or 
what  the  President  may  propose  tonight, 
is  precisely  what  the  country  needs  to  get 
us  out  of  the  economic  doldrums  that  we 
are  in. 

The  matter  of  price  increases  is 
bothersome.  I  went  out  to  buy  a  head  of 
lettuce  last  night,  and  it  cost  me  72  cents 


to  buy  it.  My  wife  is  coming  home  to- 
night, and  I  am  not  going  to  tell  her 
about  it;  otherwise,  she  might  faint.  But 
these  are  the  things  caused  by  inflation. 
It  gets  back  to  precisely  what  the  Sena- 
tor is  trying  to  get  at.  The  men  in  the 
labor  union  might  be  making  50  percent 
or  80  percent  more  than  they  were  mak- 
ing 5  or  10  years  ago,  yet  they  are  not 
able  to  live  as  well  as  they  were  living 
then,  because  they  are  paying  a  lot  more 
for  what  they  are  buying. 

As  I  say,  I  wish  that  I  could  support 
the  Senator.  If  I  had  even  a  hunch  that 
his  proposal  would  work  in  the  long  run, 
1  would.  But  my  himches  run  the  other 
way. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  Senator's 
allov.'ing  me  to  explain  my  position. 

I  said  yesterday  that  if  he  were  to  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  for  a  vote,  I  would 
oppose  it.  I  shall  not  oppose  it  now.  I 
will  be  here  to  vote. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Very  good.  I  hope 
that  the  other  98  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  agree  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  and  myself  that  this 
would  be  a  •good  time  to  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  my  amendment,  that  we  can 
come  to  a  vote,  as  I  am  ready  to  vote 
and  hope  that  we  can  vote.  Thus,  I  hope 
that  the  Chair  will  put  the  question  and 
that  we  can  proceed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
NUNN) .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legi-slative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
PROXMIRE).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
proposed  the  imposition  of  a  freeze  on 
wages  and  prices  for  a  period  of  90  days. 
I  acknowledge  the  Senator's  great  ex- 
pertise in  this  area  and  his  sincere  desire 
to  find  a  resolution  to  this  Nation's  eco- 
nomic problems.  I  think  eveiy  Member 
of  this  body  shares  his  concern.  However, 
the  emotion  that  often  evolves  in  regard 
to  a  crisis  situation  often  leads  to  a  knee- 
jerk  reaction  that  can  aggravate  rather 
than  correct  any  certain  problem.  As  the 
distinguished  Senator  realizes,  the  econ- 
omy of  a  nation  as  large  as  the  United 
States  is  a  vast  and  complex  mechanism. 
Any  attempt  to  combat  an  adverse  eco- 
nomic trend  must  be  thoroughly  and 
critically  examined  for  its  long-range  as 
well  as  short-range  implications. 

The  American  economy  has  fought  a 
serious  inflationary  trend  for  over  2 
years.  We  have  now  exhausted  three 
varying  programs,  and  have  succeeded  in 
only  magnifying  the  existing  problem, 
while  worsening  the  financial  burdens  of 
America's  citizens.  As  you  know,  mine 
was  one  of  only  two  votes  cast  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  extension  of  phase  III.  I  felt 
then,  as  I  do  now,  that  we  must  commit 
ourselves  to  a  comprehensive  long-range 
program  which  will  not  only  ease  the  in- 
tensity of  inflationary  pressures,  but  will 
also  be  geared  to  allowing  market  forces 
to  achieve  ultimate  economic  balance.  No 
matter  how  long  we  freeze  wages  and 
prices,  market  forces  continue  to  play  a 


predominant  role.  Unless  we  devise  a  pro- 
gram which  will  utilize  market  forces  to 
combat  inflation,  instead  of  suppressing 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  no  action 
by  the  Congress  or  the  executive  branch 
can  possibly  provide  the  long-term  solu- 
tion to  our  problems. 

I,  therefore,  must  oppose  the  Proxmire 
amendment,  not  because  I  am  opposed  to 
halting  inflation,  but  rather  because  a 
90-day  freeze  is  ill  timed,  ill  advised,  and 
would  only  serve  to  delay  the  need  for  a 
more  comprehensive  approach.  This  I  be- 
lieve is  the  only  rational  and  effective 
approach  to  solving  our  national  eco- 
nomic problems. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower),  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
Mr.  Michael  Bums,  have  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  the  debate  on  the 
Proxmire  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  Prox- 
mire amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  after  Une  18,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  (d)  and  renumber 
the  subsequent  subparagraphs  accordingly: 

"(d)  The  ceiling  on  wages  required  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any 
wage  increase  which  percentage  wise  is  equal 
to  or  less  than  the  percentage  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  during  the  twelve  month 
period  immediately  preceding  the  effective 
date  of  such  wage  increase. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  called 
attention  to  an  amendment  which  he 
intends  to  offer  to  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  I  offer  now  is 
a  modification  of  the  language  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  refers  to 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  since 
January  11,  1973.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  refers  to  the 
ijercentage  increase  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing during  the  last  12  months.  The  only 
purpose  of  the  change  is  to  have  an 
average  percentage  which  would  reflect 
the  trend  over  a  little  longer  period  of 
time,  taking  into  account  the  fact  that 
the  May  cost  of  living  increase  figure  is 
not  yet  available. 

I  do  think  there  is  considerable  justifi- 
cation, however,  in  the  general  argument 
made  by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
that  workers  should  not  be  expected  to 
be  held  to  a  ceiling  which  would  be  less 
than  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  I 
think  that  if  wage  increases  negotiated 
or  otherwise  granted  could  be  held  to 
the  percentage  which  reflected  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living,  that  would 
certainly  be  as  much  of  the  burden  as 
we  could  expect  the  worklngman  to  bear. 

While  I  do  not  generally  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, because  I  believe  the  90-day  across- 
the-board  freeze  he  suggests  is  too  in- 
flexible, I  would  prefer  at  this  time  con- 
trols which  would  be  more  selective. 
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I  do  not  know  whether  tY^  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  aware  of  the 
amendment  I  have  proposed.  He  might 
wish  to  have  something  to  say  about  it 
and  pending  that  possibility,  and  to  give 
us  a  chance  to  call  his  ofQce,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
modified  amendment  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin) 
does  have  a  great  deal  of  merit.  As  I  said 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN)  when  we  discussed  his 
amendment,  I  agree  wholeheartedly  that 
what  has  been  happening  has  been  the 
erosion  of  real  wage  income. 

I  think  a  couple  of  points  should  be 
made.  The  Griffin  or  McGovern  amend- 
ment would  only  take  effect  during  the 
90-days  period.  Certainly,  that  is  ne- 
gotiable, so  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  am 
willing  to  consider  reduction  of  the  period 
of  the  freeze;  and  therefore,  reduce  the 
period  of  wage  restraint  to  only  a  few 
days. 

Second,  as  I  understand  the  amend- 
ment now  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  it  would  result  in  annual 
guidelines  being  put  into  effect  during 
the  90-day  period  of  a  5.1 -percent  in- 
crease dui-ing  the  year.  That  would  mean 
an  increase  during  the  3-month  period 
of  less  than  1.3  percent. 

One  of  the  objections  that  occurs  to 
me  particularly  is  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  will  not  have  a 
wage  increase  during  any  one  3 -month 
period.  Usually,  wages  are  negotiated 
nbt  for  a  year,  but  for  3  years.  So  only  a 
small  fraction  of  people  would  be  af- 
fected. This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
there  might  be  a  shorter  freeze,  recogniz- 
ing that  in  the  control  period  following 
the  price  freeze  there  could  be  flexible 
action  by  the  President  and  Congress. 

We  should  recognize  that  because  of 
inflation  there  has  been  an  erosion  of 
real  wages  in  the  last  3  months,  and  that 
we  cannot  have  an  effective  price  control 
system  without  having  a  wage-freeze 
system  too.  It  is  just  not  only  unfair; 
it  is  unworkable,  uneconomical,  and  com- 
pletely unsound. 

But  I  do  think  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  suggested  something  that 
I  would  be  happy  to  consider.  His  pro- 
posal is  more  moderate  than  the  pro- 
posal offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  which  would  put  into  effect  a 
10-percent  annual  guideline.  The  Sena- 
ator  from  Michigan  proposes  less  than 
a  5.5-percent  guideline.  So  I  think  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
is  something  well  worth  considering. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  come  to  a 
vote  on  that  amendment  and  on  my 
amendment.  So  I  ask  the  majority  leader 
if  he  would  propose  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  on  my  amendment. 

As  I  say,  I  will  be  delighted  to  accept 
any  kind  of  limitation  on  time,  with  a 


vote  at  2  o'clock  today,  3  o'clock,  4:30,  or 
following  the  Morris  nomination.  I  think 
the  country  wants  action  now.  I  think 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  heard 
enough  about  this  matter  and  that  they 
are  ready  to  vote  on  the  proposal,  either 
yes  or  no. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree  with  all  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
h.'ts  just  said.  I  noted  with  interest  the 
result  of  an  informal  poll  taken  among 
Republican  Senators  yesterday  which 
indicates  the  feeling  that  something 
should  be  done  is  rather  widespread.  It 
is  my  further  understanding  that  the 
President  intends  to  deliver  a  message  to 
the  American  people  tonight  at  8:30  on 
radio  and  television  relative  to  v.-hat  he 
proposes  shor.ld  be  done. 

Ho^xever.  there  will  be  a  vote  at  2 
o'clock  on  the  Brooke  amendment;  there 
will  be  a  vote  at  3  o'clock  on  the  motion 
to  reconsider,  carried  over  from  yester- 
day ;  there  will  be  a  vote  at  not  later  than 
4:30  p.m.  on  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Morri.«-.. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  time  that  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  vote  on  the  Morris  nomina- 
tion there  be  a  vote  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  indeed. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  heaid  the  colloquy 
last  night  concerning  the  various  unani- 
mous-con.«;ent  agreements  that  were 
made.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  opportu- 
nity for  debate  on  the  Morris  nomina- 
tion is  being  squeezed  gradually  until  we 
may  be  pressed  for  time. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
a  question.  Under  his  request,  which  I  do 
not  intend  to  object  to,  exactly  how  much 
time  would  that  leave  us  to  discuss  the 
Morris  nomination? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  would  depend  on 
a  number  of  factors,  which  I  am  unable 
to  define  at  the  present  time. 

Fifteen  minutes  on  the  Brooke  amend- 
ment at  2  o'clock,  for  which  unanimous 
consent  already  has  been  granted.  It  will 
take  15  minutes  to  vote  on  the  motion  to 
reconsider.  If  that  carries,  we  will  dis- 
pose of  the  question.  If  it  does  not,  there 
probably  will  be  another  vote  right  away. 
The  Morris  nomination  will  take  15  min- 
utes. So  that  would  knock  it  down  to  a 
maximum  of  45  minutes,  if  evei-ything 
went  according  to  plan.  There  will  be 
another  45  minutes,  an  hour  and  a  half, 
2  hours. 

But  I  wish  to  assure  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
that  if  it  were  a  question  of  time  the 
joint  leadership  would  be  willing  to  grant 
additional  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  This  Senator,  and  I 
know  several  other  Senators,  want  time 
to  speak  on  the  Morris  nomination. 
Would  it  be  possible  if  we  were  getting 
pressed  for  time,  to  defer  that  4:30  vote 
imtil  4:45  or  5  p.m.? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed.  As  far 
as  the  Senator  from  Montana  is  con- 
cerned, and  I  am  sure  I  can  speak  for  the 


distinguished  minority  leader,  that  could 
be  possible  and  it  should  be  possible. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  propounded  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  I  will  be 
frank  about  it.  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
vote  on  the  Proxmire  amendment  today. 
I  say  this  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
President  is  expected  this  evening  to 
make  an  announcement,  and  then  on 
tomorrow  and  ensuing  days  we  would 
have  the  benefit  of  knowing  what  the 
administration  intends  to  do  in  this  area. 

Beyjjnd  that  I  think  the  pending 
amendment  would  be  of  considerable  in- 
terest to  the  Senate.  In  effect^it  carves 
out  an  exception  to  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment, .so  far  as  wages  are  concerned. 

I  know  it  is  not  without  some  con- 
troversy, and  not  too  many  Senators  are 
aware  that  this  particular  amendment  is 
pending.  I  think  it  would  be  unfair  and 
unjust  to  the  rest  of  the  Senate  if  I  were 
to  agree  to  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement.  So  for  those  reasons  and  also 
frankly  to  indicate  I  do  not  think  we 
should  vote  on  the  Proxmire  amendment 
today.  I  respectfully  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoinm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
NiJNNi.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
inianimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  219 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  amendment  No.  219.  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ments (No.  219*  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  line  10,  immediately  after 
"available"  insert  "for  any  period  or  periods 
cxcePding  a  total  of  ninety  days  in  any  fiscal 
year". 

On  pape  8.  line  10,  Inunediately  after  "How- 
ever." Insert  "no  reimbursement  shall  be 
roquivcd  to  be  made  luider  this  section  (li 
if  vhc  Secretary  of  State  finds  and  promptly 
reports  to  the  Congress  that  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  De'jartment  of  State  would  be 
served  thereby,  or  (2|". 

On  page  8.  beginning  In  line  16,  immedi- 
ately after  "available"  strike  out  the  comma 
and  aU  that  follows  through  and  incUtding 
line  18  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

Mr.  BROOICE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

I  offer  this  amendment  to  section  10  of 
S.  1248  in  order  to  provide  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  sufficient  fiexibility  to  as- 
sign Foreign  Service  personnel  to  other 
agencies  of  Government,  on  a  nonreim- 
bursable basis  if  necessary,  when  it  is  in 
the  overall  interest  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  United  States  to  do  so.  I 
have  sought,  at  the  same  time,  to  fulfill 
the  general  intent  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  requiring  intelligent 
adherence  to  proper  accounting  proce- 
dures for  the  detailing  of  personnel  be- 
tween the  State  Department  and  other 
agencies. 

Normally  when  an  employee  of  one 
Goveniment  agency  is  assigned  to  an- 
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other,  the  receiving  agency  should  bear 
the  cost.  This  principle  is  a  sound  one. 
However,  rigid  application  of  it  in  all 
situations  would  tend  to  foreclose  the 
proper  discretionary  exercise  of  mana- 
gerial prerogatives.  In  the  case  of  the 
State  Department  it  could  actually  have 
a  harmful  effect  on  the  formulation  and 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  visualize  that  the 
assigning  of  a  State  Department  officer 
to  another  agency  for  a  tour  of  a  year  or 
two  would  give  that  officer,  and  hence 
our  Foreign  Service  as  a  whole,  an  ex- 
tra dimension  of  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence which  would  be  an  important  asset 
in  future  years.  If  such  assignments  can 
be  arranged  on  a  reimbursable  or  recip- 
rocal basis,  such  should  be  done.  But, 
if  the  so-called  nonreimbursable  de- 
tail is  the  only  way  it  can  be  done  and 
it  is  in  our  basic  interest  to  do  so,  we 
should  not  foreclose  this  option  for  the 
Secretary  of  State  by  enacting  overly 
restrictive  provisions. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  issue 
that  concerns  many  individuals.  In  this 
Chamber  we  hear  repeated  complaints 
about  the  erosion  of  the  influence  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  over  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  affairs.  One  important  fac- 
tor that  has  caused  this  is  the  often  dila- 
tory recognition  that  today's  problems, 
be  they  military  or  commercial,  problems 
of  energy  or  problems  of  environment, 
increasingly  cut  across  agency  bound- 
aries. No  Federal  Government  agency 
is  today  an  island.  The  policies  of  one 
must  be  formulated  and  executed  with 
an  adequate  understanding  of  those  of 
the  others.  This  is  crucially  important 
in  regards  to  the  State  Department 
meeting  its  overall  obligation  to  promote 
the  coordination  of  the  efforts  of  all 
agencies  in  the  foreign  affairs  area. 

In  addition,  it  is  natural  that  agencies 
other  than  the  State  Department  will 
seek  to  Influence  our  foreign  policy  in 
pursuit  of  their  legislative  mandates. 
Using  the  "detailed"  Foreign  Service 
officer  as  a  conduit  of  information  back 
to  the  State  Department,  they  can  exert 
their  influence  in  a  more  intelligent  and 
perceptive  manner  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case. 

It  is  also  essential  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  a  means  to  bring  the  influ- 
ence and  views  of  the  Department  of 
State  to  bear  on  the  activities  of  other 
agencies.  I  know  of  no  way  that  this  can 
be  more  effectively  achieved  than  by  the 
placement  of  Department  of  State  offi- 
cers from  time  to  time  in  these  agencies. 
Our  activities  abroad  will  be  more  sen- 
sible and  more  effective  as  a  result. 

Mr.  President,  to  insure  that  these 
positive  effects  continue  to  accrue  to  the 
benefit  of  the  United  States,  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  the  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 10  of  S.  1248  that  I  have  placed  be- 
fore this  body. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
filling  in  for  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I 
have  10  minutes  on  this  side.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
20  minutes. 


I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  with 
the  time  to  be  taken  out  of  my  time,  not 
to  exceed  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  have  within 
the  remaining  6  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  should  be 
brought  out  that  this  is  the  kind  of  an 
amendment  on  which  there  are  differ- 
ences which  really  could  have  and  should 
have  been  settled  in  conference  rather 
than  brought  up  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  on  the  floor.  And  I  think  if 
the  present  amendment  is  defeated  that 
it  will  still  be  settled  in  conference  in  a 
way  which  I  hope  would  be  mutually 
satisfactory.  There  is  no  great  to-do 
about  this. -No  foreign  policy  is  being 
shaken.  No  foundations  are  being 
cracked. 

There  is  a  way  to  get  on  with  the 
Senate  and  the  Congress  which,  I  would 
hope,  some  of  these  departments  down- 
town would  begin  to  comprehend  a  little 
better  and  a  little  more  fully  in  a  spirit 
of  comity  and  understanding  and  coop- 
eration. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  State  De- 
partment is  a  very  busy  and  a  most  im- 
portant department  in  the  Government. 
It  also  operates  on  the  smallest  budget. 
But  it  has  the  greatest  responsibility.  It 
has  no  pipeline  to  fall  back  on,  as  the 
foreign  aid  program  has.  It  has  no  pipe- 
line to  fall  back  on  as  is  the  case  In  the 
Defense  Department  and  all  of  its  many 
ramifications.  It  gets  by  on  what  is  allo- 
cated to  it  by  the  Congress.  And,  in  my 
opinion,  the  Congress  has  been  most 
parsimonious  insofar  as  the  funding  of 
the  State  Department's  activities  are 
concerned.  I  want  to  reiterate  that  it  is 
the  most  important  department  of  the 
Government.  And  the  Government  is 
fortunate  to  have  heading  that  depart- 
ment as  Secretary  of  State,  a  man  of  the 
caliber,  integrity,  patriotism,  and  dedica- 
tion as  we  have  in  the  person  of  William 
Rogers,  a  man  who,  in  my  opinion,  has 
been  underrated  throughout  the  past  3  or 
4  years,  overshadowed  perhaps  from  time 
to  time,  but  basically  one  of  the  best 
Secretaries  of  State  this  Republic  has 
ever  had. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  adopted 
a  provision  without  objection,  unani- 
mously, which  would  require  reimburse- 
ment for  salaries  paid  to  State  Depart- 
ment personnel  detailed  to  other  agen- 
cies, except  in  the  case  of  personnel 
involved  in  specific  exchange  arrange- 
ments with  other  agencies,  such  as  the 
USIA  or  AID. 

In  my  opinion  these  are  agencies 
which  we  could  well  do  without  or  trim 
down  considerably.  However,  one  of  them 
gets  many,  many  times  what  the  State 
Department  gets  in  the  way  of  appro- 
priations and  the  other  is  gradually  try- 
ing to  creep  up  to  the  State  Department 
level. 


This  was  prompted  by  the  current  situ- 
ation where  the  State  Department  has 
employees  on  loan  to  such  agencies  as 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
the  Commission  on  White  House  Fellows, 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness — 
and  so  on.  The  committee  does  not  object 
to  other  agencies  using  the  talents  of 
State  Department  personnel  on  a  tem- 
porary basis.  All  the  provision  approved 
by  the  committee  requires  is  that  their 
services  be  paid  for  ty  the  borrowing 
agency. 

What  could  be  fairer  than  that.  And 
remember,  this  is  the  most  important 
Department  in  the  Government,  getting 
by  far  the  least  amount  of  money. 

The  letter  sent  to  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke)  concerning  his  amendment 
made  the  point  that  approval  of  the  com- 
mittee's position  might  jeopardize  the 
training  of  State  Department  personnel 
in  agencies  "such  as  Commerce,  Labor, 
and  Treasury,  for  which  State  Depart- 
ment officers  perform  support  activities 
overseas."  The  agency  might  be  unwill- 
ing to  pay  for  the  salai-y  of  the  detailed 
State  employee,  he  argued. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Commerce  Department  gets  lots  more  in 
the  way  of  appropriations  than  does  the 
State  Department.  The  Labor  Depart- 
ment gets  lots  more  in  the  way  of  appro- 
pi-iations  than  does  the  State  Depart- 
ment. The  Treasury  Department  gets 
much  more  in  the  way  of  appropriations 
than  does  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  every- 
thing the  distinguished  majority  leader 
is  saying  is  correct  with  the  exception  of 
the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture or  the  Commerce  Department 
may  not  be  interested  in  having  State 
Department  personnel  come  into  their 
departments  and  work  with  them  on  a 
reimbursable  basis.  In  many  instances 
the  benefit  is  solely  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, not  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Sometimes  there  is  mutual  bene- 
fit. But  sometimes  the  benefit  is  only  to 
be  derived  by  the  State  Department 
itself. 

In  that  instance,  the  Secretary  of 
State — ^and  I  certainly  share  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader's  high  esteem 
for  Secretary  of  State  Rogers — should 
have  the  flexibility  to  send  personnel  to 
the  Commerce  Department,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  or  other  agencies 
on  a  nonreimbursable  basis. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  this  prac- 
tice of  nonreimbursable  detailing  has 
been  abused  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

I  think  that  the  committee  has,  un- 
fortunately, put  restrictions  upon  the 
State  Department  which  the  State  De- 
partment cannot  bear  and  still  perform 
its  functions  properly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  that  he  has  a  point.  How- 
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ever    I  must  disagree  with  him,  because  Martin,  Edwin  M..  Program  Director,  R-l.  Cooper,  Martin  W,  Political  Officer,  0-6. 

according  to  the  latest  list  of  State  De-  Matthews,   Gary  L.,  Political   Officer,   0-4.  Creecy,  Richard  B.  L..  Political  Officer.  R-3. 

nnrtmpnt  oersonnel  detailed  on  a  non-  McLean,  Joseph  G..  Consular  Officer,  0-6.  Durham,  Richard  L..  Phy.  Sci.  Officer,  R-2. 

partmenc  peisoimei  aeiaiiea  on  a  ^^        Jerrold  M.,  Political  officer,  0-5.  Farley,  PhUlp  J.,  Dep.  Dir.-ACDA.  O-l. 

reunbursable  basis,  all  of  those  detailed  ohmans,  John  L..  Lab/Pol.  Officer,  0-2.  Olvan,  Walker,  Political  Officer.  6-2. 

are   working   in   offices   attached   to  tne  Qulnn.  Kenneth  M.,  Political  Officer,  0-5.  GookUi,  Richard  J..  Political  Officer,  GS-13. 

White  House,  except  one  person  who  is  Ramsey,  Douglas  K.,  Political  Officer,  0-5.  Graluek.  Maurice  N.,  Political  Officer.  0-5. 

detailed   to   the   Vice   President's   office.  Stanley,  Clifton  C,  Jr.,  Intl  Relations  Of-  Grobel,  Olaf,  Political  Officer,  0-4. 

The  list  of  18  assigned  on  this  basis  is  on  ficer,  0-6.  Jaeger,  George  W.,  Political  Officer.  0-3. 

page  37  in  the  report  on  this  bill.  Swett.  Herbert  D.,  Intl  Relations  Officer,  Jones,  Clyde  L.,  Comm.  &  Records  Asst., 

Tint   fl,*s  of  Derember  31  of  last  vcar  0-3.  s— 7. 

thp    IntPst    list    available    to    us—manv  '^'■'*'"'  Marilyn  Ann.  Political  Officer,  0-7.  Kalicki,  Jan  H..  Pol./Mil.  Aff.  Officer.  0-7. 

the    latest    list    available    to    us— many  walkenshaw,   Robert   L.,   Lab  Pol.   Officer.  Kirk,  Roger.  Political  Officer,  0-2. 

State  employees  were  on  reimbursed  de-  o_2.  Kicbenov  Eugene.  Political  officer,  o-4. 

tail    to    the    regular    departments    and  watson.  Douglas  K.,  Admin,  officer,  0-5.  Leach,  Jas.  A.  S.,  Political  Officer.  0-6. 

agencies — 26  to  Commerce,  4  to  HEW,  4  Wolfe.  Geoffrey  E.,  Political  Officer,  0-6.  Leonard,  Jas.  F.,  Asst.  Director.  O-l. 

to  Justice,  1  to  Labor,  3  to  Treasury,  and  Wollam.   Park   F.,   Program   Director,   0-2.  Lindstrom,  Ralph  E.,  Int.  Rel.  Officer,  0-2. 

soon — 189  in  all.  Wjgant,  Michael  G.,  Political  Officer,  0-5.  Linebaugh,  J.  David.  Pol.  Officer.  O-l. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  army  Long,  Paul  J.,  Phy.  Sci.  Officer,  R-2. 

ator's  time  has  expired.  Whiting.  John  d..  poI.  CMficer,  0-4.  JI^''!!"'  '^Sl®.??'  i''-/?'v^°^'''^^:*- 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2  commerce  M^^rtfR^iTn    tLvw    pS  nmi^ii  r..^ 

unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  hst  cecchinl  Leo  p..  Jr.,  Econ/Comm.  off..  0-5.  ^eidle.  Alan  F.,  Pol.  Officer,  R-2. 

be  printed  in  the  Record.  christensen,  David  P.  N.,  Econ/Comm.  Off.,  ^'P.^"**^'  ^'t  ^■d^-I°^°B'^'^'^~}- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was  o-4.  Salisbury,  Wm.  R.,  Pol.  Officer,  o-5. 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  Christiano,  Jos.  F.,  Econ/Comm.  Off.,  0-3.  ff'?^^'"'™®**^^°^'  ^f^l!;  °~^'  ^  . 

follows:  Crafts.  Donald  E..  Econ/Comm.  Off.,  0-5.  |^'""'  ^'",- ?^Vu  ^°1:,°'"*=^'a  V' 

State  personnel  on  detail  to  other  agencies  as  Dawson    William,  T^ade  Prom.  Off.,  0-4.  ^^'^/^'wrn  C    Pol  OffiSr^V 

nf  Dpf  tl  1972  Dornheim,   Arthur   R.,    Econ/Comm.    O.T.,  „f  .    '  „,„;.          vi,^  ^      '  ^            ,      ^_ 

oi  uec.il,  in/i  ^g  Weu-,    William    D.,    Oper.    Research    Off. 

Reimbursable   details -J89  percjiak.  John  R.,  Econ/Comm.  Off.,  0-4.  ^^DA,  R-3. 

„„  Garrett.  Johnson,  Econ/Comm.  Off..  R-l.                                          ^*'* 

*^" ^^  Gwynn.  Robert  P..  Econ/Comm.  Off.,  0-4.  Auderegg,  John  A..  Pol.  Officer.  0-4. 

Army i  L-mbardi.  Raymond  B.,  Econ/Comm.  Off.,  .^rmacost,   Michael   H.,   For.   Aff.   Analyst, 

Commerce .. <!o  q  -  R-3, 

Export-Import  Bank 1  Mj-.ikin.  Bruce.  Econ  Comm.  Off.  0-G.  Brement,  Marshall,  Pol.  Officer.  0-3. 

HEW *  Nehmer,   Stanlev,   Econ  Comm.   O-ff..   R-l.  Brown.  Richard  G.,  Pol.  Officer,  0-4. 

interior i  OCom.or,    Patrick    T..    Econ/Comm.    Off.,  Capp.  Jean  T..  Edu.  &  Cul.  Off.,  R-«. 

Justice *  o_4^  Gray,  Victor,  S.,  Jr.,  Pol.  Officer,  0-5. 

Labor  _ - 1  Prinderille,  Chas  T.,  Jr.,  Econ/Comm.  Off..  Grey,  Robt.  T.,  Jr.,  Pol.  Officer,  0-4. 

peace  corps. i  ^^  jjgp^  Ernestine  &.,  Pol.  Officer,  0-6. 

Treasury 3  Rankin,  Edward  J.,  Econ/Comm.  Off.,  0-4.  Jenkins,   Kempton   B.,   Program   Director, 

TTOT*    ""■ ik  Riley,    Wilson    A.,    Jr.,    Econ/Comm.    Off..  0-2. 

Jtrjr   "" =  0-5.  Kelly,  Bernice  M.,  Personnel  Off.,  0-4. 

^—^ —       ,  Robb,  James  L..  Econ  Comm.  Off.,  0-6.  Murphy,  Edward  G..  Pol.  Officer,  0-4. 

.        . o'"W- =""""I ■"'L  Smith,  Richard  J.,  Infl  Econ.,  0-4.  Ramsay,  Walter  G.,  Pol.  Officer,  0-4. 

o^',!,*^'^-^                           Bicentennial  Stahlman,  John  W..  Econ/Comm.  Off..  0-5.  St.  Denis,  John  H.,  Security  Off.,  S-3. 

whit^  wm^p 1  Sullivan,  John  J.,  Econ 'Comm.  Off..  0-4.  Turpln.  WUllam  N..  Infl.  Rel.  Off..  0-2. 

O^                4  Wisgerhof,  Paul  R.,  Econ/Comm.  Off..  0-6.  Westmoreland,  James  O.,  Pol.  Officer,  0-4. 

Office  of'E^onomic'op^'rtunlty:::::::     17  „  y^^'^^y-    R«yn^o"d    S.,    Econ,  Comm.    Off.,                                           nsc 

Office  of  Emergency  Planning 2  Hackett,  James  T.,  Political  Officer.  0-4. 

Council  on  Environmental  Quality 2  export-import  bank  Hershberger,  Eileen  M.,  Secretary,  OS-8. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 2  Dlotz,   George  J.,  Program   Director,   R-l.  Marshall,  MUdred  M..  Secretary,  GS-9. 

CENTO   3  HEW  Rodgers.  Jeanne  R..  Secretary,  S-7. 

IBWC --       1  DAngelo,  Luciano,  Consular  Off..  R-4.  Rondon,  Fernando  E.,  Political  Officer.  0-4. 

NATO 16  Kaplan,  George  R..  Pol.  Officer.  0-3.                                                         hud 

2??^" \  Metzner.  Clifton  F.,  Jr.,  Physical  Sci.  Off.,  Jones,  Ellis  O.  Ill,  Infl  Relations  Officer, 

SEATO  — — -1 3  R_3  Q^ 

Inter-American  Foundation 1  wiescnder.  Margaret,  Consular  Off.,  S-1.                                            arbc 

Non-reimbursable   details 32  interior  Blue.  Wm.  L.,  Program  Director,  0-1. 

=  Carpenter,  Stanley  S.,  Program  Director,  Klrby,  Elizabeth  J.,  Secretary.  S-S. 

Total  details 221  O-l.  Scrlbner,  Edith,  Secretary,  S-5. 

State  personnel  on  reimbursable  detail  to  justice                                                                 white  house 

other  agencies  as  of  December  31,  1972  Howe.  Bruce  T.,  Protocol  Specialist,  S-1.  Weiss,  Walter  F.,  Political  Officer,  0-4 

Agency,Name,  Position  title,  and  Grade:  ^  McClintic,    Stephen    H.,    Political    Officer,                                          ^mb 

AID  Rosenthal,  Edward  B.,  Political  Officer,  0-4.  Bentley,  Robert  B.,  Political  Officer,  0-5. 

Adams,  E.  Avery,  Jr.,  Admin.  Officer,  0-2.  Slutz,  Robert  F.,  Jr.,  Political  Officer,"  0-3.  Breidenbach,  Wm.  E.,  Infl  Relations  Of- 

Blrd,  H.  Reld,  Consular  Officer,  0-3.  '  labor  ficer.  0-4. 

Chang,  Walter  F.,  Comm/Records,  Supr.,  «  .      ^  ^       .     .        _  Carlueci,  Frank  C,  Program  Director.  0-1. 

RU-6.  Seip,  Peter  A..  Intl  Relations  Officer,  0-2.  weniger.  Earl  D..  Econ  Comm  Officer.  0-7. 

Cook,  Philip  R.,  Jr.,  Infl  Relations  Officer,  peace  corps                                                                     ^^.q 

^~l:    ..  DeJarnette,    Edmund   T.,   Admin.   Officer,  TjorfiPiH   Tnhn  n   rmicninr  omror  n  9 

Fimbres.  Rudy  V.,  Political  Officer,  0-3.  o-4  Barneld,  John  D..  Consular  Officer.  0-3. 

Finney,  John  D..  Jr..  Political  Officer.  0-5.  treasury  Boudreau.  Wm.  J.  Admin.  Officer.  0-4. 

Polger,  John  D.,  Political  Officer,  0-5.  Barnard  Robert  J    Political  Officer  0-3  Courtenaye,    Richard    H.,    Principal    Off. 

Graham.  Hilton  L.,  Infl  Relations  Officer,  ^^"1„    a   ^„"    t,"    tIIT^  ,  ^       ^'  P'""^- 0-3- 

0-6.  ^^°*^"'  ^-  °*"^-  •^'•'  ^"*  '  Relations  Officer,  palzone.  James  R..  Admin.  Officer,  0-4. 

Goeser,  James  R.,  Political  Officer.  0-6.  °~^"                                                        •  Hawkins.  Genta  A.,  Political  Officer,  0-6. 

Graham,  Hilton  L.,  Infl  Relations  Officer,  Hanna.  Ian  M..  Science  Linguist.  GS-13.  Heflln.  Martin  G..  Econ  Comm  Officer,  0-4. 

0-6-  ACDA  Herr,  Donald  F.,  Pol.  Officer,  0-5. 

Kilday,  Lowell  C.  Political  Officer,  0-3.  Anderson,  Sidney  D..  Admin.  Officer.  R-3.  Hoffman,  Herbert  A..  Pol.  Officer,  0-5. 

Krug,  Wm.  A.,  Jr.,  Polltcal  Officer,  0-7.  Brown,  Charles  F.,  Intl  Relations  Officer,  Keller,  Kenneth  C.  Consular  Officer,  0-4. 

Landeau,  Elizabeth  N.,  Intl  Relations  Of-  0-4.  Lawton.  Frederick  H.,  Pol.  Officer,  0-4. 

ficer,  0-3.  Brvmner,  Margret,  Secretary,  S-6.  Pardon,  Raymond  J.,  Pol.  Officer,  0-6. 

Manhard,      Philip      W..      Political      Of-  Christopher,  Albert  M.,  Special  Assistant,  Peck.  Robert  A..  Pol.  Officer.  0-4. 

ficer,  0-2.  R-l.  Schell,  Barbara,  Consular  Officer,  0-5. 
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Stmmons,  John  F.  Jr.,  Econ/Comm.  Off., 
0-5. 

Snow,  Denman  T.  II.  Admin.  Officer,  0-5. 
Wfirner.  Norman  E.,  Pol.  Officer,  0-3. 
Whilden,  Stephen  H..  Pol.  Officer.  0-5. 

CEP 

Morln,  Laurent  E.,  Econ/Comm.  Off.,  0-2. 
Toner,  Albert  P.,  For.  Aff.  Analyst,  R-2. 

CEQ 

Hayne,  William  A..  Econ/Comm.  Off.,  0-2. 
Perry,  Jack  R  ,  Pol.  Officer.  0-3. 

EPA 

Maivsfield.  Wm.  H.  III.  Pol.  Officer,  0-3. 
Walker.  Wrn.  G.,  Pol.  Officer.  0-4. 

CENTO 

Burgess,  Harrison  W..  Pol.  Officer.  0-3. 
Farrior.  John  M.,  Pol.  Officer.  0-2. 
Mccormick,  Francis  P.,  Admin.  Officer,  0  3. 

IBWC 

SacksteUer,  Frederick  H.  Jr.,  Pol.  Officer, 
0-3. 

NATO 

Abldian,  John  V.,  Security  Officer,  S-1. 
Andrews.  Geo.  R..  Pol.  Officer,  0-3. 
Blinn,  I^slle  P.,  A>idlo-Vis.  Off..  S-2. 
Bragdon,  Merritt  C,  Jr.,  Intl.  Economist, 
0-4. 
Feldt.  Wm.  E..  Gen..  Engineer.  R-2. 
Hoofnagle.  James  G.,  Admin.  Officer,  R-1. 
Kelly,  Giles  M.,  Info.  Officer,  S-1. 
Korach.  Eugene  G..  Office  Director.  R-1. 
Kunzig.  Louis  A..  Jr..  Admin.  Officer.  R-2. 
MacCracken.  John  G..  Pol.  Officer,  0-3. 
Maresca,  John  J  .  Pel.  Officer,  0-5. 
ODonnell.  John  P..  Jr.,  .^dmin.  Officer.  0-3. 
Port,  Arthur  T..  Program  Director.  R-1. 
Seim,  Harvey  B.,  Phy.  Scl.  Officer,  R-1. 
Spielman,  Herbert.  Pol.  Officer,  0-3. 
Stark,  George  W.,  Auditor,  R-3. 

OECD 

Christian,  David  E..  Lab/Pol.  Officer,  R-1. 

Hayward,  Beresford  L.,  Econ/Comm.  Off., 
R-3. 

Mallett,  Guy  C,  Jr..  Econ./Comm.  Off.,  0-2. 

Orskl.  C.  Kenneth.  Phy.  Scl.  Off..  R-2. 

Roderick.  HUllard..  Phy.  Sci.  Off.,  R-1. 

Tlmmons,  Benson  E.  L..  Ill,  Program  Direc- 
tor. R-l. 

west,  James,  Info.  Officer,  R-2. 

SEATO 

DeBald,  LeRoy  E  .  Jr..  Pol.  Officer,  0-4. 
Langhaug.  David  B.,  Admin.  Officer,  0-5. 
Midthun,  Kermlt  G.,  Pol.  Officer,  0-3. 

i.\p 

Tragen^Irvlng  G.,  Country  Director,  O-l. 

State  personnel  on  non- reimbursable  detail 

to  other  agencies  as  of  Deceviber  31,  1972 

Agency,  name,  position  title,  and  grade : 

COMMEBCS     (1) 

Bell,  James  P..  Jr.,  0-7. 

DEFENSE     (1) 

Cook,  Eiler  R.,  Political,  0-3. 

Exeett^ve  Office  of  the  President: 

•wiilTE    HOUSE    OrnCE     (3) 

Jenkins,  Karen.  Administrative.  0-4. 
Melencamp.  Noble  M..  Consular,  0-2. 
Smith.  Michael  B.,  Consular,  0-3. 

NATIONAL    SECDRITY    COtJNClL     (8) 

Adams.  Alvln  P.,  Jr..  0-5. 
Bushnell,  John  A..  Economic.  0-3. 
Davis,  Florence  Jeanne.  GS-16. 
Froebe.  John  A..  Jr.,  Pol/Econ.,  0-4. 
Holdridge.  John  H.,  O-l. 
Linton.  E.  Mark.  O-C. 
Negroponte,  John  D.,  0-4. 
Sonnefeldt,  Helmut,  O-l. 

OmCE   OF    EMEBGENCY    PREPABEONESS     (I) 

Meyers,  Howard,  O-l. 

OFFICE    or    SCIENCE    AND    TECHNOLOGY     (1) 

Neuriter,  Norman  P.,  Scl.  Attache,  R-2. 

OFFICE    OF   THE    SPECIAL    REPHESENTATIVE    FOB 
TRADE    NEGO'-IIATIONS     (1) 

Propps),  Herbert  P.,  O-l. 


COUNCIL   ON   ENVIRONMENTAL  QTrALlTY    (2) 

HadsoU,  Francis,  0-4. 
Janin,  Henry,  Consular,  0-5. 

COUNCIL    ON    INT'L   ECONOMIC    POLICY     (5) 

Bider,  Lorice  M.,  'j-5. 

Hinton,  Deaue  R.,  Economic,  O-l. 

Keating,  Dwlght  N.,  R-2. 

Morris,  Robert  J.,  Econ/Comm.,  0-3. 

Weiss,  Gus  W..  Jr.,  R-1. 

PHESIIENT'S    FOREIGN    INTELLIGENCE 
ADVISORY    BOARD     (1) 

Zayac,  Mildred,  M.,  Secretary,  S-4. 

INTEBIOB     ( 1 ) 

Crawford,  Franklin  J.,  Administrative,  0-3. 

LABOR    ( 1 > 

Reichard.  Hugh,  Labor,  0-2. 

USIA     ( 1  > 

Riley,  Dominick  J.,  Admin/Security,  R-4. 

OFFICE    OF   THE    VICE-PRESIDENT     (1) 

Reynders,  Thomas  R.,  0-5. 

BOARDS,    COMMITTEES    AND    COMMISSIONS 

CABINET   COMMITTEE    FOR    SPANISH    SPEAKING 

PEOPLE     <  1 ) 

Rodriguez,  Antonio  P.,  R-1. 

PRESIDENT'S    COMMISSION    ON    WHITE  HOUSE 
FELLOWSHIPS     ( I ) 

Gidley,  Carol,  GS-9. 

CONFERENCE    ON    INDUSTRIAL    WORLD 
AHEAD     ( 1  ) 

Krason,  William  S.,  Econ/Comm.,  0-2. 

NAT'L    FOUNDATION    OF   ARTS    ti    HU- 
MANITIES    ( 1 ) 

Perlmutter,  Jcrone  H.,  R-2. 
Other  agencies'  personnel  on   reimbursable 
detail  to  State  as  of  December  31,  1972 
Ajency,  name,  and  grade: 

USIA     (31) 

Aggrey,  O.  Rudolph,  FSIO-1. 
Arndt,  Richard  Tallmadge,  FSIO-3. 
Banks,  Dolly  Virginia,  FSS-5. 
Bell,  Brian,  FSIO-2. 
Brown,  Daniel,  PSR-2. 
Brown,  Michael  D.,  FSIO-3. 
Curran,  Robert  Theodore,  PSIO-2. 
Fordney,  Ben  Puller,  FSIO-3. 
Hartry.  Theodore  G..  FSIO-3. 
Inman,  Jerry  L.,  FSIO-3. 
Jacoby,  Peter  H..  FSIO-3. 
Kramer.  Wilford,  FSIO-2. 
Lewis,  Mark  B.,  FSIO-1. 
Logan,  Frenise  A..  PSIO-4. 
MacDonald,  Robert  W..  FSR-4. 
Madison,  Herbert  C,  FSIO-4. 
Mason,  Frederick  G.,  FSRr-4. 
McDonald,  John  P.,  FSIO-4. 
Meyers,  Robert  S.,  FSIO-4. 
Morad,  James  L.,  FSIO-3. 
Mowindel,  John  W.,  FSIO-1. 
Phillips,  J.  Paul,  FSIO-2. 
Pope,  James  M.,  GS-14. 
Porter,  George  W.,  FSIO-3. 
Powell,  W.  Clinton,  FSIO-3. 
Richmond.  Yale  W.,  FSIO-2. 
Savage,  Edward  J.,  FSIO-2. 
Smith,  Glenn  Lee,  FSIO-1. 
Tenny,  Francis  B.,  FSIO-2. 
T\irner,  W.  Fitzhugh.  FSIO-3. 
Vogelgesang,  Sandra  L.,  FSIO-5. 

AID     <9) 

Fullmer,  Robert  G.,  FSR-3. 
Kitchen,  Robert  W.,  FSR-1. 
Lindahl,  Emil  G.,  FSR-2. 
Long,  Edna  E.,  FSS-4. 
O'Brien,  B.  Audra,  FSS-5. 
Poulin,  Roger  J.,  PSR-4. 
Smith,  Robert  S.,  FSR-1. 
St.  Lawrence,  Joseph  Leo,  FSR-1. 
Wilhelm,  John  K.,  FSR-3. 
Other  agencies'  personnel  on  nonreimburs- 
able detail  to  State  as  of  December  31, 1972 
Agency,  name,  and  grade : 

USIA    (4) 

Dowling,  Brian,  FSLR-5. 
Karch,  John  J.,  FSIO-2. 


Muir,  Hugh,  FSIO-4. 
Zirkin,  Abraham,  FSIO-2. 

AID    (2) 

Burk,  Monroe,  FSR-2. 
Stein,  Theodore,  GS-13. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  White 
House  offices  are  the  only  areas  in  the 
Government  which  cannot  afford  to  pay 
the  State  Department  for  the  services 
of  personnel  they  borrow. 

The  proposed  amendment  would,  in 
effect,  gut  the  committee  amendment  by 
tUowing  the  Secretary  of  State  general 
waiver  authority.  Perhaps  a  case  can  be 
made  for  giving  the  Department  a  bit 
more  flexibility — that  is  something  which 
could  be  discussed  in  conference  and  I 
think  worked  out  favorably — and,  if  so, 
the  problem  can  be  worked  out  on  that 
basis  when  the  conference  meets.  But  I 
cannot  support  giving  the  Secretary  com- 
plete discretion  in  wliether  or  not  to  re- 
tiuire  reimbursement,  because  his  de- 
partment is  being  treated  parsimoniously 
enough,  as  I  have  tried  to  indicate. 

Do  Senators  think  he  would  really  sey 
"no"  to  a  White  House  request  for  the 
loan  of  some  State  personnel  without 
having  to  pay  for  them — when  he  had 
complete  waiver  authority  that  allowed 
him  to  say  "yes"?  In  effect,  this  makes 
the  committee's  action  null  and  void; 
and  I  think  what  the  committee  did 
unanimously  and  what  this  amendment 
would  negate  is  to  uphold  the  hand  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  give  him  flexi- 
bility and  authority,  and  to  indicate  the 
Senate's  confidence  In  this  man  who  has 
conducted  himself  so  well  and  with  sucli 
integrity  and  dedication. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
yielding  me  this  part  of  his  time. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  well  to  point  out  at  this  time  that  we 
are  not,  under  this  amendment,  giving 
the  Secretary  of  State  unlimited  author- 
ity in  this  area.  We  are  saying  that  if  the 
Secretary  finds  and  promptly  reports  to 
Congress  that  the  best  Interests  of  the 
Department  of  State  w^ould  be  served 
thereby,  then  no  reimbursement  shall  be 
required  to  be  made  under  this  section. 

The  Secretary  of  State  must  report  to 
Congress  any  instance  in  which  he  finds 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  Department 
of  State  would  be  served  by  nonreimburs- 
able detailing.  In  addition — and  I  think 
this  ought  to  be  included  in  the  Record — 
the  nonreimbursed  detailing  of  State  De- 
partment personnel  in  1971,  the  number 
of  individuals  detailed  per  year  on  the 
average  was  only  32.  In  1972  the  total  was 
only  30.  In  1973  there  were  an  estimated 
23.  For  a  total  of  3  years,  we  are  talking 
about  only  85  persons  detailed  on  a  non- 
reimbursable basis. 

This  does  not  indicate  that  the  State 
Department  has  abused  its  flexibility  at 
all.  This  indicates  the  discrepancy 
latitude  that  the  State  Department  needs 
in  the  proper  fimctloning  of  the  exercise 
of  its  duties.  The  Department  derives  the 
benefit.  And  I  think  it  also  is  clear  that 
while  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  mentioned  one  detail  to  the  White 
House,  there  have  also  been  other  details 
to  the  President's  Foreign  Intelligence 
Advisory  Board,  the  Commission  on 
White  House  Fellowships,  the  National 
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Security  Council,  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness,  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  the  Office  of  the  Special 
Representative  of  Trade  Negotiations, 
the  Office  of  Environmental  Quality,  and 
one  in  the  Office  of  the  Vice  President. 
Again  I  want  to  make  the  point,  Mr. 
President,  that  many  of  these  agencies 
are  also  working  on  tight  budgets,  and  if 
it  was  in  their  best  interests  to  have  State 
Department  personnel  assigned  to  them 
for  i.  particular  period  of  time  on  a  non- 
reimbursible  basis,  then,  of  course,  they 
might  do  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  right  there? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  difficulty  in  reaching  an 
agreement  in  conference  on  a  certain 
period  of  time  by  which  transfers  could 
be  accomplished  on  a  reasonable  basis.  I 
am  quite  certain  that  it  was  the  intent 
of  the  committee  that  that  particular 
aspect  of  these  words  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  I  am  sure  that  something 
will  be  done  if  the  committee  is  upheld 
to  bring  about  a  meeting  of  the  minds  in 
conference  which  will  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  am  cer- 
tainly pleased  to  hear  that  from  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  because  ac- 
tually this  amendment  provides  any 
period  or  periods  exceeding  a  total  of  90 
days  in  any  fiscal  year,  which  is  cer- 
tainly a  reasonable  period  of  time  will 
come  under  the  reimbursable  clause.  If  it 
goes  beyond  that,  then  of  course  the  Sec- 
retary would  have  to  make  his  case  by 
reporting  to  Congress  that  In  his  opinion 
that  nonreimbursable  detail  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  State  Department  and  the 
United  States,  and  therefore  it  should  be 
upon  a  nonreimbursable  basis. 

I  do  not  see  anything  In  this  amend- 
ment which  would  be  harmful,  certainly, 
not  only  to  the  State  Department  but  to 
any  other  department  or  agency  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  believe  that  we  ought  not  to  shackle 
the  Secretary  of  State  with  restrictions 
that  do  not  allow  him  any  fiexibility  at 
all  to  assign  personnel  on  a  nonreim- 
bursable basis  when  he  believes  that  it  is 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  United  States,  and  when 
the  head  of  the  receiving  agency  or  de- 
partment believes  that  it  is  not  solely  in 
the  interests  of  that  particular  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  have  something 
here,  as  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er has  said,  that  is  of  great  magnitude, 
but  I  do  think  it  is  important  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  have  this  flexibility. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  wIU  the 
Senator  yield  me  half  a  minute  of  his 
time? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts that  there  is  one  way  in  which 
the  State  Department  can  relieve  itself 
of  some  of  its  financial  obligations  so  as 
to  have  more  latitude. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  and  I, 
jointly,  have  labored,  in  bill  after  bill 
oyer  a  period  of  years,  to  bring  back  into 
the  Department  of  Commerce  the  com- 


mercial attaches  who  were  taken  over 
by  the  State  Department  some  years 
ago.  My  own  brother-in-law  was  a  com- 
mercial attache  and  spent  his  whole  life 
in  that  service. 

Frankly,  I  think  the  trade  relations  of 
our  country;  the  promotion  of  its  for- 
eign trade;  and  our  balance  of  payments 
would  be  much  benefited  If  our  trade 
representatives  were  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  not  simjoly  ad- 
juncts to  the  State  Department. 

I  would  hope  we  will  have  a  chance  to 
bring  this  about.  I  think  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  a 
first  step  which  might  lead  to  that.  I 
suggest  he  consider  it. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
certainly  do  so.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  in  support  of 
this  amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Fong 
I  support  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mas.sachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  because  I  believe  that  the  Com- 
mittee's amendment  as  prescribed  by  Sec- 
tion 10  of  the  bill  would  substantially  cur- 
tail the  opportunities  that  are  most  "useful 
to  the  broader  development  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Officer  Corps  and  to  the  close  co- 
operation and  smooth  functioning  of  inter- 
departmental activities  in  foreign  affairs. 

The  Committee's  amendment  would  make 
it  very  difficult  for  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
exercise  flexibility  in  detailing  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Officers  to  non-reimbursable  assignments 
with  other  departments  and  agencies — even 
In  cases  where  the  benefit  to  the  Service  in 
training  and  experience  might  far  outweigh 
the  cost. 

The  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  gives  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  authority  to  detail 
Foreign  Service  Officers  to  other  departments, 
at  his  discretion,  when  It  serves  the  broader 
interest  of  the  U.S.  Government.  It  pro- 
vides the  Secretary  with  the  option  of  shar- 
ing experienced  foreign  affairs  personnel  with 
other  departments  that  have  a  legitimate  but 
specialized  Interest  in  a  particular  aspect  of 
our  relations  with  foreign  countries. 

In  addition,  such  practices  provide  the 
.Secretary  with  the  opportunity  to  train  his 
pci-sonnel  through  such  asslgnm.ents  in  the 
specialized  functions  of  other  departments. 
To  limit  the  mobilfty  of  Foreign  Service  Offi- 
cers in  this  respect  would  not  only  be  short- 
sighted, but  also  would  constitute  a  failure 
on  our  part  to  recognize  the  interdependence 
of  a  growing  number  of  federal  agencies  In 
foreign  affairs. 

Foreign  Service  Officers  have  served  with 
distinction  In  such  agencies  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  on  matters  related  to  the 
Mlcronesian  Treaty  negotiations,  at  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  on  inter- 
national environmental  affairs,  at  the  Office 
of  the  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations,  and  In  other  governmental 
agencies.  Their  expertise  in  foreign  affairs 
have  allowed  them  to  make  positive  contri- 
butions to  the  various  agencies'  efforts  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  our  country. 

Although  I  accept  the  general  principle 
that  details  to  other  departments  should  be 
reimbursed,  I  believe  that  a  little  flexibility 
in  this  matter  would  be  in  the.  best  Interest 
of  the  Foreign  Service.  Senator  Brooke's 
amendment  to  the  Committee's  amendment 
is.  In  my  opinion,  a  reasonable  and  soimd 
compromise.  It  will  permit  non-reimbursable 


details  of  up  to  90  days.  In  addition,  it  will 
give  the  Secretary  of  State  discretionary  au- 
thority to  permit  longer  non-reimbursable 
details  in  cases  where  he  finds  that  the 
training  and  experience  involved  would  be  of 
sufficient  benefit  to  the  Service  to  merit  the 
cost  involved. 

I  believe  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
should  continue  to  have  reasonable  discre- 
tion and  flexibility  In  these  departmental 
determinations  and  therefore  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Brooke  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  tWnk  I 
have  said  all  that  I  need  say  on  this  sub- 
joct.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  have 
discussed  it  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
too  far  apart.  We  both  agree  that  there 
should  be  .some  fiexibility  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

My  only  purpose  In  offering  the 
amendment  is  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  assign  personnel  to  various 
agencies  and  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment when,  in  his  opinion,  to  do  so 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  to  the  United  States. 

In  those  cases,  by  his  having  to  report 
to  Congress,  I  think  we  have  congres- 
sional control,  and  I  think  we  will  be 
performing  a  service  to  our  foreign 
policy  if  we  grant  him  this  fiexibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NuNN ) .  All  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke).  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-^RD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
SxENNis)  is  absent  because  of  Ilhiess. 

Ml-.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett) 
is  necessarily  absent  to  attend  the  fu- 
neral of  a  friend. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mi*. 
Bellmon),  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Case),  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  are  necessarily  absent. 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  44, 
nays  51,  as  follows: 

[No.  194  Leg.] 
TEAS — 44 


Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Beall 

Bennett 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Byrd, 


Dominick 

Fannin 

Pong 

Goldwater 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Helms 


Harry  P.,  Jr.  Hruska 

Cook  Humphrey 

Cotton  Jackson 

Curtis  Javlts 

Dole  Mathias 

Domeuici  McClure 


Abourezk 

Bayh 

Bentseu 

Bible 

Biden 

Burdick 


NATS— 61 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Pulbrieht 

Gravel 

Hart 


Byrd.  Robert  C.  Hartke 
Cannon  Haskell 

Chiles  Hathaw..ij 

Church  Holllngs 

Clark  Huddleston 

Cranston  Hughes 


Mclntyre 

Packwood 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Roth 

Schweiker 

Scott,  Pa. 

Scott.  Va. 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Taft 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Weicker 

Young 


Inouye 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellau 

McGee 

McOovem 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 
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Moss 

Muskle 

Nelaon 

Nunn 

Pastore 
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Pearson 

Pell 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Sparkman 


Stevenfion 

Symlngtop 

Talmadge 

Tunney 

Wllllains 


Bartlett 
Bellmen 


NOT  VOTING— 5 

Case  StennU 

Sax  be 

So  Mr.  Brooke's  amendment  (No.  219) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE    SESSION— FEDERAL 
POWER  COMMISSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  go 
Into  executive  session  to  resume  debate 
on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Robert  H. 
Morris  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  matter  before  the 
Senate  Is  the  nomination  of  Robert  H. 
Morris  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  for  a  term  which  ex- 
pires on  June  22. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  are  going  to  vote 
on  this  matter  about  4:30  or  earlier,  if  we 
can.  In  the  meantime,  there  will  be  a 
vote  on  last  night's  matter  on  a  motion 
to  reconsider. 

I  will  proceed  at  this  time  with  a 
statement  I  have  on  the  nomination,  and 
I  want  to  tell  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  it  Is  my  Intention  after  the  vote 
to  make  a  motion  to  recommit  the  nom- 
ination to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
I  hope  I  can  give  efTective  reasons  why. 
I  hope  the  Senate  wiU  vote  for  the 
motion. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  May  I  ask  who  has  con- 
trol of  the  time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  presume  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and  I  will 
have  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct.  The  Senator  from  Washington 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
control  the  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Earlier,  I  had  a  colloquy 
with  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
pointing  out  that  we  may  be  squeezed 
a  little  for  time.  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
we  may  get  an  extension  of  time,  if  we 
need  it.  As  a  result,  the  vote  might  not 
come  promptly  at  4:30.  For  example,  I 
want  10  minutes — possibly  15 — and  I 
know  others  want  time.  The  majority 
leader  assured  us  that  If  we  foimd  our- 
selves pressed,  he  would  give  us  a  little 
leeway. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  sure  that  can 
be  done.  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  take 
too  much  time  on  either  side  of  this 
question^ 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  there  controlled  time 
at  this  point? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  time  for  voting 
on  the  nomination  Is  4:30,  and  the  time 
for  a  vote  upon  a  motion  to  reconsider 
has  been  set  for  3  p.m.  The  time  is  under 
the  control  of  the  two  Senators  previous- 
ly mentioned,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
staff  members  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce be  permitted  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  the 
nomination:  Michael  Pertschuk,  Art 
Pankopf,  Mai  Sterrett,  Ed  Merlis,  and 
Henry  Lippek. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  member  of 
my  staff,  Mr.  Dan  Jaffe,  may  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  consider- 
ation of  the  rit)mination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  designate  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  who  has  been  present  at  all  the 
hearings  and  has  done  most  of  the  work 
on  this  nomination  to  control  the  time 
on  this  side. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  stated  previously  that  I  would  op- 
pose the  nomination  of  Robert  H.  Mor- 
ris, not  because  of  any  doubts — and  I 
want  this  clearly  understood — regarding 
his  integrity  or  the  purpose  with  which 
he  might  approach  the  service  on  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  In  the  hear- 
ings, (^  course,  he  assured  us  that  he 
would  try  to  be  fair  about  all  these  mat- 
ters, and  that  Is  natural  for  most  nomi- 
nees. 

I  have  had  long  experience  in  this 
matter  with  nominees  to  the  independ- 
ent agencies.  I  say  there  Is  a  certain 
philosophy  that  Is  Imbedded  in  many 
nominees  as  a  result  of  their  backgroimds 
that  is  pretty  hard  to  shake  when  real 
tough  decisions  have  to  be  made. 

The  opposition  to  Mr.  Morris  stems 
from  the  fact  that  the  Senate  is  again 
asked  to  accept,  for  an  independent 
regulatory  agency  with  vast  powers  over 
an  industry  which  affects  vital  national 
interests,  yet  one  more  nominee  whose 
professional  career  has  been  dedicated 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  private  inter- 
ests of  that  industry. 

For  15  years,  Mr.  Morris  has  repre- 
sented Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California. 
From  1956  to  1964  he  spent  about  one- 
third  of  his  time  on  Standard  oil  mat- 
ters. For  the  7  years  from  1964  to  1971 
he  devoted  approximately  two-thirds  of 
his  time  to  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  focus- 
ing on  natural  gas  matters  involving  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  as  well  as 
nonregulatory  gas  problems.  He  played 
an  active  role  in  judicial  appeals  by 
Standard  Oil  of  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion decisions.  The  views  of  the  client 
should  not  be  ascribed  to  a  lawyer  In  all 
cases,  but  here  the  relationship  between 
Mr.  Morris  and -Standard  Oil  was  not  a 


casual  or  Isolated  one— Instead  it 
spanned  nearly  the  entire  professional 
career  of  Mr.  Morris. 

Has  Mr.  Morris  shed  his  industry  views 
which  he  argued  so  long  and  so  ably?  if 
this  were  an  appointment  to  a  Commis- 
sion peopled  with  members  of  demon- 
strated commitment  to  the  public  inter- 
est, it  might  be  appropriate  to  afford  Mr. 
Morris  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

This  is  not  a  case  of  suggesting  that 
industry  should  not  be  represented  or 
that  there  should  not  be  industry-orient- 
ed people  on  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion; rather,  it  is  one  of  whsther  all  five 
of  them  should  be  industry  oriented.  I 
think  any  Senator  here  would  say  that 
four  members  now  are  industry  oriented. 
That  is  no  secret  and  everybody  knows 
that. 

But,  in  this  case,  no  single  member  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  now  serv- 
ing has  a  previous  record  which  demon- 
strated active  concern  for  consiuners  af- 
fected by  the  impact  of  Federal  Power 
Commission  decisions. 

The  public  is  legitimately  skeptical  to- 
ward regulatory  agencies  whose  Impor- 
tant positions  are  assumed  from  the  in- 
dustries to  be  regxilated.  If  public  con- 
fidence is  to  be  restored  in  the  fair  deal- 
ing and  integrity  of  government  during 
these  troubled  times,  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  better  way  to  begin  than  with 
conflict-of-interest-free  appointments  to 
Federal  ofQces. 

The  Senate  should  serve  notice  on  the 
President  that  it  expects  revision  of  his 
criteria  for  the  selection  of  nominees  to 
all  regulatory  agencies.  Now,  more  than 
ever,  the  Senate  should  not  be  asked  to 
confirm  appointments  to  regulatory 
agencies  which  appear  to  have  been  de- 
signed as  rewards  for  politically  suppor- 
tive Industries  or  other  special  interest 
groups.  Instead  the  Senate  should  be 
asked  to  confirm  nominees  who  have 
demonstrated  competence  and  commit- 
ment to  the  public  Interest. 

I  am  sure  the  President  could  find  at 
least  one  such  person  for  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  who  could  meet  that 
criteria. 

But  in  addition  to  these  factors  a  num- 
ber of  events  have  occurred  since  the 
Commerce  Committee  held  hearings  on 
Mr.  Morris'  nomination.  It  is  Important 
that  any  nominee  to  the  FPC  be  closely 
questioned  on  the  following  matters: 

The  President,  In  his  energy  message 
proposed  to  deregiilate  the  wellhead  price 
of  new  natural  gas,  gas  newly  dedicated 
to  Interstate  markets  and  the  continuing 
production  of  natural  gas  from  expired 
contracts.  Because  of  the  enormous  im- 
pact that  such  legislation  would  have  on 
consumers  and  the  economy.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  committee  closely  question 
FPC  nominees  regarding  this  proposal. 
On  May  30  the  FPC  approved  in  the 
Belco  case  a  73-percent  Increase  in  the 
wellhead  price  of  natural  gas.  This  price 
was  "negotiated"  between  two  subsidi- 
aries of  the  same  corporate  parent.  Au- 
thoritative and  imcontroverted  evidence 
showed  that  no  competitive  market 
forces  were  operative,  that  no  obligation 
was  imposed  to  reinvest  additional  reve- 
nues on  further  exploration  and  develop- 
ment, and  that  profits  to  the  applicant 
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would  be  as  high  as  50  percent.  Yet  the 
FPC  approved  the  rate  requested  by  the 
producer  without  any  benefits  or  safe- 
guards to  protect  the  consumer. 

Tills  case  is  also  highly  significant  be- 
cause the  Commission  majority  angrily 
rebuked  FPC  staff  witnesses  for  express- 
ing views  on  the  competitive  structure  of 
the  natural  gas  Industry,  thereby  raisins 
serious  questions  about  the  future  inde- 
pendence of  the  staff. 

The  FPC  has  been  granting  enormous 
price  increases  to  natural  gas  producers 
on  the  basis  of  claimed  shortages  of  re- 
serves. Yet  on  June  6  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment filed  suit  to  enforce  subpenas  for 
company  records  issued  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  The  evidence  sug- 
gests the  possibility  that  gas  producers 
are  underreporting  reserves  in  an  effort 
to  increase  prices  in  possible  violations 
of  the  antiti-ust  laws.  This  is  where  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  comes  in. 

A  fiu-ther  cloud  was  placed  on  the 
validity  of  the  FPC's  rush  to  increase 
natural  gas  prices  by  reports  in  Sunday's 
Washington  Post  that  confidential  papers 
purporting  to  document  the  size  of  nat- 
ural gas  reserves  were  ordered  to  be  de- 
stroyed. That  seems  to  be  par  for  the 
coui-se  aroimd  here.  This  information 
suppoi-ted  the  FPC's  national  gas  survey 
which  indicated  reserves  to  be  almost  10 
percent  lower  than  the  industry  itself 
had  estimated. 

The  lower  the  reserves  the  more  con- 
sumers must  pay  for  natural  gas.  This 
attempted  document  destniction  inten- 
sifies growing  skepticism  about  the 
claimed  gas  shortage. 

All  of  these  major  developments  oc- 
curred after  the  Commerce  Committee 
considered  the  Morris  nomination.  In 
fact,  we  had  no  idea,  when  we  got 
through  with  the  hearings,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  would  rush  to 
Increase  rates  by  73  percent.  We  knew 
they  had  conducted  hearings,  but  we 
never  thought  they  would  approve  the 
producer's  proposal,  I  guess  they  had 
some  difficulty,  because  they  attempted 
to  scrap  some  of  the  backup  pap<»rs,  but 
they  did  not  succeed. 

They  also  highlight  the  inoperative 
need  to  have  on  the  Commission  a  mem- 
ber to  represent  consumers,  who  have  a 
mvdtiblllion  dollar  stake  in  FPC  deci- 
sions. In  light  of  his  Industry  back- 
ground, Mr.  MoiTis  should  be  closely 
questioned  regarding  these  events  to  de- 
termine his  views. 

Therefore,  I  shall  move  that  the  nomi- 
nation of  Robert  H.  Morris  be  recom- 
mitted to  the  Commerce  Committee  for 
further  consideration. 

Another  factor  is  involved  which 
should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  It  is  a  matter  of  procedure.  This 
is  why  I  think  the  Senate  should  consider 
the  nomination  carefully.  Mr.  Morris' 
name  was  sent  up  here  at  the  end  of 
January.  Some  4,  or  5  montlis  of  the  un- 
expired term  remained. 

The  term  expires  on  June  22,  which  is  9 
days  from  now,  so  that  we  will  be  vot- 
ing to  confirm  the  nomination  of  the 
man  for  9  days.  The  oil  and  gas  Industry 
niay  like  someone  there  for  9  days,  but 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Morris,  or  which- 


ever nomination  the  President  sends  up, 
will  have  to  come  up  again  in  9  days. 

In  view  of  all  these  factors,  it  seems 
to  me  we  ought  to  recommit  the  nomina- 
tion to  the  Commerce  Committee,  wait 
the  9  days,  and  then  see  whose  nomina- 
tion is  sent  to  the  Senate.  If  it  is  that 
of  Mr.  Morris,  we  will  have  a  chance  to 
examine  into  all  the  mattere  that  have 
transpired  since  the  hearings  and  since 
the  nomination. 

So  there  is  a  practical  question  in- 
volved. I  do  not  think  the  Senate  wants 
to  go  through  this  procedure  again  in  9 
days.  I  think  we  ought  to  recommit  the 
nomination.  This  is  no  refiection  on  Mr. 
Morri.s.  He  did  not  participate  in  these 
matters,  but  he  is  going  to  have  to  give 
his  views  if  his  name  is  submitted  again 
and  the  nomination  is  confirmed.  This  is 
something  the  committee  is  going  to  have 
to  take  a  look  at  v.'ith  respect  to  the 
nominee  for  the  fifth  place  on  the  Fed- 
eral JE'ow  er  Commission.  I  also  want  to 
examine  another  matter.  I  might  want 
to  bring  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  up  before  the 
committee. 

Here  is  a  practice  1  do  not  quite  un- 
derstand. The  Federal  Power  CommLs- 
sion  asked  the  gas  producers  involved  to 
send  them  a  confidential  uifoi-mation 
bucking  up  their  case  on  the  whole  mat- 
ter of  the  sas  shortage  or  the  gas  crisis. 
This  is  the  fiist  time  I  have  ever  heard 
of  taking  a  survey  on  confidential  iiifor- 
ination.  That  should  have  been  made 
public.  If  the  companies  did  not  want  to 
send  anythmg,  that  is  all  right.  They  do 
not  have  to,  unless  they  have  a  case. 

Can  anyone  here  Imagme  a  commis- 
sion downtown,  an  arm  of  Congress, 
working  on  the  theory  that  it  is  going 
to  decide  cases  on  confidential  informa- 
tion that  is  available  only  to  themselves? 
If  this  is  a  public  agency  working  in  the 
public  interest,  all  tills  information 
should  ha\'e  been  made  public. 

A  question  that  should  be  asked  is 
wliethcr  or  not  a  new  commission  is  go- 
ing to  stop  that  kind  of  practice.  When 
one  goes  before  the  other  commissions, 
he  has  to  stand  up  and  present  his  case 
publicly,  and  all  the  briefs  are  presented 
publicly.  Here  they  have  confidential  In- 
formation. I  do  not  know  what  It  con- 
tained. Maybe  it  had  something  to  do 
with  the  sliredding.  I  do  not  know. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  people  in  this 
counti-y  realize  that  when  we  talk  about 
gas  rates,  or  the  adjustment  of  power 
rates  up  or  down,  if  it  amounts  to  1  cent 
in  a  given  case,  that  involves  himdreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  that  sensi- 
tive. 

So  this  is  a  pretty  serious  matter,  and 
I  think,  for  the  sake  of  9  days,  the 
Senate  ought  to  sustain  tliose  of  us 
v.ho  want  to  recommit  the  nomination 
to  the  Commerce  Committee. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Ml-.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  .sup- 
lX)rt 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MOSS.  WiU  the  Senator  from 
Washington  jield  me  some  time?  I  am 


told  that  we  are  operating  under  con- 
trolled time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  Senator  some  time. 

If  we  should  get  to  the  point  where 
we  need  more  time  on  either  side,  we  can 
ask  mianimous  consent  to  do  that. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  is  so,  because  a  statement  has 
been  made  that  I  want  to  comment  on 
a  bit.  I  hope  we  are  not  going  to  be 
pressed  for  time  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  jom  the 
Senator,  but  I  hope  that  by  5  o'clock  we 
will  have  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  I  yield  such 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  as  he  may 
need. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  sup- 
port the  announced  intention  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee  to 
recommit  the  nomination  of  Robert  Mor- 
ris to  the  Commerce  Committee  to  permit 
further  examination  of  the  applicant,  if 
his  name  is,  indeed,  submitted  back  after 
the  9-day  interval  that  the  chairman 
has  mentioned,  or  if  we  have  the  nomi- 
nation of  any  other  person  that  is  sent  up 
as  a  nominee  for  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 

I  would  like  to  stress  what  the  chair- 
man has  said  about  the  very  sensitive  na- 
ture of  this  matter.  We  are,  indeed,  hav- 
ing: some  problems  in  energy  production, 
sometimes  called  the  energy  crisis.  Of 
that  there  is  not  much  doubt.  But  even 
more  pointed,  it  seems  to  me,  we  are  go- 
ing through  an  inflationary  cycle  tliat  is 
likely  to  take  off  like  a  rocket,  the  way 
prices  are  going  up,  and  one  of  the  most 
sensitive  spots  in  that  escalation  of  prices 
is  in  the  cost  of  fuel,  gas,  and  electricity, 
which  are  matters  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  cited 
instances  in  which  there  have  been  In- 
creases of  73  percent.  In  my  own  ai'ea, 
the  distributuig  gas  company  that  sells 
gas  at  retail  just  had  an  application  for 
a  price  granted  to  a  suppUer  in  an  ad- 
joinhig  State,  one  from  wliich  they  were 
drawing  gas  that  was  simply  nmning  out 
of  the  wellhead  into  the  lines  and  to  the 
consTimer,  which  amounted  to  an  In- 
crease of  264  percent  in  one  jump,  and 
which  was  approved  by  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing 
that  gives  me  great  concern. 

Mr.  Morris,  it  has  been  said,  is  a  very 
competent  man.  He  is  an  able  lawyer  and 
he  is  a  man  who  has  worked  a  great  deal 
in  the  field  of  oil  and  gas  matters.  Stand- 
ard Oil  of  California  has  retained  his 
services  for  some  15  years.  And  that  is 
exactly  the  problem.  If  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Morris  is  confirmed,  he  would  be 
asked  to  decide  on  issues  for  which  he 
was  an  advocate  over  those  15  years. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  representing 
these  policies,  but  there  should  be  mem- 
bers on  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
who  bring  to  the  Conunission  the  balance 
it  needs  to  judge  these  matters  in  an 
objective  manner.  Mr.  Morris  would  be 
the  fifth  member  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  expoimd  the  producers' 
point  of  view. 
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I  think  it  has  been  traditional,  and  if 
it  has  not  been  traditional,  certainly  it 
ought  to  be  traditional,  that  on  a  regu- 
latory Commission  like  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission  we  should  have  what 
could  be  called  a  consumer  representa- 
tive, somebody  whose  interests  have  lain 
in  the  field  of  protecting  the  consumers 
who  are  concerned  about  the  end  price, 
and  not  concerned  solely  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  companies  being  regulated. 
They  have  their  problems.  They  are  en- 
titled to  be  represented  by  people  who 
represent  their  point  of  view. 

It  is  my  view,  after  looking  at  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  that  we 
would  have,  if  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Morris  were  confirmed  for  9  days,  five 
members  on  the  Commission  whose  back- 
ground and  interest  lay  with  those  who 
are  producing  the  gas  and  electricity 
that  are  being  regulated  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  rather  than  with  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  right  at 
that  point  when  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Mosst  implies  that  all  of  the  pres- 
ent members  on  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission are  "anticonsumer,"  I  would  like 
to  ask  him  if  he  by  any  chance  has  read 
the  dissenting  opinion  of  Chairman  Nas- 
sikas  in  the  Belco  Petroleum  Co.  case? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  did  read  that. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss>  read  the  dissenting 
opinion  of  Chairman  Nassikas  in  the 
matter  George  Mitchell,  an  opinion 
handed  down  in  February,  1973? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  read 
that. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss>  read  the  dissenting 
opinion  of  Chairman  Nassikas  in  the 
Panhandle  decision? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  read  the  dissenting 
opinion  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  and,  I  believe.  Com- 
missioner Moody,  in  the  Tennessee  Pipe- 
line Co.  rate  case? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  not  sure  on  that. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss'  read  the  dissenting 
opinion  of  Chairman  Nassikas  in  the  Dis- 
trigas  case?  In  each  of  those  rate  cases 
the  Chairman  of  the  FPC  wrote  a  vigor- 
ous dissenting  opinion  against  increases 
approved  by  the  majority.  And.  I  can  say 
this  because  the  Chairman  of  the  FPC 
comes  from  my  home  State.  In  a  sense 
he  has  been  a  political  opponent  because 
he  is  a  liberal  Republican  and  I  am  sup- 
posed to  be  a  conservative  one.  But,  when 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss*  says 
to  me  that  on  this  particular  Commis- 
sion, if  we  confirm  the  present  nominee, 
we  will  have  five  members  all  lined  up 
for  the  companies  and  all,  against  the 
consumers,  I  must  take  vigorous  excep- 
tion. I  do  not  want  to  suggest  that  the 
Senator  is  talking  without  full  knowl- 
edge. However,  an  examination  of  the 
last  several  decisions  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  would  not  do  him  a 
bit  of  harm. 


Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  my  friend  for  his 
comments  on  that.  I  am  perfectly  well 
aware  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  Mr.  Nassikas,  was 
counsel  for  a  gas  company  before  he 
came  on  the  Commission. 

Mr.  COTTON.  On  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Nassikas,  represented  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  against  the  utilities. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Prior  to  that  he  was  a  rep- 
resentative of  a  utility  company.  I  com- 
mend him  because  his  sense  of  justice 
was  shocked  to  the  point  that  even  he 
had  to  dissent  from  the  other  Commis- 
sioners on  some  of  the  rate  cases  they 
had  before  them.  It  was  not  a  matter 
of  political  orientation. 

I  point  out  that  one  of  the  Democratic 
Commissioners  represented  the  Pennzoil 
United  before  he  came  on  the  Commis- 
sion. This  was  a  case  in  which  former 
Commissioner  Carver,  whose  place  Mr. 
Morris  is  nominated  to  fill,  benefited 
Pennzoil  United  by  his  decision  when 
Carver  was  on  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. However,  without  getting  into 
the  specific  cases,  I  think  it  is  perfectly 
fair  and  obvious  to  say  that  members  of 
the  Commission  who  sit  now  are  oriented 
in  experience  and  background  and  do  not 
generally  depart  from  the  ranks  of  the 
producers  of  energy  regulated  by  the 
Power  Conrunission. 

Mr.  Morris,  the  man  whom  we  are 
talking  about,  represented  Standard  Oil 
of  California.  And,  undoubtedly,  if  he  is 
confirmed  and  completes  his  term,  he  will 
go  back  to  representing  Standard  Oil  of 
California.  And  Standard  Oil  of  Cali- 
fornia has  been  pegged  as  one  of  the 
villains  in  this  situation. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
make  a  speech  later.  However,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  at  this  time.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss)  referred  to  Mr.  Morris  as  be- 
ing a  representative  of  Standard  Oil  of 
California.  Does  the  Senator  draw  any 
conclusion  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Morris 
was  an  employee  of  Pillsbury,  Madison  & 
Sutro,  a  very  distinguished  law  firm  of 
California?  The  Senator  stated  that  he 
was  counsel  for  Standard  Oil  of  Califor- 
nia. It  is  my  understanding  of  what  I 
heard  that  he  was  an  employee.  He  was 
not  part  of  management.  He  was  not  a 
partner.  He  was  an  attorney  for  a  very 
large  law  firm. 

Mr.  Morris  handled  matters  assigned 
to  him  by  the  law  firm,  and  some  of  those 
matters  involved  oil  companies. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  Senator  is  not  entirely 
incorrect.  He  was  assigned  to  be  counsel 
for  Standard  Oil  of  California.  He  rep- 
resented them  for  years  and  his  staff  was 
their  staff  during  that  period  of  time. 

I  recognize  very  perfectly  well  the  rep- 
resentation feature  of  a  lawyer  and  know 
where  the  particular  emphasis  lies. 

I  am  trying  to  say  that  his  orientation 
has  always  been  on  the  side  of  the  pro- 
ducer that  he  has  been  paid  to  defend.  It 
is  perfectly  honorable  that  that  be  so. 
Nevertheless,  that  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  a  little  time  problem  here. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  time 


not  be  taken  out  of  our  time.  If  they  are 
going  to  ask  questions  back  and  forth, 
I  want  the  time  attributed  to  the  other 
side  so  that  we  will  not  use  all  our  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve we  earlier  had  the  assurance  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  that  if  we 
ran  out  of  time,  we  would  get  a  little 
extra  time.  I  think  that  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
TuNNEY)  wants  to  enter  into  this  debate 
also. 

I  appreciate  what  the  chairman  has  to 
say.  And  I  would  not  have  any  objection 
to  the  time  for  questions  being  charged 
against  our  side. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  will  recall  that 
he  asked  Mr.  Morris  the  question,  "Do 
you  think  you  could  respect  the  con- 
sumer's point  of  view  since  your  associa- 
tion has  been  with  industry?" 

Mr.  Morris  said,  "I  think  I  do." 

The  Senator  from  Utah  did  not  fol- 
low up  that  question.  What  is  the  con- 
sumer's point  of  view?  Is  it  the  point  of 
view  which  favors  the  production  of 
Algerian  natural  gas  and  regulates  the 
price  of  gas  from  Alaska?  Is  it  the  point 
of  view  of  a  person  who  tells  us,  "You 
can  get  gas  cheaply  today,  but  you  will 
pay  a  lot  for  it  tomorrow"?  Maybe  it  is  a 
point  of  view  urging  delivery  to  the  con- 
sumer for  the  longest  time  possible  the 
cheapest  gas  available.  That  is  not  the 
consumer's  point  of  view  that  the  Sen- 
ator is  describing. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Standard  Oil  of  California  ever  have 
that  point  of  view?- 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  the  point  of 
view  of  Mr.  Morris. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
sumer's point  of  view  is  not  represented 
by  the  high  price  of  flowing  gas  at  the 
wellhead  going  up  all  the  time  on  which 
a  profit  is  being  made  and  suddenly 
dumping  that  on  the  consumer. 

That  is  the  kind  of  opinion  that  does 
represent  the  anticonsumer  bias  in  the 
power  cases. 

Tliat  is  what  I  am  worried  about. 

All  we  request  is  that  the  consumer  be 
furnished  with  a  product  to  use  at  the 
cheapest  possible  price  that  gives  an  ade- 
quate return  to  the  producer  and  assures 
that  he  can  continue. 

I  know,  because  I  have  sat  through 
weeks  and  months  and  years  of  hearings 
that  they  say  that  if  we  put  the  price 
up  high  enough,  they  will  punch  holes  in 
the  ground  all  over  the  country  and  we 
will  have  a  lot  of  gas.  I  do  not  see  that 
happening.  I  do  see  the  prices  jumping. 
However,  I  do  not  see  them  punching 
any  more  holes  in  the  ground. 

I  know  that  there  has  to  be  enough 
return  so  that  the  companies  will  con- 
tinue to  produce  oil  and  gas. 

But  it  does  not  have  to  flow  into  the 
point  where  millions  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars are  being  taken  from  little  house- 
holders to  fatten  the  purses  and  pockets 
of  the  great  corporations  in  this  field. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
my  friend  from  Utah  that  when  we  see 
the  day  that  we  make  a  deal  with  Siberia 
to  bring  gas  over  here,  there  will  not  be 
any  regulation  of  wellhead  prices  in 
Siberia. 

I  will  tell  you  what  happened  in  Al- 
geria. After  America  went  in  and  de- 
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veloped  the  industry  there,  the  industry 
was  nationalized.  We  pay  more  than  the 
price  of  natural  gas  if  the  Algerian  gas 
industry  had  not  been  developed  by 
American  companies. 

We  are  begging  producers  in  Canada 
to  let  us  import  natural  gas  at  a  price 
of  a  dollar  per  thousand  cubic  feet — a 
price  set  100  years  ago,  and  that  is  less 
than  the  price  in  Algeria,  Siberia,  and 
Russia  for  natural  gas. 

Are  we  going  to  continue  to  export 
jobs  in  this  country  in  order  to  get 
natural  gas,  or  are  we  going  to  have  far- 
sighted  people  talking  about  the  con- 
sumer interest  and  complaining  because 
today  the  price  is  going  up? 

This  man  has  impressed  me  as  being 
capable  of  doing  that.  This  man  Is  a 
Democrat.  He  is  endorsed  by  the  Sierra 
Club.  He  was  employed  by  a  law  firm  in 
San  Francisco  until  he  went  into  liis 
own  law  practice,  and  he  has  had  no  re- 
lationship with  any  oil  company  that  I 
know  of.  To  my  knowledge,  he  has  never 
been  on  the  payroll  of  an  oil  company. 

He  answered  the  questions  in  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  very  frankly. 
I  say  to  other  Senators  again  that  when 
they  say  this  man  does  not  represent  the 
consumer  interests,  they  beg  the  ques- 
tion, because  I  think  those  who  do  not 
want  to  confirm  his  nomination  have  to 
say  exactly  what  is  the  consumer  in- 
terest and  what  represents  the  lowest 
price  which  would  make  certain  the 
availability  of  gas. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  for  tomor- 
row and  into  the  future, '  it  is  the  price 
today:  tomorrow,  next  month,  and  down 
the  line.  I  assure  my  friend  from  Alaska 
that  if  Siberian  gas  comes  in  here  at  $2  a 
thousand  cubic  feet,  or  whatever  price, 
it  is  not  going  to  sell,  because  heating 
gas,  cooking  gas,  and  pipeline  gas  will 
not  be  that  price,  hopefully,  into  the 
foreseeable  future.  There  is  a  reserve 
that  can  keep  it  there,  and  besides,  we 
are  now  on  the  threshold.  I  hope,  of  de- 
veloping other  sources  of  supply,  such  as 
gasification  of  coal,  gasification  of  oil 
shale  or  tar  sands,  increased  nuclear 
energy  sources,  and  so  on.  All  of  these 
tilings  are  going  to  relieve  so  much  of  the 
pressure  being  on  gas  alone.  But  in  the 
meantime,  if  we  are  going  to  strangle 
our  people  with  the  excessive  inflation 
that  is  coming  on  now,  under  these  rul- 
ings, there  will  not  be  much  sense  in  go- 
ing into  that  extra  research.  We  will  be 
up  to  the  point  where  we  will  have  to  buy 
Siberian  gas  and  Algerian  gas. 

I  simply  say  that  we  have  to  have 
somebody  who  sits  there  with  his  eye  on 
the  welfare  of  the  little  guy  who  has  to 
buy  the  ga.5,  the  person  tliat  has  to  pay 
for  it  out  on  the  end  of  the  line. 

If  gas  doubles  in  price,  as  it  has  in  some 
places  now,  and  goes  up  again,  those 
people  suffer  from  that  loss  of  a  very 
necessary  element  in  the  cost  of  living 
in  this  country,  and  from  the  fact  that 
this  man  Morris,  whom  we  now  are  talk- 
ing about  confirming  for  9  days,  docs  not 
represent  the  consumer  point  of  view. 

So  I  think  what  we  should  do  is  have 
his  nomination  recommitted,  have  him  be 
reexamined,  and  at  the  end  of  the  9  days, 
if  his  name  is  resubmitted,  reexamine  it 
then  and  make  a  judgment  on  it.  As  the 


Chairman  pointed  out,  many  things  have 
occurred  since  Mr.  Morris'  name  was  sent 
up.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions about  some  of  these  tilings  that  are 
going  on.  some  of  the  decisions  mentioned 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  and 
some  of  the  dissent.  We  ought  to  see 
what  his  point  of  view  is  in  those  matters. 
I  would  like  to  know  it,  and  I  do  not 
believe  at  this  time  that  I  could  vote  to 
confirm  his  nomination  of  an  up-or-down 
basis  if  that  were  the  question.  But  cer- 
tainly I  am  convinced  that  on  a  motion 
to  recommit,  I  shall  vote  to  recommit, 
so  we  can  to  back  and  have  that  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  him. 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton",  so 
much  time  as  he  may  desire.  But  before 
yielding,  I  hope  he  will  not  object  if  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  title  16.  sec- 
tion 792,  which  creates  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Chaptkh  12. — Fj-:nEH.«.  REGUiJkTioN  and 

DrVFX.OPMENT    OF    POWER 

5  792.  Federal  Power  Commission:  crea- 
tion; number:  appointment:  term:  qualifica- 
tions; vacancies:  quorum;  cliairman;  salar\; 
place  of  holding  sessions 

A  commission  is  created  and  established, 
to  be  known  as  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion (hereinafter  referred  to  as  tlie  "commis- 
sion") which  shall  be  composed  of  five  com- 
missioners who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
desif;nated  by  the  President  as  chairman  and 
shall  be  the  principal  executive  officer  of  the 
commLsslon.  Each  chairman,  when  so  desig- 
nated, shall  act  as  such  until  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  office. 

The  commissioners  first  appointed  under 
this  .section,  as  amended,  shall  continue  in 
office  for  terms  of  one,  two.  three,  four,  and 
five  years,  respectively,  from  June  23,  1930. 
the  term  of  each  to  be  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  tinie  of  nomination.  Their 
successors  shall  be  appointed  each  for  a  term 
of  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  e.xplration 
of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  wa.s 
appointed  and  until  his  successor  Is  ap- 
pointed and  has  qualified,  except  that  he 
shall  not  so  continue  to  serve  beyond  the 
expiration  of  the  next  session  of  Congress 
subsequent  to  the  expiration  of  said  fixed 
term  of  office,  and  except  that  any  person 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior 
to  tlie  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  unexpired  term.  Not  more  than 
three  of  the  commissioners  shall  be  ap- 
pointed from  the  same  political  party.  No 
person  in  the  employ  of  or  holding  any  of- 
ficial relation  to  any  licensee  or  to  any  per- 
son, firm,  association,  or  corporation  engaged 
111  the  generation,  transmission,  distribution, 
or  sale  of  power,  or  owning  stock  or  bonds 
thereof,  or  who  Is  In  any  manner  pecuniarily 
Interested  therein,  shall  enter  upon  the  du- 
ties of  or  hold  the  office  of  commissioner. 
Said  commissioners  shall  not  engage  In  any 
other  business,  vocation,  or  employment.  No 
vacancy  In  the  commission  shall  impair  the 
right  of  the  remaining  commissioners  to 
exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  commission. 
Three  members  of  the  commission  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busl- 


ne.ss.  and  the  commission  shall  have  an  offi- 
cial seal  of  which  Judicial  notice  shall  be 
taken.  The  commission  shall  annually  elect 
a  vice  chairman  to  act  In  case  of  the  absence 
or  disability  of  the  chairman  or  in  case  ci 
a  vacancy  In  the  office  of  chairman. 

Elach  commissioner  shall  receive  basic  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  $15,000  per  annum, 
together  with  necessary  traveling  and  sub- 
sistence e.xpenses.  or  per  diem  allowance  in 
lieu  thereof,  wilhln  the  limitations  pre- 
scribed by  law.  wiiile  away  from  the  seal  of 
government  upon  official  business. 

The  principal  office  of  the  commission 
sliall  be  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  where 
Its  general  se.ssions  shall  be  held;  Ixut  when- 
ever the  convenience  of  the  public  or  of  the 
parlies  \T..\y  be  promoted  or  delay  or  expense 
prevent  thereby,  the  commission  may  hold 
.special  sessions  In  any  part  of  the  United 
States.  As  amended  Julv  12.  1960,  Pxib.L. 
80-619.  5  1.  74  Stat.  407. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Tliat  section  points  out. 
Mr.  President,  that  each  Commissioner 
is  appointed  for  a  teiTn  of  5  years  from 
thp  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
v.hich  his  predecessor  was  appointed,  and 
until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  has 
qualified,  except  that  he  shall  not  con- 
tinue to  serve  beyond  the  expiration  of 
the  next  session  of  the  Congress  subse- 
quent to  the  expiration  of  the  fixed  term 
of  office. 

So  we  are  not  talking  about  9  days. 
Tiiis  man,  if  confirmed,  will  be  able  to 
serve  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of 
Consre.'is.  The  President  has  that  long 
to  send  someone's  name  up  here,  and  I 
am  informed  reliably  that  if  the  Senate 
confirms  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Morris, 
his  name  will,  in  due  course,  be  sent  up 
as  the  nominee  for  the  full  term.  But  we 
are  not  talking  about  9  days,  and  I  think 
it  is  misleading  to  say  that  we  are.  We 
are  talking  about  at  least  until  the  next 
session  of  Consress. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  told  him.  or  the  people  down 
there,  that  they  are  going  to  leave  this 
office  vacant  until  then? 

JMr.  STEVENS.  No,  I  do  not  mean  that. 

Mr.  M.\GNUSON.  On  the  22d  his  term 
is  up. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  we  do  not  confinn 
him,  that  is  another  matter. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  they  are  going  to  hold  it  up  and 
keep  him  there?  That  is  a  new  one  on  me. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No.  Mr.  President,  I 
find  myself  in  the  strange  situation  of 
supporting  a  Democrat  for  a  non-Demo- 
crat vacancy,  a  man  who  is  endorsed  and 
supported  by  people  I  do  not  support. 
But  I  think  he  is  qualified,  and  I  am 
saying  that  if  his  nomination  is  con- 
firmed, he  will  not  serve  for  just  9  days, 
as  the  Senator  from  Utah  implies. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  How  long  will  he 
serve? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  He  will  serve  untU  the 
end  of  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
whether  we  confirm  his  nomination  for 
the  full  term  of  5  years  or  not. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  means  the  job 
is  vacant. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Oh,  no.  He  can  serve 
until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

Ml-.  MAGNUSON.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  when 
a  term  expires,  to  send  up  the  name  of 
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a  nominee,  so  that  he  will  not  sit  there 
for  a  year  and  a  half?  Are  they  going  to 
keep  him  under  cover  down  there? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  assumes 
there  will  be  a  vacancy.  I  do  not. 

Mr.'MAGNUSON.  Of  course,  it  could 
go  on  forever,  with  no  one  ever  sent  up. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  inquire,  how  much  time  has  been 
used  by  the  opponents  of  this  nominee 
and  how  much  time  has  been  used  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  in 
favor  of  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty- 
five  minutes  by  the  opponents,  and  about 
6  minutes  by  the  proponents. 

Mr.  COTTON.  And,  we  are,  at  3 
o'clock,  to  vote  on  another  matter? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  be  recognized  after  we  have  voted, 
and  then  go  on  from  there. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  request  be 
granted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire will  be  recognized  after  the  vote. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  if  that  is 
the  case,  I  would  like  to  suggest  one 
aspect  which  should  be  considered  and 
this  can  be  done  before  the  vote  at  3 
o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HART.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Washington  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  So  that  Senators  will 
understand,  I  voted  against  advising  and 
consenting  to  this  nomination  in  the 
committee,  and  filed  separate  views, 
along  with  the  Senator  from  Utah.  But 
before  we  get  fogged  up  further  about 
how  long  this  term  will  last  and  what  is 
a  consumer  point  of  view,  let  us  not  lose 
sight  of  something  which,  if  we  have 
not  learned  it  now,  we  never  will,  Water- 
gate being  the  most  recent  reminder. 
This  Federal  Power  Commission  is  going 
to  have  to  render  decisions  In  highly 
sensitive  areas  that  will  please  no  one. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure)  .  The  hour  of  3  p.m.  has  arrived, 
and  under  the  previous  order 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION— DEPART- 
MENT OF  STATE  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS AUTHORIZATION  ACT  OP 
1973 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  1248)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
State,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  pro- 
found affection  and  regard  for  the  people 
of  Portugal,  having  spent  some  of  the 
happiest  months  of  my  life  in  that  coun- 
try. My  respect  for  Portugal  and  her 
glorious  history  and  for  the  quality  and 
caliber  of  her  people  is  of  the  highest 
order.  Should  the  Senate  decide  that  this 


agreement  with  Portugal  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  its  approval, 
that  action  should  under  no  circum- 
stances be  interpreted  as  an  affront  to 
the  Portuguese  people.  Nor,  in  my  view, 
should  such  an  action  be  considered  as 
casting  doubt  on  the  desirability  of  the 
agreement  with  Portugal. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  is  sim- 
ply whether  the  Senate  should  insist  on 
its  right  to  review  and  act  on  significant 
international  agreements  with  any  na- 
tion. And  it  is  for  that  reason  alone,  and 
without  judging  the  merits  of  the  agree- 
ment with  Portugal,  that  I  will  vote  to 
require  submission  of  the  agreement  to 
the  Senate. 

In  voting  to  require  submission  of  the 
agreement  to  the  Senate,  I  am  voting 
to  support  the  authority  and  the  respon- 
sibility given  the  Senate  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  give  its  advise  and  consent  to 
agreements  between  the  United  States 
and  other  nations.  If  the  Senate  is  to  ful- 
fill that  constitutional  responsibility,  I 
believe  we  must  insist  on  the  right  of 
the  Senate  to  review  such  significant 
agreements  as'the  agreement  with  Por- 
tugal. 

I  would  emphasize,  however,  that  in 
supporting  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  re- 
view this  agreement,  I  am  in  no  way  op- 
posing the  substance  of  the  agreement 
with  Portugal.  The  agreement  may  in- 
deed be  a  good  agreement,  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  country  and  of  Portugal. 
It  is,  however,  an  agreement  involving 
the  commitment  of  substantial  funds 
by  the  United  States,  and  it  involves  the 
stationing  of  U.S.  forces  outside  of  the 
United  States.  Both  of  these  are  impor- 
tant decisions  that  cannot  and  should 
not  be  made  by  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
hour  of  3  p.m.  having  arrived,  the  Sen- 
ate will  resume  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business  and  proceed  to  vote 
on  the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  Sparkman  amendment,  to 
strike  the  section  that  would  require 
the  Azores  Base  agreement  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  as  a  treaty  for  its 
advice  and  consent,  was  rejected. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
M.^DGE )  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett) 
is  necessarily  absent  to  attend  the  fu- 
neral of  a  friend. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe)  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45, 
nays  50,  as  follows: 


[No.  195  Leg.] 

YEAS— 45 

Aiken 

Eastland 

Montoya 

Allen 

Fannin 

Nunn 

Baker 

Fong 

Percy 

Beall 

Goldwater 

Schwelker 

Bennett 

Griffin 

Scott.  Pa. 

Brock 

Gurney 

Scott,  Va. 

Buckley 

Hansen 

Sparkman 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Stafford 

Harry  P. 

Jr.    Hruska 

Stevens 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Taft 

Cook 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Long 

Tower 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Welcker 

Dole 

McClure 

Young 

Domenlci 

McGee 

Dominick 

Mclntyre 
NAYS— 50 

Abourezk 

Hart 

Mondale 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Moss 

Bentsen 

Haskell 

Muskie 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Biden 

Hathaway 

Packwood 

Brooke 

Hollings 

Pastore 

Burdick 

Huddleston 

Pearson 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Hughes 

PeU 

Case 

Humphrey 

Proxmlre 

Chiles 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Church 

Javits 

Rlbicoff 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Roth 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Eagleton 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Ervin 

Mathias 

Tunney 

Fulbright 

McGovern 

Williams 

Gravel 

Metcalf 

NOT  VOTING— 5 

Bartlett 

Saxbe 

Talmadge 

Bellmon 

Stennis 

So  the 
jected. 

motion  to  reconsider  was 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION— FEDERAL 
POWER  COMMISSION 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  re- 
turn to  executive  session,  to  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  nomination  of  Robert 
H.  Morris  to  be  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  The  vote  on  the 
Morris  nomination  is  to  occur  no  later 
than  4:30  p.m. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  such  time  as  he  may  need 
in  connection  with  the  Morris  nomina- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  was  hoping  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  could  finish 
his  statement  first.  He  was  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  wishes  to  continue,  it  is  per- 
fectly all  right. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  inquire,  before  the  Senator  from 
iMichigan  (Mr.  Hart)  continues,  how 
much  time  remians  on  each  side. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  like  2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
for  him  to  have  his  2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
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a  lot  of  conversation  going  on,  and  we 
cannot  hear  the  speakers.  All  we  get  is  a 
murmur. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  will  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  . 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  grateful.  I  can  com- 
plete my  point  in  only  1  more  minute. 

Surely,  we  have  learned  that  one  item 
that  government,  public  business,  is  short 
on  is  credibility.  I  am  suggesting  that 
this  nominee  could  be  the  wisest,  most 
resourceful  public  utility  lawyer  in 
America.  And  when  he  goes  on  the  Power 
Commission,  he  might  be  the  most  ob- 
jective and  discerning  propublic  voice. 
But  that  Commission  is  going  to  have 
to  come  up  with  decisions  that  will  dis- 
please enormous  segments  of  the  com- 
munity in  this  countiy,  and  we  hope  the 
public  will  believe  that  such  decisions  are 
compelled  because  of  overriding  public 
necessity.  We  are  going  to  have  an  ex- 
tremely tough  job  selling  it  if  the  voice 
we  put  on  now  has  been  the  voice  of 
Standard  of  California  for  the  last  10  or 
15  years. 

Maybe  the  White  House  does  not  un- 
derstand credibility  yet,  but  we  should, 
and  that  is  really  why  we  should  reject 
this  nominee  up  and  down,  not  just  send 
his  nomination  back  to  committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  on 
the  nomination,  an  article  published  in 
the  Washington  Post,  and  a  copy  of  my 
letter  to  John  N.  Nassikas,  Chairman  of 
PPC,  requesting  cooperation  with  the 
subcommittee's  investigation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Hart 

In  discussing  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Robert 
H.  Morris  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
It  might  be  well  to  outline  what  we  are  not 
and  what  we  are  debating. 

We  are  not  discussing  Mr.  Morris'  integrity 
or  abUity. 

We  are  debating  the  importance  of  having 
persons  with  varied  backgrounds  on  the 
Commission. 

We  are  not  debating  the  President's  right 
to  nominate  a  commissioner. 

We  are  discussing  the  proper  role  of  Con- 
gress In  determining  the  make-np  of  a  regu- 
latory commission. 

We  are  not  arguing  that  Industry-oriented 
nominees  be  banned  from  the  Commission. 

We  are  contending  that  the  addition  of  a 
nominee  with  a  background  of  concern  for 
consumer  Interests  would  Increase  the  credi- 
bility of  the  Commission  as  it  tackles  complex 
and  important  problems  in  the  years  ahead. 

Let  me  deal  with  each  set  of  "are  nots" 
and  "ares,"  mindful  that  much  of  what  I 
will  say  was  discussed  May  21,  when  the 
Senate  considered  the  nomination  of  Wil- 
liam Springer  to  the  same  Commission. 

From  1956  to  1971,  Mr.  Morris,  by  his  own 
estimate,  devoted  between  one-third  and 
two-thirds  of  his  professional  career  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  California.  His 
practice  Included  considerable  work  on  nat- 
ural gas  problems,  Involving  Federal  Power 
Commission  decisions  as  well  as  non-regu- 
latory questions. 

The  fact  that  the  oil  company  retained  Mr. 
Morris  for  so  many  years  testlflles  to  his 
competence  as  an  attorney. 

However,  In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  other 
four  members,  or  most  of  the  Commission 
can  be  described  as  "industry  oriented,"  the 
question  becomes  not  one  of  judging  Mr. 
Morris'  ability,  but  one  of  attempting  to 
bring  some  balance  of  orientations  to  the 
Commission. 


Few  would  argue,  I  trust,  that  the  issues 
before  the  Federal  Power  Commission  are 
the  sole  concern  of  energy-producing  com- 
panies. Certainly  environmentalists  and  con- 
sumers have  strong  interests  in  the  decisions 
the  Commission  reaches. 

The  question  of  balance  then  transcends 
the  question  of  ability  and  suggests  a  vote 
against  confirmation  of  Mr.  Morris. 

Under  our  present  system,  no  one  denies 
the  right  of  the  President  to  nominate  in- 
dividuals to  regulatory  agencies,  but  we 
should  not  forget  that  regulatory  agencies 
were  established  by  Congress  to  do  the  tasks 
Congress  was  iU-equlpped  to  do  Itself. 

That  fact  makes  It  possible  to  differentiate 
between  a  President's  nomination  to  a  cabi- 
net post  and  his  nomination  to  a  regulatory 
post. 

While  in  general  I  believe  a  President 
should  have  his  choices  In  the  cabinet,  that 
freedom  should  not  extend  to  an  agency 
which  is,  at  least  In  part,  an  extension  of 
Congress.  The  make-up  of  such  commissions 
should  reflect  to  some  degree  the  various 
views  represented  in  Congress. 

To  argue  that  for  too  long  Congress  has 
Ignored  this  fact  does  not  persuade  me 
we  should  continue  to  forfeit  this  respon- 
sibility. 

To  the  contrary,  a  reasoned  vote  against 
Mr.  Morris"  confirmation  Is  affirmation  of  ac- 
cepting our  proper  responsibility. 

And  finally,  while  Industry  interests  should 
have  a  full  airing  before  any  regulatory 
agency,  can  anyone  really  blame  the  public 
for  being  skeptical  about  such  agencies  man- 
ned by  representatives  drawn  from  the  In- 
dustries they  are  supposed  to  control?  Or 
their  lawyers?  I  think  not,  and  increased 
credibility  is  a  quality  all  branches  of  gov- 
ernment could  use  these  days. 

Looking  ahead,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission win  be  considering  complex  prob- 
lems. It  will  be  making  decisions  which  will 
have  wide  effect,  which  will  have  no  chance 
of  pleasing  everyone. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  help  in- 
crease the  degree  of  public  acceptance  which 
wlU  greet  these  decisions  than  to  name  a 
consumer-oriented  person  to  the  Commis- 
sion. Certainly  we  ought  not  name  one  who 
has  served  as  lawyer  to  the  Industry. 

Perhaps  If  there  had  been  better  balance  on 
the  present  Commission,  if  there  had  been 
a  consumer's  clear  voice  among  Its  members, 
the  recent  decision  to  increase  the  well  head 
price  of  gas  by  70  percent  (a  29  cent  boost) 
might  have  been  modified  or,  at  least,  re- 
ceived with  less  skepticism. 

Again,  the  reason  for  skepticism  is  clear, 
as  pointed  out  In  a  recent  article  in  the 
Washington  Post: 

"A  30  cent  Increase  in  the  interstate  price 
of  natural  gas  would  hand  over  to  the  major 
producers  $6.6  billion  in  annual  gas  bill- 
ings. This  would  pay  nearly  the  full  cost  of 
all  exploration  for  both  oil  and  gas  that  the 
Industry  estimated  in  a  national  petroleum 
council  study  Is  needed  to  expand  produc- 
tion to  1985.  Another  way  of  looking  at  it  is 
a  30  cent  boost  in  gas  prices  wovild  increase 
the  value  of  potential  domestic  reserves  con- 
sei-vatlvely  estimated  at  1,000  trlllon  cubic 
feet  by  $300  billion." 

In  considering  the  points  I  have  made,  It 
might  be  well  to  reprint  what  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  stated  In  1932: 

"The  regulating  commission,  my  friends, 
must  be  a  tribune  of  the  people,  putting  its 
engineering,  its  accounting  and  its  legal  re- 
sources into  the  breach  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  facts  and  doing  justice  to  both 
the  consumers  and  Investers  In  public  utili- 
ties. This  means,  when  the  duty  is  properly 
exercised,  positive  and  active  protection  of 
the  people  against  private  greed." 

It  Is  my  position,  then,  that  the  public  will 
have  greater  confidence  in  the  Commission's 
ability  to  meet  that  charge  If  the  Senate  ap- 
proves a  nominee  more  oriented  toward  con- 


sumer Interests  than  the  background  of  the 
present  nomUiee  suggests  he  has  been. 

The  Senate  should  reject  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Morris. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  of  credi- 
bility and  the  need  for  a  consumer- 
oriented  member  of  the  Commission  were 
reemphasized  this  weekend  with  the 
report  in  Simday's  Washington  Post  of 
attempts  by  Commission  personnel  to  de- 
stroy "papers  purporting  to  document 
the  shortage  of  natural  gas." 

Once  again,  this  incident,  if  reported 
accurately,  in  no  way  refiects  upon  the 
integrity  of  Mr.  Morris. 

However,  the  material  in  question  re- 
lates to  the  increase  in  the  price  of  gas 
at  the  wellhead  that  the  Commission  re- 
cently approved. 

Reports  of  efforts  to  destroy  such  ma- 
terial can  only  create  widespread  doubt 
as  to  the  validity  of  that  decision. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  instructed  the 
staff  of  the  Senate  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee to  conduct  a  full  investigation  of 
the  report  and  of  the  use  and  disposition 
of  material  relating  to  the  question  of  a 
shortage  of  natural  gas. 

Perhaps,  the  investigation  will  prove 
the  story  inaccurate  or  the  attempted 
destruction  justified — and  perhaps  not. 

Whatever  the  result,  the  fact  an  in- 
vestigation was  warranted  supports  the 
position  of  those  who  say  the  vacant 
seat  on  the  Commission  should  go  to  a 
recognized  representative  of  consumer 
interests. 

Such  a  person  might  be  more  sensitive 
to  tlie  importance  of  making  such  ma- 
terial pubUc  rather  than  "inoperative." 

Or,  such  a  member  might  have  given 
credibility  to  the  decision  to  destroy  the 
material  if  that  decision  were  indeed 
justified. 

Again,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  vote 
against  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Mon-is. 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  10,  1973J 

FPC  Official  Ordered  Gas  Data  Bubneo 
(By  Morton  Mlntz) 

A  Federal  Power  Commission  official  or- 
dered the  FPC's  security  officer  to  destroy 
confidential  papers  purporting  to  document 
the  shortage  of  natural  gas.  it  was  learned 
yesterday. 

The  destruction  aborted  because  the  com- 
mission lacked  an  incinerator  in  its  new 
quarters  and  because  an  Incinerator  at  a 
military  installation  was  out  of  order,  the 
agency's  executive  director,  Webster  P.  Max- 
son,  told  a  reporter. 

FPC  Chairman  John  N.  Nassikas  con- 
demned the  attempted  destruction  as  "a 
direct  violation"  of  commission  regulations. 

Nassikas  and  Maxsou  said  the  papers,  mosi 
of  which  had  been  torn  In  half,  now  ha\e 
been  reassembled  with  Scotch  tape. 

Nassikas  said  he  discovered  the  destruc- 
tion as  a  result  of  a  letter  from  Sen.  Phillip 
A.  Hart  (D-Mlch.)  on  May  18.  Hart,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Antitrust  subcommittee, 
said  he  wanted  not  only  the  detailed  infor- 
mation In  the  papers,  but  all  commission 
records  regarding  their  "disposition." 

The  FPC  aide  principally  Involved  in  the 
attempted  destruction  was  identified  by  the 
FPC  as  Lawrence  R.  Mangen.  an  assistant 
to  Thomas  R.  Joyce,  chief  of  the  agency's 
Bureau  of  Natural  Gas. 

Nassikas  said  he  strongly  doubted  that 
Joyce  had  instructed  Mangen  to  burn  the 
papers  but  had  ordered  an  investigation  by 
Joyce  and  Maxson  that  Is  not  yet  complete. 

ikiangen  himself.  In  a  phone  Interview,  said 
that  Jovce  had  directed  him  "not  to  answer 
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any  questions  about  this,  and  I  Just  follow 
orders."  Joyce  refused  to  comment. 

Mangen  was  In  charge  of  validating  esti- 
mates of  gas  reserves  for  a  controversial  FPC 
study  completed  last  month.  The  study  in- 
dicated reserves  to  be  lower,  by  9  per  cent, 
than  the  industry  itself  had  estimated.  The 
lower  the  reserves,  the  higher  the  prices  con- 
sumers wUl  pay. 

Federal  Trade  CommiESion  investigators, 
who  are  making  an  independent  survey, 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  FPC  report. 

The  attempted  document  destruction  is  ex- 
pected to  Intensify  growing  .  skepticism  on 
Capitol  Hill  about  the  claimed  gas  shortage 
and  about  the  claimed  shortages  of  gasoline 
and  fuel  oil,  as  well. 

The  episode  may  also  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  plea  President  Nixon  made,  in  his 
energy  message  April  18,  for  legislation  to 
deregulate  the  price  of  new  i-atural  gas  at 
the  wellhead.  His  argument  is  that  explora- 
tion and  development  will  be  stimulated  by 
abolishing  regulation,  which  relates  prices 
to  production  costs. 

More  immediately,  the  episode  could  affect 
Mr.  Nixon's  sharply  contested  nomination 
of  Robert  H.  Morris  of  San  Francisco  for  the 
only  vacant  seat  on  the  FPC. 

The  Senate  is  scheduled  to  take  up  the 
nomination  Monday,  with  the  outcome  in 
doubt.  Morris,  during  most  of  his  career  as  a 
lawyer,  represented  Standard  Oil  of  Cali- 
fornia in  FPC  natural  gas  proceedings.  Critics 
of  the  nomination  protest  that  If  the  Senate 
confirms  him  none  of  the  five  members  of 
the  commission  would  represent  consumers, 
who  have  muItibillion-doUar  stakes  in  FPC 
decisions. 

The  papers  Involved  lu  the  attempted 
destruction  were  the  replies  of  79  gas  pro- 
ducers to  an  FPC  questionnaire  about  un- 
committed reserves  available  for  sale. 

The  agency  announced  last  Feb.  22  that  a 
compilation  of  the  replies  showed  a  26  per 
cent  decline  in  the  reserves  between  the  end 
of  1969  and  mid-1972. 

Sen.  Hart,  in  an  initial  letter  a  few  days 
later,  asked  Nassikas  to  provide  the  Anti- 
trust Subcommittee  speci^c  information  on 
what  the  79  producers  had  reported  to  the 
FPC.  The  data  "could  represent  a  significant 
breakthrough  In  the  quest  for  reliable  and 
verifiable  natural  gas  reserve  estimates," 
Hart  said. 

The  reply  came  not  from  Nassikas  but  from 
Joyce.  He  said  he  cotild  not  supply  the  In- 
formation as  requested — "in  its  dls-aggre- 
gated  form" — tmder  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 

However,  FPC  executive  director  Maxson 
said  yesterday  that  "I  wouldn't  think"  the 
gas  law  could  be  used  to  deny  the  Informa- 
tion to  Congress.  A  former  commission 
chairman,  Lee  C.  White,  said  flatly  that  Joyce 
was  wrong.  Any  congressional  committee 
denied  such  Information  "ought  to  subpoena 
it,"  White  said. 

Joyce  also  claimed  to  Hart  that  the  In- 
formation had  to  be  kept  confidential  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  But  his 
boss.  Maxson,  who  helped  draft  that  law, 
said  it  "doesn't  apply  to  Congress."  Joyce  re- 
fused to  say  bow  he  bad  come  to  conclude 
either  law  applied. 

The  FPC's  Office  of  Economics  was  also 
concerned  by  the  agency's  February  an- 
nouncement of  a  drop  In  reserves,  because  it 
was  preparing  to  fight  an  effort  by  three  pro- 
ducers— Belco  Petroleum,  Texaco  and  Ten- 
neco — to  win  FPC  approval  for  a  73  per  cent 
Increase  in  the  wellhead  price  of  natural  gas. 
The  effort  succeeded  by  a  2-to-l  vote  on 
May  30.  The  majority  commissioners  were  Al- 
bert B.  Brooke  Jr.  and  Rush  Moody  Jr.  Chair- 
man Nassikas  dissented. 

The  economists  were  accumulating  evi- 
dence that  the  industry  was  noncompetitive 
and.  consequently,  that  Its  prices  would  not 
be  entrusted  to  market  forces.  This  view  was 
formally  adopted  by  the  agency  staff  two  days 
alter  Mr.  Nixon's  energy  message,  although  It 


was  contrary  to  the  President's  position  that 
the  industry  is  competitively  structured. 

Reliable  sources  said  that  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomics asked  the  Bureau  of  Natwal  Gas  for 
data  on  the  reserves  held  by  the  top  four 
and  top  eight  producers  but  was  turned  down 
by  its  sister  unit. 

The  bureau  said  the  information  had  been 
supplied  by  the  producers  under  an  order 
promising  to  preserve  it  as  coi^ifidential.  But 
the  bureau  also  claimed  that  the  data  had 
been  destroyed,  the  sources  said. 

Surpri-sed,  Haskell  P.  Wald,  director  of  the 
Office  of  Economics,  checked  with  bureau 
chief  Joyce,  who  said  an  error  had  been 
made — the  data  had  not  been  burned.  Wald, 
like  Joyce,  refused  to  comment. 

Joyce,  however,  agreed  to  supply  the  re- 
quested data  without  naming  the  companies, 
a  task  that  took  from  the  end  of  February  to 
the  end  of  March,  the  sources  said.  The  data 
showed  that  four  firms  accounted  for  more 
than  60  per  cent  of  the  reserves  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States. 

However,  the  economists  found  what  the 
sources  called  "significant  and  obvious"  dis- 
crepancies, some  of  them  Internal,  in  the  data 
supplied  by  the  bureau. 

The  economists  requested  clarification 
from  the  bureau  in  early  April,  only  to  be 
told  by  Mangen,  Joyce's  assistant,  that  the 
materials  supplied  by  producers  had  been 
destroyed  after  the  four-  and  eight-firm  con- 
centration ratios  had  been  extracted  from 
them. 

Actually,  Mangen,  who  was  the  legal  cus- 
todian of  the  documents,  did  not  take  them 
to  the  FPC  security  officer,  George  Brent 
Vivian,  until  April  24  or  25,  the  sources  said. 
Mangen  questioned  about  this,  said  he 
thought  the  date  was  "earlier."  Vivian  refused 
to  comment. 

Mangen  asked  Vivian  to  burn  the  docu- 
ments, but  be  balked  because  his  as.sign- 
ment  was  to  destroy  only  those  papers  relat- 
ing to  national  security,  the  sources  said. 
However,  they  said,  Mangen  persuaded  or  di- 
rected Vivian  with  the  argument  that  the 
papers  were  highly  sensitive  and  coveted  by 
numerous  persons. 

Vivian  was  reported  to  have  held  the  docu- 
ments for  about  a  week,  until  early  In  May, 
and  then  put  them  in  burn  bags  after  tear- 
ing each  page. 

According  to  the  sources,  Vivian,  In  the 
second  week  of  May — about  the  time  the  FPC 
was  moving  to  Ite  new  quarters — went  to  the 
military  installation,  where  he  found  the 
incinerator  broken.  He  returned  the  burn 
bags  to  his  safe. 

On  May  18,  Sen.  Hart,  in  a  second  letter 
to  Nassikas,  requested  the  FPC  chairman  to 
aiq>ear  before  the  subcommittee,  which  is 
investigating  the  orlgrins  of  the  energy  crisis, 
and  to  bring  along  the  detailed  information 
from  the  79  producers  requested  originally 
In  March. 

"Unfortunately,"  Hart  noted,  his  original 
request  bad  been  rejected  by  Thomas  Joyce. 
The  senator  implied  that  he  rejected  as  fal- 
lacious Joyce's  invocation  of  the  Natural  Gas 
and  Freedom  of  Information  acts. 

ITesterday,  Nassikas  said  the  Hart  letter  led 
him  immediately  to  order  Joyce  and  Max- 
son to  investigate  if  the  papers  had  been 
destroyed. 

Nassikas  said  commission  rtiles  require  that 
such  papers  be  "maintained  in  a  confidential 
status."  Former  Chairman  White  said  he  had 
never  heard  of  a  precedent  for  destruction 
of  such  documents,  an  act  he  termed 
"bizarre." 

Maxson  said  Nassikas  told  him,  "Tou  run 
as  fast  as  you  can  to  Brent  Vivian  to  find  out 
what  happened."  He  also  spoke  of  "a  staff 
bungle,"  saying  Mangen  claimed  to  have  un- 
derstood that  the  prodticers  bad  been  given 
an  option  either  to  have  the  papers  returned 
or  destroyed. 

Late  last  month,  Mangen,  checking  with 
Vivian,  learned  that  the  torn  papers  were 


still  in  the  safe.  Mangen  and  Joyce  then  re- 
trieved them  from  the  biu-n  bags,  where  they 
reportedly  were  kept  with  national  security 
materials,  and  taped  them  back  together  on 
desks  and  the  floor  of  Joyce's  office,  the 
sources  said. 

Will  Nassikas  turn  over  all  of  the  requested 
data  to  the  Hart  subcommittee  when  he  ap- 
pears to  testify  In  about  two  weeks. 

Nassikas  declined  to  give  a  clear  answer 
telling  a  reporter  only  that  he  Intends  to  pro- 
vide "a  full  analytical  study,"  and  will  be 
"responsive"  to  the  senator's  request. 

JtJNE  11,  1973. 
Hon.  John  N.  Nassikas, 
Chairman,  Federal  Power  Commission, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  The  Sunday  edition  of 
the  Washington  Post  reported  the  attempted 
destruction  apparently  by  high  ranking  Com- 
mission personnel  of  company-by-company 
data  provided  by  79  large  natural  gas  pro- 
ducers respecting  total  uncommitted  natural 
gas  reserves  available  for  sale  in  mid-1972. 

You  will  recall  that  on  March  7,  1973,  you 
were  requested  to  provide  a  substantial 
amount  of  such  data  to  the  Subcommittee  in 
connection  with  Its  Investigation  of  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  competition  and  concen- 
tration of  control  of  natural  gas  reserves 
within  the  natural  gas  producing  industry. 
That  letter  also  requested  you  to  make  such 
material  available  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission in  connection  with  its  investigation 
of  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of  aggregated 
natural  gas  reserves  as  reported  by  the  Amer- 
ican Gas  Association. 

Mr.  Thomas  Joyce  of  yotir  staff  responded, 
declining  to  provide  the  requested  informa- 
tion and  citing  for  support  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  and  the  confidentiality  sec- 
tion of  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  You  were  then 
requested  by  the  Subcommittee  to  appear 
with  such  material  at  hearings  scheduled  for 
June  6  and  7,  later  postponed  to  June  26. 

If  the  newspaper  report  is  correct,  the  at- 
tempted destrxictlon  of  such  material  alone 
raises  serious  questions  respecting  propriety, 
motivation,  as  well  as  efficacy  of  FPC  regu- 
lation. The  on-agaln-off -again  nature  of  the 
attempted  destruction  which  apparently  pre- 
vented use  of  such  data  by  the  Commission's 
Office  of  Economics  in  testimony  opposing  a 
73  percent  Increase  In  natural  gas  prices  at 
the  wellhead  (which  the  Commission  ap- 
proved last  week),  raises  even  more  serious 
questions.  The  report  of  the  attempted  in- 
cineration In  light  of  two  requests  outstand- 
ing by  this  Subcommittee  for  the  material 
dictates  the  need  for  a  full  exploration  and 
explanation  of  all  events  relating  to  the  use 
and  disposition  of  this  data  and  a  full  public 
accounting  by  all  responsible. 

Therefore,  I  have  Instructed  the  staff  of 
the  Subcommittee  to  commence  an  Immedi- 
ate Investigation,  to  Interview  privately  all 
FPC  personnel  and  members,  and  to  examine 
all  documents  and  flies  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  ascertain  all  facts  bearing  on  this 
question. 

Your  cooperation  and  your  full  assistance 
to  the  staff  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Phiup  a.  Hart,  Chairman. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
would  like  to  renew  my  inquiry.  We  have 
conducted  the  debate  on  this  nomina- 
tion in  installments.  We  had  various 
imanimous  consent  agreements  last 
night.  This  is  a  very  important  matter. 
There  have  been  some  statements  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  need  to 
be  analyzed  most  carefully. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  much  time 
each  side  has  used  and  how  much  time 
each  side  has  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  advised  that  the  vote  is  to  be  at 
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4:30  p.m.  The  proponents  have  used  10 
minutes  and  the  opponents  36  minutes. 
We  will  compute  the  time  of  each  side  If 
the  Senator  will  suspend  for  just  a  mo- 
ment. 

The  proponents  have  48  minutes  re- 
maining and  the  opponents  have  22  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  yield  to  me  10  minutes, 
and  if  necessary,  maybe  15. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
two  points  that  should  be  made  in  the 
Senate  on  the  question  of  this  nomina- 
tion. In  fact,  a  tliird  point  has  been 
added.  There  has  been  talk  about,  if  con- 
firmed, whether  he  will  serve  9  days 
until  June  22;  or  whether,  if  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  today,  it  would  be  until 
the  end  of  the  next  session.  I  took  it 
upon  myself  to  communicate  with  cer- 
tain people  while  we  were  voting  on  this 
other  matter. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  may  we  have 
order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr,  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
I  can  honestly  report  to  the  Senate  that 
the  White  House  sliares  the  concern  of 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  all  others, 
who  are  deeply  interested  in  one  of  the 
most  complex  problems  confronting  our 
country  today — the  matter  of  energy. 

Thus,  concerning  this  nomination, 
there  is  a  natural  desire  to  know  how.  if 
confirmed,  this  nominee  new  to  the  Com- 
mission will  perform  and  in  what  spirit 
he  will  approach  our  energy  problem. 

It  is  my  understanding  that,  after  a 
reasonable  time,  the  name  of  this  nomi- 
nee, if  confirmed,  or  the  name  of  some- 
one else,  will  be  submitted  for  a  full  5- 
year  term.  There  is  no  intention  what- 
soever on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion to  get  him  confirmed  today,  then, 
hang  on;  and  wait  to  the  end  of  the 
session.  I  think  I  can  give  that  assurance. 
And,  I  agree  thoroughly  with  my  chair- 
man, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  that  that 
is  as  it  should  be. 

There  are  two  points  here  that  I  want 
to  mention  as  rapidly  and  as  forcefully 
as  I  know  how.  The  first  point  is  that 
it  has  thus  far  been  assumed  by  those 
who  oppose  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Robert  Morris  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  that  we  al- 
ready have  on  that  Power  Commission 
four  prejudiced  men — four  men  who  have 
no  idea  of  the  consumer's  interest.  And, 
that  if  we  add  Mr.  Morris,  since  the 
law  firm  he  was  employed  by  represented 
an  oil  company,  we  are  going  to  have 
a  fifth  prejudiced  man. 

Now,  first,  I  have  something  to  say 
about  the  present  Commission.  I  have 
been  waiting  for  some  time  to  say  this. 
Men  of  good  faith  and  good  will  with 
expert  background  are  required  as  regu- 
lators today  to  establish  policies  and 
programs  to  avert  a  deepening  and  per- 
vasive energy  crisis,  particula\ly  in  nat- 
ural gas  supply. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  was 
created  by  Congress,  and  under  the 
tei'ms  of  its  creation,  its  first  duty  was 
and  now  is  to  represent  consumer, in- 


terests. But,  its  duty  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer had  a  two-fold  aspect.  Fii'st,  it 
is  to  try  to  obtain  power — gas,  oil,  energy 
for  the  consumer — at  as  low  a  rate  as 
possible;  but,  second,  and  no  less  impor- 
tant, to  try  to  see  to  it  that  the  supply 
of  these  soui'ces  of  energy  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  consumer. 

The  cour*  have  repeatedly  reaffirmed 
this  intent  of  the  Congress.  I  will  not 
take  time  to  quote  excerpts  from  such 
opinions,  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tliat  they  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  tlie  opin- 
ions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Opinions 

In  F.P.C.  V.  Hope  Natural  Gas  Co.,  320 
U.S.  591  (1943),  the  Supreme  Court  express- 
ly held  that  the  provl.sions  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  "wore  plainly  designed  to  protect 
the  consumer  interests  against  exploitation 
at  the  hands  of  private  natural  gas  com- 
panies. "  (320  U.S.  at  612)  In  order  to  carry 
cut  this  mandate,  the  Commission  "was 
given  broad  powers  of  regulation."  (Id.  at 
Oil. 

In  Atlantic  Refining  Ccrtipanij  v.  P.S.C.  of 
Ncu-  York  (Catco),  360  U.S.  378  (1959),  the 
court  stated  that  'The  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tural Gas  Act  w.is  to  underwTite  ju.st  and 
reasonable  rates  to  the  consumers  of  natural 
gas  .  .  .  The  Act  was  so  framed  as  to  afford 
consumers  a  complete,  permanent  and  effec- 
tive bend  of  protection  from  excessive  rates 
and  charges.'  Id.  at  388.  Furthermore,  as  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit  has  stated  "the 
Commission  must  always  relate  factors  to 
the  plrmary  aim  of  the  [Natural  Gas)  Act 
to  Runrd  the  consumer  against  execessive 
rate?."  City  of  Detroit  v.  F.P.C,  230  F.  2d  810. 
817   (CADC.   1955). 

Almost  twenty -five  years  after  the  Hope 
Natural  Gns  decision,  the  Supreme  Cottrt 
reiterated  the  scope  of  the  FPC's  Jurisdic- 
tional mandate  and  the  weight  of  its  exercise 
of  tiiat  responsibility: 

.  .  .  Congress  has  entru.sted  the  regulation 
of  the  natural  gas  industry  to  the  iJiformed 
Judgment  of  the  Commission,  and  not  to  the 
preference  of  reivewing  court.  A  presumption 
of  vplidtty  therefore  attaches  to  each  exer- 
cise of  the  Commission's  exi>ertise.  and  those 
who  would  overturn  the  C-ommis-sion's  Judg- 
ment undertake  "the  heavy  burden  of  making 
a  convincing  showing  tliat  it  is  invalid  be- 
catise  it  Is  unju-st  and  unreasonable  in  its 
con.seciuences."  FJ'.C.  v  Hope  Natural  Gax 
Co..  supra,  at  602  .  .  .  (the  Commislson) 
must  bo  free,  within  the  limitations  im- 
po.sed  by  pertinent  constitutional  and  statu- 
tory commands,  to  devise  methods  of  regu- 
lation capable  of  equitably  reconciling  di- 
verse aiid  conflicting  interests.  Permian 
Basin  Area  Rate  Cases,  390  U.S.  747,  767 
(1968). 

Mr.  COTTON.  Tlius,  Mr.  President  on 
two  occasions  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
has  in  no  uncertain  terms  defined  the 
powers  and  the  duties  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  They  are  there  to 
protect  the  consumer. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  comes  from  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire.  I  have  known  liim  rather  in- 
timately for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. As  a  matter  of  fact,  wishing  for 
some  Washington  experience,  he  took 
leave  of  absence  from  his  firm  and  came 
down  and  served  for  a  time  as  minority 
counsel  on  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Now,  John  Nassikas  has  been  repre- 
sented again  and  again  in  the  press  and 
has  been  represented,  I  am  sure  with 


sincerity,  again  and  again  ir  this  Cham- 
ber as  a  man  who  is  not  consumer 
minded.  Let  me  give  Senators  a  bit  of 
liistory.  He  has  always  been  liberal,  so 
much  so  that  in  earlier  years  he  certainly 
belonged  to  a  different  wing  of  the  Re- 
publican Parly  in  New  Hampsliire  than 
tliat  of  which  I  have  always  been  a  mem- 
ber. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Mos.s) 
talked  about  his  representing  a  utility.  I 
believe  on  one  occasion,  his  law  firm, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  our  State, 
did  represent  a  utility.  But,  Jolin  Nassi- 
kas also  has  assisted  the  attorney  general 
of  the  State  of  New  Hampshue.  He  was 
assigned  the  job  of  going  before  tlie  Pub- 
lic Utility  Commission  in  New  Hampshire 
and  opposing  the  electric  utilities  from 
increasing  rates.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
representing  the  State,  lie  prevented  such 
utilities  from  getting  the  full  increase 
they  Mere  asking.  Then,  later,  because  of 
that  experience  the  Governor  of  NevJ- 
Hampsliire  named  him,  after  he  liad 
ceased  to  be  connected  with  the  attorney 
general,  as  counsel  to  represent  the  con- 
sumers in  the  State  of  New  Hampsliiie. 
Again,  it  was  to  oppose  petitions  of  tlie 
public  utilities  for  advancing  rates. 

Now,  Senators  have  heard  of  FPC's 
decision  in  the  Belco  Petroleum  Corp. 
case.  I  believe  it  was  referred  to  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire> 
on  June  11  in  this  body.  At  that  time,  tlie 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  commented  tliat 
"the  Commission  permitted  a  73-percent 
increase  in  wellhead  rates  to  go  into  ef- 
fect which  resulted  in  a  48-percent  re- 
turn on  equity  for  the  producer." 

But.  what  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
•■jin  neglected  to  mention,  and  what  tlie 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss'  ne- 
glected to  mention  a  few  moments  ago  in 
this  Chamber  is  that  the  Chairman  of 
the  FPC.  John  Nassikas.  dissented  vigor- 
ously from  the  decision  of  the  majority 
of  the  Commission.  Commissioners 
Brooke  and  Moody.  And,  it  was  from 
Chairman  Nassikas'  dissenting  opinion 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  drew 
the  citation  of  a  73-percent  increase.  In 
that  dissent  Chairman  Nassikas  said : 

The  majority  asserts  that  cost  evidence 
through  1971  supports  a  73  percent  increase 
In  the  price  to  45'-. 

Ml'.  Nassikas  further  stated: 
Based  upon  the  evidence  in  this  record,  we 
cannot  reconcile  a  45<-  per  Mcf  price  in  1973 
with  a  26<  price  in  1971,  which  latter  rate 
was  affirmed  on  the  basis  of  cost  evidence  lu 
1969. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Nassikas  insisted  in  his 
dissenting  opinion  that  the  rate  should 
be  35  cents,  not  45  cents. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  take  the  time 
of  tlie  Senate,  but  I  want  to  make  the 
record  clear  in  justice  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

He  also  dissented,  in  the  so-called 
George  Mitchell  case,  from  the  majority 
against  a  rate  inciease  of  67  percent  to 
a  single  producer,  noting  tlie  following: 

The  majority  decision  casts  this  Commis- 
sion adrift  from  its  regulatory  moorings  un- 
der the  guise  of  special  relief  to  Mitchell  to 
Improve  Natural  Gas  Pipeline's  gas  supply. 
The  majority  decision  is  tantamount  to  de- 
reguliition  of  flowing  gas  prices  in  violation 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  Only  Cougre.ss— not 
this  Commission — lias  this  power. 
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It  also  Is  Interesting  that  in  the  re- 
hearing applications  filed  in  that  opinion 
the  American  Public  Gas  Association, 
Congressman  Torbert  H.  Macdonald, 
und  Congressman  Sidney  R.  Yates,  two 
tf  the  most  able  men  with  whom  I  serv- 
ed in  the  other  body — both  liberals  and 
men  who  can  be  found  always  fighting 
lor  the  consumer — adopted  virtually  all 
of  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  in 
liis  dissent. 

I  shall  not  go  into  further  detail,  Mr. 
President,  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  put  a  list  of  several  cases  in  the  Rec- 
ord as  a  part  of  my  speech  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Speech  by  Mr.  Cotton 

Chairman  Nasslkas  has,  on  numerous  oc- 
casions, dissented  to  the  majority's  wishes 
at  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  In  order 
to  protect  the  consumer,  and  I  will  only 
mention  a  few  here : 

1.  In  the  so-called  BeZco  proceedings,' 
Chairman  Nassikas  wrote  a  vigorous  dissent 
to  the  majority's  approval  of  a  73  percent 
increase  In  rates  to  three  gas  producers  In 
the  offshore  South  Louisiana  area. 

2.  In  the  matter  of  George  Mitchell,' 
Chairman  Nasslkas  strongly  dissented  to  the 
majority's  approval  of  a  rate  Increase  of  67 
percent  to  a  single  producer.  There,  Chair- 
man Nassikas  stated: 

•'The  majority  decision  casts  this  Commis- 
sion adrift  from  Its  regulatory  moorings 
\inder  the  guise  of  special  relief  to  Mitchell 
to  Improve  Natural  Gas  Pipeline's  gas  sup- 
ply. The  majority  decision  Is  tantamount 
to  deregulation  of  flowing  gas  prices  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Natiu-al  Gas  Act.  Only  Con- 
-gress — not  this  Commission — ^has  this 
power." 

It  Is  Interesting  that  in  the  rehearing  ap- 
plications filed  of  that  opinion,  the  American 
Public  Gas  Association,  Congressman  Torbert 
H.  Macdonald  and  Congressman  Sidney  R. 
Yates  adopted  virtually  all  the  arguments 
posed  by  the  Chairman  in  his  dissent. 

3.  In  the  Panhandle  decision,'  Chairman 
Nasslkas,  while  concurring  in  a  decision 
which  would  generate  additional  capital  to 
a  pipeline  subsidiary  for  sorely  needed  ex- 
ploration and  development,  sought  additional 
protective  conditions  so  that  the  pipeline's 
customers  would  not  be  required  to  pay  any- 
thing more  than  the  lowest  reasonable  cost 
for  additional  gas  supplies. 

4.  In  a  rate  case  involving  Tennessee  Gas 
Pipeline  Company,'  Chairman  Nassikas  and 
Commissioner  Rush  Moody,  Jr.  vigorously 
dissented  to  the  approval  of  a  994  million  rate 
increase.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  applauded 
the  Chairman's  willingness  to  dissent  In  this 
case  (see  letter  of  June  2,  1972,  attached). 

5.  In  the  first  major  importation  of  lique- 
fied natural  gas,  the  Distrigas  decision,'^ 
Chairman  Nasslkas  dissented  to  the  major- 
ity's failure  to  assert  comprehensive  Juris- 
diction and  argued  that  the  consumer  would 
not  be  protected  by  the  failure  to  regulate 
tliC  price  for  that  import. 

June  2,  1972. 
Hon.  John  N.  Nassikas, 
Chairman, 

Federal  Power  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  stall  has  recently 
brought  to  my  attention  the  dissent  of  Com- 
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mlssloner  Moody  and  yoxu-self  In  Tennessee 
G-as  Pipeline  Company,  Dockets  RP71-6,  RP 
71-57  and  RP72-1,  May  19,  1972.  Your  dissent 
underscores  why  millions  of  Americans  have 
a  basic  mistrust  of  government  regulation. 
I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  you  that  the 
administrative  process  displayed  In  that  decl- 
.«!ion  is  not  what  was  envisioned  when  the 
Congress  created  the  FPC. 

In  the  past,  I  have  written  to  express  my 
deep  concern  over  actions  taken  by  the  FPC. 
My  concern  In  whose  Instances  was  no  dif- 
ferent than  the  concern  expressed  In  your 
dissent.  I  applaud  yovu-  willingness  to  so 
forcefully  speak  out,  and  I  lu^e  that  the 
very  proof  you  seek  In  this  case  be  sought  In 
every  proceeding. 

If  you  have  any  specific  legislative  sugges- 
tions In  mind  to  Implement  the  de«lre  ex- 
pressed In  footnote  4,  that  the  staff  and  the 
dissenting  commissioners  be  granted  a  right 
to  seek  rehearing  and  appellate  review,  I 
would  be  happy  to  consider  them. 
Sincerely, 

PHn.ip  A.  Hart, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  in  all  of 
these  decisions  we  find  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission,  and  in  one  case  another 
present  member  of  the  Commission,  ar- 
rayed vigorously,  firmly,  and  definitely 
on  the  side  of  the  consumer. 

Attached  to  material  already  inserted 
in  the  Record  is  a  letter  from  my  distin- 
guished friend,  who  is  always  so  fair,  the 
Senator  from  Micliigan  (Mr.  Hart)  com- 
mending Mr.  Nassikas.  I  also  have  a  let- 
ter to  Chairman  Nassikas  from  the  Sen- 
tor  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire), 
dated  June  30,  1972,  commending 
Chaiiman  Nassikas  for  the  "FPC's  pro- 
consumer  decision  in  the  El  Paso  case." 

The  full  text  of  the  letter  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire) 
follows: 

June  30,  1972. 
Hon.  John  N.  Nassikas, 
Chairman,  Federal  Power  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  John:  I'd  like  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations for  the  FPC's  proconsumer  deci- 
sion in  the  El  Paso  case. 

By  prohibiting  high  priced  imported  liqui- 
fied natural  gas  from  being  averaged  into 
everyone's  gas  prices  you  have  saved  the 
average  consumers  literally  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Requiring  the  consumers  of  this  high 
priced  IiNG  to  pay  its  full  Incremental  cost 
makes  far  more  sense  to  me  In  both  economic 
and  social  terms  than  requiring  the  average 
consumer  to  subsidize  the  users  of  LNO. 

Again,  congratulations  on  making  the  right 
decision. 

Sincerely, 

William  Proxmire, 

V.S.  Senator. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  I  simply 
want  to  make  as  a  first  point  that  it  is  a 
lot  of  poppycock  to  stand  up  here  and 
make  the  broad  assertion  that  we  have 
on  the  Federal  Power  Commission  a 
bimch  of  corporation  lawyers  who  are 
predominantly  looking  out  for  oil  and 
gas  companies,  and  who  are  not  for  the 
consumer.  Nothing  could  be  more  con- 
trary to  the  facts. 

Mr.  President,  if  one  is  to  appoint  a 
man  to  handle  the  very  difQcult  and  com- 
plex job  of  fixing  rates  at  a  time  when 
we  are  in  the  worst  situation  In  our  his- 
tory on  the  matter  of  producing  energy, 
such  as  gas  and  oil,  he  ordinarily  appoints 
a  successful  man. 

That  successful  man,  if  he  has  prac- 
ticed law,  very  likely  has  represented,  on 


one  side  or  the  other,  clients  involving 
every  subject  upon  which  he  is  going 
to  serve. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  5  minutes  more. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  ncoie,  and 
the  Senator  is  granted  5  minutes  more. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  do  we 
want  an  Ignoramus?  Do  we  want  to  have 
appointed  some  lawyer  who  never  had 
a  client?  Of  course  not.  We  should  ap- 
point men  who  know  their  jobs  and  who 
know  their  profession.  We  should  appoint 
men  who  know  what  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission  was  created  for. 

Now,  as  for  Mr.  Morris,  It  is  said  that 
he  is  a  corporation  lawyer.  Well,  he  un- 
doubtedly is,  was,  or  has  been  a  corpora- 
tion lawyer.  One  of  the  clients  of  the  law 
firm  which  employed  him  was  an  oil  com- 
pany. Undoubtedly,  he  represented  that 
oil  company,  a  part  of  the  time  at  least, 
as  an  employee  of  the  law  firm. 

But,  he  also  has  represented — and  I 
checked  this — he  also  has  represented 
indigent  criminal  clients.  Over  the  course 
of  the  past  year  and  one-half  he  has 
represented  individual  clients  in  resolving 
property  tax  problems  In  California. 
Prom  1968  to  1970  this  terrible  Mr.  Mor- 
ris worked  in  a  citizens'  advisory  com- 
mittee to  a  joint  legislative  committee 
to  the  California  Legislature,  devising 
laws  for  open-space  conservation  of  agri- 
cultural lands. 

Mr.  Monis  and  his  family  have  been 
members  of  the  Sierra  Club  for  about  10 
years,  and  members  of  the  Audubon  So- 
ciety for  about  5  years. 

He  has  contributed  to  and  has  been 
active  in  various  organizations  inter- 
ested in  preserving  the  environment. 

What  Is  so  horrible  about  this  man? 
I  listened  to  his  evidence  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  thought  he  was  open.  He 
met  every  question  frankly.  I  was  fa- 
vorably impressed  with  him.  I  would 
trust  him. 

If  Senators  want  to  turn  Mr.  Morris 
down  and  appoint  some  jackleg  law- 
yer who  never  had  a  client,  let  them  go 
ahead  and  reject  the  nomination.  If 
they  want  a  commission  composed  of  that 
kind  of  lawyer,  if  they  want  the  admin- 
istration of  some  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  that  have  ever  come  before  a 
commission  handled  by  such  lawyers,  let 
them  do  so.  Let  them  go  ahead  and  turn 
Mr.  Morris  down  and  bring  in  somebody 
right  out  of  law  school.  Or,  someone  who 
never  went  to  law  school,  some  innocent, 
fresh  intellect  who  has  to  start  from  the 
beginning;  who  does  not  know  much 
about  the  matter;  who  does  not  know 
how  to  deal  fairlywvith  consumers,  or 
with  the  supply  of  energy  In  this  coun- 
try ;  and  someone  who  knows  as  much  as 
a  hen  knows  about  God. 

If  Senators  want  to  have  ignorance  on 
the  Commission,  let  them  go  ahead  and 
have  it. 

I  shall  add  just  this  thought.  So  long 
as  I  have  felt  that  a  nominee  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  com- 
petent, honest,  and  possessed  of  integrity 
and  sincerity,  I  have  voted  for  the  con- 
firmation of  his  nomination.  I  have  done 
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so  regardless  of  whether  I  thought  he 
might  be  of  the  same  political  philosophy 
as  I.  In  this  case,  Mr.  Morris  is  a 
Democrat.  I  further  understand  he  Is  a 
liberal  Democrat. 

Mr.  President,  I  voted  seven  times  to 
confirm  nominations  of  Supreme  Court 
Justices  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  each  instance,  their  po- 
litical philosophy  was  completely  diCfer- 
ent  from  mine.  But  In  all  seven  cases  I 
was  satisfied  that  they  were  men  of  com- 
petence, ability,  sincerity,  and  integrity. 
One  of  them.  Justice  White,  has  happily 
surprised  me.  I  think  he  has  become  one 
of  the  fairest  and  best  balanced  justices 
we  have  had  on  the  bench.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  President,  one  can  never  tell 
when  he  is  going  to  find  someone,  for 
example,  who  has  been  a  corporation 
lawyer  but  who  shows  himself  to  be 
keenly  sensitive  to  the  such  matters  as 
the  consumer's  interest  like  Mr.  Morris. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  here  a  nominee 
who  was  questioned  at  length  by  our 
committee.  As  far  as  I  could  ascertain, 
he  faced  up  to  the  questions  he  was  ask- 
ed In  a  manner  that  was  full,  frank,  and 
fair.  He  Is  a  man  of  established  success 
In  his  profession.  He  Is  a  man  who  In- 
terested himself  In  the  protection  and 
conservation  of  our  environment.  He  Is 
a  man  who  is  not  only  a  Democrat,  but 
is  also  said  to  be  a  liberal  Democrat.  He 
is  nominated  to  fill  a  Democratic  seat  on 
the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

In  all  fairness,  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  the  Senate  should  refuse  to  confirm 
his  nomination. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
two  minutes,  and  27  minutes  to  the  pro- 
ponents. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia.          

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  nom- 
ination of  Robert  H.  Morris  to  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  has  come  under 
intense  scrutiny,  but  probably  few  groups 
have  examined  his  qualifications  as 
closely  as  the  Sierra  Club.  In  a  letter 
from  its  Washington  representative,  the 
Sierra  Club  stressed: 

Mr.  Morris  seems  to  have  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  Inequities  of  our  present  energy  pric- 
ing system  and  a  strong  commitment  to  recti- 
fy It,  In  order  to  achieve  better  resource  allo- 
cation, better  energy  conservation,  and  more 
protection  for  the  environment. 

The  endorsement  of  the  Sierra  Club 
concludes  that — 

Mr.  Morris  would  seem  to  be  a  fair-minded 
member  of  the  Federsa  Power  Commission, 
an  agency  which  we  feel  unfortunately  has 
aU  too  often  In  the  past  served  mainly  In- 
dustrial interests. 

I,  too,  have  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine Mr.  Morris,  privately  in  my  office, 
to  discuss  with  him  his  attitude  regard- 
ing the  prices  of  petroleum  products, 
natural  gas,  and  other  matters  relating  to 
the  activities  of  the  FPC;  and  I  also 
questioned  him  in  open  hearings  in  the 
committee. 

I,  too.  support  his  nomination  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commlsslop. 
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I  am  supporting  him  because  I  am  con- 
vinced he  is  abimdantly  qualified  to  serve 
with  distinction  on  this  important  body. 
I  have  carefully  questioned  Mr.  Morris  in 
several  lengthy  meetings  in  my  office,  and 
I  am  convinced  of  his  candor  and  his 
integrity.  He  is  knowledgeable  and  ex- 
perienced on  matters  that  come  before 
the  FPC.  Finally,  he  is  a  man  of  inde- 
pendence and  impartiality. 

Hearings  on  his  nomination  before  the 
Commerce  Committee  and  my  own  ex- 
tensive conversations  with  him  brought 
out  his  opposition  to  the  Presidents 
policy  on  deregulation  of  natural  gas,  a 
position  supported  by  many  consumer 
groups.  I  have  extensively  checked  his 
background  with  members  of  the  bar 
and  concerned  Californians,  and  I  am 
convinced  Mr.  Morris,  as  a  Federal  Power 
Commissioner,  would  place  soimd  public 
policy  above  any  special  interests. 

He  would  not  submerge  the  public  in- 
terest to  the  interests  of  industry.  Nor 
would  be  blindly  and  automatically  de- 
cide every  issue  in  favor  of  consumers  in 
the  event  such  decisions  would  work  un- 
fair hardship  on  power  producers. 

I  believe  tliat  Mr.  Morris  is  a  man  who 
is  knowledgeable  and  experienced  on 
matters  that  come  before  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  He  is  a  man  of  great 
integrity.  And  I  think  he  is  going  to  be 
extremely  important.  I  think  that  if  one 
will  look  at  the  record  of  Mr.  Morris  prior 
to  the  time  he  was  nominated  to  this 
position,  one  will  find  a  person  who  has 
a  great  deal  of  innate  inteUigence. 

Mr.  Morris  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity and  Columbia  University,  where 
he  received  his  law  degree  in  1956. 

For  the  next  15  years,  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  prestigious  San  Francisco 
law  firm,  Pillsbury,  Madison,  and  Sutro, 
handling  a  variety  of  matters  for  a  cross- 
section  of  the  firm's  clients  and  estab- 
lishing an  outstanding  reputation  m  legal 
circles. 

Part  of  his  time  with  the  firm  was  de- 
voted to  the  legal  affairs  of  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  California,  including  some  of  the 
company's  FPC  matters. 

I  think  it  Is  very  likely  that  should  Mr. 
Morris  be  rejected  for  this  position,  he 
will  not  get  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia business,  as  suggested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah,  because  his  former  law 
firm  is  the  firm  that  represents  Standard 
Oil  of  California. 

Mr.  Morris  in  both  his  professional  and 
personal  life  has  been  a  supporter  of 
consumer-conservation  interests.  His  as- 
sociation with  Standard  Oil  has  been 
cited  frequently  by  opponents  of  his 
nomination  as  an  indication  that  he 
would  side  with  industry  as  an  FPC 
member. 

I  point  out  that  he  handled  many 
problems  for  his  law  firm. 

Advocacy  of  a  client's  interests  is  more 
than  the  right  of  members  of  the  legal 
profession;  it  is  their  duty.  I  believe  the 
Senate  would  be  establishing  a  highly 
dangerous  precedent  If  it  were  to  dis- 
qualify lawyers  from  public  service  on 
the  basis  of  professional  advocacy. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  lawyers  there 
are  in  the  Senate.  I  dare  say  it  is  more 
than  one-third.  If  any  of  us  are  not  re- 
sponsive to  the  interests  of  our  clients,  we 
do  not  deserve  to  be  here.  I  think  that  to 


use  that  argument  against  Mr.  Morris  Is 
something  that  does  not  really  deserve 
to  be  credited  by  fair-minded  people,  not 
only  lawyers  but  nonlawyers  as  well. 

Mr.  Morris  has  an  excellent  conserva- 
tion record. 

Were  I  convinced  that  Mr.  Morris  per- 
sonally places  industry  interests  above 
those  of  consumers,  I  could  not  support 
his  nomination.  Nor  could  I  support  him 
were  it  not  for  one  fact  that  he  has  the 
endorsement  of  important  ennronmen- 
tal  and  conservation  groups. 

The  Sierra  Club,  whose  battles  on  be- 
half of  environmental  protectlion  and 
conservation  have  been  effective  and 
highly  respected,  was  quite  emphatic 
about  its  support,  and  I  read  the  clubs 
letter  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Dear  Senator  Tunnet  :  Thank  you  for  your 
Inquiry  to  us  regarding  the  Sierra  Club's 
views  on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Robert  Mor- 
ris to  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  We 
Join  with  many  other  environmental  groups 
in  feeling  that  the  membership  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  Is  extremely  Impor- 
tant to  those  who  are  concerned  about  the 
protection  of  our  environment.  And  we  share 
the  feelings  of  others  who  have  expressed 
the  critical  need  to  have  members  of  the 
Commission  who  are  receptive  to  environ- 
mental-consumer Interests. 

Since  receiving  your  inquiry,  we  have  had 
a  chance  to  examine  Mr.  Morris'  views  on  a 
subject  of  critical  Importance,  the  future  of 
energy  use  and  demand  and  the  need  for  a 
sound  energy  conservation  policy.  Based  upon 
statements  which  he  has  made  since  he  was 
nominated  to  the  Commission,  it  seems  to  us 
that  Mr.  Morris  Is  in  a  position  to  render  fair 
and  balanced  Judgments  on  Issues  which 
are  before  the  Commission.  (We  have  not  at 
this  time  had  the  opportunity  to  examine 
statements  made  by  him  prior  to  such  nomi- 
nation.) 

Mr.  Morris  seems  to  have  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  Inequities  of  our  present  energy  pric- 
ing system,  and  a  strong  commitment  to 
rectify  It,  In  order  to  achieve  better  resource 
allocation,  better  energy  conservation,  and 
more  protection  for  the  environment.  His 
statements  speak  out  strongly  against  the 
lack  of  efficiency  of  present  energy  consump- 
tion systems,  and  eloquently  In  favor  of 
strong  attention  to  relatively  non-polluting 
soiuces  of  energy,  such  as  solar  power. 

Based  upon  all  the  foregoing,  it  Is  our 
conclusion  that  Mr.  Morris  would  seem  to 
be  a  fair-mined  member  of  the  Federal  Power 
CommlsBlon,  an  agency  which  we  feel  un- 
fortunately has  all  too  often  In  the  past 
served  mainly  Industrial  Interests. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Brock  Evans, 
Washington  Representative. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  Mr.  Morris  is  in  opposition  to  the 
administration  proposition  on  deregula- 
tion of  natural  gas. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
Is  correct  in  that.  He  made  the  statement 
before  the  committee  that  he  did  not  be- 
Ueve  in  deregulating  it.  And  when  the 
President  announced  his  decision  to  for- 
mulate such  a  policy,  Mr.  Morris  spoke 
out  and  was  quoted  in  the  press  as  being 
opposed  to  it. 

I  spoke  to  him  personally  about  his  re- 
marks quoted  in  the  press.  He  affirmed 
that  he  was  opposed  to  the  President's 
policy  of  deregulation  of  natural  gas. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
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the  Senator  yield  for  a  question  on  my 
time? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  On  tiie  Senator's  time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  it 
does  not  mean  anything  to  say  that  no 
lawyer  necessarily  reflects  the  views  of 
his  clients.  I  have  defended  murder  cases. 
And  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  reflected 
the  views  of  the  persons  involved. 

I  point  out  that  in  this  case  it  was 
only  one  client  involved,  Standard  Oil. 
He  did  not  have  many  other  clients.  He 
represented  them  for  years.  That  is  per- 
fectly legitimate.  He  was  probably  one  of 
the  best  they  have  ever  had. 

I  do  not  know  if  he  has  been  acti\e  in 
the  Sierra  Club.  He  has  been  like  I  have 
been.  However,  I  am  a  little  more  active 
than  when  I  am  around  the  Senate.  We 
send  in  $3  a  year,  or  I  believe  it  is  $10 
a  year  now.  I  do  not  know  if  he  goes  to 
Sierra  Club  meetings,  but  he  told  me  that 
he  gets  their  pamphlets. 

I  have  belonged  to  the  Sierra  Club. 
That  is  beside  the  point.  He  was  an  at- 
torney for  Standard  Oil  all  these  years. 

I  do  not  see  how  he  could  be  active 
in  the  Sierra  Club:  he  was  too  busy 
representing  them.  They  had  too  many 
gas  interests,  and  he  had  too  much  to 
do.  And  he  was  a  good  attorney. 

I  do  not  know;  if  Mr.  Morris  comes 
back  and  I  can  a.sk  him  more  questions 
after  all  these  happenings,  I  do  not  know 
how  I  would  vote.  I  have  an  open  mind 
about  it. 

We  are  not  asking  to  turn  him  down; 
we  are  merely  asking  for  9  days  to  re- 
commit his  nomination  to  the  commit- 
tee. On  the  22d  the  term  is  up  anyway. 

I  do  not  see  anything  wrong  with  that. 
It  is  no  reflection  on  him  at  all.  He  is  a 
good  corporate  gas  and  oil  lawj'er;  that 
is  all  there  is  to  it.  He  is  one  of  the  best. 

Someone  has  said  he  is  a  Democrat. 
I  do  not  know  about  that.  The  Senator 
would  know  better  than  I.  He  has  prob- 
ably voted  for  him. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  did  or  not. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  All  right.  But  that 
is  no  reflection  on  him.  The  question 
here  is  whether  we  want  to  have  this 
nomination  recommitted  and  go  over 
it.  In  9  days  the  term  is  up. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  But,  as  my  distinguished 
chairman  knows,  if  we  vote  to  recommit 
Mr.  Moi'ris'  nomination,  we  are  in  ef- 
fect putting  a  nail  into  his  coffin.  I  think 
we  have  to  assume  that  a  rejection  of 
liim  now  would  mean  he  would  never  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  FPC. 

I  would  just  like  to  make  one  correc- 
tion on  the  record.  Mr.  Morris  said  in 
open  hearings  that  for  the  first  7  years 
he  spent  with  his  law  firm,  only  one- 
third  of  his  time  was  spent  on  Standard 
Oil  business,  and  that  the  last  third  of 
his  career  he  spent  two-thirds  of  his  time. 
But  he  was  doing  a  lot  of  other  things 
as  well. 

I  know  how  it  is.  I  worked  for  a  large 
firm  at  one  time,  too.  a  100-man  firm, 
and  I  performed  the  duties  assigned  by 
the  senior  partners. 

Maybe  one  reason  Mr.  Morris  did  not 
become  a  partner  in  that  firm  was  that 
he  was  imcomfortable  representing 
Standard  Oil.  He  was  pretty  well  known. 


I  have  talked  with  judges  in  California 
who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  see  him 
before  a  court,  and  they  say  he  has  out- 
standing talent  and  is  a  man  of  unques- 
tioned integrity. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Oh,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  But  if  he  was  uncom- 
fortable, then  he  was  uncomfortable  for 
a  long,  long  time. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  But  he  was  making  his 
living  as  a  lawyer,  and  I  feel  that  no  law- 
yer ought  to  have  the  views  of  his  clients 
visited  upon  his  own  head. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  has  re- 
marked that  if  we  recommit  this  nomi- 
nation, that  would  be  hammering  a  nail 
in  his  coffin. 

I  hope  we  can  be  a  little  bit  pragmatic 
about  this.  As  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  this  nomination  will  mn  out  within 
several  days.  I  dare  say  a  lot  of  favorable 
things  have  come  to  light  about  Mr.  Mor- 
ris since  his  nomination  was  reported 
out  of  the  committee,  that  were  not 
known  by  the.membei-s  of  the  committee 
during  the  time  that  the  nomination  was 
being  considered  by  them.  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  the  doubts  could  be  resolved  if 
this  nomination  for  the  full  tei-m  were 
again  to  come  before  the  committee, 
where  we  could  go  into  the  matter  more 
thoroughly. 

Of  course,  if  it  is  true  that  all  he  was 
was  a  clerk  in  the  office 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  He  was  not  a  clerk.  He 
is  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes;  he  was  a  lawyer 
who  ended  up  with  a  net  worth  of  $3 
million.  He  is  no  little  clerk. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  He  has  a  rich  wife? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  He  has  a  rich  wife? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Well,  then,  maybe  he  is 
a  good  man.  He  can  pick  out  a  wife  as 
well  as  he  can  pick  out  a  law  firm  and 
pick  out  an  appointment  to  the  FPC. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  we  had 
hearings  on  this  nomination  on  March  19. 
Here  we  are  in  June.  I  think  the  man 
deserves  a  decision  one  way  or  the  other, 
up  or  down.  He  has  indicated  to  me  and 
to  others  that  he  has  made  a  great  per- 
sonal financial  sacrifice  by  being  kept 
on  the  boiler  waiting  to  see  if  his  nomina- 
tion is  going  to  be  approved  or  not 
approved,  and  I  do  not  tliink  that  is  fail- 
to  the  man.  I  think  we  ought  to  give 
him  a  chance  now. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  only  want  to  state 
to  my  esteemed  colleague  from  California 
that  as  to  this  idea  of  up  or  down,  I  sug- 
gest he  does  not  want  an  up-or-down 
vote  if  he  is  going  to  lose  it  today.  He 
really  does  not  want  that;  he  is  not  on 
the  floor  here  to  lose,  he  is  here  to  win. 
The  question  is,  if  the  nomination  goes 
back  to  the  committee,  whether  the  proc- 
ess will  be  ameliorated.  If  the  Senator 
feels  he  has  it  anyway,  he  ought  to  insist 
upon  a  vote;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
confirmation  is  in  doubt  at  the  present 
moment,  I  would  like  to  hear  a  little  more 
about  him.  A  lot  of  things  have  taken 
place  in  the  last  few  weeks ;  we  have  been 
talking  about  the  price  of  gasoline,  and 
how  it  is  going  to  skyrocket;  we  have 
been  talking  about  certain  investiga- 
tions being  made  under  the  antitrust 


laws  with  reference  to  some  of  the  big  oil 
companies.  A  lot  of  things  have  hap- 
pened in  the  last  several  weeks,  and  I 
think,  myself,  we  would  be  better  off  to 
let  the  nomination  go  back  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  let  us  take  a  look  at  it.  not 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  it  but  to  take 
another  look  at  it. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  had  made  that  speech  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  when  we  considered  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Springer,  who  has  a 
record  of  over  20  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  was  anticonsumer 
in  the  extreme,  according  to  the  con- 
sumer groups  that  rate  such  voting  rec- 
ords, I  think  it  would  have  been  a  fairer 
proposition. 

Mr.  MoiTis  has,  as  I  have  indicated,  a 
record  which  is  supported  by  the  Sierra 
Club  insofar  as  conservation  is  con- 
cerned; he  has  been  opposed  to  the 
President's  decision  as  far  as  deregula- 
tion of  the  price  of  gas  at  the  wellhead 
is  concerned;  he  is  a  person  who.  In  the 
hearings,  came  through  as  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity who  wants  to  represent  consumer 
interests.  From  my  conversations  with 
him,  I  have  been  convinced  he  wants  to 
represent  consumer  interests,  and  I  can 
assure  you  I  would  not  be  up  here  argu- 
ing for  his  nomination  if  I  did  not  think 
he  did  want  to  represent  consumer  inter- 
ests, but  I  can  only  say  that  Mr.  Sprin- 
ger's nomination  was  passed  through  the 
Senate  in  record  time,  apparently  be- 
cause he  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  past;  but  he  had 
a  terrible  consumer  record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  myself  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  myself  in  the 
strange  position  of  supporting  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Morris.  I  do  not  know  him 
personally;  I  only  met  him  at  the  hear- 
ings. I  did  attend  the  hearings,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  continued  those  hear- 
ings for  additional  questions  from  some 
of  the  members  to  be  directed  to  Mr. 
Morris.  I  thought  he  conducted  himself 
in  a  most  admirable  fashion,  even 
though  I  disagreed  with  him  on  many 
things. 

For  instance,  I  am  a  coauthor  of  a  bill 
to  deregulate  the  wellhead  price  of  gas. 
I  firmly  believe  that  deregulation  is  one 
of  the  answers  to  the  gas  shortage.  Mr. 
Morris  was  categorical  about  that.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss^  asked 
him: 

Are  you  advocating  deregulation  of  the 
wellhead  price  of  natural  gas? 

Mr.  Morris  said : 

No.  No,  I  am  saying  that  one  of  the  prob- 
lems that  the  commission  has  today  is  the 
fact  the  unregulated  market  exists  side  by 
side  with  the  regulated  market,  and  I  would 
say  that  If  we  are  able  to  revise  the  pricing 
standard  under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  as  it 
exists  today  so  that  we  have  got  a  more  stable 
and  farseeing  pricing  standard  than  we  now 
have,  then  we  could  and  should  have  effec- 
tive regulation  for  both  inter-  and  Intrastate 
gas.  We  should  expand  Jurisdiction  in  that 
case. 

He  certainly  does  not  agree  with  me 
there.  On  the  other  hand,  I  found  that 
he  was  a  very  able  man,  and  one  who 
had  been  associated  with  a  very  distin- 
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guished  law  firm  In  the  West.  I  want  to 
comment  a  little  bit  about  that,  too. 

Mr.  Morris  was  asked : 

Could  you  describe  to  the  Committee  the 
nature  of  the  work  that  you  performed  for 
Standard  Oil  of  California? 

Mr.  President,  could  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Morris  said: 

Yes.  So  far  as  it  is  pertinent  to  natural  gas, 
my  work  for  Standard  on  natural  gas  mat- 
ters was  really  exclusively — it  took  place  in 
the  last  seven  years  of  my  practice  with  Pills- 
bury,  Madison  and  Sutro.  It  consisted  of  two 
things,  natural  gas  problems  in  general 
which  did  not  have  to  do  with  regulatory 
problems,  and  then  regulatory  matters  be- 
fore the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

My  role  in  the  regulatory  matters  was  in- 
direct or  vicarious.  Standard  had  on  retainer, 
an  expert  Washington  firm  that  did  all  of 
the  filings  with  the  Commission,  the  prose- 
cution of  cases  before  the  Commission,  and 
the  prosecution  of  appeals,  from  Commission 
orders. 

In  other  words,  here  was  a  man  who 
was  a  member  of  a  very  large  law  firm. 
He  was  with  the  firm  some  14  years,  and 
in  the  last  7  years  took  cases  on  assign- 
ment from  partners  who  directed  the  as- 
signments, I  assume,  that  involved 
Standard  Oil.  He  was  not  Standard  Oil's 
attorney.  He  was  an  employee  of  Pills- 
bury,  Madison  &  Sutro. 

I  find  it  difBcult  to  envision  an  action 
of  the  Senate  rejecting  this  man.  That 
is  what  the  Senate  will  be  doing,  let  us 
not  kid  ourselves.  If  we  recommit  this 
nomination  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Morris 
is  rejected.  I  think  any  Senator  would 
be  kidding  himself  to  think  that  the 
nomination  will  be  sent  back  to  commit- 
tee for  additional  study  and  then  after 
the  President  sends  up  Mr.  Morris'  nomi- 
nation for  another  5-year  term,  he  will  be 
rubberstamped  and  sent  back  to  the 
Senate  without  debate. 

As  a  practical  matter,  in  case  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  does 
not  understand  it,  he  should  understand 
that  the  answer  he  has  given  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  concerning  Mr. 
Morris'  point  of  view  will  get  him  the 
opposition  of  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
because  Mr.  Morris  is  suggesting  that  if 
he  were  a  member  of  the  Commission  he 
would  advocate  intrastate  regulation  of 
gas  in  Texas,  and  anyone  should  know 
what  that  means  to  a  Texan. 

As  a  practical  matter,  this  nomination 
is  now  before  us.  If  Mr.  Morris  is  recom- 
mitted, his  nomination  will  not  come 
back  to  the  Senate.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  I  assume  that  the  Senator 
from  California  agrees. 

We  are  defending  this  nomination 
now.  Certainly,  If  it  gets  back  to  the  com- 
mittee, the  attacks  that  will  be  made 
will  be  redundant,  but  he  will  be 
attacked. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  Senator,  but  I  would  like  to 
point  out  two  reasons  why  I  gave  the 
answers  that  I  did,  and  the  way  I  did. 
One  Is,  it  was  a  truthful  answer,  and  the 
second  Is,  we  should  dispel  some  of  the 
notions  developed  apparently  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  that  Mr.  Morris  is  a  captive 
of  the  oil  industry.  He  Is  not  a  captive 
of  the  oil  industry  In  any  way,  shape,  or 
form. 


I  think  that  the  remaik  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  made  is  most  pertinent  and 
is  an  indication  of  the  Senator's  fair- 
mindedness. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  no  fear  about 
this  man  in  terms  of  his  being  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  He 
has  demonstrated  his  ability.  He  resigned 
from  Pillsbury,  Madison  &  Sutro  in  Sep- 
tember of  1971  without  any  thought  of 
being  apix>inted  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  went  into  practice  for 
himself. 

I  have  represented  many  people.  I  have 
been  a  district  attorney  and  was  in  the 
active  practice  of  law  for  20  years.  As 
my  good  friend  from  South  Carolina  (Mi-. 
HoLLiNcs)  says,  perhaps  I  am  a  counti-y 
lawyer  in  comparison  with  other  Senators 
in  tills  Chamber,  but  I  do  not  want  any- 
one here  to  assume  that  the  viewpoints  I 
represented  on  behalf  of  the  people  who 
came  to  me  for  advice  and  sought  legal 
representation  by  me  are  my  personal 
points  of  view.  That  would  be  the  most 
unfair  thing  to  come  out  of  the  a$ser- 
tic«is  made  against  Mr.  Morris — the  fact 
that  because  he  was  a  good  advocate  and 
did  a  good  job  when  he  was  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  that  he  is  responsible  for  the 
positiMis  that  he  advocated  on  behalf  of 
his  clients  in  defense  of  their  positions. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  on  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  opponents  and  sup- 
porters alike,  agree  that  Mr.  Morris  has 
an  excellent  academic  record,  a  record 
of  success  as  a  lawyer  and  a  knowledge 
of  Federal  Power  Ccanmission  r^ulation. 
Since  those  are  agreed  facts,  I  would  not 
belabor  them. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  Mr.  Morris  gradu- 
ated with  honors  from  Taft  School,  Yale 
University,  and  Columbia  University  Law 
School.  He  was  then  hired  by  one  of  the 
most  prestigious  law  firms  (m  the  west 
coast,  Pillsbury,  Madison  &  Sutro,  where 
he  practiced  law  for  15  years.  In  Septem- 
ber 1971  he  established  his  own  private 
law  practice  wliich  also  is  a  success. 

In  short,  he  is  able,  successful,  and 
uniquely  qualified  by  background  and 
experience  to  be  a  Federal  Power  Com- 
missioner. I  believe  I  can  safely  say  that 
the  entire  Commerce  Committee  agrees 
tiiat  he  possesses  all  of  the  necessary  in- 
tellectual and  moral  qualifications,  ex- 
perience, and  expertise. 

The  sole  area  of  opix>sition  to  this 
nomination  arises  from  the  fact  that 
while  with  Pillsbury,  Madison  tt  Sutro, 
Mr.  Morris  performed  legal  work  for  that 
firm's  principal  client,  Standard  Oil  Co. 
of  California.  I  do  not  view  that  as  a 
disqualifying  fact,  but  as  a  plus.  First,  it 
is  a  measure  of  his  success  that  the  law 
firm  entrusted  to  him  the  natural  gas 
work  of  its  major  client,  both  regula- 
tory and  nonregulatory.  Second,  it  sup- 
ports the  fact  that  this  nominee  comes 
before  us  with  an  exceptionally  thorough 
understanding  of  energy  problems  and 
Federal  Power  Commission  regulation. 
There  Is  no  denying  the  fact  that  his  ex- 
perience in  representing  Standard  did 
equip  him  with  precisely  the  expertise 
which  we  should  look  for  in  a  Federal 
Power  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Morris  realized  that  some  would 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  because  he 
had  represented  an  oil  company  he  was 
a  proindustry  man,  invested  with  a  set 


of  industry  biases.  In  conversation  with 
staff  counsel  to  the  committee,  he  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  committee 
would  cross-examine  him  thoroughly 
about  his  views  on  any  and  all  energy 
issues  of  interest  to  its  members.  Ke  did 
his  best  to  give  us  his  views  so  that  we 
could  reasonably  decide  on  the  facts 
whether  or  not  he  was  a  proindustry  man. 
His  answers  to  lengthy  questioning  of 
him  at  the  hearing  make  it  clear  that  he 
is  not.  He  is  an  independent  person  who 
forms  his  personal  opinions  rationally 
from  the  facts  and  without  an  advocates 
leanings  toward  either  the  industry  or 
the  consumer. 

Mr.  Morris  got  the  trial  of  his  views 
which  he  desired.  For  nearly  an  entire 
afternoon  he  was  questioned  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Commerce  Committee.  Mr. 
Morris'  candid,  reasonable  answers 
proved  that  the  nominee  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered a  proindustry  advocate. 

On  the  issue  of  whether  Mr.  Morris 
could  represent  a  consumer's  point  of 
view  on  the  Commission,  the  following 
testimony  appears  in  the  hearing  record: 

Senator  Moss.  Do  you  think  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  consumer  should  be  repre- 
sented within  the  FPC? 

Mr.  Morris.  Yes.  definitely. 

Senator  Moss.  Would  you  think  that  you 
could  represent  the  consumer's  point  of  view, 
since  your  position  has  been  with  the  in- 
dustry ? 

Mr.  MoERis.  I  think  I  do,  but  I  don't  think 
It  Is  easy  to  say  today  what  \s  the  consumer 
point  of  view. 

SenatM-  Moss.  Would  you  favor  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  consumer  protection  agency 
with  a  consumer's  council  that  could  become 
a  party  to  FPC  proceedings? 

Mr.  Morris.  Yes,  certainly.  If  the  staff  of 
the  Commission  and  the  consumer  groups 
that  are  organized  are  considered  Ineffective, 
I  would  say  yes,  some  sort  of  supplement. 

Senator  Moss.  That  Is  one  of  the  proposals 
before  this  Congress,  to  have  a  consumer 
protection  agency,  and  that  function  would 
be  to  go  into  proceedings  and  represent  the 
consumer,  and  as  far  as  you  are  concerned, 
that  seems  all  right? 

Mr.  Morris.  That  is  all  right. 

Senator  TtrNWEY.  How  do  you  answer  the 
argument  that  Is  made  that  at  least  one 
member  of  th»  FPC  should  be  consumer 
oriented,  and  with  your  appointment,  Mr. 
Springer's  appointment,  there  will  not  be 
such  a  man  on  the  Commission,  and  there- 
fore, you  ought  not  to  be  confirmed? 

Mr.  Morris.  I  have  no  answer  to  that.  I 
really  have  no  answer  to  that  question.  As 
I  say,  I  do  think  that  the  old  labels  of  pro- 
consumer  and  pro-Industry  are  probably  out- 
moded because  there  is  a  complete  reshlft- 
Ing  of  the  forces  and  groups  that  are  for 
and  against  increases  In  energy  prices,  and 
I  really  do  not — in  terms  of  today's  world, 
I  think  the  old  labels  are  really  kind  of  out- 
moded. 

It  simply  does  not  follow  because  a 
lawyer  has  represented  an  oil  company 
he  is  a  biased  proindustry  man.  This  is 
precisely  the  question  which  was 
examined  at  the  confirmation  hearing 
and  which  was,  I  believe,  decided  in  the 
nominee's  fav(H- — whether  Mr.  Morris 
had  adopted  his  former  client's  views  or 
had  maintained  his  own  independent 
views. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  this  very  point 
during  the  course  of  the  committee's 
hearing  held  last  March,  I  made  the 
followine  observation: 
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I  feel  cosBtrained  to  remember  people  like 
Brandels  and  Frankfurter  and  Black  and 
Warren,  people  who  said  that  if  their  pre- 
vious careers  would  have  been  an  Indication 
of  what  they  would  have  done  when  they  got 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  they  never  would  have 
gotten  there. 

I  find  no  problem  with  the  fact  that  a  man 
has  spent  his  legal  career  in  representing  a 
portion  of  the  industry.  It  seems  to  mc  that 
that  would  be  a  qualification  to  be  on  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  at  this  time  when 
we  are  trying  to  find  ovit  what  has  gone  wrong 
with  20  to  30  years  of  overprotectionlsm 
which  has  left  us  in  the  situation  where  we 
have  a  short  supply  of  energy,  the  shortest 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

The  case  for  the  nominee  is  clear. 
There  are  foui*  qualifications  for  this  po- 
sition; the  nominee  is  to  be: 

First,  a  Democrat; 

Second,  an  expert  in  energy  matters; 

Third,  a  west  coast  citizen;  and 

Fourth,  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Morris  meets  all  of  those  quali- 
fications with  flying  colors.  He  is  a  gen- 
uine, liberal,  San  Francisco  Democrat, 
not  a  token  Democrat.  His  expertise  on 
energy  questions  is  exceptional.  One 
thing  the  hearing  clearly  proved  is  that 
he  is  most  knowledgeable  about  the  in- 
dustries and  issues  before  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  He  is  from  California 
and  he  is  a  lawyer,  not  just  any  lawyer, 
but  a  successful  one  who  possesses  the 
necessary  legal  knowledge  of  the  regulat- 
ing process  to  be  an  effective  and  respon- 
sible commissioner. 

There  is  agreement  that  Mr.  Morris  is 
highly  qualified.  Opposition  thus  is  based 
solely  upon  insistence  that  a  known 
"consumer  advocate"  must  be  selected  to 
fill  this  position  in  order  to  give  the 
Commission  a  so-called  balance. 

I  attended  most  of  his  hearing.  I  know 
that  he  is  nobody's  advocate,  neither  in- 
dustry nor  consumer. 

Let  me  sum  up  why  I  support  Mr. 
Morris.  His  nomination  was  reported 
favorably  by  the  full  18-member  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  on  April  16,  with 
only  3  members  filing  an  express  dis- 
sent. The  vote  of  the  committee  Is  en- 
titled to  heavy  weight.  Mr.  Morris  was 
supported  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
From  the  standpoint  of  personal  qualities 
and  relevant  expertise,  he  is — as  the 
committee  agrees  without  dissent — well 
qualified.  He  is  supported  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  his  State 
(Mr.  TuNNEY),  the  Senator  in  the  best 
position  to  check  into  his  background, 
independence,  fairness,  and  support  by 
the  liberal  Democratic  circles  to  which 
he  belongs.  By  all  reasonable  standards 
previously  known  and  now  emerging  in 
this  body  for  confirmation  of  nominees, 
Robert  Morris  is  a  very  qualified  nominee 
who  deserves  your  "aye"  vote. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  want  to  make  my 
position  very  clear,  and  have  it  under- 
stood that  I  want  the  record  made  clear, 
that  if  I  vote  to  recommit  this  nomina- 
tion, I  am  not  voting  to  kill  the  nomina- 
tion. I  want  that  to  be  made  vei-y,  very 
clear. 

Some  indications  have  been  raised — 
and  I  have  been  very  much  impressed 
with  the  favorable  remarks  made  on  his 


behalf  by  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  TuNNEY) ,  for  whom  I  have  a  lot  of 
affection,  admiration,  and  respect — but 
I  think  myself  that  if  the  nomination  did 
go  back  and  we  could  resolve  some  of  the 
difficulties,  we  could  clear  the  air  with 
reference  to  the  nomination. 

I  do  not  know  this  man  personally.  I 
do  not  question  his  integrity.  I  do  not 
question  his  ability.  But  the  big  question 
has  been  raised  here,  is  the  credibility  of 
the  people  of  the  country  who  will  have 
to  suffer,  possibly,  in  the  near  future — 
and  we  all  know  that  that  is  going  to 
come  to  pass,  that  is,  higher  prices  for 
gas,  for  gasoline,  and  for  home  heating 
fuels — when  a  decision  is  made  to  raise 
those  rates,  will  the  people  of  this  coim- 
try  have  confidence  that  it  was  an  im- 
partial decision  that  was  made  in  the 
public  interest? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  very  glad  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  mentioned 
that,  because  that  is  why  I  am  here.  I 
went  to  John  Nassikas — I  happened  to 
have  some  young  people  in  Alaska  who 
were  qualified  for  the  position — and  I 
asked  Mr.  Nassikas,  in  connection  with 
this  vacancy,  "What  are  the  qualifica- 
tions for  such  a  person,  insofar  as  you 
are  concerned  right  now?"  He  told  me, 
someone  who  understands  the  California 
situation,  that  he  had  to  be  a  Democrat, 
and  he  wanted  a  lawyer — one  whom  he 
could  trust. 

I  am  confident  that  John  Nassikas 
was  the  one  who  wanted  this  man.  I 
come  from  a  gas-producing  State  and  in 
time  it  will  be  "the"  gas-producing 
State. 

Ml-.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point?  That  is  the 
first  time  I  have  heard  that.  That  is  the 
point. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  were  all  at  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Nassikas  was  not 
at  the  hearings.  The  Senator  is  telling 
us  that  now. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  saying,  about  my 
private  conversation  with  Mr.  Nassikas, 
that  I  believe  that  he  wanted  a  lawyer  on 
the  FPC  who  would  be  fairminded,  bal- 
anced, and  that  he  would  have  to  be  a 
Democrat.  And  Mr.  Nassikas  has  de- 
cided that  he  should  be  from  California, 
so  that  eliminated  my  people.  So  what  we 
have  come  up  with  is  a  person  from  the 
State  of  California  who,  I  think,  is 
qualified.  I  say  that  despite  the  fact  that 
he  does  not  agree  with  me  on  many  mat- 
ters. The  one  thing  we  will  do,  to  kill  his 
nomination,  and  I  am  telhng  you  that  it 
will  kill  his  nomination,  is  to  send  him 
back  to  the  committee,  because  he  will 
not  come  back.  He  has  got  6  days.  If 
confirmed  today,  he  can  serve  to  the  end 
of  the  next  session  of  Congress  without 
having  another  name  sent  up. 

Ml-.  PASTORE.  All  I  can  say  in  that 
regard  is,  talk  for  yourself,  John. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  Mr.  Morris  has  the  en- 
dorsement of  important  consumer 
groups.  Let  us  test  this  proposition.  In 
a  letter  dated  June  6  Ms.  Erma  Angevine, 
executive  director  of  the  Consumer  Fed- 
eration of  America,  the  largest  and  most 


influential  consumer  organization  in  the 
United  States  expressed  deep  disappoint- 
ment over  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Morris. 
This  organization  represents  more  than 
200  consumer-oriented  groups  through- 
out the  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms)  .  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  thought 
I  was  yielding  to  the  Senator  from  Utah 
only  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes.  I  thought  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  had  finished.  I  am  sorry  if 
I  imposed  upon  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  California 
consumer  organizations  have  strenuously 
opposed  Mr.  Morris.  The  San  Fiancisco 
Consumer  Action,  Consumer's  Coopera- 
tive." of  Berkeley,  The  Farmer  Consumer 
Reporter  Associates,  and  the  California 
Consumer  Federation  all  urged  that  Mr. 
Morris  be  defeated. 

Representative  Ken  Cory,  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Domain 
of  the  California  Legislature  stated  in  a 
telegram  that: 

It  would  be  totally  irresponsible  to  place 
an  Individual  with  Mr.  Morris'  background 
on  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

So  universal  is  consimier  opposition 
that  Ms.  Angevine  indicated  in  a  letter  to 
me  on  June  8 : 

In  fact  we  do  not  know  of  any  consumer 
organization  supporting  Mr.  Morris'  nomi- 
nation. 

Mr.  Lee  'White,  former  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Energy  Policy  Task 
Force  in  which  hundreds  of  public  in- 
terest organizations  participate,  stated  it 
is  important  for  the  Senate  to  defeat 
Morris  to  prevent  a  total  anticonsumer 
stance  by  the  Commission. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  May  I  ask  the  Senator, 
did  they  give  any  background  informa- 
tion on  why  they  were  taking  this  posi- 
tion? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Lee  White  indicated  that. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  the  most  pre- 
posterous statement  I  have  ever  heard. 
There  is  no  background  information  on 
it.  I  talked  to  Mr.  Morris.  I  wonder 
whether  Mr.  White  has  ever  talked  to 
Mr.  Morris? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Excuse  me. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  believe  that  he  has  talked 
to  Mr.  Morris.  Mi-.  Lee  White,  as  the 
Senator  from  California  well  knows,  was 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. He  is  an  able  lawyer  and  has 
been  working  in  the  city  and  has  served 
as  counsel  to  the  President  at  the  White 
House.  He  is  a  man  who  is  active  now.  I 
listen  to  Lee  White  when  he  says  any- 
thing about  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion because  he  was,  I  think,  one  of  the 
best  Chairmen  we  ever  had  on  that  Com- 
mission. He  is  consumer  oriented  in  his 
views.  He  said  that  as  he  assessed  the 
abilities  and  the  background  of  Mr. 
Morris.  Of  course  that  is  his  opinion.  I 
do  not  know  what  kind  of  evidence  to 
bring,  but  I  am  willing  to  take  the  opin- 
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ion  of  Lee  White  and  I  think  I  have  the 
right  to  assert  it  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Of  course,  the  Senator 
does.  May  I  ask  him  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
California  for  a  question. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Then  Mr.  Lee  White 
was  aware  of  Mr.  Morris'  answer  to  the 
Senator's  question  on  the  committee — 

Senator  Moss.  Would  you  favor  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  consiuner  protection  agency 
with  a  consumer's  counsel  to  become  a  party 
to  FPC  proceedings? 

Mr.  Morris.  Yes,  certainly.  If  the  staflf  of 
the  Commission  and  the  consxmier  groups 
that  are  organized  are  considered  ineffective, 
I  would  say  yes,  some  sort  of  supplement. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
is  aware  of  that,  but  I  want  to  bring  be- 
fore the  Senate  in  this  discussion  the 
opinions  of  many  who  are  in  the  con- 
sumer field  who  have  great  apprehen- 
sions or  total  outright  opposition  about 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Morris. 

Ralph  Nader  urged  the  Senate  "to  de- 
feat the  nomination  and  make  it  clear  to 
the  President  that  you  will  only  accept 
a  person  who  can  be  counted  on  to  serve 
the  consumer  rather  than  the  special  In- 
dustry Interests  on  the  Federal  Power 
Commission." 

In  addition,  I  have  received  dozens  of 
letters  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Morris.  Such 
an  outpouring  of  pubUc  indignation  over 
a  Federal  Power  Commission  nominee  is 
imprecedented. 

Responding  to  an  inquiry  from  the 
Senator  from  California,  the  Sierra  Club 
indicated  that  "Mr.  Morris  would  seem 
to  be  a  fairminded  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission."  But  the  Sierra 
Club  pointed  out  that  this  assessment 
was  reached  solely  on  the  basis  of  Mr. 
Morris'  environmental  statements  since 
his  nomination.  Needless  to  say,  such 
statements  must  be  examined  in  the  con- 
text of  Mr.  Morris'  background  of  service 
to  the  oil  and  gas  industry. 

Let  me  revert  to  what  I  said  at  the  be- 
ginning. I  believe  Mr.  Morris  to  be  an 
honorable  and  Intelligent  man.  I  do  not 
condemn  him  in  any  way  as  an  individ- 
ual. I  point  out  the  fact  that  his  back- 
ground indicates  that  he  will  be  stamped 
at  lea,st  with  the  aura  of  being  an  advo- 
cate of  the  producers  of  power,  the  ones 
who  are  to  be  regulated  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

The  consumers  do  not  have  a  repre- 
sentative, in  my  point  of  view,  on  that 
Commission.  The  consumers  are  appre- 
hensive. They  think  the  Power  Commis- 
sion is  there  to  protect  the  consumers  at 
the  same  time  they  permit  the  produc- 
ers to  produce  and  earn  a  profit.  But  this 
is  a  balance,  and  I  think  the  balance  will 
be  upset  if  we  have  five  who  are  all  pro- 
ducers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  is  expired. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield  me  2  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  we  have  7  minutes  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pro- 
ponents have  7  minutes  and  the  oppo- 
nents have  12  minutes. 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  I  received  a  letter  from  the  pres- 
ident of  the  California  Public  Utilities 
Commission,  which  regulates  the  rates 
and  service  of  more  than  1,500  privately 
owned  utilities  and  transportation  com- 
panies in  California.  Mr.  Sturgeon  sent 
me  a  telegram  the  other  day,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

Senator  Tunney  :  The  nomination  of  Rob- 
ert Morris  of  San  Francisco  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  is  a  matter  of  consider- 
able importance  to  California,  and  I  believe 
it  would  be  unfortunate  for  consumers  of 
this  state  if  this  nomination  were  defeated. 
There  is  at  the  present  time  no  commissioner 
of  the  FPC  from  California  or  from  any  other 
state  on  the  west  coast.  There  is  a  great 
need  for  such  a  person  on  the  FPC  because 
of  California's  heavy  reliance  on  natural  gas, 
both  as  a  residential  and  industrial  source 
of  energy,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  Cali- 
fornia's gas  supply  problems  are  somewhat 
unique  and  are  quite  different  from  those  of 
eastern  and  mldwestern  states.  I  am  favor- 
ably Impressed  with  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ris to  provide  this  perspective  and  to  serve 
generally  In  the  capacity  as  FPC  Commis- 
sioner. I  respectfully  urge  your  vigorous  ef- 
forts on  his  behalf. 

Vernon  L.  Sturgeon, 

President, 
California  Public  Utilities  Commission. 

I  agree  with  what  was  said  earlier  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  that 
we  need  a  person  on  the  FPC  who  is 
intelligent.  No.  1,  a  person  who  has  had 
experience  in  matters  before  the  FPC; 
a  person  who  has  integrity,  and  a  person 
who  is  going  to  be  representative  of  con- 
sumer interests.  I  find  it  terrible  to  tar 
an  attorney  with  the  views  of  his  clients. 
I  cannot  imagine  any  lawyer  in  this 
Chamber  doing  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  supposed  to  vote  at  4:30,  but  we  did 
say  that  if  someone  else  wanted  to  talk, 
it  might  be  agreeable  with  the  majority 
leader  to  extend  this  matter  a  short  pe- 
riod of  time. 

I  want  to  yield  such  time  as  he  needs 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina;  and 
if  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  not  had 
a  chance  to  talk  on  this  matter,  I  would 
join  in  extending  the  time  to  allow  him 
to  finish  his  speech. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  will  be  happy  to 
await  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
Mr.  President,  In  rising  to  oppose  the 
nomination  of  Robert  H.  Morris  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  I  wish  to  note 
that  I  do  not  question  the  nominee's 
competence  in  the  area  of  oil  and  gas 
lav/.  There  was  nothing  in  the  record 
to  indicate  incompetence  or  lack  of  in- 
tegrity. As  a  consequence,  it  is  only  after 
considerable  deliberation  tliat  I  find  it 
necessary  to  vote  in  opposition  to  his 
confirmation. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  for  the  past 
15  years  Mr.  Morris  has  represented 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California.  From 
1956  to  1964  he  spent  about  one-third  of 
his  time  on  Standard  Oil  matters.  For 
the  7  years  between  1964  and  1971  he 
devoted  approximately  two-thirds  of  his 


time  to  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  focusing 
on  natural  gas  matters  involving  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  as  well  as  non- 
regulatory  gas  problems.  During  this  pe- 
riod he  also  played  an  active  role  in  ju- 
dicial appeals  by  Standard  Oil  involving 
Federal  Power  Commission  decisions.  The 
views  of  a  client  should  not  be  ascribed 
to  a  lawyer  in  all  cases,  but  here  the 
relationship  between  Mr.  Morris  and 
Standard  Oil  was  not  a  casual  or  iso- 
lated one — instead  it  spanned  virtually 
his  entire  professional  career. 

In  my  mind  this  nomination  repre- 
sents the  "last  clear  chance"  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  for  the  American  gas  con- 
sumer. The  obvious  support  by  present 
members  of  the  Commission  for  the  in- 
dustry which  they  are  charged  with  reg- 
ulating has  repeatedly  been  indicated. 
Their  statements,  coupled  with  the  deci- 
sion of  May  30.  1973,  involving  Belco 
Petroleum,  strongly  indicate  that  the 
Commission  has  abandoned  the  con- 
sumer. To  confirm  Mr.  Morris,  who  has 
served  the  same  industry  interests  for 
the  gi-eater  part  of  his  career,  would  only 
serve  to  further  solidify  this  apparent 
FPC  bias.  To  vest  this  agency  with  such 
unanimity  of  view  subverts  the  very  pur- 
pose of  regulation. 

In  the  Belco  case,  the  Commission  ap- 
proved a  73 -percent  rate  increase.  This 
amounts  to  a  48-percent  return  on  equity 
and  was  approved  without  a  foundation 
in  cost  to  the  producer  and  without  a 
commitment  by  the  producer  that  the 
additional  revenues  would  be  devoted  to 
further  exploration  and  development  ac- 
tivities. I  am  the  first  to  agree  that  we 
need  fair  prices— set  at  a  level  adequate 
to  elicit  the  necessary  supplies,  but  this 
fact  does  not  justify  a  price  so  high  as 
to  be  only  the  empty  promise  of  regula- 
toi-y  protection. 

Regulatory  commissions  derive  their 
power  and  authority  directly  from  Con- 
gress. Hence,  as  Members  of  Congress 
we  would  be  remiss  in  our  duties  if  we 
did  not  oversee  regulatory  activities  to 
insure  that  they  continue  to  serve  the 
objectives  we  have  set.  The  philosophy 
and  background  of  the  nominees  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  as  Federal  Power 
Commissioners  is  of  overriding  impor- 
tance in  effectuating  or  in  frustrating 
these  objectives.  The  Federal  Power 
Commission  was  established  with  a 
strong  mandate  to  protect  the  consumer 
from  market  powers  of  the  energy  indus- 
try. The  Commission  must  assume  the 
responsibility  of  assuring  adequate  sup- 
plies of  energy  at  the  lowest  reasonable 
price  to  the  consumer. 

If  it  is  to  achieve  this  goal,  it  must 
have  members  who  will  look  with  critical 
objectivity  at  the  requests  of  industry. 
If  public  confidence  is  to  be  restored  in 
the  fair  dealing  of  Government  during 
these  troubled  times,  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  better  way  to  begin  than  with 
confiict-of-interest-free  appointments  to 
the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

Therefore,  I  urge  rejection  of  Mr. 
Morris'  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  June  7. 1973. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Wrong  Man  for  the  PPC 

Regulatory  agencies  freqtiently  fall  captive 
to  the  Industries  that  they  are  supposed  to 
regulate.  But  even  by  the  regrettable  stand- 
ards of  that  tradition,  the  present  state  of 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  Is  extraor- 
dinary. The  chairman  Is  a  New  Hampshire 
lawyer  who.  In  his  private  practice,  was  coun- 
sel to  a  gas  utility.  One  member  Is  a  lawyer 
from  a  Texas  firm  that  specializes  in  repre- 
senting gas  and  oil  Interests.  Two  other  mem- 
bers are  Republicans  from  Capitol  Hili.  one 
of  them  a  retired  Illinois  congressman  and 
the  second  a  senator's  foi-mer  administrative 
assistant.  Among  the  fom  there  is  none  who 
can  properly  be  called  a  critic  of  the  indus- 
try, or  a  spolcesman  for  its  customers. 

The  fifth  seat  on  the  commission  Is  vacant. 
Last  December  the  President  nominated 
Robert  H.  Morris,  a  San  Francisco  lawyer 
who  has  spent  much  of  his  career  represent- 
ing Standard  Oil  of  California.  Several  sena- 
tors have  carried  on  a  long  delaying  action 
against  confirmation  of  Mr.  MojtIs.  But  now 
his  nomination  is  about  to  come  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  The  question  is  not  whether  the  in- 
dustry's view  deserves  representation  within 
the  FPC.  It  is  whether  any  other  view  is  to 
be  represented.  Mr.  Morris'  integrity  and 
competence  are  not  in  question.  But  at  a 
time  when  public  confidence  in  the  federal 
government  Is  not  high,  the  Senate  would 
make  a  grievous  error  In  awarding  still  an- 
other seat  on  the  FPC  to  a  lawyer-  who,  in 
his  private  career,  spoke  for  the  oil  and  gas 
industry. 

Tliat  industry  might  usefully  ask  Itself 
whether  its  own  interests  are  really  sen-ed 
by  this  crude  tactic  of  excliidlng  all  dissent 
from  the  commission.  Over  the  next  several 
years,  the  federal  government  is  going  to  liave 
to  make  a  series  of  hard  decisions  regarding 
prices  and  taxation  of  gas  and  oil.  These 
decisions  will  be  political.  They  will  reflect 
voters'  impressions  as  to  whether  they  are 
being  treated  fairly.  It  Is  something  of  an 
understatement  to  say  that  currently  the  oil 
and  gas  industry  does  not  enjoy  any  great 
degree  of  public  tr»ist  and  affection.  "The  in- 
dustry might  consider  whether  anyone  will 
put  much  credence  in  the  findings  and  rul- 
ings of  an  FPC  dominated  by  lawyers  who, 
before  coming  to  Washington,  worked  for  the 
gas  and  oil  companies.  The  senators  ought 
not  have  much  trouble  answering  that  ques- 
tion. The  proper  course  for  the  Senate  is  to 
reject  Mr.  Morris'  nomination. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
try  to  emphasize  the  vei-y  brief,  cogent, 
and  wise  statement  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  iMr.  Hart).  He 
got  right  to  the  point. 

We  are  not  trying  Mr.  Morris,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  California.  Mr.  Morris 
just  cannot  qualify.  Why  can  he  not 
qualify?  For  the  simple  reason  that  he 
put  dowTi  right  there,  on  the  record: 
Standard  Oil  of  California.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  whether  he  is  going  to  be  killed 
or  whether  we  are  going  to  put  a  nail  in 
his  coffin. 

I  am  not  asking  for  delay.  I  am  asking 
for  credibility  in  this  energy  crisis.  The 
President  does  not  have  it.  We  found 
that  out  when  we  passed,  with  only  12 
dissenting  votes,  of  S.  70  the  Council  on 
Energy  Policy.  Why?  Because  the  Presi- 
dent has  continually  shifted  responsi- 
bility for  energy  policymaking  within  the 
executive  branch.  In  November  of  last 
year,  he  appointed  a  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Energy  in  the  Interior  De- 
pai-tment,  while  at  the  same  time  saying 
that  James  Atkins,  Director  of  tlie  State 
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Department's  Office  of  Fuels  and  Energy, 
would  represent  him  on  energy  matters. 
Then  he  changed  his  mind  in  January 
and  said,  "No,  I'm  going  to  have  Secre- 
tary Butz  as  my  covmselor  on  natural 
resources,"  and  he  was  going  to  be  the 
energy  man.  By  February  he  changed 
that  and  said,  "No,  I  have  an  energy 
committee  made  up  of  George  Shultz, 
Henry  Kissinger  and  John  Ehrlichman." 

After  that,  the  Energy  Committee  hired 
a  man  who  worked  7  weeks  and  delivered 
to  us  tills  so-called,  high  level,  message 
on  energy  calling  for  deregulation.  I 
cannot  give  too  much  credibility  in  this 
instance  to  the  distinguished  President 
of  this  country,  and  he  causes  me  to  be 
a  little  leery  when  at  the  same  time  he 
calls  for  deregulation,  he  is  arm  in  arm 
with  his  best  friend,  the  former  distin- 
guished Governor  of  Texas,  John  Con- 
nally,  who  has  represented  nothing  but 
oil  companies.  We  all  know  the  facts: 
Come  to  my  ranch  and  we  will  have 
a  party,  we  will  raise  funds,  and  in  the 
midst  of  all  this,  asking  for  deregulation. 

What  we  do  have  to  look  at  with  ref- 
erence to  deregulation? 

It  is  not  like  arguing  that  Mr.  Mor- 
ris is  to  be  an  adviser  to  the  President. 
If  Mr.  Morris  had  been  nominated  to  be 
an  adviser  to  the  President.  I  would  have 
no  objection.  The  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  deserves  the  benefit  of  the  ad- 
visers he  wants,  and  honest  ones.  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  Monis  is  honest,  and  I  would 
welcome  a  chance  to  vote  for  him  for  a 
Cabinet  post  or  whatever  it  might  be. 

But  the  one  thing  we  are  tied  into 
here  is  the  record  that  has  been  made. 

I  wish  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  were  here  and  that  we 
could  get  these  speeches  for  him  to  see. 
Mr.  Brooke  and  Mr.  Moody  have  made 
speeches  favorhig  deregulation,  and  of 
course  Mr.  Springer  voted  for  deregu- 
lation as  a  House  Member. 

As  a  last  clear  chance,  what  we  want 
is  just  that,  a  chance — not  an  oil  com- 
pany lawyer;  anything  but.  I  think  Mr. 
Morris  is  qualified  for  almost  any  job 
in  this  coimtry,  save  one,  and  that  is,  at 
this  particular  point  in  time  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Power  Commission.  This  is  the 
last  clear  chance  for  the  consumer. 

With  Senator  MACNtrsoN  and  Senator 
Jackson,  we  have  held  many  hearings 
on  energy,  and  from  them  we  learned 
that  the  large  oil  companies  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  own  72  percent  of  the  natural 
gas  reserves.  50  percent  of  the  uranium, 
25  percent  of  the  coal.  I  have  located  in- 
dustries galore  in  my  home  State;  and 
If  I  go  to  one  company  for  a  gas  rate. 
I  find  I  am  going  to  the  same  one  for  coal 
and  the  same  one  for  electric;  the  same 
company  all  around.  I  think  they  are  too 
interlocking,  and  they  are  almost  in  vio- 
lation of  the  antitrust  laws  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

We  know  that  in  Great  Britain,  4 
years  ago,  the  oil  producers  came  to  what 
they  call  the  British  Gas  Council,  and 
said,  "We're  going  to  have  to  do  some 
offshore  drilling,  but  we  have  to  be  guar- 
anteed a  50-cent  rate."  The  Council  in 
Great  Britain  refused  that,  and  instead 
the  govei-nment  said  they  would  start 
drilling  gas  on  their  own.  What  did  the 
oil   companies   do?    They   Immediately 
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came  back  to  the  Council  and  said,  "Oh, 
no,  we  do  not  need  50  cents;  well  com- 
promise on  28."  And  they  have  been  op- 
erating at  that  28  cents. 

Where  did  that  idea  come  from.  The 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph'  commenced  a 
study  on  this,  and  we  extended  the  idea 
in  our  debate  on  the  Energy  Council  bill. 

What  I  am  telling  Senators  here  is 
that  if  there  is  to  be  a  price  increase,  and 
apparently  there  will  be,  it  has  to  be  an 
increase,  as  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
stated,  that  has  credibility. 

This  crowd  has  no  credibility.  They 
are  given  a  15-percent  return  on  gas  but 
they  get  40  percent  on  oil.  They  do  not 
put  the  money  into  exploration.  That  is 
why  we  do  not  have  a  credible  program. 
They  do  not  really  develop  domestic  re- 
serves in  the  United  States  even  if  they 
have  more  money.  Then,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  the  Belco  case,  the  Commission 
finds  in  May  they  are  entitled  to  a  73- 
percent  increase,  which  amounts  to  a  48- 
percent  return  on  equity. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  situation  we 
have.  We  have  to  look  at  this  energy  cri- 
sis. We  must  develop  an  energy  policy 
and  then  we  must  try  to  administer  it 
within  Congress — Congress  has  the  power 
to  regulate.  And  the  Power  Commission 
is  an  arm  of  Congress,  not  an  adviser  to 
the  President. 

It  is  said  that  oil  company  lawyers  are 
not  responsible  for  their  clients'  views.  I 
have  represented  miu-der  clients  and  that 
certainly  does  not  mean  that  I  believe  in 
murder. 

But  Morris  is  not  the  issue.  He  cannot 
qualify.  He  cannot  change  his  record  of 
Standard  Oil,  I  do  not  care  how  many 
Sierra  Clubs  he  joins,  or  how  many  $3 
fees  he  pays. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Did  the  Senator  vote  for 
Mr.  Springer? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Yes,  I  did,  and  at  that 
time  I  said  that  on  the  last  clear  chance 
I  was  not  going  to  let  Mr.  Morris  go  by. 
I  thought  we  could  balance  off. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
Senator  is  saying  is  that  we  want  on  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  people  who 
have  had  no  experience  at  all.  Apparently 
they  would  be  happy  if  we  would  take 
someone  from  the  consumer  advocacy 
area  and  put  him  on  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  and  evwone  else  is  not 
supposed  to  represent  uie  consumer.  I  do 
not  miderstand  it. 

The  real  problem  about  this,  in  my 
opinion,  and  we  will  get  into  this  later  in 
this  session,  is  that  what  they  are  ad- 
vocating is  what  has  been  advocated  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  for  40  years. 
Tills  is  really  a  test  as  to  whether  we  can 
take  someone  who  is  independent  and 
give  him  the  facts  and  have  liim  tell  the 
American  consumer  tough  decisions  have 
to  be  made.  We  are  going  to  tell  him, 
"You  have  to  stop  consuming  gas  for  util- 
ities and  any  kind  of  industrial  facility 
and  leave  it  for  the  consumer  in  resi- 
dential homes."  Who  will  do  that?  Will 
it  be  a  consumer  advocate  who  says  he 
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c»n  do  that?  You  will  have  to  start  pay- 
ing twice  as  much  for  that  gas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Not  twice  as  much,  but 
three  times  as  much.  The  Washington 
Post,  and  that  could  hardly  be  accused  of 
being  a  reactionary  rag,  editorialized  in 
favor  of  deregulation  because  they  are 
now  making  gas  out  of  naptha.  It  is  cost- 
ing $1.25. 1  hope  people  in  the  East  realize 
what  will  happen  if  they  decrease  the 
price  of  gas.  We  will  use  the  gas  in  Texas. 
Louisiana,  and  Arkansas  where  it  is  pro- 
duced, and  you  can  buy  it  in  Algeria  at 
$1.45. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Or  pay  $2  for  it  from 
Siberia. 

Mr.  President,  I  sit  here  as  a  person 
from  a  gas-producing  State  and  listen  to 
comments  about  prices  and  regulations. 
We  are  in  the  worst  situation  with 
respect  to  gas.  Senators  ought  to  get  the 
message,  and  the  message  is  that  things 
have  happened  in  the  past  that  have  not 
been  good.  It  is  time  for  new  direction 
in  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  We 
are  ofifering  that  new  sense  of  direction 
with  this  nominee  from  the  State  of 
California,  who  is  an  able  man.  This  is 
the  last  chance  the  Senate  may  have  to 
vote  for  him. 

I  can  assure  Senators,  after  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
saying  they  will  never  vote  for  him,  his 
name  will  not  be  sent  back  again.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  does  not 
think  this  is  going  back  to  the  committee 
for  more  evidence.  There  is  no  more  evi- 
dence Senators  would  listen  to. 

Apparently  it  is  thought  that  a  man 
from  a  large  oil  company  cannot  rep- 
resent the  public  interest— not  the  con- 
sumer interest  and  not  the  oil  Industry, 
but  the  public  interest,  involved  in  the 
protection  of  this  country  so  far  as  sup- 
ply and  the  pricing  of  natural  gas  is  con- 
cerned. That  is  where  Senators  who  be- 
lieve that  are  wrong. 

If  this  is  sent  back  to  committee  Sen- 
ators who  vote  for  that  to  be  done  will 
doing  a  great  disservice  because  they  will 
be  missing  the  opportunity  to  get  a  bright 
young  lawyer  on  this  Commission  when 
he  is  in  the  prime  of  his  life  and  when  he 
is  willing  to  take  on  this  task. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  just 
be  a  minute  or  2  and  then  we  will  get  to 
the  vote. 

The  Senator  from  California  was 
quoting  Vernon  Sturgeon,  who  was  pres- 
ident of  the  Cahfomia  Public  Utility 
Commission.  I  submit  he  is  hardly  a  wit- 
ness to  have  in  favor  of  the  candidacy 
of  Mr.  Morris.  Since  he  has  been  pres- 
ident of  the  PUC  in  California,  the  Su- 
preme Court  at  least  10  times  threw  out 
PUC's  decisions,  including  environ- 
mental and  antitrust  matters  in  cases 
decided  by  the  PUC  favorably  for  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric.  These  Included  a  $300 
million  telephone  rate  increase  and  a  $1 
biUion  overcharge  by  the  telephone  com- 
pany due  to  normalization,  the  process 


by  which  the  phone  company  collected 
Federal  and  State  taxes  in  excess  of  those 
levied  by  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments and  kept  the  $1  billion  in  over 
charges. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  case  has 
been  well  made  that  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Morris  should  be  recommitted  and 
that  is  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  I  intend  to  vote  for 
the  motion  to  recommit.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  the  time. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  21  I  reluctantly  voted  against  the 
confirmation  of  William  Springer  of  Il- 
linois to  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
The  issue  was  not  William  Springer,  but 
the  philosophy  of  appointees  to  the  regu- 
latory agencies.  I  voted  against  a  nomi- 
nee whose  record  gave  every  indication 
of  upholding  industry's  interests  over  the 
consumer's  interest  in  matters  before  the 
FPC.  I  will  continue  to  vote  against  such 
nominees. 

Today  I  shall  vote  for  the  confirmation 
of  Robert  Morris  to  the  FPC.  As  with 
Mr.  Springer,  the  issue  is  not  the  char- 
acter or  integrity  of  the  nominee.  They 
are  both  beyond  reproach. 

Like  Mr.  Springer,  Mr.  Morris  has  been 
characterized  as  proindustry— and  there- 
fore anticonsumer.  Mr.  Morris  is  char- 
acterized as  such  because  of  his  work  as 
an  attorney  in  a  large  law  firm  which 
represented  Standard  Oil  of  California. 
That  work  included  some  work  before 
the  FPC.  As  a  good  lawyer,  he  put  his 
client's  best  foot  forward,  and  in  some 
instances  that  meant  opposing  FPC  poli- 
cies and  decisions.  It  cannot  be  inferred 
that  because  he  represented  Standard  as 
a  lawyer  he  was  opposed  to  the  con- 
sumer's interests.  To  draw  that  conclu- 
sion is  to  find  him  guilty  by  association 
and  suggest  that  lawyers  cannot  repre- 
sent industrial  clients  and  later  serve  the 
public.  Congressman  Springer's  proin- 
dustry record  was  made,  not  as  a  lawyer, 
but  as  a  public  servant.  It  was  clear  from 
Mr.  Spi-inger's  voting  record  that  he  con- 
sistently took  industry's  views  for  his 
own. 


All  I  am  trying  to  say  Is  that  I  think  five 
years  ago  we  thought  of  price  very  myopical- 
ly,  and  at  that  point  in  time  a  pro-industry 
or  a  pro-consumer  label  meant  something, 
because  the  only  Job  that  regulation  was  at- 
tempting to  do  then  was  to  save  pennies  per 
month  or  dollars  per  month  or  millions  of 
dollars  per  year  for  consumers.  Price  was 
thought  of  only  in  terms  of  price  savings. 

I  think  the  lesson  we  are  beginning  to  learn 
out  of  our  shortage  is  that  price  has  other 
facets  to  It. 

Promotion  of  energy  efficiency,  environ- 
mental protection,  depression  of  demand.  It 
Is  a  resource-allocated  matter.  I  think  It  is 
very  difficult  to  say  what  a  pro-industry  or 
a  pro-consumer  view  is  any  more,  because  the 
parties  who  were  traditionally  considered 
pro-consumer  in  the  past  are  beginning  to 
say  that  prices  must  go  up. 


We  ought  not  to  look  to  the  cUents  of 
Mr.  Morris'  large  law  firm,  but  to  the 
testimony  he  gave  before  the  Commerce 
Committee.  From  this  testimony  and 
conversations  I  have  had  with  Mr.  Mor- 
ris, I  conclude  that  Mr.  Morris  is  not 
"proindustry"  and  "anticonsumer."  The 
opposite  is  more  likely.  Mr.  Morris  in- 
tends to  be  his  own  man  and  vote  in  the 
public's  interest  as  he  sees  it. 

On  the  key  issue  of  the  deregulation 
of  the  wellhead  price  of  natural  gas,  Mr. 
Morris  clearly  indicated  that  he  was  not 
an  advocate  of  deregulation.  He  said  that 
cost-based  pricing  of  the  interstate  sale 
of  natural  gas  had  been  a  failure  in  the 
past.  He  also  said  that: 

If  we  are  able  to  revise  the  pricing  stand- 
ard under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  as  it  exists 
today  so  that  we  have  got  a  more  stable  and 
farseelng  pricing  standard  than  we  now  have, 
then  we  could  and  should  have  effective  regu- 
lation for  both  inter-  and  intrastate  gas. 

He  opposed  deregulation  because  there 
was  and  is  no  effective  competition  in  the 
energy  industry. 

To  quote  1^.  Morris  further  on  this 
issue,  he  stated: 


Mr.  Morris  stated  his  belief  that  the 
standard  as  to  price  in  the  present  law 
was  "too  vague,"  and  that  as  long  as  no 
change  is  made  in  the  statute  "regula- 
tory policies  are  going  to  change  every 
time  you  get  a  change  in  the  makeup 
of  the  Commission."  Re  said  it  was  up  to 
Congress  to  make  the  change  by  sub- 
stituting a  "new  set  of  words" — to  choose 
a  specific  standard  rather  than  relying 
on  a  vague  term  which  may  have  worked 
for  most  utilities  but  not  in  gas  produc- 
tion. 

I  do  not  believe  this  viewpoint  is  anti- 
consumer  or  proindustry.  In  fact,  it 
seems  to  me  a  rather  farsighted  view 
that  reconciles  both  the  consumer's  view- 
point and  the  need  for  an  effective  long- 
range  energy  policy. 

Mr.  Morris  said  he  had  no  objection 
to  the  creation  of  a  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency,  that  he  favored  legislation 
directing  the  FPC  to  make  continuous 
independent  studies  of  reserves  and  pro- 
duction of  natural  gas  and  that  he  fav- 
ored experimenting  with  an  inverted  na- 
tural gas  rate  structure — one  in  which 
the  larger  natural  gas  consumers  in  in- 
dustry paid  more  per  unit  of  natural 
gas  the  more  they  used,  rather  than  less. 
In  addition  to  favoring  an  inverted  rate 
structure,  he  favored  other  conservation- 
oriented  measures.  His  nomination  is 
supported  by  organizations  unassociated 
with  "industry,"  such  as  the  Sierra  Club. 
The  record  before  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee indicates  that  Mr.  Morris  would 
be  an  able  commissioner.  It  would  be 
iroriic  if  the  Senate  approved  Mr. 
Springer,  whose  public  record  gives  every 
indication  of  upholding  industry  over 
the  consumer's  interests,  and  then  in  the 
name  of  consumer  welfare  disapproved 
Mr.  Morris  who  views  reflect  a  keen  com- 
mitment to  consumer  welfare. 

It  is  said  that  "credibility"  is  the  issue. 
And  no  doubt  Mr.  Morris'  law  firm's 
representation  of  Standard  Oil  raises 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  some  about  his 
capacity  for  impartiality  on  the  FPC. 
But  I  must  balance  that  real  concern 
against  my  abhorrence  of  gxiilt  by  asso- 
ciation. He  deserves  to  be  considered  on 
his  merits.  We  ought  to  weigh  the  char- 
acter of  the  man  and  his  opinions  on 
the  issues  which  will  come  before  the 
PPC — and  not  reject  him  because  of  a 
former  client.  Given  a  chance,  I  have  no 
doubt  he  would  fast  establish  his  cred- 
ibility as  a  dedicated  and  able  servant 
of  the  public  on  the  FPC. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  vote  against  re- 
committing Mr.  Morris'  nomination  to 
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the  Commerce  Committee.  Mr.  Morris 
had  a  full  and  fair  hearing  before  the 
Commerce  Committee  almost  3  months 
ago,  and  he  acquitted  himself  well.  He 
deserves  an  up  or  down  vote. 

Mr.  Q^YH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  de- 
terminefl  to  oppose  the  nomination  of 
Robert  Morris  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  because  of  a  deep  conviction 
that  oiu"  regulatory  commissions  can  best 
jsprve  the  public  if  they  are  composed  of 
a  broad  spectrum  of  opinion  and  back- 
grounds. 

Nothing  has  been  brought  forth  to  cast 
doubt  on  the  integrity  of  Mr.  Morris.  In- 
deed, my  opposition  to  his  confirmation 
is  not  a  reflection  on  his  ability  or 
honesty.  Rather  it  is  a  reflection  on  the 
broader  issue  of  how  regulatory  commis- 
sions should  be  sti-uctured  and  how  Com- 
missioners should  be  selected. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  the  words  of 
the  distingiushed  chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  (Mr.  Magnuson)  are  so 
appropriate.  Quoting  from  the  chair- 
man's additional  views  in  the  committee 
report  on  the  nomination: 

The  public  would  have  more  confidence  In 
a  Commission  whose  membership  reflected 
Independence  and  commitment  to  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

Without  impugning  Mr.  Morris'  mo- 
tives or  integrity,  the  public  would  fairly 
be  skeptical  of  the  open-mlndedness  of  a 
Commissioner  who  served  ably  as  counsel 
to  Standard  Oil  of  California  for  15  years 
in  matters  where  the  public  interest 
could  be  vastly  different  than  that  of 
Standard  Oil. 

Since  there  are  many  able  persons  who 
could  serve  on  the  FPC  whose  prior  ex- 
perience would  not  engender  public  skep- 
ticism, I  am  satisfied  that  Senate  diould 
make  clear  its  desire  to  have  a  nominee 
who  would  definitely  bring  balance  to  a 
Commission  which  is  heavily  represented 
by  Commissioners  sympathetic  to  indus- 
try interests.  The  public  has  a  right,  to 
which  we  should  be  sensitive,  to  expect 
the  FPC,  and  all  regulatory  bodies,  to 
have  a  reasonable  balance  so  that  the 
public  interest  can  be  adequately  served. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
made  the  preliminary  motion  to  recom- 
mit, and  I  make  It  now. 

I  move  that  the  nomination  of  Robert 
Morris  be  recommitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  to  recommit. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL  (after  having  voted  In  the 
affirmative) .  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond >. 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote. 
I  would  vote  "yea."  Therefore.  I  with- 
draw my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
'Mr.  McIntyre*  Is  neceR.<?arIly  absent. 
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I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  McIntyre)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett) 
is  necessarily  absent  to  attend  the  fu- 
neral of  a  friend. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  .  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond),  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  has  been  pre- 
viously announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  51, 
nays  42,  as  follows: 


ing  clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  following 
enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  5293.  An  act  to  authorize  additional- 
appropriations  to  carry  out  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  5610.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act,  1926,  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequentlv 
signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


Abourezk 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bentseu 

Bible 

Biden 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Robert  0. 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Dole 

Eagleton 

Ervln 


Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Beall 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Byrd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Cook 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Domenlcl 
Domlnlck 
Eastland 
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YEAS— 51 

Fannin 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hartke 

HaskeU 

-llathawaj- 

Holllngs 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

NAYS— 42 
Pong 
Fulbrlght 
Ooldwater 
Gravel 
Orlffln 
Qurney 
Hatfield 
Helms 
Hruska 
Long 
Mathias 
McClellan 
McClure 
Nunn 
Packwood 


McGee 

McGovern 

MetcaU 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Proxmlre 

Riblcoff 

Schwelker 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Welcker 

Williams 


Pearson 

Percy 

Randolph 

Roth 

Scott,  Pa. 

Scott,  Va. 

Sparkmau 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Taft 

Tunney 

Yomig 


PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR,   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Pell,  for. 


Bartlett 
Bellmon 


NOT  VOTING— 6 

McIntyre 
Saxbe 


Stennis 
Thurmond 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  the  nomi- 
nation was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agi-eed  to. 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  tliat  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 


DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS AUTHORIZATION  ACT 
OF  1973 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1248)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  State. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Griffin)  . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  there 
will  be  no  further  votes  tonight.  How- 
ever. I  should  like  to  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  ,  so  that  I  may  pro- 
pound a  unanimous-consent  request 
based  on  the  amendment  pertaining  to 
foreign  bases,  to  be  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  limitation  of  1  hour  on  the  amend- 
ment, to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
mover  of  the  amendment  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  or  his  designee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  What  does  tlie 
amendment  do?  x 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  the  so-cklled 
forward  bases  agreement  by  which!  be- 
fore an  agi-eement  is  entered  into,  the 
proposal  must  first  come  to  Congi-ess. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  shaU  have  to  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  Immaterial  to 
me,  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  might  explain 
my  objection.  I  was  told  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  the  war 
powers  bill  was,  in  effect,  not  to  be  con- 
sidered In  connection  \\ith  the  pending 
bill.  But  we  are  actually  doing  so  amend- 
ment by  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  war  powers  bill 
will  be  considered  separately,  because 
it  has  been  reported  unanimously. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  so  understand. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  bUl  will  stand 
on  its  ovm  feet. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  But  we  have  al- 
ready agreed  to  one  part  of  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  suggest  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Aiizona 
consult  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  to  find  out  jast 
what  are  the  possibilities  of  agreeing  to  a 
limitation? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  shaU  be  delighted  to 
consult  with  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  informed  that  my  unanimous 
consent  request  was  granted  before  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  rose 
to  ask  his  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tliat  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  granting  my  re- 
quest be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  if  we  extended  the  time  of  the  agree- 
ment, there  would  be  no  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
then  change  the  request  from  1  hour  to 
2  hours,  on  the  same  basis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  is  there  a 
provision  for  amendments  to  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  agreement  wUl  be 
in  the  usual  form,  I  suppose— 30  minutes 
on  amendments  to  amendments,  debat- 
able motions,  or  appeals. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  With  30  minutes  on 
amendments,  motions,  or  appeals,  and  2 
hours  on  the  amendment  itself,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  and  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Texas,  under  the  normal 
procedure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


distinguished  majority  leader  or  his  des- 
ignee; that  time  on  any  amendment, 
debatable  motion  or  appeal  be  limited  to 
30  minutes,  with  the  exception  of  an 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire).  on 
which  there  be  a  time  limitation  of  1 
hour,  the  agreement  to  be  in  the  usual 
form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens), 
of  course,  has  a  very  strong  interest  in 
this  bill.  There  is  a  problem  that,  because 
of  commitments,  he  will  not  be  able  to  be 
here  on  Friday.  So,  it  would  be  his  hope, 
and  with  the  support  of  the  leadership  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  that  the  bill  would 
not  be  brought  up  before  Monday  next  so 
that  he  could  be  here  to  participate  in 
the  debate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  say  in 
response  to  the  distinguished  assistant 
Republican  leader  that  the  leadership 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  will  have  that  in 
mind  and  will  certainly  want  to  accom- 
modate the  Senator.  He  Is  the  author  of 
the  bill  and  the  Senator  who  will  manage 
it  on  the  floor.  I  think  that  the  leader- 
ship on  this  side  of  the  aisle  is  prepared 
to  say  that  the  bill  will  not  be  brought 
up  until  Monday. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  distinguish- 
ed majority  whip  for  those  assurances, 
and  I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  not  ab- 
.solutely  sure  that  it  can  be  brought  up  on 
Monday,  but,  as  I  imderstand  it,  it  will 
not  be  before  Monday. 


arrangement  is  agreeable  to  him;  so  I 
withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REVISION    OF    ORDER    FOR    SENA- 
TORS TO  SPEAK  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that,  on  tomor- 
row, the  order  previously  entered  for  the 
recognition  of  Senators  be  slightly  re- 
vised; that  aft«r  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  the  following  Sena- 
tors be  recognized,  each  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  and  in  the  order  stated. 

Senators  Curtis,  Hansen,  Griffin, 
Humphrey,  and  Robert  C.  Byrd 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT— S.  797 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
THE  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  S. 
1248,  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate  just 
once  today? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  take 
their  seats.  The  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia may  proceed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  sucli 
time  as  S.  907,  a  biU  to  authorize  an  ap- 
propriation of  $150,000  to  assist  in  fi- 
nancing the  Arctic  winter  games.  Is 
called  up  and  made  the  pending  business 
before  the  Senate,  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion thereon  of  1  hour,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  and  controlled  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  and  the 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  such  time  as  S.  797  is  called  up  and 
made  the  pending  question  before  the 
Senate,  there  be  a  time  limitation  on  the 
bill  of  1  hour,  to  be  equaUy  divided  be- 
tween and  controlled  by  the  distinguish- 
ed Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall) 
and  the  distinguished  majority  leader  or 
his  designee;  that  time  on  any  amend- 
ment, debatable  motion,  or  appeal  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  with  the  exception 
of  an  amendment  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire) 
on  which  there  be  a  time  limitation  of  1 
hour,  the  agreement  to  be  in  the  usual 
form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  object 
I  want  to  indicate  that  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  now  to  ascertain  that  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, the  distinguislied  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  is  in 
agreement  with  this,  and  the  Senator 
who  is  most  directly  interested  and  con- 
cerned, Ihe  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Beall),  Is  now  in  the 
Chamber  and,  as  I  imderetand  it,  the 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: 
The  Senate  will  convene  at  1 1  a.m. 
After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order,  the  following  Senators  will  be  rec- 
ognized, each  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes and  in  the  order  listed:  Mr.  Curtis, 
Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Humph- 
rey, and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

There  will  then  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  Senate  will  then  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  unfinished  business,  S. 
1248,  the  bill  authorizing  appropriations 
for  the  State  Department. 

At  the  time  the  Senate  returns  to  the 
consideration  of  the  unfinished  business 
tomorrow,  the  pending  question  will  be 
on  the  adoption  of  amendment  No.  222  by 
Mr.  Griffin  to  amendment  No.  218  by 
Mr.  Proxmire. 

There  will  be  j*a-and-nay  votes  to- 
morrow, and  ax  sometime  during  the 
afternoon  it  is  likely  that  a  vote  will 
occur  on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Tower, 
on  which  there  is  a  time  limit^^tlon  of  2 
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hours.  Senators  are  alerted  to  the  fact.  I 
repeat,  that  probably  there  will  be  sev- 
eral yea-and-nay  votes  tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  11 
am.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:16 
p.m.,  the  Senate  ad.iounied  until  tomor- 
row Tliursday,  June  14,  1973,  at  11  a.m. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AmBASSA4)0RS 

John  Hugh  Crlnunlns,  of  Maryland,  a  For- 
eign Service  Officer  of  the  Class  of  Career 
Minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Brazil. 

Ernest  V.  Siraciisa,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  Officer  of  Class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary    and    Plenipotentiary    of    the 
United  States  of  America  to  Uruguay. 
The  Judiciary 

William  H.  Webster,  of  Missouri,  to  be  a 
U.S.  circuit  judge,  eighth  circuit  vice  Marion 
C.  Matthes.  retiring. 

uohn  F.  Nangle,  of  Missouri,  to  be  a  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Missouri  vice  William  H.  Webster. 
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NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  tlie 
Senate  June  13.  1973: 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed   by 
the  Senate  June  13,  1973: 


Department  or  Commerce 

John  K.  Tabor,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Tilton  H.  Dobbin,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant   Secretary  of  Commerce. 
U.S.  Coast  Guard 

The  following  named  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral : 

Glen  O.  Thompson        John  B.  Hayes 
Julian  E.  Johansen       Robert  H.  Scarborough 
Abe  H.  Siemens 

Harold  James  Barneson,  Jr.,  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Reserve,  for  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral. 

(The  above  nominations  v/ere  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


LOUISIANA  IS  READY  FOR  THE 
SUPERPORT 


HON.  DAVID  C.  TREEN 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  13,  1973 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  sponsor 
of  H.R.'  7501.  an  administration-sup- 
ported bill  which  would  facilitate  the 
construction  of  deep  sea  ports.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  the  leadership  which  is 
coming  from  my  State  of  Louisiana  in 
the  development  of  the  superport. 

In  recent  articles  by  Mr.  Sam  Hanna, 
of  the  New  Orleans'  States-Item,  and 
Mr.  Paul  Atkinson  of  the  New  Oi-leans 
Times-Picayune,  the  question  of  a  Loui- 
siana superport  is  discussed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  these  articles 
illustrate  that  with  a  total  effort  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  surrounding  the 
superport  can  be  foimd;  and  that  acad- 
emicians, environmentalists,  business 
leaders,  as  well  as  local  and  national 
political  figures  can  work  together 
harmoniously.  However,  it  is  now  the 
time  for  Congress  to  act,  so  that  super- 
port  proposals,  like  that  of  Louisiana,  can 
become  a  reality.  As  a  member  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, one  of  the  three  House  commit- 
tees with  jurisdiction  over  this  question, 
I  will  do  all  I  can  to  make  the  superport 
a  reality.  ' 

In  my  continuing  effort  to  inform  my 
colleagues  of  superport  developments  I 
am  inserting  in  the  Concressional 
Record  some  recent  articles  on  this 
subject  for  their  benefit : 

(From  the  New  Orleans  Times-Plcavuue, 

Mar.  31.  1973) 

Oil   Pjrt   Is   Urged   by   Industry    Group — 

$278   Million    Project   Would   Be   Built 

Offshore  Louisiana 

(By  Paul  Atkln.son) 

A  corporation  representing  13  major  oil 
companies  Frlda'  asked  the  Louisiana  Super- 
port  Authority  to  consider  adoption  of  Its 
proposal  to  build  a  $278  million  offshore  oil 
port  as  the  first  stage  of  the  planned  Louisi- 
ana superport. 

William  B.  Read,  president  of  the  oil  in- 


dustry group  (known  as  Louisiana  Offshore 
Oil  Port  Inc.^^LOOP)  said  the  port  would 
utlUiie  up  to  five  floating  single-point  moor- 
ing buoys  (SPMs)  constructed  in  Gulf  of 
Mexico  Waters  21  miles  south  of  Bayou 
Lafourche. 

He  said  all  off.shore  worlis  would  be  situ- 
ated in  aboui  110  feet  of  water. 

Superport  Authority  chairman  Andrew 
Martin  said  the  proposal  will  be  taken  under 
advisement. 

Before  approval  can  be  given  to  the  LOOP 
proposal,  the  Superport  Authority  must 
maite  an  enviroaniental  impact  study  which 
Is  now  luiderway.  During  the  meeting  at  The 
Rlvergtttc.  authority  executive  director  P.  J. 
Mills  said  that  a  $50,000  economic  impact 
study  is  also  to  be  undertaken  Immediately. 

Mills  said  $20,000  will  be  put  up  by  the 
Louisiana  Science  Foundation:  $22,000  by 
LOOP;  and  the  remaining  $8,000  by  the  Su- 
perport Task  Force.  Gulf  South  Research  In- 
stitute and  Kaiser  Engineers  will  make  the 
study. 

For  the  first  time.  Read  unveiled  current 
thinking  of  the  combine  of  oil  companies. 
He  said  they  will  have  onshore  storage  on  a 
portion  of  1,600  acres  leased  near  the  mouth 
of  Bayou  Lafourche  In  Lafourche  Parish. 

The  tank  farm  would  be  connected  by  an- 
other 80-mile  pipeline  to  the  St.  James  ter- 
minal of  the  Capline,  one  of  the  world's  larg- 
est crude  oil  pipelines. 

Capline.  with  a  potentially  daily  capacity 
of  1.2  million  barrels  of  crude  oil,  serves  re- 
fineries throughout  the  Midwest,  as  far  north 
a-i  Chicago,  111. 

During  a  news  conference  after  his  presen- 
tation. Read  readily  admitted  that  location 
of  the  80-mile  pipeline  could  have  an  effect 
on  the  environment. 

He  said  a  60-foot-wide  canal  six  to  eight 
feet  deep  will  be  needed  to  service  the  large 
diameter  pipeline.  He  said  the  pipeline  would 
be  larger  than  43  feet  wide. 

"Probably  half  of  the  80-mile  distance  will 
be  serviced  by  a  canal,"  said  Read.  "There 
are  existing  canals  that  we  are  considering 
using." 

•It  Is  one  of  the  critical  phases  of  our  proj- 
ect, this  picking  out  the  pipeline  location  to 
minimize  its  effect  on  the  estuarine  area." 

Read  said  his  group  is  working  with  the 
Louisiana  State  University  Center  for  Wet- 
land Resources  to  select  the  best  site  that 
will  do  the  least  environmental  damage. 

Read  said  the  facility  is  being  designed  to 
handle  tankers  of  up  to  500,000  deadweight 
tons. 

Initially,  the  terminal  would  be  able  to  pass 
on  1.7  million  barrels  of  crude  per  day,  an 


amount  he  said  Is  comparable  to  the  daily 
production  of  the  thousands  of  producing 
wells  offshore  Louisiana.  Ultimately  the  pro- 
posed terminal  would  have  a  throughput  ca- 
pacity of  more  than  4  million  barrels  a  day, 
or  almost  25  percent  of  the  entire  Nation  s 
daily  oil  consumption. 

Read  said  LOOP  would  like  to  l>egln  con- 
struction of  the  terminal  in  mid-1974  and 
anticipate    limited    operation    by   mid-1976. 

Utilization  of  the  SPM  system  offshore 
Louisiana  Is  proposed  because  It  has  proven 
sound  in  more  than  100  locations  around  the 
world,  he  said,  many  of  which  have  wind  and 
current  conditions  simillar  to  those  In  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Read  estimated  that  using  the  SPM  sys- 
tem, the  offshore  port  will  be  able  to  operate 
90  percent  of  the  time  in  weather  conditions 
generally  found  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

"Because  of  their  design,  SPMs  are  less 
vulnerable  to  hurricane  damage,"  said  Read. 
"They  allow  quick  reaction  on  the  part  of 
unloading  supertankers  to  threatening 
weather.  In  the  event  of  a  collision  with  the 
SPM.  a  tanker  will  simply  ride  over  the  float- 
ing buoy  with  a  little  likelihood  of  serioiis 
damage  to  either." 

Speaking  of  onshore  storage  Read  said  the 
tank  farm  complex  would  be  designed  to 
handle  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  crude 
oil  and  may  ultimately  be  capable  of  storing 
50  million  barrels  of  oil. 

"The  proposed  location  of  the  tank  farm 
complex  was  selected  from  among  a  number 
of  alternatives,  the  most  important  consider- 
ation being  Its  potential  impact  on  coastal 
wetlands  environment, '  Read  told  the 
authority. 

"The  existence  of  firm  sand  foundation  in 
much  of  the  area  will  allow  minimal  land 
fill,  and  thus  minimal  construction  impact. 
The  facility  avoids  existing  oyster  leases,  and 
is  In  an  area  of  general  development  that  in- 
cludes roads  sufficient  to  meet  operating 
needs." 

The  LOOP  timetable  calls  for  a  permit  ap- 
plication by  September,  1973,  and  possible 
approval  by  spring  of  1974. 

Member  companies  of  LOOP  are  Ashland 
Oil  Inc.,  Chevron  Pipe  Line  Co.,  Exxon  Pipe 
Line  Co.,  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  Murphy  Oil  Corp., 
Shell  Oil  Co.,  Tenneco  Oil  Co.,  Texaco,  Inc., 
Toronto  Pipe  Line  Co.,  Union  Oil  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia. Clark  Oil  and  Refining  Corp.,  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  of  Ohio  and  Texas  Eastern  Trans- 
mission Corp. 

The  pipeline  connecting  LOOP  storage  to 
Capline  would  not  be  owned  by  LOOP  but  by 
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a  number  of  LOOP'S  shareholder  companies, 
Read  said. 

Read  said  LOOP  has  a  $2.5  million  budget 
for  the  planning  phase. 

Mills,  fielding  a  question  at  the  press  con- 
ference, hinted  strongly  that  the  Superport 
Authority  will  eventually  adopt  LOOP'S  pro- 
posal as  part  of  Its  superport  plan.  He  got 
Into  It  Indirectly  in  response  to  what  would 
happen  if  the  authority  didn't  adopt  the 
LOOP  Idea. 

"Should  this  authority  not  adopt  LOOP'S 
proposal  as  the  first  phase  of  its  operation, 
then  an  entirely  different  picture  would  be 
presented,"  he  said.  "I  don't  at  this  time 
envision  that  being  the  case  assuming  the 
proposal  that  has  been  submitted  satisfied 
the  varloiis  environmental  assessments  to 
which  we  will  test  It  prior  to  the  authority's 
action." 

Mills  revealed  that  LOOP  Is  not  the  only 
organization  seeking  an  offshore  port. 

"There  have  been  International  terminal 
firms  contacting  us  showing  Interest,"  he 
Bald.  "I  can't  give  you  their  names  though." 

[Prom  the  New  Orleans  States-Item,  Apr.  19, 

1973) 
Immediate      Construction      op     Louisiana 
Superport  Is  Urged  in  LSU  Study 
(By  Sam  A.  Hanna) 
Washington. — ^A  Louisiana  State  University 
research  team,  working  with  Commerce  De- 
partment  support,   says   work  should   start 
Immediately  on  a  superport  to  handle  giant 
tankers  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  south  of  New 
Orleans. 

Starting  now,  the  report  said,  the  port 
could  be  ready  by  1978  to  handle  massive 
Imports  of  oil  and  gas  for  Louisiana  refineries 
faced  by  growing  shortage  of  raw  materials. 
The  team  outlined  a  stringent  list  of  meas- 
ures to  protect  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Louisiana  wetlands.  Including  prompt  clean- 
up measures  If  spills  occur,  strict  naviga- 
tional controls  and  constant  monitoring  of 
the  unloading  operations. 

Urgency  of  the  construction  Is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  blueprints  are  al- 
ready being  drawn  for  giant  American  tank- 
ers too  large  to  enter  any  existing  U.S.  port, 
the  team  statad. 

The  LSU  researchers,  funded  by  a  sea  grant 
from  the  Commerce  Department  and  money 
from  the  privately  supported  Louisiana 
Superport  Task  Force,  recommended  a  loca- 
tion In  waters  at  least  100  feet  deep  between 
the  mouth  of  Bayou  Lafourche  and  the 
Southwest  Pass  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  port  would  be  capable  of  receiving 
ships  with  a  minimum  deadweight  tonnage 
of  200,000  and  drafts  up  to  90  feet.  This 
wotUd  accommodate  all  but  a  few  of  the 
giant  tankers  expected  to  be  in  service  dur- 
ing this  century. 

The  research  team,  working  at  the  Uni- 
versity's Center  for  Wetland  Resources  at 
Baton  Rouge,  said  only  one  such  faculty 
should  be  buUt  off  Louisiana  and  the  port 
should  be  designed  so  that  it  could  later 
handle  other  commodities. 

The  cost  for  a  platform  structure  limited 
to  unloading  oU  and  gas  Into  pipelines  was 
estimated  at  from  $20  million  to  $60  mUllon. 
The  price  tag  on  a  port  handling  dry  bulk 
commodities  as  well  starts  at  $300  million. 
Private  Interests  have  already  Indicated  a 
willingness  to  finance  the  Louisiana  super- 
port,  but  government  agencies  have  delayed 
approval.  The  President's  energy  report  rec- 
ommended Increased  port  facilities  as  a 
short-term  answer  to  the  nation's  growing 
fuel  shortage. 

Two  environmental  dangers  were  described 
by  the  research  team:  the  disruption  of  wet- 
land areas  by  on-shore  pipelines  and  pump- 
ing stations  and  the  posslbUity  of  oil  spills 
at  sea. 

The  techniques  used  by  civil  defense  agen- 
cies during  hurricane  protection  could   be 
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adapted  to  prevent  oil  spills  from  spreading, 
the  report  said.  This  Involves  Immediate  con- 
tainment and  rapid  clean-up  of  the  oil. 

Some  form  of  protection  should  be  pro- 
vided along  all  the  passes  of  the  port  area, 
the  team  said.  These  should  prevent  oil  from 
reaching  the  estuaries  but  should  not  inter- 
fere with  sea  Ufe  migrations  either  during 
construction  or  when  no  emergency  exists. 

The  report  also  called  for  Intensive  re- 
search on  such  matters  as  how  oU  spills  drift, 
the  prevailing  weather  In  the  area,  locations 
of  spawning  grounds  and  the  effects  of  oil 
on  marsh  grass  and  microbes. 

There  are  50  deep-draft  ports  elsewhere  In 
the  world,  the  report  said,  but  none  In  the 
U.S.,  where  the  normal  limit  Is  about  45 
feet— enough  to  handle  ships  up  to  80.000 
tons  deadweight.  Only  Long  Beach  and  Los 
Angeles  harbors  In  California  and  Puget 
Sound  in  Washington  can  handle  ships  of 
100,000  tons. 

Meanwhile,  the  tremendous  economy  of 
shipping  oil  in  giant  ships  Is  spurring  con- 
struction of  ever-larger  giants.  The  Japanese 
are  operating  a  373,000  DWT  tanker  and  con- 
struction has  started  on  a  477,000  DWT  ves- 
sel. By  1980,  the  first  million  ton  ship  is 
scheduled  for  launching.  Most  of  the  largest 
tankers  to  be  built  before  the  year  2,000  how- 
ever, are  expected  to  be  less  than  half  that 
large. 

"Ihe  sea  grant  program,  operated  by  the 
Commerce  Department's  National  Atmos- 
pheric and  Oceanic  Administration,  also  has 
supported  similar  studies  at  Texas  A&M  Uni- 
versity, the  University  of  Delaware,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  and  the 
State  University  of  New  York. 

LotnsiANA  Superport  Construction  Sup- 
ported BT  Wildlife  Groxjp 
The  Water  Control  Projects  Committee  of 
the  Louisiana  WUdllfe  Federation  passed  four 
resolutions  during  the  groups  34th  annual 
convention  here  Saturday,  including  one  to 
support  the  construction  of  a  superport  in 
Louisiana. 

The  committee  passed  the  resolution  In 
support  of  the  superport  with  the  stipulation 
that  construction  would  result  in  no  environ- 
mental damages  to  the  state's  offshore  waters. 
Committee  secretary  Carl  Pontenot  of  Lake 
Charles  said  he  felt  Louisiana  was  the  proper 
location  for  a  superport.  "I  believe  a  super- 
port  would  eliminate  the  need  for  the  widen- 
ing of  ship  channels  In  the  state  that  could 
eventually  cause  more  environmental  damage 
than  the  construction  of  the  port,"  he  said. 
A  second  resolution  was  passed  asking  for 
the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  to  hold  public 
hearings  before  plans  are  carried  out  for  the 
widening  and  deepening  of  the  Intercoastal 
Canal.  It  was  brought  out  at  the  meeting  that 
the  corps  was  making  plans  for  Improving 
the  canal  without  any  regard  to  environ- 
mental studies. 

In  a  separate  resolution,  the  committee 
also  voted  that  the  engineers  be  asked  to 
hold  a  public  meeting  concerning  the  La- 
fourche auxiliary  Channel  and  Jump  water- 
way projects  near  Hovuna. 

Chairman  of  the  committee.  Rick  Bryan  of 
Alexandria,  said  the  project  could  damage 
two  state  game  management  areas  with  the 
Intrusion  of  salt  water  Into  fresh  water  chan- 
nels. He  said  over  10,000  acres  of  public  marsh 
land  would  be  flooded  with  salt  water  and 
that  the  water  supply  of  Houma  would  also 
be  affected. 

A  fourth  resolution  by  the  Ouachita  Wild- 
life Unit  was  also  passed,  asking  that  a  study 
be  made  concerning  the  cleaning  of  Black 
Bayou  Lake  near  Monroe.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  Black  Bayou  was  almost  completely 
taken  over  by  moss. 

NSU  Gets  Oil  Port  Study   Grant 
An     offshore     environmental     assessment 
study  of  the  proposed  Louisiana  Offshore  Oil 
Port  Terminal   has   been   commissioned   by 
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LOOP,  Inc.,  with  the  Nichols  College  Foun- 
dation. 

A  contract  was  signed  Friday  noon  between 
officials  of  LOOP,  Inc.  and  the  Nlcholls 
College  Foundation.  The  Nlcholls  State  por- 
tion of  the  total  LOOP  study  Is  estimated 
to  cost  In  excess  of  $300,000.  LOOP,  Inc.  is  a 
group  of  13  major  oil  and  pipeline  transpor- 
tation companies  formed  to  build  an  off- 
shore oil  terminal  to  receive  super  tankers. 
Signing  the  contracts  were  Donald  Peltier 
of  Thlbodaux,  president  of  the  College 
Foundation,  and  William  Read,  president  of 
LOOP,  Inc.  Representing  Read  today  at  sign- 
ing ceremonies  In  the  office  of  Dr.  Vernon 
Galliano  Is  Ken  Ring  of  LOOP. 

According  to  Galliano,  president  of  Nlcholls 
State  University,  the  research  project  will 
Involve  a  one-year  assessment  of  the  en- 
vironmental and  ecological  factors  at  the 
proposed  offshore  oil  port  site  and  the  pipe- 
line corridors  from  the  port  to  the  shore. 

Dr.  Alva  Harris,  head  of  the  Marine  Biol- 
ogy program  at  Nlcholls  State  will  be  in 
charge  of  t)ie  research  team.  The  NSU  pro- 
fessor of  biology  explained  that  the  study 
will  account  for  the  marine  life  and  chemical 
and  physical  parameters  found  at  the  port  site 
and  in  the  shore-to-port  pipeline  corridor,  in 
addition  to  recording  meteorological  data. 

Wayne  Davies,  director  of  government  and 
community  relations  for  LOOP,  said  the 
study  must  be  completed  by  May  5,  1974. 
Seven  professors  from  NSU  and  two  full-time 
research  assistants  will  be  working  directly 
on  the  study. 

The  12-month  contract  is  for  $210,000,  but 
Davies  said  that  if  the  cost  of  the  study 
exceeds  that  amount,  LOOP  could  provide 
more  funds. 

In  addition  to  the  $210,000  LOOP  has 
leased  from  Cheramle  Marsh  Buggies  Inc. 
of  Cut  Off  a  60-foot  shrimp  boat  "The  Robert 
Frank"  which  has  been  converted  Into  a 
marine  tesUng  facUity  for  use  by  the  NSU 
research  team. 

The  team  will  be  studying  the  area  about 
10  miles  wide  and  25  miles  long  near  Grand 
Isle  Black  46. 

Davis  added  that  most  of  the  equipment 
bought  with  the  $210,000  wUl  remain  with 
NSU  after  the  study  is  completed. 

The  research  team  will  consist  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Nlcholls  State  University  depart- 
ments of  biology  and  chemistry.  Initial  steps 
in  the  research  work  already  have  begun. 
Following  the  tabulation  of  ocean  plant  and 
animal  life  and  the  sampling  of  bottom  sedi- 
ment and  water  columns  for  chemical  data, 
the  research  team  will  assist  in  projecting 
the  effects  of  the  port  construction  and  pipe- 
line on  the  Gulf's  environment. 

The  composite  reports  will  be  used  by 
LOOP,  Inc.  m  their  application  to  state  and 
federal  granting  agencies  for  permission  to 
build  the  oil  port.  The  proposed  port  site  is 
approximately  20  miles  offshore  southeast  of 
the  mouth  of  Bayou  Lafourche. 

The  LOOP  terminal  will  be  the  first  of  Its 
type  operation  In  the  waters  of  the  continen- 
tal United  States.  The  port  will  receive 
oil  from  super  tankers  now  In  operation 
in  other  ports  of  the  world. 

"The  large  oil  tankers  of  the  past."  Dr. 
Harris  reported,  "were  approximately  600  feet 
In  length.  The  super  tankers  are  1.300  to  1.400 
feet  long  and  can  hold  35  times  the  capacity 
of  the  old  tankers,"  Dr.  Harris  added  that  the 
super  tankers  "can  hold  over  540,000  dead- 
weight tons  and  draw  90  feet  of  water."  The 
LOOP  terminal  site  Is  located  In  110  feet  of 
water. 

In  pointing  to  the  selection  of  Nicholls 
State  as  the  research  unit  for  the  offshore 
study,  Galliano  noted  that  the  university 
received  a  special  $100,000  budgetary  sup- 
plement for  the  Marine  Biology  program 
during  the  1972-73  fiscal  year  from  the 
Louisiana  legislature. 

"These  funds,  received  with  the  help  of 
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area  legislators,"  Galliano  said,  "enabled  us 
to  build  marine  sciences  laboratory  at  Port 
Fouchon  near  the  mouth  of  Bayou  Lafourche. 
This  building  coupled  with  an  expansion  of 
our  Marine  Biology  Program  allows  Nicholls 
State  to  meet  the  research  demands  of  the 
LOOP  study." 


CAMBODIA:    PRELUDE  OR  EPILOG? 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF    ORIO 

JN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  13.  1973 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mi-.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  thoughtful  a.ssessments  of  the  Cam- 
bodia problem  which  I  have  read  ap- 
peared in  the  May  11,  1973  issue  of  Na- 
tional Review.  Autlior  James  Burnham 
concludes  that  the  bombings  of  Cambo- 
dia serve  as  epilog  to  U.S.  involvement 
in  Southeast  Asia.  I  believe  my  colleagues 
will  find  the  entire  text  of  Mr.  Bui-n- 
liam's  article  of  interest,  and  I  insert  it 
for  their  consideration: 

The  Protr.wted  Conflict 
(By  Jamer,  Burnham) 

Mr.  Nixon's  operation.s  in  Indochina  dur- 
ing the  past  six  weeks  .<;ui;Best  he  may  be 
sutferlng  from  an  aiiineat  to  which  success- 
ful politicians  are  prone:  believing  one's  own 
rhetoric.  The  January  ceasefire  agreement,  as 
I  have  had  past  occa.^lcn  to  point  out.  sig- 
naled the  failure  of  the  U.S.  mission  in  Indo- 
china. In  essence  it  .Mnounted  to  a  protocol 
for  American  milUary  disengagement  from 
Vietnam.  On  this,  since  it  was  what  both  sides 
wanted,  there  was  a  meeting  of  minds.  And 
the  disengagement,  which  included  the  re- 
lea.se  of  American  POWs  in  correlation  with 
the  withdrawal  of  American  troops,  was  car- 
ried out  Just  aboiu  on  scliedule. 

Concerning  everyUiins  else  there  had  been 
no  genuine  meeting  of  minds.  Disengagement 
apart,  the  other  matt.rs  referred  to  were  what 
the  fighting  had  been  about  all  these  years. 
Since  the  fighting  had  been  Inconclusive, 
these  matters  natur.iUy  couldn't  be  settled 
just  by  writing  a  lenriHiy  text.  Apart  from  the 
.sections  dealing  dire"ilv  with  the  disengage- 
ment and  prisoner^'  return,  the  agreement  is 
ambiguous.  unreali..tlc.  and  unworkable.  And 
in  any  event  It  is  not  v.orlcing. 

Interestingly  enoiic;li.  when  the  Adminis- 
tration spokesmen  seek  to  Justify  the  re- 
newed bombing  of  Cambodia  or  Laos,  the 
episodic  suspension  of  mine  removal,  or  the 
threat  of  no  future  aid  to  Hanoi,  they  refer 
not  to  any  specific  clauses  of  the  written 
agreement  but  to  secret  "understandings" 
that  Henry  Kissinger  is  now  alleged  to  have 
reached  with  Le  Due  Tho,  although  when 
presenting  the  text  of  the  agreement  to  news- 
men and  the  world.  Kl.sslnger  thrice  denied 
tl\e  existence  of  any  secret  understandings. 

When  boiled  down  to  its  essence,  the  agree- 
n\ent  is  a  narrow,  uninspiring,  and  in  truth 
humiliating  dckjument.  It  is  hardly  surpris- 
ing tlaat  the  President  covered  it  with  a 
grxid  deal  of  rhetorical  sauce  in  serving  it 
lip  to  the  citizens  and  voters.  We  had  won. 
we  heard,  "peace  with  honor,"  and  had  taken 
a  big  stride  toward  "lasting  peace.  "  We  had 
honored  our  commitment,  our  men  would  be 
coming  home  "with  heads  high, '  etc. 

What  has  been  happening  in  Indochina 
since  the  signing  of  the  agreement  is  what 
anyone  who  had  made  a  correct  assessment 
of  its  meaning  expected  to  happen.  But  to 
those  who  believed  tlie  agreement  really  did 
-signify  peace  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  basic 
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American  commitment — i.e.,  defeat  of  the 
Communist  struggle  to  take  power  in  all 
Indochina — what  the  Communists  through- 
out Indochina  have  l>een  doing  is  a  "viola- 
tion" of  the  ceasefire  and  a  sabotage  of  peace 
that  merit  punishment. 

Moreover,  what  has  been  happening  tends 
to  clarify  the  true  meaning  of  the  agreement, 
and  thus  to  prick  the  inflated  rhetoric  with 
which  the  President  surrounded  it. 

BOMBING    AS    PANACEA 

Therefore  the  bombers  over  Cambodia,  and 
a  few  now  and  tlien  over  Laos.  The  rhetoric 
demands  them.  There  is  no  need  for  the 
bombers  in  order  to  carry  out  the  essence  of 
the  agreement — the  U.S.  military  withdrawal 
and  the  POW  release.  That  has  already  been 
accomplished,  and  the  bombings  only  risk 
re -engagement  and  a  new  lot  of  POWs.  There 
is  no  serious  military  point  in  the  bombings. 
In  the  Cambodian  conditions  the  military 
efficiency  of  B-52s  is  minimal  if  not  negative, 
and  will  have  no  long-term  effect  on  the 
chaotic  political  situation  on  the  groimd.  It 
will  be  unable,  specifically,  to  salvage  the 
Lon  Nol  government.  But  for  Mr.  Nixon  to 
have  "done  nothing  "  about  the  Communist 
moves  toward  power  in  Cambodia  would  have 
exposed  the  emptiness  of  his  rhetoric — to 
himself  first  of  all.  Mr.  Nixon  is  not  yet  will- 
ing to  face  the.  simple  Vietnam  reality,  and 
to  ask  us  to  face  it  with  him:  to  accept  the 
fact  that  we  failed  in  our  Indochina  mis- 
sion, and  pulled  out. 

Is  the  Cambodian  bombing,  then,  a  pre- 
lude to  more  general  military  re-entry?  I 
don't  think  so;  I  think  the  Cambodia  bomb- 
ing serves  as  epilogue,  not  preclude— a  bitter 
and  futile  lashing  out  by  the  retreating  tiger. 
Given  a  little  time,  reality  takes  precedence 
over  rhetoric.  Some  sort  of  political  formula 
will  be  found,  probably  fairly  soon,  that  will 
serve  as  an  excuse  to  leash  the  bombers.  The 
President  has  announced  that  he  will  be 
making  his  Grand  Tour  of  Western  Europe 
this  autumn.  He  Is  not  going  to  visit  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Bonn,  and  Rome  while  his  B-52s 
are  carpet -bombing  Indochina. 

Cambodia  doesn't  have  any  sort  of  coher- 
ent political  structure  anyway,  so  there  is 
opportunity  for  improvisation.  What  Mr. 
Nixon  wants  is  a  breather:  a  chance  to  say 
the  fighting  has  died  down  and  from  now  on 
you  local  people  will  have  to  take  over.  He  is 
pressing  for  some  sort  of  political  arrange- 
ment, however  temporary,  that  could  be 
called,  as  in  Laos,  a  "coalition,"  and  thus 
not  "Communist  rule  Imposed  by  force." 

And  now  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  has 
popped  back  onstage.  Granted  the  limited 
range  of  Mr.  Nixon's  options,  it  is  not  ex- 
cluded that  he  might  settle  for  Sihanouk.  In 
his  Journey  this  spring  to  Cambodia  and 
Hanoi,  Sihanouk  rounded  up  support  from 
the  Communists  in  the  field  and  from  the 
North  Vietnamese.  Pham  Van  Dong  greeted 
him  as  "head  of  state,  the  holder  of  the 
legp.lity,  authenticity,  and  continuity  of  the 
Cambodian  state."  Peking  has  given  him  a 
home  in  exile  and  consistent  political  sup- 
port, and  Chou  En-lal  was  at  the  airport 
April  10  to  welcome  him  back. 

Sihanouk  ir  not  a  Communist,  and  cleverly 
described  himself  in  his  broadcast  message 
to  Cambodia  from  Hanoi  as  "internationally 
the  authentic  representative  of  independent, 
non-aligned,  and  anti-imperialist  Cambodia 
with  territorial  integrity."  Thus  a  restored 
Sihanouk  government  In  Cambodia  might  be 
an  acceptable  face-saver  for  nearly  everyone. 
Moscow,  which  recognizes  the  Lon  Nol  gov- 
ernment and  has  been  cool  to  Sihanouk  in 
exile,  might  not  be  overly  enthusiastic  to  see 
a  Peking  client  Installed  in  Phnom  Penh.  Un- 
der the  circumstances,  this  might  seem  an 
added  recommendation  from  Washington's 
perspective. 
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THE  KILLING  CONTINUES  IN 
IRELAND 


June  13,  1973 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1973 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  last 
year  I  had  occasion  to  visit  the  strife- 
torn  commimity  of  Newry  in  Northern 
Ireland.  I  witnessed  firsthand  the  cli- 
mate of  fear  in  which  so  many  Irish  citi- 
zens are  living,  and  was  shocked  and  sad- 
dened by  the  fact  that  the  prospect  for 
an  end  to  the  almost  random  terrorism 
was  nowhere  in  sight. 

Unfortunately,  a  full  16  months  later, 
the  same  atmosphere  of  civil  war  and 
cold-blooded  execution  still  exists  in 
Northern  Ireland.  An  article  which  ap- 
peared in  today's  New  York  Times — and 
which  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord— further  documents  the  reign  of  ter- 
ror which  is  decimating  the  Belfast 
population,  both  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant. In  this  latest  incident,  six  more  in- 
nocent citizens  were  killed  in  the  explo- 
sion of  a  concealed  bomb,  and  33  others 
were  wounded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  and 
its  representatives  must  not  make  the 
mistake  of  allowing  themselves  to  be  lull- 
ed into  apathy  by  the  attitude  that  the 
Irish  dispute  is  an  ocean  away  and  not 
our  affair  at  all.  We  have  the  responsi- 
bility to  contribute  to  an  ultimate  settle- 
ment of  the  Irish  issue  by  both  keeping 
totally  aware  of  the  situation  and  bi'ing- 
ing  international  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
combatants  whenever  possible. 

The  Times  article  reads  as  follows: 

Ulster  Blast  Kills  Six  as  Violence  Spreads 

TO  A  University  Town 

Belfast,  Northern  Ireland,  June  12. — 
Six  persons,  four  of  them  women,  were  killed 
today  and  33  were  injured  by  an  explosion 
of  a  100-pound  bomb  in  a  busy  shopping 
street  in  a  town  50  miles  north  of  Belfast. 

It  was  the  heaviest  loss  of  life  from  a  ter- 
rorist bomb  for  more  than  a  year  and  the 
first  major  attack  in  Coleraine,  a  predomi- 
nantly Protestant  university  town  of  15.000 
people,  which  has  been  almost  untouched  by 
the  four  years  of  violence. 

Eighteen  of  the  injured  were  hospitalized, 
three  of  them  children  and  one  a  baby,  four 
of  the  injured  were  said  to  be  in  a  serious 
condition. 

Two  bomb  warnings  were  telephoned  to 
the  police.  The  first  bomb  exploded  in  a  car 
showroom  after  the  area  had  been  cleared. 
But  the  anonymous  caller  gave  the  wrong 
location  for  the  second  bomb,  and  as  the 
police  hustled  people  away  from  the  area 
the  car-bomb  exploded  outside  a  bar  200 
yards  away. 

One  theory  is  that  the  bombers,  who  hi- 
jacked one  of  the  two  cars  used  in  the  at- 
tacks, fotmd  the  route  to  the  chosen  lo- 
cation blocked  and.  with  the  bomb  primed 
and  ticking  away,  panicked  and  fied. 

l.R.A.    SUSPECTED 

Security  forces  believe  the  bombs  were 
planted  by  the  provisional  wing  of  the  Irish 
Republican  Army,  perhaps  in  retaliation  for 
a  blast  at  a  Roman  Catholic  school  a  month 
ago,  which  broke  Coleralne's  long  spell  of 
peace. 

But  the  attack  Is  regarded  in  political  cir- 
cles as  part  of  the  wider  l.R.A.  campaign  to 


polarize  the  two  communities  in  Northern 
Ireland  in  advance  of  elections  June  28  for 
the  new  Northern  Ireland  Assembly,  so  that 
hard-line  Protestant  and  Catholic  candi- 
dates will  be  returned. 

The  British  have  decreed  that  the  assem- 
bly members  must  agree  to  shape  power  be- 
tween Protestants  and  Catholics  Ijefore 
March,  1974,  and  the  l.R.A.  may  be  calculat- 
ing that  if  the  assembly  collapses  the  British 
will  begin  withdrawing  their  troops. 

The  latest  provocation  comes  after  two 
nights  of  shooting  by  Protestant  gunmen  in 
Belfast,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  a 
Protestant  bus  driver  caught  in  terrorist 
crossfire  and  the  wounding  of  at  least  six 
civilians  claimed  by  British  Army  marksmen. 

More  than  100  shots,  most  of  them  from 
automatic  weapons,  were  fired  at  troops  in 
the  Protestant  Shankill  area  last  night,  but 
attempts  to  draw  the  army  into  a  trap  failed 
and  by  early  morning  the  streets  were 
cleared. 
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major  source,  shown  consistently  by 
crime  statistics,  is  court  leniency  with 
criminals,  a  practice  which  has  seen  the 
crime  rate  rise  almost  in  direct  ratio  to 
the  easy  sentences  handed  down. 

What  we  need — and  this  need  is  be- 
coming clearer  every  day — is  tougher 
courts  and  less  coddling  of  the  criminal 
element  by  judges  who  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  caught  up  in  the  flimsy, 
damaging,  and  now  discredited  theories 
of  would-be  penal  refoi'mers.  Gim  reg- 
istration in  itself  is  no  answer  to  this 
grave  matter.  The  Ohio  test  shows  it. 


CAN  ACTING  DIRECTORS  ACT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 


BEATING  THE  GUN  LAW 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1968, 
Ohio  adopted  a  gun  control  law  requir- 
ing the  registration  of  certain  types  of 
weapons  and  the  posting  of  bonds  by  the 
owners  of  some  of  them. 

The  law,  according  to  Ohio's  adjutant 
general,  Col.  William  D.  Haines,  has  not 
worked  out  entirely  as  its  sponsors  ex- 
pected. For  instance.  Colonel  Haines' 
office  has  disclosed,  the  Associated  Press 
says,  that  only  177  of  the  known  3,000 
machineguns  owned  by  Ohioans  have 
been  reported. 

The  3,000  figure  is  a  soimd  one  for  that 
many  Ohio-owned  machinegtms  have 
been  listed  under  the  Federal  law,  hun- 
dreds as  war  trophies  brought  home  by 
servicemen.  But  Ohio  police  officials,  the 
Associated  Press  adds,  estimate  the  total 
of  such  gims  in  their  State  at  three  times 
that  many.  So  the  Federal  law  has  been 
only  a  little  better  obeyed  than  the  Ohio 
statute. 

What  does  this  Ohio  experience  mean 
to  the  Nation  at  large?  It  gives  validity, 
in  my  opinion,  to  the  stand  taken  by 
sportsmen's  groups  in  my  State  of 
Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere  that  gun 
registration  legislation  does  not  help 
solve  the  crime  problem — that,  indeed. 
It  is  useless  as  a  deterrent  and  as  a  con- 
trol means,  the  reasons  given  for  it  by 
its  advocates. 

Such  legislation  does  not  automatically 
bring  about  the  registration  of  all  speci- 
fied weapons,  but  only  those  held  by  the 
meticulously  law-abiding  citizens.  The 
criminals  do  not  report  their  gims  and 
so  the  result  is  that  the  good  citizen, 
under  these  control  measures,  is  restrict- 
ed in  his  right  to  bear  arms  while  the 
lawbreaker  is  not.  Thus  the  law-abider 
is  placed  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  armed 
thug. 

The  issue,  therefore,  is  whether  we 
want  to  further  confuse  the  crime  prob- 
lem by  resorting  to  false  solutions,  or 
whether  we  want  to  get  at  Its  true 
sources  and  attempt  to  correct  them.  One 


op  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1973 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  I  requested  the  Librai-y  of 
Congress  to  investigate  whether  or  not 
acting  directors  of  agencies  and  depart- 
ments have  any  legal  authority  to  act  in 
an  official  capacity  after  30  days. 

In  light  of  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
William  B.  Jones'  decision  yesterday  re- 
garding Acting  Dii-ector  Howard  J.  Phil- 
lips, I  believe  that  the  text  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  study  may  be  of  interest  to 
my  colleagues.  The  text  of  that  study  fol- 
lows : 

Appointment  of  Acting  Officials  While  the 
Senate  Is  in  Session 
The  Library  of  Congress, 
Congressional  Research  Service, 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  framers  of  the  Constitution  gave  prop- 
er attention  to  the  problem  of  filling  of- 
fices which  might  become  vacant  during  a 
time  when  the  Senate  was  not  in  session. 
The  pertinent  provision  of  the  Constitution; 
Article  II,  section  2,  paragraph  3  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up 
all  vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  commis- 
sions which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their 
next  session." 

The  significant  word  in  the  above  grant 
of  power  has  come  to  be  "happen."  Attorneys 
General,  from  the  earliest  days,  have  inter- 
preted this  word  to  mean  "happen  to  exist" 
and  usage  has  secured  this  interpretation. 
Historically,  there  have  been  many  controver- 
sies surrounding  "recess  appointments." 
While  the  rules  governing  such  appointments 
are  at  least  reasonably  explicit  and  have  been 
subjected  to  Judicial  interpretation.  Presi- 
dents have  proven  to  be  rather  inventive  in 
circumventing  these  rules. 

The  problem  of  temporary  appointments 
does  not  end,  however,  with  "recess  appoint- 
ments." What  is  the  legal  status  of  ad- 
interim,  or  temporary,  appointments  made 
by  the  President  while  the  Senate  Is  In  ses- 
sion and  capable  of  conducting  advice  and 
consent  proceedings? 

In  an  opinion  issued  in  1832,  the  Attor- 
ney General  stated:  "It  is  the  intention  of 
the  Constitution  that  the  offices  created  by 
law,  and  necessary  to  carry  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  government,  should  always  be 
full,  or,  at  all  events,  that  the  vacancy  should 
not  be  a  protracted  one."  2  Ops.  Atfy  Gen 
527  (1832). 

While  the  right  of  the  President  to  fill 
vacancies  with  temporary  or  acting  officials 
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has  never  been  seriously  challenged.  Con- 
gress has  placed  several  statutory  restric- 
tions on  this  power.  The  most  notable  Con- 
gressional effort  to  restrict  Presidential  dis- 
cretion was  the  Vacancies  Act  of  1868.  (15 
Stat.  168,  169) .  This  short  statute  was  passed 
with  little  public  interest  or  legislative 
debate  during  the  period  when  Congress  was 
involved  in  challenging  the  first  President 
Johnson.  The  objective  clearly  was  to  pre- 
vent the  incumbent  President  from  appoint- 
ing Cabinet  officers  who  could  function  in- 
definitely without  Senatorial  confirmation. 
As  originally  passed,  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  ad-interim  officers  was 
limited  to  10  days.  This  restriction  was 
altered  to  read  30  days  by  the  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 6,  1891.  (26  Stat.  733). 

The   revelant   sections   of   Title    5   of   the 
U.S.  Code  read  as  follov>.*s: 
"No.    3345.    Details;    to    office    of    head    of 
Executive  or  military  department 
"When  the  head  of  an  Executive  depart- 
ment or  military  department  dies,  resigns, 
or  is  sick  or  absent,  his  first  assistant,  un- 
less otherwise  directed  by  the  President  un- 
der section  3347  of  this  title,  shall  perform 
the  duties  of  the  officer  until  a  successor  is 
appointed  or  the  absence  or  sickness  stops. 
(Pub.  L.  89-554,  Sept.  6,  1966,  80  Stat.  425.)  ■ 
"No.  3346.  Details;  to  subordhiate  offices 
"When  an  officer  of  a  bureau  of  an  Execu- 
tive   department    or    military    department, 
whose    appointment    is    not    vested    in    the 
head  of  the  department,  dies,  resigns,  or  is 
sick    or    absent,    his    first    assistant,    unless 
otherwise   directed   by  the   President  under 
section  3347  of  this  title,  shall  perform  the 
duties  of  the  offices  until  a  successor  is  ap- 
pointed  or   the   absence   or   sickness   stops. 
(Pub.  L.  89-554,  Sept.  6,  1966,  80  Stat.  426.)  ' 
"No.  3347.  Details;  Presidential  authority 
"Instead  of  a  detail  under  section  3345  or 
3346  of  this  title,  the  President  may  direct 
the  head  of  another  Executive  department  or 
military  department  or  another  officer  of  an 
Executive    department    or    military    depart- 
ment,  whose  appointment   is  vested   in  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,   to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  office  until  a  successor  is  appointed  or 
the  absence  or  sickness  stops.  This  section 
does  not  apply   to  a  vacancy   in   the   office 
of  Attorney  General.  ( Pub.  L.  89-554,  Sept.  6 
1966,  80  Stat.  426.)" 

"No.  3348.  Details;  limited  in  time 
"A  vacancy  caused  by  death  or  resigna- 
tion may  be  filled  temporarily  under  section 
3345,  3346,  or  3347  of  this  title  for  not 
more  than  30  days.  (Pub.  L.  89-554,  Sept  6 
1966,  80  Stat.  426.)" 

"No.  3349.  Details;  to  fill  vacancies; 
restrictions 

"A  temporary  appointment,  designation, 
or  assignment  of  one  officer  to  perform  the 
duties  of  anotlier  under  section  3345  or 
3346  of  this  title  may  not  l>e  made  otherwise 
than  as  provided  by  those  sections,  except 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  during  a  recess 
of  the  Senate.  (Pub.  L.  89-554,  Sept  6 
1966,  80  Stat.  426.)" 

These  sections  of  Title  5  have  not  been 
subjected  to  Judicial  interpretation.  Nor  are 
the  opinions  by  the  Attorney  General  directly 
related  to  the  problem  of  ad-interim  ap- 
pointments lasting  more  than  30  days  dur- 
ing which  time  the  President  has  not  sub- 
mitted a  name  to  the  Senate  for  confirma- 
tion although  the  latter  body  has  been  In 
session. 1  The  Comptroller  General,  however, 
in  response  to  a  recent  query  by  a  Senator 
as  to  his  interpretation  of  the  above  men- 
tioned sections  stated: 

"It  is  clear  that  sections  3345  through  3349 
were  intended  to  preclude  the  extended  fill- 


Footnote  at  end  of  article. 
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lug  of  an  office  subject  to  Senate  conflrma- 
tlon  without  submission  of  a  nomination  to 
the  Senate.  Cont.  Gen.  Op.  B-150136,  p.  4 
(February  22,  1973)." 

The  recent  examples  of  temporary  appoint- 
ments extending  30  days,  such  as  those  of 
Ramsey  Clark  who  served  as  Acting  Attorney 
General  from  September  21,  1966  until  his 
confirmation  by  the  Senate  on  March  2. 
1967;  Richard  Kleindienst,  who  served  as 
Acting  Attorney  General  from  February  15, 
1972  to  June  8,  1972;  and  L.  Patrick  Gray, 
designated  Acting  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  May  3.  1972.  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  February  20.  1973. 
and  his  name  withdrawn  April  17.  1973.  ap- 
pear to  have  been  governed  by  a  '•gentle- 
man's agreement"  that  the  prolonged  "ar't- 
Ing"  status  was  not  a  subterfuge  to  avoid 
confirmation  proceedings.  Indeed,  the  num- 
ber of  officials  who  serve  in  an  ad-interim  or 
temporary  capacity  for  more  than  30  days 
has  probably  Increased  in  the  last  four  years 
due,  some  observers  believe,  to  the  longer 
time  Congress  takes  to  make  confirmations. 
A  brief  survey  of  nominations  submitted 
but  not  yet  acted  upon.  May  21.  1973.  In- 
dicates that  a  number  of  nominations  have 
been  pending  in  the  Senate  for  some  period, 
one  at  least  since  January  11.  1973.  In  some 
cases  these  pending  nominees  are  already 
performing  in  an  ad-inlerim  or  acting  capac- 
ity. The  question  must  therefore  be  settled 
lu  each  Instance  whether  the  individual  who 
is  performing  in  an  ad-interim  capacity  for 
over  30  days  is  doing  so  because  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  submitted  a  nomination,  or  be- 
cause the  Senate  has  not  acted  upon  a  nomi- 
nation submitted  by  the  President  within 
the  prescribed  30  days. 

Notwithstanding  the  Implication  tliat  ac- 
tions taken  beyond  the  30  day  limit  might 
be  under  a  cloud  of  suspicion,  there  lias 
never  been  a  concerted  effort  to  limit  the 
authority  of  the  oRicials  serving  in  an  ad- 
interim  capacity.  As  a  practical  matter,  their 
actions  have  enjoyed  the  savne  legal  force  as 
those  of  confirmed  and  commissioned  of- 
ficers. 

In  a  recent  order  and  opinion  handed 
down  by  the  United  States  District  Court, 
the  Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  was  enjoined  from  terminating 
the  OEO  agency  and  community  action  pro- 
grams in  particular.  (American  Federation 
of  Government  Employees  v.  Phillips.  Civil 
Action  No.  371-73.  Civil  Action  No.  375-73, 
Civil  Action  No.  379-73,  April  11.  1973).  In 
the  plaintiff's  brief  it  was  argued  that  the 
defendant,  Howard  Phillips,  Acting  Director 
of  OEO.  had  been  functioning  in  an  tinlaw- 
ful  manner  in  direct  violation  of  the  process 
for  filling  vacancies  provided  in  statute 
which  allows  for  a  maximum  of  30  days  for 
u  temporary  appointment  before  the  individ- 
ual must  be  confirmed,  or  at  least  have  his 
name  submitted  to  the  Senate  as  an  indica- 
tion of  good  faith. 

"By  reason  of  his  tuilawful  appointment  as 
Acting  Director,  defendant  Phillips  has 
exercised  power.s  and  performed  duties  whicii 
were  not  authorized  by  law;  in  the  exercise 
of  power  '..inlawfully  conferred  upon  him.  he 
continues  to  promulgate  policies  and  to  per- 
form acts  which  have  resulted  and  will  con- 
tinue to  result,  unless  he  is  enjoined  from  so 
doing  by  the  Cotirt.  in  the  dissolution  of 
OEO  and  its  consequent  loss  of  employment 
to  members  of  the  plaintiff  and  the  class 
whose  rights  plalntitf  herein  asserts." 

Phillips  was  designated  as  Acting  Director 
oi\  January  31.  1973.  and  his  name  has  not 
been  submitted  for  confirmation  as  of  May  21, 
1973. 

The  defendant's  brief  argued  that  the  OEO 
is  not  an  Executive  nor  military  department 
as  defined  by  5  U.S.  Code  101,  102  and  hence 
the  Vacancies  Act  does  not  apply.  The  de- 
fendants further  argue  that  only  the     Di- 
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rector"  of  OEO  is  required  to  be  confirmed. 
and  the  President  appointed  niiUlps  as  "Act- 
ing Director"  rather  than  "Director,"  hence 
the  requirement  for  Senate  confirmation 
does  not  apply.  The  authority  for  such  an 
appointment  is  found  under  the  "implied 
power  of  the  President  to  appoint  temporary 
officials  within  the  Executive  branch."  The 
brief  cites  as  authority  6  Ops.  Att'y  Gen.  357, 
365  (1854). 

While  the  Issues  revolving  around  the 
problem  of  ad-interim  appointments  made 
while  the  Senate  is  in  session  were  clearly 
joined  in  the  briefs  of  both  the  plaintiff  and 
defendant,  the  Judge  did  not  base  his  ruling 
on  the  question  of  the  legality  or  Illegality 
of  the  appointment  of  Howard  Phillips  as 
Acting  Director  of  OEO.  There  was  no  dis- 
cussion of  the  status  of  Phillips  appointment 
in  the  order.  Therefore,  we  are  still  without 
firm  Judicial  guidelines  In  the  field  of  ap- 
pointment of  acting  oflicials  in  the  Executive 
Branch. 

In  conclusion : 

1.  There  Is  a  statutory  requirement  that 
temporary  appointment  of  one  Individual, 
whether  a  civilian  or  an  officer  of  the  United 
States,  to  perform  the  duties  of  an  officer 
who  is  absent  or  ill.  whether  such  appoint- 
ment be  to  head  an  Executive  or  military  de- 
partment, or  to  a  stibordinate  position  such 
as  a  bureau  chief,  shall  be  for  a  period  not  iii 
exce.ss  of  30  days.  (See  5  U.S.  Code.  3345.  3346. 
3347.3348,3349.) 

2.  It  will  probably  require  an  act  Df  Con- 
gress to  clarify  the  intent  of  5  U.S.  Code  3348 
which  reads:  "A  vacancy  caused  by  dea'h  or 
resignation  may  be  filled  temporarily  under 
.■section  3345.  3346.  or  3347  of  this  title  for  not 
more  than  30  days.  "  Does  the  30  day  limit 
include  both  the  lime  required  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  determine  whether  or  not  to  submit 
the  name  for  the  permanent  position  and  the 
time  consumed  by  the  Senate  in  the  con- 
firmation proceedings?  Or.  does  the  llm.t  ap- 
ply only  to  the  period  permitted  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  a  name  to  the  Senate?  If  the 
intent  of  Congress  is  reliected  in  the  former 
interpretation,  then  a  relatively  large  number 
of  acting  appointments  have  exceeded  the 
30  day  ihnit  and  the  appointees  have  there- 
fore been  serving  in  apparent  violation  of 
the  statute.  If  the  latter  interpretation  is 
correct,  however,  then  the  nimiber  of  in- 
fractions have  been  few.  The  significant  fact 
at  this  point  is  that  the  statute  as  presently 
written  is  vague  and  has  not  been  substan- 
tially clarified  either  by  the  courts  or  by  the 
opinions  of  the  Attorney  General. 

3.  Historically,  Presidents  have  not  abused 
their  power  to  appoint  temporary  officials 
nor  have  they  used  this  power  as  a  subterfuge 
to  avoid  the  Senate  confirmation  process. 

4.  Tlie  recent  Judicial  order  requiring  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  OEO  to  continue  to 
fund  statutory  based  activities  is  silent  on 
the  question  of  whether  Mr.  Phillips'  ap- 
pointment as  Acting  Director  of  the  agency 
for  a  period  in  exce.ss  of  30  days  requires 
Senate  confirmation  for  his  actions  to  have 
legal  standing. 

lOOTNOTK 

'  The  30  day  limit  in  Section  3348  on  such 
"acting"  powers  has  been  held  applicable  to 
a  position  filled  both  by  the  succef;sion  au- 
thority of  Sections  3345  and  3346  and  the 
■■detailing  "  authority  of  Section  3347.  32  Op. 
Att'y  Gen.  139,  141  (1920).  In  speaking  to  an 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  who  had  fexi.ceded 
this  limit:  "In  the  absence  of  a  specific  ca.se 
it  Is  difficult  to  suggest  what  course  you  and 
the  other  officers  of  the  department  should 
take  pending  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Colby  s 
nomination. 

It  is  probably  safer  to  say  that  you  should 
not  take  actions  in  any  case  out  of  which 
legal  rights  might  arise  which  would  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  courts.  "  It  Is  proper  to 
note  in  this  Instance  that  the  opinion  re- 
ferred   to  a   sittiatlon   in   which   the  30  day 
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limit  expired  after  the  President  had  sub- 
mitted a  name  but  before  the  Senate  had 
completed  confirmation  proceedings. 


CALIFORNIA  FLYING 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  re- 
cently been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
a  large  and  unfair  disparity  exists  be- 
tween regulations  for  boating  and  gen- 
eral aviation.  It  seems  to  me,  consider- 
ing the  accident  rates  for  the  two  fields, 
that  the  safety  standards  should  be  com- 
parable. In  addition,  inequities  such  as 
the  proposed  "gasoline  excise  tax"  should 
not  be  allowed  to  exist.  I  believe  that  the 
attention  of  Congress  should  be  directed 
to  these  inequities.  I  urge  all  Members  to 
read  carefully  the  case  of  general  avia- 
tion presented  in  the  May  1973  issue  of 
California  Flying,  a  monthly  magazine 
for  California  pilots : 

Why.' 

In  the  past  two  years,  expressions  such  a.s 
"too  much  government  control",  have  be- 
come commonplace  within  the  General  Avlii- 
tion  ranks.  The  PAA's  Cost  Allocation  Sttid\ 
proposals.  "Recovery"  of  administrative  costs. 
Airspace  use  restrictions;  new  and  stlffer 
pilot  qualification  requirements  and  de- 
mands for  more  and  more  expensive  avionics 
are  among  those  thUigs  which  have  spawned 
such  expressions.  Just  how  much  govern- 
ment control  over  General  Aviation  does 
exist  becomes  graphically  evident  when  the 
restrictions,  requirements  and  costs  are  com- 
pared with  boating.  It  is  important  during 
this  comparison  between  boating  and  flying 
to  remember  that  both  modes  of  trans- 
portation fall  under  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  Boating  is  placed  by  the 
DOT  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
Coast  Guard  and  flying  luider  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  FAA. 

Perhaps  the  first  comparison  between 
boating  and  flying  which  becomes  apparent 
can  be  found  in  the  Coast  Guard's  sponsor- 
ship of  boating  safety  advertising.  Television 
features  which  show  the  most  common  cau.ses 
of  boating  accidents  and  mishaps  are  broad- 
cast across  the  nation  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the 
number  of  boating  incidents  which  involve 
the  Coast  Guard  with  private  boaters. 

Production  and  broadcasting  of  such  fea- 
tures are  obviously  motivated  by  a  high  acci- 
dent rate  in  the  boating  field.  While  General 
Aviation's  accident  rate  is  nothing  to  Vje 
proud  of.  the  promotion  of  boating  safety 
in  ways  designed  to  reach  the  general  popu- 
lation presents  a  strong  suggestion  thnt 
boating  too  is  plagued  with  the  accident 
problems  which  have  put  GA  in  such  dis- 
favor. 

Because  flying  holds  some  sort  of  romantic 
and  adventuresome  air  in  the  public's  mind, 
airplane  accidents  are  prone  to  receive  wide 
news  coverage.  Should  two  Piper  Cubs  collide 
in  flight,  injuring  or  killing  two  people,  the 
public  quickly  hears  about  it.  But  let  two 
boats  collide  on  some  small  river  or  lake  lu 
a  remote  corner  of  the  nation,  injuring  a  half 
dozen  people,  you'd  be  lucky  to  flnd  It  re- 
ported by  any  of  the  media  save  that  most 
local  to  the  boating  accidents.  Boats  Just 
don't  have  the  news  value  that  airplanes 
have;  which  is  one  reason  why  the  public  is 
so  aware  of  airplane  accidents.  While  boat- 
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lug  accidents  happen  regularly,  as  suggested 
by  the  boating  safety  programs  sponsored  by 
the  Coast  Guard,  the  public  is  more  acutely 
aware  of  aviation  accidents. 

To  bring  aviation  accidents  under  control, 
the  FAA  (acting  in  behalf  of  the  DOT) ,  baa 
determined  to  Impose  higher  standards  of 
qualifications  for  the  issuance  of  pilots'  li- 
censes, along  with  frequent  proflciency 
checks  of  already  licensed  pilots  to  assure 
that  skill  and  knowledge  is  maintained.  It 
has  stiffened  the  standards  for  flying  schools 
to  maintain;  establish  stiff  physical  demands 
for  pilots  to  meet;  governs  the  quality  and 
frequency  of  airplane  maintenance;  has  spec- 
ified the  standards  for  electronic  equipment 
Installed  in  airplanes  (as  well  as  the  tech- 
nicians who  are  permitted  to  Install,  repair 
and  mahitain  such  equipment);  and  firmly 
governs  the  airspace  in  which  airplanes  fly. 
Added  to  all  of  this  are  the  financial  require- 
ments for  the  aviator  to  pay  for  all  these  gov- 
erning factors  as  well  as  the  airspace  and 
airports  he  must  use. 

When  these  requirements  are  put  under 
the  microscope  and  compared  with  require- 
ments imposed  upon  the  boat  owner  or  oper- 
ator, it  Is  apparent  that  a  terrible  injustice 
to  the  aviator  is  perpetrated.  The  first,  and 
perhaps  most  glaring  injustice,  may  be  seen 
in  the  qualifications  required  of  the  boat- 
man vs.  aviator.  Anyone,  regardless  of  his  age 
or  physical  condition;  regardless  of  his  ex- 
perience or  the  condition  of  his  boat;  re- 
gardless of  the  weather  conditions  or  the 
time  of  day  or  night;  whether  he  is  alone  or 
carrying  a  ftUl  capacity  of  passengers,  may 
start  up  a  boat  and  drive  away  with  it  if  he 
has  the  key  to  it  and  is  not  violating  the 
boat's  ownership  rights  to  do  so.  And  he  is 
not  required  to  receive  any  special  training 
in  advance  or  hold  any  particular  license  to 
do  so.  Furthermore,  he  has  no  mandatory 
requirements  to  meet  as  to  the  condition  of 
his  boat,  or  for  any  specific  maintenance  to 
be  performed  on  it. 

Unlike  the  aviator,  the  boatman  is  free  to 
use  the  waterways  of  the  nation  and  its  nav- 
igation systems  and  harbors  without  the 
need  to  concern  himself  over  paying  to  the 
government  "user  costs"  or  "administrative 
costs."  He  pays  the  local  and  state  sales  tax 
on  his  boat,  and  perhaps  a  county  property 
tax  each  year,  and  he  is  through  paying  af- 
terwards. Unlike  the  airplane  owner,  he  has 
no  concern  or  worry  about  paying  an  annual 
relicenslng  fee  or  being  required  to  overhaul 
his  engine  after  a  specific  number  of  running 
hours.  And  whether  he  enjoys  good  health 
or  suffers  from  a  heart  condition,  he  has  no 
physical  requirements  or  medical  examina- 
tion to  meet.  By  comparison,  he  enjoys  that 
rare  privilege  of  freedom  from  governmental 
Interference  which  only  existed  In  aviation 
for  a  brief  period  following  Wilbur  Wright's 
first  flight  at  Kittyhawk. 

An  ironic  contrast  which  further  high- 
lights the  degree  of  government  control  per- 
sistently being  imposed  upon  General  Avia- 
tion is  found  in  the  Federal  Government's 
"aviation  gasoline  tax",  which  has  no  equiv- 
alent in  the  boating  field.  Under  the  FAA's 
Cost  Allocation  Study  proposal,  an  addi- 
tional four  cents  per  gallon  federal  tax  Is 
being  considered  for  aviation  gasoline,  with 
a  provision  that  this  figure  will  increase  un- 
der a  policy  of  "gradualism"  upwards  to  a  yet 
undetermined  figure.  Earlier  proposals  had 
set  the  eventual  figure  at  some'.vhere  near 
$1  per  gallon,  and  this  would  only  be  the 
federal  government's  tax;  not  the  basic  cost 
of  the  gasoline  or  the  various  other  state 
and  local  taxes.  Yet  the  boat  owner  or  oper- 
ator continues  to  enjoy  a  gasoline  cost  even 
less  than  that  of  an  automobile  owner,  since 
he  does  not  have  to  pay  state  and  federal 
road  and  bridge  taxes  in  his  gasoline 
expenses. 
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Essentially,  the  gasoline  used  by  the  boat 
owner  is  the  same  as  that  used  by  the  private 
airplane  owner,  except  for  the  small  quan- 
tity of  lead  which  is  found  in  the  gasoline 
sold  at  marinas.  It  Is  a  common  practice  for 
seaplanes  to  refuel  at  the  same  pumps  used 
by  boats  at  Marinas.  The  difference  in  gaso- 
line costs  enjoyed  by  the  boat  owner  which 
the  aviator  does  not  enjoy  is  the  result  of 
FAA  control  over  the  aviator  not  found  in 
the  Coast  Guard  control  over  the  boatman. 
Yet,  immediately  over  each  of  these  agencies, 
the  Department  of  Transportation  continues 
to  place  more  and  more  burdens  upon  the 
private  pilot  while  at  the  same  time  re- 
maining totally  aloof  to  the  fact  that  the 
boating  field  has  shown  for  decades  that 
such  quantities  of  control  and  government 
Is  not  necessary. 

The  weight  of  government  control  over 
General  Aviation  today  is  suffocating  it.  The 
future  shows  no  promise  of  relief.  Many  ex- 
perts feel  that  the  proposed  FAA  Cost  Allo- 
cation Study  and  Administrative  Operating 
Costs  fees  will  eventually  bring  an  end  to 
General  Aviation.  One  must  seriously  wonder 
if  this  is  not  the  real  Intent,  the  objective, 
if  you  will,  behind  the  increased  governmen- 
tal control  General  Aviation  has  been  sub- 
jected to  so  aggressively  these  past  few  years. 
If  it  is,  then  Bill  Ottley,  executive  director 
of  the  National  Pilots  Association  was  right 
when  he  said,  "Perhaps  General  Aviation  is 
like  a  Super  Nova,  the  giant  star  that  reaches 
its  brightest  just  before  going  dark  forever." 


THE  PROBLEM  OP  OVERCLASSI- 
FICATION 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13.  1973 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, I  introduced  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 613  calling  for  the  creation  of  a 
joint  committee  on  security  classifica- 
tion. Actually,  I  have  mostly  stolen  the 
good  work  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  and  made  only  slight 
changes  in  his  resolution.  I  must  com- 
mend him  for  his  good  work  in  this  field 
and  for  being  the  first  to  produce  a  con- 
crete reaction  to  the  concern  that  many 
Members  have  about  overclassification. 

My  first  preference  is  that  we  not 
create  another  joint  committee.  How- 
ever, since  I  think  it  will  be  an  incen- 
tive for  a  standing  committee  of  orig- 
inal jurisdiction  to  take  a  look  at  this 
subject,  I  cheerfully  introduce  this  res- 
olution. Joint,  special  and  select  commit- 
tees seem  to  me  to  be  more  suited  to  po- 
litical purposes  than  to  legislative  results. 
The  problem  of  overclassification  is  one 
that  needs  legislation,  not  rhetoric. 

The  slight  changes  from  Mr.  Addabbo's 
original  creation  both  occur  in  section 
3.  One  requires  that  procedures  to  be 
studied  must  be  explicitly  contrary  to 
public  welfare.  The  second  substitutes  a 
negotiation  with  the  executive  branch 
instead  of  allowing  pubUc  disclosure  of 
material  which  has  been  determined  by 
the  joint  committee  to  have  been  classi- 
fied without  merit.  These  changes  are 
made  simply  to  provid  >  a  less  volatile 
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vehicle  for  reform  of  the  present  classi- 
fication mess,  if  the  House  decides  that 
a  joint  committee  is  the  best  way  to  do  it. 
Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  personal  pref- 
erence is  to  have  the  matter  handled, 
and  promptly  so,  by  a  regular  standing 
committee. 


THE  REGIONAL  MEDICAL 
PROGRAM 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKEY 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1973 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone 
who  saw  the  "Harry  Reasoner  Report"  on 
ABC  last  Saturday  night  might  argue 
with  the  administration's  notion  that 
programs  such  as  the  regional  medical 
program,  hospital  construction  and  mod- 
ernization, community  health  centers 
and  pubUc  health  training  have  either 
outlived  their  usefulness  or  are  wasteful. 
The  nationally  televised  program  was 
about  the  regional  medical  program  in 
particular  and  focused  on  the  small  rural 
community  of  Rochelle  in  Wilcox  Countv 
in  south-central  Georgia. 

The  closest  doctor  to  Rochelle  is  25 
miles.  He  might  as  well  be  250  miles 
away  for  the  many  residents  without 
transportation.  Moreover,  in  an  emer- 
gency situation,  and  Rochelle  has  had  its 
share.  25  miles  can  make  the  difference 
between  life  and  death. 

In  AprU  1972,  a  health  access  station 
was  opened  in  Rochelle.  Sears,  Roebuck 
&  Co.  donated  the  building;  the  city 
obligated  itself  for  maintenance  and  ac- 
cepted a  small  charge  per  visit  from  pa- 
tients who  could  pay.  The  salaries  for  the 
three  nurses  staffing  the  station  and  the 
station's  phones  were  provided  by  the 
Georgia  regional  medical  program. 

The  regional  medical  program  with  its 
local  base  has  enabled  Rochelle  to  obtain 
at  long  last  basic  care  for  the  sick,  some- 
thing many  Americans  take  for  granted. 
When  speaking  of  budgetary  priorities, 
we  are  talking  about  a  top  priority.  Rural 
health  is  not  a  luxury  or  a  convenience, 
not  a  wasteful,  giveaway  program.  It  can- 
not stand  on  its  own  feet  initially,  nor 
can  it  be  supported  by  already  over-bur- 
dened State  and  local  budgets,  even  with 
revenue  sharing.  It  is  filling  a  gap  that 
would  otherwise  be  wide  open. 

The  bill  to  extend  existing  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is 
now  on  the  President's  desk  awaiting  his 
signature  and  I  hope  he  will  soon  move 
affirmatively. 

As  I  wrote  the  President  last  February 
when  I  learned  that  he  wanted  to  termi- 
nate the  Regional  Medical  program  when 
it  expires  in  Jime : 

The  least  the  Administration's  budget 
should  provide  in  the  realm  of  social  services 
is  minimum  health  care  for  those  Americans 
who  because  of  where  they  live  are  outside 
this  nation's  health  care  structure. 
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THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HUDNUT  III 

OP   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  13.  1973 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
is  facing  a  serious  energy  crisis.  For  the 
first  time  in  tliis  Nation  s  histoi-y,  there 
is  a  very  real  danger  that  we  are  enter- 
ing a  period  of  insufficient  fuel  supplies 
to  meet  our  economic  and  social  needs. 
And,  quite  justifiably,  there  is  rising  con- 
cern among  my  constituents  in  Indiana 
that  they  may  awaken  some  day  soon  and 
find  gasoline  unavailable  for  their  cars, 
diesel  fuel  for  their  fann  equipment,  or 
heating  oil  for  their  homes. 

Throughout  the  late  winter  and  spiing 
and  now  into  the  summer,  if  there  is  one 
topic  of  conversation  with  "the  man  in 
the  street"  in  my  district  which  has  con- 
sumed more  of  my  time  and  attention 
than  any  other,  it  is  the  anticipated 
shortage  of  fuel.  I  return  to  my  district 
at  least  once  a  week,  and  it  Is  a  rare 
weekend  when  I  do  not  talk  with  at  least 
half  a  dozen  persons  or  groups  about 
their  apprehension  regarding  short  sup- 
plies of  fuel  oil,  gasoline,  liquid  propane 
gas,  and  natural  gas. 

And  of  course,  they  want  to  know  what 
their  Congressman  is  going  to  do  about 
It.  Gasoline  stations  are  cutting  down  to 
a  maximum  of  10  gallons  a  customer.  The 
local  Citizens  Gas  Co.,  ha.s  annoimced  It 
will  take  no  new  customers.  The  LP  peo- 
ple are  saying  that  next  November  when 
crop  di-ying  time  comes,  they  will  be  some 
80  million  gallons  short.  Independent 
suppliers  complain  that  they  are  being 
forced  out  of  business  because  they  can- 
not get  the  fuel  to  meet  their  contractual 
obligations:  One  man  who  came  In  to 
talk  with  me  about  his  problems  said  that 
next  winter,  he  will  not  be  able  to  fulfill 
his  contracts  with  5.000  homes,  30 
churches,  and  the  Goodwill  Industries — 
and  what,  he  asks,  is  going  to  happen 
then? 

A  couple  of  fine  young  black  business- 
men who  have  made  a  good  start  in  the 
fuel  business,  with  minority  enterprise 
assistance,  tell  me  now  they  are  going 
out  of  business  because  they  cannot  get 
the  fuel  oil  they  need  to  CMnpete  with 
larger  major  suppliers.  Representatives 
of  a  local  refineiT  come  all  the  way  to 
Washington  to  tell  me  their  concerns 
about  Mideast  oil,  sweet  and  sour  crude, 
sulfur  content,  refining  capacity,  et 
cetera.  And  local  TV  stations  are  running 
programs  on  the  energy  crisis. 

If  people  cannot  take  their  vacations 
this  summer,  or  if  power  shortages  force 
reductions  in  air  conditioning,  it  will  be 
bad  enough;  but  if,  come  wrinter,  people 
cannot  heat  their  homes,  America  is  go- 
ing to  be  in  the  middle  of  a  severe  crisis 
the  proportions  of  which  I  shudder  to 
contemplate. 

We,  in  Congress,  have  a  heavy  respon- 
sibility thrust  upon  us.  We  must  see  that 
our  fears  do  not  iiecome  reality.  And  we 
have  no  time  to  waste  looking  for  a 
scapegoat  to  blame  for  the  energy  short- 
fall. Instead,  we  must  devote  our  efforts 
to  solving  the  energy  supply  dilemma 
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as  quickly  as  possible.  And  we  must  take 
steps  to  see  that  we  do  not  find  ourselves 
short  of  domestic  energy  in  the  future. 
A  few  years  back,  one  of  the  popular 
phrases  heard  in  Washington  was  the 
"domino  theory."  As  used  then,  it  ap- 
plied to  international  politics,  where  the 
fall  of  one  government  would  inevitably 
lead  to  the  fall  of  another. 

Today,  we  are  faced  with  another 
"domino"  problem — that  of  energy  sup- 
plies. And  it  is  not  a  problem  of  some 
remote  and  foreign  land.  And  it  is  no 
longer  a  theoi-y  in  the  United  States  that 
what  aCfects  one  energy  source  inevita- 
bly affects  another. 

Let  me  give  an  example  of  the  energy 
"dominoes"  at  work : 

For  many  years  now,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  has  set  the  wellhead 
price  of  natiual  gas— and  it  has  been  set 
well  below  the  marketplace  value.  Con- 
sequently, there  has  been  an  unnaturally 
increased  demand  for  natural  gas.  But 
the  price  the  consumers  were  paying  for 
gas  did  not  allow  for  a  sufficient  return 
to  investors  that  would  encourage  them 
to  look  for  new  reserves.  The  result  was 
predictable:  A  gar.  shortage  was  created. 
Many  electric  utilities  switched  from 
coal  to  natural  gas  in  the  1960's  and 
1970's,  when  it  became  apparent  that  nu- 
clear power  would  not  be  available  as 
scheduled,  and  that  coal  was  being  "out- 
lawed" for  its  high-sulfiu:  content.  But 
when  the  prospects  for  curtaihnent  of 
natural  gas  supplies  arose,  these  same 
utilities  turned  first  to  residual  oil  and, 
later,  to  distillate  for  energy.  Distillates 
are,  of  course,  home  heating  oils  and 
diesel  fuels. 

In  fact,  in  1967  the  Nation's  electric 
utilities  used  only  434,000  barrels  of  resid- 
ual oil  a  day— at  42  gallons  to  the  bar- 
rel—and 8,000  bairels  of  distillate.  Just  5 
years  later,  their  demand  for  residual  oil 
had  risen  to  1.2  billion  ban-els  daily,  and 
their  use  of  distillate  had  risen  to  186,000 
barrels  a  day. 

But  the  energy  donuno  problem  does 
not  stop  there. 

To  give  you  .some  idea  of  what  this 
means,  the  amount  of  distillate  used  daily 
by  electric  utilities  Is  equal  to  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  distUlate  used  by 
Americas  raih-oads  each  day;  or  about 
41  percent  of  the  distillate  used  by  all  the 
diesel  trucks  in  the  country  daily;  or  129 
percent  of  tlie  distillate  used  each  day 
by  farm  equipment.  And,  as  the  public 
utilities  use  more  distillate,  less  is  avail- 
able for  other  critical  needs— needs 
which  cannot  be  served  by  alternate 
fuels. 

Once  more,  however,  the  problem  of 
the  energy  dominoes  does  not  stop  there. 
To  meet  the  rising  demand  for  distillate 
fuels,  the  Nation's  250  refineries  set  new 
records  in  production,  and  we  were  able 
to  get  through  the  past  winter  with  a 
minimal  number  of  local  shortages. 

But  the  massive  effort  to  produce  dis- 
tillate liad  an  adverse  effect  on  the  pro- 
duction of  gasoline.  Even  though 
America's  refineries  set  a  new  record  for 
gasoline  production,  too,  during  the  first 
4  months  of  this  year,  they  simply  could 
not  keep  up  with  growing  demand  by  mo- 
torists. They  had  to  draw  upon  already 
short  .stocks  of  gasoline.  As  a  result,  un- 
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less  tliere  is  a  general  belt-tightening  in 
the  use  of  gasoline  this  summer,  the  1973 
vacation  season  will  witness  some  gaso- 
line shortages  at  the  service  station 
pumps.  Another  domino  down. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  the  few  farmers 
in  Marion  County,  or  in  the  rest  of  In- 
diana for  that  matter,  what  a  shortage 
of  fuel  might  mean.  And  I  do  not  have  to 
tell  a  factory  worker  in  Indianapolis 
what  will  happen  if  his  employer  is  un- 
able to  get  the  fuel  necessary  to  keep 
plant  machinery  running.  But  I  do  have 
to  tell  them — as  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress must  teU  their  constituents— what 
we  are  doing  to  stop  the  energy  dominoes 
from  tumbling.  And  I  do  have  to  tell 
them  what  we  must  do  to  restore  the 
energy  dominoes  that  have  toppled  over. 
There  are  a  number  of  bills  before 
Congress  concerning  the  emergency  al- 
location of  fuels.  These  are  designed  to 
replace  the  voluntary  system  of  fuels 
allocation  presently  being  encouraged  by 
the  administration  with  a  mandatory  al- 
lotment system.  For  our  part,  we  must 
Rive  these  bills  careful  study,  and  deter- 
mine beforehand — to  the  extent  pos- 
sible—both their  immediate  and  long- 
term  effect,  should  they  become  law. 
Congre.ss  must  act  speedily  but  not 
hastily.  It  could  be  disastrous  to  delay  ac- 
tion too  long. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  other 
actions  which  we  should  begin  consider- 
ing now  to  meet  the  energy  problems  of 
the  near,  medium,  and  long-term.  To 
meet  the  immediate  needs,  for  example. 
First.  The  States  must  be  encouraged 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  flexibility 
built  into  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970.  That 
act  provides  for  a  2-year  extension  to 
States  where  necessaiy  technology  or  al- 
ternatives are  not  available  soon  enough 
to  permit  compliance  with  the  act.  Mov- 
ing too  swriftly  to  enforce  secondary 
standards  will  result  In  banning  the  use 
of  millions  of  tons  of  coal.  This,  in  turn, 
could  cause  an  additional  demand  for  as 
much  as  1.6  million  barrels  of  oil  a  dav 
by  1985. 

Second,  At  the  same  time,  in  the  in- 
terest of  both  fuel  savings  and  safety,  we 
should  consider  ways  by  which  we  can 
encourage  reducing  speed  on  our  super- 
highways. It  is  estimated  that  a  redut- 
tion  in  highway  speed  from  60  to  50  miles 
per  horn-  could  result  in  as  much  as  11- 
percent  fuel  saving. 

Third,  The  Congress  must  take  steps  to 
speed  up  efforts  to  complete  and  place  on- 
stream  nuclear  power  plants,  taking  into 
account,  of  course,  environmental  con- 
siderations. 

Fourtli.  And  Congress  must  lead  the 
way  in  establishing  programs  to  educate 
the  American  people  in  more  efficient 
uses  of  energy— in  business,  govern- 
ment, agriculture,  and  homes. 

As  for  actions  we  should  take  to  help 
meet  the  energy  demands  of  the  next  10 
years,  the  medium  term.  Congress  must: 
First.  Do  everything  it  can  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  our  potential 
energy  resources.  And,  for  the  next  dec- 
ade or  decade  and  a  half,  that  means 
encouraging  the  search  for  and  develop- 
ment of  new  oil  and  natui-al  gas  reserves 
here  in  the  United  States— both  on  land 
and  under  our  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
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And.  again,  this  must  be  done  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  environmental 
requirements. 

Second.  We  should  move  quickly  with 
legislation  to  allow  an  increase  in  the 
field  price  of  natural  gas,  so  as  to  en- 
courage additional  investment  in  the 
high-risk  search  for  this  clean  burning 
fuel  and  thereby  help  assure  a  continuing 
supply. 

Third.  We  should  act  favorably  on  well 
conceived  proposals  to  permit  the  con- 
struction of  offshore  terminal  facilities 
essential  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
very  large  tankers  needed  to  transport 
more  economically  and  with  far  less 
chance  of  pollution  the  huge  voliunes  of 
oil  this  Nation  will  need  to  import  to 
meet  consumer  demands  in  the  coming 
years. 

Fourth.  And  we  should  begin  work  im- 
mediately to  develop  a  realistic  pricing 
program  that  will  balance  the  need  to 
control  inflation  with  the  cinally  impor- 
tant need  to  encourage  thr  -.levelopment 
of  sufficient  domestic  energ'  supplies. 

Fifth.  We  should  act  immediately  to 
determine  the  best  method  of  delivering 
the  oil  resources  on  Alaska's  North  Slope 
to  the  increasingly  oil-thirsty  United 
States.  In  this  connection,  I  have  joined 
a  number  of  my  colleagues  in  sponsoring 
a  bill— H.R.  8477— which  would  direct 
the  Comptroller  General  to  make  a  crasli 
6-month  study  to  determine  whether 
the  Canadian  or  Alaskan  pipeline  is  the 
best  method  of  delivers'.  In  arriving  at 
a  recommendation,  the  study  would 
weigh  equally  national  security,  economic 
cost,  and  environmental  factors.  The 
study  may  show  that  over  the  long  run 
we  will  need  both  lines  to  transport  oil 
and  gas  from  Alaska.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, the  country  desperately  needs  the 
10  billion  barrels  of  oil  and  26  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  discovered  there 
in  1968. 

And  for  the  long  term — 10  years  or 
more  from  now,  but  which  require  a  start 
today : 

First.  The  Congress  should  support  re- 
search and  development  programs  into 
nonconventional  energy  sources — solar, 
oil  shale,  coal  gasification,  and  all  other 
possible  sources — while  encouraging  and 
expediting  private  development  of  sys- 
tems to  convert  synthetic  fuels  into  oil 
and  gas. 

Second.  And  we  should  encourage  the 
development  of  mass  transit,  because  in 
many  urban  areas  mass  transit  is  clearly 
essential  to  the  public  good— as  part  of 
a  balanced  transportation  system. 

What  has  been  suggested  here  is  not  a 
simple  nor  quick  solution  to  our  energy 
problems.  There  is  no  simplistic  answer. 
It  is  going  to  take  hard  work.  And  it  Is 
going  to  take  sacrifice. 

Oui-  country  has  reached  its  position 
hi  the  world  through  a  combination  of 
unique  American  ingenuity  and  a  seem- 
ingly endless  quantity  of  "cheap"  energy. 
At  least,  we  thought  it  was  cheap.  But  it 
is  becoming  increasingly  obvious  that  we 
have  not  been  paying  the  full  cost  of 
energy. 

Today,  with  the  available  energy  re- 
serves running  dangerously  low,  we  are 
coming  to  realize  that  if  there  had  been 
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greater  incentives  to  encourage  the 
search  and  research  needed  for  addi- 
tional energy  reserves — we  might  not  be 
in  our  present  predicament.  No,  it  is  going 
to  take  all  of  our  ingenuity  to  get  us 
back  to  a  pasition  of  reasonably  adequate 
domestic  energy  supplies. 

But  the  mistakes  of  the  past  can  be  cor- 
rected. We  can  improve  our  energy  sup- 
IJlies;  we  can  develop  new  energy  sources: 
and  we  can  meet  the  national,  social, 
and  economic  goals  of  this  great  country. 
But  it  is  going  to  take  the  cooperation  of 
industry,  of  government,  and — most  im- 
portantly— of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

We  must  modify  some  of  our  habits, 
consume  energy  more  sparingly,  and  use 
the  energy  we  have  more  efficiently.  Con- 
gress must  take  the  lead  in  making  these 
goals  a  reality. 
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MANISTEE,    MICH..    DEPRIVED    OP 
VITAL  COAST  GUARD  SERVICES 


EULOGY  FOR  TOM  BRAUN 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

OF    KKNTtTCKV 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1973 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thuis- 
day,  June  7.  I  inserted  here  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  resolution  praising  Mayor  Tom 
Braun  of  the  city  of  Villa  Hills,  Ky.  The 
people  in  our  area  were  truly  son-y  to 
see  Tom's  selfless  public  career  cut  short 
by  his  illness.  Ironically,  on  that  same 
day.  Tom  Braun  died — a  victim  of  can- 
cer. Tiiose  who  admired  his  dedication  as 
a  public  servant  admired  even  more  his 
qualities  as  a  man,  as  a  himian  beuig. 

We  shall  miss  Tom. 

Below  appears  the  editorial  eulogx*  for 
Tom  which  appeared  in  the  Kentucky 
Post  ol  June  9. 

Tom  Braun,  Mayor 

Calm  cotirage  In  hopeless  circumstances  is 
a  quality  men  have  admired  in  other  men 
for  centuries.  The  English  call  it  the  stiff 
upper  lip.  The  armed  forces  reser\e  their 
highest  awards  for  it. 

Tom  Braun,  the  mayor  of  Villa  Hills,  who 
died  Thursday  after  a  protracted  battle  with 
cancer,  wont  get  any  medals.  He  fought 
the  disease  that  Icilled  him  with  his  strongest 
weapons,  fortitude,  faith  and  humor. 

Braun,  who  was  tlie  first  chief  executive  of 
this  10-year-old  community  refused  to  let 
his  inflrmlty  get  in  the  way  of  city  busi- 
ne.ss.  He  mls.sed  only  three  council  meetings 
and  maintained  his  interest  to  the  end. 

He  could  make  others,  who  were  seriously 
concerned  over  his  condition,  laugh  and  thus 
relieve  their  pain,  though  he  could  not  relieve 
his  own. 

One  acquaintance  had  Injured  his  leg  and 
cume  limping  up  to  Tom,  who,  by  this  time 
was  confined  to  a  wheel  chair. 

"Dammit,"  the  mayor  said.  "I  started  some- 
thing and  now  everyone  wants  to  get  into 
the  act!" 

No,  Tom  Braun  won't  get  any  medals  for 
his  nerve  and  determination:  but  a  grateful 
community  has  found  a  way  to  express  its 
love  and  gratitude  to  its  mayor  and  friend. 

The  two  knothole  fields  named  for  him 
will  keep  his  memory  alive  as  long  as  kids 
enjoy  baseball  in  Villa  Hills. 

And  among  his  many  friends  Tom  Braun 
will  be  remembered  as  long  as  men  admire 
other  men  who  carry  on  In  the  face  of  per- 
.sonal  adversitv. 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  13,  1973 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
my  judgment  the  Coast  Guard  has  made 
a  serious  misjudgment  in  disestablishing 
its  Manistee,  Mich.,  Station  and  others 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  as  an  economy  meas- 
ure. The  Manistee  station  has  increased 
rather  than  decreased  in  importance 
throughout  the  last  decade.  Many  tliou- 
sands  of  recreational  boaters  and  sport 
fishermen  use  this  port  throughout  a 
steadily  lengthening  boatmg  season. 
Coast  Guard  resomces  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan generally  were  already'  inadequate 
prior  to  these  disestablishments,  and  I 
believe  that  the  agency  will  be  unable  to 
fulfill  its  responsibility  of  assuring  the 
safety  of  the  boating  public  if  the  cuts 
are  sustained. 

Despite  my  repeated  objections,  the 
closing  of  the  Manistee  Station  also  has 
resulted  in  the  deactivation  of  the  fog 
.signal  at  that  port.  In  the  event  of  sud- 
den fog  such  as  arises  rather  commonly 
on  the  lake,  boaters  will  be  without  di- 
rectional guidance.  The  Coast  Guard 
has  hidicated  to  me  that  consideration  is 
being  given  to  reactivation  of  the  fog  sig- 
nal, but  I  uige  the  agency  once  again  to 
reconsider  the  station  closing  and  fog 
signal  deactivation.  The  potential  for  a 
boating  tragedy  in  the.se  waters  is  ex- 
tremely disturbing. 

The  Jime  1973  issue  of  Michigan  Out- 
of-Doors,  the  monthly  joimial  of  the 
Michigan  United  Conservation  Clubs, 
contains  an  article  by  associate  editor 
Bill  Gardiner  which  describes  a  recent 
eiiisode  on  Lake  Micliigan  involving  in- 
adequate Coast  Guard  protection.  A  25- 
foot  cruiser  was  heading  north  from 
South  Haven  to  its  home  port  of  Frank- 
fort when  it  struck  a  portion  of  a  2  by  4 
log,  penetrating  the  hull  and  causing  se- 
vere leaking.  "Rie  persons  on  board,  not 
knowing  that  the  Manistee  Station  had 
been  closed,  tried  to  reach  it  by  radio. 
They  received  no  response  from  Manistee 
or  other  stations  in  the  \icinity.  namely 
the  Ludmgton  and  Frankfort  stations 
which  the  Coast  Guard  claims  will  be 
able  to  meet  the  needs  in  this  region. 
Finally  their  call  was  picked  up  by  the 
Sturgeon  Bay.  Wis.,  Coast  Guard  sta- 
tion, which  in  turn  notified  the  Luding- 
ton  and  Frankfort  stations  of  the  emer- 
gency. Three  hours  later,  at  about  10:30 
p.m.  on  a  daikened  Lake  Michigan,  the 
first  rescue  boat  arrived.  However,  its 
pumps  could  not  be  started.  Fortunately 
the  second  re.scue  boat  arrived  soon 
thereafter,  and  its  pump  was  in  working 
order.  A  rescue  helicopter  which  had 
been  dispat<:hed  to  the  scene  ariived  dur- 
ing the  pumping  operation,  but  had  to 
leave  almost  immediately  because  of  low- 
fuel.  Finally,  after  considei^able  coi\fu- 
sion.  the  vessel  was  towed  to  port,  arriv- 
ing m  Manistee  at  about  midnight. 

Because  of  the  timeUness  of  this  re- 
port. I  include  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  urged  the 
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Appropritaions  Committee  to  provide 
funds  for  tlie  reopening  of  the  Manistee 
Station  and  other  vital  Great  Lakes 
Coast  Guard  facilities.  I  have  also  sug- 
gested an  alternative  source  of  savings 
in  the  Coast  Guard  budget  that  would 
more  than  offset  this  essential  public 
service.  I  renew  my  request  for  a  respon- 
sive action  on  the  part  of  the  Coast 
Guard.  The  article  follows: 

Outdoor  Outlook 
(By  Bill  Gardiner) 

If  you  get  Into  trouble  while  boating  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  to  whom  do  you  turn  for 
assistance? 

In  the  past  its  been  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
but  recent  developments  have  left  a  big  void 
In  the  service  they  can  provide  to  aid  boaters 
In  trouble  on  these  big  waters  In  the  future. 

This  year  six  Michigan  stations  have  been 
closed — Keweenaw.  Beaver  Island,  Harbor 
Beach.  Munlslng,  South  Haven  and  Manistee. 
Money  seems  to  be  the  prime  reason  for  the 
cutbacks. 

What  might  well  be  a  prelude  to  what  will 
happen  In  the  future  because  of  this  void 
In  services,  happened  Just  last  month  when 
a  boat,  on  which  I  had  been  fishing  out  of 
South  Haven,  ran  into  trouble  while  return- 
ing to  its  home  port  of  Frankfort.  And  al- 
though no  lives  or  property  were  lost.  It 
was  only  because  of  luck. 

Mike  Bradley,  captain  of  the  Sea  Joy,  a 
25-foot  Chris  Craft  cruiser  out  of  Frankfort, 
had  piloted  his  boat  to  South  Haven  to  take 
part  in  the  annual  'Fishing  Safari"  put  on 
by  charter  captains  and  the  South  Haven 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  members  of  the 
news  media  and  the  sport  fishing  Industry. 
Following  the  activities  he  set  out  with  com- 
panion Del  Parsons,  who  was  skippering  his 
boat  'The  Tadpolly. "  for  the  run  up  the 
coast. 

Bradley  was  approaching  Manistee,  about 
three  miles  off  shore  In  choppy  water,  when 
the  boat  broke  over  a  wave  and  struck  a 
floating  object— he  now  believes  It  was  a 
piece  of  2  X  4 — In  the  water.  The  force  of 
the  impact  knocked  a  hole  In  the  plywood 
hull  of  his  boat  and  It  began  taking  water. 

Bradley  and  Alex  Kozma  of  Crystal  Lake, 
who  was  making  the  trip  with  Bradley,  im- 
mediately started  the  bilge  pumps  and  then 
put  out  a  call  to  the  Manistee  Coast  Guard. 
Of  course,  neither  was  aware  that  the  station 
had  been  closed. 

They  finally  received  an  answer  from  the 
station  at  Sturgeon  Bay.  Wis.  that  it  would 
notify  the  stations  at  Ludlngton  and  Frank- 
fort. Both  stations  dispatched  craft  to  the 
aid  of  the  crippled  boat  and  a  helicopter  was 
sent  to  the  scene.  The  time  was  about  7:30 
p.m. 

About  45  minutes  later,  as  the  Sea  Joy 
limped  toward  Manistee,  enough  water  had 
come  through  the  hole  to  drown  the  engine. 
Bradley  then  called  The  Tadpolly  over  and 
was  taken  in  tow. 

While  the  bilge  pumps  were  working  at 
full  force  oB  the  battery,  they  could  not 
keep  up  with  the  Inrushing  water  that  was 
getting  deeper  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
as  tl.iie  went  by.  But  at  8:15  p.m.,  while  still 
a  half  mile  south  of  Manistee  and  about  200 
yards  off  shore,  the  engines  In  Parsons'  boat, 
a  30-foot  Chris  Craft,  fouled  and  quit.  This 
left  the  two  boats  adrift.  To  stop  from  crash- 
ing in  on  the  beach  both  boats  anchored. 

They  waited  from  8:15  to  10:30  p.m.  until 
the  first  Coast  Guard  boat  arrived.  However, 
the  Ludlngton  boat  couldn't  start  the  engine 
on  Its  emergency  pump.  The  Frankfort  boat 
arrived  five  minutes  later  and  Its  pumps  did 
work. 

After  pumping  the  Sea  Joy,  It  was  taken 
in  tow  by  the  Ludlngton  boat.  They  were 
about  half  way  to  Manistee  before  Bradley 
finally  got  their  attention  and  informed 
them  that  they  had  left  The  Tadpolly  be- 
hind. The  Frankfort  boat  then  returned  and 
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took  it  in  tow.  Oh  yes,  the  helicopter  arrived 
on  the  scene  during  the  pumpout  process, 
but  had  to  return  Immediately  because  it 
was  running  low  on  fuel. 

It  was  midnight  before  the  Sea  Joy  was 
finally  lifted  out  of  the  water  at  Solberg's 
Boat  Yard  In  Manistee.  All  was  safe,  the 
boats,  skippers,  crew  and  all. 

But  the  question  is,  what  is  a  life  worth? 

The  Coast  Guard  doesn't  think  it's  worth 
$208,000.  That's  the  amount  It  took  to  op- 
erate the  South  Haven  and  Manistee  stations 
last  year — areas  where  thousands  of  boaters 
flock  during  the  spring,  summer  and  fall  to 
fish  for  coho,  Chinook,  brown,  steelhead  and 
lake  trout. 

It  appears  that  if  any  boater  gets  into 
trouble  out  of  these  ports — there  were  275 
search  and  rescue  requests  during  the  last 
three  years  at  both  stations,  129  at  Manistee 
and  146  at  South  Haven — they'll  Just  have  to 
tough  It  out  until  a  boat  from  further  away 
can  come  to  their  rescue.  That  is.  If  they  can 
wait  that  long.  Bradley  and  Parsons  were 
lucky.  I  sure  hope  the  next  ones  in  trouble 
are  Just  as  lucky. 


POST  CARD  REGISTRATION  BILL 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  13,  1973 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sen- 
ate has  passed  S.  352,  the  post  card  regis- 
tration bill.  I  commend  that  body's  in- 
terest in  increasing  voter  opportunity 
and  participation  but,  in  my  judgment, 
the  Senate  hearings  were  insuflBcient  to 
develop  reasonable  information  on  this 
complicated  sub.iect. 

The  House  Elections  Subcommittee 
will  hold  hearings  on  this  issue  on  Jime 
27  and  28. 1  certainly  hope  that  the  House 
will  not  commit  the  same  error  that  the 
Senate  did;  that  is,  to  embrace  an  ap- 
pealing idea  without  careful  scrutiny. 

Specifically,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
committee  heard  mostly  from  people  who 
do  not  supervise  registration  procedures. 
The  Senate  committee's  long  list  of  wit- 
nesses contained  only  three  people  who 
are  active  in  State  and  local  registration 
affairs. 

I  did  not  see  any  predictions  on  the 
percentage  of  people  who  might  be  at- 
tracted to  register  and  vote  imder  the 
post  card  system.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
consideration  of  alternative  systems,  such 
as  mobile  deputy  registrars,  which  might 
be  more  effective  than  a  post  card  sys- 
tem. 

Proponents  on  the  Senate  side  did  not 
seem  terribly  interested  in  the  cost  of 
the  programs,  yet  sources  within  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  which  is  saddled 
against  its  will  with  some  of  the  admin- 
istration of  such  a  program,  have  hinted 
at  costs  of  up  to  $500  million.  There  was 
no  cost  estimate  for  monitoring  the  sys- 
tem against  possible  violations.  There 
was  little  mention  of  fraud  possibilities 
and  procedures  to  defend  against  fraud. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  may 
have  a  good  idea,  but  it  certainly  did  not 
look  into  the  problem  very  closely.  We 
should  compensate  for  that  mistake,  and 
give  this  subject  the  closest  possible  scru- 
tiny. Particularly  we  should  hear  from 
those  local  officials  who  must  adminis- 
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ter  the  program  proposed  for  them.  We 
do  not  need  to  hear  from  Governors;  we 
need  to  hear  from  county  auditors,  from 
secretaries  of  state  who  carry  registra- 
tion responsibilities,  and  most  of  all  from 
the  municipal  clerks  who  actually  do  the 
work.  In  addition,  we  should  insist  that 
the  GAO  furnish  studies  of  voter  and 
registration  fraud  which  it  is  either  con- 
ducting or  contemplating. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  Member  of  this 
Congress  wants  to  be  sure  that  our  sys- 
tems allow  the  greatest  number  of  Amer- 
icans to  participate  by  voting  in  our 
processes  of  government.  We  all  want  to 
remove  registration  and  voting  barriers. 
However,  we  do  not  want  to  adopt  pro- 
grams that  merely  sound  attractive.  The 
Senate  has  given  us  a  good  example  of 
how  not  to  proceed  on  this  subject.  I 
hope  we  will  observe  the  usual  House 
style  instead. 


LEE  HAMILTON'S  JUNE  13,  1973, 
WASHINGTON  REPORT  CONCERN- 
ING THE  NATION'S  HEALTH  CARE 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1973 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  my  June  13,  1973, 
Washington  report  concerning  the  Na- 
tion's health  care : 

Congressman  Lee  Hamilton's  Washington 
Report 

Few  problems  of  social  policy  are  more  dif- 
ficult than  the  appropriate  federal  role  in 
providing  quality  health  care  for  a  nation 
of  2 10  million. 

At  present  the  federal  role  In  health  care 
primarily  involves  helping  the  poor  obtain 
medical  services,  distributing  medical  re- 
sources evenly,  and  checking  the  current  rise 
in  medical  care  prices. 

Medicaid,  the  federal  government's  major 
program  to  improve  access  to  medical  care 
for  the  poor.  Medicare,  the  government's  larg- 
est health  care  effort,  and  private  health 
insurance  cover  a  substantial  part  of  the 
nation's  medical  bills.  However  it  is  still 
true  that  one's  health  and  his  chances  of 
getting  good  medical  care  in  this  country 
depend  more  than  we  would  wish  on  who  he 
Is,  how  much  he  has,  and  where  he  lives. 

In  reference  to  the  uneven  availability  of 
medical  resources  in  the  United  States,  the 
federal  government  has  initiated  several  pro- 
grams to  improve  the  distribution  of  medical 
manpower  by  awarding  federal  contracts  to 
areas  short  in  medical  resources,  making 
available  scholarships  for  students  who  agree 
to  serve  In  manpower-short  areas,  encourag- 
ing medical  schools  to  admit  students  from 
low-Income  backgrounds,  and  providing 
health  professionals  directly  to  shortage 
areas. 

The  federal  government  is  also  working  to 
put  the  Ud  on  the  rising  cost  of  health  care 
through  price  controls.  However,  the  feasibil- 
ity of  controls  is  open  to  serious  question 
because  of  the  gargantuan  machinery  neces- 
sary to  enforce  them,  and  because  the  con- 
trols can  be  easily  bypassed. 

Even  with  these  efforts,  the  health  care  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States  is  showing  signs 
of  stress  with  splraling  costs,  short  resovirces 
and  heavy  demand.  It  appears  to  be  on  the 
brink  of  fundamental  change,  and  it  seems 
that  alter.itions  are  inevitable. 
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One  proposal  before  the  Congress  would 
encourage  the  growth  of  Health  Maintenance 
Organizations  (HMO's),  health  care  groups 
which  agree  to  provide  comprehensive  med- 
ical services  for  a  defined  population  in  ex- 
change for  a  fixed  annual  payment  tor  each 
member.  The  President  supports  this  con- 
cept, and  both  bouses  of  Congress  have  passed 
HMO  bills. 

Theoretically,  at  least,  HMO's  should  have 
a  beneficial  cost-reducing  effect  since  there 
is  an  incentive  for  an  HMO  to  prevent  Ulness 
and  keep  its  members  healthy.  HMO's  would 
increase  competition,  and  they  can  lower 
costs  by  pooling  resources  and  using  man- 
power more  efficiently. 

However,  our  experience  with  HMO's  Is 
limited  and  we  should  not  draw  quick  con- 
clusions. One  of  the  more  serious  problems 
HMO's  present  is  whether  they  contain  In- 
centives to  downgrade  the  quality  of  remedial 
care,  since  they  can  increase  their  income  by 
reducing  the  quality  of  the  treatment  of  Ul- 
ness. With  the  President  supporting  legisla- 
tion to  encourage  HMO's,  and  both  houses 
of  Congress  having  already  approved  such 
legislation,  it  is  likely  that  this  new  ap- 
proach to  the  delivery  of  medical  care  will 
be  tried  at  least  In  an  experimental  way. 

National  health  Insurance  Is  a  second 
major  proposal  before  the  Congress.  The 
President  proposes  a  legally  specified  mini- 
mum package  of  Insurance  benefits  which 
all  employers  would  be  required  to  provide 
their  employees,  and  a  federally  financed 
health  Insurance  program  for  those  not  em- 
ployed and  not  able  to  afford  coverage  on 
their  own.  A  second  major  approach,  the 
Kennedy-Griffith  health  insurance  proposal, 
would  provide  universal  and  relatively  com- 
prehensive coverage  for  all  Americans, 
financed  with  payroll  taxes  and  federal  treas- 
ury funds  and  administered  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

Other  approaches  include  catastrophic  Ill- 
ness Insurance,  and  a  plan  to  extend  Income 
tax  credits  to  individuals  for  the  purchase  of 
private  health  Insurance,  In  conjunction 
with  government  paid  insurance  premiums 
for  the  poor. 

A  consensu-s  among  Americans  as  to  what 
kind  of  health  care  system  is  best  simply 
does  not  exist  at  this  time,  especially  on  the 
major  issues  of  health  Insurance.  There  Is  a 
genuine  concern  that  the  federal  government 
must  provide  real  remedies  to  present  weak- 
nesses in  the  health  care  system  without 
locking  the  system  into  patterns  and  costs 
that  might  turn  out  to  be  no  better  than 
what  we  already  have. 

In  my  view,  the  central  task  of  federal 
health  Insurance  is  to  center  on  two  groups: 
the  poor,  who  cannot  afford  to  meet  even  the 
normal  costs  of  adequate  health  care,  and 
middle  income  families,  who  can  handle  nor- 
mal medical  bills  but  face  severe  financial 
crisis  if  they  incur  abnormaUy  high  medical 
expenses. 

Any  health  care  financing  system  we  adopt 
should  be  within  our  ability  to  pay  for  It, 
must  insure  that  no  citizen  who  needs  medi- 
cal care  is  denied  access  to  It  because  of  high 
costs,  and  should  provide  checks  on  the  es- 
calation of  the  price  of  health  care  and  ex- 
cessive use  of  services. 


HONOR  AMERICA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or  NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  13.  1973 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow, 
the  people  of  our  Nation  shall  celebrate, 
once  again,  Flag  Day.  Soon,  we  shall  en- 
joy  Independence  Day.   Certainly,   we 
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recognize  these  holidays  every  year; 
however,  this  year  will  be  something 
special.  This  year  we  celebrate  with  the 
knowledge  that  for  the  first  time  in  the 
past  decade,  we  can  enjoy  July  4  and 
Flag  Day  during  peacetime,  and  I  urge 
every  citizen  to  honor  America  during  a 
21-day  salute  to  the  flag  by  appreciating 
the  blessings  of  freedom. 

Our  flag  is  the  symbol  of  our  freedom 
as  a  Nation,  and  we  should  be  proud  of 
what  it  stands  for — the  freedoms  that 
inspire  us.  Over  32  years  ago.  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  expressed  them  as 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  were  fight- 
ing not  only  for  freedom,  but  for  sur- 
vival against  unbelievable  tyranny. 
Freedom  of  speech  and  expression.  Free- 
dom of  worship.  Freedom  from  want. 
Freedom  from  fear.  These  four  free- 
doms still  endure,  and  always  will. 

Under  the  American  way  of  life,  every 
person  has  the  right  to  make  his  own 
decision.  Imagine  what  kind  of  life  it 
would  be  if  you  could  not  choose  your 
job;  if  you  could  not  strike,  or  quit;  if 
you  could  not  decide  for  yourself  where 
to  live,  or  even  more  important,  where  to 
worship. 

Of  course,  we  still  face  problems — 
some  of  which  are  very  serious.  Yet, 
progress  is  always  being  made,  even 
though  problems  remain.  But  our  great- 
est legacy  is  hope,  and  the  goal  that 
every  real  patriot  strives  and  works  for  is 
a  goal  we  will  reach  someday — the  goal 
of  "liberty  and  justice  for  all."  I  know 
we  will  reach  it  some  day,  because  man's 
love  for  freedom  is  the  greatest  love  of 
all. 
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was  done  to  improve  the  situation  perma- 
nently, rather  than  spending  more  money 
and  more  time  investigating  over  and 
over  the  same  problems  we  already  know- 
exist. 

It  is  about  time  that  State  agencies 
begin  to  work  together  to  effect  an  im- 
mediate and  noticeable  change  for  the 
better  at  our  mental  institutions.  Over  a 
year  has  gone  by  since  I  first  went  to 
Willowbrook  and  despite  the  public  out- 
cry then  and  since,  little  if  anything  has 
been  done. 

Since  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
vides large  portions  of  the  funds  for  State 
mental  health  programs,  it  is  about  time 
it  took  an  active  role  in  forcing  the  States 
to  meet  basic  standards  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  mentally  ill  and  re- 
tarded. 

To  focus  attention  on  the  latest  of 
these  reports  on  conditions  in  New  York's 
mental  institutions.  I  am  including  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  the 
article  from  today's  New  York  Times  de- 
scribing the  findings  of  the  New  York 
State  controller.  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  conditions  described 
here  are  not  unique  to  either  Willow- 
brook  or  New  York  State's  other  mental 
institutions.  These  same  inhuman  condi- 
tions can  be  found  in  virtually  every 
mental  health  facility  in  the  United 
States. 
The  article  follows: 
Levitt  Says  Willowbrook  Needs  an 

OVERHAITL    of    ITS    PRACTICES 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  CONDITIONS  AT 
SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  MENTALLY 
RETARDED 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  13.  1973 


Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  I 
visited  several  schools  for  the  mentally 
retarded  in  New  York,  including  the  Wil- 
lowbrook State  School,  to  focus  public 
attention  on  the  deplorable  conditions 
existing  in  those  institutions.  In  Octo- 
ber of  last  year,  a  Federal  team,  em- 
paneled at  my  request,  issued  their  re- 
port on  the  terrible  conditions  thus  rein- 
forcing my  own  findings.  The  New  York 
State  Supreme  Court  recently  issued  a 
decision  in  the  case  I  filed  on  behalf  of 
one  of  the  patients  at  Willowbrook.  That 
decision  ordered  the  State  to  provide  ade- 
quate care  and  treatment  for  the  patients 
at  the  school. 

And  just  yesterday,  a  report  was  issued 
by  the  New  York  State  Controller  Arthur 
Levitt  calling  for  Improvement  of  condi- 
tions at  the  Willowbrook  State  School. 

The  facts  are  known.  We  have  seen  the 
dreadful  neglect,  the  cramped  conditions, 
the  lack  of  trained  help  at  these  institu- 
tions. Over  and  over  again  public  panels 
and  public  agencies  spotlight  the  deplor- 
able treatment  of  the  mentally  ill  and 
retarded. 
It  is  about  time  that  something  positive 


(By  Alphonso  A.  Narvaez) 
State  Comptroller  Arthur  Levitt  reported 
yesterday  that  long-term  improvement  in 
living  conditions  for  patients  at  the  Wllliow- 
brook  State  School  for  mental  defectives 
would  require  "both  a  long  and  short-range 
overhaul  of  administrative  practices  and  con- 
tinued monitoring  of  progress  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Hygiene." 

In  a  report  of  an  audit  of  BuUding  20,  a 
dormltorj-  at  the  Staten  Island  facility  that 
the  Controller  described  as  a  "microcosm  of 
all  that  Is  wrong"  at  the  institution,  he  noted 
that  there  was  a  great  need  for  supervision 
of  employes.  He  said  that  during  surprise 
visits  in  July  and  August  last  year  some 
wards  were  found  to  be  unattended  and  one 
employe  w.ts  seen  reading  a  newspaper  while 
another  was  asleep. 

LACK    OF    ORGANIZATION 

Tlie  Controller  noted  that  during  one  visit 
patients  in  an  entire  ward  were  found  nude 
because  of  an  asserted  lack  of  clothing,  al- 
though in  another  ward  there  were  four  bags 
of  pants  that  were  not  being  used.  He  added 
that  while  conditions  Improved  somewhat  at 
the  time  an  audit  team  made  frequent  visits 
to  the  Institution  to  identify  and  correct 
conditions  in  one  of  the  27  dormitories,  a 
visit  a  month  later  showed  that  "signs  of  ad- 
verse hygienic  conditions  had  started  to  reap- 
pear and  there  was  evidence  of  retrogres- 
sion in  the  buildings  rehabilitation.  " 

The  report  said  that  the  buildings  super- 
visor remained  In  his  office  most  of  the  time 
and  that  "his  evident  lack  of  organization 
and  inability  to  properly  supervise  the  em- 
ployes contributed  to  the  Ineffective  per- 
formance." 

The  audit  team  also  found  the  following: 

Written  assignments  were  not  given  to  the 
employes,  and  employe  productivity  was 
questionable. 

Unauthorized  leaves  and  lateness  on  the 
part  of  employes  was  a  continuing  problem, 
placing  additional  burdens  on  other  employes 
and  le.ssenlng  service  to  the  patients. 

The  general  absence  of  discipline  for  these 
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occurrences  further  aggravated  the  condi- 
tions, the  report  said. 

Fire  and  safety  laws  were  not  being  ad- 
hered to  with  the  door  to  the  fire  equipment 
jammed  shut  and  keys  to  locked  doors  not 
readily  available,  three  blind  patients  were 
housed  In  a  second-floor  ward  of  the  build- 
ing and  one  of  them  fell  out  an  open  second- 
story  window  Injuring  himself.  The  window 
had  been  unscreened  for  washing. 

Thirty-four  windows  were  broken,  five  toi- 
let bowls  were  missing,  and  controls  on  sinks 
and  water  fountains  were  broken. 

The  laundry  system  was  "greatly  disorga- 
nized," the  report  said,  and  "while  employe 
Indifference  and  jjoor  supervision  were  major 
reasons  for  many  patients  not  being  dressed 
In  Building  20,  we  Identified  •  •  •  unorga- 
nized laundry  distribution-collection  system 
which   contributed   to  the  problem." 

INSPECTIONS    HELPED 

The  report  noted  that  because  of  Increased 
visits  and  Inspections  of  the  particular  build- 
ing "we  saw  a  vast  Improvement  In  the  con- 
dition of  the  building  and  the  care  of  resi- 
dents." 

An  official  at  Wlllowbrook  said  that  condi- 
tions had  been  "drastically  Improved,  I  hope" 
since  the  audit  team  visited  the  school. 

Harry  Ellazarlan,  deputy  director  for  In- 
stitutional administration,  said  that  the 
number  of  patients  in  building  20  had  been 
reduced  from  251  at  the  time  of  the  audit 
to  212 — still  above  the  188-patlent  capacity 
of  the  building — and  that  the  number  of  pa- 
tients in  the  entire  facility  had  been  sharply 
cut. 

He  added  that  employes  were  being  more 
closely  supervised. 
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RONALD  VANDIVER  IS  HONORED 
FOR  JOURNALISM  ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13.  1973 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
distinct  pleasure  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  an  article  on  Mr. 
Ronald  Vandiver.  which  appeared  in  the 
Lincoln  County,  Ky.,  Post  for  May  8, 
1973. 

I  commend  young  Ronald  for  his  fine 
record  of  accomplishment.  His  ability  is 
in  great  demand  in  this  age  of  technol- 
ogy, when  the  call  for  a  diversity  of  tal- 
ent rings  clearer  day  by  day : 

Ronald  VANorvER  Is  Honored  for 
Journalism  Accomplishments 

The  Sigma  Delta  Chi  "award  of  merit"  was 
given  to  Ronald  Vandiver  for  his  accomplish- 
ments In  Journalism  as  business  manager  of 
the  University  of  Kentucky  Yearbook,  the 
"Kentuckian".  The  award  was  presented 
April  3  at  a  banquet  at  the  Springs  Motel 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Journalism 
and  the  undergraduate  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

Vandiver  attended  Sue  Bennett  College 
where  he  was  editor  of  the  college  newspaper. 
A  graduate  of  Crab  Orchard  High  School,  he 
was  sports  editor  of  the  school  newspaper. 

At  the  University  of  Kentucky  Vandiver 
worked  on  the  school  newspaper,  the  "Ken- 
tucky Kernel",  as  an  advertising  representa- 
tive before  becoming  business  manager  of 
the  "Kentuckian". 

After  graduation,  Vandiver  plans  to  work 
In  an  advertising  division  of  John  Deere  In 
Moline.  Illinois. 

Vandiver  is  the  son  of  Jam^s  and  Madlse 
Vandiver  of  Crab  Orchard. 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1973 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  33 
years  of  distinguished  service  with  the 
San  Francisco  Post  OflSce,  Taylor  White, 
a  fine  man  and  a  devoted  public  servant, 
will  retire. 

Taylor  White  has  served  as  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  Postmaster  Lim  P. 
Lee  and  chief,  Employee  Services,  Office 
of  Personnel  in  San  Francisco. 

Taylor  White  will  be  honored  by  his 
colleagues  in  the  Postal  Service  and  by 
those  he  has  diligently  served  in  various 
capacities  in  community  service  pro- 
grams at  a  party  in  his  honor  on  July  7, 
1973. 

Taylor  White  has  been  a  dedicated 
employee  of  the  Postal  Service  and  a 
compassionate  and  concerned  human  be- 
ing. I  should  like  to  add  my  personal 
commendation  for  his  outstanding  job 
and  my  best"  wishes  for  him  and  for  his 
family  in  the  years  ahead. 

Postmaster  Lim  P.  Lee  will  present 
him  with  a  commendation  which  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  and  share 
with  my  colleagues : 

Commendation  for  Taylor  White 

You  entered  the  Postal  Service  November 
16.  1940. 

Concern  for  your  fellowmen  has  never 
been  shown  to  a  higher  degree  than  when 
you  participated  in  what  was  the  first  Man- 
power Development  Training  Act  (MDTA) 
Program  developed  in  the  San  Francisco  Post 
Office.  You  helped  to  nuture  this  program 
and  assisted  in  Its  growth  until  it  became 
a  strong  viable  program.  Your  cooperation 
with  the  Department  and  other  offices  was 
Instrumental  in  the  introduction  of  addi- 
tional programs:  the  Concentrated  Employ- 
ment Program  (CEP.)  and  the  Job  Oppor- 
tunity Program  (J.O.P.).  All  these  programs 
were  structured  to  give  employment  to  those 
In  need.  Your  dedication,  personal  sacrifice 
and  many  volunteer  hours  devoted  to  your 
fellowmen  greatly  encouraged  them  to  qual- 
ify for  reliable,  gainful  employment. 

You  were  selected  by  Regional  Director, 
Mr.  Ken  Dyal,  to  serve  as  Eqxial  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Counselor  because  of  your 
concern  for  the  equality  of  all  people.  You 
acted  as  a  focal  point  to  assist  in  identify- 
ing and  solving  many  problems  related  to 
equal  employment  in  the  San  Francisco  Post 
Office  for  all  minority  groups.  You  resolved 
many  complaints  of  discrimination  and  oth- 
er problems  within  the  area  of  your  assign- 
ment. You  continue  to  devote  much  of  your 
time  to  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
program  by  acting  as  the  liaison  for  commit- 
tees and  other  interested  groups. 

You  have  worked  long  and  hard  to  help 
develop  meaningful  programs  within  the  San 
Francisco  Post  Office;  programs  that  have 
proven  successful  and  are  now  operational 
nationally.  Another  such  program  is  the  Pro- 
gram for  Alcoholic  Recovery  which  started 
as  a  pilot  program  in  the  San  Francisco  office. 
You  were  appointed  by  Postmaster  Lim  P. 
Lee,  to  co-ordinate  the  pilot  project.  The 
program  was  a  success  and  you  were  called 
on  by  the  Post  Office  Department  to  assist 
in  establishing  P.A.R.  in  many  Post  Offices 
throughout  the  county  such  as  Boston,  Mass., 
Chicago  111.,  Cleveland  Ohio,  to  name  a  few. 

Because  of  success  of  the  program  in  San 
Francisco,  the  Post  Office  Department  decided 
other  programs  were  advantageous  to  them; 
the  unemployed  school  dropout  and  others 


that  qualified  under  an  educational  work 
program  were  a  valid  approach  to  the  grow- 
ing problems  of  youth.  Department  Team 
Members  Interviewed  you  and  gathered  facts 
you  had  collected  to  assist  them  in  develop- 
ing the  program. 

On  Jan  6,  1970,  you  were  called  back  to 
Washington  DC.  to  the  press  conference 
where  Postmaster  General  Blount  announced 
the  establishment  of  the  Postal  Academy  in 
six  cities;  San  Francisco  being  one  of  them. 

You  were  appointed  coordinator  by  the 
Postmaster,  Lim  P.  Lee,  of  this  program  along 
with  the  other  programs  to  which  you  were 
dedicated. 

You  have  received  many  awards  and  com- 
mendations In  your  years  as  a  servant  of 
the  people. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  H.R. 
8619— THE  AGRICULTURE-ENVI- 
RONMENTAL AND  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  APPROPRIATION 

BILL,  1974 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1973 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday 
we  are  scheduled  to  consider  H.R.  8619, 
the  "agriculture-environmental  and 
consumer  protection  appropriation  bill, 
1974."  Title  III  of  this  bill  provides 
funds  for  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  and  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  say  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  done  an 
outstanding  job  in  carefully  reviewing 
and,  in  proper  places,  pruning  the  budget 
of  these  agencies.  For  example,  I  fully 
concur  with  the  committee's  view,  ex- 
pressed in  its  report — an  advance  copy 
of  which  was  generously  provided  to  me 
by  my  distinguished  and  able  colleague 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten) — that 
EPA's  priorities  appear  muddled  when  it 
scrimps  on  the  solid  waste,  water  quality, 
and  Great  Lakes  programs,  but  wants  to 
spend  over  $6  million  in  fiscal  year  1974 
for  a  bloated  staff  of  133  people  in  public 
affairs.  This  is  nearly  three  times  the 
sum  appropriated  for  this  function  last 
year.  The  committee  states  that  "too 
much  emphasis  may  be  placed  on  pro- 
moting the  image  of  the  agency  and  not 
enough  attention  paid  to  the  function 
of  informing  the  public,"  and  recom- 
mends a  $2  million  cut  from  EPA's  public 
affairs  budget  request,  in  order  "to  pro- 
vide for  a  smaller,  more  effective  staff." 
This  cut  will  still  enable  EPA  to  issue 
such  worthwhile  documents  as  EPA's 
"Citizens*  Bulletin"  and  "Citizen  Suits 
Under  the  Clean  Air  Act,"  and  to  inform 
the  public. 

But  there  are  several  matters  which 
give  me  great  concern. 

First,  the  committee  has,  quite  prop- 
erly, recommended  an  appropriation  of 
$5  million  for  the  preparation  by  EPA 
of  environmental  impact  statements. 
The  committee's  report  states  that  this 
includes  a  sum  of  $250,000  to  hire  14 
more  persons  to  help  other  agencies, 
such  as  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  and  TVA,  in  the 
planning  stages  of  various  environmen- 
tally sound  projects.  But  I  find,  first, 
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that,  in  one  respect,  the  bill  does  not  go 
as  far  as  the  committee  wants  and,  there- 
fore, does  not  achieve  the  committee's 
very  worthwhile  purpose,  and  second, 
that,  in  another,  it  goes  well  beyond  ex- 
isting statutes  by  adding  a  new  duty  not 
now  authorized  or  required  by  law. 

Let  me  discuss  my  first  objection.  The 
committee  states  that,  with  this  increase 
and  new  "procedure,"  the  committee 
"would  expect"  EPA  "to  reduce  the  for- 
mal review  process — of  impact  state- 
ments prepared,  not  by  EPA,  but  by  other 
agencies — from  months  down  to  days." 
I  respectfully  disagree. 

The  plain  language  of  the  bill  specifies 
that  all  of  the  $5  million  shall  be  avail- 
able "for  the  preparation"  only  of  en- 
vironmental impact  statements  by  EPA. 
None  of  this  sum  is  available  for  EPA's 
"review"  of  the  statements  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies.  I  think  it  should  be.  In- 
deed, I  think  more  should  be  available 
for  this  purpose,  because  I  share  the 
committee's  view  that  EPA,  in  carrying 
out  its  statutory  responsibility  under 
NEPA  and  section  309(a)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  of  reviewing  such  statements, 
may  be  taking  too  long  and  may  unwit- 
tingly be  undermining  NEPA.  My  sub- 
committee is  currently  conducting  an  in- 
vestigation into  this  very  problem.  My 
suggested  amendments  which  is  set  forth 
below  should  remedy  this  and  achieve 
the  committee's  purpose,  although  it  does 
not  provide  any  more  money  than  that 
provided  by  the  committee. 

Turning  now  to  my  second  objection, 
the  bill  adds  a  new  duty  to  EPA's  long 
list  of  responsibilities — a  duty  which  is 
not  now  authorized  by  any  act  of  Con- 
gress. Under  the  reported  bill,  EPA,  in 
addition  to  preparing  an  impact  state- 
ment, must  also  prepare  another  "state- 
ment" setting  forth  the  economic  and 
technical  "considerations"  associated 
with  the  proposed  action  as  specified  in 
section  102(2)  (B)  of  NEPA. 

But  let  us  look  at  section  102<2)  (B)  of 
NEPA.  It  does  not  require  such  a  sepa- 
rate statement,  nor  does  it  require  that 
such  "considerations*  be  "specified "  in 
any  such  statement  or  in  the  impact 
statement  itself.  It  merely  directs  that 
all  Federal  agencies  shall — 

(B)  identify  and  develop  methods  and  pro- 
cedures in  consultation  with  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  established  by  title  II 
of  this  Act,  which  will  insure  that  presently 
unquantifled  environmental  amenities  and 
values  may  be  given  appropriate  considera- 
tion In  decisionmaking  along  with  economic 
and  technical  considerations; 

Thus,  Congress,  by  this  section,  now 
requires  that  all  agencies  give,  as  they 
should,  the  same  treatment  to  "unquan- 
tifled environmental  amenities  and 
values — in  decisionmaking"  as  they  do 
to  "economic  and  technical  considera- 
tions." The  committee's  amendment 
would  not  only  require  a  new  statement, 
but  would  also  change  NEPA  and  give  a 
higher  priority  to  "economic  and  tech- 
nical" considerations  than  to  "environ- 
mental" amenities  and  values.  Tliis  is 
not  for  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  decide.  It  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
our  committee. 

We  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
meet  the  above  two  objections. 

My  amendment  is  as  follows; 
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Strike  on  page  31  beginning  on  line  4 
through  12,  Inclusive,  of  the  Committee  re- 
ported bill,  and  substitute  therein  the  fol- 
lowing: 

For  an  amount  to  provide  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  Environmental  Impact  Statements,  as 
required  by  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  on 
all  proposed  actions  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  and  for  the  review  of 
such  statements  of  other  agencies,  as  re- 
quired by  such  Act  and  by  section  309(a) 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended,  $5,000,000. 

Second,  I  am  concerned  about  tw  o  new 
legislative  provisions  in  the  bill. 

One  would  appropriate  $5  million  to 
EPA  and  direct  that  this  sum  be  used  by 
EPA  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the 
NAS  to  study  and  evaluate  EPA,  its  pro- 
grams,  accomplishments,   and  failures. 
The  committee's  report  concludes  that 
the  NAS  should  conduct  this  study,  be- 
cause the  NAS  "has  a  reputation  for 
technical  competence  and  complete  ob- 
jectivity." The  report  then  proceeds  to 
list  the  items  that  the  NAS  must  study, 
such  as  the  "degree  to  which  environ- 
mental regulations"  mandated  by  Con- 
gress "have  contributed  or  will  contrib- 
ute to"  the  energy  crisis,  and  the  "bene- 
fits and  hazards  to  humans"  of  pesticides. 
EPA  then  must  provide  "periodic  re- 
ports" on  the  progress  of  the  NAS  study. 
This  is  legislative  oversight  which  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress,  not  the 
NAS.  It  will  lead  to  obvious  conflicts  and 
jealousies  between  these  two  agencies 
which  must  deal  with  each  other  almost 
daily  on  other  matters.  Can  you  imagine 
EPA,  which  must  oversee  the  contract, 
being  objective  in  pro\iding  reports  pre- 
pared by  NAS  that  are  critical  of  EPA? 
Can  you  imagine  that  the  NAS  will  be 
objective  when  its  criticism  of  EPA  may 
hurt  its  chances  for  getting  a  much  de- 
sired EPA  grant  or  contract?  I  cannot. 
Incidentally,  NAS  now  holds  nine  EPA 
contracts  totalling  several  millions.  Such 
a  study  is  bound  to  be  a  whitewash.  It  is 
a  waste  of  money.  I  urge  its  rejection. 

We  intend  to  offer  the  following 
amendment : 

Strike  on  page  32,  beginning  on  line  20 
through  line  2,  inclusive,  on  page  33. 

I  also  object  to  the  proviso  on  page  33 
of  the  bill.  The  bill  authorizes  transfers 
of  not  more  than  7  percent  of  one  ap- 
propriation to  another,  but  the  proviso 
would  specify  that  this  normal  transfer 
authority  "shall  not  be  available"  to  EPA 
"to  comply  with  or  enforce  any"  con- 
gressionally  established  "deadline  or  due 
date.'* 

In  explaining  this  discriminatory  pro- 
vision, the  committee  contends  that 
"many""  of  these  statutory  deadlines  are 
"arbitrai-y"  and  are  "forcing"  EPA  to 
"make  unsound  decisions  or  to  take  ill- 
conceived  actions." 

I  do  not  share  the  committee's  view 
that  the  congressional  deadlines  are 
"arbitrary."  Nor  do  I  agree  that  they 
have  caused  EPA  to  make  "unsound**  de- 
cisions. The  deadlines  merely  required 
action.  The  deadlines  do  not  preclude 
EPA  from  exercising  its  discretion  and 
authority  responsibly. 

Congress  voted  for  these  deadlines  be- 
cause of  years  of  frustration  over  the  lax 
administration  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  and 
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the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
We  had  passed  these  laws  in  the  fifties 
and  sixties  with  open-ended  mandates  to 
abate  and  control  pollution.  By  the 
seventies,  it  was  obvious  that  little  had 
been  achieved  and  the  public  was 
aroused.  We  have  now  substantially  re- 
vised these  laws  and  set  deadlines.  For 
the  fii-st  time,  we  are  getting  action.  If 
(ve  are  not  satisfied  with  that  action, 
then  we  should  change  the  law.  But  do 
not  preclude  EPA  from  using  available 
funds  to  carry  out  the  mandates  of 
Congress. 

Moreover  this  proviso  is  discrimina- 
toi-y.  For  example,  it  would  allow  EPA  to 
transfer  up  to  7  percent  of  its  appropria- 
tions for  the  solid  wastes  program  to  its 
public  affairs  office  for  any  publicity  gim- 
mick, not  authorized  by  Congress,  to  pro- 
mote the  agency's  image.  But  it  does  not 
allow  the  same  latitude  to  EPA  to  carry 
out  the  mandates  established  by  Con- 
gress. 

Again,  if  you  disagree  with  the  dead- 
lines, change  them.  But  do  not  give  the 
executive  branch  a  chance  to  seize  upon 
and  use  our  failure  to  provide  fimds  as  an 
excuse  to  the  Congress,  the  courts,  and 
the  public  for  failing  to  comply  with 
these  deadlines.  We  urge  that  this  pro- 
viso be  deleted. 

My  amendment  is: 

On  page  33.  line  14,  change  the  colon  to 
a  period,  and  strike  all  thereafter  through 
the  period  on  line  17. 

My  colleagues.  Representatives,  and  I 
urge  your  support  for  these  amendments. 


RANGEL  INTRODUCEaHSlE  CHEMI- 
CAL WARFARE  PREWNTION  ACT 
OF  1973  "  AND  "THE  HERBICIDE  EX- 
PORT CONTROL  ACT  OF  1973" 
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HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  opti- 
mism and  a  great  deal  of  hope,  I  have 
recently  submitted  two  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion designed  to  limit  the  exportation  and 
ultimate  use  of  chemicals  in  warfare. 

The  Chemical  Warfare  Prevention  Act 
of  1973  that  I  have  introduced  with  18 
cosponsors  will  ban  the  exportation  of  all 
herbicides  to  Portugal  and  the  Repubhc 
of  South  Africa.  These  two  nations  are 
presently  using  herbicides  purchased 
from  the  United  States  in  the  perpetra- 
tion of  chemical  warfare  against  citizens 
in  Angola  and  Mozambique. 

The  Herbicide  Export  Control  Act  of 
1973,  with  19  cosponsoi-s,  will  halt  all  ex- 
portation of  2.4.5-T  herbicide,  a  sub- 
stance with  little  agricultural  value  and 
devastating  potential  for  destruction. 

Warfare  is.  obviously,  a  brutal  and 
hideous  experience.  But  when  weapons, 
such  as  herbicides,  are  employed  that  de- 
stroy not  only  the  enemy  but  also  the 
land,  the  air  and  children  as  yet  unborn, 
then  it  is  time  to  put  an  end,  now  and 
forever,  to  the  use  of  these  weapons. 

It  is  in  this  light  that  I  place  faith  in 
my  colleagues  to  see  to  it  that  these  dan- 
gerous and  deadly  chemicals  are  con- 
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tarolled.  It  is  to  this  goal  that  my  propo- 
sals are  aimed. 


FRANCIS  SCOTT  KEY  AND  A 
TRUMAN  ANECDOTE 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or   KAKTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13.  1973 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Judge  Edward  8.  Delaplaine,  one  of  wes- 
tern Maryland's  most  distmguished  citi- 
zens and  historians,  wrote  an  article  In 
the  Frederick  News  concerning  President 
Truman  and  Francis  Scott  Key.  It  Is 
an  interesting  historical  anecdote  that 
I  would  hke  to  share  with  my  colleagues. 
The  article  follows: 

Early    TEtJMA^f    Quote   of   Herodotus   D16- 

PKOVEO  BT  Francis  Scott  Ket 

(By  Judge  Edward  S.  Delaplaine) 

It  was  at  the  meeting  of  the  Maryland 
Historical  Society  In  Baltimore  on  March 
27,  1945  that  I  met  Harry  S.  Trximan,  then 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  George  L.  RadcllfTe,  President  of 
the  Society,  who  had  been  a  colleague  of 
Truman  In  the  Senate  for  ten  years,  had 
Invited  him  to  speak  at  the  Maryland  Day 
meeting  of  the  Society. 

Vice  President  Truman  took  as  the  subject 
of  his  address  "Maryland  and  Tolerance." 
At  the  outset  he  said,  "The  Free  State  of 
Maryland  has  a  glorious  history,  which  must 
be  carefxilly  preserved  to  Inspire  other  Ameri- 
cans to  revere  the  past  and  to  face  boldly 
the  future.  Of  all  the  Thirteen  Original 
States,  Maryland  stood  out  as  a  real  cham- 
pion of  tolerance  and  freedom." 

Mr.  Truman  was  speaking  only  sixteen  days 
before  he  would  be  called  upon  to  assume 
the  office  of  President.  Mr.  Truman  read  his 
speech  In  a  low  voice.  When  about  halfway 
through  It,  he  took  occasion  to  quote  Herod- 
otus as  saying  In  effect  that,  "the  man  and 
the  event  hardly  ever  arrive  at  the  same  place 
at  the  same  time,  but  a  good  historian  al- 
ways takes  care  of  that  discrepancy." 

I  was  Intrigued  by  his  quotation  because 
of  the  fact  that  it  certainly  did  not  apply  to 
Francis  Scott  Key  and  the  amazing  con- 
catenation of  events  that  resulted  in  the 
writing  of  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner."  I 
was  especially  Interested  In  it  because  Just 
at  that  time  I  was  preparing  an  address  on 
that  subject,  "Francis  Scott  Key  and  the 
National  Anthem." 

It  seemed  strange  to  me  that  the  question 
which  fascinated  me  more  than  any  other 
part  of  the  Vice  President's  speech  did  not 
appear  in  the  formal  text  of  the  speech. 
Moreover,  it  seemed  doubly  strange  that  I 
was  unable  to  find  the  quotation  In  any  book 
of  proverbs  In  my  library. 

Accordingly,  less  than  48  hours  after  I 
heard  the  Vice  President's  address  I  sent 
him  a  letter  asking  if  he  would  give  me  the 
exact  words  attributed  to  the  Greek  historian 
as  I  wanted  to  be  sure  of  quoting  the  his- 
torian and  the  Vice  President  correctly. 

The  Vice  President  replied  promptly.  On 
April  2,  1945  he  wrote  me  as  follows: 

"In  regard  to  the  quotation  attributed  to 
Herodotus,  be  is  said  to  have  made  the  state- 
ment that  the  man  and  the  event  hardly 
.ever  arrive  at  the  same  place  at  the  same 
time,  but  that  a  good  historian  always  took 
care  of  that  discrepancy.  As  you  know,  Herod- 
otus was  not  particularly  noted  for  his  accu- 
racy or  his  facts,  but  a  lot  of  his  stories  are 
most  interesting  reading." 
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The  address  I  was  writing  on  "Francis 
Scott  Key  and  the  National  Anthem"  was 
scheduled  to  be  delivered  at  a  banquet 
of  the  Columbia  Historical  Society  in  the 
ballroom  of  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  Thursday 
evening,  April  12,  1945.  I  arrived  in  Washing- 
ton at  about  noon  on  that  day.  A  few  min- 
utes later  I  was  gre<:ted  by  a  friend  from 
Frederick,  Mrs.  Mary  Snyder  Beatty,  who 
told  me  that  she  had  just  heard  a  report  that 
President  Roosevelt  was  dead.  Several  min- 
utes later  a  man  with  newspaper  extras  an- 
nounced the  death  of  the  President  at  Warm 
Springs,  Georgia. 

Death  had  come  to  one  of  the  world's 
most  famous  men.  The  Nation's  Capital  was 
gripped  in  mourning.  WhUe  a  number  of 
meetings  in  the  city  were  called  off,  the 
tickets  for  the  banquet  of  the  Columbia 
Historical  Society  had  all  been  sold,  and  In- 
asmuch as  the  program  was  of  a  patriotic 
nature,  it  was  decided  to  proceed  with  the 
event. 

It  was  just  about  the  time  of  the  banquet 
when  Harry  S  Truman  came  to  the  White 
House  to  take  the  oath  of  office  as  Presi- 
dent, and  within  an  hour  or  two  I  was  Intro- 
duced for  my  address.  In  closing  my  address 
I  used  the  following  words : 

"WhUe  there  may  be  objections  to  the 
American  anthem  from  time  to  time  for 
on©  reason  or.  another,  the  fact  remains  that 
it  has  symbolized  the  aspirations  of  the  peo- 
ple for  freedom,  and  the  lawyer  from  George- 
town (Francis  Scott  Key)  played  an  im- 
portant part  In  welding  the  patriotic  spirit. 
Several  weeks  ago,  in  an  address  before  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society  in  Baltimore, 
Vice  President  Harry  S  Truman,  who  has 
just  taken  the  oath  of  office  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  attributed  to  Herodotus 
the  statement  that  "the  man  and  the  event 
hardly  ever  arrive  at  the  same  place  at  the 
same  time,  but  a  good  historian  always  takes 
care  of  the  discrepancy."  But  the  statement 
attributed  to  Herodotiis  does  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  Francis  Scott  Key  and  the  Na- 
tional Anthem." 

After  Mr.  Truman  had  completed  his  serv- 
ice as  President,  I  sent  a  copy  of  my  address, 
and  I  mentioned  that  I  was  probably  the  first 
person  to  quote  him  in  an  address  at  any 
public  meeting  in  the  United  States  after  he 
was  sworn  In  as  President. 
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gram  should  go  forward  with  all  pos- 
sible speed.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  H.R.  8434. 


YOUTH  CONSERVATION  CORPS 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CALIFOftNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  13.  1973 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  joined  several  of  my  colleagues  In  co- 
sponsoring  H.R.  8434.  a  bUl  to  expand 
and  make  permanent  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps.  I  have  supported  the 
YCC  program  since  its  beginning.  It  pro- 
vides young  people  between  the  ages  of 
15  and  18  with  an  opportunity  for  mean- 
ingful summer  employment.  They  work 
up  to  3  months  in  caring  for  and  Im- 
proving our  public  lands.  For  some  of 
these  young  people  it  is  their  first  ex- 
posure to  life  outside  an  urban  environ- 
ment. For  others,  it  is  the  beginning  of  a 
career  devoted  to  protecting  our  natural 
resources. 

The  pilot  YCC  program  has  demon- 
strated Its  success.  With  little  publicity, 
there  were  120,000  Inquiries  for  3,300 
openings  last  summer.  It  is  apparent  that 
this  program  appeals  strongly  to  our 
young  people.  Plans  to  expand  the  pro- 


"WE  SHOULD  NOT  BE  AFRAID  OF 
CHANGE' 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF   NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13.  1973 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  <jOV.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 
spoke  at  the  National  Governor's  Confer- 
ence held  at  Lake  Tahce,  Nev.,  on  June 
4. 

Governor  Rockefeller  spoke  forth- 
rightly,  as  is  his  custom,  about  change 
and  the  American  reaction  to  it.  His 
point,  "we  should  not  be  afraid  of 
change,"  is  one  that  needs  emphasis  in 
a  time  where  some  people  are  beginning 
to  despair  because  of  a  seeming  lack  of 
national  capacity  to  deal  with  the 
changes  that  have  already  taken  place. 
With  his  characteristic  vigor  and  de- 
termination. Governor  Rockefeller  has 
launched,  with  Presidential  encourage- 
ment, a  study  to  be  conducted  by  a  "Na- 
tional Commission  on  the  Future  of 
America." 

Tlie  work  of  this  Commission,  along 
with  the  efforts  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Water  Quality,  also  headed  by 
Governor  Rockefeller,  will  surely  make 
invaluable  contributions  to  our  national 
life.  For  that  reason,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  the  House  excerpts  from  the  re- 
marks made  by  Governor  Rockefeller  at 
the  National  Grovemors  Conference. 
E.xcEBPTs  OF  Remarks  bt  Gov.  Nelson  A. 

Rockefeller 
We  live  In  a  world  of  fantastic,  accelerating 
change.   The   question   is   whether   we  will 
shape  the  forces  of  change — or  be  overwhelm- 
ed by  them? 

Frankly,  we  are  not  responding  sufficiently 
to  the  changes  altering  our  society.  The  In- 
stitutions that  we  count  on  to  fulfill  human 
needs  and  human  aspirations — whether  gov- 
ernmental or  private,  whether  domestic  or 
international — have  lagged  behind  the  real- 
ities. 

We  have  got  to  have  the  courage  to  accept 
that  we  are  entering  a  new  era  In  a  world 
that  Is  radically  changing.  We  should  not 
be  afraid  of  change  that  Is  shaped  to  meet 
emerging  needs. 

This  has  been  the  tradition  of  our  country. 
For  Instance,  a  major  American  turning  point 
occurred  in  1913,  when  the  16th  Amendment 
was  adopted — the  Federal  Income  tax.  Some 
years  later,  the  Depression  came  along,  pre- 
senting the  country  with  desperate  human 
needs.  We  had  a  great  President,  an  activist 
President,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  had 
bold  and  imaginative  Ideas  for  attacking  the 
tragic  problems  of  that  period.  The  social 
Initiatives  of  the  New  Deal,  the  human  finan- 
cial requirements  of  World  War  II,  the  boom- 
ing post-war  economy,  and  the  fantastic  ca- 
pacity of  the  Federal  Income  tax  to  generate 
revenues,  all  led  to  an  enormous  concen- 
tration of  power  and  resources  In  Washing- 
ton. 

At  the  same  time,  a  related  social  phe- 
nomenon was  going  on.  It  started  over  100 
years  before,  when  the  Industrial  revolution 
launched  a  migration  of  Americans  from  the 
farm  to  the  city.  A  second  wave  occurred  in 
our  time  with  the  Industrialization  of  agri- 
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culture  In  the  south  and  In  tropical  Carib- 
bean Islands,  such  as  Puerto  Rico.  The  re- 
sult has  been  another  Influx  into  urban 
areas,  this  time  of  rural  people  with  little 
education  or  training  and  few  cultural  ad- 
vantages. At  the  same  time,  there  has  been 
an  accelerating  exodus  of  middle-class  fam- 
ilies from  the  city  to  the  suburbs. 

These  forces  have  produced  great  shifts  in 
the  socio-economic  structure  of  the  United 
States.  They  have  meant  growing  power  and 
resources  in  Washington  and  they  have 
meant  growing  problems  in  urban  areas  and, 
consequently,  problems  for  our  state  and 
local  governments. 

The  Federal  government  has  tried  to  help 
ease  these  problems  through  a  vast  prolif- 
eration of  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs. 
Today,  there  are  over  1.000  of  these  categori- 
cal grant  programs,  But  tke.se  grants  re- 
quire state  and  local  governments  enrich  and 
improve  their  existing  programs  and  put  up 
additional  funds  to  match  the  Federal  grants 
regardless  of  the  existing  levels  of  these  pro- 
grams, or  other  more  pressing  local  needs.  In 
addition  there  are  Legislative  and  Admin- 
istrative regulations  which  further  restrict 
state  and  local  Initiatives  and  flexibility.  All 
of  this  has  led  to  over-spending  and  Increas- 
ing rigidity  at  all  levels  of  government,  and 
unfortunately  less  responsiveness  to  individ- 
ual human  needs.  Tlie  net  result  has  been 
that  first  local  governments  ran  out  of 
money,  then  state  governments  did.  and  now 
tiie  Federal  government  is  facing  stagger- 
ing deficits. 

Along  with  these  serious  financial  prob- 
lems, we  also  face  deep  moral  and  social 
problems  generated  by  rapid  change.  Wel- 
fare, for  example,  began  as  a  compassionate 
effort  to  give  relief  to  people  out  of  work 
in  the  depths  of  the  national  depression. 
Today,  welfare  administration  Is  so  lax  in 
certain  areas  that  an  unconscionable  num- 
ber of  people  are  taking  a  free  ride  on  the 
government  and  on  the  taxpayer.  This  situ- 
ation is  further  contributing  to  the  growing 
cynicism  and  disillusionment  that  people 
feel  toward  government.  In  New  York  State 
we  have  been  trying  to  meet  this  problem 
with  the  appointment  of  an  Inspector  Gen- 
eral of  Welfare  who  has  created  a  whole  new 
climate  In  welfare  administration — a  climate 
favorable  to  the  taxpayer  and  unhealthy  for 
frauds. 

Unfortunately  at  the  same  time  a  basic 
and  Indispensable  institution  in  American 
life  has  fallen  victim  to  change — namely  our 
system  of  criminal  justice.  One  of  tliese 
changes  is  the  widespread  emergence  of  hard 
drug  addiction — and  the  crime  epidemic  it 
I'.as  spawned.  Tlie  coiuts  are  over-crowded 
with  auto  accident  cases,  housing  violations 
and  other  cases  growing  out  of  the  complexi- 
ties of  our  modern  society.  As  a  result  our 
criminal  justice  system  is  not  coping  ef- 
fectively with  their  responsibilities  to  the 
people.  The  court  calendars  have  become  ter- 
ribly overloaded.  Clearing  these  calendars 
.seems  to  take  priority  over  meting  out  jus- 
tice. Prosecutors  bargain  with  defendants 
to  plead  guilty  to  a  lesser  charge  in  order  to 
avoid  hearings.  But  that's  not  genuine  jus- 
tice nor  docs  it  protect  the  Innocent  public 
from  the  criminals  who  prey  on  their  lives 
and  property.  What  we  have  is  a  revolving 
door  justice  system.  The  pu.shers.  robbers 
and  muggers  are  back  on  the  street  almost 
before  the  police  officer  is  back  on  his  beat. 
Of  over  26,000  arrests  for  narcotics  offenses 
in  a  recent  year  in  New  York  City,  only  418 
resulted  in  actual  prison  terms. 

In  New  York,  we  have  committed  over  $1 
billion  to  the  treatment  of  addicts,  but  it 
didn't  deter  the  pushers.  So  this  year,  I  came 
out  with  a  tough  program  to  deter  the  push- 
ing of  hard  drugs. 

This  is  the  kind  of  basic  change  I  fought 
for  this  year  and  which  the  Legislature  ap- 
proved— despite  enormous  pressures  on  the 
lawmakers  to  dodge  the  problem. 
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The  rush  of  technology  Is  another  force  in 
this  flood  of  change.  It  has  had  enormous 
impact  on  our  physical  environment. 

In  1965  in  New  York  State,  we  had  a  $1.5 
billion  Pure  Waters  Bond  Issue.  Last  fall,  an- 
other $1.15  billion  Environmental  Bond  Is- 
sue was  passed.  But  now  due  to  a  shortage  of 
Federal  funds  the  cleaning  up  of  our  waters 
is  still  moving  slowly. 

Another  major  problem  that  Is  rapidly 
emerging  in  this  nation  Is  a  critical  energy 
shortage.  As  an  Illustration,  the  United 
States  is  today  Importing  27  per  cent  of  Its 
oil  needs.  Japan  90  per  cent,  and  Europe  56 
per  cent.  The  major  source  of  oil  Imports  Is 
the  Arab  world. 

This  increasing  dependence  on  Imports  and 
the  vulnerability  of  the  supply  mean  less 
control  over  our  own  destiny.  It  means  con- 
tinued foreign  exchange  problems.  In  fact. 
we  face  an  estimated  balance  of  payments 
deficit  of  $23  billion  by  1985.  And,  it  means 
grovving   international   security  problems. 

Natxirally  the  desirable  solution  to  this 
growing  energy  crisis  lies  in  developing  new- 
sources  of  fossil  fuels  at  home  and  a  greatly 
accelerated  construction  program  of  atomic 
power  plants.  Of  course  this  involves  an 
enormously  complex  and  challenging  recon- 
ciliation of  our  environmental  goals  with  our 
energy  needs.  However.  I  feel  both  can  be 
accomplished  with  Imagination  and  patience. 

All  these  problems  resulting  from  the  rapid 
rate  of  growth  and  change  can  be  met  by 
reallfstically  facing  all  the  facts  and  their  im- 
plications, and  then  by  reconciling  the  dif- 
ferences. In  this  way  we  can  develop  an  intel- 
ligent course  that  reflects  the  best  interests 
of  all, 

Wliat  we  need  is  r.  clearer  sense  of  na- 
tional purpose  based  on  the  emerging  reali- 
ties of  tlie  world  in  which  we  live.  For  the 
past  two  years,  in  my  annual  messages  to  the 
State  Legislature,  I  have  discussed  these 
problems  and  the  need  for  radical  changes 
in  tlie  structure,  and  tlie  division  of  respon- 
sibilities witliln  our  Federal  system.  State 
funds  were  appropriated,  and  I  set  up  a  study 
group  to  determine  where  we  as  a  state 
should  be  moving  in  this  fast  changing  mod- 
ern worlc". 

Last  ..ear.  President  Nixon  took  an  Inter- 
est in  this  approach.  Early  this  year,  he 
asked  if  the  state  commission  could  be  ex- 
panded into  a  national  commission  on  the 
future  of  America  In  its  third  cnetury.  I 
agreed. 

I  am  now  in  the  process  of  enlarging  the 
scope  of  the  commission.  The  commission 
will  grapple  with  the  future  problems  not 
only  of  America  in  the  third  century,  but  ex- 
plore where  the  world  is  going — how  we  can 
work  with  people  of  :he  rest  of  the  world  in 
our  best  cotnmon  interest. 

Tlie  commission  will: 

1.  Review  tlie  fundamental  philosophical 
and  moral  considerations  as  to  the  nature  of 
man  and  his  institutions  the  impact  of  his 
natural  and  man-made  environment  and  the 
development  of  goals  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  of  mankind. 

2.  It  will  project  present  trends  in  the 
United  States  and  other  major  nations  and 
areas  of  the  world  to  the  years  l!t76  and  1989. 
The.se  projections  would  include  political, 
economic,  social  and  military  developments 
and  the  problems  they  would  create  If  noth- 
ing were  done  to  shape  these  emerging  forces. 

3.  The  commission  will  evaluate  the  impact 
of  thssc  problems  on  our  security  and  our 
political,  economic  and  social  life,  and  the 
Judeo-Christian  moral  and  ethical  values  on 
which  this  country  was  founded. 

4.  In  the  light  of  these  findings.  It  will  be 
possible  to  develop  alternative  conceptual 
approaches  necessary  to  deal  with  these 
eiiier^ilng  for?es.  P'rom  this  we  can  develop  a 
clearer  sense  of  national  purpose  for  the 
United  States,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

5.  Within  the  framework  of  this  clearer 
sense  of  national  purpose.  It  will  then  be 
posbi'ijle  to  develop  new  concepts  relating  to 
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the  structure  of  our  Federal  system  and  our 
domestic  and  International  Institutions. 

6.  Only  then  we  as  a  nation  make  a  realis- 
tic reappraisal  and  reshape  specific  policies 
and  programs  to  make  them  more  effective 
in  meeting  human  needs. 

All  of  these  steps  will  be  undertaken  with 
the  view  of  making  the  recommendations 
useful  as  soon  as  possible  and  with  special 
reference  to  the  200th  Anniversary  of  Ameri- 
can Freedom  in  1976  and  200th  Anniversary 
of  American  Freedom  in  1976  and  200th  An- 
niversary of  the  United  States  Constitution 
in  1989. 

What  we  Americans  must  do  is  build  on 
otir  unique  heritage — make  it  relevant  to 
today's  and  tomorrow's  realities — so  that  we 
can  carry  forward  this  magnificent  200-year 
experiment  in  hiunan  freedom  dedicated  to 
individual  dignity  and  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  all  Into  Its  third  century. 

There  is  one  other  National  Study  Com- 
mission which  could  have  a  major  impact  on 
our  thinking  and  approach  to  the  funda- 
mental problems  facing  ms  at  home.  This  is 
the  National  Commissloii  on  water  quality 
which  was  established  by  tlie  Congress  in  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972. 

This  calls  for  the  creation  of  a  15-member 
Commission  to  luidertake  "...  a  full  and 
complete  investigation  and  study  of  all  of 
the  technological  aspects  of  achieving  and 
all  aspects  of  the  total  economic,  social,  and 
environmental  effects  of  achieving  or  not 
achieving  the  effluent  limitations  and  goals 
set  forth  for  1983.  .  .  ." 

This  bi-partisan  Commission  is  composed 
of  five  Senators,  five  Representatives  and 
five  Presidential  appointees.  I  am  one  of  the 
Presidential  appointees  and  was  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

We  have  2'i  years  to  make  the  studies 
and  recommendations,  and  an  authorization 
of  $15  million  for  the  work  of  the  study. 

This  problem  Is  of  major  importance  to 
us  as  Governors  because  we  are  the  ones 
who  are  supposed  to  carry  out  the  goal  set 
by  Congress  of  the  complete  elimination  of 
the  di-scharge  of  all  pollutants  Into  any  navi- 
gable waters  by  1985,  anywhere  In  the  United 
States. 

This  Commission  was  created  because  Con- 
gress realized  that,  at  present,  the  govern- 
ment is  not  organized  to  project  and  clearly 
foresee  the  full  implications  of  legislation 
as  far-reaching  as  this.  We  must  therefore 
develop  the  methods  and  techniques  to 
understand  more  fully  the  means  of  effec- 
tively dealing  with  emerging  problems  In  the 
context  of  our  overall  responsibilities. 

The  Commission  Intends  to  develop  a  close 
working  relationship  with  the  states. 

Following  this  meeting.  I  will  write  each 
Governor  giving  him  background  on  the 
Commission  and  asking  the  Governor  to  des- 
ignate a  liaison  officer  with  whom  the  Com- 
mission can  work. 

The  states  will  be  able  to  provide  enor- 
mously valuable  data  and  advice  on  which 
the  Commission  can  base  its  decisions. 

The  Commission  plans  to  hold  hearlng.s 
throughout  the  country  and  we  hope  that 
many  Governors  will  appear. 

At  the  Governors'  Conference  a  year  hence, 
we  will  be  at  a  midway  point  in  the  study 
and  it  may  be  that  we  will  have  an  interim 
report  for  the  Governors. 


LIVING  IN  NEW  YORK 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NKW    YOnK 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  13,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cent newsletter  to  my  constituents,  I 
asked  my  fellow  New  Yorkers  to  express 
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to  me  the  areas  of  public  policy  that  most 
concerned  and  Interested  them.  While 
the  letters  are  still  coming  in,  the  area 
most  expressed  has  been  housing. 

The  housing  situation  in  my  home  city 
of  New  York  is  indeed  depressing,  and 
the  hope  that  many  of  us  had  that  Fed- 
eral subsidy  housing  programs  would 
help  to  meet  tliis  problem  has  been 
cnished  by  President  Nixon's  freeze.  The 
effect  of  the  housing  freeze  in  New  York 
City  is  apparent  from  a  recent  New  York 
Post  article  entitled  "Housing:  Money 
Is  the  Key." 

[From  the  New  York  Post,  May   10.    1973] 

Housing:  Monet  Is  the  Ket 

(By  JoG«ph  Kahn) 

Q.  What  is  the  city's  housing  picture? 

A.  In  a  word,  bleak,  certainly  lor  new  con- 
struction. 

Q.  What  are  the  facts? 

A.  This  is  the  year  of  the  big  freeze  and 
left  out  in  the  cold  is  90  per  cent  of  the  city's 
population — our  low  and  moderate-Income 
families.  According  to  Housing  and  Develop- 
ment Administrator  Andrew  Kerr,  only  9000 
units  of  new  construction  for  low  income 
families,  wUl  be  underway  this  year  and  none 
tliereafter  because  of  the  federal  subsidy 
freeze.  And  with  15,000  units  a  year  aban- 
doned, another  13,000  demolished,  there 
Isn't  much  to  cheer  about. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  the  middle  and 
tipper  income  wage-earners  ($20,000  a  year 
and  over  for  a  family  of  four,  comprising  10 
per  cent  of  apartment  dwellers)  the  housing 
supply  is  increasing  substaxitially.  Last  year, 
7000  fully  private  units  and  20,000  under 
the  city's  paiaial  tax  exemption  program 
were  started  and  in  the  very  near  future 
there  will  be  a  surplus  of  such  units. 

There  is  another  discouraging  factor  lower 
income  groups  must  face.  The  state's  almost 
two-year-old  vacancy  decontrol  law,  which 
decontrols  an  apartment  when  it  is  vacated, 
has  snatched  144,000  units  out  of  the  rent 
range  of  poorer  families.  With  rent  Increases 
on  the  average  up  90  per  cent,  the  city  ad- 
ministration and  tenant  organizations  have 
Joined  forces  and  are  now  attempting  to  get 
the  Legislature  to  repeal  the  law. 

Q.  If  new  construction  is  a  lost  cause  for 
the  near  future,  what  about  rehabilitation? 

A.  OfBcials  agree  the  major  task  is  to 
maintain  existing  rent-controlled  housing 
for  lower  income  families  and  to  work  for  a 
reversal  of  the  federal  freeze  so  the  35,000 
units  already  approved  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  In  the  pipeline  can  get  built. 

Despite  mounting  criticism  of  the  Maxi- 
mum Base  Rent  system,  which  gives  a  laud- 
lord  who  keeps  his  building  in  good  shape  a 
7'^  percent  increase  yearly  until  a  com- 
puter-set Increase  is  reached.  Rent  Commis- 
sioner Nathan  Leventhal  is  convinced  It  is 
a  sensible  and  feasible  program  and  it  will 
eventually  work  out  to  the  advantage  of 
both  tenants  and  landlords. 

There  were  400,000  violations  removed  by 
landlords  In  order  to  qualify  for  raises  un- 
der the  MBR  program.  In  addition,  the  city 
has  expanded  code  enforcement,  the  emer- 
gency repair  program,  the  housing  repair  and 
maintenance  project,  and  baa  Improved  the 
complaint  bureau.  Last  year,  500,000  viola- 
tions were  listed  in  response  to  almost 
500,000  calls  from  tenants  and  many  were 
corrected. 

The  City  Council,  under  tenant  pressure, 
is  repealing  MBR,  but  the  measure  will  prob- 
ably be  challenged  In  the  courts  on  the 
ground  the  action  violates  a  state  law  for- 
bidding local  Interference  on  rent  control. 
The  tenants  claim  that  many  landlords  are 
not  propertly  maintaining  their  buildings 
with  MBR  funds  allocated  for  the  purpose. 

The  city  also  has  broadened  Its  receiver- 
ship program,  which  allows  a  takeover  of 
abandoned    buildings    where    tenants    re- 
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main  and  use  rents  for  repairs  and  main- 
tenance. There  are  114  buildings  In  the  pro- 
gram with  another  200  expected  this  year. 

In  addition,  the  reorganized  Municipal 
Loan  rehabilitation  program  has  been  ex- 
panded and  the  city  is  now  attempting  to 
get  banks  and  lending  Institutions  to  par- 
ticipate, both  to  increase  the  leverage  of 
city  money  and  to  protect  their  own  In- 
vestments in  various  communities. 

A  new  co-op  conversion  program  which 
allows  tenant-ownership  of  buildings  in  low 
or  moderate  income  areas,  is  going  ahead 
and  looks  very  promising.  Finally,  the  city 
is  pushing  legislation  to  enable  speed-up  of 
existing  programs.  Including  taking  title  to 
a  building  after  one  year  of  tax  arrears  in- 
stead of  the  present  three  years.  Also,  new 
bills  would  allow  rehabUltatlon  loans  for 
one  and  two  family  homes  (restricted  to 
multiple  dwellings  now)  and  permit  the 
conversion  of  unused  ground-floor  commer- 
cial space  for  apartment  use. 

Q.  What's  happening  with  Mltchell-Lama, 
the  city's  major  tool  for  houElng  middle  in- 
come families? 

A.  Last  yer.r  new  construction  tinder  the 
tax-abatement  program  reached  an  all-time 
high,  with  starts  of  over  6.400  units.  Many 
of  the  projects  had  the  federal  Section  236 
subsidy  mortgages  attached  which  cuts  in- 
terest from  afiout  7  per  cent  to  1  per  cent, 
thus  reducing  rents  from  $90  a  room  a 
month  to  approximately  $40. 

But,  with  the  federal  freeze.  It  is  unlikely 
there'll  be  much  Section  236  money  around. 

Q.  How  are  the  existing  projects  doing? 

A.  Unfortunately,  not  too  well.  They  are 
still  the  biggest  bargain  in  town,  but  many 
of  them  are  having  money  troubles  and  face 
rent  Increases.  Operational  and  financing 
costs  are  going  up  and  some  buildings  have 
fallen  into  arrears.  Others  are  in  the  red  be- 
cause they  are  not  collecting  surcharges 
from  residents  over  the  Income  limits. 

The  HDA  found  in  a  survey  of  300  ten- 
ants that  38  per  cent  were  under-reporting 
their  Incomes.  Surcharges  are  important  be- 
cause one-half  goes  into  the  building's  oper- 
ating fund  and  helps  alleviate  rent  increases. 
The  other  half  is  used  to  subsidize  elderly 
tenants. 

To  verify  Incomes,  the  HDA  asked  ten- 
ants for  permission  to  automatically  lnsi)ect 
their  city  tax  returns,  but  a  City  Council 
bill  last  month  said  no.  The  agency,  how- 
ever, may  continue  to  demand  income  veri- 
fication on  an  individual  basis,  and,  of  course, 
may  take  legal  and  administrative  action 
against  housing  companies  which  do  not 
comply  with  surcharge  regxilatlons. 

The  city  administration  has  proposed  In 
its  legislative  package  in  Albany  several  bene- 
fits to  Mitchell-Lama  buildings:  1.  Tenants 
whoso  incomes  rise  more  than  50  per  cent 
above  admissions  levels,  now  required  to 
leave,  be  allowed  to  stay  If  they  continue 
to  pay  proportionate  surcharges.  2.  Tenants 
be  allowed  to  deduct,  when  computing  gross 
Income,  all  medical  expenses  above  3  per 
cent  of  gross  income.  3.  The  age  of  eligibility 
for  a  subsidy  be  reduced  from  65  to  62  and 
the  maximum  Income  requirement  be  cut 
to  $4500  from  $5000. 

Q.  Is  there  a  chance  of  any  money  for 
housing  coming  Into  the  city?  What  about 
revenue  sharing  and  President  Nixon's  com- 
mtinity  development  program? 

A.  The  city  has  received  about  $300-mll- 
i;on  from  revenue-sharing,  but  not  a  dime 
goes  for  housing.  It  has  been  allocated  for 
capital  projects.  As  for  Nixon's  community 
development  block  programs,  even  by  his  own 
schedule,  they  can  only  start  by  July  1,  1974. 

Kerr  says  the  funds,  which  will  be  below 
the  total  the  city  is  now  receiving  under 
categorical  grants  can  only  be  spent  on  ac- 
quiring land  and  not  to  build  housing. 

Most  of  the  city's  rehabilitation  efforts 
come  out  of  city  monies,  specifically  from 
the  city's  debt  incurring  capacity  and  the 
capital  budget.  Involved   primarily   are   the 
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Municipal  loan,  co-op  conversion,  and  the 
Mini-Loan  programs  which  are  self-sustain- 
ing, and  for  this  reason,  the  city  can  commit 
unlimited  amounts  of  money. 

Over  the  next  few  years,  the  city's  rehabili- 
tation programs  wrill  be  aimed  at  selfsus- 
talnlng  projects.  The  city's  Housing  Devel- 
opment Corp.  also  has  subtantial  debt  In- 
curring capacity;  however,  it  too  cannot 
provide  the  Interest  stibsldies  necessary  to 
build  housing  to  serve  the  low  and  mod- 
erate income  families. 

The  city  also  has  proposed  to  the  Legisla- 
ture a  local  FHA-type  mortgage  insurance 
agency  for  rehabilitation  in  slum  areas.  An 
initial  capital  of  $7.5  million  would  insure 
up  to  $450  million  worth  of  mortgages. 

Q.  Can  private  builders  do  more? 

A.  Sure,  but  without  subsidies,  they  can't 
rent  what  they  build.  They  are  overstocked 
with  upper-income  apartments  and  are , 
playing  a  waiting  game.  But  there  are  oome 
who  are  doing  something.  The  Impetus  has 
been  the  city's  partial  tax  abatement  pro- 
gram. To  qualify,  owners  must  rent  new 
units  at  15  percent  below  comparable  mar- 
ket rents  and  put  them  under  rent  stabiliza- 
tion for  10  years.  The  city  is  seeking  renewal 
of  this  legislation  in  Albany  this  year. 

The  city  also  has  a  new  zoning  provision 
which  permits  the  construction  of  three- 
family  houses  instead  of  two-family  ones. 
It  Is  anticipaied  at  least  10,000  units  will  be 
started  in  the  next  two  years. 

Q.  Is  relocation  a  problem? 

A.  Yes,  and  city  housing  officials  say  it  has 
gotten  worse  under  vacancy  decontrol.  But 
the  need  for  relocation  units  will  drop  to 
some  extent  due  to  the  federal  freeze  on  sub- 
sidies for  urban  renewal  developments  which 
will  have  to  be  cancelled.  This  means  in- 
stead of  relocating  families,  the  city  will 
have  to  maintain  the  run-down  buildings  on 
tlic  renewal  sites. 

At  the  same  time,  emergency  relocation 
work  continues  for  families  who  are  forced 
to  move  because  of  fires  and  to  make  way  for 
public  improvements  such  as  schools  and 
police  stations.  Relocating  large  families  is 
still  very  difficult,  and  will  become  worse  as 
new  public  housing  comes  to  a  virtual  halt. 

Q.  What  can  be  done  about  the  demolition 
of  basically  sound  rehabilitable  housing? 

A.  It  Is  crucial  that  the  city  limit  as  much 
as  possible  the  demolition  of  existing  lew 
and  moderate  Income  units.  Last  year  In 
Manhattan,  4400  units  were  torn  down  for 
new  construction,  rehabilitation  and  con- 
version of  unite  at  higher  rents.  The  city 
now  closely  scrutinizes  requeste  for  evictions 
to  msike  sure  there  is  no  harassment  of  ten- 
ants and  that  the  new  construction  is 
marketable.  In  cases  where  certificates  of 
eviction  were  not  granted,  the  courts  have 
sustained  the  city. 

Q.  Will  the  new  housing  court  help  code 
enforcement? 

A.  Yes,  even  vrtth  several  defects  in  the 
law,  by  taking  housing  violations  out  of  the 
Criminal  Court,  it  is  expected  the  backlog 
of  700,000  violations  will  be  disposed  of  faster 
and  with  better  results.  In  the  past,  land- 
lords were  only  fined  about  $13  per  case  on 
the  average  after  months  of  delay.  Now.  fines 
can  go  up  to  $100  per  violation  for  each  day 
it  exists. 

The  city's  housing  officials  also  point  out 
that  state  funding  is  Inadequate  to  provide 
for  cyclical  Inspections  of  buildings.  Instead 
of  providing  50  per  cent  of  enforcement  cost, 
the  state  is  only  contributing  one-third. 

Q.  Is  there  no  solution  to  the  housing 
crisis?  What  can  be  done? 

A.  The  key  to  decent  living  quarters  Is 
money.  Everybody  knows  It,  but  the  ques- 
tion Is  where  Is  It  to  come  from.  HDA  head 
Andrew  Kerr  says  the  money  is  in  Washing- 
ton, but  It  Is  not  being  used  for  housing! 

"The  Federal  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
rpment  budget  was  cut  In  half,  from  $4- 
billlon     to    $2-bllllon,    while    the    Defense 
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budget  was  increased.  It  may  seem  a  tired 
refrain,  but  the  priorities  are  simply  wrong." 

Obviously,  the  President  must  be  con- 
vinced. Two  years  ago,  it  was  suggested  a 
massive  public  works  construction  program 
be  started  which  would  produce  500,000  units 
a  year.  Minority  workers  could  be  recruited 
for  the  work,  and  In  this  way  not  only  would 
housing  be  built,  but  unemployment  would 
vanish. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  vacancy  rate 
remains  low  In  the  city  and  apathy  con- 
tinues in  Washington  and  new  construction 
for  the  lower  income  families  remains  a 
dream,  the  city  must  put  all  of  its  resources 
and  Ingenuity  Into  preserving  its  existing 
housing. 
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THE  NORTHEAST  RAILROAD  CRISIS 


YEAR  OF  AGONY  FOR  LITHUANIA— 
1972 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1973 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  yearn- 
ing for  freedom  is  difficult  to  suppress 
and  nowhere  is  this  more  true  than  in 
Soviet-occupied  Lithuania.  One  is  re- 
minded of  a  fire  that  starts  deep  in  a 
coal  mine  and  no  matter  how  much  water 
is  poured  down  the  mine  shafts,  the  fire 
smoulders  and  smoulders  only  to  break 
out  somewhere  else.  This  is  what  hap- 
pened in  Lithuania  last  year,  where  free- 
dom has  been  suppressed  for  many  years 
since  the  Red  army  reentered  Litliuania 
in  1944. 

In  March  of  1972,  a  blow  was  struck 
against  religious  repression  in  Lithuania. 
Over  17,000  Lithuanians  signed  a  peti- 
tion and  sent  it  to  the  Secretai-y  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  to  be  relayed 
to  Communist  Party  Secretary  Brezhnev. 
The  United  Nations,  in  its  eternal  coma, 
or  perhaps  one  should  say  selective  deaf- 
ness, has  taken  no  action  on  the  petition. 

In  May  of  1972,  serious  rioting  broke 
out,  initially  triggered  by  the  tragic  self- 
immolation  of  Romas  Kalanta,  who 
burned  himself  in  protest  to  continued 
Soviet  oppression.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Romas  Kalanta  came  from  a  Com- 
munist family — so  the  indoctrination  he 
received  must  have  failed. 

The  next  Thursday,  the  day  of  the 
funeral  for  Kalanta,  the  rioting  started, 
which  resulted  in  hundreds  of  arrests 
and  several  deaths.  Property  damage  was 
great  and  several  policemen  died  as  well 
as  several  rioters. 

In  July  of  1972,  there  were  anti-Soviet 
demonstrations  at  the  International 
Handball  Championships,  held  from 
June  11  to  18  In  Vilnius.  About  150  per- 
sons were  arrested  for  displays  of  anti- 
Soviet  attitudes  by  various  means. 

Sometimes  we  tend  to  forget  the 
yearnings  of  the  people  behind  tiie  Iron 
Curtain  for  freedom,  because  they  are 
not  covered  by  our  television  networks 
every  day.  But  these  people  live  daily 
with  tyranny  and  have  very  few  rights  of 
citizenship,  if  any,  as  we  define  such 
things  in  the  free  world  and  we  should 
not  forget  this,  nor  should  we  allow  our 
imminent  guest  Chairman  Brezhnev  to 
forget  it  either. 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HdUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1973 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  critical  financial  condition 
of  tlie  major  railroads  of  tlie  Northeast 
is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  tiie  coun- 
try. The  situation  here  is  growing  criti- 
cal, and  demands  the  early  attention  of 
this  body.  I  commend  to  my  colleagues 
the  following  article  by  John  E.  Coones, 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  12, 1973. 
As  Mr.  Coones  notes,  the  liquidation  of 
several  of  the  major  lines  in  the  North- 
east is  in  the  ofRng.  The  continuing  oper- 
ation of  these  lines  is  essential  to  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  region  and  of  the 
country  as  a  whole.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  240,  which  I  have  cospon- 
sored,  expresses  as  the  sense  of  tlie  Con- 
gress, a  concern  that  the  pending  dissolu- 
tion of  these  lines  be  delayed  until  ade- 
quate examination  of  the  situation  by  the 
Congress  can  be  made,  and  suitable 
measures  taken.  Some  of  the  solutions 
to  the  problem  proposed  thus  far  are  out- 
lined by  Mr.  Coones : 

The  Northeast's  Big  Railroad  Mvddie 
(By  John  E.  Cooney) 

In  his  "Watergate  speech."  President 
Nixon  said  he  was  turning  his  attention  from 
the  .scandal  to  "the  larger  duties  of  this  of- 
fice." One  of  the  more  pressing  problems  the 
President  may  have  had  In  mind — and  one 
not  much  more  appetizing  than  the  Water- 
gate disclo.sures — is  consideration  of  what 
role  the  federal  government  will  play  hi  de- 
termining the  fate  of  the  nation's  largest, 
and  brokest,  railroad,  the  Penn  Central 
Transportation  Co. 

Since  the  rail  unit  of  the  Penn  Central  Co. 
filed  for  reorganization  in  June  1970,  Con- 
gress, except  when  confronted  by  emergency 
situations  such  as  a  crippling  rail  strike  or 
critical  fimdlng  needs,  has  deftly  avoided  the 
l.ssue  of  the  big  sick  railroad  and  her  sister 
carriers  In  the  Northeast.  And  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  long  said  it  doesn't  want  to 
spend  any  more  money  to  help  pull  the  rail- 
roads out  of  their  troubles.  Meanwhile,  the 
Northeast  has  proven  such  a  sorry  place  for 
business  that  now  five  other  Class  1  carriers 
operating  there  as  well  as  several  smaller 
ones  are  also  in  bankruptcy.  The  Penn  Cen- 
tral alone  has  lost  $1.5  billion  over  the  past 
three  years  and  Its  estate  has  shrunk  by 
$500   million   to   $800   million. 

Today,  both  the  Penn  Central's  trustees 
and  its  reorganization  court  say  liquidation  Is 
in  the  offlng,  possibly  this  summer,  unless 
legislation  is  pa.ssed  swiftly  to  revitalize  the 
railroad.  Several  other  Northeast  carriers — 
the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Jersey  Central — 
have  already  asked  for  ces.sation  of  major 
lines,  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  wants  to  set  a 
date  for  termination  of  all  its  rail  operations. 
Naturally  the  Penn  Central,  which  handles 
more  than  a  million  tons  of  freight  dally,  is  of 
greater  Importance  than  the  other  roads.  And 
how  It  Is  treated  In  Washington  may  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  the  other  Northea.st  railroads 
ns  well. 

spelling  out  plans 

In  light  of  these  circumstances,  what  can 
Coni-ress  do?  There  have  been  a  number  of 
suggestions  recently  in  the  form  of  reports 
and  plans  dealing  with  the  plight  of  the 
Northeast  roads.  And,  as  a  result,  some  of 
the  many  directions  the  railroad  can  travel — 
ranging  from  nationalization  to  attempts  to 
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keep  the  Penn  Central  and  the  other  bank- 
rupt carriers  In  the  hands  of  private  indus- 
try— are  being   spelled  out. 

To  dale,  five  of  the  reports  presented  a'.-e 
of  more  hiterest  than  the  others  because  of 
their  .sources  and  the  amount  of  detail  they 
Involve.  Two  have  been  proffered  by  govern- 
ment agencies,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Two  others  came  from  Senators 
Vance  Hartke  and  Brock  Adams.  And  the  last 
is  from  the  desk  of  Frank  E.  Barnett.  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  healthy 
Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  basic  concern  of  each  Is  the  creation 
of  a  sensible  rail  system  in  the  Northeast  Cor- 
ridor— primarily  the  channel  between  Boston 
and  Washington — that  recognizes  the  needs 
of  all  14  railroads  serving  the  area,  whether 
they  are  bankrupt  or  not.  The  plans  also  con- 
cent themselves  with  the  best  way  in  which 
to  rehabilitate  the  often  outmoded  rail  plant 
in  the  region.  And,  however  warily  ap- 
proached, each  in  its  own  way  talks  of  the 
ticklish  over-maitning  problem  that  has 
haunted  railroads,  especially  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral. In  recent  years. 

The  threads  of  agreement  rtitutiitg  through 
the  five  reports  are  these:  Rail  service  in  the 
Northeast  Is  es.sential  to  the  nation's  well- 
being.  Overcapacity  is  a  critical  problem  in 
the  area  and  perliaps  one-third  to  one-half  of 
rail  facilities  must  be  dropped.  The  bank- 
ruptcy laws  under  which  the  aUliig  roads  are 
beii^j;  administered  are  otit  of  date  and  can't 
get  the  raUroads  back  to  profitability.  And 
Congress  must  shoulder  the  onus  of  how  es- 
sential raU  service  is  to  be  maintained. 

The  means  to  such  similar  ends,  however, 
dltler  vastly.  At  Issue  is  the  amount  of  federal 
funding  involved  (estimates  for  returning  the 
Penn  Central  to  profitability  range  up  to  $1 
billion  or  better » .  The  type  of  federal  inter- 
vention to  take  place  i.s  also  open  to  dispute. 
And  none  of  the  plans  squarely  confront  the 
labor  Issue. 

Some  highlights  of  the  reports: 

— The  ICC  i-eport.  which  has  the  backing  of 
the  Penn  Central's  trustees  because  it  calls 
for  ma.sslve  federal  aid,  innovatively  suggests 
a  1 ' ,  transportation  tax  plus  grants  iu  aid  to 
upgrade  rail  property.  The  tax  would  apply  to 
"all  for  hire,  domestic  surface  transportation 
property."  The  ICC  also  suggests  the  Johit 
tise.  leasing,  sale  and  merger  of  track  rights 
and  plant  for  railroads  In  the  Northeast.  Tills 
property  unification  effort  would  be  accom- 
panied by  the  elimination  of  duplicate  and 
parallel  lines. 

— Tlie  DOT  report,  unlike  the  ICC  proposal, 
seeks  no  federal  financing  for  rehabilitation 
and  Improvement  of  eqtiipment.  Tlie  report 
outlines  a  new  non-profit,  private  corporation 
that  would  be  charged  with  creating  one  or 
more  new  rail  systems  from  the  lines  of  the 
six  bankrupt  i-ailronds.  Under  this  system, 
the  non-bankrupt  roads  wouldn't  be  con- 
sidered part  of  the  package.  Thus,  the  North- 
east could  wind  up  with  three  or  four  major 
competing  systems. 

— The  Union  Pacific  plan  advocates  the  or- 
g.ini^ation  of  a  "government -sponsored  but 
rnll-lndustry-owned  Federal  National  Rail- 
ways As.soclatlon"  that  would  fund  the 
Northeast's  railroads  and  provide  for  restruc- 
turing the  track  system  and  plant  rehabilita- 
tion. The  funding  would  come  from  private 
investment  sources  and  be  guaranteed  by  a 
government -owned  organization,  called  the 
"Railroad  Reconstruction  and  Finance  Corp." 
that  would  in  turn  be  backed  by  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department.  The  directors  of  the 
PNRA  would  be  drawn  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, shippers,  labor  and  the  raU  in- 
dustry. 

— Tlie  Harike  plan  simply  calls  for  the  fed- 
eral acqtiisltion  of  the  Northeast's  bankrupt 
railroads  as  well  as  the  acquisition  of  lines  of 
the  non-bankrupt  carriers.  This  form  of  na- 
tionall/atlon  also  calls  for  substantial  federal 
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funding  for  plant  rehabilitation  and  for  sub- 
sidles  to  prevent  abandonment  of  service  that 
Is  deemed  '•essential." 

The  Adams  plan  would  set  up  a  seml- 
publlc  corporation  to  run  "essential"  freight 
service.  It  could  sell  common  stock,  obtain 
government-guaranteed  loans  or  sell  the  gov- 
ernment preferred  stock.  The  DOT  would  des- 
ignate the  essential  rail  service,  subject  to 
ICC  review  and  congressional  approval,  but 
the  corporation  would  decide  which  of  the 
parallel  tracks  to  use.  The  corporation  would 
revert  to  totally  private  ownership  when  any 
money  advanced  by  the  government  was  paid 
back.  Any  nonessential  freight  operations 
would  be  operated  on  subsidy  from  shippers 
(in  the  form  of  higher  rates),  communities 
and  the  federal  government,  a  suggestion  also 
found  In  the  ICC  report. 

Also  there  is  always  the  possibility  that  the 
Penn  Central  would  be  allowed  to  lapse  Into 
liquidation  this  summer,  thereby  negating 
the  need  for  any  reorganization  plans  at  all. 
John  P.  Pullam,  the  federal  Judge  who  is 
overseeing  the  Penn  Centrals  reorganization, 
has  raised  the  point  of  how  long  the  estate 
can  erode  without  infringing  upon  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  railroad's  23,000 
creditors.  Indeed,  he  says  the  railroad  cant 
continue  operating  beyond  Oct.  1  in  Its  pres- 
ent condition.  And  he  set  a  July  2  deadline  for 
the  Penn  Central  to  file  definitive  plans  for 
either  the  reorganization  of  the  carrier  or  the 
"liquidation  or  other  disposition  of  the  enter- 
prise." 

But  the  likelihood  of  Congress  allowing  the 
railroad  to  lapse  Into  liquidation  Isn't  very 
strong.  For  one,  the  railroad  simply  can't 
shut  down.  It  has  been  estimated  that  If  the 
Penn  Central  stopped  running,  national  pro- 
ductivity would  be  cut  by  3'",  and  unemploy- 
nrjent  In  the  nation  would  be  boosted  by  60'; 
due  to  the  rippling  effect  on  other  businesses. 
That  means  the  road  must  be  kept  running 
while  the  court  gropes  for  an  "orderly  liqui- 
dation" which  would  see  a  graceful  transition 
from  the  Penn  Centrals  method  of  operation 
to  another — as  yet  111  defined — way  of  contin- 
uing service.  Such  action  could  take  years. 
And  no  matter  what  happens.  It  is  clear  that  a 
number  of  problems  facing  the  Northeast  rail 
Industry  will  have  to  be  confronted  as  well. 

SOME    SHORTCOMINGS 

All  of  Which  points  to  some  of  the  short- 
comings of  the  reports  that  have  been  Issued. 
There  Is,  for  example,  general  agreement  that 
manpower  should  be  trimmed.  But  none  of 
the  proposals  grapples  with  the  controversial 
Issue  other  than  hazy  talk  of  "protective  ar- 
rangements," federal  subsidies  or  financing 
surplus  labor  through  loans  or  bond  sales. 

Of  the  Penn  Central's  80,107  employes,  some 
74,000  of  them  are  covered  by  union  con- 
tracts. It  Isn't  likely  that  the  unions — which 
the  Penn  Central  asserts  still  carry  considera- 
ble muscle  in  Washington — would  stand  Idly 
by  and  watch  their  ranks  be  decimated  by 
liquidation  or  legislation. 

The  vehemence  of  such  opposition  can  be 
witnessed  by  the  United  Transportation 
Union's  fierce  resistance  to  the  Penn  Central 
trustees'  recent  attempt  to  phase  out  some 
6,700  of  the  23.000  Jobs  the  UTU  holds  with 
the  railroad.  The  trustees'  try  at  Introducing 
a  "crew  consist  rule  "  last  February  resulted  In 
a  one-day  strike  that  ended  only  after  Con- 
gress clamped  a  90-day  moratorium  on  such 
action.  Now  the  railroad  says  It  won't  make 
another  attempt  at  putting  the  work  rule 
Into  effect  because  It  might  not  be  able  to 
sustain  another  strike. 

There  Is  also  the  question  of  what  must 
constitute  the  future  rail  system  In  the 
Northeast.  Both  the  ICC  and  the  DOT  Indi- 
cate they  feel  that  they  each  should  be  al- 
lowed to  determine  what  It  should  be. 

Then  there  Is  the  problem  of  untangling 
the  railroad's  Intricate  web  of  leased  lines 
and  determining  what  to  do  about  the  llnea' 
bondholders.  The  Penn  Central  has  agree- 
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ments — some  dating  back  to  the  last  cen- 
tury— with  37  lease  lines.  Such  leases  ac- 
count for  63%  of  the  railroad's  20,000  route 
miles,  ranging  from  the  mile-long  Central 
Railroad  Co.  of  Indianapolis  to  the  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore  and  Washington  Railroad 
that  operates  2.277  miles  of  track.  Just  try- 
ing to  figure  out  who  gets  what  while  un- 
raveling these  lease  line  contracts  could  take 
years. 

What  also  has  to  be  determined  before  any 
plan  Is  enacted  Is  how  much  funding  Con- 
gress is  going  to  work  with,  which  will  be 
the  ultimate  determinant  of  the  course  the 
Penn  Central  and  other  rails  follow.  A  num- 
ber of  observers  feel  the  administration  will 
be  forced  to  loosen  Its  purse  strings,  but  how 
much  money  will  go  to  the  rails  no  one  really 
knows  at  this  point.  The  administration 
now  talks  of  $40  million  "seed  money"  to  get 
the  DOT  plan  off  the  ground. 

No  matter  what  happens,  though,  two  fac- 
tors are  certain.  One  Is  that  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral won't  remain  as  It  Is  much  longer.  And 
the  second  is  that  the  rail  Issue,  especially 
the  part  played  by  the  Penn  Central,  will 
remain  around  for  years  to  come. 

A    LIKELY    PROSPECT 

AVhat  will  most  likely  happen  this  sum- 
mer is  that  a  legislative  package  will  be 
passed  that  will  call  for  either  the  ICC  or 
the  DOT,  or  a  new  federal  rail  agency,  to 
draft  a  rail  system  In  the  Northeast.  A 
moratorium  would  be  called  on  any  liqui- 
dation proceedings  by  the  reorganization 
court  for  a  year  until  such  a  master  plan  has 
been  drawn  up.  And  provision  would  be  made 
for  interim  short-term  funding  to  be  made 
available  to  the  railroads  at  times  of  criti- 
cal need. 

Besides  Identifying  once  and  for  all  what 
Is  essential  service  for  the  area,  the  rail  plan- 
ers would  determine  whether  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral should  be  split  Into  two  or  more  healthy 
railroads  as  well  as  which  lines — If  not  all — 
are  going  to  need  federal  subsidies  or  high- 
er rates  by  shippers. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  fly  in  the  oint- 
ment remains  the  labor  problem.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  It  could  cost  several  billion 
dollars  to  buy  out  the  labor  contracts  for 
the  Penn  Central  alone,  a  prospect  Con- 
gress Isn't  about  to  consider.  And  no  one 
has  come  up  with  a  concrete  suggestion  on 
how  to  handle  the  overmanning  situation. 
This  one  Issue  may  prove  unresolvable  and 
thereby  hinder  any  master  plan  and  legisla- 
tion designed  to  cope  with  the  Northeast  rail 
problem. 


IN  MOURNFUL  COMMEMORATION 
OP  THE  MANMADE  FAMINE  IN 
THE  UKRAINE— 1933-34 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

OF  coNNECTicrrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1973 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  40  years 
ago,  the  Government  of  the  Ukrainian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  acting  upon 
instructions  from  the  Kremlin,  instituted 
a  law  preventing  the  Ukrainian  people 
from  harvesting  their  wheat  from  the 
fields  or  taking  grain  from  State  ware- 
houses. The  penalty  for  breaking  this 
lav/  was  execution  on  sight.  In  addition, 
the  Soviet  Government  dispatched 
agents  and  troops  to  the  Ukraine  to  forc- 
ibly confiscate  all  grain  and  food  caches. 
While  thousands  in  the  villages  died  of 
starvation,  thousands  more  fled  to  the 
cities  in  search  of  food.  They  died  on  the 
streets  of  Kharkiv,  Kiev,  Odessa,  and 
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other  cities  of  the  Ukraine.  Thus  began 
the  infamous  political  famine  in  the 
Ukraine. 

Today  we  commemorate  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  the  7  million  Ukrainian  men, 
women,  and  children  who  died  from 
mass  starvation  and  hunger  which  has 
gone  down  as  one  of  the  most  stagger- 
ing acts  of  genocide  in  history.  Such  was 
the  price  the  Ukrainians  paid  for  val- 
iantly resisting  forcible  collectivization. 

The  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America — UCCA — founded  in  1940,  is  a 
strong  advocate  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence for  the  Ukraine.  Their  dedi- 
cated work  for  the  preservation  of  free- 
dom at  home  and  the  establishment  of 
liberty  in  the  Ukraine  and  other  captive 
nations  has  been  outstanding.  A  recent 
statement  released  by  the  Hartford, 
Conn.,  branch  of  the  UCCA  stated: 

The  memory  of  this  famine  remains 
a  bitter  one  for  Ukrainians  because  the  rea- 
sons for  It  were  entirely  political.  By  orders 
of  the  USSR  government,  the  entire  1932- 
1933  harvest  was  confiscated  and  shipped  out 
of  the  Ukraine.  Peasants'  homes  were 
searched  and  hidden  food  caches  taken.  No 
food  from  outside  the  Ukraine  was  permitted 
to  reach  the  populace  and  millions  of  Inno- 
cent people  died.  The  purpose  of  this  so-called 
"agricultural  experiment"  was  a  social  and 
political  genocide.  The  USSR  government 
sought  to  destroy  the  base  of  Ukrainian  so- 
ciety and  thereby  permit  collectivization  of 
agricultural  lands.  To  complete  their  destruc- 
tion, thousands  of  wealthier  peasants  and 
intellectuals  were  forcibly  deported  to  North- 
ern Siberia.  The  people  of  Ukraine,  although 
subjected  to  continued  russlScation  pro- 
grams, have  a  proud  cultural  heritage  which 
they  are  struggling  to  maintain.  .  .  . 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the 
following  excerpt  from  an  article  pub- 
lished by  the  Norwich  Bulletin  on  Jan- 
uary 21,  1973.  This  is  a  quote  of  Myron 
Techlowec,  president  of  the  Norwich 
branch  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee of  America: 

Today,  Ukraine  more  than  ever  Is  a 
colony  of  Communist  Russia,  a  land  of  In- 
human persecution  and  economic  exploita- 
tion. Ukraine's  entire  history  of  Soviet  dom- 
ination Is  a  ghastly  record  In  inhumanity, 
outright  persecution  and  genocide,  and  vio- 
lations of  human  rights  on  a  scale  not  known 
In  mankind's  history.  Russia's  leadership 
under  Stalin  and  through  the  years  to  Brez- 
hnev-Kosygln,  marked  Ukraine  for  physical 
destruction  and  denationalization. 

During  Moscow's  50-year  rule  over  Ukraine, 
literally  millions  of  Ukrainians  have  been 
annihilated  by  man-made  famines,  deporta- 
tions and  outright  executions.  The  main  tar- 
get of  Moscow's  fury  are  young  Ukrainian 
Intellectuals — poets,  writers,  literary  critics, 
playwrights,  professors  and  students  who  are 
charged  with  "antl-Sovlet  propaganda  and 
agitation,"  though.  In  fact,  these  people  pro- 
fess loyalty  to  the  Soviet  state,  but  fight 
against  Its  abuses,  violations  and  police  rule. 

Both  the  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church  and 
the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  have  been 
ruthlessly  destroyed  and  their  faithful  mem- 
bers Incorporated  Into  the  Kremlin-con- 
trolled Russian  Orthodox  Church.  All  aspects 
of  Ukrainian  life  are  rigidly  controlled  and 
directed  by  Moscow:  The  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, all  scientific  and  research  institu- 
tions, universities,  publications,  the  press, 
various  organizations,  trade  unions,  and  so 
forth. 

Both  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  U.S.  Congress  have  ex- 
pressed their  concern  over  Ukraine  by  en- 
acting the  Captive   Nations  Week   Resolu- 
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tlon  In  1959,  whereby  the  Ukraine  is  enu- 
merated with  21  other  Non-Russian  captive 
nations  In  the  USSR. 

"Today,  .  .  .  the  47  million  people  of  the 
Ukrainian  Nation  still  cherish  and  nur- 
ture the  Ideas  of  freedom  and  liberty  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Ukraine  to  Its  rightful 
statxis  in  the  family  of  free  nations.  The 
freedom  loving  people  of  Ukraine  have  not 
accepted  Soviet  Russian  domination  and 
have  been  fighting  for  the  reestabllshment  of 
their  Independence  by  all  means  at  their 
disposal." 

Despite  the  outward  trappings  of  sov- 
ereignty and  independence  of  the 
Uki-alnian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  the 
Ukraine  today  remains  a  "captive  and 
submerged  nation." 

Political  change  is  accelerating 
throughout  the  world,  however,  and  it 
may  well  be  that  future  changes  will 
again  give  the  Ukrainian  people  the  op- 
portunity for  self-determination.  In  ad- 
dition to  pressing  the  Soviet  Union  to 
observe  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion, our  objective  should  be  to  do  all  we 
can  to  encourage  the  Ukrainian  people, 
through  recognition,  communication, 
and  moral  support,  to  maintain  their 
national  spirit,  national  identity,  and 
national  will  until  that  time  arrives. 

In  the  past,  we  in  Congress  have  viewed 
with  grave  concern  and  spoken  out  in 
behalf  of  Soviet  Jews,  Baptists,  Lith- 
uanians, Estonians,  Latvians,  and  other 
oppressed  minorities  within  the  Soviet 
Union  who  suffer  cultural,  religious,  and 
political  injustices.  It  is,  indeed,  appro- 
priate, Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  now  focus 
our  attention  and  concern  on  the 
Ukraine  and  her  people,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  7  million  men,  women,  and 
children  who  died  40  years  ago,  coura- 
geously resisting  the  demands  of  theli' 
Soviet  oppressors.  Let  us  not  forget  the 
manmade  famine  of  the  Ukraine  and 
let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  prin- 
ciple and  goal  of  freedom  and  self-de- 
termination for  all  peoples. 


THE  HONORABLE  FLORENCE 
FINNEY 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  13,  1973 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Connecticut  General  Assembly  recently 
concluded  what  some  have  characterized 
as  one  of  Its  most  productive  legislative 
sessions.  There  is  little  doubt,  however, 
that  one  of  its  finest  acts  came  last  Tues- 
day when  the  senate  elected  the  Hon- 
orable Florence  D.  Finney,  of  Greenwich, 
as  its  president  pro  tempore. 

Mrs.  Finney,  a  young  and  vigorous  70, 
is  currently  completing  her  25th  year  In 
the  State  legislature.  Since  her  election 
in  1948  to  the  State  house  of  represent- 
atives, Mrs.  Finney  has  served  three  con- 
secutive house  terms  and  is  now  In  her 
10th  consecutive  Senate  term. 

Mr.  Speaker,  she  has  never  lost  an 
election  and  incredibly,  she  has  never 
missed  a  general  assembly  session  day. 
even  though  this  record  has  meant  driv- 
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Ing  more  than  160  miles  a  day  from  her 
Greenwich  home  to  the  State  capitol  In 
Hartford. 

One  of  the  first  maxims  I  learned  on 
being  elected  to  the  State  house  of  rep- 
resentatives was  "When  Florence  speaks, 
you  listen."  This  admonition  is  seriously 
adhered  to  by  all  and  I  can  tell  you  from 
personal  experience  of  the  almost  mag- 
ical hush  which  falls  over  the  senate 
chamber  when  the  lady  from  the  36th 
senatorial  district  rises  to  speak. 

In  my  mind,  her  ability  to  gain  this 
unanimity  of  attention  Is  the  result  of 
two  very  sound  attitudes :  Respect  for  her 
years  of  experience  and  a  desire  to  learn 
from  the  wisdom  she  imparts. 

I  know  of  no  instance  when  Florence 
Finney  asked  anything  for  herself.  Her 
only  interest,  apart  from  her  family,  has 
been  the  betterment  of  her  beloved  Con- 
necticut and  the  service  she  has  given 
the  people  of  Greenwich  and  Stamford. 
Her  dedication  to  the  legislative  process 
knows  no  bounds  and  I  would  say  is 
unmatched  in  anyone's  memory. 

Characteristically,  on  her  election  as 
president  pro  tempore,  she  told  her  col- 
leagues in  the  senate,  "Whether  I  suc- 
ceed will  depend  on  you." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  tell  you  that  the 
people  of  Connecticut's  36th  district  will 
continue  to  be  well  served,  but  most  as- 
suredly, I  can  guarantee  that  the  Con- 
necticut State  Senate  will  be  well  guided. 


JOHN  B.  NEWMAN:  OUTSTANDING 
CITIZEN 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPUESENTATR'ES 
Wednesday,  June  13,  1973 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Northern  Middlesex,  Comi.,  Chamber 
of  Commerce  honors  one  citizen  as  the 
area's  outstanding  citizen  of  the  year.  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  recognizing  John 
B.  Newman  of  Portland,  president  of 
Hazen's  Inc.,  as  this  year's  outstanding 
citizen. 

"Breck,"  as  his  friends  call  him,  has 
contributed  his  gieat  energy  and  talent 
to  the  area  for  many  years.  Graduating 
with  honors  from  Wesley  an  in  1938, 
Breck  went  on  to  Morse  Business  Col- 
lege in  Hartford,  where  he  completed 
courses  in  the  management  development 
Institute. 

Breck's  service  to  the  community  and 
his  intense  interest  in  people  has  made 
him  an  asset  to  Middlesex  County.  This 
"outstanding  citizen"  is  a  past  com- 
mander of  the  Middletown  Power  Squad- 
ron, charter  member  of  the  Middletown 
Jaycees,  a  member  and  former  trustee 
of  the  First  Church  of  Christ,  Congre- 
gational, in  Middletown,  and  a  past  pres- 
ident of  the  Middletown  University  Club. 

In  addition,  Breck  is  a  past  president 
of  the  Middletown  United  Fimd,  and 
general  campaign  fund  chairman.  In 
1967  he  was  the  recipient  of  the  United 
Fund's  Community  Service  Award.  Pres- 
ently, he  is  on  the  board  of  directors  and 
secretary   of   the   Middlesex   Memorial 
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Hospital,  as  well  as  being  chairman  of 
the  hospital  development  council. 

Breck  Newman  roxmds  out  this  splen- 
did record  of  community  service  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Middleto^^'n  Savings  Bank,  the  Rockfall 
Corp.,  and  a  member  of  the  Middletown 
Advisory  Board  of  the  Hartford  National 
Bank. 

Mr.  Newman  will  be  honored  by  the 
Middlesex  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
their  78th  annual  banquet  on  Monday, 
June  18,  1973.  Gov.  Thomas  J.  Meskill 
will  be  the  keynote  speaker  at  this  event. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  comes  as  no  surprise  to 
me  that  such  an  outstanding  person  who 
has  done  so  much  for  his  community  and 
State  should  be  honored  in  this  way. 
Breck  Newman  is  the  epitomy  of  the  citi- 
zen in  action,  imselfishly  giving  his  time, 
talent,  and  energies  to  the  cause  of  com- 
munity service.  It  Is  with  great  honor 
that  I  salute  John  "Breck"  Newman  as 
the  1973  NortheiTi  Middlesex  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Outstanding  Citizen. 


INSURANCE,  NOT  PUNISHMENT 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 


OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  13,  1973 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Gordon 
Williams,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Min- 
nesota Health  Care  Committee,  recently 
brought  to  my  attention  an  editorial  from 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune.  He  felt  that  the 
editorial  would  be  worth  sharing  with 
my  colleagues,  and  so  I  ask  that  It  be  In- 
serted In  the  Record. 

Tliis  subject  Is  one  that  has  been 
bandied  about  in  the  Congress  for  some 
time  now,  but  I  suspect  that  the  93d  will 
be  the  Congress  to  finally  address  the 
problem.  At  present,  I  am  cosponsoring 
two  bills  that  take  somewhat  different 
approaches  to  the  question  of  Federal  as- 
sistance in  the  provision  of  health  care, 
and  I  believe  it  is  important  that  all  view- 
points be  heard  before  we  proceed. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all  of 
us  will  want  to  give  considerable  thought 
to  how  we  proceed  in  each  of  these  areas 
and  the  costs  theywill  incur. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Insurance,  Not  Punishment 

The  Health  Insurance  Institute,  In  Its  pub- 
lication Health  Insurance  News,  reports  a 
trend  in  the  Industry  that  Indicates  thai  the 
term  "health  Insurance"  means  a  lot  more 
than  It  used  to. 

Many  group  health-Insurance  policies,  the 
in.stliute  reports,  have  been  extended  to  cover 
treatment  of  mental  Illness,  alcoholism,  drug 
addiction,  births  out  of  wedlock  and  venereal 
disease,  and  to  provide  for  abortions, 
vasectomies  and  other  operations  and  pro- 
cedures. 

Many  of  these  things  have  not  prevlously 
been  covered  by  insurance  companies  on  the 
basis  that  In  most  cases  they  were  "self-ln- 
flcted  "  problems.  But  at  the  same  time  those 
companies  provided  benefits  In  maternity 
cases,  which  are  hardly  less  self-inflicted 
than  the  other  physical'  conditions. 

Tliis  broadened  coverage  represents,  pre- 
sumably, a  certain  combination  of  consumer 
demand  and  actuarial  reality.  But   It  also 
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seems  to  represent  a  wlUln^ness  by  insurance 
companies  to  accommodate  to  changes  In 
social  attitudes.  Mental  illness  has  lost  much 
of  its  stigma,  and  alcoholism  and  drug  addic- 
tion are  increasingly  being  looked  upon  as 
health  rather  than  moral  problems.  Venereal 
disease,  abortion  and  illegitimate  births  may 
be  seen  by  some  as  physical  manifestations 
of  moral  failures,  but  insurance  companies, 
like  doctors,  are  not  selling  character  ref- 
ormation but  help  for  people  with  problems. 
We  hope  that  society  is  moving  away  from 
the  belief  that  those  who  go  through  physical 
suffering  and  financial  strain  due  to  their 
or  their  dependents'  social  transgressions  are 
only  gettmg  their  just  punishment. 


THE  WATERGATE  HEARINGS  WILL 
WE   GET   THE   WHOLE   TRUTH? 


HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  HI 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  13.  1973 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  bring 
to  tlie  attention  of  the  House  two 
thoughtful,  and  it  seems  to  me,  comple- 
mentary recent  discussions  of  the  Senate 
Watergate  hearings. 

The  first,  an  article  by  Mr.  Walter 
Pincus  entitled  "The  Unasked  Questions" 
in  the  June  12  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  is  critical  of  the  depth  and  de- 
gree to  which  the  Ervin  committee  has 
gone  in  questioning  preliminary  wit- 
nesses like  Mrs.  Sally  Harmony  and 
Mr.  Herbert  L.  Porter,  and  their  failure 
to  call  Mr.  Robert  Reisner  as  a  witness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  personal  opinion 
that  the  bugging  of  the  Watergate  head- 
quarters of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  was  an  arrogant,  criminal 
subversion  of  the  American  electoral  sys- 
tem. Under  the  supervision  of  special 
prosecutor  Archibald  Cox,  those  respon- 
sible for  this  incident  .-should  be  prose- 
cuted to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 

Since  it  Is  of  paramount  importance 
that  we  act  to  assure  a  thorough,  force- 
ful investigation  of  every  aspect  of  the 
Watergate  incident,  including  the  .subse- 
quent cover-up  efforts,  I  believe  the  Er- 
vin committee  should  not  forgo  any  op- 
portunity to  develop  facts  and  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  which  can  be  used  to 
set  the  stage  for  further  questions  to  be 
asked  of  major  witnesses. 

As  Mr.  Pincus'  article  indicates,  Mrs. 
Harmony  had  information  which  could 
possibly  have  led  to  the  discovery  of 
others,  superiors  of  Gordon  Liddy,  who 
had  knowledge  of  the  wiretapping  prior 
to  June  17.  She  might  have  had  irxfor- 
mation  on  the  the  cover-up  itself,  but 
in  both  of  these  areas  the  committee  re- 
frained from  questioning  her  in  depth. 
Mr.  Pincus  suggests  that  the  committee 
recall  her  to  ask  her  more  specific  ques- 
tions. 

The  writer  also  argues  that  Mr.  Robert 
Reisner,  Magruder's  former  administra- 
tive assistant,  would  have  been  a  witness 
competent  to  testify  about  "Gemstone" 
material,  intelligence  Information  al- 
legedly given  to  John  Mitchell.  Reisner 
may  have  been  able  to  describe  events 
within  the  reelection  committee  during 
the  first  4   weeks  after  the  break-in. 
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Similarly,  Herbert  L.  Porter  might  be 
questioned  on  the  destruction  of  records 
that  allegedly  took  place  in  the  week 
after  the  Watergate  arrest.  The  article 
also  suggests  that  Mr.  Porter  be  ques- 
tioned in  more  detail  about  how  he  first 
learned  of  the  Watergate  arrests,  since 
this  information  could  be  used  in  ques- 
tioning principal  witnesses  during  later 
hearings. 

Mr.  Pincus  provides  a  valuable  service 
in  emphasizing  that  it  is  vital,  during  the 
fii-st  weeks  of  the  committee's  hearings, 
that  all  the  facts  of  this  complicated  epi- 
sode be  established.  As  the  hearings  pro- 
gress, important  or  possibly  significant 
testimony  should  not  be  overlooked  in 
the  haste  with  which  witnesses  are  nec- 
essarily called. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Pincus'  article  follows: 
The  Unasked  Questions 
(By  Walter  Pincus) 

Debate  over  continuing  the  televised 
Watergate  hearings  of  Sen.  Sam  Ervlns  in- 
vestigating committee  has  focused  primarily 
on  two  issues :  the  sessions  are  dragging  with 
too  much  detail  from  secondary  figures 
boring  the  public;  and  the  extensive  publicity 
given  the  revefations  mtglit  prevent  success- 
ful future  prosecutions. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  an  altogether  ditler- 
ent  danger  posed  by  the  conduct  of  the  first 
three  weeks  of  public  questioning — the  com- 
mittee is  not  questioning  enough.  Through 
haste  or  lack  of  preparation,  it  is  missing  its 
chance  to  lay  a  firm  factual  base  against 
which  the  senators  will  then  be  able  to 
question  the  principals  from  the  White  House 
and  the  Nixon  re-election  committee.  Almost 
from  the  first  day  after  the  arrests  at  the 
Watergate,  when  campaign  manager  John 
Mitchell  misled  the  public  on  James  W. 
McCord's  employment  with  the  campaign, 
webs  of  lies  have  been  draped  over  the  affair. 
The  Ervin  committee  has  the  chance — and 
the  responsibility— to  establish  the  facts. 
However,  in  the  hearings  to  date,  aimed  at 
detailing  the  Watergate  break-in,  the  back- 
ground and  the  coverup  that  followed,  the 
senators  and  their  counsel  have  missed 
opportunities  to  develop  facts  that  will  be 
needed  later  on  to  sort  out  exactly  what 
happened. 

One  major  failure  was  in  the  questioning  of 
Mrs.  Sally  Harmony,  secretary  to  convicted 
conspirator  G.  Gordon  Liddy.  Mrs.  Harmony 
retyped  the  taped  telephone  logs  along  with 
other  intelligence  information  under  the  code 
name  "Gemstone."  On  several  occasions  Liddy 
dictated  such  reports  to  her,  which  she  took 
down  in  her  shorthand  notebook  and  later 
retyped.  Once  she  received  a  telephone  log 
directly  from  McCord.  After  the  affair  was 
over  and  a  bill  for  the  "Gemstone"  stationery 
arrived,  she  asked  Deputy  Campaign  Director 
Jeb  S.  Magruder  about  it  and  he  told  her 
to  destroy  it.  In  short  Mrs.  Harmony  had  in- 
formation which  would  start  a  trail  to  others, 
above  Liddy,  with  regard  to  pre- June  17 
knowledge  of  wiretapping.  She  also  had  to 
have  information  on  any  cover-up,  if  Just  in 
the  manner  in  which  she  was  questioned  and 
how  she  responded.  She  told  the  senators  that 
as  of  June  18,  she  knew  she  was  involved  in 
something  illegal.  What  happened  next? 

The  committee  failed  to  press  Mrs.  Har- 
mony in  any  of  these  key  areas.  Liddy  was 
suspect  within  the  re-election  committee 
from  the  start.  Was  Mrs.  Harmony  ever 
questioned  by  Nixon  committee  officials  or 
their  lawyers?  What  did  she  tell  them?  She 
was  questioned  by  the  FBI,  although  after 
she  destroyed  her  records.  What  did  she  tell 
them?  It  was  brought  out  that  she  had  ap- 
peared before  the  grand  jury,  though  no 
senator  asked  her  the  dates  of  those  appear- 
ances. They  were  important.  For  Mrs.  Har- 
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mony  apparently  never  talked  about  what 
she  had  done  lor  Liddy  before  the  Water- 
gate trial  since  she  never  appeared  as  a  wit- 
ness. 

She  did  testify  that  in  a  conversation  with 
Liddy.  her  former  boss  told  her  to  tell  the 
truth.  Apparently  she  either  did  not  or  never 
was  asked  about  "Gemstone"  and  related 
matters.  Why?  Perhaps  her  memory  of  them 
did  not  come  back  until  recently.  What 
happened,  who  has  she  talked  to  In  the 
past  months  that  led  to  her  new.  but  still 
somewhat  limited,  disclosures?  The  commit- 
tee ought  to  get  her  back  to  clear  up  these 
questions. 

In  Robert  Reisner.  Magruder's  former  ad- 
ministrative assistant,  the  committee  had  a 
cooperative  witness  with  a  good  memory  for 
facts.  Reisner  told  of  putting  "Gemstone" 
material  in  folders  destined  for  John  Mitch- 
ell. But  he  was  never  asked  if  he  knew 
whether  that  material  ever  came  back  to 
Magruder — in  short  whether  Mitchell  kept 
the  documents.  Reisner  also  said  copies  of 
material  sent  to  Mitchell  normally  went  to 
H.  R.  Haldeman  at  the  White  House.  He 
never  was  specifically  asked  whether  copies 
of  "Gemstone"  material,  known  to  be  sen- 
sitive, were  also  sent  to  the  White  House. 

Reisner  disclosed  he  was  never  questioned 
on  his  knowledge  of  "Gemstone"  material  un- 
til March  30,  after  the  Watergate  trial  was 
over  and  McCords'  letter  to  Judge  John  Si- 
rica raised  questions  of  perjury.  At  that  time, 
it  was  an  Ervin  committee  investigator  who 
came  to  him,  not  anyone  from  the  Nixon 
committee  or  the  U.S.  Attorney's  office.  Reis- 
ner thus  would  have  been  a  good  witness 
to  describe  what  happened  within  the  Nixon 
committee  and  particularly  Magruder's  of- 
fice during  the  first  weeks  after  the  break-in. 
He  was  not  asked. 

Herbert  L.  Porter,  the  Nixon  committee's 
director  of  scheduling  who  disclosed  to  the 
committee  last  week  he  perjured  himself, 
will  return  to  testify  today.  Last  week  he 
told  how  Magruder  approached  him  to  lie  to 
the  federal  Investigators  "11  or  12  days"  af 
ter  the  break-in  or  around  June  28. 
Porter's  story  should  be  reviewed  in  de- 
tail because,  as  earlier  testimony  showed, 
attempts  were  being  made  to  have  Nixon 
Treasurer  Hugh  Sloan  Jr.  change  his  testi- 
mony on  the  same  subject  as  late  as  July  13. 
Porter  also  should  be  asked  about  his  state- 
ments to  the  Nixon  committee  lawyers,  the 
FBI.  the  federal  prosecutors  and  the  grand 
Jury.  Particularly,  he  should  be  queried  on 
how  deep  the  questioning  went  on  his  phony 
story,  in  an  attempt  to  see  If  any  or  all  these 
investigators  were  willing  to  accept  it  at 
face  value. 

Porter  also  should  be  questioned  on  the 
destruction  of  records  that — although  de- 
nied— appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
week  after  the  Watergate  arrests.  Reisner 
testified  he  "consolidated"  sensitive  files 
and  delivered  them  to  Magruder  who  selected 
those  to  be  destroyed.  Sloan  on  June  23 
finished  up  his  summary  of  cash  disburse- 
ments and  contributions,  gave  one  copy  to 
Finance  Chairman  Maurice  Stans  and  de- 
stroyed all  the  backup  material.  Mrs.  Har- 
mony went  through  Llddy's  files  on  June  28 
and  destroyed  those  that  had  his  handwrit- 
ing on  them.  What.  If  anything,  was  de- 
stroyed In  Porter's  area? 

Finally  Porter  should  be  questioned  in 
more  detail  about  how  he  first  heard  about 
the  Watergate  arrests.  He  briefly  described 
Magruder  in  California  looking  for  a  "se- 
cure" phone  at  8:30  a.m..  June  17.  to  take  a 
call  from  Liddy.  What  happened  the  rest  of 
that  day  In  Los  Angeles  where,  along  with 
Magruder  you  had  Mitchell  and  his  two  as- 
sistants. Fred  LaRue  and  Robert  Mardlan. 
The  next  day.  according  to  Porter,  Magruder 
was  said  to  have  "spent  the  whole  morning 
on  the  telephone  with  Key  Biscayne."  That 
should  b«  developed.  The  President  was  In 
Key  Biscayne  that  day  and  most  certainly 
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questions  were  being  asked  and  answers  giv- 
en on  the  Watergate  operation.  Who  did  he 
talk  to?  Whatever  Porter  can  tell  about  what 
went  on  that  day  and  in  the  days  that  fol- 
lowed would  be  Invaluable  to  any  close  ques- 
tioning of  the  principals  in  the  days  to 
come. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  the  committee  is  on 
tlie  wrong  track  or  off  to  a  particularly  bad 
start.  The  first  days  of  any  in\estigative 
hearing  are  difficult — techniques  and  styles 
must  be  worked  out.  a  pace  must  be  estab- 
lished. 

The  easy  witnesses  are  coming  to  an  end 
and  a  good  deal  of  important  information 
has  been  needlessly  passed  over.  One  solu- 
tion for  this  Initial  problem  might  be  for 
the  senators  to  divide  up  specific  areas — 
one  concentrate  on  pursuing  what  went  on 
the  week  after  the  break-in.  another  going 
after  what  each  witness  did.  wlio  he  talked 
to  in  the  period  following  McCord's  letter 
of  March  24.  Such  a  program  would  have 
the  added  effect  of  eliminating  the  scatter- 
shot questioning  that  has  ensued  with  each 
A'itness  after  a  basic  story  had  been  told. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  sincerely  hope 
the  Senate  Wategate  Committee  will  im- 
prove its  efforts  to  discover  all  the  truth, 
I  believe  it  is  also  important  to  point  out 
that  the  pursuit  of  truth  requires  the  es- 
tablishment of  facts,  as  opposed  to  hear- 
say or  inuendo  that  may  sometimes  have 
the  appearance  of  factual  evidence. 

In  this  connection,  I  also  include  the 
text  of  Monday's  address  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  to  the  National  Association 
of  Attorneys  General.  His  enumeration  of 
the  legal  safeguards  for  the  establish- 
ment of  evidenc" — or  more  simply, 
facts — seems  particulary  relevant  as  the 
Watergate  hearings  move  into  a  most 
crucial  stage  with  the  imminent  appear- 
ance of  Jeb  Magruder  and  John  Dean. 

If  any  casual  conduct  of  the  Senate 
Watergate  hearings  results  in  something 
less  than  the  establishment  of  the  truth 
and  the  attainment  of  a  high  standard  of 
justice,  then  the  people,  in  whost  name 
these  hearings  are  pursued,  will  not  have 
been  well  served. 

Vice  President  Acnew's  address  fol- 
lows : 
Address  by  the  Vice  President  of  the  UNrrED 

States  to  the  National  Association  op 

Attorneys     General.     St.     Louis.     Mo.. 

June  11.  1973 

The  Scripture  tells  us.  "To  every  thing 
there  is  a  season."  The  season  of  summer.  In 
television,  usually  brings  little  but  reruns 
and  unknowns  In  place  of  regular  stars.  But 
this  summer  it's  different.  Somewhere  on 
your  TV  dial,  morning,  noon,  and  night  for 
tlie  next  several  weeks  or  even  months,  you 
will  be  able  to  find  a  gripping  drama — the 
Senate  investigation  of  that  web  of  crimes 
and  controversies  tliat  has  come  to  be  known 
as  Watergate. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  as  enter- 
tainment these  hearings  have  \indeniable 
audience  appeal.  And  I  do  not  doubt  that 
they  are  sincerely  motivated  as  to  legislative 
fact-finding  and  public  education.  But  the 
point  which  many  people  have  now  begun 
to  question  Is  whether  this  Is  the  right  time 
for  the  Senate  hearings  to  be  going  forward. 

One  of  the  Senate's  most  respected  elder 
statesmen.  Sam  Ervin  of  North  Carolina,  the 
eminent  constitutionalist  and  civil  lilDerta- 
rian  who  heads  the  Watergat*  Committee, 
was  asked  not  long  ago  if  the  hearings  might 
not  jeopardize  the  judicial  proceedings— a 
point  that  Special  Prosecutor  Cox  himself  has 
now  publicly  raised. 

The  Senator  answered,  and  I  quote.  "It  Is 
much   more    Important   for   the   American 


people  to  find  out  the  truth  about  the  Wa- 
tergate case  than  to  send  one  or  two  people 
to  jail." 

This  statement  brings  us  to  the  heart  of 
the  current  concern  over  whether  prosecu- 
tors and  juries  or  Senators  and  network 
TV  crews  should  be  In  the  lead  on  this 
Watergate  investigation.  Let's  probe  a  little 
further  into  the  implications  of  the  tliink- 
ing  of  my  esteemed  friend.  Chairman  Ervin. 

Getting  the  trutii  out  into  the  open,  he 
says,  is  more  important  than  jvist  Jailing 
people.  I  could  not  agree  more.  Jailing  the 
convicted  criminal  is  only  one  part  of  what 
justice  is  all  about.  Justice  in  its  deepest 
meaning  involves  the  assurance  that  we  live 
in  a  society  where  the  individual  is  truly 
free;  the  confidence  that  we  are  ruled  by  a 
government  of  laws,  not  of  men;  and  the 
demonstrated  proof  that  innocence  and  guilt 
alike  are  rewarded  or  punished  as  they 
deserve. 

There  can  be  no  justice  without  public 
trust,  and  there  can  be  no  trust  without  a 
systematic  and  thorough  airing  of  the  whole 
truth  about  affairs  that  concern  us  all. 

I  cannot  agree,  however,  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  determining  the  truth  and  con- 
victing the  guilty  are  two  entirely  separate 
processes,  one  for  the  Congress  to  pursue 
and  the  other  for  the  courts.  The  truth  itself 
Is  what  a  court  relics  upon  in  deciding 
wliether  to  convict  or  acquit  a  defendant. 
And  becau.se  human  freedom,  fortune,  repu- 
taticn.  and  In  some  cases  life  Itself  hang  in 
the  balance  with  the  making  of  that  deci- 
sion, our  Judicial  system  has  developed  the 
most  careful  procedures  that  exist  anywhere 
in  our  whole  society  for  testing  and  verifying, 
checking  and  double-checking,  the  truth 
about  what  men  did  or  did  not  do  and  why. 

Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  once  wrote,  ".  .  . 
the  history  of  lil)erty  has  largely  been  the 
history  of  the  observance  of  procedural  safe- 
guards." 

How  very  pertinent  his  observation  is  to 
us  as  the  Watergate  story  unfolds.  What  Is 
critically  lacking,  as  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee does  Its  best  to  ferret  out  the  truth. 
Is  a  rigorous  set  of  procedural  safeguards. 

Lacking  stich  safeguards,  the  Committee, 
I  am  sad  to  say,  can  hardly  hope  to  find  the 
truth  and  can  hardly  fail  to  muddy  the  wa- 
ters of  Justice  beyond  redemption. 

Some  people  have  argued  that  rules  of  evi- 
dence and  guarantees  of  due  process  don't 
matter  so  much  in  the  Ervin  hearings  be- 
cause nobody  Is  really  on  trial  up  there.  The 
mission  of  the  hearings,  this  argument  runs, 
is  purely  one  of  Information  gathering.  But 
Chairman  Ervin  himself  has  suggested  other- 
wise. "My  colleagues  and  I  are  determined," 
he  said  on  the  day  the  hearings  began,  "to 
uncover  all  the  relevant  facts  .  .  .  and  to 
spare  no  one,  whatever  his  station  in  life 
may  be." 

To  me.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  phrase 
"spare  no  one"  sounds  very  much  like  an 
adversary  process,  a  trial  situation.  There  Is 
no  escaping  the  fact  that  the  hearings  have 
a  Perry  Masonish  Impact.  The  Indefatigable 
camera  will  paint  both  heroes  and  villains 
In  lurid  and  Indelible  colors  before  the  pub- 
lic's very  eyes  in  the  course  of  these  proceed- 
ings. This  Is  essentially  what  Is  known  In 
politics  as  a  "beauty  contest"  and  the  at- 
tractiveness and  presence  of  the  participants 
may  be  more  Important  than  the  content  of 
the  testimony.  Particularly  disturbing  are 
the  compliments  to  some  witnesses  and  the 
stony  silence  accorded  others  at  the  close 
of  their  testimony. 

There  is  no  question  whatever  that  some 
men  despite  their  Innocence  will  be  ruined 
by  all  this,  even  though  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senate  Intended  nothing  of  the  kind  when 
It  commissioned  this  Investigation. 

That  Is  why  It  ought  to  concern  all  of  us 
that  In  at  least  seven  basic  ways,  the  orderly 
procedures  by  which  facts  are  elicited  and 


verified  in  a  court  of  law  are  lacking  each 
morning  when  Senator  Ervin's  gavel  comes 
down  and  the  Senate's  trial  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  before  the  court  of  public 
opinion  resumes.  These  departures  from  the 
rules  of  fair  play — rules  fundamental  in 
Anglo-American  Jurisprudence — occvir  not  by 
the  malice  of  any  individual  or  the  design 
of  any  faction,  but  simply  by  the  nature 
of  a  legislative  hearing  as  compared  to  a 
courtroom  proceeding.  But  they  are  no  less 
troubling  to  fairmlnded  observers  for  that 
reason. 

Let's  examine  these  seven  missing  safe- 
guards: 

1.  In  the  Senate  hearing,  there  is  no  ab- 
solute right  of  cross  examination  afforded 
the  persons  accused  or  named  by  a  iritness. 

Thus  there  is  no  opportunity  to  test  the 
accuracy  and  veracity  of  a  hostile  witness. 
The  right  of  cross  examination  is  a  basic 
right  in  a  Judicial  trial.  This  right  is  particu- 
larly Important  when  a  witness  himself 
stands  accused  or  already  convicted  and 
hence  has  a  motive  to  Implicate  others  to 
mitigate  his  own  offense  or  to  exonerate  him- 
self. To  get  at  the  truth,  it  is  vitally  Im- 
portant that  each  Individual  not  only  have 
an  opportunity  to  present  his  own  version 
of  the  facts,  but  that  be  also  submit  to  vigor- 
ous cross  examination  by  those  opposite  him 
In  the  adversary  proceedings. 

2.  In  the  Senate  hearing,  the  right  of  per- 
sons accused  or  named  in  testimony  before 
the  Committee  to  be  represented  by  counsel 
is  severely  abridged. 

The  defendant's  right  to  rerpesentation  by 
counsel  in  a  criminal  trial  Is  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  itself.  At  the  Senate  hear- 
ings, in  contrast,  witnesses  may  have  counsel 
at  their  side  for  advice  only;  their  lawyers 
can  take  no  active  part  In  the  colloquy 
among  Committee,  staff  and  witnesses. 

3.  In  the  Senate  hearing,  there  is  no  firm 
guarantee  of  an  opportunity  for  persons  ac- 
cused or  named  by  a  witness  to  rebut  that 
testimony  by  calling  other  witnesses  or  intro- 
ducing other  evidence;  there  is  not  even  a 
formal  assurance  that  the  accused  person 
himself  will  have  a  chance  to  testify. 

Tlie  right  to  rebut  testimony  Is  funda- 
mental to  a  fair  trial,  and  yet  is  being  ob- 
served in  only  the  most  casual  way  In  the 
Watergate  hearings.  James  McCord.  for  In- 
stance, made  a  number  of  charges  against 
his  former  attorney,  Gerald  Alch.  Mr.  Alch 
had  not  been  scheduled  as  a  witness,  and  it 
is  imclear  whether  the  Committee  ever  would 
have  called  him  had  he  not  happened  to  be 
immediately  available  and  demanded  a 
chance  to  speak.  Thus  we  might  never  have 
heard  Mr.  Alch  contradict  Mr.  McCord — and 
the  public  might  never  have  known  that 
James  McCord  has  possibly  perjured  himself 
before  the  Committee. 

4.  I7i  the  Senate  hearings,  there  is  jw 
guarantee  of  an  opportunity  for  persons 
accused  or  named  by  a  witness  to  introduce 
evidence  which  tends  to  impeach  the  ac- 
cuser's credibility  by  establishing  bias  or 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  person  making  the 
accusation. 

Such  an  opportunity  Is  available  in  every 
judicial  trial  and  should  also  be  guaranteed 
in  the  Watergate  hearings,  especially  when 
we  are  dealing  with  people  whose  Jail  sen- 
tences may  depend  in  large  measure  on  what 
they  tell  the  Committee. 

5.  In  the  Senate  hearing,  unlike  a  trial, 
the  witness  is  permitted  to  introduce  hearsay 
evidence. 

Even  though  the  Chairman  has  in  good 
faith  repeatedly  emphasized  that  hearsay 
testimony  is  not  receivable  as  truth,  it  Is 
difficult  for  tens  of  millions  of  viewers  to 
disregard  what  they  have  just  heard. 

As  Justice  Jackson  said  in  an  opinion  on 
the  1949  case  of  Krulewitch  r.  U.S.,  "The 
naive  assumption  that  prejudicial  effects  can 
be  overcome  by  instructions  to  the  jury  .  .  , 
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all  practicing  lawyers  know  to  be  unmitigated 
Action  .  .  ." 

In  the  Watergate  hearings,  the  witness  Is 
rot  only  permitted  to  give  hearsay  but  posi- 
tively encouraged  to  do  so.  When  a  witness 
testifies  to  what  some  third  party  told  him, 
he  frequently  Is  then  asked  to  elaborate  on 
details  of  the  hearsay  statement  and  pressed 
to  say  whether  his  Informant  mentioned  still 
ciher  persons.  The  effect  of  such  lines  of 
questioning  is  to  strengthen  the  public's 
erroneous  Impression  that  the  rumor  and 
hearsay  can  be  considered  as  reliable 
evidence. 

6.  In  the  Watergate  hearings,  the  loitnesa 
l«  permitted  to  testify  as  to  his  inferences, 
his  impressions,  even  his  speculations. 

In  a  Judicial  trial,  such  so-called  opinion 
testimony  is  totally  Inadmissible  as  evidence. 
Guilt  or  Innocence,  truth  or  falsehood,  are 
determined  in  a  court  by  facts,  not  guessi,vork. 
In  contrast,  who  can  forget  the  May  23rd 
dialogue  between  Senator  Montoya  and  wit- 
ness John  Caulfield  on  the  alleged  offer  of 
Executive  clemency  to  James  McCord: 

Q.  "Now,  you  mentioned  that  Mr.  Dean  had 
Instructed  you  to  say  that  it  comes  from  way 
up  at  the  top." 
A.  "Yes,  sir." 

Q.  "What  did  you  conceive  that  to  be  at 
the  time?" 

A.  "Well,  sir.  In  my  mind  I  believed  that 
he  was  talking  about  the  President." 

Later  in  the  same  appearance,  Mr.  Caul- 
field  said  that  he  had  never  had  any  con- 
versations with  the  President  with  regard 
to  Executive  clemency  and  that  Mr.  Dean 
had  never  speciacally  said  the  alleged  offer 
came  from  the  President. 

Thus  we  were  left  only  with  Mr.  Caulfield's 
personal  opinion — an  opinion  that  would 
never  have  been  permitted  In  a  court  of  law 
because  its  truth  can't  be  tested. 

The  stark  differences  between  the  Water- 
gate hearings  and  our  basic  concepts  of  Jus- 
tice came  screaming  out  that  night  when 
the  Washington  Star's  banner  headline  an- 
nounced "Felt  Nixon  Knew,  Caulfield  Says." 
The  next  day.  The  New  York  Times  carried 
R  similar  banner  on  an  inside  page  "Caulfield 
Asserts  He  Believes  President  Authorized 
Clemency  Offer  to  McCord." 

By  any  standard,  this  kind  of  thing  can 
only  be  termed  a  gross  perversion  of  Justice. 
7.  The  last  among  the  missing  procedural 
safeguards  is  the  prohibition  against  cameras. 
The  reaaon  that  cameras  are  banned  from 
most  Judicial  trials  is  that  they  Introduce  an 
emotional  and  dramatic  factor  which  gets 
In  the  way  of  a  deliberate,  dispassionate  pur- 
suit of  truth.  The  court  can  too  easily  be- 
come a  theater. 

In  a  Judicial  trial,  the  public  are  only 
spectators.  In  the  Watergate  hearings,  how- 
ever, the  American  people  have  been  cast  as 
the  ultimate  Jury  by  Senator  Ervin  and  his 
colleagues;  and  television  for  better  or 
worse  thus  becomes  an  Indispensable  vehicle 
for  interjecting  the  people  Into  the  process 
of  Judgment.  Moreover,  the  audible  sighs, 
snickers  or  groans  of  the  people  In  the  hear- 
ing room  are  dramatically  relayed  to  the 
millions  of  TV  viewers,  thus  potentially  af- 
fecting the  way  they  receive  the  Information. 
Television's  incandescent  presence  In  the 
liearing  room  has  additional  damaging  ef- 
fects. It  tends  to  complicate  the  search  for 
truth  by  making  both  witnesses  and  Com- 
mittee players  on  a  spotlighted  national 
stage,  and  it  tends  to  impede  the  search  for 
ju.stice  by  creating  a  swelling  flood  of  preju- 
dicial publicity  that  could  make  It  virtually 
impossible  to  select  an  impartial  Jury  when 
.lud  if  new  Indictments  are  returned  in  the 
Watergate  case. 

Thus  even  if  the  Senate  hearings  succeed 
in  reliably  establishing  the  guilt  of  some  in- 
f'ividuals  in  the  Watergate  case,  they  will 
;  robably  do  so  at  the  expense  of  ultimate 
ronvictlon  of  those  persons  In  court.  And 
this  Is  bound  to  leave  the  American  people 
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with  an  ugly  resentment  at  the  spectacle  of 
wrongdoers  going  scotfree. 

For  those  who  have  done  no  wrong — and 
experience  would  lead  us  to  assume  that 
they  far  outnumber  any  who  have — the  pros- 
pect of  Justice  is  bleaker  still.  Irreparable 
harm  may  well  be  done  to  the  good  name  of 
the  innocent  by  accusations  leveled  in  tele- 
vised hearings  and  never  conclusively  re- 
futed In  a  court  of  law,  the  only  Institution 
In  our  system  whose  exoneration  of  an  ac- 
cused person  is  definitive  and  final. 

In  listing  these  seven  deficiencies  in  the 
procedures  of  the  Senate  Watergate  hearings, 
I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  the  Ervin  com- 
mittee Is  proceeding  in  a  haphazard  or  dis- 
orderly fashion.  Far  from  it.  They  have  a 
carefully  drawn  and  published  set  of  rules 
to  guide  their  investigation.  Even  where 
those  rules  may  seem  to  approximate  Judicial 
fairness,  however,  a  closer  reading  reveals 
that  they  are  not  ironclad  guarantees  of  due 
process  after  all  for  their  application  is  left 
to  the  committee's  discretion. 

It  Is  easy  to  understand  the  urgency  which 
many  attach  to  seeing  the  Ervin  hearings 
go  forward,  since  the  Judicial  process  was 
at  first  stalemated  by  the  silence  of  many 
key  figvu-es,  and  then  later  shadowed  by  the 
llngerbig  concern  that  the  Administration 
was  essentially  Investigating  itself,  without 
an  independent  figure  leading  the 
prosecution. 

But  now  those  conditions  no  longer  pre- 
vail. One  major  witness  after  another  Is  com- 
ing forward  to  tell  what  he  knows,  and  a 
Special  Prosecutor  of  impeccable  Integrity 
has  taken  command. 

There  Is  no  denying  that  a  Judicial  trial 
sometimes  falls  well  short  of  airing  all  the 
circumstances  and  ramifications  surrounding 
a  crime  or  controversy,  particularly  when 
guilty  pleas  are  entered  as  they  were  In  the 
first  Watergate  trial  last  January.  The  courts 
can't  do  It  all.  What  a  court  can  do,  however, 
with  far  greater  precision  and  fairness  than 
any  legislative  committee,  Is  to  establish  the 
central  facts  of  Individual  culpability — the 
task  that  now  stands  first  on  the  Nation's 
Watergate  agenda. 

Instead,  one  Is  now  left  with  the  feeling 
that  hearings  which  began  on  the  premise 
that  it  is  more  important  to  bring  out  the 
truth  than  to  Jail  people  may  wind  up  block- 
ing the  imprisonment  of  some  who  are  guilty, 
smearing  the  reputation  of  many  who  are 
innocent,  and  leaving  the  truth  Itself  very 
much  In  doubt. 

Many  have  therefore  suggested  that  It 
would  be  helpful  If  this  unavoidably  loose 
process — so  harmful  to  so  many  and  poten- 
tially so  injurious  to  our  country  in  ways 
even  reaching  far  beyond  our  shores — could 
at  least  be  deferred  until  the  Special  Pros- 
ecutor has  a  chance  to  develop  his  case,  as 
Mr.  Cox  himself  has  urged. 

In  all  likelihood,  however,  the  hearings  will 
proceed  despite  the  reservations  I  have  voiced. 
The  Senate  has  every  right  to  exercise  Its 
constitutional  prerogatives,  and  appear;  In- 
tent on  doing  so.  On  that  presumption,  there 
are  several  points  I  hope  the  Nation  will  bear 
In  mind  over  the  weeks  to  come. 

First,  let's  all  understand  that  a  great  deal 
of  what  we  see  and  hear  in  these  hearings 
would  be  indignantly  ruled  out  of  any  court 
of  law  in  the  United  States. 

Second,  let's  be  conscious  as  we  watch  and 
listen  that  probably  a  considerable  number 
of  very  fine  people,  entirely  innocent  of  any 
wrongdoing  whatever,  could  come  out  of  this 
un-Judiclal  proceeding  tragically  besmirched, 
terribly  humiliated,  and  Irretrievably  in- 
jured— and  therefore  let  us  strive  to  suspend 
QUI  Judgments  until  all  the  facts  are  in;  and 
let  us  remember  the  ancient  injunction  that 
every  man  among  us  is  deemed  innocent  until 
proven  guilty  beyond  reasonable  doubt. 

Third,  I  would  hope  that  my  good  friends 
and  old  spurring  n.ates  In  the  Nation's  press 
will     consider     that     circumstances     have 
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changed  dramatically  In  the  last  several 
months.  Prom  a  situation  wher«  the  news 
media — to  their  great  credit — were  one  of  the 
principal  forces  pushing  for  fiUl  disclosure, 
we  have  now  moved  Into  a  situation  where 
excessive  haste  to  print  the  spectacular  may 
actually  frustrate  the  processes  of  truth  and 
Justice. 

The  Journalism  profession  never  tires  of 
tailing  us  that  it  is  a  public  sen'ice  institu- 
tion, not  merely  a  profit-making  enterprise. 
The  weeks  and  months  ahead  wUl  put  that 
contention  to  an  acid  test  by  challenging  re- 
porters and  editors  to  think  twice  about  those 
sensational  leaked-source  stories  that  might 
boost  circulation  but  which  could  also  malign 
tUe  Innocent  and  help  to  acquit  the  guilty. 
Finally,  let  everyone  understand  that  as 
I  have  here  extolled  the  virtues  of  our  court 
system,  I  no  less  subscribe  to  the  immense 
value  of  the  Congressional  Investigative  proc- 
ess— a  process  which  I  regard  as  one  of  the 
essential  pillars  of  sound  government  in  our 
system.  What  I  have  said  here  is  not  directed 
In  anyway  to  the  weakening  of  that  essen- 
tial feature  of  the  legislaltve  process.  Nor  Is 
it  meant  to  impugn  in  the  slightest  the  sin- 
cerity or  objectivity  of  any  member  of  the 
Investigating  committee,  for  each  of  whom 
I  have  only  the  highest  respect. 

I  have  simply  endeavored  to  express  my 
earnest  personal  beUef  that  In  this  particu- 
lar circumstance,  as  the  court  proceedings 
struggle  toward  Justice  and  as  the  Senate 
hearings  reach  In  their  way  todard  truth, 
it  does  appear  that  the  latter  can  hardly 
fall  to  Injure  the  former — and  I  feel  that 
every  American  citizen  should  understand 
that. 

Justice  Banjamin  Cardozo,  one  of  the 
great  American  Jurists  of  this  century,  left 
\is  a  wise  reminder  when  he  wrote,  "Justice  Is 
not  to  be  taken  by  storm.  She  Is  to  be  wooed 
by  slow  advances." 

The  storm  of  public  Indignation  aroused 
by  this  sordid  Watergate  affair  is  an  under- 
standable reaction,  and  a  healthy  one.  But 
the  raw  and  undisciplined  forces  of  such  a 
storm  cannot  by  themselves  achieve  Justice, 
as  Cardozo  warned.  Those  forces  must  be 
harnessed  by  the  Instincts  of  fair  play  that 
are  so  basic  to  our  society,  and  they  must  be 
channeled  through  the  established  Institu- 
tions best  equipped  for  the  dlflScult  dual 
task  of  protecting  the  rights  of  the  individual 
and  enforcing  the  law  of  the  land. 

This  will  not  be  the  shortest  or  easiest  way 
for  America  to  untangle  the  tragedy  of 
Watergate  and  repair  the  damage  done— but 
beyond  a  doubt  It  is  the  safest  wisest  way.  I 
ask  all  of  you,  as  dedicated  servants  of  the 
rule  of  law,  to  Join  with  me  in  working  for 
this  goal. 


FEDERAL  ELECTIONS  COMMISSION 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or    MINlfESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1973 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  Introduced  H.R.  8589.  a  bill  which 
would  create  a  Federal  Elections  Com- 
mission. The  bill  is  the  exact  duplicate 
of  S.  1094  authored  by  the  distinguished 
Minority  Leader  in  the  Senate  (Mr. 
Scott)  . 

In  this  form,  the  Federal  Elections 
Commission  is  given  very  strong  powers. 
The  FEC  may  initiate,  prosecute,  defend, 
and  appeal  any  court  action.  In  other  re- 
spects, It  Is  not  imusual,  calling  for  six 
members,  of  which  no  more  than  three 
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can  be  from  the  same  party,  appointed 
by  the  President  upon  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  and  serving  6-year 
staggered  terms.  Like  most  FEC  sug- 
gestions, this  one  grants  subpoena 
power. 

The  principal  difference  between  this 
suggestion  and  others  lies  in  the  strong 
prosecution  powers.  The  case  has  been 
well  made  by  representatives  of  the  GAO 
and  others  that  the  Justice  Department 
is  not  always  completely  free  to  prose- 
cute in  election  situations.  The  granting 
of  prosecution  powers  to  the  Federal 
Elections  Commission  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, about  the  only  way  to  restore  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people  that 
we  are  serious  about  our  election  laws. 
Prosecution  powers  need  only  be  a  back- 
up, but  they  must  be  available. 

Of  all  the  Watergate  lessons,  to  me 
one  of  the  most  important  centers  on 
swift,  impartial  enforcement  of  election 
laws.  Of  the  niunerous  suggestions,  many 
of  which  are  meritorious,  for  improving 
our  election  laws,  I  think  the  record  will 
show  that  prosecution  and  enforcement 
is  most  needed. 


RESOLUTION  IN  OPPOSITION  TO  A 
GRANT  OF  AMNESTY 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF    NORTH   CAROLINA 

•  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1973 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  General 
Assembly  of  North  Carolina  has  passed 
a  strong  joint  resolution  in  opposition 
to  a  grant  of  amnesty  to  those  who  il- 
legally avoided  induction  into  the  U.S. 
armed  services  or  who  deserted. 

I  hold  a  similar  strong  opposition  to 
the  granting  of  amnesty,  as  do  a  large 
number  of  my  colleagues,  and  I  believe 
they  will  be  interested  in  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  North  Carolina  Legislature. 

The  resolution  follows : 
Resolution  32 — ^House  Joint  Resolution  385 
A  Joint  resolution  in  opposition  to  a  grant 

of  amnesty  to  those  who  illegally  avoided 

induction  into  the  United  States  Armed 

Services  or  who  deserted 

Whereas,  there  has  been  much  discussion 
of  a  grant  of  amnesty  or  freedom  from  pros- 
ecution to  those  who  through  desertion  and 
otherwise  willfully  failed  to  fulfill  their  mili- 
tary obligations  to  the  United  States:   and 

Whereas,  any  such  wholesale  grant  of  am- 
nesty to  those  who  illegally  avoided  service  in 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces  or  deserted 
therefrom  would  make  a  mockery  of  the 
sacrifices  of  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
did  their  duty,  assumed  their  responsibilities 
in  time  of  conflict,  and  suffered  or  died  In 
time  of  conflict;  and 

Whereas,  cases  involving  desertion  or  Il- 
legal flight  to  avoid  induction  Into  the  Armed 
Forces  may  presently  be  tried  in  the  courts  of 
this  country  where  each  particular  case  may 
be  heard  on  Its  merits  and  be  dealt  with 
appropriately  and  based  upon  the  facts  of  the 
particular  case;  Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate 
concurring: 

Section  1.  The  General  Assembly  of  North 
Carolina  expresses  its  strong  opposition  to 
the  grant  of  amnesty  or  freedom  from  pros- 
ecution to  those  who  have  in  our  recent  time 


of  conflict  either  Illegally  avoided  induction 
Into  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  or  who 
have  deserted  therefrom. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  hereby 
directed  to  prepare  and  deliver  certified 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  to  all  Congressmen 
and  the  Governor  and  United  States  Senators 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Sec.  3.  This  resolution  shall  become  effec- 
tive tipon  Its  ratification. 


WHY  AMERICANS  DO  NOT  ADOPT 
MORE  WAR  ORPHANS 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13.  1973 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  there  have  been  several  articles  in 
national  magazines  discussing  the  plight 
of  war  orphans,  particularly  Vietnamese 
war  orphans.  In  the  June  10  issue  of 
Parade  magazine,  an  article  entitled 
"Why  Americans  Don't  Adopt  More  War 
Orphans"  details  the  attempts  of  fami- 
lies to  adopt  war-orphaned  children 
from  Vietnam. 

These  families  attest  to  the  frustra- 
tion and  long  periods  of  waiting  that 
mark  the  current  adoption  procedures. 
It  was  as  one  mother  said : 

One  step  forward  and  ten  steps  back. 

These  families  were,  at  least,  able  to 
adopt  these  children.  Many,  many  Amer- 
ican families  have  not  been  so  fortunate. 

The  Parade  article  points  out  that 
fewer  than  600  orphaned  Vietnamese 
children  have  been  adopted  by  American 
families.  Six  hundred  children  is  an  ex- 
traordinarily small  number  when  con- 
trasted with  the  thousands  of  Vietnam- 
ese war  orphans.  The  estimates  of  chil- 
di'en  fathered  by  American  servicemen 
and  often  abandoned  by  their  Vietnam- 
ese mothers  runs  as  high  as  200,000. 

The  situation  is  compounded  by  de- 
spair and  tragedy.  American  families 
longing  to  adopt  these  children  have 
seen  their  hopes  become  mired  in  endless 
paperwork  and  inexplicable  delays  while 
the  children  themselves  are  sti-uggling 
to  stay  alive. 

Congress  is  in  a  position  to  alleviate  a 
great  deal  of  human  suffering  both  here 
and  among  innocent  young  war  victims 
in  Vietnam.  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion, H.R.  3159,  which  would  facilitate 
the  adoption  of  war  orphans  of  Vietnam- 
ese-American parentage  by  issuing 
special  immigrant  visas.  These  special 
immigrant  visas  would  permit  these  Viet- 
namese-American orphans  to  enter  the 
United  States  while  awaiting  adoption. 
The  visas  would  facilitate  adoption  and 
safeguard  the  health  of  these  children 
who  are  terribly  vulnerable  to  the  rav- 
ages of  disease,  discrimination,  and  in- 
adequate care. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing story  of  three  families  who  have 
given  loving  homes  to  sick  and  war- 
shocked  children.  There  is  no  need  for 
these  to  be  isolated  cases. 

The  article  follows; 


Why  Americans  Don't  Adopt  More  War 
Orphans 

Eighteen  months  ago  the  future  for  little 
Lisa  Ryan  was  grim.  Siie  was  a  war  waif  in 
South  Vietnam,  a  hungry,  dazed  infant  with 
no  parents  or  relatives  to  look  after  her.  The 
orphanage  she  had  been  sent  to  was,  at 
best,  Inadequate.  But  today  she's  a  happy, 
healthy  3-year-old  American  girl  living  In 
Saugerties.  N.Y..  the  adopted  daughter  of 
Chris  and  Joe  Ryan. 

Chad  Johnston,  a  9-month-old  boy.  is 
similarly  fortunate.  He  was  born  in  Bang- 
ladesh m  the  wake  of  the  war  between  that 
country  and  West  Pakistan.  He.  too,  has 
been  adopted — by  Daniel  and  Barbara  John- 
ston who  live  in  the  small  farming  communi- 
ty of  Topeka,  Ind. 

Sadly.  Lisa  and  Chad  are  exceptional  cases. 
Despite  a  widespread  belief  that  many  Asian 
war  orphans  are  available  for  adoption  by 
American  families,  only  a  relative  few  have 
reached  the  United  States.  The  reasons  are 
many,  but  the  hard  facts  are  that  of  the 
thousands  of  South  Vietnamese  children 
made  homeless  in  12  years  of  war.  fewer 
than  600  have  been  adopted  by  American 
parents.  And  only  11  children  from  Bangla- 
desh have  found  homes  in  the  United  States. 
Governmental  restrictions — especially  in 
South  Vietnam — red  tape,  agonizing  delays, 
all  these  things  stand  in  the  way  of  Ameri- 
can families  who  wish  to  adopt. 

Yet  for  those  who  have  had  the  tenacity 
and  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  adopt  an 
Asian  orphan,  the  rewards  are  beyond  price — 
happiness  for  the  child  and  the  adoptive 
parents  alike. 

The  Ryans,  for  example,  have  two  sons  of 
their  own,  Michael  and  Ricky.  But  watching 
television  accounts  of  Vietnam  gave  Chris 
Ryan  an  overwhelming  sense  of  sympathy 
and  responsibility.  "I  saw  such  sad  little 
faces. "  she  says.  "My  heart  Just  went  out  to 
them.'' 

Lisa  arrived  from  Vietnam  with  an  ear 
infection  and  her  muscles  weakened  from 
lack  of  protein.  But  she's  perfectly  healthy 
now.  Chris  reports,  and  has  a  passion  for 
peanut  butter  and  Jelly  sandwiches. 

HAPPY    EXPERIENCE 

The  Ryans'  experience  with  Lisa  was  such 
a  happy  one  that  the  family  adopted  another 
Vietnamese  orphan,  1-year-old  Kim. 

"We're  bringing  up  our  kids  as  four  normal 
equal  children."  says  Joe  Ryan,  who  is  an 
IBM  engineer.  "The  girls  aren't  unique — they 
Just  happen  to  have  been  born  In  Vietnam  " 

"We're  learning  as  much  as  we  can  about 
their  country, "  adds  his  wife.  "We  want  to  be 
able  to  tell  the  girls  about  Vietnam  when 
they're  older.  Maybe  one  day  the  whole  family 
can  take  a  trip  there." 

Other  families  who  have  adopted  Viet- 
namese are  equally  pleased.  Michael  and  Fran 
Suhay  of  Hawthorne.  N.Y.,  have  adopted  two 
boys.  Peter,  now  3'^.  and  Michael,  2. 

"Both  were  imdersized  and  they  had  tre- 
mendous bellies,  from  malnutrition,"  Suhay 
recalls.  But  both  have  become  fctrong  and 
sturdy  on  their  new  diets.  Still,  curious  re- 
minders of  their  war-stained  past  keep  crop- 
ping up.  "The  day  after  they  arrived.  '  Mrs. 
Suhay  recalls,  "Mike  dropped  a  piece  of  bread 
from  his  high  chair.  Peter  raced  to  scoop  it 
up."  Michael,  who  is  younger,  seems  to  re- 
member less  than  Peter,  who  still  flinches 
at  loud  noises. 

Although  their  adopted  child  comes  from 
Bangladesh,  the  Johnston  family  of  Topeka 
shares  the  kind  of  happiness  felt  by  the 
Ryans  and  the  Suhays.  "When  we  went  to 
the  airport  to  pick  up  Chad."  Daniel  Johnston 
recalls,  "I  was  as  thrilled  and  excited  as  I 
was  when  I  went  to  the  hospital  to  see  my 
newborn  daughters." 

The  Johnstons  have  two  daughters  of  tlieir 
own.  aged  4'2  and  2.  but  they  had  wanted  a 
boy  as  well  and  had  long  talked  of  adopting 
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one.  "I  dont  believe  that  you  have  to  con- 
ceive and  bear  a  child  to  love  him,"  says  Bar- 
bara Johnston,  "especially  when  there  are  so 
many  children  In  the  world  without  homes." 

ANY    ONi:   WILL    DO 

Early  in  1972  the  Johnstons  started  the 
adoption  proceedings  by  appearing  before  the 
county  welfare  board.  The  social  worker  there 
asked  whether  they  would  consider  adopting 
a  Mexican,  American  Indian  or  Korean  child. 
"I  said,  "Fine,  I'll  take  any  of  them'.  "  Mrs. 
Johnston  recalls. 

After  that  the  family  was  put  in  touch 
with  the  Holt  Adoption  Program,  Inc.,  which 
Is  located  in  Eugene,  Oreg.  The  Johnstons 
were  under  the  assumption  that  they  were 
being  considered  to  adopt  a  Korean  chUd. 
They  filled  out  an  application,  and  a  long  pe- 
riod of  investigation  began.  County  social 
workers  made  several  visits  to  survey  their 
home  and  family  situation.  There  were  end- 
less questions — some  of  them  pointed.  Mrs. 
Johnston  remembers  on  quite  clearly:  "How 
would  you  react  if  one  of  your  girls  came 
home  from  school  and  told  you  that  their 
little  brother  had  been  called  a  'Chink'?  ' 

Apparently,  the  response  was  satisfactory,' 
because  sometime  later  the  Johnstons'  appli- 
cation was  approved.  Then  came  a  surprise: 
Would  they  be  willing  to  accept  an  Infant 
from  Bangladesh,  rather  than  Korea? 

"We  did  have  some  qualms,"  admits  Johns- 
ton, "not  about  nationality,  but  about  color." 
Rural  Indiana  is  still  virtually  all-white,  and 
Johnston  was  worried  about  what  reaction 
people  would  have  to  a  dark-skinned  adopted 
child.  But  the  Johnstons  put  their  worries 
aside  and  said  they'd  be  delighted  to  accept 
their  new  Bangladesh  son. 

"Actually,  people  have  stared  and  whis- 
pered a  few  times,"  says  Johnston.  "We  see 
people  looking  at  Chad  and  then  at  his  sis- 
ters when  we  walk  by.  I  can  understand  their 
shock.  But  we  accept  such  things  in  stride." 

Despite  those  first  stares,  the  neighbors 
have  quickly  accepted  Chad  as  one  of  the 
"Johnston  kids,"  along  with  his  sisters  Kelly 
Jo  and  Erin  Mlchele.  And  last  Easter  Sun- 
day, Chad  Daniel  Johnston  was  baptized  at 
the  local  United  Methodist  Chuch. 

While  many  other  American  parents  or 
childless  couples  would  Uke  to  experience 
the  happiness  that  adoption  can  bring,  the 
avallabiUty  of  Asian  war  waifs  Is  severely 
limited. 

NO   MORE  ORPHANS 

In  Bangladesh,  for  example,  there  are  sim- 
ply no  more  orphans  available.  The  Holt  pro- 
gram has  withdrawn  its  team  from  Dacca, 
the  capital  city,  after  placing  ll  orphans  In 
American  homes.  Some  authorities  theorize 
that  early  reports  of  thousands  of  abandoned 
babies — resulting  from  the  rapes  of  Bengali 
women  by  Pakistani  soldiers — were  somewhat 
In  error.  Other  experts  believe  that  many 
such  women  had  abortions,  or  killed  their 
babies  after  birth.  And  in  many  cases  the 
mothers  refused  to  give  their  children  up  for 
adoption,  or  preferred  that  they  be  placed 
with  local  families. 

The  situation  in  Vietnam  Is  drastically  dlf- 
ferent.  There,  countless  children  are  home- 
less and  undernourished.  Nearly  25,000  crowd 
the  country's  understaffed  orphanages,  where 
care  Is  often  minimal.  Thousands  of  others 
shift  for  themselves  in  the  city  streets.  It  is 
not  known  how  many  children  were  fathered 
by  American  GIs,  but  some  estimates  run  as 
high  as  200,000. 

Yet  adoptions  of  these  children  are  also 
severely  limited.  The  Saigon  Government  has 
placed  strict  rules  and  complicated  prxjce- 
dures  on  adoptions.  Chris  Ryan  recalls  that 
she  was  virtually  ready  to  give  up  in  despair 
before  she  was  allowed  to  adopt  Lisa.  "Every- 
where we  turned,"  she  says,  "we  took  one 
step  forward  and  10  steps  back." 

The    Travelers    Aid-International    Social 
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Service  of  America,  a  group  that  has  kept 
close  watch  on  the  situation,  says  that  part 
of  the  trouble  comes  from  the  fact  that  more 
than  half  of  the  children  living  in  orphan- 
ages aren't  technically  orphans,  since  at  least 
one  parent  is  living.  Also,  the  group  says,  the 
Vietnamese  "extended  family  tradition" 
keeps  many  children  from  being  put  up  for 
adoption.  Grandparents  and  other  relatives 
will  frequently  take  the  child. 

HOW    TO    HELP 

Maureen  O'Brien,  public  relations  director 
of  the  group,  says  that  parents  who  are  anx- 
ious to  adopt  Asian  waifs  may  have  much 
better  luck  adopting  a  Korean  child.  Nearly 
20  years  after  the  cease-fire,  that  country 
still  has  a  high  rate  of  child  abandonment, 
and  last  year  some  1600  Korean  children  were 
adopted  by  American  parents. 

Miss  O'Brien  and  other  authorities  agree 
that  any  real  Improvement  In  the  plight  of 
Vietnam's  children  will  have  to  take  place 
within  tliat  war-torn  country.  Currently  less 
than  one  percent  of  the  government's  budget 
goes  to  child  welfare,  making  outside  help 
essential  to  relieve  starvation  and  other  dis- 
tress. And  many  experts  Ijelleve  that  the 
U.S.  Government  Itself  has  a  special  respon- 
sibility to  the  countless  Vietnamese  children 
for  whom  the  war  has  not  yet  ended. 
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POW  HONORED 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF    RHODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  13.  1973 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
Memorial  Day  dinner  the  people  of 
Woonsocket,  R.I..  honored  Marine  Sgt, 
Dennis  A.  Tellier,  former  prisoner  of  war. 
It  was  a  happy  occasion  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  citizens  of  our  commimity 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  that  we  are 
proud  of  and  regard  as  an  inspiration. 

I  would  like  to  Include  here  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  the  text  of  the 
keynote  speech  of  the  evening  delivered 
by  Brig.  Gen.  Edwin  H.  Simmons,  USMC. 
It  is  a  straight-forward  talk  about  the 
Vietnam  war — an  xmvamished  account 
that  faces  the  grim  costs  In  American 
lives  and  heartbreak.  It  does  not  justify 
the  war  or  argue  Its  merits,  but  It  does 
defend  and  honor  those  Americans  who 
fought  in  Vietnam. 

There  are  no  high-sounding  flights  of 
traditional  Memorial  Day  rhetoric.  It  is 
a  sober,  honest,  and  plain  talk  that  ends 
on  a  note  of  hope.  It  put  into  words  my 
own  thoughts  and,  I  believe,  the  thoughts 
of  most  Americans. 

I  am  also  Including  an  article  from 
the  Woonsocket  Call  by  Leonard  Edgerly 
which  gives  an  accoimt  of  the  evening: 

Memorial  Day  Remarks 
(By  Brig.  Gen.  Edwin  H.  Simmons.  USMC) 

Distinguished  guests;  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  am  honored  to  have  been  asked  to 
participate  with  you  in  this  Memorial  Day 
observance. 

Memorial  Day  is.  I  think,  perhaps  our  most 
solemn  national  holiday. 

It  is  a  time  for  remembrance  and  reflection. 

This  year  Memorial  Day  has  a  special  sig- 
nificance. 

Our  troops  have  been  withdrawn  from 
South  Vietnam. 


Combat,  for  American  ground  forces,  has 
ended. 
Our  prisoners-of-war  have  been  returned. 
Still,  the  war  in  Indo  China,  despite  the 
cease-fires  and  the  peace  negotiations,  is  ob- 
viously not  over. 

American  air  power  continues  to  be  used  In 
Laos  and  Cambodia. 

So  we  cannot  yet  say  that  we  are  com- 
pletely out  of  the  war. 

It   has   been   the  longest,   and   In  many 
ways  the  most  difficult,  war  In  our  history. 
The  advisory  phase  began  in  1954. 
Combat  Involving  American  ground  forces 
began  in  1965. 
That  was  over  eight  years  ago. 
It  has  been  a  controversial  war. 
The  purpoees  have  seemed  vague. 
The  costs  have  been  enormous. 
And  they  are  costs  that  cannot  be  meas- 
ured simply  in  terms  of  men  and  treasure. 
We  must   also  Include  in  the  reckoning 
what   the   war   has   cost  the  United   States 
in  terms  of  what  it  has  done  to  our  people 
and  to  our  institutions. 

Yes,  I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  it 
has  been  a  costly  and  controversial  war. 

Opinion — ^both  world  opinion  and  opinion 
here  at  home — has  been  widely  divided,  not 
only  on  the  merits  of  the  war,  but  also  on 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  fought. 

Through  the  years  that  the  war  went  on 
these  opinions  hardened. 

They  entered  like  wedges  Into  our  society, 
splitting  us  apart. 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  the  merits  of  the 
war. 

I  am  not  going  to  try  to  Justify  the  con- 
duct of  the  war. 

I  will,  however,  defend  and  honor  those 
who  fought  this  war;  just  as  I  wlU  defend 
and  honor  those  who  fought  this  nation's 
wars  of  the  past. 

We  know  ot  men  who  have  found  this 
war  so  hateful  that  they  deserted  their  coun- 
try's service  and  went  to  Canada  or  Sweden 
or  elsewhere. 

I  suppose  there  were  many  individual  rea- 
sons or  rationalizations  for  these  deeertions 
and  evasions. 

For  some,  perhaps,  It  was  an  honest  act 
of  conscience. 

For  others,  I  suspect  it  was.  If  not  an  act 
of  cowardice,  at  least  an  act  of  self-interest 
and  self-protection. 

But  I  don't  know  these  men  nor  do  I 
pretend  to  understand  fully  their  motives. 
The  men  I  know  are  the  millions  of  young 
Americans — soldiers,  sailors,  airmen.  Ma- 
rines— who  served  their  country  honorably 
and  well. 

As  of  a  few  days  ago,  American  losses  in 
the  Vietnam  War  stood  at : 

38,454  dead  from  hostile  causes. 
153,312  wounded  and  hospitalized. 
Another  150,341  wounded  but  hospital  care 
not  required. 

1,121  missing  in  action. 
649  returned  prisoners  of  war. 
In  terms  of  casualties  it  has  been  for  the 
United  States: 

A  war  almost  twice  the  size  of  the  Korean 
War. 

A  war,  in  fact,  almost  as  large  as  World 
War  I. 

But  I  dont  think  that  I  have  to  read  lists 
of  statistics  to  convince  this  audience  that 
wars  cost  lives  and  cause  heartbreak. 
You  know  this. 

You  have  chosen  to  honor  tonight  one  of 
the  casualties  of  the  Indo  China  war,  a  young 
Marine,  Sergeant  Dennis  TelUer,  who  was 
taken  prisoner,  who  suffered  greatly,  and  who 
now,  happily,  has  returned. 

It  happens  that  Sergeant  Tellier  is  a  Ma- 
rine. 

He  could  Just  as  well  have  been  an  airman, 
a  soldier,  or  sailor. 
I  am  sure  tbat  in  honoring  him  you  also 
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are  honoring,  and  have  In  your  thoughts,  all 
of  those  other  young  Americans  who  were 
casualties  of  theuwar — the  dead,  the  missing 
in  action,  the  wounded,  the  maimed,  and  the 
mutilated. 

And  I  am  equally  sure  that  in  the  back  of 
your  minds  there  is  the  question:  Was  It 
worth  It? 

Was  It  worth  all  this  pain  and  suffering? 
I  don't  know. 

That's  the  answer  I  must  give. 
I  don't  know. 

I  do  know,  however,  that  I  am  not  ready 
to  accept  the  charge  that  there  is  something 
basically  wrong  with  America,  that  our  gov- 
ernment and  our  society  are  intrinsically  evil. 
I  am  willing  to  accept  that  nations  make 
mistakes  Just  as  people  make  mistakes. 

And  I  wUl  agree  that  there  are  real  and 
pressing  problems  facing  us:  political  corrup- 
tion, crime,  drug  abuse,  racial  conflict,  infla- 
tion, the  decay  of  our  cities,  pockets  of  pov- 
erty. The  list  goes  on. 

But  I  think  we  will  find  solutions  to  these 
problems. 

The  United  States  has  survived  and  pros- 
pered for  almost  200  years. 

I  think  we  will  continue  to  survive  and 
prosper. 

But  to  do  so  requires  a  re-dedication  to  the 

fundamental  principles  and  institutions  that 

form  the  foundations  of  our  great  republic. 

These    principles    and    institutions    have 

served  us  well. 

I  happen  to  believe,  and  I  hope  you  agree, 
that  this  country  of  ours,  this  American  way 
of  life,  is  worth  preserving,  and  is  worth  fight- 
ing for. 

Ex-POW  Tellier  Honored  as  Memorial 

Day  Symbol 

(By  Leonard  S.  Edgerly) 

Marine  Sgt.  Dennis  A.  Tellier,  Woonsockefs 

former  Vietnam  prisoner  of  war,  was  honored 

last  night  as  an  individual  and  as  a  Memorial 

Day  symbol. 

The  occasion  was  a  banquet  In  Brother 
Adelard  Arena,  where  about  000  persons 
heard  federal,  state  and  local  dignitaries 
take  note  of  Sgt.  Telller's  nearly  four  years 
of   captivity   in   Vietnam. 

Bishop  Louis  E.  Gelineau,  who  scon  left 
to  administer  confirmation  in  St.  Joseph's 
Church,  set  the  tone  for  the  evening  in  his 
invocation. 

"We  thank  Sgt.  Tellier  and  all  whom 
he  represents,"  the  bishop  said. 

The  23-year-old  Marine  sergeant  acknowl- 
edged each  plaudit  with  a  shy  grin  as  he  sat 
at  the  head  table  with  his  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Aram  J.  Tellier  of  301  Elm  St.,  and 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Dennis  Ross. 

Among  the  70  dignitaries  at  the  two-tier 
head  table — the  largest  ever  served  in  Rhode 
Island  by  the  Central  Falls  caterers — were 
Congressman  and  Mrs.  Fernand  J.  St  Ger- 
main, Gov.  and  Mrs.  Philip  W.  Noel,  Mayor 
and  Mrs.  John  A.  Cummings  and  Brig.  Gen. 
Edwin  H.  Simmons,  director  of  historical 
programs  for  the  Marine  Corps. 

Behind  the  head  table  was  draped  a  huge 
American  flag  measuring  40  feet  by  20  feet, 
obtained  from  the  Quonset  Naval  Base  by 
Congressman  St  Germain. 

The  banquet  followed  by  three  days  Sgt. 
Telller's  trip  to  the  White  House  for  a  POW 
reception  by  President  Nixon. 

"I  thanked  him  very  much  for  bringing 
me  home,"  Tellier  said  last  night  of  his  brief 
talk  with  the  president.  "But  he  didn't  want 
to  take  credit  for  It." 

"You  got  yourself  home,"  Nbcon  told  the 
Woonsocket   resident. 

Tellier  who  did  not  make  a  speech  at  the 
banquet,  appeared  to  greatly  enjoy  the  testi- 
monial:  "It's  wonderful,  really,"  he  said. 

He  was  given  a  35-second  standing  ovation 
upon  his  introduction  by  Dave  Russell,  gen- 
eral manager  of  Radio  Station  WWON,  who 
served  as  master  of  ceremonies. 
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Congressman  St  Germain  In  his  remarks 
thanked  John  R.  Dlonne,  general  chairman, 
for  organizing  the  banquet,  saying  that 
Dlonne  "heads  up  everything  that's  a  success 
in  the  Woonsocket  area." 

St  Germain  continued  by  calling  Tellier  one 
of  the  greatest  citizens  Woonsocket  has  ever 
had. 

"He  went  through  a  great  deal,  and  yet  he 
came  home  humble  and  shy,"  the  congress- 
man said.  "In  his  humble  and  shy  way,  he  in- 
spires all  of  us." 

"The  United  States  of  America,  the  state 
of  Rhode  Island  and  each  and  every  citizen 
of  the  city  of  Woonsocket  are  not  only  proud 
but  we  are  inspired  by  the  example  you  have 
set  for  us,  and  we  are  grateful  for  what  you 
have  done  for  our  country,"  St  Germain  told 
the  former  POW. 

Governor  Noel  presented  Tellier  with  an 
official  citation. 

"We  are  honoring  a  man  who  symbolizes 
the  great  American  tradition  of  loyalty  and 
service  to  our  country  that  our  "men  and 
women  have  established  and  maintained  over 
the  years,"  Noel  declared. 

"Through  him  we  are  able  to  honor  all  our 
servicemen  and  women  living  and  dead  for 
their  great  service  and  devotion,"  he  added. 

The  governor  also  presented  Tellier  with  a 
"Pride  Pin, "  an  Innovation  by  Project  Rhode 
Island  and  the  Rhode  Island  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

"We're  proud  of  you,  and  we  know  you're 
proud  of  Rhode  Island,"  Noel  said  as  he  gave 
the  pin  to  Tellier. 

Mayor  Cummings  in  his  speech  said,  "I 
think  Dennis,  not  knowing  it,  has  become  a 
symbol  of  the  aspirations  of  this  country." 

And  he  pointed  out  the  other  sacrifices  that 
have  been  made  by  American  servicemen. 

"It's  fitting  to  pause  and  remember  the  men 
of  Vietnam  and  the  men  of  other  wars,  the 
men  that  lay  in  Veterans  Administration 
hospitals  in  this  country  ...  so  we  can  have 
tills  salute,"  the  mayor  told  the  gathering. 

General  Sinunons,  the  keynote  speaker, 
noted  that  "Still  the  war  in  Indochina  ...  is 
obviously  not  over.  American  air  power  con- 
tinues to  be  used  in  Laos  and  Cambodia." 

His  voice  echoed  through  the  silent  arena 
as  he  listed  the  grim  statistics  of  the  war: 
38,454  killed  in  action,  300,653  wounded.  1,121 
still  missing  in  action  and  649  returned 
POWs. 

"Was  it  worth  it?  Was  it  worth  all  this  pain 
and  suffering?"  he  asked,  only  to  add  the  fol- 
lowing reply: 

"I  don't  know — that's  the  answer  I  must 
give." 

Tlip  general  s,iid  he  is  willing  to  accept  the 
concept  that  nations,  like  individuals,  make 
mistakes,  and  he  said  there  are  many  prob- 
lems facing  America,  including  political  cor- 
ruption, drugs,  crime  and  poverty. 

He  called  for  a  "rededication  to  the  fun- 
damental principles  and  institutions  that 
form  the  foundation  of  our  great  republic." 
But  in  spite  of  the  doubts  he  betrayed 
concerning  the  Vietnam  conflict.  General 
Simmons  concluded  on  a  positive  note. 

"This  country,  this  American  way  of  life 
of  ours,  is  worth  preserving — yes — is  worth 
fighting  for,"  he  declared. 

Army  M.  Sgt.  Donat  J.  Gouln  of  Central 
Palls,  a  former  POW  who  met  Tellier  during 
imprisonment,  attended  the  banquet  and  re- 
ceived a  standing  ovation. 

During  the  sustained  t^plause,  the  two 
men  exchanged  comradely  waves  across  the 
room. 

Several  special  awards  were  presented  to 
Tellier  after  the  speaking  program,  includ- 
ing a  plaque  from  the  United  Veterans  Coun- 
cil. 

Louis    A.    Lamontagne,    president    of    the 
council,  gave  Tellier  the  plaque  on  behalf 
of  the  city's  11  veterans'  organizations  repre- 
sented by  the  council. 
Lamontagne  announced  that  Tellier  is  to 
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become  a  member  of  Harnois-Barnabe-Arel 
Post,  Amvets. 

Peter  Llzotte  of  53  Champlain  St.,  Black- 
stone,  gave  Tellier  a  package  of  about  12 
POW  bracelets  bearing  Telller's  name.  Lizotte 
had  collected  the  bracelets  from  persons  who 
had  worn  them  during  Telller's  imprison- 
ment. 

Mick  Edwards  of  radio  station  WNRI  pre- 
sented the  former  POW  with  a  copy  of  the 
record  "Tie  a  Yellow  Ribbon  'Round  the  Old 
Oak  Tree." 

The  record,  which  tells  the  story  of  a  pris- 
oner returning  home,  led  Edwards  to  start  a 
welcome-home  tribute  of  yellow  ribbons 
throughout  the  Woonsocket  area  for  Tellier. 
He  said  he  had  called  Tony  Orlando,  who 
made  the  record,  for  an  appearar.ee  at  the 
banquet,  but  Orlando's  group.  Dawn,  had  a 
prior  commitment. 

State  Sen.  Paul  A.  Fontaine,  D-Dlst.  32, 
gave  the  former  POW  a  copy  of  a  Senate  res- 
olution congratulating  Tellier  for  "his  fine 
patriotic  posture  and  meritorious  behavior 
during  his  long  and  arduous  confinement  as 
a  prisoner  of  war." 

Arthur  P.  Lajole  presented  Mrs.  Tellier 
with  flowers  on  behalf  of  the  J!ilita.-v  Order 
of  the  Purple  Heart. 

Dlonne  surprised  Tellier  with  a  framed 
color  portrait  photograph  of  the  sergeant 
taken  several  weeks  ago  in  what  had  been 
described  as  a  session  for  the  program  nic- 
lure. 

Measuring  30  by  36  inches,  the  portrait 
shows  Tellier  standing  in  a  study  In  dress 
uniform. 

After  a  benediction  by  the  Rev.  Henry  J. 
Hobitaille,  pastor  of  St.  Ann's  Church.  Sonny 
Dionne  and  his  group  struck  up  the  "Yellow 
Ribbon  "  song,  and  dancing  began.  Wayne  Ise 
from  Warwick  provided  vocal  arrangements. 
As  Tellier  greeted  fellow  residents  in  a  re- 
ceiving line.  Congressman  St  Germain  com- 
mented that  "Its  not  the  Uiual  banquet 
crowd." 

"These  are  really  the  people  of  Woonsocket. 
who  are  proud  of  him."  St  Germain  declared. 
And   M.   Sgt.   Gouln   provided  an  out-of- 
towner's  outlook  on  the  festivities. 

"It  was  really  a  beautiful  night  for  Dennis  ■ 
he  said. 


ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON.  CLEM  ROGERS  McSPADDEN 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1973 

Mr.  McSPADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
all  due  respect.  I  must  strongly  decry  the 
administration's  proposal  to  hike  the  tax 
on  gasoline  as  a  means  of  helping  ease 
the  fuel  shortage. 

This  is  a  foolish  and  shortsighted  sug- 
gestion. A  3-.  5-.  or  10-cent  tax  per  gallon 
of  gas  would  not  ease  the  shortage  of 
fuel  one  jigger.  Furthermore,  it  would 
hurt  those  least  able  to  pay  for  it,  the 
workingman  who  has  got  to  get  to  work 
each  and  evei-y  day  to  keep  the  Nation's 
productivity  going. 

A  raise  in  the  gasoline  tax  would  fur- 
ther add  to  the  spiral  of  rising  prices  and 
soaring  inflation.  Americans  are  a  mobile 
people;  they  are  going  to  travel  and  they 
are  going  to  travel  mostly  by  automobile. 
They  have  got  to  travel  in  these  days. 

We  simply  must  face  the  facts:  We 
are  in  an  energy  crisis  and  it  is  going  to 
be  with  us  for  10  or  15  years  before  we 
can  solve  the  problem.  We  have  got  to  go 
forward  with  a  crash  program  of  devel- 
oping our  known  oil  reserves  and  ex- 
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ploring  for  new  ones.  The  Alaskan  pipe- 
line must  be  built.  The  oil  has  been  there 
for  5  years  and  not  a  drop  delivered.  New 
refineries  must  be  built  that  are  com- 
patible with  the  environmentalists'  sug- 
gestions, but  we  must  realize  the  needs 
of  the  people  of  America  must  take  prec- 
edence over  concern  for  purple  martins. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


THE  BRAVE  MEN  OF  SKYLAB 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13.  1973 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  circling 
above  the  earth,  a  drama  is  being  enacted 
by  three  brave  men— the  men  of  Skylab. 
A  mission  which  we  once  thought  we 
might  have  to  cancel  because  of  mishaps 
during  launch  can  now  be  carried  to  a 
successful  fruition  because  of  our  astro- 
nauts and  the  dedicated  crew  making  up 
our  space  effort.  All  of  them  are  due  our 
appreciation. 

When  the  heat  shield  was  ripped  away 
from  the  Skylab  and  the  solar  power 
wing  that  was  not  ripped  away  became 
jammed,  men  flying  in  space  improvised 
and  in  a  dramatic  sky  walk  made  the 
necessary  repairs. 

It  goes  to  show  once  again  how  im- 
portant manned  space  flights  can  be.  If 
this  had  been  purely  a  mechanical  flight, 
all  would  have  been  lost. 

Much  is  going  to  be  learned  about  our 
universe  from  the  Skylab  program.  It  is 
a  new  and  exciting  adventure,  one  which 
could  well  prove  more  productive  scien- 
tifically than  the  flights  to  the  Moon. 

But  whatever  success  we  may  even- 
tually attain,  we  will  always  have  a  very 
special  debt  of  gratitude  to  three  brave 
men — Charles  Conrad.  Joseph  Kerwin. 
and  Paul  Weitz— along  with  that  mag- 
nificent crew  of  men  and  women  sup- 
porting their  activities  on  the  groimd. 

I  would  like  to  have  reprinted  here 
editorials  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  noting  their 
accomplishments.  The  editorials  are  as 
follows : 
[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  June  11.  1973] 

The  Brave  Men  of  Sktlab 
They  behaved  with  such  matter-of-fact 
competence,  tinged  with  homely  humor  and 
flashes  of  exasperation  when  things  refused 
to  go  right,  that  one  almost  overlooked  the 
fact  that  this  was  an  act  of  Incredible  sus- 
tained bravery. 

Two  astronauts  worked  for  nearly  four 
hours  outside  the  protecting  shield  of  their 
space  station,  struggling — with  eventual  suc- 
cess— to  right  the  wrongs  that  were  keeping 
tlieir  craft  from  functioning  well.  In  doing  so. 
tliey  placed  their  lives  in  Jeopardy  each  frac- 
tion of  a  second  they  spent  "outside"  In 
space.  Life  inside  a  spacecraft  can  be  perilous 
enough. 

Capt.  Charles  Conrad,  Jr.  and  Comdr. 
Joseph  P.  Kerwin  are  typical  of  our  surprising 
new  breed  of  spacemen  who  repeatedly  lay 
tlieir  lives  on  the  line  and  do  so  with  a  seem- 
iiiy  casualness  which  awes  us  groundlings. 

Tlie  present  Skylab  mission  has  called  for 
courage  In  Its  fullest  measure.  For  one  thing. 
Its  e-xpected  long  duration  may  have  unpre- 
dictisble  effects  on  the  physical  chemistry  ot 
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the  three  men  on  the  expedition.  For  another, 
a  series  of  mechanical  failures  has  made  spe- 
cial demands  on  the  men's  Ingenuity. 

Astronauts  Conrad  and  Kerwin  proved 
themselves  handymen,  master  grade,  when 
they  assembled  a  long  pole,  attached  a  cut- 
ting device  to  the  end  of  It,  and  managed 
with  difficulty  to  snip  an  aluminum  strap. 
This  permitted  a  stuck  solar-power  wing  to 
extend  Itself  into  working  position.  Solar  en- 
ergy will  now  be  converted  into  electricity  to 
give  the  Skylab  more  abundant  power.  Their 
patience,  courage,  and  American  genius  for 
making  things  work  have  greatly  improved 
the  chances  of  success  for  their  mission. 

The  thought  of  their  undergoing  such  ma- 
jor danger  so  far  from  home  was  a  poignant 
one,  and  we  rejoice  that  tliey  passed  thru  a 
time  of  peril  without  mishap  and  with 
triumph. 

(Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  June  9, 
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Skylab  Handymen  Do  It  Again 

In  space,  as  on  earth,  perfection  is  an 
elusive  goal.  And  up  there,  as  down  here,  it's 
when  things  go  wrong  that  man  is  put  to  his 
sternest  test. 

The  Skylab  astronauts — Charles  Conrad. 
Joseph  Kerwin  and  Paul  Weitz — have  met 
that  test  superbly  time  and  again.  For  the 
second  time  in  ffs  many  weeks  they  have  xin- 
dertaken  successfully  a  complex  repair  as- 
signment, improvising  as  they  worked  and 
using  makeshift  tools. 

Their  latest  exploit  required  great  courage 
and  stamina  as  well  as  cool  heads  and  steady 
hands.  A  solar  panel  outside  the  Skylab  had 
to  be  unjammed  to  eliminate  severe  loss  of 
power  and  save  the  mission.  Tlie  only  way  to 
get  to  the  malfunctioning  part  wa.s  to  climb 
oxit  of  the  spacecraft. 

Astronauts  Conrad  and  Kerwin  did  just 
that — working  four  hours  tmder  difficult  and 
perilous  conditions,  tugging  and  pulling  and 
cutting  to  unwedge  an  aluminum  strap  that 
had  twisted  around  the  panel  and  prevented 
It  from  assuming  normal  position. 

The  matter-of-fact  manner  in  which  the 
Skylab  crew  has  confronted  and  overcome  one 
emergency  after  another  does  not  obscure 
the  fact,  which  ^hey  well  know,  that  one 
serious  mistake  or  careless  act  could  bring 
Instant  catastrophe  in  a  hostile  environment. 

In  space,  at  least,  the  jack-of-all-trades  who 
can  work  with  his  hands  has  not  gone  out 
of  stvle. 


June  13,  1973 


DR.  DAVID  M.  STUDEBAKER,  OF 
OHIO,  HONORED 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 


OF   OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1973 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  Ohio  Optometric  Association 
elected  a  new  president  to  lead  that  or- 
ganization for  the  coming  year.  I  was 
pleased  to  note  that  the  newly  elected 
president  is  from  the  Seventh  Ohio  Dis- 
trict and  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  extend  my  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  Dr.  David  M.  Studebaker  of 
Springfield.  Ohio.  I  also  wi.sh  to  com- 
mend the  Ohio  Optometric  Association 
for  its  wise  choice. 

A  graduate  of  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity College  of  Optometry,  Dr.  Stude- 
baker has  illustrated  his  deep  concern  for 
the  condition  of  vision  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  through  his  years  of  service  in  vari- 
ous capacities,  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
his  practice.  He  has  been  the  president 


of  the  trustee  board  of  the  Ohio  Lions 
Eye  Research  Foimdation  and  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Springfield  Lions  Club. 

His  concern  for  the  community  has  not 
been  limited  to  vision  care  as  Dr.  Stude- 
baker has  served  on  the  Clark  County 
Red  Cross  Executive  Board,  on  the 
Springfield  Urban  League,  and  on  the 
Springfield  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He 
is  also  a  past  president  of  the  Clark 
Coimty  Parent-Teachers  Association 
Council  and  the  Clark  County  Cancer 
Society. 

The  quaUty  and  the  availability  of 
health  care  are  issues  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  Nation  and  I  am  certain 
that  under  Dr.  Studebaker's  leadership, 
the  Ohio  Optometric  Association  will 
continue  to  meet  its  responsibilities  to 
our  citizens. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1973 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  has  taken  an  active  lead  in  this 
decade  of  international  agreements  and 
improved  understanding  between  all  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Although  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  a  lasting  peace  in  the  world, 
let  us  not  forget  the  luiresolved  legacies 
of  the  Second  World  War. 

This  month  marks  the  33d  anniversary 
of  the  forceful  annexation  of  the  peace- 
loving  people  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  June  1940. 
This  was  followed  by  the  mass  deporta- 
tion of  over  150,000  Baltic  people  to  Si- 
berian labor  camps  in  an  effort  to  break 
the  spirit  of  these  fiercely  independent 
people  and  cioish  any  possible  resistance 
for  all  time.  This  effort  was  a  failure. 
The  Lithuanians  rebelled  against  this 
forced  oppression  and  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing a  free,  independent  govern- 
ment which  was  overrun  by  the  Nazis  a 
scant  6  weeks  later.  The  end  of  the  war 
brought  only  the  reinstitution  of  Soviet 
dominance  over  every  aspect  of  their 
lives. 

The  brave  people  of  the  Baltic  States 
have  never  lost  their  determination  to 
resist  their  captors.  I  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  over  30,000  freedom 
fighters  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 
to  restore  freedom  and  self-determina- 
tion between  1940  and  1952  alone.  The 
combined  populations  of  the  Baltic  na- 
tions of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
have  been  depleted  by  a  full  one-fourth 
since  those  tragic  days  of  June  1940 
through  deportation  and  resettlement 
programs  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  there 
is  no  end  in  sight. 

The  89th  Congress  passed  by  unani- 
mous vote  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  House  Concurrent  Resolution  416 
to  request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  urge  certain  actions  in  behalf 
of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  before 
the  United  Nations  and  other  interna- 
tional forums  and  to  bring  the  force  of 
world  opinion  to  bear  on  behalf  of  the 
restoration  of  rights  to  the  Baits.  I  call 
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for  your  support  for  the  spuit  of  this 
resolution  and  your  attention  to  the 
plight  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
on  behalf  of  the  well  over  1  million  Baltic 
people  in  the  United  States.  I  am  proud 
to  insert  the  full  text  of  this  resolution 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
H.  CON.  Res.  416 

■Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights,  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  is  an  Impediment  to 
the  promotion  of  world  peace  and  coopera- 
tion; and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
fireely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development;   and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  in  its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  firm  and  consist- 
ent policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
independence:  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  peo- 
ple: Be  it 

Resolved  t>y  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge  the 
President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  appro- 
priate International  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 


AWARD  FOR  "HOME  NEWS' 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13.  1973 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  to- 
day that  a  great  honor  has  come  to  a 
newspaper  in  my  district — the  Home 
News — located  in  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 
The  newspaper  has  been  selected  to  re- 
ceive an  honorable  mention  award  In 
the  1973  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Awards  for  dis- 
tinguished public  service  to  highway 
safety. 

The  Home  News  is  very  deserving  of 
this  av/ard.  The  honor  underscores  this 
newspaper's  continuing  efforts  to  im- 
prove safety  on  the  Nation's  highways. 
It  has  encouraged  vigor  and  innovation 
in  the  development  of  public  service  pro- 
grams and  activities  aimed  at  the  re- 
duction of  traffic  accidents,  injuries,  and 
fatalities. 

Mr.  Hugh  Boyd,  the  publisher  of  the 
Home  News,  is  to  be  commended  and 
held  in  the  highest  regard  for  his  con- 
stant fight  for  the  saving  of  lives — 
ht;  has  put  the  people's  interest  before  all 
else. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  am  proud  to  have  the  Home  News  in 
my  district.  There  are  too  few  papers  of 
this  quality  in  the  country,  who  put  In- 
tegrity, interest  in  the  public,  and  most 
of  all,  interest  in  people's  safety  ahead  of 
expediency. 


ECONOMIC  CONSIDERATIONS  SET 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT  CRITERIA  IN 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Police  are  apparently 
using  economic  considerations  to  deter- 
mine which  laws  they  will  enforce. 

According  to  reports,  law  enforcement 
personnel  were  under  orders  from  "hip" 
liigherups  not  to  harass  drug  users  at 
the  recent  rock  concert  held  in  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  Stadium,  because  of  the  val- 
uable revenue  that  is  produced  by  these 
patrons  of  the  arts. 

A  healthy  baseball  season,  attracting 
a  million  paying  fans  will  not  produce 
enough  revenue  to  even  pay  off  interest 
on  the  $19.8  million  in  outstanding  rev- 
enue bonds.  So  officials  are  interested  in 
other  events  that  are  profitable,  and  are 
connerned  that  "hassling"  by  police  en- 
forcing drug  laws  may  "turn  off"  some  of 
the  customers. 

A  single  rock  concert  produces  a  daily 
revenue  of  upward  of  $62,000,  according 
to  administrators  of  the  expensive  sta- 
dium. Since  the  facility  is  in  use  only  82 
days  a  year,  officials  seem  to  desire  to 
make  hay  while  the  grass  is  green — even 
if  the  grass  is  illegal. 

I  include  the  following  news  clippings 
in  the  Record  : 

New  Morality  at  RPK  Concerts:  Police 
Turn  Blind  Eye  to  Grass 

The  choice  between  money  and  morals  has 
landed  on  the  District's  doorstep,  as  the  de- 
bris Is  cleared  away  after  two  successive  open 
air  concerts  at  RPK  stadium. 

The  question  is  simple — whether  to  con- 
tinue taking  in  the  badly  needed  revenue  for 
the  stadium  from  such  events— and  turn  a 
blind  eye  to  violations  of  marijuana  laws,  or 
to  crack  down  severely  on  both  the  youth- 
ful "smokers"  and  the  Income  at  once. 

Police,  who  have  been  fairly  pragmatic 
about  the  situation  so  far,  are  concerned. 
And  the  Armory  Board,  which  administers 
the  stadium,  is  beginning  to  have  some 
doubts  about  the  revenue-rich  concerts  be- 
cause of  drug  use. 

Capt.  Charles  Light,  commander  of  the 
narcotics  division,  said  his  men  do  not  harass 
patrons  at  the  concerts,  "especially  when  we 
are  talking  about  one  reefer." 

But.  he  added,  after  last  weekend's  festivi- 
ties v/hich  saw  nine  concertgoers  charged 
wltli  narcotics  violations,  "We're  not  going 
to  let  them  blow  smoke  in  our  faces  and  get 
away  with  It." 

Adds  Capt.  Joseph  Mazor  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Departments  special  opera- 
tions division,  who  attended  last  weekend  s 
concerts  with  65  of  his  uniformed  men,  "Pot 
parties  will  not  be  condoned  " — although  he 
said  he  wouldn't  call  the  two-day  rock  con- 
cert such  a  thing. 

Mazor  said,  however,  that  things  did  get 
so  out  of  hand  that  several  officers  suffered 
"minor  cuts  and  bruises  and  one  had  his 
thumb  broken." 


Kenneth  Hopkins,  assistant  director  or  l^e 
Armory  Board,  said,  "One  arrest  is  enough 
to  cause  us  to  re-evaluate  this  whole  thing." 

He  said,  "We  know  this  sort  of  thing  (drug 
tise)  happens  and  we  don't  condone  It.  Al- 
though the  board  has  not  had  time  to  meet 
on  this  matter,  I'm  sure  this  weekend's  ar- 
rests will  affect  future  shows." 

Therein  lies  the  dilenuna:  The  stadium  is 
financially  anemic.  Even  with  the  anticipated 
arrival  next  year  of  the  National  League's 
San  Diego  Padres,  a  season  with  1  million 
paying  customers  wouldn't  yield  the  city 
enough  revenue  to  pay  the  Interest  on  $19.8 
million  in  outstanding  revenue  bonds,  ac- 
cording to  J.  C.  Turner,  chairman  of  the 
Armory  Board. 

The  stadium  now  is  in  use  only  82  days  a 
year,  he  said. 

A  week  ago.  Turner  reflected  that  nothing 
is  quite  so  remunerative  to  the  city  as  a 
rock  concert. 

"Do  you  realize  we  recently  made  $62,000 
from  just  one  rock  concert  In  one  night," 
he  said. 

Few  ei-ents  draw  as  well,  he  said. 

The  concert  goers  of  course,  are  aware  of 
the  sensitive  situation. 

At  one  of  the  recent  concerts,  an  exuber- 
ant voice  bellowed  out  of  a  loudspeaker: 

"We  know  the  mod  squad  is  out  there — 
but  if  you  arrest  one  of  us,  you've  got  to 
t.ake  us  all." 


PHANTOM  JETS  TO  SAUDI  ARABIA 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1973 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
state  quite  clearly  that  I  am  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  administration  s  plan  to  sell 
nearly  30  F-4  Phantom  fighter  jets  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  Under  the  guise  of  pro- 
viding weapons  for  Saudi  Arabia's  de- 
fenses, the  Nixon  administration  is  at- 
tempting to  bribe  the  often  fickle  oil- 
rich  nation  to  continue  its  flow  of  the 
much-needed  crude  to  the  United  States. 

This  plan  represents  a  serious  escala- 
tion of  the  arms  race  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  Nixon  administration  has  exercised 
restraint  in  its  sale  of  Phantoms  to  Israel 
arguing  that  to  sell  Israel  as  many  planes 
as  she  wanted  would  only  escalate  the 
arms  race.  Now,  however,  we  find  this 
administration  providing  offensive 
weapons  to  Lsrael's  enemies. 

The  State  Department  assurances  that 
these  planes  are  only  for  the  defen.se  of 
Saudi  Arabia  are  ludicrous.  First,  there 
is  no  way  to  enforce  a  guarantee  against 
the  transfer  of  the  planes  to,  say,  Egjpt, 
v.'hich  is  what  Libya  did  with  the  Mirage 
jets  purchased  from  France  a  short  while 
ago.  Prance,  too,  had  a  "guarantee' 
against  transfer.  Second,  Saudi  Arabia 
maintains  as  part  of  its  public  policy 
that  it  is  engaged  in  a  "holy  war"  against 
Israel.  This  certainly  makes  her  a  bellig- 
erent nation  against  Israel.  Third,  and 
most  importantly,  in  an  all-out  war  in 
the  Middle  East — exactly  what  we  are 
trj'ing  to  prevent— these  jets  will  most 
assuredly  be  used  against  Israel. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  doing  a  fine  job 
of  keeping  the  Arab  states  amply  sup- 
plied with  the  latest  weaponrj-  to  fight 
their  so-called  "holy  war"  against  Israel. 
They  are  doing  a  far  better  job,  I  might 
add,  fanning  the  fires  of  war  in  the  Mid- 
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die  East  than  this  country  is  doing  in 
helping  Israel  maintain  a  balance  of 
power  there  and  eventually  bring  about  a 
lasting  peace. 

Therefore,  I  see  no  reason  for  this 
country  to  add  to  the  weapons  stockpile 
of  the  Arab  States  with  a  sale  of  close  to 
30  Phantom  jets.  I  have  joined  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  signing  a  letter 
to  the  President  protesting  this  action. 
I  urge  my  other  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  signing  the  letter  circulated  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Podell) 
and  in  speaking  out  against  this  ill-con- 
ceived plan  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

We  all  hope  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  and  are  working  toward  it  through 
the  diplomatic  channels  available  to  this 
country.  To  enter  Into  offensive  arms 
agreements  with  the  Arab  states  will  only 
jeopardize  any  chance  of  peace  we  may 
now  have. 


THIRTY-THIRD  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
SOVIET  ANNEXATION  OF  LITHU- 
ANIA 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  13,  1973 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Penn.sylvania.  Miy^ 
Speaker,  33  years  ago  June  15,  the  tiny 
nation  of  Lithuania  was  forcibly  atmexed 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  a  sad  an- 
niversary, but  it  is  one  that  sliould  be 
observed.  For  not  only  is  it  a  day  of 
sorrow  and  reflection  for  Lithuanian- 
Americans  and  Lithuanians  throughout 
the  world,  but  it  is  a  day  that  should  live 
in  infamy  among  all  freedom  loving 
people. 

The  Lithuanian  people  are  such  a  peo- 
ple, and  they  have  continually  sti-uggled, 
since  that  infamous  day  in  1940.  to  reject 
the  oppressive  Communist  system  foisted 
upon  them.  From  1944  to  1952  they  strug- 
gled against  the  Soviet  military  might 
through  protracted  guerilla  warfare,  at 
a  cost  of  over  50.000  Lithuanian  lives. 
Since  that  time,  this  tiny  nation  has 
withstood  a  massive  program  of  depopu- 
lation, during  which  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands were  "deported"  to  Russia  and 
Siberia. 

But  the  grit  of  this  courageous  people 
is  not  easily  subjugated.  Still  they  strug- 
gle to  protest  and  reject  the  denials  of 
religious,  political,  and  human  rights. 
They  continue  to  risk  and  sacrifice  their 
lives  in  order  to  attain  that  which  is  in- 
alienable to  all  men. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  protest 
took  place  in  May  of  1972  when  a  Lith- 
uanian youth  burned  himself  alive  to 
protest  Soviet  oppression.  His  sacrifice 
was  followed  by  massive  demonstrations 
and  two  additional  self-immolations. 
This  is  tragic  proof  that  the  Lithuanian 
nation  continues  to  strive  for  national 
independence  and  to  reject  Russiflcation. 

This  struggle  is  one  close  to  the  hearts 
of  all  Americans,  for  it  is  vividly  remi- 
niscent of  our  sti-uggle  for  freedom  al- 
most 200  years  ago.  And  our  history  of 
revolution  demands  a  continued  com- 
mitment to  freedom. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  era  in  which  we  live  places  new 
challenges  before  that  commitment.  It  is 
an  era  that  promises  to  be  the  most 
meaningful  in  history,  because  global 
peace  may  be  attainable.  America's  com- 
mitment to  this  peace  is  deeply  rooted 
in  its  tradition  as  a  people,  but  it  is  no 
more  deeply  rooted  than  the  commit- 
ment to  freedom  demanded  by  our  his- 
tory of  revolution. 

We  must  be  true  to  both  these  tradi- 
tions. It  is  imperative  that  we  continue, 
indeed  redouble,  our  quest  for  world 
peace.  But  it  is  equally  imperative  that 
we  continue  our  commitment  to  free- 
dom. We  must  not  turn  our  backs  on  the 
freedom  loving  people  of  the  world  who 
continue  to  struggle  against  oppression. 

We  must  continue  our  steadfast  policy 
toward  the  Baltic  States.  Our  refusal  to 
recognize  their  annexation  is  promotive 
of  the  cause  of  freedom.  It  encourages 
the  Lithuanian  people,  and  reinforces 
their  determination  to  seek  national  in- 
dependence. Our  mournful  commemora- 
tion of  that  annexation — on  its  June  15 
anniversarj- — can  have  the  same  effect. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  of  my  ad- 
miration for  "Lithuanian  courage  and 
grit,  I  pay  tribute  to  that  struggle.  I 
congratulate  these  brave  people  for  their 
steadfastness.  And  I  urge  them  to  carry 
pnrTfor  freedom  loving  Americans — and 
yireedom  loving  people  throughout  the 
woild — believe  in  their  struggle. 


June  13,  1973 


THE  ENERGY  SITUATION  AND 
TEXAS 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Texas  Electric  Service  Co.  of  Fort  Worth 
developed  some  time  ago,  a  fuel  diversi- 
fication plan  which  reduced  their  de- 
pendency on  natural  gas  and  oil.  This 
long  range  plan  will  assure  their  custom- 
ers all  the  electric  energy  they  will  need. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  include  a  pamphlet  which 
was  recently  circulated  by  the  Texas 
Electric  Service  Co.  in  which  they  out- 
line the  present  energy  crisis  and  their 
answer  to  it  : 
Energy  is  the  lifeblood  of  our  Nation. 

With  only  6'r  of  the  world's  population, 
we  account  for  one-third  of  its  energy  con- 
sumption. 

Our  productivity,  our  standard  of  living 
and  our  quality  of  life  are  all  dependent  on 
the  use  of  some  form  of  energy. 

Lately,  much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  energy  situation.  Many  call  it  a 
national  "crisis." 

The  basic  problem  Is  that  reserves  of  fossil 
fuels — natural  gas,  oil  and  coal — are  declin- 
ing. At  the  same  time  our  need  for  them  and 
for  electricity  Is  rapidly  Increasing. 

Experts  predict  that  by  1985: 

Our  Nation's  demand  for  natural  gas  will 
double.  Based  on  present  trends  and  technol- 
ogy, we  win  have  a  deficit  of  more  than  28.5 
billion  cubic  feet  dally. 

Our  Nation's  deficit  in  domestic  oil  sup- 
plies will  Increase  from  3  million  to  more 
than  15  million  barrels  a  day.  We  will  have 
to  Import  over  50%  of  our  total  supply  to 
provide  for  our  needs. 


Our  Nation's  vast  coal  reserves  will  not 
provide  a  solution  because  mining,  trans- 
portation and  environmental  problems  are 
restricting  the  use  of  this  fuel  supply. 

Our  Nation  will  be  depending  on  nuclear 
energy  for  almost  one-third  of  our  electric 
power  generation. 

This  energy  situation  directly  affects  Texas 
Electrlc's  planning,  construction  and  oper- 
ations as  we  meet  the  growing  needs  of  our 
customers — needs  that  have  more  Ihan 
doubled  In  the  last  10  years  and  are  expected 
to  double  again  during  the  next  decade. 

More  power  will  be  needed  to  provide  jobs, 
for  schools  and  hospitals  and  to  help  peo- 
ple raise  their  standard  of  living.  And.  new 
reeds  like  recycling  of  resources — metal, 
glass  and  paper — will  rerr'ire  greater  amounts 
of  electric  energy,  as  will  other  environment- 
al uses:  sewage  processing,  water  treatment, 
anfl  air  filtration. 

Texas  Electric  will  have  enough  electricity 
to  meet  these  future  r.eeds  even  thougli  sup- 
plies of  traditional  fuels  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  obtain  and  more  ex- 
pensive. 

Our  present  power  system  includes  seven 
gas-fired  plants  that  are  also  capable  of 
burning  oil  on  a  standby  basis.  Although  we 
hnve  long-term  fuel  contracts  for  these  seven 
plants,  the  number  of  additional  gas  /oil 
plants  we  can  build  is  limited. 

To  diversify  our  fuel  sources  and  to  reduce 
oiu-  dependence  on  natural  gas  and  oil  we 
have  acquired  over  several  decades  long- 
range  supplies  of  East  Texas  lignite.  We  have 
joined  with  Dallas  Power  &  Light  and  Texas 
Power  &  Light  In  construction  of  a  lignite-  . 
fired  plant  near  Palrfield.  Two  units  are  now 
in  operation  at  this  site  that  have  added  1,- 
150.000  kw  of  generating  capability.  Through 
extensive  land  reclamation  and  efficient  pol- 
lution control  measures,  we  have  solved  the 
problems  usually  associated  with  the  use  of 
coal. 

Two  other  lignite  plants  are  under  con- 
struction near  Mt.  Pleasant  and  near  Hen- 
derson. 

Lignite  plants  require  an  Investment  about 
one  and  one-half  times  that  for  comparable 
gas-fired  plants — but  they  do  put  us  in  a 
favorable  fuel  position.  By  1978,  about  one- 
third  of  our  electric  energy  will  come  from 
lignite  plants. 

And.  even  with  these  plants  and  the  fuel 
reserves  to  operate  them  for  the  life  of  the 
units,  we  will  by  the  early  1980's  need  to 
further  diversify  to  still  another  dependable 
source  of  energy:  nuclear  fuel. 

Plans  to  build  a  nuclear  plant  have  been 
announced  by  Texas  Electric,  Dallas  Power  & 
Light  and  Texas  Power  &  Light.  The  plant 
will  be  called  the  Comanche  Peak  Steam  Elec- 
tric Station.  It  win  be  located  about  45  miles 
southwest  of  Fort  Worth  near  Glen  Rose. 
and  It  will  have  two  units  which  will  generate 
1.150.000  kilowatts  each.  The  first  unit  Is 
scheduled  to  be  in  operation  in  1980;  the 
second  unit  In  1982. 

We  have  the  benefit  of  many  years  of  ex- 
perience In  commercial  nuclear  generation  of 
electricity  which  began  in  the  United  States 
In  1957.  In  more  than  150  "reactor-years"  of 
operation  there  has  not  been  a  single  injury 
due  to  a  nuclear  related  problem.  There  are 
today  more  than  30  nuclear  plants  operating 
in  the  UjS.,  with  more  than  130  either  under 
construction  or  for  which  reactors  have  been 
ordered. 

While  nuclear  power  plants  will  assure 
enough  electricity  to  meet  our  customers  in- 
creased needs  in  the  1980's,  and  will  further 
reduce  our  use  of  natural  gas  and  oil,  they 
will  cost  more  than  three  times  as  much  as 
gas-fueled  units  to  build. 

Looking  further  ahead,  we  know  that  the 
uranium  used  to  fuel  nuclear  reactors,  while 
in  good  supply  for  many  years  to  come,  is 
also  not  unlimited. 

Therefore,  Texas  Electric,  along  with  200 
other  Investor-owned  utilities,  Is  helping  to 
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support  the  development  of  the  "breeder"  re- 
actor, which.  In  addition  to  producing  power 
for  electricity,  will  produce  more  fuel  than  it 
consumes. 

We're  also  involved  In  the  search  fc«:  new 
energy  sources.  The  Texas  Tokamak  project 
at  the  University  of  Texas  at  Aiistln  Is  a  step 
in  obtaining  energy  from  ordinary  seawater. 
We  have  supported  this  research  for  more 
than  15  years. 

We  are  participating  with  others  In  research 
on  the  more  novel  energy  sources,  such  as 
solar  energy  (energy  from  the  sun) ;  geother- 
mal  energy  (tapping  the  energy  sources  with- 
in the  earth);  and  magnetohydrodynamlcs 
(the  direct  conversion  of  heat  energy  Into 
electric  energy).  However,  experts  do  not 
agree  that  all  of  these  soiu-ces  can  become 
commercially  practical.  If  the  technology  can 
be  developed,  most  believe  It  will  be  at  east 
25  years  before  any  of  them  might  pay  a  sig- 
nificant role  In  the  production  of  electric 
power. 

In  summary,  Texas  Electric  Service  Com- 
pany will  have  an  adequate  supply  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  future.  Assuring  this  supply  re- 
quires diversification  of  fuel  sources  by 
building  lignite  and  nuclear  plants. 

The  development  of  nuclear  power  Is  es- 
sential because  it  is  a  proved,  reliable  and 
practical  fuel  source  that  Is  capable  of  meet- 
ing the  needs  for  added  generation  In  the 
1980's.  Beyond  this,  we  are,  through  research, 
working  to  develop  other  new  fuel  sources  so 
that  our  customers  can  continue  to  have  the 
electricity  they  will  need  in  the  future. 


HONORING  BOSTON 
BROADCASTERS 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  13,  1973 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
a  growing  concern  in  our  country  for 
increased  media  responsiveness  to  cur- 
rent social  issues.  Three  individuals  from 
the  Boston  area  have  recently  been  hon- 
ored for  such  efforts. 

John  F.  Crohan,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  WCOP  and  WCOP- 
FM  radio  in  Boston  has  received  the 
"Distinguished  Award"  given  by  the  New 
England  Broadcasting  Association.  In 
making  the  presentation.  Jack  Connors, 
president  of  the  NEBA  said: 

Mr.  Crohan  has  earned  this  award  for  his 
continuous  and  outstanding  service  to  the 
broadcasting  community. 

Mr.  Crohan  is  a  past  president  of  both 
the  New  England  Broadcaster  Group  and 
the  Massachusetts  Broadcaster's  Asso- 
ciation. He  presently  serves  as  the  media 
chairman  of  the  Boston  Commimity 
Media  Council,  a  group  which  strives  to 
establish  better  ties  between  the  minority 
communities  and  the  broadcast  and 
media  business. 

Rex  Trailer  and  Bill  O'Brien  of  Bos- 
ton's WMZ-TV  have  been  cited  by  the 
Muscular  Dystrophy  Associations  of 
America,  Inc.,  for  their  efforts  on  its 
behalf,  specifically  through  their  promo- 
tions of  the  "carnivals  against  dys- 
trophy" project.  I  would  like  to  insert 
mto  the  Record  at  this  time  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Robert  Ross,  executive  director, 
Muscular  Dystrophy  Associations  of 
America,  honoring  their  valuable  con- 
tributions to  this  cause: 


Mat  10,  1973. 
Hon.  John  J.  Moaklet, 
JFK  Federal  Building, 
Boston,  Mas3. 

Dear  Congressman  Moakley  :  For  the  past 
several  years,  MDAA  has  been  the  fastest 
growing  voluntary  health  organization  \n 
America,  thanks  to  our  success  In  communi- 
cating the  urgency  of  the  Association's  needs 
and  goals  to  the  public.  This  ever-growing 
awareness  of  our  mission  can  be  principally 
credited  to  the  fact  that  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  TV  stations  across  the  nation  have 
rallied  in  support  of  our  cause — and  none 
more  effectively  than  Boston's  WBZ-TV 
through  the  efforts  of  Rex  Trailer  and  Bill 
O'Brien. 

Both  Rex  and  BUI  have  wholeheartedly 
dedicated  themselves  to  the  welfare  of  vic- 
tims of  crippling  neuromuscular  diseases, 
lending  vital  support  to  this  Association's 
efforts  through  their  promotion  of  our  Car- 
nivals Against  Dystrophy  project.  They  and 
WBZ-TV  have  educated  and  inspired  their 
young  viewers  who.  In  turn,  are  helping  to 
better  the  lives  of  the  patients  we  sen'e  In 
Boston  and  throughout  the  nation. 

In  1972,  youngsters  across  the  country,  In- 
spired by  TV  personalities  promoting  Car- 
nivals, held  39,543  of  the  backyard  extrava- 
ganzas, raising  more  than  $1.1  million  to  aid 
victims  of  dystrophy  and  related  diseases.  Of 
this  total,  over  $71,000  was  raised  In  the 
WBZ-TV  viewing  area  by  more  than  2,100 
Carnivals  promoted  by  Rex  and  Bill. 

Wholeheartedly  endorsed  by  parents,  edu- 
cators, and  members  of  the  clergy,  "Car- 
nivals" is  a  unique  project  whereby  the  hosts 
of  popular  TV  shows  invite  young  viewers  to 
write  for  free  Carnival  kits  which  explain  how 
funds  can  be  raised  to  help  children  afflicted 
with  muscular  dystrophy.  The  kits  contain 
all  elements  needed  to  produce  a  fun-filled 
Carnival — which  the  youngsters  run  In  their 
own  backyards.  There  are  many  benefits  to 
the  children  who  participate:  they  learn  how 
to  organize  and  set  up  a  relatively  complex 
project,  how  to  cope  with  responsibilities 
and  needs  outside  their  dally  lives,  and  how 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  managing  a  small 
business  of  their  own — an  undertaking  to 
which  they  bring  all  the  energy  and  enthusi- 
asm of  childhood. 

The  greatest  benefit  children  derive  from 
Carnivals  is  their  Intense  Identification  with 
those  for  whom  the  events  are  conducted — 
other  children  who,  because  their  bodies 
have  been  weakened  by  crippling  disease, 
cannot  take  an  active  part  In  such  projects. 

The  strong  commitment  to  public  service 
which  characterizes  the  careers  of  Rex  Trail- 
er and  Bin  O'Brien  and  WBZ-TV's  program- 
ming policies  afforded  youngsters  in  the  Bos- 
ton area  much  encouragement,  as  well  as 
the  opportunity  to  become  Involved  in  the 
most  Important  Issue  of  their  day:  the  fight 
to  save  this  nation's  most  precious  asset — 
its  vital  human  resources. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  Ross, 
Executive  Director. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  this  record  of 
public  service  with  my  colleagues.  The 
achievements  of  these  outstanding  pro- 
fessionals are  both  a  tribute  to  the  broad- 
casting industry  and  the  American  peo- 
ple. 


FOUR  iy4-CAR  FAMILIES 


of  gasoline  have  stimulated  many  to 
think  in  terms  of  mass  transit  and  car- 
pools.  The  Bill  newspaper  in  Montgomery 
Coimty  highlighted  some  of  the  results 
in  its  June  7  issue.  The  following  story, 
from  the  Bill,  indicates  some  of  the  bene- 
fits of  carpools  for  the  individuals  in- 
volved as  well  as  for  our  metropolitan 
area  and  the  Nation : 

Pour  Families  Own  1  "4  Cars 

Pour  Montgomery  County  families  are  one- 
and-a  fourth  car  families  as  the  result  of 
an  unusual  carpool. 

Anthony  Cole,  who  works  at  the  World 
Bank,  and  Michael  Brimble,  John  McLenag- 
han,  and  Timothy  Cole,  all  at  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  are  Joint  owners  of  a 
'66  Chevrolet  that  they  use  to  commute  from 
their  homes  In  Montgomery  County  to  their 
Jobs  In  Washington. 

By  splitting  the  expenses  of  commuting 
instead  of  operating  a  second  family  car.  the 
four  carpoolers  are  saving  money,  using  less 
gasolhie,  and  contributing  less  to  air  pollu- 
tion. 

"We  drive  about  twenty  miles  each  day 
and  use  about  ten  gaUons  of  gasoline  per 
week,"  says  Tim  Cole.  "We  can  drive  for 
three  years  on  the  same  amount  of  gasoline 
that  four  Individual  commuters  would  use 
in  one  year." 

He  estimates  that  It  costs  each  of  the  four 
commuters  about  $4  per  week  for  transporta- 
tion, and  that  Includes  automobile  registra- 
tion, insurance,  repairs,  gasoline,  and  park- 
ing (v/hlch  Is  subsidized  by  one  of  the  em- 
ployers). 

Asked  about  the  Inconveniences  of  car- 
pooling  Instead  of  driving  their  own  cars. 
Cole  says  that  it  takes  the  driver  only  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  more  each  way  to  pick  up 
the  three  others.  He  also  explains  that  the 
carpool  leaves  Washington  promptly  at  6  p.m. 
K  one  of  the  commuters  needs  to  remain  in 
the  city  longer,  he  makes  his  own  transporta- 
tion arrangements. 

Cole  says  that  the  arrangement  works  par- 
ticularly well  for  his  group  because  the  Jobs 
of  all  four  men  require  frequent  travel.  "It 
is  a  great  savings  for  us  not  to  have  to  own  a 
second  car  that  would  often  be  Just  sitting 
in  the  garage." 

He  also  notes  the  importance  of  finding  a 
congenial  group  for  such  a  carpool.  "We  are 
all  good  friends."  he  says.  "When  someone 
leaves  the  pool,  we  are  very  careful  to  find  a 
replacement  that  is  congenial  and  willing  to 
cooperate." 


RONCALLO  LAUDS  CONTRIBUTION 
OF  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  IN  PUBLIC 
INTEREST 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  June  13.  1973 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problems 
of  commuting  plus  the  current  shortages 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  13,  1973 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a 
speech  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
Angelo  Roncallo  on  Jime  9, 1973,  at  the 
commencement  exercises  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  High  School  in  Garden  City, 
Long  Island,  N.Y. 

In  his  speech  Congressman  Roncallo 
has  made  an  erudite  plea  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  private  education  within  our 
free  society  and  the  necessity  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  assistance  with  this 
continuance. 

On  April  19,  1973,  Congressman  Ron- 
callo joined  me  In  sponsoring  H.R.  7258, 
a  measure  allowing  income  tax  credit  to 
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parents  of  children  attending  nonpublic 
schools.  If  adopted,  this  proposal  will  aid 
the  perpetuation  of  our  private,  nonprofit 
schools. 

Congressman  Roncallo's  speech  fol- 
lows. I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  will  read  with  interest  the 
reasonable  and  thoughtful  support  for 
private  education  delivered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  text  of  speech  follows: 
Thb    Role    and    Contribution    op    Private 
Schools 

Some  of  the  best  education  exlilbited  in  the 
United  States  takes  place  In  our  private 
schools.  In  the  words  of  the  Presidents  Panel 
on  Non-Public  Education,  "We  believe  In 
private  schools.  In  their  variety  and  diversity 
as  alternatives  to  state-rvin  schools.  Until 
public  schools  can  offer  wider  alternatives.  It 
Is  not  only  legal  but  right  that  non-public 
options  be  available.  Whether  these  non- 
public schools  be  rich  or  poor,  traditional  or 
experimental,  boarding  or  day,  church- 
related  or  not,  they  have  been,  are.  and 
should  continue  to  be  Important  parts  of  the 
varied  American  Education  scene."  Survival 
of  the  private  school  has  become  a  big  Issue 
for  more  and  more  educators  and  legislators. 

What  Is  the  rea.son  for  contUiuauce  of 
private  schools?  Our  nation  has  great  con- 
fidence in  variety,  diversity,  and  Individual 
choice.  I  see  private  education  not  as  a 
divlaive  force  or  as  a  threat  to  public  schools, 
but  rather  as  In  a  partnership  with  public 
schools,  and  as  necessary  tools  of  pluralism 
In  American  Education. 

By  deflnltlon.  private  schools  are  typically 
institutions  independent  from  political  con- 
trol and  support,  owned  and  operated  by 
trustees,  but  In  turn  operating  la  the  public 
interest. 

Private  schools  perform  a  public  function 
and  represent  an  undeniably  Important  na- 
tional educational  resource.  Actually,  the 
term  "Independent"  rather  than  private  Is 
probably  a  more  accurate  description  of  this 
type  of  school,  showing  its  unaffiliated  char- 
acter. 

The.se  Independent  schools  have  the  most 
Ideal  conditions  from  which  a  perfect  edu- 
cation can  be  molded.  First  of  all,  one  can 
establish  an  educational  philosophy  and 
build  on  It,  shaping  the  environment  so 
that  Is  supportive  of  the  phUo-sophy.  Sec- 
ondly, selectivity  of  student  population  can' 
help  avoid  the  necessity  to  sink  to  the  low- 
est common  denominator  so  tragically  com- 
mon in  the  public  schools.  Finally,  the  cur- 
riculum, the  school  calendar  and  class  size 
can  be  controlled  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
dividual student  within  the  framework  of 
the  guiding  philosophy.  Parents  can  there- 
fore correctly  surmise  that  their  children 
will  receive  more  training  In  the  moral  val- 
ues the  parents  themselves  espouse.  As  it  is 
a  parents  duty  to  help  guide  his  child 
tlxrough  the  younger  years.  It  Is  his  privilege 
to  choose  the  proper  educational  means  to 
support  this  guidance.  We  all  want  perfect 
schools  with  Individualized  Instruction  and 
outsttinding  teachers,  and  we  are  more  apt 
to  find  these  qualities  In  schools  such  as 
St.  Paul's. 

The  survival  of  private  schools  may  not 
seem  critical  for  the  survival  of  civilization, 
but  their  Importance  for  pluralism  in  edu- 
cation remains.  President  Nixon  once  noted 
that  "private  schools  provide  a  diversity 
which  our  education  system  would  otherwise 
lack".  Private  schools  spxir  competition  with 
the  public  schools — "through  which  educa- 
tional innovations  come,  both  systems  bene- 
fit, and  progress  results". 

A  private  school  cannot  function  unless  It 
has  the  commitment  and  support  of  many 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  private  school 
must  exhibit  its  worth  before  earning  the 
support  of  the  people.  This  sounds  like  the 
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age  old  question  of  the  chicken  or  the  egg 
and  which  comes  first. 

Well,  are  private  schools  in  the  pxtblic  in- 
terest? I  say  yes.  This  nation  has  always 
supported  the  Ideal  of  Individual  choice,  and 
private  schools  provide  that  very  necessary 
individual  choice  in  the  education  of  our 
youth.  Private  schools  are  rooted  and  sus- 
tained by  this  principle.  The  most  prized 
quality  of  the  private  school  is  its  Indi- 
viduality. 

Each  school  is  imlque,  and  this  uniq\ie- 
ness  gives  rise  to  the  wide  range  of  options 
available  to  the  public.  We  might  group 
private  schools  for  convenience  into  four 
categories.  Many  schools  are  church  op- 
erated and  reflect  the  moral  and  religious 
values  of  their  sponsors.  Some  are  just  short 
of  being  church  schools  in  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  founder-denomination  remain 
strong,  even  though  the  school  is  more  or  less 
free  from  church  control  and  its  programs  are 
nonsectarian.  Other  schools  are  thoroughly 
secular,  though  steeped  In  the  traditions 
that  have  made  this  country  great.  Still 
others  stress  relevancy  to  the  present  In 
their  teaching  methods  and  are  highly  per- 
missive In  terms  of  student  dress  and  speech. 
Addressing  a  conference  of  the  National 
Association  of  Independent  Schools,  former 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  Harold  Howe 
tol4  the  administrators  of  the  nation's  most 
well-known  private  schools  that  they  should 
stop  thinking  of  themselves  as  "servants  of 
a  specialized  clientele".  He  suggested  that 
private  schools  should  think  of  them.selves 
as  community  resources  with  special  re- 
tponslbilltles  for  helping  to  solve  local  and 
national  educational  problems.  He  recom- 
mended that  independent  schools  form  al- 
liances with  the  community  and  with  the 
public  schools.  Actually,  many  private  schools 
have  already  taken  significant  steps  In  that 
direction.  Some  of  the  older  more  estab- 
lished boarding  schools  are  assuming  obliga- 
tions which  would  have  appalled  the  trustees 
and  headmasters  of  a  previous  generation. 
Some  private  school  administrators  are  now 
working  with  the  agencies  of  public  educa- 
tion, a  once  unthinkable  thing.  However,  at 
the  same  time,  private  schools  are  always 
wary  of  entanglement  and  try  to  preserve 
the  special  qualities  which  derive  precisely 
from  the  fact  that  each  school  is  free  to  guide 
its  own  ship  In  the  direction  It  sees  fit  with- 
out having  to  Justify  Its  policies,  practices, 
or  finances  to  any  public  authorities. 

Now  let  me  ask  you  this:  if  private  schools 
cease  to  exist  what  would  the  consequences 
be?  Just  a  year  ago.  President  Nixon  stated 
that  he  was  Irrevocably  committed  to  two 
propositions.  First  of  all,  America  needs  her 
private  schools.  Secondly,  private  schools 
need  help  and  therefore  we  must  find  ways 
to  provide  that  help.  The  President  was  like- 
wise concerned  with  the  Increased  cost  bur- 
den on  public  schools  caused  by  the  closing 
of  prlvaco  schools.  He  estimated  in  his  mes- 
sage that  If  most  or  all  private  schools  ceased 
to  function  or  turned  public,  the  added  bur- 
den on  public  funds  by  the  end  of  the  1970's 
would  exceed  9  billion  dollars  per  year  in 
operations  and  facilities.  Public  schools  least 
able  to  accommodate  the  Infiux  of  students 
mfght  possibly  be  the  hardest  hit  by  the 
number  of  transfers.  Municipalities  already 
heavily  burdened  with  rising  taxes  for  pro- 
jected educational  needs,  would  be  con- 
fronted with  demands  for  even  higher  tax 
rates  to  sustain  public  schools.  Social  costs 
might  even  range  higher  than  economic  ones. 
That  is  to  say,  in  urban  areas  impact  would 
be  felt  In  housing  patterns,  unemployment 
rates  and  racial  stability.  Currently  private 
school  enrollments  are  concentr.ited  in 
eight  urbanized  and  Industrlali^red  States, 
including  of  course.  New  York.  These  states 
are  already  burdened  with  high  costs  for 
public  services  ayd  would  certainly  face  fi- 
nancial crisis,  should  private  .school  students 
shift  into  the  public  school  domain. 
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In  the  twenty  largest  cities  nearly  two  out 
of  five  schocd  age  children  are  enrolled  in 
private  schools.  In  New  York  City,  for  ex- 
ample, a  recent  count  of  private  school  stu- 
dents encompassed  nearly  one-quarter  of 
the  total  enrollment. 

Support  of  private  education  Is  there- 
fore very  much  In  the  public  Interest,  finan- 
cially as  well  as  philosophically,  but  private 
schools  show  little  Inclination  to  seek  direct 
public  aid  because  they  fear  their  inde- 
pendence would  be  jeopardized.  There  are, 
however,  numerous  federal  programs  some 
administered  through  State  agencies  that 
Indirectly  benefit  private  schools  such  as 
NDEA  equipment  loans.  Private  schools  are 
as.sured  of  public  commitment.  The  only 
question  now  Is  what  the  best  framework 
for  that  aid  would  be. 

With  this  In  mind,  I  have  co-sponsored 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  Ben  Gil- 
man  In  the  House  of  Representatives  a  bill 
to  provide  Income  tax  credits  of  up  to  $400 
per  child  for  tuition  at  a  private  non-profit 
elementary  or  secondary  school.  That  is  $400 
right  off  the  top  of  your  taxes  and  represents 
a  just  means  to  encourage  freedom  of 
choice  without  Federal  control  and  without 
violating  the  separation  of  church  and  state. 

In  a  recent  Gallup  poll,  the  American 
public  was  asked  the  following  question.  "As 
you  know  there  is  talk  about  taking  open 
land  and  building  new  cities  in  this  country 
If  such  communities  are  built,  should  there 
be  parochial  and  private  schools  In  addi- 
tion to  public  schcools?"  12';  of  the  people 
responded  that  they  would  like  to  see  pri- 
vate education  facilities  In  the  new  cities. 
Public  policy  favors  continuance  of  private 
.schools.  I  think  this  poll  is  a  pretty  good 
Indication  of  the  commitment  and  confidence 
the  American  people  have  in  private  schools. 
I  believe  that  private  schools  will  fulflll 
their  destiny  and  maintain  their  diversity 
for  the  good  of  the  American  people. 


A  DEPLETION  CLASSIFICATION 
FOR  TRONA 


HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WVOMINC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  13,  1973 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  piu-pose  of  the  legislation 
I  introduce  today  is  to  continue  to  allow 
percentage  depletion  based  upon  the 
value  of  soda  ash  extracted  from  trona. 
Tlie  amendment  does  not  extend  the 
existing  cutoff  point  or  increase  the 
amount  of  percentage  depletion  miner.s 
of  trona  would  be  entitled  to.  Miners  of 
trona  have  always  been  allowed  dr:?-"- 
tion  based  on  the  value  of  soda  ash  ex- 
tracted from  trona.  The  Treasmy  De- 
partment has  specifically  allowed  thi.> 
treatment  for  over  15  years  and  will  allow 
it  through  1970. 

This  amendment  merely  codifies  and 
restates  the  intent  of  Congress  when  it 
added  trona  to  the  list  of  depletable  min- 
erals in  1947.  This  intent  was  clariflfd 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  a 
1951  committee  report  and  again,  this 
time  by  the  Treasuiy  Department  itself, 
in  1959  when  the  Congress  was  then 
considering  enactment  of  detailed  deple- 
tion rules  which  became  part  of  the  law 
in  1960  and  which  is  known  as  the  Gore 
amendment. 

Tills  amendment  is  vital  to  the  health 
of  the  trona  industry  in  Wyoming  and 
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simply  prevents  the  harmful  effects  that 
would  occur  in  that  industry,  and  to  all 
of  southwest  Wyoming,  if  the  Treasury 
Department  were  allowed  to  follow  its 
announced  intent  to  attempt  to  adminis- 
tratively change  the  rules  for  the  future. 
In  short,  the  State  of  Wyoming  would  be 
adversely  affected  very  severely  if  this 
administrative  attempt  to  override  the 
clear  intent  of  Congress,  and  the  basis 
upon  which  the  industry  is  based,  if  the 
years  and  years  of  uncertainty  created 
by  the  resulting  litigation  were  allowed 
to  occur. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not 
be  familiar  with  the  trona  industry  in 
Wyoming,  it  might  be  well  to  briefly  re- 
count the  history  of  trona  mining  in 
Wyoming.  It  is  a  short  history  and  a  his- 
tory of  a  truly  growth  industry.  The  type 
of  industry  that  should  be  encouraged, 
or  at  the  very  least  one  that  should  not 
be  hamstrung  by  unfoimded  change  in 
administrative  policy. 

In  the  late  1940's,  southwest  Wyoming 
in  the  area  around  Rock  Springs  was  dy- 
ing. It  was  an  area  that  had  grown  and 
prospered  as  a  result  of  the  coal  mining 
industry,  but  then  faced  economic  dis- 
aster as  a  result  of  the  conversion  by  rail- 
roads from  coal  to  diesel.  Fortunately, 
about  this  same  time,  one  company  be- 
came interested  in  a  report,  routinely 
made  to  the  Department  of  Interior  by  a 
company  prospecting  for  gas,  that 
showed  in  a  core  sample  that  a  strata 
of  trona  existed  about  1500  feet  under- 
ground. One  company  followed  up  on 
this  report  and  shortly  thereafter  sought 
to  determine  if  this  natural  deposit  of 
soda  ash  could  be  economlcaUy  recovered. 
This  first  experimental  shaft  was  started 
in  1947,  the  same  year  Congress  with  a 
view  of  encouraging  this  embryonic  in- 
dustry, added  trona  to  the  list  of  deplet- 
able minerals. 

There  was  never  any  question  in  any- 
one's mind  that  the  sole  purpose  for  the 
investment  then  being  made  was  to  tap 
this  natural  resource  for  its  natural  soda 
ash  content  and,  as  explained  above, 
Congress  in  1951  reaffirmed  that  this  was 
its  intent  when  it  had  earlier  authorized 
percentage  depletion  for  trona. 

The  first  plant  became  operational  in 
1952.  To  say  that  the  soda  ash  industry 
in  southwest  Wyoming  has  been  a  growth 
industry  is  an  understatement.  From  the 
first  investment  by  one  miner  in  1952 
with  a  capacity  to  extract  300,000  tons  of 
soda  ash  per  year,  the  industry  has  grown 
to  where  it  is  now  comprised  of  several 
mining  companies  with  1972  production 
estimated  to  be  about  4,250,000  tons  per 
year.  That  works  out  to  a  growth  rate  of 
about  1,400  percent  over  a  20 -year  period. 
Most  important,  however,  the  soda  ash 
industry  completely  reversed  the  eco- 
nomic fortunes  of  southwest  Wyoming. 
It  has  turned  an  area  that  faced  econom- 
ic disaster  from  the  death  of  an  old  in- 
dustry into  the  biggest  job  and  invest- 
ment growth  area  in  the  State. 

Prom  zero  jobs  about  20  years  ago,  the 
Wyoming  soda  ash  industry  now  con- 
servatively supports  about  12,000  people 
in  the  immediate  area.  On  top  of  that, 
there  are  now  almost  1,000  construction 
workers  in  Sweetwater  County  directly 
involved   in   construction  of   expanded 
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soda  ash  facilities.  When  completed, 
these  facilities  will  in  turn  result  in  a 
substantial  increase  in  jobs.  Well  over 
$100  million  of  investment  is  involved, 
with  an  effect  that  spreads  throughout 
the  country.  This  is  certainly  not  the  type 
of  industry  that  should  be  choked  by  an 
uncertainty  that  could  be  created  by  ex- 
tended litigation  over  the  validity  of  a 
bureaucratic  decision  to  try  to  change 
the  rules  upon  which  the  industry  is 
based. 

In  the  past,  the  Wyoming  soda  ash 
industry  as  it  grew  from  nothing  to  its 
present  status  has  primarily  concen- 
trated on  the  domestic  market.  However, 
as  the  industry  now  moves  into  a  more 
mature  stage,  it  has  turned  its  atten- 
tion toward  ways  and  means  of  entering 
the  export  market.  Since  the  Wyoming 
deposit  represents  the  only  natural  de- 
posit of  soda  ash  known  to  exist,  it  is 
potentially  in  a  unique  position  to  com- 
pete in  the  world  markets  for  soda  ash. 
However,  price  competition  in  world 
markets  is  extremely  competitive  and 
foreign  sources  of  manmade  soda  ash, 
although  higher  cost,  do  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  closer  .to  the  potential 
foreign  customers  and  th'fe  benefit  of  the 
resulting  freight  savings.  Nevertheless, 
Wyoming  soda  ash  producers  now  be- 
lieve that  their  basic  cost  benefits  ap- 
proximate their  transportation  liabilities 
and  that  they  are  on  the  verge  of  being 
able  to  effectively  compete  in  foreign 
markets.  However,  this  balance  is 
very  thin  and  a  change  in  the  deple- 
tion rules,  or  even  the  threat  of  such  a 
change,  will  swing  the  scale  back  in  fa- 
vor of  foreign  producers  and  rob  the 
United  States  of  a  probable  new  and 
valuable  export  to  help  solve  the  adverse 
balance-of-payments  position  of  this 
country  and  create  many  additional  jobs 
in  the  trona  industry.  The  offshore  mar- 
ket is  just  now  beginning  to  be  tapped 
by  Wyoming  soda  ash  producers  and  rep- 
resents a  $750  million  a  year  potential, 
almost  10  times  the  value  of  present  pro- 
duction. 

To  summarize,  this  amendment  does 
not  extend  or  increase  the  amount  of 
percentage  depletion  this  industry  has 
always  received.  It  simply  restates  and 
reaffirms  this  treatment.  It  will  continue 
to  create  jobs  in  what  has  been  a  truly 
growth  industry.  It  will  aid  in  the  fight 
to  correct  our  balance-of-payments  dif- 
ficulties. And,  finally,  it  will  prevent  all 
these  benefits  from  being  thwarted  by  the 
uncertainty  caused  by  an  administrative 
effort  by  the  Treasury  Department  to 
override  the  intent  of  Congress  and  at- 
tempt to  change  the  rules  for  the  future. 


WATERGATE  SCANDAL 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1973 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
more  important  public  issue  before  the 
country  today  than  Watergate  scandal 
and  what  action  the  President  should 
take. 
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My  distinguished  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Reuss)  has  called  for  the 
resignation  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  and  the  formation  of  a  non- 
partisan new  administration  headed  by 
our  distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House, 
Mr.  Albert. 

Mr.  Reuss  outlines  his  views  in  a  re- 
cent Op-Ed  page  piece  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times.  A  contrary  view 
of  the  Watergate  scandal  is  offered  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Rhodes). 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
Watergate  scandal  and  the  need  to  re- 
store the  faith  in  the  American  Gov- 
ernment I  commend  these  two  articles 
for  my  colleagues'  careful  consideration: 

Some  Perspective  on  Watergate 
(By  John  J.  Rhodes) 
WASHiNGTOJf. — It  began  slowly  and  built 
into  a  crescendo  which  has  consumed  the 
attention  of  virtually  everyone  In  Washmg- 
ton  and  millions  of  Americans  around  the 
country.  At  first,  it  was  dismissed  as  a  petty 
burglary,  an  Isolated  incident.  Now.  It  Is  a 
raging  controversy  which  has  threatened  to 
paralyze  the  normal  machinery  of  Govern- 
ment. 

I  am  referring  to  Watergate — the  illegal 
entry  last  fall  of  seven  Individuals,  among 
them  employes  of  the  Committee  for  the  Re- 
Election  of  the  President,  into  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee. This  incident  has  blossomed  into  a 
full-scale  scandal,  complete  with  charges  and 
countercharges.  And  as  the  President  himself 
admitted,  "The  inevitable  result  of  these 
charges  has  been  to  raise  serious  questions 
about  the  Integrity  of  the  White  House 
Itself." 

Of  course,  the  only  responsible  position  to 
take,  regardless  of  party  affiliation,  is  un- 
equivocally to  reject  the  attitude  which  led 
to  the  Watergate  break-in.  Over  the  past 
several  weeks,  many  leading  Republicans  In 
the  Congress  and  around  the  country  have 
urged  an  immediate  and  full  investigation 
of  the  facts.  The  1972  Democratic  Presiden- 
tial candidate.  Senator  George  McGovern.  has 
publicly  stated.  "Republicans  have  been 
among  the  most  effective  voices  calling  for 
full  disclosure  of  all  the  facts." 

Watergate  must  be  resolved  without  delay. 
Par  too  much  time  has  been  spent  on  this 
senseless  crime  at  the  expense  of  the  normal 
business  of  Government.  That  has  been,  in 
my  judgment,  the  real  tragedy  of  Watergate: 
It  has  distracted  us  from  many  of  the  im- 
portant issues  which  face  our  country.  We 
must  get  on  with  the  vital  work  before  us. 

Watergate  must  be  resolved,  but  it  must 
also  be  placed  in  some  sort  of  a  realistic 
perspective.  Watergate  was,  as  the  President 
has  said,  "a  series  of  Illegal  acts  and  bad 
judgments  by  a  number  of  Individuals."  This 
should  not  mean  condemnation  of  the  politi- 
cal system.  "It  was  the  system."  the  Presi- 
dent said,  "that  has  brought  the  facts  to 
light  and  that  will  bring  the  guilty  to  jus- 
tice." I,  for  one,  believe  this. 

All  those  who  had  anything  to  do  with 
Watergate — regardless  of  their  position — 
must  be  fully  prosecuted  and.  if  found 
guilty,  punished  as  required  by  law.  Future 
generations  must  know  that  we  cannot  con- 
done this  type  of  senseless  and  reprehensible 
activity. 

The  process  is  now  under  way  which  will 
result  In  full  disclosure  If  it  Is  scrupulously 
followed.  We  must  see  to  It  that  this  process 
proceeds  unhampered.  But  now  we  must 
move  on  to  other  matters — vital  matters  of 
great  Importance  to  our  people  and  to  the 
world,  whose  consideration  cannot  longer  be 
postponed. 

Politics  is  full  of  good  and  honest  men  and 
women.  For  every  person  In  the  Republican 
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organization  who  had  anything  to  do  with 
Watergate,  there  were  literally  thousands 
who  worked  tirelessly  and  honestly  to  re- 
elect the  President  and  elect  Republican  can- 
didates. No  one  party  holds  a  monopoly  ou 
Integrity,  no  entire  party  should  be  penalized 
by  the  actions  of  one  group  of  Individuals. 
There  has  never  been  any  allegation  that 
the  Republican  National  Committee  or  any 
of  its  functionaries  were  Involved  in  any 
way  In  Watergate. 

Similarly,  there  Is  no  evidence  at  this 
point  to  directly  implicate  President  Nixon 
in  the  series  of  Watergate  wrongdoings.  In 
lieu  of  evidence.  It  Is  unfair  to  condemn  the 
President,  or  his  entire  Administration.  As 
Senator  William  Proxmire  recently  asked  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate:  "Does  not  the  Pres- 
ident have  the  same  simple  right  that  every 
other  American  has  to  be  innocent  until 
proven  guilty?" 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  Republican  because  I 
believe  In  the  principles  of  the  Republican 
party.  One  of  these  principles  was  handed 
down  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  first  Repub- 
Ucan  President.  President  Lincoln  said  over 
«  himdred  years  ago:  "Let  the  people  know 
the  facts  and  the  country  will  be  saved." 

The  facts  of  Watergate  will  be  displayed 
to  the  people  of  America.  And  America,  once 
Again,  will  have  been  saved,  by  the  good 
Judgment  of  an  Informed  people. 

An  Alternativb 
(By  Henst  S.  Retjss) 

Washincton.— It  Is  not  necessary  to  give 
credence  to  the  hearsay  of  John  Dean  and 
James  McCord  to  conclude  that  the  Admin- 
istration Is  badly  wounded.  Even  If  we  assume 
Its  elected  leadership  to  have  been  entirely 
unaware  of  the  illicit  activities  and  of  the 
subsequent  cover-up.  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr. 
Agnew  must  bear  the  re.sponslblllty  for  the 
actions  of  their  Administration— for  the  men 
chosen  to  admlnLster,  and  for  Its  moral  tone. 

Is  it  possible  for  the  Administration  to 
exercise  effective  leadership  through  the  re- 
mainder of  Its  term? 

The  two  former  Cabinet  members  to  whom 
Mr.  Nixon  was  closest  stand  indicted  for 
perjury,  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Qovern- 
ment,  and  conspiracy  to  obstruct  Justice.  His 
two  closest  personal  staff  members  are  nerv- 
ously awaiting  the  action  of  a  grand  Jury, 
and  his  former  White  House  counsel  Is  des- 
perately bargaining  for  immunity.  His  top 
White  House  and  campaign  staff  have  been 
deeply  Implicated. 

Public  confidence  in  the  Administration 
could  not  b«  expected  to  continue  under 
those  conditions,  and  it  has  not. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  been  hurt  in  Congress,  where 
members  of  his  own  party  are  beginning  to 
regard  association  with  him  as  a  llabUlty 
rather  than  an  asset.  Thlrty-flve  Republicans 
provided  the  margin  by  which  the  House 
struck  funds  for  the  Cambodia  bombing.  The 
Republican  membership  of  the  previously 
hawkLsh  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
has  voted  unanimously  to  deny  funds  for 
all  military  activities  In  Laos  as  well  as 
Cambodia. 

We  can  operate  under  a  damaged  Presi- 
dency for  a  short  time.  We  did  so  briefly 
under  Warren  Harding  and  Lyndon  Johnson. 
But  we  cannot  afford  to  do  so  for  three-and- 
a-half  years.  What  Is  to  be  done? 

On  the  one  hand,  we  can  continue  with 
our  damaged  President.  We  can  watch  the 
alienation  between  the  American  people  and 
iljeir  Oovernment  Increase,  and  we  can  aban- 
don real  hope  for  a  vigorous  attack  on  our 
pressing  national  problems  before  1977. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  impeachment— 
-.vhirh  would  bring  the  business  of  Oovern- 
ment to  a  halt  for  months  or  perhaps  years 
and  which  would  be  Immensely  divisive  and 
destructive  whether  Mr.  Nixon  retained  or 
lo.sr  his  office. 

Neither  choice  is  satlKfactory.  But  there 
mity  be  a  way  out.  It  Is  not  available  at  the 
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option  of  the  Congress  or  of  the  people.  The 
decision  lies  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Nixon  and  Mr.  Agnew. 

A  1792  law  provides  tor  the  "resignation 
of  the  office  of  President  or  Vice  President 
.  .  .  delivered  into  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State."  If  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Agnew  were 
to  conclude  that  they  were  fully  responsible 
for  their  Administration  and  that  their  Ad- 
ministration has  been  compromised,  the  op- 
tion of  resignation— In  no  way  an  admission 
of  personal  fault — Is  available. 

It  would  follow  the  precedent  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's own  Attorney  General.  While 
not  personally  implicated,  Mr.  Klelndlenst 
felt  his  close  association  with  many  who 
were  made  his  resignation  in  the  national 
interest.  He  did  not  lose  statiure  as  a  result. 
Under  the  Succession  Act  of  1947,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  Is  next  in  line.  Carl 
Albert,  a  man  of  unquestioned  integrity,  is 
also  a  Democrat,  and  the  Democrats  lost  the 
1972  election. 

But,  as  part  of  the  resignation  procedure, 
the  successor  administration  could  draw  the 
sting  of  partisanship  by  agreeing  to  conduct 
a  bipartisan  coalition  of  national  unity  for 
the  next  three  and  one-half  years.  This  could 
include : 

The  naming  by  the  new  President,  and  the 
conflrmatlon  by  the  Congress,  under  the  25th 
Amendment,  ofa  Republican  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent, selected  by  the  Republican  party  under 
Its  chosen  procedures; 

Appointment  of  leading  Republicans  to 
roughly  half  the  Cabinet  posts; 

All  appointments,  from  ambassadorships 
on  down,  on  the  basU  of  merit  rather  than 
patronage,  to  be  monitored  by  an  advisory 
committee  of  Republicans; 

Republicans,  in  and  out  of  Congress  to 
participate  in  policy-making  at  all  stages. 

With  the  end  of  the  Indochina  war  in 
sight,  and  with  both  parties  on  familiar 
terms  with  modern  economics,  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  parties  are  not  so 
deep  as  to  shake  apart  a  coalition  for  the 
next  three  and  one-half  years.  Indeed,  a 
clean  break  with  the  past,  and  an  era  of 
goodwill  under  a  bipartisan  government,  may 
D«  what  we  need  in  any  case.  Then,  In  1976 
after  needed  reforms  have  been  made,  we 
could  celebrate  our  bicentennial  by  return- 
lug  to  political  competition. 

At  the  moment.  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Agnew 
are  preparing  to  battle  it  out.  In  the  national 
interest  as  well  as  their  own,  they  might  con- 
sider an  alternative. 
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NEW  FOREST  TECHNOLOGY— A 
PARTIAL  ANSWER  TO  THE  LUM- 
BER CRISIS 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OP    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVK.S 
Wednesday,  June  13,  1973 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lumber 
prices  that  we  face  in  this  counti-y  today 
are  intolerable.  We  must  find  a  solution 
to  this  problem  and  soon  if  legislative  ac- 
tion Is  to  have  any  meaningful  effect. 

Various  proposals  have  been  advanced 
to  deal  with  the  situation,  including  pos- 
sible embaigoes  on  the  export  of  logs  and 
lumber.  But  aeaily  all  who  have  con- 
sidered this  pioblem  agree  that  such 
action  is  only  a  shortrnn  .solution.  The 
long-range  solution  to  this  sad  state  of 
affaii-s  lies  In  better  forest  management 
and  technology.  This  was  highlighted  in 
a  recent  article  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  discus.sing  the  advances  in  tech- 


nological research  in  the  forest  products 
industry. 

There  are  valuable  points  raised  In  this 
article  which  I  Include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

U.S.    TiMBEB    Shortage    Bttilds,    With    Im- 
ports Already  25  Percent 
(By  John  W.  Forssen) 

Milwaukee.— The  United  States  faces  an 
cnd-of-the-century  timber  shortage  which 
could  rise  as  high  as  20  bUlioQ  board  feet, 
accordUig  to  the  most  \u-gent  projections.' 
Thafs  enough  lumber  to  build  some  2  million 
five-room  houses. 

For  a  nation  which  Is  already  importing 
25  percent  of  its  housing  and  construction 
lumber,  is  experiencing  balance-of-payment 
deficits  on  the  world  market,  and  is  on  the 
threshold  of  a  minerals'  and  energy  shortage 
which  makes  the  use  of  substitute  materials 
Impractical,  research  for  solutions  is  no  small 
matter. 

One  place  that  search  is  being  conducted 
Is  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  In  Madison, 
Wis.  And  the  results  which  this  research  unit 
of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  produced  thus 
far  promise  to  reshape  the  lumber  and  con- 
struction Industries  in  the  years  ahead. 

Although  broad  statistics  must  remain  im- 
precise, researchers  there  estimate  that  the 
volume  of  waste  generated  In  American  con- 
sumption of  wood  products  each  year  Is 
something  between  9  and  11  billion  cubic  feet. 

WASTE    MEASURED 

More  precisely,  however,  they  have  meas- 
ured the  difference  between  the  volume  of 
wood  In  a  standing  tree  and  the  volume  of 
lumber  which  the  tree  wUl  lUtlmately  pro- 
duce. 

Under  current  operating  conditions,  they 
have  found  that  about  50  percent  of  the  tree 
is  left  in  the  forest  as  logging  debris  at  that 
time  of  harvest;  and,  as  the  log  is  processed 
into  sawn  lumber,  as  much  as  60  percent 
of  that  volume  may  be  left  on  the  milling 
floor  as  edging  scraps  and  sawdust. 

Disregarding  harvesting  wastes  for  the 
moment,  laboratory  researchers  have  devel- 
oped computerized  sawing  techniques  which 
could  Increase  the  present  lumber  yield  hi 
each  log  by  at  least  10  percent. 

Labeled  "best  opening  face"  by  its  devel- 
opers, this  process  Involves  the  addition  of  a 
computer  device  to  existing  sawmUl  equip- 
ment, which  elhnlnates  the  imprecision  of 
human  Judgment  in  solving  the  geometric 
problem  of  cutting  square  board  from  round 
logs.  The  computer  has  the  abUlty  not  only 
to  sense  the  size  and  shape  of  each  log  but 
simultaneously  to  determine  the  cuttln;; 
pattern  which  will  produce  the  greatest  yield 
of  products. 

NEW    METHODS   DEVISED 

Another  development,  nicknamed  EGAR 
for  edge,  glue  and  rip,  could  Increase  the 
product  yield  by  as  much  as  15  percent. 

In  this  process,  boards  are  cut  to  desired 
thickness  and  then  glued  Into  panels  which 
can  later  be  sawn  to  speclflcation.  This 
eliminates  much  of  the  waste  created  by 
sawing  dimension  lumber  directly  from  the 
log;  and,  because  defects  such  as  knots  can 
be  redistributed  In  the  gluing  process,  a 
greater  volume  of  high-quality  lumber  can 
be  produced  than  when  defects  must  be  ac- 
cepted In  a  random  fashion. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  developments, 
however.  Is  a  product  known  as  presslara. 
Like  EGAR  this  process  relies  on  adheslves 
but,  rather  than  struggling  with  the  prob- 
lem of  extracting  squares  from  circles,  press- 
lam  has  incorporated  the  shape  of.  the  log 
into  Its  own  design. 

In  this  respect.  It  Is  like  plywood  In  that  it 
peels  the  log  on  a  rotary  lathe  rather  than 
sawing  It.  The  piles  are  then  glued  Into  panels 
of  desired  thlckne.ss  (unlike  plywood,  how- 
ever,  the  grains  of  each  ply   are  parallel). 
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which  may  later  be  sawn   into  dimension 
lumber. 

Under  test  conditions,  presslam  has  not 
only  proved  Itself  equivalent  to  sawn  liun- 
ber;  it  has  increased  the  product  yield  in 
each  log  from  an  average  of  45  percent  to  70 
percent. 

NONPOLLtrriNG    PULP    MILL? 

In  other  developments  at  the  laboratory, 
work  is  progressing  on  a  non-polluting  wood 
pulping  process  for  paper  manufacture,  the 
production  of  structural  lumber  from  wood- 
chips — and  even  paper — and.  most  recently, 
a  process  to  separate  plastic  films  from  waste 
paper  in  commercial  recycling  operations. 

Altogether,  laboratory  researchers  believe 
that  If  presently  available  technology  were 
applied,  the  product  yield  from  current  har- 
vesting levels  could  be  Increased  by  as  much 
as  400  percent.  That  represents  two-and- 
one-half  times  the  volume  of  product  de- 
mand which  is  expected  to  produce  a  timber 
shortage  at  the  end  of  this  century. 

Laboratory  director  Herbert  O.  Fleishcher 
cautions,  however,  that  "we  are  not  propos- 
ing a  cataclysmic  change  in  industry  prac- 
tices. 

"As  important  as  the  research.  Itself,  Is 
the  delicate  task  of  balancing  technological 
advance  with  the  capacity  of  our  social  and 
economic  systems  to  accept  change  with 
minimal  disruption." 


AMENDING  FOREIGN  ECONOlVnC 
AID 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  13,  1973 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  I  Joined  Congressman  Zablocki 
and  21  other  members  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  in  sponsoring 
H.R.  8258.  Our  proposal  amends  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  by  revising 
our  economic  aid  program.  On  Monday 
of  this  week  the  Washington  Post  edi- 
torialized on  our  legislation.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  bring  this  appraisal  of  our 
bill  to  the  attention  of  all  our  colleagues: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  11,  1973 J 

A  Promising  Aid  Proposal  in  the  House 
The  lengthy  travails  of  American  foreign 
aid  have  made  clear  to  its  supporters  the 
need  to  make  aid  at  once  more  effective  for 
its  recipients  and  more  attractive  to  its  do- 
nors. Pesslmlstfi  have  doubted  that  these  twin 
goals  could  either  be  served  adequately,  or 
even  combined  at  all.  A  bipartisan  majority 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
however,  has  now  produced  a  well-considered 
and  promising  proposal  meant  to  do  both. 
Introduced  by  Rep.  Clement  Zablocki  (D- 
Wis.) .  the  proposal  is  intended  to  strengthen 
and  enlarge  the  overall  economic  aid  pro- 
grams and  to  do  BO  in  a  way  calculated 
to  enhance  the  prospects  of  the  pro- 
posal's passage  in  Congress.  The  flrst  without 
the  second  is,  of  course,  useless. 

So,  to  satisfy  those  who  have  rightfully 
demanded  that  aid  do  more  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  the  lives  of  the  poor,  the  new  pro- 
posal would  take  the  same  $i  billion  which 
the  administration  asks  for  economic  assist- 
ance and  seek  to  focus  the  money  more 
sharply  on  "human-oriented"  needs  in  popti- 
latlon  control,  agriculture,  health  and  the 
like.  Not  every  development  economist  agrees 
that  the  poorest  of  the  poor  can  thus  be 
helped  but  the  approach  unquestionably  has 
considerable  moral  and  political  merit.  Big 
capital-eating  projects  such  as  dams  would 
be  left,  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  they 
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already  are,   to  the   international   develop- 
ment agencies. 

Then,  to  satisfy  those  whose  main  Interest 
in  aid  is  that  it  expand  American  exports,  an 
"export  development  credit  fund"  would  be 
established  to  subsidize  another  (1  bUllon  a 
year  In  easy-term  exports  to  the  lowest- 
Income  countries.  The  Interest  subsidies, 
costing  $40  million,  would  be  funded  from 
repayments  of  earlier  aid  loans;  repayments 
now  run  at  $400  million.  By  training  aid  on 
"people  not  projects"  and  by  hitching  to  the 
aid  wagon  those  Americans  desiring  to  help 
their  own  economy  as  well  as  Americans 
desiring  to  help  the  world's  poor,  the  House 
sponsors  hope  to  surmount  the  political  ob- 
stacles to  aid  which  have  grown  so  high  In 
recent  yesrs.  To  convey  the  relationship  of 
interdependence  which  the  new  proposal  re- 
flects and  advances,  the  name  of  the  admin- 
istering agency  would  be  changed  from 
"Agency  for  International  Development "  to 
"Mutual  Development  and  Cooperation 
Agency." 

It  is  satisfying  to  report  that,  in  his  depart- 
ment's flrst  formal  response.  Secretary  of 
State  William  Rogers  Tuesday  welcomed  the 
House  committee's  "thoughtful  and  positive 
approach"  and  noted  correcUy  that  AID  had 
itself  been  moving  along  similar  lines.  Mr. 
Rogers  also  pronounced  himself  "especiiilly 
pleased  at  the  committee's  reaffirmation  of 
the  central  role  of  the  Department  of  State 
In  over-all  guidance  of  U.S.  development 
policies."  Whether  the  other  elements  of  the 
government,  particularly  the  White  House, 
will  be  equally  pleased  remains  to  be  seen. 
On  that  question  of  bureaucratic  politics,  a 
good  part  of  the  fate  of  the  House  Initiative 
probably  hangs.  To  Imagine  that  any  program 
so  multi-dimensional  and  so  worn  and  frayed 
as  aid  can  be  considered  only  on  its  merits 
is.  alas,  fantasy. 

Nor  can  the  question  of  congressional  poli- 
tics be  ignored.  Not  every  committee  of  the 
Congress  will  rejoice  to  see  the  Hoxree  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  setting  up  and  overseeing 
a  program  in  what  would  be  for  It  the  new 
field  of  direct  export  promotion.  (Foreign 
aid  has  always  had  a  heavy  aspect  of  indirect 
export  promotion.)  On  these  groiuids,  the 
sooner  that  Foreign  Affairs  chairman  Thomas 
E.  Morgan  (D-Pa.)  eases  from  his  current 
posture  of  benign  aloofness,  as  one  observer 
calls  It,  to  active  sponsorship,  the  better. 

The  other  big  question  which  will  shape 
the  fate  of  the  new  economic  aid  proposal  is 
its  political  relationship  to  the  equally  con- 
troversial question  of  military  aid.  The  ad- 
ministration put  the  two  together  in  a  single 
package.  Predictably  the  Senate  split  off  the 
military  items — these  Include  general  se- 
curity assistance  and  grant  military  aid  for 
Cambodia.  Indochina  reconstruction  funds 
are  also  in  the  administration  bill.  In  wel- 
coming the  House  economic  aid  proposal,  it 
was  plainly  one  of  Mr.  Rogers'  purposes  to 
cultivate  support  for  the  other  items  in  that 
bUl.  Some  supporters  of  the  House  proposal 
favor  the  other  items,  some  don't.  A  difficult 
and  protracted  negotiation  is  no  doubt  in 
store.  Whenever  and  however  it  ends,  we 
would  hope  that  both  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration would  keep  high  in  mlAd  the 
prospect  for  responsible  engagement  In  the 
world,  which  the  House  aid  initiative  holds 
out. 
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KEEP  THE  F-111  IN  PRODUCTION 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  historically  true  that,  after  every 
one  of  our  wars.  America,  from  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  has  invariably  gone 


back  to  sleep.  We  are  not  by  nature  a 
warlike  people  and  we  are  sometimes 
over-eager  to  indulge  in  the  euphoria 
that  comes  with  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 
This  disregard  for  mill  tars*  matters 
between  wars  has  meant  that  when  v.e 
prepared  for  battle  we  had  to  begin  al- 
most from  scratch.  Because  of  our  mag 
nificent  iiidustrial  capability  we  have 
usually  been  able  to  meet  the  niilitai-y 
demands  on  time — but  only  just  on  time. 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  ii  another 
crisis  comes — God  forbid — that  we  would 
have  enough  time  to  prepare  ourselves  to 
meet  it.  Events  and  the  paraphernalia 
of  war  move  far  more  swiftly  than  they 
ever  did  before. 

The  Pentagon.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  wave 
of  virtuous  cost-cutting,  has  decided  to 
cut  off  production  of  the  fabulous  bom- 
ber, the  F-111. 

I  consider  this  to  be  a  vast,  and  poten- 
tially fatal,  mistake. 

I  must  admit  at  the  outset  that  I  am 
more  than  a  little  prejudiced.  We  make 
the  F-111  in  my  district,  in  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.  We  have  thousands  of  Texans  em- 
ployed in  this  industry  and  if  the  Air 
Forces  stick  to  ♦heir  determination  not 
to  buy  any  more  P-lll's  after  1974.  the 
unemployment  rate  in  Fort  Worth  is 
going  to  be  pretty  brutal.  I  have  an  obli- 
gation and  a  privilege  to  fight  for  full 
employment  among  my  constituents. 

But  my  concern  goes  a  whole  lot  f  ui-ther 
and  a  whole  lot  deeper  than  that. 

The  F-lll  is.  in  my  opinion  and  in  the 
opinion  of  many  people  far  more  expert 
than  I,  the  greatest  bomber  ever  devised 
by  man. 

It  received  a  lot  of  bad  publicity  during 
its  development  period,  but  in  actual  war- 
fare it  has  been  nothing  short  of  mag- 
nificent. It  has  proved  itself  to  possess 
capabilities  no  other  airplane  in  the  in- 
ventory can  match. 

In  Vietnam  the  plane  flew  more  than 
4,000  sorties  and  dropped  74,000  bombs. 
Its  loss  rate  was  fantastically  low.  some- 
what less  than  15/100  of  1  percent.  And. 
despite  the  complexity  of  its  manufac- 
ture, its  reliability  record  was  near- 
perfect. 

A  plane  tliat  can  Ry  at  extremelj-  high 
speeds,  at  night,  relying  onl>-  on  radar, 
only  200  feet  above  groimd  through 
treacherous  moimtain  passes — unload  its 
bombs— and  fly  back  again  unscathed,  is 
a  plane  to  cherish,  not  to  abandon.  And 
the  F-lll's  performed  tliis  feat  time  after 
time  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  move  now  is  to  cut 
out  funding  for  the  B-1  program.  If  this 
move  is  successful,  then  the  F-111  will 
be  the  only  bomber  in  our  inventory.  Are 
wc  so  assured  of  permanent  peace  that 
we  can  afford  to  cut  off  production  of  the 
only  bomber  in  our  inventorj? 

I  think  not.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  feel 
and  hope  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Members  of  tliis  body  agree  with  me  in 
tills. 

I  uisert  in  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "P-lll's  Gain  New  Respect",  by 
Orr  Kelly,  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  on  May  6, 1973  at  this  point: 
F- ill's  Gain  New  Respect 
(By  Orr  Kelly) 
The  blue  runway  lights  of  the  Royal  Thai 
Air  Base  at  Takhli  slide  past  and  itrop  away 
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behind  as  the  Fill  rises  into  the  Inky  black- 
ness of  the  tropic  night. 

In  the  left  seat,  the  pilot  is  Intent  on  his 
Instruments  as  be  adjusts  the  speed,  altitude 
and  sweep  of  the  wiugs. 

To  his  right,  the  weapons  control  officer 
checlu  navigation  and  target  information. 

They  are  alone  in  tlie  sky— no  tankers,  no 
fighter  escort,  no  electronics-loaded  planes 
to  blank  out  the  er.emy  radars — on  this  tj-pi- 
cal  mission  of  the  most  controversial  plane 
in  the  Air  Force  inventory. 

Conceived  more  tlian  a  decade  ago  by 
Robert  S.  McNamara  a.s  the  single  plane  of 
the  future  for  Air  Force  and  Navy,  the  Fill 
has  been  batteied  by  congressional  inquiry, 
plagued  by  cost  increases  and  bedeviled  by 
structural  problems.  In  the  spring  of  1968. 
the  planes  went  into  combat  briefly  but  were 
'Withdrawn  after  three  successive  crashes. 

Finally,  in  September  of  last  year.  48  Fills 
v.ere  sent  to  Takhli  and.  within  27  hours 
after  leaving  their  liome  base  in  Nevada, 
began  their  first  true  full-scale  test  In 
combat. 

The  test — in  the  sense  of  attacks  pgalnst 
targets  in  Cambodia — still  continues.  But  in 
the  strikes  against  fiercely  defended  targets 
in  the  heart  of  North  Vietnam,  the  Fill  be- 
lied its  questionable  history  with  a  remark- 
ably low  loss  rate,  precise  bombing  accuracy 
and  a  near-perfeci  reliability  record. 

A,s  the  Pill  flies  toward  its  target  carry- 
ing as  many  as  24  500-pound  bombs,  it  oper- 
ates at  the  speed  and  altitude  that  gives  it 
the  best  range. 

But.  as  it  reaches  the  edges  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  air  defense  radar  network,  the 
pilot  makes  one  last  call  on  his  radio  and 
then  switches  off  every  device  that  might  be- 
tray the  plane's  pre.se nee  except  for  its  pow- 
erful radar. 

The  nose  goes  down  and  the  speed  rises 
elase  to  the  speed  of  sound.  The  terrain-fol- 
lowing radar  gropes  ahead  and  automatical- 
ly maneuvers  the  plane  at  about  200  feet 
above  the  ground. 

Col.  William  R.  Nel.son.  commander  of  the 
474th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing,  gave  this  de- 
scription recently  to  a  group  of  test  pilots: 

'Although  the  TFR  (terrain-following  ra- 
dar) automatically  flies  you  over  the  hills, 
the  crew  primarily  concentrated  on  trying  to 
fly  around  them  so  we  could  stay  as  low  as 
possible  and  escape  enemy  coordination.  .  . 

"The  right  seater  is  looking  at  his  radar 
and  continually  telling  the  left  seater  what 
he  sees  out  front.  The  left  seater  is  monitor- 
ing all  his  normal  instruments  plus  moni- 
toring the  TFR  scope  which  shows  him  what 
type  of  terrain  he  is  approaching. 

"There  is  a  lot  of  mental  pressure."  Nelson 
said  later  in  an  interview.  "You  don't  Just 
run  around  close  to  the  ground  at  night  and 
relax." 

As  the  plane  streaks  in  toward  the  target, 
there  is  evidence  the  enemy  radar  men  and 
gunners  know  there  is  a  plane  in  the  area. 
But  they  cannot  find  it  because  of  its  low 
altitude  and  high  speed. 

"When  the  bombs  drop,  they  know  you're 
there,"  Nelson  said.  "The  small-arms  fire 
looks  like  a  lot  oi  lightning  bugs  down 
there. 

"When  someone  shoots  at  you  at  night. 
I  guarantee  you  see  it,"  he  added.  "I  tended 
to  duck  my  head." 

As  the  bombs  fall  away,  the  pilot  swings 
back  the  wings  and  heads  for  home,  follow- 
ing a  careful  escape  route  plotted  the  night 
before   in   a  six-hoUr  planning  session. 

In  the  period  between  late  September  when 
the  first  Fills  went  into  combat  until  the 
Laos  cease-fire  five  and  a  half  months  later, 
tlie  planes  flew  more  than  4.000  sortle.s — some 
of  them  paviiiii  the  way  for  the  B52s  in  heav- 
ilv  defended  areas  of  Hanoi — and  dropped 
74.000  bombs.  Nelson  said. 

In  that  period,  six  planes  and  12  men 
v.ent  down.  Two  crewmen  were  captured — 
one  of  them  after  12  days  of  hide-and-seek 
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with  the  North  Vietnamese — and  returned 
home  safely  in  the  prisoner  exchange.  No 
one  knows  why  the  planes  went  down  al- 
though the  two  crewmen  who  came  home 
said  they  thought  they  had  been  hit  by  a 
lucky  marksman  with  a  rifle — a  "Golden  B- 
B  • 

Nelson,  who  flew  39  missions  without  tak- 
ing a  single  hit,  said  the  loss  rate  was  sur- 
prlslngfly  low — .15  percent.  In  their  mis- 
sions against  the  Hanoi-Haiphong  area,  the 
high-flying  B52s  had  a  2  percent  loss  rate. 

"If  I  had  to  go  back  to  Hanoi  and  drop 
bombs  tomorrow  I'd  go  in  pn  Fill,"  Nelson 
said. 

The  reliability  record  of  the  planes  in 
combat  was  also  remarkably  good,  he  said.  Of 
the  48  planes,  more  than  30  were  in  the  air 
each  night.  In  the  first  couple  of  weeks.  Nel- 
son said,  the  planes  developed  a  minor  prob- 
lem in  bomb-release  mechanism — the  one 
thing  they  did  not  use  regularly  in  train- 
ing— but  not  a  single  mission  was  aborted 
for  that  reason. 

The  puis  are  still  flying  missions  against 
targets  in  less  heavily  defended  areas  of 
Cambodia.  Nelson  said  crews  from  other 
Fill  units — both  tactical  and  fighter-bomb- 
er and  strategic  bomber — iiave  been  flying 
combat  missions  with  his  wing  to  build  up 
combat  experience. 

A  study  is  now  being  made  to  determine 
the  safest  way  to  attack  targets  in  a  highly- 
defended  area  like  Hanoi. 

Nelson  said  he  is  confident  they  will  find 
the  method  pioneered  by  the  Fills — fast,  at 
night  and  on  the  deck — is  the  best  way  to 
80- 


NEED  TO  KEY  VETERANS'  PENSIONS 
TO  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
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HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF   FLOBTOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13.  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
pensation and  Pension  of  the  House  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Committee  held  hearings  on 
a  number  of  bills  dealing  with  the  vet- 
erans' pension  system. 

I  have  introduced  three  such  bills,  H.R. 
1305.  1306,  and  2686,  all  of  which  express 
my  deep  concern  over  the  cuts  in  vet- 
erans' pensions  resulting  from  the  social 
secui'ity  increases  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress last  year.  I  applaud  the  decision  of 
the  committee  to  hold  hearings  on  this 
vital  subject,  and  hope  that  the  House 
will  be  able  to  take  early  action  on  a  bill 
to  remedy  the  current  injustice. 

Following  is  the  testimony  I  presented 
to  the  committee  on  behalf  of  these  bills : 
Testimony  of  C.  W.  Bill  Young  of  Florida, 
Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Compensa- 
tion AND  Pension,  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mittee June  12,  1973 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
strong  personal  support  for  three  bills  which 
you  have  before  you  today.  I  introduced  H.R. 
1305  a; id  H.R.  1306,  and  I  cosponsored  H.R. 
2680.  Each  of  these  measures  has  a  common 
goal  which  I  feel  Is  of  utmost  importance  to 
all  veterans — protection  against  reductions  in 
veterans  pensions  brovight  about  by  last 
year's  20';.  increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits. 

Nearly  74,000  veterans  live  in  the  Sixtli 
Congressional  District  of  Florida,  wliich  I 
have  tiie  honor  of  representing.  Many  of  these 
men,  and  many  widows  and  dependents  of 
veterans,  are  living  under  conditions  of  great 
economic  hardship;  any  further  reduction  In 


their  very  limited  incomes  literally  means 
food  from  their  mouths  and  the  loss  of 
vitally  needed  medicines.  I  do  not  feel  that 
men  who  have  served  their  .cotintry  without 
hesitation  in  time  of  national  emergency 
should  be  subjected  to  reductions  in  already 
small  incomes  because  of  our  failure  to 
remedy  legislative  inequities  in  overlapping 
benefits  programs. 

I  can  do  no  better  than  to  let  my  con- 
stituents speak  with  their  own  voices  on 
how  the  Social  Security  Increase  has  affected 
their  lives.  I  quote  from  but  two  of  the 
hundreds  of  letters  I  have  received  since  the 
VA  reduced  pension  and  disability  benefits 
on  January  1  of  this  year. 

"I  am  almost  75  years  of  age  and  a  diabetic. 
My  wife  is  in  poor  health  and  has  been  lor 
over  seven  years.  Our  only  income  is  social 
security  plus  the  Vets  pension.  I  received 
notice  yesterday  my  pension  has  been  cut 
from  §97.98  to  $85.26  per  month.  True,  this 
is  only  $12.72  per  month  cut,  but  let  me  tell 
you  it  hurts  \is  an  awful  lot,  as  our  health 
problems  require  so  much  extra  casji.  Living 
costs  have  not  gone  down.  .  .  .  The  20 ',r 
S.S.  raise  was  to  help  us  meet  the  inflationary 
price  on  essentials,  but  when  there  is  no  law 
protecting  our  Veterans  pension,  what  good 
is  the  raise  when  a  slice  is  taken  from  the 
pension?" 

"I  am  a  veteran  80  years  of  age.  of  WWI 
Last  year  my  VA  pension  was  $67.76  pei 
month.  I  received  notice  today  that  begin- 
ning January  1,  1973  my  pension  would  be 
reduced  to  $42.86  per  month  due  to  a  20',< 
increase  in  my  Social  Security,  which 
amounted  to  $35.00  per  month.  The  20^;, 
increase  was  for  everybody  but  the  Veteran. 
This  cut  in  pension  reduces  my  SS  increase 
to  $10  per  month  instead  of  $35.00." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  believe  that  when 
the  Congress  passed  the  social  security  in- 
crea.se,  it  intended  to  deprive  these  elderly 
men  and  their  dependents  of  the  pensions 
they  earned  by  service  in  the  armed  forces 
of  this  country.  Tlie  Senate  did  attempt  to 
remedy  tliis  miscarriage  of  justice  toward  the 
end  of  the  last  Congress,  but  the  bill  un- 
fortunately died  in  the  pre-election  rush  to 
adjournment.  We  must,  therefore,  take  up 
this  problem  immediately,  and  it  should  be 
a  top  priority  of  this  Committee  and  the 
core  around  which  any  amendments  to  the 
veterans  pension  system  are  built. 

r  have  a  particular  concern  for  veterans 
of  World  War  I  and  their  dependents,  since 
these  people  are  all  of  advanced  age  and 
therefore  very  limited  in  their  financial  re- 
sources. If  they  attempt  to  live  on  their 
pensions,  they  are  kept  well  below  the 
poverty  level.  If  they  have  other  sources  of 
income,  such  as  social  security  or  railroad 
retirement  benefits,  their  income  rises  above 
the  statutory  limitation  and  their  pension 
is  reduced  or  eliminated  altogether.  Either 
way  tliey  lose — and  they  are  restricted  to  in- 
comes which  are  well  below  the  poverty  level 
anywhere  in  the  country. 

Age  brings  special  hardships  to  World 
War  I  veterans  and  their  families.  Tiie  labor 
market  is,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  closed 
to  them.  Other  pension  systems,  such  as  so- 
cial security  and  railroad  retirement,  have 
their  own  built-in  limitations.  And  the 
health  problems  associated  with  advanced 
age  are  such  that  much  of  the  monthly  in- 
come may  go  for  health  care  costs  that  are 
not  covered  by  Medicare  or  other  insurance 
programs.  Again,  quoting  from  one  of  my 
constituents,  I  cite  one  instance  of  hun- 
dreds: 

"I  have  been  disabled  since  19G5  with  em- 
physema and  find  it  hard  to  make  ends  meet 
as  my  wife  is  not  yet  eligible  for  Social  Secu- 
rity or  Medicare.  Our  medical  expenses  last 
year  were  $608.00  which  we  managed  to  pay 
out  of  our  own  pocket.  Social  Security  and 
the  Veterans  pension  are  our  only  source  of 
income." 

H.R.  1305,  the  World  War  I  Pension  Act  of 
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1973,  would  remedy  some  of  the  hardships 
confronting  World  War  I  veterans  and  their 
families.  This  bill  provides  Increased  pensions 
for  these  veterans  and  their  dependents,  and 
exempts  from  determination  of  their  annual 
Income  the  benefits  received  from  other 
sources,  such  as  social  security  and  railroad 
retirement.  My  bill  also  establishes  a  separate 
pension  system  for  non-service  connected  dis- 
abilities and  a  priority  system  of  hospital  and 
medical  care.  Thus,  the  World  War  I  Pension 
Act,  which  I  first  introduced  In  the  92nd  Con- 
gress, would  go  a  long  way  toward  easing  the 
plight  of  these  elderly  veterans  and  their 
dependents. 

T3.Il.  1306  bits  directly  at  the  Impact  of  the 
social  security  Increase  on  veterans  pensions 
by  amending  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  that  one-half  of  any  social 
security  benefit  Increases  provided  for  by 
Public  Law  92-336  be  disregarded  In  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  pension  or  conipensa- 
tion  under  such  title.  Passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  eliminate  such  instances  as  the 
man  who  received  a  $37.00  Increase  In  social 
security — and  because  of  it  lost  a  $42  non- 
Tervice  connected  VA  disability  pension.  Or 
the  veteran  whose  social  security  was  in- 
creased by  20%  and  whose  veterans  pension 
was  subsequently  decreased  by  25%. 

An  alternative  means  of  dealing  with  this 
same  problem  is  contained  In  H.R.  2686, 
•which  I  cosponsored  along  with  49  other 
Members  of  the  House.  H.R.  2686  would  raise 
by  $600  the  limit  on  Income  which  a  veteran 
can  earn  without  losing  his  pension.  It  would 
also  Increase  the  benefit  formula  for  comput- 
ing veterans  pensions.  The  pension  base  for  a 
veteran  with  no  dependents  would  be  In- 
creased from  $130  to  $148  monthly;  for  a  vet- 
eran with  one  or  more  dependents  from  $140 
to  $158  monthly;  for  a  widow  with  no  chUd 
from  $87  to  $93  monthly;  and  for  a  widow 
with  one  or  more  dependents  from  $104  to 
$110  monthly. 

Under  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1972,  the  special  minimum  benefit  established 
lor  Individuals  with  20  years  of  social  security 
coverage  wovUd  be  $85.00.  Thus,  a  veteran 
with  no  dependents  and  20  years  coverage 
Tinder  social  security  could  receive  a  com- 
bined Income  of  $233  per  month,  or  $2,796 
annually.  If  H.R.  2686  were  approved.  I  sug- 
gest to  this  Committee  that  $2,796  is  not,  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  an  excessive 
annual  Income. 

The  House  has  already  taken  action  to 
bring  railroad  retirement  beneflts  Into  coordi- 
nation with  social  security  beneflts.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  this  Committee  and  the 
House  as  a  whole  will  take  similar  action  with 
regard  to  veterans  pension  beneflts,  taking 
into  special  account  the  individuals  affected. 
If  the  Federal  Government  can  spend  bil- 
lions of  dollars  on  programs  to  aid  every  "dis- 
advantaged" group  In  this  country.  It  can 
certainly  afford  to  spend  the  few  hundred 
million  dollars  vro  owe  In  conscience  and  In 
fact  to  men  who  have  answered  their  coun- 
try's call  In  time  of  war. 


A  TRUE  CELEBRATION  OF  POSTAL 
EMPLOYEES 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13.  1973 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  In  the  Record  In- 
formation regarding  the  $332,985  spent 
by  the  Postal  Service  on  activities  during 
the  recent  celebration  of  Postal  Week. 
These  activities  Included  a  "Special  Re- 
port to  Postal  People,"  a  souvenir  me- 
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mento  of  commemorative  stamps  s«it  to 
postal  employees,  and  a  filmstrip  pres- 
entation which  has  been  distributed  to 
elementary  schools.  Postmaster  Klassen 
says  that  these  items  were  developed  as 
a  part  of  a  program  to  improve  communi- 
cations with  postal  employees  and  to  im- 
prove imderstanding  of  their  services. 

I  was  contacted  by  some  postal  employ- 
ees who  expressed  concern  about  the  way 
this  money  was  spent.  These  employees 
have  pride  in  the  job  they  do.  They  are 
as  concerned  as  the  rest  of  us  that  we 
we  can  get  men  to  the  Moon  faster  than 
we  can  get  letters  delivered  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States.  They  do  not 
want  money  spent  to  deliver  propaganda 
to  themselves  or  others  when  there  are 
such  crying  needs  for  service  improve- 
ments. 

These  people  are  the  backbone  of  the 
Postal  Service  and  do  deserve  recognition. 
But  they  understand,  If  the  bureaucracy 
does  not,  that  providing  limited  funds 
for  needed  services  Is  the  best  way  the 
Postal  Service  could  honor  them.  The 
correspondence  follows : 

May  2, 1973. 
Hon.  E.  T.  Klassen, 
Postmaster  General. 
UJS.  Postal  Service, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Klassen:  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  the  Postal  Service  has  mailed 
to  each  of  its  employees  an  8  page  "Special 
Report"  on  Postal  Week  and  a  sheet  depict- 
ing the  10  stamps  Issued  In  honor  of  this 
Week.  In  addition,  the  Postal  Service  has 
produced  a  film  strip  which  has  been  dis- 
tributed to  70,000  schools  and  most  post- 
masters, also  as  a  part  of  Postal  Week  ac- 
tivities. 

A  number  of  postal  employees  have  con- 
tacted me  expressing  their  concern  over  the 
cost  of  producing  and  distributing  these 
items  at  a  time  when  service  is  being  cut 
In  the  name  of  economy.  I  share  this  concern 
and  would  like  your  ofiBce  to  provide  me  with 
the  cost  of  both  the  production  and  distri- 
bution of  the  items  mentioned. 

I  look  forward  to  your  early  reply. 
Sincerely, 

Patricia  Schroeder, 

Congresswoman. 

The  Postmaster  General, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  14,  1973. 
Hon.  Patricia  Schroeder, 
House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Schroeder:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  May  2,  1973,  with  regard  to  a  "Spe- 
cial Report"  on  Postal  Week,  a  souvenir 
memento  sent  to  postal  employees  and  a  film 
strip  presentation  which  has  been  distrib- 
uted to  elementary  schools. 

All  three  items  were  developed  and  dis- 
tributed as  a  part  of  our  continuing  pro- 
gram to  Improve  communications  with  our 
employees  and  to  improve  public  under- 
standing of  the  services  they  provide.  Postal 
Week,  April  29-May  5,  was  designated  as  a 
time  to  take  stock  of  the  challenges  which 
must  be  met  jointly  by  postal  people  and  the 
millions  of  citizens  throughout  America  who 
depend  upon  the  mail. 

As  a  part  of  Postal  Week,  a  set  of  10  com- 
memorative stamps  was  issued  honoring 
postal  employees.  Souvenir  mementos  of 
these  stamps  were  distributed  to  all  postal 
employees  and  retirees  In  recognition  of  their 
service  to  the  American  public.  Ntne-hun- 
dred-five  thousand  mementos  were  printed 
at  an  average  unit  cost  of  10.7  ceute. 

Although  the  envelopes  were  inadvert- 
ently marked  "Air  MaU,"  PosUl  Service 
Headquarters  provided   instructions  at  the 
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point  of  origin  and  to  each  Rctjion  to  dis- 
tribute these  by  surface  transportation. 
Trucks — not  airplanes — carried  the  memen- 
tos from  the  printer  to  mall  distribution  cen- 
ters throughout  the  country  and  then  to  post 
o£Bce5.  Those  addressed  to  Puerto  Rico  and 
a  portion  of  those  addressed  to  Hawaii  and 
Alaska  were  the  only  ones  which  received 
airmail  service. 

Mailing  was  tinder  the  postal  frank,  and 
the  mementos  were  handled  as  first-clfiss 
mail.  The  attributable  mailing  cost  was 
about  eight  cents  each. 

The  newsletter,  "A  Special  Report  to  Postal 
People,"  went  to  all  employees.  It  was  de- 
signed to  provide  advance  information  to 
them  on  the  various  customer  programs  and 
other  plans  for  Postal  Week.  Six-hundred- 
fifty  thousand  were  printed  at  an  average 
unit  cost  of  less  than  three  cents.  These  were 
distributed  under  the  postal  frank  as  first- 
class  maU,  with  attributable  costs  of  25 
cents  each. 

A  filmstrip  entitled  "90  Billion  Raindrops" 
was  developed  and  distributed  at  an  average 
tmlt  cost  of  $1.60.  Eighty  thousand  copies 
of  the  filmstrip  package  were  produced  for 
distribution  to  all  elementary  schools  in  the 
country  with  more  than  100  students.  It  has 
been  well  received  by  educators  as  a  valuable 
instructional  tool,  as  well  as  Informative 
material  in  the  area  of  career  development. 

In  summary,  the  items  discussed  involved 
the  following  cost: 

Souvenir  mementos $96,835 

Attributable  mailing  cost 72.' 400 

Special  report 19!  600 

Attributable  mailing  cost 16,250 

Filmstrip    128,000 

Total 332.  985 

Postal  Week  has  evoked  htmdreds  of  news- 
paper articles  and  other  comment  in  cities 
and  towns  throughout  the  covmtry.  Thou- 
sands of  people  have  visited  their  local  post 
offices.  Activities  of  this  kind  contribute  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  problems  and 
aspirations  of  the  Postal  Service  at  a  time 
when  such  understanding  can  be  particularly 
helpful. 

This  Is  our  way  of  saying  "thank  you '  to 
the  postal  employees  who  operate  the  system. 
I  Infer  from  questions  asked  of  me  during 
my  appearance  at  the  House  hearings,  that 
the  morale  of  postal  workers  is  a  concern 
of  the  Members  of  the  Committee.  We  realize 
morale  is  never  as  high  as  one  could  wish, 
nor  Is  there  any  one  thing  that  will  cause 
it  to  rise.  The  activity  you  ask  about  is  one 
type  of  communication  we  feel  wUl  be  help- 
ful in  improving  morale. 

Improving  service  doesn't  depend  just  on 
spending  more  money.  Service  has  Improved 
substantially  from  the  low  of  the  Christmas 
period,  and  we  are  applying  whatever  funds 
can  contribute  to  still  additional  improve- 
ment. We  did  not  feel  compelled  to  forego 
the  worthwhile  Postal  Week  activity  that 
was  generally  desired  and  appreciated  in  or- 
der to  make  investments  in  service  Ijeyoud 
those  already  being  made. 
Sincerely, 

E.  T.  Klassen. 


THE  PORTUGUESE  AND  BRAZILIAN 
COMMUNITIES  OF  NEW  JERSEY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW   JERSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1973 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  often 
speak  of  the  beautj'  and  richness  of  our 
ethnic  traditions  and  of  the  need  for  us 
to  preserve  and  perpetuate  this  most 
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cherished  legacy.  Day  by  day,  this  spe- 
cial and  unique  epic  continues.  Immi- 
grants with  the  same  courage  and  spirit 
of  our  early  founders  come  to  our  shores 
filled  with  dreams  of  building  new  lives 
and  raising  families  under  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  U.S.  flag.  Daily,  they 
undergo  resocialization,  learning  the 
ways  of  this  new  American  .society,  study- 
ing the  language,  slowly  becoming  an 
active  and  vital  part  of  our  democratic 
process,  yet  always  striving  to  maintain 
and  pass  down  the  histoi-j  and  customs 
of  their  former  homeland  and  people. 

On  June  8,  9.  and  10.  the  citizens  of  the 
Portuguese  and  Brazilian  ancestry  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  and  the  United  Por- 
tuguese-speaking community  of  New  Jer- 
sey convened  for  their  first  State  conven- 
tion in  my  home  town  of  Newark.  Their 
purposes,  goals,  and  discussions  were 
geared  toward  estabhshing  a  full  and 
meaningful  understanding  of  the  needs 
of  their  particular  community  in  Amer- 
ica and  of  the  ways  in  which  they  can 
help  one  another  to  reach  this  objective. 
These  meetings  were  not  merely  philo- 
sophical musings.  Their  topics  involved 
people — our  people— and  the  realities  of 
the  situations  they  must  deal  with  and 
the  challenges  they  must  face  now  that 
they  have  settled  in  America.  How  to 
provide  these  men  and  women  with  a 
simple,  effective,  and  long-lasting  mech- 
anism for  their  involvement  in  com- 
munity affairs,  especially  for  matters 
related  to  other  ethnics  and  connected 
with  civic  and  educational  activities? 
How  to  give  this  comm-mity  a  sense  of 
direction,  a  feeling  of  importance,  a 
basis  for  re.sponsible  leadership?  Ques- 
tions were  shared,  ideas  exchanged,  and 
plans  discussed  all  asking,  What  can 
the  Portuguese  community  do  for  the 
newly  arrived  immigrant? 

How  to  help  him  find  employment, 
legal  assistance,  and  a  bridge  over  the 
cultural  shock  and  the  language  barrier? 
How  to  raise  children  in  a  way  that  they 
understand  what  it  means  to  be  young 
and  Portuguese,  and  to  develop  deep 
feelings  for  the  holidays,  customs  and 
traditions  of  their  culture  and  heritage. 
And  lastly,  how  these  traditions,  skills, 
and  developments  can  be  coordinated 
and  translated  into  meaningful  contribu- 
tions here  in  America.  Workshops  cen- 
tered discussion  on  the  drug  problem,  the 
bilingual  program  in  Newark,  the  impor- 
tance of  learning  one's  own  trade,  guid- 
ance in  starting  one's  own  business.  At 
the  conclusion  of  these  3  days,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted: 

Whereas,  Said  Convention  has  been  suc- 
cessful In  every  way : 

Whereas,  The  People  of  Portuguese  and 
BrazlUan  Extraction  have  contributed  rich- 
ly to  the  history  and  culture  of  this  City. 
State,  Nation  and  of  the  World;  and 

Whereas,  The  People  of  Portugue.se  and 
Brazilian  Extraction  have  contributed  to  the 
industrial,  economic,  political  and  cultural 
lieritage  of  this  country:  and 

Whereas,  A  need  has  been  acknowledged  for 
immediately  establishing  an  organization  to 
assist  these  People  in  adjusting  to  life  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  provide  legiti- 
mate means  for  participation  and  represen- 
tation In  the  democratic  process  governing 
this  country;  and 

Whereas.  It  has  been  recommended  the 
creation  of  a  supreme  policymaking  institu- 
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tion — to  be  known  as  "Tlie  State  Community 
Council" — for  holdUig  final  responsibility  in 
major  community  actions. 

This  Council  is  to  be  comprised  of  official 
representation  from  each  of  Its  integrating 
committees;  added  to  official  representation 
from  each  of  the  Comminiity's  legally  con- 
stituted associations,  clubs,  and  churches  In 
the  State  of  New  Jersey;  and  assisted  by 
members  of  the  Portuguese  Press,  Radio,  and 
Television; 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  That  this 
Convention  express  its  sincere  appreciation 
and  heartfelt  gratitude  to  the  following 
entities: 

The  Sport  Club  Portuguese.  Inc..  of  New- 
ark. N.J..  for  having  generously  made  avail- 
able its  facilities  to  the  Convention; 

The  Portuguese  Instructive  Social  Club. 
Inc..  of  Elizabeth,  N.J..  for  having  cooperated 
fully  and  unconditional! y  with  the  Conven- 
tion; 

The  Portuguese  Press.  Radio,  and  Televi- 
sion media,  for  its  support  and  generous  con- 
tributions; 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  we  thank  each 
and  every  person,  entity  and  gro7ip  that  made 
available  facilities  and  receptions  to  the 
hundreds  of  concerned  citizens  who  com- 
prise the  Organizing  Committee  for  a  United 
Portuguese  Community  in  New  Jersey; 

Be  it  further. resolved.  That  the  Second 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Portuguese- 
speaking  Community  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  be  held  in  the  City  of  Elizabeth,  State 
of  New  Jersey,  on  June  7,  8,  and  9,  1974;  and 
lastly, 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  this  Resolu- 
tion be  officially  .spread  upon  the  minutes  of 
the  Convention  and  copies  hereof  be  sent 
to  all  concerned. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents.  That  the 
undersigned,  President  "pro-tempore"  of  the 
Coordinating  and  Public  Relations  Commit- 
tee, does  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing 
Resolution  was  adopted  at  the  Pir.st  Annual 
State  Convention  of  the  Portuguese-speaking 
Community  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in 
Newark,  N.J..  on  June  10.  1973. 

JoAo  Carlos  Rendeiro. 

Tomorrow,  our  Nation  celebrates  Flag 
Day.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  United  Portuguese  Com- 
munity Council  for  their  most  successfiU 
convention  and  for  the  high  purposes 
that  have  been  established  at  this  most 
memorable  meeting.  I  was  happy  to  send 
this  council  a  flag  which  has  flown  over 
our  Capitol  Building,  for  I  am  sure  that 
the  raising  of  that  flag  shall  signal  both 
the  commitment  of  the  Portuguese  Im- 
migrant to  his  or  her  new  coimtry  and 
the  desire  of  this  community  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  strength  and  progress  of  the 
United  States. 
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COMPUTERIZED  QUESTIONNAIRE 
RESULTS  REFLECT  STRONG 
VIEWS  OF  CONGRESSMAN  Mc- 
CLORY'S    CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1973 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  results 
of  my  biennial  questionnaire  have  now 
been  fully  tabulated,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  report  to  my  colleagues  and  to  my 
constituents  as  well  as  to  others  who 
receive  the  Congressional  Record  the 
final  numerical  and  comparative  results 


on    the   questions   propounded    In    this 
year's  survey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  initially.  I  should  report 
that  more  than  150,000  questionnaires 
were  circulated  among  the  residents  of 
the  13th  Congressional  District,  compris- 
ing major  areas  of  Kane,  Lake,  and  Mc- 
Henry  Counties.  HI. 

While  the  questioimaire  provided  op- 
portunities for  both  husbands  and  wives 
to  respond,  it  was  my  primary  intention 
to  assure  that  both  would  have  the  op- 
portunity to  express  their  views  on  the 
•12  critical  issues  in  the  questionnaire.  I 
should  add  that  there  was  no  special  in- 
terest in  seeking  to  distinguish  between 
the  views  of  male  and  female  constitu- 
ents. Lrt  me  h--sten  to  add  that  the  re- 
sponses of  men  and  women  were  sur- 
prisingly similar  on  most  of  the  major 
issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  difference  between  men 
and  women  constituents  was  indicated 
on  that  question  which  related  to  the 
mandatory  death  penalty  in  certain  types 
cf  Federal  cases  where  83  percent  of  the 
men  support  such  a  law,  in  contrast  to 
77  percent  of  the  women  who  take  such 
hardline  position.  A  total  of  46  percent 
of  the  men  would  grant  to  teenagers  and 
farmworkers  exceptions  from  minimum 
wage  legislation,  in  contrast  to  39  per- 
cent of  the  women  who  favor  such  a 
diffeiential.  Men,  also,  were  slightly 
more  favorable  to  relaxing  environ- 
mental standards  in  order  to  meet  in- 
creased energy  requirements,  with  64 
percent  of  the  men  favoring  this  position, 
in  contrast  to  59  percent  of  the  women. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  several  issues 
upon  which  the  citizens  of  Illinois'  13th 
Congressional  District  responded  with 
unmistakable  majorities.  I  have  men- 
tioned already  the  large  majority— 80 
percent — who  favor  a  mandatory  death 
penalty  in  certain  Federal  cases.  Even 
more  striking  is  the  high  percentage  of 
those  who  feel  that  adult  welfare  recipi- 
ents should  be  required  to  work.  On  that 
question  which  reads,  "Do  you  believe 
that  adults  who  receive  welfare  benefits 
should  be  required  to  work  if  they  are 
able  to  do  so?"  an  almost  imanimous 
95  percent  responded  with  a  decisive 
"Yes." 

Two  other  related  questions  evinced 
a  solid  district  position  on  issues  which 
may  come  before  this  Congress.  On  the 
question  of  amnesty,  there  was  an  85- 
percent  opposition  to  any  law  which 
would  permit  individuals  who  violated 
the  draft  law  ti  now  receive  amnesty. 
On  the  critical  question  of  economic  aid 
to  North  Vietnam.  85  percent  turned  a 
decided  thumbs  down  on  any  such  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  circular- 
izing the  adult  citizens  of  the  13th  Con- 
gressional District.  I  submitted  similar 
questionnaires  to  the  students  of  nine 
high  schools  located  throughout  the  13th 
District.  In  general.  I  must  conclude 
that  the  students'  points  of  view  on  the 
major  issues  closely  paralleled  those  of 
the  adult  citizens.  Still,  this  is  a  general- 
ization that  also  has  its  exceptions.  One 
exception  was  on  the  question  of  a  man- 
datory death  penalty  in  certain  Federal 
cases.  Only  53  percent  of  our  high  school 
students  favored  such  legislative  action, 
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in  contrast  to  80  percent  of  the  adults 
who  favored  the  death  penalty.  This  27 
percentage  point  differential  Is  greater 
than  appeared  on  any  of  the  other  ques- 
tions. 

On  question  6,  which  asked  whether 
highway  trust  funds  should  be  used  to 
improve  urban  public  transportation  sys- 
tems, high  school  students,  particularly 
in  Waukegan  and  Elgin,  were  most  fav- 
orable  with   73   percent  of   the   Elgin 
Larkin  students  supporting  such  use  of 
highway  trust  fimds,  and  73  percent  of 
the  Waukegan  High  School  students  tak- 
ing a  similar  view.  Young  and  adult  citi- 
zens alike  lined  up  in  strong  support  of 
legislation   to    deal    with   strikes    that 
threaten   national    transportation    and 
commimicatlons  facilities,  with  80  per- 
cent or  more  of  both  young  and  older 
citizens  favoring  stronger  national  laws. 
A  wholly  anticipated  result  occurred 
with  respect  to  the  question  relating  to 
tax  credits  for  parents  of  children  who 
attend  private  or  parochial  schools.  Stu- 
dents at  Marian  High  School  in  Wood- 
stock and  St.  Edwards  High  School  in 
Elgin,  both  Catholic  affiliated,  favored 
such  tax  advantages  by  a  ratio  of  97  and 
98  percent,  respectively.  Conversely,  the 
public  high  schools  took  a  contrary  view, 
with  only  about  one-third  of  the  students 
at  Crystal  Lake   and  Mundelein  High 
Schools  supporting  such  a  tax  credit  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  parochial  and  private 
schools.  Slightly  less  than  one-half  of  the 
adults  responded  favoraby  on  this  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  issue  of  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  to  prohibit 
the  busing  of  school  children  on  the  basis 
of  race,  a  solid  majority  among  the  adult 
voters  favored  such  a  constitutional 
change.  Even  among  high  school  stu- 
dents, 58  percent  responded  affirmatively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  computerized  sys- 
tem which  was  employed  in  conducting 
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this  year's  poll  of  my  constituents  is 
probably  the  most  advanced  that  has  ever 
been  used  in  a  congressional  office.  In 
addition  to  the  carefully  prepared  com- 
puter card  questionnaire,  there  were  48 
separate  answers  which  were  possible  on 
each  card,  with  combinations  of  answers 
numbering  in  the  thousands.  In  order  to 
tabulate  the  responses  of  all  of  those  who 
responded  to  the  questionnaire,  it  was 
necessary  to  prepare  a  complicated  com- 
puter program  involving  127  steps.  Let  me 
add  that  when  the  computer  card  tabu- 
lation was  completely  programmed,  it 
was  communicated  to  a  computer  facility 
of  General  Electric  Co.  in  Cleveland 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thursday,  a  portable 
computer  terminal  was  set  up  In  my  of- 
fice and  connected  by  telephone  with  the 
General  Electric  computer  in  Cleveland. 
Then,  in  the  space  of  less  than  3  min- 
utes, the  entire  results  of  more  than  40,- 
000  constituent  responses  were  tabulated 
accurately  and  completely  on  a  printout, 
from  which  this  report  has  been  pre- 
pared. 

Mr.    Speaker,    notwithstanding    this 
extremely  modem  system  for  polling  my 
constituents   and   the   record    response 
which  I  received.  I  should  note  that  3 
percent  of  the  cards  returned  were  mark- 
ed in  pencil  or  returned  unmarked,  with 
the  result  that  the  computer   did  not 
tabulate  the  results.  Another  approxi- 
mately 2  percent  of  the  cards  were  bent 
or  multilated  in  such  a  way  that  the  com- 
puter equipment  would  not  accept  the 
cards  and  the  results  on  those,  too,  were 
lost.  One  questionnaire  card  was  return- 
ed with  all  48  holes  punched,  represent- 
ing both  a  yes-and-no  response  to  all  12 
questions  by  both  husband  and  wife.  The 
card  bore  the  notation:  "We  were  con- 
fused." The  computer  rejected  this  re- 
sponse. 

This  represents  a  95-percent  return  of 
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all  of  those  who  were  sufficiently  inter- 
ested to  mark  the  computer  cards  in  this 
survey.  The  wisdom  of  including  men  and 
women  on  the  same  questionnaire  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  80  percent  of 
the  returns  reflected  the  votes  of  hus- 
bands and  wives,  or  male  and  female 
members  of  the  same  household.  Only  7 
percent  of  the  responses  came  from 
women  only,  and  only  8  percent  from 
men  only. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  detailed  re- 
sponses which  I  received  are  broken 
down  into  individual  counties,  the  fol- 
lowing table  shows  only  the  districtwide 
results,  including  the  numerical  totals 
and  the  respective  percentages  on  each 
of  the  12  issues  covered  in  this  year's 
questionnaire.  Following  the  computer- 
ized questionnaire  responses,  I  am  in- 
cluding a  tabulation  of  the  survey  con- 
ducted in  nine  of  the  high  schools  in  my 
district  from  which  some  comparisons 
and  individual  analyses  may  be  made : 
Tabulation  op  Responses  to  Congressman 
McClory's  Questionnaire  to  His  Con- 
stituents 

1.  Should  the  President  have  the  authority 
to  establish  a  ceiling  on  Federal  spending  in 
the  event  Congress  does  not  exercise  that 
authority? 

2.  Do  you  favor  amnesty  for  Individuals 
who  evaded  military  service  In  violation  of 
the  draft  law? 

3.  Should  our  government  participate  in 
an  economic  assistance  program  which  would 
Include  North  Vietnam  after  all  POW's  and 
MIA's  are  returned  or  accounted  for? 

4.  Should  Congress  enact  a  mandatory 
death  penalty  for  certain  crimes  such  as 
murder  of  a  Federal  official,  skvjacking  and 
kidnapping  for  ransom? 

5.  Should  a  Constitutional  Amendment  be 
adopted  to  prohibit  the  assignment  (busing) 
of  public  school  children  on  the  basis  of  race? 

6.  Should  money  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  be  used  to  Improve  urban  public  trans- 
portation systems? 


Question 


Totals: 

Responding 

Voting  no 

Voting  yes 

Percent  yes 


38, 914 

10. 034 

28,880 

74 


39,731 

33,410 

6,321 

16 


39,628 

33, 871 

5,757 

15 


34. 599 

6,932 

27,667 

80 


39, 692 

10.366 

29,326 

74 


39,451 

20.519 

18,932 

48 


7.  Would  you  favor  stronger  laws  to  deal 
with  strikes  that  threaten  our  national  trans- 
portation and  communications  facilities? 

8.  Do  you  believe  that  adults  who  receive 
welfare  benefits  should  be  required  to  work 
if  they  are  able  to  do  so? 


9.  Do  you  favor  a  law  that  would  prohibit 
the  issuance  of  food  stamps  or  welfare  pay- 
ments to  families  of  striking  workers? 

10.  Would  you  support  a  program  of  tax 
credits  to  parents  or  guardians  of  children 
who  attend  private  or  parochial  schools? 


11.  In  Federal  minimum  wage  legislation, 
should  exceptions  be  made  for  teenagers  and 
farm  workers? 

12.  Should  environmental  standards  be 
modified  in  order  to  meet  Increased  energy 
requirements? 


Question 


10 


Totals: 

Responding 

Voting  no 

Voting  yes 

Percent  yes 


12 


39, 475 

9,419 

30,056 

76 


39,907 

1,987 

37.920 

95 


37, 343 

12,508 

24,835 

67 


40,052 

22,317 

17. 735 

44 


39,460 

22, 647 

16, 813 

43 


39.137 

15,095 

24,042 

61 


ANALYSIS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  RESPONSES,  ALL  VOTES  "YES"  ARE  IN  PERCENTAGES 

Question ',  7 

. '  2  3              4              5              6              7 

Antioch  High  School-Sample  base  of  217  students  voting  ves  70  n  k             a 

Crvs  al  Lake  High  School-Sample  base  of  119  students  '  ^  ^' 

voting  yes ^•uucin> 

E'8;^",.Larkin  High  Schooi-Sample' base  of   165" students"  "  *7  53              68              68 

Grant  High  Schoor(FoxLake)^Sampie  base' bri42""studMt^  63  62  50              41              66              78              51 

voiing  yes stn  oc  tn 

Marian  Central  High  Schoor(Woidstock)^Sampletose'ir93  *"  *  29             51             50             69             73 

students  volmg  yes M  34  3?             47             57             60             K 


10 


II 


12 


39 

45 

38 

27 

60 

86 

45 

32 

30 

63 

86 

38 

43 

38 

62 

87 

39 

43 

33 

65 

99 

47 

97 

24 

68 
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Quntion 

Mundelein   High   School-Sample   base  o(    117   students 

voting  yes 

Saint  Edward's  High  School  (ElglnKSampfe'base'of'ios' 

students (except  as  noted): 

Responses . 

Votingyes " 

Waukegan  High  School  (East)  -Sample  base  of  384  stu'dVnis* 

votingyes 

Zion-Benton  High  School— Sample  base  of  368  VtudViiis' 

votingyes 

Total  High  School  results    Sample  base  of  1,708  students" 

votingyes 


10 


U 


81 

103 
79 

63 

73 

70 


25 

91 
46 

53 

32 

39 


22 

98 
39 

30 

40 

34 


69 

96 
SO 

47 

61 

53 


63 

93 
60 

54 

62 

58 


66 

103 
65 

73 

63 

68 
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PROTECT  SCHOOL  NUTRITION 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  13,  1973 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  for- 
mer chairman  of  the  Dade  County 
School  Board,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  maintenance  of  good  child  nu- 
trition programs  in  our  schools. 

There  are  three  issues  of  major  im- 
portance in  this  area  where  action  by 
the  Congress  can  guarantee  the  con- 
tinuance of  proper  nutritional  programs 
for  our  children. 

NO   EDUCATION    REVENUE    SHARING 

The  special  education  revenue-sharing 
program  as  proposed  by  the  President  in- 
tends to  absorb  National  School  Limch 
Act  funds — section  4,  nonfood  assistance 
and  State  administrative  expense — and 
end  the  eai-marking  of  these  funds  spe- 
cifically for  child  nutrition  programs. 

Leaving  the  designation  of  these  funds 
to  the  discretion  of  State  and  local  com- 
munities, as  would  take  place  under 
revenue  sharing,  would  place  child  nu- 
trition programs  in  great  jeopardy. 

The  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  school  feeding  programs  should  be  a 
national  policy  and  not  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  local  governments  who  may 
desire  to  buy  some  hard-cover  textbooks 
or  audio-visual  equipment  rather  than 
feed  hungi-y  children. 

There  are  food  service  programs  in 
effect  today  which  would  simply  not  be 
able  to  survive  without  section  4  fimds. 

Therefore,  it  is  of  utmost  importance 
to  oppose  the  President's  special  rev- 
enue-sharing proposal  for  education. 

INCREASE   THE   REIMBXniSEMENT   RATE 

Also  of  major  concern  is  the  need  to 
increase  school  lunch  reimbursement 
rates  from  8  to  12  cents. 

School  food  service  programs  are  faced 
with  a  need  to  increase  salaries  to  com- 
ply with  minimum  wage  requirements. 

It  is  anticipated  that  wholesale  prices 
of  the  foods  that  are  purchased,  when 
adequate  supplies  are  available,  will 
greatly  exceed  fiscal  year  1973  prices. 

Therefore,  if  the  sale  price  of  lunches 
is  to  be  kept  low  enough  so  that  the  ma- 
jority of  pupils  can  afford  to  buy  lunch 
at  school,  then  section  4  rates  should  be 
increased  to  a  minimum  average  of  12 
cents  per  lunch  served. 

NO    SNACK    FOODS    AT    SCHOOL 

The  purpose  of  school  nutrition  pro- 
grams is  to  maintain  and  improve  the 
health  and  nutrition  education  of  school 
children. 


Allowing  easy  access  to  snack  foods 
during  school  hours  tempts  children  to 
eat  the  snack  foods  instead  of  a  nutri- 
tious lunch. 

I  have  introduced  H.R.  7815  which 
would  seek  to  remove  this  temptation. 

I  wish  at  this  point  to  insert  into  the 
Record  a  copy  of  H.R.  7815  and  a  posi- 
tion statement  of  the  American  School 
Food  Service  Association  which  explains 
in  detail  the  need  to  limit  the  avail- 
ability of  snack  foods : 

H.R.   7815 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act,  as  amended,  to  assure  that  the  school 
food  service  program  Is  maintained  as  a 
nntrltion  service  to  children  in  public  and 
private  schools,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
Ainerica  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  After  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966 
(42  U.S.C.  1779)  delete  the  following  sentence 
"Such  regulations  shall  not  prohibit  the  sale 
of  competitive  food  in  food  service  facilities 
or  areas  during  the  time  of  service  of  food 
under  this  Act  or  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  if  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  such 
foods  will  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  schools 
or  of  organizations  of  students  approved  by 
the  schools." 

Sec  2.  The  Child  Nutrition  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  318.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
cash  grants  to  the  education  department  or 
comparable  agency  of  each  State  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  funds  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts and  private  nonprofit  school  sj-stems  to 
enable  schoolchildren  within  each  State  to 
participate  in  programs  which  increase  their 
knowledge  of  the  nutritional  value  of  foods 
and  the  relationship  of  nutrition  to  health. 
"(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  program 
provided  for  under  subsection  (a)  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
the  Congress  deems  appropriate.  These  funds 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  States  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  people  in  that  State 
In  proportion  to  the  number  of  people  in  all 
the  States;  however,  no  State  shall  receive 
less  than  1  per  centum  of  any  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress. 

"(c)  In  the  event  that  a  State  education 
or  comparable  agency  is  unable  to  distribute 
funds  provided  under  this  section  to  private 
nonprofit  schools,  the  Secretary  shall  dis- 
burse these  funds  directly  to  such  school 
systems  in  proportion  of  the  total  enroll- 
ment In  these  schools  to  the  total  enrollment 
in  all  schools  in  the  State,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  withhold  these  funds  from  the  total 
apportionment  allotted  to  the  State  agency. 
"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  withhold  not  less 
than  1  per  centum  of  any  funds  appropriated 
tinder  this  section  and  shall  expend  these 
funds  to  carry  out  research  and  development 
projects  relevant  to  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion, particularly  to  develop  materials  and 
techniques  for  the  innovative  presentation 
of  nutritional  information." 


PosmoN     Statement     op     the     American 

School  Pood  Service  Association  on  Food 

Served  in  Child  Nutrition  Programs 

The  purpose  of  school  nutrition  programs 

"is  to  maintain  and  improve  the  health  and 

nutrition  education  of  school  children."  '■ 

American  School  Food  Service  Association 
with  its  60,000  members  is  committed  to  the 
concept  that  food-  served  at  school  shall 
contribute  to  the  development  of  sound  nu- 
tritional habits  and  to  the  daily  food  needs 
of  children.  School  foodservice  programs  must 
be  concerned  with  the  child  a  by  (1)  provid- 
ing a  learning  opportunity:  (2)  provid- 
ing adequate  nutrients;  and  (3)  helping  him 
build  a  positive  self-image. 

1.  The  school  foodservice  program  has  a 
responsibility  to  fulfill  Its  role  as  an  educa- 
tional laboratory  where  the  child  learns  to 
make  wise  food  choices.  There  is  little  evi- 
dence that  man  has  any  instinct  to  guide  his 
food  choices  in  order  to  meet  his  nutritional 
needs.  Food  likes  are  learned  experiences  In- 
fluenced by  the  home,  peer  group  and  school. 
School  foodservice  should  offer  a  wide  range 
of  opportunities  to  help  the  child  know  and 
like  a  variety  of  foods  that  make  a  signifi- 
cant contrbution  to  his  dally  nutrient  re- 
quirements. 

2.  School  meals  should  be  adequate  in  kind 
and  quantity  •  of  food  to  provide  a  significant 
proportion  of  a  child's  recommended  dietary 
allowance."  The  school  foodservice  program 
must  be  responsive  to  changing  life  styles 
and  educational  programs.  Basic  nutritional 
needs  vary  little.  Only  the  quantity  of  food 
varies  with  age  and  activity. 

3.  The  school  foodservice  program  Is  con- 
cerned with  human  dignity  and  the  child's 
self-image.  Where  additional  foods  are  offer- 
ed for  sale,  the  child  without  money  may 
suffer  embarrassment.  The  anonymity  of  the 
child  receiving  a  free  or  reduced  price  meal 
will  be  lost  when  he  is  identified  by  his  lack 
of  extra  money  for  purchase  of  additional 
food. 

All  foods  available  In  the  school  during  the 
school  day  should  be  under  the  management 
and  control  of  the  school  foodservice  de- 
partment and  proceeds  therefrom  should  ac- 
crue to  the  school  foodservice  account.  Only 
foods  that  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  child's  daily  nutritional  needs  should  be 
available  in  school  or  other  child  feeding 
centers:  any  additional  foods  made  available 
In  schools  other  than  elementary  should  not 
be  in  lieu  of  a  meal. 

opposition    to    section    7    OF    P.L.    92-433 
(H.R.    14896) 

In  light  of  these  beliefs,  the  American 
School  Pood  Service  Association  is  opposed 
to  Section  7  of  PL  92-433.'^  This  section  of  the 
law  permits  the  sale  of  any  food  Item  to  any 
child  at  any  location  at  any  time.  It  under- 
mines the  intent  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act,  which  has  as  its  purpose  "to 
safeguard  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
nation's  children." 

During  the  "eo's  there  was  Increasing  evi- 
dence that  malnutrition  was  a  factor  com- 
mon to  the  affluent  as  well  as  to  the  economi- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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cally  needy.  The  report  from  the  Ten  State 
Nutrition  Survey  states  that  "adolescents  be- 
tween the  ages  of  10  and  16  years  had  the 
highest  prevalence  of  unsatisfactory  nutri- 
tional status.  ...  In  adolescents  it  was  found 
that  between-meal  snacks  of  high  carbohy- 
drate food  such  as  candies,  soft  drinks  and 
pastries  were  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment of  dental  carles.  .  .  .  School  lunch  pro- 
grams were  a  substantial  portion  of  the  total 
nutrient  intake  of  many  school  children."  *■ 

The  need  for  a  sound  nutrition  program 
for  all  children  is  evident,  and  yet  the  basic 
policy  of  school  foodservice  programs  is 
threatened  by  Section  7  of  PL  92-433.  If  there 
is  a  choice  between  non-nutritious  and  bal- 
anced meals,  many  children  without  nutri- 
tion education  will  choose  the  former. 

There  is  need  for  a  national  nutrition  pol- 
icy to  assure  a  sound  school  nutrition  pro- 
gram as  a  right  of  every  child."  Such  a  policy 
would  serve  as  a  guide  for  evaluating  legis- 
lative proposals  affecting  the  nutritional 
health  of  children. 

Section  7,  which  reverses  the  policy  basic 
to  sound  school  nutrition,  was  enacted  with- 
out benefit  of  adequate  public  hearings. 
There  should  have  been  opportunity  for  tes- 
timony by  those  who  are  concerned  with  the 
child's  nutritional  well-being. 

New  legislation  is  needed  immediately  to 
restore  and  augment  the  quality  of  child 
nutrition  programs. 

footnotes 
'  American  School  Foodservice  Association 
Bylaws,  Article  II,  Number  1,  1970. 

=  The  term  "food"  as  used  in  this  state- 
ment Includes  everything  liquid  or  solid  tliat 
Is  consumed. 

■  The  term  "child"  is  used  to  cover  all  ages 
from  0  to  18. 

*  "Quantity  of  food"  refers  to  the  caloric 
intake  or  energy  value. 

-Lunch  should  provide  at  least  i-i  of  the 
child's  Recommended  Dietary  Allowance  for 
his  age/sex  group;  breakfast  should  provide 
at  least  14  to  '/a  of  the  child's  Recommended 
Dietary  Allowance. 

•PL  92-433;  Section  7.  After  the  first  sen- 
tence of  Section  10  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1779)  add  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "Such  regulations  shall 
not  prohibit  the  sale  of  competitive  foods 
in  foodservice  facilities  or  areas  during  the 
time  of  service  of  food  under  this  Act  or  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  if  the  proceeds 
from  the  sales  of  such  foods  will  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  schools  or  of  organizations  of 
students  approved  by  the  schools." 

'  National  School  Act  of  1946,  as  amended; 
purpose. 

s-Ten  State  Nutrition  Survey,  1968-70. 
•  White  House  Conference  Report  on  Food, 
Nutrition  and  Health. 

I  want  to  note  here  the  invaluable  as- 
sistance in  pinpointing  the  problems  of 
school  nutrition  by  Mrs.  Janet  Shinn, 
director  of  the  food  and  nutrition  service 
for  the  Dade  County  public  schools. 

Mrs.  Shinn  and  I  both  share  a  strong 
concern  that  good  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams must  be  maintained. 


SUPPORT  THE  NATIONAL  ENDOW- 
MENT FOR  THE  ARTS  AND  HU- 
MANITIES 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF    HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1973 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the 
Members  of  the  House  today  to  give  their 
wholehearted  support  to  a  renewed  and 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

expanded  commitment  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 
The  arts  and  humanities  form  an  inte- 
gral part  of  what  we,  as  a  people  and 
a  nation,  are  and  wish  to  become.  H.R. 
3926  is  requesting  an  authorization  of 
$145  million  without  illusions  that  it  can 
save  all  of  our  theater  groups  or  support 
all  of  our  opera  and  ballet  companies  or 
aid  all  of  our  talented  musicians,  actors, 
filnmiakers,  scholars,  and  writers.  The 
intent  of  this  legislation  is  not  to  subsi- 
dize but  to  vitalize,  to  provide  a  spark 
and  a  substantial  sense  of  commitment, 
w}iich  will  create  an  atmosphere  of  sup- 
port and  encouragement. 

We  know  that  great  achievements  in 
the  arts  and  humanities  were  rarely  iso- 
lated moments  or  the  products  of  isolated 
individuals — they  were  eras  of  unusual 
achievement,  when  artists  and  scholars 
and  the  commimities  that  supported 
them  seemed  to  draw  inspiration  and 
sustenance  from  one  another. 

Community  support  has  always  been  a 
critical  ingredient  in  creative  achieve- 
ment and  that  is,  essentially,  what  we 
hope  to  contribute.  Those  of  us  who 
have  been  in  Washington  for  sometime 
have  noted  its  vigorous  cultural  growth 
and  the  deepening  belief  in  itself  as  a  na- 
tional center  for  American  culture.  There 
is  a  virtually  palpable  air  of  creativity 
and  life  to  this  city:  one  achievement 
sparks  another. 

The  work  of  the  endowments  here  and 
elsewhere  has  laid  the  groundwork.  There 
is  the  American  Film  Institute's  work  in 
preserving  our  film  heritage  and  train- 
ing and  as.sisting  future  generations  of 
film  artists.  American  film  is  a  dynamic 
art  and  yet  by  its  very  nature  it  is  a 
complex  and  very  expensive  art  form 
whose  sheer  cost^  would  deter  individuals 
from  developing  their  talents. 

I  am  hopeful  of  seeing  even  greater 
support  for  ethnic  and  regional  project.s. 
Without  endowment  interest  and  support, 
the  simple  lack  of  money  may  well  con- 
dense our  diverse  and  far  fiung  cultural 
experience  to  the  isolated  pleasures  of 
upper  class  residents  of  large  metropoli- 
tan centers.  The  work  of  the  endowments 
insuies  that  our  many,  many  resources 
are  tapped  and  that  the  expression  of  our 
multifaceted  talents  is  the  property  of  all 
our  people— whether  they  live  in  New 
York  City  or  Wailuku,  Maui. 

The  President  requested  $145  million 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  National  En- 
dowments for  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 
This  is  the  amount  H.R.  3926  proposes 
to  authorize.  Frankly,  I  can  think  of  few 
other  investments  in  our  people,  in  our 
Nation,  and  its  continued  vitality,  which 
give  a  greater  assurance  of  lasting  re- 
wards and  satisfactions.  This  money  is 
intended  as  an  impetus  to  greater  Amer- 
ican achievements  in  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities; the  impact  of  our  commitment 
will  not  be  limited  to  those  receiving  di- 
rect grants.  We  hope  to  nurture— to 
share  in  the  nurturing  of  the  American 
spirit  and  its  creative  expression. 

I  urge  you  to  approve  H.R.  3926.  The 
extension  of  the  national  endowments  at 
an  authorization  level  of  $145  million  for 
fiscal  year  1974  and  levels  to  be  deter- 
mined by  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1975 
and  fiscal  year  1976  gives  us  fiexibility 
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as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  expand  a 
vigorous  and  valuable  program. 

We  are  discussing  a  program  which  is 
fundamentally  and  vitally  involved  in 
the  life  of  our  Nation.  We  are  talking 
about  a  purpose  and  understanding  of 
life  on  which  our  Nation  was  built.  We 
arc  talking  about  human  expression  and 
shared  humanity.  We  are  talking  about 
American  culture:  its  past,  its  present, 
its  future,  and  its  continuing  diversity. 

I  would  like  to  stress,  as  strongly  as 
possible,  that  tlie  endowments  them- 
selves have  been  and  shall  continue  to 
be  a  means  of  perpetuating  the  richness 
of  American  life  and  the  tenacity  of  her 
ideals.  I  urge  you  to  consider  this  legis- 
lation with  a  full  awareness  of  its  im- 
port. I  urge  you  to  approve  H.R.  3926. 


THE  FNERGY  CRISIS  AND  THE  ROLE 
OP  THE  OIL  INDUSTRY 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  TUE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  13,  1973 

'.'V.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  for  the  Record  the  follow- 
in:-;  testimony  which  I  presented  on  Mon- 
dr.y.  June  11,  1973.  before  the  Senate 
Aniitru'-.t  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee: 
Statement  of  Representative  Donald  W. 
RIEGLE,  Jr. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  Com- 
mittee today,  and  express  my  appreciation 
for  your  leadership  in  investigating  the  com- 
petitive aspects  of  the  energy  crisis. 

I  appear  here  today  to  express  my  deep 
concern  about  the  oil  and  gas  shortage 
plaguing  our  country — and  to  encourage  the 
Committee  to  explore  all  aspects  of  this 
situation.  Clearly  the  public  interest  de- 
mands a  complete  search  for  the  truth,  and 
legislative  recommendations  which  can  solve 
this  problem. 

Representing  an  auto-producing  district — 
and  a  constituency  that  depends  substan- 
tially on  automotive  travel — I  am  convinced 
that  the  public  interest  requires  adequate 
availability  of  petroleum  products  at  fair 
and  reasonable  prices. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  believe 
oil  and  gas  products  have  come  to  assume  a 
pviblic  importance  here  in  America  equal  to 
electric  power  requirements.  We  presently 
subject  electric  power  companies  to  public 
service  regulation  in  order  to  prevent  monop- 
olistic abuse—  and  to  insure  adequate  supply 
at  fair  prices. 

Historically  the  oil  industry  in  the  United 
States  had  functioned  as  a  part  of  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  sector,  largely  free  of  govern- 
ment regulation.  Increasingly  I  am  coming 
to  the  view  that  the  unregulated  market 
practices  of  the  oil  industry  may  actually  be 
harming  the  public  interest.  If  that  is  so. 
then  strong  legislative  remedies  are  in  order. 
And  while  all  the  faci,s  are  not  yet  known, 
I  would  urge  that  we  not  rule  otit  the  pos- 
sibility that  domestic  oil  companies  may 
have  to  come  under  direct  government  reg- 
ulation as  to  price  structure  and  allowable 
rates  of  return. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  am  not  ad- 
vocating such  a  step  at  this  time;  I  would 
prefer  to  see  a  market  environment  within 
the  oil  industry  that  Is  genuinely  competi- 
tive and  that  can  establish  a  supply,  price 
structure  that  will  properly  service  the  pub- 
lic interest. 
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If,  however,  the  basic  structure  of  the  In- 
dustry, possible  monopolistic  practices,  cor- 
porate Inefficiencies  and  waste,  private  greed, 
or  other  factors  have  combined  to  place  the 
needs  of   our  people   and   our   country   la 
Jeopardy — then    direct    government    hiter- 
ventlon  and  regulation  may  be  unavoidable. 
The  laUure  of  the  oU  industry  to  produce 
an  adequate  supply  of  oil  and  gas  producte 
nt  this  time  has  already  created  much  pub- 
lic anxiety  and  injury.  The  American  people 
have  been  inconvenienced,  required  to  pay 
sharply  higher  prices  for  gas — and  threat- 
ened with  the  prospect  of  Inadequate  hom« 
heating  fuel  and  fuel  products  required  by 
schools,  police  departments,  and  other  vital 
units  of  government.  Yet  only  a  year  ago, 
the  major  oU  companies  were  objecting  to 
Increased  Importation  of  foreign  oU  prod- 
ucts,  assuring   us   that   domestic    refineries 
coiUd  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  our  peo- 
ple.  Those  assurances   have  proven  worth- 
less. We  should  establish  whether  these  ap- 
parent gross  errors  of  Judgment  were  due  to 
Industry  Incompetence  or  outright  misrep- 
resentation. 

I  am  also  deeply  disturbed  at  what  al- 
most seems  to  be  the  deliberate  destruction 
of  the  Independent  oil  dealer  structure 
across  our  country.  Efifective  price  competi- 
tion within  the  oil  industry  ah-eady  has  been 
badly  damaged— and  I  find  that  an  omi- 
nous development  that  barms  the  public  In- 
terest. This  has  developed  Into  a  serious 
problem  in  Michigan,  and  I  am  glad  to  note 
that  the  Michigan  Independent  Oil  Dealers 
wUl  testify  before  you  later  today  on  this 
subject. 

In  examining  these  Issues,  I  believe  we 
must  seek  1)  an  immecliate  Improvement 
In  the  present  situation— and  2)  a  compe- 
tent longer  range  plan  which  is  fair  and 
workable.  Such  a  plan  must  necessarily  take 
Into  account  new  environmental  standards, 
the  obvious  need  for  greater  refinery  capac- 
ity, accelerated  discovery  and  development 
of  needed  energy  sources,  lower  distribution 
costs,  and  thoughtful  conservation  of  fuel 
among  other  things. 

In  the  short  run  I  would  specifically  iirge 
•  mandatory  pro-rata  allocation  system,  so 
that  equity  is  assured  among  dealers  and 
users— and  I  am  encouraged  by  Senate  pas- 
sage last  week  of  the  Fuel  Allocation  Act. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  the 
Committee  to  give  special  investigative  at- 
tention to  certain  specific  questions  that 
are  both  complex  and  sensitive. 

First,  to  what  extent  has  the  recent  inter- 
national cartel  arrangement  served  to  create 
or  worsen  our  domestic  oil  problem  here  In 
America?  Have  new  monopolistic  relation- 
ships come  Into  being,  and  if  so,  are  domestic 
oil  companies  involved?  Did  former  Texas 
Governor  John  Connally  participate  In  nego- 
tiating these  new  arrangements,  and  if  so 
does  his  recent  appointment  by  President; 
Nixon  create  any  conflict  of  Interest  with 
respect  to  matters  of  oil  policy? 

Second,  can  we  more  precisely  establish 
the  feasibility  of  various  energy  options  for 
meeting  our  future  energy  needs  In  order 
that  we  might  reach  rational  and  wise  Judg- 
ments on  such  Immediate  matters  as  the  pro- 
posed Alaskan  pipeline  and  propasals  to  ac- 
celerate off-shore  oil  development? 

Third,  does  any  evidence  exist  to  show  col- 
lusion among  the  major  oU  companies  to 
promote  an  oU  scarcity  In  order  to  limit 
competition,  secure  monopolistic  profits,  or 
gain  additional  governmental  concessions? 
It  would  be  my  feeling,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
any  evidence  along  this  line  should  prompt 
us  to  prepare  new  legislation  which  would 
provide  criminal  penalties— both  fines  and 
imprisonment— for  anyone  endeavoring  to 
iiriiflclally  restrict  the  supply  of  oil  and 
BBS — contriving  the  appearance  of  scarcity— 
or  conspiring  to  reduce  competition. 

1-ourth.  are  recent  kh.s  price  increases  sim- 
ply tlie  paso-tlirough  of  higher  niannfac- 
tiirltig  co.sts — i>r   do   they   repreieiu    an    In- 
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crease  In  profit  margins?  I  note  for  exam- 
ple that  the  profits  of  Exxon  have  mush- 
roomed by  a  startling  42 % —comparing  first 
quarter  results  in  1972  versus  first  quarter 
1973.  Other  major  oil  companies  are  also 
showing  a  spectacular  rise  In  profits. 

Fifth,  I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  news  re- 
ports yesterday,  alleging  that  officials  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  sought  to  de- 
stroy confidential  papers  related  to  the  short- 
age of  natural  gas.  If  these  reports  are  ac- 
curate— It  raises  a  serious  question  as  to 
whether  the  PPC,  as  now  constituted,  is  an 
adequate  governmental  regiUator.  If  not. 
does  it  then  impose  upon  the  Congress  the 
need  to  consider  the  possible  creation  of  a 
tough,  new  Independent  regulation  mecha- 
nism within  government? 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  express  my  strong- 
est opposition  to  the  possible  5  cent  a  gallon 
national  gas  tax  that  has  been  suggested  as 
a  way  to  reduce  gasoline  consumption.  A  re- 
gressive tax  of  this  kind  would  work  a  par- 
ticular hardship  on  people  with  low  incomes 
who  must  use  auto  transportation.  While 
we  should  properly  consider  ways  to  reduce 
unnecessary  gasoline  consumption — a  tax  of 
this  kind  would  fall  with  unequal  weight  on 
those  people  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  higher 
prices. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  Committee  for 
this  opportunity  to  appear,  and  I  wish  you 
wen  Ui  your  continuing  Investigative  efforts. 


June  13,  1973 
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Mr.  PmCE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  with  the  reaction  thus  far  to 
the  series  of  analytical  statements  on 
commimism  which  I  have  initiated  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  Comments 
and  questions  I  tiave  received  reinforce 
my  belief  that  there  is  a  need  for  as  well 
as  an  Interest  in  this  type  of  study.  We 
need  to  imderstand  commtmlsm  because 
it  is  a  powerful  force  at  work.  But  we 
need  to  understand  real  rather  than  im- 
agined communism — there  is  simply  no 
room  for  the  innuendoes,  the  cliches,  and 
the  stereotypes  that  have  surrounded  this 
subject.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this 
series— and  this  chapter  shall  deal  with 
communism  and  the  role  of  the  State. 

The  basic  premise  of  communism  is 
that  all  forces  and  aspects  of  the  soci- 
ety—political, social,  cultural,  et  cet- 
era—are directly  affected  by  the 
means  of  production — the  economic  base. 
The  economic  system  is  regarded  by 
Marx  as  the  foundation  of  the  society, 
and  it  is  then  the  force  which  directly 
determines  the  nature  of  the  other  ele- 
ments of  the  society  which  are  referred 
to  as  the  "superstructure."  The  State  is 
regarded  as  being  a  part  of  that  super- 
structure. 

Marx  believed  that  the  State  is  not  a 
natural  institution  and  that  it  was  non- 
existent in  man's  earlie.st  type  of  society 
based  upon  the  tribe.  This  society  was 
communal  and  nonclass  in  natui'e,  and 
functioned  in  the  context  of  the  family 
relationship. 

Gradually,  as  the  tribe  grew,  certain 
individuals  gained  unto  themselves  in- 
creasing influence  and  position  within 
the  tribe,  together  with  an  accumulation 


of  property  for  private  use.  Gradually 
tribal  life  gave  way  to  a  feudal  system— 
a  change  in  the  means  of  production — 
which  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the 
State.  Thus,  the  State  developed  in  socie- 
ty only  after  the  commtmal  nonclass 
primitive  society  had  given  way  to  an 
owner-class  within  the  society,  which  set 
up  and  used  the  State  to  protect  its  pri- 
vate property  from  both  the  peasant  class 
and  the  ambition  of  other  neighboring 
ruling  owner-classes. 

The  State  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
power  imposed  on  society  from  without; 
rather,  it  Is  a  product  of  society  at  a 
particular  stage  of  development;  it  Is  the 
admission  that  this  society  has  involved 
itself  in  irreconcilable  antagonisms  and 
self-contradictions.  To  keep  the  society 
from  upheaval  and  to  protect  the  class 
distinctions,  a  power  apparently  stand- 
ing above  the  society  becomes  necessary 
to  keep  the  society  within  the  bounds  of 
order. 

Because  the  State — the  superstruc- 
ture— is  affected  by  the  economic  base, 
it  follows  that  the  economically  ruling 
class  must  also  become  the  politically  rul- 
ing class.  In  capitalism,  which  evolved 
from  feudalism — ^land  ownership  gave 
way  to  ownership  of  machinery  and  capi- 
tal— the  role  of  the  State  as  a  servant  of 
the  bourgeoisie,  the  capitalists,  is  to  op- 
press the  great  proletarian  mass,  the 
workers. 

Since  all  of  histozy,  according  to  Mara, 
Is  the  story  of  class  struggles  and  since 
changes  in  the  superstructure  are  direct- 
ly dependent  upon  changes  in  the  means 
of  production,  and  since  the  State  In  the 
capitalist  system  must  of  necessity  op- 
press the  great  proletarian  majority,  and 
since  the  law  of  the  dialectic — as  inter- 
preted by  Marx — decrees  the  Inevitability 
of  communism,  therefore  it  becomes  nec- 
essary for  the  proletariat  to  seize  the 
means  of  production  and  to  establish  a 
new  superstructure.  To  guard  against  the 
return  of  capitalist  oppression,  as  im- 
posed by  the  State,  a  new  "dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat"  must  be  created.  How- 
ever, this  is  Interpreted  by  Marx  to  be 
a    temporary,    transitional    phase,    for 
gradually  the  State,  which  is  evil,  must 
wither  away  leaving  the  perfect,  classless, 
and  static  society.  Since  the  means  of 
production,  economic  base,  determines 
the       superstructure — including       the 
State — the  new  classless  society  of  work- 
ers precludes  the  need  for  the  State  since 
the  class  struggle  and  the  contradlctoiT 
forces  of  capitalism  have  been  abolished. 
The  next  chapter  of  this  series  will 
deal  with  the  politics  of  systemic  trans- 
formation, that  is,  the  need  for  violent  or 
nonviolent  revolution. 


THE   GAS  TAX  BALLOONS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  13,  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  serve 
notice  now  that  I  am  imalterably  opposed 
to  any  increase  in  the  Federal  gasoline 
tax,   the   trial  balloons   for  which   t;ic 
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Nixon  administration  has  sent  soaring 
higher  than  a  superhighway  "Exxon" 
sign. 

William  E.  Simon,  Deputy  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  Chairman  of  the  Oil 
Policy  Committee,  is  one  of  the  balloon 
holsters.  He  says  the  President  "in  the 
very  near  future"  could  ask  Congress  for 
a  boost  of  from  1  to  10  cents  above  the 
present  4-cent-per-gallon  levy. 

Treasury  Secretai-y  George  P.  Shultz 
admits  that  such  a  request  is  under  con- 
sideration. Meanwhile,  the  proverbial 
"informed  sources"  are  being  quoted  by 
newsmen  as  predicting  the  hike  contem- 
plated as  5  cents.  Such  a  sharp  boost, 
they  add,  would  increase  Federal  reve- 
nues to  a  budget-balancing  degree,  re- 
duce gasoline  consumption  as  motorists 
economize,  and  help  ease  the  air  pollu- 
tion problem. 

The  contradiction  of  how  a  tax  increase 
could  bring  billions  into  the  Treasuiy 
while,  at  the  same  time,  causing  a  notice- 
able decline  in  gasoline  usage  is  not  re- 
solved in  these  reports.  Surely  less  gaso- 
line consumption  would  mean  less  picked 
up  by  the  Federal  Government  from  its 
increased  tax  rate. 

Regardless,  I  am  against  this  or  any 
other  measure  which  would  heap  a  new 
cost  burden  on  the  American  people  at 
a  time  when  most  of  them  are  struggling 
to  keep  up  with  the  Increased  cost  of 
food  and  other  necessities.  Our  job  is  not 
to  ptmish  them  further,  but  to  do  some- 
thing about  easing  the  load  upon  them  by 
bringing  about  the  governmental  econ- 
omies which  cry  out  for  attention  and 
by  adopting  whatever  controls  are  needed 
to  get  inflation  under  control. 

An  increase  in  the  gasoline  levy  would 
hit  hardest  the  low-  and  middle-income 
groups  who  are  less  able  to  afford  it.  A 
dollar  a  tank  more  means  little  to  the 
rich.  But  it  could  be  an  extremely  pun- 
ishing Item  In  the  budget  of  the  great 
majority  of  Americans — those,  in  fact,  to 
whom  the  automobile  Is  of  major  Impor- 
tance in  their  daily  pursuits  and  in  their 
recreation.  They  make  up  the  motoring 
public.  The  wealthy  ride  the  airlines. 

As  with  others  in  this  Congress,  I  have 
become  weary  of  the  contention  that 
the  inflation  and  Federal  deficit  prob- 
lems are  matters  wliich  demand  the  im- 
position of  more  taxes.  This  theory  is  in- 
valid. What  these  problems  do  require 
Is  less  waste  in  Government,  a  cut  in  the 
flow  of  gift  dollars  abroad,  an  economic 
leadership  acutely  aware  of  the  plight 
of  our  people,  and  an  end  to  the  absurd 
notion  that,  somehow,  we  can  spend  our- 
selves into  a  lasting  prosperity. 

I  am  against  a  gasoline  tax  increase, 
or  any  other  proposal  which  would  make 
it  tougher  for  the  average  American  to 
get  along. 


TEXAS  A.  &  M.  UNIVERSITY 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  13.  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mi*.  Speaker,  It 
Is  a  poor  alimmus  member  who  does  not 
take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to 
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"blow  his  horn"  about  his  alma  mater; 
and  I  am  going  to  take  this  privilege  of 
inserting  into  the  Record,  an  article  on 
Texas  A.  &  M,  University  which  appeared 
in  the  March  25  edition  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News : 

Established  in  1876 — ^Texas  A.  &  M.  Sekves 
Nation 

Texas  A&M  University  (TAMU)  has  served 
the  state  and  nation  for  nearly  a  century  as 
a  leader  in  teaching,  research  and  extension 
education. 

Established  In  1876  as  Texas'  first  public 
Institution  of  higher  education,  TAMU  has 
carried  out  Its  traditional  land  grant  role 
while  expanding  Into  a  variety  of  new  fields. 
Its  oceanographic  and  other  marine-related 
activities,  for  example,  led  to  the  university's 
designation  in  1971  as  one  of  the  first  four 
Sea  Grant  Colleges  In  the  United  States. 

As  a  Sea  Grant  College,  Texas  A&M  has 
a  mandate  to  provide  leadership  In  develop- 
ing the  nation's  marine  resources. 

The  College  Station  campus  is  In  the  mid- 
dle of  an  $80  million  building  program  to 
accommodate  Its  growing  student  body,  fa- 
culty and  expanding  curriculum. 

TAMU's  16,156  fall  enrollment  included 
3..392  graduate  students,  glvUig  the  Institu- 
tion the  state's  largest  percentage  of  full- 
time  graduate  stvidents  in  comparison  to  to- 
tal enrollment. 

TAMU  is  continually  attracting  more 
students  of  high  academic  standing,  with 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  entering  freshmen 
ranking  In  the  top  quarter  on  their  high 
school  graduating  class  and  approximately 
90  percent  are  In  the  top  half.  More  than 
100  National  Merit  Scholarship  recipients  are 
currently  enrolled. 

Keeping  pac«  with  enrollment,  the  faculty 
has  Increased  50  per  cent  within  the  past 
five  years.  The  university  now  has  nearly 
1.200  faculty  members,  two-thU'ds  holding 
doctoral  degrees. 

TAMU's  annual  volume  of  research  totals 
more  than  $30  million,  making  It  a  leader  In 
the  Southwest.  The  main  campus  includes 
more  than  150  research  laboratories  for 
hundreds  of  Individual  projects.  Among  the 
facilities  are  the  Southwest's  largest  cyclo- 
tron and  one  of  the  nation's  busiest  research 
nuclear  reactors. 

TAMU  has  11  colleges,  double  the  number 
of  five  years  ago.  They  are  the  Colleges  of 
Engineering,  Agriculture,  Business  Adminis- 
tration, Liberal  Arts.  Science,  Ediicatlon, 
Architecture  and  Environmental  Design, 
Moody  College  of  Marine  Sciences  and  Marl- 
time  Resources,  Geosclences,  Veterinary  Med- 
icine and  the  Graduate  College. 

Together,  the  college  offers  undergraduate 
degrees  in  more  than  70  different  fields  and 
105  degree  options  on  the  graduate  level. 

TAMU,  with  campuses  at  both  College  Sta- 
tion and  Galveston,  Is  part  of  The  Texas  A&M 
University  System.  The  system  Includes 
Prairie  View  A&M  College,  Tarleton  8tat«  Col- 
lege. Texas  Forest  Service,  Texas  Agrlcultiu^l 
Experiment  Station,  Texas  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service,  Texas  Engineering  Extension 
Service,  Texas  Engineering  E.xperlment  Sta- 
tion and  Texas  Transportation  Institute. 

The  major  buUdlng  program  includes  the 
$10-milliou  Zachry  Engineering  Center  and 
educational  television  facility  completed  last 
spring.  Current  projects  are  a  IS-story 
oceanography-meteorology  building,  eight- 
story  classroom-offlce  buUdlng  with  two-story 
classroom  annex,  auditorium-continuing 
education  complex,  expanded  Memorial  Stu- 
dent Center,  student  health  center,  athletic 
dormitory  and  additional  housing  for  mar- 
ried students. 

Coeds  are  living  on  the  campus  for  the  first 
time  this  year  after  completion  of  a  modern 
1 ,000-8tudent  dormitories  and  commons  com- 
plex. Once  an  all-male,  military  oriented 
school,  TAMU  now  Is  fully  coeducational, 
with  2,712  coeds  enrolled. 
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Participation  In  the  Corps  of  Cadets  Is 
strictly  voluntary,  yet  TAMU  still  produces 
more  new  ROTC-tralned  officers  each  year 
than  any  other  university  In  the  nation.  This 
year's  Corps  has  approximately  2.660  cadets. 
Including  a  new  Marine  Corps-oriented  Naval 
ROTC  program  Joining  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  ROTC  training  at  College  Station. 


GREAT  SOCIETY  SOCIAL  PRO- 
GRAMS VIEWED  AS  COUNTER- 
PRODUCTIVE 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  13,  1973 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Spveaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
a  most  perceptive  contribution  to  a  sym- 
posium on  "Nixon,  the  Great  Society 
and  the  Future  of  Social  Policy"  in  tlie 
May  1973  issue  of  Commentary  by  Dr. 
Edward  C.  Banfield.  Now  professor  of 
Public  Policy  Analysis  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Banfield  for  many 
years  held  a  chair  of  political  science  at 
Harvard  University  where  he  published, 
among  other  words,  the  Unheavenly 
City. 

This  eminent  student  of  urban  affairs 
and  social  policy  points  out  that  most 
of  the  social  welfare  programs  of  the 
1960's — OEO,  Community  Action,  Head 
Start,  Vista,  and  so  forth— have  been  in- 
effective or  counterproductive.  Many 
have  done  much  more  harm  than  good. 

I  should  like  to  include  liis  informa- 
tive essay  in  my  extension  of  remarks: 
Nixon,  the  Great  Societt,  and  the  Futvre 
or  Social  Polict 

The  Great  Society  was  a  Great  Cornucopia 
overflowing  with  all  sorts  of  goodies:  clvll- 
rights  laws,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity (a  cornucopia  within  a  cornucopia). 
Model  Cities  (another  cornucopia),  man- 
power-training programs,  compensatory -edu- 
cation programs,  and  so  on — hundreds  of 
items,  altogether.  Their  diversity  resists  any 
one-word  verdict. 

Many  millions  of  dollars  were  spent  moni- 
toring and  evaluating,  but  the  products  of 
these  efforts  are  of  little  value  for  the 
present  purpose.  The  evaluations  are  mostly 
of  bits  and  pieces  of  certain  programs — Com- 
munity Action  in  some  cities  and  from  cer- 
tain standpoints,  for  example.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  not  a  single  program  has  been  eval- 
uated systematically  and  in  detail.  That 
would  be  Impossible  in  most  cases  because 
of  the  vague  and  contradictory  nature  of 
the  goals.  Model  Cities,  for  example,  was  in- 
tended to  concentrate  resources  In  order  to 
make  a  "suljstantlal  impact"  on  poor  neigh- 
borhoods, to  Improve  decision-making  pro- 
cedxures  in  the  offices  of  mayors  and  city 
managers,  and  (among  other  things)  to  fos- 
ter coordination,  Innovation,  and  institu- 
tional change.  No  one  had,  or  has,  any  way 
of  knowing  exactly  what  was  meant  by  such 
words  and,  apart  from  that,  there  was,  and 
Is,  no  way  of  Judging  how  much  of  one  goal 
(.say,  innovation)  ought  to  have  been  sacri- 
ficed In  order  to  secure  more  in  terms  of 
another  (say,  coordination). 

It  must  be  remembered,  too.  that  much  of 
what  is  associated  in  the  public  mind  with 
the  Great  Society  had  long  been  In  existence. 
When  Secretary  George  Roniney  called  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  programs  "a 
$100-bllllon-dollar  mistake"  he  was  not  refer- 
ring to  those  of  the  Great  Society:  the  na- 
tional housing  goal  was  set  by  Congress  la 
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1949  and  even  at  that  time  the  principal 
housing  programs  were  a  decade  old. 

Despite  these  considerations,  I  believe  It  Is 
possible  to  separate  out  the  Oreat  Society 
programs  and  pass  Judgment  upon  them  col- 
lectively. The  Great  Society  had  two  general 
goals.  The  more  widely  publicized  was  that 
of  bringing  incomes  up  to  what  came  to  be 
called  the  poverty  line.  The  other,  which  was 
more  important  from  the  standpoint  of  moet 
of  the  professionals  who  participated  in  the 
design  of  the  programs,  was  to  bring  "cultur- 
ally deprived"  persons  into  the  "main- 
stream." The  chronically  poor,  especially  the 
young  among  them,  were  to  be  given  training 
In  schools  and  work  places  so  that  they  could 
get  steady,  high-paying  Jobs;  their  civil  rights 
were  to  be  protected  and  extended:  and  they 
were  to  be  provided  with  better  health,  hous- 
ing, and  recreational  facilities — all  with 
"maximum  feasible  participation"  on  their 
part.  This,  it  was  thought,  would  reduce 
frustration  and  "alienation"  and  engender 
self-confidence,  self-respect,  and  a  healthy 
desire  for  political  and  economic  independ- 
ence. 

Judged  against  these  goals,  almost  all  of  the 
Oreat  Society  programs  (the  exceptions  that 
I  have  in  mind  are  the  civil-rights  laws) 
range  from  unsuccessful  to  counter  pro- 
ductive. 

The  number  of  the  poor  did.  It  Is  true,  de- 
cline by  one-fourth  between  1966  and  1970. 
Without  any  doubt  the  Great  Society  pro- 
grams accounted  for  some  of  this  (OEO  alone 
spent  nearly  $10  billion)  but  the  Social  Se- 
curity program  established  by  the  New  Deal 
accounted  for  more  (mostly  old  people  whose 
incomes  had  not  been  much  below  the  line 
to  begin  with)  and  there  were  others — no  one 
seems  to  know  how  many — whose  Increase 
of  Income  was  due  to  the  natural  growth  of 
the  economy.  Indeed,  on  the  whole  poverty 
seems  to  have  decreased  at  a  slower  rate  In 
the  1960's  than  before.  Robert  J.  Lampmann, 
In  his  valuable  Ends  and  Means  of  Reducing 
Income  Poverty  (Markham,  1971),  reports 
that  the  percentage  of  the  total  population 
In  low-income  status  fell  from  26  in  1947  to 
19  in  1957  and  to  12  in  1967.  The  principal 
factors  affecting  the  rate  of  movement  out 
of  poverty  are  not  the  good  intentions  of 
legislators  or  the  generosity  of  taxpayers: 
rather  they  are  changes  in  the  composition 
of  the  population,  in  occupations  (especially 
farm  versus  non-farm) ,  and  in  the  size  of  the 
gross  national  product.  According  to  Lamp- 
man  and  other  economists,  it  Is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  by  1980  no  one  will  be  below  the 
existing  poverty  line.  This  would  be  the  case 
no  doubt  even  If  the  War  on  Poverty  had 
never  been  declared. 

There  has  also  been  progress  toward  the 
other  goal  of  the  Oreat  Society  programs — 
that  of  bringing  the  "culturally  deprived" 
Into  the  "mainstream."  But  here  again  most 
of  it  Is  not  attributable  to  the  programs.  The 
income  return  to  blacks  who  finished  school 
In  recent  years  is  now  about  equal  to  that 
of  whites;  this  has  encouraged  young  blacks 
to  want — and  to  get — somewhat  more 
schooling  than  do  whites  of  the  same  ability 
as  measured  by  test  performance.  The  Oreat 
Society's  civil-rights  laws  deserve  some  of 
the  credit  for  these  developments,  but  surely 
the  fundamental  fact  of  the  situation  (ac- 
counting, among  other  things,  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  laws)  is  that  there  has  been  a 
dramatic  decline  in  white  bigotry  and  In- 
sensitlvlty  since  the  Second  World  War,  re- 
sulting In  vastly  Improved  employment  op- 
portunities for  the  "culturally  deprived" 
and  making  it  possible  for  the  motivated 
among  them  to  find  their  way  Into  the 
"mainstream."  There  is  no  evidence,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  that  the  Com- 
munity Action  and  other  Oreat  Society  pro- 
grams designed  to  stimulate  upward  mobility 
have  succeeded  In  doing  so.  Where  motiva- 
tion developed  it  may  have  done  so  In  spite 
of   these  programs   rather  than   because  of 
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them.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  in- 
jection of  many  billions  of  dollars  of  public 
funds  benefited  the  black  communities.  The 
people  who  gained  most,  however,  were  mid- 
dle class,  not  "culturally  deprived." 

That  comi)ensatory  education  programs 
have  not  worked  and  probably  cannot  be 
made  to  work  is  a  conclusion  now  widely  ac- 
cepted even  among  those  who  expected  most 
from  them.  Robert  Levlne,  CEO's  director  of 
research  In  the  Johnson  administration,  has 
written  ( In  The  Poor  Ye  Need  Not  Have  with 
You,  MIT  Press,  1970)  that  in  general  ".  .  . 
the  evaluation  of  educational  programs  shows 
that  very  little  is  known  about  what  [will 
work  I  and  even  throws  doubt  on  the  impor- 
tance of  anything  that  might  work.  .  .  ." 
Much  of  the  same  has  been  said  by  others 
with  respect  to  delinquency  control,  man- 
power training,  community  action,  coordi- 
nation, and  most  of  the  other  programs.  In- 
deed, in  a  paper  presented  in  March  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Southwestern  Po- 
litical Science  Association,  Professor  Rob- 
ert J.  Leonard  of  the  University  of  Evans- 
ville  showed  that  anti-poverty  expenditures 
(OEO,  VISTA,  Community  Action,  and  Head 
Start)  in  1968  had  no  effect  on  poverty,  edu- 
cation, employment,  and  crime  in  the  cities 
to  which  they  went  so  far  as  could  be  Judged 
by  such  crude  but  plausible  measures  as 
proportion  o£  employed  males  per  capita  be- 
fore and  after. 

Whatever  Judgment  one  makes  as  to  the 
benefits  of  these  programs,  one  mxist  face  the 
fact  of  their  costs.  These  have  been,  and  are 
still,  very  large.  It  has  been  estimated  (by 
Charles  Schultze  and  his  collaborators  of  the 
Brookings  Institution  in  Setting  National 
Priorities:  The  1973  Budget)  that  federal  ex- 
penditures on  the  major  Oreat  Society  pro- 
grams increased  from  $1.7  bUlion  in  fiscal 
1963  to  $35.7  billion  in  fiscal  1973. 

These  money  costs  are  far  exceeded,  in  my 
Judgment,  by  many  other,  more  or  less  In- 
tangible costs,  especially  the  following: 
the  multiplication  of  categorical -grant  pro- 
grams beyond  the  capacity  of  the  executive 
branch  to  administer  them,  with  the  result 
being  delay,  confusion,  waste  and  corruption, 
and  the  "elbowing  aside"  (as  the  President 
recently  put  it)  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments and  of  the  private  sectw  and  their 
further  decline  in  vigor  and  capacity;  the 
raising  of  expectations  to  unreasonable  levels 
leading  to  widespread  disappointment  and 
frustration  and,  on  the  part  of  quite  a  few, 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  Is  a  "sick"  society 
"not  worth  saving";  the  use  of  public  funds 
in  some  cities  to  underwrite  the  "leadership" 
of  known  criminals,  revolutionaries,  and 
mountebanks  who  exploited— and  In  some 
instances  terrorized  and  ultimately  destroyed 
neighborhoods  and  institutions  over  which 
they  were  enabled  to  gain  control  (for  a 
case  In  point,  see  the  account  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Woodlawn  area  of  Chicago  In  the 
Winter  1973  issue  of  the  Public  Interest): 
and,  finally,  the  cooptatlon  of  most  of  the 
young  potential  leaders  of  the  poor  neighbor- 
hoods and  their  subsequent  neutralization 
and,  in  many  instances,  demoralization. 

It  was  not  for  lack  of  money  that  the 
Oreat  Society  programs  failed.  Some  of  the 
principal  efforts — Model  Cities,  for  example — 
had  more  of  it  than  they  could  spend.  Others 
spent  prodigally  without  measurable  achieve- 
ment. Federal  aid  to  public  schools,  for  ex- 
ample. Increased  from  $19  to  $52  billion  in 
the  1960*8,  but  the  test  scores  of  pupils, 
which  had  previously  been  rising,  declined. 
(However,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
in  this  decade  the  schools  were  holding  more 
low-achieving  pupils  for  longer  periods:  pre- 
sumably they  had  some  success  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  them.) 

If  an  "Income"  (as  opposed  to  "services") 
strategy  means  giving  money  to  people  rath- 
er than  to  governments.  It  Is  doubtful  wheth- 
er— except  perhaps  in  the  very  long  run — 
It  would  have  succeeded  any  better  in  Chang- 
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Ing  the  style  of  life  of  those  whose  handicap 
was  not  simply,  or  even  primarily,  lack  of 
income — that  is,  the  "culturally  deprived." 
In  my  opinion,  putting  millions  more  on  weK 
fare  (which  Is  what  the  "Income  strategy" 
seems  to  mean  in  practice)  would  perma- 
nently seal  a  great  many  people  off  from  the 
world  of  work.  I  agree  with  the  authors  of 
Work  in  America  (MIT  Press,  1973)  that  "the 
key  to  reducing  familial  dependency  on  the 
government  lies  in  the  opportunity  [I  would 
add  also  the  disposition  to  accept  the  op- 
portunity) for  the  central  provider  to  work 
full-time  at  a  living  wage." 

It  is  a  virtue  of  the  "services  strategy"  that 
the  conspicuous  failure  of  a  "service"  makes 
It  politically  vulnerable.  Not  so  with  the 
"income  strategy";  whatever  ill  effects  that 
produced  would  probably  pass  unnoticed  or, 
in  any  event,  not  be  charged  against  it. 
Politically  it  would  be  unassailable.  Thus  we 
have  recently  been  told  by  Joel  Handley  that 
the  theory  that  "If  enough  people  get  on 
welfare  it  will  be  politically  untenable  to 
treat  them  as  'undeserving'  .  .  ."  is  "both 
brilliant  and  humane"  (Reforming  the  Poor, 
Basic  Books,  1972). 

(2)  President  Nixon  no  doubt  wishes  that 
Americans  would  do  more  for  themselves  and 
expect  less  to  be  done  for  them  by  govern- 
ment. Nevertheless  I  do  not  think  that  he  is 
in  the  least  likely  to  lead  a  "counterrevolu- 
tion" against  the  trend  of  social  policy.  He 
knows,  better  perhaps  than  any  man  alive, 
that  it  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  the 
working  of  the  American  political  system  that 
it  offer  strong  incentives  to  all  sorts  of  inter- 
ests to  press  for  advantages  (not  always  "sel- 
fish" ones  of  course)  and  that  incentives 
exist  only  as  there  is  expectation  of  at  least 
partial  and  occasional  successes.  He  knows, 
therefore,  that  unwise  and  even  outrageous 
measures  must  frequently  be  adopted,  and 
that  If  it  were  otherwise  (if,  say.  Congress 
were  somehow  made  "responsible")  the  re- 
sult would  be  to  deprive  the  system  of  the 
energy  that  makes  It  work.  That  he  Is  him- 
self a  very  strenuous  exerter  of  Influence  is 
evidence  that  he  knows  how  to  act  effectively 
within  the  system,  not  that  he  wants  to 
change  it. 

Although  he  may  deplore  it,  the  President 
must  also  be  fully  aware  that  the  volume  of 
demands  placed  upon  the  government  is 
bound  to  Increase.  As  Americans  become  more 
affluent,  schooled,  and  leisured  they  discover 
(and  also  Invent)  more  and  more  "social 
problems"  which  (they  fondly  suppose)  can 
be  "solved"  if  the  government  "really  cares" 
(that  is,  if  it  passes  enough  laws,  hires 
enough  officials,  and  spends  enough  money). 
That  one  whose  business  it  is  to  come  to 
terms  with  reality,  and  who  has  shown  him- 
self to  be  extraordinarily  adept  at  this  busi- 
ness, will  lead  a  "counterrevolution"  against 
so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  reality  seems 
most  unlikely.  The  President  is  a  politician, 
not  a  preacher.  His  task  and  talent  are  for 
making  things  work,  not  for  changing  them. 

The  view  that  I  am  taking  Is  in  no  way 
contradicted  by  the  current  budget  proposals. 
The  President  Is  trying  to  curb  inflation, 
avoid  Increases  in  taxes,  get  rid  of  programs 
that  almost  everyone  knows  have  not  worked, 
consolidate  others  for  better  administration, 
and  turn  responsibility  for  a  wide  range  of 
matters  back  to  the  states  and  cities.  Even  if 
his  budget  contained  no  new  initiatives  (in 
fact  it  contains  several  major  ones).  It  could 
not  reasonably  be  taken  as  a  portent  of 
"counterrevolution." 

The  President's  efforts  to  shift  responsibili- 
ties to  the  states  and  local  governments 
might  perhaps  be  Judged  "counterrevolu- 
tionary" If  he  were  leaving  it  to  them  to 
finance  the  programs.  But  this  is  not  what  he 
Is  doing.  The  fact  is — although  one  would 
never  guess  it  from  the  bowls  of  mayors  and 
governors — that  the  1974  budget  proposes 
to  give  state  and  local  government  more  fed- 
eral aid  than  they  received  this  year  (to  make 
the  figures  comparable  one  must  take  into 
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account  that  in  1974  public  assistance  for 
the  a^ed,  blind,  and  disabled  will  go  to  them 
directly  rather  than  via  grants  to  the  states) 
and  about  four  and  one-half  times  what  they 
received  a  decade  ago.  And  this  although 
state  and  local  governments  are  presently 
enjoying  an  aggregate  revenue  surplus  which. 
If  they  do  not  lower  their  tax  rates,  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  some  $13  billion  in  1975. 

I  see  revenue  sharing  and  the  New  Federal- 
ism in  general  as  a  sort  of  domestic  Vietnaml- 
zatlon  strategy  under  which  Washington  will 
provide  the  "villagers"  with  material  re- 
sources and  technical  advice  while  allowing 
them  to  fight  the  "war"  in  their  own  way. 
This  Is  not  necessarily  a  strategy  for  winding 
down  the  "war."  It  may  merely  represent  a 
facing  of  the  fact,  obvious  in  the  Johnson 
administration  but  not  faced  by  it,  that  fed- 
eral programs  have  become  too  many  and 
too  complex  to  be  administered  from  Wash- 
ington. Another  possibility — I  find  this  more 
probable,  although  I  do  not  suppose  that  it 
is  the  President's  wish — is  that  the  new  stra- 
tegy is  preparatory  to  an  escalation  of  the 
"war"  and  the  opening  of  vast  new  fronts 
(health  seems  to  be  the  most  likely  one  now 
that  education  and  welfare  are  both  stale- 
mated). 

(3)  In  my  Judgment  a  sound  program  In 
the  area  of  social  policy  would  involve  a 
radical  devolution  of  federal  activities  to 
state  and  local  government  and,  beyond  that, 
of  many  public  ones  to  competitive  markets. 
Such  a  program  is,  however,  incompatible 
with  the  nature  of  our  political  system,  which 
is  energized  by  the  pressures  that  interests 
exert  to  get  things  from  government.  Since 
I  believe  that  despite  Its  evident  faults  this 
political  system  is  vastly  better  than  any 
practical  alternative,  I  am  in  the  awkward 
position  of  having  to  conclude  that  a  sound 
program  is  really  unsoimd.  When  constitu- 
ents begin  asking  politicians,  "What  have  you 
'undone  for  me  lately?"  the  situation  will 
improve. 
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DECISION 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OP   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  13,  1973 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  what 
I  believe  will  be  regarded  as  a  historic 
decision. 

In  Strunk  against  United  States,  the 
Court  unanimously  aflBrmed  the  right  to 
a  speedy  trial.  The  trial  of  Mr.  Stnmk 
was  delayed  for  10  months,  and  in  regard 
to  this.  Chief  Justice  Burger,  speaking 
for  the  Court,  stated — 

The  speedy  trial  guarantee  recognizes  that 
a  prolonged  delay  may  subject  the  accused 
to  an  emotional  stress  that  can  be  presumed 
to  result  In  the  ordinary  person  from  uncer- 
tainties in  the  prospect  of  facing  public  trial 
or  of  receiving  a  sentence  longer  than,  or 
consecutive  to,  the  one  he  is  presently  serv- 
ing— uncertainties  that  a  prompt  trial  re- 
moves. 

Recognizing  the  gi-eat  interest  of  my 
colleagues  in  this  issue,  I  insert  herewith 
the  text  of  the  Court's  opinion: 

(Note. — ^Where  It  Is  feasible,  a  syllabus 
(headnote)  will  be  released,  as  is  t>eing  done 
in  connection  with  this  case,  at  the  time  the 
opinion  Is  issued.  The  .syllabus  constitutes  no 
part  of  the  opinion  of  the  Court  but  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Reporter  of  Decisions  for 
the  convenience  of  the  reader.  See  United 
States  V.  Detroit  Lumber  Co.,  200  U.8  321. 
337.) 
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(Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  No. 
72-5521.  Argued  AprU  24,  1973.— Decided 
June  11,  1973] 

Syllabus 

(Certiorari  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Seventh   Circuit) 

Petitioner  was  convicted  of  a  federal  of- 
fense and  was  sentenced  to  a  term  of  five 
ye.irs,  to  run  conciu-rently  with  a  sentence  of 
one  to  three  years  that  he  wt'S  serving  piir- 
r.nant  to  a  state-court  conviction.  Before 
trial,  tlie  District  Coisrt  denied  his  motion  to 
dismiss  the  federal  charge  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  been  denied  a  speedy  trial.  The 
Covrt  cf  Appeals  reversed,  holding  that  he 
had  been  denied  a  .speedy  trial,  but  that  the 
"extreme"  remedy  of  dismissal  of  the  charges 
w.i'i  not  warranted.  The  case  sv.ts  rem.mded 
to  the  District  Court  to  reduce  the  sentence 
by  259  days  to  compensate  for  the  unnecss- 
aary  delay  that  had  occurred  between  the 
return  of  the  Indictment  and  petitioner's 
arraigsiment.  The  Government  did  not  file  a 
cross-petition  for  certiorari  challenging  the 
finding  of  denial  of  a  speedy  trial.  Held:  In 
the  case,  the  only  question  for  review  is  the 
propriety  0?  the  remedy  fashioned  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  In  light  of  the  policies  \»n- 
derlylng  the  right  to  a  speedy  trial,  dismissal 
mn.st  remain,  as  noted  In  Barker  v.  Wingo, 
407  UJ5.  514,  522,  "the  only  possible  remedy" 
for  deprivation  of  this  constitutional  right. 
Pp.  2-6. 

467  F.  2d  9C9,  reversed  and  remanded. 

Burger,  C.  J.  delivered  the  opinion  for  a 
unanimous  Court. 

(Notice. — This  opinion  is  subject  to  for- 
mal revision  before  publication  In  the  pre- 
liminary print  of  the  United  States  Reports. 
Readers  are  requested  to  notify  the  Reporter 
of  Decisions,  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  Washington,  D.C.  20543,  of  any  typo- 
graphical or  other  formal  errors.  In  order 
that  corrections  may  be  made  before  the  pre- 
liminary print  goes  to  pres,s.) 
[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States— No. 
72-5521— June  11, 1973] 

Clarence  Eugene  Strunk,  PErrriONER  v. 
United   States 
•    On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Burger  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  Court. 

Petitioner  was  found  guilty  in  United 
States  District  Court  of  transporting  a  stolen 
automobile  from  Wisconsin  to  lUlnols  in  vio- 
lation of  18  U.S.C..  $  2312  and  was  sentenced 
to  a  term  of  five  years.  The  five-year  sentence 
was  to  run  concurrently  with  a  sentence  of 
one  to  three  years  that  petitioner  was  then 
serving  In  the  Nebraska  Penitentiary  pur- 
suant to  a  conviction  In  the  courts  of  that 
State. 

Prior  to  trial,  the  District  Court  denied  a 
motion  to  dismiss  the  federal  charge  in 
which  petitioner  argued  that  he  had  been 
denied  his  right  to  a  speedy  trial.  At  trial, 
petitioner  called  no  witnesses  and  did  not 
take  the  stand;  the  Jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
guilty.  The  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  the 
District  Court,  holding  that  petitioner  had 
in  fact  been  denied  a  speedy  trial.  However, 
the  court  went  on  to  hold  that  the  "extreme" 
remedy  of  dismissal  of  the  charges  was  not 
warranted;  the  case  was  remanded  to  the 
District  Court  to  reduce  petitioner's  sentence 
to  the  extent  of  the  259  days  in  order  to  com- 
pensate for  the  unnecessary  delay  which  had 
occurred  between  return  of  the  indictment 
and  petitioner's  arraigtuneut. 
I 

Certiorari  was  grnnted  on  petitioner's  claim 
that  once  a  Judicial  determination  has  been 
made  that  an  accu.sed  has  been  denied  a 
speedy  trial,  the  only  remedy  available  to 
the  court  is  "to  reverse  the  conviction,  vacate 
the  sentence  and  dismiss  the  indictment." 
No  cross-petition  was  filed  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  review  the  determination  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  that  the  defendant  had  been 
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denied  a  speedy  trial.  The  Government  ac- 
knowledges that  in  its  present  posture,  the 
case  presents  a  novel  and  unresolved  Issue, 
not  controlled  by  any  prior  decisions  of  thi.s 
Court. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  stated  that  the  10- 
month  delay  which  occurred  was  "unuaual 
and  call  I  ed  I  for  explanation  as  well  as  justi- 
fication." The  Government  responded  that 
petitioner  had.  after  receiving  the  proper 
warnings,  freely  admitted  his  guilt  to  an 
FBI  agent  \"--hlle  incarcerated  in  the  Nebraska 
Paniteistiary.  and  had  stated  that  he  in- 
tended to  demand  a  speedy  trial  under  Rule 
20  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Proc3- 
diire.  TJie  Government  claimed  that  it  had 
po-itpcned  prosecvitlon  because  of  petitioner's 
rcicrei-.ce  to  Rule  20,  and  consequently,  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  delay  which  ensued 
was  attributable  to  petitioner.  The  Court  of 
Appeals  regarded  this  explanation  as  tenu- 
ous; It  also  rejected  the  lack  of  staff  person- 
nel in  the  United  States  Attorney's  Office  as  a 
justification  for  the  delay.  The  entire  course 
of  events  from  the  time  of  arrest  through 
the  Court  of  Appeals  plainly  placed  the  Oov- 
crnmsr.t  on  notice  that  the  speedy  trial  issue 
was  being  preserved  by  the  accused  and 
would  be  pressed,  as  indeed  it  has  been. 

On  this  record,  it  seems  clear  that  peti- 
tioner was  responsible  for  a  large  part  of  the 
10-month  delay  which  occurred  and  that  peti- 
tioner neither  showed  nor  claimed  that  the 
preparation  of  his  defense  was  prejudiced  by 
reason  of  the  delay.  It  may  also  well  be  correct 
that  the  United  States  Attorney  was  under- 
staffed due  to  insufficient  appropriations  and, 
consequently  was  unable  to  provide  an  orga- 
nization capable  of  dealing  with  the  rising 
caseload  in  his  office  especially  with  respect 
to  criminal  cases.  Unintentional  delays  such 
as  overcrowded  courts  or  understaffed  pros- 
ecutors are  among  the  factors  to  be  weighed 
less  heavily  than  Intentional  delay,  calculat- 
ed to  hamper  the  defense,  in  determining 
whether  the  Sixth  Amendment  has  been 
violated  but,  as  we  noted  in  Barker  v.  Wingo, 
407  U.S.  514,  531.  they  must. 

"Nevertheless  ...  be  considered  since  the 
ultimate  responsibility  for  such  circum- 
stances must  rest  with  the  government 
rather  than  with  the  defendant." 

This  served  to  reaffirm  what  the  Court  held 
earlier  in  Dickey  v.  Florida,  398  U.S.  30,  37-38 
(1970). 

"Although  a  great  many  accused  persons 
seek  to  put  off  the  confrontation  as  long  as 
possible  the  right  to  a  prompt  iuqviiry  into 
criminal  charges  is  fundamental  and  the  duty 
of  the  charging  authority  Is  to  provide  a 
prompt  trial."  | Footnote  omitted.)  * 

However,  In  the  absence  of  a  cross-petition 
for  certiorari,  questioning  the  holding  that 
petitioner  was  denied  a  speedy  trial,  the  only 
question  properly  before  us  for  review  is  the 
propriety  of  the  remedy  fashioned  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  Whether  in  some  circum- 
stances and  as  to  some  questions  the  Court 
might  deal  with  an  Issue  in  the  setting  of 
constitutional  claims,  absent  Its  being  raised 
by  cross-petition,  we  need  not  resolve.  Sutdce 
it  that  in  the  circumstances  presented  here 
in  which  the  speedy  trial  Issue  has  been 
pressed  by  the  accused  from  the  time  of  arrest 
forward  and  resolved  in  his  favor,  we  are  iiot 
disposed  to  examine  the  issue  since  we  must 
assume  the  Government  deliberately  eleci^d 
to  allow  the  case  to  be  resolved  on  the  l^aue 
raised  by  the  petition  for  certlorarL 
II 

Turning  to  the  remainUig  question  of  tne 
power  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  to  fashlun 
what  it  appeared  to  consider  as  a  "practical** 
remedy  we  note  that  the  court  cleatiy 
perceived  that  the  accused  had  an  Interest 


*  American  Bar  Assn.  Project  on  Standards 
for  Criminal  Justice.  Speedy  Trial  (approved 
draft),  at  27-28  (hereafter  "ABA,  Speedy 
Trial"). 
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In  being  tried  promptly,  even  though  he  was 
confined  In  a  penitentiary  for  an  unrelated 
charge.  Under  these  circumstances: 

"The  poeslbllity  that  the  defendant 
already  in  prison  might  receive  a  sentence 
at  least  partially  concurrent  with  the  one 
he  is  serving  may  be  forever  lost  if  trial  of 
the  pending  charge  is  postponed  (Footnote 
omitted.  1 "  Smith  v.  Hooey,  390  C.  S.  374.  378. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  went  on  to  state: 

"The  remedy  for  a  violation  of  this  consti- 
ttitional  right  has  traditionally  been  the 
dismissal  of  the  indictment  or  the  vacation 
of  the  sentence.  Perhaps  the  severity  of 
that  remedy  has  caused  courts  to  be  ex- 
tremely hesitant  in  finding  a  failure  to  afford 
a  speedy  trial.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  know 
of  no  reason  why  less  drastic  relief  may  not 
be  granted  in  appropriate  cases.  Here  no 
question  is  raised  about  the  sufficiency  of  evi- 
dence showing  defendant's  guilt,  and,  as  we 
have  said,  he  makes  no  claim  of  having  been 
prejudiced  in  presenting  his  defense.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  vacation  of  the  sentence 
and  a  dismissal  of  the  Indictment  would 
seem  Inappropriate.  Rather,  we  think  the 
proper  remedy  is  to  remand  the  case  to  the 
district  court  with  direction  to  enter  an 
order  instructing  the  Attorney  General  to 
credit  the  defendant  with  the  period  of  time 
elapsing  between  the  return  of  the  indict- 
ment and  the  date  of  the  arraignment.  Fed. 
R.  Crim.  p.  35  provides  that  the  district  court 
may  correct  an  Illegal  sentence  at  any  time. 
We  choose  to  treat  the  sentence  here  im- 
posed as  illegal  to  the  extent  of  the  delay  we 
have  characterized  as  unreasonable." 

It  Is  correct,  as  the  Court  of  Appeals  noted, 
that  Barker  prescribes  "fle-\lble "  standards 
based  on  practical  considerations.  However, 
that  aspect  of  the  holding  In  Barker  was 
directed  at  the  process  of  determining 
whether  a  denial  of  speedy  trial  had  oc- 
curred; it  did  not  deal  with  the  remedy  for 
denial  of  this  right.  By  definition  such  denial 
is  unlike  some  of  the  other  guarantees  of  the 
Sixth  Amendment.  For  example,  failure  to 
afford  a  public  trial,  an  impartial  Jury,  no- 
tice of  charges,  or  compulsory  service  can 
ordinarily  be  cured  by  providing  those  guar- 
anteed rights  in  a  new  trial.  The  speedy  trial 
guarantee  recognizes  that  a  prolonged  delay 
may  subject  the  accused  to  an  emotional 
stress  that  can  be  presumed  to  result  in  the 
ordinary  person  from  uncertainties  in  the 
prospect  of  facing  public  trial  or  of  receiving 
a  sentence  longer  than,  or  consecutive  to, 
the  one  he  is  presently  serving — uncertain- 
ties that  a  prompt  trial  removes.  Smith  v. 
Hooey,  393  U.S.,  at  379;  United  States  v. 
Eicell.  383  U.S.  116,  120.  We  recognize,  as  the 
Court  did  in  Smith  v.  Hooey,  that  the  stress 
from  a  delayed  trial  may  be  less  on  a  prisoner 
already  confined,  whose  family  ties  and 
employment  has  been  lnterrupted,=  but  other 
factors  such  as  the  prospect  of  rehabilitation 
may  also  be  affected  adversely.  The  remedy 
chosen  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  does  not  deal 
with  these  difficulties. 

The  Government's  reliance  on  Barker  to 
support  the  remedy  fashioned  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals  is  further  undermined  when  we 
examine  the  Court's  opinion  in  that  case  as 
a  whole.  It  is  true  that  Barker  described  dis- 
missal of  an  indictment  for  denial  of  a 
speedy  trial  as  an  "unsatisfactorily  severe 
remedy."  Indeed,  in  practice,  "it  means  that 
a  defendant  who  may  be  guilty  of  a  serious 
crime  will  go  free,  without  having  been 
tried."   407    U.S.,    at    522.    But   such   severe 


-It  can  also  be  said  that  an  accused  re- 
leased pending  trial  often  has  little  or  no 
interest  in  being  tried  quickly;  but  this, 
standing  alone,  does  not  alter  the  prosecu- 
tor's obligation  to  see  to  it  that  the  case  is 
brought  on  for  trial.  The  desires  or  conven- 
ience of  individuals  cannot  be  controlling. 
The  public  interest  in  a  broad  sense,  as 
well  as  the  constitutional  guarantee,  com- 
mand prompt  disposition  of  criminal  charges. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

remedies  are  not  unique  in  the  application  of 
constitutional  standards.  In  light  of  the  poli- 
cies which  underlie  the  right  to  a  speedy 
trial,  dismissal  must  remain,  as  Barker  noted, 
"the  only  possible  remedy."  Ibid. 

Given  the  unchallenged  determination 
that  petitioner  was  denied  a  speedy  trial,' 
the  Judgment  of  conviction  must  be  set  aside; 
the  ca.se  is  therefore  remanded  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals  to  direct  the  District  Court  to  set 
aside  the  Judgment,  vacate  the  sentence,  and 
dismiss  the  indictment. 

Reversed  and  remanded. 
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CAPE  COD  AND  CAMBODIA 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

OF    BIASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  13,  1973 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  7, 
1973, 1  joined  three  of  my  colleagues  from 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in 
filing  suit  in  Boston's  Federal  District 
Court  to  test  the  constitutionality  of 
President  Nixon's  continued  bombing  of 
Cambodia.  We  are  now  waiting  for  the 
Government  attorneys  to  respond  to  this 
suit.  The  basic  question  is:  can  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  violate  the 
Constitution  and  several  statutes  passed 
by  the  Congress  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent himself? 

This  constitutional  question  has  not 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  people  we 
represent.  At  this  point  in  the  Record 
I  would  like  to  submit  a  three-part  radio 
editorial  aired  by  Mr.  Francis  Broadhurst 
on  the  Broadhurst  Report,  May  15,  16, 
and  17  on  radio  station  WQRC,  Hyannis, 
Mass. : 

Broadhurst  Report 

P.ART    I 

The  Watergate,  like  the  plague,  has  become 
so  overwhelming,  has  so  many  individuals  in- 
volved, and  is  so  shocking  in  all  of  its 
aspects  that  its  very  prominence  has  forced 
other  issues  into  the  background.  It  is  really 
a  pity  because  this  sordid  caper  (which  I, 
like  many  others,  once  considered  to  be  a 
third  rate  burglary)  has  successfully  over- 
shadowed another  issue  which  should  be 
attracting  much  more  attention  and  much 
more  serious  commentary  than  it  has  to 
date. 

This  Issue  Is,  of  course,  the  issue  of  the 
power  of  the  presidency  versus  the  power  of 
Congress — the  Executive  Branch  versus  the 
Legislative  Branch  of  our  tri-partite  form  of 
constitutional  government.  More  specifically, 
I  am  referring  to  the  move  four  Massachu- 
setts Congressmen,  including  our  own  Con- 
gressman, Gerry  E.  Studds,  to  have  the  Fed- 
eral Courts  Issue  a  Judicial  declaration  that 
the  actions  of  the  Nixon  Administration  in 
carrying  out  bombing  activities  in  Cambodia 
are  violative  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

If  this  case  is  accepted  by  the  Federal 
Judiciary  and  is  actually  described  by  the 
courts,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  momen- 
tlous  landmarks  in  Constitutional  Law  since 
the  Republic  was  fotinded.  There  Is  much 
at  stake  and,  quite  frankly,  I  am  surprised 
that  there  has  not  been  a  spate  of  com- 
mentary in  the  press  regarding  the  case. 

I  would  like  to  explore  with  you  some  of 
the  ramifications  of  the  constitutional  issue 
as  I  see  them  on  a  series  of  reports  starting 
with  a  briefing  on  the  actual  suit  filed  in 
Federal  District  Court,  Boston,  on  May  7th. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  the  battle  lines 


'  ABA,  Speedy  Trial,  at  40-41. 


of  the  current  conflict  of  wills  and  constitu- 
tional authority  between  the  President  and 
the  Congress  over  the  bombing  in  Cambodia 
have  been  drawn  on  two  fronts:  (1)  in  the 
Congress  and  (2)  in  the  Courts. 

The  issue  is  as  clear  cut  as  it  is  compli- 
cated: "Does  President  Nixon,  as  argued  by 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  and  Secretary  of 
Defense  Elliot  Richardson,  have  the  author- 
ity to  continue  bombing  Cambodia  without 
the  express  consent  of  Congress?" 

Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  can  Congress, 
after  more  than  three  decades  of  abdicating 
its  war  making  authorities  to  the  Executive, 
claim  that  Nixon  is  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  argued  by  the  four  Massachusstf,< 
Congressmen? 

In  the  Congress,  the  majority  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  already  voted  to  stop 
funding  the  air  war  in  Cambodia;  and  by  the 
looks  of  things,  a  similar  vote  may  be  forth- 
coming from  the  other  chamber — the  Senate. 

If,  through  Congressional  action.  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  conduct  of  bombing  raids  in 
Camljodia  is  brought  to  a  halt  through  a  cut 
off  of  funds,  the  issue  will  be  resolved  only 
temporarily,  as  I  see  it.  However,  if  the  suit 
entered  in  Boston  before  Federal  District 
Court  Justice  Joseph  Tauro  is  carried  all  the 
way  through  to  a  final  Judgment  by  the  Fed- 
eral Supreme  Court,  the  issue  will  be  fully 
and  permanently  resolved  one  way  or  the 
other.  And  the  Judgement  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court — either  in  support  of 
the  plaintiffs  or  against  them — in  this  case, 
will  certainly  be  one  of  the  most  important 
to  be  delivered  in  the  history  of  the  Republic. 

I  would  like  to  go  through  the  bill  of  com- 
plaint filed  last  week.  It  was  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  day  after  it  was 
filed  in  Boston.  It  appears  as  an  extension' of 
remarks  by  the  Honorable  Robert  F.  Drlnan 
of  Massachusetts  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

"On  May  7th,  1973,"  said  Drinan,  "I,  to- 
gether with  three  of  my  colleagues  and  an  ac- 
tive-duty service  man  filed  suit  in  the  Fed- 
eral District  Court  in  Boston,  against  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  "In  the  suit,"  said 
the  Jesuit  Scholar  turned  politician,  "I,  to- 
gether with  Congressmen  John  J.  Moakley, 
Gerry  E.  Studds,  and  Michael  Harrington  and 
Airman  First  Class  James  H.  Tayden  (of  Bed- 
ford), seek  a  Judicial  declaration  that  the 
actions  of  the  Nixon  Administration  are  in 
violation  of  Article  I.  section  8.  clause  11  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  State,  various 
congressional  enactments,  the  Paris  Accords, 
and  principles  of  International  Law." 

I  would  Interject  here  that  one  should  only 
seriously  concern  oneself  with  the  first  two 
allegations — (1)  that  the  President's  actions 
in  continuing  the  bombing  of  Cambodia  are 
in  violation  of  Article  I,  section  8,  clause  11 
of  the  Federal  Constitution;  and  (2)  various 
congressional  enactments. 

As  far  as  violations  of  the  Paris  Accords 
are  concerned,  constant  violations  of  them  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  effectively  made 
them  a  dead  letter.  As  far  as  there  being  any 
violations  of  the  principles  of  international 
law,  that  would  be  hard  to  prove.  I  think  a 
man  as  well  founded  in  the  law  as  Fr.  Drinan 
(who  headed  Boston  College  Law  School  for 
so  long)  might  agree  that  "International 
Law"  is  almost  as  nebulous  and  unenforce- 
able as  "natural  law"  and  perhaps  as  impos- 
sible to  define. 

The  important  concerns  are  the  alleged 
violations  of  the  Constitution  and  Congres- 
sional enactments.  It  is  hopefully  here  that 
the  Issue  will  be  decided,  not  on  the  latter 
allegations  which,  while  rooted  in  a  certain 
amount  of  idealism,  really  amount — for  all 
practical  considerations — to  moralistic 
breastbeating. 

Under  the  bill  of  complaint,  the  nature  of 
the  action  is  described  thusly:  "The  plain- 
tiffs seek  a  determination  that  the  aerial 
combat  operations  currently  being  conducted 
in   Cambodia   by   military  personnel   under 
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the  direction  of  the  defendants  are  in  vio- 
lation of  domestic  and  international  law. 

It  is,  as  Is  further  described,  a  civil  action 
seeking  declaratory  Judgment  .  .  .  adjudging 
these  operations  to  be  specifically  In  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  and  further  adjudicating 
that  the  Nixon  Administration  "may  not 
engage  In  any  such  future  activities  In  Cam- 
bodia or  elsewhere  in  Indo-China  without 
specific  Congressional  authorization;  and 
then  only  to  the  extent  and  In  a  manner 
permitted  by  International  Law." 

The  plaintiffs  are  listed  and  described  as 
"Congressional  Plaintiffs"  who  allege  that 
they  have  been  deprived  of  their  Constitu- 
tional Right  and  obligation  to  participate 
with  other  members  of  Congress  in  deciding 
where  American  forces  are  to  be  committed 
to  combat.  In  addition,  they  allege  that  as 
"Congressional  Plaintiffs"  they  are  entitled 
to  a  determination  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
defendants'  actions  complained  of  (In  the 
suit)  under  their  Constitutional  duty  to  de- 
termine whether  a  resolution  of  impeach- 
men  is  called  for. 

Airman  Hayden  is  in  the  suit  on  grounds 
that  the  actions  of  the  Nixon  Administration 
in  Cambodia  "may  deprive  him  of  life  or 
liberty  without  due  process  of  the  law" 
among  other  things. 

At  this  time  tomorrow,  I  would  continue 
this  exposition  of  the  suit  by  Congressmen 
Drinan,  Studds,  Moakley  and  Harrington  by 
discussing  In  detail  tlie  defendants  and  tlie 
reasons  why  they  are  the  defendants  along 
with  the  incidents  at  issue  as  alleged  by  the 
Congressional  Plaintiffs  and  the  airman. 

I  would  point  out  .at  this  time  that  Judge 
Tauro,  as  of  this  writing,  has  under  advise- 
ment arguments  by  the  plaintiffs  which  he 
required  of  them  to  show  cause  to  the  court 
why  it  should  take  jurisdiction  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

However,  the  court  has  served  notice  on 
the  parties  named  in  the  suit  that  it  has 
been  entered.  A  pretrial  hearing  must  be  held 
and  then  the  lengthy,  time  consuming  legal 
process  would  begin. 

Until  tomorrow  at  this  time,  when  I  will 
continue  discussion  of  Drinan  et  al — vs  Nixon 
et  al.  Congress  vs  the  Executive. 

PART   n 

A  major  constitutional  issue  is  being  all 
but  lost  in  the  outfall  of  the  Watergate 
scandal.  The  issue  is  whether  or  not  the 
President  has  usurped  the  constitutional 
perogatives  of  Congress  in  conducting  bomb- 
ing operations  In  Cambodia.  As  I  stated  In 
part  one  of  this  series  of  reports,  the  battle 
between  the  Congress  and  the  Presidency  has 
been  joined  on  two  fronts — in  the  Congress 
itself  where  the  House  has  already  voted  to 
choke  off  all  funds  for  bombing  in  Cambodia 
and  where  the  Senate  is  making  ominous 
rumblings  In  preparation  for  a  similar  vote; 
and  in  tlie  Court  where  four  of  our  Massa- 
chusetts Congressmen,  including  Congress- 
man Gerry  Studds  of  the  12th  District,  are 
seeking  to  have  the  Courts  declare  the  Pres- 
ident in  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

On  the  face  of  it,  some  might  charge  that 
this  latter  actiou  is  frlvilous;  that  It  is 
merely  one  more  liberal  effort  to  antagonize 
and  harrass  President  Nixon. 

Because  I  have  been  such  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  Nixon  over  the  years,  I  wish — In  a 
way — that  the  action  were  a  frivolous  one. 
However,  since  I  have  been  a  supporter  of 
the  Constitution  more  than  of  any  Indi- 
vidual President,  I  must  admit  to  a  strong 
desire  to  have  this  constitutional  Issue  re- 
solved formally  and  finally  by  the  Judiciary. 

It  is  something  which  I  feel  has  long  been 
needed.  As  a  college  student  during  the  brief 
reign  of  John  Kennedy  as  President,  I  argued 
vehemently  that  his  commitment  of  combat 
troops  to  Indochina  was  a  gross  violation  of 
the  Constitution,  Article  I,  Section  8,  Clause 
11.  Later,  as  a  reporter  during  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  Years,  I  was  even  more  convinced 
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that  the  Issue  should  have  been  resolved  by 
judicial  decision. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  my  conservative-constitu- 
tionalist arguments  against  liberal  Presi- 
dents should  now  be  adopted  by  a  liberal 
coterie  of  Congressmen  against  a  more  con- 
servative President  than  we  have  had  for 
many  decades.  .  .  . 

The  Federal  District  Court  in  Boston  has 
yet  to  accept  Jurisdiction  in  the  far  reach- 
ing suit  of  four  "Congressional  plaintiffs" 
against  President  Nixon,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Elliot  Richardson  and  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  Robert  Seamans.  Jr.  The  Congress- 
men, of  course,  are  Jesuit  Law  School  Dean 
turned  politician,  Robert  Drinan;  peace  ad- 
vocate Gerry  Studds,  John  Joseph  Moakley 
of  South  Boston  and  Michael  Harrington  of 
Salem. 

An  Airmen  First  Class,  James  Hayden  of 
Bedford,  is  the  fifth  petitioner  in  the  case. 

However,  unless  the  Congress  successfully 
halts  the  Cambodian  bombing  by  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  through  parliamentary  means,  thus 
rendering  the  law  suit  moot,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  the  court  will  hear  the  case.  Once 
a  decision  is  made — either  for  the  Plaintiff 
Congressmen  and  against  the  President  (or 
vice  versa) — the  losers  will  most  certainly 
attempt  to  have  the  issue  finally  decided  by 
the  Federal  Supreme  Court. 

While  the  four  Congressmen  have,  as  is 
usual  in  any  legal  action  gone  after  a  deci- 
sion from  several  approaches,  only  two,  I 
would  hope,  will  seriously  be  considered  by 
the  courts.  They  are  the  allegations  that  (1) 
the  president  is  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  specifically,  under  Article  I, 
section  8,  reserves  to  Congress  the  power  to 
declare  war;  and  (2)  that  the  president  and 
his  administration  are  acting  in  violation  of 
various  congressional  enactments. 

The  allegations  that  the  Administration 
has  violated  the  Paris  Accords  and  Interna- 
tional Law,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  are  vague  at 
best.  And  if  a  ruling  should  be  made  on 
these  points.  I  fear  the  real  constitutional 
issue  might  be  avoided  by  the  court. 

The  real  meat  of  the  Drinan  case  is  con- 
tained. I  would  say,  in  the  plaintiff's  conten- 
tion that  the  president  oversteps  himself  In 
stating  that  he  has  the  authority  to  continue 
U.S.  Air  combat  operations  In  Cambodia 
despite  the  Constitution  which  confers  the 
exclusive  power  to  authorize  war  upon  the 
Congress. 

The  affidavit  filed  with  the  bill  of  com- 
plaints more  specificaly  alludes  to  constitu- 
tional rights  and  powers  of  Congress.  In 
that  affidavit,  counsel  for  the  petitioners, 
Peter  Weiss  of  New  York,  states  that  "the 
courts  have  already  ruled  in  Mitchell  versus 
Laird,  that  the  Congressional  Plaintiffs  have 
a  duty  under  the  Constitution  to  consider 
whether  the  defendants.  In  continuing  the 
hostilities  (are  committing)  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  so  as  to  justify  an  impeach- 
ment of  the  individual  defendants  pursuant 
to  the  Constitution." 

Atty.  Weiss,  to  further  buttress  the  ef- 
ficacy of  the  plaintiffs'  cause,  cites  another 
doctrine  enunciated  in  Massachusetts  v. 
Laird  which  states  that  "questions  concern- 
ing the  legality  of  'Presidential'  wars  are 
justiciable  and  that,  in  a  situation  where 
the  executive  branch  is  clearly  opposed,  a 
court  'might  well'  hold  that  the  Constitution 
has  been  breached." 

Tlie  Massachusetts  Congressmen  are  of  the 
opinion  today  that  "whatever  Congressional 
authorization  may  have  existed  at  one  point 
for  American  military  operations  in  Indo- 
china became  Inoperative  with  the  signing 
of  the  Paris  accords  last  January.  .  .  ." 

Since  that  time,  the  four  allege,  "Congress 
not  only  has  failed  to  condone,  expressly  or 
Implicitly,  the  resumption  of  bombing  in 
Cambodia  on  February  16,  but  has  repeated- 
ly declared  Its  firm  disapproval  of  any  mili- 
tary operations  in  Cambodia.  .  .  ."  They  cite 
the  so  called  Mansfield  Amendment  which 
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declared  that  it  be  "the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  terminate  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  all  military  operations  of  the  United 
States  in  Indochina,  and  to  provide  for  the 
prompt  and  orderly  withdrawal  of  all  U.S. 
military  forces  at  a  date  certain,  subject  to 
the  release  of  all  American  prisoners  of  war 
held  by  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
and  forces  allied  with  such  government  and 
an  accounting  for  all  Americans  missing  in 
action  who  have  been  held  by  or  known  to 
such  government  or  such  forces."  .  .  .  And 
they  further  argue  that  military  appropria- 
tions bills  also  contain  the  Fulbright  Proviso 
which  pretty  much  says  the  same  thing  as 
the  Mansfield  Amendment. 

Unfortunately,  a  great  deal  of  bending  and 
stretching  can  be  applied  to  Interpretations 
of  both  the  Mansfield  Amendment  and  the 
Fulbright  Proviso  and  most  of  the  rest  of 
the  Congressional  Acts  cited  by  the  petition- 
ers. This  is  so,  primarily  because  the  Con- 
gress has  assiduously  avoided  any  positive, 
unequivocal  stand  on  the  matter  In  all  of 
its  enactments  up  until  very,  very  recently. 
This  constitutional  cowardice  on  the  part  of 
Congress  will  certainly  be  detrimental  to 
the  Congressional  Plaintiffs  in  a  court  ac- 
tion. Congress,  in  ducking  its  responsibilities, 
has   showed   more   form   than   substance. 

Weiss  goes  on  further  in  behalf  of  the 
Plaintiff  Congressman  with  some  rhetoric 
which  Is  surely  designed  to  please  peace  ad- 
vocates and  idealists,  but  just  as  surely  is 
destined  to  come  to  nothing  because  it  is 
effectively  meaningless,  albeit,  high  minded. 

"Regardless  of  the  legality  or  lUegalitv  of 
the  current  U.S.  military  operations  in  Cam- 
bodia under  the  Constitution  and  the  Paris 
Accords,"  Weiss  avers,  "the  manner  in  which 
such  operations  are  being  conducted  Is  in 
violation  of  the  body  of  international  law 
condemning  the  mass  destruction  of  the  lives 
and  property  of  Innocent  civilians,  includ- 
ing the  Nuremburg  Principles  and  the  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  the  Hague  and  Geneva 
conventions." 

This  is  pure  Drinan  as  much  as  it  Is  pure 
drivel  because.  Idealistic  and  altruistic  as 
it  sounds,  there  Is  effectively  no  body  of  in- 
ternational law  which  is  obeyed  by  any  na- 
tion which  chooses  to  ignore  it  and  the 
Nuremberg  Principles  are  not  much  better 
than  the  high  minded  principles  of  the  In- 
quisition, the  moralistic  witch  hangings 
and  wltcli  burnings  of  England  and  Salem, 
not  to  mention  the  various  other  "Justifiable" 
purges  which  have  followed  revolution, 
counter-revolution,  and  victory  by  any  force 
driven  by  Its  zeal  to  find  scapegoats  and  then 
to  justify  their  elimination  on  moralistic 
grounds. 

No.  There  Is,  In  my  opinion,  only  one 
real  Issue  which  ought  to  l>e  decided  by  the 
courts  in  this  case  and  that  is  whether  or 
not  the  military  activities  being  conducted  In 
Cambodia  under  the  direction  of  the  de- 
fendants constitute  a  usurpation  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  vests  power  to  declare  war 
solely  with  the  Congress. 

I  will  conclude  my  comments  on  this  Is- 
sue when  I  return  at  the  same  time  to- 
morrow. 

PART  in 

Well,  we  have  gone  through  a  series  of  two 
reports  thus  far  one  the  case  of  Congressmen 
Drinan,  Studds,  Moakley  and  Harrington 
versus  President  Nixon,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Richardson  and  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
Seamans.  In  those  reports  we  discussed  at 
length  the  various  aspects  of  the  suit  which 
I  believe  is  today  one  of  the  most  important 
Issues  abroad  hi  tlie  land.  It  is  a  headlong 
confiict  between  tlie  powers  of  the  Congress 
and  tlie  Presidency;  and  if  the  Congressional 
Plaintiffs  are  successful,  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court  will  finally  be  forced  to  decide  for  all 
time  the  issue  of  who  really  has  the  authority 
to  declare  and  authorize  war.  .  .  . 

For  a  long  time  In  this  country  there  has 
been  a  steady  erosion  of  power  from  the  Con- 
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gress  to  the  Presidency.  So  complete  has  this 
erosion  been  that  since  World  War  II  this 
nation  has  twice  been  forced  Into  unpopular 
and  expensive  wars — in  Korea  and  In  Indo- 
china— without  regard  to  the  Constitution 
which  reserves  to  Congress  exclusively  the 
power  to  declare  war. 

Both  these  wars  and  the  current  crises  In 
Cambodia  which  is  being  challenged  In  the 
cure  of  Drinan  and  the  others  versus  the 
Nixon  Administration  have  been  entered  into 
by  this  nation  through  preaidentlal  accion — 
"Executive  Agreement". 

The  Justification  for  such  a  shift  of  respon- 
sibility from  Congress  to  the  Presidency  did 
not  originate  with  the  Administration  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  but  it  was  certainly  well 
developed  Into  a  worlcing  philosophy  at  that 
time. 

In  order  to  speed  things  up  and  to  avoid 
having  to  seek  two  thirds  majority  approval 
by  the  Congress  of  many  treaties  necessary 
to  conduct  foreign  policy  during  that  critical 
period  of  our  history.  Roosevelt  and  Secretary 
of  State  Cordell  Hull  first  sought  to  bypass 
Congress  altogether  by  issuing  a  series  of 
purely  executive  agreements  which  were  not 
submitted  to  Congress.  Then  they  developed 
an  understanding  with  Congressional  lead- 
ers who  had  become  alarmed  at  this  naked 
attempt  to  subvert  the  Constitution. 

The  understanding  reached  was  a  com- 
pronUse  which  h.as  since  been  the  basis  for 
further  subversion  of  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Senate  and  House  leaders  decided 
that  they  should  rely  upon  the  use  of  "Joint 
resolution"  which  requires  only  a  majority 
vote,  not  a  two  thirds  vote,  to  give  Congres- 
sional approval  to  Executive  actions. 

This  use  of  Executive  agreement  and  Joint 
Resolution  during  the  presidencies  of  Tru- 
man, Elsenhower,  Kennedy,  Johnson  and 
now  Nixon  has  become  the  "legal"  (If  one  can 
call  It  that)  modus  operandi  to  engage  us  In 
war  without  seeking  an  actual  Declaration  of 
War  by  Congress.  It  was  an  effective  way  of 
getting  around  Article  1,  Section  8,  clause 
eleven  of  the  Constitution  which  today  is  the 
section  which  the  four  Congressmen  claim 
haa  been  violated  by  President  Nixon  In  con- 
tinuing the  war  in  Cambodia. 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  issue  should  have 
been  tested  in  the  Supreme  Court  to  see  if 
( 1 )  the  President  had  the  right  to  usurp  the 
powers  of  Congress  and  (2)  to  see  If  the 
Congress  has  the  right  to  duck  Its  responsi- 
bilities for  convenience  sake  even  though 
such  action  made  a  mockery  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

No  one  In  the  Congress  seemed  willing  up 
to  this  point  to  seriously  challenge  this 
strange  set  of  circumstances.  Max  Lemer,  one 
of  the  nation's  more  liberal  news  columnists, 
pointed  out  recently  that  It  has  been  the 
more  liberal  elements  In  the  Congress  who 
have  worked  assiduously  over  the  years  to 
shore  up  the  powers  of  the  presidency  at  the 
expense  of  the  Congress.  And  now,  wrote 
Lemer,  now  that  these  same  Congressmen 
and  Senators  find  themselves  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  man  In  the  White  House, 
they  want  to  change  this  "unbalance  of 
power"  which  they  created  and  they  find 
themselves  unequipped  to  do  it. 

For  the  last  six  years,  at  least,  growing 
dissatisfaction  with  our  military  Involve- 
ment In  Indo-Chlna  has  brought  about  a 
shift  In  thinking  among  Congressman  and 
growing  agitation  for  a  restoration  of  Con- 
gressional power  which  the  liberals  had  so 
generously  been  handing  over  to  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  for  three  decades.  At  one  time, 
it  was  the  lonely  voice  of  the  conservative 
which  sounded  the  call  for  a  redress  of  the 
Constitutional  balance  of  power.  And  now, 
thanks  to  the  1968  and  1972  elections  and 
the  unpopularity  of  President  Nixon  among 
the  liberals,  the  latter  have  raised  their 
voices  for  a  restoration  of  ConstltutlonaJ 
Government. 
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When  I  first  heard  of  the  Federal  Court 
action  filed  by  Congressmen  Drinan,  Gerry 
Studds  and  the  others.  I  reacted  with  the 
thought  that  the  courts  are  not  the  proper 
arena  for  Congress  to  fight  this  battle.  My 
reasoning  was  that  the  Congress  should  not 
ask  the  courts  to  pull  Its  chestnuts  out  of 
the  fire  but  should,  finally,  reassert  itself 
through  legislative  action  to  put  the  brakes 
on  the  war  making  powers  of  the  President. 
I  even  went  back  to  the  Federalist  Papers 
o£  Hamilton  and  Madison  to  dust  ofi  the 
argument  that  there  is  great  danger  Inherent 
in  seeking  to  align  two  parts  of  our  tri- 
partite system  of  government  against  the 
other.  There  is  a  danger  In  this  If,  somehow, 
for  any  extended  length  of  time,  two 
branches  of  our  government  were  to  ally 
against  the  other.  Obviously  an  alliance  of 
Congress  and  the  Judiciary  against  the 
Fresidency  can  render  the  Executive  Branch 
powerless.  Just  as  an  alliance  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  and  the  Judiciary  against  the 
Congress  would  effectively  diminish  the  au- 
tliorities  of  the  Legislative  Branch.  And  cer- 
tainly, an  attack  on  the  Judicial  Branch  by 
a  strongly  allied  Executive  and  Congressional 
Juggernaut  would  soon   cripple   the   coxirts. 

But  after  some  serious  reflection,  one  rec- 
ognizes that  this  is  not  the  case  in  this  Issue. 
And  if  the  critical  question  of  Congressional 
vs  Presidential  power  to  make  war  or  peace 
la  Cambodia  is  resolved  In  the  halls  of  the 
Congress,  the  only  thing  that  will  be  de- 
cided is  the  single  issue  whether  or  not  the 
President  has  the  right  to  conduct  military 
operations  In  this  single  Instance. 

It  looks  as  If  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  are  In  fact,  going  to  cut  off  direct 
funds  for  bombing  operations  and  to  seek, 
through  legislation,  to  prevent  the  President 
from  transferring  funds  from  other  parts 
of  the  budget. 

If  the  issue  being  forced  In  the  courts 
by  the  Congressional  Plaintiffs  reaches  ad- 
judication by  the  Supreme  Court,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  questions  will  be  resolved 
for  all  time. 

For  this  reason,  I  mxist  support  this  course 
of  action.  Congress,  in  reaction  to  President 
Nlxon,  can  curtail  his  activities.  But  what 
happens  after  Nixon  when  a  more  liberal 
president  beloved  by  liberal  elements  In  the 
Congress  decides  once  again  to  declare 
war  supported  only  by  the  filmsy  Justifica- 
tion of  resolutions  like  the  "Tonkin  Gulf 
Resolution"?  We  are  right  back  to  where  we 
started.  And  a  subservient  Congress  such 
as  we  have  had  for  three  decades  now  would 
once  again  become  the  tool  of  a  super  power- 
ful chief  executive. 

No.  I  would  hope  that  the  case  of  Drinan 
et  al  V3.  Nixon  et  al.  will  be  decided  finally 
by  the  Supreme  Court  and  be  decided  on 
the  basis  of  the  Constitutional  question  of 
who  has  the  right  to  declare  and  authorize 
war.  Such  a  determination  has  become  a 
necessity.  The  question  Is  not — or  rather 
should  not  be — should  President  Nixon's 
powers  be  curtailed.  The  real  l.ssue  is:  Should 
the  power  of  the  Presidency  be  curtailed  and 
should  the  Constitutional  balance  be  re- 
stored? This  cannot  be  determined  by  Con- 
gressional Action.  It  can  only  be  determined 
now  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  believe  the  Constitution  has  been  sub- 
verted. I  believe  It  was  subverted  a  long  time 
ago — before  Nlxon.  I  believe  It  was  done  with 
the  willing  consent  of  a  Congress  more  eager 
to  centralize  power  In  the  hands  of  the 
President  than  It  was  In  exercising  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  should  be  exercised  by 
the  Congress. 

It  Is,  as  I  said  before,  a  pity  that  "The 
Watergate"  has  overshadowed  the  Case  of 
Drinan,  Studds  et  d.  vs.  Nijcon  et  al.  For 
siu-ely  In  this  case  we  have  one  of  the  most 
Important  Issues  to  be  decided  in  the  history 
of  our  Republic. 
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HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

OF    MISSOT7RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  13,  1973 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Washington  Post  last  Saturday,  June  9, 
on  the  editorial  page,  was  a  story  en- 
titled, "Mr.  Nixon's  FBI  Nominee:  A 
Profile."  It  bore  a  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  date- 
line written  by  Harry  Jones,  Jr.,  who  is 
an  investigative  reporter  for  the  Kansas 
City  Star. 

Before  I  proceed  to  comment  upon  this 
very  well  written  article,  may  I  first  pay 
tribute  to  the  long  and  successful  career 
of  the  reporter  who  wrote  this  article 
and  who  is  known  throughout  the 
Kansas  City  area  as  a  painstaking,  thor- 
ough investigative  reporter.  When  Harry 
Jones,  Jr.,  takes  the  time  to  investigate 
the  activities  of  any  person  or  group,  he 
proceeds  upon  the  old  cliche  that  any 
job  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well. 

Over  the  long  years  that  he  has  worked 
at  police  headquarters  in  Kansas  City, 
and  covering  the  city  hall  and  in  some 
instances  the  court  house,  he  has  been 
known  as  a  hard-hitting  reporter,  fear- 
less and  unafraid;  but  as  a  long-time  res- 
ident of  the  metropolitan  area  of  Kansas 
City,  it  is  my  belief  that  he  is  also  regard- 
ed as  a  fair  reporter  who  writes  objective- 
ly and  without  prejudice. 

I  mention  the  foregoing  only  as  a  pref- 
ace in  sharing  with  my  colleagues  the 
appraisal  he  has  made  of  Chief  Kelley, 
President  Nixon's  choice  for  Director  of 
of  the  FBI. 

Harry  Jones,  Jr.,  does  about  as  well  in 
his  description  of  Chief  Kelley  in  about 
one-half  dozen  words  when  he  says,  'He 
is  a  man's  man,  a  cop's  cop." 

Harry  Jone's  description  of  Chief 
Kelley  as  a  square-jawed,  ruggedly 
handsome  man  would  seem  to  make  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  Chief  Kelley  is  61 
years  old.  He  has  held  his  age  well  and 
appears  to  be  a  much  younger  man  than 
the  number  of  his  birthdays  indicates. 

In  the  article  written  by  a  reporter 
who  has  been  close  to  the  city  hall  for 
many  years,  the  philosophy  of  Chief 
Kelley  so  far  as  wrongdoing  by  those 
ofiacers  under  his  command  is  concerned 
is  divided  into  two  categories.  First,  those 
who  make  erors  of  the  heart  and  sec- 
ond, those  who  make  errors  of  the  mind. 
Back  in  1969  when  Chief  Kelley  was 
speaking  to  a  police  recruit  class,  he  de- 
scribed errors  of  the  heart  as  acceptance 
of  a  bribe.  He  said  he  could  not  abide 
a  thief  and  could  not  abide  a  liar,  be- 
cause these  things  go  to  the  very  cen- 
ter of  a  man's  character.  He  warned  he 
would  treat  such  errors  with  severity. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  said  errors  of 
the  mind  are  simply  mistakes  of  judg- 
ment. These  kinds  of  errors  will  result 
In  some  criticism  and  particularly  if 
such  mistakes  accumulate,  but  they  are 
of  a  very  different  category  from  errors 
of  the  heart.  Once  Chief  Kelley  had 
drawn  this  distinction  between  the  two 
types  of  misconduct  by  his  oflQcers,  he 
stood  ready  to  staunchly  defend  those 
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officers  whose  mistakes  were  of  the 
mind  rather  than  of  the  heart  and  took 
the  blame  himself  for  his  steadfast  de- 
fense of  these  lesser  kinds  of  mistakes. 
If  there  is  criticism  leveled  against 
Chief  Kelley  during  his  confirmation 
hearings,  It  could  be  because  of  race  rela- 
tions. After  the  rioting  in  April  1968  fol- 
lowing the  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  At  that  time  some  black 
leaders  called  for  his  resignation.  But,  it 
is  noteworthy  that  they  did  not  long 
persist  in  their  demand,  because  the  bulk 
of  whites  in  Kansas  City  applauded  what 
they  regarded  as  firmness  by  his  depart- 
ment. 

May  I  add  personally  that  from  in- 
formal and  private  discussions  with  some 
of  the  black  leaders,  though  they  did 
not  admit  it  publicly,  they  agreed  that 
though  Chief  Kelley  had  been  fii-m,  he 
had  also  been  fair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  prediction  that 
Chief  Kelley,  the  President's  nominee, 
will  be  confirmed  after  Senate  hearings.  I 
further  predict  that  although  Mr.  Kelley 
will  have  a  hard  man  to  follow,  our  last 
permanent  Director,  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
he  will  have  the  respect  of  all  of  his  men. 
He  will  maintain  his  long  reputation  for 
professionalism.  He  has  been  a  no  non- 
sense law  man.  This  will  continue  to 
earn  for  him  the  great  respect  of  all  of 
those  in  his  Department.  It  is  also  my 
prediction  that  Chief  Kelley  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  those  outside  of  the  Bureau 
equally  as  well  as  his  great  predecessor. 

I  read  into  the  Record  at  this  time  the 
article  by  Harry  Jones,  Jr.,  investigative 
reporter  for  the  Kansas  City  Star  as  it 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  Satur- 
day, June  9,  entitled,  "Mr.  Nixon's  FBI 
Nominee:  A  Profile": 

Mb.  Nixon's  FBI  Nominee  :  A  Peofile 

Kansas  Citt,  Mo. — If  Clarence  M.  Kelley, 
President  Nixon's  choice  for  FBI  Director,  re- 
ceives any  flack  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  it  probably  will  be  over  his  Kan- 
sas City  Police  Department's  record  in  race 
relations  In  the  12  years  Kelley  has  been  its 
chief  of  police. 

In  other  respects,  the  61-year-oId  ex-FBI 
agent  has  been  virtually  free  of  criticism.  He 
Is  generally  regarded  by  most  Kansas  Citians 
as  Incorruptible,  resistive  to  political  pres- 
sures, innovative,  warm  but  strong  ui  per- 
sonal relationships,  possessing  a  good  sense 
of  humor,  self-disciplined  and  as  lacking  In 
vanity  as  any  public  official  around,  he  is  a 
man's  man,  a  cop's  cop. 

His  resignation  has  been  demanded  by  per- 
sons of  Influence  only  once — immediately 
after  the  rioting  In  April  1968,  following  the 
assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
Several  black  community  leaders  called  for 
his  resignation  while  passions  were  stUl  high, 
for  six  blacks  had  been  killed.  They  did  not 
persist  In  the  demand  long,  however,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  whites  In  the  city  applauded 
what  they  regarded  as  the  firmness  his  de- 
partment had  employed. 

A  five-member  commission  appointed  by 
Kansas  City's  former  mayor,  Ilus  W.  Davis,  a 
liberal  Democrat,  to  Investigate  the  cause  and 
nature  of  the  disorder,  gave  Kelley  a  clean 
bill  of  health  personally  while  mildly  scold- 
ing the  police  for  some  of  the  incidents.  Kel- 
ley himself  acknowledged  that  mistakes  had 
been  made,  but  generally  praised  the  police 
force  for  their  performance.  Only  a  few  of 
the  policemen  had  stood  out  as  inexcusably 
inept,  or  over-reactive. 

Thursday,  as  various  Kansas  Citians  of 
both  races  were  Interviewed  about  Kelley'a 
nomination,  black  leaders  were  generally  cool 
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or  hostile  In  their  remarks,  while  whites  were 
almost  universally  laudatory  or.  In  the  case 
of  some  of  the  stronger  liberals,  sUent. 

Kelley's  basic  problem  In  race  relations  has 
been  that  while  he  has  tried  to  be  responsive 
to  the  many  legitimate  black  complaints,  he 
has  been  fearful  of  displaying  what  he  feels 
might  be  interpreted  as  weakness  by  his  pre- 
dominantly white  police  force.  Their  morale 
has  been  extremely  important  to  him. 

Kansas  City's  population  is  about  20  per 
cent  black.  Its  police  force  consists  of  only 
09  blacks  out  of  a  total  of  1,300.  Three  blacks 
are  captains,  nine  are  sergeants.  As  low  a 
ratio  as  this  is,  it  Is  considerably  better  than 
it  was  when  Kelley  became  chief  and  he  has 
tried  strenuously  to  recruit  blacks. 

Kelley  has  acknowledged  an  awareness  of 
the  dangers  of  having  rednecks  in  the  police 
ranks  and  over  the  years  has  quietly  tried  to 
weed  them  out  and  rea.sslgn  them  to  non- 
sensitive  duties.  But  Kansas  City's  police 
force  is  recruited  mainly  from  high  school 
graduates  in  the  city  and  nearby  rural  areas. 
Eliminating  or  isolating  all  the  racially- 
prejudiced  police  In  town  is  as  difficult  as 
solving  a  Mafia  murder. 

The  square-Jawed,  ruggedly  handsome 
Kelley  Is  a  native  Kansas  Cltiaii  whose  boy- 
hood in  Kansas  City's  east  side,  as  he  has  re- 
called It,  was  normal,  middle-class  and  a  little 
dull.  He  finished  In  the  upper  third  of  high 
school  class  and  hit  .300  as  an  outfielder  in 
an  advanced  amateur  league  until  his  in- 
ability to  hit  curve  balls  persuaded  him  to 
drop  baseball.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Kansas  in  1936  and  what  was 
then  the  University  of  Kan.=as  Citv  Law 
School  in  1040.  He  joined  the  FBI '  a  few 
months  after  graduation. 

He  was  appointed  chief  of  police  in  Kansas 
City  in  1961  at  a  time  when  the  police  de- 
partment there  was  trying  to  recover  from 
a  series  of  demoralizing  near-scandals  in 
which  five  high-ranking  officers  had  been 
indicted  by  a  county  grand  jury.  One  under 
indictment  was  the  former  chief.  None  of  the 
Indictments  resulted  in  convictions,  but 
Kelley's  first  chore  was  to  restore  public 
confidence  in  the  police  department  and  the 
police  officers'  sense  of  self-esteem. 

Confronted  with  several  high-ranking  old- 
liners  who  would  have  preferred  a  chief  up 
from  the  ranks  (for  varying  reasons),  he 
slowly  reorganized  the  department  in  such 
a  way  that  the  undesirables  found  themselves 
with  less  and  less  authority  while  those  he 
thought  he  could  trust  were  gaining  more 
and  more  responsibilities. 

Except  for  the  discovery  of  a  five-man 
police  burglary  rhig  in  1963,  the  department 
has  remained  scandal-free  the  12  years  Kelley 
has  been  chief.  Meanwhile,  he  has  managed 
to  show  a  flair  for  Innovation  iu  police  sci- 
ence and  technology. 

"It  borders  on  heresy  to  say  that  maybe 
police  have  never  really  been  adequately  at- 
tuned to  the  times  or  suitably  administered," 
he  told  the  fourth  annual  seminar  of  the  law 
enforcement  assistance  administration  iu 
May  of  last  year.  "I  firmly  believe  that  peo- 
ple in  police  fields  have  not  recognized  ade- 
quately that  change  is  occurring  around 
them  at  an  unprecedented  rate." 

This  was  no  idle  remark.  He  has  demon- 
strated in  a  variety  of  ways  that  the  police 
must  adapt  to  new  technologv.  He  instituted 
the  first  day-and-night  helicopter  patrol  for 
any  major  city  In  the  country  in  1968.  The 
same  year  he  computerized  the  department 
so  that  policemen  could  receive  almost  in- 
stant information  in  the  field  and  would  re- 
spond more  quickly  on  police  calls.  He  estab- 
lished a  metro  squad  that  brought  Kansas 
City  police  equipment  and  technology  into 
investigations  of  major  crimes  anywhere  In 
the  six-county,  two-state  metropolitan  area. 
He  hammered  away  at  Improving  police- 
community  relations  first  with  store-fronts 
in  tension  areas.  Then,  when  those  didn't 
work,  stationing  community  relations  officers 
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in  all  the  police  stations  to  respond  when 
needed. 

He  has  displayed  sternness  with  wrong- 
doers on  the  department  but  has  fallen  un- 
der criticism  periodically  by  defending  too 
staunchly,  in  the  opinion  of  critics,  those  of- 
ficers whose  mistakes  were,  to  his  thinking, 
of  tlie  mind  rather  than  the  heart.  He  told 
e  police  recruit  class  in  1969: 

"I  want  to  warn  you  that  we  will  have 
two  ways  of  looking  at  any  problem  you  may 
get  into  as  officers.  One  type  of  problem  is 
one  which  involves  anything  such  as  accept- 
ance of  a  bribe  or  other  matters  of  great 
mornl  turpitude.  Tliis  is  a  matter  of  the 
heart,  something  you  do  knowingly.  I  cannot 
abide  a  thief.  I  cannot  abide  a  liar.  These 
are  the  errors  of  the  heart,  which  go  to  the 
center  of  a  man's  character.  Such  errors  will 
be  severely  Judged. 

•There  are  also  errors  of  the  mhid,  mls- 
take.s  of  Judgment.  For  those  you  will  be 
criiici7ed.  If  sucli  errors  accumulate,  you  will 
run  ixilo  serious  trouble.  Such  errors  are  Ui 
a  different  category,  however  .  .  ." 

Ideologically,  Kelley  is  more  conservative 
than  he  is  liberal,  but  his  sensitivity  to  prob- 
lems of  minorities  and  the  blacks  especially 
has  noticeably  improved  over  the  years.  Po- 
litically he  could  declare  himself  Diemocratlc 
or  Republican  and  few  Kansas  Citians 
would  be  surprised  whichever  he  picked. 

"I  don't  believe  in  such  activities  as  po- 
lice roundups  or  vigilantes."  he  said  in  an 
interview  In  1963.  "I  do  subscribe  to  the 
theory  that  society  has  to  place  some  re- 
strictions on  the  police.  The  police,  after 
all.  constantly  are  depriving  people  of  liberty. 
But  the  pendulum  can  swing  too  far  tlie 
other  way.  There  Is  no  question  that  police 
activity  can  be  hampered  by  a  too-severe  In- 
terpretation of  constitutional  rights.  Some- 
times this  has  made  the  Job  difficult." 

How  will  he  compare  with  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
a  man  he  often  had  spoken  admiringly  of 
and  for  whom  he  worked  for  21  years?  If 
his  style  in  Kansas  City  does  not  change, 
he  will  probably  be  less  aloof,  less  the  mar- 
tinet without  losing  the  respect  of  his  men. 
Just  as  eager  to  maintain  professionalism  In 
the  ranks  and  far  better  liked  by  outsiders. 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
essential  that  the  public  opinion  in  the 
United  States  focus  upon  the  realistic 
situation  which  presently  exists  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Govermnent 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Brezhnev's  visit  next  week  will 
properly  be  highlighted  by  an  extensive 
news  coverage.  The  purpose  of  the  visit 
and  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union 
relationship  must  be  carefully  analyzed. 

One  analysis,  I  believe  shoidd  be  of 
great  significance  is  an  article  in  the 
Alternative,  May  issue,  authored  in  part 
by  Robert  L.  Pfaltzgraff,  Jr.,  who  is  a 
professor  of  law  and  diplomacy  at  Tufts 
University  and  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Policy  Research  Institute  in  Philadel- 
phia. The  article  follows: 

Has  the  Cold  War   a   Future? 
(Robert  L.  Pfaltzgraff,  Jr.) 

It  is  a  widely  accepted  proposition  that 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
entered  a  new  phase  in  their  relations,  and 
that  the  fierce  competition  and  hostility  of 
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the  Cold  War  have  given  way  to  an  era  of 
detente,  cooperation,  and  negotiation.  The 
evidence  marshalled  In  support  of  this  "new 
v'lstiom"  is  Impressive:  a  series  of  arms  con- 
trol accords  between  the  two  superpowers, 
the  apparent  interest  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  dampening  of  tension  In  Europe  and 
e;s€where,  and.  In  the  Moscow  Summit  Con- 
■■"fcnce  of  1972.  agreement  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  a  Declaration 
of  r^nclples  calling  for  "peaceful  coexist- 
ence" and  the  development  of  "normal  rela- 
tions based  on  the  principles  of  sovereignty, 
equality,  noninterference  In  Internal  affairs 
and  mutual  advantage." 

Basic  to  the  thesis  that  the  Cold  War  has 
ended  is  the  assumption  that  the  bipolar 
world  of  UJS.-Soviet  confrontation  has  been 
replaced  by  an  international  system  in  which 
Moscow  and  Washington  find  broadening 
areas  of  harmony  of  Interest,  or  at  least  the 
possibility  of  accommodation.  To  be  sure, 
the  world  of  the  1970s  differs  in  several  im- 
portant respect*  from  the  world  of  the  19508 
or  even  the  1960s.  In  recent  years,  both  the 
United  States  and  thhe  Soviet  Union  have 
faced  disintegrative  forces  In  their  alliance 
systems,  and  the  Sino-Soviet  alliance  of  the 
1950s  has  been  replaced  by  deeply-rooted 
animosity  between  Pelting  and  Moscow.  In 
Europe  and  Japan,  major  new  centers  of 
economic  power  have  been  built  on  the  ruins 
of  World  War  II. 

Over  the  past  decade,  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  have  acquired 
vast,  highly  advanced  weapons  systems  of 
mass  destrxictlon:  additional  powers — Brit- 
ain. France,  and  China— have  built  national 
nuclear  capabilities  and  many  other  states 
now  have  the  technological  know-how  to 
produce  such  weapons.  In  certain  categories 
of  strategic  systems.  (I.e.,  launch  vehicles, 
throw-weight,  and  warhead  size)  the  Soviet 
Union  has  achieved  a  quantitative  lead  over 
the  United  States,  although  the  United 
States  retains  an  advantage  In  numbers  of 
warheads,  deliverable  megatonnage,  missile 
accuracy,  and  new  technology,  for  example 
In  MIRV.  As  symbolized  in  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Accords  of  1972,  the  Soviet  Union 
haa  achieved  strategic  "parity"  with  the 
United  States.  Prom  Its  position  as  a  clearly 
Inferior  power  In  the  1950s  and  1960s,  the 
Soviet  Union  of  the  1970s,  with  a  rapidly 
expanding  modern  navy,  casts  the  shadow 
of  Its  Influence  into  regions  of  the  globe  from 
which  Soviet  power  was  historically  excluded. 
At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  has  . 
entered  a  period  of  greater  preoccupation 
with  domestic  afTalrs  and  intense  introspec- 
tion and  doubt  about  the  premises  which 
shaped  Its  global  policies  and  interests  dur- 
ing the  past  generation. 

In  thla  changed  world  of  the  1970s,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
entered  a  new  period  in  their  relations.  If 
they  have  found  common  interest  in  limited 
arms  control  agreements  and  in  negotiations 
on  other  issues.  Washington  and  Moscow 
continue,  nevertheless,  to  compete  for  in- 
fluence Ui  Europe  and  Asia,  as  well  as  in  the 
Middle  East.  Just  as  the  United  States  seeks 
to  strengthen  its  links  with  Peking,  the  So- 
viet Union  nuUces  a  concerted  effort  to  build 


new  relationships  with  the  West  European 
allies  of  the  United  States,  notably  the  Ger- 
man Federal  Republic.  Moreover,  the  Soviet 
Union  seeks  to  outflank  China  by  developing 
new  relationships  with  countries  of  the  Asian 
rlmland,  and  especially  India.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  strengthened  Its  naval  presence  In 
the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  and  Moscow 
has  embarked  on  a  diplomacy  designed  to 
enhance  Soviet  Influence  around  the  south- 
ern periphery  of  China  and  to  seek,  over  time, 
a  new  relationship  with  Japan. 

In  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  has  altered  its 
tact.ics  rather  than  Its  overall  strategy.  As  a 
result  of  adroit  diplomacy  in  recent  years 
toward  the  German  Federal  Republic,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  achieved  one  of  Its  long- 
held  goals:  international  recognition  of  the 
pastwar  frontiers  of  East-Central  Europe  and 
the  international  acceptance  of  the  German 
Democratic  Republic.  The  gradual  disengage- 
ment of  American  military  power  and  the 
neutralization  or  "Pinlandlzation"  of  West- 
em  Europe  remains  a  Soviet  goal.  Moscow 
seeks  to  avoid  any  abrupt  change  In  the 
American  relationship  which  might  lead  the 
Europeans  to  political  imity  or  a  major  de- 
fense effort  and  the  formation  of  a  European 
nuclear  force.  The  eventual  neutralization 
of  Western  Europe  would  ease  the  Soviet  task 
of  communist  control  In  East-Central  Europe 
and  strengthen  Moscow  In  its  confrontation 
with  China  oVer  the  next  decade.  Parenthet- 
ically, in  this  respect,  Peking  and  Moscow 
interests  In  Western  Europe  are  opposed: 
China  favors  a  strong  U.S.  military  presence 
and  a  unified  Western  Europe  in  order  to 
divert  Soviet  power  from  the  long  Slno-Soviet 
frontier.  Thus,  in  Western  Europe  the  basic 
Interests  of  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Union  remain  divergent.  While  the  Soviet 
Union  strives  to  become  the  dominant  power 
In  Europe,  the  United  States  seeks  to  build 
a  partnership  with  Western  Europe  capable 
of  developing  greater  unity  and  providing 
more  adequately  for  its  own  defense. 

Over  the  next  decade,  American  and  Soviet 
interests  are  likely  to  continue  to  diverge  In 
other  parts  of  the  globe,  for  example,  in  the 
Middle  East.  While  the  Egyptian  expulsion 
of  Soviet  advisers  and  technicians  in  1972 
may  have  pointed  up  the  limits  of  Soviet  in- 
fluence In  the  Arab  world,  Moscow  retains  ex- 
tensive ties  with  other  Arab  states,  includ- 
ing Iraq  and  Syria  and  even  Egypt.  For  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Importance  of  the  Middle 
East  will  grow.  Moscow  and  Washington  will 
continue  to  seek  to  prevent  tensions  In  the 
area  from  escalating  to  a  direct  confronta- 
tion between  the  superpowers.  Yet,  this  may 
become  progressively  more  difficult  either  as 
a  result  of  the  growing  western  dependence 
on  Middle  East  oil  or  the  continuation  of 
conflict  between  a  strengthened,  modernizing 
Arab  world,  supported  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  Israel,  backed  ultimately  by  the  United 
States,  fighting  to  retain  all  or  some  of  the 
occupied  territories  acquired  In  the  June 
1967  war  to  achieve  "secure  boundaries." 

Even  now,  the  world  demand  for  oil  has 
enhanced  the  Importance  of  the  Middle  East 
to  the  West,  and,  perhaps  to  a  lesser  extent, 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  As  a  result  of  rapidly 
rising  energy  needs,  three  of  the  major  world 
power  centers — the  United  States,  Western 


Europe,  and  Japan— -will  become  more  heavi- 
ly dependent  on  Middle  East  oU.  Hence  the 
importance  to  the  United  States,  Western 
Europe,  and  Japan,  of  restricting  Soviet  in- 
fluence In  the  Middle  East  will  Increase. 

Fundamental  to  the  U.S.-Sovlet  relation- 
ship In  the  19706  is  the  Slno-Sovlet  conflict. 
So  long  as  this  conflict  persists,  both  Moscow 
and  Peking  wUl  seek  to  prevent  each  other 
from  strengthening  its  ties  with  Washington 
at  the  ether's  expense.  This  has  already  con- 
ferred upon  the  United  States  considerable 
leverage  In  its  dealings  both  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China.  It  made  possl'Me, 
together  with  the  Soviet  need  for  U.S.  wheat 
and  technology.  President  Nixon's  visit  to 
Moscow  in  May,  1972,  Just  after  the  mining 
of  North  Vietnamese  waters  and  the  in- 
tensification of  bombing.  Conversely,  the 
persistence  of  the  rift  makes  it  possible  for 
the  United  States  to  develop  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China  a  less  hostile  relationshio 
than  either  communist  state  can  develop 
with  the  other. 

It  follows,  then,  that  a  major  improve- 
ment In  Slno-Soviet  relations  would  threii- 
cn  much  of  the  basis  for  an  Improved  U.S.- 
Soviet relationship,  and  in  fact  would  place 
in  Jeopardy  the  structure  of  an  international 
system  based  either  on  a  triangular  rela- 
tionship between  Moscow,  Peking,  and 
Washington  or  a  more  multipolar  system 
including  ae  principal  actors  Western  Eu- 
rope and  Japan.  The  future  prospects  for  an 
Improvement  in  Soviet-American  relations 
then  depend  upon  the  course  of  Sino-Soviet 
relations  after  Breshnev  and  Mao,  both  of 
whom  can  be  expected  to  depart  from  the 
leadership  scene  before  the  end  of  this  dec- 
ade. It  also  depends  upon  the  continued 
wUlingness  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  forego  the 
use  of  force,  nuclear  or  conventional,  to  de- 
stroy China's  nuclear  capability  before  it 
Is  adequate  to  provide  a  credible  second 
strike  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  sum,  only  if  the  United  States  were 
prepared  to  redefine  Its  national  interests  to 
exclude  all  regions  beyond  North  America 
and  to  acquiesce  In  a  clearly  Inferior  stra- 
tegic posture  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union  (a 
prescription  that  not  even  some  of  the  sev- 
erest critics  of  U.S.  globalism  have  advo- 
cated), the  prospect  for  continued  U.S.- 
Soviet competition  looms  large.  Both  sides 
will  strive  for  technological  breakthroughs 
designed  to  enhance  the  deterrent  value  of 
their  strategic  forces.  Both,  for  their  own 
reasons,  will  attempt  to  exacerbate  the  ten- 
sions within  each  other's  alliance  systems 
and  form  new  relationships  with  allies  of  the 
other.  Both  will  seek  to  preserve  and  extend 
their  Influence  In  the  Middle  East  and  In 
other  areas  of  the  Third  World  deemed  vital 
to  security.  Both  wlU  continue  to  have  dif- 
ferent, and  even  divergent  conceptions  of 
"peace,"  differences  in  the  principles  for  or- 
ganizing their  domestic  societies,  and  differ- 
ing conceptions  of  national  interest  underly- 
ing their  respective  foreign  policies.  If  this 
is  not  the  "Cold  War"  of  the  decade  after 
World  War  n,  it  Is  nevertheless  a  far  more 
complex  form  of  competition  whose  outcome 
will  shape  the  International  system  as  well 
as  the  role  of  the  United  States  in  the  re- 
maining decades  of  this  century. 


SE^ATE'-Tkursday,  June  14, 1973 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Eastland). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward  L. 
R.  Elxon,  DJ>.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 


God  of  all  power  and  might,  the  Maker 
and  Ruler  of  men  and  nations,  we  thank 
Thee  once  more  for  all  the  sacred  senti- 
ments which  cluster  about  the  flag  of  the 
United  States.  For  all  heroes  and  states- 
men who  have  followed  it  In  the  past  and 
brought  u.s  to  this  hour,  we  give  Thee 
thanks.  May  our  flag  be  to  all  the  world 


a  sign  of  service  and  .sacrifice,  of  justice 
and  brotherhood,  of  peace  and  good  will. 
Give  us  zeal  to  follow  the  truth  and 
power  to  assert  what  is  right.  In  this 
moment  of  history  unite  our  broken, 
separated,  contentious  people  around 
this  ensign  of  brotherhood  and  freedom. 
May  the  flag  float  In  majestic  silence 
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over  the  hosts  of  this  land  in  war  and 
in  peace,  in  turbulence  and  in  tranquil- 
ity, in  adversity,  and  prosperity  as  a  visi- 
ble symbol  of  hope  for  men  everywhere. 
And  may  the  Nation  which  lifts  high  this 
flag  ever  remain  a  nation  whose  God  is 
the  Lord. 

In  the  name  of  the  Great  Redeemer, 
we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  readuig  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wed- 
nesday, Jime  13,  1973,  be  dispensed  witli. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nom- 
ination on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Graham  A.  Mar- 
tin, of  North  Carolina,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiai-y  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  193,  194,  197,  198,  199,  and  through 
to  and  including  204. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


purposes,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1585 

Be  it  enacted  by.the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  may,  under  such  ar- 
rangements and  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
deems  suitable,  establish  and  collect  use  or 
royalty  fees  for  the  manufacture,  reproduc- 
tion, or  use  of  the  character  and  name 
"Woodsy  Owl"  and  the  associated  slogan, 
"Give  a  Hoot,  Don't  Pollute",  originated  by 
the  Forest  Service,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  as  a  symbol  for  a  public  serv- 
ice campaign  to  promote  wise  use  of  the  en- 
vironment and  programs  which  foster  main- 
tenance and  Iniprovemen'.  of  environmental 
quality. 

Sec."  2.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
deposit  into  a  special  account  all  fees  col- 
lected pursuant  to  this  Act.  Such  fees  are 
hereby  made  available  for  obligation  and  ex- 
penditure for  the  purpose  of  furtherUig  the 
"Woodsy  Owl"  campaign. 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  name  or 
character  "Woodsy  Owl"  means  the  represen- 
tation of  a  fanciful  owl,  who  wears  slacks 
(forest  green  when  colored),  a  belt  (brown 
when  colored),  and  a  Robin  Hood  style  hat 
(forest  green  when  colored)  with  a  feather 
(red  when  colored),  and  who  furthers  the 
slogan  "Give  a  Hoot,  Don't  Pollute  ",  which 
was  orlgUiated  by  the  Forest  Ser%-lce,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  a  sym- 
bol and  slogan  for  a  public  service  campaign 
to  promote  wise  use  of  the  environment  and 
programs  which  foster  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  environmental  quality. 

Sec.  4.  Chapter  33  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 711  a  new  section  to  be  designated  sec- 
tion 711a,  as  follows: 

"§711a.  'Woodsy  Owl'  character,  slogan,  or 
name 

"As  u.si'd  in  this  section,  the  name  or  char- 
acter 'Woodsy  Owl'  means  the  representa- 
tion of  a  fanciful  owl,  who  wears  slacks  (for- 
cit  green  when  colored),  a  belt  (brown  when 
colored),  and  a  Robin  Hood  style  hat  (forest 
green  when  colored)  with  a  feather  (red 
when  colored),  and  who  furthers  the  slogan 
'Give  a  Hoot.  Don't  Pollute",  which  was  orig- 
inated by  the  Forest  Service,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  as  a  symbol  and 
slogan  for  a  public  service  campaign  to  pro- 
mote wise  u.se  of  the  environment  and  pro- 
grams which  foster  maintenance  and  Im- 
provement of  environmental  quality. 

"Whoever,  except  as  authorized  under  rules 
and  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  knowingly  manufactures,  repro- 
duces, or  uses  the  character  "Woodsy  Owl', 
the  associated  slogan,  'Give  a  Hoot,  Don't 
Pollute',  the  name  'Woodsy  Owl",  or  facsimiles 
or  simulations  of  such  character,  slogan,  or 
name  in  such  a  manner  as  suggests  the  char- 
acter 'Woodsy  Owl'  sliall  be  fined  not  more 
than  »250  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  six 
montlis,  or  both. 

"A  violation  of  this  section  may  be  enjoined 
at  the  suit  of  the  Attorney  General  upon 
complaint  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture." 

Sec.  6.  The  analysis  of  chapter  33  Im- 
mediately preceding  section  701  of  title  18  of 
tlie  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof: 

'•711a.  'Woodsy    Owl'    character,    slogan,    or 
name.". 


WOODSY  OWL 

The  bill  (S.  1585)  to  prevent  the  unau- 
thorized manufacture  and  use  of  the 
character  "Woodsy  Owl,"  and  for  other 


AMENDMENT  OF  REQUIREMENT 
FOR  THREE-JUDGE  COURT  IN 
CERTAIN  CASES 

The  Senate  pi-oceeded  to  consider  the 
bill   (8.  271)    to  improve  Judicial  ma- 


chinery by  amending  the  requirement  for 
a  three- judge  court  in  certain  cases  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
this  occasion  to  speak  in  support  of  S.  271, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  requirement  for  a 
three-judge  court  in  certain  instances, 
which  was  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Improvements  in  Judiciary  Ma- 
cliinery,  Mr.  Burdick.  As  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  subcommittee,  I  wel- 
comed the  opportimity  to  cosponsor  this 
measure  and  now  as.sociate  myself  with 
the  views  of  my  friend  from  North  Ete- 
kota  with  regard  to  the  bill  as  reported. 

The  subject  bill  would  eliminate  the 
requirement  of  a  three-judge  court  in 
cases  seeking  to  enjoin  the  enforcement 
of  State  or  Federal  laws  on  the  gromids 
of  unconstitutionality.  Tlie  reqiiiiement 
would  be  retained,  however,  when  re- 
quired by  act  of  Congress  or  in  a  case  in- 
volving congressional  reapportionment  or 
the  reapportionment  of  any  statewide 
legislative  body.  The  bill  also  clarifies  the 
operations  of  three-judge  panels  in  those 
instances  where  the  procedure  is  retained 
and  guarantees  the  right  of  State  inter- 
vention in  suits  seeking  to  enjoin  a  State 
law  on  the  gromid  of  unconstitutionality. 
Our  Federal  judicial  system  is  today 
experiencing  a  virtual  explosion  of  liti- 
gation. It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  the 
Congress  do  all  that  is  prudent  to  refine 
and  streamline  tlie  operations  of  our 
courts  so  as  to  facilitate  the  notion  tliat 
for  every  wrong  there  will  exist  a  remedy 
which  can  be  pursued  with  deliberate 
haste.  The  elimination  of  the  three-judge 
court  requirement  in  certain  anachro- 
nistic situations  as  envisioned  by  S.  271 
is  one  positive  innovation  that  pursues 
this  goal. 

Tills,  bill  has  the  support  of  the  Cliief 
Justice,  the  "Freund  Committee,"  and 
the  judicial  conference. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  pending  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engiossed  for 
a  thu'd  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
lU-presentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2281  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  re- 
pealed. 

Sec.  2.  Tliat  section  2282  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  That  section  2284  of  title  28,  United 
Stales  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'12284.  Three-Judge  court;  when  required; 
composition;  procedure 
"(a)  A  district  court  of  three  Judges  shall 
be  convened  when  otherwise  required  by  Aci 
of  Congress,  or  when  an  action  is  filed  chal- 
lenging the  constitutionality  of  the  appor- 
tloumeut  of  cougre&sioual  di&trictd  or  the 
apporiioimient  of  any  statewide  legislative 
body. 

••(I))  In  any  action  required  to  be  beard 
and  determhied  by  a  district  coiut  of  three 
Judges  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  composition  and  procedure  of  the  court 
shall  be  as  follow^s: 

"(1)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  request  for  ilu*e 
Judges,  the  Judge  to  wlKxn  the  request  is 
presented  shall,  unless  he  determines  that 
three  Judges  are  not  required.  Immedi- 
ately notify  the  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit, 
w  ho  shall  designate  two  other  Judges,  at  least 
one  of  whom  shaU  be  a  circuit  judge.  The 
Judges  so  deslijnated.  and  the  Judge  to  whom 
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the  request  was  presented,  shall  serve  as 
members  of  the  court  to  hear  and  determine 
the  action  or  proceeding. 

"(2)  If  the  action  is  against  a  State,  or 
officer  or  agency  thereof,  at  least  five  days' 
notice  of  hearing  of  the  action  shall  be  given 
by  registered  or  certified  mail  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  attorney  general  of  the  State.  The 
hearing  shall  be  given  precedence  and  held 
at  the  earliest  practicable  day. 

"(3)  A  single  Judge  may  conduct  all  pro- 
ceedings except  the  trial,  and  enter  all 
orders  permitted  by  the  rules  of  civil  proce- 
dures except  as  provided  In  this  subsection. 
He  may  grant  a  temporary  restraining  order 
on  a  specific  finding,  based  on  evidence  sub- 
mitted, that  specified  irreparable  damage  will 
result  if  the  order  is  not  granted,  which 
order,  unless  previously  revoked  by  the  dis- 
trict Judge,  shall  remain  in  force  only  until 
the  hearing  and  determination  by  the  district 
court  of  three  Judges  of  an  application  for 
a  preliminary  injunction.  A  single  Judge  shall 
not  appoint  a  master,  or  order  a  reference, 
or  hear  and  determine  any  application  for  a 
preliminary  or  permanent  Injunction  or  mo- 
tion to  vacate  such  an  injunction,  or  enter 
Judgment  on  the  merits.  Any  action  of  a  sin- 
gle Judge  may  be  reviewed  by  the  full  court 
at  any  time  before  final  Judgment." 

Sec.  4.  The  analysis  of  chapter  155  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 
"Sec. 

"2281.  Repealed. 
"2282.  Repealed. 

"2283.  Stay  of  State  court  proceedings. 
"2284.  Three  Judge  district  court;  when  re- 
quired; composition;  procedure." 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  2403  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  the  subsection  "(a)"  Im- 
mediately before  "In"  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  In  any  action,  suit,  or  proceeding  in 
a  court  of  the  United  States  to  which  a  State 
or  any  agency,  officer,  or  employee  thereof 
la  not  a  party,  wherein  the  constitutionality 
of  any  statute  of  that  State  affecting  the 
public  Interest  Is  drawn  in  question,  the 
court  shall  certify  such  fact  to  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  of  the  State,  and  shall  permit  the 
State  to  Intervene  for  presentation  of  evi- 
dence. If  evidence  Is  otherwise  admissible  In 
the  case,  and  for  argument  on  the  question  of 
constitutionality.  The  State  shall,  subject  to 
the  applicable  provisions  of  law,  have  all  the 
rights  of  a  party  and  be  subject  to  all  liabil- 
ities of  a  party  as  to  court  costs  to  the  extent 
necessary  for  a  proper  presentation  of  the 
facta  and  law  relating  to  the  question  of 
constitutionality." 

(b)  The  catchline  to  section  2403  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"i  2403.  Intervention  by  United  States  or  a 
State;  constitutional  question" 

Sec.  6.  Item  2403  of  the  analysis  of  chap- 
ter 161,  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"2403.  Intervention   by   United   States   or   a 
State;   constitutional  question." 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  ac- 
tion commenced  on  or  before  the  date  of 
enactment. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ADDITIONAL 
PRINTING 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
29 )  authorizing  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  Senate  hearings  on  illegal,  im- 
proper, or  unethical  activities  during  the 
Presidential  election  of  1972  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representative*  concurring).  That  there  b« 


printed  for  the  use  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Presidential  Campaign  Activities  not  to 
exceed  five  thousand  additional  copies  of  all 
parts  of  Its  hearings  on  illegal.  Improper,  or 
unethical  activities  during  the  Presidential 
election  of  1972. 

Sec.  2.  The  authorization  conferred  by  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  concurrent  resolution  shall 
terminate  on  February  28,  1974. 


EULOGIES  TO  THE  LATE  HARRY  S 
TRUMAN 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  110)  providing  for  the  printing,  as 
a  House  document,  of  the  eulogies  and 
encomiums  to  the  late  President  of  the 
United  States,  Harry  S  Truman  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 


COMPILATION  OF  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  LAWS 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  200)  providing  for  the  printing  of 
the  compilation  of  the  social  security 
laws  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  108)  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  for  inquiries  and  investi- 
gations, which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  word  "Resolved"  and  insert: 

That  section  2  of  Senate  Resolution  45, 
Ninety-third  Congress,  agreed  to  March  15, 
1973,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$10,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$40,000". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended  was  agreed 
to. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"Resolution  increasing  the  limitation  on 
expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce for  the  procurement  of  consult- 
ants." 


THE  CAPITOL 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  132) 
providing  for  the  printing  as  a  House 
document  of  a  revised  edition  of  "The 
Capitol,"  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion with  amendments  in  line  5,  after 
the  word  "that,"  strike  out  "four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two"  and  insert  "five 
hundred  and  seventy-five;"  and,  in  line 
8,  after  the  word  "of,"  where  it  appears 
the  second  time,  strike  out  "Represent- 
atives" and  insert  "Representatives, 
one  hundred  and  three  thousand  copies 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 


RESOLUTION   PASSED    OVER 

The  resolution,  Senate  Resolution  67, 
calling  on  the  President  to  promote  ne- 
gotiations for  a  comprehensive  Test  Ban 
Treaty  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr.  President. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  passed  over. 


GRATUITY 


The  resolution  (S.  Res.  127)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Josephine  S.  Ellis,  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Josephine  S.  Ellis,  mother  of  Joyce  8.  Ellis,  an 
employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  she  was  receiving  by  law  at 
the  time  of  her  death,  said  sum  to  be  con- 
sidered inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  other  allowances. 


GRATUITY 


The  resolution  (S.  Res.  126)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Jocile  D.  Johnson,  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Jocile  D.  Johnson,  stepdaughter  of  Earl  P. 
Agnor,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  eight 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said 
sum  to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  funeral 
expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS  ON  IN- 
FLATION CONTROLS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  a  nationwide  radio  and  television  ad- 
dress, announced  positive  and  decisive 
steps  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  in- 
flation. I  know  that  everyone  in  the 
country,  even  those  who  may  disagree 
with  the  President,  hopes  that  these 
steps  and  the  phase  IV  controls,  which 
are  to  be  developed  in  the  next  60  days, 
will  be  effective  in  meeting  the  challenge 
of  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  President's  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  the  Pkesident  on  the  Nation's 
Economy  on  Nationwide  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision 

Good  evening. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  tonight  about  some 
strong  actions  that  I  have  ordered  today 
with  regeu-d  to  the  American  economy — 
actions  which  will  be  important  to  you  In 
terms  of  the  wages  you  earn  and  the  prices 
you  pay. 

But  first,  since  we  have  been  hearing  so 
much  about  what  Is  wrong  with  our  economy 
over  the  past  few  months,  let  us  look  at  some 
of  the  things  that  are  right  about  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  We  can  be  proud  that  the 
American  Is  by  far  the  freest,  the  strongest, 
and  the  most  productive  economy  In  the 
world.  It  gives  us  the  highest  standard  of 
living  In  the  world.  We  are  In  the  middle  of 
one  of  the  biggest,  strongest  booms  In  our 
history.  More  Americans  have  Jobs  today 
than  ever  before.  The  average  worker  Is 
earning  more  today  than  ever  before.  Your 
Income  buys  more  today  than  ever  before. 

In  August,  1971,  I  announced  the  New 
Economic  Policy.  Since  then,  the  Nation's 
output  has  increased  by  a  phenomenal  11'/^ 
percent — a  more  rapid  growth  than  In  any 
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comparable  period  In  the  last  21  years.  Four 
and  a  half  million  new  civilian  Jobs  have 
been  created  and  that  is  more  than  in  any 
comparable  period  In  our  whole  history.  At 
the  same  time,  real  per  capita  disposable  In- 
come— that  means  what  you  have  left  to 
spend  after  taxes  and  after  Inflation — has 
risen  by  7^2  percent  in  that  period.  This 
means  that,  in  terms  of  what  your  money 
will  actually  buy.  in  the  past  year  and  a  half 
your  annual  income  has  Increased  by  the 
equivalent  of  fovir  weeks'  pay.  Now,  when 
we  consider  these  facts,  we  can  see  that  in 
terms  of  Jobs,  of  income,  of  growth,  we  are 
enjoying  one  of  the  best  periods  lu  our 
history. 

We  have  every  reason  to  be  optimistic 
about  the  future.  But  there  is  one  greai  prob- 
lem that  rightly  concerns  every  one  of  us  and 
that  is,  as  you  know,  rising  prices,  and  espe- 
cially rising  food  prices.  By  the  end  of  Isst 
year,  we  had  brought  the  rate  of  inflation  In 
the  United  States  down  to  three  and  four- 
tenths  percent.  That  gives  us  the  best  record 
In  1972  of  any  Industrial  countrj'  in  the 
world.  But  now  prices  are  going  up  at  unac- 
ceptably  high  rates. 

The  greatest  part  of  this  Increase  Is  dve 
to  rising  food  prices.  This  has  been  caused  In 
large  measure  by  increased  demand  at  home 
and  abroad,  by  crop  failures  abroad  and  as 
many  people  in  various  areas  of  the  country 
know,  by  some  of  the  worst  weather  for  crops 
and  livestock  that  we  have  ever  experienced. 
But  whatever  the  rea!?ons,  every  American 
family  is  confronted  with  a  real  and  pressing 
problem  of  higher  prices.  And  I  have  decided 
that  the  time  has  come  to  take  strong  and 
effective  action  to  deal  with  that  problem. 

Effective  immediately,  therefore,  I  am  or- 
dering a  freeze  on  prices.  This  freeze  will  hold 
prices  at  levels  no  higher  than  those  charged 
during  the  first  eight  days  of  June.  It  will 
cover  all  prices  paid  by  consumers.  The  only 
prices  not  covered  will  be  those  of  unproces- 
sed agricultural  products  at  the  farm  levels, 
and  rents. 

Wages,  interest  and  dividends  will  remain 
under  their  present  control  systems  during 
the  freeze.  Now.  the  re.'^.son  I  decided  not  to 
freeze  wages  is  that  the  wage  settlements 
reached  under  the  rules  of  Phase  III  have  not 
been  a  significant  cause  of  the  increase  in 
prices.  And  as  long  as  wage  settlements  con- 
tinue to  be  responsible  and  non -inflationary, 
a  wage  freeze  will  not  be  imposed. 

The  freeze  will  last  for  a  maximum  of  60 
days.  This  time  will  be  u.sed  to  develop  and 
put  Into  place  a  new  and  more  effective  sys- 
tem of  controls  which  will  follow  the  freeze. 
This  new  Phase  IV  of  controls  will  be  de- 
signed to  contain  the  forces  that  have  sent 
prices  so  rapidly  upward  in  the  past  few 
months.  It  will  Involve  tighter  standards, 
more  mandatory  compliance  procedures  than 
under  Phase  III.  It  will  recognize  the  need 
for  wages  and  prices  to  be  treated  consist- 
ently with  one  another. 

In  addition  to  food  prices,  I  have  received 
reports  from  various  parts  of  the  country  of 
many  Instances  of  sharp  Increases  in  the 
price  of  gasoline.  And  therefore,  I  have  spe- 
cifically directed  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
to  develop  new  Phase  IV  mea.sures  that  will 
st.T,bUize  both  the  prices  at  the  retail  level  of 
food  and  the  price  of  gasoline  at  your  service 
station. 

In  annoimcing  these  actions,  there  is  one 
point  I  want  to  emphasize  to  every  one  of  you 
listening  tonight.  The  Phase  IV  that  follows 
the  freeze  will  not  be  designed  to  get  us  per- 
manently into  a  controlled  economy.  On  the 
contrary,  it  will  be  designed  as  a  better  way 
to  get  us  out  of  a  controlled  economy,  to  re- 
turn as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  free  market 
system. 

We  are  not  going  to  put  the  American  econ- 
omy Into  a  straltjacket.  We  are  not  going  to 
control  the  boom  In  a  way  that  would  lead 
to  abuse.  We  are  not  going  to  follow  the  ad- 


vice of  those  who  have  proposed  actions  that 
would  lead  Inevitably  to  a  permanent  system 
of  price  and  wage  controls,  and  also  rationing, 
buch  actions  woxtld  bring  good  headlines 
tomorrow,  and  bad  headaches  six  months 
from  now  for  every  American  family  In  terms 
of  rationing,  black  markets,  and  eventually 
a  recession  that  would  mean  more  iniemploy- 
ment. 

It  i";  your  prosperity  that  is  at  stake.  It  is 
your  Job  that  is  at  stake. 

The  actions  I  have  directed  tod.iy  are  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living  without  Jeopardizing  your  prosperity 
or  your  Job. 

Because  the  key  to  curbing  food  prices  lies 
in  increasing  supplies.  I  am  not  freezing  the 
price  of  unprocessed  agricultural  products  at 
the  farm  level.  This  would  reduce  supplies 
insteiid  of  Increasing  them.  It  would  even- 
tually result  in  even  higher  prices  for  the 
foods  you  buy  at  the  supermarket. 

Beginning  In  1972,  we  embarked  on  a  com- 
prehensive new  program  for  increasing  food 
supplies.  Among  many  otiicr  measures,  this 
has  Included  opening  up  40  million  more 
acrps  for  crop  production.  In  the  months 
ah«-.->.d.  as  these  new  crops  are  harvested,  they 
will  help  hold  prices  down.  But  unfortu- 
nutely  this  Is  not  yet  helping  in  terms  of  the 
prires  you  pay  at  the  supermarket  today  or 
the  prices  you  will  be  paying  tomorrow. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  rise  in 
food  prices  at  home  Is  that  there  is  now  an 
unprecedented  demand  abroad  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  America's  farms.  Over  the  long  run. 
Increased  food  exports  will  be  a  vital  factor 
in  raising  farm  income,  in  improving  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  In  supporting  America's 
position  of  leadership  In  the  world.  In  the 
short  term,  however,  when  we  have  shortages 
and  sharply  rising  prices  of  food  here  at 
home,  I  have  made  this  basic  decision:  In 
allocating  the  products  of  America's  farms 
between  markets  abroad  and  those  In  the 
United  States,  we  must  put  the  American 
consumer  first 

Tlierefore,  I  have  decided  that  a  new  sys- 
tem for  export  controls  on  food  products  is 
needed — a  system  designed  to  hold  the  price 
of  animal  feedstufTs  and  other  grains  in  the 
American  market  to  levels  that  will  make  ii 
possible  to  produce  meat  and  eggs  and  milk 
at  prices  you  can  afford. 

I  shall  ask  the  Congress,  on  an  urgent 
basis,  to  give  me  the  new  and  more  flexible 
authority  needed  to  Impose  such  a  system. 
In  exercising  such  atithority,  this  will  be  my 
policy:  We  will  keep  the  export  commitments 
we  have  made  as  a  nation.  We  shall  also 
consult  with  other  countries  to  seek  their 
cooperation  in  resolving  the  worldwide  prob- 
lem of  rising  food  prices.  But  we  will  not  let 
foreign  sales  price  meat  and  eggs  off  the 
American  table. 

I  have  also  taken  another  action  today  to 
stop  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  I  have 
ordered  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  be- 
gin immediately  a  thoroughgoing  audit  of  the 
books  of  companies  that  have  raised  their 
prices  more  than  li^  percent  above  the  Janu- 
ary celling. 

The  purpose  of  the  audit  will  be  to  find 
out  whether  these  increases  were  Justified  by 
rising  costs.  If  they  were  not.  the  prices  will 
be  rolled  back. 

The  battle  against  Inflation  Is  everybody's 
business.  I  have  told  you  what  the  Adminis- 
tration will  do.  There  is  also  a  vital  role  for 
the  Congress,  as  I  explained  to  the  Congres- 
sional leaders  Just  a  few  moments  ago. 

The  most  Important  single  thing  the  Con- 
gre.ss  can  do  in  holding  down  the  cost  of 
living  Is  to  hold  down  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment. For  my  part,  I  sliaU  continue  to  veto 
spending  bills  that  we  cannot  afford,  no  mat- 
ter how  noble  sounding  their  names  may  be. 
If  these  budget-busters  become  law.  the 
money  wotild  come  otit  of  your  pocket — lu 
higher  prices,  higher  taxes,  or  both. 


There  are  .several  specific  recommendations 
I  have  already  made  to  the  Congress  that 
will  be  Important  In  holding  down  prices  In 
the  future.  I  again  urge  quick  action  on  all 
of  these  proposals. 

Congress  should  give  the  President  author- 
ity to  reduce  tariffs  in  selected  cases  In  order 
to  Increase  supplies  of  scarce  goods  and 
thereby  hold  down  their  prices.  This  action 
will  help  on  such  scarce  items  as  meat,  ply- 
wood and  zinc.  And  Ui  partictilar.  the  tariff 
we  now  have  on  Imported  meat  should  be 
removed. 

Congress  should  provide  authority  to  dis- 
pose of  more  surplus  commodities  now  held 
In  Government  stockpiles. 

Congress  should  let  us  go  ahead  quickly 
with  the  Alaska  pipeline  so  that  we  can  com- 
bat the  shortage  of  oil  and  gasoline  we  oth- 
erwise will  have.  I  will  also  soon  send  to  the 
Congress  a  major  new  set  of  proposals  on 
energy,  spelling  out  new  actions  I  believe 
are  necessary  to  help  us  meet  our  energy 
needs  and  thereby  lessen  pressures  on  fuel 
prices. 

In  Irs  consideration  of  new  farm  legisla- 
tion. It  is  vital  that  the  Congress  put  high 
production  ahead  of  high  prices,  so  that 
i"uj.*n  prosperity  will  not  be  at  the  cost  of 
hl^'her  prices  for  the  consumer.  If  the  Con- 
gress sends  nie  a  farm  bill,  or  any  other  bill, 
tliat  I  consider  inflationary,  I  shall  veto  that 
biil. 

Bevond  what  the  Adminiiitration  can  do. 
beyond  what  the  Congress  can  do,  there  is 
a  great  deal  you  can  do.  The  next  60  days 
can  decide  the  question  of  whether  we  shall 
have  a  continuing  inflation  that  leads  to  a 
recession  or  whether  we  deal  responsibly 
with  our  present  problems  and  so  go  for- 
ward with  a  vigorous  prosperity  and  a  swift 
return  to  a  free  market. 

You  can  help,  by  giving  youx  Senators  ai.d 
Congressmen  your  support  when  they  make 
the  difficult  decisions  to  hold  back  on  un- 
nrcps.sary  Government  spending. 

You  can  help,  by  saying  no  to  those  who 
would  Impose  a  permanent  system  of  con- 
trols on  this  great,  productive  economy  of 
o\n-3  which   is   the   wonder  of  the  world. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake:  If  our  econ- 
omy is  to  remain  dynamic,  we  must  never 
slip  into  the  temptation  of  imagining  that 
ill  the  long  run.  controls  can  substitute  for 
a  free  economy  or  permit  us  to  escape  tlie 
need  for  discipline  in.  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy.  We  must  not  let  controls  become  a 
narcotic — we  must  not  become  addicted. 

There  are  all  smarts  of  seemingly  simple 
gimmicks  that  would  give  the  appearance  or 
offer  the  promise  of  controlling  Inflation, 
but  that  would  carry  a  dangerous  risk  of 
bringing  on  a  reces.slon.  and  that  would  not 
be  effective  in  controlling  Inflation.  Rigid, 
permanent  controls  always  look  better  on 
paper  than  they  do  In  practice. 

We  must  never  go  down  that  road  which 
would  lead  us  to  economic  disaster. 

We  have  a  great  deal  to  be  thankful  for 
as  Americans  tonight.  We  are  the  best- 
clothed,  best-fed.  best-housed  people  In  the 
world;  we  are  the  envy  of  every  nation  in 
that  respect. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  In  12  years, 
we  are  at  peace  In  Vietnam  and  our  coura- 
geous prisoners  of  war  have  returned  to  their 
homes.  This  year,  for  the  first  tiuie  in  a  gen- 
eration, no  American  is  being  drafted  Into 
the  Armed  Forces.  This  year,  we  And  our 
prospects  brighter  than  at  any  time  in  the 
modern  era  for  a  lasting  peace  and  for  the 
abundant  prosperity  such  a  peace  can  make 
possible. 

Next  Monday.  I  will  meet  at  the  summit 
here  in  Washington  with  Oeneral  Secretary 
Brezhnev  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Based  on  the 
months  of  preparatory  work  that  has  been 
done  for  this  meeting,  and  based  on  the  ex- 
tensive consultation  and  correspondence  we 
have  had,  much  of  It  quite  recently,  I  can 
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confidently  predict  tonight  that  out  of  our 
meetings  will  come  major  new  progress  to- 
ward reducing  both  the  burden  of  arms  and 
the  danger  of  war;  and  toward  a  better  and 
more  rewarding  relationship  between  the 
world's  two  most  powerful  nations. 

Today  In  America,  we  have  a  magnificent 
opportunity.  We  hold  the  future — our  fu- 
ture— In  our  hands.  By  standing  together,  by 
working  together,  by  Joining  in  bold  yet  sen- 
sible policies  to  meet  our  temporary  problems 
without  sacrificing  our  lasting  strengths,  we 
can  achieve  what  America  has  not  had  since 
President  Elsenhower  was  In  this  office:  full 
prosperity  without  war  and  without  Infla- 
tion. This  Is  a  great  goal,  and  working  to- 
gether, we  can  and  we  will  achieve  that  goal. 

Thank  you  and  good  evening. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  in  the  remarks  just  made 
by  the  distinguished  acting  minority 
leader.  I  am  pleased  that  the  President 
has,  in  effect,  given  a  shock  treatment 
in  announcing  what  he  intends  to  do.  I 
hope  that  the  psychological  as  well  as 
the  practical  effect  will  be  what  we  all 
hope  for,  because  it  is  high  time  that 
something  be  done  in  a  matter  of  this 
nature  to  cope  with  the  inflationary 
trend.  I  hope  that  that  will  be  the  result. 

I  commend  the  President  for  talking 
to  the  Nation  yesterday  and  laying  his 
views  before  the  people  for  consideration. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Cttrtis)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE 
WATERGATE  SCANDAL 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
purpose  today  to  talk  about  the  Water- 
gate affair.  I  am  doing  this  on  my  own 
Initiative.  I  am  doing  it  because  my  sense 
of  justice  compels  me  to  speak  out. 

I  would  not  defend  the  people  who  are 
responsible  and  who  took  part  in  Water- 
gate. I  do  think  that  it  is  being  vastly 
overplayed.  It  was  wrong  but  it  should 
not  be  blown  out  of  proportion.  It  was  a 
stupid  act  and  in  violation  of  law.  It  does 
not  constitute  a  betrayal  of  our  coimtry, 
nor  a  pilfering  of  the  Treasury.  No  elect- 
ed official  was  involved. 

The  Watergate  scandal  has  been  a 
cross  to  bear  for  President  Richard  Nix- 
on, and  he  is  totally  innocent  of  any 
wrongdoing.  He  did  not  plot  it.  He  did 
not  condone  it,  and  the  facts  were  with- 
held from  him  for  too  long  after  It  hap- 
pened. Our  President  is  an  honest  and 
honorable  man.  I  believe  in  him,  and  I 
want  the  whole  world  to  know  it. 

President  Nixon  on  the  30th  day  of 
April  1973,  made  a  clear-cut  statement 
in  reference  to  Watergate.  In  making 
this  report  to  the  Nation  he  said  that 
he  had  found  himself  accused  of  involve- 
ment in  activities  he  had  never  heard  of 
until  he  read  about  them  in  the  news- 
papers. I  wish  to  quote  verbatim  from 
what  the  President  said : 

1.  I  had  no  prior  knowledge  of  the  Water- 
gate operation. 

2.  I  took  no  part  in,  nor  was  I  aware  of, 
any  subsequent  efforts  that  may  have  been 
made  to  cover  up  Watergate. 


3.  At  no  time  did  I  authorize  any  offer  of 
Executive  clemency  for  the  Watergate  defend- 
ants, nor  did  I  know  of  any  such  offer. 

4.  I  did  not  know,  until  the  time  of  my 
own  investigation,  of  any  effort  to  provide 
the  Watergate  defendants  with  funds. 

5.  At  no  time  did  I  attempt,  nor  did  I  au- 
thorize others  to  attempt,  to  Implicate  the 
CIA  In  the  Watergate  matter. 

6.  It  was  not  until  the  time  of  my  own 
Investigation  that  I  learned  of  the  break-in 
at  the  office  of  Mr.  Ellsberg's  psychiatrist, 
and  I  specifically  authorized  the  furnishing 
of  this  Information  to  Judge  Byrne. 

7. 1  neither  authorized  nor  encouraged  sub- 
ordinates to  engage  In  Illegal  or  lmprop3r 
campaign  tactics.  I  have  specifically  stated 
that  Executive  privilege  will  not  be  invoked 
as  to  any  testimony  concerning  possible  crim- 
inal conduct  or  discussions  of  possible  crim- 
inal conduct.  In  the  matters  under  investi- 
gation. I  want  the  public  to  learn  the  truth 
about  Watergate,  and  those  guilty  of  any 
illegal  actions  brought  to  justice. 

The  President  spoke  in  plain  and  un- 
mistakable language;  yet,  in  spite  of  this 
forthright  statement,  the  nitpickers  and 
a  few  publicity-seeking  politicians  want 
to  place  him  on  the  grill.  There  are  those 
v.ho  were  unable  to  "get  Nixon"  last  No- 
vember and  they  want  to  dc  it  now. 

Watergate  has  brought  Into  being  a 
determined  and  militant  coalition,  whose 
object  is  not  justice  but  rather  to  get 
Nixon.  These  include:  First,  the  Nixon- 
haters;  second,  a  group  of  politico-sad- 
ists, of  the  type  who  enjoyed  their  efforts 
to  destroy  L.  B.  J.  over  the  war  issue; 
third,  a  small  segment  of  newsmen  who 
prefer  political  propaganda  over  objec- 
tive reporting;  fourth,  a  few  extreme  par- 
tisans whose  sense  of  justice  is  numbered 
by  their  desire  for  political  gain;  and 
fifth,  those  politicians  who  are  willing 
to  exploit  any  issue  for  personal  publicity. 

We  are  however,  a  government  of  law. 
Stability  of  the  Government  and  ordi- 
nary justice  demand  that  the  judicial 
processes  and  the  rules  of  evidence  be 
faithfully  followed.  Hearsay,  rumor,  gos- 
sip, partial  truths,  innuendos,  suspicions, 
and  imaginations  buoyed  by  self-interest 
have  no  place  In  the  American  system 
of  justice,  and  to  indulge  in  such  is  not 
in  the  public  interest.  We  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  evidence  to  be  re- 
lied upon  must  be  sworn  to  under  oath 
and  be  admissible  in  a  court  of  law. 

Anyone  who  follows  the  news  on  Wa- 
tergate is  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  public  is  being  fed  much  that  must 
be  classified  as  hearsay,  rumor,  gossip, 
partial  truths,  innuendos,  suspicions, 
and  imaginations  buoyed  by  self-inter- 
est. To  give  credence  to  these  busybodies 
will  make  a  mockery  of  justice. 

The  offer  of  immunity  to  a  wrong- 
doer who  has  violated  the  law  may  place 
before  him  a  greater  temptation  than  he 
can  bear.  To  dangle  before  a  law  viola- 
tor the  promise  that  he  may  go  scot-free 
if  he  involves  someone  else  can  be  an  ob- 
struction of  justice  as  wrong  in  its  con- 
sequences as  any  conspiracy  to  obstruct 
justice  which  is  perpetrated  by  actual 
law  violators  themselves. 

The  Federal  statute  dealing  with  the 
granting  of  immunity  was  enacted  for 
the  purpose  of  dealing  with  organized 
crime.  It  is  my  opinion  that  it  has  no 
place  in  proceedings  with  matters  such 
as  the  Watergate  affair. 


The  immunity  statute  was  submitted 
to  Congress  as  an  aid  to  combat  orga- 
nized crime.  That  was  the  purpose  for 
which  Congress  enacted  the  statute.  Its 
use  should  be  confined  to  matters  in- 
volved in  organized  crime.  It  was  enacted 
as  a  part  of  the  Organized  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1970.  The  statement  of  findings 
and  purpose  contained  in  the  act  says — 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  seek  the 
eradication  of  organized  crime  in  the  United 
States  by  strengthening  the  legal  tools  In 
the  evidence-gathering  process. 

The  committee  report  confirms  the 
fact  that  this  immunity  statute  was  in- 
tended to  deal  with  organized  crime.  The 
report  says : 

Under  Federal  law,  the  case-by-case  limi- 
tation on  the  power  to  grant  Immunity  has. 
however,  constituted  a  major  impediment  to 
the  effective  investigation  of  organized 
crime. 

It  is  quite  significant  that  when  Presi- 
dent Nixon  sent  his  message  to  Congress 
on  April  23,  1969,  on  the  subject  of  orga- 
nized crime,  he  said: 

With  this  new  law.  Government  should  be 
better  able  to  gather  evidence  to  strike  at  the 
leadership  of  organized  crime  and  not  just 
the  rank  and  file. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ate could  at  this  time  do  well  to  look  at 
the  record  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  the  Honorable  John  McClel- 
LAN,  who  has  perhaps  conducted  more  in- 
vestigations than  any  other  person  in  the 
history  of  the  Senate.  Senator  McClel- 
LAN,  as  chairman  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Labor-Management  Relations  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  of 
Government  Operations  on  Permanent 
Investigations,  has  built  an  Impressive 
record.  His  Investigations  were  fair.  He 
always  cooperated  with  the  minority 
members  of  his  committee,  and  the  list 
of  wrongdoers  exposed  by  the  McClellan 
investigations  who  have  ended  up  behind 
bars  is  a  long  and  Impressive  one. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  under 
Chairman  McClellan  on  both  of  the 
above-mentioned  committees.  During  the 
years  that  I  served  there,  the  committees 
did  not  use  a  system  of  granting  Immu- 
nity, yet  those  investigations  were  very 
successful.  The  procedure  of  offering  Im- 
mimity  to  witnesses  who  themselves  are 
violators  of  the  law  is  a  most  dangerous 
procediu-e.  The  success  over  many  years 
of  the  McClellan  committees  without 
using  immunity  as  a  weapon  proves  that 
for  good  investigators,  it  is  not  necessary. 

The  facts  will  show  that  Chairman 
McClellan  has  conducted  Investigations 
involving  106  subjects.  3,204  witnesses, 
lasting  805  days  and  consuming  2,729 
hours.  Yet  In  only  one  instance  did 
Chairman  McClellan  use  the  immimity 
statute.  With  the  exception  of  this  one 
instance,  the  chairman  or  the  committee 
members  never  had  hearing  witnesses 
who  had  previously  been  granted  im- 
mimity. I  wish  to  tell  you  about  that  one 
investigation  where  immmiity  was  used. 
In  1971,  during  19  days  of  hearings  rang- 
ing from  June  8  through  August  4,  the 
Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations did  utilize  the  provisions  of 
title  II  of  the  Organized  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1970  and  sought  from  the  U.S. 
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District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia an  order,  in  effect,  of  immimity  for 
five  potential  witnesses.  The  court  did 
issue  the  order. 

What  do  you  suppose  was  the  subject 
of  that  investigation  where  Chairman 
McClellan  used  the  immunity  statute? 
The  subject  was  "organized  crime  and 
stolen  securities." 

When  those  hearings  opened  in  April 
1972,  Senator  McClellan  said: 

The  immunity  provisions  of  the  Organized 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1970  were  fundamental 
to  the  success  of  the  hearings  of  the  Senate 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
in  1971,  during  the  investigation  of  the  role 
of  organized  crime  In  the  field  of  stolen 
securities. 

The  American  people  have  a  sense  of 
justice  and  a  sense  of  fair  play.  When 
all  the  facts  are  known,  they  will  not 
approve  the  using  of  a  legal  weapon  in- 
tended for  organized  crime  in  an  investi- 
gation such  as  the  Watergate. 

Another  thing  which  stands  out  in  my 
memory  in  the  work  of  the  McClellan 
committees  is  that  those  committees 
always  cooperated  with  the  courts  and 
with  the  prosecutors.  The  McClellan 
committees  did  not  make  it  a  practice 
to  go  ahead  when  the  facts  were  pre- 
sented showing  that  the  material  in- 
volved and  the  personalities  involved 
were  in  the  process  of  being  tried,  or 
about  to  be  tried,  in  a  criminal  court.  It  is 
true  that  the  Congress  and  the  courts  are 
coordinate  branches  and  neither  one  can 
order  the  other  around.  Yet  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  cooperate  and  that  we  so 
conduct  ourselves  as  not  to  hinder  the 
mission  that  either  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  to  perform. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  familiar  with  an- 
other investigation  which  presents  quite 
a  contrast  to  the  Watergate  affair,  in- 
cluding a  contrast  in  the  amount  of  at- 
tention given  the  two  incidents  by  the 
newspapers.  I  refer  to  the  Bobby  Baker 
case  conducted  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration.  As  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, I  was  involved  in  the  investiga- 
tion from  beginning  to  end  and  I  am 
familiar  with  the  facts. 

Bobby  Baker  was  the  fair-haired  boy 
of  some  of  the  people  then  around  here. 
He  operated  by  using  the  name  of  the 
majority  leader,  Lyndon  Johnson,  whose 
title  later  became  Vice  President  and 
then  President.  Bobby  Baker  came  to 
Washington  as  a  page  boy.  In  his  first 
financial  statement  he  claimed  a  net 
worth  of  $11,000.  Not  too  many  years 
later,  he  filed  a  financial  report  in  which 
he  said  his  net  worth  was  $2,300,000.  It 
was  accumulated  wrongfully  under  the 
very  dome  of  the  Capitol. 

The  Baker  case  was  investigated  by  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee.  There  were  six 
Democrats  on  that  committee  and  thi-ee 
Republicans.  Some  of  the  Democrats  in- 
dulged in  coverups — blocking  the  investi- 
gation, refusing  to  call  witnesses,  and  do- 
ing everything  possible  to  prevent  the 
truth  from  coming  out.  We  reeded  the 
testimony  of  a  White  House  official 
whose  name  was  Walter  Jenkins.  Sworn 
testimony  concerning  these  unlawful 
transactions  involved  him  and  we  needed 
liis  testimony.  We  never  did  get  it.  That 


is  the  record  of  a  Democratic-controlled 
Senate — to  refuse  to  call  one  witness  who 
is  an  employee  of  the  White  House.  For 
months  and  months  every  effort  to  call 
Walter  Jenkins  was  voted  down  by  a 
straight  party  vote.  Finally,  we  succeeded 
in  getting  him  subpoenaed.  He  did  not 
appear — instead  two  psychiatrists  ap- 
peared. They  testified  behind  closed 
doors.  Those  of  us  on  the  minority  side 
questioned  those  psychiatrists  for  1 
full  day.  Those  doctors  contended  that 
to  call  Walter  Jenkins  would  cause  his 
death,  yet  at  the  very  same  time  he  was 
attending  inaugural  functions,  traveling 
to  the  Caribbean  islands,  and  playing 
golf. 

Mr.  President,  after  the  psychiatrists 
finished  their  testimony  and  the  cross- 
examination  was  over,  a  motion  was 
made  by  me  that  we  call  Walter  Jenkins 
to  testify.  It  was  voted  down  by  a 
straight  party  vote.  I  then  made  a  mo- 
tion that  the  testimony  of  these  two 
psychiatrists  be  made  public  so  that  the 
public  would  know  of  their  testimony 
and  the  reasons  why  the  Democrats  voted 
against  calling  Walter  Jenkins.  That  mo- 
tion was  defeated  on  a  straight  party 
vote.  Thus  the  publishing  of  the  testi- 
mony of  the  two  psychiatrists  and  the 
taking  of  the  testimony  of  Walter 
Jenkins  have  been  blocked  to  this  very 
day. 

We  had  a  number  of  fights  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  over  the  Bobby  Baker  case. 
There  were  some  Democrats  who  were 
determined  that  it  should  be  a  total 
cover-up.  Their  efforts  to  cover-up  ex- 
ceeded anything  that  had  ever  happened 
before  or  has  happened  since. 

The  Bobby  Baker  case  had  been 
brought  to  light  by  that  diligent  and 
stalwart  Senator  from  Delaware,  The 
Honorable  John  Williams,  yet  Democrats 
on  the  committee  actually  prepared  a 
committee  report,  expecting  to  ram  it 
through  the  committee,  which  made 
John  Williams  the  villain,  branded  his 
allegations  as  unworthy  of  belief,  and 
which  utterly  distorted  the  facts.  It  was 
John  Williams  alone  who  smoked  them 
out  on  that  phony  report,  and  as  a  result 
it  was  never  issued.  There  has  never  been 
a  cover-up  and  a  falsification  of  the  facts 
on  such  a  large  scale  as  was  carried  out 
in  this  Bobby  Baker  case. 

There  was  nothing  original  about  the 
Watergate  happenings.  It  was  not  the 
fiist  time  that  files  have  been  searched 
around  Washington.  At  the  height  of  the 
Bobby  Baker  investigation,  a  telephone 
call  came  to  my  residence  one  night.  I 
was  not  home.  The  caller  stated  his  pur- 
pose in  calling  was  to  get  the  word  to 
Senator  Curtis  that  the  files  in  the 
Pentagon  were  being  gone  through  at 
night  in  an  effort  to  get  critical  and 
damaging  information  on  Don  Reynolds, 
an  important  witness.  The  caller  further 
said  that  it  was  being  done  in  an  effort 
to  find  something  that  would  prove  that 
Don  Reynolds  was  an  unstable  person 
and  not  worthy  of  belief.  Since  I  was  not 
there,  the  caller  was  asked  to  make  his 
report  also  to  Senator  John  Williams. 

The  Billie  Sol  Estes  investigation  was 
another  classic.  Much  could  be  said  about 
it.  The  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  who  first  took  a  position 


against  Billie  Sol  Estes  was  found  dead, 
having  been  shot  several  times  in  the 
back.  Yet  there  was  a  coi-oner's  verdict 
that  he  died  by  suicide.  Billie  Sol  Estes 
had  a  long  record  of  accumulating  vast 
sums  of  money  by  reason  of  favoritism 
and  unlawful  acts  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployees and  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  Karl  Mundt,  and  I  were  very 
much  involved  in  the  investigation.  The 
information  came  to  us  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  dispatching  a 
crew  of  men  to  search  various  ware- 
houses to  go  back  in  the  records  to  the 
time  when  Senator  Mundt  and  I  first 
came  to  Congress  on  January  3,  1939,  to 
examine  every  letter  we  had  written  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  see  if 
we  had  ever  made  an  inappropriate 
request. 

An  investigation  was  made  and  it  was 
found  that  these  files  were  examined  for 
that  purpose.  The  Department  admitted 
they  never  found  anj'thing  damaging 
concerning  either  Senator  Mundt  or  my- 
self. I  do  not  allege  that  that  search  was 
made  at  night  or  that  there  was  an  un- 
lawful entry,  but  I  do  allege  that  the  tax- 
payers' money  was  used  for  the  search 
in  an  effort  to  dig  up  facts  to  protect  the 
guilty  and  smear  the  innocent. 

I  think  that  in  the  interest  of  justice 
the  time  has  come  for  us  to  take  a  real- 
istic view  of  the  Watergate  case  and  a 
realistic  view  of  all  the  efforts  to  smear 
the  President. 

I  have  been  in  a  few  poUtical  cam- 
paigns myself.  In  all  my  political  cam- 
paigns there  were  things  that  happened 
which  I  did  not  know  about.  Yet  the  re- 
sponsibilties  that  I  have  with  my  job  and 
the  size  of  my  campaign  are  so  insignifi- 
cant compared  to  that  of  the  President. 
Less  than  1  percent  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States  lives  in  Nebraska — 
about  seven-tenths  of  1  percent,  I  believe. 
My  job  is  many  times  less  important.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  must 
carry  the  burdens  of  our  foreign  policy. 
President  Nixon  was  involved  in  winding 
down  a  war  that  he  did  not  start  and  get- 
ting our  prisoners  home.  He  was  involved 
in  all  of  our  foreign  policy  matters 
around  the  globe.  He  was  taking  bold  and 
decisive  action  relating  to  the  future 
peace  of  the  world  and  the  economic 
prosperity  of  our  country. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  some  of  the  world  happen- 
ings that  were  taking  place  at  the  time 
of  Watergate  and  in  the  months  that  fol- 
lowed; 1972  and  the  early  months  of  1973 
were  historic  times.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  was  involved  in  many 
things  of  worldwide  importance.  It  was 
in  late  February  1972  that  President 
Nixon  visited  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  Millions  of  Americans  watched  his 
performance  on  television.  The  prepara- 
tion and  the  planning  and  the  work  that 
went  into  that  trip  for  his  superb  presen- 
tation were  all-absorbing. 

Another  very  historic  trip  was  when 
President  Nixon  visited  the  U.S.S.R.  for 
talks  with  its  leaders.  Documents  were 
signed  on  such  diverse  topics  as  environ- 
mental protection,  public  health,  cooper- 
ation in  science  and  technolog>-.  limita- 
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tion  of  anti-ballistic-mlssile  systems  and 
strategic  defense  arms.  The  meeting 
ended  with  the  signing  of  a  joint  declara- 
tion and  communique.  This  trip  was  in 
the  last  part  of  May.  but  just  prior 
thereto  the  President  found  it  necessary 
to  make  the  decision  to  mine  North  Viet- 
nam's ports  in  an  eflfort  to  bring  the  war 
to  a  close. 

There  were  troubles  bobbing  up  all  over 
the  world  that  demanded  the  attention 
of  the  President.  They  ranged  all  the  way 
from  fishing  boat  problems  to  the  tragic 
deaths  at  the  Olympics. 

At  the  very  time  of  the  Watergate 
break-in,  President  Echcverria  of  Mexico 
was  making  his  first  official  visit  to 
Washington  for  talks  with  President 
Nixon  and  other  officials.  This  visiting 
President  addressed  the  Congress  and  his 
discussions  with  the  President  involved 
narcotics,  migrant  workers,  and  the 
waters  of  the  Colorado  River. 

Early  in  July,  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced a  huge  sale  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  by  September 
the  annoimcement  was  made  by  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  of  buying  a  huge 
amount  of  wheat  and  airplanes. 

All  during  this  time  President  Nixon 
was  pursuing  his  quest  for  peace,  with 
the  countless  conferences  and  the  dis- 
patching of  Dr.  Kissinger  here  and  there. 
Peace  would  seem  near  and  then  more 
trouble  would  arise.  The  President  had 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  ordering 
bombing  just  as  the  Christmas  season 
was  approaching  in  1972.  This  was  a 
tough  soul-searching  and  lonely  decision 
for  the  President,  but  the  returned 
POW's  have  told  how  important  it  proved 
to  be. 

Anyone  who  knows  the  President 
knows  that  his  one  consuming  passion 
was  the  establishing  of  peace.  I  dare  say 
he  had  it  on  his  mind  all  of  his  waking 
hours,  and  it  was  on  January  23,  1973, 
that  he  could  make  a  happy  annoimce- 
ment. The  cease-fire  went  into  effect  on 
January  28.  All  during  these  months 
of  1972  and  1973  there  were  constant 
problems  that  needed  ironing  out  with 
the  Congress,  not  the  least  of  which  were 
the  many  amendments,  resolutions,  and 
actions  taken  to  restrict  and  oppose  the 
President's  actions  in  Vietnam. 

The  President  kept  pressing  on.  and 
on  Monday,  February  12,  the  first 
prisoners  of  war  were  released  and  27 
of  our  boys  returned  home.  More  POW's 
were  released  on  February  18,  and 
again  on  March  4,  and  again  on 
March  5.  Four  hundred  ninety -nine 
prisoners  were  released  on  March  8 
and  799  on  March  9.  The  Communists 
would  delay  the  release  of  prisoners,  and 
on  March  12,  this  country  had  to  an- 
nounce that  its  troop  withdrawals  were 
being  halted.  The  next  day  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  more  prisoners  were  released. 
Additional  prisoners  were  released  on 
March  16  and  again  on  March  22  and 
March  27.  It  was  not  until  March  29 
that  the  final  POW's  were  released. 

Few  people  will  ever  know  the  bur- 
dens that  have  been  carried  by  Richard 
Ni.xon.  He  has  been  a  peacemaker  In 
the  Middle  East  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. All  during  his  years  and  months 
in  bringing  the  Vietnam  war  to  a  close, 


he  was  hammered  by  his  critics,  insulted 
by  some,  and  on  several  occasions  angry 
citizens  marched  on  Washington.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  such  a  man  had  to  trust 
his  campaign  to  subordinates. 

Patriots  everywhere  have  been  thrilled 
at  the  return  of  our  prisoners  of  war 
from  Southeast  Asia.  It  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  citizens  of  all  ages  to  see 
these  dedicated  men  who  have  given  so 
much  not  only  return  to  this  coimtry, 
but  to  hear  them  express  their  love  of 
country  and  their  willingness  to  serve 
and  sacrifice  for  the  United  States  of 
America.  It  is  a  striking  and  emphatic 
example  of  greatness  in  our  time. 

Every  time  I  read  about  the  return  of 
a  single  POW,  or  I  viewed  his  return  on 
the  television,  I  was  moved  to  say  a 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  President 
Richard  Nixon,  President.  Nixon  came 
into  office  after  on  unpopular  war, 
which  he  did  not  start,  had  dragged 
along  for  7  or  8  years  with  no  end  in 
sight.  The  temptation  and  the  pressures 
were  there  to  forsake  all  principle  and 
to  abandon  these  brave  prisoners  of 
war  by  walking  away  from  Vietnam 
and  taking  the  easy  way  out.  We  are 
grateful  to  President  Nixon  for  end- 
ing the  war.  We  are  grateful  to  him  for 
bringing  an  honorable  peace.  We  are 
grateful  to  him  for  the  return  of  our 
prisoners  of  war.  We  are  grateful  to  him 
for  his  continuing  efforts  in  behalf  of 
our  men  missing  in  action.  We  are 
grateful  to  President  Nixon  for  main- 
taining the  good  name  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  shudder  to  think 
what  would  be  our  situation  if  President 
Nixon's  most  extreme  war  critics  had  de- 
termined our  national  policy. 

For  one  thing,  our  prisoners  of  war 
would  be  rotting  in  confinement  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  grateful,  and 
thousands — yes,  millions — of  people  all 
over  the  land  are  grateful  for  the  fact 
that  for  the  first  time  in  20  years  young 
men  are  not  having  to  answer  the  draft 
calls,  because  we  have  had  a  successful 
peacemaker  in  the  White  House. 

Is  this  any  time  to  throw  rocks  at  this 
great  and  good  man,  to  join  in  a  smear 
and  in  an  effort  to  "get"  the  President, 
when  there  is  not  one  word  of  sworn 
statement  involved  here? 

President  Nixon  will  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  a  great  and  courageous  leader 
long  after  all  of  his  critics  have  been 
forgotten. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  committee  to 
investigate  the  Presidential  campaign  is 
not  investigating  all  recent  Presidential 
campaigns,  because  some  interesting 
facts  concerning  voting  and  counting  ir- 
regularities could  be  presented  In  refer- 
ence to  the  election  of  each  of  our  last 
three  Democrat  Presidents. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  include  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  an  article  by  Kevin  Phillips  en- 
titled, "Let  He  Who  Has  Never  Stolen  An 
Election  Cast  the  First  Stone." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
In  President  Richard  Nixon.  I  respect  his 
honesty  and  his  honor  and  for  that  rea- 


son I  rely  upon  his  statement  of  non- 
involvement  or  knowledge  of  the  Water- 
gate happening.  I  believe  that  those  who 
v/ittingly,  or  unwittingly,  are  aiding  and 
abetting  that  coalition  who  are  out  to  get 
Nixon  are  doing  a  disservice  not  only  to  a 
good  and  great  man,  but  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Exhibit  1 

Let  He  V/ho  Has  Never  Stolen  An  Election 

Cast  the  First  Stone 

(By  Kevin  Phillips) 

We  hear  It  said  by  Democratic  politicians, 
especially  those  In  range  of  television  cam- 
eras, that  the  Watergate  episode  is  an  un- 
speakable and  unprecedented  attempt  to  de- 
stroy our  political  process. 

Hypocritical  hyperbole  like  this  Is  one  rea- 
son that  people  beyond  Washington,  while 
properly  disgusted,  are  not  yet  decisively  in- 
fluenced by  the  sabotage  affair.  Talk  about 
the  "menace  of  Watergatlsm"  comes  cheaply 
from  a  party  whose  last  three  presidents  of 
the  United  States  owe  pivotal  career  success 
to  clear-cut  election  fraud. 

Few  journalists  describing  the  current  im- 
broglio have  bothered  to  remember  the  at- 
tacks on  the  political  procei^s  mounted  by  the 
aides  and  allies  of  Harry  3.  Truman,  John  F. 
Kennedy,  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Truman  could  never  have  become  presi- 
dent if  he  had  not  scraped  victory  out  of 
the  1934  Missouri  Senate  primary  with  the 
help  of  50,000  fraudulent  votes  from  Boss 
Tom  Pendergast's  Kansas  City  machine. 

LBJ  needed  kindred  help  in  the  1948  Texas 
Senate  primary:  With  most  of  the  vote 
counted,  he  was  trailing,  and  then — presto — 
stuffed  ballots  arrived  from  Box  13  in  the 
town  of  Alice. 

As  for  John  Kennedy,  his  1960  election 
won  by  Just  110,000  votes,  was  marked  by 
major  fraud  In  the  close  states  of  Illinois, 
Texas,  and  Missouri.  The  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  ran  a  postelection  series  document- 
ing this  chicanery  until  requested  to  stop  by 
the  defeated  GOP  nominee — Richard  Nixon, 
it  happens — who  did  not  want  to  see  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States  dragged 
through  the  courts  in  election-fraud  cases. 

Therefore,  to  balance  the  Indefatigable 
press  coverage  of  the  Watergate,  it  might  be 
useful  to  review  the  way  in  which  the  last 
three  Democratic  presidents  seem  to  ha'.'e 
climbed  to  their  august  circumstances  via 
stolen  elections.  What  greater  demeaning 
could  there  be  of  the  political  process  .  .  . 
surely  not  sending  a  squad  of  stumblefoots  to 
bug  the  Democratic  National  Committee? 

Eleven  years  before  he  became  president, 
Harry  Truman  first  sought  federal  office  in 
the  1934  Missouri  Democratic  Senate  pri- 
mary. Before  running,  according  to  his 
daughter  Margaret's  recent  book,  HST  asked 
his  mentor,  Kansas  City  Boss  Tom  Pender- 
gast,  to  commit  him  98  per  cent  support  from 
the  county  machine. 

Come  primary  day,  he  did  even  better,  al- 
most 09  per  cent — 137,529  votes  for  Truman, 
1,525  for  his  opponent,  enough  for  a  narrow, 
statewide  victory. 

A  few  years  later,  Pendergast  was  hauled 
Into  federal  court,  and  his  army  of  50,000 
Jackson  County  Democratic  floaters,  grave- 
stones, and  ghost  voters  was  demobilized. 
But  not  before  It  had  launched  a  future  pres- 
ident on  his  way.  When  HST  asked  for  98 
per  cent  backing  in  the  1934  primary,  he  knew 
what  he  was  requesting. 

After  John  F.  Kennedy's  hairbreadth  vic- 
tory in  1960,  New  York  Herald  Tribune  re- 
porter Earl  Mazo  began  a  series  on  Demo- 
cratic fraud  in  the  key  states  of  Illinois, 
Texas,  and  Missouri. 

Without  questionable  Democratic  success 
in  those  states,  Kennedy  would  have  been  . 
defeated,  the  Republican  nominee  Richard 
Nixon  would  have  been  the  narrow  victor. 
Mazo  claimed  that   in  Texas,  where  the 
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Democratic  margin  was  46,000  "a  minimum 
of  100,000  votes  officially  tallied  for  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson ticket  were  simply  nonexist- 
ent." 

In  Chicago,  he  reported  that  irregularities 
were  documented  by  "mountains  of  affidavits 
by  poll  watchers  and  disgruntled  voters." 

Thanks  to  those  Irregularities,  Kennedy 
carried  Illinois  by  8,000  votes.  In  1968.  when 
the  state  went  for  Richard  Nixon  by  235,000 
votes,  columnist  Murray  Kempton  virryly  ob- 
served that  there  miuit  be  something  in  May- 
or Richard  Daley's  code  that  prevented  him 
from  stealing  the  presidency  from  the  same 
man  twice. 

And  then  there  was  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  His 
link  to  fraud — aside  from  any  1960  role — 
came  in  Texas'  tightly  fought  1948  Demo- 
cratic Senate  primary.  With  most  of  the 
votes  counted,  LBJ  trailed.  Then  came  Box 
13  from  the  town  of  Alice. 

Here's  the  description  from  Harvey  Katz's 
1972  book,  "Shadow  on  the  Alamo":  "The 
ballots  In  the  delayed  box  were  weighted 
heavily  in  Johnson's  favor,  and  he  emerged 
the  winner.  Later  investigation  revealed  that 
203  ballots  had  been  added  to  Box  13  after 
the  polls  closed.  All  but  one  of  those  ballots 
were  for  Lyndon  Johnson." 

Johnson  won  the  election  by  only  87  votes. 
He  later  tried  to  appoint  the  Washington 
attorney  who  handled  the  election  case,  Abe 
Fortafi,  as  chief  justice  of  the  United  States. 
None  of  this  can  excuse  the  Watergate 
venture — and  the  President  will  make  a  grave 
political  mistake  if  he  does  not  root  out  Its 
foolish  perpetrators. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  charged  against  the  time  allotted  to 
the  distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Has- 
kell) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  authorized  by  the  distinguished 
assistant  Republican  leader  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  as  much  time  as  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  may  need 
be  transferred  from  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  without  preju- 
dice to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  whose  order  is  next  in  line. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GENERAL  HAIG  IN  THE  WHITE 
HOUSE 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  some.  President  Nixon  can  do 
nothing  right;  everything  he  does  is 
wrong  in  the  eyes  of  the  liberal  press 
and  many  liberal  Congi-essmen.  They 
even  want  to  determine  who  his  personal 
assi-stants  shall  be. 


Some  seek  to  make  much  out  of  the 
fact  that  the  President  has  chosen  Gen. 
Alexander  Haig  as  his  Administrative 
Assistant  in  the  White  House — and  that 
General  Haig  has  chosen  a  retired  Army 
officer  as  his  assistant. 

General  Haig,  at  48,  is  a  four-star  gen- 
eral and  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army.  President  Nixon  has  come  to  rely 
heavily  on  the  managerial  talents  of 
General  Haig  to  run  the  White  House, 
and  the  general  agreed  to  retire  from 
tile  Army  to  be  in  a  position  to  devote 
full  time  to  the  President. 

Yet  he  has  been  condemned  by  some 
who  seem  to  feel  that  a  person  with  a 
military  background  should  not  hold  an 
important  position  at  the  White  House. 
The  anti-Nixon  people  seem  to  me  to 
be  going  to  extremes. 

The  President — any  President— has  a 
most  difficult  job.  He  is  entitled  to  select 
as  his  key  subordinates  those  in  whom 
he  has  confidence  and  with  whom  he  can 
work  in  harmony. 

I  can  see  no  reason  that  a  retired  mili- 
tary officer  should  be  prevented  from 
serving  the  President  in  a  civilian  ca- 
pacity. President  Eisenhower  chose  Maj. 
Gen.  Wilton  B.  Persons  as  his  top  White 
House  administrator.  President  Roose- 
velt utilized  Maj.  Gen.  Edwin  A  "Pat" 
Watson,  a  Virginian,  in  a  position  roughly 
comparable  to  that  of  General  Haig. 

In  addition.  President  Roosevelt  had 
Adm.  William  D.  Leahy  as  one  of  his  top 
advisers,  and  President  Truman  relied 
heavily  on  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall  and 
used  him  in  various  civilian  positions, 
although  the  Leahy  and  Marshall  exam- 
ples are  not  exact  parallels  to  General 
Haig. 

Despite  the  views  of  some  Congress- 
men and  some  newspapers,  I  feel  that  the 
military  profession  is  an  honorable  one 
and  that  it  has  among  its  members  men 
of  dedication  and  ability  whose  services 
can  and  should  be  utilized  by  the 
President  if  he  feels  in  need  of  such 
capabilities. 

I  might  say  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  using  the  capabilities 
of  an  able  and  outstanding  and  dedi- 
cated former  career  Army  officer,  Col. 
Stan  Kimmitt,  as  Secretary  to  the 
Democratic  majority  in  the  Senate. 

With  General  Haig's  retirement  from 
the  Ai-my,  one  would  think  that  the 
carping  and  criticism  would  cease.  But 
not  so.  There  seems  to  be  so  much  anti- 
military  sentiment  and  anti-Nixon  sen- 
timent among  certain  groups  that 
nothing  will  please  them. 

Fairminded  Americans  are  not  likely 
to  react  favorably  to  this  kind  of  attack 
on  the  military  and  on  the  President. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
tlie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  be  charged  to  that  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  whip. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 


AGRICULTURE  FACES  A  CRISIS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  date  of  June  1,  1973,  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Hon  Earl 
Butz,  addressing  myself  to  several  mat- 
ters that  are  of  great  concern  to  the 
American  economy.  In  that  letter,  I  made 
recommendations  that  I  hoped  the  De- 
partment would  carry  out  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

First  of  all,  I  suggested  an  intensive 
and  continuing  monitoring  of  the  com- 
modity markets.  "The  speculation  that 
is  taking  place  on  commodities  in  recent 
weeks,"  I  said,  "is  not  healthy,  and  I 
respectfully  urge  the  Department  to  look 
into  any  possibility  of  market  manipu- 
lation." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  very  reluctant  to  oversee  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  considerable  amount  of 
speculative  activity  in  the  commodity 
markets  due  to  scarce  supplies  and  the 
uncertain  forecasts  as  to  crop  condi- 
tions for  this  year. 

In  the  meantime,  the  user  of  those 
commodities  is  paying  an  exorbitant 
price,  and  the  whole  agricultural  price 
structure  is  in  disarray. 

Second,  I  noted  in  my  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  he  had 
called  attention  to  the  possible  shortage 
of  storage  facilities  for  the  upcoming 
crop.  The  Secretary  made  mention  of 
this  in  a  meeting  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
about  2  weeks  ago.  I,  therefore,  suggested 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  the 
Department  undertake  at  once  a  nation- 
wide survey  of  storage  capacity,  in  order 
to  determine  what  storage  will  be  avail- 
able for  the  1973  crops  and  what  addi- 
tional storage,  if  any,  will  be  necessary. 
I  asked  that  such  a  survey  be  instituted 
as  rapidly  as  possible  because  the  crops 
are  now  coming  in  from  the  fields  of 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  the  southem  areas 
of  our  country. 

If  there  is  a  shortage  of  storage  space, 
it  will  not  only  be  the  farmers  who  will 
suffer;  it  will  also  be  the  urban  dwellers, 
who  will  have  their  food  prices  go  right 
through  the  ceiling. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  speak 
day  after  day  in  the  Senate  until  some- 
one gets  with  it.  Food  prices  are  going 
up  and  up  and  up.  and  will  continue 
to  go  up  until  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  quits  plajing  the  numbers 
game  with  crop  predictions,  because  food 
prices  are  related  to  several  factors:  the 
availability  of  storage,  the  availability 
of  credit,  the  svailability  of  transport, 
and  the  availability  of  fuel,  as  each  of 
those  items  relates  to  the  agricultural 
economy,  and  no  amount  of  public  ad- 
dresses or  radio  or  television  speeches 
such  as  the  President  made  last  night 
is  going  to  alleviate  the  problem. 
I  know  what  will  happen :  One  of  these 
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days  there  will  be  a  headline  as  big  as 
for  a  declaration  of  war  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  or  the  New  York  Times  about 
skyrocketing  food  prices.  They  always 
come  in  on  the  slow  freight.  Is  It  not 
r.bout  time  the  Government  and  the 
media  began  to  tell  the  American  people 
the  truth  about  what  is  happening  in 
the  food-producing  areas  of  this  country? 

What  is  happening  is  as  evident  as 
the  nose  on  your  face:  The  inability  of 
farmers  to  get  transportation  to  move 
a  crop,  the  Inability  of  farmers  to  have 
adequate  storage  to  store  a  crop,  the  un- 
willingness of  the  terminal  operators  to 
extend  credit  to  cotmtry  elevators  so  that 
the  farmers  can  have  the  credit  to  move 
their  crop,  and  the  lack  of  adequate  fuel 
supplies  for  tractors  for  the  planting, 
the  plowing,  the  harvesting,  the  trans- 
port, and  the  di-ying  of  crops. 

If  there  is  any  one  subject  that  I  feel 
some  competence  in,  it  is  this  area,  and 
I  am  shocked  to  find  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  continues  to  relate 
its  statistical  information  to  last  year, 
which  has  no  relationship  to  the  facts 
of  this  year. 

So  I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
cultiu'e  to  take  a  look  at  the  commodity 
market  speculation.  Some  people  are 
making  a  windfall  and  other  people  are 
being  taken  to  the  cleaners.  I  have  asked 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  look  at 
the  storage  capacity,  because  without 
storage  capacity  we  are  going  to  be  in 
trouble,  and  the  time  to  do  it  is  now. 
In  fact,  it  should  have  been  done  months 
ago. 

Third,  I  said  in  my  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  that  the  fuel  short- 
age will  inevitably  affect  the  producers 
of  food  and  fiber  either  at  the  time  of 
planting,  at  harvest,  or,  in  the  instance 
of  com  and  soybeans,  for  drying  facili- 
ties. There  simply  must  be  a  firm  and 
mandatory  fuel  allocation  program  that 
places  agriculture  in  the  highest  priority. 

I  then  reminded  the  Secretary  that  in 
his  Des  Moines  statement,  he  emphasized 
the  transportation  difficulties.  I  suggested 
to  the  Secretary,  therefore,  that  he 
present  to  the  committees  of  Congress  as 
rapidly  as  possible  his  assessment  of  the 
boxcar  and  hopper  car  shortage,  and  any 
proposals  the  Secretary  or  the  Depart- 
ment might  have  to  remedy  that  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  again  to  sound 
the  alarm  that  as  surely  as  we  are  gath- 
thered  in  this  Senate  session  today, 
unless  there  are  definite  decisions  made 
in  this  Government  relating  to  the  avail- 
ability of  fuel  supplies  for  the  agricul- 
tural sector,  we  are  going  to  have  a  ter- 
rible crisis  in  food  supply  for  the  con- 
sumers of  the  Nation.  We  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  fulfill  our  export  require- 
ments. If  there  is  a  continued  shortage 
of  hopper  cars  and  boxcars,  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  move  our  crop.  If 
there  is  a  shortage  of  diesel  fuel,  we 
are  not  going  to  have  fuel  for  the  loco- 
motives to  move  the  crop»  If  there  is  a 
shortage  of  storage  space,  the  terminal 
operators  who  extend  credit  to  country 
elevators  for  the  purpose  of  limited  stor- 
age of  the  crop  as  it  is  being  harvested 
v.iil  not  make  that  credit  available. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  that  go 


into  the  complex  integrated  structure  of 
the  agricultural  economy,  and  all  of 
those  factors  are  being  ignored  or  at 
least  being  given  a  back-of-the-hand 
treatment.  We  have  got  to  have  some 
decisions  in  the  Government. 

Today  is  the  final  day  of  the  hearings 
before  the  Oil  Policy  Committee,  and  I 
want  to  say  again  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  unless  we  have  mandatory 
fuel  allocations  for  agriculture  at  a 
priority  level,  the  American  people  are 
going  to  have  an  increase  in  food  prices 
that  no  amount  of  price  control  can 
affect,  because  you  cannot  make  food 
out  of  price  controls. 

Food  comes  out  of  production  from 
the  soil.  It  comes  from  beef  cattle  and 
from  pigs.  And  today  the  American 
farmer  is  selling  suckling  pigs.  The 
American  fanner  is  getting  rid  of  his 
cattle.  The  American  farmer  is  facing  a 
difficult  time  in  the  marketing  of  his 
crops,  and  we  are  going  to  have  more  and 
more  trouble  and  higher  and  higher 
prices. 

So  today,  on  this  14th  day  of  June,  I 
place  in  this  Rbcord  my  prediction  that 
unless  action  is  taken  to  provide  fuel 
allocation,  to  provide  credit,  to  assure 
transport,  and  to  assure  adequate  stor- 
age, the  beef  prices,  the  egg  prices,  the 
poultry  prices,  the  vegetable  prices,  the 
potato  prices,  and  the  prices  of  every 
commodity  that  the  housewife  and  the 
American  family  need  will  go  up  and  up 
and  up,  and  Mr.  Nixon's  price  control 
program  wUl  have  no  effect;  because 
what  good  does  it  do  to  have  price  con- 
trols if  you  have  no  food,  or  if  you  have 
an  inadequate  supply?  We  will  have 
black-marketing  and  profiteering,  and 
the  answer  to  the  problem  is  not  merely 
to  tell  the  farmers  to  produce — they  are 
going  to  produce,  with  40  million  more 
acres  in  production — but  to  have  a  struc- 
tm-e  that  makes  possible  the  processing 
and  the  transportation  of  that  pro- 
duction. 

THE   LATEST   NIXON    "FREEZE" 

Mr.  President,  last  night  the  Presi- 
dent announced  changes  in  his  economic 
program.  Tills  new  action  comes  on  top 
of  what  we  call  phase  III  which,  from 
the  beginning,  was  a  disaster,  a  mistake, 
imtimely,  and,  regrettably,  a  very  costly 
error. 

Since  1969,  the  American  economy  has 
been  subject  to  fiip-flop,  to  program 
changes  of  the  Nixon  administration.  In- 
flation has  run  rampant.  Unemployment 
has  jumped  to  its  highest  levels  In  a 
decade.  Interest  rates  are  at  their  high- 
est levels  in  100  years.  Trade  deficits  are 
at  their  highest  level  since  1883. 

We  have  seen  the  cost  of  living  going 
up  week  after  week.  Controls  have  been 
imposed.  They  have  been  removed  and 
they  have  been  reimposed.  There  has 
been  a  series  of  phases  and  freezes  and 
promises  and  propaganda.  In  short,  there 
has  been  no  consistent  economic  sta- 
bilization program.  None  has  been  forth- 
coming from  the  administration.  As  a 
result,  the  American  working  family  over 
the  past  4'/2  years  has  suffered  under  the 
weight  of  a  Nixon  infiation  tax,  double 
the  devaluation  of  the  dollar,  at  least 
officially  two  devaluations,  and  a  third 


as  a  result  of  speculation,  and  an  unprec- 
edented drop  in  the  pact  6  months  of 
the  real  wage  purchasing  power  of  the 
American  worker. 

Last  evening,  the  President  said  that 
the  American  worker  had  more  income 
to  spend  than  any  time  since  the  past  7 
years.  Well,  Mr.  President,  the  amount  of 
money  one  has  is  not  so  Important.  What 
is  important  is  what  does  that  money 
buy?  The  American  dollar  overseas  buys 
less.  The  American  doUar  at  home  buys 
less.  It  is  now  worth  77  cents  in  terms  of 
1967  purchasing  power.  Regardless  of 
what  the  President  may  have  said  in  his 
radio  and  television  address  last  night, 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  weeJdy  pay- 
check American  workers  now  buys  less 
than  it  bought  in  the  same  period  of  1972. 

People  on  fixed  incomes,  pensioners, 
those  on  social  security,  the  poor,  the 
low-income  groups  in  this  country,  all 
have  suffered  an  unbearable  burden. 

Pi'csident  Nixon  says  he  does  not  want 
any  tax  increase.  Well,  Mr.  President,  the 
lact  is  that  we  have  had  a  tax  increase 
on  the  working  families  of  this  country — 
what  has  l>een  happening  to  the  rents 
they  have  to  pay,  to  the  cost  of  the  homes 
they  Vvould  like  to  buy,  to  the  interest 
rates  they  will  have  to  pay,  and  on  the 
food  prices  they  are  now  paying,  as  well 
as  all  the  other  items.  This  is  the  Nixon 
inflation  tax  and,  might  I  add  that  it  is 
not  food  prices  only  that  have  been  go- 
ing up,  but  nonlndustrial  prices  as  well; 
lumber  up  30  percent;  petroleum  prod- 
ucts up  20  percent,  just  to  name  a  few.  I 
have  been  saying,  as  chairman  of  tlie 
Consumer  Economics  Subcommittee  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  for  better 
than  6  montlis  that  phase  III  was  not 
worlting.  Dr.  Stein,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  comes  be;?- 
fore  the  committee,  week  after  week,  and 
he  tells  us  all  is  well.  He  looks  us  right 
in  the  eye  and  says  that  the  program 
is  a  success.  He  tells  us  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  be  able  to  hold  inflation  at 
an  annual  rate  of  2Vi  percent. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  sheer,  unadul- 
terated, nonsense.  Last  night,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  had  to  openly 
admit  that  it  was. 

I  was  interested  in  noting  that  the 
President  finally  discovered  what  every 
American  family  has  known  for  a  long 
time,  that  gasoline  prices  have  gone  up. 
Anyone  who  buys  gasoline  for  his  car 
knows  that,  imless  he  fills  up  his  gas  tank 
with  Government  gasoline. 

Tlie  President  says  that  food  prices 
are  going  up.  I  should  say  that  they  are. 
Rents  have  been  going  up,  too,  I  might 
add,  which  are  not  gomg  to  a  part  of  tlie 
new  controls. 

Dividends  ai'e  also  going  up.  Corporate 
profits  have  gone  up,  after  taxes,  32  per- 
cent. At  the  very  time  that  wages  of 
average  working  men  and  women  are 
being  held  down,  prices  have  gone  up. 
Executive  salaries  are  up  13*72  percent. 
I  repeat,  corporate  profits  after  taxes  on 
the  average  are  up  32  percent. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  economy  is 
out  of  balance? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  people  are  upset? 

However.  I  do  want  to  say  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  I  was  pleased,  at  long  last — de- 
layed as  it  was — that  the  price  freeze  was 
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put  into  effect  on  certain  commodities 
for  60  days.  That  is  long  overdue. 

I  was  also  happy  to  hear  that  the  Presi- 
dent says  they  will  look  into  some  pos- 
sibilities of  a  rollback.  That  is  long  over- 
due, too. 

But.  I  want  to  make  it  equally  clear 
that  the  message  of  last  evening  still  does 
not  lay  out  for  us  a  program.  What  it 
amounts  to  Is  a  temporary  pain  reliever 
in  certain  areas.  We  will  still  have  the 
headache  but  maybe  we  will  not  have  a 
backache.  Some  parts  will  be  controlled 
temporarily  but  other  parts  will  not  be. 
The  President's  message  also  saw  fit, 
once  again,  to  pit  the  country  against 
Congress.  What  happened?  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  said,  "You 
have  got  to  watch  that  Congress.  They 
are  spenders.  If  Congress  does  not  quit 
spending,  we  cannot  control  inflation." 
The  President  is  looking  for  a  scapegoat. 
Well,  Mr.  President,  may  I  say  to  the 
President  that  this  Senate  adopted  a 
spending  ceiling  lower  than  what  the 
President  asked  for.  We  will  appropriate 
less  than  what  he  asked  for,  but  we  will 
have  an  argimient  about  what  It  Is  we 
will  appropriate. 

He  wants  to  appropriate  more  money 
for  the  military.  He  wants  to  appropriate 
more  money  for  military  assistance,  and 
for  foreign  assistance.  Congress  thinks 
it  should  appropriate  less  in  those  areas 
and  begin  to  take  care  of  the  American 
people. 

What  else  did  the  President  say  last 
night? 

The  straw  man  he  sets  up  to  manipu- 
late his  political  lines  is  like  a  Don 
Quixote  of  the  20th  century.  He  says 
that  there  are  Members  of  Congress  who 
want  permanent  controls.  I  have  heard 
no  Member  of  Congress  asking  for  per- 
manent controls.  What  we  have  asked 
for  are  timely  controls  before  things  be- 
come uncontrollable.  Every  Member  of 
Congress  that  has  ever  made  a  study  of 
the  economic  situation  knows  that  con- 
trols are  not  the  answer,  that  they  only 
provide  a  time  frame  In  which  to  work 
out  some  answers. 

President  Nixon  saw  fit,  once  again,  to 
talk  about  our  prisoners  of  war.  What 
that  had  to  do  with  prices,  I  do  not 
know. 

He  saw  fit,  once  more,  to  slap  Con- 
gress around  as  If  Congress  were  the 
wastrels  and  the  spenders.  He  saw  fit  to 
accuse  Congress  of  wanting  permanent 
controls,  which  he  knows  is  not  true. 

What  the  President  did  not  see  fit  to 
do  was  to  recognize,  when  he  repealed 
phase  II  and  moved  into  phase  HI,  that 
he  was  putting  the  economy  in  trouble, 
that  the  dollar  was  again  in  trouble,  that 
the  international  financiers  had  lost  con- 
fidence in  our  economy,  that  the  work- 
ing man  has  had  his  wages  eroded,  that 
the  pensioners  have  suffered  under  in- 
flation, and  that  our  economy  is  out  of 
balance. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  we  can  find  some 
way  to  get  our  ship  of  state  back  on  an 
even  keel,  but  that  will  not  come  about 
by  just  accusing.  That  will  not  come 
about  by  providing  halfway  measures. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark).  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  expired. 


CXIX- 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  I  wrote 
to  Secretary  Butz  on  June  1,  and  an 
article  published  in  the  press  relating  to 
an  analysis  of  the  President's  economic 
message  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

June  1, 1973. 
The  Honorable  Earl  L.  Butz, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Department  o/  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  have  read  with  con- 
siderable Interest  your  statement  m  Des 
Moines  on  Thursday,  May  30.  I  am  prompted 
to  make  four  recommendations  which  I  hope 
the  Department  will  carry  out  forthwith. 

1.  An  Intensive  and  continuing  monitoring 
of  the  commodity  markets.  The  speculation 
that  Is  taking  place  on  conmjodities  In  re- 
cent weeks  Is  not  healthy,  and  I  respectfully 
urge  the  Department  to  look  Into  any  possi- 
bility of  market  manipulation. 

2.  You  mentioned  the  possibility  of  the 
shortage  of  storage  facilities  for  the  upcom- 
ing crop.  I  therefore  recommend  that  the 
Department  undertake  at  once  a  nationwide 
survey  of  the  storage  capacity  In  order  to  de- 
termine what  storage  wUl  be  available  for  the 
1973  crops.  I  would  further  recommend  on 
the  completion  of  the  survey  that  the  De- 
partment take  whatever  action  is  neces- 
sary, including  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress, to  assure  adequate  storage  capacity. 

3.  The  fuel  shortage  Inevitably  will  affect 
the  producers  of  food  and  fiber  either  at  a 
time  of  planting,  at  harvest,  or  in  the  In- 
stance of  corn  and  soybeans  for  drying  facil- 
ities. There  simply  must  be  a  firm  and  man- 
datory fuel  allocation  for  agriculture. 

4.  In  your  Des  Moines  statement  you  em- 
phasize the  transportation  difficulties.  There- 
fore, I  recommend  that  you  present  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  as 
rapidly  as  possible  your  assessment  of  the 
boxcar  and  hopper  car  shortage  and  any 
proposals  that  you  have  to  remedy  that 
shortage. 

It   Is   vitally    Important   that   action   on 
these  matters  be  undertaken  at  once. 
I  await  your  reply. 
Sincerely, 

Hubert  H.  Humphret. 

Presidents  New  Price  Freeze:  A  Desperate 

DotsE  or  Old  Medicine 

(By  Edward  Cowan) 

Washington,  June  13. — In  clamping  a  60- 
day  freeze  on  virtually  all  prices.  President 
Nixon  appears  to  be  recycling  the  same  anti- 
Inflation  medicine  he  prescribed  few  the  econ- 
omy in  August,  1971. 

Now  as  then,  there  Is  a  note  of  despera- 
tion to  the  President's  action — ^perhaps  even 
greater  now  because  Mr.  Nixon  is  turning  to 
more  controls  although  he  and  his  advisers 
have  repeatedly  said  they  are  trying  to  steer 
toward  a  less  regulated  economy. 

Exactly  six  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Nixon  argued 
at  length  against  a  freeze.  It  "would  cause 
shortages,"  he  said. 

How  then,  do  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers explain  a  freeze?  What  do  they  expect 
it  to  accomplish? 

"A  freeze  provides  a  kind  of  shock  treat- 
ment reducing  Inflationary  expectations,"  the 
White  House  said  In  the  background  mate- 
rial distributed  tonight.  "Second,  it  will 
provide  the  time  necessary  to  consult  with 
labor,  management  and  consumer  represen- 
tatives on  the  shape  of  the  post-freeze  pro- 
gram." 

Those  were  also  the  reasons  Mr.  Nixon 
imposed  a  90-day  freeze  on  prices  and  wages 
on  Aug.  15,  1971.  It  gave  his  AdmhiUtration 
time  to  devise  the  regulations  of  Phase  2, 
which  began  Nov.  14,  1971,  and  ended  Jan. 
11,  1973.  Combined  with  other  measures,  it 
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also  signalled  with  stunning  impact  a  deter- 
mination to  curb  inflation  and  relnvlgorate 
a  sluggish  economy. 

Even  Democrats  and  skeptics  acknowl- 
edged that  Phase  2  had  been  effective  to 
some  extent — that  It  had  slowed  the  rate  of 
wage  and  price  inflation. 

Obviously,  however,  that  does  not  mean 
that  Phase  4 — to  start  at  the  end  of  the  new 
60-day  freeze — will  work.  Conditions  are 
different. 

In  1971,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  unused 
productive  capacity  in  the  economy.  Now 
there  is  relatively  little  slack  in  manufac- 
turing or  in  agriculture. 

The  Administration  Is  counting  on  the 
restraining  effect  of  a  tightening  credit 
policy  and  a  Federal  budget  that  is  moving 
from  large  deficit  to  balance  to  curb  the 
upward  trend  of  domestic  demand. 

Meanwhile,  foreign  demand  has  proved  to 
be  a  far  greater  inflationary  force  than  the 
Administration  expected  It  to  be  six  months 
ago.  One  reason  is  that  two  devaluations  of 
the  dollar,  in  December,  1971,  and  In  Febru- 
ary-March, 1973,  plus  Its  further  deprecia- 
tion In  foreign  exchange  tradmg,  have  made 
United  States  goods  much  cheaper  for  for- 
eigners. 

CUTS  IN  exports  urged 
Washington  cannot  tell  foreigners  not  to 
buy,  but  it  can  tell  Americans  not  to  export 
commodities  needed  at  home,  especlaUy  fiber 
and  food.  So,  Mr.  Nixon,  who  expressed  anew 
tonight  his  abhorrence  of  controls — "We 
must  not  let  controls  become  a  narcotic  and 
we  must  not  become  addicted" — is  asking 
Congress  for  authority  to  restrict  exports. 

Among  the  crops  experiencing  strong  ex- 
port demand  have  been  wheat,  rice,  barley, 
corn  and  soybeans.  The  huge  Soviet  wheat 
deal  of  1972  lifted  expected  exports  for  the 
1972-73  shipping  year  to  1.15  blUlon  bushels, 
or  48  per  cent  of  the  total  stock  avaUable. 

George  P.  Shultz,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  chairman  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council, 
was  asked  tonight  In  the  East  Room  of  the 
White  House  whether  Pha.se  3  had  been  a 
faUure. 

Mr.  Shultz  chuckled  and  replied  that 
"everyone  thinks  that  Phase  3  was  a  falUu-e, 
so  let's  not  argue  about  that."  He  added  that 
some  good  things  could  be  said  about  Phase 
3,  but  clearly  he  was  not  disposed  to  make 
too  much  of  them. 

Prom  Its  inception  on  Jan.  11,  Phase  3 
has  failed  to  command  much  respect.  The 
principal  criticism  from  the  outset  was  that 
the  Administration  had  moved  prematurely, 
before  the  fires  of  inflation  had  been  extin- 
guished. Moreover,  there  was  doubt  that 
business  would  voluntarily  comply  with 
standards  that  had  been  mandatory  under 
Phases. 

Phase  3,  which  began  with  mandatory  pric- 
ing rules,  such  as  getting  prior  approval  for 
increases,  continued  only  for  the  food,  health 
and  construction  sectors.  The  rest  of  the 
economy  was  supposed  to  practice  what  Mr. 
Nixon  first  called  "voluntary  cooperation,"  a 
phrase  Secretary  Shultz  later  chaiiged  to  the 
more  emphatic  "self-admlnistratlon." 

By  the  end  of  March,  the  Administration 
had  reluctantly  added  a  rule  to  regulate 
pricing  by  the  23  biggest  oil  companies.  On 
March  29  it  slapped  ceilings  on  wholesale  and 
retail  meat  prices. 

Early  in  May,  In  a  further  tacit  admission 
that  Phase  3  was  not  proving  effective,  the 
Administration  reintroduced  a  limited  form 
of  prior  approval  for  price  Increases  by  some 
600  corporations  with  sales  of  $250-mllllon  a 
year  or  more. 

Tht  Cost  of  Living  CouncU  was  also  faulted 
for  falling  to  roU  back  excessive  Phase  3 
price  Increases.  The  councU  Issued  Its  first 
Phase  3  chaUenge  to  an  increase,  f<»  zinc, 
only  yesterday. 

One  reason  the  Administration  was  eager 
to  change  from  Phase  2  to  Phase  3  was  its 
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desire  to  re-enlist  the  formal  support  of 
organized  labor  for  the  economic  stabilization 
program.  Four  of  five  labor  members  quit  the 
old  Pay  Board  In  April,  1972,  during  Phase 
2.  Labor  felt  strongly  that  mandatory  pay 
guidelines  made  a  mockery  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

This  part  of  the  Administration's  strategy 
appears  to  have  been  more  successful,  George 
Meany.  president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organi- 
zations, and  other  labor  leaders  continue  to 
sit  on  the  labor-management  advisory  com- 
mittee of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council. 

More  important  from  an  economic  view- 
point, the  largest  contracts  signed  so  far 
this  year — In  the  railroad,  electrical  equip- 
ment, longshore,  rubber,  construction  and 
apparel  fields — are  regarded  by  many  analysts 
as  moderate  In  comparison  to  the  large  wage 
Increases  negotiated  in  1970-71  before  the 
August,  1971.  freeze. 

Officially,  farm  prices  are  exempt  from  the 
60-day  freeze.  However,  Washington  is  try- 
lug  to  sit  on  them  indirectly  by  putting  ceil- 
ings on  what  may  be  charged  by  processors, 
wholesalers  and  retailers. 

Price  Increases  not  in  effect  by  June  8,  even 
if  announced  prospectively,  may  not  be  put 
Into  effect  under  the  terms  of  the  E.xecutlve 
order. 

Strictly  speaking,  "freeze"  Is  a  misnomer 
for  Mr.  Nixon's  action.  As  the  White  House 
took  pains  to  point  out.  sellers  are  free  to 
reduce  prices.  However,  a  traditional  argu- 
ment against  ceilings  is  that  "the  ceiling  be- 
comes the  floor" — an  argument  that  has  been 
heard  more  than  once  during  the  life  of 
this  Administration. 

Consumers  presumably  will  find  in  the 
President's  action  some  respite,  if  temporary, 
from  inflation.  Employers  who  must  put 
wage  increases  into  effect  In  the  next  few 
weeks  and  who  had  counted  on  compensatory 
price  Increases  may  find  the  situation  oner- 
ous. So  will  any  compaiiies  that  get  caught 
in  the  Intensified  price-controls  enforcement 
effort  the  President  promised. 

Mr.  Shultz  and  John  T.  Dimlop.  director 
of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  have  said  re- 
peatedly that  the  trouble  with  a  freeze  Is 
that  it  does  not  solve  anything.  Except  to 
the  extent  that  it  alters  inflationary  psychol- 
ogy, it  deals  with  symptoms,  not  causes. 

For  two  months,  then,  Mr.  Nixon's  cure 
for  Inflation  presumably  will  work — or  appear 
to  work.  However,  the  second  time  aroxind  a 
freeze  is  likely  to  be  less  effective  in  dispel- 
ling Inflationary  psychology  than  it  was  when 
novel. 

That  would  appear  to  put  more  of  a  burden 
on  controls — of  prices  and,  if  Congress  ac- 
quiesces, of  exports.  Mr.  Nixon  said  again 
tonight  that  he  was  against  "rigid,  perma- 
nent'  controls.  As  someone  else  said,  the 
long  run  Is  a  succession  of  short  runs. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Byrd)  is  now  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  above  order  was  subsequently 
modified  to  provide  for  the  Senate  to  con- 
vene at  11  a.m.  tomorrow.) 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order  to- 
morrow, there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


V 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  with 
amendments : 

S.  343.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Tuesday 
next  after  the  first  Monday  in  October  as 
the  day  for  Federal  elections  (Rept.  No. 
93-217). 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1636.  A  bill  to  amend  the  International 
Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972  (Rept.  No. 
93-218),  by  unanimous  consent;  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  authorized 
to  report  by  June  22,  1973. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  file  a  committee  report 
on  S.  1636.  and  ask  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  have  until  the  end 
of  next  week  to  report  on  this  same  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1435.  A  bill  to  provide  an  elected  Mayor 
and  City  Council  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
93-219). 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Pul- 
BRiGHT) ,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, without  amendment: 

S.  440.  A  bill  to  make  rules  governing  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
iia  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war  by  the 
Congress  (Rept.  No.  93-220),  together  with 
supplemental  views. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 


As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Arthur  I.  Mendolla.  of  Delaware,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nom- 
ination be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominee's  commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services : 

Terence  E.  McClary,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nomi- 
nation be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nees commitment  to  respond  to  requests 
to  appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services: 

Charles  E.  Odegaard,  of  Washington,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Uniformed  Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences; 

Joseph  D.  Matarazzo.  of  Oregon,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences;  and 

Alfred  A.  Marquez,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences. 

By  Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services : 

Malcolm  R.  Currle  of  California,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering. 

The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  recommendation  that  the  nomina- 
tion be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nom- 
inee's commitment  to  respond  to  requests 
to  appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 

Jack  L.  Bowers,  of  California,  to  be  an  As- 
sitant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nom- 
ination be  confirmed  subject  to  the 
nominee's  commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  I  report  favorably  the 
nomination  of  Brig.  Gen.  Edward  R.  Fiy 
for  appointment  in  the  Reserve  of  the  Aii- 
Force — Air  National  Guard — to  be  major 
general  and  Samuel  Jaskilka  and  sundry 
other  officers  for  permanent  appoint- 
ments in  the  Maiine  Corps  in  the  grades 
of  brigadier  general  and  major  general, 
and  ask  that  these  names  be  placed  on 
the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
addition,  there  are  2.645  for  appointment 
or  promotion  in  the  Marine  Coi*ps,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  all  in  the  grade  of  colonel 
and  below.  Since  these  names  have  al- 
ready appeared  in   the  Congressional 
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Record,  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Samuel  Jaskilka,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  permanent  appointment  in  the  Marine 
Corps; 

Richard  Mulberry,  and  sundry  other  of- 
ficers, for  permanent  appointment  In  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve; 

Steven  A.  Klein,  and  sundry  other  midship- 
men (Naval  Academy),  for  permanent  as- 
signment In  the  Navy; 

Richard  L.  Frymlre,  for  appointment  In  the 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force; 

Leslie  D.  Abram,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Air  Force; 
and 

George  B.  Aaron,  and  sundry  other  oflicers, 
for  promotion  In  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Kenneth  B.  Keating,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  Israel. 

The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nom- 
inations be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominee's  commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Senate. 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

James  S.  Dwight.  Jr.,  of  California,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Service; 

William  A.  Morrill,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare; 

Lewis  M.  Helm,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  and 

George  M.  Moore,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission. 

The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 

S.  1996.  A  bill  to  authorize  programs  to 
restore  the  quality  and  productivity  of  the 
Nation's  forest  lands;  to  provide  forestry 
incentives  to  encourage  better  forest  re- 
soiu-ce  management  by  non-Fed»al  forest 
landowners;  to  expand  and  strengthen 
forest  related  research,  education  and  tech- 
nical assistance;  to  establish  a  special  re- 
ceipts account  as  the  source  of  additional 
investment  capital  needed  to  Improve  forest 
resource  management  on  Federal  lands;  to 
establish  an  advisory  beard  to  provide  ad- 
vice and  counsel  on  forestry;  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  environmental  resources;  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  1997.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  ane  Urban  Development  to  en- 
courage and  assist  in  the  development  on  a 
demonstration  basis  of  several  carefully 
planned  projects  to  meet  the  special  health 


care  and  related  needs  of  elderly  persons  In 
a  campus-type  setting.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Ho'jsing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
S.  1998.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to  provide  for 
the  extension  thereof,  and  for  other  piu'- 
poses.  Referred  to  tlie  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MoNDALE)  : 
S.  1999.  A  bill  to  confer  pensionable  sta- 
tus on  veterans  Involved  in  the  Brownsville, 
Tex.,  Incident  of  August  13,  1906,  and  to  re- 
quire the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
to  make  certain  compensatory  payments  to 
such  veterans  and  their  heirs.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    STEVENS: 
S.  2000.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mari.i  Refu- 
gio Tafolla  de  Eakes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  2001.  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  Alamo- 
gordo  Dam  and  Reservoir,  New  Mexico,  as 
Sumner  Dam  and  Lake  Sumner,  respectively. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Spark  MAN)  : 
S.  2002.  A  bUl  to  further  amend  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  as  amended, 
to  authorize  the  President  to  prohibit  or  cur- 
tail the  exportation  of  articles,  commodities, 
or  products  from  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF,  and  Mr.  Javits)  : 
S.  2003.  A  bill  to  extend  the  period  within 
which  the  President  may  transmit  to  the 
Congress  plans  for  the  reorganization  of 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  1996.  A  bill  to  authorize  programs  to 
restore  the  quality  and  productivity  of 
the  Nation's  forest  lands;  to  provide  for- 
estry incentives  to  encourage  better  for- 
est resource  management  by  non-Federal 
forest  landowners;  to  expand  and 
strengthen  forest  related  research,  edu- 
cation and  technical  assistance;  to  es- 
tablish a  special  receipts  account  as  the 
source  of  additional  investment  capital 
needed  to  improve  forest  resource  man- 
agement on  Federal  lands;  to  establish  an 
advisory"  board  to  provide  advice  and 
counsel  on  forestry;  to  enhance  the  qual- 
ity of  environmental  resources;  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

AMERICAN    FORESTRY   ACT   OF    1973 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  a  revised  bill  which  is  premised 
upon  the  fact  that  the  Nation's  forest 
lands  are  one  of  its  most  valuable  re- 
source heritages,  benefiting  present  and 
f  utui'e  generations  of  American  people.  It 
proposes  that  all  forest  lands  in  the 
United  States,  both  public  and  private,  be 
managed  at  levels  which  will  provide  for 
the  economic  well-being,  security,  the 
general  health  and  welfare  of  a  growing 
Nation  living  within  a  desirable  environ- 
ment. 

On  January  27. 1971, 1  introduced  a  bill 
v.'hich  I  believed  would  overcome  some 
very  serious  and  mounting  problems  in 
National  Forestry.  Subsequently,  public 


hearings  on  the  bill  were  held  in  At- 
lanta, Syracuse,  Portland,  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  The  testimony  made  it  quite 
clear  that  a  comprehensive  approach  to 
realine  foresti-y  programs  was  needed 
and  ttiat  the  1971  bill  should  be  revised. 
After  much  careful  study  and  analysis  of 
this  bill,  the  American  Forestry  Act  of 
1973  was  prepared. 

The  1973  bill  provides  for  intensified 
and  diversified  forest  management — in- 
tensified in  terms  of  providing  increased 
timber  supplies  so  as  to  meet  the  Nation's 
growing  necessities;  diversified  in  terms 
of  multiple  use  and  environmental  con- 
tributions of  forest  resources  that  are  so 
essential  and  desired  by  our  society.  The 
bill  includes  expanded  and  strengthened 
programs  in  research,  education  and 
technical  assistance,  and  also  an  ad- 
visory board  to  provide  professional  ad- 
vice and  counsel  on  forest  resources. 

Forestry  incentives  for  private  lands 
are  proposed  on  a  graduated  scale  basis 
to  motivate  participation  by  over  4  mil- 
lion small  nonindustrial  woodland  owners 
who  control  some  300  million  acres  of 
some  of  the  Nation's  finest  forest-pro- 
ducing lands.  Federal  forest  manage- 
ment will  be  upgraded  also  by  providing 
a  special  receipts  account  to  furnish 
additional  funding  which  is  necessary  for 
more  intensive  sustained  yield  manage- 
ment, more  esthetic  and  amenities 
through  balanced  multiple  use  manage- 
ment, and  the  general  enhancement  of 
environmental  quality. 

The  American  Forestry  Act  of  1973  is 
urgent  national  legislation.  Homes  are 
not  being  built  because  of  severe  short- 
ages in  timber  supplies.  Short  supplies 
also  have  resulted  in  violent  upward  ad- 
justments in  lumber  and  plywood  prices 
since  termination  of  phase  11  price  con- 
trols last  January,  and  even  though  sea- 
sonal fluctuations  in  price  occur  and  new 
economic  controls  may  be  impMssed,  the 
only  real  and  lasting  solution  is  increased 
productivity.  Former  Forestry  Chief  Ed- 
ward P.  Cljfif  has  repeatedly  stated  that 
production  of  softwoods,  the  homebuild- 
ing  material,  can  be  doubled. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  build- 
ing needed  recreational  facilities,  re- 
foresting denuded  lands,  protecting  wild- 
life habitat  and  watersheds,  enhancing 
environmental  quality,  or  taking  the 
many  other  essential  steps  which  the 
American  people  rightfully  expect,  and 
which  must  be  a  critical  component  of 
any  proper  forest  management  program. 
At  a  later  time,  cosponsors  will  be 
added  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  Forestry 
Act  of  1973  responds  to  the  demands  by 
the  American  people — now  and  in  the 
future.  Prom  hearings  and  public  reac- 
tion, the  bill  has  been  revised  in  several 
crucial  ways  to  fully  protect  environ- 
mental values  while  enhancing  the  use 
and  productivity  of  our  forests.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  93d  Congress  will  act 
promptly  and  favorably  upon  this  pro- 
posal. 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1997.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  encourage  and  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment on  a  demonstration  basis  of 
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several  carefully  planned  projects  to 
meet  the  special  health-care  and  related 
needs  of  elderly  persons  in  a  campus- 
type  setting.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

CAMPUSES  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  tlie  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
encourage  and  assist  in  the  development, 
on  a  demonstration  basis,  of  several  care- 
fully planned  projects  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial health  care  and  related  needs  of 
elderly  persons  in  a  campus-type  setting. 
This  bill  sets  up  a  design  contest  for 
comprehensive  health  care  and  housing 
projects  which  I  call  "campuses  for  the 
elderly,"  and  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
choose  the  three  best  entries  for  funding. 
Each  design  must  include: 
Skilled  nursing  facility  (as  defined  by 
Medicaid-Medicare  regs.  >  for  120  people; 
Congregate  living  facilities — housing 
with  central  dining  for  those  who  can- 
not or  do  not  want  to  cook  their  own 
meals — as  defined  in  the  1970  Housing 
Act — for  at  least  100  people: 

A  rest  home  with  nursing  supervision 
for  100  people: 

Apartment  living— regular  apartment 
units  such  as  those  built  under  section 
202  of  the  Housing  Act — for  100  or  more; 
and 

A  community  center  which  could  be 
used  by  residents  of  the  campus  and  to 
provide  services  to  the  outside  com- 
munity of  the  elderly. 

I  stress  that  these  demonstration  proj- 
ects must  provide  much  more  than  hous- 
ing, they  must  provide  services  as  well. 
These  services  should  be  made  available 
to  the  general  community  on  an  out- 
reach basis  as  well  as  to  the  prospective 
tenants  of  the  facility.  Some  of  the  serv- 
ices which  might  be  provided  include: 
home  delivered  meals,  employment, 
transportation,  home  care  services, 
counseling,  legal  and  notary  assistance, 
and  telephone  reassurance  in  addition 
to  health  care. 

Perhaps  some  thought  might  be  given 
to  providing  an  outreach  clinic  or  diag- 
nostic center  in  conjunction  with  the 
senior  center  to  give  elders  in  the  com- 
munity an  alternative  to  the  hospital 
emergency  room  where  many  go  for  care 
after  office  hours.  The  campus  should 
provide  or  be  close  to  shopping  facilities. 
Appropriate  recreation  such  as  a  theater, 
swimming  pool,  gym.  bowling  alley  should 
be  available.  There  should  be  generous 
meeting  rooms  and  common  areas. 

In  short  this  "campus"'  should  be  de- 
.signed  to  meet  the  total  needs  of  the 
elderly  in  one  self-contained  unit.  Resi- 
dential and  nursing  units  should  be  de- 
signed for  the  elderly  with  consideration 
of  their  special  needs. 

My  bill  calls  upon  private  enterprise 
to  develop  innovative  approaches.  Fol- 
lowing the  "Operation  Breakthrough" 
example,  the  best  projects  will  receive 
funding  in  the  form  of  interest  subsidy 
payments  with  mortgage  amounts  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary. 

These  completed  projects  would  be 
evaluated  by  a  nine-man  committee  of 


which  three  shall  be  Members  of  the 
Congress  appointed  jointly  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House.  Six  members  of  the  committee 
will  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  of  which  three  shall  be  members 
of  the  medical  profession  and  three  shall 
be  administrators  of  health  care  facili- 
ties. This  committee  shall  have  a  life  of 
6  months  and  is  limited  to  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  $70,000.  The  committee 
shall  prepare  a  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  effectiveness  of  the  new  "cam- 
puses" and  their  suitability  to  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  elderly. 

There  are  some  interesting  examples 
of  the  campus  concept  springing  up 
across  the  Nation.  One  such  example  is 
at  Syracuse  University,  where  a  project 
being  built  on  the  college  campus  is  pro- 
viding an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
elderly  to  make  use  of  the  university's 
facilities.  Likewise  the  students  benefit 
from  their  association  with  older  Amer- 
icans. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  Pliiladelphia 
Geriatric  Center  has  purchased  several 
row-houses  wjjich  have  been  rehabili- 
tated to  house  several  elderly  with  ap- 
propriate supportive  and  medical  serv- 
ices to  fonn  its  own  campus. 

Paul  de  Preaux,  administrator  of  the 
Avery  Nursing  Home  and  Church  Homes, 
Inc.,  Hartford,  Corm..  has  been  the 
strongest  proponent  of  the  idea  pro- 
moted by  this  bill.  The  faciUties  of 
Chmch  Homes,  Inc.,  now  come  very  close 
to  implementing  this  campus  concept. 
To  Paul  de  Preaux,  the  "campus"  is  the 
answer  to  the  fragmentation  of  care 
which  marks  our  present  system.  When 
individuals  become  ill  they  are  removed 
from  their  homes  to  the  hospital.  With 
different  needs  they  are  placed  in  a 
nursing  home.  .As  their  n?eds  change 
they  are  returned  home,  or  back  to  the 
hospital.  With  each  move  there  is  an  in- 
evitable shock  and  trauma.  Some  of  this 
shock  and  trauma  can  be  eliminated  if 
an  individual  is  given  a  sense  of  con- 
tinuity. In  a  campus  setting  he  could 
move  from  residential  housing  to  the 
nursing  home  and  back  again  and  still 
be  in  touch  with  friends,  and  continue  to 
be  invested  with  a  sense  of  community 
and  belonging. 

Other  advocates  of  the  elderly,  such  as 
Mrs.  Daphne  Ki-ause,  executive  director 
of  the  Minneapolis  Age  and  Opportimity 
Center,  have  seen  the  wisdom  of  the  cam- 
pus concept.  Mrs.  Krause  is  endeavoring 
to  build  such  a  facility  in  Minneapolis 
to  go  along  with  the  services  she  already 
provides  through  MAO.  I  share  her  belief 
that  we  must  address  the  problems  of 
the  elderly  in  their  totality  rather  than 
looking  at  them  in  isolation. 

This  bill— as  S.  2935— received  favor- 
able response  in  the  last  Congress.  I  hope 
it  is  possible  to  have  the  new  measure 
enacted  swiftly  this  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  February  24,  1970,  article 
which  tells  of  the  success  of  the  Syra- 
cuse University  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Campus  With  a  Fading  Generation  Gap 

(By  Judy  Klemesrud) 
Syracuse. — Some  students  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity are  finding  they  can  trust — and  ac- 
tually be  friends  with — people  over  30.  And 
in  this  case  the  people  are  way  over  30.  In 
fact,  their  Average  age  is  70.3. 

They  all  live  within  a  few  yards  of  each 
other  in  a  futuristic -looking  new  housing 
complex,  known  around  the  campus  at  "St. 
Mary's"  because  a  cemetery  by  that  name 
once  stood  there. 

"We  really  have  a  lot  in  common,"  Alan 
Graham,  a  bearded  blond,  20-year-old  zoology 
student  from  Wilmington,  Del.,  said  Sunday 
afternoon  during  a  George  Washington's 
birthday  party  attended  by  300  students  and 
old  people. 

"natural  allies" 
"Neither  of  us  has  much  money."  he  went 
on,  "and  it's  not  supposed  to  be  right  for 
either  of  us  to  have  sex.  They  have  trouble 
getting  jobs,  and  so  do  we.  They've  been 
rejected  by  their  sons  and  daughters,  and 
were  feeling  some  of  this  rejection  by  society 
and  our  parents. 

"When  you  get  right  down  to  it,"  he  said, 
"we're  natural  allies." 

The  housing  complex,  which  has  been  oc- 
cupied for  about  a  year,  is  located  on  the 
western  edge  of  the  campus,  in  the  heart 
of  Syracuse's  black  ghetto.  It  is  composed  of 
four  buildings 

TA  public  housing  project  for  the  elderly 
called  Toomey-Abbot  Towers,  a  24-story 
building  housing  400  people  who  are  62  or 
over. 

TBoland  Hall,  a  university  dormitory  hous- 
ing 300  undergraduate  women  on  eight  floors. 
1  Brewtser  Hall,  a  12-story  dormitory  hous- 
ing 450  undergraduate  men. 

•Brockway  Hall,  a  three-story  student 
services  center  where  both  the  young  and  the 
old  gather  to  use  such  facilities  as  a  library, 
snack  bar,  bookstore  and  cafeteria. 

And  in  between  the  four  buildings  is  a 
large  concrete  patio  area  with  benches,  wliere 
the  two  age  groups  can  meet  and  mingle  in 
warm  weather. 

"It's  unique;  as  far  as  we  know  there's 
nothing  like  it  in  the  country,"  said  Thomas 
Carlsen,  assistant  dean  of  the  School  of 
Social  Work.  "We  view  it,  frankly,  as  a  built- 
in  laboratory." 

'He  was  not  exaggerating.  The  School  of  So- 
cial Work  has  assigned  two  full-time  staffers 
to  the  housing  project,  and  Ui  the  last  six 
months  projects  and  programs  for  the  young 
ond  old  have  sprung  up  like  daffodils  In  the 
spring.  Terms  like  "intergeneratlonal  coali- 
tion"  are  being  bandied  about,  and  students 
are  wTiting  papers  C'l.ife  After  Death — or 
Death  After  Life?")  inspired  by  their  visits 
with  the  elderly. 

And  its  all  with  the  blessings  of  the  Syra- 
cuse Housing  Authority,  whose  executive  di- 
rector, WilUani  McGarry,  has  given  the 
School  of  Social  Work  carte  blanche  as  .'ar  as 
programs  for  the  aging  are  concerned. 

Does  he  think  the  elderly  will  feel  like 
guinea  pigs? 

"Maybe  so."  he  replied  in  his  office  directly 
across  the  street  from  Toomey-Abbot  Towei-s. 
"But  being  guinea  pigs  means  they're  getting 
attention,  and  that's  the  one  thing  they 
need." 

ID    CARDS    LIKE    STUDENTS 

The  latest  joint  adventure — the  George 
Washington's  birthday  party — was  the  best 
attended  so  far.  There  was  a  reason:  The  old 
people  were  presented  with  special  identifica- 
tion cards  that  entitled  them  to  use  all  S>Ta- 
cuse  University  facilities,  and  to  pay  the  same 
discount  prices  that  students  pay. 

The  card  was  designed  by  John  E.  Spencer, 
a  68-year-old  resident  of  Toomey-Abbott  Tow 
ers  whose  wife,  Marjorie,  works  as  a  vol- 
unteer In  the  student  library  In  Brockway 
Hall. 
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"He  hates  old  people,  and  I'm  not  so  crazy 
about  them,  either,"  Mrs.  Spencer  said  short- 
ly before  the  party.  "When  you  get  with  older 
people,  there's  nothing  to  do.  So  many  of 
them  Just  think  about  the  past." 

The  students  and  the  elderly  also  get 
together  for  a  Sunday  night  dinner  pro- 
gram and  a  Wednesday  night  free  movie. 
They  mingle  at  concerts  and  plays  in  Brock- 
way Hall  and  at  religious  services  in  Toomey- 
Abbott  Towers. 

"One  thing  this  does  Is  break  down  stereo- 
types on  both  sides,"  said  Bruce  Thompson, 
24,  the  School  of  Social  Work  employe  as- 
signed to  ^he  housing  project.  "Our  people 
find  out  that  all  young  kids  aren't  neces- 
sarily pot  heads.  And  the  students  learn  that 
a  woman  who  looks  like  an  old  crank  may 
be  an  interesting  person." 

Another  program  in  the  works  is  called 
"Adoptive  Grandparents,"  and  ttirough  it  a 
student  would  "adopt"  an  older  person  for 
the  school  year.  It  is  the  brainchild  of  Dr. 
Philip  Steckler,  who  runs  a  day  care  branch 
of  the  Syracuse  Psychiatric  Hospital  In  Toom- 
ey-Abbott Towers. 

STtTOENT  VOLUNTEERS 

Several  students  are  responsible  for  dis- 
tributing Government  surplus  foods  to  the 
elderly.  Others  have  volunteered  to  clean 
apartments  and  do  other  household  chores 
for  the  old  people  in  exchange  for  such 
services  as  Ironed  shirts  or  shortened  skirts. 

"This  is  one  place  where  there's  no  gen- 
eration gap,"  said  Mrs.  Zoa  Newcomb,  a 
65-year-old  widow,  as  she  played  bridge  with 
three  men  students  Sunday  afternoon  in 
Brockway  Hall.  "You're  not  a  young  person  or 
an  old  person  at  the  bridge  table — you're 
Just  a  bridge  player.'" 

The  "St.  Mary's"  complex  grew  out  of  a 
compromise  between  the  city  and  the  uni- 
versity In  the  early  1960's.  Both  parties  bad 
been  locked  in  a  dispute  over  which  should 
use  the  land  for  housing.  (The  remains  in 
the  cemetery  had  been  moved  to  another 
graveyard.) 

The  dispute  was  quickly  solved  when  a 
third  party,  the  Veterans  Administration, 
entered  the  picture  saying  it  wanted  the  land 
for  a  new  wing  for  one  of  its  buildings.  The 
city  and  the  university  compromised:  half 
the  land  would  be  used  for  housing  the  elder- 
ly; the  other  half  for  housing  students. 

Not  all  of  the  residents  have  been  excited 
about  mixing  with  another  generation.  Some 
apathetic  students  refer  to  Toomey-Abbott 
Towers  as  "Wrinkly  World."  And  some  of  the 
elderly — especially  a  group  of  older  men — 
call  out  "dirty  beatnik"  whenever  a  bearded 
student  strolls  by. 

But  for  the  most  part,  the  experiment 
seems  to  be  working. 

"Sometimes  you  Just  need  somebody  older 
to  talk  to,"  said  Kathleen  Maleszyk,  21,  of 
Lynn,  Mass.,  a  pert  brunette  who  Is  a  senior 
In  aerospace  engineering.  "They  can  give  us 
advice  with  wisdom — something  that  kids 
our  age  cannot." 


By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 

S.  1998.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  extension  thereof,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
authority  contained  in  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  program  and  the  fund- 
ing of  new  community  mental  health 
centers  expires  June  30,  1973.  The  ad- 
ministratdon  has  not  sought  extension 
of  that  authority  and  is  seeking  funds  in 
its  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1974 
only  to  complete  its  commitment  to  ex- 
isting centers.  Thus,  no  new  centers  will 
receive  any  Federal  support. 


Although  the  Senate  has  already  passed 
a  bill  which  included  an  extension  of 
this  authority  for  1  year  without  sub- 
stantive change,  I  introduce  today  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1973  which  makes  major 
changes  in  the  program  by  amendments 
to  the  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Act.  The  bill  will  extend  the  pro- 
gram for  3  years,  change  construction 
grants  to  facility  grants  for  renovation 
or  acquisition  of  existing  facilities,  and 
provide  funding  for  operating  costs  in 
lieu  of  staflBng  grants.  Also,  the  measure 
strengthens  the  requirement  for  evalua- 
tion of  programs  both  by  HEW  and  the 
centers  themselves. 

Although  the  bill  retains  the  current 
provisions  of  the  act  making  a  distinc- 
tion in  the  Federal  share  of  moneys  to 
centers  in  poverty  areas,  it  would  begin 
such  Federal  share  at  a  higher  level,  and 
at  a  significantly  lower  level,  and  require 
that  the  additional  funds  for  a  center 
serving  a  poverty  area  be  used  for  the 
poverty  population  being  served  in  that 
area.  I  am  confident  that  the  Congress 
will  decide  to  not  only  continue  the  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  program 
but  to  expand  it,  make  funds  available 
for  initiating  new  centers  and  new  serv- 
ices within  existing  centers,  and  assure 
a  monitoring  of  the  performance  of  fed- 
erally supported  centers  to  insure  their 
responsiveness  to  commimity  needs  and 
national  goals  relating  to  community 
mental  health  care.  This  bill  can  be  the 
basis  for  such  a  decision. 

Mr.  President,  the  community  mental 
health  center  is  a  health  services  delivery 
system  already  federally  fimded  in  nearly 
500  communities  in  which  approximately 
35  percent  of  the  Nation's  population 
lives.  It  embodies  many  of  the  attributes 
held  in  highest  regard  by  the  administra- 
tion. Yet,  the  administration  proposes  to 
discontinue  further  Federal  support.  In 
my  judgment  this  would  be  a  serious 
mistake. 

The  community  mental  health  center 
system  stresses  comprehensiveness  by 
including  within  a  single  system  all  of 
the  related  services  available  to  serve 
the  population  for  which  it  is  responsible. 
The  services  contained  in  the  system  are 
coordinated  in  a  maimer  which  enables 
a  patient  to  move  freely  and  easily  from 
one  service  to  another  as  needed  without 
the  duplication  of  effort  and  cost 
present  when  services  are  unrelated  and 
uncoordinated.  The  program  is  designed 
to  serve  the  total  population  of  its  de- 
signated geographic  area.  The  funds  al- 
located go  almost  entirely  into  services 
for  the  persons  in  need.  Very  little  money 
is  used  for  the  support  of  a  bureaucracy. 

A  noteworthy  characteristic  is  the  high 
degree  of  local  responsibility  with  the 
controls  and  direction  provided  by  local 
volunteer  boards. 

The  community  mental  health  centers 
program,  which  was  to  be  initiated  in 
each  catchment  or  population  area  with 
Federal  fimding  on  a  diminishing  basis 
has  moved  steadily  toward  ultimate  sup- 
port by  State  and  local  government  and 
private  soiu'ces.  Only  about  30  percent 
of  the  money  invested  annually  in  op- 
erating the  community  mental  health 
center  program  now  comes  from  Federal 


funds.  Forty-four  percent  comes  from 
local  and  State  government;  20  percent 
comes  from  patient  fees  and  forms  of 
insurance. 

The  program  is  not  one  which  was 
developed  and  put  together  hastily  in 
response  to  a  crisis,  but  evolved  out  of 
10  years  of  thoughtful  deliberations  with 
extensive  community  planning  at  State 
and  local  levels.  The  planning  process 
was  initiated  during  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, the  crucial  legislation  was 
adopted  during  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion, and  the  program  has  had  the  con- 
tinued support  of  each  administration 
since. 

The  system  is  designed  to  be  com- 
patible with  any  proposed  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  total  health  care  delivery 
and  thus  might  be  joined  as  an  already 
operating  component.  For  example,  the 
Senate-passed  HMO  bill,  S.  14,  provides 
for  mental  health  services  utilizing  ex- 
isting community  mental  health  centers 
on  a  priority  basis.  Despite  commonly 
held  false  assumptions,  mental  health 
services  are  demonstrably  insurable 
within  a  plan  of  National  Health  In- 
surance. 

Community  mental  health  centers  en- 
courage community  care  with  a  mini- 
mum of  institutional  confinement  which 
means  that  to  the  extent  possible,  the 
patient  is  responsible  for  the  fulfillment 
of  his  own  treatment  plan  while  con- 
tinuing as  a  self-reliant,  tax-paying 
member  of  the  community.  These  cen- 
ters have  already  played  a  major  role  in 
the  reduction  of  State  hospital  census 
by  a  dramatic  36  percent  in  the  last  5 
years,  in  closing  a  number  of  State  hos- 
pitals in  several  States  and  in  making  a 
sharp  reduction  in  the  amount  of  funds 
expended  in  the  construction  of  new 
institutions. 

The  center  system  places  major  at- 
tention on  the  development  of  a  preven- 
tive approach  with  better  and  more  effi- 
cient utilization  of  limited  professional 
manpower.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  program  was  Intended  to  be  a  dem- 
onstration and  because  it  has  been  dem- 
onstrated to  be  successful  and  effective  it 
should  therefore  be  picked  up  by  fund- 
ing from  other  sources.  The  problem  lies 
in  the  definition  of  "demonstration."  It 
is  clear  that  those  who  wrote  the  orig- 
inal legislation  did  not  intend  that  Fed- 
eral support  would  continue  undimin- 
ished and  forever.  Funding  grants  were 
to  be  for  a  term  of  8  years  and  pro- 
vision was  made  for  diminishing  Federal 
participation  during  that  8-year  period. 

Thus,  Federal  funding  was  to  serve 
a  pump  priming  purpose.  It  was  also 
to  demonstrate  to  each  community  the 
merits  of  the  program  and  the  capability 
of  each  community  to  pick  up  gradually 
the  financing  of  its  own  center.  Congress 
set  as  its  goal  that  a  mental  health  cen- 
ter should  be  established  In  as  many 
catchment  areas  as  necessary  to  serve 
the  total  population  of  the  country.  It 
was  not  the  intent  of  Congress  when  the 
initial  legislation  was  enacted  to  assist 
a  few  favored  communities  to  have  cen- 
ters and  then  to  leave  to  chance  the 
spread  of  the  program  elsewhere. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  pro- 
gram will  be  funded  through  national 
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health  insurance.  Unfortunately,  nation- 
al health  insurance  does  not  yet  exist  nor 
does  it  seem  imminent.  In  addition,  it 
must  be  recognized  that  even  if  national 
health  insurance  supports  continuation 
of  an  existing  community  mental  health 
center,  it  would  not,  as  a  fee-for-service 
mechanism,  provide  the  funding  for  con- 
sultation services,  which  are  a  major 
component  of  the  preventive  function. 
Nor  would  iixsurance  provide  funding  for 
the  initiation  of  new  and  needed  centers 
where  they  no  not  already  exist.  Futher- 
more,  there  unfortunately  remains  some 
imcertainty  at  this  time  whether  mental 
health  coverage  will  be  included  in  na- 
tional health  insurance  legislation. 

Can  the  program  be  supported  and 
centers  be  initiated  through  revenue 
sharing?  Without  debating  what  may 
prove  to  be  the  eventual  virtues  of  the 
revenue-sharing  approach  to  Federal 
participation  in  local  programs,  there 
seems  to  be  a  disregard  for  reality  in  pro- 
posing this  solution.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  revenue  sharing  will  be  so  effective 
immediately  that  each  of  the  many  pro- 
grams which  apparently  are  expected  to 
derive  their  support  from  this  source  will 
each  receive  its  equitable  and  essential 
share  without  intermption  of  service  and 
irreparable  damage. 

Neither  can  anyone  be  confident  about 
the  prospects  of  equitable  consideration 
in  the  intense  competition  which  will 
take  place  not  only  between  established 
programs  but  also  with  those  which  may 
be  devised  in  response  to  State  and  local 
pressures.  Doubts  arise  concerning  reve- 
nue sharing  as  a  solution  because  of  the 
tendency  on  the  part  of  State  and  local 
governments  to  use  the  funds  shared 
with  tliem  for  one-time  capital  expendi- 
tures rather  than  for  programs  involving 
long-term  financial  commitments.  Then, 
there  are  indications  that  all  the  pro- 
gi-ams  which  are  supposedly  to  be  sup- 
ported by  revenue  sharing  are  going  to 
have  to  be  financed  with  what  appears 
to  be  less  dollai-s  than  are  cuiTently 
available  through  present  funding  ar- 
rangements. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Fed- 
eral grant  program  for  community  health 
centers  has  resulted  in  an  inequitable 
distribution  of  services  with  certain 
States  and  communities  receiving  a  dis- 
proportionate amomit  of  the  funds  avail- 
able. It  is  true  that  some  States  were 
better  prepared  to  move  ahead  than 
others  and  have  attained  more  rapid  and 
complete  coverage  of  the  population  of 
their  States.  It  hardly  makes  sense,  how- 
ever, that  those  States  which  have  been 
confronted  with  greater  difficulty  in  get- 
ting imderway  should  be  deprived  of  as- 
sistance simply  because  the  funds  have 
been  Inequitably  distributed  up  to  now. 
To  take  such  a  position  is  to  perpetuate 
the  inequity. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  valid  reasons 
why  there  should  be  a  continuation  of 
the  Federal  presence  in  a  program  to  re- 
solve the  general  and  far-reaching  prob- 
lem of  mental  Illness.  Mental  illness  in 
its  various  manifestations  Is  so  pervasive 
in  breadth  and  impact  that  the  Nation 
cannot  afford  to  let  an  aggressive  pro- 
gram become  merely  a  matter  of  State 
option. 


I  am  deeply  concerned  about  an  ap- 
proach to  financing  which  does  not  pro- 
vide for  a  continuing  Federal  regulating 
relationship.  Though  a  substantial  part 
of  center  funding  may  come  from  other 
sources  and  though  program  control  and 
management  may  be  local,  uniform 
standards  of  practice  and  performance 
established  by  the  Federal  Government 
are  highly  desirable. 

Historically,  the  care  of  the  mentally 
ill  has  represented  such  a  heavy  burden 
on  the  resources  of  State  government 
that  the  picture  was  one  of  shocking  ne- 
glect. It  was  not  until  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment took  positive  action  to  correct 
the  appalling  situation  that  conditions 
began  to  change  and  hope  at  last  arose 
for  the  future.  There  is  inadequate  evi- 
dence that  the  States  are  yet  able  to  ac- 
cept again  full  responsilbility  for  this 
health  problem,  which  is  imique  in  terms 
of  the  number  of  persons  affected  and  the 
range  of  services  required.  To  force  State 
government  to  assume  too  soon  the  en- 
tire burden  which  many  States  carried 
so  badly  in  the  past  is  to  risk  a  return  to 
the  scandalous  waste  of  human  resources 
from  which  "our  Nation  has  just  now 
begmi  to  emerge. 

Mr.  President,  my  proposal  makes  sev- 
eral basic  recommendations  which  are 
consistent,  I  believe,  with  administration 
goals  and  realistic  in  terms  of  the  future 
of  the  community  mental  health  center 
program  and  its  development  to  meet  the 
goals  the  Congress  initially  set  for  it: 

First,  that  Federal  funding  continue 
for  the  pmpose  of  assuring  the  initiation 
of  a  community  mental  health  center  in 
each  of  the  1,500  catchment  areas  re- 
quiied  to  encompass  the  total  national 
population.  Presently,  there  are  493  cen- 
ters federally  funded  and  a  small  number 
financed  in  other  ways.  This  means  there 
are  at  least  900  catchment  areas  for 
which  centers  must  still  be  planned  and 
initial  funding  secured.  Continued  Fed- 
eral participation  should  at  least  make 
available  an  initial  8-year  staffing  grant 
for  the  support  of  a  properly  designed 
and  approved  mental  health  center  in 
every  catchment  area  still  unserved  by 
such  a  center.  June  30,  1980,  should  be 
regarded  as  the  target  date  for  compre- 
hensive national  coverage  with  initia- 
tion staffing  grants. 

Second,  that  a  ceiling  be  placed  on  the 
amount  which  can  be  allocated  to  any 
one  center  in  order  to  avoid  giving  undue 
advantage  to  those  having  unusual 
grant-writing  skills  and  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  an  equitable  distribution  of  avail- 
able dollars  to  all  catchment  areas. 

Third,  that  there  be  a  continuation  of 
preferential  funding  for  centers  serving 
poverty  areas  with  the  requirement  that 
the  additional  dollars  allocated  to  such 
preferential  funding  be  used  for  the  pro- 
vision of  services  to  the  poverty  popula- 
tion. 

And  finally,  that  long-term  fimding 
beyond  the  initial  8-year  grant  period  be 
available  to  finance  consultation  and 
other  preventive  services  not  normally 
reimbursable  from  other  sources.  Prefer- 
ential funding  should  also  be  available  to 
support  such  services  in  poverty  popula- 
tions. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  bill  and 
a  section-by-section  analysis  of  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1998 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  ill  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Extension  Act  of  1973". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  <a)  The  Congress  hereby  find-; 
that— 

(1)  community  care  is  the  moat  effective 
and  humane  form  of  care  for  the  majority 
of  mentally-ill  and  mentally-retarded  in- 
dividuals; 

(2)  there  is  currently  a  shortage  and  mal- 
distribution of  quality  community  mental 
health  care  resources  In  the  United  States; 

(3)  the  federally  funded  commtmlty  men- 
tal health  centers  have  had  a  major  impac 
on  the  improvement  of  care  by:  fostering 
coordination  and  cooperation  between  vari- 
ous agencies  resulting  in  a  decrease  in  over- 
lapping services  and  more  efficient  utilization 
of  available  resources,  bringing  comprehen- 
sive community  care  to  all  in  need  within 
a  specific  geographic  area  regardless  of  abil- 
ity to  pay,  and  by  developing  a  system  of  care 
which  insures  continuity  of  care  for  all  pa- 
tients. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  declares  that  the 
obligation  for  insuring  the  expansion  of  the 
community  mental  health  center  concept 
in  the  United  States  and  the  provision  of 
comprehensive  community  care  to  all  in 
need,  rests  with  the  Federal  Government, 
and  declares  further  that  Federal  fundi 
should  continue  to  be  made  available  for  the 
purposes  of  initiating  new  community  men- 
tal health  centers  and  new  services  within 
existing  centers,  and  for  the  monitoring  of 
the  performance  of  all  federally-funded  cen- 
ters to  Insure  their  responsiveness  to  com- 
munity needs  and  national  goals  relating 
to  community  mental  health  care. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    COMMTJNrTY    MENTAL 
HEALTH  CENTERS  ACT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2681) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  201.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  grants  for  facilities  of  public 
and  other  nonprofit  community  mental 
health  centers  under  this  title  $15,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973:  $15.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1975:  and  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976." 

(b)  (1)  Section  202  (b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  in  the  first  sentence  the 
words  "a  project  for  the  construction  of  a 
community  mental  health  center"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "acquisition  and  re- 
novation of  a  community  mental  health  cen- 
ter facility". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  "construc- 
tion of  the  center"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "the  center  facility". 

(c)  Section  204(a)  (4)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  "construc- 
tion of  community  mental  health  centers ' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "ac- 
quisition and  renovation  of  community 
mental  health  center  facilities"; 

(d)  Section  204(a)(8)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  the  word  "construction" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "facility". 

(e)  Section  205(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  word  "construction"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "the  acqui- 
sition or  renovation  of  a  community  mental 
health  center  faclMtv". 

(f)  Section    205(a)(4)     of    such    Act    Is 
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amended  by  striking  the  words  "construction 
of  the". 

(g)  Thefthird  sentence  of  section  206(a)  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  "of  the  cost 
of  conswuctlon". 

(m)  Section  207  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  207.  No  grant  may  be  made  under  any 
provision  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
for  any  fiscal  year  for  any  project  described 
In  this  title  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  funds  are  not  available  under  this  title 
to  make  a  grant  for  such  project." 

(1)  The  title  of  Part  A,  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  "Part  A — Grants  for  Fa- 
cilities". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  heading  for  part  B  of  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"Part  B — Grants  for  Portion  of  the  Costs 
OF  Operation  of  Centers" 
(b)(1)  Section  220(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  "compensa- 
tion of  professional  and  technical  personnel 
for  the  initial  operation"  and  by  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "compensation  for 
operational  costs  for  the  operation  of  new 
community  mental  health  centers  or  of  new 
services  in  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters". 

(2)  Section  220(a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  imme- 
diately before  the  period  the  words  "such 
as  services  for  children  and  the  elderly". 

(3)  Section  220(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  (1)  Grants  under  this  section  for 
costs  for  any  center  may  be  made  only  for 
the  period  beginning  with  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  for  which  such  a  grant  is 
made  and  ending  with  the  close  of  eight 
years  after  such  first  day;  and  except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (2),  such  grants  with 
respect  to  any  center  may  not  exceed  70  per 
centum  of  such  costs  for  the  first  year  after 
such  first  day,  60  per  centum  of  such  costs 
for  the  second  year  after  such  first  day,  50 
per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  third  year 
after  such  first  day,  40  per  centum  of  such 
costs  for  the  fourth  year  after  such  first  day, 
30  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  fifth 
year  after  such  first  day,  20  per  centum  of 
such  costs  for  the  sixth  year  after  such  first 
day,  15  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the 
seventh  year  after  such  first  day,  and  10  per 
centum  of  such  costs  for  the  eighth  year 
after  such  first  day. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  center  providing 
services  for  persons  in  an  area  designated 
by  the  Secretary  as  an  urban  or  rural  pov- 
erty area,  grants  under  this  section  for  such 
costs  may  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  such 
costs  for  the  first  year  after  such  first  day. 
80  per  centiun  of  such  costs  for  the  second 
year  after  such  first  day,  70  per  centum  of 
such  costs  for  the  third  year  after  such  first 
day,  60  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the 
fourth  year  after  such  first  day,  45  per 
centum  of  such  costs  for  the  fifth  year  after 
such  first  day,  25  per  centum  of  such  costs 
for  the  sixth  year  after  such  first  day,  15 
per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  seventh 
year  after  such  first  day,  and  10  per  centum 
of  such  costs  for  the  eighth  year  after  such 
first  day. 

(c)  Section  221(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4); 

(2)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon;  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (5)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(6)  the  services  to  be  provided  by  the 
center  are  made  avaUable  to  any  health 
maintenance  organization  serving  residents 
within  the  catchment  area  for  such  center; 

"(7)  such  center  has  made  adequate  «p- 
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rangements  to  secure  all  available  third 
party  payments  for  its  services; 

"(8)  such  center  has  established  an  evalu- 
ation program,  either  directly  or  by  con- 
tract; 

"(9)  such  center  has  a  program  whereby  it 
screens,  and  where  practicable,  provides 
treatment  for,  persons  within  its  catchment 
area  who  may  otherwise  be  admitted  to  a 
State  mental  hospital;  and 

"(10)  such  center  has  a  program  for  the 
followup  care  of  persons  within  its  catch- 
ment area  who  are  discharged  from  a  State 
mental  hospital." 

(d)  Section  221(b)   Is  repealed. 

(e)  Section  221(c)  Is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 221(b)  and  is  further  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  word  "and"  after  "1974"  and  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "and  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1976". 

(f )  Section  221  is  further  amended  by  ad- 
ding at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(c)  Where  an  application  for  a  grant  un- 
der this  part  for  a  community  mental  health 
center  is  made,  such  application  may  not 
be  approved  unless  the  application  provides 
or  is  supported  by  assurances  that  the  ap- 
plicant— 

"(1)  will  provide  In  that  fiscal  year,  either 
directly  or  through  affiliation  agreements,  a 
program  of  comprehensive  specialized  serv- 
ices for  the  mental  health  of  children.  Such 
services  must  provide  a  full  range  of  diag- 
nostic, treatment,  liaison  and  followup  serv- 
ices (as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  for  all 
children  and  their  famUies  in  the  area  in 
need  of  such  services;  and 

"(2)  will  make  available  consultation  and 
education  for  personnel  of  all  schools,  pro- 
bation departments,  and  other  community 
agencies  serving  children  in  such  area; 

"(d)  If  an  application  for  a  grant  under 
this  part  for  a  community  mental  health 
center  Is  made,  such  application  may  not  be 
approved  unless  such  application  provides 
or  is  supported  by  assurances  that  the  ap- 
plicant— 

"(1)  will  provide  in  that  fiscal  year,  either 
directly  or  through  affiliation  agreements,  a 
program  of  comprehensive  specialized  serv- 
ices for  the  mental  health  care  of  the  elderly. 
Such  services  must  provide  a  full  range  of 
diagnostic,  treatment,  liaison  and  follow-up 
services  (as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  for 
all  elderly  persons  residing  in  the  area  in 
need  of  such  services;  and 

"(2)  will  make  available  consultation  and 
education  for  personnel  of  other  community 
agencies  serving  the  aged  in  such  area; 

"(e)(1)  Where  the  Secretary  determines 
that  it  is  feasible  for  an  applicant  to  provide 
a  program  for  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  alcoholism  or  drug  abuse  in  the  area  to 
be  served  by  the  applicant  and  that  the  need 
for  such  a  program  is  of  a  magnitude  that 
would  warrant  the  provision  of  such  a  pro- 
gram by  the  center,  an  application  for  as- 
sistance under  this  part  may  not  be  approved 
unless  it  contains  or  Is  supported  by  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  the 
applicant  will  provide  either  directly  or 
through  affiliation  with  other  public  or  pri- 
vate non-profit  agencies  such  programs  in 
such  fiscal  year;  or 

"(2)  Where  the  Secretary  determines  that 
it  is  feasible  for  the  applicant  to  assist  the 
Federal  government  in  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation programs  for  alcoholics  and 
drug  abusers  in  the  area  to  be  served  by  the 
applicant,  an  application  for  assistance  under 
this  part  may  not  be  approved  unless  it 
contains  or  is  supported  by  assurances  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Secretary  that  the  center 
will  enter  into  agreements  with  departments 
or  agencies  of  the  government  under  which 
agreements  the  center  may  be  used  (to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable)  in  the  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  programs  provided 
by  such  departments  or  agencies. 


"(f)  Any  community  mental  health  center 
which  has  received  approval  but  not  the 
funding  of  its  application  for  assistance 
under  this  Act  prior  to  June  30,  1973,  shall 
be  given  a  priority  with  regard  to  assist- 
ance applied  for  after  such  date  under  the 
provisions  of  this  part." 

(g)  Section  224(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  224.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  enable  the  Secretary 
to  make  grants  to  community  mental  health 
centers  to  cover  a  portion  of  the  costs  of 
operating  expenses,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  part,  $90,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974:  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975;  and  $110,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976.  For 
the  fiscal  year  1974,  and  succeeding  ascal 
years,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  make  grants  to  such  centers  which  have 
previously  received  a  grant  under  this  part 
and  are  eligible  for  such  a  grant  for  the  year 
for  which  sums  are  being  appropriated  under 
this  sentence. 

(h)  Section  224  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following    new   subsections: 

"(c)  No  less  than  1  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available 
to  the  Secretary  for  evaluation  of  programs 
authorized  under  this  Act.  Each  community 
mental  health  center  shall  spend  no  less 
than  1  per  centum  of  a  grant  received  under 
subsection  (a)  for  evaluation  of  its  pro- 
grams' effectiveness  in  serving  the  needs 
of  its  catchment  area  community,  and  re- 
viewing the  services  provided  by  the  center. 
"(d)  Except  for  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  which  have  received  assistance  un- 
der this  part  prior  to  June  30,  1973  (for 
which  the  level  of  assistance  shall  remain 

unchanged),  assistance  under  this  part 

"(2)  to  centers  serving  a  rural  or  urban 
poverty  area  shall  not  exceed  the  lesser  of 

(A)  the  product  of  the  number  of  persons 
served  by  such  center  multiplied  by  $21  or 

(B)  $2,500,000;  or 

"(2)  to  centers  serving  a  rural  or  urban  pov- 
erty area  shall  not  exceed  the  lesser  of  (A) 
the  product  of  the  number  of  persons  served 
by  such  center  multiplied  bv  $28  or  (B) 
$3,300,000.  ' 

"(e)  In  making  grants  to  community  men- 
tal health  centers  under  subsection  (d)(2) 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  require 
assurances  that  such  funds  shall  be  equi- 
tably used  to  serve  such  poverty  area.". 

(i)  Part  B  of  such  Act  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sections: 


"GRANTS    FOR    CONSULTATION    AND    EDUCATION 
SERVICES 

"Sec.  225.  (a)  The  Secretarv  shall,  begin- 
ning In  the  ninth  year  after  the  first  year 
after  a  grant  has  been  made  under  this  title. 
make  grants  to  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  for  the  costs  of  consultation  services 
not  to  exceed — 

"(1)  10  per  centum  of  the  total  <^)erating 
costs  of  such  center  divided  by  the  number 
of  years  the  center  has  been  in  operation  in 
a  nonpoverty  area,  and 

"(2)  20  per  centum  of  the  total  operating 
costs  of  such  center  divided  by  the  number 
of  years  the  center  has  been  in  operation  in 
an  urban  or  rural  poverty  area. 

"(b)  There  are  autholzed  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion such  sums  as  may  be  necessary." 

PROTECTION  or  PERSONAL  RIGHTS  OF  ALCOHOL- 
ICS,  NARCOTIC  ADDICTS,  AND  OTHER  PERSONS 
WITH  DRUG  ABUSS  AND  DRUG  DEPENDENCE 
PROBLEMS 

"Sec.  226.  In  making  grants  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall 
take  such  s^eps  a£  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
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that  no  Individual  shall  be  made  the  subject 
of  any  research  which  la  carried  out  (in 
whole  or  In  part)  with  funds  provided  from 
i»pprcT)rlations  tmder  this  part  unless  such  in- 
dividual explicitly  agrees  to  become  a  sxibject 
of  sxich  research. 

'•approval  bt  national  aovisort  mental 
health  council 

"Sec.  227.  Orants  made  under  this  title  for 
the  cost  of  acquisition  and  renovation  of 
facilities  and  for  the  cost  of  com.pensation 
for  operational  costs  may  be  made  only  upon 
recommendation  of  the  National  Advisory 
Mental  Health  Council  established  by  section 
217(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
Grants  under  section  221(c)  of  this  title  for 
such  costs  may  be  made  only  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism.". 

REPEAL 

Sec.  5.  Parts  C.  D,  E,  and  F  of  the  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  are  repealed. 


Section-bt-Section  Analysis  op  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1973 

riNDINGS   OF   CONGRESS 

Section  2(a)  is  a  declaration  of  Congres- 
sional findings  regarding  community  mental 
health  care: 

(1)  commimlty  care  is  the  most  effective 
and  humane  form  of  care  for  the  majority 
of  mentally-Ul  and  mentally-retarded  In- 
dividuals; 

(2)  there  Is  currently  a  shortage  and  mal- 
distribution of  quality  community  mental 
health  care  resources  in  the  United  States; 

(3)  the  federally  funded  community  men- 
tal health  centers  have  had  a  major  Impact 
on  the  Improvement  of  care  by:  fostering 
coordination  and  cooperation  between  vari- 
ous agencies  resulting  in  a  decrease  in  over- 
lapping services  and  more  efficient  utilization 
of  available  resources,  bringing  comprehen- 
sive community  care  to  all  in  need  within 
a  specific  geographic  area  regardless  of  ability 
to  pay,  and  by  devel(^lng  a  system  of  care 
which  ensures  continuity  of  care  for  all 
patients. 

Section  2(b)  is  a  further  declaration  of 
Congress  that  the  obligation  for  ensuring  the 
expansion  of  the  community  mental  health 
center  concept  In  the  United  States  and  the 
provision  of  comprehensive  community  care 
to  all  In  need,  rests  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  further,  that  Federal  funds  should 
continue  to  be  made  available  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Initiating  new  community  mental 
health  centers  and  new  services  within  ex- 
isting centers,  and  for  the  monitoring  of  the 
performance  of  all  federally-funded  centers 
to  ensure  their  responsiveness  to  commimlty 
needs  and  national  goals  relating  to  com- 
munity mental  health  care. 

AMENOMXMTS     TO     THE     COMMUNrTT     MENTAL 
HEALTH   CENTERS  ACT 

Authorizations  for  Community  Mental  Health 
Center  Facllitiea 
Section  3(a)  extends  the  authorizations  for 
grants  for  conmiunity  mental  health  center 
facilities  through  June  30,  1976.  (Present  au- 
thority expires  June  30,  1973).  The  level  of 
authorization  for  each  year  is  $15,000,000. 
Grants  for  Acquisition  and  Renovation 
Section  3(b)  changes  the  grants  for  con- 
struction of  centers  to  grants  for  "acquisition 
and  renovation"  of  community  mental  health 
center  facilities. 

Grants  for  Operational  Costs  of  Centers 
Section  4(a)  changes  the  title  of  Part  B  of 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act 
from  "Grants  for  Initial  Cost  of  Professional 
and  Technical  Personnel  of  Centers'*  to 
"Grauu  for  Portion  of  the  Costs  of  Opera- 
tion of  Centers". 


Section  4(b)(1)  makes  various  technical 
changes  to  establish  the  new  program  of 
grants  for  "compensation  of  operational 
costs"  of  centers. 

Services  for  Children  and  the  Elderly 
Section   4(b)  (2)    states   that    grants    for 
"operation  of  the  centers"  may  be  used  for 
services  for  children  and  the  elderly.  (This 
Act  would  repeal  the  present  grant  program 
for  children's  mental  health  services.) 
Changes  in  Matching  Formula  for  Operation- 
al Grants 
Section  4(b)  (3)  revises  the  maximum  Fed- 
eral matching  available  to  any  center  for  op- 
erational  grants.  The  awarding  of  a  grant 
would  still  incur  a  Federal  obligation  for  a 
period  of  eight  years.  The  following  changes 
In  the  Federal  matching  formula  would  be 
made : 

|ln  percent] 


Nonpoverty  grants 

Present    Proposed 
law       change 

Poverty  grants 

Present     Proposed 
law        change 

1st  year 

2(1  year 

3d  year 

4th  year 

75 
75 
60 
45 

70 
60 
50 
40 
30 
20 
15 
10 

90 
90 
80 
75 
75 
70 
70 
70 

90 
80 
70 
£0 

SIhyear 

6th  year 

7th  year 

Slhyear 

...   -       30 
30 
30 
30 

45 
25 
15 
10 

Additional    Requirements    for    OperationcU 
Grants 
Section   4(c)    adds   certain   new  require- 
ments for  those  centers  receiving  operational 
grants: 

(1)  the  services  to  be  provided  by  the  cen- 
ter must  be  ina.de  available  to  any  health 
maintenance  (j^eanlzation  serving  residents 
within  the  catcHhent  area  for  the  center; 

(2)  the  center  must  have  made  adequate 
arrangements  to  secure  all  available  third 
party  payments  for  its  services; 

(3)  the  center  must  have  established  an 
evaluation  program,  either  directly  or  by 
contract; 

(4)  the  center  must  have  a  program  where- 
by It  screens,  and  where  practicable,  pro- 
vides treatment  for,  persons  within  its  catch- 
ment area  who  may  otherwise  be  admitted  to 
a  State  mental  hospital;  and 

(5)  the  center  must  have  a  program  for 
the  follow-up  care  of  persons  within  Its 
catchment  area  who  are  discharged  from  a 
State  mental  hospital. 

Section  4(d)    Is  a  technical  amendment 
which  repeals  a  section  relating  to  expiration 
of  authority  on  June  30,  1973. 
Programs  for  drug  addicts  and  other  persons 
Kith  Drug  Abuse  problems 

Section  4(e)  authorizes  (20,000.000  for  FY 
1976  to  aid  those  centers  which  are  required 
to  provide : 

(1)  a  treatment  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram for  drug  addicts  and  other  persons  with 
drug  abuse  problems  or  (2)  assistance  to 
the  Federal  government  in  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  programs  to  persons  In  the 
area  served  by  the  center.  (Authorizations 
for  this  purpose  were  provided  through  FY 
1975  by  P.L.  92-255.) 

Section  4(f)  adds  the  following  new  pro- 
visions to  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act : 

Mental  Health  Services  for  children  and  the 
elderly 
Applicants  for  operational  grants  must 
assure  that  comprehensive  specialized  serv- 
ices will  be  provided  for  both  children  and 
the  elderly.  The  applicant  must  also  assui* 
the  availability  of  consultation  and  educa- 
tion to  personnel  of  other  community  agen- 
cies serving  children  and  the  elderly. 


Services  for  alcoholics  and  drug  abusers 
Applicants  for  operational  grants  must 
provide  assurance  that,  when  determined 
necessary,  the  center  will  (1)  provide  a  pro- 
gram for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
alcoholism  or  drug  abuse  or  (2)  assist  the 
Federal  government  In  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation programs  for  alcoholics  and 
drug  abusers. 

Priority  of  approved  applications  for  grants 
Any  community  mental  health  center 
which  has  an  approved  but  unfunded  staff- 
ing application  prior  to  June  30,  1973,  will 
be  given  priority  when  applying  for  a  grant 
for  operational  costs. 

Authorizations  for  grants  and  operating 

expenses 
Section    4(g)     authorizes    the    following 
amounts   to   be   appropriated   for  grants   to 
centers  to  cover  a  portion  of  the  costs  of 
operating  expenses: 

Fiscal  year  1974 $90,  000.000 

Fiscal  year  1975 100,000,000 

Fiscal  year  1976 110,000,000 

Such  sums  as  are  necessary  are  authorized 
to  satisfy  the  eight  year  commitment  to 
centers  which  have  received  a  grant  for  op- 
erational expenses. 

Section  4(h)  adds  the  following  new  pro- 
visions : 

Evaluation  programs 

No  less  than  one  percent  of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  grants  for  operational  ex- 
penses shall  be  available  for  evaluation  of 
programs  authorized  by  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act.  (Present  law 
provides  that  the  Secretary  may  use  not  more 
than  one  percent  of  the  appropriations  under 
any  provision  of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  for  evaluation.)  In  addi- 
tion, each  community  Is  required  to  spend 
no  less  than  one  percent  of  a  grant  for  oper- 
ational expenses  for  evaluation  of  Its  pro- 
grams' effectiveness  in  serving  the  needs  of 
Us  catchment  area  community,  and  review- 
ing the  services  provided  by  the  center. 

Capitation  formula  for  operational  grants 

The  amount  of  the  grants  for  operational 
expenses — 

( 1 )  to  centers  not  serving  a  r\iral  or  xirban 
poverty  area  shall  not  exceed  the  lesser  of 

(a)  the  product  of  the  number  of  persons 
served  by  such  center  multiplied  by  $21  or 

(b)  $2,500,000;  or 

(2)  to  centers  serving  a  rural  or  urban 
poverty  area  shall  not  exceed  the  lesser  of 

(a)  the  product  of  the  number  of  persons 
served  by  such  center  multiplied  by  $28  or 

(b)  $3,300,000.  However,  the  level  of  assist- 
ance for  community  mental  health  centers 
which  received  staffing  assistance  prior  to 
June  30,  1973,  shall  remain  unchanged. 

Equitable  use  of  funds 
When  making  grants  to  centers  hi  poverty 
areas,  the  Secretary  is  to  require  assurances 
that  the  funds  will  be  used  equitably  to  serve 
the  poverty  area. 

Section  4(1)  adds  the  following  new  pro- 
visions 

Consultation  and  education  services 
Beginning  in  the  ninth  year  after  a  grant 
has  been  made  imder  the  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Act,  the  Secretary  is  to 
make  grants  to  community  mental  health 
centers  for  the  costs  of  consultation  not  to 
exceed — 

(1)  10  percent  of  the  total  operating  costs 
of  such  center  divided  by  the  number  of 
years  the  center  has  been  hi  operation  in  a 
non poverty  area,  and 

(2)  20  percent  of  the  total  operating  costs 
of  such  center  divided  by  the  number  of  years 
the  center  has  been  In  operation  In  an  urban 
poverty  area.  Such  sums  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  these  provisions  are  authorized. 
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(Present  law.  Section  264  of  the  CMHC  Act 
authorizes  $5,000  for  the  fiscal  years  1971 
through  1973  for  consultation  grants  and 
such  sums  as  necessary  for  continuation 
grants.) 

Protection  of  personal  rights  of  alcoholics, 
narcotic  addicts,  and  other  persons  uHth 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  problems 
The   Secretary   is    to   take   such   steps   as 
necessary  in  making  grants  for  operational 
expenses,  to  assure  that  no  individual  shall 
be  made  the  subject  of  any  research  which  is 
carried  out  with  funds  provided   from  ap- 
propriations  for    operational    grants    unless 
such  individual  explicitly  agrees  to  become 
a  subject  of  research. 

Approval  by  National  Advisory  Mental 
Health  Council 

Grants  made  for  the  cost  of  acquisition 
and  renovation  of  facilities  and  for  opera- 
tional expenses  may  be  made  only  upon 
recommendation  of  the  National  Advisory 
Mental  Health  Council  established  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  Where  centers  are 
required  to  provide  services  for  alcoholics, 
grants  may  be  made  only  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Alcoh->l  Abuse  and  Alcoholism.  (Tliese  pro- 
visions are  presently  oontahied  in  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act.) 
Repeal  of  certain  sections 

Section  5  repeals  the  following  parts  of  the 
Community  Mental   Health   Centers  Act: 

Part  C — Alcoholism. 

Part  D — Narcotic  Addiction,  Drug  Abuse, 
and  Drug  Dependence  Prevention  and  Re- 
habUitation. 

Part  E — General  Provisions. 

Part  F— Mental  Health  of  Children. 


By  Mr,  HUMPHREY  (for  himself 
and  Ml".  Mondale)  : 
S.  1999.  A  bill  to  confer  pensionable  sta- 
tus on  veterans  involved  in  the  Browns- 
ville, Texas  incident  of  August  13,  1906, 
and  to  require  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  make  certain  compen- 
satory payments  to  such  veterans  and 
their  heirs.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

BROWNSVILLE    INCIDENT   SURVIVORS    AND 
FAIiJILIES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce today  a  bill  to  provide  just  com- 
pensation for  the  Brownsville  incident 
survivors  and  famines. 

In  this  day  of  disillusionment  with  our 
institutions,  we  in  government  have  a 
duty  to  demonstrate  that  we  can  admit 
an  error  and  can  correct  a  terrible  wrong. 

The  wrong  I  am  talking  about  is  the 
so-called  Brownsville  incident,  a  sliock- 
ing  and  flagrant  case  of  injustice. 

The  incident,  as  you  are  aware, 
stemmed  from  a  shooting  in  the  border 
town  of  Brownsville,  Tex,,  on  a  hot, 
steamy  night  in  August,  1906,  Five  of  20 
soldiers  of  the  all-black  25th  Infantry 
Regiment  stationed  outside  the  town 
Wire  said  to  be  involved  in  the  disturb- 
ance. Without,  according  to  them,  a  hear- 
ing, President  Theodore  Roosevelt  sum- 
marily removed  from  the  Army  all  167 
soldiers  of  the  regiment  in  Brownsville 
based  upon  their  failure  to  inform  on  the 
alleged  -^uilt  of  the  actual  participants  in 
the  disturbance. 

These  men  were  punished  for  a  crime 
for  which  they  were  never  formally 
charged,  never  formally  tried,  and  never 
convicted.  Not  only  were  they  summar- 
ily removed  from  the  Army,  but  they, 


and  I  quote  from  the  orders,  were  also 
"forever  debarred  from  reenlisting  in  the 
Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  from  employment  in  any  civil  ca- 
pacity under  the  government." 

On  September  22,  1972 — 66  years  after 
this  shocking  decision — mainly  through 
congressional  pressure,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  cleared  the  soldiers'  records 
and  termed  their  removal  a  gx'oss  injus- 
tice. Yet,  in  clearing  the  soldiers'  records, 
the  Army  specifically  stated  that — 

No  back  pay,  allowances,  benefits  or  privi- 
leges shall  accrue  by  reason  of  the  issuance 
of  this  order  to  any  heirs  or  descendents. 

This  is  not  justice.  In  my  opinion,  jus- 
tice demands  that  the  survivors  and  the 
surviving  families  of  this  tragic  Incident 
be  awarded  the  past  benefits  to  which 
they  would  have  been  entitled  if  they  had 
not  been  dismissed. 

I  believe  justice  also  requires  that  these 
men  and  tlieir  famihes  be  provided  rea- 
sonable compensation  for  the  economic 
deprivation  and  personal  suffering  that 
they  undoubtedly  have  been  made  to  en- 
dure through  the  discharge  without 
honor. 

I  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  dep- 
rivation suffered  by  one  of  the  Browns- 
ville veterans.  He  is  87-year-old  Dorsie 
Willis,  a  constituent  of  mine  from  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
meeting  with  Mr.  Willis  today,  and  heard 
firsthand  from  him  about  the  Browns- 
ville incident.  Mr.  WiUis  is  a  fine,  out- 
standing citizen.  He  is  well  respected  in 
Minnesota.  Yet,  his  life  is  a  poignant  ex- 
ample of  the  irrepable  harm  done  to  him 
because  of  this  tragic  Army  decision  67 
years  ago.  Mr.  Willis  told  me  he  had 
wanted  to  stay  in  the  Army,  make  it  his 
career,  but  because  of  his  unjust  dis- 
charge he  has  been  forced  to  spend  his 
life  shining  shoes  in  a  bank  building  in 
Minneapohs,  being  unable  to  find  other 
work. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that,  in  nearly  every  other  case, 
this  unjustified  action  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army  and  the  President  destroyed 
for  these  men  and  their  families  the  hope 
and  opportunity  of  a  better  life. 

This  Nation  owes  these  men  and  their 
families  an  apology  in  fact  and  deed,  not 
just  in  words. 

Since  last  fall  I  have  been  in  touch 
with  Congressman  Hawkins — whom  I 
thank  and  congratulate  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this  matter — Congressman 
rRASER,  Senator  Vance  Hahtke,  chair- 
man of  tlie  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  Senator  Moudale,  and 
others,  to  .seek  just  compensation  for  Mr. 
Willis  and  the  other  survivors  and 
families. 

My  bill  provides  pension  benefits  to  the 
many  of  these  men  who  imdoubtedly 
V.  ould  have  been  entitled  to  them  in  vary- 
ing degrees  had  they  not  been  improperly 
separated  from  the  military  service. 

In  addition,  it  provides  a  reasonable 
sum  in  compensation  for  mental  pain 
and  suffering,  and  the  many  social  hard- 
ships which  the  discharge  without  honor 
undoubtedly  caused  these  men  and  their 
families. 

The  legislation  would  provide  for,  first, 
a  lump  sum  payment  of  $40,000  as  com- 


pensation for  each  surviving  veteran 
and/or  his  surviving  immediate  familj' 
members  as  a  group  and,  second,  the  past 
benefits  to  which  they  would  have  been 
entitled  based  upon  mandated  qualifica- 
tion under  the  veterans'  benefits  and 
I>ension  laws. 

Some  concern  is  expressed  that  this 
legislative  approach  v.ould  establish  an 
undesirable  precedent.  A  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration report  aigues  that  sudi  a 
bill  would  set  unfortunate  precedents 
and  would  be  "discriminatory"'  in  favor 
of  the  Brownsville  soldiers  and  against 
other  veterans. 

I  disagree  with  this.  The  Brownsville 
incident  is  a  unique  case  of  mass  punish- 
ment. Even  the  Department  of  the  Army 
has  admitted  to  that.  Further,  in  my 
opinion,  even  if  one  assumes  that  the 
bill  does  set  a  precedent,  if  such  a  tragic 
case  were  ever  to  reoccur,  the  Goveiii- 
nient  would  be  just  as  obligated  in  that 
case,  PS  in  this,  to  provide  a  legal  remedy. 
So,  if  this  does  establish  a  precedent, 
it's  a  highly  desirable  one. 

In  my  opinion  this  bill  provides  a 
remedy  that  approaches  adequacy,  and 
even  this  compensation  doesn't  compen- 
sate these  people  for  the  gi-ievous  injus- 
tices which  resulted  from  Government 
action  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  It 
was  the  Government  that  injured  theoe 
men,  and  it  Is  up  to  the  Government  to 
correct  that  injustice. 

It  hps  been  contended  that  there  may 
be  adequate  administrative  remedies  al- 
ready authorized  under  existing  law. 
Section  1552  of  Title  10,  United  States 
Code,  does  provide  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  authority,  acting  through  a  Civil- 
ian Board  for  the  Correction  of  Military 
Records,  to  correct  records  and  rectify 
errors,  where,  in  the  Secretarj-'s  judg- 
ment, he  deems  it  necessary  to  remove 
an  injustice.  It  also  grants  him  authority 
to  pay  claims  for  loss  of  militai-y  related 
pay  and  allowance. 

But  the  Secretary's  authority  does  not 
extend  to  benefits  under  laws  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

To  receive  the  benefits  of  section  1552 
p.  claimant  must  file  a  request  within  3 
years  after  the  error  or  injustice  is  dis- 
covered. The  Secretary  may,  however,  ex- 
cuse failure  to  file  during  this  period  if 
such  action  would  serve  the  ends  of 
justice. 

The  administrative  remedy  provided 
by  section  1552  Is  fraught  with  uncer- 
tainty. 

The  Secretary  has  no  authority,  for 
example,  to  compensate  anyone  for  men- 
tal pain  and  suffering,  social  hardships 
associated  with  loss  of  reputation  or 
ether  damages  not  related  to  militr-n,' 
rtatus;  and,  as  I  have  previously  stated, 
he  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  payment 
cf  veterans'  pensions  and  other  similar 
heneSts  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
committee  and  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. Further,  to  prosecute  a  claim 
under  section  1552,  a  person  would  need 
l:^gal  assistance,  and  the  time  required  to 
process  a  claim  might  take  as  long  as  18 
months  or  2 years  -Altliin  the  Department 
cf  the  Army.  Consideration  also  has  to 
le  given  to  the  fact  that  the  claimant 
has  tlie  burden  of  proving  his  claim,  and 
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In  this  case,  there  may  be  serious  diffi- 
rixlties  encountered  in  establishing  the 
facts,  finding  the  records,  obtaining  wit- 
nesses and  the  like.  Even  if  all  of  these 
difficulties  are  overcome,  no  one  can  say 
whether  or  not  the  Secretary  will  ap- 
prove the  claim.  He  could,  for  example, 
take  the  position  that  the  claim  was  not 
filed  in  a  timely  manner. 

In  that  event,  an  appeal  could  be  taken 
through  the  Federal  courts.  This,  of 
course,  would  also  be  time  consuming,  ex- 
pensive, and  no  one  can  say  whether  or 
not  it  would  be  successful. 

Even  if  all  of  these  pitfalls  were  over- 
come and  a  claim  were  successfully 
prosecuted,  the  amount  of  recovei-y  would 
be  pitifully  small.  For  example,  if  Dorsie 
Willis  were  to  recover  pay  and  allow- 
ances for  the  balance  of  his  4  years  en- 
listment— 3  years — he  would  receive  the 
paltry  sum  of  $540,  not  including  in- 
terest. This  is  because  privates  in  the 
Army  received  only  $15  per  month  in  pay 
and  allowances  prior  to  1922. 

In  summaiT,  there  is  nothing  covered 
by  section  1552  which  would  provide  even 
the  minimum  compensation  proposed  in 
my  bill.  No  remedy  exists  under  existing 
law  for  loss  of  veterans'  pensions,  men- 
tal suffering,  humiliation,  loss  of  em- 
ployment and  the  innimierable  other  in- 
dignities and  hardships  which  were  the 
fate  of  the  Brownsville  soldiers  as  a  resxxlt 
of  the  Government's  arbitrary  and  sock- 
ing action. 

For  these  reasons,  I  will  be  urging  the 
House  and  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittees to  consider  and  favorably  report 
this  legislation  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  have  received  this  morning  a  copy 
of  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  which  endorses,  in  general,  com- 
pensation for  the  surviving  members  of 
the  Brownsville  incident  or  their  widows, 
through  legislation.  Such  legislation,  the 
Army  suggests,  would  provide  for  pay- 
ment from  appropriations  cuirently 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  military  retired  pay. 

I  will  be  looking  into  tlais  possibility 
carefully,  but  this  suggestion  does  not 
appear  to  provide  an  adequate  and  just 
resolution  of  this  matter. 

I  strongly  believe  this  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced today  or  comparable  action  are 
needed  to  make  sure  that  the  victims  of 
this  shameful  chapter  of  American  his- 
tory and  their  families  receive  compensa- 
tion for  the  years  of  economic  hardship, 
denial  of  opportunity,  and  personal 
anguish  they  have  endured. 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 

S.  2001.  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  Al- 
amogordo  Dam  and  Reservoir,  N.  Mex., 
as  Sumner  Dam  and  Lake  Sumner, 
respectively.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  today, 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  designed  to 
change  the  name  of  Alamogordo  Lake 
near  Fort  Sumner.  N.  Mex.,  to  Lake  Sum- 
ner. Om*  action  is  needed  on  this  matter 
because  Federal  funds  were  used  in  con- 
structing the  dam  and  reservoir.  I  believe 
our  passing  this  bill  would  eliminate  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  that  has  resulted 
from  that  lake  being  named  Alamogordo 


while  there  is  a  town  160  miles  away  that 
is  also  named  Alamogordo.  I  have  heard 
of  numerous  instances  in  which  fisher- 
men have  driven  to  Alamogordo — the 
town — to  fish  in  Alamogordo  Lake,  only 
to  find  they  were  160  miles  from  their 
destination.  I  ask  that  we  pass  favorably 
on  this  measure  to  rename  Lake  Alamo- 
gordo to  Lake  Sumner  and  Alamogordo 
Dam  to  Sumner  Dam. 


By  Mr.  TOWER  'for  himself  and 
Mr.  Sparkman)  : 

S.  2002.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  Rs 
amended,  to  authorize  the  President  to 
prohibit  or  curtail  tlie  exportation  of 
articles,  commodities  or  products  from 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  Senator  Sparkman  and  myself 
a  bill  to  further  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  as  amended,  to 
authorize  the  President  to  prohibit  or 
curtail  the  exportation  of  articles,  com- 
modities or  products  from  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  and  an 
explanatoi-y  statement  concerning  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  and  the  explanatoi-y  statement 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  2002 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemliled.  That  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(k)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  President  is  authorized  by  orders 
and  regulations,  whenever  he  determines  such 
action  to  be  appropriate  to  stabilize  prices, 
rents,  wages  and  salaries,  to  prohibit  or  cur- 
tail in  such  manner  and  upon  such  condi- 
tions as  he  deems  appropriate  for  such  pur- 
poses, the  exportation  from  the  United  States, 
its  territories  and  possessions,  of  any  articles, 
commodities  or  products.  In  prescribing  or- 
ders and  regulations  under  this  subsection, 
the  President  may  allocate  exports,  amounts 
or  quotas  on  such  basis  as  he  determines  to 
be  in  the  national  interest,  including  allo- 
cation on  a  country,  regional,  or  other  geo- 
graphical basis  so  as  to  prevent  undue  dis- 
tortion of  world  trade." 

Statement  of  Purpose  and  Need 
The  unrestrained  exportation  of  certain 
articles,  commodities,  and  products  can  lead 
to  disruption  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Program  that  was  initially  established  on 
August  15,  1971,  by  President  Nixon  under 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970.  Leg- 
islative authority  is  needed  to  expressly  allow 
the  President  to  combat  such  disruptive  ex- 
ports. Specifically,  the  legislation  would  au- 
thorize the  President  by  orders  and  regula- 
tions, whenever  he  determines  such  action 
to  be  appropriate  to  stabilize  prices,  rents, 
wages  and  salaries,  to  prohibit  or  curtail  In 
such  manner  and  upon  such  conditions  as 
he  deems  appropriate  for  such  purposes,  the 
exportation  from  the  United  States,  its  ter- 
ritories and  possessions,  of  any  articles,  com- 
modities or  products.  In  prescribing  orders 
and  regulations  under  the  legislation,  the 
President  may  allocate  exports,  amoimts  or 
quotas  on  such  basis  as  he  determines  to  be 


in  the  national  Interest,  Including  allocation 
on  a  country,  regional  or  other  geographical 
basis  so  as  to  prevent  undue  distortion  of 
world  trade.  The  duration  of  this  authority 
to  prohibit  or  curtail  exports  would  conincide 
with  that  of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Pro- 
gram. I.e..  It  would  expire  at  midnight,  April 
30,  1974. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  hearings  by  the 
Committee  on  Banlcing,  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs  on  thi-  bill  will  commence 
at  10  a.m.  on  June  25,  1973,  in  room 
5302,  Dirksen  Building.  Anyone  wish- 
ing to  testify  or  pi'esent  a  statement  on 
his  matter  should  contact  Mr.  Reginald 
Barnes  at  202-225-7391,  room  5300,  Dirk- 
sen Building,  Washington,  D.C.     - 

This  is  legislation  that  the  President 
called  for  in  his  television  address  last 
evening,  designed  to  allow  him  to  develop 
his  phase  IV  and  provide  for  vigorous 
supplies  for  domestic  consumption  when 
the  occasion  demands  that  exports  be 
curtailed. 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RiBicoFF,  and  Mr.  Javits). 
S.  2003.  A  bill  to  extend  the  period 
within  which  the  President  may  transmit 
to  the  Congress  plans  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  agencies  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

EXTENSION    OF    REORGANIZATION    ACT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  extend 
the  period  within  which  the  President 
may  transmit  to  the  Congress  plans  for 
the  reorganization  of  agencies  of  the  exe- 
cutive branch  of  the  Government. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
on  behalf  of  the  administration,  has 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  Reorganization  Act  for  4  years, 
until  April  1, 1977. 

My  bill  would  also  extend  the  act  for  4 
years,  but  would  add  a  significant  new 
provision  that  would  give  the  Congress 
an  opportunity  to  examine  and  comment 
on  a  proposed  reorganization  plan  30 
days  prior  to  its  formal  submission.  By 
airing  a  proposed  reorganization  plan  in 
advance,  both  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  would  become  aware  of  any 
potential  problems  posed  by  the  plan, 
and  appropriate  modifications  could 
be  made  by  the  Executive  before  the  plan 
was  submitted  formally.  As  has  been  the 
practice  under  the  Reorganization  Act, 
no  amendments  could  be  made  to  the 
plan  once  it  was  formally  transmitted. 

I  believe  that  this  change  in  procedure, 
permitting  the  Congress  30  days  advance 
notice  and  consultation,  is  needed  to 
strengthen  congressional  consideration 
of  reorganization  plans.  I  am  assui'ed  that 
the  administration  will  support  this 
change. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  further 
strengthening  of  Congress  role  in  the  re- 
organization plan  process  is  either  neces- 
sary or  desirable.  The  value  of  the  tradi- 
tional resolution-of-disapproval  proce- 
dure is  that  reorganizations,  whioh  are 
managerial  but  not  substantive  in  na- 
ture can  be  handled  expeditiously  with- 
out doing  violence  either  to  congressional 
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prerogatives    or    to    the    separation   of 
powers  concept. 

I  am  recommending  that  the  act  be  ex- 
tended for  4  years  instead  of  the  cus- 
tomary 2  years,  because  I  believe  that 
basic  reorganization  procedure  has 
proven  to  be  effective  over  time.  Since 
1949,  93  reorganization  plans  have  been 
submitted  of  which  73  have  been  ac- 
cepted, 19  rejected,  and  1  nullified. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
organization, Research,  and  Internation- 
al Organizations  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  has 
joined  me  as  principal  cosponsor  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  has  four  major 
provisions.  It  would: 

First.  Extend  the  Reorganization  Act 
for  4  years,  until  April  1,  1977. 

Second.  Add  a  requirement,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  for  advance  notice  to  Con- 
gress 30  days  prior  to  formal  submis- 
sion of  a  plan,  to  allow  time  for  consulta- 
tion and  modification. 

Third.  Delete  the  restriction  in  pre- 
sent law  that  only  one  plan  may  be 
transmitted  in  any  30-day  period.  This 
limitation  causes  scheduling  difficulties 
for  the  executive  branch  and  Is  made  un- 
necessary by  the  new  advance  notifica- 
tion provision. 

Fourth.  Delete  the  provision  of  present 
law  that  requires  a  showing  and  an. 
itemization  of  savings  resulting  from 
each  reorganization.  This  requirement 
has  led  to  expectations  that  dollar  sav- 
ings would  be  the  principal  accomplish- 
ment of  reorganization  actions.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  the  greatest  bene- 
fits have  been  more  effective  and  eCQcient 
Government,  and  better  service  to  the 
public,  rather  than  significant  dollar  sav- 
ings. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  renewal 
of  the  reorganization  authority  is  needed, 
and  I  urge  prompt  enactment  of  this 
bUl.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
S.  2003 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 903  (b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  President  shall  have  a  reorgani- 
zation plan  delivered  to  both  Houses  on  the 
same  day  and  to  each  House  while  it  Is  In 
session.  In  his  message  transmitting  a  re- 
organization plan,  the  President  shall  ^eclfy 
with  respect  to  each  abolition  of  a  function 
Included  In  the  plan  the  statutory  authority 
lor  the  exercise  of  the  function." 

(b)  Section  903  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  In  order  to  provide  an  opportunity  to 
receive  and  consider  proposed  modifications 
and  amendments,  the  President  shall  send 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives,  not  lesa 
than  thirty  days  prior  to  transmittal  of  a 
plan,  notice  of  the  proposed  reorganization 
and  shall  Include  a  statement  of  the  pur- 
poses and  substance  of  the  proposed  reorga- 
nization." 

(c)  Section  905  (b)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "April  1, 
1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "April  1, 
1977". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    SS7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott » 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  557,  to 
provide  that  U.S.  Flag  Day  shall  be  a 
legal  public  holiday. 

S.    973 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  973,  to  amend 
section  2414  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  the  recovery  of  at- 
torney's fees  and  expenses  in  certain  ac- 
tions brought  by  or  against  the  United 
States. 

S.    1006 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dominick,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1006,  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  section  601  thereof,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.    1349 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church  (for  Mr. 
Abourezk)  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1349,  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  carry  out  all  rural  housing  pro- 
grams of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. 

S.    1483 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inooye,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oldahoma  (Mr.  Bellhon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1483,  to  amend 
the  Export  Trade  Act. 

S.    1637 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1637,  to  dis- 
courage the  use  of  painful  devices  in  the 
trapping  of  animals  and  birds. 

S.   1828 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1828,  re- 
quiilng  confirmation  by  the  Senator  of 
the  Mine  Enforcement  and  Safety 
Administrator. 

S.    1844 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church  (for  Mr. 
Abourezk)  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible)  ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  FoNc),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston),  tlie  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Mondale)  ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  ,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Tunney),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1844,  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  an  American  Folk- 
life  Center  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

S.    1868 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coff) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  1868 
a  bill  to  amend  the  United  Nations  Par- 


ticipation Act  of  1945  to  halt  the  Impwr- 
tation  of  Rhodesian  chrome  and  to  re- 
store the  United  States  to  its  position  as 
a  law-abiding  member  of  the  interna- 
tional community. 

S.    1870 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Beall.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1870.  to  amend 
the  Commimications  Act  of  1934  to  pro- 
vide that  licenses  for  the  operation  of  a 
broadcasting  station  shall  be  issued  for  a 
tenn  of  not  to  exceed  5  years. 

SENATE   JOINT    RESOLUTION    121 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Dome- 
Nici)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  121,  authorizing  the 
President  to  proclaim  September  28,  1973 
as  "National  Indian  Day." 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
31— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  EXPRESSING 
THE  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS 
AGAINST  INCREASES  IN  THE 
PRICE  OF  NATURAL  GAS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent s  energy  message  called  for  an  end 
to  the  system  under  which  the  FPC, 
through  its  regulatory  process,  sets  ceil- 
ing prices  based  on  the  costs  of  produc- 
tion, but  the  staff  of  FPC  challenged  this 
premise.  While  It  is  essential  that  we 
step  up  exploration  and  development  of 
gas  reserves,  I  am  not  convinced  that 
simply  increasing  the  price  will  have 
that  effect.  Private  investments  in  ex- 
ploration and  development  did  not  in- 
crease substantially  with  the  last  price 
raise.  We  have  an  obligation  to  the  con- 
sumer that  his  cost  of  living  not  increase 
without  sometliing  in  return  for  his 
money. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  energy  crisis 
and  of  shortages  developing  this  sum- 
mer all  across  the  land,  but  the  FPC  ap- 
proval of  increases  of  73  percent  above 
previously  determined  ceilings  is  intoler- 
able in  light  of  the  uncertainty  now 
existing  and  the  lack  of  available  factual 
data.  We  need  a  moratorium  on  any 
price  increase  above  the  price  of  natural 
gas  in  efifect  on  June  1,  1973,  until  such 
time  as  studies  now  in  progress  are  com- 
pleted. 

I  am,  therefore,  submitting  a  con- 
current resolution  holding  the  price  of 
natural  gas  at  ceilings  in  efifect  on  June 
1,  1973,  until  January  1,  1974,  when  on- 
going studies  will  have  been  completed. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  the  con- 
sumer that  we  cannot  shirk. 

The  concurrent  resolution  reads  as 
follows : 

S.  Con.  Res.  31 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives coTicurring), 

Whereas  the  price  of  natural  gas  directly 
affects  the  cost  of  living  Incurred  by  all 
American  citizens;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
is  required  by  the  Natural  Oas  Act  to  pre- 
scribe Just  and  reasonable  rates  on  the  basis 
of  cost  for  natural  gas;  and 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  has  declared 
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that  the  Federal  Power  Commission  Is  obliged 
to  "afford  consumers  a  complete  permanent 
and  effective  bond  of  protection  from  exces- 
sive rates  and  charges":  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
has  recently  approved  selective  Increases  of 
73  percent  above  previously  determined  area 
rate  ceilings  in  the  price  of  natural  gas,  re- 
sulting in  an  estimated  rate  of  return  of 
27.5  percent,  almost  doubling  the  previously 
established  reasonable  rate  of  return,  and 
adding  a  severe  economic  burden  on  a  large 
number  of  consumers;  and 

Whereas  the  legitimacy  of  such  increases 
is  challenged  as  tantamount  to  "deregula- 
tion" of  producer  rates  in  contravention  of 
Uiw:  and 

Wliereas  the  Congress  has  imder  active  re- 
view the  question  of  whether  or  not  a  legiti- 
mate shortage  In  the  available  supply  of 
natural  gas  exists  wl-.ether  or  not  sxich  short- 
age is  price  Induced  or  price  curative;  and 
Whereas  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  a  similar  study  in  progress;  and 

Whereas  the  results  of  these  studies  and 
inquiries  are  essential  to  determining  what 
shall  constitute  just  and  reasonable  prices 
and  rates  of  return:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved  by  the  Senair  [the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring  \.  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
at  present  Inadequate  information  as  to  the 
available  supply  of  natviral  gas,  and  sUice 
such  needed  Informfision  will  become  avail- 
able by  January  1.  1974.  that,  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1.  1974.  It  will  be  contrary  to  the  public 
lt!terest  for  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
to  permit  lncrea.ses  in  the  price  of  natural 
gas  above  the  administratively  determined 
nrep.  rate  ceilings  in  effect  on  June  1,  1973, 
provided  that  the  Commission  may  prior  to 
January  1.  1974,  consider  and  approve  peti- 
tions for  special  relief  from  such  rates,  pur- 
suant to  Section  154109if)  of  the  Commis- 
sioner's regulations  in  Instances  where, 
based  on  evidentiary  record  the  Commission 
finds  such  relief  to  I'e  rest  justifled. 


GRANTS  OF  RIGHTS-OF-WAY 
ACROSS  CERTAIN  FEDERAL 
LANDS— AMENDMENTS 

AMEND.MENT    NO.    224 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
court's  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Wil- 
derness Society  et  al.  against  Rogers  C. 
B.  Morton,  et  al..  gives  the  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  decision  as  to  the 
most  desirable  way  to  transport  the 
North  Slope  oil  from  Alaska  to  the  lower 
48  States. 

The  North  Slope  oil  is  a  national  re- 
source and  represents  approximately 
one-fifth  of  our  Nations  proven  re- 
sources. The  recent  fuel  shortages  which 
have  plagued  our  Nation  are  ample  evi- 
dence that  we  must  determine  the  best 
u.se  of  this  resource  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

Two  basic  routes  have  been  proposed — 
one  a  trans-Alaska  route,  the  other  a 
t inns-Canada  route.  S.  1081,  if  adopted, 
".ithout  amendment,  would  repre.sent  a 
dpci.sion  by  the  Senate  to  transport  the 
oil  over  the  trans-Alaska  route. 

A  careful  look  at  the  events  which  have 
brought  us  thus  far  reveals  the  following: 

First.  No  independent  agency  has  as- 
sessed the  relative  economic  benefits  and 
liabilities  of  the  two  routes. 

Second.  No  independent  agency  has 
assessed  the  relative  environmental  ben- 
efits and  risks  of  the  two  routes. 


Third.  No  independent  agency  has  ever 
examined  the  oil  needs  of  the  lower 
48  States  on  a  regional  basis  to  deter- 
mine where  the  oil  can  best  be  used. 

Fourth.  No  independent  agency  has 
ever  conducted  official  negotiations  with 
the  Canadian  Government  to  determine 
if  a  trans-Canada  route  would  be  desir- 
able or  acceptable. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  being  asked  to  put  its  seal  of 
approval  on  a  decision — made  by  the  oil 
companies — as  to  the  transportation 
route  for  this  oil.  The  importance  and 
magnitude  of  the  oil  resource  obligates 
Congress  to  secure  the  basic  information 
and  make  the  decision. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  should 
delay  the  delivery  of  the  North  Slope  oil 
to  the  oil  hungi-y  regions  in  the  lower  48 
States.  In  fact  I  believe  the  course  set 
forth  in  the  amendment  I  am  submitting 
today  to  S.  1081  will  result  in  a  faster 
go-ahead  than  is  possible  without  the 
amendment. 

The  pipeline  has  been  subject  to  agon- 
izing delays  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.  The  first  mention  of  the  25-foot 
width  limitatidVi  for  rights-of-way  across 
Federal  lands,  for  example,  came  in  a 
conclusion  of  law  from  the  U.S.  District 
Court  over  3  years  ago — April  28,  1970. 

If  the  Congress  accepts  its  responsi- 
bility to  make  this  vital  decision  the 
court  delays  would  be  eliminated.  Since 
the  Congi-ess  would  be  making  the  deci- 
sion the  procedural  requirements  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  which 
must  be  followed  by  administrative  agen- 
cies and  departments  would  not  apply. 
If  we  pass  S.  1081  in  its  present  form, 
litigation  w  ill  unquestionably  be  renewed 
and  will  continue  to  delay  the  delivery  of 
this  oil. 

Those  who  favor  the  trans-Alaska 
route  should  favor  my  amendment.  If 
they  are  confident  their  route  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
and  can  withstand  careful  scrutiny  they 
should  join  in  the  amendment.  Similarly 
those  who  favor  the  trans-Canada  route 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  prove  their 
case. 

Right  now  we  do  not  have  the  infor- 
mation on  which  to  make  a  decision.  This 
is  admitted  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's environmental  impact  statement 
on  the  trans-Ala.ska  route  which  states: 
Data  does  not  exist  to  definitely  state  the 
relative  efficiencies  of  TAPS  (Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline  Sjstem)  and  MacKenzie  Valley  Pipe- 
lino  System. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  secure  the 
information  and  to  make  a  decision. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  amendment  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  224 

Beginning  on  page  32,  line  14  strilie 
through  page  35,  line  23,  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

TITLE    II— DELIVERY    OP    NORTH    SLOPE 
OIL  FROM   ALASKA 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
facilitating  the  early  delivery  of  oil  resources 
available  on  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  to 
domestic  markets  in  the  48  coterminous 
states  is  in  the  national  interest. 


(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  it  Is  the 
purpose  of  this  title  to  secure  Information 
necessary  to  determine  the  most  desirable 
route  over  which  to  transport  that  oil  and 
to  provide  for  a  decision  by  the  Congress 
based  on  that  information  as  to  which  route 
shall  be  followed. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  not 
grant  or  Issue  a  right-of-way  to  transport 
oil  by  pipeline  from  the  North  Slope  of 
Alaska  to  the  Alaskan  coast  for  a  twelve 
complete  month  period  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  s"  all  study  the  economic  as- 
pects of  delivery  of  oil  from  the  North  Slope 
of  Alaska  (1)  by  pipeline  to  the  Alaskan  coast 
and  by  tanker  fleet  south  to  any  other  port 
of  the  United  States,  and  (11)  by  pipeline 
to  the  border  between  the  State  of  Alaska  and 
Canada,  then  through  Canada  to  the  forty- 
eight  coterminous  States. 

(2)  The  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  wherever  possible  in  cooperation 
with  governmental  agencies,  universities  or 
research  institutions  In  Canada,  shall  study 
the  environmental  aspects  of  delivery  oil 
from  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  (i)  by  pipe- 
line to  the  Alaskan  coast  and  by  tanker  fleet 
south  to  any  other  port  of  the  United  States, 
and  (ii)  by  pipeline  to  the  border  between 
the  State  of  Alaska  and  Canada,  then 
through  Canada  to  the  forty-eight  coter- 
minous States. 

(3)  The  Comptroller  General  and  the  Di- 
rector shall  each  report  to  the  Congress  the 
results  of  his  study  no  later  than  nine 
months  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  (1)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
Is  authorized  and  requested,  utilizing  the 
services  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary 
of  State,  to  ente-  Into  negotiations  with  the 
appropriate  officials  of  the  Government  of 
Canada  to  ascertain  within  nine  months  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  feas- 
ibility of  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  pipelines  or  other  transportation 
systems  across  Canadian  territory  for  the 
transport  of  oil  from  Alaska's  North  Slope 
to  markets  In  the  coterminous  forty-eight 
States. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  determining  such  feas- 
ibility and  as  a  result  of  the  negotiations 
authorized  under  clause  (2),  the  President, 
within  nine  months  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress his  findings  on: 

(A)  the  estimated  feasible  date  for  com- 
mencement and  completion  of  such  pipelines 
or  other  transportation  systems: 

(B)  the  quantity  of  oil  from  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska  for  which  the  Government 
of  Canada  would  guarantee  transit; 

(C)  the  willingness  of  the  Government  of 
Canada  to  permit  the  construction  of  such 
pipelines  or  other  transportation  systems; 

(D)  the  need  for  xmderstandlngs,  agree- 
ments or  treaties  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
the  Governments  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  and  any  party  Involved  with  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
such  pipelines  or  other  transportation  svs- 
tems; 

(E)  the  possible  ownership  and  financins 
of  the  Canadian  sector  of  such  pipelines  or 
other  transportation  systems; 

(F)  the  desirability  of  undertaking  joint 
studies  and  Investigations  designed  to  Insure 
protection  of  the  environment,  reduce  legal 
and  regulatory  uncertainty,  and  Insure  that 
the  energy  requirements  of  the  people  of 
Canada  and  of  the  United  States  are  ad- 
equately met;  and 

(G)  any  other  negotations  which  he  may 
deem  relevant  to  the  national  interests  of  the 
Governments  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

(d)(1)  Within  three  months  of  the  sub- 
mission of  the  reports  of  the  President,  the 
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Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  or  prior  to  one  year  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  whichever  is 
earlier.  Congress  shall,  upon  consideration 
of  those  studies,  enact  legislation  directing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  Issue  a  certain 
right-of-way  or  certain  rights-of-way  for 
the  transportation  of  crude  oil  from  the 
North  Slope  of  Alaska  to  the  coast  of  Alaska 
for  further  transit  to  the  ports  of  the  coter- 
minous forty-eight  States  and/or  to  the 
border  between  the  States  of  Alaska  and 
Canada,  for  further  transit  to  the  southern 
border  of  Canada  and  to  markets  In  the 
forty-eight   coterminous    States. 

(e)  Should  Congress  fail  to  act  within  the 
period  established  In  subsection  (d),  the 
Secretary  may  then  proceed  to  Issue  what 
ever  rights-of-way,  and  take  whatever  fur- 
ther actions  he  may  deem  necessary  to  effect 
the  transportation  of  oil  from  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska. 

Sec.  202.  Such  funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  as  are  necessary  to  Imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  this  title. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   228 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

AN  AMENDMENT  TO  S.   1081   TO  SPEED  CONSTRUC- 
TION   OP    THE    TRANS-ALASKA    PIPELINE 

Mr.  GRA"VEL.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  faced  shortly  with  a  choice 
that  goes  to  the  very  roots  of  the  con- 
stitutional authority  and  prerogatives  of 
this  body.  We  will  be  asked  to  act  deci- 
sively and  forthrightly  on  an  issue  of 
great  national  importance  and  need.  If 
we  choose  not  to  act,  we  will  pass  the  de- 
cision making  over  to  another  branch  of 
Government,  with  an  inevitable  delay 
that  can  be  extremely  hurtful  to  the 
United  States. 

The  issue  is  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline, 
and  the  need  of  this  Nation  for  the  oil 
products  it  will  supply. 

The  choice  is  embodied  in  two  legis- 
lative proposals  that  are  now  before  it 
One  bill  was  reported  earlier  this  week 
by  the  Senate  Interior  Committee.  This, 
the  Jackson  bill,  is  a  good  bill.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 

The  other  proposal  is  an  amendment 
to  the  Jackson  bill  that  I  am  submitting 
now  to  S.  1081.  This  amendment  enables 
the  Senate  to  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
siderable delay  that  has  effected  this 
vital  project. 

My  amendment  would  have  the  Con- 
gress find  that  the  environmental  re- 
quirements applicable  to  the  project  have 
been  fulfilled. 

This  major  omission  from  the  Jackson 
bill  is  a  severe  shortcoming.  It  is  to 
remedy  this  that  I  am  introducing  my 
amendment  today.  I  intend  to  offer  it 
for  debate  and  a  vote. 

This  country  is  confronted  with  a  crisis 
of  supply  in  its  most  precious  resource, 
energy.  The  warning  signs  have  been  ap- 
pearing with  urgency  for  the  last  year. 
Schools  and  factories  were  closed,  be- 
cause there  was  no  fuel  to  heat  them. 
Gasoline  shortages  are  occurring,  with 
dire  consequences  to  some  and  incon- 
venience to  others.  Generally,  the  im- 
pact and  scope  of  the  crisis  have  not 
been  fully  realized.  It  has  been  under- 
stated, not  exaggerated. 

There  is  another  troubling  side  to  this 
crisis  that  threatens  the  world  economic 
posture  of  this  Nation.  As  our  depend- 
ency on  Imported  oil  grows,  so  does  our 


balance  of  payments  deficit.  This  has 
produced  two  recent  dollar  devaluations. 
Some  believe  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a 
third  such  devaluation,  either  de  facto  or 
declared. 

While  there  is  no  total  panacea  imme- 
diately available,  there  is  a  shortrun 
remedy  that  will  reduce  the  crisis.  We 
must  exploit  to  the  fullest  our  domestic 
oil  resources.  This  will  relieve  the  short- 
ages and  at  the  same  time  stem  the  out- 
flow of  dollars  from  this  country. 

I  have  likened  the  crisis  to  a  hemor- 
rhage, with  the  oil  from  Alaska's  North 
Slope  being  a  tourniquet  we  refuse  to  em- 
ploy. Our  reluctance  to  use  the  means  at 
hand  to  help  meet  our  problems  is  ironic. 
At  the  same  time,  we  suffer  inconven- 
ience and  a  weakening  of  the  dollar,  we 
have  found  every  excuse  imaginable  to 
avoid  using  what  is  immediately  avail- 
able to  relieve  our  suffering. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  depart 
from  this  and  act  decisively  to  employ 
the  tourniquet.  The  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing is  a  vehicle  to  give  a  prompt 
go-ahead  for  construction  of  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline,  which  in  turn  will  re- 
lieve our  Nation's  crisis. 

Let  us  be  clear  on  this  point.  The  Jack- 
son bill  will  not  provide  for  construction 
of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline.  It  will 
only  clear  up  a  narrow  technicality  and 
defer  the  major  decision  to  the  Courts. 
The  issue  has  been  in  the  courts  for  too 
long  already.  The  United  States  cannot 
afford  to  wait  for  the  year  and  one-half 
or  2  years  that  the  courts  will  take  to 
reach  a  final  decision. 

I  support  the  Jackson  bill  for  what  it 
does.  Congress  must  approve  it  or  we  will 
not  be  able  to  keep  up  the  delivery  of  oil 
in  this  country.  But,  the  Congress  must 
also  act  promptly  to  bring  new  sources 
of  oil  on  line.  It  must  act  to  build  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline. 
There  are  two  roadblocks  to  construc- 
tion of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  in  February  of  this 
year,  ruled  that  the  permits  for  con- 
struction right  of  way,  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  did  not  comply 
with  the  law.  The  justices  cited  the  1920 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  that  allows  a  width 
of  25  feet  on  either  side  of  the  pipe,  plus 
the  pipe  itself.  This  would  allow  only  54 
feet  for  the  Alaska  pipeline.  No  one 
argues  that  this  is  sufficient  to  build  any 
pipeline  anywhere,  let  alone  in  Alaska. 
In  practice,  the  Interior  Department 
had  issued  special  land  use  permits  for 
other  pipelines  that  needed  additional 
width  for  construction.  It  was  this  prac- 
tice that  was  ruled  invalid,  affecting  the 
Alaska  pipeline  directly,  and  indirectly 
threatening  every  other  pipeline  in  the 
Nation  that  crosses  public  land. 

The  court,  in  a  unanimous  opinion, 
said  it  could  no  nothing  further  with  the 
pipeline  imtil  Congress  changed  the  law. 
This  the  Jackson  bill  will  do. 

The  other  roadblock  is  the  sufficiency 
of  the  environmental  impact  statement, 
prepared  by  the  Interior  Department 
under  the  requirements  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  ruled  in  a  close  4-to-3 
decision,  that  it  could  not  decide  the 
suflBciency  of  the  impact  statement  imtil 
Congress  amended  the  Mineral  Leasing 


Act.  The  three  justices  dissenting  on  this, 
felt  the  court  should  have  instead  ruled 
that  the  statement  was  sufficient. 

My  amendment  to  the  Jackson  bill 
will  remove  both  roadblocks  to  construc- 
tion. Congress  will  in  fact  be  ruling  that 
the  environmental  statement  is  suffi- 
cient, and  will  be  amending  the  law  to 
provide  for  a  realistically  wide  pipeline 
corridor. 

My  amendment  does  not  overturn  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act.  In- 
stead, it  substitutes  the  judgment  of  the 
Congress  for  that  of  the  courts  in  de- 
termining the  sufficiency  of  the  impact 
statement. 

I  would  not  want  to  overturn  NEPA.  I 
cosponsored  that  bill  in  1969,  and  voted 
for  it.  I  have  great  respect  for  it,  believ- 
ing it  to  be  one  of  the  landmarks  for 
enlightened  legislation. 

Just  as  this  amendment  does  not  over- 
turn NEPA,  neither  does  it  exempt  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  from  the  law.  It 
would  be  tardy  for  us  to  do  that  now 
anyway,  since  the  statement  has  been 
completed. 

Let  me  stress  this  point :  The  Congress, 
in  adopting  my  amendment,  is  simply 
saying  that  the  terms  of  the  NEPA  law 
have  been  fulfilled;  the  impact  statement 
demanded  by  NEPA  is  sufficient  under 
the  terms  of  that  act. 

The  statement  is  sufficient.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  protective  measures  and 
devices  built  into  the  plans  for  the  pipe- 
line will  give  full  protection  to  Alaska's 
environment  and  wildlife.  With  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  space  prorram.  no 
engineering  project  has  ever  been  exam- 
ined more  exhaustively  than  the  pipe- 
line. 

The  impact  statement  itself  is  the  re- 
sult of  2  years  study  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment that  cost  $9  million.  An  addi- 
tional $350  million  was  spent  by  the 
Aleyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co.  on  engi- 
neering and  environmental  studies.  The 
State  of  Alaska,  several  Federal  agencies 
and  at  least  a  dozen  universities  and  re- 
search institutions  were  involved  in  in- 
vestigating all  facets  of  the  project.  The 
total  expenditure  is  in  excess  of  $400 
million. 

A  cursory  examination  of  the  six  vol- 
lune  impact  statement  will  show  the 
overriding  concern  for  protecting  the  en- 
vironment of  Alaska.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  study  the  report.  I  know  that 
such  effort  will  remove  whatever  doubts 
you  may  have  about  its  adequacy. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  the  Con- 
gi-ess  lacks  the  authority  to  act  on  the 
question  of  the  pipeline's  environmental 
impact  statement.  Others  say  that  it  is 
not  proper  for  the  Congress  to  make  the 
decision,  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  courts. 

To  both  groups  I  note  that  no  one 
doubts  the  authority  of  the  Congress  to 
act  on  corrective  legislation  or  to  sub- 
stitute its  judgment  for  that  of  tht  courts 
regarding  legislation  it  has  passed  into 
law.  In  fact,  much  of  the  legislation  we 
deal  with  falls  into  this  category.  There 
are  clear  instances  of  settlements,  no- 
tably the  Alaska  land  claims,  w^hich 
were  arbitrated  by  the  Congress  entirely, 
not  by  the  courts. 
In  reality,  the  question  can  be  decided 
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either  by  the  Congress  or  the  courts.  If 
we  make  the  decision,  the  courts  will  be 
relieved  of  the  responsibility.  If  we  de- 
fer, then  the  courts  will  be  compelled  to 
make  the  decision.  Both  of  us  have  the 
authority  to  make  the  decision.  Our  deci- 
sion will  have  the  same  vahdity  as  the 
court's  decision. 

This  fact  is  recognized  by  some  oppo- 
nents of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline.  They 
would  have  the  Congress  authorize  a 
study  comparing  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line and  one  through  Canada.  Congress 
would,  on  the  basis  of  the  report,  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  one  line  or 
the  other.  The  Congress  would  in  effect 
be  ruling  on  the  environmental  impact  of 
each  line,  substituting  its  decision  for 
that  of  the  courts. 

While  I  have  serious  reservations  about 
this  proposal,  they  rest  in  the  merits  of 
building  either  one  pipeline  or  the  other, 
not  in  the  authority  of  Congress  to  make 
the  decision.  I  agree  with  them  that  Con- 
gress could  make  juch  a  decision.  But  I 
would  hope  they  recognize  that  if  Con- 
gress can  make  the  decision  imder  their 
proposal,  it  can  also  do  so  under  mine. 

Moreover,  I  would  invite  their  sup- 
port for  my  amendment.  The  North 
Slope  of  Alaska  has  sufficient  oil  to  sup- 
port two  pipelines,  one  through  Canada, 
the  other  through  Alaska. 

The  Jackson  bill  with  my  amendment 
would  give  the  immediate  go-ahead  for 
the  Alaska  line  and  at  the  same  time 
start  the  lengthy  process  toward  con- 
struction of  another  pipeline  through 
Canada. 

The  main  point  is  that  the  urgency 
of  the  Nation's  energy  crisis  demands 
that  the  Congress  apply  its  decisionmak- 
ing authority  in  this  area.  It  would  be 
much  easier  for  us  to  do  only  what  we 
have  to  do— clear  up  the  technical  right 
of  way  problems  and  let  the  court  handle 
the  rest.  Circumstances  demand  that  we 
not  pass  the  buck. 

I  believe  that  the  constituents  of  all  of 
us  in  this  Chamber  will  demand  the 
same.  As  energy  shortages  worsen  thi§ 
summer  and  as  the  international  strs 
on  the  dollar  increases,  they  will  demaiid 
that  we  take  direct  action  to  meet  their 
needs.  They  will  feel  we  have  abdicated 
our  responsibility  if  we  refer  a  decision 
on  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  to  the 
courts. 

What  happens  if  the  Jackson  bill 
passes  without  my  amendment?  A  final 
bill  will  clear  the  Congress  and  be  signed 
into  law  probably  some  time  in  October 
of  this  year.  The  matter  would  then  be 
taken  up  by  the  Court  of  Appeals.  The 
Appeals  Coui't  justices  may  return  it  to 
the  district  court  for  further  action  be- 
fore ruling  on  it  themselves.  An  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  is  a  certainty. 

This  proce.ss  will  take  at  least  I'a 
years.  Two  years  or  more  is  reasonable. 
Only  then  could  construction  of  the  pipe- 
line begin. 

What  happens  if  my  amendment  to  the 
Jackson  bill  is  adopted?  The  amended 
bill  would  be  signed  into  law  in  October 
of  this  year.  Construction  of  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  could  then  begin  sooner 
than  the  Jackson  bill,  without  the 
amendment,  would  allow. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  the  Alaska 


pipeline  will  be  built  some  2  years  sooner 
with  my  amendment  than  without  it. 
What  does  that  2  years  mean? 

Each  day  that  goes  by,  delaying  con- 
struction puts  off  by  1  day  the  time 
when  oil  flows  through  the  pipeline.  That 
will  initially  be  at  the  rate  of  600,000 
barrels  a  day.  When  the  pipeline  gets  up 
to  full  capacity,  it  will  carry  2  million 
barrels  of  oil  a  day.  My  amendment  will 
mean  that  we  will  have  that  2  years 
sooner. 

We  are  currently  using  16.6  million 
barrels  of  petroleum  products  each  day, 
6.6  million  of  which  are  imported.  We 
cannot  afford  to  postpone  by  2  years  the 
time  when  we  can  offset  that  with  North 
Slope  oil.  The  pipeline  will  supply  one- 
eighth  of  our  total  daily  consumption.  It 
will  supply  one-third  of  our  imports.  We 
need  that  oil  today.  We  cannot  postpone 
it  2  years. 

Each  day  that  goes  by  increases  our 
balance-of -payments  deficit  through  oui* 
purchase  of  foreign  oil.  Supplying  one- 
third  of  our  current  imports  domesti- 
cally will  significantly  reduce  the  more 
than  $10  million  per  day  that  is  added 
to  our  balance-of-payments  deficit. 

We  in  the  Senate  should  be  trying  to 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  hasten  the 
day  when  North  Slope  oil  can  meet  our 
needs.  We  should  be  taking  every  oppor- 
tunity to  get  the  pipeline  built  promptly. 

This  amendment  supplies  such  an  op- 
portunity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  my  amendment  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment   No.   226 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  title  : 
•HTLE   III— CONGRESSIONAL   FINDING 
AND  DETERMINATION 

Sec.  301.  The  Congress  finds,  declares,  and 
deems  that,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  the  statement  prepared 
>y  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pursuant  to 
section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  with  respect  to  the 
granting  of  a  right-of-way  permit  for  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  is  in  compliance  with, 
and  meets  all  the  requirements  of,  such  Act, 
and  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  granting 
any  rights-of-way  under  this  Act  or  any 
other  law  for  purposes  set  forth  In  section 
101(a)  of  this  Act  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  determines  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline,  including  rights-of- 
way,  leases,  licenses,  or  permits  for  purposes 
ancillary,  complementary,  or  necessary  to 
such  construction,  operation,  or  maintenance 
(such  as  access,  communications,  and  the 
transportation  of  personnel,  material,  equip- 
ment, and  supplies) . 


BUDGET    CONTROL    ACT   OP    1973— 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    225 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  submit  an  amendment  to  S.  1641, 
the  Budget  Control  Act  of  1973.  As  I 
have  stated  previously,  I  believe  the  Joint 
Study  Committee  on  Budget  Control  has 


produced  a  generally  sound  and  reason- 
able set  of  recommendations  for  reform 
of  the  budget  process.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  that  measure. 

However,  one  basic  purpose  of  con- 
gressional budget  reform  should  be  to 
provide  for  systematic  congressional  de- 
termination of  the  sm-plus  or  deficit  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  congressional  re- 
sponsibility under  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946  of  promoting  "maximum  employ- 
ment, production,  and  purchasing 
power."  There  is  presently  no  such  sys- 
tematic determination. 

The  proposed  budget  committees  to 
be  created  under  S.  1641  would  have  the 
authority  to  review  economic  conditions, 
but  they  would  not  be  required  to  do  so. 
There  is  no  requirement  that  the  staff 
of  the  proposed  budget  committees  In- 
clude fiscal  economists  capable  of  eval- 
uating the  economic  outlook.  Those  com- 
mittees and  afterward  the  Congress  as 
a  whole  would  consider  the  surplus  or 
deficit  as  part  of  a  concurrent  resolution 
which  would  include  controversial  deci- 
sions as  to  spending  priorities.  There 
would  be  time  limits  on  the  committees 
and  later  limits  on  the  floor  debate  of 
this  resolution.  It  seems  quite  probable 
that  consideration  would  focus  almost 
exclusively  on  the  question  of  priorities 
and  that  the  proper  level  of  surplus  or 
deficit  would  not  receive  the  attention 
it  deserves. 

I  believe  the  best  way  to  provide  for 
systematic  congressional  consideration  of 
fiscal  policy  would  be  to  require  adoption 
of  a  separate  resolution  relating  only  to 
the  desired  size  of  the  budget  surplus  or 
deficit.  Since  such  fiscal  policy  expertise 
as  Congress  presently  possesses  is  located 
at  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  and 
since  that  committee  is  required  by  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946  to  review  fiscal 
policy,  it  seems  only  logical  that  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  should  be 
empowered  to  report  out  the  resolution 
on  surplus  or  deficit.  My  amendment 
would  so  provide.  And  it  would  also  pro- 
vide that  a  vote  be  taken  upon  that 
resolution  before  the  budget  committees 
report  out  spending  levels  for  the  vari- 
ous departments  and  programs. 

This  would  allow  the  Congress  to  focus 
on  the  issue  of  what  level  of  budget  sur- 
plus or  deficit  is  appropriate  in  light  of 
our  Nation's  economic  condition  and  to 
do  before  we  become  involved  in  the 
consideration  of  individual  spending 
programs.  I  believe  such  an  approach  is 
good  management  and  that  it  is  good 
economics  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  my  amend- 
ment be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  225 

Renumber  parts  2  through  7  of  title  I  as 
parts  3  through  8,  respectively,  and  on  page  8, 
after  line  21,  Insert  the  following: 

PART  2 DETEHMINAIION  OF  APPROPRIATE  BUDGET 

surplus  or  deficit 
Sec.  116.  Concurrent  resolution  Establish- 
ing  Appropriate    Level   of    Sir- 
plus  or  Deficit. 
(a)   Action  to  be  Completed  by  February 
15. — On  or  before  February  1  of  each  year, 
the  members  of  the  Joint  Economic  Cojn- 
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mlttee  who  are  Members  of  the  Senate  shall 
report  to  the  Senate,  and  the  members  of 
such  Committee  who  are  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  report  to  the 
House,  a  concurrent  resolution  setting  forth, 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  July  1  of 
that  year,  the  amount  of  the  surplus,  or  the 
amount  of  the  deficit,  in  the  budget  which 
Is  appropriate  in  the  light  of  economic  con- 
ditions and  such  other  factors  as  may  be 
relevant.  On  or  before  February  15  of  each 
year,  the  Congress  shall  complete  action  on 
one  of  the  concurrent  resolutions  reported 
pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence. 

(b)  Action  Must  Precede  Consideration  of 
Budget  Resolution. — It  shall  not  be  in  order 
in  either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  consider  the  concurrent  res- 
olution on  the  budget  referred  to  in  section 
121(a)  for  any  fiscal  year  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  concurrent  resolution  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  that 
fiscal  year. 

Sec.  117.  Reaffirmation  or  Revision  of  Ap- 
propriate Level  of  Surplus  or 
Deficit. 

(a)  Mid-Year  Action. — As  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  July  1  of  each  year,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  who 
are  Members  of  the  Senate  shall  report  to 
the  Senate,  and  the  members  of  such  Com- 
mittee who  are  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  report  to  the  House, 
a  concurrent  resolution  which  reaffirms  or 
revises  the  concurrent  resolution  referred 
to  in  section  116(a)  for  the  fiscal  year  which 
begins  on  July  1  of  that  year.  Not  later  than 
IS  days  after  the  concurrent  resolutions 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence  for  a 
fiscal  year  have  been  reported  In  both 
Houses,  the  Congress  shall  complete  action 
on  one  of  such  concurrent  resolutions. 

(b)  Action  Must  Precede  Consideration  of 
Reaffirmation  or  Revision  of  Congressional 
Budget. — It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  consider  the  concurrent  resolution  refer- 
red to  in  section  122  for  any  fiscal  year  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
for  that  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  118.  Rules  for  Consideration  of  Con- 
current Resolutions. 

(a)  Reference  of  Resolutions  to  Commit- 
tee.— All  concurrent  resolutions  on  budget 
surplus  or  deficit  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  the  case      ay  be. 

(b)  Procedure  After  Report  of  Committee; 
Debate. — 

(1)  When  a  concurrent  resolution  on 
budget  surplus  or  deficit  has  been  reported. 
It  is  at  any  time  thereafter  in  order  (even 
though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect 
has  been  dls€igreed  to)  to  move  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  conctirrent  res- 
olution. The  motion  is  highly  privileged  and 
is  not  debatable.  An  amendment  to  the  mo- 
tion is  not  in  order,  and  it  Is  not  In  order 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(2)  Debate  on  any  concurrent  resolution 
on  budget  surplus  or  deficit,  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto,  shall  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  10  hours,  which  shall  be  divided  equally 
between  the  majority  and  minority  parties. 
A  motion  further  to  limit  debate  Is  not  de- 
batable. A  motion  to  recommit  the  concur- 
rent resolution  Is  not  In  order,  and  It  is  not 
in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  concurrent  resolution  Is  agreed  to 
or  disagreed  to. 

(c)  Procedure  After  Passage  by  One 
House. — If,  prior  to  the  passage  by  one  House 
of  a  concurrent  resolution  on  budget  sur- 
pl\ia  or  deficit  of  that  House,  that  House  re- 
ceives from  the  other  House  a  concurrent 


resolution  on  budget  surplus  or  deficit  of 
such  other  House,  then — 

(1)  the  procedure  with  respect  to  the  con- 
current resolution  of  the  first  House  shall  be 
the  same  as  If  no  concurrent  resolution  from 
the  other  House  had  been  received;  tout 

(2)  on  any  vote  on  final  passage  of  the  con- 
current resolution  of  the  first  House  the  con- 
current resolution  from  the  other  House 
shall  be  automatically  substituted. 

(d)  Action  on  Conference  Reports. — De- 
bate In  either  House  on  the  conference  re- 
port on  any  concurrent  resolution  on  budget 
surplus  or  deficit  shall  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  5  hours,  which  shall  be  divided  equally 
between  the  majority  and  minority  parties. 
A  motion  further  to  limit  debate  is  not  de- 
batable. A  motion  to  recommit  the  confer- 
ence report  is  not  in  order,  and  it  Is  not  In 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  conference  report  Is  agreed  to  or  disa- 
greed to. 

(e)  Decisions  Without  Debate  on  Motion 
To  Postpone  or  Proceed. — 

( 1 )  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  respect 
to  the  consideration  of  any  concurrent  res- 
olution on  budget  surplus  or  deficit,  and 
motions  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
other  business,  shall  be  decided  without  de- 
bate. 

(2)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  Chair 
relating  to  the  application  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure  relating 
to  any  concurrent  resolution  on  budget  sur- 
plus or  deficit  shall  be  decided  without  de- 
bate. 

(f )  Concurrent  Resolution  on  Budget  Sur- 
plus or  Deficit. — For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  "concurrent  resolution  on  budget 
surplus  or  deficit"  means — 

(1)  a  concurrent  resolution  setting  forth 
the  appropriate  level  of  surplus  or  deficit,  as 
provided  in  section  116(a) ,  and 

(2)  a  concurrent  resolution  reaffirming  or 
revising  the  appropriate  level  of  surplus  or 
deficit  as  provided  in  section  117  (a) . 

Sec.  119.  Legislative  Jurisdiction  of  Joint 
Economic  CoMMrrrEE. 

Section  5  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
(15  U.S.C.  1024)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(g)  The  joint  committee  shall  have  juris- 
diction to  consider  and  report-  concurrent 
resolutions  on  budget  surplus  or  deficit  as 
conferred  by  part  2  of  title  I  of  the  Budget 
Control  Act  of  1973." 

On  page  5,  strike  out  lines  22  through  25. 

On  page  6,  line  1,  strike  out  "(d) "  and  in- 
sert "(c) ". 

On  page  6,  line  6,  strike  out  "(e)"  and 
Insert  "(d)". 

On  page  6,  lines  9  and  10  ,strlke  out  "(c), 
and  (d) "  and  Insert  "and  (c)". 

On  page  7,  strike  out  lines  4  through  7. 

On  page  7,  line  8,  strike  out  "(D)"  and 
insert  "(C)". 

On  page  9,  strike  out  lines  14  through 
17. 

On  page  9,  line  18,  strike  out  "(4)"  and 
Insert  "(3)". 

On  page  9,  line  22,  strike  out  "(5)"  and 
Insert  "(4)". 

On  page  10,  line  13,  strike  out  "(4)"  and 
Insert  "(3)". 

On  page  17,  strike  out  lines  15  and  16 
and  insert  "that  set  forth  as  the  appropriate 
amount  of  deficit  or  surplus  for  the  fiscal 
year  in  the  concurrent  resolution  on  budget 
surplus  or  deficit  adopted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 117,". 

On  page  19,  line  9,  strike  out  "In  such 
resolution"  and  Insert  "In  the  concurrent 
resolution  adopted  pursuant  to  section  117". 

On  page  38,  line  16,  strike  out  "or  5"  and 
Insert  "5,  or  6". 

On  page  39,  line  4,  strike  out  "and  4" 
and  insert  "4,  and  S". 


ESTABLISHMENT     OP    A     FEDERAL 
FINANCING  BANK— AMENDMENTS 

amendment     no.     227 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 


SUBMISSION  OF  AN  AMENDMENT 
REQUIRING  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
NOTIFY  CONGRESS  OP  ECONOMIC 
CHANGES 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  were  encouraged  by  the  Presidents 
economic  message  last  night.  Most  of  the 
actions  he  has  taken  are  right.  And  al- 
though many  of  us  were  disappointed 
that  he  did  not  put  controls  on  interest 
rates,  rents,  profits  and  dividends,  I  think 
that  the  60 -day  freeze  on  prices — with 
exemption  for  raw  agricultural  prod- 
ucts— was  the  essential  step  at  this  time. 
It  is  the  only  way  to  halt  the  runaway 
inflation  we  have  seen  over  the  last  few 
months. 

But  none  of  us  should  be  deceived  into 
thinking  that  this  step  will  completely 
resolve  the  problem  of  inflation.  The 
pressures  for  higher  prices  are  still  there 
and,  according  to  the  available  economic 
evidence,  they  will  increase  in  the  com- 
ing months. 

As  Hobart  Rowen  points  out  in  an 
article  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post,  inflation  is  a  many-sided  problem 
which  will  be  with  us  for  some  time.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Controlling  Runaway  Inflation  Wori.dwide 
(By   Hobart  Rowen) 

Infiatlon  Is  a  worldwide  bugaboo  and  the 
most  discouraging  fact  about  it  is  that  al- 
most no  one  sees  it  coming  under  control. 
European  government  officials  to  whom  I 
talked  in  the  past  two  weeks  are  only  slightly 
less  pessimistic  than  businessmen  about  get- 
ting some  kind  of  a  grip  on  rising  prices. 

Businessmen  and  bankers,  for  the  most 
part,  think  that  today's  social  pressures  lead 
to  "over-full  employment."  That's  another 
way  of  saying  that  some  of  them  believe  that 
Infiatlon  will  steadily  erode  the  value  of 
money  until  another  worldwide,  full-fledged 
depression  takes  over.  Some  think  that  this 
will  happen  by  1975. 

American  officials  tend  to  be  more  opti- 
mistic. Better  than  any  other  big  industrial 
power,  the  United  States  has  been  able  at 
times  to  mobilize  a  degree  of  antl-lnfiation 
control.  Phase  I  and  Phase  II  of  the  1971-72 
Nixon  program,  for  example,  were  successful 
in  reversing  an  inflationary  course  for  a  year 
and  a  half. 

A  new  effort  is  now  under  way,  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  what  effort  a  jazzed-up 
controls  program,  with  some  supplements 
from  more  traditional  pressures,  will  do. 

But  everybody  seems  to  agree  that  wage- 
price  policies,  or  "incomes  policies,"  as  they 
are  called  In  Europe,  are  useful  only  In  help- 
ing to  dampen  Infiationary  expectations. 

That's  why  Phase  III  has  been  a  disaster. 
Whatever  the  administration  now  says  was 
Intended,  Phase  III  was  taken  as  evidence 
that  the  Nixon  administration  had  lost  the 
will  or  ability  to  continue  the  fight  against 
Infiatlon. 

In  part,  this  helps  to  account  for  the  un- 
easiness in  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  the  U.S. 
after  a  good  record  In  1971-72,  was  unable 
or  unwilling  to  contain  Infiatlon,  how  could 
it  be  brought  under  control  elsewhere? 
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During  the  past  12  months,  according  to 
the  latest  report  of  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development,  Infla- 
tion has  accelerated  In  all  member  coun- 
tries. Consumer  prices  rose  by  8.0  per  cent 
In  Europe  In  the  year  ended  In  April,  despite 
p  new  controls  program  In  Oreat  Britain,  and 
other  restrictive  mea-siires  elsewhere.  The 
record  Is  worse  than  the  average  In  some  of 
the  biggest  countries. 

Two-thirds  of  the  recent  European  infla- 
tion is  due,  as  ht  the  United  States,  to  soar- 
ing food  prices — caused  In  Europe  not  only 
by  rising  consumer  demand,  but  by  out-of- 
Uate  agrlcultviral  policies  driven  through  by 
the  powerful  farm  Interests. 

European  agricultural  policies  are  designed 
to  protect  the  farm  structure  of  100  years 
ago.  In  a  Europe  which  pretends  that  It  can 
become  a  modem  third  force  In  the  world. 
The  price  of  this  Is  a  shoclclngly  high  retail 
grocery  bill  paid  by  the  average  householder 
In  Europe. 

The  major  nations  of  Europe.  Including 
Prance,  West  Germany  and  Britain,  aren't 
likely  to  achieve  their  much  sought-after 
role  of  Influence  In  the  world,  sUigly  or  col- 
lectively, imtll  they  abandon  their  archaic 
Common  Agricultural   Policy    (CAP). 

Take  the  embarrassing  CAP  program  for 
butter,  which  has  created  a  surplus  of  400,000 
tons  by  paying  farmers  $2,232  a  ton  (twice 
the  world  price).  Then,  to  get  rid  of  half  of 
it,  the  managers  of  the  Common  Agricultural 
Policy  sold  butter  to  Russia  at  only  $420  a 
ton.  The  contempt  of  the  average  European, 
consumer  for  governmental  policy  which  pro- 
duces a  flasco  like  that  Is  easy  to  understand. 

But  apart  from  food,  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy  In  Europe  and  in  most  other  countries 
have  been  fueling  a  continued  inflation. 
There  is  plenty  ot«money  around  (I  am  not 
suggesting  that  it  Is  well  or  evenly  dUtrib- 
uted),  and  It  is  being  spent  as  inflationary 
expectations  multiply. 

The  pessimists  in  Europe  fear  that  the 
spending  binge  will  eventually  result  In  a 
boom-bust  cycle,  because  governments  have 
neither  the  courage  nor  the  ability  to  tackle 
the  problem.  They  suggest  that  It  leads  to  a 
vicious  cycle  in  which  the  price  Inflation 
is  undermining  the  confidence  in  currencies, 
which  simply  drives  prices  even  higher. 

"In  spite  of,  or  because  of  official  state- 
ments," said  former  Common  Market  vice 
president  Raymond  Barre,  "people  are  con- 
vinced that  the  international  value  of  cur- 
rencies will  tend  to  change  frequently,  if  not 
continuously.  The  gold  fever,  the  rise  in  the 
prices  of  basic  commodities,  of  real  estate,  of 
paintings,  the  systematic  search  for  capital 
gains,  are  the  main  symptoms  of  a  general- 
ized monetary  mcreduUty  . . ." 

There  are  some  in  Europe  who  think  that 
the  world  had  better  get  used  to  living  with 
an  annual  rate  of  about  8  per  cent  Inflation, 
"adjusting"  to  it  by  higher  taxes,  higher  In- 
terest rates,  and  WHitrols  policies.  But  many 
others  think  that  this  ultimately  would  dry 
up  private  investment  and  reduce  yields  on 
stocks. 

Increasingly,  as  a  recent  OECD  report  ob- 
served, there  has  been  more  "internationali- 
zation" of  the  problem  of  inflation,  in  that 
an  Individiial  country's  antl-lnflatlonary  ef- 
forts get  overwhelmed  by  international  de- 
velopments. But  not  only  are  there  no  signs 
of  real  competence  to  deal  with  inflation  on  a 
national  level  (witness  the  flasco  of  Phase  HI 
here  and  the  hiadequacy  of  Phase  n  in  Brit- 
ain) there  are  even  fewer  signs  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  to  deal  with  the  problem. 
And  certainly  the  conventional  wisdom  of 
some  bankers — a  depression  is  no  answer  at 
all. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  infla- 
tion will  remain  with  us  until  we  are  able 
to  solve  the  underlying  causes  of  Infla- 
tion, And  as  the  President  indicated  last 


night,  the  present  freeze  solves  nothing. 
It  is  a  band-aid  solution  to  the  pressures 
which  arose  under  the  ill  advised  phase 
in  program.  It  only  means  that  when  It 
ends,  the  pent-up  pressures  will  explode 
in  a  new  round  of  inflation — unless  the 
President  uses  the  next  60  days  to  de- 
velop a  new  and.  for  the  first  time,  a 
truly  effective  economic  program.  Wheth- 
er inflation  will  come  imder  control  in 
the  long  run  will  be  determined  by  how 
we  use  the  time  the  Pi-esident  has  bought 
with  liis  temporary  freeze. 

So  while  I  generally  support  the  ac- 
tions he  announced  last  night,  I  thinlc 
it  is  import£int  to  note  that  the  need  for 
them  resulted  from  his  inaction  after  a 
premature  end  to  the  phase  n  controls. 
Had  his  course  last  January  been  more 
moderate,  we  would  not  face  this  crisis 
now. 

I  also  think  that  the  mistakes  of  phase 
UI  might  have  been  avoided  had  the 
President  chosen  to  consult  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  But  the  present  lan- 
guage of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
does  not  require  him  to  consult  with  any- 
one. We,  the  Congress,  have  abdicated 
almost  all  power  over  economic  policy  to 
him.  In  effect,  v.e  have  become  silent 
partners  in  his  errors. 

I  believe  we  now  owe  it  to  the  President 
and  tne  coimti-y  to  reassert  our  respon- 
sibilities, particularly  in  this  time  of 
doubt  about  Government  in  general  and 
the  executive  branch  in  particular.  If  the 
President  is  to  govern  effectively,  he  must 
seek  the  cooperation  of  the  Congress.  And 
if  he  is  unwilling  to  do  so,  we  should  re- 
quire that  we  asstune  a  greater  share  of 
responsibility  for  economic  policies.  For 
the  Congress  to  abandon  Its  responsibility 
in  economic  matters  and  then  criticize 
the  President  when  things  go  wrong  may 
be  good  politics,  but  it  is  bad  government. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk 
an  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  disUngmshed  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
tlmt  it  be  printed,  which,  if  adopted, 
would  require  the  President  to  give  Con- 
gress 15  days'  advance  notice  of  any  ma- 
jor action  under  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act.  The  President  could  no  longer 
present  the  Congress  and  the  country 
with  a  fait  accompli,  as  he  did  last  Janu- 
ary. The  Congress  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  mistakes  before  they  are 
made — and  the  obligation  to  share  the 
blame  if  the  progi'am  does  not  work.  In 
defense  of  the  President,  we  must  note 
that  while  many  of  us  expressed  misgiv- 
ings, few  of  us — and  few  economists — 
fully  foresaw  what  a  disaster  phase  III 
would  be. 

Now  let  us  return  to  a  more  balanced 
economic  policy;  let  us  restore  the  Joint 
decisionmaking  our  Constitution  ordains 
and  our  constituents  have  a  right  to 
expect. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
and  I  recognize  the  problem  that  prenoti- 
flcatiou  of  a  major  change  in  economic 
policy  may  cause — that  certain  compa- 
nies or  unions  may  try  to  exploit  the  pe- 
riod between  the  time  the  President  sends 
a  special  message  to  Congress  and  the 
time  the  new  program  comes  into  effect. 
Tlierefore,  our  amendment  also  provides 


that  the  Pi-esident  may  declare  that  any 
actions  inconsistent  with  his  proposed 
program  taken  during  that  period  will  be 
null  and  void.  For  example,  a  company 
which  then  raised  its  prices  would  be  on 
notice  that  it  was  subject  to  a  rollback 
unless  the  Congress  overruled  the  Presi- 
dent. I  cannot  imagine  any  corporation 
foolhardy  enough  to  wager  that  the  Con- 
gress would  do  so;  the  economic  risks 
would  be  too  high. 

Of  course,  this  provision  of  our  amend- 
ment would  not  effect  the  current  freeze 
in  which  prices  will  remain  frozen  until 
phase  IV  is  determined. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  "nie 
amendment  will  be  received  and.  without 
objection,  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  text  of  the  amendment  Is  as 
follows : 

Amendment  No.  227 

At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following  new 
section: 

The  Economic  Stabilization  Act  Is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tlie 
following  new  section: 

The  President  shall  notify  the  Congress 
by  special  message  of  the  substance  of  nny 
major  action  he  proposes  to  take  under  this 
Act  15  days  in  advance  of  the  date  on  which 
he  proposes  to  take  such  action.  The  special 
message  may  provide  that  any  action  taken 
by  private  Individuals  or  entitles  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  President's  proposed 
action  shall  be  of  no  force  and  effect. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    228 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  925,  supra. 


AMENDMENT  OP  EXPORT  ADMINIS- 
TRATION ACT  OF  1969— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    Sa» 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mi-.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  S.  1033,  the  bill 
to  amend  the  Export  Act  to  control  the 
export  of  timber  from  the  United  States. 
My  amendment  Is  a  straightforward  one. 
It  will  add  a  new  subsection  203(e)  to 
exempt  Alaska  from  the  limitations  on 
the  expoi-t  of  softwood  logs  and  softwood 
lumber  set  forth  in  that  section. 

Alaska  is  in  a  quite  different  position 
from  States  in  the  lower  48.  States  in 
the  lower  48  have  domestic  processors 
in  need  of  raw  timber  and  domestic 
markets  readily  available.  Alaska  has  no 
such  processors  able  to  compete  with  do- 
mestic processors  in  the  lower  48.  The 
high  cost  of  processing  in  Alaska  plus 
transportation  costs  would  price  Alaskan 
timber  out  of  the  market. 

Foreign  nations,  particularly  Japan, 
have  entered  into  substantial  contracts 
with  Alaskan  mills  for  softwood  lumber. 
Round  logs  and  cants  are  competitive 
'abroad,  even  including  transportation 
costs  from  Alaska. 

To  requu-e  that  Alaskan  timber  ex- 
ports be  limited  imder  section  303  would 
destroy  the  Alaskan  timber  industiy. 

Because  the  purpose  of  this  legislation 
is  to  assist  American  timber  processors. 
Alaska  must  be  exempt.  My  staff  and  I 
have  discussed  this  amendment  with  the 
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staffs  of  other  interested  Northwest  Sen- 
ators. I  am  aware  of  no  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
consider  the  Alaskan  situation  during 
debate  on  S.  1033. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  329 

On  page  12,  between  lines  3  and  4  in.sert  a 
new  subsection  (e)  as  follows: 

"(e)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  Alas- 
ka." 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  EXECU- 
TIVES C,  D,  F,  H,  AND  I 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oceans  and  International  Environment 
has  rescheduled  from  Jun  ■  13  to  June 
20,  1973,  its  public  hearing.  -  on  the  fol- 
lowing agreements:  The  Convention  on 
the  Prevention  of  Marine  Pollution  by 
Dumping  of  Wastes  (Ex.  C,  93-1) ;  The 
amendments  to  the  International  Con- 
vention on  Load  Lines  (Ex.  D,  93-1); 
The  Convention  Concerning  the  Protec- 
tion of  the  World  Cultural  and  Natural 
Heritage  (Ex.  F,  93-1) ;  The  Convention 
on  International  Trade  in  Endangered 
Species  of  Wild  Fauna  and  Flora  (Ex.  H, 
93-1 ) ;  and  six  amendments  to  the  Con- 
vention for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea. 
1960  (Ex. I,  93-1). 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  4221, 
In  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
beginning  at  9:30  a.m.  At  that  time,  the 
subcommittee  expects  to  hear  executive 
branch  witnesses  and  other  interested 
individuals. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  should 
notify  the  subcommittee. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  THE  USE 
OF  DRUGS  BY  ATHLETES 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  is  beginning  hearings 
on  the  proper  and  improper  use  of  drugs 
by  athletes,  particularly  in  college,  liigh 
school,  and  amateur  sports. 

The  hearings  are  scheduled  for  June 
18  and  25,  1973,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room 
2228,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  The 
following  witnesses  have  been  scheduled 
to  testify  on  June  18:  several  athletes; 
representative  of  the  American  Medical 
Association's  committee  on  the  medical 
aspects  of  sports;  Walter  Byers,  execu- 
tive director,  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association;  Otho  Davis,  executive  di- 
rector. National  Athletic  Trainers  Asso- 
ciation; Dr.  Lawrence  Golding,  Kent 
State  University;  and  Clifford  Fagan, 
executive  director,  National  Federation 
of  State  High  School  Athletics.  Wit- 
nesses scheduled  to  testify  on  June  25 
are:  George  Killiam,  executive  director, 
National  Junior  College  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation; Daniel  F.  Hanley,  International 
Olympic  Committee  Medical  Commis- 
sion. Bowdoin  College;  and  A.  O.  Duer, 
executive  director.  National  Association 
of  Intercollegiate  Athletics. 


Any  person  wishing  to  submit  a  state- 
ment for  the  record  should  notify  Mathea 
Falco,  staff  director  and  chief  councel 
of  the  subcommittee  at  225-2951. 
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PROUD  SALUTE   TO   THE   FLAG   OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  NUNN.  June,  Mr.  President,  has 
two  splendid  anniversaries  that  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to.  The  14th  is  our  Na- 
tional Flag  Day,  and  the  30th  an  armi- 
versary  of  an  illustrious  Southern  lady, 
Helen  Dortch  Longstreet,  whose  lovely 
portrait  hangs  in  the  Georgia  State  Li- 
brary. The  portrait  was  presented  to 
Georgia  by  patriotic  Americans,  accepted 
by  Governor  Ellis  Amall,  and  unveiled 
on  June  30,  1947,  with  much  patriotic 
fanfare  in  the  presence  of  many  out- 
standing dignitaries. 

This  noted  woman,  daughter  of  Col. 
James  Speed  Dortch.  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Georgia  bar,  was  married 
to  the  famous  Confederate  commander. 
Gen.  James  Longstreet.  at  an  impressive 
ceremony  in  the  executive  mansion  in  At- 
lanta on  Septem-jer  8. 1897.  The  marriage 
was  of  short  duration,  however,  as  the 
general  died  in  early  1904. 

As  a  gifted,  patriotic  widow  who  loved 
her  country  above  all  things,  she  carved  a 
special  place  for  herself,  along  with  some 
significant  causes  for  wliich  she  stood,  in 
the  aimals  of  our  history  books.  She  is 
remembered  as  a  pioneer  newspaper 
woman,  leading  political  campaigns  that 
"made"  Governors  for  Georgia;  battling 
for  woman  suffrage ;  coimtless  endeavors 
for  establishment  of  the  Georgia  Wom- 
en's State  College  in  Milledgeville,  Ga. 
She  was  the  first  woman  to  hold  office  in 
the  State  government — a  position  in  the 
'Georgia  State  Library — later  holding 
several  Federal  positions  of  honor  and 
trust. 

In  World  War  n  this  dedicated  woman 
served  2  years  on  the  assembly  line  in 
the  Georgia  division  of  the  Bell  Aircraft 
plant,  helping  to  build  B-29's.  Although 
small  and  frail  in  physique,  she  never 
missed  a  day  during  this  "tenure  of 
office"  and  frequently  declared: 

I  will  quit  only  when  the  last  battle  flag 
has  been  furled  on  land  and  sea. 

Atlanta      newspapers,      commenting 
about  her  service,  said : 
No  wonder  the  Japs  surrendered. 

Helen  Dortch  Longstreet  was  a  mem- 
ber of  various  organizations  including 
the  National  League  of  American  Pen 
Women,  Inc.,  chartered  in  1897.  the  year 
of  her  marriage  to  General  Longstreet. 
The  league  includes  artists,  writers,  mu- 
sic composers,  with  a  membership  of 
about  6  thousand,  functioning  in  many 
branches  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  league  was  very  dear  to  her  and  she 
was  among  the  most  respected  and  be- 
loved members.  Whenever  possible  she 
attended  its  national  biennial  conven- 
tions and  in  1950,  aged  and  in  ill  health, 
registered  for  participation  in  the  con- 
vention convening  in  Washington,  D.C., 
declaring  to  her  associates  that  she  had 
"missions  to  perform."  Like  the  general 


with  whom  she  had  shared  a  few  years 
in  a  cherished  marriage,  she  carefully 
planned  her  maneuvers.  During  an  im- 
portant business  session  of  the  conven- 
tion she  asked  for  time  on  the  floor,  and 
when  it  was  granted  moved  that  the  Na- 
tional League  of  American  Pen  Woihen 
approve  and  pass  a  resolution — she  then 
presented — declaiing  the  league  against 
commimism.  Many  delegates  sprang  to 
their  feet  to  second  the  motion  and  it 
was  then  passed  unanimously,  a  splendid 
tribute  to  its  sponsor. 

A  second  mission  was  accomplished 
on  the  closing  night  of  the  convention, 
the  last  ever  attended  by  this  illustrious 
member.  She  stood  beside  the  national 
president  at  the  head  table  and  pre- 
sented a  beautiful  rotary  trophy — the 
Helen  Longstreet  Silver  Flag  Cup — to 
the  first  fortunate  contestant  to  win  it  in 
the  league  s  national  contest  for  the  best 
.salute  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 
The  trophy  was  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Long- 
street  given,  she  conflded  to  intimate 
friends,  at  considerable  personal  sacri- 
fice. 

Poems  submitted  in  the  contest  with- 
out any  identification  were  judged  by  a 
.lui-y  of  three  great  Americans — not  Pen 
Women — in  Denver,  Colo.  The  beautiful 
flag  cup,  honoring  our  Stars  and  Stripes, 
was  won  by  a  blue-blooded  Kentuckian. 
Mattie  Richards  Tyler,  a  noted  poet  in 
Washington  who  has  held  several  high 
offices  in  the  national  league,  having 
served  as  president  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia branch,  and  as  State  president 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  She  was 
for  many  years  an  associate  editor  of 
Blue  Moon  Poetry  magazine,  and  is  life- 
time poet  laureate  of  Beta  Sigma 
Omicron. 

Patiiotism,  Mr.  President,  is  timeless 
but  it  seems  to  me  we  need  a  rallying 
spirit  amid  tlie  whirlwind  of  national 
debates,  rocked  by  the  eartliquake  of  to- 
day's dislocations.  I  feel  very  deeply  that 
the  services  rendered  by  Helen  Dortch 
Longstreet,  and  Mattie  Richards  Tyler, 
and  their  burning  love  of  country  gives 
added  luster  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as 
we  glor>'  in  the  gleaming  beauty  of  our 
revered  flag  in  this  June  1973. 

Miss  Tyler's  sparkling  poem  has  had 
many  honors.  Its  kindling  power  of  puie 
patriotism  is  such  that  I  feel  it  will  re- 
mind Americans  everywhere  just  how 
great,  and  how  constant,  our  reverence 
should  be.  In  this  spirit  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  "A  Proud  Salute  to  the  Flag 
of  the  United  States"  be  here  included 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Proud   Salute   lo  the  Flao  of  the   Untteo 

States 
I  stand  at  Proud  Salute 
Before  your  Stars  and  Stripes. 
The  stainless  symbols  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent nation. 

I  stand  at  Proud  Salute  as  I  remember 

How  you  were  given  birth! 

The  blood  and  tears  that  marked  our  Rev. 

olution: 
The  travail  of  our  people  and  their  valor; 
The  sacrifices  made:   the  lives  laid  down. 
In  this  and  later  wars — 
TlAat  we  might  live  in  freedom  and  in  peace. 
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I  stand  at  Proud  Salute  as  I  remember 
The  beauty    stretching    far    beneath    your 

banner: 
The  fields  and  meadows,  valleys,  mountains, 

forests; 
The    brooks,    the    waterfalls,    and    winding 

rivers; 
The  farms  and  orchards,  towns  and  growing 

cities, 
The  homes  of  all  our  people — great  or  lowly. 
I  stand  in  awe  of  our  tremendous  power, 
Of  our  resources  rich  beyond  our  dreaming. 
The  genius  and  the  talents  of  our  nation. 
The  useful  hands  and  understanding  hearts. 

I  stand  at  Proud  Salute  as  I  remember 
That  each  white  star,  upon  your  field  of  blue. 
Bears  witness  to  a  loyal  State  of  our  United 
States. 

I  stand  at  Proud  Salute  as  I  remember 

That  you  are  mine: 

My  Flag  to  love  and  cherish. 

To  live  beneath  in  peace  or  war.  In  sickness 

or  in  health; 
My  Flag  to  die  for,  U  the  need  arises — 
And  not  to  count  the  dying  as  in  vain. 

I  stand  at  Proud  Salute 

Before  your  Stars  and  Stripes;  and  standing 

here, 
I  render  unto  God  my  gratitude 
For   this   fair   land   wherein   you   long   have 

waved; 
And    to    my    thanks,    I    add    my    heartfelt 

prayer 
That    He,    who    led    the    pilgrims    to    these 

shores. 
Will  ever  bless  and  shield  The  Flag  I  love. 
Mattie  Richards  Tyler. 


PRESSURES   ON   FOOD  PRICES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  an  article 
from  the  June  11  Wall  Street  Journal 
tells  an  ominous,  disturbing  story  which 
should  be  of  immediate  concern  to  every 
Member  of  the  Senate,  regardless  of  the 
size,  economic  characteristics,  or  loca- 
tion of  his  State. 

Food  prices  affect  every  American  and 
the  economists,  farmers,  and  other  stu- 
dents of  the  subject  realize  that  those 
prices  are  determined  by  the  interaction 
of  many  complex,  sensitive  forces.  But  I 
am  concerned  that  some  of  those  who 
advocate  radical  action  of  one  sort  or 
another  with  regard  to  various  factors  in 
the  food  price  equation  often  may  do  so 
without  a  real  appreciation  for  the  un- 
forseen  effects  these  actions  may  have. 

This  Wall  Street  Journal  article,  brief- 
ly and  with  forceful  clarity  gives  an  in- 
sight into  the  many  factors  and  numer- 
ous questions  which  will  be  involved  in 
the  determination  of  food  prices  in  the 
coming  months.  It  merits  the  detailed 
consideration  of  every  concerned  legis- 
lator, housewife,  and  food  consumer,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Cost  or  Eating:  Soaring  Grain  Prices  Seen 

Braking  Output  or  Meat,  Milk,  Bread 
(By  Norman  H.  Fisher  and  John  A.  Prestbo) 

Past-rising  prices  for  grains  and  livestock 
feed  are  threatening  to  brake  sharply  the  out- 
put of  meat,  milk  and  eggs.  This  could  lead 
to  such  gloomy  possibilities  as  much  higher 
food  prices,  potential  shortages  and  severe 
economic  strains  for  major  segments  of  the 
agricultural  and  food  industries. 

"We've  got  a  world-wide  food  panic  on  our 
hands,"  declares  R.  H.  Dhlmann,  president  of 
Standard  Milling  Co.  In  Kansas  City,  "and 


unless  something  is  done  we're  going  to  have 
shortages  In  this  country." 

Iowa  Gov.  Robert  Ray  predicted  on  nation- 
wide television  last  week  that  "a  meat  crisis" 
could  develop  In  60  to  90  days.  He  blamed  the 
controls  Imposed  in  early  April  on  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  of  red  meat.  "With  the 
freeze  on  these  prices,  farmers  are  squeam- 
ish about  producing  more,"  the  Governor 
said. 

Bread  bakers  also  are  caught  between 
zooming  costs  and  a  government  ceiling  on 
prices  for  bread  and  other  baked  goods.  "We 
didn't  think  the  situation  could  get  any 
worse,  but  It  has,"  says  Robert  Grant,  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  of  American 
Bakeries,  one  of  the  biggest  in  the  country. 
"If  prices  stay  as  high  as  they  are  or  go 
higher,  a  big  segment  of  the  baking  industry 
will  go  out  of  business." 

A  governmental  dilemma 

Some  Congressmen  are  calling  for  a  freeze 
on  all  wages  and  prices,  including  those  of 
foodstuffs  that  were  e.xempt  from  earlier  con- 
trols, restrictions  on  commodity  exports  and 
other  severe  measures.  The  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  Indicated  stiffer  economic  controls 
of  some  sort  will  be  imposed  soon. 

Clamping  on  food  and  farm  prices  controls 
poses  a  dilemma  for  administration  officials. 
If  farmers,  bakers  and  others  are  allowed  to 
pass  along  their  higher  costs,  retail  food 
prices  could  skyrocket  further  from  their  al- 
ready high  levels  and  spark  bitter  consumer 
protests.  But  if  they  aren't  allowed  to  pass 
along  higher  costs,  production  could  fall  and 
retail  prices  would  be  up  anyway.  If  exports 
are  curtailed,  foreign  trade  and  balance  of 
payments  deficits  would  worsen  considerably, 
further  Imperiling  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

But  trying  to  wait  out  the  problem  hasn't 
worked  very  well,  either.  The  government 
Index  of  feedstuff  prices,  which  account  for 
75  %  of  the  cost  of  producing  meat,  milk  and 
eggs,  has  risen  30  %  in  the  past  two  weeks  and 
is  nearly  four  times  higher  than  it  was  a 
year  ago.  The  index  of  feed  grain  prices.  In- 
cluding corn,  has  Jumped  nearly  20%  In  the 
past  two  weeks  and  Is  nearly  double  the  year- 
ago  level.  The  price  of  wheat  In  Kansas  City 
has  climbed  26%  since  May  1  and  is  about 
85%  higher  than  In  June  1972. 

Much  of  the  Impetus  for  these  booming 
prices  comes  from  overseas,  where  droughts 
and  other  calamities  reduced  grain  and  food 
production  last  year.  It's  too  early  to  tell 
how  world-wide  production  will  fare  this 
year,  but  foreign  governments  aren't  taking 
any  chances  and  are  buying  as  much  as  they 
can  from  the  X3.S. 

stocking   up  abroad 

"Some  foreigners  seem  to  think  the  U.S. 
might  impose  export  controls,  so  they're  buy- 
ing ahead  as  much  as  they  can,"  says  one 
grain-Industry  executive.  Others  contend 
that  U.S.  and  foreign  speculators  have  pushed 
prices  higher  than  they  should  be. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  high-priced  grains 
and  feedstuffs  are  beginning  to  crimp  the 
production  of  food  in  this  country: 

Beef  production  is  still  running  about  3% 
below  a  year  ago,  even  though  experts  earlier 
had  figured  output  would  have  Increased  by 
now.  Cattlemen  are  expanding  the  nation's 
beef  herd,  and  meat  economists  were  expect- 
ing production  to  gain  3% -5%  over  1972  by 
the  end  of  this  year.  Now,  says  an  official  of 
a  cattle  feeding  trade  group,  "there  are  In- 
dications beef  output  may  only  match  last 
year."  Some  feedlot  operators,  pressed  by 
high  costs,  say  they  may  begin  to  feed  their 
cattle  to  lighter  weights. 

Pork  production  had  been  predicted  to 
rise  6%  to  8%  this  year,  but  now  a  2%  to  3% 
gain  is  more  likely,  experts  say.  So  far  this 
year,  pork  production  is  5%  lower  than  a 
year  ago.  Livestock  market  sources  say  some 
farmers  are  so  disgruntled  with  rising  feed 
costs   that   they're   sending   their  pregnant 


sows    to   market   for   slaughter   Instead   of 
having  them  farrow. 

Broiler  chicken  production  is  running  2% 
to  3%  below  a  year  ago.  If  costs  don't  de- 
cline soon,  says  an  official  of  the  Broiler 
Marketing  Association  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  "we 
could  see  a  substantial  cutback  in  broiler 
production  in  the  next  few  weeks."  Based 
on  current  feeds  costs  and  broiler  prices, 
some  chicken  farmers  could  be  losing  as 
much  as  three  to  four  cents  a  pound. 

Egg  output  is  down  about  6%  from  a  year 
ago,  and  some  egg  farmers  are  cutting  back 
on  the  number  of  layers  they  feed.  For  in- 
stance. Perry  McCrane  of  Bowen-McCrane 
Inc.,  a  Tlfton,  Ga.,  firm,  says  he  has  10% 
fewer  hens  In  production  now  than  a  year 
ago.  W.  W.  Taylor,  who  keeps  130,000  laying 
hens  near  Eastman,  Ga.,  predicts  that  be- 
cause of  the  flock  cutbacks,  retail  prices  may 
be  $1  a  dozen  by  November. 

There  was  concern  several  months  ago 
about  a  possible  milk  surplus,  but  now  milk 
production  is  running  2%  below  a  year  ago 
and  some  experts  think  shortages  could  de- 
velop in  parts  of  the  South  this  summer. 
Milk  prices  have  gone  up  an  average  of  8% 
so  far  this  year,  but  feed  costs  have  risen 
more,  causing  many  dairy  farmers  to  sell 
their  cows  for  beef  and  quit.  "We're  now  see- 
ing an  accelerated  liquidation"  of  dairy 
farms,  says  George  L.  Mehren.  general  man- 
ager of  Associated  Milk  Producers  Inc.,  a  huge 
San  Antonlo-based  dairy  cooperative. 

More  than  50  independent'  bakers  have 
gone  out  of  business  in  the  past  eight  months 
because  of  high  costs  and  a  celling  on  bread 
prices,  says  George  Rosenthal,  president  of 
Pink  Baking  Co.  In  Long  Island  City,  N.Y., 
and  a  spokesman  for  the  baking  Industry. 
The  price  of  flour  jumped  18%  during  May 
alone,  and  prices  are  increasing  for  such 
other  ingredients  as  sugar,  caraway  seeds, 
sesame  seeds  and  raisins.  In  fact,  raisins 
have  more  than  doubled  In  price,  and  many 
bakers  have  stopped  making  raisin  bread  and 
other  Items  containing  them. 

Mr.  Grant  o.  American  Bakeries  said  his 
company  asked  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
about  two  weeks  ago  for  permission  to  raise 
the  price  of  raisin  bread.  The  council  denied 
the  request. 

"They  said  If  you  feel  you  must  make 
raisin  bread,  then  absorb  the  higher  costs. " 
Mr.  Grant  recalls.  "Well,  the  world  will  get 
along  without  raisin  bread,  but  the  point  is 
the  controllers  have  gone  beyond  the  law. 
What  they  should  have  done  Is  let  us  raise 
prices  to  compensate  for  higher  costs,  and 
then  If  people  didn't  think  raisin  bread  was 
worth  It  they  could  make  the  choice  not  to 
buy  It  rather  than  some  bureaucrats." 

Some  relief  for  bakers  Is  In  sight  as  Con- 
gress moves  toward  taking  off  the  "bread 
tax"  of  75  cents  that  millers  must  pay  for 
every  bushel  of  wheat  they  grind  Into  flour 
for  domestic  use.  This  would  lower  flour 
prices,  but  probably  not  enough  to  offset  all 
the  Increase  of  recent  months.  "Bakers  would 
still  be  bleeding  to  death,  but  at  a  slower 
rate,"  says  J.  Allen  Mactler,  president  of 
ConAgra  Inc.,  a  diversified  milling  firm  based 
In  Omaha. 

Mr.  Mactler  and  many  other  food-industry 
executives  are  upset  with  what  they  think  Is 
gross  government  disregard  for  their  prob- 
lems. "It's  shocking,  but  the  authorities  in 
power  in  Washington  don't  know  what's  go- 
ing on,"  Mr.  Mactler  says.  "The  government 
is  all  wrapped  up  with  Watergate,  letting 
domestic  problems  go  to  hell." 

Adds  Mr.  Grant  of  American  Bakeries: 
"We  are  telling  the  controllers  about  all  the 
bakeries  going  out  of  business,  and  they 
told  us  In  effect  that  we've  got  some  ex- 
cess capacity  In  the  baking  Industry  that 
will  be  shook  out  by  the  controls  and  then 
those  of  us  who  are  left  will  be  better  off. 
That  may  l>e  true,  but  I  daresay  It's  not  the 
Job  of  the  government  to  run  a  lot  of  little 
bakers  out  of  business." 
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The  government  has  been  holding  firm 
for  a  couple  of  reasons.  For  one,  officials 
don't  want  to  upset  the  foreign  trade  lev- 
erage gained  from  agricultural  exports,  even 
though  shipments  of  grains,  animal  feeds 
and  meat  Itself  are  further  straining  do- 
mestic supplies.  Of  the  10%  rise  In  retail 
food  prices  predicted  for  this  year  by  the 
Agriculture  Department,  about  1.5%  is  the 
result  of  Increased  exports.  Purchases  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  touched  off  the 
price  spiral  last  siunmer,  are  likely  to  be 
somewhat  smaller  this  year  because  of  bet- 
ter growing  weather  In  Russia.  (See  story  on 
page  22.) 

The  Nixon  administration  has  Indicated  It 
wants  to  adopt  a  free  trade  policy  regarding 
farm  products — eliminating  U.S.  Import  bar- 
riers against  foreign  produce  In  exchange  for 
other  countries  removing  theirs.  A  study  on 
the  Impact  of  such  a  move  indicates  the 
U.S.  would  do  a  lot  of  overseas  business 
In  grains,  livestock  feed  and  poultry  but 
would  lose  out  to  foreign  competition  In 
dairy,  sheep  and  peanuts. 

Second,  government  economists  are  still 
counting  on  Increased  farm  production  this 
year  to  help  bring  down  food  prices.  More 
than  40  mlUlon  acres  were  brought  out  of 
retirement,  and  farmers  are  trying  to  put 
them  Into  production.  But  cool,  wet  weather 
has  delayed  plantings  of  such  key  crops  as 
corn  to  the  point  that  yields  might  be  low- 
ered significantly. 

Based  on  current  conditions,  the  1973 
wheat  crop  would  be  13%  bigger  than  last 
year,  corn  3%  larger  and  soybeans  17% 
greater.  If  harvests  are  that  bountiful,  and 
If  exports  aren't  any  bigger  than  presently 
expected,  farm  economists  say,  prices  of 
grain  and  meat  probably  will  decline. 

But  there  are  some  Ifs  on  the  negative 
side,  too:  If  the  weather  turns  bad  during 
the  summer  and  fall,  or  If  the  fuel  shortage 
worsens  during  the  critical  harvest  period,  or 
If  crop  failures  abroad  strengthen  foreign 
demand,  this  year's  crops  will  be  smaller 
than  needed,  and  prices  would  stay  high. 

"I  think  meat  rationing  is  Inevitable  with- 
in six  months  If  1973  crops  are  poor,"  Mr. 
Mactler  of  ConAgra  says. 


CIVIL   SERVICE   RETIREMENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  last  week  the  Senate  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  held 
hearings  on  several  bills  that  would  im- 
prove the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
System. 

For  a  number  of  years  now,  one  of  my 
main  concerns  has  been  the  financial 
plight  of  many  of  the  older  Civil  Service 
retirees.  In  1969,  the  Congress  passed  leg- 
islation that  brought  more  generous  re- 
tirement benefits  for  Federal  employees 
who  retired  after  October  20  of  that  year, 
but  unfortunately,  previous  retirees  were 
left  out  in  the  cold.  So  in  the  last  Con- 
gress and  the  present  one,  I  have  intro- 
duced bills  that  would  provide  some 
measure  of  justice  to  these  older  retired 
civil  servants. 

Two  of  these  bills  were  under  consid- 
eration in  last  week's  hearings,  and  at 
that  time  I  made  a  statement  stressing 
the  great  importance  of  enacting  these 
bills  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss 
subject:  civil  service  retirement 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  very  pleased  that  you 
have  called  hearings  on  these  three  bills  to 


provide  greater  equity  In  our  Civil  Service 
Retirement  system.  I  am  also  pleased  that 
Mr.  Arthur  L.  Sparks  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Retired  Federal  Employees  will 
be  testifying  today.  Mr.  Sparks  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  organization  have  been  tremen- 
dously effective  In  representing  retired  Fed- 
eral workers,  and  those  of  us  on  the  Com- 
mittee owe  them  a  large  vote  of  thanks  for 
the  Job  they  do.  The  bills  we  are  consider- 
ing— two  of  which  I  have  Introduced — would 
provide  some  measure  of  assistance  to  one 
group  of  senior  American  citizens  who  are 
now  in  the  midst  of  a  financial  crisis. 

In  these  days  of  skyrocketing  prices,  many 
Americans  are  being  put  under  a  financial 
squeeze,  but  Federal  workers  who  retired 
prior  to  three  years  ago  face  financial  prob- 
lems that  are  particularly  acute.  Their  re- 
tirement Income  Is  fixed  by  outmoded  for- 
mulas, and  they  have  seen  the  value  of  this 
Income  steadily  eroded  by  Inflation.  The 
primary  purpose  of  the  legislation  we  are  dis- 
cussing here  this  morning  Is  simply  to  allevi- 
ate the  financial  burden  on  the  older  clvU 
service  annuitants  and  t-o  bring  them  Into  a 
more  equitable  position  compared  with  more 
recent  retirees. 

In  1969,  when  the  Congress  passed  legisla- 
tion that  replaced  the  high  five  year  salary 
formula  with  the  high  three  year  formula,  re- 
tirement benefits  were  significantly  Improved 
for  those  Federal  employees  who  retired  after 
the  date  of  enactment.  One  of  the  reasons 
given  for  confining  the  Increase  to  future  re- 
tirees was  that  the  measure  would  put  the 
Federal  government  in  a  more  competitive 
position  in  the  labor  market.  Unfortunately, 
however,  this  reasoning  meant  that  those 
who  retired  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
were  given  the  short  end  of  the  stick. 

Allow  me  to  cite  one  example,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, of  the  great  discrepancy  that  exists 
today  in  the  benefits  given  to  recent  retirees 
compared  to  the  benefits  given  to  those  who 
retired  prior  to  October  20,  1969.  A  GS-7  who 
retired  on  December  31,  1961,  with  30  yecirs 
of  service  has  a  base  annuity  of  $3,015  under 
the  present  retirement  system.  An  employee 
who  retired  on  December  31,  1971,  however 
the  same  amount  of  service,  would  receive 
$5,094 — a  difference  of  more  than  $2,000  per 
year  for  Federal  employees  who  served  the 
same  amount  of  time  and  who  i>erformed 
the  same  Job  for  the  government. 

I  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  S.  1866  and  S. 
626  are  quite  similar.  Unlike  S.  626,  your 
bill  would  not  apply  to  retirees  who  are  re- 
ceiving Social  Security,  and  provides  for  an 
Increase  of  $20  per  month  while  mine  pro- 
vides for  an  Increase  of  $25.  I  believe  that 
It  might  make  sense  to  exclude  those  receiv- 
ing Social  Security,  for  their  financial  posi- 
tion U  not  as  acute  as  other  retirees.  This 
limitation  would  also  Increase  the  chances 
of  passage,  which  Is  an  Important  considera- 
tion. We  must  act  as  soon  as  possible  to  help 
older  civil  service  retirees,  for  there  are  more 
than  140,000  who  are  receiving  less  than  $85 
a  month  In  civil  service  retirement. 

The  situation  Is  Indeed  acute,  and  It  Is  dis- 
tressing that  the  Nixon  Administration  has 
not  seen  fit  to  support  this  legislation.  In  es- 
sence,  they  argue  that  there  Is  no  point  In 
Improving  the  position  of  civil  servants  who 
have  already  retired  because  they  are  no 
longer  needed  by  the  government.  The  Ad- 
ministration's argument  is  no  more  than 
cruel  non-sequltup.  The  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation Is  basic,  simple  fairness.  The  purpose 
is  to  provide  one  group  of  government  serv- 
ants some  portion  of  what  they  are  entitled 
to. 


A    CRISIS    NOT    OF    ENERGY    BUT 
•    OF  MONEY-CHANGERS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  observed  the  unfolding  problems  of 
our  energy  crisis,  I  again  see  the  need 
for  open  discussion  by  all  people  who  are 


concerned  about  insuring  our  own  sur- 
vival as  a  great  nation.  For  too  long,  I 
believe,  segments  of  our  Nation  have 
looked  with  distrust  at  each  other  in- 
stead of  exploring  common  grounds  for 
discussion  and  activity.  Too  many  have 
unwisely  concluded  that  "environmen- 
talists" could  not  have  a  meaningful  dia- 
log with  those  who  would  seek  to  use 
our  natural  re.sources.  What  was  and  is 
needed  are  solutions  to  presei-ving  ex- 
ploitation of  our  resources. 

Many  of  us  are  becoming  aware  of  the 
vast  implications  of  "energy."  The  prob- 
lems besetting  us  range  from  agriculture 
to  the  environment  to  foreign  trade.  The 
time  is  now  for  common  solutions  rather 
than  personal  biases.  Previously  I  have 
pointed  out  the  problems  besetting  our 
agriculture  communities  because  of 
"energy"  and  I  today  point  to  another 
facet  of  the  "crisis" — our  trade  picture. 
Trade  is  an  especially  timely  topic  be- 
cause of  the  trade  legislation  which  will 
be  discussed  and  debated  in  the  months 
to  come.  Today,  oil  is  the  largest  single 
item  moving  in  international  trade.  Cer- 
tainly, there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  tliat  it 
will  remain  in  that  position  in  the  years 
to  come.  We  now  face  a  monumental 
fixed  cash  flow  out  of  this  country  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  worth  noting  the  paramount  roles  that 
energy-consuming  countries  play  in 
world  trade. 

Recently  an  article  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  reviewing  some  of  our 
problems  with  energy  and  trade.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  'Hmes.  March  22,  1973] 
A   Crisis  Not   or  Energt   But   of  Money- 
changers 
(By  J.  T.  Claiborne.  Jr.) 

We  are  no  longer  energy-rich.  We  have  be- 
come energy-poor,  and  until  we  solve  our 
energy  shortage,  the  world's  currency  man- 
agers will  distrust  the  dollar — even  when  our 
Inflation  rate  Is  below  that  of  other  nations. 
They  see  that  we  have  a  new  and  progressing 
malignancy  that  plagues  our  hopes  and  even 
our  treadmill  efforts. 

A  measure  of  our  new  vulnerability  are 
the  projections  by  Ford,  Bacon  &  Davis  Inc., 
that  we  will  need  to  import  $14  billion  of  oil 
and  gas  by  1975;  $30  billion  by  1980  and  854 
billion  by  1985.  Until  a  few  months  ago,  that 
Import  rate  was  $5  billion.  It  Is  now  over  $7 
billion,  about  the  same  as  our  over-all  trade 
deficit,  which  is  already  Intolerable. 

TTie  projections  are  fantasies.  Long  before 
1985,  such  Import  needs  would  bankrupt 
America,  eliminating  us  as  a  customer.  Our 
only  realistic  alternatives  are:  (a)  promptly 
developing  our  Indigenous  reserves  of  fossil 
fuel,  (b)  violently  forcing  our  will  on  the 
Arabs,  who  own  two-thirds  of  the  world's  de- 
veloped oil,  or  (c)  collapsing  our  economy 
and  living  standards  to  Spartan  levels. 

Of  the  three  alternatives,  only  the  self- 
Improvement  one  Is  acceptable.  It  Is  also 
attainable.  We  have  more  than  enough  un- 
developed oil.  gas  and  coal.  Make  that  useful 
and  we  could  be  reasonably  independent  and 
affluent  uutU,  as  we  must,  we  have  economi- 
cally and  amply  harnessed  the  energy  of  ura- 
nium, the  sun,  the  tides  and  the  heat  In  the 
earth's  depths. 

Unlike  China,  which  is  largely  a  human 
energy  society,  we  have  long  been  both  lib- 
erated and  straltjacketed  by  an  economy 
which  Is  totally  dependent  upon  growing 
quantities  of  mechanical  energy,  75  per  cent 
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of  it  coming  from  petroleiun  and  natural  gas. 
Western  Europe,  Israel  and  Japan  are  equally 
dependent.  Our  joint  enthrallment  to  the 
Arabs  Is  now  stringent  and  obvious  to  our 
potential  enemies. 

America  Is  uniquely  vulnerable.  Foreign- 
ers now  hold  over  seventy  billion  of  our  dol- 
lars, at  least  half  of  which  are  a  nervous  glut. 
Moreover,  our  people  regard  it  as  an  inalien- 
able right  to  receive  ever-rising  wages  and 
salaries  that  are  always  substantially  above 
those  paid  elsewhere.  That  bounty  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  our  uniquely 
abundant  and  cheap  mechanical  energy. 
Stripped  of  that  advantage,  and  possibly 
forced  to  Import  half  or  more  of  our  energy 
needs,  we  must  begin  to  compete,  man  to 
man.  In  a  fierce  arena.  The  money-changers 
fear  the  social  and  political  implications  of 
that  ugly  transition. 

We  can  eliminate  our  economic  cancer.  For- 
tunately, simply  giving  convincing  evidence 
that  we  will  immediately  attack  this  problem 
aggressively  and  wisely  could  significantly 
moderate  the  attitudes  of  the  money-chang- 
ers and  the  Arabs  even  though  adequate,  con- 
crete results  might  not  be  achievable  for 
seven  or  more  years.  Until  we  are  validly  ded- 
icated, our  negotiating  strength,  and  that  of 
our  friends,  will  degrade  at  a  shocking  rate. 

The  wisdom  we  shall  need  to  avoid  eco- 
nomic disaster  will  entail  some  bitter  choices. 
It  will  demand  a  far  greater  willingness  to 
compromise  on  that  sacred  cow,  "tax  reform." 
and  such  truly  sacrosanct  issues  as  Alaska's 
pristine  beauty  and  the  purity  of  the  air 
we  breathe.  Unless  we  now  compromise  sen- 
sibly, the  rigors  of  economic  contraction 
could,  before  1975,  politically  force  roughshod 
abuses  on  our  environment.  The  ecologists' 
trading  stance,  now  strong,  Is  In  grave  dan- 
ger. 

Remember,  we  niust  convince  savvy,  cyni- 
cal money-changers.  They  will  only  question 
our  political  sophistication.  That  type  always 
looks  for  the  Achilles  heel.  For  more  than  a 
dozen  years  we  have  persisted  on  a  self-de- 
structive political  course  even  though  our  en- 
erg^y  crisis  was  an  obvious  threat.  We  have 
been  naive. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  artificially 
stimulated  consumption  of  natural  gas  with 
regulated  prices  that  also  discouraged  ex- 
ploration and  development.  While  nature  was 
forcing  prospectors  to  drill  deeper,  costlier 
wells  in  the  most  hostile  places,  "tax  reform- 
ers" sharply  reduced  the  Incentive  for  such 
endeavors.  They  used  the  large  Alaskan  dis- 
coveries as  their  excuse  and  then  well-mean- 
ing but  uncompromising  ecologists  blocked 
the  shipment  of  this  oil.  Amateur  fears 
stopped  the  building  of  atomic  energy  plants. 

We  have  neglected  our  heritage  by  dis- 
banding to  caterwaul  ideological  opposites 
instead  of  Jointly  seeking  our  common  good. 
It  U  high  time  we  exercised  enough  political 
maturity  to  save  our  economy  and  make  the 
dollar  creditable.  We  need  to  be  rescued  by 
serious  students.  The  dilettantes  are  clob- 
bering us. 

LITTLE  JIMMY  DICKENS 
APPRECIATION  DAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  June  17,  West  Virginia  will  honor  one 
of  the  finest  country  singers  in  America 
when  It  celebrates  "Little  Jimmy  Dick- 
ens' Appreciation  Day." 

Jimmy  Dickens  was  bom  in  Bolt, 
W.  Va.,  the  yoimgest  of  12  children,  and 
made  his  show  business  debut  in  1939  on 
radio  station  WJLS  in  my  hometown  of 
Beckley. 

This  country  music  artist  became  al- 
most instantly  popular  wherever  he  per- 
formed. After  appearing  on  WJLS,  he 
went  on  to  WIBC  in  Indianapolis  and 
then  to  WLW  in  Cincinnati.  He  sang 


with  Roy  Acuff  and  became  a  regular  at 
the  Grand  Old  Opry. 

As  a  testament  to  his  popularity,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  Little  Jimmy  Dickens 
was  the  first  country  music  artist  to  com- 
pletely circle  the  globe  on  a  performing 
tour. 

He  achieved  star  status  in  the  com- 
petitive field  of  country  music  through 
hard  work — and  through  love  of  his 
work ;  and  it  is  fitting  that  this  West  Vir- 
ginian who  has  made  significant  contri- 
butions to  his  chosen  field  should  be  cited 
with  a  day  in  his  honor. 

I  congratulate  Little  Jimmy  Dickens 
for  using  his  talents  to  bring  pleasure  to 
millions  of  country  music  fans,  and  I 
commend  radio  station  WRDS,  South 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  for  organizing  such  a 
richly  deserved  appreciation  day. 


PERILS  OP  THE  PIPELINE 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  5  years 
ago  25  percent  of  the  total  present  U.S. 
domestic  proved  reserves  of  oil  was  dis- 
covered on  Alaska's  North  Slope.  At  that 
time,  the  term  "energy  crisis"  was  not  a 
common  household  phrase.  At  that  time, 
studies  were  performed  to  determine  the 
best  transportation  system  to  deliver  that 
oil  to  the  United  States.  Those  studies 
included  the  possibilities  of  a  pipeline 
through  Alaska  and  Canada  to  Chicago 
as  well  as  delivery  by  ice  breaking  tank- 
ers through  a  northwest  passage  to  the 
east  coast.  These  alternatives  were  de- 
termined to  be  less  desirable  than  the 
construction  of  a  pipeline  through  Alaska 
to  seaport  for  shipment  to  the  west 
coast.  Now  it  is  5  years  later;  the  con- 
struction of  that  pipeline  has  not  begun, 
and  the  term  "energy  crisis"  has  become 
part  of  the  vocabulary  of  all  of  us.  I 
believe  the  time  has  come  for  all  of  us 
to  reach  agreement  to  get  the  pipeline 
imdenvay  without  delay. 

I  have,  for  some  time,  watched  with 
regret  the  development  of  polarized  at- 
titudes upon  the  part  of  some  of  our  citi- 
zens. It  is  a  polarization  in  which  some 
people  involved  in  the  "environmental 
movement"  and  some  "business  leaders" 
are  mutually  excluding  themselves  from 
each  other.  Such  a  situation  cannot  be 
tolerated ;  for  all  of  us,  en'vironmentalists, 
industrialists,  businessmen,  all  share  ulti- 
mately a  common  need  to  do  what  is  best 
for  all.  To  do  so  requires  communica- 
tions. 

Whether  they  choose  to  acknowledge 
their  contribution  or  not,  those  who  have 
expressed  environmental  criticisms  of  the 
Alaskan  pipeline  have  aided  in  promot- 
ing careful  study  and  planning  that  has 
gone  into  the  work  on  this  line.  The 
hazards  of  the  Alaskan  pipeline  have 
been  researched  and  reviewed  through 
careful  studies  costing  in  the  millions. 
New  and  stringent  design  criteria  have 
been  developed  and  in  fact  ecology  has 
played  a  major  role  as  a  criterion  for 
construction.  I  know  of  no  project  which 
has  consumed  as  much  "energy"  from 
men's  minds  in  order  to  produce  energy. 

Now  again  we  see  a  move  developing 
to  further  delay  the  construction  of  the 
pipeline  while  studies  are  completed  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  constructing 
a  line  across  Canada.  To  those  who  won- 
der about  Canada's  reaction  to  the  Mac- 


Kenzle  VsJley  line,  I  quote  from  an  arti- 
cle appearing  in  the  New  York  Times  by 
Robert  Bendiner,  "MacKenzie  Pipe 
Dream?": 

Reflecting  the  economic  nationalism  which 
runs  through  Canadian  politics  these  days, 
the  New  Democratic  party,  by  whose  grace 
Mr.  Trudeau's  Liberal  minority  now  governs, 
opposes  the  project  on  the  formal  ground  that 
not  enough  research  has  been  done  and  on 
the  Informal  ground  that  it  Is  not  prepared 
to  support  something  Just  because  It  might 
serve  the  Interests  of  the  United  States,  much 
less  those  of  some  oil  companies. 

Financial  and  economic  objections  run 
through  all  of  the  country's  major  parties. 
Donald  S.  MacDonald,  the  Minister  of  Mines, 
Energy  and  Resources,  who  leans  toward  the 
project.  Indicates  that  his  Government  would 
expect  the  oil  pipeline  to  be  at  least  51  per 
cent  Canadian-owned.  But  the  Job  of  raising 
that  kind  of  money — at  present  costs,  some  $8 
billion — would  be  forbidding  If  not  Impossi- 
ble. And  if  it  were  raised,  there  are  fears  that 
it  would  tie  a  large  part  of  the  country's 
savings  to  the  energy  needs  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
question  is  not  only  an  environmental 
question.  It  is  a  question  which  tran- 
scends fields  from  economy  to  foreign  re- 
lations. I  submit  that  we  know  that  the 
oil  will  come  to  the  United  States  by 
pipe — a  delivery  system  to  which  many 
environmentalists  do  not  object.  Our  en- 
ergy problems  call  for  immediate  solu- 
tions. The  expectations  are  that  our  en- 
ergy problems  are  going  to  get  worse  and 
if  so  we  will  need  additional  oil  from  the 
Alaskan  and  Canadian  reserves.  I  do  not 
reject  the  Canadian  idea  at  all  but  I  do 
say  let  us  get  on  with  the  job  and  build 
the  Alaskan  line  while  we  are  negotiat- 
ing with  Canada  on  another  line. 

Amongst  Colorado  newspapers  which 
have  editorially  endorsed  the  project,  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  and  the  Denver 
Post  indicated  their  support  on  March  4, 
1973,  and  February  22, 1973,  respectively. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  those  edi- 
torials be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Perils  of  the  Pipeline 

The  Nixon  administration  deserves  high 
marks  for  Its  persistent  efforts  to  pipe  oil  out 
of  northern  Alaska  to  an  Ice-free  tanker  port 
at  Valdez  oil  pipeline. 

Interior  Secretary  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  says 
he'll  ask  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court  to 
remove  all  roadblocks  this  year  for  the  789- 
mile  pipeline. 

Congress  will  be  asked  to  amend  a  1920 
law  that  severely  restricts  pipeline  right-of- 
way  on  public  lands. 

The  Supreme  Court  will  be  asked  to  decide, 
once  and  for  all,  whether  the  pipeline  plan 
meets  environmental  standards. 

This  may  sound  like  a  fairly  simple  proc- 
ess. But  the  pipeline  project  has  taken  so 
much  flak  from  courts,  conservationists  and 
congressmen  In  the  past  four  years  that 
nothing  Is  simple  any  more. 

The  most  perilous  thing  about  the  pipe- 
line is  getting  it  approved.  The  dangers  (real 
or  Imagined)  of  operating  it  seem  inconse- 
quential compared  to  that. 

To  argue,  as  some  wildlife  lovers  do,  that 
the  line  should  go  through  Canada  Is  not 
very  convincing.  Even  more  fish  and  caribou 
would  be  distiirbed  by  the  Canadian  route 
than  by  the  much  shorter  Alaskan  route. 

The  primary  consideration  Is  that  the  na- 
tion needs  Alaskan  oil.  Every  barrel  piped 
from  Prudhoe  Bay  will  be  one  less  barrel  we 
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have  to  import  from  the  unstable  Middle 
East. 

That  alone  should  be  enough  to  prod  Con- 
gress and  the  Supreme  Court  into  the  prompt 
action  that  Secretary  Morton  suggests. 


AiASKA  Pipeline  Should  be  Built 

The  Nixon  administration  has  met  with 
key  senators  to  discuss  ending  the  legal 
blockade  of  the  trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline. 
Chances  appear  good  thai  a  bill  will  be  Intro- 
duced soon  to  lift  that  blockade. 

Such  action  Is  necessary.  Of  all  the  steps 
that  can  be  taken  quickly  to  add  to  the  na- 
tion's oil  supply  In  time  of  growing  shortage 
the  Alaska  pipeline  Is  one  of  the  most  logical. 

The  Alaska  North  Slope  is  a  sure  source  of 
oil.  Its  reserve — at  least  10  billion  barrels — 
is  not  great  In  the  overall  U.S.  picture.  But  It 
is  a  substantial  resource  and  one  that  should 
be  tapped.  And  considering  the  1972  balance 
of  payments  deficit,  imports  of  foreign 
crude — whUe  essential — are  not  the  easy  al- 
ternative they  once  were. 

We  were,  therefore,  disappointed  with  the 
U.S.  Appeals  Court  ruling  earlier  this  month. 
Tl-e  court  barred  the  pipeline  because  it  said 
the  line  could  not  be  built  under  rules  .spelled 
out  in  the  1920  Mineral  Leasing  Act. 

But  since  the  court  has  ruled  as  it  has — 
saying  the  1920  law  restricts  public  land 
right-of-way  for  pipelines  to  25  feet  width — 
there  Is  a  sure  recourse  in  Congress. 

The  789-mile  line  running  south  to  Alaska's 
ice-free  ports  would  -e  48  Inches  In  diame- 
ter, far  larger  than  anything  contemplated  in 
1920.  The  project  obviously  needs  much  more 
access  than  the  25-foot  limit  allows. 

So  the  law  should  be  changed. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  study  of 
this  project,  released  a  year  ago,  makes  the 
basic  case  for  the  pipeline  in  strong  fashion. 
It  concedes  that  there  will  be  environmental 
damages.  But  it  also  outlines  safeguards  that 
can  be  Insisted  on  as  part  of  the  pipeline 
authorization. 

As  to  the  alternative  pipeline  route  pro- 
posed through  Canada,  It  must  be  recog- 
nized that  Canada  is  by  no  means  ready  for 
a  firm  decision  on  a  cooperative  venture. 

In  any  case,  the  environmental  argument 
Is  diffuse.  A  decision  against  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line might  only  Increase  the  { ressure  to 
tackle  northwest  Colorado  for  oil  shale.  Or 
it  might  mean  increased  dependence  on  coal 
alternatives  to  petroleum. 

Meanwhile,  the  noose  of  shortages  Is  being 
tightened. 

With  construction  time  reckoned  In  years 
for  projects  to  supplement  our  energy  sources. 
It  Is  clear  that  we  can't  delay.  Giving  early 
approval  to  the  Alaska  pipeline  is  required. 
We  think  Congress  should  act. 


DELAWARE  LEGISLATURE  SUP- 
PORTS SOIL  CONSERVATION 
SERVICE 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
will  soon  be  asked  to  consider  ttie  ap- 
propriations bill  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  fiscal  year  1974.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Delaware 
has  gone  on  record  as  supporting  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  in  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  its 
appropriation  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  have 
the  benefit  of  the  General  Assembly's 
views,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  7 
appear  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 


the  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  7 
Memorializing  and  urging  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  make  an  appropria- 
tion to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in 
the  1974  fiscal  year  budget  in  an  amount 
at  least  equal  to  the  appropriation  in  the 
1973  fiscal  year  budget  and  urging  the 
Delaware  congressional  delegation  to  give 
their  support  to  the  appropriation  of  funds 
lo  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  at  the 
1973  fiscal  year  level 

V>niereas,  the  preservation  of  the  soil,  wa- 
ter, forests,  and  wildlife  of  Delaware  and  of 
this  nation  is  necessary;  and 

Whereas,  we  believe  the  preservation  of 
these  resources  is  the  re.sponsiblllty  of  all 
people;   and 

Wliereas,  farmers  and  other  landowners, 
through  conservation  practices,  have  made 
Delaware  a  more  beautiful  State  for  both 
rural  and  urban  people  to  enjoy;  and 

Whereas,  soil  loss,  previously  recognized  as 
detrimental  to  the  production  of  agricul- 
tural crops,  is  now  recognized  as  a  major 
pollutant  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams;  and 
Whereas,  control  of  erosion,  sediment  pro- 
duction, and  runoff  containing  fertilizer  and 
pesticide  residues  are  of  such  significance 
that  greater  control  is  In  the  public  interest; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program,  providing  incentives  to  landowners 
for  rural  environmental  Improvement  of  pri- 
vate laiids.  has  been  eliminated;  and 

Whereas,  the  technical  services  program, 
providing  .services  to  farmers  and  other  land- 
owners through  the  local  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  have  been  curtaUed 
by  impoundment  of  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service;  and 

Whereas,  further  reductions  in  both  funds 
and  services  for  programs  affecting  whole 
communities  and  watersheds  are  proposed 
in  the  1974  fiscal  year  budget  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service;  and 

Whereas,  major  reductions  are  proposed 
for  both  the  Watershed  Program  and  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Development  Pro- 
gram, two  programs  having  areawlde  Impacts 
on  resource  protection  and  development  in 
Delaware;  and 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Environmental  Control  has 
budgeted  its  activities  to  meet  its  obligations 
toward  planning,  staffing,  and  funding  based 
on  mutual  efforts  of  local,  county,  state,  and 
federal  areas  of  cooperation  as  stated  In 
work  plans  and  other  articles  of  agreement, 
Now.  therefore: 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  127th  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Delaware,  the  Senate  concurring 
therein,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  respectfully  urged  to  make  an  ap- 
propriation to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
in  the  1974  fiscal  year  budget  in  an  amount 
at  least  equal  to  the  appropriation  in  the 
1973  fiscal  year  budget;   and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  Delaware  Sen- 
ators William  V.  Roth,  Jr.  and  Joseph  R. 
Blden,  Jr..  and  the  State  Representative  In 
Congress.  Pierre  S.  duPont,  IV,  are  urged  to 
give  their  wholehearted  stipport  to  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  at  the  1973  fiscal  year 
level  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service;  and 
Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  be  directed  to  transmit  duly  attested 
copies  of  this  Resolution  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Chairmen 
of  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Ag^rl- 
culture;  to  the  Chairmen  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Appropriations;  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and  to  the  Dela- 
ware Congressional  Delegation. 


BALANCED  NATIONAL  GROWTH 
AND  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  9  the  Washington  Post  published 
an  excellent  article  by  Dr.  Oliver  Jones, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Mortgage 
Bankers  Association,  entitled  "Growth 
and  Enviromneut:  It's  Time  for  a  Bal- 
ance." This  article  reinforces  my  finn 
conviction  that  policies  and  programs 
developed  to  alleviate  national  problems 
must  be  delicately  balanced.  The  costs 
and  benefits  of  alternative  policies  must 
be  carefully  analyzed  as  decisions  are 
made  if  the  greatest  public  benefit  is  to 
be  derived. 

The  growing  complexity  and  increas- 
ingly close  relationships  between  indi- 
viduals, institutions,  and  systems  of  all 
kinds,  in  America  today,  make  the  Na- 
tion's problems  difficult  to  clearly  define 
and  even  harder  to  alleviate. 

I  believe  that  our  national  policymak- 
ing processes  must  be  updated  to  reflect 
these  changes  in  our  society. 

I   ask   unanimous   consent   that   Dr. 

Jones'  aiticle  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

An  Economist  Expounds:  Growth  and  En- 
vironment:  It  Is  Time  for  a  Balance 

(By  Oliver  H.  Jones) 
The  gasoline  shortage  forecast  for  the 
summer  months  promises  to  be  more  than 
an  Inconvenience  for  vacationers.  The  pri- 
vate citizen  wi:".  be  personally  Involved  in  a 
collision  between  economic  growth  and  the 
limited  supply  of  natural  resources. 

So  far,  most  citizens  have  been  immiine 
to  ecological  warnings.  People  are  often  bored 
with  the  disaster  lobby — the  broadcasters  of 
gloom-and-doom.  A  person  tells  himself, 
"Things  will  work  out;  they  always  have." 
By  the  end  of  this  summer  we  all  may  real- 
ize that  we  are  part  of  the  problem  and 
that  the  solution  will  not  only  affect  the 
size  and  power  of  the  cars  we  drive  but  also 
the  use  of  public  transportation,  housing 
and  community  arrangements,  availability 
of  Jobs,  and  even  our  standard  of  living. 

A  gasoline  shortage  may  be  the  first  step 
in  creatUig  an  aroused  citizenry  and.  thereby, 
a  govenment  that  Is  responsive  to  the  ques- 
tions posed  by  economic  growth:  "Can  the 
economy  continue  to  grow  in  a  sterile  en- 
vironment?" .  .  .  "Can  the  population  sur- 
vive in  a  pointed  environment?" 

Neither  of  these  extremes  can  succeed  as 
governmental  policy.  The  militant  protectors 
of  the  environment  may  manage  to  stop  the 
construction  of  an  atomic  power  plant,  slow 
down  off-shore  oil  drilling  and  enforce  anti- 
pollution devices  to  t>e  Installed  on  auto- 
mobllles.  In  so  doing,  they  reduce  the 
availability  of  employment  and  of  products 
demanded  and  required  by  a  growing  popula- 
tion. 

Birth  control  devices  may  lie  essential  to 
resolving  the  basic  ls,sue  of  famine  in  India 
and  resolving  the  broader  Issues  of  growth 
versus  exploitation  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment in  the  United  States.  But  the  results 
may  not  be  effective  for  a  generation  or  more. 
Meanwhile,  the  population  of  the  United 
States  will  require  more  products  and  more 
Jobs — not  less — over  the  next  three  decades. 
We  will  not  be  satisfied  by  reduced  Invest- 
ment in  productive  capacity,  by  an  unwill- 
ingness to  use  available  alternatives,  and 
certainly  not  by  fewer  Job  opportunities. 
And  we  will  not  accept  a  reduced  standard 
of  living. 
The  trade-off  is  not  between  clean  air  and 
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Increased  costs  of  producing  goods,  but  be- 
tween clean  air  and  Jobs.  Although  the 
growth  and  no-growth  proponents  are  clearly 
on  a  collision  course,  the  result  need  not  be 
aa  economy  that  Is  stagnated  by  a  lack  of 
Jobs  and  Investment  opportiinltles  or  a  popu- 
lace that  Is  surrounded  by  stagnant  air  and 
water. 

Growth  for  growth's  sake,  long  a  fetish, 
must  be  examined  from  new  and  imaginative 
directions  If  we  are  to  find  a  workable  middle 
ground.  Smaller  cars  and  greater  use  of  pub- 
lic transportation  will  save  gasoline;  reduce 
air  pollution,  and  reduce  the  risk  of  oil  spills 
on  ocean  beaches.  But  this  does  nothing  to 
solve  the  problem  of  providing  increased 
energy  needs  to  heat,  cool  and  light  a  grow- 
ing number  of  homes  and  business  installa- 
tions. It  does  nothing  to  reduce  the  crowding 
of  individuals  In  larger  and  larger  cities.  It 
does  little  to  alleviate  growing  traffic  prob- 
lems. 

To  a  degree,  some  individuals  have  already 
made  a  choice  by  moving  from  crowded 
cities  to  smaller  towns.  This  would  do  much 
to  relieve  the  concentration  of  the  population 
and  the  concentration  of  pollutants  that  ac- 
company it.  Btit  this  voluntary  migration 
cannot  become  large  enough  to  reverse  the 
threatened  ecological  breakdown  unless  Jobs 
are  also  provided  in  the  smaller  towns. 

Sweden  is  experimenting  with  incentives  to 
encourage  the  relocation  of  Industry  away 
from  major  cities.  Including  the  relocation 
of  entire  departments  of  the  government. 
U.S.  industry  has  relocated  outside  major 
cities  in  suburban  areas  where  labor  and 
housing  are  already  available. 

Having  to  face  the  collision  with  the  en- 
vironment, this  nation  is  fortunate  In  two 
ways.  It  has  the  physical  resources  and  the 
technology  needed  to  adjust  to  a  new  and 
probably  a  greatly  improved  living  environ- 
ment. Now  we  need  the  imagination  and  the 
will  to  do  the  Job. 

By  way  of  imagination,  we  might  consider 
how  much  could  be  accomplished  by  using 
modem  conununicatlon  systems  to  transport 
Ideas,  thoughts  and  Instructions.  Our  major 
cities  are  places  where  people  meet  to  work 
together,  transact  business,  be  entertained 
and  find  education.  But  are  dally  face-to- 
face  meeting  needed?  Modern  communica- 
tion systems  could  be  used  to  create  networks 
between  cities  and  satellite  towns.  Millions 
of  people  could  live  In  smaller  towns  and 
work  In  offices,  attend  schools  and  watch 
shows — all  of  which  are  tied  directly  to  the 
large  city  as  the  continuing  source  of  culture 
and  center  of  government,  finance  and  edu- 
cation. Even  housing  would  be  clustered  or 
combined  in  high-rise  apartments  to  reduce 
traffic  and  pollutant  problems. 

This  may  suggest  a  picture  of  the  world  of 
tomorrow,  unattainable  and  Impracticable. 
However,  the  alternatives  of  unrestrained 
economic  growth  or  no-growth  are  far  less 
practicable  and  far  less  acceptable.  It  is  time 
to  consider  the  unattainable  with  the  same 
degree  of  national  will  that  created  atomic 
power  and  placed  men  on  the  moon. 

Perhaps,  then,  the  summer's  inconvenience 
will  start  us  on  the  path  to  creating  a  new 
world  where  growth  and  the  environment  are 
again  in  balance. 

(Dr.  Oliver  H.  Jones,  an  economist  and 
author.  Is  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Mortgage  Bankers  Association.  He  reports 
bis  personal  views  on  housing,  finance  and 
their  political  implications  on  these  pages 
from  time  to  time.) 


REMARKS  OF  SENATOR  BARRY 
GOLDWATER  AT  AIR  FORCE 
ACADEMY  COMMENCEMENT  ON 
JUNE  6.   1973 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
Inspirational    and    instructive    address 


was  delivered  to  the  Air  Force  Academy 
Class  of  1973  at  commencement  services 
by  my  distinguished  colleague,  Senator 
Barry  Goldwater,  Republican  of  Ari- 
zona, on  Jime  6. 

While  these  remarks  were  primarily 
for  men  who  have  already  committed 
their  lives  to  the  defense  of  our  Nation, 
I  wish  every  graduate  in  this  great  coun- 
try could  have  heard  these  words.  In 
them  the  Senator  issued  an  eloquent  call 
to  stewardship  as  a  citizen  which  applies 
to  all  graduates,  not  just  those  com- 
mitted to  wear  the  military  unifonn.  He 
espoused  those  attributes  which  made 
this  counti-y  great — honor,  discipline, 
patriotism,  self-respect,  self-confidence 
and  self-denial.    - — - 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Goldwater 
knows  what  has  made  America  the  most 
outstanding  Nation  in  the  world.  He  sees, 
however,  some  eroding  of  our  institu- 
tions which  have  heretofore  preserved 
the  strength  of  these  United  States.  He 
has  challenged  the  Air  Force  Academy 
Cadets  to  provide  the  leadership  this 
coimtry  so  desperately  needs  for  the  fu- 
ture. He  also  expressed  the  belief,  which 
I  share,  that  our  young  men  and  women, 
military  and  civilian,  will  appreciate  and 
preserve  the  values  which  have  brought 
through  our  Government  more  freedom, 
blessings  and  responsibility  than  that 
experienced  by  any  previous  people  in 
world  history. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  speech  by  Senator  Gold- 
water  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  by  Senator  Barrt  Goldwater 
General  Ryan,  General  Clark,  distinguished 
guests,  gentlemen  of  class  of  1973:  It  is  not 
easy,  it  may  even  be  impossible  for  me  to  de- 
scribe to  you  my  feelings  and  my  thoughts 
as  I  stand  here  beneath  the  backbone  of 
America,  the  Rockies,  speaking  to  the  fut\u« 
backbone  of  the  United  States  Air  Force. 

The  only  manner  in  which  I  can  address 
this  class  Is  to  draw  upon  experience  which 
I  think  Is  the  duty  of  those  who  have  passed 
youth.  "What  Is  past  Is  prologue,  study  the 
past."  This  Is  carved  upon  the  steps  of  the 
National  Archives  building  in  Washington 
and  the  older  you  get  the  more  you  are  going 
to  realize  how  true  that  statement  Is.  Study 
the  past.  A  study  of  it  will  show  what  has 
made  America  great  and  an  application  of 
the  understanding  will  continue  to  keep 
America  great.  Any  deviation  from  the  estab- 
lished pattern  will  lead  us  Into  the  chaos 
experienced  by  every  government  before  us 
whose  people  forgot  the  source  of  their 
strength. 

Our  basic  strength  stems  from  the  fact 
that  two  hundred  years  ago  we  recognized 
that  "we  are  endowed  by  our  Creator  with 
certain  Inalienable  rights  and  among  these 
are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness." If  we  still  believe  that,  and  we  must, 
then  the  words  of  an  author  unknown  to  me 
can  supply  the  best  advice  I  can  give  you 
In  the  serving  of  your  country,  the  serving 
of  your  family,  the  serving  of  yourselves.  And 
this  man  wrote: 

"I  do  not  choose  to  be  a  common  man,  it 
Is  my  right  to  be  uncommon  tf  I  can.  I  seek 
opportunity,  not  security.  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  a  kept  citizen,  humbled  and  dulled  by 
having  the  state  look  after  me.  I  want  to 
take  the  calculated  risk  to  dream  and  to 
build,  to  fall  and  to  succeed.  I  refuse  to  bar- 
ter Incentive  for  a  dole.  I  prefer  the  chal- 
lenges of  life  to  the  guaranteed  existence. 


the  thrill  of  fulfillment  to  the  safe  calm  of 
Utopia.  I  will  not  trade  freedom  for  bene- 
ficence nor  my  dignity  for  a  handout.  I  will 
never  cower  before  any  master  nor  bend  to 
any  threat.  It  is  my  heritage  to  stand  erect, 
proud  and  unafraid,  to  think  and  to  act  for 
myself,  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  my  creations 
and  to  face  the  world  boldly  and  say:  "This 
I  have  done;  all  this  Is  what  It  means  to  be 
an  American." " 

Common  men,  I  might  say,  have  never  been 
leaders;  and  we  have  too  many  common  men 
in  our  country  today  and  too  few  leaders. 
In  fact,  I  Just  returned  from  the  Paris  Air 
Show  a  few  days  ago  and  there  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  visit  again  with  people  I  have 
come  to  know  since  the  early  days  of  World 
War  II;  people  from  every  country  who  were 
asking  me,  where  has  the  leadership  of  the 
United  States  gone?  Why  are  you  giving  up 
In  the  fields  of  technology?  Why  Is  the  man 
In  uniform  being  so  defiled  by  the  press  of 
the  nation?  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
the  problems  you  find  yourselves  In  around 
the  world?  My  answer  to  them  was,  yes, 
we  have  suffered,  suffered  for  a  long  time 
through  a  lack  of  enough  leadership,  but 
I  told  them  this: 

"I  have  faith  In  the  young  men  graduat- 
ing this  week  from  our  academies  who  will 
supply  the  military  leadership  for  our  coun- 
try In  the  years  ahead." 

I  say  this,  gentlemen,  because  you  are  not 
common  men,  nor  have  the  great  leaders 
who  have  preceded  you  been  common  men. 
The  uncommon  man  is  a  patriot;  he  has  self- 
respect,  he  has  discipline  and  he  has  self- 
confidence.  Now,  without  these  basic  pos- 
sessions, you  can  never  become  good  leaders 
because  from  these  stem  morale  without 
which  no  organization,  be  It  business,  aca- 
demic, military,  or  political  can  perform  or 
even  survive.  The  acquisitions  of  these  at- 
tributes have  come  to  you  through  birth, 
guidance  by  your  family,  your  church  and 
through  the  guidance  of  this  Institution. 
Now,  your  Job  is  to  hold  on  to  those  Ingre- 
dients and  put  them  to  work. 

The  failure  to  possess  all  of  those  quali- 
ties or  even  part  of  them  caused  us  to  enter 
a  war  without  the  will  to  win  it  and  caused 
us  International  hvimlllatlon  because  the 
war  has  never  been  won. 

Had  these  attributes  I've  mentioned  been 
possessed  by  the  civilian  leaders  when  the 
Vietnam  War  was  opened,  this  country  would 
have  emerged  victorious  In  a  very  short  time. 
It  Is  the  spirit  which  we  bring  to  the  battle 
that  makes  the  decision  and  it  is  morale  that 
wins  the  victory.  The  members  of  our  Air 
Force  who  maintain  patriotism,  self-respect, 
discipline  and  self-confidence  are  the  leaders 
who  truly  lead  and  the  leaders  who  bring 
victory. 

Let  me  cite  one  example  out  of  hundreds 
that  come  to  my  mind  to  try  to  illustrate 
what  I  am  talking  about.  The  last  gasp  of 
the  Luftwaffe  was  carried  out  on  the  morning 
of  January  1st,  1945,  as  they  had  begun  a 
very  intensive  program  of  strafing  and 
bombing  out  allied  airfields  In  France,  Bel- 
glum  and  Holland,  in  which  they  destroyed 
many  of  our  aircraft.  And  during  the  rather 
peaceful  period  Just  before  that,  the  352nd 
Fighter  Group  was  flying  escort  missions  for 
ovu  bombers.  They  were  also  flying  early 
morning  patrols  and  were  having  marked 
success  In  strafing  and  attacking  the  Luft- 
waffe. However,  orders  came  down,  that  on 
January  the  1st,  the  group  was  to  be  con- 
centrated on  bomber  escort,  and  the  Group 
Commander,  Colonel  Jim  Mayden,  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  and  his  Operations  Officer, 
a  young  Lt.  Colonel,  felt  that  this  would  be 
wrong,  for  at  least  part  of  the  aircraft  should 
be  used  to  continue  attacking  the  Luftwaffe. 
Now,  even  though  the  order  had  come 
down  from  above,  both  Colonel  Mayden  and 
his  Operations  Officer  carried  their  argu- 
ments right  to  the  top  of  the  command  and 
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after  much  discussion,  they  were  allowed 
to  fly  a  small  portion  of  their  planes  on  pa- 
trol. The  fact  that  the  persistency,  the  dis- 
cipline and  the  self-confidence  of  these  two 
young  men  resulted  in  the  smashing  of  the 
Luftwaffe  attack  efforts  has  become  one 
of  the  classics  of  the  war,  the  Battle  of 
Asch.  And,  who  do  you  think  that  Operations 
Officer  was?  He  became  one  of  our  ranking 
Aces.  He  is  now  General  J.  C.  Meyer,  Com- 
mander of  the  Strategic  Air  Command.  I 
don't  tell  you  this  story  to  urge  you  to  be 
disrespectful  or  to  disregard  orders  coming 
down.  I  use  it  to  point  out  that  there  are 
times  when  the  decisions  of  your  superiors 
can  be  discussed  with  them,  always  in  a 
respectful  way  with  the  idea  that  you  might 
change  their  minds  or  might  alter  their 
plans  so  as  to  Incorporate  things  which 
discipline  has  taught  you  to  be  correct. 
A  leader  must  lead;  I  will  never  forget  an 
evening  in  my  life  when  I  attended  a  critique 
being  conducted  by  General  Patton  on  the 
deserts  of  my  State  In  Southern  Ari?.ona,  a 
critique  after  his  day's  drill,  by  a  man  1  con- 
sider one  of  the  great  leaders  of  World  War 
II.  He  stood  in  front  of  his  men  that  night 
and  he  held  up  a  china  plate  and  on  it  was  a 
long,  wet  noodle  and  he  was  trying  to  push 
it  from  the  bottom.  It  was  obvious  that  it 
couldn't  be  done,  so  he  grasped  the  noodle 
at  the  other  end  and  said,  "Gentlemen,  to 
lead,  you  must  pull  the  noodle."  I  have 
never  seen  a  better  explanation  of  leadership; 
I  woia't  use  some  of  the  language  he  used 
in  explaining  it  either.  I've  never  forgotten 
that  example  because  to  be  a  leader  you 
have  to  prepare  yourself,  not  Just  to  be  in 
front,  but  to  be  worthy  to  be  there,  able  to  be 
there  and  sufficiently  trained  to  do  a  good 
job. 

Now,  In  closing,  let  me  urge  one  thing 
upon  you  that  I  have  learned  through  my 
life  as  a  civilian,  a  politician  and  a  military 
man.  You  must  have  morale,  you  must  have  it 
yourself  and  you  must  Instill  it  in  the  men 
under  you,  and  you  do  this  by  having  patriot- 
ism, self-respect,  discipline  and  self-con- 
fidence, and  let  me  add  one  more  Ingredient, 
a  very  important  one,  a  keen  understandUig 
of  the  men  under  you  and  with  you  and  a 
respect  for  them.  And  let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing, you're  never  going  anyplace  without 
some  good  Sergeants. 

As  you  leave  these  halls,  leave  with  the 
American  dedicated  to  the  defense  of  our 
country  in  the  air,  from  all  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic.  And  remember  that  what  yoxi 
were  taught  here  about  honor  will  more  and 
more  become  the  keystone  of  life  dedicated 
to  a  country  founded  In  honor,  even  If 
some  of  our  people  today  seem  to  scoff  at 
the  idea  today. 

For  example,  we  see  a  man  who  stole 
classified  documents  from  the  Pentagon  and 
sold  them  being  made  Into  a  hero.  I  would 
suggest  that  Instead  of  the  paper  which 
bought  those  items  being  awarded  the  Pulit- 
zer Prize,  it  should  have  been  given  along 
with  the  thief,  the  Benedict  Arnold  Award. 
Let  me  tell  you,  the  honor  system  will  be 
here  and  at  the  other  academies  a  long  time, 
honesty  will  not  die. 

We  see  the  Office  of  the  Presidency  today 
being  attacked  and  I  am  not  defending 
those  men  who  should  be  attacked,  but  the 
effort  seems  to  be  not  just  to  get  the  captain 
of  the  ship,  but  to  sink  the  ship  as  well. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  that  you're  going 
to  learn,  and  these  detractors  of  America 
win  have  to  realize,  this  form  of  government 
we  have  is  as  tough  as  granite  and  it  has 
withstood  attack  after  attack  on  its  Presi- 
dents, beginning  with  Washington  and  in- 
cluding all  but  a  few.  We  have  survived,  we 
will  survive,  our  Commander-in-Chief  will 
not  resign,  nor  will  he  be  impeached.  Our  gov- 
ernment is  too  strong  because  the  people 
two  hundred  and  five  million  of  them,  are 
basically  honest  people. 
Gentlemen,  as  you  leave  here  today,  you're 


going  to  be  leaving  a  very  close  part  of  your 
life.  But,  you're  going  to  be  enterUig  the 
service  of  your  country  and  I  always  remem- 
ber the  admonition  of  my  old  grandfather, 
born  in  Poland,  who  never  could  speak  good 
English,  he  said,"  Every  man  owes  something 
for  the  space  he  occupies.  Occupy  your  space 
with  pride  and  with  discipline.  Occupy  it 
knowing  you're  a  member  of  one  of  the  great 
branches  of  military  service.  Occupy  it  know- 
ing that  as  long  as  you  stay  honorable,  as 
long  as  you  have  respect  for  yourself  and 
your  country  and  your  God,  nothing  can  stop 
you." 
I  wish  you  well.  Tliank  vo\i. 


TAX  THE  LITTLE  GUY  FOR  HIS  GAS 
AND  LET  THE  GIANT  OIL  COMPA- 
NIES REAP  HUGE  PROFITS  SEEMS 
TO  BE  NIXON  ADMINISTRATION 
APPROACH  TO  FUEL  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
shocked  when  the  trial  balloon  began 
floating  out  from  Washington  that  the 
Nixon  administration  had  found  a  way 
to  conserve  gasoline,  by  raising  the  gaso- 
line tax  by  as  much  as  5  or  10  cents  a 
gallon. 

I  want  to  help  shoot  down  this  partic- 
ular trial  balloon  right  now.  I  have  no 
intention  of  supporting  gigantic  tax  in- 
creases which  penalize  the  consumer  of 
gasoline.  I  will  not  support  proposals  to 
increase  the  tax  on  gasoline  and  ignore 
the  fimdamental  need  of  a  strong  pro- 
gram to  put  a  stop  to  inflation. 

It  seems  incredible  to  me  that  at  a  time 
the  major  oil  companies  are  showing  gi- 
gantic profits,  this  administration  talks 
about  taxing  tlie  ordinary  guy  who  needs 
the  car  to  get  to  work,  to  take  his  chil- 
dren to  school,  and  to  shop  for  groceries. 
The  administration  should  get  on  with 
the  job  of  implementing  a  strong  pro- 
gram to  assure  that  scarce  fuel  supplies 
are  equitably  allocated.  Congress  is  giv- 
ing the  necessaiy  tools  to  the  President. 
He  should  use  them  rather  than  sending 
out  feelers  to  see  if  it  would  be  feasible 
to  soak  already  hard-pressed  taxpayers 
for  more  of  their  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  recent  article  appearing  in 
"U.S.  Oil  Week"  describing  the  profit 
rates  of  major  oil  companies,  together 
with  a  recent  editorial  from  the  Idaho 
Daily  Statesman  of  Boise,  Idaho,  en- 
titled "No  to  Gas  Tax  Increase,"  appear 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Majors  Reap  Shortage  Gains 
Major  oil  company  profits  zoomed  ahead  in 
the  first  quarter  as  shortages  allowed  them 
to  charge  prices  beyond  their  wildest  dreams. 
Exxon,  the  world's  largest  oil  company 
typically  has  posted  gains  from  .ibove  3%  to 
7":;,  but  now  its  profit  has  Jumped  43';  to 
$508  million. 

Only  a  few  of  the  small  refiners  took  it  on 
the  chin  as  they  couldn't  get  the  crude  to 
make  out  the  way  their  big  compstitors  have. 
Here  are  the  ones  so  far  reported: 

Percent 
Net  income:  gaXn 

Amerada  Hess.  $36,706.000 ^  25 

American  Petrofina,  $4.735.000 -i-105 

Amoco,    $121,100.000 -i  21 

Apco,    $889,000 -I47 

Ashland,'    $38,500,000 +25 

Arco,    $50.300.000 11".       +52 

Cltgo,  $34.400.000 I    -1  17.4 

Conoco,  $47,500,000 H-llis 


Crown,   $302,938... +34 

Exxon,  $508.000,000 +43 

Gulf,    $165,000,000 I   +18.7 

Marathon,    $24,165,000 '  49  6 

Mobil,    $155,800,000 '  +io 

Murphy,    $1.900,000 —1.6 

Occidental   $8,934,000 j  53 

Pennzoil,    $19,624,000 j  24 

Phillips.    $43,448,000 IH""       +22 

Shell,   $80,200,000 +49 

Skelly,  89,961,000 "     +2  5 

Std.    (Calif.),    $152.800,000..  +24 

Std.  (Ohio),  $17.500,000 +48  3 

Sun.  $49,000,000 ._  j_4o 

Tenneco,  $53,413.000 '.SS.V.V."   -:  14  4 

Texaco,    $264,016,000 Ji.   -^  14.  8 

'  1st  fiscal  half. 

Sov.rce:  U.S.  Oil  Week,  April  30, 1973. 

(From  the  Idaho  Statesman,  June  1,  1973 1 
No  TO  Gas  Tax  Increase 

Pressures  are  growing  for  some  dramatic 
action  to  curb  Inflation.  One  of  the  sugges- 
tions is  an  increase  in  the  four-cent  federal 
gasoline  tax,  perhaps  to  as  much  as  10  cents 
a  gallon. 

A  gas  tax  boost  offers  some  important  bene- 
fits, but  It  also  has  serious  drawbacks.  It  is  a 
tax  that  strikes  hardest  at  people  least  able 
to  pay.  And  It  would  contribute  to  Increased 
costs  for  many  products. 

The  theory  behind  the  gas  tax  proposal  is 
that  It  would  1)  reduce  consumption  of 
limited  gasohne  supplies  2)  raise  several  bil- 
lion dollars  3)  wipe  out  a  projected  federal 
deficit,  and  4)  cool  the  economy  and  curb 
inflationary  pressures. 

There  are  other  ways  to  accomplish  those 
objectives. 

Conservation  of  gasoline  is  a  desirable  goal. 
The  U.S.  cannot  continue  to  increase  its  gas 
consumption  without  drawing  heavily  on  Im- 
ports from  the  Middle  East.  In  the  long  run 
there  isn't  enough  oil  in  the  world  to  match 
the  possible  growth  of  our  appetite  for  it 

So  government  shbuld  begin  taking  steps 
to  discourage  consumption.  It  would  be  fairer 
to  tax  autos  on  the  basis  of  weight  and 
horsepower  than  to  raise  the  tax  on  gasoline 
Reduced  speed  limits  would  help. 

More  than  $1  billion  a  year  could  be  raised 
by  eliminating  the  depletion  aUowance  which 
favors  the  oil  Industry.  That  cost  might  be 
passed  on  to  consumers  In  the  price  of  oU 
but  oil  prices  have  already  risen  and  the  oil 
companies  are  reaping  big  profits. 

If  Inflation  can't  be  curbed  by  natural 
forces,  a  return  to  tighter  wage  and  price 
controls  is  an  option.  Both  Rep.  Wilbur  Mills 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com^ 
mlttee,  and  Senate  Majority  leader  Mike 
Mansfield  are  advocating  thatstep. 

Controlling  inflation  by  raising  Interest 
rates  and  raishig  taxes  is  the  method  that 
hurts  the  consumer  the  most. 

Idaho's  economy  is  heavily  dependent  upon 
auto  transportation.  A  five-cent  increase  In 
the  gasoline  tax  would  be  a  severe  Jolt  par- 
ticularly to  people  of  lower  and  middle  In- 
comes who  must  commute  to  work. 

Gasoline  prices  are  moving  up  anvway, 
without  a  tax  increa.se.  Some  people  are  fore- 
casting a  price  of  $1  a  gallon  or  more.  Before 
gasoline  reaches  that  level,  the  government 
would  have  to  step  in  and  put  a  lid  on.  If 
supplies  are  short,  a  rationing  svstem  would 
be  required. 

We  must  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
policies  which  conserve  gasoline.  While  that 
transition  Is  in  progress,  however,  the  econ- 
omy must  be  protected  from  excessive  prices 
for  gasoline. 


TESTIMONY  ON  PROBLEMS  AND 
INADEQUACIES  OF  FEDERAL  DIS- 
ASTER ASSISTANCE  EFFORT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day of  this  week  the  jmiior  Senator  from 
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New  Mexico,  Mr.  Domenici,  testified  be- 
fore the  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Sub- 
committee, which  Is  presently  consider- 
ing several  disaster  assistance  proposals. 

Senator  Domenici  serves  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Public  Works 
Disaster  Relief  Subcommittee  and  has 
just  attended  a  series  of  field  hearings 
on  the  Federal  Government's  respon.se 
in  major  disasters.  From  these  hearings 
the  subcommittee  has  been  able  to  get 
an  ovcrsite  of  Federal  disaster  activities. 
Senator  Domenici 's  statement  is  an  ex- 
cellent summary  of  many  of  the  prob- 
lems and  inadequacies  of  the  existing 
Federal  disaster  assistance  effort,  and 
I  thought  it  would  be  of  interest  to  other 
members  of  the  Senate  concerned  about 
this  program.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Senator  Domenici's  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record  along  with  a  re- 
cent article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  the  statement  of  Mr.  Amory  Hough- 
ton, Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
ing Glass  Works,  before  the  Disaster 
Relief  Subcommittee  in  Elmira,  N.Y.,  on 
June  1  of  this  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ao  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Pete  V.  Domenici 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee, I  want  to  tliank  you  fcr  the  oppor- 
tunity of  appearing  before  you  today  to 
discuss  federal  disaiiter  assistance  programs. 
I  have  become  involved  in  this  area  of  Fed- 
eral activity  through  my  work  on  the  Public 
Works  Disaster  Relief  Subcommittee,  The 
Public  Works  Committee  developed  the  basic 
comprehensive  disaster  relief  program  now 
operating — the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970 
I  Public  Law  91-606).  This  law  was  designed 
to  create  a  permanent  structure  and  pro- 
cedure by  which  the  Federal  Government 
could  respond  quickly  and  effectively  to 
natural  catastrophes.  Public  Law  606  has 
been  In  effect  for  three  years  and  has  been 
utilized   in  over  70  major  disasters. 

I  think  there  is  wide  agreement  that  the 
authorities  and  meclianisms  set  up  in  Public 
Law  606  work  as  far  as  they  go.  Some  changes 
will  be  necessary  in  the  law  and  in  present 
program  administration,  but  basically  we 
have  a  sound  program  of  assistance. 

Through  a  scries  of  field  hearings  earlier 
this  year,  our  Subcommittee  has  been  able  to 
get  a  total  picture  of  what  Is  Involved  when 
is.  disaster  strikes  from  the  early  warnings 
fi.nd  evacuation  efforts  to  the  long  term  re- 
building activities.  While  we  foc\ised  on  the 
implementation  of  Public  Law  01-606.  the 
hearings  covered  all  federal  programs  which 
come  into  play  in  a  disaster  either  under 
PL-606  or  under  other  authorities.  From 
the  experience  I  gained  in  these  hearings,  I 
believe  there  is  need  for  a  comprehensive, 
coordinated  disaster  assistance  program 
which  will  place  as  much  emphasis  on  the 
prevention  and  mitigation  of  disasters  and 
the  long-term  permanent  rebuilding  as  is 
now  placed  on  the  extension  of  relief  to  In- 
dividuals and  communities.  A  comprehen- 
sive policy  on  disaster  assistance  would  nec- 
essarily involve  the  Jurisdiction  of  more  than 
one  committee.  I  would  hope,  therefore,  that 
all  committees  involved  could  work  to- 
gether in  the  development  of  a  truly  com- 
prehensive disaster  program. 

The  Public  Works  Disaster  Relief  Subcom- 
mittee was  reconstituted  this  year  to  review 
the  comprehensive  disaster  legislation  re- 
quired under  PL  92-385,  to  conduct  an  eval- 
uation of  the  adequacy  and  effectiveness  of 
the  1970  Act  and  to  make  recommendations, 
as  may  be  necessaiy,  to  Improve  the  law. 


The  Subcommittee  has  just  completed 
seven  days  of  disaster  aftermath  field  hear- 
ings which  Included  Blloxl,  Mississippi,  Rapid 
City,  South  Dakota,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Elmlra-Comlng,  New  York.  All  of 
these  areas  in  recent  years  have  been  rav- 
aged by  natural  calamities.  Biloxl,  you  will 
remember,  was  struck  by  Hurricane  Camille 
In  1969  and,  at  that  time,  represented  the 
most  costly  single  natural  .disaster  ever. 
Rapid  City  was  devastated  by  floods  around 
this  time  last  year.  Wilkes-Barre  and  Elmira- 
Cornlng  were  among  the  worst  hit  areas  dur- 
ing tropical  storm  Agnes.  Storm  Agnes,  by  the 
v.ny.  Is  now  considered  the  mcst  destructive 
natural  dbrvSter  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try. According  to  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness,  Agnes  required  the  largest  fed- 
eral relief  effort  In  the  agency's  hlstorj;. 

There  was  strong  objection  by  witnesses  to 
the  placing  of  federal  relief  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urb.-in  Development. 
Iliere  is  fe.ar  that  the  disaster  program  v.lll 
bo  downgraded,  that  it  will  Icsc  the  stature 
and  authority  now  derived  from  being  lo- 
o-tcd  in  the  Pi-esidenfs  office  and  reporting 
directly  to  him. 

There  Is  fear  that  once  In  a  line  Depart- 
ment, it  may  be  more  dlflicult  to  coordinate 
peer  agencies  as  eflectlvely  as  is  now  done  by 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness.  Wlt- 
resse.^  were  concerned  that  the  federal  disas- 
ter procram  would  lose  Its  flexibility 
nnd  responsiveness.  I  am  concerned  that 
the  expertise  developed  by  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Preparedness  over  the 
years  in  administering  this  law  may 
te  lost.  The  ability  to  respond  firmly  and 
In  a  knowledgeable  manner  saves  lives  and 
e:cpeJiles  recovery.  It  appears  that  no  equiv- 
alent expertise  exists  in  any  State  agency  at 
this  time  and  until  a  change  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  disaster  relief  pro-am  Is  enacted. 
It  Is  Imperative  that  the  Federal  government 
retain  the  capability  to  respond.  It  may  be 
that  some  of  the  poorer,  less  populous  stales 
may  never  develop  this  capability  and  a  Fed- 
eral standby  will  always  be  necessary.  Tlie 
relocation  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness was  authorized  with  little  opposi- 
tion earlier  this  year  by  the  first  reorganiza- 
tion plan.  I  believe  we  must  monitor  this 
move  very  carefully,  based  on  the  testimony 
received  In  the  hearings.  If  it  should  appear 
necessr.ry — and  I  think  it  may  be — I  would 
hope  that  a  Federal  disaster  coordinating 
officer  under  the  President  be  reestablished. 
Prom  what  I  have  seen  In  our  hearings — the 
chaos,  helplessness  and  paralysis  that  fol- 
lows a  disaster — I  cannot  over  emphasize  the 
need  for  an  effective  federal  coordinator. 

There  is  no  clear  delineation  of  phases  in 
a  disaster.  The  actions  or  Inactions  of  any  one 
period  are  Important  In  what  comes  later. 
For  discussion  purposes,  however,  reference 
can  be  made  to  an  emergency  phase,  which 
includes  evacuation  and  emergency  services; 
to  a  restoration  and  recovery  phase,  and  to  a 
long-term  permanent  recovery  phase.  These 
last  two  phases  are  intimately  related  and 
restoration  projects  undertaken  in  phase  two 
have  a  lasting  impact  on  longer  range 
redevelopment. 

PL  91-606  authorizes  recovery  and  restora- 
tion projects  under  the  coordination  of  the 
designated  Federal  Coordinating  Officer.  The 
law  provides,  for  example,  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion, repair  and  replacement  of  streets,  public 
buildings  and  public  facilities  to  their  pre- 
flood  condition.  The  local  comunity  and  State 
identify  the  damaged  facility,  a  hospital  say, 
and  OEP  will  finance  the  repair  of  the  hos- 
pital to  its  preflood  status  out  of  the  Presi- 
dent's disaster  fund. 

Such  projects  sometimes  take  from  three 
to  five  years  to  complete  and  are  a  part  of 
the  long-term  rebuilding  of  an  area.  Past 
major  disasters  which  hit  Blloxl,  Mississippi; 
Buffalo  Creek,  West  Virginia;  Rapid  City, 
South    Dakota;    Wilkes-Barre,    Pennsylvania 


and  New  York  have  so  destroyed  whole  com- 
munities as  to  require  Federal  help  for  re- 
building far  beyond  the  scope  contemplated 
and  provided  In  Public  Law  91-606.  This  de- 
velopment has  led  us  to  the  third  phase,  the 
permanent  long-term  rebuilding  period.  The 
rebuilding  provides  a  splendid  opportunity 
not  only  to  restore  communities  but  to  im- 
prove these  areas  beyond  what  they  were  be- 
fore the  disaster.  Other  than  for  the  limited 
authorizations  In  the  Disaster  Relief  Act, 
there  are  no  comprehensive  plans  or  pro- 
grams for  this  period.  The  most  critical  tes- 
timony our  subcommittee  received  related  to 
the  federal  activity  In  this  period  and  it  is 
evident  that  this  phase  of  a  comprehensive 
disaster  program  has  been  overlooked  In  leg- 
islation and  deserves  our  attention. 

At  the  present  time  States  and  communi- 
ties, trying  to  rebuild  after  a  disaster,  have 
had  to  turn  to  the  separate  Federal  cate- 
gorical aid  programs  which  happen  to  be  on 
the  books  and  available  at  the  time.  These 
programs  were  not  designed  for  disaster  sit- 
uations, and  their  numerous,  time-consum- 
ing requirements  and  regulations  are  more 
frustrating  when  Imposed  on  the  already  be- 
leaguered communities  digging  out  from  a 
dis.'ister. 

Our  hearing  record  Is  replete  with  examples 
of  problems  caused  by  this  fragmented  ap- 
proach applicable  to  phases  II  and  III.  Many 
communities,  almost  a  year  after  the  disaster, 
have  not  been  able  to  complete  the  necessary 
papers  and  receive  approval  of  their  projects. 
During  ov.r  hearing  on  June  1  of  this  year 
in  Elmira,  New  York,  HUD  announced  ap- 
proval of  one  urban  renewal  project  nearly 
one  full  year  after  the  disaster;  a  similar 
project  for  a  nearby  community  is  still  In  the 
works.  One  year  after  the  disaster,  about  3,000 
families  are  still  living  In  trailers  provided 
as  temporary  housing  in  Corning,  Wilkes- 
Barre  and  Rapid  City. 

The  application  of  the  various  programs 
often  overlap,  creating  problems  and  inequi- 
ties none  could  foresee.  In  some  areas  indi- 
viduals receiving  SBA  home  loans  have  gone 
back  and  repaired  or  rebuilt  In  the  flood 
plain,  thus  limiting  the  city's  efforts  to  zone 
and  restrict  building  in  this  critical  area. 
Approval  of  urban  renewal  projects  conies 
Rlt«r  much  of  the  rebuilding  has  already 
taken  place  and  some  of  the  properties  Im- 
proved with  SBA  loans  are  now  designated  for 
acquisition  under  urban  renewal. 

In  Pennsylvania,  some  Individuals  lucky 
enough  to  live  in  the  urban  renewal  area  will 
be  paid  pre-Hood  value  for  their  houses  while 
others,  perhaps  with  more  damage  and  need 
but  outside  the  urban  renewal  boundaries, 
must  rely  on  loans  and  a  grant  to  rebuild  or 
rersir. 

An  article  appearing  in  the  June  8  Wall 
Street  Journal  Illustrates  the  problem  of 
overlapping  programs  and  duplication  of 
benefits  and  I  ask  that  It  be  Included  hi  the 
Record  after  my  remarks.  While  the  family 
in  the  story  was  helped  by  this  maze  of  pro- 
grams, the  reverse  Is  as  often  true. 

Public  Law  606  includes  a  mechanism  to 
trigger  Federal  emergency  and  relief  activi- 
ties. There  is  question,  however,  on  how  best 
to  define  the  end  of  a  disaster  and  to  define 
the  Federal  role  and  responsibility  in  the 
post-emergency  period.  It  is  legitimate  to 
question  whether  the  long  term  phase  should 
be  considered  part  of  the  "disaster"  requir- 
ing the  same  type  of  organization  and  direct 
Federal  involvement  we  have  during  the  ac- 
tual emergency.  One  witness  In  New  York 
urged  that  the  atmosphere  of  "crisis"  which 
applies  tc  the  initial  stages  of  an  emergency 
be  continued  Into  phase  three.  Such  a 
philosophy  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
delF.ys  In  rebuilding  which  occur  when  the 
Federal  agencies  revert  to  business  as  usual. 

There  are  different  ways  of  dealing  with 
this  furdamental  question  of  the  post- 
cmorjency  period.  Many  persons  favor  block 
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grants,  permitting  the  greatest  degree  of 
flexibility  In  planning  and  development, 
rather  than  replacement  on  a  project-by- 
project  basis  as  now  provided  In  PL  606.  This 
latter  approach  tends  to  freeze  Ineffective 
and  Inefficient  projects  Into  place.  Block 
grants  might  give  communities  the  oppor- 
tunity of  renewing  their  physical  and  eco- 
nomic base.  The  question  arises  over  the 
mechanism  for  carrying  out  such  a  program. 
Some  witnesses  supported  an  agency  similar 
to  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness,  pos- 
sibly with  expanded  powers,  Ui  the  Office  of 
the  President,  to  continue  coordination  and 
direction  of  Federal  activities  on  the  scene 
through  redevelopment.  Other  witnesses  in- 
dicated that  such  a  procedure  would  create 
too  much  unnecessary  federal  control.  Dur- 
ing the  hearing  In  New  York,  I  requested 
State  officials  to  report  on  what  It  would  take 
in  terms  of  additional  authorities,  man- 
power, programs  and  money  to  carry  out  the 
Administration's  proposals  in  S.  1840  for 
State  administration  of  block  grants.  This 
ques«lon  arose  during  the  field  hearings  but 
I  Intend  to  solicit  similar  analyses  from  the 
States  to  get  some  idea  of  when  and  how 
States  would  implement  such  a  program. 

Under  the  present  mode  of  operation,  the 
Federal  Regional  Councils,  along  with  a  State 
and  local  counterpart,  act  as  the  program 
coordinators  in  phase  in,  but  this  has  not 
been  wholly  successful.  I  believe  that  if  we 
choose  to  continue  the  approach  of  using 
categorical  aid  programs,  it  wUl  require  some 
amendments  to  the  various  program  or  De- 
partmental authorities  to  establish  special 
"disaster  regiUatlons  and  policies"  to  cut  red 
tape  and  expedite  delivery  of  programs  basic 
to  the  needs  of  any  communities  but  particu- 
larly necessary  to  devastated  communities 
trying  to  rebtUld  the  whole  range  of  basic 
services  such  as  housing,  medical  care,  and 
transportation. 

Consideration  should  also  be  given  to 
financing  for  long  term  development.  As  it  is 
now,  regular  monies  wUl  have  to  be  taken 
from  other  programs  and  projects,  which  may 
have  equal  merit,  to  fund  the  projects  in  the 
disaster  area.  Also,  most  Federal  programs 
require  that  total  costs  be  committed  against 
the  annual  appropriation,  severely  restricting 
the  monies  available  for  regular  projects. 
Such  a  .-.peclal  fund  woiUd  not  be  ctught  in 
changing  priorities,  program  freezes  or  cut- 
backs which  have  hampered  current  rede- 
velopment. This  is  particularly  true  In  the 
area  of  housing. 

Another  piece  of  legislation  before  the 
Banking  Committee  which  will  affect  the 
present  approach  to  rebuilding  is  the  urban 
block  grant  proposal  similar  to  the  one 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  year.  The  blocking 
of  these  authorities  and  the  pass  through  of 
funds  is  important  as  it  covers  the  HUD  pro- 
grams, outside  of  housing,  most  widely  used 
by  disaster  communities. 

Mr.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Corning  Glass  Works,  testified  dur- 
ing our  New  York  hearings  and  I  request  that 
his  statement  also  be  included  in  the  record 
after  my  remarks.  Mr.  Houghton  made  several 
recommendations  which  may  be  of  Interest  to 
your  Committee,  particularly  his  discussion 
of  the  problems  of  medium-size  businesses 
damaged  by  a  disaster.  Mr.  Houghton  pointed 
out  that  these  businesses,  an  estimated  140.- 

000  such  firms  employing  around  200  to  300 
people,  usually  cannot  afford  flood  Insurance 
at  market  rates  but  the  coverage  they  receive 
tinder  the  federally  sponsored  program  Is  not 
adequate.  He  recommended  that  subsidized 
coverage  be  raised  to  $500,000  and  that  un- 
subsldlzed  coverage  be  raised  to  $1  million. 

I  want  to  add  a  few  words  a'oout  Insurance. 

1  believe  an  Insurance  program  should  be  an 
integral  part  of  any  comprehensive  disaster 
policy,  and  eventually  will  supplant  dlsa-ster 
loans  as  the  primary  means  of  providing  re- 
lief. When  you  lonk  at  some  of  the  statistics 


from  tropical  storm  Agnes,  however,  there  !«; 
serious  question  as  to  when  or  if  insurance 
will  be  a  viable  alternative  for  many  people. 
Estimated  damage  from  Agnes  is  (2.5  billion 
but  ony  $5  million  in  losses  was  payable 
under  the  National  Flood  Insurance  program. 
In  Wilkes-Barre  only  two  flood  insiu-ance  pol- 
icies were  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
aster, but  over  14.000  homes  were  damaged 
by  the  floods. 

I  understand  that  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram has  increased  dramatically  since  Agnes 
and  In  light  of  the  flooding  already  begun 
this  year.  More  than  2,200  communliles  are 
now  eligible  for  the  program,  230,000  policies 
have  been  sold  and  $15  million  in  clalm.s  ha.s 
been  paid  so  far  this  year.  But  I  would  like  'o 
point  out  that  during  this  same  period  SBA 
has  made  over  200,000  disaster  loans  for  aboui 
$1.5  billion.  Much  of  the  new  Insurance  cov- 
erage is  being  sold  in  areas  which  were  dev- 
astated last  year.  We  must  make  certain  that 
the  program  Is  so  designed  and  operated  that 
if  another  Agnes  were  to  strike  these  areas 
five  or  twenty  years  from  now  we  would  find 
the  insurance  coverage  working  and  provid- 
ing adequate  relief. 

While  I  support  every  effort  to  extend  the 
program,  I  do  not  want  to  imply  that  I  am  for 
coverage  without  any  qualifications.  I  sup- 
port the  land  use  management  provisions  of 
existing  law.  Through  flood  plain  manage- 
ment and  building  codes  we  can  hope  to 
minimize  food  losses  in  the  future  and  1 
endorse  the  concept  In  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Pro- 
gram which  would  cut  off  Federal  building 
funds  to  communities  after  1975. 1  only  won- 
der if  we  should  postpone  the  deadline  that 
long.  It  may  prove  necessary  in  some  espe- 
cially hazardous  areas  to  require  both  insur- 
ance and  land  use  controls.  With  a  stronger 
mandate  for  flood  plain  management,  there 
could  be  Increased  Federal  help  to  meet  the 
requirements. 

Tills  could  be  done  through  subsidies  and 
higher  coverage  limits  under  the  hisurance 
program.  Or.  perhaps,  there  could  be  special 
Federal  building  loans,  carried  out  through 
the  regular  agencies,  to  facilitate  implemen- 
tation of  a  flood  plain  management  program. 
The  proposed  amendments  now  before  your 
subcommittee  are  addressed  to  several  of  the 
problems  which  have  restricted  the  use  of  the 
infiurance  program  and  I  am  sure  you  are 
more  aware  than  I  of  the  changes  required 
to  encourage  the  \ise  of  the  program  while 
meeting  the  program  objectives.  I  only  want 
to  lend  my  support  to  legislation  extending 
the  program  to  more  communities  and  home- 
owners and  which  will  make  the  scope  of  the 
Insurance  broad  enough  to  provide  adequate 
coverage. 

I  have  only  mentioned  a  few  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  In  writing  and  Implementing  a 
comprehensive  disaster  program.  The  Senate 
needs  to  consider  the  problems  of  a  disaster 
as  a  whole  and  the  entire  range  of  programs — 
from  prevention  and  mitigation  of  damages 
throtigh  redevelopment — necessary  for  a 
comprehensive  approach.  This  effort  will  nec- 
essarily cross  Jurisdictional  lines  but  I  am 
hopeful  the  committees  can  work  together, 
sharing  their  experiences  and  expertise  on 
different  program  components,  and  can  agree 
on  a  permanent,  adequate  and  equitable  dis- 
aster program.  I  pledge  my  cooperation  to 
this  effort.  I  believe  it  is  something  we  must 
do. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jiuie  8,  1973 1 
After  the  Deluge:  The  Great  Flood  of  1972 
Is  Par  From  Forgotten  in  Rapid  City, 
S.  Dak. — Devastation  Is  Still  Evident  De- 
spite Boom  in  Bvsiness;  "A  Mental 
Health  Crisis" 

Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. — One  evening  not  long 
ago,  Wayne  Ward  noticed  dark  thunder- 
clouds   hovering    over    the    rocky,    spruce- 


topped  Black  Hills  that  dominate  this  city's 
horizon.  Suddenly,  he  felt  apprehensive.  For 
the  gray  twilight  was  reminiscent  of  the 
evening — Just  a  year  ago  tomorrow — when 
the  rain-swollen  Rapid  Creek  overflowed  its 
banks  In  one  of  the  most  destructive  floods 
in  U.S.  history. 

During  that  flood,  the  Ward's  home  was 
swept  off  its  foundations,  nearly  aU  their 
belongings  were  burled  under  tons  of  mud, 
and  they  themselves  escaped  drowning  by 
about  10  minutes.  "Rain  bothered  me  for  a 
little  while  after  that, "  Mr.  Ward  acknowl- 
edges today.  "I  think  it  bothered  everyone. 
But  we're  all  right  now.  After  all,  we  were 
lucky." 

Th;it  they  were.  In  all.  237  people  died 
after  14  Inches  of  rain  fell  on  the  hills  and 
collapsed  an  earthen  dam.  Foiur  others  have 
never  been  accounted  for  and  are  presiuned 
dead.  And  in  terms  of  nonhuman  loss,  some 
770  houses  and  565  mobile  homes  were 
destroyed,  with  property  damage  being  fig- 
ured at  more  than  $100  million. 

Certainly,  Rapid  City  wasn't  the  nation's 
only  disaster  area  last  year.  Tropical  Storm 
Agnes  inundated  large  sections  of  seven 
Eastern  States.  Waste  waters  from  a  coel 
mine  crumbled  a  makeshift  dam  In  Buffalo 
Creek.  W.Va.,  and  caused  widespread  flood- 
ing. In  all,  floods  killed  more  than  500  per- 
sons In  1972,  left  7.400  families  with  com- 
pletely destroyed  homes  and  damaged  nearly 
some  $3.5  billion  in  property. 

A    GRIM    distinction 

No  single  city  In  the  nation,  however,  was 
harder  hit  by  a  flood  last  year  than  Rapid 
City.  In  fact,  more  lives  were  lost  than  Ui 
nny  U.S.  flood  in  more  than  40  years.  How 
does  a  locale  adjust  to  such  a  calamity?  Do 
the  mental  traumas  and  physical  scars  In- 
duced by  the  violence  persist  indefinitely? 
Or  do  they  recede  along  with  the  floods 
waters?  The  answers  to  these  questions  are 
provided — at  least  in  part — by  a  look  at 
Rapid  City  and  some  of  Its  residents  one 
year  after  their  natural  disaster. 

Like  any  story  Involving  the  efforts  of  a 
miUtltude  of  human  beings,  the  Rapid  City 
story  Is  a  study  hi  contrasts.  Take  the  posi- 
tive side  first:  From  many  outward  ap- 
pearances. Rapid  City  in  one  short  year  has 
bounced  back.  Business  has  been  bolstered  by 
infusions  of  low-Interest  federal  loans.  Peo- 
ple at  motels  and  tourist  attractions  like 
neighboring  Mt.  Rushmore  say  they  ex- 
pect that  this  year's  vacation  season  will 
moi-e  than  make  up  for  last  year's  25'';^  slump 
in  business— despite  fears  of  a  summer  gaso- 
line shortage  that  could  discourage  vaca- 
tioners. Constructlcm  Is  booming  to  the  poiiif 
that  one  home  builder  says,  "business  has 
never  been  better.  The  flood  was  the  best 
thing  ever  to  happen  here." 

But  was  it?  For  despite  the  buslnesF  eu- 
phoria, serious  problems  remain  In  Rapid 
City.  Health  officials  say  mental  disorders 
have  Increased  sharply.  Hundreds  of  people 
still  live  In  the  shattered  flood  plain,  where 
ruined  houses  and  dead  trees  serve  as  a  grim 
reminder  of  last  year's  disaster  and  where. 
Mayor  Donald  Barnett  points  out,  "there's 
nothing  to  guarantee  there  won't  be  another 
flood."  (The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  re- 
jected the  Idea  of  building  a  series  of  flood- 
control  dams  as  too  costly.)  Several  hundred 
others  continue  living  In  cramped,  depressing, 
crlme-rldden  trailer  courts  that  were  hastily 
set  up  for  the  emergency,  progress  in  moving 
the  trailer  dwellers  to  permanent  homes  has 
been  slower  than  anticipated. 

A  TYPICAL  FAMILY 

Rapid  City  residents,  of  course,  live  lives 
that  fall  between  the  two  extremes  of  boom 
and  bust.  Typical  of  this  group  is  the  Ward 
family:  Wayne  Ward,  a  30-year-old  high 
schocrf  physical  education  teacher  and  basket- 
ball coach  at  the  South  Dakota  School  of 
Mines  and  Technology,  his  29-year-old  wile. 
Julie,  who  operates  a  children's  ballet  and 
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tap  dancing  school;  their  daughter,  Jeanna, 
10.  and  son,  Troy,  three  years  old. 

The  Wards  lost  nearly  everything  In  last 
year's  flood.  Their  split-level  home,  situated 
blong  a  once-tranquil  trout-fllled  stream  and 
siirrounded  by  stately  elms  and  colorful  flow- 
er gardens,  was  smashed  into  thousands  of 
pieces  as  it  was  swept  across  a  nearby  golf 
C'jurse.  Only  a  few  weeks  before  the  disaster, 
R  Realtor  had  offered  them  $40,000 — $10,000 
proflt — for  the  three-year-old  house,  but  "we 
couldn't  part  with  it."  Julie  Ward  says.  "It 
was  our  dream  house."  But  only  a  few  items 
were  salvaged:  some  stalnless-steel  dinner- 
ware,  two  silhouette  plaques  of  the  children, 
a  doll  and  a  set  of  golf  clubs  from  the  trunk 
of  Wayne's  wrecked  car. 

When  the  flood  came,  Wayne  and  Julie 
barely  had  time  to  link  arms  and  struggle 
through  knee-deep  water  to  higher  ground; 
the  children  had  gone  to  their  grandparents' 
house  for  the  night.  But  if  physical  safety 
was  the  only  matter  of  moment  that  night, 
the  next  day  brought  the  grim  realization 
that  the  flood  waters  had  left  behind  a  resi- 
due of  financial  problems.  The  house  and  Its 
contents  were  gone,  but  the  Wards  still  owed 
$'21,000  on  their  mortgage  and  $500  more  on 
newly  purchased  furniture.  And  of  their  pos- 
sessions, only  their  two  cars  were  covered  by 
Insurance. 

PXOOD   INSURANCE 

Federally  sponsored  flood  insurance  had 
been  olTered  In  Rapid  City  about  a  year  be- 
fore, but  Wayne  hadn't  heard  about  it. 
However,  "even  if  I  had.  I  wouldn't  have 
bought  any,"  he  says.  "We  couldn't  afford  It." 
Most  other  flood  victims  had  apparently  felt 
the  same  way.  Before  the  flood,  only  29  flood- 
Insurance  policies  had  been  sold  In  Rapid 
City.  (Business  has  picked  up  since;  72  poli- 
cies have  been  sold.) 

Their  lack  of  Insurance,  however,  didn't 
mean  complete  disaster  for  the  Wards.  Aided 
by  low-Interest  government  loans,  tax  re- 
funds, urban-renewal  payments  and  char- 
ity, they  figure  their  new  monthly  payments 
will  about  match  those  of  pre-flood  days — 
even  though  they  will  be  paying  for  both 
the  destroyed  house  and  the  new  one  that 
they're  building  in  the  foothills.  However, 
now  it  will  take  seven  years  longer  for  them 
to  be  mortgage-free. 

Financially,  the  Wards  have  taken  advan- 
tage of : 

A  $55,000  loan  from  the  Small  Business 
Administration  at  an  annual  Interest  rate  of 
1%.  The  loan,  of  which  $5,000  has  been  for- 
given by  the  SBA,  Is  enabling  the  Wards  to 
pay  off  the  balance  of  their  25-year,  7^4  % 
mortgage  and  build  a  new  home  at  the  same 
time. 

Special  legislation  that  has  provided  for  a 
refund  of  all  federal  taxes  that  the  Wards 
paid  In  the  last  three  years  ($3,500) . 

Another  $1,400  from  the  Red  Cross  and  al- 
lotments from  private  donations  to  a  disaster 
relief  fund  for  clothing,  bedding,  furniture, 
cooking  utensils  and  an  iron.  ("One  of  the 
first  things  I  bought  were  cowboy  boots," 
Wayne  says.  "In  this  part  of  the  country  you 
need  them.") 

$15,500  for  "relocation  expenses"  from  the 
city's  federally  sponsored  urban  renewal 
program. 

$6,000  from  urban  renewal  for  the  lot  on 
Northbrook  Street  where  their  destroyed 
house  was  located;  the  lot  will  become  part 
of  the  first  fairway  of  a  public  golf  course. 

Excluding  the  $50,000  loan,  the  total  of  all 
these  grants  comes  to  $31,400.  The  family's 
estimated  uninsured  losses  amounted  to 
some  $36,000.  But  with  the  combined  cash 
from  the  loan  and  the  grants,  the  Wards,  all 
things  considered,  have  emerged  from  the 
flood  in  a  healthy  financial  position.  No  price 
tag,  of  course,  can  cover  the  family's  mental 
anguish;  nor  can  these  statistibs  Include  the 
Jarring  losses  of  sentimentally  valued  pos- 
sessions. 

Money,  however,  was  in  short  supply  Imme- 


diately after  the  disaster,  and  Wayne  took  a 
$2-an-hour  summer  Job  as  a  stockboy  for  a 
plumbing  wholesaler.  "I  sure  was  looking  for- 
ward to  that  vacation,"  he  i.ays,  "but  we 
didn't  have  much  cash  on  hand.  Everything 
we  had  went  into  the  house,  and  that's  gone." 

Housing  was  the  Ward's  most  serious  prob- 
lem after  the  flood.  They  moved  in  with 
Julie's  parents  while  awaiting  assignment  to 
a  12-foot-by-48-foot  trailer  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. But  then  fearing  a  shortage  of  trailers, 
HUD  'Did  the  Wards  it  would  pay  their  rent 
on  a  house  for  one  year  if  a  house  could  be 
found.  Few  homes  were  available,  but  Julie's 
father  bought  one  in  September  and  rented 
it  to  his  daughter  and  son-in-law.  (Julie  was 
much  relieved  by  this  turn  of  events.  Having 
begun  her  married  life  In  a  trailer,  she  hated 
the  Idea  of  returning  to  one.  "It  would  have 
been  like  the  'ast  11  years  never  happened," 
she  explains.) 

Unlike  the  Wards,  some  of  their  neighbors 
discovered  that  the  flood  had  wrought  only 
minor  property  damage.  But  even  those  whose 
houses  survived  are  being  forced  by  the  city 
to  move  out  of  the  dangerous  600-acre  flood 
plain.  (The  area  is  slated  to  become  a  park 
within  five  years)  "We're  paying  liberal  prices 
for  the  land  and  what's  left  of  any  houses," 
Mayor  Harnett  says. 

Perhaps  so.  But  some  feel  the  prices  aren't 
always  fair.  For  example.  Mrs.  Edin  Smolik, 
who  was  able  to  clean  the  eight-foot-deep 
mud  out  of  her  basement  and  temporarily 
stay  on,  says  jhe  can't  duplicate  her  house 
elsewhere  for  what  she  has  been  offered. 
What's  more,  she  says  there  are  wide — and 
unfair — discrepancies  among  the  prices  of- 
fered her  neighbors.  'The  man  down  the 
street  got  $97,500  for  a  concrete  slab  ranch 
house  that's  one-third  garage,"  she  says  In- 
dignantly. "His  neighbor  got  only  $40,000  for 
a  much  better  house."  She  adds:  "They  used 
to  be  good  friends." 

By  some  standi.rds,  Mr.  Smolik  is  lucky. 
About  200  families  haven't  received  a  cent 
from  the  urban-renewal  programs  because 
the  programs  are  available  only  in  Rapid  City 
and  not  in  the  flood-torn  areas  outside  the 
city  limits.  "They're  the  ones  who  have  really 
been  hurt,"  says  a  local  disaster  official.  And 
while  there  is  talk  of  annexing  some  of  the 
areas — like  Dark  Canyon,  Cliffside  and  Jack- 
son Park— to  Rapid  City  so  that  theyll  be- 
come eligible  for  aid.  the  residents  aren't 
optimistic.  "We  feel  we're  the  forgotten 
ones, "  says  Mrs.  Stanley  Biu-nor  of  Dark 
Canyon.  "We  don't  get  our  hopes  up  any- 
more because  we  can't  stand  any  more  disap- 
pointment." 

VANDALISM   AND    BtntGLARIES 

Others  feel  forgotten,  too.  About  half  of 
the  777  families  who  were  relocated  in  trail- 
ers remain  In  their  emergency  housing,  and 
the  experience  hasn't  been  pleasant  for  most 
of  them. 

Tensions  In  the  cramped  muddy  courts 
have  exploded  into  frequent  flstflghts.  Van- 
dalism and  burglaries  have  prompted  many 
trailer  dwellers  to  chain  large,  fierce  dogs 
outside  their  doors. 

"We  made  a  lot  of  mistakes,"  acknowledges 
Lewis  Young,  assistant  director  of  the  emer- 
gency-housing program.  "We  threw  everyone 
together,  rich  and  poor.  It  Just  didn't  work 
out." 

This  chaotic  situation,  however,  did  have  a 
silver  lining  of  sorts.  It  "encouraged  people 
to  move  out  a  lot  quicker  than  they  might 
have  otherwise,"  Mr.  Young  says.  Still,  he 
adds,  all  those  In  trailers  were  originally 
scheduled  to  be  moved  out  by  sometime  this 
September,  but  It  currently  appears  that  this 
is  an  unrealistic  cutoff.  About  50  poor  Indian 
families,  Mr.  Young  says,  will  have  to  wait 
until  public  housing  is  built — and  construc- 
tion hasn't  even  begun  yet. 

The  topic  of  construction  is  a  major  source 
of  Irritation  for  many  Rapid  City  residents. 


"We're  all  a  little  upset  that  the  builders  are 
taking  advantage,"  says  one  flood  victim. 
"There  are  a  lot  of  shenanigans  going  on." 

This  view  Is  widely  held.  But  Donald  L. 
Knecht,  an  owner  of  one  of  the  city's  two 
major  home-building  concerns,  says  that  con- 
struction costs,  while  soaring,  have  increased 
no  more  than  the  national  average.  Builders 
aren't  taking  advantage  of  anyone  in  Rapid 
City,  Mr.  Knecht  asserts.  The  problem,  he 
says,  is  that  "everyone  wants  to  get  up  into 
the  hills,"  and,  as  a  result,  land  prices  in 
desirable  areas  have  Jumped  as  much  as  30%. 
(The  Wards,  for  example,  paid  $7,000  for 
their  new  lot,  which  was  selling  for  $1,500 
less  before  the  area  started  filling  with  flood 
refugees.) 

DEVASTATED    LANDSCAPE 

Mr.  Knecht  figures  that  Rapid  City  builders 
will  have  more  work  than  they  can  handle 
untU  well  Into  1974.  But  despite  this  boom, 
the  area  still  shows  many  signs  of  the  dis- 
aster. For  example,  the  Canyon  Lake  area, 
where  the  broken  earthen  dam  released  tor- 
rents of  water,  looks  like  a  battlefield.  Dying 
trees  lean  toward  the  ground,  their  bottom 
bark  stripped  away.  Weeds  have  replaced 
manicured  lawns.  Gaping  holes  pit  residential 
streets.  Ten-foot  mounds  of  mud,  studded 
with  rocks,  tree  limbs  and  broken  boards, 
stand  guard  over  the  swift  creek  waters. 
Dozens  of  smashed  houses,  some  with  only 
three  walls,  dot  the  landscape.  Those  that 
are  to  be  torn  down  are  marked  with  large 
black  "X"s;  others  will  be  sold  at  public 
auction  to  anyone  who  wants  to  move  them. 

But  over  and  above  the  physical  scars  left 
by  the  flood  Is  the  mental  anguish.  Children, 
the  elderly  and  the  poor  (mainly  Indians) 
have  suffered  the  most  mental  damage, 
health  officials  say.  Children  play  "flood" 
together,  setting  up  rules  on  who  will  "die ' 
and  who  won't.  Other  examples:  A  welfare 
mother  continues  to  claim  aid  for  a  drowned 
child  whose  death  she  can't  accept;  a  gray- 
haired  widow,  fearing  another  flood,  carries 
her  few  remaining  possessions  with  her  at 
all  times  In  a  plastic  bag. 

"There  are  thousands  of  people  who  need 
psychological  help  but  aren't  getting  any," 
says  Sister  M.  Sarto  Rogers,  director  of  St. 
John's  McNamara  Hospital.  There  psychia- 
trists from  Denver  have  each  visited  Rapid 
City  once  a  week  since  the  flood,  she  says,  but 
It  hasn't  been  enough.  A  study  prepared  in 
February  for  the  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health  notes  sharp  Increases  in  alco- 
holism, anxiety,  depression  and  other  emo- 
tional problems  since  last  June.  The  city,  the 
study  said.  Is  "facing  a  mental  health  crisis." 

The  Ward  family,  however,  seems  to  be 
coping  well.  True,  Julie  Ward  still  gets 
"Shivery  feelings"  every  once  In  a  while.  "It 
Just  comes  over  me  all  of  a  sudden  thinking 
about  It,"  she  says.  "I  break  out  In  a  cold 
sweat."  And  Jeanna  Ward  didn't  speak  a 
word  In  school  for  six  weeks  after  the  deluge. 
But  today,  Wayne  Ward  says,  they  have  put 
their  problems  behind  them."  It  doesn't 
pay  to  dwell  on  them,"  he  says.  '"Everybody's 
been  real  good  to  us,  and  we're  going  to  be 
fine." 

Can  a  similar  natural  disaster  wreak  such 
havoc  in  the  Rapid  City  of  the  future?  Mayor 
Barnett  expressed  a  few  thoughts  on  this 
subject  In  last  month's  Issue  of  Nation's 
Cities  magazine.  "Our  upstream  warning 
system  was  very  weak,"  he  said,  "and  it  will 
be  reestablished  and  a  brand  new  one  in- 
stalled." In  addition,  he  said,  "you've  got 
to  ...  be  aware  and  recognize  that  many 
people,  even  though  you've  got  a  warning 
sysiem,  will  ignore  it. 

"So  what  you've  got  to  look  at  then  Is 
yout  land  use  along  a  creek  or  a  river  which 
has  the  potential  for  flooding." 

Rapid  City  has  looked,  and,  with  official 
persuasion,  its  residents  are  abandoning  the 
river  and  creek  areas  for  the  foothills.  It  has 
been,  all  in  all,  a  costly  lesson  Indeed. 
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Testimony  bt  Amort  Houghton  Jr. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 

I  am  Amory  Houghton  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Corning  Glass  Works.  Our  head, 
quarters  are  In  Corning,  New  York,  a  com- 
munity which  suffered  severe  flood  damage 
from  Hurricane  Agnes. 

Corning  Glass  WcH-ks  Is  the  principal  em- 
ployer in  the  Corning  area,  providing  Jobs 
for  some  7,700  persons.  Of  our  10  manufac- 
turing plants  in  this  valley,  eight  suffered 
substantial  flood  damage,  as  did  our  admin- 
istrative headquarters,  the  Corning  Glass 
Center,  and  The  Corning  Museum  of  Glass. 

Approximately  30'.  of  our  employes'  fam- 
ilies were  affected  by  the  flood.  Many  of  them 
were  completely  wiped  out  of  their  homes. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  give  you 
my  views  on  our  federal  disaster  laws  and 
how  they  served  us  in  the  aftermath  of  Hur- 
ricane Agnes. 

Hopefully,  I  express  the  views  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  this  area's  flood  vic- 
tims when  I  tell  you  that  the  response  by 
the  federal  government  to  the  critical  needs 
of  our  citizens  was  extraordinary — and  by 
that  I  mean  extraordinary  In  the  finest 
sense. 

The  President  declared  the  existence  of  a 
major  disaster  on  June  27 — four  days  after 
the  flood.  The  OEP  had  arrived  on  the  scene 
the  day  before  and  was  already  in  business — 
beaded  by  Tom  Casey,  an  able,  competent 
and  energetic  administrator.  He  did  a  mag- 
nificent Job  In  coordinating  the  federal  pres- 
ence here.  I  cannot  begin  to  cite  every  pub- 
lic and  private  agency  that  provided  help, 
but  I  must  single  out  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration  for  their  exceptional 
effort. 

It  Is  not  in  our  nature  to  ask  for  handouts 
or  to  rely  on  others.  But  the  magnitude  of 
this  disaster  required  help  on  a  scale  only 
the  federal  government  could  provide.  We 
are  deeply  grateful  for  its  assistance,  and  we 
are  grateful,  too,  for  the  action  by  the  Con. 
gress  in  easing  the  financial  strain  on  the 
Individual  citizen  through  prompt  passage  of 
the  Agnes  Recovery  Act. 

I  know  you  have  received  hundreds  of  sug- 
gestions concerning  Improvements  that  could 
be  made,  such  as  better  early  warning  and 
communications  systems.  As  a  result,  I  won't 
attempt  to  touch  upon  each  aspect  of  dis- 
aster response  and  recovery.  However,  based 
upon  my  own  experiences  of  the  past  year,  I 
would  direct  your  attention  to  three  primary 
concerns: 

I.  DISASTER  AID  A  FEDERAL  MATTES 

First,  disaster  recovery  should,  in  my  opin- 
ion, continue  to  be  a  responsibility  of  the 
federal  government.  I  cannot  emphasize  tliat 
too  strongly:  a  powerful  federal  agency 
geared  to  action  Is  a  must.  We  are  making 
rapid  recovery  hi  this  valley  from  Hurricane 
Agnes,  but  I'm  convinced  that  without  the 
presence  of  the  OEP  and  federal  help  in  the 
early  months  our  story  would  have  been  en- 
tirely different.  This  in  no  way  downgrades 
the  response  and  responsibility  of  the  state 
governments.  Disaster  organizations  at  the 
state  level  must  also  be  retained  and 
strengthened.  But  they  should  be  supportive 
to,  and  coordinated  with,  a  central  federal 
disaster  agency. 

After  all,  a  proper  response  to  these  kinds 
of  tragedies  reqtUres  special  talents,  special 
experts,  people  with  experience  In  other  dis- 
asters. In  the  calendar  year  1972,  there  were 
48  Presidentlally  declared  disasters  nation- 
wide— yet  only  one  in  New  York  State.  The 
federal  government  has  a  power  and  exper- 
tise to  respond  that  no  one  else  has. 

Also,  only  the  federal  government  can  plan 
effectively  for  the  enormous  recovery  effort 
that  of  necessity  follows  widespread  destruc- 


tion— ^particularly  when  such  disasters  en- 
compass several  states  at  the  same  time. 

II.    COORDINATION    OF    SHORT-    AND    LONG-RANGE 
NEEDS 

My  second  point  concerns  the  necessity  for 
federal  laws  to  recognize  that  the  short  and 
long  term  effects  of  any  disaster  be  treated 
as  one. 

I  am  referring  here  In  particular  to  the 
housing  problem. 

In  the  Comlng-Elmlra  area  alone,  more 
than  8,000  families  were  displaced  from  their 
homes  by  the  flood.  Within  three  months, 
HUD  had  brought  in  approximately  3.600 
mobile  homes,  and  virtually  evey  affected 
family  had  been  housed.  Some  850  homes 
were  either  carried  away  by  the  flood  waters, 
cr  were  so  badly  damaged  that  they  had  to 
be  demolished. 

We  have  on  our  hands  now,  gentlemen, 
what  I  would  unreservedly  say  is  a  critical — 
let  me  repeat,  critical — housing  shortage. 

The  temporary  mobile  homes  have  been 
occupied  for  almost  a  year.  The  residents  of 
these  mobile  homes  are  being  urged  by  the 
government  to  move  out. 

But  the  sad  fact  is  there  is  simply  nowliere 
to  go.  Adequate  and  sufficient  housing  doesn't 
exist.  Our  state  and  local  authorities  have 
moved  with  all  possible  speed  In  applying 
for  federally-subsidized  housing  and  Urban 
Renewal  projects.  Some  of  these  applications 
have  been  approved,  and  we're  delighted  with 
them.  But  many  otliers  are  yet  to  be  acted 
upon. 

In  the  Corning-Elmlra  area,  for  example, 
the  state  Urban  Development  Corporation, 
local  housing  authorities,  and  local  rede- 
velopment agencies  have  submitted  16  appli- 
cations to  the  federal  goverr.ment,  asking  for 
approximately  1.300  new  housing  units.  As  of 
mid-May,  8  applications  had  been  approved, 
for  952  units.  But  that  leaves  399  families 
without  homes,  particularly  the  elderly  and 
those  with  modest  incomes. 

I  cite  these  figures  not  to  criticize  in  any 
way,  believe  me.  but  to  Illustrate  and  under- 
score an  Achilles'  heel  in  existing  disaster 
legislation— that  being  the  absence  of  any 
provisions  to  assist  In  the  phasing  out  of 
short-term  emergency  housing,  and  to  coor- 
dinate  the  provisions  for  long-term  perma- 
nent housing. 

The  same  e.xpertise  th.it  is  devoted  to  sup- 
plying short-term  mobile  housing  quickly 
In  a  disaster  area  can  and  should  be  applied 
with  equal  urgency  to  help  provide  perma- 
nent housing  for  disaster  victims  who  cannot 
otherwise  obtain  housing  because  of  limited 
means. 

The  single  most  pressing  need  In  the 
Southern  Tier  today  is  housing— due  prin- 
cipally to  the  flood. 

So  If  I  may  be  presumptuous,  may  1  urge 
you,  gentlemen,  to  Include  in  new  disaster 
legislation  provisions  for  the  long-term  as 
well  as  the  emergency  housing,  and,  further- 
more, provisions  for  expediting  disaster- 
related  Urban  Renewal  projects. 

HI.  STRONG  CORPORATE  RESPONSE 

Third  and  finaUy,  I  believe  a  strong  busi- 
ness response  to  a  disaster  Is  essential  to  a 
rapid  community  recovery — particularly  hi 
the  psychology  of  a  community.  If  one  knows 
his  Job  Is  there  and  not  washed  away,  as 
was  his  house,  he  at  least  can  begin  with 
an  element  of  confidence  to  look  to  the 
future. 

Areas  struck  by  Hurricane  Agnes  have  re- 
covered at  varying  speeds.  While  I  have  no 
formal  data  to  support  this,  I  suspect  you 
would  find  that  where  business  recovered 
quickly,  so  did  the  community. 

I  do  not  know  about  firms  In  other  states, 
but  I  do  know  that  Corning  Glass  Works 
began  recalling  people  for  work  Monday, 
June  26,  three  days  after  the  flood— to 
shovel  mud  and  debris,  to  restore  vital  serv- 


ices, and  to  dismantle  and  clean  production 
equipment. 

The  following  day — Tuesday.  June  27 — we 
assured  our  people  and  the  commimlty 
that — contrary  to  widespread  rumor — Cor- 
ning Glass  Works  would  Indeed  remaiu, 
would  rebuild,  and.  In  fact,  add  to  Its  facili- 
ties here. 

There  is  no  reason  for  you  to  know  this, 
but  being  highly  subjective  I  wUl  tell  you 
that  the  strength  not  in  word  but  In  fact  of 
Corning  Glass  Works  is  its  people.  Possibly 
the  reason  some  of  us  work  as  hard  as  we 
do  stems  from  a  unique  relationship  we 
have  to  each  other.  And  everyone's  reaction 
\mder  the  pressure  of  the  day  was  out- 
standing. 

Two  of  our  plants  were  back  In  operation 
within  10  days.  By  August  1 — five  weeks 
later — virtually  all  of  our  manufacturing  fa- 
cilities were  back  in  operation. 

Furthermore,  the  Corning  Glass  Center — 
important  economically  because  of  the  sub- 
stantial tourist  business  It  attracts — was 
rc.-^pened  also  by  August  1. 

Today,  the  total  employment  of  Corning 
Glass  Works  In  this  area  is  almost  900  per- 
sons higher  than  when  the  flood  occurred — 
a  gain  of  nearly  13',. 

To  respond  to  a  disaster,  business  must 
have  the  ability,  the  financial  resources  to 
carry  on.  And  It  Is  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  where 
In  my  opinion  a  flaw  exists  In  the  present 
disaster  insurance  provisions. 

Let's  look  at  this  In  terms  of  the  size 
of  the  business — the  retail  business  employ- 
ing perhaps  10  or  15  persons,  and  the  medi- 
um-sized business,  with  50  to  two  or  three 
hundred.  These  are  the  businesses  that  are 
least  able  to  recover  from  a  major  unin- 
sured disaster. 

Present  disaster  laws  provide  for  Insur- 
ance that  would  cover  the  very  small  firm, 
although  the  limits  are  probably  too  low. 
However,  the  Administration  has  recently 
proposed  higher  limits,  and  If  enacted  prob- 
ably would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  in- 
surance needs  for  these  necessary  small  busi- 
nesses. 

But  what  about  the  medium-sized  busi- 
nesses— the  factory  with,  say,  200  employes. 
In  such  businesses  the  owners  may  not  be 
able  to  afford  to  purchase  disaster  insur- 
ance privately  at  prevailing  rates.  The  lim- 
its on  federally  subsidized  insurance  simply 
aj'e  not  adequate  to  begin  to  cover  a  major 
cAt:;strophe. 

Under  present  law,  the  only  recourse  such 
a  bti-slness  has  Is  to  obtain  a  government 
loan — at  rates  of  Interest  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  5*7 .  For  many  businesses,  such 
loans  are  not  economically  feasible.  Hence, 
the  business  might  be  unable  to  reopen  Its 
doors.  Several  hundred  Jobs  are  lost.  And  a 
restored  home  is  of  limited  value  If  the  Joij 
that  supported  the  family  Is  gone. 

There  are  more  than  130.000  such  medi- 
um-sized businesses  In  this  country.  Today 
tliey  stand  unprotected  against  disasters  such 
as  flood  and  earthquake.  I  would  hope  thai 
this  could  be  corrected.  I  am  no  insurance 
expert,  but  perhaps  It  might  be  done  by  rais- 
ing the  limits  on  federally  subsidized  insur- 
ance— but  this  means  moving  substantially 
beyond  the  new  proposals.  I  would  suggest 
that  these  limits  might  be  raised  to  one- 
half  million  dollars  for  subsidized  coverage, 
and  to  one  million  dollars  for  total  cov- 
erage— these  limits  to  apply  independently 
to  nonresidential  structures  and  to  nonresi- 
dential contents. 

Gentlemen,  that  concludes  my  testimony. 
I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
here— and  particularly  on  behalf  of  my  fel- 
low citizens  of  this  valley  I  thank  you  for 
your  continued  Interest,  in  a  circumstance 
such  as  this  It  is  only  when  the  govern- 
ment and  citizens  work  hand  In  hand  that 
hope  and  rebirth  can  emerge  from  shock 
and  despair. 
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SENATOR  HUMPHREY  ASKS  RE- 
LEASE OF  IMPROVED  OIL  PRICE 
INDEX 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Economics.  I  strongly  question  the 
accuracy  of  Government  price  statistics 
and  I  urge  the  immediate  publication  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  improved 
wholesale  price  indexes  for  refined  pe- 
troleum products. 

The  published  wholesale  price  indexes 
for  many  industrial  products — including 
oil  products — are  based  at  present  on  in- 
adequate and  unrepresentative  informa- 
tion. Yet  these  indexes  are  usually  taken 
as  gospel  by  Congress,  the  press,  and  the 
public.  Now  that  rising  prices  are  public 
enemy  No.  1  and  Government  is  inter- 
vening more  and  more  in  the  market- 
place, we  need  the  very  best  price  infor- 
mation we  can  get. 

We  face  an  especially  confusing  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  oil.  The  major  sellers 
are  under  mandatory  price  controls.  Yet 
the  wholesale  price  index  went  up  by  7.1 
percent  in  April  and  4.7  percent  in  May. 
Meanwhile  I  have  received  consistent 
reports  of  recent  wholesale  price  in- 
creases of  between  25  and  50  percent  for 
oil  products  in  my  State  of  Minnesota. 
This  confusion  is  eroding  public  confi- 
dence in  the  controls.  The  fact  is  that 
without  valid  price  indexes  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  what  is  going  on. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  already 
has  compiled  a  great  deal  of  data  for  im- 
proved wholesale  price  indexes  for  re- 
fined oil  products.  Almost  a  quarter  mil- 
lion dollars  has  gone  into  this  work.  For 
some  reason,  however,  its  publication  has 
been  delayed  for  many  months,  and  no 
new  publication  date  has  been  set. 

I  have  written  to  Secretary  of  Labor 
Peter  J.  Brennan  to  inquire  why  the  new 
Improved  indexes  should  not  be  incorpo- 
rated immediately  into  the  regular 
monthly  BLS  wholesale  price  release. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

June  13,  1973. 
Hon.  Peter  J.  Brennan, 
Secretary  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  the  wholesale  price  Indices 
for  oil  products,  presently  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  are  based  on 
Piatt's  Ollgram  and  are  poor  Indicators  of 
actual  price  movements  across  the  oil  indus- 
try. I  understand,  however,  that  the  Bu- 
reau— with  subetantlal  budget  support  from 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness — has 
been  working  for  about  two  years  to  con- 
struct an  accurate  set  of  price  data  based 
on  oil  company  submissions  and  ^that  pub- 
lication of  new  indices  from  thes^  data  Ini- 
tially was  scheduled  to  begin  in-  late  1972. 
I  assume  that  by  now  these  Indices  must 
be  nearly  ready. 

Given  the  present  urgent  need  for  accu- 
rate data  on  price  behavior  in  this  critical 
Industry,  the  BLS  could  make  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  knowledge  of  Congress  and 
the  public  by  making  available  the  results 
of  this  work.  As  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Consumer  Economics  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  I  should  like  to  In- 
f|"ire  into  the  following  matters: 

1.  When  will  the  BLS  begin  publishing  its 
'•special  purpose  refined  petroleum  prices 
and  price  indices"  based  on  the  data  it  has 


been   collecting  from  the   companies   since 
July  1972? 

2.  Why  should  BLS  not  begin  now  to  pub- 
lish the  new  Index  at  least  for  the  national 
level  on  the  ground  that  It  Is  greatly  su- 
perior to  what  is  cxirrently  published? 

3.  If  the  delay  In  publication  Is  based  on 
deficient  Industry  coverage,  what  proportion 
of  the  industry  (In  terms  of  sales  volume) 
is  no-.v  reporting  some  or  all  requested  data? 
What  proportion  has  refused  to  provide 
data?  What  reasons  are  given  for  refusal? 
What  proportion  Is  required  to  report  before 
the  BLS  will  publish  its  Indices  at  least  for 
the  national  level?  What  fraction  of  a  re- 
gional sample  must  report  to  permit  pub- 
lication of  regional  Indices?  How  did  the 
BLS  arrive  at  these  standards? 

4.  What  are  you  doing  to  obtain  coopera- 
tion from  presently  non-cooperatlng  compa- 
nies? Could  you  expect  any  companies  that 
now  refuse  to  report  to  change  their  posi- 
tions if  publication  went  forward? 

I  would  appreciate  your  replies  to  these 
questions  at  your  earliest  convenience,  but 
at  any  rate  by  about  June  20. 
Sincerely, 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Consumer 
Economics. 


AGRICULTURE       AND       CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  It  was  a 
very  lonely  position  I  found  myself  in 
last  Friday  when  I  was  one  of  nine  Sena- 
tors to  vote  against  final  passage  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973. 

I  did  vote  against  the  bill  as  I  felt  it 
would  be  too  costly  to  the  Treasury  and 
to  the  U.S.  taxpayer  as  well  as  drive  up 
consumer  prices  for  food.  At  that  time  I 
inserted  material  in  the  Record  showing 
how  passage  of  the  bill  might  drive  up 
the  cost  of  farm  programs  to  $10  bUlion 
a  year  by  the  fifth  year  of  the  bill.  I  also 
inserted  a  letter  from  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Butz  outlining  objections  to  the 
legislation. 

I  am  most  pleased  now  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  agreed  with  the  assessment  of 
the  farm  bill  that  the  nine  of  us  had  last 
Friday.  In  his  statement  on  the  economy 
last  night  the  President  said : 

In  its  consideration  of  new  farm  legisla- 
tion. It  is  vital  that  the  Congress  put  high 
production  ahead  of  high  prices,  so  that  farm 
prosperity  will  not  be  at  the  cost  of  higher 
prices  for  the  consumer.  If  the  Congress 
sends  me  a  farm  bill,,  or  any  other  bill,  that 
I  consider  infiatlonary,  I  shall  veto  such  a 
bUl. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  state- 
ment by  the  President  and  hope  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  pass  a  farm 
bill  that  is  less  costly  to  the  taxpayer, 
fairer  to  the  consumer,  and  that  I  can 
then  support  when  a  final  compromise 
bill  is  sent  back  to  the  Senate  from  con- 
ference. 


REORGANIZATION    PLAN    NO.    2 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  today  I  want 
to  announce  publicly  that  I  am  pleased 
the  Senate  has  not  chosen  to  turn  down 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2,  a  drug-abuse 
reorganization  plan,  sub;nitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  on  March  28, 
1973.  Last  Thursday,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives paved  the  way  for  implementa- 
tion of  the  President's  plan  by  defeating 
a  resolution  to  reject  the  reorganization 


plan.  Because  of  action  by  the  House, 
and  lack  of  action  by  the  Senate,  the 
drug  reorganization  plan  will  go  into  ef- 
fect on  July  1. 

In  the  past,  I  have  generally  favored 
tightening  and  streamlining  Govern- 
ment agencies.  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
2  will  accomplish  this  through  the  crea- 
tion of  a  single  enforcement  agency  to 
control  domestic  and  international  drug 
traflBc  and  production.  "ITie  new  agency 
will  be  known  as  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration.  It  will  be  in  the  Justice 
Department. 

President  Nixon's  statement,  when  he 
sent  the  plan  to  Congress,  is  indicative 
of  the  need  for  a  new  approach  to  han- 
dling the  problems  created  by  drug  abuse 
in  the  United  States.  He  said: 

Right  now  the  Federal  government  Is  fight- 
ing the  war  on  drug  abuse  under  a  distinct 
handicap,  for  its  efforts  are  those  of  a  loose- 
ly confederated  alliance  facing  a  resource- 
ful, elusive,  worldwide  enemy.  Certainly  the 
coldblooded  underworld  networks  that  tun- 
nel narcotics  from  suppliers  all  over  the 
world  are  no  respecters  of  the  bureaucratic 
dividing  lines  that  now  complicate  our  anti- 
drug efforts. 

To  those  who  fear  what  may  happen 
when  this  plan  goes  into  effect,  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  the  Congress  can  close- 
ly observe  the  implementtaion  of  the  re- 
organization plan.  If  any  weak  spots 
should  appear,  then  Congress  can  and 
will  rectify  them.  In  addition,  the  Sen- 
ate has  the  responsibility  to  give  some 
direction  to  the  reorganization  plan 
through  its  confirmation  power.  Because 
the  Administrator  and  his  top  deputy 
are  both  subject  to  Senate  confirmation, 
the  Senate  can  insure  that  the  nominees 
are  capable  of  coordinating  the  efiforts 
of  the  drug  enforcement  agency. 

To  summarize,  for  too  long  we  have 
had  a  fragmented  approach  to  the  nar- 
cotics problem.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
provides  a  solution  to  the  problem  by  es- 
tablishing a  cohesive,  well-managed  or- 
ganization. Federal  drug  law  enforcement 
will  be  streamlined.  Direction  will  be 
given  in  the  fight  against  the  insidious 
forces  associated  with  illegal  drug  dis- 
tribution. Overall  Federal  drug  law  en- 
forcement strategy,  program  implemen- 
tation, and  evaluation  will  result  from 
this  plan. 

Thus,  I  am  happy  that  the  House  and 
Senate  have  not  chosen  to  prevent  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2  from  going  Into 
effect  on  July  1. 


ATTACK  ON  MILITARY  JUSTICE 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
thorough  and  enlightening  article  ref- 
erence the  current  attack  on  the  mili- 
tary justice  system  appeared  in  the  June 
Issue  of  the  Armed  Forces  Journal. 

Authored  by  Robert  D.  Heinl,  Jr.  of 
the  North  American  Newspaper  Alliance, 
this  article  clearly  documents  the  un- 
precedented attack  on  our  military  jus- 
tice system. 

Also  of  concern  to  me  is  the  report  of 
the  task  force  on  the  administration  of 
military  justice,  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  in  November  of  1972. 
The  recommendations  of  this  task  force. 
If  implemented,  will  in  my  opinion  ad- 
versely affect  the  armed  services. 
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Mr.  President,  these  matters  are  of  the 
gravest  concern,  for  without  a  sound  mil- 
itary justice  system  the  future  health  of 
our  Armed  Forces  could  be  seriously  jeop- 
ardized. 

Extraordinary  steps,  maybe  even  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  may  be  required 
to  preserve  the  military  justice  system 
from  the  attacks  of  the  courts,  activist 
lawyers  and  antimilitary  reformers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Colonel  Heinl, 
entitled  "Military  Justice  Under  Attack" 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  Armed  Forces  Journal,  June  1973) 
Military  Justice  Under  Attack 
(By  Col.  Robert  D.  Heinl,  Jr.) 
Law,  order,  and  the  day-to-day  discipline 
of  the  Armed  Forces  are  being  dangerously 
undermined  if  not  subverted  under  the  cu- 
mulative   Impact    of    a    wide-range    though 
little-noticed    series    of    legal    challengers 
brought  mainly  by  radical  lawyers  and  con- 
sistently substained  by   libertarian  civilian 
courts. 

Originating  In  the  1950s  but  only  hitting 
stride  wlthUi  the  past  five  years,  unquestion- 
ably as  a  side-effect  of  the  Vietnam  War, 
a  general  Constitutional  offensive  against  the 
traditionally  separate  preserve  of  military 
justice  and  Its  distinct  rules  and  laws  Is  now 
being  vigorously  pushed  through  the  U.S. 
courts  with  results  that  many  experienced 
soldiers  feel  may  cripple  or  certainly  threat- 
en military  discipline  as  It  has  existed  until 
now.  The  central  thrust  of  the  attack,  which, 
service  lawyers  say,  is  being  principally 
mounted  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  (ACLU),  by  the  National  Lawyers' 
Guild,  and  by  the  NAACP,  Is  to  Impose  literal 
application  of  the  libertarian  and  egalitarian 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  upon  the 
Armed  Forces  which.  In  their  nature  as  in- 
stitutions, cannot  tolerate  or  coexist  with 
llbertarlanism  or  egalltarlanism. 

What  judicial  interference,  primarily  by 
piecemeal  decisions  on  the  part  of  well-In- 
tended civilian  judges,  has  been  doing  to 
clobber  the  good  order  and  discipline  of  the 
Armed  Services  can  best  be  appreciated  by 
a  sampling  of  court  actions  concerning  mill- 
tary  cases  during  the  past  five  years. 

In  1969,  on  the  technicality  (overturning 
two  centuries  of  past  precedents)  that 
courts-martial  should  not  try  soldiers  for 
"civilian"  offenses,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
released  Stephen  J.  Borys,  a  convicted  officer 
(12  counts  of  sodomy,  rape  and  burglary) 
from  30  years  In  Leavenworth,  gave  him 
$50,000  back  pay  and  forced  the  Army  to  take 
him  back  into  uniform  as  a  captain. 

Another  soldler-raplst,  James  F.  O'Calla- 
han,  doing  10  years  hard  labor,  not  only  won 
his  freedom  on  the  same  technicality  (in  a 
controversial  decision  by  Supreme  Court 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas)  but  lent  his 
name,  also  In  1969,  to  a  case  which,  as  stated 
in  a  powerful  dissent  by  Justice  John  M.  Har- 
lan, "Has  thrown  (military)  law  into  a  de- 
moralizing state  of  uncertainty. 

Just  last  month.  Dr.  Howard  B.  Levy,  the 
Army  doctor-draftee  who.  In  1967,  openly 
called  on  black  soldiers  not  to  fight  In  Viet- 
nam and  told  Fort  Jackson,  C.C.  trainees, 
"Special  Forces  personnel  are  liars  and 
thieves  and  murderers  cf  en  and  chil- 

dren," has  had  his  coun-:.  .i.ii  conviction 
and  three-year  prison  sentence  overturned 
by  the  Third  Circuit  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  on 
the  grounds  that  the  centuries-old  military 
offense  of  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and 
a  gentleman  now  has  no  meaning  or  legality 
Another  stinging  upset  to  the  Army's  at- 


tempts to  keep  its  house  in  order  was  the  1970 
New  York  decision  by  U.S.  Judge  Charles  H. 
Tenney  requiring  that  former  Pvt.  Andrew  D. 
Stapp,  an  admitted  soldler-Communlst- 
fund-ralser  for  subversive  organizations  on 
the  Attorney  General's  list  and  author  of 
"Up  Against  the  Brass,"  a  grossly  seditious 
anti-Army  book,  be  given  an  honorable  dis- 
charge with  veterans'  benefits  instead  of  the 
undesirable  discharge  with  which  the  Army 
drummed  him  out  of  Its  ranks. 

Two  seditious  soldiers  who  sought  In  1968 
at  the  height  of  the  war  to  subvert  the  alle- 
giance and  discipline  of  their  comrades  at 
Ford  Ord.  Calif.,  by  plastering  the  post  with 
anti-war  leaflets  and  trying  to  organize  an 
enlisted  men's  protest  union,  had  their  three- 
year  prison  sentences  revoked  with  restora- 
tion of  back  pay  and  honorable  discharges  by 
a  1972  Washington,  D.C,  decision  by  U.S. 
Judge  Aubrey  F.  Robinson,  on  the  singular 
grounds  that  their  acts  were  neither  prejudi- 
cial to  discipline  nor  disloyal. 

Despite  long-standing  Anglo-Saxon  tradi- 
tions that  seek  to  separate  the  military  from 
politics  and  vice  versa,  the  U.S.  District  Court 
in  Providence.  R.I..  last  October  required  the 
U.S.  Navy,  over  strong  objections,  to  open  Its 
Qumiset  operating  base  to  heavUy  anti-war 
and  anti-military  speeches  and  electioneer- 
ing obviously  prejudicial  to  discipline,  on  the 
part  of  splinter  Presidential  candidate.  Dr. 
Benjamin  Spock. 

Similarly,  In  distant  San  Antonio.  Texas, 
on  the  technicality  that  one  part  of  Fort 
Sam  Houston  was  normally  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, the  Supreme  Court  last  year  required  the 
commander  to  open  his  entire  vast  installa- 
tion to  militant  activist  distribution  of  anti- 
war leaflets  and  other  seditious  propaganda 
aimed  against  the  discipline  and  loyalty  of 
the  Army. 

The  uniform  of  the  U.S.  Services  has  been 
long  protected  by  a  law  prohibiting  Its  un- 
authorized wearing  or  its  wearing  in  any  way 
so  as  to  discredit  the  Armed  Forces,  but  this 
protection  for  the  badges  of  a  soldier's  honor 
was  struck  down  In  1970  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  released  a  Houston,  Texas,  anti- 
war militant  who  had  joined  In  a  nationally 
coordinated  series  of  guerrilla-theater  skits 
In  front  of  Induction  centers,  wearing  an 
Army  uniform  In  defiance  of  the  law. 

The  tlme-hallowpd  all-hands  religious  ob- 
servances each  Sunday  at  West  Point  and 
Annapolis  and  the  Air  Academy,  were  finally 
struck  down  in  1972  by  the  same  Stipreme 
Court  which  had  outlawed  prayer  and  Bible 
readings  In  public  schools. 

In  another  Federal  Court  intervention, 
U.S.  District  Judge  Charles  L.  Brieant.  Jr.. 
last  summer  enjoined  the  Superintendent  of 
West  Point  from  the  normal  procedure  (as 
old  as  the  Academy  Itself)  of  automatically 
discharging  a  misbehaving  cadet  who  had 
exceeded  the  permissible  number  of  demerits 
In  the  1971-'72  academic  year.  Instead,  with 
later  support  from  the  Second  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  the  judge  In  effect  required  West 
Point  to  hold  a  legalistic- trial  on  each  such 
case. 

With  applause  from  the  ACLU,  which  has 
been  an  active  party  In  nearly  all  lawsuits 
attacking  honor  codes  and  discipline  of  the 
Service  academies.  Federal  District  Judge 
Lloyd  F.  McMahon  last  December  compelled 
the  Air  Force  Academy  to  surrender  admin- 
istrative data  covering  separations  of  cadets 
from  the  Academy,  to  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity Law  Reviews  editors,  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  research  for  further  anti-Academy 
litigation. 

Using  an  elaborate  network  of  straw  plain- 
tiffs, a  Berkeley.  Cal.,  antiwar  front  group 
whose  lawyer  refuses  to  disclose  the  source  of 
funds  to  pay  the  heavy  costs  Involved,  has, 
with  the  support  of  findings  from  U.S.  Dis- 
trict and  Appeals  Courts  in  Washington, 
D.C,  currently  brought  to  the  Supreme 
Court  a  constitutional  suit  UUended  to  ex- 


clude over  a  hundred  members  of  Congress 
from  the  military  reserve. 

Although  the  Navy  has  been  trying  with 
might  and  main  simply  to  begin  the  trial  of 
an  anti-war  saboteur,  Patrick  D.  Chenoweth. 
who  allegedly  disabled  the  turbines  of  the 
airrraft  carrier  VSS  Ranger  nearly  a  year 
ago.  a  succession  of  blocking  decisions  on 
procedural  technicalities,  two  by  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  Judges  in  San  Francisco,  and 
two  by  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
have  prevented  a  court-martial  from  even 
hearing  the  case  although  charges  were  pre- 
ferred in  Augxist  1972. 

Interference  in  the  administrative  proces- 
ses of  the  Services  to  the  point  of  outright 
disruption  has  long  been  a  specialty  of  con- 
troversial anti-military  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Douglas.  In  September  1968.  although 
then  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  had  already 
denied  the  petition,  Douglas  noneiheless  is- 
sued an  order  blocking  the  deployment  to 
Vietnam  of  an  entire  Army  Reserve  imit,  the 
1002D  Supply  Company,  on  an  abstract 
question  as  to  whether  the  draft  was  legal. 
In  December  1971,  Douglas  compelled  the 
Navy  to  cancel  transfer  of  a  Naval  Junior 
lieutenant — a  fundamental  Interference  In 
the  right  of  a  Service  to  move  Its  officers — 
on  the  grounds  that  his  orders  to  Alaska 
somehow  conflicted  with  his  1st  Amendment 
rights  to  free  expression  (on  the  subject  of 
the  Vietnam  War).  A  year  later.  In  1972, 
Douglas  struck  again,  this  time  halting  all 
draft  Inductions  In  seven  counties  of 
Southern  California,  in  response  to  an  ACLU 
action  seeking  to  prevent  the  drafting  of 
seven  war  protesters. 

The  administration  and  internal  regula- 
tions of  prisons,  disciplinary  barracks  and 
stockades  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  are 
currently  under  attack  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court,  Washignton,  D.C,  by  National  Prison 
Project,  an  ACLU  front  group  which  Is  suing 
to  end  mall  censorship,  to  relax  controls 
on  contraband,  and  vitiate  other  normal 
prison  disciplinary  practices  and  restric- 
tions. 

offenders  freed 
Just  last  month,  Los  Angeles  U.S.  District 
Judge  David  Williams  arbitrarily  directed 
immediate  release  of  over  1,500  convicted 
Navy  and  Marine  offenders  In  brigs  through- 
out the  world  (not  Just  in  his  own  Judicial 
district)  because  informal  summary-court 
procedure  speciflcally  enacted  by  Congress 
to  deal  with  minor  cases  eliminates  both 
defense  and  prosecuting  lawyers.  Even  the 
California  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
often  given  to  anti-mllltary  rulings,  has 
temporarily  stayed  Judge  Williams'  sweeping 
order,  whicij  the  Navy,  of  coxirse,  plans  to 
appeal. 

In  a  March  1973  decision  with  even  more 
harmful  consequences,  retired  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Tom  C  Clark,  father  of  antl- 
war  activist  Ramsey  Clark,  ruling  for  a  spe- 
cial panel  of  the  Washington.  D.C.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  struck  down  as  "uncon- 
stitutional" the  so-called  catchall  "General 
Articles'  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice,  which  were  framed  by  John  Adams 
(who  also  helped  fr.ime  the  Constitution) 
and  unanimously  enacted  by  the  Continental 
Congress,  which  Included  every  other  frainer 
of  the  Constitution. 

Flying  In  the  face  of  the  obvious  fact 
that  any  private  knows  the  difference  be- 
tween behavior  and  misbehavior,  and  be- 
tween discipline  and  indiscipline.  Clark 
ruled  th.1t  the  historic  charge  of  'Conduct 
to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  dis- 
cipline"— ono  of  the  military's  most  impor- 
tant di.sciplinary  tools — is  somehow,  after 
two  centuries  on  the  books,  no  longer  a 
punishable  offense  in  the  Armed  Force.<. 

In  some  ways  the  most  extreme  if  not 
contradictory  civilian  Judicial  decision  in 
a  matter  going  to  the  heart  of  MUitary  Serv- 
ice is  the  ruling,  in  Januarv  this  year,  by 
U.S.   District  Judte   W.   Arthur   Garritv   la 
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Boston,  granting  to  certain  conscientious  ob- 
jectors the  same  veterans'  benefits  as  those 
earned  under  fire  or  in  long  years  of  torture 
and  bondage  In  the  grim  prisons  of  Hanoi. 

Tailing  an  all  too  willing  lead  from  the 
U.S.  Courts  in  hamstringing  service  dis- 
cipline, administration  and  standards  of  be- 
havior, the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
top  (civilian-manned)  appellate  coiu-t  in 
the  military  legal  system,  has  vented  such 
bizarre  rulings  as  the  follow-lng:  (I)  That  it 
Is  no  offense  for  a  commissioned  officer  to 
cheat  on  gambling  debts  by  writing  $7,000 
worth  of  rubber  checks;  (2)  That  brig  and 
Ktockade  yardbirds  can  curse  and  threaten  to 
iclli  guards  "without  showing  disrespect"; 
(3)  That  a  Vietnam  private  who  "fragged" 
a  live  grenade  into  a  hut  where  four  ser- 
geants were  sleeping  should  go  free  because 
after  conviction  and  an  80-year  sentence, 
his  defense  counsel  did  not  introduce  char- 
acter-witnesses; (4)  That  a  soldier  who  ran 
around  nude  In  a  headquarters  office  after 
refusing  to  don  his  Army  uniform  was  Inno- 
cent of  any  v/rongdolng;  and  (5)  That  two 
confessed  drug-running  soldiers  caught  red- 
handed  In  an  air  terminal  with  a  load  of 
narcotics  should  be  freed  because  they  had 
been  searched  "without  probable  cause"  even 
though  a  trained  drug-sniffing  dog  had  fer- 
reted out  their  contraband. 

COMMAND    ASPECTS 

While  the  foregoing  samples — and  they  are 
only  samples— of  recent  and  increasing 
civilian  Judicial  Interposition  in  and  frequent 
nullification  of  time-honored  military  prac- 
tices are  superficially  diverse,  they  neverthe- 
less present  certain  common  aspects  which 
bode  little  good  for  discipline  (and  there- 
fore the  effective  functioning)  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Aside  from  the  dead  hand  of  egallstlc  tech- 
nicality which  releases  overwhelmingly 
Kuilty  rapists  lilte  Borys  and  O'Cailahan,  or 
frees  murderous  soldier  "fraggers"  for  lack  of 
cliaracter  witnesses,  nearly  every  instance  of 
judicial  obstruction,  harassment,  or  interfer- 
ence in  the  military  sphere  is  aimed  at  Im- 
f  sding  the  right  and  ability  of  commanders 
to  control  their  own  men  and  their  own  ships 
or  installations.  Yet  the  unfettered  right  of 
commanding  officers  to  command — In  the  full 
sense  of  the  word — is  the  keystone  of  the 
military  system  and  Is  the  only  way  In  which 
soldiers  can  be  disciplined  so  as  to  face  death 
without  hesitation  when  so  ordered.  Thus  the 
legalization  and,  if  you  will,  the  "lawyer- 
Izatlon"  of  the  military  system  Interposes 
lawyers  and  such-like  civilian  third  parties 
(including  courts  and  Judges)  with  no  mili- 
tary status  or  responsibility.  Into  the  ma- 
chinery in  such  a  way  as  to  impede  and 
weaken  the  necessary  and  necessarily  auto- 
cratic and  paternal  authority  of  the  com- 
mander. 

Justices  Douglas  and  Clark,  for  example, 
will  never  be  called  to  account  If  soldiers  mu- 
tiny, quibble,  shirk  discipline,  refuse  duty, 
disobey,  or  commit  any  number  of  other  of- 
fenses which  can  bring  down  an  Army  more 
surely  than  enemy  bullets.  Yet  the  decisions 
of  these  learned  Justices,  and  of  others  cited 
here,  can  be  predicted  to  produce  Just  such 
effects.  It  Is  no  matter,  libertarians  argue,  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution  override  any 
such  practicalities  as  to  whether  an  Army 
refuses  to  fight  (as  U.S.  units  repeatedly  did 
In  Vietnam),  or  whether  ships  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  are  wracked  by  mutiny,  affray  and  sabo- 
tage that  go  unpunished.  We  can  afford  to 
£ink  the  Armed  Forces,  they  say,  rather  than 
sacrifice  an  lota  of  Constitutional  writ. 

Yet  those  who  sincerely  hold  the  above 
view  (as  distinct  from  radical  lawyers  whom 
renlor  commanders  and  service  legal  experts 
believe  are  widely  manipulating  the  Consti- 
tution as  a  tool  to  dismantle  or  subvert 
Armed  Forces  discipline)  fail  to  face  the  fact 
that  free  societies  need  bodies  like  armies 
and  police  forces  which,  precisely  in  order 


to  protect  and  preserve  the  larger  free  society, 
must  themselves  be  authoritarian  and  gov- 
erned by  different  rxUes  thsm  the  free-and- 
easy  Individualism  and  egalltarlanism  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

One  dominant  reality  is  that,  as  social 
organisms,  military  forces  necessarily  differ 
from  civilian  society  in  structure,  in  special 
values,  in  codes.  In  standards  of  behavior, 
and  In  stringent  enforcement  of  all  the  fore- 
going. From  this  reality,  obvious  enough, 
stems  the  fact  that  military  law  includes  a 
whole  body  of  crimes  and  offenses  that  do 
not  constitute  crimes  on  the  outside. 
Cowardice,  desertion,  disrespect,  sleeping  on 
watch,  mutiny — every  one  is  and  must  be  a 
grave  crime  in  the  scale  of  military  values, 
yet  none  is  known  to  the  law  of  civilians. 
These  and  similar  offenses  are  proscribed  in 
the  soldier's  code  because  they  strike  at  the 
heart  of  an  Armed  Force's  ability  to  perform 
(and  win)  In  battle,  which  Is  of  course  the 
overriding  purpose  for  having  Armed  Forces. 

Nothing  save  deeply  Inculcated  discipline 
can  drive  soldiers  or  Marines  to  cross  a  fire- 
swept  beach,  storm  a  pillbox,  or  advance  Into 
the  next  house  in  street-fighting.  There  is 
another  reason  for  the  absolute  and  severe 
nature  of  mUitary  discipline,  which  the 
Judges  are  today  busily  undermining,  that 
few  civilians  and  even  some  soldiers  do  not 
remember.  Ther  purposeful  severity  of  the 
MUitary  Disciplinary  System  that  the  U.S. 
(and  other)  Armed  Forces  have  today  aroee 
toward  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  and 
flowered  In  the  18th,  as  part  of  a  general 
trend  toward  the  civilization  of  warfare.  At 
tliat  time,  undisciplined  armies  and  bands 
of  lawless  soldiery  were  the  scourge  of 
Europe,  and  the  hanging  provost-marshals 
and  stern  field  courts-martial  that  came  Into 
being  in  the  18th  century  were  directly  re- 
lated to  widespread  public  desire  to  eliminate 
cr  curb  the  My  Lais  of  that  day — the  atroci- 
ties, looting,  rape  and  other  wanton  if  not 
outrageous  behavior  on  the  part  of  uncon- 
trollable soldiers.  Great  commanders  such  as 
Lord  St.  Vincent  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
(or  our  own  Wlnfield  Scott)  who  hanged  and 
flogged  their  fleets  and  armies  Into  discipline 
were  In  fact  clvUizlng  and  limiting  war  and 
Us  effects. 

The  durability  of  the  precedents  created 
In  the  18th  century,  before  the  U.S.  came 
Into  existence  (and  which  were  unhesitat- 
ingly adopted  by  George  Washington  and 
John  Adams  on  the  simple  practicalities  they 
v/ell  understood),  is  Ulustrated  by  the  fact 
that,  only  since  the  1950s  has  the  sound,  old 
Military  Justice  System  come  under  Judge- 
made  bombardment. 

CODRTS    ABSTAINED 

Until  then,  the  civilian  courts,  by  long 
usage,  carefully  abstained  from  the  realm 
of  military  law  except  in  the  special  case 
of  habeas  corpus  actions  based  on  tradition- 
ally precise  and  narrowly  defined  grounds, 
such  as  lack  of  Jurisdiction,  denial  of  due 
process,  or  prosecution  where  an  offense  had 
not  been  specified.  The  long-standing  (and 
practical)  view  taken  by  earlier  U.S.  courts 
of  the  necessities  of  military  discipline  was 
expressed  in  the  1890s  by  a  Supreme  Court 
justice  who  bluntly  ruled,  "The  Army  is  not 
a  debating  society,"  an  obvious  truth  which, 
If  heeded  by  today's  libertarian  Judges, 
would  sharply  reduce  the  amount  of  judicial 
meddling  in  the  Internal  affairs  of  the  Serv- 
ices. 

Yet,  from  the  foregoing  exemplary  expres- 
sion of  judicial  restraint,  only  60  years 
ushered  in  an  era  of  ever-increasing  wide- 
open  litigious  tampering  with  the  systems 
aiid  concepts  underlying  military  Justice. 
Eeglnnlng  about  20  years  ago,  no  aspect  of 
military  law,  however  hallowed  In  precedent 
or,  for  that  matter,  by  Congressional  enact- 
ment (such  as  today's  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice),  has  been  safe  or  sacred.  One 
powerf'il  and  immediate  illustration  of  the 
consequences  lawyerized  tampering  with  and 


erosion  of  a  system  empirically  shaped  on 
long  experience  to  produce  given,  necessary 
results,  can  be  found  in  the  pandemic  of 
barracks  and  shipboard  theft  that  has  been 
sweeping  the  Armed  Forces  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years. 

While  theft  as  a  military  problem  has  not 
received  the  publicity  accorded  to  race  and 
drugs.  It  is  an  evil  of  truly  monumental  con- 
sequences and  proportions  not  only  intrin- 
sically, but  because  the  presence  and  opera- 
tions of  thieves  is  lethal  to  morale  and  mu- 
tual confidence  in  groups  (like  rifle  squads, 
S'lbmarine  crews,  etc.)  which  must  depend 
absolutely  on  each  other  to  survive.  The 
commander  of  one  of  the  best  combat  di- 
visions In  the  Armed  Forces  has  said  pri- 
vately that  barracks  theft  has  been  his  top 
problem  and  worse  for  morale  than  even  race 
cr  drugs.  In  corroboration,  this  reporter, 
when  visiting  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  two  years 
a'o,  foimd  theft  so  prevalent  In  the  elile 
airborne  units  garrisoned  there  that.  In  order 
to  foil  baiTacks  Junky  thieves,  soldiers  had 
to  strip  sheets  and  blankets  and  pillows  from 
their  bunks  every  day  and  lock  them  up 
until  nightfall. 

The  cause  of  these  awful  conditions,  which 
are  recurring  throughout  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  nearly  everywhere  In  the  world,  goes 
directly  back  to  a  bitterly  divided  1957  de- 
cision In  the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals, 
which  struck  down  as  unconstitutional  a 
long-standing  military  rule  that  the  un- 
varying punishment  for  theft,  however  slight, 
must  be  Instant  Dishonorable  Discharge 
from  the  Service.  Until  that  time,  the  ex- 
pressed policy  of  the  President  (promulgated 
to  the  Services)  and  of  every  Service  Secre- 
tary going  back  time  out  of  mind,  was  stated 
in  the  words  of  one  ruling  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  "There  is  no  place  in  the  Serv- 
ice for  a  thief." 

FERGUSON'S    KVLINO 

On  November  15,  1957,  In  what  military 
lawyers  consider  one  of  his  most  aberrant 
among  many  odd  decisions.  Former  Judge 
Homer  Ferguson,  onetime  Michigan  Senator, 
killed  the  automatic  discharge  penalty  for 
military  thieves  and  thus,  In  the  opinion  of 
those  who  have  had  to  live  with  the  con- 
sequences, all  but  forced  the  Services  to  re- 
tain rather  than  drum  but  turpltudinous 
rotten  apples. 

The  Armed  Services  today,  as  on  so  many 
other  fronts,  are  beleaguered  by  courts,  ac- 
tivist lawyers,  antlmilltary  "reformers"  whose 
Idea  is  to  reform  the  military  out  of  exist- 
ence, or  simply  by  wooly-headed  people  who, 
like  J.  M.  Keynes  on  one  occasion,  said  that, 
of  course  England  needed  an  Army,  but  it 
should  always  be  weak.  Thus,  when  military 
lawyers  and  judges-sidvocate  general  are 
asked  what  remedies  they  see  to  offset  ever- 
increasing  judicial  Interference  in  their  sys- 
tem and  operations,  they  are  pessimistic.  "To- 
day, for  example,  the  main  concern  of  the 
Services  is  simply  to  stand  off  the  far-out 
proposals  of  Indiana  Democratic  Sen.  Bircli 
Bayh,  who,  with  loud  support  of  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus,  National  Lawyers"  Guild. 
ACLU,  NAACP  and  a  comparable  menagery  of 
other  anti-military  vested  interests,  is  pu.'^h- 
ing  legislation  which  would  virtually  dis- 
mantle the  military  justice  machinery  as  it 
now  stands. 

The  Black  Caucus  goes  one  step  fiirther:  it 
has  openly  called  for  complete  abolition  of 
all  military  tribunals  and  trial  of  military 
personnel  only  in  the  civilians  courts  and 
only  for  offenses  recognized  in  civil  law. 
Other  lawyers  standing  clear  of  the  fray  and 
realistically  aware  of  the  need  for  effective 
and  functionally  distinct  military  justice 
agree  that  the  main  requirement  is  some  kind 
cf  legal  "fence"  or  clear  boundary  between 
Military  Law  and  Courts  and  their  Intrusive 
civilian  counterparts. 

Some  lawyers  gloomily  speculat-e  that  only 
a  Constitutional  amendment  (like  the  ex- 
isting Constitutional  exemption  of  the  Armed 
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Forces  from  the  Jury  process)  can  legitimize 
essential  differences  which  do  and  should 
exist  between  Military  and  Civilian  Justice. 
In  the  present  temper  of  the  country.  Con- 
gress included,  such  a  Constitutional 
amendment  to  the  benefit  of  the  Armed 
Forces  would,  unfortunately,  be  impossible 
even  to  imagine. 

HIGH  COURT  SOLUTION 

other  lawyers  say  that  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  clearly  placing  the  Military  Justice 
System  under  and  within  the  Executive 
Branch  (Article  1  of  the  Constitution)  and 
as  clearly  separating  it  from  the  Judicial 
Branch  (Article  3)  would  provide  the  fenc- 
ing necessary  to  prevent  the  continual  dam- 
aging spUlovers  of  piecemeal  Judicial  med- 
dling that  have  been  described.  Until  such 
explicit  protection  can  be  understood  as 
vitally  necessary  to  the  effectiveness  of  Mili- 
tary Forces,  and  these  forces  are  in  turn, 
recognized  as  essential  to  public  freedom  and 
national  siu'vival,  the  common  defense  and 
Armed  Services  are  going  to  be  hobbled, 
harassed.  Impeded,  sabotaged  and  vexed  In 
doing  what  they  must  do  for  the  sake  of  all 
of  us. 


PHILLIPS'  OUSTER 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr,  President,  on 
June  11,  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Wil- 
liam B.  Jones  rendered  a  decision  which 
may  vei-y  well  go  down  in  the  annals  of 
constitutional  litigation  as  a  landmark. 

The  legal  issue,  simply  put,  was 
whether  or  not  the  President  could  cir- 
cumvent the  advise-and-consent  provi- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Constitution— article  II, 
section  2— by  refusing  to  submit  tem- 
porary appointees  to  the  confirmation 
process.  The  court  ruled  that  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  appoint  is  clearly  sub- 
ject to  the  Senate's  right  to  exercise  its 
scrutiny  over  such  individuals,  unless  the 
Congress  shall  otherwise  dictate. 

As  a  direct  result  of  a  lawsuit  entered 
Into  by  myself  and  three  colleagues,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pell)  ,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota    (Mr.   Mondale). 
and    the    distinguished    Senator    from 
Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway),  the  court  de- 
clared that  the  President's  appointment 
of  Mr.  Howard  Phillips  as  Acting  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opor- 
tunity  was  null  and  void  on  the  Jjasis 
that  Mr.  Phillips'  name  was  never  sub- 
mitted for  consideration  to  the  Senate. 
As  chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  which  has  legisla- 
tive   jurisdiction    over    OEO,    I    have 
watched  with  growing  alarm  the  arro- 
gance with  which  Mr.  Phillips  has  car- 
ried out  the  dismantling  and  destruction 
of  that  agency.  As  each  day  went  by,  it 
became  obvious  that  the  President  was 
not  going  to  submit  Mr.  Phillips'  name 
to  the  committee  for  consideration.  The 
combination  of  these  two  actions— the 
deliberate  abuse  of  senatorial  preroga- 
tives, and  the  cavalier  destruction  of  so 
many  worthwhile  social  and  economic 
programs,  clearly  could  not  go  unheeded. 
It   was    this   framework   of   urgency 
which  prompted  my  colleagues  and  me  to 
seek  this  admittedly  extraordinai-y  rem- 
edy of  judicial  removal.  I  think  Judge 
Jones'  decision  declaring  the  appoint- 
ment void,  and  enjoining  the  incumbent 
from  any  further  official  duties,  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  re-establishing  con- 
gressional prerogatives  which  unfortun- 


ately have  been  subject  to  attack  during 
the  past  few  years. 

Furthermore,  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Phillips  from  office  coming  just  2  months 
after  having  had  the  same  court  declare 
his  dismantling  efforts  to  be  illegal,  is  a 
ringing  endorsement  of  the  fact  that  the 
Congress  must  continue  to  play  a  key 
role  in  the  important  task  of  reorganiz- 
ing our  priorities,  so  that  human  and  do- 
mestic needs  will  be  oui'  first  considera- 
tion. 

Because  of  the  great  significance  of 
the  decision,  which  I  am  sure  that  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  wish  to  read, 
I  hereby  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  decision  and  court  order 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decision 
and  court  order  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
IU.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, CivU  Action  No.  490-73 J 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  Senator 
Claiborne  Pell,  Senator  Walter  F.  Mon- 
dale, AND  Senator  William  D.  Hathawat, 
Plaintiffs  v.  Howard  J.  Phillips.  Acting 
Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, Dependent 

order 
This  matter  having  come  before  the  Court 
on  the  plaintiffs'  motion  for  summary  Judg- 
ment and  the  defendant's  motion  to  dismiss, 
and  the  Court  having  considered  the  memo- 
randa filed  in  support  of  and  ui  opposition 
to  those  motions,  and  having  heard  argument 
of  counsel,  and  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the 
Opinion  filed  in  this  case, 

It  is,  this  11th  day  of  June,  1973, 
Ordered  That  the  motion  of  the  plaintiffs 
for  summary  Judgment  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  granted; 

Further  ordered  That  the  motion  of  the 
defendant  to  dismiss  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  denied; 

Further  ordered,  adjudged  and  declared 
That  the  defendant  Howard  J.  Phillips  Is 
serving  unlawfully  and  Illegally  in  his  posi- 
tion as  Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  in  that  he  has  been 
exercising  the  powers  of  Director  of  that 
Office  but  he  has  not  been  appointed  Director 
of  that  Office  by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  as  required  by  42  UJ5.C. 
12941(a)  (1970),  and  that  his  unlawful 
service  has  continued  from  January  29,  1973, 
to  the  present  date;  and 

Further  Ordered  That  the  defendant  How- 
ard J.  Phillips  Is  enjoined  from  taking  any 
action  as  Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

William  B.  Jones, 

Judge. 

OPINION 

This  action  Is  brought  by  four  United 
States  Senators  to  remove  the  defendant, 
Howard  J.  Phillips  from  his  position  as  Act- 
ing Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity I  OEO]  because  he  has  not  been 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  as  Director  of  OEO,  as  is 
required  by  42  U.S.C.  §  2941(a)  (1970).  The 
plaintiffs.  Senators  Harrison  A  Williams,  Jr., 
Claiborne  Pell.  Walter  P.  Mondale,  and  WU- 
liam  D.  Hathaway  are  all  members  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
with  Senator  Williams  serving  as  Chairman 
of  that  Committee,  which  has  legislative 
jurisdiction  over  OEO.  Jurisdiction  is  based 
on  the  federal  question  statute,  28  U.S.C. 
5  1331(a)  (1970).  The  case  is  now  before 
the  Court  on  the  plaintiffs'  motion  for  sum- 
mary Judgment'  and  the  defendant's  mo- 
tion to  dismiss  for  faUure  to  meet  the  juris- 
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dictional  amount  of  $10,000.  for  lack  of 
standing,  and  for  failure  to  state  a  claim 
upon  which  relief  may  be  granted.  For  the 
reasons  set  forth  below,  the  Court  finds  no 
merit  to  the  Jurisdictional  defenses  of  the 
defendant,  and  holds  that  the  defendant  Is 
not  serving  validly  in  office  and  enjoins  him 
from  taking  any  action  as  Acting  Director 
of  OEO. 

The  defendant  urges  that  the  plaintiffs 
have  failed  to  show  that  their  complaint 
meets  the  jurisdictional  amount  of  810,000 
required  by  28  U.S.C.  §  1331(a)  (1970).  In 
support  of  this  argument  the  defendant  con- 
tends that  the  injury  alleged  by  the  plaintiffs 
In  their  complaint,  the  denial  of  their  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  the  defendant's  qualifica- 
tions for  the  position  of  Director  of  OEO 
(Complaint  r  10),  Is  not  measurable  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  and  thus  cannot  meet  the 
Jurisdictional  amovint.  McGaw  v.  Farrow.  472 
F.2d  952  (4th  Cir.  1973);  Goldsmith  v.  Suth- 
eriand.  426  F.2d  1395  (6th  Clr.),  ccrf.  denied. 
400  U.S.  960  (1970).  The  plaintiffs,  however, 
do  not  disagree  with  the  §10.000  requirement, 
but  assert  they  have  met  the  test. 

In  cases  in  which  purely  injunctive  relief 
is  sought,  tlie  amount  in  controversy  may 
be  measured  either  by  the  value  of  the  relief 
sought  by  the  plaintiff  or  the  cost  of  en- 
forcing lliat  right  to  the  defendant.  Tatum  v. 
Laird.  144  U.S.  App.  D.C..  72,  444  P.2d  947 
(1971),  rei'd  on  other  grounds,  408  U.S.  1 
(1972)  (dictum);  Iledberg  v.  State  Farm  Mii- 
Uf.d  Automobile  Insurance  Co..  350  F.2d  924 
(8th  Cir.  1965)  (dictum).  Although  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  not  spoken  definitively  on 
the  issue,  Flast  v.  Cohen,  392  U.S.  83,  103 
(1968),  In  discussing  standing,  noted  that 
"the  challenged  program  Involves  a  substan- 
tial expenditure  of  federal  tax  funds,"  wiih- 
out  reference  to  the  value  of  the  plaintiffs 
.claim.  In  this  case,  the  plaintiffs  challenge 
the  legal  right  of  the  defendant  to  admin- 
ister a  program  with  an  appropriation  of 
over  5790  million  dollars  for  fiscal  1973.  Pub. 
L.  No.  2-607,  ch.  4.  86  Stat.  1503.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  plaintiffs  are  found  to 
have  met  the  $10,000  requirement.' 

The  plaintiffs  have  brought  this  action  In 
their  capacity  as  United  States  Senators  who 
are  entitled  to  pass  upon  the  qualifications 
of  the  Director  of  OEO  in  the  confirmation 
process,  both  as  members  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  and  as  members 
of  the  Senate  as  a  whole  (Complaint  r  10). 
The  defendant  challenges  the  standing  of 
the  plaintiffs  to  bring  the  action  In  that  con- 
text because  their  Uiterest  as  legislators  in 
the  subject  matter  of  the  controversy  al- 
legedly is  not  an  Injury  in  fact  within  the 
terms  of  Sierra  Club  v.  Morton.  405  U.S.  727, 
734-35  (1972).  The  Coiu-t  holds  that  the 
plaintiffs  have  the  requisite  standing. 

Six  days  after  this  suit  was  filed  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  de- 
cided Mitchell  v.  Laird.  ■ U.S.  App.  D.C. 

. F.2d  ,  No.  71-1510  (March  20, 

1973).  In  affirming  the  dismissal  by  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  a  suit  brought  by  13  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  enjoin 
the  war  in  Indo-ChUia.  the  Court  of  Appeals 
decided  that  the  plaintiffs  did  have  standing 
to  assert  that  claim.  The  Court  held  that 
assuming  that  the  war  was  illegal,  that  dec- 
laration would  bear  upon  the  duties  of  the 
plaintiffs  as  members  of  the  House  to  Im- 
peach the  defendants  .\s  well  as  their  duties 
to  consider  and  act  on  appropriations  bills,  or 
other  legislative  matters,  such  as  raising  an 
army,  or  the  enactment  of  other  civU  or 
criminal  legislation.  In  this  case,  a  declara- 
tion that  the  defendant  is  unlawfully  serving 
lu  office  would  bear  upon  the  plaUitlffs' 
duties  to  consider  appropriations  for  OEO. 
or  other  legislative  matters  affecting  OEO  or 
the  position  of  OEO  Director.  Moreover,  the 
service  by  the  defendant  as  Acting  Director 
of  OEO,  rather  than  Director,  does  not  re- 
move the  direct  Injury  to  the  plaint itls' 
alleged  riglit  to  p,'\ss  on  tlie  individual  noni- 
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inat«d  to  b«  Director.  The  Injury  Is  aggra- 
vated. If  anything,  because  the  Acting 
Director  Is  performing  the  duties  of  the 
Director  without  the  advice  and  consent 
which  the  plaintiffs  would  have  been  able  to 
fssert  over  an  individual  whose  name  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  confirma- 
tion. Having  rejected  these  Jurisdictional 
defenses,  the  Court  now  turns  to  the  merits 
of  the  case. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  the 
substantive  legislation  creating  OEO,  requires 
that  OEO  "shall  be  headed  by  a  Director  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate." 42  U.S.C.  5  2941(a)  (1970).  In  addi- 
tion, the  Deputy  Director  and  five  Assistant 
Directors  are  all  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  Senate  confirmation.  Id. 

It  is  undisputed  that  the  defendant  Phil- 
lips was  appointed  Acting  Director  of  OEO 
on  January  31,  1973,  by  the  President."  On 
that  same  date.  Phillip  V.  Sanchez,  then  OEO 
Director,  in  anticipation  of  the  acceptance 
of  his  resignation,  signed  a  delegation  of  his 
powers  to  the  defendant  pending  the  ap- 
pointment of  Sanchez's  successor.*  Phillips 
had  been  serving  as  an  OEO  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Program  Review,  a  post  not  sub- 
ject to  Senate  confirmation.  The  defendant's 
name  has  not  been  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  Its  advice  and  consent  on  an  ap- 
pointment as  Director  of  OEO.=  No  provi- 
sion is  made  anywhere  In  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  for  the 
appointment  of  an  Acting  Director.  Prom 
these  undisputed  facts  it  Is  urged  that  the 
defendant   Is  Illegally  serving   in   office. 

Article  II,  section  2,  of  the  United  States 
Constitution,  provides  that  the  President 
"shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  Ad- 
vice and  Consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  ap- 
point ...  all  other  OlUcers  of  the  United 
States,  whose  Appointments  are  not  herein 
otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be 
established  by  Law:  But  the  Congress  may 
by  law  vest  the  Appointment  of  such  inferior 
Officers,  as  they  think  proper.  In  the  Presi- 
dent alone,  in  the  Courts  of  Law,  or  In  the 
Heads  of  Departments. 

"The  President  shall  have  Power  to  fill  up 
all  Vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the 
Recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  Commis- 
sions which  shall  expire  at  the  End  of  their 
next  Session." 

Thus,  the  plaintiffs  argue,  the  Constitu- 
tion dictates  that  all  federal  officers  not 
otherwise  provided  for  In  the  Constitution 
shall  be  nominated  by  the  President  and 
appointed  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  except  as  the  Congress  may  other- 
wise provide  by  law  for  that  power  In  the 
President  or  others.  The  OEO  director  Is  an 
officer  of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress 
has  not  provided  specifically  for  the  position 
to  be  filled  In  any  manner  other  than  the 
nomination  and  confirmation  process  de- 
scribed In  Article  II.  The  plaintiffs  would, 
however,  find  the  authority  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy created  by  Sanchez's  resignation  In  the 
general  law  dealing  with  the  filling  of  va- 
cancies In  office  by  the  President  (the  Va- 
cancies Act  of  1868,  as  amended,  5  U.S.C. 
5 §3345-49  (1970)).'  But  the  plantiffs  assert 
that  because  the  terms  of  that  Act  limit  the 
term  of  appointments  tmder  It  to  30  days,  6 
use.  :  3348,  the  defendant  Phillips  has  been 
serving  unlawfully  In  office  since  March  3, 
1973,  30  days  after  his  January  31,  1973,  ap- 
pointment as  Acting  Director. 

The  defendant  counters  with  two  different 
arguments:  first,  that  the  President  has  the 
constitutional  power  to  appoint  oflftcers  of 
the  United  States  without  Senate  confirma- 
tion deriving  from  his  obligation  under  Ar- 
ticle II,  section  3,  to  "take  Care  that  the 
Laws  be  faithfully  executed;"  and,  second, 
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that  the  Vacancies  Act  Is  Inapplicable  on  Its 
face  to  the  Director  of  OEO  and  thus  was 
not  required  to  be  followed,  as  it  was  not. 
In  this  case.  Because  the  mam  thrust  of  the 
defendant's  argument  has  gone  to  the  Inap- 
plicability of  the  Vacancies  Act,  that  argu- 
ment will  be  treated  first. 

The  basic  argument  Is  that  because  the 
Vacancies  Act  on  its  face  is  applicable  only 
to  Executive  and  military  departments,  the 
office  of  Director  of  OEO  Is  not  subject  to 
its  strictures  because  OEO  Is  not  an  Ex- 
ecutive or  military  department  as  those 
terms  are  defined  in  5  U.S.C.  |§  101  and  102 
(1970).'  Certainly  It  Is  true  that  OEO  Is  not 
an  Executive  or  military  department  as 
those  terms  are  defined.  OEO  Is  what  section 
104  of  title  5  defines  as  an  independent  es- 
tablishment— one  In  the  Executive  branch 
other  than,  with  enumerated  exceptions,  an 
Executive  or  military  department.  But  the 
facial  Inapplicability  of  the  Vacancies  Act 
to  the  appointment  In  question  does  not  es- 
tablish the  legality  of  the  appointment.  The 
question  remains,  by  what  authority  does  the 
defendant  serve  In  office  If  he  was  not  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  the  Vacancies  Act. 

The  constitutional  provision  governing  the 
appointment  of  federal  officials  is  clear  in  Its 
mandate.  Unless  Congress  has  vested  the 
power  of  appointment  of  an  officer  In  the 
President,  the  Courts,  or  a  Department  head, 
he  may  be  appointed  only  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  unless  that  body 
Is  in  recess.  Although  no  clear  case  Interpret- 
ing this  provision  has  arisen,  there  are  sev- 
eral sources  which  favor  that  Interpretation. 
In  Ex  parte  Siehold.  100  U.S.  371  (1880) ,  the 
Court  upheld  the  validity  of  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress authorizing  the  appointment  of  super- 
visors of  elections  by  circuit  courts  of  the 
United  States  notwithstanding  the  claim  that 
the  duties  of  the  supervisors  were  executive 
In  character.  The  Court  recognized  that 
tinder  Article  n,  section  2,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Congress  had  the  power  to  vest  by  law 
the  appointment  of  Inferior  officers  of  the 
federal  government  In  the  President  alone.  In 
the  Courts,  or  In  the  heads  of  Departments. 
And  It  declared,  with  respect  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  supervisors,  that  "as  the  Con- 
stitution stands,  the  selection  of  the  appoint- 
ing power,  as  between  the  functionaries 
named.  Is  a  matter  resting  In  the  discretion 
of  Congress."  Id.  at  397-98.  See  also  United 
States  V.  Eaton,  169  U.S.  331,  343  (1898). 

Two  opinions  of  the  Attorney  General  con- 
tain similar  language  indicating  that  the 
President  must  obtain  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  on  all  appointments  of 
officers  of  the  United  States «  whose  appoint- 
ments have  not  been  otherwise  vested  by 
Congress  In  the  President,  the  Courts,  or  a 
Department  head.  In  early  1885,  a  question 
arose  as  to  whether  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  the  power  to 
appoint  the  assistant  collector  at  the  port 
of  New  York.  Congress  had  provided  previ- 
ously that  the  office  be  filled  by  the  Secre- 
tary. In  the  revision  of  the  statutes,  how- 
ever, the  provision  was  omitted  and  thus 
repealed,  so  that  the  office  of  assistant  collec- 
tor remained  but  without  any  statutory  pro- 
vision on  the  manner  in  which  It  was  to  be 
filled.  The  Attorney  General  advised  the 
President  that  In  the  absence  of  any  statu- 
tory provision,  the  power  of  appointment  lay 
In  the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  as  set  forth  In  Article  II,  sec- 
tion 2.  of  the  Constitution.  18  Op.  Att'y  Oen. 
98  (1885). 

Similarly,  In  1886  the  question  was  who 
should  appoint  the  chief  examiner  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  The  act  creating 
the  position  did  not  specify  who  had  that 
power.  The  Attorney  General  reasoned  that 
because  the  chief  examiner  of  the  commis- 
sion would  be  an  officer  of  the  United  States 
established  by  law,  the  power  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion would  rest  In  the  President  subject  to 
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(1886). 

Ex  parte  Siebold,  supra,  and  the  opinions 
of  the  Attorney  General  give  strong  indica- 
tion that  In  the  absence  or  repeal  of  a  stat- 
ute vesting  an  appointment  outside  the 
nomination  and  confirmation  process,  that 
process  is  the  exclusive  means  for  appoint- 
ing federal  officers. 

The  defendant,  however,  would  answer  the 
question  of  by  what  authority  he  does  serve 
in  office  by  finding  in  the  President  a  direct 
constitutional  power  to  appoint  officers  tem- 
porarily without  restriction  to  Executive 
branch  positions  outside  the  Executive  and 
military  departments.  This  argument  is 
premised  on  the  words  of  Article  n,  section 
3,  of  the  Constitution,  which  obligate  the 
President  to  "take  Care  that  the  Laws  be 
faithfully  executed."  In  support  of  that 
proposition  two  opinions  of  the  Attorney 
General  are  cited.  Neither  supports  the  find- 
ing of  such  a  temporary  appointive  power. 

The  first  opinion,  6  Op.  Att'y  Gen.  357 
(1854),  concerned  the  appointment  of  Navy 
pursers  in  the  "distant  service."  Two  acts  erf 
Congress  created  a  new  requirement  that  all 
Navy  pursers  be  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  except  those  in  the  emergency  cir- 
cumstance of  "distant  service."  The  Attorney 
General  concluded  that  these  two  acts  gave 
the  President  the  power  to  issue  regulations 
concerning  such  appointments  In  the  "dis- 
tant service,"  independently  of  the  power  to 
Issue  regulations  for  the  Navy  granted  the 
President  by  a  third  act.  He  did  not  con- 
clude, as  the  defendant  asserts,  that  the 
President  has  the  Inherent  authority  to  make 
temporary  appointments  to  all  positions  re- 
quiring nomination  and  confirmation. 

The  second  opinion  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral cited  by  the  defendant,  25  Op.  Att'y  Gen. 
258  ( 1904) ,  dealt  with  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  flu  vacancies  temporarily  while  the 
Senate  was  not  in  session  by  assigning  one 
officer  to  perform  the  duties  of  another.  The 
opinion  concluded  that  the  President  had 
both  the  constitutional  power  and  the  statu- 
tory authority  temporarUy  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  during  a  Senate  recess.  The  opinion 
was  not  directed  to  the  appointment  during 
a  Senate  session,  as  here,  of  one  who  was 
not  an  officer  to  hold  the  position  and,  as  In 
the  previous  opinion,  was  addressed  to  an 
emergency  situation. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  argument  find- 
ing an  Interim  appointment  power  in  the 
President  may  be,  it  is  clear  from  the  de- 
fendant's own  citation  of  authority  that  that 
power,  if  it  exists  at  all,  exists  only  in  emer- 
gency situations.  No  claim  has  been  made 
that  the  appointment  of  Phillips  was  necessi- 
tated by  any  emergency  situation  and  the 
Court  finds  that  there  was  none,  and  thus 
expresses  no  view  on  the  existence  or  scope 
of  such  a  power. 

Several  constitutional  problems  are  pre- 
sented by  a  temporary  appointive  power  of 
the  President  as  interpreted  by  the  defend- 
ant. If  the  President  has  an  inherent  (or 
more  properly,  derivative)  power  to  make 
temporary  appointments  of  federal  officers 
under  his  obligation  to  faithfully  execute  the 
laws,  then  the  Vacancies  Act  would  be  un- 
constitutional. If  the  President  has  a  con- 
stitutional power  to  make  temporary  ap- 
pointments, then  Congress  cannot  limit  the 
exercise  of  that  power  as  it  has  through  the 
Act.  But  the  defendant  himself  claims  the 
power  to  temporary  appointment  only  for 
those  officers  not  covered  by  the  Vacancies 
Act.  For  this  Court  to  hold  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  constitutional  authority  to  ap- 
point temporary  officers  only  if  they  are  not 
covered  by  the  Vacancies  Act  or  similar  legis- 
lation, see  infra,  would  place  a  strange  con- 
struction indeed  on  a  constitutional  power. 
Moreover,  a  Presidential  power  to  appoint 
officers  temporarily  in  the  face  of  statutes 
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requiring  their  appointment  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  such  as  is  required  for  the 
OEO  director  by  42  U.S.C.  §  2941(a)  (1970) ,» 
would  avoid  the  nomination  and  confirma- 
tion process  of  officers  in  its  entirety.  Consti- 
tutional provisions  cannot  be  given  such  an 
interpretation. 

Tlie  plaintiffs  urge  that  the  Vacancies  Act 
be  held  to  apply  to  all  Executive  agency  tem- 
porary appointments,  as  was  the  original 
Congressional  intent."  This  construction 
would  avoid  a  potential  constitutional  con- 
flict between  the  requirement  that  all  officers 
be  nominated  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  in  the  absence  of  con- 
trary legislation,  and  the  possible  emergency 
power  of  the  P>resident  to  make  temporary 
appointments  argued  for  by  the  defendant. 
The  position  urged  by  the  plaintiffs  is  un- 
sound." 

The  codification  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  in  1966,  Pub.  L.  No.  89-554,  80 
Stat.  378,  which  contains  the  Vacancies  Act, 
was  enacted  into  law  two  years  after  the 
passage  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  Pub.  L.  No.  88-452  Stat.  519.  The  def- 
inition in  5  U.S.C.  f  101,  note  7,  supra,  of 
Executive  department  as  used  in  the  vacan- 
cies Act  did  not  include  OEO.  "The  Congress 
has  amended  section  101  twice  since  the 
codification  and  has  not  Included  OEO  on 
either  occasion."  Thus  it  cannot  be  assumed 
that  Congress  failed  to  include  OEO  In  the 
terms  of  the  Vacancies  Act  by  mere  oversight 
and  that  Congress  intends  that  the  Act  cover 
the  OEO  Director.  The  more  reasonable  in- 
terpretation is  that  Congress  intended  to 
foreclose  the  possibility  of  the  Executive 
making  a  temporary  appointment  of  the  OEO 
Director. 

Congress  has  shown  through  legislation 
other  than  the  Vacancies  Act  that  It  knows 
how  to  provide  for  an  acting  administrator 
of  Executive  agencies  not  contained  within 
the  Executive  departments.  The  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  head  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  is  nominated  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  38 
U.S.C.  §  210(a)  (1970).  Section  210(d)  of 
that  title  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Deputy  Administrator  by  tlie  Administrator, 
and  further  that: 

"The  Deputy  Administrator  shall  perform 
such  functions  as  the  Administrator  shall 
delegate  and,  unless  the  President  shall 
designate  another  officer  of  the  Government, 
shall  be  Acting  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the 
Administrator  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy 
in  the  Office  of  Administrator." 

Section  210(d)  was  added  by  Pub.  L.  No. 
89-361,  80  Stat.  29,  only  six  months  prior 
to  the  codification  of  the  Vacancies  Act  of 
title  5. 

The  Comptroller  General,  the  head  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  the  Deputy 
Comptroller  General,  are  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  31  U.S.C.  §  42  (Supp.  I, 
1971).  In  the  event  of  the  absence  or  In- 
capacity of  the  Comptroller  General,  or  dur- 
ing a  vacancy  in  that  office,  the  Deputy 
Comptroller  General  shall  act  as  Comptroller 
General.  Id.  In  addition  to  this  method  of 
temporarily  filling  vacancies,  the  Congress 
has  provided  In  31  U.S.C.  §  43a  (1970)  that: 
"The  Comptroller  General  shall  designate 
an  employee  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
to  act  as  Comptroller  General  during  the 
absence  or  Incapacity  of  the  Comptroller 
General  and  the  Assistant  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral [now  called  the  Deputy  Comptroller!, 
or  during  a  vacancy  in  both  of  such  offices." 
In  these  statutes  the  Congress  has  provided 
a  detailed  ordering  of  authority  in  the  event 
of  a  vacancy,  and  thus  must  it  be  presumed 
to  know  how  to  provide  for  that  contingency 
outside  the  Vacancies  Act."  The  defendant 
contends  in  his  post  argument  memorandum 
that  these  statutes  are  a  Congressional  rec- 
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ognition  of  the  President's  Inherent  tempo- 
rary power  of  appointment.  But  Article  II, 
section  2,  supra,  clearly  vests  all  appoint- 
ments in  the  President  subject  to  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  unless  the  Con- 
gress vests  that  power  elsewhere  by  law.  The 
vacancies  statutes  cited  are  clear  examples 
of  the  vesting  by  the  Congress  of  an  ap- 
pointive power  in  the  President  or  Depart- 
ment head  alone  that  would  not  otherwise 
exist.  Congress  has  merely  exercised  the 
power  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Constitution. 

Thus  the  failure  of  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide legislation  for  an  acting  director  must 
be  regarded  as  intentional.  The  Court  holds 
that  in  the  absence  of  such  legislation  or 
legislation  vesting  a  temporary  power  of  ap- 
pointment in  the  President,  the  constitu- 
tional process  of  nomination  and  confirma- 
tion must  be  followed."  Therefore,  the  Court 
finds  that  the  defendant  Phillips  was  not 
appointed  lawfully  to  his  post  as  Acting 
Director  of  OEO.  An  injunction  will  Issue 
to  restrain  him  from  taking  any  actions  as 
Acting  Director  of  OEO. 

June  11,  1973. 

William  B.  Jones. 

Judge. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  This  case  was  filed  on  March  14,  1973, 
eight  days  prior  to  the  scheduled  hearing  on 
the    cross-motions    for    summary    Judgment 

In   Local   2677,    A.P.G.E.    v.   PhUUps,   

P.  Supp. ,  (D.D.C.  1973),  in  which  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  defendant  Phillips  to 
termiriate  certain  OEO  functions  were  en- 
joined as  unlawful.  Because  the  issue  of  the 
validity  of  Phillips'  service  in  office  was  raised 
in  that  case,  the  plaintifTs  in  this  case  sought 
leave  to  file  their  motion  for  summary  Judg- 
ment so  that  it  could  be  consolidated  for 
hearing  at  the  same  time.  Fed.  R.  Civ.  P. 
56(a)  precludes  the  filing  of  a  motion  for 
summary  Judgment  by  the  plaintiff  until 
20  days  have  elapsed  from  the  time  the  com- 
plaint is  filed  unless  the  defendant  files  a 
motion  for  summary  Judgment  within  that 
time,  and  the  plaintiffs'  motion  was  not 
permitted  to  be  filed.  Their  points  and  au- 
thorities were  allowed  to  be  filed  as  an  amicus 
brief  at  the  time  of  the  oral  hearing  in  Local 
2677,  supra.  No  decision  on  the  legality  of 
the  defendant  Phillips'  service  in  office  was 
rendered  in  Local  2677,  and  the  motion  for 
summary  judgment  was  filed  in  this  case  on 
April  12,  1973,  one  day  after  the  decision  in 
Local  2677. 

»  The  plaintiffs  may  be  found  to  have  met 
the  requirement  In  several  other  ways.  Prom 
the  time  of  filing  suit  until  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  ye.ir,  the  defendant  would  col- 
lect over  $10,000  In  salary,  which  he  would 
not  be  entitled  to  if  he  were  serving  unlaw- 
fully in  office. 

Cases  seeking  injunctive  relief  in  the  first 
amendment  area  have  also  liberally  con- 
strued the  Jurisdictional  amount  require- 
ment. E.g.,  Spock  V.  David,  469  P.  2d  1047  (3d 
CIr.  1972).  The  plaintiffs  here  are  arguably 
protecting  a  first  amendment  right  to  com- 
ment on  the  nomination  of  an  OEO  Di- 
rector, as  well  as  their  right  to  pass  on  nom- 
inations of  executive  officers  under  Art.  II, 
S  2  of  the  Constitution. 

Finally,  In  valuing  the  rights  of  the  plain- 
tiffs, the  words  of  Chief  Judge  Lumbard  In 
Bivens  v.  Six  Unknown  Named  Agents,  409 
P.  2d  718,  723  (2d  Cir.  1969),  ret'd  on  other 
grounds,  403  U.S.  388  (1971)  are  relevant: 

"Few  more  unseemly  sights  for  a  demo- 
cratic country  operating  under  a  system  of 
limited  governmental  power  can  be  Imagined 
than  the  specter  of  its  courts  standing  power- 
less to  prevent  a  clear  transgression  by  the 
government  of  a  constitutional  right  of  a  per- 
son with  standing  to  assert  It." 

'  9  Weekly  Comp.  of  Pres.  Docs.  122  (1973) . 
Although  the  defendant  was  appointed  Act- 
ing Director  of  OEO  on  January  31,  1973,  It 
would  appear  that  he  took  action  as  Acting 


Director  as  early  as  January  29,  1973.  The 
defendant  Issued  on  January  29  a  memoran- 
dum regarding  the  "termination  of  section 
221  [Community  Action  Agency]  funding." 
That  plan  was  enjoined  by  this  Court  in  Lo- 
cal 2677,  A.P.G.E.  v.  PhUllps,  P.  Supp. 

(D.D.C.    1973).    Therefore    the    relief 

granted  by  the  Court,  infra,  wUl  date  from 
January  29,  1973,  rather  than  the  putative 
appointment  date  of  January  31,  1973. 

*  The  delegation  Is  Item  1  of  exhibit  B  to 
the  Court's  request  for  filing  of  OEO  dele- 
gations of  authority. 

'  Plaintiffs'  Statement  of  Material  Pacts  as 
to  Which  There  Is  No  Dispute,  No.  3.  This 
statement  was  controverted  by  the  defend- 
ant only  as  being  Irrelevant. 

"Briefly,  the  Vacancies  Act  provides  that 
when  the  head  of  an  Executive  or  military 
department,  or  an  officer  of  a  bureau  of  an 
Executive  or  military  department  whose  ap- 
pointment Is  not  vested  In  the  department 
head,  dies,  resigns,  or  is  sick  or  absent,  his 
first  assistant  performs  his  duties  until  a 
successor  is  appointed  or  the  absence  or 
illness  stops.  The  President  may  direct  that 
another  department  head  or  officer  subject 
to  Senate  confirmation  may  perform  those 
duties  instead  of  the  first  assistant.  A  va- 
cancy c.iused  by  death  or  resignation  can 
be  filled  through  the.se  provisions  for  30 
days.  The  Act  provides  that  It  is  the  exclu- 
sive method  for  filling  vacancies  covered  by 
the  Act  except  those  occurring  during  a  Sen- 
ate recess. 

'The  Executive  departments  are  the  11 
Cabinet  departments.  Tlie  military  depart- 
ments are  the  Army.  Navy  and  Air  Force. 

'The  Director  of  OEO  is  undoubtedly  an 
officer  of  the  United  States  because  of  the 
pro\'ision  requiring  Senate  confirmation.  He 
is  not  a  mere  agent  or  employee  who  Is  not 
an  officer  and  whose  employment  may  be  out- 
side the  confirmation  process.  See  United 
States  V.  Hartwell,  73  U.S.  (6  Wall.)  385 
(1867) ;  Bvirnap  v.  United  States,  252  U.S.  512 
(1920). 

•For  the  defendant  to  claim,  as  Is  done  at 
p.  9  of  the  Points  and  Authorities  in  Support 
of  Defendant's  Motion  to  Dismiss  and  In  Op- 
position to  Plaintiffs'  Motion  for  Summary 
Judgment,  that  42  U.S.C.  §  2941(a)  is  Inap- 
plicable to  the  present  case  because  the 
President  appointed  him  Acting  Director 
rather  than  Director  is  without  merit.  The 
apxwintment  and  confirmation  process  of 
Article  II,  section  2,  of  the  Constitution  can- 
not be  so  evaded. 

"  Statements  on  the  Senate  floor  by  Sen- 
p-tor  Trumbell,  the  principal  Senate  sponsor 
of  the  Act,  Indicate  that  It  was  to  apply  to  all 
vacancies  in  the  Executive  branch  requir- 
ing confirmation.  39  Cong.  Globe  SI  163  64 
(1868). 

"  It  would  appear  that  the  defendant 
would  not  be  validly  serving  in  office  even  if 
the  Vacancies  Act  were  held  to  be  applicable 
to  OEO.  The  defendant  has  not  succeeded  to 
his  post  tlirough  either  5  U.S.C.  I  3345  or  3346 
because  he  concededly  was  not  the  first  as- 
f^istant  to  former  Director  Sanchez  at  the 
time  of  the  appointment.  No  basis  for  the 
temporary  appointment  is  found  in  §  3347 
because  the  defendant  admittedly  was  not  an 
official  whose  appointment  had  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  Finally.  S.  3349  is  In- 
applicable because  the  Senate  was  in  session 
ou  January  31,  1973,  the  date  of  the  appoint- 
ment. 

'=Pub.  L.  No.  89-670,  I  10(b),  80  Stat.  948, 
p.dded  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  the  definition  of  Executive  de- 
partment. Pub.  L.  No.  91-375.  5  6(C)(1),  84 
Stat.  775,  deleted  the  Post  Office  Department 
from  that  definition  when  it  was  made  an 
independent  corporation. 

"In  addition  to  the  provisions  for  vacan- 
cies discussed  in  the  text,  there  are  several 
others,  including  some   in   which   both   the 
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chief  and  deputy  are  appointed  by  tlie  Pres- 
ident by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  following  list  is  not  Intended  to  be 
exhaustive,  but  merely  illustrative:  General 
Services  Administration  41  U.S.C.  §§  751(b) 
and  (c)   (1970):  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion,   15   U.S.C.    1633(b)     (1970);    Environ- 
mental   Protection    Agency,    Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3  of  1970,  §§  1(b)  and  (c),  eft.  Dec. 
2.  1970.  84  Stat.  2086  (42  U.S.C.  S  4321  note 
(1970));  Office  of  Telecommunications  Pol- 
icy, Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1970,  §  3, 
eff.  Apr.  20,   1970,  84  Stat.  2083    (47  U.S.C. 
§  305  note  (1970) ) ;  Action,  the  agency  which 
administers    Vista,    the    Peace    Corps,    and 
similar  programs,   Reorganization  Plan   No. 
1  of  1971,  $§  1(b)  and  (c),  eflf.  July  1,  1971, 
85  Stat.  819  (42  U.S.C.  §  2941  note  (Supp.  I. 
1971)).  The  defendant  urges  at  note  3   of 
his  post  argument   memorandum  that   be- 
cause the  Executive  proposed  the  above  cited 
reorganization   plans   pursuant   to   the   Re- 
organization  Act    of     1949,    as   amended.    5 
U.S.C.  5§901,  et  seq.   (1970),  those  vacancv 
provisions    were    issued    by    the    Executive 
rather  than  the  Congress  as  part  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Inherent  temporary  power  of  appoint- 
ment.   But    the    Reorganization    Act    gives 
those  plans  the  effect  of  statutory  law  only 
upon  action  or  inaction  by  the  Congress,  5 
U.S.C.  §90e(a),  and  thus  the  mere  proposal 
of  the  plan  by  the  President  is  ineffective 
without    Congressional    approval.    This    in 
effect  recognizes  the  absence  of  an  inherent 
temporary  power  of  appointment  in  the  Exec- 
utive. 

"  The  wisdom  of  the  nomination  and  con- 
firmation process,  even  in  tho  light  of  the 
Presidents  Executive  powers,  was  pointed  out 
by  Alexander  Hamilton  In  The  Federalist  No. 
76.  In  answering  critics  of  the  Constitution 
who  felt  that  the  President  should  have  the 
sol©  authority  to  appoint  federal  officials, 
Hamilton  poUUed  out  that  the  nomination 
and  confirmation  process  did  vest  the  power 
of  choice  in  the  President  because  "no  man 
could  be  appointed  but  on  his  previous  nomi- 
nation, land)  every  man  who  might  be  ap- 
pointed would  be,  in  fact,  his  choice."  Id.  at 
89  (Tudor  Pub.  Co.  ed.  1947).  HamUton 
pointed  out  further  that  the  Senate  would 
be  reluctant  to  overrule  nominations  fre- 
quently because  they  could  not  oe  certain 
that  any  subsquent  nominee  would  be  one 
to  their  liking.  PlnaUy.  he  noted  that  the  con- 
firmation requirement  would  check  the  pos- 
siljle  evil  of  vesting  the  appointment  power 
solely  In  the  President : 

"To  what  purpose  then  require  the  co-op- 
eratlon  of  the  Senate?  I  answer,  that  the 
necessity  of  their  concurrence  would  have 
a  powerful,  though,  in  general,  a  silent  opera- 
tion. It  would  be  an  excellent  check  upon 
a  spirit  of  favoritism  In  the  President,  and 
would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  appoint- 
ment of  unfit  characters  from  State  preju- 
dice, from  family  connection,  from  personal 
attachment,  or  from  a  view  of  popularity.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  would  be  an  efficacious 
source  of  stability  in  the  adminlstralon." 
Id.  at  89. 


June  14,  1973 


SOME    WISE    AND    SOUND    ADVICE 
FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 

GRADUATES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
very  good  newspaper  article  which  ap- 
peared on  the  editorial  page  of  the  Green- 
ville News  of  Greenville,  S.C,  was  re- 
cently called  to  my  attention.  It  was  WTit- 
ten  by  Dr.  Johia  Wood  Robison.  the  senior 
minister  of  Bimcombe  Street  Methodist 
Church  in  Greenville.  The  article  con- 
tains wise  and  sound  advice  for  high 
school  and  college  graduates. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  read  it  with 
great  interest.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 


imous consent  that  the  article  entitled 
"To  the  Graduate,"  which  appeared  in 
the  Greenville  News,  June  9,  1973,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  THE  Graduate 
(By  Dr.  John  Wood  Robison) 
(Note.— The  writer  is  senior  minister  of 
Buncombe     Street     Methodist     Church     In 
Greenville.) 

Throughout  our  land,  these  days,  thou- 
sands of  young  men  and  women  are" graduat- 
ing from  our  high  schools  and  colleges.  Per- 
haps the  one  Identical  question  running 
through  the  mind  of  each  one  is,  "Where  do 
I  go  from  here?" 

Some  of  you  young  people  mav  be  like 
the  absent-minded  professor  traveling  on 
the  train,  who  was  asked  by  the  conductor 
for  his  ticket.  After  a  fruitless  search,  the 
ticket  could  not  be  found.  The  kind  con- 
ductor finally  told  the  man  to  give  It  to  him 
when  he  found  It.  The  puzzled  professor  an- 
swered, "Thank  you,  but  I  have  to  have  that 
ticket  to  know  where  I'm  going." 

In  these  confu.sed  and  unsettled  days  you 
may  wish  that. you  could  buy  a  ticket  that 
would  tell  you  where  you  are  going.  Unfortu- 
nately, you  can't.  Yours  will  be  more  like  the 
situation  of  the  pilot  who  had  clearance  to 
land  his  flak-packed  bomber,  and  upon  at- 
tempting to  lower  his  landing  gear,  found 
that  it  wa.s  jammed.  After  his  men  had  bailed 
out  he  asked  the  officer  in  the  tower.  "Shall 
I  attempt  a  landing  or  abandon  the  plane?" 
The  crisp  reply  came  at  once:  "You  are  on 
your  own." 

God  has  given  you  a  free  will  and  you  must 
make  choices.  You  are  going  to  have  to  make 
more  decisions  than  you  ever  have  made  be- 
fore. Why  not  set  up  a  few  markers  that 
mlglit  help  to  guide  you? 

T.  P.  Adams  suggests  several  principles 
which  might  help.  The  first  is:  Accept  your- 
self as  you  are.  Accept  your  limitations  as 
well  as  your  talents.  Don't  feel  sorry  for 
yourself.  Some  may  have  more  brains  or 
talent  than  you,  but  God  is  going  to  hold 
you  responsible  for  them.  Do  the  best  you 
can  with  what  you  have  to  do  with — whlcli 
leads  to  the  second  thing: 

Better  yourself.  It  may  take  long,  hard 
hours  to  master  the  skills  necessary  for 
your  job  or  profession.  Then  your  knowl- 
edge must  be  kept  sharp  by  continuing  to 
learn  all  your  life.  Remember,  there  are 
still  frontiers  to  conquer. 

Next,  consecrate  yourself.  If  you  want  to 
achieve,  let  your  life  have  a  central  loyalty 
and  a  controlling  purpose.  William  James 
said,  "The  great  use  of  life  Is  to  spend  It  for 
something  that  outlasts  it." 

Then,  of  covirse,  you  must  discipline  your- 
self. You  can  live  on  the  lowest,  vilest  level 
or  you  can  discipline  yourself  to  live  on  the 
highest. 

Last,  but  not  least  Important — enjoy  your- 
self. Christ  said  that  He  came  to  bring 
abundant  life.  Live  yours  to  the  fullest! 

Where  do  you  go  from  here?  The  choice 
is  yours.  You  are  on  your  own! 


THE   GENOCIDE   TREATY  AND 
THE  RIGHT  TO  LIFE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
approach  the  197th  anniversary  of  our 
Nation's  independence,  it  is  fitting  that 
we  pause  to  reflect  upon  those  self-evi- 
dent truths  which  our  forefathers  so 
nobly  proclaimed.  Since  1776  the  belief 
in  the  inalienable  right  of  all  men  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 


have  guided  the  course  of  this  Nation 
and  the  decisions  of  this  body.  Whether 
waging  war,  making  peace,  or  passing 
vital  legislation,  the  U.S.  Senate  has  ever 
strived  to  uphold  these  rights  for  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  and  the  peoples  of 
the  world. 

We  are  presently  faced  with  a  decision 
which  concerns  the  most  basic,  yet  the 
most  crucial  of  these  rights— the  right  to 
life.  The  history  of  our  race  is  marred  by 
terrible  incidents  of  the  violation  of  this 
precept.  The  murder  of  2  million  Arme- 
nians in  Turkey,  the  annihilation  of 
more  than  6  million  Jews  at  the  hands 
of  the  Nazis,  the  recent  slaughter  of 
more  than  100,000  tribesmen  in  Burundi 
give  shocking  testimony  to  the  existence 
of  genocide  in  the  world.  The  extermina- 
tion of  millions  of  human  beings  simply 
because  they  belonged  to  a  particular  na- 
tional, ethnical,  racial,  or  religious  group 
is  a  crime  which  contradicts  the  most 
basic  foundations  of  this  country,  and 
which  cries  for  condemnation. 

In  1946  the  United  Nations  recogni?ed 
this  fact  by  declaring  that  genocide 
should  be  treated  as  an  international 
crime,  and  in  1948  it  unanimously  ap- 
proved a  treaty  to  that  effect.  The  follow- 
ing year  President  Truman  referred  the 
treaty  to  the  Senate  with  these  impor- 
tp.nt  words: 

America  has  long  been  a  symbol  of  freedom 
and  democratic  progress  to  peoples  less  fav- 
ored than  we  have  been  .  .  .  and  we  must 
maintain  their  belief  in  us  by  our  policies 
and  acts. 

For  more  than  25  years  this  treaty  has 
I^tigu!.shed  in  these  Chambers.  I  urge 
Senators  to  renew  their  commitment  to 
the  right  to  life,  to  restore  the  faith  of 
the  world  in  our  belief  in  that  right  by 
ratifying  the  Genocide  Treaty. 


INTERROGATION  OF  GOVERNMENT 
OFFICIALS  ON  SENATE  FLOOR 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly I  introduced  Senate  Resolution  123,  to 
provide  for  a  question  period  during 
which  Cabinet  officers  and  heads  of  ex- 
ecutive agencies  would  be  requested  to 
answer,  on  the  Senate  floor,  questions 
from  Members  of  this  body. 

I  believe  that  establishment  of  such  a 
procedure  in  the  Senate  rules  is  vitally 
Important  if  we  are  to  reestablish  the 
ability  of  Congress,  Cabinet  officers,  and 
the  people  to  be  fully  informed  on  key 
policy  decisions  as  they  are  made.  In 
this  regard,  I  commend  a  recent  editorial 
from  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  which 
I  believe  expresses  well  the  importance 
of  our  adopting  this  procedure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer-Press  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Reviving  Cabinet  Prestige 

There  is  merit  In  Sen.  Walter  Mondaie's 
proposal  for  "question  and  report"  periods 
during  Senate  sessions  at  which  Cabinet  offi- 
cers and  heads  of  major  federal  agencies 
would  be  asked  to  discuss  policies  and  pro- 
grams. Such  appearances  would  be  made  a 
regular  part  of  Senate  procedures. 
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The  plan  represents  a  congressional  re- 
sponse to  the  over-centralized  power  struc- 
ture of  the  Nixon  Administration,  under 
which  authority  over  all  branches  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Department  has  been  concentrated 
m  the  White  House  staff. 

Mondale  said:  "By  making  Cabinet  officers 
and  agency  heads  more  accountable  to  the 
people — through  the  Congress — we  will  en- 
able the  balance  of  power  to  shift  away  from 
a  White  House  staff  of  a  few  unelected  and 
unresponsive  men,  and  reassert  the  proper 
role  of  the  Congress  and  the  Cabinet.  The 
events  surrounding  the  Watergate  affair  have 
revealed  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  ability 
of  a  few  men  on  the  White  House  staff  .  .  . 
to  control  policy." 

In  recent  Democratic  and  Republican  ad- 
ministrations alike,  the  tradition  of  relying 
on  Cabinet  members  as  presidential  advisers 
with  major  responsibilities  for  government 
policy  has  been  eroded.  The  country  would  be 
weU  served  by  a  turn  toward  this  older  con- 
cept. Better  communication  between  the 
Legislative  and  Executive  Departments,  and 
greater  knowledge  for  the  public  regart'lng 
Administration  policies,  would  be  encouraged 
by  such  procedures  as  Mondale  suggests. 


LEGAL   SERVICES 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
today,  together  with  other  Members  of 
the  Maryland  delegation  in  the  Congress, 
met  with  a  number  of  Maryland  citizens 
who  are  concerned  with  the  present 
status  and  future  prospects  of  commu- 
nity action  agencies  and  related  pro- 
grams designed  to  help  people  cope  with 
the  complex  conditions  of  life. 

Some  of  the  material  relating  to  legal 
services  is  of  such  general  interest 
that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  it 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JtTNE  14,  1973. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  The  ability  of  the 
State  of  Maryland  to  provide  legal  services  in 
civil  cases  for  its  thousands  of  indigent  citi- 
zens Is  rapidly  approaching  the  crisis  point. 
Unless  immediate  action  is  taken,  legal  serv- 
ices will  not  be  available  to  the  poor  In  the 
23  counties  of  Maryland,  and  services  to  the 
poor  of  Baltimore  City  will  be  drastically 
curtailed.  The  resultant  withdrawal  of  rep- 
resentation will  seriously  Impair  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Court,  cause  detriment  to  the 
rights  of  litigants  currently  represented,  and 
seriously  damage  the  confidence  of  the  gen- 
eral public  in  the  principle  of  Equal  Justice 
under  the  law. 

This  serious  state  of  affairs  is  brought 
about  by  the  Amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  contained  in  the  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Act  (State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance 
Act  of  1972)  and  by  HEW  regulations,  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  on  May  1.  1973 
These  regulations,  which  are  to  take  effect 
o:-  July  1,  1973,  will  make  HEW  funding  un- 
available to  the  Maryland  Judicare  program 
which  relies  entirely  on  HEW  funds,  and  to 
the  Legal  Aid  Bureau,  which  realizes  60%  of 
its  funds  from  this  source.  Enclosed  here- 
with is  a  statement  of  the  combined  effects 
of  the  law  and  regulations  referred  to  above 
along  with  a  report  on  the  status  of  bills  af- 
foctlng  Maryland  Legal  Services,  the  Legal 
Aid  Bureau's  analysis  of  the  proposed  Legal 
Services  Corporation  Act.  and  letters  in  sup- 
port of  the  Maryland  Legal  Services  Program 
written  by  members  of  the  Maryland  Judi- 
ciary and  the  appropriate  Bar  Associations 
In  Maryland. 


We  earnestly  request  the  assistance  of  the 
Maryland  Congressional  Delegation  In  our 
attempt  to  make  the  principle  of  equal  jus- 
tice under  the  law  a  reality  for  the  poor  of 
this  state. 

Sincerely. 

Roger  Garfink, 
President,  Legal  Aid  Bureau,  Inc. 

Michael  McWiluams, 
Chairman,    Legal    Services    Committee, 
Maryland  State  Bar  Association. 

Status  op  Bills  Affecting  Maryland  Legal 
Services 
S.  1220  has  had  rather  extensive  hearings 
and  Is  currently  In  the  Senate  Finance  Corn- 
mittee.  The  bill  In  general  freezes  HEW  So- 
cial Services  Regulations  as  of  Januarv  1, 
1973  for  some  purposes.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  amend  legal  services  Into  the  bill  in  order 
to  continue  Maryland  Legal  Services  Program. 
The  Debt  CeUing  Bill  has  been  reported 
out  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  will  be  acted  upon  by  the  House  very 
soon.  The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  al- 
ready voted  unanimously  to  add  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Debt  Ceiling  Bill  that  would 
postpone  the  effective  date  of  the  HEW  regu- 
lations on  social  services  from  July  I,  1973  to 
January  1,  1974. 

HJl.  5628.  which  would  repeal  the  require- 
ment that  90%  of  the  recipients  of  HEW 
Social  Services  be  welfare  recipients,  is  cur- 
rently in  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. No  hearings  have  been  conducted 
nor,  to  our  knowledge,  have  hearings  been 
scheduled. 

The  National  Legal  Services  Corporation 
Act,  H.R.  7824,  has  been  reported  out  by  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
While  we  have  many  reservations  about  the 
Conunlttee  version,  ws  support  the  Commit- 
tee version,  since  it  is  quite  possible  that  If 
the  bill  is  opened  significantly  to  amend- 
ment, a  majority  of  the  amendments  added 
will  likely  be  unfavorable  to  legal  services. 
Some  attempts  wUl  be  made  to  Improve  this 
bill  in  the  Senate  and  we  support  those  at- 
tempts. (If  we  are  to  have  such  a  restructed 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  It  Is  impera- 
tive that  the  funding  level  of  the  Corpora- 
tion be  reasonable  and  proper.  There  has 
"oeen  some  suggestion  that  the  funding  level 
will  be  $71.5  mUllon,  the  same  as  the  current 
fuiulir.g  level  for  GEO  Legal  Services.  Tills 
would  in  effect  be  less  than  we  have  now 
since  it  is  our  understanding  that  some  of 
the  future  monies  have  already  been  spent. 
Inflation  is  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate,  and 
additional  administrative  costs  may  oe  gen- 
erated. Additionally,  if  HEW  Legal  Services  is 
not  continued,  It  would  seem  appropriate  to 
have  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  fund 
those  programs  now  funded  by  HEW  Legal 
Services.) 

Background  Statement  on  HEW  Legal 
Services  Funding  Problem 

Since  1968  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
HE'W  bM  paid  States  75  Co  of  the  costs  of  a 
wide  range  of  social  services  provided  pri- 
marily to  actual,  former  and  potential  reci- 
pients of  public  assistance  programs  such  as 
Aid  to  PamUies  with  Dependent  Children  and 
Aid  to  the  Aged,  Blind  or  Disabled.  This  is 
commonly  known  as  the  HEW  Title  IVA  pro- 
gram (although  other  titles  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  are  also  included).  Regulctlons 
promulgn.ted  and  administered  by  the  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service  enumerated  a 
wide  range  of  mandatory  and  optional  sen- 
ices  eligible  for  these  HEW  matching  ($3  for 
$1)  funds.  Among  the  optional  services  was 
legal  services  (see.  e.g..  45  CPR  Part  220.51 
(c)  (4) ).  This  funding  was  open-ended  until 
the  1972  amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  (tacked  on  to  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal 
Assistance  Act  of  1972)  Uicorporated  a  $2.5 
billion  ceUing. 

For  the  most  part  States  have  provided 
traditional   social  services — child   care,  day 


care,  counselling,  foster  care — under  the  Title 
IVA    program.     Only    3     States— Maryland. 
Pennsylvania   and  Georgia — have  developed 
significant  statewide  legal  services  programs. 
These  programs  are  partnership  efforts  be- 
tween the  bar  associations  and  the  State  wel- 
fare departments.  They  are  founded  upon  a 
recognition  that  the  poor  need  and  deserve 
legal  services;  in  the  most  fundamental  sense 
because  of  our  commitment  to  the  rxile  of  law 
and  to  the  principle  of  equal  justice  under 
the  law,  but  also  because,  in  the  most  prac- 
tical sense,  the  poor  so  often  in  their  everjday 
family  problems  and  transactions  with  land- 
lords, merchants  and  Institutions,  need  legtil 
assistance  just  to  keep  their  lives  from  fall- 
ing apart.  By  preserving  family  relationships 
and  by  protecting  the  rights  of  poor  people 
in  their  dealings  with  creditors  and  institu- 
tions, legal  services  save  the  State  from  bear- 
ing, in  additional  welfare  costs,  the  damage 
done  by  the  absence  of  legal  representation. 
With  the  availability  of  Title  IVA  funds  for 
legal  services,  the  Bar  In  Marj'land  and  the 
State  Department  of  Employment  and  Social 
Services  stepped  to  the  forefront.  The  State 
provided  $275,000  es  local  share  which  was 
added  to  8140,000  of  United  Fund  money  pro- 
vided to  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau,  enabling  the 
SDESS  to  obtain  approximately  $1.2  million 
in  HEW  funds.  These  funds  made  possible  ex- 
pansion of  the  services  of  the  Legal  Aid  Bu- 
reau  and   the  development   of   a  statewide 
judicare  program.  Under  the  judicare  pro- 
gram some  700  lawyers  have  agreed  to  par- 
ticipate and  have  handled  10,000  individual 
cases  throughout  the  State.  The  bench  and 
bar  have  become  thoroughly   involved  and 
committed,  witnessed  by  the  strong  efforts 
the  State  Bar  Association,  the  City  Bar  As- 
sociation, Chief  Judges  Murphy  and  Sweeney 
and  other  bar  gro\ips  are  making  with  us  to 
save  this  program  from  its  impending  cut-off. 
Needless  to  say  such  a  cut-off  would  deprive 
thousands  of  recipients  of  equal  access  to  our 
legal  system.  It  would  also  cause  a  grave  crisis 
in  the  administration  of  civil  justice  in  our 
State.  The  most  immediate  impact  would  be 
confusion.  If  not  chaos,  as  literally  thousands 
of  low-income  clients  would  be  left  without 
counsel  in  the  middle  of  litigation  or  other 
legal  matters,  causing  great  prejudice  to  the 
rights  of  these  persons,  as  well  as  probably 
irreparable  harm  to  the  administration  of  the 
courts. 

Under  recent  HEW  regulations  published 
in  tha  Federal  Register  of  May  1,  1973,  which 
iiie  scheduled  to  become  effective  on  July  1, 
1073,  legal  services  are  effectively  removed 
as  an  option  for  the  Slates.  Under  these  reg- 
ulations, legal  services  are  restricted  to  serv- 
ices to  obtain  or  maintain  employment.  Both 
tlie  regulations  and  current  law  (Public  Law 
92-512)  further  restrict  services  to  welfare 
applicants  or  recipients  cnlv.  Since  employ- 
ment problems  for  this  categorv  of  the  poor 
are  miniscule,  these  regulations  In  combina- 
tion with  Public  Law  92-512  sound  the  death 
knell  for  the  Maryland  judicare  program,  and 
curtail  severely  the  ability  of  the  Legal  Aid 
Bureau  to  provide  services  for  its  thousands 
of  clients.  Under  the  current  law  and  pro- 
posed regulations,  the  working  poor,  those 
receiving  veloraus  benefits,  social  Bccurity 
benefits  and  the  unemployed  are  Ineligible 
lor  services  under  either  the  judicare  pro- 
gram or  in  those  Legal  Aid  offices  funded  by 
HEW  monies.  This  situation  creates  one  of 
the  disincentives  to  work  that  we  are  hear- 
ing more  about  recently  and  is  extremely 
unfair  to  the  working  poor. 

The  Legal  Aid  Bureau  which  relies  on 
HEW  funds  for  60%  of  its  operating  costs 
will  be  forced  to  close  its  offices  in  Anne 
Arundel,  Harford  and  Carroll  Counties,  and 
at  least  two  of  its  neighborhood  offices  in 
Baltimore  City.  The  net  effect  will  be  the 
removal  of  all  legal  services  for  the  indigent 
in  all  twenty-three  of  the  counties  of  Mary- 
land, and  a  serious  reduction  of  services  in 
Baltimore  City. 
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Some  significant  efforts  to  alleviate  this 
result  are  currently  being  made  In  Congress. 
S.  1220  would  freeze  some  aspects  of  the 
HEW  regulations  on  Social  Services  Programs 
as  they  existed  on  January  1,  1973.  Legal 
Services  Is  not  one  of  the  aspects  In  the 
original  bill  that  would  be  frozen  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  but  efforts  are  currently  being  made  to 
amend  legal  services  into  the  bill.  While  on 
the  same  lines,  as  an  interim  measure,  ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  postpone  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  regulations  from  July  1,  1973 
to  January  1.  1974.  It  is  our  understanding 
that  this  Is  being  done  through  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  by  Senators  Long  and 
Mondale.  The  amendment  will  be  attached 
to  the  Debt  Ceiling  Bill. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  efforts  are 
being  made  to  change  the  requirement  that 
90%  of  the  recipients  of  services  funded  by 
HEW  social  service  programs  be  welfare  re- 
cipients. What  appeared  at  the  time  to  be 
an  effective  way  to  limit  the  programs  to 
tlie  people  that  need  them  the  most  has 
turned  out  to  be  an  administrative  night- 
mare which  contains  numerous  disincentives 
to  work.  A  bill  sponsored  by  Congressman 
Ogden  Held,  with  numerous  co-sponsors, 
H.B.  S628,  would  do  away  completely  with 
the  90-10  requirements. 

If  these  Congressional  efforts  are  not  suc- 
cessful, legal  services  will  not  be  available 
to  indigents  In  any  of  the  twenty-three 
counties  of  Maryland,  and  legal  services  to 
the  poor  will  be  drastically  reduced  in  Balti- 
more City.  Legal  services  for  the  poor  In  the 
State  of  Maryland  has  reached  the  point 
where  vigorous  action  must  be  taken,  or 
thousands  of  poor  people  In  great  need  of 
the  protections  of  the  law  will  have  no  one 
to  assist  them. 

Legal  Aid  Bureau  Analysis  of  Proposed 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act 

The  Baltimore  Legal  Aid  Bureau  supports 
the  concept  of  a  separate  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration, as  do  all  the  other  resp)onsible  per- 
sons and  agencies  attempting  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  the  delivery  of  legal  services — na- 
tional and  state  bar  associations,  the  Nixon 
Administration  and  Senator  Mondale.  the 
leading  congressional  advocate  of  legal  serv- 
ices. Such  a  structure  Is  long  overdue,  and 
should  not  have  been  postponed  until  the 
proposed  dismantling  of  OEO. 

While  agreeing  with  the  general  purposes 
of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  as  In- 
troduced by  the  Administration,  the  Legal 
Aid  Bureau  is  opposed  to  a  number  of  sec- 
tions of  the  proposed  bill.  What  follows  is  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  reasons  for  opposing 
those  sections. 

No  funding  level  is  suggested  in  the  Act.  In 
our  Judgment  the  funding  level  Is  crucial, 
and  something  that  must  be  directly  dealt 
with  In  the  Act  or  through  the  Appropria- 
tions Bill.  For  the  Corporation  would  seem 
to  be  taking  the  place  of  both  the  OEO  legal 
services  program  and  the  HEW  Legal  Serv- 
ices Program.  HEW  Secretary  Caspar  Wein- 
berger said  as  much  at  a  recent  Senate  hear- 
ing on  changes  in  HEW  regulations  that 
would  in  effect  end  the  HEW  Legal  Services 
Program.  The  Secretary  said  that  all  legal 
services  should  be  delivered  through  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  Act.  Funding  for  legal 
services  is  provided  for  In  the  HEW  Appro- 
priations bill,  since  HEW  is  to  be  responsible 
for  legal  services  during  the  transition  from 
OEO  to  the  Corporation.  Funding  In  that  bUl 
is  set  at  $71.5  million,  an  amount  exactly 
equal  to  the  current  funding  of  OEO  Legal 
Services  and  excluding  completely  the  $5  mil- 
lion that  currently  goes  to  Legal  Services 
through  HEW.  This  is  an  extremely  crucial 
problem  for  Maryland  since  Maryland  Is  one 
of  the  three  states  that  currently  receives 
legal  services  money  through  HEW.  The  $5 
million  currently  in  HEW  Legal  Services  must 
not  be  "lost"  in  the  transition. 

Many  of  our  clients  are  Juveniles.  Section 
7(b)  (c)  ol  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
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Committee  version  limits  the  representation 
of  Juveniles  to  those  situations  where  the 
Juvenile's  parent  consents,  or  court  approval 
is  secured  or  pursuant  to  criteria  Issued  by 
the  board  of  the  Corporation.  Tliese  restric- 
tions are  unnecessary  and  perhaps  mn 
counter  to  the  Canons  of  Professional  Ethics. 
For  a  parent's  Interest  and  the  Juvenile's 
Interest  may  be  In  conflict.  It  Is  not  neces- 
sary, to  our  knowledge,  for  a  lawyer  to  seek 
court  approval  to  represent  a  client  In  any 
other  context.  Additionally,  the  Corporation 
by  regulation  should  not  have  any  more  pow- 
er to  Issue  regulations  concerning  this  at- 
torney-client relationship  than  it  does  to  Is- 
sue regulations  concerning  any  other  such 
relationship. 

The  Committee  version  places  restrictions 
upon  legislative  advocacy  and  administrative 
advocacy  through  Section  6(d)(4)  and  Sec- 
tion 7(a)(5).  We  do  not  believe  that  there 
Is  any  appropriate  reason  to  prohibit  legal 
services  attorneys  from  representing  their 
clients  before  the  Legislature  and  before  Ad- 
ministrative Agencies  In  the  same  manner 
that  private  attorneys  represent  their  clients 
before  those  bodies  and  those  agencies.  Legal 
services  attorneys  should  be  restricted  In 
these  activities  only  by  the  Canons  of  Ethics 
and  Code  of  Professional  Responsibility.  In 
fact.  It  is  extremely  contradictory  to  say  to 
poor  citizens  that  you  should  bring  your 
grievances  before  your  government,  yet  we 
wUl  be  denying  you  the  legal  assistance  that 
is  often  crucial  to  the  airing  of  these  griev- 
ances. Over  the  past  few  years  we  have  had 
lawyers  dealing  with  legislative  bills  and  ad- 
ministrative actions  In  a  most  professional 
and  most  effective  manner. 

In  summary,  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau  supports 
wholeheartedly  the  concept  of  a  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation.  We  have  significant  reserva- 
tions about  some  provisions  of  the  original 
Administration  bill  and  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee version.  However,  we  recognize  the 
political  realities  of  the  situation  and  are 
hopeful  that  the  bill  as  finally  enacted  will 
satisfy  all  the  conflicting  Interests  involved 
Including  our  own. 


HUNGER  STRIKE  OF  SOVIET  SCIEN- 
TISTS DENIED  EMIGRATION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  virtual- 
ly every  day  we  are  confronted  with 
chilling  new  evidence  of  the  continuing 
human  tragedy  of  people  who  can  neither 
tolerate  nor  be  tolerated  by  the  Soviet 
Government  but  are  denied  their  funda- 
mental human  right  to  emigrate  to  a 
nation  which  would  welcome  them. 

Seven  Soviet  Jewish  scientists  are  now 
in  the  fifth  day  of  a  hunger  strike  in 
Moscow  undertaken  in  desperate  protest 
against  "the  principle  of  human  beings 
as  property,  as  manifested  in  our  forcible 
detainment  in  the  U.S.S.R." 

One  of  these  scientists,  Prof.  Mark 
Azbel.  has  been  in  telephone  contact  with 
Prof.  Edward  Stem  of  the  University  of 
Washington,  in  connection  with  an  in- 
vitation extended  by  the  university's 
department  of  physics  to  spend  part  or 
all  of  the  1973-74  academic  year  as 
visiting  faculty. 

Professor  Azbel  was  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  electron  theory  of  metals  at 
the  Landau  Institute  of  Theoretical 
Physics  in  Moscow  until  he  was  forced 
to  resign  his  post  and  forfeit  his  salary 
as  a  consequence  of  requesting  permis- 
sion to  emigrate  to  Israel  last  fall.  His 
book  on  "The  Electron  Theory  of  Metals" 
is  now  being  withdrawn  from  Soviet  li- 
braries and  his  writings  have  been  banned 
from  Soviet  scientific  journals.  With  the 


Soviet  authorities  effectively  depriving 
Dr.  Azbel  of  his  professional  existence  in 
the  Soviet  Union  or  anywhere  else,  the 
threat  is  now  to  his  human  existence. 
Dr.  Azbel's  12-year-old  son  was  given 
permission  to  emigrate  on  March  27  and 
is  now  safely  in  Israel.  On  May  21,  Dr. 
Azbel  and  his  wife  were  notified  that 
their  own  visa  applications  had  been 
rejected. 

Mr.  President,  in  telephone  conversa- 
tions on  June  8  and  June  11,  Professor 
Azbel  read  to  Professor  Stern  two  state- 
ments which  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues.  One  is  an  open  letter 
from  Professor  Azbel  to  the  scientists  of 
the  world,  and  the  other  is  a  statement 
by  the  seven  scientists  on  entering  into 
their  hunger  strike. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention in  particular  to  a  sentence  in  the 
joint  statement  expressing  the  scientist's 
fear  that  "for  all  we  know  this  new  kind 
of  serfdom  may  be  sanctified  silently  by 
many  political  leaders  of  the  world."  I 
am  proud  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  not  silent  and  that  77  Senators 
and  more  than  275  Representatives  have 
taken  a  strong  stand  by  cosponsoring  the 
East-West  Trade  and  Freedom  of  Emi- 
gration amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  appeals  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Open  Letter  From  Professor  Mark  Azbel 

June  8,  1973. 
To  the  scientists  of  the  world: 

I  address  to  you  my  colleagues,  Bardeen 
and  Schrieffer,  Dyson  and  Ziman,  Pelerls  and 
Pawcett,  Kittel,  Dresselhauss,  Mattis,  Pippard 
and  Chambers.  I  address  to  all  the  scientists 
who  are  not  Indifferent  to  the  fate  of  their 
friends  in  science.  I  address  to  all  the  scien- 
tists who  are  human  beings  and  not  the  two 
hand  computers. 

For  20  years  I  was  engaged  In  science  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  want  to  live  the  rest  of 
my  life  In  Israel.  My  12-year-old  son  Is  al- 
ready there.  He  got  his  permission  on  March 
27,  and  yet  I  am  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
USSR.  I  am  not  accused,  as  many  others  are 
of  being  Involved  In  the  secret  activities,  pos- 
sibly because  of  the  topics  of  about  100  of  my 
papers  which  were  published  in  the  Scientific 
magazines  all  over  the  world  and  which  were 
submitted  to  these  magazines  from  the  well- 
known  Institute.  I  happen  to  be  guilty  Just 
In  being  the  doctor  of  science  who  must  not 
be  useful  anywhere  outside  the  USSR,  and 
I  am  condemned  to  be  separated  from  my 
son  and  to  be  forcibly  detained  in  the  USSR. 
I  do  not  know  who  passed  this  sentence 
on  me.  I  do  not  know  for  how  long  it  will 
act.  I  cannot  even  appeal  against  it.  I  have 
not  got  any  written  sentence.  It  was  told  to 
me  only  orally  and  only  by  the  irresponsible 
visa  official,  the  only  secret  court  of  our  time 
who  announces  the  most  essential  Judgment 
in  the  life  of  the  Jew  who  wants  to  live  in 
Israel— without  any  law,   any  lawyers,   any 
defenders,  any  publicity  and  even  without 
any  written  sentence.  Will  the  world  accept 
such   a   bible  of  Inquisition   customs,  such 
absence  of  any  control,  such  arbitrariness? 
Are  the  scientists  and  their  societies  so  weak 
as  to  allow  the  scientific  degree  to  become 
the  stamp  of  state  property?  Will  the  lawyers 
and    their    international    organizations    be 
silent?  I  cannot  be  silent.  I  appeal !  Scientists 
over  the  world  help  me  I  I  can  never  get  rid 
of  my  doctor's  thesis.  Does  It  mean  I  shall 
never  see  my  son  in  Israel? 

Mark  Azbel. 
Professor,  Doctor  of  Science. 


June  H,  1973 
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Statement  of  Seven  Soviet  Jewisk 
Scientists 

June  11.  1973. 

For  sometime  past,  officials  of  the  Soviet 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  have  established  a 
practice  of  frankly  explaining  to  scientists 
and  specialists  trying  to  leave  for  Israel  that 
the  reason  for  their  detainment  In  the  USSR 
Is  their  professional  qusdiflcations.  Pretense 
about  secrecy  is  more  and  more  often  shed 
nowadays  and  motives  of  state  Interests  and 
one's  value  as  a  specialist  prevails.  Thus, 
simultaneously  with  the  suspension  of  the 
use  of  the  education  tax.  It  becomes  all  the 
more  apparent  that  we  are  enslaved  without 
the  right  of  redemption.  As  most  of  the 
specialists  lose  their  Jobs  when  they  apply 
for  an  exit  visa,  the  state  Interest  involved 
In  our  detainment  Is  simply  the  right  of  the 
state  to  dispose  of  our  fate  at  virlU.  The  fact 
that  one  of  our  colleagues,  Yevgeny  Levich. 
has  been  recently  drafted  arbitrarily  as  a 
soldier  shows  that  the  scope  of  our  possible 
"usefulness"  to  the  state  is  quite  unlimited. 
For  all  we  know  this  new  kind  of  serfdom 
may  be  sanctified  silently  by  many  political 
leaders  of  the  world.  Relying,  therefore, 
mostly  upon  ourselves,  we  Intend  to  prove 
that  we  belong  to  nobody  but  oiurselves. 
Being  considered  state  property,  we  prefer, 
as  a  matter  of  principle  and  provided  all 
other  ways  are  exhausted,  to  destroy  this 
property  rather  than  recognize  that  anybody 
is  entitled  to  our  souls  and  bodies.  As  a  first 
step  we  declare  beginning  the  lOth  of  June 
a  hunger  strike  of  Indefinite  duration  in  pro- 
test against  the  principle  of  human  beings  as 
property,  as  manifested  In  our  forcible  de- 
tainment In  the  USSR.  The  place  of  the 
hunger  strike  is  in  Moscow. 

Professor  Mark  Azbel,  Physicist,  age  41;  Dr. 
Victor  Brailovsky,  Cybernetlst,  age  37;  Pro- 
fessor Moses  Ghlterman,  Physicist,  age  42; 
Master  of  Science  Anatoly  Llbdober,  Mathe- 
matician, age  24;  Dr.  Alexander  Luntz, 
Mathematician,  age  49;  Dr.  Vladlmer  Rogln- 
sky.  Physicist,  age  33;  Professor  Alexander 
Voronel,  Physicist,  age  42. 


THE  TRANS-ALASKA  PIPELINE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  some 
of  the  many  letters  I  recently  received 
from  companies  which  supply  natural  gas 
to  consumers  in  the  Midwest  and  North- 
east. The  message  these  letters  carry  is 
that  prompt  approval  should  be  given  to 
authorize  the  construction  of  the  trans - 
Alaskan  pipeline  so  that  the  vast  oil  and 
natural  gas  reserves  of  Prudhoe  Bay  can, 
as  soon  as  possible,  assist  in  solving  the 
Nation's  energy  crisis.  These  letters  em- 
phasize that  the  energy  shortage  has  now 
reached  the  point  where  sectionalism 
must  be  set  aside  in  favor  of  the  action 
necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  our 
entire  country. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  tremendous 
support  for  the  TAPS  in  the  Midwestern 
part  of  the  United  States.  Leaders  in  the 
Midwest  who  are  supplying  energy  to 
keep  that  section  of  our  Nation  going 
emphasize  that  immediate  construction 
of  TAPS  is  of  critical  importance  to  their 
area. 

Mr.  President,  I  especially  commend 
these  letters  to  those  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  the  Midwest  who  prefer  to 
delay  the  Alaska  pipeline  hoping  for  a 
trans-Canadian  oil  pipeline.  It  is  ironic, 
Mr.  President,  that  although  leaders  in 
the  energy  fields  in  the  Midwest  seek  im- 
mediate construction  of  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line, some  of  their  elected  representatives 


in  the  Congress  believe  they  know  more 
about  the  issue  than  their  constituents 
who  work  daily  in  the  energy  field. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  three  of 
the  recent  letters  I  received  advocating 
TAPS  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Wisconsin  Fuel  and  Light  Co., 

Manitowoc,  Wise,  June  4,  1973. 
Senator  Ted  Stevens, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stevens:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  May  24,  1973  concerning  the 
Trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline.  For  the  reasons 
discussed  below  we  wholeheartedly  support 
legislation  to  authorize  the  construction  of 
that  pipeline  through  Alaska. 

Our  company  Is  a  natural  gas  distribution 
company  serving  the  principal  cities  and  vil- 
lages in  Manitowoc  and  Marathon  Counties. 
Wisconsin.  Our  sole  supplier  of  natural  gas 
Is  Michigan  Wisconsin  Pipe  Line  Company,  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the  American 
Natural  Gas  Company.  Because  of  Michigan 
Wisconsin's  foresight  In  obtaining  gas  re- 
serves and  underground  storage  our  com- 
pany is  still  able  to  attach  additional  space 
heating  customers,  but  It  has  been  necessary 
for  us  to  restrict  the  attachment  of  new 
large  boiler  fuel  loads  since  July  of  1971.  The 
shortage  of  oil  and  propane  in  Wisconsin  Is 
even  more  acute  than  the  shortage  of  natural 
gas  as  evidenced  by  the  appointment  May  31 
by  Governor  Lucey  of  a  State  Agency  Energy 
Committee  and  the  statement  attributed  to 
Governor  Lucey  that  there  will  be  gasoline 
shortages  this  summer  and  that  Wisconsin 
home  owners  will  face  a  serious  shortage  of 
No.  2  fuel  oil  and  propane  gas  this  fall  and 
winter. 

Michigan  Wisconsin  Pipe  Line  Company 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Northwest 
Project-Gas  Arctic  Study  Group  which  is  ex- 
pecting to  file  an  application  this  year  to 
construct  a  48  inch  natural  gas  transmission 
line  from  the  Prudhoe  Bay  area  of  Alaska 
and  the  Mackenzie  Delta  River  area  of  North- 
west Canada  to  a  point  on  the  United  States 
Canadian  border  and  to  then  distribute  that 
natural  gas  to  the  Midwestern  United  States. 
Most  or  all  of  the  gas  and  oil  producers  In 
the  Alaskan-Canadian  Northwest  area  are 
participating  In  this  project  as  are  all  of 
the  natural  gas  transmission  companies 
presently  serving  the  Midwestern  United 
States.  The  line  Is  proposed  to  be  a  common 
carrier  and  Is  absolutely  essential  if  natural 
gas  deliveries  In  the  Midwestern  United 
States  are  to  be  expanded  or  even  continued 
at  their  present  levels. 

All  parties  Involved  unanimously  agree 
that  this  gas  pipeline  cannot  be  constructed 
simultaneously  with  a  Trans-Canadian  oil 
line.  The  natural  gas  reserves  in  the  Prud- 
hoe Bay  area  are  all  associated  with  oil  and 
none  of  those  gas  reserves  can  be  produced 
until  a  means  is  provided  for  marketing  the 
Prudhoe  Bay  oil.  The  Mackenzie  River  gas 
reserves  In  themselves  are  not  sufficient  to 
support  the  construction  of  the  48  inch 
Trans-Canadian  gas  line  which  will  cost  ap- 
proximately $5  bUllon.  It  Is,  therefore,  an 
unavoidable  fact  that  locating  the  initial 
oil  line  through  Canada  would  delay  the  in- 
troduction of  Alaskan-Canadian  gas  to  the 
Midwestern  United  States  by  the  5  to  7  years 
required  to  construct  a  Trans-Canadian  oil 
line.  It  is,  therefore,  our  firm  conviction  that 
the  economy  of  the  Midwestern  United 
States  absolutely  requires  the  Immediate 
authorization  of  the  Trans-Alaskan  route  for 
the  oil  line  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  the  South- 
ern coast  of  Alaska. 

There  is  one  Important  reswon  why  the 
proposed  oil  line  should  be  built  through 
Alaska  rather  than  Canada,  which  I  have  not 


seen  publicized.  That  is  the  desirability  of 
routing  that  line  through  United  States  ter- 
ritory. While  our  relations  with  Canada  have 
been  cooperative  for  many  years,  nevertheless 
the  Canadian  government  has  very  properly 
clearly  stated  that  It  Is  primarily  interested 
In  protecting  the  Interests  of  Canadian  citi- 
zens. Canada  has  permitted  the  export  of 
natural  gas  only  to  the  extent  that  it  Is 
surplus  to  the  needs  of  Canada,  and  has 
clearly  stated  that  it  will  insist  upon  a  price 
for  that  gas  which  Is  as  high  as  possible. 
If  Alaskan  oil  is  marketed  through  Canada 
the  Canadian  government  will  have  the  sole 
right  to  determine  the  volume  of  oil  which  Is 
marketed  and  the  price  that  Is  charged  for 
its  transportation  through  Canada.  Market- 
ing Alaskan  oil  through  Southern  Alaska  will 
avoid  that  Canadian  control.  Additionally, 
the  Trans-Alaskan  oil  line  could  quite  pos- 
sibly eventually  be  used  for  marketing  oil 
from  Northwestern  Canada,  which  would  give 
the  United  States  considerable  bargaining 
power  with  Canada  on  the  marketing  of 
Alaskan  gas. 

I  think  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  a  num- 
ber of  Senators  and  Representatives  from  the 
Midwest  are  opposing  the  Alaskan  route  for 
the  oil  line  on  the  grounds  that  an  all- 
Canadian  oil  line  would  benefit  the  Mid- 
western United  States.  Several  years  study 
have  convinced  me  that  exactly  the  opposite 
Is  true  since  It  would  delay  construction  of 
the  gas  line  for  5  to  7  years.  The  transpor- 
tation of  oil  is  much  more  fiexlble  than  that 
of  natural  gas,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
prompt  authorization  of  the  Alaskan  route 
for  the  oil  line  and  transportation  of  that 
oil  to  any  portion  of  the  United  States  would 
be  of  much  greater  benefit  to  the  Midwestern 
United  States  than  the  delays  which  would 
be  certain  to  result  from  an  attempt  to  force 
construction  of  the  oil  line  through  Canada. 
Additionally,  I  think  that  the  energy  short- 
age In  the  United  States  has  now  reached  the 
point  where  sectionalism  must  be  set  aside  In 
favor  of  the  action  necessary  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  our  entire  country. 

I  have  given  a  number  of  public  talks  on 
this  subject  over  the  last  two  years  and  have 
found  my  audiences  unanimously  In  favor  of 
prompt  authorization  of  the  Alaskan  route 
for  the  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  and  the  Canadian 
route  for  the  Prudhoe  Bay  gas. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the 
Senators  and  members  of  Congress  who  rep- 
resent our  service  area  with  the  sincere  hope 
that  they  will  support  legislation  to  permit 
the  long  delayed  construction  of  the  oil  pipe- 
line from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  a  Southern  Alaskan 
port  and  thereby  facilitate  the  construction 
of  the  Trans-Canadian  gas  line.  Both  lines 
are  urgently  needed  by  consumers  In  our 
service  area. 

Sincerely, 

Harrt  K.  Wrench,  Jr., 

President. 

Battle  Creek  Gas  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich..  June  4,  1973. 
Hon.  Ted  Stevens. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mv  Dear  Senator  Stevens:  That  the  U.S. 
Is  facing  a  critical  energy  shortage,  especially 
in  the  natural  gas  sector.  Is  not  news  to  you. 

However,  to  us  In  the  distribution  Indus- 
try on  the  front  lines  facing  the  consumer — 
both  domestic  and  Industrial — we  hear  and 
read  reports  that  makes  us  wonder. 

Specifically,  I  am  referring  to  S-1565  which 
calls  for  a  nine-months  study  of  a  Trans- 
Canada  pipeline  route.  S-1565  then  requires 
a  statutory  delay  of  a  minimum  of  1 1  months 
before  construction  work  is  to  be  un- 
dertaken. The  gas  Industry  has  spent  25  mil- 
lion dollars  on  studies  of  routes,  ecology,  and 
economics.  The  oil  and  gas  is  needed  now, 
not  five  years  from  now.  If  construction  be- 
gan today  as  I  write  this  letter,  it  would  be 
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three  to  four  years  before  the  people  and  in- 
dustries of  Battle  Creek  could  look  forward 
to  this  company  furnishing  gas  for  heating 
of  old  and  new  homes  or  expansion  of  exist- 
ing Industrial  production  using  gas  energy. 
The  writer  is  well  aware  that  you  are  un- 
der the  guns  of  the  well-intentioned  but 
sometimes  fanatical  environmentalists  who 
fall  to  place  in  a  balanced  equation  the  fac- 
tor of  the  tremendous  environmental  bene- 
fits adequate  natural  gas  supplies  will  bring 
to  major  metropolitan  areas  in  the  form  of 
acceptable  air  pollution  levels.  This  one  fac- 
tor alone  should  be  considered  equal  to  the 
disturbance  of  some  Arctic  wilderness  life. 
Human  life  is  in  the  balance,  too! 

In  one  major  city  during  1970,  electric 
generating  plants  fired  by  coal  and  high  sul- 
fur oil  emitted  to  the  air  133,000  tons  of 
SO„  while  selUng  18.5  trillion  BTUs  of  energy. 
During  the  same  period,  the  major  gas  com- 
pany emitted  44  tons  of  SOj — due  mainly 
to  the  warning  agent  for  safety  purposes — 
while  selling  184  trillion  BTUs  of  energy.  This 
Is  a  pollution  ratio  of  30,000  to  1.  Think  of  It ! 
I  do  not  wish  to  burden  you  or  yoiu:  staff 
with  reams  of  data,  statistics,  or  arguments. 
I  only  wish  you  to  see  the  point  of  view  from 
our  side  of  the  fence  and  consider  them  in 
your  deliberation  when  voting  on  S-1566, 
which  the  writer  believes  Is  Just  another 
stumbling  block  on  the  road  of  eliminating 
the  Imbalance  between  supply  and  need  to 
keep  o\ir  country  in  the  forefront  of  indus- 
trial nations  of  the  world. 

The  writer  certainly  would  support  favor- 
able Senate  action  on  the  Trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line as  a  vital  necessity  to  alleviate  the  en- 
ergy shortage  In  the  Lower  48  states. 
Most  sincerely, 

D.  M.  ECKMAN, 

President. 
I  Mailcram  ] 

INTERSTATB  PoWER, 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Senator  Ted  Stevens, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Capitol  Hill,  D.C.: 

We  wholeheartedly  support  the  proposal 
of  building  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  now. 
Our  customers  In  the  Midwest  cannot  help 
but  benefit  by  the  quantities  of  oil  and  gas 
being  brought  to  the  lower  48  States. 
R.  W.  Steele. 

President. 


June  H,  1973 


ROSE  MATZKIN— ALWAYS  ON  THE 
GO 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  Haven  Register  recently  published 
a  most  informative  profile  on  the  ciuTent 
president  of  Hadassah,  Mi's.  Rose  Matz- 
kin.  This  article  not  only  enumerates 
Rose  Matzkin's  varied  activities  as  presi- 
dent but  reflects  her  personal  commit- 
ment to  helping  others. 

Mrs.  Matzkin.  who  resides  in  Water- 
bury,  Conn.,  heads  up  one  of  the  larg- 
est women's  organizations  in  the  world, 
with  more  than  300.000  members,  includ- 
ing 10,000  in  Connecticut.  This  organiza- 
tion's valuable  contributions  and  good 
works  are  today  legendary.  The  world- 
renowned  Hadassah  Medical  Center  In 
Jerusalem  is  only  one  of  the  many  worth- 
while activities  of  this  dedicated  and  en- 
ergetic woman. 

Rose  Matzkin's  own  personal  contri- 
butions to  Hadassah  are  known  and  ap- 
preciated beyond  the  confines  of  her  own 
organization.  Connecticut  has  reason  to 
be  proud  of  Rose  Matzkin  and  I  wish  her 


continued  success  in  her  many  worth- 
while endeavors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  article  "Rose  Matzkin  Is  Always  on 
the  Go  as  Hadassah's  Head"  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rose  Matzkin  Is  Always  on  the  Go  as 

Hadassah's  Head 

(By  Ruth  G.  Clouse) 

The  first  non-New  Yorker  to  serve  as  na- 
tional president  of  Hadassah  out  of  15  lead- 
ers of  the  Women's  Zionist  Organization  of 
America  is  a  former  New  Havener  and  a 
graduate  of  Hlllhouse  High  School,  Mrs.  Max 
N.  Matzkin,  the  former  Rose  Cohen  of  Pen- 
dleton Street. 

Her  term  of  office  comes  at  a  time  of  great 
pride  for  Israel,  which  celebrates  beginning 
at  sundown  tonight  and  continuing  Monday 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  nation.  Mrs. 
Matzkin,  Just  back  from  Israel,  will  attend 
the  25th  anniversary  ceremony  and  reception 
of  the  American  Zionist  Federation  tonight 
In  Philharmonic  Hall  at  Lincoln  Center,  New 
York  City,  at  which  Ambassador  to  the  U.S. 
Slmcha  Dlnltz  will  be  the  guest  of  honor. 

LIVES    IN    WATERBUHY 

The  tall,  blue-eyed  president,  whose  ranch 
Style  home  is  at  167  Southwind  Road,  Water- 
bvu-y,  only  a  stone's  throw  from  Post  Junior 
College,  has  a  studio  apartment  on  First 
Avenue  in  New  York.  She  is  able  to  scoot 
over  to  the  national  headquarters  at  65  E. 
52nd  St.  to  administer  one  of  the  largest 
women's  organizations  In  the  world. 

Hadassah  has  chapters  in  60  states  and 
Puerto  Rico  with  a  membership  of  325,000. 
The  New  Haven  Chapter  with  a  membership 
of  over  1800  is  one  of  1400  chapters  and 
groups.  Twelve  have  5,000  or  more  members. 

Rose  Matzkin  gives  credit  where  It  is  due. 
"I  couldn't  have  thought  of  taking  the  Job 
without  the  complete  cooperation  of  my  hus- 
band," she  says.  It  was  he  an  oral  surgeon, 
who  insUted  that  she  accept  the  nomination 
when  it  was  prof  erred. 

Dr.  Matzkin,  like  many  dentists,  does  not 
work  on  Wednesdays,  so  he  is  able  to  drive 
to  New  York  In  1 3^  hours  and  Join  his  wife. 
She  returns  Thursday  evenings,  and  Rose  has 
the  weekend  at  home,  returning  to  New  York 
Simday  night  or  early  Monday  morning. 

It  helps  that  their  son.  Dr.  Michael  C.  Matz- 
kin, Is  an  oral  surgeon,  too,  in  practice  with 
his  father.  He  is  affiliated  with  Waterbury, 
St.  Marys,  St.  Raphael's  and  Harlem  Hospi- 
tals. He  has  two  daughters,  3  and  6  months. 

A  daughter,  Mrs.  Barry  Lavine,  lives  in 
Philadelphia,  and  has  a  13-year-old  daughter, 
Joan. 

DATES   AFIELD 

It  Is  far  from  a  Waterbury  to  New  York 
routine  for  the  Matzkins,  however.  Those  are 
almost  the  exceptional  weeks.  Rose  Matzkin's 
calendar  Is  dotted  with  dates  far  afield.  Her 
trips  back  and  forth  to  Israel  are  as  common 
as  the  average  suburban  housewife's  Jaunts 
Into  town. 

She  has  been  to  Israel  three  times  .so  far 
this  year.  Her  latest,  last  month,  was  high- 
lighted by  the  dedication  in  Israel  of  a  grove 
of  trees  given  by  the  Connecticut  Region  in 
honor  of  her  election  to  the  national  leader- 
ship. Her  granddaughter.  Miss  Joan  Lavine, 
planted  the  first  tree.  With  her  also  were 
her  husband,  son-in-law  and  daughter. 

Before  leaving  Israel  she  met  with  the  Min- 
ister of  Communication,  Shimon  Peres,  for 
the  issuing  of  the  new  stamps  with  a  plctijre 
of  the  Chagall  windows  which  are  in  the 
Hadassah  Synagogue  at  the  Medical  Center 
at  Ein  Karem,  Jerusalem. 


Before  going  to  Israel,  she  had  been  to 
England  for  meetings  of  the  British  Zionist 
Federation. 

Last  week  she  was  in  western  Pennsylvania 
for  a  regional  meeting,  and  this  week  she 
will  be  in  Washington  fat  a  series  of  con- 
ferences. 

NATIONAL    CONVENTION 

In  August  she  will  be  In  Denver  for  the 
national'  convention.  She  was  elected  last 
year  to  her  high  office.  While  election  is  for 
a  one-year  term,  it  Is  customary  to  continue 
for  four. 

Presiding  at  innumerable  meetings  comes 
easily  for  Rose  Matzkin.  In  high  school  she 
was  interested  in  speech  and  dramatics.  In 
spite  of  the  tight  schedule,  she  has  a  serenity 
which  gives  her  an  easy  platform  presence. 
Whether  she  Is  in  the  presence  of  Golda  Meir 
or  Pat  Nixon,  with  both  of  whom  she  has 
been  photographed,  she  Is  as  at  ease  as  If 
she  was  serving  coffee  in  the  living  room  of 
her  home,  located  only  a  few  minutes  from 
Naugatuck. 

Walls  of  the  Matzkin  home  are  marked  by 
modern  paintings,  Including  a  number  by 
John  Masslmlno  of  this  city,  a  teacher  at 
Paler  School  of  Art. 

Long  shelves  along  one  end  of  the  living 
room  hold  books,  art  objects  from  many 
lands,  and  elephants  by  the  scores.  "No 
political  significance  U  Indicated,"  she  avers. 
"It  Just  happens  that  my  husband  has  been 
collecting  them  for  years.  They  come  from 
all  over  and  are  of  every  imaginable  material. 
It's  fun  to  have  one  object  to  look  for  wher- 
ever you  are." 

When  Rose  Cohen  graduated  from  Hill- 
house  and  went  to  the  New  Haven  Normal 
School  it  was  the  deepest  of  the  depression. 
Her  first  Job  was  teachhig  In  Lisbon  (Conn., 
that  Is.)  She  also  taught  speech  and  dra- 
matics under  the  WPA  In  West  Haven. 

Her  father,  Louis  Cohen,  who  lived  on  Roy- 
don  Road,  Is  retired  from  business  and  moved 
to  Florida,  where  her  brother,  David,  and 
brother-in-law  and  sister.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Har- 
old Rosenberg,  live. 

Rosa  Joined  Hadassah  Inconspicuously  as 
a  member  of  a  study  group  of  the  Waterbury 
Chapter.  Soon  she  was  president  of  the  over- 
all chapter  and  then  regional  president. 
There  are  10,000  women  in  the  Connecticut 
Region,  of  which  Mrs.  Sidney  Cohen  of  Man- 
chester is  president. 

In  1955,  Rose  Matzkin  began  her  career 
In  the  big  time.  She  became  a  member  of  the 
national  board  at  the  Chicago  convention  of 
that  year,  becoming  first  a  member-at-large. 
The  next  year  she  was  American  affairs  ohalr- 
man,  then  headed  the  tourism  department, 
wills  and  bequests,  and  Zionist  affairs. 

Next  came  her  leadership  of  Hadassah's 
Youth  Allyah  program.  Through  this  youth 
immigration  movement,  to  which  Hadassah  is 
the  largest  contributor  in  the  world,  Hadas- 
sah has  helped  resettle  and  rehabilitate  in 
Israel  over  140,000  Jewish  youths  from  80 
lands.  Hadassah's  founder,  Henrietta  Szold. 
was  the  first  director  of  Youth  Allyah  ( wave 
of  immigration)  which  cares  for  12,000  ward.s 
annually  at  over  270  youth  villages  and  all- 
day  centers. 

Rose  Matzkin  is  on  the  board  of  governors 
of  Hebrew  University  and  sits  on  the  board 
of  the  Hebrew  Universlty-Hadassah  Medical 
School. 

Sixty-one  years  ago,  Hadassah  was  started 
by  an  American  Jewish  scholar,  educator, 
writer  and  pioneer  Zionist,  Henrietta  Szold 
of  Baltimore.  It  evolved  from  a  study  group, 
and  education  is  still  a  large  part  of  the  pro-, 
gram,  says  Rose  Matzkin. 

Its  first  project,  begun  one  year  after  it 
was  founded,  was  a  modest  mother  and  child 
station  in  the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem.  From 
this  has  come  the  Internationally  known 
Hadassah  Medical  Organization  based,  since 
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1961,  in  the  Hadassah -Hebrew  University 
Medical  Center,  Eln  Karem,  Jerusalem,  to 
which  are  being  added  rebuilt  and  expanded 
facilities  on  Mt.  Scopus,  Hadassah's  first  "hill 
of  healing." 

The  work  being  done  at  the  Medical  Center 
in  Eln  Karem  is  impressive  by  any  standard. 
It  includes  the  Rothschild -Hadassah -Univer- 
sity Hospital,  Rosensohn  Outpatient  Clinics, 
Henrietta  Szold-Hadassah  School  of  Nursing, 
Hebrew  Universlty-Hadassah  Medical  School, 
Adolf  and  Felicia  Leon-Hadassah  Mother  and 
Child  Pavilion,  Hebrew  Universlty-Hadassah 
School  of  Dentistry,  founded  by  Alpha 
Omega;  John  F.  Kennedy  Building,  a  recep- 
tion and  information  center;  Harry  and  Reva 
Lindenbaum-Hadassah  Nurses  Residence,  the 
synagogue  with  the  Chagall  windows,  and 
an  administration  building  and  schools  of 
Pharmacy,  Occupational  Therapy  and  Pub- 
lic Health  and  Social  Medicine. 

Throughout  the  Medical  Center  and  on  Mt. 
Scopus,  which  was  returned  to  the  Jews  after 
a  19-year  interlude,  following  the  Six-Day 
War,  there  are  facilities  for  all  disciplines. 

Nor  are  these  medical  services  the  only 
programs  about  which  Rose  Matzkin  must  be 
knowledgeable.  In  addition  to  the  American 
affairs  program,  Jewish  education,  and  youth 
activities  in  this  country,  there  are  also,  a 
land  reclamation  program.  Youth  Allyah,  and 
education  services.  By  means  of  the  latter,  a 
newly  created  Hadassah  Comprehensive  High 
School/Seligsberg-Brandeis  has  resulted  from 
a  merger  of  boys'  and  girls'  vocational  high 
schools.  Rose  also  attended  the  graduation 
last  December  of  the  first  class  from  the  new 
Hadassah  Community  College,  held  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  dedication  of  the  college 
cultural  and  social  center. 

So  vast  a  program  and  so  many  travel  de- 
mands are  enough  to  turn  anyone's  hair  gray 
over  night.  There  Is  a  sprinkling  of  gray  In 
her  smartly  colffed  hair,  but  there  are  no 
signs  that  the  task  has  given  Rose  Matzkin 
anything  but  happiness. 

When  she  was  a  young  girl  living  In  New 
Haven,  world  leadership  was  probably  far 
from  her  dreams.  Without  the  apparent 
nervous  drive  which  characterizes  so  many  in 
high  places,  she  Is  succeeding  In  bridging  the 
distance  between  this  country  and  Israel  at  a 
time  of  unparalled  pressures. 


DR.  HAROLD  J.  WINSTON  SELECTED 
AS  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  TENNES- 
SEE OPTOMETRIC  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Harold 
J.  Winston  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  has  re- 
cently been  selected  by  his  fellow  optom- 
etrists of  the  Tennessee  Optometric 
Association  as  their  president  for  the 
1973-74  term.  The  new  president  brings 
years  of  experience  in  commimity  serv- 
ice as  well  as  in  his  professions  to  this 
new  position. 

Dr.  Winston  has  served  as  president  of 
the  Volimteer  Lions  Club,  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Temple  Beth  El,  Arn- 
stein  Jewish  Community  Center,  B'nal 
B'rith,  Knox  Highway  Safety  Coimcll.  In 
the  interests  of  ever  elevating  the  stand- 
ards of  his  profession,  he  has  served  as 
president  of  the  Eastern  Tennessee  Opto- 
metric Association  and  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Optometric  Extension  Program 
Study  Group.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Tennessee  Academy  of  Optometry,  the 
American  Optometric  Association,  a 
board  member  of  the  Southern  Council  of 
Optometrists.  He  also  Is  a  member  of  the 
Knox  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


He  has  managed  no  slight  feat,  these 
days,  in  inspiring  the  career  choices  of 
three  of  his  four  children.  One  is  an 
optometrist,  in  practice  with  his  father. 
Another  is  an  optician  and  a  third  is  a 
student  at  Southern  College  of  Optom- 
etry, his  alma  mater. 

The  Tennessee  Optometric  Association 
has  contributed  greatly  to  the  State  of 
Tennessee  in  its  pursuit  of  quality  vision 
care  for  all.  During  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
Winston,  I  am  sure  that  the  TOA  will 
continue  to  achieve  its  goals  and  high 
standards. 


A&tBASSADOR  HARRIMAN  CAIXS 
FOR  TEST  BAN  DISCUSSIONS 
DURING  BREZHNEV  SUMMIT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
visit  next  week  of  Soviet  General  Sec- 
retary Brezhnev  will  hopefully  be  an 
opportunity  for  the  President  to  take  a 
major  new  initiative  toward  a  compre- 
hensive ban  of  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  timely  article  by  former 
Ambassador  W.  Averell  Harriman,  our 
principal  negotiator  of  the  Partial  Test- 
Ban  Treaty  in  1963,  entitled  "The  Right 
Time,  the  Right  Place,"  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  Sunday,  June 
10.  Ambassador  Harriman  writes: 

The  time  is  opportune  for  President  Nixon 
to  announce  the  suspension  of  all  nuclear 
testing  as  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  shows 
similar  restraint,  coupled  with  a  proposal 
for  immediate  negotiations  for  a  compre- 
hensive nuclear  test  ban  Including  under- 
ground testing. 

As  one  of  32  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  67,  which  proposes  that  the 
President  announce  the  immediate  sus- 
pension of  all  underground  nuclear  test- 
ing to  remain  in  effect  as  long  as  the  So- 
viet Union  similarly  abstains,  and  which 
urges  the  President  to  set  forth  a  new 
proposal  to  the  Soviet  Government  for  a 
permanent  treaty  to  ban  all  nuclear  tests, 
I  applaud  Ambassador  Harriman's  rec- 
ommendation that  the  President  "take 
advantage"  of  the  summit  meeting  to 
begin  discussions  on  this  "vital  subject." 
Ambassador  Harriman  concludes: 
An  announcement  by  President  Nixon  and 
Secretary  Brezhnev  of  an  agreement  for 
moratorium  in  testing  pending  prompt  ne- 
gotiations for  a  comprehensive  test-ban 
treaty  would  give  new  reassurance  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  through- 
out the  world  that  another  important  step 
was  being  taken  to  reduce  the  dangers  of 
nuclear  disaster  and  further  the  cause  of 
peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Ambassador  Harriman's  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Right  Time,  the  Right  Place 
(By  W.  Averell  Harriman) 

Washington. — The  forthcoming  visit  of 
Secretary  Brezhnev  gives  President  Nixon  a 
unique  opportunity  for  another  important 
Initiative  in  the  control  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. The  time   Is  opportune  for  President 


Nixon  to  announce  the  suspension  of  all 
nuclear  testing  as  long  as  the  Soviet  Union 
shows  similar  restraint,  coupled  with  a  pro- 
posal for  immediate  negotiations  for  a  com- 
prehensive nuclear  test  ban  including  un- 
derground testing.  Ten  years  ago  President 
Kennedy  took  a  similar  Initiative  which  re- 
sulted in  agreement  within  seven  weeks  on 
the  partial  test-ban  treaty. 

This  treaty  included  a  pledge  to  continue 
negotiations  to  ban  all  nuclear  testing.  This 
pledge  was  reaffirmed  in  the  nonproliferalion 
treaty  negotiated  under  President  Johnson 
and  ratified  by  President  Nixon.  Thus  three 
Administrations  have  undertaken  this  com- 
mitment and  so  have  the  Soviet  leaders  of 
the  last  decade  as  well. 

Other  countries  of  the  world  take  this 
commitment  of  ours  serious.  It  is  doubtful 
that  we  can  be  successful  in  persuading  cer- 
tain potential  nuclear  powers  to  consider 
seriously  adhering  to  the  nonproliferation 
treaty  as  long  as  we  continue  extensive  un- 
derground tests. 

For  many  years — since  1958,  in  fact — it 
has  been  generally  accepted  that  the  com- 
prehensive test  ban  would  be  in  our  national 
Interest.  The  reason  given  for  our  inability 
to  reach  agreement  on  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  has  been  our  inability  to  obtain  Soviet 
agreement  on  on-site  Inspection,  once 
thought  necessary  to  detect  violation  by 
clandestine  underground  testing.  Whatever 
the  merits  of  such  a  reason  ten  to  fifteen 
years  ago.  it  is  not.  in  the  Judgment  of  ex- 
perts, valid  today. 

There  are  two  major  reasons  for  the 
change.  The  first  results  from  the  continued 
advances  in  the  field  of  detection  and  identi- 
fication of  underground  nuclear  tests  by 
seismic  means  and  other  national  means  of 
detection. 

Our  national  capabilities  have  advanced  to 
a  point  where  the  risks  of  danger  to  U.S. 
security  Interests  by  clandestine  Soviet  un- 
derground tests  is  very  limited.  Any  test  that 
might  escape  detection  and  identification 
would  be  quite  small,  a  relatively  small  frac- 
tion of  the  Hiroshima  bomb  and  of  relatively 
little  Importance  in  its  possible  effect  on  the 
strategic  balance.  Even  with  respect  to  tests 
of  this  size,  there  is  sufficient  uncertainty  so 
that  a  potential  evader  could  never  be  sure 
that  any  individual  test  would  not  be  de- 
tected and  Identified. 

The  second  reason  results  from  the  SALT 
agreements  which  provide  that  compliance 
will  be  verified  by  each  side  by  national  tech- 
nical means,  that  neither  side  wlU  interfere 
with  the  others  national  means  of  verifica- 
tion, and  that  a  standing  commission  will 
be  established  to  consider  any  suspected  vio- 
lation of  the  agreement.  These  provisions  as- 
sure protection  to  our  satellite  photography 
and  provide  a  forum  for  Immediate  consider- 
ation of  any  suspicious  activity.  While  one 
can  always  point  to  a  possible  residue  of  un- 
certainty, the  risks  of  undetected  violation 
In  the  very  low-yield  range  have  been  re- 
duced to  a  point  where  they  are  far  out- 
weighed by  the  gains  from  such  a  treaty 
by  the  elimination  of  tests  in  the  higher- 
yield  range  and  m  contributing  in  other 
important  ways  to  our  security. 

A  resolution  is  now  before  the  Senate,  with 
the  support  of  34  Senators  from  both  par- 
ties, which  proposes  llrst,  that  the  President 
announce  the  immediate  suspension  of  all 
underground  nuclear  testing  to  remain  in 
effect  as  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  similarly 
abstrains,  and  second,  urges  the  President  to 
set  forth  promptly  a  new  proposal  to  the 
Soviet  Government  for  a  permanent  treaty 
to  ban  all  nuclear  tests.  All  other  nations 
would,  of  coxirse,  be  asked  to  Join  such  a 
treaty. 
It    seems    fitting    that    President    Nixon 
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should  follow  this  advice  and  take  advantage 
of  the  Brezhnev  visit  to  Initiate  discussions 
on  this  vital  subject. 

If  we  are  prepared  to  abandon  the  contro- 
versial subject  of  on-site  Inspection,  there 
are  no  insurmountable  difficulties  to  over- 
come, providing  both  sides  are  prepared  to 
enter  such  an  agreement  at  this  time.  Of 
course,  there  are,  in  this  country,  those  who 
still  demand  on-site  inspection  but  the  pre- 
ponderance of  scientific  Judgment  appears 
to  be  that  the  risks  of  concealed  evasion  are 
limited  and  the  advantages  far  outweigh  any 
risk. 

The  SALT  agreements  Impose  quantitative 
restrictions  on  nuclear  weapons  but  do  not 
curb  qualitative  Improvements.  The  SALT  II 
discussions  now  commencing  may  In  time 
result  In  further  limitations.  In  the  mean- 
while, a  comprehensive  test  ban  Is  the  most 
Immediate  way  to  further  reduce  the  danger- 
ous and  coetly  nuclear  arms  race.  With  the 
will  on  both  sides  it  could  be  achieved 
promptly. 

An  announcement  by  President  Nixon  and 
Secretary  Brezhnev  of  an  agreement  for 
moratorium  in  testing  pending  prompt  nego- 
tlationa  for  a  comprehensive  test-ban  treaty 
would  give  new  reassurance  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  throughout  the  world 
that  another  important  step  was  being  taken 
to  reduce  the  dangers  of  nuclear  disaster  and 
further  the  cause  of  peace. 


A  CONCERT  FOR  THE  NAVAJOS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  a  set- 
ting of  rugged  mountains,  cactus  plants, 
small  mud  houses  and  desert  air  would 
at  first  thought  seem  to  be  quite  an  ex- 
traordinary backdrop  for  a  cultural 
event.  Especially  when  the  audience  Is 
composed  primarily  of  children— and  In- 
dian children  at  that.  But  on  second 
thought,  the  picture  Is  breathtaking.  Can 
you  envision  the  music  of  a  professional 
symphonic  orchestra  rising  in  a  setting 
of  majestic  rock  formations,  set  against 
clear  desert  sky  amidst  desert  flowers  and 
sagebrush?  It  is  indeed  picturesque.  And 
it  Is  a  picture  that  was  captured  recently 
In  my  beautiful  State  of  New  Mexico. 
Here  in  the  East,  we  often  take  for 
granted  the  availability  of  opera  per- 
formances, conceits  and  stage  produc- 
tions. But  in  New  Mexico,  especially  in 
areas  outside  the  main  population  cen- 
ters, many  residents  have  never  had  the 
opportunity  to  attend  a  live  cultural 
event — at  least,  not  imtll  an  innovative 
conductor  recently  decided  to  take  such 
a  performance  to  the  people.  The  con- 
ductor and  music  director  of  the  Albu- 
querque Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Yo- 
shimi  Takeda,  took  his  orchestra  to  the 
Navajo  Indian  Reservation  a  month  ago. 
The  orchestra  performed  for  the  Indian 
students  on  the  reservation  a  concert  of 
"Music  from  around  the  world."  They 
played  a  prelude  from  the  opera,  Lohen- 
grin, by  Wagner,  they  played  music  from 
Hungary  by  Brahms,  a  Spanish  dance  by 
de  Falla,  as  well  as  music  from  Japan, 
Russia  and  Italy.  Not  only  were  the  chil- 
dren able  to  hear  a  live  symphony  or- 
chestra, but  they  also  experienced  types 
of  music  they  had  never  heard  before. 
The  beauty  of  New  Mexico,  coupled  with 
the  beauty  of  our  excellent  symphony 
orchestra,  was  truly  a  breathtaking  spec- 
tacle. I  woidd  like  to  commend  Mr,  Ta- 


keda and  all  of  the  many  New  Mexicans 
who  contributed  to  the  success  of  this 
2  day  concert  tour  and  I  would  like  to 
encourage  more  such  performances  in 
the  future.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
two  newspaper  articles  concerning  these 
concerts  be  printed  along  with  my  state- 
ment in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Albuquerque  Tribune, 

May  10,  19731 

Symphony  Makes  Hit  Wrrn  Navajos 

(By  Urlth  Lucas) 

CaowNPOiNT. — The  Albuquerque  Symphony 
Orchestra  ensembles  played  on  the  Navajo 
Reservation  today. 

And  the  concert-sized  ASO  performed 
Wednesday  night  at  Fort  Wingate  High 
School  Auditorium.  Elarlier  the  fuU  orchestra 
played  at  Crownpolnt  Indian  Boarding 
School. 

These  musical  meanderings  were  a  dream 
come  true. 

For  ASO  Conductor  Yoshiml  Takeda  it  was 
a  chance  to  enlarge  the  musical  circle  of  his 
fine  orchestra. 

For  many  youngsters  It  was  their  first  time 
to  hear  a  live  orchestra. 

Folded,  twisted  and  majestic  rock  forma- 
tions, a  bright  blue  sky  dotted  with  fleecy 
white  clouds  made  the  two-day  trip  an  un- 
forgettable one  for  orchestra  members. 

The  strong,  warm  sun  beamed  down  on  a 
land  now  freshening  with  green  grass  and 
desert  flowers  fed  by  the  winter's  rain  and 
snow. 

In  most  schools,  the  children  were  Navajo 
with  glossy  black,  neatly  combed  hair.  From 
the  youngest  to  the  eldest,  they  sat  In  cour- 
teous silence  but  their  warm,  brown  velvet 
eyes  sparkled  at  some  pleasant  sounds. 

Some  of  the  little  girls  held  tiny  hands 
over  their  ean  In  anticipation  of  the  clang 
of  the  cjrmbals. 

The  children  gave  special  applause  to 
Barrel  Moore,  14,  who  played  a  movement 
from  Dlro's  Concerto  for  Accordion  and 
Orchestra. 

The  trip  across  the  Continental  Divide  Into 
Navajoiand  was  made  possible  from  a  match- 
ing funds  grant  from  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  In  Washington,  D.C.,  a 
federal  agency. 

Mrs.  William  Dolde,  president  of  the  ASO 
board  of  Directors,  helped  make  the  visit 
possible. 

There  were  41  members  of  the  ASO  on  the 
trip.  Egan  Fellig  was  concertmaster  for  the 
tour. 

At  Port  Wingate,  Mr.  Takeda  was  welcomed 
by  Bruce  Footracer,  the  schools  band  direc- 
tor. Mr.  Footracer,  a  full-blooded  Navajo,  Is 
a  graduate  of  Gallup  High  School.  He  Is  proud 
that  he  could  return  to  his  native  home  to 
teach  after  finishing  his  musical  training  at 
North  Arizona  University  at  Flagstaff. 

The  class  of  1972  and  the  Industrial  arts 
students  at  Fort  Wingate  High  gave  a  statue 
of  Shush — Navajo  for  bear — with  the  inscrip- 
tion: 

"Dedicated  to  Wingate  students. 

May  they  walk  in  beauty." 

For  the  youngsters  at  the  schools,  listening 
to  the  ASO  music  was  a  sound  of  beauty. 

The  music  was  varied.  There  was  Rossini's 
overtiu-e  to  "Barber  of  Seville,"  Goulds 
American  Salute,  Brahms  Hungarian  Dance 
No.  6,  Strauss'  "Tales  From  the  Vienna 
Woods,"  the  Japanese  "Woodcutters  Song  by 
Koyama." 

The  orchestra  closed  with  Rodgers  and 
Hammerstelns  familiar  selectlona  from 
"Sound  of  Music." 


Jeanne  Greallsh  discussed  the  music  played 
at  the  Crownpolnt  School. 

Other  areas  visited  were  at  Gallup,  Chuska 
Sanostee,  St.  Michael's  Mission  School', 
Oanado.  Children  from  siuroundlng  schools 
came  in  by  bus  to  hear  the  nearest  program. 

The  first  day's  visit  also  Included  Church 
Bock  Elementary,  Indian  Hills  Elementary, 
Sunnyslde  Elementary,  Roosevelt  Elementary 
and  Red  Rock. 

[Prom  the  Albuquerque  Joiu-nal,   May    lo 
1973] 

CrrY  Obchestra  Gives  Navajos  Musical 

Treat 

(By  Jim  Largo) 

Crownpoint. — Albuquerque  Symphony  Or- 
chestra conductor  Yoshlmi  Takeda  swung 
his  baton  up  with  his  right  band  to  stress 
tne  string  section,  before  looking  to  the 
bleachers,  where  a  student  audience  from 
the  Navajo  country  sat. 

About  1000  young  dark  eyes  were  focused 
on  him.  Takeda,  obviously  pleased,  smiled 
and  continued  leading  the  music  in  a  concert, 
at  Crownpolnt  Boarding  School  gymnasium 
Wednesday  morning. 

About  400  students,  mostly  Navajos,  from 
Crownpolnt,  Pueblo  Pintado,  Standing  Rock, 
Lake  Valley  and  local  residents  listened  to 
the  40-member  orchestra  play  "music  around 
the  world"  in  eight  numbers. 

The  orchestra  arrived  earlier  In  two  blue 
and  silver  buses.  The  chartered  buses  passed 
below  pointed  orange  mesas  and  parked  in 
front  of  the  green  buildings  of  the  BIA 
Crownpolnt  Boarding  School. 

The  members  then  walked  Into  the  gym- 
nasium with  Instrument  luggage  and  de- 
lighted the  audience  by  setting  up  and  tun- 
ing the  Instruments.  The  crowd  seemed  im- 
pressed with  the  brass  section. 

When  the  orchestra  was  ready,  Sam  Ham- 
ilton, principal  of  the  school.  Introduced 
the  narrator.  Miss  Jean  Greallsh,  who  also 
serves  as  the  traveling  representative  for  the 
orchestra. 

Miss  Greallsh  introduced  the  orchestra  by 
saying,  "Maybe  some  of  you  have  never  seen 
an  orchestra  before."  She  said  the  dictionary 
definition  of  an  orchestra  was  not  enough. 
"A  symphony  orchestra  Is  a  company  of  per- 
formers who  play  various  Instruments  in 
symphonies.  That's  what  you  see  before  you. " 

Miss  Greallsh  then  told  the  students,  "We 
will  take  you  on  a  trip  a  round  the  world. " 
The  orchestra  then  played  eight  numbers  in- 
cluding the  "American  Salute,"  "Hungarian 
Dance  No.  6,"  "Spanish  Dance  No.  1,"  "Tales 
Prom  the  Vienna  Woods,"  "Russian  Sailors' 
Dance,"  "Japanese  Woodcutter's  Song,"  and 
"Sound  of  Music." 

Miss  Greallsh  explained  each  number  to 
the  students,  ranging  in  age  from  6  to  about 
13.  Before  the  playing  of  "Tales  From  the 
Vienna  Woods,"  Miss  Greallsh  said:  "Try  to 
Imagine  in  your  mind  what  J.  Strauss  had  in 
mind  when  he  wrote  this  piece." 

Students  appeared  attentive  to  the  music. 
but  more  so  to  the  method  of  how  various 
Instriunents  were  being  played.  One  student, 
pointing  to  an  Instrument,  said,  "That's  a 
harp." 

Two  boys  appeared  attracted  to  the  drum- 
mer, who  did  a  chattering  roll  on  the  drums. 
Tlie  boys  tried  to  imitate  him  and  said,  "He 
made  it  pretty  good." 

One  girl  sat  bent  over,  with  her  hands  on 
her  chin  and  elbows  on  her  knees.  As  the 
string  section  played,  she  appeared  lost  in 
imagination.  When  the  orchestra  stopped, 
she  clapped  loudly. 

As  the  music  ended.  Miss  Greallsh  told  the 

students,  "We  want  to  thank  you  for  being 

such  a  wonderful  audience.  We  hope  you  will 

let  us  come  back." 

An    orcehslra    member    Debbie    McVeety, 
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said  "they  were  a  very  good  audience,  espe- 
ciaUy  on  this  side,"  pointing  to  the  south 
bleachers. 

Sherryl  Martinez,  a  student  at  Crownpolnt, 
said  she  liked  the  way  the  drummer  played. 
She  also  said  she  liked  the  music. 

A  sixth  grade  teacher,  Mrs.  Gay  Hargrove, 
said,  "I  thoroughly  enjoyed  it.  I  would  like 
to  see  the  concert  come  more  often.  I  think 
the  more  exposure  they  (students)  get,  the 
more  they  can  identify  with.  A  lot  of  it  is 
strange  to  them." 

"The  kids  were  tremendous,"  Takeda  said. 
"I  could  tell.  They  were  a  great  audience.  I 
could  tell.  We  should  do  more." 

And,  Principal  Hamilton,  said,  "We  really 
would  like  them  to  come  back." 

The  orchestra  is  on  a  tour  through  the 
Navajo  Reservation,  a  tour  made  possible  by 
the  National  Endowment  of  the  Arts  and 
Humanities,  a  government  agency,  which  de- 
cided to  expose  small  communities  to  city 
orchestral  music. 

The  40-member  orchestra  went  to  Tt.  Win- 
gate during  the  afternoon  and  played  for  the 
boarding  school,  Wednesday  evening  at  8  p.m. 
The  tour  will  continue  today  at  St.  Michael's 
Mission  School,  Chuska  boarding  school  and 
Sanostee  boexding  school,  all  on  the  Navajo 
Reservation.  The  band  will  retiirn  this  eve- 
ning. 


FEDERAL  PROPERTY  TAX  ROLE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
long  been  the  conventional  wisdom  that 
the  property  tax  is  solely  the  responsi- 
bility of  State  and  local  governments, 
and  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
no  role  whatsoever  in  this  field.  Nation- 
wide the  property  tax  constitutes  over  75 
percent  of  all  local  government  tax  rev- 
enues. Consequently,  the  administration 
of  this  tax  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
primarily  a  function  of  local  govern- 
mental units,  with  the  State  exercising 
supervisory  powers. 

Today,  this  basic  assumption  is  being 
challenged.  Though  the  consensus  is  still 
that  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  tax  lies  with  State 
and  local  units  of  government,  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  clear  that  some 
greater  effort  is  needed  in  order  to  reform 
and  strengthen  the  credibility  and  fair- 
ness of  this  most  important  source  of 
revenue. 

Extensive  research  by  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions has  provided  ample  documentation 
that  the  property  tax  burden  is  highly 
regressive — too  often — falling  most  heav- 
ily on  those  who  can  least  afford  to 
pay  it. 

A  study  conducted  by  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions has  demonstrated  clearly  that  by 
and  large,  the  States  have  not  acted  to 
eliminate  the  most  InefiBcient  and  arbi- 
trary aspects  of  the  property  tax 
structure. 

Taken  together,  this  body  of  evidence 
points  to  a  growing  need  for  a  limited 
Federal  Involvement  In  the  property  tax 
field.  To  the  extent  that  the  property 
tax  burden  Is  distributed  Inequitably,  the 
Federal  commitment  to  alleviate  poverty 
Is  undermined.  To  the  extent  that  the 
property  tax  is  administered  IneflQ- 
ciently  and  arbitrarily,  the  credibility  of 


all  Government  revenue-raising  mecha- 
nisms is  weakened. 

In  the  face  of  this  growing  case  for 
Federal  involvement,  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference,  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing last  week,  voted  to  endorse  the  con- 
cept of  a  limited  Federal  role  in  the  field 
of  property  tax  relief  and  reform. 

Noting  that  "improvements  in  State 
and  local  policies  and  procedures  sur- 
rounding use  of  the  property  tax  are 
critical  if  administration  of  the  tax  is 
to  be  fair,  equitable  and  effective,"  the 
conference  adopted  a  resolution  which 
recognizes  a  legitimate  Federal  interest 
in  property  tax  relief,  and  a  proper, 
though  limited.  Federal  role  in  promot- 
ing property  tax  reform. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  in  the 
Senate — S.  1255 — which  would  promote 
just  such  a  cooperative  effort,  and  so  I 
welcome  the  action  taken  by  the  Nation's 
Governors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  resolution  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Governors'  Conference  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

State  of  Utah, 
Office  of  the  Governor, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Jtah,  June  7. 1973. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Ed:  Thanks  very  much  for  your  let- 
ter on  S.  1255  to  provide  Federal  incentives 
for  state  property  tax  relief  and  reform. 

As  you  know,  the  issue  of  property  tax  re- 
lief and  reform  came  before  my  National 
Governors'  Conference  Committee  on  Exec- 
utive Management  and  Fiscal  Affairs.  This 
policy  affirms  that  the  administration  of  the 
property  tax  is  and  should  remain  the  re- 
sponsibility of  state  and  local  governments. 
However,  the  policy  U)  recognizes  the  Fed- 
eral interest  in  limiting  the  adverse  Impact 
of  a  property  tax  in  certain  classes  of  exces- 
sively burdened  tax  payers,  and  (2)  states 
that  Federal  Incentives  promoting  better  as- 
sessment administration  ^nd  encouraging 
states  to  assume  greater  responsibility  for 
property  tax  matters  are  desirable.  Enclosed 
Is  the  policy  statement  adopted  by  the  An- 
nual Meeting  and  a  brief  background  report. 
I  share  your  view  that  state  activity  In 
property  tax  relief  and  reform  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult and  important  task.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
states  will  take  appropriate  initiatives  with 
minimum  Federal  Intervention. 

Relative  to  8.  1255,  the  Committee  was  In 
general  agreement  that  your  legislation  man- 
dates an  appropriate.  Indirect  Federal  role  in 
property  taxation. 
Sincerely, 

Calvin  L.  Ramfton, 

Governor. 

National  Governors  Conference  1973-74 — 
Policy  Statement  of  Executive  Manage- 
ment AND  Fiscal  Affairs  Committee 
property  tax  relief  and  reform 
In  1963  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  completed  a  major 
report  on  the  status  of  property  tax  adminis- 
tration at  state  and  local  levels.  The  report 
Included      twenty-nine      recommendations 
aimed  at  clearly  Identifying  state  responsi- 
bilities in  the  property  tax  field  and  providing 
a  basis  for  Improved  state  and  local  perform- 
ance In  administering  this  Important  tax. 


Since  August  1971.  when  the  California 
Supreme  Court  rendered  Its  landmark  deci- 
sion In  Serrano  vs.  Priest,  the  property  tax  -s 
used  to  finance  public  education  has  been 
the  subject  of  Increasing  attention  and  anal- 
ysis. While  the  Serrano  and  Rodrlquez  school 
finance  cases  did  not  deal  directly  with  the 
constitutionality  of  the  property  tax,  they 
gave  rise  to  increasing  scrutiny  of  state  and 
local  administration  of  the  tax. 

During  1972  and  1973  major  studies  of  the 
property  tax  have  been  carried  out  by  the  Ad- 
visory Commlssicn  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations, the  Education  Commission  of  the 
States,  and  the  Sub-Committee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  All 
three  reports  deal  with  two  major  compo- 
nents of  the  tax — the  manner  in  which  it  is 
administered,  and  relief  from  excessive  bur- 
den created  by  tlie  tax  on  certain  categories 
of  low  income  property  owners. 

The  ACIR  study  was  undertaken  upon  re- 
quest of  the  President,  and  examined  issiies 
aimed  at  defining  the  appropriate  federal 
role  in  achieving  property  tax  relief,  re- 
form of  property  tax  administration,  and  re- 
lieving intra-state  fiscal  disparities  in  financ- 
ing education.  The  Commission  concluded 
that  federal  role  in  any  of  the  three  areas 
was  neither  necessary  nor  desirable. 

In  reaching  its  conclusions,  the  Commission 
underscored  its  belief  that  these  areas  are 
state  responsibilities  and  that  federal  entry 
into  the  field  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
federal  system.  In  evaluating  the  advisability 
of  a  federal  role,  two  rigorous  criteria  were 
applied: 

( 1 )  The  problem  that  precipiteted  the  de- 
mand for  federal  intervention  stems  from  a 
head-on  conflict — a  serious  under  cutting  of 
a  major  federal  program  objective  by  policies 
of  most  states;  and 

(2)  Tlie  intergovernmental  conflict  can  be 
resolved  only  by  Federal  government  action. 

ACIR  explicitly  rejected  proposals  for  even 
modest  federal  programs  to  assist  States  in 
providing  limited  property  tax  relief  for  low- 
income  home  owners  and  renters,  and  to  en- 
courage Improved  administration  of  the  prop- 
erty tax. 

The  study  carried  out  by  the  Education 
Commission  of  the  States  did  not  deal  with 
the  federal  role,  but  did  conclude  that  pro- 
visions for  relief  from  excessive  brrden  and 
current  administrative  practices  are  in  need 
of  major  attention  by  the  States. 

Finally,  a  report  prepared  for  the  Senate 
Sub-Committee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions found  a  need  for  major  improvement  in 
both  assessment  practices  and  relief  mech- 
anisms. The  report,  based  upon  a  survey 
questionnaire  mailed  to  each  Governor,  has 
resulted  in  the  introduction  of  federal  legis- 
lation which  would  offer  assistance  to  States 
which  make  major  strides  in  reforming  their 
property  tax  systems. 

The  National  Governors'  Conference  docs 
not  have  policy  in  this  important  and  con- 
troversial area.  In  view  of  increasing  interest 
and  debate  surrounding  the  property  tax,  it 
is  appropriate  that  the  Conference  consider 
the  adoption  of  a  new  policy  statement  on 
property  tax  reform  and  relief. 

PROPOSED  POLICY  POSITION 

The  National  Governors'  Conference  notes 
increasing  interest  in  the  issue  of  property 
tax  reform  and  relief.  Studies  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernment  Relations,  the  Education 
Commission  of  the  States,  and  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee of  Intergovernmental  Relations  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  underscore  the  Importance  of 
action  aimed  at  strengthening  and  at  the 
same  time  improving  public  acceptance  of 
this  important  revenue  device. 

The  Conference  believes  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  property  tax  is  and  should  re- 
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main  the  responsibility  of  the  States  and 
their  local  governments. 

However,  the  Conference  recognizes  the 
federal  interest  in  limiting  the  adverse  im- 
pact of  the  property  tax  on  certain  classes  of 
excessively  burdened  taxpayers.  But  we  be- 
lieve that  a  federal  effort  In  this  area  should 
avoid  requirements  for  arbitrary  national 
uniformity  in  use,  impact  and  or  adminis- 
tration since  such  requirements  would  be  an 
xmdesirable  federal  Intrii.-ion. 

We  further  believe  that  federal  incentives 
which  would  promote  better  assessment  ad- 
ministration, or  encourage  the  States  to 
assume  greater  responsibility  for  property 
tax  matters  are  desirable. 

Therefore,  the  Conference  supports  a  fed- 
eral program  to  assist  States  in  alleviating 
the  regressivity  of  iheir  property  tax  sys- 
tems, and  calls  upon  Congre^s  to  explore 
means  by  which  tlie  States  may  be  encour- 
aged to  assume  greater  responslt:'llity  with 
respect  to  more  equitable  administration  of 
property  tax  assessments  and  appeals. 

The  Conference  futtlier  calls  upon  all 
States  to  review  the  policies  and  procedures 
v.'hich  guide  use  of  the  property  tax  by  all 
taxing  jurisdictions  within  each  State.  Sucli 
a  review  should  focu.s  at  a  minimum  upon: 

( 1 1  policies,  practices,  and  standards  of 
assessment  and  general  administration. 

(2)  devices  used  to  provide  relief  to  cer- 
tain classes  of  property  taxpayers. 

(3)  identification  of  state  and  local  pro- 
grams financed  by  the  property  tax  which 
would  more  equit.^.bly  be  liuanced  by  other 
.sources  of  revenue. 

(4)  identification  niid  measurement  of 
the  property  tax  base  that  has  been  eroded 
by  exemption. 

(5)  alternate  remedies  for  appealing  a.s- 
sesiiments  and  adjustment  of  excessive  as- 
sessments. 

Improvements  in  state  and  local  policies 
and  procedures  surrounding  use  of  tlie  prop- 
erty tax  are  critical  it  administration  of  the 
lax  is  to  be  fair,  equitable .~Rntl\efTective. 


luirable.~Rntl\e 


PUBLIC  LANDS  WHICH  POSSESS  IM- 
PORTANT MULTIPLE  USE  VALUES 
SHOULD  BE  INCLUDED  WITHIN 
THE  NATIONAL  FOREST  SYSTEM 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Alaska  Society  of  Professional  Eneineens. 
This  urges  the  Joint  Federal-State  Land 
Use  Planning  Commission  to  recommend 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  pub- 
lic lands  which  possess  important  mul- 
tiple u.se  values  should  be  included  with- 
in the  National  Forest  system.  A  number 
of  groups  in  Alaska  have  passed  resolu- 
tions on  the  same  subject. 

The  Alaska  Society  of  Professional  En- 
gineers has  a  great  deal  of  expertise  and 
interest  in  this  area  and,  I  believe,  rep- 
resents the  \'iews  of  a  large  number  of 
Alaskans.  For  this  reason,  I  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
request  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 

Whereas,  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  of  1971  provides  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  land  ownership  within  the  State  of 
Alaska;  and 

Whereas,  the  Secretary  of  Interior  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  recom- 
mending land   use   allocations   of  approxi- 


mately 80  million  acres  of  conservation  sys- 
tem (d)(2)  lands,  in  Alaska  by  the  end  of 
1973;  and 

Whereas,  these  allocations  will  be  made  to 
conservation  agencies,  namely  the  U.S.  Park 
Service,  U.S.  Forest  Service,  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  or  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River 
System  for  management;  and 

Wliereas,  multiple  use  of  resources  pro- 
vides for  optimum  social  and  economic  bene- 
fits in  the  form  of  employment  opportu- 
nities and  raw  materials  necessary  to  sup- 
port and  improve  the  quality  of  life:  and 

Whereas,  of  the  four  conservation  agencies, 
only  the  National  Forest  System  has  Congres- 
sional direction  to  practice  multiple  use 
management;  and 

Whereas,  the  professional  engineers  of  the 
Suite  of  Alaska  are  concerned  with  land  use 
and  are  generally  charged  with  the  design 
of  developments  which  mp.y  prove  to  b:- 
fef.sible  withir  the  State  of  Alaska;  and 

Whereas,  the  Society  of  Professional  En- 
gineers believe  the  engineering  profession,  in 
concert  wiiii  other  professional  disciplines, 
can  design  developments,  in  compliance  witli 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969,  which  utilize  natural  resources  with- 
out destroying  the  recreational  and  environ- 
mental values  of  these  (d)(2)  lands,  now 
t  be  re  fore 

Be  it  resolves  that  the  Alaska  Society  of 
Profes.«;ional  Engineers  urge  that  the  Joint 
Fecleral-Stpte  Land  Use  Planning  Commis- 
sion and  the  Secretnry  of  tlie  Interior  recom- 
mend to  Congress  that  those  (d)(2)  lands 
possessing  important  multiple  use  values  be 
included  within  tlie  National  Forest  Sys- 
tem: I'.tid 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  this  resolution 
be  presented  by  the  Society's  President  of  his 
designee  at  the  Public  Hearing  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Joint  Federal-State  Land  Use 
Planning  Commission  in  Anchorage  on  April 
23  24,  1973  and  that  copies  be  transmitted 
to  Governor  Egan,  Secretary  of  Interior  Mor- 
ton, and  Alaska's  congressional  delegation. 
Senators  Stevens  and  Gravel  and  Representa- 
tive Young. 


DECISION  OF  THE  DEFENSE  DE- 
PARTMENT TO  CLOSE  TWO  MAJOR 
NAVY  INSTALLATIONS  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  several  times 
in  the  past  2  months  I  have  taken  the 
floor  to  protest  the  wrong  and  outrageous 
decision  of  the  Defense  Department  to 
close  two  major  Navy  installations  in  my 
State  of  Rhode  Island.  Rhode  Island  and 
tlio  U.S.  Navy  have  shared  in  a  partner- 
sliip  for  national  defense  since  the  earli- 
est days  of  our  Nation  and  I  believe  it 
is  reprehensible  that  one  party  to  that 
partnership,  the  Navy,  should  unilater- 
ally and  without  consultation  or  advance 
notice  simply  and  brutally  annoimce  that 
the  partnership  is  now  dissolved. 

We  in  Rhode  Island  have  still  not  given 
up  all  hope  of  reversing  or  altering  this 
decision.  But  if  it  must  be,  then  we  will 
all  work  together  to  ease  the  dreadful 
economic  consequences  as  much  as  is 
po.ssible. 

The  Navy,  however,  seems  determined 
to  add  insult  to  injui-y.  Several  weeks 
ago  the  Navy  announced  that  it  intended 
to  use  an  ocean  area  just  a  few  miles 
off  the  coast  of  Newport — and  just  a  few 
miles  from  the  soon-to-be  empty  U.S. 
Naval  Station  at  Newport — as  a  dump- 
ing ground  for  2,800.000  cubic  yards  of 


polluted  muck,  silt,  and  sludge  from  the 
Thames  River  and  Groton  Harbor  in  ad- 
jacent Connecticut. 

This  decision,  too,  Mr.  President,  is  an 
outrageous  and  wrong  one.  Fortunately 
our  Federal  laws  and  regulations  regard- 
ing the  environment  offer  more  protec- 
tion to  the  rights  of  States  than  do  the 
laws  regarding  the  location  of  mili- 
tary instaHations. 

P  or  this  dumping  project  the  Navy  was 
required  to  produce  an  environmental 
impact  statement,  even  though  it  did  not 
have  to  produce  an  economic  impact 
statement  for  its  proposal  to  close  the 
Navy  bases.  For  the  dumping  project  the 
Navy  vas  required  to  seek  comments 
from  a  variety  of  Federal  and  State 
rrrercie.s  involved,  even  though  the  Navy 
fn.ocd  no  such  requirements  for  its  base 
closinst.s  proposal.  And,  finally,  the  Navy 
va.i  i-oQuirrd  to  hold  public  hearings  on 
the  dumping  plan,  even  though  no  such 
healings  were  ever  even  considered  on 
the  base  closmg.s  plan. 

One  of  the  hearings  was  scheduled 
for  tonight  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
I:  land.  However,  it  has  been  indeflnitelv 
postiioned  while  the  Navy  considers  a 
variety  of  factors  in  regard  to  this  dump- 
ing plan. 

I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  this 
period  of  possible  reconsideration  by  the 
Navy  also  results  from  the  vehemence  of 
th5  reaction  from  within  my  own  State. 

The  day  of  the  announcement,  one 
prominont  Newport  area  fisherman  v.as 
quoted  as  saying  about  the  muck: 

Contsectlcut  doesn't  want  It,  Massachu- 
setts doesn't  want  It.  New  York  doesn't  want 
It.  Why  should  we  have  to  take  It?  It  ruins 
the  trap  fishing,  trawling  areas,  lobster  fish- 
ing. It  aifects  the  whole  fishing  business. 

This  statement  typifies  the  reaction  of 
thousands  of  our  Rhode  Island  citizens. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
at  this  point  that  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  City  Council  of  Newport,  R.I.,  and 
the  Town  Council  of  Middletown,  R.I., 
protesting  tliis  dumping  plan,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  those  of  us 
who  believe  that  an  area  of  open  ocean 
4.6  nautical  miles  southeast  of  Brcnton 
Light — an  area  heavily  used  for  fi.=hing, 
for  boating,  even  for  the  America's  Cup 
races — should  not  be  ecologically  de- 
stroyed by  this  polluted  muck,  do  not  say 
that  the  dredging  project  should  be 
abandoned.  I  realize  the  importance  to 
our  national  security  that  the  Trident 
class  of  nuclear  submarines  be  developed 
speedily  and  I  am  pleased  that  much  of 
the  work  will  be  done  at  Groton  with  its 
large  number  of  Rhode  Island  worker.^. 
We  realize  that  the  river  and  the  harbor 
must  be  dredged  to  accommodate  tlie 
submarine. 

But  there  are  certainly  far  more  ap- 
propriate dumping  sites  than  a  much- 
used  section  of  ocean  so  close  to  my 
State.  The  able  director  of  natural  re- 
soui'ces  in  Rhode  Island,  Dennis  J.  Miu- 
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phy.  and  a  noted  marine  biologist  at  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island,  Dr.  Saul  B. 
Saila,  have  both  suggested  that  the  Navy 
use  an  old  ammunition  dumping  site  50 
miles  south  of  Narragansett  Bay  for  the 
sludge.  I  strongly  urge  the  Navy  to  give 
tills  suggestion  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration. I  also  urge  the  Navy  to  re- 
consider a  number  of  other  alternate 
dumping  sites  identified  in  its  draft  en- 
vironmental impact  statement. 

That  statement,  Mr.  President,  makes 
it  very  clear  indeed  what  the  environ- 
mental impact  of  this  dumping  will  be: 

Ocean  spoil  disposal  may  disrupt  and  alter 
Irreversibly  the  ecosystem  of  the  dump  site, 
possibly  resulting  In  alterations  of  the  eco- 
system of  a  much  larger  ocean  area. 

The  statement  admits  that  the  muck 
to  be  dredged  contains  high  percentages 
of  coliform  bacteria,  heavy  metals, 
grease  and  oil  and  other  pathogens.  In 
other  words,  this  muck  is  seriously  pol- 
luted. And  the  statement  concedes  that 
this  polluted  muck  would  have  an  ex- 
tremely adverse  effect  on  finfish,  shell- 
fish and  particularly  on  the  tiny  or- 
ganisms that  form  a  key  element  in  the 
life  and  food  cycle  of  ocean  existence. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  observed  earlier,  I 
consider  this  decision  outrageous  and 
wrong  and  I  shall  oppose  It  as  forcefully 
as  I  can.  I  hope  that  the  Navy's  period 
of  reconsideration  will  result  in  the  aban- 
doning of  the  plan  to  dump  this  muck 
off  Rhode  Island  and  the  adoption  of  a 
new  plan  to  dispose  of  this  material  else- 
■where. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  sis  follows: 

Exhibit  1 

resolution  of  the  coxjncil,  no.  83-73 

'Whereas,  the  Navy  Department  has  plans 
to  dredge  the  Thames  River  In  the  State  of 
Connecticut  and  dump  the  sludge  to  an 
ocean  site  off  the  shores  of  Newport;  and 

Whereas,  this  project  would  be  most  detri- 
mental to  commercial  fishermen  and  lobster- 
men  already  harassed  by  Russian  trawlers 
and  foreign  competition  and  would  have  an 
unfavorable  Impact  on  the  environment,  and 
contribute  even  more  to  rising  prices  in  the 
fish  and  lobster  market.  Now,  Therefore,  Be 
It 

Resolved:  That  the  CouncU  of  the  City  of 
Newport  vehemently  protest  this  project  and 
authorizes  the  City  Manager  or  his  designee 
to  present  the  City  of  Newport's  objections 
to  this  project  at  a  bearing  to  be  held 
June  14,  1973,  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island. 

TOWN    OP     MIDDLETOWN — RESOLUTION    OF    THE 
COUNCIL 

Whereas:  The  CouncU  of  the  Town  of 
Middletown  has  been  apprised  that  the  Navy 
plans  to  dump  2.8  mUIlon  cubic  yards  of 
sludge  from  a  Connecticut  dredging  project 
at  an  ocean  site  oS  the  shores  of  Aqtiidneck 
Island,  and 

'Whereas :  it  has  been  sugested  that  ecolog- 
ical effects  of  the  project  are  uncertain  and 
that  ocean  disposal  may  disrupt  and  alter 
Irreversibly  the  ecosystem  of  the  dump  site, 
possible  resulting  In  the  alteration  of  the 
ecosystem  of  a  much  larger  ocean  area  and 
could  result  In  very  seriously  affecting  the 
activities  of  marine  life.  Now,  Therefore  Be  It 

Resolved:    the   CouncU   of   the   Town   of 


Middletown  protests  this  dumping  project 
and  fiui:her  requests  that  no  work  begin 
until  the  dangers  of  dtunping  have  been 
analyzed  and  assessed  and,  if  the  dangers  are 
real  and  serious,  the  Navy  select  another 
site  for  disposal  of  sludge.  Be  It  Further 

Resolved :  that  certified  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution, signed  by  the  Honorable  Robert  M. 
SUva,  President  of  the  Town  Council,  be 
transmitted  to  members  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Congressional  Delegation  for  such  action  as 
they  deem  appropriate. 


AMERICAN  FISHERIES  IN 
TRANSmON 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  because 
seafood  is  Increasingly  in  demand  by 
consumers  all  over  the  United  States  the 
numerous  conditions  affecting  its  con- 
tinued availability  at  reasonable  prices 
are  of  national  concern. 

The  actions,  policies,  and  plans  of  our 
Federal  Government  are  critical  to  the 
health  of  our  fisheries  industry.  In  view 
of  this  I  call  your  attention  to  an  address 
reflective  of  the  administration's  position 
on  fisheries  delivered  in  Los  Angeles  on 
May  11,  1973,  before  the  National  Fish- 
eries Institute  by  Dr.  Robert  M.  White, 
Administrator,  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  uanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Dr,  White's  presentation, 
"American  Fisheries  in  Transition," 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  Fisheries  in  Transition 

I  am  honored  to  accept  this  magnificent 
crystal  sculpture  as  a  tribute  to  President 
Nixon  from  the  National  Fisheries  Institute. 
He  deeply  appreciated  his  designation  as 
"Man  of  the  Year"  by  the  NFI  at  a  time  when 
food  availability  has  become  a  matter  of  gen- 
eral national  attention.  He  asks  that  I  con- 
vey to  you  the  contents  of  a  message  which 
be  has  communicated  to  President  Peterson 
and  members  of  the  National  liberies  In- 
stitute. 

"The  men  and  women  of  our  nation's  fish- 
eries make  a  tremendous  contribution  to  the 
health,  welfare  and  enjoyment  of  our  pec^le 
by  providing  nutrltloua  and  tasty  fish  for 
their  constimptlon.  The  National  Fisheries 
Institute,  representing  a  broad  segment  of 
the  Industry,  Is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
outstanding  manner  In  which  It  serves  both 
the  Industry  and  the  public. 

"Our  fisheries  deserve  the  best  possible  ef- 
forts of  the  federal  government  in  protect- 
ing their  Interest,  both  Internationally  and 
domestically,  and  In  preserving  a  precious  re- 
source. My  Administration  fully  Intends  to 
continue  Its  programs  In  this  direction. 

"We  are  pressing  for  passage  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  High  Seas  Conservation  Act 
which  will  provide  needed  statutory  au- 
thority to  manage  fisheries  resources.  I  lu-ge 
your  wholehearted  support  of  this  impor- 
tant legislation. 

"The  honor  you  confer  on  me  by  naming 
me  your  Man  of  the  Year  is  one  that  I  cherish 
as  a  token  of  the  special  cooperation  between 
the  Executive  Branch  and  the  private  sec- 
tor in  serving  the  well-being  of  our  citizens. 
I  regret  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  on  this 
occasion,  but  I  am  pleased  that  Dr.  Robert 
'White  will  be  there  to  receive  this  prestig- 
ious honor  on  my  behalf.  May  it  be  a  suc- 
cessful and  pleasant  evening  for  all  who  at- 
tend." 


The  President's  statement  provides  a  per- 
spective from  which  we  In  the  Comm-rce 
Department  and  you  In  Industry  can  assess 
the  Issues  which  today  confront  all  segments 
of  our  national  fishing  Industry — to  ask 
whether  the  direction  being  taken  by  the 
government  Is  one  within  which  the  Industry 
can  thrive  as  well  as  serve  the  nation. 

I  would  like  to  touch  on  three  major  Is- 
sues: 

First:  the  conservation  and  management 
of  our  fish  resources. 

Second:  the  establishment  of  Federal 
policies  that  can  foster  the  health  and  growth 
of  the  Industry. 

Lastly,  insuring  that  quality  products  are 
avaUable  to  the  consumer  at  reasonable 
prices. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  most  fundamental 
question — that  of  the  resource  itself.  In 
broadest  terms,  we  are  at  a  point  of  transi- 
tion in  the  development  and  management  of 
the  world's  fisheries  resources. 

There  are  disquieting  signs.  The  concept 
of  limitless  resoiu-ces,  which  Induced  many 
nations  to  Increase  their  fleets  enormously, 
has  been  proven  a  myth.  The  nations  of  the 
world  today  have  the  technological  capacity 
to  imperil  many  of  the  world's  fishery  re- 
sources, and  for  some  species  have  already 
done  so.  We  are  now  fishing  many  at  maxi- 
mum capacity  and  we  are  beginning  to  Im- 
pinge upon  the  total  limits  of  the  ocean's 
productivity. 

This  is  how  the  numbers  add  up.  The  world 
catch  from  the  sea  has  increased  by  350  per- 
cent since  World  War  II.  At  the  present  time 
the  world  harvest  in  the  oceans  Is  70  mllUon 
metric  tons  and  although  there  Is  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  maximum  possible  harvest 
from  the  world's  oceans,  many  experts  be- 
lieve the  harvest  can  rise  very  little  past  100 
million  tons  on  a  sustained  basis.  Given  the 
fishing  effort  of  the  nations  of  the  world  and 
Ite  projected  growth,  we  should  reach  this 
perilous  outer  boundary,  where  fishing  ca- 
pacity and  fisheries  resources  are  equal, 
sometime  in  the  early  1980's.  Until  now  the 
principal  growth  In  the  catch  has  been 
achieved  by  increasing  the  oatch  of  familiar 
species.  Most  of  them  are  being  fished  at  their 
mazimtmi  sustainable  yield,  and  In  many 
cases  beyond  that  limit. 

This  situation  clearly  calls  for  Federal  pol- 
icies that  wUl  Insure  the  conservation  of 
stocks  and  secure  an  adequate  supply  of  fish. 
The  problems  we  need  to  solve  are  both  in- 
stitutional and  technical. 

Otir  Institutions  for  management  of  our 
fisheries,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  have 
faUed  to  provide  a  structure  for  the  preser- 
vation of  resoiu-ces  and  encouragement  to  our 
private  enterprise  system.  Our  management 
systems  suffer  from  the  deficiencies  of  over- 
lapping Jurisdiction,  International  mecha- 
nisms which  fail  to  recognize  the  realities, 
and  In  some  cases  a  total  lack  of  adequate 
management  authority.  We  need  to  do  much 
better — and  soon.  We  need  to  create  man- 
agement systems  which  will  not  only  assure 
sustained  availability  of  fish  but  an  equi- 
table, encouraging  commercial  climate.  Such 
systems  require  cooperation  between  our 
states,  between  the  states  and  the  Federal 
government,  between  the  Federal  govern- 
ment and  other  nations,  and  between  these 
government  institutioris  and  the  Industry 
which  must  c^jerate  within  these  manage- 
ment systems.  Our  policies  must  cope  with 
sh<M-t-term  realities  while  laying  a  founda- 
tion for  longer-t«rm  needs. 

Enormous  difficulties  stand  In  our  way. 
Creation  of  such  systems  will  require  wis- 
dom. Ingenuity,  dedication  and  unselfish- 
ness. They  wUl  require  that  we  all  work 
closely  together.  Nobody  likes  the  restraints 
that  fisheries  management  inevitably 
brings — but    the    alternatives    are    worse — 
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gradual  destruction  of  our  flsheries  and   a 
further  decline  In  the  industry. 

Do  I  appear  pessimistic?  I  am  not.  I  do  not 
believe  we  will  let  it  happen. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  short-term  we  can 
e.xpect  our  policies  to  provide  only  for  par- 
tial help.  Bu*^  I  am  optimistic  about  the 
long-term  outlook.  Indeed,  as  I  look  back 
over  the  developments  of  the  past  several 
decades  and  forward  to  the  next  two  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  the  fishing  industry  is 
undergoing  a  major  transition  from  a  bleak 
period  for  many  segments  to  one  in  which 
all  parts  can  be  important,  self-sustnlnlng. 
economically  vital  forces.  Rising  world  de- 
mand for  protein  foods,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  we  are  beginning  to  press  on  the 
limits  of  the  worlds  total  food  output  guar- 
antee this  outcome — but  only  if  we  manage 
wisely. 

Let's  look  at  some  of  the  things  that  we 
are  attempting  to  do.  Our  foremost  goal  is 
to  secure  appropriate  national  and  interna- 
tional control  of  the  common  resource.  With- 
out effective  control,  management  Is  weak — 
It  is  the  lowest  common  denominator  of  com- 
petitive interests.  As  all  of  you  know,  our 
long-range  approach  is  to  secure  interna- 
tional agreement  on  the  Jurisdiction  and 
control  over  global  marine  flsheries  resources 
through  the  United  Nations  Law  of  the  Sea 
deliberations  which  finally  start  In  New  York 
this  year.  The  position  of  your  government 
is  simple  and  firm.  We  seek  coastal  nation 
control  over  coastal  species,  coupled  with  a 
coastal  nation  preference  to  the  fish,  based 
on  that  country's  capacity  to  harvest.  We 
seek  control  by  coastal  nations  of  anadro- 
mous  species  and  we  seek  international  con- 
trol over  the  species  that  are  hlphly  pelagic, 
such  as  tuna.  Attainment  of  these  objec- 
tives even  under  the  best  of  circumstances 
is  some  years  off.  What  about  the  Interim? 
We  are  moving  immediately  within  our 
existing  authorities  to  create  a  new  state/ 
Federal  management  program  targeted  for 
specific  species  within  the  tern  Vsrial  seas 
and  the  contiguous  zone,  and  beyond.  This 
program  is  now  imderway  and  we  have  un- 
der preparation  management  programs  for 
the  lobster,  the  surf  clam,  and  the  Dungeness 
crab,  and  we  expect  soon  to  look  at  other 
species.  Our  present  authorities  do  not  allow 
us  to  do  the  Job  fully.  As  a  first  step  to  se- 
curing adequate  authority  for  both  the  state  / 
Federal  management  program  and  interna- 
tional management  efforts.  President  Nixon 
has  this  year  submitted  his  High  Seas  Fish- 
eries Conservation  Act.  He  highlighted  the 
importance  of  the  act  in  his  environmental 
message.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  it  has  taken 
six  years  to  get  this  act  up  to  the  Hill  for 
consideration.  We  cannot  afford  the  luxury 
of  more  time. 

The  President.  In  submitting  this  legis- 
lation to  the  Congress,  pointed  out  that  fish- 
ing off  our  coasts  is  now  only  partially  regu- 
lated, and  that  the  US.  has  Inadequate  leg- 
islative authority  to  regulate  Its  fishermen 
In  these  areas. 

It  is  our  strong  hope  that  the  Institute 
and  Its  members  after  study  of  this  bill,  will 
agree  that  It  is  essential.  We  recognize  that 
not  all  will  agree  with  every  provision  of  the 
bill.  We  hope  for  the  sake  of  our  fisheries 
and  the  Industry  that  whatever  modifica- 
tions result  from  the  political  process  of  its 
deliberation  on  the  bill,  there  will  emerge 
a  strong  bill  which  provides  the  essential 
base  for  building  rational  fisheries  manage- 
ment systems. 

Problems  however  don't  wait.  And  we  are 
moving  as  best  we  can  through  present  In- 
ternational bodies  for  managing  flsheries  to 
gain  our  ends.  Because  we  regard  the  present 
situation  aa  critical  we  are  taking  an  increas- 
ingly firm  attitude.  We  are  Insisting  on  mean- 
ingful conservation  measures  and  a  fair  deal 


for  Americans.  We  are  all  painfully  aware 
of  the  dissatisfaction  of  our  fishermen  with 
the  weakness  and  dilatory  nature  of  many 
international  fisheries  commissions.  We  in 
the  Federal  Government  have  also  been  dis- 
satisfied, and  we  are  making  our  views 
known.  We  are  working  with  all  of  these 
commissions  to  attain  as  many  of  our  ob- 
jectives as  possible  within  the  arrangements 
open  to  us  today.  These  new  attitudes  are 
bringing  results.  The  past  two  or  three  years 
have  seen  progress  in.  for  example,  the  Inter- 
national Commission  for  the  Northwest  At- 
lantic Fisheries,  in  the  establishment  of  both 
total  and  country  quotas  for  all  commercially 
important  species. 

However,  we  are  not  satisfied  that  country 
quotas  for  individual  species,  even  in  ac- 
cordance with  maximum  sustainable  yield 
concepts  for  particular  specle.s.  are  really 
conserving  the  resource.  We  have  now  begun 
to  explore  total  effort  controls  in  addition 
to  catch  controls. 

We  are  also  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
conservation  problem  is  more  complex — 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  individual 
species  catches  now  fished  beyond  maximum 
sustainable  yield  if  we  are  to  preserve  other 
species  taken  in  large  amounts  as  incidental 
catches. 

Our  drive  to  establish  wise  management 
programs  cannot  succeed  unless  we  also  foster 
scientific  research  and  assessment  efforts 
to  provide  the  information  base  on  which 
the.se  policies  depend.  It  Is  fundamental  that 
we  have  adequate  data  on  fish  population  dy- 
namics, assessment  of  stocks,  information  on 
the  effects  of  pollution  upon  fish,  and  so 
forth.  We  Intend  to  Insure  that  this  nation 
has  the  scientific  and  technological  base  of 
knowledge  vital  to  the  development  and 
prosecution  of  management  policies. 

In  addition  to  these  institutional  measures, 
there  are  some  technological  avenues  avail- 
able to  us  for  increasing  the  supply  of  prod- 
ucts which  should  be  more  fully  examined. 
For  example,  we  must  start  developing  fish- 
eries and  markets  for  latent  stocks  not  pres- 
ently widely  used  in  the  U.S.  Many  of  these 
resources  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
expanded  domestic  and  export  sales.  We  in 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration believe  this  is  an  area  for  In- 
creased Federal  attention.  We  have  begun 
programs  of  resource  assessment  and  re- 
search Into  new  harvesting  techniques,  as 
well  as  new  processing  and  handling  tech- 
nology. 

Because  of  the  special  situation  In  New 
England  and  the  need  to  provide  immediately 
a  much  broader  resource  base  for  that  part 
of  the  Industry,  we  have  taken  steps  to  es- 
tablish a  special  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  latent  resources  there.  It  may  serve 
as  a  model  for  larger  programs. 

When  one  talks  about  expanding  the  re- 
source base  available  to  us,  one  must  consider 
the  potential  of  marlculture.  Although  we 
have  a  long  way  to  go  in  developing  the  sci- 
ence and  technology  of  marlculture,  there's 
no  question  In  our  minds  that  over  the  long 
term,  it  offers  great  hope  for  the  controlled 
production  of  many  different  kinds  of  fish 
and  shellfish.  Initially  they  will  be  those  of 
high  economic  value,  but  as  we  learn  the 
technology  of  mass  production  of  marine 
organisms,  we  may  be  able  Increasingly  to 
move  to  those  of  lower  value.  It  is  clear  to  us, 
for  example  that  the  scientific  understanding 
and  the  technology  are  now  emerging  for  the 
mass  artificial  culture  of  salmon  in  pens,  as 
Is  now  being  demonstrated  in  Puget  Sound, 
and  for  the  mass  production  of  shrimp  as 
well  as  shellfish.  It  is  in  this  kind  of  new 
science  and  technology  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  begin  to  make  Investments  in 
collaboration  with  Industry  and  the  univer- 


sities, which  will  enable  private  industry  to 

move  ahead  by  Itself. 

In  NOAA  we  are  making  increasing  invest- 
ments in  marlculture,  through  our  Sea  Grant 
Program  and  through  our  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service.  Today  our  Sea  Grant  Pro- 
gram maintains  some  45  different  aquacul- 
ture  projects.  Our  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  Is  devoting  Increasing  attention  to 
some  of  the  associated  basic  scientific  and 
engineering  problems  of  aquaculture.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  Federal  government  must  go 
beyond  the  scientific  demonstration  that  a 
species  can  be  reared,  and  must  begin  to 
move  into  the  engineering,  technological, 
and  economic  areas  to  pave  the  way  for  In- 
dustry. 

What  about  other  federal  actions  aimed  at 
the  health  of  the  industry?  I  think  we  might 
first  ask  what  is  its  pulse  today?  Today 
about  44  percent  of  ihe  world  s  catch  of  edi- 
ble seafood  is  consumed  fresh.  This  is  a 
significant  reduction  over  the  past  quarter 
century  when  about  57  percent  of  the  world's 
catch  was  consumed  in  fresh  form. 

The  technology  of  preservation  has  had  a 
great  Impact.  First,  it  has  permitted  a  con- 
siderable expansion  of  International  trade. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  only  20  percent  of  the 
world  catch  entered  foreign  trade.  Today  it 
has  risen  to  37  percent  of  the  total  catch,  and 
as  one  might  expect,  the  United  States  has 
become  the  largest  single  export  market  in 
the  world.  According  to  the  latest  avaUable 
figures  on  total  world  flsh  trade  It  was  at  a 
level  of  3.2  billion  dollars  in  1970.  The  United 
States  accounted  for  about  1.1  billion  dollars, 
or  about  "/j  of  the  total  world  trade.  While 
the  United  States  is  not  the  largest  consumer 
of  flsh  (total  consumption  In  Japan  Is  triple 
that  of  the  U.S.),  the  United  States  is  the 
largest  Importer  In  the  world.  Indeed,  last 
year  we  ran  a  trade  deficit  In  fisheries  prod- 
ucts of  1.3  billion  dollars,  a  not  insignificant 
contribution  to  the  total  national  trade 
deficit. 

But  our  expanding  world  trade  has  not 
been  all  bad  for  the  American  consumer.  In- 
deed, he  has  benefitted  greatly  in  some  ways. 
It  has  provided  him  with  a  much  greater 
choice.  Without  the  avaUabillty  of  foreign 
products,  we  woiUd  not  have  an  Industry 
which  last  year  produced  nearly  2  pounds 
of  flsh  sticks  and  flsh  portions  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  United  States.  Be- 
cause of  such  trade  we  have  been  able  to 
expand  our  consumption  well  beyond  the 
limits  of  some  of  our  own  domestic  resources, 
as  in  lobsters,  shrimp  and  tuna. 

The  growth  of  the  processed  flsheries  in- 
dustry has  indeed  been  remarkable.  These 
products  have  gone  from  $600  million  at  the 
end  of  World  War  11  to  over  $2  billion  last 
year,  and  the  value  of  canned  products 
doubled  during  this  period.  However,  the 
fresh  and  frozen  packaged  fishery  products 
have  shown  the  greatest  growth.  They  were 
valued  at  only  $153  million  25  years  ago; 
production  now  tops  $900  million.  Fresh 
and  frozen  products  accounted  for  25  per- 
cent of  production  after  the  war;  today  they 
account  for  about  half. 

It  has  been  to  no  small  degree  through 
the  efforts  of  members  of  the  National  Fish- 
eries Institute  that  our  consumers  have  had 
a  growing  variety  of  convenience  seafood 
products  available.  Pish  sticks  and  portions, 
for  example,  did  not  come  into  existence 
until  20  years  ago;  our  annual  production 
today  is  nearly  400  million  pounds. 

Breaded  shrimp  production  has  grown  to 
100  million  pounds,  and  breaded  fillets,  either 
raw  or  cooked,  have  greatly  simplified  the 
housewives'  and  working  mothers'  chores. 
TV  dinners,  stuffed  flounders,  crab  cakes, 
seafood  cocktails  and  many  other  products 
have  come  onto  the  market  in  a  relatively 
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few  years.  The  Industry  now  finds  Itself  In 
a  race  for  supplies. 

In  our  latest  Issue  of  Fisheries  of  the 
United  States,  the  first  copies  of  which  we 
are  pleased  to  be  able  to  distribute  at  this 
convention,  you  will  find  some  revealing  sta- 
tistics. For  example,  last  year  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  edible  seafood  in  the  United 
States  Jumped  to  12.2  pounds,  tying  the  rec- 
ord high  set  In  1927.  People  Increasingly  like 
seafood,  they  find  much  of  It  reasonably 
priced.  Never  has  it  had  such  a  favorable  na- 
tional image,  and  we  must  keep  It  that  way. 
We  cannot  allow  fish  to  lose  Its  attractive- 
ness to  the  consumer.  It  shovUd  be  available, 
and  marketed,  for  every  taste  and  every  price. 
We  must  not  price  fish  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  people.  It  is  a  time  for  restraint,  and  for 
pricing  policies  based  on  the  conviction  that 
a  fair  deal  to  the  consumer  today  will  mean 
a  fair  deal  from  the  consumer  tomorrow. 

Fiscal  restraint  is  very  important.  And  it  Is 
related  to  the  broad  problem  of  our  National 
economy,  which  also  affects  what  NOAA  Is 
doing  in  fisheries.  We  are  seeing  a  great  deal 
of  fiscal  restraint  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment these  days — restraint  designed  to 
dampen  the  causes  of  inflation  and  avoid 
even  heavier  tax  burdens.  The  greatest  eco- 
nomic danger  the  nation  now  faces  Is  the 
danger  of  living  beyond  Its  means.  President 
Nixon  has  very  forcefully  expounded  his 
views  on  the  need  to  hold  Federal  spending 
hi  check  as  one  of  the  principal  ways  In 
which  we  can  avoid  tax  increases  and  pro- 
vide for  a  sound  economy.  He  Is  deeply  con- 
vmced  that  a  Federal  budget  higher  than 
$250  billion,  which  "he  has  proposed  for  1973, 
and  $268  billion  which  he  has  proposed  for 
1974,  would  clearly  be  out  of  line  with  the 
need  to  rein  in  our  economy. 

The  President's  new  budget,  now  before 
the  Congress,  is  very  carefully  balanced.  Al- 
most half  of  the  budget  Is  dedicated  to  hu- 
man needs.  Defense  spending  is  down  to  30 
percent  of  the  total  budget.  Even  with  the 
spending  constraints  placed  on  the  budget 
by  the  President,  it  remains  the  highest  level 
of  Federal  spending  in  our  history.  It  Is 
hardly  a  pinchpenny  program.  Inevitably, 
some  worthwhile  Federal  efforts  are  being 
eliminated  or  reduced.  President  Nixon  has 
frankly  said  only  recently  "No  Federal  pro- 
grams, no  matter  how  attractive  they  may 
be  Individually,  can  have  a  higher  priority 
than  the  protection  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  all  of  the  people."  The  President,  in  short. 
Is  convinced  that  this  nation  must  not  live 
above  its  means  and  that  your  dollars  are 
more  fruitfully  situated  In  your  pocket  than 
In  Washington,  where  so  many  have  gone 
for  so  long.  Tlie  alternative  to  his  budget  Is 
a  tax  Increase  and  perhaps  additional  Infia- 
tlon,  a  cogent  argument  for  economy.  I  know 
that  the  members  of  the  Institute  support 
this  effort  to  keep  Federal  spending  down, 
and  I  know  you  will  make  your  views  heard 
in  support  of  the  President's  program. 

The  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration has,  as  a  result  of  the  national 
effort  to  hold  spending  in  check,  had  to 
forego  a  number  of  programs  which  it  con- 
siders worthwhile. 

We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  any  pro- 
gram vital  to  the  maintenance  of  a  vigorous 
and  healthy  fishing  Industry  has  been  sacri- 
ficed. We  shall  have  to  go  more  slowly,  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  the  resources  which 
we  have,  and  seek  to  be  responsive  to  the 
highest  priority  needs  of  the  industry  and 
the  resource. 

Within  the  context  of  economic  con- 
straints, we  are  keenly  aware  of  our  obliga- 
tion to  assist  you  across  a  spectrum  of  activ- 
ities important  to  your  operations. 

Let's  take  the  matter  of  markets:  There  is 
considerable  debate  about  the  extent  to 
which  the  government  should  venture  Into 


the  area  of  domestic  marketing.  In  spite  of 
differences  of  view,  we  place  significant  em- 
phasis upon  marketing  activities  for  domestic 
purposes,  especially  to  alleviate  supply/de- 
mand balances,  and  to  begin  to  establish 
markets  for  under-utilized  species. 

However,  I  believe  there  is  little  disagree- 
ment on  the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  Increasing  export  markets.  With  the 
growing  demand  for  fisheries  products  around 
the  world,  even  some  of  the  traditionally 
self-sufiBclent  countries  such  as  Japan,  are, 
on  balance,  becoming  net  importers.  Given 
the  resources  off  our  coasts,  many  of  which 
are  of  great  Interest  to  foreign  nations,  but 
at  the  moment  of  little  domestic  interest,  we 
believe  the  development  of  export  markets 
can  represent  a  fine  way  of  beginning  to  re- 
dress the  present  trade  deficit  and  provide  a 
substantial  boost  to  many  segments  of  our 
domestic  industry.  There  are  indications  that 
with  even  a  moderate  effort,  we  can  expand 
these  markets.  The  recent  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  means  industry  and  government 
should  explore  export  possibilities  even  fur- 
ther, and  we  intend  to  do  so. 

We  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  an  Important  obligation  in  exploring  and 
developing  new  harvesting  and  processing 
technologies  to  a  point  where  they  can  be 
taken  over  by  Industry  and  used  for  routine 
production. 

We  believe  that  our  technology  ought  to 
be  focused  on  those  areas  not  presently  be- 
ing otherwise  developed,  especially  where 
success  can  make  a  substantial  difference 
in  the  type  of  catch,  economy  of  produc- 
tion, or  some  other  key  pressure  point. 

Let  me  repeat  that  It  is  important  that 
we  begin  to  emphasize  those  technologies 
that  will  enable  us  to  develop  and  market 
latent  resources,  as  we  begin  to  press  upon 
the  limits  of  production  of  more  accepted 
flsh.  New  technology  should  allow  us  to  use 
many  more  species  than  we  presently  do, 
and  to  make  better  use  of  those  now  util- 
ized. 

In  the  future  we  wUl  approach  a  point 
where  we  cannot  allow  any  of  the  edible 
flesh  to  be  wasted. 

Tlie  Institute  has  performed  a  valuable 
function  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  flesh  separation  technology. 
Last  year.  In  cooperation  with  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service,  it  called  together 
government  researchers.  Industry,  and  equip- 
ment manufacturers  to  discuss  the  current 
state  of  the  art  and  to  make  sure  that  in- 
dustry was  informed  of  the  potential  of  this 
new  technology. 

There  are  many  areas  where  government 
and  industry  can  work  fruitfully  together. 
For  example,  let  us  Join  to  scrap  some  of 
the  sales-killing  names  with  which  the  in- 
dustry Is  burdened.  Croaker,  rattail,  and 
dogflsh  can  provide  delicious  food,  but  they 
suffer  the  curse  of  ungraceful  names — an 
automatic  turn-off  at  the  fish  counter.  We 
In  NOAA  are  prepared  to  work  with  you  and 
with  other  Federal  agencies  on  this  effort. 

Another  such  area  deals  with  microcon- 
stltuents  m  fish.  About  two  years  ago,  with 
the  Inception  of  the  mercury  scare,  NOAA 
commenced  a  long-range  program  to  assess 
microconstituents  in  all  fisheries  products 
used  In  this  country.  In  addition  to  analyz- 
ing for  mercury,  we  have  commenced  a  pro- 
gram to  look  at  all  of  the  heavy  metals  and 
many  organic  compounds. 

If  we  had  had  such  baseline  Information 
assembled  before  the  emotional  reactions  to 
mercury  in  fish,  we  would  have  been  able 
to  tell  the  nation  that  much  of  that  mercury 
is  natural,  does  not  come  from  man's  con- 
tamination, and  has  always  been  there — a 
result  of  natural  processes  In  the  sea's  food 
chain.  We  could  have  explained  that  mercury 
problems  can  be  effectively  managed,  once 


one  understands  their  nature.  We  could  have 
been  ready  to  manage  mercury  problems  as 
we  do  with  the  halibut  along  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  we  would  have  prevented  much 
of  the  upset  that  occurred. 

Equally  important  is  the  need  for  NOAA 
to  assume  a  watchdog  role  on  the  environ- 
mental impact  upon  our  flsheries  resources 
of  man's  activities.  Under  authorities  of  both 
the  Flsh  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  and 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  we 
are  daily  reviewing  any  activities  which 
might  hurt  our  fisheries  resources.  We  are 
Identifying  possible  Impacts  and  Insuring 
that  they  be  taken  into  account  in  public 
decision  making.  NOAA  Is  most  active  in  this 
process.  Last  year  we  reviewed  over  1,000 
applications  for  their  environmental  Impact. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  we 
believe  that  the  Federal  Government  can  as- 
sist the  industry  in  meeting  its  problems. 
We  are  prepared  to  approach  our  task  In  a 
flexible  manner.  Our  programs  were  insti- 
tuted In  response  to  needs.  They  can  be 
changed  to  meet  emerging  problenis;  and  it 
Is  our  Intention  to  make  sure  that  our  agency 
is  always  responsive. 

For  the  past  few  moments  I  have  dwelt 
upon  NOAA's  obligations  to,  and  Its  relation- 
ships  with,  our  nation's  fisheries.  NOAA  is 
equally  committed  to  serving  the  American 
consumer. 

What  does  the  consumer  want  from  the 
flsheries  of  America? 

Basically,  high  quality  products  at  a 
sensible  price.  (I  recognize  that  there  may 
be  several  shades  of  opinion  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes a  sensible  price.) 

The  rapidity  with  which  freshly  caught 
fish  loses  quality  is  proverbial.  Fortunately, 
the  state  of  our  technology  of  presentation 
and  distribution  Is  such  that  we  are  in  a  good 
position  to  protect  that  precious  asset  called 
quality.  I  should  like  to  see  this  technology 
enhanced  to  the  point  where  objective  tests 
are  developed  and  uniformly  used  to  meas- 
ure accurately  and  consistently  the  quality 
of  fishery  products.  I  urge  you  to  spare  no 
effort — on  the  boat,  at  dockside,  in  the  plant 
and  in  the  store — to  continue  to  merit  the 
trust  of  our  consumers,  and  I  have  every  con- 
viction that  those  efforts  will  be  made. 

As  you  all  know,  we  have  a  voluntary  Gov- 
ernment inspection  program  for  fishery  prod- 
ucts. Unfortunately,  no  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  fishery  products  passing  to  the  con- 
sumer today  are  subjected  to  even  this  vol- 
untary test.  A  total  of  only  350  million 
pounds  of  fish  were  subject  to  this  Inspection 
out  of  a  total  of  2'i  billions  which  are  con- 
sumed per  year  by  American  citizens.  While 
this  does  not  seem  like  much,  the  amount 
under  inspecUon  has  grown  substantially 
over  the  past  ten  years,  when  only  200  mil- 
lion pounds  of  fish  were  inspected. 

Until  a  mandatory  flsh  inspection  system 
exists,  we  shall  do  the  best  we  can  In  extend- 
ing our  voluntary  hispection  program.  Un- 
fortunately, we  are  not  able  to  keep  up  with 
the  growing  demands  for  providing  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment inspection  ser\ices.  Because  we 
must  keep  down  the  number  of  people  on  the 
Federal  payroll,  we  are  not  able  to  add  people 
to  our  staffs.  However,  we  can  still  do  much 
to  extend  our  inspection  services. 

One  Innovation  is  the  concept  of  the  in- 
spected quality  control  program  that  can 
be  used  by  approved  plants.  We  are  urging 
all  of  industry  to  consider  the  installation  of 
programs  that  can  meet  standards  being  es- 
tablished by  our  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service.  We  will  be  pleased  to  work  with  you 
in  developing  such  a  quality  control  plan 
for  your  plant.  The  benefits  from  this  sys- 
tem can  be  many.  With  an  approved  plan  It 
Is  not  necessary  for  an  Inspector  to  be  In  the 
plant  during  the  entire  time  of  the  operation. 
This  means  our  force  could  cover  many  more 
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plants  than  It  can  today.  On  your  part,  it 
means  that  your  costa  ot  Inspection  could 
be  reduced  significantly.  I  am  pleased  to  tell 
you  that  the  first  plant  to  operate  under 
this  system  is  here  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

Although  the  ultimate  responsibility  for 
quality  rests  with  industry,  another  area 
where  Government  can  be  or  assistance  is 
la  developing  product  standards.  New  prod- 
ucts that  will  be  coming  from  our  under- 
utilized resources  will  have  a  much  more 
orderly  development  if  they  are  produced  ac- 
cording to  standard,  Standards  cannot  be 
developed  overnight.  They  require  a  great 
amount  of  research  and  in  this  process  of 
conducting  the  research  we  welcome  coop- 
eration with  the  industry. 

We  should  also  make  a  more  positive  effort 
to  cooperate  with  States  and  foreign  govern- 
ments in  any  programs  of  standards  and 
Inspection.  We  are.  as  you  may  icnow,  ac- 
tively Involved  in  developing,  in  cooperation 
with  industry,  international  Codex  stand- 
ards for  fish  and  fishery  products.  So  far,  as 
a  part  of  the  WHO-FAO  Codex  Allmen- 
tarlous  Commission,  standards  have  been  de- 
veloped for  canned  salmon,  frozen  gutted 
Pacific  salmon,  canned  shrimp,  frozen  fillets 
of  cod  and  haddock,  and  frozen  fillets  of 
ocean  perch.  Standards  are  in  preparation 
for  frozen  fillets  of  flatfish,  hake,  cod,  had- 
dock, and  ocean  perch  blocks,  frozen  shrimp 
and  a  number  of  other  products.  An  effective 
way  in  which  your  institute  can  cooperate 
is  through  the  formation  of  conunodity  tech- 
nical committees  to  provide  advice  based 
upon  your  experience. 

We  have  much  to  do.  Many  problems  con- 
front us.  They  will  require  immense  effort. 
and  a  capacity  to  look  beyond  tomorrow. 
None  of  it  will  be  easy. 

In  the  tasks  ahead — and  I  know  this  to  be 
President  Nixons  wish — NOAA  stands  ready 
to  help  in  every  possible  way.  I  confidently 
expect  that  we  shall  Indeed  be  equal  to  our 
tasks. 
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A  CRUEL  PUNISHMENT  FOR 
PROFESSOR  LEVICH 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
previous  occasions  I  have  drawn  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  the  case  of  Prof. 
Benjamin  Levich,  a  distinguished  electro- 
chemist  seeking  to  emigrate  from  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Sadly,  a  new  form  of  repression — an 
especially  cruel  one — has  fallen  upon  this 
unf  ortimate  man  whose  only  "crime"  was 
applying  for  a  visa  to  Israel.  His  son, 
Evgeny,  who  suffers  from  serious  medical 
problems  and  who  had  been  under  treat- 
ment at  the  Moscow  Cancer  Dispensary, 
has  apparently  been  kidnaped  and  sent 
to  Siberia.  He  is  cut  off  from  any  kind 
of  communication  with  his  family. 

I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  to  do  what 
they  can  to  help  secure  the  release  of  the 
Levich  family  from  the  repression  and 
Intimidation  that  surrounds  them,  so 
that  they  may  begin  a  new  life  In  Israel.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
Professor  Levich,  dated  May  25,  1973,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

LXTTES 

To  the  President  of  the  American  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Dr.  Philip  Handler; 

To  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  Dr. 
Alan  Hodgkin; 


To  all  the  National  Academies  of  Sciences; 
To  the  universities  which  have  honoured 
me  by  inviting  me  as  a  visiting  Professor; 
To  all  those  scientists  who  are  concerned 
about  my  fate. 
Dear  Colleagues  and  Friends:  You  have 
already  shown  deep  concern  about  my  fam- 
ily's and  my  own  fate,  for  which  concern  I 
am  very  grateful.  That  Is  why  I  am  sure  that 
this  appeal  of  mine  wUl  be  heard  by  you  as 
well.  At  present,  I  am  asking  for  more  than 
your  support;  help  me  save  my  son.  More 
than  fifteen  months  have  passed  since  I  and 
my  family  applied  for  exit  visas  to  Israel. 
Since  then  we  have  gone  through  all  kinds 
of  harassment  and  hardship.  We  have  been 
suffering  various  persecutions,  as  is  known  to 
niany  of  you.  You  may  be  aware  that,  on 
May  8th,  a  meeting  of  the  Chemical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  was  held, 
with  the  question  of  my  expulsion  from  the 
Academy  being  discussed.  I  was  officially 
alleged  to  damage  this  country  by  my  "un- 
worthy behaviour".  This  however,  turned 
out  to  be  not  sufficient;  for  ray  son,  Evgeny 
Levich,  25,  an  astro-physicist.  Doctor  of  Sci- 
ences, was  seized  on  May  16  in  the  street 
while  on  the  way  to  the  hospital,  where  he 
was  sent  by  miliu.ry  authorities  for  a  medical 
examination. 

As  has  been  officially  confirmed,  instead  of 
behig  admitted  to  this  hospital,  Evgeny 
Levich  was  drafted  as  a  private  without  any 
medical  examination  whatsoever.  That  same 
day  he  was  taken  away  to  Eastern  Siberia. 
There  is  now  some  information  *  aijout  his 
being  sent  out  to  a  military  unit,  located  on 
the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  with  ex- 
tremely hard  conditions  of  service.  He  is  cut 
off  from  any  kind  of  communication  with  us. 
Meanwhile,  Evgeny  Levich  is  seriously  ill. 
According  to  medical  data  available,  he  has 
been  suffering  from  ulcerous  colitis  and  mul- 
tiple dlvertlculosls  of  the  bowels.  Moreover, 
and  thli  is  the  worst,  a  tumour  was  recently 
found  in  his  rectum.  Its  nature  is  not  not 
yet  known,  since  the  examination  being  per- 
formed by  the  Moscow  Cancer  Dispensary 
was  Interrupted  because  of  the  events  de- 
scribed above.  It  is  quite  obvious  to  anyone 
that  Evgeny  Is  seriously  ill  and  that  his 
detention  in  such  hard  conditions  creates 
a  menacing  situation. 

Dear  Colleagues  and  Friends,  the  very 
life  of  a  young  man  is  at  stake  and  this  is 
caured  only  by  the  fact  that  my  family  and 
I  have  dared  to  express  an  intention  to  real- 
ize the  most  fundamental  of  human  liber- 
ties, the  liberty  to  choose  the  country  of 
residence.  I  have  appealed  to  my  colleagues, 
foreign  and  soviet  scientists  of  high  rank, 
for  help.  I  have  appealed  to  the  high  au- 
thorities of  this  country.  All  my  requests  to 
observe  principles  of  humanism  and  legality 
have  been  in  vain. 

I  believe  that  it  is  within  your  possibili- 
ties to  convince  the  top  authorities  of  this 
country  that  the  cruel,  inhuman  actions 
described  above,  should  not  be  put  up  with 
in  a  civilized  society,  and  can  hardly  con- 
tribute to  the  development  of  mutual  under- 
standing and  friendly  co-operation  between 


Footnote  by  Prof.  D.  B.  Spalding,  Imperial 
College,  London  SW7  who  received  the  above 
message  by  telephone  from  Moscow : 

•  It  Is  now  known  that  Evgeny  has  been 
eent  to  Tiksl.  in  the  Arctic.  No  place  more 
remote  and  severe  could  have  been  chosen. 
Togethf-  with  the  extraordinary  manner  of 
Evgeny '8  apprehension  (the  trick  order  to 
report  to  a  hospital;  the  kidnapping  on  the 
street:  the  instant  transportation  to  Siberia) 
this  choice  demonstrates  at  once  the  puni- 
tive, furtive  and  illegal  nature  of  the  opera- 
tion. Telegrams  to  Mr.  Brezhnev,  with  copies 
to  the  President  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  the  USSR,  are  the  best  means  of  protest. 


the  worlc'.'s  scientific  community  and  that  of 
the  USSR.  I  appeal  to  you  to  use  all  your 
influence  possible  in  order  to  save  the  life 
of  a  young  scientist. 

Prof.  Uenjamin  Levich 
Moscow,  May  25, 1973. 


MOSS  DEPLORES  LABOR  DEPART- 
MENT ATTEMPT  TO  SUBVERT 
WILL  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
an  official  representative  of  the  regional 
office  of  the  Labor  Department  visited 
the  Clearfield  Job  Corps  Center  in  Utah 
and  ordered  the  operators  of  that  center 
to  begin  shipping  corpsmen  away  from 
the  Clearfield  Center  to  other  conserva- 
tion centers.  The  orders  were  verbal  and 
not  written.  The  urgency  to  immediate- 
ly dismantle  Job  Corps  centers  is  an  ob- 
vious move  to  splinter  the  program  be- 
yond repair  before  the  proper  Appropri- 
ations Committees  of  Congress  can  sig- 
nify their  intention  as  to  the  future  of 
the  Job  Corps  program. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  second  blow 
which  has  staggered  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram in  2  days.  The  administration  an- 
nounced Tuesday  a  vast  sweeping  reduc- 
tion of  regional  Job  Corps  centers 
throughout  the  country.  The  Clearfield 
Center  in  Utah  is  to  be  dropped  from 
1,320  students  per  year  to  670.  The  ad- 
ministration has  scheduled  similar  cuts 
throughout  the  country.  Congress  has 
previously  spoken  on  this  subject,  and 
It  clearly  has  shown  a  desire  to  continue 
the  Job  Corps  program.  Any  attempt 
to  cut  that  program  back  must  go  through 
the  normal  legislative  process  and  be 
approved  by  cuts  In  appropriations.  This 
has  not  happened,  and  I  doubt  that  it 
will. 

It  is,  therefore,  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious for  the  administration  to  propose 
such  a  reduction  and  then  on  the  next 
day  attempt  to  implement  this  cut  in  the 
most  insensitive  and  heartless  manner 
possible.  The  officials  of  the  Clearfield 
center  were  instructed  to  transfer  corps- 
men  immediately  and  when  asked  how 
this  should  be  accomplished  to  protect 
best  the  corpsmen  involved,  they  were 
told  by  the  regional  office  official  that  "I 
don't  care  how  you  do  it,  just  do  It." 

This  procedure  is  a  violation  of  the 
contract  presently  existing  between  the 
Labor  Department  and  the  Clearfield 
center  and  is  an  obvious  attempt  to  by- 
pass the  due  process  of  nonnal  legislative 
consideration.  If  reductions  are  indeed 
approved,  they  should  be  accomplished 
by  attrition  and  careful  reassignment— 
not  by  hasty  action  taken  to  outflank 
the  will  of  Congress. 

Apparently  the  Shockwaves  that  have 
traveled  through  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion have  not  yet  made  sense  to  officials 
In  the  Labor  Department.  Apparently 
they  are  still  operating  under  a  proce- 
dure of  bending  laws,  acting  in  a  high- 
handed and  arbitrary  fashion,  and  ap- 
pearuig  to  believe  they  can  get  away 
with  anything  when  acting  under  the 
umbrella  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

Congress  will  determine  whether  or 
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not  the  Job  Corps  program  is  reduced, 
not  some  officials  located  somewhere  in 
the  Labor  Department.  And  if  the  ad- 
ministration attempts  to  subvert  the  will 
of  Congress,  we  will  have  to  go  to  court 
to  enforce  that  will. 

There  is  strong  indication  that  the 
Labor  Department  has  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  cost  effectiveness  of  different  Job 
Corps  Centers  or  to  the  overall  impact  on 
the  Job  Corps  program  that  proposed 
cuts  would  have.  The  Job  Corps  Center 
at  Clearfield  is  a  useful  case  to  examine. 
It  has  achieved  a  remarkable  level  of 
success.  Since  1966,  17,000  corpsmen  of 
all  U.S.  ethnic  and  geographical  back- 
grounds have  participated  in  the  Clear- 
field program.  Over  70  percent  of  the 
graduates  of  this  program  returned  to 
school,  received  jobs  or  entered  military 
service.  The  Northwest  Accreditation 
Commission  has  given  its  stamp  of  ap- 
proval to  the  high  school  degree  program 
and  the  GED  program  operated  by  the 
center.  Eighty  percent  of  the  students 
who  have  enrolled  in  the  high  school 
degree  program  completed  it  success- 
fully. One  thousand  three  hundred  and 
ninety  have  received  a  GED  certificate. 

Congress  must  not  stand  idly  by  while 
arbitrary  actions  of  the  executive  branch 
are  proposed.  I  pledge  to  fight  the  cut- 
backs proposed  by  the  Labor  Department 
in  this  program  and  vigorously  protest 
any  attempts  to  splinter  this  program 
before  Congress  has  a  chance  to  work  its 
wUl. 


THE  TRANS-ALASKA  PIPELINE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Seattle  First  National  Bank  has  pub- 
lished a  special  May  1973,  report  on  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline.  This  report  indi- 
cates the  reasons  that  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  must  be  built  now.  It  discusses 
the  alternatives. 

In  any  event,  whether  a  trans-Alaska 
or  a  trans-Canada  route  is  built.  Con- 
gress must  amend  section  28  of  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  of  1920.  S.  1081  will  do 
this. 

This  statement  details  the  time  differ- 
ence for  the  construction  of  a  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  and  a  trans-Canada 
route.  It  estimates  that  it  would  be  10 
years  before  the  first  oil  would  be  deliv- 
ered to  Chicago  were  a  trans-Canada 
pipeline  built.  It  also  states  that  a  trans- 
Alaska  route  would  be  considerably 
cheaper.  Finally,  it  discusses  the  envi- 
ronmental problems  of  a  Canadian  route. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  spe- 
cial report  entitled  "Is  There  an  Alter- 
nate" be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is  There  an  Alternate? 
The  legal  dispute  Involving  the  Issuance  of 
a  pipeline  right-of-way  for  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  continues.  The  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  on  February  9,  1973 
reversed  a  lower  court  and  ordered  that  the 
Injunction  on  the  Issuance  of  the  right-of- 
way  permit  be  continued.  The  Court  of  Ap- 
peals ruled  that  the  proposed  right-of-way 
would  be  In  violation  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920  and  that  no  consideration  of  any 


of  the  other  issues  could  take  place  until  this 
violation  was  cleared.  As  a  consequence,  the 
Appeals  Court  made  no  ruling  on  whether 
or  not  the  Secretary  of  Interior  had  com- 
plied with  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act.  Congress  would  have  to  amend  the 
1920  Mineral  leasing  Act  to  correct  the  right- 
of-way  width  limitations  to  clear  the  way 
for  the  consideration  of  the  environmental 
Issues. 

consider  alternatives 

Congress  Is  now  reviewing  the  entire  proj- 
ect In  terms  of  alternate  routes,  environmen- 
tal questions  and  of  course,  amendment  to 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act.  The  question  of 
a'.rernative  routes  brings  renewed  focus  on 
the  possibility  of  a  trans-Canadian  pipe- 
line rather  than  a  trans-Alaska  pipeline. 
Recently,  testimony  has  l>een  introduced  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  on  this  vital 
question.  It  appears  appropriate  to  discuss 
whether  the  trans-Canadian  pipeline  is  a 
viable  alternate  to  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline. 
The  discussion  of  this  Issue  should  concen- 
trate on  a  number  of  the  Interrelating  fac- 
tors: time,  cost  of  construction,  oil  value  In 
terms  of  comparisons  of  Middle  Fpsiern  oil 
and  mid- Western  valuss  versus  West  Coast, 
National  and  State  of  Alaska  economic  as- 
pects, and  of  course,  environmental  concerns. 

The  trans-Canadian  pipeline  represents  a 
proposal  for  the  construction  of  a  48  Inch 
pipeline  from  Prudhce  Bay  south  through 
the  Brooks  Range  in  the  Richardson  Moun- 
tains then  to  th3  MacKenzIe  River  Valley 
and  south  to  Edmonston,  Alberta.  Prom  there 
It  has  been  assumed  In  previous  discussions 
that  the  oil  would  then  connect  with  the  ex- 
isting pipeline  grid  for  delivery  Into  the 
Mld-Wcst  r.nd  Chicago  markets.  The  existing 
pipeline  system  from  Edmonston  south  is 
rimnlng  at  near  capacity  and  additional  line 
construction  would  have  to  take  place  for 
delivery  of  oil  Into  the  Chicago  market.  On 
this  basis,  the  trans-Canadian  pipeline  repre- 
sents some  3,200  miles  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to 
Chicago.  No  speclflc  route  has  been  set  at  this 
time,  nor  has  an  Individual  construction  en- 
tity been  established.  TnW  authority  from 
the  Canadian  Government  has  not  been 
granted;  however,  some  survey  work  has 
taken  place.  Gas  line  routing  has  been  the 
subject  of  more  extensive  work  than  has 
been  done  for  a  hot  crude  line. 

TIME    ESTIMATES 

Using  a  June  i,  1973  date  for  consideration 
for  the  two  lines,  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
could  conceivably  be  in  a  construction  phase 
assuming  favorable  consideration  of  the  ex- 
isting legislative  and  Judicial  processes  by 
June  of  1974.  Construction  would  take  three 
years  for  the  system  to  be  completed  and  oil 
delivered  to  the  users  on  the  West  Coast  of 
the  United  States.  Delivery  date  would  then 
lie  June,  1977.  If  the  decision  were  made  to 
establish  a  trans-Canadian  pipeline  on  June 
1,  1973  It  would  be  ten  years  before  oil  would 
be  ready  for  delivery  into  the  Mid-West 
market.  June,  1984  as  opposed  to  June,  1977. 
The  assumptions  that  establish  a  nine  to  ten 
year  completion  time  Involve  comparisons 
with  work  efforts  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  trans-Alaska  system. 
Item  1 

The  route  has  not  been  firmly  established 
through  Canada  at  this  time.  The  789  mile 
proposed  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  System 
<TAPS)  has  required  over  three  years  to 
complete  the  route  analysis,  mlle-by-mlle 
design  and  negotiate  with  the  various  con- 
struction and  equipment  suppliers.  It  appears 
to  be  a  natural  assumption  that  equally 
thorough  analysis  for  the  much  longer 
Canadian  route  will  take  at  least  as  long  If 
not  longer  to  complete.  The  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment will  l>e  as  concerned  as  its  U.S.  coun- 
terpart alx)ut  environmental  Impact  for  the 


entire  route  including  the  area  In  the  U.S.  as 
weU  as  through  Canada.  No  negotiations  have 
as  yet  been  undertaken  with  provincial  gov- 
ernments or  with  other  Canadian  authori- 
ties in  regard  to  speclflc  land  use  or  treaty 
arrangements  between  the  two  countries  for 
this  project.  The  assumption  Is  that  these 
negotiations  would  run  concurrent  with  the 
three  year  period  required  for  the  final  de- 
termination of  route  and  mile-by-mlle  de- 
sign. 

Item  2 

An  ownership  organization  must  be  estab- 
lished similar  to  the  Alyeska  Pipeline  Services 
Company  and  its  participating  companies. 
The  financing  of  this  project  would  have  to 
be  evaluated  and  established  In  alignment 
with  the  agreements  made  between  the  U.S. 
Federal  Government  and  the  Canadian 
Governments. 

Item  3 

An  Issue  that  long  delayed  consideration 
of  the  TAPS  system  was  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Issue.  Canadian  natives  are  now 
bringing  a  pressure  to  support  discussion  in- 
volving aboriginal  land  claims  In  the  Cana- 
dian territories.  This  Issue  has  not  been 
specifically  approached  by  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment. It  must  be  resolved  before  actual 
construction  and  right-of-way  negotlatlon.s 
take  place.  It  is  assumed  that  this  issue  would 
be  determined  during  the  design  period, 
b'.it  it  too  could  present  a  problem  that 
v.-c'.W  result  In  continued  delay. 
Item  4 

Physical  construction  time  for  the  Alaska 
pipeline  is  scheduled  at  three  years.  The 
northern  segments  of  the  Canadian  pipeline 
Involve  comparable  construction  difficulty 
and  the  northern  areas  are  twice  that  of  the 
Alaskan  pipeline.  The  lower  areas  from 
Edmonton  south  on  through  the  U.S.  do  cover 
less  difficult  and  less  costly  terrafn.  It  Is 
difficult  to  assume,  however,  that  this  pipe- 
line, that  Is  more  than  four  times  the  entire 
length  of  the  Alaskan  line,  could  be  built  In 
less  than  five  to  six  years.  Current  estimates 
Indicate  that  there  is  not  sufficient  labor  and 
equipment  of  the  skUl  and  standards  required 
to  accelerate  construction  time.  Scheduled 
below  Is  a  bar-graph  covering  pertinent  sec- 
tions of  consideration  that  lead  to  the  ten 
year  oil  delivery  schedule  for  a  Canadian 
pipeline.  Physical  construction  costs  are  an 
immediate  point  of  comparison.  Information 
prepared  by  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio 
Indicates  a  $7.2  billion  cost  to  deliver  oil 
through  Canada  to  a  Chicago  terminal.  This 
compares  with  a  $5.2  billion  cost  of  delivery 
of  oU  through  a  trans-.'Maska  pipeline  to 
Valdez  and  to  a  Los  Angeles  port,  via  U.S. 
flag  tankers.  These  two  total  capital  cost 
figures  include  interest  during  constructio  \ 
and  working  capital  requirements.  This  c<  :t 
figure  al.so  Includes  the  consideration  of  a 
4  per  cent  per  year  escalation  In  the  Canadian 
pipeline  cost  due  to  an  assumed  delay  In  con- 
struction of  three  years.  This  Is  consistent 
with  the  previous  discussion  in  section  i 
where  design  and  right-of-way  acquisition 
were  assumed  to  take  an  additional  three 
years.  The  4  per  cent  escalation  figure  has 
been  consistent  with  experience  of  cost 
escalation  on  the  trans-Alaska  system.  Some 
cost  comparisons  between  the  two  pipelines 
carry  costs  only  to  Edmonton.  The  cost  com- 
parison under  discussion  continues  delivery 
with  the  construction  of  a  new  pipeline  grid 
from  Edmonton  south  to  Chicago.  As  men- 
tioned prevlovisly.  the  existing  capabilities  in 
the  mld-contlnent  pipeline  grids  are  not 
sufficient  to  handle  an  additional  flow  of  1.2 
million  barrels  per  day.  let  alone  a  proposed 
capacity  of  2  million  barrels  per  day.  An 
Important,  but  unanswered  question  relates 
to  the  capability  of  the  Canadian  and  U.S. 
Interested  parties  in  the  oil  industry  In  their 
ability  to  finance  a  $7.2  billion  project. 
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Scheduled  In  Figure  2  are  comparative  cost 
break  downs  for  the  two  pipelines  using  an 
Initial  base  line  figure  for  the  Alyeska  pipe- 
line as  the  common  cost  figure  for  the  north- 
ern section  of  the  Canadian  line. 


Le,s3  Cost  to  Transport  oil  U.S.  Gulf  to 
Chicago   90.281 
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COST    PER    BARRZL 

The  per  barrel  cost  of  delivered  oU  through 
these  two  alternate  systems  la  possibly  the 
moet  Important  factor.  The  summary  analysis 
In  Figure  3  based  on  2  mUIion  barrels  per 
day  throughput  shows  the  relative  advantage 
of  the  Alaska  pipeline  including  the  tanker 
system  In  terms  of  cost  per  barrel.  In  terms 
of  need,  the  West  Coast  and  the  Mid-West 
are  both  short  of  oU.  Imports  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  are  flowing  Into  the  Mid-West  at 
the  present  time.  By   1978  the  West  Coast 
wUl  be  equally  as  short  and  In  a  position  to 
absorb  the  entire  production  of  the  North 
Slope.  It  has  been  argued  as  well  that  the 
flow  of  North  Slope  oU  into  the  Mid-West 
would  significantly  reduce  oU  costs  in  that 
area.  In  view  of  the  overall  U.S.  crude  oU 
deficiency,  crude  oil  values  wlU  be  set  by  the 
much   greater  volume  of  off-shore  Imports 
coming  into  the  U.S.  rather  than  an  adjust- 
ment based  on  North  Slope  crude  deliveries 
The  value  of  oil  in  the  Mid-West  will  be 
adjusted  by  the  equivalent  of  transportation 
costs   from   the   Gulf   Coast.   On   this   basis 
Mid-West    crude    will    consistently   have    a 
higher  value  than  West  Coast  crude.  The 
comparisons  In  the  schedules  do  not  Include 
or  consider  this  higher  value  of  crude  In 
Chicago.   In  addition,   no  compensation  to 
Canada  for  the  right-of-way  use  is  reflected. 
Such  compen.satlon«  could  become  a  major 
Issue  and  cost  of  operation  of  a  Canadian 
line. 

FIGURE  2 
TRANS-AIASKA  LINE 


Millions  of  dollars 


Cost 
p«r  mjla 


ToUli 


I.  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Valdez  (790  mi) {4. 02  S3  300 

II.  Terminal  taciliti«s..                                        .  *''mo 

III. Tinkers -IIII."IIIII.'Ii;"""  l.MO 

Total 7zr7~  Tmo 


TRANS-CANADIAN  LINE 


I.  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Fort  Simpson  (1,100 

mi) $4  53  S4  ggo 

I.  Fort  Simpson  to  Edmonton  (600' mT)I         l.'se  '935 

II.  Edmonton  to  U.S.  border  (768  mi).              .86  660 

IV,  Border  to  Chitago  (789  mi) 84  665 

To"' zrr~    tIw 

>  Figures  include  interest  and  escalation  of  4  percent. 

„•??"""' Ji?"'e5 '"""  A'ytska  Pipeline  Services  Co.;  Standard 
v^^  to.  or  uhio. 

FIGURE  3 

THROUGHPUT  COST  PER  BARREL 

(Based  on  2,000,000  barrels  per  day-20  years) 


Transportation  cost 


Alaska     Canadian 
line  line 


Capital  cost/ discounted  barrel SO  824 

Operating  cost: 

Tanker 220 

Pipeline I.'""'I""I"!  |090 

Total 310 

Total, cost  per  barrel 1.134 


$1. 157 
■ '.'SSO 


_^350 
T567 


NET  ADVANTACE  OF  TSANS-ALASKA  PIPEUNE 

RELATIVK  TO  TSANS-CANADIAN  PIPELINE 2.0 

MILLION   BARBELS   DAY 

Prudhoe  Bay  to  Chicago  via  Canada..  $1.  507 
Prudhoe  Bay  to  Los  Angeles \.  134 


Cost  Advantage  T.\PS 0.373 


Net  advantage  Alaska  Pipeline 
for  crude  delivery  to  Los  An- 
geles and  Chicago 0.  OM 

(1)  Information  from  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  Ohio. 

ENVIRONMENTALLY    SPEAKING 

Much  has  been  said  about  environmental 
superiority  of  the  trans-Canadian  pipeline. 
Environmental  characteristics  of  both  lines 
are  comparable.  Permafrost  must  be  crossed, 
rivers  and  wildlife  habitats  are  Involved.  Po- 
tential seismic  areas  are  also  subjects  of  con- 
sideration. The  assumption  in  the  time  delay 
discussion  was  that  the  trans-Canadian  pipe- 
line would  be  designed  with  the  same  analysis 
and  mlle-by-mlle  design  criteria  as  estab- 
lished for  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline.  The  en- 
vironmental concerns  should  be  evaluated  on 
the  basis  of  the  net  eflTect  on  the  environ- 
ment assuming  that  the  best  technological 
capability  has  been  used  to  overcome  the 
hazards  as  encountered.  The  same  considera- 
tion for  both  lines  would  lead  to  the  follow- 
ing areas  for  net  consideration. 

1.  The  trans-Alaska  pipeline  would  neces- 
sarUy  Involve  the  utUlzatlon  of  tankers  for 
the  continuance  of  Its  delivery  system  to  ac- 
tual user  areas".  Tankers  are  not  Involved  In 
the  trans-Canadian  pipeline.  Trans-Alaska 
pipeline  emphasizes  a  new  tanker  program 
Involving  segregated  ballast  systems,  s<^hl3- 
tlcated  navigational  equipment,  U.S.  flag 
tankers  and  strict  controls.  The  Canadian 
route,  although  not  using  tankers  direct, 
would  not  eliminate  tanker  traffic  from  the 
West  Coast  and  would  also  allow,  unless 
other  steps  are  Immediately  taken,  utUlza- 
tlon of  off-shore  foreign  tankers  that  are 
not  subject  to  the  strict  controls  that  would 
be  applied  to  U.S.  flag  carriers.  It  can  be 
argued  that  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  would 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  marine  activity  on 
the  West  Coast  and  could  be  the  incentive 
for  improved  maritime  activity  on  a  world 
wide  basis. 

2.  The  trans-Canadian  route  travels  twice 
as  much  permafrost  area  as  the  TAPS  line 
and  due  to  Its  four  times  greater  length 
necessarily  covers  wider  areas  for  river  cross- 
ings and  animal  habitat  dislocation.  Assum- 
ing equal  care  la  design  and  construction  of 
both  systems,  the  trans-Canadian  line  would 
be  envlromnentally  Inferior  to  the  TAPS 
system  only  on  the  basis  of  Its  longer  route. 

3.  Part  of  the  environmental  advantage 
attributed  to  the  trans-Canadian  route  Is  the 
aspect  of  a  common  corridor  for  both  a  hot 
oU  and  a  cold  gas  line.  The  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment has,  as  a  result  of  early  Interest 
in  the  gas  line,  specified  that  there  wlU  be 
only  one  gas  and  one  crude  oU  line  In  the 
north.  These  Unas  to  be  constructed  within 
a  corridor  yet  to  be  defined.  If  the  common 
corridor  Is  assumed  to  mean  a  common  right- 
of-way  with  both  lines  being  put  Into  the 
same  construction  area  at  the  same  time, 
significant  advantages  would  accrue.  Given 
the  cost  of  a  combined  gas  and  oU  line  esti- 
mated to  be  In  excess  of  $12-$13  billion.  It  Is 
difficult  to  project  that  both  lines  could  be 
constructed  and  financed  at  the  same  time. 
Previously  discussed  limitations  on  construc- 
tion equipment  and  labor  avaUabUlty  dictate 
that  the  lines  be  done  at  different  times. 
Joint  use  of  haul  roads,  construction  camps, 
etc.  would  accrue,  even  though  the  lines  were 
built  In  different  areas.  Also,  it  should  be 
considered  that  areas  that  would  be  ap- 
propriate for  a  cold  gas  line  could  be  inap- 
propriate for  an  oU  lUae  and  vice-versa.  A 
required  wider  corridor  and  double  right-of- 
way  would  lessen  the  environmental  ad- 
vantage. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  time  difference  for 
effective  delivery  of  oU  between  the  two 
lines,  nothing  was  said  about  the  effect  of  the 
delay.  Assuming  the  nine  to  ten  year  delay 


as  scheduled  for  the  Canadton  pipeline,  slg- 
nlflcant  areas  must  be  considered. 

1.  OU  delivered  from  the  North  Slope  will 
reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign  Imports 
of  oU.  Valuing  foreign  crude  oU  at  W.50 
per  barrel,  and  assuming  a  2  million  barrel 
per  day  production.  North  Slope  crude  will 
reduce  balance  of  payments  outflow  by  ap- 
proximately $2.8  billion  on  an  annual  basis. 
In  view  of  the  current  pressures  on  the  U.S. 
doUar,  it  has  to  be  assumed  that  there  would 
be  a  substantial  benefit  In  the  earlier  pro- 
duction of  North  Slope  oil  and  gas. 

2.  The  current  world  wide  and  U.S.  energy 
shortage  has  placed  emphasis  on  new  ex- 
ploration for  both  oil  and  gas.  Particular  em- 
phasis is  placed  here  in  the  United  States  on 
the  establishment  of  domestic  sources.  As  a 
result  m  the  delay  in  being  able  to  bring 
North  Slcq>e  oil  to  market,  exploration  activi- 
ty In  Alaska  has  virtually  stopped.  No  change 
in  this  ts  anticipated  until  suitable  means 
have  been  established  to  bring  Alaskan  Arc- 
tic oil  to  market.  The  trans-Canadian  pipe- 
line with  Its  buUt-ln  delivery  delay  would 
reasonably  be  expected  to  delay  the  renewal 
of  exploration  activity  as  well.  Alaska  with 
Its  vast  sedimentary  basins  is  a  prime  area 
for  petroleum  exploration. 

3.  The  Mid-West  la  ctirrently  extremely 
short  of  refining  capacity.  If  a  decision  were 
made  to  buUd  the  trans-Canadian  pipeline, 
additional  refineries  could  be  built  In  antici- 
pation of  delivery  of  North  Slope  crude.  Suf- 
ficient time  would  be  available  to  build  these 
refineries  but  In  the  period  until  North  Slope 
delivery,  no  additional  crude  would  be  avail- 
able In  the  Mid-West.  Crude  currently  is 
avaUable  only  through  the  existing  pipeline 
grid  from  the  Gulf  Coast  and  additional  ca- 
pacity would  have  to  be  buUt  to  Increase 
crude  oU  flows  In  the  Mid-West.  A  line  built 
to  serve  the  Mid-West  for  a  short  period  may 
be  only  of  limited  value  In  the  future.  Pro- 
ducers In  the  area  would  be  faced  with  much 
uncertainty  as  to  their  Investments  and  their 
planning  to  meet  Mid-West  supply  problems. 

4.  The  economic  Interest  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  Is  certainly  an  Important  factor.  Al- 
though In  1969  Alaska  received  $900  million 
In  oil  lease  proceeds,  these  funds  will  not  last 
forever.  Alaska,  as  an  emerging  state.  Is  st«ad- 
lly  Increasing  its  budget  as  It  Improves  the 
delivery  of  state  services  to  Its  population  and 
assumes  from  the  Federal  Government  re- 
sponslbiuty  for  activities  consistent  with 
those  of  the  other  60  states.  The  budgetary 
levels  and  projections  for  the  state  are  based 
on  the  development  of  Its  natural  resoiu-ces 
as  a  source  of  revenue,  principally  oil  produc- 
tion. At  the  present  time,  no  return  is  being 
made  from  North  Slope  oU  reservoirs  nor  Is 
any  additional  exploration  taking  place  with- 
in the  state  to  develop  additional  and  con- 
tinuing resource  revenue.  A  delay  to  1984  in 
the  generation  of  revenues  from  the  North 
Slope  would  have  a  serious  affect  on  the  econ- 
omy of  the  State  of  Alaska. 

SCMMAKT 

lu  summary  this  analysis  indicates  that 
the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  is  the  superior 
route  for  early  delivery  of  North  Slope  oil 
to  the  U.S.  markets.  The  effects  of  a  con- 
tinued delay  would  not  be  felt.  The  Interna- 
tional balance  of  payments  situation  would 
be  Improved  at  an  earlier  date.  The  overall 
economic  interest  would  be  best  served  by 
delivery  of  oU  at  Its  lowest  cost  base,  i.e.,  to 
the  West  Coast  and  an  Immediate  and  more 
permanent  solution  to  the  Mid-West  energy 
shortages  could  take  place.  Economic  disrup- 
tion within  the  State  of  Alaska  would  also 
be  minimized.  Marine  transportation  prob- 
lems could  be  significantly  improved  on  the 
West  Coast,  and  finally,  there  Is  no  real 
significant  environmental  superiority  for 
either  line  assumUig  comparable  design 
standards  are  maintaUied  for  each. 

PERMIT    IN     1974? 

What  Is  necessary  then  to  move  forward 
with  the  construction  with  the  trans-Ala.ska 
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pipeline?  The  first  step  Is  the  removal  of  the 
Injunction  on  the  Secretary  of  Interior  for 
the  Issuance  of  the  permit.  To  accomplish 
this,  a  change  In  the  Mineral  Leastog  Act  of 
1020  must  be  made.  The  right-of-way  of 
limitation  of  50  feet  Is  not  sufficient  to  build 
the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  or  any  other  large, 
modern  pipeline.  Legislation  is  now  In  both 
the  House  and  Senate  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  to  allow  larger  right-of-ways 
under  the  administration  of  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  enable  modern  construction 
techniques  to  be  utilized  for  the  construction 
of  major  pipelines  throughout  the  United 
States. 

If  assiuned  that  this  legislation  can  be 
passed  before  the  end  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, the  following  is  a  suggested  timetable. 
Legislation  would  probably  he  released  from 
Congress  late  In  the  session  which  would 
bring  us  to  September  1,  as  an  effective  date 
for  the  re-submission  of  the  request  to  lift 
the  injunction  at  the  district  court  level.  The 
technical  exception  of  violation  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  would  no  longer  be  In- 
volved and  the  Issue  would  only  be  com- 
pliance with  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  and  the  adequacy  of  the  environ- 
mental Impact  statement.  Indications  were 
made  In  the  Court  of  Appeals,  although  they 
declined  to  consider  in  full  the  environmen- 
tal Issues,  that  there  were  several  areas  that 
could  strengthen  In  the  environmental  Im- 
pact statement. 

Dtirlng  the  balance  of  the  summer  the  Im- 
pact statement  could  be  reviewed  and  areas 
strengthened  In  line  with  new  Information 
that  Is  being  developed.  These  re-revlewed 
areas  would  have  to  be  submitted  to  the 
appropriate  governmental  agencies  for  their 
reconsideration.    By   September   the    entire 
statement  and  the  request  would  be  ready 
to  resubmit  to  the  district  court.  Although 
the  District  Covirt  had  originally  ruled  that 
the  impact  statement  and  the  methods  of 
administration  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
were    adequate.   It    Is   anticipated   that   the 
court  would  again  take  a  reasonable  length 
of  time  to  review  the  entire  issue.  A  deci- 
sion could  be  anticipated  by  the  middle  of 
October  or  early  November.  Regardless  of  the 
decision,  it  would  be  appealed  to  the  District 
Court  of  Appeals  possibly  by  early  December. 
It  would  appear  reasonable  for  this  court 
to  take  three  to  foiu:  months  before  handing 
down  Its  decision.  It  Is  hoped  that  the  deci- 
sion would  be  timely  enough  that  the  pos- 
sible consideration  by  the  Supreme   Coiu-t 
could  be  made  and  that  court  hand  down  its 
ruling  before  the  summer  recess.  On  this 
basis,  mid-year  1974  would  be  the  earliest 
that  the  Secretary  of  Interior  could  Issue  a 
right-of-way  permit.  Mobilization  could  be- 
gin promptly  as  continued  delay  In  the  proj- 
ect has  enabled  the  oil  companies  to  have 
their   construction   planning   m   a  state   of 
readiness.  Although  an  earlier  construction 
date  and  right-of-way  permit  would  be  pleas- 
ing to  a  number  of  parties.  It  Is  difficult  to 
Msume  that  this  major  project  can  move 
through  the  maze  of  both  legislative  and 
Judicial  activity  any  faster  than  the  schedule 
proposed. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  BELIEVES 
IN  THE  PINAL  ANALYSIS— PRjJ 
VATE  INDUSTRY  MUST  BE  AL- 
LOWED FLEXIBILITY  TO  MEET 
OUR  ENERGY  DEMANDS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  In 
recognition  of  energy  supply  shortages, 
last  week,  the  Senate  passed  S.  1570,  leg- 
islation establishing  a  mandatory  alloca- 
tion program  In  the  event  of  a  national 
energy  crisis.  This  week,  the  administra- 
tion IS  conducting  hearings  on  Its  Volun- 
tary Allocation  program. 
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Unfortunately,  neither  of  these  pro- 
grams will  provide  additional  gallons  of 
crude  oil  refined  products  for  consumers. 
"Instead."  as  C.  Howard  Hardesty,  Jr.. 
the  executive  vice  president  of  Continen- 
tal Oil  Co.,  told  the  Oil  Policy  Committee, 
on  Tuesday,  "allocations  merely  serve  to 
spread  the  illness  around.  Oui-  real  chal- 
lenge, therefore,  is  to  find  the  solutions 
which  will  make  allocations  unneces- 
sary." For,  as  long  as  allocation  exists 
this  means  that  there  are  energy  supply 
shortages  that  are  limiting  our  coun- 
try's economic  growth  and  constraining 
our  economic  viability. 

Looking  to  the  future,  any  long-term 
strategy  to  achieve  adequate  energy  sup- 
plies must  rely  on  the  traditional  societal 
institutions  that  have  served  us  well.  In 
the  final  analysis,  this  means  that  we  ul- 
timately must  continue  to  rely  on  indus- 
try and  the  marketplace  for  our  energy 
supplies  and,  in  turn,  for  the  allocation 
of  available  supplies. 

To  some  degree,  however,  the  market- 
place has  contributed,  in  part,  to  the 
present  shortages.  However,  the  major 
factor,  in  recent  years,  has  been  various 
Government  actions.  In  an  effort  to  re- 
duce inflation,  the  supposed  "free-market 
mechanism"  has  been  constrained  by 
price  controls.  As  a  consequence.  In- 
dustry is  frequently  unable  to  pass  on  to 
the  marketplace  the  legitimate  costs  of 
doing  business.  For  example,  we  should 
consider  the  increased  prices  for  im- 
ported crude  oil.  What  is  frequently  for- 
gotten when  implementing  domestic  price 
controls  is  that  there  are  no  price  con- 
trols in  the  world  market. 

At  a  time  when  world  energy  prices  are 
higher  than  in  the  United  States,  the  only 
supplies  available  in  sufBcient  quantities 
to  meet  current  demands  for  gasoline  and 
fuel  oil  are  in  Europe.  However,  the  prices 
there  are  higher  than  in  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  if  we  are  to  acquire 
these  foreign  supplies,  their  market 
values  must  be  reflected  in  U.S.  consumer 
costs.  These  legitimate  expenses  for  as- 
suring energy  supplies  must  be  recover- 
able by  industry. 

Assurances  are  needed  that  actual  in- 
creased costs  associated  with  crude  oil 
and  refined  products  can  flow  through  to 
the  marketplace.  Until  this  is  possible, 
some  existing  refineries,  rather  than 
operate  at  a  loss,  may  operate  at  less 
than  capacity,  and  new  refinery  capacity 
needed  tc  meet  future  growth  in  the  de- 
mand for  energy  may  not  become  a 
reality. 

In  effect,  by  Government  action  a 
market  environment  has  arisen  that  is 
Inadequate  for  stimulation  of  the  invest- 
ments required  to  avert  the  emerging 
shortages.  Until  it  is  fully  recognized  that 
increased  energy  supplies  only  can  be 
achieved  by  Increased  investments  by  in- 
dustry, we  are  deceiving  ourselves. 

Our  country's  leaders,  and  the  Amer- 
ican consumer,  must  recognize  that.  In 
the  future,  stable  energy  supplies  will 
cost  more  than  in  the  past.  By  continu- 
ing to  Ignore  the  fact  that  other  coun- 
tries are  willing  to  pay  more  than  us  for 
limited  international  energy  supplies,  we 
are  mortgaging  this  country's  security 
and  freedom,  as  well  as  our  position  as  a 
world  power. 


In  order  to  strengthen  the  security  of 
our.  energy  supplies.  It  is  the  obligation 
of  Government  to  provide  guidance  for 
the  operation  of  our  traditional  energy 
supply  Institutions.  Federal  officials, 
however.  Individually  or  corporately, 
would  begin  to  function  as  Industry's 
board  of  directors.  There  Is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  options  available  for 
securing  essential  energy  supplies  would 
be  reduced. 

As  agents  of  the  American  consumer, 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  our  national 
leaders  and  Government  officials  to  as- 
sume a  progressive  and  reasonable 
stance,  particularly  at  this  witlcal  time. 
Unfortunately,  some  of  our  national 
leaders  are  taking  a  short-term,  reac- 
tionary position,  alleging,  without  evi- 
dence, that  the  emerging  energy  crisis  is 
a  conspiracy  to  drive  up  prices,  to  elimi- 
nate competitors,  and  to  weaken  environ- 
mental regulations.  However,  the  accusa- 
tory act  itself  provides  credence  to  the 
allegation.  The  consequence  is  a  polariza- 
tion of  the  affected  parties,  inhibiting  the 
formulation  of  effective  solutions  to  our 
supply  shortages.  In  the  final  analysis,  a 
disservice  is  done  to  our  Nation— to  the 
consuming  public. 

There  may  be  companies  who  choose 
to  take  advantage  of  our  current  scarcity 
of  energy  supplies.  We  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact,  however,  that  the  short- 
ages are  there  and  industry  must  be  en- 
couraged to  meet  consumer  demands. 
Statements  that  Imply  it  Is  fictitious  or 
concocted  are  causing  confusion  at  a 
time  when  a  public  commitment  is  needed 
to  positive  programs.  The  energy  crisis  is 
here. 


THE  PUBLIC  VIEW  OF  THE  SPACE 
PROGRAM  AND  THE  SHUTTLE 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  later  this 
month  the  Senate  will  consider  the  fiscal 
year  1974  NASA  authorization  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences.  As  my  colleagues 
prepare  to  address  themselves  to  the 
Nation's  space  program,  many,  I  am  sure, 
will  hear  the  opinion  that  the  space  pro- 
gram and  the  Space  Shuttle  are  largely 
imknown  quantities  in  the  public  view, 
that  there  remains  neither  support  nor 
educated  interest  In  this  Nation's  space 
program. 

The  dramatic  come-back  achieved  with 
the  Skylab  mission  has  done  much  to 
again  capture  the  attention  and  Imagi- 
nation of  the  American  people.  Skylab 
has  done  much  to  rekindle  the  kind  of 
thoughtful  public  discussion  of  NASA's 
plans  and  programs  so  essential  to  the 
effective  functioning  of  our  representa- 
tive democracy.  Media  coverage  and  edi- 
torial opinions  have  looked  even  beyond 
the  tribulations  and  promise  of  the  Sky- 
lab to  rejuvenate  public  awareness  of 
how  much  we  have  achieved  with  our 
Investment  in  imagination  and  what  may 
be  the  vistas  of  the  future. 

All  this  means  that  great  scrutiny  will 
be  applied  to  our  actions  here  In  the  Con- 
gress as  we  pass  on  the  future  of  the 
space  program.  One  piece  disseminated 
to  the  public  is  a  commentary  broadcast 
across  the  Nation  over  stations  affiliated 
with  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 
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The  commentary  by  Charles  A.  King 
draws  some  vivid  contrasts  between  the 
past,  present,  and  future  of  the  Nation's 
space  program  and  is  based,  in  part,  on 
hearings  held  before  my  committee  this 
year.  Mr.  King  holds  up  a  mirror  to  us 
to  relate — 

The  controversy  (that)  stUl  swirls  within 
Congressional  chambers  over  NASA's  next 
major  endeavor — the  Space  Shuttle.  Hear- 
ings by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aeronauti- 
cal and  Space  Sciences — stUl  echoed  warm 
debate  over  the  value  of  the  program  and 
more  seriously,  the  question  of  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations  for  the  space 
agency  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  commentary  goes  on  to  lay  out  the 
major  arguments  of  both  the  opponents 
and  proponents  of  the  Space  Shuttle  be- 
fore contrasting  this  debate  with  some 
larger  refilities  that  the  public  should 
consider : 

One  thing  that  has  been  forgotten  Is  the 
fact  that  the  NASA  program  Is  and  has  been 
successful — this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
program  has  been  cut  and  cut  to  the  point 
where  Cape  Kennedy  almost  became  a  ghost 
area  and  In  some  areas  of  the  nation — men 
of  science  have  been  reduced  to  waiting  on 
tables  and  driving  instead  of  riding  In 
limousines  and  cabs  because  their  contribu- 
tions were  Ignored  In  an  effort  to  save  the 
necessary  dollars. 

If  NASA  has  made  a  major  mistake — It  has 
been  In  taking  little  time  through  public 
relations  to  educate  the  public  as  to  the 
benefits  of  the  space  missions  and  science  to 
date. 

This  nation  is  first  In  the  world  with  what 
we  have  accomplished  through  our  space 
program — and  It  Is  always  some  consolation 
to  warmly  note  that  the  men  who  were  on 
the  moon  and  the  men  now  flying  an  extend- 
ed mission  around  the  earth  were  and  ar« 
Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest  to  my 
colleagues  that  this  commentary  is  just 
one  piece  of  evidence  that  NASA  and  the 
space  progrtmi  are  very  much  in  the 
public  eye.  The  range  of  testimony  re- 
ceived by  my  committee  from  organized 
labor,  scientists,  and  other  members  fur- 
ther attests  to  this  fact.  I  commend  the 
broadcast  commentary  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  transcript  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mentary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

McTUAi.  Broaocastinc  System,  Inc., 

New  York.  NY.,  May  31.  1973. 
(By  Charles  A.  King) 

As  this  particular  commentary  Is  being 
heard  via  tape — I'm  In  a  press  plane  some 
two  hundred  and  thirty  miles  under  the 
Skylab  Two,  firmly  attached  to  Skylab  One 
circling  the  earth  some  235  miles  above  those 
we  have  left  behind. 

This  Is  about  high  enough  for  me — as  the 
plane  heads  for  Iceland  and  the  press  crew 
will  follow  the  summit  talks  President  Nixon 
plans  with  Premier  Pompldeau  on  Thursday 
and  Friday. 

Having  Just  returned  from  Cape  Kennedy, 
Florida — two  remembrances  still  linger. 
First— the  flight  of  the  Skylab  Two  as  the 
three  Americans  blasted  Into  space — the  trio 
on  a  known  but  uncertain  mission — a  house 
call  on  an  alUng  space  station  236  miles  above 
the  earth. 

The  second — the  sudden  apathy  at  Cape 
Kennedy;  not  by  those  who  are  responsible 
for  our  leadership  In  q>ace — but  where  100,- 
000  might  have  watched  a  manned  launch  to 


the  moon  Just  months  ago — now  It  was  old 
hat;  this  was  Just  science  and  In  ^ite  of  the 
fact  that  three  men  were  Involved  and  their 
lives  were  on  the  line — only  about  20,000  were 
on  hand  as  the  men  blasted  Into  the  heavens 
with  the  mission  twofold.  First — to  repair  the 
damage  and  next  If  successful — to  find  out 
how  long  man  could  sustain  himself  In  the 
heavens. 

Even  now — as  the  three  men  circle  the 
earth  in  less  than  Ideal  conditions — the  con- 
troversy still  swirls  within  Congressional 
chambers  over  NASA's  next  major  endeavor — 
the  space  shuttle.  Hearings  conducted  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  as  recently  as  last  month  still 
echoed  warm  debate  over  the  value  of  the 
program  and  more  seriously,  the  question  of 
authorizations  and  appropriations  for  the 
space  agency  In  fiscal  1974. 

The  House  has  approved  an  over  three  bil- 
lion dollar  budget  for  NASA  and  even  Ig- 
nored an  amendment  that  would  have  cut 
$500,000,000  earmarked  for  the  space  shuttle. 
NASA  is  asking  for  $475  million  for  shuttle 
development  alone  In  1974  and  that  request 
could  rise  to  one  billion  before  the  shuttle 
Is  even  off  the  ground. 

Those  In  favor  of  the  shuttle  say  It  is  es- 
sential if  the  United  States  Is  to  retain  its 
lead  in  space  activities,  and  the  reusable 
laboratory  and  certain  launching  compo- 
nents will  eventually  result  In  huge  savings. 
On  the  other  hand — others  say  the  shuttle 
Is  not  economical,  its  Introduction  is  pre- 
mature and  it  will  deeply  cut  into  other  less 
glamorous  but  essential  scientific  activities. 
There  Is  really  no  question  In  the  minds  of 
those  conversant  with  the  subject  as  to  the 
Importance  of  the  shuttle  and  Dr.  Jack 
Schmitt,  the  geologist  aboard  the  Apollo 
Seventeen  mission  called  it  the  beginning  of 
an  "era  of  imagination."  He  said  he  himself 
envisioned  the  shuttle  as  a  stepping  stone 
to  an  orbiting  educational  facility  for  stu- 
dents of  all  nationalities  and  disciplines. 

Others  have  said  that  the  shuttle  Is  akin 
to  General  Motors  ceasing  to  build  Its  pres- 
ent models  and  retooling  to  construct  a 
steam-powered  automobile. 

There  Is  also  the  argument  that  the  proj- 
ect would  give  birth  to  International  cooper- 
ation although  nobody  is  ready  to  say  what 
the  Russians  are  planning  along  shuttle 
lines.  Most  certainly  they  are  having  prob- 
lems with  present  space  projects. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked — "Why 
does  NASA  so  coVet  the  shuttle  project."  The 
answer  comes  that  the  shuttle  will  ultimately 
save  billions  of  dollars  in  launch  costs  and 
to  would  supply  a  means  of  repairing,  refur- 
bishing, re-using  and  launching  satellites. 

Administrator  James  Fletcher  says  that  the 
cost-benefit  ratio  Is  not  the  crucial  factor.  It 
Is  rather  "the  capability  the  shuttle  would 
give  people  to  work  quickly  and  routinely  In 
space." 

There  are  some  loud  and  indignant  voices 
In  the  Congress  who  would  have  us  close  up 
the  whole  NASA  program  and  pour  the  money 
Into  social  schemes.  Congresswoman  Bella 
Abzug,  for  Instance,  when  she  is  not  out  to 
Impeach  a  President  at  least  twice  every 
twelve  months,  holds  no  love  for  the  space 
program.  Other  voices  are  strong  in  defense 
as  some  are  In  criticism. 

One  thing  that  has  been  forgotten  is  the 
fact  that  the  NASA  program  is  and  has  been 
successful — this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
program  has  been  cut  and  cut  to  the  point 
where  Cape  Kennedy  almost  became  a  ghost 
area  and  In  some  areas  of  the  nation — men 
of  science  have  been  reduced  to  waiting  on 
tables  and  driving  instead  of  riding  In 
limousines  and  cabs  because  there  con- 
tributions were  Ignored  In  an  effort  to  save 
the  necessary  dollars. 

In  spite  of   all  of   the   headaches — NASA 

through  its  administration  In  manned  flights 

has  created  what  must  be  the  proudest  and 

most  efficient  of  all  federal  agencies. 

To  be  most  practical,  there  are  Irrelevant, 


motivations  that  favor  the  space  shuttle. 
During  the  time  of  peak  devel<^ment 
through  1977— as  many  as  50.000  new  Jobs 
win  be  created. 

Senator  Barry  Ooldwater  has  said  that  he 
sees  no  other  soxu-ce  of  Jobs  for  young  men 
and  women. 

The  President  has  spoken  of  the  space 
shuttle  as  the  "lift  of  a  driving  dream"  and 
he  sides  with  those  In  the  Congress  who  want 
to  see  It  accomplished. 

If  NASA  has  made  a  major  mistake — It  has 
been  In  taking  little  time  through  public  re- 
lations to  educate  the  public  as  to  the  bene- 
fits of  the  space  missions  and  science  to  date. 
It  Is  only  because  most  do  not  know  that 
which  has  been  benefited  from  space  science 
and  space  exploration  that  the  critics  out- 
number those  who  favor  further  space 
exploration. 

This  nation  Is  flrst  In  the  world  with  what 
we  have  accomplished  through  our  space 
program — and  It  Is  always  some  consolation 
to  warmly  note  that  the  men  who  were  on 
the  moon  and  the  men  now  flying  an  ex- 
tended mission  around  the  earth  were  and 
are  Americans. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS AUTHORIZATION  ACT 
OF  1973 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business,  S. 
1248.  which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  blU  (S.  1248)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  State,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  the  adoption  of 
amendment  No.  222,  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  to  amendment  No.  218,  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
announcement  by  President  Nixon  last 
night  of  a  freeze  on  all  prices  for  up  to 
60  days,  to  be  followed  by  a  tougher,  more 
comprehensive  and  more  vigorous  phase 
IV  program,  is  good  news.  But  it  is  of 
vital  importance  that  the  President's 
deeds  match  his  words. 

The  freeze  and  the  tougher  foUowup 
program  that  he  has  called  for  are  what 
we  have  been  calling  for  in  Congress  for 
a  long  time.  In  early  April,  I  offered  an 
amendment  which  called  for  a  90-day 
freeze.  Sixty  days  may  be  better. 

At  any  rate,  I  have  made  it  very  clear 
that  we  invited  the  President  to  step  in 
and  do  this  himself.  The  President  could 
do  it  better.  He  could  announce  it  one 
day.  as  he  did  last  night,  and  it  would 
go  into  effect  the  next  day,  as  it  does 
today.  If  we  in  Congress  do  It,  we  have 
to  debate  it  for  days  here,  It  has  to  be 
debated  in  the  House,  and  then  we  have 
to  have  a  conference.  Meanwhile,  what 
happens  to  prices?  We  have  rollbacks 
after  the  bill  is  enacted.  The  whole  action 
is  far  less  efficient  and  can  be  an  admin- 
istrative nightmare. 

So  the  President  has  taken  the  right 
first  step.  Whether  or  not  this  will  do  the 
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job,  whether  it  will  break  the  back  of 
Inflation  and  permit  us  to  drop  all  con- 
trols at  a  reasonably  early  time,  depends 
on  2  fundamental  actions  by  this 
Government. 

First,  phase  IV  must  indeed  be  a  no- 
nonsense,  vigorously-enforced,  tough 
program.  The  President  is  doing  just  the 
right  thing  in  sharply  expanding  en- 
forcement personnel  and  making  a 
prompt  start  in  reviewing  the  sharp  price 
increase  since  January  10.  which  seem 
obviously  to  have  violated  the  phase  III 
guidelines. 

I  do  not  know  how  anybody  can  look 
at  what  has  happened  to  prices  since 
January  10  without  realizing  that  the 
guidelines  must  have  been  violated 
wholesale,  and  the  President  has  indi- 
cated that  the  reason  for  determining 
the  violation  is  to  require  a  rollback.  This 
could  mean  that  the  consumers  of  this 
country  will  be  saved  billions  of  dollars, 
if  the  President  follows  through  with  his 
coimnitment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.    One    thing    that 
worries  me.  even  though  I  support  the 
rollback  idea,  if  the  facts  justify  it.  Is 
that  the  consumer  who  bought  the  goods 
at  a  high  price  cannot  get  a  refund. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  How  does  one  come 
back  and  say,  "I  bought  a  shirt  and  lost 
my  sales  slip,  but  I  paid  $9  for  it  and  it 
ought  to  be  $8.50,  so  give  me  50  cents"? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, but  I  think  he  and  I  and  everybody 
else  will  be  better  served  if  prices  are 
rolled  back  so  that  they  will  be  lower. 
Ml-.  HUMPHREY.  Absolutely. 
Mr.,  PROXMIRE.  And  if  subsequently 
we  can  buy  at  a  lower  price.  We  cannot 
reclaim  what  we  have  lost  in  the  last 
5  or  6  months.  Nothing  can  be  done  about 
that,  in  most  cases. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  has  disturbed 
me  about  this — the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
battle  against  inflation,  and  we  are  in- 
debted to  him — is  that  in  all  the  hear- 
ings we  have  held  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  and  the  appropriate 
subcommittees,  we  have  had  Dr.  Stein 
and  others  who  just  look  at  us  cold- 
eyed  and  tell  us  that  everything  is  going 
according  to  plan. 

I  had  Dr.  Stein  before  the  Consumer 
Economic  Subcommittee  10  days  ago. 
He  told  me  they  were  going  to  a  2.5  per- 
cent goal  of  inflation  this  year. 

I  said,  "No  matter  what  kind  of  math- 
ematics you  use,  that  is  impossible." 

He  looked  at  me  and  said,  "It  is  still 
our  goal.  It  is  still  a  probability." 

Mr.  President,  when  we  get  that  kind 
of  economic  advice,  we  wake  up  to  find 
that  the  President's  program  has  been  a 
failure.  Holding  to  phase  III  was  im- 
timely.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
been  saying  so.  He  has  been  saying  that 
phase  m  was  a  failure.  Business  Week 
said  so.  The  WaU  Street  Journal  said 
so.  The  top  economists  of  the  country 
have  said  so.  One  of  President  Nixon's 
own  former  advisers  made  a  blistering 
statement  awhile  ago. 


All  the  criticism  by  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  been  nothing  but  cheap 
shots  at  the  anti-inflation  program. 
I.  like  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  am 
grateful  for  what  the  President  said 
last  night,  but  I  cannot  help  saying. 
"My  gracious!  Why  did  we  have  to  wait 
so  long?" 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
gocd  doctor  may  not  have  meant  in  his 
determination  to  achieve  a  2.5-percent 
goal  that  the  cost  of  living,  overall,  would 
go  up   2.5  percent  this  year? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  had  not  really 
explored  that  possibility.  Maybe  it  was 
my  mathematics.  Maybe  it  was  not  mul- 
tiplication but  was  addition. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  is  correct.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  President  did  not  act 
sooner.  He  should  have  acted  sooner. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  on  January  10 
he  made  that  fateful  decision  to  go 
into  phase  HI.  I  think  it  was  an  incred- 
ible action.  What  happened  to  prices, 
most  economists  say,  is  attributable 
largely  to  the  dismal  failure  of  phase  III. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  pointing  tliis  out,  at 
a  time  when  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  came  before  us.  I  can 
understand  the  administration  saying, 
"These  are  Democrats;  therefore,  they 
are  partisan."  But  some  of  the  main  eco- 
nomic writers  in  America,  some  of  the 
finest  in  the  world,  have  been  saying  for 
months,  particularly  since  February,  that 
phase  HI  is  a  failure;  it  has  resulted  in 
the  greatest  distortions  in  the  economy. 

Mr.  President.  I  protest  the  profiteer- 
ing that  has  taken  place.  There  has  been 
too  much  profiteering.  Many  corpora- 
tions have  deliberately  raised  their 
prices.  Some  people  feel  that  with  a  limi- 
tation of  l'/2  percent,  there  has  been  a 
gross  violation.  Everybody  knows  it.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  people  think  that  cor- 
porations can  get  by  with  almost  any- 
thing? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  phase  IV 
must  indeed  be  a  no  nonsense,  vigorously 
enforced,  tough  program.  The  President 
is  doing  just  the  right  thing  in  expand- 
ing enforcement  personnel  and  making  a 
prompt  start  in  reviewing  the  sharp  price 
increases  since  January  10  which  seem 
to  have  obviously  violated  the  phase  III 
guidelines. 

It  is  good  news  for  the  consumer  that 
the  President  has  said  that  if  price  in- 
creases are  found  to  be  in  violation  of 
phase  m  regulations  since  January  10. 
1973,  the  last  day  of  phase  n,  they  will  be 
rolled  back.  If  the  President  can  get  ef- 
fective action,  this  could  roll  back  prices 
shai'ply. 

The  second  essential  action  the  Gov- 
ernment must  take  if  this  new  anti-in- 
flation program  is  to  work  is  to  use  the 
vital  60-day  period  and  the  control  period 
to  follow  to  reduce  the  long-term  Infla- 
tionary features  of  our  economy,  and 
here  the  President's  program  is  not  ade- 
quate. 


This  is  the  time  to  move  forcefully  on 
antitrust,  to  begin  an  Intensive  program 
of  training  the  unskilled  imemployed  so 
they  can  increase  our  supply  of  skilled 
workers  which  in  some  areas  Is  in  short 
supply.  This  period  is  the  time  to  elimi- 
nate import  restrictions  that  prevent  the 
price  reducing  impact  of  foreign  compe- 
tition. 

Mr.  President,  because  this  period  be- 
ginning right  now  today  is  so  vital,  I  am 
pushing  for  hearings  in  both  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  and  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  on  the  shape  phase  IV 
should  take  and  action  on  legislation  en 
the  President's  program.  I  hope  both 
these  hearings  can  take  place  promptly. 
Mr.  President,  last  night  there  were 
certain  indications  that  the  President's 
Phase  rv  program,  that  is,  the  program 
following  the  freeze,  has  not  been  de- 
termined; that  it  will  be  determined 
based  on  consultation  with  management, 
labor.  Congress,  and  others.  So  we  in 
Congress  will  have  a  chance  to  say  some- 
thing about  what  kind  of  program  we 
should  have.  Above  all  it  must  be  efifec- 
tive  and  tough  as  necessary  so  we  can 
hold  down  prices  and  achieve  a  reason- 
able goal  or  modest  and  limited  price  in- 
creases, if  any. 

Our  Joint  Economic  Committee  is  al- 
ready working  with  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  to  see  if  it  would  be  feasible  for 
them  to  make  a  study  of  phase  II — to  de- 
termine in  what  respects  it  worked  well 
and  in  what  respects  it  worked  badly, 
and  especially  what  lessons  we  can  learn 
from  phase  n  which  we  can  apply  in 
phase  rv,  and  in  moving  out  of  phase  rv 
to  a  system  of  no  controls  without  serious 
inflation.  We  failed  dismally  to  accom- 
plish that  when  phase  II  v.as  terminated. 
Phase  III  was  a  disaster.  We  should  learn 
from  that  mistake.  We  hope  the  General 
Accounting  Office  study,  the  hearings  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  and  the 
advice  of  the  best  economists  in  and  out 
of  Government  can  point  the  way. 

That  was  suggested  to  our  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  by  Ralph  Nader  and  it 
makes  a  lot  of  sense.  Phase  n  is  over.  We 
can  study  it  as  a  historical  development 
and  we  can  learn  a  great  deal  from  it. 
While  some  say  it  worked  well,  it  could 
have  worked  better.  Prices  were  rising  at 
the  end  of  phase  n.  With  this  knowl- 
edge we  can  have  a  far  more  effective 
system  in  phase  IV  and  to  know  when  we 
can  move  out  of  price  controls  to  a  free 
economy. 

We  hope  to  have  hearings  which  will 
bring  in  not  only  the  top  economists  in 
Government,  but  some  of  the  top  econ- 
omists from  outside  Government. 

As  I  miderstand  it,  the  pending 
amendment  is  the  Griffin  amendment  to 
the  Proxmire  amendment.  I  do  think 
the  amendment  we  proposed  has  some 
advantages  over  the  President's  pro- 
posal. But  as  I  said,  one  of  the  principal 
puiposes  of  the  amendment  was  to  do 
our  best  to  persuade  the  President  to 
act.  He  has  acted  and,  while  I  criticized 
his  proposal  in  some  respects,  he  has 
done  the  right  thing.  For  that  reason 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw 
my  amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays  al- 
ready have  been  ordered  so  I  under- 
stand I  need  imanimous  consent. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  congratulate  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
PROXMntE)  on  his  decision  to  withdraw 
his  amendment.  As  he  has  very  appro- 
priately pointed  out,  the  objective  to 
which  his  amendment  addressed  Itself 
has  In  considerable  measure  been  real- 
ized now  by  virtue  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  administration  and  announced 
last  evening  by  the  President. 

I  also  congratulate  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  hav- 
ing introduced  and  fought  for  the 
amendment.  The  amendment  addressed 
itself  to  the  No.  1  problem  that  confronts 
the  American  people,  and  it  did  much 
to  force  the  administration  to  take  the 
action  last  night  in  executing  a  60-day 
freeze  on  prices.  The  American  people 
have  been  greatly  benefited  by  virtue  of 
the  introduction  of  the  amendment  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  Re- 
peatedly he  has  stood  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  called  the  attention  of  the 
administration  to  the  necessity  for  ac- 
tion. He  has  pointed  out.  time  and  again, 
that  phase  in  was  a  colossal  failure  and 
that  strong  action  was  long  overdue. 
He  also  addressed  himself  to  this  mat- 
ter In  recent  days  in  a  conference  of 
Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and  as  a  result 
of  that  action  the  conference  went  on 
record  passing  a  resolution  introduced  by 
the  able  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
joined  in  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  which  di- 
rected action  by  the  administration 
along  the  lines  that  the  amendment, 
which  has  just  been  withdrawn,  would 
have  required.  So,  that  I  think  that  whUe 
the  Senator  has  withdrawn  his  amend- 
ment, he  achieved  his  piupose  and  ac- 
complished his  objective  in  large  meas- 
ure. 

The  administration  should  not  have 
needed  this  pressure  from  the  Senator 
and  from  the  Congress.  The  American 
housewife  has  known  for  a  long  time  that 
phase  in  was  not  working.  The  Senator 
is  one  of  the  foremost  scholars  and  ex- 
perts in  the  Senate,  insofar  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, with  respect  to  the  economy,  by 
virtue  of  his  training  and  background,  by 
virtue  of  his  membership  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  by 
virtue  of  his  membership  on  and  vice 
chairmanship  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  I  think  his  proposal  would 
have  been  better  if  it  had  been  fully  im- 
plemented by  the  administration. 

Like  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  how- 
ever, I  think  the  administration  should 
be  given  credit  for  at  least  doing  some- 
thing, even  though  belatedly,  about  the 
Nation's  No.  1  problem.  And  like  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  I  do  not  think  that 
we  should  quibble  on  this  or  that  or 
whether  it  is  a  60-day  or  90-day  freeze. 
I  also  join  him  in  hoping  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  come  forward  with  an 
effective  phase  IV  follow-on. 

I  have  great  personal  esteem  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  rec- 


ognize his  many  problems.  I  have  tried 
to  support  him  where  I  could,  and  I  will 
continue  to  do  so.  But  I  deplore  his  ref- 
erence to  the  Congress,  as  of  last  night, 
with  respect  to  "budget  busting"  legisla- 
tion. Of  course,  every  housewife  knows 
that  the  greatest  budget  buster  was  the 
premature  lifting  by  the  administration 
of  phase  II  controls  several  months  ago. 

I  congratulated  the  President  in  Au- 
gust 1971  when  he  applied  the  90-day 
freeze,  and  I  congratulated  him  on  the 
phase  n  follow-on.  I  think  that  phase  n 
was  working  well,  and  it  is  just  incon- 
ceivable to  me  to  comprehend  the  rea- 
soning by  which  phase  II  was  lifted  5 
months  ago.  I  said  in  March  that  lift- 
ing phase  n  was  a  mistake.  Other  Sen- 
ators have  said  that  it  was  a  mistake. 
Every  housewife  has  known  it  was  a  mis- 
take by  simply  taking  a  look  at  her  grow- 
ing grocery  bills.  Certainly  for  the  Pres- 
ident to  have  referred  to  budget-busting 
bills  in  Congress  was  obviously  an  effort 
to  shift  the  blame  for  rising  food  prices 
away  from  his  administration. 

The  greatest  budget-busting  event  that 
has  occurred  during  the  past  year  was 
the  lifting  of  phase  n  controls  prema- 
turely by  this  administration.  The  house- 
wives of  America  know  that  that  action 
was  a  colossal  mistake. 

As  to  the  President's  reference  in  his 
nationwide  telecast  to  vetoing  budget- 
busting  legislation,  may  I  say  that  the 
present  freeze  and  a  phase  IV  follow-on 
would  not  have  been  necessary  had  the 
premature  action  of  the  administration 
in  lifting  the  phase  II  controls  in  Jan- 
uary been  vetoed.  That  was  the  veto  that 
would  have  meant  something  to  the 
pocketbooks  of  every  American  worker 
and  every  American  housewife.  That  was 
where  the  veto  ought  to  have  been  ap- 
plied. So  any  attempt  now  by  the  admin- 
istration pot  to  point  the  finger  at  the 
congressional  kettle  and  say  the  kettle  is 
black,  ought  to  fall  on  deaf  ears. 

As  I  have  said  on  previous  occasions, 
there  is  enough  blame  to  go  aroimd.  Mr. 
President,  the  success  of  the  administra- 
tion's action  Is  going  to  depend  upon  the 
cooperation  of  everyone,  including  the 
Members  of  Congress,  and  I  feel  that  the 
President  will  have  that  cooperation.  It 
will  also  depend  upon  the  content  of  the 
follow-on  phase  rv,  and  I  shall  await 
with  interest,  as  will  my  colleagues,  to  see 
what  constitutes  the  makeup  of  phase  rv. 

I  hope  that  the  administration  will  act 
with  firmness  and  with  decisiveness, 
where  In  recent  months  it  has  shown 
only  hesitation  and  Indecisiveness.  The 
"stick  in  the  closet"  was  a  joke. 

I  certainly  want  to  express  my  sup- 
port of  the  President's  decision  to  insti- 
tute rollbacks  where  major  companies 
have  raised  prices  without  due  justifica- 
tion. I  think  that  companies  which  have 
taken  unfair  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  raise  prices  without  proper  justifi- 
cation have  been  unjustly  enriched,  and 
they  ought  not  be  allowed  to  get  away 
with  it.  The  President  is  to  be  commend- 
ed for  his  action  concerning  such  roll- 
backs. 

Again  I  want  to  personally  commend 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  the 
magnificent  leadership  which  he  has 
demonstrated  in  this  matter;  and  for  the 


pressure  that  he  himself  has  applied,  by 
virtue  of  the  leverage  of  his  amendment, 
on  the  administration  to  get  it  to  act.  He 
can  take  satisfaction  in  withdrawing  the 
amendment,  because,  as  I  have  stated,  its 
purpose  has  been  in  considerable  measure 
accomplished. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  will  yield, 
I  want  to  thank  him  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart.  Frankly,  I  was  only  able  to 
press  the  amendment  and  the  resolution 
in  the  caucus,  along  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  with 
the  encouragement  of  the  leadership. 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  was  most  helpful  in  this 
respect  at  all  times. 

I  must  comment,  because  I  cannot  re- 
sist it  at  this  time,  with  respect  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  reference  to  the  budget- 
busting  Congress.  I  have  just  finished 
a  hearing  in  which  we  had  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  appear  to  testify  on  the 
Government's  statistical  programs.  We 
were  able  to  show  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce that  his  agency  gets  out,  at  the 
taxpayers'  expense,  a  statistical  an- 
nouncement, which  Is  very  good  and  very 
helpful,  but  it  is  followed  at  the  same 
time  the  statistical  annotmcement  is 
made  with  a  pitch  saying,  "President 
Nixon  believes  in  holding  down  spend- 
ing. Unless  we  can  keep  the  budget- 
busting  Congress  from  breaking  through 
the  budget,  you  are  going  to  have  a  tax 
increase  of  15  percent." 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  this  Is  the 
rawest  kind  of  partisanship,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayer,  it  Is  untrue,  be- 
cause the  Senate  has  gone  on  record, 
by  an  overwhelming,  bipartisan  vote, 
with  only  some  six  or  seven  dissenters 
out  of  100  Members  of  the  Senate — 8  to 
1  or  10  to  1 — In  favor  of  a  spending  ceil- 
ing lower  than  the  President  has  pro- 
posed. 

We  have  different  priorities  than  the 
President.  Perhaps  the  President  Is  right 
and  we  are  wrong.  Perhaps  we  are  right 
and  the  President  is  wrong.  We  wish  to 
spend  less,  by  and  large,  with  many  ex- 
ceptions, perhaps  In  the  Defense  area, 
perhaps  in  the  space  area.  The  Presi- 
dent wishes  to  spend  less  in  the  health, 
education,  and  welfare  area. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  that  Is  a  matter 
of  priorities.  It  Is  not  a  matter  of  busting 
the  budget.  It  would  be  just  as  true  if  a 
Senator  got  on  the  radio  or  on  television 
and  said,  "We  have  got  to  stop  the  Presi- 
dent from  his  reckless  spending,"  because 
we  agree  that  there  should  be  a  ceiling 
at  about  the  level  of  $268  billion. 

Not  only  does  the  President  persist  in 
making  the  false  charge — he  said  it  last 
night — but  an  agency  within  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  subsidized  by  the 
taxpayers,  supported  by  the  taxpayers, 
sends  out  material  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayers  and  It  says,  "We  must  assist 
the  President  to  keep  the  spendthrift 
Congress  from  imposing  a  15 -percent  tax 
increase." 

So  I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  and  especially  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia,  have  made 
these  statements.  Again  I  want  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  his 
gracious  remarks. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thnnk  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Senators 
in  this  body  during  the  course  of  their 
service  become  known  for  the  special 
contributions  they  make  in  particular 
fields,  and  I  think  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wiscon-sin  has  establlsh3d  a 
great  reputation  as  one  of  the  foremost 
authorities  in  the  Senate  on  the  economic 
condition  of  the  country. 

I  want  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
assistant  mnjo  Ity  leader  in  commending 
him  for  his  initiative  in  this  Instance  and 
for  the  many  other  times  in  the  past  In 
which  he  has  pointed  out  the  great  defi- 
ciencies of  the  administration's  economic 
program,  which  is  written  plainly  for  all 
to  see  in  the  spiraling  cost  of  living. 
Once  again,  through  his  great  service,  he 
has  prodded  the  administration  into  ac- 
tion, and  I  congratulate  him  for  it. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  once  again? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  also  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  not  been  partisan  in  his 
efforts.  Time  and  time  again  during  pre- 
vious  administrations,   some   of   which 
were  Democratic,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin never  hesitated  to  stand  on  his 
feet  and  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  people  of  the  country  and  the 
administration  when  he  thought  a  par- 
ticular  administration   was   right   and 
when  he  thought  it  was  wrong.  He  has 
consistently    steered     an    evenhanded, 
courageous,  miadle  couro*;  in  various  ad- 
ministrations, but  his  eye  has  always 
been  where  his  heart  is,  and  that  is  on 
doing  the  right  thing  regardless  of  which 
political  party  is  in  power— the  right 
thing  for  the  people  and  the  country. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I 
would  be  remiss  If  I  did  not  say  some- 
thing about  the  Presidential  action  In 
instituting  a  price  freeze  to  try  to  ar- 
rest the  current  Infiation.  The  President 
has  been  pretty  roundly  criticized  for 
having  ended  phase  n.  but  it  should  be 
understood  that  phase  n  did  actually  re- 
sult in  some  anomalies  and  distortions 
in  the  economy. 

I  think  most  of  us  who  believe  in  a 
market  regulated  economy  believe  that 
Government  controls  should  be  only  a 
last  resort;  that  we  should  always  allow 
the  economy  to  function  with  as  much 
freedom  as  possible. 

The  President  has  been  criticized  for 
waiting  so  long,  but  what  he  was  trying 
to  do  was  to  see  If  the  regulation  of  the 
marketplace  would  not  be  adequate, 
along  with  minimal  Government  con- 
trols, and,  too,  what  was  recognized  was 
the  fact  that  what  we  are  in  a  demand- 
pull  infiation  rather  than  a  cost-push  In- 
flation. We  have  to  be  careful  how  we 
deal  with  a  demand-pull  situation  or 
we  can  exacerbate  the  very  thing  that  re- 
sults in  a  demand-pull  situation,  and  that 
is  a  short  supply  of  goods  and  services,  In- 


adequate to  soak  up  the  excess  buying 
power. 

Generally,  the  theory  Is.  let  the  price 
of  a  high  demand  commodity  or  good  or 
service  go  sufficiently  high  that  It  en- 
courages expanded  production  in  that 
area  and  then  stabilizes  the  price. 

So  I  think  that  there  were  some  Im- 
portant considerations  that  had  to  be 
kept  in  mind  on  the  part  of  the  President 
and  his  economic  advisers  when  they 
finally  devised  this  means  of  trying  to 
deal  with  the  inflation. 

I  might  note  that  by  no  means  were 
all  of  the  economic  advisers  who  sur- 
rounded the  President  In  total  agree- 
ment. And  that  might  be  expected.  What 
the  Piesident  then  must  do  is  to  listen 
to  a  number  of  people  and  get  the  best 
advice  and  information  that  he  can  and 
then  act  on  that  basis. 

What  should  be  imderstood  about  this 
worldwide  inflation  and  this  worldwide 
demand-pull  inflation  is  that  regardless 
of  what  one  does  to  the  domestic  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States,  he  cannot  alter 
the  fact  that  the  world  operates  on  a 
market-resulated  economy.  European  in- 
fiation is  at  a  higher  rate  than  that  of 
the  United  States.  Americans  spend 
roughly  only  16  percent  of  their  con- 
sumable income  for  food.  That  is  less 
than  has  ever  been  true  in  our  history. 
It  is  less  than  is  spent  in  that  manner 
in  any  other  coimtry  in  the  world. 

But  the  Europeans  and  the  Japanese 
with  their  affluence  are  willing  to  pay 
liigh  prices  for  food.  They  are  willing 
to  pay  a  high  percentage  of  their  con- 
sumable Income  for  food.  The  result  has 
been  a  worldwide  demand-pull  situation. 
And  we  cannot  alter  that.  So  we  have  to 
deal  very  carefully  with  controls  because 
we  could,  in  effect,  encourage  short  sup- 
ply. 

Of  course,  the  President  has  asked, 
along  with  his  controls — and  I  think 
wisely  so— rfor  some  fiexibility  in  deal- 
ing with  export  commodities  and  food- 
stuffs. 

I  intend  to  introduce  this  authorizing 
legislation  today  and  hopefully  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  will  give  it  early  consideration. 
I  think  that  because  the  President  did 
not  act  precipitously,  as  many  had  urged 
him  to  do,  he  has  probably  acted  wisely. 
And  I  think  that  now,  rather  than  carp 
at  him  in  Congress,  we  should  give  phase 
IV  a  chance  to  work. 

QUORUM    CALL 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER    FOR   TIME    LIMITATION    ON   PROPOSED 
GRIFFIN   AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  the  distinguished  assistant  Re- 
publican leader  calls  up  an  amendment 
which  he  proposes  to  offer  to  the  pending 
measure,    there   be   a   time   limitation 


thereon  of  1  hour  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  offeror  of  the  amendment, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin),  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the 
acting  manager  of  the  bill ;  and  that  the 
time  on  any  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment, debatable  motion,  or  appeal  in  re- 
lation thereto  be  limited  to  30  minutes 
to  be  equally  divided  In  accordance  with 
the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  at  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  pages  6  and  7.  strike  out  Section  8  In 
its  entirety,  and  renumber  the  following 
sections  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  time  limitation  of  2  hours  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  offer  this  amendment  out  of  my 
objection  to  the  Inclusion  of  section  8  in 
S.  1248. 

Mr.  President,  certainly,  we  all  wish 
to  maintain  the  Senate's  constitutional 
responsibility  In  foreign  affairs.  Certain- 
ly, each  of  us  supports  the  principle  of 
opposing  further  inroads  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  Into  this  body's  important 
responsibility  of  ratification  of  treaties. 
However,  it  Is  my  firm  belief  that  the 
issue  of  executive  agreements  concern- 
ing military  bases  overseas  does  not  con- 
stitute such  an  inroad.  Our  Government 
has  made  no  political  or  defense  com- 
mitments in  the  commission  of  these 
agreements.  They  are  exactly  as  labeled, 
agreements  arrived  at  between  friendly 
countries  with  full  recognition  bv  the 
participating  parties  that  institution  of 
any  provisions  cannot  precede  congres- 
sional authorization  and  appropriation. 
Obviously,  it  is  the  purpose  of  section 
8  to  defend  a  constitutional  principle  and 
I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  it  Is  not  that 
principle  to  which  I  am  opposed.  I  main- 
tain that  It  Is  the  case  at  hand  which 
Is  inappropriate  and  that  the  real  effect 
of  section  8  would  not  be  a  desirable  one. 
If  legislation  along  the  lines  of  section 
8  were  grounded  upon  a  constitutional 
requirement,  it  would  be  constitutionally 
immaterial  if  a  majority  of  both  Houses 
enacts  legislation  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  those  executive  agreements.  If 
not  so  grounded,  however,  and  I  submit 
that  they  are  not,  such  bills  are  in  es- 
sence attempts  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion without  following  the  procedures 
laid  down  in  the  Constitution  for  consti- 
tutional amendments  and  hence  legally 
incompetent  to  alter  the  powers  of  the 
Congress.  Moreover,  since  one  Congress 
cannot  bind  a  later  Congress  by  internal 
rules — indeed.  It  cannot  bind  subsequent 
action  by  the  same  Congress — such  bills 
if  enacted  could  generate,  rather  than 
dispel,  controversy. 

What,  for  example,  would  be  the  legal 
status  of  an  "executive  agreement"  which 
is  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  advice 
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and  consent  pursuant  to  legislation  such 
as  section  8  of  S.  1248  and  which  fails 
to  obtain  an  aCQrmative  two-thirds  vote 
in  the  Senate,  if  the  Congress  thereafter 
by  majority  vote  nevertheless  enacts 
the  authorizations  and  appropriations 
needed  to  implement  the  agreement? 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  argu- 
ments we  will  raise  today  against  the  in- 
clusion of  section  8  will  be  carefully  con- 
sidered by  my  colleagues.  There  are  a 
multitude  of  reasons  why  section  8 
shoiild  be  stricken.  And  I  can  conceive 
of  nothing  but  mischief  and  trouble  com- 
ing from  the  enactment  of  section  8.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  inclusion  of  section 
8  will  be  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  such  time 
as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  exactly 
how  much  time  the  Senator  from  Texas 
thinks  might  require  on  his  part  and  on 
the  part  of  those  supporting  his  amend- 
ment. Does  the  Senator  have  any  judg- 
ment on  the  matter? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me  on  my  own  time, 
we  have  2  hours  on  the  amendment. 
However,  I  doubt  if  that  time  will  all  be 
used.  I  do  not  think  I  can  say  at  the 
moment  as  to  a  revision  of  the  time 
agreement.  I  would  be  glad,  however,  to 
agree  to  one  later  on.  I  think  there  are 
an  even  half  dozen  Senators  on  this  side 
who  want  to  speak  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Maybe  I  can  proceed  now 
as  the  Senator  did,  and  then  see  what 
other  Senators  have  to  say. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  would  be  all  right. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  reason  I  ask  the  ques- 
tion Is  that  I  have  an  engagement  with 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  on  a  very  Im- 
portant matter  In  the  Appropriations 
Committee  at  1:30  p.m.  I  did  not  know 
whether  we  might  be  through  by  then. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  it  is  altogether 
possible. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
will  soon  vote  on  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  which 
would  strike  section  8  from  the  State 
Department  authorization  bill.  Section  8 
was  originally  Introduced  by  me  In  April 
1972,  as  S.  3637,  and  it  was  added  to  the 
State  Department  authorization  bill  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  last 
month. 

Furthermore,  this  legislation  twice 
passed  the  Senate  last  year,  and  it  would, 
indeed,  be  unfortunate  if  the  Senate 
backtracked  now  and  declared  it  was 
no  longer  interested  in  stopping  the 
Executive's  abuse  of  executive  agree- 
ments. 

If  Niacted,  this  section  would  block 
fimds  for  future  executive  agreements 
that  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
U.S.  military  bases  abroad,  unless  those 
agreements  were  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate as  treaties  for  advice  and  consent. 
The  same  procedure  would  also  apply 
to  executive  agreements  which  renewed 
military  base  agreements.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  section  8  would  not  ap- 
ply to  any  of  our  past  agreements  with 


foreign  coimtrles  but  only  to  new  agree- 
ments. 

This  section  is  intended  to  reafllrm  the 
constitutional  principle  that  our  system 
of  checks  and  balances  requires  impor- 
tant international  agreements  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  as  treaties.  The 
executive  branch  should  not  be  able  to 
skirt  this  explicit  requirement  simply 
by  calling  a  pact  with  a  foreign  country 
an  executive  agreement. 

The  practice  has  become  increasingly 
common  imder  the  last  six  administra- 
tions for  important  arrangements  with 
foreign  countries  to  be  settled  by  execu- 
tive agreements  while  treaties  are  used 
mainly  in  relatively  imimportant  mat- 
ters. I  would  remind  the  Senate  that  in  1 
week  last  year  we  voted  on  six  treaties 
which  dealt  with,  among  other  things, 
plant  protection,  extradition  from  Ar- 
gentina, and  the  taking  of  evidence 
abroad  in  civil  or  commercial  matters. 
There  was  not  a  dissenting  vote  to  any 
of  the  six  treaties,  so  one  can  assume  that 
there  was  not  too  much  controversy  sur- 
rounding them. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  Senate  being 
asked  to  approve  matters  of  this  sort  be- 
cause they  fall  within  our  constitutional 
responsibility.  What  I  object  to  is  that 
we  are  not  normally  called  upon  to  give 
our  advice  and  consent  to  more  impor- 
tant agreements  with  foreign  countries. 
This  not  only  contravenes  the  Constitu- 
tion but  it  contravenes  the  conunonsense 
requirement  that  important  decisions  af- 
fecting our  country's  security  should  be 
shared  by  both  the  executive  branch  and 
the  people's  representatives  in  Congress. 
We  do  not  have  to  look  very  far  back  in 
our  history  to  see  what  happens  when 
the  Executive  decides  to  involve  the 
country  in  extensive  commitments  over- 
seas with  hardly  a  bow  to  the  Congress. 

All  I  can  say  about  this  past  practice 
of  Executive  usiu"pation  of  foreign  affairs 
decisions  is:  It's  just  no  way  to  run  a 
democracy. 

If  we  in  the  Senate  are  serious  about 
reasserting  senatorial  participation  in 
foreign  affairs,  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
specify  clearly  that  executive  agreements 
can  no  longer  be  used  to  settle  matters 
which  are  vital  to  our  national  security. 
The  staticHiing  of  American  troops  over- 
seas certainly  falls  into  this  category.  It 
can  involve  the  United  States  In  serious 
commitments  overseas,  and  these  com- 
mitments can  ultimately  lead  to  war. 

During  the  last  few  years,  we  have 
been  learning  more  and  more  about  our 
Nation's  commitments  overseas.  Tlie  Sy- 
mington Foreign  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee on  U.S.  Security  Agreements  and 
Commitments  Abroad  made  an  extensive 
study  of  the  foreign  policy  implications 
of  the  United  States'  foreign  military  in- 
stallations. To  quote  that  subcommittee's 
1970  report: 

Overseas  bases,  the  presence  of  elements 
of  United  States  Armed  Forces,  Joint  plan- 
ning, Joint  exercises,  or  extensive  military 
assistance  programs  represent  to  host  gov- 
ernments more  valid  assurances  of  United 
States  commitment  than  any  treaty  or  agree- 
ment. Furthermore,  any  or  aU  of  the  above 
Instances  of  United  States  military  presence 
all  but  guarantee  some  involvement  by  the 
United  States  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
host  government. 

In  November  1968  the  then  Chairman  of 


the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  Earle 
Wheeler,  in  a  statement  delivered  In  Madrid 
to  representatives  of  the  Spanish  General 
Stair,  formulated  better  than  any  statement 
by  the  Subcommittee  the  concept  being  dis- 
cussed here.  At  that  time  General  Wheeler 
said,  in  a  statement  previously  cleared  by 
both  the  SUte  and  Defense  Departments, 
that  the  presence  of  United  States  troops  on 
Spanish  soil  represented  a  stronger  security 
giiarantee  than  anything  written  on  paper. 

I  would  remind  the  Senate  that  ihe 
Spanish  base  agreement  was  concluded 
as  an  executive  agreement  and  not  a 
treaty. 

American  military  bases  abroad  de- 
mand closer  scrutiny.  The  Senate  has 
the  constitutional  power  and  duty  to 
exercise  this  scrutiny,  but  heretofore  we 
have  abnegated  our  responsibility.  The 
Senate  now  has  an  opportunity  to  take 
back  this  responsibility  that  the  Con- 
stitution so  clearly  delineates. 

However,  A.  should  be  realized  that 
there  is  no  way  the  Senate  can  compel 
the  Executive  to  submit  certain  agree- 
ments as  treaties.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Senate  does  not  have  to  vote  funds  to 
implement  uny  agreement  entered  into 
imilaterally  by  the  Executive  which 
should  have  been  in  treaty  form.  Thus, 
section  8  uses  the  Congress  ultimate 
weapon,  the  power  of  the  purse,  to  in- 
siu-e  that  our  constitutional  role  is  pre- 
served. If  agreements  on  foreign  military 
bases  are  not  submitted  as  treaties,  no 
money  will  be  forthcoming  to  pay  for 
their  costs. 

Most  of  us  at  one  time  or  another  have 
deplored  the  lack  of  senatorial  participa- 
tion in  foreign  policy  matters,  especially 
after  having  just  discovered  some  new 
arrangement  in  which  our  Government 
was  secretly  participating.  If  section  8 
is  written  into  law.  we  shall  again  be- 
come full  partners  in  a  vital  part  of 
American  foreign  policy.  Of  course,  this 
would  entail  a  great  responsibility  for 
the  Senate,  but  it  is  one  which  the  Con- 
stitution places  on  us.  Not  only  must  we 
accept  this  responsibility,  but  we  must 
insist  on  having  it. 

Mr.  President,  of  all  of  the  provisions  in 
the  bill  having  long-range  and  perma- 
nent importance,  this  section  8  may  be 
the  most  important  of  all.  It  passed  the 
Senate  on  two  occasions  last  year,  and  I 
am  certainly  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
not  backtrack  this  time. 

Section  8  represents  the  majority  po- 
sition in  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee that  legislation  is  needed  to  put  on  a 
constitutional  basis  the  Senate's  working 
arrangements  with  the  Executive  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy.  The 
Executive  must  have  the  necessary  free- 
dom it  needs  to  negotiate  agreements  and 
to  carry  out  operations  on  a  day-to-day 
basis,  while  the  Senate  must  reassert  the 
principle  which  the  authors  of  the  Con- 
stitution so  wisely  inserted  that  treaties 
should  be  made  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

The  question  of  what  is  a  treaty  we  can 
debate  now  and  we  have  debated  it  over 
the  years.  I  know  of  no  hard  and  fast 
rule  that  can  be  applied.  I  know  of  no 
tenet  that  can  be  drawn  down  from  the 
skies  and  automatically  placed  on  top  of 
an  agreement  to  determine  whether  It  is 
a  treaty  or  an  executive  agreement. 
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Certain  things  seem  clear.  Above  all, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  matter  of  the 
Importance  of  the  agreement  Is  para- 
mount. And  there  can  be  no  more  impor- 
tant agreement,  I  believe,  than  one  which 
relates  to  the  stationing  of  armed  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  United  States  in  for- 
eign nations. 

It  may  be  just  a  small  force,  or  it  may 
be  a  larger  one,  but  whatever  the  size  of 
the  force,  it  has  a  potential  for  creating 
situations  in  which  armed  conflicts  may 
very  well  result;  and  It  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  way  for  us  to  attempt 
to  reconcile  the  roles  of  the  Executive 
and  the  Congress  in  this  matter,  where 
they  are  in  conflict,  is  to  prevent  situa- 
tions from  arising,  at  least  on  the  initia- 
tive of  the  Executive  alone,  which  may 
give  rise  to  armed  conflict. 

The  President,  in  the  view  of  some, 
should  have  the  authority  to  move  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  at 
will  all  over  the  world,  in  any  numbers. 
I  have  heard  the  view  expressed  by  some 
of  our  colleagues  that  this  is  an  attribute 
of  the  President's  role  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

I  do  not  suppose  I  could  disagree  with 
anything  more  than  I  do  with  that  sug- 
gestion. I  do  not  say  that  the  President 
has  no  authority  in  this  regard,  but  I 
do  say  that  the  stationing  of  U.S.  troops 
abroad  on  a  permanent  basis  in  foreign 
military  installations  is  the  kind  of 
thing  which  ought  not  to  be  done  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Senate. 

I  repeat,  the  way  to  prevent  conflicts 
between  the  President  and  the  Congress 
from  arising  as  to  the  proper  role  of 
each  in  the  division  of  authority  on  the 
warmaking  powers  is  to  prevent  situa- 
tions from  arising  from  which  war  may 
result  on  the  initiative  of  one  or  the 
other. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  my  colleague,  the  acting  man- 
ager of  the  bill  (Mr.  Church)  ,  has  a  re- 
mark or  two  that  he  would  like  to  make. 
I  am  very  happy.  Indeed,  to  yield  to  him, 
for  the  time  being  at  least,  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much,  but  I  would  pre- 
fer to  withhold  my  remarks  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  debate,  and  then  sum- 
marize the  position  that  the  committee 
has  taken  with  respect  to  this  particular 
provision  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CASE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Texas  wish  to  proceed,  then? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  such  time  as  he 
may  require. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  going 
through  here  is  a  procedure  that  is  not 
too  obvious  to  most  of  the  Members.  I 
can  well  understand  and  in  fact  sympa- 
thize with  the  feelings  of  Members  of  this 
body  and  the  other  body  and  with  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  have  some  feeling  that 
the  power  of  war  should  not  be  vested  in 
the  President  as  the  Constitution  has 
vested  it.  This  Investiture,  by  the  way, 
has  been  recognized  throughout  nearly 
the  200  years  of  the  history  of  our  Repub- 
lic. I  find  much  confusion  on  the  sub- 
ject, mostly  because  very  little  study 


has  been  given  to  it.  Consequently,  the 
average  citizen  firmly  believes  that  only 
Congress  can  take  this  country  to  war, 
when  that  is  not  tme  at  all. 

Congress  can  declare  war,  and  out  of 
the  nearly  200  times  that  the  arms  of  this 
Nation  have  been  called  up,  they  have 
declared  war  five  times — ^including  twice 
in  one  war.  However,  while  Congress  can 
declare  war  every  15  minutes,  only  the 
President  of  the  United  States  can  call 
out  the  troops. 

An  attempt  is  being  made,  through 
language  in  the  bill  we  are  discussing  to- 
day— and  have  been  discussing  and  will 
be  discussing — at  reduction  of  the  power 
of  the  President  in  war.  I  realize  that 
the  committee  has  virtually  imanimously 
voted  out  a  bill  that  will  cover  war  powers 
of  the  Executive,  and  that  we  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  that  matter 
and  vote  on  it  later.  But  I  find,  in  study- 
ing the  bill  that  is  before  us  today,  even 
though  the  war  powers  bill  will  be 
brought  up  separately,  that  there  are 
many  restrictions  on  executive  action  put 
in  the  State  Department  bill  which  would 
accomplish  most  of  what  is  wanted  in  the 
bill  to  reduce  the  power  of  the 
President. 

For  example.  It  would  prohibit  any 
funds  for  further  U.S.  miUtary  opera- 
tions of  any  kind  in  all  of  Indochina. 

Second,  it  would  prohibit  American 
troops  from  t>eing  stationed  at  any  new 
foreign  mihtary  bases  imless  the  Senate 
approves  the  agreement,  and  even  pro- 
hibit extending  any  existing  base  agree- 
ment without  the  Senate's  approval. 

Third,  it  would  cut  off  funds  for  the 
State  Department,  USIA,  AID,  or  the 
Disarmament  Agency  if  one  of  these 
agencies  fails  to  furnish  any  kind  of 
document,  paper,  or  report  in  its  custody 
sought  by  a  congressional  committee,  ex- 
cluding only  direct  communications  with 
the  President  himself.  This  covers  inter- 
nal working  documents  from  ongoing 
negotiations  and  all  cables  from  U.S. 
Ambassadors  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
as  examples  of  the  secretive  materials 
the  committee  would  reach. 

Fourth,  there  is  language  which  would 
stop  all  U.S.  contributions  to  SEATO 
after  June  30, 1974. 

Now,  I  cannot  find  fault  with  using 
any  weapons  it  has  at  hand  in  an  ef- 
fort to  improve  the  will  of  this  body — 
Congress,  the  Executive,  and  the  people. 
But,  as  I  have  said  in  testimony  before 
the  committee,  and  have  said  repeatedly 
on  this  floor,  understanding  as  I  do  the 
very  sincere  and  convinced  feeling  that 
we  do  have  the  power  of  war  in  this  body, 
I  argue  that  the  way  to  reach  that  change 
is  not  through  legislative  fiat  but  by  sub- 
mitting an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
who  would  vote  on  it. 

I  daresay,  before  we  change  the  power 
of  the  President  in  war,  this  procedure 
will  have  to  be  followed.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  a  President's  approving  any  bill 
that  would  question  his  constitutional 
authority.  He  cannot  question  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  He  can  oppose  it  and 
so  state  It.  But  this,  I  suggest  to  my 
friends  who  believe  that  Congress 
either  controls  war  or  should  control 
war  is  the  proper  way  to  go  about  it. 


v/hile  I  would  not  vote  for  such  an 
amendment,  I  would  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  see  that  such  a  constitutional 
amendment  is  brought  before  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  to  strike  section  8 
of  the  bill,  which  would  prohibit  the 
expenditure  of  any  funds  to  carry  out 
any  agreement  providing  for  the  station- 
ing of  American  troops  overseas  unless 
the  agreement  is  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  its  advice  and  consent.  The 
amendment  is  claimed  to  reaffirm  a  con- 
stitutional principle  that  important  in- 
ternational agreements  must  be  approved 
by  the  Senate  as  treaties. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  repeat  today  what 
I  discussed  during  debate  over  the  Azores 
Agreement,  that  the  Constitution  has 
never  been  interpreted  in  this  manner. 
As  this  body  knows,  executive  agreements 
are  nothing  new.  In  fact,  during  the 
first  50  years  of  government  under  the 
Constitution,  the  President  entered  into 
at  least  27  international  agreements 
without  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
Senate.  This  figure  increased  to  238 
executive  agreements  in  the  second  half- 
century  under  the  Constitution  and  917 
during  the  third  50-year  period  of  our 
existence  as  a  Republic.  During  the  mod- 
ern period,  beginning  with  1946,  over 
5,500  executive  agreements  have  been 
made  by  the  President  and  there  never 
has  been  any  judicial  decision  which 
held  that  a  single  one  of  these  agree- 
ments was  invalid. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  given  specific 
recognition  to  the  conclusion  of  inter- 
national agreements  by  the  President 
without  the  approval  of  the  Senate  on 
several  occasions. 

In  one  of  these  cases.  United  States  v. 
Pink,  315  U.S.  203,  230  (1942),  the  Su- 
preme Court  endorsed  a  study  of  execu- 
tive agreements  by  the  great  interna- 
tional law  scholar,  John  Bassett  Moore, 
which  enumerated  numerous  examples 
of  purely  executive  agreements  which 
Presidents  had  reached  throughout  his- 
tory on  a  wide  range  of  topics,  having 
far-reaching  importance.  The  Court  re- 
ferred to  this  listing  as  correctly  de- 
scribing— 

The  historic  conception  of  the  powers  and 
responsibilities  of  the  President  in  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  President,  Prof.  Myres  McDougal, 
who  is  likely  the  prominent  contempo- 
rary scholar  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs 
under  the  Constitution,  wrote  to  me  on 
January  12  of  this  year ; 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  usage  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years  strongly  confirms  that 
the  President's  Independent  powers  over  for- 
eign affairs  include  a  competence  to  make 
important  agreements  of  substantial  dura- 
tion. Certainly,  our  experience  as  a  nation 
In  an  Increasingly  dangerous  world  indicates 
that  It  Is  Indispensable  that  he  have  such  A 
competence.  (Emphasis  added.) 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  it  to  be  imder- 
stood  exactly  how  far  the  scope  of  sec- 
tion 8  would  reach.  If  this  provision  had 
been  in  effect  during  the  1940's,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  could  not  have  sent 
American  troops  and  ships  under  his  own 
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authority,  as  he  did,  to  occupy  a  number 
of  points  at  military  bases  granted  us  on 
British  soil  along  their  possessions  in 
the  western  Atlantic.  In  April  of  1941, 
after  the  German  invasion  of  Denmark, 
the  U.S.  Army  could  not  have  occupied 
Greenland  imder  an  executive  agree- 
ment with  the  local  authorities. 

Nor,  in  July  of  1941,  could  U.S.  troops 
have  occupied  Iceland  or,  In  November, 
Dutch  Guiana  under  executive  agree- 
ments with  the  local  authorities.  There 
certainly  was  no  assiu-ance  at  that  time 
that  the  Senate  would  have  approved 
each  of  these  agreements  in  the  form  of 
a  treaty  and,  indeed,  I  doubt  that  there 
was  time  to  argue  the  case  and  await 
senatorial  deliberations  on  which  course 
America  should  follow. 

Mr.  President,  never  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States  has  the  Congress 
passed  any  statute  faintly  resembling  the 
restrictions  of  section  8.  The  President 
has  always  been  recognized  as  possessing 
the  power  to  send  troops  and  arms  to 
such  parts  of  the  world  as  he  determines 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  American 
security.  I  recognize  that  there  does  exist 
among  some,  what  a  former  Secretary  of 
State  has  called  "a  virus  of  disbelief  in 
danger  and  recoil  from  meeting  it"  which 
leads  some  to  believe  that  our  country 
can  cripple  its  military  arm  and  unilat- 
erally induce  a  v/orld  peace  into  being. 
Oddly,  it  takes  a  citizen  from  a  totali- 
tarian society  to  expose  the  results  of 
this  kind  of  policy. 

Alexander  Solzhenltsyn  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing in  his  acceptance  statement  upon 
his  award  of  the  1970  Nobel  Prize  for 
literature: 

The  spirit  of  Munich  has  by  no  means  re- 
treated Into  the  past:  It  was  not  merely  a 
brief  episode.  I  even  venture  to  say  that  the 
spirit  of  Munich  prevails  In  the  20th  Cen- 
t»iry.  The  timid  civilized  world  has  found 
nothing  with  which  to  oppose  the  onslaught 
of  a  sudden  revival  of  barefaced  barbarity, 
other  than  concessions  and  smiles.  The  spirit 
of  Munich  Is  a  sickness  of  the  will  of  suc- 
cessful people;  It  Is  the  dally  condition  of 
those  who  have  given  themselves  up  to  the 
thirst  after  prosperity  at  any  price,  to  ma- 
terial well-being  as  the  chief  goal  of  earthly 
existence.  Such  people — tmd  there  are  many 
In  today's  world — elect  passivity  and  retreat, 
just  so  as  their  accustomed  life  might  drag 
on  a  bit  longer.  Just  so  as  not  to  step  over 
the  threshold  of  hardship  today — and  tomor- 
row you'll  see.  It  will  aU  be  all  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  history 
will  show  us  that  the  failure  to  face  up 
alwasrs  results  In  evil. 

Before  I  sit  down,  I  want  to  make  per- 
fectly clear  that  my  main  quarrel  with 
the  proponents  of  this  language  and  the 
proponents  of  other  language  in  the  bill 
Is  not  with  their  desire.  We  may  find,  on 
study,  that  there  Is  too  much  power  In 
the  President's  hands  In  today's  modem 
world. 

My  argument  Is  that  It  cannot  be  done 
legislative-wise.  If  it  is  accomplished 
legislative-wise,  it  will  be  doomed  to  de- 
feat by  veto  or  by  being  overridden  by 
the  court,  who  could  decide  against  it,  be- 
cause clearly,  not  in  the  mind  of  this 
layman,  but  In  the  opinion  of  nearly 
every  expert  with  whom  I  have  discussed 
the  matter,  Including  Secretaries  of 
State  and  top  legal  experts  from  both 
tides  of  the  aisle,  It  Is  unc<»i8tltutional. 


I  hope  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  will  prevail,  and  I  also 
hope  that  amendments  that  will  be  of- 
fered to  strike  or  to  limit  language  found 
elsewhere  in  the  bill  will  likewise  suc- 
ceed. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Arizona,  a  man  who  has  great  insight 
into  matter  of  this  Icind. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  President 
of  the  United  States  is  the  most  diplo- 
matically astute  President  we  have  had 
in  modem  times.  He  is  sophisticated  in 
international  matters.  The  highest 
achievements  of  this  administration  have 
been  in  the  field  of  diplomacy. 

Last  November,  the  American  people 
gave  his  foreign  policy  an  overwhelming 
stamp  of  approval.  The  President  was 
mandated  by  the  people  of  this  coimtry 
to  implement  that  policy. 

Now  what  we  are  doing  in  Congress  Is 
trying  to  inhibit  the  President  in  the 
implementation  of  that  policy.  We  are,  I 
think,  running  contrary  to  the  mandate 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  gave  him.  Infinite 
mischief  is  possible  in  pursuance  of  sec- 
tion 8. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona has  noted  that  in  a  time  of  tension 
or  In  a  time  of  imminent  hostilities,  the 
President  might  be  p>aralyzed  when  he 
should  be  acting. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  has  docu- 
mented his  case  with  all  the  things  we 
could  not  have  done  at  the  beginning  of 
World  War  n  had  section  8  been  in  ef- 
fect at  that  time. 

These  executive  agreements  do  not 
make  policy.  They  just  establish  options 
for  the  use  of  military  Installaticsis  or 
options  for  placing  military  installations 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  It  Is  up  to 
Congress  to  exercise  the  ulUnmte  ap- 
tion,  through  the  process  of  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation. 

Do  not  hamstring  the  President  by  re- 
quiring him,  every  time  he  wants  to  get 
an  option  on  the  use  of  a  base  some- 
where in  the  world,  to  conclude  a  treaty 
and  bring  it  back  here  and  go  through 
lengthy  hearings,  which  would  inevit- 
ably become  involved  In  the  questions  of 
policy  and  even  face  a  possible  filibuster. 
This  certainly  Is  no  way  to  do  business. 
Heads  of  state  of  other  coimtries,  when 
they  read  section  8,  are  going  to  question 
our  capacity  to  lead. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  number  of  acts 
committed  by  this  Congress,  not  wittingly 
but  actually,  are  calculated  to  reduce  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  act  as  the 
only  free  superpower  in  the  world  In 
providing  the  only  hope  for  a  world  In 
which  people  can  aspire  to  self-determi- 
nation and  have  some  reasonable  hope 
of  realizing  that  aspiration. 

So  I  implore  the  Senate  today  to  de- 
lete section  8.  As  I  have  said,  these  exec- 
utive agreements  do  not  make  policy.  Ex- 
ecutive agreements  do  not  even  make  the 
final  determination  as  to  how  these  In- 
stallations abroad  would  be  used.  That 
must  go  through  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  action  on  the  Senate 


floor,  the  Appropriations  Committee,  ac- 
tion on  the  Senate  floor,  and  similar  ac- 
tion In  the  House.  So  there  certainly  is 
a  great  deal  of  the  congressional  decision- 
making process  that  goes  into  the  use  of 
these  installations. 

I  hope  the  Senate  today  will  strike 
section  8,  so  that  our  Piesident  will  not 
be  further  shackled— a  man  whose 
achievements  in  the  field  of  international 
affairs  have  been  notable,  a  man  whose 
policies  the  people  of  the  United  States 
trust,  whether  some  of  us  in  Congress 
trust  them  or  not.  He  certainly  received  a 
ringing  mandate  from  the  general  citi- 
zenry of  this  coimti-y  last  year.  Now  we 
should  let  him  carry  it  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  additional  time  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  as  he  may  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  only 
a  couple  of  things  to  say.  One  is  the  very 
simple  proposition  that  I  just  cannot  ac- 
cept the  idea  that  to  permit  Congress  to 
exercise  its  constitutional  authority  in 
the  war-making  area  is  going  to  weaken 
this  country.  There  are  times  when  Con- 
gress may  be  more  belligerent  than  the 
President,  as  there  are  times,  perhaps, 
when  the  President  Is  more  belligerent 
than  Congress. 

I  think  the  point  really  is  that  the 
Pounding  Fathers  intended — and  1  think 
wisely  intended — that  there  should  have 
to  be  a  concurrence  between  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  Congress  before  the  mili- 
tary might  of  the  United  States  moved 
into  action. 

This  does  not  trouble  me  one  bit.  I  do 
not  think  foreign  countries  are  going  to 
regard  the  United  States  as  weak  or  in- 
capable of  leading  because  we  insist  on 
the  one  essential  difference  between  our 
form  of  government  and  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment that  applied  almost  universally 
up  to  the  time  of  our  Nation:  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  among  our  three  branches 
of  government. 

The  one  thing  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  intended  to  do — and  deliberately 
intended  to  do  and  did,  in  my  opinion — in 
the  Constitution,  in  respect  of  the  Presi- 
dency, was  to  insure  that  the  royal  pre- 
rogative to  declare  war  and  make  war 
should  not  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  They 
made  this  very  clear.  It  Is  perfectly  true 
that  on  many  occasions.  Presidents  have 
moved  the  American  military  forces 
around  the  world.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  Abraham  Lincoln,  when  he  was  a 
Member  of  the  House,  took  one  view 
about  the  authority  of  the  President  in 
this  regard  and  another  view  when  he 
became  President.  This  is  not  strange, 
and  I  do  not  think  It  is  inexplicable.  I 
think  the  position  of  Lincoln  is  a  con- 
sistent one.  if  we  find  the  key.  and  I  think 
the  key  is  this:  that  the  rule  ought  to 
be  the  rule  of  the  Constitution. 

Exceptions  have  to  be  made  by  Presi- 
dents, and  the  President  has  to  take  the 
chance  that  his  £u;tion  in  such  excep- 
tional circumstances  will  be  ratified,  but 
that  does  not  mean  we  should  change 
the  rules.  I  think  this  is  the  only  way  we 
can  really  work  out  a  relationship  be- 
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tween  the  President  and  Congress  for 
working  purposes  in  this  area. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  singled 
out  the  establishment  and  the  renewal 
of  military  bases  abroad  as  a  criterion 
for  determining  whether  an  agreement 
should  be  brought  to  the  Senate  for  ad- 
vice and  consent  as  a  treaty,  we  did  a 
very  right  and  wise  thing.  There  are 
other  areas,  of  course,  and  other  kinds 
of  agreements  that  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered as  treaties;  and  we  expressly  say  in 
the  legislative  history  of  this  provision 
that  by  picking  out  militai-y  bases,  we  do 
not  intend  to  suggest  that  this  Is  the  only 
subject  on  which  agreements  with  for- 
eign countries  should  be  considered  as 
treaties. 

This  is  peculiarly  appropriate,  it  seems 
to  me.  It  is  not  intended  to  damage  the 
President  in  his  action  in  emergencies. 
It  is  intended  to  prevent  him  from  cre- 
ating situations  in  which  Congress  would 
be  disabled  from  performing  its  consti- 
tutional responsibility  so  far  as  the  war- 
making  power  is  concerned.  This  seems 
to  me  to  be  clear. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  to  me  that 
the  establishment  of  a  military  base 
would  be  of  such  an  emergency  nature 
that  it  ought  to  be  done  on  very  short 
notice.  But  if  that  were  so,  then  the 
President — any  President — would  have 
to  take  such  action  as  he  deemed  proper. 
Of  course,  we  agree  with  that.  And  he 
would  take  that  action.  But  he  would 
take  it  on  his  own  risk  of  being  repu- 
diated or  supported  by  the  Senate,  and 
it  would  not  be  something  that  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  exercise  of  Pi-esi- 
deutial  authority  he  had  the  right  to  do. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  no  more  to  say 
at  the  moment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me,  so 
that  I  may  reply  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey? 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 
Prior  to  yielding,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  Executive  agreements  are  regarded 
as  constitutional.  Tliey  have  been  so  held 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  time  and  again  they  have 
been  honored  by  Congress.  So  there  is 
nothing  imconstitutional  about  an  Ex- 
ecutive agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
answer  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  I  would  like  to  point  out 
a  little  history.  Under  the  Continental 
Congress  the  power  to  make  war  was 
with  the  Congress;  also  the  power  to  de- 
clare war.  But  Washington  had  such  a 
disastrous,  almost  totally  disastrous  ex- 
perience under  congressional  meddling 
near  the  end  of  the  Revolution  that  we 
came  very  close  to  losinc  it.  Conse- 
quently, when  the  Founding  Fathers  met 
to  outline  the  Constitution  they  specifi- 
cally gave  to  the  President  the  power  to 
make  war,  under  the  condition  of  his 
being  Commander  in  Chief,  and  ^ave  the 
power  to  declare  war  to  Congress. 

Now,  declaring  war  and  making  war 
are  two  different  things.  We  do  not  have 
the  power  to  make  war  in  this  body.  The 
Constitution  never  so  Intended.  Oh,  yes, 


we  can  control  it.  We  could  disband  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  the  Ma- 
rines, and  so  forth;  we  could  cut  o£r 
funds,  as  we  are  attempting  to  do  in  a 
certain  instance ;  we  could  so  promulgate 
regulations  which  we  are  required  to  pre- 
pare that  it  would  make  the  conduct  of 
war  almost  Impossible.  But  I  point  out 
that  this  is  the  basic,  fundamental  point 
of  disagreement:  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  no  way  under  the  Con- 
stitution has  the  power  to  go  to  war; 
only  the  President  can  do  it. 

There  is  argument  as  to  whether  there 
have  been  190  or  200  different  instances 
in  the  history  of  this  country  when  the 
President  has  called  out  force,  and  only 
five  times  has  Congress  declared  war — 
six  if  one  wants  to  include  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin,  and  I  have  never  looked  upon 
it  as  such. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  rightly  pointed  out  what  Abraham 
Lincoln  almost  did.  I  might  remind  my 
friend  that  the  President  can  do  this:  He 
can  put  on  5  stars  or  10  stars  and  march 
forth  to  battle.  I  think  he  would  be  out 
of  his  head  if  he  did  so.  We  nearly  had 
that  experience,  and  thank  the  Lord  we 
did  not. 

I  am  convinced  it  would  be  healthy  and 
wise  for  this  argument  to  be  extended, 
for  the  people  in  the  media  to  come  to 
some  understanding  of  it  and  present  to 
the  American  people  just  what  it  is  we 
are  talking  about  when  we  talk  about  the 
ability,  the  power  to  go  to  war  or  to 
declare  war.  I  have  argued  this  point 
time  and  time  again.  I  find  no  disagree- 
ment with  the  commander  in  chief  con- 
cept, even  among  those  who  feel  that 
Congress  does  have  the  right  to  go  to 
war. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  not  the  primary  fxmc- 
tion  of  the  possession  of  military  force  to 
give  you  the  diplomatic  bargaining  power 
that  you  need  to  bring  about  agreements 
among  nations? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  There  never  has 
been  a  student  of  warfare  in  my  studies 
that  has  not  made  the  basic  agreement 
that  the  possession  of  force  and  the  will- 
ingness to  use  force  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  both  of  these  by  any  potential 
enemy  has  kept  peace  in  the  world.  It 
is  only  when  we  have  refused  to  realize — 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  and  I  do  not 
like  it,  but  I  recognize  it — that  force  and 
the  willingness  to  use  it  is  recognized 
and  respected  by  enemies.  When  we  steer 
away  from  that  concept,  we  get  into 
trouble. 

I  am  convinced  we  never  would  have 
had  World  War  n  if  the  United  States 
had  been  substantially  powerful,  which  it 
was  not,  and  had  she  shown  a  willingness 
to  use  that  power.  This  is  the  history  of 
war  and  diplomacy,  it  is  what  we  talk 
about  when  we  go  to  Paris  to  talk  to 
Hanoi,  or  when  Brezlinev  comes  here  to 
talk  to  the  President,  who  has  the  mus- 
cle to  make  it  work. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  would  not 
the  Senator  agree  that  a  shrinking  from 
the  use  of  military  power  can  very  often 
be  more  dangerous  than  committing  mil- 
itaiy  force?  I  think  particularly  of  the 


1930's,  with  respect  to  which  the  Senator 
brought  up  World  War  n.  At  that  time. 
France  and  Great  Britain  were  perfectly 
capable  of  keeping  Hitler  from  entering 
the  Rhineland,  but  they  did  not,  and  we 
had  World  War  II. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  might  add.  in 
conclusion,  that  what  bothers  me  about 
Congress  ever  having  this  power  is  that 
Congress  is  not  what  we  call  a  continu- 
ing body.  Ordinarily,  we  like  to  think  of 
ourselves  as  such.  But  Congress  changes 
every  2  years.  Sometimes  it  changes  very 
radically;  so  what  might  be  a  foreign 
policy  subscribed  to  by  the  Senate  or  the 
House  this  year,  2  years  from  now  might 
not  represent  that  policy  at  all.  But  we 
do  have  a  President  elected  for  4  years 
whose  foreign  policy  is  constant,  and 
Congress  only  acts  to  back  him  up. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  as  to  the  right  to  advise  and  con- 
sent. I  think  that  is  proper.  I  think  in 
most  cases  we  do  that.  But  a  time  comes 
at  the  approach  of  possible  hostilities, 
such  as  we  witnessed  in  World  War  II 
and,  to  some  extent,  in  Korea,  when 
prompt  Presidential  action  is  needed, 
while  Congress  might  take  weeks  or  a 
month  to  debate  whetlier  or  not  the  war 
was  in  a  strategic  location,  during  which 
time  would  be  of  importance  to  us,  and 
the  whole  conflict  might  be  lost. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  not 
only  support  the  amendment,  but  I  ask 
that  my  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  it. 

I  believe  the  amendment  points  to  the 
extreme  importance  of  such  a  proposal. 
It  is  one  which  is  needed  if  we  are  to  ob- 
tain the  Itind  of  businesslike  approach  to 
the  implementation  of  the  power  of  the 
President,  on  wliich  the  effective  dis- 
charge of  our  responsibility  depends,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
pointed  out  in  his  opening  statement. 

There  is  nothing  in  our  current  proce- 
dure which  is  contrary  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  nothing  that 
is  derogatory  to  the  full  discharge  by 
Congress  of  its  own  responsibility. 

As  the  Senator  pointed  out,  in  most  in- 
stances executive  agreements  are  enteied 
into  pursuant  to  negotiation  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  moment  so  I  may  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays? 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  request? 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  now  be  in 
order  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment,  which  will  be  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Is  there  a  suflBclent  second  for  the 
yeas  and  nays? 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  Oie  dis- 
tinguished   Senator    from    Texas    has 
pointed  out  that,  by  and  large,  these 
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executive  agreements  are  entered  into 
pursuant  to  treaties  that  have  been  given 
full  approval  by  the  Senate  and  also  that 
the  Congress  has  always  had,  through  the 
authorization  and  appropriation  mech- 
anism, the  power  to,  in  effect,  nullify 
the  effectiveness  of  these  agreements  by 
throttling  off  the  flow  of  the  funds  re- 
quired to  sustain  these  bases. 

But  he  also  pointed  out  something  that 
we  must  constantly  remind  ourselves  of 
in  these  days  when  the  spirit  of  detente 
has  done  so  much  to  cloud  our  vision  of 
the  realities  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live  today,  and  in  which  we  will  con- 
tinue to  live  until  such  time  as  effective 
mechanisms  are  agreed  to  for  the  con- 
tainment of  aggression  and  the  reduction 
of  armaments;  it  is  a  fact  that  there  are 
times  when  we  must  be  capable  of  acting 
rapidly.  There  are  times  when  the  Presi- 
dent must  exercise  his  responsibility  as 
Commander  in  Chief  to  establish  bases, 
to  mobilize  and  deploy  American  forces, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  an 
outbreak  of  serious  hostilities. 

We  have  seen  such  power  invoked  in 
the  case  of  crises  such  as  the  Six-Day 
War  in  the  Middle  East.  We  will  see  such 
occasions  in  the  future. 

I  believe  that  If  we  take  the  world 
view — and  I  submit  the  United  States 
has  no  option  but  to  continue  to  take 
that  world  view — we  cannot  handcuff 
the  President,  whoever  he  may  be,  we 
cannot  handcuff  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  whoever  he  may  be,  by  stripping 
him  of  the  power  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  executive  business  to  implement  our 
foreign  policy  in  an  effective  and  flexible 
manner. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from^Iaryland  (Mr.  Beall). 

Mrr^EALL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  and  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  argiunents  in  support  of 
striking  section  8  from  S.  1428. 

Base  agreements  per  se  do  not  commit 
the  United  States  to  station  its  forces 
anywhere.  It  should  be  further  empha- 
sized that  even  construction  of  such 
bases  cannot  be  begun  imless  or  imtil 
Congress  has  authorized  that  construc- 
tion and  has  appropriated  funds  with 
which  to  build.  I  suggest  that  this  legis- 
lative control  alone  would  be  sufficient  to 
assure  acceptance  of  any  congressional 
mandate.  Without  belaboring  the  issue, 
it  is  also  a  fact  that  Congress  has  the 
additional  prerogative  of  funding,  not 
only  construction,  but  also  and  most  im- 
portantly, operation  of  these  bases.  With- 
out congressional  approval,  such  military 
facilities  as  may  be  called  for  in  execu- 
tive agreements  cannot  be  constructed, 
operated,  maintained,  or  staffed. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  then,  I  ask  my 
distinguished  colleagues  whether  or  not 
these  are  effective  and  constitutionaUy 
appointed  controls  on  executive  agree- 
ments Involving  military  bases  abroad. 
I  submit  that  they  are,  and  that  they  are 
not  only  effective  but  sufficient,  and 
therefore  I  strongly  question  the  neces- 


sity of  Instituting  superfluous  legislation. 

I  am  also  sure  that  my  colleagues  on 
the  Armed  Services  and  Appropriations 
Committees  could  readily  demonstrate 
that  these  agreements  are  subject  to  full 
congressional  scrutiny  and  that,  by 
means  of  the  actions  taken  by  those  com- 
mittees. Congress  does  indeed  meaning- 
fully and  thoroughly  participate  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  relations  and  national 
seciu-ity  affairs.  Section  8  of  S.  1248  is 
not  needed  for  exercising  congressional 
jurisdiction  over  the  military  affairs  as- 
pects of  such  agreements. 

Moreover,  may  I  remind  my  colleagues 
that  insofar  as  a  particular  base  agree- 
ment might  involve  the  furnishing  of 
foreign  assistance  as  a  quid  pro  quo,  the 
implementation  of  such  an  agreement 
would  not  only  be  dependent  upon  con- 
gressional authorization  and  appropria- 
tion of  the  construction  that  might  be 
required,  of  the  equipment  to  be  procured 
for  installation  or  deployment  at  the 
base,  plus  operation  and  maintenance 
costs,  but  also  upon  congressional  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  of  the  for- 
eign assistance.  Such  an  agreement 
would,  therefore,  be  subject  to  review 
and  control  by  the  Committees  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  of  both 
Houses,  and  the  House  and  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committees. 

In  summary,  then,  I  reiterate  that 
these  agreements  do  not  commit  the 
United  States  to  construct  any  bases,  the 
United  States  would  not  be  in  default  of 
any  international  obligation  if  the  Con- 
gress rejected  the  President's  request  for 
authorization  and  funds,  and  the  Con- 
gress is  in  no  way  obligated  to  approve 
these  requests.  In  view  of  this  obvious  evi- 
dence of  congressional  prerogative  to 
control  the  establishment  of  military 
bases  overseas,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
matter  of  these  bases  is  not  the  proper 
vehicle  for  addressing  the  balance  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative 
branches,  and  I  woxild  urge  my  col- 
leagues most  earnestly  to  help  defeat  in- 
clusion of  section  8  in  this  bill. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
to  the  manager  of  the  bill  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  a 
quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  such  time 
as  he  may  require  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  support  the  committee's  position 
on  this  matter.  I  recognize  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  delineate  as  to  which  agreement 
should  be  In  the  form  of  a  treaty  and 
which  could  be  made  {4>propriately  by 


an  executive  agreement,  but  it  seems  to 
me  there  have  been  too  many  major  mat- 
ters which  have  been  handled  as  execu- 
tive agreements.  The  Senate  has  been 
bypassed  too  many  times,  in  my  judg- 
ment, on  major  matters,  and  I  have  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  agreements 
which  have  been  made  with  Spain. 

I  happen  to  be  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  Spanish  bases.  I  think  they  are  im- 
portant to  us.  I  think  they  are  impor- 
tant to  Free  Europe.  I  think  they  are  im- 
portant to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization, although  Spain  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  that  organization;  but  I  feel  that 
the  agreements  with  Spain  should  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Senate  In  the 
form  of  a  treaty  rather  than  being  put 
into  effect  as  a  result  of  an  executive 
agreement. 

As  I  read  section  8  as  it  comes  from  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I  interpret 
it  to  mean  that  it  applies  to  major  mili- 
tary installations.  If  the  language  is 
considered  somewhat  broad,  that  could 
be  worked  out  in  conference.  But  so  far 
as  my  interpretation  is  concerned,  it  ap- 
plies to  major,  and  is  intended  to  apply 
to  rnajor,  installations  throughout  the 
world,  and  major  military  commitments. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  may  I  just  say  to  the 
Senator  that  his  construction  of  the 
amendment  is  correct.  That  was  the  in- 
tent of  the  committee  In  drafting  the 
language,  tmd  If  it  is  necessary  in  confer- 
ence to  perfect  the  language  to  make 
that  clear,  I  am  sure  such  effort  would 
have  the  full  support  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  understand- 
ing, I  feel  that  this  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate provision  for  the  Senate  to 
enact.  If  something  similar  to  this  is  not 
agreed  to,  I  think  we  will  continue  to  find 
that  the  Senate's  role  In  foreign  policy 
will  be  continually  diminished. 

I  am  glad  today  to  support  the  com- 
mittee's position  and  to  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
and  able  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  . 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  for  the  re- 
marks he  has  made  in  support  of  the 
provision  in  the  bill  that  would  be 
stricken  by  the  adoption  of  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  require.  I  do  not  Intend  to  be 
long.  Then  the  Senate  can  soon  come  to 
a  vote  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  the  Issue  posed  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  Is  very  simple:  "Does  the 
Senate  believe  that  agreements  with 
foreign  countries  for  establishing  or  con- 
tinuing U.S.  military  bases  abroad  should 
be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Senate  and 
not  arranged  solely  by  appointees  In  the 
executive  branch?"  In  recent  years  the 
Senate  has  consistently  said  "yes"  to 
that  question,  reaffirming  the  right  of  the 
Senate  to  participate  In  the  decision- 
making process  where  major  military 
bases  abroad  are  concerned. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
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Texas  would  have  the  Senate  reverse  that 
record. 

The  presence  of  American  troops  on 
foreign  soil  represents  a  formidable  un- 
written commitment  by  the  United  States 
to  intervene  to  protect  our  men,  our  fa- 
cilities, and  the  interests  of  the  country 
where  they  are  located. 

I  find  it  very  difficult  to  believe  that 
this  proposition  should  not  now  be  evi- 
dent in  light  of  our  ordeal  in  Southeast 
Asia,  where  again  and  again  the  presence 
of  American  troops  and  American  bases 
was  used  by  the  Executive  as  an  excuse 
for  prolonging  our  involvement  in  the 
war. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  referred 
to  the  case  of  Spain.  I  recall  in  that  con- 
nection that  General  Earle  Wheeler, 
then  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  assured  Spanish  officials  in  1968 
that  the  presence  of  American  forces  on 
Spanish  soil  represented  a  stronger  se- 
curity guarantee  than  anything  written 
on  paper.  In  effect,  he  said,  it  is  better 
than  a  treaty  for  us  to  have  the  troops  on 
Spanish  soil.  So  I  think  we  ought  not  to 
give  serious  attention  to  the  argument 
that  locating  major  American  bases 
abroad  constitutes  no  commitment  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  or  is  not  a 
policy  matter.  Several  Senators  have 
urged  that  argument  in  support  of  the 
pending  amendment. 

Three  years  ago,  by  a  vote  of  70-16. 
the  Senate  passed  the  national  commit- 
ments resolution  which  states: 

Resolved.  That  ( 1 )  a  national  commitment 
for  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  means  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
on  foreign  territory,  or  a  promise  to  assist  a 
foreign  country,  government,  or  people  by  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  or  financial  resources 
of  the  United  States,  either  Immediately  or 
upon  the  happening  of  certain  events,  and 
(2)  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  a  na- 
tional commitment  by  the  United  States  re- 
sults only  from  affirmative  action  taken  by 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
United  States  Government  by  means  of  a 
treaty,  statute,  or  concurrent  resolution  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  specifically  provid- 
ing for  such  commitment. 

On  December  11,  1970,  in  recognition 
of  the  practical  validity  of  General 
Wheeler's  statement  with  reference  to 
our  troops  in  Spain  constituting  a  de 
facto  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  the  defense  of  Spain, 
the  Senate  passed  a  resolution  stating 
that  the  Spanish  bases  agreement  was 
not  to  be  construed  as  a  national  com- 
mitment to  come  to  Spain's  defense.  A 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  made  it  clear  that, 
in  their  opinion,  the  agreement  should 
have  been  submitted  as  a  treaty.  On 
March  3,  1972,  the  Senate  passed  a  reso- 
lution, by  a  vote  of  50  to  6,  urging  that 
the  Azores  base  agreement  be  submitted 
as  a  treaty.  That  plea  was  ignored. 

In  order  to  implement  on  a  general 
basis  the  principle  involved  in  these  res- 
olutions, last  year  the  committee  ap- 
proved a  provision,  offered  by  Senator 
Case,  in  both  militaiy  aid  bills  which  re- 
quired that  future  military  base  agree- 
ments, such  as  those  with  Spain  and 
Portugal,  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 


approval.  No  effort  was  made  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  elimiate  this  provision  from  those 
bills,  which  is  indicative  of  the  strong 
support  in  this  body  for  the  principle  at 
stake. 

Only  yesterday  the  Senate  voted  to  up- 
hold, in  the  case  of  the  Azores  base 
agreement,  the  principle  involved  here. 
To  adopt  this  amendment  would  reject  a 
long  and  undeviating  series  of  votes  by 
the  Senate  that  these  matters  should  be 
handled  as  treaties.  I  hope  the  Senate 
is  not  so  inconsistent  in  its  view  of  its 
responsibilities  as  to  overturn  those  many 
votes. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  drafters 
of  the  Constitution  intended  that  all  ma- 
jor agreements  with  foreign  countries  be 
treaties,  subject  to  Senate  approval.  They 
would  not  have  accepted  the  proposition 
that  the  executive  branch  has  the  option 
simply  to  call  an  important  commitment 
an  executive  agreement  and  put  it  in  ef- 
fect without  the  participation  of  the  Sen- 
ate, where  major  understandings  with 
foreign  nations  are  concerned.  This  de- 
vice of  executive  agreement,  is  a  way  to 
circumvent  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  has  so  well  pointed 
out. 

Yet,  it  has  become  the  current  prac- 
tice, increasingly,  and  it  is  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  system  of  checks  and 
balances  that  the  Founding  Fathers  so 
carefully  wrote  into  the  Constitution. 
Unless  we  are  willing  to  insist  upon  oiu- 
right  to  exercise  constitutional  powers 
that  were  vested  in  this  body,  then  I  am 
afraid  that  we  will  see  our  power  con- 
tinue to  slip  away. 

Certainly  there  is  no  other  branch  of 
government  that  is  going  to  imdertake 
the  responsibility  of  preserving  the  pre- 
rogatives of  Congress,  if  Congress  itself 
is  unwilling  to  stand  up  and  insist  upon 
the  exercise  of  its  own  power. 

In  recent  years  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  has  devoted  much  study 
to  the  problem  of  how  to  restore  Con- 
gress and,  in  particular,  the  Senate's 
proper  role  in  the  making  of  foreign 
policy.  The  committee  believes  that  this 
provision,  which  the  Senator  from 
Texas  and  those  who  support  him  would 
strike  from  the  bill,  represents  a  sig- 
nificant step  in  the  restoration  process. 

To  give  Senators  some  indication  of  the 
underlying  problem,  I  point  out  that  last 
year  282  executive  agreements  were  en- 
tered into  by  the  President.  Only  one  of 
those,  the  interim  arms  limitation  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union,  was  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  for  approval.  In  that 
same  year  only  21  treaties  were  entered 
into,  as  compared  to  these  282  executive 
agreements,  many  of  which  related  to 
matters  of  major  importance  to  the 
United  States.  Listen  to  what  some  of 
those  21  treaties  were  all  about: 

Convention  on  Taking  of  Evidence  Abroad 
In  Civil  or  Commercial  Matters,  signed  at  The 
Hague  on  July  27,  1970. 

Partial  Revision  of  the  Radio  Regulations 
and  Final  Protocol,  dated  at  Geneva  on 
July  17, 1971. 

Convention  Establishing  an  International 
Organization  of  Legal  Metrology,  signed  at 
Paris  on  October  12,  1955,  as  amended. 


International  Convention  on  Tonnage 
Measurement  of  Ships,  signed  for  the  United 
States  at  London  on  June  23,  1969. 

Agreement  between  the  Government  of  th« 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Federative  Republic  of  Brazil, 
concerning  shrimp,  signed  at  Brasilia  on 
May  9,  1972. 

Convention  between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  for  the  Protection  of  Mi- 
gratory Birds  and  Birds  In  Danger  of  Ex- 
tinction, and  their  Environment,  signed  at 
Tokyo  on  March  4,  1972. 

Mr.  President,  without  meaning  to 
denigrate  the  subject  matter  of  these 
particular  treaties,  it  is  obvious  that  as 
compared  to  major  imderstandings 
reached  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  governments,  these  treaties  are 
comparatively  insignificant.  Yet  these  are 
the  kinds  of  agreements  that  are  entered 
into  in  ti-eaty  form  and  brought  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  for  approval, 
while  the  major  agreements,  including 
the  establishment  of  large  American  mil- 
itary bases  on  foreign  soil,  concerning 
wliich  the  United  States  might  either  be 
drawn  into  war  by  virtue  of  the  presence 
of  our  troops  abroad,  or  see  a  war  pro- 
longed as  we  have  in  the  case  of  South- 
east Asia — such  agreements  are  not 
brought  to  the  Senate  at  all. 

Surely  that  was  not  intended  by  the 
Founding  Fathers.  Surely  that  was  not 
what  was  meant  when  it  was  expressly 
provided  in  the  Constitution  that  treaties 
would  be  entered  into  only  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

So  we  would  hope  that  the  Senate 
would  consider  a  military  base  agreement 
calling  for  the  stationing  of  thousands  of 
American  servicemen  on  foreign  soil  as 
worthy  of  the  Senate's  attention  as  an 
agreement  concerning  the  tonnage  meas- 
urement of  ships  or  an  understanding 
with  Brazil  concerning  shrimp. 

All  this  provision  requires  is  that  the 
Senate  be  allowed  to  pass  on  these  im- 
portant agreements  which  tie  us  to  the 
interests  of  foreign  countries.  Our  coun- 
ti-y  should  not  become  entangled  in  such 
serious  obligations  as  those  incurred 
through  stationing  our  forces  at  bases 
abroad  without  the  approval  of  the  legis- 
lative branch,  and  through  it,  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
rejected. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  pertinent 
information  concerning  U.S.  military 
bases  abroad  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Overseas  Military  Faciutus  and 

Bases 

[Supplied  by  Department  of  State] 

At  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1972.  DOD  had 
1,963  installations  and  properties  being  used 
by  the  U.S.  Forces  in  the  territories,  posses- 
sions and  foreign  countries.  This  number 
refers  to  all  properties  used  by  the  U.S. 
Forces,  including  the  minor  parcels  used  for 
air  base  navigational  aids,  small  areas  used 
for  radio  relay  sites,  etc.  As  such,  this  total 
number  of  properties  is  not  truly  a  reflection 
of  the  installations  used  by  our  forces  over- 
sesis.  Also  of  interest,  the  total  number  ot 
installations  and  properties  used  by  the  U.Sw 
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forces  overseas  has  been  reduced  by  over  15 
percent  during  the  past  several  years. 

Primary  installations  used  by  U.S.  Forces 
In  the  territories,  possessions,  and  foreign 
countries  number  321,  excluding  those  In 
Southeast  Asia.  Of  the  321,  25  installations 


are  located  In  the  territories  and  possessions. 
These  321  are  considered  the  most  important 
installations  used  by  the  U.S.  Forces  to  sup- 
port overseas  missions.  A  list  is  attached. 
This  list  excludes  South  Vietnam  and 
Thailand.  As  of  April  1973,  there  were  no 


U.S.  military  bases  In  South  Vietnam,  and 
U.S.  forces  were  tenant  .on  seven  Thai  air- 
bases  and  one  port  complex  In  Thailand.  The 
port  complex  Is  at  Sattahlp;  the  alrbases  are 
at  U  Tapao,  Udorn,  Ubon,  Talihli,  Nakhon 
Phanom,  Nam  Phong,  and  Khorat. 


SELECTED  MILITARY  INSTALLATIONS  OR  ACTIVITIES  OUTSIDE  THE  50  STATES 


Country  and  military 
department 


Name  of  installation 


Nearest  city  or 
location 


Azores:  Air  Force 
Belgium:  Army... 
Bermuda:  Navy.. 
Canada: 
Navy 

Air  Force 

Canal  Zone: 
Army 


Navy 

Air  Force 

Crete:  Air  Force 

Cuba:  Navy 

Ettiiopia:  Navy 

Germany: 
Army: 
Army  training  center. 


Berlin  area 

Bremerhaven  area 

Franconia:  Wurzburg  area 

Aschaflenburg  area 

KiUingenarea 

Schweinlurt  area 

Wertheim  area 

Bad  Kissingen  area 

Hesse:  Giessen  area 


North  Baden: 
Heidelberg  area 

KarUfuhe  area. 

Mannheim  area 


Worms  area. 


North  Bavaria: 
Nuernberg  area. 


Ansbach  area... 

Hamberg  area... 

Bayroutharea... 
Eriangen  area... 
Regensburg  area 


Lajes  Field Lajes. 

Chievres  Air  Base. Mons. 

Naval  Air  Station St  George. 

Naval  FKility Argentia.  Newfound- 
land. 
Goose  Air  Base St.  Anthony. 

Fort  Amador Balbea. 

Quarry  Heights Do. 

Fort  Clayton Do. 

Fort  Kobbe Do. 

Fort  Davis Cristobal. 

Fort  Gulick : Do. 

Fort  Sherman Do. 

Naval  Communications  Station Balboa. 

Naval  Ship  Repair  Facility Panama. 

Naval  Station Rodman. 

Albrook  Air  Force  Base Balboa. 

Howard  Air  Force  Base Do. 

Iraklion  Air  Station Gournes 

Naval  Base  Complex Guanlanamo  Bay. 

Commu nications  Station Asmara. 

Pond  Barracks Amberg. 

South  Camp  Vilseck Vilseck. 

East  Camp  Grafenwoehr Grafenwoehr. 

Hohenfels  Training  Complex Hohenlels. 

Camp  Gates Marktredwitz. 

Camp  Pitman Weiden. 

Andrews  Barracks Beriin-Lichterleld. 

U.S.  Army  Hospital Berlin-StegliU. 

McNair  Barracks Berlin-Lichterfeld. 

Turner  Barracks Berlin. 

U.S.  HQ  Compound Berlin-Dahlem. 

Bremerhaven  Complex Bremerhaven. 

Emery  Barracks Wurzburg. 

Fraulenberg  Kaserne Do. 

Hindenburg  Barracks Do. 

Leighlon  Barracks Do. 

Fiori  Barracks Aschaffenburg. 

Graves  Barracks Do. 

Jaeger  Barracks Do. 

Ready  Barracks Do. 

Smith  Barracks Do. 

Larson  Barracks Kibingen. 

Harvey  Barracks Do. 

Conn  Barracks Schweinfurt. 

Ledward  Barracks Do. 

Penden  Barracks Wertheim. 

Daley  Barracks Bad  Kissingen. 

Ayers  Kaserne Kirchgoens. 

Schloss  Kaserne Butzbach. 

Ray  Barracks Friedberg. 

Pendleton  Barracks Giessen. 

General  Depot Do. 

Rivers  Barracks Do. 

Campbell  Barracks Heidelberg. 

U.S.  Army  Hospital Do. 

Palton  Barracks Do. 

Tompkins  Barracks Schwetzingen. 

Neureut  Kaserne Neureut. 

Ordnance  Depot Germersheim. 

Rheinland  Kaserne Ettingen. 

Smiley  Barracks Karlsruhe. 

Coleman  Barracks . Mannheim. 

Funan  Barracks . Do. 

Gendarmerie  Kaserne . Do. 

Hammond  Barracks ... Do. 

Turley  Barracks Do. 

Spmelli  Barracks Do. 

Ordnance  Support  Depot Do. 

Sullivan  Barracks Do. 

Taylor  Barracks Do. 

Taukkuncu  Barracks Worms. 

De  La  Police  Kaserne Do. 

U.S.  Army  Hospital Nuernberg. 

Meriell  Barracks Do. 

Johnson  Barracks Fuerth. 

Monlieth  Barracks Do. 

Darby  Kaserne Do. 

O'Brien  Barracks Schwabach. 

Pinder  Barracks Zirndorf. 

Barton  Barracks Ansbach. 

Bleidorn  Kaserne Do. 

Hindenburg  Kaserne Do. 

EES  Depot Katterbach. 

Storch  Barracks Illesheim. 

Muna  Storage  Area Bamberg. 

Warner  Barracks  l-ll-lll Do. 

Harris  Barracks Coburg. 

Christenen  Barracks Bayreuth. 

Scheem  Kaserne Do. 

Ferris  Barracks... Eriangen. 

Herzo  Base „ Herzogenaurach. 

Pioneer  Kaserne Reg*nsb«ir|. 


Country  and  military 
department 


Name  of  installation 


Nearest  city  or 
location 


North  Wuerttemberg: 
Stuttgart  area 


Goeppingen  area. 


Heilbronn  area. 


Schwaebisch  Hall  area. 

Palatinate: 
Kaiserslautern  area.. 


Pirmasens  area. 


Rhineland: 
Bad  Kreuznach  area. 


Baumholder  area. 


Mainz/Weisbaden  area... 


South  Bavaria: 
Augsburg  area. 


Bad  Toelz  area 

Berchtesgaden  area. 

Garmisch  area 

Munich  area 


Ulm  area.. 

Taunus: 
Frankfurt. 


Darmstadt.. 


Volksberg: 
Hanau.. 


Boeblingen  Ordnance  Plant Boeblingen. 

Panzer  Kaserne Do. 

Coffey  Barracks Ludwigsburg. 

Flak  Kaserne Do. 

Valdez  Barracks ._ Do. 

Krabbenloch  Kaserno Do. 

Grenadier  Kaserne Zuffenhausen. 

U.S.  Army  Hospital Bad  Camistatt. 

Keiley  Barracks Moehringen. 

Ludendroff  Kaserne Kornweastheim. 

Wilkins  Barracks Do. 

Patch  Barracks Vaihingen. 

Robinson  Barracks Stuttgart. 

Wallace  and  McGee  Barracks Do. 

Bismark  Kaserne Schwaebisch-Gmuend. 

Hardt  Kaserne Do. 

Equipment  Maintenance  Plant Do. 

Cooke  Barracks Goeppingen. 

.  Badenerhof  Kaserne Heilbronn. 

Wharton  Barracks Do. 

Ordnance  Area Siegelshach. 

.  Oolan  Barracks Hessental. 

McKee  Barracks Crailsheim. 

Ammunition  Depot Kriegsfeld. 

do Miesau. 

General  Depot Kaiserslautern. 

Kleber  Kaserne Do. 

Equipment  Maintenance  Center Do. 

Rhine  Ordnance  Barracks Do. 

Panzer  Kaserne Do. 

Daenner  Kaserne Do. 

Kapaun  Barracks Do. 

U.S.  Army  General  Hospital Landstuhl. 

Medical  Depot Einsiedlerhuf. 

Pulaski  Barracks Do. 

U.S.  Army  Hospital Muenchweiler. 

Ordnance  Depot Dahn. 

General  Depot Pirmasens. 

Husterhoch  Kaserne Do. 

Kruezberg  Kaserne Zweibruecken.  1 

Des  Gouttes  Kaserne Bad  Kreuznach. 

U.S.  Army  Hospital Do. 

Rose  Barracks Do. 

Anderson  Barracks Dexheim. 

De  La  Marne  Kaserne Bingen. 

.  Smith  Barracks Baumholder. 

Faulenberg  Kaserne Do. 

U.S.  Army  Hospital Do. 

Stassburg  Kaserne Idar-Oberstein. 

U.S.  Army  Hospital  Neubruecke Hoppstaedten. 

General  Depot Nahirallenback. 

U.S.  Army  Airfield Finthen. 

Lee  Barracks Gonsenheim. 

McCully  Barracks Wackernheim. 

Oragoner  Kaserne.. Mainz. 

Ordnance  Depot Do. 

Hindenburg  Kaserne Biebrich 

Camp  Pieri Weisbaden. 

.  Gablinger  Kaserne Augsburg. 

Flak  Kaserne Do. 

Reese  Barracks Do. 

Sheridan  Kaserne Do. 

Troop  Housing  Area Memmlngen. 

,  Flint  Kaserne Bad  Toeb. 

.  Camp  Area  Stauggas Berchtesgaden. 

Strub  Kaserne Do. 

.  Hawkins  Barracks Oberammergau. 

Sheridan  Barracks Garmisch. 

.  Eastman  Barracks Dachau. 

Max  II  Kaserne Munich. 

McGraw  Kaserne Do. 

U.S.  Army  Hospital Do. 

.  Nelson  Barracks Neu-Ulm. 

Wiley  Barracks Do. 

.  Drake  Barracks Frankfurt 

Gibbs  Barracks Do. 

Gutieut  Barracks Do. 

U.S.  Army  Hospital Do. 

I.  G.  Farben  Complex Do. 

McNair  Barracks. Frankfurt-Hoecll. 

Michael  Barracks Do. 

Ordnance  Facilities Roedelhelm. 

Camp  King Oberursel. 

.  Cambral  Fritsch  Kaserne Darmstadt 

Ernst  Ludwig  Kaserne Do. 

Hale  Area Do. 

Keiley  Barracks Do. 

Kaserne  Babenhausen Babenhausen. 

Ordnance  Plant Ober-Ramstad. 

Ammunition  Depot Muenster. 

.  Armstrong  Barracks Buedingen. 

Coleman  Barracks Gelnhausen. 

Crossauheim  Ktserne Gross*uh«ini. 
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Country  and  military 
department 


Name  of  installation 


Nearest  city  or 
location 


Fulda 

Air  Force  (10). 


Greece  (2): 
Navy(l) 

Air  Force  (1) 

Greenland  (1):  Air  Force 

lceland(l):  Navy 

Italy  (7): 
Army  (2) 

Navy(4) 

Air  Force  (1) 

Japan (31): 
Army  (19) 


Navy (7). 


Air  Force  (5).. 


Korea  (30): 
Army  (28). 


Argonner  Kaserne Do. 

Francois  Kaserne Hanau. 

Hessen  Homburg  Barracks Do. 

Hulier  Barracks Do. 

Pioneer  Kaserne Do. 

Wolfgang  Kaserne Do. 

Yorkhof  Kaserne Do. 

Fliegerhorst  Kaserne Do. 

Camp  Wildftecken Wildflecken. 

Downs  Barracks Fulda. 

McPhesters  Barracks Bad  Hersfeld. 

Bitburg  Air  Base... Bitburg. 

Echterdingen  Air  Base Stuttgart. 

Hahn  Air  Base Hahn. 

Lindsey  Air  Station. Weisbaden. 

Weisbaden  Air  Base Do 

Ramstein  Air  Base.. Landstuhl. 

Rhein  Main  Air  Base. Frankfurt. 

Spangdahlem  Air  Base Spangdahlem. 

Tempelholf  Airport Berlin. 

Zweibrucken  Air  Base Zweibrucken 

Naval  Communications  Station Nea  Makri. 

Athenai  Airport Athenai. 

Sondrestrom  Air  Base Holsteinberg. 

Thule  Air  Base      Thule. 

Naval  Station ..,  Keflavik. 

Camp  Ederle Vincenza. 

Camp  Darby Livorna. 

Naval  Air  Facility Sigoneila  Sicily. 

Naval  Hospital Naples. 

Naval  Support  Activity Do. 

Naval  Air  Facility Do 

Aviano  Air  Base Rovtredo  In  Pianr 

Camp  Asaka Asaka. 

Camp  Zama Sagamihaia. 

Camp  Fuchinobe Do. 

Salami  General  Depot Do. 

Akizuki  Ammunition  Depot Eta  !ima. 

Hiro  Ammunitirn  Depot Hiro-Machi. 

Tama  Ammunition  Depot.. Tokyo. 

U.S.  Army  Depot Tokorozawa. 

Yamada  Ammuniticn  Storage  Annex.   .  Kokora-Shi. 

Camp  Kue K?z',  Okinawa. 

CampSukir?n:  Oi. 

C^mpSauson-? .  D^. 

Chibana  Ordnance  Ammunition  Depot  .  Koza  City,  Okinawa. 

Site  Hanza Naha,  Okinawa. 

Ma-.hinato  Area l)o. 

Naha  POL  Facilities Do. 

Port .         Do. 

Futema  Annex Do. 

Ordnance  Ammunition  Depot Hencro,  Okinawa 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station Iwakuni. 

Naval  Fleet  Activity ..  Sasebo. 

Naval  Fleet  Activity  Complex Yokosuka. 

Ikego  Ammunition  Depot Zushi  City. 

Oppama  Ammunition  Area Kanagawa-Ken. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Facility Futema,  Okinawa. 

Marine  Corps  Camp  Butler Tengan,  Okinawa. 

Fuchu  Air  Station Tokyo. 

Misawa  Air  Station Missawa. 

Yokota  Air  Base Fussa-Machi. 

Kadena  Air  Base Koza,  Okinawa. 

Naha  Air  Station Naha,  Okinawa. 

Camp  Ames Taejon. 

Camp  Carroll Waegwan. 

Taegu  POL  Facilrty Do. 

Camp  Casey Toiigduchon-Ni. 

Camp  Hovey Do. 

Camp  Henry... Taegu. 


Country  and  military 
department 


Name  of  installation 


Nearest  city  or 
location 


Air  Force  (2). 

Marianas  (8): 
Navy  (7) 


Air  Force  (1) 

Midway  (1):  Navy 

Morocco  (2):  Navy 

Netherlands  (1):  Air  Force 
Philippines  (6): 
Navy  (5) 

Air  Force  (1) 

Puerto  Rico  (3): 
Navy  (2) 

Air  Force  (1) 

Spain  (5): 
Navy  (3) 

Air  Force  (2) 

Taiwan  (3): 

Navy  (I) 

Air  Force  (2) 

Turkey  (3):  Air  Force 


United  Kingdom  (10):  Navy 
(<)• 


Air  Force  (6). 


Wake  Island  (1):  Air  Force- 


Note:  Total,  321— Army,  233;  Navy.  45;  Air  Force,  43. 

Table  6. — Department  of  Defense  Fiscal  Year 
1973  Estimated  Annual  Operating  Costs  of 
Maintaining  U.S.  Military  Forces  in  For- 
eign Countries  and  Areas 

Millions 

South  Vietnam »583 

Thailand    731 

Japan    446 

Philippines    287 

Ryukyu  Islands  455 

Korea    626 

Taiwan    134 

Forces  Afloat-West  Pacific 359 

Forces  Afloat-Western  Europe 218 

Belgium    25 

Cyprus    ^ 2 

Prance    1 

Germany    2,740 

Greece '    43 

Greenland    6 

Iceland    39 

Italy    ."riliril"       141 

Netherlands    22 

Portugal  (Including  Azores) 30 

Spain X28 


Turkey    $90 

United  Kingdom 276 

Forces  Afloat-Near  East/South  Asia..  8 

Ethiopia   14 

Iran  7 

Saudi  Arabia 2 

Forces  Afloat-Other  Pacific 74 

Australia 9 

New  Zealand 1 

Forces  Afloat-South  America 1 

Brazil 2 

Canada    32 

Other 121 

Total    7,653 

NOTES 

Excl  tdei,  U.S.  territories  and  special  loca- 
tions, i.e.,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Guam,  Canal  Zone, 
Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  etc. 

Department  of  Defense  accounting  records 
are  not  maintained  to  reflect  total  U.S.  costs 
on  an  area  basis.  Operating  costs  for  fiscal 
year  1972,  therefore,  were  estimated  by  using 
appropriate  factors.  Included  are  the  costs 
of  all  military  and  civilian  personnel  located 


Camp  Walker Taego  City. 

Camp  Howard Song  Hwan  Myon 

Camp  Howze Kumchon-Ni. 

Camp  Humphreys Pyong  Tack. 

Camp  Jerome  E.  Sears Uijong-Bu. 

Camp  Red  Cloud Do. 

Camp  Stanley Do. 

Tobong-San  Ammunition  Center Do. 

Camp  Long Won  Ju  City. 

Camp  Randall  E.  Coiner Seoul. 

Camp  William  H.  Colbern Do. 

Yongsan  Reservation Do. 

Yongsan  South Do. 

Camp  Tyler Bupyong. 

Grant. Do. 

Hayes Do. 

Hialeah. Pusan. 

Supply  Point  48 Do. 

Pohang  POL  Depot Pohang. 

SASPII Anyang-Up. 

Wolmi-Do Inchon. 

Yuma Do. 

Kunsan  Air  Base Kunsan. 

Osan  Air  Base Song  Tan. 

Naval  Magazine.        Guam. 

Naval  Station Do. 

Naval  Supply  Depot Do. 

Naval  Air  Station Agana. 

Naval  Hospital Do. 

Naval  Ship  Repaii  Facility .         Do. 

Naval  Communications  Station Fiuegeyan. 

Anciersen  Air  Force  Base Agana. 

Naval  Station... Midway. 

Naval  Communications  Station Sidi  Yahia. 

Naval  Activity.. Kenilra. 

Soeslcrberg  Air  Base Soesterberg. 

Naval  Communications  Station..   San  Miguel. 

Naval  Air  Station Cubi  Point. 

Naval  Station Subic  Bay. 

Naval  Supply  Depot Do. 

Naval  Ship  Repair  Facility Do. 

Clark  Air  Base  .       Angeles. 

Naval  Communications  Station San  Juan. 

Naval  Station...  Roosevelt  Roads. 

Ramey  Air  Base. Aguadilla. 

NavalStation Rota 

Naval  Communications  Station Do. 

Nava  Fuel  Depot    Do. 

Toirejon  Air  Base Torrejon  De  Ardoz. 

Zaragoza  Air  Base Zaragoza. 

Naval  Support  Activity. Taipei. 

ChingChuan  Kang  Air  Base.....    ...  PuTzuChien. 

Taipei  Air  Station Taipei. 

Incirlick  Air  Base Incirlick. 

Karamursel  Communications  Station  . .  Karamursel. 

Ankara  Air  Station  ...     Ankara. 

Naval  Support  Activity. London. 

Naval  Communications  Station Londonderry,  Ireland 

Communications  Station Edzell,  Scotland. 

Naval  Activity Greenock,  Scotland. 

RAF  Alconbury Alconbury. 

RAF  Bentwaters Woodbridge. 

RAF  Woodbridge Do. 

RAF  Lakenheath Lakenhealth. 

RAF  Mildenhall Mildenhall. 

RAF  Upper  Heyford Upper  Heylord. 

Air  Facility Wake  Island. 


overseas  and  the  cost  of  operating  and  main- 
taining facilities  overseas.  These  estimates  do 
not  include  indirect  logistic  and  admiiiiotra- 
tive  costs  for  support  from  outside  of  the 
country,  nor  do  tliey  incUide  major  procure- 
ment or  military  construction  costs. 

Includes  eslhnate.s  for  Jan.  1,  1973  pay 
raise. 

(Tables  7  and  8  are  classified  ar.d  in  the 
committee  files. ) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlio 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
!  aitd  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time,  but  I  would  simply  like  to  point 
out  that  an  executive  agreement  giving 
us  the  option  to  have  a  military  instal- 
lation in  a  foreign  country  is  not  an  au- 
thorization for  stationing  anyone  abroad. 
Not  one  member  of  the  armed  services 
01  the  United  States  is  stationed  abroad 
unless  it  has  been  authorized  that  ht  be 
there  and  the  money  for  that  piu-pose 
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appropriated  by   the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time  also,  except  to  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  in  response  to  his  final 
remark  that  I  think  he  knows,  £ind  ex- 
perience has  borne  out,  that  once  the 
President  of  the  United  States  enters 
into  an  executive  agreement  committing 
the  United  States  to  the  establishment 
of  a  military  base  on  foreign  soil,  we 
are  then  told  in  Congress  that  we  are 
obligated  by  virtue  of  that  agreement  to 
furnish  the  money  necessary  to  keep  the 
commitment.  Therefore,  I  reject  the  ar- 
gument of  the  Senator  from  Texas,  and 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abotjrezk).  All  remaining  time  having 
been  yielded  back 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  yielded  back  my  time  yet. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Then  I  withhold  yield- 
ing back  my  time,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  observe,  Mr. 
President,  that  maintaining  a  military 
installation  abroad  is  something  we  do 
as  a  concomitant  of  our  agreements  with 
other  countries  such  as  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  and  SEATO. 
If  there  are  those  In  this  body  who  would 
■wish  to  renege  on  ova  treaty  commit- 
ments and  withdraw  the  American  pres- 
ence In  this  world,  let  us  propose  that 
right  here  in  the  Senate  and  deal  with 
the  idea  on  its  merits,  and  not  try  the 
back  door  approach  of  trying  to  ham- 
string the  administration  and  the  armed 
services  In  maintaining  military  bases 
abroad  to  contribute  not  only  to  the  de- 
fense of  our  friends,  but  to  the  defense  of 
the  United  States  as  well. 

It  Is  an  eternal  verity  that  it  Is  incum- 
bent upon  a  nation  to  maintain  Its  de- 
fense perimeter  as  far  from  Its  o^ra 
shores  as  possible  and  as  close  to  any 
potential  enemy's  shore  as  possible. 

That  is  what  we  do  with  our  bases.  We 
are  serving  the  defense  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  just  one 
final  remark.  It  is  quite  wrong,  and  re- 
lated in  no  way  to  the  facts  of  the  case, 
to  suggest  that  this  provision  In  the  biU 
is  a  backhanded  way  to  undercut  com- 
mitments that  the  United  States  has 
made  by  way  of  treaty.  We  have  many 
bases,  sadly,  on  foreign  soil  imconnected 
with  any  treaty.  The  Spanish  base  is  a 
good  example.  We  have  no  treaty  by 
which  the  United  States  undertakes  to 
defend  Spain.  We  are  told  by  the  State 
Department  that  there  Is  no  commit- 
ment at  all  on  our  part  to  defend  Spain, 
but  we  have  major  bases  in  Spain  which 
were  put  there  by  executive  agreements, 
and  we  have  the  authority  of  no  less  a 
personage  than  General  Wheeler,  when 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  to 
the  effect  that  the  agreement  stationing 
troops  in  Spain  was  a  better  and  more 
reliable  commitment  to  the  defense  of 
Spain  than  any  formal  treaty  we  could 
enter  Into, 

So  I  say  let  us  get  back  to  the  Con- 
stitution, and  Insist  that  executive  agree- 
ments of  such  major  importance  as  those 


which  establish  American  military  bases 
on  foreign  soil  be  brought  in  treaty  form 
to  the  Senate  for  ratification. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  he 
rejected. 

OVERSEAS    BASE    AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
discuss  a  matter  which  is  of  serious  con- 
cern to  me  and  which  if  the  basic  Issues 
are  understood  and  their  underlying 
connotations  recognized,  should  equally 
distui-b  anyone  who  Is  concerned  with 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  and  national 
defense  policies.  I  am  referring  to  the  sec- 
tion of  S.  1248  which  stipulates  that  no 
overseas  base  agreements  may  be  made 
without  the  prior  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  central  premise  of  section  8, 
which  contains  this  restrictive  provision, 
is  that  the  constitutionally  mandated 
balance  between  the  Congress  and  the 
President  has  been  eroded  by  Presidential 
usurpation,  that  Congress  does  not  cur- 
rently play  any  meaningful  role  with 
respect  to  such  agreements,  and  that 
"forceful  action"  is  required  to  restore 
congressional  prerogatives. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  advocates  of 
this  view  are  mistaken.  I  am  convinced, 
Mr.  President,  that,  regarding  this  par- 
ticular matter,  the  congressional  "issue" 
is  completely  groundless.  There  is  no 
constitutional  confrontation  between  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch,  be- 
cause Congress  already  plays  a  meaning- 
ful role  concerning  such  executive  agree- 
ments. If  my  colleagues  were  to  review 
the  Issue  thoroughly,  they  would  recog- 
nize their  current  participation  and 
thereby  recognize  the  empty  controversy 
surrounding  section  8. 

These  executive  agreements  are  al- 
ready subjected  to  intense  congressional 
scrutiny.  Between  1946  and  1972,  of  the 
5,590  executive  agi-eements  concluded, 
only  64  were  concluded  solely  on  the  basis 
of  the  President's  constitutional  author- 
ity, and  further,  only  a  small  percentage 
of  that  nimiber  related  to  national  se- 
curity matters.  As  a  case  in  point.  Con- 
gress has  to  provide  authorization  for 
executive  agreements  concerning  foreign 
aid  for  such  agreements  obligate  the 
United  States  only  to  the  extent  that 
Congress  authorizes  and  appropriates 
funds  for  these  purposes.  I  would  remind 
my  colleagues  that  insofar  as  agreements 
involving  executive  branch  commitments 
for  future  year  funds  are  concerned,  they 
are  routinely  and  expressly  conditioned 
upon  the  continued  existence  of  con- 
gressional appropriations.  I  stress  here, 
too,  that  Congress  is  in  no  way  com- 
mitted to  provide  these  fimds. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make,  Mr. 
President.  Is  that  with  respect  to  agree- 
ments for  military  bases  overseas,  the 
Congress  plays  no  less  significant  a  role 
than  it  does  in  the  case  of  foreign  aid. 
These  base  agreements  do  not  require 
the  United  States  to  maintain  its  troops 
abroad  or  even  to  utilize  a  particular 
facility.  They  are  merely  options  for  the 
use  of  real  estate,  implementation  of 
which  depends  wholly  upon  congressional 
sanction. 

I  hope  this  discussion  has  been  helpful 
In  putting  this  argument  Into  perspec- 
tive and  the  Senate  will  realize,  with 
respect  to  military  btise  agreements,  the 
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prerogatives  of  the  legislative  branch 
have  neither  been  violated  nor  abused  or 
are  they  threatened  with  violation  and 
abuse,  I  would  urge  support  of  an  amend- 
ment striking  section  8  from  S.  1248 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 

having  been  yielded  back 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
whether  we  could  withhold  that  and  let 
me  siiggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  with 
the  time  to  be  charged  equally  against 
both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  do  that,  even  though  all  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower). 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  armounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT).  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore),  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  is  absent  on 
official  biisiness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore),  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)   would  each 

vote  "nay.'' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is 
absent  on  official  committee  business. 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  28, 
nays  58,  as  follows: 
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Abourezk 

Hart 
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NOT  VOTING- 

-14 

Bellmon 

Hatfleld 

Saxbe 

Cook 

Johnston 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

McGee 

Stennis 

Fulbright 

McIntyre 

Taft 

Hartke 

Pastore 

So  Mr.  Tower's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGES  FROM  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  nomina- 
tions, were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Bartlett)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  8410)  to 
continue  the  existing  temporary  increase 
in  the  public  debt  limit  through  Novem- 
ber 30,  1973.  and  for  other  purposes,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  4682)  to  provide  for 
the  immediate  disposal  of  certain  abaca 
and  sisal  cordage  fiber  now  held  in  the 
national  stockpile. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  8410)  to  continue  the 
existing  temporary  increase  in  the  pub- 
lic  debt   limit   through   November   30, 


1973,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  read 
twice  by  Its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS AUTHORIZATION  ACT 
OF  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1248)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bart- 
lett) .  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  8,  strike  everything  beginning 
with  line  22  up  to  and  including  line  6  on 
page  10.  (Sec.  11  of  the  BUI),  and  renumber 
the  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  this 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  on  which  there  is  1  hour? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attentioL  of  the  Senate  to  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  11  of  the  bill,  begin- 
ning at  the  bottom  of  page  8,  and  run- 
ning over  to  page  9.  This  language  was 
inserted  in  the  committc-i  and  it  rep- 
resents, I  suggest,  a  very  drastic  and  in- 
appropriate approach  to  the  problem  of 
executive  privilege.  I  question  whether 
this  should  be  adopted  in  a  cavalier  man- 
ner, as  it  would  be  in  the  absence  of  my 
motion  to  strike  and  some  debrte  on  It. 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  should 
be  carefully  examined  because  it  raises 
constitutional  questions  which  are  trou- 
bling. It  raises  serious  questions  about 
the  appropriations  process  that  should 
be  of  particular  concern  to  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

I  understand  that  under  the  circum- 
stances which  prevail  there  is  consider- 
able temptation  for  Senators  to  ti-y  to 
think  up  imaginative  ways  to  subject  the 
executive  branch  to  the  will  of  Congress. 
As  much  as  many  of  my  colleagues,  I 
share  the  feeling  that  a  better  balance 
between  the  two  branches  is  needed, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  foreign  rela- 
tions. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  as  much 
as  anyone  else  in  this  body,  I  reject  the 
assertions  made  earlier  this  year  by  a 
foi-mer  Attorney  General  concerning  the 
extent  and  scope  of  executive  privilege, 
but  the  answer  to  what  we  may  regard 
as  errors  on  the  part  of  the  other  branch 
is  no  reason  for  us  to  commit  a  serious 
error  ourselves.  We  should  have  careful 
and  responsible  deliberations  on  the  issue 
of  executive  privilege. 

Mr.  President,  the  existing  law  pro- 
vides that  with  respect  to  foreign  aid, 
information  of  the  types  referred  to  in 


section  11  shall  be  provided  to  the  Con- 
gress, imless  the  President  certifies  in 
writing  that  there  is  reason  not  to  pro- 
vide such  information  and  sets  lorth 
his  reasons  for  not  furnishing  the  in- 
formation. 

To  be  sure,  perhaps  it  is  possible  and 
constitutional  to  go  further  than  that, 
but  I  do  not  believe  we  should  legislate 
in  the  manner  provided  and  prescribed 
in  section  11  without  careful  considera- 
tion. To  me  this  clearly  precipitates  a 
constitutional  confrontation  between  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  branch,  and 
I  do  not  believe  on  very  sound  and  rea- 
sonable grounds.  I  believe  it  would  be 
well  to  remind  ourselves  at  this  point 
that  the  Founding  Fathers  established 
the  executive  branch  and  the  legislative 
branch  as  two  separate  and  coequal 
branches.  The  Constitution  does  not 
specify  one  branch  shall  be  subordinate 
to  others,  but  this  legislation,  as  spelled 
out  in  section  11,  purports,  in  effect,  to 
subordinate  the  executive  branch  of  gov- 
cniment. 

I  think  it  goes  too  far.  I  think  we  would 
lose  in  this  constitutional  confrontation 
and  even  more  serious  is  the  fact  that  we 
would  be  doing  violence  to  the  appro- 
jjriations  process. 

Members  of  the  Senate  should  take  a 
good  look  at  the  language  of  this  sen- 
tence. It  states  that  if  any  committee 
of  Congress  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
Department  of  State,  the  USIA.  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  ACTION,  or  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation  makes  a  request 
for  any  dociunent,  and  requested  infor- 
mation is  not  furnished  within  35  days, 
funds  of  that  agency  are  automatical- 
ly cut  off. 

It  is  a  very  novel  and  interesting 
way  to  approach  the  problem  but  it  cer- 
tainly does  undercut  the  appropriations 
process.  It  means  that  a  majority  of 
those  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, whenever  they  are  in  disagree- 
ment with  appropriations  for  one  of  these 
agencies,  could  conceivably  direct  an  in- 
appropriate request  for  information  to 
the  agency,  and  if  it  were  not  provided 
in  35  days,  funds  for  that  agency  would 
be  cut  off.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  over- 
kill of  the  worst  kind  in  the  matter  of 
dealing  with  executive  privilege.  It  also 
would  place  in  the  hands  of  some  bureau- 
crat in  the  agency  who  might  be  neglect- 
ful the  responsibility  for  having  funds 
for  the  organization  cutoff. 

The  only  exception  in  section  11  is 
provided  for  beginning  on  line  17  of  page 
9  relating  to  a  communication  directed 
by  the  President  himself  to  a  particular 
office  or  employee  of  such  department. 
That,  in  effect,  recognizes  there  is  some 
executive  privilege,  but  it  attempts  to 
limit  it  to  a  communication  in  which  the 
President  liimself  is  a  party. 

I  do  not  know.  There  are  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  might  not  agree 
to  that  definition  of  executive  privilege, 
but  I  think  we  are  taking  a  broad  and 
important  step  when  we  seek  In  legis- 
lation of  this  kind  to  define  the  scope 
of  executive  privilege. 

In  1948,  President  Tinman  directed 
that  security  and  loyalty  information 
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could  not  be  made  available  to  persons 
outside  the  executive  branch.  President 
Eisenhower  directed  the  nondisclosure 
of  information,  conversations,  or  com- 
munications between  high  U.S.  and  for- 
eign officials,  the  disclosure  of  which 
would  adversely  affect  the  willingness  of 
foreign  officials  to  engage  in  the  ex- 
change of  views. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  communica- 
tions and  Information  of  that  kind 
are  not  properly  a  matter  of  executive 
privilege,  even  though  it  does  not  in- 
volve a  communication  by  the  President 
himself.  Yet,  by  adopting  this  section, 
he  would  set  up  a  situation  where  the 
funds  of  an  agency  automatically  would 
be  cut  off  If  within  35  days  any  informa- 
tion of  any  kind  were  not  furnished. 

I  realize  the  frustration  of  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  want  to  do  something 
about  the  situation  that  now  exists.  But 
I  remind  them  there  are  three  subcom- 
mittees of  the  Senate  which  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  holding  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  executive  privilege,  and  seek- 
ing to  develop  legislation  of  a  broad  and 
general  nature  which  would  define  the 
extent  of  executive  privilege.  As  I  imder- 
Btand  it  there  is  a  subcommittee  headed 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  ,  another  subcommittee  head- 
ed by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ehvin)  ,  and  a  subcommittee  chaired 
by  our  colleague  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mus- 
Kn:) ;  and  that  on  the  26th  of  this  month 
these  three  subcommittees  will  hear  tes- 
timony by  Attorney  General  Richardson 
on  this  matter  of  executive  privilege. 
These  committees  are  deliberating  with 
a  view  of  developing  legislation  in  a  re- 
sponsible way  on  the  scope  of  executive 
privilege.  I  think  they  are  going  about  it 
in  the  right  way. 

For  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions to  write  language  of  this  kind  in  a 
bUl,  and  have  it  sail  through  with  most 
Senators  not  knowing  It  is  In  the  bill.  Is 
the  wrong  way  to  deal  with  a  most  seri- 
ous and  basic  constitutional  issue.  Real- 
izing the  responsibility  that  is  ours,  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  support  this  amend- 
ment and  strike  the  language  from  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all  I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  for  the  restrained 
and  well -reasoned  manner  in  which  he 
presented  the  case  in  opposition  to  this 
provision  In  the  pending  blU.  I  would, 
however,  hasten  to  say  that  the  commit- 
tee did  not  insert  this  provision  in  the 
bill  hastily  or  without  having  given  the 
matter  careful  consideration. 

Indeed,  it  is  only  after  a  l(Hig  series 
of  what  can  only  be  regarded  as  provoca- 
tions, the  refusal  on  the  part  of  agencies 
over  which  the  committee  has  Jurisdic- 
tion to  furnish  the  committee  informa- 
tion that  it  felt  indispensable  If  It  was 
to  discharge  Its  responsibility,  that  we 
finally  came  to  the  action  that  Is  rep- 


resented by  section  11  of  the  bill,  which 
appears  in  the  text  of  the  bill  under  the 
caption,  "Access  to  Informatlcm." 

First  of  all,  let  me  point  out  that  the 
committee  does  not  attempt  to  settle  this 
general  question  for  the  whole  of  the 
Congress.  This  provision  is  limited  simply 
to  agencies  over  which  the  committee 
Itself  exercises  jurisdiction.  The  commit- 
tee seeks  to  solve  its  problem  within  the 
scope  of  the  conunittee's  own  responsi- 
bilities, and  goes  no  further. 

If  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  were  to  be  adopted, 
it  would  strike  the  whole  section  that 
appears  imder  the  caption,  "Access  to 
Information,"  and  it  would  thus  leave 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  the 
same  untenable  position  it  is  in  now  con- 
cerning access  to  material  in  the  hands 
of  the  executive  branch. 

All  that  we  seek  Is  the  necessary  infor- 
mation that  we  feel  we  must  have  in 
order  to  legislate,  in  order  to  bring  to 
the  Senate  recommendations  that  we  feel 
are  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  this  body 
as  a  whole. 

There  is  nd'new  or  novel  policy  consid- 
eration here.  Congress  in  the  past,  spe- 
cifically when  it  established  the  General 
Accoimting  Office,  sought  to  give  that 
office,  as  an  arm  of  the  Congress,  author- 
ity to  secure  from  the  other,  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government  the  necessary 
and  relevant  information  that  it  needed. 
The  provision  of  the  law  as  it  relates  to 
the  basic  authority  of  the  GAO  to  access 
to  records  in  government  agencies  is  con- 
tained In  section  313  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of  1921,  and  it  reads  as 
follows: 

All  departments  and  establishments  shall 
furnish  to  the  Comptroller  General  such  in- 
formation regarding  the  powers,  duties,  activ- 
ities, organization,  financial  transactions,  and 
methods  of  business  of  their  respective  offices 
as  he  may  from  time  to  time  require  of  them, 
and  the  Comptroller  General  or  any  of  his 
assistants  or  employees,  when  duly  author- 
ized b>y  him,  shall  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
such  information  have  access  to  and  the  au- 
thority to  examine  any  books,  documents,  pa- 
pers, or  records  of  any  such  department  or 
establishment. 

What  we  sought  to  do  for  the  General 
Accoimting  Office,  we  ought  to  at  least 
do  for  ourselves.  Yet  the  GAO  tells  \is 
in  this  report  that  It  cannot  get  the  In- 
formation, despite  this  provision  of  the 
law;  and  the  weakness  in  the  existing 
law  is  that  there  Is  no  penalty,  there  Is 
no  way  to  enforce  the  provision,  against 
the  executive  agencies  of  Government 
which  simply  refuse  to  divulge  the  in- 
formation requested. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  The  same  Is  true  of 
any  other  committee  of  the  Senate  or  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  same 
Is  true  of  the  entire  Congress.  We  can- 
not get  the  information  we  want  if  the 
executive  decides  not  to  give  it  to  us. 
And  we  are  a  long,  long  way  from  ex- 
actly defining  the  extent  and  scope  of 
"executive  privilege." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  just  want  to  add 


to  what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  is  saying  so  appropriately  here  on 
this  matter  that  not  only  is  he  correct 
in  terms  of  the  inability  of  the  commit- 
tee, in  this  Instance  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  to  receive  certain  docu- 
ments and  information  It  requests  in  its 
legitimate  function  as  a  legislative  com- 
mittee, but  imder  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970,  which  requires  the  Comptrol- 
ler General,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Budget  and  Management,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  get  together 
in  terms  of  providing  a  system  of  infor- 
mation gathering,  collection  of  that  In- 
formation, collating  of  the  information, 
indexing,  and  the  computerizing  of  that 
information,  the  executive  branch  has 
not  been  willing  to  agree  with  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose. In  fact,  39  U.S.  Senators  have 
signed  a  letter  relating  to  this  matter, 
asking  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  perform  the  duties  under  the 
law  of  1970. 

I  only  add  this  as  an  extra  element 
of  the  refusal  of  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  executive  officers. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  brief  comment? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  On  the  Senator's  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  On  my  time. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  there  is 
a  need  for  some  action  to  be  taken.  But 
I  should  like  to  have  Senators  look  at 
what  we  are  doing  in  this  section  and 
consider  whether  it  is  an  appropriate 
way  for  us  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  permit  this  one  other  ob- 
servation: This  part,  as  the  Senator  from 
Micliigan  knows — he  Is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations — was  a 
matter  of  long  discussion,  not  only  one 
time,  but  months  back.  Really,  It  Is  a 
result  of  experience — a  frustrating  ex- 
perience. 

I  think  this  Is  the  only  way  we  can 
get  at  it.  It  is  not  a  question  of  getting 
even;  it  is  a  question  of  whether  the  com- 
mittee will  get  the  information  it  needs, 
because  time  after  time  the  committee 
has  been  told  that  we  do  not  imderstand 
the  facts;  time  after  time  we  have  been 
told  that  we  do  not  understand  what  this 
is  all  about. 

This  attitude  is  characteristic  not  only 
of  this  administration;  It  has  been  char- 
acteristic over  a  few  years  for  certain 
departments  of  the  Government  who 
have  a  lack  of  faith  In  the  legislative 
branch,  and  are  imwllling  to  share  and 
unwilling  to  cooperate. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  very  much,  because  his 
remarks  have  been  most  helpful. 

Under  the  provision  adopted  by  the 
committee,  without  any  oppositlcai,  as  I 
recall,  an  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittee or  the  General  Accounting  Office 
could  ask  for  dociunents  or  materials 
from  the  foreign  affairs  agencies,  and  if 
the  material  requested  were  not  finished 
within  35  days,  funds  for  the  agency 
would  be  cut  off.  Under  this  provision,  the 
President  can  still  refuse  to  provide  the 
document  requested,  but  only  within 
proper  constitutional  limits,  which  we 
undertake  to  spell  out  within  the  lan- 
guage of  the  section  itself. 
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As  It  is  now,  the  President  can  say, 
"No."  and  that  Is  that. 

Twice  within  the  last  2  years  the 
Pi-esident  has  refused  requests  for  infor- 
mation by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations by  claiming  "executive  privi- 
lege," a  claim  without  any  constitutional 
foundation.  The  committee  did  not  ask 
for  private  communications  between  the 
President  and  his  officials  or  for  poten- 
tially embarrassing  material  that  would 
be  made  public.  The  committee  asked,  In 
the  first  case,  for  the  Pentagon's  5-year 
plans  for  the  foreign  military  aid  pro- 
gram so  that  it  could  appraise  foreign  aid 
requests  In  a  long-range  context.  The 
President  denied  the  information  to  the 
committee,  saying: 

The  President  has  the  responsibility  not 
to  make  available  any  Information  and  ma- 
terial which  would  Impair  the  orderly  func- 
tion of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  the  peo- 
ple In  the  White  House  consider  that  the 
Ervln  committee  Impairs  the  "orderly 
function  of  the  executive  branch."  Do 
Senators  think  that  is  a  justification  for 
calling  off  the  Investigation? 

In  the  second  Instance,  the  committee 
asked  for  the  USIA's  country  program 
memoranda,  which  the  USIA  said  were 
designed  to  show  how  the  USIA's  opera- 
tions in  a  country  were  Integrated  with 
overall  U.S.  objectives — In  other  words 
how  the  USIA  fitted  Into  overall  U.S. 
policy  picture.  The  President  claimed 
"executive  privilege"  again  on  the 
grounds  that  to  release  the  country 
program  memoranda  would  "impair  the 
orderly  fimction  of  the  executive 
branch."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  texts  of  both  of  those  decisions,  as 
well  as  information  concerning  problems 
the  General  Accounting  Office  has  en- 
countered In  tliis  area,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  after  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  can  any 
Member  of  this  body  justify  denying  this 
type  of  material  to  Congress? 

Under  the  present  situation  Congress 
gets  Its  information  from  executive 
branch  agencies  at  the  sufference  of  the 
President.  If  he  chooses  to  say  that  a 
document  Congress  has  asked  for  Is  an 
"internal  working  paper."  that  is  that. 
The  legislative  branch  now  allows  the 
executive  branch  to  write  the  rules — and 
enforce  them  also — on  what  information 
Congress  can  and  cannot  obtain  in  the 
course  of  carrying  out  its  responsibili- 
ties. That  Is  ridiculous.  The  President 
can,  if  he  chooses,  greatly  handles^  any 
congressional  Investigation  of  an  execu- 
tive branch  agency  simply  by  claiming 
executive  privilege  on  any  documents  re- 
quested. 

All  of  the  arguments  raised  by  the 
executive  branch  on  issues  of  this  sort 
have  the  underlying  assiunptlon  that 
Congress  Is  Irresponsible  and  cannot  be 
trusted  with  information.  I  not  only  re- 
sent that  assumption,  but  I  also  reject 
it.  There  are  far  more  self-serving  leaks 
out  of  the  executive  branch  lii  a  day 
than  there  are  out  of  Congress  in  a 


month.  If  one  wants  proof  of  that,  all 
he  has  to  do  Is  read  the  papers. 

At  last  there  are  signs  of  life  In  this 
body.  I  think  we  are  making  a  begin- 
ning. We  are  begliming  to  act  like  Sena- 
tors again.  And  that  is  the  reason  that 
the  committee  has  inserted  this  provision 
in  the  pending  bill.  It  is  but  another  step 
toward  restoring  the  integrity  of  the 
Congress  as  a  coequal  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  imder  the 
Constitution. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin). 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  if  I  have  any. 
Exhibit  1 

The  White  Hocse, 
Washington,  March  15,  1972. 
Memosandtjm  for  the  Secretary  of  State, 
THE  Director,  U.S.  Information  Agency 
As  you  know,  by  a  memorandum  of  August 
30,  1971  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  I  directed  "not  to  make 
available  to  the  (Congress  any  internal  work- 
ing documents  which  would  disclose  tenta- 
tive planning  data  on  future  yeeirs  of  the 
military  assistance  program  which  are  not 
approved  Executive  Branch  positions."  In 
that  memorandum,  I  fully  explained  why  I 
considered  that  the  disclosure  of  such  in- 
ternal working  papers  to  the  Congress  would 
not  be  in  the  public  interest. 

I  have  now  been  informed  that  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
House  Foreign  Operations  and  Government 
Information  Subcommittee  have  requested 
basic  planning  documents  submitted  by  the 
country  field  teams  to  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  and  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Develc^ment,  and  other  similar 
papers.  These  documents  include  all  USIA 
Country  Program  Memoranda  and  the  AID 
fiscal  year  1973  Country  Field  Submission  for 
Cambodia,  which  are  prepared  in  the  field  for 
the  benefit  of  the  agencies  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  contain  recommendations 
for  the  future. 

Due  to  these  new  requests  for  docimoents 
of  a  similar  natiure  to  those  covered  by  my 
August  30,  1971  directive,  I  hereby  reiterate 
the  position  of  this  Administration  so  that 
there  can  be  no  misunderstanding  on  this 
point. 

My  memorandum  for  the  Heads  of  Execu- 
tive Departments  and  Agencies,  dated  March 
24,  1969,  set  forth  our  basic  policy  which  Is 
to  comply  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  with 
Congressional  requests  for  Information.  In 
pursuance  of  this  policy,  the  Executive  De- 
partments and  Agencies  have  provided  to  the 
Congress  an  unprecedented  volume  of  In- 
formation. In  addition.  Administration  wit- 
nesses have  appeared  almost  continuously  be- 
fore appropriate  Conunittees  of  the  Congress 
to  present  pertinent  facte  and  information  to 
satisfy  Congressional  needs  in  its  oversight 
ftinctlon  and  to  present  the  views  of  the  Ad- 
ministration on  proposed  legislation. 

The  precedents  on  separation  of  powers 
established  by  my  predecessors  from  first  to 
last  clearly  demonstrate,  however,  that  the 
President  has  the  responsibility  not  to  make 
available  any  Information  and  material 
which  would  impair  the  orderly  function 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  Government, 
since  to  do  so  would  not  be  In  the  public 
Interest.  As  indicated  In  my  memorandum 
of  March  24,  1969,  this  Administration  will 
Invoke  Executive  Privilege  to  withhold  in- 
formation only  In  the  most  compeUlng  cir- 
cumstances and  only  after  a  rigorous  in- 
quiry into  the  actual  need  for  its  exercise. 
In  accordance  with  the  procedures  estab- 
lished in  my  memorandum  of  March  24, 1969. 


I  have  CMiducted  an  Inquiry  with  regard 
to  the  CongresBlonal  requests  brought  to  my 
attention  In  this  Instance.  The  basic  plan- 
ning data  and  the  various  internal  staif 
papers  requested  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  and  the  House  Foreign 
Operations  and  Government  Information 
Subcommittee  do  not,  insofar  as  they  deal 
with  future  years,  reflect  any  ^proved  pro- 
gram of  this  Administration,  but  only  pro- 
posals that  are  under  consideration.  Fur- 
thermore, the  basic  planning  data  requested 
reflect  only  tentative  Intermediate  st&B  level 
thinking,  which  Is  but  one  step  in  the  process 
of  preparing  recommendations  to  the  Depart- 
ment heads,  and  thereafter  to  me. 

I  repeat  my  deep  concern,  shared  by  my 
predecessors,  that  unless  privacy  of  prelimi- 
nary exchange  of  views  between  personnel  of 
the  Executive  Branch  can  be  maintained, 
the  fuU  frank  and  healthy  expression  of 
opinion  which  is  essential  for  the  success- 
ful administration  of  Government  would  be 
muted. 

Due  to  these  facts  and  considerations.  It 
Is  my  determination  that  these  documents 
fall  within  the  conceptual  scope  of  my  direc- 
tive of  August  30,  1971  and  that  their  dis- 
closure to  the  Congress  would  also,  as  In 
that  instance,  not  be  in  the  public  interest. 

I,  therefore,  direct  you  not  to  make  avaU- 
able  to  the  Congress  any  internal  working 
documents  concerning  the  foreign  assistance 
program  or  international  information  activi- 
ties, which  would  disclose  tentative  planning 
data,  such  as  is  found  in  the  Country  Pro- 
gram Memoranda  and  the  Country  Field  Sub- 
missions, and  which  are  not  approved  posi- 
tions. 

I  have  again  noted  that  you  and  your 
respective  Department  and  Agency  have 
already  provided  much  information  and 
have  offered  to  provide  additional  informa- 
tion including  planning  material  and  fac- 
tors relating  to  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams and  international  Information  activi- 
ties. In  implementing  my  general  policy 
to  provide  the  fullest  possible  Information 
to  the  (Congress,  I  will  expect  you  and  the 
other  Heads  of  Departments  and  Agencies 
to  continue  to  make  available  to  the  Congress 
all  Information  relating  to  the  foreign  assist- 
ance program  and  International  information 
activities  not  inconsistent  with  this  direc- 
tive. 

Richard  Nixon. 

Comptroller  General  of  the 

United  States, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  20,  1972. 
Hon  J.  W.  Pdlbright. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Kelations, 
V.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  We  have  your  lett<;x 
of  March  17,  1972,  requesting  our  views  by 
March  20  as  to  how  the  President's  memo- 
randimi  of  March  15,  1972,  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Director,  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency,  may  affect  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office's  capacity  to  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  Congress  for  investiga- 
tions involving  the  two  programs  to  which  It 
relates. 

The  President's  memorandum  directs  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Director,  United 
States  Information  Agency"  .  .  .  not  to  make 
available  to  the  Congress  any  internal  work- 
ing documents  concerning  the  foreign  aasiat- 
ance  program  or  international  information 
activities,  which  would  disclose  tentative 
planning  data,  such  as  Is  found  in  the  Coun- 
try Program  Memoranda  and  the  Country 
Field  Submissions,  and  which  are  not  ap~ 
proved  positions." 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  Is  to  make  inde- 
pendent reviews  of  agency  programs  and  to 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  economy  and 
effectiveness  with  which  Federal  depart- 
menta  and  agencies  carry  out  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress.  Our  responsibilities 
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e,ie  not  limited  to  financial  transactions  but 
cover  both  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
agency  programs.  This  was  clearly  established 
by  the  Congress  when  It  enacted  section  312 
of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921,  and 
was  reiterated  by  Congress  when  It  enacted 
the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  and 
section  204(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970.  The  Congress  In  establish- 
ing the  General  Accounting  Office  recognized 
that  the  Office  would  need  to  have  full  ac- 
cess to  the  records  of  the  Federal  agencies, 
and  provided  the  basic  authority  In  section 
313  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921 
(31  U.8.C.  54)  : 

"All  departments  and  establishments  shall 
furnish  to  the  Comptroller  General  such  In- 
formation regarding  the  powers,  duties,  ac- 
tivities, organization,  financial  transactions, 
and  methods  of  business  of  their  respective 
offices  as  he  may  from  time  to  time  require  of 
them;  and  the  Comptroller  General  or  any  of 
his  assistants  or  employees,  when  duly  au- 
thorized by  him,  shall,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  such  Information,  have  access  to  and 
the  right  to  examine  any  books,  documents, 
papers,  or  records  of  any  such  department  or 
establishment." 

Such  access  to  documents  and  records  Is  an 
essential  Ingredient  of  our  broad  responsi- 
bility to  review  and  evaluate,  to  draw  con- 
clusions, and  to  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
results  of  Government  programs  and  ac- 
tivities. 

Any  action  by  the  executive  agencies  to 
withhold  information  or  documents  from 
GAO  as  a  result  of  the  President's  directive 
of  March  16,  1972,  would  Impair  our  capa- 
bility to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Office.  The  degree  of  such  impairment  will 
hinge  on  the  interpretations  and  resultant 
actions  taken  within  the  executive  agencies 
concerned. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Elmzs  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  General.  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Staats:  In  preparing  for  con- 
sideration of  the  legislation  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency,  the  Committee  requested  from 
the  Agency  copies  of  its  Country  Program 
Memoranda,  whose  piirpose,  as  described  in 
an  Agency  publication,  are  ".  .  .  to  Integrate 
country  planning  with  resource  usage,  ana- 
lyze the  country  situation  and  define  USIB 
capability  to  help  achieve  U.S.  foreign  policy 
objectives.  The  Committee  also  requested 
copies  of  Agency  "Planning  Papers"  which 
were  described  as  ".  .  .  detailing  program 
plans  and  resource  usage  in  the  worldwide 
programs  and  support  services." 

On  March  15  the  President  directed  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  ".  . .  not  to 
make  available  to  the  Congress  any  internal 
working  documents  concerning  the  foreign 
assistance  program  or  International  Informa- 
tion activities,  which  would  disclose  tenta- 
tive planning  data,  such  as  is  found  In  the 
Country  Program  Memoranda  and  the  Coun- 
try Field  Submissions,  and  which  are  not 
approved  positions."  I  enclose  a  copy  of  this 
memorandum  for  your  information. 

As  you  can  see,  the  scope  of  this  directive 
is  quite  broad,  and,  in  my  opinion,  could 
seriously  impair  Congress'  ability  to  exercise 
effective  oversight  over  the  foreign  assist- 
ance and  International  information  programs 
which,  aside  from  their  foreign  policy  aspects, 
account  for  billions  of  dollars  in  government 
spending  each  year.  In  considering  the  Im- 
plications of  this  decision  and  possible  rem- 
edies to  correct  the  access  to  information 
problem.  It  would  be  helpfiU  to  the  Commit- 
tee to  have  your  views  as  to  how  this  direc- 
tive may  affect  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice's capacity  to  carry  out  Us  zesponslbllitlM 


to  the  Congress  for  investigations  Involving 
these  two  programs.  I  would  appreciate  hav- 
ing your  comments  on  this  matter  by  10:00 
A.M.  on  Monday,  March  20,  If  at  all  possible 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  is  scheduled  to 
testify  before  the  Committee  on  that  date. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  FVXBRIGHT, 

Chairman. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C.  August  31, 1971. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Pulbbight, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  With  reference  to 
your  letter  of  August  6th.  the  President  has 
directed  the  Secretary  of  State  and  me  not  to 
make  available  to  the  Congress  any  internal 
working  documents  which  would  disclose 
tentative  planning  data  on  future  years  of 
the  military  assistance  program  which  are 
not  approved  Executive  Branch  positions. 

Enclosed  is  the  President's  memorandum, 
dated  August  30,  1971. 
Sincerely, 

Melvin  R.  Laird. 

The  WnrrE  House, 
Washington,  D.C,  August  30, 1971. 
Memorandum  for  the  Secretary   or  State 
AND  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  requested  various  Internal  working  pa- 
pers and  planning  data  of  the  Executive 
Branch  relating  to  the  Military  Assistance 
Program. 

As  you  know,  the  policy  of  this  Admin- 
istration, as  directed  In  my  memorandum 
for  the  Heads  of  Executive  Departments  and 
Agencies,  dated  March  24,  1969,  is  to  comply 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible  with  Con- 
gressional requests  for  information.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  policy,  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments and  Agencies  have  provided  to  the 
Congress  an  unprecedented  volume  of  in- 
formation. In  addition.  Administration  wit- 
nesses have  appeared  almost  continuously 
before  appropriate  Committees  of  the  Con- 
gress to  present  pertinent  facts  and  informa- 
tion to  satisfy  Congressional  needs  in  Its 
oversight  function  and  to  present  the  views 
of  the  Administration  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

The  precedents  on  separation  of  powers  es- 
tablished by  my  predecessors  from  first  to 
last  clearly  demonstrate,  however,  that  the 
President  has  the  responsibility  not  to  make 
available  any  information  and  material 
which  would  Impair  the  orderly  function  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government, 
since  to  do  so  would  not  be  in  the  public 
interest.  As  Indicated  in  my  memorandum  of 
March  24,  1969,  this  Administration  wlU  In- 
voke Executive  Privilege  to  withhold  In- 
formation only  in  the  most  compelling  cir- 
cumstances and  only  after  a  rigorous  In- 
quiry into  the  actual  need  for  Its  exercise. 
I  have  accordingly  conducted  such  an  in- 
quiry with  regard  to  the  Congressional  re- 
quests brought  to  my  attention  in  this  In- 
stance. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  requested  "direct  access  to  the  Execu- 
tive Branch's  basic  planning  data  on  Mili- 
tary Assistance"  for  future  years  and  the 
several  Internal  staff  papers  containing  such 
data.  The  basic  planning  data  and  the  va- 
rious Internal  staff  papers  requested  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  do  not, 
Insofar  as  they  deal  with  future  years,  re- 
flect any  approved  program  of  this  Adminis- 
tration, for  no  approved  program  for  MUltary 
Assistance  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year  ex- 
ists. Furthermore,  the  basic  planning  data 
requested  reflect  only  tentative  Intermedi- 
ate staff  level  thinking,  which  Is  but  one 
step  in  the  process  of  preparing  recommenda- 


tions to  the  Department  Heads,  and  there- 
after to  me,  for  one -year  programs  to  ba 
approved  for  the  ensuing  budget  year. 

I  am  concerned,  as  have  been  my  prede- 
cessors, that  unless  privacy  of  preliminary 
exchange  of  views  between  personnel  of  the 
Executive  Branch  can  be  maintained,  the  full 
frank  and  healthy  expression  of  opinion 
which  is  essential  for  the  successful  admin- 
istration of  Government  would  be  muted. 

I  have  determined,  therefore,  that  it  would 
not  be  In  the  public  interest  to  provide  to 
the  Congress  the  basic  planning  data  on  mil- 
itary assistance  as  requested  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee In  his  letters  of  July  28  and  August  6, 
1971,  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

I,  therefore,  direct  you  not  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  Congress  any  Internal  working 
docvunents  which  would  disclose  tentative 
planning  data  on  future  years  of  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program  which  are  not  ap- 
proved Executive  Branch  positions. 

I  have  noted  that  you  and  your  respec- 
tive Departments  have  provided  much  in- 
formation and  have  offered  to  provide  addi- 
tional Information  Including  pitmning  ma- 
terial and  factors  relating  to  the  mUltary  as- 
sistance program  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  These  planning  materials 
and  factors  will  enable  the  Congress  to  con- 
sider current  year  approved  programs  in 
light  of  considerations  bearing  on  the  future 
which  can  now  be  foreseen.  In  accordance 
with  my  general  policy  to  provide  the  fullest 
possible  Information  to  the  Congress,  I  will 
expect  you  and  the  Secretaries  of  other  Ex- 
ecutive Departments  to  continue  to  make 
available  to  that  Committee  all  information 
relating  to  the  military  assistance  program 
not  inconsistent  with  this  letter. 

Richard  Nixon. 

Statement  by  Senator  J.  W.  Pulbright  on 

the  Release  op  a  Report  by  the  General 

Accounting   Office   on   Its   Problem   on 

Access  to  Information 

Early  this  year  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  asked  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice to  compile  a  list  of  recent  Instances 
where  it  had  been  denied  access  to  informa- 
tion on  matters  involving  government  pro- 
grams abroad.  Of  the  eight  overseas  reviews 
cited  In  the  report,  five  were  conducted  at 
the  request  of  the  Committee  and  three  were 
Initiated  by  GAO. 

As  to  the  G^O's  basic  right  to  access  to 
Executive  Branch  materials  the  report 
stated : 

"We  believe  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  of  1921,  as  reinforced  by  recent  expres- 
sions of  intent  by  congressional  committees, 
leaves  no  doubt  but  that  Congress  and  GAO 
are  expected  to  have  access  to  all  records, 
documents,  or  papers  necessary  to  effectively 
evaluate  the  various  programs  of  the  Exec- 
utive Branch." 

The  report  listed  the  following  types  of 
information  which  the  GAO  considered  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  its  responsibilities  to 
Congress  which  "have  not  been  provided 
promptly  or  refused  outright." 

1.  future  planning  Information  and  docu- 
ments, both  formal  and  informal; 

2.  Internal  working  papers  and  staff  recom- 
mendations relating  to  programs  planned 
or  in  process; 

3.  negotiation  documents,  papers,  memo- 
randums, and  working  papers,  before,  during 
and  after  negotiations,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  the  Information  Is  considered  sensi- 
tive; 

4.  management  reports  including  recom- 
mendations or  concliislons  reached,  whether 
approved  or  unapproved  by  higher  authority, 
field  trip  reports,  observations,  and  records 
of  conversations  pertinent  to  the  matters 
under  review; 

5.  access  to  records,  documents  or  papers 
originated  or  directly  related  to  foreign  gov- 
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emmonts  but  in  the  possession  of  United 
States  agencies,  when  they  relate  to  pro- 
grams in  which  the  United  States  has  a 
direct  Interest;  and 

6.  access  to  all  United  States  supported 
bases  and  installations  regardless  of  the 
geographical  location. 

The  report  emphasizes  that  outright  den- 
ials of  information  are  rare  but  that  delays 
and  referrals  of  requests  to  "higher  author- 
ity" which  result  In  "dc  facto  denial  of  re- 
cords" Is  the  standard  tactic.  "Normally  the 
regulations  and  directives  (regarding  GAO 
access  to  information) ,"  the  report  said,  "do 
not  state  that  GAO  cannot  be  furnished  the 
Information,  but  rather  that  their  personnel 
in  the  field  cannot  furnish  the  Information 
unless  authorization  Is  received  from  higher 
authority;  this  normally  means  officials  of 
the  Departments  in  Washington." 

As  an  example,  the  report  cited  a  directive 
of  the  U.S.  European  Command  Headquar- 
ters listing  material  which  chiefs  of  military 
aid  missions  could  not  release  to  the  GAO 
without  "approval  from  higher  authority." 
Prominent  on  the  list  was  "The  MUltary  As- 
sistance Five- Year  Plan  for  a  particular 
country  .  .  .",  the  type  of  plan  which  the 
Department  of  Defense  recently  told  the 
Committee  did  not  exist. 

The  report  contains  the  following  example 
of  the  delaying  tactics  used  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Defense: 

"In  connection  with  our  current  review  of 
utilization  of  excess  defense  articles  in  MAP, 
we  requested  a  country-to-country  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  Aus- 
tralia on  March  31.  1971.  The  agreement  in- 
volves the  overseas  procurement  transaction 
for  the  acquistlon  of  trucks  and  trailers  In 
Axjstralla  for  delivery  to  Cambodia.  The  pur- 
pose for  the  request  was  to  enable  iwi  to 
ascertain  why  the  arrangement  was  made 
In  lieu  of  alternatives  available  and  whether, 
In  fact,  the  agreement  was  a  form  of  con- 
sideration to  the  Australian  Government  for 
their  participation  in  the  support  of  our  ef- 
forts In  Vietnam. 

"We  first  made  our  request  for  the  agree- 
ment to  the  Department  of  State  on  March 
31.  1971.  On  the  same  date  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  informed  us  that  the  agree- 
ment was  dated  March  4,  1971,  and  that  they 
believed  the  document  was  unclassified  but 
that  our  request  should  be  channeled  to 
the  Department  of  Defense,  rather  than  to 
them.  Upon  addressing  our  request  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  on  AprU  6,  1971,  they 
referred  us  back  to  the  State  Department 
because  State  clearance  was  necessary  for 
release  of  the  agreement.  The  Department  of 
State  advised  vs  on  the  same  day  that  they 
were  unable  to  release  the  document  until 
they  acquired  clearance  from  the  Australian 
Government  through  the  Australian  Em- 
bassy. On  April  14,  1971.  the  State  Depart- 
ment advised  us  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  had  sought  this  clearance  from  the 
Embassy,  however,  on  the  same  date,  we 
received  a  denial  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  on  any  such  communication  with 
the  Avistrallan  Embassy.  On  April  15.  1971, 
the  State  Department  informed  us  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  had  received  the 
Australian  Government's  clearance  but  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  must  first  pre- 
»nt  a  written  request  for  State  Department 
clearance.  On  the  same  date,  April  16,  the 
Department  of  Defense  told  us  the  Aus- 
tralian clearance  was  still  pending.  Pour 
days  later,  the  Department  of  Defense  told 
us  that  more  internal  coordination  was  neces- 
sary before  a  release  was  possible.  In  a  fol- 
low-up concerning  the  status  of  our  request, 
on  April  28.  1971,  the  Department  of  Defense 
official  whom  we  had  contacted  stated  he 
had  forgotten  our  request. 

"Finally,  on  May  6.  1971,  DOD  provided 
the  agreement  as  requested.  The  agreement 
provided  to  GAO  was  classified  although  the 
agreement  on  file  in  the  legal  section  of 


DOD  was  not  so  classified.  In  our  opinion, 
the  material  included  in  the  agreement  does 
not  appear  to  be  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  if  its  contents  were  released 
to  the  public." 

I  believe  the  GAO  has  rendered  a  signifi- 
cant service  to  Congress  and  the  general 
pubUc  In  bringing  together  these  examples 
of  how  Executive  Branch  agencies  have 
hampered  its  effectiveness  in  insuring  that 
the  public's  tax  monies  are  spent  as  Con- 
gress Intended.  The  report  shows  that  Con- 
gress' watching  on  the  Treasury  has  been 
defanged  In  Investigating  programs  Involv- 
ing the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars.  The  legislative  process  is  a  trav- 
esty as  long  as  Congres  votes  in  the  dark 
on  these  vast  foreign  programs.  Congress 
should  not  appropriate  the  public's  money 
without  having  adequate  information  on 
which  to  base  Its  decisions.  Congress  must  act 
to  end  this  arrogance  by  the  Executive 
Branch.  Passage  of  my  bill,  S.  1125,  laying 
down  guidelines  for  Congressional  access  to 
Executive  Branch  personnel  and  Information, 
would  be  a  good  first  step  and  I  am  pleased 
that  the  GAO  has  given  It  such  a  strong 
endorsement. 

Comptroller  General  of 

the  United  States, 
Washington,  DC,  September  10, 1971. 
Hon.  J.  William  Fulbright. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  February  25,  1971. 
you  wrote  to  ovu:  Office  concerning  executive 
branch  denial  of  access  to  records.  You 
pointed  out  that  in  recent  years  the  Com- 
mittee has  been  denied  access  to  many  docu- 
ments and  other  materials  and  that  such 
denials  preclude  effective  legislative  over- 
sight of  executive  branch  performance. 

The  basis  for  the  executive  branch  denial 
of  Information  to  the  Congress  is  the  con- 
stitutional doctrine  of  separation  of  powers 
which  Is  interpreted  by  the  executive  branch 
as  granting  it  a  privilege  to  withheld  mfw- 
matlon  where  such  action  is  deemed  neces- 
sary in  the  best  Interest  of  the  country. 

You  ask  that  ovi  Office  analyze  the  matter 
and  furnish  a  compilation  of  summaries  of 
all  significant  instances  in  recent  years  when 
we  have  been  denied  access  to  executive 
branch  records  or  materials.  You  also  ask 
that  we  submit  our  legislative  recommenda- 
tions to  Insure  that  the  Congress  cannot  be 
denied  access  to  executive  branch  documents 
unless  the  President  exercises  executive  priv- 
ilege. 

As  evidenced  by  the  enclosed  compilation 
and  by  recent  testimony  of  officials  of  our 
Office,  insofar  as  GAO  Is  concerned,  absolute 
denial  by  the  executive  branch  of  access  to 
records  has  In  recent  years  been  quite  rare. 
For  example  in  testifying  on  your  bill  S.  1125. 
92d  Congress,  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Separation  of  Powers  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  cc^y  enclosed,  the  Deputy  Comp- 
troller General  on  July  28,  1971,  character- 
ized our  current  problems  on  access  as  being 
those  of  frustrations  and  delays  In  carrying 
out  our  statutory  responsibilities  rather  than 
those  attending  outright  refusal  of  access  on 
claims  of  executive  privilege. 

With  regard  to  legislative  recommenda- 
tions, the  Deputy  Comptroller  General  stated 
In  that  testimony  that  the  enactment  of  8. 
1 126  should  result  In  a  freer  flow  of  Informa- 
tion to  the  Congress  and  Its  committees  ex- 
cept in  those  cases  where  the  President 
himself  has  decided  that  disclosure  shall  be 
precluded  on  the  ground  of  executive  priv- 
ilege. Specifically,  he  stated  that,  under  the 
procedures  contemplated  by  the  bill,  if  the 
prlvUege  is  to  be  exercised  by  the  President 
there  should  be  no  delays  In  the  hearing 
processes  and  if  the  privilege  Is  not  to  be 
claimed  there  Is  no  basis  remaining  that  we 
can  see  which  would  justify  failure  to  testi- 


fy. We  therefore  feel  that  the  enactment  of 
S.  1125  should  go  a  long  way  to  reduce  the 
problems  of  access  to  records  by  the  Congress 
and  Its  committees,  and.  aside  from  endorse- 
ment of  S.  1125  we  have  no  recommendations 
to  make  concerning  this  aspect  of  the 
problem. 

With  regard  to  the  delays  that  hinder  ef- 
fective performance  of  the  duties  of  our 
Office,  we  feel  that  your  Amendment  No.  343 
to  S.  1125  of  July  29,  1971.  would  help  avoid 
these  delays  and  we  are  unable  to  fashion 
legrlslatlve  recommendations  which  we  feel 
would  be  more  salutary  than  the  language  of 
your  amendment. 

This  amendment  would  Impose  a  sanction 
along  the  lines  of  that  now  providing  for  a 
cut  off  of  foreign  assistance  funds  under  sec- 
tion 634(c)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  22  U.S.C.  2394(c).  Specifically,  the 
amendment  would  provide  that  upon  a  de- 
termination by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice that  any  information  requested  of  the 
executive  branch  by  a  committee  or  sub- 
committee of  the  Congress  or  the  General 
Accoimtlng  Office  has  not  been  made  avail- 
able within  sixty  days  after  the  request  has 
been  received  and  if  diylng  such  period  the 
President  has  not  signed  a  statement  in- 
voking executive  privilege,  no  funds  made 
available  to  the  agency  Involved  shall  be 
obligated  or  expended  commencing  on  the 
seventieth  day  after  such  request  Is  received 
by  such  agency  unless  and  until  such  Infor- 
mation Is  made  available  or  the  President 
invokes  executive  privilege  with  respect  to 
such  Information.  In  addition  to  helping  to 
alleviate  the  problems  that  we  have  had  In 
delays  In  obtaining  access  to  Information 
your  amendment  would  also  assist  the  Con- 
gress and  Its  committees  in  day-by-day 
operations  which  require  Information,  inde- 
pendent of  the  hearing  processes. 

It  Is  hoped  that  this  letter  and  Its  enclo- 
sure win  assist  the  Committee  In  Its  con- 
sideration of  this  very  Important  problem. 
We  would  of  course  be  pleased  to  further  as- 
sist the  Committee  In  any  way  that  we  can. 
Sincerely  yours, 

R.  F.  Keller. 
Acting  Comptroller  General 

of  the  United  States. 

Compilation  of  GAO  Access  to  Records 
Problems  Encottntered  in  Making  Audtts 
OP  Foreign  Operations  and  Assistance 
Programs 

In  response  to  the  request  of  the  Chair- 
man, Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commltte  of 
February  25,  1971,  we  have  made  an  analysis 
of  the  access  to  records  problem,  Including 
a  compilation  of  specific  instances  where  the 
General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  has  been 
denied  access  or  delayed  In  obtaining  access 
to  Executive  Branch  records  or  materials 
during  recent  years. 

We  have  cited  examples  of  denials  of  in- 
formation and  delaying  or  hindering  ac- 
tions that  have  taken  place  during  eight 
overseas  reviews  conducted  by  GAO's  Inter- 
national Division  during  approximately  the 
last  two  years.  Five  of  the  reviews  were  con- 
ducted at  tlje  request  of  your  Committee 
and  the  remaining  three  were  Initiated  by 
GAO. 

We  believe  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
of  1921,  as  reinforced  by  recent  expressions 
of  Intent  by  congressional  committees,  leaves 
no  doubt  but  that  Congress  and  GAO  are 
expected  to  have  access  to  all  records,  docu- 
ments, or  papers  necessary  to  effectively  eval- 
uate the  various  programs  of  the  Executive 
Branch. 

However,  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense  have  in  many  Instances  taken  the 
position  that  certain  Information  Is  not 
releasable  to  GAO  and  the  Congress.  Infor- 
mation has  been  denied  our  auditors  both 
In  the  field  and  at  the  Washington  level  and 
In  certain  cases.  Information  has  been  sup- 
plied only  after  time  consuming  reviews  by 
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successively  higher  organizational  levels 
within  the  Departments.  The  time-consum- 
ing processes  employed  by  the  Departments 
In  many  cases  have  hampered  our  auditors  In 
the  discharge  of  their  duties  to  the  point 
that  audit  teams  In  the  Interest  of  our  eco- 
nomical use  of  manpower  resources  had  to 
be  withdrawn  from  the  audit  site  prior  to  a 
decision  being  made  by  the  Departments  as 
to  whether  our  request  to  examine  docu- 
ments would  be  approved  or  denied.  In  other 
cases,  information  was  provided  on  a  piece- 
meal basis  and  certain  documents  were  with- 
held which  would  have  provided  the  con- 
tinuity of  Departmental  actions  necessary 
in  our  evaluation  of  the  overall  program  un- 
der review. 

In  our  opinion,  the  delays  result  in  a  de 
facto  denial  of  records  which  should  be  made 
available  In  accordance  with  oiu:  legislative 
authority  and  the  intent  of  Congress. 

Following  is  a  list  of  types  of  Information 
that  we  believe  are  necessary  In  the  conduct 
of  an  audit  but  have  not  been  provided  In  a 
timely  manner  or  refused  outright: 

1.  Future  planning  Information  and  docu- 
ments, both  formal  and  Informal: 

2.  Internal  working  papers  and  staff  rec- 
ommendations relating  to  programs  planned 
or  hi  process; 

3.  Negotiation  documents,  papers,  memo- 
randums, and  working  papers,  before,  dur- 
ing and  after  negotiations,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  Information  Is  considered 
sensitive; 

4.  Management  reports  Including  recom- 
mendations or  conclusions  reached,  whether 
approved  or  unapproved  by  higher  author- 
ity, field  trip  reports,  observations,  and  rec- 
ords of  conversations  pertinent  to  the  mat- 
ters under  review; 

6.  Access  to  records,  documents  or  papers 
originated  or  directly  related  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments but  In  the  possession  of  United 
States  agencies,  when  they  relate  to  programs 
In  which  the  United  States  has  a  direct  Inter- 
est; and 

6.  Access  to  all  United  States  supported 
bases  and  Installations  regardless  of  the  geo- 
graphical location. 

Following  Is  a  discussion  of  OAO's  author- 
ity under  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of 
1921,  and  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961; 
Department  of  State  and  Department  of  De- 
fense (DOD)  and  their  veu-Ious  organizational 
elements,  regulations,  directives,  or  messages 
on  OAO's  right  of  access  to  information;  and 
examples  of  denials  and  delays  of  tnformatlonj 
by  the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense. 

GENERAI,    ACCOX7NTING    OFFICE   ATTrHOBITT 

The  position  of  OAO  Is  that  full  and  com- 
plete access  to  all  records  pertaining  to  the 
subject  matter  of  an  audit  or  review  Is 
required.  This  is  required  In  order  that  OAO 
can  fully  carry  out  Its  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities. The  intent  of  the  various  laws 
assigning  authority  and  responsibility  to  the 
OAO  Is  clear  on  this  point.  This  policy  does 
not  admit  the  propriety  of  any  restrictions 
on  OAO's  legal  authority  other  than  that 
specifically  contained  In  law.  The  right  of 
generally  unrestricted  access  to  needed 
records  is  not  only  based  on  laws  enacted 
by  the  Congress  but  Is  Inherent  in  the  nature 
of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  OAO. 

The  basic  authority  governing  OAO's 
access  to  records  of  Oovernment  agencies  Is 
contained  in  section  313  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921,  (31  U.S.C.  54)  as 
follows: 

"All  departments  and  establishments  shall 
furnish  to  the  Comptroller  General  such  in- 
formation regarding  the  powers,  duties, 
activities,  organization,  financial  transac- 
tions, and  methods  of  business  of  their 
respective  ofiBces  as  he  may  from  time  to  time 
require  of  them;  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral or  any  of  his  assistants  or  employees, 
when  duly  authorized  by  blm,  shall,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  such  information,  have 


access  to  and  the  right  to  examine  any  books, 
documents,  papers,  or  records  of  any  such 
department  or  establishment  •  •  »" 

The  more  Important  factors  luiderlying  the 
laws  and  OAO's  policy  of  Insisting  on  gen- 
erally unrestricted  access  to  pertinent  records 
of  agencies  and  contractors  In  making  OAO 
audits  and  reviews  are  summarized  below: 

1.  The  making  of  an  adequate,  Independent, 
and  objective  examination  contemplates 
obtaining  a  comprehensive  understanding  of 
all  Important  factors  underlying  the  decisions 
and  actions  of  the  agency  or  contractor  man- 
agement relating  to  the  subject  of  GAO 
examinations. 

2.  Enlightened  management  direction  and 
execution  of  a  program  must  necessarily  con- 
sider the  opinions,  conclusions,  and  recom- 
mendations of  Individuals  directly  engaged 
in  programs  that  are  an  essential  and  Integral 
part  of  operations;  knowledge  of  this  type  Is 
Just  as  Important  In  making  an  Independent 
review  as  it  Is  In  making  the  basic  manage- 
ment decisions. 

3.  Withholding  information  could  permit 
concealment  of  adverse  conditions  by  respon- 
sible officials.  The  denial  of  Information  de- 
veloped in  an  Internal  review  to  higher  au- 
thority, or  any  other  official  properly  con- 
cerned, hampers  the  external  review  and  in- 
dependent consideration  of  the  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  of  "the  activities,  and  necessi- 
tates a  duplication  of  effort  and  increased 
costs. 

4.  Internal  reviews  on  behalf  of  agency 
management  are  highly  desirable.  Such  re- 
views represent  one  of  the  methods  by  which 
management  can  keep  informed  of  how  large 
and  complex  activities  are  being  carried  out. 
Management  should  take  vigorous  corrective 
action  on  any  deficiencies  disclosed.  However, 
the  effectiveness  of  a  program  of  self-evalu- 
ation and  management  Improvement  is  not 
dependent  upon  restricting  the  Information 
developed  to  the  Individuals  or  departmental 
level  responsible  for  the  activity  under  ex- 
amination. Such  Information  Is  of  great  Im- 
portance to  higher  administrative  levels  of 
review  having  a  legitimate  Interest  or  con- 
cern In  the  subject.  The  effectiveness  with 
which  Internal  review  activities  are  carried 
out  and  the  effectiveness  with  which  cor- 
rective action  Is  Implemented  U  clearly  of 
interest  and  concern  to  the  OAO  In  the  per- 
formance of  Its  statutory  responsibilities  and 
reporting  to  the  Congress. 

5.  There  Is  no  basis  In  law  or  logic  for  a 
distinction  between  factual  Information  and 
internal  opinions,  conclusions,  and  recom- 
mendations Insofar  as  our  authority  and  need 
for  Information  Is  concerned.  A  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  these  categories  is  not  only 
difficult  to  make  but  physical  segregation  of 
them  is  Impractical. 

6.  The  disclosure  to  the  OAO  of  frankly 
stated  Internal  opinions,  conclusions,  and 
recommendations  Is  not  contrary  to  the  pub- 
lic Interest.  The  system  of  management  con- 
trol which  results  In  such  Internal  communi- 
cations should  be  properly  conceived,  admin- 
istered, and  dedicated  to  efficient  and  effec- 
tive operations  rather  than  oriented  toward 
a  defense  of  possible  criticism.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  requirement  of  disclosure 
should  tend  to  Improve  the  caliber  of  the 
Internal  opinions,  conclusions,  and  recom- 
mendations rather  than  impair  their  usefxU- 
ness  to  the  management  because  of  softened 
criticism,  avoidance  of  doubtful  matter,  and 
general  restraint. 

7.  All  books,  documents,  papers,  aoid  other 
records  relating  to  the  costs  borne  by  the 
United  States  are  records  relating  directly  to 
the  financial  Interest  of  the  United  States. 
Such  records  are  not  limited  to  formal  agree- 
ments or  contracts  and  the  supporting  data, 
but  Include  all  underlying  data  concerning 
the  need,  utilization,  and  disposition  of  funds 
which  afford  the  basis  for  or  are  involved  in 
any  way  with  the  Incurrence  of  costs  by  the 
United  States.  Pertinent  records  may  Include, 


but  are  not  limited  to  records  In  support  of 
(a)  future  plans  and  programs,  (b)  Internal 
working  papers,  observations  and  trip  reports 
of  advisers  and  (c)  evaluations,  recommen- 
dations and  conclusions  of  Internal  evalua- 
tion groups. 

A  remedy  bearing  on  our  access  to  records 
of  Oovernment  agencies  Is  contained  In  sec- 
tion 634c  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended.  Section  634c  states  that: 

"None  of  the  funds  made  available  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  carry  out  any  provision  of  this  Act 
In  any  country  or  with  respect  to  any  project 
or  activity,  after  the  expiration  of  the  thirty- 
five-day  period  which  begins  on  the  date  the 
General  Accounting  Office  or  any  committee 
of  the  Congress  charged  with  considering 
legislation,  appropriations  or  expenditures 
under  this  Act,  has  delivered  to  the  office  of 
the  head  of  any  agency  carrying  out  such 
provision,  a  written  request  that  It  be  fur- 
nished any  document,  paper,  communication, 
audit,  review,  finding,  recommendation,  re- 
port, or  other  material  in  Its  custody  or  con- 
trol relating  to  the  administration  of  such 
provision  In  such  country  or  with  respect 
to  such  project  or  activity,  unless  and  until 
there  has  been  fiirnlshed  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  or  to  such  committee,  as  the 
case  may  be,  (1)  the  document,  paper,  ocxn- 
munlcatlon,  audit,  review,  finding,  reoom- 
mendatlon,  report,  or  other  material  so  re- 
quested, or  (2)  a  certification  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  has  forbidden  the  furnishing 
thereof  pursuant  to  request  and  his  reason 
for  so  doing." 

The  above  section  applies  only  to  funds  ap- 
propriated under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act; 
It  Is  not  applicable  to  the  military  service 
appropriations. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE    AND    DEPARTMENT    OF 
STATE  RESTRICTIVE  REGt7I,ATIONS 

Both  the  Departments  of  Defense  and 
State  and  their  various  organizational  ele- 
ments recognize  OAO's  rights  to  documents, 
records  and  papers  as  contained  in  the  Budg- 
et and  Accounting  Act  of  1921,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  Departments  have  directed 
that  certain  types  of  information  not  be 
furnished  to  OAO.  Normally  these  regula- 
tlocLs  or  directives  and  Implementing  mes- 
sages do  not  state  that  OAO  cannot  be  fur- 
nished the  Information,  but  rather  that  their 
personnel  in  the  field  can  not  furnish  the 
Information  unless  authorization  is  received 
from  higher  authority;  this  normally  means 
officials  of  the  Departments  In  Washington. 

Following  are  pertinent  excerpts  from  reg- 
ulations, directives,  and  Implementing  mes- 
sages of  the  Departments  of  State  and  De- 
fense and  their  various  organization  elements 
restricting  OAO's  right  to  records. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  Department  of  Defense's  basic  policy 
guidance  on  cooperation  with  OAO  and  ac- 
cess to  records  Is  contained  in  DOD  Direc- 
tive Number  7650.1,  dated  July  9,  1958.  Al- 
though the  directive  was  not  agreed  to  by 
us.  It  sets  forth  the  working  arrangement  un- 
der which  we  have  operated.  That  directive 
contains  three  categories  of  Information  that 
DOD  considers  to  be  essentially  nonreleasa- 
ble  to  OAO — those  are  (1)  budgets  for  fu- 
ture years'  programs,  (2)  reports  of  non- 
Department  of  Defense  agencies,  and  (3) 
reports  of  Inspector  General  and  criminal  in- 
vestigation organizations. 

However,  in  some  cases  Implementing  mes- 
sages from  DOD  and  regulations  by  the  mili- 
tary services  and  major  commands  have 
placed  additional  restrictions  on  OAO's  ac- 
cess to  records.  The  restrictions  vary  some- 
what among  the  military  services  and  com- 
mands. We  believe  the  following  two  Illus- 
trations demonstrate  the  restrictions  im- 
posed by  DOD  on  access  to  records  necessary 
for  OAO  to  make  effective  evaluation  of  DOD 
programs. 

1.  U.S.  Eur<^ean  Command  Headquarters, 
DU'ectlve  Number  60-5  dated  June  18,  1971: 
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The  appendix  to  the  above  directive  con- 
tains a  listing  of  documents  and  categories 
of  Information  which  the  chiefs  of  Military 
Assistance  Advisory  Groups  and  missions 
may  not  release  to  OAO  without  approval 
from  higher  authority.  They  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Recommended  changes  to  force  objec- 
tives. 

(b)  Host  country  replies  to  NATO  ques- 
tionnaires and  related  MAAG  analyses. 

(c)  Information  relating  essentially  to 
military  or  International  planning  considera- 
tions and  pertaining  to  matters  of  strategy, 
such  as  war  plans  or  memorandums  leading 
to  the  formulation  of  such  plans. 

(d)  The  Military  Assistance  Five-Year  Plan 
for  a  particular  country  except  data  Included 
in  the  military  assistance  program  which  has 
been  Initially  Justified  before  the  Congress. 

(e)  The  quantity  and  projected  delivery  of 
Items  and  services  included  in  a  specific  fis- 
cal year  military  assistance  program  prior 
to  the  initial  Justification  of  the  program 
before  the  Congress. 

(f)  Operational  status  reports  concerning 
tactical  effectiveness  of  host  country  forces. 
(Factual  data,  such  as  personnel  strengths 
and  allowances  and  equipment  Inventories 
and  allowances,  may  be  extracted  from  these 
reports  and  furnished  the  GAO  In  response 
to  a  specific  request  for  cuch  data  from  the 
GAO.)  Note:  This  restriction  excludes  com- 
bat capability  ratings  assigned  by  chiefs  of 
Air  Force  sections  of  the  MAAGs. 

(g)  Reports  of  the  Inspector  General,  For- 
eign Assistance,  Department  of  State. 

(h)  USEUCOM  command  Inspection  re- 
ports (Factual  data  specifically  related  to 
the  area  of  the  OAO  audit  may  be  extracted 
from  these  reports  and  furnished  in  response 
to  a  specific  request  for  such  data  from  the 
OAO). 

(1)  Documents  related  to  intelligence  col- 
lection and  analysis. 

(J)  Host  country  documents,  reports,  and 
data. 

2.  Joint  State-Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment-Defense Message  dated  Decem- 
ber 18,  1970: 

This  message,  which  was  drafted  by  DOD, 
was  directed  to  the  American  Embassies  In 
Bangkok,  Manila,  Saigon,  and  Seoul,  and  the 
Pacific  Command  in  Hawaii.  It  stated,  mis- 
sions and  commands  should  not,  without 
specific  Washington  authority,  allow  GAO 
personnel  to  consult  or  otherwise  have  access 
to  the  following: 

(a)  Documents  relating  to  war  plans,  fu- 
ture military  assistance  service  funded  or 
U.S.  military  operations  budgets  and  plan- 
ning data. 

(b)  Confidential  correspondence  ex- 
changed between  heads  of  State. 

(c)  Presidential  memoranda. 

(d)  Reports  of  the  Inspector  General. 

(e)  Performance  Evaluation  Reports. 

(f)  Internal  executive  branch  working 
papers  and  memoranda. 

(g)  Telegrams,  memoranda  or  other  docu- 
ments revealing  sensitive  Information  about 
the  conduct  of  United  States  negotiations 
with  participating  countries  or  South  Viet- 
nam. 

(h)  Other  material  which  the  Ambassador 
or  major  military  component  commanders 
consider  may  be  sensitive  and  could,  if  re- 
vealed, have  a  serious  adverse  effect  on  the 
conduct  of  United  States  Government  rela- 
tions with  the  participating  countries  or  with 
other  countries  or  might  otherwise  preju- 
dice the  national  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

The  message  also  contained  a  statement 
that  GAO  representatives  will  have  no  need 
to  consult  participating  country  or  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  officials  or  agencies  for  pur- 
poses of  present  review  since  such  contacts 
could  have  adverse  consequences. 

In  reviewing  the  mUitary  service  regula- 
tions it  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  mUi- 
tary service  regulations  were  revised  between 


July  and  September  1970  which  allows  OAO 
access  to  planning  estimates  for  specific  pro- 
grams. This  revision,  however,  has  not  been 
Incorporated  In  DOD  regulations  and  Imple- 
menting Instructions. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  BTATC 

The  Department  of  State's  basic  overall 
policy  guidance  for  making  documents  avail- 
able to  GAO  Is  contained  in  their  Foreign 
Affairs  Manual,  (FAM),  Volume  4,  Section 
934.  The  FAM  quotes  the  pertinent  part  of 
section  313  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act,  and  states  it  Is  the  State  Department's 
policy  to  cooperate  by  making  available  to 
GAO  representatives  their  documents. 

However,  the  FAM  further  states  that  De- 
partment of  State  f^jproval  Is  to  be  obtained 
first  when  In  the  opinion  of  the  ambassador 
or  bureau  head  any  document  requested  by 
GAO  is  of  such  significance  that : 

1.  Its  disclosure  would  seriously  Impair  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs, 
or  otherwise  prejudice  the  best  Interests  of 
the  United  States. 

2.  It  Is  a  document  dUrected  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  National  Security  Council,  or  a 
similar  White  House  board. 

3.  It  is  a  document  relating  to  formulation 
of  sensitive  substantive  policy  (as  distin- 
guished from  a  statement  of  or  Implementa- 
tion of  policy) . 

4.  It  is  a  document  that  is  generally  re- 
stricted, such  as  personnel  security  files,  rec- 
ords relating  to  citizenship  of  individuals, 
Foreign  Service  Inspectors'  reports,  visa  rec- 
ords. Intelligence  and  Investigative  records, 
and  classified  material  of  other  agencies  ex- 
cept in  accordance  with  the  applicable  reg- 
ulations and  consent  of  the  originating 
agency. 

In  a  November  17,  1970,  message  from  the 
Department  of  State  to  all  diplomatic  and 
consular  posts,  the  State  Department  re- 
stated their  guidance  on  the  release  of  In- 
formation and  documents  to  GAO.  The  mes- 
sage emphasized  that  whUe  GAO  has  a  stat- 
utory basis  for  requesting  information  and 
access  to  documents,  the  President  at  the 
same  time,  enjoys  the  historic  privilege  of 
withholding  certain  information  the  disclo- 
sure of  which  would  be  incompatible  with 
the  public  interest. 

The  message  enumerated  the  restrictions 
on  OAO's  access  to  records  as  contained  In 
the  FAM  and  also  stated  that  sensitive  In- 
formation about  the  conduct  of  United  States 
negotiations  with  foreign  countries  may 
come  within  the  category  of  Information  re- 
stricted to  GAO.  The  message  also  stated  that 
should  GAO  representatives  indicate  an  in- 
tention to  approach  the  host  government, 
they  should  be  discouraged  from  doing  so, 
unless  contrary  guidance  Is  received  from  the 
State  Department. 

In  a  letter  dated  December  16,  1970,  the 
Comptroller  General  requested  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  reschid  the  additional  restrictions 
placed  on  OAO's  access  to  records  as  con- 
tained in  the  November  17,  1970,  message 
from  the  Department  of  State.  The  Comp- 
troller General  noted  in  hU  letter  that  the 
new  Instructions  would  compound  the  prob- 
lems that  GAO  has  been  experiencing  in  ob- 
taining access  to  records  pertinent  to  our 
reviews.  A  copy  of  the  Comptroller  General's 
letter  was  also  forwarded  to  the  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs 
on  December  19,  1970,  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Secretary  of  State's  message  was 
cleared  by  the  White  House  prior  to  release. 

On  January  22,  1971,  the  State  Department 
replied  to  the  Comptroller  General  that  It 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  issue  more  restrictive  regulations 
regarding  OAO's  request  In  the  field  for  access 
to  documents,  but  rather  to  remind  their 
overseas  locations  of  the  existing  procedures 
as  contained  In  the  FAM  on  access  to  sensi- 
tive documents. 

At  the  request  of  the  Comptroller  General, 


the  State  Department  informed  all  diplo- 
matic and  consular  posts  on  February  16, 
1971,  that  It  was  not  the  intentton  of  the 
November  17,  1970,  message  to  Impose  addi- 
tional restrictions  on  OAO's  access  to  lecords. 

The  Assistant  to  the  President  for  National 
Security  Affairs  replied  on  February  27,  1971, 
to  the  Comptroller's  letter  of  December  19, 
1970.  and  stated  that  the  policy  of  the  Ad- 
ministration remains  one  of  the  fullest  co- 
operation with  the  Congress  and  with  the 
GAO.  The  letter,  however,  noted  that  In 
regard  to  the  requirement  for  United  States 
missions  In  the  field  to  refer  sensitive  deci- 
sions back  to  Washington,  that  this  seems 
a  reasonable  administrative  procedure,  and 
that  it  remains  Incumbent  upon  the  depart- 
ments to  assure  that  such  referrals  are 
handled  with  dispatch  here  In  Washington. 

Based  upon  the  delays  that  occurred  In 
OAO's  gaining  access  to  records  during  our 
reviews,  we  believe  that  the  Implementing 
restrictions  of  November  17,  1970,  to  the  FAM 
did  In  effect  result  in  additional  restrictions 
on  OAO's  access  to  records.  Examples  are  In- 
cluded m  the  following  section. 

EXAMPLES  OF  DELAYS  AND  DENIALS  OF  INFORMA- 
TION  BY   THE   DEPARTMENTS   OF   DEFENSE   AND 

STATE 

The  Departments  by  their  regulations, 
directives,  and  Implementing  messages  have 
established  hierarchic  systems  which  have 
seriously  restricted  their  field  organizations 
In  responding  to  requests  for  certain  types 
of  Information.  In  many  instances,  after  long 
delays  occasioned  by  the  referral  of  OAO  re- 
quests to  Washington,  the  Information  re- 
quested was  received.  However,  by  that  time 
our  field  auditors  were  no  longer  at  the  site 
and  were  not  in  a  position  to  properly  evalu- 
ate the  Information  In  conjunction  with 
other  material  at  the  site  and  could  not 
readily  obtain  the  views  of  the  personnel 
most  familiar  with  the  Information. 

In  addition  to  these  delaying  tactics,  which 
hindered  an  effective  timely  evaluation  of 
United  States  programs  overseas,  we  were 
also  denied  other  pertinent  and  significant 
information  needed  to  properly  carry  out  our 
statutory  responsibilities.  In  one  instance  we 
were  denied  the  right  to  conduct  a  review, 
while  In  two  other  instances  we  were  denied 
the  right  to  visit  United  States  supported 
military  bases  In  Vietnam. 

Shown  below  aire  a  few  examples  of  the 
denials  and  delaying  tactics  encountered  by 
OAO  during  eight  overseas  reviews  conducted 
during  the  last  two  years. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  DEFENSE  AND  STATE  REFUSAL 
TO  ALLOW  CAO  TO  VISIT  tJ.S.-SUPPORTED 
BASES  IN  VIETNAM 

The  Departments  of  Defense  and  State 
have  denied  permission  to  OAO  to  visit  the 
Thai  and  Korean  camps  in  Vietnam.  Our 
reasons  for  requesting  the  visits  were  to  ob- 
serve the  large  amount  of  United  States 
equipment  and  supplies  provided  to  the  Thai 
and  Korean  troops  and  to  talk  with  United 
States  military  liaison  personnel  stationed 
at  the  camps  as  to  their  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities. An  additional  reason  for  our  requests 
to  visit  the  camps  was  the  fact  that  we  had 
observed  during  a  visit  to  the  Thai  Overseas 
Replacement  Training  Center  In  Thailand 
on  September  18,  1970,  what  appeared  to  be 
large  amounts  of  excess  equipment. 

On  September  21,  1970,  we  verbally  re- 
quested permission  from  the  Commander, 
U.S.  Military  Assistance  Command.  Vietnam, 
to  visit  Camp  Bearcat,  location  of  the  Thai 
contingent.  We  were  Informed  by  the  Com- 
mander on  September  23,  1970,  that  the  visit 
would  not  be  authorized  without  prior  clear- 
ance from  higher  headquarters  and  that  our 
request  should  be  submitted  in  writing  which 
we  did  on  September  25,  1970.  While  our 
request  stated  that  we  did  not  Intend  to 
talk  to  any  Thai  personnel  during  the  visit 
to  the  camp,  nevertheless,  United  States 
military  officials  in  Vietnam,  with  concur- 
rence of  United  States  Embassy  officials  in 
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Bangkok  and  Saigon,  denied  us  permission 
to  visit  the  Installation  at  that  time  with- 
out clearance  from  higher  authority.  The  rea- 
son cited  for  denying  our  request  was  that 
OAO  should  have  no  need  to  consult  host 
country  officials  or  agencies  and  that  such 
contacts  could  have  adverse  consequences. 

The  Department  of  State  sent  a  messsige 
dated  November  17,  1970,  to  all  of  Its  diplo- 
matic and  consular  posts  which  provided 
guidance  to  the  posts  for  handling  OAO  ex- 
aminations. Among  other  things,  the  guid- 
ance stated  that  OAO  representatives  should 
be  discouraged  from  consulting  host  country 
offlclals  or  agencies,  unless  contrary  guid- 
ance was  received  from  the  Department.  A 
Joint  State-Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment-Defense message,  dated  December 
IS,  1970,  reaffirmed  this  guidance.  (See  page 
10). 

The  Comptroller  General,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  December  16, 

1970,  pointed  out  that  OAO  has  regularly 
made  visits  to  host  government  Installations 
to  see  how  assistance  financed  by  the  United 
States  Is  being  used.  He  stated  that  such 
inspections  are  essential  if  OAO  Is  to  carry 
out  its  responsibilities  for  evaluating  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  Improving  the  management 
of  United  States  programs.  He  further  stated 
that  any  contacts  OAO  might  have  with  host 
country  officials  are  arranged  through  United 
States  country  team  channels,  and  that  we 
know  of  no  problem  that  has  arisen  as  a 
result  of  this  phase  of  our  reviews. 

On  February  5,  1971,  our  office  in  Saigon 
requested  permission  from  the  Commander, 
U.S.  Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam, 
to  visit  the  Korean  Base  Camp  at  Qui  Nhon, 
Vietnam.  As  with  the  Thai  base  camp  re- 
quest, our  office  stated  that  we  did  not  in- 
tend to  contact  Korean  personnel  or  review 
Korean  records,  but  that  we  wished  to  make 
some  visual  observations  of  the  condition  and 
utilization  of  United  States  provided  facil- 
ities and  equipment.  However,  on  March  6, 

1971,  a  message  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  Commander  In  Chief,  Pacific  (CINC- 
PAC)  stated  that  the  requested  OAO  visit 
was  disapproved,  and  that  OAO  should  be 
satisfied  to  interview  United  States  military 
liaison  personnel  at  some  U.S.  facility,  other 
than  Qui  Nhon. 

Contrary  to  DOD's  opinion,  the  proposal 
was  not  satisfactory  for  purposes  of  audit- 
ing. It  would  not  enable  us  to  make  a  first 
hand  observation  of  the  existence,  condition, 
and  utilization  of  United  States  property 
provided  the  Korean  forces  for  their  use.  W© 
believe  that  the  disapprovals  of  our  requests 
to  visit  the  Thai  and  Korean  base  camps  In 
Vietnam  were  not  Justified.  Furthermore,  the 
disapprovals  effectively  prevented  OAO  from 
exercising  Its  statutory  responsibilities. 

REFUSAL   OP   THK    STATE    DEPARTMENT   TO   ALLOW 
CAO   TO  CONDUCT  AN    OVERSEAS   REVIEW 

In  March  1971,  13  months  after  OAO  In- 
formed the  United  States  Embassy  In  Ger- 
many that  we  planned  to  conduct  a  review 
of  United  States  occupation  costs  in  Berlin, 
we  were  Informed  by  the  Department  of  State 
that  we  would  not  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

Our  proposed  review  was  designed  to  as- 
sure ourselves  and  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  occupation  costs  in  Berlin 
which  are  properly  chargeable  to  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  are  In  fact  borne 
by  them,  and  that  U.S.  Government  financial 
Interests  are  being  properly  protected.  Ac- 
cordingly. In  February  1970.  we  informed  the 
United  States  Embassy  In  Germany  and  U.S. 
Army  officials  of  our  plan  to  review  the 
United  States  occupation  costs  In  Berlin.  At 
the  time,  U.S.  Army  officials  Interposed  no 
objections  to  our  examination  of  their  rec- 
ords and  processes.  However,  a  United  States 
Embassy  official  expressed  a  reservation  that 
the  basic  audit  agreement  on  Berlin  did  not 
permit  an  Independent  review  by  any  of  tb« 
powers'  supreme  audit  organizations.  In  our 


discussion  with  Embassy  and  Department  of 
State  officials,  we  emphasized  that  our  re- 
view would  be  limited  solely  to  United  States 
occupation  costs  and  would  be  based  on  rec- 
ords available  in  the  United  States  agencies. 

In  our  attempt  to  resolve  the  issue,  an  offi- 
cial of  our  Office,  In  May  1970,  formally  re- 
quested that  the  Department  of  State  au- 
thorize access  to  the  pertinent  records  so 
that  we  could  proceed  with  our  review.  In 
June  1970,  we  were  advised  by  the  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  for  Administration  and  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  European  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State,  that  we  could  anticipate  a 
reply  to  our  request  soon.  After  we  had 
pressed  for  an  answer  over  a  period  of  nine 
months  through  letters,  telephone  calls,  and 
meetings,  we  were  officially  advised  In  March 
1971  that  access  was  denied. 

In  denying  us  access,  the  response  by  the 
Department  of  State  made  no  reference  to 
Invoking  executive  privilege;  the  Department 
of  State  does  not  have  authority  to  deny  us 
the  right  to  examine  the  records  or  to  con- 
duct the_  review. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has  the 
authority  and  responsibility  to  audit  United 
States  records  relating  to  expenditures  and 
receipts  of  the  United  States.  Refusal  on 
the  part  of  the  Department  of  State  to  permit 
our  staff  to  review  the  necessary  records  con- 
cerning occupfftlon  costs  in  Berlin  precludes 
us  from  carrying  out  our  responsibility  for 
audits  as  provided  by  the  Congress  under 
Section  305  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act,    1921.   This   section   states   that: 

"All  claims  and  demands  whatever  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or  against 
it,  and  all  accounts  whatever  In  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, either  as  debtor  or  creditor,  shall  be 
settled  and  adjusted  in  the  General  Account- 
ing Office." 

Thus,  the  right  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  unrestricted  access  to  pertinent 
records  is  not  only  based  on  laws  enacted  by 
the  Congress  but  Is  also  inherent  In  the 
nature  of  the  duties  and  resopnslbllltles  as- 
signed by  the  Congress  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April  1971,  we  re- 
ported this  matter  to  eight  committees  of 
the  Congress  as  well  as  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Following  issuance  of  the  report,  the 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  requesting  an  explanation  of  the 
matter.  As  of  June  1971  GAO  has  not  been  ad- 
vised of  a  Department  of  State  response. 

MANAGEMENT  REPORTS,  TRIP  REPORTS,  AND  SO- 
CALLED  INTERNAL  WORKING  PAPERS  DENIED  TO 
GAO 

The  OAO  during  Its  review  and  evaluation 
of  United  States  programs,  whenever  possible, 
utilizes  the  various  reports  prepared  by  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  personnel  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion of  effort,  and  to  ascertain  the  degree  of 
internal  management  control  exercised  by 
Executive  Branch  personnel  over  the  various 
programs  Involving  United  States  expendi- 
tures. 

The  denial  of  these  reports  to  GAO,  Includ- 
ing the  recommendations  and  conclusions 
reached  by  personnel  preparing  the  reports, 
seriously  hinders  the  GAO  from  being  respon- 
sive to  Congressional  requests  In  a  timely 
manner,  and  results  In  duplication  of  effort 
and  expenditure.  Following  are  a  few  exam- 
ples of  this  tjrpe  of  Information  denied  to 
GAO. 

Management  reports 

In  connection  with  our  review  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  military  assistance  train- 
ing program,  we  requested  access  to  CINCPAC 
Personnel  Evaluation  Group  reports  for 
Korea,  Thailand,  and  China.  These  Perform- 
ance Evaluation  Group  reports  are  a  product 
of  a  CINCPAC  evaluation  group  responsible 
for  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  Mili- 
tary  Assistance   Program  and   the   various 


military  assistance  organizations  In  the  Pacif- 
ic Command.  Therefore,  In  order  for  us  to 
ascertain  any  program  weaknesses  and  dupli- 
cations of  effort,  the  reports  prepared  by  this 
Internal  management  group  were  essential. 

In  March  1969  CINCPAC  denied  us  access 
to  the  evaluation  reports  for  Korea.  We  made 
a  formal  request  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  reports  pertaining  to  Korea,  Thailand, 
and  China.  Four  months  after  our  request, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  In  a  letter  dated 
August  4,  1969,  Informed  us  that  the  reports 
were  not  releasable  at  that  time.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  gave  approval  on  November 
25,  1969,  for  CINCPAC  to  furnish  briefings 
on  the  "salient  training  facts"  In  the  evalua- 
tion reports.  On  December  16.  1969,  our  Far 
East  Branch  received  a  CINCPAC  briefing 
covering  the  Military  Assistance  Program 
training  data  reportedly  contained  In  the  1969 
reports  for  Korea,  China,  and  Thailand.  We 
advised  the  DOD  personnel  briefing  us  that 
the  general  Information  provided  in  the 
briefing  was  of  little  value  to  us  in  perform- 
ing our  review  due  to  lack  of  detailed  data. 
We  were  told  that  CINCPAC  policies  and  In- 
structions prevented  the  release  of  necessary 
portions  of  the  evaluation  reports  involving 
opinions,  evaluations,  and  future  planning 
data. 

Trip  reports 

In  connection  with  our  review  of  the  use 
of  Department  of  Defense  excess  defense  arti- 
cles in  military  assistance  activities,  we  were 
denied  access  to  official  trip  reports  by  DOD 
officials  in  Greece.  The  reason  for  our  re- 
quest was  that  trip  reports,  in  addition  to  the 
factual  matters  contained  in  the  reports,  also 
contained  opinions,  observations,  and  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  subordinates  mak- 
ing field  Inspections.  Unless  we  receive  access 
to  the  factual  Information  and  related  Inter- 
pretations we  are  Inhibited  In  identifying 
problem  areas. 

Because  of  this  need,  our  European  Branch 
representatives  requested  copies  of  the  Army 
advisors'  trip  reports  on  March  8,  1971.  On 
March  11,  1971,  the  Joint  United  States  Mil- 
itary Advisory  Group,  Greece,  agreed  to  try 
and  extract  for  our  use,  certain  portions  of 
the  trip  reports.  Headquarters,  U.S.  Euro- 
pean Command  Directive  50-5  permits  the 
release  of  trip  reports  after  opinions,  ob- 
servations and  recommendations,  which  do 
not  represent  final  actions,  have  been  re- 
moved. However,  on  March  19,  1971,  on  the 
basis  of  a  cable  received  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  providing  guidance  on  GAO 
access,  the  Joint  United  States  Military  Ad- 
visory Group,  Greece,  Informed  us  that  they 
would  not  provide  any  portion  of  the  trip 
reports  that  we  had  requested. 

Contents  of  the  DOD  cable  which  estab- 
lished this  guidance  for  the  Joint  United 
States  Military  Advisory  Group,  Greece,  was 
not  made  available  to  us. 

Internal  working  papers 

In  connection  with  our  review  of  United 
States  assistance  to  Thailand  in  consider- 
ation of  their  deployment  of  forces  to  Viet- 
nam, the  Departments  of  Defense  and  State 
have  refused  us  access  to  a  document  out- 
lining the  criteria  for  payments  to  the  Thai 
Government.  The  document  Is  referred  to  as 
the  "Scope"  document.  It  Is  our  understand- 
ing that  this  document  sets  forth  the  finan- 
cial framework  within  which  the  United 
States  and  Thailand  operate  and  the  specific 
conunitments  and  activities  the  United 
States  engages  in  relative  to  support  to  Thai 
troops  participating  in  the  Free  World  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Program  In  V/etnam. 

The  Department  of  Defense  refused  us  ac- 
cess to  the  Scope  document  on  the  basis  that 
it  was  an  internal  working  agreement,  and 
the  Department  of  State  on  the  basis  that 
the  document  did  not  originate  with  them. 

The  Scope  document  according  to  Infor- 
mation provided  to  us  In  ThaUand,  has  been 
used  by  a  United  States  Committee  in  Thal- 
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land  to  evaluate  claims  for  reimbursement 
submitted  by  the  Thai  Government  in  con- 
nection with  their  forces  serving  in  Vietnam. 
In  our  opinion  we  must  know  the  criteria 
used  by  the  Committee  as  established  In  the 
Scope  document  if  we  are  to  determine  that 
the  Committee  Is  properly  evaluating  the 
Thai  claims. 

We  first  requested  the  Scope  document 
from  military  officials  In  Thailand  on  July 
21,  1970.  On  August  11,  1970,  our  on-site 
auditors  were  Informed  by  the  MUltary  As- 
sistance Command,  Thailand,  that  decision 
on  release  of  the  Scope  document  has  been 
referred  to  higher  authority.  We  were  also 
Informed  verbally  that  the  United  States 
Embassy  in  Bangkok  was  objecting  to  the 
release  of  the  document.  We  contacted  State 
Department  officials  on  August  26,  1970,  and 
they  stated  they  had  the  dociiment,  but  that 
since  It  was  a  DOD  document  they  could  not 
release  It  to  us. 

On  September  1,  1970,  we  verbally  re- 
quested that  DOD  furnish  us  a  copy  of  the 
Scope  document  and  on  September  9,  1970, 
we  made  the  request  in  writing.  In  reply  to 
our  request  DOD  on  November  4,  1970,  stated 
the  following: 

"The  Scope  document  Is  a  draft  Internal 
working  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Royal  Thai  Government 
(RTG)  concerning  reimbursement  rates  and 
procedures,  which  is  still  under  negotiation. 
Therefore,  since  it  has  no  official  status,  the 
"Scope"  document  is  not  considered  suitable 
for  release  to  the  GAO." 

In  our  opinion  the  Scope  document  was 
clearly  a  working  document  needed  in  our 
review  and  should  have  been  made  available 
to  us.  It  Is  interesting  to  point  out  that  the 
DOD  refusal  as  quoted  above  was  classified 
when  initially  transmitted  to  us  by  DOD, 
and  was  not  declassified  until  we  specifically 
requested  DOD  to  declassify  the  statement. 


PERTINENT  PLANNING  DATA   NOT  PROVIDED  TO 
CAO 

GAO,  in  its  reviews  of  overseas  programs, 
very  often  needs  to  know  the  future  plan- 
ning information  of  the  Departments  of  De- 
fense and  State  to  properly  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  current  programs.  This  plan- 
nmg  data  often  shows  the  Justification  or 
rationale  for  current  programs,  and  the 
planned  methods  or  programs  to  solve  defi- 
ciencies or  shortfalls. 

For  example,  during  our  review  of  the  use 
of  DOD  excess  defense  articles  in  Greece, 
which  began  in  Greece  on  February  17,  1971, 
we  requested  data  used  by  the  Joint  United' 
States  MUltary  Advisory  Group  in  program- 
ming excess  material  for  Greece  under  the 
Military  Assistance  Program.  Some  of  the 
data  requested  mcluded  MUltary  Assistance 
Program  force  objectives,  annual  future  year 
planning  data,  equipment  authorization 
documents,  and  assets  and  delivery  data  to 
support  requirements.  The  information  re- 
quested was  required  in  order  to  properly 
validate  the  basis  upon  which  the  require- 
ments for  excess  materials  were  computed 
and  to  evaluate  the  utilization  of  the  mate- 
rial by  the  recipient  country. 

GAO  was  subsequently  denied  the  re- 
quested planning  data  although  some  con- 
solidated requirements  and  asset  data  was 
provided.  The  accuracy  of  the  limited  data 
provided  could  not  be  verified  because  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Program  supported  listings 
and  equipment  authorization  documents 
were  not  made  available. 

Due  to  restricted  access,  the  GAO  field 
team  suspended  Its  review  efforts  in  Greece 
on  March  27,  1971,  pending  resolution  of  the 
access  problems.  At  the  time  of  its  departure 
from  Greece,  24  written  requests  for  m- 
formation  which  had  been  submitted  by 
the  staff  to  the  Joint  United  States  MUl- 
tary Advisory  Group,  Greece,  were  stUl  un- 
answered. 

The  termination  of  the  work  in  Greece  was 
followed  by  a  series  of  discussions  and  cor- 
respondence between  the  GAO  field  staff  and 


the  U.S.  European  Command  in  an  attempt 
to  reach  an  agreement  on  the  access  prob- 
lem. The  OAO  staff  in  Washington  also  re- 
quested the  assistance  of  the  office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  International 
Security  Affairs.  Throughout  these  discus- 
sions, the  withholding  of  information  from 
OAO  was  defended  by  DOD  officials  primarily 
because  it  was  (1)  closely  related  to  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  objectives  which  were  not  re- 
leasable  to  GAO,  (2)  host  country  developed 
data  which  could  be  released  only  with  coun- 
try concurrence,  or  (3)  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  information  not  releasable  by 
the  joint  United  States  Military  Advisory 
Group,  Greece. 

On  May  5,  1971,  an  understanding  was 
reached  as  to  the  additional  Information 
which  would  be  made  avaUable  to  OAO  In 
both  Greece  and  Turkey.  The  extent  of  the 
additional  Information  to  be  released  was 
not  acceptable  to  GAO,  since  it  represented 
abstracted  data  which  could  not  be  verified 
against  source  documentation.  Moreover,  the 
release  of  much  of  the  supporting  data  for 
requirements  computations  which  was  to 
be  provided,  remained  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  host  countries,  and  under  the 
ground  rules  established  by  the  U.S.  Euro- 
pean Command,  virtually  no  evaluative  data 
would  be  made  available.  However,  in  order  to 
obtain  as  much  Information  as  possible  on 
the  use  of  excess  material,  the  GAO  field  staff 
returned  to  Greece  on  May  24, 1971,  to  resume 
the  review  work  which  had  been  suspended 
almost  two  months  earlier. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  GAO,  in 
January  1969,  undertook  a  major  review  of 
the  Military  Assistance  Training  Program  In 
ten  countries,  including  China  and  ThaUand. 
In  the  Initial  phases  of  the  review  GAO  had 
a  number  of  problems  In  obtaining  infor- 
mation necessary  for  the  review.  As  a  result, 
the  Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  in  a  letter  to  che  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, dated  May  21,  1969.  requested  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  insure  that  GAO  be 
given  access  to  planning  information  and 
aU  other  pertinent  information. 

On  June  26,  1969,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense replied  to  Chairman  Fulbrighfs  letter 
of  May  21,  1969.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
stated  that  the  formal  Five  Year  Plan  for  the 
Military  Assistance  Program  had  not,  in  the 
past,  been  made  available  to  GAO  or  to  the 
Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, because  the  Plan  Is  regarded  as  a  staff 
study,  an  entirely  tentative  planning  docu- 
ment at  the  staff  level,  and  is  usually  exten- 
sively adjusted  when  the  size  of  the  budget 
submission  is  decided  on  by  the  President. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  also  stated  that  he, 
in  order  to  fully  cooperate  with  the  Com- 
mittee, would  have  DOD  officials  give  detaUed 
briefings  on  the  Plan,  as  it  relates  to  training, 
to  anyone  designated  by  Senator  Pulbright. 

On  August  4,  1969,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
sent  a  message  to  the  Unified  Commands 
stating  that  GAO  could  be  briefed  on  the 
MUltary  Assistance  Program  five-year  trata- 
ing  program,  comprising  for  the  most  part 
five-year  dollar  projections.  The  message  fur- 
ther  stated  that  this  guidance  was  based  on 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  reply  to  Senator 
Pulbrlght's  May  1969  Inquiry  as  to  the  release 
of  information  to  GAO. 

In  a  message  dated  September  21,  1969, 
CINCPAC  informed  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
that  the  GAO  representatives  In  China  and 
ThaUand  had  requested  access  to  the  MUl- 
tary Assistance  Program  Planning  Reference 
Books  for  those  countries.  The  messages 
stated  that  CINCPAC,  In  accordance  with 
DOD  guidance,  would  advise  CINCPAC  rep- 
resentatives in  those  countries  to  provide 
narratives  of  the  books,  provided  that  exten- 
sive editing  would  not  be  required  to  elimi- 
nate future  planning  information.  The  mes- 
sage concluded  by  requesting  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  formally  refuse  GAO's  re- 
quest for  the  books  because  only  the  Secre- 


tary of  Defense  could  properly  do  so,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  DOD  directive. 

On  September  26,  1969,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  advised  CINCPAC  that  the  guidance 
furnished  on  August  4,  1969,  stUl  applied, 
and  that  if  GAO  representatives  requested 
additional  future  planning  Information  be- 
yond that  authorized,  the  request  should  be 
made  to  DOD  through  OAO  in  Washington, 
since  only  the  Secretary  of  Defense  can  deny 
such  a  request. 

A  month  later,  October  27,  1969,  the  MUl- 
tary Assistance  Command,  ThaUand,  received 
approval  from  CINCPAC  to  release  edited 
versions  of  the  MUltary  Assistance  Program 
planning  books. 

In  our  opinion,  receipt  of  Information 
which  has  been  edited  and  then  provided 
GAO  In  briefings  does  not  provide  the  sub- 
stantive in-depth  Information  required  for 
our  evaluative  purposes.  We  believe  that  the 
unexpurgated  versions  of  narrative  sections 
of  the  plan  should  be  made  avaUable  to  us 
so  that  we  can  review  and  analyze  the  rea- 
soning and  Justification  of  actions  taken  or 
proposed  with  background  data  that  DOD 
had  reference  to  on  making  their  Judgments 
and  decisions. 

In  our  review  of  mUltary  assistance  to  the 
Republic  of  China  in  1970.  we  were  denied 
access  by  the  DOD  to  a  military  kir  defense 
study  for  the  island  of  Taiwan  (as  well  as  the 
Joint  Strategic  Objectives  Plan  for  the  Re- 
public of  China) .  We  were  told  by  DOD  that 
the  two  documents  contained  contingency 
war  plans  as  weU  as  future  year  planning 
and  were  Internal  management  working 
documents;  therefore,  they  could  not  be  re- 
leased to  us.  This  denial  inhibited  our  evalu- 
ation of  the  integration,  coordination,  and 
contribution  of  DOD's  planning  to  the 
achievement  of  overall  United  States  oblec- 
tlves.  ■" 


DELAYING     TACTICS     OF     THE     DEPARTMENTS     OF 
DEFENSE  AND  STATE 

The   Departments   of   Defense   and   State 
have  Instructed  their  field  personnel  not  to 
provide   sensitive   Information    to   our   field 
auditors,  but  to  refer  the  request  to  Wash- 
ington. The  Departments  in  their  guidance 
provided  examples  of  some  categories  of  in- 
formation, such   as  negotiation  documents 
and   agreements   with    foreign   governments 
which  are  to  be  considered  sensitive,  but  the 
decision  on  the  classification  of  documents 
as  sensitive   In  respect  to  non-releasabUity 
to  GAO  apparently  rests  with  appropriate 
responsible  officials  in  the  field.  As  a  result 
of  this  guidance,  our  auditors  have  been  un- 
able to  obtain  needed  information  when  re- 
quested.  Documents   classified   as   sensitive 
have  been  subject  to  many  levels  of  reviews 
and  often  before  a  decision  was  reached  in 
Washington  many  months  elapsed  and  our 
field  auditors  had  left  the  field  site  when  a 
decision  to  release  the  information  had  fi- 
nally  been  reached.  For  instance- 

In  early  1970.  we  undertook  a  review  of  the 
U.S.  assistance  to  the  PhUlpplne  Government 
in  support  of  the  PhUlpplne  Civic  Action 
Group  at  the  request  of  the  Chairman  Sub- 
r^^\?*^  T  Vv.^-  Security  Agreements  and 
Commitments  Abroad.  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  U.S.  Senate.  The  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense  delayed  our  work  on  this 
assignment  to  the  extent  that  we  had  to  cur- 
taU  the  scope  of  our  review  and  qualify  our 
report  to  the  Chairman. 

Members  of  otir  staff  were  required  to  wait 
for  periods  of  two  weeks  to  two  months  to 
look  at  some  documents  they  had  requested 
and  frequently  the  documents  proved  to  be  of 
little  value  for  our  purposes.  We  were  also 
restricted  by  groimd  rules  established  uni- 
laterally by  the  Departments  that  effectively 
limited  our  review  in  the  field  to  the  Depart- 
ments' very  narrow  interpretation  of  what 
It  judged  to  be  the  scope  of  our  review.  This 
was  perhaps  the  most  restrictive  limitation 
placed  on  our  work,  and  It  completely  frus- 
trated our  attempts  to  review  assistance  to 
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the  Philippines  that  was  not  funded  In  the 
it\illtary  functions  appropriations. 

Our  audit  staff  members  In  the  fleld  were 
advised  that  documents  which  they  requested 
that  were  releasable  to  us  under  the  restric- 
tions of  the  so-called  ground  rules  had  to  be 
dispatched  to  Washington  for  Departmental 
clearance.  By  early  May  1970,  only  four  of  12 
documents  which  were  requested  by  our  staff 
members  on  Janiiary  28,  1070,  had  been  re- 
leased to  them  lu  Manila. 

In  our  review  Involving  United  States  as- 
sistance to  Thailand,  our  Far  East  Branch 
requested  on  July  30,  1970.  certain  adjutant 
general  documents  and  message  logs  from 
the  Military  Assistance  Command,  Thailand. 
The  message  logs  were  requested  in  order  to 
Identify  documents,  records,  or  messages  per- 
tinent to  our  review.  The  Military  Assistance 
Command  advised  us  In  the  latter  part  of 
August  1970,  that  it  had  been  necessary  to  re- 
quest guidance  from  higher  authority  as  to 
releasabllity  of  the  Information  and  sug- 
gested that  OAO,  also,  contact  such  author- 
ity at  the  Washington,  D.C.,  level.  Following 
their  suggestion,  we  addressed  our  request  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  Washington 
on  September  9,  1970.  We  learned  that  follow- 
ing our  request  In  August,  the  Military  As- 
sistance Command  officials  had  referred  our 
request  to  the  Embassy  In  Bangkok,  who  in 
turn  referred  the  request  to  the  State  De- 
partment on  August  31,  1970.  The  Depart- 
ment had  Informed  the  Embassy  In  Bang- 
kok that  they  had  no  basic  objection  to  the 
release  of  the  logs;  however,  since  they  had 
not  seen  the  logs,  the  Embassy  would  have 
to  decide  as  to  whether  to  release  the  logs. 
In  a  letter  dated  November  4,  1970  to  OAO 
the  Department  of  Defense  stated  that  their 
decision  was  that  access  to  the  logs  was  au- 
thorized, provided  the  contents  were  releas- 
able lu  accordance  wltli  existing  guidance. 
However,  by  this  point  in  time,  the  GAO 
audit  staff  had  left  the  audit  site  where  the 
logs  were  located.  Thus,  the  purpose  In  exam- 
ining the  logs  was  as  effectively  defeated  by 
the  delays  encountered  as  If  an  outright  de- 
nial by  the  Departments  had  been  made  Ini- 
tially. 

In  connection  with  Thailand's  Involvement 
with  free  world  forces  In  Vietnam,  wo  re- 
quested Information  from  the  Department  of 
the  Army  on  October  6,  1970,  concerning  the 
computations  by  which  they  had  arrived  at 
certain  amounts  shown  In  quarterly  reports 
to  the  Congress.  This  request  was  made  In 
order  that  we  might  evaluate  the  validity 
and  accuracy  of  the  amounts  shown  In  the 
quarterly  reports  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  the  Congress.  Although 
this  Information  was  prepared  by  October  23, 
1970,  It  was  not  released  untU  March  19,  1971. 
In  a  similar  request  for  data  made  on  Octo- 
ber 12,  1970,  the  response  was  not  furnished 
until  March  25,  1971,  even  though  we  had 
made  repeated  attempts  to  elicit  the  infor- 
mation: 

"In  connection  with  our  current  review  of 
utilization  of  excess  defense  articles  In  MAP, 
we  requested  a  country-to-country  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Australia  on 
March  31,  1971.  The  agreement  Involves  the 
overseas  procurement  transaction  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  trucks  and  trailers  in  Australia 
for  delivery  to  Cambodia.  The  purpose  for 
the  request  was  to  enable  iis  to  ascertain  why 
the  arrangement  was  made  In  lieu  of  alter- 
natives available  and  whether.  In  fact,  the 
agreement  was  a  form  of  consideration  to 
the  Australian  Government  for  their  partici- 
pation In  the  support  of  our  efforts  In  Viet- 
nam. 

"We  first  made  our  request  for  the  agree- 
ment to  the  Department  of  State  on  March 
31,  1971.  On  the  same  date  the  Department 
of  State  informed  us  that  the  agreement  was 
dated  March  4,  1971,  and  that  they  believed 
the  document  was  unclassified  but  that  our 
request  should  be  channeled  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  rather  than  to  them.  Upon 


addressing  our  request  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  on  April  6,  1971,  they  referred  us 
back  to  the  State  Department  because  State 
clearance  was  necessary  for  release  of  the 
agreement.  The  Department  of  State  advised 
us  on  the  same  day  that  they  were  unable 
to  release  the  document  until  they  acquired 
clearance  from  the  Australian  Government 
through  the  Australian  Embassy.  On  April 
14,  1971,  the  State  Department  advised  us 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  had  sought 
this  clearance  from  the  Embassy,  however,  on 
the  same  date,  we  received  a  denial  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  of  any  such  commu- 
nication with  the  Australian  Embassy.  On 
April  15.  1971,  the  State  Department  Informed 
us  that  the  Department  of  Defense  had  re- 
ceived the  Au.stralian  Government's  clear- 
ance but  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
must  first  present  a  written  request  for  State 
Department  clearance.  On  the  same  date, 
April  15,  the  Department  of  Defense  told  us 
the  Australian  clearance  was  still  pending. 
Four  days  later,  the  Department  of  Defense 
told  us  that  more  Internal  coordination  was 
necessary  before  a  release  was  possible.  In  a 
follow-up  concerning  the  status  of  our  re- 
quest, on  April  28.  1971,  the  Department  of 
Defense  ofScial  whom  we  had  contacted  stat- 
ed he  had  forgotten  our  request. 

"Finally,  on  May  5,  1971,  DOD  provided  the 
agreement  as  requested.  The  agreement  pro- 
vided to  GAO  was  classified  although  the 
agreement  on  file  in  the  legal  section  of  DOD 
was  not  so  classified.  In  our  opinion,  the 
material  Included  in  the  agreement  does  not 
appear  to  be  of  such  a  nature  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  would  be  adversely 
affected  If  Its  contents  were  released  to  the 
public." 

During  our  review  of  financial  and  mate- 
rial assistance  provided  to  the  Thai  Govern- 
ment by  the  United  States,  our  Far  East 
Branch  representatives  requested,  on  July 
21  and  July  28,  1970,  sixteen  messages  from 
the  Military  Assistance  Command,  Thailand, 
that  were  not  received  until  January  27,  1971. 
The  messages  were  originated  by  the  Com- 
manders, United  States  Military  Assistance 
Commands,  Thailand  and  Vietnam,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  during 
the  latter  part  of  1967  and  early  1968.  Each 
of  these  messages  was  vital  to  our  effective 
evaluation  of  United  States  assistance  to  the 


Thai  government.  Their  contents  dealt  with 
pertinent  areas  of  our  review,  such  as  a 
HAWK  missile  system  which  the  United 
States  agreed  to  provide  to  the  Thais,  train- 
ing and  equipping  of  Thai  forces,  U.S.  sup- 
port related  to  a  Thai  Army  Division  and  its 
deployment  to  South  Vietnam,  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  further  Thai  contributions  to 
free  world  forces  In  Vietnam. 

As  of  August  28,  1970,  the  messages  had 
not  been  received  or  made  available  for  our 
review.  Military  Assistance  Command,  Thal- 
l.'ind  ofHcials  advised  us  that  they  had  re- 
quested guidance  from  higher  authority  as 
to  the  releasabllity  of  the  messages,  and 
suggested  we  contact  such  authority  at  the 
Washington,  D.C..  level. 

On  September  9,  1970,  we  readdressed  our 
request  for  the  messages  to  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Nearly  two  months  later,  on 
November  4,  1970,  DOD  responded,  advising 
us  that  only  two  of  the  subject  messages  had 
been  located.  DOD  stated  that  the  two  mes- 
sages had  been  authorized  to  be  released  to 
our  Far  East  representatives. 

Finally,  on  January  27,  1971,  DOD  pro- 
vided copies  of  the  16  requested  messages. 
We  believe  that  the  6-month  delay,  before  we 
finally  obtained  all  of  the  messages,  was  In- 
excusably long  and  seriously  Impeded  our 
review. 

On  December  11.  1970.  our  representatives 
In  Korea  requested  froiii  the  Provisional 
Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group,  Korea, 
the  Provisional  Military  Assistance  Advisory 
Group,  Korea  Military  Assistance  Plan  Fact 
Book  for  1969  Defense  Ministers  Conference. 
Since  our  representatives  in  Korea  did  not 
receive  the  document,  a  similar  request  was 
addressed  to  the  Department  of  Defense  In 
Washington  on  January  26,  1971.  On  January 
29,  1971,  our  representatives  in  Korea  were 
formally  Informed  that  the  subject  request 
had  been  referred  to  higher  authority  for 
determination  as  to  releasabllity. 

The  document  was  provided  to  us  in  Wash- 
ington on  AprU  9,  1971,  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Due  to  the  delay  of  approxi- 
mately four  months  Involved  In  our  acquisi- 
tion of  the  dociunent  and  the  fact  that  our 
representatives  had  departed  from  the  audit 
site  by  the  time  of  receipt,  we  were  denied 
the  opportunity  to  analyze  and  discuss  the 
material  with  appropriate  host  country  of- 
ficials. 


Some  CoMMrrrEE  Reqitests  for  Information  Which  Were  Denied  bt  the  Exectttivx 

Branch 


I.    STATE     DEPARTMENT 

1.  Copy  Of  National  Security  Council  Study 
on  Brazil  (Senator  Church's  subcommittee 
meeting  May  11,  1971). 

2.  Text  of  messages  from  U.S.  posts  in  East 
and  West  Pakistan  (requested  at  Committee 
meeting  AprU  30, 1971). 


3.  OAO  request  for  Information  regarding 
U.S.  occupation  costs  In  Berlin. 


4.  Report  by  Sir  Robert  Thompson  on  the 
situation  In  Vietnam  (requested  December  8, 
1970). 

n.   DEFENSE    DEPARTMENT 

1.  Monthly  Report  on  Certain  Operations 
In  Laos  and  Cambodia  (requested  Jan.  27, 
1971.  AprU  20,  1971). 

2.  Internal  defense  plans  for  foreign  gov- 
ernments which  are  prepared  by  the  U.S. 
(Sept.  29, 1969). 


3.  Details  on  U.S.  air  operations  In  Cam- 
bodia (Letters — June  23,  1070,  Sept.  24, 
1970). 


REASON    FOR    DECLINING 

"The  document  concerned  was  an  internal 
working  paper  for  the  use  of  the  Executive 
Branch."  (Abshlre  letter.  June  28,  1971.) 

Supplying  "Internal  working  papers"  would 
not  "safeguard  the  efficiency,  the  Integrity 
and  the  Independence  of  the  Department  and 
of  its  Individual  officers  in  the  decision  mak- 
ing and  policy  recommending  process."  (Let- 
ter from  Rogers.  July  6. 1971.) 

"We  must  always  bear  In  mind  that  in 
particular  situations  of  General  Accounting 
Office  examination,  review  and  audit  could 
cause  serious  misunderstanding  abroad." 
(HUlenbrand  letter  to  GAO,  March  8,  1971.) 

Report  "was  prepared  for  the  President 
personally."  (Abshlre  letter.  February  12, 
1071.) 

REASON    FOR    OECLININO 

"Not  be  appropriate  to  discuss  or  disclose" 
this  type  of  information  "outside  the  Execu- 
tive Branch."  (Letter  from  Nutter.  AprU  10, 
1971;  additional  denial  May  5.  1971.) 

"Viewed  as  tentative  planning  documents 
the  release  of  which  outside  the  Executive 
Branch  could  risk  adverse  reactions  by  the 
governments  concerned."  (Letter  from  Rich- 
ard A  Ware.  Dec.  18,  1969.) 

"Operational  procedures  and  methods  In- 
volving the  risk  of  life  or  safety  of  military 
personnel  [are]  not  to  be  disseminated  out- 
side the  Executive  Branch.  .  .  ."  (Letter  from 
Dennis  DoolUi,  Sept.  24,  1970.) 
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Department  op  State, 
Washington.  D.C.,  July  28, 1972. 

Hon.  J.  W.  PULBRIGHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate. 

VnAn  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  June  30  regarding  provision  to  the 
Committee  of  the  reports  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research. 

As  Mr.  Ray  S.  Cline  said  In  his  response  to 
questions  from  the  Committee  during  the 
authorization  hearings  on  March  10.  1972, 
neither  INR  nor  the  Department  of  State  has 
unUateral  authority  to  distribute  to  the  Com- 
mittee all  of  the  Intelligence  produced  by 
the  InteUlgence  Community.  INR's  pomts  of 
guidance  for  distribution  of  its  products  are 
consistent  with  the  responsibUlty  of  the  Di- 
rector of  Central  InteUlgence  for  the  pro- 
tection of  sensitive  intelligence  soiuces  and 
methods  Imposed  upon  him  under  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947. 

Also,  INR  has  a  responsibUlty  to  the  De- 
partment and  the  Executive  Branch  to  handle 
its  reports  related  to  sensitive  matters  of 
policy  in  the  process  of  formulation  In  such 
a  way  as  to  protect  and  not  handicap  the 
decision-making  process.  I  regret,  therefore, 
that  we  are  unable  to  commit  ourselves  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  listing  of  all  studies 
prepared  by  the  Bureau. 

However,  whUa  obliged  to  keep  the  above 
considerations  In  mind,  INR  Is  making  every 
effort  to  provide  the  Committee  with  the 
maximum  possible  amoimt  of  Information 
and  has  Increased  the  fiow  of  Its  Intelligence 
reporting. 

As  I  am  sure  you  know,  we  have  recently 
begun  sending  INR  Intelligence  Notes  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  Foreign 
Affairs.  These  reports.  In  addition  to  the 
longer-range,  more  detaUed  Research  Studies 
and  External  Research  Studies  the  Commit- 
tees previously  received,  provide  brief  ana- 
lytical comments  on  current  situations  re- 
lated to  our  foreign  policy.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  to  deliver  these  reports  to 
the  Committees  in  a  timely  fashion. 

I  regret  that  we  cannot  be  completely  re- 
sponsive to  your  request,  but  assure  you  that 
we  wUl  continue  our  efforts  to  maximize  the 
flow  of  InteUlgence  material  to  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Sincerely  yours, 

David  M.  Absrirk, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 

June  30, 1972. 
Hon.  William  P.  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  The  Committee  ap- 
preciates receiving  copies  of  selected  research 
studies  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
State's  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research. 
It  occiirs  to  me  that  there  may  be  other 
studies  which  the  Committee  has  not  re- 
ceived which  would  also  be  of  Interest  to 
us.  I  would  appreciate,  therefore,  your  ask- 
ing the  Bureau  to  provide  the  Committee 
with  a  list  of  aU  types  of  studies  being  pre- 
pared by  them  together  with  the  titles  of 
all  studies  produced  this  year. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.   W.   FULBRIGHT, 

Chairman. 

Office  op  the  Secrstart  op  Defense. 

Washington,  D.O.,  January  24,  1973. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  In  answer  to 
your  letter  regarding  "a  Pentagon  study  rela- 
tive to  the  ci^jaclty  of  Taiwan  to  defend 
against  amphibious  assault.  .  .  ."  The 
"study"  referred  to  In  the  Jack  Anderson 
column  of  March  4.  1972  Is  not  in  the  files 
of  the  Defense  Department.  However,  we 
have  located  an  internal  working  document 


which  In  some  ways  resembles  the  Informa- 
tion published  In  Mr.  Anderson's  column. 

Since  the  document  Is  an  Internal  work- 
ing level  paper  prepared  some  years  ago  and 
has  never  received  any  approval  or  imple- 
mentation In  the  department,  its  use  would 
serve  no  purpose. 

We  regret  the  Inordinate  delay  in  reply- 
ing to  your  request. 
Sincerely, 

Radt  a.  Johnson, 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary 

for  Legislative  Affairs. 

Memorandum 

To  All   Members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Prom  Carl  Marcy,  Chairman. 

In  view  of  the  Cwnmlttee's  continuing 
problems  in  obtaining  access  to  documents 
and  materials  from  the  Executive  Branch, 
I  think  you  wUl  be  Interested  in  the  attached 
exchange  of  correspondence  between  the 
Chairman  and  the  Department  of  State. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  1, 1971. 
Hon.  John  N.  Irwin  II. 
Under  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  the  absence  of 
Secretary  Rogers,  I  address  this  letter  to  you 
and  ask  that  the  reply  come  from  you  or  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Van  HoUen,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian 
Affairs,  has  doubtless  Informed  you  of  his 
Executive  Session  meeting  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  Friday,  AprU  30. 

During  the  course  of  the  discussion,  Mr. 
Van  HoUen  made  It  clear  that  he  was  under 
instructions  not  to  make  avaUable  or  to  read 
to  the  Committee  from  any  reports  or  com- 
munications related  to  the  situation  in 
Pakistan.  He  also  confirmed  that  from  time 
to  time  on  a  selective  basis  classified  docu- 
ments, telegrams,  and  simUar  materials  have 
been  made  available  to  the  Committee  or  to 
selected  Members  (in  the  Committees  opin- 
ion, when  It  has  served  the  Department's 
purposes.). 

The  Committee  would  like  to  have  a  full, 
forthright,  unequivocal  statement  of  depart- 
mental policy  with  respect  to  the  kinds  of 
Information  which  It  wUl  make  avaUable  to 
this  Committee  or  to  any  Member  thereof, 
and  to  the  circumstances  under  which  such 
Information  will  be  made  avaUable  or  denied. 
This  statement  of  policy  should  also  make  It 
clear  whether  under  any  circumstances  such 
Information  is  made  avaUable  to  any  non- 
governmental officials  including  consxUtants, 
advisors,  members  of  advisory  commissions, 
scholars,  and  the  like.  In  order  to  determine 
its  future  course  of  action,  the  Committee 
feels  strongly  that  it  must  have  such  a  state- 
ment on  an  urgent  basis. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Fdlbright, 

Chairman. 

The  Secretart  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C,  July  6, 1971. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fulbright, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  understand  and  I 
am  sympathetic  with  your  need  for  a  full 
flow  of  Information  from  the  Department  of  ' 
State.  It  is  the  President's  wish  and  my  In- 
tention to  accommodate  the  needs  of  your 
Committee  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  and 
consistent  with  the  practical  needs  of  confi- 
dentiality In  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
relations. 

It  la  because  of  our  awareness  of  your 
needs  that  I  wUl  continue  to  make  every 
effort  to  respond  to  requests  for  information 
and  wUl  re-examine  our  procedures  In  this 
regard.  I  have  tried  to  provide  the  best  In- 


formed officials  of  the  Department  to  testify 
in  both  public  and  executive  sessions.  Since 
December  1,  I  have  appeared  three  times  in 
Executive  Session,  and  three  times  In  Open 
Session  before  your  Committee.  I  have  made 
responsible  and  Informed  officials  available 
to  the  Committee  as  a  whole,  to  individual 
members  and  to  members  of  the  staff  to  pro- 
vide Information  at  our  disposal.  I  have  sup- 
plemented such  oral  communication  with 
many  letters  and  reports  prepared  especially 
for  the  Committee  at  its  request.  The  situa- 
tion reports  on  Greece  and  on  East  Pakistan 
are  two  examples.  I  have  caUed  back  Ambas- 
sadors and  other  senior  officials  to  meet  with 
the  Committee  whenever  that  has  been  feas- 
ible. Officers  returning  for  leave  and  reas- 
signment, most  recently  Consul  Oeneral 
Blood,  have  also  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee. 

In  such  ways,  I  have  tried  to  make  avaU- 
able to  the  Committee.  Its  members  and  its 
staff  the  most  complete  and  the  most  com- 
prehensive account  of  developments  and 
policies  In  our  foreign  relations. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  best  to  provide  Infor- 
mation by  one  of  these  methods  rather  than 
to  supply  copies  of  field  reports  and  Inter- 
nal memoranda  concerned  with  policy  In  the 
process  of  formulation,  or  other  Internal 
working  papers  that  have  been  prepared  for 
Executive  Branch  use.  This  Is  to  safeguard 
the  efficiency,  the  Integrity  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Department  and  of  Its  Indi- 
vidual officers  In  the  decision-making  and 
policy  recommending  process. 

I  hope  that  you  wlU  understand  the  need 
for  confidentiality  as  an  element  of  this 
process.  It  is  Important  that  officers  report- 
ing from  the  field  and  making  recommenda- 
tions In  Washington  should  feel  free  to  give 
me  their  candid  views,  whether  or  not  they 
agree  virlth  policy  at  the  time,  and  to  know 
that  such  views  wUl  not  be  widely  circulated. 
We  certainly  do  not  Intend  for  this  practice 
to  have  the  effect  of  denying  to  the  Commit- 
tee the  substance  of  the  information  con- 
tained In  classified  material.  We  hope  that 
the  Department  wlU  be  able  to  provide  very 
complete  Information  by  one  of  the  methods 
presently  employed. 

It  is  with  these  considerations  as  guidance 
that  we  weigh  specific  requests  for  classified 
lioctunents.  Our  rule  has  been  to  comply 
whenever  feasible.  It  was  on  this  basis  that 
we  provided  classified  documents  during  the 
Committee's  Inquiry  into  United  States  com- 
mitments to  other  countries. 

As  a  resiUt  of  the  President's  initiative  In 
January  of  this  year,  the  subject  of  classi- 
fication of  documents  has  been  under 
review  within  the  Department.  We  are  re- 
examining our  policies  and  procedures  con- 
cerning classification,  declassification  and 
handling  of  documents  governed  by  Execu- 
tive Order  10601.  I  hope  that  these  efforts 
WlU  lead  to  a  more  expeditious  exchange  of 
Information  between  the  Congress  and  the 
agencies  and  departments  of  the  executive 
branch. 

I  am  anxious  to  cooperate  with  you  In 
other  ways  to  improve  the  regular  provision 
of  information.  You  may  recall  that  I  spoke 
of  this  when  I  met  with  your  Committee 
on  May  14.  I  suggested,  by  way  of  example, 
that  we  begin  regiUar  private  briefings  on 
current  developments  by  the  regional  As- 
sistant Secretaries  for  the  full  Committee  or 
for  regional  Subcommittees,  If  that  would  be 
preferable.  We  are  also  reviewing  whether  ad- 
ditional documents  analyzing  International 
developments  from  our  InteUlgence  and  Re- 
search Bureau  may  be  made  avaUable. 

The  provision  of  classified  Information  to 
non-governmental  officials  such  as  consult- 
ants, advisors,  members  of  advisory  panels, 
scholars  and  the  like  la  somewhat  different. 
Here  the  Department's  policy  is  to  make 
classified  Information  available  to  the  extent 
and  of  the  kind  required  for  them  to  carry 
out  their  functions  in  accordance  with  their 
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Individual  authorizations  and  security  clear- 
ances. It  Is,  of  course,  the  policy  of  the  De- 
partment to  declassify  classified  matertala 
for  scholarly  use  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible consistent  with  the  effective  conduct  of 
our  foreign  relations.  As  I  indicated  earlier, 
these  procedures  are  also  under  review. 

I  hope  that  you  will  find  this  statement 
responsive  to  your  inquiry. 
Sincerely, 

William  P.  Rocers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Ml-.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  President,  tl\e  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  says  that  there  are  no 
new  or  novel  policy  questions  involved 
in  section  11.  However,  I  suggest  most  re- 
spectfully that  there  are,  for  this  section 
confers  upon  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee as  a  committee,  not  the  Senate  or 
the  Congress,  the  power  to  precipitate  an 
automatic  cutoff  of  funds. 

I  think  that  is  very  important  and 
novel  policy  consideration. 

I  can  understand  the  frustration  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  partic- 
ular instances,  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  referred  to  a  couple  of  times 
when  requests  have  been  made  and  the 
information  sought  was  not  furnished. 
However,  this  question  is  not  limited  to 
those  particular  kinds  of  situations.  It 
refers  to  any  document,  paper,  com- 
munication, audit,  review,  finding,  rec- 
ommendation, report  or  other  material 
of  any  kind. 

If  we  are  talking  about  coequal 
branches  of  the  Government,  I  wonder  if 
we  would  extend  that  kind  of  reasoning 
and  approach  in  the  direction  of  the  ju- 
dicial branch  of  the  Government.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  as  I  understand  it,  meet  regularly 
in  executive  sessions  and  discuss  the 
cases  and  decide  who  is  going  to  write 
the  opinions  and  make  certain  decisions 
with  regard  to  the  cases  before  them. 

Would  It  be  reasonable,  for  example, 
for  Congress  to  demand  the  minutes  of 
the  Supreme  Coiu-t  meetings?  I  have 
never  heard  anyone  suggest  that.  How- 
ever. It  would  be  just  as  logical  to  do  so 
as  it  would  be  to  say  that  we  are  entitled 
to  access  to  every  single  bit  of  informa- 
tion, commimication,  or  otherwise  within 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
Certainly  for  the  orderly  function  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  the 
officers  and  employees  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  have  to  be 
candid  with  one  another  in  submitting 
evaluations.  There  must  be  some  degree 
of  confidentiality.  And  that  line  is  a  very 
difficult  line  to  draw.  It  ought  to  be  better 
delineated  than  it  is  now. 

I  suggest  that  this  Is  sm-ely  not  the 
way  to  go  about  it.  The  only  thing  I  ask 
is  that  the  Senate  proceed  in  an  orderly 
way. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
once  again  I  rise  in  a  way  to  protest  what 
Is  going  on,  though  I  realize  It  will  do  no 
good. 

The  pending  bill,  the  State  Depart- 
ment Authorization  Act,  seeks  to  cut  the 


war  powers  of  the  President.  We  ought 
to  get  a  bill  passed  that  is  proper  to  put 
on  the  Calendar  later.  However,  any  com- 
mittee chairman  can  use  any  muscle  he 
finds  in  the  rulebook. 

In  1^26  the  Supreme  Court  held  that — 
The  plan  of  government  desired  by  the 
Framers  of  the  Constitution  .  .  .  could  never 
have  been  intended  to  leave  to  Congress  un- 
limited discretion  to  vary  fundamentally  the 
operation  of  the  great  Independent  executive 
branch  of  government  and  thus  most  seri- 
ously to  weaken  it.  Myers  v.  United  States,, 
272  US.  52,  127. 

Yet,  this  is  exactly  what  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  proposes  to 
do  in  section  11  of  the  pending  bill. 

This  provision  would  require  that  the 
Department  of  State  and  other  foreign 
affairs  agencies  must  furnish  any  docu- 
ment, paper,  report,  or  other  material  in 
its  custody  or  control  upon  request  from 
committees  of  Congress,  or  the  funds  for 
that  agency  would  be  cut  off.  Only  di- 
rect communications  with  the  President 
would  be  exempted.  This  provision  is  al- 
legedly necessary  to  fulfill  the  congres- 
sional power  of  legislative  inquiry. 

Mr.  President,  what  this  provision  does 
is  to  say  that  the  executive  branch  has 
no  separate  entity.  It  directs  that  what- 
ever is  of  the  Executive  belongs  to  the 
Congress. 

It  makes  no  matter  that  these  docu- 
ments may  be  the  personal  security  file 
on  some  individual  whose  right  of  pri- 
vacy is  at  stake,  nor  that  Congress  may 
be  inquiring  into  the  internal  working 
papers  of  the  Government,  such  as  the 
recommendations,  advice,  or  suggestions 
that  one  government  employee  might 
pass  on  to  his  superiors  about  a  question 
of  policy.  Why  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  actually  gone  so  far  in 
this  provision  that  it  collides  with  the 
objections  of  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union — and  that  takes  a  little  do- 
ing— whose  general  counsel  testified  that 
Congress  should  not  be  able  to  obtain 
personal  dossiei-s  or  to  question  an  em- 
ployee on  these  kinds  of  Internal  delib- 
erations. 

In  addition,  under  section  11  any  com- 
mittee of  Congress  attempting  to  run 
foreign  negotiations  could  demand  all 
working  documents  accompanying  an 
ongoing  international  conference.  Sec- 
tion 1 1  would  even  cover  communications 
between  U.S.  Ambassadors  abroad  and 
the  Secretary  of  State.  It  wovUd  include 
information  furnished  to  the  Govern- 
ment from  foreign  embassy  sources,  who 
may  have  furnished  our  officials  with 
material  having  significant  insight  into 
some  third  nation's  position  on  a  policy 
matter  and  who  would  thus  be  highly 
embarrassed  should  this  fact  become 
known. 

In  other  words,  section  11  denies  the 
exist«nce  of  any  right  of  the  Executive 
branch  to  keep  information  confidential 
from  Congress  except  for  communica- 
tions to  and  from  the  President  himself. 

Mr.  President,  I  disagree  strongly  with 
this  view.  I  believe  and  always  have  that 
there  are  some  areas  within  the  opera- 
tions of  government,  particularly  in  the 
sphere  of  foreign  and  military  policy, 
that  the  Executive  may  withhold  when 
he  determines  that  disclosure  of  partic- 
ular matters  wo'ild  be  harmful  to  the 


national  interest.  In  the  words  of  Jus- 
tice Stewart  and  Justice  White,  concur- 
ring in  a  recent  decision : 

It  is  elementary  that  the  successful  con- 
duct of  international  diplomacy  and  the 
maintenance  of  an  effective  national  defense 
require  both  confidentiality  and  secrecy. 
Other  nations  can  hardly  deal  with  this 
Nation  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  trust 
unless  they  can  be  assured  that  their  con- 
fidences will  be  kept.  And  within  our  own 
executive  departments,  the  development  of 
considered  and  Intelligent  international 
policies  would  be  impossible  if  those  charged 
with  their  formulation  could  not  commu- 
nicate with  each  other  freely,  frankly,  and 
in  confidence.  In  the  area  of  basic  national 
defense  the  frequent  need  for  absolute  secrecy 
is,  of  course,  self-evident.  New  York  Times  v. 
United  States,  403  U.S.  713,  728  (1871). 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that  where 
the  security  of  the  Nation  is  at  stake, 
secrecy  with  respect  to  highly  sensitive 
papers  and  deliberations  of  this  sort 
would  affect  not  Congress  alone,  but  all 
but  a  minuscule  number  of  the  employees 
and  officials  of  the  executive  branch  it- 
self. 

Also,  I  believe  it  is  essential  the  Presi- 
dent should  have  the  undivided  counsel 
of  his  advisors,  who  must  be  free  to  give 
candid  opinions  without  feeling  that 
they  will  be  second  guessed  immediately 
thereafter  by  Congress  or  the  press.  Cer- 
tainly, the  Executive  must  also  be  able 
to  withhold  information  which  might 
relate  to  pending  investigative  files  that 
are  a  part  of  ongoing  court  litigation 
preparation. 

All  the  above  categories  of  informa- 
tion are  in  my  opinion  areas  where  ex- 
ecutive privilege  is  firmly  rooted  both  in 
historical  precedence  and  in  principle. 
In  fact,  these  areas  are  analogous  to  the 
same  sort  of  confidentiality  which  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  may  expect 
from  their  assistants,  and  judges  from 
their  law  clerks.  Furthermore,  there  is  a 
clear  similarity  between  executive  privi- 
lege and  congressional  committees  which 
meet  in  closed  session  to  mark  up  cer- 
tain bills,  of  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  other  appellate  courts  who 
meet  in  closed  session  to  decide  on  the 
outcome  of  particular  cases. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  President,  any  inde- 
pendent branch  of  the  Government  must 
be  able  to  withhold,  at  least  for  a  lim- 
ited period  of  time,  a  narrow  scope  of 
information  which  involves  the  vei*y  in- 
tegrity of  the  decisionmaking  process  for 
that  branch,  where  the  right  of  personal 
privacy  applies,  or  where  the  basic  na- 
tional defense  is  at  stake.  These  pow- 
ers are  implicit  in  the  creation  of  our 
divided  form  of  government,  with  the 
executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial  re- 
sponsibilities going  into  three  great  and 
separate  branches.  Congress  cannot  vio- 
late this  division  by  legislating  its  own 
definitions  of  the  boundaries  between 
the  three  branches. 

Mr.  President,  another  thing  we  should 
understand  is  that  the  Presidency  gen- 
erally operates  in  a  spirit  of  good  co- 
operation with  Congress  in  which  most 
documents  and  testimony  sought  are  giv- 
en by  each  department  and  agency.  Even 
a  leading  critic  of  executive  privilege, 
Prof.  Raoul  Berger,  who  has  published  a 
voluminous  study  of  the  subject,  con- 
cedes that: 
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Over  the  years  the  vast  bulk  of  congres- 
sional requests  for  information  have  met 
with  compliance. 

Historically,  this  is  true.  For  example, 
a  recent  Library  of  Congress  study  on 
the  usage  of  executive  privilege,  which 
was  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  June  20,  1972,  disclosed  that  be- 
tween 1961  and  1972,  there  were  only  27 
instances  on  which  Presidents  Kennedy, 
Johnson,  and  Nixon  combined  had  with- 
held records  or  witnesses  from  congres- 
sional committees.  It  may  interest  my 
colleagues  to  know  that  President  John- 
son used  the  privilege  3  times.  President 
Nixon  11  times,  and  President  Kennedy 
13  times. 

Now  this  does  not  seem  earthshaking 
to  me  and  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see 
why  the  Senate  would  get  so  upset  about 
this  situation  that  it  would  propose  shut- 
ting off  the  entire  funds  for  a  depart- 
ment's or  agency's  operation  out  of  pique 
at  not  receiving  information  on  so  few 
occasions. 

pnirthermore,  I  must  warn  my  col- 
leagues that  there  are  no  judicial  cases 
which  uphold  the  proposition  that  Con- 
gress can  compel  the  production  of  docu- 
ments or  testimony  by  officials  of  the 
executive  branch.  This  is  the  conclusion 
of  a  Library  of  Congress  legal  memoran- 
dum, dated  June  7,  1971,  and  I  believe  it 
is  shared  by  most  commentators  in  the 
field. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of 
United  States  against  Reynolds,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  recognized  the  author- 
ity of  the  executive  branch  to  withhold 
Information  from  the  compulsory  process 
of  the  courts  in  the  interests  of  national 
security— 345  U.S.  1,  10  (1953).  There  is 
no  reason  why  this  holding  is  not  equally 
applicable  to  the  compulsory  process  of 
Congress. 

In  fact,  the  Supreme  Court  has  ex- 
pressly remarked  that  the  scope  of  the 
congressional  power  of  inquiry  "is  not 
without  limitations."  More  specifically, 
the  Court  has  said  Congress — 

Cannot  Inquire  into  matters  which  are 
within  the  exclusive  province  of  one  of  the 
other  branches  of  the  Government.  ...  (It 
cannot)  supplant  the  Executive  in  what  ex- 
clusively belongs  to  the  Executive.  BarenUatt 
V.  United  States,  360  U.S.  109,  111,  112  (1959). 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
statutory  precedent  for  the  kind  of  dis- 
closure which  section  11  seeks  to  require. 
Contrary  to  the  statement  contained  in 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  a  1789  Act  of  Congress  creating 
the  original  Department  of  the  Treasury 
does  not  stand  as  a  precedent  for  re- 
quiring the  furnishing  of  any  informa- 
tion which  the  executive  branch  deter- 
mines should  be  kept  confidential. 

It  is  true  that  this  statute  includes  a 
provision  stating  that  it — 

Shall  l)e  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  •  •  •  to  make  reports,  and  give  in- 
formation to  either  branch  of  the  legislature 
in  person  or  In  writing  (ae  he  may  be  re- 
quired)— 

The  debate  on  this  measure,  however, 
makes  it  absolutely  clear  the  provision 
wa^  not  aimed  at  dragging  information 
out  of  the  Executive,  but  rather  that  it 
was  drafted  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  who 
anticipated  that  he  could  thereby  pro- 
vide advice  at  will  to  Congress. 


The  report  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  contains  a  partial  quotation 
from  Representative  Roger  Sherman 
which  might  Indicate  otherwise  if  one 
did  not  know  that  this  has  been  taken 
totally  out  of  context  and  given  a  tor- 
tured construction.  The  full  weight  of 
the  legislative  debate  on  the  Treasury 
Act  of  1789,  as  articulated  by  speaker 
after  speaker,  proves  that  the  Members 
of  the  First  Congress  gave  no  thought  to 
the  statute  as  covering  information 
which  the  Secretary  would  not  choose  to 
communicate,  but  had  in  mind  only  in- 
formation which  the  Secretary  would 
furnish  voluntarily  or  indeed  might 
thrust  upon  them. 

The  Members  of  the  First  Congress, 
including  Roger  Sherman,  feared  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  might,  by  pro- 
posing plans  of  revenue  to  Congress, 
abridge  the  privilege  of  the  House  to  orig- 
inate all  bills  for  raising  revenue.  The 
entire  thrust  of  the  debate  was  over  the 
broad  scope  of  authority  given  to  the 
Secretary,  not  to  any  requirement  on  his 
part  to  furnish  information  against  his 
will.  The  Members  wanted  to  restraint 
the  advice  which  Hamilton  could  give  and 
they  attempted  to  do  this,  in  effect,  by 
providing  that  he  should  give  only  such 
information  as  he  may  be  required  and 
no  more. 

Professor  Berger,  who  testified  on  Ex- 
ecutive privilege  at  a  1971  hearing  of 
Congress,  explained  that — 

Hamilton  really  wanted  to  be  In  a  position 
to  intrude,  to  offer  his  advice.  He  wanted  to 
have  a  pipeline  into  the  Congress,  so  he  could 
come  in  and  advise  the  Congress  about  finan- 
cial matters  .  .  .  The  provision  for  a  call  for 
information  was  merely  designed  to  bar  Ham- 
ilton's unsought  Intrusions. 

To  which,  I  might  add,  Mr.  President, 
that  Hamilton,  the  first  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  was  quoted  by  Jefferson  as  con- 
struing this  same  act  as  not  making 
him— 

Subject  as  to  be  obliged  to  produce  all 
papers  (Congress]  might  call  for. 

The  writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson  190 
(Ford  ed..  1892).  From  this,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  Is  quite  clear  that  the  act  of  1789 
was  not  conceived  as  imposing  any  re- 
quirement on  the  Secretary,  but  was 
feared  to  establish  a  matter  of  right  for 
the  Secretary  to  intrude  his  plans  and 
advice  on  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  In  order  to  leave  no 
question  about  the  interpretation  which 
Congress  gave  to  this  statute,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  proceedings 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
original  Treasury  Department  Act  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  summary,  Mr. 
President,  there  is  no  precedent,  consti- 
tutional, statutory,  or  judicial,  which 
supports  section  11,  and  I  strongly  rec- 
ommend that  we  strike  the  provision 
entirely. 

Exhibit  1 
(Prom  Vol.  I— Gales  and  Beaton's  History  of 
the  Debates  and  Proceedings  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  pages  615-631 
(1834  edition)] 


Proceedincs  in  the  House  or  Repkesenta- 
TivEs,  Thttrsdat,  June  25,  1789 
treasubt  department 
The  House  then  resolved  itself  Into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  on  the  bill  for  establish- 
ing the  Treasury  Department,  Mr.  Trumbttll 
In  the  chair.  The  second  clause  being  under 
consideration. 

Mr.  Page  objected  to  the  words  making  It 
the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  "digest  and 
report  plans  for  the  Improvement  and  man- 
agement of  the  revenue,  and  the  support  of 
the  public  credit;"  observing  that  it  might 
be  well  enough  to  enjoin  upon  him  the  duty 
of  making  out  and  preparing  estimates;  but 
to  go  any  further  would  be  a  dangerous  in- 
novation upon  the  constitutional  privilege 
of  this  House:  it  would  create  an  undue  in- 
fluence within  these  walls,  because  members 
might  be  led,  by  the  deference  commonly 
paid  to  men  of  abilities,  who  give  an  opinion 
In  a  case  they  have  thoroughly  studied,  to 
support  the  minister's  plan,  even  against 
their  own  Judgment.  Nor  would  the  mischief 
stop  here;  it  would  establish  a  precedent 
which  might  be  extended,  until  we  admitted 
all  the  ministers  of  the  Government  on  the 
floor,  to  explain  and  support  the  plans  they 
have  digested  and  reported:  thus  laying  a 
foundation  for  an  aristocracy  or  a  detestable 
monarchy. 

Mr.  Tucker. — The  objection  made  by  tke 
gentleman    near   me    Is,    undoubtedly,    well 
founded.  I  think  It  proper  to  strike  out  all 
the  words  alluded  to,  because  the  following 
are  sufficient  to  answer  every  valuable  pur- 
pose, namely,  "to  prepare  and  report  esti- 
mates  of    the    public    revenue    and   public 
expenditures."  If  we  authorize  him  to  prep.?re 
and  report  plans.  It  wUl  create  an  Interfer- 
ence  of   the   executive   with   the   legislative 
powers;  It  will  abridge  the  particular  privi- 
lege   of    this    House;    for    the    constitution 
expressly  declared,  that  all  bUls  for  raising 
revenue  shall  originate  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. How  can  the  business  originate 
In  this  House,  If  we  have  it  reported  to  us  by 
the  Minister  of  Finance?  All  the  information 
that   can  be   required,   may  be   called  for, 
without  adopting  a  clause  that  may  under- 
mine the  authority  of  this  House,  and  the 
security  of  the  people.  The  constitution  has 
pointed  out  the  proper  method  of  communi- 
cation between  the  executive  and  legislative 
departments;    It   is   made   the  duty  of  the 
President  to  give,  from  time  to  time,  infor- 
mation to  Congress  of  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and    to   recommend   to   their   consideration 
such  measures  as  he  shall  Judge  necessary 
and  expedient.  If  revenue  plans  are  to  be 
prepared  and  reported  to  Congress,  here  is 
the  proper  person  to  do  it;  he  is  responsible 
to  the  people  for  what  he  recommends,  and 
win  be  more  cautious  that  any  other  person 
to  whom  a  less  degree  of  responsibility   is 
attached.  Under  this  clause,  you  give   the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a  right  to  obtrude 
upon  you  plans,   not   only  undigested,   but 
even  Improper  to  be  taken  up. 

I  hope  the  House  is  not  already  weary  of 
executing  and  sustaining  the  powers  vested  in 
them  by  the  constitution;  and  yet  It  would 
argue  that  we  thought  ourselves  less  adequate 
to  determine  than  any  Individual  what 
burthens  our  constituents  are  equal  to  bear. 
This  is  not  answering  the  high  expectetions 
that  were  formed  of  our  exertions  for  the 
general  good,  or  of  our  vigilance  In  guarding 
our  own  and  the  people's  rights.  In  short,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  can  never  agree  to  have  money 
bills  originated  and  forced  upon  this  House 
by  a  man  destitute  of  legislative  authority, 
while  the  constitution  gives  such  power  solely 
to  the  House  of  Representatives;  for  this  rea- 
son. I  cheerfully  second  the  motion  for  strik- 
ing out  the  words. 

Mr.  Benson. — If  the  proposed  amendment 
prevail,  the  bill  will  be  nearly  nugatory.  The 
most  important  service  that  can  be  rendered 
by  a  gentleman  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Finance,  Is  that  of  digesting 
and  reporting  plans  for  the  Improvement  of 
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the  revenue,  and  supporting  public  credit; 
and,  for  my  part,  I  shall  despair  of  ever  see- 
ing your  revenue  Improved,  or  the  national 
credit  supported,  unless  the  business  Is  sub- 
mitted Into  the  hands  of  an  able  Individual. 
I  thought  this  subject  was  well  understoood, 
from  the  debate  on  the  original  motion.  It 
was  then  insisted  upon  by  an  honorable 
gentleman,  Mr.  Oerrt.  who  opposed  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
that  his  Important  duties  ought  to  be  "to 
consider  of  the  means  of  Improving  the  rev- 
envie,  and  Introducing  economy  Into  the  ex- 
penditures, and  to  recommend  general  sys- 
tems of  revenue."  Now,  what  more  than  this 
is  required  by  the  clause? 

For  my  part,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  how  the 
privilege  of  the  House  Is  Infringed.  Can  any 
of  the  Secretary's  plans  be  called  bills?  Will 
they  be  reported  In  such  a  form  even?  But  ad- 
mitting they  were,  they  do  not  become  bills, 
unless  they  are  sanctioned  by  the  House; 
much  less  Is  the  danger  that  they  will  pass 
into  laws  without  full  examination  by  both 
Houses  and  the  President.  From  this  view 
of  the  subject,  so  far  is  the  clause  from  ap- 
pearing daagerous,  that  I  believe  It  discovers 
it.self  to  be  not  only  perfectly  safe,  but  66- 
sentlally  necessary;  and  without  It  Is  re- 
tained, the  great  object  of  the  bill  will  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  OooDHTn:. — We  certainly  carry  our  dig- 
nity to  the  extreme.  whe;i  we  refuse  to  re- 
ceive information  from  any  but  ourselves.  It 
must  be  admitted,  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  will,  from  the  nature  of  his  office, 
be  better  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  Im- 
proving the  revenue  or  curtailing  expense, 
than  any  other  person;  If  he  Is  thus  capable 
of  affording  useful  information,  shall  we 
reckon  It  hazardous  to  receive  It?  For  my 
part,  when  I  want  to  aitain  a  particular  ob- 
ject, I  never  shut  my  ears  against  Informa- 
tion likely  to  enable  me  to  secure  It. 

Mr.  Page. — I  can  never  consent  to  establish, 
by  law.  this  Interference  of  an  executive  offi- 
cer in  business  of  legislation;  It  may  be  well 
enough  In  an  absolute  monarchy,  for  a  min- 
ister to  come  to  a  Parliament  with  his  plans 
In  his  hands,  and  order  them  to  be  enregls- 
tered  or  enacted;  but  this  practice  does  not 
obtain  even  In  a  limited  monarchy  like  Brit- 
ain. The  minister  there,  who  Introduces  his 
plans,  must  be  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  man  would  be  treated  with 
indignation,  who  should  attempt  in  that 
country  to  bring  his  schemes  before  Parlia- 
ment In  any  other  way.  Now,  why  we,  in 
the  free  republic  of  the  United  States,  should 
introduce  such  a  novelty  in  legislation,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  conceive.  The  constitution  ex- 
pressly delegates  to  us  the  business  of  the 
revenue;  our  constituents  have  confidence  In 
us,  because  they  suppose  us  acquainted  with 
their  circumstances;  they  expect,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  knowledge,  we  will  not  attempt 
to  load  them  with  injudicious  or  oppressive 
taxes;  but  they  have  no  such  security,  if  we 
are  blindly  to  follow  perhaps  an  unskilful 
minister.  It  does  not  answer  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  say  the  House  has  a  right  of  deliber- 
ating and  deciding  upon  these  plans,  because 
we  may  be  told,  if  you  prune  away  this  part 
or  that  part  of  the  system,  you  destroy  its 
efficiency.  Therefore  we  must  act  with  cau- 
tion; we  must  either  take  or  reject  the  whole; 
but  if  we  reject  the  whole,  sir,  we  are  to  de- 
pend upon  ourselves  for  a  substitute.  How 
are  we  to  form  one?  For  my  part.  I  should 
not  despair,  that  the  united  wisdom  of  this 
House  could  procure  one;  but  if  we  are  to  do 
this  m  the  second  instance,  why  cannot  we 
attempt  It  In  the  first?  I  have  no  objection 
to  our  calling  upon  this  or  any  other  officer 
for  information;  but  it  is  certainly  improper 
to  have  him  authorized  by  law  to  intrude 
upon  us  whatever  he  may  think  proper.  I 
presume,  sir,  it  Is  not  supposed  by  the  worthy 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Benson)  that 
we  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  infor- 
mation would  be  useful  or  proper  for  ua  to 


require,  that  we  must  have  this  officer  to  pre- 
sent us  with  what  he  chooses.  When  the  Pres- 
ident requires  an  opinion  of  him,  the  consti- 
tution demands  him  to  give  it;  so  under  the 
law,  let  him  send  his  opinion  in  here,  when 
it  is  asked  for.  If  any  further  power  is  given 
him,  it  will  come  to  this  at  last:  we,  like  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  shall  meet  to  register 
what  he  dictates.  Either  these  reports  of  the 
Secretary  are  to  have  weight,  or  they  are  not; 
if  they  are  to  have  weight,  the  House  acts  un- 
der a  foreign  influence,  which  is  altogether 
improper  and  impolitic;  if  they  are  to  have 
no  weight,  we  impose  a  useless  duty  upon  the 
officer,  and  such  as  is  no  mark  of  our  wisdom. 

Mr.  Ames  hoped  the  subject  might  be 
treated  with  candor  and  liberality;  he  sup- 
posed the  objections  were  made  on  those 
principles,  and  therefore  required  a  serious 
answer.  The  worthy  gentleman  who  first  ex- 
pressed his  aversion  to  the  clause  seemed  to 
be  apprehensive  that  the  power  of  reporting 
plans  by  the  Secretary  would  be  improper, 
because  it  appeared  to  hUn  to  Interfere  with 
the  legislative  duty  of  the  Hoxjse,  which  the 
House  ought  not  to  relinquish. 

Whenever  it  Is  a  question,  Mr.  Speaker, 
said  he,  whether  this  House  ought,  or  ought 
not,  to  establish  offices  to  exercise  a  part  of 
the  power  of  either  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, there  are  two  points  which  I  take  Into 
consideration.  In  "order  to  lead  my  mind  to  a 
Just  decision;  first,  whether  the  proposed  dis- 
position is  useful;  and,  second,  whether  It 
can  be  safely  guarded  from  abuse.  Now  I 
take  it,  sir,  that  the  House,  by  their  order 
for  bringing  in  a  bill  to  establish  the  Treas- 
ury Department  in  this  way,  have  determined 
the  point  of  utility;  or,  have  they  erred  in 
adopting  that  opinion,  I  will  slightly  make 
an  inquiry.  How  does  it  tend  to  general 
utility?  The  Secretary  is  presumed  to  acquire 
the  best  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  finance 
of  any  member  of  the  community.  Now,  if 
this  House  Is  to  act  on  the  best  knowledge 
cf  circumstances,  it  seems  to  follow  logically, 
that  the  House  must  obtain  evidence  from 
that  officers;  the  best  way  of  doing  this  will 
be  publicly  from  the  officer  himself,  by  mak- 
ing It  his  duty  to  furnish  us  with  it.  It  will 
not  be  denied,  sir,  that  this  officer  will  be 
better  acquainted  with  his  business  than 
other  people  can  be.  It  lies  within  his  depart- 
ment, to  have  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
state  of  the  public  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures. He  will,  by  his  superintending  power 
over  the  collection,  l)e  able  to  discover  abuses, 
if  any,  in  that  department,  and  to  form  the 
most  eligible  plan  to  remedy  or  prevent  the 
evil.  From  his  information  respecting  money 
transactions,  he  may  be  able  to  point  out  the 
best  mode  for  supporting  the  public  credit; 
Indeed,  these  seem  to  me  to  be  the  great  ob- 
jects oi  his  appointment. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  misfortune  incident  to 
public  assemblies,  that  from  their  nature 
they  are  more  incompetent  to  a  complete  in- 
vestigation of  accounts  than  a  few  individ- 
uals; perhaps  In  a  Government  so  extended, 
and  replete  with  variety  in  its  mode  of  ex- 
penditure as  this,  the  subject  may  be  more 
perplexing  than  in  countries  of  smaller  ex- 
tent, and  less  variety  of  objects  to  guard.  The 
science  of  accounts  Is  at  best  but  an  ab- 
struse and  dry  study;  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
understood  but  by  an  unwearied  assiduity 
for  a  long  time;  how  then  can  a  public  body, 
elected  annually,  and  in  session  for  a  few 
months,  undertake  the  arduous  task  with  a 
full  prospect  of  success?  If  our  plans  are 
formed  upon  these  incomplete  investigations, 
we  can  expect  little  improvement;  for  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  our  knowledge  will  be  far 
Inferior  to  that  of  an  individual,  like  the 
present  officer.  Hence  I  contend,  sir,  that 
the  Secretary  is  a  useful  and  invaluable  part 
of  the  Government. 

I  would  not  have  it  understood  that  I  am 
against  an  inquiry  being  made  into  this  sub- 
ject at  every  session  of  the  Legislature.  I 
think  such  a  practice  highly  salutary,  but  I 


would  not  trust  to  a  hasty,  or  perhaps  in- 
judicious examination  of  a  business  of  this 
magnitude;  on  the  contrary,  I  would  take 
every  precaution  In  ascertaining  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  our  revenues  are  to  stand. 

If  we  consider  the  present  situation  of  cur 
finances,  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  we 
shall  no  doubt  perceive  a  great,  although 
unavoidable  confusion  throughout  the  whole 
scene;  it  presents  to  the  imagination  a  deep, 
dark,  and  dreary  chaos;  impossible  to  be  re- 
duced to  order  without  the  mind  of  the  archi- 
tect is  clear .  and  capacious,  and  his  power 
commensurate  to  the  occasion;  he  must  not 
be  the  flitting  creature  of  a  day,  he  must  have 
time  given  him  competent  for  the  successful 
exercise  of  his  authority.  It  is  with  an  In- 
tention to  let  a  littls  sunshine  into  the  busi- 
ness that  the  present  arrangement  is  pro- 
posed; I  hope  it  may  be  successful,  nor  do  I 
doubt  the  event.  I  am  confident  our  funds 
are  equal  to  the  demand,  if  they  are  prop- 
erly brought  into  operation;  but  a  bad  ad- 
ministration of  the  finances  will  prove  our 
greatest  evil. 

But  Is  our  proposed  arrangement  safe? 
Are  the  guards  sufficient  to  prevent  abuse? 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  it  can  be  made  so, 
and  hope  the  united  exertions  of  both  Houses 
will  efiect  it.  How  is  the  power  complained 
of  by  the  honorable  gentleman  over  the  way 
(Mr.  Page  and  Mr.  Tockeb)  unsafe?  We  are 
told,  the  plans  reported  may  have  an  undue 
influence.  Upon  what  ground  is  this  opinion 
rested?  Do  the  gentlemen  apprehend  the 
facts  wUl  be  fallaciously  stated?  If  so,  I  would 
ask,  cannot  they  be  detected?  If  facts  are 
faithfully  stated,  and  the  deductions  are 
fair,  no  doubt  the  plan  will  be  patronized; 
and  will  the  gentleman  say  that  it  ought  not? 
I  believe  there  is  little  danger  of  imposition, 
for  a  person  in  this  situation  would  hardly 
run  the  risk  of  detection,  In  a  case  where  de- 
tection might  be  easy  by  an  examination  of 
the  books  and  vouchers,  and  his  reputation 
be  destroyed. 

What  improper  influence  could  a  plan  re- 
ported openly  and  officially  have  on  the  mind 
uf  any  member,  more  than  If  the  scheme  and 
information  were  given  privately  at  the  Sec- 
retary's office? 

Nor,  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  approve  what  the 
gentlemen  say  with  respect  to  calling  on 
the  Secretary  for  Information;  it  will  be  no 
mark  of  inattention  or  neglect.  If  he  take 
time  to  consider  the  questions  you  pro- 
pound; but  if  you  make  it  his  duty  to  fur- 
nish you  plans  of  information  on  the  im- 
provement of  the  revenue  and  support  of 
public  credit,  and  he  neglect  to  perform  it, 
bis  conduct  or  capacity  Is  virtually  Im- 
peached. This  will  be  furnishing  an  addi- 
tional check. 

It  has  been  complained  of  as  a  novelty; 
but,  let  me  ask  gentlemen,  if  it  is  not  to  an 
institution  of  a  similar  kind  that  the  man- 
agement of  the  finances  of  Britain  is  the 
envy  of  the  world?  It  is  true,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  is  a  member  of  the  House 
that  has  the  sole  right  of  originating  money 
bills;  but  is  that  a  reason  why  we  should  not 
have  the  information  which  can  be  obtained 
from  our  officer,  who  possesses  the  means  of 
acquiring  equally  important  and  useful 
knowledge?  The  nation,  as  well  as  the  Par- 
liament of  Britain,  holds  a  check  over  the 
Chancellor:  if  his  budget  contains  false  cal- 
culations, they  are  corrected;  if  he  attempts 
impositions,  or  even  unpopular  measures,  his 
administration  becomes  odious,  and  he  is  re- 
moved. Have  we  more  reason  to  fear  than 
they?  Have  we  less  responsibility  or  secu- 
rity in  our  arrangement  of  the  Treasury  de- 
partment? If  we  have,  let  us  improve  it,  but 
not  abridge  it  of  its  safest  and  most  useful 
power.  I  hope  the  committee  will  refuse  their 
approbation  of  the  present  motion. 

Mr.  Livermobe. — I  shall  vote  for  striking 
out  the  clause,  because  I  conceive  it  essen- 
tially necessary  so  to  do.  The  power  of  origi- 
nating money  bills  within  these  walls,  I  look 
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upon  as  a  sacred  deposit  which  we  may 
neither  violate  nor  divest  ourselves  of,  al- 
though at  first  view  It  may  appear  of  little 
importance  who  shall  form  a  plan  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  revenue.  Although  every  in- 
formation tending  to  eSect  this  great  object 
may  be  gratefully  received  by  this  House,  yet 
it  behooves  us  to  consider  to  what  this  clause 
may  lead,  and  where  it  may  terminate.  Might 
it  not,  by  construction,  be  said,  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  the  sole  right 
of  digesting  and  reporting  plans  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  revenue?  This  construction 
may  appear  a  little  extraordinary,  but  it  is 
not  more  so  than  some  constructions  here- 
tofore put  upon  other  words;  but  however 
extrsiordinary  it  may  be,  it  may  take  place, 
and  I  think  the  best  way  to  avoid  it,  will  be 
to  leave  out  the  words  altogether.  It  is  cer- 
tainly Improper  that  any  person,  not  express- 
ly entrusted  by  our  constituents  with  the 
privilege  of  taking  their  money,  should  direct 
the  quantum  and  the  manner  in  which  to 
take  it. 

But  if  there  is  not  the  danger  I  have  men- 
tioned, of  giving  power  exclusively  to  this  of- 
ficer, I  would  ask  gentlemen,  and  I  submit 
it  to  their  candor  to  say,  whether  it  must  not 
have  a  tendency  to  render  the  minds  of  the 
members  indifferent  on  the  subject,  if  the 
business  is  to  be  arranged  and  conducted  by 
another,  who,  we  are  told.  Is  better  capable  of 
understanding  it  than  ourselves?  Certainly, 
we  shall  hardly  think  it  worth  while  to 
trouble  our  heads  about  the  business.  How 
far  this  will  disappoint  the  object  of  our  elec- 
tion, may  be  plainly  seen.  For  my  part,  I 
think  the  power  too  great  to  be  entrusted  in 
any  hands  but  those  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  where  the  constitution  has  de- 
posited It,  unless  it  be  to  a  committee  spe- 
cially appointed  by  the  House  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Some  allusions,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  been 
made  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  this  power. 
Gentlemen  have  intimated  that  it  was  copied 
from  the  powers  vested  in  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury.  I  am  not  of  this  opinion.  I 
rather  believe  the  committee,  in  searching  for 
precedents,  have  tiuned  to  the  former  ap- 
pointment of  a  Superintendent  of  Finance 
under  the  late  Confederation,  and,  having 
discovered  this  enumerated  among  his 
powers,  have  copied  it  into  the  bill,  not  ad- 
verting to  the  different  circumstances  of  the 
present  and  former  Congress;  for  to  them 
alone  was  not  confined  the  power  of  originat- 
ing revenue  plans.  Besides,  it  might  be  safe  In 
them,  because  they  possessed  the  legislative 
and  executive  power;  they  could  abolish  his 
plans  and  his  office  together,  if  they  thought 
proper;  but  we  are  restrained  by  a  Senate, 
and  the  negative  of  the  President.  We  have 
no  power  over  him,  therefore  we  ought  to  be 
cautious  of  putting  dangerous  powers  into 
his  hands. 

Mr.  Sedgwick. — If  the  principle  prevails  for 
curtailing  this  part  of  the  Secretary's  duty, 
we  shall  lose  the  advantages  which  the  pro- 
posed system  was  intended  to  acquire.  The 
Improvement  and  management  of  the  rev- 
enue is  a  subject  that  must  be  investigated 
by  a  man  of  abilities  and  indefatigable  in- 
dustry. If  we  mean  to  have  our  business  ad- 
vantageously done.  If  honorable  gentlemen 
will  for  a  moment  consider  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  this  country,  the  means  of 
Information  attainable  by  the  individual 
members  of  this  House,  and  compare  them 
with  the  object  they  have  to  pursue,  they 
will  plainly  perceive  the  necessity  of  calling 
to  their  aid  the  advantages  resulting  from 
an  establishment  like  the  one  contemplated 
In  the  bill;  if  they  weigh  these  circumstances 
carefully,  their  objections,  I  trust,  wUl  vanish. 
Coming,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  do,  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Union,  from  States  where 
the  objecte  of  revenue  are  different,  where 
the  circumstances  and  views  of  the  people 
are  different,  and  in  a  great  degree  local.  It 
appears  to  me  that  no  one  member  can  be 


so  fortxinate  as  to  possess  the  extensive 
knowledge  attainable  by  this  officer.  Another 
circumstance  Induces  me  to  draw  the  same 
conclusion.  We  shall  find  systems  adopted  to 
defeat  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  but  it 
wUl  be  impossible  for  any  of  us  to  become  so 
well  acquainted  with  these  machinations  as 
to  defeat  their  object;  but  from  the  ad- 
vantageous position  we  give  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  multifarious  ob- 
jects of  his  attention,  he  may  watch  over 
and  detect  their  plans;  he  will  have  a  better 
capacity  to  propose  a  remedy  than  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature. 

I  do  not  apprehend  any  undue  influence 
operating  on  the  members  of  this  House, 
because  I  am  persuaded  there  will  ever  pre- 
vail an  independent  and  indignant  spirit 
within  the  walls  of  Congress,  hostile  to  every 
venal  attempt.  Nor  do  I  believe  It  possible  to 
color,  with  a  semblance  of  justice,  either  false 
or  base  measures  against  the  public  welfare; 
the  wisdom  of  this  House  can  never  be 
thought  so  meanly  of.  I  trust  a  majority  will 
always  be  found  wise  and  virtuous  enough 
to  resist  being  made  the  tools  of  a  corrupt 
administration.  I,  therefore,  with  confidence, 
approve  the  object  of  the  clause. 

I  will  mention  one  other  circumstance,  of 
no  inconsiderable  force,  in  favor  of  the  bill. 
Coming,  as  I  said  we  do,  from  districts  with 
different  Ideas,  perhaps  different  objects  to 
pursue,  much  time  will  necessarily  be  con- 
sumed before  a  current  is  found  in  which 
the  mind  of  the  majority  will  run;  and  even 
then,  gentlemen  will  not  be  certain  they  have 
procured  all  the  information  that  could  be 
obtained.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  me,  from 
the  reason  and  nature  of  things,  to  be  our 
duty,  as  wise  legislators,  to  form  such  a 
reservoir  for  information  as  will  supply  us 
with  what  is  necessary  and  useful  at  all 
times. 

Mr.  BouDiNoT. — A  proper  Jealousy  for  the 
liberty  of  the  people  is  commendable  in  those 
who  are  appointed  and  sworn  to  be  its  faith- 
ful guardians;  bxit  when  this  spirit  is  car- 
ried so  far  as  to  lose  sight  of  its  object, 
and  instead  of  leading  to  avoid,  urges  on 
to  the  precipice  of  ruin,  we  ought  to  be  care- 
ful how  we  receive  its  impressions.  So  far 
Is  the  present  measure  from  being  injurious 
to  liberty,  that  it  is  consistent  with  the 
true  interest  and  prosperity  of  the  com- 
mimity.  Are  gentlemen  apprehensive  we  shall 
be  led  by  this  officer  to  adopt  plans  we  should 
otherwise  reject?  For  my  part,  I  have  a  bet- 
ter opinion  of  the  penetration  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  than  to  dread  any 
such  visionary  phantom. 

Let  us  consider  whether  this  power  Is 
essentially  necessary  to  the  Government.  I 
take  it  to  be  conceded  by  the  gentlemen, 
that  it  is  absolutely  so.  They  say  they  are 
willing  to  receive  the  information  because 
It  may  be  serviceable,  but  do  not  choose 
to  have  it  communicated  In  this  way.  If 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  the  proper 
person  to  give  the  information,  I  can  see  no 
other  mode  of  obtaining  it  that  would  be  so 
useful.  Do  gentlemen  mean  that  be  shall 
give  it  piecemeal,  by  way  of  question  and 
answer?  This  will  tend  more  to  mislead  than 
to  inform  us.  If  we  would  judge  upon  any 
subject.  It  would  be  better  to  have  it  in  one 
clear  and  complete  view,  than  to  inspect  it  by 
detachments;  we  should  lose  the  great  whole 
In  the  minutiae,  and,  instead  of  a  system, 
should  present  our  constituents  with  a  struc- 
ture composed  of  discordant  parts,  counter- 
acting and  defeating  the  operation  of  each 
other's  properties. 

Make  your  officer  responsible,  and  the  pre- 
sumption is,  that  plans  and  information  are 
properly  digested;  but  if  he  can  secrete  him- 
self behind  the  curtain,  he  might  create 
a  noxious  influence,  and  not  be  answerable 
for  the  information  he  gives.  I  conceive  this 
great  principle  of  responsibility  to  be  essen- 
tially necessary  to  secure  the  public  welfare: 
make  it  his  duty  to  study  the  subject  well. 


and  put  the  means  In  his  power;  we  can  then 
draw  from  him  all  the  information  he  has 
acquired,  and  apply  it  to  its  proper  use.  With- 
out such  an  officer,  our  plans  will  be  inef- 
fectual and  inconsistent.  I  have  seen  too 
much  the  want  of  a  like  officer  in  the  State 
Legislatures,  not  to  make  me  very  desirous 
of  adopting  the  present  plan.  It  has  been 
said,  that  the  members  coming  from  the 
different  parts  of  the  Union  are  the  most 
proper  persons  to  give  information.  I  deny  the 
principle.  There  are  no  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment to  whom  we  could  look  with  less 
propriety  for  information  on  this  subject 
than  to  the  members  of  this  House.  We  are 
called  from  the  pursuit  of  our  different 
occupations,  and  come  without  the  least 
preparation  to  bring  forward  a  subject  that 
requires  a  great  degree  of  assiduous  appli- 
cation to  understand:  add  to  this  the  lo- 
cality of  our  ideas,  which  is  too  commonly 
the  case,  and  we  shall  appear  not  very  fit 
to  answer  the  end  of  our  appointment.  Wit- 
ness the  difficulty  and  embarrassments  with 
w^hlch  we  have  hitherto  been  surrounded.  If 
we  had  the  subject  digested  and  prepared, 
we  should  determine  with  ease  on  Its  fitness, 
its  combination,  and  its  principles,  and  might 
supply  omissions  or  defects  without  hazard; 
and  this  in  half  the  time  we  could  frame  a 
system,  if  left  to  reduce  the  chaos  Into  order. 

Mr.  Hartley  rose  to  express  his  sentiments, 
as  he  did  on  every  occasion,  with  diffidence 
in  his  own  abilities;  but  he  looked  upon  the 
clause  as  both  unsafe  and  inconsistent  with 
the  constitution.  He  thought  the  gentleman 
last  up  proved  too  much  by  his  arguments; 
he  proved  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
was,  in  fact,  unnecessstry  and  useless;  that 
one  person  could  be  a  better  judge  of  the 
means  to  Improve  and  manage  the  revenue, 
and  support  the  national  credit,  than  the 
whole  body  of  Congress.  This  kind  of  doctrine, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  indelicate  in  a  republic,  and 
strikes  at  the  root  of  all  legislation  founded 
upon  the  great  democratic  principle  of  repre- 
sentation. It  is  true,  mistakes,  and  very  in- 
jurious ones,  have  been  xneAc  on  the  subject 
of  finance  by  some  State  Legislatures;  but  I 
would  rather  submit  to  this  evil,  than,  by  my 
voice,  establish  tenets  subversive  of  the 
liberties  of  my  country. 

Notwithstanding  what  I  have  said,  I  am 
clearly  of  opinion  it  is  necessary  and  useful 
to  take  measures  for  obtaining  other  in- 
formation than  what  members  can  acquire 
in  their  characters  as  citizens;  therefore,  I 
am  In  favor  of  the  present  bill;  but  I  think 
these  words  too  strong.  If  it  was  modified  so 
as  to  oblige  him  to  have  his  plans  ready  for 
this  House  when  they  are  asked  for,  I  should 
be  satisfied;  but  to  establish  a  legal  right  in 
an  officer  to  obtrude  his  sentiments 
perpetually  on  this  body.  Is  disagreeable,  and 
it  Is  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  the  right  is 
conveyed  In  words  of  doubtful  import,  and 
conveying  powers  exclusively  vested  by  the 
constitution  in  this  House. 

One  gentleman  (Mr.  Ames)  has  said,  that 
the  Secretary  would  be  responsible  for  the 
plans  he  Introduces.  Very  true;  but  how  are 
we  to  detect  the  impositions  they  contain; 
for,  he  says,  we  require  more  time  and  leisure 
to  make  the  scrutiny  than  falls  to  our  lot, 
so  that  it  does  not  afford  the  degree  of  respon- 
sibility which  his  observations  supposed. 

Mr.  Gerrt  expresed  himself  in  favor  of  the 
object  of  the  clause;  that  was,  to  get  all 
the  Information  possible  for  the  purpose  of 
Improving  the  revenue,  because  he  thought 
this  information  would  be  much  required,  if 
he  judged  from  the  load  of  public  debt,  and 
the  present  inability  of  the  people  to  con- 
tribute largely  toward  its  reduction. 

He  could  not  help  observing,  however,  the 
great  degree  of  importance  they  were  giving 
this,  and  the  other  executive  officers.  If  the 
doctrine  of  having  prime  and  great  ministers 
of  state  was  once  well  established,  he  did  not 
doubt  but  we  should  soon  see  them  distin- 
guished by  a  green  or  red  ribbon,  or  other 
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Insignia  of  court  favor  and  patronage.  He 
wished  gentlemen  were  aware  of  what  con- 
sequences these  things  lead  to,  that  they 
might  exert  a  greater  degree  of  caution. 

The  practice  of  Parliament  in  Britain  Is 
first  to  determine  the  sum  they  will  grant, 
and  then  refer  the  subject  to  a  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means;  this  might  be  a  proper 
mode  to  be  pursued  in  this  House. 

Do  gentlemen,  said  he,  consider  the  impor- 
tance of  the  power  they  give  the  officer  by  the 
clause?  Is  it  not  part  of  our  legislative  au- 
thority? And  does  not  the  constitution  ex- 
pressly declare  that  the  House  solely  shall 
e.xerclse  the  power  of  originating  revenue 
bills?  Now,  what  Is  meant  by  reporting  plans? 
It  surely  Includes  the  Idea  of  originating 
money  bills,  that  Is,  a  bill  for  Improving  the 
revenue,  or.  In  other  words,  for  bringing  reve- 
nue Into  the  treasury.  For  If  he  is  to  report 
plans,  they  ought  to  be  reported  In  a  proper 
form,  and  complete.  This  Is  giving  an  In- 
direct voice  In  legislative  business  to  an  exec- 
utive officer.  If  this  be  not  the  meaning  of  the 
clause,  let  gentleman  say  what  Is.  and  to  what 
extent  It  shall  go;  but  if  my  construction  Is 
true,  we  are  giving  up  the  most  essential  priv- 
ilege vested  In  us  by  the  constitution.  But 
what  does  this  signify?  The  officer  Is  respon- 
sible, and  we  are  secure.  This  responsibility  Is 
made  an  argument  In  favor  of  every  exten- 
sion of  power.  I  should  be  glad  to  understand 
the  term.  Gentlemen  say  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Is  responsible  for  the  Information 
he  g^ves  the  House — In  what  manner  does 
this  responsibility  act?  Suppose  he  reports  a 
plan  for  Improving  the  revenue,  by  a  tax 
which  he  thinks  Judicious,  and  one  that  will 
be  agresable  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States;  but  he  happens  to  be  deceived  in  his 
opinion,  that  his  tax  Is  obnoxious,  and  ex- 
cites a  popular  clamor  against  the  minister — 
what  Is  the  advantage  of  his  responsibility? 
Nothing.  Few  men  deserve  punishment  for 
the  error  of  opinion;  all  that  could  be  done 
would  be  to  repeal  the  law.  and  be  more  cau- 
tious In  future  In  depending  Implicitly  on 
the  Judgment  of  a  man  who  had  led  us  Into 
an  Impolite  measure.  Suppose  the  revenue 
shoiild  fall  short  of  his  estimate.  Is  he  re- 
sponsible for  the  balance?  This  will  be  carry- 
ing the  idea  further  than  any  Government 
hitherto  has  done.  What  then  Is  the  officer  to 
be  responsible  for,  which  should  Induce  the 
House  to  vest  In  him  such  extraordinary 
powers? 

It  was  well  observed  by  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman over  the  way  (Mr.  Pace),  that  when 
his  bill  or  plan  Is  before  the  House,  we  must 
take  or  reject  the  whole;  for  If  the  individual 
members  are  so  uninformed  on  the  subject  as 
they  have  been  represented.  It  will  be  next 
to  presumption  to  prepare  an  alteration;  w© 
should  be  told  it  was  his  duty  officially  to 
present  plans,  and  our  duty  officially  to  pass 
them;  that  he  Is  better  Informed  than  any 
other  man,  nay,  better  than  the  collective 
wisdom  of  the  country.  But  this  argument 
goes  further  still,  and  it  may  be  Justly  asked, 
what  occasion  Is  there  for  a  session  of  Con- 
gress? It  Incumbers  the  nation  with  a  heavy 
expense,  without  rendering  it  any  service. 
For.  If  we  can  neither  alter  nor  Improve  the 
Secretary's  plans,  we  can  only  consume  our 
time  to  no  avail.  Under  these  circumstances, 
It  will  be  patriotic  to  lay  down  oxir  authority 
and  vest  it  in  the  great  minister  we  have 
established. 

Mr.  Lawbence. — I  do  not  see  consequences 
so  dangerous  as  some  gentlemen  seem  to 
apprehend:  nor  did  they  appear  to  them,  I 
believe,  when  the  subject  was  last  under 
consideration.  I  recollect,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
some  difficulty  was  made  about  establishing 
this  office,  because  it  was  feared  we  could  not 
find  men  of  sufficient  abilities  to  fill  it.  The 
duties  were  then  properly  deemed  of  a  high 
and  impHjrtaiit  nature,  and  enumerated  aa 
those  proposed  In  the  bill.  It  was  supposed 
by  an  honorable  gentleman,  that  the  powers 
here  expressed  might  be  lodged  In  a  board. 


because  an  Individual  was  incompetent  to 
undertake  the  whole.  But  now  we  have  the 
wonderful  sagacity  of  discovering,  that  If  an 
Individual  Is  appointed,  he  will  have  capac- 
ity to  form  plans  for  Improving  the  revenue 
In  such  an  advantageous  manner,  as  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  having  the  repre- 
senatlves  of  the  people  consulted  on  the 
business;  he  will  not  only  perform  the  usual 
duties  of  a  Treasury  Board,  but  be  adequate 
to  all  purpoops  of  legislation.  I  appeal  to  the 
gentleman  for  his  usual  candor  on  this  occa- 
sion, which  will  assure  us  that  he  has  wire- 
drawn his  arguments. 

I  hope,  sir,  if  we  give  this  power  to  an  Indi- 
vidual, we  shall  have  Judgment  enough  to 
discover  whether  his  plans  are  consistent 
with  the  public  happiness  and  prosperity; 
and  while  we  exercise  this  Judgment,  there 
can  be  no  cause  to  apprehend  the  chimerical 
effects  portrayed  by  the  gentleman  last  up. 

It  Is  said  to  be  giving  him  the  power  of 
legislation.  Do  we  give  him  the  power  of  de- 
ciding what  shall  be  law?  While  we  retain 
this  power,  ho  may  give  us  all  the  Informa- 
tion pKJESible,  but  can  never  be  said  to  par- 
ticipate In  legislative  business;  he  has  no 
control  v/hatever  over  this  House.  I  see  no 
danger,  but  a  great  deal  of  benefit,  arising 
from  the  clause;  by  making  It  his  duty  to 
study  the  subject,  we  may  reasonably  expect 
information. 

How  is  It  said,  that  the  power  of  reporting 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  revenue,  Is 
the  power  of  originating  money  bills?  The 
constitution  declares  that  power  to  be  vested 
solely  In  this  House.  Now,  will  gentlemen 
say  a  money  bill  is  originated  by  an  Individ- 
ual member  If  he  brings  it  forward?  It  can- 
not be  originated,  in  my  opinion,  until  the 
sense  of  the  Hotise  Is  declared;  much  less 
can  a  plan  for  the  Improvement  of  the  rev- 
enue be  said  to  be  a  money  bill. 

Mr.  Gerry  admitted  that  he  gave  It  as  his 
opinion,  that  It  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  find 
a  proper  person  for  conducting  the  finances 
in  this  country;  there  were  but  few  In  Eur- 
ope who  possessed  abilities  equal  to  the 
undertaking.  He  said  before,  that  he  knew 
but  one  In  America,  and  believed  there  were 
not  many  to  be  found.  These  were  his  senti- 
ments then,  and  he  had  made  no  discoveries 
since  that  warranted  a  change  of  opinion. 
But  perhap>s  the  advocates  of  the  bill  are 
acquainted  with  a  gentleman  fit  for  the  busi- 
ness; if  they  are,  it  is  more  than  he  pre- 
tended to  be,  unless,  as  he  said  before.  It  was 
an  honorable  member  of  the  Senate,  who 
had  made  more  progress  In  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  this  difficult  science,  than  any 
other  person  he  had  heard  of. 

He  would  not  proceed  on  this  subject,  be- 
cause the  House  had  determined  to  appoint 
such  an  officer,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to  the 
debate.  By  that  vote,  they  supposed  they 
could  find  a  man  equal  to  the  task;  he  hoped 
they  might,  but  he  was  really  apprehensive  of 
a  disappointment,  when  he  considered  the 
confused  and  embarrassed  state  of  our  pub- 
lic debts  and  accounts;  however,  he  submit- 
ted to  the  voice  of  his  country. 

The  gentleman  last  up,  said  he,  did  me  the 
honor  of  noticing  what  I  said  on  a  former 
occasion;  but  I  appeal  to  himself  whether  my 
words  were  conveyed  In  the  language  of  the 
bill.  Did  I  advise  any  thing  like  this?  Has 
not  the  -entleman  sagacity  enough  to  dis- 
cover that  my  arguments  went  no  further 
than  this,  that  he  was  the  proper  person  to 
give  information  respecting  the  public  reve- 
nues and  expenses,  the  mode  of  collecting, 
and  the  probable  remedy  for  abuses? 

But  certainly,  this  House  contains  more 
Information  relative  to  the  proper  means  of 
supporting  the  national  credit,  and  how  far 
our  constituents  are  capable  of  sustaining  an 
increase  of  taxes,  or  which  mode  of  assess- 
ment would  yield  most  satisfaction.  Yet  gen- 
tlemen propose  to  give  the  power  of  advising 
the  House,  In  all  these  cases,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  It  was  always  my  opin- 


ion, that  the  representative  body,  from 
their  sense  of  feeling,  was  a  better  Judge  of 
taxation  than  any  individual,  however  great 
his  sagacity,  or  extensive  his  means  of  in- 
formation. 

The  gentleman  says,  we  only  give  him 
power  to  give  information;  that  is  what  I 
wish,  but  the  clavise  goes  fiu-ther.  Is  digesting 
and  reporting  plans  merely  giving  informa- 
tion? These  plans  will  have  to  undergo  the 
consideration  of  the  House.  I  grant;  but 
they  must  have  some  influence  coming  from 
such  high  authority,  and  If  they  have  this 
in  any  degree  whatever,  it  is  subversive  of 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  constitution. 

The  gentleman  says,  a  bill  is  not  originated 
until  it  has  obtained  the  sense  of  the  House; 
what  is  it  then?  The  bUl  now  under  consid- 
eration has  not  obtained  the  sense  of  the 
House,  yet  I  believe  that  gentleman  himself 
conceives  it  to  be  a  bill;  he  uses  the  term 
when  he  Is  speaking  of  it,  and  will  hardly 
deny  that  it  has  originated.  I  think,  sir, 
whenever  the  House  order  a  committee  to 
bring  in  a  bill,  or  give  leave  to  a  member 
to  read  one  in  his  place,  that  by  that  order 
they  originate  the  bill;  and  here  It  is  that 
I  am  apprehensive  of  a  diminution  of  our 
privilege.  By  this  law  you  give  the  Secre- 
tary the  right  of  digesting  and  reporting  all 
plans,  which  is  but  another  word  for  bills, 
for  the  management  and  improvement  of  the 
revenue,  and  supporting  public  credit.  To 
what  an  extent  these  last  words  may  reach,  I 
shall  not  pretend  to  say;  but  certainly  they 
may  include  the  operations  of  more  depart- 
ments than  one.  If  the  clause  will  bear  the 
construction  I  have  mentioned.  It  is  alto- 
gether unwarrantable.  I  said,  I  differed  from 
the  gentleman  with  respect  to  the  origin  of 
bills,  but  perhaps  this  phrase  may  be  appli- 
cable to  a  bill  on  its  passage;  all  bills,  from 
the  time  they  are  admitted  before  the 
House,  may  be  said  to  be  on  their  passage; 
but  they  are  originated,  as  I  take  it,  at 
their  introduction. 

Mr.  FrrzsiMONS  was  not  certain  that  he  un- 
derstood the  objections  which  were  made 
against  the  clause;  but  if  he  did.  it  was  a 
Jealousy  arising  from  the  power  given  the 
Secretary  to  report  plans  of  revenue  to  the 
House.  No  gentleman,  he  believed,  had  ob- 
jected to  his  preparing  a  plan,  and  giving  It 
in  when  it  was  called  for.  If  this  were  the 
case,  perhaps  harmony  might  be  restored  to 
the  committee  by  changing  the  word  report 
into  prepare;  he  would  therefore  move  that 
amendment,  in  order  to  try  the  sense  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Madison. — After  hearing  and  weighing 
the  various  observations  of  gentlemen,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  see  where  the  danger  lies. 
These  are  precisely  the  words  used  by  the 
former  Congress,  on  two  occasions,  one  in 
1783,  the  other  in  a  subsequent  ordinance, 
which  established  the  Revenue  Board.  The 
same  power  was  also  annexed  to  the  office  of 
Superintendent  of  Finance,  but  I  never  yet 
heard  that  any  inconvenience  or  danger  was 
experienced  from  the  regulation;  perhaps, 
if  the  power  had  been  more  fully  and  fre- 
quently exercised,  It  might  have  contributed 
more  to  the  public  good. 

There  Is  a  small  probability,  though  It  is 
but  small,  that  an  officer  may  derive  a  weight 
from  this  circumstance,  and  have  some  de- 
gree of  influence  upon  the  deliberations  of 
the  Legislature;  but  compare  the  danger 
likely  to  result  from  this  clause,  with  the 
danger  and  inconvenience  of  not  having 
well-formed  and  digested  plans,  and  we  shall 
find  infinitely  more  to  apprehend.  Incon- 
sistent, unproductive,  and  expensive  schemes, 
will  be  more  injurious  to  our  constituents 
than  the  undue  influence  which  the  well- 
digested  plans  of  a  well-informed  officer  can 
have.  From  a  bad  administration  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, more  detriment  will  arise  than 
from  any  other  source.  The  want  of  informa- 
tion has  occasioned  much  Incovenience  and 
unnecessary  burdens  under  some  of  the  State 
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Governments.  Let  it  be  our  care  to  avoid 
those  rocks  and  shoals  in  our  political  voy- 
age, which  have  injured,  and  nearly  proved 
fatal  to,  many  of  our  contemporary  naviga- 
tors. 

A  gentleman  has  asked,  what  is  meant  by 
responsibility?  I  will  answer  him.  There  will 
be  responsibility  in  point  of  reputation,  at 
least  a  responsibility  to  the  public  opinion 
with  respect  to  his  abilities;  and  supposing 
there  is  no  personal  responsibility,  yet  we 
know  that  men  of  talents  and  ability  take 
as  much  care  for  the  preservation  of  their 
reputation  as  any  other  species  of  property 
of  which  they  are  possessed.  If  a  superior 
degree  of  wisdom  is  expected  to  be  displayed 
by  them,  they  take  pains  to  give  proofs  that 
they  possess  it  in  the  most  unequivocal  man- 
ner; this  of  Itself  will  ensure  us  no  small  de- 
gree of  exertion. 

With  respect  to  originating  money  bills, 
the  House  has  the  sole  right  to  do  It;  but  if 
the  power  of  reporting  plans  can  be  con- 
strued to  imply  the  power  of  originating  rev- 
enue bills,  the  constitution  is  Inconsistent 
with  itself,  in  giving  the  President  authority 
to  recommend  such  measures  as  he  may 
think  expedient  or  necessary;  but  the  con- 
struction is  too  unnatural  to  require  further 
Investigation. 

I  have  admitted  there  is  a  small  probability 
of  a  small  inconvenience,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  any  more  an  argument  against  the  clause, 
than  it  would  be  an  argument  against  having 
windows  in  a  house,  that  it  is  possible  the 
wind  and  the  rain  may  get  in  through  the 
crevices. 

Mr.  LivERMORE  expressed  an  apprehension 
that  the  clause  originated  from  a  clause  in  an 
ordinance  of  the  former  Congress;  he  found 
now  he  was  not  mistaken;  but  he  wished 
gentlemen  to  distinguish,  in  the  manner  he 
had  attempted  to  do,  between  properties  of 
this  Congress  and  that,  from  which  they 
might  discover  the  impropriety  of  adopting 
it. 

He  thought  gentleman  had  sufficiently  ex- 
tolled the  excellence  of  this  office,  and  its 
advantages.  He  remembered  that  the  grant 
of  this  power  to  the  officer  who  formerly  pre- 
sided at  the  head  of  the  finances,  had  pro- 
duced some  morsels  of  this  kind;  the  five  per 
cent,  impost,  a  pc^l  tax.  and  a  land  tax.  if 
his  memory  served  him  right,  were  sub- 
mitted; how  far  these  were  likely  to  meet 
the  approbation  of  the  Union,  he  did  not 
say:  but  certainly  one  of  them  would  meet 
few  patrons.  Prom  this  specimen,  he  did  not 
form  so  favorable  an  opinion  as  some  gen- 
tlemen expressed  of  the  revenue  plans,  pre- 
pared, digested,  and  reported  by  a  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Page  added,  that  the  late  Congress  were 
obliged  to  submit  their  plans  to  the  State 
Legislatures;  consequently,  there  was  less 
danger  of  vmdue  influence.  As  this  was  his 
principal  fear,  he  would  vote  against  every 
thing  like  giving  him  authority  to  bring  his 
plans  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Livermore  declared  the  amendment 
proposed  by  Mr.  Fitzsimons  unsatisfactory, 
and  by  no  means  removing  the  ground  of 
complaint. 

Mr.  Tucker  likewise  objected  to  the 
amendment,  because  its  effect  would  be  pre- 
cisely the  same  with  the  words  standing  in 
the  bill.  Why,  said  he,  should  the  Secretary 
be  directed  to  prepare  plans,  unless  it  is  in- 
tended that  the  House  should  regularly  call 
for  them?  The  views  of  the  gentleman  are  to 
have  a  uniformity  in  the  system  of  finance; 
but  how  can  this  be  effected,  without  the 
plans  are  always  brought  before  us?  Whatever 
the  House  shall  presume  to  do  on  independ- 
ent principles,  may  break  in  upon  the  Sec- 
retary's system,  or  make  him  vary  his  propo- 
sitions, in  order  to  accommodate  them  to 
what  we  have  done.  If  we  must  adopt  plans 
for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  we  must  adopt 
them  at  all  times,  or  lose  our  object. 
However  useful  it  may  t>e  to  obtain  In- 


formation from  this  officer,  I  am  by  no  means 
for  making  it  a  matter  of  right  In  him  to 
intrude  his  advice.  I  admit,  information  may 
at  all  times  be  acceptable,  but  I  think  ad- 
vice should  never  come  but  when  required. 
Are  we  to  be  advised  on  all  occasions,  be- 
cause we  don't  know  when  to  require  it?  Are 
the  members  of  this  House  incapable  of  ask- 
ing for  assistance  when  they  want  it?  Why 
have  we  not  affronted  the  other  branches  of 
the  Government,  as  well  as  this  House?  Why 
have  we  not  said  that  the  Secretary  of  For- 
eign Affairs  should  prepare  and  digest  plans 
for  the  formation  of  treaties,  and  report  them 
to  the  President  and  Senate,  who  are  ex- 
clusively to  manage  that  concern?  The  cases 
are  exactly  similar;  but  we  did  not  choose 
to  offer  them  such  an  indignity.  If  it  Is  right 
in  one  instance,  it  Is  equally  so  in  every 
other.  We  ought  to  have  given  the  Secretary 
at  War  an  opportunity  of  exercising  his  in- 
genuity, in  devising  plans  of  fortifications 
to  strengthen  our  shores  and  harbors;  we 
ought,  in  every  case,  where  we  have  to  de- 
cide, appoint  officers  with  the  same  view  to 
aid  our  deliberations,  and.  In  fine,  to  per- 
form the  whole  duties  for  which  we  were 
elected. 

Mr.  Hartley  expressed  himself  satisfied 
with  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Prrz- 

SIMONS. 

Mr.  Stone  was  not  afraid  of  giving  the  of- 
ficer the  power  of  reporting  plans,  because 
he  was  sure  Congress  would,  in  every  case, 
decide  upon  their  own  Judgment.  A  future 
Congress  would  not  pay  such  a  deference, 
even  to  their  predecessors,  as  to  follow  in 
their  footsteps,  unless  they  were  convinced 
of  the  good  policy  of  their  measures.  He 
thought,  if  the  House  wanted  to  make  use 
of  the  information  acquired  by  the  Secre- 
tary, they  ought  to  give  him  notice  of  their 
intention;  consequently,  something  of  this 
kind  was  proper  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Sherman  thought  the  principle  held 
up  by  the  clause,  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  be  received.  It  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
force  itself  upon  them;  therefore  it  was  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  elude  it  by  subterfuge.  It 
was  owing  to  the  great  ablltles  of  a  financier, 
that  Prance  had  been  able  to  make  the  ex- 
ertions we  were  witnesses  of  a  few  years  ago, 
without  embarrassing  the  nation.  This  able 
man,  after  considerably  Improving  the  na- 
tional revenue,  was  displaced;  but  such  was 
the  importance  of  the  officer,  that  he  has 
been  restored  again. 

The  honorable  gentleman,  said  he,  from 
South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Tucker)  has  asked  why 
we  did  not  make  a  similar  provision  in  the 
case  of  the  Departments  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  of  War,  to  assist  the  President.  If  he 
had  consulted  the  constitution,  he  would 
have  found  it  unnecessary,  because  it  Is  there 
made  the  duty  of  the  heads  of  departments 
to  answer  the  inquiries  of  the  President  in 
writing.  It  is  the  proper  business  of  this 
House  to  originate  revenue  laws;  but  as  we 
want  information  to  act  upon,  we  must  pro- 
cure it  where  it  Is  to  be  had.  consequently 
we  must  get  it  out  of  this  officer,  and  the 
best  way  of  doing  so.  mvist  be  by  making 
it  his  duty  to  bring  it  forward. 

I  do  not  contend  for  a  word;  if  the  spirit 
of  the  clause  is  retained.  I  am  satisfied. 

Mr.  Baldwin. — I  do  not  see  what  we  are 
guarding  against  by  striking  out  the  words, 
unless  gentlemen  mean  to  go  so  far  as  to 
introduce  a  prohibitory  clause,  and  declare 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be 
restrained  from  digesting  or  preparing  plans 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  revenue.  If  there 
is  any  evil  in  having  him  attend  to  this 
branch  of  the  business,  I  cannot  see  how  to 
avoid  it.  Suppose  the  officer  is  a  beid  man. 
and  there  are  others  like  him  in  this  Hoxise, 
(for  this  must  be  what  the  gentlemen  are 
afraid  of;)  and  suppose  he  has  prepared  a 
scheme  for  speculation,  which  he  hopes  to 
get  adopted  by  making  dupes  of  the  honest 
part;  how  are  you  to  hinder  it  from  being 


brought  forward?  Cannot  bis  friends  in- 
troduce it  as  their  own,  by  making  and  sec- 
onding a  motion  for  that  purpose?  Will  you 
restrain  him  from  having  access  to  the  mem- 
bers out  of  doors?  And  cannot  he  infuse  his 
dangerous  and  specious  arguments  and  in- 
formation into  them  as  well  in  the  closet,  as 
by  a  public  and  official  communication?  But, 
Mr.  Chairman,  can  this  House,  or  if  it  can, 
will  It,  prevent  any  of  their  constituents 
from  bringing  before  them  plans  for  the. 
relief  of  grievances  or  oppressions?  Every  in- 
dividual of  the  community  can  bring  busi- 
ness before  us  by  petition,  memorial,  or  re- 
monstrance, provided  it  be  done  in  a  decent 
manner.  How  then  do  you  propose  to  re- 
strain the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury? 

I  think  the  clause  is  very  well  as  it 
stands,  and  shall  therefore  be  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Page's  motion  for  striking  out  the 
clause   being  put  and  negatived: 

The  question  on  Mr.  Fitzsimon's  motion 
to  amend  the  bill,  by  striking  out  the  word 
report,  and  inserting  prepare,  was  taken 
and  carried  by  a  great  majority. 

After  which   the   House   adjourned. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  me  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Sixteen 
minutes  remain  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  additional  time  as  I  may 
require. 

I  can  imderstand  why  a  president,  a 
king,  an  emperor,  or  a  sultan  would  want 
to  do  all  within  his  power  to  enfeeble 
the  legislature.  If  there  has  been  one  his- 
toric contest  through  the  years,  about 
which  all  of  us  know  through  our  study 
of  government,  it  is  the  eternal  struggle 
between  the  legislature  and  the  execu- 
tive, regardless  of  the  form  of  govern- 
ment. If  a  government  is  suflSciently  free 
to  have  a  legislature  at  all,  then  such  a 
struggle  inevitably  occurs. 

Much  of  the  history  of  England  and  Its 
acquisition  of  freedom  has  to  do  with  the 
struggle  between  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  prerogatives  of  the  British  King. 
Thus,  I  can  imderstand  why  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  those  who  speak  for  him 
would  want  to  enfeeble  Congress,  but  I 
cannot  understand  why  Members  of 
Congress  insist  so  on  reducing  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  legislative  branch  by 
adopting  so  completely  the  arguments 
put  forward  by  the  Executive. 

I  can  only  think  of  the  three  monkeys, 
one  who  covers  his  eyes,  another  who 
covers  his  ears,  and  another  who  covers 
his  mouth — "See  no  evil,  hear  no  evil, 
speak  no  evil." 

I  am  certain  that  the  ideal  state  of  af- 
fairs as  viewed  from  the  top,  by  those 
who  act  for  and  speak  for  the  Executive, 
would  be  to  reduce  the  Congress  ulti- 
mately to  that  condition,  where  the  Con- 
gress would  not  see,  would  not  hear,  and 
would  not  speak  if  it  were  adverse  to  the 
interests  of  the  Executive. 

Really,  all  the  provision  seeks  to  do  is 
to  use  the  power  that  Congress  already 
has,  the  one  power  that  still  resides  in 
this  body — namely,  the  power  of  the 
purse — in  order  to  force  the  executive 
branch  to  divulge  to  the  Congress  infor- 
mation we  need  If  we  are  not  to  be 
blinded  by  a  lack  of  information. 

Now  on  the  question  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  speaks  to,  that  of  Execu- 
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tlve  privilege,  there  is  no  reference  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  Ex- 
ecutive privilege.  It  is  true  that  over  the 
years,  out  of  a  spirit  of  comity,  Congress 
came  to  observe  that  there  was  a  certain 
area  within  which  the  Executive  should 
be  privileged — and  I  have  no  argument 
with  that,  as  it  was  construed  responsibly 
tlirough  the  years — but  the  Executive's 
conception  of  its  privilege  today  bears  no 
relationship  to  the  historic  origin  of  that 
particular  concept. 

Originally,  Congress  held  that  the 
President  should  be  entitled  to  the  priv- 
ilege of  communication  with  members 
of  his  staff,  with  his  own  appointees,  just 
as  a  lawyer  has  privUeged  communica- 
tion with  a  client  and  as  a  doctor  has 
privileged  communication  with  his  pa- 
tient. It  was  acknowledged  that  the  Pres- 
ident should  have  the  right  to  assert  ex- 
ecutive privilege  if  the  information  deals 
with  a  private  communication  between 
the  President  and  those  who  act  for  him, 
or  conversations  that  take  place  between 
them. 

But,  today,  Mr.  President,  the  Execu- 
tive claims  that  executive  privilege  cov- 
ers everything.  Any  time  some  agent  of 
the  President,  no  matter  how  low  down 
the  bureaucratic  ladder  he  may  be,  de- 
cides that  he,  for  some  reason,  does  not 
want  to  give  information  to  Congress, 
that  department  invokes  executive  priv- 
ilege. We  sit  up  here  and  do  not  do  a 
thing  about  it:  or,  when  we  try,  we  are 
told  that  we  are  being  naughty. 

Well,  the  committee  has  tried.  After 
having  been  refused  information  to 
which  we  had  every  right,  we  are  trying 
now  to  use  the  power  that  is  left  in  Con- 
gress to  force  the  Executive  to  give  us 
that  information. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  says  we 
might  request  information  that  would  do 
grave  damage  to  the  country.  We  might 
ask  for  something  that,  in  the  interests 
of  the  Nation,  we  ought  not  have  because 
it  is  so  delicate,  it  is  so  secret,  it  is  so  sen- 
sitive. Well,  if  our  kind  of  government  is 
going  to  work,  there  has  to  be  some  con- 
fidence In  discretion  and  in  judgment. 
There  has  to  be  some  comity.  It  cannot 
be  just  a  one-way  street  in  which  all 
the  powers  are  at  1600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

I  would  think  that  those  of  us  who 
serve  in  Congress  would  at  least  consider 
that  the  committees  of  Congress  would 
use  their  power  in  a  responsible  way. 

If  the  time  comes  when  a  committee 
exceeds  the  bounds  of  discretion  in  in- 
sisting upon  Information  from  the  execu- 
tive branch,  then  is  the  time  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  act.  We  have  no  such  case  before 
us  now.  All  the  abuses  of  discretion  have 
been  an  the  part  of  the  executive  branch. 
Otherwise,  we  would  not  have  to  bring 
this  provision  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  try  to  force  the  executive  to  give  us 
information  we  need  in  the  vei-y  area  of 
our  responsibility. 

So  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  Anally 
begin  to  assert  some  of  Its  own  preroga- 
tives and  be  not  so  excessively  concerned 
with  what  the  executive  branch  tells  us 
are  the  prerogatives  of  the  Presidency. 
We  have  our  rights,  too,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, if  we  assert  them. 

I  have  no  fear  that  If  this  provision 
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remains  in  the  bill  it  ever  will  become  a 
problem  for  Congress  because  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  has  abused 
its  discretion  under  the  language  of  the 
bill.  If  that  ever  were  to  happen,  then 
there  would  be  time  enough  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  reconsider  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  we  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  ask  the  Senator 
if  he  can  furnish  a  list  of  the  requests 
which  have  been  turned  down. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  wiU  be  happy  to  fur- 
nish additional  examples.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  have  already  referred  to  two  re- 
quests on  which  the  President  claimed 
executive  privilege  and  other  problems 
encountered  by  the  GAO.  They  are  al- 
ready a  part  of  the  record.  I  will  be  glad 
to  add  other  specific  examples. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Only  27  times  has 
Congress  been  denied  this  information 
in  13  years.  I  do  not  look  on  that  as  ca- 
lamitous. 

For  example,  when  a  written  request  is 
made  for  the  furnishing  of  any  docu- 
ment, paper,  communication,  audit,  re- 
view, finding,  recommendation,  report,  or 
other  material  in  its  custody,  I  think 
that  is  asking  for  trouble. 

I  do  not  have  to  remind  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  that 
the  revelations  by  a  man  named  Ells- 
berg  caused  embarrassment  between  our 
country  and  another  country  because 
those  revelations  divulged  third  party 
opei<ations  on  which  we  have  to  depend. 
These  are  the  areas. 

I  do  not  think  any  committee,  regard- 
less of  whether  it  is  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  or  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, has  any  right  to  get  information 
from  the  executive  branch  if  the  execu- 
tive branch  feels  that  that  information 
is  secret  and  they  so  regard  it. 

I  might  suggest  that  if  you  cannot  get 
tinformatlon  from  the  Department  of 
State,  you  might  try  the  New  York  Times. 
They  have  some  pretty  good  taps. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  is  the  position  to 
which  Congress  has  been  reduced  by  vir- 
tue of  arguments  such  as  those  just  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Arizona:  Look  to 
the  New  York  Times  for  your  informa- 
tion, if  you  cannot  get  it  from  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

Mr.  Presideiit,  let  there  be  no  mis- 
understanding. This  provision  in  the  bill 
has  nothing  to  do  with  secrecy.  It  does 
not  say  that  we  are  entitled  to  take  secret 
information  and  make  it  public.  It  Just 
says  that  we  are  entitled  to  the  informa- 
tion if  we  think  it  is  required.  We  will 
keep  it  secret. 

The  Ellsberg  case  was  not  a  case  of  a 
Member  of  Congress  divulging  to  the 
public  secret  information.  It  was  the  case 
of  a  man  who  worked  for  the  Pentagon 
and  who  got  so  sick  of  the  policy  that 
he  could  not  take  it  any  longer  and  his 
conscience  could  not  take  it  any  longer. 
I  make  no  argwnent  for  or  against  him 
here.  But  it  was  not  a  Member  of 
Congress. 


All  I  am  speaking  of  and  for  is  the 
right  of  Congress  to  the  information  it 
needs  under  the  Constitution  to  dis- 
charge its  legislative  duties  responsibly. 
If  we  are  not  going  to  ask  for  it  and  insist 
upon  it,  we  ought  to  close  up  shop. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  closing,  this  is 
just  another  case  of  where  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  Is  trying,  by  run- 
ning around  the  bam,  to  get  legislation 
they  would  have  a  diflBcult  time  getting 
were  it  offered  vmder  its  true  name, 
which  is  an  attack  upon  the  powers  of 
the  President. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  this  body  will 
support  the  amendment  to  knock  out 
section  11.  I  think  that  section  is  very 
dangerous— not  that  I  do  not  trust  the 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee; but  it  seems  that  material  from 
our  committees — I  do  not  care  whether 
it  is  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  or 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  or  what — 
has  a  way  of  leaking  out  to  the  public 
through  favored  members  of  the  press. 
I  just  do  not  have  the  faith  and  trust  in 
people  handling  this  type  of  material, 
which  can  have  a  decided  effect  on 
whether  this  country  can  stay  at  peace 
and  help  keep  the  world  at  peace. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
the  final  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Aiizona  imconvincing.  The  principal 
case  he  cited  is  one  involving  an  employee 
of  the  Pentagon.  Would  he  want  the 
Pentagon  deprived  of  information  be- 
cause some  of  its  employees  carmot  be 
trusted?  That  is  the  logical  conclusion. 

I  think  the  New  York  Times  reveals 
far  more  instances  of  leaks  from  the 
executive  branch  revealing  secret  infor- 
mation than  any  leaks  that  have  oc- 
curred in  Congress.  I  think  the  record 
of  Congress  compares  very  favorably 
with  that  of  the  executive  branch  in 
this  regard. 

One  final  comment.  The  Senator  has 
referred  to  27  instances  and  said  that 
these  constitute  the  only  times  Presi- 
dents have  refused  to  give  Congress  in- 
formation it  requested.  I  must  point  out 
that  the  27  instances  ai-e  cases  where  the 
President,  himself,  Invoked  executive 
privilege;  but  there  are  hundreds  of 
cases,  thousands  of  cases,  in  which  execu- 
tive departments,  as  distinguished  from 
the  President,  have  undertaken  to  refuse 
information,  utilizing  the  general  lan- 
guage that  it  was  inconvenient  to  the 
executive  branch  or  contrary  to  policies 
of  the  executive  branch,  or  some  other 
such  excuse.  Therefore,  the  figure  "27" 
has  no  relevancy  in  this  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore),  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  are  necessarily  absent. 
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I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  McOee)  Is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  aruiounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  FuLBRiGHT) ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  . 
the  Senators  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field and  Mr.  Packwood)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  is  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is 
absent  on  ofBcial  committf  ?  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack-.ood)  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annomiced — yeas  33, 
nays  51,  as  follows: 


INC.  198  Leg.] 

TEAS— 33 

Atken 

Domtnlck 

Pearson 

Allen 

Fannin 

Percy 

Baker 

Pong 

Both 

Bartlett 

Goldwater 

Scott,  Pa. 

Beall 

Orlffln 

Scott,  Va. 

Bennett 

Gurney 

Stafford 

Brock 

Hansen 

Stevens 

Buckley 

Helms 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McClellan 

Tower 

Domenlcl 

Montoya 
NATS— 51 

Young 

Abourezk 

Gravel 

MetcaU 

Bayh 

Hart 

Mondale 

Bentsen 

Haskell 

Moss 

Bible 

Hathaway 

Muskle 

Biden 

Holllngs 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Huddleston 

Nunn 

Burdick 

Hughes 

Pell 

Byrd. 

Humphrey 

Proxmlre 

Harry  F. 

Jr.    Inouye 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Ribicoff 

Cannon 

Javits 

Schweiker 

Case 

Kennedy 

Stevenson 

Church 

Long 

Symington 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Tunney 

Cranston 

Mans&eld 

Weicker 

Eagleton 

Mathias 

Williams 

Eastland 

McClure 

Ervin 

McGovern 

NOT  VOTING— 16 

Bellmon 

Hatfield 

Saxbe 

ChUes 

Johnston 

Sparkman 

Cook 

McGee 

Stennis 

Cotton 

McIntyre 

Taft 

Fulbrlght 

Packwood 

Hartke 

Pastore 

So  Mr.  Griffin's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr,  President.  I  move 
that  tlie  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  items  in  S.  1248,  the  De- 
partment of  State  Authorization  Act  of 
1973,  relates  to  the  upcoming  roimd  of 
trade  negotiations  which  will  begin  later 
this  year  in  Geneva  under  the  auspices 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade. 

These  trade  negotiations  will  be  one 
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of  the  most  important  matters  in  which 
our  Nation  is  involved  during  the  year. 
International  trade  is  a  fact  of  life.  It  is 
fvmdamental  to  the  continued  provision 
of  a  multitude  of  raw  and  manufactured 
products  needed  and  desired  by  peoples 
in  various  nations  throughout  the  world. 

The  impending  trade  negotiations  are, 
however,  of  particular  significance  to  our 
Nation  at  this  time.  They  come  at  a 
timi  when  we  are  faced  with  the  need  to 
import  additional  energy  resources.  They 
come  at  a  time  when  our  balance  of 
trade  and  our  balance  of  payments  are 
in  disequilibrium.  They  come  at  a  time 
when  they  must,  to  an  extent,  be  linked 
to  questions  regarding  Ihe  role  the 
United  States  should  play  in  the  world 
at-large  and  the  relationships  It  is  to 
have  both  with  those  nations  which  have 
traditionally  been  called  its  friends  and 
those  who  have  been  called  its  adver- 
saries. 

They  also,  however,  come  at  a  time 
when  they  offer  the  potential  of  expand- 
ed markets  abroad.  In  the  field  of  agri- 
culture, this  is  particularly  true.  The 
American  farmer  is  the  most  efficient 
farmer  in  the  world.  He  is  capable  of 
producing  large  amoimts  of  wheat,  feed 
giains,  and  cotton,  at  competitive  prices, 
providing  the  products  of  other  nations 
are  not  unrealistically  subsidized.  He  is 
capable  of  producing  additional  foods  at 
a  lower  cost  than  paid  by  consumers  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  He  is,  however, 
hampered  in  too  many  cases  by  restric- 
tive actions  by  nations  abroad.  It  is  to 
those  restrictive,  nontariff  policies  that 
the  upcoming  trade  negotiations  must 
address  themselves  in  detail. 

It  has  almost  become  a  cliche  to  say 
that  the  Kennedy  Round  of  trade  nego- 
tiations failed  to  do  agriculture  justice. 
U.S.  farm  products  simply  did  not  receive 
the  attention  which  they  deserved.  Thus, 
at  this  time,  when  tliis  Senate  is  author- 
izing special  and  additional  funds  for  the 
upcoming  trade  negotiations,  I  believe  it 
is  important  to  reemphasize  the  neces- 
sity for  the  farmer  to  be  adequately  and 
well  represented  this  time  around. 

Fm'thermore,  in  addition  to  seeing  that 
agriculture  is  fairly  and  adequately  rep- 
resented at  the  negotiations,  we  must  also 
seek  to  see  that  the  results  of  those  ne- 
gotiations are  fair  and  adequate. 

I  am  well  aware  that  trade  is  a  two- 
way  street.  I  want  it  to  remain  a  two- 
way  street — but  I  also  want  to  insure 
that  traffic  moves  both  ways. 

It  is,  perhaps,  easiest  to  demonstrate 
the  importance  of  two-way  traffic  by 
looking  at  some  specifics  of  the  trade 
situation.  The  Kentucky  League  of 
Women  Voters,  earlier  this  year,  released 
a  report  relating  to  the  effect  of  exports 
and  imports  on  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

This  report  indicates  that,  in  1969, 
$437  million  worth  of  goods  were  exported 
from  the  State.  This  included  $345  mil- 
lion in  manufactured  goods  and  $92  mil- 
lion in  agricultural  commodities.  Five 
commodities  accounted  for  the  major 
portion  of  Kentucky's  exports:  chemical 
and  allied  products,  nonelectrical  ma- 
chinery, tobacco  products,  transporta- 
tion equipment,  and  electrical  machinery. 

Agricultural  commodities  were  of  spe- 
cial significance  in  that  they  provided 


one-tenth  of  all  Kentucky  farm  income 
for  that  year.  Tobacco  was  the  principal 
export  crop,  accoimting  for  about  half 
of  all  agricultural  exports  from  the  State. 
A  second  important  crop — and  one  which 
should  prove  increasingly  important  in 
the  future — was  soybeans. 

At  the  same  time,  the  report  pointed 
out  that  a  Kentucky  citizen  may  awaken 
to  a  Sony  clock-radio,  drink  coffee  from 
Brazil,  eat  cereal  with  bananas  and 
sugar  from  Central  America,  read  a 
newspaper  printed  on  newsprint  from 
Canada,  wear  a  suit  containing  wool  from 
Australia,  and  drive  a  Volkswagen  to 
work. 

Thus,  the  two-way  aspects  of  the 
street  become  obvious.  Our  Nation's 
overall  interests  and  the  interests  of 
many  individual  citizens  are  involved. 
The  scheduled  trade  negotiations  offer 
great  promise,  but  we  must  at  the  same 
time  take  the  necessary  steps  to  guar- 
antee that  we  will  get  a  fair  deal  for  all 
our  manufactures  and  for  all  our  farmers 
who  were  not  so  lucky  in  the  previous 
round.  While  these  issues  will  be  debated 
in  more  detail  as  trade  legislation  is  con- 
sidered in  the  Congress,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us  all  to  examine  the  various  as- 
pects of  trade  and  their  effects  upon  our 
States  and  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  report  of 
the  Kentucky  League  of  Women  Voters 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Kentucky  in  the  World  Market 

Kentucky's  economy  benefits  from  world 
trade  through  export  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, agricultural  commodities  and  minerals, 
employment  directly  connected  with  export- 
ing In  Industry,  transportation,  mining  and 
farming,  and  indirectly  through  Jobs  gen- 
erated by  export  trade  In  other  Industries 
and  services.  Importing  also  accounts  for  Jobs 
In  Kentucky.  Kentucky's  consumers  and 
manufacturers  benefit  from  world  trade 
through  imports — raw  materials  for  manu- 
facturers and  manufactured  products  and 
agricultural  products  for  consumers.  Ken- 
tucky's citizens  benefit  from  world  trade, 
also,  as  a  part  of  the  overall  picture  in  which 
world  trade  helps  to  create  harmony  among 
nations  and  enhances  the  chances  for  peace 
around  the  world.  The  life  of  every  person 
in  Kentucky  is  affected  by  world  trade  every 
day  in  some  way. 

EXPORTS 

Tlie  economy  of  Kentucky  was  boosted  by 
an  estimated  $437  mUUon  dollars  In  1969 
from  exports  to  foreign  markets,  as  shown  by 
statistics  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, E.xport  Origin  Series,  compiled  every 
three  years.  Manufactured  goods  were  valued 
at  $345  million  in  1969  and  agricultural  com- 
modities at  $92  million  In  1969-70. 

For  a  more  realistic  picture,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  points  out  that  the  state's 
economy  benefits  from  goods  produced  not 
only  for  direct  shipment  to  foreign  countries, 
but  also  for  ultimate  export  through  other 
states.  Tills  applies  particularly  to  industries 
whose  products  require  further  processing 
or  constitute  components  and  parts  for  as- 
sembly into  machinery  or  transport  equip- 
ment. To  avoid  duplication  in  reporting,  the 
finished  products  delivered  abroad  by  ex- 
porters are  credited  at  their  full  value  to  the 
state  responsible  for  the  final  manufacturing 
process. 

Kentucky's  export  trade  In  manufactures 
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almost  doubled  In  value  In  the  period  of 
1960-69.  The  five  most  Important  manufac- 
tured exports  from  Kentucky,  those  with  ex- 
port value  of  935  million  or  more,  Include 
chemicals  and  allied  products,  non-electrical 
machinery,  tobacco  products,  transport 
equipment  and  electrical   machinery. 

A  substantial  part  of  Kentucky's  manufac- 
tured products  for  export  has  always  been 
produced  In  the  industrial  center  of  Louis- 
ville, with  more  than  seventy-two  firms  lo- 
cated there  with  export  business.  Increasing- 
'y,  communities  throughout  the  state  are 
benefiting  from  plants  in  their  localities 
whose  business  Includes  exporting.  The 
northern  Kentucky  area  of  Boone,  Campbell 
and  Kenton  counties  list  twenty-one;  Lexing- 
ton, ten;  Frankfort,  ten;  Bowling  Green,  six; 
Paducah,  Hopkinsville,  Winchester,  Ashland 
and  Georgetown  all  have  at  least  four  In- 
dustries with  export  business,  and  at  least 
forty-two  other  communities  in  Kentucky  are 
credited  with  having  at  least  one  manufac- 
turing plant  with  export  business. 

In  agricultural  commodities,  more  than 
fourteen  agricultural  products  raised  in  Ken- 
tucky are  exported.  One-tenth  of  Kentucky 
farmers'  Income  is  from  foreign  sales  In 
1969-70,  the  estimated  value  of  $92  miliion, 
more  than  double  the  level  at  the  start  of 
the  decade.  Tobacco  is  the  main  export  crop, 
accounting  for  nearly  half  of  Kentucky's 
total  farm  exports  in  1970.  Soybeans  grown 
in  western  Kentucky  is  the  next  most  im- 
portant crop  for  export  and  promises  to 
increase  In  value  as  the  world  demand  Is 
strong,  the  supply  short,  and  the  price  high. 


Feed  grains  also  Is  a  significant  export  com- 
modity. 

Kentucky's  foreign  sales  of  bituminous 
coal  fell  from  $34  million  in  1966  to  an  esti- 
mated $10  million  In  1969.  Exceptionally  cold 
weather  in  Europe  in  1966  had  boosted  the 
foreign  demand  for  coal.  Most  of  Kentucky's 
coal  for  export  is  mined  in  the  eastern  part 
cf  the  state. 

Dairy  exports  virtually  disappeared  during 
the  decade,  falling  from  $6.6  million  to  $0.1 
million  in  1969-70. 

In  fishery  exports,  Kentucky  exported  an 
estimated  $65,000  of  non-edible  shells  in 
1969,  a  three-fourths  decline  from  1966. 

IMPORTS 

Trade  is  a  two-way  street  and  the  other 
side  is  imports.  If  we  sell  abroad,  we  must 
expect  to  buy  abroad.  A  Kentucky  citizen 
may  awaken  to  a  Sony  clock-radio,  drink 
coffee  from  Brazil,  eat  cereal  with  bananas 
and  sugar  from  Central  America,  read  a  news- 
paper printed  on  newsprint  from  Canada, 
wear  a  suit  containing  wool  from  Australia, 
and  drive  a  Volkswagen  to  work.  The  same 
story  could  be  told  in  England,  Germany, 
France  and  many  other  countries,  where  the 
clock-radio  and  automobile  might  well  be 
tagged  "Made  In  the  USA",  but  the  coffee, 
bananas,  sugar  and  wool  would  not  bear  that 
tag. 

Many  Imports  are  products  not  produced 
at  all  in  the  United  States,  or  not  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  satisfy  our  needs.  This 
would  include  thirty-one  of  the  forty  min- 
erals needed  by  manufacturers  in  Kentucky 
and  the  nation,  as  well  as  significant  quanti- 


ties of  other  basic  Industrial  raw  materials. 
Household  appliances,  tools,  and  machinery 
manufactiu-ed  in  Kentucky  require  many 
imported  materials.  Three-fourths  of  our 
newsprint  is  imported  and  a  great  amount 
of  oil.  Coffee,  tea,  bananas,  cocoa,  and  spices 
must  all  be  supplied  by  other  countries,  and 
our  domestic  supply  of  sugar,  fish,  canned 
meat  and  even  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
off-seasons  must  be  supplemented  by  im- 
porting. 

Other  products  are  imported  which  benefit 
consumers  in  Kentucky  and  the  United 
States  by  offering  a  widened  choice  of  goods 
at  competitive  prices.  Imported  textUes  and 
shoes  are  of  particular  benefit  to  families  of 
lower  incomes  because  they  are  available  at 
lower  prices  than  many  domestic  products  in 
these  categories.  By  1970,  imports  accounted 
for  twelve  percent  of  the  textile  goods  and 
apparel  sold  in  the  U.S.  and  thirty  percent 
of  shoes.  Some  interesting  figiu-es  in  imports 
show  that  foreign  markets  now  supply  fifty 
percent  of  the  U.S.  market  In  cameras,  black 
and  white  television  sets,  and  sporting  goods. 
The  percentage  is  even  higher  in  some  spe- 
cific items  such  as  baseball  gloves,  motor- 
cycles, radios,  portable  tape  recorders,  micro- 
scopes, 35  mm  still  cameras,  tennis  rackets, 
wigs  and  umbrellas. 

The  dollar  value  of  U.S.  Imports  grew  from 
$23  billion  m  1961  to  $65  billion  in  1971. 
This  figure  Includes  raw  materials  and  prod- 
ucts we  cannot  produce.  Imports  exceeded  ex- 
ports In  1971  by  $2  billion,  the  first  trade 
deficit  in  the  United  States  in  nearly  a 
century. 


STATE  OF  KENTUCKY  ESTIMATED  EXPORTS  OF  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCTS 
(In  millions  of  doltarsi 


Percent  change 


Industry  iroup 


1969 


1966 


1963 


1960      1966  to  1969      1960  to  1969 


Percent  of 
U.S.  exports 


Total. 


345.4 


299.5 


200.5 


179.9 


15 


92 


1.2 


Chemicals  and  allied  products 

Nonelectrical  machinery 

Transport  equipment 

Tobacco  products 

Electrical  machinery 

Food  and  kindred  products 

Fabricated  metal  products 

Stone,  clay,  glass  products 

Primary  metal  products 

Lumber  and  wood  products 

Textile-mill  products 

Apparel  and  related  products 

Paper  and  allied  products 

Printing  and  publishing .... 

Rubber  and  plastic  products 

Leather  and  leather  products 

Instruments  and  related  products 

Miscellaneous  manufactures  and  ordnance.. 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

Petroleum  and  coal  products 

Undistributed  by  industry  group 


66.2 

58.9 

(53-68) 

43.6 

3t.5 

15.5 

14.1 

10.8 

(10-25) 

(5.10) 

(1-5) 

(1-5) 

(1-5) 

(1-5) 

(1-5) 

(1-5) 

(1-5) 

(1-5) 

(1) 


59.3 
75.2 
(36-41) 
28.9 
33.1 
16.0 
15.1 
5.4 
(HO) 
(1-5) 
(1-5) 
(1-5) 
(1-5) 
(1-5) 
(1-5) 
(0-1) 
(1-5) 
(1-5) 
(0-1) 


44.5 
42.2 
12.1 
35.7 
(10-25) 
24.1 
6.6 
4.5 

S'.t 

.7 

2.4 

2.3 

.4 

(1-5) 

.'6 
2.3 
0.4 


46.0 
29.7 
11.7 
44.5 
O 
12.3 

6.3 

4.5 

.7 
2.0 
1.S 

%v 

('). 
(.1). 


12 
22 
0) 

51 

4 

3 

7 

100 

0) 
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(') 


44 

98 

0) 

2 

(') 

26 

124 

140 

<l) 


0)  (I 

i 

0)  (' 

0)  (I 


2.2 
1.0 

.« 
6.S 

1.4 

.7 

1.2 

3.2 

(') 

('? 
■'1 


101.8 


66.5 


18.7 


18.6 


■  Comparable  data  not  available;  not  applicable. 

AGRICULTURE  PRODUCTS  EXPORTED  FROM  KENTUCKY 
|ln  millions  of  dollars] 


Source:  Survey  of  the  Origin  of  Exports  by  Manufacturing  Establishments,  1969. 


1970 


1971 


Tobacto 45.0  36.4 

Soybeans 13.0  16.8 

Total  feed  grains II.6  5.0 

Lard  and  tallow 1.8  5.8 

Protein  meal 3.8  5.1 

Wheat  and  flour 3.7  4.9 

Meals  and  meat  products 1.7  3.2 

Soybeanoil. 1.7  3.2 

Hides  and  skins 1.1  .3 

Dairy  products .1  .2 

Cotton .2  .2 

Fruits  and  fruit  preparations .2 

Poultry  products. .  1 

Vegetables .2  .1 

Other 8.5  6.9 

Total 9Z4  91.1 


Note:  ToUl  U.S.  agricultural  exports:  1970,  $6,646,000,000; 
1971, $7,752,000,000. 

Source:  Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  o!  the  United  States. 


Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  to  know  that  such  a  clear 
majority  of  the  Senate  favors  the  Case- 
Church  amendment  that  no  effort  has 
been  made  to  strike  it  from  the  State  De- 
partment authorization  bill. 

This  amendment  would  cut  off  all 
funds  for  continued  American  partici- 
pation in  the  Indochina  War,  without 
specific  congressional  authorization. 

It  is  a  measure  whose  time  has  ob- 
viously come. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  have,  in  re- 
cent weeks,  voted  to  cut  off  funds  for  the 
bombing  of  Cambodia  and  Laos.  In  the 
Senate,  the  margin  was  overwhelming. 
In  the  House,  a  clear  majority  has  sup- 
ported this  position. 

What  is  more,  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  now  are  opposed  to 
continued  American  fighting  in  Indo- 


china. The  latest  Gallup  poll  shows  that 
by  a  57  percent  to  29  percent  margin,  the 
public  is  opposed  to  the  bombing  of  Cam- 
bodia: that  by  59  percent  to  26  percent, 
the  public  thinks  that  the  bombing  will 
lead  to  the  reinvolvement  of  American 
troops  in  Indochina ;  suid  that  by  76  per- 
cent to  13  percent,  the  public  believes 
that  "further  military  action  in  South- 
east Asia  should  require  a  vote  of  ap- 
proval by  Congress."  It  is  this  last  set  of 
figures  which  is  especially  significant  for 
us  today  because  it  shows  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  by  an  overwhelming  margin 
support  the  principle  that  Senator 
CHURCH  and  I  advocate — that  continued 
American  participation  in  the  war 
should  be  contingent  on  congressional 
approval. 

Now  that  all  American  troops  have 
been   withdrawn  from   Indochina  and 
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the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  has  been 
repealed,  there  is  no  legal  justification 
for  American  military  forces  to  be  fight- 
ing in  that  part  of  the  world.  That  Is  a 
constitutional  fact,  for  only  the  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  declare  war.  The 
President  does  not  have  this  power,  nor 
should  he  have.  But  our  system  of  checks 
and  balances  has  gotten  out  of  whack 
in  recent  years.  Formulations  like  "pres- 
idential war"  and  "secret  war"  have  been 
introduced  into  our  vocabularies.  The 
time  has  come  for  us  to  relegate  these 
phrases  to  the  history  books,  to  remove 
them  from  current  usage. 

The  Congress  has  been  derelict  in  the 
past  in  letting  the  Executive  usurp 
foreign  policy  and  warmaking  powers 
which  rightfully  belong  to  the  Congress. 
We  have  ourselves  to  blame  for  our  fail- 
ure to  live  up  to  our  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities. There  is  no  point  in  reliv- 
ing the  past.  What  is  encouraging  about 
the  present  is  that  the  views  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  Congress  and  a  majority  of 
the  American  people  have  changed. 
There  is  a  general  recognition  that  Con- 
gress must  participate  in  vital  issues  af- 
fecting our  national  security.  We  see 
this  on  many  fronts.  In  the  next  months, 
Congress  will  almost  certainly  pass  a  bill 
defining  and  limiting  the  President's 
powers  to  make  war.  I  am  hopeful  that 
my  own  proposals  to  limit  Presidential 
abuses  of  executive  agreements  will  also 
be  successful. 

The  experience  of  the  United  States  in 
Indochina  has  been  the  catalyst  for 
many  of  us  in  the  reassertion  of  congres- 
sional responsibility  in  the  foreign  policy 
field.  So  it  is  appropriate  that  with  the 
passage  of  Case-Church,  the  Senate  will 
be  indicating  that  we  are  indeed  serious 
in  reestablishing  Congress  constitu- 
tionally mandated  role  in  this  area. 

I  have  heard  reports  that  the  Presi- 
dent might  veto  legislation  containing 
a  fund  cutoff  for  the  war.  I  can  only 
hope  that  this  will  not  occur.  The  United 
States  should  not — it  must  not — par- 
ticipate in  a  war  that  the  majority  of  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  op- 
pose. 

If  a  case  can  be  made  for  continued 
U.S.  military  actions  in  Indochina— and 
in  the  present  circumstances  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  can  be— then  the  President 
should  come  to  Congress  with  such  a  re- 
quest. Congress  will  listen  carefully  and 
then  express  its  will. 

But  without  specific  congressional  ap- 
proval, the  President  is  without  author- 
ity to  commit  U.S.  forces  to  combat  in 
Indochina. 

By  upholding  the  Case-Church 
amendment  today,  the  Senate  will  make 
clear  its  determination  that  no  more 
Government  funds  shall  be  expended  to 
pay  for  a  war  which  is  being  waged  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
IS  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  if  our 
constitutional  processes  were  in  proper 
working  order  there  would  be  no  need 
to  consider  a  prohibition  on  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  for  the  conduct  of  U.S. 
military  operations  in  Indochina.  The 
fact  that  42  Members  of  this  body  have 
found  it  necessary  to  propose — and  many 
more  to  vote  for — such  a  law  is  indica- 
tive of  the  extent  to  which  our  constitu- 
tional processes  have  been  corrupted 
during  the  course  of  the  war  in  Indo- 
china. 

The  burden  of  argument  concerning 
this  proposal  should  rest  solely  upon  the 
executive  branch.  Properly  speaking,  the 
administration  should  today  be  defend- 
ing a  bill  to  authorize  the  President  to 
bomb  Cambodia  and  to  resume  bombing 
the  other  Indochina  countries  at  his  dis- 
cretion. 

In  order  to  defend  and  justify  such  a 
proposal,  the  administration's  support- 
ers should  have  to  demonstrate  that  the 
civil  war  in  Cambodia  constitutes  a 
threat  to  the  security  of  this  coimtry, 
that  the  collapse  of  the  Lon  Nol  govern- 
ment would  jeopardize  our  vital  national 
interests,  or  that  bombing  Cambodia  will 
insure  peace  and  stability  in  Indochina. 
I  doubt  that  any  Member  of  this  body 
would  be  prepared  to  defend  such  prop- 
ositions and  I  find  it  significant  that  no 
Member  has  offered  an  aflRrmative  pro- 
posal to  grant  the  President  the  imlim- 
ited  authority  which  he  has  arrogated 
to  himself. 

If  a  proposal  were  made  to  vest  in  the 
President  complete  discretion  to  order 
the  resumption  of  bombing  in  Laos, 
South  Vietnam  and  North  Vietnam,  the 
proponents  of  such  a  measure  would 
have  the  task  of  persuading  their  col- 
leagues to  disavow  their  constitutional 
authority  to  declare  war.  Furthermore, 
they  would  be  required  to  argue,  in  the 
face  of  the  tragic  experience  of  the  last 
10  years,  that  the  executive  branch 
should  be  given  unlimited  authority  to 
commit  U.S.  forces  in  Southeast  Asia  in 
any  way  it  saw  fit. 

Rather  than  seeking  authority  to  con- 
tinue bombing  in  Cambodia  and  taking 
upon  itself  the  burden  of  justifying  its 
actions,  the  administration  asserts,  in 
effect,  that  it  can  continue  bombing  un- 
til and  imless  the  Congress  prohibits  it. 
Moreover,  recent  statements  by  the  then 
Secretary  of  Defense  Elliot  Richardson 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  administration 
may  seek  to  continue  bombing,  even  if 
the  Congress  declares  itself  against  such 
action. 

As  evidenced  by  recent  votes  in  the 
Senate,  the  administration's  arguments 
on  these  same  issues  in  connection  with 
the  Eagleton  amendment  to  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  were  far  from 
persuasive.  We  were  told  then,  and 
doubtless  will  be  told  again,  that  reaf- 
firmation of  the  Congress  authority  over 
the  use  of  our  Armed  Forces  will  tie  the 
hands  of  our  negotiators.  What  this  ar- 
gument portends  is  that  the  administra- 
tion is  prepared  to  continue  indefinitely 
the  use  of  U.S.  forces  to  sustnin  the  pres- 
ent Governments  of  South  Vietnam, 
Cambodia  and  Laos,  pending  the  com- 


pletion   of   negotiations    that   may   be 
neither  consummated  nor  kept.  If  signed. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the 
Canadian  Government  has  decided  to 
withdraw  Its  representatives  from  the 
ICCS  and  from  our  recognition  of  the 
necessity  to  enter  into  another  agree- 
ment, "phase  2"  "Peace  with  honor," 
in  Paris,  that  the  cease-fire  is  in  grave 
trouble.  Tiie  reason  why  the  cease-fire 
is  threatened  is  because  the  agreement 
did  not  resolve  the  underlying  political 
issues  which  have  kept  Indochina  in 
turmoil  ever  since  the  end  of  World  War 
n.  We  must  ask  ourselves,  at  this  late 
date,  after  having  finally  extricated  our 
ground  forces  from  Southeast  Asia  and 
our  prisoners  of  war  from  North  Viet- 
namese prisons,  whether  there  is  any 
reason  to  believe  that  more  bombing, 
which  will  mean  more  casualties  and 
more  prisoners,  wiU  bring  about  a  stable 
peace. 

In  annoimcing  the  Vietnam  cease-fire 
in  January,  the  administration  made 
much  of  tho  claim  tliat  it  had  succeeded 
in  dealing  with  military  issues  separately 
from  political  issues,  and  that  our  forces 
and  prisoners  would  be  totally  extricated 
without  the  compromise  of  the  admin- 
istration's policy  purposes.  The  fact  that 
the  administation's  supporters  argue  to- 
day in  behalf  of  continued  bombing  re- 
veals how  much  was  left  unsettled  by  the 
January  cease-fire. 

What  that  agreement  did  seem  to 
promise,  and  indeed  what  the  American 
people  were  told  it  would  accomplish, 
was  an  end  to  direct  American  military 
involvement  in  Indochina.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  has  not  yet  come  to  pass. 
American  planes  are  stiU  bombing  Cam- 
bodia, American  lives  are  still  being  lost, 
and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are 
still  being  spent.  Unless  the  President's 
vast  concept  of  his  own  authority — 
which  permits  him  to  believe  that  he 
alone  can  decide  to  prosecute  war  in 
Cambodia — is  circumscribed  through  the 
reassertion  of  congressional  authority, 
there  will  be  nothing  to  prevent  him 
from  returning  our  forces  to  action  in 
or  over  Laos,  South  Vietnam  or  North 
Vietnam. 

By  acting  to  cut  off  all  funds  for  con- 
tinued American  military  involvement 
anywhere  in  Indochina  without  prior 
congressional  approval,  we  can  insure 
that  this  will  not  happen  and,  in  so  do- 
ing, act  to  restore  a  proper  constitutional 
balance  to  the  Government. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  rise  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  what  the  program  is  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  and  the  rest  of  the  week. 


ORDER    FOR    CONSIDERATION    OF 
S.  268,  LAND-USE   POLICY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  qu3s'ion  raised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader,  first  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  business  today,  there  be  laid 
before  us  S.  268,  a  bill  to  establish  a  na- 
tional land-use  policy,  so  that  it  will  be 
the  pending  business  tomorrow. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  pending  business,  it  ts 
the  intention  of  the  joint  leadership  to 
take  up  Calendar  188,  S.  797,  a  bill  in 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Be  all)  is  interested,  and 
on  which  there  is  a  time  limitation. 

On  Friday  we  will  take  up  Calendar  No. 
191,  S.  1413,  a  bill  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  . 

On  either  today  or  Friday,  depending 
on  developments,  we  will  take  up  Cal- 
endar 205,  HJl.  7357.  We  need  clearance 
from  the  Republican  side  before  that 
can  be  done,  but  at  least  consideration  is 
being  given  to  it  at  the  moment. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
next  week  to  put  into  effect  the  two- 
track  system  of  legislation,  and  on  the 
first  track,  and  beginning  on  Monday, 
will  be  Calendar  No.  159,  S.  925,  and  at  an 
appropriate  time.  Calendar  No.  164, 
S.  907. 

It  is  anticipated  that  on  Wednesday 
we  will  take  up  the  NASA  authorization 
bill. 

From  there  on  out,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  play  it  by  ear. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Permsylvanla.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Peiuisylvanla.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Friday  next,  I  may  have  leave  of  absence 
on  oCQcial  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  the  same  request. 

May  I  say  on  behalf  of  both  of  us,  as 
long  as  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
mentioned  it,  if  there  are  any  votes  on 
any  amendments,  go  right  ahead  and 
have  them,  even  though  we  are  not  here. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  did  not 
mean  to  encourage  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  to  that  extent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requests  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS AUTHORIZATION  ACT  OP 
1973 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
190,  H.R.  7645,  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  State,  and 
for  other  purposes.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  biU  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  by 
title,  as  follows: 

A  bUl  (HJl.  7645)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  State,  and  for 
other  purpoees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  biU. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  of  Hil.  7645  be  stricken, 
and  that  the  provisions  of  S.  1248,  as 
amended  by  the  Senate,  be  substituted 
therefor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  S.  1248  may  now  be 
vacated  and  applied  instead  to  H.R.  7645. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  7645)  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  ,  theSenator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre),  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkhan), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Tunney),  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  are 
necessarUy  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  is  absent 
on  ofQcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Abourezk),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Arkahsas  (Mr.  Fulbright),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre), and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Tunney)  would  each  vote 
"yea."        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  , 
the  Senators  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field and  Mr.  Packard),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  is  absent  because  of  illness 
In  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is 
absent  on  official  committee  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  67, 
nays  15,  as  follows : 


(No.  199  Leg.l 

YEAS— 67 

Aiken 

Biden                  Case 

AUen 

Brooke                Church 

Baker 

Burdlck               Clark 

Bayb 

Byrd,                   Cranston 

BeaU 

Harry  P.,  Jr.    Domenlcl 

Benteen 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Eagleton 

Bible 

Cannon              Fw^nlan^ 

Ervln 

Long 

Proxmlre 

Pong 

Magnuson 

Randolph 

Gravel 

Mansfield 

Rlblcofi 

OrliBn 

Mathlas 

Roth 

Oumey 

McClellan 

Schweiker 

Hart 

McGovern 

Scott,  Pa. 

Haskell 

Metcalf 

Scott,  Va. 

Hathaway 

Mondale 

Stafford 

HoUlngs 

Montoya 

Stevens 

Huddleston 

Moss 

Stevenson 

Hughes 

Munkie 

Symington 

Humphrey 

Nelson 

Talmadge 

Inouye 

Nunn 

Weicker 

Jackson 

Pearson 

WUliams 

Javits 

Pell 

Toung 

Kennedy 

Percy 

NAYS— 15 

Bartlett 

Dole 

Helms 

Bennett 

Dominick 

Hruska 

Brock 

Fannin 

McClure 

Buckley 

Goldwater 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Hansen 

Tower 

NOT  VOTINCJ— 18 

Abourezk 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Bellmon 

Hatfield 

Saxbe 

ChUes 

Johnston 

Sparkman 

Cook 

McGee 

Stennis 

Cotton 

McIntyre 

Taft 

Fulbright 

Packwood 

Tunney 
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So  the  bill  (H.R.  7645)  was  pEissed. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be 
authorized  to  make  technical  and  cleri- 
cal corrections  in  the  engrossment  of 
the  Senate  amendment  to  H.R.  7645. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  on  its  amendments  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives thereon,  and  that  the  Chair 
be  authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ful- 
bright, Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Church,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Aiken.  Mr.  Case,  and  Mr. 
Javits  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  move  that  S.  1248  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  commend  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  for  a  rewarding  and 
productive  week's  work.  Thanks  to  the 
cooperation  and  efforts  of  all  hands  we 
have  been  able  to  complete  a  number  of 
important  measures. 

In  addition  to  the  major  bill  covering 
State  Department  authorizations,  we 
have  passed  measures  on  territorial 
franchising,  the  national  wheat  market- 
ing quota,  stockpile  disposal,  interna- 
tional travel  exhibits,  and  agreed  to  con- 
ference reports  on  the  Peace  Corps  au- 
thorization and  foreign  service  buildings 
authorization. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  and 
debate  on  the  State  Department  author- 
ization, I  wish  especially  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  distinguished  Chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright) 
for  his  management  of  this  measure.  We 
are  indebted  as  well  to  the  number  oi 
other  Senators  who  contributed  their 
thoughtful  and  strongly  felt  views  on  this 


very  important  issue.  The  Senate  can  be 
proud  of  the  thorough,  yet  expeditious, 
manner  in  which  this  bill  reached  final 
passage.  I  extend  my  gratitude  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman), 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  , 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
mire),  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  ,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey)  and  all  others  who 
contributed  to  the  excellent  bipartisan 
effort  on  this  bill. 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned 
measures,  the  Senate  this  week,  in  a  very 
important  vote,  decided  to  recommit  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Morris  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson)  for  his  invaluable 
contribution  to  the  debate  on  and  for  the 
contribution  that  his  entire  Committee  on 
Commerce  made  toward  enlightening  the 
Senate  about  this  nomination. 

Once  again  I  should  like  to  thank  all 
Members  for  their  attention  to  this  week's 
work,  and  reiterate  my  appreciation  for 
the  excellent  spirit  of  cooperation  evi- 
denced here. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 
the  bill  just  passed  contains  the  most 
sweeping  prohibition  against  the  use  of 
funds  for  further  American  involvement 
in  warfare  in  Indochina  of  any  legisla- 
tion that  has  yet  passed  this  body.  That 
provision,  the  Case-Church  amendment, 
appears  as  section  13  of  the  bill,  and 
reads  as  follows: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  upon  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  funds 
heretofore  or  hereafter  appropriated  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  to  finance  the  involve- 
ment of  United  States  military  forces  in  hos- 
tilities In  or  over  or  from  off  the  shores  of 
North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  or 
Cambodia,  unless  specifically  authorized 
hereafter  by  the  Congress.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  upon  enactment 
of  this  Act,  no  funds  heretofore  or  hereafter 
appropriated  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  assistance  of 
any  kind,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  or  on  be- 
half of  North  Vietnam,  unless  specifically 
authorized  hereafter  by  the  Congress. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Ben-y,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  anounced  that  the  House  had 
agreed  to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  27)  to  observe  a  period  of  21 
days  to  honor  America,  with  ar  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


HIGH-SPEED  TRANSPORTATION 
SYSTEMS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  188,  S.  797. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bUl  (S.  797)  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  make  a  comprehensive 
study  of  a  high-speed  ground  transportation 


system  between  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Annapolis,  Maryland,  and  a 
high-speed  marine  vessel  transportation  sys- 
tem between  the  Baltimore-Annapolis  area 
In  Maryland  and  the  Yorktown-Williams- 
burg-Norfolk  area  In  Virginia,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  such  systems 
If  such  study  demonstrates  their  feasibility. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bart- 
lett). Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  amendments,  on  page  3, 
after  line  9,  insert: 

(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  purposes  of  this  section  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  $300,000. 

And  on  page  4,  after  line  2,  strike  out: 
Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o) 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Bicentennial  Advanced 
Technology  Transportation  System  Demon- 
stration Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  providing 
the  mUllons  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  foreign  nations  who  will  visit  the  Na- 
tional Capital  area  during  the  Bicentennial 
of  American  Independence  celebration  with 
a  pleasant,  eflicisut,  and  unique  way  of  see- 
ing the  historic  cities  and  sights  of  such  area 
and  providing  practical  demonstrations  of 
technologically  advanced  transportation  sys- 
tems which  will  attract  national  and  inter- 
national atter.tion  and  recognition  and  de- 
monstrate to  the  world  that  the  United 
States  win  continue  its  leadership  in  the 
world  of  tomorrow,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  make  an  invesFtlgation  and  study  for  the 
purposes  of  determining  the  feasibility,  social 
advisability,  environmental  impact,  and  eco- 
nomic practicaMlity  of  (1)  a  tracked  alr- 
cushloned  vehicle  or  other  hlgh-speer  ground 
transportation  system  between  Washlrgton, 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Annapolis,  Mary- 
land, with  appropriate  Intermediate  stops, 
and  (2)  a  surface  effect  vessel  or  other  high- 
speed marine  transportation  system  between 
the  Baltimore-Annapolis  area  In  Maryland 
and  the  Yorktown-WlUlamsburg-Norfolk 
area  in  Virginia. 

(b)  In  conducting  such  investigation  and 
study,  the  Secretary — 

(1)  shall  consult  with  appropriate  Federal, 
State,  local,  and  District  of  Columbia  agen- 
cies; and 

(2)  may  enter  Into  contracts  or  other 
agreements  with  public  or  private  agencies, 
institutions,  organizations,  corporations,  or 
Individuals  wthout  regard  to  sections  3648 
and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C. 
629;  41  U.S.C.  5). 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  report  the  results 
of  such  investigation  and  study,  together 
with  his  recommendations,  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  no  later  than  nine  months 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(d)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  purposes  of  this  section  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  $300,000. 

Sec.  3.  If  after  carrying  out  the  Investiga- 
tion and  study  pursuant  to  section  2,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  recommends  the 
establishment  of  either  the  transportation 
system  described  in  subsection  (a)  (1)  or  (a) 
(2)  of  such  section  or  both  such  systems,  he 
may,  to  the  extent  funds  are  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  this  section,  enter  into  such 
contracts  and  other  arrangements  as  neces- 
sary for  the  construction  and  operation  of 


such  system  or  systems,  except  that  the  sys- 
tem described  in  such  sutwection  (a)  (1)  may 
not  be  constructed  unless  the  State  of  Mary- 
land furnishes  the  necessary  rights-of-way, 
to  the  extent  such  rights-of-way  are  pres- 
ently owned  by  such  State  within  existing 
highway  alinements  or  acquired  by  such 
State  with  funds  authorized  under  this  Act 
and  determined  usable  for  such  system  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have?  .^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  hour 
on  the  bill,  30  minutes  on>f ach  amend- 
ment except  one  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire),  on  which 
there  is  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour. 

Mr.  BEALL.  lAr.  President,  for  the  edi- 
fication of  my  colleagues,  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  use  anywhere  near  the  1  hour  on 
the  bill,  and  I  would  expect  that  I  would 
not  use  the  major  portion  of  my  time  on 
the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment  which  will  be  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
mire) to  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
favorable  action  by  the  Senate  on  S.  797. 
the  Bicentennial  Advanced  Technology 
Transportation  System  Demonstration 
Act. 

This  measure  is  reported  to  the  Senate 
with  the  unanimous  recommendations  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  The 
legislation  was  introduced  by  me  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1973  and  was  cosponsored  by 
Senators  Case,  Cranston,  Dobonick, 
Eagleto  J,  Fannin,  Goldwater,  Gravel, 
Hatfield,  Humphrey,  Javits,  Mathias, 
Metcalf,  Randolph,  and  Scott  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

This  proposal  has  two  basic  purposes. 
First,  it  will  provide  the  miUions  of  visi- 
tors who  are  expected  to  visit  the  Na- 
tional Capital  area  during  the  Nation's 
200th  birthday  with  an  exciting  and  effi- 
cient way  of  seeing  this  historic  region. 
Secondly,  the  proposal  will  provide  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  area  during  the  Bi- 
centennial observation,  a  practical  dem- 
onstration of  an  advanced  transportation 
system  that  will  provide  maximum  visi- 
bility to  transportation  innovation  and 
provide  the  impetus  for  the  development 
and  deployment  of  new  approaches  in 
high-speed  land  and  water  transporta- 
tion in  the  country. 

S.  797  authorizes  and  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  undertake 
an  investigation  and  study  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  nrst,  a  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation system  between  Washington. 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Annapolis.  Md., 
with  appropriate  stops  and,  second,  a 
high-speed  marine  transportation  sys- 
tem between  the  Baltimore-Annapolis 
area  of  Maryland  and  the  Yorktown- 
Williamsburg-Norfolk  area  in  Virginia. 

The  feasibility  study  is  to  be  completed 
no  later  than  9  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation  and  will  deter- 
mine the  feasibility,  social  advisability. 
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economic  practicability  and  environ- 
mental Impact  of  the  proposed  water  and 
ground  transportation  system.  During 
the  investigation  and  study,  the  Secre- 
tary is  expected  to  consult  with  the  ap- 
propriate State  and  local  governments. 

For  the  piu^oses  of  canring  out  the 
feasibility  study,  the  bill  authorizes  not 
to  exceed  $300,000.  After  the  completion 
of  the  study,  the  Secretary  Is  required 
'M  report  the  results  of  the  study  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  and  he  may 
recommend  the  establishment  of  either 
the  ground  or  water  system,  or  both.  If 
the  Secretary  recommends  the  estab- 
ment  of  either  segment  of  this  transpor- 
tation system,  or  both,  he  is  further 
authorized,  to  the  extent  that  Congress 
appropriates  funds,  to  enter  into  ar- 
rangements for  the  construction  of  the 
land  or  water  vehicle,  or  both.  This  pro- 
cedure Is  necessary  if  we  are  to  save  time 
and  have  the  project  in  place  by  the  Bi- 
centennial. I  believe  that  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  Congress  are  adequately  pro- 
tected as  we  will  have  a  second  look  at 
the  project  when  we  examine  the  report 
and  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
and  a  final  say  on  whether  the  project 
will  proceed  through  the  appropriations 
process. 

With  respect  to  the  ground  segment 
of  the  proposal  there  Is  a  further  re- 
quirement that  the  State  of  Maryland 
furnish  the  necessary  rights-of-way,  to 
the  extent  such  rights-of-way  are  pres- 
ently owned  by  Maryland  within  exist- 
ing highway  allnement  or  required  by 
such  State  with  funds  authorized  under 
this  act  and  determined  usable  for  such 
system  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. The  Secretary  would  also  be  free  to 
arrange  cooperation  with  any  private 
system  which  may  be  set  up  to  provide 
service  on  the  same  routes. 

This  proposal  originated  with  the 
APL-CIO  Maritlne  Committee.  I  par- 
ticularly want  to  express  thanks  to  Mr. 
Hoyt  Haddock  and  Mr.  Joseph  Salzano 
for  their  work  with  the  AFL-CIO  Mari- 
time Committee  and  for  their  help  in  ad- 
vancing this  innovative  proposal. 

S.  797  is  substantially  similar  to  S. 
4023.  which  was  Introduced  In  the  pre- 
vious Congress  and  which  was  the  subject 
of  a  full  day  of  hearings  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  on  December  7, 
1972.  Diuing  this  hearing,  the  commit- 
tee heard  testimony  from  Congressman 
Larry  Hocan  of  Maryland,  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  the  Department 
of  Navy,  the  State  of  Maryland,  the 
AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  various  industries  active 
in  the  high-speed  land  and  water  trans- 
portation fields.  The  hearings  demon- 
strated strong  support  for  the  proposal 
and  there  was  agreement  that  It  was 
technologically  feasible  to  have  this 
futuristic  transportation  system  in  place 
for  the  Bicentennial. 

While  no  position  was  taken  by  the 
administration,  Mr.  Milton  Klein,  Asso- 
ciate Administrator  for  Research  Devel- 
opment and  Demonstration  of  the  Fed- 
eral Railroad  Administration  did  Indi- 
cate the  project  was  technologically  fea- 
sible and  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
developing  high-speed  ground  transpOT- 
tatlon  system  as  follows: 


We  view  the  area  of  high-speed  ground 
transportation  as  very  Important  to  our  Na- 
tion's growing  transpcwtatlon  demands.  It  Is 
a  mode  that  was  relatively  neglected  for 
sometime.  Yet,  It  Is  a  mode  which  offers  great 
promise  In  alleviating  growing  congestion 
in  other  modes  and  Is  very  attractive  from 
environmental  and  land-\ise  standpoints. 
And,  like  other  transportation  advances  In 
the  post,  it  could  well  provide  new  oppor- 
tunities for  our  future  economic  and  social 
development  .  .  .  Certainly  we  do  look  to  a 
demonstration  program  at  some  point  for 
these  systems.  We  believe  In  general  that  a 
demonstration  Is  very  Important  before  such 
a  system  will  go  Into  widespread  use,  that 
It  Is  necessary  to  go  through  a  demonstra- 
tion step 

The  witnesses,  however,  did  emphasize 
that  time  was  of  the  essence.  Because  of 
the  time  problem,  it  is  imperative  that 
Congress  move  quickly  to  enact  this 
measure  and  also  that  the  Department 
of  Transportation  thereafter  move  with 
dispatch  to  implement   the  legislation. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  bill  says 
up  to  9  months  for  the  completion  of 
the  study.  Nine  months,  then,  is  the 
maximum  time  allowed. 

We  beheve  that  the  Department  can 
and  should  complete  the  studj'  in  a  short- 
er period. 

We  have  given  the  Department  the 
flexibility  and  needed  authority  to  move 
quickly  on  this  study.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  Is  authorized  by  this  leg- 
islation to  enter  into  agreements  and 
contracts  without  regard  to  the  usual 
prohibitions  on  advancement  of  public 
moneys  and  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions requiring  advertisement  of  bids 
on  Government  contracts.  As  the  com- 
mittee's report  states : 

These  provisions  are  in  accord  with  the  in- 
tent of  the  Committee  that  the  Secretary 
should  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  In  com- 
pleting the  study,  In  order  to  Insure  that  the 
system,  if  constructed,  will  be  fully  opera- 
tional and  reliable  in  time  for  the  Bicenten- 
nial. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  last  summer 
the  Washington  area  on  a  number  of 
occasions  suffered  under  a  blanket  of  pol- 
lution. Fortunately,  to  the  great  relief  of 
the  area's  residents,  nature  came  to  our 
rescue  and  the  pollution  was  pushed 
away. 

In  addition.  traflBc  congestion  contin- 
ues to  plague  our  citizens  as  they  inch 
their  way  to  work  each  day.  This  year,  in 
addition  to  the  pollution  and  trafQc  con- 
gestion problems,  we  are  also  faced  with 
a  growing  energy  problem,  necessitating 
that  we  conserve  our  energy  resources. 

All  of  these  problems  serve  to  under- 
score the  desperate  need  to  accelerate 
the  country's  search  for  alternatives  and 
better  methods  of  moving  citizens,  par- 
ticularly in  the  population  centers  of  our 
Nation. 

Also,  in  3  years  the  Nation  will  cele- 
brate its  200th  birthday.  During  this  Bi- 
centennial observation  over  40  million 
visitors  are  expected  to  come  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  area.  As  I  stated  when  I 
introduced  this  bill  in  the  Senate : 

I  believe  the  Bicentennial  events  and  the 
transportation  needs  of  the  Nation  combine 
to  give  us  a  unique  opportunity  to  create  a 
transportation  showplace  that  will  provide 
the  many  visitors  to  the  Capital  area  with  an 
exciting  means  of  seeing  the  historical  cities 
and  sights  of  the  region,  as  weU  as  the  c^- 
pcrtunlty  to  provide  a  practical  demonstra- 


tion of  a  technologically  advanced  inter- 
modal  transportation  system  which  will  at- 
tract national  and  International  attention 
and  recognition  and  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  the  United  States  will  continue 
its  leadership  In  the  world  of  tomorrow. 

As  a  member  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee that  has  been  wrestling  with  the 
Northeast  railroad  problem  in  general 
and  the  Penn  Central  in  particular.  I 
can  say  there  is  considerable  contrast 
between  what  transportation  is  and 
transportation  should  be.  This  proposal 
gives  us  the  opportunity  to  look  to  the 
future  and  to  advance  technology  in  the 
transportation  field,  while  we  are  looking 
back  and  observing  our  Bicentennial. 

I  urge  enactment  of  this  measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  report  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

VMXg   DESCBIPnON 

S.  797  directs  the  Secretary  of  Tran^orta- 
tion  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and  study 
of  the  feaslbUlty  of  two  Integrated  high 
speed  transportation  demonstration  projects 
for  use  in  conjunction  with  the  Bicentennial 
celebration. 

One  system  would  be  comprised  of  a  high- 
speed ground  transportation  demonstration 
project,  such  as  a  tracked  alr-cushloned 
vehicle,  which  would  operate  between  metro- 
politan Washington,  District  of  Coltunbla, 
and  Annapolis,  Maryland,  with  apprc^riate 
intermediate  stops. 

The  second  system  the  Secretary  Is  di- 
rected to  study  is  a  high-speed  marine  trans- 
portation system  which  would  operate  be- 
tween the  Baltimore-Annapolis  area  In  Mary- 
land and  the  Yorktown-WiUlamsburg-Nor- 
folk  area  In  Virginia.  The  marine  transpor- 
tation system  imder  study  would  make  use 
of  new  concepts  In  high  speed  marine 
transportation,  such  as  the  surface  effect  ves- 
sel, vessels  utilizing  hydrofoils,  or  hovercraft 

Upon  completion  of  the  investigation  and 
study  the  Secretary  could  recommend  the 
establishment  of  the  first  system  compris- 
ing of  a  high-speed  ground  transportation 
demonstration  project;  the  second  system  of 
high-speed  marine  transportation;  or  both 
such  systems.  Also,  the  Secretary  may,  to 
the  extent  funds  are  appropriated,  enter  In- 
to arrangements  for  the  construction  of  such 
system  or  systems,  except  that  the  high- 
speed ground  transportation  system  may 
not  be  constructed  unless  the  State  of 
Maryland  furnishes  the  necessary  rights-of- 
way,  to  the  extent  presently  owned  or  after 
acquired  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
act  and  determined  usable  for  such  a  sys- 
tem by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  would 
also  be  free  to  arrange  cooperation  with  any 
private  system  which  may  be  set  up  to  pro- 
vide service  on  the  same  routes. 

BACKOKOXTin)   AND    NSED 

S.  797  was  Introduced  on  February  7,  1973 
by  Senator  Beall,  and  was  cosponsored  by 
Senators  Case,  Cranston,  Domlnick,  Eagle- 
ton,  Fannin,  Ooldwater,  Gravel,  Hatfield, 
Humphrey,  Javits,  Mathias,  Metcalf,  Ran- 
dolph, and  Scott  of  Pennsylvania. 

Except  for  technical  changes,  S.  797,  as 
Introduced,  was  identical  to  S.  4023,  which 
was  proposed  by  Senator  Beall  in  the  9ad 
Congress  and  which  was  the  subject  of  a  fuU 
day  of  hearings  by  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee on  December  7,  1972.  Testimony  at 
this  hearing  was  received  from  Congressman 
Larry  Hogan  of  Maryland,  and  witnesses  rep- 
resenting the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
the  Department  of  the  Navy,  the  State  of 
Maryland,  the  APL-CIO  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, and  representatives  of  various  industries 
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active  In  the  high-speed  land  and  water 
transportation  fields.  During  the  bearing, 
strong  support  was  given  to  the  proposal  and 
there  was  agreement  that  construction  of 
the  proposed  transportation  system  would 
be  technologically  feasible  in  time  for  the 
Bicentennial.  Although  no  position  was  tak- 
en by  the  Administration  on  the  merits  of 
the  legislation.  Administration  witnesses  did 
describe  to  the  Committee  the  state  of  the 
art,  their  present  efforts  in  high-speed  trans- 
portation, and  concurred  that  the  project  was 
technologically  feasible. 

In  Introducing  S.  797,  Senator  Beall 
stated: 

".  .  .  the  bicentennial  event  and  the 
transportation  need«t  of  the  Nation  combine 
to  give  us  a  unique'  opportunity  to  create  a 
transportation  showplace  that  will  provide 
the  many  visitors  to  the  Capital  area  with 
an  exciting  means  of  seeing  the  historical 
cities  and  sights  of  the  region,  as  well  as 
the  opportunity  to  provide  a  practical  dem- 
onstration of  a  technological  advanced  In- 
termodal  transportation  system  which  will 
attract  national  and  International  attention 
and  recognition  and  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  the  Unled  States  will  continue 
its  leadership  In  the  world  of  tomorrow." 

There  are  a  number  of  new  transportation 
systems  under  study  and  development  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  by  private  enter- 
prise. S.  797  wUl  provide  an  opportunity  to 
develop  an  actual  demonstration  of  a  high 
speed,  Intermodal  transportation  system. 

Mr.  Milton  Klein,  Associate  Administra- 
tor for  Research,  Development  and  Demon- 
strations of  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, during  his  testimony  in  hearings  on  this 
proposal  pointed  out  the  potential  Impor- 
tance of  developing  high  speed  ground  trans- 
portation systems: 

'•We  view  the  area  of  high-speed  ground 
transportation  as  very  important  to  our  Na- 
tion's growing  transportation  demands.  It  is 
a  mode  that  was  relatively  neglected  for  some 
time.  Yet,  it  is  a  mode  which  offers  great 
promise  in  alleviating  growing  congestion 
In  other  modes  and  is  very  attractive  from 
environmental  and  land-use  standpoints. 
And,  like  other  transportation  advances  In 
the  past,  it  could  well  provide  new  opportu- 
nities for  our  future  economic  and  social 
development  .  .  . 

"Certainly  we  do  look  to  a  demonstration 
program  at  some  point  for  these  systems.  We 
believe  In  general  that  a  demonstration  Is 
very  Important  before  such  a  system  will  go 
into  widespread  use,  that  It  Is  necessary  to 
go  through  a  demonstration  step." 

The  system  to  be  studied  by  the  Secretary 
may  also  help  provide  a  focus  for  the  Bicen- 
tennial celebration.  Transportation  exhibits 
and  demonstration  projects  have  played  an 
important  and  valuable  role  in  exhibitions 
of  the  past,  such  as  the  Seattle  World's  Fair 
of  1962.  If  the  system  contemplated  In  S. 
797  Is  constructed.  It  could  also  provide  the 
millions  of  visitors  who  are  expected  to  visit 
the  National  Capital  area  during  the  Bi- 
centennial with  an  exciting  and  efficient  way 
of  seeing  this  historical  region.  A  practical 
demonstration  of  an  advanced  transportation 
system  during  the  Bicentennial  events  In 
the  Nation's  Capital  area  wUl  provide  max- 
imum visibility  to  transportation  Innovation 
and  provide  the  Impetus  for  the  development 
and  deployment  of  new  approaches  in  high 
speed  land  and  water  transportation  in  the 
Nation.  The  problems  of  pollution,  traffic  con- 
gestion and  energy  conservation  underscore 
the  need  for  the  development  of  new  ap- 
proaches in  transportation. 

PURPOSE   AND    EXPLANATION    OF   THE    Bn,L 

The  purpose  of  S.  797  is  to  provide  for  a 
comprehensive  Investigation  and  study  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  of  the  feasi- 
bility and  desirability  of  constructing  either 
or  both  high-speed  demonstration  projects 
for  use  as  part  of  the  Bicentennial  celebra- 
tion. Subject  to  the  Secretary's  recommenda- 
tion, and  to  the  extent  funds  are  appropri- 
ated, the  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 


enter  into  arrangements  for  the  construction 
of  such  system  or  systems. 

An  Integral  part  of  the  study  mandated 
by  the  bill  would  consider  questions  of  social 
advisability,  environmental  impact,  and  eco- 
nomic practicability  of  the  systems  iinder 
consideration.  When  determining  feasibil- 
ity, the  Secretary  would  be  required  to  look 
at  the  relevant  time  constraints  which  are 
necessarUy  Involved  in  trying  to  set  up  any 
such  system  for  the  Bicentennial.  Since  a 
major  purpose  of  the  demonstration  project 
would  be  to  transport  and  expose  Bicenten- 
nial visitors  to  new  transportation  concepts. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  Secretary  would 
not  recommend  any  project  as  "feasible"  if 
a  reliable  operational  system  could  not  be 
constructed  in  time  for  the  Bicentennial. 

In  studying  the  social  advisability  and 
environmental  impact  of  the  proposed  proj- 
ect, the  Secretary  should  give  consideration 
to  such  items  as  possible  growth  plans  re- 
sulting from  construction  of  such  a  system 
in  the  communities  served  by  it,  the  effect  on 
competing  transportation  modes,  and  whe- 
ther or  not  such  a  system  could  more  profit- 
ably be  placed  at  some  other  location.  The 
high  speed  ground  system  Is  not  expected  to 
come  Into  downtown  Washington.  Rather,  it 
is  contemplated  that  the  high  speed  land 
vehicle  wiU  Join  with  the  Washington  Met- 
ropolitan area  mass  transit  system  at  an 
appropriate  subway  station.  A  number  of 
witnesses  during  the  hearing  on  the  pro- 
posal urged  the  New  Carrollton  station  as  the 
appropriate  location.  The  study  should  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  New  Carrollton 
site,  as  well  as  other  locations.  By  not  com- 
ing into  downtown  Washington,  the  demon- 
stration system  will  not  only  avoid  difficult 
and  costly  condemnation  problems,  but  also 
save  considerable  funds. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  determination  of 
environmental  impact  would  be  done  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  an  environmental 
impact  statement  under  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act.  Since  the  Secretary 
will  be  required  to  file  such  an  impact  state- 
ment if  the  project  goes  ahead,  a  thorough 
consideration  of  environmental  factors  at 
an  early  stage  will  avoid  duplicative  work  In 
the  environmental  area  and  assist  the  Sec- 
retary in  preparing  and  filing  the  environ- 
mental Impact  statement. 

The  Secretary's  determination  of  eco- 
nomic practicability  should  examine  not  only 
the  degree  to  which  such  a  system  can  be- 
come operationally  self-sustaining  through 
user  fees,  but  also  to  the  extent  to  which.  If 
any,  the  government  might  be  reimbursed 
for  part  or  all  of  the  capital  costs  resulting 
from  construction  of  the  demonstration 
project.  The  Committee  is  especially  con- 
cerned that  the  construction  of  this  system 
does  not  lead  to  the  need  for  continual  op- 
erational subsidies.  The  study,  therefore, 
should  carefully  assess  the  "post-Bicenten- 
nial" market  for  the  system's  economic  via- 
bility after  the  rather  special  market  which 
will  be  produced  by  the  millions  of  visitors 
during  the  Bicentennial  and  after  it  has 
ended. 

The  biU  specifically  provides,  in  paragraph 
1  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  2,  that  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shall.  In  con- 
ducting the  study,  consult  with  appropriate 
Federal,  State,  local  and  District  of  Columbia 
agencies.  Paragraph  2  of  the  same  subsec- 
tion gives  the  Secretary  authority  to  enter 
Into  contracts  or  other  agreements  with  pub- 
lic or  private  agencies,  institutions,  orga- 
nizations, corporations,  or  individuals.  This 
provision  was  Included  to  ensure  that  the 
Secretary  would  have  complete  freedom  In 
arranging  for  the  study  and  Investigation. 
For  example,  the  Secretary  may  want  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  a  private  group 
operating  high  speed  marine  service  as  de- 
scribed in  section  2  to  assure  that  any  such 
private  group  will  cooperate  with  goTom- 
mental  efforts  to  establish  a  coordinated  dem- 
onstration system. 


The  freedom  of  the  Secretary  to  enter  into 
contracts  is  further  enhanced  by  the  pro- 
visions contained  In  paragraph  2  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  2  which  specifies  that 
the  Secretary  may  enter  into  contracts  "with- 
out regard  to  sections  3648  and  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  529;  41  U.S.C. 
5)."  This  authorization  will  allow  the  Sec- 
retary to  enter  into  agreements  and  contracts 
without  regard  to  the  usual  prohibition  on 
advancement  of  public  monies,  and  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  requiring  advertise- 
ments of  bids  on  government  contracts. 
These  provisions  are  In  accord  with  the  Intent 
of  the  Committee  that  the  Secretary  should 
move  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  completing 
the  study.  In  order  to  Insure  that  the  sys- 
tem. If  constructed,  could  be  fully  opera- 
tional and  reliable  In  time  for  the  Bicen- 
tennial. 

If  the  Secretary  recommends  the  establish- 
ment of  either  high  speed  transportation 
system,  the  Committee  expects  that  the  Sec- 
retary win  also  submit  with  his  report  aa 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  his  rec- 
ommendations. 

Also,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  is  a 
specific  limitation  contained  In  Section  3 
which  prohibits  the  construction  of  the  high 
speed  ground  demonstration  system  described 
in  subsection  (a)(1)  of  section  2  If  the 
State  of  Maryland  does  not  furnish  the  cer- 
tain right  of  way  under  Its  control.  Secre- 
tary Hughes,  representing  the  State  of  Mary- 
land at  the  hearings  on  this  proposal,  indi- 
cated the  willingness  of  Maryland  to  make 
such  .rights-of-way  available. 

COMMrrTEE  AMENDMENTS 

The  Committee  amended  the  bill  to  delete 
section  4  which  provided  for  an  "open- 
ended"  appropriation  authorization  (i.e.. 
"such  amounts  as  are  necessary")  and  added 
a  new  subsection  (d)  to  section  2  authoriz- 
ing an  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed  8300.- 
000  for  the  feaslbUlty  study  provided  for  in 
that  section.  This  appropriation  authoriza- 
tion for  the  feasibility  study  provided  for  la 
section  2  Is  not  to  be  construed  as  a  limita- 
tion upon  any  subsequent  funds  sought  to 
be  appropriated  by  the  Secretary  after  car- 
rying out  the  requisite  investigation  and 
study. 

Rather,  the  Committee  felt  that  the  Sec- 
retary's report  reqiUred  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2(c)  should  include  within  the  recom- 
mendations an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  con- 
structing such  system  or  systems  as  he.  th» 
Secretary,  might  recommend.  And,  that  since 
such  cost  would  be  predicated  upon  the  Sec- 
retary's report  and  recommendations  It 
would  be  impracticable  for  the  Committee  at 
this  time  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  a 
specific  sum  for  construction.  Accordingly, 
the  Committee,  recognizing  the  need  for  ex- 
peditious action  if  the  Secretary's  report  does 
recommend  moving  forward  with  either  or 
both  systems,  provided  the  Secretary  wltu 
permissive  authority  to  proceed  to  the  extent 
that  funds  are  appropriated,  affording  th© 
Congress  to  examine  both  the  Secretary's  re- 
port with  his  recommendations  and  any  re- 
sulting funding  request  during  the  appro- 
priation process. 

COST 

Pursuant  to  Section  252  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  the  Committee 
estimates  that  the  cost  of  the  study  author- 
ized by  this  Act  will  be  no  more  than  $300.- 
000.  The  cost  of  a  completed  system,  if  it  is  to 
be  built,  would  be  dependent  upon  the  re- 
sults of  the  Investigation  and  study  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  his  recom- 
mendations, Including  cost  estimates  based 
thereon.  Therefore.  It  Is  Impracticable  for  the 
Committee  to  estimate  any  such  cost  at  this 
time.  The  Committee  knows  of  no  cost  esti- 
mate by  any  Federal  agency  which  varies 
with  this  estimate. 

CHANCES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 

The  enactment  of  this  bUl  woidd  not 
change  any  existing  law. 
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AGENCT  COMMENTS 

On  February  31,  1973,  comments  on  S.  797 
were  requested  from  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  However,  no  comments  have 
been  received. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  addition  to 
Joseph  Carter,  Tom  Allison,  and  Mal- 
colm Sterrett  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee staff  be  permitted  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  this 
measure.  

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland  for 
sponsoring  this  bill  especiaUy  since  it  in- 
cludes consideration  of  transportation 
to  and  from  part  of  historic  Virginia — 
the  Yorktown  and  the  Williamsburg 
areas. 

Let  me  comment  briefly  on  the  ques- 
tion of  timing,  the  Bicentennial  year  of 
1978  is  almost  upon  us.  It  is  only  2'/2 
years  away.  I  am  quite  aware  that 
an  amendment  will  be  offered  to  require 
an  authorization  of  plans  that  are  devel- 
oped by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. I  would  hope  that  that  would  not  be 
adopted,  because  if  the  Department  of 
Trtmsportation  should  use  the  9  months 
for  study  of  feasibility,  even  if  this  bill 
were  immediately  passed,  we  would  only 
have  about  l^i  years  left  to  put  these 
projects  Into  operation  by  the  first  of  the 
year  1976.  I  believe  Congress,  by  passing 
this  authorization,  and  then  through  the 
appropriation  process,  first,  by  appropri- 
ating for  the  study,  and  second,  by  ap- 
propriating funds  to  carry  out  the  plans 
made  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, would  be  giving  its  stamp  of  ap- 
proval. I  believe  we  should  be  doing  more 
planning  toward  our  Bicentennial  year. 

I  even  have  a  bill  under  which  the 
Government  would  establish  a  national 
park  in  Fredericksburg,  at  Ferry  Farm, 
George  Washington's  boyhood  home. 
Congress  has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  adopt 
this.  But,  It  Is  another  example  of  the 
action  we  should  take. 

We  will  be  celebrating  the  200th  birth- 
day of  our  Nation  in  just  3  years.  I  think 
this  measure  is  a  step  in  the  right  dii-ec- 
tion,  and  I  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  proposing  this  bill.  I  hope  the 
Senate  sees  fit  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Virginia  for 
his  very  generous  remarks  In  support  of 
this  measure. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  bill.  I  can  think  of  very 
few  proposals  which  have  been  brought 
before  the  Senate  which,  in  a  single  pack- 
age, address  themselves  to  so  many  of  the 
problems  we  have  today. 

I  do  not  suppose  there  Is  any  question 
that  Is  asked  of  public  ofBcials  in  the 
United  States  more  often  at  this  moment 
than.  "What  are  you  doing  about  the 
gasoline  problem?  What  are  you  doing 
aljout  the  transportation  problem?  What 


are  you  doing  about  making  it  easier  for 
people  to  get  from  their  homes  to  their 
Jobs?"  They  are  told  that  gasoline  prices 
will  have  to  go  up  because  of  the  rising 
International  cost  of  petroleum,  because 
of  the  lack  of  refinery  capacity,  because 
of  crowded  highways,  and  because  of  the 
other  complex  conditions  of  life.  This  Is  a 
bill  that  addresses  Itself  to  that  par- 
ticular problem. 

At  the  same  time,  people  will  say. 
"What  are  you  doing  that  is  new  and 
different  in  the  way  of  transportation?" 
This  bill  has  within  it  the  concept  of  a 
new  and  innovative  approach  to  trans- 
portation on  an  experimental  basis,  and 
I  think  It  is  Important  for  that  reason. 

Third,  there  Is  widespread  question- 
ing about  the  progress  we  are  making  as 
a  nation  toward  some  meaningful  com- 
memoration of  the  National  Bicenten- 
nial, and  this  bill  proposes  a  practical 
answer  to  that  question. 

So  I  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Maryland  for  his  foresight 
In  introducing  this  measure,  and  I  am 
very  happy  and  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  high-speed  ground 
transportation,  particularly  in  the  Na- 
tional Capital  area.  Is  of  critical  Im- 
portance. We  have  been  told  for  the  last 
10  or  15  years  that  the  great  cities  of 
America  are  going  to  be  strangled  by  the 
Increasing  growth  of  traffic  on  our  streets 
and  on  our  approach  highways. 

I,  for  one,  can  say  that  I  have  wit- 
nessed this  happening.  When  I  first  came 
to  Congress  12  years  ago,  I  was  able  to 
commute  from  my  home  in  Frederick, 
Md.,  about  50  miles  away;  but  after  the 
first  5  years,  the  gradual  growth  of  traf- 
fic Increased  the  time  that  was  required 
for  that  trip,  so  that  it  no  longer  became 
a  practical  way  to  live.  So  I  have  grad- 
ually experienced  this  strangulation.  I 
know  that  the  time  Is  certainly  here.  If 
not  past,  for  doing  something  practical 
and  urgent  about  high-speed  groimd 
transportation  systems. 

With  the  gasoline  problem,  with  the 
possibility  of  rationing  staring  us  in  the 
face,  with  the  Inevitability  of  higher 
prices  for  gasoline,  I  think  public  inter- 
est should  be  at  an  all-time  high  In  find- 
ing some  alternatives  to  moving  rapidly, 
eflBciently,  and  economically  from  one 
point  to  another,  particularly  within  and 
between  metropolitan  areas. 

Some  may  question  the  concept  of 
high-speed  marine  transportation,  but 
of  course  this  is  not  novel  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Outside  of  Geneva,  Switz- 
erland, for  example,  it  is  commonplace  to 
see  people  get  on  a  hydrofoil  ferry  and 
in  a  matter  of  a  few  minutes  go  from  one 
side  of  that  very  large  lake  to  the  other, 
uniting  metropolitan  communities,  with 
a  very  modest  cost  and  with  very  little 
expenditure  of  time. 

Tlie  Bicentennial,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  a 
concept  of  importance  which  is  Included 
in  this  bill.  I  can  think  of  nothing  more 
futile  or  notliing  more  useless  than  for 
this  great  Republic  to  commemorate  its 
200th  anniversary  simply  by  firing  a  few 
gims  in  the  air  and  people  putting  on 
white  wigs  and  Revolutionary  uniforms. 
I  am  sure  we  will  have  some  of  that — 
and  perhaps  some  of  that  could  be  en- 
joyable— it  seems  to  me  that  to  do  that 


alone  would  make  a  mockery  of  our 
commemoration . 

What  we  need  to  do  Is  to  Indicate  that 
the  Republic,  after  200  years.  Is  still  vital 
and  living,  is  still  moving  forward,  is  still 
advancing  the  quality  of  life.  Any  inno- 
vative ideas  that  can  be  advanced  as  a 
part  of  the  Bicentennial  celebration  are 
exactly  in  line  with  my  views  of  what 
needs  to  be  done,  and  this  bill  includes 
such  ideas. 

So  I  am  happy  to  support  the  bill,  and 
I  again  commend  my  colleague  for  its 
introduction. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  support  of  the  proposal.  His  com- 
ments are  always  eloquent  and  his  con- 
tributions and  support  were  important  in 
advancing  this  proposal. 

The  Senator's  comments  about  the  use 
of  hydrofoil  water  transportation  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  brought  to  mind 
a  recent  trip  some  of  us  took  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  On  our  way  to  Moscow,  we 
spent  one  night  In  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark, where  there  was  a  hydrofoil  vessel 
that  left  Copenhagen,  I  believe,  on  the 
hour  and  went  back  and  forth  to  Sweden. 
It  was  operating  very  profitably,  carry- 
ing thousands  of  people  dally  between 
those  two  countries. 

Later  in  the  trip,  I  noted  a  hydrofoil 
traveling  on  the  Danube  River  between 
Budapest,  Hungary,  and  Vienna;  and 
this,  too,  carries  many  people  on  a  regu- 
lar schedule.  It  just  shows  the  potential 
of  this  form  of  high-speed  water  trans- 
portation. 

I  think  the  Senator's  observation  Is 
very  pertinent,  and  I  thank  him  for  his 
remarks. 

Also,  I  have  been  Informed  by  the  staff 
that  there  is  a  hydrofoil  that  runs  be- 
tween Hong  Kong  and  Macao,  for  which 
one  has  to  get  a  reservation  a  week  in 
advance.  This  shows  the  interest  and  po- 
tential for  this  form  of  transportation. 
We  have  not  taken  advantage  of  it,  and 
I  think  the  time  is  here  when  we  should. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  and  agreed  to 
en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
are  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  3,  beginning  with  line  12,  strike 
out  all  through  line  2  on  page  4. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  is  one  that  may 
be  worthy,  and  I  hope  I  can  vote  for  it  on 
final  passage. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  main  thrust 
of  the  bill.  I  do  have  very  serious  objec- 
tion, however,  to  how  this  would  mandate 
us  to  spend  as  much  as  $300  million  with- 
out adequate  consideration  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  before  proceeding  fur- 
ther, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
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staff  assistant,  Tom  van  der  Voort  may 
be  allowed  on  the  floor  during  the  debate 
and  also  during  the  roUcall. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Also,  I  wish  to  cor- 
rect the  information  sheet  that  is  on 
the  desk  of  each  Senator.  Where  it 
refers  to  S.  4023,  which  was  the  number 
last  year,  it  should  refer  to  S.  797. 

The  act  itself  would  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  up  to  $300,000  for  an  in- 
vestigation and  study  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  of  a  high-speed  ground 
transportation  system  in  combination 
with  a  high-speed  marine  system.  The 
ground  system  would  run  between  Wash- 
ington and  Annapolis,  Md.  The  marine 
system  would  run  between  the  Baltimore- 
Annapolis  area  in  Maryland  and  the 
Yorktown- Williamsburg-Norfolk  area  in 
Virginia. 

Not  only  would  the  legislation  author- 
ize a  study,  and  here  is  where  I  express 
my  reservations,  it  would  also  authorize 
the  construction  of  such  a  system — at  a 
cost  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars — 
if  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  rec- 
ommended a  land  system  combined  with 
a  water  system,  or  either  system  sep- 
arately, as  a  result  of  the  study. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  part  of  the 
bill  by  amendment  would  strike,  for 
reasons  I  shall  explain  in  some  detail. 
But  first  let  us  focus  on  the  justification 
for  this  excessive  haste.  Why  must  we 
authorize  in  this  legislation  a  study  and 
then  go  on  to  authorize  the  construction 
of  the  system  under  study  before  the 
study  itself  has  even  been  started? 

Apparently  the  only  rational  answer 
Is  that  the  system  is  meant  to  provide, 
and  I  quote  from  the  bill : 

The  millions  of  citizens  of  the  tJnlted 
States  and  foreign  nations  who  will  visit  the 
National  Capital  area  during  the  Bicenten- 
nial of  American  Independence  celebration 
with  a  pleasant,  efficient,  and  unique  way  of 
seeing  the  historic  cities  and  sights  of  such 
area  and  [provide)  practical  demonstrations 
of  technologically  advanced  transportation 
systems  which  wiU  attract  national  and  In- 
ternational attention  and  recognition  and 
demonstrate  to  the  world  that  the  United 
States  wlU  continue  Its  leadership  in  the 
world  of  tomorrow. 

Now  this  is  a  mighty  tall  order,  with 
or  without  the  consti-uction  authoriza- 
tion contained  in  section  3  of  this 
bill.  If  this  legislation  passed  both  Houses 
today  and  was  signed  by  the  President 
tomorrow  with  the  funds  being  appro- 
priated for  the  study  next  week  we  would 
have  between  2V2  years  and  3 '2  years 
to  conduct  the  feasibility  study  and  fin- 
ish construction  of  a  highly  advanced 
system  to  transport  the  millions  of  citi- 
zens that  will  be  visiting  the  Washing- 
ton area  in  the  Bicentennial  year  of  1976. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  consist- 
ent developments  I  have  seen  in  the  15 
years  I  have  been  here  is  not  only  that 
these  projects  cost  far  more  than  they  are 
supposed  to,  but  also  that  they  are  uni- 
formly late.  I  have  yet  to  see  any  pro- 
gram come  in  early  and  most  are  very 
late  indeed  not  months  late  but  years 
late. 

Six  months  ago  hearings  were  held  on 
this  legislation.  At  that  time  a  number 
of  witnesses  emphasized  the  difficulty  of 


setting  up  such  a  system,  especially  on 
anything  more  than  a  pilot  basis,  in  the 
short  time  remaining  before  the  Bicen- 
tennial. I  emphasize  that  this  was  6 
months  ago. 

Milton  Klein,  Associate  Administrator 
for  Research  Development,  and  Demon- 
strations. Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Transportation,  had 
this  to  say  when  Senator  Beall  asked  him 
about  the  possibility  of  having  a  high- 
speed ground  transportation  system  in 
operation  in  time  for  the  Bicentennial: 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  Is  techni- 
cally feasible  to  be  ready.  But  the  controlling 
factor  In  my  mind  would  be  the  time  It 
takes  really  to  build  the  Infrastructure,  the 
route,  the  guldeway.  and  of  course  how 
quickly  one  can  get  started.  It  Is  a  tight  time 
scale  In  any  event. 

A  Department  of  the  Navy  witness,  in 
discussing  a  marine  system  had  this  to 
say: 

I  believe  the  technological  base  la  ade- 
quately established  In  U.S.  Industry  for  pas- 
senger-carrying, high-speed  marine  vehicles 
m  the  size  range  of  50  to  200  tons  displace- 
ment: but  time  Is  very  short,  as  other  wit- 
nesses have  noted  this  morning,  to  achieve  a 
realistic  capability  In  hand  by  1976. 

I  remind  my  colleagues,  again,  that 
this  testimony  was  given  6  months  ago. 

How  about  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
who  would  be  providing  the  hardware 
and  expertise — the  contractors  who 
might  be  expected  to  profit  from  this 
proposal.  As  might  be  expected,  they 
were  somewhat  more  sanguine,  but  even 
here  certain  witnesses  expressed  seri- 
oas  doubts  about  the  possibility  of  setting 
this  system  up  in  time  for  the  Bicenten- 
nial. Rear  Admiral  Ralph  K.  James, 
USN  retired,  a  private  marine  con- 
sultant, said  it  would  take  an  effort  sim- 
ilar to  those  efforts  associated  with  Man- 
hattan Pi'oject — the  atomic  bomb  proj- 
ect— or  the  development  of  the  Polaris 
submarine.  Do  my  colleagues  here  to- 
day really  want  to  commit  themselves  to 
that  kind  of  an  effort  In  the  absence  of  a 
feasibility  study? 

After  all,  this  is  a  project  that  could 
be  useful  and  which  might  be  shown  to  be 
feasible,  but  it  is  not  as  if  this  country 
were  fighting  for  Its  life  in  a  war. 

Mr.  Tobias  of  aerospace  and  marine 
systems  group  testified  that: 

It  would  take  about  8  years  to  perform 
the  design  and  complete  the  construction 
and  trials  of  the  first  ship.  This  means  that 
the  detail  design  and  construction  contract 
award  must  be  made  by  mid- 1973. 

This  is  clearly  impossible.  Testimony 
from  Bell  Aerospace  said  2' 2  years  would 
be  required  for  the  delivery  of  a  ma- 
rine vehicle.  Others  put  delivery  time  at 
2  years.  But  we  have  yet  to  authorize  a 
feasibility  study. 

In  conclusion,  a  close  look  at  the  6- 
month-old  hearing  record  convinces  me, 
and  should  convince  other  Senators,  that 
there  is  no  hope  of  finishing  this  proj- 
ect in  time  for  the  Bicentennial.  This  is 
particularlj-  true  if  we  are  to  have  a  sys- 
tem that  would  transport  millions  of 
Americans  and  foreign  visitors  safely, 
quickly,  and  at  moderate  operating  ex- 
pense. It  just  is  not  in  the  books  for 
1976. 

But  even  if  there  were  a  chance  that  a 
feasibility  study  could  be  completed  and 


a  system  constructed  In  less  than  3  years 
there  are  several  other  compelling  rea- 
sons for  having  the  results  of  the  feasi- 
bility study  in  hand  before  authorizing 
the  construction  of .« uch  a  system. 

Why  can  we  not  rely  on  the  appropria- 
tions process  to  handle  :his  question  of 
approving  final  construction  many  ask? 
I  tliink  that  will  be  the  main  point 
made  by  my  good  friend  from  Maryland. 
There  are  two  answers  to  this  question. 
First  construction  could  be  started  with- 
out the  necessity  for  going  through  the 
traditional  appropriations  process.  Using 
the  justification  of  the  need^r  speed  to 
have  the  system  ready  for  the  Bicen- 
tennial, the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
could  simply  decide  to  reprogram  funds 
already  appropriated.  This  would  avoid 
the  necessity  for  full  congressional  ap- 
proval. Only  the  concurrence  of  the 
chairmen  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Transportation  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittees would  be  needed.  Once  these  ini- 
tial funds  were  committed  the  Congress 
would  be  locked  in.  The  argument  would 
be  made  that  funds  already  committed 
would  be  down  the  drain  if  we  did  not 
continue  with  the  system. 

Even  if  fimding  is  provided  only 
through  the  normal  appropriations 
process,  this  program  would  only  be  one 
item  among  dozens.  It  just  would  not  re- 
ceive the  scrutiny  that  a  major  initiative 
of  this  .sort  should  receive. 

That  is  why  we  have  an  authorization 
process  and  an  appropriation  process. 
Having  served  10  years  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  with  great 
pride  in  the  effort  that  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  make  and 
that  the  staff  makes,  there  is  serious 
question  that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations should  be  asked  to  assume  this 
kind  of  responsibility.  One  of  the  diffi- 
culties on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions is  that  we  wiU  have  one  staff  man 
for  an  appropriation  biU  that  is  as  much 
as  $20  billion.  I  handle  appropriations  for 
housing,  urban  affairs,  space,  veterans, 
and  independent  agencies.  That  is  a  $20 
billion  matter. 

I  have  one  staff  man.  The  Transporta- 
tion Subcommittee  is  in  the  same  diffi- 
cult position.  To  expect  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  do  the  kind  of  hard, 
tough  work  that  would  provide  the  basis 
for  a  reasoned  decision  on  this  $300  mil- 
lion project  being  proposed  here,  and 
many  other  projects,  and  to  expect  them 
to  move  ahead  without  an  authorization, 
is  asking  too  much  and  putting  us  in  a 
situation  where  we  have  to  proceed  with- 
out the  kind  of  knowledge  that  Congress 
ought  to  have  before  we  spend  the  pub- 
lic's money. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  questions 
that  would  be  raised  by  the  initiation  of 
this  project — questions  that  should  be 
answered  before  we  authorize  construc- 
tion, questions  that  can  only  be  answered 
through  a  feasibility  study. 

There  is  the  question  of  the  lights  of 
way  for  the  ground  transportation  sys- 
tem. During  the  hearings  John  B.  Buch- 
ram,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Wash- 
ington Suburban  Transit  Commission, 
put  it  this  way : 

Again,  the  proposal  for  a  high-speed  sys- 
tem between  urban  areas  is  one  which  I  find 
most   attractive.   But   I   wish   to  state   that 
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there  may  be  troubles  In  finding  an  appro- 
priate alignment  for  such  a  system  through 
the  urban  area  In  Washington  to  an  agreed 
upon  terminus  within  the  city. 

There  are  also  the  questions  surround- 
ing the  marine  transportation  route. 
Admiral  Halvorson  raised  the  following 
points  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
the  feasibility  study: 

The  study  should  take  Into  account,  among 
other  things,  the  hydrographlc  aspects  of 
these  waterways,  and  the  added  require- 
ments for  safe  navigation  at  high  speeds. 
Similarly  the  design  of  terminal  facilities 
and  logistics  support  requirements  will  have 
to  be  established. 

Hydrographically  speaking,  any  of 
these  ships  that  travel  at  50,  60,  70,  or 
80  knots  in  a  restricted  waterway  have 
to  have  both  onboard  the  ship,  and  on 
the  shoreline,  good  navigation  facilities 
in  order  to  be  safe. 

Frankly  I  do  not  see  how  the  Congress 
can  begin  to  have  an  appreciation  of  the 
complexity  and  the  cost  of  this  project 
in  the  absence  of  a  good  feasibility  study. 
The  cost  could  be  as  high  as  $300  million. 
I  think  it  could  be  a  great  deal  more. 
Yet  if  we  fail  to  strike  section  three,  as 
my  amendment  would  do,  we  would  be 
authorizing  this  huge  and  complex  pro- 
gram on  the  basis  of  1  day  of  hearings 
which  appear  to  have  been  attended  by 
only  one  Senator— I  have  the  hearing 
record  here;  Senator  Beall  was  the  only 
Senator  who  was  there — and  a  commit- 
tee report  of  less  than  6  '2  pages. 

Then  we  impose  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
ceeding on  this  $300  million  project  with- 
out an  opportunity  to  have  an  authoriza- 
tion which  would  inform  them  as  to 
whether  or  not,  on  the  basis  of  the  judg- 
ment of  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  we 
should  move  ahead. 

Not  only  is  the  record  very  scanty.  It 
includes  no  administration  comments  on 
the  proposal.  Comments  were  requested 
from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, but  none  were  received. 

They  would  move  ahead  with  an  au- 
thorization, in  effect,  of  $300  million 
without  knowing  what  the  administra- 
tion and  the  experts  in  our  Government 
think  about  it. 

How  can  we  authorize  a  project  that 
could  cost  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  the  absence  of  a  feasibility  study  with 
a  scanty  hearing  record,  compelling  evi- 
dence that  the  project  will  be  costly  and 
too  time-consuming  to  complete  in  time 
for  the  Bicentennial,  and,  finally,  in  the 
absence  of  any  hint  as  to  how  the  admin- 
istration feels  about  the  proposal? 

Many  sins  are  committed  in  the  name 
of  the  Bicentennial.  This  has  been  used 
as  an  alibi  for  all  kinds  of  spending.  I  do 
not  know  how  we  can  justify  moving 
ahead  with  this  project,  which  will  cost 
many  times  the  entire  income  of  the 
country  in  1776,  and  say  this  action  is  in 
honor  of  the  geniuses  who  founded  our 
Republic.  I  think  the  best  thing  we  can 
do  in  honoring  our  forefathers  who 
founded  our  Republic  is  reduce  spending. 
I  am  sure  if  those  men  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  pass  on  many  of  these  projects, 
arts  and  humanities  and  public  works  of 
this  kind,  justified  in  their  name,  they 
would  say,  "One  favor  you  could  do,  U 


you  want  to  keep  the  kind  of  Republic 
we  founded  and  the  kind  of  democracy  we 
would  like  to  see,  and  that  is  hold  down 
spending,  and  not  justify  it  in  our  name." 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
acting  responsibly  by  striking  section  3 
of  this  legislation  and  waiting  until  we 
have  a  good  feasibility  study  before  mak- 
ing a  final  decision  on  construction. 

Mr.  BEAT  ill.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, who  always  expresses  a  legitimate 
concern  about  the  cost  of  various  proj- 
ects that  come  to  our  attention  and  also 
the  procedures  we  use  in  supporting  these 
projects. 

Before  going  to  my  main  comments,  I 
notice  the  Senator  ended  his  remarks  by 
saying  what  he  thought  our  Founding 
Fathers  would  have  done  had  this  ques- 
tion come  up  in  1776.  I  suggest  that 
those  men  had  an  exploring  spirit  and 
were  men  who  took  risks  in,  for  example, 
scaling  the  Appalachian  mountains  and 
finding  a  new  gateway  to  the  West,  be- 
cause they  were  interested  in  opening  up 
new  lines  of  communication.  We  may 
never  have  found  Wisconsin  if  it  had 
not  been  for  them. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
that  they  might  very  well  have  proceeded 
with  this  project,  but  they  would  have 
done  so  deliberately.  They  would  not  have 
done  so  on  the  basis  of  undue  haste  of 
action  and  then  pursued  it  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  acted  without 
an  authorization. 

Mr.  BEALL.  They  always  acted  delib- 
erately, and  I  hope  we  act  that  way.  They 
established  our  Constitution  and  estab- 
lished our  form  of  government  with  a 
fair  amount  of  haste,  but  they  did  it  ex- 
peditiously and  with  safeguards.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  they  were  creative  and  in- 
ventive people  and  anxious  to  establish 
new  modes  of  transportation  and  they 
took  great  risks  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  populous.  I  think  we  are  acting  de- 
liberately, but  in  recognition  of  the  real 
time  problems  acknowledged  by  Senator 
Proxmire.  The  committee  had  only  one 
hearing  but  that  hearing  was  a  thorough 
one  which  lasted  all  day  long.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  hearing  record  will 
demonstrate  the  comprehensiveness  of 
those  hearings.  We  asked  all  the  tough 
questions.  It  is  an  excellent  hearing 
record. 

I  think  that  what  we  are  doing  here  is 
something  that  has  to  be  done,  and  that 
is  to  develop  new  methods  of  ground  and 
water  transportation,  because  one  of  the 
great  problems  we  have  is  to  move  great 
numbers  of  people,  at  high  speed. 

Getting  to  the  point  raised  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  in  his  amendment 
that  would  strike  section  3,  I  agree  that 
this  is  a  different  procedure  than  we  gen- 
erally use  in  our  procedures  around  here, 
but  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  since 
time  is  of  the  essence,  that  is  the  reason 
why  we  are  using  this  procedure.  I  think 
it  is  advisable  that  we  use  the  Bicenten- 
nial, if  at  all  possible,  to  demonstrate 
this  kind  of  project. 

What  we  are  proposing  is  that  the 
Congress  authorize  a  feasibility  study 
and  if  the  study  demonstrates  the  proj- 
ect's feasibility,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  would  then  be  required 


to  make  a  recommendation  to  the  Con- 
gress, that  it  is  a  worthwhile  project 
and  we  should  move  ahead.  If  it  is  a 
worthwhile  project,  they  would  come 
back,  through  the  appropriation  process, 
to  get  the  funds  to  proceed  with  the 
construction. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Senator  that, 
imder  those  circumstances,  this  is  an 
adequate  amoimt  of  caution  and  safe- 
guards. I  would  suggest  that  time  is  of 
the  essence.  I  would  suggest  also  that 
world  expositions  have  served  in  the  past 
as  catalyst  enabling  us  to  telescope  time 
to  get  a  worthwhile  project  accomplished. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  we  might  be  able  to 
abbreviate  the  debate,  and  perhaps  I  will 
withdraw  the  amendment,  if  the  Senator 
will  agree  to  this  proposition. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  am  always  interested  in 
listening  to  propositions. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  Senator's  whole  argument  for  speed, 
the  whole  reason  why  we  do  not  have 
an  authorization  for  a  feasibility  study 
to  be  made,  is  that  the  Senator  feels  very 
strongly  this  project  should  be  made 
available  for  the  Bicentermial.  It  should 
not  go  through  the  authorization  process, 
which  will  delay  it  further  and  will  give 
it  much  less  chance  for  having  this  sys- 
tem available  before  the  Bicentermial. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BEALL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  the  Senator 
accept  an  amendment  with  this  lan- 
guage? I  will  read  the  amendment  and 
then  explain  it.  On  page  3,  line  16,  after 
the  word  "systems,"  insert  the  words 
"and  finds  that  the  system  or  systems 
can  be  completed  by  July  4,  1976." 

If  the  Senate  will  adopt  this  amend- 
ment I  will  then  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment that  I  previously  offered  to  strike 
the  section  that  would  short  circuit  the 
authorizing  process. 

And  there  will  be  no  question  that  the 
project  can  proceed  provided  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  finds  it  is  possible 
to  make  this  facility  available  by  July  4, 
1976.  in  time  for  the  Bicentennial. 

If  the  Senator  will  accept  that  amend- 
ment, I  will  withdraw  my  amendment 
after  having  asked  unanimous  consent 
to  void  the  yeas  and  nays  and  the  bill 
can  then  be  passed  immediately. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator says  system  or  systems.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  amendment,  I  hope,  and  I  will 
accept  the  amendment  if  such  is  the 
case,  that  if  either  the  water  or  groimd 
segments  are  feasible  we  could  proceed. 
The  amendment  would  not  wipe  out  the 
entire  project  if  both  the  water  and 
ground  system  could  not  be  completed, 
but  one  could. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  would  not.  What  I 
am  saying  is  that  either  the  ground  or 
water  transportation  part  will  be  feasible, 
one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  amendment  would  be  acceptable. 
Let  me  read  from  the  report  on  the  leg- 
islation where  we  say  in  the  report  that 
it  is  anticipated  that  the  Secretary  would 
not  recommend  any  project  as  "feasible" 
if  a  reliable  operational  system  could  not 
be  constructed  in  time  for  the  Bicen- 
tennial. 
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We  say  that  on  page  5,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  first  paragraph. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Then  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  accepting  my  amendment. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Not  at  all.  I  wUl  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  is  this 
amendment  in  order  while  my  amend- 
ment is  pending?  Could  I  offer  this 
amendment  to  the  other  amendment  or 
do  I  have  to  take  down  my  amendment 
first? 

Let  me  do  it  in  this  way.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  may  be  temporarily  laid 
aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  that 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  another 
amendment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  up  another  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  heai's  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  3,  line  16,  after  "systems,"  insert 
the  words  "and  finds  that  the  system  or  sys- 
tems can  be  completed  by  July  4,  1976." 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (putting  the 
question). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  other  amendment  be  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  explain  this  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  since  he  has  an 
interest  in  this  matter,  too. 

I  have  just  agreed  with  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  that  if  he  would  accept 
my  amendment,  I  would  withdraw  my 
other  amendment.  That  hns  now  been 
done.  We  have  written  it  into  law.  If  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  finds  that 
either  a  marine  or  ground  system  of 
transportation  is  feasible  and  can  be 
constructed  fully  by  July  4,  1976,  he  may 
go  ahead  and  recommend  that  par- 
ticular but  only  that  particular  system 
In  other  words  if  the  Secretai-y  of  Trans- 
portation finds  that  the  marine  system 
can  be  completed  by  July  4,  1976,  the 
appropriations  can  go  forward  for  that 
marine  system  but  not  for  the  ground 
system  without  an  authorization.  The 
ground  system  could  proceed  only  if  the 


Secretary  of  Transportation  finds  that 
particular  system  could  be  completed  by 
July  4,  1976. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no  way 
the  Secretary  of  Tiansportation  can  tell 
'tis  for  sure  that  either  system  is  going 
to  be  awarded  and  ready  to  use  by 
July  4,  1976.  So  I  am  convinced  the 
system  will  have  to  approve  authoriza- 
tion. The  Senator  from  Maryland  dis- 
agrees. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  make  a  commitment 
that  would  bind  the  Congress  to  spend 
the  money  on  his  judgment  of  what  is 
feasible? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  are  only  author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
make  a  feasibility  study.  It  is  then  up  to 
the  Congress  to  appropriate  the  money. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  does 
he  have  the  authority  to  draw  up  a  con- 
tract and  obligate  the  Congress? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  I  raised  the  point 
that  he  might  request  authority  to  re- 
program  funds.  However,  that  would  be 
up  to  the  House  and  Senate  Appropria- 
tion Subcommittee  chairman  to  approve, 
as  I  understand  it.  Certainly  the  Secre- 
tary would  not  request  reprograming 
unless  he  could  assure  completion  of 
work  on  the  system  by  July  4,  1976. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  This  is  a  pretty  bad 
practice.  What  is  the  unanimous-consent 
request  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
imanimous-consent  request  is  to  with- 
draw his  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  would  be  aU 
right. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  797)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is. 
Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  797)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows : 

s.  797 

An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  a 
high-speed  ground  transportation  system 
between  Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  Annapolis.  Maryland,  and  a  high- 
speed   marine    vessel    transportation    sys- 
tem between  the  Baltimore-Annapolis  area 
in  Maryland  and  the  Yorktown-WilUams- 
burg-Norfolk  area  in  Virginia,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  such  system  If 
such    study   demonstrates   their   feasibility. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress  assembled.   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Blceuteunlnl  Ad- 
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vanced   Technology   Transportation   System 
Demonstration  Act", 

Sec.  2   (a)    For  the  purpose  of  providing 
the  mUUons  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  foreign  nations  who  wUl  vUlt  the  Na- 
tional  Capital    area    during   the   Bicenten- 
nial of  American  Independence  celebration 
with  a  pleasant,  efficient,  and  unique  way 
such  area  and  providing  practical   demon- 
of  seemg  the  historic  cities  and  sights  of 
strations  of  technologically  advanced  trans- 
portollon   systems   which   wUl    attract    na- 
tional and  international  attention  and  rec- 
ognition and  demonstrate  to  the  world  that 
the  United  States  wiU  continue  its  leader- 
ship In  the  world  of  tomorrow,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  Is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  an  Investigation  and  study 
for  the  purposes  of  determining  the  feaslbU- 
Ity,   social   advisability,   environmental    Im- 
pact, and  economic  practicabUlty  of   (1)    a 
tracked  air-cushioned  vehicle  or  other  high- 
speed ground  transportation  system  between 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  and  An- 
napolis. Maryland,   with   appropriate   inter- 
mediate stops,  and  (2)  a  surface  effect  ves- 
sel or  other  high-speed  marine  transporta- 
tion system  between  the  Baltimore-Annap- 
olis area  in  AUryland  and  the  Yorktown- 
WUliamsburg-Noriolk  area  in  Virginia. 

(b)  la  conducting  such  investigation  and 
study,  the  Secretary — 

(1)  shall  constat  with  appropriate  Federal, 
State,  local,  and  District  of  Coltimbla  acen- 
cies;  and 

(2)  may  enter  Into  contracts  or  other 
agreements  with  public  or  private  agencies, 
institutions,  organizations,  corporations,  or 
Individuals  without  regard  to  sections  3648 
and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C. 
529;  41  U.S.C.  5). 

(c)  The  Secretary  shaU  report  the  results 
of  such  Investigation  and  study  together 
with  his  recommendations,  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  no  later  than  nine  months 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  purposes  of  this  section  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  $300,000. 

Sec.  3.  If  after  carrying  out  the  Investi- 
gation and  study  pursuant  to  section  2  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  recommends  the 
establishment  of  either  the  transportation 
system   described    in   subsection    (a)(1)    or 
(a)  (2)  of  such  section  or  both  such  systems 
and  finds  that  the  svctcm  or  s\'stems  can 
be  completed  by  July  4,   1976.  he  mav.  to 
the  extent  funds  are  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  this  section,  enter  into  such  con- 
tracts and  other  arrangements  as  necessary 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of  such 
system  or  systems,  except  that  the  system 
described   in   such   subsection    (a)(1)    may 
not  be  constructed  unless  the  State  of  Mary- 
land  furnishes  the  necessary  rights-of-wav 
to  the  extent  such  rights-of-way  are  present- 
ly owned  by  such  State  within  existing  high- 
way alincments  or  acfjulred  by  such  State 
with  funds  authorized  under  this  Act  and 
determined  usable  for  such  svstem  by  iLs 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  biU 
wns  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre.sident, 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wiscon.^in  (Mr.  Proxmire) 
having  been  wlthdrawTi  and  the  order 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  having  fallen  with 
tlie  withdrawal  of  that  amendment,  there 
win  be  no  more  yea-and-nay  votes  today. 
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QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LAND  USE  POLICY  AND  PLAN- 
NING ASSISTANCE  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  S.  268,  which  the  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
foUows: 

Calendar  No.  186  (S.  268)  a  bill  Co  estab- 
lish a  national  land  use  policy,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  grants 
to  assist  the  States  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment State  land  use  programs,  to  coordinate 
Federal  programs  and  policies  which  have  a 
land  use  Impact,  to  coordinate  planning  and 
management  of  Federal  lands  and  planning 
and  management  of  adjacent  non-Federal 
lands,  and  to  establish  an  Office  of  Land  Use 
Policy  Administration  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Land 
Use  Policy  and  Planning  Assistance  Act". 
TITLE  I— FINDINGS.   POLICY.   AND 
PURPOSE 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  there  is  a  national  interest  in  a  more 
efBcient  system  of  land  use  planning  and 
decisionmaking  and  that  the  rapid  and  con- 
tinued growth  of  the  Nation's  population, 
expanding  urban  development,  proliferating 
transportation  systems,  large-scale  industrial 
and  economic  growth,  conflicts  In  patterns 
of  land  use,  fragmentation  of  governmental 
entities  exercising  land  use  planning  powers, 
and  the  increased  size,  scale,  and  impact  of 
private  actions  have  created  a  situation  in 
which  land  use  management  decisions  of 
wide  public  concern  often  are  being  made  on 
the  basis  of  expediency,  tradition,  short-term 
economic  considerations,  and  other  factors 
which  too  frequently  are  unrelated  or  con- 
tradictory to  sound  environmental,  economic, 
and  social  land  use  considerations. 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  task  of 
land  use  planning  and  management  Is  made 
more  difficult  by  the  lack  of  understanding 
of.  and  the  failure  to  assess,  the  land  use 
Impacts  Inherent  in  most  public  and  private 
programs  and  activities. 

(c)  The  Congress  finds  that  adequate  data 
and  information  on  land  use  and  systematic 
methods  of  collection,  classification,  and 
utilization  thereof  are  either  lacking  or  not 
readily  available  to  public  and  private  land 
use  decisionmakers. 

(d)  The  Congress  finds  that  a  failure  to 
conduct  competent  land  use  planning  has, 
on  occasion,  resulted  in  delay,  litigation,  and 
cancellation  of  proposed  significant  develop- 
ment, thereby  too  often  wasting  human  and 
economic  resources,  creating  a  threat  to  pub- 
lic services,  and  Invoking  decisions  to  locate 
activities  In  areas  of  least  public  and  po- 
litical resistance,  but  without  regard  to  sound 


environmental,  economic,  and  social  land  use 
considerations. 

(e)  The  Congress  finds  that  significant 
land  use  decisions  are  being  made  without 
adequate  opportunity  for  property  owners, 
users  of  the  land,  and  the  public  to  be  In- 
formed about  the  alternatives  to  such  deci- 
sions or  to  meaningfully  participate  in  such 
decisions. 

(f)  The  Congrress  finds  that  many  Federal 
agencies  conduct  or  assist  activities  which 
have  a  substantial  impact  on  the  use  of  land, 
location  of  population  and  economic  growth, 
and  the  quality  of  the  environment,  and 
which,  because  of  the  lack  of  consistent  land 
use  policies,  often  result  in  needless,  unde- 
sirable, and  costly  conflicts  between  Federal 
agencies  and  among  Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal governments,  thereby  subsidizing  unde- 
sirable and  costly  patterns  of  development. 

(g)  The  Congress  finds  that,  while  the 
primary  responsibility  and  constitutional  au- 
thority for  land  use  planning  and  manage- 
ment of  non-Federal  lands  rests  with  State 
and  local  government,  the  manner  in  which 
this  responsibility  Is  exercised  has  a  tremen- 
dous Influence  upon  the  utility,  the  value, 
and  the  future  of  the  public  domain,  the 
national  parks,  forests,  seashores,  lakeshores, 
recreation  and  wilderness  areas,  wildlife  ref- 
uges, and  other  Federal  lands;  and  that  the 
failure  to  plan  or,  in  some  cases,  the  existence 
of  poor  or  ineffective  planning  at  the  State 
and  local  levels  poses  serious  problems. 

(h)  The  Congress  finds  that  intelligent 
land  use  planning  and  management  can  and 
should  be  a  singularly  important  process  for 
preserving  and  enhancing  the  environment, 
encouraging  beneficial  economic  develop- 
ment, and  maintaining  conditions  capable  of 
Improving  the  quality  of  life. 

STATEMENT   OF   POLICY   AND   PURPOSE 

Sec.  102.  (a)  To  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare and  to  provide  full  and  wise  applica- 
tion of  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  strengthening  the  environmental, 
recreational,  economic,  and  social  well-being 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  Con- 
gress, recognizing  that  the  Nation's  land  is 
Its  most  valuable  national  resource  and  that 
the  maximum  benefit  to  all  from  this  re- 
source can  be  achieved  only  with  the  develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  sound  and  co- 
ordinated land  use  policies,  declares  that  It 
Is  the  continuing  policy  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  cooperate  with  and  render  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  governments  In  the 
development  and  Implementation  of  the  pol- 
icies which  will  govern  the  wise  and  balanced 
use  of  the  Nation's  land  resource. 

(b)   It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to — 

( 1 )  encourage  and  assist  the  several  States 
to  more  effectively  exercise  their  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  for  the  planning  and 
management  of  their  land  base  through  the 
development  and  Implementation  of  State 
land  use  programs; 

(2)  establish  a  grant-in-aid  program  to  as- 
sist State  and  local  governments  and  agencies 
to  hire  and  train  the  personnel,  collect-  and 
analyze  the  data,  and  establish  the  institu- 
tions and  procedures  necessary  to  develop 
and  implement  State  land  use  programs; 

<3)  establish  a  grant-in-aid  program  to 
encourage  cooperation  among  the  States  con- 
cerning land  use  planning  and  management 
In  Interstate  regions; 

(4)  establish  a  grant-in-aid  program  to 
assist  Indian  tribes  to  develop  land  use  pro- 
grams for  reservation  and  other  tribal  lands 
and  to  coordinate  such  programs  with  the 
planning  and  management  of  Federal  and 
non-Federal  lands  adjacent  to  reservation 
and  other  tribal  lands; 

(5)  establish  the  authority  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
to  Issue  guidelines  to  Implement  this  Act  and 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  admin- 
ister the  grant-in-aid  and  other  programs 


established  under  this  Act,  to  review,  with 
the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies,  state- 
wide land  use  planning  processes  and  State 
land  use  programs  for  conformity  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  and  to  assist  in  the  co- 
ordination of  activities  of  Federal  agencies 
with  State  land  use  programs; 

(6)  develop  and  maintain  sound  policies 
and  coordination  procedures  with  respect  to 
federally  conducted  and  federally  assisted 
projects  on  non-Federal  lands  having  land 
use  Implications; 

(7)  facilitate  Increased  coordination  In  the 
administration  of  Federal  programs  and  In 
the  planning  and  management  of  Federal 
lands  and  adjacent  non-Federal  lands; 

(8)  provide  for  meaningful  participation 
of  property  owners,  users  of  the  land,  and  the 
public  in  land  use  plaimlng  and  manage- 
ment; 

(9)  provide  for  research  on  and  training  in 
land  use  planning  and  management; 

(10)  promote  the  development  of  sys- 
tematic methods  for  the  exchange  of  data 
and  information  pertinent  to  land  use  deci- 
sionmaking among  all  levels  of  government 
and  the  public;  and 

(11)  study  the  feasibility  and  possible  sub- 
stance of  national  land  use  policies  which 
might  be  enacted  by  Congress. 

TITLE   II— PROGRAMS   OF   ASSISTANCE 

TO    THE    STATES 

Part     A — Statewide    Land    Use    Planning 

Processes  and  State  Land  Use  Programs 

GRANTS   to   states 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
is  authorized  to  make  annual  grants  to  each 
State  to  assist  each  State  In  developing  and 
administering  a  State  land  use  program 
meeting  the  requirements  set  forth  In  this 
Act. 

(b)  Prior  to  making  the  first  grant  to  each 
State  during  the  three  complete  fiscal  year 
period  following  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
it  shall  be  determined  In  accordance  with  the 
procedures  provided  In'  section  306  that  such 
grant  will  be  used  In  a  manner  to  meet  satis- 
factorily the  requirements  for  a  statewide 
land  use  planning  process  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 202.  Prior  to  making  any  further  grants 
during  such  period,  It  shall  be  determined 
In  accordance  with  the  procedures  provided 
In  section  306  that  the  State  Is  adequately 
and  expeditiously  proceeding  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  section  202. 

(c)  Phrlor  to  making  any  further  grants 
after  the  three  complete  fiscal  year  period 
following  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  five  complete  fiscal  year 
period  following  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
It  shall  be  determined  In  accordance  with 
the  procedures  provided  in  section  306  that 
the  State  hais  met  and  continues  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  202  and  is  adequately 
and  expeditiously  proceeding  to  develop  a 
State  land  use  program  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  sections  203,  204,  402,  and  SOS. 

(d)  Prior  to  making  any  further  grants 
after  the  five  complete  fiscal  year  period  fol- 
lowing the  enactment  of  this  Act,  It  shall 
be  determined  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures provided  in  section  306  that  the 
State  has  met  and  continues  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  sections  203,  204,  402,  and 
SOS. 

(e)  Each  State  receiving  grants  pursuant 
to  this  part  A  during  the  five  complete  fiscal 
year  period  following  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  submit,  not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  award  of  each  grant,  a  report 
on  work  completed  and  scheduled  toward 
the  development  of  a  State  land  use  program 
to  the  Secretary  for  determination  of  State 
eligibility  or  ineligibility  for  grants  pursuant 
to  this  ptu-t  A  In  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures provided  In  section  306.  For  grants 
made  after  such  period,  the  State  shall  sub- 
mit Its  State  land  use  program  not  later  than 
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one  year  after  the  date  of  award  of  each 
grant  to  the  Secretary  for  determination  of 
State  eligibility  or  Ineligibility  for  grants 
pursuant  to  this  part  A  In  accordance  with 
the  procedures  provided  In  section  306:  Pro- 
vided,, That  If  no  grant  is  requested  by  or 
active  In  any  State  after  five  fiscal  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  such  State 
shall  submit  Its  State  land  use  program 
within  ninety  days  thereafter  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  determination  of  State  eligibility 
or  Ineligibility  for  grants  pursuant  to  this 
part  A  In  accordance  with  the  procedures 
provided  In  section  306:  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That,  should  no  grant  be  requested  by 
or  active  In  any  State  during  any  two  com- 
plete fiscal  year  periods  after  five  fiscal  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  such 
State  shall  submit  Its  State  land  use  program 
within  ninety  days  from  completion  of  such 
period  to  the  Secretary  for  determination  of 
State  eligibility  or  Ineligibility  for  grants 
pursuant  to  this  part  A  In  accordance  with 
the  procedures  provided  In  section  306. 

statewide   land   use   PLANNING    PROCESSES 

Sec.  202.  (a)  As  a  condition  of  continued 
eligibility  of  any  State  for  grants  pursuant 
to  this  part  A  after  the  three  complete  fiscal 
year  period  following  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  it  shall  be  determined  In  accordance 
with  the  procedures  provided  In  section  306 
that  the  State  has  developed  an  adequate 
statewide  land  use  planning  process,  which 
process  shall  Include — 

(1)  the  preparation  and  continuing  revi- 
sion of  a  statewide  Inventory  of  the  land  and 
natural  resources  of  the  State; 

(2)  the  compilation  and  continuing  revi- 
sion of  data,  on  a  statewide  basis,  related 
to  population  densities  and  trends,  economic 
characteristics  and  projections,  environmen- 
tal conditions  and  trends,  and  directions  and 
extent  of  urban  and  rural  growth; 

(3)  projections  of  the  nature,  quantity, 
and  compatibility  of  land  needed  and  suit- 
able for  recreation,  parks,  and  open  space; 
scientific  and  educational  purposes;  protec- 
tion of  areas  of  critical  environmental  con- 
cern: conservation  and  preservation  of 
natural  resources;  agriculture,  mineral  de- 
velopment, and  forestry;  industry  and  com- 
merce. Including  the  development,  genera- 
tion, and  transmission  of  energy;  solid  waste 
management  and  resource  recovery;  trans- 
portation; urban  development.  Including  the 
revltallzatlon  of  existing  communities,  the 
development  of  new  towns,  and  the  economic 
diversification  of  existing  communities  which 
possess  a  narrow  economic  base;  rural  de- 
velopment, taking  into  consideration  future 
demands  for  and  limitations  upon  products 
of  the  land;  and  health,  educational,  and 
other  State  and  local  governmental  services; 
such  projections  to  include  consideration  of 
multiple-use  siting  of  facilities  and  activities; 

(4)  the  preparation  and  continuing  re- 
vision of  an  inventory  of  environmental, 
geological,  and  physical  conditions  (includ- 
ing soil  types)  which  influence  the  desir- 
ability of  various  uses  of  land; 

(5)  the  monitoring  of  land  use  data  peri- 
odically to  determine  changes  In  land  usage, 
the  comparison  of  such  changes  to  State 
and  local  land  use  plans,  programs,  and  pro- 
jections, and  the  reporting  of  the  flndlngs  to 
the  affected  local  governments.  State  agen- 
cies, and  Federal  agencies  by  request; 

(6)  the  preparation  and  continuing  re- 
vision of  an  Inventory  of  State,  local  govern- 
ment, and  private  needs  and  priorities 
concerning  the  use  of  Federal  lands  within 
the  State; 

(7)  the  preparation  and  continuing  re- 
vision of  an  Inventory  of  public  and  private 
institutional  and  financial  resources,  includ- 
ing citizen  public  interest  organizations, 
available  for  land  use  planning  and  man- 
agement within  the  State  and  of  State  and 
local  programs  and  activities  which  have  a 
land  use  Impact  of  more  than  local  concern; 


(8)  the  establishment  of  methods  for 
Identifying  large-scale  development  and  de- 
velopment of  public  faculties  or  utUltles  of 
regional  benefit,  and  Inventorying  and  desig- 
nating areas  of  critical  environmental  con- 
cern, areas  which  are  suitable  for  key 
facilities,  and  areas  which  are,  or  may  be, 
impacted  by  key  facilities,  which  methods 
shall  provide  for  an  appeals  process  for  any 
interested  party  as  defined  by  State  law  or 
regulation  concerning  the  designation  or  de- 
letion of  any  land  or  facility  In  or  from 
such  areas  when  such  areas  are  designated 
other  than  by  State  law; 

(9)  the  provision,  where  appropriate,  of 
technical  assistance  for,  and  training  pro- 
grams for  State  and  local  agency  personnel 
concerned  with,  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  State  and  local  land  use 
programs; 

(10)  the  establishment  of  arrangements 
for  the  exchange  of  land  use  planning  li\- 
formation  and  data  among  State  agencies 
and  local  governments,  with  the  Federal 
Government,  among  the  several  States  and 
interstate  agencies,  and  with  the  public; 

(11)  the  establishment  of  a  process  for 
public  education  concerning  land  use  plan- 
ning and  management  and  other  land  use 
related  activities; 

(12)  the  participation  of  the  public,  prop- 
erly owners,  users  of  the  land,  and  the  ap- 
propriate officials  or  representatives  of  local 
governments  In  the  statewide  planning 
process  and  In  the  formulation  of  definitions, 
guidelines,  rules,  and  regulations  for  the 
administration  of  the  statewide  planning 
process,  such  participation,  except  in  any 
proceedings  of  the  State  legislature,  to  in- 
clude public  hp-irlngs  with  adequate  public 
notice; 

(13)  the  consideration  of.  and  consultation 
with  the  relevant  States  on,  the  Interstate 
aspects  of  land  use  issues  of  more  than  local 
concern;  and 

(14)  the  consideration  of  the  Impacts  of 
State  programs  and  activities,  land  use 
policies,  and  the  State  land  use  program  to 
be  developed  pursuant  to  this  Act  on  the  local 
property  tax  base  and  revenues  and  on  rights 
of  private  property  owners. 

(b)  In  the  determination  of  an  adequate 
statewide  land  use  process  of  any  State,  It 
shall  be  confirmed  In  accordance  with  the 
procedures  provided  in  section  306  that  the 
State  has  an  eligible  State  land  use  planning 
agency  established  by  the  Governor  of  such 
State  or  by  law,  which  agency  shall — 

(1)  have  primary  authority  and  respon- 
sibility for  the  development  and  administra- 
tion of  a  State  land  \ise  program  provided  for 
in  sections  203,  204.  402,  and  SOS; 

(2)  have  a  competent  and  adequate  Inter- 
disciplinary professional  and  technical  staff 
and,  whenever  appropriate,  engage  the  serv- 
ices of  special  consultants; 

(3)  give  priority  to  the  development  of  an 
adequate  data  base  for  a  statewide  land 
use  planning  process  using  data  available 
from  existing  sources  wherever  feasible; 

(4)  coordinate  Its  activities  with  the  plan- 
ning activities  of  all  State  agencies  under- 
taking federally  financed  or  assisted  planning 
programs  insofar  as  such  programs  relate  to 
land  use:  the  regulatory  activities  of  all  State 
agencies  enforcing  air.  water,  noise,  or  other 
pollution  standards;  all  other  relevant  plan- 
ning activities  of  State  agencies;  flood  plain 
zoning  plans  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  pursuant  to  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1960  (74  Stat.  488),  as  amended;  In  a 
coastal  State  as  deflned  by  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972  (86  Stat.  1280),  the 
State  planning  activities  pursuant  to  such 
Act;  the  planning  activities  of  areawide  agen- 
cies designed  pursuant  to  regulations  estab- 
lished under  section  204  of  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act 
of  1966  (80  Stat.  12SS,  1262-3),  as  amended; 
the  planning  activities  of  local  governments; 


the  planning  activities  of  Federal  agencies; 
and  the  planning  activities  of  Indian  tribes 
pursuant  to  title  V; 

(5)  have  authority  to  make  available  to  the 
public  promptly  upon  request  land  use  data 
and  information,  studies,  reports,  and  records 
of  hearings;  and 

(6)  be  advised  by  an  Intergovernmental 
advisory  coimcU  which  shall  be  composed  of 
a  representative  number  of  chief  elected  offi- 
cials of  general  purpose  local  governments  in 
virban  and  uonurban  areas  selected  by  the 
the  statewide  association  or  associations  rep- 
resenting such  governments.  One  member,  by 
majority  vote  of  the  members,  shall  be  chosen 
chairman.  The  advisory  council  shall,  among 
other  things,  conmient  on  all  State  guide- 
lines, rules,  and  regulations  to  be  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  this  Act,  participate  In 
the  development  of  the  statewide  land  uss 
planning  process  and  State  land  use  program, 
and  may  make  formal  comments  on  annual 
reports  which  the  agency  may  prepare  and 
submit  to  it,  which  reports  may  detail  aU 
activities  within  the  State  conducted  by  the 
State  government  and  local  governments 
pursuant  to  or  In  conformity  with  this  Act. 

(c)  To  minimize  administrative  Inefficien- 
cies, each  State  may  designate  the  planning 
agency  participating  in  programs  pursuant 
to  section  701  cf  the  Housing  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended,  and.  where  such  State  is  a  coast- 
al State,  the  planning  agency  participating 
in  programs  pursuant  to  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972.  as  the  eligible 
State  land  use  planning  agency  required  by 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  Where  such 
a  designation  carmot  be  made  within  the 
three  fiscal  year  period  following  the  enact- 
n'.ent  of  this  Act,  early  consolidation  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  two  or  three  agencies 
In  a  single  planning  agency  Is  encouraged. 

(d)(1)  In  the  determination  of  an  ade- 
quate statewide  land  use  planning  procefs 
of  any  State,  It  shall  be  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  provided  In 
section  306  that  the  State  has  established 
a  program  to  regulate  land  sales  or  develop- 
ment projects  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"projects"  or  "project")  as  defined  in  sub- 
section 601(1). 

( 2 )  Such  program  shall  Include : 

(A)  a  procedure  for  identification  of  proj- 
ects subject  to  such  program; 

(B)  a  procedure  for  consideration  of  each 
proposal  project  which  procedure  affords  ade- 
quate notice  to  all  affected  State  and  local 
governments  and  assures  that  the  developer 
provides  to  such  governments  the  fol- 
lowing— 

(I)  a  map  cf  the  project  setting  forth 
the  proposed  lot  lines  and  the  improve- 
ments which  the  developer  proposes  to  make, 
and  a  schedule  of  completion  of  all  such  im- 
provements and  sales  of  such  lots; 

(II)  a  showing  of  financial  capability  of 
the  developer,  or  the  posting  of  a  perform- 
ance bond  by  the  developer,  sufficient  to  in- 
sure that  such  schedule  and  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  will  be  met:   and 

(ill)  a  statement  of  the  potential  effects 
of  the  proposed  project  In  sufficient  detail 
to  establish  whether  the  development  meets 
the  criteria  In  clause  (2)(D)  of  this  sub- 
section: 

(C)  State  review  of  the  proposed  project 
including  (i)  an  evaluation  of  the  consist- 
ency of  the  proposed  protect  with  the  state- 
wide land  use  planning  process  and  the  State 
land  use  program,  once  approved  pursuant 
to  this  Act;  (il)  an  analysis  of  the  proposed 
project  as  It  relates  to  the  criteria  in  clauses 
(2)(D)  of  this  section;  (ill)  comments  en 
the  local  and  regional  need  for  the  proposed 
project:  and  (Iv)  specific  recommendations 
concerning  whether  the  proposed  project 
should  or  should  not  proceed; 

(D)  a  method  of  Implementation  of  the 
program  which  shall  Insure  that — 

(I)   the  financial  capability  of  the  devel- 
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oper  la  established  as  provided  for  In  clause 
(2)   (B)   (11)  of  this  subsection; 

(11)  the  project  will  not  exceed  the  capac- 
ity of  existing  systems  for  water  and  power 
supply,  waste  water  collection  and  treat- 
ment, and  waste  disposal,  unless  expansion 
cf  the  relevant  systems  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  proposed  development  la 
planned  and  approved,  and  sufficient  financ- 
ing for  the  construction  of  the  expanded 
systems  is  available; 

(ill)  the  project  will  not  cause  unreason- 
able soil  erosion; 

(iv)  the  project  Is  not  located  In  areas 
which  constitute  an  undue  risk  to  public 
health  and  safety,  which  may  include  flood 
plains  and  areas  of  high  seismlcity  and  un- 
stable soils,  all  such  areas  as  defined  by 
the  State: 

(V)  the  effects  on  the  scenic  or  natural 
beauty  or  the  natural  environment  are  taken 
into  consideration; 

(vi)  open  space  possessing  valuable  poten- 
tial for  public  recreation  Is  taken  into  con- 
sideration, such  open  space  may  Include 
beaches,  shorelines,  and  wild  areas; 

(vli)  the  project  wUl  not  place  an  unrea- 
sonable burden  on  the  ability  of  the  State 
and  local  governments  to  provide  munic- 
ipal or  other  public  services.  Including  trans- 
portation, education,  and  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection; 

(vill)  the  project  wUl  be  developed  within 
the  time  schedule  submitted  by  the  devel- 
oper or  within  an  alternative  schedule  nec- 
essary to  Insure  that  the  project  will  meet 
the  other  criteria  above;  and 

(ix)  the  project  Is  consistent  with  local 
land  use  plans  regulations,  and  controls  and 
with  the  State  land  use  program,  once  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(3)  The  method  of  Implementation  of 
clause  2(D)  of  this  subsection  shall  meet 
the  requirements  of  section  203(c)  and  shall 
include  procedures  for  Issuance  of  cease  and 
desist  orders  and  other  appropriate  remedies 
for  violations  of  this  subsection  or  the  pro- 
visions of  State  law  or  regulations  enacted  or 
promulgated  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

STATZ  LAND  USE  PBOCRAMS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  As  a  condition  of  continued 
eligibility  of  any  State  for  grants  pursuant 
to  this  Act  after  the  five  complete  fiscal  year 
period  following  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
it  shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  provided  for  In  section  306  that 
the  State  has  developed  an  adequate  State 
land  use  program,  which  program  shall  in- 
clude— 

(1)  an  adequate  statewide  land  use  plan- 
ning process  as  provided  In  section  202  of 
this  Act; 

(2)  a  statement  of  State  land  use  policies 
and  objectives; 

(3)  methods  of  implementation  for — 

(A)  exercising  control  over  the  use  and 
development  of  land  in  areas  of  critical  en- 
vironmental concern  to  assure  that  such  use 
and  development  will  not  substantially  im- 
pair the  historic,  cultural,  scientific,  or 
esthetic  values  or  natural  systems  or  proc- 
esses within  fragile  or  historic  lands;  that 
loss  or  reduction  of  long  range  continuity 
and  the  concomitant  endangering  of  future 
water,  food,  and  fiber  requirements  within 
renewable  resource  lands  are  minimized  or 
eliminated;  and  that  unreasonable  dangers 
to  life  and  property  within  natural  hazard 
lands  are  minimized  or  eliminated; 

(B)  exercising  control  over  the  use  of 
land  within  areas  which  are  or  may  be  Im- 
pacted by  key  facilities,  including  the  site 
location  and  the  location  of  major  improve- 
ment and  major  access  features  of  key  facili- 
ties; 

(C)  assuring  that  local  regulations  do  not 
arbitrarily  or  capriciously  restrict  or  exclude 
development  of  public  facilities  or  utilities 
of  regional  benefit; 


(D)  Influencing  the  location  of  new  com- 
munities and  controlling  the  use  of  land 
around  new  communities; 

(E)  controlling  proposed  large-scale  de- 
velopment of  more  than  local  slgnlflcance  In 
its  impact  upon  the  environment; 

(F)  assuring  that  any  source  of  air,  water, 
noise,  or  other  pollution  pertaining  to  the 
areas  and  developmental  activities  listed  in 
this  clause  (1)  will  not  be  located  where  It 
will  result  In  a  violation  of  any  applicable 
air,  water,  noise,  or  other  pollution  standard 
or  implementation  plan; 

(0)  assuring  that  all  State  and  local 
agency  programs  and  services  which  signif- 
icantly affect  land  use  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  State  land  use  program; 

(H)  periodically  revising  and  updating 
the  State  land  use  program  to  meet  chang- 
ing conditions; 

(1)  assuring,  except  in  any  proceedings  of 
the  State  legislature,  the  participation  of 
appropriate  officials  or  representatives  of  local 
governments,  property  owners,  users  of  the 
land,  and  the  public  in  the  development  of, 
subsequent  revisions  in,  the  implementation 
of,  and  the  formulation  of  guidelines,  rules, 
and  regulations  concerning,  the  State  land 
vse  prog;ram;  and 

(J)  Including,  with  respect  to  coastal  States 
to  which  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
of  1972  (86  Stat.  1280)  Is  applicable,  an  ade- 
quate method  for  the  coordination  of  the 
State  land  use  program  with  the  State's 
management  program  approved  pursuant  to 
such  Act.  Such  method  shall  Include  the 
consolidation  of  the  State's  management 
program  and  the  State  land  use  program 
into  a  single  program  for  the  purposes  of 
annual  submission  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  determination  of  eligibility  for 
grants  pursuant  to  part  A  of  title  11  of  this 
Act  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
determination  of  eligibility  for  grants  pur- 
suant to  section  306  of  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1072. 

(b)  Wherever  possible,  selection  of  methods 
of  implementation  of  clause  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  made  so  as  to  encourage  the 
employment  of  land  use  controls  by  general 
purpose  local  governments. 

(c)  The  methods  of  Implementation  of 
clause  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  Include 
either  one  or  a  combination  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing general  techniques — 

(1)  implementation  by  general  purpose 
local  governments  pursuant  to  criteria  and 
standards  established  by  the  State,  such  im- 
plementation to  be  subject  to  State  adminis- 
trative review  with  State  authority  to  dis- 
approve such  Implementation  wherever  It 
falls  to  meet  such  criteria  and  guidelines; 
and 

(2)  direct  State  land  use  planning  and 
regulation. 

(d)  Any  method  of  Implementation  em- 
ployed by  the  State  shall  Include  the  au- 
thority of  the  State  to  prevent  arbitrary  and 
capricious  restriction  or  prohibition  of  de- 
velopment of  public  facilities  or  utilities  of 
regional  benefit,  and  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
land  within  areas  which,  xmder  the  State  land 
use  program,  have  been  designated  as  areas 
of  critical  environmental  concern,  areas 
which  are  or  may  be  Impacted  by  key  facil- 
ities, or  areas  which  are  presently  or 
potentially  subject  to  large-scale  develop- 
ment, large-scale  subdivisions,  and  land  sales 
or  development  projects,  which  use  Is  incon- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  the  State 
land  use  program  as  they  pertain  to  areas  of 
critical  environmental  concern,  key  facilities, 
large-scale  development,  large-scale  subdi- 
visions, and  land  sales  or  development 
projects. 

(e)  Any  method  of  Implementation  em- 
ployed by  the  State  shall  Include  an  appeals 
process  for  the  resolution  of,  among  other 
matters,  conflicts  over  any  decision  or  action 
of  a  local  government  for  any  area  or  use 
under  the  State  land  use  program  and  over 


any  decision  or  action  by  the  Governor  or 
State  land  tise  planning  agency  In  the  de- 
velopment of,  or  pursuant  to,  the  State  land 
use  program. 

(f )  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  enhancing  or  diminishing  the  rights  of 
owners  of  property  as  provided  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  or  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State  In  which  the  property 
Is  located. 

Sec.  204.  As  a  further  condition  of  con- 
tinued eligibility  of  a  State  for  grants  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  after  the  flve  complete 
fiscal  year  period  following  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  In  accordance  with  the  procedures 
provided  in  section  306,  it  shall  be  deter- 
mined, upon  review  of  the  State  land  use 
program,  that — 

( 1 )  in  designating  areas  of  critical  environ- 
mental concern,  the  State  has  not  excluded 
any  areas  of  critical  environmental  concern 
which  are  of  more  than  statewide  signifi- 
cance. Within  three  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  thereafter  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  the  Secretary  shall,  after 
affording  opportunity  for  public  comment, 
submit  to  each  State  a  description  of  areas 
within  such  State  which  are  of  more  than 
statewide  concern:  Provided,  That  any  new 
;ireas  Included  In  any  new  submission  after 
the  first  submission  made  by  the  Secretary 
shall  not  be  subject  to  review  pursuant  to 
this  clause  (1)  until  two  years  from  the 
date  of  such  new  submission. 

(2)  the  State  Is  demonstrating  good  faith 
efforts  to  Implement,  and.  In  the  case  of  suc- 
cessive grants,  the  State  is  continuing  to 
demonstrate  good  faith  efforts  to  Implement 
the  purposes,  policies,  and  requirements  of  its 
State  land  use  program.  For  the  piurposes  of 
this  suljsection,  the  inability  of  a  State  to 
take  any  State  action  the  purpose  of  which 
Is  to  Implement  Its  State  land  use  program, 
or  any  portion  thereof,  because  such  action 
is  enjoined  by  the  issuance  of  an  Injunc- 
tion by  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
shall  not  be  construed  as  failure  by  the  State 
to  demonstrate  good  faith  efforts  to  imple- 
ment the  purposes,  policies,  and  require* 
ments  of  its  State  land  use  program; 

(3)  State  laws,  regiilatlons,  and  criteria 
affecting  the  State  land  use  program  and  the 
areas,  uses,  and  activities  listeo  in  section 
203  are  In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  Act; 

(4)  the  State  land  use  program  has  been 
reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Qovemor; 

(5)  the  State  had  coordinated  Its  State 
land  use  program  with  the  planning  activ- 
ities and  programs  of  Its  State  agencies,  the 
Federal  Government,  and  local  governments 
as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  with  the  land  use 
programs  for  reservation  and  other  tribal 
lands  as  provided  in  title  V,  and  with  the 
plaiuilng  processes  and  land  use  prc^rrams 
of  other  States  and  local  governments  with- 
in such  States  with  respect  to  lands  and 
waters  in  Interstate  areas;  and 

(6)  the  State  is  participating  in  the  pro- 
grams established  pursuant  to  section  701 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  590,  640) , 
as  amended,  and,  where  such  State  Is  a  coastal 
State  as  defined  In  section  304  of  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  (86  Stat.  1280) , 
the  programs  established  pursuant  to  that 
Act. 

Pabt  B — ^Xnterstate  Coordinatiok 
grants  to  states 
Sec.  205.  (a)  The  States  are  authorized  and 
encouraged  to  coordinate  State  and  local  land 
use  planning,  policies,  and  programs  con- 
cerning, to  study  land  use  In,  to  conduct 
land  use  planning  for,  or  to  implement  land 
use  policies  In,  Interstate  areas.  The  States 
may  conduct  such  coordination,  sttidy,  plan- 
ning, or  Implementation  through  existing  in- 
terstate entitles  where  the  authority  of  such 
entitles  permits;  or,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  Congress  by  the  adoption  of  an  appro- 
priate Act,  Congress  hereby  authorizes  two 
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or  more  States  to  negotiate  Interstate  com- 
pacts, with  such  terms  and  conditions.  In- 
cluding the  establishment  of  such  public 
entitles,  as  to  such  States  seem  reasonable  or 
appropriate,  for  the  purpose  of  such  coordi- 
nation, study,  planning,  or  implementation: 
Provided,  That  such  entities  or  compacts 
shall  provide  for  an  opportunity  for  partici- 
pation for  coordination  purposes  of  Federal 
and  local  governments  and  agencies  as  well 
as  property  owners,  users  of  the  land,  and 
the  public. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
annual  grants  to  the  States  for  the  purpose 
of  such  coordination,  study,  planning,  or  Im- 
plementation. 

STUDY    OF    INTERSTATE    AGENCIES 

Sec.  206.  The  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  shall  conduct  a  re- 
view of  federally  established  or  authorized 
Interstate  agencies,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  river  basin  conunisslons,  regional  develop- 
ment agencies,  and  Interstate  compact  com- 
missions, and  prepare  recommendations  for 
revision  of  organizational  structures  and  im- 
provement of  procedures  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  land  use  planning,  policies,  and 
programs  and  the  implementation  thereof  in 
interstate  areas.  The  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  the  results  of  its  review  con- 
ducted under  this  section,  together  with  Its 
recommendations,  not  later  than  two  fiscal 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Such  recommendations  may  Include  proposals 
for  either  the  establishment  of  new  entities 
or  t&e^se  of  existing  entities  composed  of 
representatives  of  two  or  more  States:  Pro- 
vided, however,  That  such  entities  and  the 
procedures  thereof,  so  recommended,  provide 
for  an  opportunity  for  participation  in  the 
coordination  process  by  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  and  agencies  as  well  as 
property  owners,  users  of  the  land,  and  the 
public. 

Part  C — Federal  Actions  in  States  Found 
Eligible  or  Ineligible  for  Grants 

consistency  of  federal  actions  with 
state  land  use  programs 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Federal  programs,  projects, 
and  activities  on  non-Federal  lands  signifi- 
cantly affecting  land  use,  including  but  not 
limited  to  grant,  loan,  or  guarantee  programs, 
such  as  mortgage  and  rent  subsidy  programs 
and  water  and  sewer  facility  construction 
programs,  shall  be  consistent  with  State  land 
use  programs  which  conform  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  except  in  cases  of  overriding  na- 
tional Interest,  as  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Procedures  provided  for  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  and  regulations  issued  By 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  pur- 
suant to  the  criteria  specified  in  section  204 
of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1066  (80  Stat.  1255,  1262- 
3),  as  amended,  and  title  IV  of  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968  (82  Stat. 
1098,  1103-4),  together  with  such  additional 
procedures  as  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  may  determine  are  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  utilized  in  the  determination 
of  whether  such  Federal  programs,  projects, 
and  activities  are  consistent  with  the  State 
land  use  programs. 

(b)  Any  State  or  local  government  sub- 
mitting an  application  for  Federal  assistance 
for  any  program,  project,  or  activity  having 
significant  land  use  Implications  in  an  area 
or  for  a  use  subject  to  a  State  land  use  pro- 
gram In  a  State  found  eligible  for  grants 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  transmit  to  the 
relevant  Federal  agency  the  views  of  the 
State  land  xise  plaimlng  agency  and/or  the 
Governor  and.  In  the  case  of  an  application 
of  a  local  government,  the  views  of  such  local 
government  and  the  relevant  areawlde  plan- 
ning agency  designated  pursuant  to  section 


204  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  of  1968  and/or  title 
IV  of  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act 
of  1968,  as  to  the  consistency  of  such  activity 
with  the  State  land  use  program:  Provided, 
That,  If  a  local  government  certifies  that  a 
plan  or  description  of  an  activity  for  which 
application  Is  made  by  the  local  government 
has  lain  before  the  State  land  use  planning 
agency  and/or  the  Governor  for  a  period  of 
sixty  days  without  indication  of  the  views 
of  the  State  land  use  planning  agency  and/or 
the  Governor,  the  application  need  not  be 
accompanied  by  such  views. 

(c)  Federal  agencies  conducting  or  assist- 
ing public  works  activities  in  areas  not 
subject  to  a  State  land  use  program  In  a 
State  found  eligible  for  grants  pursuant  to 
part  A  of  title  II  shall,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, conduct  such  activities  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  minimize  any  adverse  Impact 
on  the  environment  resulting  from  decisions 
concerning  land  use. 

federal  actions  in  the  absence  of  state 
eligibility 

Sec.  208.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  have  au- 
thority to  terminate  any  financial  assistance 
extended  to  a  State  under  part  A  of  title  11 
and  part  E  of  title  in  and  withdraw  his 
determination  of  grant  eligibility  whenever, 
in  accordance  with  section  306,  the  statewide 
land  use  planning  process  or  the  State  land 
\ise  program  of  such  State  Is  determined  not 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Where  any  major  Federal  action  signif- 
icantly affecting  the  use  of  non-Federal  lands 
is  proposed  after  five  fiscal  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  in  a  State 
which  has  not  been  found  eligible  for  grants 
pursuant  to  part  A  of  title  II,  the  responsi- 
ble Federal  agency  shall  hold  a  public  hear- 
ing, with  adequate  public  notice,  in  such 
State  at  least  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
in  advance  of  the  proposed  action,  concerning 
the  effect  of  the  action  on  land  use,  taking 
Into  account  the  relevant  considerations  set 
out  In  sections  202,  203,  204,  402.  and  505  of 
this  Act,  and  shall  make  findings  which  shall 
be  submitted  for  review  and  comment  by  the 
Secretary,  and,  where  appropriate,  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. Such  findings  of  the  responsible  Fed- 
eral agency  and  comments  of  the  Secretary 
and,  where  appropriate,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  be 
made  part  of  the  detailed  statement  required 
by  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  852, 
853).  This  subsection  shall  be  subject  to 
exception  where  the  President  determines 
that  the  Interests  of  the  United  States  so 
require. 

TITLE     ni — ADMINISTRATION  OP  LAND 

USE  POLICY 

Part  A — Guidelines,  Rules  and  Regulations 

guidelines 

Sec.  301.  The  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident shall  Issue  guidelines  to  the  Federal 
agencies  and  the  States  to  assist  them  in 
carrying  out  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 
The  Executive  Office  shall  submit  proposed 
guidelines  or  any  subsequent  revisions 
therein  to  the  Secretary,  the  Interagency  Ad- 
visory Board  on  Land  Use  Policy  established 
pursuant  to  section  306,  the  heads  of  agen- 
cies represented  on  the  Board,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  State  and  local  governments, 
and  shall  consider  their  comments  prior  to 
formal  issuance  of  such  guidelines. 
administrative  rules  and  regulations 

Sec.  302.  The  Secretary,  after  appropriate 
consultation  with  representatives  of  the 
States  and,  where  appropriate,  representa- 
tives of  local  governments,  and  upon  the 
advice  of  the  Board  and  the  heads  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  represented  on  the  Board,  shall 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations,  and  make 
any  subsequent  revisions  thereto,  to  Imple- 


ment the  guidelines  formulated  pursuant  to 
section  301  and  to  administer  this  Act,  ex- 
cept with  respect  to  subsection  (f)  of  sec- 
tion 306  of  this  Act. 

public  participation 
Sec.  303.  An  opportunity  shall  be  afforded 
to  the  public  for  public  hearings,  with  ade- 
quate public  notice,  on  guidelines  proposed 
pursuant  to  section  301  and  rules  and  regu- 
lations proposed  pursuant  to  section  302 
prior  to  the'r  final  promulgation  or  subse- 
quent revision. 

Part  B — Administration  of  Programs 
office  of  land  use  policy  administration 
Sec.  304.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  the  Office 
of  Land  Use  Policy  Administration  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Office"). 

(b)  The  Office  shall  have  a  director  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
and  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
Pay  Rates  (5  U.S.C.  5315),  and  such  other 
officers  and  employees  as  may  be  required. 
The  Director  shall  have  such  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities as  the  Secretary  may  assign. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Of- 
fice, shall — 

(1)  maintain  a  continuing  study  and  an- 
alysis of  the  land  resources  of  the  United 
St.ites  and  their  use: 

(2)  maintain  a  continuing  study  and  an- 
alysis of  the  methods  adopted  by  the  State 
and  local  governments  to  Implement  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act; 

(3)  cooperate  with  the  States  In  the  de- 
velopment of  standard  methods  and  classi- 
fications for  the  collection  of  land  use  data 
and  in  the  establishment  of  effective  proce- 
dures for  the  exchange  and  dissemination  of 
land  use  data; 

(4)  develop  and  maintain  a  Federal  Land 
Use  Information  and  Data  Center,  with  such 
regional  branches  as  the  Secretary  may  deem 
appropriate,  which  shall  have  available  to 
it  in  a  form  which  will  enable  the  dls.semlna- 
tlon  thereof  to  users  of  the  Center — 

(A)  the  results  of  the  studies  required  in 
clauses  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  and 
clauses  (5)  through  (9)  of  section  305(c); 

(B)  plans  for  federally  initiated  and  fed- 
erally assisted  activities  which  directly  and 
significantly  affect  or  have  an  impact  upon 
land  use  patterns; 

(C)  to  the  extent  practicable  and  appro- 
priate, the  plans  and  programs  of  State  and 
local  governments  and  private  enterprises 
which  have  more  than  local  significance  for 
land  use  planning  and  management: 

(D)  statistical  data  and  Information  on 
past,  present,  and  projected  land  use  pat- 
terns which  are  of  more  than  local 
significance; 

(E)  studies  pertaining  to  techniques  and 
methods  for  the  procurement,  analysis,  and 
evaluation  of  data  and  information  relating 
to  land  use  planning  and  management:  and 

(F)  such  other  Information  pertaining  to 
land  use  planning  and  management  as  the 
Director  deems  appropriate; 

(5)  make  the  information  available  to  the 
Data  Center  accessible  to  Federal,  regional. 
State,  and  local  agencies  conducting  or  con- 
cerned with  land  use  planning  and  manage- 
ment and  to  the  public: 

(6)  consult  with  other  officials  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  Federal  land  use  planning  assist- 
ance programs  to  States,  local  governments, 
and  other  eligible  public  entitles  in  order  to 
coordinate  such  programs; 

(7)  administer  the  grant-in-aid  and  other 
programs  established  pursuant  to  this  Act; 
and 

(8)  provide  administrative  support  for  the 
Interagency  Advisory  Board  on  Land  Use 
policy  established  under  section  305  of  thla 
Act. 
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Sec.  305.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
P'ld  directed  to  establish  an  Interagency  Ad- 
1  isory  Board  on  Land  Use  Policy  (hereinafter 
I   lerred  to  as  the  "Board"). 

(b)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of: 

( 1 )  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Land  Use 
I'ulicy  Administration,  who  shall  serve  as 
Chairman; 

(2)  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
J^griculture;  Commerce;  Defense;  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare;  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  Transportation;  and  Treasury; 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency;  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality;  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers;  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  appointed  by  the  respec- 
tive heads  thereof; 

(3)  representatives  of  such  other  Federal 
agencies,  appointed  by  the  respective  heads 
thereof,  as  the  Secretary  may  request  to  par- 
ticipate when  matters  affecting  their  respon- 
Cibilities  are  under  consideration. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  meet  regularly  at  such 
times  as  the  Chairman  may  direct  and — 

(1)  shall  provide  the  Secretary  with  In- 
formation and  advice  concerning  the  rela- 
tionship of  policies,  programs,  and  activities 
established  or  performed  pursuant  to  this 
Act  to  the  programs  of  the  agencies  repre- 
sented on  the  Board; 

(2)  shall  render  advice,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 301  and  302,  to  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  concerning 
proposed  guidelines,  rules,  and  regulations 
for  the  Implementation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act; 

(3)  shall  assist  the  Secretary  and  the  agen- 
cies represented  on  the  Board  in  the  coordi- 
nation of  the  review  of  statewide  land  use 
planning  processes  and  State  land  use  pro- 
grams; 

(4)  shall  provide  advice  on  such  land  use 
policy  matters  as  the  Secretary  may  refer  to 
the  Board  for  Its  consideration; 

(5)  shall  maintain  a  continuing  study  of 
the  Impact  on  land  use  of  Federal  programs 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  land  man- 
agement activities;  construction  programs; 
grant,  loan,  and  guarantee  programs;  and 
tax  policies; 

(6)  shall  conduct  a  study,  and  report 
within  two  years  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  the  results  thereof,  of  means  to  re- 
duce the  number  of,  delays  In  obtaining,  and 
conflicting  requirements  for,  permits,  li- 
censes, and  other  governmental  decisions 
which  serve  as  prerequisites  to  proposed  de- 
velopment activities,  with  particular  empha- 
sis on  such  permits,  licenses,  and  decisions 
as  are  associated  with  Federal  programs; 

(7)  may  conduct,  or  make  a  grant  or  con- 
tract, pursuant  to  section  308,  for,  a  study  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  developing  a  raw 
land  price  Index  comparable  to  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index; 

(8)  shall  conduct,  or  make  a  grant  or  con- 
tract, pursuant  to  section  308,  for,  a  study 
of  enviroiunental,  social,  and  economic  Im- 
pacts, and  the  forecasting  of  such  Impacts, 
of  public  actions,  including  construction 
activities;  grant,  loan,  or  subsidy  programs; 
zoning  and  other  land  management  activi- 
ties: and  tax  policies.  Particular  emphasis 
should  l)e  given  to  the  impacts  of  various 
local  assessment  practices  and  other  Federal, 
State,  and  local  tax  policies,  and  the  effects 
of  land  use  controls  on  the  rights  of  private 
property  owners; 

(9)  shall  conduct,  or  make  a  grant  or  con- 
tract, pursuant  to  section  308,  for.  a  study  of 
the  Impact  of  current  land  and  construc- 
tion financing  processes  on  land  use  patterns; 
and 

(10)  shall  provide  reports  on  land  use 
policy  matters  which  may  be  referred  to  the 
Board  by  the  heads  of  Federal  agencies 
through  their  respective  representatives  on 
the  Board. 


(d)  Each  agency  representative  on  the 
Board  shall  have  a  career  position  within  his 
agency  of  not  lower  than  OS-16  and  shall  not 
be  assigned  any  duties  which  are  unrelated  to 
the  administration  of  land  use  planning  and 
policy,  except  temporary  housekeeping  or 
training  duties.  Each  representative  shall — 

(1)  represent  his  agency  on  the  Board; 

(2)  assist  in  the  coordination  and  prepara- 
tion within  his  agency  of  comments  on  (i) 
guidelines,  rules,  and  regulations  proposed 
for  promulgation  pursuant  to  sections  301 
and  302,  and  (11)  statewide  land  use  planning 
processes  and  State  land  use  programs; 

(3)  assist  In  the  dissemination  of  land 
use  planning  and  policy  Information  and  in 
the  implementation  within  his  agency  of 
policies  and  procedures  developed  pursuant 
to  this  Act;  and 

(4)  perform  such  other  duties  regarding 
the  administration  of  land  use  planning  and 
policy  as  the  head  of  his  agency  may  direct. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  have  as  advisory 
members  two  representatives  each  from  State 
governments  and  local  governments  and  one 
representative  each  from  regional  Interstate 
and  Intrastate  public  entitles  which  have 
land  use  planning  and  management  respon- 
sibilities. Such  advisory  members  shall  be 
selected  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Board  and 
shall  each  serve  for  a  two-year  period. 
PART  C — Federal  Review  and  Determination 

OP  Grant  Eugibility 
'  Sec.  306.  (a)  During  the  five  complete  fis- 
cal year  period  following  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary,  before  making  a 
grant  to  any  State  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
shall  consult  with  the  heads  of  all  Federal 
agencies  represented  on  the  Board  and  with 
the  Board  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 305  of  this  Act,  and  shall  consider  their 
views  and  recommendations. 

(b)  After  the  five  fiscal  year  period  fol- 
lowing the  enactment  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  Secretary,  before  making  a  grant 
to  any  State  pursuant  to  part  A  of  title  II, 
shall  submit  the  State  land  use  program  of 
such  State  to  the  heads  of  all  Federal  agen- 
cies represented  on  the  Board  and  to  the 
Board  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  section 
305  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  review 
the  comments  of  each  agency  head  which  are 
submitted  to  him  by  such  agency  head  no 
later  than  thirty  days  after  submission  of 
the  State  land  use  program  to  such  agency 
head  by  the  Secretary;  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  shall  not  make  a  grant  to 
any  State  pursuant  to  part  A  of  title  II  until 
he  has  ascertained  that  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  Is 
satisfied  that  the  State  land  use  program  of 
such  State  is  not  compatible  with  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  and  other  Federal  laws  controlling  pol- 
lution which  fall  within  the  Jvu-lsdlction  of 
the  Administrator,  and  that  those  portions 
of  the  State  land  use  program  which  will 
effect  any  change  In  land  use  within  the  next 
annual  review  period  are  In  compliance  with 
the  standards,  criteria  emission  or  effluent 
limitations,  monitoring  requirements,  or  Im- 
plementation plans  required  by  such  laws. 
The  Administrator  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
satisfied  If  he  does  not  communicate  his 
views  to  the  Secretary  within  sixty  days  of 
submission  of  the  State  land  use  program  by 
him  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  not  make  any 
grant  to  any  State  pursuant  to  part  A  of  title 
II  unless  he  has  been  Informed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  development  that 
he  is  satisfied  that  ( 1 )  the  statewide  land  use 
planning  process  or  State  land  use  program 
of  such  State  with  respect  to  which  the  grant 
is  to  be  made  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  Insofar  as  they  pertain  to  large-scale  de- 
velopment, large-scale  subdivisions,  and  the 
urban  development  of  lands  Impacted  by  key 
facilities,  and  (2) ,  pursuant  to  section  204 
(6).  the  State  is  participating  In  programs 
established  pursuant  to  section  701  of  the 


Housing  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  satisfied  If  he  does  not  com- 
municate bis  views  to  the  Secretary  within 
sixty  days  after  the  statewide  land  use  plan- 
ning process  or  State  land  use  program  has 
been  submitted  to  him  by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  The  Secretary,  In  accordance  with  the 
procedures  provided  in  subsections  (a),  (b), 
and  (c)  of  this  section,  shall  determine  a 
State  eligible  or  ineligible  for  a  grant  pur- 
suant of  this  Act  not  later  than  six  months 
following  receipt  for  review  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  State  for  Its  first  grant,  a  report 
of  the  State  on  its  previous  grant,  or  the 
State  land  use  program  of  the  State  as  pro- 
vided in  section  201. 

(e)  A  State  may  revise  at  any  time  Its 
State  land  use  program:  Provided.  Tha  ich 
revision  does  not  render  the  State  lane  use 
program  inconsistent  with  the  requirements 
of  this  Act:  Provided  further.  That  any  signif- 
icant revision  shall  be  made  only  following 
a  public  hearing  with  adequate  public 
notice:  And  provided  further.  That  any  sig- 
nificant revision  is  reported  to  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  shall  make  a  temporary  de- 
termination, prior  to  the  full  review  of  the 
State  land  use  program  pursuant  to  this 
section,  of  whether  such  revision  would  ren- 
der the  State  land  use  program  inadequate 
for  purposes  of  complying  with  the  require- 
ments of  thU  Act,  and  shall  Inform  the  State, 
in  writing,  of  his  determination. 

(f)(1)  In  the  event  the  Secretary,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  provided  In 
this  section,  determines  that  a  State  Is  In- 
eligible for  grants  pursuant  to  part  A  of 
title  II  or,  having  found  a  State  eligible  for 
such  grants,  subsequently  determines  that 
grounds  exist  for  withdrawal  for  such  eligi- 
bility, he  shall  notify  the  President,  who  shall 
order  the  establishment  of  an  ad  hoc  hear- 
ing board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "hear- 
ing board") ,  the  membership  of  which  shall 
consist  of: 

(A)  one  knowledgeable.  Impartial  Federal 
official  who  Is  not  an  official  of  an  agency 
listed  In  clauses  (1)  through  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  306,  selected  by  the  Presi- 
dent within  thirty  days  after  notification  by 
the  Secretary; 

(B)  the  Governor  of  a  State,  which  is  not 
the  State  for  which  grant  eligibility  is  In 
question  and  which  does  not  have  a  partic- 
ular Interest  In  whether  grant  eligibility  or 
ineligibility  Is  determined,  selected  by  the 
National  Governors'  Conference  within  thirty 
days  after  notification  by  the  Secretary,  or. 
within  ten  days  thereafter,  such  alternate 
person  as  the  Governor  may  designate;  and 

(C)  one  knowledgeable.  Impartial  private 
citizen,  selected  by  the  other  two  members: 
Provided,  That  If  the  other  two  members 
cannot  agree  upon  a  third  member  within 
twenty  days  after  the  appointment  of  the 
second  member  to  be  appointed,  the  third 
member  shall  be  selected  by  the  National 
Center  for  Dispute  Settlement  within  twenty 
days  thereafter. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  specify  In  detail. 
In  writing,  to  the  hearing  board  the  reasons 
for  which  a  State  should  be  considered  In- 
eligible, or  for  which  the  eligibility  of  a  State 
for  gnrants  should  be  withdrawn  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  The  hearing  board  shall  hold  such 
hearings  and  receive  such  evidence  as  it 
deems  necessary.  The  hearing  board  shall 
then  determine  whether  a  finding  of  Ineligi- 
bility would  be  reasonable,  and  set  forth  in 
detail.  In  writing,  the  reasons  for  Its  deter- 
mination. If  the  hearing  board  determines 
that  Ineligibility  would  be  unreasonable,  the 
Secretary  shall  find  the  State  eligible  for 
grants  pursuant  to  this  Act.  If  the  hearing 
board  concurs  In  the  finding  of  Ineligibility 
or  withdrawal  of  eligibility,  the  Secretary 
shall  find  the  State  Ineligible  for  grants  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  The  Board  shall  make  a 
determination  of  ellglbUlty  or  Ineligibility 
within  ninety  days  of  its  appointment. 

(3)  Members  of  hearings  boards  who  are 
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not  regular  full-time  officers  or  employees 
of  the  United  States  shall,  whUe  carrying  out 
their  duties  as  members,  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the 
President,  but  not  exceeding  $150  per  diem, 
including  traveltlme,  and,  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  Includ- 
ing pier  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  as  au- 
thorized by  law  for  persons  Intermittently 
employed  In  Government  service.  Expenses 
shall  be  charged  to  the  account  of  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President. 

(4)  Administrative  support  for  hearing 
boards  shall  be  provided  by  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President. 

(5)  The  President  may  Issue  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(g)  In  the  consideration  of  eligibility  or 
inellglbUlty  before  the  Board,  the  Secretary 
shall  carry  the  burden  of  proof  to  establish 
Ineligibility  under  the  following  standards: 

(1)  In  the  case  of  Ineligibility  based  upon 
the  requirements  of  sections  402,  505,  and 
601  (1),  (J),  (k),  and  (1),  the  State  has  failed 
to  make  a  good  faith  effort  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of,  and  reasonable  regula- 
tions established  pursuant  to,  this  Act; 

(2)  In  the  case  of  InellglbUlty  based  upon 
the  requirements  of  subsections  204(1),  the 
Secretary's  determination  of  the  national  In- 

,  terest  Is  reasonable  and  the  State  has  failed 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act; 

(3)  In  the  case  of  ineligibility  based  upon 
any  other  grounds,  the  State  has  failed  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of,  and  rea- 
sonable regulations  established  pursuant  to, 
this  Act. 

(h)  As  a  condition  of  continued  eligibility 
for  grants  pursuant  to  this  Act,  nothing  In 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  require  a  State 
to  take,  or  prohibit  a  State  from  taking,  any 
action  or  adopting  any  law,  rule,  or  regula- 
tion the  implementation  of  which  would  re- 
quire compensation  from  the  State  to  a  pri- 
vate property  owner  under  the  terms  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution.  The  standard  of  review  con- 
cerning any  question  arising  imder  this  sub- 
section shall  be  that  contained  In  subsection 
(g)  (3)  of  this  section. 

Part  D — Stddy,  Recommendation,  and  Con- 
gressional Consideration  of  Land  Use 
Policies 

Sec.  307.  Pursuant  to  section  102(a),  the 
following  procedures  concerning  the  study, 
recommendation,  and  congressional  consid- 
eration of  land  use  policies  shall  be  followed: 

(a)  Each  State  submitting  an  annual  re- 
port under  section  201  (e)  during  the  period 
of  three  complete  fiscal  years  following  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  include  in  such 
report — 

(1)  comments  In  regard  to  the  desirabil- 
ity of  establishing  national  land  use  policies 
pertaining  to  any  of  the  subjects  listed  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  and  sugges- 
tions concerning  the  substance  of  such  pol- 
icies as  might  be  established; 

(2)  comments  in  regard  to  any  proposed 
national  land  use  policies  which  have  been 
recommended  by  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section; 

(3)  such  additional  suggestions  for  na- 
tional land  use  policies  as  It  deems  appro- 
priate; and 

(4)  such  separate  comments  on  the  mat- 
ters described  in  this  subsection  as  may  be 
made  by  its  intergovernmental  advisory  coun- 
cU  established  pursuant  to  section  202(b) 
(C). 

(b)  As  part  of  the  process  of  determining 
the  desirability  of  developing  national  land 
use  policies  and  the  substance  of  such 
policies,  if  appropriate,  consideration  shall  be 
t'iven  to  the  need  for  policies  which — 
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(1)  Insure  that  all  demands  upon  the 
land — economic,  social,  and  enviroiunental — 
are  fully  considered  In  land  use  planning; 

(2)  give  preference  to  long-term  Interests 
of  the  people  of  the  State  and  Nation  and 
Insure  public  participation  as  the  best  means 
to  ascertain  such   interests; 

(3)  Insure  the  protection  of  the  quality 
of  the  environment  and  provide  access  to  a 
wide  range  of  environmental  amenities  for 
all  persons; 

(4)  encourage  the  preservation  of  a  diver- 
sity of  environments.  Including  man-made, 
working  and  living  environments,  and  nat- 
ural environments  with  diverse  forms  of 
wildlife  and  flora; 

(5)  protect  open  space  for  public  use 
or  appreciation  and  as  a  means  of  shaping 
and  guiding   urban   growth; 

(6)  give  preference  to  development  which 
Is  most  consistent  with  control  of  air,  water, 
noise,  and  other  pollution  and  prevention 
of  damage  to  the  natural  environment; 

(7)  Insure  that  development  Is  consistent 
with  the  provision  of  urban  services.  Includ- 
ing education;  water,  sewer,  and  solid  waste 
facilities;  tran.sportatlon;  and  police  and  fire 
protection; 

(8)  Insure  the  timely  siting  of  develop- 
ment, including  key  facilities  as  defined 
In  section  601,  necessary  to  meet  national 
or  regional  social  or  economic  requirements; 

(9)  encourage  the  conservation  and  wise 
use  of  energy  and  other  natural  resources 
and  Insure  the  supply  of  such  resources  to 
meet  demonstrable  demand  based  upon  such 
conservation  and  use; 

(10)  preserve  the  sustained  yield  quality 
of  renewable  resource  lands  as  defined  In 
section   601; 

(11)  preserve  and  protect  fragile  and  his- 
toric lands  as  defined  in  section  601;  and 

(12)  protect  life  and  property  In  natural 
hazard  lands  as  defined  in  section  601. 

(c)  The  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity shall  review  the  desirability  of  national 
land  use  policies  in  regard  to  the  Items 
listed  In  subsection  (b)  and  in  regard  to  such 
other  subjects  as  it  deems  appropriate. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  full  fiscal  year  fol- 
lowing the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Coun- 
cil shall  submit  to  the  Board  a  Land  Use 
Policy  Report  containing  such  specific  rec- 
ommendations as  It  may  deem  appropriate 
for  the  establishment  of  national  land  use 
policies.  The  Board  shall  review  the  Land 
Use  Policy  Report,  the  repo'rts  of  the  States 
\mder  section  201(e),  the  suggestions  of 
Board  members  and  the  public,  through  pub- 
lic hearings  with  adequate  public  notice. 
Before  the  end  of  the  third  full  fiscal  year 
following  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Board  shall  recommend  to  the  Congress 
such  legislation  as  It  may  deem  appropriate 
or  necessary  to  establish  national  land  use 
policies. 

Part  E — Training  and  Research  Grants  and 
Contracts 
Sec.  308.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  public  and  private  non- 
profit institutions  of  higher  edxication  to 
assist  In  establishing  or  carrying  out  compre- 
hensive research  on  and  training  in  land  use 
planning  and  management.  Such  grants  shall 
be  used  to  conduct  or  encourage  research  and 
investigatioJis  into  the  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical problems  of  land  use  planning  ani  man- 
agement, and  to  provide  for  the  training  of 
persons  to  carry  on  further  research  or  to 
obtain  employment  In  private  or  public  or- 
ganisations which  are  concerned  with  land 
use  planning  and  management.  Such  re- 
search and  investigations  may  include,  bvit 
are  not  limited  to,  methodologies  for  State 
land  use  planning,  land  use  impact  forecast- 
ing methodologies,  the  design  of  statewide 
land  resource  Information  systems,  and  land 
use  data  handling  methodologies.  In  making 
such  grants,  the  Secretary  shall  give  prefer- 


ence   to    Institutions   of   higher    education 
which — 

(1)  have  a  nucleus  of  administrative,  pro- 
fessional, scientific,  technical,  and  other  per- 
sonnel capable  of  carrying  out  such  reocarch 
and  training; 

(2)  have  authority  to  employ  additional 
personnel  or  make  contracts  and  other  finan- 
cial arrangements  with  other  research  and 
training  facilities;  and 

(3)  make  available  to  the  public  all  data, 
publications,  studies,  reports,  and  other  in- 
formation which  result  from  such  research 
and  training,  except  Information  relating  to 
matters  described  in  section  552(b)(4)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  contract 
with  public  nonprofit  Institutions  or  private 
firms  to  conduct  applied  research  on  prob- 
lems of  land  use  planning  and  management. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  conduct 
or  contract  for  the  provision  of  training  pro- 
grams for  personnel  employed  In  land  use 
planning  and  management  agencies.  Such 
training  programs  may  consist  of  support  for 
conferences,  short  courses,  and  fellowships 
for  advanced  training  In  public  or  private 
nonprofit  Institutions  of  higher  education 
offering  graduate  study  In  fields  having  ap- 
plication to  land  use  planning  and  manage- 
ment. 

IITLE  rV— FEDERAL-STATE  COORDINA- 
■nON  AND  COOPERATION  IN  THE  PLAN- 
NING AND  MANAGEIvIENT  OF  FEDERAL 
AND  ADJACENT  NON-FEDERAL  LANDS 

PLANNING  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  FEDERAL  LANDS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  All  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  charged  with  responsibility  for 
the  management  of  Federal  lands  shall  con- 
sider State  land  use  programs  prepared  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  and  State,  local  govern- 
ment, and  private  needs  and  requirements  as 
related  to  the  Federal  lands,  and  shall  coor- 
dinate the  land  use  Inventory,  planning,  and 
management  activities  on  or  for  Federal 
lands  with  State  and  local  land  use  inventory, 
planning,  and  management  activities  on  or 
for  adjacent  non-Federal  lands  to  the  extent 
such  coordination  Is  not  Inconsistent  with 
paramount  national  policies,  programs,  and 
interests. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  any 
agency  proposing  any  new  program,  policy, 
rule,  or  regulation  relating  to  Federal  lands 
shall  publish  a  draft  statement  and  a  final 
statement  concerning  the  consistency  of  the 
program,  policy,  rule,  or  regulation  with 
St.-\te  and  local  land  use  planning  and  man- 
agement, and  where  Inconsistent,  the  reasons 
for  such  Inconsistency,  forty-fi\e  days  and 
fifteen  dajs.  respectively,  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  program  or  policy  or  the 
promulgation  of  such  rule  or  regulation,  and. 
except  where  otherwise  provided  by  law.  shall 
conduct  a  public  hearing,  with  adequate 
public  notice,  on  such  program,  policy,  rule. 
or  regulation  prior  to  the  publication  of  the 
final  statement. 

STATE     LAND    USE    PROGR.^MS 

Skc.  402.  (a)  As  a  condition  of  conllivaed 
eligibility  cf  any  State  for  grants  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  after  the  five  complete  fiscal  year 
period  following  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  have  determined  that — 

(1)  the  State  land  use  program  developed 
pursuant  to  sections  203  and  204  of  this  Act 
includes  methods  for  insuring:  that  Federal 
lands  within  the  State,  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  units  of  the  national  park  system, 
wlldernPES  areas,  and  game  and  v.ildlife  refu- 
ges, are  not  significantly  damaged  or  de- 
graded as  a  result  of  Inconsistent  land  use 
patterns  In  the  same  Imniedtnte  geographi- 
cal region;  and 

(2)  the  State  has  demon-^trated  good  faith 
efforts  to  Implement  such  methods  in  ac- 
cordance with  clause  (3)  of  section  204. 

(b)  The  procedures  for  determination  of 
grant  ellsibllity  provided  for  In  sec'.ion  306 
shall  apply  to  this  section. 
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AD  H0C  raOKRAL-STATE  JOINT  COMMITTEES 

Sec' 403.  (a)  The  Secretary,  at  his  discre- 
tion or  upon  the  request  of  the  Oovernor 
of  any  State  Involved,  shall  establish  an  Ad 
Hoc  Federal-State  Joint  Committee  or  Com- 
mittees (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Joint 
committee"  or  "committees")  to  review  and 
make  recommendations  concerning  general 
and  specific  problems  relating  to  Jurisdic- 
tional conflicts  and  Inconsistencies  resulting 
from  the  various  policies  and  legal  require- 
ments governing  the  planning  and  manage- 
ment of  Federal  lands  and  of  adjacent  non- 
Federal  lands.  Each  Joint  committee  shall  In- 
clude representatives  of  the  Federal  agencies 
having  Jurisdiction  over  the  Federal  lands 
involved,  representatives  of  the  private  land- 
owners involved,  representatives  of  aflfected 
user  groups,  including  recreation  and  con- 
servation Interests,  and  officials  of  affected 
State  agencies  and  units  of  local  government. 
Prior  to  appointing  representatives  of  private 
landowners  and  user  groups  and  officials  of 
local  governments,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sult with  the  Oovernor  or  Governors  of  the 
affected  State  or  States  and  with  other  ap- 
propriate officials  of  the  affected  State  or 
States  and  local  governments.  The  Governor 
of  each  State  shall  appoint  the  officials  of 
the  affected  agencies  of  his  State  who  shall 
serve  on  the  Joint  committee. 

(b)  Each  Joint  committee  shall  terminate 
at  the  end  of  two  years  from  the  date  of 
its  establishment:  Provided,  however.  That 
each  such  committee  shall  be  continued  for 
one  additional  two-year  term  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  or  upon  the  request  of 
the  Governor  of  any  State  Involved. 

(c)  Each  member  of  a  joint  committee 
may  be  compensated  at  the  rate  of  $100  for 
each  day  he  Is  engaged  In  the  actual  per- 
formance of  duties  vested  In  his  joint  com- 
mittee. Each  member  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence,  as  authorized  by  .section  5703  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in  the 
Government  service  employed  intermit- 
tently: Provided,  however.  That  no  compen- 
sation except  travel  and  expenses  in  addi- 
tion to  regular  salary  shall  be  paid  to  any 
full-time  Federal  or  State  officials. 

(d)  Each  joint  committee  shall  have  avail- 
able to  it  the  services  of  an  executive  secre- 
tary, professional  staff,  and  such  clerical 
assistance  as  the  Secretary  determines  is 
necessary.  The  executive  secretary  shall  serve 
as  staff  to  the  Joint  committee  or  commit-' 
tees  and  shall  be  responsible  for  carrying 
out  the  administrative  work  of  the  Joint 
committee  or  committees. 

(e)  The  specific  duties  of  any  Joint  com- 
mittee shall  be  assigned  by  the  Secretary. 
In  his  discretion  or  upon  the  request  of  the 
Governor  of  any  State  Involved,  and  may 
Include — 

(1)  conducting  a  study  of,  and  making 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  concern- 
ing methods  for  resolving,  general  problems 
with  and  conflicts  between  land  use  Inven- 
tory, planning,  and  management  activities 
on  or  for  Federal  lands  and  State  and  local 
land  use  Inventory,  planning,  and  manage- 
ment activities  on  or  for  adjacent  non- 
Federal  lands.  Including,  where  relevant,  the 
State  land  use  programs  developed  pursuant 
to  this  Act; 

(2)  investigating  specific  conflicts  between 
the  planning  and  management  of  Federal 
lands  and  of  adjacent  non-Federal  lands  and 
making  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
concerning  their  resolutions; 

(3)  assisting  the  States  and  the  Office  of 
T.and  Use  Policy  Administration  In  the  de- 
velopment of  systematic  and  uniform  meth- 
ods among  the  States  and  between  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government  for  collecting, 
compiling,  exchanging,  and  utilizing  land  use 
d.^ta  and  information;  and 

(4)  advising  the  Secretary,  during  his  re- 
view of  State  land  use  programs,  of  oppor- 
tunities for  reducing  potential  conflicts  and 


Improving  coordination  In  the  plaimlng  and 
management  of  Federal  lands  and  of  ad- 
jacent non-Federal  lands. 

(f)  Upon  receipt  of  the  recomimendatlons 
of  a  Joint  committee  upon  a  problem  or  con- 
flict pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall — 

(1)  where  he  has  legal  authority,  take 
any  appropriate  and  necessary  action  to  re- 
solve such  problem  or  conflict;  or 

(2)  where  he  does  not  have  Jurisdiction 
over  or  authority  concerning  the  Federal 
lands  which  are  Involved  in  the  problem  or 
conflict,  work  with  the  appropriate  Federal 
agency  or  agencies  to  develop  a  proposal  de- 
signed to  resolve  the  problem  or  conflict  and 
to  enhance  cooperation  and  coordination  in 
the  planning  and  management  of  Federal 
lands  and  of  adjacent  non-Federal  lands; 
or 

(3)  if  he  determines  that  the  legal  author- 
ity to  resolve  such  problems  or  conflicts  Is 
lacking  in  the  executive  branch,  recommend 
enactment  of  appropriate  legislation  to  the 
Cong;res8. 

(g)  In  taking  or  recommending  action 
pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of  a  joint 
committee,  the  Secretary  shall  give  care- 
ful consideration  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  and  not  resolve  any  problem  with  or 
conflict  between  the  planning  and  manage- 
ment of  Federal  lands  and  of  adjacent  non- 
Federal  lands  In  a  manner  contrary  to  the 
requirements  of  the  laws  governing  the 
Federal  lands  Involved. 

BIENNIAL    REPORT    ON    FEDERAL-STATK 
COORDINATION 

Sec.  404.  The  Secretary  shall  report  bien- 
nially to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
concerning — 

(a)  problems  in  and  methods  for  coordina- 
tion of  planning  and  management  of  Fed- 
eral lands  and  planning  and  management  ot 
adjacent  non-Federal  lands,  together  with 
recommendations  to  Improve  such  coordina- 
tion; 

(b)  the  resolution  of  specific  conflicts  be- 
tween the  planning  and  management  of  Fed- 
eral lands  and  of  adjacent  non-P^deral  lands; 
and 

(c)  at  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  any 
State  involved,  any  unresolved  problem  with 
or  conflict  between  the  planning  and  man- 
agement of  Federal  lands  and  of  adjacent 
non-Federal  lands,  together  with  any  recom- 
mendations the  Secretary  and  the  Governor 
or  Governors  may  have  for  resolution  of  such 
problem  or  conflict. 

PXTBLIC    PARTICIPATION 

Sec.  405.  (a)  Prior  to  the  making  of  rec- 
ommendations on  any  problem  or  conflict 
pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  section  403. 
each  joint  committee  shall  conduct  a  public 
hearing  or  provide  an  opportunity  for  such 
a  hearing  in  the  State  on  such  problem  or 
conflict,  with  adequate  public  notice,  allow- 
ing full  participation  of  representatives  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  and 
members  of  the  public.  Should  no  hearing  be 
held,  the  joint  committee  shall  solicit,  with 
adequate  public  notice,  the  views  of  all  af- 
fected parties  and  the  public  and  submit  a 
summary  of  such  views,  together  with  its 
recommendations,  to  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Prior  to  the  making  of  recommenda- 
tions or  the  taking  of  actions  pursuant  to 
subsection  (f)  of  section  403,  the  Secretary 
shall  review  In  full  the  relevant  hearing  rec- 
ord or.  where  none  exists,  the  summary  of 
views  of  affected  parties  prepared  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  may, 
in  his  discretion,  hold  further  public  hear- 
ings with  adequate  public  notice. 

AGENCT     ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  406.  Upon  request  of  a  joint  commit- 
tee, the  head  of  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  or  federally  established  or  authorized 
interstate  agency  is  authorized:  (1)  to  fur- 
nish to  the  Joint  committee,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law  and  within  the  limits  of 


available  funds,  such  information  as  may 
be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  functions 
of  the  Joint  committee  and  as  may  be  avail- 
able to  or  procurable  by  such  department, 
agency,  or  Interstate  agency;  and  (11)  to  de- 
tail to  temporary  duty  with  the  Joint  com- 
mittee, on  a  reimbursable  basis,  such  person- 
nel within  his  administrative  jurisdiction 
as  the  joint  committee  may  need  or  believe 
to  be  useful  for  carrying  out  Its  functions, 
each  such  detail  to  be  without  loss  of  senior- 
ity, pay,  or  other  employee  status. 
TITLE     V— LAND    USE    PROGRAMS    FOR 

RESERVATION      AND     OTHER     TRIBAL 

LANI>S 

GRANTS    TO    INDIAN    TRIBES 

Sec.  501.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  annual  grants  to  any  Indian  tribe  to 
assist  such  tribe  In  developing  and  admin- 
istering a  land  use  program  for  reservation 
and  other  tribal  lands  of  such  tribe. 

LAND    USE    PLANNING    PROCESSES    FOR    RESERVA- 
VATION   AND    OTHER    TRIBAL   LANDS 

Sec.  502.  (a)  Prior  to  making  any  grant 
pursuant  to  this  title  to  any  Indian  tribe,  the 
Secretary  shall  first  be  satisfied  that  the  tribe 
Intends  to  expend  such  funds  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  land  use  planning  process  for 
the  reservation  and  other  tribal  lands  of 
such  tribe. 

(b)  The  land  use  planning  process  shall 
include — 

( 1 )  the  preparation  of  an  Inventory  of  the 
reservation  and  other  tribal  lands  and  their 
natural  resources  and  the  nature,  quantity, 
and  compatibility  of  such  land  and  resources 
required  to  meet  economic,  social,  and  en- 
vironmental needs;  ' 

(2)  the  establishment  of  methods  for  Iden- 
tifying areas  of  critical  environmental  con- 
cern; areas  which  are,  or  may  be,  impacted 
by  key  facilities;  and  any  areas  suitable  for 
potential  large  scale  development; 

(3)  the  establishment  of  arrangements  for 
the  exchange  of  data  and  information  perti- 
nent to  land  use  planning  with  the  Federal 
Government,  the  State  agencies  In  the  State 
or  States  In  which  the  reservation  and  other 
tribal  lands  Involved  are  situated,  and  neigh- 
boring local  governments; 

(4)  the  dissemination  of  Information  to 
and  the  assurance  of  participation  of  reserva- 
tion residents  and  tribal  members  in  the 
development  of  the  land  use  planning  proc- 
ess; and 

(5)  the  hiring  of  competent  professional 
and  technical  personnel  and,  whenever  ap- 
propriate, the  use  of  special  consultants. 

LAND     USE     PROGRAMS     FOR     RESERVATION     AND 
OTHER   TRIBAL   LANDS 

Sec.  503.  (a)  Prior  to  making  any  grant 
pursuant  to  this  title  to  any  Indian  tribe 
after  the  five  complete  fiscal  year  period 
following  the  first  grant  to  such  tribe,  the 
Secretary  shall  first  be  satisfied  that — 

(1)  the  tribe  has  established  an  adequate 
land  use  planning  process  as  provided  for 
in  section  502  hereof; 

(2)  has  developed,  or  is  In  the  course  of 
developing,  a  land  use  program  for  the 
reservation  and  other  tribal  lands  of  such 
tribe,  which  program  shall  Include  methods 
for— 

(A)  assuring  control  over  large-scale  de- 
velopment, development  of  public  facilities 
or  utilities  of  regional  benefit,  land  sales  or 
development  projects,  and  use  and  develop- 
ment in  areas  of  critical  environmental  con- 
cern and  areas  Impacted  by  key  facilities; 

(B)  assuring  dissemination  of  information 
to  and  participation  of  reservation  residents 
and  tribal  members  in  the  development  and 
Implementation  of  the  land  use  program; 
and 

(C)  coordinating,  pursuant  to  section  505, 
the  land  use  program  with  any  State  land 
use  program  approved  pursuant  to  this  Act 
and  with  the  use  of  Federal  lands  adjacent 
to  the  reservation  and  other  tribal  lands; 

(3)  in  designating  areas  of  critical  en- 
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vlronmental  concern,  the  Indian  tribe  has 
not  excluded  any  areas  of  critical  environ- 
mental concern  which  are  of  more  than 
tribal  and  statewide  concern;  and 

(4)  the  Indian  tribe  is  demonstrating  good 
faith  efforts  to  complete  the  land  use  pro- 
gram, and,  upon  completion  thereof,  is 
demonstrating  good  faith  efforts  to  imple- 
ment the  purposes,  policies,  and  provisions 
of  such  program.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
clause  (4),  the  inability  of  an  Indian  tribe 
to  take  any  action  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  Implement  the  land  use  program,  or  any 
portion  thereof,  because  such  action  is  en- 
joined by  the  issuance  of  an  injunction  by 
any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  shall 
not  be  construed  as  failure  by  the  tribe  to 
demonstrate  good  faith  efforts  to  Implement 
the  purposes,  policies,  and  provisions  of  the 
land  use  program. 

(b)  In  the  implementation  of  its  land 
use  program,  the  governing  body  of  each 
Indian  tribe  is  hereby  authorized  to  enact 
zoning  ordinances  or  otherwise  to  reg\ilate 
the  use  of  the  reservation  and  other  tribal 
lands  of  such  tribe,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  604.  The  definitions  of  "areas  of  cri- 
tical environmental  concern",  "key  facili- 
ties", and  'large  scale  development"  pro- 
vided In  section  601  shall  be  applicable  to 
the  same  terms  contained  In  sections  502(b) 
(2)  and  503(a)(2)(A),  except  that,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  602(b)  (2)  and  503 
(a)  (2)  (A)  the  following  substitution  of 
words  shall  be  made  within  such  definitions: 
(i)  "reservation  and  other  tribal  lands"  for 
"non-Federal  lands",  and  (11)  "Indian  tribe" 
or  "tribal",  whichever  is  appropriate,  for 
"State". 

COORDINATION  WITH  STATE  LAND  USE  PROGRAMS 
AND  FEDERAL  LANDS  PLANNING 

Sec.  505.  (a)  To  the  extent  that  the  laws 
governing  the  management  of  the  Federal 
lands  permit,  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment charged  with  responsibility  for  the 
management  of  Federal  lands  adjacent  to 
reservation  and  other  tribal  lands  subject 
to  a  land  use  program  of  a  tribe  which  Is 
eligible  for  financial  assistance  pursuant  to 
this  title  shall  control  the  use  of  such  Fed- 
eral lands  so  as  to  insure  that  such  use  Is  con- 
sistent with  such  land  use  program. 

(b)  All  State  and  local  government  agen- 
cies with  authority  to  control  the  use  of 
non-Federal  lands  adjacent  to  reservation 
and  other  tribal  lands  subject  to  a  land  use 
program  of  a  tribe  which  Is  eligible  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  purs\iant  to  this  title 
control  the  \ise  of  such  non-Federal  lands 
so  as  to  Insure  that  such  use  is  consistent 
with  such  land  use  program.  The  require- 
ment of  this  subsection  shall  serve  as  a 
further  condition  of  ellglbiUty  of  any  State 
for  grants  pursuant  to  part  A  of  title  II 
after  the  five  complete  fiscal  year  period  fol- 
lowing the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  land  use  program  prepared  by 
any  Indian  tribe  pursuant  to  this  title  shall 
provide  for  control  of  the  use  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  reservation  and  other  tribal  lands 
which  Is  adjacent  to  the  exterior  boimdaries 
of  the  reservation  and  other  tribal  lands  so 
as  to  Insure  that  such  use  is  consistent  with 
the  use  of  Federal  lands  adjacent  to  the 
reservation  and  other  tribal  lands  and  the 
use  of  any  non-Federal  lands  which  are  sub- 
ject to  a  State  land  use  program  i^)proved 
pursuant  to  this  Act  tad  are  adjacent  to  the 
reservation  and  other  tribal  lands.  If  no  land 
use  program  is  prepared  after  the  five  com- 
plete fiscal  year  period  following  the  first 
grant  to  any  such  IndUn  tribe,  the  tribe  shaU 
assume  Interim  control  of  that  portion  of  the 
reservation  and  other  tribal  lands  which  is 
adjacent  to  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the 
reservation  and  other  tribal  lands  so  as  to 
fulflu  the  requirement  of  this  subsection. 
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The  raquirement  of  this  subsection  shall 
srrve  as  a  further  condition  of  eligibility  of 
auy  Indian  tribe  for  grants  pursuant  to  this 
title  after  the  five  complete  fiscal  year  pe- 
riod following  the  first  grant  to  such  tribe. 
conflicts  resolution 
Sec.  506.  Any  State.  Indian  tribe,  or  the 
Secretary  at  the  direction  of  any  Indian  tribe, 
or  Federal  agency  vlth  Federal  land  manage- 
ment responsibilities,  which  belie'-es  that  the 
requirements  of  section  605  have  not  been 
met  and  has  Jurisdiction  over  any  portion 
of  the  particular  lands  involved,  may  insti- 
tute a  civil  action  in  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  the  lands  Involved  are  located  for  a 
restraining  order  or  Injunction  or  other  ap- 
propriate remedy  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  section  505. 

tribal  reporting  requirements 
Sec.  507.  (a)  Any  Indian  tribe  which  is 
receiving  or  has  received  a  grant  purcuant 
to  this  title  shall  report  at  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year  to  the  Secretary,  In  a  manner 
prescribed  by  him,  on  activities  undertaken 
by  the  tribe  pursuant  to  or  under  this  title. 
(b)  Upon  completion  of  a  land  use  pro- 
gram, the  relevant  Indian  tribe  shall  submit 
such  program  annually  with  the  report  re- 
quired in  subsection  (a)  hereof. 

REPORT    OP    the    secretary 

Sec.  608.  The  Secretary  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
all  actions  taken  in  furtherance  of  this  title 
and  on  the  impacts  of  all  other  proerams  or 
services  to  or  on  behalf  of  Indians  on  the 
abUity  of  Indian  tribes  to  fulfill  the  require- 
ments of  this  title. 


announcement  op  program 
Sec.  609.  Within  one  year  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  make  known 
the  benefits  of  this  title  to  aU  Indian  tribes. 
The  Secretary  shall  make  every  effort  to  in- 
sure that  the  provisions  of  this  title  are  fully 
understood  by  such  tribes.  The  Secretary  may 
fulflU  the  requirements  of  this  section  by  con- 
tract with  any  nonprofit  educational  or  serv- 
ice organization.  On  entering  into  such  con- 
tract or  contracts,  the  Secretary  shaU  give 
preference  to  such  organizations  the  primary 
responsibUity  of  which  Is  service  to  Indians  or 
education  on  subjects  of  Indian  concern. 
TITLE  VI— GENERAL 


DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  601.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

(b)  "State"  means  a  State,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  or  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

(c)  "General  purpose  local  government" 
means  any  general  purpose  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  Census 
and  any  regional,  intergovernmental,  or  other 
public  entity  which  is  deemed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor to  have  authority  to  conduct  land  use 
planning  on  a  general  rather  than  a  strictly 
functional  basis. 

(d)  "Local  government"  means  any  "gen- 
eral purpose  local  government '  as  defined  in 
subsection  (c)  hereof  or  any  regional  combi- 
nation thereof,  or,  where  appropriate,  any 
other  pMbllc  agency  which  has  land  use  plan- 
ning authority. 

(e)  "Federal  lands"  means  any  land 
owned  by  the  United  States  without  regard 
to  how  the  United  States  acquired  ownership 
of  the  land  and  without  regard  to  the  agency 
having  responsibility  for  management  there- 
of, except  reservation  and  other  tribal  lands 
as  defined  in  subsection  (g)  hereof. 

(f)  "Non-Federal  lands"  means  all  lands 
which  are  not  "Federal  lands"  as  defined  In 
subsection  (e)  hereof,  reservation  and  other 
tribal  lands  as  defined  In  subsection  (g)  here- 
of of  this  section  and  are  not  held  by  the 


Federal  Government  In  trust  for  the  benefits 
of  Indians.  Aleuts,  and  Eskimos. 

(g)  "Reservation  and  other  tribal  lands" 
means  all  lands  within  the  exterior  bound- 
aries of  any  Indian  reservation,  notwith- 
standing the  issuance  of  any  patent,  and  in- 
cluding rights-of-way.  and  all  lands  held  in 
trust  for  or  supervised  by  any  Indian  tribe 
as  defined  in  subsection  (h)  hereof. 

(h)  "Indian  tribe"  means  any  Indian  tribe, 
band,  group,  or  community  having  a  gov- 
erning t>ody  recognized  by  the  Secretarj-. 

(i)  "Areas  of  critical  environmental  con- 
cern" means  areas  as  defined  and  designated 
by  the  State  on  non-Federal  lands  where  un- 
controlled or  incompatible  development  could 
result  in  damage  to  the  environment,  life  or 
property,  or  the  long  term  public  interest 
which  Is  of  more  than  local  significance. 
Such  areas,  subject  to  State  definition  of 
their  extent,  shall  Include — 

(1)  "Fragile  or  historic  lands"  where  un- 
controlled or  incompatible  development  could 
result  In  Irreversible  damage  to  Important 
historic,  cultural,  scientific,  or  esthetic  values 
or  natural  systems  which  are  of  more  than 
local  significance,  such  lands  to  include 
shorelands  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams;  rare 
or  valuable  ecosystems  and  geological  for- 
mations; significant  wUdllfe  habitats;  and 
unique  scenic  or  historic  areas; 

(2)  "Natural  hazard  lands"  where  uncon- 
trolled or  Incompatible  development  could 
unreasonably  endanger  life  and  property, 
such  lands  to  Include  flood  plains  and  areas 
frequently  subject  to  weather  disasters,  areas 
of  unstable  geological,  ice,  or  snow  forma- 
tions, and  areas  with  high  seismic  or  volcanic 
activity; 

(3)  "Renewable  resotirce  lands"  where  un- 
controlled or  incompatible  development 
which  results  In  the  loss  or  reduction  of  con- 
tinued long-range  productivity  could  endan- 
ger future  water,  food,  and  fiber  require- 
ments of  more  than  local  concern,  such  lands 
to  include  watershed  lands,  aquifers  and 
aquifer  recharge  areas,  significant  agricul- 
tural and  grazing  lands,  and  forest  lands;  and 

(4)  such  additional  areas  as  the  State  de- 
termines to  be  of  critical  environmental  con- 
cern. 

(J)  "Key  facilities"  means — 

(1)  public  faclUtles.  as  determined  by  the 
State,  on  non-Federal  lands  which  tend  to 
induce  development  and  urbanization  of 
more  than  local  impact,  including  but  not 
limited  to — 

(A)  any  major  airport  designed  to  serve 
as  a  terminal  for  regularly  scheduled  air  pas- 
senger service  or  one  of  State  concern; 

(B)  major  Interchanges  between  the  In- 
terstate Highway  System  and  frontage  access 
streets  or  highways;  major  interchanges  be- 
tween other  limited  access  highways  and 
frontage  access  streets  or  highways; 

(C)  major  frontage  access  streets  and  high- 
ways, both  of  State  concern;  end 

(D)  major  recreational  lands  and  facilities; 
(2)  major  facilities  on  non-Federal  lands 

for  the  development,  generation,  and  trans- 
mission of  energy. 

(k)  "Large  scale  development"  means 
private  development  on  non-Federal  lands 
which,  because  of  its  magnitude  or  the 
magnitude  of  its  effect  on  the  surrounding 
environment,  is  likely  to  present  Issues  of 
more  than  local  siguiflcauce  in  tlie  Judgment 
of  the  State.  In  determining  what  constitutes 
"large  scale  development"  the  State  should 
consider,  among  other  things,  the  amount  of 
pedestrian  or  vehicular  traffic  likely  to  be 
generated;  the  number  of  persons  likely  to 
be  present;  the  potential  for  creating  en- 
vironmental problems  such  as  air,  water,  or 
noise  .pollution;  the  size  of  the  site  to  be 
occupied;  and  the  likelihood  that  additional 
or  subsidiary  development  will  be  generated. 

(1)  "Land  sales  or  development  projects", 
"projects",  or  "project"  means  any  of  the 
activities  set  forth  In  clauses  (1)  through 
(3)    below  which  occur  ten  miles  or  more 
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beyond  the  boundaries  of  any  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area  or  of  any  other 
general  purp>ose  local  government  certified  by 
the  Oovernor  as  possessing  the  capability  and 
authority  to  regulate  such  activities: 

(1)  the  partitioning  or  dividing  Into  fifty 
or  more  lots  for  sale  or  resale  primarily  for 
housing  purposes  within  a  period  of  ten  yean 
of  any  tract  of  land,  or  tracts  of  land  in  the 
same  vicinity,  owned  or  controlled  by  any 
developer: 

(2)  the  construction  or  Improvement  pri- 
marily for  housing  purposes  of  fifty  or  more 
units  within  a  period  of  ten  years  on  any 
tract  of  land,  or  tracts  of  land  in  the  same 
vicinity,  owned  or  controlled  by  any  de- 
veloper. Including  the  construction  of 
detached  dwellings,  town  houses,  apartments, 
and  trailer  partes,  and  adjacent  uses  and 
facilities,  whatever  their  form  of  ownership 
or  occupancy;  and 

(3)  such  other  projects  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  State. 

(m)  "Developer"  means  any  person  or 
persons  who  directly  or  indirectly,  through 
any  formal  or  Informal  combination  or  ag- 
gregation, own  or  control  a  tract  or  tracts 
of  land  for  which  such  person  or  persons  pro- 
pose a  "project"  as  defined  in  subsection  (1) 
hereof. 

(n)  "Person"  includes  any  individual, 
partnership,  corporation,  association,  unin- 
corporated organization,  trust,  estate,  or  any 
other  legal  or  commercial  entity,  except  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  government  agencies. 

BIENNIAL    REPORT    OF   THE    SECRETAAT 

Sec.  602.  The  Secretary,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  OflSce  and  the  Board,  shall  report 
biennially  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
on  land  resources,  uses  of  land,  and  current 
and  emerging  problems  of  land  use.  Such  re- 
port shall  also  contain  the  results  of  the 
studies  required  pursuant  to  clauses  (1)  and 
( 2 )  of  section  304  ( c )  and  claiises  ( 5 )  through 
(9)  of  section  306(c),  and  an  evaluation  of 
the  effectiveness  of  each  State  program  in 
meeting  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

TTTIUZATION    OP    PERSONNEL 

Sec.  603.  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary, the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  is 
authorized:  (1)  to  furnish  to  the  Office  such 
information  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  functions  of  the  Office  and  as  may 
be  available  to  or  procurable  by  such  agency, 
and  (11)  to  detail  to  temporary  duty  with 
the  Office,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  such  per- 
sonnel within  his  administrative  Jurisdiction 
as  the  Office  may  need  or  believe  to  be  useful 
for  carrying  out  its  functions,  each  such 
detail  to  be  without  loss  of  seniority,  pay,  or 
other  employee  status. 

TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sec  604.  The  Office  may  provide,  directly 
or  through  contracts,  grants,  or  other  ar- 
rangements technical  assistance  to  any  State 
or  Indian  tribe  found  eligible  for  grants  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  to  assist  such  State  or 
tribe  in  the  performance  of  its  functions 
under  this  Act. 

HEARINGS    AND    RECORDS 

Sec.  605.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Director 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  may 
hold  such  hearings,  take  such  testimony,  re- 
ceive such  evidence,  and  print  or  otherwise 
reproduce  and  distribute  so  much  of  the 
proceedings  and  reports  thereon  as  he  deems 
advisable. 

(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  adminis- 
ter oaths  when  he  determines  that  testimony 
shall  be  taken  or  evidence  received  under 
oath. 

(c)  To  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  all 
appropriate  records  and  papers  of  the  Office 
shall  be  made  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion during  ordinary  office  hours. 

ALLOTMENTS 

Sec  606.  (a)  Aimual  grants  pursuant  to 
part  A  of  title  n,  to  States  found  eligible  for 


financial  assistance  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  made  in  amounts  not  to  exceed  90 
per  cenUim  of  the  estimated  cost  of  develop- 
ing the  State  land  use  programs  for  the  five 
complete  fiscal  year  period  following  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  amounts  not  to 
exceed  66%  per  centtim  of  the  estimated  cost 
of  administering  the  State  land  use  programs 
for  the  next  three  fiscal  years. 

(b)  Annual  grants  pursuant  to  part  B  of 
title  II  shall  be  made  in  amounts  not  to 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  co- 
ordinating State  and  local  land  use  plan- 
ning, policies,  and  programs  concerning, 
studying  land  use  in,  conducting  land  use 
planning  for,  or  implementing  land  use  poli- 
cies in,  interstate  areas. 

(c)  Grants  pursuant  to  title  II  shall  be 
allocated  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary,  which  regulations  shall 
take  into  account  the  amount  and  natiu-e  of 
each  State's  land  resource  base,  population, 
pressures  resulting  from  growth,  land  owner- 
ship patterns,  extent  of  areas  of  critical  en- 
vironmental concern,  financial  need,  and 
other  relevant  factors. 

(d)  Any  grant  piu-suant  to  title  II  shall  In- 
crease, and  not  replace.  State  funds  presently 
available  for  State  land  use  planning  and 
management  activities.  Any  grant  made  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  In  addition  to,  and 
may  be  used  Jointly  with,  grants  or  other 
funds  available  for  land  use  planning,  pro- 
grams, surveys,  data  collection,  or  manage- 
ment under  other  federally  assisted  pro- 
gr.ims. 

(e)  Annual  grants  to  Indian  tribes  pur- 
suant to  title  V  shall  be  made  in  amounts  of 
not  to  exceed  100  per  centum  of  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  developing  and  Implementing 
land  use  programs  for  reservation  and  other 
tribal  lands. 

(f)  When  a  State  possesses  a  State  land 
use  program  approved  pursuant  to  this  Act 
and  utilizes  general  purpose  local  govern- 
ments IzT  implementation  of  such  program 
pursuant  to  section  203  (b)  and  (c)  (1),  the 
State  shall  allocate  a  portion  of  its  grant 
funds  pursuant  to  part  A  of  title  U  to  the 
general  purpose  local  governments  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  implementation  respon- 
sibility which  they  possess. 

(g)  No  funds  granted  pursuant  to  this  Act 
may  be  expended  for  the  acquisition  of  any 
interest  in  real  property. 

FINANCIAL  records 

Sec  607.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  make  reports  and 
evaluations  in  such  form,  at  such  times,  and 
containing  such  information  concerning  the 
status,  disposition,  and  application  of  Federal 
funds  and  the  operation  of  the  statewide  land 
use  planning  process  or  State  land  use  pro- 
gram as  the  Secretary  may  require  by  regula- 
tions published  in  the  Federal  Register,  and 
shall  keep  and  make  available  such  records 
as  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
verification  of  such  reports  and  evaluations. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  a  recipient  of  a  grant  pursuant  to 
this  Act  which  are  pertinent  to  the  deter- 
mination that  funds  granted  pursuant  to 
this  Act  are  used  in  accordance  with  this  Act. 

AtTTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  608.  (a)  For  the  eight  complete  fiscal 
year  period  following  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  for  grants  to  the  States  not 
more  than  $10,000,000  each  fiscal  year  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  For  the  eight  complete  fiscal  year  period 
following  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  grants  to  the  States  not  more  than 
$15,000,000  each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  section  205  of  this  Act. 


(c)  For  the  eight  complete  fiscal  year  pe- 
riod following  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  $2,000,000  each  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  308  of  this 
Act. 

(d)  I\>r  the  eight  complete  fiscal  year  pe- 
riod following  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  for  grants  to  Indian  tribes  not 
more  than  $10,000,000  each  fiscal  year  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  title  V  of  this  Act. 

(e)  For  each  of  the  five  full  fiscal  years 
following  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $10,000,- 
000  to  the  Secretary  to  be  used  exclusively 
for  the  administration  of  this  Act.  After  the 
end  of  the  fourth  fiscal  year  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  review 
the  programs  established  by  this  Act  and 
shall  submit  to  Congress  his  assessment 
thereof  and  such  recommendations  for 
amendments  to  the  Act  as  he  deems  proper 
and  appropriate. 

FUNDING     formula:      COASTAL     ZONE     MANAGE- 
MENT  ACT   AND   THIS   ACT 

Sec  609.  (a)  All  funds  appropriated  each 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972  (86  Stat.  1280)  and 
this  Act  shall  be  fully  apportioned  for  obliga- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of -'^ttpmerce  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  respectively. 

(b)  All  funds  appropriated  each  fiscal  year 
for  grants  to  the  States  pursuant  to  part  A 
of  title  II  of  this  Act  and  sections  305  and 
306  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  ol 
1972  shall  be  combined  and  shall  be  avail- 
able to  be  drawn  upon  for  obligation  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  re- 
spectively, in  the  same  ratio  as  the  funds 
appropriated  that  fiscal  year  pursuant  to 
the  authorization  provided  in  section  608(a) 
of  this  Act  bear  to  funds  appropriated  that 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  the  authorization 
provided  in  section  315(a)  (1)  and  (2)  of  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972. 

EXPENDITURE    OF    FUNDS:     COASTAL    ZONK    MAN- 
AGEMENT   ACT    AND    THIS    ACT 

Sec  610.  (a)  Any  State  which  is  a  coastal 
State  as  defined  In  section  304  of  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  (86  Stat.  1280) 
and  which  has  been  found  ineligible  for 
grants  pursuant  to  section  305  or  306  of  that 
Act  shall  not  expend  any  funds  received  un- 
der grants  piu-suant  to  part  A  of  title  II  of 
this  Act  for  land  use  planning  and  manage- 
ment in,  or  administration  of  the  State's 
management  program  for,  the  coastal  zone 
as  deflned  in  section  304  of  that  Act. 

(b)  The  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of 
1972  (86  Stat.  1280)  is  hereby  amended  by — 

(1)  adding,  at  the  end  of  section  316,  a 
new  section  316,  as  follows: 

"Sec  316.  Any  coastal  State  which  has 
been  found  ineligible  for  grants  pursuant  to 
part  A  of  title  II  of  the  Land  Use  Policy  and 
Planning  Assistance  Act  shall  not  expend 
any  funds  received  under  grants  pursuant 
to  section  305  or  306  of  this  Act  for  land  use 
planning  and  management  in,  or  Implemen- 
tation of  a  State  land  use  program  as  pro- 
vided for  in  that  Act,  for  areas  other  than 
those  defined  by  such  coastal  State  as  within 
its  coastal  zone.";  and 

(2)  striking  subsection  (g)  of  section  307. 

EFFECT    ON    EXISTING    LAWS 

Sec  611.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued— 

(a)  to  expand  or  diminish  Federal,  inter- 
state or  State  jurisdiction,  responsibility,  or 
rights  in  the  field  of  land  and  water  resources 
planning,  development  or  control;  to  dis- 
place, supersede,  limit,  or  modify  any  inter- 
state compact  or  the  Jurisdiction  or  respon- 
sibility of  any  legally  established  Joint  or 
common  agency  of  two  or  more  States,  or  of 
two  or  more  States,  a  State,  or  a  region  and 
the  Federal  Government;  to  limit  the  au- 
thority of  Congress  to  authorize  and  fund 
projects; 
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(b)  to  change  or  otherwise  affect  the  au- 
thority or  responsibility  of  any  Federal  offi- 
cial in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office 
except  as  new  authority  or  responsibilities 
have  been  added  by  the  provisions  of  this 
Act; 

(c)  as  superseding,  modifying,  or  repealing 
existing  laws  applicable  to  the  various  Fed- 
eral agencies  which  are  authorized  to  develop 
or  participate  in  the  development  of  land 
and  water  resources  or  to  exercise  licensing 
or  regulatory  functions  In  relation  thereto; 
or  to  affect  the  Jurisdiction,  powers,  or  pre- 
rogatives of  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion, United  States  and  Canada,  the  Perma- 
nent Engineering  Board  and  the  United 
States  operating  entity  or  entitles  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  Columbia  River  Basin 
Treaty,  signed  at  Washington,  January  17, 
1961,  or  the  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission,  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico; 

(d)  as  superseding,  repealing,  or  confilct- 
ing  with  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
of  1972  (86  Stat.  1280) ; 

(e)  as  granting  to  the  Federal  Government 
any  of  the  constitutional  or  statutory  au- 
thority now  possessed  by  State  and  local 
governments  to  zone  non-Federal  lands; 

(f)  as  authorizing  or  requiring  the  termi- 
nation of  any  existing  trust  responsibility  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  Indian 
people; 

(g)  to  delay  or  otherwise  limit  the  adop- 
tion and  vigorous  enforcement  by  any  State 
of  standards,  criteria,  emission  or  effluent 
limitations,  monitoring  requirements,  or  im- 
plementation plans  which  are  no  less  strin- 
gent than  the  standards,  criteria,  emission 
or  effluent  limitations,  monitoring  require- 
ments, or  implementation  plans  required  by 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  or  other  Federal  laws  con- 
trolling pollution;  and 

(h)  to  adopt  any  Federal  policy  or  require- 
ment which  woiild  prohibit  or  delay  States  or 
local  governments  from  adopting  or  enforc- 
ing any  law  or  regulation  which  results  in 
control  to  a  degree  greater  than  required  by 
this  Act  of  land  use  in  any  area  over  which 
the  State  or  local  government  exercises  Ju- 
risdiction. 


SANCTIONS  AGAINST  RHODESIA 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  June  7,  in  New  York  City,  Am- 
bassador John  Scali,  U.S.  Representative 
to  the  United  Nations,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress. This  address  was  published  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  Wednesday, 
June  13,  at  the  request  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee). 

The  address  of  Ambassador  Scali 
dealt  with  the  United  Nations.  It  was  de- 
livered before  an  audience  of  persons  in- 
terested in  the  world  organization.  I  have 
read  this  address  carefully.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  two  or  three  paragraphs,  it  is 
a  speech  that  I  could  comfortably  have 
delivered  myself. 

Mr.  Scali  in  the  course  of  his  remarks 
stated  that  as  a  newly  returned  young 
war  correspondent,  he  got  back  to  the 
United  States  about  the  time  that  the 
United  Nations  was  formed  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1945. 

I  had  a  similar  experience  as  a  young 
naval  officer.  I  returned  from  Okinawa  to 
San  Francisco  at  the  time  the  United 
Nations  Conference  there  was  in  prog- 
ress. So  both  of  us  developed  an  early 
Interest  in  this  world  organization — an 
interest  that  both  of  us  have  kept 
through  the  years. 


Then  Mr.  Scali  says : 

It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  the  world  com- 
munity, and  particularly  the  American  peo- 
ple, have  been  disappointed  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  United  Nations  thus  far. 

I  concur  in  that  view.  I  must  say  that 
I  have  been  disappointed  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  United  Nations,  just  as  Am- 
bassador Scali  indicates  that  he  has  been 
disappointed. 

Overall,  I  think  it  is  a  good  speech.  It  is 
a  careful,  well-written  address,  and  very 
sincere.  The  aspect  of  it  with  which  I  do 
not  agree  consists  of  only  two  para- 
graphs— with  the  rest  of  the  speech  I  am 
in  full  agreement — wherein  Ambassador 
Scali  attacks  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  because  of  legislation  which  the 
Congress  passed  2  years  ago. 

The  legislation  imder  attack  by  Am- 
bassador Scali  permits  the  importation 
of  chrome  from  Rhodesia  under  certain 
conditions,  and  in  so  doing  it  sets  aside 
the  embargo  placed  on  trade  with  Rho- 
desia insofar  as  the  importation  of 
chrome  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Scali  is  careless  with  his  facts.  He 
says : 

At  that  time,  nearly  two  years  ago.  Con- 
gress passed  legislation  making  it  impos- 
sible  

I  am  reading  from  his  speech 

for  the  executive  branch  to  prevent  Importa- 
tion of  chrome  and  other  strategic  commodi- 
ties from  Rhodesia,  as  required  by  the  Secu- 
rity Council. 

Mr.  Scali  is  not  factually  correct.  He 
is  incorrect.  The  legislation  did  not  make 
it  impossible  for  the  executive  branch 
to  prevent  importation  from  Rhodesia. 

What  the  legislation  did  say — and  I 
would  suggest  that  Ambassador  Scali  get 
a  copy  of  it  and  read  it — is  that  the  im- 
portation of  chrome  from  a  Free  World 
coimtry  cannot  be  prohibited  if  that  same 
strategic  material  is  being  imported  from 
a  Communist-dominated  country,  in  this 
case  Russia. 

So  if  the  President  of  the  United  States 
does  not  want  to  have  chrome  imported 
from  Rhodesia,  he  can  stop  the  importa- 
tion of  chrome  from  Russia.  In  that  case, 
the  law  which  Congress  passed  would  not 
be  effective.  So  there  is  a  way,  if  the 
President  of  the  United  States  so  desires, 
that  the  impHjrtation  of  this  strategic 
material  from  Rhodesia  can  be  pre- 
vented. 

That  is  a  relatively  minor  point.  That 
is  not  the  reason  why  I  am  calling  atten- 
tion to  Ambassador  Scali's  speech  today, 
I  think  he  ought  to  get  his  facts  straight. 

But  that  is  not  the  principal  reason 
I  am  taking  the  floor.  The  reason  I  am 
taking  the  floor  today  is  this:  He  says 
that  the  action  of  the  Security  Coimcil 
of  the  United  Nations  is  legally  binding 
on  the  United  States.  He  condemns  Con- 
gress for  doing  what  he  says  is  in  open 
violation  of  international  law.  Let  us 
see  first  what  is  this  open  violation  of 
international  law. 

Congress  taking  note  of  the  embargo 
put  on  trade  with  Rhodesia,  and  noting 
that  the  bulk  of  the  world's  chrome  sup- 
ply is  in  Rhodesia,  and  noting  as  a  result 
of  the  embargo  the  United  States  was 
forced  to  rely  on  Communist  Russia  for 
a  majority  of  its  chrome  imports,  passed 
legislation  which  states  that  the  Presi- 


dent cannot  prohibit  the  importation  of 
strategic  material  from  a  non-Commu- 
nist coimtry  if  the  same  material  is  be- 
ing imported  from  a  Communist  country. 

Yet  the  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  says  that  Congress  acted  illeg- 
ally. He  is  wrong.  Our  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  Mr.  John  Scaii,  says 
that  the  position  of  the  Security  Council 
in  regard  to  the  embargo  on  trade  with 
Rhodesia  "is  legally  binding  on  the 
United  States."  Nonsense. 

Has  Congress  abdicated  its  right  to 
pass  laws  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  America,  and  given  that  right  to  the 
United  Natiwis  in  New  York?  Ambas- 
sador Scali  thinks  so.  But  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  does  not  think  so. 

I  know  an  effort  will  be  made  again 
to  repeal  what  Congress  passed  2  years 
ago.  There  are  Members  of  Congress 
who  take  the  same  view  as  does  Ambas- 
sador Scali — that  whatever  the  world  or- 
ganization in  New  York  says,  whatever 
the  Security  Council  says,  is  binding  on 
the  United  States.  I  disagree. 

Mr.  Scali,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
speech — and,  as  I  say,  I  am  in  agreement 
with  virtually  all  of  his  speech  except  for 
two  paragraphs — says,  speaking  of  the 
United  Nations,  that — 

We  did  not  create  an  Instant  world  gov- 
ernment. Instead,  what  we  put  in  place  was 
an  international  foriim. 

He  says  that  we  do  not  have  a  world 
government;  we  have  an  international 
forum;  and  that  that  international  forum 
can  dictate  to  Congress ;  and  if  Congress 
goes  contrary  to  action  taken  by  the  Se- 
curity Council,  it  is  going  contrary  to 
something  that  is  legally  binding  on  the 
United  States.  I  submit  that  Mr.  Scali 
is  just  as  wrong  as  he  can  be. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  for  at  least  one  brief 
period  as  a  delegate  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  came  away  with  this  conclusion  : 
That  the  sooner  we  in  Congress,  and  the 
American  people,  recognize  the  United 
Nations  to  be  exactly  what  everybody 
else  on  God's  green  Earth  believes  it  to 
be,  the  better  off  everybody,  including 
ourselves,  will  be.  What  the  United  Na- 
tions really  is,  is  clearly  a  debating  so- 
ciety. To  pretend  that  it  is  something 
else  is  to  mislead  oneself. 

People  generally  follow  what  the 
United  Nations  recommends  if  they  find 
it  to  their  advantage,  otherwise  they  ig- 
nore it.  When  the  United  Nations  rec- 
oramends  that  people  do  somethng,  they 
will  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  it,  even 
though  they  may  not  be  inclined  to  do  so, 
because  the  United  States  might  offer 
them  the  advantage  of  a  trade  conces- 
sion or  offer  to  do  something  that  they 
want  us  to  do  in  other  respects.  But 
the  idea  that  the  United  Nations  has  this 
great  power  to  move  the  world  in  one  di- 
rection or  the  other  is  not  shared  by 
the  rest  of  the  world.  They  use  it  only 
when  they  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
use  it  for  their  own  interests. 

The  United  States,  I  suppose,  is  the 
only  nation  on  Earth  that  permits  the 
United  Nations,  this  International  de- 
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bating  society,  to  use  the  United  States. 
My  only  regret  is  that  I  was  not  per- 
mitted to  vote  to  decline  to  finance  any 
more  activities  of  the  United  Nations.  So, 
I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that  my 
vote  in  the  State  Department  appropria- 
tion bill  we  just  passed  today  was  dic- 
tated by  other  thixgs  that  were  in  the 
bill.  If  it  had  been  purely  a  $200  million 
appropriation  for  the  United  Nations,  I 
would  have  said  it  was  not  worth  $2,  that 
if  we  were  interested  in  seeing  some- 
thing going  on,  we  could  find  something 
more  interesting  than  the  United  Nations 
and  we  should  go  somewhere  else. 

If  Mr.  Scall  thinks  that  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  respect  a  resolution  of 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions or  of  the  General  Assembly  as  be- 
ing international  law  binding  on  them, 
I  would  invite  him  to  go  aroimd  the 
world  and  find  out  hew  many  nations 
do  regard  it  as  being  international  law 
binding  upon  them.  I  think  that  he  will 
find  this  organization  has  more  respect 
in  the  United  States — which  pays  most  of 
its  expenses,  provides  it  with  a  home,  and 
sponsored  the  idea  to  begin  with — than 
anywhere  else  on  earth. 

Any  respect  the  United  Nations  enjoys 
among  the  American  people  has  declined 
drastically  year  by  year  to  the  point 
where  I  would  think  its  impotence,  its 
effectiveness,  and  its  ability  to  do  that  for 
which  it  was  organized  In  the  first  in- 
stance has  declined  to  the  point  where 
a  lot  of  us,  who  had  such  high  hope:, 
now  feel  we  would  be  better  ofif  if  we 
dissolved  that  outfit  and  put  something 
else  in  to  take  its  place,  to  do  that  which 
the  United  Nations  was  organized  to  do 
to  begin  with. 

But  in  spite  the  efforts  of  those  who 
did  not  agree  with  the  objectives  of  the 
United  Nations,  such  as  the  Communist 
blocs,  wiiich  prevented  that  organization 
from  being  what  it  could  have  been, 
which  many  of  us  hoped  that  it  would 
be,  we  joined  in  seeking  to  promote  peace. 
In  working  together  for  the  good  of  the 
world,  and  to  strengthen  world  govern- 
ment rather  than  to  undermine  and  de- 
stroy it.  So  that  the  purpose  of  the 
United  Nations  has  been  so  completely 
negated  by  those  who  did  not  share  that 
desire,  it  has  probably  become  as  much 
of  an  impediment  to  achieving  what  it 
was  organized  to  do  as  it  has  been  an 
asset  for  that  purpose. 

So,  if  Mr.  Scali  has  not  become  aware 
of  what  the  United  Nations  really  is,  what 
the  rest  of  the  world  knows  it  to  be,  I 
would  invite  him  to  take  a  trip  around 
the  world  and  find  out  for  himself 
whether  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
regard  a  United  Nations  resolution  as 
being  international  law  binding  on  them. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes,  and  I 
would  be  interested,  too,  to  know  how 
many  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  feel  that  their  votes  are 
boimd  by  what  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity CouncJ  does,  and  how  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
feel  that  they  cannot  pass  legislation 
here,  affecting  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  inhabitants  thereof,  If 
such  legislation  goes  counter  to  some- 
thing that  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  in  New  York  has  dictated. 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
experience  that  much  of  the  time  we 
spent  at  the  United  Nations  was  a  very 
frustrating  experience  and  could  have 
been  much  better  spent  somewhere  else. 
I  would  think  that  Mr.  Scali  would  be 
well  advised  to  spend  some  of  his  time 
reading  the  speech  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.)  .  He  would  find  it  to  be  a  far 
better  investment  of  his  time  and  energy 
than  in  observing  and  entering  into  the 
activities  that  occur  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana  for 
his  comments.  In  connection  with  his 
comments,  let  me  say  that  the  United 
Nations  has  changed  a  great  deal  since 
1945  when  it  was  first  organized.  At  that 
time,  there  were  51  members,  all  of  whom 
had  a  long  record  of  government — in 
many  cases  self-government,  but  in  any 
case  a  long  record  of  government. 

Now  there  are  132  nations  who  are 
members,  and  few  of  the  new  ones  have 
any  record  of  government.  There  is  very 
little  education  in  those  nations.  They 
are  small,  which  is  no  fault  of  theirs,  of 
course,  but  in  many  cases  they  lack  the 
experience  with  government  even  to  gov- 
ern themselves  effectively.  Many  of  them, 
however,  are  not  only  telling  the  world 
how  to  govern  itself,  but  are  telling  the 
United  States  how  to  govern  itself. 

Yet  our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, who  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  says  that  the 
U.S.  Congress  is  acting  illegally,  that  we 
are  bound— tho  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia — by  some  action  that  the  Se- 
curity Council  in  New  York  takes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia yield  to  me,  since  he  has  referred  to 
me? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vii-- 
ginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  When  I  was 
elected  to  this  body,  and  each  time  I  have 
been  reelected,  I  have  had  to  take  an 
oath  upon  entering  the  office  of  U.S.  Sen- 
ator to  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  I  did  that  glad- 
ly and  willingly  and  I  would  not  have  it 
any  other  way.  But  I  have  never  yet 
taken  an  oath  to  uphold  a  constitution  of 
the  United  Nations.  That  has  not  been 
required  of  me.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  I 
would  take  such  an  oath. 

I  am  not  wholly  against  the  United 
Nations.  I  think  it  has  done  some  good. 
But  I  am  not  in  agreement  with  many 
of  its  actions.  It  is  a  weak  vessel.  But, 
that  is  not  the  point. 

My  first  allegiance  is  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  On  the  other  hand, 
my  allegiance — if  I  have  any — to  the 
United  Nations  is  somewhere  way,  way, 
way  down  the  line. 

Now,  insofar  as  U.N.  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia  are  concerned,  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  whether  he  believes  Rliodesia, 
in  any  way,  constitutes  a  threat  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  world. 

Mr.   HARRY  F.   BYRD,   JR.   By  no 


stretch  of  anyone's  imagination  do  I  see 
how  it  could  possibly  be  construed  as  a 
threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Has  Rhodesia, 
in  any  of  its  actions  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  can  re- 
member, offended  or  threatened  the 
security  of  the  United  States  of  America? 
Has  it  taken  any  action  with  respect  to 
trade  with  the  United  States  or  against 
the  good  name  of  the  United  States  that 
would  be  offensive  to  this  country? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Are  there  any 
United  Nations  sanctions  against  trad- 
ing with  the  Soviet  Union — a  coimtry 
which  is  feared  by  much  of  the  free  world 
and  which  on  many  occasions  has  threat- 
ened the  peace  and  security  of  other 
countries,  including  our  own? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  There  are 
no  sanctions  against  trading  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  were  no  sanctions 
against  trading  with  North  Vietnam  at 
the  time  North  Vietnam  was  killing  50,- 
000  Americans  and  wounding  300,000 
others. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Are  there  any 
United  Nations  sanctions  against  trad- 
ing with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China — a  government  which  contributed 
to  the  killing  of  Americans  and  allies  in 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  There  are 
no  sanctions  whatsoever. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Then  why  are 
there  sanctions  against  trading  with 
Rhodesia? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  cannot 
understand  why  there  should  be.  The 
principal  reason  seems  to  be  that  Rho- 
desia is  seeking  to  do  what  the  United 
States  did  almost  200  years  ago;  namely, 
to  declare  her  independence  from  Great 
Britain.  Whether  she  should  be  a  part 
of  Great  Britain  or  independent  of  Great 
Britain,  I  do  not  think  is  for  us  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  to  say. 
Whatever  she  wants  to  do  is  all  right 
with  me,  or  whatever  they  want  to  do 
between  them  is  all  right  with  me. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  see  our  country 
Institute  sanctions  against  another  coun- 
try because  that  coxmtry  seeks  her  inde- 
pendence from  the  same  country  from 
which  we  sought  our  independence  in 
1776. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator feel  that  the  United  States  has  been 
largely  persuaded  in  this  venture  by  vir- 
tue of  its  allegiance  to  and  warm  friend- 
ship with  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Certainly, 
our  delegates  to  the  United  Nations  fol- 
lowed closely  the  recommendations,  the 
suggestions,  and  the  views  of  Great 
Britain. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Did  our 
friends  in  Great  Britain  apply  sanctions 
against  trading  with  North  Vietnam  dur- 
ing the  years  North  Vietnam  was  killing 
American  fighting  men  In  South 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  No,  Great 
Britain  did  not  apply  sanctions  against 
North  Vietnam.  More  than  that.  Great 
Britain  permitted  ships  fiying  her  flag 
to  carry  cargo  to  North  Vietnam  at  a 
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time  when  the  United  States  was  heavily 
engaged  in  military  activity  in  that  area. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  In  other  words 
Great  Britain  had  no  compunctions 
against  trading  with  our  enemy  at  a  time 
when  our  enemy  was  killing  American 
fighting  men.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we 
went  along  with  Great  Britain  in  apply- 
ing sanctions  against  a  little  country  that 
was  not  killing  American  fighting  men, 
a  coimtry  with  which  we  were  not  and 
are  not  at  war,  and  a  country  that  did 
not  then  and  does  not  now  constitute  a 
threat  to  the  peace  and  security  of  our 
own  coimtry  or  of  Great  Britain  or  of  the 
world.  Is  that  a  fair  statement  to  make? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  think  that 
Is  a  very  fair  statement,  a  perfectly  fair 
statement. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  that  he  does  not  stand  alone  in 
this  matter,  although  he  has  been  alone 
in  taking  the  floor  here  from  time  to  time 
to  speak  on  the  subject.  I  have  been  will- 
ing just  to  listen,  because  I  felt  that  I 
could  learn.  But  I  assure  him  that  I  stand 
with  him  in  this  matter;  and  if  the  votes 
of  the  Senate  upon  several  occasions  are 
to  be  taken  as  any  indication  of  the  over- 
all sentiment  of  the  Senate,  he  knows 
that  he  has  considerable  company  here 
with  him.  I  hope  he  will  continue  to  take 
the  position  he  is  taking.  I,  for  one,  will 
continue  to  stand  by  his  side  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  my  close  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia.  There  is  no  one 
with  whom  I  would  rather  stand  side  by 
side  than  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd)  .  I  am  grateful  for  his  remarks. 

The  point  that  the  able  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  raised,  as  to  whether 
Rhodesia  constitutes  a  threat  to  world 
peace,  gets  to  the  heart  of  the  problem 
that  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Natlcms  had  to  face  when  the  decision 
was  made  to  apply  sanctions.  Under  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  the  only  lawful 
right  the  Security  Council  has  to  demand 
sanctions  is  to  make  a  case  that  a  par- 
ticular country  is  a  threat  to  world 
peace. 

How  can  tmyone  say  that  this  small, 
landlocked  country — ^with  a  very  small 
defense  force — can  constitute  a  threat 
to  world  peace?  It  shows  the  hypocrisy 
of  this  whole  thing. 

I  have  never  been  to  Rhodesia.  I  do 
not  know  many  Rhodesians,  I  have  no 
personal  Interest  In  this  matter  at  all. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  I  became 
Interested  in  this  matter  in  1966  and 
1967. 

I  think  It  is  absolutely  outrageous 
for  this  great  country,  the  United  States, 
to  apply  sanctions  against  a  peaceful, 
little  country  which  by  no  stretch  of  the 
Imagination  can  be  construed  as  a  threat 
to  world  peace. 

To  show  further  the  hyprocrisy,  it  was 
Just  2  weeks  ago  that  the  Americsm  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations  and  the 
British  representative  to  the  United 
Nations  vetoed  in  the  Security  Council 
an  effort  to  apply  sanctions  to  South 
Africa  and  to  Portugal. 

South  Africa  has  for  herself,  and 
Portugal  has  for  her  colonies,  a  similar 
philosophy  of  government,  one  might 


say,  insofar  as  the  handling  of  certain 
problems  in  those  countries  is  concerned, 
as  does  Rhodesia.  Yet,  sanctions  were  not 
applied  against  South  Africa  or  Portu- 
gal, because  the  American  and  British 
representatives  vetoed  that  proposal. 

If  our  Ambassador  vetoed  the  proposal 
to  declare  sanctions  against  South 
Africa,  which  he  did,  and  if  he  vetoed 
the  proposal  to  declare  sanctions  against 
Portugal — the  Portuguese  colonies  of 
Angola  and  Mozambique  have  the  racial 
elements  that  are  subject  to  laws  similar 
to  those  in  Rhodesia — then,  to  my  mind, 
it  clearly  comes  down  to  the  fact  that 
the  only  reason  there  are  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  is  that  Rhodesia  is  try- 
ing to  get  her  independence  from  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States  is  help- 
ing to  prevent  that  from  being  done. 

I  think  that  is  a  matter  to  be  deter- 
mined by  Great  Britain  and  Rhodesia, 
a  matter  to  be  worked  out  between  them- 
selves. 

What  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  is 
that  the  American  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  Mr.  John  Scall,  says: 

The  action  ol  th©  Security  Council  Is 
legally  binding  on  the  United  States. 

He  calls  on  Congress  to  change  the  law 
so  that  we  will  conform  ourselves  to  the 
action  taken  by  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  in  regard  to  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia.  Well,  I  sort  of  hope 
that  issue  will  come  up. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Did  I  correctly 
understand  the  Senator  to  say  that  the 
actions  by  the  Seciuity  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  are  legally  binding  upon 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  In  reply,  let 
me  read  a  sentence  from  the  speech  by 
Ambassador  ScaU: 

At  that  time,  the  Cong^ress  voted  legislation 
making  It  impossible  for  the  Executive 
Branch  to  prevent  imports  of  chrome  and 
other  strategic  commodities  from  Rhodesia 
as  required  by  the  Security  Council,  a  deci- 
sion which  the  United  States  voted  and 
which  is  legally  binding  on  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Notwith- 
standing the  action  of  Congress  to  the 
contrary? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Notwith- 
standing the  action  of  Congress,  the  am- 
bassador representing  the  United  States 
says  that  our  laws  must  be  subordinated 
to  the  decrees  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  This  should 
come  as  an  eye-opener  to  all  Members  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  would 
think  so. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Even  those 
Members  of  Congress  who  may  in  this 
particular  instance  disagree  with  the 
position  of  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  with  respect  to  the  importation 
of  chromium  ore. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Even  though 
they  may  disagree  with  him  on  that 
questi(»i.  I  wonder  how  many  Members 
of  Congress  would  swallow  this  doctrine 
that  the  action  of  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  is  binding  on  the  United  States. 


notwithstanding  the  action  of  the  Fed- 
eral legislature  to  the  contrary.  That  is 
a  pretty  far-reaching  doctrine,  in  my 
estimation. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  What  the 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  says 
is  more  far-reaching  than  the  question 
of  whether  chrome  should  be  impKjrted 
from  Rhodesia;  much  more  important 
than  whether  there  should  be  sanctions. 
He  is  hitting  at  the  heart  of  the  legisla- 
tive system  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Is  he  not  re- 
futing what  he  said  earlier,  if  I  under- 
stand what  the  Senator  read  earlier — 
and  I  have  great  respect  for  Mr.  Scali. 
I  do  not  want  the  Record  to  misrepresent 
me  in  this  respect,  but  I  understood  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  to  say 
earlier  that  in  reading  the  statement  by 
Mr.  Scali 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Perhaps 
this  was  the  statement: 

We  can  see  now  clearly  that  we  did  not 
create  an  instant  world  government. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Right.  Is  not 
Mr.  Scali  in  another  part  of  his  state- 
ment refuting  what  he  said  in  that  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  He  said  we  did 
not  create  an  instant  world  government, 
but  now  he  is  saying  in  another  part  of 
his  statement  that  the  actions  of  the 
United  Nations  are  superior  to  the  ac- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Congress  to  the  con- 
trary; and  therefore,  insofar  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  it  is  in  es- 
sence, a  member  of  a  world  government 
that  is  supreme  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  as  one  of  the  com- 
ponents of  that  world  government. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes.  That  is 
what  he  is  arguing  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  speech.  In  the  first  part  he  stated: 

We  can  see  now  clearly  that  we  did  not 
create  an  instant  world  government.  In- 
stead, what  we  put  in  place  was  an  interna- 
tional forum. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  How,  then, 
can  the  decisions  of  a  mere  international 
forum  be  superior  to  the  contrarj*  actions 
of  the  duly  constituted  Federal  legisla- 
ting of  one  of  the  participants — to  wit. 
the  United  States — in  that  international 
forum? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  To  me,  it 
cannot,  I  would  think  regardless  of  how 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  or  Member  of 
the  House  might  stand  on  the  ques- 
tion of  sanctions  Eigainst  Rhodesia  on 
the  importation  of  chrome,  it  seems  to 
me  that  all  of  us  must  stand  foursquare 
for  the  principle  that  we  cannot  be 
bound  in  our  deliberations  here  by  what 
might  be  done  by  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  States  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

If  we  get  to  the  point  that  Ambassador 
Scali  is  arguing,  I  eon  not  sure  I  want 
to  remain  a  Member  of  this  body,  as  fine 
a  body  as  it  is,  and  as  fine  a  group  of 
men  as  it  is.  I  sun  going  to  vote  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  As  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia said,  he  took  an  oath  to  uphold 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  his  obligation  Is  to  the  United  States 
and  the  people  of  the  States. 
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Mr.  Scall  pointed  out  that  the  United 
States  has  not  created  a  world  govern- 
ment. Ambassador  Seal!  makes  that 
clear  in  his  own  statement.  If  we  have 
not  gone  into  a  world  government,  how 
can  an  international  forum,  as  he  calls 
it,  decree  laws  for  the  United  States  and 
dictate  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  what  is  and  what  is  not  legally 
binding  on  it? 

I  know  a  lot  of  people  in  Congress 
want  to  give  more  p>ower  to  the  Presi- 
dent, whoever  he  might  be;  many  peo- 
ple in  Congress  want  to  give  more  power 
to  the  United  Nations;  and  some  in  Con- 
gress are  not  particularly  concerned  how 
they  use  their  responsibility  and  they 
are  perfectly  willing  to  give  away  the 
prerogatives  and  let  someone  else  assume 
the  responsibility. 

However,  how  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  how  many  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  agree  with  Am- 
ba.ssador  Scali  that  if  the  Security  Coun- 
cil votes  a  certain  action,  that  that  ac- 
tion is  binding  on  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States?  I  would  like  to  see  a  roll- 
call  on  that,  if  there  is  any  way  to  bring 
it  about.  I  just  do  not  believe  that  the 
men  who  are  sitting  in  this  Chamber  and 
the  men  sitting  in  the  Chamber  across 
the  hall,  the  vast  majority  of  them,  are 
going  to  subordinate  their  own  judgment 
and  their  own  convictions,  and  their  own 
responsibilities  to  represent  the  people 
who  sent  them  here,  and  that  they  are 
going  to  abdicate  that  responsibility  to 
a  group  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  that  once  the  American  peo- 
ple realize  that  that  kind  of  under- 
standing is  abroad,  then  there  will  be 
even  less  support  for  the  United  Nations 
than  there  is  now. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  cor- 
rect in  that  appraisal  and  I  personally 
would  not  like  to  see  less  support  for 
the  United  Nations.  I  think  it  has  a  role 
to  play. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  Sen- 
ator's statement  also  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  think  it 
has  a  role  to  play,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
is  being  helped  when  the  American  Am- 
bassador makes  such  a  speech.  Most  of 
the  speech  is  good,  as  I  said  in  my  open- 
ing remarks.  I  could  have  delivered  that 
speech  very  comfortably  if  he  had  left 
out  those  two  paragraphs  saying  that 
the  Security  Council  can  dictate  deci- 
sions to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  believe  that  people  of 
this  country  would  stand  for  any  such 
proposal  as  that.  I  believe  he  would  be 
rendering  a  greater  service  to  this  world 
organization  and  one  which  I  felt  a  rap- 
port with,  when  I  came  from  Okinawa,  in 
1945.  when  it  was  formed.  He  would  be 
helping  that  organization  if  he  would 
carry  out  the  laws  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  explain  to  his 
colleagues  in  New  York  in  the  Security 
Council  and  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  that  this  Is  a  free 
country  and  that  we  have  not  turned 
over  the  prerogatives  of  the  United  States 
to  the  United  Nations. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  be  granted 
leave  of  absence  from  the  Senate  on  offi- 
cial business  for  Friday.  June  15. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
FRIDAY  UNTIL  MONDAY,  JUNE  18, 
1973,  AT  11  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  tomor- 
row, it  stand  in  adjournment  until  11 
o'clock  Monday  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day next,  after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR., 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  des- 
ignees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW  AND  FOR 
CONSIDERATION  OF  S.  1413 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  luianimous  consent  that  following 


the  recognition  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.)  tomorrow,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  3  minutes, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  S.  1413,  a  bill  which 
has  been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  and  that  the  unfinished  business 
remain  in  a  temporarily  laid-aside  status 
until  the  disposition  of  S.  1413  or  until 
the  close  of  business  tomorrow,  which- 
ever is  the  earlier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  way  that 
request  was  phrased  may  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  S.  1413  Is  a  controversial  meas- 
ure, which  It  Is  not.  but  I  feel  it  neces- 
sary, in  so  asking  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  aside,  to  phrase  the  re- 
quest in  such  manner. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
COMMERCE  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT TONIGHT  TO  FILE  A  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  7200 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  H.R. 
7200. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  might  state 
that  I  was  asked  to  do  this  by  the  very 
distinguished  Senator  irora.  Maine  (Mr. 
Hathaway),  who  now  presides  over  the 
Senate  with  a  degree  of  diligence,  skill, 
and  efficiency  as  rare  as  a  day  in  June. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  do  so.  I  beg 
the  indulgence  of  the  Chair. 


A  SUMMARY  OF  CHAMBER 
PROCEEDINGS 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Op- 
erations has  been  conducting  a  pilot 
study  of  summarizing  the  Chamber  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress.  We  have  been  re- 
porting activities  here  in  the  Senate  since 
May  29. 

Because  of  the  Interest  that  has  been 
demonstrated  by  Members  of  the  Senate. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  study 
be  continued  for  2  additional  weeks  and 
that  two  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations 
be  allowed  the  privilege  of  the  floor  until 
our  report  has  been  prepared  and  until 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion has  had  time  and  opportunity  to  give 
it  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  Is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  meet  at  11  a.m. 

After  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  imder  the  stand- 
ing order,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.)  will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  after  which  there  will  be  a 
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period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  3  minutes,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
the  Chair  will  lay  before  the  Senate  S. 
1413,  a  bill  to  Increase  the  authorization 
for  fiscal  year  1974  for  the  committee  for 
purchase  of  products  and  services  of  the 
blind  and  other  severely  handicapped. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  that  measure, 
It  Is  the  present  Intention  of  the  leader- 
ship to  get  consent  to  take  up  H.R.  7357. 
an  act  to  extend  kidney  disease  medi- 
care coverage  to  railroad  employees, 
their  spouses,  and  their  dependent  chil- 
dren, and  for  other  purposes.  It  Is  not 
anticipated  that  that  bill  will  take  much 
time.  It  Is  not  considered  to  be  contro- 
versial. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  that  measure 
and  any  other  calendar  measures  which 
may  have  been  cleared  for  action  or  for 
unanlmoiis  consent  by  that  time,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  then  unfinished  business.  It  now 
being  the  pending  business,  S.  268.  the 
National  Land-Use  Policy  bill. 

Opening  statements  will  be  made  upon 
that  measure  tomorrow.  Amendments,  of 
course,  may  be  called  up,  and  yea-and- 
nay  votes  could  possibly  occur  on 
tomorrow. 

Looking  down  the  road  a  bit,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  accordance  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader's  statement 
earlier  today.  It  may  be  well  to  recapitu- 
late what  may  be  ahead  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  its  tehedule  for  next 
week.  This  Is  a  bare-bones  prognostica- 
tion, but  It  will  at  least  give  some  Indica- 
tion of  what  Is  In  the  offing. 

On  Monday,  In  accordance  again  with 
the  statement  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  Senate  will  begin 
to  operate  from  time  to  time  on  a  double 
track  system.  For  example,  the  land-use 
bill  may  be  temporarily  laid  aside  on 
Monday,  thus  opening  up  the  first  track 
to  S.  907,  the  Arctic  Winter  Games  bill, 
on  which  there  Is  a  time  limitation.  It  is 
the  present  intention  of  the  leadership 
to  try  to  proceed  in  precisely  that  man- 
ner up  to  that  point. 

Also  on  Monday  the  Senate  may,  on  a 
first-track  basis  proceed  to  take  up  S. 
925,  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  bill.  Or 
It  may  Instead  take  up  S.  470,  to  umend 


the  Investment  Company  Act  and  Invest- 
ment Advisors  Act.  Yea-and-nay  votes 
will  occiu-  on  Monday. 

Another  possible  first-track  item  for 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday  is  S.  1125,  which 
deals  with  alcoholic  abuse  and  alco- 
holism. 

As  to  Tuesdsiy,  Jime  19,  action  will 
continue  on  the  land-use  bill.  Senators 
will  keep  In  mind  the  possible  double- 
track  procedure  mentioned  above  for 
Tuesday. 

It  Is  quite  likely,  as  I  view  the  schedule 
at  this  point,  that  most  of  Tuesday  will 
be  taken  up  with  amendments  to  the 
land-use  bill.  Hopefully,  that  bill  will  be 
completed  on  Tuesday.  Yea-and-nay 
votes  will  occur  on  Tuesday. 

As  to  Wednesday,  the  leadership  will 
call  up  the  NASA  authorization  bill.  Yea- 
and-nay  votes  will  occur  thereon.  Hope- 
fully, the  land-use  bill  will  have  been 
completed  on  Tuesday,  but  if  It  Is  still 
hanging  around,  it  will  remain  as  the 
unfinished  business. 

As  to  Thursday  and  Friday  of  next 
week,  any  imcompleted  measures  among 
those  which  I  have  already  enumerated 
will  be  continued  to  their  completion. 

Additionally,  S.  1443,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  furnishing  of  defense  articles  and 
services  to  foreign  countries  and  inter- 
national organizations,  can  come  lip. 
Other  measures  will  £dso  be  cleared  for 
action  by  then.  Hence,  yea-and-nay  votes 
can  be  expected  on  Thursday  and  Friday. 

Of  coiirse,  the  foregoing  sequence  of 
measures  may  have  to  be  altered  from 
time  to  time,  depending  upon  the  floor 
situation,  but  this  listing  Is  for  the  con- 
venience of  Senators  that  they  may 
anticipate  a  busy  week  ahead  with  yea- 
and-nay  votes  expected  daily. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  this  is  as  good 
a  time  as  any  to  state  also  that  the  Sen- 
ate may  have  to  operate  on  Saturdays  If 
the  situation  becomes  necessary  prior  to 
the  July  4th  holiday.  I  am  not  saying 
that  the  Senate  definitely  will  be  in  ses- 
sion on  Saturdays,  but  I  am  constrained 
to  indicate  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
Saturday  sessions,  if  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  Senate's  work  and  have  the 
calendar  in  excellent  shape  by  the  time 
the  Independence  holiday  arrives. 

During  the  month  of  July  we  are  going 


to  have  a  glut  of  appropriations  bills. 
The  House.  I  anticipate,  will  act  on  at 
least  a  half  dozen  of  the  regular  appro- 
priations bills  during  the  remainder  of 
the  month  of  June.  This  would  mean 
that  during  July  there  would  be  several 
appropriations  bills  cleared  for  Senate 
floor  action.  So,  Satiu-day  sessions  are  a 
very  distinct  possibility  during  the  month 
of  July. 

The  same  can  be  said  for  September, 
keeping  in  mind  that  there  is  an  August 
recess  in  the  offing. 

Mr.  President,  that  about  wraps  up  the 
program  for  the  week  ahead,  as  far  as 
now  can  be  seen. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  hllL. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. If  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  imtil 
11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:42 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Friday,  June  15,  1973,  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  14, 1973 : 

Department  of  Commerce 

Sidney  L.  Jones,  of  Mlchig&n.  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce,  vice  Harold 
C.  Passer,  resigned. 

Department  of  Labor 
Julius  Shlskln,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  Statistics,   U.S.   Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Geoffrey  H.  Moore,  resigned. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  14, 1973: 

Department  of  State 

Graham  A.  Martin,  of  North  Carolina,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

(The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/mrsrfai/,  June  14, 1973 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  S.  W.  Easty,  Jr.,  St. 
Andrew's  By-the-Sea  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  Nags  Head,  N.C.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

O  Almighty  God,  as  we  commemorate 
today  the  symbol  of  our  unity  expressed 
in  our  beloved  Stars  and  Stripes,  may  we 
ever  recall  to  heart  and  mind  the  strug- 
gles, sufferings,  and  strengths,  that 
forged  the  union  of  our  States  Into  one 
great  nation  under  God.  Grant  that  we 
may  rediscover  and  renew  the  Integrity, 
honesty,  and  truth,  that  provided  In- 
spiration for  past  leaders  of  our  land  and 
produced  the  precious  gift  of  freedom 
which  Is  so  fragile  in  our  world.  Help  us, 
O  Lord,  in  this  moment  of  prayer,  to 
revive  an  awareness  of  Thy  presence  in 


our  every  action  and  thought,  that  we 
may  be  reminded  of  the  source  of  our 
strength  as  we  serve  God  and  country, 
through  Jesus  Christ  oiu-  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annoimces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 


that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  4682.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Imme- 
diate disposal  of  certain  abaca  and  sisal 
cordage  fiber  now  held  In  the  national  stock- 
pile. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  tlie 
House  is  requested : 

S.  1747.  An  act  to  amend  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961  with  respect  to  authoriza- 
tions of  appropriations. 


THE  REVEREND  S.  W.  EASTY,  JR. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
plerspd  tod:iy  to  present  to  the  House  the 
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Reverend  S.  W.  Easty,  Jr.,  rector  of  St. 
Andrew's-By-the-Sea  Episcopal  Church 
In  Nags  Head.  N.C. 

Father  Easty,  who  offered  the  prayer 
In  the  House  today,  has  been  a  friend  of 
mine  for  a  number  of  years,  dating  back 
to  the  period  when  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Epiphany  in  Norfolk,  Va. 
He  Is  a  man  of  many  interests  and  tal- 
ents. Besides  being  a  splendid  profes- 
sional photographer,  he  is  a  knowledge- 
able racing  car  buff,  and  one  can  often 
find  him  on  Memorial  Day  in  Indianap- 
olis, talking  to  drivers  and  mechanics  in 
the  pit  areas  at  the  Indy  500. 

So  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  wel- 
come him  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  this  special  day,  and  it  is  with 
particular  pride  that  I  present  him  to 
this  body. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(Roll  No.  2201 

Anderson,  Escb  Reid 

Calif.  Fisher  Rodino 

Asbbrook  Fraser  Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Ashley  Hanna  Rooney.  N.Y. 

BadlUo  Harsha  Rosenthal 

Boiling  Hebert  Rousselot 

Burke,  Calif.  Heckler,  Mass.  Roybal 

Burllson.  Mo.  HoUfield  Runnels 

Chlsholm  Jarman  Ruppe 

Clark  Johnson,  Pa.  Sandman 

Clay  Jones,  NO.  Slsk 

Crane  Leggett  Steelman 

Daniels,  Litton  Stokes 

Domlnlck  V.  Mathls.  Oh.  Stuckey 

Davis,  Oa.  Mills.  Ark.  Teague.  Tex. 

Dlggs  Moorhead,  Pa.  Waldie 

Edwards,  Calif.  Nedzl  Wiggins 

Erlenbom  Rees  Wilson,  Bob 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU  381 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  requests  all 
Members  and  all  employees  who  are  in 
the  Chamber  to  be  seated  and  to  refrain 
from  conversation  during  the  ceremonies 
which  are  about  to  begin. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  order 
of  the  House  of  March  8,  1973.  the  Chair 
declares  the  House  in  recess  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observing  and  commemorating 
Flag  Day. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  18  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


FLAG  DAY 


During  the  recess  the  following  pro- 
ceedings  took  place  in  honor  of  the 


United  States  Flag,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  presiding. 

FLAG  DAT  PBOGKAM,  TT.S.  H017SE  OF 
REPKESENTATTVES,  JUNE  14,   1973 

The  United  States  Navy  Band  and  the 
United  States  Navy  Sea  Chanters  entered 
the  door  to  the  left  of  the  Speaker  and 
took  the  positions  assigned  to  them. 

The  honored  guests,  Mr.  Bob  Hope,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Commandant 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  S.  Sgt.  Gary  J. 
Guggenberger  entered  the  door  to  the 
right  of  the  Speaker  and  took  the  posi- 
tions assigned  to  them.  Mr.  Bob  Hope 
and  S.  Sgt.  Gary  J.  Guggenberger  were 
seated  at  the  desk  in  front  of  the  Speak- 
er's rostrum. 

The  United  States  Navy  Band  (con- 
ducted by  Lt.  (j.g.)  Paul  D.  Clemens, 
United  States  Navy)  presented  Grand 
Old  Flag. 

The  Doorkeeper  (Honorable  William 
M.  Miller)  announced  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States. 

I  Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

The  United  States  Navy  Band  and 
United  States-  Navy  Sea  Chanters  pre- 
sented God  Bless  America. 

The  Flag  was  carried  into  the  Cham- 
ber by  Colorbearer,  and  a  Guard  from 
each  of  the  branches  of  the  Armed 
Forces:  Sgt.  George  H.  Anderson,  3rd 
Infantry,  Ft.  Myer,  Virginia;  L./Cpl. 
Bobby  D.  McPherson,  Guard  Company, 
Marine  Barracks;  Sn.  Timothy  Dearden, 
Ceremonial  Guard,  USN;  S.  Sgt.  Thomas 
A.  Slavotinek.  USAF  Honor  Guard,  Boil- 
ing Air  Force  Base;  BM3  Ricky  B.  Sor- 
rells,  USCG  Honor  Guard,  Washington 
Radio  Station,  Alexandria,  Virginia. 

The  Color  Guard  saluted  the  Speaker, 
faced  about,  and  saluted  the  House. 

The  Flag  was  posted  and  the  Members 
were  seated. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Nichols). 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  should  like  to  present  to  you  the 
Honorable  Peter  Kyros,  Congressman 
from  the  State  of  Maine,  and  a  member 
of  the  Flag  Day  Committee. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

This  afternoon,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
it  is  my  distinct  pleasure  to  introduce  to 
you  S.  Sgt.  Gary  J.  Guggenburger  of  Cold 
Springs,  Minn.,  who  has  come  from  Fitz- 
simmons  General  Hospital  in  Denver  to 
lead  us  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Drafted  into  the  Army  in  February 
1968,  Sergeant  Guggenburger  was  as- 
signed to  the  352d  Transportation  Bat- 
talion in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Only 
1 1  months  later,  while  driving  in  a  resup- 
ply  convoy,  his  battalion  was  ambushed 
and  oven-un  by  a  superior  enemy  force. 
During  the  battle  that  ensued  Sergeant 
Guggenburger's  vehicle  was  struck  by 
enemy  fire.  He  was  last  seen  lying  at  the 
side  of  the  road,  firing  his  weapon  at  the 
enemy. 

That  was  on  January  14,  1969.  For  the 
next  49  months,  he  remained  in  a  North 
Vietnamese  prison  camp,  until  his  re- 
lease last  Febniary. 

Tills  afternoon — Flag  Day,  1973 — we 
are  aware  of  how  privileged  we  are  to 
have  Sergeant  Guggenburger  as  our 
guest.  We  are  proud  to  have  him  with  us. 
We  are  lucky  to  have  him  with  us. 


And  so,  to  lead  us  In  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance,  I  present  to  you,  with  affec- 
tion and  profound  respect.  Staff  Sergeant 
Gary  J.  Guggenburger. 

[Applause,  the  Members  and  guests 
rising.] 

Staff  Sergeant  GUGGENBURGER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  thank  the  Con- 
gressmen for  asking  me  to  come  here 
today.  It  is  a  great  honor.  I  say  thank 
you. 

[Applause,  the  Members  and  guests 
rising.] 

The  Members  and  guests,  led  by  POW 
S.  Sgt.  Gary  J.  Guggenburger  (Minne- 
sota) recited  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to 
the  Flag. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  At  this  time  I  should 
like  to  recognize  the  Honorable  William 
H.  HuDNXTT  III,  a  Member  of  Congress 
from  the  great  State  of  Indiana,  and  a 
member  of  the  Flag  Day  Committee,  who 
will  give  our  invocation. 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  O  God  our  Father,  we 
are  gathered  in  this  Flag  Day  ceremony 
to  express  our  gratitude  to  Thee  for  all 
that  our  Star-Spangled  Banner  symbo- 
lizes, and  to  recommit  oui'selves  to  mak- 
ing these  symbols  more  real  and  mean- 
ingful parts  of  our  national  life. 

For  the  drum  beats  of  history  held 
mute  in  her  folds,  we  thank  Thee,  Lord. 

For  the  roll  call  of  heroes — from  the 
mountains  to  the  prairies,  from  the 
bayous  to  the  oceans,  from  the  ghettos 
to  the  suburbs,  from  the  red  clay  of 
Georgia  to  the  snowy  caps  of  Alaska, 
from  the  rock-ribbed  coast  of  New  Eng- 
land to  the  Sim  bleached  shores  of  Ha- 
waii— who  have  marched  with  loyalty 
and  courage  under  her  colors  down  the 
hallowed  corridors  of  American  history, 
from  Valley  Forge  to  Omaha  Beach, 
from  Bull  Run  to  Iwo  Jima,  from  the 
forests  of  Germany  to  the  rice  paddies 
of  Korea,  and  the  prison  camps  of  Viet- 
nam, we  thank  Thee,  Lord. 

For  the  ideals  and  hopes  enshrined 
in  her  star-studded  field,  and  for  the 
dreams  and  aspirations  she  betokens  of 
a  better  future  and  a  better  way  of  life, 
where  there  will  be  more  justice,  more 
brotherhood,  more  peace,  more  liberty, 
and  more  equality  built  into  the  sinews 
of  the  human  community,  we  thank 
Thee,  Lord. 

O  God,  we  want  to  live  out  our  days 
imder  Thee  and  make  our's  truly  a  nation 
"under  God".  Save  us  from  the  idolatry 
of  making  a  god  of  our  particular  coun- 
try or  creed  or  party  or  race  or  way  of 
life  or  point  of  view.  Remind  us  of  your 
transcendent  sovereignty  before  which 
the  nations  rise  and  f aU,  and  your  benef- 
icent providence  imder  which  they  keep 
their  rendezvous  with  destiny. 

Where  we  are  wrong,  correct  us;  where 
we  are  weak,  strengthen  us;  where  we 
are  corrupt,  purify  us;  where  we  are  di- 
vided, reconcile  us;  and  where  we  are 
right,  confirm  us. 

And  grant,  O  most  merciful  Father, 
that  in  our  day  and  generation,  we  may 
achieve  something  worthy  to  be  remem- 
bered, so  that  when  we  pass  the  Flag  on 
to  our  own  children,  they  will  receive  It 
with  pride,  and  we  will  be  able  to  rest 
from  oiu"  labors  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  we  have  built  constructively  if  not 
completely,  and  served  faithfully  if  not 
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perfectly.  And  to  you  be  the  glory  and  the 
praise,  now  axid  forever,  world  without 
end.  Amen. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
honor  of  presenting  another  distin- 
guished guest  for  this  occasion,  the 
Honorable  Jack  F.  Kemp.  Congressman 
from  the  State  of  New  York,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Flag  Day  Committee. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a  great 
honor  today.  Flag  Day  1973.  to  have  with 
us  a  great  American,  Mr.  Bob  Hope  and 
his  lovely  wife  Delores. 

We  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  not  just  paying  tribute  to  Bob  Hope 
the  great  comedian,  television,  and  film 
personality,  but  to  Bob  Hope  the  hu- 
manitarian— the  man  who  has  for  31 
years,  and  millions  of  miles,  entertained 
our  servicemen  around  the  world  and 
stood  up  for  America  here  at  home. 

But  as  significant  as  this  day  is.  It  Is 
made  even  more  significant  by  the  fact 
that  we  meet  here  today  in  freedom  and 
at  peace. 

To  the  global  Utopian  who  longs  for  a 
perfect  world  it  Is  not  enough.  But  to 
those  who  understand  that  we  live  in  a 
less  than  perfect  world,  we  see  beneath 
the  troubled  surface  waters  of  the  Earth, 
the  deeper  tides  of  peace. 

A  yoimg  American  President  not  so 
many  years  ago,  said  that  we  should  be 
willing  to  pay  any  price  for  the  survival 
of  freedom.  Though  the  price  is  some- 
times high,  It  is  never  so  costly  as  the  loss 
of  It.  So,  Bob,  we  honor  you  today  for 
your  devotion  to  that  g^>al  and  for  your 
lifelong  dedication  to  this  flag  and  the 
peace  and  freedom  for  which  it  stands. 

Bob  Hope,  thanks  for  the  memories. 

[Applause,  the  Members  and  guests 
rising.] 

Mr.  BOB  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gressman Jack  Kemp,  distingulsheid 
Members  of  Congress,  Joint  Chiefs  of  the 
Military,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  this  is  a 
great  moment  for  me.  I  am  very  thrilled 
to  be  here  in  these  beautiful  Halls  of 
Congress.  It  is  about  the  highest  a  come- 
dian can  go. 

This  has  to  rank  with  any  honor  that 
I  have  ever  had  in  my  lifetime.  It  is  just 
the  greatest  feeling  in  the  world  to  share 
Flag  Day  with  the  Representatives  of 
Americans  who  have  been  chosen  to  guide 
them  and  move  this  Nation  forward. 

At  first  I  thought  I  was  getting  this 
honor  for  paying  my  taxes.  Then  I 
thought  I  was  getting  it  for  leaving  the 
country  so  often. 

Maybe  you  don't  know  what  a  lucky 
man  I  consider  myself  to  be.  God  gave 
me  a  certain  ability  to  make  people 
laugh,  but  America  gave  me  the  chance 
to  do  it. 

[Applause.] 

In  no  other  country  in  the  world  does 
free  speech  pay  so  well. 

[Laughter.] 

I've  had  a  great  life.  I've  lived  off 
the  fat  of  the  land,  and  I  have  the  evi- 
dence right  here  in  front  of  me. 

[Laughter.] 

This  freedom  of  speech  is  precious, 
and  the  least  we  can  do  Is  treat  it  with 
respect.  An  awful  lot  of  men  have  made 
the  sacrifice  so  that  you  and  I  can  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  freedom  in  every  way. 


When  we  can't  laugh  a  lot  at  ourselves 
and  love  a  lot,  and  leave  a  lot  in  the  way 
of  a  national  humorous  heritage  to  our 
youngsters,  then  we're  not  leaving  very 
much  of  anything  for  the  next  genera- 
tion to  bounce  aroimd  and  nm  with. 

Every  Flag  Day  I  do  something  a  lot 
of  people  save  for  November  and  Thanks- 
giving Day;  I  say  a  quiet  prayer  of 
thanks  that  this  Nation  is  enduring  and 
that  there  are  so  many  wonderful  peo- 
ple, young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  chil- 
dren of  all  ages,  who  haven't  yet,  won't 
now,  and  never  intend  to  give  up  on 
America  or  Americans. 

This  Flag  has  the  power  to  take  more 
than  200  million  of  us,  with  all  our  dif- 
ferences, and  make  us  one  people. 

The  Flag  is  the  glory  of  our  Founding 
Fathers  and  of  every  generation  of  Amer- 
icans for  almost  200  years.  On  the  battle- 
fields, on  the  sea,  in  the  air.  It  has  in- 
spired millions  to  give  their  all  to  Insure 
freedom  for  everyone. 

And  the  Flag  still  inspires  us  today.  I 
imderstand  each  of  you  has  sent  a  Flag 
from  the  Capitol  to  fly  over  a  city  hall, 
a  school,  a  church,  or  synagogue  to  en- 
able every  American  to  say,  "That's  my 
Flag  and  I  love  it,"  and  every  American 
can  look  up  to  the  Flag  and  re£u;h  for 
the  stars. 

Some  social  critics  are  saying  there's 
a  loss  of  confidence  by  the  people  in  the 
Federal  Government,  and  they  are  pre- 
dicting terrible  things  on  the  horizon  for 
this  nation  and  its  citizens.  They  are  for- 
getting something  that  unfortunately  we 
remember  only  once  a  year  or  so — the 
American  Flag.  Color  it  red,  white  and 
blue — and  symbolic. 

You  sometimes  might  want  to  color  it 
red.  white,  black  and  blue.  It  takes  such 
a  pounding  from  Its  enemies  and  un- 
friendly friends,  but  it  takes  that  pound- 
ing and  keeps  coming  back  stronger  than 
ever.  I  often  wonder  why  our  Pounding 
Fathers  chose  the  colors,  red,  white  and 
blue.  Maybe  red  for  Rhode  Island  sun- 
sets, white  for  a  field  of  South  Carolina 
cotton,  and  blue  for  the  magic  of  the  sky 
over  Oklahoma. 

That  Flag  waved  long,  hard,  and 
bravely  when  World  War  I  marched  Into 
our  midst.  It  was  never  stronger  or  more 
right  than  in  defense  of  humanity's  right 
to  live  when  it  waved  tliroughout  the 
universe  dming  the  Second  World  War. 

The  Korean  conflict  found  Americans 
and  their  Flag  rallying  around  a  little 
Asian  nation — and  again,  it  was  not  a 
pretty  war;  no  war  Is. 

Vietnam  caused  a  lot  of  serious  wounds 
in  the  United  States  fabric  of  together- 
ness. But  again,  due  to  a  lot  of  coordina- 
tion of  fine  Americans,  it  came  out  of 
a  dark  and  mystic  tunnel,  and  we  found 
the  Flag  still  there. 

Yearn  with  me  for  the  time  when 
proof  of  our  Flag's  presence  no  longer 
will  be  the  rocket's  red  glare  or  the  bombs 
bursting  in  air,  but  just  a  family  like 
yours  and  mine  on  a  picnic  somewhere 
sitting  on  the  grass  on  a  day  like  this, 
silently  aware  of  the  best  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  cloth — the  American  Flag. 

We  saw  a  wonderful  demonstration  of 
what  love  for  country  Is  when  the  pris- 
oners of  war  came  home.  It  was  truly 
inspirational  seeing  so  many  returning 


veterans  stand  and  salute  the  Flag.  What 
astounds  me  is  the  fact  that  these  pris- 
oners had  more  faith  in  our  country 
while  they  were  In  prison  than  a  lot  of 
us  Americans  who  are  walking  around 
here  free.  [Applause.] 

And  they  brought  a  Flag  home  with 
them,  one  they  had  made  while  they 
were  in  the  Hanoi  Hilton,  a  small  Flag 
but  a  powerful  force  of  hope  for  those 
great  Americans. 

You  really  cannot  describe  what  the 
Flag  means. 

We  try  with  words,  music  and  song  and 
salutes,  and  these  are  fine.  Yet  how  do 
you  put  into  words  the  feelings  of  goose- 
pimples  when  the  Flag  is  being  raised  or 
goes  marching  by?  You  can  only  stand  in 
reverence  and  offer  a  silent  prayer  of 
thanks  that  the  Flag  still  waves  for  you 
and  me  and  for  all  Americans.  And  long 
may  it  wave.  Thank  you. 

[Applause,  the  Members  and  guests 
rising.] 

The  United  States  Navy  Band  and 
United  States  Navy  Sea  Chanters  (Nar- 
rator— POlc.  Ed  Glenn)  presented  /  Am 
the  Nation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  certainly  be  remiss  if  I 
failed  to  recognize  Bob's  lovely  wife  In 
the  Executive  Gallery,  Mrs.  Dolores 
Hope. 

WUl  you  stand,  please,  Dolores. 

[Applause,  the  Members  and  guests 
rising.] 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  distin- 
guished guests,  ladies  smd  gentlemen, 
during  the  long  night  of  September  14, 
1814,  Francis  Scott  Key  WTote  these  im- 
mortal words: 

Oh,  say,  does  that  Star-Spangled  Banner 
yet  wave  o'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave? 

In  times  of  crisis  this  has  been  a  re- 
curring question  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  Americans  throughout  the  history  of 
this  Nation.  Thankfully  in  every  national 
crisis  the  answer  has  been  "yes" — this 
grand  Flag  has  continued  to  wave  o'er  the 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave.  It  was  "yes"  during  the  bleak  days 
at  Valley  Forge — ^It  was  "yes"  as  Key 
watched  the  bombardment  at  Fort 
McHenry,  it  was  "yes"  at  the  Argonne 
Forest,  it  was  "yes"  at  Pearl  Harbor  and 
it  was  "yes"  at  the  Hanoi  Hilton. 

Brave  hands  have  raised  it  above  the 
regions  of  ice  in  the  Arctic  Seas  and  have 
set  it  up  on  the  mountains  of  the  West 
and  set  it  proudly  on  the  Moon. 

How  many  heroes  Its  folds  have  cov- 
ered in  death — how  many  have  lived  for 
it — how  many  others  have  died  for  it.  It 
has  been  the  pledge  of  freedom,  of  jus- 
tice and  of  order.  Tyrants  only  have 
hated  it,  and  the  enemies  of  mankind 
alone  have  trampled  it  to  the  Earth.  All 
who  want  truth  and  righteousness,  love 
and  salute  it. 

During  the  grim  moments  in  our  Na- 
tion's history,  our  Flag  has  always  been 
a  source  of  inspiration.  Why  is  this?  Af- 
ter all,  the  Flag  is  only  cloth — red,  white 
and  blue  threads  woven  together  Into 
thirteen  stripes,  alternating  red  and 
white  and  fifty  white  stars  on  a  blue 
field. 
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But,  to  the  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans, the  flag  is  much  more  than  this. 
It  should  remind  us  of  everything  that  is 
good  about  this  great  Nation — our  free- 
dom, our  individuality,  and  our  unity.  It 
represents  in  essence  our  whole  way  of 
life — our  rich  history  Is  embroidered  into 
every  star  and  stripe  on  that  grand  ban- 
ner, from  the  13  original  colonies  rep- 
resented in  the  stripes  to  the  fifty 
States  symbolized  by  the  stars,  which 
are  united  together  into  one  Nation. 

Despite  elements  of  anti-American 
sentiment  in  some  parts  of  the  world, 
the  American  flag  is  still  an  emblem  of 
strength,  honor,  benevolence,  and  free- 
dom to  millions  of  people  throughout  the 
world.  It  was  American  military  might 
and  economic  assistance  that  insured  a 
rapid  recovery  in  Western  Europe  follow- 
ing World  War  II.  Most  Americans  are 
aware  that  the  Nation  symbolized  by 
this  flag  has  been  the  most  Important 
force  for  international  peace  and  stabil- 
ity since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Our  flag  hsis  had  its  share  of  detrac- 
tors in  recent  years.  We  have  all  seen 
film  clips  of  some  of  our  so-called  citizens 
burning  the  American  flag — the  symbol 
of  our  great  Nation.  While  these  flag 
burners  were  demonstrating  their  dis- 
loyalty to  this  country,  American  pris- 
oners of  war  were  being  beaten  and 
tortured  by  their  North  Vietnamese  cap- 
tors. One  Navy  oflQcer  whom  I  talked  with 
several  weeks  ago,  Lt.  Comdr.  Mike 
Christian,  was  seriously  injured  by  the 
Communists  after  he  sewed  an  American 
Flag  on  the  shirt  of  another  POW. 

Another  prisoner  of  war,  Lt.  Comdr. 
John  McCain,  has  stated: 

I  had  a  lot  of  time  to  think  over  there 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  one  of  the 
most  Important  things  In  life — along  with  a 
man's  family — Is  to  make  some  contribution 
to  hl3  country. 

We  have  room  in  this  coimtry  for  but 
one  flag — the  Stars  and  Stripes.  We 
have  room  for  but  one  loyalty — loyalty  to 
the  United  States  of  America. 

As  long  as  we  have  loyal  young  Amer- 
icans like  Lt.  Cmdrs.  Mike  Christian  and 
John  McClaIn  who  are  willing  to  stand 
up  for  our  flag,  this  great  symbol  of  free- 
dom will  continue  to  wave  o'er  the  land 
of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

The  Members  and  guests  rose  and  sang 
the  Star-Spangled  Banner  (first  verse) 
accompanied  by  the  United  States  Navy 
Band  and  the  United  States  Navy  Sea 
Chanters. 

The  colors  were  retired  from  the 
Chamber,  the  United  States  Navy  Band 
plajdng  the  National  Anthem. 

The  United  States  Navy  Band  and 
United  States  Navy  Sea  Chanters  retired 
from  the  Chamber. 

The  honored  guests  retired  from  the 
Chamber. 

At  12  o'clock  and  57  minutes  p.m.,  the 
proceedings  In  honor  of  the  United  States 
flag  were  concluded. 


PRINTINa    OP   PROCEEDINGS    HAD 
DURING   RECESS 

Ml*.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  proceedings 
had  during  the  recess  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FLAG    DAY 


AFTER   RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  I 
o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m. 


Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  being 
Flag  Day,  it  is  fltting  that  all  citizens 
pause  and  reflect  on  what  our  flag  means 
to  us. 

Too  often  sincere  emotion  is  overcome 
by  sentimentality  and  our  words  may 
take  on  a  hollow  sound. 

Recently,  I  was  mailed  a  flag  essay 
written  by  one  of  my  constituents,  the 
Reverend  Monsignor  George  A.  Rosso, 
pastor,  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury 
Church,  Comwall-on-Hudson,  N.Y., 
whose  statement  on  the  flag  is  as  genuine 
and  sincere  an  expression  of  patriotism 
as  I  have  ever  seen. 

I  respectfully  request  that  this  mean- 
ingful tribute  to  the  flag  and  the  people 
for  whom  it  stands  be  made  part  of  the 
Record  for  the  ediflcation  of  all  who  see 
it. 

On  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue 

(By  Rev.  Msgr.  George  A.  Rosso) 

I  guess  I  am  an  incorrigible  patriot.  Every 
time  I  see  the  flag  going  up  the  staS  and 
hear  the  National  Anthem  I  choke  up  a  bit. 
I  suppose  it  might  be  called  an  emotional 
weakness  but.  If  this  Ls  so,  I  rather  like  It. 
It  gives  me  a  warm  feeling  and  a  sense  of 
gratitude  to  Almighty  God  that  among  all 
the  many  gifts  He  has  given  me,  not  the 
least,  is  being  able  to  call  America  my  native 
land. 

When  I  see  that  flag  I  am  reminded  of 
many  things.  I  remember  going  into  battle 
once  in  the  South  Pacific  against  the  Jap- 
anese and  seeing  and  hearing  that  lovely 
symbol  snapping.  There  is  no  other  word. 
In  the  strong  wind  of  the  ocean.  I  have  seen 
It  laid  on  many  and  many  a  casket  and  had 
the  privilege  of  folding  It  and  handing 
It  to  the  next  of  kin  and  saying  that  this 
was  but  a  small  reminder  of  the  debt  America 
owed  to  one  of  her  dead  sons.  I  have  se«n 
pictures  of  it  being  hauled  down  in  defeat 
before  the  caves  of  Corregldor  In  the  Philip- 
pines. 

I  saw  It  waving  from  the  Missouri  in 
Tokyo  Bay.  I  have  seen  It  lazily  floating  on 
homes  and  public  buildings  on  the  Fourth 
of  July.  I  have  seen  literally  thousands  of 
tiny  flags  on  tiny  staffs  sprouting  from  the 
graves  In  National  Cemeteries  on  Decora- 
tion Day.  I  have  seen  those  who  would  de- 
stroy It.  carry  the  flag  in  parades  and 
shout  deflance  to  law  and  order  under  its 
protection. 

I  have  seen  It  caricatured  in  Communis- 
tic paintings,  spat  upon  and  trampled  and 
burned  by  mad  mobs  In  South  America,  and 
our  own  country.  I  have  marched  with  It 
In  parades,  gave  It  tribute  as  It  went  by  In 
the  safe  hands  of  our  beloved  Marines. 
Watched  it  folded  ceremoniously  by  Blue- 
Jackets  as  the  last  ray  of  the  sun  faded 
Into  twilight. 

I  have  watched  It  climb  slowly  up  the  flag- 
pole at  the  Rose  Bowl  Oame  as  massed  bands 
played  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  which  is 
why  I  am  Bitting  down  at  this  moment  writ- 
ing this.  It  la  my  Flag  and  my  Country,  and 


In  all  my  travels  over  the  world  I  have  never 
found  a  more  beautiful  flag  or  a  better 
country.  And  If  this  is  chauvinism,  then  call 
me  a  chauvinist. 

I  remember  a  long,  long  time  ago  when  I 
was  serving  with  the  United  States  Marines 
as  a  young  "make-ye-learn"  Chaplain,  there 
was  an  old  Battle  Scarred  Marine  with  whom 
I  came  in  contact  and  he  seemed  to  take  a 
liking  to  me.  His  name  was  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Joseph  Swlnnerton;  "Smoky  Joe"  as  he 
was  known  In  the  Corps.  He  had  a  face  like 
flve  miles  of  bad  road,  and  a  voice  an  octave 
lower  than  a  basso  profundo.  Yet  he  was  the 
epitome  of  kindness  and  -  nderstandlng  de- 
spite his  looks  and  his  voice. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  I  went  to  him 
for  advice  and  It  was  always  good,  something 
I  would  use  all  the  years  of  my  life  in  the 
service.  One  day  I  went  to  pay  my  respects  to 
the  Colonel  and  his  lady  as  Navy  protocol  re- 
quired. I  was  received  most  graciously  and 
the  three  of  us  sat  in  his  living  room  in  San 
Diego  and  engaged  in  lively  conversation.  The 
radio  was  playing  in  the  background  softly 
and  I  was  enjoying  the  visit  immensely  when 
all  of  a  sudden  Smokey  Joe  stood  up  at 
attention  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
conversation. 

I  gasped  In  astonishment  and  wonder.  It 
was  then,  in  the  sudden  silence,  that  I  be- 
came aware  that  a  band  was  playing  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  over  the  radio.  Joe  stood 
there  like  a  ramrod  until  the  last  note  died 
away  and  then  sat  down  quietly.  He  looked 
at  me.  There  was  a,  well,  shy  look,  I  suppose 
you  would  call  it,  in  his  face  as  he  explained 
that  It  was  an  old  habit  with  him,  and  he 
never  sat  during  the  National  Anthem,  no 
matter  where  he  was.  I  have  never  forgotten 
that  visit  and  oftime,  even  to  this  day.  I  am 
tempted  and  oftimes  do  the  same  thing  in 
the  privacy  of  my  home. 

That  was,  as  I  say  a  long  time  ago,  and  He 
was  not  a  young  man  then.  I  suppose  by  this 
time  Smokey  Joe  has  gone  to  his  reward.  If 
he  has,  then  I  say,  God  rest  your  soul  Joe 
and  thanks  for  the  lesson  that  Sunday  after- 
noon in  San  Diego. 

George  A.  Rosso, 
Pastor,     St.     Thomas     of     Canterbury 
Church,  Comwall-on-Hudson,  N.T. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  Nation  was  bom  in  the 
chaos  of  crisis — it  is  not,  however,  a  Na- 
tion which  thrives  on  crises  but  it  sur- 
vives them.  The  many  crises  which  our 
Nation  has  survived  include  intense  do- 
mestic unrest,  culminating  in  a  civil  war 
and  numerous  civil  disturbances,  severe 
economic  upheaval,  including  numerous 
periods  of  inflation  and  recession  as  well 
as  one  extended  depression,  and,  finally, 
we  have  survived  many  external  or  in- 
ternational conflicts.  These  crises  are 
not  what  make  our  country  great— It  is 
our  ability  to  overcome  them,  which  often 
is  understated.  On  the  one  hand,  we  are 
great  because  we  avoid  most  potential 
crises.  On  the  other  hand,  we  remain  a 
strong  viable  nation  because  we  are  able 
to  cope  with  those  few  crises  which  neces- 
sity causes  us  to  confront. 

I  am  reminded  on  this  Flag  Day  of 
when  Francis  Scott  Key  composed  our 
National  Anthem.  As  our  then  young  Re- 
public was  confronted  by  one  of  its  first 
and  most  trying  crises,  Mr.  Key,  out  of 
love  for  and  faith  in  our  great  Nation,  put 
his  innermost  feelings  to  verse.  As  the 
day  broke  Mr.  Key  was  caught  In  the 
rapture  of  the  first  sights  of  a  tattered 
Old  Glory  flying  majestically  on  the 
horizon.  Mr.  Key  did  not  express  his 
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exasperation  at  the  tatters  in  the  flag, 
rather,  he  expressed  his  pride  that  our 
Flag  had  survived.  He  knew,  as  we  all  too 
often  need  to  be  reminded  in  these  con- 
temporary times  of  crisis,  that  tatters 
can  be  mended. 

I,  like  Francis  Scott  Key,  am  glad  to 
be  American,  not  only  because  of  what 
America  is  and  was  but,  moreover,  be- 
cause of  what  we  can  make  her.  There 
are  tatters  in  our  flag — we  cannot  shrink 
from  the  task  of  mending  those  tatters. 

In  my  opinion,  patriotic  hohdays  have, 
in  altogether  too  many  instances,  been 
misinterpreted.  There  are  those  who  say 
that  they  are  a  time  to  reflect  on  the 
injustice  in  America.  There  are  those  who 
say  that  they  are  a  time  to  reflect  on  the 
justice  in  America.  Allow  me  to  inter- 
ject that  they  are  a  time  to  confront  the 
injustices  in  America  with  the  justice 
which  America  represents.  Poverty,  in- 
adequate health  services,  assistance  for 
the  aged,  the  infringement  on  freedoms, 
and  so  forth  cannot  be  ignored  on  this 
day  or  any  other.  Likewise,  our  efforts  to 
cope  with  these  difficult  problems  should 
not  be  whisked  aside  simply  because  they 
are  accompanied  by  himian  error. 

Let  us,  today  on  Flag  Day,  join  with 
the  likes  of  Francis  Scott  Key.  The  land 
and  laws,  which  our  flag  symbolizes,  are 
not  flawless,  there  are  tatters,  but  these 
are  not  reasons  to  give  up;  they  are, 
rather,  a  signal  to  all  of  America  to 
stand  up  and  face  the  challenge  of  mak- 
ing a  better  America,  for  ourselves  as 
well  as  posterity. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
June  14,  Flag  Day,  marks  a  red-letter 
date  for  all  Americans,  but  unfortunately 
its  signiflcance  is  all  too  often  lost  on 
many  persons  for  whom  it  is  simply  an- 
other day  in  a  very  busy  week.  I  would 
like  to  pause  briefly  to  reflect  and  com- 
ment on  the  importance  of  Flag  Day  to 
our  Republic. 

We  read  much  today  about  a  "crisis 
in  the  national  psyche."  As  our  mass 
society  hurtles  toward  the  21st  century, 
fragmentation  and  isolation  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  noticeable  factors  of 
divisiveness  in  America.  The  violent 
catharsis  of  the  past  few  years  is  ample 
proof  that  America  is  accelerating  rap- 
idly and  changing  quickly — but  still  lead- 
ing. There  is  no  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  to  continue  forward.  Rather,  the 
challenge  is  to  take  control  of  oiu*  own 
development  and  to  steer  our  course 
with  surer  judgment  and  clearer  fore- 
sight than  before — thus  continuing  our 
leadership  and  guaranteeing  a  pre- 
eminent place  in  the  world  to  our  grand- 
children. During  periods  of  quickened 
social  and  cultural  evolution,  the  im- 
portance of  symbols  of  national  life  in 
providing  coherence  and  stability  cannot 
be  overemphasized.  A  few  bits  of  red, 
white,  and  blue  cloth  in  themselves  are 
not  too  meaningful,  but  when  sewn  into 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  all  Americans 
should  recognize  a  source  of  pride  and 
a  unifying  force  behind  which  our  Na- 
tion can  aline. 

Flag  Day  is  a  designated  ofSclal  time 
for  us  to  become  very  aware,  very  con- 
scious of  the  tenets  of  equality  and  jus- 
tice on  which  the  Republic  was  orig- 
inally founded.  It  is  a  time  to  recall  our 


accomplishments  and  to  dwell  on  our 
possibilities.  Today  is  the  day  for  all 
Americans  to  drop  differences,  join 
hands,  and  rejoice  in  our  basic  oneness. 
No  American  should  despair,  sis  some 
seem  to  do,  in  that  we  are  not  perfect. 
America  is  not  perfect,  but  she  is  the 
best  and  most  free  place  for  the  most  peo- 
ple the  world  has  ever  known — and  she 
is  becoming  better  all  the  time.  On  this 
occasion  of  Flag  Day,  may  we  as  a 
Congress,  and  we  as  a  nation,  reaCQrm 
the  precepts  of  our  forefathers,  embel- 
lish them  for  our  youth,  and  rededicate 
ourselves  in  a  new  spirit  of  togetherness 
to  the  solving  of  our  problems  and  the 
leading  of  the  world. 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  June  14  is 
U.S.  Flag  Day,  a  day  reserved  for  Ameri- 
cans to  honor  their  national  flag  and  all 
it  represents:  liberty,  justice,  freedom, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  It  is  a 
day  that  gives  Americans  the  opportu- 
nity to  pause  and  consider  the  ideals  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
U.S.  Constitution  that  have  endured, 
along  with  the  flag,  for  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years.  It  is  a  day  to  renew  the  be- 
liefs and  tenets  of  basic  human  rights 
and  the  individual  freedoms  expounded 
by  our  Foimding  Fathers  in  these  docu- 
ments. It  is  a  day  to  strengthen  our  na- 
tional commitment  to  democracy  and 
representative  government,  and  to  bol- 
ster our  confidence  in  our  national  ca- 
pacity to  perpetuate  these  principles.  The 
American  flag  symbolizes  our  American 
heritage  and  traditions,  at  home  and 
overseas,  and  its  day  should  be  observed 
with  respect  and  reflection  upon  not  only 
what  the  flag  represents  in  our  past,  but 
what  it  will  mean  to  future  generations. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  June  14  is 
Flag  Day,  an  honored  day  in  our  Nation's 
annals  and  one  which  should  be  appro- 
priately observed  by  every  American.  It 
also  marks 'the  beginning  of  the  Honor 
America  program,  a  21 -day  period  which 
is  intended  to  encourage  the  citizens  of 
oiu:  coimtry  to  demonstrate  their  love 
and  respect  for  America.  It  is,  indeed, 
an  appropriate  time  to  promote  Amer- 
ica and  imity  among  Americans;  to  en- 
courage a  massive  expression  of  appre- 
ciation for  the  blessings  and  strength  of 
our  country.  The  Honor  America  pro- 
gram will  extend  until  July  4. 

This  year  will  mark  the  first  peace- 
time observance  of  Flag  Day  and  Inde- 
pendence Day  in  more  than  a  decade. 
Every  American  should  take  part  in  this 
program  by  displaying  the  flag,  honor- 
ing it,  and  giving  thanks  for  the  blessing 
of  freedom  and  liberty  which  has  been 
so  dearly  purchased  for  us  all  by  the 
brave  men  and  women  who  have  worn 
the  uniform  of  their  country,  and  by 
those  who  have  served  in  civilian  pur- 
suits essential  to  the  security  and  well- 
being  of  our  country. 

All  too  often,  too  many  of  us  are  prone 
to  talk  only  of  those  things  which  we 
see  wrong  about  America.  It  is  time  to 
see,  and  discuss,  and  uphold  the  things 
which  are  right  about  America.  The  no- 
ble goals  set  forth  nearly  200  years  ago 
by  the  f  oimders  of  the  Republic  are  with 
us  still.  It  is  time  for  reaffirmation  of  our 
beliefs  in  them  and  of  our  determination 
to  uphold  them.  It  is  worthy  to  note  that 


our  Constitution  does  not  suggest  the 
United  States  has  to  be  a  perfect  Nation. 
In  the  preamble  it  is  stated  that  our  ob- 
jective is  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union. 
Inst«ad  of  standing  idly  by  while  oth- 
ers attempt  to  prevent  the  playing  of  our 
national  anthem  at  public  events,  or  to 
prevent  prayer  in  the  schools,  or  even  to 
outlaw  the  recitation  of  the  Pledge  of 
AUegiance,  let  those  who  believe  in 
America  speak  up  for  America.  Faith  in 
America  is  also  an  affirmation  of  faith 
in  God,  because  this  country  was  found- 
ed in  part  on  the  tenets  of  religion.  Let 
us  state  again  and  again  those  who  have 
warped  this  country's  greatness  and  tol- 
erance to  their  own  selfish  purposes  do 
not  speak  for  America.  This  is  still  a 
great  land  of  opportunity  for  all  the  peo- 
ple who  seek  opportunity.  A  commitment 
of  the  American  people  to  historic  ideals 
is  needed.  All  of  this  is  part  of  the  figiit 
for  America,  the  kind  of  America  in 
which  we  grew  up  and  which  we  love,  for 
its  greatness,  and  its  traditions,  and  its 
opportmiity. 


NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE 
ARTS  AND  THE  HUMANITIES  ACT 
EXTENSION 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  3926)  to  ex- 
tend the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE   COMMrrTEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  3926,  with 
Mr.  Young  of  Texas  in  the  chair. 

The  CHerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  had  17 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  ( Mr.  Quie  )  had  26  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  . 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  preswit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  quorum  is  not 
present.  The  call  will  be  taken  by  elec- 
tronic device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 


|RoU  No.  221] 

Abzug 

Dlngell 

Jones.  N.C. 

Anderson, 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Kluczynskl 

Calif. 

Erlenborn 

KuykendaU 

Ashbrook 

Esch 

Litton 

BadlUo 

Fisher 

Lujan 

Baker 

Foley 

McKlnney 

Blackburn 

Frelinghuysen 

Mathis.  Oa. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Gubser 

Mills.  Ark. 

Burke.  Calif. 

Hauna 

Moorhead.  Pa 

Chisholm 

Harsha 

Murphy,  N.V. 

Clark 

Hawkins 

Nedzl 

Daniels. 

Hebert 

Owens 

IXiminick  V. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Patman 

Danlelson 

Howard 

Podell 

Davis,  Ga. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Powell,  Ohio 
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Reel  Sandman 

Roncallo.  Wyo.  Shuster 

Rooney.  N.Y.  Stkes 

Rosenthal  Slsk 

Roybal  Smith,  Iowa 

Ruppe  Steelman 

St  Germain  Teague,  Tez. 


Waldla 

Whlta 

Wldn*U 

Wiggins 

WUson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wright 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Young  of  Texas,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  H.R.  3926,  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
Members  to  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  when  370  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  point  of 
order  of  no  quorum  was  made,  the  Chair 
had  recognized  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Peyser)  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
It  is  particularly  appropriate  on  Flag  Day 
that  we  should  be  discussing  the  future 
of  the  arts  and  humanities  In  this  coim- 
try.  I  see  in  this  vote  on  the  arts  and 
humanities  and  the  Bicentennial,  which 
happens  to  be  part  of  this  program,  a  vote 
of  confidence  in  the  past  and  in  the  fu- 
ture of  the  United  States  of  America.  I 
see  this  as  an  expression  to  the  world 
that  we  in  Congress,  both  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  are 
willing  to  extend  ourselves  in  order  that 
our  own  people  can  know  more  of  their 
great  heritage  and  more  of  our  cxilture. 

We  spend  billions  of  dollars  in  fight- 
ing crime  and  in  trying  to  break  the 
poverty  cycle  that  so  many  of  our  people 
are  trapped  in  today.  The  relatively  few 
millions  that  we  will  be  spending  on  the 
arts  and  the  humanities  I  believe  can  do 
more  to  motivate  the  people  out  of  their 
poverty  cycle  and  can  do  more  to  lead 
our  young  people  away  from  crime  than 
any  comparative  expendituie  that  we  can 
make. 

To  move  some  of  oxir  people,  particu- 
larly our  young  people  away  from  the 
unfortunate  subcultures  that  they  have 
gone  into,  we  must  show  them  the  real 
culture  of  America.  I  know  of  nothing 
that  brings  people  together  with  a  better 
feeling  than  great  artists,  writers,  and 
performing  groups  expressing  themselves 
before  the  public. 

Some  people  feel  we  are  talking  about 
only  a  small  segment  of  our  people  that 
has  any  interest  in  the  arts  and  the  hu- 
manities. I  have  heard  people  say  this  is 
just  for  the  rich.  This  is  a  ridiculous 
statement.  Overwhelming  majorities  of 
the  American  people  in  every  economic 
sector  would  like  to  be  able  to  take  an 
active  role  in  the  arts,  and  in  the  hu- 
manities of  our  country. 

We  will  hear.  I  am  sure,  later  about  the 
need  for  savings.  I  certainly  support  the 
need  for  savings  and  fiscal  responsibility, 
but  I  also  support  the  real  need  for  the 
better  things  in  life  that  we  can  give  our 
people  through  this  program. 

If  I  may  quote  an  Old  Testament  say- 
ing, "Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone." 
I  think  that  is  very  true,  and  certainly 
true  in  relation  to  this  bill. 


Therefore,  I  urge  that  we  support,  en- 
thusinstically  support  this  legislation  to 
further  the  goals  of  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties in  our  country.  I  can  think  of  no 
better  or  more  worthy  cause  to  support 
nor  a  better  action  than  we  can  take  to- 
day than  to  overwhelmingly  pass  this 
bill,  as  the  Senate  has  previously  done. 

Mr,  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mirm.jsota  (Mr.  Qun ) . 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  testimony 
before  the  Committee  has  convinced  me 
that  lx)th  endowments  are  doing  an  out- 
standing job.  Programs  which  were  be- 
gun on  a  limited  basis  several  years  ago 
have  proved  their  worth.  The  stimulus  of 
small  amounts  of  Federal  money  has  re- 
sulted in  a  tremendous  surge  of  interest 
and  participation  in  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities across  the  Nation.  In  the  arts 
and  artists  endowment  alone,  for  every 
$1  of  Federal  money  spent,  $3  or  $4  is  be- 
ing raised  to  match  it. 

Despite  the  small  size  and  relatively 
short  life  of  the  endowments,  each  has 
won  acclaim  and  strong  support  from 
public  and  private  leadership  as  well  as 
from  grassroots  citizenry  across  the 
counti-y,  because  each  is  doing  the  qual- 
ity job  which  Congress  demanded. 

Over  the  short  years  of  the  life  of  the 
Arts  Endowment,  it  has  provided  assist- 
ance to  a  wide  range  of  artists  and  art 
institutions.  But  it  did  not  try  to  do 
everything  all  at  once.  With  a  good  sense 
of  priorities,  it  first  assured  the  continued 
existence  and  capacity  of  our  major  cul- 
tural institutions  to  provide  employment 
for  artists  and  service  to  the  public.  The 
endowment  has  also  helped  preserve  and 
strengthen  hundreds  of  such  institutions 
in  communities  throughout  the  coun- 
try— theater  groups,  orchestras,  mu- 
seums and  the  like. 

It  has  specifically  helped  all  types  of 
arts  institutions  extend  their  services  to 
much  broader  audiences,  extending  the 
hours  or  the  weeks  of  operation,  taking 
performances  and  exhibitions  into  the 
parks,  the  streets,  schools,  churches,  of- 
fices and  factories — making  the  arts  a 
part  of  the  daily  life  of  the  people.  This 
was  the  intent  of  Congress  which  was 
impressed  upon  the  endowment,  and 
such  activities  will  be  expanded  in  the 
new  year. 

A  great  many  endowment  grants  which 
by  name  appear  to  benefit  a  symphony 
orchestra,  or  a  theater,  or  dance  com- 
pany, or  a  museum,  in  fact  provide  funds 
specifically  for  performances  or  other 
activities  in  disadvantaged  urban  or  rural 
areas,  in  hospitals,  prisons,  and  other 
places  where  people  need  but  lack  the 
sustenance  of  the  arts. 

Stimulated  by  decentralization  of  arts 
exposure  of  national  touring  companies, 
cities  and  towns  in  every  part  of  the 
country  are  sprouting  their  own  com- 
panies and  strengthening  those  already 
in  operation.  Thus  more  people  are  be- 
coming not  just  audiences,  but  direct 
participants  in  the  arts.  And  our  total 
culture  is  enriched  by  this  broadening  of 
the  base  of  participation.  This,  again, 
was  the  intention  of  Congress  in  writing 
this  legislation,  and  the  endowments 
have  pledged  to  redouble  their  commit- 
ment in  tins  area. 


The  Humanities  Endowment,  at  the 
insistence  of  the  committee,  in  1970  also 
broadened  its  base  of  citizen  participa- 
tion and  will  expand  these  programs  in 
fiscal  1974. 

Dr.  Ronald  Berman,  Chairman  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humaruties, 
in  testimony  before  the  committee,  said 
that  he  was  proudest  of  NEH  programs 
which  worked  toward  the  dissemination 
of  humanistic  works  among  oiu:  people. 
This  NEH  division  of  public  programs — 
at  $28  million  the  largest  item  in  their 
proposed  budget — makes  possible  proj- 
ects in  adult  education  at  local  museums, 
on  campuses,  in  historical  societies  and 
libraries.  It  also  allows  for  education  at 
home  by  means  of  television — a  series  of 
fine  historical  films  is  currently  being 
seen  on  public  television.  It  has  also  been 
possible  to  bring  both  the  old  "Civiliza- 
tion" television  series  by  Kenneth 
Clark — as  well  as  a  new  series  on  paint- 
ing— to  hundreds  of  commimities,  and 
literally  millions  of  viewers  at  virtually 
minimal  cost. 

Dr.  Berman  testified: 
Our  Interest  is  not  esoteric,  but  to  bring 
our  knowledge  resources  to  bear  on  the  con- 
duct of  national  life  and  the  rational  setting 
of  goals  ...  to  enhance  the  national  capac- 
ity for  anticipating  and  understanding  prob- 
lems by  applying  value  Judgments  rooted  in 
history,  phUosophy  and  ethics. 

Tlu-ough  the  NEH  State-based  pro- 
grams, $160,000  will  be  made  available  to 
each  State,  to  set  up  statewide  forums  to 
discuss  important  public  issues.  This  was 
first  begun  on  a  small,  pilot  program  and 
should  be  in  place  in  all  50  States  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  1974. 

This  program  has  great  potential  for 
citizen  participation  and  enlightenment. 
Historians,  philosophers,  and  other  hu- 
manists will  share  their  knowledge  and 
insights  in  these  forum  sessions  with 
their  fellow  citizens  from  every  walk  of 
life,  addressing  critical  problems  of  the 
State  and  Nation. 

Another  program  of  great  potential  is 
the  newspaper  20-lecture  series  which 
will  begin  this  September,  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  general  public,  in  150  news- 
papers across  the  country,  the  best  in 
scholarly  thinking  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  The  course  will  also  be  avail- 
able for  college  credit,  if  the  reader 
wants  it. 

The  NEH  is  commissioning  a  televi- 
sion series  of  historical  films — looking 
toward  the  Bicentennial — of  great  ar- 
tistic merit  and  historic  significance. 
There  will  be  one  on  the  Adams  family, 
on  George  Washington,  on  Jefferson. 
Scholarly  works  are  being  prepared  on 
other  important  18th  century  figures. 
Plans  are  in  the  works  to  write  scholarly 
histories  of  each  State,  each  county. 

The  thrust  of  the  two  endowments  has 
been  to  extend  the  arts  and  humanistic 
knowledge  beyond  the  relatively  small 
groups  of  people  who,  because  of  their 
own  private  financial  resources,  have  al- 
ways been  able  to  enjoy  the  art  and  cul- 
ture of  our  society. 

Without  the  NEH,  the  New  York  Public 
Library  would  have  closed  the  doors  to 
some  of  its  collections;  without  the  NEH, 
valuable  archives  would  not  have  been 
restored  from  the  ravages  of  Hui'ricane 
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Agnes;  without  NEH.  the  biography  of 
the  Wright  Brothers  and  Lorraine  Hans- 
berry  would  not  have  been  on  the  Na- 
tion's television  screens:  without  the 
NEH  we  would  scarcely  have  begun  to 
examine  the  ethical  implications  of  ad- 
vances in  biomedical  science  and  tech- 
nology; without  the  NEH  we  would  still 
be  without  authoritative  editions  of  our 
great  19th  century  American  authors, 
without  new  collections  of  the  letters  and 
papers  of  our  Founding  Fathers;  without 
the  NEH  we  may  never,  as  a  nation,  com- 
pile the  histories  of  our  States,  and,  with- 
out the  NEH,  the  imderstanding  of  our 
origins,  our  growth,  and  our  purposes  as 
a  nation,  is  never  likely  to  gi'ow,  nor  will 
the  Nation's  Bicentennial  be  an  occasion 
worthy  of  note. 

The  work  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  is  perhaps  better  known  than 
the  Humanities.  Both  are  to  me  of  equal 
Importance  in  tapping  the  creative 
potential  of  our  people,  and  the  bringing 
of  culturally  enriching  programs  to  those 
who  are  not  located  in  the  cultural  cen- 
ters of  this  coimtry. 

In  my  own  State  of  Minnesota,  for  ex- 
ample, the  fine  Guthrie  Theatre,  with 
the  stimulus  of  a  $50,000  NEA  grant,  was 
able  to  make  a  six-State  tour  early  this 
year,  with  John  Steinbeck's  "Of  Mice  and 
Men."  The  tour  cost  over  $200,000  and 
the  players  traveled  to  areas  which  never 
had  seen  live  theater.  An  article  in  the 
Minneapolis  Tribime  said  that — 

It  was  a  15-clty,  57-performance  tour  .  .  . 
Nearly  60,000  people  saw  the  company  per- 
form, give  classes,  hold  seminars  .  .  .  fewer 
than  a  third  of  those  people  bad  ever  seen 
the  Guthrie  Theatre  before  .  .  . 

Our  people  have  felt  a  growing  gap  be- 
tween the  rising  demand  for  the  arts  and 
the  highly  restricted  means  and  oppor- 
tunities for  meeting  that  demand.  They 
have  seen  even  our  most  successful  and 
famous  orchestras,  theaters,  opera  and 
dance  companies,  museums  and  other 
cultural  institutions,  in  economic  trouble, 
many  operating  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy. They  have  seen  actors,  musicians, 
painters,  sculptors,  poets,  dancers,  and 
other  talented  artists  out  of  work  or 
working  at  the  margins  of  economic 
existence.  They  have  seen  poor  young- 
sters with  great  talent  imable  to  gain 
training,  experience,  and  creative  oppor- 
timities,  while  others  of  equal  talent  turn 
away  from  such  opportunities  because 
they  know  that  even  successful  artists 
often  have  a  hard  time  supporting  their 
families. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
was  created  by  an  Act  of  Congress  to  pro- 
vide the  focal  point  of  leadership  in  re- 
sponding to  this  broadly  felt  need  for 
strengthening  the  arts  in  America.  I  be- 
lieve that  Miss  Nancy  Hanks,  Chairman 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
has  done  a  remarkable  job  in  obtaining 
State  and  private  matching  funds  for  the 
relatively  small  Federal  amounts  in- 
volved. 

Decentralization  of  the  arts  activity  is 
not  only  bringing  art  into  remote  and 
disadvantaged  areas  of  the  country,  it  is 
also  generating  the  flow  of  creative  art 
forms  coming  out  of  such  areas.  Polk 
music  and  crafts  of  all  kinds,  springing 
from  proud  regional  or  ethnic  tradition 


deep  in  our  Nation's  history,  are  being  re- 
discovered, brought  back  Into  the  life  of 
our  communities,  and  preserved  for  fu- 
ture generations.  The  cultural  traditions 
of  Appalachia,  the  American  Indian, 
Black  Americans,  Spanish-speaking  com- 
munities, end  the  host  of  national  and 
ethnic  groups  which  have  made  up  our 
great  countrj-,  are  a  part  of  the  agenda 
for  the  NEA. 

Artists  in  every  field  are  taking  up 
residence  in  schools,  developing  colleges, 
and  other  institutions  where  they  can 
involve  others  directly  in  the  creative 
process.  Most  Members  are  familiar  with 
the  artists  in  the  schools  program.  My 
own  State  of  Minnesota  has  had  great 
success  with  this  program,  and  the  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  Federal  seed 
money  has  generated  matching  amounts 
of  like  or  greater  amounts  in  many  areas. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  aspects 
of  funding  these  programs,  for  we  are 
finding  that  Federal  stimulus  money  has 
been  generating  private  contributions 
and  an  ever-increasing  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  States  to  appropriate 
matching  money,  as  well. 

Ms.  Molly  LaBerge,  director,  St.  Paul 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  testi- 
fied before  our  committee  on  March  8: 

The  Endowment  gave  a  grant  of  $5,000  to 
the  Minnesota  poets  In  the  school  program 
to  keep  us  alive  while  we  found  major  fund- 
ing. As  a  result  of  that,  we  raised  $34,000  to 
match  that  $5,000.  So  if  you  need  an  example 
of  seed  money  from  the  Endowment  making 
possible  a  large  amount  of  local  money,  that 
is  a  good  one  .  .  . 

The  artists  in  the  schools  program 
has  met  with  great  success  everywhere 
and  the  schools  are  clamoring  for  it.  The 
NEA  has  budgeted  $3  million  for  fiscal 
1974  for  expansion  of  this  program.  It 
puts  professional  poets,  artists,  dancers, 
filmmakers,  sculptors,  et  cetera,  into 
public  schools  for  a  minimimi  of  1  week. 
As  Ms.  LaBerge  said : 

We  figure  in  Minnesota  we  wUl  reach  over 
10,000  young  people  with  the  poetry  program, 
alone,  and  many  hundreds  of  teachers  in 
the  schools. 

Witnesses  also  testified  that  these  pro- 
grams tap  the  creative  potential  of  many 
heretofore  imreachable  young  people.  In 
the  1972-73  school  year,  with  the  help  of 
additional  funds  from  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
the  visual  arts  component  alone  of  this 
program  involved  325  artists,  craftsmen, 
and  sculptors  working  directly  in  525 
schools  with  more  than  7,500  teachers 
and  nearly  175,000  students.  The  poetry 
component  of  the  artists  in  the  schools' 
program  involves  some  1,200  poets,  many 
of  them  working  with  youngsters  in  ex- 
tremely disadvantaged  areas  whose  re- 
sponse to  the  individual  attention 
afforded  by  the  poet's  presence  is  heart- 
warming. 

Every  State  and  the  five  special  juris- 
dictions are  included  In  the  artists  in  the 
schools  program.  This  nationwide  in- 
volvement Is  an  important  barometer  of 
both  the  need  for  the  work  being  done 
and  its  acceptance  by  local  educator 
groups  who  work  closely  with  the  State 
arts  agencies. 

I  have  encouraged  the  growth  of  this 
program,  knowing  its  value  to  the  yoimg- 


sters  and  schools  of  this  Nation — it  is  in 
only  2,700  of  America's  schools,  but  will 
be  greatly  expanded  this  coming  year  if 
fimds  are  authorized. 

Currently,  two  Minneapolis-based 
companies,  the  Minnesota  Dance  Thea- 
tre and  the  Guild  of  Performing  Arts, 
are  performing  in  Minnesota  and  in  five 
of  our  neighboring  areas — another  ex- 
ample of  the  regional  creativity  which 
has  given  Minnesota  strength  in  the  arts 
in  the  Midwest. 

The  Minnesota  Orchestra  has  been  the 
great  pride  of  our  State  for  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  and  has  been  led 
by  some  of  the  world's  greatest  conduc- 
tors— among  them  Eugene  Ormandy.  the 
late  Dmitri  Mitropoulos,  Antal  Dorati, 
and  our  present  musical  director,  Stanis- 
lav  Skrowaczevski.  The  orchestra  has 
been  assisted  by  the  Arts  Endowment  for 
a  4-year  period  to  make  tours  into  four 
neighboring  States — Wisconsin,  North 
and  South  Dakota,  and  lowsi — in  addition 
to  expanding  its  touring  capabiUties 
within  our  own  great  State  of  Minnesota. 
The  opportunity  to  hear  this  orchestra, 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country,  is  an  experience  of  musical  ful- 
fillment in  many  of  the  smaller  towns  in 
my  part  of  the  country.  No  recording  and 
no  television  presentation  can  possibly 
create  the  same  magic  that  an  audience 
feels  when  hundreds  of  people  come  to- 
gether to  share  a  common  experience 
and  a  common  love  for  great  music 
played  by  a  great  musical  ensemble. 

Another  program  which  has  been  sis- 
sisted  for  several  years  by  the  arts  en- 
dowment is  Yoimg  Audiences.  This  orga- 
nization has  affiliated  chapters  through- 
out the  Nation,  and  brings  the  experience 
of  live  music  and  dance,  performed  by 
top  quality  professional  groups,  into 
schools  in  34  States.  Young  Audiences 
receives  financial  aid  not  only  from  the 
Arts  Endowment,  but  from  other  public 
and  private  philanthropic  organizations, 
major  foundations,  the  business  com- 
munity, the  music  performance  trust 
funds,  and  individual  contributors.  The 
program  epitomizes  the  cooperation  of 
these  groups  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  making  valuable  educational 
tools  more  broadly  available. 

One  of  the  first — of  the  expanding  re- 
gional programs — is  the  Artrain.  It  be- 
gan in  Michigan;  its  purpose  to  tour  rural 
and  out  of  the  way  cities  which  do  not 
often  enjoy  the  advantages  of  seeing 
great  works  of  art.  An  endowment  grant 
of  $50,000  generated  $680,000  for  the  six- 
car  program  of  art  work  and  educational 
film  and  other  projects.  The  train  is 
touring  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region 
now,  and  will  move  to  the  Southeastern 
part  of  the  United  States  next  year.  Pro- 
grams such  as  this  will  expand  if  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  amounts  are 
increased  next  year. 

Why,  you  might  ask,  is  it  important  for 
the  Federal  Goverrmient  to  encourage 
the  arts — the  writers — the  historians?  I 
have  just  re-read  the  1970  Nobel  Lecture 
in  Literature  by  the  great  Russian 
author,  Aleksandr  Solzhenitsyn.  He 
wrote  about  the  value  to  mankind  of  the 
creative  writer  in  a  way  which  had  va- 
lidity to  me,  and  I  should  like  to  share 
excerpts  of  that  speech  with  you.  His 
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words,  I  believe,  have  a  bearing  on  our 
need  as  a  nation  to  support  the  creative 
artists — and  the  humanists — In  our 
midst.  Solzhenitsyn  maintained  that  cre- 
ative artists  can  be  a  powerful  force  in 
bringing  mankind  together,  and  I  for  one 
believe  his  words  should  be  heeded  by 
this  Congress. 

Excerpts  from  Aleksandr  Solzhenlt- 
syn's  Nobel  Lecture : 

"Imperceptibly,  suddenly,  mankind  has  be- 
come one — hopefully  one  and  dangerously 
one — so  that  the  concussions  and  Inflamma- 
tions of  one  of  its  parts  are  almost  instan- 
taneously passed  on  to  others  .  .  .  not  yet 
through  possession  of  a  common  native  lan- 
guage, but  surpassing  all  barriers,  through 
International  broadcasting  and  print. 

He  then  moves  on,  describing  how  the 
different  scales  of  values  throughout  the 
world  have  caused  such  misunderstand- 
ing and  violence — revealing  his  own  pain 
over  the  Incarceration  and  institution- 
alizing of  dissenters  in  his  native  land. 
He  goes  on: 

But  for  the  whole  of  mankind,  compressed 
Into  a  single  lump,  such  mutual  incompre- 
hension (because  of  differing  scales  of  val- 
ues), presents  the  threat  of  inunlnent  and 
violent  destruction.  One  world,  one  mankind 
cannot  exist  in  the  face  of  six,  four  or  even 
two  scales  of  values:  we  shall  be  torn  apart 
by  this  disparity  of  rhythm,  this  disparity 
of  vibrations. 

Who  will,  then,  coordinate  these  value 
scales,  and  how,  Solzhenitsyn  asks? 

Who  might  succeed  In  Impressing  upon  a 
bigoted,  stubborn  human  creature  the  dis- 
tant Joy  and  grief  of  others  an  understanding 
of  dimensions  and  deceptions  which  he  htm- 
self'has  never  experienced?  Propaganda,  con- 
straints, scientific  proof — all  are  useless. 

But,  fortunately,  there  does  exist  such  a 
means  in  our  world.  That  means  is  art.  That 
means  is  literature. 

Solzhenitsyn  maintains  that — 

They  can  perform  a  miracle:  they  can 
overcome  man's  detrimental  peculiarity  of 
learning  only  from  personal  experience  so 
that  the  experience  of  other  people  passes 
him  by  in  vain. 

From  man  to  man,  as  he  completes  his  brief 
spell  on  earth,  art  transfers  the  whole  weight 
of  an  unfaniUiar,  Ufe-long  experience  with 
all  its  burdens,  its  colors,  its  sap  of  life:  It 
recreates  in  the  flesh  an  unknown  experi- 
ence and  allows  us  to  possess  It  as  our 
own.  .  .  . 

They  (art,  literature)  possess  a  wonderful 
ability:  beyond  distinctions  of  language,  cus- 
tom, social  structure,  they  can  convey  the  life 
experience  of  one  whole  nation  to  another  . .  . 

Literature  conveys  irrefutable,  condensed 
experience  in  yet  another  invaluable  direc- 
tion: namely,  from  generation  to  generation. 
Thus  it  becomes  the  living  memory  of  the  na- 
tion. Thus  it  preserves  and  kindles  within  it- 
self the  flame  of  her  spent  history,  in  a  form 
which  is  safe  from  deformation  and  slander. 
In  this  way  literature,  together  with  lan- 
guage, protects  the  soul  of  the  nation. 

Our  twentieth  century  has  proved  to  be 
more  cruel  than  preceding  centuries,  and  the 
first  fifty  years  have  not  erased  all  its  hor- 
rors. Our  world  is  rent  asunder  by  those  same 
old  cave  age  emotions  of  greed,  envy,  lack  of 
control,  mutual  hostility  which  have  picked 
up  in  passing  respectable  pseudonyms  like 
class  struggle,  racial  conflict,  struggle  of  the 
masses,  trade  union  disputes.  The  primeval 
refuseil   to  accept   a  compromise   has   been 


turned  Into  a  theoretical  principle  and  Is  con- 
sidered the  virtue  of  orthodoxy.  .  .  ." 

He  is  critical  of  our  dependence  on  sci- 
entists. He  says: 

It  would  seem  that  the  appearance  of  the 
contemporary  world  rests  solely  in  the  hands 
of  the  scientists;  all  mankind's  technical 
steps  are  determined  by  them.  It  would  seem 
that  it  is  precisely  on  the  international  good- 
will of  scientists,  and  not  of  politicians,  that 
the  direction  of  the  world  should  depend. 

All  the  more  so  since  the  example  of  the 
few  shows  how  much  could  be  achieved  were 
they  all  to  pull  together.  But  no:  scientists 
have  not  manifested  any  clear  attempt  to 
become  an  important  and  independently  ac- 
tive force  of  mankind. 

He  speaks  harshly  as  well  of  the  role  of 
writers  in  allowing  violence  and  terror  to 
reign  and  says  they  are  as  culpable. 

But,  finally,  he  says  that  he  personally 
was  saved  by  the  writers  of  the  world, 
who  came  to  his  defense  and  in  this,  he 
says,  there  is  hope. 

Thus,  I  have  understood  and  felt  that 
world  literature  is  no  longer  an  abstract  an- 
thology, nor  a  generalization  invented  by 
literary  historians:  It  is  rather  a  certain  com- 
mon body  and  common  spirit,  a  living  heart- 
felt unity  reflecting  the  growing  unity  of 
mankind. 

Mankind's  sole  salvation  lies  In  everyone 
making  everything  his  business:  in  the  peo. 
pie  of  the  East  being  vitally  concerned  with 
what  is  thought  In  the  West,  the  people  of 
the  West  vitally  concerned  with  what  goes 
on  in  the  East.  And  literature,  one  of  the 
most  sensitive,  responsive.  Instruments  pos- 
sessed by  the  human  creature,  has  been  one 
of  the  first  to  adopt,  assimilate,  to  catch 
hold  of  this  feeling  of  a  growing  unity  of 
mankind. 

I  believe  that  world  literature  has  It  In 
its  power  to  help  mankind  ...  to  see  Itself 
as  It  really  is,  notwithstanding  the  Indoctri- 
nations of  prejudiced  people  and  parties. 
World  literature  has  it  in  its  power  to  con- 
vey condensed  experience  from  one  land  to 
another  so  that  we  might  cease  to  be  split 
and  dazzled,  that  the  dUTerent  scales  of  val- 
ues might  be  made  to  agree,  and  one  nation 
learn  correctly  and  concisely  the  true  history 
of  another  with  such  strength  and  recogni- 
tion and  painful  awareness  as  it  had  itself 
experienced  the  same,  and  thus  might  it  be 
spared  from  repeating  the  same  cruel  mis- 
takes. 

Solzhenitsyn,  has,  I  believe,  made  his 
readers  in  America  share  the  agony  of 
his  own  and  his  country's  suffering  in 
such  books  as  "A  Day  in  the  Life  of 
Ivan  Denisovitch."  and,  a  more  im- 
portant work,  "The  First  Circle." 

In  "The  First  Circle,"  particularly,  he 
has  shown  us  something  of  the  glory  and 
the  indomitability  of  the  human  spirit 
under  heavy  oppression  and,  thereby, 
to  me  he  illustrates  the  oneness  of  man 
in  his  striving  to  be  free,  to  be  creative. 

This  is  what  our  gifted  artists,  poets, 
playwrights,  authors,  musicians  are  also 
about.  With  Solzhenitsyn,  I,  too,  believe 
that  our  creative  artists  have  a  vital  role 
to  play  in  helping  to  show  mankind  the 
way  to  oneness,  brotherhood,  and  peace 
with  those  whose  value  systems  are  dif- 
ferent from  ours. 

Another  insight  shared  by  Solzhen- 
itsyn and  most  of  us  In  this  quote: 

Literature  (art)  conveys  .  .  .  condensed 
experience  .  .  .  from  generation  to  generation 


.  .  .  thus  It  becomes  the  living  memory  of 
the  nation.  Thus  It  preserves  and  kindles 
within  Itself  the  flame  of  her  spent  history 
.  .  .  literature,  together  with  language,  pro- 
tects the  soul  of  the  nation   ,  .   . 

The  increases  in  the  endowment  funds, 
$32.5  million  for  each,  to  my  mind  will 
be  spent  to  "preserve  and  kindle  the 
flame  of  our  spent  history" 

For  these  additional  fimds  are  for  the 
Bicentennial  and  are,  I  believe,  vitally 
necessary  expenditures  in  a  time  of  great 
spiritual  upheaval  In  our  Nation. 

I  believe  that  we  need  to  rekindle  faith 
in  ourselves  and  look  back  to  our  ideo- 
logical roots.  We  need  to  read  about,  to 
see  films  about,  the  leading  figures  of  the 
days  of  our  revolution.  This  is  what  the 
endowments  will  be  doing  and  encourag- 
ing. 

We  need  to  read  again  the  words  of 
Sam  and  John  Adams,  of  Paine,  of 
Madison,  of  Franklin,  Jefferson. 

We  need  to  listen  to  stirring  music 
which  is  yet  to  be  composed,  to  view 
drama  which  will  reawaken  our  sense  of 
pride  and  purpose  and  hope  In  our  coun- 
try's history  and  future.  And  perhaps  in 
our  restudy  of  history,  which  the  endow- 
ments will  encourage  and  support,  per- 
haps we  will  be  given  the  insight  to  un- 
derstand the  struggles  of  those  in  the 
world's  imderdeveloped  countries  toward 
freedom  and  Independence  and  see  in  it 
something  akin  to  our  own  struggle. 

To  me  the  Bicentennial  thrust  of  the 
endowments  is  justification  enough  for 
spending  this  additional  money.  $55  mil- 
lion which  is  roughly  the  Increase,  is  very 
little  money  compared  to  the  multlbil- 
lions  we  spend  on  science  and  technology. 

Our  country  needs  to  hope  again.  To 
feel  pride  again  in  Itself  and  in  its  demo- 
cratic mission  and  vision  for  the  rest  of 
the  world.  I  believe  that  this  bill  will 
be  part  of  restoring  that  hope,  faith,  and 
pride  in  ourselves.  And,  rather  than  view- 
ing the  expenditures  as  imcallrd  for  in 
a  time  of  budget  constraints,  I  would 
urge  you  to  view  it  as  an  investment.  An 
investment  which  will  be  returned  in  div- 
idends many  times  over  throughout  all 
the  United  States  by  the  outpouring  of 
creative  efforts  In  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties by  a  large  segment  of  our  population, 

INCREASES   IN   ATTTHORrZATIONS 

I  have  suggested  to  you  something  of 
my  feeling  of  why  we  should  increase 
the  authorizations  for  this  program,  that 
the  $55  million  additional  which  the  ad- 
ministration is  asking  will  go  for  Blcen- 
tenial  thrusts.  And  I  have  suggested  the 
responsible  manner  in  which  both  en- 
dowments will  fund  the  programs — with- 
in guidelines  of  a  criteria  of  excellence. 
The  endowments  started  with  low  fund- 
ing in  1966 — $5  million — and  have  moved 
forward  cautiously  in  spending  taxpay- 
ers money.  In  1967  we  appropriated  $10 
million;  in  1968  $10.9  million;  In  1969 
$12.7  million;  then  $16.3  million  in  1970; 
$57.7  million  in  1972  and  $76.4  miUion 
in  1973.  There  have  been  dramatic  in- 
creases in  these  programs  since  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Republican  administration. 
Some  mistakes  were  made  In  the  early 
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days,  and  the  committee  moved  to  make 
sure  mistakes  would  not  be  repeated — 
the  emphasis  is  on  excellence. 

And  compare'l  with  other  nations,  the 
U.S.  Grovemment  has  a  long  way  to  go  in 
matching  in  Federal  contributions  to  the 
arts.  The  President  has  requested  $72.5 
million  for  the  Arts  Endowment  in  fiscal 
1974,  not  quite  double  the  fiscal  1973 
amount.  Canada,  with  nearly  22  million 
people,  spent  $26.5  million  In  1972  com- 
pared to  oiu'  $29.7  million.  Great  Britain, 
with  some  54  million  people  spent  $66 
million.  And  West  Germany  with  55  mil- 
lion people,  spent  $134  million. 

There  is  a  group  called  the  Partner- 
ship for  the  Arts,  a  private  organization 
of  citizens,  which  is  asking  us  to  increase 
support  for  the  Arts  Endowment  of  $200 
million  by  1976,  the  year  of  our  Bicen- 
tennial, or  roughly  $1  per  head.  We 
spend  roughly  40  cents  per  person.  Com- 
pare this  with  West  Germany:  $2.42  per 
capita;  Austria  $2  per  capita;  Sweden 
$2;  Canada  $1.40;  Israel  $1.34;  and  Great 
Britain  $1.23. 

The  $55  million  increase  over  the  1973 
budget  reflects  plans  and  programs  for 
the  1976  Bicentennial;  $30  million  for 
the  Arts  and  $25  million  for  the  Human- 
ities. The  Humanities  budget  reflects 
that  $28  million  will  go  into  public  pro- 
grams, some  of  which  I  have  mentioned: 
television  films  on  the  Founding  Fathers; 
scholarly  works  on  18th  century  men  and 
women;  histories  of  States  and  coimties, 
etc. 

NEH  will  be  spending  $20  million  for 


its  division  of  education,  working 
through  the  colleges  and  universities. 
The  division  of  research — $14  million — 
fosters  scholarly  Investigation  and  crea- 
tivity, and  the  division  of  fellowships — 
$10  million — provides  for  the  training  of 
people  in  the  humanities. 

For  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  national  programs,  we  authorized 
$54  million.  For  State  programs  $11  mil- 
lion. 

We  require  that  Federal  fimds  from 
the  NEA  be  matched  on  a  dollar-for-dol- 
lar  basis.  Tlie  States,  for  the  most  part, 
have  done  well.  We  were  told  during 
committee  hearings  that  they  have  been 
averaging  $3  to  $4 — either  privately  or 
publicly  raised — for  every  Federal  dol- 
lar contributed. 

The  fact  that  more  State  legislatures 
are  moving  to  appropriate  increasing 
amounts  for  these  arts  programs  Is  a 
good  indicator  of  strength  In  the  States, 
and  speaks  well  for  the  efforts  of  the 
endowTnents  In  stimulating  these  vitally 
needed  cultural  programs  within  and 
between  the  States. 

Both  endowments  have  been  swamped 
with  applications  for  funds  and  have 
had  to  turn  down  outstanding  projects 
for  lack  of  money,  "niese  pressures  for 
funding  will  Increase  as  we  approach  the 
Bicentennial.  Attached  Is  a  table  from 
each  of  the  endowments,  listing  the  num- 
ber of  applications,  those  highly  rated 
by  their  panels  of  experts,  those  which 
have  been  funded  and  the  total  left 
unfunded. 


NATIONAL   ENDOWMENT   FOR   THE   HUMANITIES 

FISCAL  YEAR  1973  APPLICATIONS  REVIEWED  BY  NATIONAL 
COUNCIL  THROUGH  FEBRUARY  1973 


Division 

Appli- 
cations 

Number 
highly    Number 
rated  approved 

Gap 

Research 

Education 

Fellowships 

Youth  grants.    . 

373 

409 

...      3,092 

239 

174 

134 

1,478 

68 

116 
99 

662 
31 

58 

35 

816 

27 

Total 

...      4,113 

1,844 

908 

936 

With  the  year  only  two-thirds  over, 
therefore — and  with  more  applications 
yet  to  come — an  additional  $46  million  is 
already  necessai-y  in  just  these  programs 
If  all  the  top-rated  applications  were  to 
be  funded.  In  view  of  the  pressing  cur- 
rent need  for  a  deeper  and  richer  under- 
standing of  our  past,  the  present,  and  our 
possible  future,  it  Is  especially  dlstuilj- 
Ing  to  realize  that  more  than  half  of  our 
most  highly  regarded  institutions  and 
individuals  who  seek  the  endowment's 
assistance  are  being  refused  for  lack  of 
funds. 

NATIONAL    ENDOWMENT    FOR    THE   ARTS 

BEQTTESTS   VERSUS   GRANTS 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  endowment  Is 
forced  to  discourage  thousands  of  artists 
and  arts  groups  from  even  applying  for- 
mally for  assistance,  formal  applications 
to  NEA  still  far  exceed  Its  ability  to  help. 
For  example,  the  1973  figures  below  do 
not  include  the  nearly  800  written  re- 
quests for  assistance — not  to  mention 
phone  inquiries — received  in  the  past  4 
months  which  never  reached  the  appli- 
cation stage: 


Number  of 

formal 

applications 


Grants 


Numbe'' 


Percent 


Amounts 
requested  in 

formal  ■ 
applications 


Granted 


Amount 


Percent 


1970 

1971 

1972 

1973  as  of  May.. 


1,383 
2.076 
4,216 
S.486 


Projecting  the  4  months/800  to  12 
months/2,400,  takes  the  1973  total  alone 
up  to  nearly  8,000  formal  and  prelim- 
inary written  requests  for  assistance,  of 
which  NEA  can  assist  less  than  one- 
fourth. 

Some  have  asked  us  why  authoriza- 
tions have  been  increased  when  some 
programs  for  the  poor  are  proposed  to 
be  cut.  May  I  point  out  that  In  1970  the 
total  budget  authority  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
was  $58,312,873,000;  In  1971  It  was  $65,- 
828,801,000.  In  1972  it  was  $75,708,334,- 
000;  In  1973  $87,859,096,000— estimated— 
and  In  1974  $101,879,729,000.  This  In- 
cludes trust  funds  and  lending  author- 
ity. 

Total  spending  for  human  resources 
programs  has  not  been  reduced;  We  have 
reduced  defense  expenditures  from  45 
cents  of  the  Federal  dollar  to  30  cents; 
and  Increased  hiunan  resources  pro- 
grams from  32  cents  to  47  cents. 

Many  of  those  who  are  criticizing  the 
rise  In  authorizations  for  arts  and  hu- 
manities were  the  same  who  In  1969  were 
OXIX 1242— Part  IS 
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711 

699 

1.543 

1,591 


51  $25, 765, 000 

34  54,957,000 

37  82, 432, 000 

29  90, 022, 000 


$12,903,000 
17.337,000 
32.220,000 
33. 19S,  000 


20 
32 
39 

37 


critical  of  this  adminlstratjbn,  express- 
ing fear  that  the  budget  for  this  program 
would  be  cut  because,  they  said,  the  Re- 
publicans did  not  have  any  Interest  In 
arts  and  humanities.  I  have  already 
pointed  out  the  dramatic  increases  in 
the  past  few  years.  From  $5  million  tn 
1966  to  $12.7  million  in  1969.  Since  1970. 
the  budgets  have  roughly  doubled:  $16.3 
million  In  1970;  $28.6  million  In  1971; 
$57.7  million  In  1972  and  $76.4  million 
in  1973. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  do  not  want 
to  authorize  $145  million  for  fiscal  1974. 
There  are  others  who  want  a  dramatic 
increase.  For  instance,  the  Senate  passed 
a  measiu-e  which  has  a  total  authoriza- 
tion of  $840  million:  $160  million  in  1974; 
$280  million  In  fiscal  1975  and  $400  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  1976. 

HJi.  3926  Is  in  line  with  the  admin- 
istration request.  It  is  a  compromise  be- 
tween two  extremes  on  this  Issue.  Some 
might  say  that  there  should  be  some 
limitation  on  1975  and  1976.  However, 
you  should  recognize  that  when  the  Edu- 
caticHi  and  Labor  Committee  comes  to 


this  House  with  wording  "such  sums  as 
Congress  may  appropriate" — ^now  this  is 
a  vei-y  great  step  forward. 

Usually,  our  committee  holds  out  false 
hopes  with  authorizations  which  are  way 
beyond  that  which  can  be  fimded.  In 
HJl.  3926  we  have  made  a  case  for  full 
funding,  and  we  will  leave  it  to  the  judg- 
ment of  this  body  in  the  coming  fiscal 
yeai-s  for  the  amounts  which  should  be 
appropriated. 

Our  committee  did  not  agree  entirely 
with  the  administration  on  language  In 
this  bill.  We  made  changes,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  States,  to 
strengthen  the  States. 

To  add  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
Arts  Endowment  program  to  strengthen 
and  stimulate  individual  States'  arts 
programs,  we  Increased  the  amount  of 
money  which  each  State  will  receive  to 
$200,000.  And  to  assure  that  each  State 
receives  $200,000  in  fiscal  1975  and  1976, 
we  require  that  no  less  than  20  percent 
of  total  appropriations  for  the  endow- 
ment for  the  arts  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  State  programs  carried  on  un- 
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der  section  5(g).  Of  that  20  percent,  75 
percent  will  be  divided  equally  among 
the  States  £ind  25  percent  will  go  to  re- 
gional programs  and  exemplary  State 
programs. 

The  Arts  Endowment  says  that — 

Only  at  the  $72.5  mUllon  Oscal  1974  level 
can  the  Arts  Endowment  make  major  bead- 
way  in  developing  State  and  regional  activ- 
ity. 

This  Is  essential  to  strengthen  the  develop- 
ment of  local  community  groups  and  provide 
Increased  opportunities  for  participation  of 
Individuals  In  all  geographic  regions. 

The  Endowment  plans  to  encourage  this 
through  Increasing  the  bloo  grants  to  all  the 
State  Arts  Agencies,  plus  providing  additional 
funds  to  assist  their  administrative  develop- 
ment and  to  further  special  quality  State 
agency  projects  throughout  the  Endowment 
program  areas. 

We  have  added  language  to  the  blU 
which  stipulates  that  the  national  ad- 
visory panels,  which  are  responsible  for 
making  judgments  on  the  expenditure  of 
grant  money,  shall  have  broad  geo- 
graphic representation.  We  want  to 
make  sure  that  talented  persons  from 
across  the  country  will  be  represented  on 
the  panels  to  insure  that  the  interests  of 
the  less  heavily  populated  States  are  con- 
sidered in  making  grants. 

We  have  stressed  the  need  for  greater 
development  of  regional  programs.  These 
are  now  at  the  beginning  stages,  and  the 
arts  endowment  will  provide  technical 
assistance  to  the  States  to  bring  more 
into  being. 

We  have  stipulated  that  a  limit  of 
$250,000  be  placed  on  renovation  and 
that  construction  money  will  be  available 
only  for  unusual  circumstances.  We  have 
set  a  limit  of  10  percent  of  appropriations 
on  what  the  chairman  of  each  endow- 
ment may  spend  on  chairmEui's  grants. 

We  have,  I  believe,  produced  a  sound 
bill,  one  which  continues  the  stimulus 
of  Federal  aid  in  the  various  States.  It  is 
important  that  such  a  Federal  stimulus 
be  continued.  I  believe  we  used  good 
judgment  in  changes  which  we  felt  were 
necessary  to  make  the  programs  work 
better,  and  I  am  convinced  that  this  time 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
comes  to  the  House  with  good,  conserva- 
tive authorization  figures.  You  should 
support  our  efforts  as  future  encourage- 
ment to  this  Committee  to  follow  the 
same  pattern  on  legislation  which  will 
follow. 

This  is  a  year  In  which  Congress  must 
weigh  national  priorities  carefully  to 
assure  that  the  programs  we  authorize 
are  focused  on  the  real  and  urgent  needs 
of  om-  people.  I  believe  that,  in  the  very 
deepest  sense,  enriching  the  quality  of 
life  through  preservation  and  advance- 
ment of  our  cultural  heritage  meets  the 
test  of  relevance  and  priority  which  we 
must  apply. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Lehman),  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3926  which  I  cosponsored 
with  Mr.  Brasemas  to  extend  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Act. 

The  arts  and  humanities  enrich  all  of 


our  lives.  They  influence  every  phase  of 
our  activities. 

Exposure  to  the  arts  gives  people  ex- 
perience in  new  ways  of  looking  at  their 
world.  The  arts  broaden  a  person's  out- 
look and  provide  a  means  for  self-expres- 
sion. 

Today,  many  countries  which  lack  our 
riches  are  spending  far  more  per  person 
in  support  of  the  arts.  The  increases  In 
this  bill  for  funds  to  aid  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Act  merely  to  catch  up 
\o  a  level  more  suitable  to  our  position 
as  the  leading  industrial  nation  in  the 
world. 

The  Saturday  Review  of  April  22,  1972, 
notes  the  spending  of  other  coimtries  in 
their  arts  programs.  Israel  with  its  mas- 
sive defense  burden  spends  $1.34  per  per- 
son. In  Western  Europe,  the  now-pros- 
perous nation  of  West  Germany  spends 
$2.40  per  person.  Compare  this  to  the 
$0.15  per  person  spent  by  the  United 
States. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  is  of  special 
importance  to  the  citizens  of  Florida. 

From  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  alone,  Florida  will  receive  almost 
$370,000  in  Federal  funds  this  year.  The 
incrf  .sed  funds  provided  in  this  bill 
should  add  at  least  $100,000  more  to  that 
figure. 

Recipients  of  aid  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  will  also 
receive  increased  assistance  totaling  in 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Many  fine  organizations  and  groups  in 
southern  Florida  are  recipients  of  this 
aid.  The  Miami  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
has  fulfilled  a  cultural  need  in  Dade 
County  for  many  years.  The  Miami  Opera 
Guild  sponsors  a  comprehensive  operatic 
and  musical  program  for  Dade  and  Bro- 
ward counties  each  season.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Miami  School  of  Music  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  music  schools  in  the 
country  with  programs  available  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  entire  community. 
Since  its  inception,  Miami-Dade  Commu- 
nity College  has  offered  a  community- 
wide  cultural  arts  and  music  program. 
And  the  list  also  includes  many  smaller 
groups  which  benefit  from  this  Federal 
aid  program. 

The  bill  before  us  today  would  greatly 
increase  the  Federal  contribution  in  sup- 
port of  these  and  other  programs.  South- 
em  Florida  in  particular  has  needs  which 
could  finally  be  realized  with  an  increase 
in  available  Federal  assistance. 

I  am  speaking  specifically  of  greater 
Federal  funding  for  the  visual  arts.  In 
the  contemporary  world  of  art,  the  visual 
arts  encompass  a  great  many  areas;  not 
only  painting  and  sculpture,  but  photog- 
raphy, graphics  and  even  architecture 
and  civic  plarmlng.  All  over  this  country 
there  are  people  working  to  create  what 
can  be  called  an  entire  art  environment. 

Miami  has  long  needed  a  centrally  lo- 
cated municipal  fine  arts  museum.  The 
increased  Federal  funds  which  this  bill 
will  provide  could  possibly  give  important 
assistance  to  establishing  this  facility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  to  extend  and 
increase  the  funding  for  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humani- 
ties is  important  not  only  to  southern 
Florida,  but  to  the  Nation.  I  strongly 
support  its  passage. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  in  the  Record 
a  letter  from  Joan  Lehman  to  the  Florida 
delegation. 

Miami,  Fla., 
May  7.  1973. 

Dear  Congrkssman:  May  I  introduce  my- 
self. I  am  the  wife  of  Ck>ngressman  WUUam 
t«hman  who  represents  the  13th  District 
from  Dade  Coimty  Florida.  Also,  through 
many  years  of  work,  I  have  developed  a  career 
as  a  metal  sculptor  and  am  known  quite 
widely  because  of  my  work. 

I  would  like  to  urge  you  to  vote  for  exten- 
sion of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities. 

With  our  concern  today  for  helping  the 
unfortunate  people  of  our  country  with 
education,  it  Is  also  very  necessary  to  enrich 
our  American  life  with  art  which  gives  riches 
of  life.  In  all  the"  history  of  our  civilization, 
this  has  proved  a  necessary  part  to  life  and 
growth. 

Sincerely, 

Joan  Lehman. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Andrews)  .  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  like  to  reiterate  my 
further  support  for  the  bill,  and  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  BRADEMAS,  to  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  are  the 
university  presses  throughout  the  Na- 
tion provided  for  in  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Andrews) 
that  although  there  is  no  specific  provi- 
sion for  university  presses  in  the  bill  un- 
der consideration,  that  we  have  discussed 
their  problems  at  length  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Fobtntain)  who  is  most  concerned 
with  the  well-being  of  our  university 
presses.  In  the  committee  report,  on  page 
19,  under  the  hearing,  "Historic  Docu- 
ments," there  is  a  quotation  from  a  letter 
to  the  subcommittee  from  Dr.  Ronald 
Berman,  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  outlin- 
ing endowment  support,  through  the  Na- 
tional Historical  Publications  Commis- 
sion, for  the  editing  and  publication  of 
historic  documents. 

It  would  be  my  own  hope  that  the  Na- 
tional Humanities  Endowment  and  the 
National  Historical  Publications  Com- 
mission will  agree  that  the  university 
presses  of  the  country  should  play  a 
vigorous  and  constructive  role  in  the 
editing  and  publishing  of  historic  docu- 
ments. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina. 
That  is  the  gentleman's  imderstanding, 
then,  of  the  meaning  of  the  subcommit- 
tee's presentation? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  at  this  point, 
stress  the  intent  of  the  committee  with 
reference  to  another  of  the  issues  sur- 
rounding the  extension  of  this  act. 

I  refer,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  of  both  En- 
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dowment  Chairmen,  stressing  the  antici- 
pated Involvement  of  the  Endowments 
with  the  Bicentennial  celebration. 

As  my  colleagues  may  know,  consider- 
able concern  was  raised,  by  me  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  during  the 
hearings,  that  such  involvement  might 
lead  to  the  use  of  the  Endowments'  funds 
for  purposes  unrelated  to  their  major 
work,  and  might  indeed  lead  to  partisan 
consideration  in  the  making  of  grants. 
The  committee  was  particularly  con- 
cerned that  the  addition  of  a  criterion 
that  preference  be  given  to  Bicentennial- 
related  appUcations  could  adversely  af- 
fect the  quality  of  the  artistic  and 
scholarly  work  supported  by  the  Endow- 
ments. 

I  should  tell  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  each  Chairman  gave  assur- 
ances that  no  changes  in  grantmaking 
procedures,  with  respect  to  quality  would 
occur. 

In  this  regard,  I  cite  a  letter  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts,  Mrs.  Nancy  Hanks,  to  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. Said  Mrs.  Hanks: 

There  will  be  no  special  "earmarking" 
within  the  Endowment  that  would  force  any 
applicant  Into  dreaming  up  Bicentennial 
programs: 

AU  applications  which  reflect  a  Bicenten- 
nial relationship  wUl  be  treated  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  those  which  do  not. 
I.e.,  they  will  be  reviewed  by  the  appropriate 
professional  staff,  the  appropriate  Panel, 
and  by  the  National  Council; 

We  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  Coun- 
cU'a  commitment  to  the  potential  for  making 
a  long-range  contribution  to  the  nation's 
cultural  life,  for  avoiding  razzle-dazzle  one- 
shot  activities,  for  bringing  the  highest  level 
of  quality  and  citizen  involvement  possible 
to  aU  Americans — quality  and  Involvement 
which  will  contlnxie  long  after  the  1976  fes- 
tivities have  ended. 

Based  on  commitments  such  as  these. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  did  not 
choose  to  restrict  the  Endowments'  in- 
volvement with  the  Bicentennial  cele- 
bration, but  I  want  to  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  I  intend  to  closely  follow  the 
Endowments'  programs  in  the  next  few 
years  to  insure  no  changes  with  respect 
to  quality,  or  political  involvement, 
occur. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Goldwater). 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  speak  in  support  of  HJl.  3926,  a 
bill  to  reauthorize  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities. 

I  am  both  impressed  and  heartened  by 
the  scope  and  diversity  of  efforts  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  under  the  direction  of  Nancy 
Hanks  with  the  very  limited  funds  avail- 
able to  them.  I  beUeve  the  endowment 
has  written  a  proud  record  of  large 
achievement  with  small  resources. 

The  wide  variety  of  well  chosen  proj- 
ects can  be  illustrated  by  looking  at 
southern  California.  In  this  area,  the 
endowment  provided  critical  assistance 
to  such  important  institutions  as  the  Los 
Angeles  PhUharmonic.  and  the  Los  An- 
geles County  Museum,  and  has  made  It 
possible  for  them  to  reach  out  and  serve 
a  much  wider  audience,  including  espe- 


cially yoimg  people  and  those  who  have 
not  had  access  to  such  cultural  enrich- 
ment in  the  past. 

This  wider  availability  of  the  arts  is 
being  served  even  more  broadly  by  a 
splendid  film  showing  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic  preparing  for  and  then 
presenting  a  perfonnance  of  Ravel's 
stirring  "Bolero."  This  extremely  valu- 
able insight  into  the  creation  and  the 
meaning  of  great  works  of  art  was  made 
possible  by  a  unique  partnership  between 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
and  the  American  Federation  of  Musi- 
cians local  in  Los  Angeles.  The  film  is 
now  being  aired  throughout  the  country 
for  millions  who  have  never  had  the  op- 
portunity to  see  and  hear  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic  at  work. 

Another  great  cultural  resource  lo- 
cated in  southern  California  is  of  course 
the  film  industry.  A  uniquely  American 
art  form  has  grown  up  here  and  has 
been  a  major  influence  not  only  through- 
out ..\merica  but  aroimd  Lhe  world.  How- 
ever, the  wealth  of  outstanding  enter- 
tainment produced  over  many  years  is 
being  lost  to  us  and  future  generations  as 
old  film  deteriorates.  The  National  En- 
dowment Is  providing  funds  to  the  Amer- 
ican Film  Institute  for  the  costly  process 
of  preserving  these  films,  and  for  other 
projects  which  assure  continued  avaUa- 
bility  of  our  unique  film  heritage,  as 
well  as  the  continuing  development  of 
our  national  film  art  and  Industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  national  significance 
of  such  major  projects  is  more  than 
matched  by  the  cumulative  effects  of 
hundreds  of  local  projects  aided  by  the 
Endowment  for  the  Arts — projects  which 
give  recognition  and  support  to  high- 
quality,  artistic  achievement,  and  en- 
hsuice  the  quality  of  life  for  individuals 
and  entire  communities. 

In  southern  California,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  coimtry.  Endowment  grants 
are  helping  to  expand  involvement  and 
participation  in  the  arts  to  Include  thou- 
sands of  people,  and  whole  commimities 
who  have  lacked  opportunity  for  such 
involvement  In  the  past.  Concerts  and 
exhibits  In  both  Irmer  city  and  ouUylng 
commimities  are  only  part  of  the  pic- 
ture— but  a  new  and  promising  part. 
Even  more  encouraging  is  the  growth 
of  projects  such  as  the  Inner  City  Cul- 
tiu-al  Center  of  Los  Angeles,  the  Studio 
Watts  Workshop,  and  the  Mechicano  Art 
Center  which  are  providlnr  a  wide  range 
of  direct  and  high-quality  arts  expe- 
rience for  disadvantaged  young  people 
and  our  great  minority  communities  with 
help  from  the  Endowment. 

A  fine  editorial  in  yesterday's  Los  An- 
geles Times  makes  the  point  most  elo- 
quently, concluding  with  this  important 
thought: 

Beyond  the  intrinsic  value  of  these  pro- 
grams, however,  is  something  more  impor- 
tant. That  is  the  commitment  of  the  federal 
government,  however  modest  the  amoimt,  to 
the  arts  and  the  humanities.  It  is  recognition 
that  this  Is  not  Just  a  nation  of  science  and 
technology  even  though,  perhaps  inevitably, 
science  and  technology  receive  more  generous 
federal  subsidy.  It  underscores  the  impor- 
tance of  the  arts  and  the  humanities  to  the 
quality  of  American  society. 


I  Include  the  full  text  of  the  editorial 
into  the  Record  : 

SlTPPORT    FOR    THB    ARTS    AND    HCMAXmES 

President  Nixon  has  given  strong  leader- 
ship to  the  rapid  expansion  of  federal  sup- 
port for  the  arts  and  the  humanities.  He  has 
proposed  almost  doubling  the  funding  In  the 
coming  fisceil  year.  His  proposal  is  a  good  one. 
It  deserves  the  support  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives when  it  comes  to  a  vote  Wednes- 
day. 

The  two  programs  were  initiated  on  a 
modest  scale  by  President  Johnson  seven 
years  ago.  They  remain.  In  relation  to  the  rest 
of  the  federal  budget,  modest  in  amount.  But 
useful. 

There  are  two  administering  agencies,  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities.  In 
the  current  fiscal  year,  each  received  $38.5 
million.  Mr.  Nixon  has  proposed  Increasing 
the  money  for  each  to  $72.5  million  next  year. 
His  proposal  still  recognizes  that  the  fed- 
eral government  cannot  and  shoiild  not  be- 
come the  major  soiu-ce  of  funds  in  thde 
areas.  On  the  contrary,  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties remain  dependent  on  local  govern- 
ment and  private  sources  for  their  support. 
But  the  availability  of  federal  money  has 
already  become  an  important  element  in  both 
the  arts  and  the  humanities,  stimulating  In- 
novation and  experimentation,  broadening 
public  Involvement,  making  possible  new 
programs  that  otherwise  would  go  untried, 
rescuing  others,  like  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  that  are  caught  In  financial  crises. 

The  arts  program  is  surprisingly  varied, 
including  community-based  programs  for  mi- 
nority groups,  touring  dance  companies, 
opera,  gr«4>hic  design  for  the  federal  agen- 
cies, with  about  one-third  of  the  support 
going  to  the  states  for  their  special  programs. 
The  fastest-growing  program  Is  strictly  be- 
hind the  scenes — helping  museums  Improve 
the  storage  of  priceless  works  of  art,  adding 
fire  protection,  air  conditioning  and  security. 
In  the  humanities,  a  general  effort  has 
been  made  to  involve  all  Americans,  not  Just 
scholars,  in  more  serious  consideration  of  the 
humanities.  Teachers,  but  also  Journalists 
and  lawyers,  have  been  given  fellowships. 
A  $600,000  grant  to  KCET  in  Los  Angeles 
financed  the  humanities  film  forum.  State- 
based  humanities  programs  are  being  orga- 
nized to  bring  scholars  and  other  citizens 
together  to  consider  such  critical  Issues  as  the 
role  of  law  in  American  society. 

Beyond  the  intrinsic  value  of  these  pro- 
grams, however,  is  something  more  Impor- 
tant. That  is  the  commitment  of  the  federal 
government,  however  modest  the  amount,  to 
the  arts  and  the  humanities.  It  is  recogni- 
tion that  this  is  not  Just  a  nation  of  science 
and  technology  even  though,  perhaps  inevi- 
tably, science  and  technology  receive  more 
generous  federal  subsidy.  It  underscores  the 
importance  of  the  arts  and  the  humanities  to 
the  quality  of  American  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  speak 
directly  and  effectively  to  some  of  the 
most  vital  needs  for  enhancing  the  qual- 
ity of  life  in  America  today.  I  think  we 
are  all  in  agreement  that  when  we  look 
upon  the  history  of  countries  throughout 
the  world,  the  outstanding  thing  that 
we  can  point  to  and  that  we  can  discuss 
is  its  culture,  and  certainly  we  would 
like  to  enhance  the  culture  of  this  coun- 
try for  generations  to  come. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  . 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  at  a  time  when  we  are  debat- 
ing amendments  under  the  5-minute 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
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Kemp)  will  offer  an  amendment  which 
I  support,  which  will  reduce  the  author- 
ization for  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
Foundation  from  the  level  in  the  com- 
mittee reported  bill  of  $145  million  to  $80 
million,  or  the  same  level  as  in  fiscal  year 
1973. 

I  must  say  I  think  on  balance  the  work 
of  this  Foundation  has  been  helpful  but 
I  think  at  some  point  in  time  It  is  im- 
portant to  step  back  and  assess  whether 
or  not  in  our  list  of  priorities  it  is  legiti- 
mate or  appropriate  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization for  this  program  by  almost 
80  percent. 

On  balance,  in  my  judgment,  in  the  list 
of  priorities  it  is  simply  not  appropriate 
at  this  point  in  our  history  and  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  will  support  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GROSS.  WiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  There  is 
one  other  reason  I  want  to  mention,  and 
then  I  will  be  delighted  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

When  we  are  looking  at  the  two  bUls, 
that  is,  the  one  reported  by  the  other 
body  and  this  one,  the  level  of  authoriza- 
tion in  the  other  body's  bill  is  $160  mil- 
lion. The  way  to  hold  down  the  level  to 
be  reported  to  the  President  when  it  gets 
there  is  to  cut  this  one  back  so  that  we 
have  some  opportunity  to  negotiate  with 
the  other  body  without  finding  ourselves 
in  a  position  of  accepting  a  level  of  au- 
thorization that  is  simply  too  high. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  a  question  con- 
cerning the  bill.  Am  I  correctly  informed 
that  the  travel  expenses  for  the  so-called 
arts  and  humanities  experts  is  substan- 
tially increased  in  this  bill?  In  other 
words,  there  is  an  increase  to  $852,000 
from  $502,500.  Could  that  possibly  be 
true? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  If  I  may  say  so.  in 
view  of  the  fact  that.  If  there  is  an  in- 
creased authorization  for  the  activities 
imder  the  two  endowments,  there  would 
be  required  increased  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  several  expert  advisers  on  the 
panel. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  travel  expenses 
for  the  staff  will  be  in  the  amount  of 
$467,900  or  almost  $468,000,  up  from 
$282,700  last  year? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  am  sure  my  friend 
from  Iowa  would  want  to  applaud  our 
efforts  to  reach  the  smaller  communities 
of  our  coimtry  with  the  programs  con- 
tained in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  no  assurance 
that  It  will  reach  the  smaller  communi- 
ties, but  It  is  assured  that  this  will  be 
probably  one  of  the  most  traveled  staff 
known  to  Congress  under  the  terms  of 
this  increase. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for  his  In- 
terest. 


Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hillis)  . 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  giving  full  support  to  this 
bill  authorizing  funds  for  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
for  fiscal  year  1974. 

This  legislation  will  allow  this  country 
to  continue  developing  its  cultural  offer- 
ings not  just  to  the  rich,  but  extending 
cultural  education  and  opportunities  to 
the  disadvantaged,  as  well. 

Certainly  this  is  a  goal  which  deserves 
its  fair  share  of  Federal  support.  I  under- 
stand that  much  of  the  controversy  over 
this  legislation  is  the  question  of  whether 
it  is  legitimate  in  a  fiscally  tight  year  to 
increase  from  $80  to  $145  million  the 
authorization  for  Arts  and  Himianities. 
As  a  Republican  and  as  a  fiscally  con- 
scious Representative,  I  can  say  this  is 
a  legitimate  expenditure. 

The  reason  we  see  such  an  increase  in 
the  level  of  fimding  is  that  the  program 
is  just  developing,  having  only  been  in 
existence  a  few  years.  Thus,  it  is  difQcult 
to  compare  its  level  of  Increases  with 
programs  that  are  well-established  and 
whose  needs  are  relatively  stable,  rather 
than  growing. 

Figured  out  on  a  per-person  basis,  this 
authorization  comes  to  about  63  cents 
per  U.S.  citizen  in  fiscal  year  1974.  Com- 
pare this  with  $1.40  spent  for  each  Ca- 
nadian and  $2.40  for  each  West  German 
citizen.  This  country  must  watch  Its 
budget  closely,  but  let  us  not  forget  that 
this  is  the  richest  coimtry  in  the  world — 
surely  we  can  afford  63  cents  per  indi- 
vidual to  raise  the  cultural  level  of  our 
Nation. 

It  boils  down,  as  always,  to  a  question 
of  priorities,  and  I  would  put  this  way 
above  several  programs  for  which  this 
country  is  spending  far  more  money. 

I  am  sure  we  have  all  heard  time  and 
again  from  constituents  who  have  visited 
European  nations  and  come  back  won- 
dering, "Why  can  we  not  provide  our 
citizens  with  the  same  type  of  cultural 
opportunities?  Why  can  we  not  buy  the- 
ater or  concert  tickets  at  reasonable 
rates?  Why  can  we  not  have  more  groups 
active  in  the  art  field?" 

Surely  this  country  can  afford  some 
modest  assistance  program  like  the  one 
proposed  today  to  help  struggling  cul- 
tural institutions  and  groups  manage  to 
keep  up  with  rising  costs  without  pricing 
admission  tickets  or  costs  of  art  objects 
way  above  the  heads  of  most  citizens. 

I  have  also  received  comments  from 
teachers  in  schools  involved  in  this  pro- 
gram asking  that  it  be  continued — point- 
ing out  that  without  such  assistance,  the 
school  could  not  possibly  offer  the  level 
of  cultural  education  it  considers  ade- 
quate. Again,  looking  at  priorities,  I  feel 
we  can  afford  this  expenditure.  And  ob- 
viously so  does  the  President,  who  has 
shown  great  leadership  in  cutting  the 
budget  where  he  deemed  It  necessary,  but 
requested  this  full  $145  million  for  the 
arts  and  humanities.  To  me,  this  says  a 
great  deal. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  find  that  this 
country  can  afford  this  authorization  for 
the  cultural  advancement  of  our  citizens. 


I  believe  the  National  Foimdatlon  on  Arts 
and  Htunanities  has  done  a  fine  job  In  its 
short  life  span  and  would  like  to  see  its 
role  continued  and  expanded. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo)  . 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

I  want  to  commend  the  full  commit- 
tee and  the  subcommittee,  led  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr, 
Brademas)  for  what  I  think  has  been 
heroic  work  in  this  field  for  many  years. 

I  recall  the  days  years  ago  when  I  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  on  this  commit- 
tee and  we  were  dreaming  about  this 
kind  of  legislation.  At  long  last  the 
United  States  has  made  a  great  effort  in 
the  area  of  the  arts  and  humanities. 

I  believe,  as  I  then  did,  that  the  great 
nations  will  be  remembered  more  by 
their  contributions  to  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities than  by  perhaps  anything  else. 

It  has  taken  the  United  States  a  long, 
long  time  to  adopt  this  attitude,  but  at 
long  last  we  are  moving  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  this  legislation 
which,  in  my  opinion,  authorizes  sub- 
stantial increases  for  the  arts  and  the 
humanities,  and  it  behooves  us  to  see 
that  they  are  expended  In  a  way  which 
will  nurture  the  arts  and  humanities  and 
which  will  benefit  the  culture  of  the  land 
and  the  people  as  a  whole. 

There  are  some  Items  which  concern 
me,  however.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
committee  has  made  reference  to  some 
of  them  in  its  report.  I  would  like  to 
stress  them  here  today  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  be- 
cause I  know  he  shares  the  same  con- 
cerns— at  least  in  some  of  these  areas. 

As  we  know,  most  of  the  professional 
artists  in  this  Nation  are  represented  by 
cultural  imions,  and  yet  I  am  concerned 
that  the  members  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  the  Arts  and  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  the  Humanities,  all  of  whom  are 
appointed  by  the  President  and  none  of 
whom  need  confirmation  by  the  Senate, 
constitute  in  my  opinion,  the  develop- 
ment of  an  insular  type  of  council.  For 
example,  I  am  told  that  for  some  three 
or  four  years  there  has  been  no  indivi- 
dual among  the  26  Arts  Council  mem- 
bers who  could  represent  the  unions  in 
this  field.  The  imions  that  represent  the 
artists.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  share  the  con- 
cern the  gentleman  has  raised.  I  might 
interject,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very 
grateful  for  the  leadership  the  gentle- 
man has  given  to  these  programs  over 
the  years,  both  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

I  share  the  concern  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  about  the  problems 
of  representation  on  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. I  am  glad  to  advise  the  gentleman 
that  in  our  committee  report  we  took 
specific  notice  of  this  problem,  on  page 
7.  We  noted  that  the  committee  received 
testimony  and  correspondence  indicat- 
ing that  the  membership  of  the  Na- 
tional Arts  Council  and  the  several  ad- 
visory panels  on  the  endowments,  are 
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not  representative  in  that  the  consti- 
tuency, to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  refers,  labor  unions  repre- 
senting performers,  are  not  repre- 
sented. 

We  went  ahead  to  point  out  that  while 
we  did  not  require  such  representation 
in  the  bill,  nor  did  we  specify  quotas  for 
any  constituencies,  that  we  did  want  to 
stress  that,  in  order  for  the  Council  to 
be  genuinely  representative  of  the  arts, 
it  should  be  aware  of  all  relevant  view- 
points. We  added  that  we  hope  any  im- 
balance presently  existing  on  the  Council 
will  be  corrected  when  nominations  are 
next  considered  for  the  Council. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Not  only  the  Council,  but 
as  I  understand  it  many  of  the  panels 
which  represent  about  185  people  have 
few  if  any  of  them.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  That  is  correct. 
And  in  the  next  sentence,  on  the  same 
page  of  the  report  to  which  I  have  made 
reference,  we  made  that  same  point. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Another  area  of  concern 
to  me,  and  I  am  sure  the  committee  is 
also  familiar  with  this,  is  that  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  for  the  Arts  Endow- 
ment since  its  inception  has  included  a 
provision  that  forbids  the  Endowment  to 
give  grants  to  organizations  that  do  not 
provide  basic  prevailing  standards  for 
the  income,  safety  and  health  of  their 
artists  as  determined  by  the  Department 
of  Labor.  This  provision  was  fairly  well 
enforced  in  the  early  years. 

In  1961,  after  I  had  expressed  deep 
concern  about  various  activities  which 
seemed  to  imdermine  artists'  salaries 
and  welfare,  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  exer- 
cised great  leadership  in  his  subcom- 
mittee's subsequent  investigation  of  these 
activities.  The  subcommittee's  findings 
led  to  the  legislation  creating  the  Arts 
Endowment.  At  that  time,  the  artists' 
health,  safety,  and  economic  '"ell-being 
were  at  the  forefront  of  our  thoughts. 
However,  in  recent  years,  programs  in- 
volving so-called  avant-garde,  experi- 
mental theaters,  choruses  and  so  forth — 
that  have  not  at  times  met  the  minimal 
standards  set  by  the  Labor  Department — 
have  been  granted  funds.  When  called 
on,  the  Endowment  has  procrastinated 
and  generally  avoided  doing  anything  to 
correct  this.  As  a  result,  this  has  become 
a  serious  matter,  especially  now  that  we 
are  asking  for  increases  In  funding  and 
the  programs  for  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties are  well  on  their  way.  A  too  lax  atti- 
tude in  this  area  would  subvert  the  orig- 
inal congressional  intent  to  insure  better 
conditions  for  our  country's  artists.  I 
think  this  should  be  curtailed. 

Again  I  note  that  it  has  been  refen-ed 
to  in  the  committee  report,  but  I  would 
like  to  hear  the  comments  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  as  to  how  it  is  pro- 
posed to  correct  this  situation. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  committee  came 
to  the  same  conclusion  as  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  reached  with  respect  to 
the  question  of  labor  standards.  Although 
we  did  not  recommend  changes  in  the 
bill  on  tills  matter,  the  reason  we  did  not 
do  so  Is  that  we  believe  the  language  in 
the  bill  is  adequate  in  the  protection  it 
provides.  And  we  believe  the  existing  lan- 
guage requires  the  endowment  to  follow 


the  procedures  that  are  mandated  by  the 
law. 

I  would  join  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut in  urging  that  the  endowment 
be  much  more  vigorous  in  following  the 
intent  of  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  3  additional 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  response.  I  do  want  to  comment 
on  several  other  areas  of  concern  to  me 
which  I  believe  the  committee  should 
consider,  as  I  am  sure  they  will,  in  the 
future  as  they  maintain  oversight  of  this 
legislation.  One  is  that  some  reference 
has  been  made  to  geographic  represen- 
tation concerning  the  Arts  Endowment. 
I  believe  this  could  become  dangerous, 
because  I  think  we  have  to  use  the  artists 
as  we  find  them  and  disseminate  the 
best  of  the  arts  throughout  the  land.  Cer- 
tainly, those  who  are  employed  and  who 
are  used  in  the  arts  as  performers  come 
from  all  over  the  United  States  and  in 
that  way  we  can  get  a  better  quality  of 
art  performance  which  should  be  made 
available  throughout  the  country.  But  if 
we  try  to  get  geographical  representation 
in  the  expenditure  of  these  moneys  we 
are  going  to  find  that  we  will  be  spending 
much  money  frivolously,  because  in  some 
areas  there  will  not  be  a  professional  or 
near-professional  type  of  performance, 
and  that  will  not  improve  the  culture 
opportunities  of  the  land. 

There  is  another  matter  of  concern  to 
me,  and  that  is  that  we  are  always  faced 
with  the  question  of  whether  or  not  we 
are  funding  too  much  in  this  area.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  think  we  are.  I  commend 
the  committee  for  adequate  funding,  as 
it  has  now. 

Another  area  of  concern,  however,  is 
that  Congress,  which  has  given  away  so 
much  of  its  power  to  the  Executive, 
should  consider  at  some  point  in  the  fu- 
ture appointive  procedures  for  the  Coun- 
cils on  the  Arts  and  Humanities.  In  my 
opinion,  this  legislation  was  a  creature 
of  the  Congress  more  than  of  the  Execu- 
tive in  its  inception  many  years  ago.  We 
have  given  away  the  powers  of  appoint- 
ment on  our  regulatory  boards  and  on 
many  of  the  other  boards  which  we  have 
created  throughout  the  decade. 

I  would  hope  this  committee  could 
study  the  possibility  of  perhaps  the  Pres- 
ident appointing  some  Council  members 
and  the  Congress  others. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
suggestion  and  simply  say  that,  In  my 
judgment,  it  is  a  most  constructive  one. 
I  would  hope  that  next  year  we  might 
hold  hearings  on  the  desirability  of  giv- 
ing Congress  a  voice  in  the  appoint- 
ments to  the  Councils. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  If  we  are  ever  to  re- 
gain our  congressional  prerogatives,  I 
believe  we  have  to  approach  and  attack 
this  on  the  broad-base  front,  and  I  think 
we  can.  I  see  no  reason  why  Congress 
could  not  participate  in  the  selection  and 
designation  of  Council  members. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  think  he  has  made  several  most 
constructive  observations. 


Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  for  his  cooperation. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  . 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act  of  last  year  sa^s 
that  Advisory  Committee  meetings  shj.ll 
be  open  to  the  public  unless  it  is  de- 
termined that  a  meeting  is  concerned 
with  matters  that  are  exempt  from  man- 
datory disclosure  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act. 

I  have  been  disturbed  to  find  out  that 
in  spite  of  that  language.  Advisory  Com- 
mittees to  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  and  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  have  been  holding 
nothing  but  closed  meetings,  completely 
closed  meetings,  on  grounds  that  the  only 
thing  they  are  doing  is  reviewing  grant 
applications.  I,  frankly,  doubt  that.  Even 
the  Public  Media  Advisory  Panel  to  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  held  a 
closed  meeting  on  May  30.  The  notice 
was  not  filed  with  the  Federal  Register 
until  15  minutes  before  the  meeting  be- 
gan, and,  hence,  it  was  not  published  un- 
til the  day  after  the  meeting  took  place. 
Yesterday  I  passed  this  information 
along  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  have  been 
advised  this  morning  by  the  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  that  at  least  two  of 
their  panels,  the  one  on  science  and  the 
new  one  on  ethics  and  human  values, 
will  hold  public  sessions  for  everything 
that  is  not  a  review  of  a  grant  applica- 
tion. I  have  also  been  told  by  the  people 
involved  that  the  arts  group  will  also 
try  to  cooperate  in  meeting  statutoi-y  re- 
quirements on  this  in  the  future. 

Under  those  circumstances  I  will  sup- 
port this  bill,  but  I  want  it  known  that 
my  attitude  on  appropriations  in  future 
years  on  this  measure  will  be  determined 
in  large  part  by  the  degree  to  which  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  abides  by  the  spirit  as  well 
as  the  letter  of  the  law.  I  do  not  think  it 
should  just  be  congressional  committees 
who  are  required  to  hold  open  sessions 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

I  take  this  time  only  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for  his  very 
constructive  obser\'ations.  He  has  al- 
ready observed  that  he  has  been  able  to 
induce  some  constructive  response 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Dellenback)  . 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  one  were  to  follow 
the  Biblical  injunction  of  tying  together 
where  one's  treasure  is  and  where  one's 
heart  is,  one  would  be  truly  deeply  con- 
cerned in  looking  at  our  national  budget. 
I  am  not  talking  about  a  specific  dis- 
cussion of  individual  programs,  because 
I  have  been  strongly  supportive  of  re- 
ducing spending  in  a  number  of  areas. 
I've  voted  for  a  number  of  cuts  in  mili- 
tary spending  and  a  series  of  other  pro- 
grams. But  let  us  just  take  it  on  balance 
at  this  time  and  ask  what  reallj'  is 
America's  Interest,  what  are  we  inter- 
ested in.  Let  us,  too.  simplistically  break 
it  down  Into  the  scientific  field  and  the 
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arts  and  humanities  field  of  concentra- 
tion and — thinking  of  spending  of  treas- 
ure, are  we  intereste<l  In  what  Is  em- 
bodied in  the  arts  and  humanities? 

Let  us  see  these  flgiires  in  balance 
against  each  other.  The  balance  Is  an 
appalling  one  because  we  have  on  the 
one  hand  scientific  research  and  devel- 
opment expenditures  for  the  last  year 
which  approximated  $17  billion.  Set  off 
against  that  we  have  arts  and  human- 
ities expenditures  which  approximated 
$80  million.  We  set  a  balance  of  $17  bil- 
lion off  against  $80  million. 

If  we  look  at  the  foundations  which 
have  been  created  by  the  Congress,  on 
the  one  hand  we  have  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  National  Foundation  for  the 
Arts  and  Humanities,  and  we  can  see 
what  sort  of  comparison  we  have.  The 
National  Science  Foundation  expendi- 
txu-es  are  approximately  $600  million 
and  the  Arts  and  Humanities  are  ap- 
proximately $80  million. 

What  we  are  talking  about  therefore  Is 
not  what  we  may  say  about  how  deeply 
concerned  we  are  in  what  happens  in 
given  programs  In  the  fields  of  arts  and 
humanities  or  in  the  scientific  field,  but 
what  we  are  saying  Is  through  the  ac- 
tions of  this  Congress  we  are  setting  up 
comparable  figures  which  if  some 
stranger  were  to  appear  upon  the  scene 
and  just  look  at  the  budget  figures  and 
try  to  make  some  determination  of  what 
America  is  basically  Interested  in  and 
what  Congress  feels  we  ought  to  be  con- 
centrating our  treasure  on,  the  figures 
are  approximately  $600  million  hi  the 
field  of  science  versus  $80  million  in  the 
field  of  the  arts  and  humanities. 

We  have  seen  we  have  $80  million,  and 
If  we  look  back  over  the  record  we  can 
see  how  that  has  grown.  We  have  since 
1966  seen  the  figures  for  the  various  arts 
and  humanities  grow  from  $5  million  to 
approximately  $80  million  last  year.  This 
has  enabled  us  to  do  a  great  many  things. 
We  have  seen  basic  research  and  cre- 
ativity stimulated  and  advanced.  We 
have  seen  our  best  young  performers 
and  scholars  encouraged  and  developed. 
We  have  seen  institutions  which  pre- 
serve and  transmit  cultural  wealth  ex- 
tended and  strengthened.  Probably  more 
than  anything  else  we  have  seen  the  best 
results  of  humanistic  and  artistic 
achievements  brought  In  an  unprece- 
dented way  to  ever  larger  numbers  of 
the  American  public. 

So,  we  have  made  strides  in  this  par- 
ticular area.  Each  of  us  is  most  familiar 
with  the  situation  in  his  or  her  respec- 
tive State. 

In  my  own  State  of  Oregon,  for  ex- 
ample, a  vigorous  State-based  program 
in  the  Humanities  has  been  established 
encouraging  direct  involvement  of  the 
general  public  in  the  serious  discussicm 
of  public  policy  issues  In  a  himianlstlc 
context  and  from  a  humanistic  perspec- 
tive. 

In  Oregon  we  are  deeply  concerned 
with  the  uses  to  which  the  land,  our  most 
valuable  natural  asset,  is  being  put.  With 
the  assistance  of  a  grant  from  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
the  citizens  of  Oregon  have  become  en- 
gaged In  a  statewide  examination  of 
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man's  relationship  to  the  land.  This  ex- 
amination is  not  being  conducted  by 
ecologists,  planners,  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians, but  rather  by  groups  of  citizens 
and  professional  humanists  who  are  con- 
cerned to  discover  and  to  understand  the 
ways  in  which  man  has  related  to  the 
land  throughout  history  and  in  differ- 
ing cultures.  The  intent  of  this  effort  is 
not  to  solve  the  current  and  urgent  ques- 
tion of  land  use  in  Oregon,  but  rather  to 
equip  the  citizemy  with  the  perspective 
and  tlie  understanding  necessary  to  the 
informed  voter  if  he  is  to  address  him- 
self to  these  questions  as  a  responsible 
citizen. 

Yet  another  grant  illustrates,  I  be- 
lieve, the  way  in  which  the  National  En- 
dowments for  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
extend  humanistic  underetanding  among 
the  general  pubUc — in  this  case  young 
people  in  tlie  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  For  some  years  the  Oregon 
Shakespearean  Festival  has  been  a  major 
cultural  resource  in  the  Northwest.  The 
Endowments  have  provided  support  for 
a  project  whereby  teachers  in  the  schools 
of  Oregon.  Washington  and  northern 
California  were  assisted  in  developing  in 
their  students  an  appreciation  of  theatre 
as  a  dramatic  as  well  as  literary  form. 
Study  guides  were  prepared  and  teams 
of  actors  and  teachers  toured  the  area 
conducting  workshop  training  sessions 
for  teachers  in  the  schools.  In  this  way, 
large  numbers  of  teachers  and  a  much 
larger  number  of  students  benefited  di- 
rectly from  the  resources  of  the  Oregon 
Shakespearean  Festival  which  might 
otherwise  not  have  been  accessible  to 
them. 

Such  programs  fulfill  the  earliest  In- 
tent of  Congress  in  creating  the  National 
Foundation— namely,  that  the  best  un- 
derstanding, and  Indeed,  the  best  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  which  we  face  be  se- 
cured through  the  careful  exploration  of 
our  cultural  origins,  our  history,  our  lit- 
erature, our  art  and  our  systems  of  value. 
Yet  we  must  acknowledge  that  even 
today  Federal  support  for  the  arts  and 
humanities  remains  a  small  and  almost 
negligible  fraction  of  the  support  pro- 
vided for  science  and  technology.  The 
Increased  funding  which  the  present  bill 
entails  only  very  slightly  redresses  that 
imbalance,  but  It  does  insure  that  over 
the  next  3  years  a  continuing  and  inten- 
sified effort  will  be  made  to  develop  the 
deepest  roots  of  our  culture  and  to  ex- 
tend a  deeper  imderstanding  of  those 
roots  to  ever  greater  numbers  of  the 
American  public. 

I  would  urge  the  Members  of  this  body 
to  see  how  much  we  have  done,  not  only 
In  the  sense  of  what  it  has  accomp- 
lished— and  that  Is  significant — but  what 
yet  remains  to  be  done.  We  should  see 
what  It  is  that  we  have  put  In  treasure 
Into  this  field,  balanced  off  against  the 
scientific,  and  we  should  not  make  any 
attempt  to  reduce  the  $145  million  called 
for  by  this  particular  bill.  This  is,  at  best, 
an  inadequate  amount. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  the  strong 
support  of  this  legislation  as  it  stands 
before  us. 

Mr.   ESHLEMAN.   Mr.   Chahman,   I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Matne). 
Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 


support  of  H.R.  3926,  the  National 
Foundation  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
Amendments  of  1973,  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  lend  their  support  to  this  im- 
portant legislation,  and  to  oppose  any 
amendment  which  would  weaken  its  pro- 
visions or  reduce  the  funding  proposed. 
The  increased  funding  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  for 
the  twin  Endowment  for  the  Humani- 
ties over  the  years  from  their  relatively 
himible  begirmings  has  made  it  possible 
for  the  endowments  to  accomplish  their 
objectives  with  commendable  success. 
The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
has  worked  very  effectively  toward  its 
congressional  mandate  of  encouraging 
the  highest  quality  while  making  tlie 
arts  more  widely  available.  The  National' 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  has 
acted  with  energy  and  Imagination  to 
provide  leadership  to  the  Institutions  and 
professions  in  the  humanities; 

Expand  traditional  concepts  and  con- 
tingencies of  the  humanities  in  order  to 
obtain  greater  participation  In  them  by 
the  American  public;  and 

Direct  the  attention  of  persons  and  in- 
stitutions involved  in  the  hiunanlties  to 
questions  of  pressing  social  concern. 

In  fiscal  year  1973,  the  Iowa  Arts  Coun- 
cil received  $127,250  of  section  5(g)  funds 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts.  It  has  made  excellent  use  of  these 
Federal  funds  and  the  $185,617  appro- 
priated by  the  State  of  Iowa. 

As  a  long-time  supporter  and  past 
president  of  the  Sioux  City  Symphony 
Orchestra  Association.  I  am  especially 
proud  of  the  council's  "Orchestra  Stu- 
dent Audience  Program,"  whereby  the 
coimcil  helped  10  community  orchestras 
throughout  Iowa  by  matching  the 
amount  of  ticket  costs  for  elementary, 
secondary  and  college  students  to  attend 
their  concerts.  Under  the  plan,  students 
pay  only  half  the  adult  price  and  the 
coimcil's  grants  to  the  10  orchestras 
made  up  the  other  half.  Through  this 
total  payment  of  $6,042.50  to  orchestras 
at  Fort  Dodge  and  Sioux  City  in  my  Sixth 
Congressional  District  and  to  eight  other 
leading  community  orchestras  through- 
out Iowa,  not  only  were  these  orchestras 
given  needed  financial  assistance  but  also 
many  boys  and  girls  saw  and  heard  live 
orchestras  for  the  first  time,  many  of 
them  to  become  Interested  In  becoming 
musicians  themselves  and  all  of  them 
broadening  their  horizons. 

Iowa  Arts  Council  grants  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Iowa  State  University  choral 
group,  the  Cardinal  Keynotes,  to  tour  re- 
formatories and  prisons  in  Iowa.  Another 
grant  enabled  lowans  to  learn  more 
about  the  music  of  the  black  culture 
through  the  Fajilawa  Seminar  tours. 
Council  grants  to  the  Iowa  Educational 
Broadcasting  Network  financed  funds 
for  three  television  specials  on  the  arts 
In  Iowa  which  were  shown  on  educational 
television  and  also  made  available  in  film 
and  tape  forms  where  ETV  does  not  yet 
reach. 

The  Iowa  artists  In  the  schools  pro- 
gram of  the  Iowa  Arts  Council  has  been 
especially  outstanding.  Four  special 
grants  from  the  National  Endowment 
made  it  possible  for  the  council  to  place 
a  visual  artist,  Ray  Frederick,  at  Fort 
Dodge  High  School  for  a  year;  to  send 
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a  national  dance  company  to  Waterloo, 
Iowa  for  6  weeks  to  work  with  teachers 
and  students,  demonstrating  how  aca- 
demics can  be  taught  through  move- 
ment; to  finance  filmmaking  programs  at 
an  elementary  school  in  Red  Oak  and  at 
the  high  school  in  Osceola;  and  to  pro- 
vide recognized  wi'iters  for  a  period  of  3 
to  5  days  on  each  high  school  campus 
at  Lawton-Bronson  and  at  Estherville, 
both  In  the  Sixth  District,  and  at  Keo- 
kuk, Maquoketa,  and  Charles  City.  The 
proposed  increase  In  funding  v;ill  enable 
this  program  to  provide  even  greater 
benefit  to  the  growing  generation  and  to 
future  cultural  patrons. 

Also  in  the  Sixth  District  of  Iowa, 
council  grants  helped  finance,  together 
with  local  funding,  a  program  on  the 
Indian  and  the  arts  sponsored  by  the 
LeMars  Arts  Council;  the  Morningside 
trio  workshop  at  Momingslde  College, 
Sioux  City;  the  tour  of  Iowa  landscapes: 
Graphic  and  photographic  under  the 
auspices  of  Morningside  College;  artists 
demonstration  workshops  at  Morning- 
side College;  art  classes  in  the  toymak- 
ers  art  at  Sanford  Museum  in  Cherokee: 
a  joint  workshop  and  concert  of  the  Sioux 
City  Symphony  and  the  Sioux  County 
Orchestra  at  Northwestern  College, 
Orange  City;  and  participation  by  art 
councils,  colleges,  and  schools  through- 
out northwest  Iowa  in  the  many  touring 
groups  and  workshops  made  available  by 
the  Iowa  Arts  Council,  Including  the 
famed  Stradivari  Quartet  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  which  so  many  of  us  have 
enjoyed  In  concerts  at  the  Corcoran  Au- 
ditorium here  in  Washington. 

Iowa  has  one  of  the  highest  percent- 
ages of  population  aged  65  or  older.  It  is 
therefore  particularly  fitting  that  the 
Iowa  Arts  Council  this  year  provided  as- 
sistance to  the  Iowa  State  Commission 
on  the  Aging  for  a  senior  citizen  arts 
festival,  an  event  which  proved  highly 
successful  and  which  I  hope  will  be  re- 
peated yearly.  We  have  an  Immense  res- 
ervoir of  training,  experience,  and  talent 
in  older  Americans — upon  retirement 
they  have  increased  time  to  devote  to 
these  talents,  to  their  crafts  and  hob- 
bles. The  Federal,  State  and  local  pro- 
grams in  the  arts  should  take  particular 
cognizance  of  their  needs  and  their  po- 
tentialities. 

The  efforts  of  the  Iowa  Arts  Council, 
of  its  Eidvisory  committees,  of  the  many 
local  arts  groups  and  many  individuals 
engaged  In  this  great  undertaking  has 
resulted  in  great  progress  in  Iowa.  This 
progress  is  easily  observed  in  the  rising 
quality  of  arts  proposals  submitted  to 
the  council  for  consideration  and  in  the 
wider  appreciation  of  excellence.  Iowa's 
college  and  university  towns  have  always 
promoted  the  arts  vigorously,  but  the 
programs  made  possible  by  the  grants 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
matched  by  State  grants  through  the 
Iowa  Arts  Council,  have  made  Iowa's 
nonacademlc  communities  of  all  sizes  In- 
creasingly concerned  with  the  arts  and 
Involved  with  them  as  participants  and 
audience. 

lowans  and  Iowa  are  alive  to  cultural 
experience,  from  the  best  of  the  tradi- 
tional to  the  latest  avant-garde  wave.  I 
am  sure  this  is  true  in  every  other  State 


benefiting  from  participation  in  pro- 
grams for  the  arts  with  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  assistance.  As 
Julie  McDonald,  chairman  of  the  Iowa 
Ai-ts  Council,  said  In  the  council's  bl- 
enniimi  report: 

Its  a  good  time  to  be  at  work  In  tlie  arts; 
an  exciting  time,  a  fulfilling  time  when  Iowa 
has  every  hope  of  high  yields  In  cultivating 
the  spirit  of  man  through  the  arts.  Let  us 
hurry  to  the  harvest  and  plant  anew. 


In  the  same  report,  Iowa's  G-dv.  Robert 
D.  Ray  commended  the  Iowa  Art's  Coun- 
cil for  its  purposes  and  achievements  In: 

Helping  to  bring  to  lowans  the  plays,  re- 
citals, concerts,  exhibits,  and  discussions 
which  in  total  monitor  the  Inexorable  ad- 
vance of  our  culture.  This  is  truly  one  of 
the  Important  works  being  done  anvwhere, 
simply  because  the  arts  is  one  of  tlie  most 
positive  human  forces  operating  In  society 
today.  I  agree  with  the  affectionately  re- 
membered American  who  said  that  art  and 
encouragement  of  art  are  political  In  the 
profoundest  sense — not  as  weapons  in  a 
struggle,  but  as  an  Instrument  of  under- 
standing which  binds  together  all  who  share 
man's  faith. 

All  lowans  have  good  rea^^on  to  be 
very  proud  of  Uie  Iowa  Aits  Council  and 
of  its  very  capable  and  distinguished 
oflScers:  Chairman  Mrs.  Julie  McDonald 
of  Davenport,  Vice  Chairman  Donald 
Maiwurm,  an  ardent,  hard-working  sup- 
porter of  the  arts  in  Fort  Dodge  in  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District,  and  Execu- 
tive Director  Jack  E.  Olds.  I  want  to 
acknowledge  the  outstanding  leadership 
in  the  Arts  provided  by  the  following 
dedicated  Northwest  lowans  whom  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent:  Mrs.  Kathryn 
Graham,  Sioux  City;  Frank  Summerside, 
Westmar  College,  LeMars;  Mrs.  Lois 
Bliesman,  Denlson;  and  Dr.  Don  Koser, 
Cherokee,  all  of  whom  have  served  or  are 
serving  as  members  of  the  Iowa  Arts 
Council.  Lyle  Fisher,  Sioux  City,  member 
of  the  Council's  Theatre  Advisory  Com- 
mittee; Willis  Schellberg,  Forest  City, 
member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Architecture:  and  David  Albert,  William 
F.  Turner,  Stanley  W.  Evans  and  Wil- 
liam F.  Turner,  Sioux  City,  and  Lee 
Bliesman,  Denlson,  all  of  whom  have 
been  active  members  of  the  Iowa  Arts 
Council's  Advisory  Committee  on  Busi- 
ness and  the  Arts. 

The  seed  sowed  by  the  twin  endow- 
ment, the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities,  has  fallen  on  fertile  groimd 
In  Iowa.  Altliough  it  took  longer  to  ger- 
mhiate.  It  has  taken  root  and  Is  rapidly 
growing  at  a  pace  which  may  In  time 
excel  that  of  the  arts. 

From  an  initial  experimental  base  of 
six  State  humanities  committees  in  1971, 
the  National  Endovraient  for  the  Himian- 
ities  State-based  program  has  grown 
State  by  State  to  42  State  committees, 
with  plans  to  be  in  all  50  States  and  terri- 
tories by  the  end  of  1973.  This  highly 
focused  program's  attempt  to  make  the 
humanities  more  accessible  to  the  adult 
citizens  of  Iowa  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
country  has  been  one  the  most  valuable 
ventures  undertaken  by  the  endowment. 
As  representatives  of  the  public  in  our 
respective  districts,  we  are  all  cognizant 
of  the  sense  of  unease  In  our  local  com- 
munities with  the  way  public  issues  are 
discussed,  with  the  stridency  and  the  Im- 


mediate taking  of  sides  so  prevalent  in 
public  forums,  and  the  unavailability  of  a 
systematic  public  format  through  which 
the  average  citizen  can  participate  in 
public  dialog,  beyond  voting  and  re.ict- 
ing  to  media  presentations  and  surface 
interpretations  of  public  concerns. 

Tlie  National  Endowment  for  the 
Hmnanities'  State-based  program  m-y 
be  just  what  we  have  been  looking  for  to 
begin  to  overcome  these  widespread  prob- 
lems of  our  times.  The  vaiious  State 
committees  for  the  humanities  regrant 
funds  received  from  the  National  Endow- 
ment, to  local  organizations  and  institu- 
tions to  encourage  the  historian,  the 
philosopher,  the  scholar  in  Uterature  and 
linguistics  to  participate  with  local  com- 
munities in  public  forums  and  town 
meetings,  in  seminars  and  in  conferences, 
and  in  the  media— in  an  effort  to  create 
a  broad  context  for  understanding  of  our 
most  pressing  problems,  problems  which 
crnnot  be  resolved  on  technical  or  scien- 
tific bases  alone. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities provided  a  $10,000  planning 
grant  in  fiscal  year  1971  to  Dean  Robert 
P.  Ray  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  whose 
Iowa  Committee  for  Public  Programs  in 
the  Humanities  de.'^igned  a  State-based 
program  for  the  humanities.  The  Iowa 
Board  for  PubUc  Programs  hi  the  Hu- 
mrnitiss  wa.-;  nnpcintcd  by  Governor  Ray 
with  Dean  Ray  as  chairman,  and  the 
endov.ment  provided  the  board  with  a 
$157,290  operations  grant  In  fiscal  year 
1972. 

Dean  Ray,  head  of  the  Division  of  Ex- 
ten.'^ion  and  University  Services  for  the 
University  of  Iowa,  has  continued  to 
serve  ps  chairman  of  the  Iowa  board, 
with  Philip  L.  Shively  serving  as  execu- 
tive secretary.  The  board  chose  as  its 
theme  "Awareness  of  Human  Needs  on 
the  Eve  of  American  Century  m."  After 
assessing  grassroots  needs,  the  board 
made  grants  to  local  communities 
throughout  Iowa  to  discuss  the  impor- 
tant and  timely  topic  of  the  aging  in  our 
society.  The  Decorah  Humanities  Com- 
mittee is  conducting  public  discussion 
sessions  throughout  the  community  with 
the  help  of  its  grant,  with  the  topic  of 
social  attitudes  toward  the  elderly.  These 
sessions  involve  historians,  writers,  and 
as  many  as  500  local  citizens,  reaching  a 
significant  cross  section  of  the  adults  of 
the  Decorah  community. 

Another  board  grant  to  Kirkwood 
Community  College  in  Cedar  Rapids  will 
enable  holding  a  2-day  symposium  on 
public  policies  affecting  the  aging.  The 
symposium  wiH  be  broadcast  on  local 
television  at  a  later  date,  thus  greatly 
expanding  the  audience  reached.  Re- 
gional forums  on  "Awareness  of  Hu- 
man Needs"  were  held  during  the  fall  of 
1972  at  Wartburg  College,  Waverlv;  at 
Iowa  Wesleyan  College,  Mount  Pleas- 
ant; at  Southwestern  Community  Col- 
lege. Creston;  at  the  public  school  in 
Oakland;  and  in  Northwest  Iowa,  at 
Morningside  College,  Sioux  City,  and  at 
Buena  Vista  College,  Storm  Lake. 

"Family  Survival "  was  the  specific 
topic  for  the  very  successful  regional 
forums  held  at  Momingslde  College  and 
at  Buena  Vista  College.  Under  the  chair- 
manship  of   Dr.    Raymond   S.   Nelson, 
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dean  of  humanities  at  Momlngside  Col- 
lege and  member  of  the  Iowa  Board  for 
Public  Programs  in  the  Humanities,  the 
northwest  Iowa  regional  planning  com- 
mittee included  as  members  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Midland.  Cherokee;  Lloyd  M.  Reid. 
and  Kermit  Smith,  Fort  Dodge;  Ronald 
Dubberly,  Leo  Prommelt,  Thomas  Gee- 
Ian,  and  Roger  Iverson.  Sioux  City;  Jim 
Nuss,  John  P.  Williams,  Leonard  J. 
Martz,  Jr.,  Mrs.  O.  D.  Trudo,  Lester  E. 
Williams,  and  Wyatt  S.  Yon,  Jr.,  Storm 
Lake;  W.  John  Johnson,  Jr.,  Spencer; 
John  Stapert,  and  George  DeVrles, 
Orange  City;  and  M.  H.  Patterson,  Es- 
therville. 

I  commend  the  dedicated  efforts  of 
these  northwest  lowans  in  getting  this 
valuable  program  imderway  in  my  home 
district,  and  I  wish  to  take  special  note 
of  the  fine  work  and  achievements  of  the 
two  northwest  Iowa  members  of  the 
Iowa  Board  for  Public  Programs  in  the 
Humanities,  Dean  Raymond  S.  Nelson 
and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Gleeson,  both  of 
Sioux  City. 

Direct  grants  to  groups  and  individu- 
als within  Iowa  also  have  been  made,  in 
addition  to  the  grants  to  the  Iowa  Board. 
The  Endowment  has  provided  substantial 
support  for  the  University  of  Iowa's  "An- 
cient Iowa  Film  Series,"  imder  which 
the  university  is  producing  a  series  of 
eight  documentary  films  describing  pre- 
historic cultures  and  Iowa's  historic 
frontiers.  Two  films  in  the  series  were 
completed  prior  to  Endowment  funding. 
According  to  the  project  director.  Dr. 
Marshall  McKusick,  State  archeolo- 
gist  and  associate  professor  of  Anthro- 
pology at  the  university,  the  films  will 
be  used  in  almost  all  of  the  1,200  ele- 
mentary schools  in  Iowa,  reaching  25.000 
schoolchildren  a  year  and  providing 
them  with  their  first  introduction  to  the 
humanities. 

Another  direct  grant  by  the  endow- 
ment, recently  renewed,  has  provided 
support  for  the  University  of  Iowa's 
Afro-American  studies  program,  financ- 
ing minority  group  Ph.  D.  candidates  in 
Afro-American  studies  and  bringing 
specialists  to  the  university  for  short 
courses  and  lectures.  A  direct  grant  to 
Coe  College  has  supported  a  3-year  plan- 
ning project  for  the  revitalization  of  the 
humanities  within  its  curriculum.  The 
National  Endowment  has  financed  the 
six-part  series  written  and  narrated  by 
Kenneth  Clark,  "Pioneers  of  Modern 
Painting,"  and  the  showing  of  this  re- 
markable film  throughout  Iowa  as  well 
as  other  States.  The  endowment  has  also 
made  it  possible  for  various  Iowa  colleges 
and  schools  to  view  the  much  heralded 
Civihsatlon  film  series  produced  by  Brit- 
ish Broadcasting  Corporation's  Kenneth 
Clark.  Earlier,  Cherokee,  Iowa  civic 
leader  Mrs.  Margaret  Midland  and  others 
in  the  community  held  the  "National 
Humanity  Series"  at  Cherokee  with  the 
assistance  of  an  endowment  grant.  The 
endowment's  grants  to  lowans  and  Iowa 
institutions  for  younger  humanist  fellow- 
ships. Junior  college  teacher  fellowships, 
senior  fellowslilps,  education  programs, 
research  programs,  and  youth  grants  in 
the  humanities  have  made  it  possible  for 
lowans  to  pursue  studies  and  research 


In  the  humanities,  with  particular  stress 
in  problems  of  Iowa. 

I  am  sure  that  the  demonstrated  suc- 
cess of  the  programs  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  imder  the  very 
capable  and  eflQcient  chairmanship  of 
Nancy  Hanks,  and  of  the  programs  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Hrjnanities 
imder  the  equally  commendable  chair- 
manship of  Ronald  Herman,  has  not 
been  imlque  to  Iowa,  and  that  the  In- 
creases in  Federal  funding  requested  by 
President  Nixon  and  voted  by  the  Con- 
gress for  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  ha\'e  brought 
similar  benefits  throughout  this  great 
country.  The  Foundation  and  its  twin 
endowments  have  proved  their  worth 
over  and  over  again,  making  it  a  distinct 
pleasure  for  me  to  invite  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  voting  for  H.R.  3926. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

I  believe  the  reasons  for  support  of  the 
bill  before  us,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  of  the 
level  of  authorization  which  it  contains, 
have  been  forcefully  put  by  such  remarks 
as  we  have  heard  from  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mayne),  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie), 
and  even  yesterday  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Meeds),  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho  (Mr.  Hansen)  all 
speaking  of  the  valuable  and  construc- 
tive impact  of  these  programs  in  their 
States. 

To  reiterate,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  us  contains  the  amount  of  money 
which  has  been  requested  by  President 
Nixon  and  the  administration.  The  bill 
enjoys  widespread  support  in  our  com- 
mittee and  I  hope  it  will  enjoy  similar 
bipartisan  support  here  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hereby 
salute  the  work  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion for  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities.  I 
stand  in  support  of  efforts  to  expand  its 
growth  and  lend  a  hand  to  extend  the 
valuable  work  of  the  Foundation. 

In  the  realm  of  Arts  and  Humanities 
the  United  States  has  taken  a  "great  leap 
forward"  with  the  creation  of  a  National 
Foundation  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 
In  the  last  generation,  science  took  a 
great  leap  forward  and  through  well- 
deserved  government  support  and  encour- 
agement science  gained  preeminence  In 
our  national  personality.  As  a  nation 
marked  by  this  continuance  of  technolo- 
gical and  scientific  advancement  we  must 
now  direct  our  concern  more  vigorously 
to  the  development  of  our  culture. 

I  think  Members  of  Congress  can  take 
credit  where  credit  is  due  for  initiating 
and  creating  the  National  Foundation, 
begun  as  an  independent  Federal  Gov- 
ernment agency  in  the  executive  branch 
of  Government  in  1965.  As  critics  have 
said,  the  Foundation  seemed  in  its  be- 
ginnings to  have  such  vague  purposes — 
it  seemed  vague  and  perhaps  properly  so 
because  there  Is  no  precise  formula  tell- 
ing one  how  to  paint  a  masterpiece  or  how 
to  write  a  great  play. 

Thus,  there  seemed  to  be  no  precise 
formula  for  spurring  and  encouraging 


the  arts.  The  purpose  of  the  Foundation 
was  to  give  new  breath  to  the  cultural 
climate  of  this  country. 

For  many  years  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Ignored  any  suggestion  that  it  had 
any  responsibiUty  for  the  coimtry's  art 
endeavors,  and  it  was  not  too  many  years 
ago  that  people  ridiculed  others  for  pro- 
posing to  create  a  coimcil  that  would 
simply  advise  the  National  Government 
in  its  relationship  to  the  arts.  Although 
legislation  to  commit  Federal  support  for 
the  arts  was  placed  before  every  Congress 
since  1955,  the  House  of  Representatives 
remained  imconvinced  of  the  need  of 
such  support  imtil  1964. 

The  goals  cited  by  the  late  President 
Johnson  when  he  signed  the  bill  in  1965 
are  admirable  ones.  The  United  States, 
he  said,  should  be  able  to  build  a  na- 
tional theater,  to  start  national  opera 
and  ballet  companies,  and  In  his  mind  it 
was  most  fitting  that  the  movies,  our 
Nation's  particular  contribution  to  the 
arts  be  recognized  by  the  creation  of  the 
American  Film  Institute.  At  the  time 
President  Johnson  signed  this  National 
Foimdation  Act  he  also  remarkei  that — 

It  may  well  be  that  the  passage  ofSbls  leg- 
islation, modest  as  It  Is  wUl  help  secure  for 
this  Congress  a  sure  and  honored  Alace  In 
the  story  of  the  advance  of  our  ciyUization. 

As  I  know  you  are  well  awaj/  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities acts  as  an  "umbrella"  covering 
its  two  component  parts,  the  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  and  the  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities.  These  two  endowments  are 
advised  in  turn  by  the  National  Council 
of  the  Arts  and  the  National  Coimcil  on 
Humanities  respectively. 

To  consider  first  the  Endowment  for 
the  humanities,  it  has  become  one  of  the 
world's  largest  clearinghouses  for  intel- 
lectual affairs.  To  focus  on  projects  In 
the  humanities  for  a  moment,  the  en- 
dowment has  made  great  strides  in  start- 
ing State-based  himianities  programs  in 
40  States  and  in  a  matter  of  a  short  span 
of  time,  perhaps  by  the  end  of  1973  will 
encompass  all  50  States  with  programs. 
Youth  grants  hi  the  humanities  is  an  up 
and  coming  project  to  encourage  our 
school  youth  to  design  seriously  dis- 
ciplined work  In  humanities.  To  mention 
just  a  few  more  worthwhile  projects, 
there  are  film-TV  grants,  museimi 
grants,  and  Jefferson  lectures.  The  En- 
dowment will  of  course  be  making  extra 
allowances  for  programs  allied  with  the 
Bicentennial  as  the  time  approaches. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Endowment, 
a  humanities  film  forum  has  begim  in 
which  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service 
provides  the  American  public  with  access 
to  films  which  this  year  include  Richard 
III,  Hamlet,  Rise  of  Louis  XIV,  and  An- 
dersonville  Trial  to  name  a  few. 

To  give  you  a  for  Instance  of  the  Im- 
portance of  the  Endowment  to  each 
State,  in  my  State  of  Alabama,  In  fiscal 
1972,  the  education  programs  funded  by 
the  endowment  included  projects  at 
Alabama  State.  Tuskegee  Institute,  and 
the  University  of  Alabama  to  the  tune  of 
$82,294. 

Our  new  program  specifically  aimed  at 
assisting  professionally  directed  com- 
munity based  arts  programs  Is  called  Ex- 
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pansion  Arts.  The  Endowment  has  also 
revised  the  architecture  programs  now 
called  Architecture  plus  Environmental 
Arts.  Likewise,  the  Endowment  has  made 
great  strides  in  fellowship  programs  for 
filmmakers  through  the  American  Film 
Institute  and  in  fellowships  for  singers 
through  the  National  Opera  Institute. 
Artists-ln-Schools  program  is  another 
exciting  innovation  and  I  can  see  much 
evidence  of  its  success  in  the  Alabama 
schools. 

According  to  Nancy  Hanks,  chairman 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
for  the  first  time  in  histoi-y  both  major 
political  parties  have  recognized  the  role 
of  the  arts  in  our  national  life  by  in- 
cluding positive  strong  planks  in  sup- 
port of  the  arts  in  their  convention  plat- 
forms for  the  last  election.  CiUture  has 
in  this  case  transcended  partisan  poli- 
tics. 

In  spite  of  this  positive  outlook,  an 
article  in  Saturday  Review.  April  1972. 
indicates  that  our  Government  spends 
less  per  capita — approximately  15  cents 
per  person — than  almost  any  major  na- 
tion in  the  Western  World.  For  example, 
in  comparison.  West  Germany  spent 
$2.42  per  capita,  Austria  $2.  Sweden  $2, 
Canada  $1.40,  Israel  $1.34,  and  Great 
Britain  $1.23. 

We  should  expand  our  support  of  the 
arts  and  humanities  and  certainly  the 
Foundation  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
is  the  best  tool  we  have  to  stimulate  the 
widest  range  of  artistic  and  scholarly  ex- 
pression. 

As  Thomas  Jefferson  once  said : 

Our  wisdom  wUl  grow  with  our  power.  It 
Is  safer  to  have  a  whole  people  respectably 
enlightened  than  a  few  In  a  high  state  of  sci- 
ence and  the  many  In  the  Ignorance. 

It  is  only  through  our  support  of  the 
two  endowments  and  that  secure  um- 
brella of  the  National  Foundation  for  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  that  we  can  revital- 
ize the  best  in  our  traditions  and  bring 
humanistic  and  artistic  achievement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  H.R.  3926  to  extend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
and  to  authorize  $145  million  for  fiscal 
1974. 

Thank  you. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  H.R. 
3926  authorizing  a  3-year  extension  of 
the  National  Foimdation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Act,  comes  up  for  a  vote  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  House  authorization  version 
is  less  than  either  the  corresponding 
measure  passed  by  the  Senate  or  the 
amount  requested  by  the  President.  The 
point  has  been  made  that  in  a  country  of 
230  million  people,  even  the  proposed 
Federal  allowance  of  $72.5  million  for  the 
arts  will  come  to  about  32  cents  a  head, 
compared  with  the  $1.40  put  up  by  each 
Canadian  and  the  $2.40  by  each  West 
German. 

However,  the  passage  of  H.R.  3926  by 
the  House  represents  another  significant 
step  in  Federal  support  of  the  basic  crea- 
tive expression  of  any  civilization— Its 
performing  arts. 

New  York  Is  the  cultural  capital  of 
the  world.  Among  Its  attractions  are  Lin- 
coln Center  for  the  Performing  i\rts 
which  houses  the  New  York  Philhar- 


monic and  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
Broadway's  legitimate  theater  district, 
off-Broadway  theater,  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York's  City  Center.  Jullllard  School 
of  Music,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  the  New  York  City  and  Joffrey  Ballet 
Co.  New  York  City  has  nurtured  one  of 
the  most  exciting  theaters  in  the  Na- 
tion— Joseph  Papp's  Public  Theater  and 
his  free  summer  Shakespeare  adaptations 
presented  in  the  borough  parks  of  New 
York  City. 

Increased  Federal  support  of  the  arts 
and  humanities  is  crucial  to  increased 
free  and  low-cost  cultural  activities. 
Music,  theater,  dance,  opera,  film,  and 
museums  must  be  made  accessible  to  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  income.  Steps 
must  be  taken  to  remedy  the  high  rate  of 
unemployment  common  to  those  involved 
in  the  arts.  Typical  of  the  job  situation  is 
the  unemployment  rate  among  actors. 
Theodore  Bickel.  president  of  the  Actor's 
Equity  Association  indicated  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  that  75  percent  of  Actor's 
Equity  members  earn  less  than  $2,500 
annually,  well  below  the  national  poverty 
level. 

In  expressing  my  support  for  this  bill 
I  want  to  commend  Ms.  Nancy  Hanks, 
who  heads  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  and  whose  fine  leadership  has 
long  been  its  mainspring. 

A  letter  to  my  office  from  a  New  York 
sculptor  expressed  his  thoughts  candidl}' : 

Think  what  would  happen  to  this  society 
if  artists  were  supported  In  their  work  by 
public  assistance  programs.  Public  buildings 
could  be  beautiful  Instead  of  eyesores.  Works 
of  art  could  be  on  display  in  citizens'  houses. 
Movies  and  museums  could  be  free.  Our 
parks  could  be  adorned  with  sculpture. 

I  fully  support  programs  of  Federal  as- 
sistance to  the  arts  and  humanities,  and 
look  forward  to  the  day  when,  in  John 
F.  Kennedy's  words,  America  "will  re- 
ward achievement  In  the  arts  as  we  re- 
ward achievement  In  business  or  state- 
craft." 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chah'man,  I  ask  the 
Members  of  the  House  today  to  give  their 
wholehearted  support  to  a  renewed  and 
expanded  commitment  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties. The  arts  and  humanities  form  an 
integral  part  of  what  we,  as  a  people  and 
a  nation,  are  and  wish  to  become.  H.R. 
3926  is  requesting  an  authorization  of 
$145  million  without  illusions  that  it  can 
save  all  of  our  theater  groups  or  support 
all  of  our  opera  and  baUet  companies  or 
aid  all  of  our  talented  musicians,  actors, 
filmmakers,  scholars,  and  writers.  The 
intent  of  this  legislation  is  not  to  sub- 
sidize but  to  vitalize,  to  provide  a  spark 
and  a  substantial  sense  of  commitment, 
which  will  create  an  atmosphere  of  sup- 
port and  encouragement. 

We  know  that  great  achievements  in 
the  arts  and  humanities  were  rarely  iso- 
lated moments  or  the  products  of  Iso- 
lated individuals — they  were  eras  of  im- 
usual  achievement,  when  artists  and 
scholars  and  the  communities  that  sup- 
ported them  seemed  to  draw  inspiration 
and  sustenance  from  one  another. 

Community  support  has  always  been  a 
critical  ingredient  in  creative  achieve- 
ment and  that  is.  essentially,  what  we 
hope  to  contribute.  Those  of  us  who  have 


been  in  Washington  for  sometime  have 
noted  its  vigorous  cultural  growth  and 
the  deepening  belief  in  itself  as  a  national 
center  for  American  culture.  There  is  a 
virtually  palpable  air  of  creativity  and 
life  to  this  city:  one  achievement  sparks 
another. 

The  work  of  the  endowments  here  and 
elsewhere  has  laid  the  groundwork.  There 
is  the  American  Film  Institute's  work  in 
preserving  our  film  heritage  and  training 
and  assisting  future  generations  of  film 
ai-tists.  American  film  is  a  dynamic  art 
and  yet  by  its  very  nature  it  is  a  complex 
and  very  expensive  art  form  v.hose  sheer 
costs  would  deter  individuals  from  devel- 
oping their  talents. 

I  am  hopeful  of  seeing  even  greater 
support  for  ethnic  and  regional  projects. 
Without  endowment  interest  and  sup- 
port, the  simple  lack  of  money  may  well 
condense  our  diverse  and  Jarflung  cul- 
tural experience  to  the  isolated  pleas- 
ures of  upper  class  residents  of  large 
metropohtan  centers.  The  work  of  the 
endowments  insures  that  our  many,  many 
resources  are  tapped  and  that  the  ex- 
pression of  our  multifaceted  talents  is 
the  property  of  all  our  people — whether 
they  live  in  New  York  City  or  Walluku. 
Maui. 

The  President  requested  $145  million 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  National  En- 
dowTnents  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 
This  is  the  amount  H.R.  3926  proposes  to 
authorize.  Frankly,  I  can  think  of  few 
other  investments  in  our  people,  in  our 
Nation  and  its  continued  vitaUty.  which 
give  a  greater  assurance  of  lasting  re- 
wards and  satisfactions.  This  money  is 
intended  as  an  impetus  to  greater 
American  achievements  in  the  arts  and 
humanities;  the  Impact  of  our  commit- 
ment will  not  be  Umited  to  those  receiv- 
ing direct  grants.  We  hope  to  nurture — 
to  share  in  the  nurturing  of  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  and  its  creative  expression. 

I  urge  you  to  approve  H.R.  3926.  The 
extension  of  the  national  endo\nnents 
at  an  authorization  level  of  $145  milUon 
for  fiscal  year  1974  and  levels  to  be  de- 
termined by  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1975 
and  fiscal  year  1976  gives  us  flexibility  as 
well  as  the  opportunity  to  expand  a  vig- 
orous and  valuable  program. 

We  are  discussing  a  program  which  is 
fundamentally  and  vitallj-  involved  in  the 
hfe  of  our  Nation.  We  are  talking  about 
a  puiTwse  and  understanding  of  hfe  on 
which  our  Nation  was  built.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  human  expression  and  shared 
humanity.  We  are  talking  about  Ameri- 
can culture:  its  past,  its  present,  its  fu- 
ture, and  its  continuing  diversity. 

I  would  like  to  stress,  as  strongly  as 
possible,  that  the  endowments  them- 
selves have  been  and  shall  continue  to 
be  a  means  of  perpetuating  the  richness 
of  American  hfe  and  the  tenacity  of  her 
ideals.  I  urge  you  to  consider  this  legis- 
lation with  a  full  awareness  of  its  im- 
port. I  urge  you  to  approve  H.R.  3926. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  en- 
couragement of  artistic  and  other  cul- 
tural achievements  is  certainly  withhi 
the  role  of  the  Government.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  country  that  advances 
materially  without  corresponding  cul- 
tural progress  will  remain  a  deprived 
nation. 
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We  have  excellent  programs  which  as- 
sist the  arts  and  humanities  in  the  State 
of  Maryland  and  in  my  home  counties  of 
Anne  Arundel  and  Prince  Georges.  The 
Maryland  Arts  Council  xmder  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  James  Backas  and  the  Anne 
Arundel  Arts  Association  under  the  di- 
rection of  Laura  Brown  and  Jeanette 
Stanford  and  the  arts  division  of  the 
recreation  bureau  of  Prince  Georges 
County  have  amply  demonstrated  their 
woith  to  the  community 

Today  I  reluctantly,  find  myself  in  a 
PD Jtion  where  I  must  vote  for  the  Kemp 
amendment  which  reduces  the  author- 
izations for  the  National  Foundation  of 
the  Arts  and  Humanities.  I  cannot  sup- 
port this  bill  as  it  was  reported  out  of 
committee  because  I  feel  that  it  is  fiscally 
irresponsible  to  increase  program  au- 
thorizations by  80  percent  during  a  time 
when  we  are  trying  to  hold  down  Govern- 
ment spending.  The  other  body's  author- 
ization was  $160  million  for  fiscal  year 
1974. 

President  Nixon  urged  "the  most  im- 
portant single  thing  the  Congress  can  do 
in  holding  down  the  cost  of  living  is  to 
hold  down  the  cost  of  government." 

Congress  must  accept  this  challenge. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

One  hundred  sixteen  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will 
now  read  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  printed  in  the 
reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  3926 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amrrica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Amend- 
ments of  1973". 

A.MENDMENTS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION 
ON  THE  ARTS  AND  THE  HUMANITIES  ACT  OP 
1963 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  In  the  following  respects: 

(1)  Clause  (7)  of  section  2  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  that  appears 
after  "a  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  period. 

(2)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  3  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  purchase,  ren- 
ovation, or  construction"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "or  purchase",  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Such  term  also  Includes — 

"(1)  the  renovation  of  facilities  If  the 
amount  of  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
for  such  purpose  in  the  case  of  any  project 
does  not  exceed  (250,000;  and 

"(2)  the  construction  of  facilities  of  such 
construction  Is  for  demonstration  purposes 
or  under  untisual  circumstances  where  there 
Is  no  other  manner  In  which  to  accomplish 
an  artistic  purpose.". 

(3)  (A)  That  part  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  5  of  such  Act  which  precedes  clause 
(I)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  Fed- 
eral Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humani- 
ties and". 

(B)  In  clauses  (1)  and  (3)  of  such  sub- 
section (c)  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "productions"  each  time  It  appears  and 
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Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "projects  and  pro- 
ductions"; and,  in  clause  (3)  of  such  sub- 
section, such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"projects"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "proj- 
ects and  productions". 

(C)  Clause  (5)  of  such  subsection  (c)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  planning  In 
the  arts"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ", 
planning,  and  publications  relating  to  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection". 

(4)  (A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (g) 
of  section  5  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities  and". 

(B)  That  part  of  paragraph  (2)  which 
precedes  clause  (A)  of  such  subsection  (g) 
Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "such  assist- 
ance" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "assist- 
ance under  this  subsection"  and  (11)  by 
striking  out  "prior  to  the  first  day  of  such 
fiscal  year"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "at 
such  time  as  shall  be  specified  by  the 
Chairman". 

(C)  Clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  such 
subsection  (g)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"except  that  In  the  case  of  the  first  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  State  Is  allotted  funds 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  a  plan  may 
provide  that  not  to  exceed  $25,000  of  such 
funds  may  be  expended  to  conduct  a  study 
to  plan  the  development  of  a  State  agency 
In  the  State  ..and  to  establish  such  an 
agency;". 

(D)  Such  subsection  (g)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  Of  the  sums  available  to  carry  out 
this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year,  75  per 
centum  shall  be  allotted  among  the  States 
which  have  plans  approved  by  the  Chairman, 
In  equal  amounts,  except  that  each  State 
shall  be  allotted  at  least  $200,000.  If  the 
sums  so  appropriated  are  Insufficient  to  make 
such  allotments  In  full,  the  sums  so  appro- 
priated shall  be  allotted  among  the  States 
m  equal  amounts.  Any  sums  remaining  after 
making  the  allotments  provided  for  in  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  available  to  the 
Chairman  for  making  grants  to  such  States 
and  to  regional  groups. 

"(4)  (A)  Amounts  made  available  for  any 
fiscal  year  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
used  to  pay  not  more  than  50  per  centum  of 
the  total  cost  of  any  project  or  production 
described  in  paragraph  (1),  except  that  of 
the  amounts  graated  a  State  from  funds 
made  available  under  the  third  sentence  of 
paragraph  (3)  an  amount  not  exceeding  20 
per  centum  of  the  State's  allotment  under 
the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3)  may  be 
used,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Chairman,  to 
pay  up  to  100  per  centum  of  such  costs  of 
projects  and  productions  if  such  projects 
and  productions  would  otherwise  be  unavail- 
able to  the  residents  of  that  State,  but  only 
If  the  State  has  utilized  the  full  amount  of 
Its  allotment  under  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (3). 

"(B)  Any  amount  allotted  to  a  State  under 
the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3)  for  any 
fiscal  year  which  Is  not  granted  to  the  State 
prior  to  sixty  days  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  such  sums  are  appropri- 
ated shall  be  avaUable  for  making  grants  to 
regional  groups. 

"(C)  Funds  made  available  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  used  to  supplant  non- 
Federal  funds.". 

(D)  Paragraph  (5)  of  such  subsection  (g) 
U  amended  by  inserting  after  "allotted"  the 
following:  "or  made  available". 

(E)  Subsection  (J)  of  section  5  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  ";  6  U.S.C.  133z- 

(5)  Subsection  (f )  of  section  6  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  in  the  third  sentence  thereof 

(A)  by  striking  out  "$10,000"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "$20,000";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ":  Provided,  That  the  terms  of  any 


such  delegation  of  authority  shall  not  per- 
mit obligations  for  expenditure  of  funds  un- 
der such  delegation  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  10  per  centum  of 
the  sums  appropriated  for  that  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph 

(I)  of  section  11(a).". 

(6)  (A)  That  part  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  7  of  such  Act  which  precedes  clause 
(1)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  Fed- 
eral Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
and". 

(B)  Clause  (2)  of  such  subsection  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "any  loans  made  by  the  Endow- 
ment shall  be  made  In  accordance  with  terms 
and  conditions  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury;". 

(7)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  is  amended,  in  the  third  sentence  there- 
of— 

( A )  by  striking  out  "$  10,000'  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$20,000,";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ":  Provided,  That  the  terms  of  any 
such  delegation  of  authority  shall  not  permit 
obligations  for  expenditure  of  funds  under 
such  delegation  for  any  fiscal  year  which  ex- 
ceed an  amount  equal  to  10  per  centum  of 
the  sums  appropriated  for  that  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph 
(1)   of  section  11(a).". 

(8)  The  first  sentence  of  section  9(b)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  the  Chairman  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities,  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  Librarian  of  Congress,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  of  Pine  Arts,  the  Archi- 
vist of  the  United  States,  the  Commissioner, 
Public  Buildings  Service,  General  Services 
Administration,  a  member  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  a  member  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.". 

(9)  Clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
10  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"purposes  of  the  gift"  the  following:  ",  except 
that  a  Chairman  may  receive  a  gift  without 
a  recommendation  from  the  Council  to  pro- 
vide support  for  any  application  or  project 
which  can  be  approved  without  Council  rec- 
ommendation under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 6(f)  and  8(f),  and  may  receive  a  gift  of 
$15,000,  or  less,  without  Council  recom- 
mendation In  the  event  the  Council  falls  to 
provide  such  recommendation  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time". 

(10)  Clause  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
10  is  amended  by  deleting  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  and  by  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ":  Provided,  however. 
That  any  advisory  panel  appointed  to  review 
or  make  recommendations  with  respect  to 
tlie  approval  of  applications  or  projects  for 
funding  shall  have  broad  geographic  repre- 
sentation;". 

(II)  Section  11  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  subssctlons  (a)  and  (b)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  of  the  follovring: 

"Sec.  11.  (a)(1)  There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  the  sum  of  $54,000,000  to  caify  out 
section  5(c),  $11,000,000  to  carry  out  section 
5(g),  and  an  amount  equal  to  th»  total 
amounts  received  by  such  Endowment  during 
such  year  under  section  10(a)  (2) ,  but  not  to 
exceed  $7,500,000.  For  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30.  1975,  and  June  30,  1976,  there 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  section  5(c) 
and  5(g),  and  an  amount  equal  to  the  total 
amotmts  received  by  such  Endowment  during 
each  such  year  under  section  10(a)(2).  Not 
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less  than  20  per  centum  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  the  preceding  sentence  may 
be  used  only  to  carry  out  section  6(g). 

"(2)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  to  carry  out  section  7(c)  the  sum 
of  $65,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 
There  is  also  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  such  Endowment  for  each  such  year  an 
amount  equal  to  the  total  amounts  received 
by  such  endowment  under  section  10(a)  (2) 
during  such  year,  except  that  the  amount  so 
appropriated  shall  not  exceed  $7,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1974. 

"(b)(1)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  re- 
main available  for  obligation  and  expenditure 
until  expended. 

"(2)  In  order  to  afford  adequate  notice  to 
Interested  persons  of  available  assistance  un- 
der this  Act,  appropriations  authorized  under 
subsection  (a)  are  authorized  to  be  Included 
in  the  measure  making  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  such  appropriations  become  available 
for  obligation.". 

(12)  Sections  13  and  14  of  such  Act  are 
repealed. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1, 
1973. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    KEMP 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kemp:  Page  11, 
line  9,  strike  out  "$54,000,000"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "$28,625,000";  line  10,  strike 
out  "$11,000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of "$6,875,000";  line  13,  strike  out  "$7,- 
000";  line  24,  strike  out  $66,000,000"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "$35,500,000";  and  on  page 
12,  line  6,  strike  out  "$7,500,000"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "$6,000,000". 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  simply  maintain  Fed- 
eral support  for  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  at 
the  current  funding  level,  which  is  ap- 
proximately $81  million. 

I  think  it  is  ironic,  to  say  the  least,  to 
be  considering  an  80-percent  increase, 
on  the  heels  of  the  President's  address  to 
the  Nation  last  night.  The  freeze  that 
he  asked  for  in  phase  IV  is  a  dramatic 
reminder  that  the  economy  and  Govern- 
ment spending  continue  to  be  our  No.  1 
problem. 

If  our  economic  stability  is  so  imper- 
iled that  the  President  is  prompted  to 
abandon,  even  temporarily,  our  produc- 
tive and  traditional  free  market  philos- 
ophy in  order  to  freeze  prices,  an  un- 
precedented action  in  peacetime,  then 
surely  we  have  long  since  passed  the 
point  at  which  the  growth  of  Govern- 
ment spending  should  have  been  frozen. 
The  93d  Congress  needs  a  spending 
stabilization  program  to  supplement  the 
President's  economic  stabilization  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  admon- 


ished us  not  to  use  controls  as  narcotics, 
because,  he  said,  the  risk  of  addiction  is 
too  great.  I  think  we  in  the  Congress 
have  already  become  addicted  to  com- 
pulsive spending.  The  programs  offered 
are  too  attractive,  and  we  cannot  say, 
"No."  Like  any  addiction,  the  withdrawal 
symptoms  are  painful.  But  it  is  a  dis- 
comfort that  we  can  and  must  live  with 
to  help  restore  our  system's  health  and 
stability. 

Paying  lip  service  to  budgetary  reform 
and  fiscal  discipline  is  not  suflBcient. 
Every  authorization  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  and  every  appropriation  which 
comes  before  us  must  be  challenged. 
Every  proposed  expenditure  should  be 
similarly  probed,  dissected  and  analyzed, 
and  our  approval  should  be  reserved  for 
only  those  measures  which  withstand 
the  most  strenuous  challenge. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  commitment  to  promote  the  arts  and 
humanities,  or  with  the  Government's 
rightful  role  in  that  commitment.  In 
western  New  York,  we  are  fortunate  to 
benefit  from  many  fine  programs  that 
are  funded  by  the  Foimdation.  The  Buf- 
falo Philharmonic,  in  particular,  is  a  spe- 
cial source  of  pride  to  us.  I  think  that  all 
of  us  in  the  Buffalo  area  have  a  keen 
appreciation  for  the  Federal  support 
which  the  Philharmonic  has  received. 
Government  assistance  for  the  Buffalo 
Philharmonic  matches  the  amount  given 
the  New  York  Philliarmonic,  and  has 
been  responsible,  to  a  large  extent,  for 
enabling  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  to 
tour  the  country.  Western  New  Yorkers 
are  proud  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
share  their  treasure  with  the  rest  of  the 
country.  The  Albright-Knox  Museum  in 
Buffalo  is  another  oustanding  example 
of  the  excellent  use  to  which  these  funds 
can  be  put.  Moreover,  endowment 
grants  have  given  valuable  assistance  to 
the  Research  Foundation  of  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  the  Polish  Cultural 
Foundation  Concerts,  the  Buffalo  Mu- 
seum of  Science,  Buffalo  State  College, 
the  Studio  Arena  Theatre  and  the  Wil- 
liamsville  Group  to  support  Alvin  Alley 
Dance  Company  performances. 

I  do  not  think  we  even  need  debate 
that  Federal  support  for  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities is  essential. 

I  am  primarily  concerned  with  the 
effect  of  this  authorization  on  the  total 
budget.  I  see  no  profit  in  approving  pro- 
grams that  will  compel  us,  if  we  honor 
the  authorization,  to  make  appropria- 
tions that  are  excessive,  that  lead  to  more 
borrowing,  erode  the  dollar's  value,  and 
thus  increase  inflation. 

It  also  makes  our  determination  to  ex- 
ercise fiscal  discipline  and  fiscal  re- 
straint meaningless. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
Congress  will  adopt  a  spending  ceiling. 
I  am  certain  that  when  we  succeed  in 
doing  so,  we  will  be  forced  to  make  some 
very  difficult  and  painful  priority  judg- 
ments. There  are  other  programs  with 
equal  merit.  There  are  other  services  of 
Government  just  as  valuable  that  we  are 
not  increasing,  because  an  increase  would 
simply  exceed  the  limits  of  our  current 
resources.  Recognizing  the  need  to  exer- 
cise restraint,  we  substantially  reduced 
funding  levels  for  older  Americans,  voca- 


tional rehabilitation  and  other  important 
programs. 

Now,  the  arts  and  humanities  are 
not — I  repeat — are  not  withering  on  the 
vine.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  esti- 
mates that  the  amoimt  spent  for  arts 
and  humanities,  through  the  provision  of 
tax  deductions  for  individual  contribu- 
tions is  about  $2^2  billion  or  $12  per  per- 
son in  the  United  States,  far  more  than 
in  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  It  is 
estimated  that  as  much  as  $1  billion  a 
year  in  tax  receipts  which  would  other- 
wise come  to  the  Government  now  go  as 
a  subsidy  to  arts  and  humanities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  and  encour- 
age that  private  approach,  as  well  as  the 
Government  approach.  Proponents  of  the 
committee  bill  will  point  to  the  very  mod- 
est proportion  of  the  total  expenditures 
in  the  arts  and  humanities  which  gov- 
ernment support  represents.  Committee 
estimates  indicate  that  nonfederal 
sources  contribute  annually,  at  a  mini- 
mum, over  $3.4  billion  to  the  humanities 
alone,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  It  in- 
sures that  decisions  and  judgments  will 
be  kept  in  private  rather  than  in  Govern- 
ment hands.  I  would  have  the  most  seri- 
ous reservations  about  allowing  this 
power  to  seep  away  from  the  private 
sector. 

In  those  instances  where  the  Govern- 
ment does  play  a  role  in  the  decision- 
making process,  we  should  be  diligent 
in  insuring  the  high  quality  of  the  pro- 
grams selected  for  support.  I  think  the 
committee  was  wise  to  limit  authority  for 
"chairman's  grants"  under  section  5'c> 
and  7(c) ,  of  the  committee  bill,  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  amoimt  of  the  program. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  committee  saw  fit  to 
increase  the  size  of  these  grants  to  $20,- 
000.  I  would  prefer  a  limit  to  their  au- 
thority of  $10,000  or  less  for  those  grants 
which  may  be  made  without  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  councils  of  the  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  and  the  Endowment  for  the 
Humaprfits. 

Since  its  inception,  funds  for  the 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
have  grown  from  $22  million  to  $80  mil- 
lion in  1973. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kemp 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
growth  rate  of  roughly  $20  million  a  year. 
At  a  time  when  public  pressure  and  the 
demands  of  our  economy  for  fiscal  re- 
straint are  at  a  peak,  I  cannot  personally 
support  a  $65  million  increase. 

Trite  as  it  soimds,  if  there  was  ever 
a  time  for  reexamining  our  spending 
priorities,  it  is  now.  While  preservation 
of  our  cultural  heritage  and  encourage- 
ment of  our  creative  development  are 
extremely  important  not  only  to  our 
country  but  to  those  of  us  in  Buffalo  and 
Erie  County,  N.Y.,  they  cannot  over- 
shadow other  basic  and  vital  human 
needs,  and  certainly  not  at  a  time  when 
the  administration  feels  it  is  necessary 
to  administer  shock  treatment  In  order 
to  emphasize  the  serious  threat  of  infla- 
tion. 
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I  will  reiterate  that  there  are  many 
fine  programs  being  funded  in  my  area 
In  western  New  York,  which  I  enumer- 
ated earlier.  But  the  worst  thing  that  I 
can  do  a£  a  representative  of  my  district, 
I  believe,  is  to  allow  this  country's  fiscal 
situation  to  deteriorate  any  further.  The 
worst  thing  I  can  do  as  a  representative 
of  the  people  is  to  allow  the  banlcruptcy 
of  this  country  to  come  about.  I  wDl  not 
stand  by  in  doing  tliat  and  urge  support 
of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  HUBEB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  on  hts 
statement  and  be  associated  with  his 
remarks. 

After  last  night's  television  address  by 
the  President  where  he  said  that  he 
wanted  to  cut  all  urmecessary  programs 
and  expenditures,  I  think  this  is  a  good 
place  to  start. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comments. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
colleague  from  New  Yorlc  (Mr.  Kemp). 

I  find  it  somewhat  interesting  to  see 
at  the  outset  of  this  debate  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Buffalo  is  taking  a  position 
in  opposition  to  the  President,  who 
strongly  supports  this  increase  and  in- 
deed Nancy  Hanks,  also  of  New  York, 
who  has  done  an  outstanding  job  in  de- 
veloping this  critically  needed  and  vital- 
ly important  program. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  also,  that  if  he  would  take  a  look 
at  the  figures  of  the  Buffalo  symphony. 
he  would  find  it  is  in  a  deficit  operation 
in  terms  of  operating  expenses,  and  it  is 
critically  needed  there. 
Mr.  KEMP.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  REID.  Not  at  this  point.  Let  me 
make  four  quick  points,  and  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield. 

First,  there  has  been  a  ve:-y  interesting 
and  revealing  study  made  of  the  State 
of  New  York  by  the  American  Council 
for  the  Arts  in  Education.  The  results 
have  been  compiled  by  the  National  Re- 
search Center  for  the  Arts.  Specifically, 
this  stirvey  points  out  a  majority  of  New 
York  State  residents  have  a  decidedly 
positive  outlook  toward  the  arts  and  fa- 
vor increased  ciUtural  facilities  in  their 
communities:  moreover,  it  sftresses 
strong  support  for  additional  arts  funds 
comes  from  blue  collar  workers,  among 
others. 

Let  us  take  a  kwk  at  exactly  what  we 
are  doing.  I  remember  in  the  days  when 
the  arts  only  got  $2.5  miilion,  but  here 
we  are  increasing  Federal  funds  for  the 
arts  from  $3«.2  miilion  to  $72.5  million. 
That  sounds  like  a  lot.  However,  let  me 
call  your  attention  to  one  very  simple  fig- 
ure. Tbe  $72.5  million  represents  only 
32  cents  per  person  nationally.  If  you 
were  living  in  Canada,  you  would  be 
spending  $1.40;  if  you  were  living  in  West 
Germany,  it  would  be  $2.40  per  person; 
and  if  you  were  in  Vierma,  one  of  the 
great  artistic  centers  of  the  world,  peo- 
ple spend  $5.50  for  the  arts.  Yet  in  the 
most  affluent  nation  in  the  world  we  are 
starting  to  haggle  about  spending  32 
cents  per  person. 
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For  those  concerned  about  the  artists, 
let  me  point  out  that  three  out  of  four 
artists  in  the  professional  theater  today 
are  without  jobs — 55  percent  of  equity 
members  lack  jobs. 

In  terms  of  operating  costs,  in  the 
Metropolitan  Opera — an  entity  of  cultiu*- 
al  merit  which  I  am  sure  everyone  in  this 
House  believes  has  great  value  to  our 
coimtry  and  to  the  cultural  world — the 
box  office  income  covers  only  47  percent 
of  the  operating  costs. 

The  same  is  true  of  dance  and  orches- 
tras, and  in  the  State  of  New  York  the 
(^jerating  deficit  in  terms  of  box  office 
sales  is  on  the  order  of  $70  million.  Major 
and  metropolitan  orchestras  have  a 
shortfall  of  about  $40  million,  or  almost 
50  percent. 

This  is  true  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
the  Museum  of  Modem  Art,  the  Buffalo 
Symphony,  and  all  kinds  of  museums 
and  artistic  endeavors.  We  are  not  doing 
what  we  should  for  our  working  artists, 
or  for  residences  for  artists,  or  studios 
with  good  light,  and  when  we  look  at  the 
case  of  the  humanities  we  are  still  spend- 
ing a  fraction  of  what  we  should  spend. 

A  few  yearg  ago  we  were  spending  $5 
million  on  the  humanities,  and  $15  bil- 
lion on  the  sciences.  What  we  are  really 
saying  is  that  the  future  of  our  coimtry 
depends  on  the  cultural  quality  of  our 
life,  and  try  to  cut  back  one  program 
that  has  been  a  distinct  success,  that  Is 
supported  by  a  majority  of  Americans, 
is  essential  to  our  cultural  well-being 
and,  indeed,  to  our  national  decisions, 
would  be  very,  very  foolish  In  my  judg- 
ment, and  It  would  be  a  travesty  to  our 
commitment  to  artistic  endeavor  and 
to  the  humanities. 

I  say  to  the  Members  today  that  to 
haggle  over  32  cents  is  a  very  unwise  de- 
cision to  take.  As  regards  the  State  of 
New  York,  I  think  It  is  essential  not  only 
for  purely  cultural  reasons,  but  also  for 
the  economic  benefits  provided  the  com- 
mimitles  by  these  Federal  fxmds.  In  Buf- 
falo, for  Instance,  I  am  certain  that  the 
Buffalo  Kiilharmonlc  attracts  tourists, 
visitors,  and  Increases  business  In  res- 
taurants and  other  businesses.  Further, 
I  would  note  that  35,000  Jobs  in  New 
York  State  are  directly  related  to  the 
nonprofit  arts. 

I  believe  the  bill  should  be  strongly 
supported  and  the  amendment  soundly 
defeated. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  mentioned  in  my  remarks 
that  I  am  a  private  and  public  supporter 
of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic.  I  recognize 
the  trouble  they  are  in.  But,  I  think,  in 
this  country,  tremendous  contributions 
are  made  for  the  arts  and  humanities, 
by  Indirect  Government  subsidy  via  tax 
deduction  provisions.  Contribution  made 
In  this  way  enable  us  to  spend  $12  per 
pers<Hi  nationally  on  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities. Therefore,  I  think  It  is  unfair 
to  equate  us  with  West  Germany,  with 
$1  per  person,  or  Sweden  with  $2  per 
person.  The  amounts  this  country  has 
contributed  are  substantially  more  tJ^^^n 
any  other  country  In  the  world. 


Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 
(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Reh)  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  REID.  I  have  asked  for  this  time 
in  order  to  answer  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  . 

Mr.  KEMP.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
fmther,  we  are  not  gutting  the  program, 
we  are  continuing  it,  at  the  present  fund- 
ing level. 

At  a  time  of  extraordinary  economic 
conditions,  in  which  we  have  had  the  im- 
position of  a  freeze  during  peacetime,  I 
find  that  I  cannot  support  an  80-percent 
increase.  I  would  add  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  that  the  worst 
thing  we  could  do  to  the  Buffalo  Phil- 
harmonic is  to  allow  this  coimtry  to  go 
into  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  REID.  I  appreciate  the  comments 
of  the  gentleman,  but  the  Buffalo  Phil- 
harmonic, whose  operating  deficit  Is 
around  $700,000.  or  45  percent,  needs 
this  program  very  badly.  So,  I  believe, 
does  Buffalo.  The  U.S.  Government 
spends  only  a  fraction  of  that  spent  t^ 
other  nations  in  the  world  for  the  arts. 
If  we  would  readjust  our  priorities  we 
would  find  more  than  enough  to  help 
tlie  arts  and  the  humanities  in  this  coim- 
try. and  to  significantly  improve  the 
quality  of  our  lives  and  the  character  of 
our  civilization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
Is  defeated. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Kemp)  . 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  listened  to  the 
eloquent  arguments  pro  and  con  in  be- 
half of  the  Endowment,  and  must  say 
I  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  defense 
of  this  expenditure  at  so  minin^fl]  a  level 
as  32  cents  per  c£«)lta,  mentioned  by  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Reid)  . 

An  examination  of  some  of  the  spe- 
cific programs  gives  anyone  pause  who 
is  inclined  to  support  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Kemp)  .  Let  me  enumerate  some  of  these 
grand  programs. 

I  think  that  virtually  any  one  of  the 
Members  would  have  great  difficulty  go- 
ing back  to  their  district  and  saying. 
"Yes,  I  voted  against  spending  $31,912 
to  Aldo  Bernardo  and  Bernard  Huppe  of 
the  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Binghamton  to  microfilm  the  principal 
archives  of  the  Island  of  Malta." 

That  is  one  of  those  indispensable  pro- 
grams that  I  think  all  of  us  who  are 
worried  about  the  arts  and  the  humani- 
ties must  recognize  the  importance  of. 

Another     program     involved     giving 
$75,000  to  the  Dallas  Public  Library  to 
help  workers,  housewives,  and  business- 
men follow  their  own  courses  of  study  for 
college  credit. 
Surely  we  all  believe  In  educatlcm. 
Forty-five   thousand  dollars  went  to 
the  Japan  Society  and  Michael  Hoffman 
of  New  York  to  develop  a  program  for 
providing  a  central  promotion,  distribu- 
tion, and  billing  organization  for  amall 
publishers  and  literary  magazines. 
Columbia  University  got  $42,790  for 
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a  new  program  to  improve  the  quality 
of  literary  translation. 

Our  own  Chicago  Historical  Society 
got  $8,000  to  survey  its  costume  collec- 
tion. 

I  think  In  addition  to  this  we  have  got 
to  recognize  the  merit  of  some  of  the 
youth  grant  funds  that  were  distributed 
under  this  program  last  year.  For  ex- 
ample, $3,992  went  to  Stephen  B.  Wright 
of  Los  Ai^geles  for  a  study  of  high  school 
student  racial  stereotypes,  obviously  an- 
other one  of  those  indispensable  pro- 
grams; $6,252  to  Glenn  H.  Jordan  of 
Sacramento  for  a  study  of  the  Black 
Holiness  Church;  $8,079  to  Joan  W.  Cove 
of  Potomac,  Md..  for  a  historical  study  of 
Toby  Town,  Md. 

I  think  all  of  us,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  most  of  us  do  not  come  from 
Maryland,  can  appreciate  that  unique 
program. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  wonder  if  somewhere 
In  that  list  the  gentleman  was  just  enu- 
merating he  found  any  allowance  for 
Buck  Owens,  Merle  Haggert,  or  Grand 
Ole  Opry? 

Mr.  CRANE.  Unfortunately.  I  looked 
through  the  bill,  and  I  could  not  find 
that  kind  of  commitment.  The  gentle- 
man raises  a  very  significant  point. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Frankly,  I  think  it  is 
horrifying.  Historically,  under  a  free 
marlcet  of  economy,  we  have  subsidized 
the  arts  and  humanities  by  casting  these 
little  green  backed  ballots  in  the  mai-ket- 
place.  We  have  done  that  in  the  area 
of  country  and  western  music.  They  are 
not  down  here  seeking  to  have  us  bail 
them  out. 

Socialist  ^echael  Harrington,  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Harbington)  In  his  book, 
"The  Other  America?"  discusses  the 
congressional  practice  of  creating  pro- 
grams that  represent  socialism  for  the 
rich  and  free  enterprise  for  the  poor.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  more  classic 
Illustration  of  that  than  In  this  particu- 
lar program. 

Let  me  go  on  with  other  cultural  edu- 
cation programs:  $52,050  was  paid  to 
Desmond  Clark  of  the  University  of  CTal- 
tfomla  for  a  study  of  early  man  in  the 
Dordogne  Valley  of  Prance;  $30,000  to 
Arthm-  Pnotlnen  of  SucMnl  College  of 
Hancock,  Mich.,  for  Finnish  folklore  and 
social  change  In  the  Great  Lakes  mining 
region. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  CThalnnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Somebody  here  by  the  name  of  Ms 
Nancy  Hanks  Is  listed  In  the  report,  f 
do  not  know  whether  Ms.  means  Miss  or 
Mrs. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Master  of  science.  I  sup- 
pose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know,  but  as  her 
contribution,  she  says: 

We  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  Council's 
oommttmeot  to  the  potential  for  malting  a 
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long-range  contribution  to  the  Nation's  cul- 
tural life,  for  avoiding  razzle-dazzle  one-shot 
activities,  •  •   • 


I  do  not  know  what  this  means  exactly, 
and  I  would  like  to  have  someone  explain 
it. 
Mr.  CRANE.  I  cannot  explain  it  either. 
The  Illinois  share  of  the  total  national 
tax  burden  is  6.49  percent.  Our  share  of 
funds  under  this  program  is  1.8  ijercent. 
It  strikes  me  we  are  paying  out  between 
$3  and  $4  in  Illinois  to  get  a  dollar  back 
under  this  program.  A  program  of  this 
nature  is  positively  injurious  to  the  arts 
and  humanities  in  my  State  of  Illinois. 
Amongst  other  things,  I  think  it  is  ques- 
tionable in  its  initial  premises,  but  reason 
dictates  in  our  present  economic  circum- 
stance, support  for  the  amraidment  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DUUSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

He.  Chairman,  at  a  time  when  many 
federally  supported  programs  are  ex- 
periencing cutbacks  and  reductions  in 
the  levels  of  funding,  it  may  be  difficult 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  in- 
creased support  for  the  National  Founda- 
tion for  the  Arts  and  Humanities.  Yet  I 
would  urge  that  such  support  is  essen- 
tial, especially  at  a  time  when  reductions 
are  being  made  elsewhere. 

We  find  ourselves,  in  fact,  at  a  time 
when  the  government  and,  indeed,  the 
entire  country,  are  engaged  in  a  review 
of  the  way  in  which  public  moneys  can 
best  be  expended  in  support  of  public 
needs.  I  would  urge  that  such  a  review 
cannot  be  well  undertaken  without  at 
the  same  time  insuring  that  these  needs 
and  issues  be  understood  in  light  of  our 
past  and  In  hght  of  the  values  which 
have  guided  our  develoiMnent  as  a  peo- 
ple over  the  past  two  centuries. 

The  efforts  of  the  national  endow- 
ments to  make  our  heritage  a  living  real- 
ity and  a  source  of  guidance  have  he&x 
substantive  and  remarkably  effective  in 
recent  years.  Increasingly,  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  has  ad- 
dressed itself  to  the  need  to  extend  to  the 
entire  Nation  a  richer  understanding  at 
our  cHigins,  our  purposes,  and  the  values 
by  which  we  seek  to  determine  the  best 
course  of  action. 

To  restrict  or  to  deny  the  development 
of  such  efforts  or  the  inf c»-med  and  seri- 
ous-minded exploration  of  such  questions 
would  be  shortsighted  at  any  time  in  our 
history;  it  would  be  especially  misguided 
at  a  time  when  we  are  together  oigaged 
in  reconsidering  priorities  and  the  strat- 
egies by  which  our  shared  objectives  are 
to  be  reached.  The  National  Foundation 
for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  alone  among 
all  Federal  agencies  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  to  advance  such  under- 
standing among  the  general  pubhc. 
Without  the  support  recommended  for 
the  foundation,  this  effort  will  not  only 
be  impaired,  the  achievement  to  date  will 
itself  be  placed  In  jeopardy. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  I  find  myself  in  the  very 
awkward  position  of  opposing  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp).  I 
know  that  In  his  remarks  he  has  stated 
some  figures  were  procured  from  the  In- 
ternal Revenue.  As  a  former  Revenue 
agent  I  can  assiu^  the  gentleman  It  is 
Bhnost  impossible  to  get  the  correct  fig- 


ures about  what  are  not  donations  or 
contributions  as  to  specific  organizations 
and  allowed  a.s  a  tax  deductible  item. 
Charities  are  all  combined  but  there  is 
no  separation  of  any  figures  the  Internal 
Revenue  can  present  that  will  be  authen- 
tic. I  am  sure  the  gentleman  has  some 
figures  from  the  Internal  Revenue. 

Another  point  the  gentleman  was  very 
much  disturbed  about  is  the  budget.  I 
am  sure  tlie  gentleman  from  New  York 
is  a  strong  supporter  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  administiation  favors  this 
legislation  as  the  program  has  done  a 
great  deal  for  this  country  and  as  related 
by  other  speakers.  The  increases  and 
comparisons  with  other  countries,  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  34-cent  bracket  as 
compared  to  $1.40.  The  President  In  his 
judgment  felt  that  $80  million  was  not 
sufficient  so  he  asked  an  increase  to  $145 
miUion. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gMiUeraan 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp). 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  have  great 
affection  for  my  colleague  from  the  city 
of  Buffalo.  We  have  worked  together  on 
many  projects  in  the  past  and  hopefully 
we  wm  work  together  in  the  future  for 
our  communities. 

What  I  was  alluding  to  in  my  remarks 
about  the  estimates  of  the  IRS  was  that 
in  a  pubUc  statement  given  in  the  other 
body  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  Mr.  Proxmire  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

While  only  the  most  rudimentary  estimates 
are  available  publicly,  close  to  $15  bUllon 
a  year  la  given  to  charitable  groups,  which 
eontrlbatlons  to  Uteratiire,  museums,  edu- 
cational foundations,  libraries,  galleries, 
orchestras,  and  so  forth,  probably  amount  to 
•2  billion  to  «3.5  blllioo. 


I  was  not  trying  to  suggest  It  was  given 
just  to  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  remarks 
and  I  just  wanted  to  answer  on  that  one 
point.  I  was  not  talking  about  only  the 
Buffalo  Philharmonic. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp) 
referred  to  a  remark  made  by  a  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  In  the  other  body 
in  respect  to  this  matter.  I  might  point 
out  with  reference  to  the  colloquy  and  the 
statement  made,  that  officials  in  the 
Arts  Endowment  were  also  somewhat 
surprised  and  Inquired  where  this  figure 
came  from,  and  the  IRS  officials  said 
they  did  not  know. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  wDl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp). 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  may 
be  so.  I  do  not  think  they  know  a  gr«tt 
deal  at  times  over  there  anyway,  but  it 
is  obvious  this  country  supports  In  many 
different  ways  charities  ranging  from 
hospitals  to  orchestras,  and  I  am  sure  the 
figure  is  closer  to  $15  billion  than  aero  as 
suggested  by  the  chairman  of  tbe  sub- 
committee. 

The  CHAIRUAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  exjiirefL 
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(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dulski 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  one  institution  In  Buf- 
falo, the  Buffalo  Pine  Arts  Academy  has 
$3,000,  and  there  is  another,  the  Buf- 
falo Fine  Arts  Academy  for  $8,500,  and 
the  Bufifalo  Historical  Society  for  $10,000, 
and  the  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural 
Sciences  has  $3,125,  and  the  Buffalo  State 
College  Alumni  Foundation  has  $5,000. 
They  are  all  receiving  these  funds, 
and  they  are  in  dire  need  of  funds.  Peo- 
ple from  Buffalo  were  in  my  office  this 
afternoon  asking  for  this  legislation  and 
to  oppose  any  cuts  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  . 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  too  fight 
to  uphold  the  Philharmonic  and  the  art 
museiun  in  Buffalo.  I  am  only  suggest- 
ing that  we  have  the  program,  but  in 
view  of  the  extraordinary  freeze  put  on 
last  night  by  the  President,  the  Congress 
should  act  in  the  spirit  of  that  freeze. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  We  have  jjiven  the  Presi- 
dent sufficient  power.  He  waited  all  this 
time  and  yesterday  he  invoked  a  60-day 
freeze.  Much  too  late.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment is  defeated. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  years  I  have 
learned,  I  suspect  as  others  have,  that 
when  one  is  not  an  expert  on  the  subject 
matter,  one  should  do  one  of  two  things: 
Not  speak;  or  if  one  does  speak,  speak 
for  a  very  limited  period  of  time. 

I  am  going  to  violate  the  first  recom- 
mendation and  will  try  to  limit  my 
remarks  under  the  second. 

I  confess  that  I  have  no  expertise  in 
the  field  of  the  arts,  and  I  use  that  in 
the  broadest  sense.  However.  I  must  con- 
fess that  in  more  recent  years  I  have 
more  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  arts  in  its 
widest  ramifications.  I  suspect  that  that 
has  been  true  because  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity at  the  local  level  in  my  home 
town  to  have  greater  and  more  exposure 
to  the  arts. 

We  have  a  fine  civic  theater,  and  the 
attendance  at  their  various  performances 
over  the  years  has  zoomed  upward.  I  have 
been  privileged  to  see  more  there  in  re- 
cent years  than  I  ever  did  in  the  past, 
and  with  much  more  appreciation. 

We  have  had  a  fine  museiun  in  Grand 
Rapids,  but  the  attendance  at  that 
museum,  primarily  by  school  children 
as  well  as  others,  has  increased  signifi- 
cantly. I  think  that  is  a  wholesome  sign. 
We  have  had  a  fine  art  museum.  We 
have  a  great  tradition  of  furniture,  and 
certain  related  areas  of  art  and  design, 
and  I  am  glad  to  report  that  public  sup- 
port for  this  part  of  our  community  has 
gone  upwards  substantially. 

We  have  an  outstanding  community 
symphony  orchestra.  I  cannot  judge 
whether  everything  that  is  put  on  or  ex- 
hibited by  these  various  local  operations 
is  the  best — or  whether  it  is  real  good — 
but  I  can  tell  you  that  there  Is  a  growing 
public  Interest  in  these  fields  and  that 
Is  most  important. 
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Rather  than  restrict  them,  I  think  we 
ought  to  gamble  a  little  extra  investment 
and  probably  expand  the  operation.  Let 
me  say — and  this  is  a  confession — when 
this  program  started,  I  think  6  years  ago, 
I  did  not  support  it. 

However,  we  were  fortunate  in  Grand 
Rapids.  Mich.,  to  get  an  award  for  a 
joint  venture  between  the  city  of  Grand 
Rapids,  or  its  citizens,  and  the  Federal 
Government.  As  we  developed  our  urban 
development  area  downtown  with  a  new 
county  administration-city  hall,  three 
new  bank  buildings,  a  new  Federal  build- 
ing, and  a  number  of  other  attractive 
facilities  of  what  was  once  a  inndown 
part  of  the  community,  we  purchased 
what  is  called  "a  Calder." 

At  the  time  I  did  not  know  what  a 
Calder  was.  I  doubt  if  many  people  here 
do  today.  It  was  somewhat  shocking  to  a 
lot  of  our  people  out  home.  I  must  say 
that  I  did  not  really  understand,  and  I 
do  not  today,  what  Mr.  Calder  was  try- 
ing to  tell  us,  but  I  can  assure  the  Mem- 
bers that  Calder  in  the  center  of  the 
city,  in  an  urban  redevelopment  area, 
has  really  helped  to  regenerate  a  city, 
and  particularly  a  part  of  it.  The  Fed- 
eral arts  and  humanities  program  was  a 
participant  and  it  was  a  good  investment 
both  locally  and  federally. 

I  praise  the  people  who  had  the  fore- 
sight to  undertake  this  program,  just  as 
I  praise  the  people  who  convinced  the 
arts  and  humanities  people  down  here 
that  they  ought  to  get  a  Federal  grant 
for  a  children's  theater.  As  a  result  of 
that  grant  we  have  a  fine  children's 
theater  program  in  the  city  of  Grand 
Rapids.  The  response  has  been  over- 
whelming. 

Instead  of  an  opponent,  as  I  was.  of 
the  program  at  its  inception.  I  am  a 
supporter. 

I  must  say  that  this  relatively  small 
increase — I  say  "relatively,"  and  one  can 
get  different  interpretations  of  the 
amount — in  my  judgment  is  a  worth- 
while investment. 

Therefore,  in  support  of  a  first-class 
head  of  this  agency,  Nancy  Hanks,  who 
in  my  judgment  has  done  a  fine  job.  I 
am  an  entiiusiastic  supporter  of  the  bill 
as  it  came  from  the  committee.  I  regret- 
fully oppose  the  amendment  of  my  good 
friend  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  reluctant  op- 
position to  the  Kemp-Steiger  amendment 
to  reduce  the  authorization  for  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities. My  reluctance  is  based  on  my 
strong  desire  to  maintain  closer  and  more 
reasonable  controls  on  Federal  spending. 
It  is  therefore  difficult  for  me  to  resist 
an  amendment  which  seeks  to  reduce  a 
spending  increase  of  80  percent  over  the 
past  fiscal  year. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  realizes 
that  few  programs  ever  receive  these 
kinds  of  increases,  and  none  receive  them 
very  long.  But  there  are  a  couple  of 
reasons  why  I  shall  vote  against  the 
amendment. 
In  the  first  place,  a  national  program 


in  the  ai-ts  field  cannot  really  be  national 
in  scope  if  it  does  not  have  a  reasonable 
financial  base.  I  do  not  suggest  that  we 
do  away  with  this  program,  or  any  other 
underfinanced  program.  But  in  some 
respects,  it  is  almost  better  to  have  no 
program  than  to  tease  possible  recipients 
into  believing  we  are  operating  a  good 
program  and  then  provide  Uttle  funding. 
In  my  judgment  the  expanded  authori- 
zation is  necessary  to  maintain  a  na- 
tional program.  At  current  levels  there 
is  simply  not  enough  money  to  encour- 
age participation  in  the  arts  with  ade- 
quate geographical  distribution.  Reduc- 
tions will  simply  mean  reduced  partici- 
pation, particularly  in  the  smaller  areas 
where  the  needs  are  greatest. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  arts  have  never  received 
adequate  Federal  interest  and  encour- 
agement. I  would  like  to  see  Federal  par- 
ticipation expanded  to  a  level  which 
would  show  real  Federal  interest  in  the 
arts.  The  extra  dimensions  added  to  the 
lives  of  the  American  people  by  the  in- 
centive grants  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion is  something  I  cannot  describe  be- 
cause those  dimensions  are  lacking  in  my 
education  and  experience.  I  feel  that 
lack  and  wish  there  had  been  more  op- 
portunities in  the  arts  in  the  past. 

My  opposition  to  this  amendment  does 
not  mean  that  the  Government  should 
take  a  dominant  role  in  the  arts  of  this 
country.  I  hope  its  role  will  always  be 
supportive  and  minor.  I  expect,  and 
strongly  desire,  that  the  arts  will  be  pri- 
vately and/or  locally  supported  rather 
than  funded  by  massive  appropriations 
from  Washington.  I  do  not  want  Wash- 
ington arts  decisions  imposed  on  the 
general  public.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  I  support  the  foundation  because  it 
responds  to  local  needs  rather  than  de- 
termining them. 

In  America  we  have  used  tax  deduct- 
ibility to  allow  private  citizens  to  man- 
age our  arts  programs.  I  want  to  see  that 
principle  maintained.  For  this  reason  I 
will  probably  be  concurring  in  future 
Kemp-Steiger  amendments.  But  for  now 
I  think  we  have  not  demonstrated 
enough  encouragement  and  incentive  at 
the  Federal  level,  and  I  urge  that  the 
Kemp-Steiger  amendment  be  defeated. 
Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  of  con- 
cern about  congressional  prerogatives 
and  budgetary  priorities,  it  is  especially 
important  that  we  support  HJl.  3926  as 
reported  by  the  committee. 

The  National  Endowments  on  the  Aits 
and  on  the  Humanities  have  so  well  and 
ably  and  with  such  fiscal  responsibility 
carried  out  the  congressional  intent  in 
the  purpose  of  this  legislation,  which  was 
"to  complement,  assist,  and  add  to  pro- 
grams for  the  advancement  of  the  hu- 
manities and  the  arts  by  local,  State,  re- 
gional, and  private  agencies  and  their 
organizations."  that  they  have  earned 
the  respect  of  both  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch. 

In  the  committee  bill  there  is  no  dis- 
crepancy between  the  two  branches  on 
either  priorities  or  the  amount  budgeted, 
and  this  is  true  because  the  arts  can  do 
so  much  for  us  all,  and  we  are  being  asked 
to  do  little  in  relation  to  the  benefits, 
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tangible  and  intangible,  that  will  reach 
out  and  touch  all  Americans  now  and 
for  generations  to  come. 

This  is  a  matter  we  must  not  treat 
lightly,  if  we  believe  as  we  say  we  do, 
and  as  we  reaffirmed  in  this  Chamber  at 
noon  today,  with  our  Flag  Day  exercises, 
in  the  limitless  potential  of  the  human 
mind  and  spirit. 

Louisiana  is  a  State  with  a  long,  rich, 
proud  and  diverse  cultural  heritage.  Be- 
cause of  this,  the  citizens  in  our  State 
have  been  aware  of  the  activities  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  since 
its  inception.  We  were  so  pleased  to  be 
able  to  greet  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  early  in  1968.  at  their 
national  meeting  in  New  Orleans.  And  so 
much  has  happened  since  then.  With 
the  growth  of  the  arts  endowment,  its 
steadily  increasing  resources  and  excel- 
lent leadership  have  begun  to  make  a 
major  impact  on  the  lives  of  millions  of 
Americans. 

In  Louisiana  alone  the  endowment  has 
helped  to  make  possible  an  amazing 
variety  of  activities  in  cities  and  towns 
and  farmlands  all  over  the  State.  We 
now  have  professional  artists  working  in 
our  schools.  We  have  any  number  of  jazz 
projects  from  Houma  to  Baton  Rouge  to 
New  Orleans,  including  public  school 
workshops  and  concerts,  as  well  as  oral 
histories  of  some  of  our  great  old  jazz 
musicians. 

We  have  dance  companies  touring  in 
Lake  Charles.  Natchitoches.  Hammond, 
Lafayette.  We  ha\'e  the  New  Orleans  and 
Shreveport  Orchestras  commissioning 
new  works,  performing  community  con- 
certs, and  touring  their  regions. 
I  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the  Free 
Southern  Theater  bringing  timely  and 
meaningful  experiences  to  people  in 
guild  halls,  fields,  and  community  cen- 
ters. We  have  seen  our  State  arts  coun- 
cil, the  Louisiana  Coimcil  for  Music  and 
Performing  Arts,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, assisted  in  a  wide  variety  of  pro- 
grams. The  New  Orleans  Museum  of 
Art,  whose  new  wings  were  dedicated  by 
Hale  in  1971,  was  aided  in  presenting  a 
special  exhibition  on  "The  Art  of  the 
North  American  Indian  and  the  North 
American  Indian  in  Art." 

We  have  a  niunber  of  photography  fel- 
lowships in  the  State,  and  we  have  as- 
sistance to  the  Council  of  the  Arts  for 
children  in  New  Orleans,  which  will  en- 
able 3.000  yoimgsters.  disadvantaged  by 
economic  or  physical  handicaps,  thiough 
the  ages  of  4  to  18.  to  have  professional 
artist-teachers  working  with  them  and 
developing  their  skills,  perception,  and, 
most  of  all.  their  sense  of  self. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  it  said 
that  the  arts  are  for  the  elite,  but  that  is 
certainly  not  true,  as  one  can  see  from 
what  is  happening  in  my  State.  We  have 
been  told  that  the  arts  is  a  priority  only 
for  the  educated,  but  that  again  is  simply 
not  supported  by  the  evidence  I  see  all 
around  me. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  inap- 
propriate to  increase  the  arts  program  by 
$72.5  million  when  social  programs  are 
being  held  or  reduced,  but  the  aits  en- 
dowment's  progiams  play  an  integral 
part  in  the  social  and  economic  better- 
ment of  people,  bringing  benefits  to  all. 


and  enriching  so  many  lives  for  so  small 
an  investment. 

Some  "doubting  Thomases"  say  that 
no  agency  can  handle  growth  at  such  an 
accelerated  rate,  but  the  arts  endowment 
has  handled  growth,  particularly  in  the 
past  few  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Louisiana  (Mrs. 
BoGGs)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Boggs 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  leadership  of  Nancy  Hanks  and  Ron- 
ald Berman.  yet  it  has  never  lost  its  per- 
sonal touch  nor  its  ability  to  serve  its 
wonderfully  diverse  constituency.  So  im- 
pressed have  been  the  businessmen  of 
our  State  that  they  have  sponsored  for 
2  consecutive  years  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Business  and  the  Arts  in  New 
Orleans. 

Mr.  Chairmtm.  I  have  tremendous  re- 
spect for  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  who 
is  the  most  faithful  watchful  guardian 
of  this  House,  but  I  would  like  to  assure 
him  that  the  letter  he  quoted  from  Nancy 
Hanks  about  our  bicentennial  celebra- 
tion was  only  to  say  that  the  ongoing 
arts  programs  that  would  be  really  es- 
sential to  the  betterment  of  the  imder- 
standing  of  our  200th  birthday  would 
have  the  respect  of  our  council  and  not 
the  programs  that  may  pop  up  at  the 
last  minute  to  be  endowed  by  the  council. 
So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  today  in  voting  for  the  bill,  as 
reported  out  of  the  committee,  thereby 
making  it  possible  for  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  to  continue  its  fine 
work  and  to  expand  its  Important  pro- 


grams. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  statements  that  have  been  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  today  by  those  who 
would  oppose  the  amendment.  That  Is.  I 
would  have  no  quarrel  if  we  had  unlim- 
ited funds. 

I  do  not  think  there  would  be  a  person 
in  this  House  who,  if  our  funds  were  im- 
limited.  would  not  vote  to  double  or 
quadruple  the  money  to  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities. Certainly  it  is  true  that  man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  ad- 
ministration is  recommending  sharp  cuts 
in  other  very  essential  areas  and  is.  in 
fact,  taking  the  bread  itself  away.  I  sug- 
gest that  we  had  better  look  at  our  pri- 
orities. 

I  do  not  imderstand  the  logic  of  this 
administration  in  saying  that  we  will 
double  the  amount  for  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities, or  almost  double  it,  and  that 
we  will  cut  mental  health  training  $10 
million  below  last  year's  level. 

Arts  and  humanities  are  very  nice  as 
previous  speakers  have  said,  but  I  suggest 
for  the  person  who  is  mentally  ill  that 
mental  health  centers  and  mental  health 
personnel  and  other  programs  might  be 
even  more  important. 

Medical  facilities  construction — the 
administration  recommends  that  be  cut 
by  $200  million.  Disease  control  research 
grants,  cut  $2  million;  project  grants  cut 


$2  million.  They  do  not  recommend 
we  double  the  fimding  for  them,  but 
rather,  let  us  cut  it  below  last  year's 
expenditures.  Preventive  health  services, 
which  are  pretty  basic  to  any  American 
person,  and  nutritional  and  chronic  dis- 
eases, the  administration  recommends 
that  we  cut  $3.5  million  below  last  year's 
appropriation.  Dental  research  to  be  cut 
$2  million;  arthritis  and  digestive  dis- 
eases of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
cut  SB  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  go  down  the  list; 
program  after  program  after  program 
where  this  administration  and  this  Con- 
gress are  not  funding  programs  to  the 
level  of  last  year.  Then  should  we  ask 
ourselves  in  terms  of  priorities  is  the  arts 
and  humanities  endowment  the  one  and 
only  program  in  the  Federal  budget  to 
be  increased  by  80  percent?  If  so  why? 
Is  it  more  important  than  health  pro- 
grams? More  important  than  education? 
More  important  than  cancer  research? 
Are  the  arts  and  humanities  more  im- 
portant than  leaving  libraries  open  and 
making  books  available  to  people  who 
want  them?  Why  cut  library  resources 
back  so  we  can  double  last  years  funding 
on  arts  and  humanities. 

Yesterday  we  talked  alx)ut  the  national 
deficit,  atKJut  the  Congress  setting  a 
budget  celling.  Are  you  going  to  be  willing 
to  double  the  amount  of  money  over  last 
year  for  all  of  these  other  programs?  Will 
Congress  double  last  year's  level  of  fund- 
ing in  nurses  training,  in  training  of  doc- 
tors and  dentists,  in  research,  in  heart 
disease  and  stroke?  Will  we  double  last 
year's  level  of  fimding  for  all  environ- 
mental programs?  Will  we  double  last 
year's  level  of  funding  for  clean  air  and 
the  water  quality  act?  Are  you  willing  to 
double  last  year's  level  of  funding  for 
impact  aid,  for  education  for  the  disad- 
vantaged, for  the  physically  and  men- 
tally handicapped?  Surely  these  pro- 
grams are  as  important,  at  least,  as  the 
endowment  for  the  humanities. 

And  if  we  double  the  level  of  funding 
for  all.  where  does  that  place  the  na- 
tional budget,  the  national  deficit? 

Let  me  turn  to  a  second  point.  In  the 
endowment  for  the  humanities  there  is 
a  fellowship  program.  These,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  start  at  $12,000.  What 
are  these  fellowships  for?  For  histoiT, 
for  psychology,  for  sociology,  for  English. 
Everyone  knows  we  have  a  surplus  of 
Ph.  D.'s  in  these  disciplines.  We  have 
Ph.  D.'s,  in  these  fields  I  have  just  men- 
tioned, out  on  the  streets  looking  for  jobs. 
Yet  under  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion for  the  humanities  the  fellowships 
in  those  areas  where  there  is  a  surplus 
would  be  doubled.  Yet  in  health  per- 
sonnel, where  there  is  a  shortage  and 
where  we  do  not  have  enough  nurses  and 
doctors  and  other  health  personnel  in 
those  and  allied  fields,  the  administra- 
tion is  recommending  that  we  cut  the 
new  starting  fellowships  down  to  zero. 
Can  anyone  explain  the  logic  of  doubling 
fellowships  in  the  areas  where  we  have 
a  sm-plus  and  cutting  the  fellowships  in 
the  health  fields  where  we  have  a  short- 
age— cutting  them  below  last  year's  level? 
This  is  a  question  of  priorities. 

This  Is  the  basic  issue  that  confronts 
us. 
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It  is  not  because  anybody  is  opposed 
to  the  arts  and  humanities:  heaven 
knows  that.  My  district  and  my  State 
and  other  States  of  the  Union  liave  all 
benefited,  especially  by  the  Endowment 
for  the  Arts — and  to  some  extent  by  the 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities.  But  that 
is  not  the  issue.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  not  recommending  a  cut.  He 
is  recommending  that  we  do  not  increase 
the  funds  over  last  year's  spending  by 
80  percent. 

May  I  suggest  this.  also.  I  have  been 
on  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  when  we  went  to  conference  with 
the  Senate,  and  we  have  ended  up  with 
the  Senate  figures,  and  in  this  case  that 
may  involve  $400  million  and  not  $143 
million  or  $165  million. 

May  I  remind  my  colleagues,  also,  that 
the  Foundation  for  the  Humanities  fi- 
nanced a  great  poem  a  year  or  so  ago. 
I  believe  one  of  our  colleagues  called  our 
attention  to  it,  and  the  person  who  wrote 
this  great  poem  received  $750  from  the 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities.  That 
poem  consisted  of  one  word:  Light.  That 
was  the  only  word  in  the  poem.  They 
had  so  much  money  they  gave  that  per- 
son $750  for  making  that  great  contri- 
bution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Green 
of  Oregon  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  suggest  that 
a  foundation  that  has  money  so  that  it 
can  give  $750  away  for  a  one-word  poem 
has  too  much  money  already  and  they 
had  better  start  looking  at  their  own  pri- 
orities as  to  whom  they  are  going  to  fi- 
nance and  to  what  extent. 

But  it  is  not  because  of  that  one  partic- 
ular poem  that  I  would  support  the 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  offering.  I  sup- 
port that  amendment  because  I  think 
that  we  must  decide  what  our  priorities 
are.  If  we  have  unlimited  funds  then, 
yes,  let  us  go  ahead  and  double  the  fimd- 
ing  for  all  health  programs,  for  all  edu- 
cation programs,  for  all  programs  for  the 
elderly:  but  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
budget  ceiling  established  in  the  Con- 
gress, if  we  are  going  to  cut  other  basic 
programs,  nutritional  services  for  chil- 
dren, programs  for  health  personnel,  pro- 
grams to  clean  up  our  environment,  then 
I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  imderstand 
how  we  can  almost  double  this  program. 
Neither  do  I  imderstand  how  the  con- 
stituents in  our  home  districts  could  agree 
to  these  kind  of  priorities.  I  know  how 
the  majority  of  my  constituents  would 
vote.  They  would  say  education,  basic 
health  programs,  programs  for  the  el- 
derly, programs  to  clean  up  the  environ- 
ment should  be  increased,  and  yes,  keep 
the  endowment  for  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties but  not  with  a  100-percent  increase. 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Steiger). 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Oregon  yielding  to  me.  I  want 


to  commend  the  gentlewoman  for  the 
statement  she  has  made. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  basic  issue 
we  are  faced  with  is  essentially  the  one 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  has  por- 
trayed for  us,  and  that  is  how  do  we  de- 
termine our  priorities?  Let  me  go  to  one 
that  the  gentlewoman  mentioned.  I  am 
concerned  in  terms  of  the  district  that  I 
represent  where  we  do  not  have  the  large 
symphonies,  and  the  large  art  museums, 
but  do  have  outstanding  community  or- 
ganization and  institutions  for  arts  and 
humanities,  and  that  Is  the  library  pro- 
gram, which  is  being  very  substantially 
reduced. 

The  kinds  of  programs  which  have  re- 
ceived large  sums  take  place  in  Boston, 
and  New  York,  and  other  large  cities 
where  they  are  enjoyed  by  the  people  in 
those  commimities,  but  they  do  not  bene- 
fit to  the  same  extent  the  people  in 
smaller  areas.  But  the  one  program  that 
does  is  the  library  program.  And  I  am 
talking  about  not  just  the  large  city  li- 
braries, it  is  those  small  libraries  that  I 
tliink  we  have  to  take  care  of.  I  believe 
it  is  important  that  we  decide  how  best 
we  can  allocate  with  the  limited  resources 
we  have  the  best  possible  benefits  to  all 
of  our  people  in  this  coimtry. 

I  believe  that  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  has  been  on  target  in  her  com- 
ments, and  again  I  commend  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  statement. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Kebip)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  say  that  I 
find  it  difficult  to  rise,  particularly  in 
opposition  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  (Mrs.  Green)  whom  I  have 
learned  to  respect  and  admire  in  our  ses- 
sions while  working  together  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  for  the 
past  several  years. 

However,  I  must  take  complete  excep- 
tion to  what  the  gentlewoman  has  said, 
and  what  h£is  been  said  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

It  seems  that  one  of  the  arguments 
that  have  been  extended  is  that  we 
should  not  be  putting  money  Into  this 
program  because  it  appears  as  though  we 
are  not  supporting  adequately  our  senior 
citizens  program,  and  that  we  are  not 
adequately  supporting  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation and  other  programs.  I  hap- 
pen to  support  those  other  programs  as 
well.  But  one  of  the  things  we  should  re- 
member is  that  this  program  of  the  En- 
dowment of  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
reaches  out  to  these  very  people  we  have 
been  talking  about.  This  program.  If  we 
were  to  talk  to  the  senior  citizens  groups, 
we  would  find  that  they  are  taking  ad- 
vantage more  and  more  of  these  pro- 
grams that  are  supported  by  the  arts  and 
humanities,  and  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation programs  that  are  using  these 
programs  to  help  rehabilitate  their  peo- 
ple. I  thhik  that  you  would  find  that  this 
is  one  of  the  most  inexpensive  ways  of 
offering  support  to  the  very  things  that 
we  have  been  talking  about. 

I  have  heard  a  comment  that  was 
something  to  the  effect  that  the  rural 


areas  were  not  being  reached.  There  is 
nothing  that  could  be  further  from  the 
truth  than  that.  The  rural  areas  are 
being  reached  in  this  country  by  this 
program. 

One  of  the  problems  is,  as  one  of  the 
Members  said,  that  a  dance  group  is 
getting  money,  and  it  is  based  in  New 
York,  and  that  benefits  New  York,  and 
becomes  New  York  money. 

Let  me  say  that  that  dance  gi-oup 
travels  all  over  the  country.  It  goes  into 
these  small  towns,  goes  into  places  that 
have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  see- 
ing this  type  of  program  before. 

The  poet  in  schools  program  that  pri- 
marily reaches  out  into  the  rural  areas 
has  been  a  tremendous  success.  Literally 
thousands  and  thousands  of  young  chil- 
dren in  small  communities  who  have 
never  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
and  working  with  a  poet,  with  a  writer, 
with  someone  who  is  skilled  in  the  arts, 
are  really  finding  new  horizons  opening 
up  to  them.  I  think  this  Is  tremendous. 
We  have  done  so  little  in  this  country 
for  the  arts  and  humanities,  right  now 
we  are  finally  moving  forward.  I  hope 
that  we  are  not  going  to  stop  on  the 
grounds  that  this  increase  Is  just  too 
much  of  a  percentage  increase. 

We  did  not  have  enough  In  the  pro- 
gram to  start  with.  Now  we  are  getting 
some  money  in  there  that  is  going  to 
reach  the  children,  the  people  who  are 
disadvantaged,  all  economic  levels.  This 
is  not  a  rich  man's  bill. 

Just  2  weeks  ago  in  New  York  City  a 
concert  was  given  in  the  park  with  70,000 
people.  It  was  interesting  to  note  on  the 
police  report  that  not  one  crime  took 
place  in  Central  Park  with  70,000  people 
there.  It  does  not  happen  often  In  Cen- 
tral Park,  unfortunately.  The  program 
of  the  arts  and  humanities  Is  one  that  Is 
going  to  be  a  motivating  force  for  good. 
It  is  a  way  of  letting  people  see  a  new 
world  for  people  who  have  never  seen 
it  before. 

I  hope  we  are  going  to  support  this 
bill  to  the  fullest,  and  that  we  will  defeat 
this  amendment. 

Incidentally,  I  am  sure  the  Members 
are  aware  that  Senator  Phoxmire.  who 
has  been  mentioned  here  earlier,  offered 
an  amendment  to  cut  this  program,  and, 
if  I  am  correct.  It  was  defeated  In  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  75  to  14,  which  was 
an  overwhelming  defeat.  I  hope  we  do 
as  well  right  here. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding.  Is  it  not  true,  how- 
ever, that  HEW  appropriates  other  dol- 
lars for  the  arts  humanities  in  many 
other  ways,  so  this  is  not  an  end-ln-all 
bin  itself?  The  arts  and  humanities  re- 
ceive money  from  other  appropriations, 
so  if  a  person  wanted  to  vote  to  keep  the 
funding  of  the  authorization  at  the  same 
level  as  fiscal  year  1973  he  would  not  be 
denying  these  children  this  fine  musical 
training,  as  the  gentleman  has  implied? 
It  would  merely  mean  there  would  be  no 
inflationary  Increases. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  No,  I  do  not  agree  with 
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that.  I  do  not  agree  with  that  at  all. 
There  is  no  other  area  that  has  reached 
out  either  to  the  same  nopulation  or  in 
the  same  way  as  this  particular  program. 
Congress  in  Its  wisdom  enacted  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  the  full 
5  minutes.  I  rise  In  opposition  to  this 
amendment.  On  the  surface  it  is  always 
popular  to  cut  a  program  such  as 
this.  I  would  once  again  remind  the 
House  this  is  not  a  budget-breaking  au- 
thorization. The  bill  passed  by  the  other 
body  was  budget-breaking.  The  bill  that 
first  started  in  this  House  in  committee 
was  budget-breaking,  but  this  is  the  one 
bill  that  Is  within  the  budget  authoriza- 
tion figure. 

Most  of  the  Increase  from  this  year, 
for  the  1974  fiscal  year  over  the  1973 
fiscal  year.  Is  for  the  Bicentennial  In  the 
making  of  films  and  television  programs. 
In  other  words,  It  will  not  be  consumed 
entirely  next  year.  I  submit  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  I  would  guess  that  close  to  200 
million  people  in  this  coxmtry  will  view 
those  films  and  those  TV  programs  in 
1976. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  If  I  can  answer  the 
question,  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding. 

I  have  great  respect  for  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  He 
serves  on  the  same  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  as  I  do. 

Our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green), 
mentioned  that  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  has  in  It  for  fiscal  year  1976  a 
total  of  $400  million.  The  gentleman  is 
aware,  having  served  on  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  of  what  hap- 
pens when  our  committee  goes  to  con- 
ference with  the  Senate.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman think  that  the  House  will  prevail 
or  the  Senate  will  prevail? 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
facetious  with  this  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  but  if  the  right 
House  Members  get  on  that  conference 
committee,  we  will  not  concede,  or  the 
conference  committee  could  last  the 
balance  of  the  year. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  hi 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  intend  to  take 
the  full  5  minutes,  but  I  should  Uke 
to  make  two  points  very  quickly.  First 
of  all,  we  have  heard  a  lot  about  pri- 
orities. I  think  I  have  some  of  the  same 
priorities  as  some  of  the  people  who 
spoke  earlier  about  cuts  in  libraries, 
health,  education,  research,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  areas,  but  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  we  are  talking  today 
about  congressional  priorities.  These  are 
our  priorities.  We  are  not  talking  about 
the  budget.  We  are  not  talking  about 
what  the  President  has  recommended  In 
terms  of  cuts.  We  are  talking  about  what 
we  in  the  Congress  are  going  to  do.  I 
think  If  we  fall  to  make  the  arts  and 
humanities,  one  of  the  priorities  of  this 
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Congress,  we  will  have  lost  a  golden  op- 
portunity to  establish  this  Congress  as 
an  effective  Congress. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  make 
is  that  when  we  talk  about  cutting,  as  the 
gentleman's  amendment  would,  $65  mil- 
lion from  this  program,  that  is  not  the 
end  of  it.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
for  every  dollar  that  we  appropriate  for 
this  program  we  induce  the  raising  and 
expenditure  of  $5  additional  from  States 
and  private  organizations.  So  while  we 
may  be  discussing  here  a  $65  million  cut 
in  the  arts  and  humanities,  in  terms  of 
what  this  will  do  in  America  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  slash  of  $325  million  in  the 
arts  and  humanities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  we  can- 
not afford  that  kind  of  cut  in  programs 
which  very  badly  need  some  priorities  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  some 
mention  of  the  Buffalo  Symphony  in  this 
debate.  I  think  it  is  important  because 
it  is  one  of  the  great  orchestras  In  Amer- 
ica and  it  is  widely  supported  in  the 
Buffalo  area  and  throughout  New  York. 
The  Buffalo  Symphony  budget  is  $1.6 
million  currently.  Of  this  there  is  a  defi- 
cit of  $720,000.  That  has  to  be  made  up 
from  sources  other  than  box  oflSce. 

Fortunately  this  legislation  in  the  past 
has  provided  $97,300  In  terms  of  the 
fimds  that  help  meet  the  deficit,  but  even 
with  that  amount  the  Buffalo  Symphony 
faces  a  deficit  in  excess  of  $600,000.  I 
think  this  is  illustrative  of  the  problems 
facing  our  orchestras  and  operas  and 
dance  companies  across  the  country  and 
it  is  a  valid  reason  why  this  amendment 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Indeed  it  is  an  excellent 
illustration,  but  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
while  this  is  an  excellent  illustration  it 
is  totally  Impossible  to  measure  the  value 
and  the  motivation  this  program  i-ro- 
vides  for  a  youth  who,  being  subjected 
to  this  program  becomes  a  fine  violinist. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  would  be 
totally  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  to 
limit  our  priorities  so  that  we  cannot  ex- 
tend that  kind  of  help  to  the  human 
needs.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
human  needs.  I  think  this  program  en- 
riches human  needs.  I  think  we  need 
to  continue  It. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  would  say  to  my  friends,  the  gentle- 
men from  Washington  and  New  York, 
and  all  others  who  are  concerned  about 
the  Buffalo  Symphony,  that  I  share  their 
precise  concern.  The  Buffalo  Symphony 
is  $700,000  in  debt  and  it  is  receiving 
$97,000.  Does  the  gentleman  suggest  that 
the  National  Foundation  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Is  going  to  make  up  the  defi- 
cit? Obviously  they  are  not. 
Mr.  MEEDS.  I  am  suggesting  if  every- 


one who  Is  reporting  contributions  to 
the  arts  and  humanities  was  really  mak- 
ing the  contributions  we  would  probably 
not  need  this  bill,  but  obviously  that  is 
not  happening. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  numi>er  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  night  President 
Nixon  spoke  on  television  and  for  the 
edification  of  the  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald 
R.  FoRO),  and  others  in  the  House  who 
support  this  outrageous  spending  bill  I 
would  like  to  read  specificaUy  what  the 
President  had  to  say  on  this  subject — 
not  on  the  particular  subject  of  this  bill 
but  on  the  subject  of  spending.  He  said: 

The  battle  against  inflation  is  everybody's 
business.  I  have  told  you  what  the  Admin- 
istration will  do.  There  Is  also  a  vital  role 
for  the  Congress.  The  most  important  single 
thing  the  Congress  can  do  In  holding  down 
the  cost  of  living  Is  to  hold  down  the  cost 
of  government.  For  my  part,  I  shall  continue 
to  veto  spending  bills  that  we  cannot  afford, 
no  matter  how  noble  sounding  their  names. 

This  bill  qualifies  on  both  counts,  both 
as  to  "noble  soimding  names"  and  for  a 
veto.  Either  President  Nixon  means  what 
he  said  last  night  or  he  does  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  Uke  to  read 
a  few  examples  of  what  goes  on  under 
this  program.  I  do  not  know  what  specific 
grants  these  do-gooders  have  made  or 
will  make  with  the  money  being  throwia 
at  them  here  today,  but  I  can  give  you  a 
few  examples  of  how  the  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars went  down  the  drain  In  1972  in  this 
boondoggle. 

The  humanity  bureaucrats  have  spent 
money  for  "a  pilot  program  on  Religious 
Studies  for  Alabama  Public  School 
Teachers".  I  thought  religion  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  w-as  banned. 

They  paid  for  something  called  a 
"Study  of  Family  Structure  on  the  Over- 
land Trail,"  and  another  study  of  "Early 
Man  in  the  Dordogne  Valley  of  France." 

There  was  a  study  of  "Medieval  Phi- 
losophy," a  study  of  "The  Black  Holi- 
ness Church,"  and  something  titled 
"Filmic  Portrait  of  Frostburg,  Md." 

One  fellow  got  a  grant  to  study  the 
"History  of  Religion"  and  I  suspect  any- 
one can  go  to  any  library  and  find  a  his- 
tory of  religion — any  library  in  the  coun- 
try. 

A  woman  in  Iowa  got  a  grant  for  a 
"History  of  Music."  and  I  bet  anyone  can 
find  a  history  of  music  in  any  library. 

A  man  In  Baltimore  received  a  grant 
to  study  "Ancient  Archaeology."  The 
spenders  also  subsidized  a  conference  on 
civil  engineering  and  provided  money 
for  "Cultural  Enrichment  in  a  University 
Museum  of  Anthropology,"  whatever 
that  Is. 

One  man  got  money  for  a  project 
called  "Cinema  Studies."  Another  was 
subsidized  to  make  an  "Interdisciplinary 
Approach  to  the  Study  of  Cinema." 

Tliey  also  paid  for  a  "Current  Digest 
of  the  Soviet  Press,"  as  If  the  CIA  was 
not  already  spending  plenty  of  money  on 
that  project. 

A  man  at  Kent  State  University  got 
$20,000  for  a  "Program  of  Study  and  Re- 
search in  Peaceful  Change."  Another  col- 
lege student  was  paid  to  make  a  study 
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of  "Ameiican  Munitions  Industry  In  the  Committee,  I  always  look  forward  with  tion  today  is  not  a  budget  buster   The 

Post-Civil  War  Period."  great  Interest  to  hearing  my  beloved  bill  under  consideration  today  contains 

One  woman  was  paid  to  do  "Japanese  friend  from  Iowa  speak,  and  listening  the  amounn-  of  money  recommended  by 

Studies."  and  a  footnote  to  the  grant  to   him   recite   the  litany  of   outrages  the  President  of  the  United  States 

explains  that  she  "is  an  American  citizen  that,  in  his  view,  have  been  committed  I  listened  with  great  interest  to,  and 

residing  in  Japan."  which  apparently  is  by  those  responsible  for  these  programs.  I  was  powerfully  moved  by,  the  eloquent 

all  that  is  needed  to  qualify  for  a  hand-  I  also  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  words,  obviously  spoken  from  the  heart, 

ou*^-  this  afternoon  listening  nith  great  in-  by  the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 

These   hiunanists — I   believe   that   is  terest,  and  considerable  edification,  to  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald 

what  they  call  themselves— spent  $27,600  the  recitation  of  achievements  that  have  R.  Ford)  ,  who  said  he  had  not,  when  he 

on  the  Summer  Institute  on  Roman  Law  been  made  possible  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  was  first  afforded  the  opportunity  to  vote 

and  $20,767  on  the  Summer  Institute  on  a  listing  that  was  recited  by  another  able  on  these  programs,  supported  them.  But 

Roman  Culture.  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mayne)  .  now,   having  observed  the  impact   for 

They  paid  the  Chlcano  Film  Institute  i  listened  with  great  Interest  to  the  good  of  these  programs  in  liis  own  home 

more  than  $25,000  to  make  a  movie  on  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Gold-  community,  he  was  going  to  support  the 

"Tlie  History  of  San  Francisco."  Earth-  water)  tell  us  of  the  impact  for  good  of  recommendation  of  the  President  of  the 

quakes  and  all.  I  suppose.  these  programs  in  the  inner  city  of  Los  United  States. 

Former  Postmaster  General  and  one-  Angeles.  Yesterday  I  listened  to  the  gen-  The  able  minority  leader  went  on  to 

time  Ambassador  to  Poland.  John  A.  tleman  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Hansen)  ,  teU  remark,  and  I  made  a  note  of  what  he 

Gronouski,  Is  currently  dean  of  the  LjTi-  us  of  the  positive  contribution  made  by  said,   that  this  was  a  relatively  small 

don  Baines  Johnson  School  of  Public  Af-  the  Arts  and  Humanities  programs  in  his  increase. 

fairs  at  the  University  of  Texas,  and  his  great  State;  and  I  listened  to  the  three  Oh,  I  know,  in  percentage  terms  it 

background  evidently  qualified  him  for  gentlemen  from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser,  seems  like  a  lot.  but  look  at  it  in  dollar 

$140,940  grant  to  operate  a  State-wide  Mr.  Dulski,  raic  Mr.  Reid)   tell  us  of  amounts.  In  dollars  it  does  not  amount 

bicentennial  program.  I  do  not  recall  that  what  these  programs  have  meant  in  their  to  very  much,  because  we  are  talking 

he  was  especially  distinguished  as  a  mail  state.  about    an    increase    of    less    than    $70 

handler,  but  he  did  manage  to  find  out  Let  me  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  pay  trib-  million,    to    be    divided    between    the 

how  the  gravy  train  operates.  ute  to  the  distinguished  gentlelady  from  Arts  Endowment  and  the  Humanities 

Tlie  University  of  Arizona  got  more  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Boccs)  for  her  most  elo-  Endowment, 

than  $66  000  for  a  project  entitled ''Prog-  quent  and  thoughtful  statement  on  be-  Mr.   Chairman,   at  the  moment  our 

ress  in  Arizona:  The  State's  Crucial  Is-  half  of  these  programs,  and  their  enor-  Government  spends  less  per  capita  on 

sues.    Apparently,  nobody  in  the  State  mous  value  to  the  people  of  her  State.  the  arts— just  18  cents— than  almost  any 

knows  what  they  are  now.  one  could  go  on  and  on,  on  both  sides  major  nation  in  the  Western  world.  A 

The  Ohio  State  University  Research  of  the  aisle,  listening  to  a  recitation  of  recent  survey  showed  per  capita  outlay 

Foundation  received  $47,000  to  study  or  ^vhat  great  good  has  been  accomplished.  In  other  countries  running  this  way: 

explain   or  something,  the  Social  Rele-  under  these  programs,  which  some  years  west  Germany                                    as  42 

varice  of  the  Afro-American  Experience  ago  were  the  object  of  scorn  and  ridi-    Austria                    2  oo 

•oT^nn^'"''"''*^-  °^.  ^u",^^  F^^iV^J"  P'  cuie  and  derision,  but  which  now  have  Sweden  "i:::::::::::::::::::::::::  2:00 

$30,000  for  a  project  which  Is  called,  be-  come  to  command  the  support  of  a  ma-    Canada i.40 

lieve  It  or  not,    A  Multimedia  Presenta-  jority  of  both  Republicans  and  Demo-    Israel 1.34 

tion  to  RecoUect  the  Experience  of  the  crats,  in  both  bodies  of  the  Congress,  and    ^"^^^^  Britain 1. 23 

Great  Depression  and  the  New  Deal."  of  every  President  of  the  United  States.  m  fiscal  year  1974  if  full  funding— 

(By   unanimous   consent   Mr.    Gross  npmnrrnt  nnri  Tj^nnMiPan  cinr.ofv.or.rr.  *,7V  ^^         •       Vi     "  *""  xunamg 

was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  SZ  became  law  ^^^^  million-is  achieved,  our  per  capita 

minutes  )  gram  oecame  law.  investment  in  the  arts  would  be  35  cents. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  „    ,  "^^^  ^^T":^  °^  '"^  **"  ^;i  ?^^'!;^^'w^?  "^^  ^^  V'f  ''°"'" 

with  respect  to  the  great  depression  and  Perhaps  Mr.  Chairman,  the  extraordi-  pared  to  other  Western  countries,  our 

the  New  Deal,  that  those  recollections  ^""^  support  for  artistic  and  cultural  support  for  the  arts  is  not  impressive 

are  better  left  unrecollected.  programs  is  best  exemplified  by  an  im-  at  all. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on,  perhaps  to  in-  PP':t*°^H!^  ^'""^^  ^"^'  released  by  the  ^t^^v>s  for  programs 
flnlty  for  aU  I  know.  The  tragic  part  of  National  Research  Center  of  the  Arts,  an  Mr.  Chairman,  the  demands  for  pro- 
all  this  Is  that  every  dime  spent  on  these  ^^^^^  °^  Louis  Harris  and  Associates,  pams  funded  by  the  endowments  have 
projects  had  to  be  borrowed  and  future  J^^  study  of  1,531  New  York  City  rest-  Increased  rapidly.  Arts  endowment  ap- 
generations  the  alleged  beneficiaries  of  ^^^^  shows  a  real  thirst  for  far  wider  Plications  have  mcreased  from  1,383  in 
this  latter  day  WPA  arts  program,  will  access  to  a  variety  of  cultural  acUvities.  fiscal  1970  to  7^0  in  fiscal  1973— a  five- 
have  to  pay  the  enormous  bill.  The  study  shows:  fold  mcrease.  The  endowment  was  able 

I  support  the  amendment  of  the  People  showed  a  greater  preference  for  to  approve  only  1.800  of  the  applications, 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr  Kemp)  ^^'  ^^^  theater  and  arts  and  crafts  Far  from  being  excessive,  therefore,  the 
even  though  his  attempt  to  hold  this  workshops,  than  they  did  for  sports  sta-  authorized  funding  for  the  arts  in  a  real- 
wasteful  spending  to  approximately  the  ^^'^'  ^,,  ^"^  estUnate  in  Uie  needs  in  this  area, 
amount  expended  this  year,  does  not  cut  ,  The  public  strongly  favors  their  chU-  Mr  Chairman  in  the  area  of  the  hu- 
deep  enough  ^^"  developing  skills  and  participating  mamties,  only  908  of  the  4,113  apphca- 

Only  yesterday  did  the  majority  in  the  ^^^  ^rtis  f  t  aU  levels ;  tions  received  by  the  humanities  en- 
House  approve  an  extension  of  the  Fed-  The  pubhc  wants  more  arts  courses  ^owmenj;  could  be  funded— 22  percent  of 
eral  debt  ceiling  and  I  repeat  that  only  offered  as  part  of  the  central  school  cur-  tne  total. 

last  night  did  President  Nixon  call  on  "culum;  I  recaU  a  letter  f rom  our  distingmshed 

Congress  to  help  stop  inflaUon  by  cutting  One-quarter  of  the  respondents  ex-  former  colleague  on  the  oUier  side  of  the 

expenditures.  If  the  President  had  not  Pressed  a  desire  to  learn  how  to  play  a  ^^^-  ^^\  Governor  of  West  Virginia 

approved  the  doubling  of  this  authori-  musical  Instrument  while  others  wish  9^^:    ^^P:    Moore.    He    told    us    that 

zation,  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  they  could  paint,  draw  or  sculpt.  ^l,  ^  seeking  an  increase  in  the  State 

from  New  York  probably  would  not  have  I,  too.  listened  to  the  speech  of  the  arts  appropriation  in  the  State  of  West 

been  offered.  President  of  the  United  States  last  night  Y}^^^^  °^i5°  Per(:ent,  mdicating  there- 

Unless  the  gentleman's  amendment  is  and  I  recall  what  the  President  said  in  SelTpr'o^aSto  the  UvesTtK'e^i^i 

adopted,  this  bill  may  well  provide  a  warning  of  the  danger  of  his  vetoing  ^^^^  gj^g^ms  to  the  hves  of  the  people 

clear  test  of  whether  the  President  spending  bills  we  could  not  afford.  j  think  of  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
means  what  he  says  and  says  what  he  But  the  President  went  on  with  an-  Mr.  BiemiUer  of  the  AFL-CIO,  comment- 
means,  other  sentence,  which  my  good  friend  ing  on  how  much  these  programs  mean 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  from  Iowa  did  not  mention.  He  warned  to  working  people,  and  a  letter  from  Mr. 

In  opposition  to  the  amendment.  about  budget  busters  becoming  law.  But  Brickfield,  of  the  American  Association 

Mr.  Chairman,  like  all  members  of  the  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  under  considera-  of  Retired  Persons,  remarking  on  how 
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much  the  arts  and  humanities  programs 
mean  to  enriching  the  lives  of  the  elderly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  Just  a  word 
about  the  importance  of  the  arts  in  our 
cities.  As  a  December  1972  article  in  the 
Economist  stated — 

The  arts  are  being  seen  Ircreaslngly  as  an 
answer  to  some  of  America's  urban  ills. 

The  article  went  on  to  note  that  the 
arts  makes  cities  more  attractive, 
counter  the  flight  to  the  suburbs,  break 
the  isolation  of  the  ghettos  and  ethnic 
groups,  and  Involve  young  people  In  com- 
mimity  activities. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  tell 
my  colleagues  that  Robert  Hooks,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Black  Repertory 
Co.  on  March  14  of  this  year  told  my 
subcommittee : 

I  can  guarantee  you  that  our  tultlon-free 
workshop  training  program  has  been  respon- 
sible for  providing  positive  outlets  for  delin- 
quents, high  school  drop  outs,  drug  addicts, 
potential  criminals,  etc. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  refer  to  a  letter 
I  received  from  the  principal  of  an  over- 
whelmingly black  school  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  in  which  he  talks  about  the  im- 
portance of  these  programs  to  the  chil- 
dren of  his  school.  And  I  have  a  letter, 
as  well,  from  Stansfleld  Turner,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Naval  War  College,  and  I 
will  quote  from  the  letter,  in  view  of  our 
conversation  about  priorities. 
He  said  in  his  letter  to  me  as  follows: 
It  has  been  my  view  that  an  understand- 
ing of  the  humanities  is  Just  as  vital  to 
national  defense  as  is  comprehension  of 
the  many  technical  fields  in  which  we  are 
Involved. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  strong 
supporter,  as  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
of  adequate  funding  for  health,  for  deal- 
ing with  problems  of  the  handicapped, 
for  dealing  with  the  problems  of  educa- 
tion. 

But  when  we  are  talking  about  the 
arts  and  the  humanities,  we  are  not 
talking  about  the  frills  we  are  talking 
about  the  meaning  of  our  culture,  which 
was  the  central  theme  of  our  flag  cere- 
mony here  this  morning.  We  are  talking, 
as  our  speakers  did  this  morning,  about 
the  meaning  of  the  heritage  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties are  not  marginal  activities  to  be  sup- 
ported out  of  some  vague  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. They  should  and  must  be 
supported  because  they  are  essentia]  in 
their  own  right  and  essential,  as  well, 
to  the  "quality  of  American  life." 

For  as  President  Nixon  noted  In  his 
March  1973  state  of  the  Union  report  on 
human  resources: 

Renewed  faith  ia.  ourselves  also  arises 
from  a  deeper  understanding  of  who  we  are, 
where  we  have  oome  from  and  where  we  are 
going  ...  an  understanding  to  which  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  can  make  a  great  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  what  the  arts 
and  humanities  are  all  about,  and  I  hope 
this  amendment  is  defeated. 

Mr,  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  first  term  Mem- 
ber of  tills  body.  I  never  cease  to  be  in- 


spired as  well  as  bewildered  by  the  ac- 
tions that  take  place  here  in  this  Con- 
gress. Already  today  I  was  inspired  by 
the  Flag  Day  ceremonies,  and  I  was  In- 
spired, as  usual,  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  was  inspired  by 
what  a  good  job  obviously  tlie  Buffalo 
Symphony  has  been  doing.  But  there  are 
49  other  States  involved  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  am  really  bewildered 
that  we  as  first-term  Members,  after 
having  been  asked  to  cut  back  the  fund- 
ing for  programs  like  older  Americans 
and  vocational  rehabilitation  and  the 
Economic  Development  Act  and  the  rural 
programs  that  mean  so  much  to  my  State 
and  my  districts  and  to  a  lot  of  other 
areas  in  this  country,  are  now  asked  to 
double  this  particular  program. 

Maybe  I  have  not  been  here  long 
enough  to  consider  $80  million  very 
much  money,  but  to  me  it  is  a  great  deal 
of  money.  I  have  heard  that  this  program 
may  only  cost  32  cents,  another  program 
3  cents,  and  $1.50  for  another  one,  but 
they  all  add  up  to  a  lot  of  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  the  people  of 
my  district,  after  having  checked  on  the 
programs  which  are  being  carried  out  by 
this  particular  bill,  would  not  support 
doubling  the  funding  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  vote  in  support 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott) 
yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hunt)  . 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  LoiT).  This  cutting  back 
and  restraining  of  f  imds  has  been  some- 
thing that  has  been  talked  about  many 
times,  and  then  when  I  come  in  today 
and  find  out  that  we  started  out  with 
about  $2>/2  million  several  years  ago,  and 
we  are  now  up  to  $80  mlUion,  and  in  3 
years  up  to  $400  million,  then  I  cannot 
reconcile  myself  to  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  letter  today 
from  HEW  telling  me  that  we  caimot  get 
$15  million  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
to  finance  psychiatric  and  mental  dis- 
turbance centers  which  are  needed  so 
very  badly. 

Do  I  have  to  go  out  In  Central  Park 
and  meet  some  strange  Individual  beat- 
ing on  Tbm-Toms  in  order  to  get  an  in- 
spiration? What  I  want  to  see  Is  some- 
thing that  is  done  sensibly  with  the 
money  so  that  we  can  get  some  value  out 
of  it,  something  that  Is  good  for  all  citi- 
zens not  just  for  people  going  around 
the  park  In  tippy-toe  shoes  or  having 
grants  given  to  them  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  in  order  to  find  out  what  is 
wrong  In  the  State  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution,  and  I  wish 
to  urge  the  Members  that  we  should  vote 
for  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
lieared  to  have  it. 


r.ECOnOED  VOTE 


Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  tliere  were — ayes  141,  noes  248, 
not  voting  44,  as  follows: 


Abel  nor 

Alexander 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Beard 

Bennett 

Blackburn 

Bray 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Burgener 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederbers 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Cochran 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Coughlin 

Crane 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Delaney 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Dickinson 
Downing 
du  Pont 
Duncan 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Froehllch 
Ginn 
Goodling 
Green,  Oreg. 


[Roll  No.  222] 

AYES— 141 

Gross 

Grover 

Gunter 

Haley 

Kammer- 

schmidt 
Hanrahan 
Hcbert 
HInshaw 
HOkan 
Holt 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 

Johnson.  Colo. 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Laudsrebe 
Latta 
Lott 
Lvijan 
McColllster 
McEwen 
McSpadden 
Madigan 
Mallary 
M.Tra-iti 
Martin,  Nebr. 
Martin,  N.C. 
Mathias,  Calif. 
Michel 
MUford 
Miller 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Murphy,  HI. 
Myers 
Nelsen 
O'Brien 
Parrls 
Passman 
Pettis 
Poage 
Powell,  Ohio 


Price,  Tex. 

Quillen 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Sarasln 

Saiterfleld 

Saylor 

S-herle 

Schneebell 

Shipley 

Shuster 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stuckey 

Symms 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thornton 

Towell,  Nev. 

Treen 

Ullman 

Waggonner 

Warn  pier 

Whitehurst 

Wilson. 

Charles.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Young.  Pla. 
Young,  B.C. 
Zion 


Ab?:ug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Barrett 
BerRland 
BevUl 
Biaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
ChappeU 
Cblsholm 
Clausen, 
DonB. 


NOES— 248 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cohen 

Collier 

Collins,  m. 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Cronin 

Culver 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis.  B.C. 

de  la  Garza 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Den  holm 

DlggB 

Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Drinan 
Dulskl 
Eckbardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Ellberg 
Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Flndley 
Fish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
POTd. 
WUUamU 


Fraser 

Prelinghuysen 

Frenzel 

Prey 

Pulton 

Fuqxia 

Gaydos 

Getty* 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Ooldwater 

Gonzalez 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Orlfflths 

Gubser 

Gude 

Guyer 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Haning^n 

Harvey 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hints 

Hdifleld 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Himgate 

Jajman 
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Johnson.  Calif 

Moss 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Jones.  Okla. 

Natcher 

Stanton, 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Nichols 

J.  William 

Jordan 

Nix 

Stanton. 

Karth 

Obey 

James  V. 

Kastenmeler 

O'Hara 

Stark 

Kazen 

O'Neill 

Steele 

Keating 

Owens 

Stephens 

King 

Patten 

Stokes 

Kluczynskl 

Pepper 

Stratton 

Koch 

Perkins 

Stubblefleld 

Kyros 

Peyser 

Studds 

Landrum 

Pickle 

Sullivan 

Leggett 

Pike 

Symington 

Lehman 

Podell 

Talcott 

Lent 

Preyer 

Thompson,  N.J 

Long.  La. 

Price,  m. 

Thone 

Long.  Md. 

Prltchard 

Tlernan 

McClory 

Qule 

Udall 

McCaoskey 

Railsback 

Van  Deerlln 

McCormaclt 

Rangel 

Vander  Jagt 

McDade 

Rees 

Vanlk 

McFaU 

Reld 

Veysey 

McKay 

Reuss 

Vlgorlto 

McKlnney 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Walsh 

Macdonald 

Rod  1  no 

Ware 

Madden 

Roe 

Whalen 

Mahon 

Rogers 

White 

MalUlard 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Wldnall 

Mann 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Williams 

Matsunaga 

Rose 

Wilson,  Bob 

Mayne 

Rosenthal 

Wilson, 

Mnzzoli 

Rostenkowskl 

Charles  H., 

Meeds 

Roy 

Calif. 

Melcher 

Runnels 

Wolff 

Metcalfe 

St  Germain 

Wright 

Mezvinsky 

Sarbanes 

Wyatt 

Minlsh 

Schroeder 

Yates 

Mink 

Sebellus 

Yatron 

Minshall.  Ohio 

Selberllng 

Young.  Alaska 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Shoup 

Young.  Ga. 

Moakley 

Shrlver 

Young.  Ql. 

MoUohan 

Skubltz 

Young,  Tex. 

Morgan 

Slack 

Zablockl 

Mosher 

Smith.  Iowa 

Zwacb 

NOT  VOTING— 44 

Anderson, 

Esch 

Patman 

Calif. 

Fisher 

Rlegle 

Ashbrook 

Hanna 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Aspln 

Harsha 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Badlllo 

Hastings 

Boybal 

Bafalls 

Hawkins 

Ruppe 

Bell 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Sandman 

Burke.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Sikes 

Daniels, 

Jones,  N.C. 

Sisk 

Domlnlck  V. 

Kuykendall 

Steeltnan 

Danlelson 

Litton 

Teague,  Tex. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Mathls.  Oa. 

Waldle 

Dent 

Mills.  Ark. 

Whltten 

Devlne 

Mlzell 

Wiggins 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

£rlentx>ru 

Nedzl 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oross  :  On  page 
11,  lines  13, 14, 16, 16,  17, 18  and  19,  strike  out 
the  language  which  reads  as  follows:  "For 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1975,  and 
June  30,  1976,  there  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  section  6(c)  and  5(g),  and  an 
amount  equal  to  the  total  amounts  received 
by  such  Endowment  dtirlng  each  such  year 
under  section  10(a)(2),"  "And  on  page  11, 
line  25,  and  page  12,  line  1,  strike  the  follow- 
ing language:  "and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fis- 
cal years." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  is  not  at  sJl 
complicated.  This  bill  is  wide  open  as 
to  spending  for  the  fiscal  years  1975  and 
1976.  It  is  completely  open  end.  The  sky 
is  the  limit.  The  Senate  has  passed  a 
bill,  as  I  understand  it,  to  provide  for 
$400  million  in  1976  and  $300  million  In 
1975.  Unless  this  amendment  is  adopted, 


somewhere  between  zero  and  $400  million 
would  be  the  price  tag  on  this  bill  in 
1976  and  somewhere  between  zero  and 
$300  million  in  1975. 

I  have  no  hope  that  this  amendment 
will  be  adopted.  I  doubt  very  much  there 
is  that  much  sense  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility left  in  the  House  that  it  put  a 
limit  on  the  amount  of  money  that  can 
be  spent  in  1975  and  1976,  even  though 
there  is  not  a  soul  here  today  who  has 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  what  the  fi- 
nancial situation  of  this  Government 
will  be  in  either  of  those  years. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  state  what  his  amendment 
does  precisely? 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  strikes  the  open  end 
provisions  for  1975  and  1976. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Does  it  authorize  any 
figure? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No;  the  bill  provides  no 
limit  whatever  for  those  2  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  HOSM^IR.  In  effect  it  reduces  this 
to  a  1-year  authorization? 

Mr.  GROSS.  My  amendment  would 
reduce  this  to  a  1-year  authorization, 
which  imfortunately  it  is  almost  double 
the  spending  for  this  purpose  over  the 
current  fiscal  year.  It  would  make  the 
committee  come  back  next  year  to  justify 
the  spending  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Once  again  I  know 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  restlessness  and 
everyone  wants  to  get  on  with  it,  but 
the  point  is  the  President  tried  to  make 
the  point  last  night  that  we  ought  to 
quit  engaging  in  budget  busting.  The 
gentleman  is  trying  to  prevent  this  from 
becoming  budget  busting  in  future  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Hopefully,  yes.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  budget  will  be  in  future 
fiscal  years.  I  am  amazed  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  having  Imposed  cutoffs  and 
cutbacks  on  many  other  domestic  pro- 
grams, including  agriculture,  would  put 
his  stamp  of  approval  on  the  expendi- 
ture of  $145  million  on  this  program  in 
the  next  fiscal  year.  The  $145  million  is 
almost  double  the  amount  spent  this 
year  and  this  is  a  program  that  could 
be  wiped  out  altogether  and  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  population  of  this  country 
would  know  that  it  had  disappeared. 

The  budget  this  year  permitted  dou- 
bling of  this  expenditure  over  the  last 
fiscal  year,  the  expenditure  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  arts  and  humanities  have  gone  in 
7  years  from  $5  million  in  1966  to  the 
present  $145  million.  If  this  remains 
openended,  it  could  be  $300  million  In 
1975  and  $400  million  in  1976. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
compliment  the  gentleman.  I  know  that 
the  other  body  tops  everything  we  do, 
and  I  am  sure  this  will  be  a  constructive 
amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  House  Labor  and 
Education  Committee  knows  few  limits 
in  the  spending  of  money  and  you  bet- 
ter believe  that  the  sky  will  be  the  limit 


with  this  boondoggle  if  there  are  no 
restraints. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Scherle). 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der if  my  colleague  can  tell  me  why  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  appears  to  be  such 
a  sacred  cow.  It  is  the  only  piece  of  leg- 
islation we  have  which  carries  a  100-per- 
cent increase  over  last  year.  Yet,  by  the 
same  token,  we  have  cut  back  on  housing, 
on  veterans  hospitals,  on  the  EPA,  on 
education,  on  regional  medical  centers; 
you  name  it  all  the  way  down  the  list. 

All  of  a  sudden,  this  bUl  surfaces  car- 
rying the  prestige  of  the  administration. 
I  wonder  what  there  is  in  this  bill  that 
perhaps  some  of  us  might  have  missed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  cannot  read  the  minds 
of  some  people,  including  the  President. 
The  gentleman  will  have  to  employ  a 
mindreader  or  someone  who  has  some 
power  of  clairvoyance. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  I  heard  someone  earlier 
state  that  a  $1  expenditure  will  generate 
a  $5  additional  expenditure.  On  perma- 
nent conservation  programs  which  were 
terminated,  the  farmers  pay  70  percent 
and  the  Government  30  percent,  they 
thought  that  was  inflationary.  Fiscal  re- 
sponsibility? Not  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
open-ended  authorization  bills  I  have 
ever  seen.  If  Members  of  the  House  are 
opposed  to  wide-open  authorization 
spending  bills  here  is  your  opportunity 
to  prove  it  by  voting  for  my  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
vote  against  this  amendment  for  this 
reason:  If  the  Members  will  think  about 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
they  will  remember  that  we  have  usually 
put  authorizations  in  subsequent  years 
way  beyond  that  which  could  be  appro- 
priated. It  was  held  up  as  a  goal  for 
everybody  to  shoot  at;  and  resulted  In 
harassment  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

What  our  committee  did  this  time  was 
to  say,  "We  authorize  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary."  The  Members  do  not  feel, 
do  they,  that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations Is  going  to  let  this  get  out  of 
hand?  Not  a  chance.  We  are  going  to 
have  a  tough  enough  struggle  to  get  $145 
million  for  this  coming  year  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  What  we 
need  to  do  is  to  authorize  this  for  a  pe- 
riod of  time,  not  1  year  at  a  time. 

The  Members  know  what  has  happened 
to  programs  when  the  agencies  do  not 
know  what  Is  going  to  happen  to  them. 
How  can  they  plan?  We  need  to  let  the 
endowments  plan,  plan  through  1976,  the 
year  of  the  Bicentennial.  At  that  time  we 
will  take  another  look  at  it  and  see  how 
much  money  ought  to  be  in  the  arts  and 
humanities  program.  We  need  authoriza- 
tions for  this  length  of  time. 

I  think  we  need  to  have  adequate  au- 
thorizations, because  the  programs  of 
arts  and  humanities  are  probably  more 
important  in  our  Bicentennial  than  any- 
thing else.  When  we  look  at  this  program, 
remember  that  we  are  talking  about  the 
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quality  of  our  national  life.  We  have  not 
done  enough  in  America  through  Federal 
funding  what  many  of  us  feel  we  should 
have  done  in  this  area. 

When  the  program  began,  there  were 
reservations,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  our 
minority  leader,  indicated.  I  had  those 
reservations.  I  opposed  some  parts  of 
the  program.  These  have  been  corrected. 
I  think  we  have  a  good  program  now, 
one  that  we  can  feel  confident  about. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  Members  to  vote 
down  this  amendment.  Look  back  at 
some  of  the  things  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  mentioned,  such  as  the  great  de- 
pression. During  the  depression  I  heard, 
as  a  child,  scoffing  at  the  artists  who  were 
painting  murals  on  public  buildings. 
People  thought  they  were  a  bunch  of 
loafers,  painting  on  buildings  and  work- 
ing in  this  area.  Now,  as  we  look  back 
on  it,  we  are  proud  of  what  they  have 
done.  We  saw  what  some  yoimg  people, 
some  kids,  learned  from  WPA  artists. 
They  learned  to  be  good  artists  who  have 
led  to  enhancing  the  quality  of  life  in 
America. 

A  good  part  of  Endowment  programs, 
I  believe,  will  enable  us  to  look  at  our 
past  from  the  time  of  its  beginning  in 
1776,  down  through  the  years  of  this 
tremendous  experiment  in  democracy. 
We  can  build  on  that  strength  from  the 
arts  and  humanities  program,  and  I 
should  like  to  note  at  this  point  some 
of  the  plans  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  for  the  celebration 
of  our  Bicentennial. 

State-based  programs:  In  addition  to 
the  approximately  $160,000  which  is 
available  to  each  State  for  the  support 
of  community-developed  programs  in 
which  the  resources  of  the  humanities 
are  used  to  inform  dialog  on  issues  of 
local  public  policy,  each  State  will  in 
1974  be  eligible  to  receive  $40,000  for  the 
planning  and  testing  of  pilot  programs 
related  to  the  Bicentennial,  in  prepara- 
tion for  completely  Bicentennial-ori- 
ented public  programs  in  the  State  dur- 
ing the  Bicentennial  year. 

Film-TV  program:  $6  million  will  be 
devoted  to  the  production  for  public  tele- 
vision of  major  series  related  to  the  Bi- 
centennial era.  These  will  include  the 
already  started  series:  On  America  in 
the  world  of  the  18th  century,  a  major 
biographical  series  on  George  Washing- 
ton, a  major  series  on  the  Adams  family, 
a  device  to  explore  the  unfolding  of 
America  through  the  generations  of  the 
Adams  family;  as  well  as  a  number  of 
short  series  on  Bicentennial  themes,  im- 
portant figures  like  Jefiferson  and  Hamil- 
ton, major  events  like  Valley  Forge  and 
the  Revolutionary  War  west  of  the  Hud- 
son, and  significant  themes  like  equality, 
democratic  government.  In  addition  the 
endowment  will  be  supporting  the  adap- 
tation and  serialization  on  television  of 
major  works  of  American  literature  and 
drama  which  display  fundamental  as- 
pects of  the  American  character  and 
the  American  experience. 

Museum  grants:  Approximately  $1.7 
million  will  be  spent  in  the  coming  year 
for  the  development  of  programs  in  mu- 
seums throughout  the  country  relating 
their  own  exhibits  to  the  Nation's  history 


and  developing  public  educational  pro- 
grams around  them.  Significant  among 
these  will  be  the  major  program  to  send 
combination  museum-and-debate  pro- 
grams which,  aided  by  physical  exhibits, 
will  recreate  for  audiences  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  the  spirit  and  action 
of  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 

National  Humanities  Series:  The  Na- 
tional Humanities  Series,  which  sends 
teams  of  scholars  and  actors  into  small 
communities  nationwide,  will  spend  ap- 
proximately $1  million  on  historical  pro- 
grams or  comments  on  American  life. 

Great  issues  in  the  American  experi- 
ence: $1  million  will  be  reserved  to  pro- 
vide gi-ants  to  large  urban  areas  for  the 
mounting  of  community  wide  projects 
aroimd  major  themes  suggested  by  the 
great  Bicentennial  documents,  the  Pre- 
amble to  the  Constitution,  the  Revolu- 
tion and  minority  experiences,  the  Revo- 
lution— episodes  and  crises,  the  Republic, 
freedom  and  responsibility.  These  will 
seek  to  reach  over  a  million  people  in 
each  of  five  major  metropolitan  areas 
thi-ough  communitywide  forums  and  dis- 
cussions and  the  use  of  local  media. 

College  and  school  curricula :  $3  million 
will  be  reserved  to  support  teachers  and 
students  in  high  schools  and  colleges  who 
plan  to  develop  new  American  studies 
curricula,  encouraging  exploration  of 
their  local  or  national  history  and  de- 
veloping such  study  into  new  American 
history  curricula  which  will  have  lasting 
impact  on  our  educational  system.  A 
further  $700,000  will  be  reserved  for  a 
series  of  institutes  and  visiting  professor- 
ships at  the  university  level  to  revitalize 
traditional  approaches  to  the  study  of 
American  independence  and  its  implica- 
tions. 

Fellowships  for  America's  future: 
While  many  scholars  and  teachers  seek 
fellowships  to  study  American  history 
and  subjects  which  wDl  be  of  imusual  in- 
terest during  the  Bicentennial  period,  the 
endowment  proposes  to  reserve  some- 
thing over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
specifically  to  support  a  small  number  of 
fellows  in  the  study  of  America's  future — 
that  is,  the  relationship  of  the  Nation's 
past  principles  and  ideals  to  the  demands 
of  the  modem  world,  modem  technolog- 
ical advances  and  modem  politics. 

Research  and  editing:  During  the  Bi- 
centennial period  the  endowment  will 
give  priority  funding  at  the  level  of  about 
$3  million  to  projects  of  serious  scholarly 
research  in  the  Bicentennial  period  and 
to  the  continued  editing  of  publication 
of  the  19th-century  American  classics 
and  the  papers  of  the  Founding  Fathers. 
Bicentennial  conferences:  $500,000  is 
reserved  to  imderwrite  the  initial  ex- 
penses of  a  number  of  major  interna- 
tional conferences  of  scholars  and  public 
figures  to  be  held  in  this  coimtry  in  the 
Bicentennial  year.  These  will  include 
conferences  representing  the  disciplines 
of  the  humanities — philosophy,  history, 
et  cetera — as  well  as  special  conferences 
drawing  international  scholars  to  the 
consideration  of  the  implications  of  the 
events  of  America  in  1776  for  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  the  continuing  relation- 
ships between  the  culture  of  this  country 
and  others. 
State  guides  and  histories:  In  fiscal 


year  1974  the  endowment  will  initiate 
the  preparation  of  an  historical  guide  to 
each  State  for  interest  in  the  Bicenten- 
nial year.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be- 
gin, in  honor  of  the  Bicentennial,  the  re- 
furbishing of  archives  in  every  State  as 
an  initial  step  toward  the  preparation 
of  complete,  fully  documented  and  au- 
thoritative histories  of  the  Union.  $2.5 
million  is  reserved  for  these  two  activi- 
ties in  fiscal  year  1974. 

Courses  by  the  media:  Following  the 
introduction  of  "Courses  by  Newspaper" 
this  year  the  endowment  in  fiscal  year 
1974  will  reserve  $750,000  for  develop- 
ment of  a  course,  to  be  published  by 
newspaper  and  available  as  a  means  of 
acquiring  university  credit,  on  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  At  the  same  time  the 
endowment  will  also  support  the  devel- 
opment of  televised  multidisciplinary 
experimental  courses  on  early  American 
history. 

Bicentennial  youth  debate:  The  en- 
dowment will  inaugurate  a  national  de- 
bate to  encourage  high  school  and  college 
students  to  research  and  argue  again  the 
issues  which  were  precursers  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  $3  milUon  will 
be  reserved  in  fiscal  year  1974  to  start 
competitive  debates  on  the  local.  State, 
and  regional  levels  which  will  culminate, 
by  the  usual  process  of  elimination,  in 
a  final  national  debate  between  two  sets 
of  winning  teams,  to  be  broadcast  over 
public  television  during  1976. 

Bicentennial  youth  grants:  Special 
funding  of  $200,000  is  reserved  in  1974 
for  projects  by  young  people — in  or  out 
of  school — dealing  specifically  with  re- 
search on  national  and  local  history  of 
the  revolutionary  period,  on  the  histori- 
cal development  of  local  institutions 
since  the  Revolution,  or  concerning  phil- 
osophical ideas  and  issues  associated 
with  the  Revolution. 

The  strength  we  gain  from  this  re- 
study  of  our  ideological  roots  will  let  us 
go  into  the  next  century  a  lot  more 
united  as  a  people,  I  believe. 

We  need  these  programs  just  as  much 
as  we  need  brick  and  mortar  programs. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

I  want  to  reiterate  that  the  admin- 
istration has  requested  a  3-year  bill,  even 
as  we  here  have.  I,  too,  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  knows 
what  the  Appropriations  Committee  is 
going  to  do,  why  did  he  not  put  their 
figures  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  going  to  do. 
We  do  not  have  any  Idea,  really,  what 
amount  of  money  they  ought  to  be  ap- 
propriating in  1975  and  1976. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  does  not 
know.  The  gentleman  from  Indiana  does 
not  know.  The  administration  does  not 
know.  Nobody  does. 
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We  want  the  program  authorized.  In 
1975  and  1976  the  administration  will 
develop  its  program  and  will  come  up 
with  budget  recommendations.  The  ad- 
ministration will  go  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  with  that,  and  the  peo- 
ple we  have  elected  to  that  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  consider  the  mat- 
ter and  make  their  best  judgment  and 
present  it  to  this  body. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  not  leave  it  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  set  the 
spending  figure  for  this  year? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  reason  for  this  year  is 
that  the  administration  has  isaid  $145 
million  is  the  amoimt  they  think  we 
ought  to  appropriate  for  fiscal  1974.  We 
agreed  with  that. 

Many  members  of  our  committee 
wanted  a  liigher  figui-e  than  that,  feeling 
that  $145  million  was  not  enough. 

We  decided  to  stick  with  the  adminis- 
tration. The  administration  put  the 
budget  in  balance.  We  may  not  agree 
with  them  completely  on  the  budget  that 
has  been  presented,  and  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  change  that,  but  we  do  not 
want  to  sceond-guess  them  on  the  au- 
thorization bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  mean 
to  say  that  the  Nixon  administration 
controls  the  Appropriations  Committee? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No,  it  does  not.  The  admin- 
istration and  a  majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  made  a  wise 
decision  at  $145  million. 

As  I  have  said,  some  feel  they  want  less 
than  that,  as  is  evident  by  the  amend- 
ments, but  by  the  same  token  Members 
ought  to  know  that  some  wanted  more. 
Those  Individuals  agreed  to  go  along  with 
the  $145  million.  Therefore,  I  believe  this 
body  ought  to  as  well. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  had  walked  into  the 
Chamber  blindfolded  and  if  I  had  not 
known  the  voice  of  the  previous  speaker 
I  would  have  sworn  that  I  was  listening 
to  an  approved  spokesman  for  the  ad- 
ministration position,  which  is  clearly 
the  case,  but  then  I  would  have  wondered 
what  was  going  on  in  a  CcHigress  which 
is  supposed  to  be  reasserting  its  rights 
and  prerogatives. 

Here  is  a  llmitatiMi  presented  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  a  limitation  of  an 
authorization  to  1  year.  He  would  have  an 
authorization  for  1  year,  which  would 
mean  that  the  Congress  would  get  an- 
other look  at  the  program  1  year  from 
now. 

If  we  are  ever  going  to  assert  any  bal- 
ance against  the  executive  branch,  as  so 
many  Members  wish  to  do  these  days, 
we  shall  have  to  do  it  on  items  like  this, 
and  not  just  on  one  or  two  foreign  policy 
items. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has 
an  amendment  which  carries  a  practical 
effect.  I  believe  it  is  an  amendment  which 
deserves  support,  because  it  maintains 
in  the  hands  of  the  Congress  an  armual 
authorization. 

It  strikes  me  as  being  very  amusing  to 
hear  a  tremendous,  flamt>oyant,  almost 
emotional  argument  for  an  unlimited  au- 
thorization at  a  time  when  it  seems  the 
mood  in  Washington  is,  "Let  us  get  our 


hands  on  this  bureaucracy,  let  us  get  our 
hands  on  the  executive  branch." 

I  say  to  those  Members  who  have  been 
saying  that  the  Congress  has  to  reassert 
itself  that  they  should  support  the  Gross 
amendment. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
m.in.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  I  believe  we 
have  to  know  the  facts  with  respect  to 
arts  and  humanities  and  how  long  they 
need  in  terms  of  leadtime  to  prepare 
American  history. 

I  am  supporting  the  bill,  and  I  am 
against  the  amendment,  for  this  is  a 
chance  for  us  to  have  an  opportunity  for 
history  to  write  itself  correctly. 

It  will  take  at  least  imtil  1975  for  a 
playwright  now  working  on  it  to  come  up 
with  an  explanation  of  how  the  full  em- 
ployment budget  is  saving  the  American 
economy  through  unemployment. 

The  playwright  is  already  working  on 
his  play;  Lewis  Carroll  is  producing  his 
great  work,  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  and 
he  is  coming  out  with  a  new  one  for  1975. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
sounds  like  an  argument  for  the  Gross 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  CMr.  Gross)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  146,  noes  235, 
not  voting  52,  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  223) 

AYES— 146 

Abdnor 

Green,  Oreg. 

Moorhead, 

Alexander 

Griffiths 

Calif. 

Archer 

Gross 

Mosher 

Arends 

Grover 

Murphy,  111. 

Armstrong 

Gunter 

Myers 

Baker 

Guyer 

Nelsen 

Beard 

Haley 

O'Brien 

Bennett 

Hammer- 

Parrls 

Blackburn 

schmldt 

Passman 

Bray 

Hanrahan 

Pike 

Breaux 

Hays 

Poage 

Brinkley 

Henderson 

Powell,  Ohio 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Hicks 

Price,  Tex. 

Burgener 

Hinshaw 

QuUlen 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hogan 

Randall 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Holt 

Rarlck 

Butler 

Huber 

Regula 

Byron 

Hudnut 

Rhodes 

Camp 

Hun  gate 

Roberts 

Casey.  Tex. 

Hunt 

Robinson,  Va 

Clancy 

Hutchinson 

Rogers 

Clausen, 

Ichord 

Rousselot 

DonH. 

Jarman 

Runnels 

Clawson,  Del 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Ruth 

Cochran 

Kemp 

Ryan 

Collier 

Ketchum 

Satterneld 

Collins,  Tex. 

King 

Saylor 

Conlan 

Landgrebe 

Scherle 

Conyers 

Latta 

Schneebell 

Crane 

Lott 

Sebellus 

Daniel.  Dan 

Lujan 

Shipley 

de  la  Garza 

McColUster 

Shoup 

Delaney 

McEwen 

Shuster 

Dennis 

McSpadden 

Skubitz 

Derwinski 

Mallary 

Snyder 

Downing 

Marazitl 

Spence 

Duncan 

Martin.  Nebr. 

S'.anton, 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Mathias,  Calif. 

J.  William 

Prey 

Michel 

Steed 

Froehlich 

Mil  ford 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Gil  man 

Miller 

Stubblefleld 

GInn 

Mitchell.  NY. 

Stuckey 

Goodllng 

Montgomery 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

WldnaU 

Wydler 

Thomson.  Wis 

.  Williams 

Wylie 

Towell,  Nev. 

Wilson. 

Wyman 

Treen 

Charles  H., 

Young.  Alaska 

Waggonner 

Calif. 

Young.  Fla. 

Walsh 

Wilson. 

Young,  S.C. 

Wampler 

Charles.  Tex 

.  Zlon 

Whitehurst 

Winn 

NOES— 235 

Zwach 

Abzug 

Potintaln 

Obey 

Aiiams 

Eraser 

O'Hara 

Addabbo 

Prelinghuysen 

O'Neill 

Anderson.  111. 

Prenzel 

Owens 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Fulton 

Patman 

Andrews, 

Fuqua 

Patten 

N.  Dak. 

Gaydos 

Pepper 

Annunzio 

Gettys 

Perkins 

Ashley 

Giaimo 

Pettis 

Barrett 

Gibbons 

Peyser 

Bergland 

Goldwater 

Pickle 

Bevill 

Gonzalez 

Podell 

Biaggi 

Grasso 

Preyer 

Bi ester 

Gray 

Price,  ni. 

Bingham 

Green.  Pa. 

Pritchard 

Blatnlk 

Gubser 

Quie 

Bosss 

Gude 

Rallsback 

Bolaud 

Hamilton 

Rangel 

Boiling 

Hanley 

Rees 

Bowen 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Reid 

Brademas 

Hansen,  Wash 

Reuss 

Brasco 

Harrington 

Rlnaldo 

Breckinridge 

Harvey 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Brooks 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

■  Rodino 

Broomneld 

Heinz 

Roe 

Brotzman 

Helstoskl 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hillis 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Holifleld 

Rose 

Brown.  Ohio 

Holtzman 

Rosenthal 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Horton 

Rostenkowski 

Buchanan 

Hosmer 

Roush 

Burke.  Mass. 

Howard 

Roy 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Johnson.  Calif 

St  Germain 

Burton 

Jones,  Ala. 

Sarasln 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Sarbanes 

Carney,  Ohio 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Schroeder 

Carter 

Jordan 

Seiberllng 

Cederberg 

Karth 

Shriver 

Chamberlain 

Kastenmeier 

Slack 

Chappell 

Kazen 

Smith,  Iowa 

Chisholm 

Keating 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Clark 

Kluczynskl 

Staggers 

Clay 

Koch 

Stanton. 

Cleveland 

Kyros 

James  V. 

Cohen 

Leggett 

Stark 

Collins,  ni. 

Lehman 

Steele 

Conable 

Lent 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Conte 

Long.  La. 

Stephens 

Corman 

Long.  Md. 

Stokes 

Cotter 

McClory 

Studds 

Coughlln 

McCloskey 

Sullivan 

Cronln 

McCormack 

Symington 

Culver 

McDade 

Talcott 

Davis,  S.C. 

McPall 

Teague.  Calif. 

Dellenback 

McKay 

Thompson.  N.J 

Dell  urns 

McKlnney 

Thone 

Denholm 

Madden 

Thornton 

Diggs 

Madigan 

Tlernan 

Dingell 

Mahon 

Udall 

Donohue 

Mann 

Ullman 

Dorn 

Martin.  N.C. 

Van  Deerlln 

Drinan 

Matsunaga 

Vander  Jagt 

Dulskl 

Mayne 

Vanik 

duPont 

Mazzoli 

Veysey 

Eckhardt 

Meeds 

Vlgorito 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mel  Cher 

Ware 

Eilberg 

Metcalfe 

Whalen 

Eshlemtm 

Mezvinsky 

White 

Evans,  Colo. 

Minish 

Wilson,  Bob 

Fascell 

Mink 

Wolff 

Findley 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Wright 

Fish 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Wyatt 

Flood 

Moakley 

Yates 

Flowers 

Mollohan 

Yatron 

Plynt 

Morgan 

Young,  Ga. 

Foley 

Moss 

Young,  ni. 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

.  Murphy.  N.Y, 

Young.  Tex. 

Ford. 

Natcher 

Zablockl 

William  D. 

Nichols 

Forsythe 

Nix 

NOT  VOTING— 52 

Anderson, 

Danielson 

Hastings 

Calif. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Hawkins 

Ashbrook 

Davis.  Wis. 

Hubert 

Asplu 

Dent 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Badillo 

Devlne 

Johnson,  Fa. 

Bafalis 

Dickinson 

Jones,  N.C. 

Bell 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Kuykendall 

Burke.  Calif. 

Erlenborn 

Landnim 

Daniel,  Robert 

Escb 

Litton 

W.,  Jr. 

Fisher 

Macdonald 

Daniels, 

Hanna 

Mallllard 

Dominick  V. 

Harsha 

Matbis,  Ga. 
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Mills.  Ark. 

Roybal 

Symms 

UlzeU 

Ruppe 

Teague,  Tes. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Sandman 

Waldie 

Nedzl 

Bikes 

Whltten 

Biegle 

Slsk 

Wiggins 

Boncalio,  Wyo. 

Steelman 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Stratton 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEBEO  BY  MB.  HOSMEB 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hosmeb:  Page 
11,  line  16  strike  out  "such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary"  and  Insert  "$54,000,000  each  year". 

And  at  page  11,  line  25,  strike  out  "Such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary"  and  insert  "$65,- 
000,000". 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bUl 
as  now  before  us  authorizes  $145  million 
for  the  year  1974,  but  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  1975  and  1976.  When  the 
Kemp  amendment  came  up,  I  voted  to  cut 
back  the  amount  of  the  authorization, 
believing  economic  conditions  warrant 
It.  However,  the  majority  of  this  House 
seems  to  feel  that  $145  million  is  the 
proper  authorization  for  this  year.  So, 
I  will  go  along  with  that.  It  also  feels 
that  there  should  not  be  a  bill  brought 
out  that  limits  the  authorization  to  just 
1  year,  as  would  have  been  done  by 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

The  amendment  I  offer  simply  does 
this:  It  takes  the  $145  million  authoriza- 
tion for  1974  and  specifies  authorizations 
the  same  amount  for  1975  and  1976. 
Therefore,  for  these  subsequent  years  we 
come  up  with  a  definite  authorization, 
rather  than  an  indefinite  and  open-end- 
ed authorization  of  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary.  It  appears  to  me  that  many  of 
those  who  voted  against  the  Gross 
amendment  did  want  some  kind  of  a 
limitation,  but  they  did  not  want  to  go 
back  into  this  every-year  authorization 
business. 

What  I  am  offering  to  the  Members 
Is  an  amount  that  the  majority  believed 
to  be  reasonable  for  1974  as  an  amount 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  reasonable  for 
1975  and  1976.  If  subsequently  the  House 
wished  to  raise  this  amount,  it  could  do 
so  next  year  or  the  year  after.  But  if  it 
wished  not  to  reexamine  this  proposition 
during  the  next  3  years,  there  still  would 
be  a  definite  eind  reasonable  and  ade- 
quate amount  authorized;  namely,  $145 
million.  It  would  avoid  the  possibility  of 
the  other  body  running  wild  on  appro- 
priations, a  danger  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  pointed  out. 

I  suggest  the  wisdom  of  putting  a  def- 
inite amoimt  on  the  authorization  rather 
than  retaining  the  ambiguous  language, 
"such  sums  as  may  be  necessary." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  acceptance  of  my 
amendment  and  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  the  letter  cont£dned  in  the  report  from 
Miss  Hanks  in  response  to  a  request  on 
the  pturt  of  the  committee  for  sui  estimate 
of  the  funding  needs  of  the  National 
Arts  Endowment  for  1975  and  1976.  In 
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her  letter  Miss  Hanks  points  out  that  the 
endowment  is  not  able  to  submit  specific 
flgiures  because  the  budgeting  process  for 
the  fiscal  year  1975  will  begin  in  July  if 
the  appropriations  levels  for  the  fiscal 
year  1974  have  been  set  by  that  time. 
She  goes  on  to  point  out : 

The  budgeting  process  at  the  Endowment 
is  lengthy  and  Involved  because  we  believe 
It  essential  to  take  Into  account  the  needs 
of  the  various  fields  and  the  requirements  of 
the  public.  We  do  this  through  extensive 
consultation  with  Individuals  and  with  the 
Endowment's  panels  and  of  course  with 
the  National  CouncU  on  the  Arts. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  most  unwise  for  us  to  reject  the 
posture  which  the  committee  recom- 
mends and  which  is  recommended  as  well 
by  the  administration;  namely,  that  of 
providing  in  the  second  and  third  years 
of  the  bill  such  sums  as  the  Congress 
may  deem  necessary.  • 

For  that  reason  I  hope  very  much  the 
amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  for  the 
reasons  that  have  been  previously  given 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  this  afternoon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California   (Mr.  Hosmer). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  YotTNG  of  Texas,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  3926)  to  extend  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act,  pursuant  to  House  Res- 
olution 432,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  309,  nays  63, 
not  voting  61,  as  follows: 
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(RoU  No. 
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TEAS— 309 

Abdnor 

Baker 

Bowen 

Abzug 

Barrett 

Brademas 

Adams 

Bergland 

Brasco 

Addabbo 

BevUl 

Bray 

Alexander 

Blaggi 

Breaux 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Blester 

Breckinridge 

Andrews, 

Bingham 

Brinkley 

N.  Dak. 

Blatnlk 

Brooks 

Annunzio 

Hoggs 

Broomfleld 

Arends 

Boland 

Brotzman 

Ashley 

Boiling 

Brown,  Oalif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Heinz 

Rallsback 

Brown.  Ohio 

Helstoskl 

Randall 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Hicks 

Rangel 

Buchanan 

HUlis 

Rees 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hollfield 

Regxila 

Burke,  Mass. 

Holtzman 

Reid 

Burton 

Horton 

Reuss 

Butler 

Hosmer 

Rhodes 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Howard 

Rlnaldo 

Carney,  Ohio 

Hudnut 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Carter 

Hungate 

Rodino 

Cederberg 

Jarman 

Roe 

Chamberlain 

Johnson,  Calif .  Rogers 

Chisholm 

Johnson,  Colo.   Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Clark 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Clay 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rose 

Cleveland 

Jones,  Okla. 

Rosenthal 

Cochran 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Rostenkowski 

Cohen 

Jordan 

Roush 

CoUler 

Karth 

Roy 

Collins,  m. 

Kastenmeier 

Runnels 

Conable 

Kazen 

Ryan 

Conlan 

Keating 

St  Germain 

Conte 

Kemp 

Sarasln 

Conyers 

King 

Sarbanes 

Corman 

Kluczynskl 

Schneebell 

Cotter 

Koch 

Schroeder 

Coughlln 

Kyros 

Sebellus 

Cronln 

Latta 

Seiberllng 

Culver 

Leggett 

Shoup 

Davis,  S.C. 

Lehman 

Shriver 

de  la  Garza 

Lent 

Skubitz 

Delaney 

Long,  La. 

Slack 

Dellenback 

Long,  Md. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Dellums 

Lott 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Denholm 

LuJan 

Spence 

Diggs 

McClory 

Slanton, 

Dingell 

McCloskey 

J.  WUlUm 

Donohue 

McColUster 

Stanton, 

Dorn 

McCormack 

James  V. 

Downing 

McDade 

Steele 

Drinan 

McFall 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Dulskl 

McKay 

Stephens 

Duncan 

McKlnney 

Stokes 

du  Pont 

Madden 

Stubblefleld 

Eckhardt 

Madigan 

Stuckey 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mahon 

Studds 

Eilberg 

Mallary 

SuUivan 

Eshleman 

Mann 

Symington 

Evans,  Colo. 

Marazitl 

Talcott 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Fascell 

Mathias,  Calif 

.   Teague.  Calif. 

Findley 

Matsunaga 

Thompson,  N.J 

Pish 

Mayne 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Flood 

Mazzoli 

Thone 

Flowers 

Meeds 

Thornton 

Flynt 

Mel  Cher 

Tiernan 

Foley 

Metcalfe 

Towell,  Nev. 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

.  Mezvinsky 

Udall 

Ford, 

Minish 

Ullman 

William  D. 

Mink 

Van  Deerlln 

Forsythe 

Mlnshall,  Ohlc 

Vander  Jagt 

Fountain 

Mitchell.  Md. 

VanIk 

Fraser 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Veysey 

Prelinghuysen 

Moakley 

Vlgorito 

Frenzel 

MoUohan 

Walsh 

Frey 

Moorhead, 

Wampler 

Fulton 

Calif. 

Ware 

Gaydos 

Morgan 

Whalen 

Gettys 

Mosher 

White 

Gibbons  • 

Moss 

Whitehurst 

Oilman 

Murphy,  ni. 

Widnall 

Ginn 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Williams 

Goldwater 

Natcher 

Wilson,  Bob 

Gonzalez 

Nelsen 

Wilson. 

Grasso 

Nichols 

Charles  H., 

Gray 

Nix 

Calif.          f 

Green,  Oreg. 

Obey 

Wilson,         / 

Green,  Pa. 

O'Brien 

Charles,  Zez. 

Griffiths 

O'Hara 

Winn          ^^ 

Gubser 

O'NelU 

Wolff 

Gude 

Owens 

Wright 

Guyer 

Parrls 

Wyatt 

Haley 

Patman 

Wydler 

Hamilton 

Patten 

Wylle 

Hammer- 

Perkins 

Wyman 

schmldt 

Pettis 

Yates 

Hanley 

Peyser 

Yatron 

Hanrahan 

Pickle 

Young,  Alask* 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Pike 

Young,  Fla. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

PodeU 

Toung,  Oa. 

Harrington 

Preyer 

Young,  ni. 

Harvey 

Price,  m. 

Toung,  Tex. 

Hays 

Pritchard 

Zablockl 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Qule 

NAlg7-«3 

Zwach 

Archer 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Armstrong 

Byron 

Dennis 

Beard 

Camp 

Derwinski 

Bennett 

Casey.  Tex. 

Froehlich 

Blackburn 

Clancy 

Goodllng 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Clawson,  Del 

Gross 

Burgener 

Collins,  Tex. 

Grover 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Crane 

Henderson 
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Hlnshaw 

Hocran 

Holt 

Huber 

Hxmt 

Hiitchinson 

I chord 

Kctchum 

I  andsrebe 

McEwen 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Michel 

Mil  ford 
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Miller 

Montgomery 

Myers 

Passman 

Poage 

Powell.  Ohio 

Price.  Tex. 

Quillen 

Rarick 

Roberts 

Robln.<«u,  Va. 

Rousselot 

Ruth 


Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Scherle 

Shipley 

Shuster 

Snyder 

Steed 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Treen 

Wacgonner 

Yo;ing,  S.C. 

Zlou 


NOT  VOTING— 61 


An:Ierson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  III. 
Ashbrook 
Asplu 
EaJUlo 
Ba  falls 
Bell 

Burke.  Calif. 
chappcU 
Cinvisen, 

Don  H. 
Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Dominick  V. 
Danielson 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dent 
Devlne 
Dickinson 


Edwards,  Calif, 

Erlenboni 

Esch 

Fisher 

Fuqua 

Giaimo 

Guutcr 

Hanna 

Harsba 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hibert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Kuykendall 

Landrnra 

Litton 

McSpadden 

Macdouald 

MallUard 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Mills,  Ark. 


MizcU 

Moorhsad,  Pa, 

Nctl;:i 

Peijper 

rieKle 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Roybul 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Sta-^gers 

Stark 

Steclnian 

Strallon 

Symms 

Teague,  Tex. 

Waldle 

Whitten 

Wiggins 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Mathls 
of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Teague  ol  Texas  with  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Mizell. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Aahbrook. 

Mr.  Stark  with  Mr.  Whitten. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Gunter  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Esch  with  Mr.  Chappell. 

Mr,  Dominick  V.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Davis  of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Bafalls. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Plsher. 

Mr.  Rlegle  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Anderson  ol  California  with  Mr.  Don 
H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Danielson  \^lth  Mr.  Synuns. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Steelman  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  Aapln. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Badlllo. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Mac- 
donald. 

Mr.  Roncallo  of  Wyoming  with  Mr.  Waldle. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Mailliard. 

Mr.  McSpadden  with  Mr.  Moorhead  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  432,  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  is 
discharged  from  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bUl  (S.  795)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 


MOTION    OrFEREO    BY    MB.    BRADEMAS 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  S.  795  and  to  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  contained  in 
H.R.  3926,  as  passed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  3926)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and  in- 
cUide  extraneous  matter,  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

<Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. ) 

Mr.  ONEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  an- 
nouncement concerning  the  program  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day. 

We  will  go  forward  with  H.R.  8152, 
law  enforcement  assistance  amend- 
ments, hoping  that  the  rule  will  be 
adopted  and  then  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  will  take  up  the  bill  for  gen- 
eral debate.  We  anticipate  that  we  will 
go  under  the  5-minute  rule  on  the  bill 
on  Monday  next. 

The  progi-am  for  tomorrow  will  be 
the  agriculture-environmental-consumer 
protection  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1974, 


REQUEST    THAT    HOUSE    CONVENE 
AT   11  A,M.   TOMORROW 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  Speaker  has  been 
very  kind  to  have  told  all  of  us  that  we 
were  going  to  have  Friday  sessions  dur- 
ing the  month  of  June.  We  have  pre- 
pared for  that.  However,  some  of  us  have 
had  some  problems.  Personally  I  will  be 
out  in  my  district  tomorrow,  and  I  know 
we  are  having  the  agriculture  appropria- 
tion bill  called  up.  It  is  not  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  there  are  a  number  of  other 
Members  who  have  made  some  signifi- 
cant commitments  for  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. Since  it  was  agreed  that  we  would 
meet  on  Friday,  we  knew  we  would  have 
a  whole  day  of  work  on  Friday,  but  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  should  have  to  come  in 


early.  Therefore,  I  regretfully  have  to 
object  to  the  request. 
The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.  211,  on  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin's 
amendment  to  H.R.  77  on  June  12,  the 
Record  indicates  that  I  did  not  vote.  I 
was  present  and  I  did  vote  "aye".  How- 
ever, the  machine  did  not  record  it.  I 
submit  this  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
I  was  present  and  that  I  did  vote  "aye." 


LAW     ENFORCEMENT     Af'SISTANCE 
AMEND.MENTS 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  tlie  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  436  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.   Res.   436 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (H.R.  8152) 
to  amend  title  I  of  the  omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  Improve 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  section  1  of  said  bill  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  4,  rule 
XXI  are  hereby  waived.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta),  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  436  pro- 
vides for  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  8152,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 

All  points  of  order  against  section  1  of  the 
bin  for  faUure  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  4,  rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  prohibiting  ap- 
propriations In  a  legislative  bill — are  waived. 

The  bill  replaces  the  present  system 
of  LEAA  administration  with  an  Admin- 
istrator and  a  Deputy  Administrator.  The 
bill  strongly  Indicates  the  intention  of 
the  Congress  that  moneys  expended 
under  the  act  address  all  aspects  of  the 
criminal  justice  system. 

H.R.  8152  retains  Federal  responsi- 
bility for  administering  the  program  and 
for  assisting  the  States  In  comprehensive 
planning.  Approval  of  State  plans  Is  re- 
tained as  a  condition  precedent  to  fund- 
ing. The  bill  also  reduces  the  State-local 
cash-matching-fund      requirement     to 
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10  percent,  and  requires  that  all  planning 
meetings  be  open  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  HJl.  8152 
is  to  make  a  variety  of  amendments  to 
title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3701 
et  seq.) ,  that  established  the  Federal  law 
enforcement  assistance  program.  Most 
importantly,  the  bill  would  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  next  2  fiscal  years 
for  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration— LEAA — created  by  the 
1968  act  as  a  financial  and  technical  part- 
ner for  State  tuid  local  governments  in 
reducing  crime  and  Improving  the  Na- 
tion's criminal  justice  system. 

The  committee  believes  the  changes  in 
existing  law  represented  by  HJl.  8152.  as 
amended,  are  major  steps  forward  in  the 
fight  against  crime.  Most  importantly, 
the  new  language  addresses  those  defi- 
ciencies that  have  most  severely  ham- 
pered aspects  of  LEAA  performances  in 
the  past. 

The  bill  eliminates  the  unwieldy 
"troika"  system  of  LEAA  administration, 
and  replaces  it  with  a  single  Administra- 
tor and  a  Deputy  Administrator  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Also  in  this  regard,  the  committee  has 
broadened  the  definition  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  Justice  to  include 
prosecutorial  and  defender  services.  The 
purpose  of  rehabilitating  criminals  as 
well  as  simply  detecting  and  apprehend- 
ing them  is  added  to  the  purpose  of  the 
act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  436  in  order  that  we  may  dis- 
cuss and  debate  HJl.  8152. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr,  Speaker,  House  Resolution  436 
provides  for  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  8152,  the  law  enforcement  assist- 
ance amendments.  This  is  an  open 
rule  with  2  hours  of  general  debate.  The 
rule  also  contains  a  provision  that  waives 
all  points  of  order  against  section  1  of  the 
bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  4,  rule  XXI.  This  deals 
with  appropriations  in  a  legislative  bill. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  8152  is  to  make  a 
number  of  amendments  to  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968,  that  established  the  Federal 
law  enforcement  assistance  program.  In 
addition,  the  bill  authorizes  appropria- 
tions for  the  next  2  fiscal  years  for  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration— LEAA.  The  total  cost  of  the  bill 
is  $2  billion;  $1  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1974  and  $1  billion  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  rule  so  that  the  House  may  work  its 
will  on  this  legislation.  Hopeful^  the 
House  will  defeat  the  bill. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 


bill  (H.R.  8152)  to  amend  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  to  improve  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrrXEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  8152,  with  Mr. 
RosTENKowsKi  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
RoDiNo)  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hutchinson)  will  be  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  . 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  today,  in  considering  the  bill,  H.R. 
8152,  addresses  as  vital  an  area  of  con- 
cern as  any  it  will  consider  this  Congress. 
The  incidence  of  crime  in  a  free  nation, 
and  the  operation  of  that  nation's  crim- 
inal justice  system  truly  measure  the 
strength  of  a  free  society. 

In  1967,  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice  told  us  what  every  American 
knew  too  well: 

There  is  crime  in  America,  more  than  ever 
reported,  far  more  than  ever  is  solved,  far 
too  much  for  the  health  of  the  Nation. 

But  the  Crime  Commission  told  us 
something  else  as  well: 

America  can  control  crime  If  It  will  ...  It 
must  welcome  new  Ideas  and  risk  new  ac- 
tions. It  must  resist  those  who  point  to  scape 
goats,  who  use  facile  slogans  about  crime  by 
habit  or  for  selfish  ends.  It  must  recognize 
that  the  government  of  a  free  society  la  ob- 
liged not  only  to  act  effectively  but  fairly. 
It  must  seek  knowledge  and  admit  mistakes. 

In  1968,  partially  In  response  to  the 
report  of  the  President's  Commission,  the 
Congress  passed  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act,  a  comprehen- 
sive Federal  program  to  assist  the  States 
and  localities  in  reducing  crime  and  im- 
proving the  Nation's  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem. Approximately  $2  billion  has  been 
expended  pursuant  to  that  legislation,  ad- 
ministered by  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Aaminlstration — LEAA — estab- 
lished within  the  Department  of  Justice 
by  title  I  of  the  1968  legislation. 

The  initial  5-year  authorization  for  the 
LEAA  program  expires  on  June  30  of  this 
year.  Beginning  on  March  15,  Subcom- 
mittee No.  5  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  held  9  full  days  of  hearings  on 
legislation  to  extend  the  program.  The 
subcommittee's  hearing  record  comprises 
1,000  pages,  and  Is  a  thorough  review  of 
LEAA's  achievements  and  failures  to 
date.  Testimony  was  received  from  the 
Attorney  General,  from  Members  of  Con- 
gress, from  Governors  and  mayors,  and 
from  representatives  of  every  aspect  of 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice. 


Subsquent  to  those  hearings,  the  sub- 
committee met  for  more  than  a  solid 
week  of  markup  sessions  to  produce  HJl. 
8152,  drafted  as  an  amended  title  I  of 
the  existing  act,  in  large  part  retaining 
the  basic  features  of  that  act. 

On  May  31,  the  full  committee  acted 
favorably  on  the  bill  with  several  amend- 
ments. The  work  of  the  committee  was, 
at  this  and  at  all  times  throughout  this 
process,  greatly  assisted  by  the  numerous 
contributions  and  wisdom  of  our  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member,  Mr. 
Hutchinson  of  Michigan,  and  by  a  truly 
bipartisan  commitment  to  reducing 
crime  and  improving  our  Nation's  crim- 
inal justice  system. 

It  is  the  committee's  belief  that  the 
necessary  changes  it  has  made  to  the 
1968  act  are  major  steps  forward  in  the 
fight  against  crime.  LEAA  is  authorized 
appropriations  not  to  exceed  $1  billion 
for  each  of  the  next  2  fiscal  years. 
Equally  important,  the  committee  be- 
lieves it  has  by  this  bill  addressed,  and 
in  large  part  remedied,  those  areas  of 
LEAA  performance  that  have  been  most 
deficient  In  the  past. 

The  unwieldy  "troika"  system  of  LEAA 
administration  is  eliminated  and  re- 
placed by  a  single  Administrator  and 
Deputy  Administrator  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

The  bill  makes  more  emphatic,  by  nu- 
merous new  provisions  including  lan- 
guage adding  the  words  "and  criminal 
justice"  to  the  words  "law  enforcement" 
wherever  they  appear  throughout  the 
act,  the  intention  of  the  Congress  that 
moneys  expended  under  this  act  address 
all  aspects  of  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem— not  merely  the  police  function, 
though  assistance  to  police  remains  an 
important  feature  of  the  bill.  In  addition, 
the  committee  has  added  to  the  purposes 
of  the  act  the  goal  of  rehabilitating  crim- 
inals as  well  as  simply  detecting  and  ap- 
prehending them. 

Importantly,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee did  not  agree  to  proposals  that 
would  have  converted  this  program  Into 
a  simple  "no  strings  attached"  revenue 
sharing  program.  In  so  doing  it  has  re- 
tained Federal  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministering the  program  and  for  assist- 
ing the  States  in  comprehensive  plan- 
ning. 

LEAA  approval  of  aimual  State  plans 
for  the  use  of  this  money  is  retained  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  funding  each 
State,  and  LEAA  is  made  more  account- 
able in  the  performance  of  this  function. 

At  the  same  time,  new  provisions- 
while  assuring  appropriate  time  for 
meaningful  consideration— address  the 
serious  problems  that  have  delayed  the 
disbursement  of  these  moneys  to  the 
States  and  localities  in  ihe  past.  LEAA 
is  mandated  to  review  State  plans  within 
90  days  of  submission,  and  in  turn  the 
States  are  directed  to  insiu^  the  estab- 
lishment of  procedures  that  will  expedite 
the  flow  of  their  funds  to  the  units  ol 
general  local  government. 

It  is  in  these  latter  regards  that  I  be- 
lieve this  legislation  will  most  greatly  en- 
hance the  fight  against  crime.  Too  often 
in  the  past,  the  Congress  has  appro- 
priated these  desperately  needed  moneys 
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only  to  have  the  States  and  localities  ex- 
perience fnistrating  delays  in  receiving 
their  funds  from  both  the  Federal  and 
State  levels.  In  many  cases,  these  delays 
have  left  funds  \mdisbiu-sed  to  the  units 
of  general  local  government  over  a  pe- 
riod of  2  or  more  fiscal  years.  Diligent 
enforcement  of  the  new  provisions  should 
result  in  a  faster  fund  flow,  more  con- 
sistent with  the  real  needs  in  these  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  believes 
its  bill  fairly  addresses  the  needs  of  all 
our  localities,  the  needs  of  our  Nation's 
cities  where  much  of  our  crime  occurs. 
We  have  retained  the  "variable  pass- 
through"  formula  which,  as  a  national 
average,  assures  that  about  70  percent  of 
a  State's  bloc  grant  must  be  passed  on  to 
units  of  general  local  government.  The 
bill  also  retains  the  requirement  that  40 
percent  of  a  State's  planning  moneys  be 
passed  through  to  localities  to  insure 
their  input  into  the  planning  process,  and 
Increases  the  minimum  planning  grant 
to  each  State  from  $100,000  to  $200,000. 
It  provides,  as  in  the  past,  that  before  a 
State  plan  can  be  approved,  it  must  as- 
siure  an  "allocation  of  adequate  assistance 
to  deal  with  law  enforcement  and  crimi- 
nal justice  problems  in  areas  character- 
ized by  both  high  crime  incidence  and 
high  law  enforcement  and  criminal  jus- 
tice activity." 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  provide 
funding  incentives  for  localities  that  co- 
ordinate law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  activities  with  other  localities, 
even  where  such  coordination  is  achieved 
over  a  blstate  region. 

The  complicated  matching  require- 
ments under  the  act,  the  requirements 
calling  for  a  non-Federal  share  of  the 
fimding,  which  have  traditionally  fallen 
most  harshly  on  the  localities,  are  sim- 
plified and  made  more  realistic.  All  State 
and  local  match  is  reduced  to  a  10-per- 
cent cash  match,  and  the  State  share  of 
the  local  match  is  increased  to  an  aggre- 
gate 50  percent.  All  so-called  "soft- 
match"  or  noncash  match  requirements 
are  eliminated,  ending  what  the  commit- 
tee believes  are  only  causes  for  imagina- 
tive bookkeeping  by  recipients  and 
nightmarish  monitoring  problems  for 
LEAA. 

The  committee  bill  has  also  removed 
the  limitations  on  the  use  of  grant 
moneys  to  compensate  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  personnel  other  than 
police.  In  this  regard,  States  and  local- 
ities are  given  greater  flexibility  in  meet- 
ing their  anticrime  needs  as  they  them- 
selves perceive  them. 

Very  importantly,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  makes  the  operation  of  the  LEAA 
program  more  widely  accountable  at  both 
its  planning  and  operative  stages.  The 
planning  process  is  opened  up  by  new 
provisions  calling  for  open  public  meet- 
ings when  final  action  is  taken  on  fund 
applications,  and  by  new  provisions  man- 
dating the  Governor  to  include  on  the 
State  planning  agency  representatives  of 
citizen,  professional,  and  community  or- 
ganizations. 

At  the  operative  level,  State  plans 
themselves  mxist  provide  for  fimd  ac- 
counting, audit,  monitoring,  and  evalua- 
tion procediu-es  necessary  to  assure  fiscal 
control  and  proper  management  of  funds. 


In  addition,  ongoing  programs  and  proj- 
ects must  maintain  the  data  and  infor- 
mation necessary  to  allow  the  National 
Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Crim- 
inal Justice  to  perform  its  broadened 
evaluation  role.  In  this  regard,  the  In- 
stitute is  directed  to  evaluate  programs 
and  projects  funded  by  the  act  and  to  in- 
clude a  summary  of  its  evaluations  in  an 
annual  report  to  the  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  State  Planning  Agencies. 

The  Institute  is  also  given  a  strength- 
ened role  in  developing  training  pro- 
grams and  serving  as  a  clearinghouse  to 
stimulate  research  and  reform. 

Part  E  of  the  act,  the  special  section 
added  in  1970  to  assure  adequate  atten- 
tion to  corrections  is  retained,  as  is 
LEEP,  the  law  enforcement  education 
program,  strengthened  to  keep  pace  with 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  LEAA  may 
make  grants  from  its  15-percent  discre- 
tionary funds  to  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations. Many  important  programs  re- 
lating to  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  involve  more  than  one  State  or 
locality  or  are  national  in  scope.  Such 
programs  cannot  be  appropriately  funded 
by  a  single  State.  Nonetheless,  present 
law  requires  that  LEAA  grants  be 
awarded  to  units  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment with  the  result  that  a  State 
planning  agency  must  be  grilling  to  ac- 
cept the  administrative  burden  of  serv- 
ing as  the  conduit  for  funding  to  non- 
profit organizations  which  are  qualified 
to  operate  the  multi-State  programs.  The 
addition  of  nonprofit  organizations  to  the 
list  of  those  entities  entitled  to  receive 
LEAA  funds  would  eliminate  the  cum- 
bersome administrative  arrangement 
currently  employed  and  relieve  State 
Planning  Agencies  of  the  imwarranted 
burden  of  administering  grants  to  non- 
profit organizations  for  programs  which 
may  have  little  direct  relationship  to  the 
"host"  State.  The  addition  of  nonprofit 
organizations  is  intended  to  facilitate 
the  funding  of  programs  operated  by 
organizations  such  as,  but  by  no  means 
limited  to:  The  National  District  Attor- 
neys Association,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Attorneys  General,  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  YMCA,  and  the  Ur- 
ban League.  It  Is  not  the  intention  of  the 
committee  that  private  "nonprofit  orga- 
nization" in  this  context  be  construed  to 
mean  neighborhood,  commimity  patrol 
activities. 

For  the  first  time  the  act  Itself  con- 
tains provisions  protecting  civil  rights 
and  civil  liberties.  In  addition  to  deleting 
prohibitions  against  conditioning  a  grant 
on  the  adoption  by  an  applicant  of  a 
quota  system  or  other  program  to  achieve 
racial  balance,  the  bill  reiterates  the 
antidiscrimination  requirements  of  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  but 
also  prohibits  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  sex.  The  bill  strengthens  the  ban  on 
discrimination  by  making  clear  that  the 
fund  cutoff  provisions  of  section  509  of 
the  act  and  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  both  apply,  and  that  appro- 
priate civil  actions  may  be  filed  by  the 
administration,  and  that  "pattern  and 
practice"  suits  may  be  filed  by  the  Attor- 
ney General.  The  bill  would  also  add  pro- 
visions guaranteeing  the  right  to  privacy 


with  regard  to  research  and  statistical 
data  gathered  imder  the  act. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  belief  that  the  Nation's  bipartisan 
commitment  to  reducing  crime  and  up- 
grading our  criminal  justice  system  is 
well  served  by  H.R.  8152. 1  urge  its  adop- 
tion by  the  full  House. 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Thirty-eight  Members  are  present, 
not  a  quorum.  The  call  will  be  taken  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  re.spond: 

[Roll  No.  225] 

Adams  Evlna,  Tenn.  Moorhead,  Pa. 

Anderson,  Fisher  Nedzi 

Calif.  Ford,  Nichols 

Anderson,  HI.         Gerald  R.  Nix 

Arends  Ford,  O'Hara 

Ashbrools  WiUlam  D.  O'Neill 

Ashley  Fraser  Patman 

Aspln  Fuqua  Pepper 

Badlllo  Glalmo  Peyser 

Bafalis  Oilman  Powell,  Ohio 

Barrett  Ounter  Pritchard 

Bell  Hanna  Rallsback 

Blester  Hansen,  Wash.  Rangel 

Bingham  Harsha  Reld 

Blatnlk  Hastings  Riegle 

Boland  Hawkins  Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Bowen  Hubert  Rooney,  N.Y. 

BroomSeld  Heckler,  Mass.  Rooney,  Pa. 

Broyhlll,  Va.  Hollfleld  Roybal 

Burke,  Calif.  Holt  Ruppe 

Carey,  N.Y.  Huber  Sandman 

Cederberg  Hunt  Schneebell 

Chamberlain  Jarman  Schroeder 

Chappell  Johnson,  Pa.  Seiberllng 

Chlsholm  King  Sikes 

Clark  Kluczynskl  Sisk 

Collier  Kuykendall  Staggers 

Collins,  Tex.  Landnim  Stark 

Coughlin  Lehman  Steed 

Crane  Utton  Steelmaa 

Daniel,  McDada  Stratton 

Robert  W.,  Jr.  McPaU  Symms 

Daniels,  McKlnney  Talcott 

Domlnick  V.  McSpadden  Teague.  Ter. 

Danlelson  Macdonald  Thompson,  N.J. 

Davis,  Ga.  MailUard  Tlemau 

Davis,  Wis.  Martin,  Nebr.  Waldle 

Delaney  Mathls,  Ga.  Whalen 

Dent  Meeds  Whltten 

Devlne  MUls,  Ark.  WldnaU 

Dickinson  Mitchell,  N.Y.  Wiggins 

Diggs  MlzeU  Williams 

Edwards,  Calif.  Moakley  Yatron 

Erlenborn  Moorhead, 
Esch  Calif. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mat- 
suNAGA)  having  assimied  the  chair,  Mr. 
RosTENKOwsKi,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  the  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  H.R.  8152,  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
Members  to  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  when  306  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  RoDiNo)  had  concluded  his  remarks 
and  had  consumed  18  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  ChEJrman,  it  Is  the  intention  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  simply 
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conclude  general  debate  on  this  LEAA 
bill  this  evening  and  not  go  into  the  5- 
minute  rule  at  all.  I  would  shield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee (Mr.  RoDiNO)  for  a  verification  of 
that  situation. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
entirely  correct.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  to  the  Members  of  the  House  we  are 
under  time  pressure,  sc  to  speak,  as  au- 
thorization for  LEAA  expires  on  June  30, 
and  I  would  hope  the  House  would  be  in- 
dulgent in  at  least  allowing  general  de- 
bate to  proceed. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8152,  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  life  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  for  2  years. 
This  legislation  Is  a  matter  of  some  ur- 
gency because  LEAA  otherwise  expires 
at  the  end  of  this  month. 

Five  years  ago  we  embarked  on  still 
another  program  of  Federal  aid-law  en- 
forcement assistance.  Like  all  Federal 
aid  programs  this  one  has  grown,  and 
the  bill  we  cow  consider  authorizes  $1 
billion  for  fiscal  1974  and  another  $1  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  1975.  But  the  billion-dollar 
authorization  contained  In  HJl.  8152  for 
fiscal  1974  compares  with  $1 3^  billion  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  1973 — a  sizable  re- 
duction. 

From  1960  to  1968  the  Nation's  crime 
rate  doubled.  Now,  the  great  volimie  of 
crimes  are  violations  of  State  laws.  Most 
of  those  accused  of  crime  are  charged 
with  violation  of  State  law.  They  are 
apprehended  by  State  or  local  police. 
They  are  arraigned  before  State  judges. 
They  are  tried  in  State  courts  and  before 
State  juries.  Upon  conviction  they  are 
sent  to  State  penitentiaries  or  jails,  or 
placed  on  probation  in  the  State  system. 
They  are  paroled  to  State  parole  officers. 
The  whole  system  of  criminal  justice  is 
overwhelmingly  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  States. 

The  Federal  role  is  properly  only  one 
of  assistance  to  the  States.  In  the  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968,  Congress  set  out  to 
provide  financial  assistance.  The  Federal 
purpose  was  to  encourage  the  States  and 
their  local  subdivisions  to  improve  their 
law  enforcement  techniques. 

At  the  outset  there  was  much  ground 
work  to  do.  Generous  funding  In  the  be- 
ginning would  have  been  wasteful 

Thus  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1969  were  $63  milUon;  for  1970:  $268 
million:  for  1971:  $529  million;  for  1972: 
$699  million;  and  for  this  fiscal  year: 
$855  million.  A  sum  of  $891  million  is 
requested  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

In  the  meantime  during  calendar  year 
1969  the  crime  rate  rose  11  percent;  in 
1970,  11  percent:  and  in  1971.  6  percent. 
But  in  1972  the  crime  rate  actually  de- 
creased by  3  percent.  And  in  our  Nation's 
largest  cities,  the  crime  rate  dropped 
even  more  dramatically.  In  cities  ex- 
ceeding 100.000  in  population,  the  crime 
rate  dropped  7  percent;  in  cities  exceed- 
ing 250,000  in  population,  the  crime  rate 
dropped  8  percent;  In  cities  exceeding  1 
million  in  population,  it  dropped  12  per- 
cent. 

The  skyrocketing  crime  rate  has  fi- 
nally been  brought  back  to  Earth. 

I  believe  that  LEAA  deserves  some 
credit  for  this.  It  has  had  its  share  of 


problems,  but  I  believe  that  its  deficien- 
cies have  been,  or  are  about  to  be,  worked 
out.  It  has  stimulated  improvements  in 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice. 
At  long  last  there  are  agencies  in  every 
State  organized  to  plan  a  rational  at- 
tack  against  crime.  Just  a  few  years  ago 
the  various  elements  were  disparate,  in- 
dependent, and  isolated;  now  they  are 
beginning  to  come  together.  Now  police, 
courts,  and  corrections  are  talking  to 
each  other.  Local  governments  are  co- 
operating and  combining  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  fimctlons. 
And  that  is  an  accomplishment  that 
cannot  be  overemphasized. 

That  result  has  been  achieved  through 
State  leadership,  which  is  the  key  to 
meeting  the  problem  of  crime.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  is  too  far  removed 
from  the  locus  of  crime  to  assume  con- 
trol of  the  problem.  And  if  it  did,  we 
would  witness  the  unwanted  specter  of 
a  national  police  force  and  all  its  in- 
herent dangers.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
governmental  spectnun,  the  units  of  lo- 
cal government  often  do  not  bear  re- 
sponsibility for  all  aspects  of  the  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  system. 
Moreover,  a  great  many  of  the  imits  of 
local  government  are  operationally  too 
small:  crime  is  not  contained  exclusively 
within  their  boundaries,  and  the  multi- 
plicity of  local  government  breeds  frag- 
mentation and  inefficiency. 

Thus  the  States  emerge  as  the  entity 
capable  of  meeting  the  crime  problem 
and  as  the  entity  responsible  for  meeting 
it.  They  alone  can  make  a  truly  compre- 
hensive attack  on  crime;  they  alone  can 
mold  into  a  cohesive  whole  previously 
isolated  components  of  the  system. 

State  leadership  ■■  is  evidenced  by  the 
State  planning  agencies  that  have  been 
established  pursuant  to  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968.  But  in  praising  these  planning 
agencies  I  do  not  mean  to  pit  the  States 
against  their  political  subdivisions.  For 
It  is  all  too  often  forgotten  that  these 
planning  agencies  that  act  on  behalf  of 
the  State  are  truly  local  in  their  com- 
position. Sixty  percent  of  the  Board 
members  of  the  State  planning  agencies 
represent  local  Interests.  This,  I  believe, 
accounts  for  the  success  of  the  State 
planning  agencies.  Their  existence  is  a 
vehicle  whereby  representatives  of  local 
governments  help  fashion  a  statewide 
comprehensive  plan  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  people  residing  in  the  State.  If 
it  is  claimed  that  a  certain  locality  did 
not  get  a  "fair  share"  of  the  funds,  it 
should  be  noted  that  those  fimds  went 
to  other  imits  of  local  government  and 
were  channeled  there  by  representatives 
of  local  governments. 

However,  it  is  argued  that  the  funds 
are  not  channeled  to  major  urban  areas 
of  a  State  where  there  is  likely  to  be  the 
most  crime.  This  claim  may  once  have 
been  soimd.  It  no  longer  is.  Congress 
acted  in  1970  to  require  adequate  assist- 
ance for  high-crime  urban  areas.  The 
result  is  that  last  year  these  areas  which 
had  49  percent  of  the  population  and  70 
percent  of  the  crime  in  their  respective 
States  received  71.3  percent  of  the  money 
made  available  to  all  imlts  of  local  gov- 
ernment. 


H.R.  8152  as  reported  makes  many 
amendments  to  present  law.  However,  to 
its  credit  the  bill  preserves  the  basic 
structure  of  the  LEAA  program.  The 
amendments  are  designed  to  perfect  the 
present  program,  and  most  of  them,  in 
my  opinion,  would  do  so. 

The  bill  encourages  LEAA  to  give 
greater  scrutiny  to  State  comprehensive 
plans  to  insure  that  these  plans  actually 
work  to  improve  the  quality  of  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice.  In  turn, 
the  States  are  required  to  offer  extra 
fund,  or  to  withhold  funis  from  local 
governments  to  encourage  them  to  co- 
ordinate or  combine  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  functions  or  activi- 
ties. These  "funding  incentives"  will  be 
made  available  out  of  funds  required  to 
be  passed  through  to  local  governments 
under  section  303(a)(2).  A  similar  pro- 
vision in  section  306(a)  requires  that 
LEAA  use  discretionary  funds  to  encour- 
age coordination  in  an  Interstate  context. 
It  is  intended  that  such  grants  be  made 
primarily  to  adjacent  jurisdictions  In 
different  States  that  suffer  a  common 
crime  problem  which  might  be  appreci- 
ably alleviated  by  coordinating  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  functions 
or  activities. 

Another  amendment  made  by  H.R. 
8152  would  simplify  the  matching  re- 
quirements. Presently,  all  recipients  of 
LEAA  funds — with  the  exception  of  the 
relatively  minor  categorlcal-grant  pro- 
grams in  part  D  of  the  act — must  match 
the  Federal  dollars  by  meeting  some  of 
the  expenses  of  a  program  or  project 
on  their  own.  If  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly.  Congress  never  intended  that 
the  match  be  anything  but  money.  In- 
deed, it  was  Federal  money  that  was  be- 
ing matched.  But  somehow  an  adminis- 
trative decision  was  made  to  accept  what 
Is  called  a  "soft  match,"  or  noncash 
match.  Once  the  practice  was  permitted, 
it  became  difficult  to  go  back  entirely  to 
a  "hard  match,"  or  cash  match.  So  In 
1970  Congress  changed  the  matching 
ratio  from  60  percent  Federal.  40  per- 
cent non-Federal  to  75  percent  Federal, 
25  percent  non-Federal  but  further 
specifically  required  that  40  percent  of 
the  25  percent  part  C  block  grant  match 
be  in  cash. 

This  compromise  In  principle  was  fi- 
nancially easier  for  recipients  to  accept 
but  was  administratively  more  burden- 
some. For  now  we  have  two  kinds  of 
match.  And  more  important,  a  soft  match 
can  be  manufactured  by  clever  bookkeep- 
ing. For  a  State  or  local  government  can 
add  costs  to  a  program  or  project  which 
it  has  already  paid  or  would  pay  in  any 
case.  Then  it  becomes  the  task  of  LEAA 
to  check  compliance,  and  this  takes  time 
and  effort. 

The  purposes  of  requiring  a  match  for 
Federal  funds  were :  First,  to  insure  State 
and  local  legislative  oversight  and  thus 
guarantee  some  State  and  local  political 
control  over  federally  assisted  programs: 
second,  to  bring  Into  play  the  State  and 
local  fiscal  controls  to  minimize  the 
chances  of  waste:  and  third,  to  imder- 
score  the  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
State   and   local   government   to   fight 
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crime.  None  of  these  purposes  is  served 
by  a  soft  match.  Instead,  it  fosters  imagi- 
native bookkeeping  and  produces  admin- 
istrative burdens. 

H.R.  8152  would  put  an  end  to  the  soft 
match.  Wherever  a  match  is  required,  it 
would  become  a  10-percent  hard  match — 
except  for  part  C  construction  programs 
and  projects  which  would  remain  at  50 
percent  but  would  become  all  hard 
match. 

So  desirable  did  it  seem  to  eliminate 
soft  match  and  transfer  to  a  hard  match 
requirement  that  H.R.  8152  would  make 
this  change  with  regard  to  unobligated 
funds  made  available  prior  to  July  1, 
1973.  It  should  be  made  clear  that  funds 
"not  obligated"  are  those  not  awarded 
or  committed  by  the  State  or  local  gov- 
enmients.  If  the  State  or  local  govern- 
ment has  contracted  for  a  project  or  has 
effectively  awarded  the  funds  to  one  of 
its  agencies,  the  funds  are,  for  purposes 
of  section  523,  considered  as  "obligated." 
If  a  program  or  project  is  in  operation 
but  not  completed,  it  is  not  intended  that 
the  new  matching  requirements  be  ap- 
plied to  the  remainder,  even  though  un- 
der accounting  practices  the  govern- 
mental unit  may  not  be  as  yet  obligated 
to  pay.  Likewise,  it  should  be  clear  that  if 
a  State  has  awarded  funds  to  a  unit  of 
local  government  and  the  unit  has  not,  in 
turn,  further  obligated  the  funds  by 
award  or  contract,  the  fimds  are  not 
obligated  and  the  new  matching  require- 
ments would  apply.  In  other  words,  the 
fact  that  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  a  unit 
of  local  government  came  through  the 
State  does  not  of  itself  change  the  re- 
sult that  would  otherwise  obtain. 

Another  amendment,  section  524,  pro- 
tects the  implied  confidentiality  of  data 
identifiable  to  specific  individuals  that 
has  been  gathered  for  research  or  sta- 
tistical purposes.  The  provision  is  analo- 
gous to  that  governing  data  similarly 
supplied  to  the  Census  Bureau.  Data 
gathered  for  such  research  or  statistical 
purposes  may  be  used  only  for  the  pur- 
poses obtained. 

Two  other  amendments  were  designed 
to  speed  the  flow  of  funds  to  recipients. 
These  amendments  are  in  my  opinion 
either  coimterproductive  or  "harmless 
error."  The  first  amendment  would  re- 
quire that  LEAA  approve  or  disapprove, 
in  whole  or  In  part.  State  plans  within 
90  days.  Testimony  before  the  committee 
indicated  that  there  was  no  existing 
problem  for  States  in  obtaining  a  prompt 
response  from  LEAA  upon  the  submis- 
sion of  a  plan.  Current  guidelines  require 
a  response  within  30  days,  and  I  believe 
that  it  is  generally  adhered  to.  Thus  this 
amendment  is  "harmless  error"  unless  it 
is  construed  to  authorize  delays  short  of 
90  days  in  responding  to  submissions  of 
State  plans. 

The  second  attempt  to  force  a  swifter 
flow  of  funds  was  addressed  to  a  differ- 
ent juncture.  This  amendment  would  re- 
quire that  the  States  adopt  procedures 
to  pass  on  applications  by  local  govern- 
ments within  60  days.  In  committee,  it 
was  asked  whether  this  would  impose 
an  unreasonable  burden  on  the  States 
since  not  all  applications  are  simultane- 
ously submitted  and  thus  It  would  not 
be  possible  for  the  States  to  fulfill  their 


mandate  to  establish  priorities  and  for- 
mulate plans.  It  was  then  determined 
that  the  "procedures"  the  States  could 
adopt  would  embrace  the  establishment 
of  a  deadline  for  the  submission  of  ap- 
plications and  from  which  the  60  days 
would  run.  This  should  be  emphasized 
because  it  means  to  me  that  the  "60 
days"  may  be  much  longer  than  60  days 
on  the  calendar. 

Even  so.  a  60-day  period  between  the 
deadline  for  submitting  applications  and 
the  date  by  which  applications  must  be 
approved  or  disapproved  is  not  a  long 
time  for  those  States  that  formulate 
their  plans  on  the  basis  of  applications 
from  local  governments.  Since  the 
amendment  would  compel  such  States  to 
develop  their  plans  while  they  are  decid- 
ing on  applications,  those  States  might 
find  it  easier  to  formulate  plans  before 
local  governments  have  an  opportunity 
to  express  themselves.  I  doubt  that  this 
Is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment,  but  it 
may  be  the  result.  One  solution  may  be 
"procedures"  to  require  "phantom"  ap- 
plications to  be  made  before  the  plan  is 
developed  so  that  the  "real"  apphcations 
can  be  submitted  after  the  plan  is  de- 
veloped. But  there  we  are  again— with 
more  redtape. 

Other  amendments  are  made  by  the 
reported  bill  which  in  my  opinion  fall  in- 
to the  class  of  "harmful  error."  These  are 
described  in  the  additional  views  of  the 
minority  members  of  the  committee 
which  appear  beginning  on  page  37  of 
the  report.  They  are  three  in  number: 

First,  the  failure  to  preserve  intact  the 
present  limitations  on  the  use  of  LEAA 
funds  to  pay  the  salaries  of  regular 
personnel; 

Second,  the  requirement  that  every 
SPA  and  every  regional  planning  xmit 
include  representatives  of  citizen,  profes- 
sional, and  commimity  organizations; 
and 

Third,  the  addition  to  the  list  of  eli- 
gible grantees  of  discretionary  funds  of 
"private  nonprofit  organizations." 

I  am  informed  that  amendments  will 
be  offered  to  cure  these  defects  in  due 
course,  and  I  urge  their  adoption. 

I  recognize  that  the  hour  is  late  and 
that  the  matters  discussed  are  highly 
technical  and  may,  therefore,  have  not 
been  very  entertaining  to  listen  to.  But 
let  me  assure  the  Members  of  this  body 
that  I  would  not  have  taken  the  time  were 
it  not  important  to  establish  a  legislative 
history  that  evidences  our  intent  in  act- 
ing on  this  legislation.  I  thank  the  Mem- 
bers for  their  indulgence. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
support  the  committee's  bill.  If  adopted, 
it  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  substantial 
improvement  over  the  present  law.  The 
provisions  for  speeding  up  the  approval 
of  State  plans  and  grant  applications  at 
both  the  Federal  and  State  levels,  if  they 
are  followed  in  practice,  could  eliminate 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems  that 
has  existed  in  the  administration  of  the 
law  up  to  the  present  time,  namely  the 
excessive  delays  in  getting  LEAA  funds 
down  to  local  law  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal justice  personnel,  where  most  of  the 
efforts  against  crime  necessarily  must  be 
made. 

The  bill's  provisions  for  expediting  the 


flow  of  funds,  and  for  strengthening  the 
oversight  role  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, have  made  it  possible  for  the  bill  also 
to  eliminate  some  of  the  rigidities  in 
the  present  law.  This  will  permit  greater 
flexibility  in  administration  both  at  the 
Federal  and  State  levels.  The  bill  also 
provides  for  a  better  balanced  program 
by  making  explicit  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress to  improve  not  only  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Nation's  police  forces  but  the 
entire  criminal  justice  system.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  makes  provision  for  open 
meetings,  and  for  citizen  and  community 
participation  and  strengthens  protec- 
tions for  civil  rights  and  the  right  of 
privacy. 

The  chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee  are  certainly  deserving  of 
commendation  for  these  achievements. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  further  improve- 
ments are  not  possible.  In  fact,  I  believe 
one  other  major  change  in  the  present 
law  would  be  highly  desirable. 

It  is  important  that  we  have  all  possi- 
ble assurance  that  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  bill  will  in  fact  do  something  sig- 
nificant about  the  Nation's  crime  prob- 
lem. It  is  the  Nation's  problem  because 
even  though  most  crimes  are  local  in 
character,  the  problem  of  crime  is  na- 
tional in  its  impact. 

That  is  why  the  Congress  in  1968 
passed  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act,  of  which  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Act  is  a  part.  Now 
what  do  we  find  5  years  later,  after  hav- 
ing appropriated  over  $21/2  billion  imder 
this  act? 

We  find  that  the  Nation's  crime  rate 
has  gone  up  29  percent  since  1968  and 
that  the  rate  of  violent  crime  has  gone 
up  even  faster  increasing  39  percent  be- 
tween 1968  and  1972.  Last  year,  violent 
crimes  hit  an  alltime  high. 

In  the  light  of  these  depressing  sta- 
tistics, we  certainly  have  a  duty  to  ask 
ourselves,  when  we  are  considering  ex- 
tending the  law  enforcement  assistance 
program,  whether  the  taxpayers  are  get- 
ting maximum  value  from  this  expendi- 
ture of  their  money. 

If  there  is  one  outstanding  weakness 
in  the  existing  program  it  is  that  it  con- 
tains no  assurance  that  the  States  will 
put  their  share  of  law  enforcement  as- 
sistance money  to  work  where  it  will 
have  the  maximum  effect  in  the  fight 
against  crime.  Obviously,  the  bulk  of  this 
money  should  go  to  the  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  the  places  where  the  bulk 
of  the  crime  is. 

And  where  is  most  of  the  Nation's 
crime?  Not  in  the  rural  areas  and  small 
urban  centers  but  in  the  large  cities  and 
their  suburbs,  where  roughly  one-half 
of  the  Nation's  population  lives  and 
where  the  vast  majority  of  the  crimes  are 
committed.  FBI  statistics  show  that  the 
155  cities  which  have  a  population  above 
100,000  have  60.8  percent  of  the  violent 
crime,  including  50.4  percent  of  the 
rapes,  54.6  percent  of  the  murders,  and 
73.2  percent  of  the  robberies.  A  list  of 
these  cities  Is  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
committee's  report  on  the  bill. 

The  committee's  bill,  like  the  present 
law,  requires  that  the  major  part  of  law 
enforcement  assistance  fund  allocated 
to  each  State  be  passed  on  to  local  units 
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of  government.  In  the  committee,  I  of- 
fered amendments,  which  were  not 
adopted,  that  would  have  refined  this  to 
require  the  State  to  pass  on  a  guaranteed 
minimum  bloc  grant  of  these  funds  to 
each  metropolitan  county  with  a  crime 
rate  above  the  State  average  which  has 
a  population  above  350,000  or  which  con- 
tains a  city  above  100,000.  In  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  the  grant,  the  high 
crime  area's  population  would  be  given 
a  weight  of  one  and  the  crime  rate  would 
be  given  a  weight  of  two.  This  would  not 
mean  that  the  State  could  not  grant 
more  than  this  minimum,  but  at  least 
the  high  crime  areas  would  be  guaran- 
teed no  less. 

Under  the  amendments,  the  funds 
would  be  received  and  distributed  by  ex- 
isting regional  planning  agencies  or  by  a 
new  agency,  if  the  majority  of  the  local 
governments  desired  one.  This  would  end 
the  wasteful,  costly  and  inefficient 
method  in  the  present  law,  whereby  the 
local  governments  must  process  each 
grant  application  through  multilayered 
regional.  State,  and  national  bureau- 
cratic levels.  It  would  substitute  one 
single  level,  the  regional  planning  unit, 
controlled  by  and  responsive  to  the  local 
governments.  The  only  condition  would 
be  that  the  local  unit  submit  a  plan  to 
the  State  showing  how  it  intends  to  use 
the  funds.  If  the  central  city  and  the 
suburbs  were  unable  to  agree  on  a  plan, 
the  Governor  could  authorize  the  city  to 
constitute  itself  a  separate  planning  unit 
within  the  high  crime  urban  area. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
amendments  would  not  deprive  the  State 
of  Its  ability  to  allocate  any  law  en- 
forcement assistance  funds  other  than 
those  earmarked  for  high  crime  urban 
areas.  Furthermore,  the  amendments 
would  permit  the  Governor  of  each  State 
to  depart  from  the  stated  formula  with 
respect  to  any  particular  high  crime 
urban  area  if  he  found  that  the  formula 
would  create  an  imbalance  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  law  enforcement  assistance 
fimds  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  Isist  2  years 
Congressman  James  V.  Stanton  and  I 
have  written  mayors  and  law  enforce- 
ment officials  in  cities  all  across  the 
coimtry  to  ask  whether  they  believed 
they  were  receiving  an  appropriate  share 
of  Federal  law  enforcement  assistance 
funds.  Even  though  many  of  them  were 
reluctant  to  speak  out,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, the  replies  we  did  receive  fill  130 
pages  of  fine  print  In  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  record  of  hearings  on 
this  bill.  Overwhelmingly,  these  mayors 
and  city  managers  and  police  chiefs  indi- 
cated that  large  metropolitan  areas  were 
being  drastically  shortchanged  and  the 
money  wa^  instead  being  broadcast  over 
their  States,  with  very  little  regard  for 
the  degree  of  crime  in  the  various  areas 
of  the  State.  I  wish  time  permitted  me 
to  read  some  of  their  comments.  Those 
interested  will  find  them  on  pages  736 
through  865  of  the  subcommittee's 
printed  hearing  record. 

Obviously,  It  Is  no  accident  that  the 
National  League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  this  year  specifi- 


cally recommended  major  changes  in  the 
law  along  the  lines  of  the  amendments 
offered  to  the  committee. 

We  must  not  tolerate  a  "pork  barrel" 
approach  by  any  State  in  distributing 
law  enforcement  assistance  fimds  to  local 
communities.  The  struggle  against  crime 
and  violence  and  for  criminal  justice  is 
too  desperate,  the  funds  too  meager  in 
proportion  to  the  task,  to  allow  the  bulk 
of  them  to  be  sent  anywhere  except 
where  the  crime  is  or  to  allow  them  to  be 
used  in  any  but  the  most  efficient  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  believing  my  amend- 
ments which  failed  in  committee  would 
have  provided  much  needed  assurance 
that  the  law  enforcement  assistance 
funds  would  be  used  with  maxlmimi  ef- 
fectiveness, I  had  considered  offering  a 
version  of  them  on  the  fioor.  However, 
because  of  their  technical  nature,  they 
are  ill-adapted  for  consideration  except 
in  committee.  Since  the  other  body  has 
yet  to  act  on  this  bill,  there  remains 
the  possibility  that  such  amendments 
will  be  considered  there. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  only  that  the 
amendments  be  printed  In  the  Record 
following  these  remarks.  In  order  that 
all  Members  may  have  the  opportunity 
of  considering  them  in  the  event  some 
such  proposal  should  eventually  come  be- 
fore the  House  again. 

Let  me  add  that.  In  the  absence  of  such 
amendments.  It  becomes  all  the  more 
Important  that  the  fimdlng  authoriza- 
tion in  the  bill  not  be  extended  to  cover 
any  period  longer  than  the  2  years  set 
forth  in  the  bill.  This  period  will  put 
both  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  and  the  State  plaimlng 
agencies  on  notice  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  will  be  performlg  a  close  over- 
sight of  their  actions  to  assiure  that  all 
funds  appropriated  imder  the  bill  are 
actually  distributed  to  the  areas  of  great- 
est need. 

The  amendments  follow: 
Amendment    (No.   1)    to  H.R.   8152,   as  Re- 
ported Offered  bt  Mr.   Seiberling 

Page  15,  line  8.  strike  out  "and". 

Page  16.  line  8,  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof:  ";  and". 

Page  16.  immediately  after  line  8,  insert 
the  following: 

"(13)  provide  that  all  cities  above  100,000 
population,  all  counties,  and  all  other  con- 
senting units  of  general  local  goverrunent. 
but  not  less  than  a  majority  of  all  units  of 
general  local  government,  in  each  high  crime 
urban  area  within  such  State  shall  partici- 
pate in  a  regional  planning  unit  which  shall 
(A)  assist  in  the  development  of  the  compre- 
hensive State  plan.  (B)  take  receipts  from 
the  State  planning  agency  of  all  Federal 
funds  granted  under  this  part  for  use  in 
such  high  crime  urban  area,  and  (C)  assist 
in  coordinating  all  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  efforts  within  such  high 
crime  urban  area  which  are  in  whole  or  in 
part  assisted  by  Federal  funds  under  this 
title.  A  regional  planning  unit  will  qualify 
imder  this  paragraph  even  If  it  represents 
units  of  general  local  govertmient  outside 
the  high  crime  urban  area  or  performs  func- 
tions for  a  larger  geographical  area  or  that 
relate  to  activities  other  than  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  Justice. 

Notwlthstandnig  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  if  the  chief  executive  of 
the  State  finds  that  any  city  with  a  popula- 
tion above  100,000  in  any  specific  high  crime 


urban  area  is  unable  to  reach  a  consensus 
with  the  other  participants  in  the  regional 
planning  unit  as  to  a  plan  for  submission 
under  subsection  303  (d),  he/she  may  au- 
thorize such  city  to  form  a  separate  regional 
planning  unit  for  piirposes  of  this  title, 
which  shall  take  receipts  from  the  State  plan- 
ning agency  of  that  proportion  of  the  Federal 
funds  granted  under  this  part  for  use  In  such 
high  crime  urban  area  that  such  city  would 
receive  if  it  were  a  separate  high  crime  urban 
area. 

Amendment  (No.  2)  to  H.R.  8162,  as  Reported 
Offered  by  Mr.  Seiberling 

Page  17,  immediately  after  line  14.  insert 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(d)  No  plan  shall  be  approved  unless  there 
Is  made  available  in  the  form  of  an  annual 
bloc  grant  under  such  plan  to  every  regional 
planning  unit  which  has  been  established 
under  section  303(a)  (13)  for  a  high  crime 
urban  area  In  the  State  and  which  has  sub- 
mitted a  plan  to  the  State  planning  agency 
for  the  use  of  the  funds  made  available  un- 
der this  subsection,  that  percent  of  the  funds 
required  to  be  made  available  to  the  units  c.l 
general  local  government  under  section  303 
(a)  (2)  which  Is  computed  as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  Compute  the  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State  represented  by  the  popu- 
lation of  such  high  crime  urban  area,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  recent  available  de- 
cennial census. 

"(2)  Add  to  the  percentage  so  computed 
two  times  the  percentage  of  all  reported 
crime  in  the  State  represented  by  the  greater 
of  (A)  all  reported  crime  in  such  high  crime 
urban  area  or  (B)  all  reported  crime  in  all 
cities  with  a  population  above  100,000  in 
such  high  crime  urban  area,  as  determined 
by  the  most  recent  uniform  crime  report 
published  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. 

"(3)  Divide  the  sum  obtained  under  para- 
graph (2)  by  ttuee. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  the  State  plan  may  vary 
from  the  foregoing  formula  with  respect  to 
any  specific  high  crime  urban  area,  if  the 
chief  executive  of  the  State  publicly  declares 
that  following  such  formula  in  such  case 
would  create  an  imbalance  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  Justice  funds  distribution 
In  the  State.  Should  the  chief  executive  is- 
sue such  a  declaration,  it  shall  be  Incum- 
bent upon  him/her  working  with  the  State 
Planning  Agency,  to  otherwise  assure  that 
substantial  funds  made  available  to  the  State 
under  this  part  are  directed  to  the  high 
crime  urban  area  In  the  form  of  bloc  grants 
as  provided  In  section  303(a)  (13).  The  State 
planning  agency  may  also  direct  into  a  high 
crime  urban  area,  in  accordance  with  needs 
as  determined  by  the  State  planning  agency, 
funds  available  under  this  part,  in  addition 
to  those  that  the  high  crime  urban  area 
would  receive  under  the  formula  set  forth 
In  this  subsection. 

Amendment  (No.  3)  to  H.R.  8152.  as  Reported 
Offered  by  Mk.  Seiberling 

Page  50.  Immediately  after  line  14.  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(n)  The  term  "high  crime  urban  area" 
means : 

"(1)  any  city  with  a  population  above 
100.000.  together  with  any  county  having 
such  a  city  or  cities  within  its  boundaries: 

"(2)  any  city  with  a  population  above 
100.000  which  has  Jurisdiction  over  all  nor- 
mal county  criminal  Justice  function?:  or 

'•(3)  any  county  with  a  population  above 
350.000: 

if  the  share  of  the  total  state  rejjorted  crime 
within  such  city  or  county  is  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  share  of  the  total  state 
population. 
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Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
count. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pi-o  tempore  (Mr.  Matsp- 
NAGA)  having  resumed  the  Chair,  Mr. 
RosTENKOwsKi,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  8152)  to  amend  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Stieets  Act  of  1968  to  improve  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 
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PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Ml-.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  7, 
1973,  I  requested,  and  was  granted,  offi- 
cial leave  of  absence  due  to  illness  in  my 
family.  As  a  result  of  my  absence,  I  am 
recorded  as  not  voting  on  rollcalls  194 
and  195. 

As  a  matter  of  record.  I  would  like  to 
state  at  this  time  that  had  I  been  pres- 
ent In  the  House  Chamber  on  June  7.  I 
would  have  voted  "nay"  on  House  Reso- 
lution 382,  to  disapprove  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  (rollcall  194) ;  and  "yea"  on 
H.R.  7645,  DepartmCTit  of  State  Author- 
ization Act  of  1973  (rollcall  195). 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  TALK  ON  THE 
ECONO\fY 

(Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night  the 
American  people,  with  expectations  high. 
were  treated  to  a  classical  Nixon  per- 
formance. It  took  the  form  of  a  lecture 
and  lockerroom  peptalk  on  the  tragic 
state  of  our  economy. 

"Those  who  proposed  actions  that 
would  lead  inevitably  to  a  permanent 
system  of  price  and  wage  controls,"  were 
not,  we  were  told,  to  lead  us.  We  were 
also  told  tiiat  we  would  not,  "put  the 
American  econcMny  In  a  straltjacket." 
Further,  we  were  told,  "we  are  not  going 
to  contrcH  the  boom  In  a  way  that  would 
lead  to  a  bust." 

What  then  would  we  do?  We  would  all 
do  our  part.  Had  not  we  been  fortunate 
that  ours  was  an  economy,  "by  far  the 
freest,  strongest,  and  the  most  produc- 
tive economy  in  the  whole  world."  And 
then  we  were  Informed  that  we  would 
have  phase  IV  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  shortages  brought  on  by  increased  de- 
mand, both  here  and  abroad.  These  new 
phase  IV  controls,  we  are  told,  will  con- 
trol such  forces. 

We  were  not  told  a  number  of  other 
things,  however.  The  President  did  not 
tell  lis  that  phase  m  was  a  disaster, 
largely  because  of  its  conception  and  im- 
plementation from  the  top.  He  failed  to 
Inform  his  preempted  audience  that  he 
ignored  all  warnings  on  ending  pha.5e  n 
too  soon  and  over  the  faults  In  pha.se  III. 


Such  warnings  came  from  all  sides  and 
from  every  economic  literature  in  the 
Nation,  with  a  handful  of  exceptions.  He 
failed  to  claim  credit  for  the  con- 
sequences of  his  6-month  delay  in  im- 
posing new  controls,  while  America  paid 
the  major  economic  price  for  the  inevita- 
ble consequences  of  his  past  actions. 

He  failed  to  make  mention  of  the  un- 
wise grain  deals  with  Russia  at  domestic 
expense  in  order  for  him  to  make  short- 
lived political  gains.  Now  higher  prices 
for  bread  tell  the  sad  tale,  even  if  he  did 
not  choose  to  do  so  last  night. 

The  same  is  true  of  higher  milk,  limi- 
ber.  and  oil  and  gas  prices,  as  well  as  in 
a  nimiber  of  other  strategic  areas  where 
consumers  pay  more  because  of  preferen- 
tial treatment  by  Government  of  a  num- 
ber of  industries  with  heavy  power  con- 
centrations. 

Lettuce  at  69  cents  a  head  and  ham- 
burger at  prices  steak  used  to  sell  for 
tell  their  own  story.  Interest  rates  and 
housing  costs  tell  the  same  tale. 

Instead,  last  night  the  President  pulled 
the  same  moth-eaten  rabbit  out  of  the 
same  scruffy -hat.  He  set  up  straw  men 
and  waved  ghostly  thieats.  mainly,  of 
his  own  creation.  But  he  never  named 
names,  informing  us  of  our  true  foes. 

Saddest  of  all,  nothing  he  said  reas- 
sures us  that  he  better  understands  the 
economic  problems  and  fundamental 
rules  of  economics  than  when  he  ordered 
an  end  to  phase  U.  His  on-the-job  eco- 
nomic education  and  training  continues 
at  national  expense. 

As  President  he  should  be  listened  to, 
but  such  advice  as  he  has  need  not  nec- 
essarily be  accepted  as  gospel.  There 
must  be  better  answers  at  hand  for  the 
average  working  person.  Or  better  in- 
structors In  economics.  Certainly  locker- 
room exhortations  and  peptalks  will  not 
solve  or  alleviate  any  of  our  present  self- 
inflicted  difficulties. 


BREZHNEV'S  "VISIT— WHAT  COST  TO 
AMERICAN  SECURITY? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  hi  a 
few  days.  Leonid  Brezhnev  will  be  here 
in  Washington.  D.C..  to  meet  with  and 
probably  to  announce  various  agreements 
with  President  Nixon.  Where  has  all  the 
attention  suid  debate  been  that  should 
mark  this  occasion?  It  has  been  strangely 
absent. 

Absent  is  the  concern  that  should  be 
given  to  this  visit. 

Absent  are  the  questions  that  must  be 
raised. 

Absent  is  the  concern  over  the  de- 
teriorating U.S.  national  security  posi- 
tion vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  little  discussion  which  has  been 
taking  place  has  largely  been  on  the 
glories  of  detente.  On  how  the  Soviet 
Union  allegedly  is  turning  away  from 
confrontation  to  negotiation,  and  on  how 
it  is  turning  to  the  West  to  negotiate 
agreements  to  lessen  tensions.  President 
Nixon,  in  his  foreign  policy  report  to  the 
Congres.*!.  .speaks  of  "a  new  era  In  Inter- 
national relations." 


What  is  the  new  era  of  which  the 
President  speaks?  What  does  it  mean  for 
the  United  States?  What  does  it  mean  for 
our  national  security?  What  does  It  por- 
tend for  the  future? 

First,  let  us  determine  what  is  new 
about  the  present  era  of  United  States- 
Soviet  relations.  Is  it  attributable  to  new 
Internal  policies  in  the  Soviet  Union? 
Perhaps,  the  Soviet  Union  is  treating  its 
own  citizens  better?  Perhaps,  there  is 
actually  an  opening  up  of  Soviet  society? 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  treatment  of 
Soviet  Jews.  This  has  received  much  at- 
tention in  the  West.  Recentlj',  there  have 
been  reports  of  the  unofficwil  ending  of 
the  e.xit  tax  and  a  general  loosening  of 
restrictions  en  the  Jews.  Hov,'ever.  less 
publicized  reports  speak  of  uicreasing  re- 
pression since  Nixon's  visit  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  an  earlier  speech,  I  have  discussed 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Avraliam  Shifiin. 
a  Russian  Jew  now  residing  in  Israel.  He 
points  out  that — 

There  are  millions  of  prisoners  in  tlie  con- 
centration camps  and  prisons  of  the  Soviet 
Union  today;  that  the  camps — far  from  hav- 
ing  disappeared — number  Into  the  thou- 
sands; and  that  the  conditions  are  just  as 
bestial  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Stalin. 

Moiseev,  a  20-year-old,  was  a  Christian 
in  the  Soviet  Army.  He  was  placed  in  ice- 
boxes and  in  rubber  suits  Into  which  air 
was  pumped  terribly  compressing  his 
chest.  On  July  17,  1972,  his  family  was 
given  him  in  a  coffin  and  told  he  had 
died  accidentally.  The  coffin  was  opened. 
Moiseev  had  been  stabbed  six  times  in 
the  heart  and  had  his  skull  fractured. 

In  Latvia,  Pricis  Menderes  who  Is  84 
years  old  and  former  Chairman  of  the 
Social-Democratic  Party  was  sentenced 
to  5  years  of  imprisonment. 

In  August,  September,  and  November, 
a  number  of  Buddhists  were  arrested — 
including  Donatus  Butiius,  Aleksander 
Zeleznov,  Vladimir  Mcaitlevich,  and 
Ymiy  Lavrov.  They  were  confined  to  a 
psychiatric  hospital. 

General  Grigorenko  protested  against 
the  "trials"  of  Sinyavsky  and  Daniel,  of 
Vladimir  Bukovsky,  and  Yuii  Galanskov 
and  Alexander  Ginzburg.  May  7, 1969,  he 
was  arrested  and  has  spent  more  than  4 
years  since  then  in  various  KGB  prisons 
and  mental  institutions. 

Andrei  Amalrlk,  the  author  of  "Will 
the  Soviet  Union  Survive  Until  1984," 
was  tried  and  found  guilty  In  1970  for 
"disseminating  falsehoods  derogatory  to 
the  Soviet  state  and  social  system."  His 
3-year  term  In  a  so-called  labor  camp  or. 
more  accurately,  concentration  camp  was 
up  May  21,  1973.  He  has  not  been  re- 
leased. Instead  he  Is  still  being  held  and 
being  Investigated  for  new  charges,  under 
the  same  law,  for  which  he  was  convicted 
In  1970.  The  only  place  he  could  have 
"disseminated  falsehoods"  since  his  ar- 
rest In  1969  Is  In  that  concentration  camp 
where  he  has  been  a  prisoner. 

These  and  thousands  of  other  examples 
conclusively  show  there  Is  no  loosening 
In  the  internal  situation  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Perhaps  then,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
changed  In  that  It  no  longer  seeks  world- 
wide domination  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  United  States.  Perhaps,  this  Is  where 
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the  U.S.  efforts  at  detente  are  being 
matched. 

The  Soviet  Navy  Is  building  more  ships 
and  expanding  its  activities.  Its  Navy 
can  now  be  found  In  all  the  oceans,  the 
Mediterranean.  Caribbean,  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf — to  mention  a  few  areas.  Nor- 
man Polmar,  the  American  editor  of 
Jane's  Fighting  Ships,  states: 

Almost  every  year  of  the  past  decade  has 
seen  more  Soviet  ships  at  sea,  farther  from 
the  Soviet  homeland,  and  at  sea  for  longer 
periods  of  time.  In  conjunction  with  this 
extension  of  blue-water  operations  has  been 
the  increased  use  of  overseas  ports  and  facili- 
ties, open-sea  anchorages  where  Soviet 
ships  cannot  easily  use  foreign  bases,  and 
the  development  of  the  techniques  as  well 
as  the  equipment  needed  for  deploying  ships 
at  sea  (such  as  afloat  support  of  ships  and 
underway  replenishment) . 

The  Soviet  Navy  Is  obviously  further- 
ing Soviet  goals  at  the  expense  of 
American  interests  throughout  the 
world. 

The  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Conflict, 
based  in  London  has  just  Issued  a  report 
which  concludes  that  the  total  Soviet 
domination  of  Cuba  gives  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion a  conveniently  located  and  Increas- 
ingly useful  base  from  which  trade,  edu- 
cational propaganda  and  revolutionary 
movements  can  be  promoted  throughout 
South  and  Central  America  and  the  Car- 
ibbean. Additionally,  the  Institute  points 
to  the  construction  of  a  nuclear-subma- 
rine base  at  Cienfuegos,  "the  use  of  which 
gi'eatly  increases  the  effective  capacity  of 
the  Soviet  Navy  In  the  Atlantic." 

The  Soviets  realize  the  importance  of 
oil  to  both  the  West  and  Japan.  Their 
pressures  have  been  Increasing  in  the 
important  Persian  Gulf  area. 

In  the  Helsinki  discussions  on  mutual 
force  reductions  —  MBFR  —  the  Soviets 
have  shown  that  they  are  still  trying  to 
destroy  NATO  and  the  Western  alliance 
by  engaging  in  secret,  bilateral  talks  with 
Germany  and  France.  In  the  words  of 
Walter  Laqueur  of  the  Institute  of  Con- 
temporary History — 

Soviet  intentions  vis-a-vis  Western  Europe 
are  no  secret.  The  Russians  feel  that  the 
stalemate  which  has  prevailed  since  1940  is 
now  out  of  date,  and  since  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe  has  changed  in  their  favor, 
they  hope  gradually  to  achieve  a  much  great- 
er say  In  West  European  affairs. 

What  this  means  Is  simple.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  still  attempting  to  gain  control 
of  Western  Europe.  Their  goals  have  not 
changed. 

Soviet  military  power  is  increasing.  The 
Soviet  presence  throughout  the  world  is 
increasing.  Evidence  of  any  Soviet  turn- 
ing from  Its  expansion  Is  slight.  If  not 
nonexistent. 

The  Economist  of  May  26,  1973,  gives 
the  following  analysis: 

West  Germany  has  accepted  the  Oder- 
Nelsse  frontier  and,  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture, the  division  of  Oermany;  east  Clermany 
is  gaining  International  recognition;  western 
grain  (to  say  nothing  of  EEC  butter)  Is  al- 
ready relieving  Russia's  food  shortage;  west- 
em  finance  and  technology  are  coming  along 
to  ease  its  more  general  economic  dU&culties. 
And  all  this  has  been  achieved  without  any 
Soviet  concessions  on  any  really  crucial 
points.  Russia's  grip  on  eastern  Europe,  Ita 
huge  military   apparatus,  and   its  defences 


against  penetration  by  disturbing  ideas  are 
stUl  Intact.  And  It  Is  still  entirely  possible 
that  the  result  of  encouraging  people  to 
think  that  detente  has  already  arrived  will  be 
a  one-sided  measure  of  disarmament  by  the 
west  and  therefore  a  shift  in  the  whole  bal- 
ance of  European  power. 

One  of  the  major  bases  for  this  sup- 
posed detente  is  the  Soviet  need  to  buy 
Western  agricultural  products  and,  more 
importantly,  technology.  The  Soviet 
grain  deal,  the  sale  of  machinery,  the 
building  of  the  Kama  River  truck  plant, 
all  are  examples  of  this  Soviet  need. 

The  benefits  of  the  wheat  deal  to  the 
American  fanner,  the  consumer,  or  tax- 
payer are  increasingly  open  to  doubt. 
Estimates  state  the  American  taxpayer 
gave  more  than  $300  million  of  his  tax 
dollars  to  subsidize  the  Soviet  purchase. 
CBS  News  has  stated  the  cost  to  Ameri- 
can consumers  has  been  another  $300 
million  in  Increased  prices.  The  Ameri- 
can farmer  sold  at  low  prices  and  the 
higher  prices  cut  the  subsidy  available  to 
a  number  of  southwestern  farmers. 

Additionally,  this  whole  deal  was  fi- 
nanced by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration under  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  Interest  rate  was  6V»  percent. 
This  rate  is  less  than  that  at  which  the 
U.S.  Government  can  borrow  money. 
American  businessmen  must  borrow  at 
much  higher  rates  commercially. 

The  wheat  sale  was  a  good  deal — for 
the  Soviets.  TTils  deal  has  been  one  of 
the  praised  fruits  of  detente. 

In  SALT  I.  the  United  States  agreed  to 
1,618  Soviet  land-based  ICBM's  to  our 
1,054  and  62  Soviet  Polaris-type  submar- 
ines to  our  44.  This  resulted  in  the  "Jack- 
son Amendment"  to  prohibit  future  con- 
cessions which  would  result  In  an  even 
greater  American  weakness  compared  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Now,  my  colleague,  Congressman 
Spence,  has  given  Information  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  may  give  more  dangerous 
SALT  concessions  to  Brezhnev  during  his 
visit  here.  These  Include  limiting  the 
U.S.  multiple  warhead  missile  pro- 
grams— the  Mlnuteman  m.  the  Air 
Force's  land-based  ICBM.  the  Navy's 
Poseidon,  and  the  not  yet  deployed  Tri- 
dent submarlne-laimched  missile.  What 
concessions.  If  any,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
may  make  are  unknown. 

Too  often,  the  Soviet  Union  has  pro- 
ceeded on  the  assumption  that  what  was 
theirs  was  theirs  and  what  was  ours  was 
negotiable.  Too  often,  American  Presi- 
dents have  allowed  them  to  get  away 
with  this. 

U.S.  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union  is 
being  built  on  the  assumption  that  it  is 
necessary  to  stabilize  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Its  leadership.  By  such  stabilization, 
the  hope  is  that  Soviets  will  understand 
that  their  true  Interests  lie  In  peace  and 
good  relations  with  other  states. 

Through  trade,  arms  agreements,  and 
other  negotiations,  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration hopes  to  change  the  Soviet  Union. 
Leonid  Brezhnev  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
In  turn,  want  and  desperately  need 
Western  technology  and  help.  They  need 
credits  in  the  billions  of  dollars  for  pur- 
chases and  technology  to  exploit  Uieir 
resources. 

The  Soviets  know  that  an  advanced 


technological  industrial  base  is  necessary 
for  military  strength.  They  are  depend- 
ing upon  the  West,  and  particularly  the 
United  States  to  help  provide  them  with 
that  base.  Their  economy  continues  to 
fail.  Their  military  power  continues  to 
grow.  Their  goals  have  not  changed. 

In  conclusion,  I  quote  one  who  knows 
the  Soviet  Union  and  communism  well: 

The  spirit  of  Munich  has  by  no  means  re- 
treated into  the  past  .  .  .  the  spirit  of  Munich 
is  dominant  in  the  twentieth  century.  The 
Intimidated  civilized  world  has  found  notn- 
Ing  vu  oppose  the  onslaught  of  a  suddenly 
resurgent  fang-bearing  barbarism,  except 
concessions  and  smiles. 

The  words  are  those  of  Alexander 
Solzhenltsyn. 

The  United  States  can  no  longer  afford 
to  misunderstand  the  Soviet  menace. 
Dreams  of  a  happier  world  if  we  only 
give  the  Soviet  Union  what  they  desire 
are  foolishness.  The  issue  is  the  continu- 
ing existence  of  free  men  In  the  United 
States  and  the  world.  Let  us  not  further 
compromise  our  position,  our  integrity, 
and  our  freedom.  If  we  do.  the  whole 
world  loses. 


A  SAD  ANNIVERSARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerau)  R. 
Ford)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  join  with  others  of  my  colleagues 
In  commemorating  a  sad  anniversary.  It 
is  now  33  yeai's  since  the  Soviets  invaded 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  and 
seized  them  by  force  of  arms. 

The  United  States  and  other  freedom- 
loving  nations  of  the  world  stood  by  while 
this  tragedy  occurred.  We  can  take  com- 
fort only  In  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  never  recognized  the  forcible 
annexation  of  Lithuania  and  the  other 
Baltic  States  Into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a 
new  era  of  peace.  We  are  beginning  talks 
that  promise  to  build  a  foundation  for 
Improved  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  But  what 
of  the  Baltic  States? 

Lithuania  fell  under  the  yoke  of  Soviet 
dictatorship  on  June  15.  1940.  Are  we 
now  to  forget  that  act  of  Infamy?  Nay.  It 
must  never  be  acceded  to  by  the  Lithua- 
nians themselves  or  by  any  of  the  free- 
dom-loving people  of  the  earth.  It  is  a 
horrible  injustice  which  must  one  day  be 
put  right. 

Today  I  voice  my  continuing  support 
for  the  just  efforts  of  Lithuanians  every- 
where to  reestablish  their  country  as  an 
Independent  state  and  to  free  their 
homeland  from  Russian  control. 

It  is  my  view  that  fmy  man  who  Is 
dedicated  to  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  justice  and  informs  himself  of  the 
manner  In  which  the  Soviet  Union  sub- 
jugated the  Lithuanian  people  cannot 
help  but  be  their  ally  In  a  persistent 
struggle  to  free  them. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  Lithuanians 
consider  themselves  betrayed  by  the 
agreement  entered  into  February  11, 
1945,  at  Yalta  by  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  Prime  Minister  Winston 
Churchill,  and  Joseph  Stalin.  There  is 
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no  question  that  the  Yalta  Agreement 
appeared  to  seal  the  fate  of  all  of  the 
nations  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
had  clearly  closed  its  eyes  to  aggression 
by  the  Soviet  Union  after  fighting  a 
bloody  war  to  cleanse  the  world  of  ag- 
gression by  Nazi  Germany  and  Japan. 

Yet  it  is  a  fact  of  historic  importance 
that  the  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  validity  of  the  Russian  occupa- 
tion of  the  Baltic  nations.  And  in  this 
there  is  hope  for  Lithuanians,  Latvians, 
and  Estonians — and  for  the  entire 
world.  It  means  that  the  concept  of  free- 
dom still  lives — that  it  can  never  be  ex- 
tinguished by  force  of  arms  or  the  brutal 
suppression  of  a  people.  It  means  that 
there  must  come  a  time  when  the  forces 
of  freedom  will  rally  to  turn  back  the 
forces  of  darkness  and  oppression.  Let  us 
today  look  to  the  future  and  pledge  that 
we  will  never  rest  until  the  Baltic  States 
are  once  again  free  and  independent. 


FEDERAL  ATTACK  ON  RISING 
RENTS  NEEDED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Forsythe), 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
rapidly  rising  cost  of  living  is  of  concern 
to  all  of  us.  Wholesale  prices  soared  at 
an  annual  rate  of  24  percent  last  month. 
Retail  prices  have  kept  pace.  We  are  ex- 
periencing the  highest  rate  of  inflation 
in  20  years. 

In  the  coming  weeks  I  will  be  address- 
ing the  question  of  soaring  food  costs, 
the  price  of  shoes,  and  the  spiraUing  cost 
of  lumber  which  is  having  a  significant 
impact  on  the  price  of  new  housing.  To- 
day, however,  I  would  like  to  address  the 
question  of  rising  apartment  rental  fees. 
Rent  stabilization  was  born  out  of  ef- 
forts to  control  rampant  inflation  in  the 
rental  housing  industry.  However,  as 
phase  1  evolved  into  phase  2.  I  became 
concerned  by  the  apparent  fact  that  the 
benefits  and  burdens  of  the  President's 
program  were  not  being  shared  equally. 
Inflation  in  the  rental  housing  industry 
was  not  being  curbed,  it  was  being  insti- 
tutionalized by  the  average  transaction 
rule.  Throughout  the  phase  2  period,  I 
urged  the  adoption  of  a  clear  and  con- 
sistent rent  formula  such  as  one  that 
confines  rent  increases  to  a  level  com- 
mensurate with  the  landlord's  fixed  ex- 
penses. Unfortunately,  my  protestations 
fell  on  deaf  ears. 

With  the  lifting  of  even  these  con- 
trols, we  have  witnessed  what  can  only  be 
characterized  as  money  grab  by  certain 
landlords.  In  recent  weeks,  numerous 
complaints  from  residents  of  my  district 
has  revealed  recent  rent  increases  rang- 
ing up  to  40  percent.  Increases  of  this 
magnitude  are  clearly  above  the  level 
that  can  be  tolerated  by  the  average 
tenant. 

When  landlords  were  free  to  pass  along 
the  vast  bulk.  If  not  all  of  their  fixed  ex- 
penses under  phase  n,  it  is  questionable 
whether  these  same  landlords  can  now 
jastify  increases  of  the  current  magni- 
tude. Many  tenants  now  facing  these 
large  levies  received  one  or  more  in- 


creases under  phase  U.  And  I  will  not  be- 
labor the  obvious  and  frequently  tragic 
dilemma  of  Americans  living  on  fixed  in- 
comes. What  is  happening  to  these  in- 
dividuals often  amounts  to  nothing  less 
than  a  confiscation  of  the  recently  ap- 
proved rise  in  social  security  payments. 
Nor  will  I  dwell  on  the  situation  of  the 
worker  who  receives  a  rent  increase  of  10 
to  40  percent  on  the  same  day  that  his 
employer  is  explaining  to  him  the  5.5 
percent  wage  guideline.  Under  the  phase 
III  and  coming  phase  IV  program,  our 
goal  must  be  the  equality  of  sacrifice,  not 
the  sacrifice  of  equality. 

I  beUeve  the  President  erred  in  not  in- 
cluding rents  in  the  present  60-day 
freeze.  For  an  apartment  dweller,  rent  Is 
usually  the  largest  item  in  the  family 
budget.  Too  many  landlords  are  insisting 
on  pursuing  an  inflationary  policy.  The 
situation  in  many  cities  in  the  Northeast 
corridor  encourages  this  situation  as 
these  cities  have  extremely  concentrated 
populations  and  low  apartment  vacancy 
rates.  In  my  district,  many  areas  have 
vacancy  rates  well  below  the  national  av- 
erage. During  the  past  several  weeks,  I 
and  a  number  of  my  colleagues  have  re- 
ceived complaints  from  individual  ten- 
ants, and  tenants  associations  cataloging 
large  rent  increases  in  San  Francisco, 
Long  Beach,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  Denver, 
Phoenix,  Austin,  Pittsburgh.  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  and  Boston. 

While  I  do  not  have  the  resources  to 
conduct  a  national  survey  I  am  disturbed 
by  the  extent  of  the  problem  and  by  the 
lack  of  recognition  of  the  problem  in  the 
President's  statement.  While  rent  in- 
creases are  not  a  serious  problem  in  every 
population  center,  I  am  disturbed  that 
the  justiflcatton  for  the  present  inaction 
is  analogous  to  efforts  to  explain  to  a 
drowning  man  that  his  problem  is  not 
a  serious  one  because  the  average  depth 
of  the  river  in  which  he  is  drowning  is 
only  6  inches.  The  President  has  the 
authority  to  assist  our  drowning  tenants 
and  I  believe  he  was  remiss  in  not  using 
it. 

I  am  not  advocating  national  rent  con- 
trols for  we  must  not  create  Inequities 
of  our  own  by  painting  all  landlords  with 
one  brush.  Not  all  landlords  are  pursu- 
ing an  inflationary  policy.  However,  in 
those  areas  where  we  have  extremely  low 
apartment  vacancy  rates  and  soaring 
apartment  rental  fees,  I  believe  serious 
consideration  should  be  given  to  a  sys- 
tem of  local  controls.  This  is  a  matter 
best  resolved  at  the  local  level.  However, 
where  lOcal  authorities  are  unwilling  or 
unable  because  of  constitutional  restric- 
tions to  afford  necessary  protection  to 
tenants,  I  believe  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  duiing  the  next  60  days 
investigate  the  mechanism  for  providing 
that  relief.  Any  mechanism  that  is  tied  to 
vacancy  rates  however,  should  not  be 
tied  to  an  amorphous  national  vacancy 
rate.  The  historic  local  vacancy  average 
would  be  a  better  gage  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  problem. 

I  have  today  written  the  President  urg- 
ing that  he  freeze  rents  for  60  days  and 
undertake  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
problem  to  insure  that  necessary  relief 
is  provided  in  those  areas  where  the 
problem  is  severe. 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot,  indeed  we 
must  not,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  prob- 
lems confronting  America's  tenants. 


GENOCIDE  DAY 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
June  14,  is  the  anniversary  of  one  of  the 
most  tragic  episodes  in  histoi-y,  the  de- 
portation from  their  lands  of  the  Esto- 
nians, Latvians,  and  Lithuanians  by  the 
Soviet  Russian  military  authorities. 

May  I  remind  the  Members  of  this 
tragic  episode,  32  years  ago,  on  Jime  14, 
1941,  when  the  Soviet  Union  began  to 
execute  its  policy  of  genocide  in  the 
Baltic  nations.  These  three  small  repub- 
lics, Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  had 
been  annexed  to  the  huge  Soviet  Em- 
pire a  year  earlier.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  the  Baltic  people  were  killed  and  about 
a  million  were  deported  to  Siberia  and 
other  areas. 

During  the  following  4  years,  the  Baltic 
lands  formed  part  of  the  battleground 
as  the  erstwhile  allies,  the  National  So- 
ci.ilists  of  Germany  and  the  Communists 
of  Russia,  fought  against  each  other. 
Those  Estonians,  Latvians,  and  Lithu- 
anians who  remained  were  terrorized  by 
whichever  of  these  vicioios  forces  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  ascendancy.  The  final 
defeat  and  elimination  of  the  Nazis  left 
the  Commimists  in  undisputed  and  com- 
plete control. 

While  some  of  the  Baltic  peoples  still 
reside  in  their  ancient  homelands,  others 
have  been  replaced  by  Russians  from 
other  sections  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
still  others  have  been  scattered  to  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Many  Estonians,  Lat- 
vians, and  Lithuanians  have,  during  the 
past  three  decades,  begim  life  anew  in 
free  America.  As  loyal  and  industrious 
citizens  they  have  made  important  and 
lasting  contributions  to  their  adopted 
country. 

In  the  fall  of  1971,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  serve  at  the  United  Nations  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  delegation.  During  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  right  of 
peoples  to  self-determination,  I  raised 
the  question  of  Soviet  control  over  the 
Baltic  States.  May  I  briefiy  restate  my 
points  I  made  at  that  time: 

The  Baltic  States— Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia — represent  a  special  case  In  point. 
They  have  been  physically  annexed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  forcibly  Incorporated  Into 
the  cluster  of  Its  "Socialist  Republics."  So 
far  as  the  Communists  are  concerned,  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia,  and  Estonia  have  ceased  to  exist 
as  separate  entities  entitled  to  their  own 
national  Identity  and  independence.  These 
views  are  not  shared  by  the  United  States, 
nor  by  numerous  other  countries.  To  this 
day,  the  United  States  accords  diplomatic 
recognition  to  the  representatives  of  the  last 
legitimate  governments  of  the  three  Baltic 
States. 

Large  numbers  of  Baltic  peoples  were 
transferred  to  the  Soviet  Interior  after  1940. 
There  are  indications  that  as  many  as  60,000 
Estonians  and  25,000  Latvians,  and  probably 
more  Lithuanians,  were  deported  or  killed 
during  the  first  Soviet  occupation  of  the 
Baltic  States  in  1940-41.  The  largest  depor- 
tation occurred  on  the  eve  of  the  German 
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Invasion.  After  the  war  several  waves  of  de- 
portations were  conducted  particularly  from 
Lithuania,  and  chiefly  in  connection  with  the 
collectivization  drives  In  the  Baltic  States. 

Comparison  of  Soviet  data  on  peasants  In 
Latvia  for  the  period  from  early  1947  to  May 
1949,  shows  that  some  36.000  families  or 
about  150,0(X)  Individuals  were  eliminated 
from  the  rolls  during  the  period.  MaKlng  al- 
lowance for  migration  to  cities.  It  appears 
that  over  100.000  Latvian  peasants  were  de- 
ported to  the  interior.  The  figure  for  Lithu- 
ania may  be  assumed  to  be  still  higher.  The 
Baltic  peoples  were  evidently  resettled  in 
various  regions  of  Siberia,  as  well  as  In  the 
north. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  will  keep  in  mind  the  legiti- 
mate aspirations  of  the  Baltic  peoples  to 
independence  and  the  right  to  again  re- 
side in  their  historic  lands. 

It  is  necessary,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
continue  to  recognize  the  right  of  the 
Baltic  States  to  self-determination.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  to  continue  to  be 
that  of  nonrecognition  of  the  Soviet  in- 
corporation of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia.  I  make  this  pointed  reference 
on  the  eve  of  the  visit  to  the  United 
States  of  the  Soviet  leader,  Leonid 
Brezhnev. 


UNCERTAINTY  BREEDS  OPPOR- 
TUNITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Crane)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  Mem- 
bers of  this  Chamber  are  quite  familiar 
with  the  Institute  on  Comparative  Polit- 
ical and  Economic  Systems  at  George- 
town University.  Select  students  of  this 
nationally  renowned  institute,  chosen 
from  over  90  universities  and  colleges 
across  the  country,  hold  coveted  intern- 
ships in  our  o£Bces,  and  we  are  very  proud 
to  have  them.  The  truly  unique  tripartite 
program  of  specialized  instruction,  ex- 
periential internship,  and  expert  lec- 
tures in  the  Nation's  Capitol  is  sponsored 
by  the  Charles  Edison  Memorial  Youth 
Fund,  headed  by  its  president,  George 
H.  C.  Lawrence  of  New  York. 

One  of  the  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing participating  in  the  program  is  the 
University  of  Alabama  in  Himtsville.  Led 
by  Dr.  Benjamin  Graves,  president  of 
U.A.H.,  the  university  recently  invited 
the  director  of  the  institute.  Dr.  Lev  E. 
Dobriansky,  who  is  Eilso  a  professor  of 
economics  at  Georgetown,  to  deliver  the 
commencement  address.  Titled  "Uncer- 
tainty Breeds  Opportunity,"  the  address 
was  given  on  May  27  and  contains  a 
number  of  vital  perspectives  posited  in 
a  global  framework  which  I  believe  would 
profitably  interest  every  thinking  Amer- 
ican, young  and  old  alike,  for  the  period 
of  danger  and  opportimity  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Dr.  Dobriansky's 
address  at  this  point: 

Uncertainty   Bbeeds   Oppoktunitt 
(Commencement  address.  University  of  Ala- 
bama, HuntsrUIe,  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobri- 
ansky) 

President  Graves,  Colleagues  In  Academla, 
Graduates  of  the  Class  of  '73,  their  Parents, 
Spouses,  and  Friends.  It  is  truly  beartwarm- 
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ing  for  me  to  be  back  at  this  forward-looking 
university,  and  I  deem  It  a  profound  priv- 
ilege to  be  given  this  honored  opporttmlty  to 
address  you  on  this  glorious  occasion  of  your 
achievement  and  boundless  premiss.  At  the 
very  outset  let  me  state  that  by  sheer  experi- 
ence. If  anything  else.  I  sympathetically 
share  your  Immediate  feelings  and  fterhaps 
Impatient  anxiety  regarding  the  typical  com- 
mencement Rddres-t.  reoleto  with  hlfjh- 
soundlng  platitudes,  endless  exhortations, 
and  a  medley  of  advice  and  taboos,  whether 
politically-slanted  or  otherwise,  that  border 
on  a  mini-lecture.  Sit  back  and  relax,  for  this 
will  be  short,  concentrated,  and  hopefully  in 
a  common  sense  rappcrt  directed  at  each  one 
of  you  Individually  as  concerns  your  per- 
sonal tmcertalnties  and  outlook  within  the 
framework  of  the  changing  world  you  and  I 
are  tremendously  forttinate  to  live  In. 

On  different  campuses  several  decades  ago 
a  number  of  us  here  sat  in  much  the  same 
setting  as  you  do  now.  being  conferred  with 
our  degrees  and  listening  with  varying  at- 
tcntlveness  to  the  themes  of  the  day.  One 
cannot  help  but  recall  the  theme  of  oppor- 
tunity In  the  30's  when  the  heavy  costs  and 
ravages  of  the  Great  Depression  engulfed 
many  of  us.  The  normal  reaction  was  oppor- 
tunity for  what — to  be  unemployed?  Soon 
thereafter  the  same  theme  was  sounded  by 
many  a  commencement  speaker  when  World 
War  II  Itself  had  already  conunenced.  Oppor- 
tunity for  what — to  be  killed? 

Yet,  despite  the  skepticism  and  deep  un- 
certainty that  gripped  our  hearts  and  minds 
then,  we  were  rationally  compelled  to  allow 
for  the  realisiic  opportunities  and  demands 
that  called  for  the  non-recurrence  ever  of 
another  Great  Depression  and  for  the  pre- 
vention of  another  world  war  with  all  of  its 
Incalculable  himian  costs.  Each  of  us  In  his 
and  her  own  way  had  to  meaningfully  re- 
late these  overriding  demands  and  the  in- 
evitable opportunities  generated  by  them  to 
his  and  her  existence  auid  its  potential  ful- 
fillment, involving  such  fundamental  Ingre- 
dients of  productive  and  self-realizing  life  as 
basic  values,  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  the 
wlU  to  translate  each  Into  concrete  action 
and  doing.  Becoming  Involved,  striving  for 
peace,  seeking  justice  and  freedom  were  proc- 
esses of  expanding  democratic  existence 
long  before  us  and  wUl  certainly  continue 
far  beyond  you. 

If  cumulative  human  experience  teaches 
anything,  it  undoubtedly  teaches  that  uncer- 
tainty breeds  opp>ortunlty.  Amidst  certain 
constants  of  objective  reality  and  the  human 
form,  the  world  has  always  been  In  constant 
change,  too.  In  our  times  the  tempo  of 
change  has  so  increased  that  all  too  many 
become  blind  to  the  constants  of  being.  Be- 
ing and  becoming,  stabilitas  and  mobilltas, 
the  one  and  the  many  are  age-old  philosoph- 
ical problems  that  confront  us  In  aU  their 
diverse  ramifications  as  they  had  our  fore- 
bears. The  search  for  balances  and  harmony 
between  the  two  In  each  set  wUl  inescapably 
be  your  search  as  educated  men  and  women, 
a  search  for  answers  to  the  problems  of  being 
yo\u«elf,  knowing  yourself,  and  being  able  to 
live  with  yourself  In  a  changing  world  not 
unlike  that  of  the  14th  centiu-y.  Change 
means  uncertainty,  but  uncertainty  In  turn 
breeds  opportunity.  Dum  Vlvlmus  Vlvamus — 
••WhUe  We  Live.  Let  Us  Live" — but  how? 
the  shifting  global  pattesn 
The  personallst  answer  to  this  question 
you  will  find  only  In  your  ceaseless  reconcUa- 
tlons  within  the  being  of  yourself,  your  sotil/ 
conscience  and  your  body,  and  between  your- 
self and  your  Immediate  and  seemingly  re- 
mote forms  of  community,  extending  from 
the  family  unit,  through  the  Nation,  and 
outward  to  the  global  environment  of  man- 
kind itself.  Uncertainty,  the  coefficient  of 
life's  contingency,  cloaks  each  of  these 
spheres,    but   resident   within   each   is   the 


wonderment  of  Indefinite  opportunity,  mcn« 
so  today  than  ever  before.  On  the  broadest 
level,  what  might  seem  remote  to  you — as 
Vietnam  several  years  ago  seemed  to  most 
of  our  countrymen — may  impinge  upon  your 
life  far  more  than  events  In  your  more  Im- 
mediate community.  Thus  for  yourself  and 
your  loved  ones,  in  our  age  of  the  contract- 
ing world  community,  of  the  old  consuming 
problem  of  war  and  peace,  there  can  be  no 
rational  escape  from  your  spiritual  and 
physical  Involvement  In  the  uncertainties, 
the  opportunities,  and  the  fortunes  and 
tragedies  of  the  world  community. 

In  all  of  its  multiple  spheres,  the  global 
pattern  is  a  steadily  shifting  one,  a  promis- 
ing one,  and  a  very  challenging  one.  In  its 
external  and  Internal  dimensions,  even  with 
points  of  fixity  and  constancy,  this  sweep- 
ing change  is  witnessed  in  space  explora- 
tion, oceanography,  communications  and 
transportation,  economics  and  politics,  not 
to  mention  numerous  other  spheres  of  hu- 
man activity.  Here,  in  Huntsville.  it  would  be 
foolhardy  for  me  to  emphasize  and  elaborate 
on  the  past  and  certainly  future  uncertain- 
ties and  opportunities  of  space  exploration. 
The  very  symbol  of  this  truth  stands  sky- 
ward here,  and  despite  transient,  short-run 
fluctuations  in  ways  of  resource  allocation. 
Inputs  and  outputs,  our  national  penetra- 
tion of  space  remains  open-end.  So  with  the 
opportunities  In  oceanography,  with  all  the 
Imaginable  goods  and  bads  that  this  devel- 
opment can  bring,  the  creative  talents  and 
adventure  of  mam  have  scarcely  tapped  the 
potentialities  of  this  field  of  endeavor. 

Periods  of  thoughtful  contemplation  and 
quiet  reflection,  so  abundant  and  rich  In 
medieval  times  of  social  stabilitas.  have  be- 
come increaslnplv  scarce  in  our  times  of 
accelerated  mobilltas.  Yet  when  you  can  seize 
such  precious  moments  and  cast  your  dis- 
ciplined reflections  globally,  not  to  say  na- 
tionally and  locally,  you  will  And  that  most 
of  the  problems,  frictions  and  warfare  are  hu- 
man in  origin  and  character.  Vietnam,  the 
Mideast,  the  Sino-Russlan  rivalry,  the  des- 
potic totalitarianism  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  uncertainties  surrounding  NATO  and 
a  host  of  other  wide-ramifying  problems 
can  without  an  lota  of  simplism  be  reduced 
to  the  human  denominator  and  all  of  Its 
systemic  arrangements.  In  your  time  these 
and  other  globally-studded  problems — along 
with  uncertainty  and  opportunity — wlU  In- 
evitably come  cloeer  home  to  you.  Because  if 
this  Is  "the  nuclear  age."  it  Is  also  an  age 
of  punctuated  revolution  In  transportation 
and  communications.  Direct  telephone  calls 
to  the  Par  East,  short  time  travel  across  the 
oceans,  the  impending  posslbUity  of  direct 
TV  transmission  into  the  sets  of  adversary 
states — these  and  more  marvels  of  modem 
technology  cannot  but  bind  men  and  na- 
tions closer  to  each  other,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  but  unquestionably  with  fruitful  un- 
certainty and  productive  opportunities. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  lAarxlst  by  per- 
suEislon  to  appreciate  these  mrterlal  foima- 
tlons  and  foundations  for  a  more  Interde- 
pendent humanity.  In  fact,  though  It  may 
not  be  popular  In  these  days  to  observe  this, 
the  threads  of  America's  Manifest  Destiny 
are  being  woven  in  these  formations  for  the 
good  of  mankind  In  terms  of  better  living 
standsj-ds,  extended  longevity.  Unproved 
medical  and  health  care,  and  some  measure 
of  popular  democratization  and  personal 
freedom.  With  a  $1.2  trUlion  GJJ.P..  we're  stUl 
the  strongest  and  most  healthy  national  eco- 
nomic unit  In  the  world,  and  though  the  con- 
trol of  Inflation  continues  to  be  our  fore- 
most problem,  our  technology  and  know- 
how  continue  to  be  sought  by  all.  Including 
the  Soviet  Union  and  practically  every  state 
in  the  communist  world.  Creativity  In  tech- 
nology, managerial  know-how,  skillful  Input- 
output  planning,  an  ensplrlted  work  ethle 
subject  to  change  and  Improvement  con- 
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stantly  are  the  basic  Ingredlenta  that  have 
made  our  Nation  the  most  powerful  and  free 
In  the  world,  and  are  the  very  basic  forces 
that  can  constructively  contribute  to  the 
existence  of  the  other  segments  of  man- 
kind. Coupled  with  aU  this  Is  the  remark- 
able fact  that  virtually  every  one  of  these  seg- 
ments Is  ancestrally  represented  In  the  com- 
position of  our  population. 

The  brazen  misuse  of  such  terms  as 
"American  imperialism."  "capitalist  exploi- 
tation" and  the  like  cannot  obfuscate  the 
material  and  cultural  contributions  of  this 
destiny.  Here,  too,  uncertainties  prevail  with 
balance  of  payments  problems,  recurring  cur- 
rency crises,  international  monetary  reform, 
economic  regionalism,  the  threat  of  trade 
warfare,  and  dangers  in  East-West  trade,  but 
again  here,  too,  boundless  opportunities  pre- 
vail equally  for  our  enterprising  firms,  labor, 
agriculture  and  capital.  These  many  uncer- 
tainties are  reflected  almost  .daily  in  our 
stock  markets,  but  opportiuiitles  are  also 
sought  and  estimated  by  buyers  who  purchase 
from  the  more  bearish  among  us.  The  rela- 
tively recent  development  of  multinational 
corporations  is  in  Itself  a  tangible  and  ma- 
terial guarantor  against  any  myopic  resur- 
gence of  outdated  Isolationism  and  one  of 
the  many  transmission  belts  for  interna- 
tional economic  Interdependence  and  Inte- 
gration. "Go  West,  young  man"  was  heard 
In  the  yesteryear  of  the  pioneering  develop- 
ment of  our  economy:  "Go  about  the  world 
yoting  man  and  woman"  Is  the  fitting  ex- 
pression for  you  in  this  pioneering  develop- 
ment of  the  free  world  economy. 

PEOPLES   ARE    THE   FIRST   ASSET 

Whethwr  In  the  economic,  political,  cul- 
txu'al  and  other  spheres  of  our  expansive 
activity,  let  us  always  bear  in  mind  that  the 
first  asset  is  pec^les,  our  contacts  with  them, 
our  knowledge  and  appreciative  understand- 
ing of  them,  and  our  harmonious  relations 
with  them.  This  is  prerequisite  to  all  else  if 
the  bonds  and  cement  of  prolific  Interdepend- 
ence are  to  be  durable.  In  the  process  of 
our  own  cosmopolitan  development,  for  much 
of  the  non-communist  world  the  old  "ugly 
American"  Is  a  thing  of  the  past.  But  one  Is 
somewhat  uncertain,  though  the  opportunity 
Is  great,  about  the  possible  resurgence  of 
American  ugliness  in  contacts  with  the  peo- 
ples which  have  been  called  the  captive  na- 
tions In  the  communist  world,  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Pacific.  Here,  too,  despite  the 
imcertaintles,  the  opportunity  for  thriving 
knowledge,  restructured  conceptions,  and  an 
understanding  quintessential  to  world  peace 
and  eventual  freedom  is  the  most  challeng- 
ing and  engaging. 

Aside  from  its  political  aspects,  as  denoted 
by  such  terms  as  "mutual  accommodation," 
"detente,"  "coexistence"  and  others  In  the 
President's  recent  state  of  the  world  message 
to  Congress,  It  is  generally  agreed  that  what 
has  been  defined  as  "a  period  of  negotiation, 
not  confrontation"  is  In  essence  a  dynamic 
and  changing  one  of  the  confrontation  of 
negotiation.  The  aim  of  the  thrust  made  is 
"to  create  a  vested  Interest  In  mutual  re- 
straint," and  its  motivation  Is  to  realize  a 
freer  fiow  of  men,  women,  goods  and  ideas 
between  the  two  political  worlds.  Whether 
this  will  be  possible  in  the  scope  hope*.',  for, 
only  the  future  will  tell. 

Objectively,  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  long  before  current  concepts  of 
"power  multlpolarlty"  and  "Interdependency" 
emerged,  Moscow  Itself  was  advocating  for  Its 
own  purposes  and  objectives  such  things  as 
'■peaceful  coexistence,"  liberalized  trade,  cul- 
tural exchanges,  an  all-European  security 
conference,  reduction  of  forces  in  Europe, 
and  forms  of  disarmament  and  arms  restric- 
tion. In  a  real  sense,  then,  there  is  nothing 
new  In  any  of  this  except  the  dynamic,  prag- 
matic push  for  negotiations  on  thCwS  and 
less  Important  matters,  challenging  Moscow, 


and  to  some  extent  Pelplng,  to  prove  by  action 
where  their  words  are. 

Regardless  of  our  doubts  and  uncertain- 
ties about  this  course  of  action — and  they 
may  be  many — objectively  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  approach  Is  fraught  with 
the  opportunity  of  overcoming  any  ugliness 
m  our  knowledge  and  contacts  with  the 
numerous  nations  and  peoples  that  exist 
both  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Peoples' 
Republic  of  China.  The  first  asset  of  real, 
human  opportunity  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized.  When  one  hears  or  reads,  even 
in  the  highest  places  of  our  government  and 
other  institutions,  about  "250  million  Rus- 
sians" In  the  Soviet  Union,  he  cannot  but 
wonder  about  our  past  processes  of  formal 
education.  The  enormous  opportunity  of 
greater  access  permitted  by  Moscow  would 
be  for  you  and  others  to  know  and  learn 
not  only  about  the  Russian  nation  but  also 
about  the  many  non-Russian  nations  and 
peoples  who  constitute  actually  close  to  60% 
of  the  USSR  population,  but  really  more. 
Lithuanians,  Ukrainians,  Georgians,  Azer- 
baijani, Turkestanl  and  others  would  make 
up  your  new  vocabulary  whether  In  trade, 
government  or  general  cultural  activity,  and 
inevitably  in  the  larger  Interests  of  world 
peace  and  broadened  freedom,  your  under- 
standing of  their  condition,  aspir-tlons,  and 
hopes  would  be  deepened  It  makes  no 
sense  to  deal  In  other  assets  when  the  first 
asset  of  peoples  is  least  understood. 

In  opening  our  relations  with  mainland 
China  the  very  same  opportunity  may  be 
given  to  know  in  cultural  and  economic 
terms  not  only  the  roughly  670  million  Chi- 
nese but  also  about  60  million  Manchus,  Mon- 
golians, East  Turkestanl,  Tibetans  and  others 
In  this  additional  multinational  state.  In 
advancing  and  pushing  toward  these  new 
frontiers  of  popular  American  knowledge 
and  understanding,  your  contributions  could 
not  but  have  a  salutary  impact  on  the  need 
for  growing  Interdependency  among  nations 
and  In  the  primary  Interests  of  our  own 
national  security.  The  multinational  states 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  have  for 
too  long  remained  as  closed  societies,  and 
we  have  really  nothing  to  lose  and  everything 
to  gain  in  our  attempts  to  pry  open  these 
societies  so  that  the  great  opportunity  of 
exchange  and  contact  can  be  broadened  with 
the  numerous  nations  and  peoples  within 
them. 

Of  course.  In  these  dynamic  and  change- 
ful approaches  prudent  realism  demands 
that  while  we  pursue  these  fundamental 
opportunities  amidst  rampant  uncertainty, 
at  all  times  we  must  keep  our  guard  up  and 
our  defensive  strength  Intact.  Just  to  pose 
one  problem  to  you  in  the  form  of  a  ques- 
tion. On  the  matter  of  expanding  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  estimated  to  rise  to  a  level 
of  about  92  billion  In  the  next  three  years, 
the  price  for  Moscow's  acquisition  of  much- 
needed  grains  and  technology  has  been  our 
honorable  ground  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam. The  question  Is  how  tall  a  price  will 
we  be  caused  to  pay  as  Moscow,  our  chief 
adversary,  bolsters  its  sagging  economy  at 
little  cost  to  Its  continued  military  build-up, 
which  today  Is  the  largest  In  the  world,  and 
to  all  sorts  of  Intrigues  and  entanglements 
In  diverse  portions  of  the  Free  World?  Again 
you  are  faced  with  considerable  uncertainty 
but  with  equal  opportunity. 

THE    FULL   CIRCtnT 

Not  too  long  ago  we  heard  much  of  the 
generation  gap.  There  are  many  ways  this 
phrase  can  be  Interpreted,  but  there  Is  sure- 
ly no  gap  as  concerns  the  fundamental  con- 
tinuity of  basic  problems  and  Issues,  uncer- 
tainties and  opportunities,  that  faces  both 
you  and  me.  The  Great  Depression  and  World 
War  II  highlighted  the  period  before  the 
chronological  gap;  the  fight  against  In- 
flation, the  Inverse  of  deflation  and  depres- 


sion, and  the  outbreak  of  another  and  more 
tragic  world  war  highlighted  It  after  and  now, 
but  the  fundamental  continuity  remains  al- 
most in  the  nature  of  a  full  circuit. 

At  our  Institute  on  Comparative  Political 
and  Economic  Systems  In  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity It  has  been  a  rewarding  experience 
to  maintain  in  part-summer  residence  se- 
lected students  from  this  university.  What 
they  have  been  exposed  to  U  partially  what 
I  have  endeavored  to  convey  today,  with  ob- 
vious stress  on  comparative  systems  and  the 
peoples  they  embrace.  Education  by  contrast, 
correcting  and  appreciating  our  own  by 
analyzing  others,  is  the  main  spirit  of  the 
institute.  By  further  exposing  these  stu- 
dents in  Internships  In  Congress,  executive 
agencies,  and  capital-based  Institutions,  the 
criteria  that  It  Is  not  only  what  you  gain 
m  knowledge  but  more  so  how  to  use  It  and 
that  a  substantial  difference  exists  between 
knowledge  and  wisdom  are  also  underscored. 
The  Charles  Edison  Memorial  Youth  Fund, 
which  supports  this  Institute,  is  confident 
that  the  supplementary  role  It  plays  In  sup- 
porting your  students  and  others  contributes 
to  the  cultivation  of  young  men  and  women 
for  constructive  leadership  in  our  Nation. 
We  are  proud  to  have  them. 

To  you  graduates  of  the  1973  Class,  and  of 
course  to  your  spouses,  I  extend  my  heartiest 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  for  your 
most  successful  careers  and  happy  lifetimes 
according  to  the  values  your  consciences  dic- 
tate. And  because  continuity  of  a  filial  na- 
ture made  this  possible,  I  warmly  congrat- 
ulate also  your  parents  for  their  basic  con- 
tributions to  this  achievement.  For  they  have 
experienced  and  know,  as  indeed  you  will, 
that  uncertainty  does  breed  opportunity. 
God  Speed  to  you  all. 


DISASTER  PREVENTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Walsh)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pres- 
ent Disaster  Relief  Act  provides  fimds 
for  the  repair  of  damaged  property 
through  loans  from  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

There  are,  however,  many  people  who 
would  prefer  to  use  the  funds  which  the" 
obtain  from  these  two  administrations 
to  prevent  future  damage  from  winds  and 
water  instead  of  simple  restoration.  Re- 
pairing the  damage  will  not  prevent  fur- 
ther disaster. 

Many  times  the  cost  of  prevention  is 
less  than  restoration.  It  makes  a  great 
deal  of  sense  to  me  that  if  a  property 
owner  wishes  to  prevent  future  losses 
rather  than  restore  present  damage  he 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  amend  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1970  to  permit  the  proceeds 
of  loans  to  be  used  to  construct  protec- 
tive measures  for  the  prevention  of  fu- 
ture damage.  The  administrator  of  the 
appropriate  agency,  SBA  or  FHA,  would 
determine  whether  or  not  the  damage 
is  of  the  type  that  could  be  repeated. 

In  addition,  the  administrator  would 
cletermine  whether  aU  or  part  of  the  loan 
funds  could  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  this  amendment 
would  not  only  allow  a  property  owner  to 
prevent  future  tragedy,  but  would  nec- 
essarily reduce  future  Federal  expendi- 
tures as  well.  By  preventing  the  damage 
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from  recurring,  future  reliance  on  Fed- 
eral disaster  assistance  would  be  reduced 
thus  freeing  the  funds  for  other  purposes. 
I  urge  speedy  consideration  of  this  pro- 
posal and  solicit  the  supix>rt  of  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 


FOOD  STAMPS  CAUSE  JOB  ABSEN- 
TEEISM IN  MUSKINGUM  COUNTY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
food  stamp  program  was  permanently 
established  in  1964  its  scope  has  ex- 
panded at  an  incredible  rate.  In  1965  the 
program  cost  $35  million  and  covered 
632,000  recipients.  Today  we  are  spend- 
ing $2.2  billion  and  12 '/a  million  people 
are  participating.  Over  the  years  criti- 
cism has  been  leveled  at  the  program  be- 
cause its  loose  administration  has  con- 
tributed to  abuses  and  violations,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  eligibility  deter- 
minations. 

Some  progress  is  being  made  toward 
the  implementation  of  quality  control, 
but  we  have  to  better  guarantee  that 
only  the  needy  are  served  by  the  pro- 
gram. The  intent  of  the  program  is  to 
improve  the  nutrition  levels  of  low-in- 
come families.  If  the  program  is  not 
oriented  to  those  truly  in  need,  it  will 
provide  those  who  can  help  themselves 
with  a  strong  disincentive  for  self-sufB- 
ciency  and  productivity,  and  may  there- 
by jeopardize  the  program  for  those  who 
are  needy. 

A  good  example  of  this  potential  im- 
pact is  contained  in  an  article  by  Mr. 
Robert  Wolf  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  Zanesville,  Ohio,  Times  Recorder. 
The  newspaper  survey  describes  a  dis- 
turbing effect  food  stamps  are  having  on 
employment  attendance  in  Muskingum 
County,  Ohio.  I  wish  to  bring  the  article 
to  the  House's  attention : 

Food  Stamp  Procram  Here  a  Cause  op 

High  Job  Absenteeism 

(By  Robert  Wolf) 

The  food  stamp  program  in  Muskingum 
County  Is  apparently  contributing  to  the 
highest  rate  of  absenteeism  at  area  indus- 
tries In  recorded  history. 

This  is  among  a  number  of  conclusions 
reached  after  an  extensive  month-long  sur- 
vey of  area  Industries  conducted  by  The 
Times  Recorder.  The  survey  provided  evi- 
dence that  able-bodied  men  In  the  Zanes- 
ville area  have  apparently  artificially  swelled 
the  rolls  of  residents  legitimately  receiving 
food  stamps  by  calling  in  sick  to  area  Indus- 
tries (up  to  26  per  cent  of  the  time)  In  order 
to  keep  their  earnings  sufficiently  low  to 
make  them  eligible  for  food  stamps. 

Business  leaders  reported  that  they  have 
only  recently  become  aware  of  a  pattern  in 
the  absentee  rate  for  some  men;  that  Is,  some 
men  are  apparently  caUlng  in  sick  virtually 
the  same  number  of  days  each  month  and 
are  consistently  refusing  time  and  one-half 
overtime,  at  least  in  some  instances,  indus- 
try leaders  are  convinced,  due  to  the  work- 
er's fear  of  becoming  ineligible  for  food 
stamp  benefits. 

A  president  of  one  area  manufacturing 
company  reported  that  he  knew  of  eight  em- 
ployees in  his  firm  who  were  engaged  In  such 
behavior  and  suspected  at  least  six  more.  He 
further  cited  a  number  of  Instances  where 


these  employes  approached  him  with  such 
comments,  as  "after  all,  why  should  I  work 
in  all  this  dirt,  when  I  can  just  relax  and 
get  food  stamp  benefits?" 

Another  president  reported  that  he  was 
fairly  certain  that  between  10  and  IS  of  his 
employes  were  abusing  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram and  reported  incidents  of  being 
laughed  at  when  asking  employes  to  stop 
such  behavior. 

Still  a  third  industrialist  reported  that  his 
absentee  rate  had  reached  "alarming  propor- 
tions," at  least  in  part  due  to  the  desire  to 
obtain  food  stamp  benefits.  This  corporate 
executive,  as  well  as  others  throughout  the 
area.  Indicated  that  strong  remedial  action 
had  to  be  taken  before  there  was  any  fur- 
ther impact  on  corporate  productivity. 

A  number  of  executives  did  say  that  due 
to  the  high  rate  of  absenteeism  they  were 
already  cutting  back  on  the  number  of  orders 
and  Jobs  they  were  accepting  and  in  some 
cases  had  allowed  their  inventories  to  fall 
dangerously  low  in  anticipation  of  further 
problems. 

None  of  the  Industry  leaders,  however,  was 
wlUlng  to  be  quoted  directly,  for  fear  of  em- 
ploye Job  reactions. 

The  food  stamp  program  began  In  Zanes- 
ville on  March  1,  1967.  During  Its  first  year 
of  operation,  5,806  food  stamp  cards  were 
Issued.  In  1972,  24,122  cards  were  Issued,  an 
Increase  of  almost  five-fold,  and  over  $1.1  mil- 
lion was  paid  out  in  the  food  stamp  program 
last  year. 

The  amount  that  a  family  In  this  state 
receives  in  bonus  food  stamps  Is  determined 
by  the  family's  gross  income,  minus  a  house- 
hold size  factor,  cost  of  utilities,  and  medical 
expenses.  Once  this  figure  Is  obtained,  30  per 
cent  of  It  is  calculated  to  go  for  shelter  ex- 
penses. If  shelter  expenses  exceed  30  per 
cent  of  the  figure,  then  everything  In  excess 
of  the  30  per  cent  amount  Is  further  deducted 
from  the  adjusted  income  figure. 

Thus,  for  a  family  of  five,  the  final  ad- 
Justed  Income  figvure  must  not  exceed  $440  a 
month.  If  the  figure  falls  below  this,  then 
the  family  Is  entitled  to  receive  a  certain 
amount  of  bonus  food  stamps,  allotted  In 
varying  amounts  depending  on  how  far  below 
the  $440  flgxire  the  family  falls. 

Under  the  food  stamp  program,  an  indivi- 
dual or  family  must  pay  a  certain  amount  in 
order  to  receive  the  bonus  food  stamps.  Thus, 
if  this  hypothetical  family  of  five  had  a  final 
adjusted  monthly  Income  of  $400,  $40  below 
the  maximum  allowable.  It  would  receive  food 
stamps  worth  $132  for  every  $102  it  paid. 

However,  it  Is  the  method  by  which  the 
local  welfare  agency,  under  state  direction, 
determines  the  gross  monthly  wage,  which 
has  enraged  some  area  businessmen.  Under 
the  present  system,  all  any  person  has  to 
show  the  welfare  bureau  is  the  stub  from  his 
check,  indicating  his  earnings  for  the  month. 
Although  the  stub  says  how  many  hours  the 
employe  did  work  that  month,  it  nowhere  In- 
dicates how  memy  hoivs  he  should  have 
worked  or  If  be  had  worked  a  full  month  and 
the  normally  highly  desirable  overtime  which 
most  employes  are  able  to  obtain. 

Welfare  department  officials  have  candidly 
admitted  that  no  check  of  this  second  figure 
is  required  by  state  law  or  directive,  and  thus 
none  is  taken.  Thus  welfare  officials  say  pri- 
vately that  although  they  believe  such  abuses 
are  infrequent,  they  are  indeed  possible  un- 
der the  present  system. 

However,  the  TR  study  indicates  that  the 
abuses  may  be  more  extensive  than  welfare 
officials  believe.  Statistics  obtained  from  those 
companies  willing  to  provide  data.  Indicates 
that  at  least  SO  men  and  their  families  are 
likely  Involved  in  Muskingum  County  alone, 
and  the  true  number  is  probably  higher. 

Projecting  this  number  throughout  the 
state,  it  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  state- 
wide such  abuses  reach  into  the  thousands. 
Under  present  state  welfare  regulations,  how- 


ever, none  of  these  abuses  Is  detectable,  nor 
are  they  technically  illegal. 

Although  many  of  the  men  reportedly 
abusing  the  food  stamp  program  are  low 
paid,  generally  unskilled  employes,  receiving 
the  $1.60  an  hour  minimum  wage  or  there- 
abouts, some  of  these  abusing  the  program 
were  reported  to  be  skilled  men  in  a  wide 
range  of  Industries,  receiving  between  $3  and 
$4  an  hour.  In  a  few  Instances  the  men  were 
reported  to  be  earning  over  $4  an  hour. 

Curiously,  despite  all  the  expressed  con- 
cern about  these  abuses,  few  Industry  leaders 
have  made  a  serious  attempt  to  correct  the 
situation  by  either  firing  those  employes  who 
they  believe  are  involved  or  by  supplying  the 
names  of  the  employes  to  the  local  welfaia 
agency. 

One  of  the  company  presidents  explained 
the  rationale  for  this  behavior  this  way: 
"None  of  the  company  presidents  In  this  area 
are,  or  wish  to  become  martyrs.  We  know  that 
once  we  start  pointing  fingers  at  people  and 
start  singling  people  out  we  are  opening 
ourselves  up  to  a  situation  which  we  are  not 
prepared  to  deal  with.  Tou  might  say,  that 
until  someone  else  comes  in  and  clears  up 
this  situation  our  motto  will  be  'discretion 
Is  the  better  part  of  valor.'  " 


AGRICULTURAL  EXPORT  CONTROLS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Steele),  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  that  would  re- 
quire potential  exporters  of  essential 
agricultural  commodities  to  obtain  li- 
censes from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
The  present  inflationary  spiral  makes  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  of  utmost  im- 
portance and  urgency. 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  witnessed  an 
acute  shortage  in  the  domestic  supply  of 
essential  feed  grains,  particularly  soy- 
beans and  soybean  meal.  The  result  has 
been  rimaway  prices  of  these  commodi- 
ties in  the  marketplace,  and  continually 
higher  prices  for  food  products.  We  can 
no  longer  continue  to  export  grains  at 
our  present  rate — 30  percent  higher  than 
last  year.  The  continued  export  of  these 
commodities  is  seriously  diminishing  our 
domestic  supplies.  Speculation  in  the 
commodities  market  in  the  sale  of  futures 
contracts  runs  rampant.  Grain  prices 
have  soared  to  their  highest  level  in 
years,  as  have  food  prices. 

In  a  June  2  editorial,  the  Washington 
Post  made  this  point  quite  clear: 

Foreign  sales  have  drawn  down  our  cus- 
tomary feed  and  grain  stocks  drastically. 
The  current  bidding  appears  to  reflect  "a 
frantic  scramble  among  traders  who  fear  that 
we  may  actually  run  out  of  some  commodi- 
ties before  the  new  harvest  is  coming  in.  But 
the  harvests  are  not  necessarily  going  to  help 
m\ich.  In  the  case  of  wheat  the  summer 
harvest  has  already  begun,  and  It  looks  as 
though  It  will  be  a  record.  StUl  the  price 
keeps  rising,  and  the  futures  markets  show 
that  the  professional  brokers  expect  It  to 
stay  at  present  levels  right  through  next 
spring. 

The  panic  in  the  grain  markets  Is  partly 
owed  to  the  curious  fact  that  no  one  knows, 
from  day  to  day.  what  part  of  current  Ameri- 
can stocks  of  future  harvest  have  already 
been  sold  for  export.  The  trading  companies 
operate  in  a  tradition  of  great  secrecy.  It 
may  well  turn  out,  in  time,  that  some  of 
the  wild  bidding  of  recent  days  was  based 
on  rumors  of  foreign  purchases  that  are  un- 
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founded.  Conversely,  If  the  traders  are  in 
the  process  of  selling  abroad  more  than  the 
couutry  can  prudently  afford,  the  govern- 
ment and  the  public  need  to  know  about  It 
before  the  final  commitments  rather  than 
aiterward. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  need 
for  export  control  regtilation.  This  fact 
lias  been  recognized  by  President  Nixon. 
In  his  statement  last  night  announcing 
the  price  freeze,  the  President  said  he 
will  seek  new  authority  from  Congress 
to  curtail  exports,  particularly  of  grains 
and  other  feeds  and  foods,  in  instances 
in  which  he  determines  that  foreign  de- 
mand is  driving  up  U.S.  prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I  have 
introduced  today  is  designed  to  provide 
the  needed  authority  and  a  workable 
mechanism  to  curtail  agricultural  ex- 
ports when  such  action  is  deemed  to  be 
in  the  national  interest. 

To  tliis  end,  ray  legislation,  which  has 
been  2  months  in  preparation,  requires 
potential  exporter:;  of  agricultural  com- 
modities to  obtain  a  license  from  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  In  the  applica- 
tion for  this  license,  the  potential  ex- 
poiler  would  have  to  provide  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  kind  and  amount  of 
the  commodity  involved  and  the  time 
period  over  which  he  proposes  to  ex- 
port it.  Upon  receiving  such  an  applica- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Com-nerce  would 
transmit  it  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, who  would  analyze  the  current  con- 
dition of  the  domestic  economy  as  it  re- 
lates to  this  product.  Specifically,  he 
would  be  required  to  determine  the  im- 
pact that  exporting  the  stipulated  quan- 
tity of  the  commodity  would  have  on  the 
economy.  He  would  also  have  to  consider 
the  effect  it  would  have  on  the  domestic 
price  and  supply  of  the  commodity  in 
question. 

WitWn  20  days  of  receipt  of  this  appli- 
cation, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  submit  a  detailed  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  containing  this 
economic  analysis,  and  a  recommenda- 
tion as  to  whether  the  Ucense  should  be 
granted.  Not  later  than  10  days  after  re- 
ceiving such  a  report,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  would  be  required  either  to 
grant  or  deny  the  Ucense.  If  the  license 
were  denied,  the  individual  could  not  ex- 
port the  commodity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  licensing  require- 
ments, together  with  the  issuance  of  a 
Federal  impact  statement  describing  the 
probable  effects  on  the  economy  of  pro- 
posed exports,  would  keep  a  watchful  eye 
on  the  domestic  supply  of  essential  agri- 
cultural commodities.  The  passage  of 
this  legislation  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
bring  equitable  stability  to  the  farmer 
and  agricultural  producer,  as  well  as  fair 
food  prices  to  the  consumer. 


ESSAY  ON  FLAG  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  is  re- 
cognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MIT  .US  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  this  year  I  received  a  very 
thoughtful' letter  from  a  constituent  of 
mine  who  made  available  to  me  his  essay 


on  the  flag  and  explained  to  me  why  he 
wrote  it. 

I  could  spend  considerable  time  detail- 
ing for  you  the  history  of  his  essay  but 
the  letter  written  to  me  by  Mr.  Edward 
G.  Fries  of  Hensley,  Ark.,  speaks  for  it- 
self and  I  would  like  to  Include  it  and 
the  essay  written  by  Mr.  Pries  in  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

This  was  written  by  me  aboard  the  Liberty 
Ship  on  AprU  12,  1945,  after  a  Japanese 
suicide  Kamakazi  tried  to  sink  the  S.S.  Wal- 
ter Colton  in  Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa.  It 
came  over  and  strafed  our  ship,  shooting 
three  holes  through  our  Flag;  one  shell  cut 
the  lanyard  and  I  saw  our  Flag  falling.  I  ran 
over  and  retrieved  it  and  folded  it  up.  Our 
Gun  Crew  shot  the  plane  into  the  deep  six. 

I  was  given  a  Combat  Bar  Citation  by  the 
US.  .Maritime  Commission.  This  was  after  the 
third  plane  we  shot  down. 

Somebody  came  in  and  asked  me  for  a  rag 
to  wipe  oil  and  grease  from  their  hand  as 
he  pointed  to  the  Flag  and  said,  "That  is  only- 
Just  a  piece  of  cloth."  That  made  me  angry, 
so  I  sat  down  and  wrote  this  essay. 

Mr.  Edward  Q.  Pries. 

Eenslet,  Ark. 

Its  Just  a  Tiecb  of  Cloth^I  Am 
THE  Flag 

Yes!  That  is  aU  it  Is,  Just  a  Piece  of  Cloth. 

But  when  a  little  puff  of  breeze  comes 
along,  it  stirs,  and  comes  to  life  and  flutters 
and  snaps  in  the  wind,  all  Red,  White  and 
Blue!  It  is  then,  you  realize  that  there  Is  no 
other  Piece  of  Cloth  could  be  quite  like  It. 

When  you  stop  to  really  think  about  it,  it  Is 
then  you  really  realize  that  you  have  your 
whole  life  wrapped  up  in  it,  the  time  you 
spend  with  your  family,  the  meals  you  eat, 
the  kind  of  things  your  boys  and  girls  learn 
at  school.  The  strange  and  wonderful 
thoughts  you  get  in  Church  on  Sundays. 

And  those  Stars  in  it,  make  you  feel  Just 
as  free  as  the  stars  In  the  wide  deep  of 
night.  Did  you  ever  see  the  myriad  of  stars 
on  a  clear  dark  night,  far  out  at  sea?  And 
these  broad  Red  Stripes.  They  are  "Bars  of 
Blood  to  any  would  be  dictator,  who  would 
try  to  change  our  way  of  life". 

Just  a  Piece  of  Cloth  that  is  all  it  is,  but 
until  you  make  it  real  you  must  put  yoUr 
whole  soul  and  life  into  It,  to  give  it  a  true 
meaning,  only  then  It  becomes  a  symbol  of 
Liberty  and  Freedom  and  Decency  and  Fair 
Dealing  for  every  one. 

Yes,  it  is  just  a  Piece  of  Cloth,  but  to  make 
it  real,  we  must  breath  life  into  it,  and  watch 
It  flutter  in  the  empyrean  simshine  of  free- 
dom, then  fill  your  lungs  with  clean-air, 
stand  erect  and  salute  it,  as  it  passes  by. 

Only  then,  we  make  it  stand  for  everything 
we  believe  in  and  respect.  Only  then  we  will 
refuse  to  live  without  it.  For  many  brave 
men  have  died  tot  it,  for  their  God  and 
country. 

fC  1973  by  E.G.  Fries] 


CHILD  ABUSE 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Introduced  this  session  a  bill  entitled 
the  "National  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Act  of  1973"  (H.R.  5914).  This  legisla- 
tion climaxes  5  years  of  work  in  the  field 
of  child  abuse  and  neglect  and  represents 
a  complete  revision  and  updating  of  the 
measure  I  introduced  during  my  first 
term  in  Congress. 

The  National  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Act,  which  now  has  the   support  of  40 


Members  of  this  body,  offers  to  the  States 
$60  million  In  grants  over  a  period  of  3 
years.  Any  State  wishing  to  qualify  for 
a  portion  of  these  funds  must  submit  to 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  child  abuse  treatment  and  pre- 
vention which  includes: 

Adequate  reporting  laws — either  on 
the  books  or  pending  in  the  legislature — 
which  meet  the  standards  specified  in 
this  bill; 

Programs  designed  to  train  profes- 
sionals in  the  appropriate  techniques  of 
child  abuse  treatment  and  prevention; 

Public  education  projects  which  would 
serve  to  inform  citizens  of  the  high  In- 
cidence of  child  abuse  and  neglect  as  well 
as  indicating  the  procedures  for  report- 
ing suspected  cases  of  maltreatment  to 
the  appropriate  social  service  and  law 
enforcement  oflBcials; 

The  establishment  of  a  central  registry 
to  coordinate  on  a  statewide  level  all  in- 
formation relating  to  convictions  and 
other  court  actions  within  that  jurisdic- 
tion. 

The  bill  al30  creates  a  National  Child 
Abuse  Data  Bank  within  HEW.  This  cen- 
tral agency  will  receive  and  evaluate 
confidential  reports  from  every  State  in 
the  Nation,  with  a  view  toward  determin- 
ing the  actual  Incidence  of  abuse  and 
neglect  throughout  the  country  and 
those  trends  in  treatment  and  prevention 
which  would  serve  as  a  rational  basis  for 
developing  program  standards  and 
criteria  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  recently  received 
certain  studies  and  analyses  in  the  area 
of  child  abuse  legislation  from  one  of 
this  country's  foremost  experts  in  the 
field— Dr.  Ray  E.  Heifer.  I  would  like  to 
submit  for  my  colleagues'  attention  a 
position  paper  prepared  by  Dr.  Heifer  in 
March  of  this  year. 

I  feel  that  this  document  will  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  current 
debate  on  how  we  can  provide  adequate 
treatment  and  care  for  the  innocent  vic- 
tims of  child  maltreatment,  and  what 
means  we  can  devise  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  this  regrettable  practice. 

The  document  follows: 

ChHJ)  ABT7SE  AND  NBCLECT 

(By  Ray  E.  Heifer,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor 
Department  of  Human  Development  Mich- 
igan State  University,  East  Lansing,  Mich.) 

The  experience  and  research  of  the  last 
ten  years  brought  forth  an  In-depth  under- 
standiiig  of  the  caiises  of  child  abuse  and 
neglect.  This,  In  turn,  has  led  to  the  de- 
velopment of  therapeutic  models  which  have 
been  shown  to  be  both  effective  and  efficient. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  50,000-60,000  children  who 
are  abused  and  neglected  annually  in  the 
United  States  have  access  to  a  family  oriented 
treatment  program  which  have  been  shown 
to  be  successful. 

Taking  into  consideration  that  the  num- 
ber of  reports  of  suspected  child  abuse  in- 
creases by  20-30%  annually  (some  cities  have 
noted  a  much  greater  rise  than  this),  the 
next  ten  years  will  bring  forth,  unless  some 
changes  are  made  In  the  accessibility  of  ef- 
fective prevention  and  treatment  programs, 
the  following  minimum  estimates: 

1.5  million  cases  of  suspected  child  abuse 
and  neglect,  50,000  deaths,  300,000  perman- 
nently  Injured  children  (most  of  whom  will 
be  brain  damaged),  1  million  potential  par- 
ents who  will  rear  their  chUdren  in  ttie 
same  manner  In  which  they  were  reared. 
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MAJOR   PBOBLBM 

The  Single,  most  Important  problem  that 
must  be  resolved  within  the  next  decade  is: 

"To  bring  our  present-day  knowledge  of 
tlie  cause,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  child 
abuse  and  neglect  to  the  masses". 

TTie  current  system  of  provldhig  services 
to  the  abused  child  and  his  family  can 
rijever  be  successful.  The  masses  wUl  not  be 
helped  because: 

1.  A  single  disciplinary  program  (i.e.  a  De- 
partment of  Social  Services)  cannot  resolve 
a  multi-disciplinary  problem. 

Social  Service  workers  around  the  country 
are  expected  (indeed  often  forced)  to  make 
<egal,  medical  and  psychiatric  decisions  for 
which  they  are  not  trained;  to  act  as  law 
enforcement  officers  and  judges;  and  to  pro- 
vide long-term  treatment  for  which  they 
have  xto  time. 

2.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  services  provided 
by  the  Departments  of  Social  Service  are 
after-the-fact  sen-ices. 

A  recent  survey  of  50  Protective  Service 
workers  from  various  parts  of  this  country 
Indicated  that  less  than  20%  worked  in  de- 
partments where  the  development  of  preven- 
tive programs  smd  services  were  possible. 

3.  Protective  Service  programs  are  not  state 
administered,  rather  they  ate  run  by  au- 
tonomous or  semi-automonous  county  units. 

Even  with  the  utmost  cooperation  from 
all  the  dl«c^Unes  within  a  given  com- 
munity, a  minimum  of  two  years  is  re- 
quired to  develop  a  coojrdinated  multl-dis- 
c^ilinary  child  abuse  and  neglect  program. 
If  the  three  medical  schools  in  Michigan 
were  to  make  available  a  pediatrician  to 
spend  one-third  of  his  time  as  a  consultant 
to  the  86  counties  bi  the  state,  it  would  re- 
quire 15  years  to  develop  a  coordinated 
child  abuse  and  neglect  program  in  every 
county.  Considering  that  the  half-life  of 
Protective  Service  workers  is  a  year  and  a 
half  and  three  years  for  Protective  Service 
supervisors.  In  addition  to  a  change  in  di- 
rectors of  Social  Services,  Jxidges,  law  en- 
forcement officers  and  prosecuting  attorneys 
each  three  to  four  years,  a  state-wide  pro- 
gram for  child  abuse  and  neglect  can  never 
be  accomplished  under  a  system  which  re- 
quires the  rediscovering  of  the  wheel  in  each 
separate  county  unit. 

COMPONENTS    FOH    A    SUCCESSVCL    CHILD    ABUSE 
AND    NEGLECT   SERVICE    FROGEASI 

A  sxiccessful  child  abuse/neglect  service 
program  must  have  the  followUig: 

1.  State  administered  using  federal  guide- 
lines. 

Regional  and  city  programs  are  more  than 
likely  to  be  necessary  and  feasible  as  long 
as  they  are  directly  responsible  to  an  overall 
state  program. 

2.  Multi-disciplinary  in  mmke  up. 

Since  states  do  not  have,  under  their  pres- 
ent structure,  multl-discipinary  depart- 
ments, the  child  abuse/neglect  programs  will 
probably  require  a  restructuring  of  the  pres- 
«it  vertical  single-disciplinary  departments 
In  order  to  develop  some  type  of  horizontal 
multi-disciplinary  units. 

3.  A  two-way,  atate-wide  registry  for  all 
cases  which  wiU  be  part  of  a  national  registry 
system  and  make  use  of  a  national  reporting 
document. 

4.  Contain  three  distinct,  but  Interrelated, 
segments  which  are  as  follows: 

a.  A  dimgnoatic  and  evaluation  unit.  (Thte 
is  an  expansion  and  augmentation  of  our 
currenUy  operating  Protective  Service  sys- 
tem.) 

This  dlagnosUc  and  evaluation  unit  must 
have  two  distinct  roles,  Le.  early  recogni- 
tion program  and  acute  care  program.  The 
various  disciplines  which  make  up  the  unit 
would  be  required  to  make  recommendations 
to  a  panel  consisting  of  a  social  worker,  law- 
yer, and  physician  (which  is  the  expansion  of 
the  present  social  service  arm  of  the  probate 


or  Juvenile  court).  This  panel  would  be  re- 
quired to  review  each  case,  make  a  deter- 
mination about  disposition,  which  may  or 
may  not  Incorporate  the  courts,  but  must 
Incorporate  a  long-term  treatment  and  fol- 
low-up plan. 

b.  An  educational  and  training  unit.  (Tliis 
is  an  expansion  of  the  present  community 
educational  programs,  conmiunity  colleges, 
local  universities,  etc.,  and  should  be  an  arm 
of  the  National  Training  Center  in  Denver.) 

This  educational  and  training  unit  must 
have  at  least  three  onjjotng  programs  which 
would  be  short-term  training  for  workers  lu 
any  of  the  disciplines;  involved  family  rear- 
ing and  child  development  courses  for  par- 
ents and  general  public  relations  for  the 
overall  program. 

c.  Long-term  treatment  development  unit. 
(This  is  an  expanded  role  of  present  state 
aud  private  services  currently  available  In  al- 
most all  areas.) 

This  long-term  treatment  devele^ment 
unit  would  be  required  to  coordinate  in  a 
consortium  of  multiple  therapeutic  pro- 
grams, such  as  parents  aides,  day  care,  crisis 
nurseries,  therapeutic  foster  homes.  Parents 
Anonymous,  group  therapy,  etc.  This  group 
would  develop  and  help  Initiate  but  not  be 
expected  to  operate  these  multiple  programs 
since  this  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
individual  group  or  agency  Involved. 

5.  .4  state  reporting  law  which  tavist  cen- 
ts hi  the  following  components: 

a.  A  requirement  to  report  all  suspected 
cases  of  abuse  aud  neglect. 

b.  A  clear,  nationally  accepted,  deflriltlon 
of  abvise  and  neglect. 

c.  Define  who  is  required  to  report. 

d.  Require  that  the  report  be  made  both 
by  phone  and  in  writing. 

e.  Define  penalties  for  not  reporting. 

f.  Protect  the  individual  reporting  from 
libel  suits. 

g.  Provide  for  a  state  registry  which  is 
part  of  the  national  system  and  uses  a 
standardized  reporting  form. 

h.  Require  photographs  and/or  movies  to 
be  taken  of  all  suspected  cases. 

1.  Define  one  state-administered,  multl- 
disclpllnary  program  which  is  responsible  for 
receiving  and  acting  upon  each  report. 

].  Define  the  steps  taken  by  this  program 
after  receiving  the  report. 

k.  Provide  for  Immediate  removal  privilege 
on  a  24-hour  basis  in  case  of  emergency. 

1.  Require  legal  representation  fca*  all,  in- 
cluding the  state's  program,  the  parents,  and 
the  chUd. 

6.  State  and  federal  funds  for  implement- 
ing the  program. 

7.  A  self-oisestment  and  evaluation  pro- 
gram which  is  carried  out  on  ongoing  basis 
throughout  the  state. 

Penalties  must  be  Imposed  upon  thoee 
regions  or  communities  not  complying  with 
minimal  standards  established  by  the  state 
program  under  the  federal  guidelines. 


AMBASSADOR  SCALI  AND  THE  RHO- 
DESIAN  CHROME  AMENTMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tenuwre.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  FKasir)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  new 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  John 
Scali,  is  demonstrating  a  very  construc- 
tive attitude  regarding  the  resp<Hisibility 
of  the  United  States,  as  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations,  to  adhere  to  sanc- 
tions voted  by  the  Security  Council.  He 
knows  that  when  the  United  Nations  Par- 
ticipation Act  came  into  force  in  1945, 
our  comitry  commttted  Itself  to  live 
faithfully  by  the  Charter  of  the  Urtited 


Nations,  and  to  accept  decisions  of  the 
Security  Council  in  certain  specified  sit- 
uations. The  same  Is  true  of  every  other 
member  of  the  United  Nations.  But  In 
the  case  of  the  United  States  and  other 
permanent  members  of  the  Scctirity 
Council,  the  veto  power  made  certain 
that  we  would  not  be  bound  to  do  some- 
thing that  we  felt  seriously  jeopardized 
our  own  interests  or  the  world  interest  as 
we  \1ew  it. 

Congress  enacted  the  U.N.  Participa- 
tion Act  by  a  considerable  majority,  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
thereby  obligated  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  that  act  as  mandated  by  Con- 
gress. When  President  Johnson  ordered 
U.S.  compliance  with  Security  Council 
sanctions  against  the  minority  regime  of 
Ian  Smith  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  his  ac- 
tion was  entirely  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  U.N.  Participation  Act. 
Moreover,  the  sanctions  program  had 
been  supported  by  US.  representatives 
of  the  United  Nations  who  cooperated 
closely  with  our  ally,  the  United  King- 
dom, in  achieving  agreement  on  sanc- 
tion.? in  the  Security  Council. 

Sanctions  against  Southern  Rhodesia 
wore  viewed  by  the  U.S.  Government  as 
the  best  feasible  means  to  bring  about  a 
peaceful  change  toward  majority  rule  in 
that  British  colony.  Our  policymakers 
saw  nothing  inimical  to  U.S.  interests  in 
tlie  sanctions  program,  but  rather,  that 
such  a  program  would  be  consistent  with 
the  longstanding  U.S.  policy  of  progress 
in  international  relations  through  non- 
violence. 

The  Nixon  administration,  upon  as- 
suming office  in  1969,  adopted  as  its  own 
the  previous  admini.stration's  policy  of 
supporting  sanctions,  but  for  reasons  still 
not  made  clear,  did  not  see  fit  to  defend 
that  policy  when  it  was  challenged  In 
Congress  in  1971.  We  know  the  results  of 
the  administration's  acquiesence — the 
Rhodeslan  Chrome  Amendment  to  the 
Defense  Procurement  Act  of  1971  which 
allows  importation  of  strategic  materials 
such  as  chrome  and  nickel  from  Southern 
Rliodesia  in  violation  of  U.N.  sanctions. 
Mr.  Speaker,  whether  or  not  the  sanc- 
tions program  is  working  effectively,  one 
thing  is  crystal  clear:  the  United  States 
is  in  open  violation  erf  a  treaty  obliga- 
tion it  accepted,  mth  congressional  con- 
currence, in  the  U.N.  Participation  Act. 
This  is  the  point  Ambassador  Scali  made 
last  week  in  a  public  speech  in  New 
York.  He  simply  pointed  out  that  the 
Security  Council  decision  on  Rhodesia  n 
.•sanctions  "is  legally  binding  on  the 
United  States,"  and  that  the  Rhodesian 
Chrome  Amendment  "placed  the  United 
States  in  open  violation  of  international 
law."  For  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
U.N.  to  ignore  these  two  facts  would  be 
a  dereliction  of  his  respon«;ibiIity  as  our 
representative.  Indeed,  he  must  not  only 
state  and  defend  the  position  of  the 
United  States  at  the  United  Nations,  but 
also  call  to  the  attention  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  people  the  legal  and  moral  re- 
sponsibilities of  this  coimtry  as  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations. 

The  question  Is  not  whether  the  U.N. 
can  "dictate"  what  laws  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress can  or  cannot  pass,  but  rather 
whether  the  United  States  Is  going  to  live 
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up  to  Its  international  treaty  obligations; 
that  is,  whether  or  not  our  country  is 
going  to  recognize  International  law  as 
a  basis  for  world  order.  If  Congress  or 
the  administration  is  to  take  the  atti- 
tude that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  we  can 
go  back  on  our  word,  given  solemnly  in 
international  treaties,  then  there  can 
hardly  be  a  better  guarantee  for  inter- 
national chaos  in  place  of  the  peaceful 
and  prosperous  order  we  all  favor. 

I  quote  two  paragraphs  from  Ambas- 
sador Scall's  New  York  speech  in  which 
he  deals  with  the  problem  of  U.S.  viola- 
tion of  U.N.  sanctions  against  Southern 
Rhodesia: 

I  have  respectfully  Invited  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  reconsider  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Defense  Appropriation  Act  which 
two  years  ago  placed  the  United  States  in 
open  violation  of  International  law.  At  that 
time  the  Congress  voted  legislation  making 
it  impossible  for  the  Executive  Branch  to 
prevent  imports  of  chrome  and  other  stra- 
tegic commodities  from  Rhodesia  as  required 
by  the  Security  Council,  a  decision  which  the 
United  States  voted  and  which  is  legally 
binding  on  the  United  States. 

The  evidence  is  mounting  that  this  amend- 
ment not  only  damages  America's  image  and 
reputation  as  a  law-abiding  nation,  but  that 
it  has  net  economic  disadvantages  as  well. 
The  United  Nations  Association  has  Itself 
made  public  studies  suggesting  that  the 
amendment's  repeal  would  be  advantageous 
from  the  point  of  view  of  our  economic 
health,  of  increasing  employment,  and  of 
the  national  security.  I  would  urge  you, 
leaders  in  American  business  and  labor,  to 
acquaint  yourselves  with  this  Issue  and  to 
address  it. 


The  fact  is  that  the  President  cannot 
be  trusted  with  discretion  in  handling 
the  economy,  and  Congress  should  act 
at  once  to  exercise  its  own  authority  In 
this  area. 
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In  asking  Congress  to  reconsider  the 
Rhodesian  chrome  amendment.  Am- 
bassador Scah  is  making  a  commendable 
Initiative  in  constructive  leadership  en- 
tirely commensurate  with  the  responsi- 
bilities of  his  position.  All  who  favor 
world  peace  through  law  should  be  en- 
couraged by  his  forthrightness— a  qual- 
ity for  which  he  is  widely  noted.  I  urge 
all  Members  of  Congress  to  reflect  upon 
what  the  Ambassador  has  said  in  light 
of  the  large  body  of  new  evidence  that 
the  Rhodesian  chrome  amendment  not 
only  places  our  country  in  violation  of 
hitematlonal  law  but  contributes  noth- 
ing to  our  national  security  and  Is  dam- 
aging to  our  economic  health. 


NIXONOMICS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzuc)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  again, 
Richard  Nixon  has  had  to  go  before  the 
American  people  and  admit  the  f  aUure  of 
his  economic  policies.  His  claim  "You 
never  had  it  so  good"  will  not  convince 
the  people  of  this  coimtry  who  suffer 
from  the  ever  shrinking  dollar  as  they 
watch  prices  soar  out  of  sight. 

Last  month  we  had  the  largest  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  in  15  years,  led  by 
those  raw  agricultural  products  that  Mi-. 
Nixon  still  refuses  to  control.  Couple  this 
with  no  controls  on  rents,  interests  or 
dividends  and  we  will  find  the  American 
consumer  worse  off  now  than  when  Mr. 
Nixon  started  on  his  economic  mlsad- 
ventiu-es  22  months  ago. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Califomia  (Mr.  Legcett)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  all-volunteer  concept  in  the 
U.S.  armed  services  has  presented  the 
military  with  some  novel  problems  and 
difficulties,  including  the  maintenance  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  competent  health 
professionals.  It  is  vital  that  in  our  de- 
sire to  move  from  the  draft  to  the  vol- 
unteer army  we  do  not  neglect  the  de- 
mands for  a  decent  military  health  care 
delivery  system  in  this  country. 

Today,  I  have  introduced,  along  with 
six  of  my  colleagues,  a  bill  that  will  in- 
sure the  maintenance  of  the  high  quality 
of  health  care  that  the  military  has 
grown  to  expect.  This  bill.  The  Uni- 
formed Services  Special  Pay  Act  of  1973, 
faces  the  problem  of  obtaining  the  req- 
uisite specialized  manpower.  The  Army 
and,  consequently,  the  other  branches 
of  the  services  have  been  relying  solely 
on  the  so-called  doctors'  draft  to  fur- 
nish health  personnel  as  needed.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  recognized  that 
there  will  be  difficulties  in  maintaining 
health  personnel  for  the  military.  To 
surmount  these  difficulties,  DOD  has  rec- 
ommended an  extension  of  the  special 
pay  provisions  for  2  years. 

My  bill  goes  beyond  the  DOD  exten- 
sion; it  revises  and  extends  special  pay 
and  bonus  payments  xmtU  1977.  These 
considerations  affect  critical  specialty 
areas — physicians,  dentists,  optometrists 
and  veterinarians — serving  all  three 
branches  of  the  service.  The  recently  re- 
leased study  done  by  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution for  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  expects  that  a  manpower 
problem  could  develop  In  the  area  of 
health  professionals.  The  study  calls  the 
supply  of  such  personnel  "traditionally" 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  con- 
fronting the  services — even  imder  draft 
conditions,  and  the  draft  has  been  ter- 
minated. 

We  must  consider  the  health  profes- 
sional supply  on  two  accounts.  Com- 
prehensive high-quality  health  care 
must  be  one  of  the  benefits  available  to 
the  all-volunteer  military  services.  On 
the  other  hand,  health  professionals 
must  realize  enough  Inducements  of  one 
type  or  another  to  compensate  for  the 
differences  In  pay  in  comparison  with 
the  private  practitioner.  Allowances  in 
special  pay  and  bonuses  do  alleviate  the 
differences  to  some  extent  and  must  be 
continued  to  insure  the  continued  serv- 
ice of  present  personnel,  as  well  as  re- 
cruitment of  new  health  personnel. 

Almost  daily  we  in  Congress  must  con- 
sider one  aspect  of  health  care  or  an- 
other. Naturally  the  armed  services  are 
Involved  and  concerned  in  this  aspect  of 
their  well-being.  Surely  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  skimp  in  this  vital  area. 


In  relying  on  the  volunteer  concept,  it 
Is  hoped  that  all  involved,  including  the 
health  care  professionals,  will  be  highly 
motivated  in  serving  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices and  will  be  career-oriented.  Other 
factors  will  be  influential  in  winning 
health  professionals  to  the  armed  serv- 
ices— aspects  such  as  the  ability  to  prac- 
tice at  their  highest  level  of  training.  We 
cannot  attack  those  problems  in  this 
particular  bill.  But  special  pay,  coupled 
with  bonus  pay.  will  be  a  significant  first 
step  in  securing  and  retaining  competent 
physicians,  dentists,  optometrists,  and 
veterinarians,  all  of  whom  have  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  Armed  Forces  health 
program  and  are  a  crucial  factor  In  pro- 
viding a  comprehensive  health  plan  for 
the  all-volimteer  concept. 

A  divisive  Inequity  would  develop 
should  special  pay  not  be  enacted.  Those 
health  personnel  already  serving  In  the 
Aimed  Forces  would  continue  to  receive 
special  pay.  New,  incoming  health  per- 
sonnel would  not — for  the  same  skills, 
the  same  educational  background,  the 
same  performance. 

As  the  all-volimteer  armed  services 
becomes  a  reality,  we  must  do  every- 
thing to  insure  its  success.  As  a  part  of 
that  effort,  we  are  obligated  to  extend 
these  special  pay  and  bonus  considera- 
tions for  physicians,  dentists,  optome- 
trists, and  veterinarians.  These  critical 
health  professionals  must  be  encouraged 
to  enlist  and  to  remain  in  the  services. 
The  health  care  of  the  armed  services  is 
of  vital  and  essential  concern  to  ttils  Na- 
tion and  all  measures  to  support  this 
program  must  be  implemented. 


ENERGY  CRISIS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers) 
Is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  Increasingly  serious  na- 
tional problem  which  has  been  given  the 
name  of  the  "energy  crisis."  The  dark- 
ened hallways  and  garages  of  our  own 
office  buildings  early  this  week  served 
as  a  faint  reminder  for  us  of  the  incon- 
veniences, and  even  hardships,  being 
faced  by  the  American  public  at  large. 
The  fuel  oil  shortage  of  last  winter,  with 
children  being  kept  home  from  school  be- 
cause of  dark  and  unheated  classrooms, 
has  now  been  replaced  by  the  summer 
gasoline  shortage,  with  our  citizens  re- 
living the  gas  rationing  days  of  World 
War  II. 

Now  it  is  beginning  to  become  appar- 
ent that  the  American  citizen  is  going  to 
be  asked  to  sustain  a  heavy  Increase  in 
his  cost  of  living  as  a  result  of  this  sit- 
uation. In  a  recent  decision,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  authorized  some  pro- 
ducers of  natural  gas  to  Increase  their 
prices  by  73  percent;  this  represents  an 
estimated  rate  of  return  for  those  com- 
panies of  27.5  percent.  The  Commission 
has  imder  consideration  a  new  national 
pricing  policy  which  gives  every  indica- 
tion of  imposing  a  similar  Increase  in 
the  price  of  natural  gas  on  a  nationwide 
basis. 

Part  of  the  justification  for  this,  of 
course,  has  been  the  contention  that 
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there  exists  a  great  scarcity  in  our  nat- 
ural gas  reserves,  and  that  higher  prices 
must  be  allowed  in  order  to  allow  for  in- 
creased exploration  costs  to  find  new  re- 
serves. And  yet,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission has  not  tied  the  73-percent  price 
increase  to  any  agreement  by  the  pro- 
ducers to  imdertake  intensified  explora- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  two  of  the  three 
companies  authorized  to  increase  their 
prices  specifically  refused  to  commit 
themselves  to  reinvestment  of  their  in- 
creased profits  in  futiu-e  exploration  and 
development. 

As  if  this  in  itself  was  not  sufficient  to 
raise  serious  questions  as  to  the  legiti- 
macy of  Increasing  the  cost  of  living,  we 
have  recently  become  aware  that  the 
available  reserves  of  natural  gas  may 
have  been  seriously  understated.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  its  staff 
Is  to  be  commended  for  their  efforts  to 
find  out  the  true  state  of  affairs.  Un- 
fortimately,  the  Inquiry  of  the  Com- 
mission has  been  delayed  by  the  failure 
of  some  gas  producers  to  honor  the 
Agency's  subpenas  which  sought  to  ob- 
tain substantiation  for  the  scarcity  of 
natural  gas  which  the  industry  has  as- 
sured us  exists.  A  few  days  ago,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  went  to  court  to  en- 
force the  FTC's  subpenas,  and  we  may 
hope  that  in  the  coming  months  a  clearer 
picture  of  our  available  reserves  of  nat- 
ural gas  will  begin  to  emerge. 

In  recent  days  we  have  also  heard 
charges  that  attempts  were  made  by 
somebody  at  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  destroy  data  which  the 
Agency  had  obtained  from  the  gas  pro- 
ducers and  which  could  shed  a  great 
deal  of  light  on  the  present  situation.  I 
do  not  wish  to  prejudge  the  facts  in  that 
particiilar  situation,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I 
think  that  it  is  time  that  we  In  the  Con- 
gress have  done  with  the  regulatory 
agencies — set  up  as  arms  of  this  Con- 
gress— withholding  information  from 
the  Congress,  the  collective  representa- 
tive of  the  public  with  whose  business 
these  agencies  are  entrusted.  But  that  is 
a  larger  issue  which  we  are  working  on 
in  our  Investigations  Subcommittee  at 
the  present  time. 

In  the  meantime,  we  are  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  natural  gas  which,  based  on  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission's  recent  action 
in  the  so-called  Belco  case,  may  almost 
double  the  wellhead  price.  Unless  some 
action  is  taken,  this  price  increase  will 
be  accomplished  before  present  inquiries 
into  the  existence  of  a  legitimate  natural 
gas  scarcity  have  been  completed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  time  for  a 
moratorium.  We  need  an  appropriate 
breathing  spell  to  enable  the  true  facts 
to  be  examined.  I  am,  therefore,  intro- 
ducing a  concurrent  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  this  Congress  that  prior 
to  January  1974  it  would  not  be  in  the 
public  interest  for  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  permit  increases  in  the 
price  of  natural  gas  above  the  admin- 
istratively determined  area  rate  ceilings 
in  effect  on  June  1,  1973.  This  will  still 
permit  the  producing  companies  to  real- 
ize a  return  of  approximately  15  percent, 
and  will  give  the  American  people  some 
hope  that  their  cost  of  living  will  not 


be  arbitrarily  increased  before  all  the 
relevant  facts  are  known. 


FORMER  AMBASSADOR  GALBRAITH 
ADDRESSES  GRADUATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  former  Am- 
bassador John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  Paul 
M.  Warburg  Professor  of  Economics  at 
Harvard  University,  has  delivered  an  ex- 
cellent address  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land at  Baltimore  Commencement  in 
Baltimore  on  June  1,  1973,  and  I  would 
like  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues: 
Address  bt  John  Kenneth  Galbraith 

Commencement  season  has  come,  and  all 
across  this  green  and  lovely  land  a  terrible 
thing  is  happening.  Orators  by  the  hundred 
are  tallclng  about  Watergate.  All  are  delving 
for  the  deeper  meaning  of  this  event.  There 
has  been  no  speechmaklng  like  it  since  Tea- 
pot Dome.  And  in  the  innocent  and  blessed 
days  of  Harding,  Coolidge  and  Albert  Bacon 
Fall  there  was  no  oratory  like  it  then.  Al- 
ready It  has  caused  an  unprecedented  series 
of  tornadoes  in  Arkansas  and  six  inches  of 
rain  in  one  small  town  In  South  Carolina. 
The  worst  effects  may  be  still  to  come. 

Some  of  this  oratory  comes  from  political 
larcenlsts  who  have  not  yet  been  caught. 
Some  is  by  amateurs  of  the  political  art  who 
were  never  tested  by  the  requisite  tempta- 
tion. That  Is  my  situation.  Some  Is  by  deeply 
pious  men,  fraudulent  of  heart  but  lucid  of 
speech  and  Imposing  of  mien,  whose  crime 
is  in  drawing  morals  that  are  based  on  no 
detectable  moral  insight. 

Among  the  few  who  will  be  silent  this  year, 
I  read  alas,  is  the  Reverend  Billy  Oraham. 
Not  since  Richelieu,  perhaps  not  since  Friar 
Tuck  has  BO  saintly  a  man  had  such  access 
to  secular  leadership.  He  prayed,  counselled, 
enjoined,  and  look  what  they  went  and  did. 
So  next  week  the  Reverend  Mr.  Graham  is 
laimchlng  a  major  crusade — In  Korea.  Clearly 
this  is  not  his  season  In  the  United  States. 

On  Watergate  I  will  spare  you.  Or,  almost, 
for  I  have  two  thoughts.  It  is  plain  now, 
that  In  this  country,  we  have  a  ruthless 
capacity  for  coming  to  terms  with  power.  It 
operated  on  F.D.R.  in  1937  when  he  sought 
to  enlarge  the  Court  Just  after  he  carried 
all  states  but  two  against  Alf  Landon.  It 
operated  against  Lyndon  Johnson,  again  in 
the  wake  of  a  landslide,  when  he  launched 
our  arrogant  adventure  In  Vietnam.  Now  it 
has  operated  against  Richard  Nixon  whose 
unlicensed  aggression  was  here  at  home,  he 
being  a  man  who  has  always  been  more 
troubled  by  domestic  hobgoblins  than  those 
of  foreign  origin.  And,  as  with  Johnson,  the 
response  to  power  has  operated  with  double 
force  against  the  pikemen  and  the  house- 
carls.  Let  us  not  deplore  this  process. 

But  let  us  allow  It  to  function  without 
sadism.  I  would  not  plead  for  leniency  for 
those  who  try  to  escape  punishment  by  per- 
jury or  by  silence  or  by  perfervld  appeals  to 
national  security  or  who,  in  the  elegant  lan- 
guage of  the  higher  Washington  bureaucracy, 
try  to  "gut  it  out."  Nor  can  one  ask  com- 
passion for  Cabinet  officers  who  are  un- 
troubled by  transactions  that  can  only  be 
made  in  hundred  dollar  bills  or — one  thinks 
of  the  former  Attorney  General — never,  when 
in  office,  showed  the  slightest  trace  of  com- 
passion themselves.  But  let  us  not  believe 
that  the  life  of  everyone  associated  with  this 
remarkable  business  must  be  destroyed.  Men 
are.  Indeed,  caught  In  webs  that  are  njt  of 
their  own  making.  For  a  long  time  in  Wash- 
ington, too  long  no  doubt,  men  have  stood 
at  attention  when  talking  to  the  White  House 
on  the  telephone.  The  deterrent  effect  of  the 


present  events,  which  Is  what  we  want,  \^'11I 
be  great.  Henceforth  the  first  men  hired  In 
any  election  campaign  will  be  the  account- 
ants. In  any  future  campaign  anyone  who 
suggests  behavior  inappropriate  to  an  elec- 
tion In  the  Epworth  League  will  be  put  off 
the  plane,  quite  possibly  at  a  high  altitude. 

Meanwhile  let  us  begin  to  spare  some 
thought  for  problems  with  which,  whatever 
happens  to  the  Waterbuggers,  we  need  des- 
perately to  concern  ourselves. 

The  most  urgent  of  these  Is  economics. 
This  is  a  time  of  appalling  economic  mis- 
management. We  have  heard  much  in  these 
last  months  of  faUed  burglars;  we  have 
heard  far  too  little  of  failed  economists.  And 
Mr.  Nixon's  economists,  upright  scholars 
though  they  are,  are  the  same  kind  of  under- 
achievers.  They  began  the  year  with  a  mod- 
erately well  designed  system  of  controls;  it 
had  reduced  substantially  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion. Because  the  policy  was  working  the 
Administration  economists  decided  that  it 
should  be  abandoned.  The  logic  of  this  wlU 
long  be  pondered,  as  often  happens  with  ac- 
tions devoid  of  logic  of  any  kind.  People 
reacted  rationally  to  the  weakening  of  the 
controls;  they  concluded  that  their  dollars 
would  soon  be  worth  less  and  proceeded  to 
spend  them  at  an  unprecedented  rate.  In 
consequence  inflation  is  again  at  a  record 
rate;  if  there  are  signs  of  abatement,  they 
are  only  in  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Shultz  and 
Mr.  Stein.  Business  expansion  is  also  at  a 
rate  that  cannot  be  sustained.  Business  prof- 
its are  also  rising  exorbitantly.  So  are  execu- 
tive salaries.  Unions,  however,  are  being  asked 
to  ask  their  members  to  exercise  restraint. 

Inflation  remains  an- unfair  and  damaging 
thing.  Not  everyone's  Income  keeps  pace  with 
rising  living  costs.  The  result  is  a  heavy  and 
arbitrary  tax  on  those  who  can  least  afford  it. 
And  the  longer  inflation  continues  the  harder 
it  Is  to  arrest  it — the  harder  it  will  be, 
specifically,  to  persuade  the  unions  that  a 
serious  effort  will  be  made  to  restrain  prices 
and  living  costs  and  accord  fair  treatment  to 
profits  and  the  salaries  of  the  brass.  And  the 
harder  it  will  be  also  to  slow  down  the  ex- 
pansion without  producing  a  serious  slump. 
With  economics  as  with  alcohol  the  excesses 
of  one  period  must  be  paid  for  in  the  travaU 
of  the  next.  I  earlier  mentioned  the  Nineteen 
Twenties.  This  is  the  worst  period  of  eco- 
nomlc  mismanagement  since  Calvin  Coolidge 
and  with  the  difference  that  the  sainted  son 
of  the  Green  Mountains  did  not  try. 

The  primary  blame  lies  with  the  Admin- 
istration. But  the  economics  profession  has 
also  a  good  deal  for  which  to  answer.  In  the 
last  thirty  years  the  nation  has  spent  In 
prodigal  fashion  for  economic  research  and 
education.  Nearly  all  of  this  outlay  has  been 
devoted  to  winning  an  understanding  of  how 
the  economy  should  be  managed.  The  pres- 
ent, mismanagement  shows  how  little  this 
outlay  has  accomplished.  We  should  expect 
something  better  after  all  these  years  and  all 
this  effort,  even  from  an  intellectually  re- 
tarded Administration.  There  Is  a  parallel  in 
medicine.  It  would  not  be  possible  for  doctors 
to  escape  responsibility  for  a  major  outbreak 
of  yaws,  beriberi  or  athlete's  foot  merely  be- 
cause it  occurred  under  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration. 

One  reason  the  Administration  loosened 
the  controls  is  that  economic  pedagogy  has 
not  yet  accepted  controls.  We  have  a  heavy 
vested — and  commercial — Interest  in  the  ac- 
cepted wisdom  of  the  textboolts.  Unfortu- 
nately, where  strong  unions  that  (as  In  hous- 
ing) set  the  prices  for  weak  firms  or  where 
they  negotiate  with  strong  corporations  that 
have  the  power  to  pass  the  costs  of  settle- 
ments along  to  the  public,  the  orthodox 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies,  however  com- 
fortable, no  longer  suffice.  They  do  not  suf- 
fice because  the  corporations  and  the  unions 
have  wounded,  irretrievably,  the  market 
through  which  they  work.  And  no  priesthood, 
however  refined  its  incantations,  can  resur- 
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rect  that  market.  There  Is,  I  may  say,  no 
market  priesthood  higher  than  that  pos- 
sessed by  Mr.  Nixon. 

A  sensible  policy  requires  a  prompt  return 
to  firm  controls.  Needed  also  Is  a  responsible 
fiscal  policy.  Three  years  ago  the  President,  In 
a  historic  declaration,  announced  his  con- 
version to  the  economics  of  John  Maynard 
Keynes.  It  was  not  a  radical  step:  Lord 
Keynes  had  been  safely  dead  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  The  President's  apostasy,  the 
economic  counterpart  of  the  pilgrimage  to 
Peking,  occurred  at  about  the  moment  that 
Keynes  had  become  obsolete.  And  now,  alas, 
we  have  learned  that  It  was  only  a  fifty  per- 
cent conversion — an  arrested  movement  to- 
ward modernization  that,  Li  some  respects, 
was  worse  than  none  at  all. 

The  President  showed  himself  willing  to 
reduce  taxes  to  expand  output  and  employ- 
ment. That.  Indubitably,  Is  half  the  Keyne- 
slan  prescription.  But  only  half.  The  other 
half  requires  willingness,  when  occasion 
arises,  to  Increase  taxes  to  dampen  Infiation. 
Here  the  President's  conversion  Is  Incom- 
plete. Where  Inflation  is  the  problem,  one 
hears  not  of  tax  Increases,  only  of  the  need 
to  cut  civilian  spending. 

By  all  available  evidence  we  need  a  tax 
increase  now.  It  should  be  on  the  upper  or 
free-spending  brackets  In  the  personal  In- 
come tax — perhaps  beginning  at  $15,000  or 
$20,000.  We  need  it,  also,  both  for  reasons 
of  restraint  and  reasons  of  equity,  on  cor- 
porate profits.  The  special  credit  on  business 
investment  should  also  be  repealed.  We 
should  not  be  subsidizing  a  level  of  Invest- 
ment that  cannot  be  sustained — however 
much  WUbur  Mills  may  disagree.  And  the 
excise  tax  on  automobiles  should,  of  course, 
be  restored.  Economic  management  Is  bad 
in  the  aggregate.  It  is  also  bad  in  detail.  No 
detail  Is  more  bizarre  than  the  runaway  boom 
in  automobile  prodviction  at  a  time  when 
there  Is  no  clear  certainty  that,  for  the 
gollaths  we  build,  there  will  be  enough  gas. 

For  the  sake  of  technical  completeness  one 
must  also  urge  control  and  some  tightening 
of  lending  for  business  Investment  and  con- 
sumer purchases.  This — monetary  policy — Is, 
however,  the  most  uncertain  of  all  the  In- 
struments of  economic  control.  That  is  why 
It  sustains  such  avid  and  quasi -mystical  dis- 
cussion. And  It  is  also  the  most  inequitable 
of  remedies.  It  falls  with  especial  weight  on 
those  businesses  that,  by  their  nature,  de- 
pend on  borrowed  money.  And,  in  a  broad 
sense.  It  favors  the  rich  man  in  relation  to 
the  poor,  for.  It  can  be  established  logically, 
that  the  man  who  lends  money  tends  tisually 
to  have  more  of  It  than  the  man  to  whom  he 
lends. 

Any  action  to  arrest  Inflation  Involves  risk 
of  recession — although.  If  coirblned  with  ef- 
fective controls,  the  risk  can  be  considerably 
reduced.  As  noted,  there  is  always  u  penalty 
for  allowing  things  to  get  out  of  hand.  A 
recession.  In  turn,  means  that  men  will  be 
out  of  work.  and.  as  Coolldge,  who  keeps 
reciUTlng  In  this  narrative,  thotightfully  ob- 
served, when  men  are  out  of  work,  unemploy- 
ment results.  The  proper  action  Is  not  to 
continue  Inflation  and  risk  an  even  greater 
bust;  rather  It  is  to  have  retuly  an  adequate 
program  of  public  service  Jobs  that  can  be 
directed  speclflcally  to  the  communities  af- 
fected. Such  a  program,  sufficient  In  scale 
and  energetically  pursued.  Is  an  essential 
supplement  to  effective  overall  or  macro- 
economic  management.  We  need  It,  indeed, 
for  the  unemployment  we  now  have. 

There  Is  a  certain  charm  In  the  whole 
Watergate  affair — and  undeniably,  also.  In 
talking  about  It.  As  compared  with  the 
hideous  crises  of  recent  years,  there  Is  no 
bombdng.  no  mines,  no  death,  no  great 
waste  of  public  funds  and  only  the  gentle- 
manly theft  for  which  the  SEC.  not  the  po- 
lice, are  called  In.  I  refuse  to  think  that  we 
were  In  danger  of  fascism,  or  even  much 
repressed. 


The  burglars  we  have  seen  on  television, 
had  they  invaded  our  privacy,  would  almost 
certainly  have  got  the  wrong  house.  The  po- 
litical trials  showed  bad  Intention  but  they 
all  failed — and  a  considerable  number  of 
people,  most  recently  my  friend  Dan  Ells- 
berg,  acquired  in  consequence  a  voice  and 
inf  uence  that  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
rosslble.  Encouraged  by  their  experience — 
so  I  trust — more  pec^le  are  now  voicing  more 
outrageous  ideas  with  less  fear  than  ever 
before  in  my  lifetime.  The  actors  that  Water- 
gate has  brought  before  our  eyes  are  espe- 
cially splendid — one  rejoices  In  the  not  three 
but  four  M's — Mitchell,  Mitchell,  McCord 
and  Magruder.  What  a  fine  public  relations 
firm  that  will  one  day  be!  All  of  us  who 
have  had  any  past  association  with  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  are  enchanted  at  seeing  John 
Connally  called  from  deep  in  the  heart  of  the 
fiscal  thickets  of  Texas  to  become  the  sym- 
bol of  moral  rejuvenation  and  fiscal  purity 
In  the  White  House,  available  one  day  a  week. 
With  all  other  compassionate  people  I  have 
sj-mpathy  for  the  President  and  hope  he  will 
be  found  guiltless.  But  even  in  his  troubles 
there  are  grounds  for  satisfaction — a  silver 
lining,  a  hopeful  thought.  How  much  bet- 
ter It  Is  that  so  guiltless  and  trtistlng  a 
man — one  so  indifferent  to  his  subordinates' 
behavior,  to  what- Is  going  on  around  him — 
should  be  President  of  the  United  States  and 
not  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Printing 
and  Engraving. 

So  it  was  painful  for  me  to  have  to  talk 
about  economics — as  It  was  painful  for  you 
to  have  to  listen.  But  I  would  draw  your  at- 
tention, as  also  that  of  the  President  were  It 
available,  to  a  recent  Gallup  poll.  It  showed 
that  far  more  people  are  aroused  about  living 
costs  than  by  the  revelations  at  the  Water- 
gate. And  given  the  bungling  of  economic 
policy  and  its  consequences  this  sense  of  pri- 
ority Is  sound.  Thus  my  plea  for  renewed 
attention  to  economics.  Incompetent  as  op- 
posed to  well  conducted  burglary  has  much 
to  commend  it.  But  we  cannot  have  an  eco- 
nomic policy  that  suggests  that  odd  manage- 
rial skills  of  Mr.  E.  Howard  Hvmt. 


POSSESSION  OF  HOLY  CROWN  OP 
ST.  STEPHEN 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day to  join  several  of  my  colleagues  in 
offering  a  concurrent  resolution  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
U.S.  Government  retain  protective 
possession  of  the  Holy  Crown  of  St 
Stephen,  symbol  of  Hungarian  sov- 
ereignty. I  am  most  appreciative  of  my 
colleague.  Mr.  Hogan.  of  Maryland,  for 
initiating  discussion  on  this  topic,  an 
area  in  which  I  am  deeply  interested. 

It  somewhat  surprises  me  that  this 
subject  must  even  come  up.  since  1945 
the  United  States  has  held  this  sacred 
symbol  in  trust  imtil  such  time  as  Hun- 
gary was  again  a  free  and  democratic 
nation.  To  return  this  emblem  would  vio- 
late the  trust  and  thwart  the  hopes  of 
millions  of  Hungarian  nationals  as  well 
as  Americans  of  Hungarian  descent  who 
yearn  for  their  homeland  to  be  free  once 
again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  year  the  Members 
of  this  body  commemorate  and  protest 
the  enslavement  of  millions  of  people  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  through  a  vehicle 
known  as  Captive  Nations  Week.  This 
week  of  speeches  is  the  one  effort  taken 
by  an  arm  of  the  U.S.  Government  which 


voices  support  and  hope  for  the  people  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  their  desire  to  break 
the  chains  of  Soviet  oppression.  And  so, 
Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  am  shocked  that  we 
must  even  debate  this  topic  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  Holy  Crown  of  St.  Stephen, 
I  welcome  it  as  a  golden  opportunity  for 
the  Congress  to  go  beyond  a  mere  vocali- 
zation of  support.  We  have  before  us  the 
opportunity  to  really  demonstrate  that 
we  do  care  about  the  destiny  of  seversJ 
million  human  beings. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
made  a  valiant  effort  to  strengthen  and 
mend  the  ties  between  our  country  and 
the  nations  of  the  Communist  bloc.  Most 
of  us  commend  his  moves  in  this  direc- 
tion, ones  that  surely  represent  steps 
toward  understanding  and  peace.  But 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  must 
go  on  record  to  notify  the  President  that 
as  valuable  as  peace  and  imderstanding 
between  nations  is,  breaking  the  spirit  of 
people  who  envision  freedom  for  their 
children  is  too  high  a  price  to  pay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  250. 


WILLIAM  C.  SULLIVAN'S  REMARKS 
CONCERNINa  THE  LATE  J.  EDGAR 
HOOVER 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  I  joined  several  of  my  col- 
leagues in  strong  criticism  of  remarks 
attributed  to  former  FBI  agent,  William 
C.  Sullivan,  as  it  related  to  the  late  J. 
Edgar  Hoover. 

Mr.  Sullivan  has  communicated  with 
me  about  this  and  in  all  fairness  tmd  in 
the  interest  of  accuracy  I  am  submitting 
a  copy  of  his  letter  for  the  Record. 

Junk  12,  1973. 
Hon.  Samttel  L.  Dkvime, 
House  of  Repriaentatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Congrbssman  Devinb:  In  the  recent 
past,  there  have  been  attributed  to  me  In 
the  press,  some  remarks  which  do  not  at  all 
accurately  reflect  my  evaluation  of  the  late 
J.  Edgar  Hoover.  What  I  do  think  of  Mr 
Hoover  Is  as  follows: 

First.  I  worked  for  this  man  thirty  years 
In  a  number  of  different  capacities.  It  was 
thoroughly  enjoyable  and  I  know  of  no  finer 
group  of  people  In  this  Nation  than  the 
employees  of  the  FBI  with  whom  I  was  as- 
sociated continuously  for  three  decades. 

Second,  the  quality  of  these  people  gives 
one  an  excellent  Insight  Into  Mr.  Hoover. 
He  had  set  the  highest  of  standards  for  him- 
self and,  therefore,  bis  recruitment  programs 
resulted  in  the  hiring  of  the  kind  of  men 
and  women  who  reflected  bis  own  values, 
principles  and  Ideals. 

Third,  under  Mr.  Hoover's  leadership,  the 
FBI  as  we  aU  know  It,  became  highly  re- 
spected throughout  the  Nation.  He  gave  to 
this  organization  the  best  of  his  mind,  his 
heart  and  his  spirit.  We  who  worked  under 
him  benefited  from  this  greatly. 

Fourth,  Mr.  Hoover  was  a  man  with  a  sense 
of  mission  In  life  and  dedicated  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  Nation.  He  did  not  spare 
hlms?lf,  and  when  I  last  saw  htm  in  1971  he 
was  still  vigorous,  thinking  sharply  and  Just 
as  interested  in  maintaining  his  high  stand- 
ards of  conduct  as  when  he  was  young.  We 
did  have  some  major  policy  differences.  These 
were  official  differences  and  did  not  detract 
from  the  high  regard  In  which  I  held  this 
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man  for  so  many  years.  His  superior  ability, 
Industry,  intelligence  and  personality  set 
him  apart  from  most  men.  Many  of  us  in 
the  Bureau  used  to  say,  "We  will  not  soon 
see  his  kind  again."  I  believe  this  to  be  true. 
The  record  he  established  will  stand  the  test 
of  time. 

Sincerely, 

Wn-LIAM  C.  Sullivan. 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
INFLATION 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  strong  actions  taken  by  the  President 
to  fight  infiation  will  be  welcomed  by 
consumers,  and  his  appeal  for  coop- 
eration from  the  Congress  should  be 
promptly  heeded.  In  view  of  the  Presi- 
dent's announced  intention  to  ask  for 
legislation  to  implement  his  economic 
program,  I  place  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  text  of  President  Nixon's 
address  to  the  Nation  last  night  and,  in 
addition,  the  Executive  order  he  issued 
yesterday,  and  a  brief  fact  sheet  issued 
by  the  White  House  summarizing  the 
present  controls  and  price  freeze : 
Remarks  of  the  President  on  the  Nation's 
^ONOMT  on  Nationwide  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision 

the  oval  omcE 
Good  evening. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  tonight  about  some 
strong  actions  that  I  have  ordered  today 
with  regard  to  the  American  economy — ac- 
tions which  will  be  Important  to  you  in  terms 
of  the  wages  you  earn  and  the  prices  you 
pay- 
But  first,  since  we  have  been  hearing  so 
much  about  what  Is  wrong  with  our  economy 
over  the  past  few  months,  let  us  look  at 
some  of  the  things  that  are  right  about  the 
American  economy.  We  can  be  proud  that 
the  American  economy  Is  by  far  the  freest, 
the  strongest,  and  the  most  productive  econ- 
omy m  the  world.  It  gives  us  the  highest 
standard  of  living  In  the  world.  We  are  In 
the  middle  of  one  of  the  biggest,  strongest 
booms  In  our  history.  More  Americans  have 
Jobs  today  than  ever  before.  The  average 
worker  is  earning  more  today  than  ever  be- 
fore. Your  income  buys  more  today  than 
ever  before. 

In  August,  1971,  I  announced  the  New 
Economic  Policy.  Since  then,  the  Nation's 
output  has  Increased  by  a  phenomenal  ll'/2- 
percent — a  more  rapid  growth  than  in  any 
comparable  period  in  the  last  21  years.  Four 
and  a  half  million  new  civilian  Jobs  have 
been  created  and  that  Is  more  than  In  any 
comparable  period  In  our  whole  history.  At 
the  same  time,  real  per  capita  disposable  In- 
come— that  means  what  you  have  left  to 
spend  after  taxes  and  after  inflation — has 
risen  by  7'/2  percent  in  that  period.  This 
means  that.  In  terms  of  what  your  money 
wUl  actually  buy.  In  the  past  year  and  a  half 
your  annual  Income  has  increased  by  the 
equivalent  of  four  weeks'  pay.  Now,  when  we 
consider  these  facts,  we  can  see  that  In  terms 
of  Jobs,  of  Income,  of  growth,  we  are  en- 
joying one  of  the  best  periods  In  our  history. 
We  have  every  reason  to  be  optimistic 
about  the  future.  But  there  is  one  great 
problem  that  rightly  concerns  every  one  of 
us  and  that  is,  as  you  know,  rising  prices, 
and  especially  rising  food  prices.  By  the  end 
of  last  year,  we  had  brought  the  rate  of  in- 
flation In  the  United  States  down  to  three 
and  four-tenths  percent.  That  gives  us  the 
best  record  In  1972  of  any  Industrial  coun- 


try In  the  world.  But  now  prices  are  going 
up  at  unacceptably  high  rates. 

The  greatest  part  of  this  Increase  is  due 
to  rising  food  prices.  This  has  been  caused 
in  large  measure  by  Increased  demand  at 
home  and  abroad,  by  crop  failures  abroad 
and  as  many  people  in  various  areas  of  the 
country  know,  by  some  of  the  worst  weather 
for  crops  and  livestock  that  we  have  ever 
experienced.  But  whatever  the  reasons,  every 
American  family  is  confronted  with  a  real 
and  pressing  problem  of  higher  prices.  And 
I  have  decided  that  the  time  has  come  to 
take  strong  and  effective  action  to  deal  with 
that  problem. 

Effective  Immediately,  therefore,  I  am 
ordering  a  freeze  on  prices.  This  freeze  will 
hold  prices  at  levels  no  higher  than  those 
charged  during  the  first  eight  days  of  June. 
It  will  cover  all  prices  paid  by  consumers. 
The  only  prices  not  covered  will  be  those  of 
unprocessed  agricultural  products  at  the 
farm  levels,  and  rents. 

Wages,  Interest  and  dividends  will  remain 
under  their  present  control  systems  during 
the  freeze.  Now,  the  reason  I  decided  not 
to  freeze  wages  Is  that  the  wage  settlements 
reached  under  the  rules  of  Phase  III  have 
not  been  a  significant  cause  of  the  Increase 
In  prices.  And  as  long  as  wage  settlements 
continue  to  be  responsible  and  non-Infla- 
tionary, a  wage  freeze  will  not  be  Imposed. 
The  freeze  will  last  for  a  maximum  of  60 
days.  This  time  will  be  used  to  develop  and 
put  Into  place  a  new  and  more  effective  sys- 
tem of  controls  which  will  follow  the  freeze. 
This  new  Phase  IV  of  controls  will  be  de- 
signed to  contain  the  forces  that  have  sent 
prices  so  rapidly  upward  In  the  past  few 
months.  It  will  involve  tighter  standards, 
more  mandatory  compliance  procedures  than 
under  Phase  III.  It  will  recognize  the  need 
for  wages  and  prices  to  be  treated  consist- 
ently with  one  another. 

In  addition  to  food  prices,  I  have  received 
reports  from  various  parts  of  the  country 
of  many  instances  of  sharp  increases  in  the 
price  of  gasoline.  And  therefore,  I  have 
speclflcally  directed  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  to  develop  new  Phase  IV  measures 
that  will  stabilize  both  the  prices  at  the  retaU 
level  of  food  and  the  price  of  gasoline  at 
your  service  station. 

In  announcing  these  actions,  there  is  one 
point  I  want  to  emphasize  to  every  one  of 
you  listening  tonight.  The  Phase  IV  that 
follows  the  freeze  will  not  be  designed  to  get 
us  permanently  into  a  controlled  economy. 
On  the  contrary.  It  will  be  designed  as  a 
better  way  to  get  us  out  of  a  controlled 
economy,  to  return  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
the  free  market  system. 

We  are  not  going  to  put  the  American 
economy  into  a  straitjacket.  We  are  not 
going  to  control  the  boom  in  a  way  that 
would  lead  to  abuse.  We  are  not  going  to 
follow  the  advice  of  those  who  have  proposed 
actions  that  would  lead  inevitably  to  a  per- 
manent system  of  price  and  wage  controls, 
and  also  rationing. 

Such  actions  would  bring  good  headlines 
tomorrow,  and  bad  headaches  six  months 
from  now  for  every  American  family  in  terms 
of  rationing,  black  markets,  and  eventually 
a  recession  that  would  mean  more  unem- 
ployment. 

It  Is  your  prospertlty  that  is  at  stake.  It 
is  your  Job  that  is  at  stake. 

The  actions  I  have  directed  today  are 
designed  to  deal  with  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living  without  jeopardizing  your  prosperity 
or  your  Job. 

Because  the  key  to  curbing  food  prices 
lies  In  Increasing  supplies,  I  am  not  freezing 
the  price  of  unprocessed  agricultural  prod- 
ucts at  the  farm  level.  This  would  reduce 
supplies  Instead  of  Increasing  them.  It  would 
eventually  result  in  even  higher  prices  for 
the  foods  you  buy  at  the  supermarket. 

Beginning  in  1972,  we  embarked  on  a  com- 


prehensive new  program  for  Increasing  food 
supplies.  Among  many  other  measures,  this 
has  Included  opening  up  40  miUion  more 
acres  for  crop  production.  In  the  months 
ahead,  as  these  new  crops  are  harvested,  they 
will  help  hold  prices  down.  But  unfortunately 
this  Is  not  yet  helping  in  terms  of  the  prices 
you  pay  at  the  supermarket  today  or  the 
prices  you  wiU  be  paying  tomorrow. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  rise  in 
food  prices  at  home  Is  that  there  is  now  an 
unprecedented  demand  abroad  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  America's  farms.  Over  the  long  run, 
increased  food  exports  will  be  a  vital  factor 
in  raising  farm  income,  in  Improving  our 
balance  of  payments,  in  supporting  America's 
position  of  leadership  in  the  world.  In  the 
short  term,  however,  when  we  have  short- 
ages and  sharply  rising  prices  of  food  here 
at  home,  I  have  made  this  basic  decision:  In 
allocating  the  products  of  America's  farms 
between  markets  abroad  and  those  In  the 
United  States,  we  must  put  the  American 
consumer  first. 

Therefore,  I  have  decided  that  a  new  sys- 
tem for  export  controls  on  food  products  Is 
needed— a  system  designed  to  hold  the  price 
of  animal  feedstuffs  and  other  grains  in  the 
American  market  to  levels  that  will  make  it 
possible  to  produce  meat  and  eggs  and  milk 
at  prices  you  can  afford. 

I  shall  ask  the  Congress,  on  an  urgent 
basis,  to  give  me  the  new  and  more  flexible 
authority  needed  to  impose  such  a  system. 
In  exercising  such  authority,  this  will  be  my 
policy:  We  shall  keep  the  export  commit- 
ments we  have  made  as  a  nation.  We  shall 
also  consult  with  other  countries  to  seek 
their  cooperation  in  resolving  the  worldwide 
problem  of  rising  food  prices.  But  we  will 
not  let  foreign  sales  price  meat  and  eggs  off 
the  American  table. 

I  have  also  taken  another  action  today 
to  stop  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  I 
have  ordered  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
to  begin  Immediately  a  thoroughgoing  audit 
of  the  books  of  companies  that  have  raised 
their  prices  more  than  l>/i  percent  above 
the  January  ceiling. 

The  purpose  of  the  audit  will  be  to  find 
out  whether  these  increases  were  Justified 
by  rising  costs.  If  they  were  not,  the  prices 
will  be  rolled  back. 

The  battle  against  Inflation  is  everybody's 
business.  I  have  told  you  what  the  Admin- 
istration will  do.  There  Is  also  a  vital  role 
for  the  Congress,  as  I  explained  to  the  Con- 
gressional leaders  Just  a  few  moments  ago. 

The  most  Important  single  thing  the  Con- 
gress can  do  In  holding  down  the  cost  of 
living  is  to  hold  down  the  cost  of  government. 
For  my  part,  I  shall  continue  to  veto  spend- 
ing bills  that  we  cannot  afford,  no  matter 
how  noble  sounding  their  names  may  be.  If 
tliese  budget-busters  become  law,  the  money 
would  come  out  of  your  pocket — in  higher 
prices,  higher  taxes,  or  both. 

There  are  several  specific  recommendations 
I  have  already  made  to  the  Congress  that 
will  be  important  in  holding  down  prices  in 
the  future.  I  again  urge  quick  action  on  all 
of  these  proposals. 

Congress  should  give  the  President  author- 
ity to  reduce  tariffs  In  selected  cases  in  order 
to  increase  supplies  of  scarce  goods  and 
thereby  hold  down  their  prices.  This  action 
win  help  on  such  scarce  items  as  meat,  ply- 
wood and  zinc.  And  in  particular,  the  tariff 
we  now  have  on  Imported  meat  should  be 
removed. 

Congress  should  provide  authority  to  dis- 
pose of  more  surplus  commodities  now  held 
in  Government  stockpiles. 

Congress  should  let  us  go  ahead  quickly 
with  the  Alaska  pipeline  so  that  we  can 
combat  the  shortage  of  oil  and  gasoline  we 
otherwise  will  have.  I  will  also  soon  send 
to  the  Congress  a  major  new  set  of  proposals 
on  energy,  spelling  out  new  actions  I  believe 
are  necessary  to  help  us  meet  our  energy 
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needs  and  thereoy  lessen  pressures  on  fuel 
prices. 

In  Its  consideration  of  new  farm  legisla- 
tion. It  Is  vital  that  the  Congress  put  high 
production  ahead  of  high  prices,  so  that  farm 
prosperity  will  not  be  at  the  cost  of  higher 
prices  for  the  consumer.  If  the  Congress 
sends  me  a  farm  bill,  or  any  other  bill,  that 
I  consider  Inflationary,  I  shall  veto  that  bill. 
Boyond  what  the  Administration  can  do, 
beyond  what  the  Congress  can  do,  there  Is  a 
great  deal  you  can  do.  The  next  60  days 
can  decide  the  question  of  whether  we  shall 
have  a  continuing  Inflation  that  leads  to  a 
recession  or  whether  we  deal  responsibly  with 
our  present  problems  and  so  go  forward  with 
a  vigorous  prosperity  and  a  swift  return  to 
a  free  market. 

You  can  help,  by  giving  your  Senators  and 
Congressmen  your  support  when  they  make 
the  difficult  decisions  to  hold  back  on  un- 
necessary Government  spending. 

Tou  can  help,  by  saying  no  to  those  who 
would  Impose  a  permanent  system  of  con- 
trols on  this  great,  productive  economy  of 
ours  which  Is  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake:  If  our  economy 
Is  to  remain  dynamic,  we  must  never  slip 
into  the  temptation  of  Imagining  that  in 
the  long  run.  controls  can  substitute  for  a 
free  economy  or  permit  us  to  escape  the 
need  for  discipline  in  flscal  and  monetary 
policy.  We  must  not  let  controls  become  a 
narcotic — we  must  not  become  addicted. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  seemingly  simple 
gimmicks  that  would  give  the  appearance  or 
offer  the  promise  of  controlling  inflation,  but 
that  would  carry  a  dangerous  risk  of  bring- 
ing on  a  recession,  and  that  would  not  be 
effective  in  controlling  Inflation.  Rigid,  per- 
manent controls  always  look  better  on  paper 
than  they  do  In  practice. 

We  must  never  go  down  that  road  which 
would  lead  us  to  economic  disaster. 

We  have  a  great  deal  to  be  thankful  for  as 
Americans  tonight.  We  are  the  best-clothed, 
best-fed,  best-housed  people  in  the  world;  we 
are  the  envy  of  every  nation  in  that  respect. 
This  year,  for  the  first  time  in  12  years,  we 
are  at  peace  In  Vietnam  and  our  courageous 
prisoners  of  war  have  returned  to  their 
homes.  This  year,  for  the  flrst  time  in  a  gen- 
eration, no  American  Is  being  drafted  into 
the  Armed  Forces.  This  year,  we  flnd  our 
prospects  brighter  than  at  any  time  in  the 
modern  era  for  a  lasting  peace  and  for  the 
abundant  prosperity  such  a  peace  can  make 
possible. 

Next  Monday,  I  will  meet  at  the  summit 
here  In  Washington  with  General  Secretary 
Brezhnev  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Based  on  the 
months  of  preparatory  work  that  has  been 
done  for  this  meeting,  and  based  on  the  ex- 
tensive consultation  and  correspondence  we 
have  had,  much  of  It  quite  recently,  I  can 
confldently  predict  tonight  that  out  of  our 
meetings  will  come  major  new  progress  to- 
ward reducing  both  the  burden  of  arms  and 
the  danger  of  war;  and  toward  a  better  and 
more  rewarding  relationship  between  tha 
world's  two  most  powerful  nations. 

Today  in  America,  we  have  a  magnificent 
opportunity.  We  hold  the  future — our  fu- 
ture— In  our  bands.  By  standing  together, 
by  working  together,  by  Joining  In  bold  yet 
sensible  policies  to  meet  our  temporary 
problems  without  sacrificing  our  lasting 
strengths,  we  can  achieve  what  America  has 
not  had  since  President  Elsenhower  was  In 
this  office:  full  prosperity  without  war  and 
without  infiAtion.  This  Is  a  great  goal,  and 
working  together,  we  can  and  will  achieve 
that  goal. 

Thank  you  and  good  evening. 

EXECUTIVX  OKOES  :  F'UKTUXR  PROVmiNC  FOK  THE 

Stabilization  or  the  Economy 
On  January   11.   1973  I  Issued  Executive 
Order   11695   which  provided  for  establish- 


ment of  Phase  III  of  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Program.  On  April  30,  1973  the  Congress 
enacted,  and  I  signed  into  law,  amendments 
to  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970 
which  extended  for  one  year,  until  April  30, 
1974,  the  legislative  authority  for  carrying 
out  the  Economic  Stabilization  Program. 

During  Phase  m,  labor  and  management 
have  contributed  to  our  stabilization  efforts 
through  responsible  collective  bargaining. 
The  American  people  look  to  labor  and  man- 
agement to  continue  their  constructive  and 
cooperative  contributions.  I>rlce  behavior  un- 
der Phase  III  has  not  been  satisfactory,  how- 
ever. I  have  therefore  determined  to  impose 
a  comprehensive  freeze  for  a  maximum  pe- 
riod of  60  days  on  the  prices  of  all  commodi- 
ties and  services  offered  for  sale  except  the 
prices  charged  for  raw  agricultural  products. 
I  have  determined  that  this  action  is  neces- 
sary to  stabilize  the  economy,  reduce  Infla- 
tion, minimize  unemplojmient,  improve  the 
Nation  s  competitive  position  In  world  trade 
and  protect  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar,  all  in  the  context  of  sound  flscal  man- 
agement and  effective  monetary  policies. 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  and  stat- 
utes of  the  United  States,  particularly  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended,  It  is  hereby  ordered  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Effective  9:00  p.m.,  e.s.t.,  June 
13,  1973,  no  seller  may  charge  to  any  class  of 
pxirchaser  and  no  purchaser  may  pay  a  price 
for  any  commodity  or  service  which  exceeds 
the  freeze  price  charged  for  the  same  or  a 
similar  commodity  or  service  In  transactions 
with  the  same  class  of  purchaser  during  the 
freeze  base  period.  This  order  shall  be  effec- 
tive for  a  maximum  period  of  60  days  from 
the  date  hereof,  until  11:59  p.m.,  e.s.t., 
August  12,  1973.  It  is  not  unlawful  to  charge 
or  pay  a  price  less  than  the  freeze  price  and 
lower  prices  are  encouraged. 

Sec.  2.  Each  seller  shall  prepare  a  list  of 
freeze  prices  for  all  commodities  and  services 
which  he  sells  and  shall  maintain  a  copy  of 
that  list  available  for  public  inspection,  dur- 
ing normal  business  hours,  at  each  place  of 
business  where  such  commodities  or  services 
are  offered  for  sale.  In  addition,  the  calcula- 
tions and  supporting  data  upon  which  the 
list  Is  based  shall  be  maintained  by  the  seller 
at  the  location  where  the  pricing  decisions 
reflected  on  the  list  are  ordinarily  made  and 
shall  be  made  available  on  request  to  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Program. 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  this  order  shall 
not  extend  to  the  prices  charged  for  raw  agri- 
cultural products.  The  prices  of  processed 
agricultural  products,  however,  are  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  order.  For  those  agri- 
cultural products  which  are  sold  for  ultimate 
consumption  in  their  original  unprocessed 
form,  thla  provision  applies  after  the  flrst 
sale. 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  this  order  do  not 
extend  to  (a)  wages  and  sal.irles,  which  con- 
tinue to  be  subject  to  the  program  establish- 
ed pursuant  to  Executive  Order  11695;  (b) 
Interest  and  dividends,  which  continue  to  be 
subject  to  the  program  established  by  the 
Committee  on  Interest  and  Dividends  and  (c) 
rents  which  continue  to  be  subject  to  con- 
trols only  to  the  Umlted  extent  provided  in 
Executive  Order  11695. 

Sec.  5.  The  Cost  of  Living  Council  shall  de- 
velop and  recommend  to  the  President  poli- 
cies, mechanisms  and  procedures  to  achieve 
and  maintain  stabUlty  of  prices  and  costs 
In  a  growing  economy  after  the  expiration  of 
this  freeze.  To  this  end,  it  shall  consult  with 
representatives  of  agriculture,  industry,  labor, 
consumers  and  the  public. 

Sec.  6(a).  Executive  Order  11695  continues 
to  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  and  the  au- 
thority conferred  by  and  pursuant  to  this 
order  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  authority 
conferred  by  or  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 


11695  Including  authority  to  grant  exceptions 
and  exemptions  under  appropriate  standards 
Issued  pursuant  to  regulations. 

(b)  All  powers  and  duties  delegated  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  by 
Executive  Order  11695  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  that  order  are 
hereby  delegated  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  order. 

Sec.  7.  Whoever  willfully  violates  this  order 
or  any  order  or  regulation  continued  or  Is- 
sued under  authority  of  this  order  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  for 
each  violation.  Whoever  violates  this  order 
or  any  order  or  regulation  continued  or  issued 
under  authority  of  this  order  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $2,500 
for  each  such  violation. 

Sec.  8.  For  purposes  of  this  Executive  Or- 
der, the  following  definitions  apply: 

"Freeze  price"  means  the  highest  price  at 
or  above  which  at  le^t  10  percent  of  the  com- 
modities or  services  concerned  were  priced 
by  the  seller  in  transactions  with  the  class 
of  purchaser  concerned  during  the  freeze  base 
period.  In  computing  the  freeze  price,  a 
seller  may  not  exclude  any  temporary  spe- 
cial sale,  deal  or  allowance  In  effect  during 
the  freeze  base  period. 

"Class  of  purchaser"  means  all  those  pur- 
chasers to  whom  a  seller  has  charged  a  com- 
parable price  for  comparable  commodities  or 
services  during  the  freeze  base  period  pur- 
suant to  customary  price  differentials  be- 
tween those  purchasers  and  other  purchasers, 

"Freeze  base  period"  means 

(a)  the  period  June  1  to  June  8,  1973;  or 

(b)  In  the  case  of  a  seller  who  had  no  trans- 
actions during  that  period,  the  nearest  pre- 
ceding seven-day  period  in  which  he  had  a 
transaction. 

"Transaction"  means  an  arms  length  sale 
between  unrelated  persons  and  is  considered 
to  occur  at  the  time  of  shipment  in  the  case 
of  commodities  and  the  time  of  performance 
in  the  case  of  services. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  Whtte  House,  June  13.  1973. 


Economic  Program  Fact  Sheet 
freeze  period  controls 
1.  A  celling  is  placed  on  prices  at  a  level 
not  to  exceed   the   base  period   level:    the 
highest  price  at  which  substantial  transac- 
tions occurred  In  the  period  June  1-8. 

a.  Unprocessed  agricultural  products  at 
the  farm  level  are  exempt. 

3.  Wages  are  not  frozen  but  remain  under 
the  Phase  III  control  system.  We  recognise 
that  the  exclusion  of  wages  from  the  freeze 
is  possible  only  if  the  freeze  is  short. 

4.  Rents  are  not  covered. 

5.  Interest  and  dividends  remain  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  CID  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

6.  The  freeze  is  to  be  a  maximum  of  60 
days  duration. 

7.  A  profit  sweep  wUl  be  conducted  dur- 
ing the  freeze  and  prices  wUl  be  reduced 
to  levels  permitted  by  existing  Phase  in 
rules  where  they  are  found  to  be  above 
these  levels.  These  reduced  prices  will  be 
the  maximum  permitted  during  the  freeze. 

8.  The  freeze  wlU  be  administered  by  the 
COLC   with  increased  assistance  from  IRS. 

LICENSING    OF   AGRICULTURAL   EXPORTS 

1.  All  exporters  must  notify  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  by  June  20  of  orders  for  ex- 
port of  grains,  soybeans  and  products  there- 
of on  their  books  as  of  this  date  (June  13. 
1973). 

2.  Weekly  thereafter  exporters  must  notify 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  export  orders 
for  above  commodities  received  after  this 
date. 

3.  Steps  wUl  be  taken  to  reduce  Govern- 
ment-supported exports  of  foods. 

4.  Congress  Is  asked  to  amend  the  Eco- 
nomic  Stabilization   Act   to   authorize   the 
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President  to  limit  exports  where  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  under 
conditions  less  restrictive  than  In  the  Export 
Administration  Act. 

5.  The  export  control  authority  will  be  used 
if  necessary  to  restrain  exports  sufficiently  to 
bring  domestic  prices  of  feed  down  to  levels 
consistent  with  the  present  prices  of  meals 
and  other  animal  products. 

the    POST-FREEZE    CONTROLS    PROGRAM 

1.  The  purpose  of  the  post-freeze  program 
(Phase  IV)  Is  to  yield  lower  rates  of  Inflation 
than  we  had  during  Phase  III.  One  purpose 
of  the  freeze  is  to  give  time  for  consultation 
and  for  the  development  of  a  more  effective, 
temporary,  system  of  controls. 

2.  Information  obtained  from  the  reports 
to  be  received  on  the  first  quarter's  opera- 
tions under  Phase  Ul  will  be  helpful  In  Judg- 
ing the  points  of  adequacy  or  deficiency  in 
the  Phase  III  system. 

3.  Phase  rv  will  require  more  prenotifi- 
cants,  tighter  standards,  a  wider  spread  of 
mandatory  controls,  and  a  larger  adminis- 
trative staff  than  we  had  with  Phase  III. 

4.  The  Cost  of  Living  CouncU  wUl  develop 
regulations  for  food  prices  in  Phase  IV  which 
In  conjunction  with  actions  on  exports  will 
stabilize  the  retail  price  of  food. 

5.  The  Cost  of  Living  Council  will  develop 
regulations  to  stabilize  the  retail  price  of 
gasoline. 

6.  Phase  rv  will  recognize  the  need  for  con- 
sistent treatment  of  wages  and  prices. 

7.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  provide 
more  specific  Information  on  the  nature  of 
the  Phase  IV  system  In  about  30  days. 

8.  It  Is  a  primary  objective  of  the  Admin- 
istration to  manage  Phase  rv  and  other  as- 
pects of  economic  policy  so  as  to  permit  early 
termination  of  controls. 


RESULTS  OF  OPINION  POLL 

(Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RscoBD  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  present  the  results  of  my  11th  annual 
public  opinion  poll  conducted  over  the 
last  several  months  in  the  10th  Congres- 
sional District  of  North  Carolina.  This 
questionnaire  was  distributed  to  every 
household  in  the  district,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  the  response  this  year 


was  enthusiastic;  nearly  14,000  of  my 
constituents  responded  to  the  poll — an 
increase  of  more  than  1,500  over  my  sur- 
vey of  1972. 

Ranging  from  economic  issues  to 
amnesty  and  Presidential  prerogatives, 
this  year's  poll  consisted  of  12  ques- 
tions and  was  designed  to  cover  subjects 
foremost  in  the  minds  of  tlie  American 
public  and  the  Congress.  Each  question- 
naire provided  for  a  separate  response 
from  both  husband  and  wife,  as  there  is 
sometimes  a  difference  of  opinion  within 
families. 

Question  6,  concei-ning  a  mandatory 
death  penalty  for  certain  specific  Fed- 
eral crimes,  that  is,  kidnapping,  assassi- 
nation, and  skyjacking — elicited  the 
most  decisive  response.  The  affirmative 
reply  was  overwhelming:  88.6  percent  of 
the  men  polled  and  85.8  percent  of  the 
women,  favored  a  mandatory  death  pen- 
alty for  the  perpetrators  of  serious  Fed- 
eral crimes  involving  murder  or  endan- 
gering himian  life.  It  is  clear  to  me  that 
my  constituents  in  the  10th  District  con- 
sider these  crimes  to  be  quite  serious  and 
want  such  criminals  to  be  dealt  with 
accordingly. 

Several  other  questions  drew  an  al- 
most equally  resounding  response.  Ques- 
tions 2,  3,  and  4  concerned  themselves 
with  foreign  policy.  Almost  3  out  of 
every  4  of  my  constituents  responding 
to  the  poll  favored  a  requirement  of 
congressional  approval  for  the  commit- 
ment of  American  troops  abrocui  for  any 
period  exceeding  30  days.  Even  more  de- 
cisive was  the  response  to  the  question 
of  aid  to  North  Vietnam  and  amnesty  for 
draft  evaders:  76.4  percent  of  the  men 
and  78.8  percent  of  the  women  respond- 
ents opposed  a  foreign  aid  program  for 
the  reconstruction  of  Indochina,  includ- 
ing NOTth  Vietnam.  Similarly,  both  men 
and  women,  79.6  percent  and  75.6  per- 
cent, respectively,  opposed  amnesty  for 
those  who  left  the  cotmtry  to  evade  the 
draft. 

In  contrast  to  the  decisive  reaction 
elicited  by  these  Issues,  the  question  of 
Presidential  power  to  withhold  congres- 
sionally  appropriated  moneys — No.  10 — 


His 


HffTS 


Yes      No     Yes 


24.4    73.1 
27.6    74.7 


76.4    21.2      78.8 


L  Do  ygv  favor  a  pJiasaout  of  farm  controls  and  firm  subsidy 

programs? 75,6 

2.  Should  congressional  approval  be  required  tor  the  commitiiient 

of  U.S.  troops  abroad  for  mora  than  30  days? 72  4 

1  Do  you  favor  U.S.  participation  with  other  nations  in  a  foreign  aid" 
progiam  for  tb*  reconstruction  of  Indoctuna,  including  North 
Vietnam? 23  6 

4.  Would  you  favor  amnesty  tor  those  who  left  the  courrtryto'evade 

the  draft,  with  the  requirement  that  they  participate  in  some 
altemative  Government  service? __ _      20.4 

5.  Would  you  favor  a  national  no-fault  automobile  insurance  plan 

instead  of  continuing  State  options  to  enact  such  plans? 69.7    30  3    68.1 

6.  Would  you  favor  a  mandatory  death  penalty  for  certain  necific 

Federal  crimes  such  as  kidnaping,  assassination,  ana  sky- 
jacking?  gg.6 


No 

26.9 
25.3 


79.6   24.4 


75.6 
30.9 


11.4    85.8      14.2 


drew  the  least  decisive  response.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  the  least  decisively  an- 
swered question  in  the  poll,  it  also  proved 
to  be  the  only  question  upon  which  tlie 
men  and  women  respondents  diflfered. 
Slightly  over  half  of  the  men — 51.1  per- 
cent— felt  that  the  President  should 
have  the  po^'er  to  withliold  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Congress.  Nearly  tlie  same 
percentage  of  women — 52.1  percent — felt 
that  the  President  should  not  have  tliis 
power. 

I  foimd  that  the  questions  evoking  the 
rnoit  decisive  reactions  also  diew  tiie 
greatest  numerical  response.  The  ques- 
tion concerning  aid  to  Indochina,  for 
example,  elicited  a  total  of  7,314  opinions, 
giving  it  the  greatest  numerical  response 
from  the  men.  In  turn,  the  question 
drawing  the  greatest  number  of  re- 
sponses from  the  women  dealt  with  am- 
nesty; 6,759  women  voiced  an  opinion  on 
this  issue. 

Set  against  the  high  return  given  t<o 
what  might  be  called  the  "gut"  issues; 
for  example,  amnesty,  the  death  pen- 
alty, aid  to  North  Vietnam — questions 
12  and  7  elicited  the  smallest  number  of 
responses.  Question  12,  on  whether  or 
not  a  npws  reporter  should  have  the  right 
to  refuse  to  reveal  a  news  source  to  a 
court  or  grand  jury  in  a  criminal  ca.^e. 
was  replied  to  the  least  number  of  times 
by  the  men — 6.469.  The  women  gave  the 
lowest  numerical  response — 6,384 — to 
question  7,  which  dealt  with  revenue 
sharing.  Perhaps  this  smaller  response 
to  questions  of  this  sort  indicates  a  lesser 
understanding  of  the  issues. 

Another  interesting  inclination  indi- 
cated by  my  constituents'  responses  was 
that  husbands  and  wives  tend  to  hold 
basically  the  same  views  on  the  issues. 
Despite  this  tendency  to  agree,  however, 
there  was.  naturally,  always  a  degree  of 
overall  difference  in  the  percentages. 

The  views  indicated  in  this  poll  have 
proved  quite  informative  and  helpful  to 
me,  as  have  the  polls  of  the  previous  10 
years,  and  I  would  like  to  thank  my  con- 
stituents in  the  10th  District  for  their 
time  and  interest  in  responding. 

The  detailed  results  of  the  poll  are  as 
follows : 


His 


Hers 


Yes      No     Yes 


No 


Should  Federal  revenue-sharing  funds  replace  Federal-aid  pro- 
grams such  as  housing,  hospital  construction,  and  water  and 

sewer  assistance 68  1    31  9    65  1      34  9 

Would  you  favor  a  return  to  mandatory  wage  and  price  co'ntrois...  64.9  311  67!8  322 
Should  the  States  be  allowed  to  use  some  moneys  from  the  Federal 

highway  trust  fund  (gasoline  taxes)  to  finance  mass  transit 

systems 5C143  9579     421 

Should  the  President  have  the  power  to  wiitihoTdnwneysthathave' 

been  appropriated  by  Congress 51.1    48.9    47  9     52  1 

Do  you  favor  an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  to  XI  per  hour 

eflKtive  Jan.  1,  1974,  and  to  J2.20  per  hour  effective  Jan.  1, 

19/5. 53  4   35^5   j5^3     34  7 

Do  you  believe  a  news  reporter  should  have  the  right  to  refuse  to 

revealanewasomcetoacourtorgrandjoryinacriminafcaaa...  4Z.3    57.7    48.2     51.8 


DEATH  OP  CONGRESSWOMAN  MAR- 
GARET HECKLER'S  FATHER 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
naission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcohd.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  sad 
duty  to  report  to  the  House  the  death  of 
the  beloved  father  of  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heckler)  . 


The  Congresswoman's  father — John 
O'Shaughnessy— passed  away  In  lus  sleep 
last  evening  at  the  age  of  86. 

I  take  this  c^portimlty  to  explain  Mrs. 
Heckler's  absence  from  Congress  today. 
I  am  siure  all  of  us  extend  our  deepest 
sympathies. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  all  Members  be 
permitted  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  Fla«  Day  ceremonies  con- 
ducted today  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
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Matsunaga).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  iinanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  for  the 
period  from  June  18.  until  June  30,  1973, 
on  account  of  ofiQcial  business. 

Mr.  Landgrebe.  for  June  18,  19,  20,  on 
accoimt  of  he  will  be  in  Germany  visiting 
military  Installations. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McFall)  ,  for  today  through 
Monday  June  18,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Danielson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McFall)  .  from  5  p.m.  today  and  June  15, 
on  account  of  family  illness. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Conte)  for  the  remainder 
of  this  week,  on  account  of  the  death  of 
her  father. 

Mr.  Maiiliard  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  r.  Ford),  for  June  15,  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  from  4:30  today  and  June  15, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Symms  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  from  4  p.m.  today  and 
balance  of  week,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Spence  )  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Derwinski,  for  10  mhiutes,  today. 

Mr.  Crane,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Walsh,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Steele,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mezvinsky)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Biaggi,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dent,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fraser,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Leggett,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Staggers,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  O'Neill,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  on  June  15. 

Mr.  Fraser,  for  5  minutes,  on  Jime  15. 

Mr.  Fauntroy,  for  5  minutes,  on  June 
18. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 


Mr.  Madden  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  insert  a  newspaper  article. 

Mr.  Seiberling  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  on  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Act  extension. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Spence)  ,  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Hunt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Steele  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Froehlich. 

Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Broyhkl  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Veysey.  ■ 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Schneebeli. 

Mr.  Miller  in  foui"  instances. 

Mr.  Hillis. 

Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Dennis. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mezvinski)  ,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Patten  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Podell. 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Cotter. 

Mr.  Obey  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Dingell  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Koch  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  BuRLisoN  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  McFall. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  Biaggi. 

Mr.  Annunzio  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  Pulton  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  ICHORO. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Dorn  In  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows; 

S.  1747.  An  act  to  amend  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961  with  respect  to  authori- 
zations of  appropriations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 


following   title,   which   was   thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker; 

H.R.  4682.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  im- 
mediate disposal  of  certain  abaca  and  sisal 
cordage  fiber  now  held  in  the  national 
stoclcplle. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
MEZVINSKY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Fri- 
day, June  15,  1973,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rtile  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1031.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  act  of  July  12, 
1943,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  transfer  to  the  Depart- 
ment's working  capital  fimd,  without  reim- 
bursement, and  to  capitalize  In  the  fund  at 
fair  and  reasonable  values,  such  equipment 
and  other  assets  as  he  may  determine,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agricultxire. 

1032.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting the  texts  of  International  Labor  Rec- 
ommendations No.  136,  concerning  special 
youth  employment  and  training  schemes  for 
development  purposes,  and  No.  138,  concern- 
ing seafarers'  welfare  at  sea  and  in  port  (H. 
Doc.  No.  93-114):  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1033.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  restructtirlng  of 
the  raU  system  In  the  Northeast,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1034.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  corrected  copies 
of  the  previously  submitted  draft  "Northeast 
Railroad  Restructuring  Act  of  1973"  and 
sectional  analysis;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1035.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  Improve  the  program  of  pay- 
ments for  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability 
Insurance  and  the  program  of  grants  to 
States  for  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
chUdren;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Received  from  the  Comptkolleb  General 

1036.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  audit  of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  for  fiscal  year  1972,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  841  (H.  Doc.  No.  93-116);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  (derations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

1037.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  some  problems  In  contracting  for  fed- 
erally assisted  child-care  service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  H.R.  8610.  A  bill  to 
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authorize  appropriations  for  activities  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  (Rept.  No.  93-284) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  H.R.  5157.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965  to 
extend  Its  geographical  coverage  to  contracts 
performed  on  Canton  Island;  (Rept.  No.  93- 
279) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois:  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  H.R.  8662.  A  bUl  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  (Rept.  No.  93-280).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Wliole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DORN:  Committee  on  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. HJl.  3733.  A  bin  to  authorize 
the  American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 
to  assume  control  of  overseas  weir  memorials 
erected  by  private  persons  and  non-Federal 
and  foreign  agencies  and  to  demolish  such 
war  memorials  In  certain  instances;  (Rept. 
No.  93-281).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STRATTON:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  H.R.  8537.  A  bill  to  amend  titles 
10  and  37,  United  States  Code,  to  make  per- 
manent certain  provisions  of  the  Dependents 
Assistance  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
93-282).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  STRATTON:  Conunittee  on  Armed 
Services.  HJl.  1717.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
President  to  appoint  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  G. 
Rickover,  U.S.  Navy  retired,  to  the  grade  of 
admiral  on  the  retired  list;  (Rept.  No.  93- 
283).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Ms.  ABZUG   (for  herself,  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBO,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Caret  of 
New     York,     Ms.     Chisholm,     Ms. 
HoLTZMAN,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Mxtbphy  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.R.  8674.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  comple- 
tion of  the  New  York  Harbor  Collection  and 
Removal  of  Drift  project;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    BENITEZ    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Pike,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Badillo,  and 
Mr.  DE  Lugo)  : 
H.R.  8676.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to 
effectuate  the  transfer  of  all  naval  weapons 
range  activities  from  the  Island  of  Culebra 
to  the  islands  of  Desecheo  and  Monito  not 
later  than  July  1,  1975;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN   (for  himself, 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Ceder- 

BERG,  Mr.  EscH,  Mrs.  Griffiths,  Mr. 

Hutchinson,  and  Mr.  Vander  Jagt)  : 

R.R.  8676.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  filled  cheese 

regulatory  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 

Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  CLAY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Perkins)  : 

H.R.  8677.  A  bUl  to  guarantee  the  right  of 
employees  to  organize  and  bargain  collec- 
tively which  safeguards  the  public  Interest 
and  promotes  the  free  and  unobstructed  flow 
of  commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CRONIN: 

H.R.  8678.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FORSYTHE: 

H.R.  8679.  A  bill  relating  to  the  dutiable 
status  of  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  cattle  meat 
and  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  meat  of  goats 
and  sheep  (except  lambs)  and  beef  prepared 
In  air-tight  containers  and  beef  prepared 
whether  fresh  chilled  or  frozen  and  lamb  or 
mutton  prepared  or  preserved;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  8680.  A  "bill  to  repeal  the  statutory  au- 
thority to  impose  quotas  on  certain  imported 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FROEHLICH: 

H.R.  8681.  A  bin  to  provide  that  respect  for 
an  individual's  right  not  to  participate  In 
abortions  contrary  to  that  individual's  con- 
science be  a  requirement  for  hospital  eli- 
gibility for  Federal  financial  assistance;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  8682.  A  bUl  to  exercise  the  power  of 
the  Congress  to  enforce  the  14th  amendment 
by  defining  certain  14th  amendment  rights, 
and  to  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  certain  Fed- 
eral courts  with  respect  to  certain  cases  In- 
volving the  validity  of  State  laws  concerning 
abortion;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8683.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  prohibit  medicaid 
payments  for  abortions  except  In  cases  of 
medical  necessity;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  GRASSO: 

H.R.  8684.  A  WU  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  in  order  to  permit  certain  vet- 
erans up  to  15  months  of  educational  assist- 
ance for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  retraining 
or  refresher  courses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HASTINGS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Prey)  : 

H.R.  8685.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  provide  for  the  registration 
of  practitioners  conducting  narcotic  treat- 
ment programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  HOLT: 

H.R.  8686.A  blU  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  Include  as  creditable  service 
for  civil  service  retirement  purposes  service 
as  an  enroUee  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brinkley,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Fuqua, 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr.  Bos 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson 
of  California) : 

H.R.  8687.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  5  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the 
special  pay  structure  relating  to  members  of 
the  uniformed  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas: 

H.R.  8688.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  the  States  with  maxi- 
mum flexibility  In  their  programs  of  social 
services  under  the  public  assistance  titles  of 
that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PARRIS: 

H.R.  8689.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1968  (Pub- 


lic Law  85-699)  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
industrial  mortgage  insurance,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  8690.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  1033  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PEYSER: 

H.R.  8691.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  programs  of  consumers'  nutritional 
educatlou;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROE: 

H.R.  8692.  A  bUl  to  Increase  the  member- 
ship of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  by  two  members  who 
shall  be  elected  town  or  township  ofBcials; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operation. 

H.R.  8693.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  prescribe  regulations 
governing  the  humane  treatment  of  animals 
transported  Ui  air  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York: 

H.R.  8694.  A  bill  to  make  Flag  Day  a  legal 
public  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROE : 

H.R.  8695.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1903  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  remove  limits  on 
payments  for  skilled  nursing  homes  and  in- 
termediate care  faculties;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STEELE: 

H.R.  8696.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969,  to  impose  certain 
restrictions  upon  the  exportation  of  agricul- 
tural commodities;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 

H.R.  8697.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  so  as  to  exempt  private  vessels  and 
aircraft  entering  or  departing  from  the 
United  States  at  night  or  on  Sunday  or  a 
holiday  from  provisions  requiring  payment 
to  the  United  States  for  overtime  services 
of  customs  officers  and  employees,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BAKER: 

H.R.  8698.  A  blU   to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  achieve  certain  re- 
forms, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 

H.R.  8699.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  income  tax 
simplification,  reform,  and  relief  for  small 
business;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  8700.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  relieve  employers 
of  50  or  less  employees  from  the  requirement 
of  paying  or  depositing  certain  employment 
taxes  more  often  than  once  each  quarter; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas : 

H.R.  8701.  A  bill  to  authorize  financial  as- 
sistance   for   service,    employment,    and    re- 
development   (SER)    centers;    to   the    Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CONABLE: 

H.R.  8702.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  to  prohibit  discrimination  on 
account  of  sex  or  marital  status  against  In- 
dividuals seeking  credit;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  DORN  (by  request): 

H.R.  8703.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  17,  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  hospital 
care  and  medical  services  abroad  to  an  alien, 
who  was  never  an  American  citizen  for  any 
service -connected  disability  Incurred  while 
serving  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PASCELL: 

H.R.  8704.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  more  effectively  for 
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bilingual  proceedings  In  certain  district 
courts  of  the  United  States,  and  for  otber 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarr 
By  Mr.  FULTON: 
H.R.8705.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  income  tax 
simplification,  reform,  and  relief  for  small 
business;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  8706.  A  bill  to  assure  to  all  first  offend- 
ers   the    restoration    of    their    Federal    civil 
rights  after  the  completion  of  their  sentence; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    GIBBONS    (for   himself.    Mr. 

Hauet,   Mr.   Totmo  of   Florida,   Mr. 

Benniii,  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Bttrke  of 

Florida,  Mr.  Chappeli.,  Mr.  Fascell, 

Mr.   FuQWA,   Mr.  QxnrrzK,  Mr.   Lbh- 

MAN.  Mr.   Pkpper,  Mr.  Rocjais,  and 

Mr.  PiWT) : 

H.R.  8707.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  State 

of  Florida  the  Egmont  Key  National  WUdllfe 

Refuge;     to    the    Committee    on    Merchant 

Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  8708.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a  defini- 
tion of  food  supplements,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STARK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mail- 
LiARD.  and  Mr.  Bttrton). 
HJl.  8709.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  striking 
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of  medals  In  commemoration  in  the  100th 

anniversary  of  the  cable  car  in  San  Francisco; 

to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  VEYSEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bixi., 

Mr.  Blackbubn,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr. 

Del  CLAVtrsoN,   Mr.   Cleveland,   Mr. 

CONLAN,   Mr.   PaENZEL,   Mr.    Hechlek 

of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Hosmzx.  Mr. 
Ketchum.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  McCloskey, 
Mr.  Pettis,  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Railsback, 
Mr.  B.KSS,  and  Mr.  Wtatt)  : 
H.R.  8710.  A  bill  to  provide  reduced  retire- 
ment benefits  for  Members  of  Congress  who 
remain  In  office  after  attaining  70  years  of 
age;    to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office   and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WALSH: 
H.R.  8711.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1970  to  permit  the  proceeds  of 
certain  loans  to  be  used  to  construct  protec- 
tive measures  for  the  prevention  of  future 
damage:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.J.  Res.  617.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  granting  representation  in  the  Con- 
gress to  the  District  of  Columbia;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Macdonald)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  252.  Concurrent  rasolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  price 
of  natural  gas  should  not  be  permitted  to  be 
Increased  prior  to  January  1974,  in  certain 
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cases;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerc«. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

250.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  rela- 
tive to  highway  safety;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

251.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative  to  the  capital 
gains  treatment  of  timber;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  foUows: 

By  Mr.  CARTER: 

H.R.  8712.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  President 
to  appoint  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  O.  Rickover, 
U.S.  Navy  retired,  to  the  grade  of  admiral  on 
the  retired  llet;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  lir.  ROONEY  of  Penasylvanla: 

H.R.  8713.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Renoru 
Nishimura;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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RESERVE  AND  GUARD  SHORTAGES 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  14,  1973 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  if 
our  Nation  is  to  survive  in  a  peacetime 
environment,  we  must  maintain  a  strong 
Reserve  and  Guard. 

The  fact  that  such  an  accomplishment 
will  not  be  easy  is  illustrated  by  a  recent 
article  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
entitled  "Reserve,  Guard  Enlistments 
Lnggins."  This  article  points  out  that 
shortages  In  the  Guard  and  Reserve  pres- 
ently total  some  50,000  personnel.  In  my 
view,  these  shortages  will  grow  during 
the  approaching  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  article,  by  Dana 
Adams  Schmidt,  deserves  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  and  the  Nation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  In 
the  Extension  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asfoUows: 
(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June  9, 
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Avoid-the-Drapt  Incentive  Gone — Reserve, 

Guard  Enlistments  Laocinc 

(By  Dana  Adams  Schmidt) 

Washington. — The    VS.    National    Guard 

and   reserves    are    unwanfortably   short   on 

manpower — despite  efforts   to  replace   their 

loat  attraction  as  a  draft  alternative. 

A  report  Issued  recently  by  the  manpower 
division  of  the  Pentagon  stated  that  the 
shortages  In  the  guard  and  reserve  have  sta- 
bUlaed  at  about  50,000  men.  Their  statutory 
•trencth  la  976.559.  It  anticipated  sllghUy 
larger  losses  in  the  final  quarter  of  fiscal  '73 


and  greater  losses  In  fiscal  1974  unless  re- 
cruitment U  Intensified. 

I  NO   ONE   WAITINO 

For  many  years  the  guard  and  reserves  had 
waiting  lists  of  men  who  wanted  to  Join  to 
avoid  the  draft.  Seventy  percent  of  their 
recruits  were  draft  motivated.  Now  they  have 
to  work  to  win  recruits. 

J.  M.  Roche,  former  chairman  of  the  board 
of  General  Motors  Corporation,  who  for  the 
past  year  served  as  chairman  of  the  National 
Conmilttee  for  Employers'  Support  of  the 
National  Guard  and  Reseri'es,  has  announced 
that  50  state  governors  and  nearly  13,000 
employers  have  signed  statements  supporting 
the  guard  and  reserves.  These  employers  ac- 
count for  more  than  25  million  employees  or 
about  31  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  work  force. 
But  In  spite  of  everything  he  and  bis 
executive  committee  of  20  leaders  of  labor 
and  Industry  could  do  "to  Improve  the  en- 
vironment" for  the  guard  and  the  reserves, 
he  said,  "unfortunately  this  has  not  been  re- 
flected in  manning  increases.  A  year  ago  our 
strengths  were  below  mandated  levels,  they 
are  still  below  and  the  projections  for  the 
balance  of  this  fiscal  year  are  that  strength 
will  be  even  lower." 

Mr.  Roche  reported  with  pride  that  he 
recently  won  statements  of  support  from 
George  Meany  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  Postmas- 
ter General  Elmer  T.  Klassen  as  well  as 
Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

A  report  prepared  for  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  by  Martin  Binkln  and 
John  D.  Johnston  of  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion has  pointed  out  that  the  guard  and  the 
reserves  would  have  made  a  much  poorer 
showing  during  the  fiscal  year  Just  ending 
had  it  not  been  for  two  government  programs. 

PBOCaAMS     THAT     HELPED 

First,  Army  personnel  were  permitted  an 
early  discharge  if  they  agreed  to  serve  In 
an  Army  Reserve  unit  for  one  year. 

Second,  a  policy  was  established  permitting 
selective-service  registrants  who  already  had 


been  ordered  to  report  for  Induction  to  en- 
list Instead  in  the  selected  reserve. 

The  Brookings  Institution  suggested  that 
the  guard  and  reserve  might  resort  to  a  num- 
ber of  devices  to  increase  the  number  of  re- 
cruits before  they  turned  to  payment  of  spe- 
cial bonuses. 

The  Uniformed  Special  Pay  Act  of  1973 
would  authorize  enlistment  bonuses  up  to 
$1,100  for  six  years  for  individuals  with  no 
prior  military  experience  or  $2,200  for  re- 
enl  stments.  It  is  estimated  that  these  pay- 
ments would  cost  $85  million  in  fiscal  1974, 
$107  million  for  fiscal  1975  and  $139  million 
In  fiscal  '76. 

OPTIONS   OPEN 

Instead,  the  study  recommends  that  re- 
cruiting officers  seek  more  women,  non- 
whites,  and  more  individuals  scoring  In  the 
lower  mental  groups. 

It  suggested  that  the  guard  and  reserves 
also  devote  more  attention  to  re-enlisting 
men  who  have  dropped  out  of  the  armed 
serv'ces  because  they  can  be  used  without 
additional  training  or  costs. 

In  addition,  they  urged  that  a  study  be 
made  to  determine  If  the  existing  aim  of 
maintalnlne:  the  guard  and  reseve  at  30  per- 
cent of  total  strength  of  the  armed  services 
could  not  be  lowered. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Brookings  report 
some  categories  of  reservists  could  be  elimi- 
nated. 

ON-BOARO    STATUS 

The  foUowlng  Is  a  table  showing  the  au- 
thorized strengths  and  status  ot  the  various 
reserve  units: 


Reserve  csmponents 


Authorized 
strength 
fiscal  year        Shortage  or 
1973  surplus 


Army  National  Cuard 402  300 

Armir  Reservei 261.' 300 

Naval  Reserves 12S  000 

Marine  Corps  ReservM 45  000 

Air  National  Guard 87  608 

Air  Force  Reserve Sl'jOO 


15,600(-) 
26.  lOO(-) 
2,800^+) 
5.900?- 
2,400?+ 
V,  700\ 
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READING  AND  WRITING 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOTTTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  14,  1973 

Mr.  EKDRN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
article  appeared  in  the  Greenville  News, 
Greenville,  S.C,  on  June  11.  Mr.  Gordon 
L.  Smith  points  out  an  urgent  need  in 
education  throughout  the  country: 

Administrator  Says  Students  Are  Not 
Learning  To  Wrfte 

Do  students  know  any  more  about  the  art 
of  writing  at  age  17  than  at  age  nine? 

Gordon  L.  Smith,  associate  superintendent 
for  educational  development  for  Greenville 
County  School  District,  says  "We  are  not 
doing  as  well  as  many  think  we  ought  to  in 
terms  of  the  basic  skills. 

"I'm  including  here  the  communications 
and  computation  skills — that  Is  reading, 
writing  and  the  fundamental  processes  of 
mathematics." 

An  article  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Fine,  an  edu- 
cation writer,  notes  that  surveys  indicate 
serious  problems  for  American  schools  in  the 
communications  skills,  with  students  unable 
to  write  at  acceptable  standards. 

Smith  explained  that  Fine  centered  his 
article  on  data  from  the  National  Assess- 
ment Test  of  the  Educational  Project,  a  na- 
tional test  given  in  every  curriculum  area 
over  a  two  or  three-year  period. 

"It  is  a  random  sampling  that  involves 
about  90,000  students  selected  at  random. 
The  tests  are  designed  to  show  what  a  stu- 
dent can  do  and  what  he  has  learned." 

Smith  observed  that  according  to  the  in- 
formation, "there  is  a  very,  very  bad  state  of 
affairs  in  the  nation  in  terms  of  what  stu- 
dents can  do  in  the  basic  mechanics  of 
writing." 

Noting  that  the  sample  tests  involved  sev- 
eral groups,  including  9,  13  and  17  year-old 
students.  Smith  said  "the  national  findings 
are  indicative  of  our  situation  here. 

"We  haven't  emphasized  expository  writing 
in  general  in  our  schools  as  we  should  have 
in  the  last  10  years. 

"This  has  come  about  because  there  have 
been  several  schools  of  thought  in  the  lan- 
guage arts  area  which  have  advanced  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,"  he  said. 

Smith  said  the  linguistics  approach, 
"which  seemed  not  to  place  stress  on  proper 
writing  and  traditional  methods,  was  one  of 
the  newer  points  of  view  that  caught  on  m 
schools  around  the  country. 

"Another  factor  Is  that  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  emphasis  in  recent  years  in 
having  students  write  about  their  experi- 
ences, along  with  the  creative  aspects  of 
writing. 

"Emphasis  was  on  the  content  and  not  on 
writing  properly.  I  think  this  has  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  situation,"  he  continued. 

He  also  blamed  the  "popularity"  of  multi- 
ple choice  questions  for  the  problem,  noting 
that  "many  tests  are  given  using  multiple 
choice  type  questions  almost  exclusively." 

Multiple  choice  tests  give  students  very 
little  opportunity  to  express  themselves,  he 
said.  "They  do  not  write,  they  Just  mark  the 
appropriate  response." 

Advocating  a  return  to  the  essay.  Smith 
said  "I  feel  the  essay  is  very  important,  al- 
though it  can  be  overdone  of  course."  He 
said  the  essay  helps  students  organize  their 
thinking. 

"This  has  a  lot  to  do  with  writing  cor- 
rectly, because  if  a  student  is  not  thinking 
in  an  organized  wpy,  I  doubt  if  what  he  writes 
is  going  to  come  out  ^hat  way." 

Predicting  increaslr.g  use  of  more  tradi- 
tional methods,  he  said  "I'm  glad  to  see  the 
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idea  of  writing  paragraphs  and  essays  Is 
coming  back,  because  this  is  the  area  where 
we  have  had  reduced  emphasis." 

The  associate  superintendent  said,  how- 
ever. "We  have  to  remember  that  teaching 
composition  is  hard,  massive  work  for  the 
teacher.  She  has  to  do  two  or  three  things 
that  require  a  great  deal  of  her  time." 

He  declared  that  teachers  who  teach  com- 
position have  to  correct  hundreds  of  papers, 
marking  them  so  students  will  know  when 
they  have  made  an  error,  and  using  a  plan 
so  that  the  student  can  understand  his  errors. 

He  pointed  out  that  teachers  at  the  high 
school  level  must  read,  mark  and  score  from 
140  to  150  papers  and  expressed  hope  that  the 
time  will  soon  come  when  financial  condi- 
tions will  permit  reduction  in  their  teach- 
ing load. 

Smith  said  that  the  school  district  is 
"looking  at"  the  problem  of  student  writing 
deficiencies  in  elementary  and  high  schools 
and  developing  plans  to  Improve  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  district  has  several  major  programs 
now  going  on  In  verbal  skills,  including 
"Open  Highways,"  a  reading  readiness  pro- 
gram which  touches  6,000  to  7,000  children, 
and  the  Alpha  Program. 

"Since  these  programs  affect  reading  abil- 
ities of  children,  there  should  be  definite 
improvement  in  writing  skills." 

Another  weapon  in  the  attack  on  writing 
deficiencies  is  said  to  be  the  fact  that  all 
elementary  schools  now  have  libraries  that 
are  well  stocked  with  books. 

In  addition,  the  district  has  a  supplemen- 
tary book  depository  so  that  students  have 
an  opportunity  to  read  widely.  "Provisions 
for  access  to  books  will  also  have  their 
Impact." 

Finally,  Smith  said  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant moves  made  by  the  district  has  been 
development  of  a  language  arts  curriculum 
guide,  used  all  the  way  from  kindergarten 
through  12th  grade. 

The  guide  has  clearly  defined  writing  ob- 
jectives and  composition  activities  for  every 
grade  level. 

Five  workshops  on  composition  have  been 
sponsored  by  the  district  this  year  for  teach- 
ers and  some  of  the  country's  best  consul- 
tants have  been  used  to  conduct  them. 

Smith  said  others  will  be  other  workshops 
during  the  1973-74  school  year  "and  some 
will  focus  on  helping  students  come  to  terms 
with  the  English  language." 


NATIONAL  INDIAN  DAY— WHY? 


HON.  PETE  V.  DOMENICI 

OF   NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1973 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  the  two  Sena- 
tors from  my  neighboring  State  of  Ari- 
zona, have  introduced  a  joint  resolution 
calling  upon  the  President  to  proclaim 
September  28,  1973,  as  National  Indian 
Day.  Numerous  holidays  have  been 
named  in  our  country  in  recognition  of 
various  groups  of  citizens.  I  believe  it  is 
especially  appropriate  that  we  pass  this 
resolution  to  recognize  the  first  Ameri- 
cans with  a  national  holiday,  holding  ap- 
propriate celebrations  and  activities  in 
their  honor  throughout  the  land. 

The  American  Indians  have  made  im- 
portant and  permanent  contributions  to 
the  cultureil  and  social  history  of  this 
Nation,  and  these  fine  citizens  are  as- 
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suming  a  greater  role  than  ever  in  the 
economic  life  of  our  coimtry.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  become  increas- 
ingly more  responsive  to  the  needs  and 
hopes  of  our  Indian  citizens.  And  by 
helping  them  to  become  stronger,  we  are 
also  contributing  to  the  strength  and 
diversity  of  our  great  land. 

The  Indian  people  of  America  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  success  oi 
America.  And  they  will  continue  to  con- 
tribute to  the  fulfillment  of  their  dreams 
and  the  dreams  of  all  of  us — prosperity 
for  our  Nation,  education  for  our  chil- 
dren, and  freedom  to  fulfill  our  own  des- 
tinies. We  are  a  country  of  diverse 
groups.  The  Indian  people  are  extremely 
important  to  enriching  this  diversity.  I 
believe  that  by  recognizing  this  special 
group  of  citizens,  we  will  bring  national 
recognition  to  their  heritage  and  to  their 
place  in  the  strength  of  America. 

As  a  Senator  from  a  State  that  has  a 
significant  Indian  population,  I  would 
like  to  ask  that  we  pass  this  resolution 
as  a  gesture  of  recognition  and  support 
of  our  fine  Indian  citizens.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  this  res- 
olution to  proclaim  September  28  as  Na- 
tional Indian  Day. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  THE 
MINIMUM  WAGE 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1973 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  House  passed  H.R.  7935,  the  Mini- 
mum Wage  Bill.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
June  10  edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
It  provides  much  food  for  serious 
thought: 

RAISING  THE  Minimum   Wage 

If  any  member  of  Congress  were  to  tell  his 
constituents  that  the  House  had  enacted  a 
bill  designed  to  encourage  unemployment, 
particularly  among  the  poor  and  teen-agers, 
the  voters  would  wonder  why  they  elected 
him  in  the  first  place  and  might  suggest  he 
take  a  sanity  test. 

Yet  that  is  what  the  House  has  done  by  Its 
own  overwhelming  approval  of  a  bill  to  raise 
the  minimum  wage  to  $2.20  an  hour  within  a 
year  and  to  extend  coverage  to  6  million 
workers  not  now  covered  by  the  law.  Includ- 
ing about  a  million  household  workers. 

Moreover,  at  a  time  when  prices  appear  to 
be  running  wild,  It  seems  incongruous  that 
our  lawmakers  should  contribute  to  a  new 
round  of  wage-price  Inflation  by  talking 
about  relmposing  a  90-day  price  freeze  and 
at  the  .same  time  voting  a  wage  Increase.  They 
would  be  more  credible  if  they  held  down 
run-away  spending. 

Experience  with  the  increasing  minimum 
wage  has  shown  that  it  helps  the  least  those 
it  is  designed  to  help  the  most,  namely  work- 
ers with  little  or  no  experience.  How  many 
employers  wiU  hire  a  teen-ager  at  $2.20  an 
hour  when  they  can  hire  an  adult  at  the  same 
wage?  Yet  teen-agers,  particularly  blacks,  are 
victims  of  the  highest  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  House  bad  an  opportunity  to  make 
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a  slgnlHcant  contribution  to  lowerliig  teen- 
age unemploynient  by  providing  a  lower 
minimum  wage  for  peraong  xinder  18,  but 
this  ameiulmeut  was  rejected.  Would  it  not 
have  been  better  to  have  teen-agers  work- 
ing at  $1.60  an  hour  than  to  have  them  un- 
employed at  the  $2.20  minimum  they  will 
not  get? 

One  interesting  aspect  of  extending  cov- 
erage to  household  workers  was  that  Rep. 
John  H.  Dent  (B.  Pa.)  was  so  anxious  to  win 
approval  thmt  he  proposed  to  make  wages 
paid  to  domestic  help  tax  deductible.  For- 
tunately, he  did  not  succeed.  This  would 
simply  have  passed  the  cost  of  higher  house- 
hold wages  to  the  taxpayers  in  general. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  Senate  will 
concur  with  Its  brethen  on  the  other  side  ot 
Capitol  HUl  on  raising  the  minimum  wage. 
A  similar  bill  was  passed  by  the  upper  cham- 
ber last  year.  But  once.  Just  once,  we  wish 
the  Senate  members  would  forget  their  po- 
litical aspirations  and  remove  the  prolnfla- 
tlon  and  antlemploymeut  aspects  of  the  min- 
imum wage  proposal.  The  country  needs  a 
lesser,  not  greater  Inflationary  bias  In  the 
economy. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  HR 
861  a— THE  AGRICULTURE-ENVI- 
RONMENTAL AND  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  APPROPRIATION 

BILL  OF  1974 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MtcmcAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1973 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
15,  the  House  is  scheduled  to  consider 
H.R.  8619,  the  agriculture-environmen- 
tal and  consumer  protection  appropria- 
tions bill,  1974. 

My  colleagues  know  that  my  distin- 
guished friends.  Congressmen  Moss  of 
California  and  Savlor  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  I  plan  to  offer  amendments  to  title 
m  of  that  bill  concerning  the  programs 
and  activities  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  Our  amendments  and  a 
discussion  of  them  appear  in  the  Record 
of  June  13.  1973  at  page  19520. 

There  is  one  other  matter  in  title  m 
which  gives  me  great  concern. 

The  committee  has  increased  the  Pres- 
ident's fiscal  year  1974  budget  request 
for  the  National  Industrial  Pollution 
Control  Council  by  $1  million,  from  $323  - 
000  to  $1,323,000.  I  think  this  Is  an  out- 
rageous increase  at  a  time  when  the 
President  Is  berating  Congress  for  "un- 
necessary spending." 

The  Council  was  established  on  April 
9,  1970,  pursuant  to  Executive  order  (3 
C.P.R.  915). 

The  Council  Is  composed  of  about  60 
persons  all  of  whom  are  executives  of 
some  of  the  Nation's  biggest  polluters.  It 
has  a  staff  of  13  persons.  No  less  than  5 
of  these  persons,  according  to  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  document — page  1001 — are 
GS-15's  with  a  salary  range  of  $25,583 
to  $33,260. 

The  Council  was  not  created  by  Con- 
gress and  lacks  any  statutory  basis.  The 
President's  Executive  order  which  es- 
tablished the  Council  referred  only  to 
"the  authority  vested  in  me  as  President 
of  the  United  States."  Although  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  also  states  that  it  Is  Issued 
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"in  furtherance  of  the  purpose  and  pol- 
icy" of  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1969,  there  is  nothing  in  NEPA 
which  provides  any  statutory  basis  for 
the  Council.  I  believe  that  none  exists. 

I  believe  that  the  proposed  appropri- 
ation item  plainly  violates  section  673  of 
title  31  of  the  United  States  Code.  This 
section  spe.;iflcally  forbids  the  use  of 
any — 

Public  moneys,  or  of  any  appropriation 
made  by  Congre3s  for  payment  cf  compen- 
sation or  expenses  of  any  .  .  .  council  .  .  . 
or  other  similar  body,  or  ...  or  for  e.xpenses 
In  connection  with  any  work  or  the  results 
of  any  work  ...  of  any  .  .  .  councU  .  .  . 
or  other  similar  body,  unless  the  creation  cf 
the  same  shall  be  or  shall  have  been  author- 
ized by  law  .  .  . 

As  I  have  noted,  the  Council  is  not 
authorized  by  law. 

Since  this  proposed  appropriation  for 
the  Council  violates  the  law,  I  urge  that 
the  entire  item  be  deleted. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  by  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation  to  add  $1  mil- 
lion to  the  President's  budget  for  the 
Coimcil  to — .. 

Conduct  a  study  of  the  effect  of  environ- 
mental requirements  on  the  competitive  po- 
sition of  American  business. 

This  is  a  function  of  the  Commerce 
Department,  not  a  bunch  of  industrial- 
ists. 

■nie  committiee  is  asking  these  indus- 
trialists to  study  the  effect  of  environ- 
mental requirements  on  themselves. 
These  industrial  polluters  are  then  ex- 
pected to  provide  by  February  1,  1974.  a 
complete  report  "to  the  committee." 
With  such  an  obvious  conflict  of  interest, 
the  report  would  surely  be  totally  biased. 

If  this  type  of  study  is  needed,  let  a 
Government  agency,  like  the  Commerce 
Department,  do  it  where  we  can  at  least 
hope  that  there  will  be  some  modicum 
of  objectivity. 

Moreover,  the  committee's  action,  in 
assigning  new  duties  to  the  Council,  vio- 
lates the  spirit  and  Intent  of  the  federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act  of  1972  (Public 
Law  92-463) ,  if  not  the  law  itself.  Section 
9(b)  of  that  act  specifies  that  advisory 
committees,  such  as  this  Coimcil,  "shall 
be  utilized  solely  for  advisory  fimctions." 
Surely  the  study  that  the  committee 
wants  is  beyond  the  scope  of  that  law. 

My  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page   34,  strike  all  on  lines   19 
through  23,  Inclusive. 

I  urge  your  support  for  this  amend- 
ment. 


June  14,  1973 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  TAKEOVER 
OP  LITHUANIA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or  Nirw  jzssET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1975 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  June  15 
commemorates  the  33d  anniversary  of 
the  Soviet  takeover  of  Lithuania.  On  this 
date,  in  1940,  the  Russian  nation  sub- 
jugated the  Baltic  States  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  under  the  dis- 
guise of  creating  a  new  and  higher  type 
of  social  entity— the  Soviet  peoples. 


Tlais  demonstration  of  "the  great 
friendship"  and  the  "insoluble  union"  of 
the  Soviet  peoples  is  in  fact  a  glorifica- 
tion of  the  Russian  nation  and  the  rele- 
gation of  other  nations  to  a  subsidiary 
or  inferior  status. 

The  history  of  the  Baltic  people  has 
been  one  largely  of  turmoil  and  turbu- 
lence. Their  dream  has  always  been  for 
independence  but,  unfortunately,  this 
dream  has  been  sadly  short-lived.  In 
June  of  1940,  the  Red  army  achieved  its 
long-awaited  goal  of  the  occupation  of 
Lithuania,  and  under  the  gun  of  the  Red 
army  and  Soviet  terror,  mock  elections 
were  organized  in  which  only  candidates 
approved  by  the  occupier  were  permitted. 

An  appeal  written  by  a  Lithuanian  in 
1955,  Liudvikas  Simutis,  illustrates  the 
plight  of  the  Baltic  people  only  too  well. 
It  explains  why  the  Lithuanian  people 
have  fought  so  tenaciously  for  their  free- 
dom. He  WTites: 

I  understand  that  I,  having  come  out  with 
a  gun  against  the  Soviet  government,  bad 
to  be  arrested  .  .  .  and  kept  a  certain  time  in 
prison;  however,  I  do  not  understand  why  I 
was  being  starved  in  prison  and  why  I  was 
degraded  In  various  ways.  Besides,  at  this 
time,  when  the  struggle  is  over,  when  we 
have  been  subdtied,  my  presence  in  prison 
Is  becoming  useless. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thousands  of  Lithua- 
nians must  now  live  under  Soviet  rule. 
The  hopes  and  prayers  of  free  people 
throughout  the  world  are  with  the  Lithu- 
anians who  want  to  return  to  the  free- 
dom that  they  once  enjoyed.  In  continu- 
ing to  look  resolutely  toward  a  free  and 
Independent  existence,  the  Lithuanian 
people  both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad  have  established  a  firm  founda- 
tion for  the  hope  of  free  men  everywhere 
that  the  goal  of  Lithuanian  national 
self-determination  will  soon  be  realized. 


June  lU,  1973 


SECRETARY    CALLAWAY    AND    THE 
END  OF  THE  DRAFT 


HON.  WIUIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  wiscoifstw 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPEESENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  June  14,  1973 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Howard  H.  "Bo"  Callaway,  has  already 
won  praise  for  his  forthright  stand  on 
the  question  of  equal  opportunity  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  enthusiasm  he  has 
brought  to  his  new  task  will  be  an  im- 
portant factor  in  strengthening  the  pro- 
fessionalism of  tlM  /  jmy. 

I  was  particularly  plea!%d  to  read  of 
his  stand  on  the  all-volunteer  force.  In 
contrast  to  those  who  seek  to  undercut 
the  modernization  program,  the  Secre- 
tary makes  his  point  quite  clearly: 

The  All-VoUmteer  Army  Is  going  to  work 
because  we  are  going  to  make  It  work. 
•  •  »  •  » 

(We  win  succeed)  by  continually  devel- 
ophig  programs  throughout  the  Army  ao 
that  instead  of  being  an  irritant,  a  man's 
Job  in  the  Army  is  a  part  of  his  Ufe  that's 
meaningful. 

Vou  can't  fool  a  young  person  today,  and 
that's  the  basis  we'll  have  to  use. 


That  attitude  of  confidence  Is  bound 
to  enhance  the  ability  of  the  Army  to  at- 
tract and  retain  a  high  caliber  force. 
Secretary  Callaway  recently  expressed 
these  and  other  views  In  an  interview 
in  the  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution, 
which  I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 
Callaway  Aim:  New  Respect  fob  Army 


(By  Bob  Fort) 

Washington.— Georgia's  Howard  H.  "Bo" 
Callaway  Inherited  a  multiplicity  of  prob- 
lems when  he  became  secretary  of  the  Army  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  but  it  doesn't  seem  to 
bother  him  too  much. 

More  than  likely.  It  has  something  to  do 
with  his  frame  of  mind  in  accepting  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  appointment  to  the  highest  post 
in  the  Army.  For,  when  It  was  suggested  to 
him  that  he  might  be  stepping  into  one  of 
the  toughest  Jobs  in  Washington,  Callaway 
quickly  corrected  the  suggestion  a  bit  and 
called  it  "the  most  exciting  Job." 

Sitting  casually  in  his  plush,  spacious 
Pentagon  office  late  in  the  afternoon  with 
several  hours  of  work  still  left,  Callaway  spoke 
with  resolve  when  the  problems  were  laid 
before  him  and  he  was  asked  what  he,  as 
Army  secretary,  planned  to  do  about  them: 

"The  all-voUmteer  Army  is  going  to  work 
because  we're  going  to  make  it  work." 

"We'd  like  more  money  .  .  .  But  I  don't 
think  that's  the  biggest  need  right  now." 

"When  we  win  back  the  respect  of  Ameri- 
cans for  the  Army,  lt'6  bound  to  be  an  excit- 
ing time." 

"The  Army's  got  to  get  more  sophisticated. 
The  world's  getting  more  sophisticated." 

"You  have  to  try  a  little  bit  of  everything. 
If  It  doesn't  work,  abandon  It  and  go  on." 

"I  want  to  go  out  and  talk  to  commanders 
myself.  I  want  to  talk  to  the  enlisted  men 
myself." 

"Drugs?  Sure,  it's  a  problem,  but  it's  part 

of  that  same  problem  we've  talked  about 

there's  more  permissiveness  in  America." 

"The  things  that  disturb  so  many  people 
who  say  discipline  is  breaking  down  don't 
even  Involve  discipline." 

As  he  reels  out  answers  like  this  to  ques- 
tions that  might  call  for  lengthy  Pentagon 
position  papers.  It  becomes  apparent  that 
Secretary  CaUaway  is  doing  his  homework 
and  knows  what  the  problems  are. 

If  he  has  a  dominating  conviction  about 
his  new  Job,  It  is  likely  the  conviction  that 
President  Nixon  knows  what  he  wants  in  the 
way  of  military  defense,  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  Army,  It  la  the  secretary's  Job  to  see  that 
It  Is  dcMie. 

The  subject  preoccupying  most  of  Cilia- 
way's  time  and  energy  in  the  months  Just 
ahead  wUl  be  the  all-volunteer  Army  concept. 
It  is  clearly  the  Nixon  administration's  pro- 
gram— formulated  largely  to  ward  off  discon- 
tent among  young  people  over  the  Selective 
Service  System,  and  heightened  by  public 
furor  over  the  unpopular  U.S.  engagement  in 
Indochina. 

The  overriding  danger  in  the  all-volunteer 
force  Is  frequently  sounded  by  its  sharpest 
critics — many  of  them  seasoned  old  military 
men — who  fear  the  force  will  become  over- 
biuxlened  with  mlsffts  from  clvUian  life  who 
are  there  for  the  money.  For,  after  all,  as  a 
result  of  the  drive  toward  an  all-volunteer 
force  and  elimination  of  the  draft,  a  basic 
private-grade  trainee  now  makes  three  times 
what  he  made  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

While  Callaway  admits  frankly  that  he 
doesnt  know  where  the  ultimate  answer  lies, 
his  desire  is  to  see  a  cross-section  of  Amer- 
icans represented  In  the  volimteer  Army. 

"My  goal  Will  be  to  pretty  much  have  a 
cross-section   of  America    (in  the  Army)," 
said  the  formsr  Republican  national  com- 
mitteeman from  Georgia,  also  a  one-time  gu- 
OXIX 124&— Put  U 
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bernatorlal  candidate  and  former  congress- 
man. 

"If  you've  got  that,  you've  got  an  Army 
that  the  people  of  America  trust." 

But  how  do  you  do  this?  "By  continually 
developing  programs  throughout  the  Army," 
suggests  Callaway,  "so  that  Instead  of  being 
an  Irritant,  a  man's  Job  In  the  Army  is  a  part 
of  his  life  that's  meaningful. 

"You  can't  fool  a  young  person  today,  and 
that's  the  basis  we'll  have  to  use." 

The  question  that  develops  as  a  conse- 
quence of  trimming  down  the  Army  into  an 
elite  volunteer  force  is  what  would  happen 
if  the  United  States  suddenly  found  Itself  in- 
volved in  an  all-out  engagement  on  some 
battlefield  and  had  to  muster  additional 
strength  rapidly.  After  making  the  volunteer 
Army  work,  that,  Callaway  acknowledges,  is 
his  second  major  problem. 

His  first  approach  to  the  problem  Is  the 
establishment  of  an  Army  that  is  quick- 
reacting  In  nature,  that  reUes  on  sophisticat- 
ed methods  like  helicopters  and  that  gets 
the  Job  done  without  a  lot  of  excess  fat  get- 
ting in  the  way. 

"I  can't  look  down  the  road  and  tell  what 
the  particular  needs  might  be,"  the  secre- 
tary said,  "but  if  we  do  the  kind  of  Job  we 
need  to  do,  yes,  we'll  have  a  more  efficient 
Army;  and  yes,  an  Army  that  gets  the  Job 
done  with  a  smaller  number  of  men. 

"We're  going  to  have  to  cut  out  needless 
tasks,  and  get  down  to  business.  The  Army's 
got  to  be  more  sophisticated.  The  world's 
getting  more  sophisticated." 

Callaway,  an  infantry  officer  in  the  Korean 
conflict,  readUy  agrees  with  those  who  pre- 
dict that  the  United  States  most  likely  haa 
fought  its  last  war  in  which  massive  ground 
contact — utilizing  the  "foot  soldier" — Is  pre- 
dominant. 

Because  of  new  systems  being  developed 
and  reliance  on  mechanization,  "our  Army 
wouldn't  be  prepared  to  do  that,"  Callaway 
said.  "It  would  take  a  couple  of  years  per- 
haps for  mobUlzatlon.  We  need  quick-react- 
ing, quick-striking  force. 

"I  can't  foresee  a  situation  where  we  wlU 
have  to  move  In  great  numbers  of  soldiers." 
With  this  Initial  restructuring  of  the  Army 
accomplished,  CaUaway  then  turns  his  at- 
tention toward  the  main  back-up  force — the 
Army  Reserve  and  the  Army  National 
Guard. 

Quite  frankly,  he  warns,  "If  we  don't  solve 
the  reserve  components  problem,  we're  not 
going  to  make  the  volunteer  Army  work." 
Because  the  reserves  would  be  the  chief 
reinforcement,  yet  must  entice  young  men  to 
volunteer  on  a  part-time  basU  with  this 
pending  possibility.  Callaway  sees  the  reserve 
program  as  more  of  a  problem  than  the 
active  Army. 

"When  you're  talking  to  an  18-year-old 
about  a  six-year  obligation  (currently  re- 
quUed  In  the  reserve) ,  it's  pretty  hard."  Cal- 
laway said. 

"I  want  to  experiment,  pretty  soon  with 
a  three-year  commitment.  And,  of  course,  in 
the  reserves  the  same  thing  applies  as  in  the 
active  Army— you've  got  to  make  a  man's 
Job  important  and  meaningful  to  him." 

Current  proposals  before  Congress  for  new 
benefits  to  reservists  are  on  shaky  groimd, 
because  some  critics  feel  too  much  money 
woiUd  be  spent  on  re -enlistment  bonuses. 
Veterans  Administration  payments  and  other 
new  fringe  benefits  for  part-time  reservists 
Callaway  feels  confident  the  best  of  the  pro- 
posals will  make  it  through,  and  has  a  couple 
of  extra  Ideas  that  won't  cost  the  govern- 
ment directly. 

They  concern  the  Involvement  of  private 
industry  in  support  of  the  reserve  program, 
and  several  clvUlan-mUitary  boards  are  work- 
ing In  these  areas  right  now. 

Two  relatively  easy  steps  recommended  by 
Callaway  are  payment  of  a  differential  be- 
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tween  what  an  employe  makes  whUe  at- 
tending two  weeks  of  summer  training  each 
year  and  what  his  clvUlan  salary  would  be 
and  granting  of  extra  leave  time  by  em- 
ployers so  that,  as  many  reservists  ccwnplain, 
they  would  not  have  to  use  vacation  time  to 
fulfill  their  reserve  obligations. 

"This  is  one  of  the  toughest  areas  In  the 
volunteer  Army  program,"  Callaway  said, 
"and  it's  going  to  have  to  work  for  the 
volunteer  Army  to  work." 

On  the  subject  of  discipline  and  morale— 
which  many  see  as  the  major  threat  to  a 
ready  Army — Callaway  tends  to  see  the  critics 
frequently  as  exaggerating  their  claims,  or 
at  least  criticizing  the  wrong  things. 

But  he  flatly  contends  that  as  long  as  the 
American  society  moves  toward  more  per- 
missiveness— not  necessarily  with  a  negative 
tone,  but  Involving  more  trust  of  young 
people — the  Army's  trend  wUl  have  to  follow 
to  an  extent. 

"The  Army  is  part  of  America,"  the  secre- 
tary said,  "and  there's  more  permissiveness 
than  18  or  20  years  ago."  This  doesn't  mean 
that  Callaway  Intends  to  let  privates  run  the 
Army. 

"The  Army's  overriding  mission  is  to  have 
an  Army  ready  for  combat.  In  today's  Army, 
there  Is  no  compromise  with  that  point. 

"But  look  at  It  this  way.  There  are  some 
old  veterans  out  there  seeing  that  there  is 
no  reveille  every  morning  after  a  man  is  out 
of  basic  training,  and  they  might  think  this 
means  discipline  is  declining. 

"But  if  you're  there  (in  the  Army)  as  a 
mature  adult,  we  Just  want  you  there  for 
training  or  duty  on  time.  If  a  man  Is  not 
there  on  time,  and  we  relax  and  say  that's 
not  Important,  that's  a  breakdown  in  dis- 
cipline. 

"Or  take  beer  in  barracks.  There's  been  a 
lot  of  criticism  of  this  type  of  thing.  But  if  a 
soldier  Is  a  mature  adult,  this  type  of  thing 
doesn't  constitute  a  breakdown  in  discipline. 
"If  (a  soldier)  becomes  drunk  and  dis- 
orderly, then  that's  a  breakdown  In  discip- 
line. 

"The  things  that  disturb  so  many  people 
don't  even  involve  discipline,"  Callaway  said. 
The  new  secretary  views  the  drug  prob- 
lem with  concern  over  its  developing  in  the 
first  place,  but  optimism  that  the  worst  is 
over  and  the  problem  won't  plague  the 
Army  forever. 

"Sure.  It's  a  problem,  but  It's  part  of  that 
same  problem  we've  talked  about— there's 
more  permissiveness  In  America,"  he  said. 

Callaway  said  he  feels  the  Southeast  Asian 
war  contributed  In  large  part  to  the  drug 
problem,  coupled  with  "a  lot  of  Indifference 
among  commanders"  a  lot  of  whom  felt  they 
didn't  have  time  or  Inclination  to  deal  with 
the  problem  when  a  war  was  going  on. 

"But  that's  a  whole  lot  better  now,"  said 
Callaway.  "The  volunteer  Army  is  helping 
this  problem  a  lot.  and  we're  far  better  off 
than  we  were  say  six  months  ago." 

While  the  drug  problem  originated  in  the 
main  in  Indochina,  transfers  and  changing 
tours  of  duty  have  focused  it  in  Europe, 
where  Callaway  says  "the  most  severe  prob- 
lems" exist  today. 

"I  want  to  go  out  and  talk  to  commanders 
myself.  I  want  to  talk  to  the  enUsted  men 
myself,  and  see  where  we  can  solve  this  prob- 
lem," he  said. 

"If  a  man  Is  In  the  Army  as  a  volunteer 
and  with  a  purpose,  the  drug  problem 
shouldn't  be  too  bad  any  more.  We  can 
solve  it. 

"But  If  we  can't  solve  an  individual's 
problem,  we'd  Just  have  to  separate  him  from 
the  Army." 

CaUaway  is  convinced— and  as  he  confers 
with  four-star  generals  who  must  caU  the 
signals  eventuaUy  through  the  chain  of 
command,  he  emphasizes— that  the  Army  is 
facing  the  dilemma  of  having  to  win  re- 
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newed  public  support  In  the  post-Vietnam 
era. 

While  tlie  bombing  in  Indochina  goes  on 
and  lAmerlcan  negotiators  continue  their 
strugWe  to  make  President  Nixon's  peace 
agreement  work,  the  Army  for  all  practiced 
purposes  is  disengaged  from  Southeast  Asia. 
And  now,  says  the  Army  secretary,  is  a  time 
for  winning  back  respect  and  support  for 
the  military. 

"We're  going  in  the  right  direction,"  he 
said,  "as  we  win  back  the  support  of  the 
American  people.  Thafs  my  main  concern — 
winning  back  respect  In  the  post-Vietuam 
era. 

"If  we  do  this,  it's  bound  to  be  an  exciting 
time  for  the  Army." 

On  the  subject  of  discipline  and  morale — 
which  many  see  as  the  major  threat  to  a 
ready  Army — Callaway  tends  to  see  the  critics 
frequently  as  exaggerlng  their  claims,  or 
at  least  crltclzlng  the  wrong  things. 

But  he  flatly  contends  that  as  long  as  the 
American  society  moves  toward  more  per- 
missiveness— not  necessarily  with  a  negative 
tone,  but  Involving  more  trust  of  young 
people,  there  will  be  certain  abuses. 
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widow  with  a  child  from  $104  to  $110 
monthly. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  social 
security  should  not  be  counted  in  com- 
puting veterans  benefits.  These  are  two 
different  sources  of  retirement  income 
for  our  senior  citizens.  They  are  very 
much  like  separate  pensions  from  two 
different  companies.  They  should  not  be 
played  off  one  against  the  other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  Veterans 
Committee  will  act  quickly  and  favor- 
ably on  this  measure,  and  urge  all  Mem- 
bers support  when  it  reaches  the  floor 
for  a  vote. 


June  H,  1973 


LITHUANIA 


BADLY  NEEDED  VETERANS 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHnC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  14,  1973 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  very 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Compensation  and  Pension  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  chaired 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Teague)  is  beginning  hear- 
ings on  a  bill  that  I  introduced  together 
with  several  other  Members.  This  bill. 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  deserving  of  every  Mem- 
ber's careful  attention  and  favorable 
consideration.  Basically,  its  aim  is  to  pro- 
tect veterans  and  their  families  from 
losing  all  or  part  of  their  veterans  pen- 
sions as  a  result  of  the  recent  20-per- 
cent social  security  increase. 

Under  present  law,  eligibility  for  VA 
pensions  is  based  on  income  ceilings 
which  include  social  security  benefits. 
This  necessarily  means  that  when  there 
Is  an  increase  in  social  security  rates,  the 
veteran,  whose  income  is  pushed  above 
a  certain  level,  may  see  his  pension 
dwindle  away. 

We  are  all  aware,  that  this  provision 
strikes  hardest  at  those  who  can  least 
afford  it,  namely,  our  senior  citizens.  We 
should  remember  that  many  of  those  who 
would  be  benefited  by  the  bill  are  vet- 
erans of  the  First  World  War  whose 
average  age  is  over  75  years.  To  these 
elderly  veterans,  and  to  their  colleagues 
who  fought  in  other  conflicts,  any  in- 
come loss  would  be  an  extremely  hard 
blow.  This  is  especially  true  in  these 
times  of  high  inflation. 

This  bill  would  raise  by  $600  the  ceil- 
ing on  Income  which  a  veteran  could 
earn  without  losing  his  pension.  It  would 
also  increase  the  formula  for  computing 
veterans  benefits.  For  a  veteran  with  no 
dependents,  the  base  will  be  Increased 
from  $130  to  $148  monthly;  for  a  vet- 
eran with  a  dependent  from  $148  to  $158 
monthly:  for  a  widow  with  no  children 
from  $87  to  $93  monthly;   and  for  a 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14.  1973 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  June  15 
marks  the  33d  anniversary  of  the  forci- 
bls  annexatipn  of  Lithuania  into  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1940.  It  is  an  unhappy 
anniversay.  and  the  post- World  War  II 
history  of  Lithuania  bears  grim  testi- 
mony to  the  continuing  fight  of  a  proud 
people  to  maintain  their  own  national 
integrity. 

Many  Americans  have  forgotten  the 
brutal  manner  in  which  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, in  September  1939,  moved  troops  in- 
to the  Baltic  Republics  of  Lithuania,  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia. 

The  independence  of  Lithuania  was 
terminated  on  June  15,  1940,  when  an 
army  of  occupation  of  140,000  men  was 
sent  by  the  Soviet  Union  into  that  coun- 
try. With  the  support  of  this  occupying 
force,  the  Soviets  staged  mock  elections, 
in  which  only  one  slate  of  Moscow-spon- 
sored candidates  was  permitted.  In  this 
manner,  subverting  the  will  of  the  Lithu- 
anian people,  the  Soviet  Union  formally 
annexed  Lithuania. 

The  Communist  leadership  has  at- 
tempted in  every  way  to  destroy  the 
Lithuanian  language,  culture,  and  reli- 
gion. In  an  article  in  the  Lithuanian 
Quarterly,  Dr.  Jonas  Puzinas  points  out 
that — 

Wherever  one  turns  m  Lithuania  nowa- 
days, one  runs  constantly  into  un-Llthua- 
nian  things.  Quite  a  number  of  Lithuanian 
schools  were  given  names  of  various  commu- 
nists. The  University  of  Vilnius,  the  oldest 
university  in  East-Central  Europe  (establish- 
ed 1579)  has  been  named  after  Vlncas  Kap- 
sukas.  although  the  Lithuanian  communist 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  science  or 
education.  Many  villages  that  had  ancient 
names  for  centuries  now  have  been  renamed 
after  the  Russian  and  Lithuanian  commu- 
nists. 

In  their  effort  to  destroy  the  Lithuan- 
ian nationality,  notes  Dr.  Puzinas: 

The  Soviet  Russians,  wishing  to  have  the 
eastern  regions  of  Lithuania  In  a  kind  of 
mixed  stage,  push  the  Poles  who  dwell  in 
these  regions  as  well  as  Polonlzed  Lithuan- 
ians and  Byelorussians  into  better  paying 
positions.  The  latter  are  appointed  to  vari- 
ous local  positions.  In  such  linguistically 
mixed  areas,  the  Imported  Russian  colonists 
find  it  easier  to  establish  themselves.  The 
same  method  is  used  in  the  Klalpeda-Memel 
region. 

The  Lithuanian  people  have  shown 
their  hostility  to  Soviet  rule,  and  have 


paid  a  heavy  price  for  such  opposition 
On  June  22.  1941.  the  Lithuanian  people 
revolted  against  the  Soviet  occupation 
and  control  and  proclaimed  the  reestab- 
hshment  of  an  independent  state.  This 
effort  cost  the  Lithuanians  almost  12  - 
000  casualties.  The  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, proclaimed  by  the  leaders  of  the 
revolt,  was  disbanded  as  Lithuania  was 
occupied  by  the  German  armies  on  the 
march  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

From  1945,  when  the  Soviet  Union 
reimposed  its  rule,  imtil  approximately 
1953  an  armed  patriotic  resistance 
movement  waged  a  war  against  the 
Communists  with  approximately  50,000 
Lithuanian  patriots  losing  their  lives. 
The  Soviet  leaders,  in  an  effort  to  elim- 
inate the  national  resistance,  deported 
about  every  sixth  Lithuanian  to  the  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  to  con- 
centration camps,  where  a  large  number 
of  them  died  to  the  harsh  conditions 
starvation,  and  executions. 

To  this  very  day.  Lithuanians  are 
risking  and  sacrificing  their  lives  in  de- 
finance  of  the  Commimlst  regime  The 
protests  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
against  the  denial  of  the  right  of  na- 
tional self-determination,  continued 
religious  and  poUtical  persecutions,  and 
the  violation  of  human  rights  by  the 
Soviet  Union  reached  tragic  heights  on 
May  14.  1972.  when  a  Lithuanian  youth. 
Romas  Kalanta.  burned  himself  in  Kau- 
nas as  a  martyr  to  Soviet  oppression. 
This  act  triggered  widespread  demon- 
strations in  the  area  and  was  culminated 
by  two  other  self-immolations.  Such 
dramatic  events  demonstrate  that  the 
Lithuanian  people  have  not  acquiesced 
to  the  Soviet  occupation,  but  rather  are 
still  striving  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
mzed  the  forceful  annexation  of  Lithu- 
ania and  the  other  Baltic  States  into 
the  Soviet  Union.  As  we  now  prepare 
for  a  summit  meeting  with  the  Com- 
munist leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union 
It  is  essential  that  we  not  misunderstand 
their  intentions.   The  grip  they  have 
upon  the  satellite  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  is  as  tight  as  ever.  The  Berlin 
Wall  remains,  and  repression  is  mount- 
ing within  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  As 
long  as  the  Soviet  Union  maintains  its 
control  of  countries  such  as  Lithuania 
against  the  will  of  its  people.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  its  worid  view  has 
in  any  significant  manner  been  altered 
We  must  continue  to  demand  that  ali 
peoples  be  given  the  right  to  self-deter- 
mination. The  people  of  Lithuania  have 
not  been  forgotten,  and  at  this  time  it 
is  important  that  we  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  goal  of  Lithuanian  freedom 
and  independence. 


ELECTION  OF  MISSOURI  OPTOMET- 
RIC  ASSOCIATION  PRESIDENT 

HON.  BIU  D.  BURLISON 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14,  1973 
Mr.    BURLISON    of    Missouri.    Mr. 
Speaker,  my  constituent.  Dr.  Walker  J. 


June  U,  1973 

Long  has  recently  been  elected  president 
of  the  Missouri  Optometric  Association. 
I  would  like  to  congratulate  him  on  this 
honor  and  commend  the  association  for 
its  foresight  in  selecting  such  an  out- 
standing leader. 

Dr.  Long  has  shown  concern  for  the 
profession  of  optometry  and  the  cause 
of  vision  through  his  assumption  of  ac- 
tivities in  the  Missouri  Optometric  As- 
sociation and  the  Southeastern  Missouri 
Optometric  Society.  He  has  contributed 
to  the  community  interests  at  large 
through  service  and  holding  offices  for 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Poplar  Bluff  Lions  Club,  the  Three  River 
Shrine  Club,  the  Osage  Boy  Scout  Dis- 
trict, the  U.S.  Savings  Bond  Committee 
for  Butler  County,  board  member  of  the 
United  Fund  and  Cerebral  Palsy,  and 
president  of  the  Missouri  Welfare  League. 
He  was  elected  as  city  alderman  of  Pop- 
lar Bluff  for  2  years. 

This  MOA  president  has  received  num- 
erous av/ards  and  citation.s  lor  his  out- 
standing service.  United  Ctrebral  Palsy 
awarded  him  the  citation  for  humani- 
tarian service  and  outstanding  coopera- 
tion In  1957.  He  was  honored  as  an  out- 
standing citizen  by  the  United  Fimd  in 
1968.  He  was  named  honorary  trustee  for 
the  Southeast  Missouri  Council  of  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

The  Missouri  Optometric  Association 
has  made  numerous  contributions  to  the 
State  of  Missouri  in  the  cause  of  better 
vision  care  and  greater  appreciation  of 
the  gift  of  vision.  Surely  during  Dr. 
Long's  tenure  as  president,  the  MOA  will 
continue  to  expand  upon  its  work  in  the 
State. 


MELROSE    CrVITAN    CLUB    NINTH 
GRADE  CITIZENS  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  FULTON 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1973 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing I  was  privileged  to  breakfast  with  as 
fine  a  group  of  young  men  and  women  as 
any  in  America. 

They  were  brought  to  the  Nation's 
Capital  by  the  Melrose  Civitan  Club  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  as  winners  or  partici- 
pants in  that  organization's  ninth  grade 
citizen  of  the  year  program.  Winners  are 
chosen  from  the  various  schools  in  our 
community  on  the  basis  essay  competi- 
tion and  other  criteria  in  which  they  out- 
line and  demonstrate  their  understand- 
ing and  comprehension  of  pubUc  service 
and  civic  responsibility. 

The  competition  is  keen  and  the  win- 
ners are  truely  superlative,  each  an  out- 
standing young  man  or  woman. 

Those  who  made  the  trip  this  year  in- 
clude: 

Janet  Baker,  W.  A.  Bass. 

Sarrie  Barnes,  Bellevue. 

Dorothy  Pigg,  T.P.S. 

Eric  Boswell.  Apollo. 

Debbie  Britt.  Meigs. 

Elizabeth  Downing,  Moore  Jr. 

Sharon  Glaser,  St.  Cecilia. 

Lisa  Jenkins,  Goodlettsvllle. 
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Orville  Kronk,  Goodpasture. 

Darlene  McEwen,  West  Jr. 

Mitzi  Martinez,  Rose  Park. 

Sherie  Miller.  Ewing  Park. 

Paul  Osborne.  McMurray. 

William  Utley  Smith.  Montgomery  Bell 
Academy. 

Donnie  Webb,  Neelys  Bend. 

James  Thomas,  Litton. 

Kathy  Aydclott,  Hendersonville. 

Diane  L.  Webb,  Bellevue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  genuinely  a  privilege 
and  honor  to  meet  and  associate  with  a 
group  of  young  citizens  such  as  this.  They 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  achieve- 
ment and  the  Melrose  Civitan  is  to  be 
particularly  commended  for  their  spon- 
sorship of  this  very  worthwhile  program. 


TAMPA-ST.       PETERSBURG       AREA 
LEADS  NATION  IN  JOB  GROWTH 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
v/hile  a  realtively  high  unemployment 
rate  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  end- 
ing our  involvement  in  the  Vietnam  war. 
I  am  pleased  to  announce  the  Tampa-St. 
Petersburg  area  of  Florida,  part  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  of  representing  in  Con- 
gress, leads  the  Nation  in  employment. 

The  following  article,  which  appeared 
in  the  June  9  issue  of  the  Tampa  Trib- 
ime.  reports  that  the  Tampa-St.  Peters- 
burg area  has  now  topped  the  Nation  in 
growth  of  nonfarm  wage  and  salary  em- 
ployment over  the  past  5  years,  with  an 
average  growth  rate  of  37.7  percent,  as 
compared  to  the  national  average  in- 
crease of  10.5  percent.  Hopefully,  as  our 
economy  adjusts  to  peacetime  conditions, 
the  unemployment  rate  will  drop  off  so 
that  all  areas  of  our  coimtry  will  be  able 
to  experience  the  job  growth  rate  now 
enjoyed  in  my  district  and  other  areas 
of  the  State  of  Florida. 

Here,  for  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues,  is  the  text  of  the  Tampa  Trib- 
une article : 

37.7  Percent — Bat  Area  Tops  Nation  in 

Job  Growth 

(By  Daniel  Ruth) 

The  Tampa-St.  Ptersburg  area  has  been 
r.\nked  first  in  the  nation  in  growth  of  non- 
farm  wage  and  salary  employment  over  the 
past  five  years,  according  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

The  total  average  for  growth  Is  37.7  per 
cent,  according  to  Brunswick  A.  Bagdon, 
southeastern  regional  director  of  the  depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  na- 
tional average  increase  Is  10.5  per  cent,  Bag- 
don said. 

Bagdon  broke  down  some  of  the  more  prom- 
inent employment  areas  to  better  explain 
why  the  Tampa-St.  Petersburg  area  holds  the 
top  spot. 

Between  1967  and  1972,  Bagdon  said,  con- 
struction employment  rose  71.7  per  cent; 
banking,  insurance  and  real  estate  Jobs 
jumped  52  per  cent;  restaurant  employment 
grew  49.2  per  cent:  labor  trades  saw  an  in- 
crease of  33  per  cent  and  government  employ- 
ment rose  28  per  cent. 

In  1967  there  were  258.000  nonfarm  workers 
in  the  Tampa-St.  Petersburg  area.  By  1972 
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that  figure  had  risen  to  34,000,  reflecting  a 
percentage  change  of  37.2  per  cent. 

Miami,  ranking  second  behind  Tampa-St. 
Petersburg,  showed  an  increase  of  33.6  per 
cent  over  the  last  five  years. 

There,  growth  in  the  employment  market 
went  from  416,000  in  1967  to  a  1972  figure 
of  556,000. 

However,  Miami  took  the  lead  in  manu- 
facturing Job  increases  with  a  gain  of  26.9  per 
cent.  Denver  was  second  with  19.0  per  cent, 
and  Tampa  ranked  third  with  a  17.7  per  cent 
increase. 

Last  year,  Tampa-St.  Petersburg  had  an 
increase  of  9.4  per  cent  from  the  1971  figure 
for  nonfarm  employment  as  the  labor  force 
grew  from  323,000  to  354,000. 

Miami  in  that  same  period  experienced  a 
7.1  per  cent  growth  increase.  Miami's  em- 
ployment for  that  year  went  from  519,000  to 
556,000. 

In  the  manufacturing  field,  Miami  led  th« 
nation  with  a  9.3  per  cent  Increase.  Last  year, 
83,000  were  employed  as  opposed  to  76,000 
the  year  before. 

Tampa-St.  Petersburg  experienced  a  shift 
of  6.3  per  cent  when  55,000  were  counted  in 
manufacturing-related  Jobs.  In  1971  the  fig- 
lu-e  was  52.000. 

Dr.  O.  Hartley  Mellish,  an  economist  at  the 
University  of  South  Florida,  said  he  felt  a 
major  cause  of  the  employment  Increase  was 
tourism. 

He  said  the  growth  of  motels,  restaurants 
and  tourist  attractions  has  been  great. 

Melish  said  that  with  the  mcrease  in  tour- 
Ism,  the  demand  for  more  facilities  also  la 
generated.  This  In  turn  creates  more  Jobs. 
People  then  have  more  money,  and  thus  they 
demand  more  w.iys  to  spend  it,  creating  more 
Jobs,  he  said. 

"Growth  is  a  characteristic  In  the  state  of 
Florida."  said  Bagdon  from  his  office  In  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  ".  .  .  and  it  has  been  for  many 
years." 

The  statistics  released  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment show  a  decrease  in  employment  in 
northern  Job  markets  such  as  New  York.  St. 
Louis,  and  Boston. 

"Because  of  the  aging  of  the  core  of  the 
city,  business  and  industry  start  relocating," 
said  Bagdon.  He  said  that  urban  problems 
such  as  decay,  taxes  and  crime  have  con« 
tributed  to  the  migration  south. 

Mellish  agreed,  saying  that  the  northern 
economy  Is  "stagnate."  He  said  the  Florida 
climate  is  an  inducement  to  come  south, 
even  if  it  means  a  reduction  in  salary. 

Bagdon  said  that  much  of  the  Florida 
work  force  making  Tampa-St.  Petersburg 
number  one  is  made  up  of  retired  persons. 
These  people,  Bagdon  said,  cannot  meet  the 
standard  of  living  on  their  current  Incomes 
lmpK3sed  through  pensions  and  Social  Secu- 
rity. 


PUBLIC  EMPLOYEES  RELATIONS 
ACT  OF   1973 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1973 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  Con- 
gressman Carl  Perkins,  chairman  of 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  and  my- 
self are  introducing  the  Public  Employees 
Relations  Act  of  1973.  It  is  similar  to  leg- 
islation which  I  introduced  along  with 
some  90  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives during  the  92d  Congress.  This 
bill  would  guarantee  and  protect  the 
rights  of  employees  over  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  employment.  It  has  been  en- 
dorsed  by   the   Coalition  of  American 
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Public  Employees,  the  coalition  formed 
last  March  includes  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  the  Federation  of  State. 
County  and  Municipal  Employees,  and 
the  International  Association  of  Fire 
Fighters.  This  coalition  represents  over  4 
million  public  employees.  Joining  me  this 
morning  in  this  press  conference  are 
Jerry  Wurf,  president  of  AFSCME.  How- 
ard McClennan,  president  of  lAFF,  and 
Terry  Hemdon,  executive  secretary  of 
the  National  Education  Association. 

This  legislation  would  create  an  im- 
partial Federal  agency  to  set  minimum 
standards  for  assuring  full  and  free  bar- 
gaining between  employers  and  em- 
ployees in  State  and  local  goverrunent.  It 
would  provide  the  machinery  needed  to 
head  off  conflict  and  resolve  dilTerences 
with  a  minimum  of  disruption.  It  would 
Impose  upon  both  employers  and  em- 
ployee groups  certain  basic  responsibil- 
ities toward  the  public  to  assure  that 
labor-management  relations  are  con- 
ducted in  a  responsible  manner. 

The  absence  of  Federal  law  and  the  in- 
adequacy of  State  and  local  legislation 
has  resulted  In  strife  and  unrest  in  many 
jurisdictions.  Hearings  held  by  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  last  year  on 
public  employee  labor  relations  pointed 
up  the  need  for  Federal  action  to  protect 
the  rights  of  public  employees  and  to 
minimize  friction  in  public  employee 
labor  relations. 

State  and  local  government  employ- 
ment Is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  sec- 
tors of  our  economy.  There  are  over 
80,000  units  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  the  United  States. 

Unionization  among  public  employees 
Is  proportionately  greater  than  in  private 
Industry.  More  than  3  million  employees 
of  government  and  public  institutions  are 
organized  in  unions  and  unionlike  asso- 
ciations. Unionization  in  the  public  sec- 
tor is  an  accomplished  fact  and  union 
growth  Is  accelerating. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  the  declared 
labor  relations  policy  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  State  and  local 
government  employees  must  be  changed 
accordingly.  It  demands  a  change  in  the 
thinking  that  public  workers  are  some- 
how different  and  less  entitled  to  certain 
basic  rights  than  their  counterparts  In 
business  and  Industry. 

I  Include  the  following: 
StiMVART  or  Majok  Provisions  op  Proposed 
Collective  Bargaining  SxATtrrE 

The  major  provisions  contained  In  the 
proposed  statute  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  statute  would  regulate  the  employ- 
ment relationship  between  certain  public 
employers  (i.e..  States,  territories,  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States  and  the  polit- 
ical BubdlvUlons  thereof)  and  their  em- 
ployees. 

2.  Administration  of  the  statute  would  be 
by  an  Impartial  agency  consisting  of  five 
members  appointed  by  the  President  wtth 
the  approval  of  the  Senate.  The  Commis- 
sion's principal  office  would  be  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  it  would  be  able  to  estab- 
lish state  and  regional  offices. 

3.  The  Commission  would  be  responsible 
for  interpreting,  applying  and  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  the  statute.  Including  the  de- 
termination of  all  questions  relating  to  em- 
ployee representation,  and  would  employ  an 
Executive  Director  and  such  other  persona 
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as  would  be  required  for  it  to  carry  out  Its 
functions.  A  General  Counsel  for  the  Com- 
mission would  be  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  approval  of  the  Senate. 

4.  Each  employer  would  bargain  over  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment  and  other 
matters  of  mutual  concern  relating  thereto 
exclusively  with  the  employee  organization 
that  represented  a  majority  of  the  employees 
In  an  appropriate  unit. 

6.  An  employee  organization  would  be 
recognized  as  the  exclusive  representative 
if  it  was  able  to  demonstrate  its  majority 
support  through  appropriate  evidence.  An 
election  would  be  held  if  the  Commission 
concluded  that  other  forms  of  evidence  were 
not  adequate  to  demonstrate  majority  sup- 
port or  if  there  were  competing  claims  from 
two  or  more  employee  organizations. 

6.  Supervisors  and  non-supervisors  would 
be  required  to  have  separate  bargaining 
units,  except  In  the  case  of  firefighters,  pub- 
lic safety  officers  and  educational  employees. 
In  regard  to  firefighters,  supervisors  and  non- 
supervisors  could  be  Included  in  the  same 
unit  and  in  regard  to  public  safety  officers 
and  educational  employees,  they  could  be 
included  in  the  same  unit  if  a  majority  of 
the  employees  in  each  category  desired  such 
inclusion.  Professionals  and  non-profession- 
als would  be  required  to  have  separate  bar- 
gaining units  unless  a  majority  of  the  em- 
ployees in  each  category  desired  inclusion 
in  a  single  unit. 

7.  All  members  of  the  bargaining  unit  who 
were  not  members  of  the  recognized  orga- 
nization would  be  required,  as  a  condition 
of  continued  employment,  to  pay  to  such 
organization  an  amount  equal  to  the  dues 
and  assessments  charged  members. 

8.  An  employer  and  a  recognized  organiza- 
tion would  be  permitted  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  pursuant  to  which  all  members  of 
the  bargaining  unit  would  be  required,  as  a 
condition  of  continued  employment,  to  be- 
come members  of  the  recognized  organiza- 
tion. 

9.  Impasses  In  bargaining  would  be  re- 
solved as  follows  : 

(a)  A  mediator  would  be  appointed  by 
the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice and  would  meet  with  the  parties  in  an 
effort  to  effect  a  mutually  acceptable  agree- 
ment; 

(b)  If  the  mediator  were  not  successful 
In  resolving  the  dispute  within  a  specified 
number  of  days  after  his  appointment,  a 
fact-finder  with  power  to  make  findings  of 
fact  and  to  recommend  terms  of  settlement 
would  be  selected  by  the  parties,  ««•  if  they 
were  unable  to  agree  upon  a  mutually  ac- 
ceptable person,  would  be  appointed  by  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  ConcUiatlon  Service. 
The  recognized  organization  would  decide 
whether  the  recommendations  of  the  fact- 
finder are  to  be  binding  or  only  advisory. 

10.  If  the  recommendations  are  to  be  bind- 
ing, the  recognized  organization  would  be 
prohibited  from  engaging  in  a  strike.  If  they 
are  to  be  only  advisory,  the  organization 
would  be  permitted  to  strike  and  the  strike 
would  be  enjolnable  only  to  the  extent  that 
it  posed  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  the 
public  health  or  safety,  or  if  the  organiza- 
tion had  not  attempted  to  utilize  the  Im- 
passe procedures  provided  in  the  statute. 

11.  An  employer  and  a  recognized  organiza- 
tion would  be  permitted  to  substitute  their 
own  impasse  procedures  for  those  provided  in 
the  statute. 

12.  Disputes  involving  the  interpretation 
or  application  of  the  provisions  of  negotiated 
agreements  could  be  submitted  to  binding 
arbitration  pursuant  to  procedures  set  forth 
in  such  agreements  or,  in  the  absence  of  such 
procedures,  could  be  submitted  by  either 
party  to  binding  arbitration  pursuant  to  the 
rules  of  the  Commission. 

13.  It  would  be  unlawful  for  an  employer 
to: 

(ft)     impoee    reprlsftls    or    discriminate 
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against  an  employee  for  exercising  the  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  statute; 

(b)  dominate  or  Interfere  with  the  forma- 
tion or  administration  of  an  employee  orga- 
nization; 

(c)  encourage  or  discourage  membership 
in  an  employee  organization  by  discriminat- 
ing in  regard  to  hire  tenure,  or  other  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment; 

(d)  fail  to  bargain  In  good  faith  with  a 
recognized  organization;  or 

(e)  deny  an  employee  organization  a  place 
to  meet,  access  to  work  areas,  or  the  use  of 
bulletin  boards,  mailboxes,  and  other  com- 
munication media,  or  refuse  to  deduct  mem- 
bership dues  for  an  employee  organization, 
and,  conversely,  once  an  organization  had 
been  recognized  as  the  exclusive  representa- 
tive, it  would  be  unlawful  for  an  employer  to 
grant  those  rights  to  any  other  emplovee 
organization. 

14.  It  would  be  unlawful  for  an  employee 
organization  to: 

(a)  attempt  to  cause  an  employer  to  com- 
mit an  act  prohibited  by  Section  13  above; 

(b)  restrain  or  coerce  an  employee  in  the 
exercise  of  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
statute  or  an  employer  in  the  selection  of  Its 
bargaining  representatives;  or 

(c)  fail  to  bargain  in  good  faith  If  It  has 
been  recognized  as  the  exclusive  representa- 
tive. 

15.  A  charge  that  an  act  prohibited  by  Sec- 
tion 13  or  Section  14  above  had  been  com- 
mitted could  be  filed  with  the  Commission 
and  the  Commission  would  be  empowered  to 
take  appropriate  steps  to  deal  with  the 
matter. 

16.  If  any  state,  territory  or  possession 
established  statutory  procedures  for  regulat- 
ing employer-employee  relations  that  were 
substantially  equivalent  to  those  provided 
in  this  statute,  it  would  be  permitted  to  oper- 
ate under  its  own  statute. 


BALTIC  NATIONS:  THE  UNRE- 
SOLVED LEGACIES 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or   VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14.  1973 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Lithuanian-Americans  and 
Lithuanians  throughout  the  world  will 
observe  the  33d  sad  axmiversary  of  the 
forcible  annexation  of  their  native  land 
into  the  Soviet  Union  on  June  15. 

In  commemoration  of  this  Important 
anniversary,  the  President  of  the  Lithu- 
anian-American    Commimity     of     the 
U.S.A.,  Inc.,  has  forwarded  to  me  a  copy 
of  an  information  sheet  concerning  the 
long    struggle    pressed    ceaselessly    by 
Lithuanians  everywhere  for  a  solution  to 
the  unresolved  legacies  of  the  Second 
World  War  which  have  resulted  In  denial 
of  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Lithuania 
and  the  other  Baltic  nations  to  determine 
their  own  destinies.  As  I  believe  this  in- 
formation would  be  of  interest  to  all  who 
read  this  Record,  and  who  seek  to  en- 
courage those  who  continue  this  fight 
against  oppression,  I  insert  it  in  full  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcord: 
Baltic  Nations:  The  Unresolved  Legacies 
Today,  the  United  States  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  the  most  meaningful  and  poten- 
tially rewarding  era  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. For  the  first  time  in  the  last  fifty  years, 
global  peace  Is  attainable.  However,  global 
peace  is  only  the  first  great  objective  of  our 
nation,  we  must  also  seek  the  attainment  of 
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freedom  and  Justice  for  all  oppressed  nations. 
For  even  If  the  countries  of  the  world  cease 
hostilities  toward  one  another,  the  unre- 
solved legacies  of  the  Second  World  War  must 
be  confronted;  the  status  of  the  Baltic 
Nations  must  be  once  and  for  all — equitably 
resolved.  Furthermore,  let  lis  not  be  fooled 
that  world  peace  can  be  attained  by  offering 
the  Inalienable  rights  of  the  people  of  Lithu- 
ania and  the  other  Baltic  Nations  upon  the 
altar  of  appeasement. 

The  Lithuanian  people  have  continuously 
struggled  to  reject  the  oppressive  communist 
system  from  Lithuanian  soU  ever  since  the 
forcible  annexation  into  the  Soviet  Union  on 
June  15, 1940. 

The  post-war  history  of  Lithuania  bears 
grim  testimony  of  this  rejection  of  forcible 
Incorporation.  From  1944  to  1952,  anti-Soviet 
partisans  struggled  for  freedom  against  the 
Soviet  military  occupation  in  protracted 
guerrilla  warfare  at  a  cost  of  over  fifty  thou- 
sand Lithuanian  lives.  During  Stalin's  era. 
over  one-Sixth  of  the  Lithuanian  people  were 
deported  to  Russia  and  Siberia  in  an  effort 
to  depopulate  and  subjugate  the  Lithuanian 
Nation.  To  demonstrate  the  extent  of  this 
depopulation  in  comparison  to  the  United 
States,  it  would  mean  the  elimination  of  all 
the  people  from  the  thirty  largest  cities  In 
this  country. 

To  this  very  day,  Lithuanians  are  risking 
and  sacrificing  their  lives  in  defiance  of  the 
communist  regime.  The  protests  of  the  Lith- 
uanian people  against  the  denial  of  the  right 
of  national  self-determination,  continued 
religious  and  political  persecutions,  and  the 
violation  of  human  rights  by  the  Soviet 
Union  reached  tragic  heights  on  May  14, 
1972,  when  a  Lithuanian  youth,  Romas 
Kalanta,  burned  himself  in  Kaunas  as  a 
martjT  In  prote.st  to  Soviet  oppression.  This 
act  triggered  wide-spread  demonstrations  in 
the  area  and  was  culminated  by  two  other 
Belf-hnmolatlons.  Such  dramatic  events  dem- 
onstrate that  the  Lithuanian  people  have  not 
acquiesced  to  the  Soviet  occupation,  but 
rather  are  still  striving  for  freedom  and 
independence. 

The  United  States  has  never  recognized 
the  forceful  annexation  of  Lithuania  and  the 
other  Baltic  States  into  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  steadfast  policy  of  the  United  States 
gives  succor  to  the  Lithuanian  people  and 
reinforces  their  determination  to  await  na- 
tional Independence  while  it  also  discourages 
the  Soviet  policies  of  Russificatlon  and  effec- 
tive absorption  of  Lithuania.  Latvia  and 
Estonia  Into  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  89th  U.S.  Congress  during  its  second 
session  was  explicit  in  its  determination  to 
forestall  any  Russificatlon  and  absorption  of 
the  Baltic  States  by  the  Soviet  Union  when 
it  adopted  House  Concurring  Resolution  416. 
which  urges  the  President  to  bring  up  for 
discussion  the  question  of  the  status  of  the 
Baltic  States  in  the  United  Nations  and 
other  international  forums.  The  European 
Security  Conference  Is  such  an  international 
forum.  We  ask  your  support  in  urging  the 
United  States  delegates  to  openly  state  the 
U.S.  policy  of  non-recognition  and  raise  the 
Baltic  question  directly  as  Congress  has 
specified. 


YOUNG  AMERICANS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF   NEW   JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14.  1973 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
had  the  opportimlty  to  participate  in 
flag-raising  ceremonies  at  the  Glenvlew 
School  In  Haddon  Heights,  N.J.  I  was  in- 
volved as  it  was  my  pleasure  to  furnish 
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the  school  with  a  flag  which  had  flown 
over  the  Capitol. 

I  just  want  to  say  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
was  deeply  moved  by  the  show  of  patriot- 
ism displayed  on  this  very  special  day. 
All  the  students  expressed  a  very  deep, 
loyal  interest  in  their  country  and  its 
heritage.  This  great  feeling  for  their 
country  also  transcends  to  their  other 
classes  as  well,  and  I  should  like  to  in- 
clude for  the  Record  a  vocabulary  les- 
son the  students  formulated  using  the 
words  "Red,  white  and  blue" : 

R — Representation  of  the  People. 

E — Election  by  the  People. 

D — Democracy  for  'he  People. 

W— Within  our  country  there  are  those 
who  care  for  the  welfare  of  others. 

H — Honor  and  Respect. 

I — Independence. 

T — Trust. 

E — Equal  Rights  for  All. 

B — Bravery. 

L — Love,  of  God  and  Country. 

U — United. 

E — ^Education  for  All. 

The  above  lesson  was  prepared  by  the 
students  of  Mrs.  Fran  Kings'  readins 
class.  It  is  a  fine  tribute  to  our  flag  and 
our  country,  by  equally  fine  sixth  graders. 


TEXAS    INSTRUMENTS    INC.    PROG- 
RESS BUILDS  AMERICA 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14.  1973 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  financial  success  of  business  is  the 
cornerstone  of  building  our  country  in  a 
progressive  way.  The  other  day  a  discus- 
sion developed  as  to  what  comes  first  in 
building  prosperity.  Is  it  Government? 
Is  it  labor?  Or,  is  it  business? 

Take,  for  example,  the  largest  business 
In  my  district,  Texas  Instruments  Inc. 
It  is  essential  that  they  stay  busy  and 
continue  to  make  a  profit  so  that  labor 
will  be  gainfully  employed  at  their  plant. 
Every  working  man  and  woman  in  their 
company  has  an  interest  in  Texas  In- 
struments making  a  profit  so  that  he  or 
she  will  have  a  good  job  and  a  secure 
future. 

Let  me  give  you  some  facts  on  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  the  Goverrunent  for  Texas 
Instruments  to  be  prosperous.  In  1972, 
Texas  Instruments  paid  its  stockholders 
about  $9  million  in  dividends.  In  the 
same  year  it  remitted  in  excess  of  $50 
million  in  taxes  of  all  types  including  em- 
ployee withholding  for  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments.  This  means  that 
for  every  dollar  in  dividends  a  Texas  In- 
struments shareholder  received,  govern- 
ment received  over  $5.50. 

Furthermore,  the  shareholder  paid  in- 
come taxes  on  the  dollars  he  received 
and  his  estate  will  pay  estate  tax  on  the 
value  of  the  stock  when  he  dies. 

Texas  Instruments  had  total  sales  In 
1972  of  more  than  $940  million — about 
30  percent  of  which  were  from  foreign 
operations. 

Total  net  profit  before  provision  for 
Income  taxes  was  over  $84  million.  Texaa 
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Instruments  Is  a  highly  progressive  tech- 
nological company.  Their  aggressive 
management  necessitate  retention  of 
most  of  their  earnings.  This  reinvested 
cash  funds  the  total  technical  effort  for 
research,  new  product  and  process  de- 
velopment, mechanization  design  and  the 
technical  support  of  manufacturing  and 
marketing.  In  1972  expenditures  for  tech- 
nological development  totaled  $154  mil- 
lion in  this  company  leaving  them  $84 
million  in  profits  before  taxes. 

The  foreign  operation  is  interesting 
and  healthy.  One  out  of  every  seven  of 
the  Texas  Instruments  jobs  in  the 
United  States  exists  so  as  to  serve  the 
company's  foreign  operations.  Texas  In- 
struments is  successfully  ahead  of  for- 
eign competition  because  of  this  policy 
of  meeting  the  aggresive  competition 
with  technological  development.  This  is 
living  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  retention  of 
earnings  for  future  growth. 

Prosperity  for  our  Nation  begins  when 
we  have  prosperity  for  our  industries. 

Every  worker  in  Texas  knows  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  the  plant  open  and 
keeping  the  business  going.  We  want 
Texas  Instruments  to  continue  to  rein- 
vest earnings  to  provide  the  technological 
improvements  for  growth  tomorow.  The 
men  and  women  throughout  the  com- 
pany know  how  important  it  is  for  all  of 
us  to  concentrate  on  keeping  business 
healthy  and  keeping  retained  earnings 
working. 

I  sometimes  wonder  whether  bureau- 
crats in  Washington  fully  understand 
that  government  took  $5.50  in  taxes  for 
every  dollar  that  the  stockholders  re- 
ceived in  dividends.  These  taxes  came 
through  the  hard  work  of  the  people  who 
built  this  business.  The  business  pros- 
perity is  the  base  of  taxes. 

So  when  you  go  to  bed  tonight  add  a 
word  of  prayer  and  thanks  for  U.S.  in- 
dustry. Back  In  Texas  we  are  proud  and 
appreciative  of  Texas  Instruments  and 
every  other  fine  company  in  Texas  that 
provide  the  jobs  for  neighbors  and  by 
operating  profitably  pay  the  taxes  that 
support  our  Government. 


MEDGAR  EVERS  AND  THE 
McGEE  BILL 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
think  of  Medgar  Evers  and  his  violent 
death  10  years  ago,  we  must  think  of 
the  future.  Evers  always  comprehended 
and  accepted  the  danger  of  his  succumb- 
ing to  violence.  He  knew  that  the  strug- 
gle for  human  liberty  and  freedom  would 
have  to  continue  when  he  was  gone.  He 
would  want  us  to  remember  and  honor 
him,  today,  simply  by  continuing  the 
good  fight  that  he  fought  for  civil  rights. 

Such  a  fight  has  just  been  waged  in 
the  U.S.  Senate.  A  bill  (S.  352)  that  will 
greatly  improve  and  open  up  our  system 
of  voter  registration  has  passed  the  Sen- 
ate and  is  now  before  the  House.  The  bill. 
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originally  introduced  by  Senator  McGee, 
is  something  that  Medgar  Evers  would 
have  approved,  supported,  and  worked 
for.  In  the  days  ahead,  let  the  Members 
of  this  body  consider  the  bill  and 
thougthfully  consider  the  life  and  death 
of  Medgar  Evers. 

An  interesting  article  was  written  by 
Bayard  Rustin,  the  executive  director  of 
the  A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute,  en- 
titled "Remembering  Medger  Evers."  I 
now  submit  the  article  for  the  collective 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 
The  article  follows: 

Remembering  Medgar  Evers  { 

(By  Bayard  Rustin) 
Medgar  Evers  was  a  quiet,  unassuming 
man  who  avoided  the  glare  of  publicity.  Yet 
his  character  was  unforgettable.  Fearless 
MTlthout  bravado,  he  was  devoted  to  orga- 
nizing blacks  In  a  forbidding  hate  Impelled 
state  that  systematically  snuffed  out  any 
potential  of  black  leadership.  When  he  died 
by  an  assassin's  bullet  ten  years  ago  this 
June  12,  Evers  and  a  handful  of  home  grown 
activists  had  already  set  in  motion  a  move- 
ment that  was  to  have  a  transforming  In- 
fluence on  the  political  landscape  of  the 
South  and,  particularly  Mississippi. 

Evers  succeeded  because  his  faith  was 
firmly  rooted  In  principle.  Although  having 
experienced  from  both  the  ugliness  of  race 
hatred  and  having  witnessed  mindless,  offi- 
cially-sanctioned brutality,  Evers  pressed 
ahead,  nourished  by  a  belief  in  integration, 
civil  rights,  the  ultimate  importance  of  the 
vote,  and  the  moral  as  well  as  the  strategic 
necessity  of  non-violence. 

As  Mississippi  Field  Secretary  for  NAACP, 
Evers  was  coordinating  a  voter  registration 
drive  when  he  was  shot  down  in  front  of  his 
home  In  Jackson.  Voter  registration  cam- 
paigns had  already  cost  the  lives  of  at  least 
three  Mississippi  Negroes — the  Rev.  George 
W.  Lee,  Lamar  Smith  and  Herbert  Lee — and 
would  result  in  other  deaths. 

It  Is  tragic  that  martyrdom  was  required 
to  spur  an  embarrassed  government  into 
writing  an  end  to  the  legal  foundation  of 
segregation.  But  the  1964  Omnibus  Civil 
Rights  Act,  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  and 
other  landmark  civil  rights  bills  were  not 
simply  the  consequences  of  national  chagrin; 
they  stand  as  a  tribute  to  the  common  strug- 
gle of  black  people,  to  the  Ideals  which 
motivated  men  like  Medgar  Evers. 

In  the  early  1960's  less  than  five  percent 
of  black  Mlssissipplans  were  registered;  to- 
day two  out  of  every  three  are  registered.  And 
Instead  of  the  scattered  handful  of  a  decade 
ftgo,  nearly  150  blacks  hold  public  office  In 
that  state. 

If  this  progress  suggests  a  fitting  memorial 
to  Medgar  Evers,  there  are  other,  less  encour- 
aging developments  that  remind  us  of  a  con- 
tinuing agenda  which,  unless  completed, 
leaves  Ever's  vision  unfulfilled. 

Blacks  still  find  the  way  to  the  polling 
place  Impeded,  not  as  some  would  have  it, 
by  apathy  and  alienation,  but  by  baffling 
administrative  procedures,  uncooperative  of- 
ficials, and  discriminatory  laws.  Capable, 
qualified  blacks  are  kept  from  public  office 
by  gerrymandering.  Those  who  in  an  earlier 
era  said  "Never"  now  reeort  to  more  sub- 
tle tactics  to  thwart  black  political  partici- 
pation. 

A  disturbing  aspect  of  all  this  Is  the  at- 
titude of  the  federal  government.  One  of  the 
Nixon  Administration's  first  acts  was  a  trans- 
parent effort  to  weaken  the  Voting  Rights 
Act;  when  the  Senate  refused  to  accede,  the 
Justice  Department  simply  adopted  a  policy 
of  looking  the  other  way  as  southern  states 
bxillt,  piece  by  piece,  a  mosaic  of  obstruc- 
tion. 

In  the  last  decade,  when  Medgar  Evera 
was  organizing  a  strong  NAACP  In  a  stat« 
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too  fearful  to  support  any  Negro  Institu- 
tions, oppressed  blacks  had  no  other  re- 
course save  the  boycott,  sit-in,  or  other  tac- 
tics of  protest. 

Now  the  picket  line  has  been  replaced  by 
the  ballot  box,  and  the  uncompleted  agen- 
da can  only  be  resolved  through  political  ac- 
tion. The  Senate  right  now  Is  considering  a 
bill  that  would  establish  a  simplified  na- 
tional voter  registration  system,  putting  an 
end  to  the  outright  bias  that  flourishes  In  the 
South  while  reforming  the  archaic  proce- 
dures that  Inhibit  voting  in  the  non-South. 
This  measure.  Introduced  by  Sen.  Gale  Mc- 
Gee, has  won  widespread  support  because, 
like  so  many  Issues  Initially  raised  by  the 
civil  rights  movement.  It  Is  all-embracing, 
cutting  across  racial  boundaries  to  enhance 
the  freedom  of  all  people.  And,  again  like 
many  of  the  original  civil  rights  Issues,  It  Is 
opposed  by  a  determined  minority — those 
who  fear  the  Increasing  political  power  of 
black  people  and  those  who,  while  dis- 
claiming prejudice,  believe  voting  to  be  a 
privilege  rather  than  a  right. 

Today,  on  the  anniversary  of  Medgar 
Evers  death,  there  Is  no  need  for  sentimen- 
tality; more  positive  action  would  be  ap- 
propriate. The  adoption  of  the  McGee  bill, 
for  example,  would  clearly  demonstrate 
America's  faith  in  the  principle  of  equal  po- 
litical participation  while  It  would  also  serve 
as  a  profound  tribute  to  those  who  died  for 
the  vote. 
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NEW    YORK    HARBOR    COLLECTION 
AND  REMOVAL  OF  DRIFT  PROJECT 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

or   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I,  and 
14  of  my  colleagues  from  New  York  City, 
have  introduced  legislation,  H.R.  8674,  to 
direct  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  carry 
out  immediately  the  New  York  Harbor 
Collection  and  Removal  of  Drift  project. 

This  bill  permits  the  corps  to  remove 
sunken  and  abandoned  vessels,  sub- 
merged debris,  and  disintegrating  water- 
front structures,  many  of  whose  owners 
are  unknown.  The  damage  caused  to  pub- 
lic and  private  shipping  well  exceeds  $5 
million  annually.  Despite  its  budget  pres- 
sures, the  city  of  New  York  has  spent 
more  than  $12  miUion  over  the  last  8 
years  removing  deteriorated  piers  and 
other  debris  from  New  York  Harbor. 

The  cosponsors  of  this  legislation  are: 
Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  Herman  Badillo, 
Mario  Biacgi,  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
Frank  J.  Brasco,  Hugh  L.  Carey,  Shir- 
ley Chisholm,  Elizabeth  Holtzman, 
Edward  I.  Koch,  John  M.  Murphy,  Ber- 
tram L.  PoDELL,  Charles  B.  Rangel,  Ben- 
jamin S.  Rosenthal,  and  Lester  L. 
Wolff. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  8674 
A   bill   to  facilitate  the  completion  of  the 

New  York  Harbor  Collection  and  Removal 

of  Drift  Project 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  New 
York  Harbor  Collection  and  Removal  of 
Drift  Project  Is  hereby  modified  In  accord- 
ance with  the  "Survey  Report  on  Review  of 
Project,  New  York  Harbor  Collection  and 
Removal  of  Drift,"  dated  June  1968,  revised 
March  1969  and  April  1971,  on  file  in  the 
Office,  Chief  of  Engineers.  Notwithstanding 


any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, shall  immediately  carry  out  such 
project,  and  all  funds  hereafter  appropriated 
for  such  project  shaU  be  Immediately  avaU- 
able  for  such  purposes. 


AMERICAN  FLAG— SYMBOL  OP 
UNITY  AND  FREEDOM  ON  FLAG 
DAY 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  speak  in  honor  of  Flag  Day  and 
to  urge  my  fellow  Americans  and  col- 
leagues to  display  the  American  flag  all 
during  this  week,  which  has  been  de- 
clared Flag  Week  by  Presidential  proc- 
lamation. 

The  importance  of  the  American  flag 
as  a  symbol  of  freedom  and  unity  has 
never  before  been  so  strong.  I  draw  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
item  most  precious  and  symbolic  to  our 
POW's  was  the  small  American  flag 
which  they  had  painstakingly  made 
despite  constant  surveillance  and  torture 
by  their  North  Vietnamese  captors. 

The  loyalty  and  dedication  of  these 
men  to  the  flag  was  such  that  it  served 
as  a  unifying  force  during  their  imprison- 
ment and  a  symbol  of  their  rejoicing  at 
freedom.  They  smuggled  this  flag  out  of 
the  prison  camp  of  Hanoi,  and  held  it 
up  for  the  world  to  see  as  an  expression 
of  their  undying  belief  in  this  country 
and  its  freedoms. 

These  POW's  have  set  us  a  standard 
of  respect  for  the  flag  which  we  can  only 
hope  to  match.  I  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that  one  step  in  this  direction  would  be 
the  enactment  of  legislation  making  Flag 
Day  a  legal  national  holiday,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  special  Federal  protections  for- 
our  national  symbol  of  unity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  three 
bills  to  protect  and  elevate  the  status  of 
the  American  flag. 

H.R.  1298  would  make  desecration  of 
the  American  flag  a  Federal  crime 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  up  to  $1,000  and 
a  prison  sentence  of  up  to  a  year.  I  feel 
this  is  a  very  small  price  to  pay  for  such 
outrageous  desecration  of  our  flag  as  we 
have  witnessed  too  many  times  right  here 
in  Washington.  Our  flag  is  the  symbol  of 
freedom  so  precious  to  Americans  and 
should  be  exalted  and  respected — not 
used  as  a  target-  for  revolutionary 
destruction. 

H.R.  1299  would  provide  further  pro- 
tection for  our  American  flag  by  making 
treasonable  the  display  of  the  flag  of  any 
coimtry  or  revolutionary  group  which  is 
openly  hostile  to  the  United  States  or 
holds  U.S.  citizens  prisoners  of  war. 

Finally,  I  have  introduced  H.R.  1300, 
a  bill  to  legally  establish  Flag  Day  so  that 
Americans  will  have  June  14  of  each  year 
for  direct  contemplation  of  the  flag  and 
the  national  freedoms  for  which  it 
stands.  We  have  many  national  holidays 
celebrating  symbolic  points  in  our  past, 
but  we  do  not  have  a  single  day  set  aside 
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for  expressions  of  respect  for  the  flag  of 
our  great  country  and  its  constitutional 
principles  of  freedom  and  justice. 

Generations  of  Americans  have  revered 
the  flag,  saluted  it,  fought  and  died  for 
it.  On  this  special  day,  I  stand  before 
the  House  to  express  my  deep  respect 
and  veneration  for  this  great  symbol  of 
our  national  imity  and  freedom. 


SELLOUT  OF  AMERICAN  JOBS 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF   PEMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  14,  1973 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
putting  into  the  Record  evidence  of  the 
biggest  drive  ever  put  on  in  the  history 
of  this  country  to  raise  money  in  order 
to  perpetrate  the  present  international 
trade  sell-out  of  American  jobs  and  in- 
dustry by  continuing  the  Kennedy  round 
agreements  as  revised  by  the  Nixon 
round  proposal. 

A  casual  compilation  of  the  scale  of 
contributions  demanded  by  the  Ameri- 
can Importers  Association  from  import 
agents,  retailers,  brokers,  bankers,  in- 
surance companies;  and  steamship  lines 
shows  flat  fees  of  $150  to  $450,  ranging 
from  the  number  of  employees  of  custom 
brokers  at  $175  to  $450  for  attorneys 
concerned  with  imports  and  interna- 
tional trade.  Banks,  steamship  lines,  and 
insurance  companies'  fees  are  $1,000. 

In  the  accompanying  letter  and  the 
schedule  of  payments,  Kurt  Orban,  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Importers  Associ- 
ation, let  it  be  clearly  known,  by  under- 
scoring, that  the  rates  being  charged 
were  strictly  minimums  and  the  drive 
can  only  be  successful  if  everyone  con- 
tributes a  great  deal  of  money. 

The  expressed  purpose  is  to  remove 
any  surcharges  on  imports  and  to  kill 
labor's  drive  to  protect  American  jobs 
by  allowing  imports  to  come  in  without 
any  quotas.  The  attached  schedule  and 
letter  to  members  represent  minimum 
figures.  If  a  general  response  is  made  to 
this  unusual  and  unbelievable  fund  rais- 
ing appeal.  In  order  to  thwart  any  action 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  it 
will  represent  the  greatest  amount  ever 
put  together  to  control  congressional  ac- 
tion on  a  particular  bill. 

Proper  committees  of  the  House  should 
look  into  this  matter  and  advise  the 
proper  agencies. 

Based  upon  import  value  reported  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  contribu- 
tions from  importers  who  are  also  ex- 
poi-ters,  with  a  minimum  of  dollars  being 
counted  for  custom  brokers,  attorneys, 
ships,  banks,  and  insurance  companies, 
would  bring  better  than  $8,333,280. 

Import  totals  for  1972  are  as  follows: 
$55,555,200,000— fifty-five  billion,  five 
hundred  fifty-five  million,  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  These  are  figures  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce  dated 
June  14,  1973.  Based  on  the  minimum 
assessment  of  $150  per  $1,000,000 — $1 
million — of  volume  imports,  the  charges 
being  paid  by  importers  is  $8,333,280.  By 
adding  agents,  ships,  insurance  agencies. 
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brokers,  attorneys,  and  bankers,  the 
slush  fund  to  control  the  Congress  will 
amount  to  a  minimum  of  many  millions 
of  dollars  since  1971. 

This  can  easily  be  the  "floodgate" 
scandal  of  the  importer  in  the  Nixon 
proposed  trade  bill  fight. 

American  Importers  Association, 

Weio  York.  N.Y. 
To:  AIA  members:   AIA  needs  your  dollars 
now.  To  Oppose  Labor's  New  Protection- 
ist Bill  in  Congress  and  the  Surcharge. 

If  Organized  Labor  has  its  way  there  will  be 
quotas  on  all  Imports  on  a  category -by -cate^ 
gory,  country-by-country  basis  equal  to  the 
average  Imports  for  1965-69.  Each  year  the 
quotas  will  be  changed  up  or  down  to  keep 
the  Import  penetration  of  the  U.S.  market 
at  the  1965-69  level.  There  will  be  no  offset 
for  reduced  Imports  of  products  which  de- 
cline due  to  market  factors. 

AIA  has  begun  a  vigorous  campaign  on 
behalf  of  all  Its  members  to  oppose  this  bill 
now  before  Congress;  and  to  seek  immediate 
termination  of  the  surcharge.  But,  AIA's 
actions  are  limited  by  the  amount  of  money 
collected  so  far. 

One  month  ago,  AIA  asked  for  contribu- 
tions. Many  members  have  sent  In  their 
share  of  the  money  needed,  and  AIA  thanks 
them  for  their  quick  action.  However,  there 
are  many  more  members  who  have  not  sent 
In  their  checks. 

We  urge  all  members  who  have  not  con- 
tributed yet  to  do  so  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Please  read  the  accompanying  schedule  of 
contributions.  These  are  the  recommended 
miniviums. 

Tlie  threats  to  your  livelihood  are  real. 
Tliey  are  here  now.  Action  must  be  taken 
to  oppose  them  now.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of 
money — but  If  everyone  contributes  his 
share — we  may  be  able  to  obtain  an  earlier 
rescission  of  the  surcharge  and  stall  Labor's 
drive  for  quotas. 

Please  send  In  your  check  today. 
Sincerely, 

Kurt  Orban,  President. 

SUGGESTED   SCALE    FOR    CONTRIBUTIONS 

Importers  (incl.  agents,  retailers,  central  pur- 
chasing offices) 
Dollar  volume  of  Imports  (In  millions) 
Contributions 

Under    $1 $150 

1-5 350 

5-10   550 

10-15    750 

15-20    950 

20-25   1,150 

25-30 1,350 

30-40   _ 1,550 

40-50   1,750 

50-60 1,950 

60-70   .__ 2, 150 

70-80   2,350 

Over  80 - 2,550 

CUSTOMS    BROKERS 

Based  on  number  of  persons  handling  Im- 
ports In  the  entire  company,  including 
branches  in  other  cities: 

Employees  Contributions 

1-10   - »150 

11-20 200 

21-30 - 250 

31-40   300 

41-50   350 

51-60 _ .._     400 

Over  60 450 

ATTORNEYS 

Based  on  number  of  attorneys  directly  con- 
cerned with  Imports  and  International 
trade: 

Attorneys  Contributions 

1    $175 

2   ^ 238 
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3    275 

4 325 

6   375 

6 425 

Over  6 475 

Banks,   steamship   lines.   Insurance   com- 
panies, $1,000. 


ADAM  SMITH  AND  PHASES  I,  H,  HI, 
AND  IV 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  14.  1973 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
long-awaited  Presidential  response  to  the 
failure  of  phases  I  through  m  is  begin- 
ning to  take  shape.  The  President  has 
just  announced  that  for  60  days  "wage 
and  price  controls"  will  be  replaced  by 
"price  controls."  Industry  will  apparent- 
ly be  expected  to  absorb  the  increasing 
cost  of  labor  against  profits.  The  eco- 
nomic distortions  which  inevitably  re- 
sult from  economic  controls  will  continue 
to  accumulate,  and  to  make  it  even  more 
difficult  for  the  Nation  to  return  to  a 
free  economy. 

As  we  prepare  to  enter  phase  IV,  it  is 
important  to  recall  the  statement  which 
Dr.  C.  Jackson  Grayson,  Jr.  made  in  the 
March  5,  1973  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  in  response  to  a  question  about 
what  impressed  him  most  about  the 
American  business  system  during  his  po- 
sition as  Chairman  of  the  Price  Commis- 
sion during  its  15-month  existence: 

That  the  operation  of  our  price  system — 
the  free-market  system — Is  the  best  possible 
allocator  of  resources.  It  is  far  better  than 
any  control  system  ever  could  be.  Controls 
can  work — and  they  did  work — over  the  short 
run.  But  In  the  long  run,  they  never  can 
substitute  for  the  price  mechanism  as  a  way 
to  get  goods  and  services  where  they  are 
needed. 

On  June  5,  1973,  supporters  of  the  free 
market  celebrated  the  250th  birthday  of 
Adam  Smith,  whose  classic  work  "The 
Wealth  of  Nations,"  published  in  1776, 
articulated  the  folly  of  the  notion  that 
Government  bureaucrats  could  allocate  a 
nation's  resources  better  than  the  free 
market. 

The  Pasadena  Star-News  commemo- 
rated Adam  Smith's  birthday  with  an  ex- 
cellent editorial,  "Adam  Smith  and  Phase 
in,"  which  appeared  in  its  June  1,  1973 
edition.  I  should  like  to  call  this  most 
timely  column  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

AOAM  Smith  and  Phase  III 

Suppose  a  long-lost  bock  by  Adam  Smith 
was  found  and  It  advocated  government  con- 
trol over  a  national  economy.  That  would  be 
a  switch  comparable  to  the  turnabout  In 
America's  economic  outlook — from  something 
approaching  euphoria  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year  to  a  feeling  of  impending  disaster 
among  a  growing  number  of  analysts  today. 

Smith,  the  father  of  classical  capitalist 
theory,  was  born  June  5  In  Scotland  250  years 
ago.  He  would  be  nonplussed  to  learn  that 
the  American  economy  was  founded  on  the 
Ideas  contained  In  his  book.  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions. For  one  thing.  Smith  felt  it  was  the 
"highest  Impertinence  and  presumption"  for 
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any  government  to  meddle  In  the  economy 
beyond  preventing  force  and  fraud. 

Phase  I  of  the  New  Economic  Policy — the 
freeze  on  wages  and  prices  Imposed  Aug.  16, 
1971 — would  have  shocked  him.  And  the  sub- 
sequent Phase  II  era  of  economic  controls 
would  have  left  him  sadly  shaking  his  head. 
Phase  III — the  attempt  to  decontrol — would 
have  pleased  Smith  more  but  Its  apparent 
failure  would  plunge  him  once  again  into  a 
slough  of  despondence. 

Governments,  Smith  wrote,  "are  them- 
selves always  and  without  any  exception  the 
greatest  spendthrifts  In  the  society.  Let  them 
look  well  after  their  own  expense  and  they 
may  trust  private  people  with  theirs."  With 
a  plled-up  national  debt  of  $473  billion  and 
budgetary  deficits  totaling  $65  billion  In  the 
past  three  years,  America  is  bearing  out 
Smith's  grimibling  observation. 

Smith's  lalssez-falre  ideas  are  still  the  ideal 
of  modern-day  capitalism — or  at  least  one 
main  school  of  it.  Another  school  takes  as  its 
mentor  the  more  recent  British  economist 
John  Maynard  Keynes.  Lord  Keynes,  In  his 
book  General  Theory  (1935)  argued  that  gov- 
ernments could  manage  their  economies  to 
achieve  high  employment  and  stable  prices. 
The  U.S.,  of  course,  has  flirted  with  the 
Keynesian  theory  for  several  decades,  but 
practicing  It  out  of  balance  from  the  total 
scheme  as  Keynes  devised.  Great  effort  has 
gone  Into  government  spending  to  manage 
the  economy,  both  in  times  of  depression 
and  In  better  times.  But  there  Is  another 
aspect  to  Keynes'  postulate:  restraint  on 
spending  and  paying  off  debts  during  time 
of  boom  and  inflation.  And  that  has  never 
been  tried  in  the  U.S. 

Nevertheless,  the  Star -News  for  years  has 
been  saying  that  total  management  of  an 
economy  as  large  as  that  of  the  United  States 
Is  Impossible  and  most  efforts  In  that  direc- 
tion are  counterproductive. 

Theories  aside,  economics  has  become  the 
most  Important  concern  of  all  governments. 
Other  Issues,  notes  one  Wall  Street  observer, 
play  their  roles  only  when  they  are  not  over- 
shadowed by  an  economic  issue.  And  applies 
even  to  the  Watergate  scandal. 

Right  now,  the  administration  la  involved 
In  a  particularly  tricky  bit  of  management — 
trying  to  slow  down  an  economic  boom  and 
rampaging  inflation  without  sending  the 
economy  into  another  recession.  Wlldred 
Lewis  Jr.,  chief  economist  for  the  National 
Platmlng  Association,  has  said  the  transition 
"Is  perhaps  the  most  complex  that  fiscal  and 
monetary  managers  are  ever  called  upon  to 
perform." 

It  Is  hard  to  tell  where  the  government  Is 
finding  the  confidence  to  try  it.  "Our  batting 
average  U  precisely  .000,"  said  Arthur  M. 
Okun,  a  chairman  of  President  Johnson's 
Ck>uncU  of  Economic  Advisers.  "We  either 
shut  the  economy  down  too  soon  or  let  It  go 
too  long."  The  administration's  present  stra- 
tegy appears  to  be  continue  spending  cut- 
backs and  relmpose  controls  on  wages  and 
prices  as  necessary. 

Smith  would  be  appalled.  Controls  have 
already  been  reimposed  on  about  600  major 
companies  and  ceilings  have  been  placed  on 
the  price  of  meat,  lumber  and  petroleum.  If 
controls  and  spending  restraint  fall  to  calm 
down  the  economy,  there  Is  always  another 
Keynesian  device  at  hand — a  tax  Increase. 
If  that  happens.  Smith's  troubled  ghost 
would  disclaim  any  further  responsibility  for 
the  American  economy. 


UNDERSTANDING  CONGRESS 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1973 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  award 
winning  publication,  Know  Your  Con- 
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gress  will  be  the  keystone  of  a  new  and 
much-needed  educational  and  public  re- 
lations program  which  will  seek  to 
strengthen  and  sustain  our  democratic 
and  representative  form  of  government. 

A  better  understanding  of  Congress  by 
our  own  people  is  essential  to  the  future 
of  America.  This  service  is  dedicated  to 
creating  a  wider  appreciation  and  under- 
standing of  the  vital  work  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Our  schools  and  colleges  teach  civics, 
yet  these  teachings  are  not  always  re- 
flected in  an  alert,  informed  electorate 
that  understands  Congress  and  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Entree,  Inc.,  will  launch  an  intensive 
educational  and  public  relations  program 
for  our  Congress  that  is  designed  to  bring 
home  to  every  American  who  visits  our 
Nation's  Capitol,  the  realization  that  our 
representative,  democratic,  republican 
form  of  govermnent  is  the  best  in  the 
world. 

This  nonpartisan  program  should  help 
every  American  to  recognize  his  respon- 
sibility to  understand  and  support  and 
guide  our  Congress  in  its  work,  and  to 
help  Members  of  our  great  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  to  honor  that 
sacred  trust. 

I  commend  this  organization  for  its 
very  fine  efforts  and  I  know  my  colleagues 
share  with  me  the  hope  for  its  success 
in  this  endeavor. 


June  H,  1973 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  NATIONAL  TRANS- 
PORTATION POLICY  STATEMENT 
FROM  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
TRANSPORTATION  IS  HIGH- 
LIGHTED IN  SPEECH 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  14,  1973 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
recent  Memorial  Day  recess  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Adams)  delivered  an  address  to  the  As- 
sociation of  Local  Transport  Airlines — 
ALTA— meeting  in  my  State  of  Cali- 
fornia at  the  Stanford  Court,  San  Fran- 
cisco, May  23-24. 

The  address  treats  a  subject  of  uni- 
versal interest  to  the  Members  of  this 
House;  namely,  the  failure  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  develop  a  mean- 
ingful statement  on  a  national  transpor- 
tation policy. 

The  importance  of  developing  trans- 
portation policy  was  emphasized  in  the 
first  committee  report  on  transportation 
appropriations  nearly  6  years  ago. 
Transportation  policy  has  not  received 
the  attention  it  should  have  received 
during  the  past  6  years,  and  we  have 
no  tangible  results  to  indicate  that  prop- 
er attention  is  presently  being  given  to 
this  matter.  In  my  opinion,  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  concentrate  solely  on 
transportation  projects  at  the  expense 
of  transportation  policy. 

The  address  further  discusses  the  con- 
tinuation of  air  services  to  small  com- 
munities and  the  direct  relation  of  treat- 
ment of  Federal  subsidy. 

Due  to  the  great  interest  of  all  small 


communities  to  receive  air  transporta- 
tion and  the  excellent  treatment  that 
this  problem  receives  in  the  address,  I 
wish  to  include  in  the  Record  Mr.  Adams' 
complete  address: 

The  PosrriON  of  Local  Transport  Airlines 

IN  A  New  American  Transportation  System 

(By  Congressman  Brock  Adams) 

I.   THE   PAST NO    NATIONAL   TRANSPORTATION 

POLICY 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  with  you  today 
In  San  Francisco,  and  frankly,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  discuss  the  aviation  Industry 
today  rather  than  dealing  with  the  moment 
to  moment  crisis  caused  by  the  bankruptcy 
of  most  of  the  major  railroads  In  the  North- 
east part  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  last  three  years,  many  of  us  In 
Congress  have  seen  the  growing  need  for  an 
overall  transportation  policy  for  the  United 
States  that  deals  effectively  with  trying  to 
create  an  intermodal  system  that  will  meet 
the  needs  of  a  modern  America.  For  many 
years,  we  In  Congress  have  been  demanding 
a  national  transportation  policy  statement 
from  DOT.  This  has  not  been  forthcoming. 
I  suspect  this  is  because  the  many  conflict- 
ing interests  of  shippers,  labor,  the  compet- 
ing transportation  modes,  as  well  as  the  phil- 
osophical conflict  between  Congress  and  the 
Administration  In  many  areas  has  produced 
an  institutional  paralysis.  This  has  been 
made  worse  In  the  last  several  years  because 
of  certain  fiscal  and  monetary  theories  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

The  result  has  been  that  we  have  developed 
the  aviation  Industry  in  one  compartment, 
motor  vehicular  traffic  In  another  compart- 
ment, the  water  carriers  in  a  third  compart- 
ment and  my  recent  experience  Is  that  we 
have  probably  not  developed  the  railroad  In- 
dustry at  all. 

This  has  been  harmful  to  all  concerned  be- 
cause we  now  have  most  people  In  America 
transporting  themselves  by  private  automo- 
bile and  more  and  more  transporting  their 
goods  by  private  carriage.  This  has  created 
enormous  environmental  and  energy  prob- 
lems as  well  as  Increased  urbanization  which 
could  only  have  been  prevented  by  a  viable 
public  transportation  system  which  could 
maintain  our  smaller  communities,  and  allow 
a  dispersion  of  people  rather  than  Increas- 
ing concentration  which  has  occurred.  Isn't 
it  better  that  we  now  lay  aside  our  differ- 
ences and  conserve  our  energy  resources  to 
preserve  the  environment. 

n.    TOWARD   A    NEW   TRANSPORTATION    POLICY 

Regardless  of  what  you  and  I  may  say  or 
think  about  past  transportation  policies 
there  is  going  to  be  a  new  system.  The  pres- 
ent public  transportation  system  of  raUroads, 
water  carriers,  motor  vehicles,  and  airplanes 
competing  violently  with  one  another  for  a 
market  that  is  restricted  because  the  Ameri- 
can public  is  turning  to  private  transporta- 
tion is  rapidly  reaching  a  point  of  ultimate 
crisis.  Whether  we  like  It  or  not  the  Con- 
gress is  going  to  be  forced  to  help  reorganize 
this  system.  The  troubles  of  the  public  trans- 
portation system  through  such  things  as  cost 
outrunning  revenues  in  your  limited  markets, 
the  eminent  collapse  of  a  major  portion  of 
the  railroad  system  In  the  Northeast  and 
the  Midwest,  and  the  ever  present  problem  of 
lack  of  expansion  of  all  transport  carriers 
because  of  their  Inability  to  earn  a  profit  will 
mean  an  economic  disaster  in  this  nation. 
When  gas  supplies  begin  to  dry  up  the  Indi- 
vidual motorists  and  private  shippers  will 
begin  to  turn  to  public  transportation  and 
It  simply  won't  be  there. 

Is  It  so  difficult  to  establish  a  National 
Transportation  Policy?  I  don't  think  so.  For 
example,  a  very  simple  statement  might  b© 
as  follows  : 

"The  nation's  transportation  policy  should 
be  directed  toward  creating  and  maintaining 
a  privately  owned  and  operated  Intermodal 
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Interstate  system  regulated  by  the  federal 
government  In  the  public  interest.  The  regu- 
lations should  be  uniform  for  aU  modes  and 
the  degree  of  regulation  should  vary  with  the 
degree  of  monopolization  existing  at  any  par- 
ticular point  in  the  system.  The  Government 
regulations  will  thus  take  into  account  the 
Importance  of  both  transportation  and  ship- 
ping units  in  a  particular  market  with  com- 
petition allowed  to  set  individual  prices  above 
cost  where  neither  shippers  nor  the  Industry 
have  power  to  control  the  market  and  other- 
wise the  rates  will  all  be  set  publicly  by 
Governmental  regulation." 

As  you  can  see  from  this,  I  believe  that  the 
nation's  transportation  system  Is  more  like  a 
public  utility  than  some  kind  of  Adam  Smith 
free-market  economy.  This  is  where  I  differ 
with  the  economists  and  budget  people  In 
the  Executive  Branch. 

When  a  geographic  area  In  the  United 
States  Is  cut  off  from  transportation  of  per- 
sons and  freight  at  a  fair  rate,  that  com- 
munity will  surely  die  from  economic 
strangulation.  If  rates  and  routes  are  not 
fair  then  it  will  be  placed  at  such  a  competi- 
tive disadvantage  that  It  will  most  surely 
lose  Its  Industry  and  become  smaller  and 
more  depressed  and  Its  young  people  will 
leave. 

I  believe  that  the  failure  of  the  federal 
government  to  adopt  a  national  transporta- 
tion plan  and  spend  public  resources  on  help- 
ing to  preserve  the  vital  arteries  of  com- 
merce Is  the  primary  cause  of  the  massive 
urbanization  that  has  taken  place  In  the  past 
30  years.  People  must  go  where  there  are 
jobs  and  jobs  can  only  exist  where  industry 
can  function.  This  means  that  people  and 
goods  must  be  transported  to  that  industry. 
As  we  have  failed  to  follow  a  definite  plan 
on  maintaining  and  Improving  transporta- 
tion to  our  smaller  communities  we  have 
allowed  them  to  wither  away  and  have 
caused  a  concentration  of  people  In  moga- 
lopolls-type  centers. 

m.  POSITION  OF  THE  LOCAL  TRANSPORTATION 
AIRLINES  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THIS  POLICY 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  federal  plan  to 
expand  the  aviation  industry  was  one  of  the 
bright  spots  In  the  American  Transportation 
Industry.  It  was  a  deliberate  attempt  by  the 
federal  government  to  provide  a  means  for 
assuring  that  people  from  smaller  communi- 
ties would  remain  In  the  mainstream  of 
America.  It  was  successful  at  first,  but  start- 
ing In  the  late  '60'8  the  lack  of  sufficient  sub- 
sidy payments  began  a  slow  strangulation. 
The  subsidy  feU  $120  million  short  of  the 
demonstrated  needs  In  the  period  1966-1971 
and  during  this  time  the  local  service  car- 
riers sustained  losses  In  excess  of  $170  mil- 
lion. This  meant  that  the  program  of 
connecting  smaller  cities  with  the  rest  of 
the  nation  was  dealt  a  staggering  blow.  We 
all  know  that  this  has  forced  many  of  th» 
carriers  out  of  business  or  Into  mergers  with 
the  result  that  there  was  a  reduction  In  serv- 
ice In  these  areas. 

This  led  many  of  us  to  seek  new  solutions 
such  as  the  Airport  and  Airway  Development 
Act  of  1970  and  to  a  series  of  actions  to  pro- 
vide a  sufficient  subsidy  to  continue  service 
to  the  smaller  communitiea.  I  have  been  dis- 
heartened by  the  failure  of  the  Administra- 
tion to  support  these  efforts.  I  don't  believe 
there  has  been  a  proper  evaluation  of  how 
public  tax  money  should  be  spent.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  Just  finished  working  on  the 
Airport  and  Airways  Development  Act  which 
includes  abolishment  of  the  Head  Tax.  We 
are  engaged  in  a  mighty  struggle  with  the 
Administration  over  the  aooount  of  money 
that  should  be  spent  from  the  Trust  Fund 
(collected  from  users  and  not  general  rev- 
enues) to  maintain  the  airport  and  airways 
of  the  United  States.  Because  the  Congress 
voted  the  spending  of  $312.6  million  for  the 
major  alrporU  and  $37.5  mlUlon  for  general 
aviation  airports  last  year  rather  than  a  total 
of  $280  million  requested  by  the  Administra- 
tion, the  President  vetoed  the  bill.  As  of  this 
month,  we  have  come  back  with  another  bill 
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which  wUl  recommend  abolishing  the  Head 
Tax  and  total  expenditures  of  $310  million 
as  opposed  to  the  Administration's  request 
for  $280  million,  thus  we  are  now  quarreling 
about  $30  million.  Next,  in  the  subsidy  fights 
of  1971  we  tried  for  $70  million  but  obtained 
only  $59  million  so  we  were  quarrelling  about 
$11  million  tmd  then  we  were  requested  to 
tack  $26  million  into  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  which  passed  the  House  on 
April  12th  to  even  bring  the  subsidy  payments 
close  to  the  figure  necessary  to  continue  local 
service.  You  can  see  that  the  total  amount  of 
money  I  have  mentioned  is  less  than  $100 
million.  Yet  this  last  month  the  Administra- 
tion requested  power  to  reprogram  funds  to 
revalue  currency  and  continue  bombing  in 
Southeast  Asia  In  a  war  we  have  not  de- 
clared—In the  amount  of  $430  miUlon.  This 
Involves  less  than  6  months  of  military  ac- 
tivities (which  to  date  means  300,000  250 
pound  bombs).  It  simply  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  use  such  revenues  to  provide  vital 
public  service. 

I  think  It  appropriate  for  me  to  express 
some  personal  views  about  some  subjects 
which  are  currently  of  significant  importance 
to  you,  namely.  Federal  auhsidy  and  service 
to  small  communities. 

You  sometimes  speak  of  the  Federal  sub- 
sidy as  public  service  revenues.  This  is  most 
appropriate.  The  real  reason  the  subsidy  is 
paid  Is  to  make  possible  airline  service  to 
communities  where  the  traffic  is  not  sufficient 
to  make  the  service  economically  self-sup- 
porting. 

You  people  In  the  local  service  Industry  are 
providing  an  Important  and  useful  service  to 
many  small  communities.  The  health  of  these 
communities  Is  Important  to  us  as  a  nation 
and  they  provide  an  opportunity  to  help 
stem  the  unfortunate  flow  of  population  to 
great  urban  centers.  You  are  doing  a  good 
job  and  deserve  to  be  paid  for  It  under  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  with  a  decent  rate  of 
return.  That's  what  the  Federal  subsidy  is 
for.  It  Is  not  a  handout — it  Is  payment  for 
service  to  our  country  which  has  been  deter- 
mined to  be  of  value.  You  should  not  be  in 
the  position  of  providing  this  needed  service 
without  adequate  return  on  your  investment, 
and  you  should  not  have  to  defend  accepting 
Federal  pay  for  performing  It.  BUllons  are 
spent  annually  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  everything  from  space  systems  to  pencils 
and  paper,  and  each  of  the  suppliers  of  the 
product  or  service  expects  to,  and  does,  re- 
ceive a  price  for  that  product  or  service,  in- 
cluding a  profit  or  return.  The  service  to 
small  communities  furnished  by  your  carriers 
is  as  much  a  Government  obligation  as  the 
other  things  I  mentioned.  While  you  provide 
it,  you  should  be  paid  for  it  and  should  not 
be  subjected  to  criticism  or  a  squeeze  when 
you  accept  the  pay  or  subsidy  for  that  service. 

Through  the  years,  these  public  service 
revenues  have  been  indispensable  to  the  sur- 
vival and  growth  of  air  service  to  the  com- 
munities you  serve.  Subsidy  is  a  much  smaller 
proportion  of  the  Industry's  operating  reve- 
nue than  It  used  to  be.  having  gone  down 
from  75%  of  the  total  In  1947  to  7%  of  the 
total  in  1972.  This  is  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant aspects  of  your  success  story.  This 
7  To  of  your  revenues  Is  still  Indispensable. 
The  service  to  your  smaller  cities  and  towns 
could  not  long  survive  without  It.  Let  none 
of  us  minimize  its  importance. 

I  think  we  all  recognize  that  the  $170  mil- 
lion In  losses  suffered  by  the  local  service 
carriers  in  the  years  1967  through  1971 
brought  them  to  the  brink  of  disaster.  For- 
tunately, there  has  been  a  turnaround.  In 
1972.  the  Industry  actually  made  a  profit. 
It  was  a  very  modest  profit,  considering  the 
size  and  nature  of  the  business,  but  at  least 
it  wa£  a  profit.  Now,  we  should  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  make  sure  that  this  fortunate 
trend  continues  and  grows.  This  is  essential 
If  the  carriers  are  to  be  able  to  attract  the 
capital  necessary  to  meet  their  obligations. 
It  would  be  most  unfortunate  Indeed  If  the 
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modest  recovery  which  the  carriers  have 
achieved  were  to  be  nipped  in  the  bud  by 
Bhcff't-sighted  policies. 

I  believe  the  local  tran^xirt  airlines  can 
continue  service  to  the  smaller  communities 
of  America  and  we  should  not  be  involved 
with  reducing  this  transportation  but  with 
increasing  It  so  that  we  can  reduce  urbani- 
zation for  the  benefit  of  us  all.  In  doing  this 
we  must  examine  what  you  can  do  with  your 
equipment  and  what  should  be  done  about 
your  commuter  service  and  alternatives  to 
the  cities  who  lack  service.  This  can  be  done 
first  by  examining  the  role  of  the  communi- 
ties and  second  by  determining  the  role  of 
the  federal  government  in  providing  service 
by  other  modes  of  transportation. 

IV.    COMMUTER    CARRIERS A    FOURTH    LKVXL    OF 

SERVICE? 

I  know  that  when  John  Jarman,  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Transportation  and 
Aeronautics  Subcommittee  addressed  you  in 
May  of  1972.  he  asked  you  a  question  as  to 
what  should  be  the  relationship  between  the 
commuter  carriers  and  the  local  service  car- 
riers In  supplementing  and  complementing 
air  transportation  to  smaller  communities. 
We  are  still  faced  with  this  qviestlon  and 
your  representatives  such  as  General  Adams 
and  your  fine  staff  In  Washington.  D.C..  as 
well  as  the  representatives  of  the  energetic 
groups  which  represent  the  commuter  car- 
riers have  talked  with  us  about  this  problem. 
At  the  present  time,  the  Congress  has  not 
started  action  because  of  the  matters  pend- 
ing before  the  Congress'  regulatory  arm,  the 
CAB. 

Realistically  we  must  face  the  fact  that 
local  service  carriers  have  now  expanded 
their  route  structures  and  increased  the  size 
and  regularity  of  their  service  to  a  point  that 
service  to  many  communities  is  becoming 
prohibitively  expensive  both  for  the  local 
service  carrier  and  for  the  federal  subsidiza- 
tion program  and  yet  the  communities  have 
no  assurance  of  better  service.  I  know  there 
are  differences  within  your  Industry  as  there 
were  within  the  commuter  industry  as  to 
what  the  relationship  of  the  carriers  to  the 
rest  of  Industry,  both  trunk  and  local  serv- 
ice, should  be.  The  mere  fact  of  their  ex- 
istence and  growing  size  Is  clear  evidence 
that  there  Is  a  market  for  the  smaller  com- 
pany using  lighter  and  less  equipment  into 
the  smaUer  cities.  You  are  now  faced  with 
the  problem  of  whether  the  commuter  feeds 
your  service  or  competes  with  you  Just  as  the 
trunk  lines  face  an  Identical  problem  with 
you.  I  don't  think  anybody  Is  going  to  be  able 
to  completely  have  his  cake  and  eat  It  too 
in  this  aviation  market. 

Where  the  traffic  is  not  sufficient  to  make 
local  transport  service  self-supporting  or  at 
least  self-supporting  within  minimum  fed- 
eral funding  there  must  be  a  system  for  sub- 
stitute service.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not 
see  'iow  commuter  carriers  can  expect  to  re- 
ceive certification  and  route  and  schedule 
publication  Into  such  cities  without  some 
obligation  of  providing  regular  service.  I 
would  hope  that  your  representatives  and 
those  of  the  commuter  carriers  In  making 
their  presentation  to  the  CAB  will  keep  these 
points  In  mlnrt  and  we  all  expect  that  If  a 
satisfactory  solution  is  not  found  those  of 
us  In  Congress  who  deal  directly  with  such 
problems  will  have  to  establish  a  statutory 
system. 

There  seems  to  be  a  phobia  at  the  CAB 
against  the  Idea  of  certificating  commxiter 
carriers  on  a  subsidy  eligihle  haais.  I  cannot 
understand  why  this  should  be  the  case. 
Having  before  it  the  truly  magnificent  suc- 
cess story  of  the  local  service  carriers,  I  do 
not  see  why  the  Board  and  Its  staff  should  be 
so  dead  set  against  repeating  the  experience. 
Where  is  the  courage  and  the  vision  of  the 
40's?  Is  it  not  possible  that  we  could  have, 
and  should  have,  generations  of  air  carriers — 
and  that  as  one  generation  of  carriers  ma- 
tures and  moves  on  to  fields  of  greater  serv- 
ice, it  should  be  succeeded  by  another  gen- 
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eratlon?  If  there  are  small  cities  where  the 
commuter  carriers  can  do  a  better  Job  than 
the  locai  service  carriers,  and  with  less  sub- 
sidy, should  this  possibility  be  stifled  by  re- 
fusing to  provide  subsidy  support?  I  believoe 
these  are  fair  questions.  I  l)elleve  the  CAB 
should  look  at  them  with  a  moet  sympathetic 
Interest. 

I  sometimes  fear  Jiat  the  Bocrd  is  not 
looking  at  these  questions  with  a  sympathetic 
interest.  I  sometimes  fear  that  the  Board 
feels  it  is  to  be  constrained  by  ground  rules 
or  policies  laid  down  somewhere  else.  If  this 
be  the  case,  I  would  remind  the  Board  of  the 
independent  posture  it  is  obligated  to  main- 
tain under  the  law. 

To  put  it  frankly,  the  Board  is  not  subject 
In  these  matters  to  the  directions  of  the 
OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget.  I  hope 
they  will  keep  this  in  mind. 

V.    OTRXR    AI.TXRNATIVE    MODES    OF 
PRTSTNTATION 

As  I  have  previously  stated  transportation 
Is  a  vital  service  in  America  similar  to  public 
utilities,  supplying  water,  power,  and  dis- 
posal of  sewage. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  believe  we  must  accept 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  must 
prevent  a  complete  collapse  of  rail  service 
In  the  United  States  and  be  prepared  to  sup- 
ply alternative  service  in  congested  areas. 
I  do  not  believe  the  Government  should  na- 
tionalize but  instead  should  use  some  of  the 
regulatory  experience  you  have  gained  in 
supplying  service  to  smaller  communities  in 
trying  to  be  certain  that  both  regular  com- 
muters and  others  can  move  into  our  cities 
while  maintaining  a  system  that  assures  that 
all  parts  of  the  country  have  available  bulk 
transportation  of  vital  commodities.  This  is 
Important  also  to  your  future  because  if  we 
allow  our  smaller  communities  to  die  you 
will  see  your  markets  vanish. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  been  involved 
In  maintaining  national  transportation  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Republic  with  the  con- 
struction of  canals  for  water  carriers,  the 
granting  of  rights  of  way  to  railroads,  the 
creation  of  a  national  super-highway  sys- 
tem. I  think  we  should  continue  our  efforts 
to  expand  a  privately  owned  and  operated 
regulated  intermodal  transportation  system. 
We  need  your  help  and  advice  in  doing  this. 
In  conclusion,  I  want  to  pay  my  respects  to 
my  many  friends  here  in  your  fine  organi- 
zation, and  in  particular  to  your  executive 
director,  General  Joe  Adams,  who  I  under- 
stand is  going  into  at  least  partial  retire- 
ment. It  is  appropriate  to  say  that  he  has 
rendered  outstanding  public  service  in  his 
relationship  with  ALTA.  We  hope  that  the 
years  ahead  for  him  and  his  lovely  wife,  Mar- 
garet, will  be  happy  and  rewarding. 

It  has  been  a  pleasiire  to  be  here  with 
you  today. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14,  1973 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Friday,  June  15,  marks  the  an- 
niversary of  the  Soviet  take  over  of  Lith- 
uania. The  takeover  which  occurred  In 
June  1940,  followed  a  period  of  more 
than  two  decades  of  independence.  Dur- 
ing these  years  of  Independence  the 
Lithuanians  developed  their  own  unique 
political,  economic,  and  cultural  life, 
which  has  contributed  to  the  formation 
of  a  distinct  Lithuanian  national  ^Irit. 
The  Lithuanian  people  cherish  their  na- 
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tional  heritage  and  are  proud  of  their 
folklore  and  customs.  Under  the  Soviet 
regime  Ideology  has  replaced  folklore  and 
Lithuanian  nationalism  has  been  subju- 
gated to  the  larger  power  of  communism. 
For  this  reason  the  Lithuanian  people  do 
not  regard  the  Soviet  occupation  as  le- 
gally or  morally  binding. 

The  struggle  the  Lithuanian  people  are 
waging  to  regain  the  independence  they 
once  possessed  is  admirable.  This  strug- 
gle is  far-reaching  in  its  effects  on  the 
life  and  thought  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple. A  brief  enumeration  of  the  actions 
the  Lithuanian  people  have  engaged  In 
over  the  years  toward  the  goal  of  self- 
determination  includes: 

First.  The  revolt  against  Soviet  rule  in 
1941; 

Second.  The  guerrilla  war  between  1944 
and  1953; 

Third.  Extensive  demonstrations  dur- 
ing the  upheavals  in  Eastern  Europe  In 
1956: 

Fourth.  The  protests  by  many  promi- 
nent clergy  and  laymen  against  religious 
persecution;  an^ 

Fifth.  Self-immolations  and  demon- 
strations of  1972  in  protest  against  na- 
tional subjugation. 

These  struggles  have  illuminated  the 
heroism  of  men  like  Liuduikas  Simutis,  a 
member  of  the  Freedom  Struggle  Move- 
ment of  Lithuania  who  led  the  guerrilla 
movement  of  1944  and  of  Romas  Kalanta 
who,  on  May  14,  1972,  set  fire  to  himself 
and  died  for,  "The  Freedom  of  Lithu- 
ania." But.  more  Importantly,  they  have 
shown  the  world  that  the  Lithuanian  in- 
dependence movement  is  supported  by  a 
great  number  of  people  whose  courage 
and  determination  is  not  captured  in  the 
limelight  of  heroism  but  who,  neverthe- 
less are  the  mainstay  of  the  movement. 

I  am  sure  that  the  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple of  the  world  can  sympathize  with  the 
plight  of  the  Lithuanian  people.  No 
country  should  be  forced  to  subjugate  its 
own  language,  religion,  and  culture  to 
the  brute  force  of  Imperialism.  The 
American  people  imderstand  the  impor- 
tance of  the  right  to  self-determination. 
They  have  fought  many  battles  both  with 
gtms  and  ink  to  make  this  right  a  real- 
ity. For  the  American  people  self-deter- 
mination hsis  become  a  way  of  Ufe  and 
not  merely  a  cherished  dream.  I  sincere- 
ly urge  the  American  people  to  support 
the  Lithuanian  people  in  their  struggle  to 
achieve  the  independence  they  so  dearly 
desire. 


ANIMAUS  IN  TRANSIT  ARE  NOT 
BAGGAGE:  PROTECTION  IS 
NEEDED 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF   VntGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1973 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  Introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  1264,  to 
amend  the  Federal  law  regarding  the 
care  and  treatment  of  animals  Including 
increasing  the  protection  of  animals  In 
transit. 

The  handling  of  cargo  by  our  c(Hnm(m 
carriers,  specifically  the  airlines,  is  not 
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a  subject  likely  to  be  in  the  forefront 
of  one's  attention  unless  you  have  had 
a  recent  experience  with  them.  Several 
most  unpleasant  experiences  have  been 
brought  to  my  attention  regarding  the 
shipment  of  animals  by  air. 

The  efficiency  of  air  shipment  Is  not 
caUed  in  to  question.  By  and  large  it  is 
fast  and  gets  the  cargo  to  its  destination 
on  time.  Unforeseen  delays  en  route  pre- 
sent no  prbolems  for  the  cargo  itself  The 
degree  of  care  given  to  particular  ship- 
ment's can  vary  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  container.  These  statements,  while 
true  for  inanimate  cargo,  become  points 
for  major  consideration  when  handling 
animate  cargo  and  are  the  hub  around 
which  changes  must  be  made 

Missed  or  canceled  flights  are  seldom 
more  than  inconveniences  to  human  pas- 
sengers, but  to  animals  they  can  mean 
death. 

That  is  a  strong  statement.  But  all  too 
often  it  is  unfortunately  true.  The  haz- 
ards an  animal  faces  when  shipped  by 
air  can  be  more  than  it  can  take  Star- 
vation, dehydration,  being  mangled 
crushed,  and  bruised,  asphyxiation,  and 
heat  prostration  are  all  potential  dangers 
which  can  result  in  death.  Airline  em- 
ployees and  cargo  handlers  are  not  re- 
quired to  check  on  the  condition  of  ani- 
mals m  shipment,  and  it  should  not  be 
expected  by  the  animal  owner. 

As  much  of  this  traffic  Involves  inter- 
state commerce,  and  the  need  for  regu- 
lation and  guidelines  is  so  very  apparent 
I  have  introduced  H.R.  1264  as  a  first 
step  to  correct  Inhumane  treatment  of 
animals  in  shipment.  The  bill  has  been 
cosponsored  by  21  of  my  colleagues,  and 
has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

The  summer  months  are  upon  us,  the 
most  dangerous  period  to  ship  animals, 
and  yet  an  unwary  public  will  needlessly 
suffer  a  significant  number  of  animal 
deaths.  Some  of  these  deaths  could  be 
avoided  if  certain  precautions  were 
known  and  observed.  A  pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  the  Humane  Society  of  the 
United  States,  a  leading  organization  in 
the  humane  effort,  outlines  the  preven- 
tive steps  to  be  taken  in  shipping  an 
animal  and  reveals  the  real  dangers  in- 
volved as  obtained  from  actual  cases.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  it,  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  The  article  follows: 
Special  Report  on  SRiFPmG  Animals  bt  Aib 
(By  the  Humane  Society  of  the  United 

States) 
Freddie's  taU  thumped  against  the  side  of 
his  carrying  case  as  an  airline  attendant 
placed  him  on  a  loading  cart  in  preparation 
for  his  trip  to  Chicago.  As  the  best  dog  of  a 
New  Hampshire  dachshund  kennel,  Freddie 
represented  the  kennel  owner's  hopes  for  rec- 
ognition at  a  Great  Lakes  dachshund  show. 
At  Chicago's  Midway  Airport,  following  a 
stop  in  Detroit,  Freddie's  owner  waited  im- 
patiently for  hUn  to  be  brought  to  the  bag- 
gage claim  area.  Long  after  the  luggage  and 
other  animals  had  been  claimed,  Freddie's 
case  appeared. 

As  a  porter  lifted  the  case  off  the  conveyor 
belt,  he  exclaimed,  "This  dog's  dead,  lady!  He 
stinks!" 

Freddie's  face  and  body  and  the  sides  of 
the  case  were  streaked  with  dried  blood.  The 
grill  on  tbe  door  had  been  torn  out  by 
the  frantic  dog. 
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"To  describe  what  went  through  my  head 
at  that  moment  Is  Impossible,"  Freddie's 
owner  said  later.  "I  love  all  my  dogs,  but  this 
one  was  special  to  me.  There  was  a  rapport 
between  us  that  I  had  never  before  had  with 
an  animal." 

Her  sorrow  was  temporarily  allayed  as  she 
realized  that  Freddie  was  still  breathing,  al- 
though slightly.  But  by  the  time  she  had 
located  an  airline  employee  and  been  sent  by 
taxi  to  a  veterinarian's  office,  the  hint  of  life 
was  gone. 

Examination  of  the  dogs  body  indicated 
he  had  apparently  died  from  injuries  sus- 
tained when  his  case  slammed  from  one 
bulkhead  of  the  plane  to  the  other.  The  own- 
er's grief  was  compounded  by  the  knowledge 
that  Freddie's  life  could  have  been  saved  if 
an  airline  employee  had  checked  him  as  soon 
as  the  plane  landed — or  better  yet,  during 
the  stop  at  Detroit — and  obtained  immediate 
medical   assistance. 

Unfortunately,  this  was  not  an  isolated 
Incident.  The  Humane  Society  of  the  United 
States  has  received  many  reports  of  similar 
tragedies  involving  pets,  as  well  as  animals 
destined  for  pet  shops  and  laboratories.  The 
danger  of  shipping  animals  on  airplanes, 
whether  as  passenger  baggage,  air  express 
(through  independent  companies  such  as 
REA).  or  air  freight  (through  the  airlines), 
has  become  so  serious  that  Consumer  Re- 
ports in  March  1973  warned  pet  owners  of 
the  high  risks  involved. 

Air  Line  Pilot,  the  magazine  of  the  Air 
Line  PUots  Assn.,  pinpointed  the  problem 
by  stating  that  animals  are  treated  like  cargo, 
not  living  creatures. 

To  an  airline  cargo  handler,  a  box  full  of 
mice  or  a  cage  of  monkeys  is  Just  another 
Item  that  must  be  lifted  and  placed  some- 
where else  for  movement  out  of  his  Juris- 
diction, the  magazine's  editor  concluded  in  a 
recent  issue. 

Careless  handling  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
two  pet  cats  to  a  Washington,  D.C.,  woman. 
When  the  portable  kennel  containing  the  cats 
fell  off  a  cart  at  Washington's  National  Air- 
port, both  cats  escaped.  One  was  Immediate- 
ly run  over  and  killed  by  an  airport  vehicle, 
and  the  other  ran  away  and  has  never  been 
found. 

The  shifting  of  freight  and  negligence  of 
airline  employees  that  resulted  in  Freddie's 
death  are  only  two  of  the  numerous  threats 
to  the  health  and  safety  of  animals.  Other 
major  ones  are: 

Inadequate  air  supply  In  baggage  com- 
partments: 

Lack  of  temperature  control  In  baggage 
compartments; 

Delays  and  cancellations  of  flights  and 
bumping  of  animals  for  other  cargo,  during 
which  animals  are  usually  Ignored  in  a  ware- 
house: 

Improper  caging  and  crating  by  shippers; 

Acceptance  by  carriers  of  animals  in  poor 
health;  and 

Failure  of  owners  or  consignees  to  claim 
animals  quickly  upon  arrival. 

The  efforts  of  The  Humane  Society  and 
other  animal  welfare  groups  to  obtain  bet- 
ter circumstances  for  flying  animals  have 
been  badly  hindered  by  the  absence  of  fed- 
eral regulations  requiring  airlines  to  handle 
animals  humanely.  Without  such  regula- 
tions, HSUS  sees  little  hope  for  protecting 
animals  during  air  shipments. 

"Airlines  have  no  obligation  to  give  food, 
water,  exercise,  or  periodic  inspections  to 
animals,  regardless  of  the  length  of  flight," 
pointed  out  HSUS  Chief  Investigator  Frank 
J.  McMahon. 

He  said  the  problem  Is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  many  air  express  employees  are 
paid  by  commission  and  are  therefore,  will- 
ing to  accept  anything,  regardless  of  the 
condition  of  either  the  animal  or  the  shipping 
crate. 
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Most  airline  recreational  personnel  are  as 
Ignorant  about  methods  and  conditions  for 
transporting  animals  as  the  general  public. 
A  recent  check  of  major  airlines  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  revealed  that  most  personnel 
had  no  idea  how  animals  are  shipped.  One 
airline  and  an  REA  office  assured  an  HSUS 
inquirer  that  animals  are  always  shipped 
in  compartments  separate  from  other  cargo, 
which  Is  seldom  the  case. 

Many  animal  owners  have  been  misled 
when  told  that  baggage  compartments  are 
"pressurized,"  which  is  almost  always  true. 
What  airline  representatives  fall  to  say  is 
that  on  most  planes  the  air  supply  to  bag- 
gage compartments  is  turned  off  during 
flight  and  there  Is  little  or  no  temperature 
control. 

The  reason  for  shutting  off  air  to  baggage 
compartments  in  flight  is  valid — the  shortage 
of  oxygen  is  bound  to  extinguish  any  fire 
that  might  break  out.  But  the  air  in  the  com- 
partment at  take-off  is  not  adequate  for  an 
animal  during  a  long  flight  and  sometimes 
results  in  death  by  suffocation. 

Perhaps  the  highest  rate  of  mortality  oc- 
curs in  mid-summer,  when  animals  often  die 
from  excessive  heat  in  sealed  baggage  com- 
partments or  in  un-alr-conditloned  ware- 
houses. But  lack  of  temperature  control  is  a 
threat  through  the  year.  A  purser  for  an 
international  airline  told  HSUS  that  a  mini- 
mum-maximum thermometer  he  placed  !n  a 
baggage  compartment  of  a  plane  on  which 
he  was  working  recorded  temperatures  rang- 
ing from  104*  on  the  ground  to  0*  In  flight. 
During  winter  flights.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  water  in  animals'  bowls  frozen  solid. 

If  airlines  are  going  to  accept  animal  ship- 
ments as  a  source  of  Income,  they  must  pro- 
vide conditions  that  will  ensure  their  good 
health  and  safety.  Airlines  complain  about 
the  high  rate  of  claims  they  receive  for  loss 
or  Injury  to  animals,  yet  they  fail  to  under- 
stand that  an  Improvement  in  flying  condi- 
tions would  reduce  their  claim  rate.  (Ac- 
cording to  Consumer  Reports,  American 
Airlines  receives  461%  more  claims  for  ani- 
mals than  regular  cargo.)  Recognizing  the 
high  risks  Involved.  Branlff.  Northwest,  Air 
Canada,  and  many  smaller  airlines  refuse 
to  accept  liability  for  the  loss,  injury,  or 
death  of  passengers'  pets  in  the  baggage 
compartments. 

The  most  obvious  change  that  needs  to 
be  made  Is  the  provision  of  a  separate  com- 
partment for  animals  only,  in  which  there 
Is  an  adequate  air  supply  and  temperature 
control.  In  many  planes,  this  would  necessi- 
tate the  partitioning  of  existing  space.  In 
others.  It  would  mean  reserving  one  of  the 
existing  cargo  spaces  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  animals. 

Missed  or  cancelled  flights  are  seldom  more 
than  inconveniences  to  human  passengers, 
but  to  animals  they  can  mean  death. 

A  naval  officer's  boxer  died  following  ship- 
ment from  Germany  to  Kansas,  after  the  dog 
was  uncxplainably  routed  from  Chicago  to 
Houston  before  going  to  Kansas.  The  ship- 
ment took  four  days  Instead  of  the  promised 
40  hours.  Death  three  days  later  was  attrib- 
uted to  complications  from  extreme  consti- 
pation. 

A  pet  shop  owner  in  Hagerstown,  Md..  be- 
came alarmed  when  a  shipment  of  tropical 
fish  from  Florida  did  not  arrive  on  a  Friday 
afternoon  plane.  Upon  investigation,  he 
learned  that  the  flight  had  been  cancelled 
because  of  a  snowstorm  and  that  the  fish 
would  remain  at  Baltimore's  Friendship  Air- 
port until  Monday.  After  driving  to  Balti- 
more, he  discovered  the  boxes,  clearly  marked 
"Keep  Warm."  In  a  cold  warehouse,  where 
many  of  the  flsh  were  already  dead  or  dying. 

Like  hundreds  of  others,  these  people 
learned  the  hard  way  that  the  only  means 
of  ensuring  the  safety  of  animals  In  flight 
Is  to  check  on  them  every  step  of  the  way. 
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And  it  Isn't  enough  to  take  an  information 
clerk's  word  that  the  animal  has  left  or 
arrived  on  schedule.  It  is  necessary  to  Insist 
that  someone  check  in  person  and  report 
back. 

"You  simply  can't  count  on  airline  em- 
ployees to  check  animals  on  their  own  initia- 
tive," McMahon  said.  "The  airline  Isn't  re- 
quired to  do  it,  and  the  employees  aren't 
paid  to  do  it." 

At  John  F.  Kennedy  International  Airport 
in  New  York,  animals  are  checked  and  cared 
for  by  the  staff  of  a  New  York  humane  so- 
ciety. Similar  operations  are  conducted  In 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  at  Washington. 
D.C.'s  National  Airport.  At  these  airports, 
animals  are  at  least  being  cared  for  while 
they  are  on  the  ground.  But  hundreds  of 
other  airports  have  no  provisions  whatsoever. 

WhUe  HSUS  applauds  these  projects,  it 
believes  the  only  solution  to  the  problem  is 
federal  legislation  that  will  require  the  car- 
riers to  do  the  Job. 

"This  is  one  area  where  commercial  In- 
terests have  a  clear-cut  responsibUlty,"  Mc- 
Mahon said.  "Humane  societies  have  far  too 
many  other  demands  on  their  time  and 
money  to  do  a  job  that  profltmaking  com- 
panies should  be  doing." 

Even  the  simplest  need  for  an  animal,  an 
adequate  carrying  case  or  shipping  crate,  is 
frequently  ignored.  Spend  a  few  bom's  at  an 
air  express  animal  receiving  station  and 
you'll  see  dozens  of  crates  that  are  too  small, 
with  Inadequate  ventilation,  or  too  flimsy  to 
withstand  weight  of  other  freight  stacked 
on  top  of  It. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Humane  Society's  Animalport  at  National 
Airport,  an  HSUS  investigator  found  that  a 
weimaraner  had  chewed  bis  way  out  of  a 
clothes  trunk  that  had  been  Inadequately 
converted  to  a  shipping  case.  A  mixed  beagle 
was  found  In  a  plywood  case  so  small 
that  he  had  to  double  up  during  transit.  Tlie 
top  of  a  cardboard  box  filled  with  quail  had 
been  broken  open,  giving  them  an  opportu- 
nity to  escape. 

"The  crudest  situations  I've  observed  have 
Involved  puppies  coming  from  the  puppy 
mills  of  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska  and 
hunting  dogs  from  the  Ozarks,"  said  Wash- 
ington Animalport  Director  Fay  Brisk. 

Puppy  mills,  so  labeled  because  of  their 
mass  production  of  puppies  for  the  nation's 
pet  shops,  commonly  ship  puppies  In  crates 
similar  to  those  used  for  lettuce,  two  ani- 
mals per  crate.  The  crates  are  so  flimsy  that 
they  can  be  easily  smashed. 

Many  of  these  puppies  appear  to  be  ill, 
and  bimtlng  dogs  are  often  emaciated,  in- 
fested with  parasites,  or  suffering  from  dis- 
temper. Miss  Brisk  said. 

Miss  Brisk  was  so  angry  about  the  poor 
condition  of  a  hunting  dog  that  passed 
through  the  animalport  recently  that  she 
called  the  veterinarian  who  had  signed  the 
health  certificate  attached  to  tlie  crate.  The 
veterinarian  said  he  was  required  by  state 
law  to  certify  only  that  the  dog  had  no  dis- 
eases that  could  be  transmitted  to  humans. 
He  had  not  been  paid  to  certify  the  health 
of  the  animal  beyond  that,  he  said. 

Volunteers  at  the  animalport  have  seen 
enough  sick  animals  pass  through  the  facility 
to  convince  them  that  many  shippers  send 
animals  with  full  knowledge  of  sickness. 

"When  you  look  on  an  animal  as  merely 
a  commercial  commodity,  you're  concerned 
only  about  getting  your  money,  not  about 
the  welfare  of  the  animal,"  Miss  Brisk  said. 

One  of  the  most  Inexcusable  sources 
of  cruelty  is  failure  of  consignees  or  address- 
ees to  claim  animals  quickly  upon  arrival. 
This  is  especially  true  of  C.O.D.  shipments. 
Many  recipients  seem  oblivious  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  living  creatures  they  are  receiving. 
Furthermore,  it  Is  not  uncommon  for  com- 
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merclal  consignees  to  refuse  shipments  If 
the  animals  are  In  poor  condition  or  overdue. 

A  West  Virginia  pet  shop  owner  refused 
to  accept  a  C.O.D.  shipment  of  14  puppies 
from  a  Nebraska  puppy  mill  after  It  arrived 
too  late  for  Christmas  sales.  Before  the  pup- 
pies were  returned  to  the  shipper,  three  of 
them — two  poodles  and  a  doberman  pln- 
BCher — had  died. 

Unfortunately,  animals  are  too  often 
treated  like  Just  another  piece  of  baggage, 
no  more  valuable  than  a  suitcase  or  a  mall 
sack.  Several  airlines  and  air  express  com- 
panies have  taken  steps  to  change  this  sad 
situation.  But  the  progress  Is  much  too  slow. 
The  Humane  Society  has  concluded  that 
shippers  and  handlers  will  provide  human 
conditions  and  treatment  only  when  forced 
to  do  so.  It  appears  that  the  enactment  of 
federal  regulations  Is  the  only  answer. 

THEY    NEED    TOim    HELP! 

1.  If  you  have  ever  had  an  animal  killed 
or  Injured  during  air  shipment,  send  the 
deUUs  to  HSUS. 

2.  Visit  the  air  express  terminal  at  your 
closest  airport  to  observe  how  animals  are 
handled.  Toull  need  to  make  advance  ar- 
rangements with  REA  or  whatever  company 
operates  the  terminal. 

3.  If  conditions  are  bad,  arrange  for  a  re- 
porter and  photographer  to  visit  the  terminal 
with  you.  Give  the  reporter  a  copy  of  this 
report. 

4.  Notify  your  Congressman  and  Senators 
that  you  are  concerned  about  this  problem. 
Tell  them  that  8399  (Welcker,  R-Conn.)  and 
H.R.  1264  (Whitehurst,  R-Va.)  offer  a  start 
by  requiring  the  US.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
to  regulate  airports  and  other  terminal  fa- 
culties. 

5.  Send  a  contribution  to  HSUS  to  help 
In  Its  drive  to  stop  this  cruelty.  Your  finan- 
cial support.  In  any  amount.  Is  needed  to 
solve  this  problem. 

IF    TOU    MUST    SEND    TOUR    PET    BT    AIR 

1.  Have  the  airline  give  you  specific  In- 
formation on  the  conditions  under  which  the 
animal  will  be  transported.  Is  there  an  ade- 
quate air  supply?  In  summer  or  winter,  es- 
pecially, make  sure  there  is  adequate  tem- 
perature control.  If  a  stop  or  change  of  planes 
Is  necessary,  who  will  be  responsible  for  mak- 
ing sure  the  animal  is  cared  for?  If  you  can't 
obtain  specific  Information  and  assurances, 
find  another  airline. 

(NoTX. — A  few  airlines  permit  passengers 
to  carry  pets  In  the  passenger  cabin,  if  they 
are  in  a  carrier  that  will  fit  under  the  seat. 
Check  ahead  of  time,  and  find  out  if  a 
reservation  is  necessary.) 

2.  Avoid  shipping  animals  in  mid-summer, 
especially  during  mid-day  hours. 

3.  Make  sure  your  pet  Is  In  good  health. 
Have  him  checked  by  a  veterinarian,  and 
have  the  vet  sign  a  health  certificate.  Con- 
sult him  on  the  advisability  of  tranquUlzlng 
the  animal. 

4.  Obtain  an  adequate  carrier,  either  from 
a  pet  shop  or  the  airlines.  Make  sure  it  la 
large  enough  fcir  the  animal  to  stand  In 
and  sturdy  enough  to  withstand  the  weight 
of  baggage  that  might  be  stacked  on  tc^  of  It. 
It  should  have  ample  openings  for  air  at  two 
(opposite)  ends.  Let  your  pet  get  used  to  It 
before  the  day  of  the  flight. 

5.  Cover  the  bottom  with  some  kind  of 
absorbent  material.  Shredded  newspapers 
will  do.  If  nothing  else  Is  available. 

e.  If  the  animal  wUl  be  In  transit  for  more 
than  a  few  hours,  put  a  small  bowl  of  water 
(preferably  anchored  to  the  side)  In  the 
carrier. 

7.  Don't  give  him  food  or  water  for  a  few 
hours  before  traveling,  to  avoid  indigestion. 

8.  Ask  the  airline  to  provide  "escort  serv- 
ice"  to  the  plane  during  loading,  in  order  to 
observe  your  pet  being  loaded. 

9.  Check  on  the  animal  every  step  of  the 
way. 
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HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF   NIW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1973 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  an- 
nounced its  intentions  of  selling  a  num- 
ber of  Phantom  jet  fighter  bombers  to 
Saudi  Arabia  and  quite  possibly  to  Ku- 
wait. Such  a  course  is  unwise,  and  in  the 
long  nm  will  not  bring  any  meaningful 
gain  to  our  country. 

Our  Government  feels  that  it  has  legit- 
imate, logical  geopolitical  reasons  for 
such  a  policy  of  arms  sales  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  states.  Nevertheless,  the  type  of 
equipment  envisioned  as  making  up  a 
significant  portion  of  the  deal  is  what 
should  give  us  pause.  It  is  one  thing  to 
supply  ordinary  conventional  arms  to 
these  nations.  It  is  another  to  send  them 
large  quantities  of  offensive  weapons 
which  can  provide  the  spark  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  powder  magazine. 

Among  Arab  extremists,  there  is  no 
room  for  words  such  as  logic,  reason,  pa- 
tience or  restraint.  Putting  the  finest  at- 
tack aircraft  in  the  world  within  their 
reach  is  courting  the  regional  upheaval 
that  will  inevitably  take  place. 

It  is  virtually  inevitable  that  this 
equipment  will  find  its  way  at  the  least 
into  the  hands  of  Egypt,  which  has  main- 
tained a  constant  barrage  of  shrill  in- 
vective at  Israel,  replete  with  bloodcur- 
dling threats  of  a  resumption  of  hostili- 
ties. Israel,  taking  such  threats  at  face 
value,  for  she  must,  can  only  grimly  pre- 
pare for  the  worst.  Now,  the  United 
States  is  about  to  step  in  with  a  material 
contribution  that  can  only  add  to  the 
chances  for  confiict. 

The  British,  after  clamping  down  their 
grip  of  empire  on  the  area,  vacated  the 
Persian  Gulf  several  years  ago.  Iraq  eyes 
small  but  rich  Kuwait  voraciously,  and 
would  simply  ovemm  that  state  by  force 
if  given  half  the  chance.  With  Soviet 
arms,  the  Iraquis  would  be  able  to  mount 
such  an  offensive  if  the  opportunity 
should  present  itself. 

Saudi  Arabia,  with  more  oil  wealth 
and  space  than  people,  confronts  a  rad- 
ical regime  in  South  Yemen  and  a  vari- 
ety of  other  challenges  Involving  tribal 
hatred  and  radical  politics. 

Simultaneously,  many  of  these  states 
squat  over  the  world's  largest  known 
oil  and  gas  reserves,  with  concessions 
yielding  enormous  wealth  controlled  by 
western  oil  operations.  Western  interests 
require  that  oil.  Further,  peddling  arms 
to  the  Arabs  at  first  class  rates  means 
that  more  than  a  few  of  those  oil  dollars 
will  come  back  home  to  stay,  rather  than 
swell  Arab  coffers  further  for  specula- 
tions on  the  European  money  markets. 

Iran  now  gets  American  Phantoms. 
Yet  this  is  a  non-Arab  state  which  main- 
tains cordial  relations  with  Israel. 

Meanwhile,  It  is  suggested  that  If  we 
do  not  sell  the  Arab  Phantoms,  the 
French  will  peddle  Mirages.  The  French, 
I  submit,  would  sell  any  weapon  to  any 
person  if  only  they  had  the  cash  to  pay 


for  it.  In  any  event,  this  argmnent  is  spe- 
cious, because  the  French  will  sell  them 
arms  anyway. 

Since  1956,  the  United  States  has  been 
selling  arms  to  Saudi  Arabia,  mainly  for 
suppression  of  internal  rebellion.  Yet  the 
Phantom  is  an  offensive  weapons  system, 
posing  a  significant  threat  in  the  wrong 
hands  to  the  security  of  our  only  reliable 
ally  in  the  area — Israel. 

Israel,  the  State  Department  may  be 
amazed  to  discover,  is  not  at  war  with 
the  Saudis.  In  fact,  Israel's  strength  has 
prevented  inevitable  Egyptian  moves 
against  Saudi  Arabia  and  her  oil. 

Unfortunately,  the  Saudis  are  busily 
engaged  in  a  one-sided  religious  war 
against  the  Jewish  state,  because  it  is 
there.  That  country  still  challenges 
Israel's  right  to  use  the  Straits  of  Tiran 
and  has  a  frontier  only  a  few  miles  from 
Israel's  far  southern  port  of  Eilat  and 
Israel's  major  oil  pipeline. 

Sale  of  Phantoms  to  Saudi  Arabia 
could  place  the  means  to  start  a  major 
war  into  the  hands  of  those  who  might 
start  such  a  conflict  without  regard  for 
the  consequences. 

Our  sale  of  Phantoms  to  Israel  in  late 
1968  had  wide  national  and  congres- 
sional support.  It  provided  Israel  with 
desperately  needed  deterrent  capacity. 
These  aircraft  allowed  Israel  to  defeat 
Egypt's  war  of  attrition,  opening  the  way 
to  the  present  prevailing  cease  fire  and 
truce.  In  Israel's  case.  Phantoms  meant 
survival. 

It  is  quite  the  opposite  with  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  States,  which  require  conven- 
tional arms  for  their  own  defense,  but 
not  a  tremendous  capacity  to  make  of- 
fensive war  far  from  their  own  borders. 
With  Phantoms,  the  Saudis  could  blitz 
Israel's  cities  and  strangle  Israel's  ma- 
rine lifeline  through  the  Straits  of  Aqaba 
and  the  Red  Sea.  The  balance  of 
strength,  so  delicate  there  today,  would 
be  knocked  out  of  kilter,  and  the  chances 
of  confiict  would  increase.  Such  an  un- 
happy event  could  only  harm  the  United 
States. 

A  few  trusting  souls  reply  to  these 
criticisms  with  the  comment  that  recipi- 
ent coxmtries  will  promise  not  to  transfer 
the  Phantoms  to  Egypt  or  any  other 
coimtry.  End  use  certificates  will  no 
doubt  accompany  sale  of  such  equipment, 
limiting  transfer  as  a  condition  of  sale 
and  delivery. 

American  arms  were  sent  to  Iraq  In  the 
fifties  over  similar  protests.  When  the 
rules  of  that  nation  were  overthrown  by 
a  radical  group  which  turned  to  Russia, 
our  own  weapons  were  used  against 
American  interests. 

In  1966.  we  assured  Israel  that  new 
American  tanks  sent  to  Jordan  would 
never  be  used  against  her.  We  all  remem- 
ber what  happened  in  the  6-Day  War. 

Egypt  has  been  collecting  weapons 
from  all  areas  in  recent  months.  This  is 
an  open  secret.  She  Ignores  entreaties, 
including  those  from  Israel,  and  raves 
about  a  new  war.  The  French  sold 
Mirages  to  Libya,  saying  they  would  not 
be  transferred  to  Egypt.  Now  many  of 
these  jets  are  on  Egjrptian  flight  lines, 
awaiting  the  next  round. 

Saudi  oil  money  subsidizes  the  ter- 
rorists,  including  perhaps   those   who 
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murdered  the  American  diplomats  in 
Khartoum.  Who  would  interfere  if  the 
Saudis  allowed  Egyptian  pilots,  masquer- 
ading as  Saudis,  to  train  in  Phantoms 
and  fly  them  to  Egypt?  And  what  about 
a  coup  in  tiny  Kuwait,  which  will  barely 
have  place  to  park  the  Phantoms  if  we 
send  a  few  too  many? 

The  more  arms  the  Arabs  get,  the 
faster  chances  for  negotiations  to  make 
peace  shrink.  If  the  Arabs  think  they 
have  a  chance  in  a  war,  they  will  leap  at 
the  chance  to  gain  success.  We  all  know 
what  will  happen.  Many  will  die.  Hatreds 
will  be  exacerbated  and  we  will  be  fur- 
ther behind  than  ever  in  the  search  for 
some  lasting  agreements  there. 

For  these  very  substantial  reasons, 
backed  by  historical  fact,  the  United 
States  should  not  allow  sale  of  Phantoms 
to  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait. 


THE  FATHER  MARQUETTE  TRICEN- 
TENNIAL  CELEBRATION 


HON.  HAROLD  V.  FROEHLICH 

OP   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14.  1973 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
authorization  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
533,  has  proclaimed  Sunday,  June  17,  a 
day  to  commemorate  the  opening  of  the 
OJpper  Missisippi  River  by  Father  Jacques 
Marquette  and  Louis  Jolliet  in  1673.  As 
k  member  of  the  Father  Marquette  Ter- 
centenary Commission,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  the  89th  Congress  in  1965,  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  draw  na- 
tional attention  to  the  significant  his- 
torical achievements  of  these  great 
explorers. 

Three  hundred  years  ago.  Father  Mar- 
quette and  Louis  Jolliet  arrived  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  becoming  the  first 
white  men  to  enter  the  Upper  Mississippi 
Valley.  Their  journey  from  St.  Ignace, 
Mich.,  had  been  imdertaken  to  explore 
western  North  America  and  to  establish 
likely  spots  for  missions  and  posts  among 
the  Illinois  Indians. 

Jacques  Marquette  was  bom  in  Laon, 
France,  in  1637.  As  a  young  man,  Mar- 
quette applied  for  admission  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus  and  was  ordained  in  1666. 
During  the  same  year,  he  was  granted 
permission  to  do  missionary  work  in  New 
Prance,  where  he  arrived  September  20. 

Father  Marquette  was  principally  in- 
terested in  evangelizing  among  the  In- 
dian tribes  of  the  interior.  After  2  years 
of  preparatory  work,  he  joined  Father 
Allouez'  Ottawa  mission  at  Sainte- 
Marie-du-Sault. 

Later  he  was  sent  to  the  mission  of  La 
Pointe  du  Saint-Esprit  on  Lake  Superior. 
At  this  northern  outpost,  Marquette  en- 
countered a  young  Illinois  brave  who  in- 
dicated that  other  Europeans  might  in- 
habit the  area  south  of  his  own  Illinois 
people,  along  .the  Mississippi  River.  This 
encounter  marked  the  beginning  of  Mar- 
quette's dream  to  explore  the  northern 
regions  of  the  great  river  that  no  white 
man  had  ever  seen. 


In  the  meantime,  tribal  differences  be- 
tween the  Sioux  and  the  Ottawa  and 
Huron  forced  Marquette  to  move  his 
newly  converted  Christians  out  of  the 
Superior  area.  He  finally  established  a 
new  mission  at  St.  Ignace,  Mich.,  near 
Mackinac  Island. 

In  late  1672,  Louis  Jolliet.  a  young 
explorer  and  prosperous  fur  trader,  ar- 
rived in  St.  Ignace  with  orders  to  find 
and  explore  the  Mississippi  River.  Jol- 
liet also  brought  the  welcome  news  that 
Marquette  had  been  commissioned  to 
join  him  on  this  historic  voyage. 

Marquette  and  Jolliet  left  St.  Ignace 
on  May  17,  1673,  with  five  other  men  in 
two  bark  canoes.  One  month  later,  they 
arrived  at  Prairie  du  Chien. 

We  would  be  mistaken  to  claim  that 
these  courageous  Fi-enchmen  actually 
discovered  the  Mississippi,  for  in  fact, 
the  river  was  known  to  native  Americans 
for  hundreds  of  years. 

However,  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
Father  Marquette  and  Louis  Jolliet 
opened  the  tremendous  areas  along  the 
Upper  Mississippi  for  future  generations 
to  settle  and  develop.  Americans  have 
shared  in  the  fruits  of  that  development 
for  300  years. 

Before  Father  Marquette  left  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Illinois,  he  promised  to  re- 
turn to  continue  his  religious  teaching. 
Two  years  later,  he  fulfilled  that  prom- 
ise. Marquette  conducted  his  last  reli- 
gious ceremonies  among  the  Illinois.  He 
died  on  the  return  voyage  to  St.  Ignace 
on  May  18,  at  the  age  of  37. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  the  Father  Marquette  Tercentenary 
Commission  has  played  a  dynamic  role 
in  commemorating  the  activities  of  Fa- 
ther Marquette  and  in  bringing  the  im- 
portance of  his  life  and  work  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Midwest.  The  success  of  this 
Commission  can  rightfully  be  attributed 
to  Mr.  J.  C.  Windham,  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  who  has  served  tirelessly  as  its 
chairman,  and  to  the  generous  financial 
assistance  of  the  Pabst  Brewing  Co. 

The  Commission  was  established  in 
1965,  "to  develop  and  execute  suitable 
plans  for  the  celebration  of  the  300th 
Anniversary  of  the  advent  and  subse- 
quent history  of  Father  Jacques  Mar- 
quette" in  North  America. 

The  Commission  has  been  operating 
since  1968  and  will  conclude  itj  activities 
at  the  end  of  this  year.  During  this  time, 
it  has  imdertakei.  a  number  of  com- 
mendable projects. 

A  commemorative  symphony  was  com- 
missioned as  a  lasting  expression  of  the 
dignity  of  Father  Marquette's  life  and 
endeavors.  We  have  sponsored  the  issu- 
ance of  a  commemorative  medal  and  a 
commemorative  postage  stamp.  In  April 
1968,  the  Commission  cosponsored  a 
symposium  entitled  "The  Commitment  of 
Religion  to  the  Advancement  of  Man." 
Later  that  year,  an  official  biography  of 
Father  Marquette  was  published  by  Jo- 
seph P.  Donnelly,  S.J.,  of  Marquette  Uni- 
versity. Presently,  the  Commission  is 
helping  to  establish  a  National  Memorial 
to  Father  Marquette  at  St.  Ignace.  Vari- 
ous State  committees  have  been  formed 
and  a  number  of  small  memorials  have 
been  placed  along  the  route  of  Mar- 
quette's voyage. 


One  event  sponsored  by  a  number  of 
midwestern  States  which  has  drawn 
much  attention  from  the  public  and  the 
press,  is  the  reenactment  of  Marquette 
and  Jolliet's  2,900-mile  voyage.  Eight 
contemporary  voyageurs  left  St.  Ignace 
on  May  17  and  will  arrive  this  Sunday  at 
the  junction  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Mis- 
sissippi Rivers,  where  Marquette  first  en- 
countered the  great  river  he  was  seeking. 
From  there,  they  will  continue  down  the 
MLisissippi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arkan- 
sas River  and  they  will  return  via  the 
Illinois  waterway. 

More  important  than  the  reenactment 
itself,  is  the  opportunity  it  affords  us  to 
contemplate  the  significance  of  Father 
Marquette's  activities,  which  in  part 
shaped  the  history  of  Wisconsin  and 
America's  heartland. 

Father  Marquette  had  a  deep  commit- 
ment to  the  belief  that  religion  can  ad- 
vance man  beyond  the  retrictions  of  his 
physical  environment  and  can  provide 
the  inner  strength  to  solve  his  most  se- 
vere problems.  Indeed,  It  was  Marquette's 
commitment  to  religion  and  his  fellow 
man  that  motivated  his  grueling  journey. 
In  subsequent  years,  our  forefath-^rs 
found  that  their  commitment  to  God 
strengthened  their  dedication  and  helped 
them  to  attain  the  system  of  free  gov- 
ernment we  all  cherish.  It  is  this  very 
commitment  which  makes  our  accom- 
plishments meaningful  today. 

I  find  it  significant  that  Father  Mar- 
quette was  a  Frenchman,  that  his  friends 
were  Indians,  and  that  his  work  was  not 
limited  by  nationality  or  color.  We  from 
the  Midwest  know  that  the  success  of  our 
Nation  today  is  a  partial  result  of  the  in- 
numerable contributions  of  native  Amer- 
icans and  immigrants  fi'om  aroimd  the 
world. 

Marquette's  life  exemplifies  our  ideals 
of  selflessness,  friendship,  and  equality 
among  people.  While  we  have  tried  to  up- 
hold these  principles  of  justice  and  equal- 
ity, and  our  success  has  been  consid- 
erable, his  example  can  help  us  to  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  principles  that 
no  man  deserves  privilege  at  the  expense 
of  others,  and  all  men  deserve  freedom 
and  justice  as  long  as  they  accept  the 
corresponding  responsibilities. 

A  casual  glance  at  Father  Marquette's 
journal  reveals  the  natmal  beauty  he 
found  in  the  Midwest.  Marquette  was  the 
first  white  man  to  travel  the  Fox-Wis- 
consin waterway.  His  impeccable  descrip- 
tions of  the  area  and  people  he  encoun- 
tered served  as  an  invaluable  resource 
to  later  explorers  and  settlers. 

^The  Fox  River  runs  through  the  heart 
oT  the  area  I  represent  today.  In  300 
years  it  has  imdergone  tremendous 
changes.  On  the  same  spot  that  Mai'- 
quette  described  as  inhabited  by  great 
flocks  of  duck  and  teal,  stands  the  bust- 
ling Great  Lake  port  city  of  Green  Bay 
with  a  metropolitan  population  of  over 
150,000  people.  Farther  upriver,  where 
Marquette  noted  the  swiftness  of  the 
rapids,  stands  a  group  of  communities 
known  as  the  Fox  Cities,  whose  life  once 
depended  on  the  resources  of  this  river. 
In  the  years  following  Marquette,  the 
Fox  River  has  provided  transportation, 
water  power  and  recreation  to  thousands 
of  our  residents. 
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During  the  past  years,  we  have  be- 
come increasingly  aware  of  the  changes 
man  has  brought  to  this  land.  In  some 
cases,  we  have  made  mistakes  and  surely 
our  environment  has  suffered,  but  to- 
gether we  are  seeking  to  strike  the  bal- 
ance between  human  progress  and  nat- 
mal  preservation  which  will  save  the 
environment  Marquette  so  adm  red. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  opening  of  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi River,  we  have  much  to  commem- 
orate. The  rugged  individualism  and 
spiritual  dedication  of  Father  Marquette 
have  been  an  inspiration  to  our  people 
and  our  Nation.  His  activities  opened  the 
Midwest  to  the  development  we  are  still 
experiencing  today.  Indeed,  his  work 
contributed  notably  to  our  history  and 
helped  to  shape  our  heritage.  Father 
Marquette's  life  exemplifies  the  boimd- 
less  ability  of  man  to  accomplish  his 
objectives. 

The  Father  Marquette  Tercentenary 
Commission  has  done  much  to  commem- 
orate this  great  man's  work,  but,  per- 
haps, the  continuing  development  and 
progress  of  the  area  he  opened  to  the 
world  300  years  ago  is  the  real  living 
commemoration  to  Father  Marquette's 
life. 


WOMEN  AND  SOCIAL  SECURITY 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1973 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
peatedly, I  have  called  attention  to  in- 
equities in  our  social  security  law  against 
married  working  women.  A  wife  who 
works,  upon  retirement,  is  permitted  to 
draw  on  her  own  working  record  or  that 
of  her  husband's,  whichever  is  greater. 
In  most  cases,  a  woman  draws  on  the  ac- 
count of  her  husband,  since  usually  his 
earnings  as  a  worker  have  been  greater. 
This  means  that  she  draws  as  a  wife. 
She  is  collecting  a  wife's  benefit,  the 
benefit  she  would  have  been  entitled  to 
draw  even  though  she  never  worked  a 
day  In  her  life.  But,  more  significantly. 
It  means  she  is  not  receiving  benefits  in 
proportion  to  the  taxes  she  paid  into 
social  security  as  a  worker. 

To  illustrate  the  injustice  or  incredi- 
bility of  the  situation,  I  would  like  now 
to  insert  into  the  Record  a  reply  re- 
ceived from  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration in  response  to  an  inquiry  of 
mine  on  behalf  of  a  constituent,  Mrs. 
Vivian  Keane.  Mr.  Keane  has  been  a 
widow  since  1939.  Following  her  hus- 
band's death.  Mrs.  Keane  went  to  work 
and  continued  working  for  34  years. 
Under  social  security,  she  is  credited 
with  total  earnings  of  over  $30,000  in  the 
13  highest  years  of  earnings.  She  is  en- 
titled to  $128  monthly  payable  on  her 
own  work  record.  On  her  husband's  work 
record,  however,  she  is  entitled  to  $145.40 
averaged  over  a  27-month  period  be- 
tween January  1937,  through  March 
1939.  Mrs.  Keane,  therefore,  draws  a 
widow's  benefit,  the  benefit  she  would 
have  collected  if  she  never  worked  out- 
side her  home. 
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This  case  shows  well  that  the  social 
security  system  falls  to  consider  the 
amount  paid  into  the  fund.  It  does  not 
pay  on  the  amount  you  paid  into  the 
fund.  It  replaces  earnings.  The  instant 
case  is  a  far-out  example  of  its  inequi- 
ties. Mrs.  Keane's  husband  paid  into 
social  security  for  2  years  and  3  months 
and  Mrs.  Keane  will  draw  more  as  his 
widow  than  she  would  on  her  own  record, 
despite  the  fact  she  paid  for  34  years. 
This  case  also  points  to  the  terrible  in- 
justices of  the  salaries  paid  women.  It  is 
unbelievable  that  a  man's  job  before 
World  War  II  paid  more  than  his  wid- 
ow's job  after  World  War  II,  Korea, 
Vietnam,  and  infiation. 

A  bill  I  have  introduced  in  the  House, 
H.R.  1507,  not  only  would  help  Mrs. 
Keane  but  married  working  couples  in 
general.  My  bill  would  permit  married 
working  couples  to  combine  their  social 
security  credits  and  draw  higher  benefits 
based  on  those  combined  earnings  cred- 
its. It  would  insme,  for  example,  that 
when  a  husband  and  wife  both  work  to 
collect  social  security  that  they  receive 
at  least  as  high  a  benefit  as  the  couple 
with  the  same  earnings  in  which  only 
the  husband  works. 

The  letter  follows: 

June  6,  1973. 
Hon.  Maktha  W.  Grifpiths, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mrs.  Griffiths:  This  is  in  further 
reference  to  your  letter  dated  May  2,  1973 
to  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Hess,  Acting  Commissioner 
of  Social  Security,  concerning  the  monthly 
social  security  benefits  payable  to  Mrs. 
Keane. 

Social  security  benefits  are  figured  based 
on  the  worker's  average  earnings,  figured 
over  a  specified  period  as  required  by  law 
and  depending  on  the  year  of  attainment 
of  retirement  age  or  date  of  death. 

Under  the  rules  applicable  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  Keane's  death  on  April  20,  1939,  the 
benefit  rate  on  his  account  was  established 
based  on  total  earnings  of  $5968.44  averaged 
over  a  27-month  period  for  January  1937 
through  March  1939.  The  primary  Insurance 
amount  based  on  the  above  earnings  was 
established  as  $156.40. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  number  of 
years  to  be  used  In  determining  the  amount 
of  Mrs.  Keane's  benefit  is  figured  by  count- 
ing the  years  starting  1937  or  1951,  which- 
ever is  more  advantageous,  up  to  the  year 
of  attainment  of  retirement  age  less  5  low 
or  no  earnings  years.  Based  on  Mrs.  Keane's 
year  of  birth  of  1907  and  attainment  or  re- 
tirement age  of  62  In  1969.  her  benefit  was 
required  to  be  figured  based  on  an  average 
of  13  years  of  earnings  (1951  through  1968 
less  5).  Mrs.  Keane  bad  higher  earnings 
starting  1951  and  consequently  a  starting 
point  of  1951  using  fewer  years  was  more 
advantageous. 

Total  earnings  of  $30,174.65  in  the  13  high- 
est years  of  earnings  credited  to  Mrs.  Keane's 
record,  result  in  an  average  monthly  amount 
of  $193  and  a  primary  Insurance  amount  of 
$150.90.  (The  average  monthly  amount  based 
on  Mr.  Keane's  earnings  is  $221 ) . 

Effective  January  1973,  widow's  benefits 
are  figured  based  on  100  percent  rather  than 
82  Vi  percent  of  the  deceased  spouse's  pri- 
mary Insurance  amount.  However,  the 
amount  payable  is  required  to  be  reduced 
for  any  months  of  entitlement  prior  to 
age  65. 

In  reviewing  our  records.  It  was  found 
that  an  increase  In  the  amount  of  the  wid- 
ow's benefit  payable  to  Mrs.  Keane  is  due. 
Her  benefit  as  a  widow  has  been  increaaed 
from  $10.60  to  $17.40  effective  January  1973 
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to  give  credit  for  months  In  which  she  was 
not  entitled  to  widow's  benefits  due  to  re- 
ceipt of  higher  benefits  on  her  own  record 
A  check  for  $34  will  be  issued  to  Mrs.  Keane 
shortly  representing  payment  of  the  increase 
in  rate  for  January  through  May  1973. 

Mrs.  Keane  is  now  entitled  to  a  combined 
monthly  rate  of  $145.40  consisting  of  $128 
payable  on  her  own  record  and  $17.40  on  her 
husband's  record.  Starting  with  the  June 
1973  benefit,  to  be  issued  about  July  3,  checks 
will  be  at  the  Increased  rate  of  $145.40  less 
$6.30  Medicare  premium,  or  $139.10.  This  is 
the  correct  amount  payable  to  Mrs.  Keane 
on  her  and  her  late  husband's  record. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JtrLitrs  Berman, 
Regional  Representative,  Retirement  and 

Survivors  Insurance. 


PHASE-OUT  OF  BIOMEDICAL 
RESEARCH 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14,  1973 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  bio- 
medical research  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  research  conducted 
here  in  the  United  States  or  anywhere 
in  the  world.  One  of  my  constituents. 
Dr.  Bernard  P.  Erlanger,  professor  of 
microbiology  at  Columbia  University  has 
some  very  serious  criticisms  of  several  re- 
cent changes  made  by  NIH  in  the 
method  of  supporting  biomedical  re- 
search. These  criticisms  include  the 
"phasing  out"  of  training  grants  and  the 
formation  of  large  block  grants  which 
may  stifle  the  creative  efforts  of  indi- 
vidual researchers. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  bene- 
fit from  Dr.  Erlanger's  incisive  analysis 
of  this  problem  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  his  letters  to  me  along  with 
two  articles  from  Biomedical  News  of 
May  1973,  which  describe  some  of  the 
changes  he  opposes: 

CoLuiGE  OF  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, 

NeiD  York,  N.Y.,  June  4. 1973. 
Hon.  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ben:  In  my  January  15th  letter  to 
you,  I  criticized  some  policy  decisions  of 
the  Nixon  administration  with  respect  to 
federal  support  of  young  scientists.  I  pointed 
out  to  you  that  the  administration's  decision 
to  "phase  out"  training  grants  would  be  a 
serious  blow  to  medical  research.  I  refer  you 
to  the  above  letter  for  the  reasons  for  my 
alarm. 

It  seems  now,  that  a  new  policy  is  being 
Implemented  with  respect  to  support  of  bio- 
logical research  that  can  only  result  in  the 
stifling  of  the  Independent  researcher  (espe- 
cially the  young  one)  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  complex,  unwieldly,  centralized 
government  bureaucracy  that  will  have  as  its 
aim  the  control  of  the  direction  of  biologi- 
cal research. 

During  the  past  15-20  years,  biomedical  re- 
search in  the  United  States  has  expanded  and 
progressed  in  a  way  unknown  heretofore  In 
other  countries  of  the  Western  worid.  As  a 
result,  this  country  replaced  such  countries 
as  Germany,  England  and  PVance  as  the  cen- 
ter for  biological  research  and  training. 
These  enormous  strides  were  made  possible  by 
a  highly  original  program  which  had  three 
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major  components:  (1)  the  Individual  grant 
system;  (2)  pre-doctoral  and  post-doctoral 
training  system;  and  (3)  the  peer  review  sys- 
tem. These  three  parts  of  ovu:  program  (which 
I  will  describe  In  some  detail  below)  re- 
placed the  more  traditional  system  developed 
In  Europe,  whereby  biological  research  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  relatively  few  established  sci- 
entists, who  had  associations  with  industry 
and  government. 

Individual  Grant  System — ^In  this  system, 
basic  research  was  initiated  by  individual  sci- 
entists, who  submitted  to  the  granting  agency 
a  proposal  in  which  was  given  a  description 
of  the  alms  of  the  proposal,  a  statement  con- 
cerning the  progress  of  prior  research  in  the 
field,  a  detailed  description  of  the  manner  In 
which  the  aims  were  to  be  pursued.  Includ- 
ing the  backgound  of  the  investigator,  the 
facilities  available  for  the  work,  the  experi- 
ence of  the  investigator,  in  the  field  and  a 
detailed  budget  of  requirements.  This  pro- 
posal was  submitted  to  the  granting  agency, 
after  passing  through  the  administration  of 
the  university  or  establishment  in  which  the 
investigator  worked.  Signatures  were  ob- 
tained from  the  departmental  chairman  and 
the  individual  who  administered  research 
funding  for  the  institution.  Anyone  could 
Bubmlt  a  g;rant;  the  function  of  the  admin- 
istration was  simply  to  sec  that  the  proposal 
was  satisfactory  in  form. 

Pre-doctoral  and  Post-doctoral  Training 
System — Departments  or  divisions  of  univer- 
sities and  Institutions  were  encouraged  to 
submit  proposals  for  the  training  of  pre-doc- 
toral and  post-dodtoral  Individuals'  in  speci- 
fied fields  of  science;  e.g.  biochemistry,  mi- 
crobiology, molecular  blologj'.  Immunology, 
etc.  Details  of  the  program  and  of  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  program  were  given  In  this 
grant  proposal,  as  wsll  as  its  overall  alms. 
Detailed  budget  Information  was  also  pre- 
sented. Usually,  requests  were  made  for  the 
payment  of  tuition  and  a  small  stipend  to 
trainees;  the  stipend  was  determined  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  This  program  made  It  possible  to  en- 
courage young  people  to  train  for  biological 
research  rather  than  more  lucrative  profes- 
sions and  was  especially  helpful  to  those 
young  people  with  limited  financial  means. 

The  Peer  Review  System — The  above  two 
types  of  grants  were  reviewed  by  a  procedure 
which  we  call  the  peer  review  system.  In  this 
procedilre,  study  sections  were  formed  which 
were  composed  of  scientists  who  were  not 
members  of  the  NIH  but  who  were  garnered 
from  universities  and  Institutions  through- 
out the  country,  and  paid  only  for  the  time 
that  they  spent  reviewing  applications.  They 
were  the  most  knowledgeable  people  in  the 
fields  to  be  examined  and  they  served  speci- 
fied terms.  They  were  not  allowed  to  be  pres- 
ent when  proposals  were  reviewed  from  insti- 
tutions with  which  they  were  connected. 
Proposals  were  rated  by  these  study  groups 
according  to  their  scientific  content  and 
feasibility  and  not  according  to  any  priori- 
ties passed  down  from  above. 

The  program  as  described  was  extremely 
successful  mainly  because  It  enabled  young 
people  to  enter  biomedical  science  and  to 
obtain  money  for  funding  their  research 
without  making  it  necessary  for  them  to  re- 
linquish any  of  their  Independence,  I.e.  to 
curry  favors  from  higher-ups.  They  were  on 
their  own  and  they  were  Judged  according  to 
their  abilities.  With  respect  to  the  training 
of  young  people.  It  was  not  necessary  for 
them  to  be  wealthy  or  have  connections, 
but  only  that  they  be  worthy  of  support.  The 
result  was  the  training  of  a  young  cadre  of 
biomedical  researchers,  some  of  whom  have 
won  Nobel  Prizes  during  this  Interval. 

During  the  same  time,  the  system  existent 
In  Europe  was  (and  Is)  one  heavily  per- 
meated with  politics  and  except  for  a  hand- 
ful of  Institutions,  stagnating.  Goals  were 
set   and   grants   were   awarded   by   old   line 


scientists  and  professors  who  had  connec- 
tions with  those  in  government  who  were 
distributing  money.  The  most  flagrant  ex- 
ample of  this  was  Lyaenko  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  similar  situations  still  exist  In 
Germany,  Prance  and  Italy  (but  not  In 
England).  Progressive  European  scientists 
have  been  agitating  for  a  change  toward  a 
form  of  support  similar  to  what  we  have  in 
the  U.S.  They  have  pointed  to  us  as  an  ex- 
ample of  how  to  get  research  done.  This  has 
been  so  particularly  in  Italy  and  in  France. 
They  have  been,  on  the  whole,  unsuccessful 
because  of  the  power  of  the  scientific  estab- 
lishment, which  had  accrued  over  a  period 
of  more  than  a  century. 

We  are  faced  now  with  the  destruction  of 
all  of  the  three  components  of  our  highly 
successful  system,  i.e.  the  individual  grant 
system,  the  training  grant  program  and  the 
peer  review  system.  This  is  not  something 
that  will  happen  in  the  future,  it  Is  already 
an  accomplished  fact.  Our  program  Is  now 
In  a  shambles.  Support  of  Individual  research 
grants  has  dropped  precipitously.  Now  the 
major  source  of  money  is  in  contracts.  I  refer 
you  to  the  attached  photocopies.  Decisions 
are  made  by  NIH  scientists,  many  of  them 
lacking  much  experience  In  research.  The 
study  sections  are  being  "phased  out."  The 
"project  officers"  determine  the  alms  of  the 
contracts  and  to  whom  they  are  being 
awarded.  Attempts  will  be  made  to  award 
large  contracts,  to  be  divided  up  Into  small 
ones  by  contract  managers.  We  are  construct- 
ing a  political  bureaucracy  holding  the  purse 
strings  of  scientific  research  and  attempting 
to  dictate  the  goals  and  the  way  to  attain 
these  goals. 

Progress  In  science  requires  creative  acts. 
Creative  acts  are  carried  out  by  individuals 
and  certainly  cannot  be  dictated  from  above. 
(You  are  familiar  with  the  First  Circle  by 
Solzhenltsyn.)  If  the  plans  of  the  present 
administration  are  not  stopped  now,  irre- 
parable damage  will  be  done  to  biomedical 
research  (which  includes  cancer  research), 
and  to  our  universities.  It  Is  for  this  reason 
that  I  am  writing  you  this  letter. 
Sincerely, 

Bernard  P.  Erlanger,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Microbiology. 


College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons OF  Columbia  University, 

New  York.  N.Y.,  January  15, 1973. 
Congressman  Benjamin  Rosenthal, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ben:  During  the  last  15  years,  this 
country  has  surged  forward  to  leadership  in 
the  biological  and  medical  sciences.  Respon- 
sibility for  this  progress  has  rested  almost 
solely  on  the  availability  of  funds  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  in  particular,  the 
latter.  The  types  of  funds  fall  into  several 
categories:  There  are  the  funds  given  to  uni- 
versities and  medical  schools  for  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  the  practice  and 
teaching  of  medicine  and  for  research.  A 
second  category  consists  of  funds  given  to 
Individual  responsible  investigators  for  re- 
search. A  third  consists  of  funds  given  to 
various  departments  in  medical  schools  and 
universities  for  the  training  of  young  people 
for  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  the  biological  and 
medical  sciences.  The  money  for  the  last 
two  categories  is  distributed  by  a  system 
that  included  judgment  of  applications  by 
a  committee  of  scientific  peers  and  subse- 
quent distribution  of  these  funds  by  a  coun- 
cil consisting  of  scientists,  as  well  as  other 
members  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

The  result  of  this  system  and  of  the  gener- 
ous funding  thereof  has  been  a  striking  ad- 
vance of  science,  due,  to  a  large  extent,  to 
the  training  of  many  young  scientists  and 
to  their  contributions  to  medical  science.  In- 
deed, some  of  these  young  people  have  al- 
ready received  Nobel  prizes  for  their  efforts. 
The  young  people  who  have  been  trained,  in 


general,  have  found  their  way  Into  the  teach- 
ing staffs  of  universlty-afBllated  medical 
schools,  where  they  are  teaching  medical 
and  graduate  students,  and  partlclpatLig  In 
medical  research. 

When  the  war  in  Vietnam  started  In  earn- 
est, that  Is,  when  we  started  to  bomb  dur- 
ing Johnson's  time,  funds  began  to  be  di- 
verted from  National  Institutes  of  Health 
programs.  In  subsequent  years,  less  funds 
became  available  In  all  categories  of  support. 
Meanwhile,  the  public  clamor  for  better  med- 
ical care  and  for  more  doctors  became  great- 
er, not  less.  Logically,  responsive  and  re- 
sponsible government  policies  should  have 
called  for  an  increase  in  the  training  of  peo- 
ple who  staff  the  medical  schools  where, 
traditionally,  the  basic  sciences  were  taught 
by  people  with  Ph.  D.  degrees  in  the  biologi- 
cal sciences. 

Instead.  It  has  now  become  a  policy  of  the 
administration  to  Insist  that  anyone  who 
gees  to  graduate  school  to  obtain  a  Ph.  D. 
degree  should  be  willing  to  borrow  money  to 
do  so  or  to  find  the  money  In  some  way.  Funds 
for  training  grants  have  been  slashed  to  the 
point  where  It  is  obvious  that  the  admin- 
istration Intends  to  do  away  with  them  and 
In  fact,  reports  are  now  circulating  that  this 
decision  has  already  been  made.  The  admin- 
istration apparently  does  not  appreciate  the 
fact  that  even  prior  to  the  initiation  of  the 
NIH  training  grants  and  other  programs  for 
the  furtherance  of  biological  research,  the 
core  of  biological  science  professors  and 
teachers  was  derived  from  individuals  who 
have  trained  under  the  G.I.  BiU  alter  World 
War  II.  (I,  for  example,  am  one  of  thos3 
who  received  his  Ph.  D.  under  that  program.) 
Prior  to  that  time,  major  research  in  the 
biological  sciences  was  carried  out  mainly  in 
Europe  or  by  European  trained  scientists 
whom  Hitler  had  shcrt-slghtedly  driven  to 
this  country.  In  a  word  then,  the  surge  In 
biological  sciences  in  tills  country  began  with 
the  O.I.  Bill;  its  advance  was  further  cat- 
alyzed by  federal  funding,  In  particular,  by 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

A  contlnutalon  of  the  philosophy  of  this 
administration  will  mean  a  serious  decline 
In  our  health  research  efforts.  I  say  that  this 
will  occur  despite  any  of  the  glamorous,  po- 
litically-Inspired crash  programs,  such  as  the 
latest  one  on  cancer.  Without  the  contin- 
uous training  of  young  p>eople,  medical  re- 
search wUl  stagnate. 

I  could  write  more,  and  there  are  more 
things  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you.  How- 
ever, I  think  that,  if  It  Is  at  all  possible,  a 
meeting  with  you  would  be  most  helpful. 
Science  has  become  a  national  (and  politi- 
cal) Issue  and  men  of  politics  must  help  to 
see  that  responsible  policies  are  adopted. 
With  kindest  regards, 

Bernard  F.  Erlanger,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Microbiology. 

NIH  Plans  Vast  Contract  Network,  Seeks 

Heart/Lunc  Project  Officers 

(By  Harry  L.  Tennant) 

An  assortment  of  vast  contractual  net- 
works similar  to  the  Defense  Department's 
systems  management  plan. 

Tiie  lumping  of  grants  and  contracts  into 
a  sligle  division. 

A  meticulous  search  for  able  project  officers 
to  handle  Increased  contract  authority. 

Tliese  are  just  a  few  of  the  progressive  de- 
velopments affecting  one  or  the  other  of  two 
top  National  Institutes  of  Health  units  which 
fared  better  than  the  other  Institutes  In 
President  Nixon's  1973  and  1974  fiscal  year 
budgets. 

Perhaps  the  most  spectacular  development 
to  date  stems  from  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute's plan  for  harnessing  the  contractual 
procedure  to  handle  an  expected  $200  million 
in  contracts  for  fiscal  1974,  according  to  Mr. 
Calvin  B.  Baldwin  Jr..  executive  officer.  NCI. 

The  budget  ceiling  has  to  some  degree  ac- 
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celerated  the  "network"  concept.  NCI  has  a 
number  of  areaa  where  seven,  eight,  or  nine 
contractors  are  all  performing  similar  work. 
The  agency  at  present  has  about  671  active 
contracts. 

"What  we  are  looking  at,"  explained  Carl 
Pretts,  chief  of  the  research  contracts  branch 
at  NCI,  "U  the  possibility  of  establishing 
networks  of  these  contracts,  then  having  an 
outside  contractor  assist  us  In  management 
of  these  networks.  The  important  factor  is 
that  we  retain  the  significant  decision-mak- 
ing responsibility." 

NCI  explains  Its  approach  as  follows:  A 
manager  could  be  set  up — somewhat  as  a 
prime  contractor.  He  would  let  contracts  to 
subcontractors.  A  contract  could  be  let  to  this 
naanager,  but  he  would  not  have  a  contrac- 
tual relationship  with  the  rest  of  the  net- 
work. He  would  merely  serve  as  an  arm  for 
NCI's  project  officer. 

NCI  says  there  would  be  a  number  of  these 
networks — 20  or  25.  Any  contractor  brought 
Into  this  kind  of  management  role  with  NCI 
would  be  selected  strictly  on  a  competitive 
basis.  There  would  be  no  "inside  track"  to 
getting  a  contract.  All  would  be  advertised 
through  the  Department  of  Conunerce  Busi- 
ness Dally.  The  advantage  of  this  approach 
would  be  that  instead  of  having,  for  Instance, 
98  contracts.  It  would  be  necessary  to  have 
only  perhaps  eight  or  nine. 

Although  the  network  approach  has  been 
luider  discussion  for  several  years,  this  Is  the 
first  time  it  would  actually  be  used  in  the 
biomedical  field.  NCI  would,  of  course,  need 
NIH  approval  on  contracts  over  (500,000, 
which  the  latter  Is  expected  to  give. 

NCI  heads  Identify  these  negotiated  con- 
tract plans  as  prime  contract  arrangements, 
system  manager,  or  system  coordinator.  All 
are  aimed,  in  part,  at  bringing  about  more 
efficiency  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

The  budget  celling  has  thrown  some  severe 
obstacles  In  the  path  of  both  NCI  and  the 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute  (NHLI), 
particularly  in  the  area  of  locating  project 
officers,  the  individuals  charged  with  the 
dally  or  continuous  sclentist-to-sclentlst  con- 
tact with  the  outside  contractor. 

Heart  and  Lung,  for  Instance,  will  have  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $65  to  $60  million  to 
contract  out  for  the  next  12  months  after 
June  30.  Some  335  contracts  were  negotiated 
in  the  most  recently  completed  fiscal  year. 
Of  these,  102  were  new  contracts  with  the  re- 
mainder renewals.  Some  40  project  officers 
steered  the  biomedical  course  for  these  con- 
tracts. A  number  were  full  time,  while  others 
divided  their  duties. 

NHLI,  In  reorganizing  last  year,  came  up 
with  some  ideas  on  what  might  be  called  a 
"but-ln"  approach.  The  institute  could 
"stretch"  people  throughout  the  agency.  This 
concept,  which  also  figures  at  NCI,  has  given 
rise  to  serious  concern  among  biological 
groups  deeply  Involved  In  research.  They  feel 
the  Institutes  may  be  "robbing"  other  labora- 
tories of  capable  researchers.  Both  Institutes 
Insist,  however,  that  these  laboratory  people 
would  come  from  low-priority  research  work. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  obvious  that  both  are  con- 
cerned with  finding  proper  project  officers. 

"It  shouldn't  be  too  hard  to  find  people  at 
this  period  of  time  when  there  is  some  reduc- 
tion In  parts  of  the  federal  government,  in- 
cluding areas  of  biomedical  research,"  ac- 
cording to  Lyman  Moore,  NHLI  executive  of- 
ficer. "Not  everybody  in  the  departments  be- 
ing cut  can  do  the  work,  but  some  may  be 
able  to  fit  in,"  he  said. 

Should  the  two  institutes  convince  those 
in  the  higher  echelons  that  outside  help 
must  be  sought,  the  senior  project  officers 
would  be  paid  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20,000 
to  $25,000.  Added  compensation  would  come 
If  the  project  officer  has  a  doctorate. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NCI  Director  Dr.  Prank  J.  Ravischer  recent- 
ly held  a  meeting  of  all  personnel.  He  was 
seeking  individuals  who  may  desire  to  enter 
the  contract  field,  full-  or  part-time.  Since 
then,  some  responses  have  been  favorable. 
However,  outside  sources  have  expressed  some 
concern  over  the  effect  this  would  have  on 
the  careers  of  the  researchers.  The  Heart  and 
Lung  people  have  been  seeking  project  of- 
ficers, but  have  operated  mainly  on  a  per- 
son-to-person basis. 

A  single  system  for  grants  and  contracts 
also  has  been  under  discussion  for  some  time 
in  various  areas  of  NIH.  This  one  instru- 
ment approach  was  dealt  with  at  length  In 
the  recent  Cooper  Report. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  the  Heart  and 
Lung  Institute  in  its  reorganization  put  into 
its  program  a  division  including  both  grants 
and  contracts. 

Mr.  Moore  also  brought  out  that  the 
advising  councU  to  the  Heart  and  Lung  In- 
stitute is  becoming  more  interested  In  the 
contract  area,  although  the  council  does  not 
approve  contracts,  only  grants. 

"We  are  moving  in  Heart  and  Lung  to 
involve  our  council  members  in  our  contract 
program  and  get  their  advice  on  the  program- 
ming of  clinical  trials,  etc.  We  give  them 
information  on  our  contracts,  what  contracts 
we  have,  what,  we  are  finding,  and  where 
we  think  the  thrust  ought  to  be  in  the  entire 
period  ahead."  Mr.  Moore  said. 

Both  institutes  elaborated  on  the  step-by- 
step  activity  under  the  contracts.  Heart  and 
Lung,  for  instance,  emphasizes  the  "best 
effort"  feature  of  Its  contracts.  This  calls  for 
the  best  efforts  where  the  contractor  is  doing 
purely  exploratory  work,  or  perhaps  some- 
thing approaching  basic  research.  Progress 
reports  are  required.  If  the  work  appears  to 
be  going  slowly.  Heart  and  Lung  looks  into 
the  performance. 

Other  types  of  work  call  for  specific  results 
by  target  dates,  such  as  developing  prototypes 
or  developing  experimental  devices  the  Insti- 
tute wishes  to  test. 

Penalty  clauses  are  closely  followed.  The 
government,  of  course,  can  terminate  a  con- 
tract any  time  it  wishes.  If  the  work  is 
unsatisfactory,  the  contract  wUl  not  be 
renewed.  Both  Heart  and  Lung  and  NCI  have 
dropped  contractors. 

NCI  Just  finished  an  exhaustive  study 
designed  to  make  certain  that  the  institute 
gets  all  the  reports  called  for  under  its  con- 
tract. "We  came  out  100  percent  positive," 
Mr.  Pretts  said. 

Termlnation-for-default  clauses  are  indi- 
vidual in  every  NCI  contract,  as  are  termlna- 
tion-for-convenlence  clauses. 

Perhaps,  while  considering  the  subject  of 
efficiency  in  performing  the  work  under  a 
contract,  top  NIH  officials  are  looking  toward 
the  future.  The  wish,  for  Instance,  to  avoid 
the  rough  row  some  Defense  Department 
contracts  have  been  through  where  "over- 
runs," "C5As,"  and  other  such  areaa  have  kept 
DOD  busy  with  Capitol  HUl.  It  could  well  be 
that  In  a  decade  or  so,  after  major  progress 
has  been  made  on  cancer  control  and  on  heart 
and  lung  diseases,  some  congressional  com- 
mittees may  wish  to  know  why  It  took  so 
much  money  to  perform  this  work.  NIH  is 
making  sure  the  contracts  are  fully  geared 
toward  objective  and  not  aimed  at  balling 
an  industry  out  of  its  fiscal  troubles. 

Health  Institutes  Endorse  Centers  in 
Grant  Studies 

Biomedical  team  research  wUl  continue  and 
more  of  it  will  be  done  at  forthcoming  cen- 
ters to  be  spread  across  the  country. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  favor 
the  interdisciplinary  team  approach  of  larger 
grants  and  promoted  the  idea  of  centen  to 
medical  educators  attending  a  conference  in 
Washington  sponsored  by  the  American  As- 
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soclatlon  of  Medical  C<dleges  (AAMC).  The 
meeting  dealt  with  how  such  speciallzel  cen- 
ters will  affect  academic  health  centers. 

More  than  60  centers  are  projected  by  three 
NIH  Institutes.  The  speculation  Is  that  other 
NIH  institutes  will  someday  offer  centers  in 
other  areas  of  research. 

But  some  see  the  center  grant  as  a  more 
directed  type  of  research  which  may  make 
Inroads  into  medical  school  autonomy  and 
into  smaller  research  grants  that  are  investi- 
gator-initiated. 

Within  the  next  year,  about  12  compre- 
hensive cancer  centers  will  receive  infusions 
of  funds  from  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 
NCI  expects  a  total  of  30  "core"  comprehen- 
sive centers  where  initial  research  results 
also  will  be  applied  clinically. 

The  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute 
eventually  wUl  award  15  centers  for  heart 
research  and  15  for  lung  study.  But  the  $5 
million  for  each  is  not  yet  available. 

An  unspecified  number  of  diabetes  and 
endocrinology  centers  (reportedly  two)  will 
be  started  within  the  next  year  or  two  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metabolism, 
and  Digestive  Diseases. 

The  record  shows  NIH  that  it  gets  more 
of  what  it  wants  from  two  types  of  larger 
grants,  program  project  and  center  grants, 
than  from  individual-initiated  research 
grants.  Results  of  larger  grants  more  closely 
approximate  NIH  goals  and  are  more  imme- 
diately relevant. 

Thus  the  shift  In  emphasis  has  been  to- 
ward larger  grants  with  teams  of  research- 
ers attacking  targeted  research  areas  such 
as  cancer  and  heart,  lung,  and  blood  diseases. 
Larger  grants  focus  on  a  common  objec- 
tive, one  which  is  somewhat  broader  for 
center  grants. 

The  "core"  comprehensive  center  that  NCI 
wants  Involves  more  restricted  funding  than 
Just  a  center  grant.  Additional  support  for 
the  center  is  derived  from  many  other 
sources.  Institutions  desiring  cancer  centers 
must  demonstrate  support  by  donations  of 
land  or  buildings  or  partial  payment  of  staff 
salaries. 

Over  a  recent  five-year  period,  NIH  has 
shifted  its  emphasis  toward  larger  grants 
away  from  individual-initiated  grants.  Dur- 
ing fiscal  years  1967-72,  larger  grants  in- 
creased by  92  percent  compared  to  an  in- 
crease of  only  15  percent  for  traditional  re- 
search grants.  Inflation  was  26  percent. 

Another  pattern  emerged:  research  grants 
tended  to  age  faster  than  larger  grants.  After 
the  first  year,  money  for  research  grants  in 
their  subsequent  years  decreased  rapidly,  but 
levels  remained  about  the  same  annually  for 
larger  grants.  This  was  Interpreted  to  mean 
that  Individual  researchers  wind  up  their 
projects  early  and  go  on  to  others,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Thomas  Kennedy,  Jr.,  of  NIH.  He 
spoke  of  purging  the  unproductive  and  ex- 
pandlng.the  productive  and  noted  that  "cen- 
ters turn  over." 

Whether  centers  will  be  an  Integral  part 
of  medical  schools  or  only  peripheral  to  the 
medical  school  evoked  such  problems  as: 

Will  medical  schools  give  us  some  auton- 
omy for  more  stable  support? 

Will  there  be  dissension  If  some  medical 
school  faculty  are  involved  in  centers  and 
others  are  not? 

How  will  center  grants  affect  the  young 
investigators? 

One  speaker  mentioned  rotating  medical 
school  faculty  at  centers  while  another  noted 
that  local  faculty  were  almost  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  his  center-type  Institute.  He 
spoke  of  prestigious,  specialized  centers  com- 
parable to  European  post-doctoral  institutes 
of  pure  research. 

Others  emphasized  that  centers  should  be 
flexible,  that  no  single  model  would  fit  all 
institutions. 
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RUSSELL  TRAIN  ON  THE  ENERGY 
CRISIS 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OF   UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1973 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  country 
faces  the  serious  challenge  of  an  energy 
crisis.  Blame  for  such  a  crisis  is  being 
placed  by  some  upon  environmentalists, 
who,  they  say,  are  effectively  blocking 
efforts  to  alleviate  the  problem.  The  Hon- 
orable Russell  E.  Train,  Chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  in  his 
remarks  to  the  Washington  Rotary  Club 
on  Jime  13,  1973,  disagrees  with  these 
accusations.  In  his  words: 

There  is  a  current  tendency  to  make  the 
environment  the  whipping  boy  for  our  energy 
problems. 

Mr.  Train  presents  several  instances  of 
ecologists  being  blamed  for  the  crisis, 
when  in  reality,  the  cause  is  a  combina- 
tion of  mostly  nonecologlcal  factors. 

He  also  offers  several  viable  suggestions 
for  conserving  energy,  which  I  believe 
would  be  of  great  importance  to  every 
American  family.  Because  of  this  belief, 
I  include  the  entire  text  of  his  speech  in 
the  Record  to  permit  its  widespread  read- 
ing. 

The  speech  follows: 

Remarks   by  the   Honorable 
Russell  E.   Train 

Our  current  energy  problem  Is  complex  and 
closely  reUted  to  a  v?lde  variety  of  forces. 
Prominent  among  these  forces  Is,  of  course, 
the  question  of  environmental  quality;  but 
prices,  technology,  regulatory  requirements, 
international  relations,  and  national  security 
considerations  are  also  Integral  parts  of  the 
problem.  There  are  some  who  slmpllstlcally 
blame  the  strong  concern  over  environmental 
quality  as  the  cause  of  our  energy  problems. 
This  assertion  is  simply  not  true.  I  empha- 
size this  point  because  there  Is  a  current 
tendency  to  make  the  environment  the  whip- 
ping boy  for  our  energy  problems. 

A  recent  issue  of  a  national  news  magazine 
quoted  the  chief  executive  of  a  major  inter- 
national oil  company  as  Identifying  environ- 
mentalists as  the  major  culprits  In  blocking 
new  generating  facilities  and  new  refinery 
capacity.  In  my  t^lnlon,  such  statements 
obscure  the  facts,  confuse  the  issues,  and 
can  only  serve  to  delay  effective  solution  of 
our  energy  problems. 

SlmUarly,  a  spate  of  advertising  has  tried 
to  convince  the  public  that  auto  emission 
standards  are  the  cause  of  major  reductions 
in  gasoline  mileage.  However,  according  to  a 
study  conducted  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  greater  weight,  automatic 
transmissions  and  air  conditioners  are  more 
Important  causes  of  Increased  fuel  consiunp- 
tlon  than  pollution  controls.  Data  from  more 
than  2,000  1073  model  cars  show  that  fuel 
economy  loss  (In  mUes  per  gallon)  due  to 
pollution  control  systems  is  less  than  eight 
percent  as  compared  to  uncontrolled  vehicles. 
By  comparison,  the  fuel  economy  loss  due  to 
air  conditioning  averages  about  nine  percent, 
and  can  run  as  high  as  20  percent  on  a  hot 
day  In  urban  traffic.  In  addition,  the  fuel  loss 
from  an  automatic  transmission  is  about  six 
percent. 

EPA's   engineers   attribute   much   of   the 
decrease  in  gas  mUeage  to  increases  in  vehi- 
cle weight.  Their  Investigation  found  that 
over  the  years,  new  vehicles  having  the  same 
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model  designation  have  become  heavier.  Per 
example,  the  Chevrolet  Impala  weighed  4,000 
poiinds  in  1958,  but  weighs  5,600  pounds  now. 
And  as  the  weight  of  the  car  has  gone  up, 
its  gas  efficiency  has  dropped.  The  study 
found  that  a  change  of  only  500  pounds  in 
the  weight  of  1973  vehicles — from  3,000  to 
3,500 — can  lower  the  mileage  from  an  average 
of  16.2  miles  per  gallon  to  14.0  miles  per 
gallon — a  decrease  in  fuel  economy  of  nearly 
14  percent.  A  thousand  pound  Increase  in 
weight,  from  3,000  to  4,000  pounds,  could 
lower  gas  mileage  from  16.2  miles  per  gallon 
to  n.2  mUes  per  gallon — a  decrease  of  30  per- 
cent. The  plain  fact  is  that  we  need  to  both 
reduce  automobile  emissions  and  Improve 
automobile  fuel  economy. 

Environmental  factors  also  have  been  cited 
as  a  major  reason  for  nuclear  power  plant 
delays.  However,  data  from  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  does  not  support  this 
allegation.  According  to  the  AEC,  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  review 
process  is  not  the  controlling  factor  In  bring- 
ing a  nuclear  power  plant  into  operation. 
The  major  requisite  for  licensing  a  plant  Is 
Its  readiness  for  fuel  loading.  And  AEC  data 
submitted  to  the  CouncU  In  March  Indicate 
that  final  environmental  Impact  statements 
were  available,  on  the  average,  8.2  months 
prior  to  the  scheduled  fuel  loading. 

And  while  environmentalists  are  blamed 
for  power  plant  siting  delays,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  It  has  been  nearly  two  and 
one  half  years  since  the  President  first  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  a  "Power  Plant  Siting" 
bill.  Should  his  most  recent  submission,  the 
"Electric  Faculties  Siting  Act  of  1973,"  be 
enacted,  the  review  and  approval  process  for 
siting  new  plants  would  be  simplified  while 
giving  the  public  earlier  notice  and  a  larger 
role  in  the  decisions  over  power  needs  and 
how  and  w*ere  to  meet  them.  And  although 
some  spokesmen  for  the  power  industry  pub- 
licly lament  the  difficulties  in  getting  new 
plants  approved,  the  National  Association  of 
Electric  Companies'  position  before  the  Con- 
gress has  been  that  no  new  legislation  is 
needed.  If  this  legislation  had  been  enacted, 
we  might  be  two  years  closer  to  the  institu- 
tional arrangements  necessary  to  deal  with 
some  of  our  crucial  energy  problems. 

Environmentalists  have  also  been  charged 
with  hindering  the  construction  of  new  pe- 
troleum refineries.  Although  some  companies 
have  been  refused  sites  for  new  refineries, 
by  and  large  the  oil  Industry  has  been  most 
reluctant  to  commit  large  sums  to  new  re- 
finery construction  because  of  past  uncer- 
tainty about  government  policies,  such  as  oU 
Import  policies,  and  because  of  a  severe  short- 
age of  cash  from  current  company  earnings. 
In  addition,  for  the  large  international  oil 
companies,  extreme  uncertainty  as  to  their 
situation  In  the  Middle  East  vls-a-vls  the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries has  created  a  wait-and-see  attitude. 
Now  that  one  of  these  uncertainties — the 
curbs  on  crude  oU  imports — has  been  re- 
moved, and  oil  company  profits  have  Im- 
proved, a  number  of  oU  companies  have 
announced  plans  for  expansion  of  existing 
refineries. 

But  the  same  uncertainties  that  hindered 
construction  of  new  refineries  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  shortage  of  dlstUlate  fuel  oil  this 
past  winter,  are  now  factors  In  the  projected 
gasoline  shortage  this  summer.  Various  oil 
companies  spent  large  sums  to  advertise  that 
they  knew  these  shortages  were  coming.  They 
blamed  environmentalists.  I  would  add  a 
few  points  that  were  omitted  from  those 
advertisements. 

Operating  under  conditions  of  uncertainty, 
the  oU  Industry  quite  properly  has  turned  to 
management  science  techniques — comput- 
ers— to  assist  them  in  maximizing  profit. 
According  to  the  computers,  the  level  of  fuel 
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oU  Inventory  for  the  1972-73  heating  season 
did  not  need  to  be  maintained  at  the  same 
high  level  as  the  previous  year.  This  made 
sense  In  terms  of  profits  because  gasoline 
is  a  more  profitable  product  to  manufacture 
and  seU  than  heating  oU.  Unfortunately,  the 
weather  did  not  cooperate,  and  the  cold  snap 
which  occurred  early  in  the  winter,  after  a 
cool,  rainy  autumn,  unsettled  the  optimum 
production  schedules,  and  set  the  stage  for 
the  supply  dislocations  experienced  early 
In  1973. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  as  weU  that  through 
the  first  half  of  1972,  the  U.S.  refineries  were 
not  operating  at  peak  capacity.  Hopefully, 
now  that  the  crude  oil  Import  restrictions 
have  been  removed,  refinery  production  can 
be  kept  running  at  higher  levels. 

Having   gotten   all   that   off  my   chest,  I 
would  be  less  than  candid  not  to  admit  that 
environmental  awareness  has  brought  about 
changes  In  the  types  of  fuels  we  use  and  the 
conditions  under  which  they  can  be  used. 
Public  concern  over  surface  mining,  land  use, 
air  pollution,  wildlife,  and  offshore  drUllng 
has  in  some  cases  delayed  the  use  of  some 
energy  sources.  These  delays,  however,  have 
been  part  of  a  national  effort  to  greatly  Im- 
prove measures  to  protect  the  environment. 
Let  us  not  permit  our  ctirrent  concerns  over 
energy  supply  to  obscure  the  fact  that  the 
environmental   costs   of   energy   production 
are  likewise  very  real.  The  high  levels  of  lung 
cancer  and  respiratory  disease,  such  as  em- 
physema.  In  areas  with  high  levels  of  air 
pollution  Is  a  fact,  not  emotional  imagining. 
Nor  Is  the  D.C.  Health  Department's  recent 
warning  about  dangerous  carbon  monoxide 
levels  at  several  city  Intersections  environ- 
mental emotionalism.  An  official  was  quoted 
as  saying  that  the  department  has  considered 
puttUig  signs  up  that  read:  "Warning:  This 
Area  May  Be  Hazardotis  to  Your  Health."  The 
areas  cited  were  the  corners  of  16th  and  17th 
and  K  Streets,  13th  and  P  Streets,  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  and  Ordway  Street,  Logan  Circle 
and  Good  Hope  Road,  S.E.,  between  13th  and 
14th  Streets.  This  warning  was  followed  by 
the  year's  first  area-wide  pollution  alert  Mon- 
day.  Our   energy  problems  are  serious   and 
they  are  real.  Our  environmental  concerns 
are  likewise  serious  and  they  too  are  real. 
We  need  balance  and  restraint — by  both  en- 
vironmentalists and  industry — as  we  pursue 
both  objectives  as  matters  of  high  priority 
national    Interest.   Confrontation    can   only 
lead  to  polarization  and  irrational  responses 
from  all  sides.  We  need  to  keep  the  problems 
in  proper  perspective.  Above  all,  we  need  lull 
disclosure  of  aU  the  facts  and  the  broadest 
possible  public  understanding  of  the  Issues. 
Traditionally,  our  attitude  toward  energy 
has  centered  on  more:  more  coal,  more  oil, 
and  more  gas  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing 
nation.  But  unless  we  take  steps  to  conserve 
our  energy  resources,  we  wUl  exhaust  sup- 
plies, even  from  new  sources,  in  a  relatively 
short  time.  There  are  many  areas  where  we 
can  start  to  work  for  energy  conservation. 

The  General  Services  Administration,  for 
instance,  is  constructing  a  new  Federal  office 
buUdlng  In  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  us- 
ing advanced  energy  conservation  techniques, 
with  a  goal  of  reducing  energy  use  by  20  per- 
cent over  typical  buUdings  of  the  same  size. 
The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  is  evalu- 
ating energy  use  In  a  fuU-slze  house  as  a 
means  to  develop  analytical  techniques  for 
predicting  energy  use  for  new  dwellings. 
These  programs  wUl  assist  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, architects  and  contractors  to  de- 
sign and  construct  energy -efficient  buildings. 
Current  engineering  and  design  of  buUdings 
is  often  outrageously  wasteful  of  energy. 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  President 
has  twice  directed  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  to  up- 
grade  Insulation   standards   In   single   and 
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multi-family  residences  flnanced  by  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration.  These  revi- 
sions can  cut  heat  losses  by  one-third  In  new 
homes,  thus  conserving  energy  In  the  resi- 
dential sector. 

Transportation  offers  many  opportunities 
ror  saving  energy.  Transportation  uses  about 
25  percent  of  the  Nation's  energy  and  energy 
efflclences  of  various  passenger  transporting 
modes  vary  greatly.  The  fastest  form  of  trans- 
portation, the  airplane,  Is  also  the  one  that 
uses  the  most  energy  per  passenger  mile. 
On  the  ground  the  automobile  uses  much 
more  energy  per  passenger  mile  than  buses 
or  trains.  While  the  automobile  will  not  be 
replaced  as  man's  favorite  transportation 
mode,  at  least  It  should  be  possible  to  shift 
to  smaller,  lighter  cars.  With  the  fuel  econ- 
omy characteristics  of  present  small  cars, 
about  22  miles  per  gallon  Instead  of  the 
current  average  for  all  cars  of  less  than  14 
miles  per  gallon,  the  annual  fuel  savings 
could  be  enormous.  In  my  opinion,  It  Is  Im- 
perative that  our  society  shift  Its  preference 
to  smaller  cars. 

In  addition  to  our  use  of  smaller  cars,  per- 
haps by  providing  alternative  forms  of  trans- 
portation, we  can  induce  people  to  leave  their 
cars  at  home  during  peak  travel  hours.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  up-comlng  Senate-House 
Conference  on  the  use  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  for  mass  transit  will  result  In  more 
emphasis  on  mass  transit  solutions  to  urban 
transportation  problems. 

The  President  also  has  directed  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  work  with  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  to  develop 
a  voluntary  system  of  energy  efficiency  labels 
for  major  home  appliances,  and  automobiles, 
and  automobile  accessories.  These  labels  will 
not  only  provide  data  on  energy  use  but, 
most  Importantly,  a  rating  comparing  the 
product's  efficiency  to  similar  products. 

In  the  Industrial  sector,  there  are  signifi- 
cant opportunities  for  energy  conservation — 
in  plant  and  process  design,  and  even  in  the 
choice  of  feedstock  materials.  For  example, 
in  many  cases  significant  amounts  of  energy 
can  be  conserved  by  using  secondary  ma- 
terials In  place  of  virgin  feedstocks.  In  the 
paper  industry,  the  energy  consumption  to 
produce  pulp  from  recycled  fiber  Is  70  per- 
cent less  than  the  energy  required  using 
virgin  wood  pulp.  Similar  figures  for  the 
steel  Industry  show  a  74  percent  savings  in 
energy  when  scrap  Is  used  to  produce  steel 
Instead  of  virgin  Iron  ore.  I  believe  we  should 
explore  aggressively  the  development  of  in- 
centives, including  tax  incentives,  to  encour- 
age greater  recycling. 

These  proposals,  for  government,  for  In- 
dustry, and  for  consumers,  represent  only  a 
beginning  in  our  efiorts  to  conserve  energy. 
By  and  large,  however,  they  all  represent 
measures  which  are  difficult  to  implement  In 
the  short  run.  But  there  are  conservation 
measures  which  can  help  us  deal  with  the 
immediate  energy  problems  we  face — for  ex- 
ample, the  gasoline  shortages  projected  for 
this  sunmier.  Driving  slower,  forming  car 
pools,  riding  bikes,  making  greater  use  of 
public  transportation  and  practicing  the 
ancient  art  of  walking  are  but  a  few  exam- 
ples of  immediate  ways  to  conserve  energy. 
The  so-called  "energy  crisis"  stems  from 
the  economic  forces  and  complexity  of  the 
energy  Industry,  from  the  difficulty  In  plan- 
ning for  our  voracious  energy  appetite,  from 
the  need  to  satisfy  social  values — other  than 
those  that  depend  on  energy,  and  from  a  fail- 
ure to  addre.ss  our  (growing  energy  problema 
earlier.  To  blame  this  "crisis"  solely  on  an 
increased  concern  over  environmental  qual- 
ity would  be  a  grave  failure  to  face  the  prob- 
lem honestly  and  squarely. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  way  to  deal 
with  the  difficulties  presented  by  our  cur- 
rent e-iergy  position  Is  to  completely  reorient 
our  thinking  about  energy.  In  the  short  run, 
we  are  looking  for  Increa.'ied  energy  supplies. 
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But  In  the  long  run,  we  must  increasingly 
shift  our  efTorts  from  simply  finding  more 
energy  supplies  to  concerning  ourselves  with 
how  to  use  energy  to  best  meet  our  many 
needs. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  RABBI  ISAAC  KLEIN 
FOR  SERVICE  TO  HIS  GOD  AND 
COUNTRY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW   TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  14,  1973 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  20  years  ago, 
the  congregation  of  Temple  Emanu-El, 
in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  conferred  lifetime  ten- 
ure to  its  rabbi  before  he  had  completed 
a  year  of  spiritual  leadership. 

This  act  of  faith  by  the  synagogue's 
elders  dramatized  their  conviction  that 
they  had  found  the  man  to  enrich  their 
lives  and  that  of  their  community. 

Rabbi  Isaac  Klein  has  exceeded  the 
expectations  .and  confidence  of  the  eld- 
ers. 

This  coming  Sunday,  June  17,  mem- 
bers of  his  congregation,  community 
leaders,  and  others  will  honor  him  as  a 
prelude  to  his  August  31  retirement  from 
his  pulpit  before  immersing  himself  in  a 
new  career  as  a  scholar. 

While  his  inspirational  prayers  and 
thoughtful  sermons  will  be  missed  by 
members  of  his  congregation,  all  of  us  in 
western  New  York  will  continue  to  bene- 
fit from  his  experienced  guidance  and 
advice  as  he  pursues  his  new  studies  In 
suburban  Getzville. 

Rabbi  Klein  was  bom  in  Hungary  and 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  as  a  teen- 
ager. He  received  his  bachelor  of  arts  de- 
gree from  City  College  of  New  York  City, 
his  master  of  arts  in  philosophy  and  edu- 
cation from  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, his  doctorate  in  Roman  law, 
Semitics,  and  ancient  history  from  Har- 
vard and  giaduated  as  rabbi,  summa  cum 
laude  from  the  Jewish  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  1934.  In  1937,  he  was  awarded 
a  special  degree  in  Jewish  law. 

Rabbi  Klein  will  continue  to  serve  as 
an  associate  professor  of  Jewish  law  at 
the  Theological  Seminary  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  of  Jewish  Law  and 
Standards  until  1977. 

He  first  served  the  Kodimoh  Congre- 
gation in  Springfield,  Mass.,  an  assign- 
ment which  was  interrupted  by  World 
War  n.  EhJring  that  conflict,  he  spent 
4  years  as  an  Army  chaplain.  As  a  result 
of  that  experience,  he  has  authored  a 
book  entitled  "The  Anguish  and  the  Ec- 
stasy of  the  Jewish  Chaplain;  Memoirs 
of  the  War  Years"  which  is  scheduled  to 
be  published  in  the  near  future. 

Rabbi  Klein  served  with  the  9th  Bom- 
ber Division  in  E^irope  from  1942  to  1946, 
earned  six  battle  stars  and,  after  the  war, 
was  assigned  as  a  brigadier  general,  by 
President  Truman,  to  assist  Jewish  refu- 
gees and  as  an  adviser  to  the  U.S.  high 
commissioner  in  Germany. 

Upon  completion  of  that  military  serv- 
ice. Rabbi  Klein  accepted  the  spiritual 
leadership  at  Temple  Emanu-El  which, 
in  1968,  merged  with  Temple  Beth  David 
Ner  Israel  under  the  new  name  of  Temple 
Sharrey  Zedek. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  Rabbi  Klein's  contribu- 
tions to  his  commimity  have  been  out- 
standing. 

These  include  his  dedication  to  Jewish 
youth  groups,  study  sessions  for  adults, 
and  evening  discussions  at  the  University 
of  Buffalo  for  western  New  York  residents 
of  all  faiths. 

And  it  w£is  through  the  efforts  of  Rabbi 
Klein  and  Mrs.  Klein  that  the  Kadimah 
Jewish  Day  School  was  established. 

During  summers,  he  taught  at  the 
seminary.  In  1956,  Federal  officials  sent 
him  to  his  native  Hungary  to  help 
evacuate  Jewish  refugees  fleeing  invading 
Soviet  forces. 

In  the  early  1960's.  he  was  signally 
honored  by  being  elected  to  two  terms  as 
president  of  the  Rabbinical  Association 
of  America. 

Among  his  goals  as  a  scholar  are  the 
pending  publication  of  a  guide  for  Jewish 
practice  for  that  faith's  conservative 
movement  and  the  editing  of  a  collection 
of  stories  and  illustrations  from  past  ser- 
mons. Still  another  task  is  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  volume  of  answers  to  questions 
concerning  Jewish  law,  a  subject  which 
has  brought  him  national  recognition. 

A  gift  from  Rabbi  Klein  which  I  treas- 
ure is  the  book,  "Israel,  a  Personal  His- 
tory," written  by  David  Ben-Gurlon, 
tracing  the  historic  rebirth  of  Israel,  a 
great  and  independent  nation  in  the  orig- 
inal Promised  Land.  Rabbi  Klein  pre- 
sented me  with  this  inspiring  work, 
which  he  personally  autographed,  follow- 
ing a  memorable  afternoon  we  shared 
together  on  January  11, 1972. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  appropriate  that 
Rabbi  Klein  will  be  honored  on  Father's 
Day.  He  has  been  a  father  to  thousands 
in  our  community  In  spiritual,  intellec- 
tual, and  practical  ways.  All  of  us  look 
forward  to  this  continuing  relationship 
in  the  years  ahead. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
H.R.  3490  AND  H.R.  5323 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1973 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  announce  that 
Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Commitee  will  hold  hearings  on 
H.R.  3490,  to  amend  section  40b  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  68(b))  to  re- 
move the  restriction  on  change  of  salary 
of  full-time  referees,  and  H.R.  5323,  to 
amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1898,  as 
amended,  to  permit  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  to  change 
salaries  of  referees  in  bankruptcy  more 
often  than  once  in  any  2  years. 

The  hearings  will  begin  on  Friday, 
June  22,  1973,  at  10  a.m..  in  Room  2226, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building. 

The  subcommittee  will  hear  testimony 
from  Mr.  Rowland  F.  Kirks,  Director,  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts; 
and  Mr.  W.  Homer  Drake,  president.  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Referees  in  Bank- 
ruptcy. 

Those  wi.shing  to  testify  or  to  submit 
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statements  for  the  record  should  address 
their  requests  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  20515. 


YURI  GALANSKOV— AN  OBITUARY 
FROM  CAPTIVITY 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1973 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
present  era  of  detente  between  the  free 
world  and  the  Commimist  world,  there  Is 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  to  forget 
or  simply  overlook  all  of  the  sound,  his- 
toric reasons  for  our  antipathy  to  the 
tyranny  of  communism. 

Lest  we  forget,  it  is  Important  that 
those  of  us  who  are  free  listen  carefully 
and  heed  the  cries  of  those  who  are  not 
free.  To  do  less  is  to  adopt  an  attitude  of 
cruel  cynicism  that  may  well  lead  to  the 
loss  of  our  own  dedication  to  freedom's 
cause. 

Fortunately,  despite  the  ruthless  and 
seemingly  absolute  control  Communist 
states  exercise  oyer  their  victims,  there 
are  enough  men  and  women  of  courage 
and  imagination  within  such  coimtries 
to  get  word  to  the  non-Commimist  world 
about  the  unending  struggle  for  freedom 
that  is  being  waged. 

The  latest  example  amounts  to  a  real 
newsbeat  for  the  newspaper,  the  Rising 
Tide,  published  by  the  Freedom  Leader- 
ship Foundation  here  in  Washington, 
D.C.  This  foundation  is  a  nonprofit, 
educational  organization  dedicated  to 
advancing  the  cause  of  freedom. 

In  the  foimdation's  May  21  edition  of 
the  Rising  Tide  Is  an  obituary  prepared 
and  smuggled  to  the  West  by  a  group  of 
political  prisoners  of  Soviet  concentra- 
tion camps  in  Mordovia  and  the  Urals 
who  were  closest  to  the  late  Soviet  intel- 
lectual Yuri  Galanskov.  Galanskov,  the 
man  who  helped  in  the  defense  of  Rus- 
sian writers  Daniel  and  Sinyavsky  and 
who  was  one  of  the  publishers  of  the 
underground  magazine  "Phoenix"  which 
has  been  published  Irregularly  in  recent 
years  Inside  the  Soviet  Union,  died  at 
the  age  of  33  on  November  4,  1972.  in  the 
Mordovia  concentration  camp  after  a 
long  period  of  imprisonment,  torture,  and 
other  brutalities  resulting  from  his  re- 
sistance to  suppression  of  intellectuals. 
The  obituary  by  Galanskov 's  fellow  in- 
mates— printed  in  English  for  the  first 
time  by  the  Rising  "nde — tells  more  elo- 
quently than  any  words  I  can  possibly 
muster  what  an  abomination  totalitarian 
communism  Is  to  the  minds  and  bodies 
of  men  of  Intellect  and  creative  spirit 
who  want  to  be  free.  It  Is  one  of  the  most 
moving  in  memoriams  I  have  ever  read, 
and  I  insert  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
so  all  of  my  colleagues  can  have  the 
benefit  of  hearing  this  message,  this  ap- 
peal, this  cry  from  those  valiant  but  ap- 
parently lost  ones  who  languish  in  the 
concentration  camps  of  the  Soviet  Union 
today. 

The  article  follows: 
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YuKi  Oalanskov — An  OBrruAST  Fsoic 
Captivity 
(The  obituary,  written  by  Yuri  Galanskov'a 
feUow  prisoners,  was  recently  obtained 
through  underground  channels  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  Galanskov,  a  dissident  intel- 
lectual, died  in  a  Soviet  prison  last  Novem- 
ber (see  the  March  28  Rising  Tide  for  de- 
taUs)  This  is  its  first  publication  in  Eng- 
lish. We  are  very  honored  to  have  been 
given  this  document  by  Professor  Con- 
stantin  BoldyrefT.  He  has  stipulated  that 
It  may  be  reproduced  and  distributed  wide- 
ly with  attribution  given  to  the  Rising 
Tide) 

Yuri  Tlmofeyevlch  Oalanskov  is  dead.  He 
passed  away  on  November  4,  1972.  Our  hearts 
are  overfilled  with  grief  and  anger.  Not  the 
usual  grief  of  the  bereaved,  not  the  usual 
anger,  for  this  was  not  simply  a  death.  This 
was  a  death  bearing  all  signs  of  political 
assassination. 

Yuri  Galanskov  was  not  shot  from  behind 
a  corner,  nor  was  he  pushed  out  of  a  window, 
or  poisoned.  This  murder  was  perpetrated 
gradually,  step  by  step.  He  was  done  away 
with  by  means  of  systematic  persecution  and 
unjust  sentencing,  by  slanderous  reports  of 
agents-provocateurs  and  the  cruelties  of  the 
camp  regime.  Little  by  little  they  were  de- 
stroying him — murdering,  murdering,  mur- 
dering! And  so  he  died  under  the  indiffer- 
ent knife  of  a  camp-hospital  surgeon  In 
Mordovia. 

Yuri  Galanskov  was  a  man  of  resolute  char- 
acter and  original  cast  of  mind,  teeming  with 
new  ideas.  But  the  most  admirable  trait  of 
his,  perhaps,  was  his  acute  sense  of  civic 
conscience.  Before  his  arrest  he  took  part  in 
pacifist  demonstrations,  he  fought  persist- 
ently for  the  right  of  the  intelligentsia  to 
create  freely,  he  assembled  the  materials  in 
defense  of  Sinyavsky  and  Daniel,  and  was  one 
of  the  publishers  of  the  Illegal  magazine 
"Phoenix."  His  personal  example  inspired 
many  people.  His  courageous  behavior  dur- 
ing the  investigation  and  in  court  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  great  variety  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  and  won  him  their  sympathy  and 
respect.  The  letters  In  Galanskov's  defense 
bearing  the  signatures  of  hundreds  of  Intel- 
lectuals are  widely  known. 

The  prison  bars,  the  camp  fences  with  their 
multiple  rows  of  barbed-wire  and  the  watch- 
towers  bristling  with  guns  could  not  sup- 
press the  voice  of  his  civic  conscience.  It 
continued  to  resound,  getting  ever  stronger, 
ever  more  frightening  for  his  tormentors 
and  persecutors,  those  who  wage  war  against 
their  own  people.  In  spite  of  his  Illness — 
which  caused  him  so  much  suffering — his 
Inability  to  take  the  camp  food,  his  insom- 
nia caused  by  the  pains,  unbearable  in  their 
unrelenting  habltualness,  Yuri  Timofeyevlch 
Oalanskov  fought  the  best  he  could,  de- 
manding the  observance  of  the  rights  of 
political  prisoners  and  the  guarantee  of  cre- 
ative and  political  freedom  for  his  conmates 
and  the  citizens  at  large. 

To  thU  cause  he  has  dedicated  his  whole 
being.  He  struggled  by  means  of  hunger 
strikes,  by  writing  appeals,  by  setting  per- 
sonal example.  And  this  terrified  the  un- 
wieldy, thick-skinned,  and  soulless  machine 
of  arbitrariness  and  oppression.  These  quali- 
ties endeared  him  to  the  prisoners.  His  re- 
sponsiveness and  kindness,  his  readiness  to 
share  anyone's  sorrow,  inspired  trust  and  at- 
tracted to  him  all  the  people  he  met  in  the 
camp    "zones." 

Galanskov  died  at  the  age  of  33,  in  full 
bloom  of  his  political  and  literary  talents. 
He  also  wrote  poetry.  In  one  of  his  poems 
he  speaks  of  the  "blood-stained  lips  of  'Jus- 
tice.' "  It  is  the  lips  of  such  perverse  Justice 
that  have  now  touched  the  author  himself. 
He  couldn't  be  torn  away  from  them — so 
the  blood  of  still  another  fighter  cries  out 
to  all  of  us: 
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Brothers!  All  of  you  who  struggle  together 
with  us  for  liberation  from  the  sticky  yoke 
of  lawlessness,  for  the  abolition  of  the  un- 
precedented thraldom;  all  of  you  who  fight 
a  lone  battle;  all  of  you  who  hear  our  ap- 
peal today,  wherever  you  may  be  In  the 
world:  Raise  your  voices  In  defense  of  those 
who  die  in  Jails  and  concentration  camps  for 
our  common  freedom — yours  and  ours,  and 
in  defense  of  those  who  suffocate  spiritually 
in  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  day-to-day 
putrefactive  propaganda. 

Let  us  render  homage  to  our  late  friend 
Yuri  T.  Oalanskov  who  will  always  live  in 
our  memories  as  a  symbol  of  conscience  and 
duty.  Let  us  multiply  our  ranks  and  continue 
his  struggle! 

We  address  ourselves  to  all  citizens  of 
Russia  and  the  entire  world  with  a  request 
to  observe  a  minute  of  silence  in  memory  of 
Yuri  Galanskov.  And  may  this  minute  of 
silence  also  serve  as  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  our  common  hopes  and  aspirations!  Time 
has  come  to  shake  off  our  criminal  indiffer- 
ence and  to  understand  that  only  united  can 

we — in  the  Interest  of  common  good win 

freedom  for  the  peoples  of  Russia! 

May  the  fond  memory  of  Yuri  T.  Oalan- 
skov live  with  \is  forever. 


THE  WALKER  FOXHOUND 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  House  of  representatives 
Thursday,  June  14,  1973 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  bourbon 
whisky,  beautiful  women,  fine  horse- 
fiesh,  and  good  foxhounds  are  among  the 
most  treasured  possessions  of  many  Ken- 
tuckians. 

The  Bluegrass  State  has  long  been 
known  as  the  Mecca  of  the  fox  hunting 
world.  Along  with  contributing  the 
Walker  and  Trigg  hounds,  the  Common- 
wealth has  also  served  as  the  site  for 
the  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Fox  Hunters  Association.  Each  year,  the 
members  of  this  association  would  gather 
along  the  cool  veranda  of  the  celebrated 
Crab  Orchard  Springs  Resort  Hotel  to 
swap  yams,  compare  bloodlines,  and 
boast  of  matching  their  coursing  skills 
against  the  cunning  Reynard. 

It  is  my  honor  to  represent  Lancaster, 
Ky.,  home  of  the  Walker  foxhound,  in 
the  93d  Congress,  and  it  Is  my  pleasure 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
an  article  upon  the  history  of  this  most 
celebrated  hound,  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Garrard  County  News  recently: 
Thb   Walkek   Hoitkd 

a  pack  of  foxhounds  is  f  WONDROUS  THING 

A  pack  Of  fox  hounds  in  full  cry  is  a 
wondrous  thing  to  hear.  Those  who  have 
never  thrilled  to  Its  music  have  missed  some- 
thing that  Is  as  American  as  apple  pie  and 
for  many  years  was  a  way  of  life  for  most 
of  rural  Kentucky,  where  *'o  of  the  top 
three  strains  of  the  American  Foxhounds 
were  developed.  Perh^s  the  most  famous  of 
these  Is  (jku-rard  County's  own  Walker  hound. 
The  other  was  bred  by  Colonel  Halden  C. 
Trigg  of  Barren  County,  who  skillfully  com- 
bined the  Walker  blood  with  that  of  the 
July  hounds  of  Georgia,  a  favorite  In  the 
deep  South. 

The  first  pack  of  foxhounds  of  consequence 
to  be  brought  to  this  country  arrived  in  1980, 
the  pre^erty  of  Robert  Brooke  who  settled 
in  Maryland  and  who  is  recognized  as  tb* 
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first  American  Master  of  Foxhounds.  Soon 
Maryland  and  Virginia  were  the  focal  points 
of  this  t3rpe  of  hunting.  Washington  said 
he  spent  the  happiest  years  of  his  life  fox 
hunting.  Thomas  Walker,  who  led  the  way 
to  Kentucky  through  Cumberland  Gap,  Lord 
Fairfax,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  others  were 
among  the  ranks  of  early  American  fox- 
hunters.  In  1785  Lafayette  sent  Washington 
some  French  Stcg  hounds  which  didn't  adapt 
too  well  but  they  were  crossed  in  and  proved 
tlieir  worth  by  Increasing  the  size  of  the 
English  breed  then  In  use.  In  the  1830's  more 
French  hounds  and  some  Irish  hounds  were 
Imported,  the  Irish  blood  being  particularly 
fast  but  lacking  In  melodious  voice.  From 
these  three  sources,  England,  France  and  Ire- 
land, came  the  blood  that  has  formed  the 
American  foxhound. 

Maryland  and  Virginia  hunters  began  the 
practice  of  following  the  hounds  from  horse- 
back In  the  pattern  of  the  English  chase. 
The  vast  majority  of  Kentucky  hunters  how- 
ever ran  their  hounds  for  sport  as  they  do  to- 
day. They  let  the  hounds  run  the  fox  until 
the  end,  that  is  until  the  hounds  caught  him, 
ran  him  to  ground  which  was  usually  the 
case,  or  lost  him  through  sheer  exhaustion. 

It  was  this  type  of  hunter  who  was  the 
purist.  Often  a  man  loaded  his  pack  Into 
the  back  of  a  wagon  or  less  frequently  put 
them  on  a  train  and  hauled  them  to  the 
next  county  or  state  for  a  run  with  another 
dedicated  foxhunter.  The  hunt  was  usually 
started  at  night  and  while  the  pack  was 
drawing — In  foxhunting  patience,  looking 
for  a  trail — they  bitched  their  horses,  built 
a  good  fire  and  settled  down  to  listen  to  the 
chase,  every  man  knowing  the  voice  of  each 
of  his  dogs  and  his  position  In  the  chase.  In 
this  way  they  got  to  know  the  great  bounds, 
exchanged  blood  lines  and  the  element  of 
competition  which  Inevitably  resulted  form- 
ed the  basis  of  the  field  trials. 

One  of  the  profound  events  which  changed 
the  course  of  foxhound  breeding  was  the 
importation  of  the  English  red  fox.  His 
first  recorded  release  Is  In  Talbot  County, 
Maryland  In  1738  but  he  was  no  doubt 
brought  several  times  before  to  Virginia. 
Earlier  the  native  gray  fox  provided  all 
the  activity  and  It  didn't  take  a  good  fast 
hound  too  long  to  run  hUn  to  earth.  The 
red  proved  a  different  story.  He  could  be 
chased  all  night,  seldom  went  to  earth  and 
it  took  a  mighty  lot  of  bound  to  catch  him. 
Also  the  red  seemed  to  enjoy  the  chase  as 
much  as  the  pack  and  their  masters. 

It  was  the  need  for  a  faster  hound  that 
started  the  Walker  strain.  John  W.  Walker  of 
Garrard  County  and  George  W.  Maupln  of 
Madison,  neighbors  and  devotees  of  the  chase 
spent  many  hunting  hours  together  with 
their  packs,  which  came  of  the  same  breed- 
ing of  native  Virginia  and  Kentucky  stock  of 
the  day. 

Two  events  started  the  men  on  their  way 
to  foxhound  Immortal  ty.  In  1852  Tom  Harris, 
a  neighbor  and  friend  of  Maupln  drove  some 
live  stock  through  to  the  southern  market. 
Coming  home  through  the  Tennessee  Moun- 
tains he  heard  a  pack  of  hounds  running  a 
deer  and  headed  his  way. 

After  a  few  minutes  the  deer  crossed  In 
front  of  him.  Harris  quickly  got  off  his  horse 
and  when  the  hounds  came  by  he  grabbed  a 
young  dog,  put  a  string  around  his  neck  and 
was  soon  Kentucky  bound.  He  gave  the  dog 
to  Maupln  who  tried  him  out  and  was  so  Im- 
pressed he  sent  two  of  his  sons  to  Tennessee 
to  see  If  there  was  any  more  like  the  young 
hound  which  he  had  named  Tennessee  Lead. 
They  found  some  that  resembled  him  but  In 
no  other  way.  Lead  was  "a  medium  sized 
black  dog  with  thin  hair,  a  small  tan  spot 
over  each  eye  and  no  brush  on  his  tall.  He 
had  a  clear  short  mouth,  plenty  of  fox  sense, 
plenty  of  speed — In  fact  he  bad  all  the  quali- 
fications necessary  for  a  high  class,  dead 
game  foxhound." 
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About  this  time  Walker,  Maupln  and  sev- 
eral other  hunters  bought  two  hounds  from 
the  famous  Bucclenech  Kennels  In  England. 
One  was  a  bitch,  Marth  In  whelp  when  she 
left  England  and  the  other  was  Rlfler.  After 
landing  In  New  York  they  came  by  rail  to 
Cincinnati,  then  to  Richmond  by  stage  where 
they  were  greeted  by  a  large  anxious  con- 
tingent of  fox  hunters,  who  set  up  a  fox  hunt 
that  night  In  the  Garrard  County  knobs  and 
Initiated  Rlfler  Into  the  Order  of  Kentucky 
Poxhunters.  Rlfler  though  having  been  con- 
fined to  a  crate  for  over  two  weeks,  demon- 
stated  to  his  new  owners  that  he  was  a  real 
fox  dog  and  they  never  had  to  change  their 
opinion.  It  was  these  three  newcomers,  with 
the  best  of  the  old  packs  that  were  the  real 
foundation  stock  and  which  started  Walker 
and  Maupln  on  their  way. 

In  1945  Woods  Walker,  grandson  of  John 
W.  published  a  very  charming  little  book  he 
called  "Walker's  Hounds"  and  amplified  the 
title  with  "Their  Origins  and  Development ". 
In  It  you  can  go  on  hunts  with  the 
Walkers  and  others  to  the  Garrard  County 
Knob  country  and  listen  to  the  running  of  all 
the  great  ones  of  the  Walker  packs  from 
Tennessee  Lead  and  the  great  Rlfler  to  ones 
whelped  In  1920's. 

There  was  Bloomer  whom  W.  8.  Walker 
brought  from  Maryland  in  1890.  He  was  a  big 
good  looking  black  and  tan  with  ring  neck 
and  coarse  hair,  a  good  hunter  with  a  beauti- 
ful mouth,  plenty  of  speed,  a  good  bottom  and 
feet,  in  fact  an  all  round  fox  dog  but  as  a  sire 
none  of  the  pups  proved  successful.  Bloomer 
also  had  another  distinction.  He  was  the 
worst  glutton  ever  a  member  of  the  Walker 
pack.  He  would  eat  anything  and  If  he  found 
a  full  slop  bucket  or  a  dead  carcass  before 
the  fox  was  started.  It  was  goodbye  Bloomer! 

There  was  the  great  Spotted  Top  L235, 
whelped  In  1867,  whom  W.S.  Walker  paid 
G.W.  Maupln  $100.00,  the  first  bound  ever 
recorded  for  that  much  money  In  the  Walker 
record  books.  Top  was  considered  as  having 
no  superior  and  few  equals  in  his  day.  He 
was  a  very  successful  sire  and  probably  there 
Is  not  a  Walker  hound  today  that  does  not 
trace  to  him  In  one  or  more  lines. 

Sharp  L233,  whelped  In  1880  had  every 
qualification  of  a  real  foxhound  but  bis  abil- 
ity to  drive  a  fox  on  a  dark  rainy  night  In 
heavy  brush  was  outstanding  and  ever  equal- 
led by  few  others.  His  full  sister,  Blk.  Mlnny, 
L294,  was  a  medium  sized  beautifully  made 
hound,  with  a  clear  soft  very  musical  voice 
with  tireless  bottom  though  not  so  fast  un- 
til after  midnight  when  she  really  turned  on. 
She  was  deathly  afraid  of  thunder  and  at  the 
first  loud  crack  Mlnny  hunted  her  master  In- 
stead of  the  fox.  The  door  to  Mr.  Walker's 
room  was  always  opened  to  her  to  come  in 
during  a  thunderstorm. 

Red  Mack  No.  11  was  whelped  In  1883  and 
the  Walkers  considered  him  along  with  Black 
Joe  the  smartest  and  best  dog  they  ever 
owned.  During  Mack's  time  there  was  a  good 
running  fox  on  Pall  Lick  Creek  which  the 
Walker's  hunted  regularly.  The  fox  usually 
ran  all  night  and  regularly  holed  the  next 
morning  at  the  "Mixed  Spring."  One  night 
the  race  went  off  as  usual  ending  after  sun 
up  and  every  one  thought  the  fox  had  holed 
at  the  Mixed  Spring.  The  hunters  blew  the 
horn  and  In  about  an  hour  all  the  pack  had 
come  In  but  Mack.  After  waiting  a  while  Mr. 
Walker  started  to  the  hole  to  get  him  but  he 
soon  met  Mack  coming  in  a  trot,  not  a  bit 
abashed  at  keeping  them  all  waiting.  The  next 
two  hunts  the  Mixed  Spring  fox  was  not  to 
be  started.  A  few  days  after  that  Mr.  Walker 
happened  by  the  area  and  a  farmer  who 
lived  In  sight  of  the  fox  hole  called  and  told 
him  a  strange  story.  He  said  he  was  In  his 
yard  and  saw  the  pack  come  over  the  hill  and 
down  to  the  hole  with  Mack  with  the  front 
dogs.  "It  never  entered  my  head,"  the  farmer 
said,  "but  that  the  fox  had  gone  In  as  he 
always  did  and  the  dogs,  all  but  Mack 
thought  the  same  tblng." 
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Mack  paid  no  attention  to  the  bom  nor 
when  the  pack  left  but  continued  to  In- 
vestigate an  ever  widening  circle  around  the 
hold.  The  farmer  after  watching  him  a  while 
started  In  his  house.  "Just  at  this  time,"  he 
continued,  "I  heard  a  shuffling  noise  In  a 
pile  of  rails  that  were  stood  up  on  end,  tepee 
fashion  within  30  feet  of  the  fox  hole  and 
the  next  thing  I  know  a  fox  squalled.  Before 
I  could  get  to  him  Mack  had  a  dead  fox. 
Now,  Mr.  Ed,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  three 
things:  First,  why  the  fox  didn't  go  in  the 
hole,  second,  how  Mack  knew  he  didn't  go 
in;  and  third,  why  the  other  dogs  didn't  know 
it  as  well  as  Mack?" 

There  was  Bragg  No.  17,  a  big  raw  boned 
black,  white  and  tan  with  a  good  nose  and 
a  short  coarse  mouth  with  which  he  was 
a  little  too  free  whenever  he  was  feeling 
good.  If  the  pack  was  split  between  two 
foxes  and  the  one  Bragg  was  chasing  holed, 
while  the  other  hounds  came  In  he  always 
Joined  the  other  pack  In  their  run. 

Scrape  No.  30  was  whelped  In  1890.  He  was 
a  small  black,  white  and  tan,  very  ordinary 
looking.  A  tireless  hunter  with  good  nose  and 
mouth,  though  not  extra  fast,  he  was  dead 
game.  He  was  sold  to  a  man  in  Texas  but 
later  gotten  back  for  breeding  purposes. 
Scrape  perhaps  set  a  record  when  on  the 
same  day  he  was  bred  to  three  outstanding 
matrons  and  sired  27  pups,  all  good  and 
some  of  them  extra  good. 

In  the  1890's  the  Walkers  imported  new 
English  blood  with  the  fox  hound  Striver. 
Out  of  the  first  litter  by  Vanarsdall's  Sal 
they  got  Big  Strive  No.  65  and  Pearl  Strive 
who  were  undefeated  on  the  bench  but 
proved  unsuccessful  as  hunters,  Pearl  not  at 
all  and  Strive  who  did  alright  If  the  race 
didn't  last  too  long.  He  didn't  come  out  be- 
cause he  was  tired  or  sore  but  apparently 
to  keeping  from  reaching  that  state. 

Tiger  No.  187,  was  a  big  handsome,  coarse 
haired  hound.  He  had  a  light  flag  to  his  taU 
and  carried  it  well.  He  had  a  short  rough 
mouth,  not  used  so  much  when  trailing  but 
all  that  was  necessary  when  running.  He 
was  fast,  had  a  good  bottom,  game  and  true 
as  steel  and  thoroughly  broken  to  foxhunt- 
ing and  once  proved  be  was  a  good  wolf 
hunter.  Mr.  Walker  bad  him  at  a  Texas  ranch 
at  which  place  the  cowboys  had  a  favorite 
wolf  hunter  named  Jockey.  A  bunt  was 
planned  and  the  cowboys  could  not  find  any 
takers  of  their  bets  on  Jockey.  Mr.  Walker 
knew  Tlge  bad  never  smelled  a  wolf  and  was 
so  thoroughly  broken  to  fox  that  he  doubted 
the  dog  would  ever  run  one. 

The  track  was  soon  found  and  when  Tlge 
discovered  It  was  no  fox  they  were  trailing 
be  hnmedlately  lost  Interest  but  Walker  en- 
couraged blm  and  in  a  few  seconds  Tlge 
woke  up  to  the  fact  be  was  to  riin  a  wolf, 
and  went  to  work  In  earnest.  Walker  then 
passed  the  word  to  Tlge's  backers  to  take  all 
bets  but  by  this  time  it  was  apparent  the 
Kentucky  hound  was  in  the  chase  and  their 
enthusiasm  failed.  Near  the  end  the  wolf 
doubled  back  to  where  the  ^ectators  were 
and  all  got  to  see  that  while  he  had  not  rim 
off  from  the  Texas  hounds  he  bad  carried 
the  track  over  Jockey  Just  as  easily  as  over 
the  others. 

His  mouth,  speed  endurance  and  game- 
ness  nothing  could  have  been  Improved.  He 
had  no  speed  craze  yet  be  carried  the  track 
with  the  best  of  them  and  after  running 
eight  to  ten  boiu-s,  was  Just  as  fast.  If  be 
was  running  In  the  pack  that  holed  first  he 
was  sure  to  Join  the  others  In  a  short  while. 
His  last  race  was  In  the  fall  of  1923  when 
Woods  Walker  sat  alone  and  listened  to  him 
run  the  entire  night.  Shortly  after  this 
Walker  went  to  the  Tennessee  State  Hunt 
and  on  his  return  be  learned  Cork  had  died 
in  the  kennel  without  a  struggle.  He  was 
also  famous  as  a  sire  and  had  a  larger  per- 
centage of  pups  from  good  to  extra  good 
than  any  hound  of  his  time. 
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War  Ory,  No.  51,  black,  white  and  tan,  bred 
by  Jim  Hayden,  and  owned  by  the  Walker 
Kennel  was  whelped  June  1921  and  was  by 
Big  Stride  No.  500  out  of  Ella  No.  1090.  He 
was  not  quite  a  year  old  when  they  bought 
him  and  was  wild  and  scary  and  after  he 
was  turned  loose  in  the  kennels  wouldn't 
let  anyone  touch  him  for  days.  Even  after 
be  was  a  broken  fox  dog  be  was  very  selec- 
tive In  who  handled  him.  War  Cry  was  a 
natural  fox  hound,  had  a  big  coarse  squally 
mouth  which  he  never  used  at  the  wrong 
place.  He  was  a  good  hunter,  fast  trailer, 
with  unusually  good  Judgment  In  handling 
a  track  and  was  so  game  few  others  could 
stand  more  punishment  than  he.  He  sprained 
one  of  bis  ankles  when  he  was  young  and  It 
was  always  enlarged  which  cut  bis  speed 
some.  He  was  a  consistent,  imlform  sire  pro- 
ducing many  extra  good  foxhounds.  Mated 
with  Mandy  Lee  No.  2741  he  produced  a 
number  of  great  champions. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  hounds  Woods 
Walkers  tells  of  In  his  very  entertaining  book. 
Among  others  were  Trooper  11  who  when  he 
Joined  the  Walker  pack  was  a  good  hunter. 
He  became  a  boon  companion  of  Black  Joe 
and  shortly  afterwards  decided  it  was  not 
necessary  for  both  of  them  to  work  so  hard. 
Consequently  he  would  Just  quit  hunting 
and  stand  and  listen  for  Joe  to  strike.  Then 
be  would  run  over  a  cliff  If  necessary  to  get 
to  him  and  work  as  bard  and  as  long  as  Joe 
or  any  of  the  other  hounds. 

There  was  Riley  who  lost  his  sight  but 
Insisted  on  going  out  with  the  pack.  He 
could  not  run  with  them  but  managed  to 
keep  after  them  and  would  finally  Join  them 
at  the  bold. 

There  were  the  great  Walker  matrons — 
Llll  Walker  No.  125,  Marie  who  though  un- 
registered won  the  All  Age  Championship 
at  Crab  Orchard  In  1919  and  Mlnny  Lear 
No.  481  and  Bird  Catcher  No.  419  both 
whelped  by  blind  Riley  out  of  Jenny.  There 
was  also  another  bitch  named  Llll  who  while 
her  sisters  made  good  matrons  she  was  never 
bred.  She  was  a  good  hunter,  with  plenty  of 
speed  but  too  mouthy  and  for  that  reason 
her  blood  was  not  entered  Into  the  Walker 
line. 

Nearby  Crab  Orchard  Springs  was  for  many 
years  the  annual  meeting  place  of  the  Na- 
tional Fox  Hunters  Association  and  the 
presence  and  fame  of  the  Walker  Kennels 
must  have  been  a  large  factor  In  the  con- 
tinued success  of  the  conventions  there. 


BILL  TO  REINSTATE  VITAL  SOCIAL 
SERVICE  PROGRAMS 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14,  1973 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  reinstate  vital 
social  service  programs  for  the  aged  and 
disabled.  These  programs  were  severely 
limited  by  the  Revenue  Sharing  Act 
passed  by  the  Congress  last  year.  My  bill 
would  repeal  a  provision  in  the  act  that 
says  90  percent  of  federally  funded  so- 
cial service  programs  must  be  directed  at 
those  on  welfare.  This  means  that  im- 
portant services  for  the  elderly  and  the 
disabled  who  are  not  on  welfare  will  suf- 
fer from  a  lack  of  funds.  These  programs 
include  meals-on-wheels  to  provide  this 
group  with  one  hot  meal  a  day,  home- 
maker  aides  to  help  them  several  hours 
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a  week  with  household  problems,  trans- 
portation for  shopping  and  medication, 
and  other  services  so  desperately  needed 
by  the  elderly  and  disabled  in  order  to 
live  a  life  of  independence  and  dignity.  I 
can't  believe  Congress  intended  to  force 
these  people  to  go  on  welfare.  The  pro- 
vision I  seek  to  eliminate  was  hastily 
added  to  the  act  with  almost  no  debate 
in  the  Congress.  It  was  a  mistake  and 
Congress  should  correct  it. 


ON  THE  PERSECUTION  BY  SYRIA 
AND  IRAQ  OF  ITS  JEWISH  MINOR- 
ITIES 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or  tnrw  tork 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1973 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
called  to  my  attention  by  the  American 
Jewish  Committee  that  the  plight  of  the 
Iraqi  and  Syrian  Jews  has  not  improved. 
The  governments  of  these  two  nations 
continue  to  do  violence  and  discriminate 
against  the  minority  of  Jews  who  pres- 
ently reside  in  these  countries. 

It  is  imperative  that  Congress  take 
some  action  concerning  this  injustice.  I 
appeal  to  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  to  all 
Members  of  Congress  to  adopt  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  127  which  ex- 
presses the  outrage  of  Congress  over  the 
persecution  by  the  Syrian  and  Iraqi  Gov- 
ernments of  their  Jewish  populations. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  insert  into 
the  Record  the  text  of  a  statement 
adopted  by  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee. The  statement  indicates  the 
hardships  as  well  as  the  outright  mur- 
ders of  individual  families.  It  further 
describes  the  Nazi-like  toctics  of  the 
Syrian  and  Iraqi  police  forces  in  dealing 
with  this  select  minority  of  people: 
The  American  Jewish  Committee  Statement 
on  the  Plight  of  Jews  in  Iraq  and  Stria 

The  latest  reports  of  the  arrest  and  ap- 
parent officially  sanctioned  murder  of  Jewish 
families  in  Iraq  Is  only  the  most  recent 
cb^ter  in  the  tragic  history  of  the  Jewish 
communities  in  Iraq  and  Syria.  In  these 
countries  the  governments  themselves 
through  arbitrary  arrests,  brutal  torture,  and 
restrictions  on  emplojrment,  education  and 
freedom  of  movement  have  reduced  the  Jew- 
ish communities  to  a  state  of  perpetual  fear. 

The  plight  of  the  4,600  to  5,000  Syrian 
Jews  Is  made  all  the  more  intolerable  by 
the  total  ban  on  emigration  or  travel  abroad, 
even  for  medical  treatment  or  reunion  with 
relatives  in  countries  far  from  the  Middle 
East.  At  least  five  Jewish  men  are  still  being 
held  without  trial  in  Syrian  prison  for  al- 
legedly attempting  to  leave  Syria  or  aiding 
other  Jews  to  do  so. 

The  Syrian  secret  police  maintain  strict 
surveillance  over  the  Jews  in  Damascus, 
Aleppo,  and  Qamisbll  and  enforce  a  nightly 
curfew  and  restrictions  on  travel  outside  the 
Jewish  quarter.  The  secret  police  recently 
warned  the  Jewish  community  against  any 
new  demonstrations  protesting  their  harass- 
ment and  have  threatened  that  if  the  Jews 
dare  to  speak  out,  "we  will  adopt  the  meth- 
ods of  our  Iraqi  neighbors  who  have  found 
a  way  of  getting  rid  of  Jews  secretly." 
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In  Iraq  the  mercurial  shifts  In  government 
policy  toward  the  Jews  Are  compounded  by 
the  contradictory  actions  of  various  minis- 
tries and  police  agencies.  Following  wide- 
spread International  protests  over  the  hang- 
ing of  II  Jews  In  1969,  a  gradual  improve- 
ment was  noted  and  the  worst  forms  of 
persecution  stopped.  At  first  only  elderly 
and  sick  Jews  were  permitted  to  emigrate 
but  in  1971  exit  permits  became  easier  to 
obtain  and  official  notices  were  posted  In- 
viting Jews  to  apply  for  passports.  However, 
various  discriminatory  measures  continued 
In  force.  Jews  are  forbidden  to  sell  their 
property  and  those  who  leave  the  country 
and  do  not  return  within  three  months 
are  deprived  of  their  citizenship  and  their 
property  is  confiscated.  Despite  these  restric- 
tions, the  great  majority  of  the  2,500  Jews 
remaining  in  Iraq  decided  to  leave  while 
they  still  could.  By  Fall  1972  It  was  estimated 
that  only  some  500  to  600  Jews  were  left  in 
Iraq. 

A  new  wave  of  persecution  began  in  Sep- 
tember 1972  with  the  murder  in  his  home  of 
Abraham  Sayegh,  a  prominent  Jewish  mer- 
chant. In  the  following  months,  some  20 
additional  well-known  Jews  were  picked  up 
by  secret  police  agents.  Relatives  and  Inter- 
national bodies  appealing  to  governmental 
agencies  In  Iraq  were  told  either  that  the 
officials  knew  nothing  about  the  missing  In- 
dividuals or  that  they  had  "fled"  the  coun- 
try. Since  similar  tactics  were  employed  by 
the  Iraqis  in  the  case  of  Jews  who  were 
secretly  killed  in  prison  In  1969  and  1970,  it 
Is  feared  that  the  mUslng  Jews  were  ab- 
ducted and  killed  by  elements  of  the  secret 
police  looking  to  profit  from  the  confiscation 
of  their  property,  or  by  officials  eager  to  pter- 
suade  the  remaining  Jewish  families  to  leave 
the  country  and  abandon  their  homes.  Up  to 
this  moment,  none  of  their  relatives  and 
friends  in  Iraq  or  outside  the  country  have 
heard  from  any  of  the  persons  who  have  dis- 
appeared. Meanwhile,  notices  have  appeared 
in  the  Iraq  papers  announcing  the  auction 
of  their  properties. 

The  Iraqis  now  appear  to  have  begun  the 
systematic  kUling  of  selected  Jews  without 
even  the  pretense  of  a  trial.  At  the  end  of 
April  1973  accounts  were  received  of  the  mur- 
der of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reuven  Kashkush,  their 
two  sons,  Fuad  and  Samir,  and  their  daughter 
Joyce,  all  of  whom  were  shot  to  death  in  their 
home  by  secret  police  when  they  reportedly 
refused  to  go  for  "Interrogation."  Mr.  Kash- 
kush's  brother  and  sister-in-law  were  among 
the  Jews  picked  up  some  months  earlier  and 
not  heard  from  since.  Dr.  Violet  Toeg,  one  of 
the  last  Jewish  doctors  In  Iraq,  and  her 
mother  were  also  reportedly  found  shot  to 
death  in  her  home;  the  fate  of  her  husband 
and  four  young  children  is  not  known.  At 
the  beginning  of  May  word  was  received  of 
the  arrest  and  presumed  death  of  yet  an- 
other Jewish  family  in  Baghdad;  Yehura 
Sayegh  Tweg,  a  prominent  goldsmith  and  his 
two  sisters,  Allza  and  Rahma.  This  Is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  first  time  In  Iraqi  history 
that  the  authorities  have  sanctioned  the  kill- 
ing of  women  and  children. 

Despite  private  appeals  by  foreign  diplo- 
mats and  Internationally  prominent  figures, 
the  Iraqi  government  has  refused  to  lift  the 
veU  of  secrecy  shrouding  the  fate  of  its  minls- 
cule  Jewish  minority.  We  must  not  be  silent 
while  the  blood  of  our  innocent  brethren  is 
shed.  We  call  upon  our  government  to  re- 
double Its  efforts,  both  directly  and  through 
all  possible  diplomatic  channels,  to  alleviate 
the  plight  of  these  helpless  victims  of  op- 
pression. Simple  decency  requires  that  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  and 
persons  of  good  will  everjrwhere  speak  out 
vigorously  to  demand  that  these  atrocities 
be  stopped  and  that  the  basic  human  rights 
of  the  oppressed  Jewish  minorities  of  Iraq 
and  Syria  be  restored. 
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SECRETARY  OP  TREASURY  RE- 
SPONDS TO  QUESTIONS  ON  TRADE 
REFORM  ACT  OP  1973 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1973 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  3, 1 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  concerning  a  number  of  ques- 
tions about  the  extent  of  powers  and  au- 
thorities contained  in  H.R.  6767  the 
Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  detailed  response  to  these  in- 
quiries dated  June  11,  and,  because  of 
the  importance  of  this  legislation  to  the 
entire  economy  and  to  every  Member  of 
this  Congress.  I  would  like  to  enter  this 
correspondence  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  letter  provides  several  important 
clarifications.  For  example,  in  title  V  of 
H.R.  6767,  most-favored-nation  status 
can  be  extended  to  certain  nations.  The 
extension  of  this  status  is  reviewable 
after  3  years.  But  if,  in  the  meantime, 
that  nation  were  to  join  in  a  multilateral 
trade  agreement— such  as  GATT— then 
that  Nation's  Most  Favored  Nation  sta- 
tus would  not  be  subject  to  the  same  re- 
view procedure.  In  addition,  it  appears 
from  the  answer  to  question  number  nine 
that  the  Department  does  not  feel  that 
European  value  added  taxes — generally 
applied  in  the  country  of  origin  and  gen- 
erally rebated  when  the  product  Is  ex- 
ported— should  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  antidiunping  acts.  It  would 
be  my  hope  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  provide  that  such  value 
added  taxes — which  provide  some  degree 
of  export  incentive— would  be  included 
within  antidumping  and  countervailing 
duty  provisions  of  the  new  trade  bill. 
The  letters  follow: 

House  or  RtPRESENTATrvES, 
Washington.  D.C.,  May  3,  ld73. 
Hon.  George  p.  Shultz, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  Fifteenth  Street  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Prior  to  your  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
.Committee  on  the  President's  trade  legisla- 
tion, I  would  appreciate  It  it  you  could  pro- 
vide me  with  data  and  answers  to  the  fol- 
lowing additional  questions  so  that  these 
Issues  may  be  explored  more  fully  during  the 
hearings.  If  thU  data  cannot  be  supplied  In 
time  for  your  oral  presentation,  I  would  re- 
quest that  it  be  entered  Into  the  hearing 
record  for  the  information  of  the  Committee 
during  the  executive  sessions  on  H.R.  6767. 

(1)  What  ia  the  tariff  revenue  of  the 
United  States  by  major  categories  of  Items 
and  by  foreign  source  of  imports.  Has  the  De- 
partment any  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
revenue  which  wUl  be  lost  to  the  Treasury 
over  the  five  year  period  of  the  Trade  Re- 
form Act  due  to  reductions  In  duties? 

(2)  In  terms  of  provisions  of  limited  ap- 
plication, I  was  interested  to  read  of  a  1932 
act  which  provided  (19  U.S.C.  144a)  special 
duty  exemptions  for  art  objects  shown  at 
Rockefeller  Center  in  New  York  City,  and 
then  re-exported.  Are  similar  provisions 
available,  say,  for  the  Cleveland  Art  Mu- 
seum? Is  this  special  provision  still  applic- 
able and  used?  If  so,  why  cannot  other  art 
and  cultural  centers  use  it? 

l3)   With  respect  to  Section  407  relating 
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to  Moet  Pavcwed  Nation  status,  there  is  refer- 
ence in  the  explanation  to  the  section  as 
follows : 

However,  certain  sections  In  this  Act  and 
prior  Acts  permit  deviations  from  the  most- 
favored-nation  principle.  For  example,  cer- 
tain nontarlff  barrier  agreements  authorized 
under  Section  103  could  apply  only  to  signa- 
tories, and  generalized  tariff  preferences 
granted  under  Title  VI  apply  only  to  bene- 
ficiary developing  countries. 

Could  the  Department  please  supply  the 
Committee  with  a  complete  list  of  those 
"special  relationships"  which  provide  more 
than  Most-Pavored-Natlon  treatment  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  foreign  nations 
(e.g.  the  Canadian-American  Automotive 
Parts  Agreement ) . 

(4)  Under  Section  405,  Authority  to  sus- 
pend import  barriers  to  restrain  infiatlon, 
subparagraph  (e)  states  that  no  action  taken 
under  this  section  shall  remain  in  effect  for 
more  than  one  year  unless  specifically  au- 
thorized by  law.  How  does  this  relate,  legally 
and  practically,  to  an  item  such  as  the  Pres- 
ident's authority  to  suspend  the  Meat  Im- 
port Quota  law  and  the  restrictions  de- 
veloped under  it?  In  other  words,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Quota  law.  the  President, 
because  of  domestic  meat  shortages,  has  now 
suspended  the -.quotas  and  restrictions  for 
one  and  a  half  years.  Would  Section  405(e) 
prevent  such  action  for  more  than  one  year, 
unless  supported  by  Congressional  action — 
or  would  the  existing  suspension  authority 
In  the  Meat  Import  Quota  Law  prevail  In  a 
case  such  as  this? 

(5)  Under  Section  504,  relating  to  the  ex- 
tension of  Most-Pavored-Nation  Treatment, 
there  appears  to  be  a  possible  discrepancy  in 
terms  of  the  length  of  time  for  which  MFN 
may  be  extended.  For  example,  in  Section 
502  (b)  (1),  it  states  that  Initial  MFN  agree- 
ment is  to  be  for  three  years  subject  to  three 
year  renewals.  But  in  Section  504  It  appears 
that  we  may  extend  MFN  to  any  country 
which  has  Joined  in  a  multilateral  trade 
agreement  (OATT)  to  which  the  United 
States  is  also  a  party  (subject  to  the  Con- 
gressional veto  procedure) .  Unless  suspended 
by  the  President,  it  appears  that  this  MFN 
status  gained  through  mutual  membership 
In  an  organization  such  as  QATT  coiUd  be 
extended  indefinitely,  without  reference  to 
the  three  year  review  provisions.  Is  this  In- 
terpretation of  these  sections  correct? 

In  Section  604  (a)  (5)  It  provides  that  in 
considering  which  countries  to  designate  as 
beneficiary  developing  countries,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  take  into  consideration  a  number 
of  factors.  Including, 

"Whether  or  not  such  country  has  nation- 
alized, expropriated  or  seized  ownership  or 
control  of  property  owned  by  a  United  States 
citizen,  or  any  corporation,  partnership  or 
association  not  less  than  50  percent  benefi- 
cially owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States 
without  provision  for  the  payment  of 
prompt,  adequate  and  effective  comparison." 

At  the  present  time,  what  countries  would 
be  "affected"  by  this  consideration? 

In  Section  606,  definitions  are  given  for 
the  terms  "country."  "developed  country," 
and  "major  developed  country."  Could  you 
please  provide  a  list  by  name  of  country  of 
each  of  the  Nations  and  the  "definitional 
category"  into  which  they  would  presently 
fall. 

Thank  you  for  your  assi.stance  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  A.  Vanik, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Secretary  or  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  11,  1973. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Vanik, 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Vanik:  In  further  reply  to  yotir 
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letter  of  May  3,  the  data  and  answers  to  your 
questions  relating  to  the  trade  bill  follow. 
The  information  is  in  the  same  order  as  re- 
quested in  your  letter. 

( 1 )  Last  year,  our  total  revenue  from  duties 
on  imports  was  approximately  $3.1  billion. 
Of  this,  $2  billion  comprised  duties  on  im- 
ports from  developed  countries  and  another 
$1  billion  was  accounted  for  by  imports  from 
the  developing  countries.  Imports  from  Com- 
munist areas  in  Europe  and  Asia  yielded 
duties  of  about  $38  million. 

Attached  are  tables  listing  (1 )  more  specific 
data  on  U.S.  tariff  revenues  by  foreign  source 
of  imports,  and  (2)  calculated  tariff  revenues 
by  product  category. 

(2)  To  my  knowledge,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment has  not  prepared  an  estimate  of 
potential  tariff  revenue  losses  due  to  negoti- 
ated duty  reductions.  Any  attempt  to  do  so 
would  depend  upon  a  vrtde  range  of  assump- 
tions as  to  the  kind  of  agreements  we  are 
likely  to  reach,  and  would  therefore  be  of 
very  limited  value.  Our  experience  with  duty 
reductions  negotiated  In  the  Kennedy  Round 
and  previous  rounds  of  trade  negotiations 
indicates  that  the  stimulation  of  world  trade 
will  far  outweigh  any  reductions  In  tariff 
revenues,  so  that  net  revenues  will  Increase 
rather  than  decrease. 

(3)  19  U.S.C.  144(a)  Is  still  in  effect  but  is 
seldom  utilized.  The  provision  is  not  appUca- 
ble  to  other  art  and  cultural  centers  which 
may  wish  to  import  foreign  exhibits  of  arts, 
sciences  or  industry.  However,  art  of  cul- 
tural centers  in  other  areas  of  the  United 
States  may  obtain  similar  customs  treatment 
under  the  Trade  Pair  Act  of  1959,  19  U.S.C. 
SS.  1751-1756  which  permits  entry  under 
bond  of  any  article  for  the  purpose  of  exhibi- 
tion at  a  trade  fair  so  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce.  In  addition,  original 
works  of  art,  such  as  paintings,  engravings, 
sculptures  or  mosaics,  may  be  Imported  duty 
free.  (U.S.  Tariff  schedule). 

(4)  There  are  three  primary  areas  In  which 
the  United  States  has  agreed  to  give  better 
than  most-favored  nation  treatment  to  the 
Imports  of  certain  foreign  countries.  Under 
the  Canadian-American  Automotive  Prod- 
ucts Agreement,  implemented  pursuant  to 
the  Automotive  Products  Trade  Act,  the 
United  States  permits  the  Importation  of  cer- 
tain automotive  products  from  Canada  on  a 
duty-free  basis.  Secondly,  pursuant  to  Head- 
•note  3(a)  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States,  the  articles  imported  from  the 
Insular  possessions  of  the  United  States, 
which  do  not  contain  foreign  materials  equal 
to  more  than  50  percent  of  their  total  value, 
are  exempted  from  duties  providing  they 
come  directly  from  the  territory  of  such  pos- 
sessions. Such  Insular  possessions  include 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  Wake  Island,  and 
American  Samoa.  Finally,  under  the  Trade 
Agreement  with  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, and  the  corresponding  U.S.  legislation, 
the  United  States  allows  the  Importation  of 
specified  Philippine  articles  at  rates  more 
preferential  than  the  MFN  rate. 

(5)  The  limitation  contained  In  section 
405,  which  states  that  no  action  taken  un- 
der the  section  shall  remain  in  effect  for  more 
than  one  year,  is  applicable  only  to  actions 
taken  under  that  section.  It  would  have  no 
effect  upon  existing  authority  contained  In 
any  other  provision  of  law,  such  as  the  meat 
import  quota  law. 

(6)  The  extension  of  an  MFN  rate  to  a 
country  which  has  Joined  In  a  multilateral 
trade  agreement  pursuant  to  section  504(a) 
(2)  of  the  Trade  Reform  Act  would  not  be 
subject  to  the  three-year  review  provisions  of 
section  502(b)  (1)  of  the  trade  bill.  The  origi- 
nal extension  of  such  MFN  treatment  to  a 
country  Joining  a  multilateral  trade  agree- 
ment would  be  subject  to  the  Congressional 
veto  procedure.  There  would,  however,  be  no 
three-year  review  procedure  In  the  case  of 
such   country  providing   that   It   remain   a 
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member  of  the  multilateral  agreement.  Of 
course,  the  President's  authority  to  withdraw 
MFN  treatment  under  section  604(c)  of  the 
Administration's  trade  bill  would  apply  as 
well  to  the  Imports  of  a  country  which 
became  a  party  to  a  multilateral  trade 
agreement. 

(7)  In  designating  countries  as  beneficiary 
developing  countries,  the  President  is  re- 
quired to  take  into  account  certain  factors 
imder  Section  604(a),  as  you  have  noted.  It 
is  impossible  to  determine  whether  or  not 
such  conditions  would  exist  at  the  time  that 
Title  VI  goes  into  effect.  However,  at  the 
present  time  no  determination  has  iDeen 
made  under  Section  620(e)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act — from  which  this  provision  is 
taken.  Therefore  it  cannot  be  said  that  at 
the  present  time  such  provision  would  apply 
to  any  country. 

(8)  We  have  referred  your  question  on 
what  countries  fall  within  the  categories  of 
"country",  "developed  country"  and  "major 
developed  country,"  as  specified  in  Section 
606,  to  the  Department  of  State.  The  State 
Department  has  been  instrumental  in  draft- 
ing this  section  and  would  therefore  be 
better  able  to  answer  your  questions  on  this 
matter. 

(9)  You  have  also  asked  the  Department  of 
State  whether  the  proposed  amendments  to 
sections  203  and  204  of  the  Antidumping  Act 
(19  UJ3.C.  162  and  163),  dealing  with  the 
treatment  of  tax  rebates  or  remissions  in  the 
calculation  of  purchase  price  or  exporter's 
sales  price,  would  have  any  effect  upon  the 
various  value  added  taxes  employed  by 
many  Western  European  countries.  The 
State  Department  has  referred  this  question 
to  us  for  reply.  The  sections  of  the  Anti- 
dumping Act  in  question  presently  provide 
for  the  adding  back  to  purchase  price  or  ex- 
porter's sales  price  of  rebated  or  remitted 
taxes  imposed  "upon  the  manufacturer,  pro- 
ducer, or  seller,  in  respect  to  the  manufac- 
ture, production,  or  sale  of  the  merchan- 
dise .  .  ."  The  proposed  amendments  would 
allow  the  "adding  back  of  such  rebated  or 
remitted  taxes  only  if  they  are  "imposed  .  .  . 
directly  upon  the  exported  merchandise  or 
components  thereof  ..."  When  value  added 
taxes  are  Imposed  directly  upon  the  exported 
merchandise,  or  components  thereof,  such 
rebated  taxes  will  be  added.  If  it  were  to  be 
determined  In  a  particular  Instance  that 
such  taxes  are  not  directly  imposed  upon  the 
merchandise  or  Its  components,  whatever 
portion  that  Is  not  so  directly  imposed  will 
not  be  added  to  purchase  price  or  exporter's 
sale  price.  This  would  tend  to  create  or  In- 
crease the  size  of  any  possible  dumping 
margins. 

I  hope  this  information  will  be  of  assistance 
to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  P.  Shttltz. 


The  1972  Imports  for  Consumption  Calcu- 
lated Duties 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Source  and  value  of  duty : 

Canada   214.0 

Japan 737.2 

Western  Europe,  total 1032.  6 

(U.K.)    i (169.0) 

(EEC)    (595.9) 

(Other  W.  Europe) (267.7) 

Australia,  N.Z.,  S.  Africa 64.  9 


Communist     areas      (Europe     and 

AsU)    37.7 

Unidentified  countries 5.6 

Total,  all  areas 3123.7 

(Note. — The  data  for  "calculated  duty" 
represent  the  estimated  Import  duties  col- 
lected under  rates  established  by  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  as  amended  by  the  Tariff  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1962,  Public  Laws,  and  Pres- 
idential Proclamations.  These  estimates  do 
not  necessarily  refiect  the  actual  amounts  of 
duty  paid;  they  may.  for  Instance,  be  some- 
what overstated  as  a  result  of  the  Inclusion 
in  the  calculation  of  some  U.S.  products  re- 
turned after  processing  or  assembly  abroad 
which  are  eligible  for  duty-free  consideration 
under  TSUS  806.30  and  807) . 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
"Highlights  of  Exports  and  Imports"  (Decem- 
ber 1972)  Table  1-4. 

The  1972  calculated  tariff  revenues  by 

product  category 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 

Agricultural    ' $323.2 

Nonagrlcultural    2,800.6 

Total , 3, 123.  7 

Pood  and  live  animals 251. 4 

Beverages  and  tobacco 117.7 

Crude     materials — Inedible     (hides, 

lumber,  fibers,  etc.) 33.2 

Petroleum  and  products 136.9 

Animal  and  vegetable  oil  and  fats..         16. 2 

Chemicals 108.2 

Manufactured  goods  (paper,  textiles. 

Iron,  steel,  etc.) 759.4 

Machinery  and  transport  equip- 
ment           641.7 

Miscellaneous  manufactured  (cloth- 
ing, footwear,  to3rs,  watches,  In- 
struments)         995. 1 

Commodities  and  transactions  not 
classified  according  to  kind  (e.g. 
shipments  under  251) 63.8 


3.123.7 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
"Highlights  of  Exports  and  Imports"  FT  990 
(December  1972)    Table  1-3. 
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Develc^ed  countries,  total 2038. 7 


L.A.  Reps,  and  other  W.  Hemisphere-    271.0 
Other  countries  in  Asia  and  Africa.  _    770. 8 


Developing  countries,  total..  1041.8 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1973 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  estimated 
that  several  million  more  gardens  are 
being  planted  this  year  than  in  previous 
years.  A  resolution  passed  the  Congress 
last  year  urging  "Victory  Gardens"  for 
the  purpose  of  fighting  inflation  and  food 
shortages.  The  attention  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion is  now  focused  on  gardening  for  re- 
creation, health,  and  as  a  positive  way  to 
combat  high  food  prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  the  people  of 
our  coxmtry  the  following  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Greenville  News  on  Sun- 
day, June  10, 1973: 

Backyard  Gardening 

Rising  produce  prices  in  grocery  stores  are 
promoting  backyard  gardens  all  over  the 
country.  One  wholesale  seed  dealer  Is  quoted 
as  saying  his  company  has  had  the  biggest 


increase  in  sales  of  garden  seeds  since  the 
victory  gardens  during  World  War  II. 

These  gardens  will  pay  dividends  far  be- 
yond the  grocery  counters  if  they  are  con- 
tinued. There  is  something  uplifting  about 
stirring  the  soil,  plantmg  seeds  and  watch- 
ing Nature  perform  one  of  her  most  amazing 
miracles — taking  wholesome  foods  from 
Mother  Earth  and  passmg  them  along  to  the 
dinner  table. 

Sermons  no  end  could  be  preached  on  the 
subject  of  the  benefits  of  gardening.  Dorothy 
Prances  Gurnery  summed  them  up  in  her 
God's  Garden:  "One  is  nearer  God's  heart  in 
a  garden  than  anywhere  else  on  earth." 


PMA'S  MEDICARE  DRUG  PROPOSAL 
IS  NO  PROPOSAL  AT  ALL 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1973 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  looks  as  if 
the  drug  industry  wants  to  write  a  blank 
check  to  itself,  drawn  on  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States. 

The  backgroimd  is  that  there  is  broad 
support  in  Congress  for  legislation  to 
provide  out-of-the-hospital  prescription 
drug  coverage  under  medicare  for  those 
who  suffer  from  the  most  common  or 
life-threatening  chronic  diseases  of  the 
elderly.  My  bill  (H.R.  878)  is  cosponsored 
by  110  other  Meml>ers,  while  in  the  other 
body  a  companion  bill  (S.  174)  intro- 
duced by  Senators  Joseph  Montoya, 
Russell  Long,  and  Abraham  Ribicoff  has 
29  additional  cosponsors. 

This  maintenance  drug  coverage  would 
target  the  medicare  dollar  toward  pa- 
tients with  chronic  diseases  who  need 
drugs  on  a  continuing  basis  for  a 
lengthy  time.  The  legislation  sets  up  a 
formulary  committee  to  select  the  spe- 
cific drugs  to  be  covered  and  requires  a 
$1  copayment  by  the  medicare  patient 
for  each  prescription.  Ordinarily,  $1 
would  be  the  full  cost  to  the  medicare 
patient,  and  he  would  not  have  to  pay 
monthly  premiums,  keep  records,  or  file 
claims. 

Evidently  the  drug  industry  finds  this 
legislation  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow,  for  it 
is  readying  a  coimterproposal.  The  May 
bulletin  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Manu- 
facturers Association  outlines  it  in  a 
report  on  a  panel  discussion  held  at 
PMA'S  annual  meeting.  The  participants 
were  the  associations'  five  division  di- 
rectors, including  Bruce  J.  Brennan,  vice 
president  and  general  counsel,  and  the 
moderator  was  PMA  President  C.  Joseph 
Stetler. 

This  is  the  lead  paragraph  of  the  re- 
port: 

The  pharmaceutical  industry  and  the  PMA 
navigated  successfully  through  a  legislative 
and  regulatory  thicket  during  the  past  year, 
and  the  Association's  docket  of  activities  now 
In  progress  is  designed  to  anticipate  needs  of 
the  Industry  and  the  public  before  problems 
arise. 

Later,  the  report  says: 
On  another  legislative  front,  PMA  has  ini- 
tiated action  along  with  the  National  Asso- 
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elation  of  Retail  Druggists  and  the  American 
Medical  Association  on  a  proposal  for  Medi- 
care outpatient  drug  benefits.  Bruce  Brennan 
described  the  program,  which  would  b«  vol- 
untary. In  response  to  a  question.  Under  the 
proposal,  he  said.  Medicare  recipients  would 
pay  a  monthly  premium  of  about  $5  and  a 
copayment  of  $1  on  each  prescription. 

There  will  be  no  formulary  and  there  will 
be  first  dollar  coverage;  that  is,  no  deductible 
Is  anticipated,  Brennan  explained.  The  pro- 
gram would  cover  all  prescription  drugs,  and 
prices  would  be  based  on  usual  or  customary 
charges.  Brennan  said  that  the  proposal 
should  be  Introduced  before  the  end  of  June. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  PMA  opposes  the  for- 
mulary concept  embodied  in  H.R.  878, 
and  now  wishes  to  make  its  opposition 
explicit  in  the  form  of  rival  legislation.  I 
suggest  that  the  PMA  proposal  outlined 
above — a  voluntary  program,  with  a 
monthly  premium  of  about  $5  and  no 
formulary — is  really  no  proposal  at  all. 

It  is  nothing  more  than  a  cleverly  cos- 
metic request  to  the  Congress  to  gloss 
over  the  two  major  questions  Involved  In 
a  medicare  drug  benefit:  How  to  provide 
life-sustaining  prescription  drugs  to 
elderly  citizens  who  cannot  afford  them; 
and  how  to  avoid  socking  the  Govern- 
ment for  high-priced  dnigs  when  safe 
and  effective  versions  of  those  drugs  are 
available  at  moderate  prices. 


U.N.  ENVIRONMENT  PROGRAM 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MXNNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14,  1973 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
May  15  floor  debate  on  the  United  Na- 
tions Environment  Program  Participa- 
tion Act  of  1973,  several  Members  of  the 
House  expressed  concern  that  other 
countries  were  not  contributing  a  fair 
share  to  the  fund  and  that,  therefore, 
the  United  States  contribution  should  be 
less  than  the  $40  million  requested  by  the 
President  for  the  $100  million  fund.  Ac- 
tually, even  at  that  time  the  pledges  al- 
ready made  by  other  countries  were  sub- 
stantial, amounting  to  an  aggregate  of 
$41  million  from  10  countries  with  strong 
Indications  that  there  was  considerably 
more  to  come  from  other  countries. 

Since  that  time  I  have  been  Informed 
by  the  State  Department  that  the  pledges 
from  other  countries  have  Increased  to 
the  point  that  the  present  aggregate  flg- 
lu-e  is  now  about  $53.4  million,  ranging 
from  $4,750  from  small  countries  such 
as  Botswana  and  Malta  to  $10.6  million 
from  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
Together  with  the  $40  million  author- 
ized by  the  House  for  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tion, the  total  pledged  by  all  coimtries 
is  now  about  $93.4  million,  only  $6.6  mil- 
lion short  of  the  total  of  $100  million 
which  was  set  at  the  Stockholm  Confer- 
ence on  the  Human  Environment  last 
year  and  approved  by  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  last  fall.  Also  we  un- 
derstand  that   the   othw  contributors 
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have  agreed  to  make  more  than  $6.7  mil- 
lion of  their  pledges  available  to  the  f  imd 
in  calendar  year  1973.  Thus,  it  appears 
clear  that  a  number  of  other  states  are 
contributing  their  fair  share  to  the  oper- 
ation and,  in  point  of  fact,  many  of  the 
resources  for  1973  may  come,  to  a  sig- 
nificant degree,  from  contributions  made 
by  others. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  money 
contributed  by  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations  environment  program  Is 
not  foreign  aid  hi  the  sense  of  economic 
development  assistance.  Although  for  ad- 
ministrative and  procedural  reasons  the 
administration  has  placed  the  appropri- 
ations request  for  the  United  Nations  en- 
vironment program  in  the  foreign  assist- 
ance appropriations  package,  this  money 
Is  to  be  used  for  rich  and  poor  countries 
alike  in  worldwide  programs  of  ecologi- 
cal improvement.  The  United  States 
with  its  vast  problems  of  environmental 
decay  Is  one  of  the  direct  beneficiaries  of 
the  United  Nations  environment  pro- 
gram. 

The  list  of  pledges  and  contributions 
made  by  other  nations  Is  as  follows: 

Contributions  made  by  other  nations 

Australia $2,600,000 

Botswana 4, 750 

Canada   6,000,000 

Denmark 1,600,000 

Finland 150,000 

Prance _     6,500,000 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany.. _  10,600,000 

Iceland   _ 4,760 

Italy 2,000,000 

Japan    10,000,000 

Malta 4,750 

Netherlands 1,600,000 

New  Zealand 330,000 

Norway   3,000,000 

Sweden   6.000,000 

Switzerland    1,500,000 

United  Kingdom 4,  800,  000 
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CITY  MAN  GETS  NATIONAL  FATHER 
OF  THE  YEAR  HONOR 


HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1973 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  a  young  man  from  my  district, 
whose  courage  in  the  face  of  Illness 
should  be  an  example  to  us  all,  was 
named  national  Multiple  Sclerosis  Fa- 
ther of  the  Year  and  was  honored  at  a 
ceremony  at  the  White  House  by  Mrs. 
Nixon.  The  yoimg  man,  Mr.  H.  Ridge 
Canaday  of  Wllliamsport,  Pa.,  was 
stricken  by  multiple  sclerosis  in  1966 
during  a  tour  of  duty  In  the  Navy.  Today, 
Mr.  Canaday  is  active  In  public  relations 
for  local  multiple  sclerosis  chapters.  In 
the  future,  he  plana  to  start  a  tutoring 
program  in  his  home.  The  story  of  Ridge 
Canaday's  rising  above  handicap  shows 
courage  and  determination  which  should 
be  honored  and  respected  In  this  day 
and  age.  The  text  of  an  article  that  ap- 
peared hi  the  June  6,  1973,  Wllliamsport 
Sun-Gazette  follows : 


City  Man  Oets  National  Fathes  of  Teab 
Honor 

H.  Ridge  Canaday,  30,  of  308  Lo\ilsa  Street, 
was  named  national  Multiple  Sclerosis  Father 
of  the  Year. 

In  conjunction  with  this  award,  Canaday 
was  honored  at  a  ceremony  at  the  White 
House  with  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Nixon  as  hostess. 

Canaday  was  chosen  father  of  the  year  by 
the  11 -county,  north  central  chapter  of  the 
national  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society.  Out  of 
all  local  chapter  fathers  of  the  year,  Canaday 
was  chosen  as  the  father  "most  epitomizing 
the  plight  of  the  stricken  young  adult 
through  his  courage  and  leadership." 

Mrs.  Mary  Ell  Ruffner,  an  Arizona  house- 
wife, was  chosen  mother  of  the  year. 

A  graduate  of  Lycoming  College,  Canaday 
contracted  the  disease  In  1966  while  In  Jet 
flight  training  with  the  Navy,  after  he  had 
logged  200  hours  of  training.  After  a  tour  of 
duty  with  the  Navy,  Canaday  returned  to 
this  city  to  earn  his  teacher  certification.  Due 
to  slurred  speech  after  several  hours  of  talk- 
ing, Canaday  could  not  pursue  the  teaching. 

Prior  to  leaving  for  Washington,  he  was 
hospitalized  at  the  RehabUltatlon  Center  of 
the  Wllliamsport  Hospital  for  concentrated 
physical  therapy  and  hydrotherapy.  Canaday 
returns  to  the  center  for  several  weeks  every 
six  months  for  extensive  therapy. 

While  at  Lycoming,  he  was  active  in 
wrestling.  He  was  a  track  star  In  high  school 
in  Long  Island,  N.Y.  Although  he  resigned 
from  hU  last  Job  with  the  Lycomlng-Clinton 
Commission  for  Community  Action  (STEP) 
m  November,  1971.  Canaday  has  remained 
active  in  public  relations  for  the  local  multi- 
ple sclerosis  chapters. 

He  Is  treasurer  of  the  Navy  League,  city, 
and  Is  a  choir  member  at  Immanuel  United 
Church  of  Christ. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Florence 
(Floss)  Miller,  who  also  attended  the  White 
House  ceremony.  They  have  one  son,  Ted,  4. 
Future  plans  for  Canaday  Include  trans- 
forming his  home  Into  a  wheel-chalr-homo 
and  starting  a  tutoring,  program  there. 


THE  NEW  DAVID  AND  FRIEDA 
MISHAN  CENTER  IN  BROOKLYN, 
N.Y. 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1973 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
June  3,  I  was  proud  to  participate  in  a 
groundbreaking  ceremony  for  the  new 
Youth  Center  of  Congregation  Shaare 
Zion  at  2030  Ocean  Parkway  In  Brooklyn. 

This  Youth  Center,  named  for  David 
and  Frieda  Mishan,  is  a  milestone  In  the 
life  of  the  Flatbush  community.  We  have 
heard  the  laments  and  Jeremiads  of  how 
our  neighborhoods  are  falling  apart. 
Everywhere  we  turn  it  seems  that  urban 
blight  has  taken  another  neighborhood. 
And  yet,  in  the  heart  of  a  city  that  too 
many  commentators  have  written  off  as 
a  total  loss,  we  see  the  resurgence  of  com- 
munity life  with  this  new  center. 

The  group  of  people  who  have  banded 
together  to  carry  out  this  project  are 
unique  in  many  respects.  They  are  almost 
all  Jews  of  Syrian  descent.  This  Is  a 
group  that  Is  small  in  numbers,  but  great 
hi  their  devotion  to  family  life  and  to 
the  Torah.  They  are  an  asset  to  any  com- 
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munlty,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  their  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress.  As  this  new 
center  testifies,  they  are  a  stabilizing 
presence  in  the  Brooklyn  community. 

Indeed,  I  hope  that  their  infiuence  will 
spread  city-wide.  With  the  success  of  this 
youth  center,  perhaps  residents  of  other 
neighborhoods  in  New  York  will  realize 
that  there  is  so  much  that  they  can  do 
to  make  their  little  areas  uniquely  their 
own,  with  a  particular  style  of  living 
unique  to  each  neighborhood.  For  it  is 
only  in  this  way  that  we  can  hope  to  see 
New  York  City  maintain  its  greatness. 

The  Syrian  Jewish  community,  under 
the  able  Joint  leadership  of  Rabbi  Jacob 
Kassin  and  Rabbi  Abraham  B.  Hecht, 
has  long  been  renowned  for  its  devotion 
to  the  way  of  life  set  forth  In  the  Torah. 

Under  the  guidance  of  these  two 
learned  men,  the  new  youth  center  will 
be  a  place  where  children  can  come  to 
learn  the  great  body  of  Jewish  law,  so 
that  the  traditions  and  values  of  our  peo- 
ple may  be  perpetuated  for  future 
generations. 

But  the  services  to  be  offered  at  the 
youth  center  are  not  limited  to  those 
of  the  Intellect.  There  will  also  be  a 
gymnasium,  a  swimming  pool  and  other 
recreational  facilities,  so  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  community  and  their  parents 
will  no  longer  have  to  travel  long  dis- 
tances for  amusement  and  exercise. 

This  center  epitomizes  the  hope  for  the 
future  of  our  cities.  Rabbis  Hecht,  and 
Kassin,  Mr.  Abe  Cohen,  the  president  of 
the  congregation,  the  major  benefactors, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Mishan,  Mr.  Max 
Haddad,  chairman  of  the  fund  raising 
committee,  and  the  community  they  lead, 
are  investing  in  the  future  of  Flatbush, 
of  Brooklyn,  and  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  They  are  making  an  invaluable 
contribution  to  the  growth  of  their  com- 
munity. By  building  this  multifaceted 
facility,  they  are  greatly  Improving  the 
quality  of  life  in  New  York. 

I  was  happy  to  have  participated  in 
the  ground-breaking  ceremony,  and  I  am 
proud  to  represent  these  fine  people  In 
the  Congress. 


REGULATORY  AGENCIES  CAN  RUIN 
ECONOMY 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14,  1973 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
point  out  several  unique  and  I  believe, 
highly  significant  aspects  of  the  appro- 
priations legislation  for  agriculture,  en- 
vironment, and  consumer  protection 
which  we  will  consider  here  tomorrow. 

The  bill,  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  singles  out  for  spe- 
cial attention  four  areas  of  environmen- 
tal related  concern  which  have  long  been 
ignored. 

First,  It  points  out  the  potential  dan- 
gers in  handing  wholesale  powers  to  reg- 
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ulatory  agencies  funded  by  this  legisla- 
tion. 

A  section  of  the  committee  report  en- 
titled "Regulatory  Agencies  Can  Ruin  the 
Economy,"  spells  out  how  the  economy 
could  be  completely  immobilized  If  we 
were  to  implement  the  full  power  of  sev- 
eral different  Government  agencies  at 
one  time — for  example,  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  and  the  new  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission. 

Were  these  three  agencies  simultane- 
ously implemented  with  the  full  powers 
which  Congress  has  given  them,  the  effect 
could  be  disastrous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  vital  that  we  main- 
tain an  acute  awareness  of  this  poten- 
tial as  we  continue  the  very  necessary 
steps  to  preserve  the  environment  and 
protect  the  consumer. 

Second,  the  committee  report  brings 
to  light  some  highly  questionable  deci- 
sions which  have  been  handed  down  by 
the  regulatory  agencies  and  which  we  in 
this  body  have  encouraged  both  directly 
and  indirectly.  Decisions  have  often  been 
promulgated  by  emotion  and  by  political 
expediency — rather  than  founded  and 
developed  on  a  basis  of  fact. 

Especially  noteworthy  are  the  regula- 
tion of  DDT  and  DES,  where  we  allowed 
emotional  pleas  from  well-intentioned 
but  ill-informed  environmental  and  con- 
sumer-oriented groups  to  stampede  the 
regulatory  agencies  and  the  Congress. 

When  we  banned  DDT,  we  forced  upon 
the  farmer,  the  farmworker,  and  ulti- 
mately the  consumer,  a  rash  of  deadly 
pesticides — lethal  substitutes  for  the 
comparatively  mild  DDT. 

In  fact,  according  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  when  the  record  Is 
set  straight,  DDT  turns  out  to  be  the 
least  toxic  insect  control  of  all.  No  doubt 
many  lives  have  been  lost  because  of 
these  ill-considered  changes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  the  following 
table  from  the  USDA  Extension  Service, 
which  is  also  included  in  the  committee 
report  on  this  legislation.  It  graphically 
details  the  amount  of  DDT  and  each  of 
its  substitutes  necessary  to  induce  acute 
Illness  in  rats. 

COMPARATIVE  ACUTE  ORAL  TOXICITY  FOR  RATS  OF 
VARIOUS  CHEMICALS' 

ILOwCmt/hg)! 


Chemical 


Miles  Females 


DDT 

Methyl  parathlon 

Guthlon 

Azodrin 

Lannaie  (methomyl)... 

Ethion 

EPN 

Trithion  (methyl) 

Di-Syston  (disulfoton). 

Oemeton 

Biorin 

Endrin 

Monitor 

Thimet  (phorate) 

Phosphamiden , 

Thiodan  (Endosulfan).. 

Parathion 

Temlk  (aldicarb) 


217.0 


H.O 

24.0 

13.0 

11.0 

17.0 

20.0 

(24.0).... 

65.0 

27.0 

36.0 

7.7 

98.0 

120.0 

6.8 

2.3 

6.2 

2.5 

21.0 

16.0 

18.0 

7.5 

15.6 

18.0 

2.3 

1.1 

24.0 

24.0 

43.0 

18.0 

13.0 

3.8 

.8 

.8 

I  Source:  Extension  Senrice,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  scientific  justifica- 
tion for  banning  di-ethyl  stilbesterol — 
DES — is  also  questionable.  According  to 
the  Acting  Commissioner  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  a  study  based 
on  beef  liver  which  contains  2  parts  per 
billion  DES,  shows  that  a  person  would 
have  to  consume  5  million  pounds  of  beef 
liver  annually  for  50  years  to  equal  the 
intake  of  DES  contained  in  one  treat- 
ment of  a  medically  prescribed  day-after 
oral  contraceptive. 

The  Commissioner  also  offers  us  the 
following  examples  of  other  materials 
which  have  been  banned.  These  are  con- 
tained in  a  letter  written  to  the  com- 
mittee on  May  17,  1973. 

Cyclamate. — A  12  oz.  bottle  of  soft-drink 
may  have  contained  from  >4  to  1  gram  of 
sodium  cyclamate.  An  adult  wouJd  have  had 
to  drink  from  138  to  652  12  oz.  bottles  of 
soft-drink  a  day  to  get  an  amount  compara- 
ble to  that  causing  effects  In  mice  and  rats. 

Oil  of  Calamus. — In  order  to  get  an 
amount  comparable  to  that  which  caused  ef- 
fects in  rats,  a  person  would  have  to  drink 
250  quarts  of  vermouth  per  day. 

Safrole. — A  person  would  have  to  drink  613 
12  oz.  bottles  of  root  beer  flavored  soft-drink 
or  eat  220  pounds  of  hard  candy  per  day  to 
get  an  amount  comparable  to  that  which 
caused  effects  in  rats. 

1,2  -  Dihywro  -  2,2,4  -  trimethylquinoline  : 
polyTne^ized. — A  plastlclzer  used  In  packag- 
ing material.  If  all  foods  In  the  diet  were  to 
be  packaged  in  this  material,  a  person  would 
have  to  eat  300,000  times  the  average  daily 
diet  to  get  an  amount  comparable  to  that 
which  caused  effects  in  rats. 

4,4'Methylenebis  (2  -  chloroanaline) .  —  A 
plastic  curing  agent  used  in  food  contact 
surfaces.  If  all  foods  in  the  diet  were  exposed 
to  this  material,  a  person  would  have  to  eat 
100,000  times  the  average  daily  diet  to  get  an 
amount  comparable  to  that  which  caused 
effects  in  rats. 

These  examples  and  countless  others 
like  them  show  dramatically  how  ab- 
stract scientific  studies  can  create  mon- 
strous distortions  of  the  truth,  when 
translated  Irrto  real-life  equivalents. 
They  also  show  the  almost  desperate  need 
for  a  massive  dose  of  common  sense  in 
our  decisionmaking. 

A  third  special  emphasis  of  the  com- 
mittee report  consists  of  immediate  ac- 
tions to  help  insure  that  future  decisions 
will  have  the  benefit  of  more  common 
sense,  as  well  as  a  sound  scientific  and 
economic  basis. 

They  are: 

First,  $200,000  for  a  study  of  the  sci- 
entific basis  of  the  Delaney  Clause. 

Second,  the  provision  of  such  sums  as 
may  be  needed  to  enable  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  to  set  up  an 
economic  analysis  capability. 

Third,  an  appropriation  of  $5,000,000 
to  develop  environmental  and  economic 
impact  statements  on  every  action  taken 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Fourth,  another  $5,000,000  appropri- 
ated to  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences for  a  complete  review,  analysis,  and 
evaluation  of  the  EPA,  and 
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Fifth,  a  $1,000,000  appropriation  to  the 
National  Industrial  Pollution  Control 
Council  to  analyse  the  effects  of  environ- 
mental regiilations  and  requirements  on 
the  competitive  position  of  American 
business. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
points  out  to  us  the  great  economic 
damages  that  have  resulted  and  continue 
to  result  from  regulatory  agencies  stum- 
bling over  each  other  and  failing  to  re- 
solve jurisdictional  problems. 

In  many  cases,  these  problems  have 
caused  costly  delay  in  the  introduction 
of  seriously  needed  new  beneficial 
products. 

This  problem  has  been  especially  acute 
in  agriculture,  where  important  new 
protections  for  the  Nation's  food  supply 
are  helplessly  tied  up  because  two  agen- 
cies .  .  .  the  EPA  and  the  FDA  cannot 
decide  which  one  has  the  jurisdiction. 
This  situation  is  deplorable,  and  it  must 
be  alleviated,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Recent  developments  in  the  EPA's 
search  for  the  right  smog  control  pro- 
gram are  especially  unsettling. 

After  the  committee  report  was  pre- 
pared, the  EPA  has  determined  that  the 
90-percent  reduction  in  automotive  emis- 
sions of  oxides  of  nitrogen  mandated  by 
Congress  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970 — 
and  since  championed  by  the  environ- 
mental movement,  is  not  correct  at  all. 

The  method  of  measurement  contem- 
plated by  the  90-percent  reduction  law 
were  misleading,  according  to  the  EPA. 
and  the  Agency  will  make  a  new  set  of 
recommendations  to  Congress  next 
September. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  one  of  the 
most  important  jobs  ahead  of  us  is  to 
help  prevent  recurrences  of  these 
mistakes. 


LTTHUANHIA— STILL  OCCUPIED 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OP    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  14.  1973 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  33  years  ago 
on  June  15.  1940.  the  Soviet  Union, 
through  force,  aimexed  Lithuania.  For 
33  years.  Lithuanians  have  continuously 
struggled  to  reject  Communist  oppres- 
sion. By  doing  so  they  have  not  only 
sought  global  peace,  but  have  worked 
for  the  attainment  of  freedom  and  jus- 
tice for  all  oppressed  nations  of  the 
world. 

It  is  particularly  important  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  bring  this  situation  into  focus  at 
this  time  as  Chairman  Brezhnev  will  be 
visiting  with  the  President  shortly  and 
we  should  not  be  lulled  into  complacency. 
Although  the  factors  for  peace  In  the 
world  are  probably  greater  than  they 
have  ever  been  in  50  years,  untold  mil- 
lions are  still  living  under  the  specter 
of  communism — against  their  will. 
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When  we  talk  of  peace  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  should  talk  of  peace  with  freedom — 
for  those  who  desire  it.  That  Is  the  only 
true  peace  and  the  only  way  to  insure 
that  those  who  died  for  freedom,  shall 
not  have  done  so  in  vain. 

To  this  very  day.  Lithuanians  are  risk- 
ing and  sacrificing  their  lives  in  defiance 
of  the  communist  regime.  The  protests 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  against  the 
denial  of  the  right  of  national  self  deter- 
mination, continued  religious  and  politi- 
cal persecutions,  and  the  violation  of 
human  rights  by  the  Soviet  Union  reach- 
ed tragic  heights  on  May  14.  1972,  when 
a  Lithuanian  youth,  Romas  Kalanta, 
biu-ned  himself  in  Kaunas  as  a  martyr 
in  protest  to  Soviet  oppression.  This  act 
triggered  widespread  demonstration  in 
the  area  and  was  culminated  by  two 
other  self-immolations.  Such  dramatic 
events  demonstrate  that  the  Lithuanian 
people  have  not  acquiesced  to  the  Soviet 
occupation,  but  rather  are  still  striving 
for  freedom  and  independence. 
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THE    32D    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
ANNEXATION  OF  LITHUANIA 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  14,  1973 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  this  the  32d  anniversary  of  the  forci- 
ble annexation  of  Lithuania  into  the  So- 
viet Union,  it  is  appropriate  for  all 
Americans  to  recognize  the  bravery  and 
determination  of  the  Lithuanian  people. 

Ever  since  the  occupation  of  June  15, 
1940,  the  Baltic  peoples  have  continued 
to  resist  the  oppressive  Communist  sys- 
tem. The  repression  to  which  these  brave 
people  have  been  subjected  and  the  hard- 
ships which  they  have  borne  for  so  many 
years  are  a  great  concern  to  citizens  of 
free  countries  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  join  with  my 
colleagues  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  commemorating  this  sad  anni- 
versary and  reaflarming  our  support  for 
the  people  of  the  Baltic  States.  In  calling 
attention  to  the  plight  of  these  people 
today,  we  are  reasserting  our  fervent 
hope  that  freedom  and  independence 
will  one  day  become  a  reality  for  the 
Baltic  peoples. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
SPEECH 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14.  1973 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  commend  the  President  for  his  actions 


taken  last  night  to  reduce  the  inflation- 
ary trend  which  has  developed  since 
the  lifting  of  phase  in  economic  con- 
trols. In  retrospect  I  think  we  all  realize 
that  these  controls  were  prematurely 
removed.  The  spiraling  cost  of  living, 
especially  food  prices,  have  been  a  con- 
tinuing matter  of  concern  for  all  of  us  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  My  office 
has  been  inundated  with  calls  and  letters 
which  describe  the  plight  of  constituents 
who  are  attempting  to  make  ends  meet 
while  living  on  a  fixed  or  low  Income; 
even  those  in  the  middle  income  bracket, 
have  been  caught  In  this  economic 
squeeze. 

The  60-day  freeze  on  prices  instituted 
last  night  was  a  positive  timely  step  to- 
ward the  solution  of  our  economic  prob- 
lems. However,  it  is  important  to  keep 
in  mind  that  this  is  only  a  temporary 
holding  action.  The  stabilization  of  our 
economy  over  the  long  run  will  be 
achieved  by  a  balancing  of  economic 
forces  not  by  a  bureaucratizing  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  The  Government, 
through  legislative  and  executive  action, 
can  play  a  role  in  balancing  these  forces 
but  it  will  never  successfully  eliminate 
them. 

I  would  also  at  this  time  like  to  com- 
mend the  American  workingman  for  his 
efforts  to  comply  with  voluntary  wage 
guidelines.  The  administration  has  cor- 
lectly  pointed  out  that  wages  were  not 
a  major  contributor  to  the  recent  accel- 
erated rise  in  prices.  This  spirit  of  co- 
operation displayed  by  labor  should  not 
pass  unnoticed. 

It  is  my  hope  that  during  the  upcom- 
ing 60-day  limbo  period  the  administra- 
tion will  work  with  the  Congress  to 
develop  a  sound  plan  for  economic  stabil- 
ity; a  plan  which  will  result  in  the  grad- 
ual elimination  of  all  mandatory  con- 
trols without  casting  the  country  into  a 
period  of  imcontrolled  Inflation  of  an 
economic  depression. 


SENATE  REJECTS  FPC  NOMINEE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OP    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14,  1973 
Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  those  Senators  who 
voted  yesterday  to  reject  the  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  H.  Morris  as  the  fifth 
commissioner  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. In  this  close.  49-44  vote  some 
hope  was  lent  to  the  prospect  of  selecting 
a  commissioner  who  would  be  responsive 
to  consumer  interests. 

Although  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Morris  is  a  fine  and  capable  attorney,  the 
decision  of  the  FPC  on  May  30,  1973,  in 
the  Belco  opinion  caused  great  concern 
as  to  the  pro-industry  outlook  of  the 
Commission. 
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I  am  confident  that  there  is  no  overt 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  FPC  to  slight 
consumer  interests.  Nonetheless,  the  se- 
lection of  a  pro-consumer  nominee  would 
act  as  a  re£ussurance  that  the  most  thor- 
ough, complete,  and  objective  analysis 
would  be  imdertaken  before  additional 
price  increases  are  approved.  I  would 
further  hope  that  the  administration 
would  take  due  note  of  this  Senate  ac- 
tion and  refrain  from  further  selection 
of  industry-oriented  appointees  to  regu- 
latory agencies. 

As  the  cries  of  the  "energy  crisis"  be- 
come louder,  we  must  be  all  the  more 
steadfast  in  insuring  that  the  interests 
of  the  consiuner  are  not  short-ended, 
for  it  is  he  who  will  be  most  affected  by 
our  actions.  It  is  hardly  progress  if  by 
ending  the  shortage,  people  are  no  longer 
without  fuel  for  want  of  supply,  but 
rather  because  they  can't  afford  the 
price  of  heat. 

In  a  message  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  several  months  ago.  President 
Nixon  suggested  that  people  "ask  not 
what  their  country  can  do  for  them,  but 
what  they  can  do  for  themselves."  I 
suggest  that  this  comment  was  addressed 
to  the  oil  and  gas  Industry  as  well.  The 
necessity  for  the  balancing  of  interests 
In  light  of  present  fuel  shortages  may  be 
evident,  but  this  in  no  way  implies  that 
this  balancing  is  to  take  only  from  the 
consumer  and  give  solely  to  Industry. 

I    am,    further,    submitting    for    the 
Record,  an  article  in  today's  Washington 
Post  concerning  this  Senate  action: 
Senate  Rejects  FPC  Nominee 
(By  Mary  Russell) 

The  Senate  yesterday  rejected,  49  to  44, 
President  Nixon's  nomination  ol  Robert  H. 
Morris,  a  San  Francisco  lawyer  who  repre- 
sented Standard  Oil  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

The  vote  came  on  a  motion  to  recommit 
the  nomination  to  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, a  move  that  effectively  kills  it. 

Veteran  HUl  staffers  say  they  cannot  re- 
member a  regulatory  agency  nominee  ever 
being  turned  down  on  the  Senate  floor  be- 
fore, though  several  nominations  have  died 
because  of  committee  Inaction. 

The  vote  was  a  considerable  blow  to  the 
Nixon  administration,  as  Senators  opposed  to 
the  nomination  made  clear  they  did  not  op- 
pose Morris  personally  but  were  fed  up  with 
Industry-oriented  appointees  to  regulatory 
agencies. 

Commerce  Committee  Chairman  Warren  G. 
Magnuson  (D-Wash.)  said,  "The  opposition 
to  Mr.  Morris  stems  from  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  Is  again  asked  to  accept,  for  an  inde- 
pendent regulatory  agency  with  vast  powers 
over  an  industry  which  affects  vital  national 
Interests,  yet  one  more  nominee  whose  pro- 
fessional career  has  been  dedicated  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  private  interests  of  that 
Industry." 

Morris  represented  Standard  Oil  of  Cali- 
fornia for  15  years,  the  last  7  on  natural  gas 
matters  Involving  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 

Before  the  vote,  Magnuson  urged  the  Sen- 
ate to  "serve  notice  on  the  President  that  It 
expects  revision  of  his  criteria  for  the  selec- 
tion of  nominees  to  all  regulatory  agencies." 

He  said  the  Senate  should  not  be  expected 
to  confirm  appointments  "which  appear  to 
have  been  designed  as  rewards  for  politlcaUy 


supportive  industries  or  other  special  Inter- 
est groups." 

Other  factors  that  led  to  a  demise  of 
the  Morris  nomination  Include  a  recent  deci- 
sion by  the  PPC  to  approve  a  73  per  cent  in- 
crease of  the  well  bead  price  of  natural  gas. 
Consumer  groups  have  expressed  outrage  at 
the  decision. 

In  addition,  a  report  In  last  Sunday's 
Washington  Post  revealed  an  attempted  de- 
struction by  an  FTC  staffer  of  documents 
from  producers  detailing  the  extent  of  their 
natural  gas  reserves. 

The  administration,  on  the  grounds  that 
there  is  a  shortage  of  natural  gas  contribut- 
ing to  the  energy  crisis,  has  asked  for  deregu- 
lation of  the  gas.  The  FPC  will  be  considering 
the  question  soon. 

Ironically,  It  was  Morris's  position  on  the 
deregulation  of  gas,  as  stated  by  Sen.  John 
Tunney  (D-Calif.)  In  answer  to  a  question 
by  Sen.  John  Tower  (R-Texas) ,  that  may 
have  lost  Morris  the  nomination.  Tunney, 
backing  the  nominee,  said  Morris  was  op- 
posed to  deregulation,  and  five  conservative 
senators  from  gas  and  oil  producing  states 
voted  for  recommltal. 

Sen.  Philip  A.  Hart  (D-Mlch.)  tied  Water- 
gate and  Issues  of  credibility  to  the  nomina- 
tion, saying  it  would  be  hard  for  the  FPC  to 
look  credible  increasing  gas  prices  If  all  the 
commissioners  were  producer-oriented. 
"Maybe  the  White  House  doesn't  understand 
credibility  yet,  but  we  should,"  Hart  said. 

It  would  be  possible  for  the  White  House 
to  resubmit  Morris's  name  for  nomination  to 
the  PPC,  but  no  one  seriously  expects  that  to 
happen.  Tunney  said  Morris,  whose  nomina- 
tion has  been  pending  since  February,  had 
"lost  a  lot  of  money"  by  turning  down  cases 
in  the  expectation  of  going  on  the  FPC. 

Magnuson  said  the  White  House  has  not 
indicated  whether  it  would  send  up  a  more 
pro-consumer  nominee,  but  said  the  White 
House  has  been  consulting  with  the  commit- 
tee more  often  on  agency  nominations. 

A  Commerce  Committee  staff  member  said 
the  Wliite  House  has  given  Magnuson  as- 
surances that  the  seat  of  Mary  Gardiner 
Jones,  generally  thought  to  be  a  proconsumer 
member  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
win  be  filled  by  a  pro-consumer  appointee 
when  her  term  Is  up  In  September. 


INDEPENDENCE  FOR  LITHUANIA 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF   MASSACBVSETTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14,  1973 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
alienable right  of  self-determination  is 
one  of  the  firm  beliefs  upon  which  this 
Nation  Is  founded.  It  Is  therefore  both 
fitting  and  proper  that  on  this  day,  the 
33d  anniversary  of  the  Soviet  takeover 
of  Lithuania,  we  call  attention  to  the 
valiant  spirit  of  the  Lithuanian  people. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  their  determination 
that  their  noble  struggle  continues  to 
this  day.  The  Lithuanian  people.  Inde- 
pendent in  only  22  of  the  last  156  years, 
have  a  sense  of  patriotism  and  loyalty  to 
their  homeland  that  has  been  rarely 
matched  in  history. 

During  1972  there  were  maaiy  mani- 
festations of  their  hunger  for  independ- 
ence:   the   self-immolation   of    Romas 


Kalanta.  the  massive  street  demonstra- 
tions by  students  and  workers,  and  a 
petition  signed  by  17.000  Roman  Catho- 
lics calling  the  attention  of  United  Na- 
tions Secretary-General  Kurt  Waldheim 
to  the  Soviet  persecution  of  their  faith. 

These  signs  of  activity  should  not  go 
unnoticed.  The  United  States,  as  a  lead- 
er of  world  democracy,  must  continue  to 
lend  moral  support  to  those  who  have 
not  yet  attained  their  freedom. 

It  is  with  great  emotion  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts  recall  the  events  of 
Jime  15.  1940,  and  it  is  with  a  sense  of 
hopeful  anticipation  that  we  look  forward 
to  an  age  of  freedom  for  the  people  of 
Lithuania. 


OPERATION  DRIVER  EXCELLENCE 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14.  1973 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  12, 
1973.  in  my  home  district  at  Terre  Haute. 
Ind..  teenage  safe  driving  champions 
from  throughout  the  United  States  com- 
peted for  top  honors  as  the  National 
Teenage  Safe  Driver.  The  competition 
took  place  at  the  Indiana  State  Univer- 
sity Modem  Driver  Education  Center  at 
the  famous  Wabash  Valley  Fairgrounds. 
The  National  Driver  Excellence  compe- 
tition took  place  on  the  4-acre  multiple 
car  driving  range  at  the  ISU  center  under 
the  supervision  of  its  Director  Dr.  Walter 
Gray.  Dr.  Gray  was  ably  assisUd  by  the 
Amvets  National  D.E.  Committee: 
Chester  Ovesen.  Massachusetts;  Frank 
Wolfe,  Kentucky;  James  T.  Smith.  Ten- 
nessee, and  Kenneth  J.  Martin,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Amvets — American  Veterans  of  World 
War  II,  Korea,  and  Vietnam — and 
the  Dodge  Corp  are  partners  In  this  noble 
cause,  driver  excellence.  These  two 
groups  long  ago  recognized  a  need  to 
foster  good  driving,  and  to  promote  high- 
way safety;  thus,  was  bom  the  annual 
teenage  driver  excellence  competition. 

Amvets  National  Commander  Joseph 
Sanson  was  represented  by  National  Vice 
Commander  Thomas  J.  McDonough.  The 
Dodge  Corp  was  represented  by  Mr.  Ray 
Skillington.  assistant  general  sales  man- 
ager. Dodge  Division.  Chrysler  Corp.  Also 
featured  was  Joe  Higgins.  the  famous  TV 
sheriff.  The  Indiana  Department  of 
Amvets  assisted  in  the  preparation  of 
the  course. 

The  D.E.  program,  as  It  Is  now  known, 
is  a  constructive  test  involving  skillful 
driving  and  a  comprehensive  under- 
standing of  the  rules  of  the  road.  Speed 
or  race  track  driving  are  not  part  of  this 
competition — only  excellent  driving 
brings  you  to  this  unique  national  com- 
petition. 

In  order  to  compete  for  the  national 
prizes,  the  competitor  must  go  through 
a  series  of  competitions  and  become  the 
No.  1  safe  driver  of  his  State.  He  or  she 
must  be  anxious  to  be  a  good  driver,  and 
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must  have  taken  driver  education  spon- 
sored in  the  school. 

Dodge  and  Amvets  have  created  a 
program  which  emphasizes  the  need  for 
skillful  drivers  and  recognizes  the  most 
skillful.  From  high  schools  throughout 
the  country,  students  in  driver  education 
are  selected  to  participate  in  State  finals. 
Each  State  winner,  accompanied  by  a 
chaperone  of  his  or  her  choice,  is  award- 
ed a  weekend  trip  to  the  city  of  the  na- 
tional finals.  A  three  phase  program: 
Written  test,  driving  skills,  highway 
safety  is  conducted  under  strict  supervi- 
sion. The  winner  who  emerges  from  the 
stiff  competition  receives  a  new  Dodge 
car,  accompanied  with  a  scholarship  and 
a  trophy.  Four  runners-up  are  selected 
and  each  are  awarded  trophies  and 
scholarships.  No  participant  is  neglected, 
they  all  receive  a  handsome  D.E.  jacket, 
a  white  hat,  plaque,  and  other  gifts. 

As  in  past  years,  the  contest  brings  to- 
gether in  competition,  the  top  high  school 
driver  education  graduates  from 
throughout  the  United  States.  Their 
automobile  handling  abilities,  traffic  driv- 
ing expertise,  emergency  vehicle  control 
and  motoring  law  and  driving  theory  are 
truly  tested. 

The  awards  are  presented  at  an  awards 
dinner.  The  guest  speaker,  G.  Landon 
Feazell,  Director  for  Safety  Policy,  Ete- 
partment  of  Defense,  during  his  address 
said  to  the  teenage  drivers: 

You  will  find  that  winning  such  a  contest 
Is  not  a  single  moment  of  recognition  and 
glory.  It  sets  you  apart  from  others  as  an  ex- 
pert, someone  to  look  up  to,  to  copy,  to  go 
to  for  Information  and  advice.  You  have  mas- 
tered the  mechanics  and  formed  an  attitude 
toward  driver  excellence  which  means  driv- 
ing safely.  But  you  will  not  have  completed 
the  challenge  until  you  induce  others  to  fol- 
low your  leadership — and  continue  to  pro- 
mote safe  driving  when  you  go  back  home. 

He  went  on  to  say : 

As  the  outstanding  young  drivers  in  your 
states,  you  will  not  only  be  looked  up  to  for 
your  accomplishments  but  you  will  also  be 
expected  to  be  a  model  In  your  home  area. 
You  win  talk  to  many  young  people  as  you 
Influence  their  driving  habits  and  perhaps 
cause  them  to  want  to  follow  in  your  foot- 
steps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  Impressed  when  I 
first  heard  of  the  D.  E.  program,  but 
when  I  learned  of  the  caliber  of  the  par- 
ticipants and  the  noble  objectives,  I  felt 
it  deserved  the  attention  of  Congress, 
because  here  is  concrete  evidence  of  our 
citizens  endeavoring  on  their  own  to 
overcome  a  serious  national  problem, 
traffic  safety. 

Indeed,  Amvets  and  Dodge,  "partners 
In  traffic  safety"  de.serve  our  recognition 
for  fostering  such  a  constructive  pro- 
gram. The  driver  excellent  program  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  skillful  and  safe 
drivers,  and  through  the  driver  education 
courses  sponsored  in  schools,  young  driv- 
ers receive  valuable  knowledge  and  learn 
skillful  and  safe  driving  habits. 

I  am  proud  that  Amvets  and  Dodge 
chose  Indiana  to  conduct  their  competi- 
tion, and  prouder  still  that  the  ISU  driv- 
ing range  was  used  for  this  event;  it  Is 
a  tribute  to  thosie  in  Indiana  who  plo- 
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neered  the  course,  that  the  course  was 
used  for  so  noble  an  event. 

The  winner  of  the  1973  competition 
was  Ronald  Parrish  of  Trinity,  N.C.  By 
virtue  of  doing  everything  right,  Ronald 
became  the  Nation's  top  teenage  safety 
driver.  The  victory  won  for  him  a  new 
Dodge  automobile,  a  $1,000  scholarship, 
and  a  trophy.  In  second  place  was  Bruce 
Robinson,  Newport  News,  Va.  Because  of 
his  outstanding  achievement  he  was 
awarded  a  $1,000  scholorship  and  a  tro- 
phy. Daryl  L.  Doman  of  Augusta,  Ga., 
came  in  third,  and  his  driving  acumen 
netted  him  a  $1,000  scholarship.  Driver 
No.  4  was  Scott  R.  Vinci  of  Manchester. 
Conn.;  his  efforts  brought  him  a  $500 
scholarship.  Steven  Nahrup  of  Florissant, 
Mo.,  was  fifth  in  the  competition  and  he 
won  a  $500  scholorship.  Each  of  the  other 
national  finalists  received  trophies  and 
citations  indicating  their  participation  In 
this  national  event. 

It  pleases  me  to  present  to  you  and 
this  body  the  list  of  competitors  in  State 
alphabetical  order: 

California,  Edward  Lambert,  Sacra- 
mento: Connecticut,  Scott  R.  Vinci, 
Manchester;  District  of  Columbia,  Wil- 
liam Smith,  Washington;  Florida,  Jerry 
Rose,  Orlando;  Georgia.  Daryl  L.  Doman, 
Augusta;  Illinois,  Jeff  Johnstone,  Ur- 
bana;  Indiana.  Bob  Key,  Princeton; 
Iowa.  Tom  Ray  Milius,  Denver;  Kansas. 
Paula  Jean  McQultty,  Olathe;  Ken- 
tucky, David  E.  Greer,  Fairdale;  Louisi- 
ana, Anthony  H.  Lotz,  New  Orleans; 
Maine,  Michael  F.  Harrison,  Yarmouth; 
Maryland,  Douglas  Alex  Cheney,  Hagers- 
town;  Masachusetts,  Steven  Giller,  Mai- 
den. 

Michigan,  Russell  J.  Bolitho,  Kent- 
wood;  Minnssota,  Jim  Connell,  Minne- 
apolis; Missouri.  Steven  Edward  Nah- 
rup. Florissant;  New  Jersey.  Keith  Zar- 
nosky,  Blackwood;  New  York,  Cynthia 
Kolis.  Cheektowaga;  North  Carolina, 
Ronald  Parrish.  Trinity;  Ohio,  Nancy 
Kistler,  Newton  Falls;  Oregon,  Martin  M. 
Klos,  Klamath  Falls;  Pennsylvania; 
James  M.  Quinn,  Branchdale;  Rhode  Is- 
land, Susan  Robin,  Woonsocket;  South 
Carolina.  Edward  Janas.  Charleston; 
South  Dakota.  Bruce  Hendrickson,  Belle 
Fourche;  Tennessee,  Chris  Everett  Beck- 
ham, Powell;  Texas,  Brian  Goonan, 
Temple:  Virginia,  Bruce  Robinson,  New- 
port News;  Washington,  Craig  Ericksen, 
Puyallup;  Wisconsin,  Peter  Mueller,  Two 
Rivers. 

The  D.E.  contest  is  timed  to  inspire  the 
importance  of  improved  skills  involved  in 
current  day  to  day  driving  situations.  To 
reach  the  national  finals  every  student 
driver  had  to  win  his  state  contest.  The 
final  competition,  the  national  competi- 
tion in  Indiana,  consisted  of  a  written 
examination,  a  closed  course  driving 
event,  driving  under  actual  conditions, 
and  two  tests  Involving  handling  a  ve- 
hicle in  emergency  situations,  as  well  as 
the  driver's  use  of  the  safety  equipment 
present  in  the  car. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident,  from  the 
reports  I  have  received,  that  all  who  at- 
tended and  those  who  participated  In  the 
annual    Operation    "Drive   Excellence" 
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competition  have  received  a  clearer  un- 
derstanding of  safety  practices  and  driv- 
ing techniques.  To  me,  such  a  contest  is 
a  worthwhile  project,  and  therefore.  I 
urge  that  AMVETS  and  Dodge  continue 
their  partnership  in  this  unique  effort, 
Operation.  "Driver  Excellence"  compe- 
tition. 


TEMPLE  BETH  EL  OP  CEDARHURST. 
N.Y..  CELEBRATES  GOLDEN  ANNI- 
VERSARY 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1973 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Temple  Beth  El  located  in  Cedarhurst, 
in  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of 
New  York  which  I  represent  in  Congress, 
celebrated  50  years  of  preeminence  in 
Jewish  life  and  leadership  in  the  com- 
munity. This  notable  and  noteworthy 
event  deserves  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  I  wish  to  set  forth 
the  history  of  this  outstanding  temple. 
Temple  Beth  El — 50  Years  of  Preeminence 

IN   Jewish   Life   and   Leadership  in   the 

Community— A  Histort 

Fifty  years  ago,  a  small  group  met  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances,  to  form  a 
conservative  congregation.  The  birth  of  Beth 
El  took  place  In  a  firehouse,  not  the  best 
place  to  worship,  but  with  the  hope  that  this 
spark  of  commitment  would  develop  into  a 
real  flame  of  growth. 

The  Infancy  was  nursed  along  by  many 
dedicated  pioneers  who  have  left  a  rich  leg- 
acy of  devotion  to  duty  and  buoyancy  of 
spirit. 

The  first  concern  of  our  founders  was  the 
building  of  a  proper  Temple  In  which  to  wor- 
ship the  Almighty.  The  first  structure  was 
buUt  In  1924,  only  one  year  after  the  fotmd- 
Ing  of  the  congregation.  It  was  a  struggle 
from  the  outset  with  the  burden  of  a  large 
mortgage  and  small  Income.  Often  there  were 
loans  made  by  the  few  trustees,  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  a  small  staff. 

The  Infant  developed  and  grew  and 
thought  was  given  to  the  education  and  serv- 
icing of  our  children  and  youth.  A  Hebrew 
School  and  Sunday  Schota  were  started  and 
a  large  room  divided  by  folding  screens  pro- 
vided the  classroom  space. 

Enthusiasm  mounted  among  the  trustees 
and  membership,  and  determination  was  ap- 
parent to  make  Beth  El  the  leading  congrega- 
tion In  Long  Island. 

The  war  years  and  the  Infamous  period  of 
the  Hitler  regime  caused  serious  problems. 
However,  on  December  9th,  1933,  a  dedica- 
tion dinner  was  held  for  a  new  addition  to 
our  physical  plant.  Again,  enthusiasm  in 
the  community  mounted  and  the  young  folks 
were  attracted  to  our  doors.  A  Senior  League 
and  Junior  League  were  organized  consisting 
of  a  fine  group  of  young  men  and  women. 
Things  began  to  hum  and  Beth  El  focused  its 
sights  on  the  future. 

The  year  1936,  the  Bar  Mitzvah  year  of 
Beth  El  was  a  great  occasion.  It  marked  the 
election  of  a  rabbi  who  was  destined  to  be- 
come one  of  the  most  significant  forces  In 
Judaism,  not  only  In  our  Temple,  but 
throughout  Jewish  communities  all  over  the 
world,  Rabbi  Edward  T.  Sandrow  became  the 
spiritual  leader  of  Temple  Beth  El  and  started 
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his  dynamic  and  forceful  guidance  and  was 
responsible  for  Beth  El's  rise  to  preeminence 
among  all  the  congregations.  He  fathered 
many  Innovations  and  developed  many  new 
programs  and  activities.  The  Nursery  School, 
the  Temple  Youth  Program,  the  Couples 
Club,  the  Adult  Education  programs  and 
many  others,  ad  Infinitum.  Rabbi  Sandrow 
became  a  vital  leader  in  the  conservative 
movement  in  America.  He  helped  to  foster 
creative  trends,  forge  and  formiUate  new 
Ideas.  He  brought  to  Beth  El  dedication  and 
learning,  vitality  and  meaning  into  Jewish 
tradition.  He  has  served  with  distinction  in 
almost  every  prestigioiis  Jewish  organization 
and  has  brought  renown  to  Temple  Beth  Ea 
through  his  leadership  of  major  rabbinic  na- 
tional and  International  organizations. 

In  that  year,  the  Men's  Club  and  the  Sister- 
hood were  organized  and  grew  rapidly  In  Its 
program  and  In  Its  activities. 

In  1952,  a  new  school  and  Youth  Center 
was  completed  containing  large  classrooms, 
playrooms,  youth  activity  lounge,  etc.,  for  the 
rapidly  expanding  membership.  The  schools, 
from  Nursery  through  High  School  achieved 
accreditation  and  an  enviable  reputation. 

Eight  years  later  In  1960,  Beth  El  com- 
pleted a  magnificent  new  building  contain- 
ing a  center  synagogue,  meeting  rooms  for 
adults  and  for  youth  activities,  additional 
classrooms  and  a  beautiful  ballroom.  A  few 
years  later  a  separate  building  was  purchased 
to  house  the  rapidly  expanding  nursery 
school. 

In  1970,  additional  renovations  were  com- 
pleted; beautifying  and  refurbishing  the 
Sanctuary,  making  the  Klddush  areas  con- 
tiguous with  the  Sanctuary,  providing  new 
office  space,  providing  areas  for  parking  and 
generally  beautifying  the  entire  Beth  El 
campus. 

So  Beth  El  grew,  from  strength  to  strength 
and  tonight,  celebrates  the  commencement 
of  the  next  half  century  of  service  to  the 
membership  and  to  the  community.  These, 
will  surely  be  known  as  the  "Golden  Years" 
of  Temple  Beth  El. 


FLAG  DAY 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  FULTON 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1973 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  our 
country  is  in  the  midst  of  troubling  con- 
flicts, we  rarely  take  enough  time  to  re- 
member and  honor  the  principles  for 
which  we  stand.  However,  this  Flag  Day 
provides  us  with  an  appropriate  time  to 
celebrate  those  principles  as  expressed 
through  the  symbol  of  our  flag. 

Almost  200  years  ago,  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  were  chosen  to  represent  the 
United  States.  Although  it  has  been  mod- 
ified, the  basic  pattern  has  been  sus- 
tained through  nearly  all  of  this  coun- 
try's history.  Through  the  years,  the  flag 
has  come  to  represent  not  only  our  goals, 
but  our  lasting  and  meaningful  commit- 
ment to  those  goals,  and  our  success  in 
maintaining  them  over  countless  ob- 
stacles. 

Because  the  red,  white,  and  blue  of  the 
flag  has  become  such  an  everyday  sight, 
we  frequently  forget  the  great  meaning 
behind  it  which  has  inspired  songwrit- 
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ers  and  poets  to  glorify  it  as  the  U.S. 
symbol  of  liberty.  Today,  we  remember 
that  the  flag  must  never  be  reduced  to 
the  commonplace.  Instead,  we  should 
always  be  aware  that  it  serves  as  the 
reminder  of  our  great  past,  the  repre- 
sentation of  our  present  deeds,  and  the 
symbol  of  the  goals  which  we  hope  to 
achieve  in  the  future. 


THE  MASONIC  HISTORY  OF 
HARRY  S  TRUMAN 


HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1973 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  as  we  attempt  to  assemble  the  most 
important  entries  for  the  memorial  vol- 
ume of  President  Truman,  I  resurveyed 
the  spring,  1973,  issue  of  the  Freemason, 
being  the  official  publication  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  A.F.  and  A.M.  of 
Missouri. 

On  page  40  of  that  issue  appears  what 
could  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  Masonic 
autobiography.  It  consists  of  an  article, 
"My  Masonic  History,"  by  Harry  S 
Truman.  The  article  is  preceded  by  an 
editor's  note  that  points  out  that  this 
material  was  written  by  former  President 
Truman  for  and  at  the  request  of  Bro. 
and  Gen.  Harry  H.  Vaughan.  It  was  dis- 
covered at  the  library  among  the  papers 
Vaughan  presented  to  the  library  to 
assist  researchers  in  the  study  of  the 
life  of  the  33d  President  of  the  United 
States. 

While  the  title  of  this  article  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  concerned 
only  with  Masonic  history,  in  truth  and 
in  fact  the  account  contains  a  wealth  of 
personal  history  which,  so  far  as  I  know, 
had  never  before  been  published;  for 
example,  the  date  of  1906  is  shown  to  be 
the  year  Mr.  Truman  quit  his  job  at  the 
Union  National  Bank  in  Kansas  City  to 
move  to  the  farm  at  Grandvlew.  Then 
there  is  the  interesting  account  of  how 
on  the  day  when  a  man  came  to  his 
cousin's  farm  to  look  at  some  livestock 
he  noted  the  visitor  was  wearing  a  pin 
with  a  square  and  compass  with  a  big 
G  in  the  center.  The  yoimg  Truman 
immediately  expressed  interest  in  the  pin 
and  forthwith  expressed  a  desire  to  join 
the  fraternity.  This  was  back  in  January 
of  1909. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  wealth  of 
Masonic  history  in  the  article  I  have 
referred  to.  There  are  two  or  three  quo- 
tations which  deserve  emphasis.  One  Is 
the  statement  by  Mr.  Truman  when  he 
said  that  as  an  active  Mason  who  had 
served  in  various  offices  of  the  lodge 
including  deputy  grand  lecturer,  he 
found  that  being  a  ritualist,  as  he  put  it. 
"inspired  me  to  read  a  great  deal  of 
history." 

The  other  statement  which  revealed 
not  only  how  much  he  loved  his  fratem- 
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ity  but  also  how  much  he  valued  the  les- 
sons he  had  learned  from  Masonic  ritual 
was  his  conclusion  that  his  Masonic 
work  was.  as  he  put  it.  "helpful  in  teach- 
ing me  to  get  along  with  people." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  into  the  Record  at 
this  time  the  article  written  by  the  former 
President  of  the  United  States,  Harry 
S  Truman,  as  follows : 

My  Masonic  Histort 
(By  Harry  S  Truman) 

(EDITOR'S  Note. — Former  President  Truman 
wrote  the  following  for  his  friend  and  aide, 
Bro.  and  Gen.  Harry  H.  Vaughan.  It  was  dis- 
covered at  the  Truman  Library  among  the 
papers  Vaughan  presented  to  the  library  to 
assist  reseachers  in  the  study  of  the  life  of 
the  33rd  President  of  the  United  States.) 

THE    petition 

In  1906  I  quit  my  Job  in  the  Union  Na- 
tional Bank  m  Kansas  City  and  moved  to  the 
farm  at  Grandvlew.  It  consisted  of  600  acres 
and  belonged  to  my  grandmother,  Harriett 
Louise  Young.  She  was  a  wonderful  woman. 

My  uncle,  Harrison  Young,  an  old  bache- 
lor, had  been  running  the  farm  since  1893, 
when  my  grandfather  died.  He  wanted  to  go 
back  to  town  and  so  arrangements  were 
made  for  our  family  to  take  over. 

My  father,  brother,  and  I  ran  the  place 
for  ten  or  12  years. 

I  had  always  been  interested  in  becom- 
ing a  member  of  the  Masonic  lodge.  One  day 
a  cousin  of  my  mother's  who  lived  on  a  farm 
east  of  us  came  over  to  look  at  some  live- 
stock. He  was  wearing  a  square  and  com- 
pass with  a  big  O  in  the  center.  I  told  him 
of  my  Interest  and  desire  to  Join. 

This  incident  happened  in  January,  1909 
or  December,  1908.  Mamma's  cousin  came 
back  in  a  few  days  with  an  application  for 
membership  In  Belton  Lodge  No.  450  at 
Belton,  Missouri.  The  initiation  fee  was 
(20.00,  half  of  which  went  with  the  appli- 
cation. I  signed  up  and  gave  my  second  cous- 
in a  check  for  (10.00. 

initiated 

Oil  February  9,  1909  I  was  Initiated,  passed 
in  two  weeks  and  on  March  9,  1909  received 
the  third  degree  and  after  passing  all  exam- 
inations became  a  full-fledged  member  of 
Belton  Lodge  No.  450,  A.F.  &  AM.  of  Missouri. 

About  a  montb  after,  the  Grand  Lecturer. 
James  R.  McLachian  came  to  Belton  for  a 
three-day  lodge  of  instruction.  I  attended  all 
three  days  and  accompanied  the  Grand  Lec- 
turer to  Holden  and  St.  Joseph  becoming  al- 
most letter  perfect  In  the  ritual  In  all  the 
stations. 

In  the  fall  of  1909  I  was  appointed  a  Dea- 
con and  In  the  fall  of  1910  elected  Junior 
Warden.  I  decided  to  organize  a  lodge  at 
Grandvlew  about  this  time. 

The  Masonic  law  required  20  signatures 
to  a  petition  for  dispensation  to  be  presented 
to  the  Grand  Master. 

MASTER    GRANDVIEW    TJ.D. 

The  Grand  Lodge  met  in  St.  Louis  in  Sep- 
tember, 1910  and  I  presented  the  petition  to 
the  Grand  Master  In  the  spring  of  1910. 

It  was  favorably  acted  upon  and  a  dispen- 
sation was  Issued  by  the  Grand  Master  with 
me  as  Master  of  Grandvlew  Lodge.  UJ>. 
When  the  Grand  Lodge  met  In  the  fall  I  was 
present  and  a  charter  was  issued  to  Grand- 
view  Lodge  No.  618. 

The  Deputy  Grand  Master  Leon  Thalman 
organized  and  put  the  lodge  to  work  in  1911. 
I  was  elected  Its  first  Master  and  then  Its 
Secretary.  I  was  again  elected  Master  in  1916 
and  was  Master  when  the  war  came  along  In 
1917.  While  I  was  overseas  the  lodge  hall 
burned  with  all  the  records  and  the  charter. 
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When  I  came  home  from  the  war  I  kept  up 
my  Interest  In  Masonic  affairs  becoming 
known  as  a  ritualist  and  in  1924  I  was  ap- 
pointed Deputy  Orand  Master  and  Deputy 
Grand  Lecturer  for  the  59th  District  which 
was  Jackson  County  outside  Kansas  City. 

I  held  instruction  courses  in  every  lodge  in 
the  district  in  each  year  and  held  a  general 
course  of  instruction  for  all  lodges  in  the  dis- 
trict with  the  Orand  Lecturer  present. 

These  meetings  were  most  helpful  and  In- 
structive and  gave  the  members  a  chance  to 
become  better  acquainted.  It  was  also  an  op- 
portunity to  impress  upon  the  membership 
the  great  lessons  taught  In  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments. 

CRAND    LODGE    LINE 

In  1930  WUliam  R.  Oentry  was  Orand 
Master.  He  was  a  prominent  lawyer  in  St. 
Louis  and  a  working  Republican  In  politics.  I 
was  Presiding  Judge  of  the  County  Court  of 
Jackson  County  and  an  organization  Demo- 
crat. Mr.  Oentry  appointed  me  to  the  first 
step  In  the  Orand  Lodge  line.  This  meant 
that  eventually  with  no  mishaps  I'd  be  Orand 
Master. 

Some  partisan  Republicans  in  St.  Louis 
tried  to  head  me  off  when  I  came  to  the  first 
elective  office  but  they  failed  as  they  did 
every  year  after  that  until  I  became  the 
Orand  Master  of  Missouri  in  September  1940. 

In  the  meantime  I  have  been  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  In  1934.  I  was  having 
the  first  of  my  life  for  reelection  in  1940.  My 
political  friends  were  in  trouble  and  the 
Governor  of  the  state  who  held  his  office  be- 
cause I  had  been  for  him  was  trying  to  unseat 
me.  So  the  same  old  St.  Louis  clique  that 
tried  to  head  me  off  in  the  Grand  Lodge  at 
the  first  elective  office,  tried  again  when  I 
came  up  for  Orand  Master.  They  failed  and 
I'm  sure  they  are  now  sorry  they  tried  to  dis- 
credit me,  because  there  are  very  few  Orand 
Lodges  that  have  had  a  President  of  the 
Greatest  Republic  in  the  history  of  the 
world  as  a  Past  Orand  Master. 

HONORS 

When  I  became  President  In  1945,  the 
Scottish  Rite  wanted  me,  of  course,  for  the 
33rd  degree.  I  had  been  entitled  to  it  for  five 
years  but  the  old  man  who  was  Sovereign 
Orand  Commander  was  from  Kentucky  and  a 
violent  anti-new  dealer.  So  I  wasn't  asked. 
But  I  didn't  act  the  snob  and  tell  the  old 
man  where  to  go  when  he  did  come  around 
because  I  wanted  to  top  off  my  Masonic  career 
with  the  33rd  degree. 

WHAT  rr  MEANT 

My  Masonic  career  has  been  helpful  In 
teaching  me  to  get  along  with  people,  has 
caused  me  to  become  more  familiar  with  the 
Bible  and  Inspired  me  to  read  a  great  deal  of 
history. 

FOR    THE    RECORD 

— Petitioned  Helton  Ix)dge  No.  450,  Decem- 
ber 21,  1908.  Elected  to  receive  the  degrees  by 
initiation  February  9,  1909  and  received  first 
degree  same  date;  Passed  to  degree  of  Fellow- 
craft  March  9,  and  Raised  to  Sublime  degree 
of  Master  Mason,  March  18.  1909. 

— June  6  and  June  13,  1911,  Truman  signed 
minutes  of  Belton  Lodge  as  acting  Secretary 
and  on  the  13th  also  was  listed  as  acting 
Master  with  his  brother  J.  Vivian  Truman  as 
acting  Junior  Deacon. 

— In  1911,  Truman  and  several  other  breth- 
ren  withdrew  from  Belton  Lodge  to  estab- 
lish Grandvtew  Lodge  No.  618  at  Grandvlew. 
He  was  Master  under  dispensation  and  char- 
ter Master.  He  later  served  Grandvlew  Lodge 
as  Secretary  and  frequently  was  Organist.  H» 
was  serving  again  as  Master  when  he  left  for 
military  service  in  1917. 
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—Petitioned  Scottish  Rite  bodies.  Valley  of 
Kansas  City,  November  11,  1911  and  received 
4-14  degrees  January  24,  1912.  Completed  the 
16-32  degrees  March  27,  30,  31  of  1917. 

— Charter  member  with  sister  Mary  Jane 
Truman  of  Grandvlew  Chapter  No.  365,  Order 
of  Eastern  Star,  and  was  first  Worthy  Patron 
of  the  chapter.  He  also  served  several  years 
as  the  chapter  organist. 

— Petitioned  Kansas  City's  Orient  Chapter 
No.  102,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  and  received  the 
degrees  November  11  and  15,  1919. 

— Petitioned  and  received  degrees  of  She- 
klnah  Council  No.  24,  Royal  and  Select  Mas- 
ters, Kansas  City,  December  8,  1919. 

— Petitioned  and  received  the  orders  In 
Palestine  Commandery  No.  17,  Knights  Tem- 
plar of  Independence,  June  7  and  15,  1923. 
This  was  the  Commandery  of  his  father-in- 
law,  David  W.  Wallace,  who  was  Orand  Com- 
mander of  the  Orand  Commandery,  K.T.  of 
Missouri  in  1891-92. 

—Became  a  member  of  Ararat  Shrine  Tem- 
ple, Kansas  City,  April  2,  1917.  Served  as 
Orator,  Marshal  and  Second  Ceremonial  Mas- 
ter before  resigning  from  the  line  in  1934 
following  election  to  U.S.  Senate. 

— Appointed  District  Deputy  Grand  Mas- 
ter and  District  Deputy  Grand  Lecturer  of 
the  ten  lodges  in.  the  59th  Masonic  District 
In  1925  and  served  both  offices  until  Septem- 
ber of  1930. 

— Appointed  Grand  Pursuivant  In  the  ad- 
vancing Orand  Lodge  line  at  the  UOth  an- 
nual communication  of  Grand  Lodge  held  in 
Kansas  City's  Ivanhoe  Temple,  September  30- 
October  2,  1930. 

— Made  a  Royal  Jester,  Kansas  City  Court 
No.  64,  Royal  Order  of  Jesters,  December  18, 
1931. 

— Elected  and  Installed  Orand  Master, 
September  24-25,  1940.  during  the  120th  an- 
nual communication  of  Grand  Lodge,  held 
in  St.  Louis. 

— Initiated  KalUpolls  Grotto,  Mystic  Order, 
Veiled  Prophets  of  Enchanted  Realm,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  May  27,  1943. 

— First  President  of  United  States  Coro- 
neted  honorary  33°  of  Scottish  Rite,  Southern 
Juri-sdlction,  October  19,  1945. 

— ^Installed  a  member  of  Mary  Conclave  No. 
6.  Red  Cross  of  Constantlne,  Kansas  City, 
December  26,  1945,  at  next  door  home  of  life- 
long friend  and  neighbor,  Nathanial  D.  Jack- 
son in  Independence. 

— September,  1947,  made  an  emeritus  mem- 
ber. Northern  Supreme  Council,  Scottish 
Rite. 

Past  Orand  Master  Truman  received  his 
BO-year  pin  from  the  Orand  Lodge  of  Mis- 
souri in  ceremonies  at  Kansas  City's  Ivanhoe 
Temple  on  March  18,  1959.  It  was  a  tiled 
meeting  In  the  auditorium  and  a  capacity 
audience  of  more  than  2,000  Masons  was  in 
attendance. 

He  also  was  a  50-year,  plus,  member  of  the 
Scottish  Rite,  the  York  Rite's  Chapter  of 
Royal  Arch  Masons,  the  Council  of  Royal  and 
Select  Masters.  Ararat  Shrine,  and  would  have 
been  eligible  this  June  15  for  the  same  hon- 
or in  the  Knights  Templar. 

A  member  of  the  National  Sojourners,  Tru- 
man for  a  number  of  years  was  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Cooperation  with  the 
various  Grand  Lodges. 

Truman  also  was  the  Orand  Representa- 
tive of  South  Carolina  to  Missouri  for  a 
number  of  years  and  later  the  Orand  Repre- 
sentative of  Scotland  and  Israel. 

While  President  he  was  Honorary  Orand 
Master  of  the  Order  of  DeMolay  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Welfare  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  Masonic  Service  Association. 

He  was  an  Honorary  Past  Orand  Master 
of  Tennessee  and  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Orand  Lodge  of  Kentucky. 
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While  In  the  White  House  and  afterward 
In  retirement,  Truman  received  numerous 
Masonic  awards  and  commissions  from 
throughout  the  world.  Space  does  not  allow 
a  complete  listing. 

A  Washington  correspondent  wrote  in  a 
book  called  The  Missouri  Compromise,  that 
the  White  House  under  President  Truman 
"settled  down  to  the  pleasant  atmosphere  of 
a  small  town  hotel.  Many  of  the  boys  in  the 
press  room  were  won  over  to  this  friendly 
democratic  man.  He  treated  the  correspond- 
ents like  fellow  Masons." 


THE  MEANINGS  OF  TRUTH— A  COM- 
MENCEMENT SPEECH  BY  JOHN 
CHANCELLOR 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14,  1973 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  offer  this  commencement 
speech  by  John  Chancellor  as  something 
all  of  my  colleagues  should  read.  It  is 
a  very  incisive  and  articulate  statement 
on  the  sad  state  of  truth  in  govern- 
ment. His  suggestion  Is  that  we  return 
to  the  use  of  truthful  language — that 
distortions,  euphemisms,  and  half-truths 
become  inoperative. 

Mr.  Chancellor  means  what  he  says 
and  says  what  he  means.  All  of  us 
should  attempt  to  do  likewise. 

I  insert  his  commencement  address  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

Commencement  Address  by  John 
Chancellor 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  about  the 
truth,  and  about  saying  what  you  mean.  It 
seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  problems  we 
face  Is  that  the  truth  has  fallen  into  dis- 
repair, in  our  language  and  in  oiu-  politics. 
There's  a  case  to  be  made  for  the  truth,  and 
I'd  like  to  make  that  case  today. 

My  text  this  morning  is  something  writ- 
ten two  thousand  five  hundred  years  ago  by 
the  great  Chinese  philosopher,  Confucius. 
What  he  wrote  then  serves  as  a  concise  his- 
tory of  the  past  ten  years  in  this  country. 

It  begins,  "If  language  is  not  correct,  then 
what  Is  said  Is  not  meant.  If  what  Is  said  is 
not  meant,  then  what  ought  to  be  done  re- 
mains undone.  If  this  remains  imdone,  then 
morals  and  art  deteriorate.  If  morals  and 
art  deteriorate.  Justice  will  go  astray.  If  Jus- 
tice goes  astray,  the  people  will  stand  about 
in  helpless  confusion.  Hence,  there  must  be 
no  arbitrariness  in  what  Is  said.  That  mat- 
ters above  everything." 

Let's  go  back  and  take  that  from  the  begin- 
ning. "If  language  is  not  correct,  then  what 
is  said  Is  not  meant."  I  remember  the  elec- 
tion of  1964,  when  President  Johnson  said  he 
wasn't  going  to  send  American  boys  to  fight 
in  an  Asian  war — and  before  long  there  were 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  boys  In 
Viet  Nam.  In  that  case,  surely,  what  he  said 
was  not  what  he  meant.  And  It's  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  life  in  this  country  that  too 
many  Americans  will  respond,  "Well,  Lyndon 
Johnson  was  a  politician,  and  who  believes 
politicians?"  What  we  have  done,  it  seems  to 
me,  or  what's  been  done  to  us.  Is  that  we 
have  moved  from  a  healthy  skepticism  about 
politicians  to  un  unhealthy  cynicism  about 
them. 
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Confucius  writes:  "If  what  is  said  is  not 
meant,  then  what  ought  to  be  done  remains 
undone."  Let's  examine  that.  The  Viet  Nam 
war  became  a  national  tragedy  because  what 
ought  to  have  been  done  was  not  done;  the 
people  weren't  told  what  the  experts  knew — 
that  it  was  likely  to  be  a  long  and  bloody 
conflict.  What  ought  to  have  been  done  was 
to  tell  the  people  that,  to  bring  them  Into 
the  process  of  decision-making.  (But  then, 
of  course,  we  might  not  have  gone  to  war  at 
all.) 

Confucius  argues  that  "If  what  ought  to  be 
done  is  not  done,  then  morals  and  art  de- 
teriorate. I  know  some  of  us  along  about  1967 
thought  that  morals  and  art  were  deteriorat- 
ing. There  were  problems  with  drugs;  there 
was  a  revolt  among  the  young  as  far  as  life- 
styles were  concerned.  We  had  acid  rock,  sud- 
denly we  had  long  hair,  and  a  lot  of  the  young 
people  in  this  country  seemed  to  be  In  a  kind 
of  frenzy.  So  I  think  we  can  say  that  there 
was  a  deterioration  In  morals  and  art.  Con- 
fucius writes  that  "If  morals  and  art  deteri- 
orate. Justice  will  go  astray."  And  he's  right. 
Justice  did  go  astray.  We  got  the  weathermen 
and  the  Panthers  and  the  police  and  the  na- 
tional guard  and  Kent  State  and  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  demonstrators — there 
wasn't  much  Justice  In  the  land  In  the  late 
sixties. 

Confucius  writes  that  "if  Justice  goes 
astray,  the  people  will  stand  about  in  help- 
less confusion."  He's  right  about  that,  too. 
They  did  stand  about  in  helpless  confusion, 
adults  and  youn^  people  alike.  And  he  con- 
cludes by  Insisting  that  there  must  be  no 
arbitrariness  In  what  is  said — he  says  this 
matters  above  everything.  So  what  Confucius 
did  two  tho\isand  five  hundred  years  ago  was 
to  write  a  pretty  accurate  history  of  what's 
happened  to  us  in  the  last  eight  or  ten  years. 

And  it's  a  fair  description  of  what's  going 
on  now,  at  very  high  levels  in  the  American 
government.  There  is  ample  evidence  that 
much  of  what's  been  told  to  us,  what's  being 
said  to  us.  Is  not  what  is  meant.  There  is  am- 
ple evidence  that  what  ought  to  have  been 
said  was  not  done;  that  Justice  had  certainly 
gone  astray,  and,  never  before  have  the  Amer- 
ican people  stood  about  In  such  helpless  con- 
fusion. It  Is  the  worst  presidential  tragedy  in 
the  history  of  this  country. 

And  I  remind  you  that  it  was  preceded  by 
another  tragic  presidency:  Lyndon  Johnson 
chose  not  to  run  for  another  term  because  he 
was  afraid  of  what  it  would  do  to  the  country. 

The  tragedy  of  Lyndon  Johnson  and  the 
tragedy  of  Richard  Nixon  are  in  no  way  com- 
parable, but  it  seems  to  me  that  both  trag- 
edies have  in  common  a  single  flaw  of  great 
importance;  Confucius  would  call  It  not  say- 
ing what  you  really  mean.  Lyndon  Johnson 
did  that  because  he  thought  it  would  serve 
a  national  purpose,  as  well  as  serving  him 
politically. 

Richard  Nixon  did  that,  apparently,  be- 
cause of  the  same  set  of  reasons.  Policy  and 
politics  are  always  entwined  in  the  minds  of 
Presidents. 

In  Mr.  Nixon's  case,  we  are  told  that  the 
President  "misspoke  himself";  that  a  whole 
catalogue  of  official  White  House  statements 
are  "inoperative";  while  present  and  former 
high  officials  of  this  administration  are  con- 
tradicting each  other  and  telling  conflicting 
stories  almost  every  day.  Where  Is  truth,  in 
this  atmosphere?  Where  was  truth  last  year? 
Where  will  It  be  next  year? 

It  Is  my  belief  that  one  of  the  things  we've 
got  to  do  In  cleaning  up  this  mess  Is  to  re- 
turn to  a  simple  appreciation  of  the  virtue 
of  truthfulness.  And  not  only  In  the  White 
Bouse  (although,  perhi^M,  moet  Importantly 
there) . 
We  Americans  have  drifted  into  a  use  of 
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language  In  government  that  la  defeating  us. 
Tho  often,  we  don't  say  what  we  mean.  The 
Pentagon  has  got  to  stop  calling  tear  gas  a 
"benevolent  Incapacltator";  we've  got  to  rid 
the  language  of  things  like  "protective  reac- 
tion", and  start  using  plain  words  again.  Wel- 
fare is  a  plain  word,  but  because  we  twist 
the  language  It  almost  became  workfare. 
Charity  might  have  been  a  more  honest  word. 
The  Congress  is  guilty:  a  lot  of  Its  business 
Is  done  behind  closed  doors  and  under  the 
cloak  of  ambiguous  language. 

In  one  of  the  executive  departments  this 
year,  bureaucrats  were  trying  to  change  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "poverty".  Changing 
the  meaning  of  the  word  won't  fill  the  bellies 
of  hungry  children,  but  it  might  make  the 
world  appear  more  comfortable  to  those  with 
full  bellies. 

We  have  allowed  ourselves  to  say  too  many 
things  which  we  don't  mean  to  say — or,  per- 
haps, don't  want  to  say.  We  have  come  to 
accept  evasive  and  fraudulent  language  In 
almost  every  area  of  ovu:  lives.  I  don't  need 
to  mention  advertising  and  government  and 
politics,  where  what  is  said  Is  too  often  not 
what  Is  meant. 

In  too  many  cases,  the  words  freedom.  Jus- 
tice and  equality  mean  one  thing  to  one 
group  of  Americans,  and  something  else  to 
another  group. 

There  Is  a  crisis  of  confidence  In  the  United 
States.  We  have  learned  to  live  with  and  to 
accept  things  we  don't  believe.  Do  we  believe 
the  car  company  when  It  says  It  can't  meet 
a  pollution  deadline?  Do  we  believe  a  manu- 
facturer who  says  he  can't  clean  up  a  dirty 
river?  Do  we  believe  the  label  on  the  box 
which  reads  "supergiant  size"?  Do  we  believe 
the  salesman  who  says  the  product  will  last. 
A  lot  of  us  don't  believe,  but  we  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  not  believing,  and  that's 
the  heart  of  the  crisis. 

The  medicine  we  need  Is  plain  words  hon- 
estly spoken.  We  need  to  start  saying  what 
we  mean  to  say. 

Toung  people,  in  my  view,  are  reacting  to 
these  \intruths:  I  think  there's  a  reason  for 
blue  denim,  natural  foods,  backpacking  and 
country  music.  I  think  a  lot  of  young  peo- 
ple are  turning  to  simpler  things  because 
they  sense  that  something  Isn't  right.  In  one 
way,  that's  turning  away  from  the  real  world. 
(Millionaire  singers  from  Nashville  will  not. 
In  the  end,  ease  the  soul;  nor  will  well-to-do 
young  people  dressed  as  share-croppers.)  But 
these  trends  may  be  in  the  right  direction, 
if  they  wUl  lead  people  to  speak  to  each  other 
with  honesty  and  truthfulness. 

This  Is  the  message  I  have  today  for  you 
graduates.  You  were  first  told  to  be  truth- 
ful when  you  were  little,  along  with  being 
told  to  wash  yovir  hands.  Tou  learned  as 
adolescents  that  the  truth  can  sometimes 
hvirt,  and  that  imtruth  can  lead  to  even 
greater  hurt.  And  you  grew  up  a  bit.  Now  I 
ask  you  to  think  what  America  would  be  like 
if  we  all  stuck  to  the  truth — about  ourselves, 
about  our  country  and  its  actions  at  home 
and  abroad,  about  the  things  we  sell  and  the 
things  we  buy. 

That  would  be  a  real  revolution.  And  I 
think  we  ought  to  try.  We've  got  to  start  re- 
building our  faith  In  ourselves  In  the  wake  of 
the  catastrophe  of  the  Watergate  scandals; 
and  truth  should  be  the  basic  bulldlng-block 
of  that  renovation  of  confidence.  We've  been 
given  a  lot  of  talk  about  government  of  the 
people,  about  "open  administrations",  and 
we  have  a  right  to  demand  that  our  leaders 
tell  us  the  truth.  But  we  have,  therefore,  an 
obligation  to  tell  the  truth  oxirselves. 

My  guess  Is  that  part  of  the  trouble  we're 
in  now  Is  because  your  elders  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  flattered  by  untruths,  com- 
f(»te<l  by  imtruths,  seduced  by  imtruths, 
which  took  us,  and  some  of  our  leaders,  away 
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from  reality.  They  knew  the  dangers  of  that 
in  China  25-hundred  years  ago,  and  we  know 
it  today. 

A  free  society  and  a  decent  life  begin  with 
the  truth,  and  I  today  wish  you  both  freedom 
and  decency — and  a  little  bit  of  luck.  It'll 
be  all  yolurs  In  a  few  years. 


AMENDMENT  TO  LEAA  BILL 


HON.  DAVID  W.  DENNIS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14.  1973 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
5-minute  rule  on  the  LEAA  bill,  I  will 
ofifer  an  amendment  to  committee 
amendment  No.  3  which,  if  adopted,  will 
make  committee  amendment  No.  3  read 
as  follows : 

Not  more  than  one-third  of  any  grant 
made  under  this  section  may  be  expended  for 
the  compensation  of  police  and  other  regular 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  jtistice  per- 
sonnel. The  amount  of  any  grant  expended 
for  the  compensation  of  such  personnel  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  State  or  local 
funds  made  available  to  Increase  such  com- 
pensation. The  limitations  contained  In  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  the  com- 
pensation of  personnel  for  time  engaged  In 
conducting  or  undergoing  training  programs 
or  to  the  compensation  of  personnel  engaged 
in  reseatrch,  development,  demonstrtlon  or 
other  short-term  programs. 

The  effect  of  my  amendment  would  be 
to  add  the  language  and  other  regular  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  per- 
sonnel to  the  committee  amendment  so 
as  to  preserve  the  present  limitations  on 
the  use  of  LEAA  fimds  for  salaries  of  all 
regular  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  personnel. 


PRAISE  FOR  THE  POSTAL  SERVICE 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  14,  1973 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes,  there  is 
such  a  thing.  The  following  letter  ap- 
peared in  the  May  20,  1973,  Indianapolis 
Star;  the  Postal  Service  gets  its  bricks, 
but  how  about  a  bouquet? : 

Post  Office  OK  WriH  a  Maileb 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Star: 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  greatest  bar- 
gain In  today's  way  of  living,  ts  the  postage 
stamp.  The  service  we  get  Is  truly  beyond 
belief. 

Recently  I  mailed  a  parcel  post  package  to 
a  friend  in  Oregon,  adding  "Special  Delivery" 
to  it.  It  was  mailed  about  two  o'clock  on 
Monday  at  the  Broad  Ripple  Post  Office  and 
arrived  in  CorvaUis,  Oregon  early  the  next 
afternoon. 

This  Is  no  exception,  for  I  correspond  sev- 
eral times  a  week  via  air  mall  to  Oregon  and 
my  letters  invariably  arrive  the  next  day,  or 
the  third  day,  and  I  receive  letters  from  Ore- 
gon in  the  same  length  of  time. 
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I  writ*  regularly  to  our  daughter  In  col- 
lege at  North  Manchester,  Indiana.  I  place 
my  letters  in  our  mall  box  and  our  daughter 
receives  them  the  next  day  in  her  mall  box. 


I  would  especially  like  to  express  apprecia- 
tion to  our  mall  carrier,  Mr.  Harold  Marbiir- 
ger,  to  the  Nora  and  Carmel  post(^c«  em- 
ployes and  to  Postmaster  Boewell. 


These  people  do.  In  my  opinion,  a  remark- 
able job.  They  are  always  cotirteoiis,  always 
helpful,  and  I  am  grateful  to  them. 

LORBAINK  V.  FiLIPOW. 
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100       MILLIMETERS 

INSTRUCTIONS  Resolution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particular 
him  under  specified  conditions.  Numerals  in  chart  indicate  the  number  of  lines  per  millimeter  in  adjacent 
"T-shaped"   groupings. 

In  microfilming,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  the  number  of  Imes  m  the 
chart  by  this  value  to  find  the  number  of  lines  recorded  by  the  film.  As  an  aid  in  determining  the  reduction 
ratio,  the  line  above  is  100  millimeters  in  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  dividing  the  length 
into    100    gives   the   reduction    ratio.      Example:    the  line  is  20  mm.  long  in   the  film  image,  and   100    20   =    5. 

Examine  "T-shaped"  line  groupings  in  the  film  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 
Imes  recorded  sharply  and  distinctly.  Multiply  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  power 
•  in  Imes  per  millimeter.  Example:'  7.9  group  of .  lines  is  clearly  recorded  while  lines  in  the  10.0  group  are 
not  distinctly  separated.  Reduction  ratio  is  5,  and  7.9  x  S  =  39.5  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0  X  5  =  50  lines  per  millimeter  which  are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  condi- 
tions,  maximum   resolution   is  between    3  9.5    and    5  0  lines  per  millimeter. 

Resolution,  as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposure, 
processing,  and  other  factors.  These  rarely  utilize  maximum  resolution  of  the  film.  Vibrations  during 
exposure,  lack  of  critical  focus,  and  exposures  yielding  very  dense  negatives  are  to  be  avoided. 
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SENATE— Fr/rfaz/,  June  15, 1973 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Biden, 
Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  Str.te  of  Dela- 
ware. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayiir: 

O  Tliou  who  ha.st  said  "They  that  wait 
upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  tlieir  strength; 
they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles; 
tiiey  shall  run.  and  not  be  weary;  they 
sliall  walk  and  not  faint,"  lift  us  up  on 
wings  of  prayer  to  renew  our  spirits  and 
restore  our  strength.  Through  long  hours 
and  tedioiis  taslis  keep  us  steadfast  and 
strong.  Hold  ever  before  us  the  high  vi- 
sion of  a  nation  where  men  are  equally 
free  under  God,  where  justice  and  truth 
ai-e  the  law  of  life,  and  citizens  live  to 
sei've  one  another.  In  this  place  make  us 
equal  to  our  high  trust,  just  in  the  use  of 
power,  and  generous  in  the  protection 
of  the  weak.  May  our  deepest  trust  be  in 
Thee,  the  Lord  of  nations  and  the  King 
of  kings.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  commuiiication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Easilamt)). 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washingt07i,  DC,  June  15, 1973 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Joseph  R. 
BroEN,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BIDEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  SUB- 
RHTTED  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  14,  1973.  Mr.  Magntjson. 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce  re- 
ported favorably,  with  an  amendment, 
on  June  14.  1973,  the  bill  (H.R.  7200)  to 
amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax 
Act  to  revise  certain  eligibility  conditions 
for  annuities;  to  change  the  raili-oad 
retirement  tax  rates;  and  to  amend  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  order  to  im- 
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prove  the  procedures  pertaining  to  cer- 
tain rate  adjustments  for  carriers  sub- 
ject to  part  I  of  the  act,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  submitted  a  report  (No. 
93-221)   thei-eon,  which  was  printed. 


THE  JOURI^'AL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ark  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  June  14.  1973,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mf.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  Pre.'^ident. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar Nos.  205  and  206.  both  of  which 
have  been  cleared  for  action  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Vi'lthout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT     OF     THE     RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT    ACT 

Tlie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H,R.  7357)  to  amend  section  5(1) 
(1)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  to  simplify  administration  of  the 
act:  and  to  amend  section  226(e)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  kidney  dis- 
ease medicare  coverage  to  railroad  em- 
ployees, their  spouses,  and  their  depend- 
ent children;  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  jointly  from 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with 
an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert : 

That  section  3(e)  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  word  "and"  after  clause  (ix)  in  the 
second  paragraph  thereof  and  inserting 
after  the  semicolon  In  clause  (x)  In  sucti 
second  paragraph  the  following  new  clauses: 

"'(xi)  years  of  coverage  as  defined  in 
section  215(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
an  employee  who  has  been  awarded  an  an- 
nuity under  section  2  of  this  Act  shall  be 
determined  only  on  the  basis  of  his  wages 
and  self-employment  income  credited  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  through  the  latter  of 
December  31,  1971,  or  December  31  of  the 
year  preceding  the  year  in  vhich  his  annxi- 
ity  began  to  accrue;  and  (xii)  in  determin- 
ing increment  months  for  the  purpose  of  a 
delayed  retirement  increase,  section  303(w) 
(2)(B)(ii)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  read  as  fellows:  "such  indi- 
vidual was  not  entitled  to  an  old-age  In- 
surance benefit";'," 

Sec.  2,  Section  5(1)  (1)  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  is  amended— 


(ll  by  ,strikine  out  from  clause  (ui  •  t,haU 
not  be  adopted  alter  such  deatli  by  other 
than  a  itepparent,  grandparent,  aunt,  uncle, 
brother,  or  sister; "; 

(2)  by  striking  out  from  such  clause  (lij 
•age  eighteen"  aud  inserting  in  lieu  Thereof 
"age  twenty-two  or  before  the  close  of  the 
eighty-foiu-th  mouth  folloirtng  the  month 
in  v.hich  his  most  recent  entitlement  to  an 
onnuity  under  section  5(c)  of  this  Act  ter- 
mlnnted  becau:je  lie  cea.5ed  lo  be  under  sucto 
a  disability": 

(3)  by  strikir.g  from  the  third  sentenre 
thereof  "202(d)  (3)  or  (4)"  and  inserung  in 
lieu  thereof  "202(d)   (3)  ,  (4),  or  (9)"; 

(4)  bv  adding  Immediately  after  the  ser- 
ei.Tli  rentence  thereof  the  following  new  ^e".- 
lence:  "A  child  whose  entitlement  to  an  an- 
nuity under  section  5(c)  of  this  Act  was  ter- 
minated because  he  ceased  to  be  disabled  a.% 
jirovided  in  clause  iii).of  this  paragraph  and 
who  l>ecomes  again  disabled  as  provided  lu 
sucli  clau.se  (ii).  may  become  reeniitled  1» 
an  annuity  on  the  basis  of  such  disabilit,' 
xtpon  his  application  for  sucli  rcemiilc-- 
mont.";  and 

(5)  by  adding  the  following  ne  v  p:  raL'ranh 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"A  chUd  «-ho  attains  age  twenty-two  at 
a  time  when  he  is  a  lull-time  student  (as 
defined  In  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph 
7  of  section  202(d)  of  tiie  Social  Security 
Act  and  without  the  application  of  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  such  paragraph)  but  has  not 
(at  such  time)  completed  the  requirements 
for.  or  received,  a  degree  from  a  four-year 
college  or  university  shall  be  deemed  (for 
l)urpo.5es  of  determining  whether  his  entitle- 
ment to  an  annuity  under  this  sectkui  has 
terminated  under  subsection  (j)  and  tor 
purpcses  of  determining  his  initial  entiiie- 
n:ent  to  such  an  annuity)  not  to  have  at- 
ti^incd  such  age  until  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  following  the  end  of  the  quarter 
or  semester  tn  which  he  Is  enrolled  at  such 
time  (or,  if  the  educational  institution  lu 
wliich  he  is  enrolled  Is  not  operated  on  a 
quarter  or  semester  system,  untU  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  following  the  comple- 
tion of  the  course  in  which  he  Is  so  enrolled 
or  untU  the  first  day  of  the  third  raontli 
beginning  after  such  time,  whichever  first 
occurs) ." 

Sec.  3.  Section  226(e)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "or  would  be  fully  or  cur- 
rently insured  if  his  service  as  au  employee 
(as  defined  in  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937)  after  December  31,  1936,  were  in- 
cluded In  tlie  term  'employment'  as  defined 
in  this  Act"  after  "(as  such  terms  are  de- 
nned in  section  214  of  this  Act)"  In  2rA) 
thereof; 

(2)  by  insertmg  "or  an  annuity  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937"  aft*r 
"monthly  insurance  benefits  under  title  II 
of  this  Act"  in  2(B1  thereof: 

(3)  by  inserting  "or  would  be  fully  or  cur- 
rently insured  if  his  service  as  an  employee 
(as  defined  in  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937)  after  December  31,  1936,  were  In- 
cluded In  the  term  'employment'  as  defined 
in  this  Act"  after  "fully  or  currently  Insured" 
in  2(C)  thereof;  and 
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(4)  by  inserting  "or  an  annuity  under  the 
RaUroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937"  alter 
■•monthly  Insxirance  benefits  under  title  II 
oi  this  Act"  in  2(D)  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act.  ex- 
cept the  provisions  of  section  1,  shall  be  ei- 
I'Ctlve  as  of  the  date  the  corresponding  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  92-603  are  effective. 
Il'.e  provisions  of  clauses  (xi)  and  (xiU, 
vvlUch  are  added  by  section  1  of  this  Act,  shall 
l>e  elective  aa  I'oliows:  clau.'^e  {\ii  sliall  be 
effective  with  respect  to  calendar  years  after 
1971  for  annuities  accruing  after  December 
1972;  and  clause  (xii)  shall  be  effective  as  of 
the  date  the  delayed  retirement  provision  of 
Public  Law  92-603  is  effective. 

(b)  Any  child  (1)  whose  entitlement  to  an 
annuity  under  section  5(c)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  was  terminated  by  reason  of 
his  adoption  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  (2)  who,  except  for  such  adoption, 
would  be  entitled  to  an  annuity  under  such 
section  for  a  month  after  the  month  In  which 
this  Act  Is  enacted,  may  upon  filing  applica- 
tion for  an  annuity  under  the  RaUroad  Re- 
tirement Act  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  become  reentltled  to  such  annuity; 
except  that  no  child  shall,  by  reason  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  become  reentltled  to 
such  armuity  for  any  month  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  relevant  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  to  section  5(l)tl)(il)  of 
the  RaUroad  Retirement  Act. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
7357  would  make  conforming  changes  in 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  which  are 
necessary  because  of  the  enactment  last 
fall  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1972.  As  Senatoi's  are  aware,  there  Is 
a  very  close  relationship  between  social 
security  and  railroad  retirement  and 
changes  in  the  Social  Security  Act  are 
of  necessity  followed  by  changes  in  the 
RaUroad  Retirement  Act.  The  need  for 
the  changes  which  this  bill  would  make 
were  brought  to  our  attention  by  the 
Railroad  Retiremeat  Board.  They  have 
been  supported  by  railway  labor  and  by 
railway  management  in  hearings  held 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Railroad  Re- 
tirement of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  The  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  indicated  that  It 
has  no  objection  to  enactment  of  the 
legislation. 

When  the  legislation  was  considered  in 
executive  session  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  no  objection 
to  the  bill  was  heard,  and  because  one 
section  of  the  bill  would  amend  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  it  was  also  considered 
in  executive  session  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  which  recommends  enactment 
of  the  legislation.  The  joint  report  of 
these  two  committees  <S.  Rept.  93-215) 
recommending  enactment  of  the  House- 
passed  bill  with  one  amendment  was  filed 
on  June  13. 

Although  the  committee  amendment 
to  the  House-passed  bill  is  a  substitute 
for  the  House  bill,  there  is  In  fact  only 
one  change.  And  this  change  is  to  add 
one  provision  that  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  asked  for  after  the  House 
h.Td  pa.'ssed  the  bill.  The  new  provision 
rtodjfles  a  technical  change  made  last 
jnar  under  which  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  is  relieved  of  the  necessity 
t'l  considering  po&tretirement  earnings 
in  determining  the  amoimt  that  would  be 
l)iid  to  an  individual  imder  the  provi- 
aions  of  the  law  which  guarantee  rall- 
load    retirement    benefits    10    percent 


hiiiher  than  would  be  paid  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  The.se  postretirement 
earnings  generally  do  not  affect  the 
amount  of  the  benefit.  However,  as  a 
result  of  last  year's  social  .secu)ity 
amendments,  postretirement  eninings 
would  still  have  to  be  considrrcd  under 
two  provi.sions  of  tlie  Social  Security  Act. 
Because  the  same  reasons  that  caused 
the  exception  to  be  made  in  the  first 
place  applies  under  the  two  provisions, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  modify  the  provi- 
sions as  the  Railroad  Retii'ement  Board 
has  requested. 

Like  the  House-passed  bill,  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  also — 

First,  permit  a  cliild  who  i.s  receiving 
survivor's  benefits  to  continue  to  receive 
the  benefits  if  he  Is  adopted — under  the 
present  provision  the  benefit  continues 
only  if  the  child  is  adopted  by  a  close 
relative; 

Second,  cliildhood  disability  benefits 
will  be  paid  if  the  disability  begins  be- 
fore age  22,  rather  than  before  age  18; 

Third,  a  child  who  is  getting  benefits 
because  he  is  a  full-time  student  could 
continue  to  get  the  benefits  until  the  end 
of  the  school  term  in  which  he  is  22, 
rather  than  up  to  the  time  he  is  22; 

Fourth,  a  dependent  grandchild  could 
quailify  for  benefits  as  a  chUd;  and 

Fifth,  the  kidney  disease  provisions  of 
the  medicare  program  which  become  ef- 
fective next  month  and  now  apply  only 
to  people  covered  imder  social  secuiity 
would  be  extended  to  railroad  employees. 

I  should  add  that  the  provisions  relat- 
ing to  childhood  disability  benefits  and 
to  dependent  grandchildren  will  mean 
that  widows  under  62  who  are  caring  for 
one  of  these  children  can  also  qualify  for 
benefits. 

Under  the  kidney  disease  pronsions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  people  who 
are  insured  under  that  law,  their  children 
and  their  spouses  are  considered  to  be 
disabled  for  purposes  of  having  the  medi- 
care program  pay  for  the  expensive 
treatments  and  sui'gery  that  keep  these 
people  alive.  We  are  told  that  through 
oversight  railroad  employees  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  amendment  when  it  was 
passed  last  year.  Tliis  amendment  was,  as 
I  indicated  earlier,  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  that  com- 
mittee recommends  enactment  of  the 
amendment. 

The  relationship  between  the  social 
secm-lty  and  raih'oad  programs  is  a  close 
one  involving  a  transfer  of  funds  between 
the  two  programs  so  that  in  effect  rail- 
road employees  have  the  protection  of 
the  social  security  program  while  the 
social  security  trust  funds  are  left  in  the 
same  position  they  would  have  been  had 
social  security  taxes  and  social  secuiity 
benefits  been  paid  on  the  basis  of  rail- 
road employment.  Because  this  provision 
is  In  the  law,  the  amendments  which 
H.R.  7357  would  make  result  in  no  finan- 
cial buiden  to  the  railroad  retirement 
fund. 

Mr.  President,  I  ur^e  enactment  of  the 
bill  as  reported. 

RAILROAD    RFrlSEBIENT 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Piesident,  before  these 
amendments;  to  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  are  brought  to  a  vote,  I  would  like 
to  take  a  minute  to  stress  to  my  col- 


le.Tsiies  the  importance  of  the  legislation 
to  thousands  of  Americans  and  m"ge  their 
support  of  the  amendments. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  come  in  contact 
with  Government  redtape  will  certainly 
applaud  any  and  all  efforts  to  simplify 
the  administration  of  a  program  such  as 
railroad  retirement.  As  any  of  your  ca.-e- 
workei-s  can  tell  you,  even  after  a  con- 
stituent has  been  determined  eligible  for 
Federal  benefits  of  one  type  or  another, 
it  is  literally  months  before  they  ever 
actually  receive  these  benefits.  In  the 
meantime,  an  individual  is  forced  to  sur- 
vive as  best  he  can  on  mostly  his  own 
ingenuity.  If  there  is  a  workable  method 
to  facilitate  a  smoother  operation  in  tliis 
program,  let  us  utilize  it. 

The  other  two  provisions  of  these 
amendments  simply  bring  the  act  up  to 
par  with  the  Social  Security  Act  in  the 
matter  of  dependents'  benefits.  The  eli- 
gibility requirements  for  children's  bene- 
fits were  liberalized  in  October  1972,  un- 
der the  Social  Security  Act  by  Public  Law 
92-603,  and  no  one  could  deny  the  need 
to  equalize  those  requirements  in  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act. 

As  most  of  you  are  aware,  kidney  dis- 
ease is  a  common  and  dangerous  prob- 
lem for  us  all.  Again,  we  have  extended 
kidney  disease  medicare  coverage  for 
persons  mjured  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act;  and  it  is  only  equitable  that  this 
same  coverage  be  extended  to  include 
railroad  employees,  their  spouses,  and 
their  dependent  children  on  the  same 
basis  as  such  coverage  is  now  provided 
for  social  security  beneficiaries. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  join  me  in  supporting  these 
amendments  to  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  sections  3(e)  and  5(1) 
(1)  of  the  Railroad  Retu-ement  Act  of 
1937  to  simplify  administration  of  the 
act;  and  to  amend  section  226'e)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  kidney 
disease  medicare  coverage  to  railroad  em- 
ployees, their  spouses,  and  theii-  depend- 
ent children ;  and  for  other  purposes." 


FEDERAL   SUPERVISION  OVER  THE 
KLAMATH  INDIAN  TRIBE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <H.R.  3867)  to  amend  the  act  ter- 
minating Federal  supervision  over  the 
Klamath  Indian  Tribe  by  providing  for 
Federal  acquisition  of  that  part  of  the 
tribal  lands  described  herein,  and  for 
other  pui'poses,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  with  amendments,  on  page 
1.  line  6,  after  'Sec.  29.",  insert  "(a)"; 
on  page  2,  line  2,  after  the  word  "Forest.", 
strike  out  "Tlie  condemnation  action 
may  be  initiated  either  before  or  after 
the  lands  are  offered  for  sale  by  the  trus- 
tee. If  the  condemnation  award  is  for 
more  than  $60,000,000,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  notify  and  submit  his 
recommendations  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and   In.sular  Affairs   and  the 


Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate, and  if  any  of  such  committees  dis- 
approves the  amount  of  the  award  within 
twenty-one  days  after  notice  the  con- 
demnation proceedings  shall  be  dis- 
continued. "The  homesite  provisions  of 
section  2(g)  shall  apply  to  the  lands 
acquired  by  the  Secre.ary  pursuant  to 
this  Act.";  after  line  13.  insert: 

(b)  The  condemnation  action  may  be  ini- 
tiated either  before  or  after  the  lands  are 
offered  for  sale  by  the  trustee,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  there  Is  hereby  authori-*d  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  870,000,000. 

And,  after  line  18,  inser*^ : 

(c)  The  homesite  provisions  of  section  28 
(g)  shall  apply  to  the  lands  acquired  by  tlie 
Secretary  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  by 
him  relating  to  the  passage  of  H.R.  3867 
today  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Hatfield 

Tills  Is  the  third  time  that  the  full  Senat* 
lias  acted  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  purchase  llie  remaining  Klamath 
Indian  forest  land  so  that  it  can  be  added 
to  the  Winema  National  Forest  and  managed 
under  programs  of  sustained-yield  forestry 
and  multiple  use  of  the  area.  Tlie  Winema 
National  Forest  was  created  out  of  lands  sold 
to  the  Government  by  part  of  the  Klamath 
Tribe  shortly  after  that  Tribe  was  terminated 
In  1954.  The  remahiing  members  of  the  Tribe 
have  now  also  voted  to  sell  their  interest  in 
the  old  reservation  lands. 

There  are  two  points  tl.at  I  want  to  malie 
clear  with  respect  to  the  Intentions  of  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  the  Senate.  First,  in  amending  the  bill  to 
Increase  the  amount  available  for  the  con- 
demnation to  S70  million,  we  are  not  making 
a  Congressional  determination  of  fair  market 
value.  We  are  simply  authorizing  an  amount 
that  Is  high  enough  to  ensure  federal  pur- 
chase against  all  contingencies.  Secondly,  as 
the  Committee  Report  indicates,  we  are  di- 
recting acqtiisition  of  135,000  acres  of  forest 
land.  The  trustee  for  the  Indians  is  offering 
the  land  for  bids  In  10  parcels.  It  is  the  In- 
tention of  this  legislation  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  proceed  at  once  to 
condemn  all  135,000  acres  en  bloc,  rather 
than  in  separate  parcels,  in  order  to  minimize 
the  time  and  expenses  of  court  proceedings. 

I  want  to  thank  my  coheagues  on  the  In- 
terior Committee,  and  especially  the  distin- 
guished Chairman,  Senator  Jackson,  who 
have  followed  this  problem  of  the  Klamath 
Indian  forest  land  during  the  past  year  and 
who  have  acted  with  great  dispatch  when  the 
situation's  urgency  became  apparent. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

Tlie  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
iiig  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
nominations  or.  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Sena'.e 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


UNIFORMED  SERVICES  UNIVERSITY 
OF  THE  HEALTH  SCIENCES 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Charles  E.  Ode- 
eaard,  of  Washington,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  University  of  the  Health  Sci- 
encss  for  tlie  term  of  4  years. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Joseph  D.  Mata- 
razzo.  of  Oregon,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uniformed  Sei-v- 
ices  University  of  the  Health  Sciences 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  cleik 
read  the  nomination  of  Alfred  A.  Mar- 
quez,  of  California,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  University  of  the  Health  Sci- 
ences for  the  term  of  4  years. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Brig.  Gen.  Ed- 
ward R.  Fi-y,  Air  National  Guard,  to  be  a 
major  general. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  be  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  were  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Kenneth  B. 
Keating,  of  New  York,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  PlenipotentiaiT  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Israel. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  con.-idered  and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCA- 
TION, AND  WELFARE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  William  A.  Mor- 
rill, of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Lewis  M.  Helm, 
of  Maryland,  to  be  an  Assistant  SecretaiT 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


U.S.  TARIFF  COMMISSION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  George  M.  Moore, 
of  Maiyland,  to  be  a  member  of  the  U.S 
Tariff  Commission  for  the  tenn  expiring 
June  16, 1979. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


SOCIAL  AND  REHABILITATION 
SERVICE 

Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  James  S.  Dwight, 
Jr.,  of  California,  to  be  Administrator  of 
the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  sundry  nominations  in  the  Air 
Force  placed  on  the  Secretaiy's  desk. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  wianimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations in  the  Air  Force  be  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  smidry  nominations  in  the  Navy 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations in  the  Navy  be  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions in  the  Navy  are  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
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ate  resume  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  jield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  acting  Republican  leader 
desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No,  Mr.  President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Habry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.)  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  1  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask  that  the 
time  for  the  quoriun  call  be  charged  to 
the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia yield  me  about  30  seconds? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
the  time  for  the  quomm  call  to  be 
charged  to  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


VISIT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY 
LEONID  BREZHNEV 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, next  week,  the  leader  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  will  visit 
the  United  States.  This  will  be  a  historic 
meeting  when  Mr.  Brezhnev  arrives  in 
the  Capital  of  this  country. 

It  is  very  important  that  he  be  treated 
appropriately,  with  dignity  and  with 
proper  honors.  I  would  hoi>e  that  there 
would  be  no  need  for  the  tremendous 
security  that  must  be  provided.  It  is  im- 
portant that  security  arrangements  be 
thorough,  but  I  hope  that  no  American 
citizens  would  attempt  to  interrupt  his 
visit  or  make  things  inconvenient  for  Mr. 
Brezhnev  while  he  is  in  the  United  States. 

What  concerns  me  about  the  forth- 
coming discussions  between  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  leader 
of  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  aptly 
summed,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  by  an 
editoiial  published  in  the  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  of  June  18  and  by  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  today. 

The  Wa.shington  Evening  Star  in  an 
editorial  today  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 
with  the  brief  -tentence: 

We  favor  detente.  l>ut  It  Is  and  must  he 
a  two-way  street. 


I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  have  some 
concern  al>out  these  forthcoming  dis- 
cussions between  the  American  Presi- 
dent and  the  Russian  leader. 

I  think  back  a  little  more  than  a  year 
to  the  negotiations  which  took  place  in 
Moscow  regarding  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles.  The  United  States  came 
out  second  best.  Our  intercontinential 
ballistic  missiles  were  frozen  at  1,054, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  is  permitted  1,618. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  permitted  to  have 
50  percent  more  missile-carrying  sub- 
marines than  the  United  States. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  action  of  the 
Senate  in  adopting  an  amendment  spon- 
sored by  the  able  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson),  I  do  not  tliink  I 
could  have  supported  the  interim  agi-ee- 
ment  worked  out  by  the  President  and 
Mr.  Brezhnev  in  Moscow. 

Then  we  come  to  the  smnraer  of  last 
year,  and  we  note  the  trade  aiTange- 
ments,  specifically  dealing  with  grain, 
which  were  negotiated  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

There,  again,  the  United  States  came 
out  second  best.  The  taxpayers  subsi- 
dized that  Russian  grain  deal  to  the 
extent  of  $300  million.  More  than  that, 
the  American  taxpayers  loaned  to  Com- 
mimist  Russia  the  money  to  buy  our 
grain. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
Avill  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  daresay  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  accurately  the 
true  extent  to  which  the  American  tax- 
payei-s  subsidized  that  grain  deal.  There 
ajre  many  other  ramifications,  costly  ones, 
that  cannot  be  computed  in  connection 
with  that  alone.  For  example,  the  rail- 
road freight  cars  were  tied  up  in  shipping 
the  grain,  causing  a  delay  in  the  trans- 
portation of  lumber  and  bricks  and  other 
materials  for  building  homes. 

So  not  all  the  costs  and  the  adverse 
effects  of  that  grain  deal — in  cormectlon 
with  which  the  Russians  "took"  us — 
they  "took"  us.  whether  because  of  cor- 
ruption or  by  shrewd  bargaining — show 
up  in  the  simple  dollar  cost  category. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  making  the 
statement  he  is  making. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  makes  some  ex- 
cellent points.  He  makes  the  point  that 
the  cost  of  those  items  is  not  included 
in  the  $300  million  I  mentioned.  Neither 
is  the  cost  to  the  American  housewife 
In  the  driving  up  of  the  prices  of  the 
food  she  has  to  buy.  None  of  that  is  in- 
cluded in  the  cost. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Exactly. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  said  that  the 
American  people  were  taken  in  that  deal 
with  the  Russians  last  October,  and  I 
think  that  is  an  appropriate  way  to  ex- 
press it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  hope  they  do 
not  take  us  this  time. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  is  the 
pm-pose  of  my  comments  today,  just  to 
express  the  view  of  one  Senator.  Perhaps 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  are  the  only  Sen- 
ators who  feel  that  way.  I  do  not  know. 

I  Just  want  to  express  the  view  of  one 
Senator,  that  I  hope  our  Government  ne- 


gotiatoi-s  will  strike  a  hard  bargain  with 
the  Russian  negotiators  when  they  are 
here  next  week. 

We  want  to  give  them  every  coiuiesy. 

We  want  to  assure  them  of  all  possible 
security. 

We  want  to  do  everything  appropriate 
to  make  their  stay  here  pleasant. 

But  when  it  comes  to  negotiating  tax 
funds  of  the  American  people,  when  it 
comes  to  negotiating  a  reduction  in  the 
armament  and  the  defenses  of  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world,  I  think  it  is 
vitally  important  that  om*  negotiators 
take  a  firm,  hard  position. 

We  were  taken,  as  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  expressed  It,  last  October 
in  the  Russian  grain  deal.  We  came  off 
second  best  in  the  SALT  talks — the  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Limitation  Talks.  We  put  our- 
selves in  a  position  of  Inferiority  fo;- 
5  years  with  the  Russians  vis-a-vis  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles.  Now  we  are 
coming  to  another  discussion  here,  in 
Washington,  beginning  next  week. 

One  might  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  represents  a  conservative  view- 
point, and  I  do.  I  do  not  apologize  for 
taking  a  conservative  outlook  on  matters. 

I  want  to  conserve  the  resources  of 
tills  country.  I  want  to  conserve  the  tax 
funds  of  tills  country.  So  I  make  no  apol- 
ogies in  regard  to  being  a  conservative, 
and  perhaps  the  views  I  express  today 
are  of  a  conservative  natiu-e. 

However.  I  have  today's  New  York 
Times.  The  New  York  Times,  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  can  be  con- 
sidered a  conservative  publication.  It  is 
an  ultra-lil}eral  publication.  It  is,  I  would 
think,  a  pro-Russian  publication.  I  will 
read  portions  of  an  editorial  published 
in  today's  New  York  Times,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  wiU  ask  to 
have  the  entire  editorial  printed  in  tlie 
Record. 

The  economic  commitments  Mr.  Brezhnev 
wants  are  so  large  they  could  hardly  g:aln  au- 
tomatic approval  imder  any  circumstances: 
byt  they  require  particularly  microscopic 
scrutiny  in  the  present  period  of  Inflation 
end  corresponding  weakness  of  the  dollar. 
Whatever  the  ultimate  advantages  of  the 
commercial  arrangements  Mr.  Brezhnev  seeks, 
their  immediate  impact  over  the  next  few 
years  would  be  to  create  a  substantial  flow 
of  American  resources  to  the  Soviet  Union 
in  return  for  a  series  of  I.O.U.'s. 

It  sounds  as  though  I  wrote  that  edi- 
torial myself.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
few  tim^  I  have  agreed  with  the  New 
York  Times  in  recent  years.  I  continue 
reading: 

Furthermore,  Moscow  is  insisting  on  such 
favorable  terms  for  Its  loans  that  one  prom- 
inent American  banker,  Ciabriel  Hauge  of  the 
Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Company,  has 
already  publicly  cautioned  against  the  "du- 
bious banking"  he  sees  resulting  from  Soviet- 
spurred  competition  among  Western  bank.? 
for  Moscow's  business. 

Tliis  Is  the  New  York  Times  urging 
caution,  and  that  is  what  I  am  doing 
today,  urging  caution. 

I  also  have  an  editorial  from  U.S.  News 
L  World  Report  of  June  18, 1973.  The  edi- 
torial starts  out  this  way: 

Nobody  of  sound  mind  wants  to  go  tearing 
around  unfurling  wet  blankets  but — 

Right  DOW  seems  to  be  a  moat  ^?proprlatc 
time  for  everybody  to  stand  off  and  take  a 
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long  hard  look  at  American-Soviet  relations. 
Where  are  they  leading? 

There  Is  a  very  real  danger  that  the  tide  of 
euphoria  which  could  be  set  in  motion  by  a 
Ntxon-Brezhnev  meeting  could  lead  to  seri- 
ous miscalculations  costly  to  America. 

That  is  what  I  am  attempting  to  warn 
against  here  in  the  Senate  on  this  15th 
diy  of  June  1973. 

The  editorial  from  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Russians 
liave  been  and  will  continue  to  be  on  their 
good  behavior  for  awhile.  Tliey  are  seek- 
ing concessions  from  the  Americans  so 
they  will  be  on  their  good  behavior.  The 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  then  states: 

But  that  doesn't  mean  Russia's  Commu- 
nist leadership  has  abandoned  its  long-term 
objective — to  establish  the  Soviet  Union  as 
the  unparalleled  world  power.  In  fact,  the 
Brezhnev  strategy  is  designed  to  use  Mos- 
cow's new  relationship  with  America  as  a 
double-edged  sword  toward  that  end. 

I  think  when  we  have  publications  such 
as  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  one  of  the 
soundest  and,  in  my  judgment,  one  of  the 
most  objective  In  the  Nation,  and  the 
New  York  Times,  one  of  the  most  liberal 
publications  published  anywhere  in  the 
world,  urging  caution,  it  is  time  that  we 
in  the  Senate  likewise  urge  our  Govern- 
ment to  deal  with  caution  in  the  negoti- 
ations next  week. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
editorials  from  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  and  the 
Washington  Star-News  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times,  June  15,  1973] 
Soviet  Tr.^de  Gamble 

With  only  a  few  days  to  go  before  Leonid 
I.  Brezhnev  is  scheduled  to  arrive  in  this 
country,  vigorous  elTorts  are  being  made  to 
set  the  stage  for  his  visit  wltli  predictions 
of  Important  agreements  to  be  reached  be- 
tween him  and  President  Nixon.  Perhaps  the 
most  spectacular  to  date  Is  Moscow's  an- 
nouncement of  a  tentatiie  agreement  of 
what  would  be,  if  realized,  the  largest  com- 
mercial transaction  ever  concluded  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  proposed  $10-billion,  25-year  deal  for 
Siberian  natural  gas  deliveries  to  this  coun- 
try Is  almost  equal  In  value  to  the  total 
amount  of  American  lend-lease  deliveries  to 
the  Soviet  Union  In  World  War  11.  But  be- 
fore this  mammoth  gas  negotiation  Is  con- 
cluded, the  United  States  Government  and 
American  bankers  will  have  to  promise  to 
provide  billions  of  dollars  in  long-term 
credits. 

The  economic  commitments  Mr.  Brezhnev 
wants  are  so  large  they  could  hardly  gain 
automatic  approval  under  any  circum- 
stances; but  they  require  particularly  micro- 
scopic scrutiny  In  the  present  period  of  In- 
flation and  corresponding  weakness  of  the 
dollar.  Whatever  the  ultimate  advantages  of 
the  commercial  arrangements  Mr.  Brezhnev 
seeks,  their  Immediate  Impact  over  the  next 
few  years  would  be  to  create  a  substantial 
flow  of  American  resources  to  the  Soviet 
Union  In  return  for  a  series  of  I.O.U.'s. 

Furthermore,  Moscow  is  insistUig  on  such 
favorable  terms  for  its  loans  that  one  promi- 
nent American  banker,  Gabriel  Hauge  of  the 
Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Company,  has 
already  publicly  cautioned  against  the 
dubious  banking"  he  sees  resulting  from 
Soviet-spurred  competition  among  Western 
banks  for  Moscow's  business. 


The  major  Si'oeriau  deals  promoted  by  Mr. 
Brezhnev  involve  far  more  than  economic 
considerations.  In  a  joint  report  to  Congress 
earlier  this  year.  Senator  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey of  Minnesota  and  Representative 
Henry  S.  Reuss  of  Wisconsin  argued  that 
while  "economic  benefits  would  accrue  to  the 
United  States  via  supplies  of  scarce  gas  and 
oil,  the  net  economic  benefits  would  tend  to 
favor  the  Soviet  Union.  Therefore,  only  if 
political  benefits  to  the  United  States  from 
flexibility  in  the  Soviet  system  and  the  shift 
an  ay  from  Soviet  7niliiary  programs  were 
called  to  the  equation  did  it  appear  that  the 
long-term  costs  and  benefits  of  large-scale 
■joint  ventures  tended  to  equal  out  for  both 
sides"  {italics  added) . 

This  analysis  seems  very  much  to  the  point, 
especially  when  It  is  remembered  that  vast 
American  investments  would  have  to  be 
made  in  Siberia  before  any  Soviet  oil  or  gas 
arrived  here;  and  In  fact  there  would  be  no 
real  guarantee  of  receiving  this  oil  or  gas 
should  there  be  a  worsening  of  political  rela- 
tions in  the  years  ahead. 

Even  on  the  best  of  assumptions,  oil  and 
gas  from  Siberia  will  be  high-cost  fuels.  It 
will  be  an  enormously  expensive  task — both 
in  terms  of  ordinary  economic  costs  and  In 
terms  of  ecological  impact — to  extract  these 
energy  sources  from  the  heart  of  Siberia, 
move  the  raw  material  thousands  of  miles 
across  Alaska-like  terrain  to  ports,  and  then 
ship  it  more  thousands  of  miles  to  American 
consumers.  There  surely  exists  more  attrac- 
tive domestic  and  foreign  alternatives. 

Tlie  most  persuasive  argument  for  these 
vast  economic  arrangements  so  ardently  de- 
sired by  Mr.  Brezhnev  is  that  somehow  they 
would  so  Improve  the  political  climate  of 
the  world  that  the  gains  for  peace  and  for 
increased  Soviet-American  cooperation  would 
more  than  balance  the  probable  economic  dis- 
advantage to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
(if  not  to  a  few  American  entrepreneurs). 
It  hardly  needs  to  be  stressed  that  such  polit- 
ical gains  are  conjectural  at  best,  and  even 
if  achieved  under  Brezhnev  might  well  be 
lost  under  his  successor.  The  burden  of  proof 
would  seem  to  be  on  those  in  Washington 
and  elsewhere  who  favor  this  expensive  gam- 
ble. 

(From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  June  18. 

1973] 

Warm  at  the  SuMMrr 

(By  Howard  Flleger) 

Nobody  of  sound  mind  wants  to  go  tear- 
ing around  unfurling  wet  blankets,  but — 

Right  now  seems  to  be  a  most  appropriate 
time  for  everjbody  to  stand  off  and  take  a 
long,  hard  look  at  American-Soviet  relations. 
Where  are  they  leading? 

There  is  a  very  real  danger  that  the  tide 
of  euphoria  which  could  be  set  in  motion  bv 
a  Nixon-Brezhnev  meeting  could  lead  to  se- 
rious miscalculations  costly  to  America. 

It  is  true  that,  at  the  moment,  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  looking  to  the  U.S.  for  a  way  out  of 
its  own  difficulties. 

The  Kremlin  needs  and  wants  the  help  of 
American  know-how  in  solving  Russia's  prob- 
lems of  industrial  backwardness  and  its  lag 
In  technological  advance.  The  Soviets  are 
anxious  for  assurance  that  they  will  be  able 
to  get  American  grain  when  their  abysmally 
inefficient  agriculture  sj'stem  falls  again.  Po- 
litically, they  would  like  to  have  U.S.  support 
in  neutralizing  their  Communist  adversary, 
China,  and  In  stabilizing  East  Eiu-ope. 

All  of  this  tends  to  put  the  Russians  on 
their  good  behavior — for  now. 

The  reason  is  a  simple  one.  What  they 
stand  to  gain  from  friendly  co-operation 
with  the  U.S.  far  exceeds  anything  that  they 
could  possibly  gain  through  strident  or 
clandestine  adventures  in  the  Middle  East 
or  in  Southeast  Asia — adventures  that  would 
jeopardize  their  relationship  with  Washing- 
ton. 


But  that  doesn't  meaii  Russia's  Commu- 
nist leadership  has  abandoned  its  longterm 
objective — to  establish  the  Soviet  Union  as 
the  unparalleled  world  power.  In  fact,  the 
Brezhnev  strategy  is  designed  to  use  Mas- 
cow's  new  relationship  with  America  as  a 
double-edged  sword  toward  that  end. 

On  one  side,  the  Soviet  leader  sees  in  the 
aiu-a  of  good  feeling  the  best  opportunity  so 
far  of  solving  Russia's  domestic  problems  and 
perhaps  eventually  achieving  an  economic 
stature  equal  to  that  of  America — just  as  the 
Soviets  have  reached  a  balance  of  nuclear 
power  with  the  United  States. 

With  the  other  of  his  two  cutting  edges. 
Brezhnev  probably  reasons  that  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  warmth  and  co-operation  tliere 
i.5  a  chance  of  gradually  tilting  the  political 
balance  among  U.S.  allies  toward  R\issia. 

In  this  situation,  subtle  persuasion  will 
be  used  on  the  U.S.  and  its  free-world  allies 
to  encovirpge  them  to  lose  any  sense  of 
urgency  about  their  own  and  mutual  defense. 
Domestic  political  pressures  already  are  being 
generated  for  them  to  shift  their  resotu-ces 
into  other  fields  which  urgently  need  atten- 
tion— inflation,  welfare,  housing,  unemploy- 
ment and  so  on. 

Russia,  with  its  totalitarian  system  of  gov- 
ernment, does  not  face  the  same  problem.  No 
citizen,  or  group  of  citizens,  is  going  to  tell 
the  Kremlin  what  to  do  about  defense  or 
anything  else.  Gradually,  public  opinion  is 
becoming  a  factor  in  Communist  Russia — bnt 
it  really  doesn't  carry  any  weight  at  all  when 
the  chips  are  down. 

In  a  democratic  America,  there  is  the  ever- 
present  danger  that  when  Moscow  and  Wash- 
ington talk  in  an  amiable  way,  many  people 
decide  they  can  forget  about  defense  and  any 
threat  of  war.  Soviet  leaders  don't  have  to 
bother  about  such  things  as  public  reaction. 

The  past  has  demonstrated  that  there  cati 
be  changes  in  Moscow's  tactics,  manner  and 
theatrics.  But  the  goal — that  of  attaining 
preeminent  world  power — never  changes. 

Obviously,  it  Is  not  easy  to  find  fault  with 
the  idea  of  friendly  talks  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Moscow's  No.  1  man.  But  It  is  im- 
portant to  keep  this  point  in  mind: 

A  warming  trend  can  pose  as  many  risks 
for  the  U.S.  as  a  period  of  cold  war — perhaps 
even  more.  And  it  will  require  greater  skill  to 
cope  V.  ith  the  new  than  with  the  old. 

(From  the  Washington  Star-News.  June  15. 
1973] 

The  Brezhnev  Summit 

The  summit  meeting  here  next  week,  which 
win  bring  together  Soviet  Communist  party 
boss  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  and  President  Nix- 
on, both  affords  great  opportunities  and  posea 
serious  damage. 

Having  achieved  nuclear  parity  with  the 
United  States — and  obtained  American 
agreement  to  this  situation — Brezhnev  now 
seeks  Increased  trade  with  the  United  States 
to  rescue  the  economy  of  the  Soviet  Union 
from  the  doldrums  In  which  It  finds  Itself. 
To  meet  the  rising  expectations  of  the  Rus- 
sian people,  Brezhnev  needs  grain,  fertilizers, 
chemicals,  computer  technology  and  develop- 
ment capital.  The  means  to  attain  these  ends 
are  most  favored  nation  status  and  access 
to  Export -Import  Bank  loans. 

In  a  political  sense.  Brezhnev  needs  a  fa- 
vorable agreement  with  the  United  States 
both  to  Justify  the  savage  internecine  strug- 
gles which  have  been  been  going  on  within 
the  Politburo  and  to  lower  tensions  in  Cen- 
tral Europe  BO  that  the  Soviet  Union  can 
face  up  to  the  Chinese  challenge  in  Central 
Asia. 

What  Brezhnev  has  to  offer  In  retiirn — 
and  terms  upon  which  he  Is  prepared  to 
offer  It — is  less  certain.  It  Is  doubtful  If 
Russian  exports  of  oil,  timber,  chrome,  man- 
ganese, copper,  furs,  caviar  and  vodka  can 
be  significantly  Increased.  Natural  gas,  yes, 
but  not  on  terms  such  as  last  year's  grain 
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deal  to  the  Soviet  Uulon.  which  drove  up 
food  prices  here  (despite  all  the  ballyhoo, 
American  exports  to  Russia  last  year  were 
vfforth  only  $650  million,  which  is  less  than 
South  Korea  t>ought  from  us) . 

What  the  Soviet  Union  Is  seeking  In  the 
economic  sphere  really  bears  more  of  a  rela- 
tionship to  trade  than  aid.  That  Is  flne  ii 
there  are  concomitant  political  gains  for  the 
United  States  such  as  a  reduction  in  the 
level  of  Soviet  aid  to  North  Vietnam,  Rus- 
sian assistance  in  seciu:li<g  a  Middle  Eastern 
settlement,  a  meaningful  reduction  of  Soviet 
forces  in  Central  Europe  and  a  liberalization 
in  emigration  policy  In  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe. 

The  danger  is  that  Mr.  Nixon,  harrassed  on 
all  sides  by  his  Watergate  critics  and  be- 
deviled by  the  failture  of  his  economic  pol- 
icies, may  seek  at  all  cost  a  foreign  affair.^ 
"victory"  which  would  be  more  apparent  than 
real. 

Despite  the  economic  problems  which  this 
country  is  undergoing,  Mr.  NLxon  holds  most 
of  the  cards  when  he  talks  economic  rela- 
I  tlons  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  would  be 
both  tragic  and  Ironic  if  a  man  as  skilled 
at  diplomacy  as  the  President  were  to  enter 
Into  agreements  which  led  to  the  strength- 
ening of  an  ideologically  hostile  government 
In  return  for  a  cheap  and  transitory  diver- 
sion. We  favor  detente,  but  it  is  and  must 
be  a  two-way  street. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senators  15  niiuutes  have  ex- 
pired. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  pi-evlous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  sta.temeE.ts  limited 
therein  to  3  minutes. 


AMERICAN- SOVIET  RELATIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.)  is  contributing  a  service  In 
urging  caution  with  respect  to  the  forth- 
coming talks.  I  think  the  American  pub- 
lic would  do  well  to  understand  that  If  no 
agreement  comes  out  of  the  meetings 
with  Mr.  Brezhnev,  this  should  not  neces- 
sarily Indicate  a  failure  of  those  meet- 
ings. In  reality,  and  certainly  In  the  long 
run,  it  might  be  viewed  as  a  success  of 
those  meetings. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  meetings.  I 
wish  they  had  not  been  scheduled  for 
this  particular  time,  but  having  been 
scheduled  I  am  not  suggesting  that  tbey 
not  go  forward.  I  think  we  have  to  go 
forward  with  the  meetings,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  let  ourselves  become 
the  victims  of  a  psychology  to  the  effect 
that  those  meetings  have  to  produce  some 
big  deal.  I  am  like  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia ia  that  I  view  with  some  concei-n 
the  export  vi.  oar  computer  technology 
and  our  mateiial  wealth  and  resources — 
especially  to  the  Soviet  Union — in  return 
for  lOU's  that  may  never  be  collected. 
I,  of  course,  want  to  see  a  better  rapport 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  a  detente  has  taken  place  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  outstanding  achievements  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
this  end.  President  Nhcon  te  to  be  highly 
commended  for  that.  But,  it  ought  to  be 
a  tt\  o-way  detente,  and  I  want  to  add  my 


cautionary  plea  to  that  of  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia.  The  meetings  must 
be  approached  with  great  caution,  and  I 
again  say  that  no  agreement  might  be, 
in  reality,  a  success  If  viewed  in  the  con- 
text of  the  grain  deal — which  was  a 
fiasco — rather  than  a  failm-e. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  interest  to  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia. 
Wliile  I  do  not  agi-ee  with  evei-ything  he 
has  said.  I  believe  that  a  response  should 
be  made  to  some  of  the  points  he  has 
made. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  to  recall  that 
President  Nixon  has  repeatedly  reminded 
Congress  that  it  is  essential  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  world 
peace  that  the  United  States  remain 
strong  militarily.  Tlie  danger,  I  suggest 
most  respectfully  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  is  not  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  does  not  understand 
that,  but  perhaps  there  are  too  many  In 
Congi"ess  who  do  not  understand  it. 
There  is  a  real  danger  here  in  Congress 
that  we  may,  unilateriilly,  weaken  the 
defense  posture  of  the  United  States  vis- 
a-vis  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  I  wish  to  join  in  the  expression 
of  concern  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia.  There  is  justifica- 
tion for  some  expression  of  caution  un- 
der these  ciicumstances.  On  the  other 
hand  I  do  not  want  the  record  to  go  un- 
challenged if  there  is  any  suggestion 
here  that  President  Nixon  and  Dr.  Kis- 
singer are  not  very  able,  very  well  pre- 
pared, and  vei-y  tough,  hard  bargainers 
when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  think,  and  I  believe  history  wUl 
judge,  that  they  have  been  superb.  In 
my  humble  judgment,  they  have  done  an 
excellent  job. 

I  recently  returned  from  a  trip  to  the 
Soviet  Union  with  six  of  om-  colleagues 
in  the  Senate,  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  We  were  in  the  Soviet 
Union  prlmaiily  to  study  the  advisabUity 
of  developing  more  trade  relations  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  We  had  the  opportvmity  on  that 
occasion,  the  seven  of  us,  to  meet  for 
nearly  4  hours  with  Mr.  Brezhnev  in  the 
Kremlin. 

It  is  obviously  impossible,  after  a  short 
trip  of  that  kind,  to  come  beck  and  claim 
to  be  an  expert,  and  I  do  not.  But  I  do 
come  back  with  a  strong  conclusion  that 
President  Nixon  Is  on  the  right  path  hi 
reiilistlcally  seeking  to  improve  trade  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and 
tlie  Soviet  Union.  I  think  there  is  a  strong 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  leadership 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  at  this  point  in  his- 
tory, looking  toward  this  end.  They  find 
It  in  their  national  interest,  I  am  sure, 
to  seek  some  accommodation  in  terms  of 
arms  build-up  so  they  may  turn  their  at- 
tention to  consumer  oriented  production. 
I  think  we  should  encourage  that  as 
much  as  possible.  I  think  we  should  en- 
courage as  much  as  we  can  interchange, 
contact,  and  opening  up  with  the  So\iet 
Union  and  cci lain  Iron  Curtr.in  countries, 


always  to  be  sm-e,  with  the  admonition 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  in  mind, 
that  we  want  to  be  realistic  in  our  deal- 
ings with  the  Soviet  Union.  But  I  would 
say  this:  If  there  is  any  President  who 
ever  has  been  well  prepared  for  the  job 
he  is  undertaking  in  this  regard,  it  Is  the 
President  who  is  in  the  White  House  to- 
day. 

,  Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Vii'ginla  was  one 
of  the  first  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
applaud  President  Nixon's  decision  to  go 
to  Peking,  and  I  approved  President 
Nixon's  trip  to  Moscow.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  leaders  of  the  great 
nations  of  the  world  open  a  dialog.  I 
favor  meetings  and  discussions  between 
the  leaders  of  these  great  nations. 

I  applaud  the  announcement  that  the 
President  decided  to  go  to  China  the 
night  he  made  it,  and  I  was  severely  con- 
demned in  my  State  for  doing  so.  I  tlilnk 
President  Nixon  was  right.  I  want  to  see 
communications  opened  between  Com- 
munist China  and  the  United  States,  and 
I  want  to  see  i-apport  developed  among 
all  great  powers. 

What  I  am  speakuig  of  is  different 
from  dialogs  and  different  from  leader.s 
getting  to  know  one  another. 

I  am  only  calling  attention  to  what 
has  happened  in  the  past,  and  I  say  that 
the  United  States  came  off  sec(aid  best 
in  the  arms  limitation  talks.  The  Senate 
of  the  United  States  thought  so,  too,  be- 
cause it  adopted  the  proposal  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  to 
demand  that  negotiators  in  the  future 
insist  on  parity,  and  not  settle  for 
inferiority.  So  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  Senate  concurred  in  the  view 
expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
when  it  adopted  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment. 

Insofar  as  tlie  grain  deal  Is  con- 
cerned, I  think  the  record  too  is  clear  to 
warrant  further  discussion. 

What  I  am  suggesting  today  is — and 
I  feel,  as  does  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan, it  is  desirable  to  have  trade  between 
these  countries — I  do  not  want  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayei-s,  the  American  house- 
wives, to  do  all  the  financing  of  it.  Nor  do 
I  want  to  see  a  shortage  here  result  from 
it.  That  is  what  was  done  under  the  grain 
deal.  I  do  not  want  to  see  that  happen 
again.  What  I  am  concerned  about  1.3 
that  caution  be  used. 

As  Uie  Senator  from  West  Vbrginia 
pointed  out,  we  may  be  better  off  if  no 
other  dramatic  announcements  are  made 
and  no  dramatic  decisions  are  made,  but 
to  have  the  President  and  the  leader  of 
the  Soviet  Union  develop  rapport  and 
dialogues  and  to  contiiiue  to  get  to  know 
one  another. 

I  hope  the  Soviet  leader  will  have  a 
pleasant  stay  in  the  United  States  and 
that  there  will  be  no  awkward  incident^. 
I  am  glad  to  see  there  will  be  tight  secu- 
rity, although  I  hope  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary. 

Ml'.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  I  would 
only  add  to  this  to  the  colloqw- 1  would 
not  want  the  impression  to  be  left  in  the 
Record  that  we  hope  no  agreements  will 
be  reached.  I  Just  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  hope  the  negotiations  win  be  fruit- 
ful and  that  there  win  be  meaningful 
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agreements  reached  during  the  historic 
visit  of  Mr.  Brezhnev. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  certainly  do  not  want  the  Rkcord  to 
imply  or  the  able  Senator  to  infer  that  I 
meant  such  In  what  I  had  to  say.  I,  too, 
want  the  meetings  to  be  fruitful  and  hope 
something  good  comes  out  of  them.  I 
want  merely  to  make  the  point  that  if 
no  agreement  is  reached,  it  should  not 
be  Interpreted  as  a  failure;  in  the  light 
of  the  unfortunate  grain  deal.  I  take  the 
position  that  no  agreement  might  be  bet- 
ter than  an  agreement  if  such  an  agree- 
ment is  going  to  be  something  of  a  repe- 
tition of  the  grain  deal. 

I  share  with  the  Senator  the  desire  to 
«ee  something  fruitful  some  out  of  the 
meeting,  and  if  there  is,  I  certainly  would 
want  to  see  an  announcement  of  it. 

The  A(7nNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  just  want  to  add  that  the  rea- 
soning of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia is  exactly  the  reasoning  and  the 
intent  of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Vlrghila.  If  we  can  get  fruitful 
decisions  from  this  meeting,  that  is  fine, 
but  the  point  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  raised  I  think  is  a  good  one — 
that  if  the  President  and  his  negotiators 
conclude  that  it  cannot  be  done  and  that 
they  cannot  bring  forth  dramatic  de- 
cisions without  making  too  many  con- 
cessions, then  the  American  people 
should  not  regard  that  as  being  unde- 
sirable or  regard  that  as  being  a  failure 
of  the  meeting  between  the  two  leaders 
of  the  two  great  countries. 


EXTENSION  OP  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OP  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  are 
we  In  the  morning  hour? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. One  minute  remains  tn  the  morn- 
ing hour. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanlmotis  consent  that  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  extended  15  min- 
utes and  that  statements  be  limited 
Uierein  to  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PENTAGON'S  BIOLOGICAL  CUOCK. 
GOES  OFF 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
certain  time  each  year  the  biological 
clock  of  nature  sends  out  a  signal,  as  yet 
unknown,  and  with  a  precision  and  pur- 
pose that  astounds  men,  geese  make  their 
annual  migrations  on  great  flyways  In 
the  sky;  sturdy  salmon  begin  their 
doomed  struggle  up  river  systems;  and 
even  the  feared  lamprey  returns  thou- 
sands of  miles  to  a  stream  knoT\'n  only 
by  Its  prior  generation. 

These  are  the  mysteries  of  nature. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that  a  similar 
biological  clock  goes  off  every  year  at 
the  Pentagon.  I  am  speaking  of  the 


annual  "scare  the  dlcklns  out  of  'em", 
"the  Russians  are  coming"  speech  so 
precisely  timed  to  coincide  with  consid- 
eration of  the  military  budget  in  Con- 
gres."5. 

At  about  the  same  time  every  year,  and 
without  fail,  comes  a  rash  of  statements 
from  the  highest  level  of  the  Pentagon 
depicting  the  darkest  motives  to  Soviet 
or  Chinese  military  programs  and  hint- 
ing at  strategic  imbalances  not  yet  known 
but  clearly  ominous. 

This  year  Is  no  exception. 

BXTOGET    TO    BE    EXPAITDEO 

Deputy  Defense  Secretary  William  P. 
Clements,  in  his  first  press  conference, 
has  stated  that  the  record  high  defense 
budget  of  $79  billion  might  have  to  be 
expanded. 

Now  let  us  clarify  exactly  what  Is  go- 
ing on.  In  prior  years,  various  Secre- 
taries of  Defense  would  issue  warnings 
that  any  cut  by  Congress  In  the  military 
budget  would  endanger  national  seciulty. 
weaken  our  bargaining  position,  place  us 
in  a  position  of  strategic  Inferiority, 
loosen  our  alliance  system,  and  show  the 
white  flag,  to  name  a  few  dire  conse- 
quences. 

This  year  the  strategy  is  somewhat 
different.  Instead  of  defending  the  line, 
the  Pentagon  wants  to  pressure  Con- 
gress even  more  by  suggesting  that 
budget  levels  might  have  to  be  Increased. 

This  red  herring  must  be  seen  for  what 
It  Is.  By  calling  for  a  higher  budget.  It 
makes  It  possible  that  a  compromise 
might  be  reached  at  the  current  pro- 
jected level,  thereby  giving  the  Pentagon 
more  than  they  anticipated  when  send- 
ing the  budget  to  Congress. 

Every  bureaucracy  knows  that  it  must 
.  submit  a  budget  larger  than  what  It  ac- 
tually needs  since  Congress  could  cut  It 
back.  Therefore,  budget  padding  is  a  nor- 
mal technique  for  bureaucratic  survival. 

This  year  we  have  an  extension  of  that 
strategy  designed  to  wring  more  than  the 
normal  levels  out  of  Congress. 

And  this  comes  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
when  all  of  us  thought  we  could  reduce 
defense  spending.  We  always  have  had 
It  at  the  end  of  every  other  war,  but  not 
this  one. 

LOOK   AT    HOME    FIRST 

Willie  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  busy  conjuring  up  new  threats, 
let  me  suggest  that  he  take  a  closer  look 
at  his  own  military  establishment.  I 
would  be  Interested  in  knowing  why  the 
following  situations  have  been  allowed 
to  exist  in  the  Department  of  Defense: 

Why  some  700  generals  and  admirals 
will  continue  to  have  enlisted  men  serve 
them  as  personal  servants? 

Why  generals  are  allowed  to  outfit  air- 
craft for  their  personal  use  at  costs  as 
high  as  $430,000  per  plane,  with  bars 
and  all  kinds  of  elaborate  facilities  for 
entertaining  at  cocktail  parties? 

Why  there  are  cost  overruns  of  $35 
billion  on  45  major  weapons  systems? 

Why  there  are  only  54  P-4's  in  South 
Korea,  but  8,300  Air  Force  personnel? 

Why  77.5  percent  of  the  active  mili- 
tary force  will  consist  of  officers  or  non- 
commissioned officers? 

Why  there  will  be  2,269,000  pennanent 
change-of-statlon  moves  in  fiscal  year 
1974  for  2,200,000  military  personnel  or 


more  than  one  change  for  everybody  in 
the  military  at  an  enormous  expense  for 
every  change? 

Why  there  are  more  4-  and  3-star  offi- 
cers now  than  in  1945  when,  at  that 
time,  we  had  10  million  more  troops? 

Why  there  are  600.000  U.S.  military 
personnel  scattered  around  tlie  world? 

Why  in  fiscal  year  1974  the  United 
States  will  train  more  administrative 
specialists  and  clerks  than  infantry, 
gimcrew,  and  seaman  specialists?  We  are 
training  far  more  people  for  supply  and 
support  than  for  actual  combat  activi- 
ties. 

Why  has  not  the  support  level  been 
decreased  with  our  disengagement  from 
Vietnam?  We  are  still  operating  at  Viet- 
nam lilghs  with  regard  to  total  support 
costs. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  more 
questions  that  I  would  like  to  ask,  but 
these  give  an  indication  of  the  topheavy 
command  problems  the  military  has 
today. 

We  must  have  the  best  possible  fight- 
ing force  for  the  defense  of  this  coim- 
ti-y.  It  should  be  extraordinarily  well 
trained  and  equipped  with  effective 
weapons. 

But  we  will  never  have  this  'lean 
mean"  fighting  force  if  we  continue  to 
allow  a  satisfied,  bloated,  easy  life  com- 
mand structure  to  continue.  Let  our  at- 
tention be  turned  to  this  challenge. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  VSx.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

8. 138S.  A  bUl  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  saline  water  program  for  fiscal  year 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93- 
222). 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with 
amendments : 

S.  1529.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enter  Into  agreements  with 
non-Federal  agencies  for  the  replacement 
of  the  existing  American  Falls  Dam.  Upper 
Snake  River  project,  Idaho,  and  for  other 
piu-poses  (Rept.  Ho.  93-223). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  imanlmous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  hidicated: 

By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  2004.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  remove  tax  incentives  to 
plant  closings.  Referred  to  the  Committee  mi 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHRET  (for  hlmseU  and 
Mr.  MoNDAix) : 
S.   2005.   A  bUl    to   provide   for   adequate 
resert-es    of   certain    agricultural    commodi- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  HARTKB  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Symington,  and  Mr.  Eaclkton)  : 
S.  2006.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  Veterans 
AdminUtratlon  hospital  in  Columbia,  Mis- 
souri, as  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Memorial  Vet- 
erans' Hospital,  and  for  other  purpoees. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  TALMADOE: 

S.J.  Res.  122.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 

allow     voluntary     prayer     or     meditation. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENT  ON  INTRODUCED  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  2004.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  tax  in- 
centives to  plant  closings.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  closing 
of  a  plant  imposes  cost  on  employees  and 
on  a  community. 

Workers  lose  jobs,  pension  plans  often 
disappear,  some  families  may  have  to 
move,  local  tax  revenues  decrease,  and 
remaining  businesses  lose  customers  and 
sales. 

Perhaps  the  impact  can  be  better  ap- 
preciated by  an  estimate  rtiade  of  the 
number  of  years  of  employee  seniority 
Involved  in  a  plant  closing  announced  in 
Detroit  last  year. 

In  this  particular  plant,  the  affected 
employees  have  accumulated  more  than 
34,800  years  of  seniority. 

The  impact  of  this  closing  then  is  not 
only  from  the  immediate  loss  of  jobs,  but 
of  the  difBculty  older  workers  may  have 
in  finding  new  work  and  in  the  loss  of 
accrued  seniority  in  a  pension  program. 

These  effects  are  even  more  severe  in 
communities  already  afflicted  with  high 
xmemployment  rates. 

For  that  reason  the  Federal  tax  sys- 
tem should  not  give  a  "bonus"  to  firms 
moving  plants  from  high  unemployment 
areas;  rather  it  should  encourage  crea- 
tion of  new  jobs  in  such  areas. 

Also  experience  has  shown  that  mer- 
gers involving  the  purchase  of  a  small 
company  by  a  large  out-of-town  cor- 
poration too  often  result  in  the  closing 
of  the  acquired  firm  or  a  funneling  of  ex- 
pansion funds  to  other  plants  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

Because  the  out-of-town  corporation 
has  no  close  ties  with  the  community, 
such  decisions  may  be  based  on  con- 
siderations other  than  the  economic 
viability  of  the  operation. 

The  fact  is  that  many  large  corpora- 
tions view  management  responsibilities 
and  plant  operations  not  in  terms  of  peo- 
ple but,  as  expressed  by  one  company  of- 
ficial, in  terms  of  that  "of  a  portfoUo 
manager." 

Under  such  an  approach,  the  question 
of  closing  a  plant  is  not  so  much  one  of 
people  or  community,  but  rather  one  of 
adding  and  subtracting  stocks  to  a  port- 
folio. 

Certainly,  some  mergers  make  sense, 
but  the  "sense"  should  be  added  effi- 
ciencies and  not  the  desire  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  some  tax  loopholes. 

At  a  minimum  the  Federal  tax  code 
should  be  neutral  on  the  question  of  en- 
couraging merger-  involving  large  cor- 
porations and  at  best  should  tilt  the  bal- 
ance In  favor  of  mergers  between  small 
businesses. 

For  those  reasons  I  reintroduce  today 
a  bill  to  remove  tax  provisions  which 
might  encourage  directly  or  indirectly 
plant  closings. 

First,  the  provision  granting  tax-free 
interest  on  industrial  development  bonds 


would  be  denied  if  revenue  from  the 
bonds  were  used  tu  attract  a  plant  from 
a  high  imemployment  area. 

A  "high  unemployment  area"  Is  de- 
fined as  a  State,  metropolitan  area,  or 
other  geographic  labor  market  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
which  the  jobless  rate  averaged  more 
than  6  percent  over  the  preceding  12 
months.  Coimties  in  Michigan's  Upper 
Peninsula,  for  example,  could  be  in- 
cluded in  the  third  categoi-y. 

The  bill  then  would  close  these 
"merger  loopholes." 

Mergers  can  be  accomplished  through 
the  exchange  of  stocks  between  the  buy- 
ing and  the  selling  firms.  In  certain  cir- 
cumstances under  present  provisions  of 
the  tax  code,  profits  on  such  transfers 
are  not  taxed.  This  bill  would  end  such 
an  exemption. 

Corporations  do  not  have  to  pay  taxes 
on  profits  from  the  sale  of  assets  car- 
ried out  within  1  year  of  its  announced 
decision  to  liquidate  the  company.  The 
bill  would  reperl  that  loophole. 

Even  when  the  sale  of  a  business  is  tax- 
able, if  the  price  of  acquisition  is  paid  In 
installments,  the  seller  can  spread  tax 
payments  on  profits  from  the  sale  over 
the  period  of  the  transaction.  This  pro- 
posal would  make  the  full  tax  bill  pay- 
able at  the  time  of  the  transfer. 

These  loophole  closings  would  apply 
only  to  mergers  involving  firms  with 
combined  assets  totaling  more  than  $10 
million.  The  bill  provides  a  safeguard 
against  a  large  company  using  a  con- 
trolled "independent"  firm  in  an  attempt 
to  make  the  $10  million  cutoff. 

Also  mergers  between  small  businesses 
would  remain  tax  free  even  if  the  ex- 
change of  assets  involved  some  type  of 
guaranteed  debt  as  well  as  stock. 

If  the  tax  code  were  completely  neu- 
tral on  the  question  of  mergers,  large 
companies  would  continue  to  dominate 
the  purchase  of  business  assets  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  financial  risks  often 
are  less  for  the  seller  if  he  ends  up  with 
a  share  of  stocks  In  a  large  company 
rather  than  with  stock  of  a  smaller  busi- 
ness. Thus,  the  owner  of  a  small  com- 
pany could  sell  to  another  Independent 
company  and  receive  secured  notes  as 
well  as  stock  without  losing  tax-free 
status  for  the  exchange. 

By  continuing  and  expanding  tax  pref- 
erences for  small  business  mergers,  we 
can  encourage  such  transactions  and 
still  provide  a  safe  way  for  an  owner  to 
dispose  of  his  business. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2004 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Job  Protection  Act  of 
1973." 

Sec.  2.  Section  103(c)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  exclusion 
from  income  on  governmental  obligations 
known  as  Industrial  development  bonds)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(8)  Certain  Facilities  Related  to  Plant 
Departuse  Feom  High  Unemployment 
Areas. — The  exception  provided  In  paragraph 
(6)  shall  not  apply  to  any  industrial  develop- 


ment bond  Issued  by  any  State,  territory,  or 
possession  of  the  United  States  or  any  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof  If  It  is  determined 
that: 

"(A)  the  use  of  any  facility  financed  in 
whole  or  part  by  such  obligation  is  or  will  be 
made  in  connection  with  the  closing  of  exist- 
ing facilities  or  their  diminished  use,  and 

"(B)  that  such  closing  or  diminished  use 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  has  reduced 
or  will  reduce  employment  offered  by  the 
taxpayer  in  high  unemployment  areas. 

"(9)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (8),  'high 
unemployment  area'  means  any  State,  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  area,  or  other 
geographical  area  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  be  'a  labor  market'  for  pur- 
poses of  (42  U.S.C.  3161),  in  which  the  aver- 
ago  unemplojrmeut  rate  exceeded  6  percent 
during  the  twelve-month  period  preceding 
the  taxable  year  for  which  the  credit  per- 
mitted by  section  38  is  sought." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  354  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  exchanges  of 
stock  and  securities  in  certain  reorganiza- 
tions) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  LiMTTATioN. — Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  an  exchange  in  pursuance  of  a  plan 
of  reorganization  adopted  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  if  the  total  fair 
market  value  of  the  assets  of  the  corporations 
which  are  parties  to  the  reorganization  ex- 
ceeds $10,000,000.  For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  'assets'  of  a  corporation  shall  in- 
clude the  total  assets  of  any  "controlled  group 
of  corporations*  of  which  it  is  a  'component 
member'  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
1563) ." 

(b)  Section  355  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
distribution  of  stock  and  securities  of  a  con- 
trolled corporation)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(c)  Limitation. — Subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  a  distribution  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  if,  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  distribution,  the  total  fair 
market  value  of  the  assets  of  the  distribut- 
ing corporation  (Including  stock  and  securi- 
ties of  the  controlled  corporation)  exceeds 
$10,000,000.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
'assets'  of  a  corporation  shall  Include  the 
total  assets  of  any  'controlled  group  of  cor- 
porations' of  which  It  Is  a  'component  mem- 
ber' (within  the  meaning  of  section  1563) ." 

(c)  Section  361  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
nonrecognition  of  gain  or  loss  to  corpora- 
tions) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Limitation. — Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  an  exchange  In  pursuance  of  a  plan 
of  reorganization  adopted  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  if  the  total 
fair  market  value  of  the  assets  of  the  cor- 
porations which  are  parties  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion exceeds  $10,000,000.  For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  'assets'  of  a  corporation  shall  in- 
clude the  total  assets  of  any  'controlled  group 
of  corporations'  of  which  it  is  a  'component 
member'  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
1563)." 

(d)  Section  337  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
the  nonrecognition  of  gain  or  loss  in  con- 
nection with  certain  liquidations)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(c)  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph:. 

"(3)  LiQtriDATioNS  following  sales  to 
CERTAIN  CORPORATIONS. — This  sectlou  Shall 
not  apply  to  any  sale  or  exchange  of  assets 
If  the  total  fair  market  value  of  the  assets  of 
corporations  which  are  parties  to  the  sale  or 
exchange  exceeds  $10,000,000.  For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  'assets*  of  a  corporation  shall 
include  the  total  assets  of  any  'controlled 
group  of  corporations'  of  which  It  Is  a  'com- 
ponent member'  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 1563)."  \ 

Sec.  4.  Section  453CI))  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  (relating  to  use  of  Install- 
ment method  for  certain  sales)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 
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"(4)  Certain  sales  of  stock  and  assets  or 
CORPORATIONS. — ^Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  a  sale  or  other  disposition  of  substan- 
tially all  of  the  stock  or  properties  of  a  cor- 
poration to  another  corporation  If  the  total 
fair  market  value  of  the  assets  of  the  two 
corporations  exceeds  $10,000,000.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  'assets'  of  a  cor- 
poration shall  include  the  total  assets  of  any 
'controlled  group  of  corporations'  of  which 
It  Is  a  'component  member'  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  1563)." 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  368(a)  (2)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to 
reorganizations)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subp.ira- 
graph: 

"(F)  Certain  ACQrisrrroNS  op  small  busi- 
NEss  CORPORATIONS. — lu  the  case  of  an  acqui- 
sition by  an  Independent  corporation  of 
stock  or  properties  of  a  small  business  cor- 
poration In  pursuance  of  a  plan  of  reor- 
ganization adopted  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  subparagraph,  paragraphs 
(1)(B)  and  (1)(C)  shall  apply  if  the  In- 
dependent corporations  exchanges  (in  addi- 
tion to  voting  stock)  Its  securities  or  other 
obligations  for  the  stock  or  properties  of 
the  small  business  corporation.  For  piir- 
poses  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term  'small 
business  corporation'  has  the  meaning  as- 
signed to  it  by  section  1371(a)  (except  that 
for  this  purpose,  'one  hundred  shareholders' 
shall  be  substituted  for  'ten  shareholders'  In 
subsection  1371(a)(1)),  and  the  term  'in- 
dependent corporation*  means  a  corporation 
which  is  not  a  component  member  of  a  con- 
trolled group  of  corporations  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  1663)". 

(b)  Section  354(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  exchanges  of  stock  and  securities  in  cer- 
tain reorganizations)  is  amended  by  renum- 
bering paragraph  (3)  as  (4)  and  by  Inserting 
after  paragraph  (2)  the  following  new  para- 

"(3)   Certain    reorganizations    involving 

SMAU.    BUSINESS    CORPORATIONS. lU    the    CaSO 

of  an  exchange  described  In  section  368(a) 
(2)(F),  paragraph  (2)  shaU  not  apply  and, 
for  purposes  of  this  subpart,  the  term  'se- 
curities' Includes  any  Interest-bearing  obli- 
gation". 

Sec  6.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY   (for  him- 
self, and  Mr.  Mono  ale)  : 
S.  2005.  A  bill  to  provide  for  adequate 
reserves   of   certain   agricultural   com- 


modities, and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

SHORTAGES  AND  NO  RESIBVS8  OP  FKEDSTUFF8 
MAT  SPELL  DISASTER  FOK  BOTH  FARMES  AND 
CONSUMER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  during  Senate  consideration  of  S. 
1888.  the  proposed  Agriculture  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1973,  I  offered 
an  amendment  wliich  was  designed  to 
establish  a  system  of  national  reserves  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soybeans.  As  I 
reported  on  that  occasion.  Government 
supplies  of  these  particular  commodi- 
ties have  been  totiUly  depleted  and  the 
supplies  in  private  hands  are  at  tlie  low- 
est level  in  many  years. 

Much  to  my  amazement,  my  amend- 
ment was  rejected.  I  have  some  appre- 
ciation and  tmderstanding  as  to  why 
many  Senators  from  our  Nation's  major 
grain  producing  States  opposed  my 
amendment.  In  the  past,  large  carryover 
supplies  of  these  commodities  did  tend  to 
unduly  depress  farm  prices,  but  due 
mainly  in  my  judgment,  to  the  fact  that 
Government  release  prices  applicable  to 
them  were  far  too  low.  While  my  amend- 
ment would  have  corrected  that  problem 
by  providing  for  higher  release  prices 
than  are  now  provided  under  the  law, 
many  of  these  Senators  apparently  did 
not  imderstand  those  features  of  my 
amendment. 

As  to  those  Senators  voting  against  my 
amendment  who  represent  States  having 
large  numbers  of  poultry,  beef,  hog.  and 
daii-y  producers — or  having  large  luban 
constituencies — they  apparently  did  not 
understand  the  importance  of  the 
amendment  in  insuring  adequate  sup- 
plies of  these  key  commodities  to  live- 
stock producers  in  times  of  short  supply 
or  were  misled  by  inaccurate  estimates  of 
what  it  would  cost  to  carry  or  maintain 
the  level  of  reserves  stipulated  in  my 
amendment. 

Let  me  address  myself  first  to  the  criti- 
cal shortage  that  our  Nation  now  faces 
concerning  feedstuffs  required  by  our 
livestock  industry  in  order  to  produce  the 
pork  chops,  beef  steaks,  turkeys,  chickens, 
and  milk  we  consume  in  this  country. 

TOTAL  CARRYOVER  STOCKS  AT  END  OF  YEAR  i 


The  average  price  of  aB  animal  feed- 
stuffs  has  almost  tripled  in  just  the  last 
12  months.  The  "All  Feedstuff  Price  In- 
dex" in  June  of  1972  was  115.  In  June 
of  this  year  it  is  336.  Feeding  margins 
have  been  narrowed  due  to  the  current 
cost-price  squeeze.  In  order  for  price 
ceilings  to  be  effective,  there  must  be  an 
adequate  supply  of  animal  poultry  and 
dairy  products.  Unless  that  supply  is 
available  either  rationing  will  have  to  be 
imposed  or  black-marketing  of  swne  of 
these  products  may  develop. 

While  I  believe  we  can  look  forward 
to  somewhat  improved  feeding  ratios 
sometime  this  fall  or  winter,  those  im- 
provements will  come  too  late  to  correct 
the  down  trend  in  market  supplies  of 
beef,  poultry,  and  eggs  between  now  and 
the  end  of  this  calendar  year. 

In  short,  the  Nixon  administration  has 
allowed  this  country  to  fall  into  a  criti- 
cal situation  relating  to  meeting  this  Na- 
tion's demands  for  meat,  poultiy,  and 
dairy  products.  And  wliy?  Because  this 
administration  has  failed  to  insuie  live- 
stock, poultry,  and  daii-y  producers  ade- 
quate supplies  of  key  feedstuffs  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  It  has  failed  to  maintain 
adequate  reserves  of  these  feedstuffs  to 
protect  domestic  users  against  heavy 
drawdowns  of  supplies  created  by  poor 
crop  conditions  here  at  home  and  in 
other  pails  of  the  world.  And  unless 
Congress  enacts  legislation  during  this 
session  of  Congress  which  provides  for 
the  type  of  reserve  system  that  I  am 
advocating,  it  will  become  an  accompUce 
in  repeating  this  situation  in  the  fu- 
ture— and  possibly  as  early  as  again  next 
year. 

Mr.  President,  if  anybody  doubts  tli© 
seriousness  or  the  vaUdity  of  my  con- 
cerns about  this  situation,  I  ask  them 
to  carefully  review  the  "carryover  sup- 
ply table"  and  the  USDA  report  covering 
current  availability  of  livestock  feed- 
stuffs over  the  next  several  months 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
and  the  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 


Feed- 

Feed- 

Wheat 

grains 

Soybeans 

Wheat 

grams 

Soybeans 

(mitlion 

CCC 

(millton 

CCC 

(million 

CCC 

(million 

CCC 

(million 

CCC 

(million 

CCC 

Crop  year  beginning  in 

bushels) 

owned 

tons) 

owned 

bushels) 

owned 

Crop  year  beginning  in 

bushels) 

owned 

tons) 

owned 

bushels) 

OA'ned 

1963 

901 

829 

69 

42 

67 

26 

1968.... 

819 

163 

50 

15 

327 

300 

1964 

817 

603 

55 

31 

30 

0 

1969.... 

885 

301 

48 

12 

230 

197 

1966 

535 

262 

42 

14 

36 

0 

1970.... 

730 

370 

33 

8 

99 

a 

1966 

425 

124 

37 

10 

90 

34 

1971.... 

883 

367 

50 

8 

72 

0 

1967 

539 

102 

48 

11 

166 

138 

1972  (est 

mate) 

433 

0 

37 

2 

U7 

0 

•  USDA  Commodity  Credit  Corporalion. 

Source 

ERS  repofts. 

June  1973. 

main 

ug   stocks 

suitable   for 

crushing    w^iU 

less  favorable 

position  with  stocks  siifflclent 

Special  USDA  Feedstuff  Situation  Report 

OILSEEDS    (SOYBEANS,    CQTTONSEED,    PEANUTS 
AND    FLAXSEED) 

(1)  The  stock  of  oilseeds,  except  cotton- 
seed, remaining  In  open  positions  is  ex- 
tremely low.  Seed  and  crushing  firma  are 
aggressively  bidding  for  the  soybeans  that 
remain  and  many  believe  the  supply  Is  es- 
sentially sold  or  committed.  Cottonseed 
inventory  Is  longer  and  the  supply  Is  sub- 
stantially greater  (30  percent)  than  a  year 
ago.  Peanut  stocks  held  by  the  CCC  are  being 
sold  rapidly,  and  the   CCC  expects  aU  re- 


be  sold  by  June  15  at  the  latest. 

(2)  The  oilseed  inventory  position  of 
crushers  is  a  mixed  situation.  More  than 
haU'  of  the  soybean  crushers  are  in  or  at- 
tempting to  move  into  a  long  position.  These 
firms  liave  stocks  to  meet  crushing  require- 
ments through  July  or  early  August  and 
commitments  from  sellers  to  meet  antici- 
pated requirements  through  August  and  In 
several  instances  early  September.  But  there 
Is  considerable  anxiety  on  the  part  of  crush- 
ers about  whether  sellers  will  honor  the 
delivery  commitments.  Other  crushers.  In- 
cluding several  of  the  largest  firms,  are  In  a 


to  meet  requirements  through  June  or  early 
July.  These  firms  are  having  considerable 
difficulty  Eecurtog  additional  supplies.  The 
problems  seem  to  be  inadequate  financial 
reserves  to  purchase  beans  and  uncertainty 
about  future  prices. 

Cottonseed  crusliers  have  above  average 
inventories  and  should  not  encounter  any 
severe  problems  during  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Peanut  crushers  apparently  hare  the  re- 
maining available  supply  on  hand  or  com- 
mitted except  the  quantity  committed  for 
export. 

(3)   Crushing  activity  durUig  tlie  balance 
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of  the  season  will  vary  depending  on  the 
type  of  oilseed  being  criislied.  Soybean 
crushing  operations  will  decrease  at  a  faster 
rate  during  the  balance  of  the  season  com- 
pared to  a  year  ago.  Activity  during  August 
and  September  will  be  at  a  very  low  level, 
although  operations  are  typically  low  during 
this  period. 

Cottonseed  crushers  are  expected  to  oper- 
ate at  a  higher  level  during  the  balance  of 
the  season  compared  to  a  year  ago. 

Flaxseed  and  peanut  crushers  will  con- 
tinue to  operate  at  high  level  while  stocks 
last.  Operations  will  probably  taper  off  later 
in  the  season. 

(4)  There  Is  a  consensus  in  the  trade  that 
foreign  buyers  will  not  be  placing  any  addi- 
tional large  orders  for  old  crop  beans  and 
meal.  However,  there  Is  a  significant  backlog 
of  unfilled  orders  for  shipment  to  foreign 
destinations.  There  is  speculation  in  the 
trade  that  some  foreign  commitments  may 
be  sold  back  to  U.8.  buyers.  But  the  tight 
world  protein  situation  precludes  this  de- 
velopment as  an  avenue  of  relief. 

(5)  Prices  for  old  crop  soybeans,  meal,  and 
oil  have  Increased  rapidly  In  the  last  2 
months  and  are  expected  to  continue  in- 
creasing during  the  rest  of  the  season.  Prices 
for  June  5,  1972  and  1973,  Decatur,  are  given 
below : 

SOYBEANS  AMD  PRODUCT  PRICtS 

June  5, 1972    June  5. 1973 


Soybeans,  buJhel ;  $3.49  $12.27 

Soybean  meal.  Ion 94.00  430.00 

Soybean  oil,  pound,  cents 11.29  18.63 


Other  oilseed  meal  prices  wUl  also  in- 
crease but  cottonseed  meal  prices  are  not 
e.xpect«d  to  increase  proportionately. 

(6)  The  high  meal  prices  will  allocate  the 
supply  into  the  most  profitable  end  uses. 
Supplies  of  meal  will  not  be  adequate  to  feed 
all  U.S.  livestock  and  poultry  at  traditionally 
recommended  feeding  levels  during  the  bal- 
ance of  the  feeding  year.  Feed  manufacturers 
are  or  have  already  reduced  the  crude  protein 
content  of  swine  and  poultry  feeds  by  one  or 
two  percentage  points.  This  is  the  so-called 
"safety  margin."  Further  cuts  in  crude  pro- 
tein levels  are  being  considered  or  recom- 
mended in  order  to  stretch  remaining  sup- 
plies. The  affected  animals,  swine  and  poul- 
try, will  have  poorer  feed  conversions,  be  sub- 
ject to  more  stress  and  disease,  and  require 
longer  to  grow  out  to  market  weight;  In  the 
case  of  hogs,  approximately  two  weeks  and 
one  week  for  turkeys. 

Peed  manufacturers  express  considerable 
concern  about  the  financial  position  of  table 


egg  producers  expecting  many  to  be  forced 
out  of  business. 

(7)  There  will  be  a  smaller  than  normal 
carryover  of  oilseeds  on  September  1,  1973. 
The  soybean  carryover  will  amount  to  be- 
tween 35  and  50  million  bushels,  approxi- 
mately a  two  week  domestic  requirement,  and 
probably  will  be  committed. 

(8)  Inventories  of  soybean  meal  at  crusher 
locations  appear  to  be  a  little  above  normal 
but  only  amount  to  several  days  of  crush- 
ing output.  As  the  crushing  operations  are 
reduced,  the  meal  inventory  will  drop. 

Meal  Inventories  of  feed  manufacturers 
have  been  enlarged.  Half  the  national  or  re- 
gional firms  have  stocks  or  commitments  for 
soybean  meal  for  most  of  the  rest  of  the  sea- 
son. The  rest  have  stocks  or  deliveries  sched- 
uled to  meet  near-term  requirements  but 
are  having  problems  obtaining  additional 
supplies  for  later  in  the  season.  The  feed  in- 
dustry Is  generally  convinced  protein  sup- 
plies will  not  be  adequate  to  meet  require- 
ments through  the  season. 

(9)  It  is  very  unlikely  that  there  will  be 
any  uncommitted  soybean  meal  on  the 
market  in  August  or  early  September.  Cot- 
tonseed meal  should  be  available  In  local 
areas. 

(10)  Any  delay  for  any  reason  in  the  har- 
vest of  oilseeds  will  create  extremely  chaotic 
short-run  conditions  in  the  meal  and  feed 
ingredient  markets.  The  soybean  harvest  nor- 
mally commences  in  mid-September  with  the 
harvest  at  its  peak  in  early  to  mid-October. 
Every  reasonable  precaution  should  be  taken 
to  as6\ire  that  there  are  adequate  supplies 
of  fuel  to  plant,  harvest,  dry  if  necessary,  and 
transport  beans  at  harve.st  time.  In  addition, 
adequate  transport  equipment  must  be  in 
place  to  minimize  the  time  required  to  move 
beans  to  crushers  and  meal  to  feed  manu- 
facturers. 

OTHER  PROTEIN  FEEDS 

(1)  Fishmeal  supplies  are  very  tight  and 
expected  to  remain  tight  indefinitely.  Re- 
sumption of  anchovy  fishing  by  Peru  is  not 
expected  before  the  fall  of  1973  or  later  than 
the  fall  of  1974.  Peru  is  usually  the  source 
of  40  to  60  percent  of  the  world's  fishmeal 
supply.  The  United  States,  historically  a  net 
Importer  of  fishmeal,  will  have  to  rely  on  the 
catch  from  its  domestic  fieet  and  some  im- 
ports from  Canada  if  available. 

(2)  Meat  scraps,  tankage,  and  poultry  by- 
product meals  are  in  tight  supply  and  are 
being  aggressively  sought  by  foreign  buyers, 
pet  food  manufacturers  and  feed  manufac- 
turers. Prices  are  high  and  increasing  with 
the  increase  in  soybean  meal  prices,  mere  is 
very  little  Indication  that  supplies  for  do- 
mestic feed  use  will  Increase  during  this 
feeding  year. 

(3)  Distillers  and  brewers  grains  are  In 


very  tight  supply  and  high  priced.  Output  Is 
not  expected  to  exceed  year  ago  levels. 

(4)  Gluten  supplies  are  believed  to  be 
slightly  larger  than  a  year  ago.  but  Inade- 
quate to  meet  demand. 

(5)  Urea  supplies  are  adequate  and  only  a 
little  higher  in  price  ($10/ton)  than  a  year 
ago.  Large  quantities  are  being  utilized  to 
replace  the  protein  meals  in  cattle  rations 
and  the  supply  should  be  adequate  for  this 
purpose. 

CORN 

(1)  Feed  manufacturers  expressed  consid- 
erable concern  about  the  quality  of  the  1972 
corn  crop.  Some  are  having  difiQculty  obtain- 
ing the  quality  of  corn  traditionally  used  in 
complete  feeds.  Others  took  the  precaution 
earlier  of  arranging  for  supplies  for  the 
season. 

(2)  The  corn  problems  are  aflatoxln,  low 
energy,  and  poorer  protein  content.  The 
fungus  on  corn  results  in  certain  toxic  sub- 
stances and  swine  generally  refuse  to  eat  the 
corn.  However,  reports  of  pregnant  sow  abor- 
tion are  above  normal  indicating  sows  are 
consuming  toxic  substances  on  com.  The 
lower  energy  and  protein  content  requires 
producers  to  feed  larger  quantities  of  corn 
to  achieve  weight  gains  on  animals.  The 
FDA  is  monitoring  the  situation. 

(3)  Prices  for  #2  old  crop  com  have  In- 
creased significantly  in  the  past  two  months 
($1.63  on  4/5  to  2.60'/2  on  6/5).  Some  feed 
manufacturers  anticipate  further  modest  iu- 
crea.ses  in  old  crop  corn  prices. 

(4)  There  is  increasing  concern  about  both 
the  size  and  quality  of  the  corn  that  will  be 
harvested  this  fall. 

LIVESTOCK   AND   POITLTBT   OUTPUT 

Tlie  near  term  livestock  and  poviltry  out- 
put calls  for  little  If  any  significant  increase. 
Higher  than  normal  death  losses  of  cows  and 
calves,  poor  quality  feed,  and  bad  winter 
and  spring  weather  will  reduce  anticipated 
supplies  of  beef.  Poor  quality  feed  and  lar- 
rowing  problems  this  spring  will  affect  pork 
output  this  summer  and  fall.  Swine  farrow- 
ing during  the  late  summer  and  fall  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  slightly  below  Intentions.  Tur- 
key output  will  be  below  intentions  and  will 
be  eqiial  to  or  slightly  below  the  1972  level. 
Broiler  producers  are  seriously  considering 
another  reduction  as  profit  margins  decrease. 
Table  egg  production  will  probably  fall  as 
these  producers  are  in  the  most  vulnerable 
financial  position  to  survive  the  cost-price 
squeeze. 

CONSUMER  PRICES 

With  little  If  any  expansion  in  the  output 
of  livestock  or  poultry  products  forthcoming, 
consumer  prices  for  these  items  will  remain 
constant  or  Increase  during  much  of  the 
remahider  of  this  year,  depending  on  general 
economic  conditions. 


SELECTED  FEED  PRICES,  JUNE  5  AND  DEC.  18,  1972,  AND  JUNE  4,  1973 


Per  Ion- 


June  5, 
1972 


Dec.  18, 


June  5. 
1973 


Percent  increase— 

6  mo,  De- 
cember 
1972- 
1972  73    June  1973 


United    Cooperative    Farmers:    Caged 

layer  feed $76.89 

GoldKist  (Georgia  mril):  Broiler  maker..  lOO.  20 
Felco-Land-0-Lakes(Fort  Dodge.  Iowa): 

13  percent— porkmater 62.70 

36  percent— sow  and  pig  supp 125.80 

United  Cooperative  Farmers  (Massachu- 

14  percent  dairy  (meal) 71.73 

16  percent  dairy  (pfillet) 67.83 


$106.85 
134.80 

82.30 
174,60 


97.21 
94.07 


$155. 30 
217.60 

115. 10 
336.00 


112.80 
106. 6U 


102 
117 

84 
167 


57 
57 


45 
61 

40 
92 


Per  ton- 


June  5. 
1972 


Dec.  18, 
1972 


June  5, 
1973 


Percent  Increase— 

6  mo,  De- 
cember 
1972- 
1972-73    June  1973 


AgWiy  (Binghamton,  N.Y.): 

16  percent  dairy  (with  urea) $60.80  $84.00  $90.60 

16  percent  dairy  (without  urea) 66.00  96.40  102.00 

All  mash  layer  (16  percent). 71.00  95.80  127.60 

Soybean  meal.  44  percent,  Decatur 94.00    ^^O.'W 

Corn  Mo.  2,  per  bushel,  Chicago 1.285      .     2.605 


49 

54 

80 

357 

103 


6 
32 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Piesident.  it 
should  be  noted  that  not  only  is  the  Gov- 
ernment— the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration— entirely  out  of  food  and  feed 
grain  supplies,  plus  soybeans  but  that 
much  of  the  remaining  supply  of  1972 
com,  is  so  high  In  moisture  that  Its 


quality  is  very  low.  Note  that  section  of 
USDA's  report  which  suggests  that  much 
of  tliis  com  may  be  suffering  from  prob- 
lems of  aflatoxin,  low  energy,  and  poor 
protein  content.  It  should  be  further 
noted  that  the  report  raises  the  same 
type  of  concerns  about  size  and  quality 


of  this  year's  com  crop — 1973 — as  are 
applied  to  much  of  last  year's  com  crop. 
Given  the  late  planting  of  com  this  yeai*. 
the  harvesting  of  it  also  will  be  late.  This 
again  will  likely  mean  large  quantities 
of  this  year's  crop  will  be  of  high  mois- 
ture and  poor  protein  content. 
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These  "quality"  factors  relating  to 
both  last  year's  corn  crop  and  this  year's 
crop  are  probably  responsible  for  the  un- 
usually strong  prices  now  being  offered 
for  both  "old"  and  "new"  crop  corn. 

Compounding  this  situation,  of  course, 
is  both  the  current  rail  transportation 
and  fuel  crisis.  When  the  large  quantities 
of  wheat,  feed  grains  and  soybeans  that 
normally  hit  the  market  at  harvest  time 
occurs  this  year,  there  had  better  be 
sufficient  fuel  available  to  dry  what  needs 
to  be  dried  and  rail  cars  available  to  move 
what  needs  to  be  moved,  or  the  crisis  that 
we  are  likely  to  experience  between  now 
and  this  fall's  harvest  is  likely  to  be  ex- 
tended beyond  that  period.  In  that  re- 
gard, I  call  your  particular  attention  to 
item  1  in  the  USDA  report  I  just  placed 
in  the  Record,  under  the  heading  of 
"Oilseeds." 

To  summarize  the  current  crisis  we 
face,  prices  of  feed  grains  and  protein 
meal  have  skyrocketed.  In  response  to 
these  price  increases,  costs  of  feeding 
livestock  and  poultry  have  increased. 
High  protein  ingredient  supplies  are  very 
short  and  inadequate  to  meet  optimal 
nutritional  needs  of  livestock  and  poultry 
during  the  remaining  time  imtll  harvest. 
Grain  transportation  facilities  are  still 
tied  up;  and  availability  of  fuel  for  plant- 
ing, cultivation,  harvesting,  drying,  and 
movement  of  feed  grains  and  soybeans 
to  market  is  uncertain. 

Mr.  President,  on  June  11.  1973,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  carried  an  article 
by  Messrs.  Norman  H.  Fisher  and  John 
A.  Prestbo  entitled  "Soaring  Grain  Prices 
Seen-  Braking  Output  of  Meat,  Milk, 
Bread"  which  further  illustrates  the 
current  dilemma  that  our  Nation  is  faced 
with  concerning  the  immediate  future  as 
it  relates  to  these  food  products.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
pi'lnted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Soaring  Grain  Prices  Seen  Braking  Output 

OF  Meat,  Milk.  Bread 
(By  Norman  H.  Fisher  and  John  A.  Prestbo) 

Fast-rising  prices  for  grains  and  livestock 
feed  are  threatening  to  brake  sharply  the  out- 
put of  meat,  milk  and  eggs.  This  cotild  lead 
to  such  gloomy  possibilities  as  much  higher 
food  prices,  potential  shortages  and  severe 
economic  strains  for  major  segments  of  the 
agricultural  and  food  Indvistries. 

"We've  got  a  world-wide  food  panic  on  our 
hands,"  declares  R.  H.  Uhlmann,  president  of 
Standard  Milling  Co.  in  Kansas  City,  "and 
unless  something  is  done  we're  going  to  have 
shortages  In  this  country." 

Iowa  Gov.  Robert  Ray  predicted  on  nation- 
wide television  last  week  that  "a  meat  crisis" 
could  develop  in  60  to  90  days.  He  blamed  the 
controls  imposed  in  early  April  on  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  of  red  meat.  "With  the 
freeze  on  these  prices,  farmers  are  squeamish 
about  producing  more,"  the  Governor  said. 

Bread  bakers  also  are  caught  between 
zooming  costs  and  a  government  celling  on 
prices  for  bread  and  other  baked  goods.  "We 
didn't  think  the  situation  could  get  any  worse 
but  it  has,"  says  Robert  Grant,  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  American  Bak- 
eries, one  of  the  biggest  in  the  country.  "If 
prices  stay  as  high  as  they  are  or  go  higher,  a 
big  segment  of  the  baking  industry  will  go 
out  of  business." 


A  government  dilemma 

Some  Congressmen  are  calling  for  a  freeze 
on  all  wages  and  prices,  includmg  those  of 
foodstuffs  that  were  exempt  from  earlier  con- 
trols, restrictions  on  commodity  exports  and 
other  severe  measures.  The  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  indicated  stifTer  economic  controls 
of  some  sort  will  be  imposed  soon. 

Clamping  on  food  and  farm  price  controls 
poses  a  dilemma  for  administration  officials. 
If  farmers,  bakers  and  others  are  allowed  to 
pass  along  their  higher  costs,  retail  food 
prices  could  skyrocket  further  from  their 
already  high  levels  and  spark  bitter  consumer 
protests.  But  if  they  aren't  allowed  to  pass 
along  higher  costs,  production  could  fall  and 
retail  prices  would  go  up  anyway.  If  exports 
are  curtailed,  foreign  trade  anci  balance  of 
payments  deficits  would  worsen  considerably, 
further  Imperiling  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

But  trying  to  wait  out  the  problem  hasn't 
worked  very  well,  either.  The  government 
index  of  feedstuff  prices,  which  account  for 
75%  of  the  cost  of  producing  meat,  milk  and 
eggs,  has  risen  30%  in  the  past  two  weeks  and 
is  nearly  four  times  higher  than  it  was  a  year 
ago.  The  index  of  feed  grain  prices,  including 
corn,  has  Jumped  nearly  20''o  in  the  past  two 
weeks  and  is  nearly  double  the  year-ago  level. 
The  price  of  wheat  in  Kansas  City  has  climb- 
ed 25'1  since  May  1  and  is  about  85'  higher 
than  in  June  1972. 

Much  of  the  impetus  for  these  booming 
prices  comes  from  overseas  where  droughts 
and  other  calamities  reduced  graUi  and  food 
production  last  year.  It's  too  early  to  tell  how 
world-wide  production  will  fare  this  year,  but 
foreign  governments  aren't  taking  any 
chances  and  are  buying  as  much  as  they  can 
from  the  U.S. 

stocking  up  abroad 

"Some  foreigners  seem  to  think  the  U.S. 
might  impose  export  controls,  so  they're  buy- 
ing ahead  as  much  as  they  can."  says  one 
grain-industry  executive.  Others  contend 
that  U.S.  and  foreign  speculators  have  pu.shed 
prices  higher  than  they  should  be. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  high-priced  grains 
and  feedstuffs  are  beginnUig  to  crimp  the 
production  of  food  in  this  country: 

Beef  production  is  still  running  about 
3%  below  a  year  ago.  even  though  experts 
earlier  had  figured  output  would  have  in- 
creased by  now.  Cattlemen  are  expanding 
th?  nation's  beef  herd,  and  meat  economists 
were  expecting  production  to  gain  S^-S'l. 
over  1972  by  the  end  of  this  year.  Now,  says 
an  official  of  a  cattle  feeding  trade  group, 
"there  are  indications  beef  output  may  only 
match  last  year."  Some  feedlot  operr.tors, 
pressed  by  high  costs,  say  they  may  begin  to 
feed  their  cattle  to  lighter  weights. 

Pork  production  nad  been  predicted  to 
rise  6%  to  8%  this  year,  out  now  a  2%  to  3% 
gain  Is  more  likely,  txperts  say.  So  far  this 
year,  pork  production  is  5';:^  lower  than  a  year 
ago.  Livestock  market  sources  say  some  farm- 
ers are  so  disgruntled  wl'h  rising  feed  costs 
that  they're  sending  their  pregnant  sows  to 
market  for  slaughter  instead  of  having  them 
farrow. 

Broiler  chicken  production  is  running  2'",- 
toZ'^'o  below  a  year  ago.  If  costs  don't  decline 
soon,  says  an  official  of  the  Broiler  Marketing 
Association  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  "we  could  see  a 
substantial  cutback  in  broiler  production  in 
the  next  few  weeks."  Based  on  current  feed 
costs  and  broiler  prices,  some  chicken  farm- 
ers could  be  losing  as  much  as  three  to  four 
cents  a  pound. 

Egg  output  is  down  about  6't  from  a  year 
ago.  and  some  egg  farmers  are  cutting  back 
on  the  number  of  layers  they  feed.  For  In- 
stance. Perry  McCranie  of  Bowen-McCranie 
Inc..  a  Tifton,  Ga..  firm,  says  he  has  lO^h 
fewer  hens  in  production  now  than  a  year 
ago.  W.  W.  Taylor,  who  keeps  130,000  laying 
bens  near  Eastman,  Ga..  predicts  that  be- 


cause of  the  flock  cutbacks,  retail  prices  may 
be  $1  a  dozen  by  November. 

There  was  concern  several  months  ago 
about  a  possible  milk  surplus,  but  now  milk 
production  Is  running  2':^  below  a  yenr  ago 
and  some  experts  think  shortages  could  de- 
velop in  parts  of  the  South  this  summc. 
Milk  prices  have  gone  up  an  average  of  8'^ 
so  far  this  year,  iDut  feed  costs  have  risen 
more,  causing  many  dairy  farmers  to  sell 
their  cows  for  beef  and  quit.  "We're  now  see- 
ing an  accelerated  liquidation"  of  dairy 
farms,  says  George  L.  Mehren.  general  man- 
ager of  Associated  Milk  Producers  Inc..  a 
huge   San  Antonlo-based  dairy  cooperative. 

More  than  50  independent  bakers  have 
gone  out  of  business  in  the  past  eight  months 
because  of  high  costs  and  a  celling  on  bread 
prices,  says  George  Rosenthal,  president  of 
FUik  Baking  Co.  in  Long  Island  City,  N.Y., 
and  a  spokesman  for  the  baking  Industry. 
The  price  of  flour  Jumped  ISTc  during  May 
alone,  and  prices  are  increasing  for  such 
other  ingredients  as  sugar,  caraway  seeds, 
sesame  seeds  and  raisins.  In  fact  raisins  have 
more  than  doubled  in  price,  and  many  bakers 
have  stopped  making  raisin  bread  and  other 
items  containing  them. 

Mr.  Grant  of  American  Bakeries  said  his 
company  asked  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
about  two  weeks  ago  lor  permission  to  rai.'^e 
the  price  of  raisin  bread.  The  council  denied 
the  request. 

"They  said  If  you  feel  you  must  make 
raisin  bread,  then  absorb  the  higher  costs. ' 
Mr.  Grant  recalls.  "Well,  the  world  will  get 
along  without  raisin  bread,  but  the  point  is 
the  controllers  have  gone  beyond  the  la\r. 
What  they  should  have  done  is  let  us  raise 
prices  to  compensate  for  higher  costs,  and 
then  if  people  didn't  think  raisin  bread  was 
worth  it  they  could  make  the  choice  not  to 
buy  it  rather  than  some  bureaucrats." 

Some  relief  for  bakers  is  in  sight  as  Con- 
gress moves  toward  taking  off  the  "bread  tax'* 
of  75  cents  that  millers  must  pay  for  every 
bushel  of  wheat  they  grind  into  flour  for  do- 
mestic use.  This  would  '—yer  flour  prices,  but 
probably  not  enough  to  offset  all  the  in- 
crease of  recent  months.  "Bakers  would  still 
be  bleeding  to  death,  but  at  a  slower  rate." 
says  J.  Allen  Mactler.  president  of  ConAgra 
Inc.,  a  diversified  milling  firm  based  in 
Omaha. 

Mr.  Mactier  and  many  other  food-industry 
executives  are  upset  with  what  they  think  is 
gross  government  disregard  for  their  prob- 
lems. "It's  shocking,  but  the  authorities  in 
power  m  Washington  don't  know  what's  go- 
ing on."  Mr.  Mactler  says.  "The  government 
is  all  wrapped  up  -vlth  Watergate,  letting 
domestic  problems  go  to  hell." 

Adds  Mr.  Grant  of  American  Bakeries: 
"We  were  telling  the  controllers  about  all 
the  bakeries  going  out  of  business,  and  they 
told  us  In  effect  that  we've  got  some  excess 
capacity  In  the  baking  Industry  that  will  be 
shook  out  by  the  controls  and  then  those  of 
us  who  are  left  will  be  better  off.  That  may 
be  true,  but  I  daresay  It's  not  the  Job  of  the 
government  to  run  a  lot  of  little  bakers  out 
of  business." 

The  government  has  been  holding  firm  for 
a  couple  of  reasons.  For  one.  officials  don't 
want  to  ttpset  the  foreign  trade  le\erage 
gained  from  agricultural  exports,  even 
though  shipments  of  grains,  animal  feeds 
and  meat  itself  are  further  straining  domes- 
tic supplies.  Of  the  10 ':^  rise  In  retail  food 
prices  predicted  for  this  year  by  the  Agri- 
culture Department,  about  1.5';c  Is  the  result 
of  Increased  exports.  Purchases  by  the  So- 
viet Union,  which  touched  off  the  price 
spiral  last  summer,  are  likely  to  be  some- 
what smaller  this  year  because  of  better 
growing  weather  In  Russia. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  indicated  it 
wants  to  adopt  a  free  trade  policy  regarding 
farm  products — eliminating  U.S.  Import  bar- 
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rlers  against  foreign  produce  In  exchange  for 
other  countries  removing  theirs.  A  study  on 
the  Impact  of  such  a  move  Indicates  the  U.S. 
would  do  a  lot  of  overseas  business  In  grains, 
Kve.-5t.oclt  feed  and  poultry  but  wonld  loee 
out  to  forelgii  competition  in  dairy,  Sheep 
and  pcanirts. 

Second,  government  economists  are  still 
counting  on  Increa.sed  farm  production  this 
vear  to  help  bring  down  food  prices.  More 
than  40  million  acres  were  brought  out  of 
retirement,  and  farmers  are  trying  to  put 
them  Into  prodxiction.  But  cool,  wet  weather 
has  delayed  plantings  of  such  key  crops  as 
com  to  the  point  that  yields  might  be  low- 
ered significantly. 

Sased  on  current  conditions,  the  1973 
wheat  crop  would  be  13%  bigger  than  la.'st 
year,  corn  3'o  larger  and  soybeans  17% 
preater.  If  harvests  are  that  bountiful,  and 
if  exports  arent  any  bigger  than  presently 
expected,  farm  economists  say,  prices  of 
grain  and  meat  probably  will  decline. 

But  there  are  some  Ifs  cm  the  negative  side. 
too:  If  the  weather  tirrnc  bad  during  the 
summer  and  fall,  or  if  the  fuel  shortn.t^e 
worsens  during  the  critical  harvest  period, 
or  if  crop  failures  abroad  strengthen  foreign 
demand,  this  year's  crops  would  be  smaller 
th.tn  needed,  and  prices  would  stay  high. 

'I  think  meat  rationing  Is  Inevitable 
within  six  months  If  1073  crops  are  poor," 
Mr.  Mactler  of  ConAgra  says. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  be- 
fore going  on  to  further  describe  the 
nmendment  that  I  offered  to  the  farm 
bill  last  week,  and  uhich  I  am  intro- 
ducing as  a  bill  todnj'  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  Senator  Mondale.  I  would  like 
to  urge  tlie  administiation  to  take  steps 
immediately  to  insure  that  our  Nation's 
livestock,  poultry,  and  dairy  producers 
get  the  feed  supplies  they  need  between 
ncrw  and  harvest  time  and  at  prices  which 
will  afford  them  reasonable  profit  mar- 
gins. The  administration  ^ould  give 
serious  consideration  to  taking  the  fol- 
lowing actions  in  this  regai-d: 

First.  Call  a  national  conference  of 
oilseed  crushers  and  feed  mixers  to  de- 
velop action  plans  for  coping  with  ex- 
pected shortages  of  soybean  meal  and 
other  high  protein  feedstuffs  between 
now  and  harvest,  as  well  as  requirements 
for  drying  and  moving  soybeans  to  crush- 
ers at  harvest.  Also  conduct  an  immediate 
.survey  of  available  supplies  of  oil.seeds, 
protein  meals  and  urea  to  determine 
whether  any  supplies  are  being  held  by 
individual  concerns,  including  foreign 
buj'ers,  in  excess  ol  their  own  needs  or 
that  could  be  diverted  to  the  moi-e  critical 
shortage  area  between  now  and  harvest 
time. 

The  purpo-;e  of  this  particular  effort 
should  be  to  direct  what  supplies  are 
available  on  an  equitable  basis  among  all 
livestock  products  between  now  and  har- 
vest time. 

Second.  Duect  the  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service  to  launch  an  immediate  in- 
formation and  education  program  de- 
signed to  encourage  increased  produc- 
tion of  livestock  and  poultry  products 
and  to  advise  feeders  how  to  get  along 
with  lower  levels  of  protein  in  their  feed 
rations  between  now  and  harvest  time. 

Third.  Request  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  give  top  national 
priority  regarding  the  availability  of  rail 
cars  to  shippers  moving  soybeans  and 
feed  grains  to  U.S.  livc!;tock,  poultrj-,  and 
daio'  producers. 


Fourth.  Ninety-day  suspension  of  load 
weights  on  interstate  highways  for 
trucks  moving  soybeans  and  feed  grains 
to  U.S.  livestock,  poultry,  and  dairy  pro- 
ducers; and 

Fifth.  Instiuct  USDA  to  take  appro- 
priate measiu'es  to  assme  producers  of 
beef,  pork,  poultry,  and  dairy  products 
reasonable  profit  margins  over  the  next 
several  months — when  the  cost-price 
cqueeze  will  be  the  greatest — to  insure 
that  breeding  stocks  of  these  animals 
ai-e  not  reduced.  For  instance,  one  way 
that  the  Department  might  accomplish 
this  objective  would  be  to  make  differ- 
ential payments  to  these  producers  over 
the  next  several  months  sufficient  to  in- 
sure reasonable  profit  margins.  In  return 
for  such  pajTnents  producers  of  these 
animal  and  poultry  animals  would  have 
to  sliow  evidence  of  maintaining,  if  not 
expanding  their  sow,  cow,  or  hen  popula- 
tions throughout  this  brief  period. 

In  order  for  the  price  ceilings  recently 
imposed  to  be  effective,  there  must  be 
an. adequate  supply  of  animal,  poultry, 
and  daiiT  products.  And  I  believe  the 
implementation  of  my  recommendations 
will  be  necessary  in  order  to  make  them 
v.'ort  effectively. 

If  the  actions  or  steps  that  I  liave 
recommended  above  are  either  insuffi- 
cient or  unacceptable  with  respect  to 
effectively  dealing  with  the  current  live- 
stock production  crisis,  then  I  would 
have  to  reluctantly  recommend  that 
some  form  of  allocation  or  export  con- 
trols be  imposed  on  high-protein  anlmnl 
feedstufTo  until  v.e  see  our  way  thi-ough 
the  emergency  period  between  nov/  and 
harvest  time  this  fall.  While  I  believe 
the  impositicn  of  export  embargoes  on 
these  feed-stuffs — even  for  a  brief  pe- 
riod— would  be  an  extreme  move  and 
should  be  considered  only  as  a  last  re- 
sort they  may  nonetheless  have  to  be 
imposed  because  of  the  failm-e  of  the 
administiation  in  the  past  weeks  to  take 
the>actlons  that  should  have  been  taken 
to  assui-e  U.S.  producers  of  livestock, 
poultry  and  dairy  products  adequate 
supplies  of  high  proteins. 

Should  export  embargoes  or  controls 
be  imposed,  however,  in  the  absence  of 
Cor.gress  adopting  a  permanent  system 
of  naticHial  reserves  of  wlieat.  feed  grains 
and  soj'beans  this  year,  then  I  believe 
foreign  buyers  of  U.S.  farm  products 
will  feel  most  uncertain  about  future 
stability  of  supplies  available  from  the 
United  States. 

It  is  for  this  and  the  otha-  reasons 
that  I  alluded  to  earlier  that  Senator 
MoMDALE  and  I  are  introducing  a  bill 
today  to  establish  a  system  of  what  we 
call  "Consumer  and  Marketing  Re- 
serves." This  bin  is  very  similar  in  lan- 
guajre  to  the  amendment  I  offered  last 
week  to  the  farm  bill  concerning  the  es- 
taWishment  of  such  reserves. 

Ply  bill  would  require  that  a  total  na- 
tional resei-ve  of  600  milion  bushels  of 
wheat,  150  million  bushels  of  soy- 
beans and  40  million  tons  of  feed  grains 
be  established.  Most  of  these  supplies 
could  be  held  by  farmere  under  the  com- 
modity price  support  loan  programs  and 
by  the  private  trade.  The  ability  of 
farmers  to  hold  larger  amounts  of  these 
commodities  for  this  purpose  v.-ould  be 
made  possible  under  my  bill  by  their  being 


able — at  their  option — ^to  extend  their 
government  commodity  loan  for  an  ad- 
ditional 2 -year  period  beyond  the  cur- 
rently authorized  1-year  loan  period.  The 
only  condition  placed  upon  such  2  year 
extensions  would  be  that  the  Seta^taiy 
of  Agriculture  could  call  in,  or  terminate, 
such  extended  loans  any  time  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  projected  carryovei' 
stocks  for  any  year  were  likely  to  drop 
below  the  total  reserve  levels  ^lecified  in 
my  bill. 

Now,  how  does  this  bill  provide  for  the 
accumulation  of  these  i»eeded  total  re- 
serve levels?  Any  time  when  total  i-eserve 
levels  specified  in  the  biU  are  below  those 
levels,  the  Government  would  be  requii-ed 
to  purchase  sufBcient  supplies  to  acliieve 
those  levels,  but  could  only  do  so  when 
the  market  prices  for  the  commodities 
involved  fall  to  a  level  of  125  percent  of 
prevailing  loan  rates. 

This  would  mean  in  the  case  of  wheat 
that  any  time  total  reserves  fall  below  600 
million  bushels,  and  when — and  onlj- 
when — wheat  market  prices  fall  to  $1.5G 
per  bushel — 125  percent  of  the  loan  rate 
for  wheat,  which  is  now  $1.25  per 
bushel — the  Government  would  be  re- 
quired to  purchase  whatever  it  could  at 
that  price  level — $1.56 — to  bring  total  re- 
serves up  to  the  600  million  bushel  mark. 

In  the  case  of  feed  grains — using  corn 
as  the  base — the  Government — CCC — 
would  be  required  to  buy  com  to  achieve 
total  resei-ve  levels  specified  in  the  bill 
at  $1.31  per  bushel. 

In  the  case  of  soybeans,  the  Govena- 
mcnt  would  be  required  to  purdiase  at 
$2.81  per  bushel  sufficient  beans  to  meet 
total  reserve  levels  specified  in  the  bill. 

The  Government  would  be  required  to 
purchase  for  these  reserve  piuposes  only 
when  stocks  are  below  the  levels  speci- 
fied in  the  bill  and  only  when  market 
prices  applicable  to  them  dix>p  to  125 
percent  of  loan  rates. 

The  likelihood  is  that  it  would  take 
several  years  to  achieve  those  total  re- 
serve levels. 

Given  the  fact  that  the  total  "carry- 
in"  level  of  stocks  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
and  soybeans  are  now  below  the  total  re- 
serve soybeans  specified  in  my  bill,  the 
Government  would  be  required  to  do 
some  limited  amount  of  purchasing  of 
the.se  commodities  beginning  this  year, 
that  is.  should  market  prices  for  these 
commodities  diop  to  125  peicent  of  loan 
rates  anytime  during  the  coming  year. 

Assuming  that  market  prices  were  to 
drop  to  such  levels,  which  conceivably 
could  occur  at  or  shortly  following  har- 
vest this  year,  the  maximum  amount? 
that  the  Government  could  acquire  under 
my  bill — given  stocks  now  on  hand — 
would  be  167  million  bushels  of  wheat,  3 
million  tons  of  feed  grains,  and  150  mil- 
lion bushels  of  soybeans.  These  amounts, 
when  added  to  cunent  "carry-in"  stocks 
would  bring  total  reserve  levels  up  to 
these  specified  in  my  bill.  However,  the 
likelihood  of  maiicet  prices  dropping  to 
or  remaining  at  125  percent  of  loan 
rates  long  enough  to  acquire  all  of  tliese 
stocks  during  just  the  next  year  Is  most 
unlikely. 

As  to  the  conditions  and  prices  at 
whicli  such  Government-held  stocks 
could  be  sold,  I  would  like  to  point  out  the 
following: 
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First.  Under  my  bill.  Government -held 
stocks  could  be  sold  only  at  Government 
established  prices  for  wheat — $2.28  per 
bushel,  specified  in  S.  1888 — and  feed 
grains — $1.53  per  bushel  for  com  speci- 
fied in  S.  1888— and  $3.38  per  bushel  for 
soybeans — 150  percent  of  current  $2.25 
per  bushel  rate — when  total  carryover 
stocks  of  these  commodities  are  esti- 
mated to  fall  to  or  below  those  total  re- 
serve levels  specified  in  my  bill  or  when- 
ever the  Government's  own  holding  of 
them  are  estimated  to  be  less  than  one- 
third  of  total  reserve  levels  specified  in 
my  bill. 

Second.    Whenever    total     carryover 


stocks  of  these  commodities  are  esti- 
mated to  be  "in  excess"  of  those  total 
reserve  levels  specified  In  my  bill,  the 
Government  could  sell  stocks  it  has  on 
hand  at  115  percent  of  prevailing  loan 
rates  for  such  commodities.  However, 
anytime  total  caiTyover  supply  of  any  of 
these  three  commodities  is  estimated  to 
fall  to  or  below  those  levels  specified  in 
my  bill,  the  goveiiunent  could  not  sell 
for  anything  less  than  the  Govenunent 
established  prices  for  wheat  and  feed 
grains  and  150  percent  In  the  case  of 
soybeans. 

Let  us  examine  the  costs  and  benefits 
of  such  a  reserve  system.  First,  I  wish 


to  call  your  attention  to  a  table  I  have 
prepared  which  takes  the  current  supph- 
situation  and  illustrates  how  my  bill 
would  operate,  the  amounts  of  wheat, 
feed  grains,  and  soybeans  the  Govern- 
ment would  now  be  required  to  purchase, 
the  purchase  sale  prices  relating  thereto : 
and,  what  the  net  expenditure — or  in- 
come— the  Government  would  experience 
as  a  lesult  of  such  a  program.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  that  tabic 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabl? 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoRr, 
as  follows: 


Commody 


Cuitenl  cairv-iri 
supply  (million) 


Total  reserve 

level  required 

(million) 


Purchase  pixe 

(125  percent  ol 

Shortfall      loan  rate)  (per 

(million)  bushel) 


Wheat  (bushel) 433                     600  167  $1  56 

Feed  Grains <  (ton) 437                     440  43  «$1  31 

Soybeans  (bushel) 0                     150  150  $2.81 

Total 7.7.7     ' 7 


Toldl 

Government 

purchase  cost 

(million) 

Minimum  CCC 
selling  price 

Total  amount 
received  by  U.S. 
Government  i(  it 

sold  shortfall 

(million)  in 

succeeding  year 

Government 

storage, 

handling,  and  > 

interest  charges 

(l-year  basis) 

(million) 

Hel  Governme^  t 

gain  (+)or  lofj 

(-)>(millioi) 

}260 

<14l 

421 

822  . 

'$2.28 
VI.  53 

:3.38 

1381 
•  175 

507 

1.^ 

$50.1 

«32.4 

45.0 

127.T 

+  70.9 
-•8.4 
H  41.  a 

-{  103.  . 

'  Computed  on  the  basis  of  an  average  total  cost  of  30  cents  per  bushel. 

-  Equals  150  percent  of  current  soybean  loan  rate  (v/hich  is  currently  $2.25  per  bushel). 

'  Guaranteed  target  price  established  in  S.  1838  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 


<  While  several  commodities  are  involved,  corn  is  used  in  this  instance  to  simplify  compulations 
required  (corn,  of  course  being  the  highest  piiced  of  Ml  feed  guins) 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
that  the  table,  in  my  judgment,  is  very 
self-explanatoiy,  I  merely  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  last  column  which 
Is  headed  "Net  Government  Gain  (+)  or 
Loss  ( — ) ."  You  will  note  that  the  sale  of 
those  stocks  acquired  by  the  Govern- 
ment under  the  purchase  and  sale  condi- 
tions spelled  out  in  my  bill — based  upon 
1  year  in  storage — would  net  the  Federal 
Government  $103.5  million  in  income. 

As  to  the  additional  storage  costs  that 
would  be  incurred  for  carrying  these 
stocks  beyond  1  year,  I  merely  would 
point  out  that  established  prices  for 
wheat  and  feed  grains  would  very  likely 
be  increased  in  subsequent  years — due  to 
the  cost  of  production  adjustment  featiu-e 
provided  in  S.  1888— wliich  would  result 
in  an  even  higher  CCC  release  price  for 
these  reserve  stocks,  than  would  now  be 
applicable.  Such  increased  release  prices 
would  likely  offset  most  annual  storage 
costs  thereafter,  in  my  judgment. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  my  bill  would 
be  good  for  the  grain  farmer,  good  for  the 
beef,  hog,  poultry  and  daily  producer, 
good  for  the  consumer,  and  yes,  even  good 
for  the  Government  and  taxpayer.  Fur- 
thermore, having  such  a  reserve  system 
would  avoid  our  having  to  periodically 
consider  imposition  of  "export"  embar- 
goes on  such  products,  which  could  prove 
very  damaging  to  our  Nation  in  world 
commerce. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  outlined  here 
today  two  major  problems  now  facing 
our  Nation.  One,  the  problem  with  which 
we  are  now  faced  concerning  expected 
cutbacks  in  production  of  meat,  and  poul- 
try products  over  the  next  several  months 
due  to  the  shortages  of  high  protein  feed- 
stuffs  complicated  by  retail  price  ceilings 
on  food.  Unfortimately,  President  Nixon's 
annoimcement  yesterday  will  result.  In 
my  judgment,  in  worsening — not  alle- 
viating this  situation. 

Two,  the  problem  created  by  this 
administration  and  Congress,  in  not  pro- 


viding for  the  maintenance  of  a  continu- 
ous anc'.  adequate  reserve  supply  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soybeans  to  pro- 
tect both  the  farmer  and  consumer 
against  the  effects  of  both  smpluses  and 
shortages. 

I  call  on  both  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  address  themselves  forth- 
rightly  to  resolving  both  these  problems — 
and  immediately. 

I  call  the  President's  attention  to  the 
five  specific  suggestions  that  I  made 
earlier  in  these  remarks  regarding  the 
immediate  short-term  crisis  we  are  faced 
with  relating  to  expected  shortages  of 
meat  and  poultry  products.  And,  I  urge 
both  the  President  and  the  Congress  to 
support  immediate  adoption  of  my  "con- 
sumer and  marketing  reserves"  legisla- 
tion which  I  am  introducing  here  today 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Mondale 
to  insure  against  a  repeat  of  the  current 
crisis  in  future  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  my  bill  concerning  this 
matter  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2005 

Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ainerica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1070  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  title  as  follows: 
"TITLE  XI— CONSUMER  AND  MARKETING 
RESERVES 

•Sec.  1101.  (a)  Effective  only  with  respect 
to  the  1974  through  1078  crops  of  wheat,  corn, 
grain  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  rye,  and  soy- 
beans, the  third  sentence  of  section  407  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  third  proviso 
(relating  to  the  minimum  price  at  which 
certain  grains  m  the  stocks  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  may  be  sold)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  'And 
provided  further,  That  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  not  sell  any  of  Its  stocks 
of  wheat,  corn,  grain  sorghum,  barley,  oats. 


or  rye,  respectively,  at  less  than  the  so-called 
established  price  applicable  by  law  to  the 
crop  of  any  such  commodity,  or  any  of  It.s 
stcxiks  of  soybeans  at  less  than  150  per  cen- 
tum of  the  current  national   average  loan 
rate  for  such  commodity,  adjusted   (In  the 
case  of  all  such  commodities)  for  such  cur- 
rent  market   differentials    reflecting   grade, 
quality,  location,  and  other  value  factors  as 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  sale  of  such 
commodity  will  (1)  cause  the  total  estimated 
carryover   of  such   commodity   at   the   end 
of  the  current  crop  year  for  such  commodity 
to  fall   below   six  hundred   million  bushels 
m  the  case  of  wheat,  forty  million  tons  in 
the  case  of  corn,  grain  sorghum,  barley,  oats, 
and  rye,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  million 
bushels  In  the  case  of  soybeans,  or  (2)   re- 
duce the  Corporation's  stocks  of  such  com- 
modity below  two  hundred  million  bushels  In 
the  case  of  wheat,  fifteen  million  tons  In  the 
case  of  corn,  grain  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  and 
rye.  or  fifty  mUllon  bushels  In  the  case  of 
soybeans;  and  In  no  event  may  the  Corpo- 
ration  sell   any  of   Its   stocks   of   any  sucli 
commodity  at  less  than  115  per  centum  of 
the  current  national  average  loan  rate  for 
the  commodity,   adjusted   for  such  current 
market  differentials  reflecting  grade,  quality, 
location,  and  other  value  factors  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  appropriate  plus  reason- 
able carrying  charges'  when  the  total  esti- 
mated  carryover   of   any   such    conmiodity 
Is  In  excess  of  that  specified  In  this  Act.  " 
"(b)   Section  407  of  such  Act   Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:   'In  any  year  In  which  the  Sec- 
retary estimates  that  the  carry-in  of  stocks 
of  wheat  will  be  less  than  six  hundred  mil- 
lion  bushels,  the  carryover  stocks  of  feed 
grains  will  be  less  than  forty  mUllon  tons, 
or  the  carryover  stocks  of  soybeans  will  be 
less    than   one   hundred    and    fifty   million 
bushels,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected, at  any  time  that  the  market  price  falls 
to  125  per  centum  of  the  announced  nonre- 
course loan  level  for  the  commodity  con- 
cerned, to  purchase  a  quantity  of  such  com- 
modity siftlclent  to  bring  the  total  reserve 
stcx^ks  of  the  commodity  to  six  hundred  mil- 
lion btishels  In  the  case  of  wheat,  forty  mil- 
lion tons  hi  the  case  of  feed  grains,  arid  one 
hundred  and  fifty  mUllon  bushels  In  the  case 
of  soybeans.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  price  support  loan  on  any 
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quantity  ol  whe»t,  feed  grftiiis,  or  soybeans 
sto'vd  under  seal  on  the  farm  or  in  private 
commercial  faclUties  Eball  be  extendad.  at  the 
optioa  of  the  producer,  for  a  period  of  two 
years  with  the  condition  that  any  such  loan 
may  toe  called  In  at  any  time  by  the  Secre- 
tary prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  two-year 
period  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
projected  carrj'over  Etocks  of  tl^e  commodity 
concerned  for  the  current  year  will  drop 
below  six  hundred  million  bushels  In  the  case 
of  wheat,  forty  million  tons  in  the  case  of 
feed  grains,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  million 
bustiels  in  the  case  of  aoybeaiLs.  As  used  in 
the  two  preceding  seuveuces,  the  term  'feed 
grains'  means  corn,  grain  sorghum,  barley, 
oats,  and  rye." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  another  news 
article  which  appeared  in  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal  which  reflects  farm  and 
food  industry  concerns  voiced  about  Mr. 
Nixon's  recent  actions  and  a  copy  of  a 
news  release  I  issued  today  highlighting 
some  of  my  own  personal  conversation.s 
with  respect  to  the  current  food  shortage 
situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows : 

Farmers  and  Food  Men  Believe  New 
Controls  Coulb  Bring  Suoriaces 

The  agriculture  and  food  industries  don't 
like  Phaae  S'j. 

That  Is  the  general  reaction  emergiitg  from 
a  WaU  Street  Journal  survey  yesterday  of 
famaers.  agriculcural  economists,  food- 
procflflaing  executives,  retailers  and  others  in 
tbe  poUtlcally-fiensltive  business  of  eupply- 
iuK  food  to  the  nation's  codsfiumers. 

Some  of  them  think  ti>e  prioe  freeee  could 
result  In  lower  production  of  some  foods — 
Kwat  and  eggs  for  example — and,  in  some 
places,  bring  shortages  of  such  items  as  Sour 
for  bakeries  and  fresh  regetables  In  super- 
markets. 

In  his  apeecli  Wediiesday  night,  Preskleut 
JUaon  ii«nt  funfaer  than  he  said  be  ever 
'vould  In  extending  price  ceilings  to  rav  farm 
products.  Under  Uie  new  rules,  \flialeaale 
and  retail  prices  cant  go  higher  than  their 
hlgtoeet  point  in  the  June  1-9  base  period, 
and  prloee  of  such  raw  products  as  eggs,  let- 
tuce and  other  foods  tliat  are  edible  in  their 
unprocessed  states  would  be  controlled  after 
the  first,  sale  by  farmers. 

lu  addition,  the  F^resldent  asked  Congress 
for  authority  to  ciirtall  exports  of  oonunodi- 
ties  and  foodstuSs  tf  necessary  to  hold  down 
prices  of  domestic  soppliee. 

"WTLt  OITLT   AStmAVATC  I^OBtrM" 

George  Doup,  president  of  the  Indiana 
Rirm  Bureau,  part  of  the  giant  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  calls  the  new  pro- 
gram "a  stopgap  measure"  that.  In  the  long 
run,  "wm  only  aggravate  the  problem  and 
certainly  not  solre  it." 

President  Nixon,  Mr.  Doup  says,  "proposed 
things  that  he  knows  •wont  worli." 

One  effect  of  the  new  rules  "may  be  the 
disappearance  of  eggs  from  the  grocery  shelf," 
predicts  Dale  F.  Bxitz,  director  of  the  com- 
modities division  of  the  Illinois  Farm  Bureau 
and  a  brother  of  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl 
Butz.  Dais  Bntz  says  farmers  were  counting 
on  egg  prices  rising  to  $1  dozen  this  year.  The 
ceiling  price  is  about  60  cents  a  dozen,  he 
says,  "and  egg  prodiicers  cant  make  a  profit 
at  that  price." 

Nell  Boomsma.  a  partner  in  a  family-owned 
CSB  concern  In  PeTla,  Iowa,  agrees.  Depend- 
ing on  the  celling  price  tor  livestock  feed 
that  is  finally  settled  on,  he  says  his  opera- 
tion could  possibly  lose  two  oeuts  a  doeen  or 
maybe  make  only  a  small  profit  in  the  next  60 
days.  Mr.  Boomsma  thinks  that  flocks  past 


their  prime  coiild  be  culled  sooner  as  a  result 
of  the  new  ooutrols,  vhldi  "could  craate  a 
shorter  supply  situation  at  the  end  of  tlie  60- 
day  pertod." 

FAXM  LEVn.  mPACT 

Clarence  Adamy,  president  ot  the  National 
Association  of  Pood  Chains,  says  that  super- 
markets forced  to  pay  profit-eroding  prices 
for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  during  tbe 
freeze  period  simply  won't  stock  many  of 
these  items.  He  says  that  from  25  to  50  meat 
items  ha^•e  been  dropped  from  supermarkets 
since  price  ceilings  on  beef,  pork,  lamb  and 
veal  were  instituted  in  April.  Those  ceilings 
remain  in  effect  under  the  new  controls. 

Charles  J.  Carey,  president  of  tbe  National 
Cauners  Aaaociation,  says  the  controls  may 
reduce  supplies  of  canned  food  products. 
"The  1973  packing  season  for  major  food 
products  is  Just  starting,"  he  says,  "but  there 
Is  imminent  danger  that  canners  may  not  be 
able  to  afford  to  purchase  the  raw  agricul- 
tural products  for  which  they  haven't  al- 
ready contracted.  This  would  be  exactly  con- 
trary to  the  President's  twin  goals  of  increas- 
ing food  supplies  and  curbing  inflation." 

In  bis  speech.  President  Nixon  made  a  point 
of  saying  that  food  prices  weren't  to  be  con- 
trolled at  the  farm  level,  but  the  food  indus- 
try isn't  buying  that  line. 

"Who  does  the  government  think  it's  kid- 
ding?" asiu  Boy  Keppy,  a  hog  farmer  In  Dav- 
enport, Iowa.  "A  freeze  from  the  end  product 
back  to  just  short  of  the  farm  driveway  ef- 
fectively freezes  prices  on  the  farm,  too." 

•"There's  simply  no  way  a  food  proceesor 
for  very  long  can  pay  a  price  to  a  fanner 
that's  higher  tluin  wiiat  he  can  recover  in 
ttte  marketplace,"  says  John  Butterbrodt, 
president  of  Associated  Vlilk  Producers  Inc., 
which  represents  some  40,000  Midwest  dairy 
farmers.  "When  such  situations  occur,  either 
one  or  both  of  two  things  will  happen  and 
neither  is  good  for  the  consumer  in  the  long 
run.  There'll  be  shortages  at  the  ceiling  prices 
and  black-market  conditions." 

HAS   BCKEDTTIXS    INCSEASi: 

Earlier  this  week,  Associated  Milk  Produc- 
ers announced  price  increases  of  four  oent.3 
to  six  cents  a  gallon,  effective  July  1.  Tbe 
new  rules  prevent  the  higlier  prices  from 
being  imposed  and  also  require  prices  that 
have  moved  higher  in  recent  days  to  be  rolled 
back  to  their  June  1-8  levels.  Several  super- 
markets were  doing  Just  that  yesterday  on 
some  200  Items. 

"We're  going  to  get  clobbered,"  one  super- 
mailDet  executive  says.  Adds  Mr.  Adamy  of 
the  food-chain  trade  grovp.  "We've  already 
suffered  a  sharp  decline  In  profits,  and  now 
we'll  face  l>ankrupticies." 

Most  food-industry  executives  complain 
that  the  60-day  freeze  unil  be  costly.  'Tt  Is 
dear  that  one  result  will  be  continued  pres- 
sure on  our  earnings — and  those  of  the  food 
irtduUxy  generally — since  the  freeiie  applies 
to  prices  but  not  to  many  of  our  costs,"  says 
C.  W.  Cook,  chairman  and  chief  execirtive 
officer  of  General  Foods  Corp.  Chief  among 
the  imregulated  costs  are  wages  and  interest 
rates,  both  of  which  are  Important  considera- 
tions throughout  the  agriculture  and  food 
industries. 

Leonard  Voss,  an  agricultural  economist  at 
the  TJnlverslly  of  Mlssotirl,  says  processors 
may  squeene  their  profits  by  paying  farmers 
as  much  as  they  can  if  supplies  are  short, 
just  to  keep  their  production  lines  rolling 
and  thereby  help  offset  fixed  costs.  But  others 
warn  that  processors  squee/'.ed  by  rising  raw 
BgrlciUt\iral  prices  and  tbe  new  ceilings 
might  slow  or  suspend  production,  causing 
a  chain  reaction  of  shortages. 

"What  do  you  suppose  would  happen  If 
wheat  prices  would  keep  rising?"  asks  one 
executive.  "Millers  could  start  cutting  down 
on  the  flotu'  they  produce,  or  suspend  pro- 
duction altogether,  and  that  would  close 
down  some  bakeries  pretty  fast." 


Two  elements  of  the  new  controls  work 
against  such  a  possibility,  however.  Tint,  the 
June  1-6  base  period  fixes  eetilogs  for  many 
foodstuffs  at  record  or  oear-reoord  levels, 
which  possibly  leaves  some  margin  for  in- 
creases in  prices  of  raw  agricultural  products 
from  which  they  are  derived. 

Second,  the  President's  request  for  atrthor- 
Ity  to  control  exports  is  designed  to  dampen 
the  strong  foreign  demand  that  has  helped 
push  prices  of  many  commodities  sharply 
liigher  in  recent  weeks,  "nils  more  'to  limit 
exports  was  in  fact,  tbe  single  bright  spot 
In  the  new  control  program  for  many  food- 
industry  executives. 

"The  government  could  open  the  export 
.spigot  or  close  it  as  needed."  says  R.  H.  Uhl- 
mann,  president  of  Standard  MiHlng  Co.  in 
Kansas  City.  "If  domestic  prices  rise  too  fast, 
they  could  allow  less  exports,  and  if  prices 
drop  they  coxild  allow  more.  I  think  that's  a 
wonderful  way  of  handling  it." 

But  farmers,  who  were  prodded  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  increase  production  this  year  in 
part  to  satisfy  increased  foreign  demand, 
don't  think  ciu'tailing  exports  Is  so  wonderful. 

"Farmers  are  pleased  with  the  high  prices" 
caused  partly  by  foreign  demand,  but  "no'.v 
the  President  wants  more  authority  to  cur- 
tall  that  demand,"  grumbles  Harold  B.  Steele, 
president  of  the  Illinois  Farm  Bure«Mi.  "Parm- 
ers  will  be  watdiing  what  be  does  wltta  that 
authority  very  carefully.  The  fanner's  con- 
fusion, frustration  and  caution  are  greater 
tlian  ever." 

That  view  is  echoed  by  Phillip  Bradshaw, 
president  of  the  niinois  Hog  Prodt»oers  Asso- 
ciation: "Farmers  will  hold  down  some  costs 
toy  the  President's  freeze  order,  but  tbo'e 
isn't  any  inoentlve  to  expand  production  \m- 
less  feed  costs  come  down,  and  I  don't  see 
anything  that  U  going  to  briag  feed  costs 
down  by  very  much." 

He  repeated  his  prediction  that  pork  pro- 
duction this  year  would  increase  toy  only  2';, 
to  3%  instead  of  by  10*^  or  more  as  was  ex- 
pected earlier. 

To  some  observers,  tbe  new  price  controls 
tiltlmately  wiU  have  less  effect  on  food  prices 
than  the  weather  and  other  factors  affecting 
farmoutput.  Ben  Baskln,  a  speculator  at  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  the  world's  largest 
commodity  futures  market,  says  "'Ifs  the  fate 
of  this  year's  crops,  and  not  prioe  freeaes  and 
export  controls,  that  tn  tbe  &aA  wiQ  tell  tbe 
tale." 

Possible  Pood  SHCWTacz  TwtBATiare  Wxxou 
ECOHOMIC    POLICIKS.    Httxphrtt    Sats 

■Washihgtok,  DX;,  Jux»e  18. — Senator  Hu- 
bert H.  Hunq>tarey  today  charged  that  Ppesi- 
dent  Nix>n'B  preacrlption  for  tbe  nation's 
current  economic  crisis  may  worseii — not  les- 
sen that  crisis — unless  there  is  immediate  ac- 
tion to  expand  food  production,  particularly 
animal  and  poultry  products. 

In  a  statement  prepared  for  delivery  ©n  the 
Senate  floor,  Humphrey  outlined  five  steps 
to  insure  azi  adequate  siippty  eft  antmal  prod- 
ucts for  consumers  later  tbls  year. 

"Our  nation  will  experience  a  critical  short- 
age of  protein  meals  and  urea  for  livestock 
and  poultry  feeding  operations  \mtll  the  1973 
crops  are  harvested,"  he  said. 

"The  margin  of  profit  for  farmers  is  cur- 
rently so  unattractive,  d\je  to  skyrotketintj 
pirioes  for  n-nimai  feedstuSE — particularly 
protein  n\eal8,  that  beef,  pouitiyj  bog  and 
dairy  producers  are  now  redudug  tbeir  cattle, 
hen.  sow  and  cow  numbers. 

•This  wUl  result  by  the  end  of  the  year 
In  shortages  of  these  animal  products  Which 
in  turn  either  will  require  rattoatng  or  en- 
courage black  marketing  of  U»ese  prod^icts. 

"The  Congress  shoiiHI  aiwieiw  tbe  need 
for  export  restrictions  on  certain  agricnltnrsl 
commodities.  But  I  reoomaaend  proo^  ac- 
tion to  secure  voluntary  agreemeois  wttb  our 
regular  foreign  customers  to  provide  them 
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with  an  equitable  share  of  the  limited  sup- 
ply of  animal  protein  feeds.  However,  the 
first  call  on  these  feed  grains  and  protein 
must  be  reserved  for  our  domestic  needs. 

•To  avoid  a  repeat  of  the  current  crisis 
in  future  years,  both  the  President  and  the 
Congress  sho\ild  support  the  adoption  of  my 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Reserve  legislation 
to  provide  adequate  reserve  stocks  of  wheat, 
feed  grains  and,  in  particular,  soybeans. 

"To  meet  the  needs  of  animal  products 
for  consiuners  later  this  year  I  suggest  that 
the  President  take  the  following  actions: 

(1)  Call  a  national  conference  of  oilseed 
crushers  and  feed  mixers  to  determine  neces- 
sary plans  for  coping  with  unexpected  short- 
ages of  meal  for  crushing  and  movement  of 
new  crop  soybeans  to  crushers  at  harvest 
time. 

Conduct  an  immediate  s\Trvey  of  available 
supplies  of  oilseeds,  protein  meals  and  urea 
to  determine  whether  any  supplies  are  l)eiug 
held  by  individual  concerns  in  excess  of  their 
own  needs,  or  by  foreign  buyers,  that  could 
toe  diverted  to  the  more  critical  shortage 
areas  between  now  and  harvest  time. 

(2)  Direct  ttie  Agricultual  Extension  Serv- 
ice to  launch  an  immediate  information 
and  education  program  designed  to  encotur- 
age  Increased  production  of  livestock  and 
poultry  products  and  to  advise  feeders  how 
to  reduce  levels  of  protein  In  tbeir  feed  ra- 
tions between  now  and  harvest  time. 

(3)  Request  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  give  top  national  priority  regard- 
ing tbe  availability  of  rail  cars  to  shippers 
moving  soybeans,  wheat  and  feed  grains  to 
U.  S.  livestock.  po'iUtry,  dairy  producers  and 
flour  mills. 

(4)  Suspend  for  90  days  load  weights  on 
Interstate  highways  for  trucks  nxtving  soy- 
beans, wheat  and  feed  grains  to  U.  S.  live- 
stock, poultry,  dairy  producers  and  millers. 

(5)  Instruct  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  take  appropriate  measures  to  as- 
sure producers  of  beef,  pork,  poultry  and 
dairy  products  reasonable  profit  margins  over 
tbe  next  several  months  when  the  cost  prioe 
squeeae  wUl  be  the  greatest.  , 

"In  order  for  the  price  ceilings  to  be  ef- 
fective, there  must  be  an  adequate  stipply 
of  animal,  poultry  and  dairy  prodticts.  Tbus, 
tbe  implementation  of  my  recommendations 
Is  necessary  to  make  tbe  Administration's 
program  work." 


By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Stmimgton.  and  Mr.  Eacleton)  : 
8.  2006.  A  blU  to  designate  the  Veter- 
ans' Administratioo  hospital  in  Columbia. 
Mo.,  as  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Memorial 
Veterans'  Hospital,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  CoBiimittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 


HABKT    S. 


TSUMAK    MEMOUAI.    VETEBANS 
HOa>ITAI. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Presidoit  today  I 
Introduce  l^lslatlon  to  designate  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitcd  at  Co- 
lumbia, Mo.,  as  tiie  "Harry  8.  Truman 
Memorial  Veterans'  Hospital."  Enact- 
ment of  this  measure  woold  represent 
only  the  fifth  time  that  Congress  has  seen 
fit  to  name  a  Veterans'  Administration 
medical  facility  in  memory  of  an  indliid- 
uaL  Harry  6.  Truman,  however,  was  a 
rare  and  great  American.  His  menwry  de- 
serves this  honor  not  only  because  Mr. 
Truman  served  during  World  War  I  as 
a  eourafsous  and  re^aected  artillery  cap- 
tain in  France,  but  because,  as  President, 
he  was  one  of  the  greatest  friends  his 
fellow  veterans  ever  had. 

Harry  8.  Truman's  Presidency  Is  noted 
for  the  enormous  change  in  the  direction 
of  world  affairs  represented  by  the  end 


of  World  War  II,  the  reconstruction  of 
Western  EanH>e  ajid  Japan,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Korean  conflict.  It  is  im- 
portant to  remember,  however,  that  in 
spite  of  the  pressures  of  foreign  affairs, 
President  Truman  did  not  forget  om* 
former  fighting  men  and  their  loved  ones. 
President  Truman  did  not  make  gi'eat 
speeches  in  praise  of  American  veterans 
and  then  allow  the  bureaucrats  in  his  ad- 
ministration to  cut  their  benefits.  Presi- 
dent Truman,  to  the  contraiy,  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  implementation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  comprehensive  system 
of  benefits  and  services  that  has  assisted 
the  veterans  and  survivors  of  three  major 
wars.  The  veterans  of  those  wars  who 
went  to  college  on  the  GI  bill,  who  bought 
a  house  with  a  GI  loan,  who  enjoyed  im- 
pro\'ed  health  care  following  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Veterans'  Adm.inist  ration 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in 
1946,  owe  a  special  debt  to  President  Tru- 
man. The  survivors  of  those  wars  whose 
death  compensation  and  pension  rates 
were  increased  are  also  indebted  to  him. 

It  is  in  recognition  of  this  special  debt 
that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  which  I  am  privileged  to  chair, 
wishes  to  honor  Mr.  Truman's  memory 
by  naming  the  excellent  Veterans'  Ad- 
m'nisti'atiou  ho-spital  at  Columbia,  Mo. 
alter  him. 

The  hospital  at  Columbia  is  one  of  four 
in  Ml'.  Ti'uman's  home  State,  and  one  of 
the  newest  in  the  Nation.  Built  in  1971, 
it  is  a  general  hospital  with  464  operating 
beds,  of  which  58  are  for  nursing  care 
and  120  are  for  neuropsychiatrlc  use. 
It  is  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri and  its  schools  of  medicine  and 
nursing,  permitting  excellent  sharing 
agreements  in  pathologj',  radiology,  and 
other  hospital  programs.  It  is  a  facility 
that  would  please  the  man  who,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  said : 

The  chief  responsibility  of  the  Government 
is  to  give  medical  care  to  veterans  wtio  ha've 
been  injured  in  the  eervioe,  to  assist  them 
to  asBunte  tbeir  place  in  society  as  productive 
and  self-reliant  cltteens,  and  to  give  neces- 
sary aid  to  the  families  of  veterans  deceased 
or  injured  from  service  caasee.  We  should 
also  provide  other  demobuieed  servioemen 
tvith  timely  readjustment  assistance  ou  a 
sound   basis. 

Ttie  first  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  World  War  Veteran  LegislatiQci.  Royal 
C.  Mbnsoa,  President  Ftanklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  Sam  Baybum,  and  Audie  L. 
Murphy  are  the  four  great  Americans 
whose  memory  has  been  iwDored  by 
naming  a  veterans'  medkal  facility  after 
Ihem, 

I  believe  it  fitting  to  add  tbe  name  of 
Harry  S.  Troman  to  this  select  list.  As 
President,  Mr.  Truman  faced  some  of 
the  most  difficult  decisions  in  the  history 
of  the  ■woild.  He  accepted  the  burden  of 
responsibility  for  the  fate  of  a  nation, 
and  pei'haps  the  entii'e  world,  without 
evei'  forgetting  the  needs  of  America's 
veterans,  their  dependents,  and  survivors. 
Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  we  will 
not  forget  him. 

Mr.  I^csident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  as  intro- 
duced be  printed  in  the  Rccxna. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 


the  bill  was  ordei-ed  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  fellows: 

s.  aoo« 

Be  it  enacted,  by  tft«  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  tKe  U-nited  States  o/ 
America  ir.  Congress  asitewiMed,  That  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  at  Co- 
lumbia, IiUsbOurl,  shall  hereafter  be  known 
and  redesignated  as  the  Harry  S.  Truman 
Memorial  Veterans'  Hospital.  Any  reference 
to  such  iwspital  in  any  law,  reg\ilat*on,  doc- 
vunent,  record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  deemed  a  reference  to  it  as 
the  Harry  S.  Tniman  Memorial  Veterans' 
Hospital. 

Sec.  2.  Tlie  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs is  authorized  to  provide  such  memorial 
at  the  above-named  hospital  as  be  may 
d«>em  suitable  to  preserve  the  nmembrance 
of  the  late  Harry  S.  Truman. 


Bj'  Mr.  TALMADGE: 

S.J.  Res.  122.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
allow  voluntary  prayer  or  meditation. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  TALAL^DGE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
honored  to  have  this  opportunity  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  rededicating  nuyself  to 
the  fight  to  restore  to  America's  childi-en 
the  right  to  engage  in  volimtary  praj'er 
and  Bible  reading  in  public  schools. 

I  do  so  in  tlie  knowledge  that  this  once 
again  puts  me  on  a  side  opposite  to  the 
UJ5.  Supreme  Court.  It  should  not  come 
as  a  secret  to  an^'one  that  tliis  is  a  posi- 
tion in  which  I  have  found  myself  with 
Increasing  frequency  in  the  past  decade 
or  so. 

I  have  indeed  had  ray  differences  witli 
the  Court  hi  the  past  So  have  a  good 
many  Members  of  the  Senate.  So.  in  my 
judgment,  have  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  American  people — a  majority 
that  has  been  ignored  while  the  Court 
bent  its  win  and  twisted  the  Constitution 
in  favor  of  a  nunority. 

Several  weeks  ago,  on  the  Introduction 
of  legislation  to  set  forth  certahi  require- 
ments foi*  service  £is  a  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  I  called  the  Court  "a  de- 
stnictive  nuisance."  I  know  of  no  better 
example  of  this  than  the  Court's  1962  and 
1963  i-ulings  against  voluntai'y,  nonxie- 
uominational  praj'er  and  Bible  reading  in 
public  schools.  In  these  cases,  the  Su- 
preme Court  destroyed  a  part  of  the  re- 
hgious  freedom  of  the  majority  in  oixler 
to  appease  the  nonreligious  minority. 

This  may  have  been  considered  a  great 
victory  by  libertarians.  But,  it  produced 
in  the  United  States  a  situation  that  I 
find  inoomprrfiensIWe.  On  the  one  hand, 
in  the  interest  of  free  speech  and  (fissent, 
unruly  young  people  can  sLout  foui- 
letter  obscenities  and  fin  the  football 
stadium  in  the  Nation's  Caiiltal  with 
marihuana  smoke  and  yet,  on  the  other 
liand,  childi^en  are  forbidden  to  aeek  Di- 
vine guidance  in  the  classroom- 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion is  so  clear  that  any  fourth-grade 
pupil  can  tmderstand  it.  It  states  simply 
that — 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
the  establishment  of  reUgion,  or  protalbtting 
tbe  free  exercise  thereof  .  .  . 

In  none  at  the  prayer  and  BiMe-read- 
ing  cases  nMed  upon  by  tbe  Supreme 
Court  liad  Congress  made  any  Jaw  cstab- 
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lishing  or  supporting  any  religion.  Nor 
did  tlie  legislature  of  any  State.  Nor  has 
there  been  any  State  action  compelling 
chlldien  to  pray  or  listen  to  the  Bible 
against  their  wills. 

I  submit  that  the  utterance  of  a  volun- 
tary, nondenominational  prayer  or  the 
reading  of  the  Bible,  by  those  who  wish 
to  do  so,  in  no  way  violates  the  Constitu- 
tion or  the  principle  of  separation  of 
church  and  state. 

But,  the  Court  has  itself  abused  the 
Constitution  by  prohibiting  the  "free 
exercise"  of  religion  that  is  guaranteed  in 
the  first  amendment.  I  have  spoken  on 
this  issue  many  times,  and  my  views  are 
well  known.  Justice  Potter  Stewart,  who 
dissented  in  the  New  York  prayer  case, 
summed  up  the  law  and  the  feelings  of  a 
majority  of  Americans  when  he  wrote: 

I  cannot  see  how  an  "ofBclal  religion"  Is 
established  by  letting  those  who  want  to  say 
a  prayer  say  it.  On  the  contrary.  I  think  that 
to  deny  the  wish  of  these  school  children  in 
reciting  this  prayer  is  to  deny  them  the 
opportunity  of  sharing  in  tlie  -spiritual  herit- 
age of  our  nation. 

The  Supreme  Court  itself  is  opened 
by  prayer.  The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  opened  by  prayer.  The  House  of 
Representatives  is  opened  by  prayer.  If 
seeking  divine  guidance  is  good  enough 
for  Supreme  Court  Justices,  Senators, 
and  Congressmen,  and  the  good  Lord 
knows  we  need  all  the  help  we  can  get 
these  days,  then  I  hold  that  there  is  a 
place  for  prayer  and  Bible  reading  among 
the  school  children  of  our  Nation. 

In  short,  we  can  all  agree  that  the  Con- 
stitution prohibits  the  Government  from 
embracing  any  religion  or  from  giving 
advantage  to  one  religion  over  another. 
But,  there  is  nothing  that  requires  the 
Government  to  be  hostile  to  religion. 

In  the  past,  I  have  introduced  and 
supported  constitutional  amendments  to 
restore  the  free  exercise  of  religion  to  all 
Americans.  I  take  this  opportunity  today 
to  do  so  again.  I  knov.-  of  no  better  way 
to  rededicate  myself  to  this  high  and 
worthy  purpose. 

I  now  introduce  a  joint  resolution  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  allow  voluntary  prayer  or 
meditation,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  extent  of  the  joint  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  122 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  nothing  contained  In 
this  Constitution  shall  abridge  the  right  of 
persons  lawfully  assembled,  in  any  public 
building  which  la  supported  In  whole  or  in 
part  through  the  expenditure  at  public 
funds,  to  participate  In  voluntary  prayer  or 
meditation. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

S.    1125 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1125,  to 
amend  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treatment, 
and  Rehabilitation  Act  and  othc;-  related 


acts  to  concentrate  the  resources  of  the 
Nation  against  the  problems  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism. 

S.    1977 

At  the  request  of  M.'  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick) 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stafford),  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1977,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Authorization  Act  of  1973. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

SENATE   RESOLUTION    07 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 67,  calling  on  the  President  to  pro- 
mote negotiations  for  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  1980 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Production  and  Sta- 
bilization of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  will  hold 
public  hearings  on  S.  1980,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  June  28 
and  29,  1973,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  5302, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

All  persons  wishing  to  testify  should 
contact  Mr.  Gerald  Y.  Allen,  room  5300, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  telephone 
225-7391. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  ENERGY 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  will  hold 
hearings  on  legislation  to  establish  a 
comprehensive  national  energy  research 
and  development  program  on  Thursday 
and  Friday,  June  21  and  22,  and  Wed- 
nesday, July  11,  1973.  These  hearings 
will  focus  on  the  provisions  of  S.  1283, 
the  National  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Policy  Act  of  1973,  introduced 
on  March  19, 1973,  by  myself  and  cospon- 
sored  by  27  other  Senators. 

Given  the  critical  role  of  energy  in  our 
society,  there  is  need  for  a  more  aggres- 
sive Federal  strategy  for  the  develop- 
ment and  commercial  demonstration  of 
nonnuclear  energy  technologies.  Signifi- 
cant advances  are  called  for  to  expand 
supply,  through  secondary  and  tertiary 
recovery  of  oil  or  the  gasification  of  coal; 
to  reduce  demand,  tlirough  more  efficient 
conversion  and  utilization  of  energy  sup- 
plies; and  to  reduce  environmental  dam- 
age caused  by  energy  extraction,  conver- 
sion and  use,  through  fuel  cleaning  and 
stack-gas  scrubbing  of  sulfur  oxides. 

Without  question  a  greater  Federal 
effort  is  required  on  nonnuclear  options. 
Fossil  fuel  technologies  appear  to  offer 
significant  near-term  payofifs,  while  non- 
conventional  energy  sources  hold  prom- 
ise for  long-term  payoffs.  The  princi- 
pal issue  is  not  whether  Federal  support 
of  this  effort  is  needed,  but  the  form  that 
will  be  most  effective  in  assuring  indus- 
ti-y's  expertise  Is  brought  to  bear  on  this 
problem. 

Invited  witnesses  include : 


Thursday,  June  21 : 

Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wlesner,  president,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology. 

The  Honorable  Joseph  C.  Swldler,  chair- 
man, New  York  State  Public  Service  Com- 
mission. 

Dr.  Chauncey  Starr,  president,  School  of 
Engineering  and  Applied  Science,  University 
ot  California. 

Mr.  John  P.  OXeary,  Director  of  Licensing, 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Friday,  June  22 : 

Mr.  Cliarles  Di  Bona,  Special  Consultant 
to  the  President. 

Dr.  H.  Guyford  Stever,  Director,  National 
Science  Foundation. 

The  Honorable  John  N.  Nasslkas,  Chair- 
man, Federal  Power  Commission. 

Tlie  Honorable  Dixy  Lee  Ray,  Chalrmaji, 
Atomic   Energy   Commission. 

Witnesses  for  July  11,  1973,  will  be 
announced  at  a  subsequent  time. 

Tliese  hearings,  which  are  being  held 
as  part  of  the  National  Fuels  and  Energy 
Policy  Study  (S.  Res.  45,  92d  Congress) , 
will  begin  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room  3110  of 
the  Dii-ksen  Senate  Office  Building,  with 
afternoon  sessions  beginning  at  2  p.m. 
Individuals  desiring  to  file  statements 
for  the  record  are  requested  to  transmit 
them,  in  10  copies,  to  the  committee  by 
July  20, 1973. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


RESTORATION  OF  PRAYERS  IN 
SCHOOLS  IS  A  RIGHT— AND 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  FURTHER  DE- 
LAYED 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
a  profound  sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  issue  that  I  join  in  observing  this 
day  of  rededication.  Today  we  renew 
oiu'  dedication  to  the  cause  of  restoring 
to  all  Americans  a  precious  right  that 
has  been  foolishly  and  arrogantly  taken 
from  us.  I  am  referring  to  the  right  to 
participate  in  prayer  in  public  schools 
and  public  buildings. 

Today  we  mark  an  anniversary,  a  mel- 
ancholy anniversary.  It  is  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  the  misguided  Supreme  Court 
decision  banning  prayer  in  public  schools 
and  buildings.  Today  we  mark  this  an- 
niversary by  rededicating  ourselves  to 
the  task  of  correcting  the  wrong  inflicted 
by  that  decision. 

I  believe  that  decision  was  based  on  a 
mistaken  reading  of  the  Constitution, 
and  that  many  people  are  mistaken 
about  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  cor- 
recting that  decision. 

Some  people  who  support  the  original 
Court  decision,  and  who  oppose  our  ef- 
fort to  correct  it,  misunderstand  our  in- 
tentions. I  have  heard-it  said  that  the 
Court  decision  protects  people  from 
being  "forced"  to  pray,  and  that  we  who 
oppose  the  decision  actually  want  to 
force  people  to  pray.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  We  only  want  to 
restore  the  right  to  pray  so  that  any- 
one who  wants  to  exercise  that  right  may 
do  so.  That  is,  we  are  only  trying  to  pro- 
tect— for  all  Americans,  of  all  faiths — 
the  right  to  what  the  Constitution  calls 
"the  free  exercise"  of  religion. 

The  first  amendment  has  been  wrong- 
ly construed  to  ban  public  prayer.  I  firm- 
ly believe  that  a  correct  reading  of  the 
first  amendment  should  emphasize  two 
points. 
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First,  the  amendment  says  that  "Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion."  The  crucial 
word  here  Is  "establishment."  Tbe 
Pounding  Fathers  wanted  to  prevent 
anyone  from  using  the  power  of  the 
Grovemment  to  give  any  religion  an 
official,  preferred  status.  That  is,  in  the 
first  part  of  the  first  amendment  the 
Uill  of  Rights  declares  that  the  Govern- 
ment must  be  neutral  in  treating  all 
rtligions  alike.  But  this  was  never  in- 
tended to  mean  that  the  Government 
must  actively  disassociate  itself  from 
the  worship  of  God. 

The  second  half  of  the  first  amend- 
ment's language  regai'ding  religion  says 
that  there  shall  be  no  law  "prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  of  religion."  This  second 
half  of  the  l^rst  amendment  indicates 
that  the  Government's  obligation  to  be 
neutral  between  religions  does  not  oblige 
the  Government  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
practice  of  religion.  And  it  certainly 
does  not  justify  the  Court  decision  that 
has  had  the  effect  of  making  the  Govern- 
ment an  impediment  to  the  practice  of 
religion. 

The  Court's  decision  against  prayer  Is 
especially  silly  and  destructive,  because 
it  falls  heaviest  on  children.  That  is,  the 
principal  effect  of  the  decision,  the  most 
fai'-reacliiug  effect  of  the  decision,  has 
been  to  banish  the  worship  of  God  from 
schools. 

Consider  how  silly  that  is. 

When  Americans  pledge  allegiance  to 
the  flag,  they  pledge  allegiance  to  our 
Republic,  "under  God."  That  Is,  our 
pledge  of  allegiance  acknowledges  tlie 
fact — that  it  is  a  fact — that  we  ai'e  a 
republic  of  religious  people.  Ours  is  a 
nation  of  immigrants  and  our  people 
represent  all  the  great  faiths  of  man- 
kind. But,  united  in  toleration  of  our 
religious  differences,  we  are  also  united 
in  our  common  religious  spiiit. 

When  the  U.S.  Senate  convenes  each 
day  we  begin  with  a  prayer.  Tliis  prac- 
tice acknowledges  the  fact — and  it  is  a 
fact — that  we  who  make  laws  must  begin 
by  acknowledging  our  dependence  on 
the  God  whose  moral  law  binds  us  all. 

■When  the  Supreme  Court  itself  begins 
its  public  sessions  the  name  and  blessings 
of  God  are  invoked.  This  acknowledges 
the  fact — and  it  is  a  fact — tliat  judges 
must  seek  guidance  frran  the  Judge  of  us 
aU. 

We  in  the  Congress,  like  the  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  are  required  to  pro- 
tect the  precious  and  inalienable  rights 
of  the  American  people.  And  what  does 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  say 
about  these  rights?  It  says  that  we  are 
endowed  by  our  Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  examples 
of  the  public  reverence  for  God  that 
permeates  our  Nation.  Today,  on  this 
day  of  rededication.  we  are  reaffirming 
the  wisdom  of  such  pubhc  reverence.  We 
are  pledging  to  correct  a  relatively  re- 
cent decision  that  represented  a  sharp 
departiu'e  from  American  tradition. 

This  is  the  point  that  needs  empha- 
.^izing. 

We  want  only  to  restore  to  Americans, 
and  especially  to  yoimg  Americans,  the 
Tight  to  pray  in  public  schools  and  build- 


ings. We  are  seeking  to  restore  a  tradi- 
tional right.  It  was  the  Court,  which 
struck  down  this  right,  that  departed 
frwn  the  settled  practices  of  centuries. 

The  lesscm  is  clear. 

Tliose  who  believe  public  prayer  is  con- 
trary to  the  letter  of  the  Constitution 
simply  do  iK»t  know  how  to  read  the  Con- 
stitution. 

These  who  believe  public  prayer  is  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
pimply  do  not  understand  what  the 
Pounding  Fathers  understood — that  free- 
dom under  man's  laws  presupposes  rev- 
erence for  the  laws  of  God. 

Tho,s3  who  believe  public  prayer  in- 
volves forcing  people  to  do  something 
simply  do  not  iwderstand  the  issue. 

'Hio.'se  who  believe  public  prayer  is 
somehow  contrary  to  the  proper  spirit 
of  religion  do  not  agree  with  the  vast 
majority  of  American  clerg^'men,  of  all 
faiths,  who  oppose  the  ban  on  public 
prayer. 

"ITiose  who  think  public  prayer  is  some- 
how harmful  to  those — be  they  childi'en 
or  adults — who  participate,  have  not 
produced  a  shred  of  evidence  of  this 
hai-m,  and  they  are  ignoring  the  evidence 
of  history.  After  all,  Ameiica  was  built 
by,  and  achieved  greatness  through, 
men  and  women  who  feared  God  and 
■worshipped  Him.  They  considered  it 
proper  and  even  essential  to  profess  their 
vxorship  in  prayer  on  public  occasions. 

Tills,  then,  is  what  this  day  of  rededi- 
cation is  all  about.  It  is  about  correcting 
a  10-yeai-  old  Court  decision  that  flies  in 
the  face  of  hundreds  of  years  of  Ameri- 
can tradition. 

This  day  of  rededication  is  about  re- 
storing a  right  to  all  Americans.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  v.ith  depriving  anyone  of 
any  right. 

This  day  of  rededication  is  about  re- 
affirming tlie  principles  of  reverence  for 
God  that  are  basic  to  our  God-fearing 
Republic. 

I  am  sure  that  the  cau.se  to  which  we 
rededicate  ourselves  today  will  be 
crowned  with  success.  I  am  sure  that  our 
cause  represents  the  deepest  desires  of 
the  American  people. 

As  has  been  said,  on  Earth,  God's  work 
must  truly  be  our  own.  So  I  say:  Let  us 
get  on  with  the  business  of  restoring  to 
Americans  thqir  traditional  right  to  pub- 
lic prayer. 

SCHOOL  PRAYERS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  10 
yeare  ago,  the  Supreme  Court  inflicted  a 
t'lave  injustice  upon  all  America  by  ban- 
ning prayers  in  our  public  schools.  Tliis 
decision  struck  at  the  roots  of  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  and  the  source  of  our 
national  character  and  greatness. 

By  its  refusal  to  allow  little  childien 
to  bow  their  heads  in  morning  prayers, 
the  Court  upset  a  balanced  educational 
system  that  was  not  only  aimed  at  de- 
veloping their  minds  but  also  at  awaken- 
ing their  heaits  and  spirits. 

But  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  restora- 
tion of  prayers  to  the  classi'oom  is  an  is- 
sue that  has  not  been  aUowed  to  die. 
Conoeined  parents  all  across  the  United 
States — particuarly  in  my  own  State  of 
Arkansas — ^have  been  outspoken  on  this 
Issue. 


These  parents  wish  their  children  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  recognize  and 
show  their  respect  and  reverence  for  a 
Supreme  Being.  These  parents  with  their 
childroi  to  pause  and  consider  their  faith 
each  day  as  they  go  about  their  work  in 
pursuit  of  an  education. 

The  celebration  of  National  Rededica- 
tion Day  this  Sunday,  June  17,  1973,  pro- 
vides us  with  an  opportunity  to  rededi- 
cate ourselves  to  correcting  tliis  injustice 
that  has  been  imposad  upon  the  Ameri- 
can (>eople.  This  can  best  be  acccHnpIished 
by  giving  appro\'al  to  the  School  Prayei* 
Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
The  miUions  of  chiidroi  in  the  public 
schools  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
begin  their  day  with  a  prayer  if  they 
wish. 

Ill  the  contemporary  climate  of  un- 
rest and  permissiveness,  I  am  convinced 
that  it  would  be  worthwiiile  for  Ameri- 
cans to  turn  their  attention  to  and  show- 
greater  reverence  for  the  higher  values 
that  are  present  In  religion.  Allowing 
students  to  voluntarily  participate  in  of- 
fering prayers  in  the  schools  would  great- 
ly strengthen  moral  consciousness  and 
is  the  best  guarantee  of  the  Nation's  fu- 
ture greatncFS. 

In  conclusion.  Mi-.  President,  while  I 
firmly  believe  in  the  separation  of  church 
and  state,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  separa- 
tion of  our  children  from  the  opportunity 
to  publicly  acknowledge  their  God  by 
offering  prayers  in  the  public  schools. 


FREEDOM  TO  PRAY 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  Sun- 
day, June  17,  will  be  the  10th  armivcr- 
sai-y  of  the  Supreme  Couit  decision  ban- 
ning prayer  in  our  public  schools.  Re- 
grettably, It  will  also  mark  the  10th  year 
that  Congress  has  failed  to  do  anything 
to  change  that  decision. 

In  my  travels  around  Oklahoma,  I 
have  found  that  this  10-3rear-old  Su- 
preme Court  decision  is  still  unaccepta- 
ble to  the  majority  of  our  people.  Th^y 
carmot  understand  why  their  elected 
leaders  have  done  notliing  to  change  that 
decision. 

Vii-tuajly  every  American  has  been 
taught  from  childhood  about  our  reli- 
gious heritage.  That  religious  heritage 
is  a  very  real  and  an  important  part  of 
cm"  Ameiican  hlstorj'.  Yet  our  Supreme 
Com-t  has  interpreted  our  Constitution, 
particularly  the  first  amendment,  so  as 
to  demand  sterility  of  prayer  on  the 
part  of  public  schools. 

Oui-  Founding  Fathers  liad  no  inten- 
tion of  divorcing  prayer  from  govern- 
ment— ^much  less  from  our  childi'en  in 
their  schools.  On  September  24,  1789,  the 
V(H-y  day  tliat  Congress  passed  Uie  first 
amendment,  they  also  passed  a  resolu- 
tion calling  on  the  President  to  proclaim 
a  national  day  of  thanksgiving  and 
prayer.  The  issue  of  the  first  amendment 
v.-as  raised  but  was  rejected.  On  October 
3,  1789,  Pi'esident  Washington  issued  the 
Thanksgiving  proclamation,  and  with 
two  exceptions,  every  President  since  has 
followed  suit.  Today,  both  Houses  of 
Congress  have  chaplains,  and  our  Su- 
preme CX)urt  sessions  are  opened  with 
prayer.  Our  history  is  replete  with  ex- 
amples of  Government  leaders  recognlz- 
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ing  and  calling  for  divine  guidance.  The 
first  amendment  reflects  not  congres- 
sional fear  of  religion,  but  the  fear  of  an 
established  church  or  state  religion. 

I  strongly  believe  in  our  tradition  smd 
constitutional  guarantee  of  separation 
of  church  and  state.  But  separation  of 
church  and  state  should  not  prohibit  a 
class  from  voluntarily  beginning  their 
day  with  a  simple  prayer  of  thanks. 

No  child  should  be  forced  to  partici- 
pate in  classroom  prayer.  But  at  the 
same  time,  no  child  should  be  forced  not 
to  participate.  We  should  have  the  free- 
dom to  pray  or  not  to  pray. 

The  prayer  of  a  New  York  kinder- 
garten class  which  the  Supreme  Court 
held  repugnant  to  oiir  Constitution  was 
as  follows: 

Thank  you  for  the  world  30  sweet 
Thank   you   for  the   food  we  eat 
Thank  you  for  the  birds  that  sing 
Thank  you  God.  for  everything 

There  is  something  WTong  in  America 
when  our  Court  forbids  that  particular 
prayer,  yet  sanctions  all  kinds  of  ob- 
scenities under  the  guise  of  free  speech. 

It  is  important  that  a  prayer  amend- 
ment be  passed  in  the  near  future.  The 
longer  we  are  deprived  of  a  freedom,  the 
easier  it  will  be  to  forget  the  need  for 
that  freedom. 

Let  us  not  allow  10  more  years  to 
slip  by  without  a  constitutional  guar- 
antee of  our  freedom  to  pray.  We  must 
not  allow  the  least  erosion  of  those  liber- 
ties which  our  forebearers  fought  so 
valiantly  to  obtain. 


PRAYER  IN  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  10 
years  ago  Simday,  June  17.  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Coui't  handed  down  the  second 
of  its  two  decisions  banning  volimtary 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  the  public 
schools  of  ovir  Nation.  Since  that  time 
there  has  been  a  growing  wave  of  support 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  to  repeal 
the  Court's  interpretation  of  the  first 
amendment  and  reinstate  voluntary 
prayer  in  our  public  schools  and  build- 
ings. 

This  year  June  17  will  be  the  occasion 
of  National  Rededication  Day  ceremonies 
around  the  Nation,  focusing  on  the  fight 
to  gain  congressional  approval  of  the 
school  prayer  amendments.  As  sponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  10  and  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  4,  two  of  the  prayer 
amendments  introduced  in  the  Senate, 
I  am  encouraged  by  this  outflow  of  sup- 
port. The  vast  majority  of  Americans 
are  behind  this  effort,  and  Congress 
should  give  speedy  approval  to  the  prayer 
amendment. 

The  following  statistics  on  support  for 
the  school  prayer  amendment  are  in- 
teresting. 

In  January  1971,  Opinion  Research, 
Inc.,  of  Princeton,  N.J..  asked  the  follow- 
ing question  for  the  television  show  "The 
Advocates: 

Would  you  favor  or  oppose  a  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  to  permit  the  \\a»  of 
prayers  in  public  schools? 

Eighty  percent  of  those  who  responded 
said  they  favored  school  prayer. 
Thiee  States  have  had  specific  refer- 


endums  on  the  school  prayer  issue.  On 
November  3,  1970,  Maryland  voted  73 
percent  in  favor  of  school  prayer.  On 
March  14.  1972,  Florida  voted  79  percent 
in  favor.  And  on  November  7,  1972,  Mas- 
sachusetts voted  82  percent  in  favor. 

In  addition,  in  my  travels  throughout 
Pennsylvania  I  have  found  that  the  great 
majority  of  Pennsylvania  favor  the 
restoration  of  school  prayer. 

Mr.  President,  it  rests  within  tlie  power 
of  the  Senate  to  reverse  the  Supreme 
Court  ban  on  school  prayer.  Today,  on 
the  lOtli  anniversary  of  the  Court's  most 
recent  antiprayer  decision,  I  urge  Sen- 
ators to  join  with  me  in  pressing  for  im- 
mediate consideration  and  approval  of 
the  school  prayer  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  state- 
ments by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  on  the  subject 
of  prayer  in  our  public  schools. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Baker 
This  Is  an  especially  significant  week  for 
all  Americans  involved  In  the  long  struggle 
to  reaffirm  the  right  of  voluntary  prayer. 

This  week  marks  both  the  tenth  anniver- 
sary of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court's 
restrictive  ruling  on  school  prayer  and  the 
beginning  of  a  concerted  drive  to  bring  the 
school  prayer  amendment  to  a  vote  In  the 
Senate. 

Sunday,  Jime  17.  will  be  observed  by  sup- 
porters of  voluntary  prayer  throughout  the 
nation  as  National  Rededication  Day.  This 
observance  is  Uitended  to  underline  the  com- 
mitment of  all  who  support  voluntary  prayer. 
I  am  happy  to  Join  with  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwelker)  and  other 
sponsors  of  S.J.  Res.  84  in  expressing  our 
concern  that  the  Senate  be  afforded  the 
earliest  feasible  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
merits  of  this  proposed  prayer  amendment. 
Since  coming  to  the  Senate  in  1967,  the 
prayer  amendment  has  been  one  of  my  pri- 
mary legislative  priorities.  The  pvirsuit  of 
this  objective,  however,  has  been  particularly 
frustrating.  The  moments  of  the  prayer 
amendment's  near  success  on  the  floor  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  have  been  far  ex- 
ceeded by  the  years  of  its  lengthy  confine- 
ment in  committee. 

When  I  offered  the  prayer  amendment  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment on  October  13,  1970,  the  amendment 
was  approved  In  the  Senate  by  a  roll-call 
vote  of  50-20,  a  margin  of  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  those  present  and  voting. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  a  similar 
voluntary  prayer  amendment  introduced  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Congress- 
man Chalmers  Wylle  of  Ohio  failed  by  only 
a  narrow  margin  to  win  the  two-thirds  ma- 
jority. 

It  Is  apparent  that  today,  ten  years  after 
the  Supreme  Court  decision,  a  determined 
majority  of  the  members  of  Congress  are 
ready  to  rededlcate  their  efforts  to  achieve 
passage  of  an  amendment  favoring  volun- 
tary prayer. 

This  amendment,  however,  has  yet  to  be 
dealt  with  conclusively. 

Opponents  of  this  legislation  have  ex- 
pressed their  concern  that  the  adoption  of 
any  prayer  amendment  could  present  a  con- 
flict with  the  guarantee  of  religious  freedom 
contained  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Their  arguments  stress  the  first  words  of 
the  First  Amendment,  "Congress  shall  make 
no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  reli- 
gion." Less  emphasis,  however.  Is  usually 
placed  on  the  companion  clause  "or  prohib- 
iting the  free  exercise  thereof  .  .  ." 


The  crucial  issue  with  regard  to  the  prayer 
amendment,  however.  Is  precisely  the  Issue 
of  free  expression  of  religious  belief.  The  pro- 
hibition of  an  establishment  of  religion  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights  wisely  ensures  that  no 
single  religious  denomination  will  gain  pre- 
eminence as  the  nation's  established  church. 
The  framers  of  the  Constitution  and  tlie 
Bill  of  Rights  had  observed  the  Inequities 
resulting  from  the  privileged  operations  of 
the  established  churches  in  Europe  and  in 
the  various  colonies.  They  were  determined 
that  no  such  arrangement  be  allowed  to  in- 
fringe on  the  right  of  all  citizens  to  worship 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences. 

It  also  seems  abundantly  clear,  though, 
that  it  was  not  the  Intent  of  the  founding 
fathers  to  place  arbitrary  limits  on  the  free 
expression  of  religious  convictions  throi'.gh 
voluntary  prayer  in  public  buildings. 

The  Continental  Congress  opened  with  a 
moment  of  prayer,  Just  as  the  Senate  and 
I'le  House  of  Representatives  do  today  and 
have  done  since  the  earliest  days  of  our  Na- 
tion. The  Supreme  Court  Itself  Is  convened 
with  the  words: 

God  save  the  United  States  and  this  Hon- 
orable Court. 

The  Importance  of  the  free  expression  of 
religloxis  belief  in  our  national  life  has  con- 
sistently been  acknowledged  by  our  nation's 
leaders.  It  has  been  a  recurring  theme  in 
Presidential  Inaugural  addresses  and  other 
major  statements. 

George  Washington  In  his  farewell  address 
advised:  "Let  us  with  caution  indulge  the 
supposition  that  morality  can  be  maintained 
without  religion.  Reason  and  experience 
both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  national  mo- 
rality can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious 
principles." 

In  an  official  proclamation,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln declared:  "The  people  of  the  United 
States  recognize  the  supreme  authority  and 
just  government  of  Almighty  God  In  all  the 
affairs  of  men  and  of  nations." 

John  Kennedy  emphasized  this  theme  In 
his  inaugural  address,  saying  "The  people  of 
the  United  States  affirm  that  the  rights  of 
man  come  not  from  the  generosity  of  the 
state  but  from  the  hand  of  God." 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  voluntary 
prayer  amendment  is  in  keeping  with  this 
spirit  of  our  heritage. 

The  prayer  amendment  is  not  designed  to 
coerce  conformity  of  religious  belief.  By  Its 
voluntary  provision,  It  Is  Intended  only  to 
reaffirm  the  right  of  religious  expression. 

Freedom  of  religion  remains  assured.  Any- 
one wishing  to  participate  In  prayer  would 
be  free  to  do  so;  anyone  not  wishing  to  par- 
ticipate would  be  free  to  abstain.  In  any 
circumstance,  toleration  of  the  beliefs  of 
others  will  continue  as  an  essential  element 
of  our  national  heritage. 

The  struggle  for  the  reaffirmation  of  vol- 
untary prayer  Is  a  grassroots  Issue  In  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  extremely  un- 
usual for  such  an  Issue  to  sustain  the  senti- 
ment of  so  many  people  over  a  ten  year 
period. 

Despite  a  decade  of  discouragement,  sup- 
porters of  voluntary  prayer  have  continued 
to  work  quietly  and  responsibly  for  that 
cause.  This  Is  evidenced  In  the  overwhelming 
support  for  voluntary  prayer  expressed  hi 
state  referendums,  resolutions  In  state  leg- 
islatures and  town  councils,  and  the  cam- 
paigns of  church,  civic,  fraternal,  and  serv- 
ice organizations  and  Individual  citizens. 

Vountary  prayer  has  received  the  endorse- 
ment of  voters  In  three  statewide  referen- 
dums In  the  past  three  years.  Maryland 
voters,  on  November  3.  1970,  favored  the 
prayer  amendment  by  73  percent;  Florida 
voters,  on  March  14,  1972,  voted  79  percent 
m  favor;  Massachusetts  voters,  on  November 
7,  1972,  supported  the  amendment  with  a 
majority  vote  of  better  than  82  percent. 
The  General  Assembly  of  my  home  State 
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of  Teimessee  and  a  number  of  other  State 
legislatures  have  passed  resolutions  of  sup- 
port for  the  prayer  amendment.  Indlcatmg 
the  favorable  reaction  this  amendment 
would  receive  when  presented  to  the  states 
for  ratification. 

For  too  long  the  political  niachUiery  has 
been  unresponsive  to  the  wishes  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  pec^le 
on  this  Issue.  I  Invite  all  our  colleagues, 
regardless  of  their  particular  views,  to  join 
us  In  bringing  the  prayer  amendment  to  a 
vote  in  the  Senate  as  rapidly  as  Is  reason- 
ably possible. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  united  legislative 
effort  and  the  actlonj  of  supporters  of  vol- 
untary prayer  throughout  the  country  will 
prove  successful  in  achieving  this  goal. 

Statement  of  Senator  Hoti.iNcs 

Sunday,  June  17,  marks  the  tenth  anni- 
versary of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
banning  prayer  and  religious  activities  In  our 
nation's  public  schools.  This  year,  June  17 
will  be  observed  as  National  Rededication 
Day.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  restoring  volun- 
tary prayer  In  our  public  schools  and  build- 
ings. 

Ours  Is  a  religious  country.  Although 
America  has  no  state  religion.  It  was  founded 
as  a  religious  state.  And  throughout  our  his-  - 
tory,  religion  has  been  a  vital  factor  in  giv- 
ing meaning  to  our  Individual  lives,  in  hold- 
ing our  people  together,  and  In  instilling  a 
sense  of  community  and  shared  experience. 
Without  that  sense  of  religious  community — 
that  exhllirating  sense  of  togetherness  in 
meeting  life's  challenges  under  God — no  peo- 
ple can  achieve  greatness. 

Our  country  has  been  sustained  through 
many  difficult  times  by  the  religious  freedom 
guaranteed  hi  the  First  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  Con- 
stitution did  not  create  this  right — rather  it 
recognl2%s  and  upholds  It.  But  now,  under 
the  twisted  logic  of  so-called  Judges  of  the 
law,  this  fundamental  right  has  been  denied 
the  people. 

It  is  a  terrible  thing  In  our  land  when  one 
can  shout  four-letter  words  In  the  class- 
room, bvit  cannot  pray  the  Lord's  Prayer.  It 
Is  a  terrible  thing  when  the  Constitutional 
Amendment  to  protect  the  freedoms  of  re- 
ligion and  speech  can  allow  obscenity  and 
pornography  to  flood  the  land,  while  God  is 
kept  behind  a  curtain  of  tortured  legalities. 

We  must  act,  and  act  now,  to  return  this 
most  precious  of  rights  to  the  people  of 
America.  Some  years  ago  It  was  my  privilege 
to  support  the  inclusion  of  the  phrase  "un- 
der God"  m  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance.  It  was 
In  that  same  vein  that  I  became  a  co-sponsor 
of  a  Constitutional  Amendment  to  restore 
voluntary  prayer  to  our  public  places. 

Let  us  use  this  time  of  rededication  to 
marshal  our  forces  and  to  undertake  a  con- 
certed drive  to  have  the  School  Prayer 
Amendment  passed  and  ratified.  It  will  take 
hard  work  and  dedication,  but  at  Issue  Is 
whether  this  nation  w^ill  preserve  and  re- 
plenish the  religious  convictions  that  took  us 
to  greatness.  There  is  no  more  important 
Issue  before  our  society  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  Is  already  late. 
A  precious  right  has  been  denied  our  people 
for  many  yeai-s  already.  A  great  vtrong  has 
been  done  them.  We  must  act  at  once  to  re- 
pair this  wrong.  In  so  dohig,  we  will  return 
to  the  people  a  right  which  should  have  been 
theirs  all  along. 


WILL  PRICES  BE  BETTER  THE 
SECOND  TIME  AROUND? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Past  "Mr. 
Nixon's  Second  Freeze,"  Is  an  excellent 
expression  and  analysis  of  the  pitfalls  of 
Nlxonomlcs. 


Over  the  past  four  and  a  half  years  the 
American  people  have  suffered,  at  the 
hands  of  this  administration,  a  recession, 
imemployment,  frozen  wa«es,  skyrocket- 
ing prices,  dollar  devaluation,  fuel  short- 
ages, meat  ceilings,  high  Interest  rates, 
dollar  speculation,  stock  market  declines, 
budget  cuts  in  people  oriented  programs, 
tax  breaks  for  the  giant  corporations, 
rent  hikes,  housing  priced  out  of  the 
market,  commodity  speculation,  phases, 
promises,  peptalks,  a  Nixon  inflation  tax, 
and  assurances  from  the  highest  author- 
ity in  the  land  that  there  was  enough 
"right  witli  our  economy"  for  us  not  to 
won-y  about  what  is  wrong  with  the 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  preach  doom 
and  gloom.  I  am  an  optimist.  I  want  to 
be  optimistic  on  our  economy.  I  want 
growth.  I  want  high  wages.  I  want  com- 
panies to  enjoy  reasonable  and  fair 
profits.  I  want  a  growing  stock  market, 
and  I  want  stabilized  prices. 

Tliat  is,  I  believe,  what  we  all  want. 

Unfortunately,  -ihat  is  what  we  do  not 
have. 

Perhaps  it  is  still  one  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
"great  goals." 

But,  as  the  editorial  in  the  Post  points 
out  what  is  important  now  is  what  follows 
the  freeze.  What  kind  of  program  will 
phase  4  or  what  ever  it  Is  called  turn 
out  to  be? 

And.  w  ill  this  program  consider  some 
of  the  points  in  the  Post  editorial: 

Will  the  rhetoric  about  the  "average 
worker  earning  more  today  than  ever  be- 
fore" become  a  key  assimiption  on  which 
wage  controls  are  predicated? 

Will  the  flli'tation  on  trade  and  inter- 
national economics  with  the  Soviet  Union 
replace  other  steady  customers  of  oiu" 
foreign  customers? 

Will  the  next  phase  be  based  on  an 
understanding  of  our  economic  picture — 
unhampered  by  fights  over  academic 
theories. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Nixon's  Second  Freeze 

So  far,  so  good.  President  Nixon's  freeze 
on  prices  will,  once  again,  at  least  keep  mat- 
ters from  getting  much  worse  while  the  eco- 
nomic debate  goes  on  within  the  administra- 
tion. If  the  President  had  not  taken  action 
agaUist  the  Inflation,  Congress  would  certain- 
ly have  legislated  It-s  own  freeze.  But  the 
freeze  Is  only  the  beglnnUig. 

We  are  now  movUig  toward  a  renewed  sys- 
tem of  controls  and,  while  the  President  has 
not  entirely  made  up  his  mind,  these  con- 
trols will  have  to  be  extensive.  It  Is  a  waste 
of  time  at  this  point  to  carry  on  the  argu- 
ment whether,  in  theory  and  in  the  abstract, 
controls  are  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing.  They 
have  become  a  necessary  thing,  like  taxation. 
As  in  the  case  of  taxation,  only  the  detailed 
applications  are  worth  discussing  now. 

In  his  customary  fashion,  Mr.  Nixon  hedged 
his  announcement  with  extensive  apologle.^; 
for  his  deviation  from  the  pure  doctrine  of 
the  free  market.  He  offered  vehement  assur- 
ances that  the  controls  will  be  only  tempo- 
rary. As  usual,  his  address  was  sprinkled  with 
lines  from  the  speech  that  he  might  have 
given  if  he  were  currently  leading  the  oppo- 
sition to  some  other  President  whose  eco- 
nomic program  had  gone  wildly  Inflationary. 


Tills  habit  of  Mr.  Nixon's  is  no  doubt  harm- 
less, as  long  as  everyone  understands  that  t'ne 
next  controls  wUl,  in  fact,  be  far  more  tem- 
porary. The  degree  of  rigidity  will  rise  and 
decline  with  changing  circumstances.  But  a 
federal  prices  and  wages  policy  now  deserves 
to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  permanent  ma- 
chinery for  running  the  country,  like  the 
federal  monetary  policy.  Two  years  ago,  at 
the  time  of  the  first  freeze.  It  was  possible  to 
think  that  one  dose  of  economic  discipline 
might  break  tJie  cycle  of  inflationary  expec- 
tations. To  believe  it  today  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  bellevhig — however  unseasoned 
the  analogy — In  Santa  Claus,  with  the  elves, 
the  reindeer  and  all. 

Massive  changes  have  overtaken  our  eco- 
nomic life  in  the  past  several  years,  and  It 
win  take  some  time  for  the  scholars  and  an- 
alysts to  sort  out  exactly  what  has  happened. 
Tlie  rest  of  the  world  is  having  a  much  sharp- 
er impact  on  our  Internal  markets  than  we 
are  accustomed  to.  The  point  Is  nicely  Illus- 
trated by  the  two  kinds  of  goods  that  Mr. 
Nixon  cited  as  special  trouble:  food  and  gaso- 
line. Other  countries  are  buying  much  more 
food  from  us  than  ever  before,  and  that  la 
helping  to  drive  up  our  domestic  prices.  As 
for  petroleum,  we  need  more  of  it  from  for- 
eign producers  who  are  steadily  raising  prices 
through  a  verj'  effective  cartel. 

The  soybean  is  one  of  the  world's  most 
Important  sources  of  protein,  and  the  United 
States  is  the  world's  most  reliable  source  of 
soybeans.  Americans  are  only  slowly  begin- 
ning to  adjust  to  the  new  truth  that  other 
countries  are  now  willing,  and  wealthy 
enough,  to  pay  more  for  protein  than  we 
are  used  to  paying.  The  price  of  soybeans  ha-s 
doubled  since  early  spring  because  of  a  wide- 
spread suspicion  that  traders  have  now  sold 
more  than  100  per  cent  of  the  current  crop. 

Export  quotas  are  an  unhappy  last  resort 
and,  as  the  admhilstration  reluctantly  ap- 
proaches them,  It  is  useful  to  dlstlngiUsh 
between  two  kinds  of  foreign  customers.  One 
is  the  steady  buyer,  who  can  be  counted  on 
year  in  and  year  out  for  predictable  sales  to 
which  we  can  adjust  our  production  in  ad- 
vance. Japan  Is  usually  this  kind  of  a  highly 
desirable  customer.  The  other  extreme  Is  the 
irregular  and  secretive  buyer  whodellberatejy 
misleads  the  administration  regarding  his 
Intentions.  Previously  the  administration 
had  celebrated  the  Russian  wheat  deal  as 
the  central  triumph  of  ita  economic  foreign 
policy  but  Mr.  Nixon's  Wednesday  night  ad- 
dress can  be  read  as  a  concession,  at  last, 
that  the  wheat  deal  has  turned  out  to  be  a 
fearfully  expensive  blunder.  It  has  not  only 
nearly  doubled  the  price  of  wheat,  but  It  has 
over-burdened  our  freight  transportation 
system  as  well.  When  Mr.  Brezhnev  arrives 
here,  we  can  expect  a  deluge  of  official  en- 
thusiasm regardmg  the  benefits  of  trade  be- 
tween our  two  great  nations.  Those  benefits 
are  entirely  real,  but  the  wheat  deal  has 
taught  us  that  they  are  not  qualified.  Any 
export  control  system  needs  to  benefit  the 
steady  customer,  and  discriminate  against 
the  one-shot  raider. 

In  many  kinds  of  foodstuffs,  and  certahily 
In  gosoliue,  the  country  has  a  choice  between 
higher  prices  or  shortages.  Mr.  Nixon  hps  de- 
ckled that,  for  all  of  the  exasperation  that 
they  generate,  shortages  will  be  less  unpoptt- 
lar  than  more  Inflation.  He  may  well  be  right. 
But  for  gasoline  it  will  mean  Increasingly 
complex  and  rigid  allocation  systems  that 
may.  In  time,  amount  to  rationing.  In  the 
case  of  food,  the  shortages  will  be  even  harder 
to  manage.  Some  of  the  lower-priced  line.s 
of  meat,  for  example,  are  already  disappear- 
ing. 

The  President  was  right  to  leave  wages  out 
of  the  freeze.  They  are  still  subject  to  the 
guidelines,  and  they  have  not  contributed  to 
this  year's  wave  of  Inflation.  As  long  as  the 
union  contracts  remain  within  reasonable 
limits,  they  deserve  to  be  left  fully  In  force. 
The   President   was   also   entirely  right   to 
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threaten  to  roll  back  prices  of  firms  that  have 
violated  the  rules  In  the  past  five  months.  It 
would  be  monumentally  unfair  to  Ignore 
these  violations  and  reward  the  very  com- 
panies that  helped  most  to  build  up  the  In- 
flation rate. 

But  there  Is  one  point  on  which  the  I»resi- 
dent  Is,  unfortunately.  WTong.  •"The  average 
worker  is  earning  more  today  than  ever  be- 
fore," he  assured  the  country.  He  does  not 
earn  more  than  ever  before,  and  that  is  why 
the  freeze  became  necessary.  Several  weeks 
ago  the  Labor  Department  published  the 
April  statistics  on  the  buying  power  of  the 
average  worker's  paycheck  after  the  federal 
tax  deductions.  Real  spendable  earnings,  as 
the  economists  term  It,  were  half  a  percent- 
age point  lower  than  they  had  been  a  year 
earlier.  Part  of  the  reason  was  the  jump  In 
Social  Security  taxes.  Most  of  the  reason  was 
Inflation.  A  decline  in  the  ptircbaslng  power 
of  the  paycheck  is  a  serious  sign  of  trouble, 
in  the  midst  of  a  business  boom.  The  future 
worth  of  that  paycheck  la  the  test  of  the 
controls  that  will  go  Into  effect  later  this 
summer. 


THE  NEW  CEASE-FIRE  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the  new 
cease-fire  agreement  in  Vietnam  results 
from  intense  negotiating  efforts  on  both 
sides  during  the  past  weeks  in  Paris. 
While  it  did  not  resolve  all  the  outstand- 
ing questions,  the  new  accord  does  bring 
renewed  hope  for  a  permanent  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia.  It  demonstrates  the  de- 
termination of  the  parties  to  resolve  re- 
maining disputes  by  diplomatic  means 
rather  than  by  continued  military 
hostilities. 

I  am  especially  pleased  with  the  par- 
ticularity of  the  new  agreement.  The 
document  signed  by  the  United  States, 
North  and  South  Vietnam,  and  the  Pro- 
visional Revolutionary  Government  ad- 
dresses itself  in  detail  to  the  concrete 
steps  by  which  further  deterioration  of 
the  cease-fire  can  be  avoided.  Timetables 
for  completing  mine  clearances  are  laid 
down  by  mutual  agreement,  and  field 
commanders  are  specifically  ordered  to 
meet  and  carry  out  cea.se-flre  provisions. 
The  implementation  of  the  January  27 
agreement  with  regard  to  the  coopera- 
tion of  both  Vietnams  in  obtaining  infor- 
mation about  missing  persons  is  restated. 

But  I  am  disturbed,  Mr.  President,  over 
the  way  in  which  the  subject  of  direct  aid 
to  North  Vietnam  seems  consistently  to 
recur  in  reports  about  the  new  peace 
agreement.  I  refer  here  not  to  the  con- 
cept of  a  long-term  program  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  war-torn  Southeast  Asia, 
or  to  assistance  to  both  Vietnams,  but  to 
direct  aid  from  the  United  States  to 
North  Vietnam  alone. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  concept  of  re- 
building those  areas  of  Southeast  Asia 
destroyed  by  fighting,  but  am  sincerely 
alarmed  over  the  idea  that  this  would  be 
some  kind  of  payment  to  prevent  further 
hostiUttes.  It  is  completely  imacceptable, 
in  my  judgment,  that  a  commitment  of 
future  aid  to  North  Vietnam  would  be  a 
coiisideration  in  an  agreement  to  obtain 
a  cease-fire  in  South  Vietnam. 

Any  discussion  of  reparations,  or  pay- 
ments from  victor  to  vanquished,  is  even 
more  unacceptable.  It  is  the  firmly  estab- 
lished policy  of  the  United  States  to  seek 
an  end  of  the  conflict  in  Indochina,  and 
any  suggestion  of  reparations  can  only 


raise  emotional  Issues  which  would  im- 
pede the  implementation  of  this  policy. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  plagued 
our  country  through  the  entire  period  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict  has  been  the  feeling 
that  this  was  an  executive  war  conducted 
without  the  full  approval  of  Congress 
and  the  American  people.  Any  decision 
to  proceed  with  aid  for  the  rehabiUtation 
of  Indochina  must  be  made  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  Congress  and  the  public. 

Whatever  course  our  policy  takes  for 
future  relations  with  Southeast  Asia,  it 
must  not  be  subjected  to  the  divisions  of 
public  and  congressional  opinion  which 
characterized  the  past  decade. 


THE  ROLE  OF  EDUCATORS  IN  SOLV- 
ING THE  DRUG  ABUSE  PROBLEM 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an  ac- 
cepted fact  that  drug  abuse  in  this  coun- 
try has  reached  epidemic  proportions. 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  estimates  that  there  are 
at  least  250,000  heroin  addicts  nationally: 
the  numbers  of  amphetamine  and  bar- 
biturate abusers  are  inestimable.  It  is 
more  than  evident  that  the  personal 
physical  damage  is  appalling,  not  to 
mention  the  social  costs. 

Paula  D.  Gordon,  speaking  at  the  Dela- 
ware drug  educators'  retreat  on  June  4, 
1973,  in  Rehoboth,  Del.,  forcefully  dis- 
cusses the  problem,  with  a  primary  em- 
phasis on  the  role  educators  must  play. 
She  emphasizes  the  need  for  understand- 
ing and  guidance  to  disoriented  youths 
caught  in  the  web  of  drug  abuse.  I  would 
add  that  the  role  of  the  family  is  a  de- 
temiining  element  which  cannot  be 
minimized — nor  should  it  be.  At  one 
point,  she  states: 

You  as  educators  have  much  to  add  to 
the  self  worth  of  youth.  Your  own  common- 
sense.  Initiative,  understanding,  and  h\iman- 
Ity  can  contribute  Immeasurably  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  lives  of  our  young  people;  conse- 
quently what  you  do  has  a  most  critical 
bearing  on  the  future  of  the  young,  the  fu- 
ture of  society,  and  on  the  future  of  the 
nation  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Miss  Gordon's  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

What  Schools  Can  Do  About  the  Drug 
Probleic 

It  has  often  been  contended  that  the  drug 
abuse  problem  has  gotten  so  bad  that  It  is 
driving  people  to  drink.  Besides  parents  of 
adolescents  and  young  adults,  school  admin- 
istrators and  educators  would  appear  to  be 
most  likely  candidates  for  such  a  fate.  If  this 
somewhat  Ironic  situation  does  exist,  there 
Is  at  least  one  positive  thing  that  can  be  said 
about  It — If  we  are  successful  In  making  In- 
roads Into  the  drug  problem,  we  will  also  bo 
contributing  to  the  solution  of  the  alcohol- 
Ism  problem. 

Tiie  question  I  would  like  to  deal  with  to- 
day Is  what  can  be  done  about  the  drug  prob- 
lem— what  particularly  can  schools  do  about 
the  drug  problem? 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  schools  are  cur- 
rently faced  with  far  more  than  their  share  of 
difficult  problems.  Even  if  there  were  no  drug 
problem,  there  would  still  be  numerous  other 
difficult  problems  with  which  to  contend, 
problems  ranging  from  discipline  and  tru- 
ancy to  vandalldm  and  other  forn^s  of  delin- 


quency; problems  related  to  curricula — such 
as  community  concerns  and  pressures  over 
sex  education  and  other  controversial  content 
Issues;  to  problems  Involving  school  financ- 
ing, redlstrlctlng  and  busing  to  achieve  racial 
balance.  On  top  of  all  of  these  problems, 
schools  are  now  having  to  grapple  with  the 
drug  problem  and  Its  far  reaching  Implica- 
tions for  the  health  and  well  being  of  the 
students  Involved,  as  well  as  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  scho<d  population  and  society  gener- 
ally. Perhaps  the  most  hopeful  thing  that  can 
be  said  about  the  drug  problem  and  all  of  the 
other  most  pressing  social  problems  facing 
the  schools — is  that  many  of  these  problems 
are  rooted  In  the  same  causes  and  If  we  are 
successful  In  solving  the  drug  problem,  we 
win  be  successful  as  well  as  solving  many  of 
the  other  most  pressing  problems  plaguing 
schools  and  society  today. 

In  my  remarks  today  I  will  suggest  positive 
steps  that  schools  can  take  to  help  in  solving 
the  drug  problem  and  hence  to  help  in  the 
amelioration  of  other  pressing  social  prob- 
lems. 

Before  getting  into  these  specific  recom- 
mendations, I  would  like  to  take  Just  a  few 
minutes  to  talk  about  how  problems  are 
solved,  how  things  get  done. 

R.G.H.  Slu,  a  contemporary  American 
writer  and  an  extremely  sage  Individual  who 
has  shed  much  light  on  the  problems  In- 
volved In  administering  the  affairs  of  so- 
ciety— has  written  In  a  book  called  "The  Tao 
of  Science"  that  the  American  way  of  deal- 
ing with  problems  Is  a  "doing  way."  Extrap- 
olating on  the  basis  of  Dr.  Slu's  observation, 
one  can  further  generalize  that  Just  doing 
something  does  not  always  solve  a  problem  or 
help  to  ameliorate  It.  In  fact,  when  such 
action  Is  undertaken  thoughtlessly  and 
without  regulslte  understanding.  It  can  have 
the  effect  of  making  things  worse.  It  can  have 
the  effect  of  creating  new  problems  and  mak- 
ing the  original  problem  even  more  difficult 
to  solve. 

I  have  a  favorite  story  about  problem  solv- 
ing which  helps  point  out  at  least  two  of  the 
major  elements  required  in  successfully  solv- 
ing any  problem.  It  concerns  an  actual  In- 
cident which  occurred  in  a  residential  com- 
munity In  Oakland,  California.  One  after- 
noon one  of  the  men  residents  was  sitting  In 
the  lounge  reading  a  newspaper  when  he 
noticed  that  a  lizard  which  was  normally 
caged  In  a  large  terrarlxmi  In  the  corner  of 
the  room  opposite  him,  had  somehow  escaped 
and  was  crawling  up  the  outside  of  the  cage. 

Having  a  real  aversion  to  lizards,  he  wa? 
not  about  to  take  any  action  himself.  He  did. 
however,  walk  over  to  the  cage  and  stand 
there  scratching  his  head,  wondering  what 
could  be  done  to  get  the  lizard  back  Into  the 
terrarlum  where  It  belonged.  While  he  was 
standing  there,  several  other  male  residents 
began  to  gather  around  and  to  discuss  what 
covild  be  done  to  remedy  the  situation.  As 
this  was  going  on,  a  young  woman  resident 
walked  Into  the  lounge  and  seeing  that  the 
lizard  was  out  c*.  the  cage,  walked  over  and 
said,  "What's  the  lizard  doing  out  of  the 
cage?",  reached  up  and  grabbed  the  lizard, 
put  It  back  In  the  cage  and  walked  out  of 
the  room,  leaving  the  men  In  a  state  of  minor 
embarrassment  and  dismay. 

Now,  I  do  not  relate  this  story  out  of  any 
women's  llberatlonlst's  motives — but  rather 
to  point  out  two  major  elements  that  are  re- 
quired In  the  solving  of  any  problem — com- 
mon sense  and  Initiative.  No  problem,  how- 
ever small  or  however  large— can  be  solved 
without  these  two  most  Important  Ingredi- 
ents. 

Additional  elements  are  also  required  iu 
solving  problems,  particularly  coniplex  social 
problems  and  particularly  problems  as  com- 
plicated as  the  drug  problem.  Perhaps  the 
most  Important  of  these  elements  is  under- 
standing: understanding  of  the  nature  and 
implications  of  the  problem — and  under- 
standing of  what  can  be  done  about  it — un- 
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derstanding  why  people  are  using  drugs — 
particularly  the  young,  understanding  what 
this  means  In  terms  of  their  futures  and  the 
futtire  of  society,  and  understanding  what 
steps  can  be  taken  which  will  have  the  effect 
of  helping  to  solve  the  problem. 

(Parenthetically  I  would  add  here  that 
xinderstandlng  must  be  translated  into  ac- 
tion If  It  is  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  If  a  person  does  understand 
what  needs  to  be  done,  but  acts  out  of  politi- 
cal or  other  narrow  or  self  serving  motives, 
then  little  if  any  real  headway  can  be  made 
toward  solving  the  problem.  In  fact,  when 
people  act  out  of  an  absence  of  understand- 
ing, the  result  can  be  to  complicate  the  prob- 
lem and  render  Its  solution  more  difficult.) 

One  of  the  basic  prerequisites  In  any  at- 
tempt to  solve  the  drug  problem  is  under- 
standing of  the  underlying  causes  leading  to 
drug  use,  the  contributing  factors  and  the 
reasons  which  underlie  drug  use.  A  theory  of 
human  needs  developed  by  the  late  psycholo- 
gist Abraham  Maslow — can  be  used  to  shed 
light  on  the  wide  variety  of  causes  under- 
lying drug  taking  behavior.  Maslow's  theory, 
briefly  stated.  Is  simply  that  human  beings 
have  certain  kinds  of  needs  which  Include 
physiological  and  security  needs — basic  sur- 
vival needs — social  needs,  ego  needs,  and  self 
actualization  needs — the  need  to  fulfill  one's 
potential  as  a  human  being  of  becoming  a 
fully  functioning  and  healthy  personality. 

In  later  writing,  Maslow  further  described 
this  state  of  ideal  psychological  and  social 
health  as  being  characterized  by  metamotiva- 
tlon,  metamotlvatlon  being  motivation  which 
Is  rooted  In  a  synthesis  of  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  others  and  the  welfare  of  one's  self. 

Maslow's  heirarchy  of  needs  theory  states 
that  the  lower  level  needs,  beginning  with 
physiological  and  security  needs — food, 
shelter,  etc. — must  be  met  before  higher 
level  needs  can  come  into  play  and  that  mid- 
dle range  needs  must  be  met  before  self- 
act' lallzatlon  needs  and  metamotivatiou  can 
come  fully  into  play. 

Maslow's  hierarchy  of  needs  can  be  used 
to  shed  light  on  the  wide  spectrum  of  causes, 
unmet  needs,  and  unfulfilled  aspirations  re- 
fiected  in  the  entire  spectrum  of  human 
behavior.  His  theory  can  be  especially  use- 
ful in  understanding  the  many  varieties  of 
drug  taking  behavior.  It  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind,  however,  that  Just  because  drug 
taking  behavior  may  reflect  unmet  needs  and 
unfulfilled  aspirations  similar  to  those  re- 
flected In  other  personal  and  social  behavior, 
that  the  effects,  the  Implications,  and  the 
complications  of  drug  taking  behavior  are 
often  far  more  wlderanglng  and  of  a  far 
more  serious  nature  than  those  arlshig  as  a 
consequence  of  other  behavior.  This  Is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  drug  use  can  affect  mental 
functioning,  mental,  emotional  and  physical 
health,  motivation,  spiritual  and  charactero- 
l«Glcal  growth  and  development  as  well  as 
social  health  generally,  the  health  of  the 
school,  the  community,  and  the  nation. 

While  drug  taking  behavior  may  reflect 
unmet  survival  needs,  unmet  social  or  ego 
needs  or  unfulfilled  higher  level  aspirations 
of  a  self  actualizing  character,  there  Is  one 
thing  that  bears  on  all  varieties  of  drug  tak- 
ing behavior — that  is  the  intrinsic  humanity 
of  each  person.  In  some  individuals,  this  ele- 
ment may  be  only  barely  distinguishable. 

John  Cage — whom  some  of  you  may  know 
as  a  composer  of  experimental  music — is 
also  a  writer.  His  book  "Silence"  contains 
numerous  anecdotes,  much  of  which  share 
certain  similarities  with  Zen  koans.  One  of 
these  anecdotes  bears  on  our  present  con- 
cerns. It  Is  about  Arnold  Schiinberg,  the 
famed  composer,  when  he  was  teaching  a 
class  In  advanced  musical  composition  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 
SchOnberg  had  asked  the  class  to  come  up 
with  a  solution  to  a  problem  in  composition 
which  he  bad  given  them.  One  solution  was 
offered.  He  asked  the  class  for  another  solu- 


tion, and  then  another  and  another.  After  a 
number  of  solutions  had  been  provided,  be 
charged  the  class  to  tell  him  what  principle 
underlay  all  of  those  solutions. 

Like  the  problem  which  Schonberg  posed, 
the  drug  problem  has  many  responses,  many 
answers,  but  all  of  these  responses  share  a 
common  principle.  With  respect  to  the  drug 
problem  that  principle  relates  to  the  in- 
trinsic humanity  of  those  engaged  in  drug 
taking  behavior  and  the  need  to  help  redirect 
the  growth  and  development  of  those  In- 
dividuals along  lines  which  are  conducive  to 
healthy  human  growth  and  development, 
conducive  to  psychological  and  social  health, 
to  the  cultivation  and  enhancement  of  their 
intrinsic  humanity. 

In  solving  the  drug  problem  as  well  as 
our  other  most  pressing  social  problems,  it 
is  Imperative  that  our  efforts  be  directed 
toward  the  humanlzatlon  of  all  our  societal 
institutions  from  the  family  to  the  school, 
from  the  world  of  work  to  government.  Only 
when  our  efforts  to  deal  with  our  problems 
share  this  common  focus  and  direction  can 
we  hope  to  reverse  current  unhealthy  and 
destructive  trends. 

Of  all  social  institutions,  however,  It  is 
the  school  which  offers  our  greatest  immedi- 
ate hope  in  attempts  to  solve  the  drug  prob- 
lem. Because  of  the  ever  Increasing  frag- 
mentation of  family  life,  because  of  the  dif- 
ficulties involved  in  trying  to  help  the  fam- 
ily to  quickly  become  a  positive  force  in  the 
development  of  healthy  individuals,  the 
school  offers  the  best  immediate  hope  for 
meaningful  change. 

Not  only  are  the  young  all  equally  obliged 
to  attend  school,  their  attendance  is  on  a 
continuing  basis.  Teachers,  administrators, 
pupil  personnel  generally  stand  in  a  far  bet- 
ter position  than  do  nmny  parents  to  provide 
the  kind  of  responsive  and  humanizing  In- 
fluence that  Is  needed  If  the  drug  problem  Is 
to  yield  to  solution.  The  generation  gap  and 
the  difficulties  parents  and  children  have  In 
communicating  with  one  another  make  wide- 
spread reorientation  of  family  life  highly  un- 
likely over  the  short  run. 

These  problems  which  so  impede  family 
harmony  can  be  resolved,  but  their  resolu- 
tion will  require  a  vast  reductional  effort  and 
a  commitment  to  a  return  to  fundamental 
human  values. 

The  school  is  more  flexible  than  the  home 
as  at  least  some  elements  of  the  school  ex- 
perience can  be  easUy  changed  to  begin  to 
make  schools  more  human,  more  responsive 
to  human  needs  and  aspirations.  Many  adults 
working  within  schools  share  a  deep  concern 
for  the  welfare  and  health  development  of 
the  young.  Their  understanding  of  the  young 
is  apt  to  be  deeper  than  that  of  most  parents 
because  of  their  continuing  exposure  and  In- 
volvement with  youth.  Becaxise  they  do  not 
have  the  same  degree  of  continuing  respon- 
sibility for  youth  that  parents  have,  they  can 
maintain  far  more  detached  and  less  inter- 
personally  threatening  relationships  with  the 
youth  with  whom  they  come  In  contact. 

Because  unusual  opportunities  for  change 
exist  within  schools,  and  because  the  prob- 
lem of  drug  use  among  youth  poses  such  a 
serious  threat  to  youth  and  to  society,  every 
effort  needs  to  be  made  at  the  school  level  to 
solve  the  drug  problem.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish this  objective,  a  whole  hearted  effort 
needs  to  be  launched  to  bring  about  a  basic 
humanlzatlon  of  education  throughout  the 
nation.  The  kind  of  reorientation  required 
win  be  hastened  greatly  when  there  is  a 
clarification  of  the  long  range  goals  of  edu- 
cation. 

Maslow  wrote  about  the  need  for  svich  long 
range  goals  for  education  In  a  little  known 
book  called  "Eupsychlan  Management."  His 
view  was  that  as  soon  as  we  decided  that  the 
goal  of  education  In  our  American  democracy 
should  be  psychological  and  social  health — 
healthy  human  and  social  development — that 
the  ways  and  means  of  achieving  that  goal 


would  fall  Into  place.  Because  no  such  deci- 
sion has  yet  been  made,  the  overall  status  of 
American  education  has  become  less  and  less 
tolerable. 

A  top  ranking  official  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  In  the  late 
1960's  observed  at  that  time  that  U.6.  educa- 
tion was  filty  years  out  of  step  with  the  times. 
I  would  add  to  this  official's  observations  that 
American  education  has  also  become  lncrea.s- 
ingly  out  of  touch  with  basic  hiunan  and 
social  values,  needs,  problems,  concerns,  and 
goals. 

Popular  contemporary  songs  bring  this 
same  message  home  In  various  ways.  There 
is  the  opening  line  of  Paul  Simon's  new  re- 
cording, "Kodachrome"  which  slightly 
abridged  is  "When  I  think  back  to  aU  ...  I 
learned  In  high  school.  It's  a  wonder  I  can 
think  at  all."  A  line  from  "Son  of  My  Father", 
a  rock  hit  of  1972,  contains  the  words,  "sur- 
rounded and  confounded  by  statistics-facts." 
The  opening  line  of  a  Moody  Blues  hit  of  a 
while  back  deals  with  more  existential  con- 
cerns, "Why  do  I  never  get  an  answer  when 
I  am  knocking  at  the  door?" 

Perhaps,  this  Is  best  summed  up  in  a 
line  from  another  current  bit  that  goes, 
"The  things  that  pass  for  knowledge  I  can't 
understand."  This  line  always  reminds  me 
of  an  incident  which  occurred  a  few  years  ago 
when  I  was  a  graduate  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley.  I  had  been 
talking  with  a  friend  who  had  to  leave  for 
class  and  got  up  to  leave,  saying,  "I'm  off 
to  philosophy  to  find  out  how  life  isn't." 

Ekiucation  must  begin  to  focus  on  how  life 
is  and  how  life  can  be.  It  must  help  to  cul- 
tivate human  understanding.  It  must  en- 
compass a  concern  for  basic  social,  ethical, 
spiritual,  and  existential  matters.  It  must 
begin  to  deal  In  a  meaningful  way  with 
questions  of  meaning  and  purpose.  And  per- 
haps, most  Importantly,  It  must  provide  op- 
portunities for  students,  for  the  young — to 
become  meaningfully  and  resonsibly  involved 
in  life. 

The  following  kinds  of  approaches  can  be 
adopted  in  attempting  to  achieve  these 
broader  goals : 

Classroom  Instruction  can  be  made  more 
active  and  less  passive  in  its  orientation — 
more  human  and  responsive  and  less  cold  and 
anonymous. 

Education  can  be  made  more  relevant  to 
the  realities  of  today's  world — and  to  the 
world  of  work  and  adult  responsibilities.  This 
can  be  done  by  providing  opportunities  at 
every  grade  level — to  learn  by  doing;  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  real  world;  to 
meet,  talk,  and  work  with  adults  and  with 
youth  and  young  adults  of  all  ages;  to  en- 
gage In  meaningful  activities  and  enterprise; 
and  to  thereby  gain  a  sense  of  what  It  means 
to  be  a  fully  functioning  human  being  capa- 
ble of  making  a  contribution  to  society  and 
capable  of  being  of  seme  service  to  others,  of 
relating  to  others  In  a  meaningful  way,  and 
of  assuming  a  responsible  role  In  life.  Recent 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  to  promote  "Education  for  Par- 
enthood" ajid  "Career  Education"  both  would 
seem  to  be  quite  In  tune  with  these  kinds  of 
objectives. 

Values  and  Ideals  must  be  emphasized  and 
not  in  a  mechanical  way  and  not  In  a  sterile, 
value  neutral  vacuum,  devoid  of  love,  humor, 
human  feeling,  and  purpose.  Youth  need  to 
be  helped  to  cultivate  healthy  and  positive 
values  and  ideals;  they  need  to  be  helped  to 
grow  into  whole,  psychologically  healthy 
human  beings. 

Current  practices  In  grading  and  In  as- 
sessing cognitive  knowledge  and  skills  need 
to  be  radically  changed.  As  presently  con- 
stituted, such  practices  appear  to  encourage 
and  perpetuate  narrow  celf  centeredness  and 
cutthroat  competitive  Instincts — attributes 
which  are  the  opposite  of  those  we  most  need 
to  survive  as  a  civilization.  These  attributes 
which  we  most  need  would  include  a  con- 
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rem  for  others,  and  a  capacity  and  Incli- 
nation to  coIIaborat«  with  others  to  achlev* 
the  common  social  good.  Grading  and  assess- 
ment practices  also  need  to  be  changed  be- 
cause of  their  present  tendency  to  psycho- 
logically entrap  students  In  a  failure  syn- 
drome, a  syndrome  which  Is  particularly  per- 
tinent to  drug  taking  behavior.  Snch  entrap- 
ment manifests  In  several  ways.  A  young 
person  may  become  involved  In  drug  taking 
because  he  Is  failing  to  do  well  In  school  or 
he  may  begin  to  fall  in  bis  school  work  be- 
cause he  has  become  involved  In  drug  use. 

Either  way,  he  can  become  so  deeply  over- 
whelmed and  demoralized  by  the  fact  of 
failure  that  any  effort  to  get  out  of  that 
sitxiation  seems  useless  and  Impossible.  By 
adopting  any  of  a  number  of  approaches  to 
grading  and  evaluation  suggested  by  Wll- 
Uam  Olasser  In  his  "Schools  Without  PaU- 
nre,"  it  would  be  possible  to  short  circuit 
or  circiunTent  such  regressive  tendencies 
and  Influences  and  to  avoid  perpetuation  of 
a  failure  syndrome.  One  option  to  current 
approaches  to  grading  is  the  Pass/No  Pass 
approach.  An  A.B.C,  No  Merit  approach  can 
also  be  adopted  where  no  grade  is  recorded 
on  an  Individual's  record  if  he  gets  less  than 
a  C  in  a  course.  (It  Is  worth  noting  here 
the  case  of  a  progressive  Southern  Califor- 
nia high  school  where  a  Pass/No  Pass  ap- 
prockch  to  grading  was  adopted.  The  school 
administration  found  oiit  shortly  after  the 
swltchorer  was  made,  that  extensive  tnserv- 
Ice  training  was  needed  to  reorient  the 
teaching  staff.  It  seems  that  grades  had 
been  used  up  until  that  time  In  coercive 
ways — primarily  to  keep  discipline,  .  func- 
tion which  Is  only  indirectly  related  to  any 
primary  educational  goals.)  Other  ap- 
proaches which  seek  to  indlTlduallze  the 
assessment  process  need  also  to  be  con- 
sidered. If  one  of  the  purposes  of  education 
Is  to  help  each  individual  progress  to  the 
fullest  eirtent  of  his  capabilities,  then  we 
must  stop  putting  senseless  roadblocks  tn 
his  way.  There  is  absolutely  no  point  or 
purpose  In  using  the  same  criteria  to  meas- 
ure and  compare  the  achievement  of  two 
persons  with  vastly  different  intellectual 
capabilities,  experimental  backgrounds,  tal- 
ents, etc.  The  Important  thing  is  that  each 
person  be  provided  an  opportunity  to  realize 
his  or  her  potential  while  becoming  a 
healthy,  fully  functioning  personality. 

A  response  must  be  made  to  one  of  the 
primary  complaints  voiced  by  many  youth 
today:  a  lack  of  any  place  to  go  or  any- 
thing to  do.  This  of  course  reflects  a  failure 
of  the  family,  the  school,  and  society,  to  help 
the  Individual  to  develop  his  or  her  own 
inner  resources  so  that  one  is  able  to  make 
good  use  of  time,  one  Is  able  to  engage  In 
recreational  and  social  activities,  to  relax,  to 
find  fulfillment  In  educational,  cultural, 
artistic  and  service  oriented  pursuits.  The 
school  can  here  again  be  used  to  fulfill  a 
remedial  as  well  as  a  developmental  func- 
tion by  providing  a  ready-made  facility 
which  can  be  used  for  after  school  hours 
activities — weekday  afternoons  and  eve- 
nings and  for  portions  of  the  weekend.  Su- 
form  of  adequately  trained  personnel  who 
could  be  professionals,  paraprofesslonals,  vol- 
unteers or  paid— or  a  mixture  of  all  of  these. 
Activities  could  be  as  wide  ranging  as  the  In- 
terests and  capabilities  of  students  and  su- 
pervisory personnel  permitted.  When  it  is  not 
possible  to  use  school  facilities  In  this  way. 
community  facilities  and  churches  and  the 
like  can  be  considered.  The  merit  of  \islng  a 
school  facility,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
all  who  go  there  as  students  have  already  es- 
tablished some  sort  of  tie  with  the  school — 
whereas  a  community  facility  Is  apt  to  draw 
only  the  more  Intrepid  members  of  certain 
segments  of  the  student  conununlty. 

In  all  that  I  have  said  thus  far  about  the 
general  need  for  a  reorientation  of  the  edu- 
cation experience.  It  would  seem  that  the 
single  most  important  thing  is  to  help  nur- 


ture In  youth  a  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
others  and  to  provide  them  every  opportunity 
{Kesible  to  express  such  concern  and  there- 
by develop  a  sense  of  pMsonal  worth  and 
a  feel  for  what  it  means  to  be  meaningfully 
and  purposefully  Involved  In  life. 

The  adoption  or  adaptation  of  the  kinds 
of  aproaches  I  have  Just  enumerated  would 
most  certainly  lead  to  a  reduction  In  drug 
taking  behavior  because  they  would  be  ad- 
dressing many  of  the  unmet  needs  and  un- 
fuiailed  aspiration  which  gave  rise  to  drug 
taking  behavior  in  the  first  place.  In  order 
to  deal  with  the  symptoms  arising  from  drug 
taking  behavior  and  in  order  to  Intervene  In 
an  effective  manner  after  drug  use  or  ex- 
perimentation has  begun,  schools  also  need 
to  adopt  other  approaches  in  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned.  These  include  the 
foUov/lng    innovations    or    reforms: 

Non-punitive  policies  and  approaches  need 
to  be  adopted  In  schools  to  supplant  purely 
legalistic  actions  such  as  expulsion  and  sus- 
pension. Alternatives  to  such  action  need  to 
be  provided  which  focus  most  Importantly  on 
helping  the  Individual  to  break  out  of  the 
cycle  of  drug  taking  behavior  or  to  cease 
experimenting  with  drugs  and  other  harmfTil 
substances.  In  lieu  of  prosecution.  In  lieu  of 
being  remanded  to  the  Juvenile  authority.  In 
lieu  of  suspension  or  expulsion,  the  young 
person  can  be  remanded  to  counseling,  to 
other  forms  of  care  or  guidance  that  may 
be  appropriate,  and  to  special  programs 
and  activities  designed  to  help  redirect  his 
or  her  energies  and  attentions  along  more 
constructive  lines.  Parents  can  also  be  asked 
or  even  required  to  take  part  in  such  activi- 
ties, counseling,  or  programs — as  a  condition 
of  waiving  more  typical  legalistic  approaches. 
Examples  of  approaches  which  seek  to  divert 
Juvenile  users  (and  In  some  cases  dealers) 
from  the  Justice  system  are  found  In  the 
Clark  County  High  School  District.  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada;  In  a  probation  depeurtment 
sponsored  program  In  San  Diego  County, 
California:  and  in  the  youth  services  divi- 
sion of  the  Justice  system  In  Grosse  Polnte 
Woods,  Michigan,  and  several  adjacent  sub- 
urban conmiunltles  which  have  adopted  a 
counseling  oriented  approach  to  dealing  with 
Juvenile  offenders. 

It  is  essential  that  special  counselling  be 
set  up  within  the  school  to  help  In  preven- 
tion efforts  and  to  provide  for  earliest  possi- 
ble intervention  in  drug  taking  behavior. 
Those  providing  the  counselling  will  re- 
quire In  most  Instances  specialized  training — 
whether  they  are  professionals  or  parapro- 
fesslonals. They  need  to  have  basic  coun- 
seling skills  and  to  understand  the  symp- 
toms and  motivation  involved  with  drug 
taking.  They  must  possess  maturity  and  be 
psychologically  healthy  and  not  themselves 
be  current  users  or  promoters  of  drug  taking 
behavior.  They  need  to  be  able  to  establish 
rapport  with  those  whom  they  counsel.  They 
need  to  be  a  friend  sind  a  confidante,  a  per- 
son who  is  truly  concerned  for  the  welfare 
and  the  future  of  the  individual  being  coun- 
selled and  befriended.  The  coimselor  must 
also  be  able  and  inclined  to  motivate  those 
whom  he  or  she  counsels  along  beneficial  and 
constructive  lines.  It  is  partlcxUarly  im- 
portant that  such  a  counselor  provides  a 
positive  model  by  his  or  her  own  behavior. 
It  is  Important  that  he  or  she  not  use  or 
implicitly  or  explicitly  condone  the  so  called 
"responsible"  or  "sensible"  use  of  marihuana, 
hashish,  pills,  or  other  drugs  and  substances 
used  for  non  medical  purposes. 

The  use  of  counselors  In  school  settings 
who  do  condone  or  implicitly  encourage  such 
behavior  have  the  obvious  effect  of  contribut- 
ing to  the  continuance  and  spread  of  drug 
taking  behavior.  Community  support  for  ef- 
forts which  do  have  a  permissive  orientation 
can  expect  to  be  short  lived  if  the  community 
is  at  all  Informed  concerning  what  Is  happen- 
ing in  the  school. 
The  emphasis  of  counselling  as  well  as  of 


educational  and  guidance  efforts  needs  to  be 
geared  to  the  needs  and  level  of  understand- 
ing of  those  being  counselled,  educated,  or 
provided  guidance.  While  in  many  cases,  it  is 
Important  to  spend  some  time  in  helping  the 
young  person  understand  the  implications 
and  the  effects  of  drug  use.  It  is  typically  far 
more  Important  that  attention  be  fociissed 
on  personal  motivation,  on  helping  the  in- 
dividual gain  a  better  understanding  of  him 
at  herself,  of  others,  and  of  life  generally. 
The  past  emphasis  on  a  primarily  or  solely 
cognitive  or  informational  approach  has  not 
only  proved  lacking  but  in  some  cases  has 
been  shown  to  be  counterproductive,  actual- 
ly contributing  to  drug  taking  behavior, 
rather  than  leading  to  Its  decrease.  Swisher 
and  others  have  drawn  such  a  conclusion 
from  their  studies.  They  write,  "An  approach 
(to  drug  education  and  prevention)  that 
relies  on  information  alone  may  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  or  prevent  the  use  of  drugs, 
and  In  fact,  may  have  the  opposite  effect." 
(P.  340.)  A  study  conducted  In  the  1960's  In 
Southern  California  to  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness of  health  educational  approaches  to  help 
stop  smoking  showed  that  smokers  were  far 
more  apt  to  cease  smoking  when  a  noncognl- 
tive  approach  rather  than  a  cognitive  ap- 
proach was  taken.  Health  educators  had  far 
greater  success  when  they  focussed  on  help- 
ing the  smoker  understand  his  or  her  motives 
for  use  rather  than  when  they  focussed  on 
Informing  smokers  concerning  the  effects  of 
smoking.  Drug  educational  efforts  have 
tended  to  have  a  cognitive  orientation  until 
recent  times.  Consequently  they  have  not 
proven  very  successful  with  adults  or  with 
youth.  The  Informational  approach  Is  gen- 
erally predicated  on  the  nearly  wholly  erro- 
neous assumption  that  drug  taking  behavior 
Is  based  upon  a  rational  decision  making 
process.  This  Is  not  only  far  from  true  In  the 
case  of  most  of  the  adult  population.  It  is 
even  less  true  in  the  younger  generation 
where  an  even  wider  range  of  non-rational 
factors  tend  to  contribute  to  drug  taking  be- 
havior. These  factors  relate  to  what  Is  often 
a  far  more  existential  and  anxiety  producing 
mixture  of  unmet  needs,  social  pressures,  and 
unfulfilled  aspirations  than  Is  found  In  most 
adults. 

Because  of  the  Increasingly  criminogenic 
and  pathological  character  of  the  drug  cul- 
ture and  of  drug  taking,  provision  for  various 
forms  of  confidentiality  and  Immunity  from 
prosecution  win  be  required  to  make  siu-e 
that  users  are  able  to  receive  the  counseling, 
guidance,  care,  etc.  that  they  need.  Such 
policies  are  needed  to  protect  those  who  pro- 
vide the  services  as  well  as  those  who  partake 
of  them.  Policies  providing  for  pre-  or  post 
parental  permission  (before  or  after  the  fact 
of  use  has  been  admitted,  recognized,  or  es- 
tablished) provide  one  way  of  handling  such 
matters. 

There  Is  a  need  to  focus  on  attitudes  and 
values  and  on  increasing  self  worth  and  moti- 
vation, and  on  meaningful  pursuits.  There  Is 
a  need  for  helping  an  Indlvldal  gain  a  better 
sense  of  him  or  herself,  and  to  find  satisfac- 
tion in  being  of  service  to  others,  of  being 
a  contributing  member  of  society.  One  of 
the  most  noteworthy  studies  on  this  subject 
Is  a  preliminary  report  on  Operation  Future. 
a  drug  control  project  of  Kings-Tulare 
County  (Visalia,  California) .  In  this  project, 
definite  relationship  exists  between  the  abuse 
data  has  been  gathered  which  shows  that  "a 
of  drugs  and  the  lack  of  values  on  the  part 
of  today's  young  people."  As  a  result  of  these 
findings.  Operation  Future  has  been  experi- 
menting with  a  variety  of  approaches  de- 
signed to  help  enhance  personal  value  con- 
cepts. They  have  demonstrated  that  drug 
abuse  can  be  ameliorated  by  adopting  ap- 
proaches which  focus  on  the  enhancement  of 
personal  value  concepts.  An  increasing  num- 
ber of  schools  have  adopted  such  a  focus  In 
their  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  drug  problem. 
The  Coronado  School  DUtrlct  In  San  Diego 
County  In  California,  a  pioneer  in  this  area, 
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has  been  particularly  successful  In  this  re- 
gard. Schools  in  North  Dakota  have  also  been 
engaged  in  implementing  a  self  enhancement 
approach  to  education  which  serves  to  ad- 
dress many  of  the  unmet  needs  and  unful- 
filled aspirations  which  give  rise  to  drug 
taking  behavior. 

In  bringing  these  remarks  to  a  close,  1 
would  like  to  tell  you  briefly  about  a  recently 
launched  nationwide  movement  whose  pur- 
pose Is  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the 
drug  problem  by  promoting  adoption  or 
adaptation  of  many  of  the  same  alternatives. 
reforms,  approaches  and  policies  I  have 
touched  on  here.  This  would  be  the  ALPY 
effort  which  grew  out  of  two  conferences 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs  of  the  UJB.  De- 
partment of  Justice  In  1972  and  1973.  I 
would  commend  to  your  attention  the  publi- 
cations resulting  from  those  conferences, 
particvUaily  the  booklet  entitled  "Alternative 
Programs — A  Grapevine  Survey"  and  the 
"Proceedings"  from  the  first  and  second  Con- 
ferences on  Alternatives  to  Drugs.  Much  ma- 
terial is  contained  In  these  publications  con- 
cerning school-based,  community-based,  and 
criminal  Justice  system-based  approaches 
and  policies — all  of  which  are  humanistic  in 
orientation  and  all  of  which  are  designed  to 
be  responsive  to  human  needs  and  to  take 
positive  steps  to  prevent  drug  use  and  to  help 
deal  with  the  problems  reflected  in  and  aris- 
ing from  drug  taking  behavior. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  comments  made 
tX  the  last  conference  held  at  Alriie  House  in 
Alrlie,  Virginia  in  early  January  of  1973. 
These  comments  providing  a  fitting  note 
upon  which  to  conclude.  The  man  speaking 
bas  had  a  long  history  of  Involvement  with 
the  law  as  well  as  with  drugs.  In  fact  he  re- 
lated the  story  of  his  first  Involvement  with 
the  law  at  the  first  Alternatives  conference. 
It  seems  he  had  pushed  a  flower  pot  off  a 
third  story  terrace  when  he  was  only  three 
years  old.  It  narrowly  missed  two  policemen 
who  were  standing  on  the  sidewalk  below — 
who  Immediately  rushed  upstairs  to  find  out 
who  was  responsible.  After  his  long  history 
Of  Involvement  with  the  law,  this  person  has 
merged  one  of  the  most  "together"  Individ- 
uals I  have  ever  bad  the  opportunity  to 
know — I  share  with  you  bis  Insights: 

I  really  go  for  the  Idea  where  people 
(begin)  to  learn  what  It's  really  like  to  feel 
comfortable  on  a  gut  level  and  not  practice 
what  we  call,  what  I  like  to  call,  the  "cloak 
of  respectability". 

I  dare  say  right  here  before  all  of  you 
that  that's  seemingly  our  biggest  problem: 
that  we're  taught  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
to  wear  a  cloak  of  respectability  rather  than 
to  develop  true  respectability;  and  the  young 
people  today  Just  are  not  going  for  that.  They 
see  the  cloak  does  not  work.  With  all  the 
power  we  have  and  all  the  influence,  we're 
thtaty-seoond  tn  terms  of  health  delivery  tn. 
the  world  today.  We're  kind  of  backwards, 
and  the  young  pec^le  recognize  that,  ao 
they're  not  listening  to  us;  they're  looking 
for  their  own  thing. 

It's  Just  unfortunate  many  of  them  do  not 
have  the  guidance  and  the  direction  and  the 
road  models  to  get  caught  up  In  the  right 
thing,  but  when  you  really  get  right  down 
to  It.  It's  a  matter  of  learning  what  the  most 
valuable  thing  that  any  human  being  posses- 
ses Is.  And  that  is  his  own  self -worth  and 
how  he  carries  himself;  how  he  feels  about 
himself;  what  he's  doing  in  terms  of  adding 
to  those  feelings.  It  eiiher  takes  that  self- 
worth  away  or  adds  to  it. 

Ton  as  educatKHV  have  much  to  add  to  the 
self  worth  of  youth.  Tour  own  common  sense. 
Initiative,  understanding  and  humanity  can 
contribute  Immeasurably  to  the  quality  of  the 
lives  of  our  young  people;  consequently  what 
you  do  hxts  a  most  critical  bearing  on  the 
future  of  the  young,  the  future  of  society, 
and  on  the  future  of  the  nation  as  wen. 


ARMY  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS  OB- 
SERVES 198  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  TO 
AMERICA — PROTECTIVE  WORKS 
HELP  MISSISSIPPI  VAIiLEY  IN  RE- 
CENT FLOODS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  practically  no  part  of  the  United 
States  where  there  is  not  evidence  of  the 
involvement  of  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers in  building  a  better  coimtry  for 
om*  people. 

Tlie  Corps  is  unique  in  our  Nation  in 
that  it  fulfills  both  a  mihtary  and  a  civil 
function.  It  is  essential  to  the  successful 
acliievement  of  militaiy  objectives,  and 
it  performs  an  equally  vital  role  in  a 
variety  of  activities  that  are  outside  the 
normal  scope  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  states  along  the 
Mississippi  River  were  stricken  by  dis- 
astrous flood.  Damage  to  homes,  farms 
and  Industry  totaled  about  $500  million. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  was  on  hand  at 
once  to  assist  In  recovery  efforts  and  to 
help  rebuild  the  devastated  area.  The 
Corps,  however,  has  been  present  to  the 
Mississippi  Valley  for  many  years,  build- 
ing flood  protection  facilities  that  kept 
the  damage  from  betog  even  greater. 
Without  these  facilities.  It  was  estimated 
that  losses  would  have  amounted  to  at 
least  $7.6  billion.  The  return  during  this 
single  flood  season  was  substantial  for 
the  less  than  $2  billion  that  has  been  in- 
vested in  flood  protection  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

This  is  but  one  example.  Throughout 
the  United  States  the  Corps  has  im- 
proved navigation,  built  recreational 
areas,  and  enabled  communities  to  be 
secure  from  floods. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  one  of  the 
oldest  branches  of  the  U.S.  Army.  Back 
in  1775,  even  before  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  signed,  the  U.S.  Army 
was  created.  The  following  day,  June  16. 
1775,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was  cre- 
ated to  be  a  main  part  of  the  new  Army. 

Many  of  the  Nation's  greatest  soldiers 
have  belonged  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Both  commanders  at  the  Battle  of  Get- 
tysburg, Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  on  the  Con- 
federate side,  and  Gen.  George  Meade 
on  the  Union  side,  were  engineer  officers. 
So  were  many  other  famous  soldiers,  to- 
dudlng  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  to  our 
own  times. 

During  World  War  n,  the  Army  Engi- 
neers played  such  an  important  part  to 
landtogs  and  tovasions  that  Geceral 
MacArthur  said:  "Modeni  war  Is  engi- 
neers* war." 

In  peacetime,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
builds  almost  all  the  Nation's  harbors.  It 
digs  canals,  and  dredges  out  rivers,  so 
that  they  can  caiiy  large  freight  boats 
and  pleasme  boats.  The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers also  builds  dams  which  cieate  beau- 
tiful manmade  lakes.  These  lakes  are 
good  for  many  things  besides  the  suim- 
ming,  fishing,  and  camptog  they  provide. 
They  hold  back  flood  waters,  and  thus 
save  farms  and  homes  and  towns  from 
ufijy  damage  and  destruction  all  along  the 
river.  Tlie  pi-ovide  pure  frefch  water  for 
use  to  homes  and  Industries,  and  for  liri- 
gattog  farms  and  gai-dens.  Sometimes  the 
water,  as  it  falls  over  or  through  a  dam, 
is  made  to  turn  water-ivheels  called  tur- 


bines, which  In  ttu-n  generate  huge 
amounts  of  electric  power.  These  dams 
also  help  keep  pollution  from  getttog  too 
bad  to  the  river.  All  of  these  things  help 
to  make  America  a  more  prosperous  and 
beautiful  country. 

Many  people  ask:  How  did  the  Army 
enter  into  the  bustoess  of  buflding  lakes, 
dams,  waterways,  and  harbors? 

The  answer  goes  back  m  history  to  the 
time  of  George  Washington — who  was  an 
engineer  as  well  as  a  soldier  and  states- 
man. At  that  time  the  13  colonies  were 
made  up  mainly  of  fanners,  with  some 
craftsmen  and  traders  to  the  towns. 
Tliere  were  practically  no  trained,  pi-o- 
fessional  engineere.  But  George  Wash- 
ington created  a  corps  of  skilled  engi- 
neers to  serve  m  the  Army  durmg  the 
Revolutionary  War.  After  the  war  was 
over,  our  new  Nation  needed  roads,  light- 
houses, bridges,  and  many  other  engi- 
neering works ;  so  it  looked  to  those  same 
engineers  to  serve  the  country  to  peace- 
time as  well  as  to  wai-time.  On  March  16. 
1802,  Pi-esident  Jefferson  signed  a  bill 
directing  the  Army  Eiigtoeers  to  "con- 
stitute a  military  academy  at  West 
Point.'  The  first  engtoeei-tog  school  to 
the  United  States,  West  Potot  was  the 
leadtog  one  under  the  direction  of  the 
Ai-my  Engtoeers  until  the  Civil  War. 

All  through  American  liistory  the  Army 
Engtoeers  have  carried  out  many  un- 
usual and  importsmt  jobs  for  the  Amer- 
ican people.  They  built  and  operated  the 
fu'st  railroads,  opened  most  of  tlie  mato 
highway  routes,  and  explored  and  helped 
open  the  West.  They  built  many  of  the 
impostog  and  beautiful  buildings  and 
pai'k  spaces  to  the  Nation's  Capital, 
Washington,  D.C.  They  preserved  Nia- 
gai'a  Falls  in  its  present  beautiful  form, 
kept  the  Mississippi  River  from  seektog 
a  new  channel  to  tlie  sea,  built  the  fa- 
mous Soo  Locks  and  the  St  Lawrence 
Seaway,  and  tamed  the  Missouri,  the 
Columbia,  and  many  otlier  mighty  rivers. 
An  Engmeer  ofBcer,  Col.  George  Goeth- 
als,  completed  Uie  Panama  Canal.  An- 
other, Maj.  Gen.  Leslie  Groves,  directed 
the  construction  of  the  first  atomic  bomb. 
Meanwhile,  the  Corps  of  Engtoeers  also 
has  built  most  of  America's  Army  posts 
and  Air  Force  bases,  tocluding  the  great 
base  at  Tliule,  only  a  few  hundred  miles 
from  the  North  Pole.  More  recently,  the 
Army  Engineers  built  the  missile  defen.se 
sj'stems  and  the  launch  facilities  for  our 
space  program. 

The  Corps  of  Engtoeers  has  been  one 
of  the  leaders  of  American  conserva- 
tion. Its  studies  of  natural  resources  to 
the  West  and  to  the  Nation's  river  basins 
helped  pave  the  way  for  the  launchtog 
of  the  conservation  movemait  under 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Today. 
Ai'my  Engmeer  dams,  reservoh-s,  and 
rivei'-basm  progi'ams  form  a  big  pait  of 
all  kmds  of  conservation  work. 

Dming  the  ratoy  seasons  and  when 
snow  is  melting  each  spring,  flood  waters 
coming  down  the  streambeds  are  caught 
and  saved,  or  consei'ved.  behtod  the 
dams.  Later  to  the  year,  when  water  Is 
low  to  the  rivers,  and  lawns  and  fields 
get  dry,  this  conserved  water  Is  let  out 
from  the  dams  to  help  keep  the  rivers 
full  and  the  fish  healthy.  Meanwhile, 
the  lakes  provide  fish  and  wfldllfe  con- 
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servation.  Often  forest  conservation 
areas  and  game  management  areas  and 
preserves  are  established  around  their 
shores.  At  the  dams,  mud  and  silt  are 
trapped  out  of  the  river,  and  the  water 
that  flows  down  the  stream  Is  cool  and 
clear. 

These  Army  Enguieer  conservation 
projects  have  saved  man>-  lives  and  have 
kept  millions  and  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  property  from  being  destroyed 
by  floods.  They  have  enabled  our  busi- 
nesses and  cities  to  manufacture  and 
transport  their  goods  and  supplies  more 
efficiently  and  economically.  The  savings 
and  earnings  of  these  projects  amount  to 
many  times  their  cost,  and  thus  they 
have  proven  to  be  wise  investments  of 
public  money.  Even  more  important, 
however,  are  their  contributions  to  con- 
servation and  to  the  strength,  happiness, 
and  well-being  of  the  Nation  and  its 
people. 

GENOCIDE:   A  MODERN  THREAT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  has  just  released  a  carefully  pre- 
pared report  on  the  events  of  the  last 
year  in  the  Central  African  state  of  Bu- 
rundi. From  numerous  reports  in  the 
press,  the  report  of  United  Nations  ob- 
servers to  Secretary  General  Waldheim, 
and  from  the  facts  gathered  by  the  Car- 
negie Endowment,  it  Is  evident  that  a 
human  disaster  of  incredible  magnitude 
has  occurred  In  Burundi. 

Although  the  original  responsibility  for 
the  events  which  have  precipitated  such 
widespread  suffering  are  as  yet  unde- 
termined, it  seems  clear  that  the  ruling 
minority  in  Burundi,  the  Tutsi,  following 
an  attempted  coup,  embarked  upon  the 
elimination  of  virtually  evei-y  member 
of  the  majority  Hutu  tribe  occupying  a 
responsible  position  with  the  society. 
The  Carnegie  report  indicates  that  the 
extermination  of  the  Hutu  elite  was  es- 
sentially complete  some  10  months  ago, 
the  victims  comprising: 

The  four  Hutu  members  of  the  cabinet,  all 
the  Hutu  officers  and  virtually  all  the  Hutu 
soldiers  in  the  armed  forces;  half  of  Burundi's 
primary  school  teachers;  and  thousands  of 
clvU  servants,  bank  clerks,  small  business- 
men, and  domestic  servants;  at  present  (Au- 
gust) there  Is  only  one  Hutu  nurse  left  In  the 
entire  country,  and  only  a  thousand  second- 
ary school  students  survive. 

An  article  In  the  New  York  Times  of 
June  11,  1973,  reports  that  the  mass  kill- 
ing is  today  continuing,  creating  thou- 
sands of  Hutu  refugees  who  are  fleeing 
from  the  slaughter  and  destruction  to- 
ward Burundi's  neighbors. 

"SELECTIVE  OENOCIDE"  IN  BURUNDI 

These  acts  have  been  described  as  "se- 
lective genocide"  by  the  U.S.  Charge 
d'Affalres  in  Burundi.  To  many,  the  term 
"genocide"  represents  the  abhorrent 
deeds  of  Nazi  Germany.  Few  realize  that 
the  word  has  real  applications  In  our 
present  world.  Yet  that  Is  precisely  the 
lesson  of  Burundi:  Genocide  exists  today. 

One  of  the  most  distressing  aspects  of 
the  Burimdl  situation  Is  the  public  silence 
and  Ineffective  action  on  the  part  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  Included  In  the  Car- 
negie report  Is  a  copy  of  a  memorandum 


written  by  Mr.  B.  Keith  Huffman,  tlie 
Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  African  Af- 
fairs at  the  State  Department,  which  was 
apparently  intended  to  stimulate  stronger 
action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Huffman  attempted  in  this  memo  to 
define  our  legal  obligation  under  the 
U.N.  Charter  in  terms  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  which,  in 
contrast  to  the  Charter,  does  not  impose 
legal  duties. 

He  did  this  because  of  the  substantially 
stronger  language  contained  in  the  Dec- 
laration, which  provides  that  "no  one 
shall  be  subjected  to  cruel,  inhuman  or 
degrading  treatment  or  punishment." 

UNITED    ST.MES    FAILS    TO    ACT 

Unfortunately  for  the  Hutus  of  Bur- 
undi, Mr.  Huffman  was  imsuccessful  in 
promoting  a  stronger  response  by  the 
United  States.  Yet  I  believe,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  had  Mr.  Huffman  had  the 
Genocide  Treaty  to  add  to  his  legal  argu- 
ment his  associates  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment might  well  have  been  persuaded  to 
suggest  the  potential  economic  sanctions 
outlined  In  the  Carnegie  Report.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  ac- 
coimts  for  65  percent  of  Burundi's  export 
earnings,  the  mere  threat  of  sanctions 
might  have  had  an  influence  upon  the 
leaders  of  Burvmdi. 

Burimdl  has  not  ratified  the  Genocide 
Convention.  Yet  since  article  I  of  the 
Convention  makes  genocide  a  crime 
which  participating  nations  "undertake 
to  prevent,"  ratification  by  the  United 
States  might  have  inhibited  the  massa- 
cre in  Burundi.  Although  this  provision 
would  not  have  obligated  the  United 
States  to  take  any  affirmative  action,  it 
would  certainly  have  been  an  additional 
moral  incentive  toward  effective  steps  on 
the  part  of  our  Government. 

The  actions  which  the  State  Depart- 
ment did  take  proved  to  be  a  woefully 
Inadequate  response  to  a  human  rights 
disaster  of  this  size.  The  State  Depart- 
ment Initially  urged  the  United  Nations, 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity — 
OAU — and  neighboring  African  states  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Tutsi 
leaders.  Although  the  U.N.  did  send  ob- 
servers to  Burundi,  the  OAU  and  the 
neighboring  nations  were  unwilling  to 
interfere  in  what  was  considered  by  them 
to  be  the  Internal  affairs  of  a  sovereign 
state.  Later  the  Burundlan  Ambassador 
reportedly  was  Informed  quietly  of  the 
United  States  displeasure  over  the  course 
of  events. 

WE  SHOULD  RAVE  DONE  MORE 

I  wonder,  Mr.  President,  whether  our 
behlnd-the-scene  efforts  to  terminate  the 
killings  might  have  been  more  forceful 
had  the  United  States  ratified  the  Geno- 
cide Treaty.  I  cannot  help  but  suspect 
that  nations  which  we  approach  on  Issues 
of  this  nature  detect  an  element  of  hy- 
pocrisy in  our  actions.  Although  we  ap- 
pear sensitive  to  acts  of  genocide  in  the 
world  today,  our  sensitivity  does  not  ex- 
tend to  a  formal  expression  of  support  for 
a  treaty  which  makes  genocide  a  crime, 
punishable  by  law.  While  we  attempt 
to  Inculcate  a  sense  of  responsibility  for 
human  rights  among  the  international 
community,  we  refuse  to  aflBrm  our  obli- 
gations here  at  home. 

It  Is  time  that  we  move  to  obviate  this 


hypocrisy  and  to  encourage  stronger  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  Government  in 
the  face  of  what  is  an  offense  against 
mankind.  The  Genocide  Convention 
arose  principally  as  a  result  of  the  per- 
secution of  millions  of  innocent  people, 
particularly  the  Jews,  by  Nazi  Germany. 
It  took  a  disaster  of  that  size,  to  motivate 
the  brotherhood  of  nations,  through  the 
United  Nations,  to  verbalize  their  com- 
mon horror  in  the  Genocide  Convention. 
Although  adopted  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly by  a  vote  of  55  to  0  and  since  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  76  nations,  the 
Genocide  Convention  has  for  24  years 
awaited  ratification  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Need  we  wait  until  the  murder  of  the 
13  million  people  by  the  Nazis  is  sur- 
passed by  some  new  catastrophe?  Or  is 
the  slaughter  of  an  estimated  quarter  of 
a  million  people  sufficient  to  move  us 
toward  a  vote  which  will  serve  to  join  the 
United  States  with  those  nations  who 
have  demonstrated  their  abhorrence  for 
genocide? 

AMERICA  CAN  LEARN  FROM  LITH- 
UANIA: MAN'S  LIBERTY  IS  TOO 
PRECIOUS  TO  LOSE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  during  an 
era  in  which  the  United  States  has 
poured  so  much  into  the  defense  of  free- 
dom around  the  globe,  it  Is  important 
that  we  are  mindful  of  once-independent 
peoples  who  failed  in  the  battle  against 
commimism. 

Lithuania  Is  such  a  state,  existing 
within  the  walls  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
stripped  of  her  nationhood  and  denied 
the  rights  which  we  so  complacently  en- 
joy. 

Today,  June  15,  marks  the  anniversary 
of  the  final  Communist  occupation  of 
Lithuania  in  1940.  Despite  typical  Soviet 
attempts  to  impress  the  rest  of  the  world 
with  the  success  of  their  program  in  the 
Baltic  States,  word  has  filtered  out  to  the 
contrary.  Their  atheistic  "russificatlon" 
scheme  has  met  with  dissent,  both  subtle 
and  sharp. 

It  is  all  too  easy  in  a  country  where  the 
right  to  worship  is  both  politicaly  guar- 
anteed and  socially  sanctioned,  to  forget 
that  in  Lithuania  religious  persecution 
is  a  fact  of  life.  Children  are  often  for- 
bidden to  attend  religious  services  and 
may  receive  religious  instruction  only 
under  severely  restricted  circumstances. 
Seminary  enrollment  is  limited  to  a  num- 
ber well  below  replacement  level.  Adults 
who  are  suspected  of  being  believers  are 
prohibited  from  obtaining  Jobs  or  ad- 
vancement. There  have  been  cases  of 
people  being  imprisoned  for  practicing 
their  religion.  Terror  and  fraud  are  com- 
mon devices  utilized  by  the  Communists 
in  stifling  the  religious  tradition,  particu- 
larly with  children.  The  printing  of 
prayerbooks  Is  government-controlled 
and  thus  subject  to  inadequate  volume 
and  inaccurate  content. 

Lithuania  is  a  particularly  brutal  ex- 
ample of  Soviet  domination.  The  Rus- 
sians are  perpetrating  genocide:  The  cul- 
ture of  Lithuania  will  be  subjugated — 
and  even  destroyed — in  order  to  proWde 
for  its  total  Integration  Into  the  U.S.S.R. 
as  a  "constituent  republic."  To  date,  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain  and  several 
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other  Western  nations  have  not  recog- 
nized "the  devious  processes  whereunder 
the  political  Independence  and  territorial 
Integrity  of — Lithuania — [was]  to  be  de- 
liberately annihilated  by  one  of  their 
more  powerful  neighbors." 

By  1970.  over  10  percent  of  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  students  In  Lithu- 
ania were  attending  schools  in  which  the 
spoken  language  was  Russian,  not  Lithu- 
anian. Lithuanians  living  in  other  parts 
of  the  Soviet  Union  are  subjected  to  more 
flagrant  discrimination  yet.  Their  names 
must  be  Russianized,  they  are  denied  re- 
sponsible positions,  and  they  can  speak 
their  native  tongue  only  In  private. 

They  caimot  deny  that  this  is.  Indeed, 
a  grim  picture — but  not  barren  of  hope. 
Beginning  with  the  uprising  in  June  1941, 
the  guerrilla  war  from  1944  to  1953,  the 
demonstrations  during  the  upheaval  in 
Eastern  Europe  in  1956  and  the  continu- 
ing imyielding  protests  against  religious 
persecutions,  the  history  of  Soviet  rule 
in  Lithuania  has  been  fraught  with  blood 
and  discontent.  For  the  Litliuanians,  a 
proud  and  freedom-loving  people,  the 
struggle  goes  on.  And  It  is  the  yoimg, 
bom  and  educated  under  the  hand  of 
communism,  who  are  rising  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  their  parents'  efforts.  They  are 
braving  Imprisonment  and  worse  to  ex- 
press their  hatred  of  the  Soviet  oppres- 
sors and  their  desire  for  the  freedom  of 
Lithuania.  Self-immolations — occurring 
rather  coincidentally  at  the  time  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  visit  to  Russia  in  May  of 
1972 — touched  off  massive  anti-Soviet 
demonstrations . 

•Hie  two  decades  of  independence  in 
the  early  twentieth  century  have  almost 
cruelly  denied  Lithuania  the  ability  to 
accept  forced  Soviet  domination.  I  ad- 
mire these  brave  people  for  their  perse- 
verance and  pati'iotism  In  the  face  of 
such  an  enormous  and  insidious  adver- 
sary. Maybe,  with  God's  will,  their  efforts 
will  be  fruitful  and  she  will  once  again 
be  free. 

For  us  in  America,  approaching  our  two 
hundredth  year  of  independence,  the  les- 
son Is  clear:  the  price  of  freedom  Is 
eternal  vigilance. 


INFLATION  AND  NIXON  S 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mi'.  Piesident,  it  is 
painfully  obvious  that  the  newest  phase 
of  the  Nixon  economic  program  reflects 
the  frustration  of  a  President  whose 
previous  attempts  to  control  tlie  economy 
have  been  an  utter  failure.  Mr.  Nixon's 
Inability  to  establish  economic  stability 
Is  higlilighted  by  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.,  In 
his  article  "Fiiistration  Marks  Nixon's 
Efforts  to  Cm-b  Inflation"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  on 
June  15.  1973.  Mr.  Dale  illustrates  that 
despite  numerous  and  varied  game  plans. 
Inflation  still  roars  out  of  control,  and 
one  certainly  must  question  whether  the 
most  recently  announced  program  has 
come  soon  enough  to  pi'ovide  a  solution. 

Examples  of  the  previous  errors  in  eco- 
nomic management  by  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration are  glaiing.  The  original  game 
plan  designed  to  curb  Inflation,  instead 
of  easing  the  strains  of  a  boom  economy, 
actually  turned  the  economy  downward. 


Next,  the  administration  moved  to  re- 
invigorate  the  economy,  but  again  infla- 
tion increased  uncontrollably,  and  in  an 
almost  despei-ate  decision  the  President 
imposed  his  widespread  controls  of  Au- 
gust 1971. 

While  the  initial  two  phases  met  mixed 
success,  the  facade  of  stability  crumbled 
with  the  announcement  of  phase  m.  The 
consumer  was  faced  with  what  seemed 
like  continuous  increases  In  items  which 
took  tlie  largest  bite  out  of  the  family 
budget,  with  staggering  jumps  in  food 
prices  leading  the  way.  The  most  recent 
announcement  that  the  industrial  com- 
modities index  climbed  at  an  annual  rate 
of  16  percent  in  the  preceding  quarter, 
the  worst  peacetime  inflation  since  World 
War  II,  only  served  to  confirm  what  con- 
sumers already  knew. 

In  a  mood  of  frustration,  the  President 
again  imposed  controls,  and  we  have 
reason  to  a.sk  whether  they  will  work 
more  effectively  than  his  original 
controls. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  the  ad- 
ministration listened  to  the  words  of  the 
worker  and  tlie  average  consumer  In  de- 
vising its  economic  policies.  It  Is  time 
that  economic  policies  were  aimed  at 
benefiting  the  mass  of  consumers  rather 
than  a  specially  favored  few  who  have 
access  to  the  President's  ear.  As  Mr.  Dale 
states: 

Whether  a  comb Uiat  ion  of  a  slower-paced 
economy  and  a  tougher  controls  program  wlU 
moderate  the  new  wave  of  hiaation  only 
time  will  tell. 

But  time  has  already  told  that  the 
priorities  exemplified  in  the  multiple 
phases  of  Nixonomlcs  should  have  been, 
and  hopefully  will  be  rearranged  in  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  majority  of  the 
Ameiican  people  rather  than  a  select 
few. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Dale's  analysis  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

Thore  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  15,  1973] 

Frustration  Marks  Nixon's  Efforts  To 
CuKs  Inflation 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

WASHrNGToN,  June  14. — When  Richard  M. 
Nixon  took  office  In  early  1969,  he  Inherited 
a  boom  In  the  economy  with  low  tinemploy- 
ment  but  an  inflation  that  seemed  then  of 
grave  proportions — 6  per  cent  a  year. 

Now,  after  numerous  phases  in  his  frus- 
trating struggle  against  rising  prices,  Mr. 
Nixon  finds  himself  with  an  Inflation  rate 
of  9  per  cent,  measiu^d  by  the  movement  of 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  over  the  last  three 
months,  though  there  was  some  better  news 
In  between. 

Mr.  Nixon  is  not  alone  in  bis  frustration. 
The  Government  of  nearly  every  industrial 
country  has  found  inflation  to  be  Jiist  as 
intractable  a  problem  or  more  so. 

MORE    THAN   INTENDED 

The  Nixon  Administration's  first  "game 
plan"  for  curbing  inflation  was  a  classic  one, 
and  at  first  it  was  generally  approved  by 
economists  and  others  of  various  persuasions. 
The  idea  was  to  slow  the  inflationary  boom 
by  use  of  restrictive  Goveriunent  fiscal,  or 
budget,  policy  and  Federal  Reserve  monetary 
policy. 

The  budget,  aided  by  an  income  tax  sur- 
charge, passed  late  In  the  Johnson  Admin- 


istration, swung  Into  balance.  The  Federal 
Reserve  all  but  halted  the  growth  In  the  na- 
tion's money  supply  (demand  deposits  and 
currency),  credit  became  more  difficult  to 
get  and  liiterest  rates  soared. 

The  slowdown  was  late  In  coming,  but 
wlien  it  came  in  the  winter  of  1969-70,  the 
economy  swung  much  more  than  the  Presi- 
dent wanted  or  Intended.  Instesul  of  Just 
"cooling,"  the  economy  turned  downward, 
with  a  small  decline  in  total  production  and 
a  sharp  rise  in  unemployment.  It  was  the 
fifth  recession  of  the  period  since  World 
War  II. 

But  the  object  of  the  exercise  was  not 
achieved.  While  the  rate  of  inflation  slowed 
a  little,  at  no  point  did  It  drop  below  about 
4  per  cent.  By  late  1970,  the  Administration 
was  already  moving  to  pump  the  economy 
up  again,  with  a  big  budget  deficit  and  a 
much  easier  monetary  policy. 

The  hope  was  that  the  Inflation  rate  would 
decline  In  1971  as  a  belated  response  to  the 
recession.  But  it  didn't.  In  that  period,  mas- 
sive wage  increases,  won  by  unions,  cf  10  to 
12  per  cent  a  year  were  an  important  factor, 
though  not  the  only  one. 

The  President  decided  in  August  1971  to 
do  something  that  he  had  always  abhorred — 
impose  wage  and  price  controls.  In  an  an- 
nouncement that  achieved  total  surprise,  Vr.e 
President  Imposed  on  Aug.  15  a  90-day  freeze 
on  prices,  wages  and  rents,  with  raw  agricul- 
tural products  and  a  few  other  things  like 
used  cars  and  art  objects  exempted. 

It  worked  well.  Consumer  prices  during  the 
freeze  rose  only  five-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  or 
an  annual  rate  of  2  per  cent.  But  the  Presi- 
dent had  said  from  the  beginning  that  a 
permanent  freerre  was  not  workable,  and  that 
a  Phase  2  would  succeed  it. 

Phase  2,  beginning  in  mid-November,  was 
a  system  of  more  flexible,  though  stlU  man- 
datory, controls.  Prices  could  go  up  if  costs, 
such  as  labor  and  materials.  Justified  higher 
prices  and  if  profit  margins  did  not  exceed 
those  of  a  base  period. 

Wnges  were  to  be  held  to  annual  increases 
of  5.5  percent,  but  with  some  "catch-up"  ex- 
ceptions. Some  rates  were  decontrolled,  others 
permitted  to  rise  within  specific  limits.  Agri- 
ftgrlcultxiral  products  at  the  farm  gate  were 
exempt. 

Phase  2  worked  fairly  well.  too.  despite 
some  bad  luck  on  food  prices,  particularly 
meat  prices.  After  a  fully  expected  "bulge" 
in  the  first  two  months  after  the  end  of  the 
freeze,  prices  in  the  12  months  from  Janu- 
ary. 1972,  to  January-.  1973,  rose  by  only  3.5 
jjercent,  and  much  of  this  was  accounted  for 
by  food,  which  u-es  largely  uncontrolled. 

Then  in  January.  1973,  Phase  3  was  an- 
nounced— and  the  roof  fell  In. 

Phase  3  retained  standards  for  prices  and 
wages  very  similnr  to  those  of  Phase  2,  but 
they  were  to  be  "voUmtary"  or  self-adminis- 
tered, with  provision  for  re-imposition  of 
mandatory  controls  if  there  were  flagrant 
violations  of  the  standards  or  guidelines. 

The  Initial  presentation  of  the  progr.ini, 
the  Administration  now  concedes,  was  a  bad 
mistake.  The  new  program  seemed  to  amount 
to  the  end  of  all  controls,  though  it  was  not 
Intended  that  way.  From  the  evidence  now 
at  hand,  it  seems  that  smaller  businesses,  in 
particular,  began  raising  prices  regardless  of 
the  new  guidelines,  taking  advantage  of  what 
was  by  now  booming  demand  in  a  booming 
economy. 

Quite  apart  from  the  impact  of  the  change 
in  the  program,  infiationary  -vinds  blew  tram 
aU  directions.  Reacting  to  high  consumer  de- 
mand, terrible  weather  and  roaring  exports 
(spurred  by  a  big  export  deal  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Impact  of  the  two-part  devalu- 
ation of  the  dollar),  farm  and  food  prices 
rose  at  the  highest  rate  since  modern  statis- 
tics were  started. 

The  boom  in  other  countries,  together  with 
the  United  States  boom,  produced  a  classic 
inflationary    effect    on    many    commodities 
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traded  around  the  world,  such  as  copper  and 
other  metals. 

And.  finally,  when  Congress  began  to  mull 
a  new  freeze,  there  was  apparently  a  binge 
of  "anticipatory"  price  Increases  by  those 
businesses  able  to  raise  prices  without  losing 
sales. 

In  any  event,  the  price  statistics  began  to 
look  worse  and  worse.  The  Wholesale  Price 
Index  for  May,  released  last  week,  showed, 
for  example,  that  the  closely  watched  Index 
of  Industrial  (nonfarm)  conunodltles  rose  In 
the  last  three  months  at  an  annual  rate  of 
Just  under  16  percent,  much  the  worst  peace- 
time InHatlon  since  World  War  H  and  one 
of  the  worst  on  record. 

The  Government's  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies  had  again  turned  In  a  moderately 
restrictive  direction,  with  the  aim  of  cooling 
the  new  boom,  and  this  represented  the  main 
hope  of  the  President's  advisers  and  the 
President  himself  for  checking  the  new  and 
raging  inflation. 

But  Mr.  Nixon,  under  heavy  pressure  from 
Congress  and  public  opinion,  decided  yester- 
day that  he  could  not  wait.  Despite  many 
reservations  among  his  advisers  about  tighter 
controls  at  a  time  of  high  demand,  he  Im- 
posed a  new  freeze  for  60  days  and  announced 
that  there  would  be  a  new  Phase  4  after  that, 
"tougher"  and  "more  mandatory"  than 
Phase  3. 

Whether  a  combination  of  a  slower-paced 
economy  and  a  tougher  controls  program  will 
moderate  the  new  wave  of  Inflation  only  time 
win  tell. 


THE  KANSAS  SPECIAL  OLYMPICS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  week- 
end— June  8  and  9 — marked  the  fourth 
annual  Kansas  Special  Olympics.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  attending  the  Kansas 
Special  Olympics  held  at  Washburn  Uni- 
versity in  Topeka,  Kans.,  and  it  was  truly 
inspirational. 

The  Special  Olympics  are  the  first  na- 
tional sports  program  for  the  retarded. 
Presently,  over  250,000  children  and  100,- 
000  volimteers  participate. 

Children  and  young  adults  at  all  levels 
of  retardation  are  eligible  to  take  part  in 
the  program  and  because  they  compete 
with  others  of  their  own  age  and  capa- 
bility, they  all  have  a  chance  to  win.  At 
the  top  level  of  ability,  these  children 
outdo  many  normal  children.  In  the  per- 
formance of  our  national  recordholders 
a  retarded  lad  ran  the  mile  in  4:54  min- 
utes, two  young  athletes  tied  for  first 
place  in  the  high  jump  at  5  feet  10 
Inches,  and  another  swam  the  50-yard 
freestyle  in  33.4  seconds.  Special  Olym- 
pics has  proven  that  children  who  are 
mentally  retarded  need  not  be  physi- 
cally retarded  as  well.  But  they  must  be 
given  the  opportimity,  encouragement, 
and  the  training  if  they  are  to  succeed  in 
sports. 

The  goal  of  the  Special  Olympics  is 
to  create  opportunities  for  sports  train- 
ing and  atliletic  competition  for  retarded 
children  and  young  adults. 

Recent  scientific  research  hsis  shown 
that  physical  activities,  sports,  and  com^ 
petitive  athletics  are  a  major  means  of 
reaching  the  retarded.  Here  is  an  area 
where  he  can  succeed  and  start  building 
a  positive  self-image,  gaining  confidence 
and  self-mastery  as  well  as  physical  de- 
velopment. As  a  child  improves  his  per- 
formance in  the  gymnasium  and  on  the 
playing  field,  he  improves  his  perform- 


ance in  the  classroom,  at  home,  and 
eventually  on  the  job. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  special  Olympics 
program  will  serve  as  a  motivational 
framework  within  which  physical  edu- 
cation, recreation,  and  sports  activities 
can  take  place.  The  specific  objectives 
sponsored  by  the  Kansas  Association  for 
Retarded  Children,  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Act  of  1970,  and  the  Joseph 
P.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  Foundation,  are: 

First.  Provide  motivation  for  the 
initiation  of  physical  education  and 
athletic  programs  where  none  exist. 

Second,  Provide  supplementary  mate- 
rials which  will  aid  those  currently  con- 
ducting such  programs. 

Third.  Provide  opportunities  for  ath- 
letic competition  through  local.  State, 
regional,  and  international  special 
oljTnpics. 

Fourth.  Give  each  retarded  child  a 
"feeling  of  belonging"  by  offering  him 
membership  in  a  national  athletic  club 
with  membership  certificates,  periodic 
newsletters,  etc. 

Fifth.  Instill  in  the  retarded  child  a 
"sense  of  pride"  by  giving  him  a  chance 
to  win  an  award,  be  honored  at  a  school 
assembly,  or  to  have  his  picture  in  a 
newsiMiper — by  giving  him  a  chance  to 
know  success. 

BRIEF    HISTORY    OF    KANSAS   SPECIAL    OLYMPICS 

A  delegation  of  six  students  from  Holy 
Family  Ce"  ter,  Wichita,  who  participated 
in  the  1968  International  Special  Olym- 
pics at  Chicago  were  the  forerunners  of 
of  the  Kansas  Special  Olympics.  Within  a 
few  months  after  the  first  Olympics,  a 
committee  was  formed  to  plan  a  State 
Olympics  in  1969.  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee were:  Mr.  Dennis  Popp,  Sister 
Veronice  Bom,  Mr.  Charles  Myers,  Mr. 
Charles  Watson,  and  Mrs.  Lyman  Wiley. 
Due  to  the  lack  of  funds  and  other  prob- 
lems the  meet  was  canceled.  But  as  Kan- 
sans  are  not  a  group  to  be  discouraged, 
it  was  reset  for  1970. 

With  financial  and  other  support  from 
the  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Jr.  Foundation, 
the  Kansas  Association  for  Retarded 
Children,  the  Kansas  Recreation  and 
Park  Association,  Parson's  Jaycees,  and 
the  four  State  institutions  for  the  men- 
tally retarded,  the  first  Kansas  Special 
Olympics  was  held  at  Parsons  State  Hos- 
pital and  Tiaining  Center,  May  30,  1970. 
Mr.  Bill  Blackwell  and  Mr.  Charles  Wat- 
son were  appointed  as  codirectors.  There 
were  approximately  300  mentally  re- 
tarded persons  involved. 

Mr.  Charles  Myers  was  named  Olympics 
director  for  1971.  Wichita  State  Univer- 
sity was  the  site  of  the  Olympics  for  that 
year  and  there  were  over  600  contestants. 
Ethel  Kennedy  was  a  special  guest  at  the 
1971  Olympics  and,  along  with  the  other 
dignitaries  and  sports  figures,  added 
much  to  the  excitement  of  the  occasion. 

In  the  1972  Kansas  Special  Olympics, 
over  1,200  mentally  retarded  young  peo- 
ple from  Kansas  participated.  They  were 
held  at  Southwestern  College  in  Win- 
field,  Kans.,  the  codirectors  being  Mr. 
Charles  Myers  and  Mr.  Charles  Watson. 

1973    KANSAS   SPECIAL    OLYMPICS 

In  the  1973  Kansas  Special  Olympics 
there  were  approximately  1,500  partici- 


pants. This  year  I  was  privileged  to  pre- 
sent a  special  trophy  to  the  first-place 
winner  of  the  Kansas  Special  Olympics 
mile  run,  Timothy  Webb  of  Wichita  West 
High  School,  Wichita,  Kans.  He  ran  the 
mile  in  5:59.5. 

Timothy  was  assisted  by  his  coaches, 
but  did  most  training  on  his  own — rim- 
ing 5  miles  three  times  a  week.  He  had  a 
great  desire  to  achieve  and  his  efforts 
were  rewarded  with  a  victorious  mile  run. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  list  of  Special  Olym- 
pics' winners  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

List  of  Winners — 1973  Kansas  Special 

Olympics 

i.  swimming 25-yard   freestyle 

Girls,  age  8-9,  Division  IV: 

1.  Gina  Lockhart,  46.5;  Topeka  Public 
Schools,  Topeka. 

Girls,  age  10-12,  Division  IV: 

1.  Peggy  Arnett,  33.2;  Lincoln  School,  Mc- 
pherson. 

Girls,  age  10-12,  Division  II: 

1.  Wlnnotma  Lannum,  22.0;  Reno  Co.  ARC, 
Hutchinson. 

2.  Lisa  Thyfault,  25.8;  Marshall  Co.  ARC, 
Marysville. 

Girls,  age  13-15,  Division  IV: 

1.  Mary  Fritz,  22.7;  Wichita  Public  Schools. 

2.  Patty  Cooke,  23.2;   Lakemary,  Paola. 

3.  Rose  Todd,  26.5;  Wichita  Public  Schools. 
Girls,  age  13-15,  Division  ni: 

1.  Loretta  Fitzgerald,  22.2;  Dodge  City  ARC, 
Dodge  City. 

Girls,  age  13-16,  Division  II: 

1.  Dana  Lamb,  20.0;  Topeka  ARC,  Topeka. 

2.  Patty  Tharp,  22.0;  Reno  Co.  ARC,  Hutch- 
inson. 

Girls,  aged  13-15,  Division  I: 

1.  Eileen  Fagan,  19.7;  Lakemary,  Paola. 

Girls,  age  16-18,  Division  III: 

1.  Jan  Hixon,  23.3;   Lakemary,  Paola. 

2.  Janice  Sovems,  28.8;  Kansas  City  ARC. 
Kansas  City. 

3.  Shawn  Green,  28.9;  Parsons  State  Hosp  , 
Parsons. 

Girls,  age  16-18,  Division  IV: 

1.  R.  Brown,  33.8;  Dodge  City  ARC,  Dodge 
City. 

2.  Nancy  Schroeder,  35.8;  Lakemary,  Paola. 

3.  Margaret  Davidson,  49.3;  Lakemary, 
Paola. 

Girls,  age  16-18,  Division  II: 

1.  Martha  Opat,  20.0;  McPherson  Co.  ARC. 
McPherson. 

2.  Sharon  Spauldlng,  21.8;  Kansas  City 
ARC,  Kansas  City. 

3.  Mary  Tardley,  24.8;  Parsons  St.  Hosp.. 
Parsons. 

Girls,  age  16-18,  Division  I: 
1.   Junella   Stoops,    17.9;    Wichita   Public 
Schools. 

Girls,  age  19+,  Division  IV: 

1.  LUida  Reid,  29.0;  Wlnfleld  St.  Hosp.. 
Wlnfield. 

2.  Hope  Allen,  30.1;  Topeka  ARC,  Topeka. 
Girls,  age  19+,  Division  in : 

1.  Joanne  Wheat,  26.0;  Wlnfleld  St.  Hosp., 
Wlnfleld. 

2.  Kathy  Vanderver,  26.6;  Wlnfleld  St. 
Hosp.,  Wlnfleld. 

n.   SWIMMING 50-YARD    FREESTYLE 

Girls,  age  16-18,  DlvUlon  IV: 

1.  Cheryl   Walsh,   36.6;    Johnson   Co.   MR 

1.  Jan  Hlxon,,57.3;   Lakemary,  Paola. 
Girls,  age  16-18,  Division  I: 

Center,  Overland  Park. 

2.  Junella  Stocks,  49.3;  Wichita  Public 
Schools. 
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m.   SWIMMING 25-TABD   BACKSTROKE 

Girls,  age  10-12.  Division  I: 

1.  Virginia  SUas,  30.4;  Reno  Co.  ARC, 
Hutchinson. 

Girls,  age  13-15.  Division  I: 

1.  Patty  Tliarp,  24.8;  Reno  Co.  ARC, 
Hutchinson. 

Girls,  age  16-18.  Division  IV: 

1.  Sharon  Spauldlng,  27.5;  Kansas  City 
ARC,  Kansas  City. 

2.  Nancy  Schroeder,  35.8;  Lakemary,  Paola. 

3.  Margaret  Davidson.  50.5;  Lakemary, 
Paola. 

Olrls.  Age  19+.  Division  I: 

1.  Chris  Grothuson.  55.2;  E^mporia. 

Girls,  age  19+,  Division  II: 

1.  Hope  Allen,  34.1;  Topeka  ARC,  Topeka. 

IV.  SWIMMING lOO-TARD  FREESTYLE  RELAY 

1.  Nancy  Schroeder,  Patty  Cooke.  Jan 
Hixon,  Eileen  Fagan,  1 :44.2;'Lakeamry,  Paola. 

V.    SPECIAL    SWIM 

1.  Marilyn  Welnhoad,  30.0;  WUifield  State 
Hospital,  Wlnfleld. 

VI.    SWIMMING 2S-YABD   FREESTYLE 

Boys,  age  8-9,  Division  I: 

1.  Mark  Hedburg,  28.1;  Lincoln  School, 
McPherson. 

Boys,  age  8-9,  Division  11: 

1.  Duane  Fielder,  34.1;  Lincoln  School,  Mc- 
Pherson. 

Boys,  age  10-12,  Division  TV: 

1.  Brady  Cole,  26.5;  Reno  Co.  ARC,  Hutch- 
inson. 

Boys,  age  10-12,  Division  III: 

1.  Blck  Huff,  26.0;  Lincoln  School,  McPher- 
son. 

2.  Ronnie  Robinson,  28.2;  McPherson  Co. 
ARC,  McPherson. 

Boys,  age  10-12,  Division  II: 
1.  Tim  GUlard,  21.5;  Lincoln  School,  Mc- 
Pherson. 

Boys,  age  10-12,  Division  I: 

1.  Riissell  Biirdette,  18.0;  Emporia. 

2.  Donald  Huff,  18.9;  McPherson  Co.  ARC, 
McPherson. 

3.  Randy  Porter,  20.0;  Reno  Co.  ARC, 
Hutchinson. 

Boys,  age  13-15,  Division  IV: 

1.  Jamie  Oliver,  36.3;  Derby. 

2.  Jimmy  Smith,  53.1;  Peru. 
Boys,  age  13-15,  Division  IH: 

1.  Norman  Korbe,  16.0;  McPherson  Co. 
ARC,  McPherson. 

2.  Curtis  Balzer,  18.1;  McPherson  Co.  ARC. 
McPherson. 

8.  David  Davidson.  20.0;  McPherson  Co. 
ARC,  McPherson. 

Boys,  age  13-16,  Division  II: 

1.  Rocky  Cole,  15.6;  Reno  Co.  ARC,  Hutch- 
inson. 

2.  Nelson  Taylor,  17.0;  Lakemary,  Paola. 

3.  BlUy  Davis,  22.5;  Reno  Co.  ARC,  Hutch- 
inson. 

Boys,  age  13-15,  Division  I: 
1.    Dwlght    Asher,    19.6;    Wichita    Public 
Schools. 

Boys,  age  16-18,  Division  IV: 

1.  Ronnie  Huff,  17.1;  McPherson  Co.  ARC, 
McPherson. 

2.  Curtis  Allen,  21.5;  Derby. 

3.  Dick  Spauldlng,  24.4;  Kansas  City  ARC, 
Kansas  City. 

Boys,  age  16-18,  Division  III: 

1.  Michael  Wade,  16.4;  Parsons  St.  Hosp., 
Parsons. 

2.  Danny  Goves,  19.6;  Lakemary.  Paola. 

3.  Jaokle  Crump,  21.0;  Parsons  St.  Ho<^., 
Parsons. 

Boys,  age  16-18.  Division  I: 
1.    David    Knott,     14.5;     Wichita    Public 
Schools. 

Boys,  age  16-18,  Division  H: 

1.  Robert  Carey,  15.3;  Parsons  St.  Hosp., 
Parsons. 

2.  Rick  Schultz,  16.1;  Lakemary.  Paola. 

3.  Carl  Akin,  16.6;  Parsons  St.  Hosp.,  Par- 
Bons. 


Boys,  age  19+  Division  11: 

1.  Fred  McKlnnis,  22.6;  KNI,  Topeka.  Jerry 
Nelhaus  22.6;  Topeka  ABC,  Topeka. 

2.  Donny  Anders,  25.7;  Topeka  ARC, 
Topeka. 

3.  George  Custenborder,  25.8;  Topeka  ARC. 
Topeka. 

Boys,  age  19  t  Division  II: 

1.  Rick  Ph.ares,  17.0;  Lakemary,  Paola. 

2.  Roland  Stlelow,  18.5;  Emporia. 
Boys,  age  19+  Division  III: 

1.  Craig  Prazi-:;r,  16.6;  Jo.  Co.  MR  Center, 
Overland  Park. 

2.  Ben  Bearly,  13.1;  Jo.  Co.  MR  Center, 
Overland  Park. 

3.  Ray  Shellor,  22.8;  Norton  St.  Hosp, 
Norton. 

VIII.  .SWIMMING 50-Y.VRD  FREESTYLE 

Boj's,  a^e  13-15,  Division  I: 

1.  Norman  Korbe,  45.5;  McPherson  Co.  ARC, 
McPherson. 

2.  Dwight    Asher,    45.7;    Wichita    Public 

Schools. 

Boys,  age  16-18.  Division  III: 

1.  Danny  Goves,  43.7;  Lakemary,  Paola. 

2.  Dennis  Pohitelin.  46.9;  Kansas  City  ARC, 
Kansas  City. 

3.  Jackie  Crump,  47.0;  Parsons  St.  Hosp., 
Par.sons. 

Boys,  age  16-18.  Division  11: 

1.  Tom  Svenram,  36.9;  McPherson  ARC, 
McPherson. 

2.  Mike  Haynes,  37.3;  Holy  Family,  Wichita. 
Boys,  age  16-18,  Division  I: 

1.  Glen  Underwood,  33.5;  Holy  family, 
Wichita. 

2.  Carl  Akin,  43.0;  Parsons  St.  Hospital, 
Parsons. 

Boys,  age  19  +  ,  Division  IV: 

1.  Larry  Herman,  58.6,  Emporia. 

2.  Roy  Stlelow,  107.5,  Emporia. 
Boys,  age  19  +  .  Division  III: 

1.  Robert  Jones,  55.0,  Emporia. 

2.  Fred  McKinnls,  59.8,  KNI,  Topeka. 
Boys,  age  19 +  ,  Division  II: 

1.  Ray  Shellor,  50.2,  Norton  St.  Hospital. 
Norton. 

rx.  SWIMMING 25-yAnD  BACKSTROKE 

Boys,  age  10-12,  Division  IV: 

1.  Mark  Shipley.  39.5,  Reno  Co.  ARC 
Hutchinson. 

Boys,  age  13-15,  Division  HI: 

1.  Curtis  Balzer.  21.8  McPherson  Co.  ARC. 
McPherson. 

Boys,  age  13-15,  Division  IV: 

1.  Rick  Janssen,  20.8,  McPherson  ARC,  Mc- 
Pherson. 

Boys,  age  16-18,  Division  11: 

1.  Michael  Wade,  23.1  Parsons  St.  Hospital, 
Parsons. 

Boys,  age  16-18,  Division  I: 

1.  Robert  Carey,  19,4,  Parsons  St.  Hospital, 
Parsons. 

2.  Rick  Schultz,  19.8,  Lakemary,  Paola. 

3.  Rick  Phares.  22.0.  Lakemary,  Paola. 
Boys,  age  19+,  Division  I: 

1.  John  Wright,  30.7;  Emporia. 
Boys,  age  19  +  .  Division  II: 
1.  Lou  Swenson,  32.0;  Emporia. 

X.  SWIMMING SO-YARD   FREESTYLE    RELAY 

Boys,  age  10-12,  Division  II: 
1.    Randy    Porter,    47.6;    Reno    Co.    ARC. 
Hutchinson. 

Boys,  age  13-15,  Division  III: 

1.   Nelson  Taylor,   41.5;    Lakemary,   Paola. 

XI.  SWIMMING lOO-YARD  FP.EESTYLE  RELAY 

1.  Rick  Schultz,  1:09;  Rick  Phares,  Danny 
Goves,  Nelson  Taj'lor;  Lakemary,  Paola. 

1.  Jackie  Crump,  1:09;  Mike  Wade,  Robert 
Carey,  Carl  Aikins,  Parsons  St.  Hosp.,  Parsons. 

2.  David  Davidson,  1 :  10;  Curtis  Blazer, 
Norman  Korbe,  Rick  Janssen,  McPherson 
ARC,  McPherson. 

3.  Tom  Svenram,  1:14;  Ronnie  Huff,  Miles 


Hoffman,    Reyn    Redger,    McPherson    ARC, 
McPherson. 

XII.  SWI?.:MING SPECIAL  SWIM 

1.  Pat  Underwood.  2;20;  Norton  St.  Hosp  , 

Norton. 

1.    BOWLING :>IA1E 

Boys,  age  8-9,  Division  I: 

No  entries. 

Boys,  age  8-9,  Division  II: 

1.  Gordon  Barr,  252;  Saline  Co.  ARC,  Saliua. 

2.  Lyle    Stephens.    221;    Salina    Co.    ARC, 
Salhia. 

Boys,  age  10-12,  Division  I: 

1.  Zoltan   Csendes,   312;    Reno   Co.    ARC, 
Hutchinson. 

2.  Ricky    Wallace,    298;    Reno    Co.    ARC, 
Hutchhisou. 

3.  Jim  Keller,  282;  Saline  Co.  ARC,  Salina 
Boys,  age  10-12,  Division  11: 

1.  Kelley  Minks,  609;  Pratt. 

2.  Bill  Erdman.  314;  Pratt. 

3.  Harold  Brooks,  Jr.,  310;  Peabody. 
Boys,  age  13-15,  Division  I: 

1.  Dennis    Knott.    592;     Wichita    Public 
Schools. 

2.  Ricky  Purvis.  582;  Reno  Co.  ARC,  Hutch- 
inson. 

3.  Mike    Monigomerj',   569;    Topeka   .^RC, 
Topeka. 

Boys,  age  13-15,  Division  11: 

1 .  Steven  Jansen,  605;  Pratt. 

2.  Wayne  Bishop,  603;  Pratt. 

3.  Kevin  OMore,  580;  Pratt. 
Boys,  age  16-18,  Division  I: 

1.  Leonard  Arveson,  603;  Junction  City. 

2.  David     Knott,     590;     Wichita     Public 
Schools. 

3.  Ray    Schmeldler,    582;    Wichita   Public 
Schools. 

Boys,  age  16-18,  Division  11: 

1.  Dick  Spauldlng,  631;  Kansas  City  ARC, 
Kansas  City. 

2.  Wesley  Stlner,  598;  Emporia. 

3.  Mike  Okeson.  585;  Atwood. 
Boys,  age  19  +  .  Division  I: 

1.  Clifford  Harger,  665;  Lenexa. 

2.  Gailen    Furman.    612;    Reno  Co.    ARC. 
Hutchinson. 

3.  Donald  Puckett,  604;  Lenexa. 
Roland  Stlelow,  604;  Emporia. 

Boys,  age  19  + ,  Division  n : 

1.  Ley  Harper,  611;  Topeka  ARC,  Topckfi 
Raymond  Davis,  611;    Saline  Co.  .IRC, 

Salina. 

2.  Mike   Fanning,  686;    Norton  St.  Hosp 
Norton. 

3.  Ivan  Lutz,  571;  Saline  Co.  ARC.  SJ'.li:^a 

II.    BOWLINC FEMALE 

Girls,  ape  8-9,  Division  II: 
1 .  Grinda  Stout,  222:  Pratt. 
Gills,  age  10-12,  Division  II: 

1.  Linda  Mason,  277;  Junction  City. 

2.  Brenda  Spuiiaugle,  253;  Saline  Co.  ARC. 
So  Una. 

3.  Jacque  Shelman,  246;  Pratt. 
Girls,  age  13-15,  Division  I: 

1.  Teresa  Walker,  610;  Wichita. 

2.  Laura    Grlswold,     622;     Holy    Famllv. 
Wichita. 

3.  Anne  Marie  Gravatt.  511;  Saline  Co.  ARC. 
Sa'ina. 

Girls,  age  13-15,  Division  11: 

1 .  Debbie  Stout,  566;  Pratt. 

2.  Debbie  Presley,  562;  Junction  Citv. 

3.  Mary    E.    Fritz,    560;     Wichita"  Publ:.. 
Schools. 

Girls,  age  16-18,  Division  I: 

1.  Connie  Avers,  600;  Reno  Co.  ARC,  Hutch- 
inson. 

2.  Sue  Clark,  693:  R«no  Co.  ARC,  Hutch- 
in.son. 

3.  Donna    Harvey,    676;    Reno    Co.    AHQ 
Hutchinson. 

Girls,  Age  16-18.  Division  n. 
1.  Clara  Ru-sh.  596;  Wyandotte  Co.  ARC. 
Kansas  Citv. 
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2.  Janlc*  Soverns,  543;  Kansas  City  ARC, 
Kansas  City. 

3.  Deborah  Johnson,  540;  Saline  Co.  ARC, 
Sallna. 

Olrls.  n?e  19+,  Division  I: 

1.  Debbie  Reed,  633;  Reno  Co.  ARC,  Hutch- 
liifon. 

2.  Margaret  Ash,  606;  Saline  Co.  ARC, 
Salina. 

3.  Susan  Baker,  604;  Wichita. 
Girls,  age  19  +  .  Division  11; 

1.  Jane  Knight,  596;  Wichita. 

2.  MarUyn  Quested,  582;  Saline  Co.  ARC. 
Salina. 

3.  Kathleen  Hughes,  679;  Saline  Co.  ARC, 
Sctlina. 

1.  SKATING M.\IE   (SPEED) 

Boys,  age  10-12.  330  yard: 
1.  Mike     Sweger,     48.6;     Wichita     Public 
Schools. 

Boys,  age  13-15,  440  yard: 

1.  Dauuy  Moss,  1:14.0;  Topeka  Public 
Schools. 

2.  n-auk  Lander,  1:205;  Holy  FamUy, 
Wichita. 

3.  Jeff  Chairs,  1 :  22.4;  Wichita. 
Boys,  age  16-18,  660  yard: 

1.  Jack  Gurley.  1:41.4;  Holy  Family, 
Wichita. 

2.  Jim  Read,  3: 13.2;  KNI,  Topeka. 

3.  Jlna  Chapman,  3:54.0;  KNI,  Topeka. 
Boys,  age  19  +  ,  660  yard: 

1.  Randall  Buchanan,  2:09.0;  Norton  St. 
Hasp..  Norton. 

a.  Steve  CoUlus.  2:00.6;  Winfleld. 

n.  SKATINC FEMALE   (SPEED» 

Girls,  age  10-12.  330  yard: 

1.  Shirley  Dean,  1:10.9;  Wichita  Public 
Schools. 

2.  Kim  Smith,  1:12.1;  Wichita  Public 
Schools. 

3.  Loretta  Eves.  1:22.7;  Rice  Co.  Special  Ed. 
Girls,  age  13-15.  440  yard: 

1.  Janet  Walker,  1:12.6;  Wichita  Public 
Schools. 

2.  Teresa  Walker.  1:18.8;  Wichita  Public 
Schools. 

3.  Sheryl  Wea«t.  1:39.0;  Wichita  Public 
Schools. 

Girls,  age  16-18.  660  yard: 

1.  Connie  Christie,  2:23.0:  Pratt. 

2.  Brenda  Taylor,  2:39.1;  Wichita  Public 
Schools. 

Girls,  age  19  +  .  660  yard: 

1.  Ruth  Lange,  2:38.1;  Winfleld. 

m.  SKATING MALE   (LIMBO) 

Bovs.  age  10-12: 

1.  Mike  Sweger,  1'  6^i";  Wichita  Public 
Schools. 

Boys,  age  19+: 

1.  Steve  Collina,  2'4";  Winfleld. 

Girls,  age  13-15: 

1.  Janet  Walker,  1'  e's":  Wichita  Public 
Schools. 

Girls,  age  16-18: 

1.  Debora  Miller.  1'  8',i";  Wichita  Public 
Schools. 

2.  Connie  Christy  2'4";  Pratt. 
Girls,  age  10+: 

1.  Kathy  Vanderver,  2";  Winfleld. 

I.    TR.\rK 440    afXAT,    FEMALE,    DIVISION    X 

1 .  Topeka  Assoc.,  Retarded  Children,  67.6. 

2.  Reno  Co.  Assoc..  Retarded  Children.  87.8. 

3.  So.  Central  Kansas,  1,  68.7. 

TRACK 440    RELAY,    FEM.\LE,    DIVISION    K 

1.  Lakemary  Center,  Paola,  72.7;  Norton 
State  Hosp.,  Norton,  72.7. 

2.  Sheldon  School,  Tc^eka,  75.2. 

II.    TRACK 440    WALKING,    FEMALE,    DIVISION    n 

1.  Beverly  Wedgewood.  3 :37;  Pratt. 

2.  Mary  Barrett,  3:39.5;  Norton  St.  Hosp., 
Norton. 

3.  Mary  Vanlandlngham.  3 :4T.3;  Pratt. 

TRACK^-440    WALKING,    FEMALE,    DIVISIOIf   I 

1.  BonnieSimms,  2:34.2;  Emporia. 


2.  Marie  Sullivan,  8 :  11.8,  Winfleld. 

3 .  Connie  Gleasmi,  3 :  36.3 ,  Emporia. 

m.    PENTATHLON — FEM&LS 

Girls,  age  13-15,  Division  I: 

1.  J.  Thomas,  14  points. 

2.  J.  Lingo.  10  points. 

3.  K.  Leuuon,  6  points. 
Girls,  age  lC-18,  Division  I: 
1.  K.  Baker,  5  points. 
Girls,  age  19  + ,  Division  I: 

1.  B.  Altenburg,  10  points. 

2.  B.  Hostettler,  5  points. 

IV.    BASKETBALL    FREE    THROW FFMALE 

Girls,  age  10-12,  Division  III: 
1.  Beverly  Hill,  2/10;   Kansas  City  Public 
Schools. 

Girls,  age  13-15.  Division  HI: 
1.  Susie  Alverado,  1/10;  Emporia. 
Girls,  age  16-18,  Division  I: 
1.  ThUta  Souter,  2/10;  Pratt. 
Girls,  age  19  +  ,  Division  I: 

1.  Coleen  Gfilloup.  2/10:  Wichita. 

2.  Lenona  Stanfield,  1/10;  Norton  St.  Hosp., 
Norton. 

Girls,  age  19  f.  Division  H: 

1.  Margaret   Ash,   2/10;    Saline    Co.   ARC, 
Salina. 

2.  Mary  Wolfe,  1/10:  Lenexa. 
Girls,  age  19  +  ,  Division  III; 

1.  Carol  Williams,  3/10;  Wiivfield  St.  Hosp., 
Winfleld. 

2.  Patricia  Austin,  0/10,  Saline  Co.  ARC, 
Salina. 

V.    2-TARD   WHEELCHAIR 

Girls,  age  8-9.  Division  I: 
1.   Ronada   Blanchett,  32  seconds;    Dodge 
City  ARC.  Dodge  City. 

VI.    STANDING    LONG    JTTMP 

Girls,  age  8-9,  Division  I: 

1.  Renee  Kelly.  2'10i,2";  Kansas  City  Pub- 
lic Schools. 

2.  Diane  Boylen,  3'5^4";  LawTcnce  P  &  R. 

3.  Ruth  LaMountain.  3'5'g". 
Girls,  age  8-9,  Division  II: 

1.  Debbie  FalUs,  3'4y2";    Rer.o  Co.  ARC, 
Hutchinson. 

Girls,  age  8-9.  Division  III: 

1.  Karla  Union,  3'6";  Kansas  City  Public 
Schools. 

2.  Margaret  Tebb.s,  2'6ii";  Norton  U.S.D. 
Girls,  age  10-12,  Division  I: 

1.  Sharon  Small,  6'7»/4";  Kansas  City. 

2.  WinnounaLannam,  5'95g";  Hutchinson. 

3.  Jeanine  Brown,  5';  Paola. 
Girls,  age  10-12,  DlvUion  II: 

1.  Laurie  Ewing,  5'5%";  Kansas  City. 

2.  Barbara  Portln,  5'4";  Wichita. 

3.  Paula  Herman,  51";  Wichita. 
Girls,  age  10-12,  Division  III: 

1.  EllenCarlson,4'6!,4";  Kansas  City. 

2.  Diane  Mable,  4'4";  Pratt. 

3.  Darlene  LaMountain,  4'2";  Topeka. 
Girls,  age  10-12,  Division  IV: 

1.  ValerleCaddell.4'9";  Wichita. 

2.  Roberta  Hendel.  3'9";  Paola. 

3.  Lisa  Jones,  3'7>4";  Deiby. 
Girls,  age  13-15.  Division  U: 

1.  Opal  Deal,  5'8";  Oakley. 

2.  Dianna  Bayless,  5'7";  Pratt. 

3.  Beth  Rogers,  5' 1";  Derby. 
Girls,  age  13-15,  Division  I: 

1.  Dana  Judge,  S'll";  Topeka. 

2.  Janell  Wallace,  5'8' 4";  Parsons. 

3.  Teresa  Boone,  5'2";  Derby. 
Girls,  age  13-15.  Division  ni: 

1.  Ramona  Schmltt,  5'9";   Horace  Mann, 
Wichita. 

2.  Betty  Mackey,  5'6',2";  Starkley,  Wichita. 

3.  Julie  Wynn,  S'lli";  Dodge  City  ARC, 
Dodge  City. 

Girls,  age  13-15.  Division  IV: 

1.  Tina  Forel,  3'9";  Parsons  State  Hosp., 
Parsons. 

2.  Brenda  Smith,  3'1";  St.  Mary's,  Topeka. 

3.  Beverly    Buchanan,    2'9";    Dodge    City 
ARC,  Dodge  City. 

Girls,  age  16-18,  Division  II: 


1.  Elvie  Pierce,  4'6%";  Parsons  State  Hosp., 
Parsons. 

2.  Peggy  Seeney,  4' ^4";  St.  Mary's.  Topeka. 
Girls,  age  16-18,  Division  III: 

1.  Pam  Rimer,  4'2',4";  Parsons  State  Hosp., 
Parsons. 

2.  Dinah    Turnbull,    \'Vi";     St.    Mary's, 
Tokepa. 

3.  Dianna  Schalch,3'10". 
Girls,  age  16-18,  Division  IV: 

1.  Nancy  Ashenfelter,  3'4";  Holy  Family. 
Topeka. 

2.  Shelley  Keeley,  3'1";  Dodge  City  ABC, 
Itodge  City. 

3.  Shawn    Green,    3'V4";    Parsons    State 
Hosp.,  Parsons. 

Girls,  age  19  +  .  Division  I: 

1.  Judy  Kempker.  4'l.a";  Starkey,  Wichita. 

2.  Coriniia  Stephenson,  4'11V2";  Nortoii. 

3.  Janet  Byrd,  3'234";  KNI,  Topeka. 
Girls,  age  19  +  ,  Division  11: 

1.  Linda  Winfrey,  4'9>i";  Winfleld  State 
Hosp.,  Winfleld. 

2.  Sharon  Yianakotulos.  4'6Vi";  Winfleld 
State  Hosp.,  Winfleld. 

3.  Nancy   Earrows,   3'10',i";    Kansas   City 
ARC,  Kansas  City. 

VII.     50-YARD     D.\SII FEMALE 

Girls,  age  8-9,  Division  IV: 

1.  Tammy  Creed,  10.2;  Parsons  State  Hosp., 
Parsons. 

2.  Tena  Horn,  10.5; Dodge  City  ARC,  Dodge 
City. 

3.  Margaret  Tcbbs,  11.0;   Norton  USD  No. 
211,  Norton. 

Girls,  age  S-9.  Division  IH: 

1.  Teresa  Sullivan,  9.3;  Kansas  City  Public 
Schools,  K.C. 

2.  Edith  Pitts,  9.9;  Reno  Co.  ARC,  Hutchin- 
son. 

Girls,  age  8-9,  Division  II: 
1.  Grinda  Stout.  9.0;Pratt. 
Girls,  age  8-9,  Division  I: 

1.  Patricia  Jones.  7.9;  Kansas  City  Public 
Schools,  K.C. 

2.  Diane  Boylen,  8.3;  Lav\Tence. 

3.  Renee  Kelly,   8.7;    Kansas   City   Public 
Schools,  K.C. 

Girls,  age  10-12,  Division  I: 

1.  Jenlne  Brown,  7.4;  Pac4a. 

2.  Barbara  Fortin.  9.1;  Wichita. 
Girls,  age  10-12,  Division  TL: 

1.  Paula  Herrman,  7.8;  Hoxle. 

2.  Carolyn  Bardwell,  7.9;  Kansas  City. 
2.  Ramona  Tipplns.  7.9;  Kansas  City. 

2.  Teresa  Brown,  7.9;  Reno  Co.,  Hutchin- 
son. 

3.  Ruth  Ann  Garner,  8.0;  Topeka. 
Girls,  age  10-12,  Division  HI: 

1.  Laurii  Ewing,  8.1;  Kansas  City. 

2.  Patricia  Lowery.  8.2;   Kansas  City. 

3.  Brenda  Spunaugle,  8.6. 
Girls,  age  10-12,  Division  IV: 

1.  Valerie  Cabbell,  7.8;  Wichita. 

2.  Terrl  Schwalit,  8.4;  Topeka. 

3.  Patricia  Palmer,  8.5;  Tc^eka. 
Girls,  age  13-15,  division  I: 

1.  Marcla  Tremble,  7.6;  AJJ.W.  Coop,  Yates 
Center. 

2.  Pam  Jackson,  8.1;  Topeka  P.S.,  Topeka. 

3.  Dona  Misner,  8.2;  Lawi«nce. 
Girls,  age  13-15,  Division  11: 

1.  Kathy  Hughes,  7.5;  Parsons  State  Hosp., 
Parsons. 

2.  Terrl    Escudero,    7.6;    Goodlarul    H.S., 
Goodland. 

2.  Irene  Cliilds.  7.6;  McPheraon  ARC,  Mc- 
Pherson. 

3.  Opal  Deal.  7.7;  Oakley. 
Girls,  age   13-15,  Division  III: 

1.  Barbara  Private,  8.0;  Wichita  Enterprise 
Group,  Wltchlta. 

2.  Shawna  Pibtle,  8.3;  Topeka  P3.,  Topeka. 

3.  Karen  Oler,  8.4;  Parsons  State  Hospital, 
Parsons. 

Girls,  age  13-15,  Dlvi^on  IV: 

1.  Brenda  Stark,  7.9;  McPheraon  ARC,  Mc- 
pherson. 

2.  Kathy  Southerds,  8.0;   Reno  Co.  ORC, 
Hutchinson. 
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2.  Beth  Rogers,  8.0;  Holy  Family,  Wichita. 

3.  Brenda    Jackson,    8.1;     Topeka    ABC, 
Topeka. 

Girls,  age  16-18,  Division  I: 

1.  Pam  Potte,  7.9;   Holy  Family,  Wlclilta. 

2.  Marie    Martinez,   7.9;    Reno   Co.    ARC, 
Hutchinson. 

Girls,  16-18,  Division  H: 

1.  Janet  Hatoes,  7.6;  Topeka  ARC,  Topeka. 

2.  Pam  Rimer,  7.8;   Parsons  State  Hoep., 
Parsons. 

8.  Debbie    Isaacs,    7.9;    Dodge    City    ARC, 
Dodge  City. 

Girls,  16-18,  Division  III: 

1,  Mary  Tardley,  7.3;  Parsons  State  Ho^., 
Parsons. 

2.  Linda  Schrelner,  8.2;  Pratt  S.  C,  Pratt. 

2.  Clara  Rush,  8.2;  Kansas  City  SJ!.,  K.C. 

3.  Debra  Zimmerman,  8.3;  Pratt. 
Olrls,  age  10  +  ,  Division  I: 

1.  Betty  Jones,   7.8;    Norton  USD,   #211, 
Norton. 

2.  Corrlna  Mulr,  8.6;  Parsons  State  Ho^., 
Parsons. 

3.  Anette  Norman,  0.0;  Winfleld. 
Girls,  age  19  +  ,  Division  11: 

1.  Judy  Lelker,  8.2;  Hays  Ctr.  Plains  ARC, 
Hays. 

2.  Joanne  Wheat,  8.9;  Winfleld. 

3.  Linda  Winfrey,  9.3;  Winfleld. 
Girls,  age  19+,  Division  III: 

1.  Judy  Harris,  8.7;  Starkey,  Wichita. 

2.  Beverly  Gilbert,  8.8;   Starkey,  Wichita. 

3.  Judy  Kempker,  8.9;  Starkey,  Wichita. 


Vm.   HIGH   JUMP 


-FEMALE 


Girls,  age  13-15,  Division  I: 

1.  Rose  Walker,  3'10";  Horace  Mann  Jr. 
High,  Wichita. 

2.  Julie  Cunningham,  3'8";  Reno  Co.  ABC, 
Hutchinson. 

3.  Betty  MilcKey,  3'8";  Horace  Mann  Jr. 
High,  Wichita. 

Girls,  age  16-18,  Division  I: 

1.  Jannlta  Ozbim,  3'10";  Wichita. 

a.  TreUa  Konkel,  4'1". 

Olrls,  age  19  +  ,  Division  I: 

1.  Sharon  Tlanakopulos,  210";  Winfleld 
8t.  Hoep.,  Winfleld. 

2.  Carol  Weatherman,  2'8";  Norton  State 
Hoep.,  Norton. 

IX.   300   YARD  KUN — FEMALE 

Girls,  age  8-9,  Division  I: 

1.  Patricia  Jones,  69.1;  K.C.  Spec.  Ed.,  Kan- 
saa  City. 

a.  Karla  Union,  1:01.9;  K.C.  Spec.  Ed., 
Kansas  City. 

3.  Lisa  Edison,  1 :  10.5;  K.C.  Spec.  Ed.,  Kan- 
sas City. 

Gh-ls,  age  10-12,  Division  I: 

1.  Sharon  Small,  48.1;  K.C.  Spec.  Ed.,  Kan- 
sas City. 

2.  Shirley  Dean,  49.2;  Levy  Spec.  Ed., 
Wichita. 

Girls,  age  10-12,  Division  11: 

1.  Carolyn  Bardwell,  61.2;  K.C.  Spec.  Ed., 
Kansas  City. 

2.  Patricia  Lowery,  67.3;  K.C.  Spec.  Ed., 
Kansas  city. 

3.  Virgmia  Hansen,  1:04.0;  Parsons  State 
Hosp.,  Parsons. 

Olrls,  age  10-12,  Division  m: 

1.  Teresa  Brown,  61.6;  Reno  Co.  ABC, 
Hutchinson. 

2.  Buth  Ann  Garner,  62.0;  Topeka  Public 
Schools,  Topeka. 

3.  Cindy  Bishop,  64.7;  Holy  Family  Ctr., 
Wichita. 

Girls,  age  13-15,  Division  I: 

1.  Carol  Dye,  47.2;  Parsons  State  Hosp., 
Parsons. 

2.  Charlene  Mitchell,  64.2;  K.C.  Spec.  Ed., 
Kansas  City. 

3.  Kathy  Hamlin,  1:11.2;  Parsons  State 
Hosp.,  Parsons. 

Girls,  age  13-16.  Division  U: 

1.  Karen  Oler,  67.0;  Parsons  State  Hosp., 
Parsons. 

Girls,  age  13-16,  Division  HI: 

1.  Mary  Alice  Dugan,  1:03.0;  Parsons  State 
Hosp.,  Parsons. 


2.  Peggy   Beasley,    1:03.0;    Parsona   State 
Hosp.,  Parsons. 

3.  Bosemary  Dorr,  1:04.4;  Wyandotte  Co. 
Spec.  Ed.,  K.C. 

Girls,  age  13-15,  Division  IV: 

1.  Brenda  Parker,  60.3;  Enterprise  Group, 
Wichita. 

2.  Irene  Chllds,  53.4;  McPherson  ARC,  Mc- 
pherson. 

3.  Linda  Borror,  56.0;  Holy  Family  Center, 
Wichita. 

Girls,  age  16-18.  Division  I: 

1.  Janet  Haines,  46.8;  Topeka  ARC,  Topeka. 

2.  Carol  Clelland,  49.0;  Parsons  State  Hosp., 
Parsons. 

3.  Elvle  Pierce,  53.4;  Parsons  State  Hosp., 
Parsons. 

Girls,  age  16-18,  Division  11: 

1.  Karen   Throne,    1:01.5;    Parsons   State 
Hosp.,  Parsons. 

2.  Melba    Moran,    1:04.6;    Parsons    State 
Hosp.,  Parsons. 

Girls,  age  16-18,  Division  III: 

1.  Pam  Cotts,  50.6;   Holy  Family  Center, 
Wichita. 

2.  Ronda  Reger,  50.7;  McPherson  ARC,  Mc- 
Pherson. 

3.  Kathy  Teter,  56.0;  Holy  Family  Center, 
Wichita. 

Girls,  age  19  + ,  Division  I: 

1.  Corhida  Mulr,  67.4;  Parsons  State  Hosp., 
Parsons. 

2.  Teresa  Self,  58.1;   Parsons  State  Hosp., 
Parsons. 

3.  Sandra   Davidson,   59.0;   Parsons  State 
Hosp.,  Parsons. 

Girl,  age  19+,  Division  11: 

1.  Shirley  Snodgrass,  1 :03.9;  KNI,  Topeka. 

2.  Joan  Duree,  1 :  10.7;  Parsons  State  Hosp., 
Parsons. 

Girls,  age  19+,  Division  III: 

1.  Ruth  Lange,  1 :  01.0;  Winfleld  State  Hosp., 
Winfleld. 

2.  Karla  Edge,  1 :08.9;  Topeka  ARC,  Topeka. 

X.   WHEELCHAIB   SOFTBALL  THROW ^FEMALE 

Girls,  age  13-15,  Division  I: 

1.  R.  Blanchett,  12'4";  Marlon. 

2.  S.  Mock,  lO'll";  Lakln. 

3.  M.  Brown,  7'6";  Sheldon  Elem.  School, 
Topeka. 

Girls,  age  16-18,  Division  I: 
1.  M.  Rohrlg,  10'2";  Marlon. 

Xr.    SOFTBALL   THROW FEMALE 

Girls,  age  8-9,  Division  I: 

1.  Ruth  LaMountain,  78'2";  Sheldon  Elem. 
School,  Topeka. 

2.  Carman   Smith,   60'4";    Topeka  Public 
Schools,    Topeka. 

8.  Nancy  Erksm,  31'1  >^'. 
Girls,  age  8-9,  Division  II: 

1.  Pam  Sunley,  34'6";  Hays  Ctr.  ARC,  Hays. 

2.  Edith    Tlpps,    30'6";    Reno    Co.    ABC, 
Hutchinson. 

Girls,  age  10-12,  Division  I: 

1.  Elizabeth  Luton,  100'3";  Parsons  State 
Hosp.,  Parsons. 

2.  Joanne  O'Donnell,  72'8";  Lake  Mary  Cen- 
ter, Paola. 

Girls,  age  10-12,  Division  II: 

1.  Ylonda  Young,  104'6";  K.C.  Spec.  Ed., 
Kansas  City. 

2.  Lydla  Morgan,  84;  K.C.  Spec.  Ed.,  Kansas 
City. 

3.  Naomi   Kelly,   81 '8";    K.C.   Spec.   Ed., 
Kansas  City. 

Girls,  age  10-12,  Division  HI: 

1.  Mary  Lake,  47'4";  Parsons  State  Ho!^., 
Parsons. 

2.  Loretta  Eves,  47'1";  Rice  Co.  Spec.  Ed., 
Lyons. 

3.  Ellen  Carlson,   45'8";    K.C.   Spec.   Ed., 
Kansas  City. 

Girls,  age  13-15,  Division  I: 

1.  Barbara  Private,  122'11";  Wichita  P3., 
Wichita. 

2.  Carol  Dye,  118'7i^";  Parsons  State  Hosp., 
Parsons. 

8.  Shanwna  Plttle.  116'e>^";  Topeka  P.S., 
Tc^eka. 


Girls,  age  13-15,  Division  11: 

1.  Janelle  Wallace,  106'7";  Parsons  State 
Hosp.,  Parsons. 

2.  Barbara  Fitzgerald,  83'7";   Dodge  City 
ARC,  Dodge  City. 

3.  Kathy  Hughes,  80'4i^";   Parsons  State 
Hosp.,  Parsons. 

Girls,  age  13-15,  Division  HI: 

1.  Cindy    Klassen,    72'4V4";     McPherson 
ARC,  McPherson. 

2.  Rose    Todd,   62'6";    Jardlne   Jr.   High, 
Wichita. 

3.  Patty  Lamonds,  54'8>2"'  ^••*  C**-  Spec. 
Ed.,  Lyons. 

Girls,  age  13-35,  Division  rV: 

1.  Terrl     Escueero,     74"7i^";     Goodland 
High  School,  Goodland. 

2.  Judy   Meloher,   59'li;j";    Topeka   ARC. 
Topeka. 

3.  Peggy  Beasley,  47';  Parsons  State  Hosp.; 
Parsons. 

Girls,  age  16-18,  Division  I: 

1.  Brenda  Taylor,  113'10":   Wichita  P.S., 
Wichita. 

2.  Carol   Clelland,   93'10";    Parsons   State 
Hosp.,  Parsons. 

3.  Gall  Monroe,  81 '4.5";  Lyons. 
Girls,  age    16-18,  division   II. 

1.  Teena  Stone,  92'4";  Pratt. 

2.  Cathy  Peter,  91'7";  Holy  Family  Center. 
Wichita. 

3.  Debbie  Isaacs,  88'4.5";   Dodge  City. 
Girls,  age  16-18,  Division  HI: 

1.  Rhonda  Redger,  71'6";   McPherson. 

2.  Carla   Aimes,   68'3";    Derby. 

3.  Dianna  Schalch,  60'11";  Parsons  State 
Hosp.,  Parsons. 

Girls,  age  16-18.  Division  IV: 

1.  Betty  Neufeld,  64'8.5";   McPherson. 

2.  DUiah   Turnbull,  50'1";   St.  Mary's. 

3.  Cheryl  Floop,  48'7";  Emporia. 
Girls,  age  19  +  ,  division  II: 

1.  Kathy  Sames,  88'3  ";    Winfleld. 

2.  Sarah  Hammond,  76 '3";   E^mporla. 

3.  Corlnna  Stephenson,  63'1";  Norton. 
Girls,   age    19  +  ,   Division   I: 

1.  Susan  Baker,  90";  Wichita. 

2.  Pam  Greenman,  89'2";  Wichita. 

3.  Betty  Jones,  84'9";  Norton. 
Girls,  age  19+,  Division  lU: 

1.  Judy  Harris,  49'3»A";    Wichita. 

2.  Reva   WUllams,  48'3";    Winfleld. 

3.  Betty  MUler,  42'4i4";  Winfleld. 

Xn.    440    YARD   RELAY — MALE 

Boys,  Division  I: 

1.  Parsons   State   Hosp.,   52.0. 

2.  Holy  Family  Center,  65.0. 

3  Wichita  Public  Schools,  65.6. 
Boys,  Division  11: 

1.  E.  Topeka,  63.7. 

2.  Marshall  Co.  ARC,  64.0 

3.  S.  Central  Kansas  No.  1,  64.4. 

Xin.    440    YARD    WALK MALE 

Boys,  open  ,  Division  I. 

1.  Terry  Hammerschmidt,  2:19.4;   Hays. 

2.  Harold  Baldwin,  2:31.6;  Norton. 

3.  Wesley  Tuttle,  2:33.6;  Hays. 

XIV.    PENTATHLON MALE 

Boys,  age  13-15,  Division  I: 

1.  D.  Thompson,    12   points. 

2.  O.  McDonald,  11  points. 

3.  J.  Osbum,  7  points. 
Boys,  age  16-18,  Division  I: 

1.  E.  Johnson,  27  points. 

2.  C.  Levalley,  23  ptoints. 

3.  M  Heyen,  17  points. 

XV.    WHEEL   CHAIR   RAC3    25    YARD — MALE 

Boys,  age  10-12,  Division  I: 
1.   Wendall   Bean,    1:38.6;    Winfleld   State 
Hosp.,  Wtafield. 
Boys,  age  13-15,  Division  I: 

1.  Pat  Kane,  18.7;  Wyandotte  Co.  Spec.  Ed.. 
K.C. 

2.  Craii;  Vldrols,  53.6;  Wli.?ield  State  Hosp., 
Winfleld. 

Boys,  Age  19  + ,  Division  I : 
1.  Henry  Waymlre.  8.8;  Le^-y  Spec.  Ed.  Ctr., 
Wichita. 
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2.  Doc  Smith,  603;  WlnOeld  SUte  Ho^)^ 
WinflekL 

XVI.   BASKETBALL  FREE  THSOW WUM 

Boys,  age  10-12,  Division  I: 

1.  Steve  Smith,  4  out  of  16. 

2.  Tim  Dodd.  3  out  of  15. 
Boys.  Age  10-12,  Dlvlslou  II: 

1 .  Kelvin  Qulnn.  3  out  of  15. 

2.  Marrln  Loob,  0  out  of  18. 
Boys.  Age  13-15,  Division  I: 

1 .  R.  Po\*'en.  3  mit  of  15. 

2.  C.  Adams,  2  out  of  15. 
Boys,  Age   13-15,  Division  II: 

1.  S.  Shrag,  8  out  of  IS. 

2.  E.  Garzlo.  1  out  of  15. 
Boys.  Age  13-15.  Division  III: 

1.  R.  Williams.  8  out  of  15. 

2.  8.  Paine.  4  out  of  15. 

3.  M.  Lopez.  4  out  of  15. 
Boys.  Age  16-18,  Division  I: 
I.e.  Duft,  2outof  15. 

2.  T.  Dixon,  1  out  of  15. 
8.  V.  Powers,  0  out  of  15. 
Boys,  Age  16-18.  Division  11: 

1.  M.  Qoeson,  6  out  of  IS. 

2.  P.  Bennett,  3  out  of  15. 

3.  R.  Brlley,  1  out  of  15. 
Boys,  Age  16-18,  Division  HI: 
1.  E.  Legliefer,  6  out  of  15. 

3.  K.  Warner,  4  out  of  15. 
3.  R.  Baxter,  4  out  of  IS. 
Bojra,  age  19  + ,  Division  I: 

1.  J.  Weishaer,  9  out  of  15. 

2.  E.  Ford.  6  out  of  15. 

3.  C.  Watklns,  5  out  of  15. 
Boys,  age  19  + ,  Division  n: 

1.  J.  MUler— 9  out  of  15. 

2.  S.  Kever,  S  out  of  15. 

3.  D.  Brent,  4  out  of  IS. 
Boys,  age  19  4- ,  Division  m: 

1.  T.  Tlmmons,  5  out  of  15. 

2.  D.  Roseman,  5  out  of  15. 

3.  M.  (Mothers,  4  out  of  IS. 

ZVXL  STAMDUIG  LON«  JVII 

Boys,  age  8-9.  Division  I: 

1.  Jerry  Evans.  6'0". 

2.  Victory  Kills.  49". 

3.  Doug  Landon.  4*8^2 "• 
Boys,  age  8-9.  Division  II: 

1.  Kevla  Stephenson,  4'S</i' 

2.  Edvard  Nelson,  4'S". 

3.  Bobby  Comely,  3'11". 
Boys,  age  ft-B.  Division  HI: 

1.  PhUlip  Moore,  4'3" 
ter,  Paola. 

2.  Curtis    Pfltzer,    2'11%"; 
Schools,  Kansas  City. 

3.  Byroa  Barnhlll.   2'3%": 
Topeka. 

Boys,  age  10-12,  Division  I: 

1.  H.  Sbomaker.  4'10". 

2.  J.  Qoudy,  4'9". 
Boys,  age  10-12,  Division  IV: 

1.  K.  Minks.  5'2". 

2.  R.  Flatalng,  4*9". 

3.  B.  Jones.  4'1'V. 
Boys,  age  10-12,  DlvWoo  IZ 

1.  James  Colby,  S.lOVi". 

2.  Curtis  Sykes,  5'6%" 

3.  Leslie  HalUS'S^i". 
Boys,  age  10-12,  Dlvisloa  nX: 

1.  I.  Wolfgang,  5' IVa". 

2.  J.  Barrett,  4' II". 

3.  S.  Brown,  4'9". 
Bo)-s,  age  10-12,  Dlvisloa  V: 

1.  David  Kellog.  5'2". 

2.  David  Cromwell.  4'4". 

3.  Gary  Walk.  4'1". 
Boys,  age  13-tS,  Division  H: 

1.  Bocky  Cole,  6*2". 

2.  Tracy  Swanson,  6'. 

3.  Wave  Garner,  5'7". 
Boys,  age  lS-15.  Dlvislaa  ▼: 

1.  D.  Webster,  51 14". 

2.  P.  N«aiey,4'V4". 

3.  D.  Shlftod,  3'7V4". 
Boys,  age  13-15,  DlTlalanZV: 

1.  Kea  Maurer,  5'T". 

2.  Jim  Tucker,  5'. 


K.C.    Public 


Caatral  Park, 


S.  Bo7CUffWd.4'r'. 

Boys,  age  16-18,  Division  I: 

1.  PhH  Hemlersoia.  <'6":  Ooodiand. 

2.  Richard  Morris,  7'5'/^";   Paraoiu  State 
Hospital,  Parsons. 

3.  Mark  Jacobs.  7'5";  Wyandotte  Co.  Spec. 
Ed..  Kansas  City. 

Boys,  age  16-18.  Division  II: 

1.  George  Chambers,  5'7";  Reno  Co.  ARC. 
Hutchlnsoti. 

2.  PhU  Dodge,  5'4";  Reno  Co.  ARC. 
Hutchinson. 

3.  Frank    Van    Hoot,    4'5";    Kausas    City 
ABC,  Kansas  City. 

Boys,  age  16-18,  Division  III: 

1.  Herman   Gibsoa,   6'4";    Oakley   Public 
School,  Oakley. 

2.  Burton  Emery,  5'11V4";  Topeka  PuUic 
Schools.  Topeka. 

3.  Robert  French,  5'9V4";   Parsoua  State 
Hospital,  Parsons. 

Boys,  age  19  plus.  Division  I: 

1.  A.  Dwlre,6'll". 

2.  R.  EdeUnan,  6*4". 

3.  G.  McKenzie,  6'3". 
Boys,  age  19  plus.  Division  II: 

1.  Shannon  Woolsey,  6'5". 

2.  Aloln  Lan«,  5'8". 

3.  Robert  Jones,  5'3>,4". 
Boys,  age  19  plus.  Division  III: 

1.  C.  Mohan.  6'. 

2.  G.  Cooper.  510". 

3.  B.  Brooks,  S '2". 

Boys,  age  19  plus.  Division  IV: 

1.  Donald  Puckett.  4'11". 

2.  Ken  Goodwhi,  4'9Vi". 

3.  Bill  Young,  4'7". 

XVin,    so    TAItO   BASH MAUt 

Bovs.  age  8-9,  Division  I: 

1.  Victor  Ellis,  8.0. 

2.  David  Hilt,  8.3. 

3.  PhU  Moore,  8.4. 
Boys,  age  8-9,  Division  II: 

1.  Daren  Henderson,  8.S. 

2.  Jerry  Beed,  a.7. 

3.  David  Mackie,  8.8. 
Boys,  age  8-9.  Division  III: 

1.  Robert  Parker.  a.S. 

2.  Ronnie  Jenson,  9.S. 

3.  Oalen  Kern,  9.7. 
3.  Jim  Time,  9.7. 

Boys,  age  10-12,  Division  I: 

1.  Mike  Smith,  7.3. 

2.  Kelvin  Johnson,  7.4. 

2.  Felix  Wilson,  7.4. 

3.  Mike  Kincaid.  7.45. 
Boys,  age  10-12,  Division  III: 

1.  Ricky     Overbaugta,     7.5;     K.C.     Public 
Schools.  Kansas  City. 

2.  Anthony     Wilson,      7.7;     KjO.     PubUo 
Schools,  Kansas  City. 

3.  Leroy  Soverns,  7.8;  KJC.  PubUa  Scbods, 
Kansas  City. 

Boys,  age  13-15.  Division  I: 

1.  Dennis  Day,  6.6. 

2.  Emanual  Young.  7.0. 

3.  Keith  Hearn,  7.2. 

Boys,  age  13-15.  Divisioa  II: 

1.  Jack  Hall,  6.9. 

2.  Rudy  Thomas,  IJO. 

3.  Lee  Bodgers,  7.0. 

Boys,  age  13-15,  Division  HI: 

1.  Lamel  Adams.  7.3. 

2.  Ronnie  Marshall,  7.4. 

3.  Wave  Garner,  7.5. 

Boys,  age  13-15.  Division  TV: 

1.  Mark  Gillette,  6.6. 

2.  Rick  Jonssen,  6JI. 
8.  Don  Crewley.  7.3. 
Boys,  age  16-18,  Dlvisloa  I: 

1.  Phil  Henderson.  5.7. 

2.  Sam  Bardenaire,  6.5. 
8.  Sandy  Qulnn,  6.7. 
Boys,  age  16-18,  Division  11: 

1.  Mike  Mcintosh,  8.S. 

2.  Jess  Moore,  6.6. 

2.  Eobert  Cotton.  6.8. 

2.  Ronnie  Huff,  6.6. 

3.  Leroy  Mcelroy.  6.7. 

Boys,  age  16-18,  Division  HI: 


1.  Butch  Medov)cli.T.l. 

1.  Eddie  Parks,  7.1. 

2.  Phillip  Dodge,  7.4. 

3.  Steve  Becker,  7.5. 
3.  Steve  BambUl,  IS. 
Boys,  age  16-18.  DtTlsion  IV: 

1.  Dennis  Pointelin,  7.2. 

2.  John  Warner.  7j6. 

3.  Ben  Geers.  7.7. 

Boys,  age  19 -f-.  Dlvisloa  I: 

1 .  Arlon  Waber,  7.0;  KNI — Topeka. 

2.  WUUe  Joe  Kennedy.  7.1;  KNI— Topeka. 

3.  James  Ulery,  7.2;  Winfield. 
Boys,  age  19  +  ,  Dtvlsioa  H: 

1.  Daniel  Watklns.  6.9:  PlainvUto. 

2.  Ernest  Ford,  7.1;  Lenexa. 

3.  Bobby  Heard,  7.2;  Nortoa. 

3.  James  Loranze.  "iSr,  Starkey-Widilta. 
3.  David  Boeae — Parsons. 
Boys,  age  19  + ,  Division  III: 

1.  Avon  Smith,  7.0;  Newton. 

2.  Jesse  Graham.  7.3;  Wlnfleld. 

3.  Doug  Scarbrougfa,  7.7;  Topeka  ABO — 
Topeka. 

Boys,  age  19  +  .  Division  IV: 

1.  Robert  Basett.  "A  Nottoa. 

2.  Benito  CarbeUo.  7.7;  Hays. 

3.  Alvin  Rieker.  8.2;  KNI,  Topeka. 

XIX.    HICH    jmaP MALI 

Boys,  age  18-15,  Division  I: 

1.  Mark  CHllette,  4'9";  Wichita  Public 
Schools,  Wichita. 

2.  Rudy  Thomas.  4'6";  TTlchlta  Public 
Schools,  Wichita. 

3.  Sonny  Mackey,  4'6";  Wichita  Public 
Schools,  Wichita. 

Boys,  age  18-18,  Division  I: 

1.  Jerome  Banks,  S'B-Vi". 

2.  BUIy  Van  Campen.  S'4". 

3.  Raymond  Schmeldler.  6'4". 

JCK.  see-TARS  wm — haix 
Boys,  age  8-9,  division  I: 

1.  Leonard  Thomas.  Mi);  K.  C.  Sipec.  Ed., 
Kansas  City. 

2.  David  Hilt,  59.5;  Beno  Co.  ABC.  Hutch- 
inson. 

3.  Donnle  Luton,  59.T;  Parsons  State  Hosp.. 
Parsons. 

Boys,  age  8-9,  Division  II: 

1.  David  Mackie.  69.0;  K.C.  Spec.  Ed.,  Kan- 
sas City. 

Boys,  age  8-9,  Division  ni: 

1.  Robert  Parker.  54.0;  Xjbtj  Spec.  Ed.  Cen- 
ter, Wichita. 

a.  Reginald  Sipple.  54.9;  K.C.  Spec.  Ed., 
Kansas  City. 

3.  Augustine  Gomez,  1:04.1;  K.C.  Spec.  Ed.. 
Kansas  City. 

3.  Terry  Couton.  1:04.1;  Whllaon  Elem. 
Scho..  Topeka. 

Boys,  age  10-12.  Division  I: 

1.  Felix  Wilson,  46.7. 

2.  Ronnie  Wilson.  51.8. 
Boys,  age  10-12,  Dlrlslon  U: 

1.  Alrick  Brsxtlon,  47.8, 

2.  Mark  Mansker,  50.2. 

3.  David  Cope.  50.5. 
Boys,  age  13-15.  Division  I: 

1.  Alonzo  Smith,  44.0;  Parsons  State  Hosp.. 
Parsons. 

2.  Darriu  Seeger,  67.9;  Beno  Co.  ARC. 
Hutchinson. 

3.  BUI  Bradfleld.  105.8;  Lake  Mary  Center, 
Paola. 

Boys,  age  13-15.  Division  II: 

1.  Greg  Manning,  42.7;  Truesdell,  Wichita. 

2.  Sean  Rork,  43.3;  Topeka  ARC.  Topeka. 

3.  Ronnie  Marshall,  43.5;  Parsons  State 
Hosp..  Parsons. 

Boys,  age  13-15,  Division  HI: 

1.  Ken  Carson,  41.5. 

2.  Charles  Qulnn,  46.1;  Wyandotte  Spec. 
Ed..  Kansas  City. 

3.  Micky  Algaier,  46.4;  Parsons  State  Hosp., 
Parsons. 

Boys,  age  13-15,  Division  IV: 

1.  Lee  Rogers.  42.6;  Oakley. 

2.  Ronnie  Bennett,  43.7:  Topeka  Public 
Schools,  Topeka. 


3.  Ricky  Powers.  44.0;  Sedan. 
Boys,  age  16-18.  Division  I: 

1 .  Robert  Edwards,  39.8. 

2.  George  Chambers.  40.9. 

3.  Carl  TuU.  412. 

Boys,  age  16-18,  Division  II: 

1.  Robert  Cotton,  40.2. 

a.  Bob  Horesky,  40.3. 

3.  Sandy  Quiiin.  41.4. 

Boys,  age  16-18,  Division  HI: 

1.  Joell  Giirley,  40.1. 

2.  Tim  Beckwith,  40.4. 

3.  Tom  Suenram,  40.9. 
Boys,  age  19 +,  Division  I: 

1.  Larry  Beverly,  46.2;  Norton  State  Hos- 
pital, Norton. 
Boys,  age  19+,  Division  II: 

1.  David  Boese.  42.0;  Parsons  State  Hosp.. 
Parsons. 

2.  Arlan  Weber.  48.6;  KNI.  Topeka. 

3.  Rodney  Hughey,  49.9;   KNI.  Topeka. 
Boys,  age  19+,  Division  III: 

1.  Robert  Murphy,  42.5;  Shannon,  Emporia. 

2.  Terry  Thomas,  45.0;  Hays  ARC,  Hays. 

3.  Steve  Bulk,  46.0;  Topeka  ARC.  Top^a. 
Boys,  age  19+.  Division  IV: 

1.  H.  Morris,  48.0;  Topeka  ABC.  Topeka. 

2.  Jerry  Snook.  49.5;  Shannon,  Emporia. 
Boys,  age  19+.  Division  III: 

1.  Bobbie    Johnson,    43.6;    Norton    State 
Hosp.,  Norton. 

2.  Mike  Cowell.  44.1;  Norton  State  Hosp., 
Norton. 

3.  Bobbie  Heard,  45.9;  Norton  State  Hosp.. 
Norton. 

Boys,  age  19+,  Division  IV: 

1.  Chuck    Alexander,    102;    Norton  State 
Hosp.,  Norton. 

XXI.     SOFTB.\LL    THROW MALK 

Boys,  age  8-9.  Division  I : 
Mark  Hedberg.  88'8V'2  ". 
2.D.  FeUder.  83  10". 
Boys,  age  8-9.  Division  II: 
l.R.  Jensen.  78'11". 

2.  J.  Beed.  76'7". 

3.  G.Addis.  70'11". 
Boys,  age  8-9,  Division  HI: 
l.O.IUiard,  104'8". 

2.  G.  Kern,  97'2". 

3.  J.  Bouton,  76'2". 
Boys,  age  8-8,  Division  IV: 

1.  Ricky  Castetter,  53' V4". 

2.  Mike  Werth,  48114". 

3.  Curtis  Pfltzer,  38'9V4". 
Boys,  age  10-12,  Division  I: 

1.  Kelvin  Johnson.  159'5";  Parsons  State 
Hosp.,  Parsons. 

2.  Mark    Mansket,    154'1";    K.C.    Pnblic 
Schools,  Kansas  City. 

3.  Anthony  Wilson.  142'2',i";  K.C.  Public 
Schools,  Kansiw  City. 

Boys,  age  10-12,  Division  11: 

1.  George  Blerthaler,  123';  S.  Central  Ks. 
Spec.  Ed.,  Pratt. 

2.  Leaonard  Duncan,  lll'l";  Topeka  Pub- 
lic Schools.  Topeka. 

S.David  Cope.  109'6";  Derby. 
Boys,  age  10-12,  Division  m: 

1.  Donnle  Ballman,  107'10";  Marshall  Co. 
ARC,  Marys ville. 

2.  Mike  Barett,  99'10";  Reno  County  ARC, 
Hutchinson. 

3.  Darrell  Grove,  96'5";   Norton  Schools, 
Norton. 

Boys,  age  10-12.  Division  IV: 

1.  BUI  Erdman,  96'2«/2";  Pratt. 

2.  Galen  Perting,  91'10";  MarshaU  Co.  ARC, 
MarysvUle. 

3.  Cedrlck    Pletger,  9.9' 1":    K.C.    PubUe 
Schools,  Kansas  City. 

Boys,  age  13-15,  Division  I 

1.  C.  Morris,  209'll'/2". 

2.  D.  Pierce,  183'6y2". 

3.  A.  Smith,  175'1V4". 
Boys,  age  13-15,  Division  II: 

1.  T.  Butcher.  147'. 

2.  D.  ECnott,  145'10". 

3.  K.  Aden,  143'1". 

Boys,  age  13-15,  Division  ni: 


l.Loyd  Allen.  135'3". 

2.  V.  Ratzloff.  128'3  ". 

3.  D.  Simmons,  113'9". 
Boys,  age  13-15.  Division  IV: 

1.  Dan  Clair,  130'11>4";  Industrial  Behab., 
Lenexa. 

2.  Keith  HUliard,  119'9";  Peabody  U.SJJ., 
Peabody. 

3.  Kenneth  Maurer,  H5'7";  Oakley  Public 
Schools,  Oakley. 

Boys,  age  16-18,  Division  I: 

1.  J.  Banks.  240'7";  Parsons  State  Hospital, 
Parsons. 

2.  BUly  Vaucampen,  237'4";  Reno  Co.  ARC. 
Hutchinson. 

3.  Richard  Morris,  231'3";  Parson  State 
Hospital.  Parsons. 

Boj's.  age  16-18,  Division  II; 

1.  Reynolds  Redger,  .66'4  ",  McPherson. 

2.  Bob  Horesky,  157'o  ";  Norton  P5.,  Nor- 
ton. 

3.  Rodger  Kraft,  151 '5';  Parsons  State 
Hosp.,  Parsons. 

Boys,  age  16-18.  Division  III; 

1.  Clarence  Catt,  125'5V4";  Topeka  P.S., 
Topeka. 

2.  Curtis  Allen,  115'2V4  ";  Derby. 

3.  Frank  Van  Hoet,  10811";  K.C.  ABC. 
Kausas  City. 

Boys,  age  19  plus.  Division  I: 

1.  Dave  Sauustaire.  190'. 

2.  Jack  Gore.  17410". 

3.  JoePetry,  143  7  ". 

Boys,  age  19  plus.  Division  II: 

1.  Tom  Burch,  170'. 

2.  JimLorance.  142'4". 

3.  MerriU  Maddy.  137'. 

B03-S,  age  19  plus.  Division  III: 

1.  Billy  Bay  Young,  119'5". 

2.  Paul  Pool.  116'8 '. 

3.  CUude  McGee.  114'1". 
Boys,  age  19  plus.  Division  IV: 
I.David  Kever,  93'. 

2.  Larry  Moler.  90'. 

3.  Thomas  Patterson.  77'. 

XXn.    WHEEL    CHAIB    SOFTBALL    THROW MALE 

Boys,  age  10-12,  Division  I: 
1.  W.  Bean,  8'1";  Sheldon  Elem.  School, 
Topeka. 

Boys,  age  13-15,  Division  I: 

1.  C.  Vidrols,  21'5  ";  Ooodiand. 

2.  P.  Kane,  12'0";  Lakln. 
Boys,  age  19  plus.  Division  I: 

1.  D.  Smith,  5 '6";  Lakin  Grade  School, 
Lakln. 

XSm.    MTM'S    BOWLING 

Boys,  age  19  +  ,  Division  I: 

1.  Henry  Waymire,  Top  Score,  Wichita. 

XXrV.  BOTS  MILK  KUW — MALX 

Boys,  age  19  +  ,  Division  I: 

1.  Timothy  Webb,  5:59.5;  Wichita  High 
West,  Wichita. 

2.  James  Ulery,  6:07.2;  Winfield. 

3.  Jerry  Poster,  6:24.9;  Marshall  Co.  ARC, 
MarysvUle. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  great  deal 
of  efifort  went  into  making  tbe  1973 
Kansas  Special  Olympics  a  success.  I 
commend  all  those  who  participated  and 
who  volunteered  their  services. 


THE  DROUGHT  IN  AFRICA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Africa  Subcommittee  held  hearings 
on  the  catastrophic  drought  in  West 
Africa. 

The  subcommittee  examined  the  hu- 
man and  economic  dimensions  of  the 
crisis,  the  adequacy  of  international  re- 
lief assistance  and  the  effectiveness  of 
international  coordination  In  this  relief 
effort.  We  were  greatly  reassured  by  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  David  D.  Newsom.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  African 


Affaii-s  and  Mr.  Donald  S.  Brown.  Deputy 
Assistant  Administrator,  Bureau  of 
Africa,  Agency  for  Irternational  Devel- 
opment. 

I  am  pleased  that  State  Depai  tmeut, 
AID,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  working  on  this  serious  problem. 
However,  it  appears  from  the  testimony 
today  tliat  the  crisis  is  growing  more  and 
more  severe  and  that  a  significant  in- 
crease In  assistance  may  soon  be 
necessary. 

It  will  also  take  massive  long-term 
assistance  to  enable  these  extremely  poor 
countries  to  recover  from  4  years  of 
drought. 

I  want  the  administration  to  know 
tliat  I  will  be  following  tliis  matter  closely 
to  make  sure  we  are  doing  our  part  in  the 
relief  and  revitalization  of  these  aicas. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  opening  statement,  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Newsom  and  Mr. 
Brown,  and  William  Raspberry's  article 
from  today's  Washington  Post  on  this 
issue  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey 

Six  nations  In  West  Africa  are  suffering  a 
catastrophic  drought. 

The  situation  there  has  been  described  by 
U.N.  Secretary-General  Waldhelm  as  "every 
bit  as  serious  as  the  famine  situation  iu 
Bangladesh  last  year." 

We  have  seen  the  pictures  of  suffering  and 
devastation. 

We  have  been  told  of  starving  migrants  in 
search  of  food,  their  animals  and  crops  dead. 
We  have  read  the  statistics  of  economic  dis- 
aster in  six  of  the  poorest  countries  of  the 
world.  Together,  they  tell  a  story  as  tragic 
as  any  of  the  disasters  of  the  past  decade. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  human  dimen- 
sions of  the  crisis. 

The  FAO  fact-finding  team  estimated  that 
at  least  five  and  possibly  ten  million  people 
are  threatened  by  star\-ation — ^that  two  mil- 
lion could  face  starvation  in  the  next  few 
weeks. 

Tlicre  are  between  25  and  30  million  peo- 
ple living  in  this  area.  Even  In  the  best  of 
times,  many  of  them  live  on  the  edge  of  star- 
vation. Now,  further  weakened  by  the  food 
shortage,  they  are  highly  vulnerable  to  epi- 
demics such  as  the  current  outbreaks  of 
measles. 

Many  of  these  people  live  in  areas  which 
are  extremely  hard  to  reach  under  the  best 
conditions.  The  rains  which  started  thta 
month  will  make  these  areas  totally  Inacces- 
sible to  ground  transport.  Unless  some  other 
way  is  fotmd  of  getting  food  to  the  Inhabi- 
tants, millions  wiU  die  of  starvation. 

Thousands  of  people  hare  left  their  homes 
in  search  of  food  and  water.  Whole  villages 
have  been  deserted — or  left  to  the  care  of 
those  too  weak  to  travel.  Villages  have  be- 
come cities  overnight,  bordered  by  starving 
migrants  waiting  to  be  fed. 

Migrations  of  people  and  cattle  have  caused 
overgrazing  In  the  areas  where  there  is  still 
water  and  violent  clashed  between  the  owners 
of  the  land  and  the  newcomers. 

Farmers  have  left  their  lands  and  will  not 
return  in  time  to  plant  crops  for  the  next 
harvest — even  If  the  rains  do  return  to  their 
normal    level.    "Hie    htinger    will    continue. 

Second,  the  economic  dimension: 

These  countries,  whose  economies  are  pri- 
marily agricultural  and  pastoral,  have  suf- 
fered four  years  of  drought.  RalnfaU  thto 
year  was  in  some  countries  only  30%  of  tt» 
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normal  level.  The  wells  have  dried  up  in 
many  areas.  The  rivers  did  not  flood.  The  6alt 
content  of  Inland  waters  Is  unusually  high. 
Lake  Chad,  the  richest  fl.shlng  lake  In  the 
world,  has  shrunk  to  '/j  Its  normal  size. 

Depending  on  the  country,  between  3.3% 
and  80;,  of  the  cattle  have  died. 

The  zebu  cattle  that  remain  have  been 
moved  south  Into  areas  ridden  with  diseases 
to  which  they  have  no  Immunity. 

Every  attempt  Is  made  to  slaughter  cattle 
before  they  die;  but  meat  smoking  and  stor- 
age facilities  are  Inadequate.  Most  of  the 
meat  goes  to  waste. 

It  will  take  years  to  rebuild  the  herds — and 
will  require  healthy  breeding  stock  which 
does  not  now  exist.  Calves  compete  with 
starving  people  for  milk.  Pregnant  cows  are 
slaughtered  by  owners  who  need  money  to 
live. 

Farmers  have  planted  as  many  as  seven 
times  without  harvesting  a  single  crop.  Pro- 
duction of  the  basic  food  crops  and  the  ex- 
port crops  needed  to  import  food  has  fallen 
by  thirty  to  eighty  percent. 

Food  reserves  in  these  countries  are  com- 
pletely exhausted. 

Government  revenues  and  foreign  ex- 
change reserves  have  fallen  drastically. 

With  normal  per  capita  Incomes  of  $60  to 
$100,  these  countries  have  nowhere  near  the 
resources  to  deal  with  this  crisis — let  alone 
rebuild  their  economies  when  it  Is  over. 

Despite  these  tragic  dimensions,  this  has 
been  a  '"quiet  crisis." 

Not  so  dramatic  as  an  earthquake  or  a 
civil  war  and  occurrmg  in  an  area  of  minor 
political  importance.  It  went  unnoticed  until 
much  of  the  damage  was  done. 

It  Isn't  that  there  was  no  warning.  Four 
years  of  drought  in  some  of  the  poorest  coun- 
tries In  the  world — countries  where  the  ma- 
jority of  the  population  barely  subsisted  on 
what  they  produced  in  a  good  year — should 
have  been  warning  enough. 

But  It  was  not  until  February,  1973,  when 
food  reserves  were  exhausted  and  people  al- 
ready starving,  that  these  countries  asked  for 
relief  assistance. 

It  was  not  until  March  that  an  Interna- 
tional relief  mechanism  was  established 
through  the  FAO. 

International  and  bilateral  emergency  re- 
lief Institutions  must  share  the  blame  for 
this  tragic  delay.  They  are  set  up  to  move 
In  once  a  catastrophe  has  occurred,  when 
thousands  of  lives  have  already  been  lost. 
They  must  be  made  more  sensitive  to  avoid- 
able catastrophes.  They  must  develop  the 
capacity  to  foresee  food  shortages  and  to 
begin  relief  efforts  before  It  Is  too  late. 

The  central  tragedy  of  this  crisis  Is  that 
much  of  the  suffering  could  have  been 
avoided. 

The  central  purpose  of  this  hearing  is  to 
make  certain  that  this  catastrophe  Is  no 
longer  played  down  or  overlooked — and  that 
this  kind  of  unnecessary  suffering  does  not 
rectir  in  this  part  of  the  world  or  any  other. 
It  is  my  hope  that  our  witnesses  will  be 
able  to  assess  realistically  the  short  and  long 
range  needs  of  the  stricken  area. 

We  will  want  to  examine  the  need  for  an 
early  warning  sys'^em  to  predict  food  short- 
ages, for  better  transport  facilities,  for  Im- 
proving water  resources,  for  rebuilding  herds, 
for  restoring  crop  production  and  for  re- 
claiming laud  taken  over  by  the  desert. 

We  will  also  want  to  assess  the  adequacy 
of  world  food  reserves  for  meeting  such  crises 
and  the  effectiveness  of  international  me- 
chanisms for  relief  coordination. 

Finally,  we  must  look  at  the  contribution 
multilateral  and  bilateral  assistance  should 
make  to  Increasing  the  productivity  of  the 
poorest  people  In  the  poorest  areas.  I  believe 
that  brlngmg  these  people  Into  the  develop- 
ment process  could  minimize  the  threat  of 
famine. 

A  number  of  proposals  have  been  made 
for  restoring  this  area  to  economic  health. 
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I   hope   oiu"   witnesses   will   evaluate   these 
proposals. 

The  Subcommittee  must  then  determine 
what  role  the  United  States  should  play  In 
the  relief  of  human  suffering  and  In  the  task 
of  economic  revitallzation  in  these  six  coun- 
tries. 

Statement  by  David  D.  Newsom 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  most  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  disastrous  effects 
of  the  worst  drought  in  this  century  in  sev- 
eral West  and  Central  African  states,  a  geo- 
graphic zone  called  the  Sahel.  The  disaster 
has  not  had  the  dramatically  sudden  Impact 
of  an  earthquake,  a  tidal  wave  or  a  flood  but 
It  Ls  nonetheless  a  true  disaster:  famine  and 
misery  face  millions  of  persons.  Becauje  the 
effects  of  the  drought  have  been  creeping, 
world  attention  has  not  focused  on  it  until 
recently. 

The  countries  thus  far  most  seriously  af- 
fected are  Mauritania.  Senegal,  Mall,  Upper 
Volta,  Niger  and  Chad.  Neighboring  states 
have  been  hurt  as  well  but  to  a  lesser  extent. 
We  enjoy  excellent  relations  with  all  of  these 
governments.  Over  a  period  of  years,  we  have 
worked  with  them  on  the  problems  of  their 
economic  development.  Trust  and  confidence 
mark  these  efforts.  Several  years  of  -jnusual 
dryness  capped  by  a  severe  drought  this  past 
year  have  brought  large  expanses  m  this 
region  to  the  edge  of  disaster. 

On  November  2,  1972,  we  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  high  level  authorities  of  our  own 
government  to  the  seriousness  of  the  problem 
which  was  developing,  and  later  that  month 
Inter-agency  efforts  began  to  deal  with  the 
problem.  Our  response,  which  my  colleague 
Don  Brown  will  present  In  detail,  springs 
from  fundamental  humanitarian  considera- 
tion as  well  as  our  friendly  relations  with 
these  admirable  people.  What  many  Ameri- 
cans do  not  realize  is  that  from  the  earliest 
middle  ages  until  the  coming  of  the  Euro- 
pean colonizers  this  area  of  Africa  was  the 
home  of  great  kingdoms  which  flournlshed 
on  world  trade.  In  the  fourth  century  AD 
the  Kingdom  of  Ghana  which  spre.id  mto 
the  Sahel  zone  was  already  a  rich  and  pow- 
erful state.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Timbvictu  In  the  Kingdom  .jf  Mall 
was  renowned  as  one  of  the  world  s  great 
centers  of  learnmg.  Tides  of  history  shift 
and  modern  history  left  these  kingdoms  be- 
hind, so  that  poverty  and  illiteracy  predomi- 
nate today  and  the  countries  stricken  by  this 
drought  are,  under  the  best  of  circumstances, 
among  the  economically  poorest  In  the  world, 
by  all  the  usual  standards  of  judgment,  such 
as  gross  national  product  and  per  capita  an- 
nual Uicome.  The  latter  would  scarcely  aver- 
age $100.  They  remain,  however,  proud  and 
self-reliant  people. 

Approximately  25  million  people  Inhabit 
the  six  countries  which  I  have  mentioned 
above.  Most  of  the  population  is  rural  and 
has  been  affected  by  the  drought.  Farmers, 
herders  and  nomads  have  seen  their  crops 
fall;  forage  disappear,  wells  dry  up,  and  their 
livestock  suffer  and,  in  serious  proportion, 
die.  The  way  of  life  for  millions  has  been 
severely  dislocated.  We  do  not  have  firm 
evidence  that  actual  starvation  has  yet 
caused  the  death  of  significant  nimibers  of 
people,  but  in  this  vast  area  solid  statistics 
are  hard  to  obtain.  It  Is  clear  from  all  reports 
that  hunger  and  malnutrition  are  widespread 
and  will  grow.  The  drought  has  thus  struck 
heavily  at  the  resource  base  of  these  nations. ' 
Moreover,  commercial  crops  such  as  peanuts 
In  Senegal  and  cotton  in  Mall  have  been 
greatly  reduced.  Thus,  the  local  food  base  has 
been  greatly  diminished,  exports  have  fallen, 
foreign  exchange  reserves  reduced,  and  the 
entire  productive  framework  weakened. 

Preoccupying  as  well  to  the  area's  leaders 
Is  a  grave  flsca  threat;  tax  collections  based 
on  agriculture  hove  dropped  drastically.  In 
some  Instances  it  has  been  necessary  simply 
to  waive  tax  obligations  of  the  hard-hit  farm- 
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ers  and  herders.  This  will  have  serious  re- 
percussions on  the  total  economy  of  each  of 
these  countries. 

There  has  been  an  enei^etlc  response  from 
the  donor  community.  US  efforts  to  provide 
food  and  other  forms  of  assistance  have  thus 
far  surpassed  twenty  million  dollars.  The  Eu- 
ropean Community  has  had  a  more  Impor- 
tant role,  a  leadership  role,  which  is  appro- 
priate in  view  of  the  many  ties  which  it  has 
with  the  region.  Also  participating  are  the 
USSR,  The  People's  Republic  of  China, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Japan,  several  neighboring 
African  nation.s,  and  others.  UN  Secretary 
General  Waldhelm,  deeply  concerned  by  the 
situation,  designated  Director  General  Boer- 
ma  of  the  FAO  to  coordinate  donor  activities 
and  has  appealed  to  the  US  and  other  donors 
for  more  help. 

Recipient  governments  have  been  deeply 
grateful  for  US  assistance  thus  far  rendered. 
For  example,  the  Senegalese  Government  has 
publicly  acknowledged  its  thanks.  Ambas- 
sadors from  the  area,  who  are  here  today, 
have  told  me  personally  of  their  gratitude. 
And  President  Dlorl  of  Niger  has  written 
President  Nixon  stating  in  part: 

"I  wish  to  express  to  you,  on  behalf  of 
my  government,  that  of  the  people  of  Niger 
and  of  myself  personally,  our  profound  grati- 
tude for  the  extent,  effectiveness  and  speed 
of  the  various  forms  of  assistance  which  the 
United  States  has  willingly  given  Niger  for 
the  relief  of  its  suffering  people. 

"Since  the  nutrlMonal  equilibrium  In  Niger 
can  hardly  be  re-established  before  October, 
we  must  continue  to  rely  on  international 
cooperation,  notably  that  of  the  friendly 
Government  of  the  United  States." 

While  the  foregoing  may  appear  to  be  an 
impressive  response  to  a  human  tragedy,  it 
is  not  enough.  Tlie  next  few  weeks  are 
critical,  as  the  rainy  season  begins  in  this 
area  and  the  need  to  plant  crops  recurs.  Tlie 
farmers  must  be  strong  enough  to  plant, 
tend,  and  eventually  harvest  their  crops.  In 
many  areas  the  ablebodied  must  be  rettumed 
to  their  normal  settlements  to  carry  out  the 
planting.  Feeding  assistance  must  continue 
through  the  rainy  season  until  harvests 
begin  In  September  and  October,  and  there- 
after, a  major  rehabilitation  effort  must  be 
undertaken.  Herds  must  be  reconstituted, 
grazing  areas  restored,  water  sources  re- 
established and  a  dispirited  population  en- 
coviraged  to  go  on. 

To  review  rehabilitation  needs  of  the 
months  and  years  ahead,  the  United  Nations 
has  called  for  a  conference  in  Geneva  at  the 
end  of  June.  From  this  meeting  and  from  the 
needs  which  we  will  identify  through  the 
efforts  of  our  missions  In  the  Sahel  we  will 
define  o\ir  proper  role  In  a  multi-donor  pro- 
gram. And  at  the  same  time  as  we  participate 
In  rehabilitation  we  will  encourage  other 
donors  to  join  with  us  In  a  long-range  attack 
on  the  basic  problem  of  the  decertification 
of  the  Sahellan  zone.  From  the  present 
tragedy  we  hope  to  seize  an  initiative  which 
will  demonstrate  our  interest  In  coping  with 
the  natural  problems  of  man  living  m  the 
arid  lands  of  the  Sahel. 

Parenthetically,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
this  crisis  and  the  need  for  a  comprehensive 
response — short-term  emergency  feeding, 
medium-term  rehabilitation  and  long- 
range  prieventative  measures  to  help  over- 
come hmnan  and  natural  deficiencies — point 
up  the  merits  of  a  functional  approach  on  a 
regional  basis  to  a  major  human  problem. 
This  approach  Is,  as  I  understand  It,  one 
of  the  key  objectives  of  the  amendments  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  which  have  been 
tabled  by  a  majority  of  the  membership  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  I 
heartily  endorse  this  objective. 

Before  concluding,  I  would  like  to  stress 
that  the  drought  crisis  and  oiu:  response  Is 
not  just  an  effort  to  help  friends  who  have 
turned  to  us  In  their  mlsfortures  but  It  Is 
also  a  demoiistration  that  w,  the  richest 


peoples  of  the  earth,  can  extend  a  helping 
hand  to  the  poorest.  We  need  your  Com- 
mittee's sympathetic  support  m  meeting  the 
responsibilities  which  this  crisis  places  on  us 
today  and  In  the  future. 

Statement  by  the  Honobable  Donald  8. 
Brown 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Distinguished  Members 
of  the  Subcommittee:  I  welcome  this  chance 
to  talk  with  you  about  the  catastrophic 
drought  now  causing  such  deep  suffering 
in  the  Sahellan  region  of  Africa  and  to  say 
something  about  what  other  donors  and 
ourselves  are  seeking  to  do  about  it. 

As  Mr.  Newsom  has  already  indicated,  the 
conditions  which  prevail  In  the  Sahel  today 
are  the  cumulative  effect  of  several  years  of 
inadequate  rainfall,  capped  by  a  particularly 
poor  season  this  year.  While  this  has  been 
a  gradually  evolving  problem.  It  has  now 
reached  a  point  where  the  lives  and  livelihood 
of  the  entire  region  are  deeply  threatened. 

There  Is  an  immediate  need  to  feed  those 
who  have  depended  on  grain  crops  that  failed 
or  on  livestock  that  have  died  or  are  dying 
due  to  lack  of  water  and  forage.  However, 
even  If  these  Immediate  needs  are  met 
and  If  the  rains  come  this  season,  there 
will  be  need  for  a  recovery  program  lasting 
several  years  to  help  those  so  deeply  af- 
fected to  restore  their  lives  and  to  rebuild 
the  economic  base  of  the  region.  Totally 
apart  from  the  Inunediate  effects  of  the 
drought,  there  are  also  clear  signs  of  a 
gradual  deterioration  of  the  ecological  base 
of  the  region  which  requires  an  Important, 
long-term  development  effort  if  the  people 
and  the  nations  affected  are  to  have  a  chance 
for  Improvement  in  their  well-being  In  the 
decades  to  come. 

A.I.D.  has  been  Involved  for  several  years 
In  programs  of  livestock  Improvement  and 
grain  stabilization  in  West  and  Central  Afri- 
ca, since  these  countries  are  predominantly 
agriculturally  based,  with  86  7i  of  their  pop- 
ulation deriving  their  Income  from  grain 
and  livestock  production.  Our  grain  stabili- 
zation program  has  depended  heavily  on  PL 
480.  Title  II  cereals,  both  to  meet  production 
deficits  and  to  stabilize  market  condltlona 
as  an  Incentive  for  Increased  local  produc- 
tion. 

It  was  through  our  Involvement  In  these 
programs  that  A.I.D.  early  became  aware 
that  the  poor  rains  of  last  summer  and  fall 
portended  serious  problems  for  the  region. 
Our  technicians  then  observed  areas  where 
farmers  planted  six  or  seven  times  without 
results.  We  observed  nomadic  herdsmen 
searching  In  vain  for  forage  and  water  In 
traditional  areas  and  being  forced  to  move 
their  livestock  into  disease  Infested  areas 
where  forage  was  available. 

By  October,  1972,  A.I.D.  and  State  officials 
had  begun  systematic  contacts  with  African 
officials  and  with  other  donors  to  gain  better 
recognition  of  the  Impending  catastrophe. 
While  full  understanding  of  the  process  un- 
derway took  time,  this  has  come  about  and 
has  led  to  a  massive  effort  by  the  Africans 
themselves  and  by  their  friends  In  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

For  our  own  part,  we  established  a 
Drought  Emergency  Task  Force  In  Novem- 
ber. 1972,  bringing  together  officials  In  AJ.D., 
the  State  Department  and  USDA  to  coordl- 
xtate  our  efforts.  We  had  already  planned  to 
provide  some  48,000  tons  of  grain  to  the  area 
within  the  framework  of  our  Grain  Stabiliza- 
tion program.  Acting  on  the  reports  of  our 
Embassies  and  A.I1>.  missions  In  the  area, 
the  Task  Force  arranged  for  programming  of 
an  additional  108,000  tons  of  grain,  both  for 
direct  U.S.  disaster  programs  and  for  support 
of  World  Food  Program  disaster  efforts.  Thus, 
a  total  of  156,000  metric  tons  of  grain,  valued 
at  $21,000,000  has  been  programmed.  Annex 
A  to  this  statement  gives  details  of  these 
commitments. 

In  addition  to  our  efforts,  others  heeded 
African  appeals  for  grains.  The  European 
Economic  Community  committed  deliveries 


of  over  90.000  tons  of  food  while  France,  Ger- 
many, Canada.  Russia  and  China  also  made 
Important  commitments.  Details  of  these 
food  commitments  are  given  in  Annex  B  to 
this  statement. 

While  the  provision  of  food  was  the  first 
concern  of  most  donors,  it  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  other  forms  of  help  were  needed. 
Problems  of  Internal  transport  of  these 
large  amounts  of  grain  required  special  ef- 
forts— hire  and  purchase  of  trucks,  special 
railway  arrangements,  use  of  airlifts  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  and  the  like.  Supplemen- 
tary livestock  feed  and  water  improvement 
programs  were  needed  to  maintain  at  least 
a  breeding  herd  for  future  development.  Seed 
stocks  were  depleted  so  seeds  had  to  be  pur- 
chased and  transported  to  farmers  for  the 
next  planting  season.  Medicines  for  Lll- 
nourished  people  and  vaccines  for  weakened 
livestock  were  required. 

Thus,  a  major  non-iood  aid  program  has 
been  Important.  Here,  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  has  led  the  way,  provid- 
ing a  total  of  over  $22  million  for  the  var- 
ious types  of  programs  mdicated  above.  The 
United  States,  Germany,  Russia,  France  and 
Belgium  provided  aircraft  for  emergency 
movement  of  grains,  while  Algeria  and  Spain 
provided  trucks  for  local  transport.  Other 
nations  are  now  contt'lbutlng  to  the  FAO 
Sahellan  Zone  Trust  Fund  described  ftu'tber 
below. 

The  United  States  has  so  far  committed 
$3.0  million  in  disaster  relief  funds  for  var- 
ious types  of  non-food  aid.  Additional  funds 
are  expected  to  be  committed  this  fiscal  year 
nnd  FY  1974  contingency  funds  will  also  prob- 
ably be  required  as  additional  specific  needs 
are  identified.  Our  disaster  relief  funds  have 
been  used  first  for  airlifts  in  Chad  and  Mall 
to  speed  distribution  of  gram  to  outlymg  and 
Inaccessible  are.TS  before  the  rainy  season  be- 
gins. The  I>epartment  of  Defense  has  been 
extremely  efficient  In  mounting  this  airlift. 
Our  disaster  funds  are  also  being  used  to 
finance  additional  grovmd  transport,  medi- 
cines and  medical  services  and  livestock  feeds 
and  vaccines.  In  addition,  the  United  States 
has  speeded  up  the  delivery  of  measles  vac- 
cines which  had  been  planned  under  a  re- 
gional health  project,  but  the  demand  for 
which  has  become  more  urgent  because  of  the 
drought. 

Annex  C  gives  details  of  U.S.  and  other 
donor  non-food  aid  contributions.  In  March 
of  this  year,  the  Chiefs  of  State  of  the  six 
affected  countries  officially  designated  the 
region  as  a  disaster  area.  They  requested  that 
the  United  Nations  assist  In  strengthening 
the  flow  of  aid  to  the  area.  On  the  basis  of 
this  action,  FAO  Director  General  Boerma 
Issued  an  urgent  appeal  for  contributions  to 
a  $15  million  Sahellan  Zone  Trust  Fund  to 
supplement  aid  already  committed.  The  ma- 
jor donors  already  engaged  In  the  area  have 
generally  continued  their  programs  on  a 
direct  basis  but  have  made  arrangements  to 
coordinate  these  efforts  with  the  FAO  Trust 
Fund.  Several  other  nations,  not  already  di- 
rectly engaged  In  relief  efforts  In  the  region, 
have  made  commitments  to  the  Trust  Fund. 
These  now  tunount  to  approximately  $3.5 
million. 

The  task  of  moving  this  amount  of  aid  into 
this  land-locked  region  has  been  Immense. 
While  there  have  inevitably  been  some  slip- 
pages, I  thmk  we  can  be  proud  of  our  own 
efforts.  Despite  difficulties  caused  by  com- 
peting demands  for  scarce  grain  and  shipping 
compounded  by  transport  delays  within  the 
United  States  due  to  oiu:  own  Mississippi 
floods,  we  have  already  shipped  90,000  tons 
of  the  156,000  tons  committed,  and  we  expect 
the  rest  to  be  en  route  by  the  end  of  July. 
I  want  to  pay  particular  tribute  to  our  col- 
leagues In  USDA  who  worked  with  the  KID. 
Pood  For  Peace  Staff  countless  extra  hours 
In  arranging  and  rearranging  shipping,  di- 
verting ships  to  open  African  ports  on  short 
notice,  making  special  arrangements  for  bag- 
ging of  U.3.  grains,  and  simlKor  actions.  As 
a  result,  only  one  country — Niger — has  ac- 


tually experienced  a  temporary  period  when 
available  grain  supplies  were  inadequate  and 
we  are  taking  particular  steps  right  now  to 
step  up  the  rhythm  of  deliveries  to  that 
country. 

There  has  been  deep  concern  about  tlie 
capacity  of  African  ports  and  transport  sys- 
tems to  move  this  much  grain.  So  far  the 
system  has  worked  well.  We  exchange  re- 
ports with  other  donors  about  grain  ship- 
ments, to  avoid  port  blockages.  We  have  as- 
signed logistics  experts  to  the  area  and  have 
provided  FAO  with  a  disaster  relief  expert. 
Several  donors  hare  financed  procurement  or 
rental  of  trucks.  The  coastal  states  of  Africa 
have  taken  exceptional  measiu-es.  often  to 
their  own  Inconvenience,  to  move  grains 
through  their  ports  and  on  their  ov^-n  trans- 
port systems  to  these  land-locked  countries. 
The  governments  of  the  affected  states  have 
generally  done  an  excellent  job  of  organizing 
themselves  to  manage  the  distribution  proc- 
ess. Several  countries,  including  the  United 
States,  have  provided  aircraft  to  move  grains 
from  capital  cities  to  Inland  distribution 
points  where  ground  transport  is  too  slow. 

There  are  some  who  feel  this  airlift  ca- 
pacity should  be  greatly  expanded.  However, 
we  feel  first  priority  must  be  given  to 
strengthening  ground  transport  which  can 
move  greater  quantities  at  lower  cost.  We 
realize  there  may  be  temporary  breakdowns 
in  groimd  transport — particularly  once  the 
rains  begin — and  we  are  ready  to  provide  ad- 
ditional airlift  capacity  where  other  transport 
means  simply  can  not  do  the  job. 

So  far  the  Africans  and  others  have  con- 
cerned themselves  foremost  with  the  prob- 
lems of  Immediate  human  needs.  But  there 
l3  no  question  this  drought  will  have  eco- 
nomic consequences  which  will  endure  for 
years.  An  important  recovery  program  will 
be  needed.  Livestock  herds  have  been  de- 
pleted and  must  be  rebuilt.  Rangelands  must 
be  restored.  New  water  resources  must  be 
developed  and  dry  wells  Improved.  A  reset- 
tlement program  may  be  required.  Those 
whose  lives  have  been  torn  asunder  must 
be  given  a  hand  to  start  again.  And  all  this 
must  be  done  when  budgetary  resources 
available  to  the  governments  are  diminished 
because  of  the  drought. 

We  believe  our  disaster  relief  efforts  are 
now  moving  smoothly.  Along  with  other 
donors,  we  are  now  turning  to  the  question 
of  recovery.  The  United  Nations  has  asked 
others  to  Join  with  it  at  an  initial  meeting 
in  Geneva  later  this  month  for  this  purpose. 
FAO  has  already  organized  study  groups  to 
begin  developing  concepts  upon  which  a  re- 
covery program  might  be  based.  The  French 
Government  has  announced  its  wUltngnesa 
to  work  with  Africans  and  other  donors  In 
such  a  recovery  effort.  The  IBRD  has  ex- 
pressed its  Interest  in  revising  its  programs 
to  support  recovery  needs.  We  are  now  for- 
mulating plans  on  how  we.  in  conjunction 
with  the  efforts  of  other  donors,  might  play 
a  role  in  such  an  effort.  As  that  becomes 
clearer,  we  will  know  better  Just  what  re- 
sources may  be  needed. 

But  simple  recovery  Is  not  enough.  As  I 
said  earUer.  there  appears  to  be  underway 
a  basic  deterioration  of  the  ecological  and 
economic  base  of  the  region  and  a  continual 
encroachment  of  the  desert  on  productive 
lands.  Some  of  this  is  caused  by  natural 
events,  some  Is  man-made.  But  unless  there 
13  a  reversal  of  the  process,  this  vast  region 
can  become  sterile  and  barren  and  its  people 
will  have  no  future. 

We  need  to  know  more  clearly  what  are 
the  causes  of  this  deterioration.  We  need  to 
try  to  determine  what  new  scientific  and 
technological  resources  can  be  directed  to- 
wards reversing  tlie  trends  presently  under- 
way. We  have  already  begun  discussing  these 
questions  with  African  leaders  and  other 
donors.  We  have  undertaken  efforts  to  get 
a  wide  range  of  American  scientists  to  begin 
considering  the  problem.  We  hope,  as  we 
move  from  immediate  concerns  about  the 
drought  and  recovery  from  it.  tliat  we  cau 
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bo  helpful  to  our  African  friemls  in  ana- 
lyzlDg  the  problems  and  formulating  pro- 
grams that  can  have  an  Important  effect  In 
changing  the  underlying  circumstances 
which  so  threaten  the  long-terra  well-being 
of  the  area's  people. 

The  crisis  In  the  Sahel  underscores  the 
Importance  of  the  United  States  being  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  these  unforeseen  events 
of  nature  In  a  timely  way.  Our  development 
assistance  programs  are  needed  to  help 
build  econoiQli;.  ujjttima  which  can  wlth- 
Btand  or  minimize  the  effects  of  such  catas- 
trophes. But  when  they  occur,  we  must  be 
ready  to  help  ease  the  human  suffering  In- 
volved and  to  prepare  the  way  for  recovery. 

For  the  most  part,  we  believe  our  current 
resources  are  appropriate  to  meet  Immediate 
disaster  needs.  The  PL  480  program,  especi- 
ally Title  n,  has  been  an  essential  element 
In  our  ability  to  respond  to  such  disasters. 
In  the  current  crisis,  fortunately,  the  prob- 
lem Is  not  availability  of  U.S.  food  resources, 
although  as  I've  Indicated  there  remain  some 
problems  in  assuring  the  food  gets  to  the 
people  who  need  It  at  the  right  time. 

There  have  been  proposals  in  the  pa.st, 
especially  by  PAO,  to  establish  a  form  of 
world  food  reserves.  A.I.D.  has  been  aware  of 


these  proposals.  There  have  been  more  re- 
cent discussions  on  these  FAO  proposals  In 
ECOSOC,  where  each  member  nation  was 
urged  to  ensure,  within  their  own  national 
food  programs  that  adequate  food  resources 
are  maintained.  We  think  this  is  a  useful 
approach,  emphasizing  both  to  developed  and 
less  developed  countries  the  need  to  meet 
world  food  requirements. 

However,  there  are  other  proposals  which 
can  help  improve  our  cipacity  to  deal  with 
short-term  needs  in  the  non-food  area.  The 
emergency  food  contributions  are  supple- 
mented by  donations  funded  from  the  Con- 
tingency Pimd  under  Section  451  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  which  enables  us  to  cover 
urgent  needs  for  transport  of  food  and  tem- 
porary shelter.  This  year  we  are  seeking. an 
additional  authority  which  will  deal  with 
short-term  needs.  This  proposed  change  is 
an  amendment  to  Section  451  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  authorizing.  In  addition  to 
specified  amounts  for  the  Contingency  Fund, 
additional  amounts  of  funds  as  may  be 
needed  from  time  to  time  for  extraordinary 
disaster  situations.  If  adopted,  this  provision 
could  expedite  action  on  legislative  require- 
ments for  funds  to  meet  disaster  needs.  In 
addition,  we  are  requesting  additional  au- 


thority under  Section  639  of  the  Act  to  per- 
mit greater  flexibility  in  responding  to  emer- 
gency situations  without  the  usual  restric- 
tion imposed  on  other  forms  of  assistance. 
We  would  appreciate  the  support  of  the 
members  of  this  Sub-committee  for  both  of 
these  changes. 

As  I  have  Indicated,  we  must  concern  our- 
selves not  only  with  the  drought  disaster  in 
the  Sahel,  but  also  with  the  longer-term 
recovery  and  development  needs  of  the  re- 
gion. The  essence  of  those  longer-term  pro- 
grams must  be  reinforcement  of  our  pro- 
grams to  Improve  food  production.  The 
legislative  proposals  Introduced  by  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  are  consistent 
with  our  proposals  in  their  ability  to  provide 
the  basis  for  efforts  aimed  at  reducing  pov- 
erty and  need  in  this  region.  Secretary  Rogers 
and  Dr.  Hannah  have  both  Indicated  in  tes- 
timony to  the  House  Committee  that  they 
generally  favor  the  approach  proposed  by  a 
majority  of  the  Committee.  It  seema  Im- 
portant to  me,  from  a  humanitarian  point  of 
view,  that  there  exist  legislation  which  as- 
sures that  we  can  play  a  role,  along  with 
others,  in  helphig  the  Sahelian  governments 
to  bring  a  better  way  of  life  to  their  people. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 


ATTACHMENT  A  T 

STATUS  OF  WEST  AFRICA  DROUGHT  EMERGENCY  AND  GRAIN  STABILIZATION  SHIPMENTS  AS  OF  JUNE  13,  1973 


DelivereJ     En  route 
Total  to  country       at  sea 


Booked 

for 

June/ 

July 

loading    Unbooked 


NIGER 

CraJn  stabilaation: 

Corn 1,000  0  0  0  1,000 

Sorjhum 25,000  14,500  5,000  1,500  4,000 

Emergency: 

Sorghum 7,000  0  3,000  0  4,000 

Corn 1,000  0  0  0  1.000 

CornmeaL 2,000  0  0  0  2,000 

WFP:  Sorghum. 10,000  0  4,500  0  5,500 

Subtotal 46,000  14,500  12,500  1,500  17,500 

UPPER  VOLTA 

Grain  jtabillzation: Sorghum 12,000  5,859  3,000  2,500  641 

Emergency:  Sorghum 9,000  0  3,500  0  5,500 

WFP;Cornmeal 4,000  0  0  3,585  415 

SuMotal 25,000  5,859  6,500  6,085  6,556 

MALI 

Grain  stabilization:  Sorghum -..-...-:  10,000  10,000  0  0  0 

EM«r|«ncy:  Sorghum 15,000  6,000  3,000  0  6,000 


Delivered 
Total  to  country 


En  route 
at  sea 


Booked 
(or 

June/ 
July 
loading    Unboolted 


3,000 


9,000 


0  0 

0  0 

0  8, 000 


11,811 
0 


5,189 
5,000 


8,000 
0 


WFP:  Sorghum 10,000        1,500        5,500 

Subtotal 35,000       17,500        8,500 

SENEGAL  ^^ 

Emergency: 

I— Sorghum 5.000        5.000  0 

II— Sorghum 10,000        6,811         3,189 

III— Sorghum 10,000  0        2,000 

25,000 
WFP:  Sorghum 5,000 

Subtotal 30,000       11,811       10,189 

MAURITANIA 
WFP: 

Corn 4,000 

Sorghum 11,000 

CHAD 
WFP:' 

Sorghum... .-       3,000 

Wheat a  2, 000 

Total 156,000       66,436       37,689         7,585        44,290 

Total  delivered/enroute 104, 125 


8,000 


2,766 
11,  000 


3,000 
0 


1,234 
0 


0 
2,000 


I  This  project  also  includes  300  MT  CSM— not  part  of  156,000  total  tonnage.  >  Not  yet  called  forward. 

ATTACHMENT  B  otheb    donob    nonfood    aid    to    the    sahel 
FOOD  AID  TO  SAHELIAN  COUNTRIES  ""°*'  drought  emebgency 

European  Economic  Community — the  EEC, 

|ln  million  tons]  through    the    emergency   provisions    of    the 

■ Yaounde  Convention  with  the  African  states, 

lobe  "^^  raaAe  avaUable  approximately  $22  mU- 

U.S.  Delivered  En  route  booked       Total  Hon  in  support  of  emergency  programs.  The 

funds  are  being  used  primarily  for  the  fol- 

Eme^enw'"'"'" 17' 111     3  307   37  882     59  000  'owing  activities:  provision  of  supplementary 

WFP......"r!""!""     18i266   12^500   181237     49003  livestock    feed,     livestock     medicines,     and 

'■ '■ '■ —  vaccines;  provision  of  transportation  to  move 

Subtotal 66,436   23,307   66,257 '156,000  grain    in-country;    provision    of    seed,    and 

j^j^,  3J,  Q^  transport,  to  allow  planting  as  normal;  pro- 

France'""II!I!I^"""!"lIII"I"II!"""'''    38,000  vision  of  funds  to  allow  well  depending,  or 

Canada '. 26,000  drilling;   and  to  provide  cash  for  estimated 

Federal  Republic  of  Ger-  tax  revenue  lost  as  a  result  of  the  drought's 

otK'.'.'iirr.iir.'.r.y.'r.r.r.;!;!;;";!";""  \i.  m  ^^v^^  on  livestock. 

lmportsV."-I-I-""II"Il-""III"III^"Il"iIi    10,000         Belgium — five  C-130S  have   been  ferrying 

U.S.S.R '"'25"  P™'!'^  *i^<l  other  supplies  in  the  region  for 

J'/i*.- '•*'"''  the  past  two  weeks.  The  planes  have  now 

1971/72  program 44,555  returned  to  Belgium.  A  convoy  of  16  four- 

1972/73 program"". I. ..I". III". Iliy.l. ".'".'.  J48]500  wheel-drive  vehicles,  loaded  with  relief  sup- 

^rrTn  piles,  is  transitting  the  Sahara,  and  will  go 

*""""" 254,555  ^  Niger.  Mall,  and  Upper  Volta,  with  five 

Grandtotal 410,555  trucks  and  supplies  each  donated  to  each 

of  the  countries. 

inmwo  ^^hu^t^  ""^  "**  "'  ''*"**'*"''"        Prance— haa    promised    two    aircraft    per 

'Figures  based  on  WFPinformation.  country  for  two  weeks  each.  French  aircraft 


have  been  flying  in  Mall  and  Chad  to  date. 
Tlie  French  have  also  made  avaUable  budg- 
etary support  and  assistance  to  the  countries 
as  part  of  their  emergency  and  regular 
programs. 

Germany — ^has  promised  planes  (nine)  on 
an  "as  needed"  basis.  German  planes  have 
flown  U.S.  grain  from  Ghana  to  Upper  Volta 
(292  tons) .  and  are  now  flying  grain  in  Niger. 
Germany  has  also  made  available  $1  million 
for  purchase  of  German  trucks  to  assist 
Upper  Volta. 

Canada — ^has  premised  to  drill/deepen  250 
wells  in  Senegal.  May  do  the  same  In  Mall 
and  Mauritania  Is  considering  providing  a 
few  C-130S  to  airlift  conmiodltles.  subject 
to  clarification  of  the  need  for  such  assist- 
ance. 

Zaire — gave  $110,000  to  Upper  Volta.  Re- 
puted to  be  considering  ahlift  of  grain  in 
Chad. 

USSR — provided  two  weeks  of  airlift  by 
one  plane  in  Mall. 

South  Korea,  Taiwan,  the  USSR,  and  sev- 
eral other  countries,  have  each  given  $50,000, 
or  less,  to  Upper  Volta. 

The    United   Kingdom — considering    sup- 
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plying  an  unspecified  number  of  aircraft  to  It's  difficult  for  an  American  to  appreciate     Market.  They  think  some  of  the  crtticlsm  of 

assist  in  commodity  movement.  how  desperate  the  situation  is.                               the  U.S.  effort  is  unfair. 

PAO  Sahelian  Zone  Trust  Fund  Contribu-  "in  my  country,  a  farmer  keeps  his  seed         The  truth  is,  most  of  the  African  diplomats 

tions:  religiously,"   one   diplomat  told   me.   "Year     wUh  whom  I  have  spoken  aren't  so  much 

Australia                                -       -  -      $25, 000  ^'^^^'^  year,  he  selects  the  very  best  grain  from     critical  as  desperate. 

Denmark  "                   \                            16l!o00  ^'^  ^"""P  ^"^  keeps  that  for  seed.  But  this         "Look,  we  recognized  that  there  is  ro  pollt- 

FR.  Germany 1,  060^000  ^^^'"'  *^®y  *'"*  eating  the  seed.  I  never  saw     leal  obligation  for  the  United  States  to  do 

Netherlands  _II""IIIIIIIIII"I       15o!  000  ^^^^  ^^  ""^  life."                                                          more,"  one  of  them  said.  "But  our  need  is  so 

Italy                                                               25!  000  '^'^  emergency   food   supplies   would   seem     great.  Can't  they  find  12  ships — two  ships  per 

Sweden                                                    1  098  000  *^'^^  ^^^^  order  of  business — except  for  this     country — to  send  as  much  grain  as  they  pos- 

United    Kingdom             ""'"   '         750  000  ^^^^t:  The  planting  season  is  here,  and  there     ^ibly  can?  If  they  can  do  that  by  this  week. 

German  Catholic  BlsiiopsI 21o!oOO  '^  no  seed  to  plant.  Unless  some  new  seed     ^^  would  certainly  lessen  the  graMty  of  the 

'  supplies  are  flown  in  very  soon,  there  won't     Immediate  problem." 

Grand  total                                3  479  000  ^^  ^^y  crops  to  harvest  next  year  either.               That's  the  sad  part.  For  all  the  pooling  of 

'        '  As  one  ambassador  put  it,  with  only  modest     effort   and   resources   it   v.'ill    take    to   avoid 

NONFOOD  AH)  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  SAHEL  REGION  exaggeration:  "It  Is  a  question  not  of  weeks     impending  catastrophe,  the  result  will  be  a 

U.S.  obligations  through  June  15,  1973  or  even  days,  but  of  hours."  In  some  parts  of     return  to  the  familiar  day-to-day  crisis  of 

Senegal  the  region,  it  may  still  be  possible  to  plant     Sehting  off  the  encroaching  desert. 

Ambassador's  fund $25,000  forghtim    millet  and  other  staple  grains  up                             ^— ^____ 

supplementary  livestock  feed 176.000  l,°o  "ma"y  be  ■tooTat°e      "^  '""'  '°  ''''"  '"^     THE    CASE    OF   THE    FORT   WORTH 

Mall  There  have  been  requests,  largely  through         FIVE— A  MICROCOSM   OF  GRAND 

Ambassador's  fund 25,000  the   United   Nations'   Food   and   Agriculture          JURY   ABUSE 

Temporary  grain  storage,  Abidjan-         10,000  Organization    (FAO)    for   American   help   in         iv/r,.      w^i^t^v      »;r..      o-^.i/i^.,*      i„ 

Airlift  of  gram  in  Mali 420,000  airlifting  seed  grains  to  the  drought-stricken      ,  ^''   .^^i^o^^^V  -^'-a  ^'^^.^'^^'^t;     "^ 

Mauritania  area.  But  according  to  American  officials,  U's     y,""^  °^  ^^"2,  five  Irish  Americans  from 

Ambassador's  fund 25,000  not  as  simple  as  It  seems.                                     New    York    City    were    hauled    halfway 

Truck    leasing    for    transport    of  "I"  ^^^  ^^^^  Place,  when  we  got  the  request     across  the  country  to  Fort  Worth,  Tex.. 

grain  in  country ^r^m  the  FAO.  we  checked  on  the  places    far  from  their  homes  and  friends  and 

Nl^Ker     "  where  the  seed  was  supposed  to  go  (Mauri-     jobs    and    families,    to   testify   before   a 

Amv,,«=nrt^v=  f„„,i                               ^fl  nnn  *^"'*  ^^'^  Chad)."  said  Dr.  Samuel  c.  Adams     grand  jury  inquiry  into  the  purchase  of 

Amoassaaois  tund.              36,000  Jr.,  assistant  administrator  for  Africa  of  the     arms  for  Northern  Ireland 

supplementary    livestock    feed...       430,000  u.S.  Agency  for  International  Development          aS    tLTvailable    evidence    indiratP^ 

Medicines  for  human  use 16,000  (aid).  "In  order  for  the  seed  to  hrvve  done     thaTthe  fivrStSsses  couW  Lt  1^^^ 

Chad  any  good,  it  would  have  needed  to  be  there     ,,"  L^lf  K^f.,  oouin  k  f           ^^     -?  ^ 

Ambassador's  fund 25, 000  two  weeks  earlier."                                                f  ^a^e  been  cal  ed  before  a  grand  jury 

Airlift  grain  in  Chad- 170,000  But  it's  more  complicated  even  than  that.     "'   wew    YoiK   City   men   conductmg   a 

UDoer  Volta  Fermina  J.  Spencer,  director  of  AID'S  oflice     dosely  related,  if  not  identical,  investiga- 

.     .         ^     .     ,      *,*^                                „  of  Central  and  West  African  regional  affairs,     tion.  Because  the  men  refused  to  testify 

Ambassadors  fund.            25.000  explains:                                                          in  Fort  Worth,  they  were  imprisoned  for 

Uves  o"k 'medicinr           ""^-      'it'  Z  "^°"  ^«^'^  '^  understand  something  about     contempt,  and  they  remain  in  a  Texas 

meaicine.    70. 000  ^^g  ^^  5^5^^  g^^^  ^^^^  ^^^y  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^      .^^^  ^^^^^  martyrs  to  a  gross  injustice  by 

Miscellaneous  the  coast  of  Uberia  may  not  grow  at  all  100     the  Department  of  Justice.  The  details  of 

TDY  personnel  in  Dakar.  Niamey,  miles  upcountry.  Fertility  can  be  that  local-      the   Fort   Worth    ra«:P   mnkp   plpnr   that 

Abidjan  and  at  FAO  Headquar-  Ized.  The  PAO  was  talking  about  our  alrUft-     thpir  r^iiahr^c  a^r,,,l!>^cirl^^  ^tl^^ 

quarters  in  Rome ......         44,  000  Ing  3,500  tons  of  seed  from  the  Sudan.  That     ^'^^^^  Pj^f^'  Jf  ^  «"Crocosm  of  grand  jury 

would  take  20  C-I30s  at  $i.ooo-per-hour-of-     ^°^®  *"^*  deserves  the  close  attention 

Total  1,933,000  flight,  which  is  In  Itself  prohibitive.                  °^  every  Member  of  Congress  and  all 

Additional   funding    Is    contemplated   for  ^-"Bitt  besides  that,  our  scientists  thought     Americans  who  believe  in  justice 
the  following  actions  in  the  coming  week-  "^^*  ^^^  Sudan  seed  might  not  work  In  the         There  is  no  substantial  dispute  as  to 
U.S.  contribution  to  the  FAO  to  drought  areas.  And   where  are   you  if  you     the  facts  of  the  Fort  Worth  case, 
cover  costs  of  airlifting  seeds  '^^*P.  ^^^  ^^<*'  P'**"*  "  ^^^  "  doesn't  come         In  June  of  1972,  five  Irish  Americans— 
to  Chad  from  Sudan $300,000  "Pj, .^  ^      ,          _,                                            Kenneth  Tierney,  Thomas  Laffey.  Mat- 
Increase   in   funds   for  airlift   of  ,   ^,A°  ^f  lowered  the  allotment  from  3.500     thias  Reilly.  Paschal  Morahan  and  Dan- 
grain   In    Mall...          600,000  rer  Zska" VrHnef  to  htul%r  U s'  AID     '^^   Crawfoi'd-aU   from   the  New   York 

Livestock  medicines  for  Niger 75,000  "er.   Alaska   Airlines,   to   haul   it.   U.S.   AID     „..                                  cir.-.r«.r>ooH     t«     w«r+ 

Medicines  for  human  use,  Niger..         34  000  will  back  the  effort  with  a  grant  of  $300,000.     Sorth    T^;.    ^n  nnnJ^r^Pf^™  o^oH^^^ 

Cattle  salt  licks  for  Upper  Volta            50  000  '^'•'  ^'^'"^^'  ^'^^  ""^^les  at  any  suggestion     Worth.  Tex.,  to  appear  before  a  Federal 

____!__  that  the  U.S.  government  should  be  doing  a     Brand    jury    investigating    the    possible 

Total  1.059  000  ^°°^  ^^^^  ™°'^®  ^^^^  '*  ^'  *eiis  critics:  "It's     shipment  of  arms  from  this  coimtry  to 

'  much  easier  for  persons  to  be  glib  about     Northern  Ireland. 

IProm  the  Washington  Post.  June  15,  19731  what  is  not  being  done  than  to  be  reasonably         At  the  time,  seven  other  Irish  Amer- 

A  DISASTER  m  AFRICA  knowledgeable  about  what  is  being  done."         icans  who  were  also  New  York  residents. 

A  uisASTER  IN  AFRICA  Sometimes  the  two  things  get  mixed  up.     including  four  hieh  officials  of  the  Iri<ih 

(By  William  Raspberry)  One  of  the  things  that  has  been  done,  for     iy^^w.t    A^i    c^Vof       0^      OI  tne  IllSh 

Major  disaster  is  no  longer  Just  a  prospect  l^istance,  is  that  the  United  States  has  made     Northern  Aid  Society,  an  active  Irish- 

m  central  and  West  Af ri^  u  u  a  daiS S  available  to  Niger  some  46.000  tons  of  sorg-     American  group  headquartered  in  New 

Millions  of  heads  of  cattle  already  have  ^""'  ^"*  °^^^  ^*'50°  ^^^  reached  that  coun-     York  City,  were  also  called  to  testify,  but 

succumbed  to  the  area's  worst  drought  this  ^^^-  ^^°^*  °^  *^^e  rest  is  still  in  the  United     their  subpenas  were  subsequently  with- 

century;  and  there  Is  the  gruesome  posslbil-  States  awaiting  shipment.                                       drawn. 

ity — ^perhaps  even  probability— that  as  many  According  to  Spencer,  one  of  the  problems         Tlie  Fort  Worth  Five — Tierney,  Laf- 

as  half  of  the  area's  20  million  human  in-     '^  *h**  ™ost  of  the  ports  around  Texas,  from     fev,  Reilly,  Morahan   and  Crawford all 

habitants  may  be  wiped  out  by  famine.  which  much  of  the  grain  would  be  shipped,     appeared  before  the  erand  Jurv  but  thpv 

There  is  little  food,  nor  much  prospect  of  ^re  "pretty  well  blocked  up"  with  Russia-     rSS  to  answer  anvaue^H^^ 

growing  food,  much  of  the  seed  grain  already  bound  wheat.  He  noted,  however,  that  ship-     ^.^S  thof  fhl  «         i  questions,  on  the 

having  been  consumed  by  farmers  trjing  to  P^^S  schedules  for  West  Africa  have  been     Biound  that  the  investigation  was  pollti- 

stave  off  starvation.  stepped  up  so  that  most  of  the  shipments     cally  inspired  and  violated  a  number  of 

It  is  a  desperate  situation.  Yet  there  is,  should  arrive  this  month  and  next.                    their  basic  rights, 

in  this  country,  no  air  of  crisis,  no  sense  of  Spencer,  who  visited  the  area  last  month.         No  witnesses  from  tlie  State  of  Texas 

the  magnitude  of  the  problem  and  hardly  reports  a  "tremendous  deterioration"  since     were   subpenaed    to   appear   before   the 

any  knowledge  of  the  catastrophe  that  has  ^^^  previous  visit  In  January.                                grand  juiy.  Apart  from  the  12  New  York 

befallen  Senegal  on  the  African  west  coast  "Fortunately."  he  said,  "I  think  the  grain     j^ish  Americans   onlv  one  other  witni";<; 

aiui  five  countries  on  the  southern  edge  of  that  we  have  been  providing  in  the  area  has     ias  called    a  re^^^^"!  ?l'i^'c,?A?^! 

the  Sahara:  Chad,  Niger,  Mall,  Upper  Volta  Prevented  starvation.  This  is  what  the  offl-     ^7,r'Ho                 resident   of   the   State   of 

and  Mauritania.  cials  of  the  countries  are  saying."                        rionaa. 

African  diplomats  in  Washington  are  torn  AID  officials  express  pride  In  the  fact  that         "^^  injustice  of  the  situation  in  which 

between  theh-  desire  not  to  seem  ungrateful  the  United  States  was  one  of  the  first  major     the  Fort  Worth  Five  found  themselves 

for  what  help  the  United  States  and  other  contributors  to  relief  in  the  stricken  area,     was    exacerbated    by   the    peculiar    and 

countries  have  furnished  and  their  need  to  and  presently  ranks  as  the  second  largest     questionable  manner  in  which  the  ini- 

stress  the  urgency  of  their  countries'  plight,  contributor  next  to  the  European  Common     tial  Department  of  Justice  investigation 
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was  carried  out.  Ignoring  the  most  ele- 
mentary investigative  techniques,  the 
Department  never  sought  to  have  the 
witnesses  Interviewed  or  questioned  in 
advance  by  Federal  Investigators.  In- 
.stead,  the  Department  preferred  simply 
to  slap  the  Fort  Worth  Five  with  grand 
jury  subpenas,  thereby  fueling  the  sus- 
picion that  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
investigation  was  harassment,  rather 
than  law  enforcement. 

Another  distressing  aspect  of  these 
initial  stages  of  the  Fort  Worth  proceed- 
ings was  the  harassment  and  shabby 
treatment  accorded  James  McKeon,  one 
of  the  seven  Irish  Americans  from  the 
New  York  area  who  traveled  to  Fort 
Worth  but  whose  subpena  was  with- 
drawn. 

McKeon,  a  45-year-old  disabled  vet- 
eran with  a  serious  heart  condition,  had 
earned  seven  battle  citations  during  the 
Korean  war.  A  hunter,  he  had  purchased 
a  Winchester  repeater  shotgun  in  the 
New  York  area  in  late  1971,  which  he 
still  possesses.  He  was  also  a  neighbor 
and  coworker  of  Mathias  Reilly,  one  of 
the  Fort  Worth  Five. 

The  unsavory  ethnic  implication  of 
his  subpena  is  clear.  Apparently,  the 
dragnet  character  of  the  Federal  investi- 
gation caught  James  McKeon  because 
he  had  an  Irirh  surname,  because  he  was 
an  associate  and  neighbor  of  another 
subpenaed  witness,  and  because  he  had 
purchased  a  gun  from  a  New  York  arms 
dealer. 

And  for  this,  James  McKeon,  with  his 
heart  condition,  was  subpenaed  to  Fort 
Worth,  at  the  insistence  of  a  U.S.  attor- 
ney who  told  him  he  was  required  to 
come  to  Fort  Worth  even  if  he  dropped 
dead  on  the  way. 

In  fact,  James  McKeon 's  subpena  was 
withdrawn  after  he  reached  Fort  Worth, 
and  he  was  never  called  before  the  grand 
jury.  Presximably.  the  Department  of 
Justice  finally  realized  that  he  was  truly 
Innocent,  a  victim  of  their  dragnet. 

But  that  was  small  comfort  to  James 
McKeon,  who  had  collapsed  v;ith  a  heart 
seizure  in  the  courtroom  corridor  outside 
the  grand  jury  room. 

Fortunately,  he  survived.  His  ordeal  is 
now  a  memory. 

Unfortimately  for  the  Fort  Worth 
Five,  however,  when  James  McKeon's 
ordeal  had  ended,  their  own  ordeal  was 
just  beginning. 

After  receiving  grants  of  so-called 
"use"  immunity,  the  Fort  Worth  Five 
continued  to  refuse  to  testify,  and  were 
immediately  jailed  for  civil  contempt. 

Last  September,  after  3  months  in 
prison,  the  mtn  were  granted  bail  by 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  pending  ac- 
tion by  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  legal 
challenges  they  had  raised.  On  January 
22  of  this  year,  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
clined to  hear  the  case,  and  on  Janu- 
ary 29  the  men  were  again  jailed  in  Texas 
on  the  contempt  citation,  where  they 
now  remain. 

So  far,  they  hcve  spent  a  total  of  7 
months  in  prison,  yet  they  stand  charged 
with  no  crime,  convicted  of  no  offense. 
Unless  the  Department  of  Justice  relents, 
or  Congress  or  the  courts  intervene,  their 
Imprisonment  may  well  continue 
throughout  thp  life  of  the  current  grand 
j\iry,  which  expire;;  on  November  2. 


And.  on  November  3,  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  shown  it  Is  fully 
capable  of  doing  within  the  letter  of  ex- 
isting law,  a  new  grand  jury  may  be 
convened  In  Texas.  TOiey  may  be  sub- 
penaed and  held  in  contempt  again,  and 
the  imprisonment  of  the  Fort  Worth  Five 
may  go  on  this  way  forever. 

Of  course,  gimrunning  is  a  serious 
charge,  and  I  want  to  emphasize  that  m 
no  sense  do  I  condone  any  form  of  such 
activity.  As  I  have  stated  many  times 
in  the  past,  and  as  I  repeat  today,  I  firmly 
condemn  the  activities  of  extremists  on 
both  sides  in  Northern  Ireland.  I  have 
made  these  views  clear  both  to  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain  and  to  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Republic  of  Ire- 
land. And  I  have  also  made  clear  to  each 
of  them,  as  well  as  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  that  I  give  my 
full  support  to  all  legitimate  activities, 
grand  jury  investigations,  and  other 
actions  by  law  enforcement  authorities 
in  both  Britain  and  the  United  States  to 
shut  off  the  flow  of  any  arms — or  any 
funds  for  arms — from  this  country  to 
Northern  Ireland. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  a  substantial 
number  of  weapons  found  in  Northern 
Ireland  have  been  traced  to  this  country 
or  to  purchases  made  through  this  coun- 
try. There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
there  Is  a  legitimate  basis  for  an  inten- 
sive investigation  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  into  these  activities. 

But  I  also  believe  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  the  obligation  to  obey  the 
law  in  conducting  any  investigation  it 
undertakes.  That  obligation  is  not  only 
to  obey  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  the  spirit 
of  the  law  as  well,  so  that  the  actions  of 
the  Department  are  fair  according  to 
the  Constitution  and  statutes  of  the 
United  States,  and  are  seen  to  be  fair 
by  reasonable  law-abiding  citizens 
throughout  the  country. 

Nearly  half  a  centui-y  ago,  this  prin- 
ciple, that  Government  must  obey  the 
law,  was  stated  eloquently  by  one  of  our 
greatest  Supreme  Court  Justices,  Louis 
Brandeis: 

Government  Is  the  potent,  the  omnipresent 
teacher.  For  good  or  for  111,  It  teaches  the 
whole  people  by  its  example.  Crime  is  con- 
tagious. If  the  Government  becomes  a  law 
breaker,  it  breeds  contempt  for  law;  It  in- 
vites every  man  to  become  a  law  \uito  him- 
self; it  Invites  anarchy.  To  declare  that  in 
the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  the 
end  justifies  the  means — to  declare  that  the 
Government  may  commit  crimes  in  order  to 
secure  the  conviction  of  a  private  criminal — 
would  bring  terrible  retribution." 

Judged  by  that  standard,  I  believe  that 
the  actions  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  Fort  Worth  in  the  present  case 
can  be  weighed  and  found  severely  want- 
ing. 

Look  at  the  record.  Are  these  the  ac- 
tions of  a  Department  of  Justice  that 
has  a  decent  respect  for  the  rights  of 
its  citizens?  Are  these  five  men  being 
treated  fairly  under  the  Constitution  and 
Bill  of  Rights?  Or  are  they  the  Innocent 
victims  of  a  new  and  frightening  form 
of  secret  inquisition? 

Kermeth  Tiemey,  45,  is  a  registered 
nurse  and  physical  therapist  at  Coliui- 
bla-Presbyterian  Hospital  in  New  Y^rk 
City.  He  lives  in  Yonkers  with  his  wife 


and  four  young  children.  He  has  never 
been  to  Texas.  In  a  sworn  affidavit,  he 
states  that  his  only  connection  with 
Texas  is  that  he  once  wrote  a  letter  to 
President  Lyndon  Johnson. 

Thomas  Laffey.  34,  is  a  real  estate 
salesman  who  lives  in  Williston  Park, 
N.Y..  with  his  wife  and  three  yoimg  chil- 
dren. He  has  never  been  to  Texas  or  had 
any  connection  with  Texas. 

Matthias  Reilly,'  37,  is  a  Manhattan 
busdriver  who  lives  in  Blauvelt,  N.Y., 
with  his  wife  and  three  young  ciiildren. 
He  has  never  been  to  Texas  or  had  any 
connection  with  Texas. 

Paschal  Morahan,  2G,  is  a  carpenter 
who  lives  in  the  Bronx.  He  has  never 
had  any  connection  with  Texas. 

Daniel  Crawford  is  a  housepainter  who 
lives  in  Manhattan.  He  has  never  had 
any  connection  with  Texas. 

There  they  are — five  Irish  Americans 
from  New  York  City,  none  of  them  hav- 
ing any  coimection  with  Texas.  Yet,  in 
the  sining  of  1972,  these  five  individuals 
v.ere  subpenaed  before  a  grand  jury  and 
irnt)!  i~oned  in  Fort  Worth,  far  from  their 
friends  and  homes  and  families  and  jobs, 
in  circumstances  imposing  special  hard- 
Eliip  and  privation,  not  only  on  the  men 
themselves,  but  also  on  their  families. 
Indeed,  for  some  of  the  families,  the  only 
alternative  to  welfare  has  been  the  finan- 
cial a<;sistance  for  rent  and  food  pro- 
vided by  Irish  American  community 
groups  in  New  York  City  concerned 
about  their  plight. 

For  the  men  themselves,  the  concern 
they  have  for  their  families  has  been 
compounded  by  the  dismal  conditions  of 
tlicir  own  imprisonment.  For  the  first  4 
months  of  their  incarceration,  the  POrt 
Worth  five  were  confined  in  the  Tarrant 
County  Jail  in  Fort  Worth — a  local,  not 
a  Federal,  jail.  Their  imprisorunent  was 
carried  out  under  especially  harsh  con- 
ditions, partaking  of  solitary  confine- 
ment, with  the  men  being  denied  exer- 
cise and  even  contact  by  telephone  with 
their  family  or  their  legal  counsel. 

Last  March,  the  five  were  transferred 
to  Seagoville,  a  renovated  Federal  cor- 
rectional institution  outside  Dallas, 
where  they  are  now  incarcerated  luider 
less  objectionable  conditions. 

Seagoville,  of  course,  has  other  mem- 
ories. In  World  War  II,  it  was  one  of  the 
sites  of  the  infamous  detention  centers  of 
resident  American  aliens.  The  years  have 
passed,  the  facilities  may  be  more  mod- 
ern, but  as  the  present  case  makes  clear, 
Seagoville  still  retains  its  image  of  in- 
justice and  repression. 

Several  weeks  ago,  the  Federal  dis- 
trict judge  presiding  over  the  case  in 
Texas  denied  a  motion  by  the  Fort  Worth 
Five  for  transfer  to  a  Federal  correction- 
al Institution  in  the  New  York  area  in 
order  that  they  might  be  closer  to  their 
famiUes.  So  the  Fort  Worth  Five  remain 
In  their  Texas  prison,  victims  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  monumental  injustice, 
denied  their  freedom  because  of  an  ii'- 
responsible  manipulation  of  the  grand 
jury  and  a  shocking  insensitlvity  by  Fed- 
eral prosecutors  to  basic  human  rights. 

The  Fort  Worth  case  demonstrates 
three  flagrant  aspects  of  grand  Jury 
abuse,  for  each  of  which  the  Department 
of  Justice  stands  itself  indicted. 


VENUE 


The  most  obvious  abuse  is  the  venue 
in  Fort  Worth.  What  possible  justifica- 
tion exists  for  separating  these  men  from 
their  homes  and  families  and  friends  and 
jobs  in  New  York,  and  hauling  them  1,400 
miles  to  Texas,  to  appear  before  an  alien 
grand  jury  and  a  hostile  prosecutor? 

For  months,  the  only  suggested  link  to 
Texas  was  the  rumor  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  had  been  informed  by 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  that 
the  Irish  RepubUcan  Army  in  Ulster  had 
in  some  fashion  attempted  to  purchase 
arms  in  Texas,  and  that,  knowing  noth- 
ing more,  the  Department  had  decided 
to  laimch  a  deep  sea  fishing  expedition 
in  Texas  to  see  what  they  could  learn 
from  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  Northern 
Aid  Society  in  New  York. 

Then,  at  a  hearing  held  last  March  on 
the  Fort  Worth  case  before  Congress- 
man Joshua  Eilbergs  House  Judiciary 
Subcommittee,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice broke  its  long  imconsclonable  si- 
lence on  the  case  and  attempted  to  es- 
tablish a  basis  to  justify  calling  the  Fort 
Worth  Five  to  Texas.  At  the  House  hear- 
ing. Assistant  Attorney  General  A.  Wil- 
liam Olson  of  the  Internal  Security 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
told  the  subcommittee  that  he  had  in- 
formation indicating  that  "certain  in- 
dividuals apparently  from  New  York 
City,  using  aliases,  were  attempting  in 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  to  purchase  large 
numbers  of  illegal  weapons  from  sources 
in  Mexico  for  shipment  to  Ireland,"  and 
that  the  witnesses  subpenaed  before  the 
grand  jury  in  Fort  Worth  had  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  Department's  inves- 
tigation of  the  matter. 

Yet,  for  reasons  known  only  to  itself, 
the  Department  of  Justice  withdrew  the 
subpenas  to  Fort  Worth  for  the  wit- 
nesses most  likely  to  have  any  informa- 
tion at  all  about  the  investigation,  the 
officials  of  the  Irish  Northern  Aid  So- 
ciety. Instead,  they  chose  only  to  pursue 
the  five  hardworking  New  York  Irish- 
men who  are  now  in  prison,  men  who 
have  no  official  relationship  to  the  Irish 
Northern  Aid  Society  and  who  have  no 
connection  at  all  to  Texas. 

Thus,  whatever  conceivable  justifica- 
tion may  have  existed  for  the  initiation 
of  a  grand  jury  investigation  in  Fort 
Worth  into  the  possible  purchase  of  arms 
in  the  Fort  Worth  area,  no  justification 
whatever  has  been  revealed  for  requiring 
the  Fort  Worth  Five  to  travel  from  New 
York  to  Texas  to  appear  before  the 
grand  jui-y. 

Simply  put,  I  believe  the  Department 
is  holding  the  wrong  men  in  Texas  and 
would  not  admit  it.  The  Department  pre- 
fers to  let  innocent  citizens  endure  the 
pain  of  jail,  rather  than  confess  that  its 
prosecutors  have  blundered  and  abused 
their  vast  discretion. 

There  is  not  one  shred  of  fact  in  any 
of  the  known  aspects  of  this  grand  jury 
proceeding  to  suggest  any  possible  con- 
nection between  Texas  and  these  five 
Irish  Americans. 

We  do  know  one  thing,  however.  A 
Federal  grand  jury  in  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  in  the  very  area  in 
which  these  men  reside,  has  been  con- 
ducting a  separate  investigation  of  the 


shipment  of  arms  to  Northern  Ireland 
from  the  United  States.  A  number  of 
indictments  have  already  been  returned 
in  that  investigation,  one  as  recently  as 
February  of  this  year. 

Why  could  the  Fort  Worth  Five  not 
have  been  subpenaed  to  testify  before 
that  grand  jury  in  New  York  City?  Why 
were  they  railroaded  to  Fort  Worth  in 
such  oppressive  circumstances,  serving 
no  apparent  law  enforcement  purpose? 
Would  not  New  York  have  been  more 
convenient  for  any  law  enforcement  pur- 
poses? Would  not  New  York  have  been 
more  convenient  for  all  concerned — con- 
venient for  the  witnesses,  and  convenient 
for  the  Department  of  Justice,  too? 

Perhaps  that  question  answers  itself. 
From  the  beginning,  the  circumstances 
of  this  case  have  strongly  suggested  that 
it  had  little  to  do  with  Texas,  and  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  a  thinly  veiled  attempt  by 
the  Department  of  Justice,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Government  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, to  harass  Irish  Americans  in  the 
New  York  City  area  engaged  in  peaceful 
protests  against  British  policy  toward 
Ulster. 

Given  the  intensely  political  nature  of 
the  investigation,  the  predictably  out- 
raged response  of  the  Irish  American 
community  in  New  York,  and  the  likeli- 
hood that  New  York  might  be  a  critical 
battlegromid  in  the  1972  Presidential 
election  year,  the  convening  of  the  grand 
jury  in  Texas  may  have  had  a  great  deal 
less  to  do  with  effective  law  enforcement 
than  it  did  with  partisan  American  poli- 
tics and  the  1970  census,  which  reveals 
nearly  400.000  fu-st-  and  second-genera- 
tion Irish  Americans  living  in  New  York 
State,  most  of  them  in  New  York  City, 
but  only  12,000  in  Texas,  and  very  few  in 
Fort  Worth. 

The  conclusion  that  the  Texas  venue 
w  as  improper  for  this  investigation  is  also 
compelled  by  the  analysis  of  the  ques- 
tions asked  each  of  the  Fort  Worth  Five 
before  the  grand  jury.  I  intend  to  insert 
a  copy  of  those  questions  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks.  Vir- 
tually every  question  that  reveals  enough 
information  to  disclose  specific  facts  also 
reveals,  without  exception,  that  the  facts 
relate  solely  to  persons  and  places  in  the 
New  York  City  area,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  Texas.  The  only  questions  that 
even  relate  at  all  to  Texas  are  blunder- 
buss questions  of  the  sort  that  begui, 
"Have  you  ever  known  any  person  in 
New  York,  Texas,  or  elsewhere?" 

The  circiunstances  of  the  present  case 
thus  closely  parallel  the  situation  in 
Brown  V.  United  States,  245  F.  2d  549 
(1957).  In  that  case,  the  court  of  ap- 
peals held  that  a  Federal  grand  jury  in- 
vestigation in  Nebraska  had  been  con- 
ducted in  bad  faith,  because  the  prose- 
cutor's questions  related  exclusively  to 
conduct  in  Missouri. 

Tire  same  reasoning  applies  to  the 
pending  case,  since  the  prosecutor's  ques- 
tions, stripped  of  the  transparent  effort 
to  mask  his  tiiie  intent,  related  exclu- 
sively to  conduct  in  New  York.  Whatever 
validity  the  Texas  venue  may  have  had  at 
the  time  the  12  subpenas  were  originally 
served  In  New  York  to  commence  this  In- 
vestigation in  Texas,  there  was  no  such 


validity  by  the  time  the  Fort  Worth  Five 
went  into  the  jury  room. 

If  the  Department  of  Justice  still  gen- 
uinely wants  the  testimony  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Five  today,  the  only  fair  and  ra- 
tional course  to  follow  Is  to  discontinue 
this  abusive  grand  jui-y  investigation  in 
Fort  Worth,  and  continue  it  in  New  York 
City,  where  it  should  have  been  held  £»11 
along. 

PUNISHMENT 

Tlie  second  abuse  of  the  grand  jm-j-  in 
the  Fort  Worth  case  is  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  punishing  these  men 
with  lengthy  prison  terms  imder  the  guise 
of  civil  contempt.  One  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  violence  and  friction  in 
Northern  Ireland  has  been  Britain's  pol- 
icy of  internment  without  trial.  Yet.  to- 
day in  Fort  Worth,  we  find  the  adminis- 
tration practicing  Its  own  version  of  in- 
ternment without  triaj  in  Texas. 

In  a  series  of  recent  decisions,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  imposed  strict  controls 
on  the  length  of  sentences  that  can  be 
meted  out  by  a  judge  without  a  trial  by 
jury  in  cases  involving  criminal  con- 
tempt. The  standard  now  is  that  a  judge, 
acting  alone,  cannot  impose  a  sentence 
longer  than  6  months  for  criminal  con- 
tempt unless  the  defendant  is  afforded  a 
right  to  trial  by  jury. 

I  believe  that  a  similar  right,  or  some 
.similar  control,  should  also  be  available 
in  cases  involving  civil  contempt,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  precisely  the  sort  of  ob- 
noxious and  excessive  punishment  that 
exists  in  the  present  case.  Perhaps  a  time 
limit  of  6  months  should  be  imposed  on 
any  incarceiation  for  civil  contempt,  in- 
cluding any  period  of  incarceration 
for  so-called  reiterated  contempt,  in 
which  a  witness  released  from  contempt 
uix)n  the  expiration  of  one  grand  jurj- 
term  is  called  before  a  subsequent  grand 
jury  and  held  in  contempt  again. 

or  course,  the  coui-ts  have  usually  al- 
lowed broad  leeway  for  prosecutors  to 
use  the  tool  of  civil  contempt,  on  the 
traditional  theory  that  the  imprisonment 
is  remedial,  not  punitive,  since  the  pris- 
oners hold  the  key  to  the  jail  in  their 
pockets.  But  that  ancient  maxim  is  no 
longer  adequate  to  do  justice  in  the 
modern  world. 

Four  months  ago.  in  the  Grumbles 
case,  the  third  circuit  court  of  appeals 
moved  strongly  in  the  right  direction, 
sustaining  an  order  by  a  Federal  district 
judge  in  Camden,  N.J.,  requiring  the  re- 
lease of  a  husband  and  wife  from  prison 
for  civil  contempt,  on  the  ground  that 
the  imprisoirment  had  clearly  reached  a 
punitive  stage.  The  couple  had  already 
pleaded  guilty  to  criminal  charges  arising 
out  of  a  separate  case  involving  a  raid  on 
a  local  draft  board  in  New  Jersey.  Yet. 
the  Grumbles  had  also  been  incarcerated 
for  13  months  for  civil  contempt,  arising 
out  of  their  refusal  to  testify  in  an  in- 
vestigation of  other  antiwar  and  anti- 
draft  activities.  Their  release  from  jail 
came  a  month  before  the  grand  jury  was 
to  expire,  although  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  announced  its  plans  to  sub- 
pena them  before  a  new  grand  jury  if 
they  were  released. 

This  recent  decision  is  a  promising  new 
precedent  for  the  Port  Worth  Five.  In 
fact,  the  precedent  may  be  sufficient  in 
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itself  to  secure  their  prompt  release  from 
Texas,  if  the  fifth  circuit  follows  the  lead 
of  its  sister  circuit.  Just  as  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  Grumbles  for  civil  contempt 
had  reached  a  punitive  state  in  New  Jer- 
sey, so  the  imprisonment  of  the  Port 
Worth  Five  has  now  clearly  reached  that 
stage  in  Texas. 

In  the  Fort  Worth  ca-se,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  still  seeks  to  hide  behind 
the  traditional  distinction  between  civil 
and  criminal  contempt.  They  argue  that 
the  cun-ent  Incarceration  is  not  punitive 
because  the  Fort  Worth  Five  can  end 
their  imprisonment  as  soon  as  they  agree 
to  testify  before  the  grand  jury. 

But  if  their  subpenas  and  the  terms 
of  their  Imprisonment  are  illegal,  why 
should  they  have  to  testify  or  give  up  any 
other  ba.sic  rights  to  gain  their  freedom? 
The  condition  the  Justice  Department 
seeks  to  Impose  as  the  price  of  freedom 
is  too  high — it  is  no  more  valid  than  if 
the  Department  agreed  to  release  them 
on  the  cMiditlon  that  they  henceforwi 
refrain  from  exercising  their  first  amend- 
ment right  to  criticize  British  policy  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

Indeed,  that  sort  of  first  amendment 
harassment  Is  widely  regarded  as  the 
Departments  real  goal  In  this  present 
grand  jury  inquiry,  just  as  the  same  al- 
legation has  been  raised  against  many 
other  grand  juries  convened  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  recent  years  to 
harass  individuals  smd  groups  whose  pol- 
itics and  philosophy  do  not  sit  comfoi-ta- 
bly  with  the  present  administration. 

The  suspicion  is  very  great,  therefore, 
that  the  current  investigation  has  two 
aspects — the  first  aspect,  the  grand  jury 
in  New  York  City,  is  engaged  in  a  pro- 
fessional and  lawyer-like  investigation  of 
gimrunning  to  Northern  Ireland.  In- 
dictments have  been  returned  and  triads 
will  follow.  But  the  second  aspect,  more 
unsavory,  is  the  Texas  grand  jury,  con- 
vened for  no  apparent  law  enforcement 
purpose,  a  political  grand  jury  sitting  to 
harass  and  intimidate  individuals  and 
organizations  in  New  York  opposed  to 
British  policy  in  Ulster.  As  these  pro- 
ceedings demonstrate,  there  is  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
prove  that  the  first  amendment  rights 
and  other  rights  of  the  Fort  Worth  Five 
have  not  been  infringed,  that  their  con- 
tinued incarceration  is  not  punitive  and 
that  it  violates  no  guarantees  of  due 
process  of  law. 

Two  fiuther  points  should  be  made  on 
the  question  of  punishment.  One  con- 
cerns the  tanocence  or  guilt  of  the  wit- 
nesses themselves.  The  other  concerns 
the  status  of  the  Justice  Department's 
ongoing  investigation,  or  lack  thereof. 

I  do  not  know,  and  I  suspect  the  De- 
pai-tment  of  Justice  does  not  know  either, 
whether  the  Fort  Worth  Five  are  guilty 
of  any  offense.  But  I  do  know,  unless  our 
system  of  justice  is  being  stood  on  Its 
head  by  the  administration,  that  they 
are  Irmocent  imtil  proven  guilty. 

Now  the  O'Gara  case  in  New  York,  in 
which  an  Indictment  has  been  returned, 
mentions  three  members  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Five,  but  in  circumstances  mak- 
ing no  implication  of  their  guilt.  The  in- 
dictment states  simply  that  In  purchas- 
ing arms  Illegally  in  the  New  York  area 
on  three  separate  occasions,  the  defend- 


ant, O'Gara,  Identified  himself  as  one  of 
the  Fort  Worth  Five  and  displayed  a 
driver's  license  in  that  name. 

The  indictment  does  not  list  any  of 
the  Fort  Worth  Five  as  codefendants, 
and  it  does  not  name  any  of  them  as  co- 
conspirators. If  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice thinks  these  men  are  guilty  of  some 
ofTense,  let  it  indict  them.  Let  It  brliig 
them  to  trial.  But  at  least,  let  it  end 
this  cruel  charade  in  Texas,  by  which 
these  men  are  being  punished  without 
ever  being  charged  or  tried. 

Lewis  Carroll  had  words  for  this  be- 
havior. In  the  final  chapter  of  Alice  in 
Wonderland,  just  before  Alice  awakens 
from  her  dream,  we  read  these  lines 
about  the  trial  by  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Hearts: 

"Let  the  Jury  consider  their  verdict,"  the 
King  said,  for  the  twentieth  time  that  day. 

"No,  no!"  said  the  Queen.  "Sentence  first, 
verdict  afterward." 

"Stuff  and  nonsense,"  said  Alice  loudly. 
"The  idea  of  having  the  sentence  first. 

"Hold  your  tongue!"  said  the  Queen,  turn- 
ing purple. 

"I  won't!"  said  Alice. 

"0.7  with  her  head!"  the  Queen  shoiitetl 
at  the  top  of  her  voice. 

But  this  is  no  dream  or  game  of  cards 
in  Texas.  Real  human  beings  are  in  jail, 
their  rights  denied,  their  families  torn 
apart  in  violation  of  the  law.  I  say,  it  is 
long  past  time  the  Department  of  Justice 
stopped  playing  the  Queen  of  Hearts  In 
Texas  and  started  behaving  like  a  De- 
partment of  Justice  by  freeing  the  Port 
Worth  Five. 

With  respect  to  the  current  status,  or 
lack  thereof,  of  the  Department's  inves- 
tigation in  Texas,  the  Issue  Is  equally 
serious.  It  appears  that  the  Port  Worth 
grand  jury  has  long  since  discontinued 
its  investigation  of  this  case.  There  is  no 
indication  that  the  giand  jury  has  sat 
for  a  single  additional  hour,  or  heard  a 
single  additional  witness  in  this  investi- 
gation since  these  five  men  were  orig- 
inally held  In  contempt  in  June  of  1972. 
The  seven  other  witnesses  originally 
called  before  the  grand  jury  are  long 
forgotten,  their  subpenas  withdrawn. 
There  appears  to  be  no  reasonable  pos- 
sibility that  the  investigation  will  ever  be 
resumed,  or  that  additional  witnesses 
will  ever  be  called  in. 

In  this  situation,  the  continued  im- 
prisonment of  the  Port  Worth  Five  is 
punishment  pure  and  simple.  Justice  de- 
mands that  they  be  freed  at  once,  but 
the  Department  of  Justice  allows  them 
to  rot  In  jail.  The  truth  Is  unmistakable. 
The  Department  in  pimishlng  the  Port 
Worth  Five  in  the  guise  of  civil  contempt. 

In  similar  cases  In  the  past,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  not  alwaj's  been 
so  obstinate  and  unyielding.  Last  No- 
T'ember  In  Boston,  the  Department  re- 
lea.sed  Prof.  Samuel  Popkin  of  Harvard 
University  from  jail  m  somewhat  sim- 
ilar circumstances.  Professor  Popkin  had 
been  imprisoned  for  contempt  for  refus- 
ing to  testify  before  a  grand  jury  investi- 
gating various  aspects  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers  case.  Pi-eed  on  bail  pending  his 
legal  challenge  to  the  contempt  citation, 
Popkin  was  imprisoned  again  when  a 
Boston  Federal  judge  denied  the  chal- 
lenge. But  he  was  released  pfter  only  7 
more  days  in  jail,  when  the  Department 


of  Justice,  reviewing  the  case,  found  that 
the  grand  jury  was  about  to  expire  and 
was  no  longer  actively  pursuing  the  in- 
vestigation. 

Why  does  not  the  Department  apply 
this  policy  to  the  Fort  Worth  Five?  A 
large  price  in  human  suffering  has  al- 
ready been  exacted  Irom  these  men  for 
no  apparent  purpose.  If  tlie  Investigation 
is  over,  they  should  be  released  from  pris- 
on now,  and  allov/ed  to  return  to  New 
York  to  rejoin  their  friends  and  fami- 
lies. It  would  be  a  travesty  of  jiistice  and 
evenhanded  law  enforcement  for  five  or- 
dinary Irish-American  citizens  to  remain 
in  jail  because  their  plight  has  not  re- 
ceived the  national  notoriety  and  atten- 
tion generated  by  the  imprisormient  of  a 
professor  at  Hai-vard  University. 

POSTINDICTMENT    INVESTICATIOMS 

The  third  abuse  of  the  grand  jury  in 
Fort  Worth  is  that  the  Department  of 
J;!stice  is  continuing  the  incarceration 
of  these  men  after  three  indictments 
ha\'c  already  been  returned  In  related  in- 
vestigations in  New  York.  Perhaps  the 
most  obvious  abuse  in  this  respect  con- 
cerns the  O'Gara  case  in  New  York.  It 
pppears  that  the  Department  Is  using 
the  grand  jury  in  Fort  Worth  to  gain 
further  evidence  to  bolster  Its  case 
against  O'Gara  when  he  goes  to  trial  in 
New  York.  If  the  Department  wants  this 
information,  let  it  subpena  the  Port 
Worth  Five  to  appear  at  the  O'Gara  trial 
in  New  York  City. 

It  is  unconscionable  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  use  a  grand  jury  to  seek  addi- 
tional evidence  on  a  case  after  an  Indict- 
ment has  been  retiumed.  Going  back  over 
many  years,  courts  throughout  the  coun- 
try, including  the  Supreme  Court,  have 
condemned  the  practice.  It  Is  my  imder- 
standing  that  the  Department  Itself  has 
consistently  avoided  this  objectionable 
practice  in  the  past.  Why  does  It  not  ad- 
here to  that  consistent  tradition  today? 

Apart  from  the  O'Gara  case,  two  other 
indictments  are  also  involved  in  the 
present  case.  One  of  the  questions  the 
Fort  Worth  Five  refused  to  answer  be- 
fore the  Texas  grand  jury  concerned 
a  notorious  arms  dealer  named  Agra- 
monte,  who  does  business  In  Yonkers, 
N.Y.  Agramonte  was  Indicted  In  New 
York  City  in  August  1972.  In  January 
1973,  he  pleaded  giillty  to  reduced 
charges,  thereby  closing  the  case. 

Another  of  the  questions  the  Fort 
Worth  Five  refused  to  answer  concerned 
Patrick  Purcell,  who  was  Indicted  In 
September  1972,  for  firearms  violations 
and  was  convicted  in  November  1972, 
thereby  closing  the  case. 

Yet,  the  Port  Worth  Five  are  still  in 
jail,  months  after  two  of  the  obvious  and 
principal  targets  of  the  Texas  grand  jury 
Investigation  had  been  Indicted  and 
pleaded  guilty  or  convicted. 

It  is  bad  enough  for  the  Department 
to  use  the  gi-and  jury  to  seek  evidence 
for  the  upcoming  O'Gara  trial,  but  It  de- 
fies reason  and  the  Constitution  for  the 
Department  to  use  the  grand  Jiur  to  in- 
vestigate cases  that  have  already  been 
closed  by  the  Department's  own  actions. 

On  this  latter  ground  alone,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  Fort  Worth  Five  may 
well  be  entitled  at  least  to  their  tempor- 
ai-y  freedom  now,  as  soon  as  a  new  appli- 


cation for  bail  can  be  brought  pending 
resolution  of  this  issue. 

On  January  17,  1973,  the  Supreme 
Court  granted  bail  in  the  Meisel  case, 
arising  in  San  Francisco.  One  of  the 
principml  issues  in  that  case  concerned 
the  fact  that  the  imprisonment  of  two 
witnesses  for  civil  contempt  had  been 
allowed  to  continue  beyond  the  indict- 
ment of  the  person  who  was  the  obvious 
target  of  the  investigation.  Surely,  on 
that  issue,  the  Fort  Worth  Five  also 
deserve  the  benefit  of  bail. 

Taken  separately,  each  of  these  areas 
I  have  discussed  demonstrates  a  clear 
abuse  of  the  grand  jury  in  Fort  Worth. 
Taken  together,  they  make  an  over- 
whelming case  for  the  immediate  free- 
dom of  the  Fort  Worth  Five. 

Indeed,  If  the  Department  does  not  it- 
self respond  as  a  result  of  the  new  interest 
generated  in  this  case,  I  would  hoi^e  that 
the  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  and  the 
other  membei-s  of  the  Fort  Worth  panel 
would  take  the  initiative  themselves.  In 
accord  with  the  ancient  time-honored 
role  of  grand  jurors,  and  demand  an 
explanation  from  the  prosecutor  as  to 
why  these  five  men  must  remain  In  jail. 

In  any  event,  I  suggest  the  five  may 
soon  regain  their  freedom  as  a  result  of 
new  legal  challenges  filed  by  habeas  cor- 
pus and  other  petitions  in  the  courts. 
And  perhaps,  if  the  abuse  has  become 
sufiBciently  manifest  by  the  time  they  re- 
gain their  freedom,  an  action  for  false 
imprisonment  and  damages  may  also  lie 
against  the  offending  officials  responsible 
for  their  plight. 

There  is  an  additional  approach  that 
can  and  should  be  tried.  With  the  In- 
ternal Security  Division  now  extinct  as  a 
separate  division  in  the  Department  of 
Justice,  with  an  outstanding  new  At- 
torney General  in  charge  of  the  Depart- 
ment, there  is  a  new  opportunity  for  of- 
ficials in  the  Department  to  reexamine 
the  case  of  the  Fort  Worth  Five.  Such  a 
fresh  examination  should  proceed  forth- 
with. Now  that  the  passions  of  an  elec- 
tion year  have  subsided,  now  that  the 
Internal  Security  Division  has  passed 
into  history  and  its  overzealous  prosecu- 
tors may  no  longer  have  the  free  rein 
they  used  to  have.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
hope  that  justice  may  soon  be  done  in  the 
case  of  the  Port  Worth  Five,  and  that 
this  sorry  and  petty  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  Federal  law  enforcement  will  be 
ended. 

Back  in  1776,  one  of  the  specific  griev- 
ances cited  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence against  George  in  was  the 
King's  repressive  practice  of  hauling  col- 
onists ofif  to  England  for  trial.  In  the 
shabby  treatment  given  the  Fort  Worth 
Five,  the  Justice  Department  is  borrow- 
ing a  leaf  from  King  George's  book,  and 
it  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue. 

Two  final  words  on  the  Port  Worth 
Five: 

The  first  concerns  the  essential  arbi- 
trariness of  the  Department's  actions  in 
the  present  case.  Peter  Pinegan.  one  of 
the  12  Irish  Americans  originally  sub- 
penaed  to  Port  Worth,  is  a  subway 
transit  maintenance  worker  In  New 
York.  When  he  arrived  in  Texas,  his 
subpena  vras  dismissed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  along  with  those  of 
James  McKeon  and  the  five  other  per- 


sons called  to  Texas  but  never  required 
to  testify.  We  do  not  know  the  Depart- 
ment's motive  in  discharging  Mr.  Pine- 
gan. He  is  not  an  officer  of  Irish  Northern 
Aid,  and  he  has  not  been  charged  by  the 
Department  with  any  offense  arising  out 
of  the  investigation.  But,  like  Crawford, 
Morahan  and  Reilly,  Pinegan  is  men- 
tioned in  the  O'Gara  indictment  as  one 
of  the  persons  whose  driver's  license 
O'Gara  used  in  the  illegal  purchase  of 
arms. 

Tlie  contrast  between  Pinegan  and 
the  Fort  Worth  Rve  shows  how  wanton- 
ly and  freakishly  the  Fort  Worth  Five 
are  being  made  to  suffer.  Peter  Finegan 
i3  a  free  man  today,  as  he  has  been 
throughout  the  Fort  Worth  Five's  ordeal. 
Yet,  on  the  basis  of  involvement  appar- 
ently no  greater  than  Finegan's,  Daniel 
Crawford.  Patrick  Morahan.  and  Mat- 
thias Reilly  have  now  served  6  months 
in  a  Texas  prison,  without  charge  or 
trial.  And,  most  ironic  of  all.  Peter  Fine- 
gan. who  is  free,  was  Daniel  Crawford's 
roommate  in  New  York. 

Finally,  there  is  one  other  incident 
that  illustrates  the  treatment  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Five.  Matthias  Reilly  and 
his  •nife,  Mary,  who  are  immigrants  to 
this  country  from  Ireland,  were  sched- 
uled to  attend  an  imijortant  ceremony 
last  March,  to  be  held  in  New  York,  N.Y. 
at  tlie  courthouse  for  Ilockland  County. 
At  that  ceremony,  following  in  the  great 
tradition  of  generations  of  immigrants 
before  them,  they  were  to  salute  the 
American  flag,  and  take  the  solemn  oath 
to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

But  the  Department  of  Justice  can- 
celled the  ceremony  for  Matthias  Reilly. 
He  could  not  attend,  tliey  said,  because 
he  is  in  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  in  a  Texas  jail. 

And,  In  perhaps  the  unkindest  stroke 
of  all,  the  Department  of  Justice  tried 
to  cancel  Mary  Reilly's  ceremony,  too, 
for  reasons  which  are  miknown  to  me, 
but  wlilch,  I  suspect,  the  Department 
would  not  care  to  spread  upon  the  public 
record. 

But  Mar>-  Reilly  shai'es  her  husband's 
courage  and  strong  spirit.  She  insisted 
that  her  own  ceremony  should  go  on, 
and  it  did.  So  at  10  a.nL  on  a  Friday 
morning  last  March,  Mary  Reilly  stood 
before  Justice  Joseph  Hawkins  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York 
and  became  an  American  citizen,  while 
her  three  yoimg  children  tried  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  rights  their 
family  now  had  earned. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  questions  asked  the 
Port  Worth  Five  by  the  grand  jury 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Questions  Asked  the  Fort  Wokth  Five  et 

THE   GnAND   JURT 
KENNETH   TIERNET 

Q.  Mr.  Tlerney,  do  you  collect  firearms? 

Q.  Mr.  Tlemey,  have  you  ever  purcnased 
flrearnts  from  a  weapons  dealer  In  West- 
chester County,  New  York,  named  Edward 
Agramonte? 

Q.  Mr.  Tierney,  have  you  ever  given  your 
driver's  license  to  any  other  individual  to  be 
used  as  identification  In  the  purchase  of 
firearms? 


Q.  Mr.  Tlemey.  have  you  ever  accompanied 
any  other  individual  at  which  time  firearms 
or  explosives  were  purchased? 

Q.  Mr.  Tlerney,  are  you  engaged  with  any 
other  person  in  New  York.  In  Texas,  or  any 
other  place  In  the  purcha.se  of  Ulegal  weapons 
or  explaslves  or  the  purchase  of  legal  weapons 
illegaUy? 

Q.  Air.  Tlerney.  do  you  have  any  knowl- 
edge of  any  person  or  person  (sic)  who,  iii 
New  Yorlt.  Texas,  and  elsewhere  are  engaged 
m  the  purchase  of  illesal  weapons  and  ex- 
plosives or  in  the  purcha.'^  of  legal  weapons 
illegtilly? 

Q.  Mr.  Tierney.  have  you  ever  piu:cbased 
any  weapons? 

Q.  Mr.  Tierney,  have  you  ever  given  your 
driver's  license  to  any  oilier  individual  to  be 
used  m  the  purchase  of  any  weapons? 

Q.  Mr.  Tierney,  are  you  acquainted  with  a 
Peter  Finnegan? 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  a  Mr.  Daniel 
Crawford? 

Q.  Have  you  ever  accompanied  either  one 
of  these  men  or  any  other  men  to  purchase 
weapons  or  explosives? 

Q.  Mr.  Tlerney,  are  you  acquainted  with  a 
Patrick  PurceU? 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  to  a  firearms  dealer 
whose  name  Is  John  Jalowsky? 

MATTHIAS    REn-LT 

Q.  Mr.  Pcilly.  are  you  presently  licensed 
to  drive  a  car  in  the  State  of  New  York? 

Q.  Have  you  ever  furnished  yoiu  driver's 
license,  given  It  to  any  other  Individual  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  firearms? 

Q.  Mr.  Reilly.  have  you  ever  purchased  a 
niunher  of  armallte  rlfies.  and  to  aid  you  in 
this  matter,  these  are  commonly  referred  to 
as  AR-180  from  a  licensed  firearms  dealer? 

Q.  Have  you  ever  pvu-chased  or  acquired 
Illegal  firearms  or  explosives  or  purchased 
otherwise  legal  firearms  illegally  or  engaged 
in  such  activities  in  the  New  York  or  Texas 
or  other  areas? 

Q.  Mr.  ReUly.  have  you  ever  kno\^-ingly 
allowed  your  name  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  purchase  of  any  firearms? 

Q.  Mr.  ReUly,  has  James  O'Gara  ever  given 
you  money  for  the  pvu-chase  of  Armallte 
rifles? 

Q.  Mr.  Reilly,  do  you  have  any  knowledge 
of  any  person  or  persons  who  have  pur- 
chased or  acquired  lUegal  firearms  or  explo- 
sives or  have  legaUy  (sic)  purchased  other- 
wise legal  firearms  in  New  York  or  Te.xas 
or  other  areas? 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  knowledge  of  any  other 
people  or  Individuals  who  have  purchased  or 
acquired  in  any  fashion  Illegal  firearms  or 
explosives  or  have  purchased  legal  firearmg 
illegally? 

Q.  Have  you  ever  furnished  yoiu-  driver's 
license,  given  it  to  another  indlridual  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  firearms? 

Q.  Have  you  ever  purchased  or  acqxilred 
illegal  firearms  or  explosives  or  purchased 
otherwise  legal  firearms  Ulegally? 

Q.  Mr.  Heilly,  have  you  ever  knowingly 
aUowed  your  name  to  be  used  In  connection 
with  the  purchase  of  firearms? 

Q.  Mr.  BeiUy,  have  you  ever  purchased  or 
acquired  lUegal  firearms  or  explosives,  or 
purchased  Illegal  firearms  or  explosives,  or 
purchased  otherwise  legal  firearms  Illegally 
or  engaged  in  such  activities  in  the  State  of 
New  York  or  Texas? 

DANSIL    CRAWTORD 

Q.  Mr.  Crawford,  are  you  presently  licensed 
to  drive  a  car  in  the  SUte  of  New  York? 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  knowledge  of  persons 
engaging  in  tlie  purchase  of  Illegal  weapons 
or  explosives  or  .  .  .  the  Ulegal  purchase  of 
legal  weapons  in  New  York  or  Texas  or  other 
place? 

Q.  Mr.  Crawford,  are  you  acquainted  with  a 
Charles  ot  Uam  Murphy? 

PASCH&L   MOkABAN 

Q.  Mr.  Morahan,  have  you  ever  aided  any 
person  or  persona  In  the  Illegal  purchase  of 
firearms? 
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Q.  Mr.  Morahan,  do  you  kuow  James 
O'Oara? 

Q.  Mr.  Morahan,  have  yo\i  ever  given  your 
driver's  license  to  another  individual  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  firearms  Illegally? 

Q.  Mr.  Morahan,  do  you  tfave  knowledge 
of  any  person  or  persons  who  have  engaged 
In  the  Illegal  purchase  of  otherwise  legal  flre- 
arms  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  Texas 
or  who  may  have  acquired  or  purchased  lUe- 
K<vl  firearms  or  explosives  In  those  two  slates 
or  other  places? 

Q.  Mr.  Morahan,  have  you  ever  engaged  In 
activities  Involving  the  acquisition  or  pur- 
chase of  illegal  firearms  or  explosives  in  the 
States  of  Texas,  New  York,  or  elsewhere,  or 
the  purchase  of  otherwise  legal  firearms  ille- 
gally in  those  locations? 

Q.  Mr.  Morahan,  do  you  have  knowledge 
of  any  person  or  persons  who  have  engaged 
In  the  Illegal  purchase  of  otherwise  legal 
firearms  In  the  States  of  New  York  and  Texas 
or  who  have  acquired  or  purchased  Illegal 
firearms  or  explosives  in  those  two  states  or 
other  places? 

THOMAS  L.*rFXT 

Q.  Mr.  LafTey,  have  you  ever  purchased  any 
firearms  or  explosives? 

Q.  Mr.  Uifley,  have  you  ever  purchased 
Amialite  rifles  designated  AR-lSO's  from  a 
gun  dealer  in  New  York  operating  under  the 
name  of  Edlemau's? 

Q.  Mr.  Witness,  I  show  you  what  appears 
to  be  a  Thornofax  copy  of  a  document.  It's 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Treasury  Form  4473. 
I  call  your  attention  to  the  buyer's  signature 
and  ask  If  that  Is  your  signature? 

Q.  Mr.  Laffey,  have  you  ever  received  any 
money  from  any  person  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  weapons  or  explosives? 

Q.  Mr.  Laffey,  have  you  ever  used  the  driv- 
er's license  of  any  other  individual  for  the 
purpose  of  Identlflcailon  in  purchasing  fire- 
arms? 

Q.  Mr.  Laffey,  have  you  any  knowledge  of 
any  person  or  persons  in  the  States  of  New 
York  of  Texas  or  elsewhere  who  are  engaged 
In  the  purchase  of  legal  weapons  illegally  or 
the  Illegal  purchase  of  weapons  or  explosives? 

Q.  Mr.  Laffey,  have  you  ever  received  any 
money  from  any  person  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  weapons  or  explosives? 

Q.  Mr.  Laffey,  have  you  ever  used  the  driv- 
er's license  of  any  other  individual  for  the 
purpose  of  identification  In  purchasing  fire- 
arms? 

Q.  Mr.  Laffey,  have  you  any  knowledge  of 
any  person  or  persons  in  the  State  of  Texas, 
State  of  New  York  or  elsewhere  who  are  en- 
gaged In  the  purchase  of  legal  weapons  ille- 
gally or  the  Illegal  pxirchase  of  weapons  or 
explosives? 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  person 
or  persons  in  the  State  of  Texas,  the  State  of 
New  York,  or  any  other  State  of  the  United 
States  of  America  who  are  engaged  In  the 
purchase  of  legal  weapons  illegally  or  in  the 
Illegal  purchase  of  weapons  and  explosives? 

Q.  Mr.  Laffey,  have  you  any  knowledge  of 
any  person  or  persons  In  the  State  of  New 
York  or  Texas  or  elsewhere  who  are  engaged 
In  the  purchase  of  legal  weapons  illegally  or 
the  Illegal  purchase  of  weapons  or  explosives? 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  concluded. 


INCREASED  AUTHORIZATTONS  FOR 
COMMITTEE  FOR  PURCHASE  OF 
PRODUCTS  AND  SERVICES  OF  THE 
BLIND  AND  OTHER  SEVERELY 
HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 


ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill,  S.  1413,  which  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  thereon  of  15  minutes  to 
be  under  the  control  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  fi-om  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Ranjolph)  that  rule  XII  be  waived,  and 
that  upon  the  disposition  of  this  measure 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Calendar  No.  191,  a  bill  (S.  1413)  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1974 
for  the  committee  for  purchase  of  products 
and  services  of  the  blind  and  other  severely 
handicapped. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped,  I  am  glad  to  support  S. 
1413,  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act  Amend- 
ment of  1973,  wliich  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Javits.  This  legislation  increases 
the  authorization  for  the  Committee  for 
Purcliase  of  Products  and  Sei-vices  of  the 
Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handicapped 
by  $40,000— from  $200,000  to  $240,000— 
for  fiscal  year  1974.  The  present  author- 
ization, under  Public  Law  92-28,  was 
made  before  this  committee  had  very 
much  operating  experience.  The  past  2 
years  have  shown  that  the  committee 
needs  extra  funding  in  order  to  cover 
increased  administrative  costs,  including 
recent  pay  raises  for  Federal  employees 
and  increased  travel  expenses  for  staff 
who  need  to  visit  workshops  to  work  on 
and  verify  qualiflcation  compliance. 

The  Committee  for  Purchase  of  Prod- 
ucts and  Services  of  the  Blind  and 
Other  Severely  Handicapped  is  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  Committee  on  the  Purchase 
of  Blind-Made  Products,  which  was 
established  by  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act 
of  1938.  This  act  gave  the  blind  a  special 
priority  in  selling  certain  products  to 
the  Federal  Government.  In  the  years 
since,  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act  was 
amended  only  once.  In  1971.  That 
amendment.  Public  Law  92-28,  extended 
the  coverage  of  the  act  to  other  severely 
handicapped  persons  and  broadened  its 
scope  to  include  services  as  well  as  com- 
modities. 

In  the  past  2  years,  35  new  commodi- 
ties, 12  new  military  resale  Items,  and  7 
new  services — such  as  furniture  rehabil- 
itation— have  been  approved;  the  num- 
ber of  workshops  for  the  blind  partici- 
pating in  the  program  has  increased  from 
78  to  83,  and  it  is  expected  that  120  addi- 
tional new  workshops  will  seek  to  enter 
the  program  in  the  coming  years. 

During  fiscal  year  1972,  Federal  Gov- 
ernment purchases  from  workshops  for 
the  blind  amounted  to  $21  million,  which 
was  approximately  37  percent  of  the 
products  made  by  these  workshops.  These 
products  range  from  automobile  safety 
belts,  signal  flags,  and  ballpoint  pens  to 
mattresses  and  bedsprings.  Over  the 
past  2  years,  new  Items  have  added  an 
annual  sales  value  of  over  $6  million  to 
the  list  of  approved  products  and  will 
create  jobs  for  approximately  384  handi- 
capped persons. 
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All  of  this  means,  Mr.  Piesident,  that 
more  blind  and  other  severely  handi- 
capped persons  will  have  jobs,  will  be- 
come more  self-sufficient  and  inde- 
pendent, and  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
live  worthwhile,  meaningful  Uves. 

The  Wagner-O'Day  program,  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  program  which  I 
sponsored  in  1936.  and  others  like  It.  give 
disabled  individuals  an  opportunity  to 
contiibute  to  society  and  receive  its 
rewards.  I  feel  that  when  we  spend 
money  to  help  a  handicapped  person,  we 
always  get  something  in  return.  We  are 
making  an  investment.  In  this  particular 
case,  we  are  investing  in  a  program 
which  has  had  35  years  of  successful 
operation  and  which  provides  a  signifi- 
cantly increased  number  of  opportunities 
for  work  for  those  who  otherwise  might 
be  institutionalized,  on  welfare,  or  sup- 
ported by  overburdened  families.  It  is 
my  genuine  hope  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Handicapped  will  always 
strengthen  programs  such  as  this  one. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  express  my  gratifi- 
cation to  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
Mr.  Javits,  for  sponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion. As  we  all  know,  he  has  been  one 
of  the  chief  proponents  of  this  legisla- 
tion, having  introduced  not  only  this  bUl, 
but  also  the  1971  amendments. 

I  appreciate  his  compassionate  in- 
terest in  the  handicapped  in  general,  and 
his  productive  work  on  this  legislation 
in  particular. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  urge 
my  colleag\ies  to  vote  for  the  passage  of 
the  Wagner-O'Day  Act  Amendment  of 
1973.  The  handicapped  need  the  help  of 
the  Congress  in  order  that  they  may  help 
themselves. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  situation  with  reference  to  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  bill  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  wish  a  little  additional 
time? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  No ;  I  have  concluded, 
I  say  to  the  able  assistant  majority  lead- 
er, but  I  was  not  just  siu'e  of  the  time 
frame. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  able  assistant 
majority  leader,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  an  additional  5  minutes,  so  that  I 
might  comment  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  without 
objection  rule  XII  is  waived. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  the  able  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  his  leadership  over  the  years  in 
connection  with  legislation  for  the  help 
of  the  blind  and  handicapped,  and  to 
commend  him  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  for 
their  work  in  comiection  with  this  par- 
ticular bill. 

As  the  Senator  has  already  pointed 
out,  this  is  legislation  which  is  a  good  in- 
vestment. For  a  rather  modest  appro- 
priation, we  are  supporting  machinei^y 
which  is  making  it  possible  for  blind  and 
handicapped  people  to  help  themselves. 

This  particular  program  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  blind-operated  workshops  to  sell 
l^eir  products,  in  certain  circumstances, 


to  the  Government.  During  fiscal  year 
1972, 19  new  commodities  and  9  new  mili- 
tary resale  items  were  appr(ived  for  pro- 
duction by  blind  workshops  under  this 
program. 

The  inclusion  of  the  new  items  cre- 
ated jobs  for  an  additional  147  bund 
persons,  and  have  an  annual  sales  value 
of  nearly  $3  '/a  million.  During  fiscal  year 
1973,  16  new  commodities,  7  services,  and 
3  new  military  resale  commodities  were 
approved,  and  these  have  an  annual 
sales  value  of  over  $2V2  million.  They 
have  created  Jobs  for  237  blind  persons. 

This  legislation  is  before  us  now  be- 
cause of  a  revision  in  the  original  cost 
estimate  for  operating  the  committee 
which  administers  the  program.  Since 
2  years  ago,  when  the  original  estimate 
was  submitted,  the  staff  has  been  com- 
pleted and  has  become  operational.  The 
operational  costs  have  somewhat  exceed- 
ed the  estimates,  due  to  the  recent  pay 
raises  for  Federal  employees,  increased 
travel  requirements  of  the  staff  to  assist 
workshops  in  qualifying  for  participation 
In  the  programs  and  to  verify  their  com- 
pliance with  the  act,  the  requirement  to 
budget  for  the  rent  of  office  space,  and 
increases  in  other  administrative  costs. 

The  increased  authorization  provided 
in  the  bill  was  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration. The  increased  funding  in  the 
bill  to  benefit  the  blind  and  the  handi- 
capped is  included  in  the  administra- 
tion's budget  request  submitted  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  join  the  distinguished  assistant 
Republican  leader  in  associating  myself 
with  his  remarks  and  those  of  my  senior 
colleague  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph). I  commend  Mr.  Randolph  as  I 
do  the  di.stinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrs)  on  the  work  they 
have  done  in  connection  with  this  legis- 
lation and  in  bringing  it  to  the  fioor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  join 
In  support  of  S.  1413,  the  Wagner-O'Day 
Act  Amendment  of  1973,  Introduced  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  JAvrrs  of  New 
York.  This  legislation  amends  Public 
Law  92-28  to  Increase  the  authorized  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  year  1974  from 
$200,000  to  $240,000  for  the  Committee 
for  Purchase  of  Products  and  Services  of 
the  Blind  and  other  severely  handi- 
capped. 

The  original  cost  estimates  for  operat- 
ing the  committee,  when  enacted  in  June 
of  1971,  was  based  on  little  actual  fund- 
ing experience.  Since  the  estimates  were 
developed  It  has  been  found  that  the 
committee  needs  additional  funding  to 
be  able  to  cover  increased  space  rental 
costs,  administrative  costs,  travel  ex- 
penses for  staff  who  need  to  visit  work- 
shops in  order  to  verify  qualification 
compliance,  and  higher  than  expected 
postage  costs. 

The  Committee  for  Purchase  of  Prod- 
ucts and  Services  of  the  Blind  and  Other 
Severely  Handicapped,  Public  Law  92- 
28,  enacted  by  Congress  In  June  1971, 
amended  the  original  Wagner-O'Day 
Act  of  1938,  In  which  the  Committee  on 
the  Purchase  of  Blind-Made  Products 
was  established.  This  act  gave  the  blind 
a  special  priority  In  selling  certain  prod- 


ucts to  the  Federal  Government.  The 
new  act  extended  to  other  severely  han- 
dicapped persons  the  special  priority  in 
selling  certain  products  to  the  Federal 
Government,  previously  reserved  for  the 
blind  and  expanded  its  scope  of  con- 
tracts under  the  act  to  include  services 
as  well  as  products. 

During  the  past  2  years,  19  new  prod- 
ucts and  nine  new  military  resale  items 
were  approved  for  production  by  blind 
workshops.  By  adding  these  new  items, 
147  additional  blind  people  have  jobs. 
During  fiscal  year  1973,  16  new  products, 
seven  services,  and  three  new  military 
resale  products  have  been  approved, 
creating  jobs  for  237  blind  and  other 
severely  handicapped  people.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  evident  that  more  blind  and 
other  severely  handicapped  persons  have 
and  will  have  jobs,  which  will  enable 
them  to  become  more  self-sufficient  and 
independent.  This  will  help  restore  many 
of  the  severely  disabled  people  of  our  Na- 
tion to  more  meaningful  and  productive 
lives,  giving  them  the  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  society. 

The  Wagner-O'Day  Act  Is  one  of  the 
many  valuable  programs  serving  the 
handicapped  and  it  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  we  will  continue  to  strengthen  pro- 
grams such  as  this  one. 

I  have  long  been  dedicated  to  the 
handicapped  citizens  of  this  Nation  and 
I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
proposed  increase  in  funding  for  the 
Committee  for  Purchase  of  Products  and 
Services  of  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely 
Handicapped.  The  proposed  changes  in 
the  bill  before  us  will  permit  the  agency 
to  carry  out  the  duties  and  functions 
charged  by  the  Congress  so  the  blind  and 
other  severely  handicapped  will  have 
better  opportimities  to  become  self- 
supporting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
on  the  bill  has  now  expired.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
tliird  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1413 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of  June  25,  1938  (52  Stat.  1196),  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  92-28.  dated  June  23,  1971  (85 
Stat.  77),  is  hereby  amended  as  follows: 

By  striking  out  In  section  6  the  words  "and 
the  next  two  succeeding  fiscal  years"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and  the  next  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year,  and  $240,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974". 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

Rlr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Johnston)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  27)  to  observe  a  period  of  21 
days  to  honor  America,  which  was  to 
strike  out  the  preamble. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  tliat  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  tlie  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


LAND  USE  POLICY  AND  PLANNING 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston).  The  Chair  now  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

S.  268,  to  establish  a  national  land  use 
policy,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  grants  to  assist  the  States 
to  develop  and  implement  State  land  use 
programs,  to  coordinate  Federal  programs  and 
policies  which  have  a  land  use  Impact,  to 
coordinate  planning  and  management  of 
Federal  lands  and  planning  and  management 
of  adjacent  non-Pederal  lands,  and  to  estab- 
lish an  Office  of  Land  Use  Policy  Administra- 
tion In  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  tlie  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
while  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill  Is  awaitin»  the  arrival  of  a  staff 
member  on  the  fioor,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  may 
be  recognized  to  speak  out  of  order — not- 
withstanding the  Pastore  rule  of  ger- 
maneness— for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PR2SIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr, 
Randolph)  Is  recognized. 


OBSERVATION  OP  A  PERIOD  TO 
HONOR  AMERICA 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 27. 

Tlie     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 


THE  FIRST  100  DAYS  OF  THE  DEMO- 
CRATIC NEW  DEAL 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  perhaps  few  people  who  are  guests  in 
the  Capitol  today  who  would  remember 
that  the  first  100  days  of  the  Democratic 
New  Deal  ended  exactly  40  years  ago 
today.  My  remarks  are  In  nowise  for  the 
purpose  of  indulging  in  nostalgia,  when 
I  discuss  what  transpired  during  those 
100  days  of  the  New  Deal  under  the 
inspired  leadership  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

I  was  a  Member  of  the  73d  Congress, 
and  we  adjourned  with  a  record  of  leg- 
islative programs  and  policy  decisions 
unlike  anything  that  had  been  known 
before  that  time  or  has  been  laiown  since 
that  time,  in  the  history  of  our  Republic. 

lliat  period  of  the  first  100  days  of 
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the  New  Deal  under  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt had  promised  the  American  people 
the  belief,  as  expressed  by  Roosevelt, 
himself,  the  previous  June,  that  he  would 
think  anew,  that  he  would  act  anew  to 
aid  the  United  States  of  America, 
strengthen  its  economy,  and  bring  hope 
once  again  to  the  American  people. 

I  think  it  Is  important,  as  I  have  in- 
dicated, to  call  attention  today  to  those 
first  100  days  of  that  administration, 
which  ended  40  years  ago  today. 

On  the  day  following  adjournment. 
President  Roosevelt  signed  into  law  four 
major  bills,  part  of  a  mammoth  legis- 
lative package  of  15  important  measures 
enacted  during  those  100  days  follow- 
ing his  inauguration  on  March  4,  1933. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  parlance  of  poker, 
a  new  desd  means  something  has  gone 
wrong  with  the  game.  The  cards  may 
not  be  falling  right,  or  one  or  more  of 
the  players  is  suspicious  of  the  dealer. 
A  player  may  not  be  satisfied  with  what 
he  is  holding  in  his  hands.  So  a  new 
deck  of  cards  is  introduced  into  the 
game,  and  a  new  deal  is  begim. 

That  situation  was  exactly  what  took 
place  in  the  political  campaign  of  1932, 
when  the  total  economic  structui-e  of 
America  tottered.  There  may  be  some 
persons  today  who  do  not  know  what 
the  situation  was.  The  economy  faltered, 
and  the  structiu-e  threatened  to  fall.  That 
was  the  depth  of  the  Great  Depression. 
Not  so  many  people  today  recall  it.  It  was 
when  the  very  philosophy  of  what  we 
know  as  rugged  individualism  and  capi- 
talistic enterprise  was,  in  a  sense,  being 
called  into  question.  The  bubble  of  xm- 
limlted  prosperity  had  burst,  and  hardly 
a  person  In  America  was  immune  from 
its  effects. 

I  think  statistics  sometimes,  if  prop- 
erly used  in  relation  to  a  complex  ques- 
tion, give  the  extent  of  a  problem,  and  I 
am  going  to  do  that  in  connection  with 
this  almost  total  collapse  within  our 
coimtry  40  years  ago.  Of  course,  today, 
any  figures  I  might  state  would  not  ade- 
quately portray  the  human  miseiy 
created  in  those  years. 

Between  1929  and  1932,  the  gi-oss  na- 
tional product,  the  total  measured  In- 
come of  the  American  economy,  fell  from 
1104  billion  to  $58  billion. 

Wages  in  this  country  In  the  period 
1929  to  1932 — dropped  from  $45  billion 
to  $25  billion.  The  production  of  consum- 
er goods,  such  as  automobiles  and  re- 
frigerators, dropped  70  percent  during 
this  period.  One  out  of  eveiT  four  Amer- 
icans was  without  a  job;  and  those  lucky 
enough  to  be  employed  in  industry — 
what  was  their  average  weekly  wage? 
Just  $22.  Clearly,  "a  New  Deal  for  the 
American  people"  was  called  for,  suid  un- 
der the  dynamic  leadership  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt  the  73d  Congress  became  a 
part  part  of  that  leadership. 

We  hear  so  much  today  about  the  ad- 
ministration and  about  Congress.  The 
73d  Congress  was  a  cooperative,  coordi- 
nated effort  with  the  President — the  ad- 
ministration— and  Congress. 

I  add  as  a  historic  note,  that  there  aie 
only  two  Members  of  the  present  Con- 
gress who  are  members  of  the  73d  Con- 
gress and  who  served  in  those  first  100 
days  of  the  New  Deal  administration. 
One  of  the  two  individuals  is  my  beloved 


colleague  Wright  Patman,  who  serves  to- 
day in  the  Hoase  of  Representatives.  He 
came  to  the  House  in  1929,  having  been 
elected  in  1928.  He  continues  as  the  ac- 
tive, alert,  and  very  progressive  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

>  The  other  Member  serving  in  this  Con- 
gress at  the  present  time  is  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  who  is  now  speaking. 
I  was  inducted  into  office,  as  was  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  on  March 
4,  1933. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  recognize  those 
troublesome  days.  We  knew  that  Dra- 
conian measures  had  to  be  taken;  no 
timid  steps  would  suffice.  There  had  to 
be  an  all-out  effort  by  the  administration 
and  Congress  because  the  American  sys- 
tem was  being  sorely  tested  and  in  some 
Instances,  of  course,  there  was  a  realiza- 
tion that  we  had  not  built  a  strong 
enough  foundation,  but  we  were  not 
found  wanting.  This  is  important  to  re- 
member because  we  corrected  the  defici- 
encies in  oiur  system,  laws  were  passed, 
later  reviewed,  and  some  were  corrected, 
but  in  the  historical  perspective  let  it  be 
known  in  this  Chamber  40  years  later 
that  at  a  time  of  extreme  crisis  in  Amer- 
ica the  U.S.  Congress  acted. 

Sometimes  as  we  hear  about  the  Con- 
gress I  refer  to  what  took  place  on  that 
occasion. 

Historian  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr., 
wrote  of  that  period : 

Before  March  4,  America  was  in  a  state  of 
extreme  shock.  No  one  wlU  ever  know.  Gen- 
eral Hugh  S.  Johnson  later  .said,  "how  close 
were  we  to  collapse  and  revolution."  (Ad- 
ministration advisor.  Rex  TugweU  stated:  "I 
do  not  think  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  on 
March  4  we  were  confronted  with  a  choice  be- 
tween an  orderly  revolution — a  peaceful  and 
rapid  departure  from  past  precepts — and  a 
violent  and  disorderly  overthrow  of  the  whole 
c^ltalist  structure." 

For  the  record,  here  are  the  major 
pieces  of  legislation  which  were  enacted 
into  law  during  those  perilous  times  of 
national  crisis.  I  will  not  list  them  in  de- 
tail but  merely  give  the  substance  of 
them : 

The  Emergency  Banking  Act  of  March 
9,  1933,  authorizing  the  President  to  reg- 
ulate or  prohibit  transactions  in  foreign 
exchange,  transfers  of  credits  between  or 
payments  by  banking  institutions,  the  ex- 
port, hoarding,  melting,  or  earmarking  of 
gold  or  silver  coin  or  bullion.  The  act  fur- 
ther provided  for  the  appointment  of 
conservators  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  where  necessary,  to  conserve 
the  assets  of  banks  for  the  benefit  of  de- 
positors and  other  creditors. 

A  person  was  guaranteed  if  he  had 
money  in  the  bank  that  $5,000  of  that 
money  would  be  guaranteed  if  the  bank 
closed.  The  Federal  Government,  the 
United  States  itself,  was  standing  behind 
the  depositor.  Since  then  we  have  in- 
creased the  guarantee  to  $15,000. 

The  Reforestation  Act  of  March  31, 
1933,  authorizing  tlie  President  to  provide 
for  employing  imemployed  persons  in  the 
construction  of  works  of  a  public  na- 
ture in  the  reforestation  of  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States,  and  creating  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  Literally 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men  and 
older  men,  in  some  instances,  were  moved 


from  the  streets  into  the  fields  and  for- 
ests of  America. 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  May 
12,  1933,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  acquire  stocks  of  cotton, 
and  giving  broad  powers  for  the  pvu-pose 
of  establishing  parity  between  agricul- 
ture and  other  industries,  and  other 
provisions. 

Inflation  Act  of  May  12, 1933,  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  Federal  Reserve  Banks  for  the  pur- 
chase of  U.S.  obligations  up  to  $3  billion, 
or  to  issue  U.S.  notes  up  to  the  same 
amount,  to  meet  maturing  U.S.  obliga- 
tions, and  other  provisions. 

Federal  Emergency  Relief  Act  of 
May  12,  1933,  created  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Relief  Administration  which  was 
designed  to  cooperate  with  the  States 
and  territories  In  relieving  hardships  re- 
sulting from  unemployment  and  drought, 
and  other  provisions. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of 
May  18,  1933,  which  created  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  a  corporation  for 
the  operation  of  properties  at  Muscle 
Shoals  in  the  interest  of  national  de- 
fense, and  for  agricultural  and  industrial 
development. 

Secmities  Act  of  May  27,  1933,  which 
provided  for  regulation  of  the  sale  or 
offering  for  sale  of  securities  through 
the  mail  or  in  Interstate  commerce,  un- 
der supervision  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

Gold  Clause  Repeal  Resolution  of 
June  5,  1933,  repealing  the  right  of  pay- 
ment in  gold,  and  declaring  that  all  ob- 
ligations shall  be  discharged  upon  pay- 
ment in  any  coin  or  currency  which  at 
the  time  of  payment  is  legal  tender  for 
public  and  private  debts. 

National  Employment  System  Act  of 
June  6, 1933,  which  created  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  develop  a  national  system  of 
employment  oflBces,  to  maintain  a  sei-vice 
devoted  to  securing  emplojmient  for  vet- 
erans, and  other  provisions. 

Homeowners'  Loan  Act  of  June  13, 
1933,  providing  for  the  creation  of  a  loan 
corporation  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Board,  with  power  to  issue  bonds,  and 
charters  to  Federal  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations to  make  loans  on  local  homes 
and  business  properties. 

I  report  today  what  some  people  should 
know  and  that  is  that  the  loans  made  to 
homeowners  were  repaid.  The  Federal 
Government  did  not  lose  on  the  loans 
which  were  made.  Today,  as  I  read  about 
the  loans  made  under  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  I  read  about  siuns  of 
money,  a  half  million  dollars,  a  million 
dollars,  not  being  repaid  to  the  Federal 
Government,  in  hundi'eds  and  hundreds 
of  cases. 

There  was  a  fiber  within  the  American 
character  and  even  though  people  were 
up  against  it,  they  recognize  their  obli- 
gation when  a  loan  or  loans  were  made. 

National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  of 
June  16,  1933,  which  empowered  the 
President  to  establish  agencies  to  remove 
obstacles  to  the  free  flow  of  commerce, 
to  approve  codes  of  fair  competition  for 
trade  and  industry  involving  such  things 
as  maximum  hours,  minimum  wages,  col- 
lective bargaining,  labor  conditions  and 
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fair  trade  practices,  to  promote  the 
fullest  possible  utiUzation  of  the  pro- 
ductive capacities  of  industxy,  and  other 
provisions. 

All  over  the  country  there  were  proj- 
ects which  would  strengthen  the  com- 
munity and  also  provide  gainful  employ- 
ment to  men  and  women.  Some  might 
say  the  work  was  always  of  a  type  that 
was  not  the  best.  It  was  in  many  cases 
menial  labor.  I  say  today  that  people 
were  working.  They  were  doing  some- 
thing, even  though  perhaps  they  were  not 
skilled  in  what  they  were  doing.  They 
were  making  contributions,  and  all  over 
this  country  today  in  the  small  towns 
and  in  the  larger  towns,  I  move  over 
streets,  roads,  and  sidewalks  that  were 
constructed  by  people  who  were  given 
employment,  not  just  given  an  amount 
of  money,  but  who  worked  to  help  Amer- 
ica stand  strong  in  an  hour  of  crisis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  15  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
allotted  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia to  speak  out  of  order,  notwith- 
standing the  rule  of  germaneness,  be  ex- 
tended for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  is  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  very  apprecia- 
tive to  the  able  assistant  majority  leader, 
and  I  am  conscious  of  the  presence  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  as  he  waits  to 
bring  a  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Then,  as  I  have  indicated,  there  was 
also:  Act  of  June  16,  1933,  providing  the 
creation  of  a  Federal  Emergency  Admin- 
istration of  Public  Works  and  author- 
izing an  appropriation  of  $3.3  billion  for 
carrying  out  the  program. 

Farm  Credit  Act  of  June  16.  1933.  au- 
thorizing the  Governor  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  to  organize  Pro- 
duction Credit  Associations  from  which 
farmers  may  borrow  money,  and  a  Cen- 
tral Bank  of  Cooperatives  to  make  loans 
to  cooperative  associations. 

Banking  Act  of  June  16,  1933.  creating 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion with  capital  of  $150  million,  and  au- 
thorizing the  Corporation  to  insure  bank 
deposits  of  Federal  Reserve  member 
banks  and  other  banks  wishing  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  system. 

Other  significant  legislation  included: 
The  Economy  Act  of  March,  1933;  the 
Emergency  Farm  Mortgage  Act  of  May 
12,  1933;  the  U.S.  Employment  Service 
Act  of  June  6,  1933;  and  the  Railroad 
Coordination  Act  of  June  16,  creating  a 
Federal  Coordinator  of  Transportation 

Mr.  President,  I  remind  you  that  these 
were  bills  that  were  given  careful  consid- 
eration and  bills  that  were  passed  and 
that  became  law,  bills  that  provided  for 
America  the  leadership  and  brought  back 
confidence  to  millions  of  Americans. 
These  are  the  major  efforts  of  those 
first  100  days. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  ask 
"Why  give  this  attention  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  why  recall  what 
happened  then?"  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  very  important  if  we  are  to  under- 


stand the  point  we  now  have  reached 
that  we  imderstand  some  of  the  history 
that  has  gone  before  in  reference  to  the 
problems  tliat  have  faced  this  country. 

These  were  emergency  efforts  in  those 
first  100  days,  and  it  is  important  to  note 
that  some  of  this  emergency  legislation, 
such  as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
and  the  FDIC,  have  survived  over  the 
past  four  decades.  More  important,  I 
think,  is  the  fact  that  these  decisive 
actions  signaled  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  of  social  legislation  which,  on  im- 
pact, changed  the  pace  and  face  of 
America  in  a  time  when  the  American 
people  challenged  the  ability  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  govern.  These  were 
drastic  measures  and  there  were  more  to 
come.  The  major  goals  of  the  first  100 
days  of  the  "New  Deal"  were  immediate 
relief  of  a  suffering  populace,  recovery 
and  reform  of  economic  imbalances,  and 
the  restoration  of  faith  in  American  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  100  days  of  the 
New  Deal  transpired  in  a  period  of  na- 
tional crisis.  It  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  much  of  the  moves  and  mo- 
tives of  that  period  have  subsequently 
been  embodied  in  pemianent  legislation, 
such  as  the  monumental  Social  Security 
Act  of  1935.  To  those  who  today  refer 
loosely  to  events  of  constitutional  crises 
and  tlie  end  of  the  American  dream,  I 
would  recall  tlie  words  of  liistorian 
Schlesinger,  who  wrote  of  those  first  100 
days : 

For  a  deceptive  moment  in  1933,  clouds 
of  inertia  and  selfishness  seemed  to  lift.  A 
despairing  land  had  a  vision  of  America  as 
it  might  some  day  be. 

This  vision  has  not  been  reached,  and 
possibly  it  will  never  be.  but  on  this  sig- 
nificant anniversary,  let  it  be  recorded 
that,  for  100  days  of  another  era,  oiu" 
system  of  government  was  on  trial  and 
won  a  clear  victory  for  the  American 
people. 

NOTIFICATION  TO  PRESIDENT  OP 
CONFIRMATION  OF  NOMINATION 
OF  GEORGE  M.  MOORE,  OF  MARY- 
LAND, TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 
U.S.  TARIFF  COMMISSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  executive  session,  in  connection 
with  the  nomination  of  Mr.  George  M. 
Moore,  of  Maryland — confirmed  earlier 
today — to  be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission  for  the  term  expuing  June 
16,  1979,  it  has  been  called  to  my  atten- 
tion by  the  distmguished  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadce)  that  there 
is  a  factor  of  lu-gency  in  comiection  with 
tills  nomination. 

I  therefore  a*k  imanimous  consent 
that  the  President  be  immediately  noti- 
fied of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  George  M.  Moore. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


pm-poses,  with  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berrj',  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  >iad 
passed  the  bill  (S.  795)  to  amend  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965.  and  for  other 


LAND  USE   POLICY  AND  PLANNING 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  268)  to  establish 
a  national  land  use  policy,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 
grants  to  assist  the  States  to  develop  and 
implement  State  land  use  programs,  to 
coordinate  Federal  programs  and  policies 
which  have  a  land  use  impact,  to  coordi- 
nate planning  and  management  of  Fed- 
eral lands  and  planning  and  managemet 
of  adjacent  non-Federal  lands,  and  to  es- 
tabhsh  an  Office  of  Land  Use  Policy  Ad- 
ministration in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  dui'ing  Senate 
consideration  and  voting  in  S.  268,  the 
Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning  Assistance 
Act,  Jerry  Verkler,  Bill  Van  Ness,  Steven 
Quarles,  Suzanne  Reed.  Forrest  Gerrard, 
and  Michael  Harvey,  members  of  the 
professional  staff  of  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee,  be  accorded  the 
privileges  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  consider  S.  268.  the  Land  Use  Policy 
and  Planning  Assistance  Act.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  measure  is  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  governments  in 
dealing  with  increasingly  complex  and 
diflicult  problems  of  accommodating 
competmg  uses  for  limited  land  resources. 

INTRODUCTION 

S.  268  as  ordered  favorably  reported  by 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee is  closely  patterned  after  S.  632 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the 
92d  Congress.  S.  268  provides  grant-in- 
aid  money  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  enable  them  to  inventory  their 
Ir.nd  resources,  retain  competent  pro- 
fessional staff,  develop  planning  and  in- 
stitutional procediu-es  to  both  avoid  and 
resolve  land  use  conflicts,  and  to  develop 
land  use  programs  for  critical  areas  and 
uses  of  more  than  local  concern.  It  also 
provides  financial  assistance  to  States  to 
coordinate  planning  in  interstate  re- 
gions, to  Indian  tribes  to  plan  Indian 
land,  and  to  universities  and  other  non- 
profit institutions  for  research  on  and 
training  in  land  use  related  subjects. 

S.  268  is  a  reasonable,  carefully  con- 
sidered measure.  It  is  the  product  of  20 
days  of  hearings  in  the  Senate  in  three 
committees  over  the  last  three  Con- 
gresses. It  has  now  been  reported  three 
times;  this  last  time  after  11  markup 
sessions.  Last  year,  the  Senate  passed 
S.  268's  very  similar  predecessor  by  a 
vote  of  60  to  18.  The  Land  Use  Policy 
and  Planning  Assistance  Act  is  ready  for 
Senate  passage. 

NEED 

For  over  a  century  after  the  birth  of 
our  Nation,  Americans  enjoyed  a  super- 
abundance of  relatively  free  land. 

Today,  however,  land  is  our  most  valu- 
able resource — an  all  too  finite  resoiu-ce. 
Unlike  air  and  water  and  many  minerals, 
land    cannot    be    recycled.    Mountahis 
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carved  by  strip  mines,  wetlands  dredged 
and  filled,  or  streams  channelized  can 
seldom  be  returned  to  their  former  use 
or  beauty.  Land  once  committed  to  a 
use  today  is  often  unable  to  support  a 
different  use  In  the  future  more  closely 
attuned  to  the  then  prevailing  national 
vulucs  or  gosJs. 

Mr.  President,  the  country  can  no 
longer  afford  to  absorb  the  enormous 
costs  in  economic  losses,  delays,  resource 
mi^allocations,  and  adveree  social  and 
environmental  effects  which  have  been 
cycled  by  the  failure  of  Federal,  State, 
rnd  local  government  to  plan  for  the 
sound  and  balanced  use  of  our  land.  Our 
Nation's  economy  and  environment  can 
no  longer  bear  the  burden  of  the  chaotic, 
ad  hoc.  slaort-term,  case-by-case,  aisis- 
to-crlsls  Ibnd  use  decisionmaking  which 
an  levels  of  governmerit  have  indulged 
in  in  the  past. 

The  land  use  crisis  is  bearing  down  on 
America  with  the  inexorable  force  of  a 
tidal  wave.  Land  use  problems  which 
once  appeared  only  local  are  now  nation- 
al in  compass.  We  are  now  faced  with  a 
national  crisis  in  land  use  decision- 
making. Consider  these  statistics: 

By  1990.  urban  sprawl  will  consume  an 
area  of  land  approximately  equal  to  all 
the  lu-banized  land  now  within  the  228 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area — 
the  equivalent  of  the  total  area  of  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and 
Rhode  Island; 

Each  decade  alone,  new  urban  growth 
will  absorb  an  area  greater  than  the  en- 
tire State  of  New  Jersey; 

The  equivalent  of  two  and  half  times 
the  housing  in  the  Oakland-San  Francis- 
co metropolitan  region  must  be  built  each 
year  to  meet  the  Nation's  housing  goals; 
In  the  next  two  decades,  one  industry 
alone — the  electrical  power  industry — 
will  need  3  million  acres  of  new  rights- 
of-way  for  additional  high  voltage  trans- 
mission lines  and  more  than  140,000 
acres  of  potenUal  prime  industrial  sites 
for  over  200  new  major  generating  sta- 
tions. 

In  short  between  now  and  the  year 
2000,  we  must  buUd  again  all  that  we 
have  built  before.  We  must  build  as  many 
homes,  schools,  hospitals,  and  office 
buildings  in  the  next  three  decades  as  we 
built  in  the  previous  three  centuries. 

Costs  rise  and  needs  go  unmet  while 
the  courts  attempt  to  deal  with  a  grow- 
ing backlog  of  hotly  contested  cases  in- 
volving land  use  for  new  suburban  hous- 
ing developments,  highways,  airports, 
factories,  powerplants.  transmission 
lines,  and  pipelines.  Failure  to  pass  this 
legislation  when  it  was  first  introduced 
3  years  ago  has  already  resulted  in  need- 
less, costly  waste,  inefficiency,  and  en- 
vironmental damage. 

It  has  now  become  obvious  to  environ- 
mentalists and  Industrialists  alike,  to 
both  urban  and  rural  interests,  and  to 
most  Members  of  Congress,  that  this  20th 
century  problem  of  exponential  growth 
camiot  be  met  with  19th  century  laws, 
institutions,  and  proced\ires. 

There  are.  however,  a  few  who  still 
contend  that  social  and  environmental 
change  cannot  or  should  not  be  con- 
sciously planned  or  given  direction.  They 
make  dire  predictions  of  ruin — destruc- 
tion of  property  values,  siui-ender  of  local 


control,  rampant  socialism — should  the 
laws  of  the  free  market  be  amended,  no 
matter  how  slightly,  by  the  laws  of  so- 
ciety. They  argue  that  public  planning 
and  implementation  of  policies  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest  and  the  environ- 
ment somehow  invade  constitutionally 
protected  rights. 

Their  contentions  are  v,Tappcd  In  con- 
stitutional phrases  to  obscure  the  simple 
fact  that  the  vested  and  special  interests 
want  to  maintain  the  status  quo.  TTie  Na- 
tion, hov/ever.  can  no  longer  afford  the 
status  quo.  In  all  parts  of  the  country, 
conflicting  demands  over  limited  land 
resources  are  placing  severe  strains  upon 
economic,  social,  and  political  institu- 
tions and  processes  and  upon  the  natural 
environment.  The  status  quo  is  conflict, 
waste,  and  inefficiency;  it  is  farmers' 
groups  opposing  real  estate  developers; 
environmentalists  flghting  the  electric 
power  industry;  homeowners  colliding 
with  highway  planners;  the  mining  and 
timber  industries  struggUng  with  con- 
servationists; shoreline  and  water  recrea- 
tion interests  pitted  against  oil  com- 
panies; cities  opposing  the  States;  and 
suburbs  opposing  the  cities. 

The  Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning 
Assistance  Act  is  the  Nation's  best  and 
probably  la.st  chance  to  preserve  and  to 
invigorate  State  and  local  land  use  de- 
cisionmaking and  to  insure  that  basic 
property  rights  are  not  infringed  by  face- 
less Washington  bureaucrats  in  places 
far  removed  from  the  sites  of  land  use 
problems. 

The  Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning  As- 
sistance Act  is  an  affirmation  of  States 
rights.  It  provides  grants  to  the  States 
to  assist  them  to  develop  their  own  in- 
novative land  use  policies  and  procedures 
to  meet  the  land  use  crisis.  It  is  a  state- 
ment of  belief  that,  if  urged  and  aided. 
State,  and  local  government,  working  to- 
gether can  provide  a  better  design  for 
tomorrow — a  design  which  embodies  all 
legitimate  values  and  goals,  local,  re- 
gional, and  national. 

If  State  and  local  governments  do  not 
accept  this  challenge  and  do  not  imple- 
ment this  bill,  the  only  solution  will  be  the 
usual  solution  for  national  problems: 
Federal  control.  No  one  wants  national 
zoning;  but,  I  say  here  today,  that  if  we 
turn  our  backs  on  the  opportunity  and 
shirk  our  responsibility  to  Improve  land 
use  decisionmaking,  that  is  what  we  will 
have  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

FUBPOSE    OF   8.    368 

The  Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning  As- 
sistance Act  has  as  its  basic  purpose  the 
improvement  of  State  and  local  land  use 
procedures  and  institutions  to  provide  for 
a  truly  balanced,  democratic  land  use 
decisionmaking.  It  festers  regional  and 
Statev.ide  decisionmaking  about  those 
land  uses  which  are  of  more  than  local 
concern.  The  act  Is  designed  to  balance 
all  competing  demands  for  the  land- 
economic  and  noneconomic.  It  fiu-ther 
provides  for  the  participation  of  all  peo- 
ple who  would  feel  the  impacts  of  land 
xise  decisions  and  of  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives in  State  and  local  govern- 
ment. 

CHANTS    TO    STATES 

In  recognition  that  many  land  use  de- 
cisions today  have  major  impacts  on  the 
citizens,  the  economy,  and  the  envlron- 
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ment  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  local  zon- 
ing bodies,  8.  268  encourages  the  States, 
as  representatives  of  wider  public  in- 
terests, to  formulate  State  land  use  pro- 
grams for  five  categories  of  critical  areas 
and  uses  of  more  than  local  concern. 
These  categories  are:  first,  areas  of 
critical  environmental  concern — flood 
plains,  shorelands,  wildlife  habitats,  his- 
toric areas;  second,  key  facilities— major 
auTDorts,  highway  interchanges,  recrea- 
tion facilities,  and  energy  faciUties; 
third,  large  scale  development — large  in- 
dustrial parks  or  subdivisions;  fourth, 
public  facilities  or  utilities  of  regional 
benefits;  and  fifth,  land  sales  or  devel- 
opment projects — installment  land  sales 
and  massive  recreational  homesite  proj- 
ects in  rural  areas.  S.  268  provides 
grants  totaling  $100  million  per  year  for 
8  years,  at  90  percent  Federal  share  of 
cost  for  5  years,  66%  percent  thereafter, 
to  the  States  to  develop  these  programs. 

OTHER    GSANT   PBOGRAMS 

In  addition,  the  States  are  asked  to 
coordinate  both  State  and  local  land  use 
planning  in  interstate  regions— $15  mil- 
lion annually  for  8  years  at  90  percent. 
Indian  ti-ibes  are  provided  funds  to  de- 
velop programs  for  Indian  land  similar 
to  the  State  land  use  progi-ams — $10  mil- 
lion annually  for  8  years  at  100  percent. 
Tlie  act  also  provides  $2  million  a  year  in 
grants  or  contracts  for  research  and 
training  in  land  use  related  subjects. 
Mechanisms  are  established  by  S.  268  to 
coordinate  planning  and  management  of 
Federal  lands  with  State  and  local  plan- 
ning and  management  of  adjacent  non- 
Federal  lands. 

EELATION    TO    OTHEB    LAKO    TJSK    AND    ENVXRON- 
MENTAL    LAWS 

Various  provisions  hi  the  act  protect, 
in  fact  strengthen,  existing  planning  as- 
sistance and  land  use  related  laws,  in- 
cluding section  701  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972,  arid  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  and  Clean 
Air  Acts. 

Nrw   CONSIDEHATION   IN   8.    368 

Several  amendments  added  by  com- 
mittee during  markup  reflect  concerns 
raised  by  several  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  during  Senate  consideration 
of  the  measure  last  year.  Among  the 
amendments  are  new  provisions  which: 
ensure  the  safeguarding  of  the  tradi- 
tional rights  of  property  owners;  give 
sensitive  consideration  to  the  protection 
of  the  local  property  tax  base  and  reve- 
nues; and  guarantee  full  participation 
of  all  interested  parties — property  own- 
ers, users  of  the  land,  and  the  public. 

At  the  urging  of  several  Senators,  a 
number  of  Governors  and  leading  en-  ' 
vironmental  organizations,  the  commit- 
tee adopted  an  amendment  which  estab- 
lished a  fifth  category  of  land  uses  which 
must  be  Included  in  the  State's  land  use 
program — "land  sales  of  development 
projects."  We  presently  have  a  Federal 
law  which  attempts  to  end  the  fraud  and 
misrepresentation  too  frequently  associ- 
ated with  the  selling  of  large-scale  In- 
stallment lands  sales  and  recreational 
homesite  projects.  But  the  regulation  this 
law  calls  for  Is  remedial  and  has  as  its 
principal  purpose  the  protection  of  the 
consumer.  It  comes  too  late  for  the  pur- 
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poses  of  protection  of  the  environment 
and  for  insuring  adequate  public  serv- 
ices, such  as  education,  police,  and  flre 
protection,  and  sewer  and  water  systems. 
P\ill  and  intelligent  consideration  must 
be  accorded  projects  at  the  initial  stages 
of  development  rather  than  at  the  later 
sales  stage.  The  decision  to  site  and  de- 
velop a  project  comes  before  the  selling 
begins;  it  is  this  first  decision  which  de- 
termines the  eventual  environmental  and 
public  service  impacts  of  the  proposed 
projects.  New  provisions  in  the  act  re- 
quire the  States  to  assist  rural,  local 
governments  to  assess  the  full  range  of 
favorable  and  adverse  impacts  of  pro- 
posed projects,  and  to  hold  developers 
of  these  projects  to  a  number  of  sub- 
stantive standards  concerning  environ- 
mental quality,  provision  of  public  serv- 
ices, and  financial  capability  to  complete 
all  promised  improvements. 

The  act  also  mandates  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  to  conduct  a  1- 
year  study  of  the  feasibility  and  possible 
substance  of  national  land  use  policies. 
The  results  of  that  study,  together  with 
the  reports  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments must  be  submitted  to  Congi-ess 
within  3  years  of  enactment  of  S.  268.  To 
insure  an  in  depth  rather  than  a  pro 
forma  study,  the  act  identifies  12  possible 
national  standards  which  must  be  con- 
sidered by  all  the  parties  to  the  study. 

Finally,  new  amendments,  adopted  by 
the  committee,  would  provide  grant  as- 
sistance to  Indian  tribes  to  plan  Indian 
land;  funds  for  research  on  and  training 
in  land  use  planning  and  management; 
and  give,  for  the  first  time,  statutory 
recognition  to  and  consideration  of  the 
inefficient,  costly,  time-consuming,  and 
conflicting  licensing  requirements  at  all 
levels  of  government. 

STATE    AND    LOCAL    LAND    TTSE    DrclSIOKMAKIKi: 
ENCOURAGED    BY    S.    268 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  the  act  does 
not  contemplate  sweeping  changes  in  the 
traditional  responsibility  of  local  govern- 
ment for  land  use  management.  Deci- 
sions of  local  concern  will  continue  to  be 
made  by  local  government.  However,  for 
land  use  decisions  which  would  have  sig- 
nificant impacts  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  local  public  or  private  decision- 
makers, the  act  provides  for  wider  pub- 
lic participation  and  review  by  the  State, 
as  the  representative  of  the  larger  con- 
stituency affected  by  those  decisions. 

The  procedures  for,  and  the  natm-e  of. 
State  involvement  in  land  use  decisions 
are  left  to  the  determination  of  the  in- 
dividual States,  subject  only  to  certain 
due  process  procedural  requirements 
concerning  participation  of  property 
owners  and  the  public,  appeals,  dissemi- 
nation of  data,  et  cetera,  and  to  certain 
requirements  concerning  the  establish- 
ment of  authority  to  implement  the  deci- 
sions. To  Insm-e  flexibility  to  the  States 
to  develop  their  own  procedures  and 
methods,  two  alternative  but  not  mutu- 
ally exclusive  techniques  of  implementa- 
tion of  State  land  use  programs  are 
given:  local  Implementation  pursuant  to 
State  guidelines  and  direct  State  plan- 
ning. However,  the  act  contains  language 
endorsed  by  the  League  of  Cities  and 
Conference  of  Mayors  which  expresses  a 
preference  for  the  former  iltemative. 


The  more  innovative  State  land  use 
laws  of  recent  years  support  the  local 
government-State  government  approach 
of  the  former  alternative.  The  authority 
of  local  governments — the  level  of  gov- 
ernment closest  to  the  people — to  con- 
duct land  use  planning  and  manage- 
ment is  in  fact  bolstered  in  the  great 
majority  of  laws  of  some  40  States 
concerning  areas  and  uses  of  more  than 
local  concern — wetlands,  coastal  zone, 
flood  plain,  powerplant  siting,  open 
space,  and  strip  mining  laws.  The  local- 
ities, in  these  laws,  are  encouraged  to 
employ  fully  their  land  use  controls. 
State  administrative  review  is  provided 
only  in  accordance  with  flexible  State 
guidelines  relating  only  to  those  decisions 
on  areas  and  uses  that  are  of  clearly 
more  than  local  concern.  And,  even 
should  disapproval  of  a  local  government 
action  result  from  such  a  review.  State 
preemption  of  the  decisionmaking  au- 
thority does  not  necessarily  occur; 
rather,  imder  most  of  these  State  laws, 
the  local  government  would  be  provided 
full  opportmiity  to  take  any  of  niunerous 
actions  which  would  comply  with  the 
Slate  s  guidelines.  This  form  of  decision- 
making is  encouraged  by  S.  268. 

LIMrrED  FEDERAL  ROLE 

Another  point  which  should  be  em- 
phasized is  that  the  Federal  review  of 
State  land  use  progiams  is  to  focus  not 
on  the  substance  of  each  program,  but 
on  whetlier  each  State  has  authority  to 
develop  and  implement  its  program  and 
whether  it  is  making  good  faith  efforts  to 
do  so.  This  Is  in  keeping  with  the  pro- 
posal's purpose  to  encourage  better  and 
effective  land  use  decisionmaking  at  the 
State  and  local  levels,  and  not  to  pro- 
vide substantial  new  land  use  decision- 
making authority  on  the  Federal  level. 

Guidelines  for  the  act  are  to  be  pro- 
mulgated tlirough  an  interagency  process 
with  the  principal  responsibility  of  form- 
ulating those  guidelines  residing  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  Fed- 
eral determination  of  State  grant  eligi- 
bility is  also  not  a  line  agency  responsi- 
bility. The  act  provides  for  an  inter- 
agency review,  with  particular  addi- 
tional duties  for  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
the  Secretaries  of  Housmg  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  Interior.  Finally, 
an  automatic  appeal  from  an  initial  de- 
termination of  ineligibility  to  an  inde- 
pendent ad  hoc  hearing  board  is  pro- 
vided. As  S.  268  does  establish  grant-in- 
aid  programs  of  major  dimensions  which 
require  administration  by  line  agency 
personnel  daily  administrative  responsi- 
bility is  given  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  To  insure  the  absence  of  the 
mission-oriented  bias  of  any  existing  of- 
fice or  bureau  in  the  daily  administration 
of  S.  268,  the  measure  creates  a  new  Of- 
fice of  Land  Use  Policy  Administration 
within  the  Department,  separate  from 
any  such  office  or  bureau. 

PROTECTION  or  PROPERTY  RIGHTS 

During  the  markup  of  S.  268  the  com- 
mittee gave  careful  consideration  to  the 
possible  impact  of  the  legislation  on  the 
traditional  rights  of  private  property 
owners.  A  conscious  effort  was  made  to 
remove  any  provision  or  ambiguity  which 
would  permit  any  interpretation  that  the 


act  in  any  way  provides  authority  to 
either  diminish  or  enhance  proper t> 
rights  under  State  constitutions  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  authority  of  the  States — and  loc-l 
govenmients,  through  the  delegation  o^ 
State  power — to  regulate  the  use  of  land 
to  achieve  public  goals  is  well  established. 
This  authority,  however,  is  clearly  not 
absolute.  The  extent  of  the  restriction  on 
this  authority — the  line  between  permis- 
sible and  impermissible  regulation;  regu- 
lation which  does  not  require  compensa- 
tion and  regulation  which,  either  because 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  diminution  of 
property  value  or  the  purposes  to  be 
achieved,  does  requu-e  compensation — v- 
different  in  each  State.  The  permissibil- 
ity of  government  regulation  of  private 
property  in  each  and  evei-y  case  is  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  courts  against  the 
fifth  amendment's  prohibition  of  "tak- 
ings" of  property  without  "just  compen- 
sation," which  applies  to  the  States  b^• 
virtue  of  the  14th  amendment,  and 
against  similar  provisions  of  State  con- 
stitutions. Thus,  the  Constitution  is,  as 
it  has  always  been,  the  ultimate  bulwark 
for  protection  of  individual  property 
rights. 

To  make  absolutely  certain  that  the 
act  does  not  by  implication  alter  or 
amend  the  constitutional  guarantees  of 
the  rights  of  the  property  owner  or  di- 
minish the  courts'  authority  to  protect 
those  rights,  the  committee  adopted  an 
amendment  to  subsection  203<f'  in 
S.  268.  Tliat  subsection  reads: 

Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
enhancing  or  diminishing  the  rights  of  own- 
ers of  property  as  provided  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  or  the  constltutlou 
of  the  State  In  which  the  property  is  located. 

In  short,  by  this  amendment,  the  com- 
mittee has  declared  that  S.  268  should 
not  directly  or  indirectlj',  by  implication 
or  othei-wlse,  interfere  with  the  develop- 
ment of  constitutional  doctrine  on  land 
use  and  property  rights  m  the  50  States. 

RELATIONSHIP    TO    OTHER    LECISLAVION 

Finally,  what  is  this  measure's  rela- 
tionship to  other  past  or  pending  land 
use  legislation?  Congress  has  enacted 
several  law^s  which  emphasize  land  use 
planning,  particularly  section  701  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of 
1972.  Numerous  bills  relating  to  land  use 
policy  have  been  introduced  in  the  93d 
Congress.  They  relate  to  the  public  lands, 
energy  facilities,  powerplant  siting,  sur- 
face mining.  Federal  lands  rights-of- 
way,  open  space,  and  deepwater  port  fa- 
cilities measm'es.  Most  of  these  bills 
focus  on  individual  uses  or  areas  of  criti- 
cal concern  and  more  than  local  signifi- 
cance, and  encourage  the  States  to  as- 
sume a  degree  of  control  over  them.  In 
addition,  the  Congress  is  giving  increas- 
ing attention  to  national  growth  policy, 
in  general,  and  various  specific  aspects 
of  growth  policy,  such  as  rural  revitaliza- 
tion.  In  relation  to  the  myriad  of  land 
use  and  growth  policy  considerations  and 
legislative  proposals  before  Congress,  the 
Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning  Assist- 
ance Act  is  expected  to  serve  as  an 
"enabling  act"  which  would  encomage 
the  States  to  develop  the  financial,  in- 
stitutional, and  human  resources,  and 
require  the  State  legislation  to  establish 
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the  necessary  machinery  and  procedures, 
to  insure  that:  first,  the  States  will  be 
receptive  to  any  of  those  considerations 
or  proposals  which  become  law,  and  sec- 
ond, the  many  planning  tasks  which  such 
laws  will  require  will  be  conducted  in  an 
infomied,  democratic,  and  effective  man- 
)ier  and  not  in  isolation  one  from  an- 
other. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  favorable  Senate 
action  on  this  measure.  It  Is  the  product 
of  long  and  careful  study  by  the  Interior 
Committee   and   the   full   Senate.   This 
legislation  has  been  under  active  con- 
sideration for  over  3 '2  yeai-s.  This  meas- 
ure has  been  the  subject  of  20  days  of 
hearing,  it  has  been  reported  three  times, 
and  it  was  passet'  by  the  Senate  In  the 
last  Congress.  I  introduced  the  first  na- 
tional land  use  policy  legislation  in  Jan- 
uary 1970.  After  4  days  of  hearings,  it 
was  reported  by  the  Interior  Committee 
in  December  of  that  year.  As  no  floor 
action  was  taken  in  the  91st  Congress,  I 
again  Introduced  the  proposal  early  in 
1971.    The    administration    proposed    a 
similar  measurs  which  was  featured  In 
the  President's  1971  and  1972  environ- 
mental messages  to  Congi-css.  Ten  days 
of  hearings  were  held  on  the  Land  Use 
Policy  and  Planning  Assistance  Act  in 
the  Senate  during  the  92d  Congress,  four 
by  the  Interior  Committee  and  three 
each  by  the  Commerce  and  the  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  Committees. 
Reported  once  again  by  the  Interior 
Committee,  the  measure  passed  the  Sen- 
ate on  September  19,  1972.  after  the  ad- 
dition of  several  excellent  amendments 
offered  by  my  distinguished  colleagues 
Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  RwtooLPH,  Mi*.  Spark- 
man,  Mr.  B.\YH,  Mr.  Boccs,  Mr.  Buckley, 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Fannin,  and  Mr.  Tal- 

'   MADGE. 

This  year,  S.  268  was  the  subject  of  6 
more  days  of  hearings  and  11  days  of 
markup  In  open  public  session.  S.  268. 
as  reported,  contains  .several  add'tlonal 
amendments  added  by  the  committee 
which  reflect  careful  consideration  of  a 
number  of  issues  raised  on  the  floor  last 
year.  I  believe  that  these  new  amend- 
ments not  only  answer  my  colleagues 
concerns  but  also  measurably  strengthen 
the  act.  Among  the  amendments  are  new 
provisions  wWch:  Fii-st,  Insure  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  traditional  rights  of 
property  owners;  second,  give  sensitive 
consideration  to  the  protection  of  the  lo- 
cal property  tax  base  and  revenues; 
third,  guarantee  full  participation  of  all 
Interested  parties — property  owners, 
users  of  the  land,  and  the  public;  fourth, 
provide  for  regulation  of  massive  install, 
ment  land  sales  and  recreational  home- 
site  projects  in  ru'-al  areas;  fifth,  estab- 
lish a  grant-in-aid  program  to  Indian 
tribes  to  plan  tribal  land;  and  sixth, 
mandate  a  3-year  feasibility  study  by 
the  Coimcil  on  Environmental  Quality, 
the  States,  and  local  governments  of  a 
set  of  specific  national  land  use  policies 
which  the  Congress  may  wish  to  incor- 
porate Into  future  legislation  if  the  con- 
cepts of  as.slstance  to  State  and  local 
govei-nment  provlied  for  in  C.  268  do  not 
resolve  the  critical  land  use  problems  we 
face. 

Mr.  President,  the  Land  Use  Policy 
and  Planning  Assistance  Act  is  a  real- 
istic and  widely  favored  proposal.  It  has 
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received  the  endorsement  of  the  admin- 
istration, the  National  Governors'  Con- 
ference, 30  individual  Governors,  and  the 
Council  of  State  Governments,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties,  the 
League  of  Cities,  the  Conference  of  May- 
ors, the  AFL-CIO,  the  National  Fanners 
Union,  National  Association  of  Indus- 
trial Parks,  League  of  New  Commimlty 
Developers,  and  all  the  major  environ- 
mental organizations  and  such  diverse 
publications  as  the  New  York  Times, 
Wall  Street  Journal,  the  Wasliington 
Post,  and  Easiness  Week. 

The  need  for  land  use  policy  legisla- 
tion has  been  Identified  by  the  Douglas 
commission,  the  Kerner  Commission,  the 
Kaiser  committee,  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovemmental  Relations, 
the  National  Estuarine  Pollution  Study 
and  the  National  Estuarine  inventory, 
the  Task  Force  on  Land  Use  and  Urban 
Growth  of  the  Citizens  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Environmental  Quality,  and 
numerous  other  study  commissions.  Con- 
grevss  recognizes  and  must  respond  to  this 
need. 

Mr.  President,  the  chaotic  land  use 
decisionmaking  of  today  will  Insure  an 
imsightly,  unproductive,  and  unreward- 
ing land  resource  for  future  generations 
of  Americans.  To  avoid  this  unfortunate 
tomorrow,  we  miLst  improve  our  land  use 
policy,  procedures,  and  Institutions.  I 
commend  the  Land  Use  PoUcy  and  Plan- 
ning Assistance  Act  to  the  Senate  as  the 
best  vehicle  to  achieve  this  improvement. 
Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  National 
Govemore'  Conference  unanimously  sup- 
ports this  legislation.  This  very  month, 
at  their  annual  meeting,  the  Governors 
gave  a  unanimous  vote  to  a  resolution 
supporting  S.  268. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  telegrams  I 
received  today  from  the  present  and  im- 
mediate past  chairmen  of  the  National 
Governors'  Conference :  Governor  Evans 
and  Govei*nor  Mandel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gi-ams  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Washington,  DC,  June  15, 1973. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,  Senate  Comviittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  Capitol  Hill,  D.C.; 
The  National  Governors'  Conference  at  Its 
1973  annual  meeting  this  month  unanimous- 
ly affirmed  Its  support  for  Federal  legisla- 
tion to  assist  State  land  use  plaiuilng  pro- 
grams. 

We  support  the  Land  Use  Policy  and  Plan- 
ning Assistance  Act  as  reported  by  your  com- 
mittee and  urge  its  enactment. 

Daniel  J.  Evans, 
Goternor    of    Washington    and    Chairman 
National  Governors'  Conference. 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  15, 1973. 
Hon.  Henbt  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman.  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
In.iular  Affairs,  Capitol  Hill,  D.C.: 
The  National  Governors'  Conference  at  Its 
1973  annual  meeting  this  mouth  unanimous- 
ly affirmed  its  support  for  Federal  legislation 
to  assist  State  land  use  planning  programs. 

I  Join  Governor  Daniel  Evans  of  Washing- 
ton, In  my  edacity  as  Immediate  past  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Governors'  Conference, 
ia  supporting  the  Laud  Use  Policy  and  Plan- 
ning Assistance  Act  as  reported  by  your  com- 
mittee and  urge  its  enactment. 

Marvin  Mandel. 
Governor  of  Marshland. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning  Assist- 
ance Act  is  long  and  complex  and  the 
various  provisions  of  the  bill  are  inter- 
related. The  length  and  complexity  of 
the  bill  result  from  a  conscious  effort  to 
protect  the  existing  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities of  State  and  local  government 
and  to  insure  maximum  coordination  be- 
tween Federal  and  State  governments. 
Also,  the  committee  was  scnipulously 
careful  to  insure  that  the  provisions  of 
S.  268  did  not  in  any  way  Impinge  upon 
or  confiict  with  the  provisions  of  existing 
Federal  laws  on  planning  and  on  en- 
vironmental protection. 

Because  of  the  many  days  of  careful 
consideration  the  committee  has  given 
this  measure  and  because  of  its  complex- 
ity and  interrelatedness,  the  committee 
does  not  intend  to  accept  any  amend- 
ments the  effect  of  which  could  be  to  up- 
set the  careful  balance  which  has  been 
designed  into  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  brief  review  of  the  history 
of  Government  involvement  In  land-use 
planning  and  a  discussion  of  what  S.  268 
does  and  does  not  do  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point.  This  review  and 
discussion  was  prepared  last  year  to 
assist  my  colleagues  In  the  floor  discus- 
sion of  S.  632— S.  268's  predecessor.  It 
was  updated  to  reflect  the  changes  In  S. 
268,  as  reported,  and  placed  In  the  report 
on  S.  268. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Review 
review  of  the  history  of  land  tfse  controls 

(1)  The  police  power  of  the  reqiectlve 
States  Is  an  inherent  power  of  government  to 
take  such  actions  as  are  necessary  and  Con- 
stitutionally permissible  to  protect  public 
health,  safety  and  welfare. 

(2)  The  power  to  plan  for  and  to  regulate 
land  use  derives  from  the  police  powers  of 
the  Individual  States. 

(3)  The  Federal  government  has  no  police 
power  to  regulate  lands  within  a  State  which 
are  privately  owned  or  owned  by  the  State. 
Only  the  State  has  constitutional  authority 
to  control  and  regulate  these  lands. 

(4)  The  Federal  government  does  have  po- 
lice power  authority  as  well  as  express  Con- 
stitutional authority  to  regulate  the  tise  of 
the  public  lands. 

(6)  The  States  have  exercised  land  use  con- 
trols for  hundreds  of  years  In  one  form  or  an- 
other. It  was  only  In  the  early  part  of  the 
20th  Century,  however,  that  the  Staies  began 
to  do  so  in  a  broad  and  general  way.  This 
cam©  with  the  adoption  of  model  State  laws 
which  generally  delegated  2X5nlng  authority— 
a  part  of  the  State's  Inherent  ptdlce  powers — 
to  units  of  local  government.  The  purpose 
of  this  delegation  of  police  power  authority 
to  counties,  cities,  and  other  units  of  local 
government  was  to  enable  them  to  develop 
master  plans,  to  zone  for  permissible  uses, 
and  to  establish  local  planning  bodies. 

(6)  The  development  of  local  land  use  plan- 
ning and  zoning  was  In  response  to  very  real 
land  use  problems  and  conflicts  which  had 
costly,  wasteful,  and  undesirable  Impacts 
upon  the  public : 

Dirty  IndustrlBd  activities  wvuld  develop  la 
the  middle  of  residential  communities; 

Unsightly  and  aesthetically  oSeusive  devel- 
opments— slaughterhouses,  tanneries,  etc.— 
would  drive  down  the  value  of  adjacent  busi- 
ness and  residential  property; 

Biisiness  activities  thought  by  many  to  be 
undesirable  if  not  closely  regulated — taverns, 
movie    theatres,    dance    halls,    nlghtdube^ 
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would  be  located  near  schools  or  churches  or 
in  quiet  residential  areas. 

Land  use  planning  and  the  exercise  of  ron- 
Ing  authority  were  designed  to  deal  with 
these  and  other  problems  of  a  purely  local 
nature. 

(7)  Prior  to  the  development  of  a  stat- 
-'itoiy  framework  for  land  xise  planning  and 
controls,  the  principal  remedy  available  to 
injured  parties  was  litigation  In  the  courts 
*)ased  upon  the  Inadequate  common  law  doc- 
trines of  "nuisance"  and  "trespass." 

(8)  Today,  as  Injured  parties  are  again 
2'csortlrtg  to  litigation  over  land  use  ques- 
tions of  Increasing  regional  and  national 
.significance — ^power  plant  siting,  location  oi' 
lieavy  industry,  projects  such  as  the  trans- 
.Moska  pipeline,  etc. — land  use  problems  no 
longer  appear  entirely  local  In  scope  and  the 
planning  concepts  of  the  1920's  appear  In- 
adequate to  reflect  the  changing  public 
values,  and  meet  the  increasingly  complex 
problems,  of  the  1970's. 

(9)  Today,  after  a  half  a  century  of  ex- 
perience, many  public  officials  and  citizens 
feel  that  traditional  zoning  concepts  and 
practices  leave  a  great  deal  of  room  for  Im- 
provement. The  Act  recognizes  this,  btrt  does 
not  require  radical  or  sweeping  changes  In 
the  traditional  relationship  and  re^onsl- 
bility  of  local  government  for  land  use  man- 
agpmenk.  The  Act  does  not  propose  Federal 
soiling  as  It  is  both  uncon-stitutional  and 
unwise.  Nor  does  It  propose  "statewide  zon- 
ing" or  "comprehensive  State  master  plan- 
ning" which  would  only  result  In  costly, 
dilatory,  diTpllcattve  and  often  Inflexible 
z«guIation  at  the  vast  majority  of  land  use 
problems  which  are  of  concern,  interest  and 
knowledge  mily  to  the  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment. 

(10)  Instead,  the  Act  encourages  a  con- 
tinual "proces.-*  of  planning"  wherein  the 
rl^t  of  local  government  to  exercise  land 
use  powers  Is  reasserted  on  all  land  use  de- 
cisions and  the  State  government  is  asked 
to  join  in  partnership  with  local  govenmient 
on  land  use  decisions  of  more  than  local  con- 
cern, both  governments  acting  In  response 
to  tlie  decisions  of  State  and  local  legUOa- 
tlve  bodies  on  substantive  Issues  and  with 
fun  citizen  participation. 

(11)  In  the  Act,  the  State  governments  are 
eneouraged  to  assist  localities  with  guide- 
lines for  local  planning  or  throiieh  coopera- 
tive planning  only  on  those  land  use  ques- 
tions which  are  of  more  than  local  concern, 
which  go  lieyond  the  boundaries  of  only  one 
locality  and  have  an  Impact  upon  a  num- 
ber of  local  units  of  government,  and  which 
determine  the  shape  of  the  future  environ- 
ment—decisions concerning  highways,  air- 
ports, and  mass  transit  systems;  major  power 
plants  and  transmission  corridors;  areas  to 
be  preserved  or  closely  regulated  (environ- 
mental areas,  fiood  plains);  and  areas  for 
Intense  development  (bousing  complexes  or 
industrial  parks) . 

reverse  the  process  begun  ta  the  1920's  of 
drtegatlng  all  land  irse  planning  authority  to 
xmit*  at  local  government.  Increasingly  States 

(12)  TTie  trend  In  most  States  today  is  to 
are  selectively  assuming  an  important  role 
with  respect  to  land  tise  problems  which  are 
d  more  than  local  concern  such  as  power 
plant  siting,  location  of  Industrial  parka, 
open  space,  siu-face  mining,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  park,  beach,  coastal  or  estuarine  areas. 
Over  40  States  now  have  laws  regulating  one 
or  more  critical  areas  or  xiBss  of  more  than 
local  concern.  The  Act  encourages  this  trend 
toward  active  State  responsibility  and  the 
elevation  of  land  use  decisions  of  more  than 
local  concern  to  the  level  of  government — 
county,  regional  or  State — most  appropriately 
•suited  to  decide  the  qtiestlon  bi  view  of  all 
legitimate  values  and  Interests. 

WHAT  THE  ACT  DOES  AND  DOES  NOT  DO 

The  Act  does  not  do  any  of  the  followtug: 

(1)    Does  not  mandate,  require,  or  allow 

■  ^deral  planning"  or  "Federal  eonlng."  The 

zoning  power  Is  based  on  the  State's  police 
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power  and  the  Federal  goverumeiit  does  not 
have  authority  to  zone  State  or  privately 
owned  lands  (with  the  exception  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  which  Is  a  special  and 
unique  case) . 

(2)  Dees  not  permit  a  substantial  Increase 
in  Federal  authority  over,  or  a  wide-ranging 
Federal  review  of.  State  and  local  decisions 
concerning  the  use  of  State  and  local  lands. 
The  Act  is  an  "enabling  act"  which  encour- 
ages the  States  to  exercise  "states'  rights"  and 
develop  State  land  use  programs.  Consistent 
with  the  enabling  act  concept,  the  Federal 
government  is  to  focus  its  review  on  the  pro- 
cedTures  to  develop,  and  the  States'  ability  to 
implement,  the  State  land  use  programs  and 
not  on  tlie  substance  of  those  programs. 

(3)  Does  not  require  State  planning  over 
all  land  within  the  State.  The  State  land  use 
rrogram  definitely  Is  not  required  to  be  a 
statewide  program  \rhich  preempts  the  myri- 
rd  of  local  decisions,  but  rather  one  focused 
en  five  categories  of  critical  areas  and  uses 
of  clearly  more  than  local  concern:  areas  oi 
critical  environmental  concern  (shorelines, 
flood  plains,  historic  areas),  key  facilities 
( airports,  major  highway  interchanges,  power 
plants)  large  scale  development  (industrial 
parks) ,  public  facilities  or  utilities  of  regional 
benefit,  and  land  sales  or  development  proj- 
ects. 

(4)  Does  not  mandate  State  soning,  rather 
reasserts  local  zoning  powers.  The  States  are 
encouraged  to  develop  their  programs  not  by 
zoning  or  by  producing  a  master  plan,  but  by 
reasserting  tlie  whole  range  of  local  govern- 
ments' land  use  authority,  and  providing 
guidelines  for  the  exercise  of  that  authority. 
For  example,  a  State  would  not,  could  not, 
make  a  basic  zoning  decision  such  as  on 
which  corner  shall  the  gas  station  be.  But  It 
would  have  a  duty  to  provide  guidelines  for 
local  decisionmaking  to  Insure  for  example, 
that  one  community  does  not  site  a  massive 
industrial  park  directly  adjacent  to  another 
conunuulty's  recreational  park  or  wildlife 
refuge. 

(5)  Not  only  does  not  impinge  upon  or 
alter  the  traditional  laud  use  responsibilities 
of  urban  government,  but  also  does  not  focns 
on  urban  lands.  tJnlike  traditional  urban 
and  housing  planning  legislation  this  Act 
does  not  focus  on  only  one  category  of  land : 
the  intensely  developed  land.  The  Act  en- 
courages a  balanced  and  rational  planning 
process  fc^  all  categories  of  land,  including 
the  so-called  "opportunity  areas" — those 
areas  where  irreversible  ill-effects  of  incre- 
mental land  use  decisionmaking  have  not 
already  become  legion — i.e.,  the  rttral  areas 
and  areas  on  the  inrban  periphery. 

(6)  Does  not  tell  a  State  how  much  or 
what  ^eclfic  land  must  be  included  in  the 
State  land  use  program.  Ttie  extent  of  and 
type  of  land  use  to  be  Included  In  the  criti- 
cal areas  and  uses  of  more  than  local  con- 
cern is  dependent  upon  bow  the  State  de- 
fines those  five  areas  or  uses,  e.g..  does  a 
shoreline  run  in  from  the  water's  edge  100 
feet  or  a  mile?  Does  large  scale  development 
include  a  subdivision  of  20  units  or  300? 

<7)  Does  not  alter  any  landowiKr's  rights 
to  seek  judicial  redress  for  what  lie  regards 
as  a  "taking."  The  provisic»]s  of  the  Act  do 
not  change  the  body  of  law — Federal  and 
State  constitutions,  statutes  and  judicial  de- 
cisions— regarding  the  police  powers  and 
eminent  domain.  The  right  of  a  landowner 
to  petition  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion for  a  determination  of  whether  a  par- 
ticular exercise  of  State  police  power  dim- 
inishing the  use  of  laud  rcqiUres  compensa- 
tion  Is  guaranteed  b\  every  State  by  the 
constitutional  reqfulrementa  of  due  process. 
The  Act  does  do  the  following: 
(1)  Does  require  States  to  exercise 
"State's  rights"  and  State  responsrlbiMty  over 
those  land  use  i^annlng  and  policy  declsloDS 
whteH  are  of  "more  than  local  caDexra,"  and 
which  provide  the  framework  upon,  wbicli 
tiie  ^ape  of  the  future  Is  determined. 


(2>  Does  reqtilre  State  goveimnKnts  to 
develop  a  process  of  planning  and  a  State 
land  use  program  which  Is  "balanced";  that 
is,  a  program  which  protects  the  environ- 
ment and  assures  recreational  oppoituniiv, 
but  at  the  same  time  provides  for  necesfary 
social  services  and  essential  economic  activ- 
ities— for  transportation  facilities,  reliable 
energy  systems,  hoviiing,  and  residential  de- 
velopment. 

(3)  Does  contain  provisions  which  tis'.ire 
its  compatibility  with  the  HUD  701  plan- 
ning program,  the  Clean  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Acts,  other  Federal  legisla- 
tioQ,  and  the  Coastal  Zone  litaiu^cnkeiit  la'.v 
enacted  lasL  year. 

(4)  Does  provide  State  government  with 
funds — S300  million  over  eight  years — to  de- 
velop land  use  data  Inventories,  to  Im- 
prove the  size  and  competence  of  profes- 
sional stafl^s,  to  establish  appropriate  State 
planning  agencies,  and  to  develop  State  land 
use  programs. 

(5)  Does  provide  the  States  with  wide 
Ij.titiide  la  determining  the  method  of  im- 
plementing the  Act— reasserUon  of  an  local 
land  use  pov.-ers  with  State  admin  Lstrative 
review  under  State  guidelines  such  as  In 
most  State  coastal  zone,  wetlands,  flood  plain 
and  power  plant  siting  laws,  or  the  rarer  di- 
rect State  planning,  as  in  Hawaii  or  Vermont 
or  the  luiiucorporated  areas  of  Alaska.  An 
amendment  added  to  the  measure  last  year 
end  endorsed  by  the  League  of  Otles  clearly 
establishes  an  Intent  that  "selection  of  me- 
thods of  implementation  shall  be  made  so 
as  to  encourage  tlie  employment  of  land  use 
controls  by  local  governnsents."  However,  the 
State  need  not  coucxu"  with  this  expression 
of  intent  and  can  adopt  any  number  ot  in- 
novative implementatiou  methods. 

(6)  Does  endorse  the  concept  that  local 
Kind  use  decisions  should  be  made  by  local 
government. 

(7)  Does  encourage  coordiuation  of  Ptd- 
eral  planning  and  management  of  Federal 
lands  and  State  and  local  planning  and  regu- 
lation of  non-Federal  lauds. 

(8)  Does  provide  Indian  tribes  with 
funds — $10  million  a  year  for  ei;;ht  jears— 
to  develop  land  use  programs  for  reserva- 
tkm  and  other  tribal  lands. 

(9)  Does  proivlde  States  with  funds— #15 
million  a  year  for  eight  years — to  coontlnate 
or  conduct  land  tise  pla:inlng  in  interstate 
regions. 

(10)  I3oes  provide  funds  through  grants  or 
contracts — $2  million  a  year  for  eight  years — 
to  support  research  on  and  training  in  land 
use  related  subjects. 

(11)  Does  provide  for  a  two  year  feasibflity 
study  of  national  land  use  piotlctes  by  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  the  In- 
teragency Advisory  Board  on  Land  Use  Policy, 
and  State  and  local  government. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Piesident,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senator  Paiwin,  who 
is  necessarily  absent,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Harriswi  Loesch,  W.  O 
Craft,  Jr.,  Maureen  Finnerty  of  the  Mi- 
nority Counsel's  Office;  Joseph  S.  Jenc- 
kes  of  Senator  Favthn's  oflSce,  and  Brent 
Kunz  of  Senator  Hansen's  office  be 
granted  floor  privileges  dtning  the  de- 
bate and  votes  on  tlie  amendments  and 
final  passage  of  S.  268. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cblo- 
rado  (Mr.  Haskell). 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tiiat  duriag  the  de- 
bate and  consideratioQ  of  S.  268,  Betsy 
Moler,  of  my  staff,  be  aUoved  acctes  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  order^L 
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Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
yield? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  a  question. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  asked  for  this  partic- 
ular privilege  so  that  I  might  engage  for 
a  moment  in  a  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington,  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  in  re- 
gard to  the  general  purposes  of  the  act 
and  the  efforts  made  by  the  committee 
in  the  entire  mark-up  and  the  history 
that  is  shown  in  the  committee  report 
to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  State  and 
local  governments  to  do  the  planning 
process. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Washington 
if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  what  we  have  done 
throughout  the  entire  mark-up  and 
structuring  of  this  bill  is  seek  to  stimu- 
late the  State  processes,  rather  than 
substitute  a  Federal  process  for  them. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes,  I  would  say  the 
Senator  is  basically  correct. 

I  could  put  it  another  way:  If  the 
States  had  been  able  to  do  the  job  in 
this  area,  we  would  not  have  any  Federal 
legislation  pending  before  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. I  think  that  is  the  simplest  way  to 
put  it.  This  is  an  effort  to  provide  appro- 
priate inducement  and  encouragement 
to  the  States,  in  effect,  to  exercise  what 
has  always  been  their  constitutional 
right  vmder  the  police  power  of  the 
States. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  has  made 
that  point  repeatedly  in  his  speeches 
on  this  floor  and  at  other  points,  as  well 
as  in  the  mark-up  sessions,  and  the  rea- 
son I  asked  the  question  is  that  there 
are  a  number  of  critics  of  the  legisla- 
tion who  are  saying  that  we  are  invad- 
ing the  rights  of  the  States  to  engage 
In  the  land  planning  process. 

As  I  view  the  legislation  and  the  in- 
tention of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, we  would  require  certain  things 
to  be  considered  by  the  States  and  re- 
quire a  good  faith  effort  to  implement 
the  planning  process,  but  leave  the  re- 
sults of  the  planning  process  to  the 
States.  That  is  my  imderstanding  of  the 
intent  of  this  legislation,  rather  than  an 
attempt  to  Inject  the  Federal  Ctovem- 
ment  into  the  decisionmaking  process. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  that  is  gen- 
erally correct.  As  the  Senator  knows,  the 
great  push  behind  this  legislation  stems 
fi^om  the  National  Governors'  Confer- 
ence. S.  268 — I  am  not  speaking  of  every 
detail,  but  the  bill  in  general — has  the 
endorsement  on  a  unanimous  basis  of 
the  Governors  Conference,  including  its 
basic  concept  of  a  land  use  planning 
approach. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  speaks  rather 
loudly  of  the  Governors'  own  view  of 
the  purpose  of  the  legislation.  I  am  sure 
they  would  not  have  done  that  had  they 
felt  this  bUl  represented  a  Federal  take- 
over of  the  planning  process. 

The  Senator  had  several  points  in  his 
introductory  statement  that  made  ref- 
erence to  the  fact  that  this  does  not 
make  sweeping  changes  in  the  police 
power  application  at  the  State  and  local 
levels,  that  it  is  not  an  effort  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  over,  but 


that  the  Federal  role  is  that  of  a  cata- 
lyst, that  the  legislation  is  in  the  nature 
of  an  action-forcing  device,  to  make 
certain  that  the  States  do  perform  the 
role,  which  many  people  are  suggesting 
they  have  not  done.  But  it  is  not  an  at- 
tempt to  put  the  States  aside  and  have 
the  Federal  Government  do  the  job,  and 
I  thought  the  Senator  said  it  well  when 
he  said  this  may  be  our  best  and  perhaps 
our  last  opportunity  to  enact  legislation 
that  preserves  the  rights  to  the  States 
and  does  not  inject  the  element  of  Fed- 
eral control. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  not  only  endeav- 
ored in  this  bill  as  reported  to  get  the 
States  moving,  but,  as  the  Senator 
knows — and  I  appreciate  his  strong  sup- 
port of  the  bill — we  have  gone  out  of  our 
way  to  get  all  public  and  private  sectors 
within  the  50  States  to  participate  in 
the  process. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  if  a  program 
of  this  kind  is  to  be  successful,  it  must 
involve  citizen  participation,  starting 
right  in  the  local  community  with  public 
hearings.  That  is  fundamental  to  the 
concejjt  of  democratic  land  use  decision- 
making which  we  had  in  mind.  We  not 
only  provided  inducement  for  local  gov- 
ernment and  public  participation,  but 
we,  in  the  case  of  Indian  lands,  en- 
deavored to  gat  the  Indians  involved  so 
that  they  can  manage  and  zone  their 
land  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  protect 
their  natural  resources,  and  improve 
their  quality  of  life,  and  at  the  same 
time  conduct  their  activities  in  harmony 
with  the  uses  of  adjoining  non-Indian 
lands,  and  vice-versa. 

We  also,  of  course,  have  provisions  to 
insure  the  direct  involvement  of  the 
propertyowners  who  will  be  affected  by 
this  measure. 

It  is  an  action-forcing — the  Senator 
used  that  term,  and  I  think  it  is  descrip- 
tive of  what  we  are  trying  to  establish 
here — procedure)  in  which  the  States,  lo- 
cal government  and  citizens  will  be  in- 
volved, to  meet  the  problems  which  are 
cascading  down  on  them. 

The  problem  really  is  related  to  the 
incredible  rate  of  economic  growth  that 
is  taking  place  in  our  coimtry.  Let  me 
illustrate  with  one  figure:  The  gross  na- 
tional product  reached  the  $1  trillion 
level  3  years  ago  in  December.  It  took 
us  200  years — this  is  in  current  dollars — 
to  get  the  first  trillion.  It  took  us  185 
years  to  get  the  first  one-half  trillion, 
and  only  15  years  to  get  the  second  half 
trillion.  Now  we  are  talking  about  dou- 
bling all  of  that,  which  took  200  years  to 
achieve,  in  the  next  50  years.  How  are 
we  going  to  do  it  if  we  do  not  have  some 
kind — not  a  fixed,  but  a  flexible,  demo- 
cratic blueprint,  plan,  or  road  map  of 
where  we  are  headed? 

To  me,  it  is  just  good,  sound  common- 
sense.  The  environmentalists,  who  are 
doing  a  great  job  in  protecting  areas  that 
should  be  conserved,  and  the  developers 
and  industrialists,  who  are  providing 
economic  growth  to  help  eliminate  pov- 
erty in  America,  both  in  my  judgment 
will  benefit,  from  this  kind  of  legislation 
which  identifies  the  areas  to  be  set  aside 
by  proper  planning  for  the  environmen- 
tal protection  and  economic  development 
in  the  future. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  It  not  only  provides  a 


nudge,  but  it  also  provides  the  very  es- 
sential ingredient  of  assistance  to  the 
States  and  local  governments  in  their 
planning  efforts,  without  which  assist- 
ance the  nudge  might  be  meaningless. 
And  I  think  it  is  significant  to  note  that 
the  committee,  in  its  wisdom,  did  pro- 
vide for  substantial  assistance,  and  as- 
sistance much  more  meaningful  and  a 
much  larger  grant  program  than  was 
suggested  in  the  administration's  mes- 
sage with  respect  to  land  use  planning. 
I  certainly  concur  with  what  the  chair- 
man has  said  with  respect  to  the  individ- 
ual participation  and  the  public  pro- 
cedures which  are  required,  the  involve- 
ment of  the  public  in  every  step  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  development  of  land 
plans;  and  I  want  to  imderscore  again 
what  the  Senator  has  just  said  in  regard 
to  the  tremendous  growth  in  this 
country. 

As  I  recall  the  figm-es,  in  1930  we  had 
something  like  130  million  people  in  this 
land.  In  all  of  our  history  before  that 
time  we  had  grown  to  130  million  people. 
In  the  40  years  that  followed  that  time, 
we  grew  from  130  million  people  to  slight- 
ly over  200  million  people.  In  the  next  30 
years  we  will  grow  to  300  million  people 
in  this  country.  Even  though  our  birth 
rate  has  slowed  and  population  growth 
is  reaching  stability,  the  fact  that  we 
do  have  very  many  young  people  in  om* 
population  indicates  that  as  they  form 
families,  the  population  will  continue  to 
grow,  and  even  though  we  have  reached 
relative  stability,  we  will  have  almost 
100  million  more  people  at  the  end  of  this 
century  than  we  have  now. 

That  simply  imderscores  the  necessity 
for  some  kind  of  rational,  objective  look 
at  the  use  of  our  resources.  But,  again, 
the  thing  that  I  think  is  most  important 
to  remember  in  this  legislation  Is  that 
we  are  not  imdertaking  to  have  the  Fed- 
eral Government  make  all  these  deci- 
sions. 

This  legislation  merely  guides,  directs, 
stimulates,  and  assists  the  States  in 
doing  their  job.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  with- 
out getting  into  the  details  of  the  amend- 
ments which  were  offered  in  committee, 
we  tried  to  make  that  plain  at  every  stage 
of  the  proceedings  as  we  went  through 
them.  Again,  without  attempting  to  get 
into  the  details  of  the  amendments  which 
might  be  offered  here,  there  will  be  an 
attempt  later  on,  I  imderstand,  to  pro- 
vide some  sanctions,  that  is,  sanctions 
which  will  be  directed  not  to  the  results 
of  the  State  process  or  to  details  of  theii' 
plans,  but  sanctions  that  will  require  the 
States  to  get  involved  in  the  job  of  what 
we  think  should  be  done  in  State  and 
local  planning;  is  that  not  correct,  I  ask 
the  Senator? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  correct,  I  in- 
tend, as  stated  on  page  105  of  the  report 
accompanying  the  bill,  to  introduce  an 
amendment — it  was  announced  duiing 
the  committee  mark  up  sessions — to  pro- 
vide for  incentives  or  sanctions  to  the 
States  to  encourage  them  to  act. 

This,  to  me,  is  not  new.  I  do  not  like 
to  say  it.  but  as  a  matter  of  realism  it 
needs  to  be  done  in  order  to  provide  the 
kind  of  push  that  is  required. 

I  must  say,  in  response  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator's  comments,  that  if  we 
do  not  follow  a  course  of  this  kind  on 
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land  use  legislation — I  am  not  referring 
to  sanctions  now,  but  the  course  tliat  we 
bave  laid  out  in  the  bill  in  general — then 
we  vill  get  some  kind  of  Federal  land 
use  planning  in  the  future  which  I  would 
not  vant  to  see.  We  are  trying  to  armd 
ttiat.  as  I  indicated  in  my  opening  re- 
marks, fafy  urging  the  States  to  exercise 
their  constitutional  responsibility  in  con- 
nectiofn  with  land  use  decisionmaking. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
mai'ks  of  the  Senator  from  Wasliinston, 
because  ve  had  a  number  of  amendments 
offered  dming  committee  consideration 
of  tiie  bfUl  tliat  were  directed  toward 
maktng  it  plain  that  the  Fe^ral  Gov- 
ernment was  iy>t  preempting  the  plan- 
ning field,  that  we  were  trying  to  assist 
the  States.  Ttiose  who  suggested  that  we 
have  not  perfected  that  job,  I  have  sug- 
gested to  them  that  if,  indeed,  we  have 
not  made  it  plain  in  the  bill,  they  should 
come  up  witli  specific  amendments  that 
we  could  consider.  But  certainly  all  our 
efforts  were  directed  toward  making  cer- 
tain that  the  Federal  Government  did 
not  take  over  and  play  the  role  of  assist- 
ing the  States  in  getting  the  job  done. 

That  is  the  reason  I  liave  taken  the 
time  now  to  make  certain,  at  the  outset, 
in  the  discussion  of  this  bill,  to  note  that 
people  throughout  the  coimtry  will  be 
looking  at  wliat  we  may  be  doing  here, 
so  that  we  most  have  a  proper  frame- 
work tiiat  will  make  tliem  understand 
that  all  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  help  the 
States  and  not  trying  to  take  over  from 
the  States  what  has  been  traditionally 
the  role  of  State  and  local  governments. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  for  his  lielp- 
ful  questions  and  his  comments.  I  befiere 
that  the  record  to  date  and  the  record 
that  will  be  made  on  the  floor  will  cor- 
roborate his  basic  thesis  that  there  is 
no  intention  here  to  invade  the  rights  of 
the  States  but  only  to  nudge  or  prod  than 
to  exercise  those  rights. 

May  I  say  that  that  Is  not  new  in 
American  history.  We  have  had  to  nudge 
the  States  from  time  to  time  on  various 
matters. 

There  are  other  problems  in  this  area 
where  we  have  legislation  that  will  cause 
the  preemption  of  certain  States'  rights 
on  energy  sites,  port  facilities,  and  so 
forth ;  this  bill  would  not  do  that.  I  think 
the  Senator's  ccnnments  have  been  very 
helpful,  and  I  want  to  thank  him  for  his 
help  on  the  bill  wad  his  valuable  assist- 
ance. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  able  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskbll)  who 
worked  so  long  and  hard  on  the  pending 
measure  and  has  taken  such  a  great, 
keen,  continuing,  and  personal  interest 
in  this  bill  and  is  acting  flood  manager  in 
connection  with  this  debate. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington  for  his  comments,  and 
I  also  thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
for  his  courtesy  in  yielding  me  this  time 
in  order  that  we  might  have  this  col- 
loquy. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
ments of  both  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  InsiUar  Af- 


fairs, have  put  the  pending  bm  In  its 
proper  context. 

We  all  know  that  growth  in  this  coun- 
try is  inevitaltle.  Hie  question  we  must 
address  today  is  whether  that  growth 
will  be  planned  and  livable  or  whether 
it  will  result  in  destroying  our  land  of 
which  there  is  obviouslj'  a  finite  quantity, 
and  the  result  wiH  be  unbelievable. 

As  the  distingiiished  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  meuUoned.  8.  268 
as  reported,  does  not  create  a  Federal 
planning  monster  wliich  will  control  us. 
It  does  not  create  an  immanageable  bu- 
reaucracy which  will  frustrate  sound 
land  use  planning.  It  reflects,  on  the 
contrai-y.  the  view  that  the  proper  and 
logical  planning  unit  is  the  State  which 
will  balance'  competing  land  use  pres- 
sures and  v.'ill  administer  sound  land  use 
programs. 

The  mechanism  created,  as  has  been 
stated,  is  an  action-forcing  mcclianism. 

The  bill  would  give  each  State  com- 
plete freedom  to  administer  its  own  pro- 
gram and  to  enact  legislation  responsive 
to  its  own  situation. 

At  the  option  of  each  State,  land  use 
planmug  can  be  on  a  statewide  basis,  a 
regional  basis,  or  a  local  basis.  The  bill 
does,  iwwever.  stipulate  that  the  State 
itself  must  address  five  categories  defined 
as  "aieas  and  uses  of  more  than  local 
concern. "  These  five  categories  should 
be  highlighted,  and  they  are: 

First,  ai'eas  of  critical  envirotunental 
concern  such  as  flood  plains,  significant 
wildlife  hatutats,  and  historic  areas; 

Second,  key  facilities  such  as  major 
airports,  highway  interchanges  and 
frontage  access  highways,  recreational 
facilities,  and  facilities  for  the  develop- 
ment, generation  and  transmission  of 
electric  power; 

Third,  large-scale  developments  such 
as  industrial  parks  or  major  subdivisions; 

Fourth,  public  facilities  or  utilities  of 
regicmal  benefit  such  as  solid  waste  dis- 
posal or  sewerage  S3^temsr  and 

Fifth,  and  finally,  land  sales  or  de- 
velopment projects  such  as  major  recrea- 
tional or  second  homeslte  developments 
in  rural  areas. 

Now,  due  to  the  significance  of  these 
five  categories,  which  obviously  only  the 
State  can  address  Itself  to,  the  State  is 
asked  in  the  pending  bin  to  do  so. 

The  States,  in  any  event,  would  have 
the  obligation  to  do  this  kind  of  plan- 
ning if  they  are  in  fact  to  carry  forward 
a  sound,  effective  State  program.  The 
remainder  of  the  planning  can  be  done 
by  the  local  government  unit,  whether 
county,  regional  government,  or  any 
other  unit,  and  coordinated  at  the  State 
level. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  State  so  desires, 
it  may  plan  on  a  statewide  basis,  at  the 
State  level. 

In  short,  we  are  not  usurping  any  of 
the  States  basic,  constitutional  rights  to 
do  the  planning.  Nor  are  we  telling  the 
States  to  take  that  right  away  from 
regional  or  local  governments. 

The  act  itself  would  require  that  the 
States  set  up  a  planning  process  within 
3  years.  A  statewide  agency  must  be 
instituted  so  that  ths  State  can  collect 
the  data  and  develop  the  expertise  to 
make  or  assist  in  making  decisions  con- 


cerning those  critical  areas  and  uses. 
After  the  planning  mechanism  is  set  up, 
the  States  are  aDowcd  2  years  to  formu- 
late, together  with  the  local  govern- 
mental units,  a  State  land  use  program. 
If  the  State  desires  to  proceed  faster, 
obviously,  it  may  so  do. 

After  the  State  land  use  programs  are 
developed,  S.  268  would  require  their 
submission  by  tlie  States  to  a  new  Office 
of  Land  Use  Policy  Administratkm  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  an  inter- 
agency review  to  determine  State  elisi- 
bility  for  further  grants.  The  review  is 
limited,  as  has  been  stated  here  before, 
first,  to  a  determination  of  whether  a 
State  has  instituted  a  satisfactory  proc- 
ess and,  second,  whether  the  five  critical 
areas  and  uses  of  more  than  local  con- 
cern have  been  considered,  and  whether 
the  State  program  addresses  itself  to  the 
problem. 

The  bin  does  not  have — I  repeat — does 
not  have  substantive  Federal  standards. 

There  was  a  discussion  within  the 
committee  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
should  be  substantive  Federal  standards. 
I,  for  one,  felt  that  probably  there  should 
be.  But  upon  consideration,  I  think  the 
view  adopted  in  the  bin  is  a  thoughtful 
compromise  between  those  who  want 
comprehensive  Federal  standards  now 
and  those  who  never  w-ant  any  at  any 
time. 

The  bm  asks  for  each  State  and  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
within  a  limited  period  of  time  and  ad- 
dressing themselves  to  specific  problems 
set  foj-th  in  the  bill,  to  come  up  with  a 
recommendation:  Do  we  want  Federal 
standards?  Perhaps  we  do  not.  If  we  do 
want  them,  wliat  should  tiiey  be?  Then 
c;<Migress,  hearing  the  report  of  the 
States  and  the  Council  on  Environmental 
QuaUty,  can  either  act  and  adopt  Fed- 
eral standards  or.  in  the  alternative, 
may  decide  not  to  do  so. 

As  has  been  said,  the  act  provides  a 
very  substantial  Federal  help  to  the 
States.  A  90-percent  fund  grant-in-aid 
prograun  is  contained  in  the  bill.  This  is 
similar  to  aid  given  States  in  areas  such 
as  the  interstate  highway  program  and 
should  enable  the  States,  without  any 
hardsliip,  to  carry  forward. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  impossible  to  orer- 
state  the  Importance  of  this  legislation 
and  the  need  for  its  swift  enactment.  By 
the  year  2000.  the  United  States,  as  has 
been  said.  wiU  again  build  everything  we 
have  built  before.  If  S.  268  is  not  adopted. 
I  submit  that  this  building  will  be  un- 
planned and  many  parts  of  our  country 
win  be  unlivable.  If  the  bin  is  passed.  I 
think  we  will  have  orderly  and  planned 
growth.  So  I  repeat  that  I  am  heartily 
in  support  of  S.  268. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  debate  and  votes  on  S. 
268,  two  members  of  my  staff,  Mr.  Russell 
and  Mr.  Frank,  be  given  tlie  privilege  of 
the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ekril 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroll. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quomm  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR BROCK,  MONDAY,  JUNE   18 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day, immediately  after  the  two  leaders 
or  their  designees  have  been  recognized 
under  the  standing  order,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
MONDAY  TO  9:30  A.M.,  TUESDAY. 
JUNE  19.   1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  Mon- 
day, it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
9:30  a.m.  Tuesday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  SENATE  TO  CON- 
VENE AT  10  A.M.  ON  WEDNESDAY 
THURSDAY,  AND  FRIDAY,  JUNE 
20,  21,  AND  22,  1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  Tues- 
day, Wednesday,  and  Thursday  next.  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Fri- 
day next,  respectively. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESo  ON  MONDAY 
AND  FOR  THE  CONSIDERATION 
OP  S.  907 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
recognition  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  on  Mon- 
day, there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
limited  therein  io  3  minutes,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  S.  907,  and  that  the 
unfinished  business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  remain  in  a  temporarily  laid 
aside  status  until  the  disposition  of  S. 
907  or  the  close  of  business  on  Monday, 
whichever  is  earlier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  as- 
sume that  this  will  be  the  final  quorum 
call  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRESS  IN  LEGISLATION 
TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  today  disposed  of  all  nomi- 
nations on  the  executive  calendar: 

It  also  passed  three  bills: 

S.  1413,  a  bill  to  increase  the  author- 
ization for  fiscal  year  1974  for  the  Com- 
mittee for  Purchase  of  Products  and 
Sei-vices  of  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely 
Handicapped. 

H.R.  7357,  to  amend  section  5(1)  (1)  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to 
simplify  administration  of  the  act;  and 
to  amend  section  226(e)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  extend  kidney  disease 
medicare  coverage  to  railroad  employees, 
their  spouses,  and  their  dependent  chil- 
dren; and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  3867,  to  amend  the  act  termi- 
nating Federal  supervision  over  the 
Klamath  Indian  Tribe  by  providing  for 
Federal  acquisition  of  that  part  of  the 
tribal  lands  described  herein,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Additionally,  the  Senate  has  resumed 
its  consideration  of  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, S.  268,  the  land  use  policy  bill,  and 
opening  statements  have  been  made 
thereon. 

The  Senate  has  had  a  good  day  to- 
day. Progress  has  been  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  legislative  calendar. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  Monday,  the  Senate  will  convene  at 
11  o'clock  a.m.  After  the  two  leaders  or 
their  designees  have  been  recognized 
under  the  standing  order,  the  distin- 
guished jimlor  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Brock)  will  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  3  minutes,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  907,  the  Arctic  win- 
ter games  bill.  The  bill  wUl  be  taken  up 
at  about  11:30  a.m.  There  is  a  time  lim- 
itation on  the  bill  and  on  amendments 
thereto.  Yea  and  nay  votes  are  expected 
to  occur  on  the  bill  and/or  on  amend- 
ments thereto. 

The  unfinished  business  will  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside  and  will  remain  in  a 
temporarily  laid  aside  status  until  the 
disposition  of  S.  907  or  until  the  close 
of  business  on  Monday,  whichever  is  the 
earlier.  I  would  not  anticipate  that  the 
time  necessary  to  complete  action  on 
S.  907  would  take  the  entire  afternoon, 
however. 

On  the  disposition  of  S.  907,  depending 
upon  the  time,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  then  to 
move  to  take  up  another  measure,  either 
S.  925.  the  Federal  financing  bank  bill 
or  S.  470,  to  amend  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  and  the  Investment  Advisers 
Act. 

Yea-and-nay  votes  v.  ill  occur  on  Mon- 


day on  either  or  both  of  those  measures, 
I  am  confident. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Senate  will  convene 
at  the  hour  of  9:30  a.m.  It  is  anticipated 
that  at  no  later  than  10  o'clock  a.m.,  the 
Senate  will  resiune  its  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business,  the  land-use 
policy  bill.  Yea-and-nay  votes  will  occur 
that  day  on  amendments  to  that  bill.  It 
is  hoped  that  final  action  may  be  com- 
pleted on  the  land-use  policy  bill  on 
Tuesday. 

In  any  event,  on  Wednesday,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  expects  to 
call  up  the  NASA  authorization  bill,  and 
yea-and-nay  votes  will  occur  thereon 
and  on  amendments  thereto. 

Any  imcompleted  measiu-es  among 
those  which  I  have  enumerated  will  be 
continued  to  completion  on  Thursday 
and  Friday. 

Also,  next  week,  the  Senate  Is  expected 
to  take  up  S.  1443,  to  authorize  the  fur- 
nishing of  defense  articles  and  services 
to  foreign  coiuitries  and  international 
organizations.  Also,  as  a  possible  first- 
track  item,  even  as  early  as  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday,  there  may  be  S.  1125,  deal- 
ing with  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism. 
Other  measures  will  be  cleared  for  action 
by  the  time  Thursday  and  Fiiday 
arrive. 

Yea-and-nay  votes  can  be  expected 
daily  Monday  through  Friday  of  next 
week — and  also  on  Saturday  if  a  Satur- 
day session  becomes  necessary. 

The  foregoing  sequence  of  measures 
may  have  to  be  altered  from  time  to  time 
depending  upon  the  floor  situation.  The 
listing  I  have  set  forth  is  merely  for  the 
convenience  of  Senators  so  that  they 
may  anticipate  a  busy  week  ahead  with 
yea-and-nay  votes  occurring  dally,  as  I 
have  already  indicated. 

An  order  has  already  been  entered  for 
early  meetings  on  all  of  the  days  of  next 
week,  Monday  through  Friday,  so  that, 
in  accordance  with  the  usual  practice 
when  the  Senate  goes  on  a  double  track 
or  a  multiple  track  system,  we  come  in 
early  and  stay  in  reasonably  late,  if 
necessary,  to  get  the  work  done. 

I  also  wish  to  add  this  important  foot- 
note. Senators  should  be  prepared  to  at- 
tend possible  Saturday  sessions  prior  to 
the  July  4  recess.  Some  Saturday  sessions 
can  and  quite  likely  will  occur  during 
July,  prior  to  the  August  recess,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  will  be  a  glut  of 
appropriation  bills  coming  over  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  the  re- 
maining days  in  June.  Consequently,  be- 
fore the  August  recess,  the  Senate  will 
want  to  attend  to  six,  seven,  or  eight  reg- 
ular appropriation  bills.  These  and  other 
measures  that  will  be  on  the  calendar 
will  necessitate  the  likelihood  of  some 
Saturday  sessions  prior  to  the  August 
recess  and  also  some  Saturday  sessions 
are  quite  likely  in  September  after  the 
August  recess. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
admit  that  whatever  authorization  or  ap- 
propriation bill  the  Senator  mentioned 
which  he  said  might  come  up  later  in  the 
week  does  not  appear  on  my  calendar. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  H.R. 
7528.  an  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  calendar  No.  169.  That  is 
the  bill  that  will  be  coming  up  next  week. 
That  bill  was  reported  on  May  30, 1973. 
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Mr.   OOMINICK.    Mr.    Piesident,    I 
thank  the  Senator. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M.,  MONDAY, 
JUNE   18,   1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
11  a.m.,  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  1:42 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Mon- 
day, June  18, 1973,  at  11  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  15,  1973: 

DEPABTMENT    OP    DEFENSE 

Terence  E.  McClary,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Arthur  I.  Mendolia,  of  Delaware,  to  be  an 
Afsistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Malcolm  R.  CiUTle,  of  California,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering. 

Jack  L.  Bowers,  of  California,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Depabtment  of  State 

Kenneth  B.  Keating,  of  New  Tork,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  PIenli>oten- 
tlary  of  the  United   States  of  America  to 
Israel. 
\ 


Depabtment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfabe 

WiUiam  A.  Morrill,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Lewis  M.  Helm,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

U.S.  Tabifp  Commission 

George  M.  Moore,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  for 
the  term  expiring  June  16,  1979. 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Sebvice 

James  S.  Dwight,  Jr.,  of  California,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Service. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

Unifobmed  Sebvices  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences  for  the  terms  Uidlcated: 

For  a  term  of  4  years: 

Charles  E.  (Megaard,  of  Washington. 

Joseph  D.  Matarazzo,  of  Oregon. 

For  a  term  of  6  years : 

Alfred  A.  Marquez,  of  California. 
U.S.  Air  Force 

The  following  officer  for  appointment  In 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade 
Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  chapters 
35,  831,  and  837,  title  10,  United  States  Code: 


To  be  major  general 
Brig.  C3f€n.  Edward  R.  Pry,  482- 05-459TFG. 
Air  National  Guard. 

U.S.  Marine  Corps 
The     following-named     officers     of     the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  major  general: 
Samuel  Jaskilka  Roljert  H.  Barrow 

Edward  S.  Fris  Herbert  L.  Beckiugton 

Thomas  H.  Miller,  Jr. 

The  foUowhig-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  major  general: 
Richard  Mulberry,  J.     Louis  Coutl 

The  following  named  officers  of  the  M-u-ine 
Corps    of    permanent    appointment    to    the 
grade  of  brigadier  general: 
William  L.  McCullach  WiUiam  H.  Lanagan,  Jr. 
Robert  W.  Taylor  Francis  W.  Vaught 

Adolph  G.  Schwenk       Robert  L.  Nichols 
In  The  Air  Force  and  Navt 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Richard 
L.  Prymire,  Jr.,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
ending  Terry  L.  Young,  to  be  first  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  April  30,  1973. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  George 
B.  Aaron,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  end- 
ing William  E.  Wilson,  Jr.,  to  be  lieutenant 
colonel,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  May  8, 1973. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Steven  A. 
Klein,  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  Wllltam  E. 
Short,  Jr.,  to  be  ensign,  which  nomlnatious 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  June  7,  1973. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DJJ.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
His  righteousness:  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you. — Matthew  6:  33. 

O  Lord,  we  pray  for  guidance  and  wis- 
dom as  we  meet  In  this  troubled  hour  of 
our  national  life.  Let  not  differences  of 
opinion  make  a  difference  In  our  rela- 
tionships, let  not  the  divisions  of  party 
divide  us  in  principle,  let  not  the  diffi- 
culties of  daily  life  make  us  difficult  to 
live  with.  Now  and  always  may  we  seek 
first  Thy  kingdom  of  peace,  truth,  and 
love  in  our  Nation  and  in  our  world.  This 
Is  not  easy  to  do,  but  with  Thy  spirit  we 
win  work  to  make  it  a  reality  in  our  day. 
So  help  us,  God.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  tlie  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  concurrent  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.  Con.  Res.  110.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing,  as  a  House  docu- 


ment, of  the  eulogies  and  encomiums  of  the 
late  President  of  the  United  States,  Harry  S. 
Truman;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  200.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  the  compila- 
tion of  the  social  security  laws. 

Tlie  me.'^sage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  and  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  7645.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  State,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  132.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment of  a  revised  edition  of  "The  Capitol." 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  7645)  entitled  "An  act  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  for  other  purposes," 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Ful- 
BRicHT,  Mr.  Spafkman,  Mr.  Church,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Case,  and  Mr. 
Javits  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  me.^sage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  following  titles.  In  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.  271.  An  act  to  improve  judicial  machin- 
ery by  amending  the  requirement  for  a 
three-judge  court  In  certain  cases  and  for 
other  piirposes; 

S.  797.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  make  a  comprehensive 
study  of  a  high-speed  ground  transportation 


system  between  Washington,  D.C.,  and  An- 
napolis, Md.,  and  a  high-speed  marine  ves- 
sel transportation  system  between  the  Bal- 
timore-Annapolis area  In  Maryland  and  the 
Yorktown-Williamsburg-Norfolk  area  In  Vir- 
ginia, and  to  authorize  the  construction  of 
such  system  if  such  study  demonstrates  their 
feasibility; 

S.  1585.  An  act  to  prevent  the  unauthor- 
ized manufacture  and  use  of  the  character 
"Woodsy  Owl,"  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  29.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
Senate  hearings  on  illegal,  improper,  or  lui- 
ethical  activities  dxiring  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion of  1972. 


THE  lOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  LOSS 
OP  VOLUNTARY  PRAYERS  IN  OUR 
SCHOOLS 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mhiute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  good  friend 
and  capable  colleague,  Congressman 
Wylie,  who  will  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  that  it  was  10  years  ago  Sunday 
that  American  youth  attending  public 
schools  lost  their  right  to  voluntai-y  free- 
dom of  piayer.  This  loss  happened,  when 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  prayer 
would  no  longer  be  permitted  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  United  States.  I  dis- 
agreed with  this  decision  when  it  was  is- 
sued and  I  disagree  with  it  just  as  strong- 
ly today.  I  have  been  happy  to  join  with 
Congressman  Wvlie  in  past  Congres.ses 
to  enact  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  allowing  public  prayer  on  a 
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voluntary  basis.  I  will  continue  to  look 
to  him  for  leadership  in  this  area  and 
hope  we  will  see  a  renewed  effort  during 
tlic  93d  Congress. 


SCHOOL  PRAYER 


I  Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  reference  by  my  good  friend  Mr. 
Montgomery,  of  Mississippi,  and  thank 
him  for  able  and  conscientious  support. 
This  Sunday  marlcs  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  Supreme  Couit's  decision  in  Mur- 
ray against  Curlett — a  ?ase  which  held 
that  Bible  reading  without  comment  In  a 
tax-supported  school  setting  is  unconsti- 
tutional. The  case  was  brought  by  Mada- 
lyn  Murray  O'Halr  who  has  also  objected 
to  the  recitation  of  prayer  by  the  astro- 
nauts In  space  and  who  more  recently 
brought  suit  to  prohibit  Bible  services  in 
the  Wliite  House. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  many 
of  our  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
crime,  and  problems  directly  related  to  a 
moral  consciousness  such  as  drug-  and 
sex-related  crimes  started  following  the 
Engle  case,  the  Muiray  case,  and  the 
school  prayer  decisions  based  thereon. 

The  Reverend  Father  Robert  O.  Howes, 
the  National  Coordinator  of  Operation 
Prayer,  is  asking  for  a  national  day  of 
rededication  to  tiie  proposition  that  vol- 
untary prayer  be  unmistakedly  restored 
to  public  schools.  It  is  time  that  we  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  proposition  that 
we  are  endowed  by  our  Creator  with  cer- 
tain unalienable  rights,  that  there  Is 
standard  of  right  and  wrong  above  men, 
and  that  recognition  of  a  Supreme  Deity 
by  anyone,  anytime  in  America — even  by 
students  In  public  schools — is  essential  to 
the  continuation  of  our  way  of  life. 

I  will  Include  a  paper  entitled  "Na- 
tional Rededication  Day  '73"  by  Father 
Howes  at  a  later  point  in  the  Record. 


SCHOOL  PRAYER  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  KEATING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  ,  who 
has  worked  so  hard  to  restore  voluntary 
prayer  to  our  schools. 

Last  year  I  was  pleased  to  join  Con- 
gressman Wylie  in  supporting  the  dis- 
charge of  the  school  prayer  amendment. 
While  we  were  not  successful  last  year,  it 
Is  my  hope  that  we  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  this  amendment  during 
the  93d  Congress,  and  that  this  time  we 
will  succeed. 


THE  SCHOOL  PRAYER  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
most  pleased  to  associate  myself  once 
more  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 


Wylie)  In  seeking  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  that  will  make  it  legal  to 
have  prayer  in  our  schools  and  other 
public  buildings. 

New  Jersey  itself  is  unique  In  that  the 
courts  there  have  ruled  prior  to  this  that 
even  the  prayer  that  is  spoken  in  this 
Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
may  not  be  used  in  public  schools  by  our 
students  prior  to  any  classes.  This  is  a 
travesty  in  itself.  It  infringes  upon  the 
rights  of  all  Americans.  I  am  hopeful  that 
tills  year-  we  may  get  enough  support  in 
this  House  to  put  the  amendment 
through  v.'ithout  any  equivocation  so  that 
people  will  be  permitted,  if  they  so  desire, 
to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  I  fail 
to  see  as  a  governmental  promoted  func- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


PERlVnSSION  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,    1974 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  privileged  report 
on  the  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  reserved 
all  points  of  order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reciuest  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  JACK  A.  BERGSTROM  OP  MID- 
LAND. MICH.,  ELECTED  PRESIDENT 
OP  MICHIGAN  OPTOMETRIC  AS- 
SOCIATION 

(Mr.  CEDERBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  addiess  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  a  constituent. 
Dr.  Jack  A.  Bergstrom  of  Midland,  Mich., 
upon  his  election  as  the  1973-74  presi- 
dent of  the  Michigan  Optometric  Asso- 
ciation. It  is  a  distinct  honor  to  be  se- 
lected by  his  fellow  optometrists  and  I 
am  sure  that  under  his  direction  the  as- 
sociation will  continue  to  progress  in  im- 
plementing quality  vision  care  in  the 
State  of  Micliigan. 

Dr.  Bergstrom's  contributions  to  op- 
tometry in  the  State  have  been  numer- 
ous. He  has  served  in  zone  4  of  the  Mich- 
igan Optometric  Association  as  secretary, 
vice  president,  and  president.  He  has 
been  trustee  and  president-elect  for  the 
entire  MOA.  Since  1963  he  has  been  a 
fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Op- 
tometry. 

In  addition  to  tliis  dedication  to  liis 
profession,  he  has  served  the  commu- 
nity— through  the  Lions  Club,  through 
the  Citizens  Education  Committee  for 
Midland  Public  Schools  and  trustee  of 
his  church.  Trinity  Lutheran. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  able  to 
mention  this  record  of  service;  Dr. 
Bergstrom  exemplifies  concern  for  his 


community  and  his  profession.  I  offer 
my  best  wishes  to  the  new  president  and 
the  entire  Michigan  Optometric  Associa- 
tion. 


THE  SCHOOL  PRAYER  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  MIZELL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  conmiend 
my  colleague.  Congressman  Wylie,  for 
calling  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
that  10  years  ago  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
launched  an  attack  on  the  freedom  of 
religion  In  this  country  which  still  per- 
sists, despite  the  efforts  of  many  of  us 
in  this  Chamber  to  halt  its  advance. 

In  its  1963  decision  in  the  case  of  Mur- 
ray against  Curlett,  the  Court  ruled  that 
pr.-iyer  had  no  place  in  public  schools. 

Justice  Tom  Clark,  who  wrote  the  ma- 
joiity  opinion,  said  then  that — 

The  breech  of  neutrality  that  is  today  a 
trickling  stream  may  all  too  soon  become  a 
roglng  torrent. 

Justice  Clark  was  writing  for  the  ma- 
jority, and  against  prayer  in  schools,  but 
his  eloquence  better  serves  tlie  cause  of 
those  of  us  who  believe  the  Supreme 
Court  erred  in  its  judgment  of  tins  case. 

For  today  freedom  of  religion  is  under 
attack  on  all  fronts,  and  leading  the  at- 
tack is  the  same  person  who  brought  that 
first  suit  10  years  ago. 

From  the  "trickling  stream"  of  pre- 
venting prayer  in  public  schools,  those 
who  oppose  prayer  in  schools  has  loosed 
a  "raging  torrent"  in  the  past  decade 
that  threatens  now  to  engulf  all  public 
buildings.  Including  this  one  and  includ- 
ing the  White  House,  in  this  sea  of  God- 
lessness.  So  great  Is  her  ambition  that 
she  seeks  even  to  prohibit  the  worship 
of  God  in  outer  space,  which  itself  pro- 
claims in  its  Infinite  silence  and  in  Its 
majesty  the  greatness  and  power  of  its 
Creator. 

I  firmly  believe  that  this  was  not  the 
intent  of  the  authors  of  the  Constitution, 
and  that  the  courts  have  abrogated  a 
right  of  the  people  which  our  Foimding 
Fathers  held  dear. 

Many  Members  of  this  body,  includ- 
ing myself,  have  introduced  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  restore  that  right. 
We  have  come  close  to  passage  once  be- 
fore, and  we  will  keep  trying  until  that 
right  is  assured  and  public  prayer  is 
restored. 


THE  SCHOOL  PRAYER  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  SCHERLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Wylie)  for  bringing  the  amend- 
ment to  the  attention  of  this  House  that 
Sunday  is  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
Murray  decision.  A  case  that  I  think  is 
reprehensible.  We  have  had  almost  200 
years  of  prayers  In  this  Chamber  since 
the  foimding  of  our  country.  Prayer  is 
legal  here.  The  Supreme  Court  starts 
every  day  with  a  prayer. 
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The  Senate  starts  every  day  with  a 
prayer  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  think 
of  a  finer  way  to  start  a  day  than  with 
prayer. 

I  compliment  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  and  I  shall  support 
him  again. 


VOLUNTARY  PRAYER  IN  SCHOOLS 

(Mr.  GOLDWATER  sisked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
vei-y  pleased  to  join  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  In  bringing  this 
issue  of  voluntary  prayer  to  our  atten- 
tion. The  Supreme  Court  decision  10 
years  ago  in  my  opinion  was  wrong.  I  feel 
that  something  should  be  done  about  It. 
Now  more  than  ever  I  think  we  need  to 
expose  ovu"  children  to  the  fundamentals 
of  education,  fimdamentals  such  as  right 
from  wrong,  good  from  bad.  This  includes 
the  teachings  of  God. 

An  effort  by  this  body  to  reverse  the 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  is  indeed 
a  worthy  one.  I  therefore  am  glad  to  join 
my  colleague  in  his  efforts. 


REQUEST  FOR  CONFERENCE  ON  S. 
795,  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON 
ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (S.  795)  to  amend 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  a  House  amendment 
thereto.  Insist  on  the  House  amendment, 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
make  this  reservation  to  indicate  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  and  to  my  colleagues  that  I  do  not 
believe  It  appropriate  for  us  to  request 
this  conference  with  the  Senate  In  this 
matter.  We  will  limit  the  ability  of  the 
House  to  deal  effectively  with  this  matter. 
Therefore,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


THE  lOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  DEATH 
OP  MEDGAR  EVERS 

(Mr.  CONYERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  remind  my  colleagues,  while  we 
are  pointing  out  the  10th  anniversary  of 
things,  that  June  12  was  the  10th  anni- 
versary or  the  memoi-ial  of  the  death  of 
Medgar  Evers,  who  died  violently  while 
trying  to  secm-e  civil  rights  for  all  Amer- 
icans and  particularly  his  brethren  In 
Mississippi.  He  will  be  remembered  In 
history  as  a  noble  being  In  pursuit  of  a 
great  cause  for  hiunanity. 

On  Jime  12.  1963,  Medgar  Evers'  life 


was  snuffed  out  by  an  admitted  assassin 
wlio  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  the  bar 
of  justice.  In  life  as  well  as  in  death 
Medgar  Evers  should  be  remembered  for 
his  pursuit  of  the  American  dream  that 
eveiy  American  is  endowed  with  certain 
inalienable  rights  among  which  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  In 
addition,  we  should  constantly  keep  in 
mind  that  the  goals  and  objectives  that 
he  dihgently  sought  to  achieve  are  far 
from  being  obtained.  His  death  stands 
as  a  living  memorial  to  that  fact. 

Today,  Medgar  Evers  is  remembered  as 
a  leader  and  a  great  man.  He  was  a  black 
American  who  shared  his  dreams,  his 
hopes,  and  aspirations  with  all  who  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  further  the  rights  of 
mankind.  He  was  an  individual  who  had 
no  place  in  his  heart  for  malice  or  viol- 
ence. Instead,  he  occupied  his  time  with 
a  deeply  felt  conviction  that  the  Ameri- 
can dream  could  be  achieved  in  his  life- 
time. 

I  commend  to  the  Members  the  state- 
ment inserted  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Ranged  at 
page  19731  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  June  14,  1973,  on  tliis  matter. 


PRAYER  IN  SCHOOLS 

(Mr.  DEVENE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
happy  to  join  with  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  from  the  Colum- 
bus area,  Mr.  Wylie,  in  pointing  out  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  decision  which  eliminated  prayers 
in  public  schools.  I  join  the  gentleman 
in  his  effort  to  seek  a  restoration  in  this 
regard. 

This  was  brought  home  to  me  yester- 
day on  the  occasion  of  the  weekly 
prayer  breakfast  here  in  the  Capitol 
Building.  Our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Martin), 
pointed  out  that  It  Is  tough  for  those  of 
us  In  public  service  today  to  speak  about 
God,  flag,  or  motherhood,  because  they 
have  all  become  controversial.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  made  prayer  in  public 
school  controversial,  and  the  flag  has 
become  controversial  because  some  of 
the  more  militant  activist  nuts  are  burn- 
ing and  degrading  It,  and,  of  course, 
motherhood  has  become  controversial 
because  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
on  abortion. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
for  again  bringing  the  prayer  issue  be- 
fore the  Congress. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  SUPREME  COURT 
DECISION  ON  PRAYER  IN  SCHOOLS 

(Mr.  BEARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  on 
his  statement. 

It  is  very  appropriate  that  tills  subject 
be  raised  as  we  approach  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Court's  decision  on  prayer 


in  schools.  Many  of  the  citizens  of  my 
district  consider  it  tragic  that  voluntary 
prayer  in  school  has  been  eliminated. 

I  would  hope  the  Congress  will  again 
address  this  question  in  the  near  future 
and  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
marks. 


AGRICULTURE,  ENVIRONMENTAL, 
AND  CONSUMER  PROTECTION 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1974 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee;  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8619)  making  appropria- 
tions for  agriculture,  environmental,  and 
consumer  protection  programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1974,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and  pending  that  motion, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  general  debate  be  limited  to  3  hours, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ther^  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(Roll  No.  226] 
Abzug  Fisher  Mosher 

Adams  Plynt  Mtirpby,  N.Y. 

Anderson,  Praser  Oweiis 

Calif.  Puqua  Pepper 

Anderson,  111.      Gialmo  Powell.  Ohio 

Arends  Gray  Prltchart 

Ashbrook  Gubser  Rallsbaclc 

Ashley  Gunter  Reid 

Badillo  Harsha  Rhodes 

Bafalis  Hastings  Rogers 

Bell  Hays  Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Blester  Hubert  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Bingham  Heckler,  Mass.    Rosenthal 

Blackburn  Henderson  Rousselot 

Blatnlk  Ruber  RoybcU 

Breckinridge      Ichord  Ruppe 

Buchanan  Johnson,  Calif.  Sandman 

Burke,  Calif.       Johnson,  Pa.       Schneebeli 
Carey,  N.Y.         Karth  Selberllng 

Chisholm  Kluczynski         Sikes 

Clark  Landrum  Bisk 

Clawson.  Del       Leggett  Stark 

Collier  Litton  Steelman 

Conable  McDade  Symingtoa 

Conte  McKlnney  Symms 

Crane  McSpadden        Teague,  Tex. 

Daniels,  Macdonald  Waggonner 

DomiuickV.    Mailliard  Waldi« 

Danielson  Marazltt  Whalen 

Davis,  Wis.  Mathias,  Calif.   White 

Dent  Mathis.  Oa.         Wiggins 

Derwinski  Metcalfe  Winn 

Dickinson  Michel  Wydler 

Diggs  Mills.  Ark.  Wynian 

DingeU  Moorhead, 

Edwards,  Calif.      Calif. 
Erlenbonx  Moorhead,  Pa. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  328 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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AGRICULTURAL.  ENVIRONMENTAL 
AND  CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1974 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten>  . 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordinely  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  8619,  with 
Mr.  Wright  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  tlie  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whttten)  will  be 
recognized  for  one  and  a  half  hours,  and 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dalcota  (Mr. 
Andrews)  will  be  recognized  for  one  and 
a  half  hours. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  many  years  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  bringing  to  the  floor 
of  tlie  House  an  appropriation  bill  which 
affects  all  Americans  and,  indeed,  many 
people  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  I  first  started 
handling  this  bill  on  the  floor  there  have 
been  many  changes  in  the  world,  but  one 
tiling  has  not  changed;  it  continues  to 
be  true  that  food,  clothing,  and  shelter 
are  the  very  basis  for  human  life,  and 
that  is  what  is  provided  by  this  bill. 

It  also  continues  to  be  true  that  the 
amount  of  time  people  take  to  provide 
the  basic  necessities  of  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter  largely  determines  the  stand- 
ard of  living  they  enjoy,  because  the  less 
time  it  takes  to  secure  the  basic  things 
the  more  time  that  is  available  for  other 
things.  Our  counti-y  has  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  history  because  we 
spend  less  time  providing  these  basic 
necessities  than  any  other  country  in 
history. 

SUMMARY    B7    TTILE 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  those  brief  open- 
ing remarks,  I  would  like  to  summarize 
the  bill.  The  bill  is  divided  into  four  ma- 
jor titles — a  division  which  Is  designed 
to  demonstrate  the  general  impact  of  the 
appropriation.  Such  a  division  is  by  no 
means  precise  and  is  subject  to  indi- 
vidual interpretation  because  of  the  mul- 
tiple benefits  derived  from  the  programs 
funded  in  this  bill. 

The  bill  provides  $813  million  for  the 
regular  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  13.3  billion  to  restore  cap- 
ital Impairment  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  and  $386  million  for 
rural  development  activities;  $1  billion 
is  included  for  environmental  activities, 
of  which  $514  million  Is  for  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  $322  mil- 
lion is  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
The  $3  billion  for  consumer  programs  In- 
cludes $166  million  for  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  $30  million  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  $31  mil- 
lion for  the  new  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission.  The  consumer  pro- 
grams also  Include  $2.2  billion  for  food 
stamps.  In  all  the  bill  totals  $9.4  billion, 
which  Is  $120  million  below  the  budget 


estimates  and  $3.3  billion  below  the  1973 
appropriation. 

There  are  many  changes  between  the 
fiscal  year  1973  and  1974  bills  because  of 
legislative  actions  of  Congress  such  as 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1972  (Public  Law  92- 
500)  which  have  changed  the  financing 
sources  of  many  of  the  programs  in  the 
bill  from  a  direct  to  an  indirect  basis. 
The  principal  changes  and  their  effect  on 
the  budget  totals  are  discussed  in  the 
following  siunmary  and  in  the  detailed 
statements  which  follow  in  the  report. 

TITLE  I — AGRICULTURAL  PROGRAMS 

Title  I  includes  $813  million  for. the 
regular  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  including  administration,  re- 
search, extension,  marketing,  and  other 
programs.  $454  million  is  included  for 
the- "Food  for  Peace"  program.  $175  mil- 
lion for  meat  and  poultry  uispection,  and 
S3. 3  billion  is  included  for  the  reimburse- 
ment for  net  realized  losses  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  which,  as  is 
explained  elsewhere  in  the  report,  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  consumer. 

TITLE  n RL'RAL  DEVELOPIIENT  PROGRAMS 

Title  n  provides  $758  million  for  in- 
sured loans  for  Rural  Electric  and  Tele- 
plione  Systems,  but  these  funds  are  no 
longer  a  direct  charge  against  the  budget 
because  the  Rm-al  Electrification  Act 
(P.L.  93-32)  removes  these  loans  from 
direct  govenmient  financing.  The  title 
also  includes  $150  million,  of  which  $120 
million  is  prior  year  funds,  for  water  and 
sewer  grants  which  are  essential  if  the 
riu-al  to  luban  migration,  with  all  its  at- 
tendant social  problems,  is  to  be  reduced. 
The  bm  includes  $314  million  in  direct 
appropriations  for  FHA  programs,  in- 
cluding administration,  and  $2.8  billion 
in  direct  and  insured  loans.  There  ai-e 
more  changes  in  title  II  in  comparison 
to  last  year  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  bill.  These  changes  reflect  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Rural  Development  Act  (Pi. 
92-419)  and  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  (PJi.  93-32),  which  take  many  pro- 
grams out  of  the  budget.  Thus,  title  II 
includes  a  total  of  $386  million  in  direct 
appropriations,  and  $3.6  biUion  in  the 
direct  and  insured  loan  programs. 
TiTLK  m — xnvibonmentaj:,  programs 

Title  HI  includes  $516  million  for  the 
programs  of  the  Enviroiunental  Protec- 
tion Agency  and  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality.  In  addition,  $600  milUon, 
which  is  not  included  in  the  totals,  is 
provided  for  the  liquidation  of  contract 
authority  in  the  EPA  construction  pro- 
grams. The  programs  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  and  the  Agricultural  Con- 
servation Program  (REAP) — which  both 
date  back  to  the  1930's  before  concern 
for  the  environment  became  fashion- 
able— total  $492  million.  The  total  for 
title  m  exceeds  $1  billion.  This  is  a  con- 
vincing demonstration  of  the  Commit- 
tee's concern  for  the  environment. 

TITLE   IV — CONSITMEB    PROGRAMS 

Title  IV  includes  $166  million  for  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  $30  mil- 
lion for  the  Federal  Trade  C(»iunission, 
and  $31  million  for  the  new  Consmner 
Product  Safety  Commission  which  is 
funded  for  the  first  time  in  this  bill.  $1.5 
billion.  Including  section  32  funds  wlilch 


are  not  included  In  the  totals,  is  provided 
for  child  nutrition  programs,  and  $2.2 
billion  for  the  food  stamp  program.  The 
total  for  title  IV,  the  second  largest  title 
in  the  bill,  Is  in  excess  of  $3  billion. 

AGRICULTimE    BASIC    TO    US    ALL 

The  Committee,  In  dealing  with  the 
appropriation  for  agriculture  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1974,  has  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  those  engaged  in  agri- 
cultme,  while  only  approximately  five 
percent  of  the  American  people,  continue 
to  constitute  labor's  and  industry's  big- 
gest market  and  provide  for  the  consumer 
his  greatest  bargain. 

In  view  of  various  developments  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  we  must  now  be  espe- 
cially mindful  of  our  agricultural  poli- 
cies which  for  years  have  made  this  na- 
tion the  "Bread  Basket"  of  the  world.  In 
any  new  legislation  we  must  carefully 
evaluate  recent  events  which  might  tend 
to  influence  some  to  abandon  the  tried 
and  true  principles  which  have  Messed 
this  Nation  with  an  abiuidance  of  pxire, 
wholesome  food  thi-oughout  our  history. 

THE    DANGERS   OF    A    OEPRESSIOH 

Majiy  of  us  are  Inclined  to  forget  that 
the  seeds  of  the  great  depression  of  the 
1930's  were  sown  in  the  agricultural  de- 
pression of  the  1920's  which  followed  the 
Fii-st  World  War.  The  failure  to  maintain 
farm  exports  or  to  support  farm  prices 
and  income  during  tills  period,  and  thus 
to  maintain  farmers'  purchasing  power, 
weakened  banking  and  business  thiough- 
out  the  coimtry.  It  was  graphically  illus- 
trated in  1921,  in  1929,  and  again  in 
1937  that,  if  the  farmers'  prices  and  pur- 
chasing power  collapsed,  the  whole  econ- 
omy suffers  both  in  the  cities  and  in  the 
rural  areas.  An  analysis  of  these  past 
crises  indicates  that  the  drop  in  piir- 
chasing  power  of  those  engaged  in  agri- 
culture not  only  wrecked  farming,  but 
dragged  down  the  economy  of  the  whole 
Nation. 

Agi-icultiu-al  activity  continues  to  be 
the  base  of  our  overall  economy,  and  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  have  continuing 
prosperity.  Each  depression  we  have  had 
has  originated  with  a  break  In  farm 
purchasing  power  and  the  farm  pro- 
grams themselves  have  resulted  from 
efforts  to  restore  that  purchasing  power 
after  the  depression  of  the  late  20's 
and  early  30 's.  From  that  time  on 
they  have  been  continued  for  the  purpose 
of  sustaining  farm  purchasing  power 
that  we  might  maintain  our  overall 
economy,  and  insure  an  adequate  food 
supply. 

Today  three  out  of  every  ten  jobs  in 
our  coimtry  are  related  directly  or  in- 
directly to  agriculture.  So  we  can  easily 
see  labor's  and  industry's  direct  interest 
in  a  healthy  farm  economy.  Without  ade- 
quate purchasing  power,  farmers  will  not 
be  able  to  purchase  the  products  of  labor 
and  industry. 

FARMERS,   THE    WORLD'S    GREATEST   GAMBLERS 

Farmers'  Investment  in  total  assets  to- 
tals over  $341  billion,  equal  to  roughly 
one-half  of  the  market  value  of  all  cor- 
porate stocks  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change; or  to  about  three-fifths  of  the 
value  of  the  capital  assets  of  all  corpora- 
tions in  the  United  States.  Everytime  the 
farmer  plants  a  crop,  he  risks  all  these 
assets  accumulated  through  many  years. 
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His  return  on  his  equity  was  only  about 
3.6  percent  inl971. 

PRODUCTION    FOR    PLENTY 

In  addition  to  maintaining  farm  pur- 
chasing power,  we  must  also  produce  a 
sufficient  supply  of  food  to  meet  domes- 
tic needs  and  provide  for  export  markets. 
We  must  have  reserves  for  domestic  and 
world  use,  and  must  be  careful  that  in 
our  efforts  to  maintain  price  we  do  not 
unnecessarily  limit  supply.  To  meet  that 
requirement  we  must  follow  a  policy  of 
producing  over  and  beyond  the  bare  es- 
sentiaLs.  Buyers,  foreign  and  domestic, 
want  a  consistent  supplier  in  lean  as  well 
as  good  years.  The  Committee  recognizes 
that  to  follow  such  a  course  must  result 
in  supplies  surplus  to  domestic  needs. 
These  surpluses  can  and  should  be  used 
to  meet  domestic  needs  of  the  aged  and 
of  the  many  groups  which  under  present 
law  receive  Pood  Stamps  and  other  as- 
sistance. Without  adequate  supplies, 
Food  Stamps  create  an  extra  demand  for 
a  .«!hort  supply.  It  doeisn't  do  much  good 
to  have  Food  Stamps  or  even  dollars  if 
the  shelves  are  bare.  Evidence  of  this  is  to 
be  found  in  some  existing  high  prices 
of  farm  products  which  come  about  pri- 
marily because  the  supply  is  short.  To 
chastise  the  farmer  is  not  the  way  to 
increase  the  food  supply.  Most  of  the 
quoted  high  prices  come  after  the  com- 
modity is  out  the  farmer's  hands. 

PROMOTION  OF   r.S.   FOREIGN   POLICY 

We  all  need  to  remember  also  that 
agricultural  export  sales  ^ill  reach  $11 
billion  In  fiscal  year  1973.  This  is  one  of 
the  few  bright  spots  in  our  overall  prob- 
lem of  a  negative  balance  of  trade.  An 
abundant  supply  of  food  can  also  be  a 
material  Influence  for  international  good 
will  and  improved  relationships  •with 
other  nations.  It  constitutes  a  major  force 
in  foreign  affairs  and  a  gieat  asset  to- 
ward good  International  relationships. 
For  these  reasons,  the  committee  believes 
a  return  to  a  situation  of  abundant  food 
supply  to  be  absolutely  requii-ed. 

THE  DANGER  OF  UNWISE  REVISION  OF  THE  I  ARM 
PROGRAM 

The  farm  progi-am  must  be  based  on 
long-range  projections.  Agilcultural  pro- 
duction is  Influenced  by  many  factors. 
During  the  past  several  years  there  have 
been  some  sui-pluses  which  have  caused 
some  concern.  But  on  the  whole  these 
surpluses  are  om-  own  fault.  We  have 
caused  them  by  surrendering  many  for- 
eign markets  to  our  former  customers, 
who  are  now  our  competitors.  For  various 
reasons  the  situation  has  changed  di'a- 
matically  during  the  past  year  to  the  ex- 
tent that  our  surpluses  are  at  an  all  time 
low.  This  situation  coupled  with  the  in- 
crease in  food  prices  has  given  rise  to  rec- 
ommendations for  drastic  revision  of  the 
farm  program  in  general.  This  could  be 
a  great  mistake.  Take  for  example  the 
export  situation  which  existed  in  1972. 
Our  high  exports  were  due  to  a  large  ex- 
tent to  adverse  weather  which  prevailed 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  This  situation 
could  change  materially  within  the  next 
few  years. 

If,  In  the  light  of  the  current  demand 
for  food,  we  expect  the  farmer  to  increase 
his  investment  and  expand  his  operations 
so  that  he  will  be  able  to  supply  this 
demand,  we  cannot  expect  him  to  carry 


all  the  risk.  Past  experience  has  proved 
that  supply  and  demand  for  agricultural 
production  is  not  consistent  year  in  and 
year  out. 

This  country  has  the  capacity  to  pro- 
duce and  it  is  essential  that  we  do.  When 
we  have  that  production  we  must  enter 
the  competitive  markets  of  the  world  to 
assure  its  distribution.  Othei-wise.  we 
may  again  be  plagued  with  excessive 
sui-pluses  or  we  may  be  faced  with  a 
severe  short  age  in  our  food  supply  if  the 
farmer  is  not  sufBciently  certain  of  a  rea- 
sonable return  on  his  investment  and 
diastically  reduces  production. 

THE    WAY    TO    INCRE.1SE    F.MIM    INCOME 

A  majority  of  the  committee  believes 
that  we  must  return  to  protecting  farm- 
ers' income  by  loan  or  by  purchase.  Since 
farm  income  is  the  total  of  volume  times 
price  less  cost,  we  must  see  that  the  sum 
total  constitutes  such  a  percentage  of 
parity  as  will  keep  a  sufficient  number 
of  our  people  engaged  in  agi-iculture  both 
to  maintain  purchasing  power  and  to  en- 
able them  to  keep  producing  for  the  con- 
sumer. 

With  a  constantly  increasing  cost,  we 
have  followed  the  policy  of  trying  to  get 
price  at  the  marketplace  by  reducing 
volume.  Tills  has  not  worked,  as  shown 
by  the  fact  that  dming  the  period  of 
3965-72  an  average  of  about  409,000 
people  have  left  the  farm  each  year. 

It  may  be  that  the  present  2.9  million 
farms  left  in  tliis  country  will  remain  in 
operation,  even  so,  we  are  already  in 
trouble,  and  if  oui"  policies  force  this 
exodus  to  resume,  we  will  mdeed  be  faced 
with  a  vei-y  serious  problem. 

A  major  cause  of  this  migration  is  that 
the  return  which  the  farmer  has  received 
from  the  net  value  of  his  farm  invest- 
ment lias  declined  to  approximately  3.6 
percent.  Lack  of  modern  conveniences  in 
rural  areas  has  also  been  perhaps  some- 
thing of  a  factor.  The  committee  has 
tried  to  correct  tliis  by  restoring  action 
programs  to  develop  rural  areas,  with 
water  and  sewers,  rural  electrification 
and  other  progiams  which  will  make  life 
in  the  country  more  nearly  equal  to  life 
in  the  city. 

The  commitLee  recognizes  that  a  farm 
program  providing  for  more  than  ade- 
quate production  in  order  to  meet  domes- 
tic and  foreign  needs  must  be  so  geared 
as  to  have  the  Government  shaie  the 
risks  of  suipluses.  Tlie  Government 
should  stand  ready,  so  far  as  perishable 
commodities  are  concerned,  to  buy  up  the 
sm-plus  so  as  to  strengthen  the  market. 
Storables,  or  nonperisliablcs.  such  as 
grain  and  cotton  should  be  taken  off  the 
mai'ket,  or  sold  overseas,  so  as  not  to  de- 
press domestic  prices.  Policies  of  tliis 
tj-pe  would  encourage  production  wliile 
protecting  the  farmer  from  bankruptcy. 

It  is  the  belief  of  a  majority  of  the 
committee  that  the  authority  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  its 
charter  and  under  the  law  sliould  be 
fully  utilized  to  this  end  if  necessary.  Not 
only  that,  but  the  records  clearly  show 
that  it  is  essential  that  the  Co:nmodity 
Credit  Corporation — with  its  sales  man- 
ager, a  position  created  by  this  commit- 
tee— should  be  utilized  fully,  if  necessary, 
in  protecting  the  U.S.  share  of  world 
markets  since  under  present  internation- 


al trade  conditions  we  are  up  against 
government-to-govemment  trading.  The 
last  several  years  have  demonstrated 
clearly  that  private  industry  alone,  in 
many  cases  with  international  connec- 
tions, has  been  unable  and  occasionally 
unwilling  to  maintain  the  fair  U.S.  shai'j 
ol  world  m-Trkets. 

SUBSIDIES     lO     THE    CONSUllF.R 

The  committee  would  point  out  th^t 
the  .TO-callcd  "farm  subsidies"  now  exiiit- 
tpg  are  really  "con.'rumer  sub.sidies.' 
Thoy  are  necessarj'  because  other  laws 
protect  labor  and  industry,  and  agricul- 
tui-e  must  have  similar  protection  in  th? 
n?me  of  equity.  Labor  is  protected  by  a 
minimum  wage,  and  the  bargainins 
povver  of  the  unions  results  in  contract? 
vdiich  arsure  an  increasing  share  of  the 
national  income  dollar  to  labor.  Industry, 
in  turn,  receives  tax  credits  and  is  able 
to  mark  up  its  co.'^t  by  a  percentape  for  ii  -•• 
own  profit  and  ther?by  protect  its  share 
of  the  total.  With  the  national  income 
dollar  limited,  it  leaves  those  engaged  in 
agriculture  dependent  upon  what't  left. 
According  to  the  Economic  Report  of  the 
Piesident  for  1973,  the  farm  or  agricul- 
tural share  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct has  dropped  from  7  percent  in  1950 
to  3  percent  in  1972. 

Tliis  situation  has  led  the  government 
to  adopt  a  .system  of  payments  to  make 
i;p  the  difference,  leaving  those  engaged 
in  agriculture  dependent  upon  an  an- 
riual  appropriation  by  tlie  Congress  for 
all  tlieu*  profit  and  pait  of  tlieir  cost. 
Tliis  program  is  subjected  to  unjust  crit- 
icism. As  the  above  discussion  has  tried 
to  indicate,  the  "subsidy"  program  is  in 
reaUty  to  offset  the  disproportionate 
.share  of  the  Federal  income  dollar  that 
goes  to  industry  and  labor.  While  it  is 
identified  with  those  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture, it  is  really  a  subsidy  to  industry  and 
labor  who  thus  get  cheaper  raw  mate- 
rials at  the  exi>ense  of  the  farmer  or  per- 
haps the  trcasurj-.  If  this  savings  were 
passed  on,  then  the  farm  payments 
would  ultimately  be  a  "consumer  sub- 
sidy." 

The  committee  v.ould  also  point  out 
that  the  consumers  of  our  urban  nation 
are  constantly  tlireateued  by  the  move- 
ment of  people  from  aericultuie.  We  are 
becoming  more  and  more  dependent 
upon  imports,  panicularly  in  vegetables 
and  perishables.  For  example,  informa- 
tion provided  the  committee  Indicates 
that  Mexico  now  supplies  61  percent  of 
U.S.  winter  tomatoes  versus  30  percent  in 
1964.  If  this  trend  continues,  then  we 
will  be  in  danger  of  having  the  price  o: 
our  food  supply  determined  by  others. 

FOOD   IS    STILL   OL^R   BIGGEST  BARGAIN 

As  a  result  of  recent  increases  in  the 
price  of  food  at  the  market,  concerted 
attention  has  been  given  to  agricidture. 
There  are  many  not  entirely  familiar 
with  all  the  facts  involved  who  are  de- 
manding stringent  price  controls  on 
food,  the  elimination  of  all  farm  pay- 
ments, and  who  feel  that  the  farmer  is 
getting  the  major  poilion  of  the  food 
dollar. 

Some  pertinent  facts  to  be  considered 
in  this  comiection  are: 

Less  than  16  percent  of  total  UJ3.  dis- 
posable income  goes  for  food.  This  Is 
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lower  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world  and  the  lowest  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

One  day's  wages  in  1952  would  buy  14.4 
pounds  of  "choice"  beef — in  February 
1973  it  would  buy  23.2  pounds. 

Out  of  every  10  dollars  the  consumer 
spends  in  retail  stores  for  U.S.  farm- 
grown  food.  6  dollars  pays  for  the  mar- 
keting— which  includcj  everything  done 
with  food  between  the  farm  and  store. 

Those  who  attribute  the  recent  in- 
crease in  food  prices  to  the  farmer  fall 
to  give  adequate  consideration  to  other 
influences  which  have  had  a  direct  effect 
on  our  food  costs  in  the  last  year.  Prob- 
ably the  most  important  is  the  factor  of 
inflation  or  the  declining  value  of  the 
dollar.  Notwitlistanding.  the  price  of  food 
during  the  past  10  years  has  not  in- 
creased as  rapidly  as  other  prices. 

Another  important  factor  is  our  in- 
creasing export  of  commodities.  Total 
farm  exports  in  fiscal  year  1973  are  esti- 
mated to  be  in  excess  of  $11  billion,  an 
all-time  record.  Foreign  housewives  are 
now  competing  with  American  house- 
wives for  the  world's  limited  supply  of 
food,  and  under  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand  this  results  in  higher  prices. 


Practice 


The  adverse  w  eather  conditions  which 
prevailed  over  major  sections  of  the 
country  during  the  fall  of  1972  and  the 
early  months  of  1973  have  also  been  a 
factor.  Harvest  was  delayed  or  prevented 
in  many  instances.  Severe  winter  condi- 
tions resulted  in  hea\T  losses  of  cattle, 
thus  further  reducing  the  supply  in  the 
face  of  increasing  demand. 

When  all  these  factors  are  considered, 
two  things  become  apparent.  First,  even 
at  current  piices,  food  is  our  biggest  bar- 
gain. Second,  many  of  the  factors  which 
have  caased  increased  food  costs  may 
be  temporary  and  we  shouldn't  make 
ba.=;ic  changes  in  the  farm  program  on 
the  basis  of  these  one-time  occurrences. 

CONntlBUTIONS    OF   TrIE    ACniCULTURAI. 
CONSERVATION    PHOGRAM     (REAP) 

The  committee  has  always  endorsed 
a  vigorous  and  effective  soil  consei'vatlon 
activity  as  part  of  the  farm  program. 
Actual  experience  has  substantiated  the 
prudence  of  this  philosophy.  Under  the 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program 
(REAP),  more  than  1  million  farmers 
contributed  about  70  percent  of  the  cost 
(including  labor)  of  various  conservation 
practices.  Some  of  the  accomplishments 
of  this  program  are  as  follows: 


Wil*r  impoundment  reservoirs  constructed  to  reduce  erosion,  distribute 
crazing,  conserve  vegetative  cover  and  wildlife,  or  provide  fire  protection 
and  other  agricultural  uses. 

Terraces  constructed  to  reduce  eror.ion.  consmve  water,  or  prevent  or  abate 
pollution. 

Stripcropping  systems  established  tj  reduce  vjtnd  or  water  erosion  or  to 
prevent  or  abate  pollution. 

Permanent  sod  waterways  established  to  redjce  eiosion.  safely  dispose  of 
excess  runoff,  or  prevent  or  abate  pollution. 

Competitive  shrubs  controlled  on  range  or  pasture  to  permit  growth  of 
adequate  cover  for  erosion  control  and  to  conserve  water. 

Trees  and  shrubs  planted  for  forestry  purposes,  erosion  control,  or  environ- 
mental enhancement. 

Forest  free  stands  improved  for  forcstr/  purposes  or  environmental  en- 
hancement. 

Wildlife    conservation 

Animal  waste  and  solid  waste  pollution  abatement  structures  (lagoons, 
storage,  diversions,  and  other) 

Sediment  pollution-abatement  structurss  or  runoff  control  TOasures 

Other   pollution-abatement    practices  L.. 


Total  accom- 

plishments 

Unit 

1936-71 

Structures 

2.  201,  000 

Acres 

32.  301,  000 

Acres 

114,  051.  000 

Acres 

1.  152,  000 

Aces 

62,  697,  000 

Acres 

5,  258,  000 

Acres 

4,  358,  000 

Acres    served 

'  12,  685,  000 

Number 

=  5,  578,  000 

Acres  served 

»  388,  000 

Acres  served 

»  137,  000 

»  1962-71.  inclusive,  with  certain  data  estimated. 
»  1970  and  1971  only. 

A  review  of  the  foregoing  examples 
clearly  demonstrates  that  these  practices 
are  long-range  conservation  measures 
which  are  beneficial  to  the  general  public. 

.ACTION  PROGRAMS  ARE  THE  MOST  rFFECTIVE 
RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

It  is  vitally  urgent  that  the  develop- 
ment of  rural  areas  proceed  at  the  maxi- 
mum possible  rate.  Migration  from  the 
farm  has  been  at  a  vei"y  high  rate.  Dur- 
hig  the  period  1965-1972  the  average 
decline  in  farm  population  has  been  409,- 
000  persons  a  year.  The  number  of  farms 
has  decreased  from  3.257.000  in  1966  to 
2.870.000  in  1972.  Not  only  does  this  mi- 
gration drastically  reduce  the  supply  of 
labor  needed  in  rural  areas,  but  in  the 
majority  of  instances  these  Individuals 
move  to  the  cities  and  greatly  inciease 
the  urban  problems  we  are  experiencing. 
The  provision  of  funds  for  necessary  fa- 
cilities in  rural  areas,  such  as  electric 


power,  water  and  sewer  facilities  and 
nouslng,  is  a  much  better  investment 
than  to  have  to  use  the  funds  later  to 
combat  social  problems  in  urban  areas. 

The  Rural  Development  Act  (P.L.  92- 
419)  was  enacted  August  30, 1972.  Several 
members  of  this  committee  sponsored 
and  strongly  supported  that  legislation 
being  aware  of  the  vital  unfulfilled  needs 
in  this  area  and  believing  that  the  pro- 
visions of  that  legislation  would  enhance 
programs  currently  in  effect. 

However,  while  the  Committee  sup- 
ports the  general  puiposes  of  the  Rural 
Development  Act.  It  does  not  approve  of 
the  elimination  or  restriction  of  many 
existing  i-ural  development  programs  for 
the  substitution  of  a  fine  title,  without 
concrete  plans  and  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  reduced  to  the 
concept  that  the  greatest  need  is  an  edu- 
cational program.  What  the  record  shows 


is  that  the  need  is  for  water  and  sewer 
facilities  and  modem  homes  and  home 
conveniences. 

The  committee  fully  subscribes  to  the 
concept  of  the  Rural  Development  Act  as 
passed  by  the  Congress,  but  insists  on 
and  has  provided  for  the  continuance  of 
existing  action  programs  which  provide 
for  modern  housing,  for  water  and  sewer 
grants  aird  loans,  and  for  electrification 
loans.  The  work  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  and  the  Agricultural  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  Service,  in 
rumiing  the  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program  (called  REAP  until  eliminated 
on  December  26,  1972  by  executive  or- 
der) ,  has  also  been  continued  since  these 
programs  help  enhance  the  quality  of 
rural  life  and  thus  keep  farmers  on  the 
farm. 

The  committee  will  be  favorably  in- 
clined to  further  fund  the  activities  pro- 
vided by  the  Rural  Development  Act 
when  a  workable  plan  is  presented  for 
specific  and  definite  program  actions  to 
meet  the  objectives  of  the  Act. 

REGULATORY   AGENCIES    NEED    FACTS 

This  bill  funds  some  of  the  principal 
regulatory  agencies,  including  the  Fed- 
eral meat  and  poulti-y  Inspection  pro- 
gram, the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
the  new  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. Each  of  these  agencies  ha^  tre- 
mendous individual  power  over  every 
aspect  of  American  life.  The  combined 
effect  of  these  agencies  is  even  greater, 
especially  if  one  considers  in  addition 
other  agencies  such  as  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration 
which  are  funded  in  other  bills. 

If  all  of  these  agencies  were  to  use  all 
of  their  power,  the  economy  could  become 
immobilized.  This  can  only  be  avoided  if 
these  agencies  use  their  power  respon- 
sibly acting  only  on  the  basis  of  scientific 
fact  and  with  due  consideration  to  the 
economic  and  social  impact  of  their  deci- 
sions. They  must  always  proceed  with  a 
sense  of  priorities,  placing  that  which  is 
dangerous  to  health  ahead  of  that  which 
is  merely  imdesirable  or  unesthetic. 

There  must  also  be  a  consideration  of 
the  competitive  effects  of  regulatory  deci- 
sions. Many  small  businesses  are  having 
difficulty  complyuig  with  the  complex 
regulations  being  promulgated.  They 
should  receive  all  permissible  help  or  else 
the  result  may  be  the  achieving  of  one 
set  of  social  objectives  at  the  expense  of 
another.  The  maintenance  of  competi- 
tion— a  goal  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission— may  be  endangered  by  edicts 
of  the  EPA  or  FDA  or  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission. 

The  goal  of  increasing  exports  may  also 
be  hampered  by  excessive  regulation.  The 
committee  has  heard  allegations  that 
some  foreign  countries  are  trymg  to 
entice  American  industry  overseas  by 
establishing  less  stringent  regulatory 
policies.  The  new  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act  tacitly  recognizes  this  problem 
by  permitting  different  export  standards. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  also 
becoming  concerned  about  this  problem. 

CONCERN    FOR    THE    ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  environmental 
concerns  reached  national  prominence 
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a  few  years  ago  it  was  common  practice 
to  speak  of  "spaceship  Earth"  and  to 
think  of  the  environment  as  a  "closed 
cycle."  People  began  to  realize,  many  for 
the  first  time,  that  a  relationship  exists 
between  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  land. 
People  also  began  to  reali2«  that  what- 
ever pollutants  we  remove  from  one  mu^ 
go  into  one  or  both  of  the  others.  How, 
then,  should  we  approach  the  problem? 

Logically,  we  should  attempt  to  reduce 
pollution  to  its  most  unobjectionable 
form.  PXirthermore,  we  should  set  our 
priorities  for  doing  this.  We  should  at- 
tempt to  first  take  care  of  that  which  rep- 
resents a  hazard  to  human  health  and 
tlim  set  about  to  take  care  of  that  which 
is  merely  undesirable.  Again,  being  logical 
and  using  our  common  sense,  we  would 
look  at  the  imdesirable  in  terms  of  how 
we  could  spend  our  money  to  get  the 
greatest  amoimt  of  enviroimieutal  im- 
provement per  dollar  invested. 

Congress  recognized  the  need  to  do 
something  about  our  enviromnent  and 
passed  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  The  stated  purposes  of  the  act 
are: 

To  declare  a  national  policy  which  wUl  en- 
courage productive  and  enjoyable  harmony 
between  man  and  bis  environment:  to  pro- 
mote efforts  which  wlU  prevent  or  eliminate 
damage  to  the  environment  and  biosphere 
and  stlmulat*  the  health  and  welfare  of  man; 
to  enrich  the  understanding  of  the  ecological 
systems  and  natiiral  resources  Important  to 
ttoe  Nation.  •  •  • 

TOTAL  IMPACT  MUST  BE  CONSIDEaXO 

Then  foUowed  a  period  when  the  Con- 
gress passed  many  additional  laws.  These 
laws  reflected  the  feelings  of  the  Na- 
tion and  the  Congress  and  express  their 
earnest  desire  to  improve  and  restore 
the  environment.  However,  these  new 
laws  for  the  most  part  did  not  address 
the  total  environment,  instead  they  ad- 
dressed an  individual  environmental 
problem.  We  have  passed  air  laws,  we 
have  passed  water  laws,  we  have  passed 
solid  waste  laws,  we  have  passed  noise 
laws,  we  have  probably  pas»sd  too  many 
laws.  By  pas;ing  these  laws  we  have 
tended  to  some  degree  to  look  at  the 
environment  with  tunnel  vision. 

Because  we  have  approached  the  prob- 
lem of  improving  and  restoring  the  en- 
vironment on  a  piecemeal  basis,  we  In 
many  cases  have  forced  or  encouraged 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
look  at  the  action  and  Ignore  the  reac- 
tion, thereby  totally  disregarding  the 
premise  on  which  the  environmental 
movement  was  based — that  we  must  deal 
with  the  total  environment.  An  example 
of  this  dilemma  can  be  found  In  the 
opinion  written  by  Judge  Wirmer,  UJ3. 
District  Court,  Denver,  Colo.,  in  the  case 
of  Anaconda  against  Ruckelshaus. 

Compliance  with  the  Administrator's 
proposed  emission  limitation  would  cre- 
ate additional  pollution  problems  includ- 
ing problems  of  water  pollution,  solid 
waste  disposal  problems  and  air  pollu- 
tion problems  having  to  do  with  the 
quarrying,  transportation  and  the  haul- 
ing of  limestone  and  other  similar  mate- 
rials. These  problems  are  directly  related 
to  the  resultant  production  of  a  stag- 
gering quantity  of  unsalable  sulfuric 
acid  which  would  thi-eaten  water  pollu- 


tion. None  of  these  problems  has  been 
studied  or  considered  by  the  Administra- 
tor or  by  any  member  of  his  staff. 

Increasingly,  we  are  seeing  more  and 
more  examples  of  our  failure  to  consider 
our  "total  environment."  Likewise,  many 
actitms  have  been  taken  where  there  is 
reason  to  beUeve  that  the  costs  may 
outweigh  the  bwiefits. 

tt!87    BILLION   TO   CLEAN   UP   THE   ENVIRONMENT 

Testimony  before  the  committee  this 
year  indicated  that  In  order  to  meet  the 
pollution  problems  and  the  standards  as- 
sc»ciated  with  air  pollution,  water  pollu- 
tion and  solid  waste  disposal  over  the 
next  decade  the  country  will  have  to 
spend  about  $287  billion.  By  setting 
standards  that  are  perhaps  too  high,  we 
have  forced  massive  expenditures  that 
mp.y  result  in  only  modest  Improvements. 
Not  only  is  there  a  problem  of  cost,  but 
the  Congress  has  passed  laws  based  on 
technology  that  does  not  exist,  acting 
much  hke  the  person  who  contacted  the 
Patent  OfiBce  and  asked  for  a  list  of 
things  that  had  not  been  Invented. 

The  hearing  record  this  year  shows 
strong  evidence  that  actions  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  In  carry- 
ing out  these  laws  have  contributed  to 
the  energy  crisis,  have  increased  the 
damage  from  floods  because  of  the  delay 
of  flood  and  soil  conservation  projects, 
have  increased  the  cost  of  production  of 
food  thereby  contributing  to  higher  con- 
sumer prices,  and  have  greatly  Increased 
the  danger  to  human  health  by  harming 
DDT,  which  according  to  testimony  has 
never  Injured  a  himian  being.  In  addi- 
tion, actions  by  the  Agency  have  placed 
American  industry  and  American  agri- 
culture at  a  competitive  disadvantage 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

ENERGY  CRISIS 

The  committee  Is  convinced  that  the 
Envii-onmental  Protection  Agency  has 
played  a  major  role  in  the  ciu-rent  energy 
crisis.  The  approval  by  the  Agency  of 
overly  restrictive  State  plans,  which  call 
for  the  meeting  of  primary  and  second- 
ary ambient  air  standards  at  the  same 
time,  has  resulted  in  the  need  for  Indus- 
try to  convert  from  coal  to  low  sulfur 
fuels.  This  increased  requirement  for  oil 
and  gas  has  been  a  major  contributor  to 
oiu-  current  fuel  problems. 

In  addition,  the  automobile  emission 
control  standards  imposed  by  the  Agency 
have  greatly  Increased  the  requirements 
for  gasoline,  which  is  also  in  shdrt  sup- 
ply and  will  probably  require  rationing. 

The  energy  crisis  has  major  implica- 
tions with  regard  to  our  counti-y's  na- 
tional security,  foreign  policy  and  bal- 
ance of  trade.  These  implications  were 
not  considered  by  the  Agency  in  setting 
the  standards  and  approving  the  plans 
that  led  to  the  problem.  The  potential 
impact  on  the  economic  and  social  well- 
being  of  this  Nation  of  actions  by  the 
Agency  is  so  great  that  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  the  Agency  be  required  to 
consider  the  Impact  of  their  actions. 

AUTOMOBILE    PEBPORMANCE 

Emission  control  standards  Issued  by 
the  Agency,  at  the  direction  of  the  Con- 
gi-ess  have  created  serious  problems  for 
the  American  consumer.  By  setting  dead- 
lines that  called  for  the  development  of 


new  technology,  the  automobile  com- 
panies, according  to  testimony  before 
the  committee,  were  forced  to  proceed 
with  the  devel(^>ment  of  the  costly  cata- 
lytic exhaust  c<Hiverters. 

Had  sufficient  time  been  allotted  to 
meet  the  standards,  then  the  autcnnobile 
companies  could  have  devoted  their  re- 
search funds  to  alternative  types  of  clean 
burning  engines.  Instead,  deadlines  were 
set  that  did  not  provide  sufficient  time 
for  development  of  alternative  types  of 
engines  and  the  American  corLsumer  has 
ended  up  with  an  automobile  that  costs 
significantly  more  to  buy,  significantly 
more  to  maintain,  will  provide  poor  fuel 
economy,  with  a  reduction  in  perform- 
ance. 

The  committee  recommends  an  In- 
crease of  $2,000,000  for  research  on  al- 
ternative types  of  clean  burning  engines 
so  that  the  Agency  can  accelerate  this 
Important  program. 

OVERLY    RESTRICTTVE    STANDARES 

The  committee  is  extremely  concerned 
Uiat  the  Agency,  in  some  of  its  regula- 
tory or  standard-setting  activities,  may 
be  placing  too  httle  emphasis  on  the  envl- 
roimiental  and  ecuinomic  impact  of  such 
actions.  Increasingly,  questions  are  beins 
raised  that  certain  actions  by  the  Agency 
have  been  addressed  to  the  elimination 
of  one  specific  source  of  pollution  with- 
out giving  sufficient  consideration  of  the 
overall  impact  on  the  environment.  Many 
times  these  actions  have  actually  proven 
detrimental.  Reportedly,  some  abatement 
actions  have  resulted  In  a  reduction  of  air 
pollution  while  at  the  same  time  sig- 
nificantly Increasing  water  poDutlon  or 
solid  waste.  Some  standards  or  regula- 
tions have  resulted  In  modest  reductions 
In  pollution  while  at  the  same  time  caus- 
ing enormous  Increases  In  energy  re- 
quu-ements,  thereby  increasing  pollution 
and  raw  material  usage. 

The  Agency  also  has  to  approve  many 
of  the  State  standards  or  regulations  to 
see  that  they  equal  or  exceed  Federal 
standards  or  regulations.  The  committee 
Is  concerned  that  the  Agency  does  not 
consider  the  economic  and  environmental 
impact  of  these  State  standards.  Re- 
portedly, the  Agency  will  disapprove 
State  standards  if  they  are  too  loose  but 
will  approve  State  plans  that  are  too 
restrictive.  For  example,  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee  indicates  that  In  the 
case  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  most  States 
designed  their  plans  to  attain  or  surpa.<^s 
the  secondary  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ards by  1975,  which  Is  more  than  the 
Clean  Air  Act  requires.  Reports  prepared 
for  the  committee  Indicate  that  these 
overly  restrictive  standards  have  played 
a  major  role  in  the  current  energy  short- 
age of  the  Nation. 

The  committee  has  also  been  advised 
that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has 
had  to  Include  $43  million  In  tlielr  budget 
for  cooling  towers  for  a  nuclear  power- 
plant  under  construction  In  Alabama. 
These  cooling  towers  are  required  be- 
cause the  State  of  Alabama  has  currently 
set  water  temperature  standards  that  re- 
quire discharge  temperatures  lower  than 
the  natural  temperature  of  the  river. 

NEED  roc  A  SENSE  OF  BALANCX 

By  not  using  a  commonsense  ap- 
proach and  by  not  thinking  in  terms  of 
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the  total  environment,  by  looking  at  the 
trees  rather  than  the  forest,  we  may  well 
end  up  creating  an  environmental  back- 
lash which  could  put  an  end  to  all  the 
momentum  we've  gained  in  recent  years 
in  oiu"  efforts  to  improve  and  restore  oui' 
environment. 

Therefore,  since  this  committee  is  the 
only  committee  that  reviews  all  of  EPA's 
programs,  we  have  made  several  recom- 
momentum  we  have  gained  in  recent 
years  in  our  efforts  to  improve  and  re- 
store our  environment. 

ECONOMIC  AND  ENVIRONMrNTAl.  1?TPACT 
STATEMENTS 

The  committee  feels  that  If  the  Agency 
had  considered  environmental  and  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  both  their  stand- 
ards and  the  State  standards  which  they 
approved,  many  of  the  problems  we  are 
now  faced  with  might  not  have  occurred. 
Therefore,  the  committee  has  included 
funds  and  language  In  the  bill  to  require 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
consider  the  environmental  impact  along 
with  the  economic  and  technical  con- 
siderations of  their  actions,  except  where 
prohibited  by  law,  as  authorized  by  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 

DELAT    INCREASES    COST    AND    POLLUTION 

Testimony  has  convinced  the  commit- 
tee that  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  delay 
results  from  the  pre.sent  procedures  in- 
volving the  preparation  of  environmental 
impact  statements  as  required  by  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act.  The 
committee  in  no  way  objects  to  the  prep- 
aration of  impact  statements  and  in 
fact  strongly  supports  the  intent  of  the 
National  Enviiormiental  Policy  Act.  The 
problems,  the  committee  is  convinced, 
rest  more  with  the  present  procedures 
involved  in  the  impact  statement  review 
process. 

At  the  present  time  impact  statements 
are  prepared  by  an  agency  at  the  oper- 
ating level.  The  statements  then  move 
up  the  management  review  chain  prior 
to  their  release  as  a  draft  impact  state- 
ment. This  procedure  by  itself  is  time 
consuming.  After  the  draft  statement  is 
approved  by  the  Agency  internally,  it  is 
forwarded  to  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  and  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  for  their  review  and 
comment. 

The  review  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  may  take  60  to  90  days, 
or  in  some  cases,  even  longer.  The  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  reviews  the 
same  draft  statement,  but  is  not  required 
to  comment. 

The  record  reveals  that  man>'  of  the 
comments  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  are  negative  in  nature.  In 
these  cases,  additional  delay  is  encoun- 
tered while  EPA's  comments  are  re- 
viewed and  the  plans  adjusted,  where 
practical,  to  comply  with  EPA's  objec- 
tions. In  addition,  the  Agency  will  often 
keep  a  draft  statement  for  60  or  90  days 
or  even  longer,  and  in  some  cases,  even 
ask  for  an  extension  in  the  review  time 
and  then  return  the  draft  statement  with 
no  comments. 

All  of  this  creates  unnecessai-y  delay 
in  the  planning  process  and  escalates  the 
cost  uiu-easonably.  The  major  problem 
frequently  Is  not  with  the  preparation 
of  the  statements,  but  rather  v\ith  the 


lengthy  review  process  which  increases 
costs  and  contributes  toward  shortages 
and  delay. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  STATEMENT  REVIEW 
GROUP 

Therefore,  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended steps  to  speed  up  the  process. 
The  committee  has  provided  $250,000 
and  14  positions  in  the  budget  of  the 
En\'ironmental  Protection  Agency  to 
supplement  existing  personnel  and  re- 
sources. Four  of  these  positions  would 
be  located  in  Washington  and  one  each 
would  be  located  in  the  10  regional  offices 
of  the  Agency.  These  high  level  special- 
ists would  work  with  agencies,  such  as 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Sei-vice,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, during  the  initial  planning 
stages  of  a  project  when  mutually  agi-ee- 
able  with  and  requested  by  the  initiating 
agency  so  that  the  views  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  could  be  con- 
sidered during  the  project  development 
stage.  These  individuals  would  have  suffi- 
cient autliority  to  comment  in  behalf  of 
tlie  Agency.  In  addition,  they  would  be- 
come fully  familiar  with  the  project  as 
it  is  being  developed,  thereby  eliminating 
the  current  practice  of  review  by  indi- 
viduals who  are  totally  unfamiliar  with 
the  project  and  must  do,  or  at  least 
should  do,  a  great  deal  of  preparatory 
research.  In  addition,  the  recommenda- 
tion would  serve  to  eliminate  the  need 
for  someone  here  in  Washington  to  com- 
ment on  the  environmental  aspects  of  a 
project  hundreds  or  perhaps  even  several 
thousands  of  miles  from  Wasliington,  in 
an  area  of  the  country  he  may  never 
have  seen. 

With  this  procedure  the  committee 
would  expert  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  reduce  the  formal  re- 
view process  from  months  down  to  days. 

In  those  cases  where  an  environmen- 
tal impact  statement  is  required  in  con- 
nection with  a  project  that  is  already 
under  construction,  the  cost/benefit 
ratio  should  be  based  on  the  cost  to  com- 
plete the  project  versus  the  total  bene- 
fits of  the  project.  The  review  of  impact 
statements  prepared  for  ongoing  proj- 
ects should  in  no  event  exceed  10  work- 
ing days. 

SUBSTIl'UTE   CHE?,tICALS 

Last  year,  in  the  report  on  the  fiscal 
year  1973  appropriation  bill,  the  com- 
mittee took  note  of  the  Administra,tor*s 
questionable  action  regarding  the  ban- 
ning of  DDT.  In  taking  that  action,  the 
Administrator  overrode  the  findings  of 
the  Federal  hearing  examiner,  who 
ruled,  based  on  the  evidence  at  hand, 
that  no  reason  existed  for  banning 
DDT. 
The  committee  concluded  that: 
The  Committee  Is  convinced  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator's decision  on  DDT  raises  serious 
questions.  DDT  has  been  widely  used 
throughout  the  world  and  has  reportedly 
saved  millions  of  human  lives  through  in- 
creased food  production  and  disease  eradica- 
tion. According  to  information  provided  to 
the  Committee,  throughout  the  many  years 
of  use,  DDT  has  produced  no  known  harm- 
ful effect  to  human  health  when  properly 
used.  The  decision  is  within  the  power  oif 
the  Administrator  though  doubtless  this 
matter  will  eventually  ha-.-e  to  be  settled 
bv  the  courts. 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Administrator 
says  that  In  many  respects  the  best  sub- 
stitutes constitute  a  real  hazard — so  much 
so  that  he  has  asked  the  Committee,  and 
the  Committee  has  acted  favorably,  for  a 
training  program  for  the  substitutes. 

He  plans  to  turn  to  substitutes  with 
which  we  have  far  less  experience,  are 
readily  admitted  to  be  highly  toxic,  and  re- 
quire a  far  greater  frequency  of  application 
for  a  lesser  result. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  this 
year  further  substantiated  the  ques- 
tionableness  of  replacing  a  chemical 
that  over  a  period  of  30-some  years  has 
produced  no  known  harmful  effects  to 
humans  with  chemicals  about  which 
little  is  known  other  than  they  can  be 
highly  toxic  to  humans. 

In  the  Administrator's  ban  on  DDT  he 
stated  that: 

The  activity  of  DDT  in  the  food  chain  and 
Its  impact  on  organisms  .  .  .  constitute  an 
unknown,  unquantlflable  risk  to  man  and 
lower  organisms. 

Banning  a  chemical  to  which  500  mil- 
lion people  have  been  exposed  without  a 
single  confirmed  case  of  illness  being  at- 
tributed to  it — according  to  the  World 
Health  Organization — and  replacing 
that  chemical  with  chemicals  that  are 
known  to  be  highly  toxic  to  man  is  truly 
an  incredible  decision.  In  fact,  the  Ad- 
ministrator's findings  regarding  the 
reconunended  substitute  stated  that  the 
recommended  substitute  is  dangerous  to 
users  and  presents  a  risk  to  them — how- 
ever— an  opportunity  to  train  users  will 
minimize  the  risk  and  keep  down  the 
number  of  accidents. 

■UNSUPPORTABLE   PRIORmES 

A  decision  that  a  chemical  must  be 
banned  because  it  "may"  or  "could,"  or 
stating  it  another  way,  "may  not"  or 
"could  not"  be  a  threat  to  wildlife  and 
replacing  it  with  a  chemical  that  "is" 
dangerous  to  humans  would  seem  to 
represent  a  clearly  unsupportable  set  of 
priorities. 

The  committee  calls  for  a  complete 
and  thorough  review  based  on  scientific 
evidence  of  the  decision  harming  DDT, 
taking  into  consideration  all  the  costs 
and  benefits  and  the  importance  of  pro- 
tecting the  Nation's  supply  of  food  and 
fiber.  The  need  for  this  review  is  ampli- 
fied by  a  recent  statement  by  the  Pi'esi- 
dent  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences concerning  the  testimony  at  the 
DDT  hearing: 

Two-thirds  of  what  I  read  I  can  only  call 
trash;  It  was  not  science. 

The  committee  recommends  adding  $5 
million  to  the  bill  for  trie  testing  of  sub- 
stitute chemicals.  By  providing  this 
money  the  conunittee  will  expect  the 
Agency  to  avoid  taking  actions  based  on 
insufficient  knowledge  like  they  have 
done  in  the  past. 

ARBITRARY    DEADLINES 

The  committee  is  extremely  concerned 
about  the  proliferation  of  legislation 
being  passed  by  the  Congress  which 
places  arbitrary  deadlines  on  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  Some  of 
these  deadlines  have  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  require  an  invention  or  the  develop- 
ment of  new  technology  by  a  given  date. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  indi- 
cates that  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
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Act  Amendments  of  1972  impose  over  40 
deadlines  on  the  Agency.  The  Federal 
Envii-onmental  Pesticide  Control  Act  of 
1972  imposes  additional  deadlines,  as 
does  the  Noise  Control  Act.  In  addition 
tlie  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  and  the 
Clean  Air  Act  also  contain  numerous 
deadlines. 

In  many  cases,  these  legislative  dead- 
lines have  been  imposed  upon  the 
Agency  after  passage  of  the  annual  ap- 
propriation bill.  Since  the  deadlines  are 
mandated  in  the  law,  the  Agency  must 
often  use  resources  from  other  high- 
priority  progi-ams  to  comply  with  the 
law.  This  was  the  case  recently  when  the 
Agency  proposed  to  transfer  S6  million 
from  the  solid  waste  program  and  $3.5 
million  from  the  Great  Lakes  program  to 
comply  with  deadlines  imposed  by  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  and 
the  Noise  Control  Act.  The  committee 
directed  the  Agency  not  to  transfer 
funds  from  these  high-priority  programs 
and  recommended  instead  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  to  meet  these  new  leg- 
islative mandates. 

The  committee  is  convinced  that  many 
of  these  arbitrary  deadlines  are  forcing 
the  Agency  to  frequently  make  un.sound 
decisions  or  to  take  ill-conceived  actions. 
The  use  of  deadlines  in  statutes  or  regu- 
lations may  help  to  encourage  a  develop- 
ment, but  the  use  of  deadlines  to  attempt 
to  force  new  Inventions  or  new  discover- 
ies would  appear  to  be  impractical.  The 
committee  is  convinced  that  the  exces- 
sive use  of  deadlines  results  in  the  clas.si- 
cal  situation  of  "haste  makes  wa.ste." 

Therefore,  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended language  in  the  bill  providing 
that  funds  may  not  be  transferred  to 
meet  deadlines.  During  fiscal  year  1974  if 
legislation  is  passed  calling  for  additional 
deadlines,  then  the  Agency  will  be  re- 
quired to  seek  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion. This  technique  will  preclude  the 
transfer  of  funds  and  people  from  high- 
priority  programs  merely  to  meet  a 
deadline  with  no  consideration  of  the 
priority  of  the  action  called  for  by  the 
deadline. 

STUDY  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROCRAMS 

Because  of  all  the  problems  discussed 
above,  the  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $5,000,000  for  a  complete 
and  thorough  review  of  the  programs  of 
the  Environmental  Pi*otection  Agency. 
The  studies  shall  be  conducted  mider 
contract  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  which  has  a  reputation  for  tech- 
nical>;ompetence  and  complete  objectiv- 
ity, and  shall  include,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to: 

First.  The  estimated  cost  of  pollution 
abatement  activities  over  the  next  dec- 
ade and  tlie  benefits  to  be  derived  versus 
tlie  cost.  If  we  are  to  spend  $287  billion 
over  the  next  decade,  as  estimated  by 
EPA,  how  can  we  get  the  niaxinium  pol- 
lution control  for  our  money?; 

Second.  The  degree  to  which  environ- 
mental regulations  have  contributed  or 
will  contribute  to  the  current  and  the 
long-term  energy  crisis; 

Third.  The  effect  of  emission  control 
standards  on  the  cost  and  performance 
of  automobiles.  Including  the  cost/bene- 
fit implications  of  present  standards; 

Fourth.  The  benefits  and  hazards  to 


humans  of  agricultural  and  home  use 
chemicals,  such  as  pesticides,  herbicides, 
rodenticides  and  fertilizers;  and  the  ef- 
fect on  food  and  fiber  production  and  the 
protection  of  human  health  of  the  ina- 
bility to  use  those  chemicals  now  banned 
or  restricted;  and 

Fifth.  The  utilization  of  ."scientific  and 
technical  personnel  and  the  identifica- 
tion of  policy  level  positions  that  should 
be  staffed  with  scientific  or  tcclinical 
personnel. 

The  committee  feels  that  this  study 
will  provide  tlie  information  needed  to 
better  assess  where  we  are  headed  and 
whether  or  not  the  cost  of  getting  there 
is  equal  to  the  benefits.  EPA  will  be  ex- 
pected to  submit  periodic  reports  to  the 
committee  on  the  progress  of  the.se  stud- 
ies. Copies  of  the  final  report  shall  be 
provided  to  the  appropriate  executive 
departments  and  agencies  and  to  tlie 
Congress. 

THE     NEED     FOR     SCIENTQIC     STUDIES 

The  committee  is  concerned  that  many 
decisions,  such  as  the  banning  of  DDT 
and  DES,  may  have  been  made  without 
adequate  scientific  facts. 

The  following  table  provided  the  com- 
mittee indicates  that  the  substitutes  for 
DDT  are  more  toxic  than  DDT.  The  fig- 
ures in  the  table  show  how  much  of  a 
chemical  mast  be  used  in  order  to  cause 
acute  oral  toxicity  in  rats;  in  other  words, 
the  smaller  the  figm-es  in  the  table,  the 
more  toxic  the  chemical.  Tlierefore,  the 
table  shows  that  DDT  is  the  least  toxic 
of  all  the  chemicals  listed. 

COMPARATIVE  ACUTE  ORAL  TOXICITY  fOR  RATS  OF 
VARIOUS  CHEMICALS' 

lLO;.XmE,Kg)l 


Chemical 


Males 


Females 


DDT 

Methyl  paiathjon 

Guthion 

Aiodtin 

Lannatc  (melhomyl) 

Ethion 

EPN 

Tfithion  (methyl) 

Di-Syston  (disoltoton) 

Deiiicton 

Bidiin... - 

End!  in 

Monitor 

Thimet(pliorate) 

Phosphamidon 

Th!0d3n  (Endosulfan) 

Parathlon 

Temic  (aldicirb)- 


217.0 


14.0 

24.0 

13.0 

11.0 

17.0 

20.0 

(2«.0) 

65.0 

27.0 

36.0 

7.7 

98.0 

120.0 

6.8 

2.3 

6.2 

2.5 

21.0 

16.0 

18.0 

7.5 

15.6 

13.0 

2.3 

1.1 

24.0 

24.0 

43.0 

18.0 

13.0 

3.6 

.8 

.6 

1  Source:  Exlspsion  Service.  U.S.  Dep^rlriient  ot  Ag'icul'ure. 

Similarly,  the  committee  asked  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  how  much 
of  a  banned  substance  a  human  would 
have  to  consume  to  equal  the  amoiuits 
given  experimental  animals.  The  Acting 
Commissioner  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration replied  as  follows  in  a  let- 
ter of  May  17. 1973: 

The  following  are  Ingredients  that  have 
bpen  banned  as  a  result  of  the  lack  of  proof 
of  safety,  and  because  they  Induced  cancer 
in  laboratory  testing  of  animals.  The  equiv- 
alencies of  required  intake  by  man  of  af- 
fected products  are,  of  course.  Just  simple 
mathematical  projections.  They  are  Intend- 
ed only  to  provide  a  general  perspective  of 
required  consumption  based  on  the  levels  of 
carcinogens  used  in  lalwratory  experiments. 

Cyclaniate. — \  12-ounce  bottle  of  soft 
drink  may  have  contained  from  one- 


fourth  to  1  gram  of  sodium  cyclamate. 
An  adult  would  have  had  to  drink  from 
138  to  552  12-ounce  bottles  of  soft  drink 
a  day  to  get  an  amount  comparable  to 
that  causing  effects  in  mice  and  rats. 

Oil  of  Calamus. — In  order  to  get  an 
amount  comparable  to  that  which  caused 
effects  in  rats,  a  person  would  have  to 
drink  250  quarts  of  vermouth  per  day. 

Safiole. —  person  would  have  to  drink 
613  12-ounce  bottles  of  root  beer  flavoied 
soft  drink  or  eat  220  pounds  o  hard 
candy  per  day  to  get  an  amount  com- 
parable to  that  which  caused  effects  in 
rats. 

1.2  -  dihydro-2,2.4-trimetliylquinohne: 
polymerized. — A  plasticizer  used  in  pack- 
aging material.  If  all  foods  in  the  diet 
were  to  be  pa<^^kaged  in  tliis  material,  a 
person  would  have  to  eat  300,000  time.s 
the  average  daily  diet  to  get  an  amount 
comparable  to  that  which  caased  effects 
in  rats. 

4.4'-meth.vlenebls  (2-chloroanaline) . — 
A  plastic  curing  agent  used  in  food  con- 
tact surfaces.  If  all  foods  in  the  diet  were 
exiiosed  to  this  material,  a  person  would 
have  to  eat  100,000  times  the  average 
daily  diet  to  get  an  amount  comparable 
to  that  whicJi  caused  effects  in  rats. 

DES. — Based  on  Undings  of  5  percent 
of  liver  samples  containing  2  ppb  of 
DES.  and  assuming  tliat  2  percent  of  tlie 
average  diet  is  beef  liver,  a  person  would 
have  to  consume  5  million  poimds  of 
li\'er  per  year  for  50  years  to  equal  the 
intake  from  one  treatment  of  day-after 
oral  contraceptives. 

E.vaniples  such  as  tlie.se,  wliich  tran^- 
late  abstract  scientific  studies  into  their 
real-life  equivalents,  help  illustrate  why 
commonsense  Is  needed.  The  regulatory 
agencies  under  this  bill  should  try  to  in- 
clude such  examples  in  future  decisioiis 
so  that  the  public  will  not  become  un- 
duly alarmed. 

COMMITTLE    ACTIONS    TO    INSURE 
B.ILANCEa   DECISIONS 

Because  of  these  concerns,  the  com- 
mittee has  taken  the  following  actions 
to  help  insure  that  future  regulatory  de- 
cisions will  have  a  soiuid  scientific  and 
economic  basis: 

Provided  $200,000  for  a  study  of  the 
scientific  basis  for  the  Delaney  Clause. 

Provided  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sai-y  to  enable  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  to  establish  an  eco- 
nomic analysis  capability. 

Provided  $5,000,000  for  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  prepare  en- 
\iionmental  and  economic  impact  .state- 
ments on  all  of  their  actions. 

Provided  $5,000,000  for  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  conduct  a  com- 
plete review,  analysis,  and  evaluation  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
and  to  make  appropriate  recommenda- 
tions. 

Provided  $1,000,000  to  the  National  In- 
dustrial Pollution  Control  Comicil  to 
study  the  effects  of  environmental  re- 
quii'ements  on  the  comiietitive  position 
of  American  business. 

There  are  three  committee  amend- 
ments that  we  propose  to  offer  today  to 
this  bill  which  I  think  will  prevent  much 
of  the  dissension  and  differences  of  view 
that  have  prevailed. 

Tlie  first   amendment   concerns    the 
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Rural  Development  Act  which  was  jxist 
recently  passed  by  the  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President.  Certainly  noth- 
ing had  more  support  throughout  the 
Congress  and  throughout  the  country 
than  the  development  of  rural  America, 
because  we  all  recognize  that  the  Rural 
Development  Act  was  intended  to  pro- 
V  ide  programs  to  help  keep  rural  Amer- 
ica strong,  which  in  turn  would  prevent 
the  aggravation  of  many  city  problems 
by  keeping  more  and  more  rural  people 
from  flocking  into  the  cities  which  are 
already  too  crowded. 

The  President's  budget  included  $200 
million  for  industrial  development  loans, 
and  $100  million  for  community  facility 
loans. 

But  we  found  that  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  had  used  the  Rural 
Development  Act  to  justify  freezing  all 
the  programs  that  were  already  in  exist- 
ence to  aid  in  the  development  of  rural 
America. 

Funds  for  water  grants  and  sewage 
grants  had  been  frozen. 

Housing  was  frozen. 

We  asked  Mr.  William  Erwin,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Rural  Development,  in  the 
hearings  before  our  committee:  "What 
plans  do  you  have  for  us  to  replace  these 
action  programs  which  have  been  elimi- 
nated?" At  that  time  he  was  not  able 
to  satisfactorily  answer  that  question. 
This  is  no  reflection  on  Mr.  Erwin,  who 
is  a  very  capable  person.  But  at  the  time 
he  appeared  before  the  committee  he 
had  not  had  time  to  develop  any  definite 
plans.  That  being  the  case,  the  committee 
took  money  that  was  sent  down  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  for 
rural  development  in  the  abstract,  and 
put  it  back  into  the  action  programs  such 
as  rural  electrification,  housing,  and 
water  and  sewer  programs  that  had  been 
destroyed  or  had  been  held  up  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

We  decided  if  they  had  no  definite 
plan,  the  thing  to  do  with  the  $200  mil- 
lion for  industrial  development  was  to 
give  $20  million  for  some  experimental 
work  until  such  time  as  they  could  come 
up  with  a  definite  plan.  We  did  the  same 
tiling  with  community  development  loans 
w  hen  we  provided  $10  million  of  the  $100 
million  requested,  pending  development 
of  definite  plans.  I  have  met  with  Mr, 
Erwin  this  morning,  and  he  has  con- 
vinced me  they  have  now  come  up  with 
concrete  plans.  On  this  basis,  I  will  offer 
an  amendment  to  provide  $100  million 
for  industrial  development  loans  and  $50 
million  for  community  facility  loans. 
These  are  insured  loans,  and  these 
amendments  will  not  increase  the  budget 
totals.  I  hope  the  committee  will  support 
these  amendments. 

I  understand  there  may  be  an  amend- 
ment offered  to  provide  administrative 
funds  to  the  1890  colleges.  It  was  this 
committee  which  added  funds  above  the 
budget  in  previous  years  to  assure  that 
the  1890  colleges  received  the  funds  they 
need  and  deserve.  They  have  done  a 
marvelous  job  since  we  started  to  pro- 
vide these  additional  Government  funds 
for  research.  Up  until  this  year  we  have 
reqxxired  that  they  prove  their  project  In 
advance  so  that  they  could  get  good 
resiilts.  We  have  taken  that  provision  out 


this  year  because  they  have  done  such 
a  good  job  it  Is  no  longer  needed.  They 
have  made  tremendous  progress,  and  the 
committee  Is  proud  of  its  role  in  helping 
make  this  possible. 

A  report  came  out  that  because  of  lim- 
itation of  administrative  funds  for  the 
program  the  Cooperative  State  Research 
Service  would  not  provide  a  liaison  officer 
for  the  1890  colleges.  We  agree  there 
should  be  a  liaison  officer,  and  we  will 
expect  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
provide  a  liaison  officer.  But  this  can  be 
done  without  additional  fimds.  There  is 
no  need  for  additional  funds,  and  I  would 
oppose  such  an  amendment.  I  repeat 
again,  the  1890  colleges  are  doing  a  won- 
derful job,  and  the  department  should 
continue  to  give  them  all  the  assistance 
required. 

The  final  committee  amendment  will 
provide  $2.8  million  for  a  new  toxicologi- 
cal  laboratory  at  the  National  Center  for 
Toxicological  Research  in  Pine  Bluff, 
Ark.  The  National  Center  is  doing  im- 
portant research  on  low  dosage  testing 
of  chemicals.  It  is  hoped  that  this  re- 
search will  eventually  help  us  to  estab- 
lish standards  which  are  based  upon 
realistic  levels.  The  need  for  realistic 
standards  is  something  I  have  been  ad- 
vocating since  1965  when  I  WTote  a  book: 
"That  We  May  Live."  I  am  proud  that  in 
1965  I  pointed  out  the  need  to  do  some- 
thing about  our  environment,  but  I  said 
that  we  also  have  to  see  that  American 
industry  continues  to  produce  and  that 
our  standard  of  living  continues  at  its 
present  high  level.  I  said  we  could  easily 
get  rid  of  much  of  the  pollution  in  New 
York  City  if  all  of  the  folks  there  all 
moved  out  for  a  month,  or  quit  living. 
We  liave  to  protect  human  health,  and 
we  support  all  actions  necessary  to  do 
so.  But  we  must  also  set  priorities  put- 
ting first  things  first. 

There  are  more  than  17  Congressional 
committees  that  review  EPA  programs, 
and  more  than  20  committees  that  re- 
view FDA  programs.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  departments  and  agencies  there 
are  concerned  with  these  topics,  but 
everyone  seems  to  want  to  use  the  cur- 
rent enthusiasm  for  these  programs  to 
get  permission  to  build  a  new  laboratory. 

At  the  same  time,  we  realized  several 
years  ago  that  we  on  this  committee  and 
in  the  Congress  have  been  providing  the 
money  to  staff  the  laboratory  space  that 
we  already  have,  but  which  is  not  being 
used  because  of  personnel  ceilings  Im- 
posed by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  We  have  laboratories  all  over  the 
United  States  today  running  at  half 
blast  or  less  because  they  cannot  get  the 
personnel  under  the  ceiling  to  make  use 
of  the  facility.  So  this  year  when  the 
FDA  came  before  us  for  funds  for  a  labo- 
ratory in  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  we  had  in  our 
minds  the  question  of  doing  something 
now,  quickly,  using  facilities  that  are 
already  available,  and  not  going  out  and 
building  new  facilities. 

Since  that  time  we  have  discussed  the 
matter  further,  and  the  Administration 
is  convinced  that  they  have  a  need  for 
this  laboratory  and  that  it  is  at  the  right 
location.  On  the  basis  of  this  additional 
information,  we  expect  to  offer  an 
amendment  that  will  provide  $2.8  mil- 


lion for  the  Pine  Bluff  Laboratory.  In 
doing  that,  we  realize  that  it  will  take 
time  to  complete  it.  It  cannot  be  ready 
until  Jvdy  of  1976. 

I  see  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  Jim  Delaney,  on  the  floor. 
The  Delaney  amendment  I  think  is 
known  as  far  and  wide  in  this  country  as 
any  one  piece  of  legislation  of  which  I 
know.  I  want  to  say  f mther  that  it  repre- 
sents one  of  the  finest  provisions  I  ever 
knew  to  be  in  the  law  of  the  land,  but 
when  it  was  passed  we  had  measuring 
devices  which  would  show  50  parts  per 
billion  as  "the  practical  equivalent  of 
zero."  We  now  have  devices  which  can 
measure  50  parts  per  trillion,  or  1,000 
times  more  sensitive.  When  the  law  was 
first  passed,  things  could  be  at  zero  and 
we  could  have  a  zero  tolerance,  but  now 
I  have  become  convinced  there  is  no  pos- 
sible chance  of  anything  having  a  zero 
tolerance  because  the  instruments  we 
have  now  are  so  sensitive,  as  was  de- 
scribed to  our  committee,  that  they 
could  isolate  a  dime  in  a  billion  dollars 
or  separate  1  second  from  100  years. 
When  we  get  measuring  devices  that 
sensitive,  we  can  find  a  trace  of  anything 
in  almost  anything. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  in  this 
committee  provided  for  a  study  of  the 
Delaney  amendment.  After  conferring 
with  the  distinguished  author  of  that 
amendment,  I  personally  have  agreed 
that  we  can  accept  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  which  will  enable  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  to  bring  together  the  ex- 
isting information  so  we  may  have  it  in 
one  place  so  we  may  decide  what  we  want 
to  do. 

The  problem  we  have  again  is  that 
with  the  changing  times  and  with  the 
instrvunents  we  have  which  have  become 
so  sensitive  we  can  find  traces  of  any- 
thing any  place  any  time,  we  need  to  do 
something,  and  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Delaney  will  enable  us  to  do  some- 
thing without  causing  further  delay. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  niinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  does 
the  gentleman  mean  when  he  says  it  is 
the  intentioa  to  bring  this  research  to- 
gether? There  are  five  or  six  agencies  now 
performing  the  kind  of  research  that  is 
implicit  in  the  gentleman's  statement. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  gentleman  has 
just  answered  his  own  question.  It  is  to 
bring  together  the  information  those  five 
or  six  agencies  have  so  we  will  have  it  in 
one  place. 

Mr.  YATES.  In  what  way  will  they 
bring  it  together?  For  instance  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Cancer  is  conduct- 
ing certain  research  and  the  National 
Environmental  Agency  Is.  Other  agen- 
cies are  doing  the  same. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  When  we  say  bring  it 
together,  it  is  a  country  boy's  expression 
meaning  to  bring  it  together  in  one  place 
and  look  at  it.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  the  gentleman  wants  them  to 
coordinate  the  research  then? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Once  we  get  it  to- 
gether they  might  consider  that  is  the 
thing  to  do  and  we  might  agree.  Cer- 
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talnly  I  am  not  going  to  do  anything 
without  consulting  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment. We  do  not  know  where  to  start 
now  because  we  have  six  or  eight  agencies 
dealing  with  it  in  vaiious  stages  of  de- 
velopment, but  we  do  not  have  any  cen- 
tral place  to  bring  it  together. 

I  was  trying  to  say  we  are  going  to  do 
these  things  to  bring  existing  informa- 
tion together  and  to  formulate  the  ques- 
tions about  what  do  we  do  next. 

There  is  one  other  problem  which  con- 
cerns me.  I  read  in  today's  paper  that 
the  President  of  tlie  United  States  is 
thinking  about  stopping  the  export  of 
American  food  so  that  we  will  have 
plenty  to  eat  at  home.  Let  us  analyze 
that.  I  am  sure  he  means  well.  I  am 
sure  the  statement  probably  is  correct. 
But  if  we  are  short  of  food,  if  prices  are 
too  high,  there  is  one  answer :  More  pro- 
duction. 

More  production  means  tliere  has  to 
be  profit  for  the  fellow  who  produces  the 
food.  I  was  here  during  World  War  n 
when  we  kept  cotton  production  in  the 
United  States  at  46  cents  a  pound  but 
sent  it  abroad  for  $1.40.  I  say  to  the 
Members  what  we  need  to  do  is  to  pro- 
mote increased  production  and  not  chas- 
tise and  kick  around  those  who  are  al- 
ready producing. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
we  have  had  what  some  consider  tremen- 
dously high  prices  on  beef.  The  Com- 
mittee's report  shows  that  actually  we 
have  some  of  the  least  expensive  beef  in 
the  world.  But  we  would  all  agree  that 
even  lower  prices  will  be  good.  What  Is 
going  to  cause  that  to  happen?  More 
meat;  not  chastising  tlie  producer  so 
that  he  does  like  you  smd  I  and  moves 
to  town.  We  need  to  fix  it  so  that  it  is 
more  attractive  for  him  to  produce  more 
beef  so  the  prices  will  go  down. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  WHUTEN.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield, 
after  I  give  one  more  example  of  what  I 
am  talking  about. 

I  apologize  for  using  such  a  simple 
illustration,  but  farm  income,  the  per- 
centage of  the  gross  national  product 
that  goes  to  farmers,  has  decreased  from 
7  percent  20  years  ago  to  3  percent  today. 

Members  will  say,  "So  what?"  I  say 
this  is  the  reason  we  have  had  an  average 
over  a  20-year  period  of  more  than  400,- 
000  leaving  the  farm  every  year.  If  this 
exodus  continues,  how  are  we  going  to 
eat?  I  say  we  have  to  have  fair  prices  to 
encourage  the  farmer  to  continue  farm- 
ing, or  they  will  all  leave  and  then  we  wDl 
have  really  high  food  prices. 

Let  us  look  at  it  another  way. 

Investments  in  agriculture  have  now 
reached  the  astronomical  figure  of  over 
$341  billion,  which  is  roughly  equal 
to  one-half  the  market  value  of  all 
the  stock  on  all  the  stock  markets  of  the 
United  States,  or  about  three-fifths  of 
the  value  of  the  capital  assets  of  all 
corporations  in  the  United  States. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  something 
else:  those  in  agriculture  have  gotten 
down  to  the  point  where  they  are  getting 
a  retiim  on  their  investments  of  only 
3.6  percent.  Unless  we  get  back  to  the 
time  of  kings  and  the  time  of  tyrants, 
we  cannot  make  a  fellow  stay  on  the 


farm  against  his  will  and  farm  xmtil  )ie 
goes  broke.  He  will  sell  it  to  some  sub- 
divider  and  move  to  town  and  get  on 
some  of  the  various  government  pro- 
grams to  keep  him  eating,  and  he  can 
do  it  in  every  State  I  know  of. 

Three  and  three-tenths  billion  dollars 
in  this  bill  is  to  restore  capital  im- 
pairment of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  Many  ask:  Why  do  we  have 
that  provision  in  the  bill? 

Because  we  have  a  law  that  .«ays  to  the 
farmer  "you  have  to  sell  your  farm  prod- 
ucts at  world  prices,"  but  when  he  buj's 
a  cotton  picker  or  any  piece  of  equip- 
ment or  hires  labor,  he  has  to  pay  Amer- 
ican prices  which  are  much  higher. 

Under  the  Agiicultui-al  Act  of  1970,  we 
promised  him  "You  sell  to  the  textile 
mills  of  the  United  States  at  world  prices, 
and  we  will  make  up  the  difference 
through  an  annual  appropriation." 

I  voted  against  that  bill  because  I  knew 
that  it  would  result  in  the  attacks  which 
can  be  read  in  the  daily  press  everyday, 
but  that  is  the  situation.  Luckily,  that 
law  runs  out  this  year,  and  they  are  writ- 
ing a  new  one. 

The  amendment  to  limit  payments  to 
$20,000  seems  to  me  to  be  out  of  place 
here,  because  this  law  expires  and  we  are 
writing  a  new  act,  and  we  should  keep  the 
promises  we  made  in  the  1970  Act  until 
a  new  law  replaces  it. 

I  said  then  and  I  say  now  that  it  is  a 
bad  thing  wlien  those  engaged  in  agi-i- 
culture  have  t'  depend  on  an  annual  ap- 
propi-iations  from  Congress  for  part  of 
their  cost  and  for  all  of  their  profits.  Are 
the  Members  surprised  that  over  400.000 
leave  the  fann  every  year?  I  am  not.  If 
we  do  not  wake  up  and  realize  that  this 
5  percent  or  less  takes  care  of  all  these 
basic  needs  which  enable  the  rest  of  us 
to  live  so  well,  and  enables  the  rest  of  us 
to  do  something  else,  we  will  one  day  find 
they  are  no  longer  farming  and  we  will 
all  be  in  trouble. 

I  know  that  I  hear  every  year  folks 
refer  to  the  farm  program  as  though  it 
were  a  relief  program  for  those  engaged 
in  agriculture. 

Do  Members  know  why  the  first  farm 
progiam  was  passed?  Study  the  histoiT- 
Farm  purchasing  power  went  down  to 
such  a  low  level  in  the  1920's  and  1930's 
that  they  did  not  buy  anything.  When 
they  did  not  buy  anything  industry  could 
not  sell  anything.  When  industry  could 
not  sell  anything  they  could  not  hire 
anybody,  and  it  pulled  us  all  down  to  the 
great  depression.  That  is  the  reason  why 
it  happened. 

The  farm  program  was  written  to  re- 
store the  purchasing  power  of  those  en- 
gaged in  agriculture.  When  they  got  to 
where  they  could  buy,  it  worked  on  up  to 
the  top,  and  we  have  had  prosperity  ever 
since. 

But  it  seems  as  if  we  have  to  have  a 
war  or  depression  about  once  every  gen- 
eration, because  the  new  people  who 
come  along  will  not  believe  history.  I  say 
we  should  believe  in  history,  and  should 
not  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  We 
should  avoid  unwise  revision  of  the  farm 
program. 

I  say  to  the  Members  that  we  have 
brought  to  the  House  a  bill  which  at- 
tempts to  take  care  of  many,  many 
things.  One  of  the  things  that  we  have 


restored  is  the  agricultural  conservation 
program,  which  was  started  in  the  1930's. 

I  grant  that  every  man  should  take 
care  of  tlie  land  to  which  he  has  title  in 
his  lifetime  for  liis  children,  for  my  chil- 
dren, and  for  all  of  us,  but  the  recoids 
show  that  they  have  not. 

Our  supply  of  land  has  gone  down  to 
less  tlian  50  jiercent  of  what  it  was.  No 
longer  can  a  man  wear  a  farm  out  and 
have  it  said,  "Move  We.st,  young  man." 

We  started  this  program,  and  this  pro- 
gram reached  such  proportions  that  a 
great  part  of  this  great  Nation  of  ouis 
was  restored.  Thousands  of  dams  were 
built,  to  put  in  water,  so  that  we  could 
gi-ow  cattle  with  the  use  of  those  pools. 
MilUons  and  millions  of  miles  of  terraces 
were  built.  Erosion  was  stopped. 

We  got  1.1  million  Americans  to  put 
up  about  70  percent  of  the  money  to  do 
this  work.  And  then  all  of  a  sudden,  on 
December  26,  this  program  was  ended  by 
Executive  Order  without  the  consent  or 
even  consultation  with  the  Congress,  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  on  September 
29  the  administration  had  announced  it 
would  approve  a  program  for  $140  mil- 
lion. 

I  should  like  to  read  to  the  Members 
a  statement  from  a  speech  of  mine  whieli 
was  quoted  by  a  Virginia  newspaper  on 
June  5,  1973. 

This  is  addres.sed  to  me.  It  says: 

Sir:  The  local  county  paper  quoted  from 
one  of  your  tallcs  on  April  19. 

We  knew  you  would  be  interested  that  we 
feel  the  same  wny. 

Let  me  read  tliis  quote : 
.  We  could  leave  to  our  children  all  the 
money  in  the  world,  and  a  womout  land,  and 
in  effect  we  would  leave  them  nothing.  On 
the  other  hand.  If  we  leave  them  rich  land 
with  soil  erosion  stopped,  with  rivers  and 
harbors  free  of  pollution,  and  our  hlll.sldes 
once  again  in  trees,  they'll  make  it  fine  what- 
cyi^  our  financial  plight,  for  with  a  rich 
country  behind  them,  they  could  establish 
their  own  flimncial  system. 

Tliink  about  it.  What  could  be  more 
important?  That  is  why  we  have  again 
i-estored  tlie  agricultural  conservation 
progi-am. 

I  deplore  the  fact  that  some  folks  have 
been  so  shortsighted  in  recent  weeks  as 
to  criticize  folks  of  wealth  who  put  up  70 
percent  of  the  cost  of  restoring  land  for 
future  genei"ations.  My  goodness,  they 
are  a  whole  lot  ahead  of  the  rich  men  we 
read  about  in  the  Bible.  If  they  can  get 
the  rich  people  to  put  up  70  percent  of 
the  cost  to  preserve  the  land  for  the  fu- 
ture they  deserve  to  be  commended,  and 
the  fellow  who  gets  them  to  do  it  deserves 
a  pat  on  the  back. 

My  friends,  I  could  talk  on  and  on,  but 
we  have  to  finish  this  bill  tonight. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  <Mr. 
Written)  yield? 

Ml-.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <Mr.  Strattoh). 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  gen- 
eral question,  rather  than  one  directed 
to  this  particular  bill.  But  it  is  stimulated 
by  this  bill. 

The  gentleman  is  the  cochairman  of 
what  I  regard  as  a  ver>-  important  group, 
one  that  has  been  set  up  to  try  to  estab- 
lish certain  budgetary  procedures  for  the 
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Congress:  and  I,  for  one,  am  disturbed 
to  hear  that  2  weeks  from  the  beginning 
of  fiscal  year  1974  this  House  and  the 
other  body,  too.  for  that  matter,  seem  to 
liave  done  very  little  Indeed  to  act  rai  the 
recommendations  of  the  gentleman's 
committee. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man could  tell  us  in  that  connectirai  to 
what  extent  this  appropriation  bill,  taken 
with  the  previous  one  that  has  passed 
tlie  House,  and  the  other  appropriations 
tills  that  may  be  in  the  mill  within  tlie 
House  Committee  are  moving  in  the  di- 
rection of  staying  under  the  $268  bil- 
lion ceiling  which  the  leadership  in  this 
House  and  in  the  other  body  both  said 
last  Jsmuary  they  wanted  to  follow  out, 
but  for  which  we  have  been  unable  to 
establish  procedures  to  carry  out? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  that  this  bill  is  under  the  budget  by 
$120  million  and  is  $3.5  billion  below  last 
year.  I  also  will  state  this:  It  is  surpris- 
ing perhaps  to  the  Members  of  Congress, 
but  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
kept  its  total  appropriations  under  the 
budget  for  20  years.  It  Is  in  the  other 
areas  where  Congress  has  exceeded  the 
budget,  as  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
knows,  through  backdoor  spending  and 
various  and  sundry  otlier  means. 

The  bill  which  tlie  gentleman  refers 
to  has  not  been  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  and  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  talk  to  the  chairman.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida,  Mr.  Pepper,  a  distinguished 
member  of  that  committee,  told  me 
yesterday  that  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  have  discussed  it.  They 
are  going  to  have  an  early  hearing,  and 
he  hopes  that  it  will  be  a  full  hearing 
and  it  will  be  a  fair  hearing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton) 
that  we  have  stayed  below  the  budget, 
but  it  takes  more  than  that  to  accom- 
plish what  he  refers  to,  because  we  have 
done  that;  we  have  stayed  below  the 
budget  for  20  years. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Cliairman,  is  it 
a  fair  statement  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  does 
not  expect  this  budget  control  bill  will 
be  enacted  this  year  and,  therefore,  we 
are  likely  to  have  to  depend  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  again  if  we 
really  mean  to  stay  below  these  ceilings 
which  we  have  establislied  for  ourselves? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
always  tried  to  have  high  expectations, 
and  I  have  heard  promises,  some  of  which 
I  take  with  a  grain  of  salt. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik). 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Whitten)  whether  there  is 
any  money  in  this  bill  for  the  export  sub- 
sidy programs.  I  am  not  talking  about 
food  for  peace;  I  am  talking  about  the 
export  subsidies  that  accompanied  the 
Soviet  wheat  deal. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Fimds  in  this  bill  are 
for  restoration  of  losses  by  CCC  for  fis- 
cal year  1972.  That  was  prior  to  the  ac- 
tual Russian  wheat  sale. 


So  insofar  as  any  direct  moneys  in  this 
bill,  I  do  not  know  of  any.  There  may  be, 
but  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

May  I  say  that  on  the  Russian  wheat 
deal  I  do  not  personally  feel  that  it  would 
have  made  a  whole  lot  of  difference 
whether  people  knew  about  it  in  advance 
or  not,  because  the  international  opera- 
tors know  in  advance  practically  every- 
thing that  is  occurring  in  the  world.  I  do 
tiiink  v.e  made  a  serious  mistake  in  that 
deal,  however.  We  sold  $1,100,000,000 
worth  of  grain  to  the  Russians,  spread 
over  a  period  of  3  years,  and  the  terms 
were  not  favorable.  We  should  have 
spread  the  deliveries  over  a  period  of  3 
years. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Cliairman,  I  jdeld  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  first  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
cultural. Environmental  and  Consumer 
Protection  for  his  penetrating  and  accu- 
rate analysis  of  this  most  impoitant  ap- 
propriations bill.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  has  no  peer 
in  this  field.  His  vast  knov.ledge,  gained 
from  years  of  experience,  his  sincere  in- 
terest and  deep  imderstanding  of  the 
problems  of  farmers  and  niral  people 
have  made  it  possible  for  this  committee 
to  present  a  biU  for  our  consideration 
that  will  adequately  meet  the  needs  of 
fanners,  rural  people,  and  all  the  con- 
sumers of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  we  have  kept  the  fund- 
ing well  within  the  proposed  budget  ceil- 
ing. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  question  the 
gentleman  just  raised  could  be  answered 
in  this  way:  That  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  kept  the  funding  level 
$3.2  billion  below  last  year.  It  is  beyond 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  where 
these  problems  come. 

From  the  outset  of  our  hearings  last 
February,  we  believed  that  ours  was  a 
bigger  job  than  just  funding  a  few  farm 
and  rural  programs,  along  with  the  en- 
vironmental functions  on  a  routine  basis. 
We  in  the  field  of  agriculture  were  con- 
vinced then — as  most  everyone  else  is 
now — that  we  had  a  responsibility  to  the 
whole  Nation — to  every  consumer — and 
to  every  other  coimtry  who  has  need  of 
our  food  and  fiber  and  is  able  to  pay 
for  it. 

Today,  at  long  last,  the  public  is  start- 
ing to  understand  the  incredibly  impor- 
tant role  the  farmer  plays  in  our  national 
life — ^his  contribution  to  our  national 
well-being  and  security — his  contribution 
to  our  international  relations. 

Our  Nation's  agricultural  plant  is  un- 
surpassed in  the  world  for  its  productiv- 
ity. Fewer  than  3  million  farmers  pro- 
duce the  greatest  abundance  and  variety 
of  food  not  only  for  the  205  million  peo- 
ple here  in  our  comitry,  but  last  year  we 
exported  more  than  $11  billion  worth 
abroad.  No  other  single  industry  con- 
tributes so  much  toward  attaining  a  fa- 
vorable balance  of  trade. 

Those  who  attack  tlie  recent  Russian 
wheat  sales  should  take  a  look  at  the 
contribution  it  makes  to  all  America  and 
not  just  to  the  farm  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy. In  these  days  when  we  are  import- 
ing an  increasingly  vast  amount  of  for- 
eign crude  oil  I  would  hate  to  think 


what  our  balance  of  trade  deficit  would 
be  without  the  farmers  of  our  Nation. 
We  need  the  farm  exports  and  we  need 
more  farm  exf>orts  and  not  less. 

May  I  point  out  in  this  context  that  for 
each  $100  million  of  agricultural  product 
exports  some  5,000  domestic  jobs  at  home 
in  the  cities  are  created.  Our  increased 
farm  exports  last  year  meant  well  over 
100,000  new  jobs  off  the  farm.  This  is 
a  distinct  benefit  to  Mr.  Vanik's  district 
and  one  which  I  am  sure  he  is  very  glad 
of  having.  Without  those  exports  these 
new  job  opportunities  in  the  cities  could 
not  have  come  about. 

Consiuners,  understandably,  have  been 
and  still  are  concerned  about  tlie  cost  of 
food.  I  think  they  are  beginning  to  un- 
derstand that  farmers  and  farm  pro- 
grams are  not  at  fault.  American  con- 
sumers still  get  the  best  food  buy  of  any 
country  in  the  world.  Less  than  16  per- 
cent of  our  total  disposable  income  in 
this  counti-y  goes  for  food. 

It  may  not  make  the  average  wage 
earner's  pocketbook  any  fatter  and  it 
might  not  make  the  average  housewife 
any  happier,  but  it  should  be  some  solace 
to  them  to  know  that  as  of  May  30  of 
this  year  sirioin  steak  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  one  of  the  four  highest  cost-of-liv- 
ing areas  in  the  Nation,  was  selling  at  the 
bargain  price  of  $1.79  a  pound  while  it 
was  $3.84  in  Germany,  $4.03  in  Stock- 
holm, $12.86  in  Tokyo.  Bacon  was  99 
cents  in  Washington,  $3.09  in  Paris,  and 
$2.33  a  pound  in  Copenhagen. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  com- 
parative food  costs  around  the  world. 
You  vUl  note  tliat  I  did  not  pick  the 
backward,  underdeveloped  countries  for 
comparison  but,  rather  chose  the  high- 
ly industrialized,  prosperous  nations. 

The  housewife  is  indeed  well  treated 
by  farmers  and  farm  programs.  Consum- 
ers can  continue  to  get  an  abundance  oS 
food  at  reasonable  prices  if  they  but  try 
to  understand  the  unique  problems  that 
farmers  have  to  contend  with  and  sup- 
port the  kinds  of  programs  which  per- 
mit the  American  farmer  to  produce  to 
capacity. 

First  of  all,  the  public  has  to  imder- 
stand  the  farmer  is  just  as  much  a  vic- 
tim of  inflation  as  everyone  else  is  and 
maybe  more  so.  The  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Whitten)  pointed  out  quite 
rightly  that  the  farmer  gets  an  average 
return  of  3.6  percent  on  his  investment 
The  normal  business  in  this  countiy  gets 
an  average  return  of  12  percent  on  its 
investment.  Tlie  far^p  economy  runs  at 
one-third  the  returfi  on  its  investment 
that  other  businesses  in  this  country  get. 
The  farmer  is  the  only  guy  in  business 
today  who  buys  everything  he  has  to  use 
for  production  at  retail  and  then  is 
forced  to  sell  his  products  at  wholesale 
prices. 

It  Is  an  old  cliche  but  so  very  true  tliat 
the  farmer  is  constantly  caught  in  a 
cost-price  squeeze.  In  this  day  of  highly 
technological  and  mechanized  fainiing, 
farm  costs  are  exorbitant.  Fertilizer  and 
weed  and  pesticide  chemical  prices  have 
more  than  doubled  in  the  last  10  years. 
A  treu:tor  costing  $2,500  in  1965  now  costs 
more  than  $5,000.  Combines  for  harvest- 
ing wheat  and  feed  grains  cost  more  than 


$20,000.  This  gives  you  some  idea  of  how 
inflation  has  hit  the  farmer. 

But  note  tliat  choice  beef  on  the 
Omaha  market  was  selling  for  the  same 
price  during  the  old  OP  A  days  in  1951. 
at  the  time  of  the  Korean  war.  as  it  was 
selling  for  last  year.  You  could  buy  a 
1951  top-of-the-line  Chevrolet  automo- 
bile for  $1,570,  yet  just  last  year  we  fi- 
nally got  the  price  of  beef  back  on  the 
hoof  to  where  it  was  when  you  could  buy 
that  Chevrolet  or  any  other  automobile 
of  that  sort  for  about  one-third  of  what 
you  pay  for  it  today. 

In  wheat,  for  instance,  on  the  Min- 
neapolis market,  the  major  milling  cen- 
ter in  this  country,  the  wheat  price  to- 
day is  no  higher  than  it  was  25  years  ago. 
Wheat,  the  basic  ingredient  for  the 
staff  of  life,  bread,  does  not  cost  any 
more  today  than  it  did  25  years  ago,  yet 
the  housewife  in  tlie  grocery  store  is 
paying  three  times  as  much  for  a  loaf  of 
bread.  The  answei;  to  the  problem  of  high 
food  prices  does  not  lie  in  the  price  of 
grain  at  the  fann  level.  If  the  farmer  does 
not  receive  an  adequate  return  on  his 
investment,  if  the  farmer  does  not  receive 
a  fair  price  on  his  products,  then  all  we 
are  going  to  see  is  scarcity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fai-mer  today  must 
be  a  businessman.  If  he  cannot  meet  his 
costs  of  production  he  cannot  produce  for 
very  long  before  he  faces  bankruptcy  or 
mortgage  foreclosure.  It  is  that  simple. 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chauman,  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee mentioned  the  statement  by  the 
President  with  respect  to  control  of  ex- 
ports when  they  tend  to  distm-b  domestic 
supplies.  Does  the  gentleman  agi-ee  with 
the  President's  view  that  we  are  at  a 
point  where  we  have  to  iiisuie  that  do- 
mestic supplies  are  adequate? 

As  a  Member  of  this  body  for  abnost 
19  years.  I  have  voted  for  extensive  sub- 
sidies to  develop  farm  research,  inci'ease 
productivity  on  the  farm,  and  to  provide 
encouragement  for  agricultural  pro- 
duction. I  think  tliat  is  important.  But. 
by  the  same  token,  is  not  the  American 
taxpayer  who  plowed  in  so  much  to  de- 
velop agricultural  research  and  pro- 
ductivity and  other  incentives  over  the 
years,  entitled  to  the  first  chance  at  do- 
mestic production.  Shouldn't  exports  be 
limited  to  that  part  of  the  production 
which  is  over  the  domestic  need? 

Does  the  gentleman  think  it  makes 
good  sense  to  export  ourselves  into  a 
condition  of  want? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Cer- 
tainly I  do  not  want  to  create  a  condition 
of  want  in  the  United  States.  But  let  me 
commend  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  for  lils  votes  in  favor  of  the 
farm  programs,  and  in  favor  of  farm  re- 
search. Those  votes  over  the  last  decade 
and  a  half  or  two  decades  have  given  the 
American  consumers  what  I  have  just 
pointed  out.  meat  that  costs  half  as  much 
as  meat  sells  for  In  Europe,  one-quarter 
what  it  sells  for  in  Japan.  These  pro- 
grams have  given  the  American  con- 
sumers the  opportunity  to  have  wheat 
available  in  this  Nation,  and  not  a  short- 
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age.  Granted  the  price  is  higher  than  it 
was  in  the  depression  days  on  the  farms 
2  or  3  years  ago.  But  the  price  of  wheat 
today,  even  after  this  Russian  wheat  sale, 
is  still  only  half  as  much  here  at  home 
as  the  $4.30  price  that  wheat  now  brings 
in  Eui'ope.  All  these  programs  that  my 
colleague  has  voted  for,  have  given  us  an 
adequate  supply  at  prices  roughly  half 
what  the  rest  of  the  world  pays. 

If  we  are  to  engage  in  export  controls 
two  things  are  going  to  happen.  First,  if 
we  say  we  are  going  to  stop  the  shipment 
overseas  of  agricultural  commodities — 
and  mind  j'ou,  today  the  rest  of  the 
world,  which  is  holding  a  great  number 
of  our  dollars  as  this  negative  balance  of 
payment  tiling  has  gone  on,  and,  indeed 
the  Japanese  alone  have  over  $4  billion 
in  our  money  in  smplus  from  last  year — 
remember  tliat  the  only  thing  they  want 
to  buy  from  the  United  States  are  agri- 
cultural commodities  because  it  is  about 
the  only  basic  industry  left  in  this  coun- 
try that  is  competitive  on  the  world  mar- 
ket— so  if  we  cut  off  the  export  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  then  the  run  on  our 
dollar  that  began  in  the  last  few  months 
will  continue  at  an  unprecedented  rate 
that  could  very  well  bring  the  dollar's 
worth  to  a  disastrously  lower  level. 

If  you  desire  to  set  export  controls 
then  we  ought  to  set  them  at  a  point 
where  the  domestic  price  will  be  really 
liigh  enough  so  that  the  farmer  can  con- 
tinue to  produce.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Oliio  would  propose  to  set  export 
controls  as  to  diive  the  prices  of  grain 
and  beef  down  to  where  they  were  a 
couple  of  years  ago  then  the  average 
farmer  could  not  continue  to  produce 
and  we  would  have  worse  shortages  even 
with  export  controls. 

Mr.  VANIK.  WUl  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  NorUi  Dakota.  I 
yield  further. 

Mr.  VANIK.  But  to  return  to  the  origi- 
nal point  on  the  subsidy  programs  which 
are  supported  by  the  taxpayers,  I  believe 
they  ought  to  be  directed  to  those  who 
produce  for  domestic  needs.  If  the  fanner 
wants  to  produce  over  and  above  domes- 
tic needs  and  for  export,  that  is  up  to 
him,  but  he  should  not  liave  both.  He 
should  not  have  both  taxpayer-supported 
.subsidies  and  the  advantage  of  exporting 
ills  products  to  the  point  where  such  ex- 
ports jeopardize  the  American  food  sup- 
plies. 

Ml-.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Not 
at  all.  The  farmer  has  a  yardstick  that 
he  can  use.  He  has  the  parity  mdex  on 
his  purchasing  power  where  he  buys 
products  that  are  made  in  our  American 
steel  mills  and  in  our  other  industrial 
areas. 

This  parity  index  gives  him  an  idea 
of  how  he  is  doing  vis-a-vis  the  rest  of 
the  economy.  As  we  point  out,  he  has 
not  been  doing  too  well.  He  has  just  be- 
gun to  come  back  hito  his  own.  I  am 
sure  tlie  American  faimer  will  be  more 
than  happy  to  reserve  a  part  of  his  pro- 
duction at  parity  price  for  domestic  con- 
sumption, but  he  cannot  do  it  for  less 
than  parity  price.  I  do  not  think  any 
thoughtful  person  in  tlie  city  would  have 
him  do  it.  Then  if  the  price  for  the  rest 
of  his  production  goes  above  parity  be- 


cause of  the  demands  as  far  as  the  rest 
of  the  world,  fine.  We  have  got  a  situa- 
tion we  can  live  with. 

But  until  the  farmer  gets  the  parity  or 
fair  price,  a  farmer  cannot  see  his  goods 
driven  down  in  price  by  artificial  bar- 
riers tliat  preclude  his  exporting  into  a 
market  that  is  willing  to  pay  a  fair 
price. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  this  Member  feels  that  these 
payments  of  support  for  incentive  make 
a  lot  of  sense  if  they  insure  adequate 
food  suppUes  for  the  American  iieople. 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  taxpayer 
.should  be  called  on  to  subsidize  the  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  products,  to  a 
level  when  domestic  supphes  are  reduced 
below  need  and  consumer  prices  escalate. 
I  think  export  ought  to  stand  on  its  own. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
think  the  gentleman  will  be  happy  to 
hear  that  under  the  farm  bill  that  just 
passed  the  Senate — the  farm  bill  that, 
incidentally.  I  support — at  the  present 
price  levels  the  American  taxpayer  would 
not  pay  one  nickle  in  agricultural  sup- 
port prices.  So  this  new  concept  of  target 
pricing  could  well  answer  the  question 
that  the  gentleman  is  bringing  up. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentlemtm  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  referred  to  wheat. 
I  think  that  maybe  sometliing  ought  to 
be  put  in  the  Record  concerning  feed 
grains.  Tiie  question  is  not  whether  there 
is  an  adequate  supply.  The  Department's 
own  figm-es  show  there  will  be  a  900-mil- 
lion-bushel  carryover  at  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year.  The  sole  question  is  whether 
other  segments  of  the  economy  want  to 
force  th«  producers  of  feed  grains  to  sell 
at  less  than  world  market  price.  Iliat  is 
tlie  sole  question  involved :  Should  other 
segments  of  the  economy  be  able  to  force 
agricultural  producers  to  sell  commodi- 
ties at  less  than  their  value?  Tliat  is 
what  is  involved. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Let  me  go  on  to  point  out  that  to  keep 
this  farm  plant  going  we  need  programs 
for  conservation  such  as  REAP,  the 
water  bank  program,  watershed  and 
flood  control  and  all  other  soil  and  water 
conservation  measm-es  that  minimize  the 
hazards  of  erosion,  drought,  flood,  and 
other  disasters  and  preserve  the  soil  for 
future  generations. 

Income  incentives — like  commodity 
loans  and  price  supports  in  previous  pro- 
grams— and  the  new  "taiget  price'  pro- 
gram beuig  proposed  tliis  year — give  tlie 
farmer  the  basic  assurance  that  he  can 
at  least  plant  liis  crop  and — God  will- 
ing—he can  harvest  it  and  sell  it  at  a 
price  where  he  can  stay  in  business,  and 
consumers  can  depend  on  aA  adequate 
supply  of  food. 

These  are  the  iirograms  we  need  to 
stimulate  the  production  that  keeps  our 
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country  well  fed  and  with  an  adequate 
supply  of  fiber  from  our  Nation's  farms. 

AJs  the  Congressman  from  the  Nation's 
most  rural  State,  I  believe  the  bill  before 
us  is  responsive  to  the  essential  needs  of 
farmers.  I  think  it  also  responds  fully 
and  adequately  to  the  needs  of  consum- 
ers and  to  the  basic  safeguards  in  pro- 
tecting and  enliancing  our  Nation's  en- 
vironment. 

This  bill  also  funds  some  of  the  princi- 
pal regulatory  agencies,  including  the 
Federal  meat  and  poultry  Inspection  pro- 
gram, the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
the  new  Consumer  Pi-oduct  Safety  Com- 
mission. Each  of  these  Agencies  has  tre- 
mendous individual  power  over  every  as- 
pect of  American  life. 

Holding  such  power,  they  need  our 
special  attention,  as  well  as  funds.  We  be- 
lieve these  Agencies  should  use  their 
powers  responsibly,  acting  only  on  the 
basis  of  scientific  fact  and  with  due  con- 
sideration to  the  economic  and  social  Im- 
pact of  their  decisions.  They  must  also 
always  proceed  with  a  sense  of  priorities, 
placing  that  which  is  dangerous  to 
health  ahead  of  that  which  Is  merely 
imdesirable  or  unesthetic. 

Some  time  ago  the  Food  and  Di-ug  Ad- 
ministration, because  of  the  terms  of  the 
Delaney  amendment,  cut  out  the  use  of 
diethylstilbestrol  as  a  cattle  feed.  There 
is  a  question  about  the  use  of  diethylstil- 
bestrol, but  in  cutting  this  out,  they  in- 
creased the  cost  of  production  of  our  beef 
by  some  17  percent.  The  consumer  now 
has  to  pay  the  additional  17  percent  for 
the  cost  of  beef  because  we  no  longer 
have  stilbestrol. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  consumer  is  healthier 
for  not  having  destilbestrol. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  As 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Yates)  points  out,  the  con- 
siuner  feels  healthier  because  of  not  hav- 
ing stilbestrol.  This  is  what  the  farmer 
wants  because  a  farmer  is  going  to  sell 
more  meat  if  the  consumer  knows  it  is 
a  healthful  and  viable  product. 

Let  me  point  out  what  developed  when 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  peo- 
ple were  before  our  committee.  I  asked 
Dr.  Edwards  how  much  stilbestrol  was 
found  in  the  animals  and  he  answered 
that  it  was  two  parts  per  billion.  I  asked 
him  where  it  was  found,  whether  it  was 
In  the  skeletal  meat,  and  he  said  no,  it 
was  only  iii  the  liver  and  kidney,  up  to 
two  parts  per  billion,  and  he  said  on 
that  basis  they  banned  it. 

Then  I  said  to  Dr.  Edwards,  "Did  not 
your  agency  only  2  months  ago  OK 
the  use  of  the  morning  after  birth  con- 
trol pill?"  He  said  yes  they  had.  I  asked 
him  how  much  stilbestrol  it  contained, 
and  then  the  slide  rule  boys  got  busy 
and  they  came  out  with  the  number  of 
milligrams.  I  asked  the  doctor  how  many 
pounds  of  liver  a  housewife  would  have 
to  eat  to  make  up  for  one  of  those  birth 
control  pills,  and  the  slide  rule  boys  got 
busy  again  and  came  up  with  the  an- 
swer of  55.000  pounds.  This  brings  the 
question,  "Is  it  all  right  to  take  the  birtii 


control  pill  that  gives  the  same  amount 
of  stilbestrol  as  would  be  contained  In 
55,000  pounds  of  liver  but  it  is  too  bad 
if  it  Is  found  in  the  liver?"  Then  there 
was  some  chuckling  in  the  back  of  the 
room  and  I  commented,  "There  must  be 
more  to  this  stoi-y  than  has  been  brought 
out."  And  they  said,  "Yes,  there  is.  It 
is  not  just  one  pill  but  it  is  five  pills, 
one  pill  taken  each  day  5  days  in  a 
row." 

So  that  would  come  up  to  about 
275.000  pounds  of  contaminated  liver. 

These  are  the  things  that  point  out 
the  fact  that  we  do  need  the  study  of  the 
products  and  the  application  of  the 
Delaney  amendment  and  other  rules  and 
regulations  relating  to  products  which 
the  consumer  uses  in  his  home  as  well 
as  what  he  consumes  as  food.  I  think  all 
of  us  are  in  favor  of  this  and  our  com- 
mittee has  been  responsive  to  this. 

There  must  also  be  a  consideration  of 
the  competitive  effects  of  regulatory  de- 
cisions. Many  small  businesses  are  hav- 
ing difiBculty  complying  with  tlie  com- 
plex regulations  being  promulgated.  They 
should  receive  all  permissible  help  or 
else  the  result  may  be  the  achieving  of 
one  set  of  social  objectives  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another.  The  maintenance  of 
competition — a  goal  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission — may  be  endangered  by 
edicts  of  the  EPA  or  FDA  or  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission. 

The  goal  of  increasing  exports  may 
also  be  hampered  by  excessive  regula- 
tion. The  committee  has  heard  allega- 
tions that  some  foreign  countries  are 
trying  to  entice  American  industi-y  over- 
seas by  establishing  less  stringent  regu- 
latory policies.  The  new  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Act  tacitly  recognizes  this 
problem  by  permitting  different  export 
standards.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion is  also  becoming  concerned  about 
this  problem. 

The  committee  Is  concerned  that  many 
decisions  such  as  the  banning  of  DDT 
and  DES  may  have  been  made  without 
adequate  scientific  facts. 

For  this  reason  the  committee  took 
the  following  action  to  help  Insure  that 
future  regulatory  decisions  will  have  a 
sound  scientific  and  economic  basis. 

We  took  also  action  in  some  other 
fields. 

For  Instance,  the  committee  provided 
$200,000  for  a  study  of  the  scientific  basis 
for  the  Delaney  clause. 

The  committee  provided  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  to  establish 
an  economic  analysis  capability. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Delaney  clause,  may  I  quote 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota,  the  comments  of  Dr.  SafiBotti, 
who  as  the  gentleman  knows  is  at  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  and  Is  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  cancer  research 
people  in  the  Nation.  He  says  this  in  a 
study  that  appeared  in  the  March  issue  of 
"Preventive  Medicine": 

My  opinion  is  that  the  Delaney  clause  Is 
mo.st  effective  and  scientifically  so»tnd  piece 
of  legislation.  I  should  like  to  see  it  extended 


to  other  sources  of  exposure  besides  food, 
e.g.  hoxisehold  products  and  particularly 
drinking  water,  whose  standards  do  not  meas- 
ure up  to  present  requirements  for  food 
products. 

The  Delaney  clause  is  useful  in  protect- 
ing the  consumers  of  America.  It  should 
be  strengthened  rather  than  weakened. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  That 
is  why  we  ask  for  this  money  for  the 
study,  and  if  it  is  foimd  necessary  we  can 
strengthen  the  Delaney  clause  or  some- 
how make  it  more  responsive,  but  we 
want  to  know  the  total  picture. 

But  there  are  scientists,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  as  knowledgeable  and  re- 
nowned as  the  gentleman  my  friend  just 
quoted,  who  take  a  position  180  degrees 
opposite  the  opinion  quoted. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  do  not  believe  that  is  true.  They 
would  say  $200,000  is  totally  inadequate. 
All  it  provides  for  is  the  calling  together 
of  a  new  panel  to  discuss  the  Delaney 
amendment.  That  has  been  done  on  sev- 
eral occasions  recently.  It  could  not  pos- 
sibly sei*ve  to  carry  on  any  significant  re- 
search. I  recognize  there  is  in  the  report 
approval  for  the  transfer  of  other  funds 
but  I  think  the  Agency  may  well  hesitate 
to  do  that  because  in  doing  so  it  will  be 
taking  money  from  other  activities  of  the 
A*''ency. 

"Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  will 
agree,  however,  we  need  to  have  more 
facts  on  the  record  concerning  this  whole 
field  of  Federal  regulation. 

Mr.  YATES.  Of  course.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  I  joined  in  my  dissent  to  the  com- 
mittee report  in  saying  that  we  do  need 
more  facts  and  that  I  would  hope  the 
committee  would  provide  more  money 
for  research.  I  think  the  more  we  know 
about  this  field  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
would  like  to  say  in  the  committee  we 
have  provided  $5  million  for  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  prepare  en- 
vironmental and  economic  impact  state- 
ments on  all  of  their  actions. 

Provided  $5  million  for  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  conduct  a  com- 
plete review,  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
and  to  make  appropriate  recommenda- 
tions. 

Provided  $1  million  to  the  National  In- 
dustrial Pollution  Control  Council  to 
study  the  effects  of  environmental  re- 
quirements on  the  competitive  position 
of  American  business. 

We  have  also  adequately  funded  and 
authorized  suflBcient  lending  capacity 
for  many  of  the  rural  development  pro- 
grams. Including  REA  and  RTA.  rural 
housing  and  such  comiunnity  develop- 
ment programs  as  loans  and  grants  for 
water  and  waste  disposal  systems. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  our  com- 
mittee has  come  up  with  one  of  the  most 
sensible  and  acceptable  appropriation 
bills  in  my  8  j'ears  on  this  committee. 

I  commend  it  to  the  members  for  their 
favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
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like  to  hear  from  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  concerning  his  opinion  on 
the  need  for  establishing  a  reserve  food 
program.  I  do  not  think  that  is  contem- 
plated in  this  appropriation,  but  I  would 
like  to  hear  his  views. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
would  be  more  than  happy  to  do  so, 

Those  of  us  from  rural  areas  for  a  long 
time  have  proposed  the  use  of  reserve 
supplies  of  agricultural  commodities  con- 
trolled by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, and  releasable  only  at  full 
parity  and  in  times  of  need. 

This  feeling,  I  am  sure,  is  shared  by  all 
of  us  from  both  sides  of  the  political  aisle 
in  the  farm  belt,  if  we  can  get  this  type 
of  commodity  reserve  program. 

In  the  past,  however,  it  has  not  func- 
tioned this  way.  They  have  been  subject 
to  dumping  by  various  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture,  whether  Republican  or 
Democrat.  They  have  reacted  in  the  same 
way.  It  is  tempting  to  have  the  food, 
to  let  it  go,  and  they  have  let  it  go  and 
kept  farm  prices  at  a  ruinously  low  price. 

A  commodity  reserve  releasable  at 
parity  would  be  an  excellent  safeguard 
for  the  consumers  of  America,  and  I 
think  it  would  have  the  support  of  all 
of  us  who  represent  rural  America. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chan-man,  is  there 
any  provision  for  that  in  bill  before 
the  other  body? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota. 
There  is  some  provision  for  that.  There 
were  provisions  for  it  in  separate  legis- 
lation in  this  field,  and  I  am  sui'e  the 
gentleman  from  Oliio  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  take  a  stand  on  it  in  the 
near  future. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mi*.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mimiesota. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Ml'.  Chairman,  I  want 
especially  to  commend  my  neighbor 
from  North  Dakota  for  a  very  fine  smd 
splendid  presentation  of  these  impor- 
tant matters. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  . 
I  would  like  to  say  that  this  report  should 
be  must  reading  for  every  Member  of 
this  Congress,  and  for  manj',  many  more 
people.  It  is  a  splendid  report. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chaii'man,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
kind  remarks. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missoui'l.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  my  colleague  on  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, inherent  in  the  number  of  attacks 
which  have  been  made  on  this  legisla- 
tion today  and  in  many  of  the  argu- 
ments which  will  be  presented,  will  be 
that  the  fanner  is  overly  prosperous  or 
that  he  is  making  too  much  money  in 
comparison  with  other  segments  of  our 
economy. 

I  think  now,  in  the  preliminary  debate, 
it  would  be  well  to  mention  a  couple  of 
facts  which  were  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  subcommittee  during  the 
hearings.  The  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion witnesses  pointed  out  to  us  that  the 
assets  of  the  farmer  have  increased  about 


two  to  three  times  since  1950.  However, 
the  debt  of  our  farmers  has  increased  six- 
fold since  1950. 

Along  that  same  line  and  in  the  same 
tenor,  the  evidence  was  that  our  farm- 
ers in  1971.  which  was  the  last  year  in 
which  we  have  statistics  available  made 
a  return  of  3.8  percent  on  their  invest- 
ments. We  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if 
we  put  our  money  in  sa\'ings  accounts 
m  banks  or  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions or  in  common  stocks,  we  know  that 
we  can  make  two  and  three  times  as 
much  return  on  our  investment  as  our 
farmers  are  making  now  in  the  last  year 
in  which  we  have  statistics  available. 

I  think  these  general  observations  are 
very  appropriate  as  we  begin  to  discuss 
and  debate  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  North  Dakota 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  IllinoLs. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  if  there  is  any  money  in  this  bill 
which  provides  for  administrative  ex- 
pense of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Yes, 
there  is. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  raise  this  question  be- 
cause in  previous  years  I  have  asked  the 
committee  members  if  we  could  see  the 
day  when  this  insurance  program  would 
be  entirely  self  financing.  As  long  as  8 
or  10  years  ago  I  had  the  response,  "We 
are  working  toward  that  end,  but  not 
now." 

Ml-.  ANDREWS  of  Noi-th  Dakota.  Has 
the  gentleman  read  the  testimony  in  the 
hearing,  by  the  head  of  the  Federal  crop 
insurance  program. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  No.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  That 
is  in  the  hearing  book.  If  the  gentleman 
will  look  at  the  hearings  and  then  ask 
his  questions,  I  beUeve  perhaps  he  will 
find  that  was  brought  out  quite  explicitly 
and  in  great  detail,  as  to  the  matter  with 
which  he  is  concerned. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question:  Is  a  case  made  for 
administrative  expenses  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  public  treasury,  as  against  getting 
the  administrative  expenses  out  of  the 
fess  charged  for  the  insurance? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  A 
case  was  made,  yes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  would  be  interested 
to  see  a  persuasive  case. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Whitten)  if  he  has  any  in- 
dication as  to  when  the  full  cost  of  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Coi-poration  ex- 
penses will  be  met  fully  by  the  assess- 
ments made  against  those  who  buy  the 
insurance? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  personally  do  not. 

As  tlie  gentleman  kiiows,  I  have  dealt 
witli  this  program  for  a  long  time.  I 
remember  when  it  went  completely 
broke. 

I  have  had  many  letters  from  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  insurance  field, 
asking  about  getting  the  Grovernment  out 
of  this  insurance  program.  In  every  in- 


stance I  have  written  back  to  them  and 
said,  "As  soon  as  you  will  take  it  over 
they  will  be  glad  to." 

This  is  an  area  where  it  was  difficult  to 
get  insursoice. 

The  amoimt  of  the  premiums  to  be 
paid,  and  the  amount  of  the  administra- 
tive  cost  provided  in  this  bill,  were  rec- 
ommended by  the  OfBce  of  Management 
and  Budget,  which  is  not  known  to  be 
ver^'  generous  with  its  approval  of  funds 
for  agricultural  programs. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  where 
we  have  not  had  crop  insurance  and 
where  we  ha\e  had  various  disasters,  this 
program  is  by  far  the  most  economical 
protection  we  can  have  against  weather 
and  other  hazards,  and  is  probably  10 
times  as  economical  as  having  to  pro- 
vide disaster  relief  through  appropria- 
tions. 

May  I  say  again  that  we  followed  the 
recommendations  of  the  OfBce  of  Mana- 
gement and  Budget.  I  personally  hope 
that  action  will  not  be  taken  to  charge  all 
of  the  administrative  cost  of  the  program 
against  premium  income.  If  this  should 
happen  the  program  probably  would  not 
be  able  to  operate. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  should  like  to  make  it 
plain  that  I  do  not  object  to  the  Federal 
crop  insurance  program.  I  do  object  to 
the  general  revenue  picking  up  the  cost 
of  administration.  After  all  these  years 
the  corporation  should  have  enough  ex- 
perience to  adjust  its  rates  for  insurance 
to  a  sufficient  level  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  In  theoiy  I  could  not 
differ  with  the  gentleman.  But  in  those 
areas  where  the  crop  insurance  program 
has  operated  there  is  tremendous  risk, 
pnd  the  risk  is  sufBciently  great  that  the 
private  insurance  companies  have  not 
been  interested. 

I  believe  wc  have  to  take  that  into 
consideration.  We  have  to  maintain  the 
program,  becaase  it  is  far  more  economi- 
cal to  keep  fai-mers  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture with  a  program  where  they  pay  for 
their  own  protection  than  anj-  other  way. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  private  insurance  companies 
which  offer  almost  identical  coverage, 
but  they  raise  a  very  valid  complaint 
that  they  have  unfair  competition  be- 
cause the  Govcnunent  program  is  not 
fully  paid  for  by  the  premiums  charged. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  have  had  those  kinds 
of  letters.  I  have  replied.  "Please  make 
us  an  offer  for  this  program,"  I  have  not 
had  a  single  response. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Unfortunately  I  was  not 
able  to  be  here  during  quite  all  of  the 
general  debate.  I  wonder  if  there  has  been 
any  discussion  of  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion to  the  cotton  promotion  program, 
and  whether  there  is  any  money  in  this 
bill  for  cotton  sale  promotion? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota. 
There  has  been  no  discussion  as  yet.  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  for  his  comments  on  the 
cotton  promotion  fimd. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  There  Is  no  money  in 
the  bill  for  cotton  promotion.  There  is 
some  language  in  the  committee's  report 
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in  which  the  committee  discusses  the 
statement  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
It  is  on  page  37  of  the  report. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  gentleman 
his  had  an  opportunity  to  read  the  re- 
ijort  or  not.  However,  I  suggest  he  look 
at  page  37.  Hereafter,  all  budgets  have 
lo  be  sent  to  the  Department  for  their 
prior  approval.  We  have  not  appi-opri- 
ated  funds  directly  for  that  program. 

The  agriculture  law  that  e.xpires  this 
year  has  a  provision  in  it  which  provides 
for  the  provision  of  these  funds.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  who  just  spoke 
has  a  certain  feeling  as  to  whether  pro- 
gram operations  are  in  line  with  the  in- 
tentions of  the  law.  However,  the  funds 
are  provided  by  law,  and  not  by  appro- 
priations in  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  there  can  be 
money  made  available  for  Cotton,  Inc.; 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
money  made  available  for  Cotton,  Inc. 
is  under  the  basic  law  and  not  under  this 
appropriation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  available  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  right,  but  that 
again  relates  to  the  farm  legislation  that 
expii-es  this  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  legislation  af- 
fect that?  I  do  not  suppose  it  does,  since 
this  is  an  appropriation  bill  and  would 
be  subject  to  ar-^inl  of  order.  It  does 
not  change  anything,  does  it,  in  that  re- 
gard? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  does  not. 

But  we  have  made  some  pointed  com- 
ments in  our  report.  Activities  covered 
by  these  special  research  funds  must 
have  prior  approval  of  the  Department. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Andrews)  yield  on  that  same  point? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Yes, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Dlinois 

(Mr.  FiNDLEY). 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whit- 
ten)  inform  this  body  whether  or  not 
a  third  annual  incremental  payment  of 
$10  million  has  been  actually  disbursed 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  research  and  promotion  to  benefit 
Cotton,  Inc.? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
latest  report  I  Irnve  is  that  it  has  not 
been. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  understand  there  is 
some  dispute  over  the  propriety  or  the 
correctness  of  the  operations  of  the  Cot- 
ton, Inc.,  and  that  that  has  caused  a 
delay  in  approval.  I  understand  they  have 
been  setting  aside  some  of  their  re-- 
sources  from  the  dollar-a-bale  checkoff 
and,  instead  of  spending  those  funds, 
have  been  expending  the  other  funds. 

That  being  the  case,  it  would  seem  to 
me  an  amendment  could  be  offered  to 
tliis  appropriation  bill  which  would  effec- 
tively prohibit  the  expenditui-e  of  that 
third  incremental  $10  million  payment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  do  not  think  so.  May 
I  say  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  neces- 
sai-y.  I  do  not  think  it  would  lie  with 
tills  bill,  because  there  is  no  money  in 
tliis  bill  for  that  purpose.  I  do  think  that 
authority  expues  this  calendar  year,  be- 
cause the  law  itself  expues  during  this 


calendar  year.  Since  we  expect  to  have 
an  authorization  bill  before  us  shortly 
from  the  gentleman's  committee,  I  would 
expect  that  situation  will  be  taken 
care  of. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  would  again  call  the 
gentleman's  attention  to  page  37  of  the 
report. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  express  the  hope  that  when  this  bill  is 
offered  in  relation  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  I  hope  it  will  have 
the  gentleman's  enthusiastic  support. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  the  gentleman  is 
talking  about  the  legislative  bill,  it  is  not 
before  us. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  am 
talking  about  the  bill  before  us  today. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  think  it  would  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  which  I  think 
would  be  made. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chaii-man,  I  would  hope  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Elinois  (Mr.  Findley)  real- 
izes that  there  is  no  line  item  in  the  bill 
for  that  purpose.  That  has  been  man- 
dated by  Congress,  it  has  been  directed 
out  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, and  it  relates  to  the  funds  spent  in 
the  capital  impairment,  so  there  is  no 
item  in  this  bill  for  the  Cotton  Council 
promotional  program  as  such. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  is  one  more  illustration  of  the  rea- 
son why  we  ought  to  be  working  toward 
the  day  when  this  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  terminated.  It  is  used  as 
a  shield  for  a  lot  of  things  like  this,  and 
it  makes  it  impossible  for  Congress  to 
work  its  will. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chaii-man,  I  think  what  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  points  out 
is  not  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration should  be  terminated,  but  that 
the  backdoor  spending  that  has  been 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  by  legisla- 
tive act  to  circumvent  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  this  Congiess  ought  to 
be  done  away  with.  This  is  another  ex- 
ample of  backdoor  spending,  and  if  the 
gentleman  objects  to  it,  the  objection 
should  have  been  made  at  the  time  this 
legislation  passed,  but  not  on  the  appro- 
priations bill  where  we  do  not  have  a 
line  item  for  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
we  ought  to  seize  evei-y  opportunity  to 
shut  down  treasui-y  gifts  to  Cotton,  Inc. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
di-stinguished  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  ( Mr.  Mahon  ) . 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we 
do  here  in  the  House  today  may  make  a 
few  minor  headlines,  but  it  probably  will 
not  rate  a  place  in  any  major  news  net- 
work. 

WH.\T    IS    CONGRESS    DOING.' 

People  are  beginning  to  ask  "Well,  what 
is  Congress  doing?"  Congress  has  taken 
action  on  many  important  matters.  The 
action  has  not  all  been  in  accordance 
with  my  views  and  there  is  no  claim  of 
perfection  but  Congress  has  been  strug- 
gling with  many  important  issues.  I  am 
not  sm-e  the  American  people,  however, 
are  aware  of  it. 

There  are  in  the  House  and  Senate 


about  350  committees  and  subcommittees 
of  all  kinds.  One  special  committee  is 
conducting  the  Watergate  heanngs.  But 
a  lot  of  other  very  important  things  are 
going  on  in  the  Congress  about  which  the 
people  are  not  aware.  No  wonder  some  of 
them  inquire  "Well,  what  Is  Congi-ess 
doing?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  we  are  working  on 
a  vei-y  important  piece  of  legislation 
which  will  probably  not  attract  in  a  big 
way  the  attention  of  the  American 
people. 

APPROPRrATION'S    SCHEDULE 

I  was  just  looking  at  what  we  have 
scheduled  for  consideration  in  the  Hou.se 
even  from  one  committee,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  for  the  next  2 
weeks  and  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  following  schedule : 

SCHEDULE    OF    APPROPRIATIONS    BILLS, 
JUNE     1973 

Friday,  June  15:  Agriculture-Euvlronnien- 
tal  and  Consumer  Protection. 

Monday,  June  18:  District  of  Columbia. 

Wednesday,  June  20:  Transportation. 

Friday,  June  22:  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, Space,  Science,  and  Veterans. 

Tuesday,  June  26;  Labor-Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

Wednesday,  June  27 :  Interior. 

Thursday,  June  28:  Public  Works-Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

Fiiday,  June  29 :  State,  Justice,  Commerce, 
and  the  Judiciary. 

CONURLSS    WORKS    THROUGH    COMMITTEES 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  indeed 
seem  Congress  is  not  marking  time  but, 
rather,  Congi-ess  is  vei-y  hard  at  work,  as 
it  should  be.  And  the  work  of  the  Con- 
gress, really,  according  to  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, who  was  quite  a  scholar  of  govern- 
ment, Is  performed  principally  in  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  think  this  fact  is  widely 
recognized  by  people  across  the  coimtry. 
The  day-to-day  work  of  the  committee 
is  not  often  noted  in  the  press  and  on 
radio  and  television,  but  the  members 
of  the  committee  have  spent  many,  many 
days  and  nights  earlier  in  the  year  in 
the  preparation  of  the  bills  which  we  are 
bringing  to  the  House  in  June.  And  the 
work  continues  in  the  Appropi-iations 
Committee  and  elsewhere. 

The  schedule  for  the  balance  of  June 
which  I  have  cited  is  just  an  example  of 
what  is  being  done  thi-ough  one  of  the 
agencies  of  the  House,  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Other  committees  have  been  active, 
and  we  have  considered  and  will  con- 
sider, of  course,  much  meaningful  legis- 
lation. I  thought  It  well  to  take  stock 
of  the  situation  here  in  order  to  show 
that  we  are  moving  along  with  our  re- 
sponsibilities. I  hope  we  will  not  overdo 
it  in  presenting  so  many  appropriation 
bills  here  this  week  and  the  following 
2  weeks,  but,  of  coui-se,  we  are  dis- 
charging as  much  of  our  appropriations 
responsibility  in  the  House  as  we  can 
before  the  beginning  of  the  next  fiiscal 
year  on  July  1. 

In  addition  to  these  measures,  of 
course,  we  have  passed  two  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  bills,  and  we  will  be 
required  to  pass  before  the  1st  of  July 
a  continuing  resolution  involving  appro- 
priation bills. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chaii-man  of  the  subcom- 
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mittee  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  WHITTEN)  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Andrews)  for  their  logical  and 
vigorous  presentations  to  the  House  to- 
day. I  shall  not  undertake  to  expand  on 
what  has  been  said.  I  hope  the  work  of 
the  committee  may  find  favor  with  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  that  we  may 
be  able  to  complete  this  bill  today  and 
send  it  over  to  the  other  body. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Veysey)  . 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews) 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

I  want  first  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Written)  and  to  the  sub- 
committee members  themselves  for 
bringing  to  us  an  outstanding  appro- 
pi-iation  bill  in  a  veiy  complex  field. 

I  think  that  they  have  shown  an  im- 
portant new  direction  for  the  guidance 
of  the  Federal  Government  during  the 
next  year,  and  I  congratulate  them. 

Ml-.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  address 
two  questions  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Written).  I  am 
concerned  because  these  matters  relate 
to  a  situation  in  my  district. 

On  page  19  of  the  committee  report 
there  is  outlined  the  appropriation  for 
Agricultural  Research  Services  for  the 
next  year,  which  brings  about  a  decrease 
of  $17  million  in  the  overall  appropria- 
tion for  that  service.  The  bill  provides 
for  some  of  our  really  important  needs, 
including  a  $3  million  set-aside  for  gen- 
eral research  purposes  as  may  be  needed. 

Shortly  thereafter,  still  on  page  19 
of  the  committee  report,  reference  is 
made  to  the  Brawley  Field  Station  in 
California,  also  known  as  the  South- 
western Irrigation  Field  Station,  where 
important  work  is  done  in  the  develop- 
ment of  cotton,  sugarbeets,  and  in 
irrigation  and  drainage  techniques.  But 
I  am  not  clear  as  to  what  the  funding 
situation  would  be,  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
respect  to  that  particular  station,  and 
that  Is  of  great  concern  within  my 
district. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  may  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  that  I  believe  the  committee 
went  far  beyond  what  it  did  in  a  num- 
ber of  instances  in  designating  these  as 
worthwhile  activities  and  that  they 
should  have  special  attention.  The  rea- 
son for  the  committee  following  that 
course  has  been  that  through  the  years 
we  have  found  that  just  about  everyone 
in  all  of  the  commimities  in  our  country 
come  to  Washington,  and  want  some- 
thing done  by  somebody  hi  the  Depart- 
ment. The  people  in  the  Department  have 
said  to  them  that  if  they  want  the  proj- 
ects then  they  will  have  to  get  Congress 
to  provide  extra  money,  and  that  then  the 
Department  would  do  it.  The  fact  is  that 
if  we  were  to  draft  a  compilation  of  all 
these  requests  for  extra  money  it  would 
make  a  book  about  the  size  of  a  Sears 
Roebuck  catalog,  and  the  total  of  these 


items  would  be  about  as  much  as  the 
national  budget.  So  what  we  try  to  do  is 
to  give  the  Department  a  certain  amount 
of  money,  and  tell  them  that  within  that 
amount  of  money  they  can  deal  with  the 
problems  on  a  priority  basis. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  that  particular  explanation  with  re- 
gard to  the  problems  that  the  committee 
has. 

I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  is  well 
aware  that  with  respect  to  the  Brawley 
Station  there  has  been  a  merging  of  the 
activities  of  the  La  Jolla  Station  which 
will  be  shut  down,  and  which  has  been 
extremely  instrumental  in  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  produce  crops  such  as 
canteloups  and  lettuce  and,  most  im- 
portantly, in  ti-ying  to  fight  the  rising 
cost  of  food  to  the  housewife.  Hopefully 
these  programs  can  be  appropriately 
funded  at  the  Brawley  Station. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  can  appreciate  the 
concern  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, and  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
there  are  many  important  projects  that 
do  need  attention  such  as  the  gentle- 
man has  mentioned. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  I  thank  the  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Written)  for  his  reassurance. 

The  second  question  that  I  would  like 
to  ask  relates  to  page  65  of  the  commit- 
tee report  dealing  with  the  $159  million 
set  aside  for  research  by  the  Environ- 
mental Piotection  Agency. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  is 
aware,  one  of  the  responsibilities  of  this 
agency  is  the  enforcement  of  standards 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act.  About  the  time 
the  committee  report  was  being  formu- 
lated the  EPA  came  forth  with  the  rather 
startling  announcement,  I  believe  it  was 
on  the  8th  of  Jmie,  that  their  techniques 
and  methods  for  measuring  the  health 
effects  of  levels  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  in 
our  air  were  faulty,  and  their  test  meth- 
ods were  invalid,  and  that  they  were 
obliged  to  reclassify  their  air  controls 
based  on  this  new  knowledge.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  they  are  uncertain  as  to  what 
this  will  do  with  respect  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  1976  nitrogen  oxides  stand- 
ards on  automotive  emissions  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  this  may 
call  for  a  massive  and  very  rapid  re- 
search program  on  the  human  health  ef- 
fects of  various  levels  of  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen. I  wonder  if  provision  has  been  made 
or  will  be  made  within  this  appropriation 
bill  to  take  care  of  that  situation? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Veysey)  that  I  mentioned  earlier 
in  the  debate  that  in  1965  I  wrote  a  book 
recommending  that  we  do  something  in 
this  area.  There  are  about  190  individuals 
who  were  willing  to  be  identified  with 
those  views,  or  who  were  willing,  at  least, 
to  have  their  names  identified  with  the 
conclusions  we  came  to. 

Certainly  in  the  preparation  of  that 
book,  which  took  about  2  years,  I 
handled  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  texts, 
and  among  the  approximately  200  in- 
dividuals who  we  dealt  with,  I  found 
quite  a  few  differences  of  opinion. 

I  personally  am  convinced  that  in  lots 
of  areas  the  EPA  has  acted  too  hastily, 
frequently  under  the  pressure  of  Con- 


gress to  come  out  with  something.  For 
example,  they  had  over  40  deadlines  to 
meet  in  the  case  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  In  order  to  meet 
a  deadline,  frequently  they  rush  out  with- 
out proper  preparation.  In  their  own 
agency  I  know  of  high  level  executives 
who  have  their  own  differences  of 
opinion. 

I  am  a  former  lawyer  who  has  been  a 
Member  oi  Congress  a  good  while.  I  do 
not  feel  capable  of  making  scientific  de- 
cisions. Neither  do  I  give  any  such  stand- 
ing to  my  colleagues  who  work  in  this 
area  on  other  committees,  but  we  did  the 
very  best  thing  we  could.  We  provided  $5 
million  for  study  in  this  area  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  which  the 
gentleman  knows  was  created  way  back, 
I  think,  in  the  time  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
There  are  about  1,000  scientists  who 
select  from  their  own  number  this  group. 
So  we  said  all  these  things  look  to  us  as 
though  they  may  be  wrong,  but  we  are 
not  experts.  So  we  put  $5  million  in  the 
bill  to  get  the  best  folks  we  could  to  make 
a  study  to  see  what  the  situation  is. 

I  might  make  a  comment  here.  On  a 
recent  weekend  I  was  driving  with  my 
wife  through  Virginia.  I  stopped  at  a 
service  station  and  asked  the  fellow  if  he 
had  any  trouble  with  his  gasoline  supply. 
He  said,  "No,  not  yet."  I  said,  "Well,  how 
about  automobiles?  " 

He  said.  "Well  you  are  driving  a  1972 
car.  It  will  take  about  7  gallons  to  fill.  It 
will  take  about  9  gallons  to  fill  a  1973." 

Much  of  this  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  EPA.  So  the  Members  can  see  why 
we  put  $5  million  in  the  bill  to  get  some 
scientists  to  decide  this  matter.  I  do  not 
want  to  pay  for  that  extra  2  gallons  of 
gas  if  it  is  uncalled  for. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  that  response  and  for  his  guiding  the 
committee  in  that  particular  direction.  I 
do  think  we  are  at  an  important  point 
of  decisioimiaking  in  tliis  respect.  Con- 
gress has  mandated  a  90-percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  oxide  of  nitrogen  emissions 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act  by  1976,  and 
now  EPA  tells  us  that  theii-  methods  of 
measurement  are  knocked  out,  and  the 
health  effects  are  unclear. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  have  worked  in  this 
area  for  some  several  years.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  has,  too.  We  can  talk 
all  afternoon  about  this  problem,  but  in 
this  area  we  are  discussing,  despite  our 
high  desire,  somewhere  way  back  some- 
one said,  "You  cannot  change  the  sum 
total  of  matter."  You  can  change  it  to 
a  liquid  or  you  can  change  it  to  a  solid. 
You  can  take  it  out  of  water  and  put  it 
into  the  air  or  you  can  buiT  it,  but  it  is 
still  there. 

In  the  area  of  automobile  emissions 
someone  said,  "Why  can  we  not  do  like 
Japan  does?"  I  do  not  know.  Some  of 
the  scientists  say  the  reason  we  cannot 
is  because  Congress  set  a  deadline,  and 
we  have  got  to  meet  a  certain  date.  If 
the  auto  companies  have  to  start  with 
the  engines  they  presently  have,  they 
cannot  meet  the  deadline  if  they  take 
the  time  to  start  experimenting  with  new 
engines.  That  is  the  reason  w-e  look  to 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  They 
have  experts  to  make  these  decisions. 

Tliere  Is  another  reason  for  putting 
this  in  the  bill.  There  are  at  least  17 
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legislative  committees  that  have  some 
degree  of  Jurisdiction  over  EPA.  There- 
fore, we  had  better  get  some  outside 
referee  to  decide  this  thing,  and,  perfer- 
ably,  someone  from  the  scientific  world. 
Mr.  VEYSEY.  I  thank  the  chaiiraan 
for  his  response.  I  trust  he  will  make  sure 
that  there  i^  adequate  research  funding 
for  competent  scientists  to  make  the  de- 
terminations as  to  the  human  health 
effects  of  this  important  air  pollutant. 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Every  year  the  EPA 
and  the  Food  and  Diug  Administration 
have  been  before  our  subcommittee,  we 
Itave  substantially  increased  tlieir  ap- 
propriation. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  con.sume  to  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natciier),  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture-Environ- 
mental and  Consumer  Protection,  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  now  brings  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  for  your  approval 
the  annual  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1974. 

Mr.  Chairmon.  I  have  served  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  a  period  of 
18  years,  and  during  tliis  time  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  serve  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Appropria- 
tions. This  year  we  have  on  our  sub- 
committee a  number  of  new  members 
and  they  are  all  outstanding  Members  of 
the  House.  We  have  on  the  Democratic 
side  Representative  Bill  Burlison  of 
Missouri,  Representative  Neal  Smith  of 
Iowa,  Representative  Bob  Casey  of  Texas, 
and  on  the  Republican  side,  Representa- 
tive Kenneth  Robinson  of  Virginia. 
These  Members  are  all  outstanding 
Members  of  the  House  and  have  rendered 
yeoman  service  on  this  subcommittee. 

As  the  chairman  Icnows,  this  subcom- 
mittee is  chaired  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  Jamie  Whit- 
ten,  one  of  the  able  Members  of  this 
Congress,  and  on  the  Republican  side  we 
have  our  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota,  Mark  Andrews,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  another  able  Mem- 
ber of  this  House.  I  feel  better  serving  on 
this  subcommittee  when  I  know  that  we, 
liko  Jamie  Whitten  and  Mark  Andrews. 
are  working  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  I  serve  as 
a  memljer  of  the  subcommittees  that  ap- 
propriate funds  for  the  Department  of 
Latmr,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

I  have  believed  all  dowTi  through  the 
years  tliat  the  Secretary  of  Agricultiu'e 
should  stand  up  for  the  American  farm- 
er. Regardless  of  politics,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  should  always  be  an  out- 
standing man  in  the  field  of  agriculture 
and  should  at  all  times  stand  on  the  front 
line  and  make  the  fight  for  the  Ameri- 
can farmer.  I  have  read  a  number  of 
speeches  made  by  Secretary  Butz  con- 
cerning a  number  of  matters  in  our  agri- 
cultural program  that  have  been  under 
attack  and  he  has  made  every  attempt 
to  see  that  on  these  particular  Issues  he 
has  held  firm  for  the  Interests  of  the 
American  farmer. 
As  we  all  know,  our  farmers  know  how 


to  produce  and  we  have  an  adequate  food 
supply.  In  eveiT  emergency,  when  called 
upon,  our  farmers  have  produced  the 
necessary  food  and  fiber  to  take  care  of 
our  people,  and  in  many  instances  have 
produced  adequate  supplies  for  assistance 
progi-ams  to  help  the  free  countries 
aromid  the  world  who  are  in  need. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  we  still 
have  many  serious  problems  in  agricul- 
ture and  certainly  this  is  not  the  time  to 
turn  our  back  on  the  American  farmer. 
Each  year  it  becomes  more  difficult  to 
maintain  a  soimd  agricultural  economy, 
due  to  the  increasing  costs  in  labor, 
equipment,  and  the  high  cost  per  acre  of 
good  farm  land. 

We  are  now  operating  tmder  phase  4 
of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  and  we 
read  articles  every  day  in  our  newspapers 
concerning  the  high  cost  of  food.  It  is 
more  important  today  than  at  any  time 
in  the  past  that  we  give  more  time  and 
study  to  the  situation  that  prevails  be- 
tween the  time  agricultural  commodities 
leave  the  farm  and  are  sold  to  the  time 
that  the  products  go  into  the  homes  of 
our  people  for  consumption.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  you  well  know,  every  investiga- 
tion that  has  been  made  in  the  past  10 
years  discloses  the  fact  that  the  middle- 
man, and  not  the  farmer,  is  the  cause  of 
the  high  price  of  food  and  agricultural 
commodities. 

Today  the  energy  situation  appears  to 
be  serious.  We  are  confronted  daily  with 
articles  concerning  shortage  of  electric 
power,  natural  gas,  and  oil.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  American  farmer  must  have 
an  adequate  supply  of  gasoline,  fuel  oil, 
natural  gas,  and  electric  power  to  pro- 
duce the  food  necessary  for  our  people. 
We  must  keep  in  constant  touch  with 
this  matter  and  see  that  this  situation 
exists. 

In  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  es- 
tablished a  number  of  milestones  and 
we  have  made  every  effort  to  present  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  good  bill. 

In  this  bill,  under  title  n,  which  is 
the  rural  development  program  section, 
we  recommend  $758  million  for  insured 
loans  for  rural  electric  and  tele- 
phone cooperatives,  but,  as  you  know, 
Mr.  Chairman,  these  funds  are  no 
longer  a  direct  charge  against  the  budg- 
et because  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
(Public  Law  93-32)  removes  these  loans 
frwn  direct  Government  financing.  Un- 
der the  rural  development  programs  we 
also  include  $150  million,  of  which  $120 
million  is  prior  year  funds,  for  water  and 
sewer  gi-ants  which  are  essential  if  the 
rural  to  urban  migration,  with  all  of  Its 
attendant  social  problems,  is  to  be  re- 
duced. Under  this  title  we  also  include 
$314  million  in  direct  appropriations  for 
housing  programs,  including  adminis- 
tration, and  $2.8  billion  In  direct  and  in- 
sured loans.  Under  this  title  we  have 
more  changes  from  last  year  than  in 
probably  any  other  part  of  the  bill.  The 
changes,  of  course,  take  Into  considera- 
tion the  passage  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  (Public  Law  92-419)  and  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  (Public  Law 
93-32)  which  take  many  programs  out 
of  the  budget.  Under  this  title,  desig- 
nated as  the  rural  development  prc^ram 
title,  we  include  a  total  of  $386  million 


In  direct  appropriations  and  $3.6  billion 
in  the  direct  and  insured  loan  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  title  I  of  the  bill, 
which  is  designated  "Agricultural  pro- 
grams," we  recommend  $813  million  for 
the  regular  programs  of  the  Depai'tment 
of  Agriculture,  including  administration, 
research,  extension,  marketing,  and 
other  programs.  In  addition,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, under  this  title,  we  recommend 
$454  million  for  the  food  for  peace  pro- 
gi-am;  $175  million  for  meat  and  poultry 
inspection;  and  $3.3  billion  for  the  reim- 
bursement for  net  realized  losses  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  our  environmen- 
tal program  section  which  Is  title  m  we 
include  $516  million  for  the  programs  of 
the  Envu'onmental  Protection  Agency 
and  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality.  In  addition,  $600  million  Ls  pro- 
vided for  the  liquidation  of  contract  au- 
thority in  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  construction  programs.  The 
progi-ams  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice and  the  agricultural  conservation 
program  total  $492  million.  Under  this 
title  which  is  title  HI  we  have  amounts 
which  exceed  $1  billion.  On  our  subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  concerned 
about  our  environment  and  we  know  full 
well  that  no  longer  can  we  live  on  this 
Earth  and  continue  polluting  the  air, 
water,  and  the  land  upon  which  we  live. 

Under  title  IV,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  this 
bill  we  include  $166  million  for  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration,  $30  million  for 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  $31 
million  for  the  new  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission.  This  funding  for  the 
new  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion is  the  first  time  that  we  have  had 
this  program  in  our  bill.  We  also  Include 
$1.5  billion  which  includes  section  32 
funds  for  our  child  nutrition  programs 
and  $2.2  billion  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. The  total  under  title  IV,  which  by 
the  way  is  the  second  largest  title  In  our 
bill,  is  in  excess  of  $3  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  you  to  know 
that  we  have  made  every  effort  to  see 
that  our  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Ex- 
tension Service,  REA  program,  rural 
telephone  program,  research  and  con- 
trol programs,  environmental  programs, 
ASCS  programs,  and  all  of  the  other 
agricultui'e  programs  are  fully  protected 
and  we  make  recommendations  for  ade- 
quate funding  for  these  programs.  Our 
extension  agents  throughout  the  United 
States  perform  yeoman  service  for  agri- 
cultuie  and  Mi-.  Chainnan  they  must  be 
paid  adequate  salaries.  We  only  have  so 
much  farmland  which  will  produce  com- 
modities for  our  people  and  this  land 
must  be  fully  protected.  Again  I  want  you 
to  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  sincerelj' 
believe  that  the  American  farmer  is  en- 
titled to  a  fair  share  of  our  national  in- 
come. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  and  the  attention  of  all 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  to  the  fact 
that  we  still  have  many  serious  problems 
in  agriculture  and  jfi  considering  this 
bill  and  the  new  farm  bill  which  must 
be  brought  out  for  action  before  the 
close  of  this  year,  we  must  keep  In  mind 
that  oiu:  people  must  have  an  adequate 
food  supply  and  we  must  see  that  our 
people  are  clothed. 


We  all  know  that  back  during  the  de- 
pression days  agriculture  was  in  serious 
trouble  and  when  agricultui-e  is  In 
trouble,  Mr.  Chairman,  every  facet  of  our 
economy  is  in  trouble.  Agriculture  is  still 
the  largest  single  Industry  in  our  coun- 
tiT.  Today  3  out  of  every  10  positions  in 
our  country  are  related  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  agriculture.  Unless  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  has  an  adequate  purchasing 
power  farmers  will  not  be  able  to  pur- 
chase the  products  of  labor  and  Industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  farmer 
has  invested  in  land  and  equipment 
which  is  necessary  to  operate  the  farms 
a  total  of  over  $341  billion.  This  is  equal 
to  almost  one-half  of  the  market  value 
of  all  of  the  corporate  stocks  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  and  is  about  tliiee- 
fifths  of  the  value  of  the  capital  assets 
of  all  corporations  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

In  addition  to  maintaining  farm  pm'- 
chasing  power  we  must,  Mr.  Chairman, 
also  produce  a  sufficient  supply  of  food 
to  meet  domestic  needs  and  provide  for 
export  markets.  We  must  have  reserves 
for  emergency  use. 

We  must  keep  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  agi'icultural  export  sales  will  reach 
$11  billion  in  fiscal  year  1973.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  bright  spots  in  our  overall 
problem  of  a  negative  balance  of  trade. 

Our  farm  program  must  be  based  on 
long-range  protections.  We  have  had 
surplus  from  time  to  time  but  we  must 
keep  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  with 
the  exception  ot  1^2  years  we  have  en- 
gaged in  war  for  a  period  of  30  years.  We 
have  finally  brought  om-  boys  home  and 
this,  Mr.  Chairman,  should  have  taken 
place  several  years  ago,  therefore  we 
must  now  operate  as  we  should  in  a 
peacetime  economy.  Our  surpluses  today 
are  at  an  all-time  low.  If  we  expect  the 
American  farmer  to  increase  his  invest- 
ment and  expand  his  operations  so  that 
he  will  be  able  to  supply  the  demands  of 
our  people,  we  must  not  expect  him  to 
carry  all  the  risk.  We  know  that  past 
experience  has  taught  us  that  supply 
and  demand  for  agricultural  products  is 
not  consistent  year  in  and  year  out. 
We  have  the  capacity  to  produce  In  this 
country  and  it  Is  essential  that  we  do  so. 

We  only  have  2.9  million  farms  left  In 
this  country  and  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives today  we  only  have  some  47 
Members  who  represent  districts  where 
the  majority  of  the  people  receive  their 
sole  income  from  agriculture.  As  you 
know,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  435  Mem- 
bers in  the  House  who  are  elected  and 
cast  votes  for  the  people  thrpughout  the 
50  States. 

One  of  the  major  factors  concerning 
the  high  cost  of  food  is  infiation  and  the 
declining  value  of  the  dollar.  The  price 
of  food  during  the  past  10  years  has  not 
increased  as  rapidly  as  other  prices. 
Certainly  I  know  that  oiu-  people  are 
concerned  about  the  price  of  food  and 
are  concerned  about  this  inflationary 
spiral  through  which  we  are  passing.  A 
good  careful  look  will  ascertain  that  the 
American  fanner  Is  not  receiving  in 
benefits  what  some  people  believe  he  is 
and  between  the  time  the  commodity 
leaves  the  farm  and  reaches  the  table  of 
the  consumer  Is  an  area  that  must  be 
carefully  examined. 


Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  want  you  to 
know  that  the  American  farmer  is  en- 
titled to  a  fair  share  of  our  national  In- 
come and  we  recommend  this  bill  to  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  oxxr  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Thomson). 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  take  tliis  time  in  order  to 
direct  a  few  questions  to  tlie  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten). 

This  bill  contains  fmiding  for  the 
Rural  Development  Act  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Farmers  Home  Develop- 
ment Administration.  Is  it  the  under- 
standing of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi that  all  communities  under  50,- 

000  population  will  be  able  to  avail  them- 
selves of  community  development  loans? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  My  understanding  of 
the  basic  legislation  is  that  it  would  be 
in  selected  areas.  That  is  my  under- 
standing at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  The 
Rural  Development  Act  is  a  Federal  pro- 
gram, separate  and  distinct  from  the 
Federal  Rural  Revenue  Sharing  pro- 
gram. Is  it  the  understanding  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  that  the 
Governor  of  any  State  will  have  any  role 
in  directing  which  Farmers  Home  offices 
will  be  able  to  process  loans  under  the 
new  Rural  Development  Act? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  Farmers  Home 
Administration  is  solely  responsible  for 
decisions  on  the  administration  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  In  the 
Opinion  of  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi, does  the  Rural  Development  Act 
require  designation  of  "target  areas" 
beyond  the  definition  of  eligible  com- 
munities contained  in  the  act  itself?  In 
other  words,  should  an  effort  be  made  to 
restrict  the  geographic  impact  of  the 
Rm-al  Development  Act  oesides  restrict- 
ing its  programs  to  smaller  communities 
as  defined  in  the  law? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  that  I  re- 
gi-et,  being  the  chairman  of  this  appro- 
priations subcommittee,  answering  these 
questions  without  qualifying  my  answers 
by  saying  that  I  do  not  intend  for  my 
answers  to  be  taken  as  an  interpreta- 
tion and  therefore  controlling  on  anyone 
else  who  looks  to  see  what  the  intent  is. 

My  feelings,  as  an  individual  and 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  are  that 
any  action  taken  would  be  limited  to  that 
which  is  authorized  by  law,  end  the  se- 
lection would  be  by  those  as  set  out  in 
the  basic  law  to  make  the  selection.  I 
would  hope  that  it  would  be  on  a  broad 
basis  and  grow  and  develop  and  be  gen- 
erally applicable.  The  only  hesitancy  I 
have  in  answering  the  gentleman  is  that 

1  do  not  want  to  indicate  that,  because 
I  happen  to  be  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee responsible  for  appropria- 
tions, that  anything  I  say  might  in  any 
way  restrict  or  change  the  basic  law 
wliich,  after  all,  is  controlling. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  gentleman's  opinion  also 
on  the  matter  of  Executive  orders.  Would 
the  gentleman  consider  an  Executive 
order  grantmg  State  Governors  the  au- 
thority to  direct  the  Fanners  Home  Ad- 


ministration to  concentrate  the  impact 
of  this  program  in  a  geogiaphic  area 
which  excludes  commimlties  otherwise 
eligible  for  assistance  a  violation  of  con- 
gressional intent  in  passage  of  this  act? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Not  having  been  an 
author  of  the  original  act,  but  knowing 
my  colleagues  who  were  responsible  for 
it,  I  do  not  believe  any  legislative  act 
was  ever  intended  to  let  any  Executive  do 
the  acts  which  the  gentleman  mentioned. 
As  an  individual,  I  hope  no  one  has  in- 
advertently done  that. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alex- 
ander ». 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
chainnan  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Rm'al 
Development.  I  would  like  to  add  to  what 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has 
said. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  unequivocally, 
that  would  be  a  violation  of  the  con- 
gressional intent  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  We  are 
confronted  at  the  present  time  with  a 
fait  accompli.  There  has  been,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  an  Executive  order  wliich 
gives  the  Governor  the  right  to  deter- 
mine where  these  Federal  moneys  will  be 
spent.  I  tliink  that  is  wrong. 

I  would  like  to  further  ask  the  chair- 
man, in  his  opinion,  is  an  amendment  to 
this  appropriation  bill  required  to  pre- 
vent the  administration  from  authorizing 
Governors  to  restrict  the  impact  of  this 
loan  program  beyond  the  restrictions 
contained  in  the  act? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  There  is  an  old  state- 
ment that  a  lawyer's  ophiion  is  worth 
what  one  pays  for  it,  and  this  opinion 
would  be  that  this  bill,  having  to  do  with 
tlie  Department  of  Agriculture,  would 
not  provide  any  authorities  contrary  to 
the  legislative  authority.  Certainly  noth- 
ing in  this  bill  would  give  the  President 
any  authority  that  he  does  not  have  im- 
der  existing  law.  If  he  is  acting  over 
and  beyond  it  however,  or  agents  are  in 
his  name,  which  is  what  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  means,  the  situation  should 
be  corrected  immediately.  If  examples 
are  called  to  our  attention  we  will  see 
what  can  be  done. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Would 
an  amendment  restricting  the  money  to 
the  use  of  target  areas  determined  by 
Governors  be  an  appropriate  amendment 
to  tills  appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Tlie  Govemors  do  not 
get  any  money  mider  this  bill. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  restriction 
on  tills  act  would  reach  the  problem  the 
gentleman  has  in  mind.  I  believe  that 
reading  this  debate  might  slow  down 
some  executives,  because  nobody  Is  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  Congress  In  the 
course  of  administering  Federal  pro- 
gi-ams. I  do  not  believe  the  amendment 
would  apply  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  hope 
the  chairman  will  pursue  the  question. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  will  be  glad  to  con- 
fer with  the  gentleman,  and  will  be  glad 
to  discuss  it  with  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment. I  will  be  glad  to  discuss  it  with 
FHA.  From  that  we  might  find  some- 
thing we  could  do. 
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Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
jmcti  time  as  he  may  eonsimie  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Yoxrac). 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  should  like  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  this  subcommittej 
for  his  support  of  the  1890  Land  Grant 
Colleges  and  Tuskegee  Institute  of  the 
South,  and  especially  the  Cooperative 
State  Research  Service. 

Those  of  us  who  come  from  the  big 
cities  tend  to  forget,  in  regard  to  the 
population  in  the  Deep  South,  that  ac- 
tually still  one-half  or  more  of  the  black 
population  of  this  Nation  lives  in  the  11 
Southeastern  States. 

These  colleges'  are  probably  doing 
the  only  job  of  training  people  and  de- 
veloping new  techniques  for  Uving  in 
rural  America  as  small  farmers  and  busi- 
nessmen and  providing  a  high  quality 
life  In  that  part  of  the  country. 

I  should  just  like  to  be  on  record  as 
commending  the  chairman  for  his  sup- 
port of  these  colleges  through  the  work 
of  the  Cooperative  State  Research  pro- 
grams. 
Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Yates)  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  associate 
myself  with  the  kind  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Nat- 
COTR)  In  his  appraisal  of  the  men  who 
make  up  this  subcommittee  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  They  are  In- 
deed among  the  most  able  Members  of 
the  House. 

Tliere  Is  no  Member  of  the  House  who 
knows  as  much  about  agriculture  as  does 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, Mr.  WnrmrN. 

I  regret  very  much  I  was  one  of  those 
who  felt  Impelled  to  disagree  with  the 
committee  on  several  points  In  this  bill. 
The  sources  of  our  disagreement  are 
contained  In  this  dissent  that  we  filed  to 
the  report.  I  read  from  that  dissent: 

We  agree  with  the  Committee  that  "agri- 
culture Is  basic  to  us  all,"  and  that  "this 
nation  should  be  blessed  wtth  an  abundance 
of  pure  and  wholesome  food."  We  appreciate 
tliat  chemicals  may  be  necessary  to  achieve 
that  goal,  but  we  insist  that  toxic  chemicals 
harmXul  to  the  consunter  must  not  be  used. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  subject  of 
chemicals  used  in  food  production  Is  the 
principal  source  of  our  disagreement 
with  the  committee.  The  committee's  re- 
port shows  Its  concern  with  the  economic 
losses  attributable  to  the  banning  of  cer- 
tain chemicals.  We  are  concerned  with 
possible  human  losses. 

The  report  of  the  committee  is  replete 
with  its  condemnation  of  the  action  of 
regulatory  agencies  In  banning  certain 
chemicals.  Their  gims  are  aimed  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  banning  of 
DDT. 

Take  a  look  at  the  remarks  and  state- 
ments that  appear  on  pages  57  and  58 
of  the  repoi-t  In  which  the  committee 
calls  for  a  complete  and  thorough  re- 
view based  on  scientific  evidence  of  the 
decision  banning  DDT.  "taking  into  con- 


sideration all  of  the  costs  and  benefits 
and  the  importance  of  protecting  the 
Nation's  supply  of  food  and  fiber." 

The  committee  then  goes  on  to  quote 
Dr.  Handler,  who  Is  the  President  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  concern- 
ing the  subject  of  DDT  here.  In  which 
he  is  alleged  to  have  claimed  two-thirds 
of  what  he  read  in  the  record  Is  called 
"trash."  Of  coui'se,  the  committee  said 
nothing  about  the  other  third  of  the 
testimony  he  read.  That  portion  of  the 
recoi-d  may  veiT  well  have  justified  the 
banning  of  DDT  by  the  regulatory 
agency. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  Insofar  as  DDT  is  con- 
cerned, may  I  again  refer  to  the  docu- 
ment from  which  I  read  at  the  time  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Andrews)  was  on  the  floor. 
In  commenting  on  DDT,  Dr.  Umberto 
Saffiottl,  who  Is  one  of  the  outstanding 
men  in  the  field  of  cancer  research,  says 
this  on  page  2  of  his  report: 

Much  progress  has  beeji^made  In  the  field 
of  carcinogenesis  in  recent  years.  We  have 
good  documentation  on  the  carcinogenic  ac- 
tivity of  several  environmental  chemicals  at 
levels  lower  than  those  previously  known  to 
be  active.  For  example,  DDT  was  shown  in 
1969  to  be  carcinogenic  at  140  parts  per  mil- 
lion (ppm)  in  the  diet  In  the  strains  of  mice 
In  the  National  Cancer  Institute's  study  con- 
ducted at  Blonetlcs  Research  Laboratories 
(5).  It  was  then  retested  by  the  Interna- 
tional Agency  for  Research  on  Cancer 
through  large-scale  multi-generation  studies 
lu  two  other  laboratories  and  confirmed 
carcinogenic  in  both:  In  one,  carcinogenic 
activity  was  detected  only  at  250  ppm  In  an 
Inbred  strain  of  mice;  but  In  the  other,  using 
a  non-Inbred  strain,  a  marked  tumor  Increase 
was  found  down  to  the  lotoest  tested  doee, 
namely  2  ppm  in  the  diet  (8).  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  of  interest  that  the  current  tol- 
erance levels  In  the  United  States  for  DDT 
are  of  5  ppm  in  fish  and  7  ppm  In  apples.  Ob- 
vlotisly  these  residues  do  not  represent  the 
total  human  dietary  Intake,  but  the  order 
of  magnitude  of  dietary  contamination  show- 
ing a  marked  carcinogenic  effect  in  animals 
comes  quite  close  to  the  Intake  levels  in 
people. 

Eventually,  Mr.  Chau-man,  that  Is  the 
source  of  our  disagreement.  Yes.  we  say 
we  recognize  that  chemicals  must  be  used 
in  agiiculture  to  provide  the  food  which 
the  Nation  needs,  but  please,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, do  not  use  those  chemicals  which 
may  be  hazardous  to  the  health  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  I  use  the 
words  "may  be"  rather  than  the  word 
"are."  Why?  Because  there  Is  no  abso- 
lute proof  of  harm  to  humans  that  can 
be  made.  Experiments  obviously  cannot 
be  performed  on  human  beings.  Science 
i-esearch  use  animals  and  cannot  judge 
from  animal  experiments  what  the  effect 
on  human  beings  will  be.  As  Dr.  Saffiotti 
says:  "Much  as  we  would  like  to  be  able 
to  determine  conditions  for  the  "safe"  use 
of  carcinogens  in  fact  In  food,  no  valid 
scientific  methodology  has  yet  been  sug- 
gested in  specific  terms  to  ai-rive  at  such 
a  deterinination.  So,  the  thrust  of  the 
committee  that  agency  decisions  be 
based  upon  scientific  fact  must  be  tem- 
pered by  the  realization  that  what  is 
scientific  fact  may  be  limited. 

Tlie  Delaney  amendment  is  important. 
We  want  to  know  about  the  foods  that 
the  people  of  tliis  country  are  eating  and 
the  contaminants  that  are  a  part  of 


those  foods  to  make  sure  they  are  not 
harmful. 

So.  Mr.  Chali-man.  I  would  support  ad- 
ditional research  funds  In  connection 
with  the  Delaney  amendment,  as  I  stated 
in  the  report  but  I  certainly  do  not  go 
along  with  the  remarks  attacking  the 
agency  decisions  which  appear  in  this 
report. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi)  . 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  register  my  strong  support 
for  the  agj-icultural-envlronmental  and 
consumer  protection  appropriation  (HJl. 
8619),  ^nd  to  express  the  hope  that  this 
body  will  amend  that  measure  so  as  to 
limit  individual  farm  subsidies  to  $20,0G0 
per  crop. 

There  are  many  excellent  provisions  in 
this  legislation  apai't  from  the  813  mil- 
lion allocated  for  the  regular  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Some 
examples  are : 

Seven-hundred  million  dollars  for  in- 
sured loans  for  rm-al  electric  and  tele- 
phone cooperatives; 

Five-hundred  and  fourteen  million 
dollars  for  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency; 

Restoration  of  Impounded  HUD  water 
and  sewer  fimds  at  a  program  level  of 
$300  million; 

Thirty-one  mUlion  dollars  for  the  new 
Consumer  Pi-oduct  Safety  Commission; 
One  and  one-half  billion  dollars  for 
child  nutrition  progi-ams. 

Another  critically  needed  feature  of 
this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  provision 
which  repeals  the  "bread  tax."  Fov  lo 
years  now  there  has  been  a  processing 
tax  of  75  cents  per  bushel  levied  on  all 
wheat  produced  in  the  United  States  for 
domestic  consumption.  The  result  has 
been  a  cost  Increase  to  the  consumer  of 
2  cents  per  poimd  of  breaC. 

I  am  con\'inced  that  the  repeal  of  this 
tax  will  benefit  the  consumer  as  well  as 
the  wholesale  baking  Industry.  There  is 
evidence  that  81  major  bakery  plants 
have  had  to  close  down  since  Januaiy 
1  of  last  year,  and  that  many  other  in- 
dependent wholesale  bakeries  are  being 
threatened  vnXh  Imminent  bankrupcy.  A 
monopoly  situation  In  this  field  will  be  of 
no  benefit  to  the  consumer,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  repeal  of  the  "bread  tax" 
would  serve  to  prevent  monoixjlizatlon, 
loss  of  jobs  and  continued  inflation  ia 
the  price  of  bread. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  wge 
my  colleagues  to  join  once  again  In  an 
effort  to  reduce  our  preposterously  gen- 
erous farm  subsidies,  which  for  the  most 
part  have  simply  fattened  the  profits 
not  of  the  beleaguered  small  farmer  but 
of  the  giant  agricultural  Interests. 

The  House  has  passed  similar  legisla- 
tion three  times  in  the  past,  but  tlie 
measures  have  been  rejected  each  time 
by  the  Senate.  Three  years  ago,  a  $55,000 
subsidy  ceiling  was  imposed,  but  this 
limit  has  proved  grossly  Inadequate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  appears  that  tiiis  fis- 
cal year  wMl  be  mai-ked  by  runaway  In- 
flation and  another  large  budget  deficit. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  both  houses  of 
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Congress  will  see  fit  to  contribute  to  a 
financial  remedy  by  limiting  the  now 
scandalously  high  farm  subsidies  to  $20,- 
000  per  crop.  These  payments  constitute 
an  unfair  tax  burden  not  just  on  the  ur- 
ban dweller,  but  even  on  the  small  in- 
dependent farmer  who  is  being  crowded 
oIT  the  land  and  who  cannot  avail  him- 
self of  the  hmidreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  handouts  which  go  to  the  typical 
giant  farm  corporation. 

These  infiated  subsidies  are  wasted 
welfare  doles  which  are  being  pronded 
by  the  American  taxpayer  to  a  group  of 
businessmen  who  could  sui-vive  quite 
comfortably  without  this  assistance.  I 
reiterate  ray  own  support  for  limiting 
these  subsidies  and  call  upon  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  put  the  reins  on  the 
inflated  subsidy  program. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Obey)  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  AppropriatioriS. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 
much  that  is  in  this  bill,  and  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
both  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  WHriTEN)  and  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  (Mi-.  Andrews)  in  terms 
of  the  contiibutions  tliat  farmers  have 
made  to  the  economy  of  this  countiy, 
and  also  in  terms  of  the  economic  strauts 
which  many  farmers  find  themselves  in. 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  about  30,000 
farmers  in  my  district.  Today  I  have 
about  15,000  left,  because  within  10  short 
years  we  have  lost  just  about  half  of  the 
farmers  because  of  the  economic  diffi- 
culties of  engaging  in  farming. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  vote  for  this 
bill,  but  before  I  do  I  want  to  get  off  my 
chest,  as  did  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Yates)  a  few  objections  I  have  to 
the  report  itself  although  not  the  bill 
and  second,  one  omission  I  find  in  the 
biU  itself. 

I  disagree  strongly,  for  instance,  with 
the  provision  in  this  bill  which  goes  along 
with  the  administration's  request  to  re- 
duce the  special  milk  program  from  $100 
million  to  $25  million. 

It  seems  that  schoolchildren  are  eat- 
ing more  and  more  pizza,  potato  cliips. 
and  soda  pop,  not  to  mention  Zonkers, 
Ho  Ho's,  and  Slim  Jims,  at  the  expense 
of  more  nutritional  foods,  including  milk. 
If  there  ever  is  a  time  when  we  can  in- 
fluence their  eating  habits  it  is  during 
their  school  years.  Yet  this  budget — un- 
der which  2  billion  fewer  half  pints  of 
milk  will  be  consumed  than  if  the  special 
mUk  program  were  funded  at  the  $97 
million  level — will  hardly  be  a  positive 
influence  in  that  direction.  In  Wisconsin 
alone,  400.000  of  the  460.000  students  who 
drank  milk  under  this  program  this  year 
would  be  ineligible  for  that  milk  next 
year. 

It  is  also  true  that  while  most  schools 
have  school  lunch  programs,  few  have 
school  breakfast  programs.  For  many 
children  who  do  not  eat  breakfast  at 
home,  a  half  pint  of  milk  in  midmoming 
is  their  first  food  of  the  day.  Under  this 
budget,  those  children  will  get  nothing 
to  eat  until  noon. 

I  hope  the  Senate  corrects  the  defi- 
ciency. 

I  want  to  spend  my  5  minutes,  if  I  can, 
on  some  of  the  assertions  made  in  the 


report,  because  the  thrust  of  what  is  in 
the  report  seems  to  be  that  regulatory 
agencies  are  consistently  being  overzeal- 
ous.  Certainly  we  can  all  cite  instances 
of  arbitrariness,  belligerence,  and  unrea- 
sonableness by  rirtually  every  Federal 
agency.  I  think  also,  however,  that  we 
can  iDoint  to  times  when  we  see  some  of 
the  regulatory  agencies  acting  on  meas- 
ures before  them  like  Casper  Milque- 
toasts. Take  the  FDA,  for  example.  The 
GAO  report  of  last  year  stated  that  of  97 
food  manufacturing  and  processing  sites 
which  they  inspected,  they  found  39  were 
operating  mider  unsanitary  conditions 
and  23  were  operating  under  serious  un- 
sanitary conditions  having  potentially 
deleterious  effects  on  human  health  and 
yet  the  FDA  was  not  able,  given  their 
present  system,  to  correct  the  situation. 

If  you  take  a  look  at  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  far  from  over  regulating, 
just  last  week  they  made  in  order  an  in- 
crease in  tlie  price  of  natural  gas  of  73 
percent.  I  hardly  think  that  is  being  over- 
zealous  in  the  protection  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

Now,  if  you  want  to  take  a  look  at  the 
Department  of  Justice,  they  have  said, 
for  instance,  that  taconite  tailings  from 
Reserve  Mining,  had  reduced  the  clarity 
of  Lake  Superior  water  by  more  than  25 
percent  over  an  area^  greater  than  600 
square  miles,  and  yet  that  same  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  refused  to  bring  that 
company  into  court. 

If  you  take  a  look  at  the  Enriron- 
mental  Protection  Agency,  it  has  been 
shot  at  all  over  the  country  these  days. 
They  came  down  with  some  regulations 
earlier  in  the  year  which  scared  a  lot  of 
farmers.  But  the  fact  Is  that  the  EPA 
listened  to  many  of  the  objections  raised 
by  farmers  to  the  standards  which  they 
were  setting  up  for  solid  waste  disposal, 
for  instance.  As  a  consequence,  now  reg- 
ulations wliich  farmers  were  worried 
about  do  not  apply  to  them  unless  they 
have  700  dairy  cattle  and  over  1,000 
steers.  That  is  being  pretty  reasonable. 

The  committee  report  raises  the 
question  of  the  economic  impact  of  the 
Government's  ban  on  certain  chemicals. 
The  fact  is  that  there  are  other  economic 
costs  involved,  too.  in  the  use  of  chem- 
icals. Those  costs  refiect  themselves  in 
increased  health  and  social  problems. 
There  are  about  3,000  new  chemicals  be- 
ing synthesized  each  year  and  about  500 
find  their  way  into  industrial  use.  Yet 
there  is  very  little  regulation  on  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  make  safe  the  use  of  these 
compounds  in  the  working  place. 

I  think  agencies  should  be  encouraged 
rather  than  discouraged  to  exercise  the 
regulatory  powers  they  have  in  these 
areas. 

Tlie  report  also  raises  a  question  on 
environmental  standards  and  tlie  cost  of 
the  environmental  standards  in  terms  of 
the  energy  crisis.  What  about  the  other 
side  of  the  coin?  As  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  pointed  out  what  about  the  in- 
sistence of  Detroit,  for  instance 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  Oie 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  OBEY.  What  about  the  insistence 
of  Detroit,  for  instance,  on  constructing 


gas-guzzling  automobiles.  As  the  minor- 
ity report  points  out.  a  good  portion  of 
the  mileage  loss  is  traceable  not  neces- 
sarily to  the  new  environmental  equip- 
ment on  automobiles  but,  rather,  to  the 
increased  weight,  wliich  is  up  about  25 
percent  in  the  last  12  years  for  any 
average  car  in  the  country. 

n  we  got  tlie  same  kind  of  mileage  that 
Europeans  obtain  with  their  automobiles 
we  would  save  3  million  barrels  of  oil  a 
day.  Detroit  is  also  ignoring  some  of  the 
problems  with  respect  to  the  energy 
crisis. 

On  DDT,  the  committee  issued  a  table 
wliich  sliows  that  DDT  is  less  dangerous 
if  orally  taken  than  some  of  the  other 
alternatives,  but  it  ignores  the  fact  that 
many  scientists  believe  that  the  crucial 
problem  so  far  as  DDT  is  concerned  is 
in  the  long-range  genetic  effects  which 
occur  from  the  u.se  of  that  chemical  over 
years  and  years  and  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  go  on  and  on 
for  quite  a  while,  but  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  need  to,  and  we  do  not  have 
the  time  to  do  so  today. 

I  know  everybody  wants  to  get  out  of 
here.  However,  I  do  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his  lead- 
ership, and  I  do  want  to  read,  in  closing, 
a  statement  from  the  New  York  Times 
which  discussed  the  Delaney  clause,  in 
which  it  is  stated  that — 

In  a  two-day  worltshop  last  week  spon- 
sored by  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences, 
(they)  said  that  on ^  the  basis  of  present 
knowledge  it  was  impossible  to  determine  if 
there  was  any  such  thing  as  a  "safe"  amount 
of  a  carcinogenic,  or  cancer-causing,  chem- 
ical. 

Citing  cigarette  smoking  as  an  example, 
the  scientists  warned  that  the  human  con- 
sequences of  allowing  even  trace  amounts  of 
cancer-causing  chemicals  in  foods  might  not 
show  up  until  2i)  or  30  years  later. 

That  is  the  point  I  think  that  has  to 
be  kept  in  mind  when  we  are  discussing 
DDT. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  indicated  at  tiie 
besinning  of  my  remarks,  I  intend  to 
vote  for  this  bill,  but  I  did  first  want  to 
address  myself  to  some  of  the  unbal- 
anced accusations  made  in  this  commit- 
tee report 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  DrNGELL). 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
concerned  about  several  provisions  of 
H.R.  8619  which  we  are  considering 
today.  As  I  have  indicated  in  the  Record 
of  June  13.  at  pages  19520  to  19521.  and 
in  the  Record  of  June  14  at  page  19724. 
I  intend  to  offer  several  amendments  to 
remove  and  correct  some  objectionable 
features  of  this  bill. 

In  addition,  however.  I  om  particularly 
concerned  about  several  statements  made 
in  the  committee's  report  (H.  Rept.  93- 
275,  June  12,  1973)  on  this  bill. 

The  committee's  report  accuses  the  En- 
vironmental Pi-otection  Agency  of  play- 
ing "a  maior  role  in  the  current  energy 
crisis."  I  think  this  statement  is  mislead- 
ing and  derogatory  of  an  agency  tliat 
has  been  given  a  mandate  by  the  Con- 
gress to  take  measures  which  would  halt 
decades  of  pollution  emanating  from  in- 
dustrial and  municipal  activities.  It  is 
clear  that  there  appear  to  be  fuel  short- 
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ages  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  but  I 
am  not  ready  to  say  that  the  cause  of  the 
fuel  shortages  Is  EPA's  enforcement  of 
statutes  that  we  enacted.  In  my  opinion, 
the  responsibility  for  these  fuel  short- 
ages, if,  indeed,  they  exist,  lies  squarely 
in  the  lap  of  the  fuels  industi-y  and  the 
manufacturers  of  products  which  guzzle 
fuel  in  the  same  manner  that  a  confirmed 
drunk  guzzles  liquor.  To  emphasize  my 
point,  I  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  remarks  of  one  of  the 
administration's  ofQcials,  Mr.  Russell  E. 
Train,  Chauman  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  before  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Washington  earlier  this  week ; 
Remarks  of  Hon.  Russeix  E.  Train,  Chair- 
man, CouNcn.  ON  Environmental  QuALrrY 
Before  the  Washington,  D.C.  Rotart 
Clttb,  June  13,  1973 

Our  current  energy  problem  Is  complex 
%ud  closely  related  to  a  wide  variety  of  forces. 
P.^omlnent  among  these  forces  Is,  of  cotirse, 
th«  question  of  euvironmental  quality;  but 
prices,  technology,  regulatory  requirements. 
International  relations,  and  national  security 
considerations  are  also  integral  parts  of  the 
problem.  There  are  some  who  slmplistically 
blame  the  strong  concern  over  euvironmental 
quality  as  the  cause  of  our  energy  problems. 
Tlhs  assertion  is  simply  not  true.  I  emphasize 
this  point  because  there  is  a  current  tendency 
to  make  the  environment  the  whipping  boy 
for  our  energy  problems. 

A  recent  issue  of  a  national  news  magazine 
quoted  the  chief  executive  of  a  major  inter- 
national oU  company  as  identifying  environ- 
mentalists as  the  major  culprits  in  blocking 
new  generating  facilities  and  new  refinery 
capacity.  In  my  opinion,  such  statements 
obsciire  the  facts,  confuse  the  issues,  and 
can  only  serve  to  delay  effective  solution  of 
our  energy  problems. 

Similarly,  a  spate  of  advertising  has  tried 
to  convince  the  public  that  auto  emi.sslon 
standards  are  the  cause  of  major  reductions 
In  gasoline  mileage.  However,  according  to 
a  study  conducted  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  greater  weight,  automatic 
transmissions  and  air  conditioners  are  more 
important  catises  of  increased  fuel  consump- 
tion than  pollution  controls.  Data  from 
more  than  2.000  1973  model  cars  show  that 
fuel  economy  loss  (In  miles  per  gallon)  due 
to  pollution  control  sy.stems  Is  less  than 
eight  percent  as  compared  to  uncontrolled 
vehicles.  By  comparison,  the  fuel  economy 
loss  due  to  air  conditioning  averages  about 
nine  percent,  and  can  run  as  high  as  20 
percent  on  a  hot  day  in  urban  traffic.  In 
addition,  the  fuel  loss  from  an  automatic 
transmission  Is  about  six  percent. 

EPA's  engineers  attribute  miich  of  the  de- 
crease In  gas  mileage  to  Increases  in  vehicle 
weight.  Their  investigation  found  that  over 
the  years,  new  vehicles  having  the  same 
model  designation  have  become  heavier.  For 
example,  the  Chevrolet  Impala  weighed  4,000 
pounds  in  1958,  but  weighs  5.500  pounds 
now.  And  as  the  weight  of  the  car  has  gone 
up.  Us  gas  efBciency  has  dropped.  The  study 
found  that  a  change  of  only  500  pounds  In 
the  weight  of  1973  vehicles — from  3,000  to 
3,500 — can  lower  the  mileage  from  an  aver- 
age of  16.2  miles  per  gallon  to  14.0  miles  per 
gallon — a  decrease  in  fuel  economy  of  nearly 
14  percent.  A  thousand  pound  Increase  In 
weight,  from  3,000  to  4.000  pounds,  could 
lower  gas  mileage  from  16.2  miles  per  gallon 
to  11.2  miles  per  gallon — a  decrease  of  30 
percent.  The  plain  fact  is  that  we  need  to 
both  reduce  automobile  emissions  and  im- 
prove automobile  fuel  economy. 

Environmental  factors  also  have  been  cited 
as  a  major  reason  for  nuclear  power  plant 
delays.  However,  data  from  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  does  not  support  this  al- 
legation. According  to  the  AEC,  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  review  proc- 


ess is  not  the  controlling  factor  In  bringing 
a  nuclear  power  plant  Into  operation.  The 
major  requisite  for  licensing  a  plant  is  Its 
readiness  for  fuel  loading.  And  AEC  data 
submitted  to  the  Council  in  March  Indicate 
that  final  environmental  impact  statements 
were  available,  on  the  average,  8.2  months 
prior  to  the  scheduled  fuel  loading. 

And  while  environmentalists  are  blamed 
for  power  plant  siting  delays,  It  should  be 
remembered  that  it  has  been  nearly  two  and 
one  half  years  shice  the  President  first  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  a  "Power  Plant  Siting" 
bill.  Should  his  most  recent  submission,  the 
'Electric  Facilities  Siting  Act  of  1973,"  be 
enacted,  the  review  and  approval  process  for 
siting  new  plants  would  be  simplified  while 
giving  the  pxiblic  earlier  notice  and  a  larger 
role  in  the  decisions  over  power  needs  and 
bow  and  where  to  meet  them.  And  although 
some  spokesmen  for  the  power  Industry  pub- 
licly lament  the  difficulties  in  getting  new 
plants  approved,  the  National  Association  of 
Electric  Companies'  position  before  the  Con- 
gres  has  been  that  no  new  legislation  is 
needed.  If  this  legislation  had  been  enacted, 
we  might  be  two  years  closer  to  the  institu- 
tional arrangements  necessary  to  deal  with 
some  of  our  crucial  energy  problems. 

Environmentalists  have  also  been  charged 
with  hindering  the  construction  of  new 
petroleum  refineries.  Although  some  com- 
panies have  been  refused  sites  for  new  re- 
fineries, by  and  large  the  oil  industry  has 
been  most  reluctant  to  commit  large  sums 
to  new  refinery  construction  because  of  past 
uncertainty  about  government  policies,  such 
as  oil  Import  policies,  and  because  of  a  severe 
shortage  of  cash  from  current  company  earn- 
ings. In  addition,  for  the  large  International 
oil  companies,  extreme  uncertainty  as  to 
their  situation  In  the  Middle  East  vis-a-vis 
the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  has  created  a  wait-and-see  atti- 
tude. Now  that  one  of  these  uncertainties — 
the  curbs  on  crude  oil  Imports — has  been  re- 
moved, and  oil  company  profits  have  Im- 
proved, a  number  of  oil  companies  have  an- 
nounced plans  for  expansion  of  existing 
refineries. 

But  the  same  uncertainties  that  hindered 
construction  of  new  refineries  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  shortage  of  distillate  fuel  oil  this 
past  winter,  are  now  factors  In  the  projected 
gasoline  shortage  this  summer.  Various  oil 
companies  spent  large  sums  to  advertise  that 
they  knew  these  shortages  were  coming.  They 
blamed  environmentalists.  I  would  add  a 
few  points  that  were  omitted  from  these  ad- 
vertisements. 

Operating  under  conditions  of  uncertainty, 
the  oil  Industry  quite  properly  has  turned 
to  management  science  techniques — com- 
puters— to  assist  them  In  maximizing  profit. 
According  to  the  computers,  the  level  of 
fuel  oil  Inventory  for  the  1972-73  heating 
season  did  not  need  to  be  maintained  at  the 
same  high  level  as  the  previous  year.  This 
made  sense  in  terms  of  profits  because  gaso- 
line Is  a  more  profitable  product  to  manufac- 
ture and  sell  than  heating  oil.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  weather  did  not  cooperate,  and  the 
cold  snap  which  occurred  early  In  the  win- 
ter, after  a  cool,  rainy  autumn,  unsettled  the 
optimum  production  schedules,  and  set  the 
stage  for  the  supply  dislocations  experienced 
early  In  1973. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  as  well  that 
through  the  first  half  of  1972,  the  U.S. 
refineries  were  not  operating  at  peak  capac- 
ity. Hopefully,  now  that  the  crude  oil  im- 
port restrictions  have  been  removed,  refinery 
production  can  be  kept  running  at  higher 
levels. 

Having  gotten  all  that  off  my  chest,  I 
would  be  less  than  candid  not  to  admit  that 
environmental  awareness  has  brought  about 
changes  in  the  types  of  fuels  we  use  and  the 
conditions  under  which  they  can  be  used. 
Public  concern  over  surface  mining,  land 
use,  air  pollution,  wUdllfe,  and  offshore  drill- 


ing has  In  some  cases  delayed  the  use  of 
some  energy  sources.  These  delays,  however, 
have  been  part  of  a  national  effort  to  great- 
ly improve  measures  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment. 

Let  us  not  permit  our  current  concerns 
over  energy  supply  to  obsctire  the  fact  that 
the  environmental  costs  of  energy  production 
are  likewise  very  real.  The  high  levels  of 
lung  cancer  and  respiratory  disease,  such  as 
emphysema,  in  areas  with  high  levels  of  air 
pollution  is  a  fact,  not  emotional  imagining. 
Nor  is  the  D.C.  Health  Department's  recent 
warning  about  dangerous  carbon  mono:tida 
levels  at  several  city  Intersections  envli  on- 
mental  emotionalism.  An  official  was  qu<ite<l 
as  saying  that  the  department  has  coniic- 
ered  putting  signs  up  that  read:  "Warning: 
This  Area  May  Be  Hazardous  to  Your  Health." 
The  areas  cited  were  the  comers  of  16th  and 
17th  and  K  Streets,  13th  and  P  Streets,  Con- 
necticut Avenue  and  Ordway  Street,  Logan 
Circle  and  Good  Hope  Road,  S.E.,  between 
13th  and  14th  Streets.  Tills  warning  was 
followed  by  the  year's  first  area-wide  pollu- 
tion alert  Monday.  Our  energy  problems  are 
serious  and  they  are  real.  Our  environmen- 
tal concerns  are  likewise  serious  and  they 
too  are  real.  We  need  balance  and  restraint — 
by  both  environmentalists  and  industry — aa 
we  pursue  both  objectives  as  matters  of  hlgli 
priority  national  interest.  Confrontation  can 
only  lead  to  polarization  and  irrational  re- 
sponses from  all  sides.  We  need  to  keep  the 
problems  In  proper  perspective.  Above  all, 
we  need  full  disclosure  of  all  the  facts  and 
the  broadest  possible  public  understanding 
of  the  Issues. 

Traditionally,  our  attitude  toward  energy 
has  centered  on  more:  more  coal,  more  oil, 
and  more  gas  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing 
nation.  But  unless  we  take  steps  to  conserve 
our  energy  resources,  we  will  exhaust  sup- 
plies, even  from  new  sources.  In  a  relatively 
short  time.  There  are  many  areas  where  we 
can  start  to  work  for  energy  conservation. 

The  General  Services  Administration,  for 
Instance,  Is  constructing  a  new  Federal  office 
building  In  Manchester,  New  Hampshire, 
using  advanced  energy  conservation  tech- 
niques, with  a  goal  of  reducing  energy  use  by 
20  percent  over  typical  buildings  of  the  same 
size.  The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  is 
evaluating  energy  use  In  a  full-size  house  as 
a  means  to  develop  analytical  techniques  for 
predicting  energy  use  for  new  dwellings. 
These  programs  will  assist  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, architects  and  contractors  to  design 
and  construct  energy-efficient  buildings. 
Current  engineering  and  design  of  buildings 
is  often  outrageously  wasteful  of  energy. 

Dvu-lng  the  past  two  years,  the  President 
has  twice  directed  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  to  upgrade 
insulation  standards  In  single  and  multi- 
family  residences  financed  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration.  These  revisions  can 
cut  heat  losses  by  one-third  In  new  homes, 
thus  conserving  energy  in  the  residential 
sector. 

Transportation  offers  many  opportunities 
for  saving  energy.  Transportation  uses  about 
25  percent  of  the  Nation's  energy  and  energy 
efficiencies  of  various  passenger  transporting 
modes  vary  greatly.  The  fastest  form  of  trans- 
portation, the  airplane.  Is  also  the  one  that 
uses  the  most  energy  per  passenger  mile. 
On  the  ground  the  automobile  uses  much 
more  energy  per  passenger  mile  than  buses  or 
trains.  While  the  automobile  will  not  be  re- 
placed as  man's  favorite  transportation  mode, 
at  least  It  should  be  possible  to  shift  to 
smaller,  lighter  cars.  With  the  fuel  economy 
characteristics  of  present  small  cars,  about  22 
miles  per  gallon  instead  of  the  current  aver- 
age for  all  cars  of  less  than  14  miles  per 
gallon,  the  annual  fuel  savings  could  be 
enormous.  In  my  opinion,  It  Is  imperative 
that  our  society  shift  its  preference  to  smaller 
cars. 

In  addition  to  our  use  of  smaller  cars,  per- 


haps by  providing  alternative  forms  of  trans- 
portation, we  can  induce  people  to  leave  their 
cars  at  home  during  peak  travel  hours.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  up-coming  Senate-House 
Conference  on  the  use  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  for  mass  transit  will  result  in  more 
emphasis  on  mass  transit  solutions  to  urban 
transportation  problems. 

The  President  also  has  directed  the  De- 
partment of  Conimerce  to  work  with  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  to  develop 
a  voluntary  system  of  energy  efficiency  la- 
bels for  major  home  appliances,  and  auto- 
mobiles, and  automobile  accessories.  These 
labels  will  not  only  provide  data  on  energy 
use  but,  most  Importantly,  a  rating  compar- 
ing the  product's  effiicency  to  similar  prod- 
ucts. 

In  the  Industrial  sector,  there  are  signifi- 
cant opportunities  for  energy  conservation — 
in  plant  and  process  design,  and  even' In  the 
choice  of  feedstock  materials.  For  example, 
In  many  cases  significant  amounts  of  energy 
can  be  conserved  by  using  secondary  ma- 
terials in  place  of  virgin  feedstocks.  In  the 
paper  industry,  the  energy  consumption  to 
produce  pulp  from  recycled  fiber  is  70  per- 
cent less  than  the  energy  required  using  vir- 
gin wood  pulp.  Similar  figures  for  the  steel 
Industry  show  a  74  percent  savings  in  energy 
when  scrap  Is  used  to  produce  steel  instead 
of  virgin  Iron  ore.  I  believe  we  should  ex- 
plore aggressively  the  development  of  Incen- 
tives, including  tax  incentives,  to  encour- 
age greater  recycling. 

These  proposals,  for  government,  for  in- 
dustry, and  for  consumers,  represent  only  a 
beginning  In  our  efforts  to  conserve  energy. 
By  and  large,  however,  they  all  represent 
measures  which  are  difficult  to  implement 
in  the  short  run.  But  there  are  conserva- 
tion measures  which  can  help  us  deal  with 
the  immediate  energy  problems  we  face — 
for  example,  the  gasoline  shortages  projected 
for  this  summer.  Driving  slower,  forming  car 
pools,  riding  bikes,  making  greater  use  of 
public  transportation  and  practicing  the  an- 
cient art  of  walking  are  but  a  few  examples 
of  immediate  ways  to  conserve  energy. 

The  so-called  "energy  crisis"  steins  from 
the  economic  forces  and  complexity  of  the 
energy  Industry,  from  the  difSculty  in  plan- 
ning for  our  voracious  energy  appetite, 
from  the  need  to  satisfy  social  values — other 
than  those  that  depend  on  energy,  and  from 
a  failure  to  address  our  grov.'ing  energy  prob- 
lems earlier.  To  blame  this  "crisis"  solely  on 
an  Increased  concern  over  environmental 
quality  would  be  a  grave  failure  to  face  the 
problem  honestly  and  squarely. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  way  to  deal 
with  the  difficulties  presented  by  our  current 
energy  position  is  to  completely  reorient  our 
thinking  about  energy.  In  the  short  run,  we 
are  looking  for  Increased  energy  supplies.  But 
In  the  long  run.  we  must  increasingly  shift 
our  efforts  from  simply  finding  more  energy 
suppUes  to  concerning  ourseU-es  with  hoxc  to 
use  energy  to  best  meet  our  many  needs. 

Tlie  committee  report  also  points  out 
that  last  year  it  recommended  that  EPA 
establish  advisory  committees  to  review 
its  priorities  and  advise  the  Agency  as  to 
wliich  contracts  or  grants  "will  provide 
the  greatest  return  to  the  Agency  in  line 
with  priorities."  The  report  points  out 
that  the  committees  have  been  estab- 
lished and  in  this  year's  budget  $1.2  mil- 
lion is  included  "to  provide  the  necessary 
funding  for  them,"  but  that  EPA  has  re- 
quested that  a  specific  line  item  appro- 
priation not  be  provided  for  tliese  com- 
mittees "siiice  it  creates  bookkeeping  re- 
quirements and  adds  complexity  to  the 
management  of  the  Agency's  fiscal  re« 
somces."  The  committee  has  concun-ed 
in  this  recommendation. 

I  am  somewhat  puzzled  and  perplexed 


at  this  explanation.  I  think  it  is  impera- 
tive that  matters  of  this  sort  be  included 
in  the  bill  so  that  we  in  Congress  can 
judge  their  merits.  But  more  importantly, 
I  am  concerned  about  these  committees, 
their  makeup  and  their  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities. While  I  do  not  personally 
object  to  such  advisory  committees.  I 
have  some  reservations  about  the  need 
for  them  and  about  their  influence  on 
EPA's  programs.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned when  I  see  that  it  costs  over  $1 
million  to  support  such  functions. 
I  am  not  convinced  that  tliis  expenditure 
of  money  is  either  sound  or  necessar>'. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  remarks  of  June 
13,1  commend  the  committee  for  cutting 
EPA's  budget  for  public  affairs  by  $2  mil- 
lion. I  think  this  was  a  wise  choice.  In- 
deed, I  think  the  budget  for  public  af- 
fairs could  be  cut  substantially  more 
without  having  any  great  effect  on  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  the  Agency. 

I  also  think  the  Congress  should  review 
the  fimctions  of  the  Public  Affairs  Office 
to  determine  whether  those  functions 
would  be  more  appropriately  lodged  in 
other  offices  of  the  Agency.  But  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  I  think  the  efforts 
taken  by  the  Public  Affairs  Office  of  EPA 
in  assisting  citizens  in  their  efforts  to 
halt  pollution  through  the  filing  of  law- 
suits, complaints,  and  other  means  should 
not  only  continue,  but  should  be  encour- 
aged. It  is  my  understanding  of  botli  the 
committee's  bill  and  its  report  that  these 
functions  will  continue  and  not  be  im- 
peded in  any  way  by  this  cutback.  If  my 
understanding  of  this  cutback  is  inac- 
curate, then  I  expect  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  advise  me  promptly. 

I  have  examined  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on  the 
1974  agriculture-environmental  and  con- 
sumer protection  appropriation  bill — 
H.R.  8619 — which  contains  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Council  and  Office  of 
Environmental  Quahty.  As  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  charged  with  legisla- 
tive oversight  of  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality,  and  as  the  initial 
spKjnsor  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  which  created  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  I  am  troubled 
by  the  language  of  the  Appropriation 
Committee  report  as  it  pertains  to  the 
CEQ  appropriation  for  contract  studies. 

In  the  3  years  of  its  existence,  the 
Coimcil  has  turned  out  a  niunber  of 
policy  studies,  including  studies  on 
"Ocean  Dumping — A  National  PoUcy," 
"Toxic  Substances,"  "The  Quiet  Revolu- 
tion in  Land  Use  Control,"  "Integrated 
Pest  Management,"  "The  Economic  Im- 
pact of  Pollution  Control,"  and  "Coal 
Surface  Mining  and  Reclamation."  These 
studies  have  had  a  significant  influence 
on  major  policy  decisions,  new  policy  pro- 
posals and  legislative  action.  Studies  of 
stream  channel  modification  and  the  sit- 
ing of  deep  water  pwrts  for  supertankers 
will,  we  are  told,  soon  be  available. 

At  the  time  of  the  fiscal  year  1974 
budget  presentation,  the  Council  had 
selected  potential  study  areas.  These 
were  energy  conservation,  land  use,  toxic 
substances,  pollution  financing  and  addi- 
tional monitoring  indices.  These  subject 
areas  were  discussed  with  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Con- 
servation and  the  Environment  during 


hearings  this  spring  on  the  proposed  ex- 
tension of  the  Council's  appropriation 
authorization.  These  areas  reflected  the 
Council's  careful  assessment  of  current 
and  near-term  environmental  priorities 
and  it  is  ray  understanding  that  the 
Council  is  continuing  to  refine  its  pro- 
posed research  objectives  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  It  is  critically  important  that 
tlie  Council  not  be  constrained  in  the 
use  of  its  limited  study  ftmds  and  in  its 
selection  of  tlie  specific  studies  that  may 
come  up  during  the  year. 

In  view  of  the  Council's  relatively  small 
budget  of  $175,000  for  research  studies, 
the  extensive  list  of  studies  mandated  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  could,  in 
practice,  effectively  preempt  the  Coun- 
cil's limited  research  capabihty.  Tliis 
would  be  unfortunate  and  certainly  not 
consistent  with  the  broad  responsibiUties 
that  Congress  gave  the  Council  in  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 

In  examining  the  list  of  studies 
that  the  Council  would  be  directed  to 
perform,  I  note  several  which  would 
seem  to  be  largely  outside  of  the  Coun- 
cil's normal  area  of  expertise  and  more 
properly  the  responsibility  of  other 
agencies.  Indeed,  several  of  the  directed 
studies  duplicate  parallel  directives  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  EPA 
and  NIPCC.  Thus.  I  am  confident  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  recog- 
nizes tlie  need  for  the  Council  to  retain 
its  independence  of  professional  policy 
judgment  and  to  have  wide  discretion 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  seeks  to  carry 
out  the  studies  in  question.  For  example, 
in  several  cases,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
role  of  the  Council  should  more  properly 
be  a  coordinative  one  and  that  it  should 
not  in  such  cases  be  expected  to  perform 
the  studies  itself. 

I  am  making  this  comment  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  committee's  directive 
is  to  be  read  in  this  light.  What  must  be 
understood,  however,  is  that  the  Coun- 
cil must  not  be  unduly  constrained  by 
tlie  report  language  in  responding  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  request  and 
that  the  Council  will  be  calling  on  other 
agencies  xmder  the  section  in  the  Na- 
tional Emaronmental  Policy  Act  pro- 
viding that  they  assist  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  in  performing  its 
functions.  If  the  studies  are  proposed  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  Council  or  under 
contract  with  the  Council  I  expect  the 
Council  to  first  consult  with  my  subcom- 
mittee about  tlie  scope  of  the  studies. 
Moreover,  I  am  going  to  nisist  that  the 
studies  are  balanced,  and  do  not  reflect  a 
one-sided  approach. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
asked  Mr.  Andrews  to  yield  to  me  so  I 
might  propound  a  question  to  the  chair- 
man of  tlie  committee,  the  gentleman 
fi"om  Mississippi,  if  I  might  have  his  at- 
tention. 

I  should  like  to  be  able  to  explain  every 
Item  in  this  bill,  but  as  I  was  going 
through  the  bill,  I  saw  a  reference  to  an 
item  on  page  2,  line  13  which  is  not  ex- 
plained in  the  report  accompanying  the 
bill.  Under  title  I  there  is  provided  $813 
million  in  appropriations,  yet  there  is  a 
separate  item  of  not  to  exceed  $15,000 
for  employment.  Could  the  gentleman  tell 
me  what  this  is  and  why  it  is  necessary 
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Mr.  WHITTEN.  This  item  is  for  con- 
sultants, and  I  think  it  reflects  how  we 
on  the  committee,  as  well  as  the  De- 
partment, attempt  to  hold  down  the  em- 
ployment of  consultants.  Consultants  are 
from  time  to  time  worthwhile,  and  we 
think  they  should  be  available,  within 
reason. 

Mr.  WYUE.  In  other  words,  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying  is  that  this  is  a 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  money  that 
can  be  spent  for  consultants,  not  em- 
ployees of  the  Department. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Not  to  exceed  $15.- 
000. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  No  more  than  $15,000 
can  be  spent  for  outside  consultants. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  This  is  for  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary.  In  other  areas  of  the 
bill  there  are  different  provi.sions,  but 
for  the  Office  of  tlie  Secretai-y  only  $15,- 

000  is  provided. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  listening  ^viih  interest  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  DiNGELL),  who  has  been  very  active 
in  this  area  for  many  years.  Insofar  as 
my  observation  of  his  work  and  his  ac- 
tions, and  insofar  as  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  he  has  always  sta.ved  with- 
in tlie  limits  of  the  existing  technology. 

1  think  that  is  what  many  of  us  some- 
times fail  to  reflect  in  our  actions.  We 
grew  up  witli  the  statement,  •"There 
ought  to  be  a  law." 

Wliat  we  mean  is  there  ouglit  to  be 
some  change  or  correction. 

Statements  were  made  with  regard  to 
the  EPA  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration and  various  otlier  agencies.  I 
just  want  to  take  this  time  to  say  that 
in  my  opinion  tiie  EPA  has  been  given  so 
many  jobs  by  so  many  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress that  nobody  could  do  as  well  as 
they  would  like  to  do — and  I  certainly  do 
not  mean  anything  in  this  record  or  in 
tliis  report  or  in  this  statement  to  reflect 
on  any  of  the  agencies  that  I  deal  with. 

I  am  proud  of  tlie  relationship  that  I 
have  liad  as  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee— as  I  am  sure  are  other  members  of 
the  committee — with  Mr.  Ruckelshaus, 
Dr.  Edwards,  and  various  others.  Much  of 
what  is  in  this  bill  reflects  our  effort  to 
help  bring  about  some  improvement  in 
handling  the  problems  with  which  they 
are  faced.  Certainly  that  is  what  we 
Intend. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  jield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  reiterate  my  high  regard  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  and  commend 
him  for  the  outstanding  job  which  has 
been  done  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi. I  think  our  differences  on  these 
matters  are  not  as  broad  as  might  have 
been  indicated  by  our  remarks  today. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I 
comment  on  the  bill  before  us.  I  want  to 
commend  and  compliment  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whitten),   and   the   ranking   minority 


member,  the  gentleman  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Andrews)  ,  along  with  the  oth- 
er members  of  our  subcommittee  who 
have  contributed  so  much  of  their  time 
and  expertise  to  the  development  of  this 
funding  legislation. 

And,  when  I  say  expertise,  I  mean  just 
that.  Tliese  gentlemen  are  all  experts  in 
the  areas  of  agriculture,  environmental, 
and  consumer  protection,  and  their  ex- 
tensive knowledge  and  good,  sound  judg- 
ment in  these  fields  are  of  critical  im- 
portance to  American  farmers  and  con- 
sumers, especially  during  the  period  we 
are  going  through  right  now. 

At  the  same  time,  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  our  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  has 
shown  himself  to  be  a  real  spokesman 
for  agriculture  throughout  this  country 
and  at  the  President's  right  hand.  I  think 
farmers  and  consumers  alike  owe  a  great 
deal  to  Secretary  Butz  for  his  efforts  to 
maintain  a  strong  and  healthy  agricul- 
ture in  this  country.  Perhaps  the  biggest 
danger  we  face  right  now  in  terms  of 
our  food  production  and  supply  is  the 
possibility  that  the  concern  over  higher 
food  prices  may  result  in  farmers  being 
forced  into  an  economic  straitjacket, 
which  would  quickly  worsen  the  supply 
problem  and  could  create  serious  short- 
ages. The  Secretary  has  consistently 
counseled  against  such  shortsighted  ac- 
tions, and  I  hope  he  will  continue  to  do 
so. 

What  I  am  going  to  say  next  may  draw 
Kome  "boos"  from  some  of  my  urban  col- 
leaisues,  but  I  will  take  that  risk  because 
it  is  an  imdeniable  fact  that  food  is  still 
a  bargain.  It  is  not  a  cliche,  it  is* not 
rlietoric — it  is  fact.  We  are  still  the  best 
fed  Nation  in  the  world,  and  at  the  low- 
est cost  by  just  about  any  way  you  want 
to  measure  it. 

On  page  7  in  our  committee  report,  we 
point  out  that  1  days's  wages  in  1952 
would  buy  14.4  pounds  of  choice  beef, 
but  that  even  in  February  of  1973  it 
would  buy  23.2  pounds.  The  whole  point 
is  that  despite  tlie  rise  in  food  prices 
we  cannot  afford  to  lose  sight  of  how  well 
off  we  really  are  nationally,  and  we  can. 
not  afford  to  take  legislative  or  admin- 
istrative actions  that  may  look  good 
politically,  but  have  the  effect  of  dis- 
rupting our  agricultui'al  production  and 
supply  system. 

And,  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of 
food  prices,  it  is  time  again  to  point  out 
some  of  the  factors  that  have  contrib- 
uted to  this  upward  push,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  in  the  future.  Of  course, 
until  inflation  is  under  control  it  will 
result  in  rising  farm  production  costs 
8s  well  as  increased  expenses  for  proc- 
essing, packaging,  transportation,  labor 
and  all  the  other  food  marketing  activi- 
ties that  accomit  for  about  60  percent  of 
evei-y  food  dollar  you  spend  at  the  retail 
level. 

Weather  has  always  been  an  important 
factor  in  food  prices,  perhaps  more  so 
right  now  than  it  has  been  for  some 
time.  Rain  or  cold  weather  at  the  wrong 
time  can  shoot  the  prices  of  some  foods 
up  drastically. 

Fuel  is  another  factor,  and  I  mean  not 
only  shortages  but  price  as  well.  Fuel 
availability  to  farmers  for  planting  and 
harvesting  is  critical,  but  if  farmers  can 


get  fuel  only  at  higher  prices,  this  too 
would  have  to  be  reflected  sooner  or  later 
in  Mgher  food  prices. 

But,  there  are  some  other  things  here, 
too,  that  will  have  an  increasing,  but 
perhaps  moi*e  subtle,  effect  on  food 
prices,  and  these  are  the  costs  of  cer- 
tain environmental  and  consumer  pro- 
tection measures  wliich  have  the  effect 
of  increasing  food  production  costs. 

Our  pollution  control  efforts,  for  ex- 
ample, are  resulting  in  a  whole  new  series 
of  standai'ds  and  regulations  imposing 
restrictions  on  animal  feedlots  around 
the  country.  This  means  substantial  ad- 
ditional capital  investment  for  feedlot 
waste  treatment  facilities,  which  will 
somehow,  sometime  have  to  be  reflected 
in  food  prices. 

Limitations  on  the  use  of  pesticides 
and  animal  feed  additives  are  also  hav- 
ing their  effect  on  food  production  costs. 
If  we  want  a  clean  environment  we  must 
understand  that  it  has  to  be  paid  for,  and 
if  our  legislation  or  our  regulatory  agen- 
cies go  overboard  in  setting  standards, 
we  have  to  pay  for  that,  too.  As  we  point 
out  in  our  committee  report,  good  com- 
nion.sense  is  an  essential  ingredient  in 
all  this,  and  we  need  to  make  certain  a 
fair  amount  of  it  Is  used.  So,  on  page  12 
of  our  report,  you  will  note  a  list  of  sev- 
eral actions  we  have  taken  to  help  insure 
that  future  regulatory  decisions  will  have 
a  sound  scientific  and  economic  basis. 

We  are  providing  $200,000  for  a  study 
of  the  scientific  basis  for  the  Delaney 
clause;  funds  to  enable  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  to  establish 
an  economic  analysis  capability;  $5  mil- 
lion for  EPA  to  prepare  environmental 
and  economic  impact  statements  on  all 
of  theii"  actions;  $5  million  for  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  to  conduct  a 
complete  review,  analysis  and  evaluation 
of  EPA,  and  $1  million  to  the  National 
Industrial  Pollution  Control  Council  to 
study  the  effects  of  environmental  re- 
quirements on  the  competitive  position 
of  American  business. 

Because  of  the  price-supply  situation 
we  are  in  this  year  much  more  criticism 
is  being  focused  on  "faim  subsidies"  than 
in  the  past,  and  that  is  why  I  think  it 
more  important  than  ever  that  we  very 
clearly  spell  out  how  much  of  this  bill 
and  the  Agriculture  Department  budget 
goes  for  the  benefit  of  consumers. 

Earlier  this  year  when  Secretary  Butz 
testified  before  our  subcommittee  I  asked 
him  for  a  breakdown  of  the  Agriculture 
Department  budget  showing  how  much 
is  spent  predominantly  for  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  farm  income  and  how  much  goes 
for  progi-ams  which  clearly  provide  bene- 
fits to  consumers,  businessmen,  and  the 
general  public.  The  table  he  provided 
shows  that  in  fiscal  1973  some  66  percent 
of  that  Department's  budget  outlays  are 
in  the  latter  category.  In  this  bill  we  have 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  for  environ- 
mental progi'ams  and  more  than  $3 
billion  for  consumer  programs,  and  as  I 
pointed  out  in  debate  last  year,  if  Mem- 
bers really  want  to  get  a  more  precise  cost 
of  the  actual  farm  commodity  programs 
they  should  look  at  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  the  reimbursements 
for  net  realized  losses  year  after  year. 
This  bill  contains  $3.3  billion  for  CCC. 
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But,  beyond  that,  we  need  to  make  the 
point  again  that  the  "fai-m  subsidies" 
really  are  consumer  subsidies  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  have  stabilized  the  farm 
economy  and  our  food  production  sys- 
tem, and  have  prevented  the  kind  of 
wild  market  gyrations  that  in  years  past 
resulted  in  economic  chaos. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  on  the  sub- 
committee have  covered  most  of  the  im- 
portant and  significant  points  in  the  bill, 
and  I  will  not  replow  the  ground  they 
have  already  covered.  At  a  later,  appro- 
priate time  I  will  have  more  to  say  on 
the  REAP  program  and  on  water  and 
sewer  facility  grants.  Now,  however,  I 
want  to  finish  with  a  few  comments  on 
the  RE  A  portion  of  our  bill. 

This  is  the  fii'st  appropriations  meas- 
ure since  Congress  enacted  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon  signed  into  law  the  insured 
and  guaranteed  loan  program  for  this 
agency. 

Public  Law  93-32  establishes  a  revolv- 
ing fund  consisting  mainly  of  principal 
and  interest  repayments  from  prior  loans 
to  finance  new  REA  loans.  Although  the 
REA  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
make  insured  loans  to  the  full  extent  of 
assets  available  in  the  revolving  fund, 
loans  and  advances  in  any  one  year  are 
subject  to  limitations  of  Congress  as  es- 
tablished by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. The  amount  of  guaranteed  loans 
are  also  limited  as  to  amounts  author- 
ized from  time  to  time  by  the  Congress 
upon  recommendation  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

The  committee  in  this  bill  recommends 
a  total  of  $758  miUion  for  the  REA  loan 
program  in  fiscal  1974— $618  million  for 
electric  and  $140  million  for  the  tele- 
phone loans.  Of  this  amount  2  percent 
loans  are  set  at  $105  million — $80  million 
for  the  electric  and  $25  million  for  the 
telephone  program  by  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

As  for  guaranteed  loans,  the  commit- 
tee did  not  estabUsh  a  ceiling  at  this  time 
and  in  lieu  thereof  has  directed  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  submit  all  guaranteed 
loans  to  the  committee  for  prior  ap- 
proval. In  addition,  the  committee  di- 
rects REA  to  appear  at  annual  budget 
hearings,  as  it  has  done  in  the  past,  for 
a  full  discussion  of  its  progi-am  plans  for 
the  ensuing  year.  I  have  been  highly 
pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
present  Administrator,  Dave  Hamil,  has 
conducted  the  program  since  taking  of- 
fice. I  am  certain  that  this  continued  an- 
nual consideration  of  the  REA  program 
by  our  committee  will  be  welcomed  by 
him  and  will  be  highly  beneficial  to  both 
REA  and  the  Congress  in  guiding  this 
program  in  the  future. 

Now  that  it  has  been  firmly  established 
that  Congress,  through  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  will  have  annual  con- 
trol over  the  revolving  fund.  I  find  the 
most  distressing  provision  in  Public  Law 
93-32  is  that  which  forgives  the  repay- 
ment of  interest  to  the  Treasurj'  on  loans 
made  under  section  3ia^  of  the  1936  act. 
The  2-percent  direct  loan  program  of  the 
past  was  a  taxpayer  subsidy  and,  in  my 
opinion,  the  Congress  and  REA  have  a 
moral  commitment  to  repay  this  interest 
to  Treasury.  Over  the  years  REA  has  had 
an  outstanding  record  of  repayment  of 
both  principal  and  interest.  It  is  a  shame 


that  this  record  has  been  broken.  The 
most  vmfortunate  part  of  it  all  is  that 
foregoing  interest  repayments  was  not 
necessary  in  order  to  fund  the  Insured 
and  guaranteed  loan  program.  This 
could  have  been  done  merely  by  defer- 
ring principal  payments  until  due.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  let  the  taxpayers  douai 
in  order  to  establish  this  new  program. 

It  is  most  ironic  that  the  REA  bor- 
rower— the  electric  cooperative  or  inde- 
pendent telephone  company  that  serves 
constituents  in  your  district  and  mine — 
is  meeting  his  obligation  by  paying  in- 
terest to  REA,  but  these  payments  are 
being  channeled  unnecessarily  into  the 
revolving  fund,  not  into  the  Treasury 
where  they  belong.  Fortunately,  Public 
Law  93-32  authorizes  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  appropriate  any  excess 
funds  in  the  revolving  fund  into  miscel- 
laneous receipts  of  the  Treasuiy. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret 
that  I  am  miable  to  be  present  to  vote 
on  the  agriculture-environmental-con- 
sumer protection  fiscal  year  1974  appro- 
priations. 

Included  in  this  bill  are  a  number  of 
very  fine  programs  winch  I  have  actively 
supported,  such  as:  the  rural  en\iron- 
mental  assistance  progiam;  the  soil  and 
water  conservation  program;  the  mral 
electrification  programs;  the  Farmers' 
Home  Administration  programs  for  rural 
housing  and  rural  water  and  waste  dis- 
posal; the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  programs;  the  consumer  pro- 
grams; and  most  especially,  the  Food 
and  Nutrition  Service  programs. 

I  am  voting  against  the  agriculture  ap- 
propriations bill,  however,  because  I  op- 
pose— as  I  have  consistently  opposed  in 
the  past— the  unduly  large  farms  subsidy 
payments  provided  therein. 

American  taxpayers,  plagued  by  rising 
costs  in  every  area,  cannot  afford  to  pay 
the  extravagant  sums  provided  for  large 
farm  subsidies.  Overall,  we  paid  about 
$1.9  billion  in  fann  subsidy  payments  in 
1972 — a  77-percent  increase  over  pay- 
ments in  1971.  Specifically,  in  payments 
of  $20,000  and  over,  in  1968  we  paid 
$273.3  million  to  5,914  farmers.  In  1972, 
those  payments  shot  up  to  $655.8  million 
to  18,585  farmers. 

In  addition,  since  the  enactment  in 
1970  of  the  $55,000  per  crop  subsidy  lim- 
itation, we  will  have  shoveled  out  up  to 
$23.4  milUon  more  in  tax  dollars  than  if 
that  limitation  had  never  been  instituted. 
For  this  reason,  I  support  my  colleague 
Congressman  Silvio  Conte's  amendment 
to  limit  those  farm  subsidy  payments  to 
$20,000  per  crop. 

Despite  the  inclusion  of  some  of  the 
more  admirable  programs  in  this  appro- 
priations bill,  I  cannot,  in  good  con- 
science, support  the  kind  of  robbei-y  of 
my  constituents'  hard-earned  tax  money 
which  the  farm  subsidy  program  repre- 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  oppose  the  amendment  when  it  is 
offered  to  this  bill  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Van  Deerlin). 

The  $140,000  item  at  issue  here  is,  in 
my  opinion,  a  relative  small  conti-ibu- 
tion  to  this  counti-j's  progi-am  for  pro- 
moting sales  of  American  tobacco  over- 
seas. This  activity,  administered  through 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Semce,   has 


been  carried  on  successfully  since  the 
late  1950's  under  authority  provided  iJ\ 
Public  Law  480.  Its  sole  purpose  is  to  pro- 
mote the  sale  of  American  tobacco  and. 
to  the  extent  that  the  program  has  been 
utilized,  it  has  paid  substantial  divi- 
dends. 

In  simple  terms,  this  expenditure  as- 
sists in  advertising  cigarettes  made  with 
American  tobacco  in  those  countries 
which  participate.  The  cost  is  shared  by 
American  tobacco  growers  on  a  match- 
ing basis.  The  participating  coimtries — 
namely  Thailand  and  Austria — seek  our 
assistance  in  tliis  regard  and  in  both  in- 
stances, the  working  relationship  has 
been  good. 

Opponents  of  such  expenditm-es  tell 
us  that  their  motivation  is  to  reduce 
smoking  but  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  in  both  Austria  and  Thailand  there 
are  tobacco  monopolies,  rim  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  if  they  do  not  get  tobacco 
from  American  sources,  it  will  be  readilj- 
obtained  elsewhere.  It  is  also  well  to  point 
out  that  the  same  governments  which 
control  these  tobacco  monopolies  also 
prescribe  the  health  laws  within  their 
borders.  Wliy,  then  may  I  ask  should  we 
attempt  to  influence  health  standard.s 
within  those  areas?  They  are  interested 
in  getting  our  tobacco  and  have  sought 
to  participate  in  this  program  on  a  mu- 
tually beneficial  basis. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  when  the  ciga- 
rette labehng  legislation  was  before  the 
Congress  several  years  ago,  it  was  spe- 
cifically set  forth  in  the  law  that  the 
labeling  was  not  to  apply  to  cigarettes 
for  export  because  we  did  not  seek  to 
force  on  others  the  standards  applied 
witliin  the  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  here  tliat  the 
methods  of  advertising  in  these  two 
countries  are  entirely  consistent  with  the 
guidelines  applied  within  the  United 
States.  I  am  informed  that  advertising 
is  not  carried  on  radio  or  television  m 
conformity  with  oui-  own  standards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  these  days  when  our 
balance  of  payments  can  stand  bolster- 
ing, it  ill-behooves  us  to  undercut  work- 
able programs  which  have  been  a  benefit 
to  us.  The  deficit  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
was  in  excess  of  $10,000,000,000.  One  of 
the  few  bright  spots  has  been  the  advan- 
tage we  have  had  in  agricultural  trade. 
An  important  part  of  this  has  been  our 
tobacco  exports  last  year  brought  a  net 
of  $597,000,000  in  sales  of  raw  tobacco 
and  another  $200,000,000  in  processed 
tobacco  products.  Our  tobacco  is  meet- 
ing increased  competition  in  the  world 
market,  because  of  pricing  and  other 
factors,  and  we  must  face  the  reality 
that  there  will  continue  to  be  problems. 
However,  the  Government  should  not 
take  a  position  of  opposition  to  ihe 
industry. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
already  eliminated  the  5-cent-per-pound 
export  subsidy  on  tobacco  and  is  now 
trj'ing  to  eliminate  the  barter  program. 
Let  us  not  take  another  blow  at  Amer- 
ica's oldest  export  commodity — especial- 
ly since  the  same  inducements,  provided 
in  this  bill,  are  available  to  many  other 
commodities  under  Public  Law  480. 

Several  millions  of  dollars  are  spent 
each  year  in  promoting  the  sale  of  otiier 
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commodities  on  the  same  basis  and  the 
amount  for  tobacco  Is  small  by  compari- 
son. 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  lend  my 
full  support  to  the  agriculture /environ- 
mental and  consumer  protection  appro- 
pri.iticn  bill. 

This  legislation  gives  a  giant  boost  to 
the  fine  farms  across  our  land,  including 
the  114,000  farms  in  my  State  of  Ohio, 
at  a  time  when  they  desperately  need 
and  richly  deserve  this  necessary  sup- 
port. Ohio  farmers  have  had  the  v.orst 
weather  season  hi  years.  Besides  havincj 
to  fight  adverse  flooding  and  barely 
break-even  farm  prices  in  the  face  of 
spiraling  inflation,  farmers  are  now  also 
exT^erlencing  the  most  severe  period  of 
fuel  shortages  in  recent  remembrance. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  is  not  only  a 
shot  in  the  arm  for  rural  America,  but 
is  also  a  welcome  tonic  for  our  entire 
Nation's  economy.  In  order  to  maintain 
a  healthy  agricultural  climate,  we  must 
restore  reasonable  prices  and  inexorbi- 
tant  purchasing  power  to  our  farmers. 

Agribusiness,  now  responsible  for  30 
percent  of  all  our  country's  jobs,  long  h.is 
been  and  now  even  more  importantly  i.s 
the  base  of  our  overall  productivity,  and 
must  be  supported  strongly  if  we  are  to 
have  continuing  pro.sperity. 

In  order  to  feed  all  of  our  Nation  in 
this  time  of  sky-high  food  prices,  we 
must  keep  the  farmer  douTi  on  the  farm. 
We  must  do  this  by  establishing  an  active 
rural  development  program  that  both 
ralse.3  farm  income  and  stimulates  the 
private  economy  by  creating  jobs  in  the 
rural  communities. 

Almost  104,000  farms  had  to  close  dur- 
ing the  1960's.  Today,  9.4  million  Ameri- 
cans live  on  farm.s — one  person  in  22,  yet, 
one  farmer  produces  enough  food  to  feed 
50  people.  Farmers  comprise  less  than  5 
percent  of  our  population,  but  have  $250 
billion  in  assets — and  are  $60  billion  in 
debt.  We  have  got  to  help  them  out;  it 
now  costs  about  $100,000  for  an  a-^piring 
farmer  to  get  into  the  business. 

It  is  now  that  we,  as  responsible  Con- 
gressmen, must  support  our  farmers  in 
their  financial  risk-taking.  If  we  do  not 
urge  them  to  plant  those  extra  acres, 
there  will  even  be  more  chaos  at  our 
supermarkets. 

Despite  all  of  our  complaining 
Americans  are  better  fed  than  anyone 
on  Earth.  The  average  American  con- 
sumed more  than  118  pounds  of  beef, 
alone,  per  capita  last  year.  Yet.  we  spend 
less  than  17  percent  of  our  income  for 
all  of  our  food. 

Let  us  help  give  America  a  healthy 
bread  table,  and  ve  will  fare  better  at 
the  world'.s  peace  table  in  the  years 
ahead. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerl:  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  I— AGRICULTURAL  PROGR.'WIS 

DEP*aTJUENT  OF  ACRICCLTDKE 

DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

OFFICE  OP  THE  SECEET.'VRY 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the 
SecneUry  of  AgricxUture,  including  the  dis- 
semliaation  of  agricultural  information  and 
the  coordination  of  informational  work  and 
programs  authorized  by  Congress  In  the  De- 
partment, and  for  general  administration  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  repairs  and 
alterations,  and  other  miscellaneous  supplies 


and  expenses  not  otherwise  provided  for  and 
necessary  for  the  practical  and  efficient  work 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  not 
to  exceed  »15,000  for  employment  under  5 
U.S.C.  3109,  $10,822,000,  of  which  $3,028,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  Office  of  Commu- 
nication and,  of  which  total  appropriation 
not  to  exceed  $612,000  may  be  used  for  farm- 
ers" bulletins,  which  shall  be  adapted  to  the 
Interest.^  of  the  people  of  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  an  equal  proportion  of 
four-fifths  of  which  shall  be  available  to  be 
delivered  to  or  sent  out  under  the  addressed 
franks  furnished  by  the  Senators.  Represen- 
tatives, and  Delegates  in  Congress,  as  they 
shall  direct  (7  U.S.C.  417),  and  not  less  than 
two  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  copies  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  part  2 
of  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary 
(known  as  the  Yearbook  of  Agriculture)  as 
authorized  by  section  73  of  the  Act  of  Jan- 
uary 12.  1C95  (44  U.S.C.  241)  :  Provided,  That 
this  appropriation  shall  be  reimbursed  from 
applicable  appropriations  for  travel  ex- 
penses incident  to  the  holding  of  hearings 
as  required  by  5  U.S.C.  551-558:  Provided 
further .  That  not  to  exceed  $2,500  of  this 
amount  shall  be  avaUable  for  official  recep- 
tion and  representation  e.xpenses,  not  other- 
wise provided  for,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary: Provided,  That  In  the  preparation 
of  motion  pictures  or  exhibits  by  the  Depart- 
ment, this  appropriation  shall  be  available 
for  employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act 
of  1944   (7  U.S.C.  2225). 

AMrjTDMEr.'T    OFEErO    BY    MR.    CONTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  :a\ 
amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Conte:  On  page 
C.  After  line  12,  insert  the  following  language: 
"None  of  the  funds  provided  by  this  Act  shall 
be  used  to  pay  the  salaries  of  any  personnel 
which  carries  out  the  provisions  of  section 
610  of  the  -Agricultural  Act  of  1970." 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  jield  to  the  gentleman 
fi-om  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  "nie  Chair  will  count. 

Eighty-eight  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  call  will  be  taken  by  elec- 
tronic device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  tlie  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(Roll  No.  227 1 

AdB:ii-:  D.Tvls.  Ga.  Kluczynskl 

Anderson,  Dnut  Landrum 

Calif.  Diggs  Litton 

An:?eison,ll!.  n words.  Calif.  McDade 

Arends  Krlenborn  McSpaddf>n 

Ashbrook  Fisher  Macdonald 

Aslilcy  1-Iowers  Mallliard 

Barlillo  Flynt  Mathis.  Ga. 

Eafalls  Forsytho  Metc.nlfe 

BcU  Puqua  Mills,  Ark. 

Black'outu  Gsttys  Moorheaci, 

Blatnik  Giatmo  Calif. 

Bocr-^s  Gray  Moorhead,  Pa. 

Breckinrid-'e  Guntcr  Mosher 

Btirke,  Calif.  Harsha  Murphy,  N.Y. 

CliLShoIm  Hastings  Owens 

Clark  Haj-8  Patman 

Clay  Hebert  Pei>per 

Couabia  Heckler,  Mass.    Powell.  Ohio 

Coughlin  Horton  Pritchi.rd 

Daniels,  Huber  Quia 

Domiiiick  V.  Ichord  Reid 

D»nielson  Johnson,  Pa.  Rhodes 


Rogers 

Sisk 

tnimaa 

Roncalio,  Wyo 

Stark 

Walftie 

Raoney,  N.Y. 

Stcelmaa 

Wiggins 

Rousselot 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Roybal 

Stephens 

Winn 

Ruppo 

Stokes 

Wydler 

Schueebell 

Sytnms 

Young,  S.C. 

Seiberlins 

Teague,  Tex. 

Sikcs 

Tretn 

Accoiduigly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chan*, 
Mr.  Wright,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
tii3  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill,  H.R.  8619,  and  finding  itself  with- 
out a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  Mem- 
bers to  record  their  presence  by  elec- 
tronic device,  when  342  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herew.1th  the  names  of  tlie 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  point  of 
order  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum  was 
made,  the  Chau-  had  recognized  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mi-.  Conte) 
for  5  minutes  in  support  of  liis  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mi'.  Chaiiman,  I  rise  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  call  for  an  end 
to  all  Government  subsidies  to  Cotton, 
Inc.,  a  quasi-public  organization  osten- 
sibly in  the  business  of  cotton  promotion 
and  research. 

Evei-y  taxpayer  In  this  comitiy  would 
be  outraged  if  he  knew  of  the  shocking 
situation  which  characterizes  Cotton, 
Inc. 

The  fundmg  for  Cotton,  Inc.,  which 
v.'as  instituted  under  section  610  of  the 
Agiicultm-e  Act  of  1970,  is  supposed  to 
equal  the  amount  of  savings  in  cotton 
subsidies  realized  by  the  $55,000  per  crop 
limitation  placed  on  the  "big  six"  staple 
crops  in  1970,  and  is  not  to  exceed  $10 
million  per  year. 

These  provisions,  however,  have  not 
been  followed.  Instead,  through  one  of 
the  most  tortured  legal  interpretations 
I  have  ever  confronted,  the  Comptroller 
General  of  tlie  United  Stales  Elmer 
Staats  and  former  Secretai-y  of  Agilcul- 
ture  Clifford  Hardin  decided  that  section 
610  required  the  Secretary  of  Agricultm-e 
to  make  the  $10  million  payment  to  Cot- 
ton, Inc.  without  waiting  for  proof  of 
actual  savings  by  the  $55,000  limitation. 
They  stated  tliat  the  Secretary  had  dis- 
cretion only  over  the  approval  or  disap- 
proval of  specific  projects  of  Cotton,  Inc. 
and  not  over  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
fimdcd  to  tliis  organization  in  the  event 
of  savings. 

With  this  interpretation  of  section  610 
serving  as  the  funding  policy  for  Cotton, 
Inc.,  the  Federal  Government  made  com- 
plete $10  million  payments  to  Cotton, 
Inc.,  in  both  fiscal  year  1971  and  fiscal 
yeai"  1972,  without  any  proof  of  the  sav- 
ings effected  by  the  $55,000  per  crop  sub- 
sidy limitation. 

At  tliis  point,  one  would  naturally  say 
to  himself,  "if  the  savings  from  the  sub- 
sidy limitation  were  less  than  $10  million, 
then  the  Government  would  have  over- 
funded.  Cotton,  Inc.  in  fiscal  years  1971 
and  1972."  This  is  exactly  what  hap- 
pened. In  1971,  for  example,  the  savings 
from  the  subsidy  limitation  on  cotton 
were  $2.2  milhon,  but  Cotton,  Inc.  still 
received  $10  million — an  overfimdiiig  of 
Cotton,  Inc.  by  $7.8  million. 
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Ten  million  dollars  of  Cotton,  Iiic.'s 
budget  is  supposed  to  come  from  the  $1 
per  bale  checkoff  from  the  cotton  pro- 
ducers in  the  private  sector.  Cotton,  inc., 
received  this  $10  million  contribution 
from  the  private  sector  in  both  fiscal 
year  1971  and  fiscal  year  1972.  But  rather 
than  spend  this  money.  Cotton,  Inc.  has 
put  at  least  12  to  15  million  dollars  m 
reserve,  and  has  spent  mostly  Govern- 
iinent  funds. 

In  addition,  Cotton,  Inc.  has  misused 
this  taxpayers'  money.  According  to  the 
Staats-Hardin  interpretation,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agricultme  could  disapprove  of 
specific  projects  in  Cotton,  Inc.'s  budget, 
and  could  thus  require  clianges  in  the 
budgetary  priorities  of  this  organization. 

Well,  in  1972,  Cotton,  Inc.,  budgeted  an 
astronomical  $1,278,000  for  the  move- 
ment to  and,  renovation  of,  new  offices 
in  New  York  City  and  Raleigh.  N.C.  This 
$1,278,000  budget  was  rejected  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  declared  by 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Rich- 
ard Lyng  to  be  an  "injudicious  use  of 
funds  by  a  quasi-public  organization  that 
is  heavily  dependent  on  tax  revenues  and 
on  backing  of  cotton  farmers." 

Consequently,  Cotton,  Inc.  was  given 
$800,000  for  the  move,  and  was  told  to 
cut  down  the  excessive  and  exorbitant 
moving  and  renovation  expenses  to  keep 
within  this  limit. 

Rather  than  follow  these  instructions, 
however.  Cotton,  Inc.,  made  up  the  $478,- 
000  difference  by  drawing  upon  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  reserve  fmids  it  re- 
ceived from  the  private  sector.  This  was 
a  clear  violation  of  the  decision  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  cut  moving 
exnenditures. 

Included  in  this  $1,278,000  budget 
were  such  ludicrous  items  as  $25,000  for 
a  private  elevator  between  three  floors 
in  the  New  York  City  office:  $160,000  for 
the  outright  purchase  of  telephone  equip- 
ment for  the  New  York  and  Raleigh  of- 
fices; $95,800  for  cabinetry  and  wood- 
work; $125,000  for  floor,  wall,  and  win- 
dow coverings ;  and,  most  luxurious  of  all, 
a  $7,200  granite  reception  room.  I  defy 
Cotton,  Inc.,  to  explain  to  me  why  theso 
extravagant  baubles  are  indispensable 
to  cotton  promotion  and  research. 

Not  only  has  the  spending  of  Cotton, 
Inc.,  been  excessive  and  Injudicious,  but 
the  salaries  paid  the  directors  of  this 
organization  provide  stark  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  Cotton,  Inc.,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  boondoggle.  The  company  presi- 
dent, J.  Dukes  Wooters,  receives  a  salary 
of  $100,000  while  six  of  his  subordinates 
receive  annual  salaries  of  at  least  $35,000. 

Not  only  are  the  salaries  paid  to  the 
officials  'f  Cotton.  Inc.,  excessive  and  ex- 
travagant, but  the  organization  itself 
has  also  been  ineffectual  in  the  promo- 
tion of  cotton.  When  Cotton,  Inc.,  began 
operation  in  1970,  domestic  cotton  con- 
sumption was  8.1  million  bales.  In  1972 
consumption  had  dropped  to  7.8  million 
bales — its  lowest  level  since  1948. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  sorry  performance 
of  Cotton,  Inc. — its  apparent  lack  of  ef- 
fectiveness, its  exorbitant  spending,  its 
willingness  to  violate  legitimate  Govern- 
ment directives  concerning  these  spend- 
ing practices — all  of  these  failures  add  up 
to  a  demand  for  a  swift  and  decisive  end 


to  ah  GoveiTiment  funding  of  this  orga- 
nization. 

Cotton  is  the  only  one  of.  the  "big  six" 
commodity  crops  to  receive  Government 
money  for  promotion  and  research.  The 
money  for  promotion  and  research  of 
corn,  wheat,  and  feed  grains  comes  from 
the  private  sector.  I  can  think  of  no  rea- 
son why  cotton  should  receive  such  fa- 
vored treatment. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  con- 
tinue to  fund  a  cotton  promotion  boon- 
doggle, while  at  the  same  time  we  are 
cutting  back  in  many  worthwhile  and 
productive  human  resource  programs  be- 
cause 01  the  lack  of  funds.  I  call  upon 
my  colleagues  to  support  tliis  amendment 
to  end  this  scandal  once  and  for  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  desire 
to  be  heard  on  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall 
not  press  the  point  of  order  in  view  of 
current  decisions.  However,  I  would  like 
to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  CoNTE). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Missi.ssippi  withdraw  his  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  withdraws  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  CoNTE). 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  well  that  the 
Members  hear  the  real  story  on  why  this 
provision  is  in  the  law. 

Some  years  ago  the  textile  industry  set 
out  to  get  cotton  at  lower  prices.  Against 
my  vote,  they  got  that  provision  in  the 
law.  The  textile  industry  in  the  district 
represented  by  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte) 
can  now  buy  cotton  at  world  prices.  How- 
ever, the  cotton  producers  buy  everything 
that  they  have  to  use  at  U.S.  prices.  They 
have  to  pay  domestic  prices  for  their  cot- 
tonpickers  and  all  their  other  machineiy. 

At  the  time  that  law  was  passed  it 
was  provided  that  Congress  would  pay 
the  difference  between  letting  the  cotton 
mills  have  their  cotton  at  world  prices 
and  a  fair  domestic  price. 

In  connection  with  that,  when  the  next 
farm  bill  was  passed,  it  provided  for 
these  research  funds,  since  the  American 
cotton  producer  was  havmg  to  sell  his 
cotton  at  world  prices  and  having  to  look 
to  Congress  for  an  annual  appropriation. 
I  told  them  it  was  going  to  end  up  like  it 
is  now — smeared  from  pillar  to  post. 

Like  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts 
and  others,  our  attention  was  called  to 
the  way  some  of  these  matters  were  han- 
dled. In  our  report  on  page  37,  if  the 
Members  will  read  it — we  stated,  and  I 
will  read  the  last  paragraph. 

Tlie  Committee  does  not  wish  to  prejudge 
the  merit  of  these  programs  at  this  time. 
However,  in  order  to  provide  the  maximum 
benefits  from  funds  made  available  from  the 
Treasury  and  from  producers  as  a  result  of 
Federal  law,  the  Committee  directs  the  Sec- 
retary to  maintain  annual  supervision.  In- 
cluding approval  in  advance,  of  the  use  of 
Federal  funds,  as  well  as  producer  funds 
which  are  collected  as  a  resiilt  of  Federal  law; 
to  maintain  annual  audits  of  Cotton,  Inc.. 


including  surveiUauce  of  salaries  paid  and 
programs  sponsored  and  funds  spent;  and  to 
require  full  reports  from  Cotton  Council  In- 
ternational as  a  condition  precedent  to  co- 
operation in  either  promotion  or  research,  all 
In  order  to  obtain  maximum  results  and  to 
promote  the  use  of  American  cotton. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  I  could  have  the 
Members'  attention  for  1  minute.  Let 
me  repeat.  Tliis  fund  is  there  because 
this  Congress  provided  that  the  cotton 
producer  must  sell  his  cotton  at  the 
world  price,  way  below  any  kind  of  world 
parity.  They  said  if  he  would  do  that. 
Congress  would  make  an  appropriation 
every  year  to  take  care  of  him.  It  said 
further:  If  you  put  up  a  dollar  a  bale  of 
your  money  for  research,  the  Congress 
would  provide  funds  to  promote  your 
cotton. 

I  opposed  this,  because  I  flgured  it 
would  bog  down  along  the  line  some- 
where. 

I  just  looked  up  section  610  of  tlie 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970,  and  It  provides 
that  these  officials  shall  do  this. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts — and  my  relationship  Is 
very  friendly  with  him — does  not  say  you 
shall  not  perform  your  work  and  do  your 
duty.  He  just  says  after  you  have  done 
it,  you  shall  not  be  paid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  right;  this  Is 
not  fair;  I  hope  the  Members  vote  it 
down. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  unfortunate  fact 
is  that  the  only  way  the  Members  of 
this  body  can  effectively  hold  up  on  the 
payment  of  the  third  $10  million  annual 
increment  out  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  to 
Cotton.  Inc..  is  to  support  this  amend- 
ment. The  money  has  been  pro- 
vided on  two  previous  annual  occasions 
out  of  the  resources  of  tlie  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  a  form  of  back-door 
spending,  which  effectively  keeps  us  from 
denying  funds  for  direct  expenditures. 
Had  the  direct  approach  been  available, 
I  should  much  have  preferred  that  ap- 
proach, but  as  it  is,  the  only  way  we  can 
get  at  this  is  by  witliliolding  salaries. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
knows  very  well,  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted  and  becomes  law,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  going  to  see  to  it  that 
no  employees  of  the  Department  actu- 
ally carrj-  out  the  third  incremental  ex- 
penditure of  $10  million  to  Cotton,  Inc. 
This  is  the  only  practical  opportunity  we 
have  to  prevent  this  third  payment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  I  am  advised  cor- 
rectly, the  Committee  on  Agriculture  is 
meeting  right  now  writing  the  Act  to 
take  effect  the  1st  of  January.  I  am  say- 
ing, in  my  opinion,  if  this  becomes  effec- 
tive, it  is  not  going  to  be  needed  just  as 
soon  as  they  pass  a  new  law,  because  the 
present  law  expires  the  1st  of  Januai-y. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  sorrj-  to  report  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  tentative  deci- 
sion made  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture was  to  continue  the  $10  million  an- 
nual funding  of  Cotton.  Incorporated.  I 
hope  in  its  wisdom  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, when  It  does  receive  the  bill, 
will  knock  out  that  item,  but,  neverthe- 
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Isss,  the  bill  before  the  Committee  on 
Agi'iculture  cannot  touch  the  third  pay- 
ment of  $10  million,  which  was,  as  the 
gentleman  points  out,  authorized  by  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970,  which  is  still 
t  ffcctive  this  year. 

This,  as  he  luiows,  was  slipped  in  the 
(inference  report  and  hai-dly  a  soul  in 
•  his  Chamber  knew  what  was  going  on. 
7 1,  was  on  tliat  flimsy  authority  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  in 
each  of  the  last  2  years  made  $10  million 
f.vailable  to  Cotton.  Incorporated. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  I  just  do 
not  agree  anybody  slipped  it  in.  I  have 
explained  why  it  was  in  there  and  I  think 
it  is  sound.  When  we  provide  that  any 
major  commodity  will  sell  on  the  do- 
raestic  market  at  world  prices,  certainly 
Uicy  will  be  in  the  hole  unless  we  bail 
them  out  in  some  way. 

The  Congress  simply  will  not  support 
it  indefinitely,  but  the  gentleman  will 
agree  the  existing  law  caamg  for  this 
expires  as  of  January  1  next  year  and 
we  will  have  a  chaiice  to  act  on  this  in 
connection  wiUi  the  general  farm  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  But  by  the  rules  of  tills 
House  this  is  the  only  way  we  can  effec- 
uvcly  prevent  the  expenditure  of  the 
final  10  million. 

The  centleman  is  a  leader  in  agricul- 
tural lesislation,  and  if  he  was  not  aware 
of  what  was  happening:  in  that  confer- 
ence report  tluough  which  Cotton,  Inc., 
is  funded  I  think  liardly  anybody  else  in 
this  Chamber  was  aware  of  it.  The  time 
to  stop  this  foolish  expenditure  is  now.  If 
we  wait  until  the  general  farm  bUl  comes 
forward  we  will  not  have  any  way  effec- 
tively to  stop  this  payment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  cannot  believe  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  this  late  in  the 
day  will  say  to  withliold  this  money  after 
they  have  performed  these  services. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  But  the  Members  of 
this  body  are  just  now  awakening  to  the 
facts  and  Uiis  is  why  this  amendment 
is  offered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINIDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  $100,000  a  year  salary  paid 
to  the  head  of  Cotton,  Inc.,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  six  other  officials 
drew  salaries  In  the  $35,000  to  $44,000 
range  atid  tliat  tlie  salaries  of  all  the  of- 
ficials and  employees  smoimt  to  some 
$2,140,000  a  year. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  In  fact  Uie  salary  of 
the  president  at  $100,000  a  year  is  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  his  superior,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  gets  a  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  correct,  and  It  is 
my  understanding  the  employees  do  not 
j>ay  for  their  fringe  benefits.  This  is  a 
!)Iush  operation  and  especially  so  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  revenues  from  the 
(X)tton  checkoff  are  somewhere  between 
C12  million  and  $15  million,  whicli  Is  ap- 
parently stashed  away  in  .some  30  banks 
across  the  country  and  rejwrtedlv  draws 
jlose  to  $400,000  a  year  in  interest.  With 
'iiat  kind  of  a  ftmd  why  in  the  world 
.should  there  be  an  annual  raid  on  Com- 
modity Credit  funds  for  $10  million  a 
year? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  amend- 
uicnt. 
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Mr.  FINDLEY.  Cotton,  Inc.,  started 
tmder  a  cloud,  it  has  continued  under  a 
darkenhig  cloud  and  I  think  it  Is  high 
time  we  bring  In  a  little  sunshine. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  before  us  this 
agriculture  appropriation  bill.  We  are 
trjnng  to  comply  with  the  law  In  bringing 
tlie  measure  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Much  is  said  to  the  effect  that  the 
basic  law  of  the  land  is  not  good  and  an 
effort  Is  being  made  now  to  rewrite  the 
farm  program  in  this  appropriations 
measure.  But  the  present  farm  program 
expires  at  the  end  of  this  year,  and  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture — the  legisla- 
tive committee — is  now  working — work- 
ing indeed  this  afternoon — on  drafting  a 
new  bill  and  it  will  have  to  do  with  what 
.should  be  done  toward  the  continuatloh 
or  modification  of  this  promotion  pro- 
gram for  cotton. 

It  just  does  not  make  any  sense  to 
load  up  this  appropriations  measure  with 
the  legi.slative  provision  and  undertake 
to  dsny  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture its  appropriate  jurisdiction  to 
deal  with  this  matter. 

Now,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pro- 
gram Itself,  of  promoting  the  production 
and  marketing  and  overseas  sales  of  cot- 
ton, the  producer  of  cotton  is  providing 
$1  per  bale  for  this  program. 

Tlte  program  is  succeeding  in  that  it  is 
helping  this  Nation  to  export  annually 
about  $11  billion — I  do  not  hax-e  the  ex- 
act figures — worth  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. One  of  those  commodities,  and 
one  which  leads  the  parade.  Is  cotton. 
Tlie  program  is  of  assistance  from  the 
.standpoiivt  of  the  balance  of  payments; 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  need  to 
.strengthen  the  dollar  which  continues  to 
recede.  We  urgently  need  more  surpluses 
on  exports. 

I  do  not  see  why  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment cannot  cooperate  with  contribut- 
ing farmers  in  an  effort  to  make  this 
program  succeed  and,  therefore,  enhance 
the  position  in  world  trade  of  the  United 
States.  Heaven  knows,  we  need  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  jast  hope  that  we  will 
not  try  to  deal  with  this  proposed  Intri- 
cate legislation  here.  The  decision  of 
what  should  be  proposed  about  this  mat- 
ter should  be  left  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  of  which  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  is  a  member. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  <Mr.  Findley). 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman mentioned  that  cotton  farmeas 
are  contributing  a  dollar  per  bale  to  Cot- 
ton, Inc.,  but  the  curious  fact  Is  that 
Cotton,  Inc.,  has  not  been  utilizing  that 
money.  It  has  been  putting  It,  for  the 
most  part,  into  a  reserve  fimd  and  spend- 
ing instead  the  $10  million  per  year  out 
of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  MAHON.  All  manner  of  resomces 
are  being  u.sed  in  the  field  of  research 
and  cotton  promotion.  I  believe  in  givmg 
the  American  producer  an  opportimity 
to  try  to  work  himself  out  of  a  very  dif- 
ficult iiituation  and  promote  this  product 
which  is  so  important  to  our  world  trade 
;;nd  to  oiu"  domestic  economy. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  voted 
do.vii. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not  anticipated 
participating  fiulher  In  the  argument 
over  this  fund,  but  tn  view  of  the  state- 
ments of  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  I  must  respond 
to  him  to  say  that  action  should  be  taken 
here  today  by  way  of  adopting  this 
amendment  because  by  July  1  a  decision 
will  have  to  be  made  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  with  respect  to  approving 
or  denying  another  Increment  of  $10 
million  to  be  paid  Into  this  promotion 
fmid. 

It  is  therefore  of  urgency  that  some- 
thing be  done  today  as  a  matter  of  guid- 
ance to  the  Department,  and  not  wait 
imtil  the  legislative  bill  comes  along.  I 
would  say  further  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that,  despite  the  spending  of  mil- 
lions on  promotion  of  cotton  through 
this  device  of  tapping  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  fimds  at  the  rate  of  $10  mil- 
lion a  year,  the  consumption  of  cotton, 
by  the  committee's  own  report,  had 
slumped  400,000  bales. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  reserve  fund  of 
$12  to  $15  milUon  that  has  been  btiilt  up 
from  a  checkoff  on  every  bale  of  cotton 
that  is  being  produced.  There  Is  abso- 
lutely no  reason  why  the  taxpayers  of 
this  countiT  should  contribute  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
another  fimd  for  the  promotion  of  cot- 
ton. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  \\iU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to.  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  bear  with  me,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  again  that  on  page 
37  of  the  report,  the  committee  has  pro- 
vided the  following  Items:  "The  com- 
mittee directs  the  Secretary  to  maintain 
annual  Supervision,  Including  approval 
in  advance,  of  the  use  of  Federal  fimds, 
as  well  as  producer  fimds  which  are  col- 
lected as  a  result  of  Federal  law;  to 
maintain  annual  audits  of  Cotton,  Inc., 
including  sm-velllance  of  salaries  paid 
and  programs  sponsored  and  funds 
spent;  and  to  require  full  reports  from 
Cotton  Council  International  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  cooperation  in  either 
promotion  or  research,  all  In  order  to 
obtain  maximum  results  and  to  promote 
the  use  of  American  cotton." 
I  know  of  no  .stronger  'anguage. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  say  to  the  rentle- 
man  from  Mississippi,  who  I  hope  Is  mj' 
friend,  that  the  Secretary  has  had  the 
authority  to  detennine  whether  Com- 
modity Credit  money  should  be  put  into 
this  promoticHi  outfit.  He  has  made  three 
contributions  to  this  fund  up  to  this 

point 

Mr.  CONTE.  Two. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  stand  corvected.  Tliis 
would  be  llie  third  $10  mlUiou  Increment. 
Yes,  he  has  had  the  authority,  and  he 
has  recommended  that  $20  million  in 
Commodity  Credit  funds  be  handed  over 
to  Cotton,  Inc.  What  we  want  to  say  to 
the  Secretai-y  today  Is  put  a  stop  to  this 
and  tell  Cotton,  Inc.  to  tise  the  funds  it 
has  on  hand  to  promote  cotton. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemen 
fi'oiu  Massachiuietts. 
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Mr.  CONTE.  There  is  one  thing  I  can- 
not widerstand.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  gentleman's  attention.  It  Is  that  the 
big  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  who  has  taken  the  well  time 
and  time  again  preaching  fiscal  responsi- 
bility and  talking  about  balanced  budg- 
ets, stands  here  today  and  opposes  us, 
when  we  are  trjring  to  save  $10  million 
that  has  been  wasted  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.  Wasted,  I  say. 

I  would  Uke  to  tell  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  I  beUeve  tlie  gentleman  who 
heads  Cotton,  Inc.  was  formerly  with 
Reader's  Digest,  which  magazine  had 
great  expose  on  subsidy  payments.  Some- 
how or  other  he  got  off  the  payroll  of 
Reader's  Digest  and  now  heads  Cotton, 
Inc. 

I  say,  if  we  want  fiscal  responsibiUty 
here  today,  vote  for  tliis  amendment. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
frcHn  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my 
colleague  from  Kentucky  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Klississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chahman,  in 
times  past  I  could  raise  almost  as  much 
commotion  as  my  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts. This  is  too  serious  for  that. 

Thiee  years  ago  the  committee  asked 
the  American  cotton  farmers  to  buy  a 
package,  where  the  farmer  sold  his  cot- 
ton on  the  world  markets  at  12  or  15  or 
18  cents  below  his  cost.  A  part  of  tliat 
agreement  was  that  these  funds  would  be 
provided  to  help  promote  the  use  of  his 
product. 

The  fai'mer  has  lived  up  to  his  part  of 
the  bargain.  He  has  had  to  sell  at  tliat 
world  price.  Here,  in  the  last  6  months 
of  a  law  that  is  expuing,  while  the  leg- 
islative committee  Is  writing  new  laws, 
we  are  asked  to  renege  on  a  part  of  that 
agi'eement. 

I  repeat  that  the  committee  wrote  in 
this  langiiage  that  the  Secretai-y  has  to 
report  everything  m  the  world  and  has 
to  approve  evei-ything  In  the  world  In 
advance. 

I  say  to  my  friend,  despite  the  oratory 
of  my  good  frigid  from  Massachusetts, 
we  do  not  want  to  renege  In  the  last  6 
months  of  a  3-year  deal. 

It  was  unwise  to  start  with.  I  told  my 
cotton  friends  that.  They  should  never 
get  on  to  a  world  price  and  an  annual 
appropriation  by  the  Congress,  and  rely 
on  the  Congress  living  up  to  a  commit- 
ment. They  did  not  listen  to  me,  but 
they  did  rely  on  the  Congress  Uving  up 
to  its  commitment. 

Since  I  come  from  cotton  countiy,  I 
wrote  the  language  as  strong  as  I  knew 
how,  that  they  had  to  say  everything 
was  in  order  before  action  was  taken. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
voted  down.    

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  hope 
that  tlie  amendment  will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mi".  Chahman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  always  amused 
when  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts 
takes  the  House  floor,  particularly  at  his 
expertise  as  an  agriculturalist.  He  also 
spends  a  lot  of  time  talking  about  fiscal 
responsibility — frugal  on  a  selective  basis. 


I  checked  the  Congressional  Record 
today.  This  House  had  a  great  oppor- 
timity yesterday  to  perform  this  very 
task.  I  notice  that  my  good  friend  from 
Massachusetts  voted  "no"  when  he  had 
the  opportunity  to  cut  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities, on  the  Kemp  amendment.  He 
also  voted  "yea"  on  final  passage,  after 
admonition  from  the  President  the  night 
befoi-e  asking  all  Membei-s  to  maintain 
fiscal  responsibility.  This  inconsistency 
is  remarkable. 

Tills  attitude  is  responsible,  equally,  to 
the  attitude  that  has  been  maintained  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  re- 
garding nu-al  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  at  this 
time  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
would  vote  down  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  CoNTE)  and  support  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  tlie  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Ml-.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

Tlie  vote  was  taken  by  electi'onic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  234,  noes  125, 
not  votuig  74,  as  follows: 

(RoU  No.  3281 
AYES— 234 


Ab?iiB 

Dellums 

Hosmer 

Annunzio 

Dcnnla 

Howard 

Archer 

Derwiufikl 

Hudnut 

Armstrons 

Devine 

Huugate 

Aspin 

Dickinson 

Hunt 

Barrett 

Dlggs 

HutrJilnsou 

Bennett 

DlngeU 

Jarman 

Blapgi 

Douohue 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Blester 

Drinan 

Karth 

Bingham 

DiUskl 

Kastenmeier 

Boland 

Duncan 

Keating 

Boiling 

du  Pout 

Kemp 

Brademas 

Edwards,  Ala. 

King 

Brasco 

Eilberg 

Koch 

Bray 

Each 

Kyros 

Broom  field 

Elsblemau 

Landgrebe 

Brotzman 

Fascell 

Latta 

Brown,  Calif. 

Plndley 

Lehman 

Brown.  ^Uch. 

Pish 

I-ent 

Brown,  Ohio 

Ford,  Gerald  B.  Long,  Md. 

BroyhJU,  Va. 

Ford. 

Lujan 

Buchanan 

WUHam  D. 

McClory 

Burgener 

Praser 

McCloskey 

Burke,  Pla. 

Prellnghuysen 

McColllster 

Burke,  Ma&s. 

Freuzel 

McCormack 

Butler 

Prey 

McKay 

Byron 

Froehllch 

McKlnney 

Camp 

FultAn 

Madden 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Gaydos 

Carney,  Ohio 

Gibbons 

Mallary 

Cedertoerg 

Oilman 

Marazitl 

Chamberlain 

Goodllng 

MarUn,  Nebr. 

Cbisboliu 

Grasso 

MarUn,  N.C. 

Clancy 

Green,  Pa. 

Mayne 

CTark 

Griffiths 

Manoli 

Clausen, 

Gross 

UezTlneky 

DouH. 

Grover 

Michel 

Clawson,  Del 

Gubser 

Mil  ford 

Clay 

OtKle 

Miller 

Cleveland 

Ouyer 

Mlnisb 

Coheu 

HamUton 

Mink 

CoUler 

Hauley 

Mlnahall,  Ohio 

Collins,  ni. 

Hanna 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Hanrataan 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Conte 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Moakley 

Gorman 

Harrlnijton 

Morgan 

Cotter 

Harvey 

Moss 

Coughlin 

Hawkins 

Murphy.  Til. 

Craue 

Herhler,  W.  Va.  NedrJ 

Cronln 

Heinz 

Nelsen 

Culver 

Helstosfci 

Nix 

Daniel.  Ro'oei  t 

HUlis 

Obey 

W,  Jr. 

Hlnihaw 

O'Brien 

Davis,  Wis. 

HORtui 

Parris 

Delanev 

Holtranan 

Patten 

Dolloiii;n(k 

Hoitou 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Sandman 

Tieman 

Pike 

Sarasln 

Van  Deerlln 

Podell 

Sarbanes 

Vander  Jagt 

Powell,  Ohio 

Schroeder 

Vanik 

Price,  ni. 

Selberling 

ingorlto 

QuUlen 

Shipley 

Walsh 

Rallsback 

Shoup 

Ware 

Bandall 

Shrivcr 

Whalen 

Bangel 

Shuster 

WUtnaU 

Bees 

Snyder 

WUUams 

Begula 

Stanton, 

Wilson.  Bob 

Reuss 

J.  Willlara 

WUson, 

Riegle 

Stanton, 

Charles  H.. 

Riualdo 

James  V. 

Calif. 

Bobisou,  N.Y. 

Steele 

WolB 

Rodluo 

Stokes 

Wylle 

Roe 

Strattou 

Wyman 

Rogers 

Siudds 

Yaies 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Sullivan 

Tatron 

Booney,  Pa. 

Symington 

Young,  Fla. 

Rosenthal 

Talcott 

Young,  m. 

Rostenkovrskl 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Zablocki 

Roush 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Zion 

Ryan 

Thompson,  NJ 

. 

St  Germain 

Thomson,  Wis. 
K0E:S— 125 

Abdnor 

Haley 

Price.  Tes. 

Addabbo 

ilammer- 

RarK^X 

Alexander 

Bchnuc'.t 

Rhodes 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Roberts 

Andrews, 

Henderson 

Robinson,  Va 

N.  Dak. 

Hicks 

Bo«e 

Baker 

Hollfleld 

Roy 

Beard 

Holt 

Runnels 

Bergland 

Johnson,  Calif 

Butb 

BevUl 

Jones,  Ala . 

Satterfield 

Blackburn 

Jones,  N.C. 

Baylor 

Boggs 

Jones,  Okla. 

Scherte 

Bowen 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Sebellus 

Breaiix 

Jordan 

Skubita 

Brlnkley 

Kazeu 

Slark 

Brooks 

Ketchum 

Smith,  Iowa 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Kuykendail 

Smith,  NY. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Leggett 

Spence 

Buiilson,  llo. 

Long,  La. 

Staggers 

Burton 

Lott 

Steed 

Carter 

McEweu 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Casey,  Trx. 

McFall 

Stephens 

Chappell 

McSpaddcu 

btubblefield 

Cochran 

Uahon 

Stuckey 

Conlan 

Mann 

Teagne,  Calif. 

Daniel.  Dan 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Thornton 

Davis.  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

ToweU.  Her. 

Davis,  S.C. 

Meeds 

DdaU 

de  la  Gar?  a 

Mel  Cher 

Veyscy 

Denholm 

Mlcell 

Waggonner 

Dom 

Molloban 

Wampler 

Downing 

Montgomery 

White 

Eckhardt 

Myers 

Wbltehurst 

Evans,  Colo. 

Natcher 

Wbltten 

Flood 

Nichols 

WUeon. 

Foley 

O'Hara 

Charles,  Te.^i 

FountaiJi 

O-NeiU 

Wright 

Gettys 

P.issman 

Wyatt 

Ginn 

Patman 

Toung.  Alaska 

Goldwater 

Perkins 

Younr,  O*. 

Gonzalez 

Pickle 

Young,  Tex. 

Gray 

Poage 

Zwacb 

Green,  Oreg. 

Preyer 

NOT  VOTING— 74 

Adams 

Fuqua 

Pepper 

Anderson, 

Giaimo 

Calif. 

Gunter 

Qule 

Anderson.  111. 

Harsha 

Reld 

Arends 

Hastings 

Roncallo,  Wyo 

Ashbrook 

Ha>-s 

Aabley 

Hubert 

RouMdot 

Badlllo 

He«^er,  Mass. 

Roybai 

Ba  falls 

Huber 

Buppe 

Bell 

Ichord 

SohneebeU 

Blatnlk 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Bikes 

Breckinrldpe 

Klticeynskl 

Slsk 

Burke.  Cal  IT. 

Landrum 

Stark 

Oonable 

Litton 

Steel  man 

Conyers 

McDade 

Steiger.  WiS. 

Daniels, 

Muidonald 

Symms 

Domlnlc-k  V. 

MftllUard 

Teague,  Tex. 

Danielaou 

Mathls.Ga. 

Thooe 

Dent 

Metcalfe 

Treen 

Edwards,  Calir 

Mlll£.Ark. 

mi  man 

Erlenborn 

Moorhead, 

Waldle 

Bvins.  Tenn. 

Calif. 

Wiggins 

Ptsher 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Winn 

Flowers 

Mosher 

Wydl«r 

Flynt 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Young.  B.C. 

Porsythe 

Owens 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  \  ote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
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AMENDMENT   OFFERED  BT  MR.   CONTB 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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AmeiKlment  offered  by  Mr.  Conte:  Page  3 
after  line  12.  Insert  the  following:  ":  Pro- 
vided further,  that  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated by  this  Act  shall  be  used  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  to  for- 
mulate or  carry  out  any  single  1974  crop 
year  price  support  program  (other  than  for 
sugar  and  wool)  under  which  the  total 
amount  of  payments  to  any  person  or  State 
government  would  be  more  than  $20,000". 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  go- 
ing to  offer  this  amendment  at  a  later 
time,  but  I  was  asked  by  my  colleagues  if 
I  would  offer  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  of  inflation, 
skyrocketing  food  prices,  and  animal  feed 
shortages,  I  once  again  offer  my  amend- 
ment tp  the  agriculture  appropriations 
bill  to  limit  farm  subsidy  payments  for 
cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  grains  to  $20,000 
per  crop. 

Tills  amendment  has  been  passed  by 
the  House  tliree  times— in  1968. 1969.  and 
1971— and  last  week  a  similar  amend- 
ment passed  the  Senate. 

In  his  inflation  message  Wednesday 
night,  the  President  said  and  I  quote: 

In  Its  consideration  of  new  farm  legislation, 
it  is  vital  that  the  Congress  put  high  produc- 
tion ahead  of  high  prices,  so  that  farm  pros- 
perity wiU  not  be  at  the  cost  of  higher  prices 
for  the  consumer.  If  the  Congress  sends  me  a 
farm  bill,  or  any  other  bill,  that  I  consider 
inflationary,  I  shall  veto  such  a  bill. 

Farm  prices  are  high.  According  to  the 
price  index  published  in  the  current  Busi- 
ness Week  magazine,  the  price  of  nine 
grocery-basket  foodstuffs  has  increased 
by  47  percent  from  just  a  year  ago.  The 
market  price  for  wlieat  has  jumped  81 
percent  t>  $2.98  a  bushel  from  this  time 
last  year. 

Since  T  first  offered  this  amendment  hi 
1967.  the  price  index  for  food  has  leaped 
by  66  percent.  By  limiting  production  and 
supporting  farm  prices,  the  farm  subsidy 
program  has  been  a  prime  contributor  to 
inflation. 

The  principal  purix)se  of  the  farm  sub- 
sidy program  has  been  to  help  the  fam- 
ily-sized farm  prosper  by  restricting  pro- 
duction and  Inflating  prices. 

But  it  should  be  apparent  to  all  that 
while  the  subsidies  have  done  their  job 
all  too  well  in  keeping  prices  up,  they 
have  faUed  to  protect  the  small  farmer. 
The  number  of  family  farms  decreases 
alarmingly  every  year,  because  people 
are  moving  off  the  farm  and  giant  cor- 
porations are  taking  over  the  land. 

The  feed  grain  program,  for  example, 
has  been  a  disaster  for  New  England  and 
the  Northeast  this  year.  Feed  grain  farm- 
ers were  paid  $1.8  billion  last  year  to  re- 
restrict  production. 

Now.  after  the  Russian  grain  deal, 
dairy  feed  costs  are  up  60  percent  and 
poulti-y  feed  costs  are  up  91  percent  over 
a  year  ago  in  New  England.  The  Congress 
should  not  feel  obligated  to  continue  huge 
give-aways  for  large  corporations  that 
do  not  need  them. 

The  time  is  ripe  to  end  the  harvest  of 
huge  farm  subsidies.  The  present  pro- 
gram helps  neither  the  small  farmer  nor 
the  consumer,  so  there  cannot  be  any 


purpose  in  continuing  it  in  the  present 
form. 

One  way  to  help  the  small  farmer  is  to 
reduce  the  farm  subsidies  that  go  to  large 
corporate  farms.  Large  payments  to  big 
farms  aggravate  the  competitive  advan- 
tages they  enjoy  over  small  family  farms. 
By  giving  huge  subsidies  to  these  corpo- 
rate giants,  the  Federal  Government  is 
hastening  the  demise  of  the  family  farm. 

Direct  payments  to  farmers  last  year 
by  the  Federal  Government  totaled  $4 
billion,  an  increase  of  26  percent  over 
1971. 

These  pa.vments  were  made  dis- 
proportionately to  large,  corporate  farms. 
A  study  prepared  recently  for  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  found  that  only  7 
percent  of  the  benefits  from  the  Govern- 
ment's farm  commodity  programs  go  to 
the  poorest  41  percent  of  U.S.  farms, 
while  the  richest  7  percent  receive  32 
percent. 

The  precise  figures  may  be  new  but  a 
familiar  pattern  emerges:  A  price  sup- 
port program  devised  to  help  the  small 
family  farmer  chiefly  benefit  those  who 
least  need  help. 

The  vast  majority  of  our  constituents 
are  worried  about  inflation,  high  taxes, 
wasteful  Government  spending  and  how 
to  make  ends  meet.  There  is  a  limit  that 
tlie  American  taxpayer  should  be  asked 
to  endure.  Certainly,  the  payment  of 
exorbitant  subsidies  to  people,  corpora- 
tions and  State  governments  that  do  not 
need  them  cannot  be  justified. 

My  amendment  set  a  reasonable  lim- 
it on  subsidy  payments.  It  insures  that 
Federal  funds  are  not  wasted  on  farmers 
who  do  not  need  them. 

Fat  cat  farmers  are  lapping  up  the 
cream  from  the  subsidy  trough.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  pass  this  amendment  to 
limit  subsidy  payments  to  $20,000  per 
crop  and  put  an  end  to  this  outrageous 
wa^te  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
oppose  the  amendment. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  makes  a  big 
issue  of  inflation  and  tries  to  somehow 
relate  to  the  Members  that  the  passage 
of  this  amendment  Is  going  to  help  in 
the  battle  against  inflation.  I  submit  that 
simply  is  not  so.  It  was  only  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago  when  we  were  dumping 
grain  at  less  than  the  cost  of  production 
in  the  United  States,  and  some  people 
with  the  help  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  opposed  in  the  Congress 
and  succeeded  in  defeating  a  food  re- 
serve bill.  Instead  of  saving  some  of  these 
surplus  grains  for  when  it  is  needed,  we 
dumped  It  on  the  world  market  at  less 
than  the  other  nations  were  willing  to 
pay.  It  let  them  accumulate  dollar  credits 
that  helped  to  sink  the  dollar. 

Today  we  need  more  grain  but  we  do 
not  have  it  because  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  traditionally  been 
against  anything  that  helps  the  farmers 
come  in  here  and  helped  sink  that  food 
reserve  bill. 

If  the  Members  want  to  do  something 
about  inflation,  they  should  support  a 
food  reserve  bill  so  when  we  have  a  food 
surplus  we  will  put  some  of  it  away  for 
the  day  when  we  do  not  have  enough. 
For  the  second  thing,  let  us  take  a 


look  at  the  wording  of  the  amendment. 
Does  it  do  what  the  gentleman  says  it 
does?  What  it  says  is  that  the  Depart- 
ment shall  not  have  the  money  to  formu- 
late or  carry  on  any  program.  In  which 
any  person  receives  more  than  $20,000. 
That  means  if  any  one  person  in  the 
United  States  gets  $20,000  in  loans  or 
anything  else  there  will  be  no  program 
whatever  for  that  commodity,  period. 

There  would  be  no  program  or  even 
loans  for  the  small  farmers,  as  well  as 
the  big  ones.  That  is  what  the  amend- 
ment says.  This  goes  to  point  up  the 
danger  of  trying  to  write  legislation  on 
an  appropriations  bill.  The  amendment 
does  not  do  what  the  author  intends  it  to 
do.   apparently. 

In  the  case  of  the  amendment  elim- 
inating the  cotton  promotion  program, 
it  did  not  limit  salaries  or  cui'b  abuses 
which  I  could  and  have  supported.  In- 
stead of  doing  what  they  talked  about 
it  repealed  the  law  while  it  is  in  its  final 
year.  I  opposed  eliminating  Public  Broad- 
casting for  the  same  reason  but  I  sup- 
ported amendments  to  hmit  the  same 
abuse  complained  of  here. 

The  legislative  committee  has  this  pay- 
ment limit  matter  under  consideration 
now.  and  I  understand  the  full  commit- 
tee is  reporting  out  a  bill  with  an  effec- 
tive limitation  on  payments  per  producer. 
The  Senate  has  already  passed  one,  so 
it  is  going  to  be  settled  in  the  legislation 
anyway  for  1974  in  the  regular  carefully 
considered  manner.  It  will  then  be  writ- 
ten in  such  a  way  that  it  can  do  what  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  says  he 
wants  to  do.  Therefore,  I  think  we  ought 
to  leave  these  kinds  of  things  to  the  leg- 
islative committee  and  vote  no  on  this 
amendment  today. 

srESTrruTE  amendment  offered  by  mr.  find- 
let  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR. 
CONTE 

Mr.  FINDLEy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.ssachusetts  (Mr.  Conte). 

The  Clerk  read  as  fellows: 

Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
PiNDLEY  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Conte:  None  of  the  funds  provided  by  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  salaries  of  per- 
sonnel who  formulate  or  carry  out: 

( 1 )  programs  for  the  1974  crop  year  under 
which  the  aggregate  payments  for  the  wheat, 
feed  grains  and  upland  cotton  programs  for 
price  support,  set-aside,  diversion  and  re- 
source adjustment  to  one  person  exceed  $20,- 
000,  or 

(2)  a  program  effective  after  December  31. 
1973  which  sanctions  the  sale  or  lease  of 
cotton  acreage  allotments. 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  re- 
sei-ves  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  tlie 
Commodity  Credit  Coiiwration  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  some  $3 
or  $4  billion;  it  has  certain  obligations 
and  authority  imder  its  charter,  and  that 
money  they  now  have  is  not  in  this  bill. 

This  amendment,  if  passed,  would  in 
no  way  affect  the  Corporation.  It  has  3 
or  4  billions  of  dollars  which  In  turn  it 
already  had  with  obligations  imder  the 
charter  under  which  it  is  formulated. 


The  amendment  at  this  point  would 
not  reach  funds  already  available  with 
existing  authority  and  under  a  charter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  xiake  a  point  of  order 
against  the  substitute? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Yes.  I  will  make  the 
point  of  order  at  this  point,  tlmt  if  it  be 
held  that  this  goes  to  the  action  of  a  cor- 
poration that  presently  has  $3  to  $4 
billion,  that  presently  has  a  charter 
which  directs  it  to  carry  out  what  is 
prohibited  by  this  provision;  that  if  this 
amendment  attempts  to  reach  that  cor- 
poration which  has  a  corporation  char- 
ter, it  is  legislation  en  an  appropriations 
bill  and,  therefore,  subject  to  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  debating  a  similar 
amendment  on  the  bill  last  year  I  made 
the  following  remarks: 

As  to  my  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  amendment,  to  which  I  make  the  point 
of  order,  goes  to  tying  strings  on  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  at  the  present  time  is  a 
creature  of  statutory  law  originally  created 
and  Incorporated  imder  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Delaware.  It  was  made  Into  a  corpoi-atlon 
so  that  It  could  perform  and  di.scharge  all  of 
the  duties  of  a  corporation,  that  Is,  sve  and 
be  sued.  It  had  an  independence  created  by 
statute.  With  time  the  Congress  made  It  a 
US.  corporation  and  brought  forward  the 
provisions  which  are  incorporated  in  the 
Corporation  Control  Act.  It  appears  in  the 
compilation  of  statutes  of  February  17,  p.age 
154,  69  Stat.  1007. 

In  addition,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration by  law  P.nd  In  the  law  Is  created  for 
the  purpose  of  stabilizing,  supporting,  and 
protecting  farm  income. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respecifully  submit,  too, 
that  the  Chair,  may  I  say,  is  faced  wiUi  the 
unhappy  situation  of  reversnig  those  who 
preceded  him.  Including  the  present  presid- 
ing chairman,  but  when  a  law  is  pns^ed  and 
the  law  provides  for  certain  authority,  to 
change  that  would  be  to  change  the  law  and 
would  be  leg-islatlon.  But  the  Congress,  to  be 
sure  about  which  was  pa-s-sed  and  which  ap- 
pears in  this,  in  the  Corporation  Control 
Act,  title  31,  at  page  7455,  section  849,  pro- 
vides that  nothing  shall  interfere  with  the 
Commodity  CreOit  Ccrporation  carrying  out 
its  functions. 

I  respectfully  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  Congress  goes  out  of  Its  way  to  create  a 
corporation,  not  a  Government  agency  or  a 
Government  department,  but  a  corporation, 
then  they  have  some  purpose  in  malilug  It  a 
corporation.  Tlien  when  they  pass  another 
act  thut  says  nothing  we  can  later  do  which 
win  prevent  the  corporation  from  discharg- 
ing Its  duties  under  the  Ipw.  I  respectfully 
submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  notwithstanding  all 
of  the  rulings  previously  made,  that  when 
you  try  to  prevent  that  corporation  from  dis- 
charging Us  functions  In  favor  of  United 
States  agriculture,  and  pass  a  statute  in  the 
Corporation  Control  Act  where  It  says  you 
camiot  do  anything  that  will  prevent  the 
carrying  out  of  Its  obligations,  which  Is  to 
maintain  farm  Income,  that  this  is  clearly  a 
method  and  a  means  or  nn  effort  to  change 
the  le';lslatIon  In  two  acts,  the  Corporation 
Act  creating  the  Conmiodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  act  in  whicli  we  took  into  the 
Congress  some  siuveiilance  over  Us  opeia- 
1  ions. 

The  CHAIRMATT.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes.  First  of  aU,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  made  a 
similar  argument  on  sevei-al  occasions  In 
previous   years   when   almost   identical 


amendments  have  been  offered,  and  each 
time  the  chair  has  overruled  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
as  a  substitute  to  the  Conte  amendment 
is  a  limitation  of  salaries  of  personnel. 
Personnel,  of  com-se.  Includes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  all  of  his  lieuten- 
ants right  down  to  the  CCC  level.  Even 
if,  as  the  gentleman  argues,  the  limita- 
tion could  not  apply  to  the  salaries  of 
CCC  personnel,  which  I  do  not  concede, 
nevertheless  this  amendment  would  be 
effective  in  establisliing  the  limitation  it 
seeks  to  effect,  because  it  would  go  to  the 
salary  of  the  Secretary.  All  of  the  au- 
thority that  is  in  the  draft  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Agriculture  deal- 
ing with  continuing  farm  legislation  goes 
to  the  Secretary  as  a  person. 

This  is  a  limitation  on  the  expenditure 
of  funds,  a  limitation  that  goes  to  the 
expenditure  of  salaries,  and  therefore 
entirely  within  the  rules  of  the  House  as 
being  germane. 

Mr.  WHirrEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
be  heard  further? 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  be  held  that  I  am 
in  error  in  making  the  point  of  order  or 
that  the  point  of  order  is  not  sustained, 
because  the  funds  in  this  bill  do  not  go 
to  the  corporation,  do  not  reach  to  a 
coiporation  which  has  its  own  charter 
and  which  is  organized  under  legislation, 
for  the  Chair  to  overrule  the  point  of 
order,  it  would  have  to  mean  that  the 
amendment  does  not  go  to  changing  that 
law.  Therefore,  if  it  does  not  go  to  chang- 
ing that  law,  the  legislative  committee 
which  is  now  presently  considering  new 
legislation  would  merely  have  to  change 
its  present  pi-ovitions  so  it  would  be  car- 
ried ovit  by  the  corporation  and  thereby 
avoid  tiae  gentleman's  provision. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  I  am 
a.sking  the  Chair,  in  its  ruling,  to  deter- 
mine, if  the  point  of  order  is  overruled, 
whether  the  point  of  order  is  overruled 
because  tliis  goes  only  to  the  personnel  as 
de.'cribed  by  its  author,  and  therefore 
inferentially  would  not  reach  the  cor- 
poration and  its  charter  and  its  employ- 
ees. I  would  like  the  Chau-  to  specify,  if 
I  may  be  so  presumptuous,  the  t>asis  on 
which  the  decision  Is  rendered,  so  that 
the  committee  which  Is  now  writing  the 
legislation  will  know  how  to  write  it. 

Mr.  Fn>IDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
be  heard  further  on  the  point  of  order? 

Tlie  CHAIRMAI^.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  gentleman  attempts 
to  make  the  identical  point  about  the 
sanctity  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poi'ation  he  made  on  earlier  occasions, 
as  early  as  1963.  and  on  eacli  of  these 
occasions  the  Chair  overruled  that  argu- 
ment. I  hope  the  Chair  will  sustain  its 
earlier  positions. 

The  CHAIRMAN  «Mr.  Wright).  Tlie 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Mas.sachusetts 
•  Mr.  Conte)  has  offered  an  amendment, 
for  which  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
<Mr.  Pindley)  has  offered  a  substitute. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  Mississippi  has 
raised  a  point  of  order  against  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  on  the  ground  that  it 


constitutes  legislation  in  an  ai^ropria- 
tion  bill. 

Ths  Chair  has  listened  to  the  argu- 
ments and  has  carefully  read  the  text 
of  the  proposed  substitute.  The  Chair 
notes  that  the  substitute  would  restrict 
funds  provided  by  tliis  act,  providing  that 
none  of  such  funds  shotild  be  used  to  pay 
salaries  of  personnel  to  carry  out  certain 
programs.  As  such,  insofar  as  it  applies 
to  the  funds  provided  in  this  act,  the  sub- 
stitute would  be  a  limitation  on  the  ap- 
propriation bill  and  would  not  be  leg- 
islation, and  is  therefore  in  order. 

The  Chair  would  point  out  that  nothing 
in  such  substitute  could  act  olScially  or 
affirmatively  to  inhibit  payment  of  funds 
that  are  not  provided  in  this  act.  As  the 
Chair  reads  the  proposed  substitute, 
there  is  no  language  which  would  affect, 
limit,  or  inhibit  fimds  other  tiian  those 
provided  in  this  act. 

Therefore,  the  Chair  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  identical  in  its  effect  with 
that  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  CoNTE)  with  one  vitally 
important  exception.  Tiiis  amendment 
would  effectively  close  the  main  loophole 
in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970,  a  loop- 
hole through  wliich  one  could  diive  the 
biggest  diesel  tractor  in  America's  farm- 
land, a  loophole  tiiat  was  used  primarily 
by  the  big  cotton  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  nullify  the  effectiveness  of  the 
payment  limit  at  the  level  of  $55,000 
which  was  written  into  the  Agricultiual 
Act  of  1970. 

Those  Members  who  were  in  the  Cham- 
ber at  that  time  and  voted  for  that  limi- 
tation did  so,  I  am  sure,  with  the  expec- 
tation that  the  limitation  would  reduce 
prociam  costs.  Based  on  estimates  made 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  it  was 
expected  that  the  program  costs  would  be 
reduced  by  at  least  $35  million  a  year. 

When  the  returns  were  in  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  the  program  cost  reduc- 
tion, which  could  under  any  reasonable 
circumstances  be  applied  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  payment  limitation,  was  not 
§35  million,  but  $2.2  million.  This  is  the 
estimate  by  the  Department  of  Agiicul- 
ture,  not  mine.  The  figure  for  last  year 
was  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  may  ask, 
why?  Well,  it  is  because  the  drafters  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970,  being  veiy 
re3ourceful  legislative  people,  also  put  in 
the  act  of  1970  the  authority  for  lease  and 
.sale  of  cotton  acreage  allotments.  Tliese 
are  valuable  allotments  which  tradition- 
ally attach  to  the  land  and  ca.n  move 
from  one  fanner  to  another  only  through 
the  process  of  selling  the  land.  But  under 
this  skillful  provision  the  allotments  sep- 
arated from  the  land  by  sale  and  lease. 
These  big,  giant  cotton  -  operations  were 
handed  a  way  to  subdivide  their  operation 
very  easily  and  thus  effectively  avoid  the 
limitation. 

Mr,  Chairman,  that  same  language  au- 
thorizing the  lease  and  sale  of  cotton 
acreage  allotments  is  also  included  in  the 
draft  of  the  bill  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  is  about  to  report  out,  and 
there  are  not  enough  votes  on  that  com- 
mittee, believe  me,  to  get  that  knocked 
out. 
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Now,  if  we  want  a  payment  limitation 
that  is  effective,  the  substitute  language 
is  the  language  to  use. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chah-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  CoNTE>. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  substitute  with  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  in  the  well,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley*  and  I  concur 
with  him  wholeheartedly.  I  believe  it 
makes  a  much  better  amendment,  in  that 
it  closes  off  the  loopholes  and  I  urge  its 
passage. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  fatal  flaw 
In  the  arguments  made  by  both  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  <Mr.  Findley)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  CoNTE). 

If  we  have  any  respect  in  this  body  for 
orderly  conduct  of  the  public  business, 
we  should  be  concerned  about  the 
Increasing  tendency  to  try  to  write 
complicated  legislation  through  the  back- 
door technique  of  limitations  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Now,  I  will  concede,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  is  a  temptation  sometimes  for 
Members  of  the  Hou.'^e  or  members  of 
a  conmiittee  to  use  the  appropriation  bill 
in  this  way  when  they  are  faced  with  the 
difficulty  of  reaching  the  authorizing 
legislation  that  lies  ahead.  2.  3,  4,  or  5 
years  hence,  or  when  they  are  faced  with 
a  legislative  committee  attitude  which 
they  think  is  totally  unsympathetic  to 
their  point  of  view. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Washm.'^ton  <Mr. 
Foley)  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  briefly  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  <Mr.  CederbercK 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  ask  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Foley)  how  did  the  gentleman  vote 
on  the  Addabbo  amendment  and  the 
Long  amendment  when  we  had  the  sup- 
plemental? Does  the  gentleman  recall? 
Ml-.  FOLEY.  I  do  not  recall,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. The  gentleman  may  provide  me 
with  the  answer,  if  he  knows. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  I  do  know.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
the  gentleman  is  making  just  the  oppo- 
site argument  he  made  when  we  took 
those  up. 

I  will  be  glad  to  look  the  matter  up  for 
the  gentleman  and  let  him  know. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just 
said  that  there  are  occasions  when  Mem- 
bers feel  that  the  Legislative  Committee 
is  not  sympathetic  with  their  point  of 
view,  and  they  may  want  to  express  their 
point  of  view  in  that  manner,  or  they 
may  think  the  legislative  bill  is  so  far 
removed  in  time  from  possible  consid- 
eration that  they  may  want  to  bring  it 
up  in  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  will  not 
yield  any  further. 

What  I  am  trying  to  suggest  to  the 
Members  is  that  as  a  Member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  I  can  assure 
them  that  in  2  or  3  weeks  we  will  have 
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on  the  floor  an  omnibus  farm  bill  which 
Includes  sections  for  wheat  and  feed 
grains  and  cotton,  and  then  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr, 
Findley)  can  present  all  the  amend- 
ments they  wish,  and  they  can  be  for- 
mulated and  perfected  by  the  Commit- 
tee at  that  time  without  the  restraints  of 
limitation  on  appropriation  bills,  as  far 
as  language  is  concerned.  That  is  the 
time  to  discuss  and  consider  this  type  of 
a  proposal,  not  here  at  the  very  doorstep 
of  the  consideration  of  the  omnibus  farm 
bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  gentleman  is 
the  chairman  of  an  important  subcom- 
mittee writing  this  bill.  Do  you  agree  with 
me  on  the  importance  of  defeating  this 
amendment?  You  are  knowledgeable  in 
the  field  and  you  know  the  amendment 
does  not  do  what  they  say  it  does.  In- 
stead of  limiting  payments  to  $20,000  to 
some  people,  it  completely  eliminates  a 
who'.e  program  which  pays  anyone  that 
amount.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  frankly  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  it  is  a  mischievous  and 
dangerous  amendment  to  say  nothing  of 
tne  substitute.  I  am  trying  to  appeal  to 
those  who  want  to  consider  these  pro- 
posals to  wait  until  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  that  In  the  consideration  of 
the  farm  bill.  All  of  the  arguments  can 
be  presented  at  that  time  instead  of 
cluttering  up  an  appropriation  bill,  as  we 
are  doing  here,  with  the  consideration 
of  a  very  complicated  provision  when 
there  is  not  time  for  adequate  debate  or 
review. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  am  sure 
will  agree  w  ith  me  that  he  has  every  con- 
fidence in  being  able  to  offer  this  agri- 
cultural amendment  on  the  farm  bill. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity but  not  to  join  with  a  limitation 
on  payments  the  loophole  closing  lan- 
guage as  it  is  joined  in  this  amendment. 
The  gentleman  knows  perfectly  well  I 
will  not  have  a  chance  in  the  world  to 
get  unanimous  consent  to  offer  these  two 
amendments  en  bloc  so  that  the  issue  can 
be  fairly  joined.  This  is  the  only  real 
chance  the  House  has  to  establish  effec- 
tive limitations. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois have  worked  very  well  today,  and 
I  am  sure  that  they  can  arrange  that 
same  tandem  performance  2  or  3  weeks 
from  now. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 
Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  entirely  on  his 
position  here  and  on  the  grounds  that 
he  takes. 

Is  it  not  true  that  if  we  acted  on  this 
amendment,  we  would  affect  the  1974 
cotton  crop  in  advance  of  an  opportunity 
for  the  general  agricultural  bill  to  deter- 
mine the  matters  that  would  apply  to 
that  crop? 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes,  indeed.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct.  In  fact  these  amendments 
may  affect  the  1973  crop. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  And  we  would  thus 
be  anticipating  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tee of  major  legislative  jurisdiction, 
would  we  not? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Indeed.  And  I  think  this 
House  and  this  Committee  can  work  its 
will  in  2  or  3  weeks  in  an  orderly  way 
which  gives  full  opportunity  for  discus- 
sion of  and  resolution  of  this  issue.  Tiiis 
is  the  worst  time  and  circumstance  in 
which  to  act. 

The  substitute  and  the  amendment 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  earlier  discus- 
sion with  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  CEDERBERG)  I  regret  that  I  did  not 
at  first  understand  clearly  his  question 
regarding  my  votes  on  two  amendments 
to  the  recent  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill. 

I  understand  now  that  he  made  refer- 
ence to  the  Addabbo  amendment  and  the 
Long  amendment  prohibiting  transfer  of 
funds  or  use  of  appropriated  funds  for 
United  States  combat  operations  over.  in. 
or  off  the  shores  of  Cambodia.  I  voted  for 
both  amendments.  In  that  case  I  felt 
there  was  no  alternative  to  amending 
the  appropriations  bill.  In  this  case  a 
clear  alternative  exists  in  awaiting  the 
pending  omnibus  farm  bill. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  mo\e  to 
strike  the  last  five  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  pretty  well  stated  this 
case.  The  Committee  on  Agriculture  is 
right  now  considering  legislation  which 
will  completely  change  the  basis  on 
which  payments  are  made  and  on  which 
supports  are  provided.  If  the  legislation 
passes  as  it  now  stands  in  our  commit- 
tee, and  if  prices  remain  stable  there  will 
not  be  1  cent  of  subsidy  paid  on  next 
year's  crops.  That  completely  changes 
this  ballgame  and  makes  one  wonder 
why  this  amendment  is  offered. 

The  two  gentlemen  who  have  for  years 
vied  with  each  other  as  to  which  one 
could  promise  the  most  in  the  way  of 
hamstringing  American  agriculture  will 
not  need  to  engage  in  any  further  con- 
test. They  will  soon  be  able  to  claim  that 
they  have  been  able  to  cut  some  non- 
existent payments.  They  can  now  devote 
their  energies  to  some  of  the  things  closer 
to  home. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  week  I  voted,  as  did 
the  gentlemen,  for  a  subsidy  of  55  per- 
cent on  the  cost  of  constructing  mer- 
chant vessels  to  sail  out  of  the  Port  of 
Boston  all  over  the  world  to  carry  Amer- 
ican products.  I  thought  it  was  a  good, 
sound  proposition  to  help  American 
commerce  and  American  workmen.  But 
if  you  are  going  to  assume  that  it  is  well 
to  provide  for  the  transportation  of 
American  products,  without  limit  as  to 
the  total  cost  it  might  be  well  to 
consider  similar  treatment  for  the  pro- 
duction of  those  products  that  you  are 
going  to  transport. 

We  have  not  been  paying  any  such 
subsidy  to  farmers,  and  next  year  we  are 
not  even  going  to  pay  any.  So  it  seems 
to  me  that  unless  you  simply  want  to 
find  some  way  of  getting  in  the  news- 
papers you  might  very  well  wait  until 
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this  agricultural  bill  comes  in  before  you 
try  to  write  it  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  would  rise  in  support 
of  the  gentleman's  position  and  in  op- 
position to  this  michievous  amendment. 

I  think  on  occasion  it  is  very  desirable 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  cast  a  dema- 
gogic vote  that  appears  to  be  saving 
money  because  if  this  legislation  and  this 
amendment  is  adopted  then  the  prices 
to  the  American  consumers  in  the  cities 
and  in  the  suburbs  are  going  to  increase, 
not  decrease.  And  for  those  of  us  who  are 
concerned  about  the  urban  and  suburban 
constituency,  I  would  submit  that  the 
committee  legislation  is  in  fine  order,  it 
gives  more  protection  than  previous 
legislation  in  tliis  regard,  and  that  the 
Agricultural  Committee  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted to  work  its  will  for  a  long-term 
program,  and  that  we  should  not  ham- 
string this  appropriation  bUl  with  either 
of  the  two  miscliievous  amendments 
pending  before  us. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate what  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  said.  I  think  the  gentleman  has  well 
made  the  point  that  the  whole  purpose 
of  any  of  these  payments  is  to  provide 
production  for  American  consumers,  and 
to  the  extent  they  get  that  production 
obviously  the  consumer  will  have  more 
to  eat  and  at  less  cost.  It  is  the  same 
thing  with  the  transportation  subsidies 
which  the  gentleman  so  ardently  sup- 
ports. When  it  is  for  transportation  in 
one's  home  town  then  it  Is  good,  but 
when  It  is  for  pr<xluction  out  on  the 
farms,  then  it  is  wrong. 

You  cannot  lower  the  co.st  of  food  to 
the  American  public  by  saying  that  the 
most  efficient  producers  are  to  be  put  out 
of  business.  Obviously  the  cheapest  food 
in  America  is  produced  on  the  best-fi- 
nanced and  most  modern  equipped 
farms. 

That  is  not  to  say  we  want  to  make  all 
of  our  farms  large  farms,  but  the  cheap- 
est food  In  America  is  produced  on  those 
farms  that  have  the  best  equipment.  Are 
we  going  to  say  that  we  are  going  to 
drive  them  out  of  business,  and  then  ex- 
pect to  reduce  the  cost  of  food  to  the 
American  consumer?  I  think  most  of  the 
Members  have  gone  through  the  fourth 
grade,  and  they  know  that  that  is  im- 
possible. 

I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear  from  the 
standpoint  first  of  the  integrity  of  the 
legislative  process  that  we  ought  to  leave 
this  thing  alone  until  the  legislative  bill 
Is  before  us,  and  It  will  be  in  the  next  few 
days. 

Also  I  think  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  producer  that  we  ought  to  leave  this 
thing  alone,  and  let  production  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  most  efficient  manner  that 
we  can  get.  Further,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  consumer,  I  think  we  ought  to  let 
us  produce  food  as  cheaply  as  we  can, 
rather  than  try  to  hamstring  production 
in  a  way  that  is  boimd  to  increase  the 
cost  of  food. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  the  full  5 
minutes,  but  I  believe  It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  3  years  ago  when  we  passed 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  this  Con- 
gress made  a  contract  with  our  fanners 
which  said  that  the  limitation  on  pay- 
ments would  be  $55,000.  Here  we  come 
back  a  year  before  that  contract  will 
expire,  and  tell  tlie  farmers  that  we  are 
going  to  reduce  that  $55,000  to  $20,000. 
I  believe  that  is  improper,  and  that  this 
body  should  not  do  that. 

One  other  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
it  was  alluded  to  briefly  earlier,  is  the 
point  that  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts made  on  the  afiSuence  and  the 
prosperity  of  om-  farmers.  I  want  to  re- 
mind this  body  that  the  latest  statistics 
we  have  available  point  out  that  we  can 
invest  our  money  in  a  farming  operation 
and  get  a  retmn  of  3.6  percent  on  oui" 
investment.  We  also  find  that  if  we  make 
that  same  investment  in  bonds  or  stocks, 
or  savings,  that  we  will  make  twice  that 
investment.  There  are  a  number  of  other 
facts  that  prove  the  farming  sector  does 
not  have  the  prosperity  that  some  of  us 
would  be  led  to  believe. 

I  would  implore  this  body,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  keep  the  contract  we  made  in 
the  Agi-icultm-al  Act  of  1970,  and  vote 
down  the  two  amendments. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  commend  the 
statesmen  in  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  have  stood  before  us  this  after- 
noon and  said  that  we  ought  to  have  some 
degree  of  orderly  procedure.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
in  effect  said:  "Will  you  please  give  us  a 
chance  to  finish  writing  the  new  fann 
bill,  which  Is  practically  perfected  at 
this  time,  and  present  it  to  the  Mem- 
bers. Are  you  going  to  cut  the  ground 
out  from  under  us  at  tliis  time  and  try 
to  wTite  the  new  farm  program  in  this 
agricultural  appropriation  bill?" 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  undertake  to 
wi'ite  a  farm  progi'am  on  this  appropri- 
ation bill.  It  is  not  fair.  It  is  not  states- 
manlike. There  is  no  practical  way  to  do 
it.  It  should  not  be  done. 

I  hope  that  we  will  let  the  legislative 
committee  which  has  jurisdiction,  and 
which  is  w^orking  on  this  matter,  after  all 
its  careful  deliberations,  present  to  the 
House  the  bill  on  agriculture.  The  pend- 
ing amendment  could  be  offered  at  that 
time. 

The  House  can  then  decide  what  kind 
of  faim  bill  it  wants  to  enact.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  pending  amendment  would 
represent  a  serious  blow  to  farmers  and 
consumers  alike.  A  healthy  agriculture 
is  essential  to  the  security  of  the  Nation. 

I  urge  the  House  to  vote  against  this 
indefensible  amendment,  and  the  amend- 
ment for  which  it  was  the  substitute,  and 
let  us  get  on  with  the  business  of  con- 
sidering this  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  In  the  last  few  days 
my  son  went  to  Europe.  Luckily,  a  few 
months  ago  he  bought  German  marks 
so  he  would  know  what  he  had  to  pay 
for  things  over  there.  That  is  the  situa- 
tion of  our  American  dollar  abroad.  I 


am  told  that  in  Paris  and  many  of  the 
capitals  around  the  world  hotel  rates 
have  gone  up  as  much  as  foui*  times 
their  former  rates.  A  decent  room  costs 
at  least  $45. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  one  chance  that 
our  country  has,  in  my  opinion,  to  bail 
ourselves  out  of  this  international  situa- 
tion, where  everybody  has  got  our  dol- 
lars, and  to  get  them  back,  is  that  if  we 
are  going  to  have  something  to  export, 
we  have  to  have  a  rise  in  our  agricul- 
tural production.  Agricultural  exports 
this  year  are  something  in  excess  of  $11 
billion. 

I  know  it  is  ea.sy  to  vote  for  a  limita- 
tion when  we  think  something  is  a  hand- 
out or  a  subsidy.  The  facts  ai-e  it  is  not 
that  at  all. 

Three  years  ago  this  Congress  provided 
that  cotton  be  sold  in  domestic  markets 
at  world  prices.  The  textile  business 
could  not  get  their  other  raw  material 
at  world  prices;  they  could  not  get  their 
labor  or  equipment  at  world  prices;  but 
they  got  cotton  at  world  prices.  The  pro- 
ducers of  cotton  were  told  if  they  had 
cotton  they  could  sell  in  the  domestic 
market  at  world  prices,  the  Congress 
would  pick  up  the  difference.  They  are 
business  people.  The  domestic  price  Is 
different  from  the  world  price.  They  may 
not  be  able  to  get  the  row  planter  that 
they  want,  or  they  may  have  to  get  a 
small  cotton  picker  instead  of  the  $35,000 
cotton  picker.  It  is  going  to  split  every- 
tliing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  far  more  than  we 
realize.  We  are  not  only  raising  the  cost 
to  ourselves  here  at  home  but  we  are 
making  it  impossible  to  maintain  our 
exports  abroad.  While  this  may  look 
good  for  the  moment,  in  the  long  run 
it  is  going  to  look  bad. 

Iia  addition  to  that,  the  agreements 
that  have  been  made  here  are  that  the 
producers  would  sell  in  the  domestic  mar- 
ket at  world  price  and  we  would  take 
up  the  slack. 

We  would  be  breaking  faith,  we  would 
he  breaking  our  agreement  with  the 
farmers. 

Not  only  that,  but  also  we  would  be 
depriving  oui-  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  and  our  other  col- 
leagues who  are  writing  a  general  farm 
bill — wliich  is  awfully  hard  to  write  and 
get  through  an  urban  Congress — of  the 
ability  to  write  a  good  farm  bill. 

So  let  us  defeat  tliis  amendment  and 
provide  for  It  in  the  legislative  commit- 
tee bill. 

When  we  pa.ssed  this  bill  3  years  ago 
I  said  it  would  never  work  and  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  would  make  a  mistake  to 
take  the  promise  of  an  annual  appro- 
priation and  payment.  He  would  be  the 
only  one  who  sold  his  production  at  the 
world  price  on  the  domestic  market. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  vote  against 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
often  expressed  myself  in  this  House  on 
the  subject  of  the  Conte  amendment. 
For  many  years  we  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  limit  some  of  our  agricul- 
tm*al  subsidies  to  those  producers  who 
need  them  most.  Again  this  year  we  liave 
the  opportunity  to  speak  up  for  sanity  in 
agricultural  subsidies.  I  urge  tlie  pas- 
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sage  of  the  Conte  amendment,  and  of 
the  Findley  amendment  as  well. 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment.  My  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Contb) 
has  worked  for  many  years  to  impose  a 
ceiling  on  farm  subsidy  payments,  and 
I  applaud  his  past  and  present  efforts 
towards  this  reform. 

The  amendment  we  are  presently  con- 
sidering would  limit  individual  subsidy 
payments  to  $20,000  per  crop.  While  it 
is  not  a  final  solution  to  the  abuses  of 
the  program,  it  is,  indeed,  a  fiist  step. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  adopted 
and  that,  in  the  future,  the  House  will 
address  itself  to  stronger  limitations — 
such  as  $20,000  per  producer— and  to  tne 
eventual  elimination  of  the  program. 

Last  year  the  Federal  Government  paid 
more  than  $4  billion  in  price  supports 
and  farm  subsidies.  Yet,  the  small  strug- 
gling farmer — whom  the  program  was 
originally  designed  to  help — received 
only  a  fraction  of  these  payments.  In- 
stead, the  rich  corporate  farms  were 
getting  richer  and  the  price  of  food  con- 
tinued to  rise. 

We  should  not  pay  farmers  for  not 
growing  crops  any  more  than  we  should 
pay  workers  for  not  working.  Our  high 
food  costs  are  a  direct  result  of  the  prob- 
lem of  supply,  and  I  hope  that  we  can 
draft  legislation  to  provide  incentives  to 
spur  production  ratlier  than  to  curtail  It. 
In  the  interim,  I  am  hopeful  that  some 
of  the  widespread  abuses  can  be  elimi- 
nated, and  this  amendment  would  be  an 
effective  tool.  Therefore,  I  urge  the 
strong  support  of  my  colleagues  in  adopt- 
ing this  amendment. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must 
encourage  the  production  of  fiber  and 
food  rather  than  discourage  production 
through  arbitrary  limitations  in  support 
programs.  Othenvise  it  is  the  great  cities 
and  the  consumers  who  will  suffer.  A  few 
short  years  ago  no  one  would  have 
dreamed  that  we  would  today  be  facing 
a  food  shortage.  Then  our  surpluses 
caused  a  problem;  today  we  depend  on 
the  unparallcd  production  of  American 
farmers  to  defend  the  soundness  of  the 
dollar.  Our  fanners  must  be  encouraged 
to  utilize  the  most  efficient  and  up  to 
date  technology;  this  requires  heavy  in- 
vestment. If  farmers  are  convinced  it  is 
not  in  their  interest  to  make  the  neces- 
sary investments  for  increased  produc- 
tion it  will  be  an  extremely  serious  situa- 
tion for  the  American  consumer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  is  sitting  this  very  moment, 
under  the  able  and  distinguished  leader- 
ship of  Chairman  Poace  of  Texas  to  write 
a  new  farm  bill.  The  amendment  now  be- 
fore the  House  has  no  place  in  an  ap- 
propriation bill,  but  rather  should  be 
considered  with  the  legislation  now  being 
developed  by  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
This  amendment  is  not  in  the  interest 
of  the  consumer  or  the  urban  areas  or  the 
farmer.  I  urge  that  it  be  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
jrentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley) 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Corrra) . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 
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Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  195,  noes  157, 
present  1,  not  voting  80,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  229] 

AYES— 195 

Abzug 

Fulton 

Pike 

Acldabbo 

Gaydo.s 

Podell 

Aununzio 

Oilman 

Powell,  Ohio 

Archer 

Grasso 

Price.  111. 

Armstrong 

Green,  Pa. 

Rallsback 

Aspin 

Gross 

Randall 

Baker 

Grover 

Rangel 

Bennett 

Oubser 

Rees 

Biaggi 

Gude 

Rcgula 

Blester 

Guyer 

Reuss 

Bingham 

Haley 

Rlegle 

Boland 

Hamlltou 

Rinaldo 

Bra'ieiuaj> 

Haiiley 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Brasro 

Hanrahan 

Rodlno 

Broomfleld 

Harrington 

Roe 

Brotzman 

Harvey 

Rogers 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hastings 

Roncallo.  N.Y 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hechler,  W.  Vo 

.  Rooney,  Pa. 

Brovhlll.  Va. 

Heinz 

Rosenthal 

Buchanan 

Helstoski 

Rostenkowski 

Bureener 

HUlis 

Roush 

Biirke.  Fla. 

Hinshaw 

Ryan 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hogan 

St  Germain 

Bvrou 

Holtzman 

Sandman 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Horton 

Saraslu 

Carney.  Ohio 

Hosmcr 

Sarbanes 

Cederberg 

Howard 

Saylor 

Chp.mberlnin 

Hudnut 

Schroeder 

Chishoim 

Hunt 

Seiberling 

Clancy 

Hutchinson 

Shuster 

Clark 

John<!on,  Colo 

Staggers 

Clausen, 

Karth 

Stanton. 

DouH. 

Kastenmeier 

J.  William 

Clav.sou,  Del 

Keating 

Stanton. 

Clay 

Kemp 

James  V. 

Cleveland 

King 

Steele 

Cohen 

Koch 

Stokes 

Collier 

Kyros 

Strattou 

Conte 

Latta 

Studds 

Cornian 

Lehman 

Sullivan 

Cotter 

Lent 

Teague,  Calif. 

Colli. hiia 

Long.  Md. 

Thomson,  Wis 

Crane 

Lujan 

Thone 

Cronin 

McClory 

Van  Deerlin 

Davis.  Wis. 

McCloskey 

Vauder  Jagt 

Delaney 

McCollister 

VaiUk 

Dellenback 

McKinney 

Walsh 

Delhims 

Madden 

Ware 

Dennis 

Mallary 

Whalen 

Derwinski 

Marazitl 

Whltehurst 

Devine 

Mayne 

WidnaU 

Dickinson 

Mazzoll 

Williams 

Dingell 

Michel 

Wilson,  Bob 

Drinan 

Miller 

Wilson, 

Dulskl 

Minish 

Charles  H., 

dn  Pont 

MltcheU,  Md. 

Calif. 

Esch 

Mitchell.  NY. 

Wolff 

Eshlemau 

Moakley 

Wyatt 

Fafiell 

Murphy,  ni. 

Wylie 

Findley 

Nedzi 

Wyman 

Fish 

Nelsen 

Yates 

Ford. 

Nix 

Yatron 

William  D. 

Obey 

Young.  Alaska 

Frelinghuyseu 

Parris 

Young,  Fla. 

Frenzel 

Patten 

Young,  m. 

Frey 

Pettis 

Zion 

Froehlich 

Peyser 
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Zwach 

Abdnor 

Camp 

Praser 

Alexander 

Carter 

Gettys    ■ 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Casey.  Tex. 

Gibbons 

Andrews. 

Chappell 

Ginn 

N.  Dak. 

Cochran 

Goldwater 

Arends 

Collins.  Tex. 

Gonzalez 

Barrett 

Daniel.  Dan 

Goodling 

Beard 

Darts,  Ga. 

Gray 

Ber  gland 

Davis.  S.C. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Bevlll 

de  la  Garza 

Griffiths 

Blackbiirn 

Denholm 

Hammer- 

BORKS 

Dlggs 

schmldt 

BoUing 

Donohue 

Hanna 

Bowen 

Dorn 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Bray 

Downing 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Breaux 

Duncan 

Henderson 

Brlnkley 

Eckhardt 

Hicks 

Brooks 

Ell  berg 

Hollfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Holt 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Hungate 

Bnrlpson.  Tex. 

Flood 

Jarman 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Foley 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Burton 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Jones,  Ala. 

Batler 

Founlata 

Jones,  N.C, 

Jones,  Okla. 

Morgan 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Myers 

Snyder 

Jordan 

Natcher 

Spence 

Kazen 

Nichols 

Steed 

Ketchum 

O'Brien 

Steiger.  Ariz, 

KuykendaU 

OHara 

Stephens 

Landgrebe 

O-Nelll 

Stubblefield 

Leggett 

Passman 

Stuckey 

Long,  La. 

Patman 

Symington 

Lott 

Perkins 

Talcott 

McCormack 

Pickle 

Taylor,  Mo. 

McEwen 

Poage 

Taylor.  N.C. 

McFall 

Preyer 

Thornton 

McKay 

Price.  Tex. 

Tiernan 

McSpadden 

Qulllen 

Towell,  Nev. 

Madlgan 

Rarlck 

UUman 

Mahon 

Rhodes 

Veysey 

Mann 

Roberts 

Vigorlto 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Robinson,  Va. 

Waggonner 

Martin,  N.C. 

Rose 

Wampler 

Mathias.  Calif 

.   Roy 

White 

Matsunaga 

Ruth 

Whltten 

Meeds 

Satterfteld 

Wilson, 

Melcher 

Scherle 

Charles,  Tex. 

Mezvlnsky 

Sebelliis 

Wright 

MUford 

Shipley 

Young,  Ga. 

Mink 

Shoup 

Young.  Tex. 

Mizell 

Shrlver 

Zablocki 

Mollohan 

Skubltz 

Montgomery 

Smith.  Iowa 
PRESENT—] 

Daniel.  Robert 
W..  Jr. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-80 

Adams 

Puqua 

Pepper 

Anderson, 

Giaimo 

Prltchard 

Calif. 

Gunter 

Qule 

Anderson.  III. 

Harsha 

Reld 

Ashbrook 

Hawkins 

Roncallo.  Wvo. 

Ashley 

Hays 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Batlillo 

HSbert 

Roussclot 

Bafalis 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Roybal 

Bell 

Huber 

Runnels 

Blatnlk 

Ichord 

Ruppe 

Breckinridge 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Schneebell 

Burke,  Calif. 

Kluczynski 

Sikes 

Collins,  ni. 

Landrum 

Sisk 

Conable 

Litton 

Slack 

Conlan 

McDade 

Stark 

Conyers 

Macdonald 

Steelman 

Culver 

Mailllard 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Daniels. 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Symms 

Dominlck  V. 

Metcalfe 

Teague,  Tex. 

Danielson 

Mills.  Ark. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Dent 

Minshall.  Ohio 

Treen 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Moorhead, 

Udall 

Edwards,  Calif 

Calif. 

Waldie 

Erlenborn 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Wiggins 

Fisher 

Mosher 

Winn 

Flowers 

Moss 

Wydler 

Flynt 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Young,  S.C. 

Forsythe 

Owens 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  as 
amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

INTERNATIONAI,    PrOGEAMS 
FOREIGN    AGRICULTURAL    SERVICB 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  Including  caiTying  out 
title  VI  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954  (7 
U.S.C.  1761-1768),  market  development  ac- 
tivities abroad,  and  for  enabling  the  Secre- 
tary to  coordinate  and  Integrate  activities  of 
the  Department  in  connection  with  foreign 
agricultural  work.  Including  not  to  exceed 
$35,000  for  representation  allowances  and 
for  expenses  pursuant  to  section  8  of  the  Act 
approved  August  3,  1956  (7  U.S.C.  1766) .  $25.- 
805.000:  Provided,  That  not  less  than  $255,000 
of  the  funds  contained  in  this  appropriation 
shall  be  available  to  obtain  statistics  and  re- 
lated facts  on  foreign  production  and  full 
and  complete  iuformatlou  on  methods  used 
by  other  countries  to  move  farm  commodi- 
ties in  world  trade  on  a  competitive  basis: 
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Provided  further.  That,  in  addition,  not  to 
exceed  $3,117,000  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935, 
as  amended  (7  UJS.C.  612c),  shall  be  merged 
with  this  appropriation  and  shall  be  avail- 
able for  all  expenses  of  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    VAN    DEERLIN 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  sunendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Van  Deeblin: 
On  page  18,  line  2,  Immediately  before  the 
end  thereof  Insert  the  following:  "Provided 
further,  That  no  funds  contained  la  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  for  the  pro- 
motion or  advertising  of  tobacco  or  any  to- 
bacco products  In  foreign  nations". 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  we  have  moved  along  faster  than 
anyone  dared  hope  this  afternoon.  I  aim 
to  be  on  my  way  to  another  coast  be- 
fore the  day  is  out,  and  will  take  only  5 
minutes  for  a  little  seminar  in  advertis- 
ing. I  should  like  to  share  with  you  some 
advertising  which  is  used  overseas. 

The  poster  I  hold  is  used  in  Austria. 
Its  theme  fills  magazine,  newspaper,  and 
billboard  space  on  behalf  of  a  cigarette 
called  Smart. 

If  you  do  not  like  this  one,  perhaps 
you  would  prefer  the  sexy  kind  of  ad- 
vertising which  turns  up  in  Thailand.  It 
is  the  more  familiar  boy-meets-girl  copy 
tlieme,  and  contains  the  suggestion  that 
a  cigarette  will  surely  help  stimulate 
romance. 

I  do  not  know  about  its  effectiveness. 
And  let  me  say  at  the  outset  I  am  not  a 
moralist  on  this  issue.  I  do  not  smoke, 
myself,  but  I  have  to  buy  cigarettes  for 
Mrs.  Van  Deerlin  now  and  then. 

The  advertising  you  have  seen  is  for 
cigarettes  with  names  like  Memphis, 
Smart,  Falling  Rain,  and  Maharaj.  These 
are  not  exactly  familiar  brands  to  you. 
They  are  made  with  American  tobacco 
by  foreign  tobacco  monopolies.  The  ad- 
vertising you  have  seen  may  resemble 
our  cigai-ette  advertising.  But  it  is  very 
different  in  one  respect — it  is  paid  for 
by  the  American  taxpayer. 

A  sum  of  $140,000  in  the  bill  we  are 
considering  this  afternoon  is  to  under- 
write the  expense  of  this  advertising  in 
Austria  and  Thailand.  The  tobacco  we 
send  to  Thailand  happens  to  be  of  a 
higher  nicotine  content  than  the  do- 
mestic leaf  over  there,  and  this  has 
caused  some  concern  to  the  Government 
of  Thailand.  But  nicotine  content  aside, 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  basically  liypocriti- 
cal  for  the  same  Congress  which  voted 
to  take  cigarette  advertising  off  radio  and 
television  here  at  home,  and  insist  upon 
a  package  label  that  warns  young  Amer- 
icans about  the  health  hazards  of  smok- 
ing— it  is  liypocritical,  I  believe,  for  this 
same  Congress  to  underwrite  a  program 
of  encouraging  young  Thais  and  young 
Austrians  to  take  up  the  habit.  We  were 
imderwriting  the  same  program  in  Ice- 
land and  Japan  until  quite  recently. 

I  will  say  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  reduced  Its  spending  for  tills 
from  $162,000  in  the  last  year  to  $140,- 
000.  But  I  find  it  incomprehensible  that 
we  should  spend  one  penny  for  encourag- 
ing foreign  children  to  smoke. 

Let  us  end  this  hypocrisy  now. 


Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  motion  the  gentle- 
man offers  would  do  a  great  disservice 
to  over  600,000  farm  families  In  our  coun- 
try, even  though  the  amount  of  money 
involved  is  not  large  in  comparison  with 
some  of  the  sums  cited  daily  in  this 
chamber. 

Twenty  percent  of  our  Nation's  farm 
famiUes  are  involved  in  tobacco  produc- 
tion and  all  would  in  some  degree  be 
adversely  affected  by  an  amendment 
which  strikes  another  blow  against  a 
commodity  which  is  entirely  legal  in  our 
country  and  everywhere  else  in  the 
world. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  to  recall  that  the 
smoking  and  health  controversy  is  just 
that — a  controversy.  A  lot  of  words  have 
been  spoken  on  the  subject,  and  the 
rhetoric  has  at  times  been  sharp,  espe- 
cially in  the  Senate.  However,  the  so- 
called  health  problem  should  not  be  a 
matter  of  consideration  In  connection 
with  our  export  and  sales  programs, 
whether  the  commodity  is  tobacco  or 
something  else. 

Since  colonial  days  our  country  has 
been  exporting  tobacco.  Tobacco  was  in 
fact  the  first  export  sent  back  from 
Jamestown  to  the  Old  World.  From  that 
day  to  this,  tobacco  has  been  a  vitally 
important  contributor  to  our  trade  bal- 
ance. Last  year  we  sold  abroad  $878.7 
million  worth  of  tobacco. 

At  a  time  when  it  looks  as  if  the  only 
area  in  which  America  can  be  truly  com- 
petitive is  agriculture,  it  strikes  me  as 
just  plain  foolish,  to  hurl  a  symbolic 
blow,  at  our  overseas  tobacco  sales  pro- 
motion efforts,  particularly  when  it  now 
involves  only  Austria  and  Thailand.  We 
have  done  such  a  good  job  in  selling  to- 
bacco in  other  countries  that  most  of 
them  now  buying  our  tobacco  in  mean- 
ingful quantities,  can  and  do  finance 
their  own  promotion  program. 

Germany  and  Japan  are  good  exam- 
ples of  our  tobacco  export  sales.  Last 
year  Western  Germany  bought  more 
than  $100  million  worth  of  our  tobacco. 
Japan  bought  $87.3  million. 

Remember,  too,  that  over  700  million 
pounds  of  tobacco  remains  under  the 
Government  loan  program.  This  admin- 
istration increased  our  tobacco  produc- 
tion by  10  percent.  I  personally  think 
this  increase  was  unwise,  but  the  decision 
was  made.  The  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California, 
knocking  out  the  sum  of  $140,000  for 
sales  promotion  matching  funds  in  Aus- 
tria and  Thailand,  if  adopted,  would  be 
compounding  the  farmers'  problem  and 
diminishing  the  effectiveness  of  our  to- 
bacco export  program.  It  would  be  foolish 
to  lose  even  one  opportunity  to  keep  this 
tobacco  moving  into  world  commercial 
channels.  If  we  do  not  sell  Thailand  and 
Austria  American  tobacco,  plenty  of 
other  tobacco-producing  nations  will  be 
all  too  ready  to  step  in  and  take  over  in 
our  place. 

Our  Nation  now  has  a  serious  balance- 
of-payments  problem,  a  problem  which 
is  highly  visible  in  the  world  economic 
spotlight.  We  just  must  turn  this  prob- 
lem around  and  get  our  economy  back  on 
an  even  keel.  Consequently,  we  .simply 


cannot  afford  to  overlook  any  oppor- 
tunity to  encourage  trade  abroad.  And 
when  we  have  a  surplus  of  any  legitimate 
and  desirable  commodity  available  for 
sale — too  much  for  domestic  consump- 
tion— we  should  leave  no  stone  unturned 
in  trying  to  sell  it.  Tobacco  is  just  such 
a  product  and  if  a  small  sum  is  needed  to 
help  promote  its  sale,  the  Congress  should 
not  balk  at  prov  ding  the  money  to  pro- 
mote it,  especially  wlien  the  result  is  to 
our  gain  and  not  at  our  loss. 

In  a  recent  statement  in  the  Record, 
the  mover  of  this  amendment  used  the 
word  "hypocrisy"  in  describing  American 
policy  which  led  to  this  important  mar- 
keting program  in  Austria  and  Thai- 
land. However,  I  fail  to  see  hyprocrisy  in 
our  efforts  to  sell  our  products  abroad, 
especially  when  it  helps  the  entire  Na- 
tion, particularly  in  terms  of  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  deficit  trade  prob- 
lems. As  I  have  already  attempted  to  say, 
tobacco  products  are  legally  grown,  con- 
trolled and  marketed  in  our  coimtry  and 
everywhere  else.  Where  is  the  hypocrisy 
in  a  legitimate  effort  to  sell  a  legal  prod- 
uct which  has  been  traded  in  interna- 
tional commerce  for  himdreds  of  years, 
and  will,  I  predict,  be  so  traded  for 
many  himdreds  more. 

Labeling  requirements  in  our  country 
are  not  geimane  to  consideration  of  this 
program.  May  I  remind  the  gentleman 
that  the  Congress  itself  expressly 
exempted  the  application  of  domestic 
labeUng  requirements  to  tobacco  which 
moves  into  foreign  commerce. 

This  was  a  wise  move  by  the  Congress, 
because  it  would  be  highly  presumptu- 
ous for  our  Government  to  attempt  to 
tell  other  sovereign  nations  how  to  han- 
dle tobacco  within  their  own  borders. 
That  decision  is  their  business. 

One  more  thing:  Last  year  tobacco 
excise  taxes  within  our  own  borders 
brought  in  tax  revenues  of  more  than 
$5.3  billion  to  all  levels  of  government. 
Let  me  emphasize  that  income  taxes, 
sales  taxes,  and  other  forms  of  taxation 
involving  tobacco  are  not  included  in 
that  $5.3  billion  figure.  When  you  stack 
that  figure  against  the  infinitesimally 
small  cost  of  all  of  our  tobacco  programs, 
including  this  nominal  overseas  sales 
promotion  effort,  the  comparison  is  quite 
instioictive. 

Our  total  tobacco  program  is  cheap  by 
comparison.  This  fact  should  also  be 
remembered  today  as  we  consider  this 
amendment. 

I  see  no  benefit,  but  only  harm,  in 
striking  down  this  inexpensive  tobacco 
marketing  program.  Therefore,  I  urge 
the  defeat  of  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  oppose  the 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  am  sure  the  Members  of  this 
House  are  aware  that  I  do  not  make  too 
many  speeches,  but  this  is  a  matter  of 
principle  which  concerns  me  a  great  deal. 

First,  I  would  like  to  put  in  perspec- 
tive the  total  picture  as  it  relates  to 
our  tobacco  exports. 

The  gentleman  from  California  is 
talking  about  $140,000  included  in  tlic 
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appropriations  bill  under  consideration 
for  the  overseas  promotion  of  tobacco 
and  tobacco  products.  Need  I  remind  the 
Members  that  this  is  some  $22,000  less 
than  utilized  last  year.  Now,  $140,000  to 
be  used  in  promoting  one  of  our  most 
important  agricultural  exports  which 
last  year,  including  leaf  tobacco  and 
manufactured  products,  totaled  approx- 
mately  $1  billion  toward  the  con- 
tribution of  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade.  A  few  examples  of  the  increase 
in  our  tobacco  exports,  I  think,  are  in 
order.  An  example — during  the  years  of 
1964-68,  to  the  Japanese  nation  alone 
we  averaged  an  amiual  $37.9  million  at 
a  sale  price  of  approximately  80  cents 
per  pound;  while  in  1972  this  $37  million 
had  increased  to  87.3  million  pounds  at 
a  sale  price  of  almost  a  dollar  per  pound. 
And  it  is  estimated  that  the  exports  to 
Japan  in  the  year  1973  will  reach  or  sur- 
pass $100  million.  One  of  the  nations  in- 
volved in  the  gentleman's  amendment — 
Thailand — the  figures  show  that  during 
the  average  years  of  1964-68.  we  export- 
ed armually  18.5  million  poimds  per  year, 
while  in  1972  this  had  increased  to  30 '/a 
million  poimds.  I  will  not  attempt  here 
this  afternoon  to  argue  the  merits  of 
the  hazards  of  smoking  for  a  definite 
conclusion  to  this  date  has  not  been 
made.  I  could  cite  statistics  where  nations 
having  a  larger  pe?  capita  use  of  tobacco 
have  a  lesser  ratio  of  Imig  cancer  than 
other  nations  with  a  much  smaller  per 
capita  use. 

I  think  it  is  entirely  in  order  that  this 
Government  spend  a  few  dollars  not  only 
for  tobacco  but  other  important  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  enhance  the  de- 
mand and,  more  important,  to  restore  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade  for  this  Na- 
tion. I  think  the  sum  of  $140,000  is  in- 
finitesimal when  we  consider  in  this  Na- 
tion alone  tobacco  produces  in  excess  of 
$5  billion  a  year  in  taxes  at  all  levels. 

I  hoi>e  this  committee  will  abide  by  the 
wisdom  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
in  retaining  this  minute  sum  of  money  to 
continue  to  aid  the  American  farmer  and 
the  Nation  itself  as  it  relates  to  demands 
for  our  agricultural  commodities.  I  would 
remind  the  gentleman  from  California 
and  those  who  are  supporting  his  amend- 
ment that  if  the  nations  in  question  do 
not  buy  American-produced  tobacco  then 
certainly,  with  the  demand  of  their  coun- 
try, they  will  find  it  elsewhere.  If  Indeed 
we  were  the  only  supplier,  the  promo- 
tional sales  would  not  even  be  necessary. 
I  hope  the  committee  will  join  with  me 
in  voting  down  this  amendment. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  appropriate  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
well  know,  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Serv- 
ice makes  every  effort  to  help  dispose  not 
only  of  surplus  commodities  but  com- 
modities produced  by  the  American 
farmer.  As  my  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California, 
pointed  out  under  his  amendment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  siun  of  $140,000  out  of  the 
total  amount  of  $25,805,000  is  to  be  ex- 
pended in  Thailand,  in  West  Germany, 
and  in  Austria,  to  help  promote  the  sale 
of  American  tobacco. 

Let  me  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 


procedure  that  must  be  followed  before 
the  Agricultural  Service  gets  into  this 
kind  of  a  promotion.  The  coimtry  in- 
volved asks  the  £>epartment  of  Agricul- 
ture to  come  in  to  promote  the  sale  of 
a  commodity.  That  miist  take  place,  Mr. 
Chairman.  That  is  what  happened  in 
Austria:  that  is  what  happened  in  West 
Germany ;  and  that  is  what  happened  in 
Thailand.  The  three  comitries  asked  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  come  in 
and  promote  the  sale  of  American  tobac- 
co because  they  wanted  to  buy  it.  There 
was  not  a  move  made  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  these  three  coimtries,  in 
Japan,  or  anj'  other  country  to  sell  Amer- 
ican tobacco  or  any  other  commodity, 
until  the  country  involved  requested  that 
tliis  be  done. 

After  the  request  was  made,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  sum  of  $140,000  is  to  be  spent 
for  the  sale  of  about  $233  million  worth 
of  tobacco. 

Mr.  Chairman,  digressing  just  a  little 
bit — one  of  the  finest  speeches  I  have 
ever  heard  since  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  Congress  was  made  in  the  well  of  this 
House  by  our  former  Speaker,  my  friend, 
the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack, 
when  he  went  to  the  well  of  the  House 
and  said  this  in  substance:  They  do  not 
produce  wheat  in  Boston;  they  do  not 
produce  sugar  cane  in  Boston;  they  do 
not  produce  sugar  beets  in  Boston;  and 
they  do  not  produce  soybeans.  I  want  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  to  know  that 
what  is  good  for  California  is  good  for 
Boston,  Mass.  He  further  said  that  he 
lived  in  the  United  States  and  believed 
that  if  Kentuclcy  was  in  trouble  Boston 
and  the  State  of  Massachusetts  should 
join  with  the  other  States  and  help  Ken- 
tucky. The  same  he  said  would  apply  to 
Florida,  New  York,  Texas,  California, 
Maine,  and  Utah.  He  closed  by  saying 
that  never  would  he  join  with  one  section 
of  our  country  to  destroy  or  fight  one 
agricultural  commodity  against  another. 
I  agreed  with  my  friend  John  W.  McCor- 
mack and  this  is  my  position  today. 

Let  me  say  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  California  the  author  of  the 
amendment  that  about  3  years  ago  the 
junior  Senator  in  the  other  body  from 
the  great  State  of  California,  together 
with  a  niunber  of  the  Members  from  Cali- 
fornia came  before  our  subcommittee  and 
talked  to  us  about  their  need  for  help 
with  figs  and  nuts.  The  situation  was  se- 
rious, and  Mr.  Chairman,  certainly  we 
helped  them  and  this  House  approved  of 
our  action.  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia I  will  do  the  same  tomorrow  or 
next  year  because  I  am  interested  in 
California  and  if  California  Is  in  trouble 
I  am  concerned  and  want  to  help. 

We  do  not  produce  any  sugar  cane  or 
sugar  beets  in  my  district,  we  do  not  pro- 
duce any  cotton  in  Kentuclcy,  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  I  intend  to  cast  the 
vote  of  my  people  against  these  com- 
modities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  particular  in- 
stance we  are  talking  about  the  fifth  larg- 
est income  producing  commodity  in  the 
United  States,  which  is  produced  by 
700,000  farm  families  in  21  States.  A 
commodity  that  pays  into  the  Federal 
Treasury    and    into    the   trea^.uries    of 


cities  and  counties  about  $4  billion  in 
taxes. 

Tobacco  has  not  cost  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  any  money. 

We  need  the  help  of  the  Membere  on 
this  amendment.  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, when  he  comes  to  this  floor  and  says 
to  the  Members  of  the  Congress  that 
they  have  a  commodity  produced  in  Cali- 
fornia which  is  not  produced  in  the  sec- 
ond District  of  Kentucky,  that  needs 
help  and  is  in  trouble  I  intend  to  march 
with  him.  I  intend  to  help  his  people  and 
to  help  him. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  hope  this  amendment 
is  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Van  Deerlin)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  Eind  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Van  Deer- 
lin) there  were — ayes  53,  noes  85. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFESEO  BT  MS.  ABZUG 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

"Amendment  Offered  by  Ms.  Abztto:  Page 
17,  lines  11-12,  strike  out  "market  develop- 
ment activities  abroad," 

Page  17,  line  17,  strike  out  "$25,805,000: 
Provided,"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$13,- 
805,000:  Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be  used,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  to  promote  the  sale  out- 
side the  United  Slates  of  domestically  pro- 
duced agricultural  commodities:  Provided 
further," 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Nation  2  nights  ago.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  stated  that : 

In  allocating  the  products  of  America's 
farms  between  markets  abroad  and  those  In 
the  United  States,  we  must  put  the  American 
consumer  first. ' 

I  agree  with  that  statement.  My 
amendment  would  take  a  step  toward 
making  it  a  reality.  The  bill  before  you 
contains  $12  million  for  the  promotion 
abroad  of  the  sale  of  domestic  agricul- 
tural commodities.  Most  of  that  money  is 
not  even  being  spent  directly  by  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  for  such 
promotion,  but  is  being  given  by  the  FAS 
to  private  traders  and  trade  a.ssociations 
for  the  promotion  of  their  goods. 

In  these  days  of  rapidly  rising  food 
prices  and  food  shortages,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  imderstand  why  the  American 
taxpayer — who  is  also  the  American 
consumer — is  being  asked  to  provide  ."12 
million  annually  to  subsidize  such  promo- 
tion and  then  to  pay  again  for  them  in 
liigher  prices  caused  by  the  resulting  de- 
crease in  supply. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  trade  with  other 
nations  and  I  am  not  opposed  to  promot- 
ing agricultural  products  or  farm  prod- 
ucts or  commodities,  but  I  am  con- 
cerned that  overseas  sales  may  provide 
private  trade  associations  with  oppor- 
tunities to  manipulate  prices  and  supplies 
to  W>e  detriment  of  American  consumers. 

•fhe  Special  Studies  Subcommittee  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  recently 
concluded  hearings  into  the  promotional 
activities  of  the  FAS.  While  there  was  no 
direct  testimony  as  to  whether  tlie  FAS 
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helped  to  promote  the  recent  Russian 
wheat  sale.  Department  of  Agriculture 
witnesses  did  admit  that  the  E)epartment 
did  not  even  consider  the  possible  ad- 
verse effects  of  the  sale  on  domestic 
prices  and  sujjplies.  PAS  officials  also  ad- 
mitted that  other  wheat  sales  in  whose 
promotion  the  FAS  participated — most 
notably  one  to  Jtwjan — had  a  markedly 
adverse  effect  on  consmner  prices  here  at 
\\orae. 

In  1972,  we  exported  over  $9  billion 
worth  of  agiicultiu^l  commodities,  while 
importing  only  about  $3  billion  worth. 
If  our  agricultural  exports  are  doing 
so  well,  there  should  be  no  need  to 
treat  agricoJtural  interests  unlike  other 
business  enterprises.  But  the  most  im- 
portant point  is  that  trade  associations 
which  are  presently  receiving  subsidies 
for  promotional  activities  should  bear  the 
full  cost  of  these  promotions. 

This  promotion  has  come  out  of  the 
taxpayers'  pockets  in  two  places,  in  taxes 
and  tlien  in  higher  consumer  prices.  I 
think  that  the  promotional  activities  by 
the  trade  associations  should  be  subject 
to  the  same  marketplace  demands  as 
other  businesses  and  ought  not  to  receive 
preferential  treatment  from  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  such  other  FAS 
activities  as  its  worldwide  agricultural 
intelligence  and  reporting  and  data  serv- 
ices and  its  coordination  of  Department 
of  Agriculture  activities  in  the  foreign 
field,  and  my  amendment  would  not 
affect  those  items. 

This  amendment  in  no  way  limits  the 
export  of  agricultural  commodities.  All 
that  it  does  is  stop  the  use  of  the  con- 
sumers' tax  money  to  promote  sales  by 
private  traders  to  the  detriment  of  food 
prices  heie  at  home. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chainna.i,  I  can  fully  appreciate 
the  Intent  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York.  I  ceitainly  believe  that  we 
should  do  everytliing  we  can  to  protect 
and  to  help  the  domestic  consumer.  The 
place  where  I  differ  is  that  this  amend- 
ment, in  my  opinion,  would  have  com- 
pletely the  opposite  effect. 

Farm  income  is  volume  times  price  less 
cost;  a  very  simple  formula.  If  we  cut 
out  the  exports,  or  cut  out  the  effort  to 
make  exports,  by  so  doling  we  would  cut 
down  not  only  production  in  the  United 
States  but  also  tlic  uuml)er  of  farmers 
producing  food,  because  more  and  more 
people  would  quit  farming. 

Over  the  past  10  or  12  years  we  have 
liad  some  400.000  or  500,000  people  leave 
the  fai-m  each  year.  More  and  more  of 
them  will  be  leaving  if  we  reduce  exports, 
because  by  reducing  exports  we  lessen 
volume,  and  a  lesser  volume  multlpUed  by 
the  price  less  cost  will  mean  less  income. 

Farm  income  now  has  gone  down,  so 
that,  compared  to  about  20  years  ago. 
when  it  was  7  percent  of  the  total  income 
dollar,  it  is  now  down  to  3  percent. 

Farm  retmu  on  the  farm  investment 
is  down  to  3.6  percent. 

Let  us  not  forget,  we  are  dependent 
upon  afiiricultui'e.  The  first  thing  we  have 
to  do  for  the  consumer  is  to  produce 
something  for  lilm  to  consume. 

That  is  one  side  of  it.  Let  us  also  look 


at  it  from  a  national  standpoint.  Our 
balance-of-payments  deficit  in  1972  was 
$13.8  billion.  The  biggest  return  we  have, 
tr>Ing  to  keep  pace  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  is  from  agricultural  exports  whlcli 
will  be  over  $11  billion  in  fiscal  year  1973. 
While  this  is  not  the  sole  way  in  which 
we  provide  exports,  it  is  one  of  the  prime 
ways  by  which  we  try  to  maintain  a 
favorable  balance  of  payments. 

Exports  are  essential  to  American  do- 
mestic production  because  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  has  to  make  enough  money 
to  stay  in  business.  If  we  did  not  have  an 
export  market  we  would  all  be  hungry 
in  60  days,  in  my  opinion. 

Wliile  the  intention  of  the  amendment 
is  good,  the  effect  would  be  just  the  op- 
posite. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tiie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITFEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  want  to  make  It  cleai- 
that  I  do  not  disagree  with  a  great  deal 
of  what  the  gentleman  has  said,  but  it 
has  been  my  experience  on  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  that  there 
has  been  something  very  con.siderably 
wrong  about  the  kind  of  promotion 
whicli  lias  been  taking  place,  with  the 
aid  of  our  money  from  the  Federal  agri- 
cultural services. 

Tlie  private  trade  associations,  tliat 
have  inside  information,  the  people  like 
Mr.  Palmby.  v.ho  was  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultm-e  and  then  with  the 
Continental  Grain  Co..  and  before  that 
with  one  of  thc-je  trade  associations,  was 
in  an  interesting  position  to  manipulate 
the  wheat  deal.  They  bought  up  the 
wheat  from  the  poor  faimers.  and  sold 
it  at  a  tremendous  profit  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  were  responsible  for  di'iv- 
ing  some  very  small  farmers  out  of  busi- 
ness, plus  raising  the  price  of  wiieat  and 
meat  for  tlie  Ameiican  coiisumer. 

I  am  merely  saying  that  that  kind  of 
promotional  activity  is  not  a  fit  thing  for 
the  Gowrnment  to  be  associated  witli. 
That  kind  of  promotion  and  manipula- 
tion should  come  from  the  ti-aders  and 
trade  associations  in  tliat  business,  and 
we  should  regulate  them  moi-e. 

They  in  fact  are  responsible  for  hm-t- 
ing  the  small  fai-mers.  I  feel  very  strong- 
ly in  favor  of  the  rights  of  the  small 
farmers.  They  have  suffeied.  I  am  not 
suggesting  by  any  means  that  this  would 
in  any  way  injm-e  them. 

I  do  not  see  wliy  we  should  ask  om- 
taxpayers  and  om-  Govei-nment.  thi-ough 
the  Foreign  Agriculture  Service,  to  con- 
U-ibute  money  for  deals  that  may  ulti- 
mately sully  them.  The  people  with  the 
big  agricultural  businesses,  the  opera- 
tors, have  enough  money  to  promote 
what  is  necessary.  I  believe  it  is  wrong 
to  ask  for  this  kind  of  an  aijpropriation 
for  them. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Whitten 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  wish  to  say  again 
that  I  appreciate  the  feelings  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York.  I  would  point 
out  that  Mr.  Palmby  is  no  longer  with 
the  Department,  and  v.as  not  with  tlie 
Department  when  this  happened. 


Ms.  ABZUG.  That  Is  right.  He  was 
with  the  Continental  Grain  Co. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  gentlewoman  heard  my  statement 
that  I  am  in  accord  with  the  Russian 
wheat  deal  for  a  different  reasc».  I  do 
not  know  about  the  situation  to  whicli 
she  refers,  but  I  do  know  from  testimonv 
they  sold  about  $1.1  billion  worth  of 
grain  to  Russia. 

Russia  agreed  to  take  $200  miUion 
worth  tlie  first  year,  but  the  Department 
forgot  to  stipulate  the  total  purchase 
should  be  spread  over  3  years.  I  thinr: 
that  did  a  whole  lot  of  damage  to  us.  be- 
cause tiiey  got  tlie  world's  only  supply  of 
surplus  food  when  we  should  have  kept 
some  of  it  for  our  own  needs. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  agree  that  mistakes 
have  been  made,  but  we  should  not  cut 
our  nose  off  to  spite  our  face.  If  we  are 
going  to  have  continuing  consumption  by 
the  domestic  consumer,  we  have  got  to 
keep  the  people  growing  commodities, 
and  in  order  to  keep  them  doing  that, 
we  have  got  to  coutuiue  the  export  of 
farm  commodities. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  believe  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  has 
good  intentions  in  offering  the  amend- 
ment, but  however  good  the  intentions, 
the  amendment  should  be  defeated.  I 
urge  the  House  to  vote  it  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  rcid 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

CORPORATIONS 

Tlie  following  coiTioratloiis  and  ageacies 
are  hereby  authorized  to  make  such  expendi- 
tures, within  the  limits  of  funds  and  borrow- 
ing authority  available  to  each  such  corpora- 
tion or  agency  and  In  accord  with  law,  and 
to  make  such  contracts  and  comnxitments 
without  regard  to  fit^cai  year  Uiniutiioos  a.s 
provided  by  section  104  of  the  Government 
Coi-poration  Control  Act.  as  amended,  a-j 
may  be  necessary  In  carrying  otit  tbe  pro- 
grams set  forth  iu  the  budget  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  for  such  corporation  or  agen- 
cy, except  as  hereinafu;r  provided: 

POINT   OP   OBDER 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  r, 
point  of  order  against  the  language 
foimd  in  line  13,  through  line  22.  on  pagt- 
20,  on  the  basis  Uiat  it  is  legi&Lition  in  an 
appropriation  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  ( Mr.  Vantk  )  makes  a  point  of  order 
against  the  language  found  on  page  20. 
line  13  through  line  22. 

Does  the  gentlemnn  from  Ohio  with  to 
be  heard? 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  leg- 
islation on  an  appropriation  bill.  It 
clearly  says,  '"The  following  corpora- 
tions," meaning  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
sxutuice  Corporation  and  the  Comniodity 
Credit  Corporation,  "are  authorized  to 
make  expenditm^es  " 

This  is  the  work  of  the  legislative 
committee,  and  I  contend  that  this  Is 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bUl  and 
that  this  ought  to  be  handled  by  the 
Legislative  Committee  rather  than  made 
a  part  of  the  appropriation  Ml. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Doe«  the  gentleman 
from  Mibsis.Mppi  "Mr.  Whittih),  <le«he 
to  1)6  heard? 
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Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  make  the  point  that  the  point  of  or- 
der should  not  lie.  We  have  language 
in  the  original  act  to  make  this  author- 
ization, and  by  reason  of  repeating  it  in 
this  act,  that  does  not  change  the  basic 
law.  It  is  already  authorized. 

In  this  situation  the  committee  is  set- 
ting a  ceiling  rather  than  creating  an 
authority.  While  we  use  the  same  words 
and  repeat  the  same  words,  the  commit- 
tee has.  in  effect,  set  a  ceiling,  so  I  sub- 
mit that  it  is  not  subject  to  a  point  of 
order,  because  it  merely  repeats  the  law 
which  is  already  authorized. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  ,  wish  to  be  heard 
further? 

Mr.  VANIK.  No.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
await  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  on  my  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Wright >.  The 
Chair  has  gone  to  the  original  source — 
the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act — to  which  reference  is  made  on  page 
20  in  this  appropriation  bill. 

The  Chair  discovers  that  the  budget 
programs  transmitted  by  the  Pi"esident 
to  the  Congress  under  this  act  shall  be 
considered  and  legislation  shall  be  en- 
acted making  necessary  appropriations 
as  may  be  authorized  by  law  for  expendi- 
tures of  such  corporations. 

Clearly  there  is  no  question  as  to  the 
right  of  the  Congress  to  include  in  this 
annual  appropriation  bill  funds  for  these 
Government  corporations,  several  of 
which  are  included  in  the  bill. 

It  appears  to  the  Chair  that  this  is 
descriptive  or  Introductoiy  language 
only  and  that  the  language  does  not  con- 
stitute change  in  existing  law.  There- 
fore it  is  in  order,  and  for  those  reasons 
the  Chair  overrules  the  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Commodity  CRrorr  Corporation 

REIMBITRSEMENT   FOR   NET   REALIZED   LOSSES 

To  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration for  net  realized  losses  sustained  In 
prior  years,  but  not  previously  reimbursed, 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  August  17,  1961  (15 
VS.C.  713a-ll,  713»-12),  $3,301,940,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  shaU  be  used  to  formulate  or  administer 
programs  for  the  sale  of  agricultural  com- 
modities pursuant  to  title  I  of  Public  Law 
480,  83d  Congress,  as  amended,  to  any  na- 
tion which  sells  or  furnishes  or  which  per- 
mits ships  or  aircraft  under  its  registry  to 
transport  to  North  Vietnam  any  equipment, 
materials,  or  commodities,  so  long  as  North 
Vietnam  Is  governed  by  a  Communist  regime. 

AMENDMENT   OfTERED   BY    MR.   VANIK 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vanik:  Page  21, 
line  9,  strike  out  "93.301,940.000"  and  Insert 
"»2,301, 940,000". 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  amend- 
ment strikes  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  $1  billion  of  the  ap- 
propriation which  is  sought  by  this  ap- 
propriation bill. 

I  base  this  amendment  on  the  fact  that 
all  of  the  information  I  have  and  all  that 
I  can  glean  from  the  report  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  appropriation  requested 
would  be  more  than  adequate  to  take 


care  of  the  needs  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

I  think  an  appropriation  like  tliis  must 
be  justified.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
areas  where  this  Congress  can  exercise 
some  kind  of  control  over  the  uncontrol- 
lable. 

We  have  created  over  the  years  a  whole 
maze  of  coiTiorations  in  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy that  operate  within  and  with- 
out the  Federal  debt  obligations  of  this 
country  and  which  can  commit  the  tax- 
payers of  America  at  will.  Faceless  bu- 
reaucrats can  decide  how  much  to  give, 
to  loan,  or  to  spend,  and  we  fight  des- 
perately trying  to  control  expenditures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  contend  that  every 
dollar,  every  dollar  sought  to  support 
this  replenislunent  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  should  be  justified. 
We  should  allow  enough  but  no  more.  I 
contend  from  what  I  have  been  able  to 
determine  from  this  bill  the  case  has 
not  been  made  for  $3,301,940,000.  I  take 
this  time  to  find  out  if  those  on  the  com- 
mittee who  have  dealt  more  intimately 
with  this  issue  can  advise  me  and  advise 
you,  the  other  members  of  this  commit- 
tee, as  to  what  justification  they  can  give 
for  this  tremendous  appropriation  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

I  will  be  very  happy  to  yield  to  the 
cliairman  of  the  committee  to  find  out 
what  justification  lie  can  submit. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

.Mr.  MICHEL.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman to  try  to  attempt  a  $1  billion  cut 
here  is  the  phoniest  thing  you  can  pos- 
sibly do  and  actually  goes  against  the 
very  purpose  which  I  think  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  would  like  to  have  this  House 
accomplish. 

There  were  times  a  few  years  ago  when 
!Re  were  so  far  in  arrears  in  restoring 
the  capital  impairment  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  that  we  were  going 
back  6  or  7  years  trj-ing  to  determine 
what  some  of  these  commodity  programs 
were  costing  us. 

Only  because  Senator  Holland  in  the 
other  body  and  this  Member  insisted  over 
the  last  3  or  4  years  that  we  completely 
restore  the  capital  impairment  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  each  year 
have  we  been  able  to  tell  Members  of 
this  House  specifically  what  these  com- 
modity programs  have  cost  us  In  the  year 
immediately  preceding. 

Mr.  VANIK.  That  Is  too  late. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  money  has  already 
been  spent  and  the  gentleman  will  not 
have  done  a  doggone  thing  with  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  VANIK.  How  much  more  does  this 
appropriation  provide  over  and  above 
the  amount  required?  That  has  not  been 
explained  anywhere  in  the  report,  by  the 
committee,  or  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  does  not 
understand  the  operation  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  In  this  particular  in- 
stance  

Mr.  VANIK.  I  have  served  on  the  leg- 
islative committee  dealing  with  the 
corporation. 


Ml-.  MICHEL.  We  are  paying  after  the 
fact,  it  is  not  a  question  of  paying  up 
this  year  to  be  able  to  have  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  programs 
operate  next  year. 

Mr.  VANIK.  The  language  of  the  com- 
mittee report  says  that  this  will  provide 
more  than  a  sufficient  leeway.  That  is 
the  committee  language.  How  much 
more? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  wants  to  attack  this,  then  this  is 
not  the  place  to  do  it. 

Mr.  VANIK.  This  is  the  place  to  do  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  They  were  capitalized  at 
$14.5  billion — and  I  will  stand  corrected, 
and  the  Clerk  has  just  nodded  in  the 
affirmative.  If  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
really  wants  to  attack  this 

Mr.  VANIK.  How  much  surplus  is 
there  provided  in  this  appropriation? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Vanik)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  that  all  of 
us  in  the  Congress,  including  myself,  do 
not  have  the  time  to  read  all  of  the 
hearings.  We  printed  nine  voliunes  of 
hearings  on  the  bill  this  year.  Many  of 
us  just  do  not  have  time  to  read  all  of 
the  hearings.  But  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  that  when  the 
gentleman  does  have  enough  time  that 
he  should  read  volume  9.  It  brings  for- 
ward the  hearings  from  1956  to  1957. 
which  discussed  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
originally  was  organized  under  the  laws 
of  Delaware,  and  then  it  was  reorganized 
later  on  by  an  act  of  Congress.  That  Cor- 
poration was  authorized  to  incur  an  in- 
debtedness of  $14.5  billion  to  carry  out 
its  functions. 

Among  other  things,  it  provides  money 
for  certain  food  programs  that  go  to  our 
various  schools,  price  support  programs, 
and  so  forth.  But  the  Corporation  has 
certain  obligations  fixed  by  law  that  it 
has  to  do.  It  buys  commodities  at  prices 
by  and  large  which  enables  farmers  to 
keep  producing  them,  and  then  it  sells  or 
trades  these  for  what  the  traffic  will  bear. 
It  has  a  borrowing  authority  of  up  to 
$14.5  billion,  as  I  say. 

If  and  when  it  uses  up  that  money  we 
have  two  things  we  can  do.  We  can  get 
money  from  the  sale  of  commodities 
which  It  has,  and  we  can  get  it  by  in- 
creasing their  borrowing  authority  from 
$14.5  billion  to  an  even  higher  figure, 
or  we  can  restore  their  Imbalance  so 
that  the  corporation  will  stay  solvent. 
So,  were  we  In  effect  to  reduce  this 
appropriation  by  $1  billion  then  they 
would  have  that  much  less  to  meet  the 
obligations  they  have  to  meet  that  are 
fixed  by  law.  And,  mind  you,  I  think  that 
would  be  a  vei-y  unwise  thing  to  do  in- 
deed. 

As  I  say,  this  is  a  very  complex  matter. 
Just  as  I  do  not  profess  to  understand 
the  whole  of  the  tax  bill — and  I  might 
add  that  I  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Taxation  in  my  State  legislature  years 
ago.  But  in  this  area  of  CCC  financing 
it  is  even  far  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand. It  is  very  complex,  and  this  Is 
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one  of  the  areas  where  one  would  have 
to  work  with  it  for  years  to  fully  com- 
prehend all  the  ramifications. 

As  I  say,  the  Corporation  has  certain 
obUgations  incurred.  It  is  impossible  to 
accurately  predict  what  the  Corporation 
will  incur  in  a  particular  year.  For  In- 
stance, we  have  had  water  standing  on 
the  grotmd  in  my  area  for  a  long  time. 
So  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  that  his  amendment  would  weaken 
the  Corporation  in  its  abiUty  to  carry 
out  the  responsibilities  which  are  re- 
quired of  it  by  law.  I  plead  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart  that  we  not  do  that, 
and  I  am  sure  tliat  that  is  something 
that  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  would  not  wisli  to  happen. 

Mr.  VANHI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  even  with  all  of  this  colloquy  I  fail 
to  find  out  what  the  specific  needs  of 
this  particular  Corporation  to  provide 
the  Corporation  with  precisely  what  it 
needs  to  pay  its  obligations.  What  is  the 
amount?  What  do  we  need  in  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  pay  off 
their  debt  obligations  that  have  been 
accumulated? 

What  Is  the  exact  amount?  It  is 
certainly  something  different  than 
$3,301,940,000.  They  must  have  a  little 
gravy  in  there.  I  want  to  Icnow  how  much 
there  is  beyond  need. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  that  the  gentleman 
may  make  all  the  points  he  wishes  to,  but 
it  ends  up  with  this,  that  the  Corporation 
has  an  obligation  fixed  by  law,  and  no- 
body knows  what  the  obligations  will  be 
until  they  are  incm-i-ed.  Once  they  are 
Incurred,  then  they  can  tell  us  what  they 
need  for  restoration. 

Mr.  VANIK.  But  this  bill  says  net  real- 
ized losses  sustained  in  prior  years  but 
not  previously  reimbiu-sed.  What  is  the 
exact  amount  needed  to  do  that? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  $3,457,409,000. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
think  the  easiest  way  to  explain  this  is 
to  say  this  is  appropriating  after  the 
fact.  This  is  really  what  it  says.  It  is  re- 
storing the  capital  impairment.  It  Is  re- 
storing the  money  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  has  spent  in  the  last 
year  or  two  because  programs  have  been 
mandated  to  it  by  the  Congress,  and  un- 
less we  put  this  money  back,  we  run  a 
bigger  and  bigger  deficit,  and  we  get,  as 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois points  out,  less  able  to  determine  just 
what  the  program  has  been  doing  re- 
cently. This  is  why  the  decision  was  made 
to  bring  it  up  to  date. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  what  the  amount  of  the  leeway  is  in 
this  appropriation? 

Mr.  ANDREVl'S  of  North  Dakota.  The 
leeway  Is  absolutely  not  there.  The 
amount  that  we  put  in  was  the  amoimt 
we  felt  was  spent  during  the  last  year, 
EO  we  reinstitute  and  update  not  a  sur- 
plus, but  just  up  to  the  level  of  $14.5 
billion  that  is  supposed  to  be  in  there. 
As  I  recall  it,  this  was  our  best  estima- 
tion of  what  had  been  spent  during  the 
past  year.  It  is  appropriation  after  the 
fact  of  what  ha.s  been  spent. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
me  whether  there  Is  any  money  in  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  appro- 


priation for  export  subsidies  paid  under 
the  Commodity  Export  Payment  Pro- 
gram? Do  they  come  out  of  the  corpora- 
tion? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Yes, 
there  is.  Actually  this  is  part  of  what  is 
being  reinstituted,  but  this  money  was 
spent  under  the  law  the  Congress  had 
passed  some  time  before,  and  we  had  to 
restore  the  money  that  was  spent  under 
that  program. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chan-man.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
j'ield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Ml-.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  we 
tried  to  point  out  that  this  represents 
what  we  have  tried  in  some  cases  to  sup- 
port— domestic  prices  received,  malung 
them  somewhat  comparable  to  labor  and 
industi-y.  Then  when  we  sell  in  world 
markets,  we  sell  at  world  prices,  and  this 
figure  represents  the  difference  betw^een 
the  two  prices.  What  we  will  do  next 
year  is  anybody's  guess.  With  all  of  that, 
I  repeat  again  the  farmer's  net  return 
Is  3.6  percent  of  his  investment. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
information  I  was  endeavoring  to  elicit 
during  general  debate.  Since  I  could  not 
get  it,  I  decided  I  had  better  proceed 
with  the  amendment  process  in  an  en- 
deavor to  get  the  facts. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  hope  the  gentlsmr.n 
is  satisfied  with  the  explanation. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
think  it  is  worthwhile  also  to  point  out 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Russian 
wheat  sale  that  has  been  mentioned  so 
often,  the  amount  of  money  needed  to 
restore  the  capital  impairment  might 
well  have  been,  it  is  estimated,  $900  mil- 
lion to  $1  billion  more,  because  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  has  not  been 
obligated  to  pay  as  much  as  it  would  have 
if  we  had  not  made  the  sale.  We  made  a 
profit  from  a  number  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stored  commodities 
as  a  result  of  that  sale,  so  the  sale  re- 
sulted in  a  net  saving  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdi-aw  my 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED   BY    MR.    VANIK 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vanik:  Page 
21,  line  17,  insert  the  following  sentence: 
•No  funds  appropriated  by  this  act  shall  be 
used  to  repay  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration for  export  subsidies  paid  under  the 
Commodity  K.x{X)rt  Payment  program." 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
sei-ve  a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  provides  a  limitation  clearly. 

What  I  seek  to  do  here  is  simply  to 
limit  an  appropriation  under  this  act.  I 
was  just  told  by  the  ranking  Republican 
member  on  the  committee  that  export 
subsidies  are  paid  out  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  This  language  is  an 
effort  to  restrict  payment  of  export  sub- 
sidies out  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. Frankly  I  feel  it  is  a  grtat  bur- 


den on  the  taxpayers  of  America  to  pay 
export  subsidies,  to  sell  American  agri- 
cultural products  abroad  when  the  result 
is  to  reduce  the  supplies  in  this  country 
below  the  adequate  need  and  when  the 
result  is  to  increase  the  consumers'  prices 
throughout  the  United  States.  I  think 
export  progiams  are  fine  and  they  are  in 
order,  but  I  think  when  they  cause  these 
two  things,  when  they  increase  the  do- 
mestic prices  and  when  they  reduce  the 
domestic  supplies  below  a  peril  point, 
I  think  it  .'s  cruel  and  unwise  to  u&e  the 
taxpayers'  money  to  subsidize  the  exports 
which  have  this  dual  effect  of  increa.sinsr 
consumer  prices  and  reducing  supplies 
that  are  needed  at  home. 

Mr.  VSTHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  the  point  of  order  and  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  continuation 
of  the  discussion  we  had  with  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  who  offered  an 
amendment  on  a  more  restricted  basis 
but  directed  to  the  same  thing. 

Years  ago  we  created  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  the  pui-pose  of 
trying  to  keep  some  balance  for  the 
farmer  in  this  Nation  where  we  have  the 
minimum  wage  and  the  right  of  labor  to 
organize  and  to  strike  and  where  indus- 
try can  have  a  markup  over  Its  cost.  It 
was  thought  after  the  great  depression 
that  we  had  to  have  something  in  the 
law  to  protect  the  purchasing  power  of 
those  who  engaged  in  agriculture.  Tlie 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  had  the 
duty — and  not  the  right  but  the  duty — to 
go  in  and  support  prices  at  certain  levels 
and  bui'  up  surpluses  and  try  to  main- 
tain the  purchasing  power  of  those  en- 
gaged in  agriculture. 

When  the  Corporation  buj's  up  sup- 
plies in  our  country  so  as  to  keep  a  some- 
v.hat  fair  comparison  between  industry 
and  agriculture,  the  only  way  we  can 
move  the  exports  is  to  sell  them  for  what 
the  world  will  pay.  There  is  a  price  differ- 
ence. The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
picks  up  the  tab  for  the  differential. 

I  say  we  cannot  sell  abroad  unless  we 
Eell  at  world  prices.  We  cannot  produce 
in  the  United  States  where  we  get  more 
per  hour  than  is  paid  per  day  in  Mexico 
except  through  some  means  such  a.s  this. 

I  say  this:  However  good  the  inten- 
tions are  here,  to  cripple  the  organiza- 
tion or  the  Con^oration  which  keeps  that 
balance  which  is  so  essential  to  our  over- 
all well  being,  to  cripple  that  Corpora- 
tion at  this  point  will  be  tlie  most  serious 
thing  I  can  think  of. 

Mr.  Chairmnn.  I  respectfully  suggest 
the  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Rlr.  Chr.ir- 
man,  if  I  underetand  the  situation,  the 
funds  in  this  bill  which  go  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  are  to  reim- 
burse CCC  for  obligations  already  in- 
curred. Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  They  are,  and  pcrhap.'; 
I  did  not  carry  my  point  as  far  as  I 
should.  If  we  do  not  restore  these  fimds 
and  we  have  surplus  crops,  the  Corpora  - 
tion  might  get  caught  short  and  not  be 
able  to  do  uhat  the  law  saj-s  it  must  do 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  . 

The  amendment  \;as  rejected. 

The  CHAraMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

RUSAI.    WATEB    AND    WASTE    DISPOSAL    GRANTS 

For  grants  pursuant  to  sections  306(a)  (2) 
and  306(a)  (6)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act,  as  amended  (7 
U.8.C.  1926),  $150,000,000  to  remain  avaU- 
able  until  expended,  puruant  to  section  306 
(d)  of  the  above  Act,  of  which  $120,000,000 
shall  be  derived  from  the  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  amounts  appropriated  under  this 
head  In  the  fiscal  year  1973,  largely  to  meet 
the  expanding  need  for  areas  not  now  cov- 
ered. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEBEO    BV    MR.    MICHEL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Michel:  On 
page  26,  strike  out  lines  16  through  22  and  on 
page  27  strike  out  lines  1  and  2. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  members 
of  the  committee,  it  is  my  purpose  here 
to  knock  out  the  $150  million  item  which 
appears  in  here  for  rural  water  and  sew- 
er grants. 

Some  Members  of  this  body  wanted  to 
force  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
reinstate  the  rural  water  and  sewer 
grant  program  in  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. The  Members  will  recall 
that  legislation  was  passed  to  that  effect, 
and  the  President  vetoed  it.  Members  will 
further  recall  that  those  who  favored  re- 
storing the  grants  then  were  unable  to 
muster  enough  votes  on  an  override,  but 
suddenly  the  measure  is  with  us  again, 
this  time  through  the  back  door  in  this 
Department  of  Agiiculture  appropriation 
bill. 

The  facts  are  really  unchanged.  The 
grant  program  was  one  of  several  lower 
priority  programs  eliminated  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  avoid  Illegally  exceeding 
the  budget  ceiling  which  also  was  set  by 
the  Congress. 

No  one  suffered  from  the  fact  that  the 
grant  program  was  taken  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Under  the 
Clean  Water  Act,  communities  are  eligi- 
ble for  grants  up  to  75  percent  of  the 
construction  cost  of  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems. Under  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration program,  they  can  obtain  only 
50  percent.  Rural  communities  in  my  dis- 
trict are  not  so  stupid  but  that  they 
would  rather  have  75  percent  than  50 
percent  grants  any  day. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
also  is  authorized  to  deliver  block  grants 
to  the  States.  This  allows  local  people  to 
set  their  own  order  of  priorities  and  to 
work  which  best  fits  local  needs  and  con- 
ditions. 

Revenue  sharing  is  another  source  of 
Federal  funds  for  communities  which  de- 
cide to  go  this  way. 

And  Farmers  Home  Administration 
will  continue  to  have  a  loan  program  for 
those  communities  imable  to  obtain  nec- 
essary financing  to  repair  or  develop  ur- 
gently needed  facilities. 

I  think  the  recent  record  for  the  sewer 
and  water  loans  made  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  was: 


In  1969,  there  were  $164  million  plus. 
In  1971,  It  was  $261  million  plus.  In  1972, 
it  is  practically  $300  million. 

In  1973.  it  is  $400  million  and  the  ad- 
ministration has  requested  an  increase 
of  $100  million  over  that  in  the  coming 
year. 

A  grant  program  which  taxes  the  Na- 
tion in  order  to  reduce  the  sewer  and 
water  bills  for  a  few,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
unjustified.  The  presence  of  another 
Federal  water  and  sewer  grant  program 
may  delay  the  construction  of  these  fa- 
cilities when  localities,  which  otherwise 
would  finance  the  cost  of  their  own, 
choose  instead  to  wait  in  line  for  a  Fed- 
eral grant. 

In  our  report,  on  page  46,  we  make 
mention  of  the  fact  that  there  was  only 
some  $30  million  actually  released  from 
earlier  appropriations  of  $150  million,  so 
there  really  is  a  can-yover  of  $120  mil- 
lion, or  a  reappropriation  of  that  amount, 
together  with  the  $30  million,  making 
$150  million.  It  just  seems  to  me  that 
here  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  vote  for 
a  significant  reduction  in  this  bill  of  $150 
million  and  really  not  do  violence  to  the 
water  and  sewer  programs  out  In  the 
rural  areas,  where  adequate  loan  funding 
from  other  sources  is  available. 

Mr,  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
one in  the  Congi-ess  I  have  enjoyed  work- 
ing with  more  than  my  colleague  from 
Illinois.  In  my  early  years,  when  I  was 
21,  I  went  through  his  area,  to  attend 
a  Democratic  Convention.  It  Is  one  of 
the  finest  areas  in  the  world.  I  enjoyed 
spending  the  night  there.  I  realize  how 
he  could  not  understand  what  Is  needed 
in  so  much  of  the  United  States.  They 
have  so  much  abundance  in  his  area, 
natural  resources,  fine  soil,  and  all  those 
things. 

But  there  are  many,  many  areas  of 
this  country  where  unless  the  people  can 
get  water  systems  and  sewerage  treat- 
ment systems  they  will  have  to  move 
away  and  crowd  our  cities  even  more. 

I  have  this  problem  in  some  of  my 
area.  It  is  not  Appalachia,  but  some  of 
it  Is  on  the  tailend  of  Appalachia.  We 
have  lost  some  8,000  or  10.000  people 
from  agriculture  there  In  the  last  10 
years,  but  we  have  not  lost  the  people. 

Most  of  these  rural  water  systems, 
which  require  grants  with  which  to  build 
them,  are  needed.  The  reason  for  the 
grants  is  that  those  people  live  scat- 
tered all  over  the  countryside,  and  these 
water  and  sewerage  systems  run  along 
the  highways.  When  they  build  these 
water  systems  along  the  highways,  there 
are  very  few  houses  there,  and  they  al- 
most have  to  have  a  grant  to  get  them 
built.  The  minute  they  get  water  and 
sewer  systems,  all  of  the  houses  then 
are  built  along  the  highway,  and  very 
soon  it  is  a  going  proposition. 

Under  existing  law,  if  you  delete  the 
funds  in  this  bill,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  has  the  authority  to 
make  grants  to  this  kind  of  area,  but 
has  to  make  them  through  the  Gov- 
ernor's ofBce.  One  out  of  a  hundred  will 
get  a  grant,  and  the  other  99  will  not. 

This  Is  in  the  area  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  which  brings  it 


back  home.  If  there  is  anything  in  this 
bill  that  wUl  pay  dividends  2, 3,  or  4  years 
from  now.  it  is  this  program. 

When  the  grant  program  was  ended, 
impounded,  or  reserved,  or  whatever 
anyone  wants  to  say  about  it.  by  the 
administration,  the  expansion  dropped 
off  just  like  that. 

I  have  not  had  any  way  to  check  the 
figures  as  to  those  moving  to  town,  but 
I  know  it  must  have  speeded  up,  when  the 
administration  stopped  the  program. 

I  believe  that  our  friend  has  done  many 
fine  things  to  improve  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  but  he  has  acted  wrong  in  offer-, 
ing  this  amendment,  and  I  hope  the 
Members  will  vote  the  amendment  down. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  amendment 
is  saying  that  if  we  do  not  appropriate 
the  money  in  this  bill  and  meet  the  rural 
areas'  problem  they  will  be  met  by  HUD 
money.  The  administration  cut  that  back 
also,  and  if  they  have  to  divide  the  funds 
they  will  have  less  for  the  big  cities  also. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRITTEN,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCRERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  want  to  give  an  example  of  what  can 
happen.  There  is  a  small  community  in 
my  district  called  Menlo,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  350  people.  They  put  in  an 
application  for  a  water  and  sewer  grant. 
They  were  told  it  should  be  under  rev- 
enue sharing,  and  that  this  is  the  way 
to  approach  it.  The  community  was  en- 
titled to  $1,200  a  year  under  revenue 
sharing.  The  total  cost  of  the  project 
naturally  exceeded  this  amount  and  if 
my  people  were  to  benefit  under  the 
guise  of  revenue  sharing  they  would 
have  to  live  approximately  434  years  to 
obtain  suflBcient  money  to  complete  the 
project. 

We  always  pride  ourselves  on  longevity 
in  Iowa,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone 
there  will  live  that  long. 

I  am  saying,  simply,  that  for  the  small 
communities  we  have  to  do  it  this  way, 
because  they  are  excluded  under  the 
EPA  formula.  Certainly  the  Governor  of 
any  party,  politically  motivated,  is  not 
going  to  pay  much  attention  to  a  small 
community  of  350  people. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
we  vote  the  amendment  down. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  penultimate  word. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  we  should  worry  too  much  here  today 
about  the  amount  of  this  bill.  Only 
yesterday,  the  Rouse  with  the  gieatest 
of  ease  and  glee,  passed  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  bill  which  was  nearly  double 
the  spending  for  the  previous  year,  and 
that  had  the  blessing  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. Why  not  double  this  bill? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  would  be  far 
too  much. 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  did  not  understand  the 
gentleman. 
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Mr.  MICHEL.  I  said  that  I  believe  that 
would  be  far  too  much. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  House  was  so  fis- 
cally irresponsible  as  to  double  that  bill 
yesterday  why  not  double  another? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  It  all  depends  on  how 
much  money  we  are  talking  about.  I  sup- 
ported the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross)  yesterday,  and  voted  against  my 
administration.  I  thought  it  was  a  bad 
choice  by  the  administration, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  only 
wonder  why  there  are  not  more  Members 
with  amendments  to  increase  this  bill  in 
view  of  what  happened  yesterday.  And 
before  they  get  through  with  the  other 
body  and  the  "humanities  bill,"  perhaps 
they  will  be  inspired. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

RURAL  HOUSING  FOR  DOMESTIC  FARM  LABOR 

For  financial  assistance  to  public  non- 
profit organizations  for  housing  for  domestic 
farm  labor,  pursuant  to  section  516  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1486),  $5,000,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided,  That  this  appropriation 
Is  not  available  after  September  30,  1973,  un- 
less the  authorizing  legislation  is  extended. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    LEHMAN 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lehmaj*':  On 
page  27,  line  7,  strike  •'$5,000,000"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  '$25,000,000". 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  back 
in  the  1930's  I  was  a  collector  for  a 
finance  company,  and  I  collected  a  lot 
of  bills.  I  went  out  and  visited  the  places 
where  these  people  lived,  and  I  saw  how 
they  lived. 

Recently  I  went  back  down  to  my 
same  area  to  investigate  the  typhoid 
epidemic,  and  these  people  were  living  in 
the  same  kind  of  squalor — and  that  is 
the  only  word  you  can  use  to  describe 
it,  "squalor" — as  they  have  lived  in  for 
years.  This  type  of  living  conditions  is 
the  only  kind  available  for  people  who 
engage  in  migratory  agricultural  labor. 
As  far  as  I  was  concerned,  the  typhoid 
epidemic  did  not  constitute  the  main 
problem;  it  was  strictly  the  housing 
problem.  They  had  homes  that  were  only 
shacks;  many  of  the  people  in  that  area 
sleep  in  automobiles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  of  public 
health  deals  with  people  who  are  in- 
volved with  the  picking  of  the  vege- 
tables and  the  food  that  we  eat,  and  I 
think  public  health  is  an  essential  ex- 
penditure for  this  country  to  be  involved 
in. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  not  in  good 
conscience  approve  of  the  sum  of  only 
$5  million  for  tliis  particular  portion  of 
this  bill.  I  think  $25  million  sounds  like 
a  better  figme.  It  is  five  times  the  amount 
of  the  appropriation  for  tliis.  but  to  me, 
in  relation  to  what  we  are  spending  in 
other  areas  of  agriculture  and  forms  of 


priority,  this  amount  of  $25  million  to 
enable  the  people  who  are  involved  in  our 
food  supply  in  this  comitry  is  not  out  of 
line. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Lehman)  yield? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  William  D. 
Ford)  . 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rLse  in  support  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

I  would  like  to  say,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Labor 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  that  we  have  held  hearings,  in- 
cluding hearings  earlier  in  this  year  in 
Florida,  involving  the  typhoid  epidemic. 
As  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  in  our 
State,  without  the  supply  of  migrant 
workers — we  are  the  third  largest  em- 
ployer of  migrant  workers  in  the  coun- 
try— without  that  supply,  the  principal 
cash  crops  we  have  in  agriculture  would 
not  amount  to  very  much. 

Without  that  supply  the  principal  cash 
crops  we  have  in  agriculture  would  not 
amount  to  vei-y  much  because  they  would 
not  be  harvested.  We  have  come  through 
the  war  years  without  having  that  sup- 
ply imijeded.  We  know  from  first-hand 
experience  what  would  happen  if  the 
supply  of  migi-ant  labor  that  comes  fiom 
other  parts  of  the  country  and  into  upper 
Michigan  m  the  later  parts  of  the  season 
were  impeded  or  stopped  somewhat  in  its 
flow.  This  flow  is  impeded  largely  be- 
cause, among  other  things,  living  condi- 
tions of  the  migrant  workers  and  their 
families  in  many  pa  its  of  the  country 
are  not  what  they  should  be.  In  Florida, 
for  example,  where  the  typhoid  epidemic 
broke  out,  among  other  problems,  was 
the  fact  that  here  was  a  federally  sup- 
ported migrant  labor  residential  area 
which  had  more  than  twice  as  many  peo- 
ple living  in  it  as  it  was  designed  for. 
There  was  no  way  in  the  world  that  they 
could  have  maintained  safety  and  sani- 
tation under  those  cii-cumstances.  Over 
200  people  were  diagnosed  as  typhoid 
cases.  We  are  told  by  the  doctors  there 
that  at  least  25  percent  of  them  will  be 
more  or  less  permanent  typhoid  carriers, 
I  would  like  to  suggest  to  many  of  you 
gentlemen  that  a  lot  of  them  will  be  in 
your  States  and  mine  before  the  end  of 
this  agricultural  season.  They  will  be 
can-ying  with  them  the  potential  for  a 
typhoid  epidemic  in  any  one  of  our 
States  which  does  not  have  adequate 
sanitary  living  conditions  to  accommo- 
date them  while  they  are  there. 

This  program  was  passed  a  number  of 
years  ago  by  the  Congress,  and  it  has 
been  very  badly  underfunded,  and  in  my 
opinion  it  has  been  poorly  administered 
by  the  appropriate  agencies  of  tlie  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  However,  it  is 
not  too  late  now  for  us  to  respond  and  do 
something.  I  believe  Congressman  Leh- 
man's suggestion  would  actually  put  the 
appropriation  in  line  with  what  we  have 
authorized  in  the  past  but  not  spent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
raise  the  level  of  appropriations  for 
Rural  Housing  for  Domestic  Fann  Labor 
programs  from  $5  million  to  $25  million. 


The  funds  would  be  used  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  public  nonprofit 
oi'ganizations  for  housing  for  domestic 
farm  labor,  pursuant  to  section  516  of  the 
Roasing  Act  of  1949,  a.s  amended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  has  author- 
ized a  total  of  $50  million  for  these  pro- 
grams. To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  we 
have  appropriated  over  the  years  le.^y; 
than  half  of  this,  and  the  current  au- 
thorizatioi!  is  due  to  expire  on  October 
1  of  tills  year. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  more  than  S40 
million  worth  of  grant  applications 
pending  before  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 

In  spite  of  this,  tlie  administration  has 
requested  no  funds  for  this  progiam  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  and  it  has  fiozen  or  im- 
pounded over  $1,340  million  of  the  funds 
we  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1D73. 

Hov.ever,  the  committee  has  refased  to 
accept  the  administration's  lack  of  con- 
cern for  this  major  problem  and  has  rec- 
ommended that  we  appropriate  a  sum 
of  $5  million  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Ml'.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  its  action.  I  personally  do  not 
feel  that  S5  million  is  adequate  and  I 
hope  a  majority  of  my  colleagues  here 
today  will  agree  with  me  in  this  regard. 
But  I  do  know  the  difliculties  involved  in 
appropriating  funds  that  the  administra- 
tion refuses  to  request,  and  I  would  like 
to  say  that  the  committee  has  certainly 
taken  a  meritorious  step  by  ignoiing  the 
administration's  desire  that  no  funds 
whatsoever  be  made  available. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Labor, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  matters  deal- 
ing v.ith  agrirultui-al  workers  and  their 
dependents,  it  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  time  snd  time  again  that  hous- 
ing is  the  number  one  problem  of  our 
mlgi'ant  and  seasonal  v.orkers.  The  con- 
ditions mider  which  these  hardworking 
people  are  forced  to  live  are  nothing 
.short  of  a  national  disgi-ace. 

Based  on  information  I  have  received 
In  the  foi'm  of  testimony  befoi-e  the  sub- 
committee, from  on-site  staff  investitra- 
live  reports,  and  from  various  other  com- 
munications from  all  over  the  country, 
I  tliink  the  following  account  rendei-ed  t.t 
my  subcommittee  by  a  famiworker  i-^  a 
fairly  accurate  description  of  the  situa- 
tion which  now  prevails. 

The  worker  told  us  that: 

nie  hou.ses  are  two  rooms,  no  screens 
on  the  windows.  One  of  the  houses  don't 
even  have  a  window  in  the  entire  house.  And. 
the  ceiling  and  the  roof  all  fall  in.  And  this 
is  not,  you  know,  this  is  not  just  an  iso- 
lated ca.se.  But  it  is  common.  Tlie  rats  and 
roaches  and  everyihnig  iniagluable.  You 
.sleep,  and  when  yon  wake  up  in  the  night, 
the  roaches  fall  o:f  the  root  r.ud  on  vonr 
face. 

Aside  from  the  f;^ct  that  the  cunent 
situation  is  causing  thousands,  if  not  mil- 
lions, of  Americans  to  live  in  conditions 
of  filth,  we  should  be  aware  that  this  is  a 
problem  which  can  affect  the  welfare  of 
our  country  as  a  whole. 

Perhaps  the  most  cogent  illustration  of 
this  is  the  typhoid  epidemic  which  oc- 
curred earlier  tliis  year  in  Dade  Comity. 
Fla.,  in  which  nearly  200  confirmed  ca.ses 
of    typhoid    were    reported.    This    was 
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clearly  the  most  serious  epidemic  in 
modem  history. 

We  have  been  advised  by  both  tlie  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Gov- 
ernment Accounting  Office  as  to  the  seri- 
ousness and  importance  of  tlie  housing 
crisis  which  now  exists. 

The  UjS.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  a  publication  entitled  "Housing  for 
Migrant  Agricultural  Workers,"  states 
that— 

When  migraiit  workers  are  improperly 
housed  .  .  .  the  entire  community  suffers.  The 
health  and  welfare  of  the  individual  worker 
is,  of  course,  of  great  Importance,  but,  be- 
cause of  the  Interaction  of  the  worker  and 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation,  these  needs  be- 
come of  Interest  to  all.  .  .  .  Therefore,  good 
housing  for  the  migrant  worker  is  a  neces- 
sity. 

In  that  same  report,  the  USDA  tells  us 
that — 

An  estimated  750.000  to  1,000,000  domestic 
farmworkers  and  family  members  now  mi- 
grate each  season.  This  mobile  labor  force 
requires  appro.ximately  2.5  raillion  bed 
spaces. 

This  report,  incidentally,  was  issued 
prior  to  the  time  that  this  administra- 
tion froze  all  existing  funds  for  farm 
labor  hou-sing  programs,  and  subsequent- 
ly declined  to  request  any  additional 
funds  for  the  coming  fi.scal  year. 

In  a  report  issued  in  February  of  this 
j'ear,  the  Government  Accounting  Office 
had  this  to  say  about  the  areas  it  sur- 
veyed: 

In  each  area,  low-cost,  safe,  decent,  and 
sanitary  housiiig  available  to  migrant  and 
other  se.isonal  farmworkers  was  in  short  sup- 
ply and  few  houses  for  farmworkers  were  be- 
ing constructed. 

It  said  that  over  tlie  10-year  period 
since  the  housing  programs  began,  we 
have  provided  housing  for  about  470 
families  and  345  individuals  on  an  aver- 
age annual  basis.  Yet  the  population  of 
migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers  num- 
bers in  the  millions. 

The  GAO  recommended  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  require  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  to  "assume  a 
leader^lup  role  in  providmg  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitai-y  housing  to  migrant  and 
other  seasonal  farmworkers'" — under 
programs  autliorized  by  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended — the  act  for  which 
we  are  appropriating  funds  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  evidence  is  over- 
whelming. Five  million  dollars  is  just  not 
sufficient  to  do  the  job.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated tliat  the  administration's  cutbacks 
have  already  caused  the  loss  of  nearly 
20.000  new  housing  units  in  fiscal  year 
1973  and  approximately  77.000  imits 
which  could  have  been  available  in  fiscal 
year  1974. 

Tliis  trend  must  not  only  be  stopped, 
it  must  be  rever.sed — and  we  can  only  do 
so  by  appropriating  the  fimds  provided 
by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  do  not  deny 
a  bit  the  need  for  housing  in  all  rural 
areas.  I  have  supported  it  in  the  past  and 
probably  will  support  this  amendment, 
but  I  want  to  point  out  that  what  we 


are  really  doing  is  subsidizing  those  grow- 
ers you  are  talking  about. 

I  noted  a  while  ago  both  the  gentlemen 
voted  for  a  $20,000  limit  on  loans  and 
payments  to  growers  of  basic  commod- 
ities. In  effect,  Govei-nment-fumished 
housing  for  migratory  workers  is  a  sub- 
sidy for  growers  of  nonbasic  commodities 
such  as  fruits  and  vegetables.  Those 
growers  do  furnish  such  housing  in  many 
parts  of  the  coimtry.  Having  such  housing 
available  pennits  them  to  secm-e  tran- 
sient workers  at  less  than  they  would 
need  to  pay  local  workers  in  many  cases 
and  tlius  a  program  promoted  by  very 
well  meaning  persons  in  effect  helps  to 
continue  a  migratory  labor  program  on 
a  larger  basis  than  otherwise  would  be 
possible.  When  the  Government  builds 
the  hou-sing  for  them  instead  of  the 
gi'owers  being  required  to  furnish  it 
themselves.  It,  in  effect,  lowers  their  cost 
of  labor.  Payments  to  people  who  live  in 
the  community  mcludes  the  cost  those 
people  must  pay  for  housing  but  with 
free  housing  for  transients  they  can  be 
hiied  for  less.  In  that  respect  this  is  as 
much  a  subsidy  or  more  so  and  to  a 
greater  extent  for  some  growers  of  non- 
basic  commodities  than  what  the 
gentlemen  voted  to  limit  for  basic 
commodities. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
cline to  yield  further. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  the  $5  mil- 
lion in  this  bill,  if  it  were  spread  out 
among  50  States,  comes  to  $100,000  per 
State,  which  would  build  about  10  units 
per  State.  It  is  certainly  not  in  line  with 
the  needs  of  this  country.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  this  $25  million  I  am  request- 
ing is  only  equivalent  to  1  week's  bomb- 
ing in  Cambodia,  and  by  far  this  is  a 
much  better  thing. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  tlie  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  can  appreciate 
the  problem  presented  here.  However, 
may  I  point  out  the  committee  added  the 
$5  million  over  the  budget  estimate.  The 
budget  provided  nothing.  It  Is  not  proper 
to  divide  the  amoiuit  by  50.  In  my  State, 
for  instance,  we  do  not  use  transient 
workers.  There  were  years  when  they  did 
use  them  and  they  are  welcome  again, 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  come  through 
there.  So  there  is  not  this  problem  in 
my  area.  These  funds  are  used  principal- 
ly in  two  or  tliree  States. 

In  many  States  the  big  operators  will 
deed  some  land  to  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion which  will  put  the  houses  up.  In 
many  instances  it  is  a  case  of  using  Gov- 
ernment funds  to  build  housing  for  pri- 
vate landowners.  The  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  cut  it  out  entirely. 
Our  committee  after  holding  hearings 
tried  to  write  .some  restrictions  into  the 
program  so  that  the  Department  can 
make  an  examination  to  be  sure  that 
the  housing  is  really  used  for  transient 
labor.  We  decided  that  we  should  put  $5 
million  in  the  bill  for  the  program.  We 
wanted  to  make  sure  it  would  not  be  a 
case  of  the  Government  building  hous- 
ing for  landowners. 

As  meritorious  as  many  of  these  pro- 
grams may  seem  to  be,  if  we  were  to 
multiply  all  of  them  by  $5  million,  multi- 
ply all  the  good  things  in  this  bill — 


then  I  guess  the  bill  would  be  for  $150 
billion,  because  everything  in  this  bill 
is  good. 

I  thought  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Lehman)  was  going  to  compli- 
ment the  committee  for  putting  the  fmids 
in  the  bill  because  they  were  not  in  the 
budget. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  tlie  amend- 
ment will  be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Lehman). 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Lehman)  there 
were  ayes  31,  noes  55. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have 
tlie  attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Whitten).  I  would  point 
out  tliat  in  an  earlier  colloquy  with  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  I  asked  for 
the  meaning  of  the  language  appearing 
on  page  2,  line  13,  which  says:  "not  to 
exceed  $15,000  for  employment  imder 
5  U.S.C.  3109." 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  re- 
sponded that  this  was  for  appropriations 
for  consultants  for  tlie  departmental  of- 
fice, and  that  there  were  other  such  ap- 
propriations in  the  bill.  Indeed  there  are. 

I  have  gone  through  the  bill,  and  I  have 
counted  22  of  them,  totaling  some  $1,- 
733,000. 

But  the  language  which  disturbs  me 
greatly  is  found  on  page  45.  if  I  may  call 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  to  line 

II  and  line  20. 

In  line  1 1  it  says : 

.  .  .  including  hire  of  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles and  services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C. 
3109  but  at  rates  for  indiivduals  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  per  diem  rate  equivalent  to  the 
rate  for  GS-18.  ,  .  . 

The  salary  for  a  GS-18  is  $36,000,  I 
believe. 

Tliis  looks  like  it  is  for  chauffeuring 
or  transportation  services,  I  am  not  sme 
which,  but  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  would  explain  the 
meaning  of  that  language  and  the  lan- 
guage beginning  on  line  20,  which  says: 

.  .  .  services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109, 
hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles,  and  not  to 
exceed  $1,500  for  oificial  reception  and  rep- 
resentation expenses,  $29,600,000  .  .  . 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  may  I  say  that  the 
first  reference  relates  to  the  Consimier 
Product  Safety  Commission.  This  Is  a 
new  Commission.  It  has  a  tremendous 
amount  of  responsibility,  and  the  Inter- 
est in  it  is  great. 

As  to  the  information  that  is  requested, 
I  would  point  out  that  it  includes  two 
things,  it  says  the  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles  and  services  as  authorized  not 
to  exceed  the  per  diem  rate  for  GS-18. 
It  does  not  specify  an  amount  for  these 
two  items.  The  $30.9  million  is  the  sum 
total  that  goes  to  the  Commission  for  all 
its  activities.  The  law  that  created  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
is  so  broad  that  it  has  the  ability  to  issue 
safety  standards  covering  more  than 
10,000  consumer  products. 

I  was  very  iruch  Impressed  with  the 
people  on  the  Commission.  I  was  very 
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much  impressed  with  their  levelhead- 
edness. They  were  largely  brought  to- 
gether from  a  variety  of  agencies,  and 
then  they  took  on  this  additional  load. 
I  am  saying  that  any  group  that  we  put 
in  charge  of  consiuner  product  safety 
in  the  United  States,  with  the  right 
to  issue  up  to  10,000  regulations, 
could  bring  this  Nation  to  a  standstill  if 
they  are  not  informed  and  do  not  act 
judiciously. 

I  hesitate  to  try  on  the  floor — I  would 
be  glad  to  look  into  it  further — to  raise 
any  questions,  but  I  would  hate  to  see 
any  restrictions  imposed  here,  because 
if  a  man  in  a  group  like  this  could  impose 
10,000  regulations  on  business  and  on 
the  consimier  and  on  industry,  and  on 
anything  else;  I  would  want  him  to  be 
fully  Informed,  and  this  money  will  help 
him  hire,  on  a  temporary  basis,  the  best 
consultants  available.  When  you  con- 
sider the  tremendous  impact  of  these  de- 
cisions, we  should  do  nothing  to  prevent 
the  Commissio  i  from  obtaining  the  best 
available  advice.  I  hope  the  Members  will 
go  along  with  this. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
too,  am  having  trouble  imderstanding 
the  language  to  which  I  referred,  and 
this  is  really  why  I  asked  the  question. 
$30,900,000  is  a  considerable  amoimt  of 
money  for  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  and  hot  know  what  It  is  for. 
The  section  begins,  "For  necessary  ex- 
penses" but  then  modifying  language 
says,  "including  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles  and  services  at  rates  for  Indivi- 
duals equivalent  to  the  rate  for  GS-18." 

That  certainly  would  not  apply  to 
chauffeurs,  or  to  what  does  it  refer? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  authority,  as  I 
say,  is  the  Issuance  of  10,000  regulations 
which  Just  ties  us  all  into  a  knot  If  they 
are  not  carefully  drawn  with  all  con- 
sideration of  the  facts.  These  fluids  can 
be  used  to  hh"e  the  consultants  necessary 
to  get  the  facts. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  when 
he  looks  at  the  nine  volumes  of  hearings 
that  I  take  my  job  as  seriously  as  do  the 
other  members  of  this  subcommittee,  and 
the  point  the  gentleman  raised  wUl  be 
followed  up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  INSURANCE  FUND 

For  loans  to  be  Insured,  or  made  to  be  sold 
and  Insured,  under  this  Fund  in  accordance 
■with  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  7  U.S.C. 
1928  and  86  Stat.  681-664,  as  follows:  water 
and  sewer  facility  loans,  $445,000,000;  indus- 
trial development  loans,  $20,000,000;  and 
community  facility  loans,  $10,000,000. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.  WHTrXEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  WHmEN :  Page 
28,  line  1,  after  the  comma  strike  out  "$20,- 
000,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$100,000,- 
000". 

And  on  page  28,  line  2  after  tlie  comma, 
strike  out  '•$10,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "$50,000,000," 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Congress  last  year  passed  legislation — 
and  the  country  seemed  to  be  well  pleased 
with  It;  many  folks  ran  on  it;  the  Presi- 
dent had  much  to  say  when  he  cited  it — 
providing  for  rural  development  through- 


out America.  At  the  time  departmental 
witnesses  appeared  before  us,  however,  it 
developed  that  the  action  programs  that 
we  had  before  such  as  rural  electrifica- 
tion had  been  frozen;  rural  housing  had 
been  frozen;  water  and  sewer  grants  had 
been  frozen.  So  while  we  were  presented 
with  a  new  program  with  a  nice  sound- 
ing name,  with  a  lot  of  money  in  the 
budget  for  it,  this  was  at  the  expense  of 
the  ongoing  programs  that  had  proved  to 
be  successful  and  efficient. 

We  asked  Mr.  Erwin.  who  is  a  very  able 
and  capable  man,  what  his  plans  were 
at  that  time,  and  he  had  no  plans.  We 
shifted  the  funds  in  the  budget  under  the 
rural  development  program  and  put  them 
in  the  action  programs  where  the  experi- 
ence had  been  so  satisfactory.  This  morn- 
ing I  met  with  Mr.  Erwin  along  with  my 
colleague  from  Arkansas  and  several 
others.  We  have  worked  out  a  plan  for 
$100,000,000  which  would  go  toward  get- 
ting industrialization  started  In  rural 
areas,  and  $50,000,000  will  be  available 
in  the  proper  situations  for  community 
development. 

So  we  think  that  with  the  new  level  of 
funding,  this  will  get  them  off  to  a  good 
start.  I  did  not  ask  him  point  blank,  but 
It  is  my  opinion  this  would  be  in  line  -vith 
the  thinking  of  the  new  Administrator, 
Mr.  Erwin. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  proposal  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Writ- 
ten) to  Increase  the  funds  in  H.R.  8619 
for  community  development  programs  in 
the  Nation's  countryside.  Because  of  my 
concern  that  the  Congress  fund  these 
programs  at  a  level  which  could  be  ex- 
pected to  realistically  move  them  forward 
toward  their  goals,  I  advised  my  col- 
leagues yesterday  of  my  intention  to 
offer  amendments  which  would  bring 
the  funds  provided  In  this  bill  for  in- 
dustrial development  loans  and  com- 
munity facilities  loans  up  to  the  levels 
requested  In  the  President's  budget. 

I  recognize  and  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  view  that  the  Congress  must  act  to 
bring  Federal  spending  under  control.  I 
realize  that  all  segments  of  the  Nation 
must  carry  their  share  of  this  load.  But, 
I  could  not  stand  passively  by  and  watch 
the  citizens  of  our  countryside  be  forced 
to  shoulder  such  an  disproportionate 
burden  of  budget  restraint  as  was  pro- 
posed In  this  bill. 

The  proposal  being  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  while  it  does 
not  provide  all  that  we  would  wish,  is,  I 
believe,  a  realistic  compromise. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Housing  and 
Development  Act  of  1970,  the  Congress 
took  a  historic  step  by  proclaiming  a  na- 
tional growth  policy.  In  this  action  the 
Congress  established  a  national  policy 
which  says  that  the  urban  and  rural 
problems  are  interrelated. 

It  recognized  that  when  a  poor,  un- 
skilled family  pulls  up  stakes  in  the  coun- 
try and  moves  to  the  city  in  search  of 
economic  survival  the  result  is  more 
crowded  classrooms,  increased  strains  on 
health  and  social  services,  and,  too  often, 
added  numbers  to  the  bulging  unemploy- 
ment roles.  The  policy  recognized  that 
the  solution  to  these  problems  must  in- 
volve adequate  community  development 


In  the  countryside  as  well  as  renewal  and 
remedial  actions  on  behalf  of  the  cities. 

As  a  further  step  toward  implementing 
its  national,  balanced  growth  policy,  the 
Congress,  last  year,  approved  the  Rural 
Development  Act.  The  objectives  of  this 
act  Included: 

Improving  the  quality  of  life  of  coun- 
ti-yside  residents  to  allow  them  to  make 
a  rationale  choice  of  continuing  to  live 
in  their  home  areas. 

Making  the  countrj'side  an  attractiv-e 
alternative  place  of  residence  for  our  cit- 
izens who  seek  a  change  of  pace  from 
high-pressure,  city  life. 

Stimulating  the  creation  of  nonfarm 
employment  by  fostering  community- 
based  indastiies.  It  was  hoped  that  new 
Industries  would  be  developed  and  that 
existing  industries  would  look  with  favor 
on  the  prospect  of  locating  new  branches 
in  the  countryside. 

Improving  and  expanding  community 
facilities  such  as  industrial  parks,  fire 
protection,  community  centers,  and  rec- 
reational facilities. 

Assisting  local  communities  in  their 
effoi-ts  to  expand  and  strengthen  their 
economic  bases  so  that  they  can  move 
toward  a  situation  in  which  they  are  self- 
sustaining. 

Pioviding  job  opportunities  and 
enough  social  development  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  the  need  many  coimtryslde  res- 
idents feel  to  move  to  the  cities  in  search 
of  economic  survival.  This  would  aid  in 
achieving  the  national  objective  of  re- 
lieving the  critical  population  pressures 
on  the  cities. 

Passage  of  the  Rural  Development  Act 
has  raised  great  hopes  across  the  land. 
These  are  hopes  that  once  vibrant,  still 
viable  communities  will  be  able  to  move 
back  into  the  mainstream  of  the  Nation's 
economy  through  redevelopment.  These 
are  the  hopes  of  parents  that  their  young 
will  be  able  to  use  their  skills  and  educa- 
tion to  earn  a  living  in  their  home  com- 
munities if  they  wish.  These  are  the 
hopes  of  the  young  for  an  opportunity 
to  continue  enjoying  the  familiarity  of 
their  homeplaces  without  making  undue 
sacrifices  in  economic,  educational, 
health,  and  recreation  activities. 

In  declaring  the  national  policy  of  bal- 
anced growth,  the  Congress  said  in  1970: 

Tlie  Congress  finds  (hat  the  rapid  growth 
of  urban  population  and  uneven  expansion 
of  urban  development  in  the  United  States 
together  with  a  decline  in  farm  population, 
slower  growth  in  rural  areas,  and  migration 
to  the  cities,  has  created  an  imbalance  be- 
tween the  Nation's  needs  and  resources  and 
seriously  threatens  our  pliysical  environ- 
ment, and  that  the  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation,  the  proper  conser- 
vation of  our  natural  resources,  and  the 
achievement  of  satisfactory  living  standards 
depend  upon  the  sound,  orderly,  and  more 
balanced  development  of  all  areas  of  tiie  na- 
tion. 

The  amendment  which  we  are  con- 
sidering at  this  time  will  be  a  major  step 
toward  achieving  the  sound,  orderly,  and 
more  balanced  development  of  areas  of 
the  Nation  which  have  too  often  in  the 
past  received  far  too  little  attention. 

It  will  help  the  Congress  keep  faith 
with  the  people  who  sent  us  here  and  to 
whom  we  gave  hope  with  our  approval  of 
tlie  Riual  Development  Act. 
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I  urge  that  you  vote  in  the  interest  of 
all  our  Nation's  citizens  and  support  this 
expansion  of  funding  for  industrial  and 
community  development  in  the  country- 
side. 

Mr.  McSPADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  strong  support  for  the  amendment 
cif  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whixten>.  In  my  district  June  5.  1971, 
dedicating  the  McClellan-Kerr  Arkansas 
River  Navigation  System  at  the  Port  of 
Catoosa,  Okla..  President  Nixon  had  high 
praise  for  the  system,  pointing  out  that 
'the  new  maritime  States  of  Oklahoma 
and  Arkansas  can  look  forward  to  a 
whole  new  era  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment." 

The  President  spoke  at  length  about 
the  financial  benefits  which  would  accrue 
to  many  sectors  of  the  States  and  nations 
economy,  pointing  out  that  farmers 
would  benefit  two  ways:  Lower  shipping 
costs  coming  in  for  fertilizer,  machinery, 
and  supplies,  and  lower  sliipping  costs  for 
crops  and  livestock: 

In  that  way,  farm  Income  Is  boosted  twice, 
and  the  benefits  extend  across  America  and 
around  the  world  to  everyone  who  depends 
on  the  beef,  and  the  wheat,  the  cotton,  the 
soybeans.  aU  the  other  products  of  mid- 
America's  agriculture.  I  believe  that  what  is 
{;ood  for  the  farmer  is  good  for  Ills  customers 
and  good  for  America,  and  this  project — navi- 
gation system — proves  it.  Tliat's  one  big  rea- 
son we're  grateful  to  see  this  waterway  go 
Into  operation. 

The  President  further  dwelt  on  oil  and 
natural  gas  resources  which  have  meant 
so  much  to  Oklahoma  and  the  industrial 
development  of  tliis  country.  He  pointed 
out  coal  could  be  transported  there  on — 

All  sorts  of  new  industries  are  on  the  way, 
bringing  with  them  new  Jobs,  new  income, 
new  vitality  for  communities  throughout  this 
region.  Private  investment  planned  along  the 
waterway  has  passed  the  (800  million  mark 
and  should  soon  exceed  the  91-2  billion  In 
public  funds  spent  in  construction  of  this 
project. 

Looking  at  America  30  years  from  then, 
the  President  predicted  70  milhon  more 
Americans — 

Now,  how  are  we  going  to  provide  for 
them.  How  will  we  assure  to  them  and  the 
rest  of  us  the  abundance  and  quality  of  life 
which  all  deserve,  and  even  more  essential, 
where  are  they  going  to  live.  Are  they  going 
to  add  to  the  crime  and  congestion  and  the 
pollution  that  are  choking  our  cities  to 
death?  ...  so  I  s.\v,  let  people  who  want  to 
live  in  the  heartlnnd  of  America  have  oppor- 
ttinltles,  have  the  Jobs  that  will  let  them  stay 
here  and  not  be  drawn  away  .  .  You  realize 
that  over  this  next  thirty  years  this  region 
in  which  we're  now  standing  could  absorb 
as  much  as  10  percent  of  that  growth.  In 
other  words  seven  million  people.  This  re- 
gion can  become  a  new  magnet  for  people 
seeking  the  good  life,  so  that  we  can  begin 
to  see  a  revers."!!  of  the  decades-long  migra- 
tion trend  from  rural  America  to  urban 
America  ...  a  trend  which  has  too  often 
acted  to  deplete  the  countryside  and  over- 
burden the  cities  to  weaken  the  heart  of 
America  and  add  to  the  fat  which  saps  our 
strength. 

And  there.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  words 
of  the  President  himself,  is  why  Mr. 
Whitten's  amendment  must  be  adopted. 

Again.  Wednesday  night.  President 
Nixon  said  the  Nation's  productivity  de- 
pends on  the  American  farmer.  By  leav- 
ing nonprocessed  farm  products  out  of 
his  60-day  price  freeze,  he  recognized 


that  the  entire  economy  must  depend  on 
a  growing  rural  America.  We  urge  adop- 
tion of  Mr.  Whitten's  amendment  which 
will  increase  grants  and  loans  for  rural 
America  so  that  the  great  heai'tland  can 
grow  and  thrive  as  it  must  for  America 
to  continue  its  role  in  the  world's  mar- 
ket. Without  a  growing  rural  America, 
without  adequate  funds  to  build  farms 
and  farming  communities,  without  ade- 
quate sewer  and  water  systems,  without 
growing  businesses  and  industries,  full 
productivity  cannot  be  maintained.  The 
President  said  the  Nation  depends  on 
export  of  agriculture  products  as  essen- 
tial to  the  balance  of  payments.  Rural 
America  must  be  given  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  orderly  growth  and  development. 
The  Nation's  economy  demands  it. 

The  President's  Better  Commimities 
Act  takes  care  of  the  needs  of  urban 
areas,  if  it  is  enacted;  it  is  up  to  the 
Congress  to  see  that  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion has  the  same  advantages  to  grow 
and  prosper  as  does  the  urban  areas, 
which  are  supported  by  the  farmer  and 
farming  community. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of  Mr. 
Whitten's  amendment. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  so  far 
as  I  know  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee are  in  accord  with  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

For  an  amount  to  provide  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  Environmental  Impact  Statements 
as  required  by  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  on  all 
proposed  actions  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  except  where  prohibited  by 
law,  along  with  a  statement  setting  forth 
the  ec^-nomic.  Including  the  Increased  cost 
to  the  consumer  and  the  producer,  and  the 
technical  considerations  as  specified  by  sec- 
tion 102(2)  (B)    of  the  same  Act.  $5,000,000. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  lines  4  to  12  on 
page  31  on  the  ground  that  it  Is  legis- 
lation in  an  appropriation  bill  and  for 
the  additional  reason  that  it  requires  ad- 
ditional duties  by  the  personnel  of  the 
agency. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  similar  but  different  point  of 
order. 

ThQ  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  reserves  a  point  of  order. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  makes  a 
point  of  order  against  the  language  on 
page  31,  lines  4  through  12,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  legislation  in  an  appropriation 
bill. 

Mr.  YATES.  And  It  provides  for  addi- 
tional duties  on  the  part  of  the  person- 
nel of  the  agency,  which  Is  obvious  from 
reading  the  language  referred  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Mi=;.slssippi  desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Tills  is  in  line  with  the  earlier  point 
of  order,  but  as  pointed  out  by  the  com- 
mittee this  authorizes  and  repeats  that 
wliich  is  In  the  law,  and  we  have  to  pro- 
vide an  anioimt  for  preparation  and  so 
forth,  and  this  Is  in  line  v,ith  section 
102 1'2)  'B)  of  the  National  Environment c-1 


Policy  Act  which  states  that  all  agencies 
of  the  Government  shall  do  such  and 
such,  and  it  follows  the  language  which 
we  use  in  this  bill.  The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  I  respectfully  submit, 
is  an  agency  of  the  Government,  and  not 
only  that  it  carries  the  name  in  its  title, 
and  being  an  agency  of  the  Government 
it  comes  within  the  purview  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  Act,  and 
clearly  we  can  make  provision  for  funds 
for  them  to  file  the  environmental  im- 
pact statements  required.  For  that  reason 
I  believe  we  are  within  the  rule  as  out- 
lined earlier  here  today. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
also  be  heard  on  my  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  will  cite  rule  21,  clause 
2.  I  will  not  burden  the  Chair  with  the 
reading  of  that.  I  would  point  out  the 
following,  that  at  page  470  of  this  year's 
edition  of  the  rules  there  appears  tills 
language: 

Existing  law  may  be  repeated  verbatim  In 

appropriation    bill,    but    the    slightest 

change  of  the  text  causes  It  to  be  ruled  out. 

I  would  point  out.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  Environmental  Policy  Act,  section 
102(2)(B)  which  has  been  referred  to  Li 
the  report  and  also  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  by  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi provides  that: 

All  agencies  of  Go\ernment  shaU  identify 
and  develop  methods  and  procedures  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Policy  established  by  title  2  of  this  Act  which 
will  instire  that  presently  unquantified 
amenities  and  endowments  .  .  .  along  with 
the  economical  and  technical  considerations. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  language  of 
lines  8  through  12  reads  as  follows,  in 
part: 

Along  with  a  statement  setting  forth  the 
economic,  Including  the  increased  cost  to  the 
consumer  and  the  producer,  and  the  techni- 
cal considerations  as  specified  by  section  102 
(2)  (B)  of  the  same  Act.  .  .  . 

This  Imposes  upon  all  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment, but  particularly  upon  EPA, 
which  has  another  burden  imder  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  to  do 
that,  and  the  duty  to  file  an  additional 
statement  which  is  not  presently  required 
by  law. 

Referring  again  to  the  House  Manual 
of  Rules.  I  would  point  out  that,  quoting 
from  page  466  at  the  middle  of  the  page : 

In  the  administration  of  the  rule  it  is  the 
practice  that  those  upholding  an  item  of  ap- 
propriation should  have  the  burden  of  show- 
ing the  law  authorizing  it. 

I  submit  to  the  Chair  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Mississippi,  who 
is  my  good  friend  and  a  very  able  mem- 
ber of  this  body,  has  not  borne  that 
burden. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
further  studying  the  matte.*,  I  find  that  I 
am  viithln  my  rights  but  was  wrong  in 
Insisting  on  overruling  the  pomt  of  order. 

There  is  language  In  the  bill  which 
makes  it  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

To  save  time,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  from  the  language  in  the  bill,  we 
strike  out  on  line  8  the  words  after  "law." 
down  through  the  word  "producer,"  in 
line  10. 
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If  we  can  strike  that  out  by  unanimous 
consent;  otherwise  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sisk 
unanimous  consent  that  those  words  be 
stricken. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  tmder- 
stands  that  the  points  of  order  have  been 
withdrawn.  The  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
is  that  the  words  be  stricken  on  page  31, 
lines  8  through  10,  beginning,  "along 
with,"  and  concluding  with  the  word, 
"producer." 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  the  request.  It  all  goes 
right  down  to  the  end  of  the  line;  am  I 
not  correct?  The  gentleman's  unanimous 
consent  request  was  to  strike  beginning 
at  line  8  on  page  31,  beginning  with  the 
word  "along,"  down  through  the  word 
"Act."  That  is  at  the  end  of  line  11. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  inad- 
vertently my  request  did  not  cover  that, 
but  at  this  point  I  do  cover  that  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  words  be 
stricken  through  the  word,  "Act." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  unanimous  consent  request. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  31.  line  8:  Strike  out  "along  with  a 
statement  setting  forth  the  economic.  In- 
cluding the  increased  cost  to  the  consumer 
and  the  producer,  and  the  technical  consid- 
erations as  specified  by  section  102(2)  (B)  of 
the  same  Act,  .  .  ." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

In  order  to  assist  my  good  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi,  I  would  like 
to  stress  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
national  environmental  policy,  environ- 
mental Impact  agreements  should  in- 
clude, among  other  things,  a  clear  state- 
ment of  alternatives  including  such 
things  as  cost  to  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers and  technical  considerations. 

I  do  this  simply  to  make  appropriate 
legislative  history,  to  assist  my  good 
friend  from  Mississippi  so  that  we  can 
have  a  good  legislative  history. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate my  colleague  sajrlng  that,  be- 
cause while  technically  the  language  was 
out  of  line,  the  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  was  very  ap- 
propriate. I  appreciate  his  sajang  that. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
sure  this  language  now  will  be  construed 
in  the  light  of  the  very  broad  provisions 
of  section  102. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

For  research  and  development  activities, 
including  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles; 
hire,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  aircraft 
and  the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  one  for 
replacement  only;  services  as  authorized  by 
5  U.S.C.  3109.  but  at  rates  for  Individuals 
not  to  exceed  the  per  diem  rate  equivalent 
to  the  rate  of  GS-18;  piu-chase  of  reprints; 
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library  memberships  in  societies  or  associa- 
tions which  Issue  publications  to  members 
only  or  at  a  price  to  members  lower  than 
to  subscribers  who  are  not  members;  $154.- 
175.000,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 
of  which  $13,000,000  shall  be  derived  from 
the  unexpended  balance  of  amounts  appro- 
priated under  this  head  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a 
point  of  order  to  tlie  lines  1  tlirough  7 
inclusive  at  the  top  of  page  32.  Is  this 
the  proper  time  to  present  the  point  of 
order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  has  not 
yet  reached  that  language. 

Mr.  YATES.  It  is  a  part  of  that  sec- 
tion. Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  pro- 
tect the  gentleman. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

For  an  amount  to  provide  for  the  testing 
and  review  of  chemical  substitutes  prior  to 
banning  or  restricting  the  use  of  any  chem- 
ical by  the  Agency,  not  determined  to  be  an 
imminent  hazard  to  human  health,  so  as  to 
determine  in  advance  that  a  substitute  chem- 
ical is  available  that  is  not  more  harmful 
to  humans  and  the  environment  than  the 
chemical  to  be  replaced,  $5,000,000, 

POINT    OF    ORDEK 

Mr,  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  lan- 
guage on  the  grounds  that  the  language 
is  legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill  and 
for  the  additional  reason  that  it  provides 
for  additional  duties  on  the  part  of  per- 
sonnel of  the  agency  not  covered  by  pres- 
ent legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  a  rather  tenuous,  if  I  admit  that, 
position  that  this  does  not  require  ad- 
ditional duties,  because  most  of  the 
things  said  here  are  required  under  basic 
law.  However,  I  do  not  intend  to  present 
a  tenuous  argument  to  the  Chair. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  say  that  our 
report  calls  on  them  to  make  these  deter- 
minations and  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  insists  and  recognizes  It 
should.  However,  I  cannot  insist  that  the 
point  of  order  should  not  be  well  taken. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
concede  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  I  have  an  amendment  to  offer. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Wright).  The 
point  of  order  is  conceded  and  sustained. 

AMENDMENT    OrFOSED    BY    MR.    WHTTTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  I^lr.  WHrrxEN:  On 
page  32,  line  1,  insert: 

"For  an  amount  to  provide  for  research 
on  and  testing  of  substitute  chemicals,  $5,- 
000,000." 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  speaks  for  itself.  I  believe 
the  reasoning  for  it  is  well  understood.  I 
ask  that  the  amendment  be  approved. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 


I  find  in  this  bill,  I  will  say  to  the 
genteman  from  Mississippi,  in  at  least 
three  places,  this  language  in  relation 
to  the  hiring  of  individuals: 

The  rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed 
the  per  diem  rate  equivalent  to  the  rate  of 
GS-18. 

That  is  the  top  of  the  classified  seiT- 
ice.  How  many  of  these  individuals  are 
proposed  to  be  hired  under  the  various 
provisions  of  this  bill?  The  number  is 
unlimited  as  to  those  that  I  have  dis- 
covered so  far. 

Ml-.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
league from  Iowa  that  in  this  instance 
the  committee  has  gone  along  ■with  lan- 
guage recommended  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

In  these  periods  of  difBculty  of  &iding 
experts  in  this  field  I  recognize  good 
salaries  must  be  offered  to  get  scientific 
help.  Wliether  we  are  right  or  wTong  in 
going  along  with  the  Office  of  Manage- 
nient  and  Budget  in  setting  that  amoimt 
I  do  not  know,  but  the  language  was  not 
prepared  by  the  committee.  We  did  go 
along  w  ith  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  as  to  what  rates  would  be  re- 
quired to  get  the  class  of  ijersonnel  we 
ought  to  have. 

May  I  say  that  in  this  area  they  had 
so  many  temporary  employees  that  we 
scaled  them  back  by  $3  million  below  the 
amount  of  money  they  requested.  We  did 
feel  that  witliout  more  knowledge  than 
we  had  we  could  not  drop  back  the  rate. 

I  would  be  glad  to  assure  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  that  we 
could  go  into  that  field  next  year,  but 
that  is  the  situation  as  it  stands. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  by  next  year, 
if  tliey  are  able  to  hire  an  unlimited 
number  of  individuals  at  the  rate  of  $36,- 
000  a  year,  it  v\  ill  come  much  too  late.  We 
are  tiding  to  maintain  some  kind  of 
control  on  the  supergrades  in  this  gov- 
ernment, but  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
done  if  these  agencies,  new  and  old,  are 
going  to  be  permitted  to  hire  unlimited 
numbers  outside  the  Class  Act  at  the  GS- 
18  rate.  If  that  is  permitted,  there  will 
be  no  stopping  of  this  thing. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  that  I  could  not  agiee 
with  him  more.  I  know  the  gentleman  has 
had  long  experience  in  this  area,  and  we 
have  had  this  experience  under  four  or 
five  different  Presidents. 

In  this  Instance,  may  I  scy  that  I  hope 
on  my  part  that  something  can  be  done, 
but  I  do  not  know  what  we  can  do 
about  It  here  Intelligently;  I  just  simply 
do  not  have  any  information. 

I  also  have  knowledge  here  that  this 
committee  has  a  problem  as  far  as  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  is  con- 
cerned. Some  people  call  it  a  very  real 
need,  and  it  is  a  need  we  all  recognize, 
but  it  makes  It  extremely  difficult  for  us 
to  use  our  own  best  judgment  on  some 
occasions,  in  that  we  yield  to  the  tide 
so  that  at  least  someone  will  not  say 
that  we  held  back  that  which  they  ac- 
tually needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  tlie  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  the  other 
agencies  are  doing  a  good  job,  but  we 
have  given  them  too  much  to  do.  We 
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have  been  a  little  slow  in  trying  to  re- 
strain them  as  far  as  personnel,  because 
we  did  not  want  to  give  them  the  ex- 
cuse that  they  could  not  hire  qualified 
personnel. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  response  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  <Mr.  Whitten)  but  I  have  the 
feeling  that  by  this  time  next  year  we 
are  going  to  have  a  horde  of  individuals, 
especially  in  these  new  agencies,  at  $36,- 

000  a  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

ABATEMENT    AND    CONTROI.  t 

For  abatement  and  control  activities,  In- 
cluding hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles;  hire, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  aircraft;  serv- 
ices as  authorized  by  6  U.S.C.  3109.  but  at 
rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed  the  per 
diem  rate  equivalent  to  the  rate  for  OS-lS; 
purchase  of  reprints;  library  memberships  in 
societies  or  associations  which  Issue  publi- 
cations to  members  only  or  at  a  price  to 
members  lower  than  to  subscribers  who  are 
not  members;  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, «251, 100,000,  of  which  $5,700,000 
shall  be  derived  from  the  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  amounts  appropriated  under  this 
head  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

For  an  amoun*^  to  provide  for  a  complete 
and  thorough  review,  analysis,  and  evalu- 
ation of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  its  programs.  Us  accomplishments 
and  its  failures,  and  to  recommend  such 
changes,  cancellations,  or  additions  r.s  r?ces- 
sary,  to  be  conducted  under  contract  with 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  $5,000,- 
000,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

POINT    or    ORDEB 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
point  I  make  a  point  of  order  against 
the  language  appearing  at  lines  20 
through  24  on  page  32,  and  on  through 
the  first  two  lines  of  page  33. 

The  reason  for  my  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  twofold.  First,  this  is  legis- 
lation in  an  appropriation  bill;  and  it 
constitutes  an  appropriation  of  funds 
not  previously  authorized  by  law. 

So  that  the  language  referred  to  is 
again  violative  of  rule  XXI,  clause  2,  and 

1  would  point  out  again,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  rule  should  be  so  interpreted  as 
to  require  strict  compliance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  quoting  from  page 
466  of  the  Marual  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  sis  follows : 

In  the  administration  of  the  rule,  It  Is  the 
practice  that  those  upholding  an  Item  of 
appropriation  should  have  the  burden  of 
showing  the  law  authorizing  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out  that 
neither  the  statute  setting  up  the  EPA 
nor  the  statute  setting  up  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  affords  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  the  duty,  responsi- 
bihty,  or  power  to  investigate  or  to  study 
EPA.  For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I 
make  this  point  of  order. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  additional  point  of  order  that  the 
language  in  the  paragraph  appearing  at 
the  top  of  page  33,  containing  the  words, 
"to  remain  available  imtil  expended,"  is 
also  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  desire  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  seem 
to  have  a  little  difficulty  finding  it  at  the 
moment,  but  the  language  setting  up  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  after  es- 


tablishing the  Academy,  provides  for 
making  this  Icind  of  study  when  asked 
by  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

While  we  seem  to  have  difQculty  find- 
ing it — I  do  not  know  whether  the  Chair 
has  it  in  his  hands  or  not — it  does  so 
provide.  Based  on  that,  we  have  dii'ected 
this  agency  to  make  such  a  request.  That 
is  the  situation  as  we  submit  it  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
point  out  that  the  committee  in  its  kind- 
ness, in  the  report  at  page  99  and  page 
100,  under  tlie  words  "limitations  and 
legislative  provisions"  has  set  forth  pre- 
cisely the  language  which  I  have  alluded 
to. 

I  would  point  out  since  it  is  clearly  not 
a  limitation  and  since  it  does  not  limit 
the  level  of  expenditures,  then  It  be- 
comes, in  the  words  of  the  distinguished 
committee,  then  legislation,  since  to  ex- 
clude one  is  necessarily  to  require  the  ex- 
pression of  the  other  alternative.  There- 
fore, it  is  conceded  at  page  100  of  the 
report  in  the  second  to  last  paragraph  to 
which  I  referred  the  Chair  that  this  does 
in  fact  constitute  legislation  in  an  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
not  press  the  matter  further.  The  lan- 
guage on  which  we  rely  is  to  be  found — 
and  we  have  finally  found  it  here — 
March  3,  1863,  and  it  provides  in  section 
3  of  such  act: 

Be  it  further  enacted  that  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  shall  hold  an  annual 
meeting  at  such  place  in  the  United  States 
to  be  designated  and  the  Academy  shall  when 
called  upon  by  any  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment investigate,  examine,  and  report  on 
any  subject  of  science  or  art  the  actual  ex- 
penses for  which  are  to  be  paid  for  in  an  ap- 
propriation which  may  be  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  Academy  shall  receive  no  compen- 
sation whatever  for  its  services  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

If  I  may  have  a  second  to  write  a 
similar  amendment  to  that  which  we  sub- 
stituted a  while  ago  in  a  similar  point 
of  order,  we  will  provide  the  money  for 
such  an  expense  if  I  might  have  the  co- 
operation of  my  friends.  I  have  to  ac- 
knowledge the  point  of  order  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  the  Chair  will  oblige 
me  for  a  second  while  I  write  the  amend- 
ment, we  will  provide  $5  million  for  such 
study  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, and  we  shall  be  happy  to  so  amend 
the  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  Chair  un- 
derstand that  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi concedes  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  do.  And  I  beg  the 
indulgence  of  the  Chair  that  we  may 
write  an  amendment  to  replace  the 
section. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Out  of  deference  to  my 
good  friend  from  Mississippi  and  in  order 
to  have  the  business  of  the  committee  go 
forward,  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  he  be  permitted  to  return  at  a  time 
later 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  think  we  have  it 
ready. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Very  well. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
is  sustained,  and  the  language  is  stricken. 


AMENDMENT    OFFEaED    BY     MB.    WHTITEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  WHrrrEN:  For 
an  amount  for  a  study  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  $5,000,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
sure  I  heard  the  amendment  read.  All  it 
does  is  provide  for  a  study  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences.  Is  that  the 
intention  of  the  gentleman?  Does  he  not 
want  to  describe  what  the  study  covers? 
I  do  not  think  the  words  sufficiently  de- 
scribe it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Clerk  again  report  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  "In  connection  with 
the  operations  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  revised  so 
to  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  feels  that 
the  amendment  as  corrected  by  the  unan- 
imous consent  request  should  be  read 
by  the  Clerk  so  that  we  will  all  under- 
stand precisely  what  Is  involved. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  amendment 
as  modified  by  the  imanimous  consent 
request. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Whitten  :  Page 
32,  line  20,  insert:  "For  an  amount  for  a 
study  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
$5,000,000  In  connection  with  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

For  an  amount  to  provide  for  conservation 
and  pollution  abatement  practices  including 
animal  waste  storage  and  diversion  facilities 
and  disposal  of  solid  waste,  to  be  transferred 
to  and  merged  with  the  authority  of  the 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program  (REAP) 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
1974  program,  $15,000,000  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

POINT   OF   ORDER 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  again  I 
would  note  a  point  or  order  at  this  point, 
which  I  would  reserve,  and  I  would  ask 
to  be  recognized  for  the  purpose  of  strik- 
ing the  requisite  number  of  words.  I 
would  ask  for  the  attention  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  to 
whom  I  shall  direct  a  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  reserves  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  l)e- 
lieve  we  can  expedite  the  procedure  here 
by  directing  a  point  of  order,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mis.sissippi  wishes,  to  the 
entire  language  beginning  at  line  3,  page 
33,  down  through  the  end  of  line  9  on 


page  33.  Or  I  would  ask  that  an  amend- 
ment be  offered,  in  the  interest  of  saving 
the  time  of  all  of  us  that,  beginning  with 
the  words  "to  be  transferred"  on  line  5 
down  through  the  end  of  that  sentence 
on  line  8.  ending  with  the  words,  "Agri- 
culture for  the  1074  program,". 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  would  limit 
liimself  to  that  language  I  would  have  to 
admit  his  point  of  order,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  a  help  in  the  bill  if  we  were  able 
to  leave  the  remainder  there. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  What  I  am  trying  to  do 
is  to  expedite  the  situation,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

point    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of 
order  so  far  as  the  language  of  the  bill 
at  page  33,  beginning  with  the  words, 
"to  be  transferred"  on  lines  5  and  6 
down  to  the  end  of  the  sentence  on  line 
8,  page  33,  ending  with  the  words  "Agri- 
culture for  the  1974  program,". 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
might  be  permitted  to  do  so,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  those  words  be 
stricken  in  case  the  other  procedure 
might  not  be  the  appropriate  way;  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  words  read 
by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  be  stricken. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  in  that 
case  I  v;ould  withdraw  my  point  of  order, 
and  I  would  agree  with  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  withdraws  his 
point  of  order. 

Tlie  unanimous-consent  request  has 
been  made  to  strike  out  the  words  be- 
ginning on  line  5  on  page  33,  "to  be 
transferred",  and  continuing  down 
through  and  including  on  line  8  the 
words.  "Agriculture  for  the  1974  pro- 
gram.". 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Not  to  exceed  7  per  centum  of  any  ap- 
propriation made  available  to  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  by  this  Act  (ex- 
cept appropriations  for  "Construction 
Grants"  and  ■•Scientific  Activities  Overseas") 
may  be  transferred  to  any  other  such  ap- 
propriation: Provided,  That  funds  in  this 
Act  shall  not  be  available  for  transfer,  to 
comply  with  or  enforce  any  deadline  or  due 
date  unless  such  funds  are  Identified  as  an 
appropriation  to  meet  a  specific  deadline  or 
due  date. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
note  a  point  of  order  against  the  lan- 
guage on  page  33  in  the  paragraph 
which  the  Clerk  has  just  read,  and  I 
would  reserve  my  point  of  order,  and  I 
would  then  ask  to  be  recognized  for  the 
purpose  of  striking  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  reserves  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
point  out  that  the  language  again  con- 
cedes as  legislation  in  an  appropriation 
bill,  the  words  on  page  33,  line  14: 

Provided,  That  funds  in  this  Act  shall 
not  be  available  for  transfer,  to  comply  with 
or  enforce  any  deadline.  .  .  . 


And  so  forth,  down  through  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  the  sentence  on  line 
17. 

Mr.  Chauman,  I  would  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  It  be  stricken.  The  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  may  do  so,  or  I 
will  do  so. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
be  glad  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  stricken. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Vr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
.sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  proviso  begin- 
ning on  line  14,  page  33.  including  down 
through  the  end  of  that  sentence  on 
line  17,  is  without  objection  stricken 
from  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Department  of  Commerce 

national  industrial  pollution  control 

COUNCIL 

For  necessary  expe::se3  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions Of  Executive  Order  11523  of  AprU  9. 
1970,  establishing  the  National  Industrial 
Polution  Control  Council,  $1,323,000. 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  on  the  language  begin- 
ning at  line  19  witi  the  words  "Depart- 
ment of  Commerce"  going  down  through 
the  bottom  of  page  34,  starting  with  the 
v.'ords  "Department  of  Commerce"  at  line 
19,  down  through  the  last  word  at  line 
23  on  page  34,  "$1,323,000." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  a  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  base 
of  the  point  of  order  again  is  the  require- 
ments of  rule  XXI,  clause  2,  in  which  the 
rule  provides : 

No  appropriation  shall  be  reported  in  any 
general  appropriation  bUl.  or  be  In  order  as 
an  amendment  thereto,  for  an  expenditure 
not  previously  authorized  by  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out  that 
there  is  no  authorization  in  law  for  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  National  In- 
dustrial Pollution  Control  Council.  I 
would  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
under  the  requirement  of  two  different 
statutes,  referring  now  first  to  title  31, 
section  673 — and  I  will  read  that — there 
is  no  authorization  for  the  establishment 
or  for  the  payment  of  funds  for  this  par- 
ticular body. 
Title  31,  section  673  reads  as  follows: 
No  part  of  the  public  moneys,  or  of  any  ap- 
propriation made  by  Congress,  shall  be  tised 
for  the  payment  of  compensation  or  ex- 
penses of  any  commission,  council,  or  other 
similar  body,  or  any  members  thereof,  or  for 
expenses  In  connection  with  any  work  or 
the  results  of  any  work  or  action  of  any 
commission,  council,  board,  or  other  similar 
body,  unless  the  creation  of  the  same  shall 
be  or  shall  have  been  authorized  by  law;  nor 
{.hall  there  be  employed  any  detail  hereafter 
or  heretofore  made  or  otherwise  personal 
service^  from  any  executive  department  or 
other  government  establishment  In  connec- 
tion with  any  such  commission,  council, 
board,  or  similar  body. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  In  addition  to  that, 
there  is  also  express  language  in  an- 


other statute  recently  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress to  which  I  have  referred  at  page 
19724  of  the  Congressional  Record  of 
June  14,  1973,  wliich  I  shall  now  quote. 

Moreover,  the  committee's  action.  In  as- 
signing new  duties  to  the  Council,  violates 
the  s:;lrit  and  intent  of  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Committee  Act  of  1972  (Public  Law 
92-4G3) ,  If  not  the  law  Itself.  Section  9(b)  of 
that  act  specifies  that  advisory  committees, 
such  as  this  Council,  "shall  be  utilized  solely 
for  advisory  functions."  Surely  the  study  that 
the  committee  wants  is  t)eyond  the  scope  of 
that  law. 

That  is  done.  I  would  point  out  that 
there  is  no  statutorj'  authority  for  the 
creation  of  a  National  Industrial  Pollu- 
tion Control  Comicil  whatsoever;  that 
the  Council  referred  to  was  set  up  by  an 
executive  order  signed  by  the  President; 
and  that  he  cited  in  so  doing  no  statutoi-y 
authority  for  the  creation  of  the  sov\ 
National  Industrial  Pollution  Control 
Council. 

And  I  would  refer  again  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  report,  Mr.  Chairman, 
wherein  we  will  find  that  there  is  set  up 
$323,000  for  the  regular  functioning  of 
the  National  Industrial  Pollution  Con- 
trol Council,  and  that  in  the  report  we 
find  it  is  the  intention  that  the  National 
Industrial  Pollution  Control  Council  shall 
expend  $1  million  to  make  a  study  of  in- 
dustrial pollution  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

This  clearly  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  an 
attempt  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions in  the  legislation  before  us  to  en- 
gage in  legislation  and  to  expend  money 
in  defiance  of  the  rules  of  the  House  and 
the  statutes. 

I  would  last  also  cite  again,  referring 
to  the  current  issue  of  the  House  rules 
and  manual,  the  prohibition  against  ex- 
penditures of  this  kind  under  rule  XXI, 
clause  2. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  argu- 
ments made  by  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
many  from  Michigan.  The  langijage  we 
have  in  the  section  is  very  short  and  it 
all  hinges  upon  the  Executive  Order 
11523of  April  9. 1970. 

Frankly  we  presume  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  authority  to  issue  that  order. 
If  so  we  had  a  right  to  finance  it.  If  he 
had  no  such  legal  right  to  issue  such  an 
order,  the  point  of  order  patently  would 
lie. 

If  he  had  authority  to  issue  the  Execu- 
tive order,  there  would  be  no  basis  for 
the  point  of  order. 

I  have  to  say  we  presume  an  order  is- 
sued by  the  executive  branch  was  author- 
ized by  law  or  it  would  not  have  been 
issued.  We  do  not  have  the  information 
available.  We  acted  on  the  presumption. 
Tliat  is  all  we  had. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Wright).  The 
Chair  is  not  in  a  position  to  constnie  the 
origin  of  the  President's  authority  to  is- 
sue a  particular  Executive  order.  Because 
the  Executive  order  is  the  only  authority 
cited  in  tliis  section  the  Chair  is  com- 
pelled to  reiterate  rule  XXI,  clause  2. 
which  declares  that: 

No  appropriation  shall  be  reported  in  any 
general  appropriation  bill,  or  be  in  order  as 
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an  amendment  thereto,  for  any  expenditure 
not  previously  authorized  by  law,  .  .  . 

Under  the  meaning  of  the  rules  of  the 
Hoxise  an  Executive  order  is  not  a  law 
and  does  not  qualify  as  a  law  and  there- 
fore the  point  of  order  is  sustained. 

The  Clerk  \^ill  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ACRICOLTDRAI,   STABnJZATION   AND   CONSEEVA- 

TioN  Service 

AGRICCTLTTJRAL    CONSERVATION    PROGRAM     (REAP) 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  Into  effect 
the  program  authorized  In  sections  7  to  15, 
16(a),  and  17  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  approved  February 
29,  1936,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  590g-590o, 
690p(a),  and  590q),  Including  not  to  exceed 
$15,000  for  the  preparation  and  display  of 
exhibits.  Including  such  displays  at  State, 
Interstate,  and  international  fairs  within  the 
T7nited  States,  $15,000,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  December  31  of  the  next  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  for  compliance  with  the  pro- 
grams of  Goil-bullding  and  soil-  and  water- 
conserving  practices  authorized  under  this 
bead  in  the  Acts  making  appropriations  for 
Agriculture-Environmental  and  Consumer 
Protection  Programs,  1972  and  1973,  carried 
out  during  the  period  July  1,  1971,  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1973.  inclusive:  Provided,  That  none 
of  the  funds  herein  appropriated  shall  be 
used  to  pay  the  salaries  or  expenses  of  any 
regional  information  employees  or  any  State 
information  employees,  but  this  shall  not 
preclude  the  answering  of  inquiries  or  sup- 
plying of  information  at  the  county  level  to 
Individual  farmers:  Provided  further.  That 
no  portion  of  the  funds  for  the  current  year's 
program  may  be  utilized  to  provide  financial 
or  technical  assistance  for  drainage  on  wet- 
lands now  designated  as  Wetland  Types 
3(in),  4(IV),  and  5(V)  in  United  States  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Circular  39,  Wetlands  of  the  United  States, 
1958:  Provided  further.  That  necessary 
amounts  shall  be  available  for  administrative 
expenses  in  connection  with  the  formulation 
and  administration  of  the  1974  program  of 
BOil-buUdlng  and  soil-  and  water-conserving 
practices,  including  related  wild-life  con- 
serving practices  and  pollution  abatement 
practices,  under  the  Act  of  February  29.  1936, 
as  amended  (amounting  to  $160,000,000,  ex- 
cluding administration,  except  that  no  par- 
ticipant shall  receive  more  than  $2,500,  ex- 
cept where  the  participants  from  two  or 
more  farms  or  ranches  Join  to  carry  out  ap- 
proved practices  designed  to  con.serve  or  im- 
prove the  agricultural  resources  of  the  com- 
munity) :  Provided  further.  That  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  per  centum  of  the  allocation  for  the 
current  year's  program  for  any  county  may, 
on  the  recommendation  of  such  county  com- 
mittee and  approval  of  the  State  committee, 
be  withheld  and  allotted  to  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  for  services  of  its  techni- 
cians In  formulating  and  carrying  out  the 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program  (REAP) 
In  the  participating  counties,  and  shall  not 
be  utilized  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
for  any  purpose  other  than  technical  and 
other  assistance  in  such  counties,  and  in 
addition,  on  the  recommendation  of  such 
county  committee  and  approval  of  the  State 
committee,  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  may 
be  made  available  to  any  other  Federal,  State, 
or  local  public  agency  for  the  same  purpose 
and  under  the  same  conditions:  Provided 
further.  That  for  the  current  year's  program 
$2,500,000  shall  be  available  for  technical 
assistance  in  formulating  and  carrying  out 
rural  environmental  practices:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  such  amounts  shall  be  available 
for  the  purchase  of  seeds,  fertilizers,  lime, 
trees,  or  any  other  farming  material,  or  any 
soil-terracing  services,  and  making  grants 
thereof  to  agricultural  producers  to  aid  them 
In  carrying  out  farming  practices  approved 
by  the  Secretary  under  programs  provided  for 
herein:   Provided  further.  That  no  part  of 


any  funds  available  to  the  Department,  or 
any  bureau,  office,  corporation,  or  other 
agency  constituting  a  part  of  such  Depart- 
ment, shall  be  used  In  the  current  fiscal  year 
for  the  payment  of  salary  or  travel  expenses 
of  any  person  who  has  been  convicted  of 
violating  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  prevent 
pernicious  political  activities",  approved  Au- 
gust 2,  1939,  as  amended,  or  who  has  been 
found  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Title  18  U.S.C.  1913,  to  have  violated  or  at- 
timpted  to  violate  such  section  which  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  Federal  appropriations  for 
the  payment  of  personal  services  or  other 
expenses  designed  to  influence  in  any  man- 
ner a  Membsr  of  Congress  to  favor  or  oppose 
any  legislation  or  appropriation  by  Congress 
except  vipon  request  of  any  Member  or 
through  the  proper  official  channels. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MICHEL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  a;,  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Michel:  On 
page  41  after  the  colon  In  line  14  Insert  the 
following: 

"Provided  further.  That  this  amoimt  shall 
be  available  only  for  permanent  conservation 
practices:" 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  de- 
bate this  bill  today,  my  thoughts  go  back 
to  14,  15,  16  years  ago,  when  I  was  first 
offering  amendments  to  this  particular 
section  of  the  bill  having  to  do  with  the 
old  ACP  program.  Sometimes  we  were 
partially  successful  and  other  times  not 
so.  However,  it  is  really  interesting  to  look 
back  at  that  effort  now  and  see  that  most 
of  the  arguments  we  used  then  are  just  as 
valid  today.  We  pointed  out,  for  instance, 
a  good  part  of  the  program  funds  went 
for  practices  directly  related  to  crop  pro- 
duction. 

What  I  propose  to  do  in  this  amend- 
ment is  to  limit  these  conservation  prac- 
tices to  permanent,  long-range  practices. 
I  think  it  is  significant  that  over  in  the 
other  body,  on  June  8,  with  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Dole  of  Kansas, 
that  the  Senate  adopted  to  the  agricul- 
ture bill  in  the  Senate  an  amendment 
that  would  for  all  practical  purposes  do 
what  I  am  proposing  here  as  a  limitation 
in  amendment  on  tliis  appropriation  bill 
by  limiting  these  fimds  to  the  long-range 
permanent  practices. 

I  am  not  going  to  talk  at  any  great 
length  on  fmther  arguments.  The  Mem- 
bers all  know  them.  In  the  REAP  pro- 
gram, the  Members  have  heard  them 
discussed  many  times. 

Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  30  per- 
cent of  the  cost-sharing  participation 
under  REAP  is  for  practices  directly  re- 
lated to  crop  production,  rather  than  for 
conservation  practices  as  such. 

In  1971,  for  example.  Federal  cost- 
sharing  funds  through  REAP  amounted 
to: 

Nearly  $12  million  for  installing  iiTi- 
gation  systems,  land  leveling,  ditch  lin- 
ing, and  the  like; 

Nearly  $10  million  for  liming  ma- 
terials; 

More  than  $4  million  for  control  of 
competitive  shrubs  on  range  or  pasture; 

More  than  $3.5  million  for  wells,  pipe- 
lines, and  the  like  for  livestock  water 
facilities ; 

Over  $122,000  for  construction  of  per- 
manent fences;  and,  we  also  spent  more 
tlian  $30,000  for  home  gardens 

I  am  not  going  to  go  on  at  great  length 


here,  because  we  all  know  that  REAP  is 
not  the  real  issue,  anyway.  If  it  were  not 
REAP,  some  other  program  would  be  the 
vehicle. 

What  it  all  boils  down  to  is  that  if  we 
are  serious  about  controlling  Federal 
spending  and  Inflation,  and  if  we  are 
serious  about  preventing  an  increase  in 
taxes,  then  we  are  all  going  to  have  to 
stand  up  and  take  our  licks  in  the  budget. 

This  is  not  the  only  program  the  Presi- 
dent proposes  to  cut  back  because  of  a 
low  cost-benefit  ratio.  Just  take  a  look 
at  the  list  beginning  on  page  50  of  the 
new  budget  document.  There  are  7  Vz 
pngcs  of  program  cuts  in  virtually  every 
Federal  department  and  agency. 

Is  REAP  worth  a  tax  increase  and  con- 
tinued inflation?  Is  any  program  on  that 
list?  That  is  the  real  question,  becau.se 
if  we  can  not  take  our  share  of  belt 
tightening  in  agriculture,  we  can  be  darn 
sure  nobody  else  will,  either. 

In  view  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  I 
would  simply  ask  for  consideration  of 
what  I  have  proposed  here  in  very  simple 
language  in  limiting  these  conservation 
payments  to  the  long  range,  permanent 
practices  rather  than  production  stimu- 
lants, where  I  feel  farmers  themselves 
can  very  well  pay  for  those  without  being 
on  a  cost-sharing  basis. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  many  times, 
this  is  a  big  country.  I  mentioned  earlier 
the  wonderful  area  from  which  my  friend 
from  Illinois  comes.  They  do  not  need 
much  of  anything.  Nature  has  veen  very, 
very  good  to  them. 

If  the  members  were  to  adopt  his 
amendment,  it  would  ^-jiock  out  all  of 
New  England  from  a  national  program, 
and  many,  many  other  areas  because  of 
their  need  for  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it 
Is  very  interesting  that  in  the  debate  over 
in  the  other  body,  when  this  question  was 
raised.  Senator  Aiken  specifically  raised 
several  of  these  points  in  the  colloquy 
over  there  in  the  other  body  and  con- 
sented to  and  agreed  to  the  amendment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  gentleman, 
who  has  served  for  many  years  on  the 
Agriculture  Conmiittee  in  the  other  body 
and  is  well  informed,  if  he  is  agreeable 
to  this  kind  of  thing,  we  ought  to  very 
well  follow  suit  by  this  action  now. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  per- 
haps on  the  other  .side  of  the  Capitol,  all 
the  gentleman's  friends  are  taken  care 
of.  I  point  out  that  in  much  of  the  United 
States  what  we  need  are  nutrients  in  the 
soil,  mineral  nutrients  and  other  things 
in  the  soil.  Certainly  the  things  that  go 
to  make  up  the  soil  are  essential  to  croi)s 
and  essential  to  leaving  a  good,  rich  land 
to  future  generations. 

I  repeat  again  that  under  this  pro- 
gram, as  we  all  know,  the  holder  of  the 
land  puts  up  about  70  percent  of  the 
cost.  It  is  up  to  the  community  if  they 
are  willing  to  pay  70  percent. 

This  is  a  program  which  involves  many 
people.  It  starts  at  the  county  level,  goes 
to  the  State  level,  and  comes  to  Wash- 
ington. Washington  works  up  a  catalog 


saying  what  practices  are  available,  but 
the  catalog  is  based  upon  what  the  people 
at  the  local  level  want,  and  in  some  areas 
they  want  nutrient  building  practices. 

Frankly,  I  hate  to  be  a  party  to  writ- 
ing restrictions  that  would  make  the  pro- 
gram so  restricted  in  the  gentleman's 
district  in  Illinois  or  my  district  in  Mis- 
sissippi or  any  other  district.  It  works  its 
way  up.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  a  chance  to  go  over  it  and  work  up 
the  catalogs.  Then  it  works  its  way  back 
down,  and  the  landowner  puts  up  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  cost,  including 
labor,  and  picks  from  this  catalog  what 
he  wants  to  do  for  future  generations. 

May  I  say  that  in  the  report  we  went 
along  to  a  great  degree  with  what  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  is  recommend- 
ing. We  feel  impetus  should  be  given  to 
permanent  practices,  but  we  tried  not  to 
exclude  those  areas  where  something  else 
might  be  wanted  by  the  local  people.  In- 
sofar as  the  land  being  rich  and  fertile 
and  producing  more,  if  there  was  ever  a 
time  in  history  when  this  country  needs 
to  produce  more,  it  is  now. 

So,  despite  what  my  friend  suggests  as 
an  argument  for  not  doing  this,  I  believe 
it  is  time  we  did  it.  I  believe  we  owe  it  to 
future  generations  to  protect  the  land 
for  them. 

As  I  read  earlier,  we  can  provide  all  of 
the  money  in  the  world  for  our  children 
and  a  wornout  land  and  leave  them 
nothing.  But  if  we  leave  them  a  land  rich 
in  nutrients,  rich  in  mineral  elements, 
with  soil  erosion  stopped  and  forest  areas 
on  the  hillsides,  they  can  write  their  own 
currency  and  they  can  set  up  their  own 
financial  system. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  voted 
down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Michel)  there 
were — ayes  23,  noes  69. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TITLE   IV— CONSUMER   PROGRAMS 

Department   of  Health.  Education,   and 

Welfare 

OFFICE    of    consumer    AFFAIRS 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  established  by  Executive  Or- 
der 11583  of  February'  24,  1971,  as  amended, 
$1,140,000,  including  services  authorized  by 
6  U.S.C.  3109. 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  lan- 
guage to  be  foimd  on  page  43,  beginning 
with  line  11  and  nmning  through  line  15. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of  or- 
der only  because  I  do  not  believe  the  Ex- 
ecutive orders  should  be  substituted  for 
authorizations  by  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  not- 
withstanding an  earlier  ruling,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  something  with  respect 
to  the  Executive  order: 

Amending  Executive  Order  11583,  estab- 
lishing Office  of  Consumer  Affairs.  By  virtue 
of  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  Executive  Order  1158S, 


page  24,  is  amended  by  substituting  for  sec- 
tion 1  thereof  the  following : 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  authority  to  issue  it,  the  point  of  or- 
der should  be  overruled.  If  he  does  not, 
it  should  be  sustained.  " 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Wright).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

As  cited  earlier,  it  is  required  that  any 
activity  for  which  an  appropriation  is 
contained  in  a  general  appropriation  bill 
shall  be  an  activity  authorized  by  law. 
The  Chair  observes  that  in  the  stated 
provision  two  authorities  are  cited. 

One  is  the  Executive  Order  11583;  the 
other  one  is  5  U.S.C.  3109.  Apparently  the 
authorization  cited,  5  U.S.C.  3109,  is  only 
for  personnel. 

Therefore,  the  Chair  must  conclude 
that  the  authority  cited  is  Executive  Or- 
der 11583. 

The  Chair,  of  course,  is  not  knowledge- 
able Eis  to  the  authority  or  lack  of  author- 
ity inherent  in  the  President  to  issue  such 
an  Executive  order,  but  the  Chair  believes 
the  burden  should  be  upon  the  committee 
to  cite  statutory  authorization  rather 
than  Executive  order,  which  under  the 
rules  does  not  qualify  vdthin  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  "law." 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  for  my  owti  information  and  future 
study,  does  that  mean  that  the  legisla- 
tion must  come  before  the  Congress  and 
it  does  not  have  the  presumption  of  right, 
and  only  those  who  attack  it  can  prove 
otherwise?  Now,  if  the  Chair  proves  to 
be  right,  it  means  that  everything  has 
to  be  proven  verse  by  verse  and  chapter 
by  chapter.  I  would  presume  from  my 
own  study  of  law  and  my  own  interpreta- 
tion that  that  which  comes  here  in  the 
regular  way  would  be  in  order  unless 
proven  otherwise.  I  think  the  Chair  has 
shifted  the  burden  onto  the  legislative 
body,  as  between  the  three  branches  of 
government,  as  it  relates  to  that  branch 
which  claims  the  right,  and  I  think  as 
long  as  that  is  claimed  and  exercised,  the 
burden  would  be  on  the  antagonist  or  the 
gentlemaii  who  raised  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  may  be  en- 
tirely right  in  his  assumption  that  the 
President,  in  issuing  Executive  Order 
11583,  was  doing  so  pursuant  to  congres- 
sional enactment. 

The  Chair,  lacking  knowledge  of  the 
source  of  that  authority,  believes  that 
the  history  of  rulings  from  this  Chair  is 
that  it  has  been  consistently  held  that 
law,  within  the  meaning  of  rule  XXI,  em- 
braces statutory  law  enacted  by  Congress 
and  does  not  cover  Executive  orders  is- 
sued by  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. 

For  example,  the  Chair  refers  to  a>i-ul- 
ing  made  by  Chairman  Sparkman  on 
July  5,  1945,  in  wliich  the  chair  declared : 

An  Executive  order  does  not  meet  the  re- 
quirement that  appropriations  must  be  au- 
thorized by  law. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
gone  far  afield  in  my  discussion  with  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  In  the  Chair,  but 
do  I  understand  that  whatever  commis- 
sion may  exist  for  various  other  actions 
taken  by  the  executive  branch,  this  can- 
not be  advanced  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  is  that  ruling  a  com- 


plete ruling  to  exclude  from  the  appro- 
priation process  anything  that  is  created 
by  Executive  order? 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  other 
bills  coming  up.  I  have  never  before 
heard  of  such  an  action. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  cannot 
and  would  not  rule  on  that  question,  be- 
cause it  involves  a  hypothetical  situation 
in  the  future;  nor  can  the  Chair  predict 
with  certainty  what  some  future  occu- 
pant of  the  Chair  might  rule. 

The  Chair  simply  declares  that  under 
precedents  heretofore  cited,  executive 
orders  do  not  meet  the  test  of  law,  as 
required  in  the  rules,  for  the  citation  of 
an  authorization  for  an  appropriation, 
and  for  that  reason  the  Chair  sustains 
the  point  of  order  in  the  present  case. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Food  and  Drug  Administr.\tion 

SAL.\RirS   AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for.  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion in  carrying  out  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U5.C.  301  et  seq.).  the 
Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1451  et  seq.),  the  Import  Milk  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
141  et  seq.),  the  Import  Tea  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
41  et  seq.),  the  Federal  Caustic  Poison  Act 
(44  Stat.  1406  et  seq),  and  sections  301,  311, 
314,  351,  352,  354  through  360F,  and  361  cf 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  241. 
243,  246,  252,  263,  263b  through  263n,  and 
264 ) .  including  payinent  in  advance  for  spe- 
cial tests  and  analyses  and  adverse  reaction 
reporting  by  contract;  for  studies  of  new  de- 
velopments pertinent  to  food  and  drug  en- 
forcement operations;  for  payment  for  pub- 
lication of  technical  and  informational  ma- 
terials in  professional  and  trade  Journals;  for 
payment  of  salaries  and  expenses  for  services 
as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109  but  at  rates 
for  individuals  not  to  exceed  the  per  diem 
rate  equivalent  to  the  rate  for  OS-18;  for 
rental  of  special  purpose  space  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  elsewhere;  for  miscellaneous 
and  emergency  expenses  of  enforcement  ac- 
tivities, authorized  or  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  to  be  accounted  for  solely  on  his 
certificate,  not  to  exceed  $10,000;  $158,140,- 
000. 

amendment   offered  by   MR.  DELANET 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  ^fr.  Delaney:  Page 
44,  Insert  at  the  end  of  line  14  the  following: 
"No  part  of  the  appropriation  made  by  the 
preceding  sentence  may  be  expended  for 
studies  and  similar  activities  respecting  sec- 
tions 409(c)(3)(A).  612(d)(1)(H),  or  706(b) 
(5)  (B)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act." 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
two  amendments  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  and  I  are  in  thorough 
accord  on.  I  just  want  to  be  sure  they  are 
the  two  amendments  I  have  which 
change  the  amount.  I  wish  to  reserve  the 
right  to  offer  these  amendments  and  not 
preclude  the  gentleman  from  offering  his. 
Have  we  reached  the  point  where  we 
change  the  amount? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  points 
out  to  the  gentleman  the  paragraph 
which  begins  on  line 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  return  to 
tlie  point  just  preceding  the  gentleman '.s 
amendment  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  to  return  to  what 
paragraph? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  immediately  pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

So  I  ask  my  friend  from  New  York  to 
wait  a  minute  and  let  me  get  tid  of  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  speak  of  the  paragraph 
on  page  43  or  lase  44? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Page  44. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Permit  the  ChaJr  to 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  the  Clerk 
has  not  yet  reached  that  point. 

Mr.  WHITTE3*.  I  was  wrongly  advised, 
then,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  amendment 
goes  to  page  44. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment  de- 
sired to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  would  still  be  in  order.  Other 
amendments  to  the  pending  paragraph 
woiild  still  be  in  order  following  action  by 
the  committee  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
C3ialrman. 

I  apologize  to  my  colleague  from  New 
York. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wHI  re- 
report  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Delanxy). 

The  Clerk  reread  the  amendment. 

Mr.  IffiLANEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
Is  one  r>artlcular  section  of  this  measure, 
H.R.  8619  now  under  consideration,  that 
I  am  totally  opposed  to.  I  refer  to  the 
committee's  recommendation  to  channel 
the  sum  of  (200,000  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration's  budget  appropria- 
tion for  additional  studies  with  resi>ect 
to  the  so-called  Delaney  amendment. 

I  see  this  type  of  funding  as  just 
another  attempt  by  FDA  to  delay  their 
enforcement  of  the  present  law  which 
Is  on  the  books  and  has  been  since  1958. 
To  be  perfectly  frank,  we  are  witnessing 
another  stall.  Government  is  responsible 
for  protecting  the  consuming  public  from 
all  suspected  cancer  causing  substances, 
and  FDA's  reluctance  to  take  positive 
steps  in  this  area  is  an  outright  derelic- 
tion of  duty,  besides  the  fact  that  It  is  a 
disastrous  waste  of  money. 

For  years  FDA  has  sounded  like  a 
iH-olEen  record.  Once  again  Congress  and 
the  general  public  hears  the  urgent  plea 
for  financial  backing  to  determfaie  If 
proper  benefit  to  risk  factors  can  be  es- 
tablished. And  while  the  testing  goes  on, 
hazardous  chemical  additives  remain  in 
our  food  supply.  Last  year  money  was 
appropriated  by  the  Committee  and  ap- 
proved for  a  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
tiue  Study  on  DES  implants  to  be 
conducted  at  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity This  research  is  still  in  progress. 
Programs  are  also  underway,  oftentimes 
duplicating  each  other,  at  a  significant 
number  of  Federal  agencies.  The  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Environmental  Health 
Sciences,  the  National  Cancer  Institute, 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
the  National  Institute  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  are  all  in  the  midst 
of  testing  programs  for  dangeroiis 
substances. 

In  the  scientific  community  the  Food 


and  Drug  Administratkxi  has  persuaded 
numerous  organizations  to  undertake  a 
broad  spectrum  of  investigative  activities. 
The  highly  respected  National  Academy 
of  Science  conducted  its  first  in  a  series 
of  forum  seminars  on  toxicology  and  its 
effect  of  the  food  supply  this  past 
month — May  15,  1973.  The  New  York 
Academy  of  Science  held  a  major  meet- 
ing January  14  through  16,  1973,  while  a 
six  member  Subcommittee  on  Nonnu- 
tritive  Sweetners  recently  met  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  May  17  and  18,  1973.  This 
group's  next  meeting  is  in  progress  at 
this  very  moment.  Besides  the  previously 
mentioned,  two  new  organizations  have 
been  formed.  They  are  the  Citizens  Com- 
mi~>sion  on  Science,  Law,  and  the  Food 
Supply  and  a  nonprofit  corporation,  com- 
prised of  the  nutrition  foundation  and 
several  other  institutes,  funded  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation. 

I  emphasize  that  we  must  not  have  any 
further  Government  studies  on  the  Del- 
any  amendment  at  the  double  expense 
of  the  consumer's  pocketbook  and  his 
physical  well-being.  We  would  all  fare 
better  if  studies  ceased  or  were  curtailed 
and  the  law  enforced  against  dangerous 
cancer  causing  substances. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
would  accept  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  he  has  offered,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Delaney)  change  the  period  to  a  comma, 
and  add  the  following:  "but  such  lan- 
guage shall  not  restrict  existing  research 
efforts  or  assimilation  of  existing  devel- 
opments in  this  area." 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  very  happy  to  accept  the  amendment 
offeree'  by  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi to  the  amendment  I  have  offered, 
because  I  would  like  to  complete  all  of 
the  investigations  and  receive  final  re- 
ports, compile  them  all,  and  be  able  to 
take  some  definite  action. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  would  personally 
urge  that  the  House  would  accept  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Delaney)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  desire  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Delaney)? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED      BY      MR.      WHITTKN      TO 
THE  AMENDMEKT  OFFERED  BT   MR.  TKUkWI 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  WurrrxN  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oex^anst:  At  t&e 
end  of  the  Delaney  amendment,  cbauge  the 
period  to  a  comma,  and  add  the  following: 
'but  such  language  shall  not  restrict  extatlng 
research  efforts  or  the  assimUation  of  ezlEt- 
\xx%  developments  lu  this  area." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  MLssissippi  (Mr.  Whttten)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  <Mr.  Delantt^  . 


The  amendmoit  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Delaney),  as 
amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Food  and  Drug  AoMZHisxRanoM 

SALARIES  AND   EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  oth«r«'lae  pro- 
vided for,  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion In  can^ring  out  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Ckiemetic  Act  (21  UJS.C.  301  et  acq.)  the 
Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  (15  UfC. 
1451  eo  seq.).  the  Import  Milk  Act  (21  TJ.S.C. 
141  et  seq.),  the  Import  Tea  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
41  et  seq.),  the  Federal  Caustic  Poison  Act 
(44  Stat.  1406  et  «q.),  and  sections  301,  311, 
314,  351,  352,  354  through  SOOF.  and  3S1  of  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  241,  243, 
246,  262,  263.  263b  through  263n,  and  264), 
Indudinig  ptayment  in  advance  far  special 
tests  and  analyses  and  adverse  reaction  re- 
porting by  contract;  for  studies  of  new  de- 
velopments pertinent  to  food  and  drug  en- 
forcement operations;  for  payment  for  pub- 
lication of  technical  and  InfMTnatlonal  ma- 
terials in  professional  and  trade  journals;  for 
payment  of  salaries  and  expenses  for  services 
as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109  but  at  rates  for 
individuals  not  to  exceed  the  per  diem  rate 
equivalent  to  the  rate  for  GS-18;  for  rental 
of  special  purpose  space  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  elsewhere;  for  mtscellaneous  and 
emergency  expenses  of  enforcement  activities, 
authorized  or  aprpoved  by  the  Secretary  and 
to  be  accounted  for  solely  on  bis  certificate, 
not  to  exceed  910.000;  $153,140,000. 


AME1«SMENT   OFFERED    BT    VOL.    WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Whttten:  On 
page  44,  line  14,  after  the  semicolon,  strike 
out  "tlSS.UO.OOO"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$160,590,000". 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
amendments  will  provide  $2.8  million  for 
construction  of  a  new  toxicology  labora- 
tory at  the  National  Center  for  Toxico- 
logical  Research. 

These  amendments  are  offered  because 
of  additional  Information  which  has 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
since  the  bill  was  marked  up.  Quite 
frankly,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion in  the  hearings  before  the  commit- 
tee presented  only  skimpy  information 
on  the  need  for  this  facility. 

Laboratories  which  the  committee  had 
previously  approved  were  just  reaching 
completion,  and  it  was  the  committee's 
feeling  that  some  experience  should  be 
gained  with  these  laboratories  before 
proceeding  with  another  large  labora- 
tory. The  committee  did  approve  three 
small  laboratories  totaling  $1  million 
which  were  to  support  the  research  pro- 
gram already  imderway.  The  committee 
was  also  told  that  the  new  laboratory 
would  not  be  ready  until  Julv  of  1976  and 
felt  that  the  available  fimds  should  be 
used  for  the  more  urgent  problems  of 
food  inspection.  Finally,  the  committee 
was  afraid  that  construction  of  the  new 
laboratory  would  divert  scarce  scientific 
staff  from  the  basic  research  program. 

On  the  basis  of  the  additicmal  informa- 
tion now  available,  including  a  45-page 
Justlfkataon  from  the  Commissioner  of 


Food  and  Drugs,  the  committee  now  feels 
construction  of  the  laboratoi-y  is  merited 
and  that  the  FDA  will  be  able  to  manage 
simultaneously  the  existing  laboratories 
and  the  construction  of  the  new  labo- 
ratory. 

The  committee  has  never  opposed  the 
program  at  the  National  Center  for  Tox- 
icological  Research,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  bill  already  includes 
Sll  million  for  the  Center,  but  it  has  been 
concerned  that  the  program  develop  in 
an  orderly  manner. 

While  with  these  amendments  the 
committee  has  added  the  $2.8  million  as 
requested,  it  is  disappointed  about  the 
quality  of  the  presentations  to  the  com- 
mittee concerning  the  need  for  tl\e  labo- 
ratory, and  will  expect  any  future  re- 
quests for  laboratories  to  be  more  fully 
justified. 

The  amendments  only  add  $2,450,000 
to  the  bill  because  $350,000  in  unused 
funds  are  available  to  provide  the  total 
of  $2.8  million  requested. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  committee  for  inserting  these 
funds,  and  I  know  that  they  will  be 
wisely  spent. 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  to  pro- 
vide an  appropriation  of  $2.8  million  for 
the  construction  of  laboratory  faciUties 
at  the  National  Center  for  Toxicological 
Research  in  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

This  Center  is  making  a  wise  use  for 
peaceful  purposes  of  a  facility  originally 
designed  for  military  apphcation.  For 
that  reason,  the  Umited  number  of  lab- 
oratories available  were  not  designed  as 
typical  modern  toxicological  laboratories. 
They  were  built  to  contain  biological 
agents  and  protect  workers  from  ex- 
posure from  these  agents.  The  Center  is 
presently  doing  the  best  it  can,  by  reno- 
vation, to  make  the  labs  functional  for 
the  next  2-year  period  until  the  new  labs 
can  be  constructed. 

At  the  time  the  Center  was  estab- 
lished some  doubts  were  expressed  that 
it  would  be  able  to  recruit  top  people  in 
the  field.  They  have  attracted  such  peo- 
ple on  the  basis  of  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
gram, its  good  working  relationship  with 
the  University  of  Arkansas,  the  high 
quality  of  research  opportunity  which 
exists  there,  but  most  importantly  by  the 
knowledge  that  Congress  is  backing  the 
program. 

The  past  performance  of  this  Center 
fully  justifies  our  confidence  in  providing 
new  facilities  to  caiTy  forward  needed 
and  useful  progi-ams  of  the  Center. 

I  want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for  his  ef- 
forts in  support  of  this  amendment,  and 
for  the  careful  and  dedicated  work  which 
has  resulted  in  the  bill  which  is  before 
us  today. 

I  join  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 


in  supporting  this  amendment  and  in 
supporting  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

BUn-DINCS    AND    F.\C1LITIES 

For  construction,  repair,  improvement,  ex- 
tension, alteration,  and  purchase  of  fixed 
equipment  of  facilities  of  or  \ised  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  where  not  other- 
wise provided,  $2,550,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  and  to  be  derived  from 
funds  heretofore  appropriated  under  this 
appropriation  and  not  used;  and  for  nec- 
essary expenses  in  connection  with  "Salaries 
and  Expenses',  $5,450,000,  to  be  derived  from 
funds  heretofore  appropriated  under  this  ap- 
propriation and  not  used,  and  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  and  merged  with  the  fiscal  year 
1974  appropriation  for  "Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses". 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Whitten  :  Page 
44,  line  19,  after  the  comma,  strike  out  •2,- 
550,000  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  $5  mUlion, 
and  on  page  44,  line  22,  after  the  comma, 
strike  out  $5,450,000  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
$3  million. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mi-.  Chairman,  the 
early  explanation  applies  to  this  item, 
too. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CONSUMER     PRODUCT     SAFETY     COMMISSION 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  established  by 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  (Public 
Law  92-573 ) ,  including  hire  of  passenger  mo- 
tor vehicles  and  services  as  authorized  by  5 
U.S.C.  3109  but  at  rates  for  individuals  not 
to  exceed  the  per  diem  rate  equivalent  to  the 
rate  for  GS-18,  $30,900,000,  of  which  $6,885,- 
000  shall  be  placed  in  reserve  pending  deter- 
mination of  qualified  and  necessary  projects. 

POINT   OF   ORDER 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  on  the  language 
beginning  on  line  14,  which  states:  "of 
which  $6,885,000  shall  be  placed  in 
reserve  pending  determination  of  quali- 
fied and  necessary  projects." 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  reserve  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reserve  the  point  of  order. 

Ml-.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
was  discussed  somewhat  earlier.  Thf^ 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
is  one  that  many  people  in  the  United 
States  are  very  much  interested  in.  Four 
members  of  the  commission  were  ap- 
pointed and  sworn  in  about  30  minutes 
before  they  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee. Three  of  them  had  not  been  ap- 
pointed, so  the  Members  can  imagine 
the  situation  they  faced  and  that  we 
faced. 

About  75  percent  of  their  work  was  by 
transfer  from  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration and  other  agencies,  so  they 
were  not  wholly  inexperienced — except 
the  commission  was.  They  were  given 


an  awful  lot  of  additional  duties  and 
given  a  new  Commission,  and  they  want- 
ed to  add  a  lot  of  additional  features,  but 
at  that  time  they  did  not  have  a  plan. 
With  that  situation,  it  was  the  belief  of 
the  committee  that,  while  we  certainly 
did  not  want  to  be  in  the  position  of  re- 
straining or  holding  back  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission,  we  did 
realize  that  as  new  as  they  were,  they 
could  not  move  too  fast.  As  I  understand 
the  rule,  by  putting  in  $6,885,000  to  be 
released  later  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  committee,  we 
were  advised  that  the  money  would  be 
prorated  on  an  annual  basis,  and  that 
this  would  not  be  so  allocated  until  it 
was  actually  needed. 

I  can  assure  my  colleagues  here  that 
.«;o  far  as  this  committee  is  concerned, 
that  when  the  need  arises,  we  would  be 
ready  and  willing  to  release  anything 
that  is  needed. 

May  I  say  I  spoke  with  the  chairman 
of  the  commission,  Mr.  Simpson,  and  he 
is  perfectly  agreeable  with  the  provisions 
as  we  have  them.  I  think  it  is  in  the  ui- 
terest  of  good  government  and  of  the 
commission  to  keep  it  as  we  have  pro- 
vided. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause of  the  principle  involved  in  this 
matter,  and  because  of  the  importance 
of  maintaining  the  authority  of  the  com- 
mittee of  main  legislative  effect,  I  would 
be  constrained  not  to  agree  with  my  col- 
league to  withdraw  the  point  of  order. 

I  am  prepared  to  argue  on  the  point 
of  order  or  I  am  prepared  to  agree  by 
unanimous  consent  to  strike  the  language 
which  I  read,  in  which  event  I  would  not 
urge  the  point  of  order,  but  I  do  not 
withdraw  it  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  to  my  friend  I  am  going  to  save  him 
from  himself,  because  when  the  old  sec- 
tion went  out,  they  have  no  money,  and 
certainly  I  would  not  want  that  and 
he  would  not  either,  so  I  would  agree  to 
the  unanimous-consent  request  that  the 
limitation  be  withdrawn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  Chair 
understand  that  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  is  asking  imanimous  consent 
or  offering  an  amendment? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  understood  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  would 
substitute  a  request  that  would  strike 
after  the  figure  "$30,900,000",  the  re- 
mainder of  the  language,  that  it  would 
be  unanimously  withdrawn,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  would  agree. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  that  were  done 
I  would  withdraw  my  point  of  order  but 
not  until  it  were  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  asks  unanimous  consent  that 
the  language  appearing  on  page  45,  be- 
ginning in  line  14  with  the  words  "of 
which"  and  continuing  down  through 
line  16  be  stricken  and  a  period  sub- 
stituted at  the  end  of  the  figure 
"$30,900,000." 

Is  there  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

"There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  specified  lan- 
guage is  then  stricken  and  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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FEDEBAL    TKAOE    COMMISSION 

For  necessary  expenses  of  tbe  Federal  Trade 
Coonmisslou,  Including  uniforms  or  allow- 
fiHces  therefor,  as  authorized  by  5  U.SX!. 
5901-5902,  services  as  authorized  by  5  US.C. 
3109.  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles,  and 
not  to  exceed  $1 ,500  for  official  reception  and 
rspresentatlou  expenses,  $29,000,000. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MK.     ECKRARDT 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eckhardt: 
Amend  H.R.  8619  at  page  45  by  striking  the 
period  and  substituting  a  seml-colon  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  line  23.  the  following: 
"and  an  additional  amount  of  $2,600,000  for 
the  said  necesssiry  expenses,  none  of  which 
latter  sum  shall  be  expended  for  purposes 
other  than  the  establisbiueat  of  such  a  fed- 
eral energy  Investigation  task  force  for  the 
Investigation  of  the  energy  crisis  as  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  may,  under  siich  au- 
thority as  It  has  under  existing  law,  elect 
to  establish." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  resen-e 
a  point  of  order  on  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  resenes  a  point  of  oi'der. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eck- 
hardt) is  recognized  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  tlie 
investigation  and  testimony  to  date 
which  has  been  made  concerning  the 
energy  crisis  has  raided  serious  conflicts 
about  tiie  current  situation.  Evidence 
points  to  a  general  petroleum  crisis  or 
an  impending  one  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  that  demand  may  outsti'ip  oil 
refining  capacity  either  later  this  sum- 
mer or  early  next  year.  Conflicting  testi- 
mony points  to  the  probability  of  a  severe 
heating  oil  shortage  this  winter.  Hun- 
dreds, possibly  thousands  of  small  brand 
and  independent  service  stations  are  be- 
ing curtailed  in  their  fuel  supply  or  com- 
pletely cut  off.  Significant  dislocations 
of  major  oil  company  nathdi-awals  from 
various  geographic  areas  are  in  process. 

Incidentally,  in  the  Port  of  Houston 
the  stevedoring  companies  have  been  de- 
nied diesel  fuel  and  gasoline  until  they 
raised  such  protest  that  the  refineries 
permitted  them  to  have  some. 

Significant  anticompetitive  market 
structural  changes  are  occurring  at  a 
rate  that  is  accelerating.  There  is  signifi- 
cant consumer  confusion  as  to  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  shortage.  There  is  wide- 
spread consimier  belief — ^Mr.  Chairman, 
if  my  colleagues  are  not  concerned  about 
the  fuel  crisis  we  can  curtail  this,  but  I 
would  like  order,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  com- 
plete my  statement.  I  consider  it  a  rather 
serious  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman's 
point  is  well  taken.  The  Committee  will 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may 
say  this  is  an  amendment  that  is  being 
considered  on  the  Senate  side  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  a  similai*  bill.  It  is  true  how- 
ever that  a  study  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  is  due  around  the  first  part 
of  July. 

When  that  study  comes  in,  we  may 
have  sufficient  information,  but  I  seri- 
ously doubt  it. 

The  reason  for  inU'oducing  this  amend- 
ment at  this  time  Is  for  the  purpose  of 


being  assured  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  will  have  the  resources  to 
properly  study  the  crisis.  I  know  that 
this  question  was  raised  before  tiie  ap- 
propriations subcommittee.  The  subcom- 
mittee very  properly  eluded  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  for  not  being  more 
piompt  in  making  their  report.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  committee  in  that  re- 
spect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely  urge  this  as 
a  means  of  further  strengthening  such 
investigation. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  . 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agi-ee 
with  what  my  colleague  from  Texas  says, 
otherwise  I  would  have  to  make  a  point 
of  oi-der,  but  I  am  in  favor  of  what  the 
gentleman  seeks  to  do. 

We  have  the  biggest  investigation  in 
the  histoiy  of  the  F'ederal  Trade  Com- 
mission in  this  area.  It  is  due  July  1. 
I  just  do  not  think  we  sliould  give  them 
additional  money  at  this  time.  We  should 
wait  and  see  how  the  current  study  turns 
out. 

I  would  hope,  and  I  cei'tainly  can  as- 
sure Uie  gentleman  that  we  will  follow 
it  up,  but  I  hope  he  will  withdraw  his 
amendment  and  not  compel  us  to  have  to 
insist  upon  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
tmderstand  correctly,  do  I  not,  that  if 
such  an  amendment  should  come  in  on 
the  Senate  side,  the  chances  ai-e  very 
strong  the  report  will  be  before  the  com- 
mittee before  the  conference? 

Mi'.  WHITTEN.  We  have  been  prom- 
ised that  it  would  come  in  by  July  1. 
I  doubt  if  we  will  have  completed  the 
conference  by  then,  and  certainly  the 
situation  would  be  considered  In  any 
conference  we  have.  But  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  this  report  Is  badly 
needed.  The  information  is  needed,  and 
if  it  is  insufficient,  I  will  join  with  him  in 
seeing  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion will  go  forward  with  additional 
studies. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
delighted  to  hear  this.  I  imderstand  the 
chairman  was  involved  in  this,  the  re- 
port was  somewhat  impeded  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  not  agreeing  to  subpena 
power  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  has  been  one  of 
the  problems  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion has  had  in  the  conduct  of  its 
Investigation. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  we  do  receive  a 
leport  and  if  it  does  appear  necessai^y 
that  further  efforts  should  be  made  to 
fully  investigate  this  crisis,  I  would  as- 
sume that  the  conferees  from  the  House 
would  certainly  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  matter  at  that  time. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Most  serious  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  this  goes  to  the  whole 
committee.  As  ttie  gentleman  no  doubt 
found  when  he  read  the  hearings,  when 


the  Federal  Trade  Commission  was  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  we  asked  them 
very  sharp  questions  on  what  they  were 
doing  in  regard  to  the  energy  crisis  and 
got  the  clear  assumnce  from  them  that 
they  were  moving  with  all  haste.  I  think 
ic  is  the  feeling  of  the  committee  that 
it  should  be  done  and  it  is  being  done. 
If  the  report  is  not  forthcoming  by  tlie 
first  of  July,  the  House  conferees  will  be 
wholeheartedly  behind  the  idea  of  add- 
ing the  funds  to  expedite  it. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. It  is  certainly  true  that  he  asked 
the  sharpest  of  questions,  and  I  appre- 
ciate this  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  these  statements 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
amendment  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  thei-e  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  i-eading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  tliat  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

TTie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Wright,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Hotise  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  committee, 
having  had  mider  consideration  the  bill 
(HJl.  8619)  making  appropriations  for 
Agriculture-Environmental  and  Consiun- 
er  Protection  progi-am  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30,  1974,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  sundry  amend- 
ments, with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  and  all 
amendments  thei'eto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  amendment.  If  not,  the 
Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  tliird  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  tlie 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  tbe  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

•Hie  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  nottfy  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeoB  304,  nays  3, 
not  voting  126,  as  follows: 
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[RoU  No.  230] 

YEAS— 304 

Abdnor 

Fulton 

Obey 

AbEug 

Caydos 

O'Brien 

Addabbo 

Gettys 

O'Hara 

Alexander 

Gil  man 

O'NeUl 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Ginn 

Passman 

Andrews. 

Goldwater 

Patten 

N.Dak. 

Gonzalez 

Perkins 

AunnnTiio 

GoodllDg 

Pickle 

Archer 

Grasso 

Pike 

Arends 

Gray 

Poage 

Baker 

Green,  Oreg. 

Podell 

Barrett 

Green,  Pa. 

Powell.  Ohio 

Beard 

Gross 

Preyer 

Bennett 

Grover 

Price,  ni. 

Bergland 

Gubser 

Price,  Ter, 

BevlU 

Guyer 

Quie 

Biaggl 

Haley 

QuUlen 

Blester 

Hamilton 

Railsback 

Blackburn 

Hammer- 

RandaU 

Boland 

schmldt 

Rangel 

Boiling 

Hanley 

Rees 

Bo  wen 

Hanrahan 

Hegula 

Brademas 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Reuss 

Brasco 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Rhodes 

Bray 

Harrington 

Rle^e 

Breaux 

Hastings 

Rlnaldo 

Brlnklcy 

Hechler,  V?.  Va, 

.  Roberts 

Brooks 

Heinz 

Robinson.  Va. 

Broomfleld 

HelstoskI 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Brotzman 

Henderson 

Rodlno 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hicks 

Roe 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hillls 

Rogers 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hinshaw 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

Hogan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Buchanan 

Holifleld 

Rose 

Burke,  Fla. 

Holtzman 

Rosenthal 

Burke,  Mass. 

Horton 

Rostenkowskl 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Hosmer 

Rou.sh 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Howard 

Roy 

Burton 

Hunt 

Ruth 

Butler 

Hutchinson 

St  Germain 

Byron 

Jarman 

Sandman 

Camp 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Sarasin 

Carney,  Ohio 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Sarbanes 

Carter 

Jones.  Ala. 

Satterfield 

Casey.  Tex. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Saylor 

Cederberg 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Scherle 

Chamberlain 

Jordan 

Schroeder 

Chappell 

Karth 

Sebellus 

Chlsholm 

Kazen 

Seiberllng 

Clancy 

Keating 

Shipley 

Clark 

Ketchum 

Shoup 

Clausen, 

Koch 

Shrlver 

Don  H. 

Kuykendall 

Shuster 

Clawson,  Del 

Kyros 

Skubitz 

Clay 

Latta 

Smith.  Iowa 

Cleveland 

Lehman 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Cochran 

Lent 

Spence 

Cohen 

Long,  La. 

Staggers 

Collier 

Long.  Md. 

Stanton. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Lott 

J.WlUiam 

Conte 

Lujan 

Stanton. 

Corman 

McClory 

James  V. 

Cotter 

McCollister 

Steed 

Cronin 

McCormack 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Daniel.  Dan 

McEwen 

Stokes 

Daniel.  Robert 

McFall 

Stubblefldd 

W..  Jr. 

McKay 

Stuckey 

Davis.  Ga. 

McKinney 

Studds 

Davis.  S.C. 

McSpadden 

Sullivan 

Davis,  Wis. 

Madden 

Symington 

de  la  Garza 

Madigan 

Talcott 

Delaney 

Mahon 

Taylor,  NO. 

DeUenback 

BCann 

Teague.  Calif. 

Delluma 

Maraziti 

Thomson,  WU. 

Dennis 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Thone 

Derwlnskl 

Martin.  N.C. 

Thornton 

Devine 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Tlernan 

Dickinson 

Matsunaga 

Towel  1,  Nev. 

Diggs 

Mazzoll 

Udall 

Dlngell 

Meeds 

XJllman 

Donobue 

Melcber 

Vander  Jagt 

Dorn 

Mezvinsky 

Vanlk 

Downing 

Mlchti 

Veysey 

Drlnan 

MUford 

Vlgorlto 

Dulskl 

Miller 

Waggonner 

Duncan 

MInish 

Walsh 

duPont 

Mink 

Wampler 

Eckhardt 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Ware 

Esch 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Whalen 

Esiileman 

Mizell 

White 

Evans.  Colo. 

Moakley 

Whltehurst 

Evins,  Tenu. 

MoUohan 

Whitten 

Findley 

Montgomery 

WidnaU 

Flood 

Morgan 

Williams 

Frtey 

Murphy,  m. 

Wright 

Ford.  Gtn\A  R 

,.  Myers 

Wyatt 

Ford, 

Natcher 

Wylie 

WllUam  D. 

Nedzl 

Wyman 

Fountain 

Nelsen 

Yatea 

Frellnghuysen 

NlchoU 

Yatron 

Frenzel 

Nix 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Ga. 

Young.  Tex. 

Zlon 

Young,  ni. 

Zablocki 
NAYS— 3 

Crane 

Fascell 

Wolff 

NOT  VOTINO— 126 

AdJims 

Gibbons 

Patman 

Anderson. 

Grimths 

Pepper 

Calif. 

Gude 

Pettis 

Anderson,  III. 

Gunter 

Peyser 

Armstrong 

Hanna 

Prltchard 

Asbbrook 

Harsba 

Rarick 

Ashley 

Harvey 

Held 

Aspin 

Hawkins 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Badlllo 

Hays 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Bafalls 

Hebcrt 

Rousselot 

Bell 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Roybiri 

Bingham 

Holt 

Runnels 

Blatnik 

Huber 

Ruppe 

Hoggs 

Hudnut 

Ryan 

Breckinridge 

Hungate 

SchneebeU 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Ichord 

Sikes 

Burgener 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Slsk 

Burke,  Calif. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Slack 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Kastenmeler 

Snyder 

CoUins,  111. 

Kemp 

Stark 

Conable 

King 

Steele 

Conlan 

Kluczynskl 

Steelman 

Conyers 

Landgrebe 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Coughliu 

lAndrum 

Stephens 

Culver 

Lesgett 

Stratton 

*^nielK. 

Litton 

Symms 

DomlnlckV. 

McCloskey 

Taylor,  Mo. 

anielson 

McDade 

Teague,  Tex. 

Denholm 

Macdonald 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Dent 

Mallllard 

Treen 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mallary 

Van  Deerlin 

Edwards,  Calif. 

.  Mathls,Ga. 

Waldie 

EUberg 

Mayne 

Wiggins 

Erleubom 

Metcalfe 

Wilson,  Boh 

Fish 

Mills.  Ark. 

Wilson, 

Fisher 

Minshall.  Ohio 

Charles  H.. 

Flowers 

Moorbead, 

Calif. 

Flynt 

Calif. 

WUson, 

Forsythe 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Charles,  Tex. 

Fraser 

Mosher 

Winn 

Frey 

Moss 

Wydler 

Froehlich 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Young,  Fla. 

Fuqua 

Owens 

Young,  S.C. 

Giaimo 

Parris 

Zwacb 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  followuig 
pairs: 

Mr.  Uebert  with  Mr.  Macdonald. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Stark  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Mall- 
llard. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Froehlich. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Il- 
linois. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  Erleubom. 

Mr.  Ounter  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.   Pepper  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Coughiin. 

Mr.  Boncalio  of  Wyoming  vrith  Mr.  Con- 
lan. 

Mr.  Ikfathls  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Minshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  with  Mr.  Broyhill  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Moeher. 

Mr.  Domlnick  V.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Forsythe. 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  EUberg  with  Mr.  Harsha, 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Peysar. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Bafalis. 

Mr.  Giaimo  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Mallary. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Kemp. 

Mr.  MetcaUe  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mrs.  Grlffths  with  Mr.  Qude. 


Mr,  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Prltchard. 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  Hudnut. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Taylor  of 
Missouri. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Huber. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Schneebeli. 

Mr.  Sisk  with  Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr.  Wig- 
gins. 

Mr.  Teagtie  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Stelger  of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Aspin  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  wltU  Mr. 
Steele. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Slack. 

Mr.  Waldie  with  Mr.  Owens. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  CaUforula  with  Mr.  Rous- 
selot. 

Mr.  Young  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Treen. 

Mr.  Badlllo  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Kastenmeler  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Parrla. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Symms. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  CharlM 
Wilson  of  Texas. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  WHl'l"l"h"N.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  In- 
clude extianeous  material  on  the  bill 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  7645.  DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 
AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJl.  7645)  au- 
thorizing appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  irom  Penn- 
sylvaiiia?  The  Chair  heai-s  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees :  Messrs. 
Hays,  Moigan,  Zablocki,  Mailliard,  and 
Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

iMr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  tlie 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  O'Neill),  the  program  for 
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the  rest  of  this  week,  if  any,  and  the 
program  scheduled  for  next  week. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  will  yield,  may 
I  say  that  we  have  completed  our  pro- 
gram for  this  week.  The  program  for  the 
week  of  June  18,  1973,  is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  the  Consent  Calendar,  and 
suspensions,  and  there  are  no  bills. 

W2  will  take  up  H.R.  8658,  District  of 
Columbia  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1974,  to  be  followed  by  H.R.  8152,  law 
enforcement  assistance  amendments. 

We  will  conclude  the  consideration  of 
this  bill  that  started  yesterday. 

On  Tuesday,  we  will  have  the  Private 
Calendar,  and  the  following  suspensions: 

House  Joint  Resolution  499,  Commis- 
sion on  the  Bankruptcy  Laws; 

H.R.  689,  misuse  of  names  in  collecting 
debts; 

H.R.  5157,  Canton  Island  contracts; 

H.R.  8537,  Dependents  Assistance  Act; 

H.R.  6129,  trust  territories  authoriza- 
tion; 

H.R.  6338,  water  resources  planning 
authorization;  and 

H.R.  7127,  historical  preservation  au- 
thorization. 

Following  that  we  will  take  up  H.R. 
5464,  saline  water  program  authoriza- 
tion, with  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of 
debate,  and  H.R.  5094,  deputy  U.S.  mar- 
shals reclassification,  with  an  open  rule 
and  1  hour  of  debate. 

For  Wednesday  and  Thursday  we  will 
take  up  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1974; 

H.R.  7824,  Legal  Services  Corporation 
Act,  with  an  open  rule  and  2  hours  of 
debate; 

H.R.  8662,  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
authorization,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted;  and 

H.R.  8510,  National  Science  Foimda- 
tion  authorization,  subject  to  a  rule  be- 
ing granted. 

On  Friday  there  will  be  the  appropri- 
ations for  fiscal  year  1974  for  HUD, 
space  science,  and  veterans  appropri- 
ations. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time,  and  any  further  program 
will  be  announced  later. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY, 
JUNE   18,   1973 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  of 
next  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENT   NIXON   ACCEPTS   CON- 
GRESSIONAL CALL  FOR  FREEZE 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  surpris- 
ingly the  President  has  in  part  embraced 
the  very  action  which  his  administration 
fought  so  bitterly  when  it  was  proposed 
in  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  3  months  ago. 

But  the  freeze  which  the  President  an- 
nounced last  night  ^s  limited  and  the  real 
test  is  what  the  administration  does 
about  long-range  economic  solutions 
during  this  cooling-oflf  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that  interest 
rates  and  rents  are  left  untouched  is 
more  evidence  that  the  President  still 
does  not  fully  grasp  the  economic  real- 
ities facing  the  American  consumer— ^ 
or  at  least,  the  less  affluent  consumer.  In- 
terest rates  have  skyrocketed  under 
phase  ni  and  the  prime  rate,  alone,  is 
up  25  percent  since  January  1.  These  in- 
creases have  priced  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans out  of  decent  housing  and  have 
contributed  to  price  increases  across  the 
entire  range  of  consumer  goods. 

Many  of  the  economic  problems  which 
the  President  addressed  Wednesday 
night  could  have  been  avoided  if  the  ad- 
ministration had  not  unleashed  its 
strong-arm  lobbying  efforts  to  defeat  the 
Democrat's  controls  measure  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  April  16. 

Since  the  controls  legislation  was  de- 
feated in  April,  prices  have  continued 
to  rise  at  an  annual  rate  of  24  percent 
and  the  program  announced  Wednesday 
makes  no  attempt  to  roll  back  the  ad- 
ministration's mistakes.  There  is  no  es- 
caping the  fact  that  the  President  is 
freezing  prices  at  unconscionable  levels. 

The  freeze  will  be  meaningless  unless 
there  is  basic  economic  reform  and  a 
restoration  of  confidence  in  the  admin- 
istration's ability  to  deal  with  tough  eco- 
nomic problems.  The  track  record  does 
not  inspire  confidence. 

On  January  11,  phase  III  was  an- 
noimced  amidst  much  fanfare  and  re- 
peatedly the  President's  economic  ad- 
visors assured  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  that  the  program  was 
working  In  accordance  with  the  game 
plan.  Two  and  one-half  months  later, 
the  President  was  forced  to  go  on  na- 
tional television  to  repair  some  of  the 
more  obvious  failures  and  once  again  we 
were  jawboned  by  public  relations  assur- 
ances which  had  little  substance  behind 
them. 

Last  night — 2!-.  months  later — the 
President  again  returns  to  national  tele- 
vision with  still  another  program  and  this 
time  we  can  only  hope  that  there  is  more 
than  public  relations  window  dressing 
behind  this  effort. 

The  President  has  just  about  used  up 
the  credibility  that  any  Chief  Executive 
can  generate  in  national  television  ap- 
pearances and  now  the  administration  is 
faced  with  the  need  for  hard  action. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Congress  stands 
ready  to  give  legislative  backing  to 
stronger  economic  action.  However,  this 
is  a  two-way  street  and  I  hope  we  can 
gain  some  assurances  that  the  adminis- 


tration will  no  longer  engage  in  the  blind 
partisanship  which  led  to  the  defeat  of 
the  controls  legislation  in  April.  I  think 
it  is  very  important  that  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  maintain  a  close 
oversight  on  the  entire  economic  stabil- 
ization program  and  that  the  Congress 
be  ready  to  step  in  where  the  President 
falters.  We  cannot  afford  more  mistakes 
like  phase  III. 


REMARKS  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX  ON  INTRODUC- 
■nON  OF  BILL  TO  ENABLE  THE 
UNITED  STATES  TO  CONTRIBUTE 
ITS  SHARE  TO  EXPENSES  OF  ICCS 

(Mr.  NIX  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing, by  request,  a  bill  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  contribute  its  share 
of  the  expenses  of  the  International  Com- 
mission of  Control  and  Supervision  as 
provided  in  article  14  of  the  Protocol 
concerning  the  said  Commission  to  the 
Agreement  on  Ending  the  War  and  Re- 
storing Peace  in  Vietnam. 

The  draft  legislation  was  received  by 
the  House  from  the  Department  of  State 
on  May  21,  1973,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  subse- 
quently referred  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  for  appropriate 
action.    ■ 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  place  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  Executive  communication  and  draft 
legislation  transmitted  therein: 

Department  or  State, 
Washington,  D.C..  May  18, 1973. 
Hon.  C.^RL  Albert, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  for  consideration  by  the  Congress 
a.  draft  bill  to  enable  the  United  States  to 
contribute  Its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the 
International  Commission  of  Control  and 
Supervision  In  Vietnam. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  implement 
the  Agreement  of  January  27,  1973  on  End- 
ing the  War  and  Restoring  Peace  In  Vietnam. 
Article  18  of  that  Agreement  established  an 
International  Commission,  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  Canada,  Hungary,  Indonesia 
and  Poland,  and  Imposed  significant  re- 
sponsibilities upon  that  Commission  for 
supervision  of  many  important  aspects  of 
the  Agreement,  Including  the  ceasefire,  the 
return  of  prisoners,  and  the  conduct  of  elec- 
,tions.  A  protocol  to  the  Agreement  specifies 
that  each  of  the  four  parties  to  the  Agree- 
ment will  defray  twenty-three  per  cent  of 
:the  Commission's  costs  and  that  each  of 
the  four  Commission  members  will  contrlb- 
lUte  two  per  cent. 

I  The  enclosed  draft  bill  would  authorize 
the  appropriation  to  the  Department  of  State 
of  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the 
United  States'  share  of  the  Conamlssion's 
expenses  under  the  formula  contained  In  the 
relevant  protocol  to  the  Paris  Agreement. 
The  proposed  legislation  is  virtually  iden- 
tical to  Public  Law  8a-468,  which  authorized 
appropriations  for  United  States  contribu- 
tions to  the  International  Commission  lor 
Supervision  and  Control  In  Lacs.  Because 
the  U.S.  financial  responsibility  under  the 
Agreement  is  expressed  as  a  percentage  of 
an  unknown  total.  It  would  not  be  practi- 
cable to  specify  a  dollar  amount  In  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  It  is  estimated,  however. 
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that  United  States  contributions  to  the 
Commission  during  the  fiscal  year  1974  will 
not  exceed  $4,800,000.  After  enactment  of 
the  blU  It  Is  our  plan  to  seek  1974  appropria- 
tions for  U.S.  contributions  to  the  Commis- 
sion under  the  Department  of  State  Appro- 
priation Act  heading  "Contributions  to  In- 
ternational Organizations,"  which  Is  appli- 
cable to  organizations  for  which  contribu- 
tions have  been  authorized  by  treaty  or  Act 
of  Congress. 

The  strengthening  of  the  role  of  the  In- 
ternational Commission  of  Control  and  Su- 
pervision and  the  assurance  that  It  would 
have  sufficient  personnel  to  perform  Its  func- 
tions were  major  objectives  of  the  United 
States  In  the  final  round  of  negotiations 
leading  to  the  January  27  Agreement.  Our 
continued  commitment  to  an  effective  In- 
ternational commission  will  be  an  essential 
Ingredient  in  the  realization  of  a  lasting 
peace  In  Indochina,  Accordingly,  we  urge 
that  the  Congress  give  the  proposed  legis- 
lation early  and  favorable  consideration. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  enactment  of  the  enclosed  draft 
bill  would  be  In  accord  with  the  President's 
program. 

Sincerely, 

Marshall  Wright, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional Relations. 

H.R.  8732 
A  bin  to  enable  the  United  States  to  con- 
tribute Its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the 
International  CommlsslMi  of  Control  and 
Supervision  as  provided  In   Article  14  of 
the  Protocol  concerning  the  said  Commis- 
sion to  the  Agreement  on  Ending  the  War 
and  Be&torlitg  Peace  In  Vietnam 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Atnerica  la  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  State  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  from  time  to  time  for  the  pay- 
ment by  the  United  States  of  its  share  of 
the  expenses  of  the  International  Commis- 
sion of  Control  and  Supervision  as  provided 
In  Article  14  of  the  Protocol  concerning  the 
Bald  Commission  to  the  Agreement  on  Ending 
the   War  and  Restoring  Peace  in  Vietnam 
dated  January  27, 1973. 


to  make  way  for  a  crash  grain  haul  to  the 
ports. 

The  only  thing  the  American  people 
know  for  sure  about  this  deal  is  that  we 
got  took. 

And  the  President  cant  shift  the 
blame  for  that  blunder  by  appealing  to 
Congress  for  export  quota  authority. 

If  he  wants  to  do  business  with  Secre- 
tary Brezhnev,  the  President  is  going  to 
have  to  be  a  better  horse  trader. 


MAJORITY  LEADER  THOMAS  P. 
O'NEILL.  JR.,  SAYS  PRESIDENT 
NIXON  IS  GOING  TO  HAVE  TO  BE 
A  BETTER  HORSE  TRADER  WITH 
SOVIET  UNION 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
Secretary  Brezhnev  of  the  Soviet  Union 
begins  a  visit  to  the  United  States  In 
which  he  will  talk  trade  with  President 
Nixon. 

It  is  entirely  appropriate  that  we  ex- 
plore all  avenues  of  peaceful  cooperation 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  But  I  hope  the 
President  doesnt  get  us  into  another  deal 
like  the  grain  sale  last  year  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  whole  story  of  that  sale  still  has 
never  been  revealed  to  the  public.  We 
still  doa't  know  how  much  it  cost  the 
American  people — first  as  taxpayers  sub- 
sidizing tluit  sale  and  then  as  consumers 
paying  inflated  prices  for  the  grain  that 
was  left  and  for  meat. 

On  top  of  all  that  we  suffered  a  costly 
dislocation  of  our  freight  transportation 
system:  It  had  to  hold  up  everything  else 


CHAIRMAN  BREZHNEVS  VISIT 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ne^t  week 
marks  the  begiiming  of  Chairman  Leo- 
nid Brezhnev's  visit  to  the  United  States. 

The  timing  of  his  visit  is  indeed  for- 
tuitous, for  the  United  States  is  cm-rently 
on  the  brink  of  adopting  an  entirely  new 
economic  policy  which  may  have  far- 
ranging  effects  on  any  trade  agreements 
we  now  make  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Ad- 
ditionally, it  is  well  known  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  some  U.S.  corporations  have 
just  reached  an  agreement  for  the  sale 
of  natural  gas  produced  in  Siberia. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  in  £in  ideal  bargaining  posi- 
tion. Each  has  something  the  other 
wants.  The  Soviets'  interest  in  the  United 
States  is  primarily  a  commercial  one.  We 
have  wheat,  we  have  com  and  other 
grs^s,  we  have  a  vast  and  rich  tech- 
nology to  offer  them.  They  have  great 
mineral  and  natural  gas  deposits  which 
the  United  States,  as  the  world's  fore- 
most consumer,  is  particularly  inter- 
ested in.  But  they  have  something  else 
that  the  United  States  wants:  ;reedom 
for  thousands  of  Jews  seeking  the  right 
to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

We  have  heard  much  in  the  last  few 
months  of  how  restrictions  have  been 
eased.  The  exit  tax  has  been  suspended, 
and  supposedly  more  Jews  than  ever  have 
been  given  permission  to  leave  Russia 
for  Israel  or  the  United  States.  But  these 
stories  do  not  accurately  reflect  the  true 
state  of  affairs  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Yes. 
the  exit  tax  has  been  suspended,  and  the 
rate  of  emigration  has  increased.  But 
there  is  still  harassment  of  those  wish- 
ing to  leave,  and  there  are  no  guarantees 
that  the  exit  tax  will  not  be  reinstituted 
once  the  Russians  have  their  coveted 
tiade  concessions. 

In  bargaining  with  Chairman  Brezhnev, 
I  hope  that  President  Nixon  wiH  remem- 
ber that  the  Soviets  need  us  more  than 
we  need  them.  There  is  no  economic  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained  from  waiving  the 
debts  that  the  Russian  Government  in- 
curred during  World  War  II.  It  is  unclear 
just  how  much  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union 
will  ease  our  balance  of  trade  deficit, 
since  most  of  the  money  they  will  use  to 
pay  UJS.  companies  with  will  come  from 
the  U.S.  Government  in  the  form  of 
loans.  They  have  little  if  anything  to  of- 
fer us  in  the  area  of  consumer  goods  or 
industrial  equipment.  The  natural  gas 
deal  has  gene  through  without  any  spe- 
cial trade  sigreements,  nor  should  such 
trade  agreements  be  necessary  in  these 
days  of  fuel  shortages. 


We  are  in  a  imiquely  strong  bargain- 
ing position  with  Chairman  Brezhnev, 
and  what  we  do  now  will  be  remembered 
as  an  act  either  of  great  moral  courage 
or  one  of  unforgivable  weakness.  It  is 
not  simply  a  question  of  making  the 
rights  of  Russian  Jews  a  bargaining 
point.  There  are  many  foreigners  in  the 
Soviet  Union  who  are  suffering  from  the 
ofiBcial  harassment  so  favored  by  the 
KGB  and  other  branches  of  the  Soviet 
Govenunent.  If  the  Soviet  Union  wishes 
to  expand  its  trade  connections  with  tl« 
United  States,  that  will  mean  a  greater 
influx  of  Americans  into  Russia,  bring- 
ing with  them  their  culture  and  their  lit- 
erature. The  Russians,  if  they  are  to  de- 
rive the  full  benefit  of  these  agreements, 
will  have  to  ease  restrictioos  on  foreign- 
ers and  Western  literature — including 
newspapers  and  books — if  foreigners  are 
to  freely  carry  on  business  in  Russia. 

There  was  a  recent  report  on  the  New 
York  Times  of  iiacreased  restrictions  on 
foreigners  in  Russia.  The  specific  inci- 
dent was  one  in  which  foreigners  were 
prevented  from  going  to  a  beach  which, 
up  until  a  lew  daj-s  ago,  they  had  been 
using  regularly.  Suddenly,  the  Russian 
Government  decided  that  the  regula- 
tions were  too  lax  and  now  the  beach  is 
restricted  to  Russians  c«Jy.  This  is  a 
small  incident,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  part 
of  a  growing  pattern  of  harassment  of 
foreigners. 

On  a  simply  moral  level.  President 
Nixon  has  an  obligation  to  assure  not 
only  himself,  but  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  the  Soviets  are  genuinely 
changing  their  policy  toward  the  Jews. 
The  President  is  well  aware  of  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  on  this  issue.  &zable 
majorities  of  both  Houses  have  joined  in 
cosponsorship  of  the  "Freedom  of  Emi- 
gration Act."  and  we  are  committed  to 
its  passage.  It  is  unconscionable  for  a 
government  to  deny  its  citizens  their 
basic  rights,  particularly  the  right  to 
freely  emigrate.  There  can  be  no  reason 
for  denying  Soviet  Jews  the  right  to  emi- 
grate other  than  to  carry  out  a  program 
of  cultural  genocide  and  official  anti- 
Semitism. 

These  are  strong  words,  but  how  else 
is  one  to  explain  Soviet  attitudes  toward 
Jews  seeking  permission  to  emigrate? 
Living  in  Russia,  they  are  not  allowed  to 
freely  practice  their  religion.  Should 
they  try  to  do  so,  or  try  to  leave  for  a 
coimtry  where  they  may  do  so  freely, 
they  suffer  all  manner  of  torments,  from 
loss  of  their  jobs  and  hability  to  arrest 
for  "parasitism,"  to  total  social  ostra- 
cism, and  even  to  arrest  and  deportation 
to  camps  in  Siberia. 

The  Russians  deny  time  and  again 
that  there  is  no  "Jewish  problem"  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  cite  time  and  again 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  law  on  the  books 
in  Russia  that  prevents  anyone  from 
leaving  the  country,  as  long  as  the  de- 
parture is  "justified."  But  they  go  to  the 
gieatest  lengths  imaginable  to  find  rea- 
sons why  no  justification  can  be  found. 
Until  recently,  knowledge  of  "military 
secrets"  was  the  excuse  used  to  keep  en- 
tire families  from  emigiating  when  only 
one  member  of  the  family  had  been  in 
the  armed  services,  and  at  an  extremely 
low  rank,  at  that.  Now,  tlie  excuse  given 
for  denying  exit  visas  to  intellectuals. 
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scientists,  and  Jewish  activists  is  that 
they  have  skills  which  are  needed  by  the 
state,  and  that  they  are  too  highly  quali- 
fied to  be  permitted  to  leave.  This  is  tlie 
excuse  given  to  those  who  have  lost  their 
jobs  because  they  sought  permission  to 
emigrate.  K  they  are  too  higlily  sicilled 
to  leave,  then  why  are  they  so  easily  dis- 
pensable from  their  work? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  let  morality 
and  human  dignity  be  abandoned  in  the 
blind  chase  after  profits.  We  would  be 
doing  a  disservice  to  ourselves  and  the 
people  we  represent  if  we  grant  trade 
concessions  to  the  Soviet  Union  without 
winning  concessions  from  them  in  turn. 
Merely  waiving  the  enforcement  of  the 
exit  tax  is  not  enough  of  a  concession,  for 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  it  will  be  re- 
imposed.  Remember  '.  hat — suspension 
does  not  mean  permanence. 

The  President  knows  what  the  Rus- 
sians want  from  him,  and  he  knows  what 
the  American  people,  through  their 
Representatives  and  Senators,  want  from 
the  Russians.  In  his  negotiations  with 
Chairman  Brezhnev,  I  wish  him  success. 
I  fervently  hope  that  we  can  reach  the 
kind  of  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
that  will  result  in  lasting  peace  and  an 
end  to  the  ever  greater  spending  on 
weaponry  that  has  characterized  both 
nations'  economies  for  so  long.  But  at  the 
same  time  I  hope  that  President  Nixon 
will  not  forget  the  simple  moral  issue  of 
freedom  in  the  Soviet  Union — freedom 
for  those  foreign  citizens  who  must  live 
and  do  business  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
freedom  for  those  Jews  who  not  only 
wish  to  emigrate  from  Russia,  but  for 
those  who  >^ish  to  remain  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  live  as  Jews.  If  the  Soviet 
Government  wants  to  fully  participate  in 
the  20th  century,  and  derive  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  that  such  participation 
would  surely  bring,  then  it  must  be  made 
to  understand  that  it  cannot  operate 
under  a  medieval  mentality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  on  President  Nixon 
to  speak  for  us  all  in  the  upcoming  nego- 
tiations with  Chairman  Brezhnev,  to  re- 
mind the  Chairman  of  America's  concern 
for  the  fate  of  Soviet  Jews,  and  to  im- 
press deeply  upon  the  Chairman  the  need 
for  major  concessions  in  this  area.  I  hope 
for  a  successful  completion  of  the  summit 
conference  in  all  areas,  particularly  in 
wiimlne  freedom  for  Soviet  Jewry. 


FEED  MILLS  NEED  PRICE  FREEZE 
ADJUSTMENT 

(Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  support  the  President's  efforts 
to  check  Inflation,  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
temporary  price  freeze  order  mast  be 
modified  in  order  to  prevent  disruption 
of  the  Nation's  food  supply. 

The  prices  of  raw  agricultui-al  prod- 
ucts are  not  frozen,  and  I  understand 
the  reasoning  in  this,  but  the  prices  are 
frozen  at  the  first  processing  stage  and 
thereafter. 

One  result  of  this  is  that  feed  mills 
cannot  sell  feed  at  the  controlled  price 
because  they  cannot  obtain  new  supplies 


of  the  feed  ingredients  except  at  a  sub- 
stantially higher  price. 

Unless  the  regulations  are  modified 
promptl5',  Virginia  poultrymen,  and  other 
u^ers  of  feeds,  will  find  their  supplies 
cut  off,  because  the  mills  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  sell  at  a  loss. 

I  have  communicated  today  with  the 
President  and  his  chief  economic  ad- 
visers to  urge  prompt  adjustment  of  the 
price  freeze  regulations  to  insure  that  the 
food  supply  chain  not  be  broken. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  telegrams 
I  have  sent  to  the  President,  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Treasury  and  Agriculture, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  and  the  Director  of  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council,  as  follows: 

Continuity  of  nation's  food  supply  requires 
urgent  action  modifying  price  freeze  to  re- 
flect inability  of  processors  and  distributors 
of  agricultural  products  to  obtain  raw  or  ini- 
tially-processed agricultural  items  except  at 
prices  substantially  higher  than  their  In- 
voiced prices  dviring  base  period  on  sales  to 
next  link  in  distribution  chain. 

Your  active  consideration  of  examples  such 
as  ihe.se  is  most  earnestly  solicited : 

1.  Major  Virginia  poultry  processors  have 
Informed  me  today  that  chain  store  and  other 
distributors  are  telling  them  that  further 
orders  for  poultry  should  not  be  expected,  be- 
cause acquisition  cost  now  is  above  their  sell- 
ing prices  in  the  base  period. 

2.  Virginia  feedmills  state  that  they  will 
have  to  phase  out  supplies  to  poultry  and  egg 
producers  and  other  users  of  feeds  because 
they  cannot  obtain  additional  feed  constit- 
uents at  current  prices  and  sell  formula 
feeds  at  base  period  prices  except  at  loss  of 
fifty  dollars  a  ton  or  more. 

Strict  adherence  to  price  freeze  regula- 
tions as  presently  understood  can  only  Insure 
rapid  withering  of  poultry  and  egg  supply  and 
economic  disaster  for  producers. 

Please  keep  in  mind  that  approximately 
eighty  percent  of  commercial  laying  hens  are 
produced  under  contractual  arrangements 
with  feed  mills,  which  now  se-»  no  way  to  con- 
tinue sxipplying  layers,  broilers  and  turkeys 
without  violating  price  control  regulations. 

I  support  the  objective  of  the  price  freeze, 
but  modification  is  essential  to  avoid  disrup- 
tion of  food  supply  and  encouragement  of 
black  market  operations. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  TRADE  ADJUST- 
MENT ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1973 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  today  with  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser)  in  introducing 
legislation  entitled  "The  Trade  Adjust- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1973." 

Since  May  9,  1973,  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  has  been  holding  public  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  6767,  the  Trade  Reform  Act 
of  1973.  Today  is  the  last  day  of  our  com- 
mittee's public  hearings  on  this  admin- 
istration-backed proposal.  Beginning 
Monday,  June  18,  the  committee  will  be- 
gin executive  sessions  on  this  legislation 
and  it  is  generally  predicted  that  a  bill 
will  be  reported  to  the  House  prior  to  the 
August  recess. 

The  Ti-ade  Reform  Act  of  1973  is  a 
sweeping  proposal  which  has  the  poten- 
tial for  an  immeasurable  impact  on  all 
sectois  of  the  American  economy.  It  Is 


certainly  one  of  '.<he  most  important 
pieces  of  legislation  which  will  be  con- 
sidered by  tlie  93d  Congress — and  it 
merits  the  careful  study  and  scrutiny  of 
every  Member  of  Congress. 

In  earlier  speeches  in  this  Chamber,  I 
have  expressed  my  very  deep  concern 
alx)Ut  some  of  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
6767.  I  am  concerned  about  the  unlimit- 
ed grants  of  authority  which  it  gives  to 
the  executive  agencies.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  lack  of  adequate  public  hear- 
ings and  public  discussion  about  possible 
negotiations  which  would  be  permitted 
under  this  act.  I  am  distui'bed  about  the 
lack  of  provisions  for  judicial  review.  And 
in  particular,  I  am  deeply  worried  about 
the  inadequacies  of  the  assistance  pro- 
grams pro\1ded  in  the  administration  bill 
for  workers,  companies,  and  communities 
which  might  be  adversely  affected  by 
trade  concessions  gi'anted  under  the  au- 
thorities provided  by  this  bill. 

I  know  that  these  concerns  are  shared 
by  many  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  by  many  Members 
of  the  House.  It  is  my  expectation  that 
H.R.  6767  will  be  substantially  rewritten 
and  thoroughly  amended  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  These  amend- 
ments will  seek  to  limit  the  discretion 
and  range  of  authority  which  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  given  imder  this  bill.  They 
will  attempt  to  provide  greater  safe- 
guards to  American  workers  and  com- 
panies and  it  should  certainly  seek  to  im- 
prove the  forms  of  readjustment  foi 
those  who  might  be  adversely  affected  by 
any  trade  negotiations. 

It  is  my  hope  that  through  a  new  round 
of  trade  negotiations  and  increased  world 
economic  cooperation,  this  bill  could  lead 
to  a  more  prosperous  America — an 
America  with  full  employment,  with  a 
wide  range  and  variety  of  consumer 
goods  at  stable  prices.  Certainly,  this  was 
the  hope  of  all  of  us  who  worked  on  and 
voted  on  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962.  But  in  reviewing  the  actions  taken 
imder  the  1962  Trade  Act,  one  is  often 
disappointed.  In  all  too  many  cases,  it 
seems  that  the  United  States  gave  more 
tlian  it  received  from  its  trading  part- 
ners. Under  this  new  trade  bill,  I  think  it 
is  important  that  this  balance  be  re- 
dressed. I  tliink  it  is  important  that  we 
receive  more  than  we  concede. 

In  the  meantime,  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican jobs  have  been  and  are  being  lost 
due  to  imports.  Certain  industries  and 
areas  of  the  country  have  been  particu- 
larly hard  hit  by  a  flood  of  imports  in 
such  categories  as  shores,  textiles,  and 
increasingly,  steel,  and  automobiles.  The 
present  forms  of  assistance  to  workers 
who  are  left  imemployed  or  underem- 
ployed as  a  result  of  imports  is  totally 
inadequate.  It  is  vital  that  an  improved 
form  of  worker  and  firm  adjustment  as- 
sistance be  provided.  An  improved  form 
of  adjustment  assistance  must  also  ac- 
company any  new  trade  legislation. 

Let  me  state  here  that  it  is  my  hope 
that  no  one  will  be  adversely  affected 
by  any  new  trade  laws.  With  a  carefully 
writteA  bill  and  with  a  vigorous  and 
strong  trade  negotiating  team,  this  new 
bill  can  mean  more  jobs  and  greater 
prosperity  for  the  entire  nation.  But  it 
is  a  fact  that  by  the  nature  of  trade  nego- 
tiations, there  are  almost  always  some 
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concessions  on  both  sides.  Therefore,  this 
bill,  which  should  bring  greater  prosper- 
ity and  greater  employment  to  all  of  us 
as  a  whole,  may  mean  the  loss  or  dis- 
placement of  a  job  for  a  single  individ- 
ual. It  may  mean  that  he  will  have  to 
find  a  new  job;  that  he  will  have  to  be 
retrained;  that  he  may  have  to  move 
and  break  ties  with  the  communities  in 
which  he  has  grown  up  in  and  formed 
his  friendships.  In  other  words,  what  will 
be  the  Nation's  gain,  may  be,  in  some 
cases,  a  loss  for  individuals. 

In  a  situation  such  as  this,  where  ac- 
tions are  taken  for  the  good  of  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole,  it  is  right  and  proper 
and  just  that  we  make  special  provisions 
for  those  few  who  are  injured  by  that 
public  action. 

Therefore,  I  am  joining  with  my  col- 
league from  Minnesota  in  introducing 
this  action  which  seeks  to  provide  truly 
adequate  and  comprehensive  forms  of 
assistance  to  those  who  are  suffering 
from  imports  or  who  may  be  displaced 
from  their  jobs  by  any  future  trade  con- 
cessions. 

The  legislation  which  we  are  introduc- 
ing provides  for  the  coordinated  estab- 
lishment of  an  agency,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  which 
will  oversee  the  effective  administration 
of  a  full  range  of  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance programs.  In  the  past,  hundreds 
of  petitions  have  been  presented  to  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  for  relief  and 
assistance  because  of  injuiy  and  unem- 
ployment caused  by  imports.  In  all  too 
many  cases  the  Tariff  Commission  has 
refused  these  petitions  for  relief.  There 
are  cases  where  the  Tariff  Commission 
has  forwarded  these  petitions  to  the 
President  for  approval — with  subsequent 
d  slays.  After  almost  2  years  of  delay,  one 
such  petition  for  relief  still  has  not  been 
granted.  This  new  bill  would  eliminate 
the  present  cumbersome  procedure  for 
determining  and  developing  relief  and 
readjustment  assistance.  It  would  man- 
date a  decision  on  whether  relief  and 
adjustment  assistance  is  justifiable  with- 
in 60  days,  for  any  trade-impacted 
industry  where  production  has  declined 
and  a  significant  number  of  workers  are 
out  of  work  or  imder-employed  due  in 
substantial  part  to  increased  imports  or 
decreased  exports. 

There  are  three  main  types  of  assist- 
ance provided  by  this  bill. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  FIRMS 

First,  there  is  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance to  companies  in  a  trade  impacted 
industry.  Primarily,  this  assistance  will 
take  the  form  of  technical  advice  and 
financial  assistance  through  existing 
programs — programs  such  as  the  SBA  or 
the  EDA.  Tax  credits  would  be  provided 
for  firms  for  the  retraining  of  its  workei-s 
so  that  that  firm  can  move  into  a  new 
line  of  production  or  modernize  its  pres- 
ent production  line  to  more  effectively 
compete  with  foreign  imports. 

ASSISTANCE    TO    WORKEnS 

Second,  there  are  four  forms  of  assist- 
ance provided  to  workers:  readjustment 
allowance,  training  benefits,  relocation 
allowances,  and  early  retirement  Ijenefits. 

Under  the  readjustment  allowances 
provisions,  an  import-affected  worker 
would  be  eligible  for  assistance  equal  to 
his  average  weekly  wage  up  to  a  certain 


maximum  atmual  level.  If  it  would  be 
more  beneficial  to  the  worker,  he  could 
elect  to  apply  for  allowances  under  the 
various  types  of  federally-sponsored  job 
training  programs.  To  qualify  for  this 
readjustment  allowance,  the  worker 
would  have  to  participate — with  good 
faith — in  job  retraining.  The  job  train- 
ing programs  must  be  geared  to  provide 
training  for  jobs  which  really  exist  and 
which  have  the  potential  for  upward 
mobility.  All  too  often.  Federal  job  train- 
ing programs  have  attempted  to  train 
people  for  dead-end  jobs  or  for  jobs 
which  did  not  exist.  The  worker  would  be 
eligible  for  readjustment  allowances 
equal  to  the  time  that  he  had  worked  for 
the  firm  which  was  import-affected.  This 
provision  is  drawn  from  the  principle 
established  in  the  Amtrak  legislation 
which  provided  that  workers  who  lost 
their  jobs  because  of  the  termination  of 
certain  passenger  train  routes  would  re- 
ceive the  equivalent  of  up  to  6  years  pay. 
Obviously,  nowhere  this  length  of  time 
for  assistance  provisions  would  be  avail- 
able under  this  legislation,  since  the 
worker  must  actively  seek  new  employ- 
ment and  retraining.  Nevertheless,  this 
flexible  time  provision  is  important  be- 
cause it  will  provide  the  family  income 
secmity  needed  during  a  transition  pe- 
riod. I  might  add  iieie  that  these  provi- 
sions which  provide  real  opportunities 
for  workers  are  in  stark  contrast  to  the 
provisions  in  the  administration  trade 
bill.  For  example,  if  a  worker  has  to  leave 
home  or  travel  to  another  area  to  partic- 
ipate in  a  retraining  program,  the  ad- 
ministration bill  permits  him  a  daily 
"subsistence"  allowance  of  $5,  the  same 
"subsistence  level"  provided  in  the  1962 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  The  bill  which  we 
have  introduced  today  provides  for  flexi- 
bility in  subsistence  allowances  so  that 
tliey  w  ill  cover  reasonable  and  necessary 
expenses  of  the  worker  during  the  tran- 
sition period. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  for  relocation 
allowances  for  a  worker  and  his  family. 
This  provision  is  similar  to  the  language 
in  the  administration  bill — with  one  ex- 
ception. The  administration  bill  provides 
for  relocation  or  moving  expenses  only  if 
the  worker  is  the  head  of  a  household. 
Today's  bill  permits  such  allowances  for 
a  single  worker  as  well. 

Fourth,  the  bill  provides  for  early  re- 
tirement payments.  When  an  older 
worker  is  displaced  or  loses  his  job,  it 
is  often  almost  impossible  for  him  to  find 
new  employment.  I  am  sure  every  Con- 
gressman has  received  letters  or  visits 
from  workers  in  their  fifties  or  early 
sixties  who  have  searched  and  searched — 
even  in  the  best  of  economic  times — and 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  kind  of 
employment.  Wlien  a  person  has  worked 
in  a  particular  industry  for  years  and 
then  the  entire  industry  is  adversely  af- 
fected by  imports,  the  chances  for  find- 
ing new  employment  are  even  more 
remote.  Therefore,  this  legislation  per- 
mits a  person  who  is  55  years  of  age  or 
older  to  elect  to  receive  the  level  of  social 
security  benefits  he  would  be  eligible  for 
at  age  62,  and  it  permits  persons  over 
60  adversely  affected  by  imports  to  elect 
to  receive  the  level  of  social  security 
benefits  which  he  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  at  age  65. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  COMMUNrriES 

There  are  several  other  important  pro- 
visions. The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
authorized  to  provide  technical  and  cer- 
tain forms  of  established  financial  assist- 
ance to  communities  adversely  affected 
by  imports — as  when  a  plant  or  factorj' 
closes  because  of  competition  from  for- 
eign imports.  Finally,  the  bill  provides 
for  the  aevelopment  of  an  "early  warn- 
ing system"  so  that  plants  which  are  in 
danger  of  closing  down  or  relocating 
abroad  provide  as  much  possible  advance 
information  to  their  employees  and  the 
Government  as  possible. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
provisions  of  this  legislation  will  be  in- 
cluded in  any  trade  legislation  considered 
by  the  Congress  tliis  year.  Indeed,  it  is 
important  that  this  type  of  legislation 
pass  as  soon  as  possible  to  assist  workers, 
firms,  and  communities  to  adopt  to  the 
current  unprecedented  level  of  imports. 

I  will  work  for  the  development  of 
trade  legislation  and  international  mone- 
tary reform  which  will,  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  remove  the  need  for  re- 
adjustment assistance.  But  it  is  obviously 
needed  now — and  due  to  changing  tech- 
nologies, it  will  probably  be  needed  in 
the  future.  We  cannot  expect  American 
workers  and  their  families,  we  carmot 
expect  many  American  companies  and 
regions  of  the  country  to  support  the  con- 
tinuation of  an  expanding  international 
trade,  unless  we  remove  the  anxiety 
caused  by  the  fear  of  import-caused  job 
loss.  Tlais  legislation  would  remove  that 
fear.  It  would  permit  greater  flexibility 
in  tlie  commitment  of  American  re- 
sources. It  would  ensure  the  ability  of 
American  workers  to  move  into  the  more 
highly  skilled,  highly  paid  technological 
industries. 


INTRODUCnON  OF  TRADE  ADJUST- 
MENT ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1973 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
two  essential  eiements  in  a  successful 
and  vigorous  trade  policy — temporary 
safeguards  against  injury  from  imports 
and  meaningful  assistance  to  workers, 
firms  and  communities  in  adjusting  to 
changing  patterns  in  international  trade. 
I  am  introducing  legislation  today  with 
my  colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik) 
wliich  would  provide  one  of  these  two 
essential  ingredients — an  effective  trade 
adjustment  assistance  program. 

There  are  many  compelling  reasons 
for  pursuing  an  energetic  and  open  trade 
policy,  none  more  important  than  the 
need  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  interdepend- 
ence of  the  nations  of  the  world  is  clearly 
established;  we  are  all  mutually  depend- 
ent on  one  another  for  our  well-being.  If 
we  are  to  prosper,  growth  in  the  develop- 
ing countries  must  be  encouraged.  But 
instead  of  the  massive  aid  programs  of 
tlie  past,  we  should  recognize  our  com- 
munity of  interests — our  need  on  the 
one  hand,  for  markets  for  agricultural 
goods  and  technology-intensive  products 
and  the  third  world's  need,  on  the  other. 
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for  markets  for  low  cost,  labor-intensive 
manufactured  articles. 

In  encouraging  trade  of  this  nature, 
dislocations    occur,    dislocations    with 
which  we  must  deal  effectively-.  These 
dislocations  occur  to  relatively  few.  From 
1S87-69.    years   of  sharp    increases    in 
imports,  about  60,000  jobs  a  year  out  of 
total  work  force  of  80,000,000  were  lost 
because  of  foreign  competition.  The  ben- 
efits  accrue   to   all  of  us — ^benefits   of 
growth  in  national  income  and  of  growth 
in  higher  paying  jobs,  benefits  of  lower 
consumer  prices  and  of  increased  quality 
and  quantity  of  goods  available,  and  the 
very  large  benefit,  not  measurable  in 
hard  cash,  of  increased  national  security. 
Even  though  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  work  force  suffers  dislocation  from 
changes  in  foreign  trade  flows,  it  is  mani- 
festly vmfair  that  these  workers  should 
have  to  pay  for  benefits  we  all  receive. 
It  is  more  than  imfalr;  it  is  unthinkable. 
To  reduce  these  workers'  already  inade- 
quate benefits,  to  shorten  the  already 
short  duration  of  their  meager  allow- 
ances as  is  proposed  in  the  administra- 
tion's Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973,  is  un- 
speakable. To  ask  them  at  the  same  time 
to  assimie  new  burdens,  new  risks,  so  that 
the  cormtry  at  large  may  prosper,  shows 
a  callous  disregard  for  individual  human 
suffering. 

Unemployment  compensation  and 
trade  adjustment  assistance  should  not 
be  treated  alike  as  this  administration 
has  proposed.  Anyone  who  loses  property 
or  his  means  of  livelihood  in  the  national 
interest  is  entitled  to  compensation.  The 
State  Department,  in  explaining  the  ad- 
justment assistance  provisions  of  the 
1962  Trade  Expansion  Act,  declared: 

There  is  nothing  rsdlcally  new  about  this 
principle;  It  Is  the  same  principle  which  has 
guided  our  legislators  in  assisting  in  the  per- 
sonal readjustments  made  necessary  by  mili- 
tary service  or  In  aaslatlng  Industry  to  adjust 
to  the  requirements  of  war  production.  It  Is, 
In  essence,  the  principle  that  Individual 
groups  should  not  be  expected  to  bear  alone 
the  burden  of  a  policy  felt  to  be  lu  the  In- 
terest of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

The  1962  trade  adjustment  assistance 
program  proved  a  dismal  failure,  but  not 
because  the  principle  on  which  it  was 
based  was  unjust.  It  failed  because  of 
rigid  eligibility  criteria  and  inflexible  ad- 
ministi-ation.  Assistance  provisions  were 
so  hedged  with  restrictons  as  to  prove 
virtually  useless.  From  passage  of  the  act 
in  October  1962  until  November  1969  the 
Tariff  Commission  denied  every  petition 
submitted  to  it  by  workers,  firms,  and 
industries.  Only  after  the  Automotive 
Pioducts  Ti-ade  Act  of  1965  had  shown 
that  adjustment  assistance  was  prac- 
ticable, did  the  adjustment  assistance 
program  under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
begin  to  functicm  at  all.  From  December 
1969  thi-ough  April  1973,  77  petitions  have 
been  certified  as  eligible  for  assistance, 
and  some  35,000  workers  have  received 
benefits. 

The  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Act 
of  1973,  which  my  colleague  from  Ohio 
<Mr.  Vanik)  and  I  aie  introducing  today, 
would  liberalize  eUgibUity  criteria  and 
would  establish  effective  administration 
for  the  program.  It  would  also  vastly  im- 
prove allowance.s,  continue  fringe  bene- 
fits for  affected  workers,  make  special 
provision  for  older  workers,  and  provide 
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for  relocation,  retraining  and  eounsel- 
ing  to  help  workers  find  new  Jobs.  It 
would  assist  firms  largely  through  loan 
guarantees  and  tax  credits  and  would 
help  affected  communities  to  adjust  to, 
and  prepare  for.  loss  of  jobs  in  trade- 
imiKicted  firms  and  related  service  in- 
dustries. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  Trade  Ad- 
justment Assistance  Act  of  1973  are: 

First.  Liberalization  of  eligibility  cri- 
teria so  that  firms,  workers  and  com- 
munities adversely  affected  by  foreign 
trade  flows — increased  imports  or  de- 
creased exports — would  qualify  for  as- 
sistance. 

Second.  Transfer  of  responsibihty  for 
overall  administration  of  the  program  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  who  would  act 
on  the  advice  of  a  newly  cieated  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Trade  Adjustment, 
modeled  on  the  successful  Interagency 
Committee  on  Economic  Adjustment, 
which  was  set  up  to  assist  communities 
impacted  by  cutbacks  in  aerospace  and 
defense  contracts  and  by  closings  of  mili- 
tary bases.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
framework,  for  administering  assistance 
would  havj  responsibility,  within  this 
to  firms  and  communities. 

Third.  Pro\asion  of  benefits  to  workers 
equal  to  their  average  weekly  wage,  a 
formula  that  has  been  used  to  compen- 
sate railroad  workers  who  were  displaced 
by  Amtrak,  in  the  interests  of  im- 
proved rail  passenger  service  for  the  Na- 
tion at  large.  An  arbitrary  6-year  limit 
was  put  on  tliis  program.  Benefits  under 
our  bill  would  be  paid  on  a  time-for-time 
basis — duration  of  payments  equals 
length  of  previous  employment.  This  is 
more  equitr.ble  and  is  not  estimated  to 
add  appreciably  to  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram. Maximum  dviration  has  been 
shown  to  have  httle  relation  to  actual 
duration  of  payments. 

Fourth.  Provision  of  allowances  to 
workers  for  retraining,  counseling  and 
relocation  expenses;  provision  for  such 
fringe  benefits  as  hospital  insurance  and 
early  retirement. 

Fifth.  Provision  of  assistance  to  firms 
hurt  by  foreign  competition,  with  em- 
phasis on  loan  guarantees  and  tax  cred- 
its for  expenses  incurred  in  helping  work- 
ers adjust. 

Sixtli.  Establislunent  of  an  early  warn- 
ing system  by  having  the  Trade  Adjust- 
ment Administration  in  the  Department 
of  Labor,  in  conjunction  with  the  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Trade  Adjustment, 
monitor  data  showing  production  and 
emplo3Tnent  trends  and  by  requiring 
firms  to  give  workers  at  least  90  days  no- 
tice of  a  decision  to  relocate  facilities  out- 
side the  United  States,  if  such  reloca- 
tion would  result  in  any  reductions  in 
work  force. 

I  liave  stressed  arguments  of  eqxdty  for 
workers  and  of  enlightened  interest  in 
world  prosperity  and  world  peace.  The 
case  for  an  expanded  and  improved 
trade  adjustment  assistance  program  can 
be  made  purely  on  groimds  of  economic 
self-lntei-est.  The  best  estimates  of  the 
costs  of  curren"i  import  restrictions  are 
from  $5  to  $8  billion.  Tlie  quota  system 
proposed  in  the  Buike-Hartke  bill  would 
cost  at  least  twice  that.  The  most  gener- 
ous estimate  of  the  total  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram we  are  proposing,  including  assist- 


ance to  woricers,  firms,  and  communities, 
comas  to  $300  million  a  year.  Economists 
at  the  Brookings  Institucion  have  sug- 
gested a  lower  figure.  Total  expenditures 
for  manpowa:  and  employment  services 
programs  in  fiscal  year  1972  were  $3.2 
billion.  Estimates  for  1974  are  at  the 
same  level.  $300  million  Is  not  a  large 
amomnt  to  add  to  these  estimates,  when 
offset  by  the  enormous  gains  of  a  liberal 
tiade  policy. 

A  viable  trade  adjustment  assistance 
program  is  indispensable  to  a  vigorous, 
open  trade  policy.  In  the  interests  of  jus- 
tice for  affected  workers  and  of  expanded 
trade,  with  all  its  attendant  benefits  for 
the  rest  of  the  Nation,  we  ask  for  your 
support  of  HJl.  8723.  the  Trade  Adjust- 
ment As.sistance  Act  of  1973. 


CLARENCE  M.  KELLEY  AS  DIRECTOR 
OF  THE  FBI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Randall)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
pleased  to  note  the  editorial  endorse- 
ment of  Chief  Clarence  M.  Kelley  of 
Kansas  City  by  the  Washington  Post  in 
its  edition  of  "Hiursday,  June  14.  1973. 

"The  Washington  Post  prides  Itself  as 
being  an  independent  ne\\'spaper  and  in 
this  editorial  it  demonstrates  its  Inde- 
pendence. 

Perhaps  the  first  paragraph  of  the  edi- 
torial is  not  completely  descriptive  of 
what  follows  in  the  remahider  of  the  edi- 
torial. But  in  that  first  paragraph  the 
Post  praises  Kelley  in  a  way  that  all  of 
the  other  cautions  contained  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  editorial  are  minor  by 
comparison. 

The  Washington  Post  is  not  given  to 
passing  out  bouquets  to  anyone  but.  in 
the  case  of  Chief  Kelley,  they  point  out 
that  President  Nixon  in  reaching  out- 
side of  political  circles  in  selecting  Clar- 
ence Kelley  has  selected  a  professional 
of  long  experience  and  with  considera- 
ble stature  in  the  law  enforcement  field. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
Mr.  Kelley  enjoys  a  reputation  as  one  of 
the  Nation's  top  chiefs  of  police.  This  is 
so  because  he  has  made  significant 
achievements  during  his  years  as  chief 
of  police  in  Kansas  City.  These  include 
banishing  corruption  from  the  force,  in- 
troducing a  number  of  innovative  sys- 
tems and  techniques,  and  winning  wide 
community  support. 

The  editorial  quite  wisely  cautions 
that  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
should  take  plenty  of  time  to  consider 
the  confirmation.  This  is  partly  because 
of  the  unhappy  tenure  of  L.  Patrick 
Gray  and  also,  in  part,  due  to  the  re- 
cent revelations  about  surveillance  and 
various  undercover  adventm-es. 

We  are  all  in  agreement  that  there  arc 
pei-missible  limits  of  investigative  tech- 
niques. The  editorial  quite  properly  men- 
tions the  FBI  engaging  in  burglary  in 
order  to  collect  information. 

Well,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
will  listen  to  Mr.  Kelley's  views  on  in- 
vestigative methods  and  will  explore  in 
detail  his  record  at  Kansas  City. 

For  my  part  as  one  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  has  known  Chief  Kelley  and 
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has  In  the  recent  past  represented  a  sub- 
stantial segment  of  Kansas  City,  I  feel 
confident  that  Clarence  M.  Kelley  will 
stand  the  test  and  convince  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  that  he  is  a  profes- 
sional in  the  field  of  law  enforcement. 
The  editorial  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  June  14,  1973] 
Mr.   Kelley   and   the   Futttre   of  the  FBI 

In  nominating  Clarence  M.  Kelley  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  FBI,  President  Nixon  has  wisely 
reached  outside  political  circles  and  selected  a 
professional  with  long  experience  and  consid- 
erable stature  In  the  law  enforcement  field. 
Mr.  Kelley  enjoys  a  reputation  as  one  of  the 
Nation's  top  chiefs  of  police,  based  on  his 
achievements  In  banishing  corruption  from 
the  Kansas  City  force,  Introducing  a  num- 
ter  of  Innovative  systems  and  techniques, 
and  winning  wide  community  support  there. 

Even  so,  the  nomination  should  not  be 
whisked  through  the  Senate  in  a  flurry  of  re- 
lief at  the  prospect  of  finally  giving  the  be- 
leaguered FBI  a  capable  permanent  leader 
after  13  months  of  turmoil  and  temporizing. 
We  do  not  have  in  mind  here  the  predictable 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  concern  with 
certain  controversial  aspects  of  Mr.  Kelley's 
record,  such  as  his  approach  to  minority  hir- 
ing In  the  Kansas  City  department,  or  the 
civil  liberties  aspects  of  the  intelligence  net- 
works he  has  created.  Rather,  we  are  referring 
to  the  larger  challenge  for  the  Senate  com- 
mittee— and  for  Mr.  Kelley — which  was 
summed  up  last  Friday  by  the  FBI's  Acting 
Director,  William  D.  Ruckelsbaus,  in  a  com- 
mencement address  at  Ohio  State  University. 
Mr.  Ruckelshaus  said: 

"The  director  must  be  able  to  conceptual- 
ize how  the  FBI  fits  into  our  societal  fabric 
at  any  given  historical  nioment.  He  must 
recognize  the  permissible  liniils  of  investi- 
gative techniques — what  is  permissible  in 
wartime  or  times  of  extreme  emergency  is 
Impermissible  when  the  threat  to  our  coun- 
try's security  is  minimal — and  he  must  com- 
municate forcefully  those  limits  to  FBI 
agents.  Needless  to  say.  this  takes  an  individ- 
ual of  considerable  capacity." 

"Further,  the  necessity  to  America  of  our 
major  Federal  law  enforcement  agency's  not 
exceeding  a  wise  exercise  of  its  power  is  too 
important  to  leave  to  the  Judgment  of  one 
man.  There  must  be  effective  oversight.  .  .  . 
in  my  opinion  neither  the  legislative  nor  the 
executive  oversight  or  check  Is  suflBcient  to- 
day and  needs  to  be  strengthened." 

Mr.  Ruckelshaus  is  exactly  right.  A  long 
list  of  questions  about  the  future  of  the  FBI 
has  accumulated  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Hoover's 
long,  idiosyncratic  reign,  the  unhappy  tenure 
of  L.  Patrick  Gray  III,  and  recent  revelations 
about  the  surveUlance,  undercover  adven- 
tures, and  bureaucratic  infighting  which 
various  FBI  operatives  have  carried  on  over 
the  years.  All  of  these  matters  have  taken 
their  toll  in  terms  of  misuse  of  resources, 
abuses  of  authority,  and  erosions  of  public 
confidence.  If  the  agency  is  now  to  be  re- 
stored to  a  position  of  trust  and  effectiveness. 
Its  mission  must  be  redefined  and  recognized 
as  redefined  in  ways  which  will  ensure  the 
wise  exercise  of  the  enormous  police  power 
which  the  Federal   Government  commands. 

The  central  issue  is  that  of  control.  The 
FBI  has  now  experienced  a  stretch  of  autono- 
mous, autocratic  rule  under  Mr.  Hoover,  and 
a  brief  swing  to  subservience  to  partisan  In- 
terests on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gray.  Somewhere 
between  those  two  extremes  is  a  middle 
ground  which  combines  professional  inde- 
pendence with  legitimate  accountability  to 
Congress,  the  President,  and  the  Attorney 
General.  No  aspect  of  reconstruction  is  more 
important  than  establishing  the  agency 
firmly  on  that  rational  middle  groiuid. 

Mr.  Kelley  and  the  Congress  should  also 
come  to  grips  with  the  problem  of  what  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  called  "the  permissible  limits 
of  investigative  techniques."  This  is  more 
than  a  matter  of  whether  the  FBI  should 


plant  agents  provocatetirs  or  engage  in  bur- 
glary to  collect  Information.  There  Is,  first, 
the  strategic  issue  of  what  the  Bureau  rught 
to  investigate — whether  a  single  agency 
should  continue  to  have  the  dual  missioi.  of 
probing  Federal  crimes  and  gathering  polit- 
ical or  national  security  intelligence  as  well. 
There  ifi  also  the  perennial  question  of  tech- 
niques, which  is  a  matter  of  both  tactical 
detail  and  overriding  principle.  Mr.  Kelley's 
views  on  iiwestlgative  methods,  especially  In- 
telligence and  communications  systems, 
should  be  explored  in  detail,  precisely  be- 
case  in  Kansas  City  he  has  pioneered  in  us- 
ing advanced  technology  in  areas  where  legal 
restraints  are  new  or  incomplete. 

The  issues  of  goals  and  governance  now 
facing  the  FBI  are  so  basic  that  no  Director, 
however  competent,  should  be  expected  or 
allowed  to  resolve  them  by  himself.  The 
Congress,  which  has  all  too  often  acquiesced 
in  the  doings  of  FBI  directors,  should  now  as- 
sert Itself  to  provide  direction  and  an  over- 
all design — to  spell  out,  or  more  likely  to 
hash  out,  what  kind  of  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment agency  Is  required  and  how  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  American  citizens  should  be 
protected  In  the  process.  President  Nixon, 
the  Attorney  General,  and  Mr.  Kelley  should 
welcome  clear  statements  of  congressional 
Intent  and  should  cooperate  in  developing 
whatever  new  laws  and  guidelines  are  de- 
sirable to  bolster  the  FBI's  integrity  and  ef- 
fectiveness. It  is  a  major  assignment,  and  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee's  hearings  on 
Mr.  Kelley's  nomir.ation  will  be  the  place  to 
start. 


NEW  TRADE  ACT  OF   1973 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Blackburn  •  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, I  had  the  privilege  of  appearing 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  present  my  views  and  recom- 
mendations with  regard  to  the  Presi- 
dent's trade  proposals. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues. 
I  would  Uke  to  insert  my  testimony  in 
the  Record: 
Statement  of  the  Honorable  Ben  B.  Black- 

BX-TiN  Before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 

Committee   on   New   Trade   Act   of   1973, 

June  14,  1973 

introduction 

Those  of  us  who  mxist  be  aware  of  political 
trends  in  either  National  or  International 
affairs  recognize  that  a  decision  has  been 
made  at  the  top  levels  of  both  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Union  Governments  that 
expanded  trade  between  the  two  nations  is 
a  desirable  objective.  The  theory  has  been 
advanced  by  a  spokesman  for  the  United 
States  that  through  a  great  expansion  of 
trade  contacts  between  the  Unitec*.  States  and 
the  USSR,  tliere  will  evolve  a  "web  of  vested 
interests"  in  the  field  of  economic  relation- 
ships that  will  somehow  remove  the  pressures 
of  confrontation  as  it  has  existed  for  the  past 
28  years.  It  is  further  advanced  tliat  this 
mingling  of  vested  interests  will  prove  highly 
beneficial  in  meeting  the  balance  of  payments 
deficits  which  this  country  now  faces  and 
will  create  a  dependable  source  of  petroleum 
products  as  an  altern.itive  to  the  instabilities 
of  the  Middle  East. 

The  purpose  of  my  testimony  is  to  point 
out  what  I  consider  to  be  clear  indications 
that  tliese  top  level  decisions  have  been  dic- 
tated more  by  political  considerations  than 
by  economic  considerations. 

Further,  it  is  my  purpose  to  point  out  that 
the  political  considerations  which  have  led 
the  leadership  in  this  country  to  clasp  the 
Soviet  Union  to  its  bosom  as  a  profitable  and 
beneficial  trading  partner  are  not  consistent 
with  the  political  considerations  of  the  So- 


viet Union's  leadership.  The  economic  argu- 
ments for  expanded  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  are  extremely  questionable  when 
viewed  In  the  pragmatic  light  of  experience 
and  the  realities  of  the  world.  The  benefits  to 
the  Soviet  Union  are  obvious :  she  will  develop 
within  the  boundaries  of  her  own  geographic 
borders,  resources  which  today  are  denied  to 
her  by  reason  of  the  backward  nature  of  her 
tecimology  and  she  will  have  developed  these 
resources  largely  through  the  Investment  of 
American  capital,  capital  either  provided  di- 
rectly by  the  United  States  taxpayer  or  capi- 
t.il  invested  by  reason  of  guarantees  sup- 
prrted  by  the  United  States  taxpayer.  In 
eithor  event,  the  capital  is  provided  as  a  .svib- 
sidy  to  Soviet  Industries  with  no  direct  or 
equal  benefit  to  the  United  States  taxpayer. 

The  present  economic  ills  could  be  directly 
traced  to  the  Bretton  Woods  agreements,  to 
our  unwise  monetary  policy,  and  discrimina- 
tory trade  policies  of  our  major  trading  part- 
ners. Japan.  Canada  and  the  European  Sco- 
nonilc  Community.  Consequently,  the  eco- 
nomic rationale  for  expansion  of  the  so-called 
East-West  trade  is,  in  the  best  case,  of  sec- 
ondary Importance  and  the  primacy  goes  to 
the  political  considerations.  And  there  our 
rationale  should  be  guided  by  the  criteria  cf 
whether  It  is  In  the  Interest  of  the  U.S.  to 
Increase  the  military  and  subversive  poten- 
tial of  our  enemy. 

While  it  has  been  firm  policy  for  this  coun- 
try to  separate  political  from  economic  con- 
siderations In  discussion  on  negotiations  af- 
fecting trade,  we  must  never  forget  that  for 
the  Soviet  Government,  trade  is  nothing 
more  than  an  extension  of  political  policy. 
Every  student  of  the  Soviet  system  of  Gov- 
ernment and  economics  recognizes  that  every 
aspect  of  life  under  the  Soviet  system  is  •^ub- 
crdniate  to  the  political  considerations. 
historical  perspective 

Fifty  years  of  trade  with  the  Soviet  Unlou 
suggests  that  "peaceful  trade"  with  Commu- 
nist Governments  is  a  pipe-dream.  In  1918, 
the  Bolsheviks  only  occupied  part  of  Russia. 
They  needed  western  supplies  to  consolidate 
and  extend  their  control.  Edwin  F.  Gray, 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  World  Trade  Board, 
argued  for  trade.  "Economic  isolation  would 
not  bring  stable  government  in  Russia"  said 
Gray,  and  "if  the  people  of  the  Bolshevik 
sections  of  Russia  were  given  the  opportunity 
to  enjoy  Improved  economic  conditions,  they 
would  themselves  bring  about  the  establish- 
ment of  a  moderate  and  stable  order."  How 
this  line,  50  years  later,  in  spite  of  all  his- 
torical experience,  still  fiourishes,  is  one  of 
the  absurdities  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

Trade  began,  and  in  the  1920's,  over  350 
western  businessmen  Invested  in  Soviet  con- 
cessions. When  the  time  came  for  expropria- 
tion, only  the  favored  few,  such  as  Dr. 
Armand  Hammer,  Chairman  of  Occidental 
Petroleum  Corporation,  received  compensa- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  addition  to  com- 
pensation. Dr.  Hammer  was  permitted  to  take 
with  him  a  fortvme  in  expropriated  czarlst 
art  treasures  and  Jewels.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  today  Dr.  Hammer  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est advocates  of  trade  with  communist  gov- 
ernments, and  that  Dr.  Hammer's  Occidental 
obtained  a  mtilti-bllllon  dollar  agreement 
with  the  Soviets  Involving  oil,  gas.  fertilizers 
and  tools. 

American  firms  built  the  major  factories 
of  the  Flve-TTear  Plan.  Henry  Ford  built  the 
Gorki  auto  plant  which  today  supplies  trucks 
for  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail.  The  Stalingrad 
and  Kharkov  tractor  plants  produced  the 
International  Harvester  16,  30  model  (as  well 
as  tanks).  The  Chelyabinsk  tractor  plant 
produced  the  Caterpillar  60  tractors — and 
tanks  of  U.S.  Christie  design.  Glen  Martin, 
Scversky.  Vultee,  Douglas  and  Curtlss-Wrlght 
provided  the  Soviets  with  technology  for  an 
aircraft  Industry. 

RCA  transferred  to  the  Soviets  "the  entire 
field  of  manufacturing  and  experimental  ac- 
tivities of  RCA  and  its  subsidiaries."  General 
Electric  In  the  U.S.,  and  Metropolitan  Vickers 
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In  the  United  Kingdom  gave  similar  assist- 
ance. 

Tbe  gift  oX  lend  lease  and  European  rep- 
arations in  tbe  40's  was  followed  by  the  trade 
boom  of  the  1950's  and  1960's.  Soviet  Jets  are 
based  on  Rolls-Royce.  Junkers  and  BMW 
technology. 

The  mas&ive  Soviet  merchant  marine  was 
70V.  built  outside  the  U.SSJi.  and  all  its 
liU-ge  marme  diesel  engines  originated  out- 
side the  VSJSJi.  (from  Burjneiater  &  Wain 
In  Denmark,  Fiat  in  Italy,  MAN  in  Ger- 
tiauy).  Poltava  claas  ships — with  Danish  en- 
gines—carried mlssUes  to  Cuba  in  1962.  None 
of  the  96  Soviet  ships  used  on  the  Haiphong 
supply  run  has  an  Identified  Soviet  design 
mam  engine.  Most  came  from  NATO  allies — 
Denmark  and  Germany. 

lu  1959,  the  Bryant  Chuckiiig  Grinder 
Company  sold  46  Centallgn-B  machines  to 
the  V££M.  for  manufaciiu'e  of  miniature 
ball  bearings — almost  all  used  In  missUes. 
All  Soviet  bearings  capacity  was  imported  in 
the  30's  and  40's :  they  had  no  ability  to  mass 
manufacture  mmiaiiu-e   bearhigs. 

Late  m  1971,  the  Nixon  Administration 
Issued  81  billion  m  export  licenses  for  the 
Kama  truck  plant — tue  largebt  plant  hi  the 
world — to  produce  150,000  mvUtl-axle  Uucka 
per  year.  There  is  no  indigenous  Soviet  truck 
technology.  A  U.S.  government  Interagency 
committee  has  concluded  that  multi-axle 
trucks  are  essential  for  war;  and  the  Com- 
merce Department  publicly  ackiiowledses 
these  findings. 

In  brief,  major  American  and  Euroiieau 
firms — wiih  the  knowledge  and  assistance 
of  their  governments — have  provided  the 
tecHnology  for  the  Soviet  economy.  Sov- 
iet technology  Is  either  Imported  or  dupli- 
cated from  Unported  models.  A  decade-long 
search  has  identified  only  a  handful  of  Sov- 
iet Uinovatlons. 

In  direct  contradiction  to  these  findings, 
successive  administrations  have  denied  the 
Impact  of  our  technology  on  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary-Industrial complex. 

For  example.  In  1931  Senator  Smoot 
queried  the  State  Department  about  export 
of  ahiminum  powder  technology  (used  In 
explosives).  An  International  State  Depart- 
ment memorandum  now  tells  u.s  why  no 
reply  was  ever  made  to  the  Senator: 

"No  reply  was  made  to  Senator  Smoot 
by  the  Department,  as  the  Secretai-y  did  not 
desire  to  Indicate  that  the  Department  had 
no  objections  to  the  rendermg  by  Mr.  Halm 
of  technical  assistance  to  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities in  the  production  of  aluminum 
powder,  In  view  of  the  possibility  of  Its 
use  as  a  war  material,  and  preferred  to  take 
no  position  at  the  time  in  regard  to  the 
matter." 

In  1961,  another  Secretary  of  State,  Dean 
Rusk,  made  the  following  statement  to  Con- 
gress: 

".  .  .  It  would  seem  clear  that  the  Soviet 
Union  derives  only  the  most  marginal  help  in 
Its  economic  development  from  the  amount 
of  U.S.  goods  It  receives." 

Then  a  State  Department  publication — 
presumably  after  Investigation  by  Its  re- 
search bureau — hopefully  claimed  the 
U.S.S.R.  had  a  "self-developed  technology." 
In  fact,  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  Soviet 
technology.  Almost  all — perhaps  90  to  95% — 
came  directly  or  Indirectly  from  the  United 
States  and  Its  allies. 

The  present  Administration  opines  vague- 
ly about  "peaceful  trade"  lu  agricultural  com- 
modities, consumer  goods,  capital  equipment, 
and  "know-how*,  but  avoids  the  topic  of 
risks  Involved  in  technological  transfers  to 
the  Soviets  and  Red  China. 

Trucks  will  move  ammxmition  or  food. 
Computers  will  control  a  population,  calcu- 
iat->  missile  orbits,  as  well  as  more  peaceful 
equations.  A  ship  will  haul  missiles  or  wheat. 
\  printing  press  will  produce  tr\ithful  or 
propaganda  materiel. 

For  100,000  Americans  and  countless  Al- 
lied soldiers.  In  Korea  and  Vlet-Nam.  "peace- 
ful trade"  has  been  the  trade  of  death. 
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THE    NATtTRE    OF    ADMtNISTRATIOK'S    NEW    ECO- 
NOMIC POLICY 

The  present  euphoria  on  East-West  trade 
started  with  two  important  events;  one  was 
Mr.  Nixon's  trip  to  Mainland  China  and  the 
other  was  the  annoimcement  of  $750  million 
grain  "deal"  with  the  Soviet  Government. 
These  two  events  were  followed  by  the  lifting 
of  the  bao  on  tra<(!e  with  the  CDmmimist  gov- 
ernment of  Mainland  China  and  lil>eraliza- 
lion  of  trade  and  conditions  necessary  for 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  political 
rationale  behind  these  events  is  obviously 
based  on  a  "web  of  vested  Interest."  Other 
administration  spokesmen  have  repeated  the 
same  theme,  advocating  the  creation  of 
•vested  economic  interests  in  peace"  even 
while  ideological  rivalries  continue.  Al- 
though the  enthuslast.s  proclaim  that  eco- 
nomics has  become  the  leading  factor  In  re- 
solving international  tensions,  the  trade  Is 
surely  but  the  ratification  of  political  deci- 
sions based  on  a  confluence  of  US.-Soviet 
intprest  in  Viet-Nam,  China,  Berlin,  SALT, 
MPBR  and  European  security. 

This  is  the  key.  American  policy  for  years 
took  an  ajnbiguous  view  of  how  much  trade 
.and  economic  cooperation  was  feasible,  while 
Cold  War  tensions  continued.  Busmessmen 
who  went  to  Washington  with  plans,  ideas 
and  demanrls  for  trade  expansion  were  tiwned 
away  with  the  admonition  that  it  wasn't  yet 
lime.  • 

Well,  appai-eutly,  the  time  has  clearly  come, 
and  it  is  being  proclaimed  and  promoted  from 
the  housetops.  The  Admimstration  is  pro- 
moting what  has  been  hailed  as  "the  con- 
taj;lon  of  confidence." 

It  is  obvious  that  our  grand  design  for  "a 
generation  of  peace"  is  based  on  a  desire  for 
a  stable  detente  among  the  world  powers 
which  in  turn  would  be  based  on  the  desire 
for  balance  of  power. 

All  these  foreshadow  the  great  Interest 
in  Increased  East-West  trade  by  officials  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  traditional  proponents 
of  East-West  trade,  and  considerable  segment 
of  the  American  busUie.so  community. 

POTENTIAL  FOR  EAST- WEST  TitAOE 

IX  w-e  all  lived  la  a  free  world,  which  we 
obviously  do  not,  the  potential  for  East-West 
trade,  considering  the  territory,  population 
and  natural  resources  of  the  Soviet  Union,  its 
satellites  and  Red  China,  would  obviously  be 
enormous  Hov/evcr,  under  the  existing  reali- 
ties of  the  world  in  which  we  live  and  despite 
the  substantial  potential  of  extension  of 
trade,  the  economic  relationship  with  any 
particular  communist  governed  countries  is 
subject  to  the  disappearance  of  the  com- 
mimist  power  con.straint. 

Under  the  existing  conditions,  the  trade 
projections  for  U.S.  exports  to  U.S.Sil.,  East- 
ern Europe,  and  especially  Red  China,  are 
very  modest. 

The  recent  studies  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  State  Department  and  other 
governmental  agencies,  reach  the  same  basic 
conclusion  as  far  as  the  projected  U.S.  ex- 
port to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe 
ai'e  concerned. 

Under  present  conditions,  they  have  esti- 
mated that  U.S.  exports  to  the  U5.S.R.  to 
1978  would  amount  to  8295.4  million.  How- 
ever, under  "normalized"  conditions,  esti- 
mated 1973  VS.  exports  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
should  reach  a  figure  of  8536.8  million.  On 
the  other  hand,  estimated  1978  figures  for 
U.S.  exports  to  the  U.S.SJl.  under  "normal- 
ized" conditions  would  be  8683  million  and 
under  most  optimistic  estimates  81,056,000,- 
000. — Excludes  any  possible  grain  deals  of 
the  tj-pe  concluded  in  July,  1972,  whose  na- 
tiu-e  and  causes  prevent  them  from  being 
estimated.  For  the  actual  1973  under  "nor- 
malized" condl.lons,  approximately  $425  mil- 
lion should  be  added  to  the  estimates. 

The  trade  projections  for  U.S.  exports  to 
Eastern  Europe  look  somewhat  diflferent. 
While  estimated  1978  exports  to  Eastern  Eu- 
rope under  present  conditions  project  a  fig- 
ure  of   $520.3    million,   the   estimated    1973 


U.S.  exports  to  Eastern  Europe  under  "nor- 
malized" conditions  should  reach  the  figure 
of  $1,017,000,000.  The  estimated  1978  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  Eastern  Europe  under  "normalized" 
conditions  are  expected  to  be  81.371,000,000. 
If  we  consider  the  total  U.S.  exports  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  1972,  the  communist 
countries'  shaie  of  $49.2  billion  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports was  only  2',;.  The  trade  projections 
for  U.S.  exports  to  the  U.E5JI.  under  "nor- 
malized'* conditions  forecast  only  slight  im- 
provements in  the  communist  countries' 
share  of  UJS.  exports.  The  U.S.  imports  from 
major  world  areas  m  1972  Indicates  that 
communist  countries'  share  was  an  lusignifi- 
caut  l'„.  The  trade  projections  for  future 
U.S.  imports  from  the  U.S.S.R.  also  suggest 
very  slight  unprovement.  As  far  as  Eastern 
Europe  is  concerned,  the  situation  Is  some- 
what better,  while  Red  China,  despite  its 
size  and  needs  ranks  a  poor  third  amout; 
communist  countries. 

In  1971,  U.S.  total  exports  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  were  about  $42  billion.  From  that  smn, 
only  $160  million  worth  of  exports  were  desig- 
nated to  the  U.S.S.R.  In  1971,  the  visible  im- 
port of  goods  from  the  rest  of  the  world  into 
the  United  States  was  roughly  $46  bllliou,  in 
particular  the  imports  from  the  Soviet  Union 
amounted  to  about  $68  million.  If  we  take  a 
look  at  the  GNP  per  head  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  will  find  out  that  according  to  the 
official  Soviet  figures,  it  is  42%  of  that  in 
the  United  States.  However,  this  is  true  only 
if  we  are  prepared  to  accept  Soviet  figures  at 
their  face  value.  We  must  bear  in  mmd  that 
the  strange  accounting  method  used  by  the 
Soviet  central  planners  does  not  consider 
either  the  quality  of  their  economic  output 
or  the  depreciation  of  the  capital  equipment . 
Consequently,  it  becomes  obvious  that  their 
GNP  figures  are  irrelevant  for  the  purpose 
of  estimating  the  trade  potential  with  the 
Soviet  Unioii.  What  really  counts  Is  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  Soviet  citizens,  which 
Is  insignificantly  trivial  as  far  as  Its  Implica- 
tions for  trade  expansion  are  concerned. 

In  1972,  the  total  value  of  the  United  States 
exports  to  the  U.S.S.R.  was  $540  miUion.  How- 
ever, 58', J  of  this  amount  consisted  of  U.S. 
grain  exports  ($369  million).  It  is  Interesting 
to  note  that  during  the  same  period  of  time, 
$250  million,  which  In  proportion  to  the  pop- 
ulation of  Poland  (33  million)  represents  con- 
siderably larger  trade  transactions  than  the 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  find  an 
almost  analogous  situation  in  the  case  of 
commercial  relations  with  Czechoslovakia. 

Let  us  examine  the  trade  with  Red  Chuia. 
In  1971,  that  trade  amounted  to  zero.  In  1972, 
the  sale  of  wheat  to  M&lidand  Chma 
ajnouuted  to  $39  million,  while  the  total 
trade  with  the  Red  Chinese  government  was 
only  $44  million. 

If  we  Ust  the  Chinese  GNP,  using  the  moot 
favorable  figures  supplied  by  tbe  United  Na- 
tions, we  find  that  the  country  with  a  popu- 
lation of  some  780  million  people  has  a  GNP 
equivalent  to  Italy's  (which  has  a  population 
of  54  million) ,  which  Is  certainly  not  an  eco- 
nomic giant  by  any  means. 

The  other  Western  countries,  and  Japan, 
have  a  much  greater  stake  In  International 
trade  in  general  than  tlie  U.S.  Consequeutly 
their  trade  policies,  which  could  be  charac- 
terized by  "balance  of  payments  siurplus 
syndrome,"  play  a  considerable  role  in  tailor- 
ing their  foreign  economic  policy  including 
the  one  toward  Communist  bloc  covmtries. 

Two  leading  Western  coimtries,  as  far  as 
the  trade  with  the  Commvmist  governments 
is  concerned,  are  West  Germany  and  Japan. 
West  Germany  was,  and  still  is,  the  largest 
shigle  trading  partner  of  East  Germany.  Half 
of  all  East  German  Imports  from  the  West 
originates  in  West  Germany. 

Japan,  on  the  other  band,  has  a  sizeable 
commercial  interest  in  trade  with  Red  China. 
If  we  scrutinize  the  Red  Chinese  Imports, 
we  will  find  that  a  third  of  all  Imports  comes 
from  Japan,  while  West  Germany  provides 
16';  of  Red  China's  Imports.  It  is  worth 
s'.iessing  that  the  Uixlted  Kingdom  sells  to 
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the  Netherlands,  with  a  population  of  12 
million,  ten  times  more  than  she  sells  to  Red 
China. 

If  one  Includes  Yugoslavia  In  East-West 
trade  figures,  one  will  observe  that  in  spite 
of  a  relatively  low  GNP  for  the  country,  Yu- 
goslavian trade  with  tbe  West  comes  up  as 
quite  sizeable  in  comparison  with  tbe  trade 
figures  of  the  other  Communist  governments. 
Someone  might  ask  why  should  there  be  a 
noticeable  difference  In  tlie  trade  between 
Western  countries  and  Yugoslavia,  particu- 
larly when  we  consider  the  relatively  low 
GNP  in  Yugoslavia  as  compared  to  other 
Communist  governed  countries.  There  is  no 
argument  but  that  the  healthier  trade  rela- 
tionship with  Yugoslavia  Is  a  direct  result 
of  more  liberal  attitudes  by  the  Yugoslavian 
government  toward  11*  own  Internal  and  ex- 
ternal economic  policies. 

ITEMS   OF   PRESENT   TBADB 

The  types  of  commodities  exchanged  In 
the  East-West  transactions  are  rather  typl- 
caL  For  Instance,  pig  bristles  are  shipped 
Irom  Red  China  to  the  United  Kingdom  (tbe 
same  type  of  commodity  China  has  exported 
to  the  West  since  the  18th  century) .  antiques 
and  foodstuffs  to  the  rest  of  tbe  world. 

Tbe  typical  exports  from  tbe  Soviet  Union 
consist  of  raw  materials,  some  basic  com- 
modities, and  a  tiny  trifle  of  manufactvired 
goods;  among  raw  materials  the  most  pro- 
nounced are  chrome  (displacing  Rhodesian 
«brome  on  Western  market),  natural  gas, 
and  some  oil.  To  this  list  of  Soviet  exports, 
we  should  add  tbe  lollowmg  items:  gold, 
some  platinum,  diamonds,  furs,  and  of  course 
vodka. 

As  far  as  Western  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  Eastern  Europe  and  Rod  China  are 
concerned,  tbe  a^)ltal  equipment  played  the 
paramount  role.  The  United  States'  exports 
to  the  U.8.SJI.  primarily  consist  of  non-elec- 
tric and  electric  machinery,  electric  appa- 
ratus and  appliances,  chemical  elements  and 
compotinds,  transportation  equipment,  foun- 
dries, various  licenses,  and  production  sys- 
tems. 

The  West  European  and  Japanese  exports 
to  the  Communist  governments  are  also  char- 
acterized by  high  technology  Items.  In  re- 
cent years,  one  could  have  observed  numer- 
ous transfers  of  entire  plants  from  Western 
European  countries  and  Japan  to  the  Eastern 
bloc  countries  and  Red  Chma.  Among  these 
transfers,  the  Interesting  examples  were 
Flat's  Tolyatl  automobile  plant  In  the  So- 
viet Union  (involving  considerable  financing 
by  the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  because 
transferred  technology  was  of  American  ori- 
gin), British  Imperial  Chemical  Industry's 
investment  Into  a  chemical  plant  In  the  So- 
viet Union,  COTOS  fiber  plant  transfer  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  a  number  of  French  exports 
Involving  chemical  plants  and  equipment 
designated  for  tbe  Soviet  Union,  and  West 
German  exports  of  electronic  and  chemical 
plants  and  equipment  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Nature  of  Trade 

The  trade  between  free  countries.  In  the 
first  place,  is  characterized  by  the  economic 
consideration  and  criteria.  The  Western 
countries  trade  on  the  basis  of  WMnparatlvo 
advantage  (comparative  costs),  and  on  the 
baste  of  international  division  of  labor.  How- 
ever, neither  of  the  two  criteria,  and  there- 
lore  economic  underlining  factors,  comes 
clearly  as  a  motivation  force  in  dealing  with 
tbe  Communist  governments.  Tbe  history  of 
so-called  East-West  trade  provided  sufficient 
empirical  evidence  that  the  commercial  rela- 
tionships with  the  East  based  on  purely  eco- 
nomic considerations  Is  simply  impossible. 
Tbe  Communist  governments  refuse  the 
tcade  based  either  on  comparative  costs  or 
on  International  division  of  labor;  they  also 
reftise  to  make  their  ciurencies  convertible; 
but  ratber  they  engage  in  tbe  barter  trade 
which  requires  fixed  deals.  It  should  be  ob- 
vious that  barter  trade  renders  inoperative 
in  principle  of  comparative  cost  In  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  as  well  as  the  principle  of 
International  division  of  labor  which  under- 


lies trade  governed  by  markei  forces.  Barter 
transactions  can  only  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  tbe  proper  fnnctionlng  of  tbe  market  in 
those  areas  in  which  tbe  Soviets  buy  or  sell. 

FINANCING   THE   TRADE   WITH    COMMTTNTST   GOV- 
ERN MENTS 

A.  Government  Financing.  In  order  to  gen- 
erate the  trade  between  East  and  West  the 
Western  Governments,  mcludlng  Japan,  must 
finance,  guarantee,  and  Instu-e  big  contracts 
involving  sale  of  capital  and  intermediate 
goods  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Com- 
mi::niEt  ruled  countries. 

The  financial  terms  imder  which  the  East- 
West  trade  takes  place  are  an  Interesting  eco- 
nomic ctiriosity.  To  generate  exports  each  of 
the  Western  governments  has  established  a 
financial  Institution  analogous  to  the  U.S. 
Export-Import  Bank,  which  makes  long-term 
leans  at  less  than  the  prevailing  market  rate 
of  interest.  The  United  Kingdom  has  Us  Ex- 
port Credit  Guarantee  Department,  Japan 
has  its  Export-Import  Bank,  Western  Ger- 
many also  has  a  corresponding  financial  in- 
stitution, and  of  course  France  is  not  with- 
out a  state  bank  which  finances  its  exports. 
Tbe  fixiancing  of  tbe  above  institutions  gen- 
erally involves  a  direct  authorization  from 
the  Treasury  of  the  countries  involved  fol- 
lowed by  authority  of  the  institution  itself 
to  borrow  fimds  on  the  open  markets.  In  the 
case  of  the  E.xport-Import  Bank,  the  bor- 
ro-Alngs  of  that  institution  are  guaranteed 
by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  tbe  United 
States  Government. 

This  Is  a  subsidy  for  tbe  lendUig  institu- 
tion smce  the  guarantee  allows  borrowings 
at  less  than  current  market  rates.  In  many 
instances,  loans  by  private  lending  Institu- 
tions are  guaranteed  against  lose  by  the  gov- 
ernment lending  Institution.  These  gtiaran- 
tees  are  themselves  sudsidles  to  tlie  extent 
that  the  lender  is  relieved  of  a  risk  which  he 
would  either  take  into  account  by  setting 
higher  interest  rates,  or  by  requiring  the  bor- 
rower to  secure  acceptable  Insurance  to  pro- 
tect against  such  risk.  In  tbe  asstmfiptiou  of 
such  risks  It  is  the  taxpayer  through  the  re- 
spective governments  Involved  who  is  ulti- 
mate insurer. 

By  guaranteeing  and  insuring  contracts  in- 
volving transfer  of  capital  and  technology, 
transferring  of  intermediate  goods,  even 
trade  in  agricultural  products,  the  govern- 
ments of  tbe  involved  Western  nations  as- 
sume upon  themselves  the  risks  of  default 
on  tbe  part  of  the  Communist  governments. 
It  goes  without  emphasizing  that  whatever 
risk  is  assumed  by  the  involved  government, 
automatically  the  same  risk  becomes  a  lia- 
bility of  the  citizens  of  that  country. 

B.  Private  financing.  Western  banks  that 
have  been  scrambling  to  establish  them- 
selves in  tbe  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Em:- 
ope  by  offering  cut-rate  loans,  have  been 
criticized  by  Gebrlel  Hauge,  Chaiiman  of 
Manufacuu-ers  Hanover  Trust  Company,  who 
last  week  assailed  such  efforts  as  "dubious 
banking".  As  an  example,  I  would  like  to 
mention  tbe  Bauca  Commerciale  Italiana, 
which  contracted  to  lend  tbe  Soviet  Union 
$300  million  only  %%  above  tbe  floating 
Eurodollar  loan  rate. 

Another  bank  Involved  in  lending  to  tbe 
Soviet  Union  is  the  Chase  Manhatten  Bank, 
practiced  in  lending  based  on  tbe  "erosion 
of  margins."  In  other  words,  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank  has  offered  rate  concessions  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  East  bloc  coun- 
tries to  finance  exports.  According  to  S.  Yas- 
sukovlch,  managaiug  director  of  White, 
Weld's  liOndon  based  Investment  banking 
affiliate,  such  deals  "apparently  gave  tbe 
Russians  tbe  idea  that  they  could  obtain  a 
large  syndicated  loan  at  these  rates." 

The  most  recent  inquiries  with  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  failed  to  produce  any  In- 
formation on  the  nature  of  most  recent 
lendlngs  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  f86  million 
to  help  finance  construction  of  the  world's 
largest  truck  Xonnflry,  to  be  located  on  the 
Kama  River. 

The  Soviets  and  other  East  bloc  cotmtries 


can  make  good  deals  in  tbe  Eurodollar  mar- 
ket. In  tbe  short-term  market,  they  can  bor- 
row at  virtually  the  London  interbank  rate 
(currently  8.7%  for  6  months  money). 
"Banks  over  here  are  liquid,  and  there  is  a 
temptation  to  try  to  make  a  loan  anywhere." 
says  George  yurchyshnya  of  the  London 
office  of  the  First  Bank  of  Boston. 

Consequently,  tbe  East  Europe  countries 
can  still  negotiate  attractive  rates  foe  long- 
term  loans.  Poland,  for  example,  has  been  at 
tbe  Eurodollar  well  seven  times  already  this 
year  for  a  total  of  $230  mlUiou.  The  First 
National  Bank  of  Boston  recently  partici- 
pated in  one  svicb  deal — a  $30  million.  7-year 
loan  to  Poland's  Bank  Handloway  Warszawle. 
The  rate:  Just  ^'tlo  above  tbe  BurodoUar 
floating  rate. 

Financial  sources  in  London  said  that  the 
Soviets  have  already  borrowed  as  much  as 
$1  billloti  m  the  last  year  in  unannounced 
loans  from  individual  banks.  Moeeow  needs 
about  another  $1  billion  to  finance  the  grain 
buvine  for  1972-73. 

■nie"  Soviets  are  said  to  be  negotiating 
simultaneously  with  several  banks  in  Etirope 
and  the  United  States  for  vartoxu  loans  In 
amounts  up  to  $200  milUon  or  8800  million 
each.  But,  according  to  informed  financial 
sources,  Moscow  would  prefer  a  smgle  loan 
of  81  billion  from  a  consorUum  of  Western 
banks. 

The  London  Reports  said  that  some  banks 
have  decltoed  to  participate  becanae  of  the 
low  Interest  rates.  But  banks  trying  to  get 
Into  Soviet  trade  finance  or  to  opeu  ofBces  In 
Moscow  are  said  to  be  more  amenable. 

Consequently,  the  narrow  margins  are 
likely  to  continue  as  long  as  t»»e  Western 
banks  remain  anxious  to  get  Into  the  Soviet 
Union  end  Eastern  Europe.  Yurchy««mya  ex- 
plains First  Boston's  rationale:  "tt  wos 
more  a  marketing  gesture  than  anything.  We 
do  want  to  develop  a  business  in  Poland.  We 
cannot  pack  np  our  tents  and  go  boine  for 
two  years  hoping  that  the  market  wUl  get 
better."  

SOVIET    CREDIT   WORTHUCESS 

An  Interesting  argument  of  the  ad-vocatcs 
of  East-West  trade  in  general,  and  those  who 
favor  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
communist  governments  In  partlcidar.  Is,  for 
them,  the  "intriguing"  phenomenon  that  the 
Soviet  Union  "never"  defaulted  on  Its  flnan- 
cial  obligations.  If  we  scrutinize  the  existing 
situation  In  regard  to  tbe  Soviet  credit 
worthiness.  It  is  imperative  to  discover  tbe 
actiml  situation  which  Is  far  from  being  that 
which  the  advocaUs  of  East-West  trade 
mamtaiu. 

At  present,  there  Is  a  long-term  ontstand- 
iug  debt,  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment, of  $385  million  of  prhiclpal  and  In- 
terest dating  back  to  the  early  1910s.  It  Is 
worth  noting  that  despite  the  fact  ttiat  a 
United  States  government  agency,  the  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Commlslson,  has  of- 
ficially reported  that  the  U.S.S.R.  owes  United 
States  nationals  (on  impald  awards)  over 
$120  mUllon,  which  the  US.SJl.  does  not 
even  acknowledge.  Additionally,  tbe  US.S.R. 
owes  United  States  Investors  the  principal 
and  interest  on  the  dollar-bond  debt,  as  well 
as  the  U.S.  Government,  the  KerenSky  gov- 
ernment debt,  which  was  on  the  order  of  $100 
million,  pluc  interest  since   1918. 

The  dollar-bond  debt  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes  has  been  acknowl- 
edged by  tlie  successor- Yugoslav  communist 
government,  which  has  been  paying  Interest 
on  those  dollar-bonds  for  many  yeart;  more 
recently,  the  FBPC  negotiated  with  the  pres- 
ent communist  government  of  Poiand  and 
the  latter  have  agreed  to  certain  wdweed  in- 
terest payments  on  the  do!l«r-to<»ds  Issued 
by  its  predecessor,  the  RepwWic  oC  Pdaad, 
and  have  further  agreed  to  negotiate  a  cotn- 
plete  settlement  of  that  old  dollar-toond  debt 
within  the  next  18  months.  B(Mk  tt»  «■>- 
munlst Hungarian  gowerument  aatf  tMm«e»^ 
munist  Romanian  govenuneiit  l»«e  Phmi- 
ised  in  writhig   (to  the  U£.  Stale  De^art- 
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ment)  to  negotiate  settlements  of  their  dol- 
lar-bond obligations  as  soon  as  they  are  able 
to  do  so. 

The  Government  of  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  China  has  just  settled  a  debt  with  the 
Canadian  Government  incurred  by  private 
businesses  of  Nationalist  China  prior  to  1948. 

Lend-leass  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union 
during  World  War  H  totaled  over  ?11  billion 
in  1941-1945.  The  terms  of  lend-lease  agree- 
ments require  the  recipient  countries  to  pay 
for  material  accepted  after  hostilities  offi- 
cially ended.  In  1952,  the  United  States  asked 
the  U.S.S.R.  for  $800  million  in  settlement. 
In  1972.  at  the  time  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Peter  Petersen,  announced  the  agreement  be- 
tween Soviet  representatives  and  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States'  government  of 
the  lend-lease  settlement  in  an  amount  of 
$722  million,  to  be  paid  by  the  vear  ending 
July  1,  2001. 

The  agreement  allows  the  Soviet  Union  to 
take  up  to  four  deferments.  However,  in  the 
agreement,  between  U.S.  government  and 
the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Socialist 
Soviet  Republics  requiring  settlement  of 
lend-lease,  reciprocal  aid  and  claims,  signed 
on  October  18,  1972.  by  Secretary  of  State. 
William  P.  Rogers  and  Soviet  Minister  of  For- 
eign Trade,  N.  Patolichev,  the  Soviets  were 
successful  to  linking  receiving  of  the  Most 
Favored  Nation  status  with  payment  of  lend- 
lease  debt.  In  other  words,  if  the  Congress 
refuses  to  grant  the  Soviet  Union  the  MPN 
status  they  will  not  pay  any  part  of  the  World 
War  II  lend-lease  debt.  Mr.  Helmut  Sonnen- 
feldt.  one  of  our  chief  negotiators  In  Moscow, 
and  at  present  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
xjry,  in  his  recent  testimony,  before  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  has  confirmed  this. 

Between  1822  and  1914,  Russia  borrowed 
an  estimated  $4.8  billion  from  private  In- 
vestors In  Europe  on  114  issues  of  bonds, 
most  of  them  payable  In  non-Russian  money, 
especially  In  French  francs  and  British  ster- 
ling. Most  of  the  loans  had  gold  clauses. 
Seventy-nine  of  the  bond  issues  were  to  ral.se 
money  for  the  Russian  slate  railroads  or  to 
finance  nationalization  of  private  Russian 
railroads.  Forty-three  railroad  systems  and 
eight  city  governments  participated  In  the 
borrowing.  The  cities  were  Astrakhan.  Baku, 
Kiev.  Moscow,  Nicolaev.  Perm.  St.  Petersburg 
and  Saratov.  These  external  debts  were  de- 
faulted. 

The  Soviet  government  repudiated  all  obli- 
gations of  the  predecessor  Czarist  State  by  a 
retroactive  decree  Issued  February  8.  1918.  A 
further  default  occurred  when  In  1940  the 
Soviet  government  dishonored  Its  own  ex- 
ternal obligations  by  discontinuing  Interest 
payments  on  British  sterling  notes  Issued  by 
the  Soviets  In  1932  and  1934  to  dispossess  the 
owners  of  Lena  Gold  Fields.  Ltd.,  a  Siberian 
enterprise,  and  owners  of  Tetiuhue  Mining 
Corporation.  Spokesmen  for  Soviet  Russia, 
including  its  foxinder,  Lenin,  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  honor  the  external 
debt  of  the  predecessor  regime  providing 
payment  on  the  old  debt  could  be  arranged 
within  the  Soviets'  capacity  to  pay,  and  pro- 
vided further,  that  long-term  credits  were 
made  to  the  Soviet  Union  from  abroad.  This 
official  attitude  was  renewed  at  international 
conferences  at  Geneva  and  The  Hague  In 
1922,  and  In  negotiations  with  the  French 
government  from  1924  to  1927,  and  again 
in  1933.  In  1956,  new  negotiations  of  like 
kind  broke  down. 

A  further  analysis  of  Soviet  credit  and  debt 
handling  discloses  that  the  credits  obtained 
and  debts  Incurred  during  the  past  decade 
manifests  a  more  sophisticated  pattern  In 
Soviet  strategy  in  quests  for  credit.  The  first 
criteria  for  incurring  indebtedness,  analogous 
to  the  previous  patterns,  was  that  It  had  to 
be  long-term  credits  (that  Is.  commercial 
credits  ranging  from  8  to  16  years).  Their 
second  criteria  was  to  obtain  an  Interest  rate 
considerably  below  the  on-going  market  In- 
terest rate.  It  goes  without  saying  that  this 
type  of  arrangement  equals  subsidy  on  the 


part  of  credit-providing  sources  (the  Western 
governments). 

Third,  using  various  kinds  of  pressures, 
they  were  able  to  compel  creditors  to  accept 
raw  materials  in  the  form  of  payments. 

Fourth,  and  last  but  not  least,  using  gov- 
ernmental power,  threats  and  insinuations 
about  defaulting  on  existing  obligations,  they 
were  always  able  to  coerce  the  creditors  to 
re-extend,  again  on  long  terms,  the  existing 
long-term  Indebtedness.  The  European  bank- 
ers ana  their  governments,  afraid  of  losing 
face  before  their  public  and  business  com- 
munity, were  willing  to  oblir;e  the  Soviets  in 
order  to  save  face. 

A  will-o-the-wisp  record  shows  that  t'ne 
sellers  are  hit  by  endless  consolations,  arbi- 
trary rejections  of  products,  outrageous 
downward  contract  price  adjustments,  and 
outright  repudiations  of  terms.  Moreover,  de- 
spite the  10-,  12-  and  15-year  payment  provi- 
sions, creditors  have  had  to  suffer  losses  from 
current  obligatioiis  of  the  Soviet  government 
or  its  agencies. 

That  Is  what  is  happening  to  the  West 
Germans.  West  Germany  graciously  exported 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Communist  con- 
trolled coiuitries  of  Eastern  Europe  more 
than  $1  billion  in  goods  and  capital  during 
1970.  The  collection  problem  has  now  reached 
a  crisis.  In  fact,  it  was  a  significant  factor 
in  the  financial  problems  cf  the  g!nv,t  Krupp 
enterprises. 

The  MontiEdison  Indiutrlal  conglomerate 
of  Italy  is  the  largest  single  enterprise  of 
that  country.  It  is  controlled  by  the  Italian 
Government  becau'^e  the  majority  of  its  stock 
is  owned  by  the  Government,  aithough  pri- 
vate investors  also  own  stock  in  that  enter- 
prise. As  early  as  1967  MontiEdison  entered 
into  a  joint  venture  with  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  begin  the  production  of  electrical 
machinery  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Capital 
equipment  was  exported  from  Italy  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  financed  by  MontiEdison 
for  the  p\irpo.<!e  of  carrj'ing  out  the  joint  ven- 
ture. It  is  not  known  the  amount  of  credits 
that  were  extended  but  it  Is  known  that  the 
Soviet  Government  defaulted  on  payments 
of  the  loan.  Today,  MontiEdison  would  be 
Incapable  of  continuing  operations  except  for 
heavy  subsidy  financing  by  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment. This  crisis  was  brought  about  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  complete  its  part  of  the  joint  ven- 
ture and  make  payments  as  contracted. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  construction 
by  Flat  of  an  automobile  factory  In  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  plant  Is  known  as  the  Soviet 
Tolatl  automobile  plant  and  and  Involves 
a  $1  billion  loan  commitment  from  various 
sources,  Including  a  $80  millicn  loan  from 
the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank.  The  automo- 
bile plant  has  not  been  as  successful  as 
contemplated.  The  Soviets  had  agreed  as  part 
of  their  commitment  to  the  plant  to  supply 
certain  parts  to  be  used  in  the  assembly  of 
the  completed  automobiles.  The  Soviets  fail- 
ed to  meet  the  commitment.  Whether  the 
failures  were  due  to  a  lack  of  Soviet  tech- 
nology ot  mismanagement  Is  not  Important 
to  our  discussion.  What  is  important  is 
that  the  failure  did  occur  and  as  a  result, 
Fiat  was  compelled  to  borrow  an  additional 
$162  million  In  order  to  fabricate  components 
In  its  Italian  plant  to  be  shipped  to  Rus- 
sia for  the  assembly  of  completed  Tolatl 
automobiles.  The  solvency  of  Plat  can  well 
be  endangered  if  the  Soviets  are  xmable  or 
unwilling  to  make  good  their  original  com- 
mitment. Again,  the  important  consideration 
is  the  fact  of  the  faihire  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  meet  a  contractual  obligation. 

One  of  the  first  West  German  companies 
to  feel  the  pain  of  Joining  in  with  the 
Soviet  Government  In  Industrial  enterprises 
was  the  giant  Krupp  enterprises.  This  firm, 
having  been  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
steel  manufacturers  In  the  world  prior  to 
and  after  World  Wars  I  and  n,  began  enter- 
ing into  a  aeries  of  joint  ventures  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Poland  in  the  late  19503. 


The  ventures  called  for  the  construction  by 
Krupp  of  steel  and  dlesel  enghie  manufac- 
turing facilities  within  the  Soviet  Union. 
Krupp  was  to  be  paid  by  the  receipt  of  a 
portion  of  the  goods  produced  with  the 
thought  that  Krupp  could  recoup  its  invest- 
ment and  make  a  profit  by  the  sale  In  west- 
ern markets  of  the  goods  received  by  them. 
Soviet  deliveries  of  goods  were  never  on 
schedule,  never  in  the  quantities  anticipated 
by  Krupp,  and  of  dismal  quality  with  the  re- 
suit  that  they  were  not  marketable  in  western 
markets.  Not  only  was  Krupp  disappointed  in 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  its  share  of  the 
goods  produced,  but  financing  extended  to 
the  Soviets  by  Krupp  as  part  of  the  overall 
transactions  was  never  paid  on  time.  The 
combination  of  these  fallvu-es  in  the  joint 
ventures  today  finds  Krupp  Enterprises  near 
collapie.  This  is  hardly  an  encouraging  re- 
commendation for  American  businessmen 
who  are  today  being  led  to  believe  that  joint 
ventures  with  the  Soviet  Government  have 
great  hope  for  financial  reward. 

The  examples  above  of  disappointments  by 
Western  nations  and  Western  firms  In  deal- 
hig  with  the  Soviet  Union  should  not  be 
treated  as  Isolated  Incidents  unrelated  to  the 
American  experience.  To  come  more  close  to 
home  and  more  recent  In  date,  a  reference 
to  the  Soviet  grain  purchase  last  year  is 
appropriate. 

THE    COSTS    OF    THE    SOVIET    GRAIN    "DEAL" 

The  huge  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union 
resxilted  in  a  wide  variety  of  costs  which  can 
be  classified  Into  the  following  categories: 

1.  Costs  to  the  Consumers. 

2.  Costs  to  the  Taxpayers. 

3.  Costs  to  the  Economy  as  a  Whole. 

4.  Political  Costs  to  the  United  States. 

5.  Costs  to  the  Free  Economies. 

COSTS   TO   THE    CONSUMERS 

According  to  the  figures  supplied  by  the 
Comptroller  General,  Elmer  B.  Staats,  the 
massive  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  raised 
domestic  prices  of  wheat  from  about  $1.63 
per  bushel  in  July  of  1972,  to  $2.49  a  bushel 
In  September  of  the  same  year.  CBS  News  has 
computed  the  total  cost  to  the  American  con- 
sumers for  the  9-month  period  starting  July 
1972,  and  according  to  these  figures,  the  total 
costs  to  the  consumer  for  the  purchase  of 
bread  and  other  flour-based  products  as  a 
result  of  the  Soviet  wheat  deal,  will  be  at 
least  $300  million,  and  that  Is  a  conservative 
estimate.  As  far  as  beef  and  pork  (and  beef 
and  pork-based  products)  are  concerned,  the 
additional  costs  the  American  consumers  will 
have  to  absorb  during  the  same  9-month 
period  is  $1.2  billion  In  order  to  eat  the 
amount  of  meat  that  he  has  been  consuming. 
However,  the  actual  Increase  in  food  prices 
imperatively  adds  an  additional  12  per  ceni. 
to  the  combined  figure  of  $1.5  billion. 

The  cost  of  feed  grain  plays  a  large  role  in 
determhiing  the  price  of  poultry,  eggs,  and 
dairy  products.  The  increase  In  those  prlce.s 
vary  from  12  to  25  per  cent,  and  that  adds — 
for  the  9-month  period — an  additional  cost 
to  the  consumer  of  about  $800  million. 

COSTS    TO    THE    TAXPAYERS 

The  direct  subsidy  for  the  Soviet  grain 
deal,  at  the  expense  of  the  American  taxpay- 
ers, exceeded  $300  million.  The  subsidy  for  the 
transportation  of  grain,  so  far,  has  amounted 
to  over  $400  million.  This  figure  coincide.s 
with  that  estimated  by  CBS  News. 

COSTS   TO    THE    ECONOMY    AS    A    WHOLE 

These  are  the  most  difficult  to  estimate  be- 
cause they  refiect  a  variety  of  costs  and  fac- 
tors which  are  extremely  intricate  in  nature. 
Some  of  them,  such  as  market  distortions, 
traixsportation  tie-ups,  and  loss  of  good  will 
with  established  customers  for  agricultural 
products  (for  Instance,  Japan)  are  almost 
impossible  to  measure. 

The  grain  deal  has  been  financed  with  a 
credit  of  C750  million  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  (CCC)  at  6V8%  interest, 
repayable  In  three  years.  The  Interest  rate 
Is  lower  than  what  It  cost  the  U.S.  Treasury 
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to  bosTow  in  tite  vaAvi  place.  By  contrast, 
tlw  Xnaanry  Is  piling  «^%  and  8^%  on 
recent  aaactet  borrowings. 

Tbe  frolgfat  rates  on  the  laUroAds  Itiereased 
by  aboat  U>%  and,  in  atkHttan,  tbe  eoonomy 
experleDoed  the  most  acute  callroad  ear 
shortage  In  the  history  at  the  Aaaerican 
railroads.  This  shortage  in  the  Midwest  re- 
sulted in  tlte  shortage  of  some  rail  carried 
products,  such  as  luel  oil.  Ti»  overbur- 
dening ojf  the  transportation  system  with 
transportation  of  grain  for  the  Soviet  Union, 
resulted  In  delayed  deliveries  of  numerous 
iDdtistrial  products  from  iOeel  and  machinery 
to  various  oomponent  parte  for  a  variety  of 
industrial  oommoditiee. 

Anotiier  cost  to  the  economy  resulting 
from  tbe  Soviet  grain  deal  is  the  iiKireased 
)irioe  of  agricultural  maclilnery.  Tbe  in- 
crease has  been  reported  to  be  about  10 
percent. 

National  and  Independent  bakers  are  com- 
plaining because  wheat  shipments  to  tbe 
Soviet  Union  have  resulted  in  a  price  surge 
at  home.  The  price  surge  jX  home  resulted 
in  the  increase  of  the  price  of  floiu-  the 
bakers  buy.  This  resulted  in  a  large  number 
of  bankruptcies  among  the  Independent 
bakers  whi<ai,  so  far,  have  cost  ten  thousand 
people  tbeir  jobs.  For  example,  the  added  an- 
nual cost  of  one  particular  enterprise — 
American  bakeries — is  estimated  at  $9.2  mil- 
lion over  tbe  12-montb  period  startm^  Aug- 
ust 1972. 


Years 


Campmy  or  cotintiy 


Far  tbe  fanners,  the  cost  tt  -Oie  Soviet 
grain  "deal"  was  at  least  $120  mliUoti  by 
Sppt— "h*ir  i«7»— boUt  becciMe  Xbtj  aoid 
wheat  too  eBity  {wprtos  ot  1«7»  wbidi  Is 
usual)  to  benefit  from  bigbe-  prices  aad 
raoce  Importantly,  because  tbe  higher  prices 
cut  tlie  sxdxldy  available  to  B»ny  South- 
western fanaeis. 

If  wc  snm  up  tbe  cost  at  tbe  Soviet  grain 
deal  to  tbe  American  public,  then  we  reach 
a  Sinn  which  for  the  fl-montb  period  exceeds 
$32  billion. 

POLrnCAL   COSTS   TO   TITE    CNITU)    STATES 

The  lack  of  any  political  trade-offs  In  re- 
gard to  the  Soviet  Union  could  be  clearly 
defined  as  a  political  cost. 

Tlie  fight  against  infiation  failed  primar- 
ily because  of  increases  in  food  prices  which 
are  directly  associated  with  the  Soviet  grain 
deal.  While  tbe  incresse  in  tbe  Consamer 
Price  Index  was  at  tbe  annual  rate  of  about 
5%,  the  increase  in  food  averaged  (for  the 
same  period)  some  25%.  This  is  a  clear  Indi- 
cation that  the  fight  against  Inflation  might 
have  been  completely  successful  had  It  not 
been  for  the  Soviet  grain  deal.  The  Increase 
In  food  prices  is  primarily  responsible  for 
the  present  inflation  hysteria  around  the 
Congress  and  the  country  as  a  whole.  The 
consequences  of  it  for  tbe  welfare  of  the 
United  States  and  its  economy  are  not  diffi- 
cult   to   foresee;    distorted    markets;    large 


Amount 


economy  fluctuations;  and  all  this  doe  to 
irrational  behavior  on  both  the  supply  and 
demand  side. 

008T«  TO   TUB   f  HfiC.    ECONOMIES 

The  cost  to  the  free  economies  prlmarUy 
take  the  lorm  ol  distortion  effects  on  the 
market  forces,  both  within  the  financial 
marlcet  and  markets  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. In  financial  markets  the  market  Inter- 
est rate  is  suppressed  by  Soviet  absolute  de- 
mand monopoly  and  ability  to  use  political 
power  for  the  purpose  of  coercion.  In  agrl- 
ciUtural  markets,  strongly  fluctuating  and 
suddenly  exaggerated  demands  lor  the  grain 
stuff,  and  playing  competitors  on  the  supply 
side  against  each  other,  resulted  in  tremen- 
dous distortions  on  prices  and  supply.  AJid 
both  elements,  distortions  in  financial  and 
agricultural  tnartwts.  are  responsible  for 
hlglily  negative  Influence  on  the  World 
economy. 

MAJOR    WESTERN    CBrBTTS    OBT.AINE*   BY    TJ3SS 
SINCE    I»S4 

For  the  past  eight  years  Western  com- 
panies have  been  trading  with  the  USSR  on 
the  basis  of  credits  advanced  by  Western 
banks  or  governments  in  order  to  finance  the 
deals.  Unfortunately,  no  complete  list  of 
such  credit  operations  has  yet  become  avail- 
able, but  some  of  the  major  deals  which  are 
known  to  have  taken  place  already  are  out- 
lined below;  others  are  still  In  the^pipeline, 
but  not  yet  firm. 


Repayment  peric'J  (years) 


Interest  rate 
(percent) 
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THE  POSSIBLE  IMPACT  OF  nj5.-U.S.S.H.  TRADE  ON 
THE  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  OF  THE  U.S. 

Our  Studies  on  Soviet- American  trade  pros- 
pects over  the  next  ten  years  strongly  sug- 
gests the  following  conjectures  on  the  im- 
pact of  this  trade  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments: 

a.  The  Soviets  are  unresponsive  to  most 
market  criteria — but  are  noc  unresponsive 
to  balance  of  payments  troubles.  They  can- 
not run  into  large  deficits  with  the  U.S. — 
except  In  the  case  of  barter  agreements. 

b.  Accordingly  they  will  try  to  con:rol 
imports  UTid  push  certain  exports  here — 
like  diamonds,  non-ferrous  materials,  furs, 
( oil  and  gas  will  come  into  consideration  only 
after  the  mid  1980's) . 

c.  The  Soviets  may  use  more  aggressive 
methods  than  before  to  push  their  products 
in  Western  Europe.  Japan  and  other  currency 
conTertlble  areas  Including  the  UB.  They  may 
use  American  consultants,  set  up  enterjjrises 
based  on  co-participation  for  producing  for 
U.S.  markets,  etc. 


Eventually,  U.S.  jrarchases  of  Soviet  goods 
may  reach  a  quarter  to  half  a  mHllcm  dol- 
lars annually  (before  large  imports  of  So- 
viet on). 

■U.S.  exports.  Only  U.S.  credits  could  en- 
courage Soviet  imports  other  than  sporadic 
grain  purchases.  Such  credits  would  be  need- 
ed for:  (A)  entire  production  facilities 
("turnkey"  projects) ;  (B)  long-term  licens- 
ing agreements;  (C)  direct  Uivestments  In 
the  U5.S.R.  (e.g.,  for  the  explor&i.ion  and  ex- 
portation of  oil  and  gas). 

Since  credits  and  insurance  for  such  proj- 
ects involve  periods  longer  than  flvie  years, 
no  private  firm  would  be  ready  to  engage  in 
these  operations  without  a  VS.  government 
puarantee.  (The  gu.arantee  against  uncer- 
tainties would  reduce  the  interest  rates  paid 
by  the  Soviets,  but  wotUd  imply  a  D.S.  Gov- 
ernment subsidy  equivalent  to  a  govemment 
to  government  aid,  since  all  Soviet  firms 
are  et axe- owned) . 

According  to  our  estimates,  the  Soviet 
Union  could  increase  its  imports  to  rotigh- 


ly  1.5  to  2  bniion  dollars  per  year  during 
the  second  half  of  the  1970's— with  possible 
r^iayments  starting  in  tbe  middle  In  the 
form  of  oil  and  gas  shipments. 

Impact  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 
It  is  our  feeling  that  sxKSh  exports  woiild 
have  an  unfavorable  impact  on  our  balanoe 
of  payments — which  now  runs  a  drtcit  like- 
Iv  to  grow  unless  the  energy  problem  is  dealt 
with  imaginatively.  Adrling  higher  Incon- 
vertible long-term  promissory  bon<]B  from  tbe 
U.SBJl.  for  the  bilateral  export  snrpltis 
v/ould  further  weaken  the  U.S.  international 
reserves  and  payments  position  irtnce  U.S. 
exports  are  diverted  from  earning  oonwertlble 
c  urrency. 

One  may  finally  note  that: 

a.  The  volaOllty  of  tlie  Soviet  market  and 
of  its  demand  patterns  would  further  affect 
adveraly  our  general  trade; 

b.  Pteseures  from  Western  Borapean  co\in- 
trlfis  that  tbe  U.SjSJI.  straigliten  out  U»  bai- 
£jice  ot  payments  problems  witli  theaa  (Lc 
Increase  Soviet  imports  from  these  countries 
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rather  than  from  the  U.S.)  are  likely  to  in- 
crease: 

c.  The  danger  of  sharp  Soviet  reversals  will 
Increase:  20  or  40  year  agreements  are  easily 
talked  about  by  the  Soviets,  but  are  Just  as 
easily  broken  by  them  (let  us  not  forget  their 
"unbreakable  eternal  friendship"  with  China, 
Yugoslavia,  etc.).  The  Indebtedness  of  a  big 
country  to  another  does  not  always  guarantee 
political  peace. 

If  the  Soviets  honor  the  proposed  peace- 
time lend-lease  which  Is  now  under  consid- 
eration with  the  same  degree  of  obligation 
that  they  honor  their  World  War  U  lend- 
lease  obligations,  the  picture  Is  Indeed  a 
dismal  one  for  the  American  businessman, 
the  American  consumer,  and  the  American 
ta.xpayer. 

CONCLUSIONS    AND    RECOMMENDATIONS 

Careful  scrutiny  of  Soviet  Internal  and 
external  policies  clearly  suggests  that  there 
were  no  significant  changes  In  Soviet  long 
established  practices.  The  Soviet  Union  Is 
stlU  a  police  state  and  Its  long-term  objective 
Is  to  establish  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  un- 
parallel  world  power.  In  fact,  the  Brezhnev 
strategy  Is  designed  to  use  Moscow's  new 
relationship  with  America  as  a  double-edged 
sword  toward  that  end. 

The  Kremlin  needs  and  wants  the  help  of 
American  know-how  In  solving  Soviet  prob- 
lems of  Industrial  backwardness  and  its  lag 
in  technological  advance.  The  Soviets  are 
anxious  for  assurance  that  they  will  be  able 
to  get  American  grain  when  their  abysmally 
Inefficient  agricultural  system  failed  again. 
Politically,  they  would  like  to  have  the  U.S. 
support  In  neutralizing  their  Communist  ad- 
versary. Red  China,  and  In  stabilizing  East 
Europe. 

On  one  side  the  Soviet  leaders  see  In 
the  aura  of  good  feeling  the  best  opportunity 
so  far  to  solving  the  Soviet's  tremendous 
domestic  problems  and  perhaps  eventually 
achieving  economic  stature  equal  to  that  of 
America — Just  as  the  Soviets  have  reached 
a  balance  of  nuclear  power  with  the  United 
States. 

With  the  other  of  his  two  cutting  edges. 
Brezhnev  probably  reasons  that  In  an  atmos- 
phere of  warmth  and  cooperation  there  is  a 
chance  of  gradually  tilting  the  political  bal- 
ance among  U.S.  allies  toward  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Domestically,  despite  Its  assurance  to  the 
contrary,  the  Soviet  Union  is  supressing  the 
rights  of  Its  people  In  spite  of  some  para- 
graphs In  the  Soviet  Constitution  which 
suggest  that  certain  rights  of  its  citizens 
are  guaranteed.  For  instance,  the  persecu- 
tion of  Soviet  Jews,  who  wish  to  Immigrate 
to  Israel  is  the  most  flagrant  example  of 
violation  of  basic  human  rights.  For  years 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  practicing  a  trade 
with  human  beings  charging  the  Israel  gov- 
ernment $10  thousand  per  hebd  of  each  Jew 
Immigrating  to  Israel.  Today  we  witness  a 
series  of  trials  In  the  Soviet  Union  Involving 
Jews  who  want  to  Immigrate.  In  addition  to 
It,  many  Jews  are  subjected  to  house  arrest, 
loss  of  Jobs,  denial  of  medical  care,  and  slow 
starvation. 

The  dissidents  of  various  kinds  Including 
Intellectuals,  the  clergy,  and  those  who  prac- 
tice their  religious  beliefs,  are  sent  either  to 
concentration  camps  or  locked  into  lunatic 
asylums. 

Soviet  acceptance  of  International  copy- 
right convention  is  Just  another  method  to 
control  Internal  dissent,  only  in  a  more 
subtle  way. 

The  Soviet  propaganda  against  the  Demo- 
cratic Societies  in  the  United  States  in  partic- 
ular Is  stUl  one  of  the  pUlars  of  their  public 
education. 

In  the  International  arena,  we  see  the 
continuation  of  Soviet  promotion  of  unrest 
and  Instability  In  non-Communist  parts  of 
the  world.  British  Intelligence,  for  Instance, 
has  established  Soviet  Involvement  In  IRA 
and  ClvU  War  among  the  Irish  factions.  The 


presence  of  Soviet  arms,  money  and  agents  In 
that  struggle  Is  a  fact.  Furthermore,  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  the  chief  supporter  of  North 
Viet  Nam  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
munist government  of  North  Viet  Nam  is  con- 
tinually and  flagrantly  vlolatmg  the  peace 
agreement.  The  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
finance  Cuba  at  a  rate  of  $2  million  a  day. 
The  pro-Communist  government  of  Chile  has 
received,  in  1972,  $250  mUlion  In  Soviet  aid. 
Soviet  support  of  revolutionary  elements  In 
the  Middle  East  as  well  as  their  support  of 
aggressive  Arabic  Governments  is  a  matter  of 
record. 

During  the  past  several  years  the  Soviets 
have  done  everj'thlng  to  surpass  the  United 
States  In  the  area  of  military  power.  The 
presence  of  Soviet  fleets  In  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Indian  Ocean  with  Its  Implications 
for  the  security  of  the  free  world  is  of 
paramount  concern  to  the  non-Communist 
countries  in  bordering  areas.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  strategic  consequences  for  the 
United  States  Is  obvious. 

Soviet  emphasis  on  rapid  development  of 
the  SS-17,  their  edition  to  our  MIRVs,  and 
developing  of  sophisticated  weapon  systems 
bnssd  on  laser  power,  clearly  signifies  their 
military  and  strategic  objectives. 

In  the  area  of  International  economic  rela- 
tions, the  Soviet  Union  bases  its  present 
strategy  on  three  objectives.  Namely;  to  ob- 
tain from  the  United  States  and  developed 
nations  of  the  West,  advanced  technology, 
Industrial  know-how  and  massive  credits. 

At  the  same  time,  its  own  policy  with 
regard  to  its  gold  reserves  is  based  on  Lenin's 
formula;  "We  must  save  the  gold  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  .sell  it  at  the  highest  price,  buy  goods 
with  It  at  the  lowest  price.  When  you  live 
among  wolves,  you  must  howl  like  a  wolf, 
while  as  for  exterminating  all  the  wolves,  as 
should  be  done  in  a  rational  human  society, 
we  shall  act  up  to  the  wise  Russian  proverb: 
Boast  not  before  but  after  the  battle. 

This  formula  adequately  explains  a  stxange 
p.nradox  betag  presented  to  the  world  and 
the  American  people.  A  country  rich  in  gold 
reserves,  the  Soviet  Union,  is  seeking  loans 
from  a  country,  the  Umted  States,  whose 
currency  Is  under  sustained  attack  and  whose 
gold  reserves  are  woefully  madequate.  The 
authoritative  studies  about  the  Soviet  gold 
reserves  set  the  latter  at  $7  to  $8  billion. 
Inasmuch  as  there  are  no  rubles  outstand- 
ing which  can  be  presented  for  conver- 
sion to  gold.  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  the  Soviet 
gold  reserves  are  free  and  clear.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  approximately  $80  billion  (U.S. 
dollars)  are  floating  in  the  Eurodollar  and 
other  financial  markets.  What  possible  logic 
can  be  urged  to  support  the  concept  that  the 
gold-rich  nation  should  be  financed  and  sub- 
sidized by  the  nation  which  Is  experiencing  a 
currency  crisis  and  serious  problems  arising 
out  of  Its  inequillbrlum  In  the  balance  of 
payments? 

Mr.  Brezhnev  Is  coming  to  the  United 
States  to  negotiate,  among  other  thmgs,  that 
which  Is  promising  to  turn  Into  a  break- 
through in  large-scale  development  deals.  Dr. 
Armand  Hammer,  Chairman  of  Occldential 
Petroleum,  which  has  signed  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Government  about  produc- 
tion of  fertilizers  and  related  chemicals  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  was  kind  enough  to  make 
public  that  the  most  Important  of  the  deals 
Involves  $7  billion  project  to  tap  natural-gas 
deposits  and  possibly  other  resources  In  Sibe- 
ria. 

THE  BASIC  SOVIET  TROUBLES 

The  heart  of  the  Soviet  troubles  todav. 
Western  experts  agree,  is  domestic.  Not  In- 
ternal politics  or  foreign-policy  failures,  but 
basic  economics. 

No-where  are  Soviet  shortcomings  made 
more  apparent  than  when  Russia  Is  compared 
with  the  United  States. 

Soviet  authorities  themselves  claim  an 
overall  economic  growth  of  only  4  per  cent 
last  year.  By  U.S.  standards  of  measurements, 


the  figure  Is  closer  to  0  per  cent.  By  either 
reckoning,  America — with  a  6.4%  real  growth 
in  production  of  goods  and  services — Is  ex- 
panding faster  than  the  Soviet  Union.  U.S. 
gross  national  product  for  1972  totalled  $1.2 
trillion,  while  the  Soviet  gross  national  prod- 
uct was  about  $300  billion. 

In  no  other  element  of  the  economy  are 
Soviet  problems  more  acute  than  in  agri- 
culture. Soviet  grain  production — targeted  at 
195  million  tons  in  1972 — fell,  according  to 
official  Soviet  figures,  27  million  tons  below 
that  goal — to  IfiS  million  tons.  Prom  U.S. 
officials  we  find  that  even  this  figure  may  be 
exaggerated  by  as  much  as  33  million  tons. 

To  forestall  bread  shortages  and  the  dan- 
ger of  worker  protests,  Soviet  authorities  have 
purchased  30  million  tons  of  grain  in  the 
West,  at  a  cost  of  $2  blUlon.  That  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  total  amount  spent  on  ma- 
chinery imports  in  the  past  Five-Year  Plan. 

Other  kinds  of  crops  fared  almost  as 
badly.  The  vegetable  harvest  dropped  b% 
from  the  year  before.  The  harvest  of  potatoes, 
a  staple,  plunged  from  92  million  tons  in 
1971  to  77  million  tons  last  year.  The  pig 
population  dropped  drastically  reflecting 
shortages  in  feed  grain. 

According  to  reports  in  Pravda  and  the 
New  York  Times  during  the  week  of  March 
12,  1973,  numerous  Soviet  provinces  reported 
shortages  in  bread  supply.  The  cities  of 
Novosibirsk,  Volgograd,  and  Gorki  were 
among  those  ci^  es  that  experienced  the 
short.\g3  cf  bread,  and  were  forced  to  estab- 
lish sales  quotas  of  bread  per  household. 
Pr.i.'da  also  reported  the  shortage  of  bread 
in  the  Tanbow  region  and  Bashkir  Republic. 
During  the  month  of  March,  the  Soviet  press 
was  continuing  numerous  letters  from  the 
peopla  In  rural  areas,  who  were  complaining 
about  the  bread  shortage. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  past  has  demonstrated  that  there  can 
be  changes  in  Moscow's  tactics,  manners  and 
theatrics.  But,  the  goal — that  of  attaining 
pre-eminent  world  power — never  changes. 

Therefore,  In  order  to  insura  a  defacto  de- 
tente and  a  "generation  of  peace"  we  would 
like  the  United  States  Congress  to  consider 
the  following  recommendations.  Because  we 
believe  that  only  by  following  thesj  Ideas 
can  we  be  Instrumental  In  liberalizing  tlie 
Soviet  society.  And  It  goes  without  saying, 
that  without  liberalization  of  the  Soviet 
Union  there  Is  no  guarantee  for  our  children 
and  grandchildren  that  they  will  enjoy  the 
"generation  of  peace." 

We  suggest  that: 

a.  Before  any  long-term  credits  can  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Soviet  Union,  by,  or  with  par- 
ticipation of,  our  government,  the  Soviet 
State,  as  a  successor  government,  should  first 
be  required  to  make  settlement  In  full  of 
debt  claims  awarded  to:  t..)  U.S.  private  In- 
vestors; and  b.)  U.S.  businesses  to  whom 
awards  were  certified  by  the  Foreign  Clalnis 
Settlement  Commission  in  1958-59. 

b.  The  Soviet  Government  should  be  re- 
quired to  permit  American  corporations  to 
invest  in  the  Soviet  economy  and  operate  Its 
enterprises  in  accordance  with  well-estab- 
lished international  business  criteria. 

c.  American  financial  institutions  should  be 
permitted  to  establish  their  branches  In  the 
Soviet  Union  and  operate  on  Its  territory  In 
accordance  with  long -established  Interna- 
tional financial  and  commercial  practices. 

d.  Every  dollar  of  U.S.  government  credits 
and/or  U.S.  government  credit  guarantees 
involving  tax  monies  or  funds  raised  by  the 
Federal  Government  or  Its  agencies  in  finan- 
cial markets  for  the  financing  of  commercial 
transactions  with  the  Soviet  Union  and/or 
Investment  in  the  Soviet  economy  and/or  in- 
vestment in  joint  ventures  with  Soviet  state 
business  enterprises  must  be  matched  by  an 
equal  amount  of  U.S.  dollars  provided  by  the 
Soviet  Government. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  twofold. 
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First,  to  ascertain  that  the  Soviets  are  not 
going  to  divert  their  resources  from  civilian 
Into  military  areas,  or  to  divert  their  re- 
sources for  promotion  of  confiicts  and  sub- 
version around  the  world.  Second  we  believe 
that  if  we  demand  from  our  local  govern- 
ments and  communities  to  match  every  fed- 
eral dollar  Invested  Into  their  area  with  a 
local  dollar,  that  it  Is  only  fair  to  apply  the 
same  criteria  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

e.  No  transfer  of  American  technology, 
relevant  for  the  development  of  sophisticated 
weapons  systems,  is  to  be  allowed,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  believe  that  only  with  establishment  of 
American  presence  on  the  territory  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  by  application  of  sound 
economic  and  business  practices,  can  we  as- 
sure the  liberalization  of  the  Soviet  system, 
which  Is  the  only  guarantee  for  a  meaning- 
ful detente  and  better  world  for  our  children. 


PRESroENT  NIXON  SHOULD  ORDER 
IMMEDIATE  60-DAY  EMBARGO  ON 
THE  EXPORT  OP  FEED  GRAINS, 
LUMBER,  SCRAP  STEEL,  AND 
OTHER   CRITICAL   COMMODITIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  60-day  fre^eze  on  prices  is  only  a 
temporary  answer  to  the  Nation's  out- 
of-control  inflation.  What  the  President 
has  tried  to  do  is  simply  buy  us  a  little 
time  to  find  real  answers  in  the  economic 
debate  which  has  to  date  provided  much 
talk  and  little  action.  At  the  present 
time  I  see  little  evidence  that  we  will  use 
this  time  wisely. 

Stabilizing  our  economy  will  requli*e 
curbing  the  wild  growth  of  the  money 
supply  that  Arthur  Burn's  Federal  Re- 
serve has  permitted  to  continue  un- 
checked for  far  too  long.  It  will  require 
the  Congress  and  especially  the  Presi- 
dent to  stop  spending  at  rates  far  be- 
yond Federal  tax  revenues.  It  will  neces- 
sitate that  we  demand  the  opening  of 
foreign  markets  now  barring  our  exports 
and  the  rescinding  by  foreign  govern- 
ments of  illegal  and  anticompetitive 
practices  designed  to  flood  our  economy 
with  imports.  None  of  these  necessary 
steps  will  be  taken  or  implemented  soon 
or  ever  if  we  follow  the  pattern  of  the 
last  4  years. 

However,  I  believe  immediate  action 
can  be  taken  by  the  administration  to 
reduce  the  price  of  food,  housing,  and 
automobiles. 

President  Nixon  should  at  once  order, 
concurrent  with  the  freeze,  a  60-day  em- 
bargo on  the  export  of  feed  grains,  lum- 
ber, scrap  steel  and  other  commodities  of 
critical  importance  to  the  consumer. 
Most  importantly,  such  authority  is  al- 
ready available  tr  the  President  under 
existing  law,  namely  the  Export  Control 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  not  underesti- 
mate the  power  cI  such  an  embargo  to 
reduce  high  prices. 

By  placing  an  embargo  on  feed  grain 
exports,  we  could  rightfully  expect  the 
retail  prices  of  meat,  bread,  milk,  eggs, 
and  butter,  to  name  a  few,  to  be  reduced 
as  grain  prices  dropped.  By  keeping  more 
of  our  lumber  supply  at  home  we  would 
lower  the  price  of  housing  and  thereby 
Increase  the  number  of  housing  starts. 


incidentally  creating  more  Jobs  at  the 
same  time. 

As  for  scrap  steel,  I  have  long  argued 
that  by  limitinfe  the  export  of  this  pre- 
cious commodity  we  could  make  more  of 
this  valuable  raw  material  available  and 
lower  the  price  of  i,he  specialty  and  other 
steel  products  whose  increased  prices 
have  pushed  up  the  costs  of  automo- 
biles and  othe*  consumer  durable  goods. 

This  morning  I  discussed  these  policy 
moves  with  Mr.  Herbert  Stein,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Coimcil  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers.  He  indicated  reluctance 
to  advise  an  export  embargo  on  these 
items,  not  because  they  lacked  desirabil- 
ity, but  because  he  felt  the  current  lan- 
guage of  the  Export  Control  Act  was  in- 
sufficiently broad  to  permit  this  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  carefully  reviewed 
this  language  in  the  law,  and  am  at  a 
loss  as  to  why  Mr.  Stein  would  believe 
the  President  to  be  so  restricted.  More- 
over, President  Johnson,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  used  this  same  language  to 
control  exports  in  his  administration. 

I,  therefore,  believe  that  the  President 
would  be  thoroughly  justified  and  com- 
pletely within  the  law  to  embargo  the  ex- 
port of  these  commodities  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  price  freeze.  In  this  way  we 
can  avoid  the  kind  of  inflationary  pres- 
sures that  built  up  imder  list  year's 
phase  2  and  were  so  unwisely  released  in 
the  abortive  and  bumbling  phase  3  just 
ended. 


MORE  ON  "WATERGATE  AND  ME" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Robison)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  9  of  this  year  I  sub- 
mitted some  thoughts  of  mine  on  the 
developing  investigation  into  the  Water- 
gate affair  under  the  title  of  "Watergate 
and  Me." 

On  May  23,  following  the  release  the 
day  before  by  the  White  House  of  the 
President's  lengthy  and  detailed  state- 
ment about  Watergate,  I  entered  some 
further  comments  of  mine  in  the  Record 
together  with  a  promise  to  have  more 
to  say,  in  time,  about  the  ramification  of 
that  statement. 

Those  further  comments — which  I 
shall  insert  in  a  moment — were  delivered 
by  me  on  two  separate  occasions  in  my 
congressional  district  last  weekend.  It  is, 
perhaps,  worthy  of  note  that  they  drew 
one  front-page  headline  In  one  of  our 
local,  daily  newspapers — the  headline 
reading:  "Robison  Says  Watergate  Na- 
tional Disaster." 

I  am  discovering — perhaps  we  are  all 
discovering — that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
aju'thing  at  all  about  Watergate  without 
making  headlines.  This  may  be  one  of 
those  rare  times  when  we — at  least,  we 
Republicans — would  prefer  not  to  make 
headlines.  And  yet,  perforce,  Watergate 
is  of  such  substance  that  it  has  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  all  of  us  In  public  office;  pref- 
erably in  accordance  with  the  philosophy 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  thus  expressed — as 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr, 
Rhodes)  has  recently  reminded  us: 

Let  the  people  know  the  facts  and  the 
country  will  be  saved. 


The  "facts"  of  Watergate  are  being 
displayed  to  the  people  of  America — 
though  in  a  rather  curious  fashion.  Let 
us  go,  now,  overseas  to  the  editorial  com- 
ment of  a  recent  issue  of  the  Times  of 
London : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  Is  In 
the  \inenviable  position  of  being  tried  by  his 
feUow  countrymen  In  three  different  forums, 
each  of  which  has  Its  own  particular  deficien- 
cies and  two  of  which  have  the  power  to  of- 
fer freedom  from  prosecution  to  those  whose 
evidence  may  accuse  him. 

The  three  forums  the  Times  of  Lon- 
don had  in  mind  were  the  Ervin  commit- 
tee, in  the  Senate;  Special  Prosecutor 
Cox's  grand  jury  and,  of  course,  the 
American  news  media.  Including — as  the 
Times  noted:  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Washington  Post.  One  wonders,  a 
bit,  why  our  editorial  friends  across  the 
Atlantic  thus  confined  themselves  to 
these  two  members  of  the  media.  But 
an  explanation  is  offered,  about  halfway 
through  the  editorial  to  which  I  have 
had  reference,  where  those  two  are  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  most  important  na- 
tional newspapers  of  the  United  States." 

Well,  in  any  event,  the  London  Times 
does  remind  we  Americans — as  certainly 
someone  should — that: 

Senate  committees  are  not  courts;  they  do 
not  have  an  adversary  procedure;  they  do  not 
have  cross  examination  by  counsel  for  the 
accused;  they  can  take  and  certainly  do  take 
hearsay  evidence. 

This,  I  think,  is  a  reminder  we  Amer- 
icans might  well  endeavor  to  bear  in 
mind  next  week  when  John  W.  Dean  III, 
assumes  his  seat  at  the  Ervin  commit- 
tee's vntness  table  to  present  evidence 
which — as  everyone  thinks — is  bound  to 
be,  at  the  least,  sensational. 

As  for  the  media — harking  back,  I  pre- 
sume, to  the  headline,  I  myself,  made — 
let  me  again  quote  the  London  Times  for 
its  constructive,  further  comment: 

The  American  press,  and  particularly  the 
Washington  Post,  deserves  their  fuU  credit 
for  forcing  the  Watergate  affair  into  the  open. 
They  are  however  now  publishing  vast  quan- 
tities of  prejudicial  matter  that  would  be 
contempt  under  British  law,  which  again 
must  tend  to  prejudice  the  fair  trial  of  any 
accused,  or  if  it  came  to  that,  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Allow  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  pursue  this 
for  yet  a  moment  since,  in  my  May  9  re- 
marks, I  suggest  how  heavy  the  burden 
for  fairness  and  objectivity  then  lay  on 
the  American  news  media  in  attempting 
to  bring  what  Abe  Lincoln  called  the 
facts  to  the  American  people.  The  London 
Times  had  reference  to  what  it  termed 
the  "Dean  leak"  to  its  sister  New  York 
Times,  to  the  Post,  and  to  Newsweek,  in 
these  words: 

Here  Is  a  real  piece  of  hanging  evidence, 
the  missmg  element — if  It  Is  believed — In  the 
chain  of  proof.  Here  Is  a  piece  of  wholly  sus- 
pect evidence — unsworn,  unverified,  not 
cross-examined,  contradicting  previous  evi- 
dence, subject  to  none  of  these  safeguards 
of  due  process,  given  by  a  man  who  may  be 
iTargalnlng  for  his  freedom.  How  can  the 
newspapers  defend  themselves  from  the  very 
charge  that  they  are  bringing  against  the 
President,  the  charge  of  making  a  fair  trial 
Impossible,  If  they  now  publish  evidence  so 
damning  and  so  doubtful  with  all  the  weight 
of  authority  their  publication  gives? 

Enough  of  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  by 
next  week  this  time  Mr.  Dean  will  have 
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proven  to  be  either  a  credible  witness  or 
an  incredible  one,  and  we  may — or  may 
not — be  closer  to  the  "facts"  than  we  are 
at  this  moment. 

For.  right  now.  I  would  like  to  amplify 
that  comment  of  mine — the  one  that 
drew  the  headline — about  Watergate  be- 
ing a  "national  disaster." 

As  will  be  noted  from  my  remarks — 
set  forth  below — what  I  actually  said  in 
this  regard  was  this:  "Watergate  is.  by 
all  odds,  a  Nixon  disaster,  if  not  a  na- 
tional disaster." 

CcHicemlng  the  first  part  of  that  equa- 
tion. Watergate  is.  is  it  not.  a  Nixon  dis- 
aster? At  least  In  this  sense,  that  the 
President — prior  to  Watergate — had  been 
perceived  by  his  coimtrymen  as  a  pru- 
dent, moderate,  and  responsible  Chief 
Executive  who.  If  he  had  struggled  less 
than  successfully  with  some  of  our  ex- 
cedingly  complex  domestic  problems,  was 
well  on  his  way  toward  making  a  his- 
toric mark  in  foreign  policy.  Focusing,  as 
he  did,  so  Intently  on  the  great  task  of 
promoting  peace  in  the  world — to  find  a 
way  to  extricate  America  with  some  sem- 
blance of  honor,  and  in  such  a  fashion 
as  to  rescue  the  prisoners  of  war.  from 
our  mistaken  adventure  in  Southeast 
Asia:  to  make  the  bold,  and  courageous, 
break  with  America's  previously  unreal- 
istic policy  toward  mainland  China;  to 
successfully  carry  the  strategic  arms 
talks  with  Russia  through  to  at  least  a 
preliminary  agreement;  o  delicately  bal- 
ance ofT,  one  against  the  other,  the  com- 
peting interests  in  the  Middle  East  so  as 
to  avoid,  for  a  time  at  least,  another  out- 
break of  war  there,  and  so  on — one  can 
begin  to  understand  how  it  might  be 
possible,  if  such  proves  to  be  the  case, 
that  the  President  was  so  Isolated,  and 
insulated,  by  his  top  staff  people  as  to 
have  let  the  sordid  and  unexplalnable 
aspects  of  the  Watergate  affair  slip  by 
him,  unnoticed. 

Whatever  the  event,  here,  the  per- 
sonally tragic  aspect  of  Watergate  for 
Mr.  Nixon  Is  that,  whereas  future  Amer- 
ican history  books  might  have  begun  the 
chapter  on  his  administration  by  noting 
that  he  was  the  President  who  gave  the 
world  a  chance  at  a  "generation  of 
peace."  that  same  chapter  will  probably 
now  begin  with  an  accoimtlng  of  how 
his  tenure  was  marked  and  marred  by 
the  Watergate  scandal. 

As  to  the  latter  half  of  my  equation — 
the  seeming  fact  that  Watergate  is  also  a 
"national  disaster" — one  need  only  note 
the  rather  obvious  fact  that,  with  Mr. 
Nixon's  reelection  and  his  Vietnam 
settlement.  It  appeared  that  his  patience 
and  perseverance  would,  at  last,  lead  us 
out  of  the  agonies  of  the  1960*s.  Surely, 
America  had  been  divided  long  enough, 
as  the  Vietnam  era  drew  to  its  close,  and 
surely  we  had  enough  problems  of  our 
own  to  concentrate  on  and  to  attempt  to 
solve — with  the  solutions  depending  so 
very  much  on  our  renewed  capacity  for 
working  together— without  being  drawn 
back  in,  again,  to  the  polarizing  effects 
of  something  like  Watergate  with  Its 
tendency  to  erode,  however  temporarily, 
the  President's  potential  for  national 
leadership  where  needed,  and  Its  result- 
ing exacerbation  of  Presidential-con- 
gressional relationships. 

Need  I  say  more.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way 
of  explanation?  I  trust  not.  Clearly — but 


without  the  necessity  for  anyone  to  read 
Into  the  statement  more  than  It  Im- 
plies— Watergate  is  a  national  disaster. 

Nevertheless,  I  have — somehow — an 
abiding  sense  of  the  resiliency  of  the 
American  system  of  government;  and  of 
Its  capacity  for  outlasting  the  storms  of 
history. 

And,  having  thus  said,  here  are  my 
formal  remarks  to  which  I  earlier  had 
reference: 

"The  time  has  come,"  the  Walrus  said, 

"To  talk  of  many  things: 

Of  shoes — and  ships — and  sealing-wax — 

Of  cabbages — and  kings — 

And  why  the  sea  is  boiling  hot — 

And  whether  pigs  have  wings." 

— Lewis  Cabboix. 

tinder  other  circumstances  than  presently 
prevaU  in  your  Nation's  Capital,  the  time 
would  indeed  have  come  "to  talk  of  many 
things" — of  many  perplexing  things,  such  as 
what  to  do  about  this  Nation's  stlU-strug- 
gltng  and  so-uncertain  economy  and  about 
whether  we  need,  now,  to  go  back  to  another 
90-day  "freeze,"  as  the  U.S.  Senate  Demo- 
crats have  Just  urged,  or  whether  something 
like  a  '•Phase-II-and-a-half "  would  be  better 
than  a  "Phase  III"  antl-inflaUonary  effort 
that  has  been  tottering  on  the  brink  of 
failure  ever  since  its  inception. 

Or — in  consideration  of  the  American  dol- 
'ar's  ever-deepening  decline  abroad,  wheth- 
er— and  how — a  new  international  monetary 
arrangement  should  be  approached. 

Or — in  light  of  what  appears,  by  all  signs, 
to  i>e  a  developing  energy  crisis  in  a  nation, 
supposedly  at  peace,  that  has  heretofore 
prided  itself  on  its  management  techniques 
and  it-s  technical  competence,  what  ought  to 
be  done  about  It  and,  alternatively,  about 
developing  an  "energy-ethnic"  or  conserva- 
tion-consciousness in  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  that  nation  even  though,  as  the  mere  con- 
sideration of  such  a  concept  presupposes,  the 
same  might  require  a  substantial  change  in 
our  life-styles 

Or — since  heretofore,  and  until  recently, 
much  of  that  same  nation's  attention  had 
been  focused  on  the  developing  struggle 
as  between  President  and  Congress  over  who 
really,  and  properly,  was  In  control  of  the 
"public-purse,"  and  over  which  of  those  two 
branches  of  our  Federal  government  that 
ought  to  be  cooperating  and,  as  of  yore,  com- 
promising with  one  another  but  were  now 
header)  for  stalemate,  was  best  equipped  to 
truly  determine  essential  national  priorities, 
what  is  the  situation  and  the  prospects  for 
settling  this  unfortunate  quarrel,  as  of 
now. 

Or — since  the  price  of  food,  at  least  untu 
recently,  had  occupied  a  major  share  of  the 
public  attention,  especially  of  the  house- 
wifely portion  of  that  public,  and  further 
since,  given  the  vagaries  of  the  weather 
around  this  globe  we  occupy  like  travellers 
on  a  "space-ship,"  we  could  not  yet  put 
behind  us  the  specter  of  worldwide  famine 
which  tragedy.  If  it  were  to  be  avoided,  re- 
quired the  input  of  American  agricultural 
abundance,  how  could  one  get  through  the 
American  Congress  some  new,  permanent  ag- 
ricultiuw  legislation  that  was  applicable  to 
the  decade  of  the  '70's  and  not  a  farm  bUl 
that  was  born,  fundamentaUy.  during  the 
American  depression  and  only  tinkered  with 
in  meaningless  ways  over  the  past  25  or 
30  years. 

Or — what  to  do  that  would  be  constructive 
from  the  long-range  standpoint  of  world  co- 
operation, and  world  peace,  about  the  need 
for  a  new  American  foreign  trade  program 
to  replace  the  one  now  expired. 

Or — for  it  is  related,  what  to  do  about 
the  former  "foreign-aid"  program  which  that 
same  America  essayed  some  years  ago,  as 
an  experiment  In  avoiding  further  world 
wars  by  taking  notice  of  the  human  depriva- 
tions which,  history  teaches,  breed  mUltancy 


abroad  as  weU  as  revolution,  now  that  such 
a  uniquely-American  effort  had  come  largely 
to  the  end  of  the  always-small  supporting 
constituency  it  originally  enjoyed  here  at 
home. 

Or — in  brief  specifics  of  other  possible 
topics,  what  absut  the  question  of  tax-re- 
form; or  of  some  form  of  national  health- 
insurance,  with  special  attention,  at  last,  on 
the  fiscal  ravages  of  catastrophic  illnesses  on 
even  the  moderately  well-off  American  fam- 
ily; or  of  the  problems  and  perils  faced  by  the 
American  educational  system,  whose  rele- 
vance to  today's  needs  would  seem  to  have  to 
be  ranked  somewhere  near  its  own  fiscal 
necessities  as  being  of  proper  concern;  or 
what  to  do  about  the  "drug-problem."  or  the 
environment,  or  sub-standard  housing,  or 
poverty,  or  the  need  for  a  balanced,  national 
transportation  system. 

And.  thus,  the  list  of  possible  things  about 
which  "the  time  has  come  to  talk"  goes  on, 
and  on.  and  on. 

And.  yet,  at  least  in  Washington,  DC, 
if  not.  so  far.  on  every  Main  Street  in  this 
land  of  ours,  the  major  topic  for  discussion, 
today — the  chief  focus  of  nearly  every  politi- 
cal and  news-gathering  eye — seems  to  be  on 
only  one  thing:  The  so-called  "Watergate  Af- 
fair." 

I  d  much  prefer  to  speak  about  something 
other  than  Watergate — but  I  suspect  that 
you  expect  I  should  address  myself  thereto. 

By  my  lights,  Watergate  Is  a  tragic  episode; 
a  situation  without  precedent  in  our  history 
for  I  can  find  no  lesions  from  the  Andrew 
Johnson  affair  to  apply  to  it,  now. 

It  involves  a  special  sort  of  tragedy  In  that. 
Insofar  as  I  can  understand  the  matter,  it  was 
all  so  unnecessary. 

For  that  reason,  among  others,  it  is  also 
fair  to  state  that  I  am  baffled  by  Watergate. 
The  thinking  of  the  men  who  engineered 
it — and  that  seems  now  to  have  Included 
nearly  all  of  the  top.  former  White  House 
staff — is  well-nigh  incomprehensible  to  me. 

Irving  Kristol.  Henry  Luce  Professor  of  Ur- 
ban Values  at  New  York  University,  has  writ- 
ten a  perceptive  piece  about  this  aspect  of 
the  affair.  Kristol,  a  Nixon  supporter  last  Fall, 
and  one  who  saw  in  the  President — even  as  I 
have — substantial  qualities  meriting  and, 
absent  Watergate,  continuing  to  merit  that 
support,  suggests  in  his  article  the  possibUity 
that  ".  .  .  the  White  House  staff,  and  perhaps 
even  the  President  himself,  have  been  living 
in  a  different  world  from  the  rest  of  us.  Many 
sins."  he  goes  on  to  say,  "may  be  tolerated  in 
government,  but  not  the  sin  on  incompre- 
hensibility. People  need  to  feel  they  under- 
stand their  government,  even  If  they  find 
some  of  its  behavior  shocking.  An  irrational 
government  is  the  citizen's  ultimate  night- 
mare." 

Watergate  has,  thus,  become  a  "nightmare" 
for  many  of  us — as  I  am  rather  sure  it  must 
be  for  the  President,  himself.  I  think  back 
now  to  the  strangely  somber  mood  that  af- 
fected the  President  last  PaU,  after  his  great 
victory  at  the  polls.  I  think  back.  too.  to  that  . 
afternoon  in  January  when  I  stood  in  the  Ro- 
tunda of  the  Capitol — at  the  Lyndon  John- 
son memorial  services — and  watched  what 
seemed  to  be  unexpected  signs  of  stress  and 
strain,  then,  despite  the  gravity  of  the  mo- 
ment, on  Mr.  Nixon's  face.  And  I  remember, 
as  do  you.  those  weeks  and  weeks  between 
Election  Day  and  January's  Inauguration 
when  Mr.  Nixon  secluded  himself,  at  Camp 
David  or  in  the  confines  of  the  White  House 
and  made  few  public  appearances  and  even 
fewer  public  utterances,  and  wonder,  now, 
If  he  did  not  sense  Impending  disaster. 

For  Watergate  is,  by  all  odds,  a  Nixon  dis- 
aster, if  not  a  national  disaster. 

Americans  have  a  special  feeling  about  the 
Presidency.  As  I  suggested  in  some  of  my 
remarks  on  this  matter  earlier  this  year, 
there  is — and  I  share  It — an  unspoken  desire 
throughout  our  citizenry  to  keep  anything 
tawdry,  cjrnical.  or  unscrupulous  away  from 
our  revered  Institution  thought  of,  simply. 
a3    "the   White   House."    an   attitude    that 
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seems  to  have  little  to  do  with  whoever  is 
the  occupant  thereof. 

At  the  same  time,  since  perhaps  the  ad- 
vent of  Franklin  Roosevelt,  whose  tenure 
began  during  the  depths  of  the  great  depres- 
sion that  shook  this  Nation's  faith  in  itself 
to  the  roots  and  carried  nearly  through  a 
great  World  War  whose  ending  left  us  with 
more  problems  even  than  we'd  had  before — 
problems  of  worldwide  implications  of  a  sort 
not  previously  experienced  and  not  wholly 
welcome — we  have,  as  a  people,  come  to  de- 
mand a  great  deal'  of  our  Presidents.  It  has 
been  a  popular  conception — and.  curiously 
enough,  especially  with  those  now  most  criti- 
cal of  the  nature  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion— that  America  needed  "strong"  men  in 
the  Presidency.  Given  the  scope  and  com- 
plexities of  the  problems  we  now  know  we 
face  at  home  and  abroad — and  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  Congress  to  gear  and  equip  Itself 
to  deal  In  a  positive  fashion  with  those  prob- 
lems— this  Is  understandable  enough  and.  In 
varymg  degrees,  the  men  we  have  elected  to 
the  Presidency  since  Roosevelt  have  been  re- 
garded as  "strong"  men. 

I  don't  think  there  can  be  much  doubt 
that  we  have  expected,  at  the  same  time,  far 
more  of  these  same  Presidents  than  they 
could  reasonably  be  expected,  in  turn,  to 
deliver.  Accordingly,  we  have  tended  to  for- 
get— as  I  have  also  noted  before — that  our 
Presidents  are.  after  all,  only  men  possessed 
of  the  same  human  failings  and  frailities 
that  beset  us,  all. 

In  saying  this,  I  do  not  intend  to  suggest 
that  Mr.  Nixon's  Involvement — whatever  its 
true  extent  may  prove  to  be — in  the  In- 
excusable aspects  of  Watergate  can  be  ex- 
plained, or  shrugged,  away  as  a  mere,  and 
temporary,  human  aberration.  The  ramifica- 
tions of  the  possible  Nixon  Involvement  are 
far  more  serious  than  that. 

At  the  same  time.  I  have  said — as  I  now 
say  again — that  even  the  President  of  the 
United  States — or.  perhaps,  especially  the 
President  of  the  United  States — is  entitled  to 
the  same  privilege  we  all  enjoy:  That  of 
being  presumed  Innocent  until  proved  guilty. 

I  am  not  yet  wholly  satisfied  with  the 
President's  explanations  so  far  of  his  role  in 
Watergate.  I  doubt  if  anyone  is.  including 
Mr.  Nixon  himself  who.  I  believe,  at  some 
future  date — and  perhaps  not  so  far  off — 
must  render  a  further  public  accounting, 
whether  voluntarUy  before  Special  Prosecu- 
tor Cox's  Grand  Jury  or  before  a  press  con- 
ference that  will,  undoubtedly,  be  the  best- 
attended  one  in  our  history. 

Such  an  ordeal  will  be  most  difficult  few 
him — since  it  will  involve  a  further  hum- 
bling of  a  man  who.  whatever  else  you  may 
think  of  him,  is  an  extremely  sensitive  in- 
dividual. Tet.  I  feel  he  wUl  eventually  have 
to  undergo  It  If  he  Is  to  restore  his  own  cred- 
ibility— something  vitally  necessary  if  the 
current  vacuum  of  national  leadership  Is  to 
be  filled  since,  at  least  at  the  moment,  I 
do  not  feel  Mr.  Nixon  will  either  resign,  as 
some  demand,  or  be  impeached,  as  others 
would  now  require  on  a  basis,  evidently,  of 
willingness  to  presume  Mr.  Nixon  guilty  until 
proved  innocent. 

What  Mr.  Nixon  seems  to  need  most  to  pro- 
vide us  with  Is  a  plausible  reason  for  that 
part  of  Watergate — the  earlier  part  having  a 
relationship  of  sorts  to  considerations  of  na- 
tional security — of  which  he  has  now  ad- 
mitted knowledge  and  approval.  The  lengthy 
statement  he  released  on  May  22nd  sought 
to  do  this,  and  It  Is  a  helpful — If,  in  many 
ways,  also  a  question-provoking — document 
that,  in  my  Judgment,  should  have  l>een 
submitted  to  the  public  much  earlier  than 
It  was. 

Depending,  again,  on  your  attitude  toward 
Mr.  Nixon,  that  statement  answered  nothing 
and  represented  merely  a  further,  and  con- 
temptible, attempt  by  the  President  to  draw 
the  cloak  of  "national  security"  over  the 
whole,  sordid  Watergate  affair — or,  else,  de- 
pending on  your  willingness  to  give  him  the 


benefit  of  the  doubt,  it  was  the  long-awaited 
beginning  of  a  Presidential  attempt  to  give 
a  plausible  explanation  to  that  part  of  Wa- 
tergate he  knew  about. 

I  will  not  here  go  into  the  details  of  that 
statement — which  I  do  hope  you  have  all 
read  thoroughly  for  you  should  not  make 
up  what  part  of  your  mind  you  wish  to  now 
until  you  have  done  so — but  I  would  say  I, 
personally,  find  its  contents  an  acceptable 
beginning.  It  was.  at  the  least,  an  attempt 
to  separate — as  they  must  be — the  legitimate 
acts  related  to  national  security  from  the 
illegal  and  reprehensible  political  aspects  of 
Watergate,  with  their  obvious  ugly  overtones. 

ni  have  more  to  say  as  to  the  former  in  a 
moment,  but  as  to  the  latter  let  us  note  this 
statement  In  the  May  22nd  Nixon  statement: 
'•To  the  extent  that  I  may  in  any  way  have 
contributed  to  the  climate  In  which  they  (the 
Illegal  political  activities)  took  place,  I  did 
not  Intend  to;  to  the  extent  that  I  failed  to 
prevent  them.  I  should  have  been  more  vigi- 
lant." 

In  any  event,  as  to  those  illegal  political 
activities,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  them. 
Those  responsible  therefor  must  be  found 
out,  and  properly  punished  and — unless  the 
activities  of  the  Ervln  Committee  which  have 
replaced  the  "Edge  of  Night"  as  the  most- 
popular  daytime  TV  serial  Inadvertently 
make  that  punishment  impossible  under  our 
judicial  system — I  am  sure  they  eventually 
will  be. 

As  to  the  Ervln  Hearings,  I  believe  Prosecu- 
tor Cox  has  a  point  when  he  complamed,  this 
week,  that  ".  .  .  the  continuation  of  the 
bearings  at  this  time  would  create  a  grave 
danger  that  the  full  facts  about  the  Water- 
gate case  and  related  matters  will  never  come 
to  light  and  that  many  of  those  who  are 
guilty  of  serious  wrongdoing  will  never  be 
brought  to  justice."  I  say  this,  as  a  one-time 
lawyer  aware  of  how  easy  It  Is  to  prejudice  a 
case  ahead  of  trial.  I  am  sure,  however,  that 
Senator  Ervln  is  aware  of  the  same  problem, 
but  he  and  his  colleagues  will  have  to  walk 
a  thin  line  if  the  cases  Cox  wishes  to  make 
are  not  to  be  prejudiced.  Interestingly,  here, 
some  of  the  same  Senators  who  demanded  a 
Special  Prosecutor — and  then  vrtthheld  ap- 
proval of  the  Elliot  Richardson  appointment 
as  Attorney  General  until  Cox  had  been  as- 
sured of  a  "free  hand"  are  now  in  the  fore- 
front of  those  insisting  the  Ervln  Hearings 
must  go  on,  and  the  Cox  plea  ignored. 

For  what  It  Is  worth,  one  can  say,  I  think. 
that  In  a  sense  the  "Impeachment  trial"  of 
the  President  has  already  opened — In  those 
same  hearings — for  the  key  question  they 
appear  to  be  addressing  Is  that  of  the  actual 
degree  of  Involvement  of  Mr.  Nixon  in  Water- 
gate's political  side  and  Its  ensuing  cover-up. 
It  may  well  be.  on  this  point,  that  the  hear- 
ings will  get  as  far  up  as  former  aides  Erllch- 
man  and  Haldeman  who  will  accept  the  blame 
and  corroborate  the  President's  denial  of  In- 
volvement, thus  leaving  a  situation  which 
many  people  will  find  unacceptable — hence, 
my  belief  that  Mr.  Nixon  miist  yet  do  more, 
at  the  proper  time,  to  reassert  and  establish 
the  plausibility  of  his  non-involvement. 

On  this  point,  unless  you  are  prepared  to 
believe  Mr.  Nixon  guilty  of  an3rthing  of 
which  charged,  I  think  It  possible  that  the 
first  Instinct  of  those  of  his  key  aides  who 
did — whoever  they  were — convert  the  na- 
tional security  aspects  of  Watergate  to  an 
over-zealous,  almost  fanatical,  attempt  to 
use  any  means  to  protect  the  President's  re- 
election chances,  would  have  been  to  keep 
the  President  Ignorant  of  their  roles.  As 
Stewart  Alsop  has  written  on  this  possibility, 
In  their  minds  this  could  be  ".  .  .  rationalized 
on  the  ground  of  "not  worrying  the  President' 
(and)  keeping  the  President  Ignorant 
meant  keeping  the  press  and  the  people 
Ignorant,  and  this  In  turn  meant  resorting 
to  all  sorts  of  artful  dodges.  Including  the 
attempt  to  use  the  CIA  as  cover." 

At  this  point,  though,  who  knows? 

Now,  finally,  as  the  supposed  "national 
security"  aspects  of  Watergate — about  wlilch 


the  President  has  spoken  out — while  It  will 
be  hard  for  many  Americans  to  accept  even 
such  unusual,  covert  and,  in  some  cases,  pos- 
sibly illicit  activities,  one  does  have  to  go 
back,  in  one's  efforts  to  understand,  to  the 
climate  at  the  time  those  activities  were  in- 
stituted. There  were  the  White  House  and 
other  leaks — the  Pentagon  Papers  being  an 
example — which  were  of  a  serious  nature 
considering  the  delicate  negotiations  in 
which  the  Piesldent,  in  the  broskder  context 
of  his  search  for  peace,  was  so  deeply  In- 
volved. His  successful  balancing  act  of  Rvis- 
sla  against  China — and  vice  versa — which 
was  truly  a  masterful  Job,  conceivably  bung, 
at  least  in  his  mind,  in  the  balance.  At  the 
same  time,  there  were  other  Americans — 
some  sincerely  motivated,  but  with  other.s, 
like  the  "Weathermen"  of  clear  revolution- 
ary bent — who.  like  Daniel  EUsberg.  were 
deliberately  breaking  laws  in  protest  of  gov- 
ernmental policies.  There  were  threats  of 
bombings  and  actual  bombings— one  in  the 
Capitol,  itself,  even — plus  marches  on  and 
demonstrations  in  Washington,  physical 
charges  on  both  the  Pentagon  and  the 
White  House,  disorders  on  college  campuses 
with  blood  spilled,  munitions  trains  halted 
and.  even,  an  aUeged  plot  to  kidnap  Hemy 
Kissinger. 

To  say  that  a  government — even  one  pos- 
sibly following  a  "wrong"  policy — should  not 
move  to  protect  Itself  in  such  a  situation 
would,  I  think,  possibly  be  Involving  a  dan- 
gerous precedent.  But,  clearly,  it  is  now  ap- 
propriate to  ask:  At  what  point  does  the 
defense  of  the  "system"  corrupt  that  sy- 
tem?  Just  as  clearly  once  both  the  President 
and  the  men  around  him  begin  to  bend  tlie 
law  for  "good"  means,  it  became  easier  for 
some  of  those  around  him  to  Justify  also 
bending  it  for  "bad"  ends.  We  are  evidently 
on  the  verge  of  a  national  debate  over  where 
the  dividing  point  should  lie — and,  if  we  can 
learn  something  from  it,  that  would  be  one 
of  the  few  useful  things  that  might  come 
out  of  Watergate. 

As  the  President,  himself,  has  noted,  ".  .  . 
what  one  saw  in  terms  of  public  responsibil- 
ity, another  saw  in  terms  of  political  oppor- 
tunity." That  the  opportunists,  in  the  end. 
seemed  to  outnumber  the  responsible  ones 
is  the  kind  of  blame  for  which  the  President 
has  already  accepted  partial  fault. 

Where  we  go  from  here.  I  do  not  know — 
nor  do  I  wish  to  speculate. 

But  I  do  beUeve  it  is  important — ^nay,  es- 
sential— to  try  to  save  the  Presidency.  Not, 
that  is,  to  save  Richard  Nixon^those  two 
are  not  quite  the  same  things.  But,  still, 
towards  that  first  and  quite-appropriate 
end — though  some  of  you  will  disagree — I 
think  Mr.  Nixon  is  gradually  moving. 

As  Arthiu:  Scbleslnger,  Jr.,  has  recently 
written:  "The  answer  to  the  runaway  Presi- 
dency Is  not  the  messenger-boy  Presi- 
dency. .  .  .  The  great  powers  of  the  Ameri- 
can government  are  shared  powers.  They 
reside,  as  Hamilton  wrote  in  the  75th  Fed- 
eralist of  the  treaty-making  power,  in  an 
area  of  'joint  possession.'  They  call  not  for 
antagonism  between  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dency but  collaboration.  They  therefore  re- 
quire a  seni«  of  comity  and  self-restraint  on 
both  sides.  .  .  .  Or,  to  put  it  more  succinctly, 
we  need  a  strong  President  as  much  as  ever — 
but  a  strong  President  within  the  Cotistitu- 
tion." 

The  Nlxonlan  ridding  of  himself — no  mat- 
ter how  reluctantly  he  began  It— of  those 
close  to  him  who  apparently  over-stepped 
the  bounds  of  judgment  and  responsibility, 
was  a  beginning.  The  re-birth,  now,  of  tlie 
Cabinet;  the  ending  of  the  brief  trial  of 
"supra-crats";  the  new  overtures  towards 
Congress,  and  the  beginnings  of  a  new  spirit 
of  willingness  to  consider  and  work  with 
Congress — as  marked  by  the  return  of  Mel 
Laird  to  a  top-level  domestic-policy  posi- 
tion in  the  new  Wliite  House  staff — all  these 
are  wholesome  signs.  I  hope — and  antici- 
pate— there  will  be  more  such  moves;  and, 
11  there  are,  we  can  make  our  system  work- 
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able  one©  again  as.  given  our  challenges,  wo 
must  desperately  try  to  do. 

In  the  meantime,  as  to  Mr.  Nixon,  himself, 
I  think  It  is  incumbent  on  all  Americans 
who  can  do  so  to  be  patient,  and  settle  them- 
selves In  for  a  protracted  period  of  suspended 
Judgment.  This  will  not  be  easy,  for  a  lot 
of  public  opinion  Is  not  "suspended"'  now. 
Some  citizens,  literally,  want  to  "hang"  Mr. 
Nixon  now  without  waiting  for  the  "Judge." 
Others  say,  as  vehemently,  that  the  whole 
inquiry  ougiit  to  cease — that  no  good  can 
come  of  It — and  that  we  are  only  hurting  our- 
selves by  tearing  the  President  down. 

Perhaps  Richard  Nixon  cannot  lead  this 
Nation  during  the  next  three  and  a  half  years. 
Perhaps  he  cannot  repair  the  horrible  gaps 
In  his  credibility.  But  I  suggest  we  ought 
to  give  him  a  chance  at  trying.  He  may  not 
succeed,  but  the  governance  of  our  Nation 
has  to  go  on. 

I  think — though  I  am  not  sure — that  Con- 
gress is.  generally,  willing  to  accept  this  nec- 
essity; to  be  patient,  and  to  suspend  Judg- 
ment along  with  you.  but  it  would  help  if 
some  more  of  you  would  urge  Congress  to 
adopt  that  attitude.  At  the  moment,  we 
know  full  well  what  the  viewpoints  are  on 
Watergate  from  what  might  be  considered 
the  polar-points,  but  we  are  uncertain — 
perhaps  because  It.  too,  remains  imcertain — 
about  the  viewpoint  of  the  great  middle- 
ground  of  American  public  opinion  which, 
though  prejudices  and  passions  are  always 
seeking  to  divide  It.  remains  the  major  ele- 
ment which  unites  this  Nation. 

Let  me  now  conclude  by  re-statlng  what 
I  said  a  few  weeks  ago : 

"We  are,  obviously,  nowhere  near  the  end 
of  the  "Watergate  Affair,'  and  where  our  ef- 
forts to  untangle  this  dreadful  mess  will 
eventually  lead  us  no  man  can  say.  But  I 
have  supreme  confidence  In  several  things — 
In  the  basic  goodness  and  stability  of  this 
Nation  and  Its  people;  in  the  fairness  and 
sensibility  of  our  citizens;  and  in  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  Justice  under  the  system  we 
have  estabUshed  for  the  protection  of  our 
Individual  and  collective  rights  and  free- 
doms." 

Thank  you  for  having  let  me  share  these 
thoughts  with  you. 


BALTIC  STATES  FREEDOM  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annttnzio) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  marks  yet  another  anniversary  of 
the  cruel  occupation  of  the  Baltic  States 
by  the  Russian  Army.  The  tiny  states  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  were  over- 
run by  a  country  which  agreed  to  respect 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Baltic  people  by 
signing  several  nonaggression  pacts  In 
1919  and  1920. 

The  people  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  finally  regained  their  freedom 
after  World  War  I,  and  each  of  these 
states  then  took  steps  t(  insure  to  their 
people  all  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
found  in  democratic  countries. 

Subsequently,  however,  the  Russian 
Government  on  June  15,  1940,  took  over 
these  republics  by  force,  and  on  June  14 
to  16,  1941.  the  Kremlin  supervised  the 
cruel  and  inhuman  mass  deportation  of 
over  60,000  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  and 
Estonians; to  Siberian  labor  camps. 

Soviet  domination  of  these  Baltic 
States  is  both  unfortunate  and  tragic, 
as  the  Baltic  people  are  unable  to  en- 
joy the  human  rights  which  those  of 
us  In  the  free  world  take  for  granted. 


To  its  credit,  the  U.S.  Government 
refuses  to  acknowledge  the  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  the  Baltic  States.  But  beyond 
this,  the  United  States  must  continue 
to  call  attention  to  the  issue  of  Baltic 
independence  in  every  available  forum. 
We  must  strive  to  influence  other  demo- 
ci*atic  nations  to  exert  pressure  on  the 
Soviet  Union  to  give  the  Lithuanians, 
Latvians,  and  Estonians  the  fundamental 
rights  they  deserve. 

The  Baltic  people  deserve  our  respect 
for  their  staunch  stniggle  against  a  na- 
tion which  seems  totally  unsympathetic 
toward  their  concerns  and  needs.  They 
deserve  the  support  we  can  give  by  ac- 
knowledging the  difficulty  of  living  imder 
such  conditions  and  rallying  beliind  them 
in  their  courageous  battle  against  tyran- 
ny. Tlie  Baltic  people  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  regaining  their  freedom, 
and  as  Americans,  we  can  take  the  lead 
by  showing  our  deep  concern  over  the 
domestic  problems  faced  by  these  tiny 
states. 

Last  year,  two  events  took  place  in 
whicli  the  cruel  repression  of  the  Soviet 
government  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  world.  In  March,  over  17.000  signa- 
tures were  sent  to  Kurt  Waldlieim.  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations,  in 
order  to  protest  the  treatment  of  Lithu- 
anian Roman  Catholics.  Finally  in  May, 
several  demonstrations  took  place  in  the 
City  of  Kaimas  due  to  religious  persecu- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
demonstrations  turned  into  riots  and  one 
young  man  burned  himself  to  death  in 
order  to  draw  world  attention  to  the 
repressive  treatment  of  the  Baltic  people 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

During  my  tenure  in  the  Congress,  I 
have  urged  the  President  to  Impress  on 
the  Soviet  Union  the  need  to  ease  its 
strict  control  over  the  lives  of  the  Baltic 
people.  I  was  honored  to  sponsor  the 
bill — House  Concurrent  Resolution 
416 — ^which  calls  for  freedom  from  Soviet 
domination  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia. The  objectives  of  this  bill,  which 
passed  both  the  House  and  Senate  unani- 
mously, can  be  furthered  considerably  if 
the  President  would  add  to  his  agenda  of 
topics  for  discussion  with  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party  Leader  Leonid  Brezhnev  in 
their  talks  next  week  the  subject  of  Bal- 
tic States  occupation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  I  may  live  to 
see  the  day  that  the  Baltic  people  will 
be  able  to  enjoy  the  freedom  and  pri- 
vileges that  the  citizens  of  our  own  Na- 
tion have  known  for  almost  200  years. 

I  join  with  all  Baltic  Americans  in  their 
commemoration  of  this  solemn  occasion 
and  hope  that  their  determination  will 
o  le  day  result  In  the  Independence  of  the 
Baltic  States. 


PROPOSAL  ENCOURAGING  THE 
PRESIDENT  TO  NEGOTIATE  TO- 
WARD A  COMPREHENSIVE  TEST 
BAN    TREATY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tlie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harring- 
ton) is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day, together  with  30  other  Members  of 
the  House,  I  am  introducing  a  resolution 


proposing  that  President  Nixon  begin 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
suspend  all  further  underground  testing 
of  nuclear  devices  and  di-aft  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  treaty  for  all  nations 
to  sign. 

Such  a  treaty  would  represent  fulfill- 
ment of  the  promise  contained  in  the 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963  to 
"achieve  the  discontinuance  of  all  test 
explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  for  all 
time."  It  would  be  a  valuable  fu-st  step 
in  seeking  peace  throughout  the  world, 
in  moving  away  from  reliance  on  tech- 
nological superiority  to  insure  national 
security  and  towards  negotiations  among 
the  major  powers. 

It  is  appropriate  that  this  proposal  be 
introduced  now,  on  the  eve  of  Mr.  Brezh- 
nev's visit  to  Washington.  Negotiations 
leading  toward  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty  should  properly  form  a  major  part 
of  the  rapprochement  we  hope  to  effect 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  report  prepared  by  Senator  Hart's 
oCQce  for  Members  of  Congress  for  Peace 
through  Law  clearly  demonstrates  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  military  benefit  to 
be  gained  from  technological  advances 
in  nuclear  weapons.  The  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  achieved  nu- 
clear parity,  at  the  level  of  mutual  as- 
sured destruction.  Any  technological  ad- 
vance made  by  one  side  is  swiftly 
matched  by  the  other,  resulting  in  a 
stalemate,  while  more  and  more  re- 
sources are  poured  into  unproductive 
research.  There  appears  to  be  nothing 
that  either  side  could  develop  which 
would  radically  alter  the  balance  of 
power.  It  is  time  to  stop  this  waste  of 
financial  and  natural  resources;  now  it 
can  be  done  without  threatening  national 
security,  and  it  should  be  done. 

Under  present  treaty  obligations,  par- 
ticularly the  SALT  I  accords,  the  United 
States  and  Russia  are  permitted  stronger 
offensive  arsenals  than  defensive  ones; 
the  nations  are  committed  to  a  policy  of 
mutual  vulnerability.  At  the  same  time, 
defense  teclmology  is  not  as  advanced  as 
offensive  technology.  It  is  impossible  to 
reach  a  level  of  development  which  will 
seriously  alter  the  fact  that  either  na- 
tion can  destroy  the  other,  but  neither 
can  protect  itself  from  destruction.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  time  has  come  to  cease 
the  escalation  of  supplies  of  weaponry, 
and  to  cease  further  experimentation 
which  has  reached  the  point  of  futility. 

It  must  be  emphasized  tliat  the  parity 
level  at  which  the  two  great  powers  have 
arrived  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  na- 
tion, including  the  People's  Republic  of 
Cliina.  At  the  present  level,  both  nations 
would  remain  far  ahead  of  the  other  nu- 
clear nations  in  technology;  even  a  tre- 
mendous burst  in  developmental  achieve- 
ment on  the  part  of  China  would  not 
upset  the  status  quo.  Russia  and  the 
United  States  together  have  suflBcient 
superiority  in  teclmology  that  the  risks 
from  other  nuclear  nations  are  minimal. 

Negotiations  for  a  Comprehensive  Test 
Ban  Treaty  would  also  encoui-age  accept- 
ance by  non-nuclear  nations  of  the  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty.  Additional  testing 
by  the  major  powers  will  only  encourage 
less  advanced  nations  to  begin  testing  of 
their  own,  which  might  be  a  key  factor  in 
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upsetting  the  present  balance  of  power. 
To  preserve  national  security  at  its  pres- 
ent level,  then,  demands  not  more  re- 
search and  testing,  but  the  end  of  such 
research.  The  suspension  of  testing  of 
nuclear  devices  will  testify  to  our  com- 
mitment to  nanproliferation  and  to  tlie 
pi'eservation  of  world  order. 

The  development  of  nuclear  weapons  is 
no  longer  a  useful  or  efficient  way  to 
guarantee  national  secuiity.  The  primary 
stumbling  block  to  the  conclusion  of  a 
test  ban  treaty  up  to  thus  point  has  been 
the  problem  of  verification.  Mutual  sus- 
picion, although  somewhat  alleviated  by 
10  years  of  obseivance  of  the  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty,  is  still  a  problem  in 
Soviet-American  relations. 

However,  modern  methods  of  verifica- 
tion can  insure  observance  of  the  treaty, 
without  the  necessity  of  on-site  inspec- 
tion, which  has  been  a  major  point  of 
contention  in  the  negotiation  of  past 
treaties.  The  United  States  has  custom- 
arily asked  for  on-site  inspection,  re- 
garding it  as  a  necessary  tool  for  enforce- 
ment of  the  treaty;  the  Russians  have 
customarily  denied  permission  for  on- 
site  inspection,  citing  theii-  sovereignty 
rights.  However,  new  detection  technol- 
ogy has  obviated  the  need  for  any  de- 
bate on  the  subject;  on-site  inspection  Is 
no  longer  necessaiy,  given  today's  so- 
phisticated detection  teclinolosy.  If  tlie 
United  States  drops  its  antiquated  de- 
mand for  the  right  to  on-site  in.spection, 
the  major  problem  that  has  historically 
plagued  negotiations  on  a  comprehen- 
sive test-ban  treaty  will  have  been 
settled.  It  is  time  for  the  United  States 
to  make  such  a  move,  in  the  interest  of 
international  detente. 

Given  the  feasibility  of  refraining  from 
tests  of  nuclear  weapons  and  of  making 
sure  that  cosigners  of  the  treaty  do  the 
same,  the  only  i-emaining  question  about 
the  test-ban  treaty  is  its  effect  on  the 
peacetime  users  of  nuclear  technology. 
This  has  not  been  a  veiy  fruitful  area  of 
research ;  neither  the  technical  efficiency 
nor  the  international  acceptability  of  nu- 
clear technology  for  peacetime  use  has 
been  fuUy  established.  The  uses  that 
have  been  made  of  nuclear  technology 
have  been  found  to  be  less  economical 
and  more  questionable  environmentally 
than  alternative  conventional  methods. 
The  problem  of  incidental  radiation  has 
not  yet  been  solved.  In  addition,  the  war- 
like uses  to  which  advances  in  peacetime 
technology  might  be  put  encourage  the 
suspension  of  all  tsT^es  of  testing.  In 
short,  nuclear  technology  has  been  found 
wantW  for  peaceful  uses,  and  it  pro- 
vides additional  difficulties  for  the  en- 
forcement of  a  treaty  banning  the  devel- 
opment of  weapons. 

Since  there  is  little  efficient  peaceful 
use  that  can  be  made  of  nuclear  tech- 
nology, and  since  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  at  a  stable  level  of 
parity  in  weaponry  of  this  sort,  it  is  cleai- 
that  now  is  the  time  to  l)egln  negotia- 
tions on  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban 
Treaty.  It  would  be  a  strong  first  step 
toward  the  development  of  worldwide 
peace,  Indicating  the  sincerity  of  the 
United  States  in  Its  commitment  to  peace 


and  its  rejection  of  tiie  use  of  arms  to 
solve  differences  among  nations. 

The  Congress  can  now  make  it  clear 
to  the  President  that  we  favor  his  negoti- 
ating uith  the  Soviet  Union  on  these 
matters,  and  that  we  urge  him  to  do  so  at 
the  earliest  possible  time.  We  liave  a 
commitment  to  foUow  through  on  the 
piomises  made  by  the  nuclesu:  arms 
tieaties  in  1963,  1967,  1968,  and  1972.  We 
liave  already  limited  the  use  of  these 
weapons;  it  is  now  time  for  us  to  negoti- 
ate toward  an  end  to  development  of 
more  and  more  deadly  weapons  which  do 
noLliing  but  diain  the  economy  and  swell 
tlie  military  budget.  A  pledge  that  we  will 
refrain  from  further  development  of  nu- 
clear weapons  in  cooperation  with  other 
nations  is  the  strongest  contribution  that 
can  be  made  now  toward  a  more  secuie 
future. 

Ml-.  Sjieiiker.  I  include  al  tliis  point  the 
text  of  the  resolution: 
Calling  on  the  Pp.fsident  To  Promote  Neco- 

TTATTOVS    FOn    A    COMPREHENSIVE    TEST    BaJ» 

Treaty 

Wherens  the  United  States  is  committed 
in  the  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963  and 
the  Nonprolifer.Htion  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
Treaty  of  1968  to  negotiate  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty; 

Whereas  the  conclusion  of  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty  will  reinforce  the  Nonpro- 
liferallou  of  Nuclear  Weapons  Treaty,  and 
win  fulfill  our  pledge  in  the  Partial  Test  Ban 
Treaty; 

Wliereas  tliere  has  been  slRnlflcant  progress 
in  tlie  detection  and  identification  of  under- 
ground nuclear  tests  by  seismological  and 
other  means;    and 

Wiicieas  the  SALT  accoids  of  1972  have 
pi  need  quantitative  limitations  on  offensive 
and  defensive  strategic  weapons  and  have 
c.tnhlis'.ied  important  precedents  for  arms 
control   verification   procedures;    and 

Whereas  early  acliie^'ement  of  total  nuclear 
lent  cessation  v.ould  have  many  beneficial 
conseqviences:  creating  a  more  favorable  In- 
ternational arms  control  climaie;  impoMng 
further  finite  limits  on  the  nuclear  arms 
race;  releasing  resources  for  domestic  needs; 
protecting  our  environment  from  growing 
testing  dangers;  making  more  stable  exist- 
ing arms  limitations  egreements;  and  com- 
plementing the  ongoing  strategic  arms  hni- 
itation  tallts:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  (1)  should  propose  an  Im- 
mertiate  suspension  of  underground  nuclear 
testing  lo  remain  in  effect  so  long  as  the  So- 
viet Union  abstains  from  undergroimd  test- 
ing, and  (2)  should  set  forth  promptly  a 
new  proposal  to  the  Government  of  the  Un- 
ion of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  other 
nations  for  a  permanent  treaty  to  ban  all  nu- 
clear testi. 


SAVE  STUY\'ESANT  TOWN  RENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pre  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday, 
June  18,  I  will  submit  to  the  committee 
on  housing  of  the  New  York  City  Council 
a  statement  concerning  Stuyvesant  Town 
and  the  need  to  control  the  rents  in  that 
vei-y  large  commimity.  It  is  of  vital  im- 
portance particularly  since  the  Piesident 
omitted  rents  from  his  order  freezing 
prices.  The  statement  follows: 


SXATESiENT    OF    Mtt.    KOCa 

Members  of  the  Committee  on  Housing:  I 
strongly  urge  the  City  Council's  favorable 
consideration  of  a  resolution  currently  ijelort- 
this  Committee  which  could  have  a  «leciEive 
impact  on  the  lives  of  approximately  25,000 
people  residing  in  my  Congressional  District. 
I  spc&k  oi  the  resolution  which  calls  on  the 
State  legi^ature  to  enact  legislation  author- 
ising the  City  of  New  Yorlt  to  grant  the 
owuera  of  Stuyvesant  Town.  The  Met.ro- 
politaii  Lilc  Insurance  Company,  an  addi- 
tional 25  year  tpx  exemption.  As  you  uii- 
doubtedly  Icnow,  the  tax  abatement  coverin^- 
Siuyve-sant  Town  is  scheduled  to  expiie  i;i 
June  1974  and  when  this  happens  It  could 
bring  great  hardship  to  the  residents  of  Stuy- 
vf-.'-ant  To-AU. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  City  has 
the  right  to  e.xtend  tax  exeminions  to  hou.;- 
inp-  projects  acquired  by  mutual  development 
c-ompaiiies  if  substantial  Increases  in  carry- 
ing charges  would  occur  after  the  period  o; 
tax  exemption  ended  unless  relief  were  pro- 
vided. There  Is  surely  no  question  that  once 
tax  e.xemption  were  to  expire,  the  rentals  in 
btuyvesant  Town  would  substantially  li^.- 
cren^e  no  m.atter  who  owned  the  complex 
And  as  far  as  can  be  determined,  there  would 
;>e  absolutely  no  limitation  on  the  nev.- 
rentals.  I  believe  It  Is  the  City's  respon.si- 
bllity  lo  protect  these  residents  from  possible 
exorbitant  rent  increases. 

Stuyvesant  Town  is  a  unique  middle  in- 
come development  which  houses  some  25.00'j 
people,  many  of  whom  live  on  fixed  income-; 
and  are  elderly.  The  residents  have  developed 
a  strong  sense  of  community  and  have  ac- 
tively participated  In  making  Stuyvesaui 
Town  one  of  the  most  dreslrable  middle  in- 
cocie  areas  in  which  to  live  In  New  York  City. 

The  residents  ha\'e  paid  their  fair  sliare  o; 
rent  increases  over  the  years.  Rents  ha\e 
gone  up  steadily  since  tlie  project  opened  in 
1949  from  an  Initial  $14.00  per  month  per 
room  to  the  present  $56.00  per  month  per 
room.  The  most  recent  increase  was  granted 
in  June  1972,  retroactive  to  November  1971, 
in  spite  of  tlie  opposition  of  the  Board  of 
Estlmste.  This  15'-  increase  was  greater.  In 
fact,  than  that  charged  tenants  who  reside 
m  Rent  Stabilized  buildings  for  renewal 
leases.  Additionally,  the  tenants  In  Stuyve- 
sant Town  pay  for  their  own  improvement.". 
i,uch  as  the  security  system  for  which  tiiey 
pay  a  monthly  surcliarge  of  $2.65. 

Should  Stuyvesant  Town  lose  its  current 
lax  status  in  June  1974,  then  in  my  JuUt;- 
inent  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  City  to  pro- 
vide relief  and  to  establish  a  definition  as  to 
t.'ie  ftiture  rental  structtire  of  that  complex. 
The  City  CouncU  would  have  to  specificallv 
provide,  should  the  contractual  agreement 
between  New  York  City  and  Metropolitan 
Life  be  terminated,  that  the  complex  would 
Immediately  be  placed  under  Rent  Stabiliza- 
tion. Another  proposal  considered  by  aomr 
w-ould  be  the  posslblUty  of  co-oplng.  While  I 
don't  think  this  is  desirable,  If  the  plan  were 
put  forth  It  would  have  to  be  within  the  rea- 
sonable financial  capability  of  tlie  tenants. 
In  addition,  I  feel  that  co-oping  should  ha.e 
the  support  of  51  '^  of  the  current  tenants 
before  it  is  accepted.  Currently  the  law  onl'' 
requires  that  35 "^  of  the  tenants  indicate 
their  willingness  to  co-op,  but  efforts  have 
been  made  for  some  time — efforts  which  I 
support — to  change  the  required  36*-  to  51 '  < . 

Tlie  City  carmot  shhk  its  responsibility  to 
these  middle  income  residents.  Inaction  oould 
bring  great  hardship  to  the  residents  of  Stuy- 
vesant Town  and  the  result  would  be  that 
many  residents  of  that  community,  the  tax- 
payers who  support  many  civic  and  religious 
crganizations,  would  be  forced  to  flee  tlie 
City  to  find  housing  they  could  afford.  Alowj, 
with  you  who  sit  In  Judgment  on  the  ap- 
plication, I  have  voiced  my  concern  about 
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the  exodus  of  the  middle  class  on  many  oc- 
casions— if  we  do  nothing  to  insure  that 
Stuyvesant  Town  residents  are  protected  a 
year  from  now — we  will  surely  witness  the 
departure  of  many  of  our  most  active  citi- 
zens. I  urge  the  members  of  this  Committee 
to  support  this  legislation  which  represents 
a  first  but  Important  step  in  commencing 
the  legislative  process  needed  to  provide  the 
necessary  tax  abatement,  and  to  take  action 
as  well  as  to  provide  legislation  which  would 
place  Stuyvesant  Town  under  Rent  Stabil- 
ization If  all  else  falls. 


COMMUNITY  ATTITUDE  SURVEY 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
two  grade  school  teachers,  Mrs.  Zennie 
Herring  and  Miss  Wilmus  O'Neil,  and  36 
of  their  fifth-grade  students  in  CoUins- 
ville.  ni.,  have  conducted  a  "Community 
Attitude  Survey"  on  specific  ecological 


beliefs  of  adults  in  a  part  of  their  city. 
The  survey  shows  strong  community 
concern  for  environmental  problems 
ranging  from  air  and  noise  pollution  to 
weed  control  and  sidewalk  conditions. 
We  should  be  encouraged  by  the  efforts 
of  these  students  since  the  solutions  to 
our  environmental  problems  can  only  be 
expedited  by  the  energy  and  enthusiasm 
of  youth. 

The  results  of  the  survey  are  as  fol- 
lows : 


ATTITUDE  SURVEY  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROBLEMS-292  REPLIES 


Yes 


No 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


No 
opinion 


Ml 


I  cars  and  trucks  causing  heavy  pollution 


I   Air  pollution— Leaf  burning: 

1.  I  burned  leaves  before  the  Environmental  Protection  Association  banned  leaf  burning 

2.  I  favor  repealing  this  ruling,  even  though  it  will  iiKrease  air  pollution  

3.  I  would  be  willing  to  either  (check  one):  

(a)  Pay  a  nominal  fee  for  leaf  removal  to  reduce  air  pollution,  or  (59) 

(b)  Take  my  own  leaves  to  the  landfill  at  no  extra  charge  to  me  (167)       " 

No  opinion  (69) 

••    n     *■  '  "O"'^  '2*°'  •''"i"?  "i«  City  Street  Department  remove  baggedTeaVeVdiirinV  tiiriTiVriWof  rJoveitibVr" 

II.  Disposable  and  throw-away  materials:  " " 

1.  I  now  return  returnable  bottles  

2.  I  now  return  disposable  containers  to  be  recycled..   ]   .![ " 

3.  I  would  recycle  disposable  containers  il  facilities  were  established  at  convenient'locatio'nV 

4.  I  prefer (check  one): 

(a)  All  returnable  containers  (94)    ..  .. 

(b)  A  combination  of  returnable,  disposable,  and  throw-away 'coiitai^nerVarcurreiiirvu'sed'(Yl^^^^ 

(c)  No  preference  (78). " 

No  opinion  (20) 1111111111  ^IJ] 

5.  I  now  recycle  newspapers  and  magazines...""""!""" 

6.  I  would  be  willing  to  separate  disposable  and  throw-awa'y  mate^lalVsoVhVtVhV clVcould  "rwycTe'fheiii  aftVrVhVvare" 

picked  up  at  my  home ' 

7.  I  would  be  willing  to  segregate  all  my  old  newspapVrVand"rh"aVaVines"whVnV"uVe"the"iand"fiJI- where 

^   .""'*'"')' "'*'^"'"'"  opeialonnto  pickup binsforlransportation to recyclinzcenter 
Motor  vehicles:  " 

I.  I  approve  of  stronger  auto  pollution  emission  controls  even  though  there  is  increased  cost 

Z.  I  approve  regulating  use  of  high  pollution  emitting  vehicles  (autos  and  trucks)  to  specified  tiours  to  reduce'poflutiVn  ' 

3.  I  would  use  fast,  convenient,  public  transportation  to  help  reduce  pollution 

4.  I  would  favor  having  city  policemen  issue  warning  tickets  to  owners  of  all  c; 

because  of  improper  care  and  repair 

5.  I  would  favor  fines  for  second  offenders  of  item  4  above l."!"".].II" 

6.  I  think  all  motorbikes  and  motorcycles  should  have  mutfiers  to  siop  noise  polliiiion 

..,   o.      ■  v"'"'**e"e6''>"'^l"''oo'busing.  in  the  city  and  without,  to  eliminate  cars  that  create"poliulioii"and'heVvVlVaHic 

Iv.  City  services:  ,  .  ... 

1.  I  prefer  the  city  to  use  its  revenue  sharing  funds  for  (check  one): 

(a)  Increasing  and  improving  existing  city  services  such  as  police  service,  fiie  protection,  and  making  permanent 

streets  (62) . ... 

(b)  Improving  environmental  conditions  of  the  city  through' p'oHutioriabatVrnent'programsrbeaut^^ 

grams,  and  recreational  programs.  (42) 

(c)  Reducing  property  taxes  and,  or  reducing  the  125  percent  sev;er  service  charges  (147) 

(d)  No  opinion  (41) °  _  '   _  

2.  I  think  thecity  should  give  credit  tor  beaulilication  of  property  b'y'lo'weriVgVn'creasedVa'xVs on  aH  pr'opert/improven^^^^^^ 

1.  I  think  the  cost  of  controlling  polluticn  should  be  borne  by  (check  one)- 

(a)  Governmentjl  agencies  (Local,  State,  Federal)  (92) 

(b)  The  offending  groups  (63) 

(c)  Shared  by  all  (110) 

(d)  No  opinion  (27) .""""""" 

would  be  willing  to  place  a  brick  in  my  toilet  fank(s)  in  order  to'save  a  quVrroVwatervvi'th'Mch'use  "(abo'uOSo'rS  ' 

gallons  a  day  for  a  family  of  4 

3.  I  approve  using  the  coal  strip  mine  areas  for  sanitary  landhjl  operations         

4.  i  approve  the  cutting  away  of  Collinsville  s  scenic  bluffs  for  dirtfill  and  other  purposes 

5.  I  favor  an  annual  citywide  celebration  of  Earth  Week  and  Arbor  Day. 

6.  I  approve  strict  enforcement  of  litter  laws """""""""         '.". 

7.  I  think  the  city  should  require  owners  to  repair  or  remove  difapi'da'ted'bundlngsI^V.V.V.'.'.'.".".'.".'..'.*.   '"  ".' 

8.  I  approve  strict  enforcement  of  weed  control  laws  and  sizable  penalties  for  violations '..'.'."  "'.'.'.".".1 

9.  I  am  concerned  about  the  following  environmental  problems. '. '..'..'..'....'..'.".""." 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  JAMES  O. 
MONROE.  JR. 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Jime  7  the  Honorable  James  O.  Mon- 
roe, Jr..  Circuit  Judge,  Third  Judicial 
Circuit  of  Illinois,  was  killed  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident.  The  tragic  and  un- 
timely death  of  this  distinguished  jiu-lst 
is  a  grievous  loss  to  the  people  of  Illinois. 
Few  men  who  have  served  on  the  bench 
have  infused  the  Illinois  judiciary  with 
the  intellectual  verve  and  vision  that 
Judge  Monroe  possessed. 

Judge  Monroe  was  a  friend  of  mine. 
His  death  is  a  personal  loss  to  me.  I  have 
known  his  family  since  I  enteref"  public 
life.  His  father,  the  Honorable  James  O. 
Monroe,  Sr.,  was  a  leader  in  the  Illinois 
leglslatui'e.  His  brothers,  Thomas,  now 


deceased,  and  Karl  have  been  leading 
journalists  whose  outstanding  news- 
paper. The  Collinsville  Herald,  has  won 
numerous  major  journalism  awards.  In 
sum.  Judge  Monroe's  family  has  been 
devoted  to  the  public  good  and  has 
striven  for  excellence  in  eveiy  endeavor 
they  have  undertaken. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  share  in  the 
appreciation  of  this  magnificent  human 
being,  I  include  in  the  Record  the  Jime  7 
article  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
and  the  Jime  11  editorial  in  The  Collins- 
ville Herald  on  Judge  Monroe's  career 
and  contributions  to  the  people  he 
served. 

[From   the   St.   Louis    (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch. 

June  7.  1973] 

Jt  DCE  Monroe  Is  Killed  When  Auro 

Overturns 

Circuit  Judge  James  O.  Monroe  Jr.  of  Col- 
linsville, both  controversial  and  colorful  in 
his  15  years  on  the  bench,  v.as  killed  this 


morning  in  an  automobile  accident  one  mile 
south  of  Edwardsville. 

The  Judge,  55  years  old,  was  alone  in  his 
automobile,  southbound  on  Illinois  Route 
159.  Madison  County  sheriff's  deputies  said 
the  car  overturned  in  a  small  ravine  near 
Glen  Carbon  Road  and  righted  Itself  in  an 
adjacent  restaurant  parking  lot.  Residents 
heard  the  crash  about  4  a.m.,  and  called 
authorities. 

He  was  pronounced  dead  at  the  scene  by 
Madison  County  Deputy  Coroner  Edward 
Rodney  of  head  and  neck  Injuries. 

It  was  not  unusual  for  Judge  Monroe  to 
work  unusual  and  long  hours.  He  was  obliv- 
ious of  both  people  and  of  time  when  he  had 
a  decision  or  opinion  to  prepare. 

Termed  eccentric  by  some,  he  was  often 
seen  walking  and  jogging  the  eight  miles 
from  the  Madison  County  Courthouse  to  his 
home  along  the  same  route  on  which  he  was 
killed.  He  still  wore  narrow  ties,  with  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  tie  clasp,  symbol  of  academic 
excellence  at  the  University  of  Illinois  from 
which  he  graduated  with  a  law  degree  in 
1942. 
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"I  never  earned  a  football  letter,  so  I  had 
to  lea^  college  with  something,"  he  eald. 

Even  In  his  college  days,  he  was  Involved 
la  controverey.  He  quit  as  editorial  editor  of 
the  Dally  mini,  the  University's  newspaper 
in  1939,  "because  of  fundamental  differences 
in  policy"  concerning  a  vice  Investigation 
in  Champaign. 

His  father  owned  the  Collinsville  Herald 
and  served  In  the  Illinois  Legislature  for  10 
years.  Judge  Monroe  was  a  part  owner  of  the 
newspaper,  which  Is  operated  by  his  brother 
Karl. 

Judge  Monroe  periodically  wrote  book  re- 
views for  the  Post-Dtspatch,  and  many  arti- 
cle* appeared  under  his  name  in  law  and 
journalism  reviews  and  magazines. 

Politics,  public  affairs  and  history  inter- 
ested him.  He  said  he  acquired  an  interest 
in  public  affairs  from  his  father.  He  studied 
and  wrote  on  the  life  and  times  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

In  1952,  he  published  a  pamphlet  "Every- 
body Loses,"  a  short  study  of  ethics,  politics 
and  gambling  in  Madison  County.  The  fore- 
word was  written  by  Adial  E.  Stevenson,  then 
Governor  of  Illinois,  and  later  the  Demo- 
cratic presidential  nominee. 

Judge  Monroe  and  Stevenson  were  close 
friends.  The  Judge  was  the  composer  of  "The 
Man  with  the  Hole  In  His  Shoe,"  a  song  In- 
spired by  a  widely  publicized  photograph  of 
Stevenson  taken  in  the  1952  campaign  show- 
ing him  on  a  speaker's  platform  with  a  hole 
In  his  shoe. 

Judge  Monroe  labeled  himself  an  inde- 
pendent Democrat.  Although  he  had  ex- 
pressed no  Interest  in  public  office  years  be- 
fore, he  was  easily  elected  a  judge  In  the 
Third  Judicial  Circuit,  embracing  Madison 
and  Bond  Counties,  in  1967  and  had  been 
retained  in  office  since  then. 

He  had  served  briefly  on  the  United  States 
Treasury  legal  staff  in  Washington  after  grad- 
uation from  college.  Then  he  entered  the 
Army,  where  he  moved  from  private  through 
captain  on  two  World  War  n  tours  of  duty 
in  the  Par  East.  He  was  a  staff  Judge  advo- 
cate for  the  Fourteenth  Air  Force,  and  later 
a  Judge  advocate  general  under  Gen.  Archer 
Lerch,  military  governor  of  Korea.  He  served 
on  the  U.S.  War  Crimes  Commission  In 
Shanghai. 

Siuvlvlng  are  his  wife,  Gertrude,  an  Ed- 
wardsviUe  school  teacher,  and  two  children. 
Funeral  arrangements  are  Incomplete. 

fProm  the  Collinsville  (111.)  Herald,  Jime  11, 

1973  J 
A  SranriNG  for  Excellence — In   Many   Di- 
verse Wats,  Judge  James  O.  Monroe,  Jr. 

Oave  Talent,  Energy  and  Hard  Work  to 

THE  Ptmuc  Good 

Zest.  Energetic,  methodical  application  of 
thorough,  scholarly  method.  Devotion  to 
duty,  the  law  and  the  common  good.  A  striv- 
ing for  excellence  in  widely  divergent  fields, 
fueled  by  diverse  talents  capable  of  the  heavy 
demands  he  made  on  himself. 

A  conviction  that  the  task  in  hand  deser\-ed 
maximum  effort. 

These  characteristics,  plus  the  warm, 
flavorfvd  humanity  made  Judge  James  O. 
Monroe,  Jr.  an  unforgettable  figure  on  the 
Collinsville  and  Madison  County  scene  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

His  accomplishments  were  considerable. 
He  was  an  architect  of  the  3rd  Judicial  Cir- 
cuit In  Its  formative  stages  and  battled, 
often  with  success,  to  smooth  Its  procedures. 
He  carried  a  conviction  that  legal  procedure 
at  all  levels  could  be  Improved  and  his  coun- 
sel was  sought  on  state  and  national  levels 
among  those  seeking  better  rules  for  the 
courts.  He  never  backed  off  from  a  hard  duty. 

He  came  as  close  as  anybody  in  our  midst 
these  days  to  being  the  universal  man.  His 
Interests  were  wide  and  his  talents  diverse. 
Music,  literature,  law,  cross-country  nmning, 
politics  all  commanded  his  attention  and  ap- 


plication of  great  bxirsts  of  energy.  In  pur- 
suing them,  he  showed  a  fine  disdain  for 
convention. 

He  was  a  one-time  editorial  editor  of  the 
Dally  mini  and  never  lost  his  affinity  tat 
journalism,  with  which  he  grew  up  as  a 
member  of  The  Herald  family.  He  was  secre- 
tary of  The  Collinsville  Herald,  Inc.  and  a 
director  until  he  resigned  both  posts  In  re- 
spect to  his  position  as  Judge. 

But  he  was  always  interested  In  The  Her- 
ald, available  for  shrewd  estimates  of  the 
handling  of  the  news  or  editorial  policy.  His 
presence  hovered  over  us  even  when  he  was 
not  here;  always  we  sensed  his  pressure  to- 
ward excellence.  He  wanted  The  Herald  to  be 
a  successful  paper,  but  more  than  that,  he 
wanted  It  to  be  a  good  paper,  with  a  con- 
science, doing  what  good  papers  do  to  make 
their  communities  better. 

He  respected  the  law,  and  lawyers  re- 
spected him.  Some  of  them  on  occasions 
might  have  preferred  a  less  independent 
Judge  or  one  who  tolerated  more  shoddluess, 
but  they  recognized  that  he  ruled  Impar- 
vially.  His  opinions  were  respected  not  only 
for  their  scholarship  but  for  the  clarity  and 
simplicity  of  style  that  he  carried  over  from 
his  newspaper  background. 

In  his  untimely  death  the  Herald  has  suf- 
fered a  blow  made  the  more  heavy  because 
it  follows  all  too  soon  the  deaths  of  his 
falther,  publisher  James  O.  Monroe,  Br.  and 
his  brother,  general  manager  Thomas  W. 
Monroe.  We  hope  we  may  carry  on  the  prin- 
ciples they  valued  in  a  way  they  would 
admire.  ^  ^,    ,, 

In  his  death,  the  court  system  of  Madison 
County  and  the  ccmmiuiity  in  a  broader 
sense,  have  lost  an  engine  for  good. 

Those  who  will  miss  him  may  take  com- 
fort from  knowledge  that  he  packed  into  his 
E3  years  much  that  was  memorable.  He  strove 
mfhtily  and  reached  many  goals.  He  was 
loved  and  respected.  No  man  can  ask  more 
of  life.  

LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  33  years  ago  that  the  government  of 
the  Soviet  Union  occupied  and  purported 
to  annex  the  Baltic  Nation  of  Lithuania. 
Since  that  time  the  Lithuanian  people 
have  endured  that  harsh  dominion  while 
resisting,  with  arms  as  well  as  with 
minds,  the  power  which  has  stripped 
them  of  their  sovereignty. 

And  so  it  is  that  whUe  other  nations 
proudly  commemorate  their  births,  Lith- 
uania and  the  other  Baltic  States  can 
but  bitterly  mark  the  cheerless  anni- 
versary of  their  subjugation.  Today,  as 
we  celebrate  our  Flag  Day,  a  foreign  flag 
flies  over  Lithuania.  In  the  1970s,  when 
colonialism  is  everj'where  on  the  wane, 
it  is  anomalous  to  the  point  of  interna- 
tional disgrace  that  the  Baltic  peoples 
should  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  self- 
determination  which  so  vigorously  flour- 

The  Lithuanians  have  battled  valiant- 
ly to  free  themselves  of  foreign  domi- 
nation, and  even  succeeded  in  over- 
throwing the  Soviet  regime  for  a  short 
period  in  1941.  But  fearlessness  and  love 
of  liberty  may  not  be  enough  when  a 
small  nation  defies  the  armed  miglit  of 
a  much  larger  one.  Other  powerful  na- 
tions, concerned  with  the  self-determi- 
nation of  small  nations  as  well  as  the 
preservation  of  their  own,  must  vocalize 
their  support  of  the  stniggle. 


It  is  our  responsibility,  then,  to  bring 
this  violation  of  human  liberty  to  the 
attention  of  the  world.  As  we  honor  the 
flag  which  for  us  represents  independ- 
ence and  freedom,  let  us  pause  to  re- 
member those  who  are  deprived  of  these 
basic  rights.  In  this,  what  some  have 
called  "The  Year  of  Europe,"  the  status 
of  Lithuania  cannot  be  Ignored.  If  the 
Lithuanian  people  and  the  Lithuanian- 
Americans  who  share  ttieir  distress  are 
ever  to  cel^rate  a  day  of  independence, 
the  collective  indignation  of  free  peo- 
ples must  be  asserted  against  those  who 
perpetuate  their  affront  to  human  rights. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PRAYER 

(Mr.  WYIilE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  lus  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  WYIIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1962  and 
1963  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  a  series  of  decisions  which  have 
subsequently  become  known  as  the 
school  prayer  cases.  At  that  time  the 
Supreme  Court  interpreted  the  so-called 
establishment  clause  of  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  as  pro- 
liibiting  the  previously  commonplace 
practice  of  holding  brief  volimtary  non- 
denominational  devotional  exercises  in 
the  Nation's  public  schools.  Even  though 
the  tradition  of  public  school  prayer 
could  be  traced  back  to  the  earliest  daj  s 
of  our  Republic,  the  Court  held  that  a 
simple  brief  voluntary  group  recognition 
of  a  Supreme  Deity  by  students  in  tax- 
supported  schools  con.stituted  an  uncon- 
stitutional establishment  of  religion. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  all  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  can  remember  the 
pubhc  outcry  against  this  strained  judi- 
cial reasoning.  As  a  result,  numerous  leg- 
islative efforts  have  been  mounted  to 
secuie  the  passage  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  restore  the  right  of  vol- 
untary prayer  in  tax-supported  class- 
rooms. 

The  Congress  has  addiessed  this  issue 
on  several  occasions  and  a  Prayer 
amendment  was  adopted  by  the  Senate, 
as  a  floor  amendment  to  the  equ?l  rights 
for  women  amendment,  but  it  died  for 
lack  of  further  action  at  the  close  of  the 
91st  Congi-ess.  In  the  92d  Congiess.  I  liad 
the  privilege  of  bringing  tlie  prayer 
amendment  up  for  a  vote  in  the  House  by 
a  discharge  petition.  Unfortunately,  it 
narrowly  failed  to  achieve  the  necessary 
two-thirds  vote. 

The  American  people  are  still  asking 
why  a  prayer  amendment  has  not  been 
passed.  Enthusiasm  and  heartfelt  sup- 
port for  tills  proposal  has  not  diminished 
even  though  there  have  been  disappoint- 
ing setbacks.  Various  dedicated  ad  hoc 
citizen  groups  are  still  actively  promot- 
ing this  effort  and  the  organization. 
Operation  Prayer  1973,  has  proclaimed 
tliis  coining  Simday,  June  17.  as  National 
Rededication  Day  1973.  The  date  is,  in- 
deed, significant  since  it  commemorates 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  Supreme 
Com-t's  decision  in  Murray  v.  Curlett 
374  U.S.  203  (1963)  which  held  that  Bible 
i-eading  without  comment  and/or  the 
use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  tax-sup- 
ported schools  constitutes  an  establish- 
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ment  of  religion  in  violation  of  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  You 
may  recall  that  this  is  the  case  which 
was  brought  by  Madalyn  Murray  O'Hair 
who  has  also  objected  to  the  recitation 
of  prayer  by  the  astronauts  in  space  and 
wlio  recently  brought  suit  to  prohibit 
prayer  services  in  the  White  House.  This 
case  when  combined  with  the  holding 
in  Engel  v.  }/itale  370  U.S.  421  (1962) 
has  for  practical  purposes  resulted  in 
the  removal  of  voluntary  religious  exer- 
cises from  the  public  classroom. 

The  Reverend  Robert  G.  Howes,  the 
national  coordinator  of  Operation 
Prayer,  and  one  cf  the  real  leaders  to 
assure  the  right  to  pray  in  public 
schools,  has  prepared  some  timely 
thoughts  on  this  subject  which  I  include 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  for  the  fur- 
ther information  of  the  Members: 

National  Rededication  Day   1973 

June  17.  1973. 

It  Is  now  ten  years  since  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  a  second  decision,  finally  banned 
voluntary  prayer  and  the  spiritual  reading 
of  the  Bible  from  our  public  schools.  With 
wonderful  appropriatene.-s  i:ie  tenth  anni- 
versary of  this  tragedy  fulls  en  the  tord's 
Day.  We  new  propose  that  in  eivry  uaij  pos- 
sible and  with  a  maxim iivi  of  publicity 
June  17,  li)73  be  celebrated  us  a  day  o/  na- 
tional penance  for  what  the  Court  so  mis- 
takenly did  but  even  more  as  a  day  of 
national  rededication  linked  primarily  to 
the  restoration  of  freedom  of  religion  in  the 
public  classroom. 

There  has  been  Indeed,  in  these  past  bit- 
tersweet ten  years,  much  cauiie  for  sorrow 
but  also  much  cause  for  Joy  and  hope.  On 
the  one  hand  the  incredible  error  of  the 
Court  has  been  compoimded  by  the  culpable 
silence  of  that  vast  majority  of  Americans 
who  dissent  from  this  error  and  by  the  sheer 
inability  of  the  democratic  process  to  carry 
through  the  Congress  a  prayer  amendment 
bill  for  reference  to  the  conscience  of  the 
nation  In  Its  fifty  states.  On  the  other  hand 
hundreds  of  dedicated  citizens  on  the  Hill  In 
Washington  and  across  the  nation  have  con- 
tinued to  fight  and,  whenever  they  have  been 
polled  In  the  matter,  the  American  people 
have  responded  In  overwhelming  majorities 
in  favor  of  a  prayer  amendment.  Consider 
the.se  further  evidences  of  good  and  bad  in 
the  decade  now  behind  us: 

1.  Rounding  the  moon  at  Christmas,  1968, 
the  astronauts  read  from  the  Book  of  Gene- 
sis. They  did  this  in  a  public  machine,  on  a 
public  mission,  while  on  the  public  payroll. 
Quite  logically,  since  what  they  did  was  not 
essentially  dissimilar  from  voluntary  school 
prayer,  they  were  attacked  by  Mrs.  Madalyn 
Murray  OHalr.  the  self-procalmed  atheist 
who  was  prominent  in  the  proponents  of  the 
1963  prayer  ban. 

2.  Repeatedly,  the  President  has  pro- 
claimed national  days  of  prayer.  Prayer 
breakfasts  have  been  held  again  and  again 
on  the  Hill  In  Washington.  DC,  and  these 
have  Involved  legislators  of  varying  political 
afnUatlon  and  different  religious  persuasions. 

3.  Thousands  of  prayers  have  been  ut- 
tered by  chaplains  In  the  tJnited  States  Sen- 
ate and  House,  in  state  legislatures.  In  local 
city  and  town  councils,  and  in  the  armed 
services. 

4.  In  Utah,  In  1972,  a  stone  tablet  with  the 
Ten  Commandments  engraved  on  it  was 
ordered  removed  from  in  front  of  the  Court 
House  by  a  Judge  relying  on  the  same  11- 
loglc  which  had  written  the  majority  decision 
on  June  17,  1963.  (Salt  Lake  City) 

5.  In  Netcang,  New  Jersey,  In  1972  public 
school  students  were  denied  the  right  freely 
to  read  at  the  start  of  their  school  day  the 
exact  prayers  wbicb  had  been  said  In  Con- 
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gress   previously   and   which   were   officially 
recorded  In  "The  Congressional  Record." 

6.  Kindergarten  children  have  been  denied 
the  right  freely  to  speak  a  simple  prayer  of 
thanks  to  Ood  for  the  food  they  shared. 

7.  Public  school  children  have  been  for- 
bidden the  right  to  sing  prayerfully  certain 
verses  of  "America." 

8.  In  Brockton,  Massachusetts,  an  Italo- 
American  was  subjected  to  legal  harassment 
for  her  request  that  her  daughter  be  granted 
freedom  of  religion  in  a  public  school. 

9.  In  Leyden,  Massachusetts,  and  Fair 
Chance,  Pennsylvania,  public  school  stu- 
dents were  denied  the  right  freely  to  pray 
before  the  formal  start  of  their  school  day. 

10.  Prayer  amendment  proposals  have  met 
with  ambiguity  and  sometimes  with  bitter 
opposition  from  some  so-called  "religious 
leaders"  many  of  whom  are  in  fact  generals 
without  armies  who  do  not  have  the  support 
of  even  their  own  congregations. 

11.  Returning  POW's  from  the  North  Viet- 
nam in  the  Spring  of  1973  testified  again 
and  again  to  the  power  of  prayer  in  their 
confinement.  Said  Colonel  Robinson  Risner, 
with  words  echoed  by  many  of  his  con- 
freres: 

"We  found  by  talking  about  patriotism  and 
talking  about  iiod  that  we  '.vere  only  reveal- 
ing our  true  feelings.  So  we  learned  to  do 
these  things.  Our  faith  In  God,  our  faith 
in  our  country  w^ere  two  of  the  things  that 
brought  us  out  alive  and  brought  us  out 
sound  of  mind  and  body. 

What  remarkable  incongruity!  These  POW's 
are  public  p?rsons,  publicly  paid,  brought 
home  on  public  transportation,  publicly  fed 
and  housed.  Yet  had  they  been  children  in 
public  schools  Instead  of  captives  in  Red 
prl.son  camps,  they  would  not  have  been  per- 
mitted to  utter  one  syllable  of  prayer  to- 
gether much  less  reading  the  Bible  side  by 
side  for  spiritual  comfort ! 

12.  Dr.  Billy  Graham,  a  consistent  sup- 
porter of  freedom  of  religion  in  the  public 
classroom,  has  called  for  Court  reinterpre- 
tation  of  the  First  Amendment  to  repeal  the 
1962  and  1963  prayer-ban  decisions.  In  May 
1972  "Christianity  Today"  cites  Dr.  Graham 
as  adding : 

"But  If  no  court  relief  Is  forthcoming,  he 
(Dr.  Graham)  said,  he  would  assume  his 
original  stance  (i.e.,  for  a  prayer  amend- 
ment) and  might  even  lead  a  march  on 
Washington — 'the  largest  of  such  marches' 
to  restore  prayer  in  public  schools." 

13.  A  national  poll  conducted  in  January 
and  February  1971  by  Opinio  Research  Inc. 
(Princeton,  New  Jersey)  for  THE  ADVO- 
CATES asked  this  question:  "Would  you 
favor  or  oppo.se  a  Constitutional  amendment 
to  permit  the  use  of  prayers  in  public 
schools?"  The  response: 
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14.  Three  states  have  oflicially  voted  on  the 
voluntary  school  prayer  issue.  Maryland,  on 
November  3.  1970.  voted  73-;  in  favor.  Florida, 
on  March  14.  1972.  voted  79'';  in  favor.  Massa- 
chusetts, on  November  7.  1972.  voted  82+% 
In  favor.  These  states  differ  both  In  geograph- 
ical location  and  Ideological  complexion: 

15.  Speaking  in  Han-lsburg,  Pennsylvania, 
on  July  10,  1969,  our  National  Coordinator 
said: 

"America  today  is  In  deep  and  big  trouble. 
1  need  not  stress  the  suffering  and  angry  poor, 
the  anarchy,  the  lawlessness,  the  tragic  .syn- 
drome of  escape  from  responsibility  through 
drugs,  the  filth  in  some  of  our  theaters  and 


on  some  of  our  stages.  Nor  do  I  come  here  to 
suggest  that  returning  the  civil  right  of  free 
prayer  to  oiu:  school  children  will  at  once 
change  everything.  I  do  suggest  that  the  fight 
for  renewal  of  this  Important  civil  right  can 
become  a  great  rallying  point  for  those  who. 
like  us,  stand  oxitraged  before  the  rot  which 
spreads  through  the  nation.  There  is  given  to 
men  now  and  then  some  relatively  simple 
moment  or  symbol  or  place  in  which  a  num- 
ber of  complex  things  gather  and  in  which  a 
comprehensive  remedy  for  multiple  WTongs  Is 
clarified.  Such  a  symbol  was  the  penny  on 
the  pound  of  tea  in  Boston  two  hundred  years 
ago.  Such  a  moment  came  at  Valley  B'orge. 
Such  places  are  Thermopylae  and,  perhaps, 
Stalingrad,  certainly  at  the  Concord  Bridge 
In  '75.  There  are  in  these  times  and  things 
the  symbolism  and  the  power  to  move  whole 
peoples.  This  kind  of  moment  Is  now  possible 
here.  .  .  Anyone  who  says  that  this  moment, 
this  cause  and  this  place  are  meaningless, 
whatever  his  other  credentials  is  blind. " 

From  all  this,  and  from  Its  peculiarly  sim- 
ple and  yet  pecuUarly  comprehensive  situa- 
tion in  America  today,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatsoever  that  what  is  at  stake  in  the  drive 
to  restore  voluntary  scfiool  prayer  is  very 
much  more  than  the  morning  moment  alone, 
important  as  this  is,  in  our  public  schools. 
If  and  as  we  do  celebrate  June  17,  1973  as  a 
National  Day  of  Rededication,  we  do  bo 
around  the  issue  of  voluntary  school  prayer 
but  we  do  so  in  a  cause  much  bigger  than 
this.  We  do  penance  not  only  for  what  the 
Court  so  wrongly  decided  and  for  our  own 
lethargy  and  silence  in  repealing  this  wrong 
but  also  we  do  penance  for  the  general  with- 
ering away  of  public  reverence  in  our  midst 
and  for  the  secular  humanism  which  in  so 
many  ways  eats  at  the  vitals  of  this  repub- 
lic. Our  purpose  likewise  is  not  alone  to  make 
amends  for  an  inadequate  decade  but  also 
to  discover  and  place  a  new  dedication  to 
a  future  in  whictfGod  will  again  be  consti- 
tutionally welcome  In  all  our  activities  to- 
gether as  a  people.  It  is  to  this  kind  of  cause 
that  we  now  hivite  all  Americans  of  good  w-iU. 

Current  facts.  A  large  number  of  prayer 
amendment  bills  have  been  Introduced  in 
both  Senate  and  House  this  term.  Key  'oills 
are,  on  the  Senate  side,  SJ  Res  #84  co-spon- 
sored by  Senators  Richard  Schweiker  (Pa), 
Hugh  Scott  (Pa),  Howard  Baker  (Tenn), 
Howard  Cannon  (Nev),  James  Eastland 
( Miss) .  John  Pastore  (RI) ;  on  the  House  side. 
HJ  Res  #333,  introduced  by  Rep.  Chalmers 
Wylie  (Ohio).  All  bills  now  remain  inactive 
in  Congressional  committees— on  the  Senate 
side,  in  the  Constitutional  Amendments  Sub- 
committee (chairman,  Seiiator  Birch  Bayh) ; 
on  the  House  side  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee (Chairman.  Rep.  Peter  Rodlno).  It  is 
of  ma.cimum  importance  that  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  sweat  involved  in  National  Re- 
dedication Day  '73  be  devoted  precisely  to 
contact  with  these  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives. 

Since  there  Is  no  full-time  national  staff, 
no  committed  mlmeo  machines,  no  unilater- 
al organization,  and  no  monies  at  our 
disposal,  we  must  mainly  rely  on  the  ingen- 
uity and  the  prayerful  effort  of  Americans 
everywhere.  One  or  two  suggestions,  how- 
ever, may  be  in  order: 

1.  June  17,  1973,  should  be  publicized  In 
every  way  possible  and  repeatedly  in  all  news 
media  and  In  all  publications  (church  and 
secular). 

2.  Local  pastors  should  be  urged  to  preach 
sermons  en  Sunday.  June  17,  1973,  remem- 
bering and  rededicating.  We  will  be  happy  to 
provide  material. 

3.  If  possible,  articles  should  be  submitted 
to  local  press,  radio  and  TV  stations.  Letters 
to  the  editor  and  talk  shows  should  be  thor- 
oughly covered.  For  want  of  other  material, 
this  memoranditm  can  be  duplicated  and 
transmitted. 

4.  A  massive  and  noisy  approach  must  be 
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made  to  all  Senators  and  Congressmen 
again  and  again  In  the  days  before 
and  Immediately  after  June  17,  1973.  It 
should  be  constantly  recalled  that  all  current 
bills  remain  blocked  in  committee. 

5.  Local  church  and  secular  organizations 
(e.g.,  PTA)  should  be  contacted  at  once  and 
resolutions  supporting  freedom  of  religion 
in  the  public  classroom  pressed  to  adoption. 
Such  resolutions  must  be  conununlcated  to 
Congress. 

6.  State  legislatures,  city  and  town  coun- 
cils, county  commls.eloners  and  other  ^^ov- 
eming  bodies  should  be  asked  to  pass  reso- 
lutions and  petitions  demanding  of  Con- 
gress Immediate  action  to  repeal  the  prayer- 
ban  decisions  through  the  proposition  of  a 
carefully  worded  prayer  amendment  to  the 
nation. 

7.  Wherever  possible,  ecumenical  prayer 
services  and  vigils  should  be  organized  on  or 
near  June  17,  1973  to  Invite  God's  guidance 
In  o\u-  national  rededication  and  to  draw 
prayerful  attention  to  the  occasion  and  the 
tragedy  It  commemorates. 

8.  In  every  possible  way,  It  must  be  clari- 
fied to  all  Americanr  on  this  rededication  day 
that  much  more  is  Involved  In  this  fight  than 
school  prayer  alone,  that  so  long  as  free- 
dom of  religion  Is  denied  In  one  place  Its 
survival  In  all  other  public  places  Is  threat- 
ened. A  cancer.  In  short,  has  been  placed  In 
the  bloodstream  of  the  nation.  Only  a  rad- 
ical removal  of  this  cancer  can  restore  us  to 
national  sanity  and  health. 

As  we  now  gird  up  for  this  important 
event.  It  Is  well  to  recall  certain  comments 
which  can  help  us  better  sense  the  hn- 
mensity  of  what,  we  ar"  doing: 

"We  believe  that  thus  (i.e.,  through  volun- 
tary prayer)  the  jchool  will  fulfill  its  high 
function  of  implementing  the  training  of  the 
home,  ever  Intensifying  hi  the  chUd  that 
love  for  God,  for  parents  and  for  home  which 
Is  the  mark  of  true  character-training  and 
the  sure  guarantee  of  a  country's  welfare." 
New  York  Board  of  Regents,  enabling  vol- 
untary school  prayer,  1951. 

"The  corollary  In  both  law  and  logic  of  the 
Supreme  Cotu-fs  recent  interdiction  (I.e.,  in 
the  prayer-ban  decision)  is  Inescapable,  pro- 
hibition of  the  affirmative  recognition  and 
collaboration  by  government  at  all  levels  with 
all  organs  of  religion  in  all  relationships 
and  circumstances.  A  consistent  application 
of  such  a  policy  would  involve  a  revolution 
In  the  Nation's  habitual  practice  In  the  mat- 
ter of  religion.''  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen,  for- 
mer  Dean  of  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
New  York,  shortly  after  the  first  decision 

"The  Supreme  Court  has  stated  that  'relig- 
ion must  be  a  private  matter  for  the  Individ- 
ual, the  family  and  the  Institutions  of  pri- 
vate choice.'  Religion  Is  indeed  a  private  mat- 
ter, but  It  is  far  more  than  that.  Since  the 
founding  of  the  Republic,  it  has  been  deemed 
In  an  Important  sense,  a  very  public  mat- 
ter. The  separation  of  church  and  state  Is 
a  wise  policy.  The  separation  of  religion 
from  public  life  Is  dangerous  folly.  We  Amer- 
icans have  always  known  that  religious  lib- 
erty demands,  by  its  very  nature,  that  it  be 
exercised  publicly."  United  States  Catholic 
Conference,  Statement  on  'Parental  Rights 
and  the  Free  Exercise  of  Religion,"  Novem- 
ber 15, 1971. 

"Let  us  with  caution  Indulge  the  supposi- 
tion that  morality  can  be  maintained  with- 
out religion  .  .  .  Reason  and  experience  both 
forbid  us  to  expect  that  national  morality 
can  prevaU  in  exclusion  of  religious  princi- 
ples." George  Washington.  Farewell  Address. 


SUPERPORTS 

(Mr.  HOWARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
19,  20,  and  21.  1973,  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee's Subcommitte  on  Energy  will  hold 
hearings  on  H.R.  2020,  and  related  bills. 
I  feel  that  both  the  purpose  and  the  con- 
tents of  this  bill  are  straightforward. 
Nonetheless,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  clarify  its  provisions  for  the 
record. 

Let  me  point  out  that  this  legislation 
takes  neither  a  positive  nor  a  negative 
stance  on  superports.  The  necessity  for 
superports  will  be  determined,  I  would 
hope  in  the  near  future,  by  joint  plan- 
ning between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  energy  industrie.s,  under  the 
supervision  of  Congress.  It  is  a  policy 
decision  whether  or  not  this  country  is 
to  feed  its  oil  addiction  by  foreign  or 
domestic  supplies,  whether  it  is  to  sanc- 
tion great  importation  of  oil  or  to  en- 
courage domestic  development  and  in- 
creased research  and  development.  Al- 
though these  are  important  Issues,  which 
will  be  considered  by  this  subcommittee 
as  well  as  others,  they  are  essentially 
Irrelevant  to  the  enactment  of  H.R.  2020. 
In  essence  H.R.  2020  gives  to  States 
directly  or  indirecily  afifected  by  the  con- 
struction of  offshore  bulk  cargo  trans- 
shipment facilities  a  veto  power  over  Fed- 
eral approval  cf  such  projects.  However, 
this  veto  power  is  by  no  means  unlimited. 
In  order  for  a  State  to  be  directly  af- 
fected, witliin  the  terms  of  the  bill,  the 
affected  State  must  have  passed  a  law 
which  explicitly  prevents  the  construc- 
tion of  such  offshore  facilities,  within  its 
jurisdiction — seaward  3  miles  from  its 
low  waterline. 

Furthermore,  a  State  indirectly  af- 
fected by  the  construction  of  such  an 
offshore  facility  of  what  would  be  con- 
sidered the  coast  of  another  State  can 
also  prevent  Federal  approval  of  such  a 
project  upon  the  fulfillment  of  two  re- 
quirements: Fu-st,  the  Indirectly  affected 
Slate  must  have  a  law  which  specifically 
prevents  the  construction  of  such  off- 
shore facilities  imder  its  State  juris- 
diction, so  that  It  cannot  block  a  port  for 
another  State  while  legally  maintaining 
the  right  to  approve  one  itself;  and 
second,  it  must  be  established  that  it 
would  in  fact  be  vulnerable  to  adverse 
conditions  by  virtue  of  the  consti-uction 
of  such  a  facility  at  the  suggested  loca- 
tion. 

This  bill,  with  its  pui-pose  beginning  "to 
piohibit,"  may  be  taken  by  some  as  un- 
necessarily negative,  the  culmination  of 
"it  may  be  good — but  put  it  in  someone 
else's  backyard."  Yet,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  even  in  matters  of  national 
interest  a  State  should  have  a  deter- 
minative say  in  what  is  or  is  not  con- 
sti-ucted  literally  in  its  backyard. 

Fui-thermore,  I  feel  that  this  legisla- 
tion in  effect  benefits  those  interested  in 
the  development  of  offshore  cargo  proj- 
ects. It  provides  a  mechanLsra  in  ad- 
vance for  knowing  where  such  a  project 
is  not  desired,  and  I  think  in  the  long 
run  eliminate  painstaking  negotiations 
and  perhaps  court  suits. 

Who  is  to  say  that  the  immense  delay 
involved  m  the  Alaskan  pipeline  could 
not  have  been  greatly  abated  had  the 
people  of  Alaska,  through  referendum  or 
State    legislation,    been    able    to    say 


whether  they  did  or  did  not  want  the  oil 
from  the  North  Slope  transported  by 
pipeline  through  Alaska.  Surely,  envi- 
ronmentalists would  have  less  persuasive 
power  if  tlie  people  of  Alaska,  through 
majority  voice  or  its  legislative  process, 
had  approved  the  Alaskan  route,  and 
conversely,  the  energy  interests  would 
certainly  have  explored  the  Canadian 
alternative  far  sooner  had  the  people  of 
Alaska  exjiressed  a  negative  interest  in 
the  proposal. 

It  is  often  alleged  that  environmen- 
talists do  not  speak  for  the  majority — 
the  majority  upon  which  democratic 
government  is  based.  If  this  is  true,  or 
even  if  it  is  believed  to  be  true,  we  must 
find  a  way  to  ascertain  the  true  will  of 
the  majority  in  a  given  location  as  to  a 
specific  project.  This  is  the  course  which 
H.R.  2020  advocates. 


"NEW  DIRECTIONS  •  AT  ANTIOCH 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
time  was  when  young  Americans  whose 
.  parents  were  unable  to  foot  the  bill  for 
their  college  education  were  eager  and 
anxious  to  work  their  way  through 
school,  without  demanding  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  pay  their  way.  Unfor- 
timateiy,  we  today  have  some  yoimg  men 
and  women  who  feel  that  the  government 
owes  them  a  college  education  and  they 
are  prepared  to  demonstrate — violently — 
to  back  up  their  demands. 

In .  that  connection,  McNaught  Syn- 
dicate columnist  Andiew  Tully  has  care- 
fully analyzed  the  student  strike  at 
Antioch  Collese  and  has  come  up  with  a 
conclusion  which  I  share — that  "a  Col- 
lege can  do  what  it  pleases  with  its.  own 
money,  but,  the  college  has  no  vested 
right  to  expect  financial  support  from 
the  Federal  Government  for  its  courses 
in  'creative  conflict.'  "  As  Tully  says: 

The  citizen  In  Lubbock,  Tex.,  or  Reading, 
Pa.,  who  gets  It  up  for  the  Income  tax  mun 
every  year  might  well  suggest  other  uses  fur 
his  dough. 

The  Tully  colunm,  which  appeared 
Jime  13  in  the  Alexandi-ia,  Va.  Gazette 
and  other  papers,  is  as  follows : 

"New  Directions"  at  Antioch 
(By  Andrew  Tully) 

Washington. — To  understand  the  mental- 
ity of  the  student  minority  which  closed 
down  Antioch  College  In  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio,  for  six  violent  weeks,  one  must  ponder 
the  statement  of  a  student  named  Barbara 
Israel. 

Testifying  in  a  suit  brought  by  four  brave 
Gttidents  for  au  injunction  against  the 
strikers,  Miss  Isr.-\el  told  the  Judge  she  ex- 
pected to  receive  full  course  credit  in  Revolu- 
tion and  Spanish  1  for  striking.  The  Judge  was 
Incredulous.  He  .should  not  have  been.  Even 
a  cursory  e.vamlnatlon  of  the  dally  news- 
papers would  have  told  him  that  there  are 
still  too  many  nuts  running  our  so-called 
Institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Antioch  is  foremost  among  these  Institu- 
tions, operating  on  what  might  be  called  the 
free-lunch  theory.  In  1970,  the  college  histi- 
tuted  its  New  Directions  programs  designed  to 
include  "a  real  number  of  working  class  stu- 
dents, black  and  white."  As  proclaimed  by 
President  James  P.  Dixon,  tiie  Idea  was  to 
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foment  "creative  conflict"  and  thus  provide 
the  student  body  with  "a,  learning  experi- 
ence." 

Well,  there  was  conflict,  all  right,  and  about 
250  strikers  profited  from  the  "learning  ex- 
perience" by  demanding  violently  that  the 
college  guarantee  low-income  students  finan- 
cial support  through  graduation,  at  up  to 
4.000  clams  a  year.  There  was  no  talk  about 
keeping  gr.^des  up.  of  course.  The  college 
said  It  couldn't  guarantee  any  dough  beyond 
two  years  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  Fed- 
eral assistance.  So,  a  strike,  naturally. 

Although  nearly  2,000  students  wanted  to 
continue  their  studies,  Dixon  did  nothing 
to  reopen  the  school  until  his  hand  was 
forced  by  the  four  litlgantb  seeking  an  In- 
junction. Even  when  the  Injunction  was 
granted,  the  college  appealed  the  Judge's  de- 
cision on  "principle";  Dixon's  stand  was  that 
the  court  had  Interfered  by  ordering  the  col- 
lege to  do  something  It  was  already  trying 
to  do! 

In  the  meantime,  the  college  buildings 
were  vandalized,  professors  were  assaulted — 
one  by  a  thrown  ashcan — and  nonstrikers 
were  forced  to  organize  classes  off  campus. 
Somehow,  the  "working  class"  strikers — most 
of  them  black — managed  to  find  the  money  to 
obtain  and  erect  barricades  to  keep  every- 
body out  of  the  classrooms. 

Dixon  was  not  idle;  he  was  making  state- 
ments. "People  came  to  claim  the  social  jus- 
tice that  was  their  due."  he  said.  "A  great 
deal  of  the  energy  for  change  comes  from 
dissent,"  he  said.  He  argued  that  to  rule 
without  agreement  on  campus  makes  the  ad- 
ministration a  "tyrant,"  a  role  he  found 
"unacceptable."  Agreement?  A  whopping 
majority  of  the  student  body  was  howling 
for  Its  right  to  an  education  and  charging, 
accxirately,  that  the  college  had  reneged  on 
its  contractual  obligations. 

Finally — but  not  until  the  Injunction  had 
been  Issued — Dixon  admitted  that  "confu- 
sion had  reached  a  point  where  it  couldn't 
organize  itself."  I'm  going  to  save  that  one, 
too.  He  added  that  he  was  "beginning  to 
believe  that  the  level  of  coercion  is  de- 
structive of  the  pluralistic  dissent  that  the 
campus  has  been  willing  to  tolerate."  Where 
on  earth  do  the  Dlxons  of  this  world  find 
their  rhetoric?  I  suppose  what  be  meant 
was  that  the  strikers  were  beating  up  too 
many  people. 

It  Is,  of  course,  the  James  P.  Dlxons  who 
are  confused.  In  seeking  to  provide  "social 
Justice"  for  the  underprivileged,  some  of 
whom  are  more  Interested  In  paid  vacations 
than  in  learning  how  to  spell  CAT.  they  es- 
tablish a  new  privileged  class  of  students  who 
in  a  community  of  equals  are  considerably 
more  equal  than  their  peers.  Naturally,  this 
new  privileged  plass  felt  Antloch  owed  them 
guaranteed  financial  support.  The  Dlxons  had 
told  them  to  expect  It. 

But  there  Is  a  flaw  In  these  "New  Direc- 
tions" programs.  It  is  that  while  a  college 
can  do  what  it  pleases  with  Its  own  money, 
the  college  has  no  vested  right  to  e.Kpect  fi- 
nancial support  from  the  Federal  government 
for  Its  courses  In  "creative  conflict."  The  citi- 
zens In  Lubbock,  Tex.,  or  ReadUig.  Pa.,  who 
gets  it  up  for  the  income  tax  man  every  yeau: 
nUght  well  suggest  other  uses  for  his  dough. 
Somebody  always  has  to  pay  for  a  free  lunch. 


COMPROMISE  TO  SPEED  DECISION 
ON  ALASKAN  OIL 

(Mr.  XJDALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
Congressman  John  Blatnik,  Congress- 
man John  Anderson,  and  I  joined  nearly 
60  cosponsors  in  the  Introduction  of  an 
Alaska  oil  compromise  which  offers  the 


Congress  an  opportunity  to  Anally  put 
this  issue  to  rest,  and  do  it  in  a  way  that 
is  both  reasonable  and  responsible.  No 
other  Alaska  bill  under  consideration  of- 
fers a  final  solution  to  the  controversy; 
nor  does  any  offer  such  assurance  that 
construction  of  a  pipeline  could  be  begun 
any  time  soon.  For  if  the  Congress  ap- 
proves this  compromise,  the  bulldozers 
can  begin  digging  and  the  pipe  can  be- 
gin to  be  assembled  early  next  year.  If 
the  Congress  approves  the  bill  presently 
favored  by  the  administration  and  the 
oil  industry,  the  most  optimistic  predic- 
tion is  that  legal  battles  to  follow  will 
delay  the  beginning  of  construction  by  at 
least  a  year,  maybe  two  or  three. 

This  point  needs  to  be  reemphasized 
because  it  is  crucial  and  it  is  currently 
the  subject  of  propaganda  and  misun- 
derstanding. If  the  Congress  adopts  the 
President's  approach  on  this  issue,  it 
votes  to  return  the  entire  matter  to  the 
courts  where  the  litigation,  if  success- 
ful, will  take  at  least  a  year  and  prob- 
ably more.  If  unsuccessful,  the  entire 
pipeline  project  will  have  to  be  scrapped 
and  It  is  back  to  the  drawing  boards.  If 
our  compromise  Is  adopted,  the  Congress 
will  have  decided  that  to  settle  the  en- 
tire issue  within  six  months  time.  There 
win  be  either  a  Canadian  or  Alaskan 
pipeline,  and  there  will  be  no  review  of 
that  decision  by  the  courts. 

Our  compromise,  H.R.  8561,  begins 
with  the  premise  that  there  are  two 
large  and  influential  segments  of  Amer- 
ican society  who,  for  different  reasons, 
are  opposed  to  the  trans-Alaska  route. 
First  are  the  conservation  groups  who 
have  fought  this  project  tooth  and  nail, 
and  in  my  opinion  not  without  justifica- 
tion, since  the  huge  oil  find  was  made  on 
the  North  Slope  in  1968.  Their  court 
suits  combined  with  the  Incompetent 
strategy  of  the  administration  and  in- 
dustry— which  was  to  simply  avoid  pub- 
lic debate  in  the  Congress — have  resulted 
in  a  5-year  impasse.  The  most  recent 
court  decision  returned  the  entire  matter 
to  Congress,  not  on  the  environmental  or 
economic  grounds  which  are  really  at  is- 
sue, but  in  the  sheepskin  of  the  53-year- 
old  Mineral  Leasing  Act  which  restricts 
the  width  of  rights-of-way  over  public 
lands  to  54  feet.  It  is  imfortunate  that  the 
Alaska  oil  Issue  has  been  delivered  to  us 
in  such  an  antique  and  ubiquitous  pack- 
age because  there  are  clear  and  substan- 
tial arguments  for  changing  the  law  so 
that  other  pipeline  work  in  the  country 
can  proceed  according  to  the  needs  of 
modern  technology.  To  hold  the  Alaska 
pipeline  decision  hostage  to  an  old  law 
that  affects  needed  work  on  other,  non- 
controversial  pipelines  might  be  an  ac- 
ceptable tactic  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istratioii,  but  it  is  something  other  than 
good  public  policy. 

The  Congress  really  ought  to  deal  with 
these  issues  separately.  The  Alaskan  oil 
decision  is  important  enough  to  stand  on 
its  own  merits,  and  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding it  should  not  be  allowed  to  slow 
necessary  pipeline  work  going  on  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

In  any  event,  current  conservationist 
concern  over  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
centers  on  two  threats: 

First.  Earthquakes.  The  nearly  800- 


mlle  trans-Alaska  route  traverses  one  of 
the  most  active  earthquake  zones  in  the 
world — 23  major  earthquakes  in  the  last 
70  years.  Even  industry  experts  and  the 
Interior  Department's  NEPA  statement 
make  no  guarantees  against  massive  oil 
spills,  polluted  streams  and  substantially 
mitigated  wildlife  habitats.  This  is 
America's  last  great  wilderness. 

Second.  Marine  oil  spills.  Oil  spillage  is 
unavoidable,  and  experts  say  it  will  aver- 
age up  to  140,000  ban'els  a  year,  or  the 
equi\alent  of  14  Santa  Barbaras.  This, 
of  course,  will  occur  over  the  vast  area 
tankers  will  travel,  from  Valdez  down  the 
west  coast  into  new  American  ports,  and 
thus  tiie  unsiglitliness  and  marine  dsinger 
will,  according  to  one's  perspective,  be 
either  less  intense  than  Santa  Bai'bara 
or  more  pervasive. 

Frequently  these  conservationist  op- 
ponents are  portrayed  as  a  group  of 
selfish  woodsmen  who  want  the  Alaska 
wilderness  to  themselves  while  the  coun- 
try grinds  to  a  halt  for  lack  of  petroleum. 
But  tlae  facts  say  something  different. 
The  environmental  damage  being  con- 
templated is  substantial  and  Irrevocable, 
and  the  pipeline  will  come  at  no  small 
cost  to  this  and  future  generations.  It's 
a  price  we  may  well  have  to  pay,  but 
to  the  conservationist's  view,  not  before 
a  good  faith  effort  has  been  made  to 
sort  out  the  alternatives. 

A  second  and  growing  opponent  of  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  is  the  oil-thirsty 
American  Midwest.  The  argument  here 
is  made  not  on  environmental  gi'ounds, 
but  rather  on  the  basis  of  need,  nationsd 
security  and  economics.  By  1985  the  U.S. 
east  of  the  Rockies  is  expected  to  be  over 
50  percent  dependent  on  non-Canadian 
foreign  oil,  most  from  the  Mideast.  With- 
out the  addition  of  costly  transmission 
facilities,  the  trans- Alaska  pipeline  could 
not  reduce  tills  dependence  in  the  Mid- 
west, whUe  creating  an  oil  sm-plus  on  the 
west  coast.  On  the  other  hand,  a  trans- 
Canadian  line,  assuming  it  were  possible, 
would  in  one  stroke  deliver  relatively 
cheap  oil  to  the  area  of  the  coimtry  need- 
ing it  most  and  improve  our  national 
security  posture  with  regard  to  the  un- 
stable Mideast. 

Here  again  these  opponents  of  the 
trans-Alaska  route  have  been  cast  as  a 
self-seeking  Interest  group  grinding  a 
regional  ax.  Notwithstanding  their  right 
to  grind  just  such  an  ax,  it  is  Important 
to  understand  that  there  is  a  legitimate 
national  interest  in  the  reduction  of 
Mideast  imports  and  the  most  equitable 
distribution  of  limited  domestic  oil 
reserves. 

So  the  compromise  legislation  we  have 
Introduced  begins  with  the  premise  that  j 
there  are  two  dissenting  groups,  involv- 
ing the  interests  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, who  believe  the  administration's 
trans-Alaska  decision  to  have  been  mis- 
taken, and  who  further  believe  the  Cana- 
dian alternative  has  never  been  given 
a  hard,  independent  look.  They  will  not 
sit  still  until  it  is,  and  on  environmental 
and  possibly  antiti-ust  groimds  they  have 
enough  legal  ammunition  to  tie  up  in 
the  couits  a  trans-Alaska  pipeline  for 
many  months  and  perhaps  yeai's  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  second  major  factor  in 
our  decision  to  seek  compromise  legis- 


lation is  timing.  Can  the  coimtry  really 
afford  to  wait  indefinitely  to  find  out 
whether  there  will  or  will  not  be  a  pipe- 
line? While  Alaska  oil  is  not  the  answer 
to  today's  shortages,  although  a  clever 
industry  PR  effort  has  left  a  different 
impression,  the  country  will  increasing- 
ly need  that  huge  Alaska  oil  resomce  as 
time  goes  on.  We  are  talking  about  oil 
for  the  end  of  this  decade  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next — if  we  move  now.  The 
only  way  to  move  now  is  for  Congress 
to  act,  to  take  into  account  in  its  own 
study  the  responsibilities  of  NEPA,  and 
to  make  a  final,  ultimate  decision  on  the 
Canadian  or  Alaskan  roate.  In  order  to 
make  an  informed  decision,  a  new  study 
is  necessary.  The  administration  is  in- 
capable of  such  a  study  because  on  this 
Issue  it  has  no  credibility  with  the  dis- 
senting groups  and  is  already  committed 
by  word  and  deed  to  the  Alaska  I'oute. 

We  have  therefore  proposed  a  6-month 
study  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  coordinated  by  the  Comptroller 
General,  which  on  a  crash  basis  com- 
pares the  two  routes  and  reports  Its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  to  Congress. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Interior  and  State 
Departments  are  directed  to  enter  into 
serious  negotiations  with  the  Canadian 
Government  determining  once  and  for  all 
that  country's  position  with  regard  to  a 
pipeline  through  the  Mackenzie  Valley. 
It  is  a  fish  or  cut  bait  proposition. 

In  short,  the  crash  study  would  acliieve 
two  needed  objectives: 

It  would  clear  the  air  and  remove  the 
pall  of  doubt  and  suspicion  that  has 
clouded  this  issue  for  5  long  years  by 
granting  the  dissenting  groups  the  Cana- 
dian study  they  have  sought. 

It  would  allow  the  Congress  to  insulate 
its  decision  from  criticism  by  calling  on 
the  best  minds  to  take  a  last,  hard  look 
at  the  alternatives  and  to  ari-ive  at  con- 
clusions based  on  the  best  evidence  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  I  want  to  make 
a  few  comments  on  the  Canadian  alter- 
native. I  am  not  necessarily  an  advocate 
of  that  plpeUne  route,  but  I  am  suflBclent- 
ly  convinced  of  its  attractiveness  and 
viability  to  be  convinced  that  it  deserves 
a  second  look. 

Two  weeks  ago,  I  attended  an  inter- 
parliamentary meeting  in  Ottawa  where 
with  the  other  members  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  I  had  an  opportimity  to  meet 
with  Minister  MacDonald  and  other  key 
Canadian  Govei'nment  and  business 
leaders.  I  came  away  from  those  dis- 
cussions with  the  following  impressions : 
First.  It  is  false  to  suggest,  as  the 
Nixon  administration  does,  that  the 
Canadians  are  simply  miinterested  in 
cooperating  with  us  on  both  a  gas  and  oil 
pipeline  from  the  northwest.  The  fact  is 
the  Canadians  have  been  told  in  so  many 
words  not  to  interfere  with  an  "Internal" 
U.S.  decision  and  have  almost  concluded 
as  a  result  that  this  country  will  not 
seriously  explore  with  them  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  Canadian  line. 

Second.  Being  thus  discouraged,  the 
Canadian  Government,  remaining  in 
power  by  the  narrowest  of  margins,  has 
not  been  inclined  to  pursue  the  tough 
policy  decisions  within  it  own  country 
which  might  make  an  accommodation 


possible.  The  Canadians  would  encoun- 
ter objections  on  enviroimiental  groimds; 
they  would  have  to  settle  pohtical  prob- 
lems with  r^ard  to  ownership  and  fi- 
nancing of  the  pipeline;  they  would  have 
to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  settlement 
of  their  native  claims.  Many  Canadian 
officials  believe  all  these  things  to  be  pos- 
sible, but  why  midertake  such  an  effort 
if  the  United  States  is  not  seriously  in- 
terested? 

Third.  While  it  may  take  a  little  longer 
to  build  a  Canadian  pipeline,  the  Ai'ctic 
oil  by  itself  will  be  a  relatively  small  por- 
tion of  the  U.S.  need  and,  in  any  event, 
v.ill  be  pumped  out  in  a  period  of  15  to 
25  years.  If  there  are  major  advantages 
going  for  the  Canadian  route  a  delay 
of  oU  delivery  from  1976-77  to  1979-80 
will  not  be  all  that  significant. 

Fourth.  The  Canadians  are  not  de- 
manding ownership  of  51  percent  of  the 
pipeline,  as  claimed  by  advocates  of  the 
trans -Alaska  route.  The  pipeline,  no  mat- 
ter who  holds  the  equity,  would  be  at 
least  80  percent  debt  financed.  Other 
major  utility  projects  in  Canada  are 
supported  in  large  measure  by  foreign 
capital. 

Fifth.  The  cost  of  a  trans-Canada  pipe- 
line would  be  competitive  with  a  trans- 
Alaska  project,  when  the  costs  of  the  lat- 
ter's  extensive  tanker  and  port  system 
are  taken  into  account. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  and 
industiT  are  currently  opposed  to  the 
compromise  I  have  described.  The  $64 
question  Is,  Why?  They  are  sincerely 
convinced  that  the  trans-Alaska  route 
would  prevail  in  any  serious  study  of 
the  alternatives.  If  they  are  right,  the 
independent  study  will  simply  confii-m 
their  convictions  and  they  can  begin  to 
lay  pipe  early  next  year.  There  would 
be  no  further  delay,  no  court  battles,  no 
congi'esslonal  hearings. 

If  they  are  wrong,  and  the  study  finds 
the  Canadian  alternative  to  be  prefer- 
able and  viable,  then  the  Congress  will 
have  averted  a  major  policymaking  er- 
ror with  which  many  generations  would 
have  to  live.  No  such  recommendation 
could  be  made  unless  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment appears  ready  to  commit  it- 
self to  the  project. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  on  industry,  the 
administration,  the  conservation  groups, 
and  Members  of  Congress  from  the  Mid- 
west and  East  to  accept  this  compromise. 
For  In  a  democracy  the  way  a  decision 
is  made  is  frequently  as  importan.,  as  the 
decision  itself,  and  that  theme  has  never 
been  better  dramatized  than  in  the  saga 
of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline. 


THE  CASE  FOR  REDUCED  U.S.  OVER- 
SEAS TROOP  LEVELS 

(Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  June  Democratic  Caucus  I  will  offer 
a  resolution  calling  for  reduction  in  U.S. 
forces  stationed  abroad,  with  such  re- 
duction to  be  accomplished  over  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

This  resolution  is  similar  to  one  passed 
this  March  by  the  Senate  Democratic 


Caucus;  the  Senate  resolution  called  for 
the  President  to  reduce  "substantially" 
the  size  of  U.S.  military  presence  in  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  by  mid-1974. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  be  well 
informed  on  the  issue  of  overseas  force 
levels.  I  now  wish  to  Insert  Into  the 
Record  a  series  of  statements  and  studies 
.some  very  current,  others  made  within 
the  past  2  years — on  this  topic.  I  urge 
that  my  colleagues  study  these  docu- 
ments before  the  caucus  meeting. 

The  materials  follow: 
I — Testimony  Before  the  Hovse  Abmtd 
Services  CoMMrrrEE  June  5,  1973  on  the 
Fiscal  Year  1974  Defense  Progeam  and 
Budget  Miutary  Manpower  Requests  in 
THE  Defense  Authorization  Bill 
(By  Edvrard  L.  King,  executive  director.  Coal- 
ition on  National  Priorities  and  Military 
policy) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  you  and  diacuss  the  mllitory 
manpower  requests  contained  In  Title  III, 
Section  '301.  of  H.R.  6722. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  continue  to  strongly  sup- 
port an  adequate  program  of  national  de- 
fense. But  I  am  also  convinced  that  it  Is  pos- 
sible to  adequately  defend  our  national  se- 
curity at  less  cost  and  with  fewer  active  duty 
miUtary  personnel. 

I  believe  this  Ls  possible  if  a  more  accu- 
rate assessment  Is  made  of  the  true  military 
extent  of  our  overseas  commitments,  and  the 
current  scope  of  foreign  "threats"  that  jus- 
tify the  forward  deployment  of  over  600,000 
personnel  of  our  armed  forces. 

Recognizing  the  Importance  of  manpower 
in  the  defense  system  and  the  Increasing 
costs  of  obtaining  this  resource,  Congress  In- 
corporated Into  the  Armed  Forces  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  Fiscal  1971.  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  92-436.  which  require  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  submit  an  annual 
report  recommending  active  duty  force  lev- 
els, a  justification  for  these  levels,  an  ex- 
planation of  the  relationship  between  these 
recommendations  and  U.S.  national  security 
policies.  Last  year  Congress  requested  Uils 
additional  specific  information: 

"Such  justification  and  explanation  shall 
specify  In  detail  for  all  forces  including  each 
land  force  division,  carrier  and  other  major 
combatant  vessel,  air  wing,  and  other  com- 
parable unit: 

a)  the  unit  mission 

b)  the  strategy  which  the  unit  supports 

c)  the  area  of  deployment  and  Illustrative 
areas  of  potential  deployment,  including  a 
description  of  any  United  States  commit- 
ment to  defend  such  areas.  Such  justifica- 
tion and  explanation  shall  include  a  detailed 
discussion  of  the  manpower  required  for 
support  and  overhead  functions  within  the 
Armed  Services." 

In  the  Fiscal  Year  1974  Milltarj-  Manpower 
Requirements  Report  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  responded  to  the  Congressional  re- 
quest. According  to  the  Department,  two 
basic  national  security  objectives  provide 
the  rationale  for  U.S.  force  levels  and  over- 
seas deployments  of  mUitary  manpower. 
The.se  objectives  are  stated  as:  1)  preserving 
the  U.S.  as  a  free  and  independent  nation, 
to  safeguard  Us  fundamental  institutions 
and  values,  and  protect  its  people.  2)  con- 
tributing to  the  secvirity  of  other  nations 
with  whom  we  have  treaties  or  whose  secu- 
rity significantly  impacts  on  ovu-  security. 

In  accomplishing  the  second  of  these  ob- 
jectives the  Department  of  Defense  cites 
"U.S.  commitments  under  primary  applica- 
ble treaties"  as  the  Justification  for  a  large 
part  of  the  mUitary  manpower  requests  be- 
ing made  in  FY  1974 — and  behig  acted  on  by 
this  Committee  In  H.R.  6722. 

The  Department  of  Defense  indicates  that 
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the  "primary  applicable  treaties"  are  the 
NATO  and  SEATO  treaties.  Yet  no  specific 
manpower  requirements  or  obligations  are 
set  forth  in  either  of  these  treaties.  The 
NATO  Treaty  does  not  specify  any  level  of 
U.S.  military  force.  Indeed  It  does  not  even 
require  members  to  take  military  action  to 
meet  a  common  threat.  Tlie  size  and  com- 
position of  VS.  military  forces  assigned  to 
NATO  is  determined  by  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  U.S.  Government — not  by  substantive 
treaty  "commitments." 

The  most  binding  language  in  the  NATO 
Treaty  in  regard  to  military  commitments  is 
conlained  in  Articles  3,  4,  and  5,  which  read: 

ARTICI^  3 

"The  parties,  separately  and  jointly,  by 
means  of  continuous  and  effective  self-help 
and  mutual  aid,  will  maintain  and  develop 
their  Individual  and  collective  capacity  to 
resist  armed  attack."  (Under  this  article  the 
U.S.  has  felt  compelled  to  assume  a  costly 
25-year  obligation  of  a  massive  military  as- 
sistance program  to  NATO  members.] 

ARTICLE  4 

"The  members  agree  to  consult  whei'.ever, 
in  the  opinion  of  any  of  them,  the  terri- 
torial Integrity,  political  independence  or  ce- 
ciirity  of  any  of  the  parties  is  threatened." 

ARTICLE  S 

"The  members  agree  to  consider  an  armed 
attack  against  one  .  .  .  aa  att:ick  against 
them  all  "  But  each  signer  agrees  only  to  "as- 
sist the  party  or  parties  so  attacked  by  tak- 
ing .  .  .  such  action  as  it  deem^  necessary, 
including  the  use  of  armed  force."  (Italic 
added) 

Article  11  slates  tliat  the  provi:iions  of  the 
NATO  Treaty  shall  be  carried  out  by  the 
member  states  "in  accordance  with  their  re- 
spective constitutional  processes."  Neither 
the  United  States  Congre.:>s  nor  the  President 
Is  committed — by  treaty — to  any  particular 
military  course  of  action  or  level  of  military 
manpower  in  Europe.  Thus  I  seriously  ques- 
tion the  legituuacy  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense contention  (as  stated  In  the  FY  1974 
Military  Manpower  Requirements  Report) 
that  the  "NATO  Treaty"  is  a  sufficient  justi- 
fication for  about  300,000  military  personnel 
on  active  duty  to  meet  a  U.S.  "conmiitment" 
to  an  initial  defense  of  NATO.  This  force  jus- 
tified under  PX.  02-436  on  tlie  basts  of  the 
•NATO  Treaty"  commitment  consists  of  8  ac- 
tive Army  and  Marine  div  ision,  6  aircraft  car- 
riers, over  80  surface  warships  and  attack 
submarines,  plus  21  air  squadrons.  This 
"commitment"  is  the  result  of  voluntary 
Executive  Branch  consultative  agreement's — 
nut  specific  treaty  agreements  entered  into 
by  the  Congress. 

Much  the  same  process  has  been  repeated 
under  SEATO.  The  Department  of  Defense 
lists  the  "commitment"  contained  in  the 
SEATO  treaties  as  the  justification  for  re- 
questing over  150,000  military  personnel  for 
deplojTnent  to  Asia.  Tills  force  includes  3V^ 
Army  and  Marine  active  divisions,  0  aircraft 
carriers,  over  80  surface  warships  and  attack 
bubmarlnes.  and  11  air  squadrons.  But  the 
articles  of  the  SEATO  treaties  do  not  specify 
any  military  force  levels,  or  any  form  of 
required  military  action  by  tlie  signatory 
parties.  Again,  the  level  of  military  forces 
provided  is  the  result  of  voluntary  consulta- 
tive agreements  entered  Into  by  the  Execu- 
tive Branch — not  articles  of  treaty  conamit- 
ireiils  entered  into  with  the  agreement  of 
the  Congress. 

At  a  time  when  military  tlireats  In  Eu- 
!''  {>e  and  Asia  no  longer  resemble  those  pro- 
j'.-oied  In  the  1950's,  and  when  urgently 
ut^ded  domestic  programs  are  being  dras- 
tically reduced  or  eliminated,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  should  be  required  to  more 
fully  comply  with  the  requirements  of  Pi. 
92-436.  The  Congress  should  be  furnished 
more  accurate  and  precise  justification  for 
military   manpower   requests   than   vaguely 


worded  treaties,  which  are  In  fact  discre- 
tionary and  do  not  call  for  the  standing 
commitment  of  any  prescribed  level  of  U.S. 
military  manpower.  Such  specious  justifi- 
cations for  military  manpower,  which  will 
be  the  basis  for  about  1  million  active  duty 
personnel  and  cost  the  American  taxpayer 
in  excess  of  *30  billion  In  FY  1974  do  not 
beneficially  serve  U.S.  domestic  priorities  or 
national  security  objectives  in  the  world  of 
the  1970's. 

In  FY  1973  the  I>epartment  of  Defense 
deployed  over  600.000  military  personnel 
overseas  In  support  of  Executive  Branch 
agreements.  These  so-called  "forward  deploy- 
ment:;" cost  the  taxpayer  billions.  The  De- 
fense Department  says  that  in  determining 
the  location  and  size  of  ovcr.seas  deployments 
It  considers: 

a)  the  threat 

b)  tlie  military  requiren-'-ents  of  the  area 

c)  costs  and  political  aspects 

Ihe  final  decision  regarding  forward  de- 
ployments Is  made  by  the  President,  the 
National  Security  Council,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stall.  Con- 
gress has  not  always  played  a  role. 

CIo.se  analysis  of  present  forward  deploy- 
ments of  military  manpower  and  those 
plp.nned  for  FY  1974,  raises  questions  about 
whether  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
given  adequate  consideration  to  determin- 
ing tlie  location  and  Size  of  ovorseas  forces. 
Two  examples  are  the  U.S.  forces  deployed  in 
Europe  and  Korea: 

EUROPE 

The  threat 

Tlie  Soviet  "threat"  In  Europe  which  is 
used  as  a  basis  for  the  deployment  of  319.- 
000  military  pers:)nnel  to  Europe  (this  is 
more  than  the  311,600  we  had  there  before 
the  Berlin  Crisis  of  1962)  Is  stated  as  fol- 
lows in  the  FY  1974  Department  of  Defense 
Rpport: 

"While  v.e  do  not  consider  aggres.sion  by 
the  USSR  likely  In  the  present  political  cli- 
mate, the  fact  remains  that  the  Soviets  have 
a  vital  interest  in  preserving  the  status  quo 
in  Central  Europe  and  In  retaining  their  hold 
on  Eastern  Europe.  A  crisis  that  could  lead 
to  conflict  could  arise  if  the  political  situa- 
tion substantially  changed  In  a  way  that 
threatened  the  USSR  or  Its  hegemony  over 
Eastern  Europe,  or  If  a  Soviet  government 
saw  opportunities  for  other  ways  to  apply 
critical  pressures  on  the  cohesion  of  the  Alli- 
ance. Such  a  crisis  could  escalate  to  hostili- 
ties." 

Despite  a  Berlin  Agreement,  detente  be- 
tween East  and  West,  a  SALT  agreement,  and 
growing  trade  exchanges  over  the  past  four 
fiscal  years,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
stated  the  Soviet  "threat"  in  exactly  these 
same  words  each  year.  The  vague  supposition 
contained  in  the  threat  has  not  changed,  but 
the  manpower  deployments  required  to  meet 
It  have  Increased  by  at  least  20,000  and  the 
cost  has  Increased  by  about  $4  billion  over 
the  four  years. 

The  military  requirements  of  the  area 

Over  the  past  twenty  years  there  has  been 
no  report  by  the  Department  of  Defense  of 
any  substantial  change  In  the  military  re- 
quirements in  Central  Europe.  Tliese  re- 
quirements have  always  been  reported  as  re- 
maining constant  and  requiring  continued 
expense  and  effort  on  tl-.e  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Yet  the  manpower  required  to 
meet  these  constant  military  requirements 
has  nuctuated  from  around  280.000  In  1968 
during  the  Vietnam  War  to  a  high  of  about 
411,000  In  1963.  Based  on  these  facts  of  the 
past  20  years  of  our  presence  in  Europe,  it  is 
difficult  indeed  to  beUeve  that  It  is  military 
requirements  that  legitimately  determine 
U.S.  military  manpower  levels  reqxilred.  A 
more  accurate  assessment  would  tend  to  In- 
dicate that  it  is  our  unduly  sensitive  concern 
over  European  political  considerations  and 
requirements,  which  more  nearly  determine 


that  300,000  or  more  American  military  per- 
sonnel must  continue  to  be  stationed  in  Eu- 
rope. This  is  the  result  of  hiding  for  years 
an  essentially  political  problem  In  the  wrap- 
ping of  specious  military  justifications. 

If  valid  military  requirements  were  truly 
the  overriding  considerations  of  our  Europe- 
an force  deployment,  the  Difeniie  Depart- 
ment should  probably  have  long  ago  Im- 
proved the  ratio  of  combat-to-support  per- 
sonnel assigned  In  Europe.  At  present  there 
are  198.600  Army  troops  deployed  In  Central 
Europe.  The  Department  of  Defense  has  re- 
ported that  In  FY  1974  a  total  of  116,000  of 
those  troops  will  be  serving  In  combat  units. 
Two  questions  Immediately  come  to  mind; 
wliat  units  are  being  classified  as  "combat" 
and  are  all  tlie  per.^sonnel  assigned  in  a  "com- 
bat unit"  actually  involved  in  combat  against 
an  enemy? 

The  answer  can  be  found  in  the  Army's 
statistics  on  personnel  assigned  to  combat 
skill  jobs  (i.e.  individuals  whose  primai'y 
duty  Is  to  firs  on  the  enemy) .  Army  statistics 
show  that  24%  of  the  requested  FY  1974 
force  will  be  assigned  to  combat  skill  jobs. 
Using  this  percentage  as  a  basis  of  compu- 
tation, 43,600  of  the  1!>8.600  total  wiU  be 
personnel  actually  assigned  to  combat  duties 
and  155,000  will  be  personnel  assigned  to 
sn.pport  duties. 

Costs  and  political  aspects 
In  FY  1974  the  cost  of  U.S.  forces  based 
In  Europe  and  those  based  in  the  VS.  ^Itli 
European  missions  h:is  been  estimatsd  at 
about  $17  billion.  Balance  of  payments  loss 
in  Europe  as  a  result  of  military  accounts 
have  been  stated  as  approxlm?.t2ly  $1.8  bil- 
lion In  FY  1973.  These  high  costs  liave  been 
justified  as  necessary  to  provide  U.S.  combat 
manpower  to  make  a  "flexible  response"  to 
any  form  of  Soviet  aggression  In  Central  Eu- 
rope, and  to  assure  ciir  European  allies  of 
our  resolve  to  defiiid  them.  For  years  the 
theory  has  been  advanced  that  any  reduction 
in  the  number  of  U.S.  troops  In  Europe  would 
be  Interpreted  by  oiu-  European  allies  as  a 
signal  of  a  lessening  of  U.S.  resolve  to  help 
defend  them  and  mark  the  beginning  of  So- 
viet dominance.  This  theory  has  been  ad- 
vanced as  much  by  our  State  and  Defense 
Departments  as  by  our  allies.  On  close  ex- 
aniiiiation  it  proves  to  Tiave  little  validity. 
S::!ce  1P64,  well  over  100,000  U.S.  troops  have 
been  removed  from  our  European-based 
forces.  British  and  Canadian  troops  ha\e 
been  withdrawn.  Prance  withdrew  10  divi- 
sions. Yet  there  was  no  psychological  col- 
lapse on  the  part  of  the  Euroi>ean  allies. 
There  was  no  rush  to  reach  an  accommoda- 
tion with  the  Soviets.  What  has  happiened 
is  an  increased  Interest  on  the  part  of  our 
European  allies  to  strengthen  the  Alliance, 
and  a  transfer  by  the  Soviets  of  a  few  East- 
ern Europe-based  units  to  the  Sino-Soviet 
border. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  there  can 
be  no  reduction  In  the  amount  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary manpower  stationed  in  Western  Ger- 
niany  because  tliis  would  weaken  the  polit- 
ical position  of  Mr.  Brandt  and  damage  his 
ostpolitik.  This  Is  of  course  supposition.  What 
is  not.  Is  that  West  Germany  under  the  So- 
viet Democrats,  devotes  more  of  its  GNP  to 
domestic  social  programs  than  does  the 
United  States.  It  has  a  lower  unemplojnment 
rate  than  the  United  States.  While  we  can 
find  no  money  available  for  child  day  care 
centers.  West  Germany  has  one  of  the  most 
advanced  day  care  programs.  Is  it  not  a  sig- 
nificant political  aspect  that  the  presence  of 
large  numbers  of  U.S.  military  manpower 
In  West  Germany  which  releases  West  Ger- 
man manpower  and  money  is  In  eflfect  sub- 
sidizing West  German  social  development 
programs  at  the  expense  of  fund-starved 
American  domestic  programs? 

And  does  the  deployment  of  319,000  mili- 
tary personnel  to  Europe  provide  a  conven- 
tional "flexible  response"  to  the  very  unlike- 
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ly  possibility  of  Soviet  aggression?  Rather 
than  flexibUlty,  present  U.8.  mUltary  man- 
power levels  there  tend  to  lock  the  U.S.  Into 
early,  first  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons, 
which  would  in  all  probabUlty  escalate  to 
massive  nuclear  exchange.  It  Is  not  appar- 
ent that  the  relationship  of  the  serious  mUl- 
tary or  political  aspects  of  this  problem  have 
been  fully  examined. 

KOREA 

The  threat 

"Both  North  Korea  and  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  maintain  large,  well  equip- 
ped, well  trained  forces  capable  of  attacking 
the  Republic  of  Korea  at  short  notice.  Addi- 
tionally the  USSR  represents  a  potential 
threat  to  the  U.S.  and  Japanese  maritime  in- 
terests in  the  region.  However,  In  the  present 
political  climate  we  believe  these  nations 
WQuld  see  aggression  as  contrary  to  their  in- 
terests. The  opening  of  talks  between  the 
two  Korean  governments  has  given  both  sides 
an  Incentive  to  avoid  hostilities  .  .  .  Never- 
theless, North  Korea  and  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  could  pose  a  serious  threat 
to  South  Korea  should  this  situation  de- 
teriorate In  the  future." 

This  threat  statement  for  VY  1974  is  al- 
most identical  with  the  one  given  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  FY  1973.  And  it  is 
very  similar  to  the  threat  statements  for  Ko- 
rea in  FY  1971  and  1972.  On  the  basis  of 
meeting  this  highly  conjectural  threat  anal- 
ysis the  U.S.  has  continued  to  deploy  nearly 
40,000  military  personnel  in  South  Korea. 
The  military  requirements  of  the  area 

The  stated  Department  of  Defen-se  mis- 
sion for  the  40,000  man  U.S.  force  (which 
contains  18  generals/admirals)  is  "to  pro- 
vide ground  combat  and  security  forces  for 
South  Korea."  The  bilateral  treaty  between 
the  U.S.  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  does  not 
contain  language  requiring  a  U.S.  force  com- 
mitment, and  the  Department  of  Defense  does 
not  consider  North  Korean  or  Chinese  aggres- 
sion likely.  Why  is  it  necessary  then  for  the 
U.S.  to  provide  "combat  and  security"  forces 
to  South  Korea? 

The  South  Korean  ground  combat  forces 
presently  number  around  600,000  men  backed 
by  a  large  trained  reserve.  A  large  portion  of 
these  troops  are  Vietnam  combat  veterans. 
Department  of  Defense  reports  place  the 
North  Korean  ground  combat  force  at  360,- 
000  men.  And  this  force  has  not  been  in  sus- 
tained combat  since  1953.  There  are  no  So- 
viet or  Chinese  combat  units  stationed  in 
North  Korea. 

The  principal  combat  element  of  the  U.S. 
force  is  the  Army's  2nd  Infantry  division. 
This  division  Is  not  at  wartime  strength  of 
16,200,  but  contains  only  13.000  U.S.  sol- 
diers. The  Army  divisional  ratio  of  combat- 
to-support  personnel  establishes  that  onlv 
about  7,000  of  these  soldiers  are  assigned 
to  combat  related  duties.  This  understrength 
division  Is  backed  up  by  about  18.000  addi- 
tional soldiers  serving  In  noncombat  admin- 
istration and  support  jobs.  Tactical  air  sup- 
port for  the  division  Is  provided  by  54  F-4 
aircraft  manned  by  8.300  Air  Force  personnel. 
The  1,113  man  Eiglith  Army  Headquarters  Is 
in  overall  command  of  U.S.  forces  in  South 
Korea.  This  headquarters — which  contains  a 
dozen  generals — is  a  U.S.  field  army.  Under 
U.S.  Army  tactical  doctrine  a  field  army  head- 
quarters Is  authorized  only  to  command  four 
or  more  U.S.  combat  divisions  grouped  under 
corps  headquarters  which  In  turn  command 
two  divisions  each.  In  South  Korea  the 
Eighth  U.S.  Army  headquarters  commands 
a  corps  headquarters,  which  controls  the 
one  understrength  infantry  division.  "Vhy 
does  it  require  such  a  large  command  over- 
head to  command  and  control  one  infantry 
division? 

A  close  reading  of  Department  of  Defen.se 
reports  reveals  that  at  present  South  Korean 
Krnied  forc?s  are  superior  to  North  Korea  in 


every  category  except  fighter  aircraft.  Under 
a  recently  ageed  on  $1.5  bUllon  five  year  mili- 
tary assistance  program,  the  U.S.  is  providing 
sufficient  numbers  of  new  F-5E  fighters  to 
establish  South  Korean  superiority  in  this 
area. 

If,  as  it  appears,  South  Korean  forces  do 
not  need  ground  combat  support,  then  what 
is  the  secimty  mission  of  U.S.  ground  forces 
in  Korea?  One  of  the  principal  purposes  of 
the  U.S.  forces  is  to  provide  tactical  nuclear 
v.'eapons  fire  in  support  of  the  South  Korean 
armed  forces.  How  valid  is  this  purpose?  Dtir- 
Ing  the  Korean  War — when  the  U.S.  had  an 
absolute  atomic  supremacy — we  did  not  use 
atomic  weapons  In  Korea.  Why  would  the 
U.S.  choose  to  use  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
(which  are  of  the  same  essential  yield  range 
as  our  1950  atomic  weapons)  in  any  future 
conflict  in  South  Korea?  And  more  Impor- 
t.mtly,  is  fir.st-u.se  of  nucle.ir  weapons  In  Asia 
In  any  way  compatible  with  the  Nixon  Doc- 
trine? And  if  there  is  no  serious  intent  to 
use  tactical  nuclear  weapons  In  Korea,  then 
why  continue  to  maintain  an  infantry  divi- 
sion there  to  provide  security  for  the  stored 
wcapoii';? 

Cosfs  and  political  asiH-cts 

111  fi.-cal  year  1972,  the  pay,  upkeep,  and 
operating  costs  for  U.S.  forces  in  Korea  was 
!584  million.  In  addition  South  Korea  re- 
ceived $192  million  In  U.S.  economic  assist- 
ance and  $155  million  In  military  assistance. 
Balance-of-payments  costs  ran  near  $300  mil- 
lion. Thus  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  In  FY 

1972  for  oitr  presence  In  Korea  was  nearly  $1 
billion. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  .st.sted  In  March 

1973  that  U.S.  forces  In  Korea  were  needed 
to  provide  political  stability  to  the  area.  Cer- 
tainly the  present  South  Korean  govern- 
ment has  given  evidence  of  "stability".  It 
has  continued  In  power  for  several  years  de- 
spite constitutional  limitations  to  the  con- 
trary. Tliere  Is  nothing  to  indicate  a  lack  of 
stability  In  the  present  situation  in  South . 
Korea.  Why  Is  it  not  possible  to  now  with- 
draw this  U.S.  military  force  which  landed 
in  Korea  in  Sept.  1945  and  has  continxied  its 
presence  since  that  time?  And  what  are  tiie 
political  aspects  for  the  U.S.  of  contlnxiing  to 
provide  military  personnel  and  money,  to 
support  a  Soxith  Korean  government  which 
denies  constitutional  guaranteed  liberties  to 
its  own  people? 

MILITARr     MANPOWER     PLANNING     IN     TltE     FY 
1974  DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  BUDGET  BEQUEST 

The  Department  of  Defense  Aiithorization 
Bill  (H.R.  6722)  which  the  Conmiittee  is 
ronslderlng.  contains  what  I  believe  to  be 
excessive  end-strength  authorizations  for 
each  of  the  miltlary  departments.  These  end- 
Flrengths  are  based  on  the  type  of  embel- 
lished commitment  and  threat  evaluation 
that  I  have  discussed,  but  they  are  also  based 
on  wasteful  and  low  combat  productive  doc- 
trines and  management  techniqiies. 

The  FY  1974  btidget  outlays  for  military 
manpower  will  exceed  $30  billion.  What 
amount  of  combat  defense  will  the  American 
tavpayer  receive  for  his  money?  Let  us  ex- 
amine the  specifics  of  how  some  of  this 
costly  mllitarv  manpower  will  be  \ised  during 
FY  1974: 

According  to  a  pre.es  statement  of  the 
former  Comptroller  of  the  Department  of 
liefen.se,  about  77.5 'i  of  the  ft.scal  1974  active 
militani'  force  of  2.2  million  men  and  wom- 
en win  be  serving  as  officers  or  non-commis- 
sioned officers.  A  ratio  of  about  3  supervisors 
or  health  care  specialists  for  each  private, 
se;iman  and  airman. 

Ill  the  2.2  million  active  duty  force  be- 
ing proposed  for  authorization  hi  FY  1974 
only  the  following  percentage  of  each  mili- 
tary department  will  be  serving  In  combat 
i>kill  jobs  that  directly  fire  on  an  armed 
enemy  of  the  U.S.: 

Army.  24' c  of  a  requc9ted  eud-strenglh 
of  803.806. 


Navv  12'c  of  a  requested  end-strength  of 
566.320. 

Marines.  28%  of  a  requested  end-strength 
of  176.219. 

Air  Force.  8%  of  a  requested  end-strength 
of  666,357. 

Despite  the  end  of  most  short  tours  to 
Vietnam  and  a  smaller  planned  force,  De- 
partment of  Defense  manpower  projected  for 
non-productive  transient  status  will  number 
89,000  (3.7%  of  the  total  force)  In  FY  1974. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  7,000  military 
personnel  over  the  number  of  transients  re- 
quired In  FY  1973.  And  the  89.000  non-pro- 
ductive man-spaces  represents  enough  per. 
sonnel  to  man  S'i  combat  divisions.  The 
cost  of  FY  1973  transient  manpower  was  $1 .5 
billion.  In  FY  1974  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  projecting  2,269,000  Permanent 
Change  of  Station  (PCS)  moves  among  Its 
total  2  200.000  active  military  force,  more 
than  one  PCS  move  per  military  Individual. 

Military  "gra.ie  creep"  continues  un- 
checked m  the  FY  1974  force.  In  a  peace- 
time environment  there  will  continue  to  be 
over  200,000  officers  serving  on  active  duty 
in  higher  "temporary"  wartime  rank  (no 
program  has  reverted  officers  to  permanent 
peacetime  rank  since  the  end  of  World  War 
U) .  Despite  the  Implied  and  Intended  restric- 
tions contained  In  the  OfTicer  Personnel  Act 
of  1947  and  the  Officer  Grade  Limitation  Act 
of  1954,  to  maintain  a  balanced  officer  corps, 
the  2.2  million  FY  1974  force  will  contnin 
more  4-  and  3-star  officers  (182)  than  were 
required  on  active  duty  In  1945  (139)  to  com- 
mand over  12  million.  In  the  FY  1974  armed 
force  there  Is  one  general/admiral  to  com- 
mand each  1,800  other  military  personnel.  On 
June  30,  1945,  at  the  peak  of  World  War  II 
There  was  one  general  admiral  to  command 
each  5,000  other  personnel,  and  we  won  that 
war.  On  that  s.-ime  date  hi  1945  there  were 
14,898  colonels  Navy  captains  on  active  duty: 
on  June  30,  1973,  there  will  be  16,739  col- 
onels,'Navy  captains  on  active  duty  in  a  2,3 
million  force.  There  are  also  more  Lt.  col- 
onels 'commanders  In  the  FY  1973  force  than 
there  were  in  the  2.6  million  FY  1964  force. 

A  comparison  of  FY  1964  and  FY  1973  of- 
ficer strengths  shows  18.698  fewer  captains, 
lieutenants  and  warrant  officers  in  the 
smaller  FY  1973  force,  but  an  increase  of 
6.907  In  the  number  of  general  flag  and  field 
grade  officers.  It  Is  difficult  to  relate  these 
figures  to  a  recent  Array  announcement 
which  stated  that  the  Army  would  involun- 
tarily release  approximately  4.900  reserve  of- 
ficers in  the  grade  of  major  and  below  from 
active  duty  by  October  1,  1973.  It  wovUd  ap- 
pear that  again  token  forced  reduction  Is 
going  to  lake  place  at  the  bottom  rather 
tlian  the  bloated  top  of  the  officer  corps. 
And  it  should  be  remembered  that  hi  terms 
of  combat  productivity,  about  80%  of  active 
duty  U.S.  field  grade  officers  are  assigned  to 
noncombat  duties. 

The  Defense  Authorization  bill  contains 
an  end-strength  request  for  an  active  Army 
manpower  level  of  803,806  personnel.  But 
less  than  220.000  of  those  soldiers  will  be 
serving  in  the  13  combat  divisions  the  Army 
will  field  in  FY  1974  to  fight  n  defense  of 
our  national  security.  And  within  each  16.- 
000-man  division  over  two-Uiirds  of  the  per- 
sannel  will  be  serving  as  officers  or  non-com- 
missioned officer.'; — only  one-third  as  privates. 

In  FY  1973  there  are  nearly  70.000  U.S. 
military  personnel  scattered  about  in  46 
countries  that  Include  the  following:  Argen- 
tina, Australia,  Brazil.  Bermuda,  Denmark, 
Dominican  Republic,  Ethiopia.  Great  Britain. 
Greece.  Ireland,  Italy,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Jor- 
dan, I,iberia.  Morocco.  Netherlands.  Norway. 
Nigeria,  Portugal.  Paraguay,  Pakistan. 
Spain,  Saudi  Arabia,  Taiwan,  Turkey.  Tu- 
nesia,  and  Zaire.  The  FY  1974  Department  of 
Defense  requests  give  no  Indication  of  any 
lessening  of  this  scattered  U.S.  niiUtar)  man- 
power deployment.  It   is  difficult  to  under- 
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stand  how  the  security  of  these  countries 
significantly  Impacts  on  our  own  security  to 
a  degree  to  Justify  stationing  this  number 
of  ovir  costly  military  manpower  there. 

In  FY  1974  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
train  more  administrative  specialists  and 
clerks  (311.100)  than  they  will  Infantry, 
guncrew,  and  seamanship  specialists  (215,- 
700).  The  Department  of  Defense  will  also 
pay  for  24.845  career  officers  to  attend  gradu- 
ate education  courses  during  FY  1974.  And  It 
It  Interesting  to  note  that  In  FY  1974  the  Air 
Force  (with  a  requested  end-strength  of  660,- 
357)  will  need  to  send  3,589  more  officers  to 
obtain  graduate  degrees  In  business  manage- 
ment than  the  Army  (which  will  have  a  re- 
quested end-strength  of  803,806).  Why  does 
the  Air  Force  need  twice  as  many  officers  with 
graduate  degrees  In  business  management  to 
manage  143,449  fewer  personnel? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  If  there  Is  seri- 
ous Interest  in  reducing  defense  manpower 
costs  and  still  adequately  defending  our  na- 
tional security  then  some  hard  decisions  still 
remain  to  be  made. 

Foreign  "threats"  must  be  more  realis- 
tically perceived  and  evaluated  on  Intent 
rather  than  "worst  case"  analysis.  Overseas 
commitments  must  be  more  carefully 
weighed  against  actual  treaty  obligations 
and  the  priorities  and  best  Interests  of  this 
covmtry,  and  troop  deployments  and  overseas 
bases  curtailed  to  more  effectively  relate  to 
U.S.  national  security  objectives.  We  must 
cease  scattering  our  military  manpower 
about  the  globe  with  combat  missions  they 
often  cannot  reasonably  hope  to  accomplish. 
And  In  this  regard  we  should  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  virtually  Impossible  to  make 
needed  reductions  In  defense  spending  with- 
out first  making  substantial  reductions  In 
our  over-commanded  and  over-supported 
forces  stationed  In  Central  Europe. 

Present  costly  and  unnecessarily  lavish 
armed  forces  combat  and  support  doctrines 
can  no  longer  be  tolerated.  Our  defense  llead- 
ership  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  must  be 
more  strongly  encouraged  to  stop  parochial 
log-rolling,  and  be  required  to  streamline 
force  structures  by  austerely  revising  current 
Tables  of  Organization  and  Equipment 
(TO&E)   and  Tables  of  Distribution  (TD). 

I  believe  now  is  the  time  to  return  to  a 
traditional  peacetime  permanent  officer  rank 
structure,  to  reduce  the  excessive  number  of 
permanent  change  of  station  moves  and  un- 
necessary unit  rotations  that  waste  our  man- 
power. It  is  time  to  eliminate  duplicate  rank- 
justifying  headquarters  and  lavish  support 
commands,  and  return  to  time-tested  prin- 
ciples of  armed  forces  planning  and  stipport 
doctrines  within  the  parameters  of  new  na- 
tional priorities  and  austere  common-sense 
combat  requirements. 

When  these  steps  are  taken,  America  can 
be  even  more  adequately  defended  by  more 
efficient  armed  forces  and  at  far  less  cost  in 
men  and  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  and  the  com- 
mittee for  your  time  and  consideration.  I 
would  be  glad  to  respond  to  any  questions. 


II — Know  Your  Armed  Fobces: 
The  U.S.  Army 

(By  the  Friends  Committee 
on  National  Legislation) 

"The  xinlform  of  the  Armed  Forces  .  .  .  has 
been  severely  tarnished"  ,  .  .  partly  because 
media  coverage  of  the  Vietnam  war  "brought 
home  to  the  American  people  the  true  na- 
ture of  warfare.  .  .  .  The  truly  tragic  nature , 
of  warfare  was  so  dramatically  demon- 
strated .  .  .  that  it  had  an  Immense,  though 
Immeasurable,  demoralizing  effect.  .  .  ." — 
Special  House  Subcommittee  on  Recruiting 
and  retention  of  Military  Personnel,  May 
11,  1972. 

The  Army  is  "not  a  war  machine.  It's  a 
machine  prepared  to  wage  war  in  order  to 
keep  the  peace.  Now,  that's  not  just  seman- 


tics; that's  vital  if  we're  going  to  get  these 
young  people  In  the  Army.  .  .  .  I'm  Idealistic 
and  sensitive  and  I  don't  want  to  be  in 
charge  of  an  organization  whose  mission  Is 
to  go  out  and  kill  somebody." — Secretary  of 
the  Army  Robert  F.  Froehlke.» 

"The  Army  as  an  Institution  has  an  ex- 
traordinary ability  to  take  young  men  and 
make  them  selfless  in  ...  a  peer  group  sit- 
uation and  get  them  to  do  things  that  no- 
body in  his  right  mind  would  do — you  know, 
go  otit  and  get  shot  at.  But  that  ability  de- 
pends on  a  sustained  belief  in  the  value  of 
what  they're  doing — and  that  .  .  .  belief 
doesn't  exist  now.  ...  I  do  think  the  situa- 
tion is  recoverable.  ...  I  would  just  reject 
as  nonsense  the  Idea  that  there  is  this  per- 
manent sapping  of  the  national  will  to  fight 
in  glorious  causes.  .  .  ." — Former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower  Alfred 
B.  Fltt.- 

The  phrase,  "the  American  Army",  con- 
jures up  many  pictures — tattered  remnants 
at  Valley  Forge,  Jackson  standing  like  a 
stonewall,  Patton  slashing  across  Europe  in 
World  War  II,  and  on  and  on  to  the  blur  of 
Vietnam. 

What  is  today's  Army?  What  kind  of  Army 
do  Americans  want  in  the  year  2000?  Or, 
even  more  basically,  do  Americans  need  an 
Army  at  all  In  the  post-Vietnam  era?  Is  It 
time  to  channel  peacemaking  and  peacekeep- 
ing activities  into  a  multinational  frame- 
work? 

Such  questions  will  be  up  for  debate  In 
1973  as  Congress  discusses  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy and  examines  the  size  of  the  armed 
forces,  military  pay  scales  and  retirement 
benefits.  Each  Congressman  will  have  sev- 
eral opportunities  to  record  his  position.  The 
first  vote  will  probably  be  oil  force  levels 
since  a  ceiling  on  the  number  of  men  and 
women  who  can  serve  in  each  branch  of  the 
armed  forces  is  Included  in  the  annual  Mili- 
tary Authorization  bill.  Fxuids  to  pay  per- 
sonnel are  provided  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  bill. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  data  in  the  accom- 
panying paper  will  be  of  assistance  to  con- 
stituents and  Congressmen  engaged  ln(this 
most  Important  discussion. 

SOME  TENTATIVE  CONCLUSIONS 

On  our  shrinking  planet,  the  American 
Army  is  an  anachronism,  like  all  other  na- 
tional war-making  machinery.  The  interde- 
pendence and  Interrelationship  of  the  world's 
people  have  become  so  great  that  they  cry 
out  for  multinational  mechanisms  of  media- 
tion, conciliation,  negotiation  and  policing. 

The  U.S.  government  has  not  yet  come  to 
grips  with  this  need.  It  has  tried  to  cope  with 
the  growing  interrelatedness  by  tightening 
alliances  and  giving  U.S.  military  personnel 
responsibilities  around  the  world.  U.S.  mili- 
tary carry  on  joint  maneuvers  with  allies, 
participate  in  joint  research  and  exchange 
staff.  The  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  have 
more  advisors  assigned  to  foreign  capitals 
than  our  government  as  a  whole  has  assigned 
to  agencies  of  the  United  Nations.  Expendi- 
tures in  support  of  NATO  alone  far  exceed 
U.S.  contributions  to  programs  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  U.S.  armed  forces  spend  more 
money  on  one  exercise  testing  U.S.  capabil- 
ity to  reinforce  Europe-based  battalions  than 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disirmament  Agency 
spends  in  one  year. 

But  no  national  institution  is  capable  of 
supervising  and  coordinating  the  world's 
peacekeeping  operations,  especially  if  that 
institution's  ultimate  responsibility  is  the 
waging  of  war.- 


'  Johnson,  Haynes  and  Wilson,  George  C, 
Army  in  Anguish. 

»Ibld. 

» Readers  are  reminded  that  this  paper 
deals  with  only  one  branch  of  the  Armed 
Forces — the  Army.  The  Air  Force,  Navy  and 
M.tj-lne  Corps  play  equally  Important  roles. 


The  U.S.  Army's  frantic  effort  to  carry  out 
its  assignment  of  being  prepared  to  wage 
war  anywhere  and  everywhere  has  led  It  to 
build  a  vast,  worldwide  bureaucracy,  to  move 
people  endlessly,  and  to  assemble  an  incredi- 
ble array  of  complicated,  expensive,  "gold- 
plated"  weaponry. 

The  Army  has  become  a  state  within  a 
state,  a  "welfare"  state — ^providing  Its  far- 
flung  employees  and  their  dependents  with 
everything  from  housing  and  health  care  to 
an  education.  Its  supplemental  allowances 
and  retirement  benefits  have  reached  alarm- 
Inj^  proportions. 

But  the  Army  is  not  only  a  drain  on  U.S. 
resources  and  an  uneconomical  and  Ineffi- 
cient way  of  trying  to  resolve  International 
disputes.  As  an  institution,  it  is  less  and  less 
acceptable  to  those  people  whose  support  it 
needs  to  survive — the  young.  Fewer  and  few- 
er Americans  go  Into  the  Army  because  they 
want  to  go  into  the  Army.  They  join  be- 
cause they  are  looking  for  help  In  getting 
an  education  or  for  training  in  a  technical 
skill.  The  "glorious  causes"  referred  to  by 
former  Assistant  Secretary  Fltt,  above,  are 
being  defended  and  advanced  in  other  ways. 

In  our  own  self-interest,  the  United  States 
must  begin  to  provide  leadership  in  the 
movement  toward  world  order.  As  a  first  step. 
Congress  should  reduce  the  size  of  the  Army, 
eliminate  overseas  military  commitments, 
disband  the  entire  Selective  Service  System, 
and  start  putting  as  much  energy  into  help- 
ing create  a  multinational  judicial  system  as 
we  are  currently  expending  on  coordinating 
and  strengthening  joint  military  operations. 

WHAT   IS  THE   MISSION   OF   TODAY'S   ARMY? 

It's  Mis.-3ion  Is  To  Provide  A  "Forward  De- 
fense" As  Far  As  Possible  From  the  North 
American  Continent. 

"Forward  defense"  Is  also  as  a  "responsi- 
bility to  protect"  allies.  According  to  Govern- 
ment spokesmen,  U.S.  troop  levels  are  largely 
determined  by  the  commitment  to  defend 
Europe  from  Soviet  attack,  plus  the  need  to 
help  defend  Asia  from  the  Chinese,  as  well  as 
cope  with  a  "minor  contingency"  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  Africa  or  Latin  America. 

This  seemingly  unlimited  responslbiliiy 
has  resulted  in : 

Stationing  of  one  or  more  American  sol- 
diers in  more  than  80  countries; 

Budgeting  of  millions  of  dollars  annually 
for  training  exercises  to  "make  certain  that 
we  have  the  expertise  to  reinforce  anywhere 
In  the  world" — Brigadier  General  L.  R.  Sears, 
Jr.,  March  10,  1972; 

The  expenditure  of  millions  on  question- 
able overseas  rotation  of  personnel; 

A  determination  that  the  American  soldier 
should  "be  able  to  perform  his  tasks  to  sur- 
vive and  win  in  any  environment  on  the  face 
of  this  earth" — Major  General  William  A. 
Burke,  November  8,  1971; 

Extensive  research,  running  into  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually,  on  malaria,  schisto- 
somiasis, African  sleeping  sickness,  and  other 
tropical  diseases  "that  are  problems  in  mili- 
tary operations  in  tropical  and  subtropical 
regions,  e.specially  the  Middle  East  .  .  .  Ad- 
ditionally, many  new  virus  diseases  of  po- 
tential military  significance  are  being  discov- 
ered as  new  areas  of  the  world  are  devel- 
oped"— Army  submission  to  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  1972; 

The  very  expensive  demand  that  army 
equipment  should  possess  the  "inherent  ca- 
ability  to  operate  efficiently  from  the  jungle 
to  the  Arctic" — Major  General  Burke,  Novem- 
ber 8,  1971; 

The  control,  through  base  rights  and 
leases,  of  thousands  of  acres  overseas; 

The  payment  of  land  use  taxes  and 
maneuver  damage  claims  In  West  Germany; 

The  employment  of  foreign  nationals  in 
over  40  countries; 

The  nurturing  of  foreign  military  estab- 
lishments. 

The  Army  maintains  a  School  of  the  Amer- 
icas   in    Panama    that    trained    nearly    2000 


soldiers  from  17  Latin  American  countries 
in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1972.  It  has  ad- 
visory missions  in  over  40  countries,  includ- 
ing Taiwan,  Turkey,  Ethiopia  and  Saudi 
Arabia.  Mission  activities  frequently  include 
helping  the  ally  to  decide  on  what  kind  of 
army  to  have  and  how  to  arm  it.  A  U.S.  Army 
briefer  in  Athens  told  a  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Subcommittee  in  1972  that:  "We  have 
nine  officers,  four  NCO's  [sergeants]  and  10 
civilians  assigned  who  are  in  virtually  dally 
contact  with  our  (Greekl  counterparts.  Our 
advisors  make  frequent  visits  to  units 
throughout  Greece,  so  we  can  evaluate  per- 
formance and  determine  needs  of  the  Hel- 
lenic Army.  Our  programers,  both  in  the  ma- 
teriel and"  training  areas,  formulate  require- 
ments for  the  Hellenic  Army  and  administer 
grant-aid  dollars  to  meet  these  needs.  We 
also  work  with  our  (Greek)  counterparts  in 
developing  force  goals  .  .  .  and  planning  for- 
eign military  sales." — Colonel  James  E. 
Campbell,  January  12,  1972. 

IS    ALL    THIS    "FORWARD    DEFENSE"    NECESSARY? 

That's  what  the  American  people  must  de- 
cide. A  decision  is  especially  Important  now, 
since  the  Army  says  it  needs  to  move  toward 
a  "readiness  oriented  budget "  and  step  up  its 
training  program  to  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  "the  Vietnam  war  as  a  major  training^ 
base  under  combat  conditions  for  the  combat 
soldiers." — Brigadier  General  Sears,  March  10, 
1972.  "During  the  past  several  years,"  said 
Major  General  George  M.  Bush,  on  March  10, 
1972,  "the  Army's  procurement  budgets  have 
been  essentially  replenishment  budgets.  The 
Fiscal  Year  1973  budget  shifts  more  to  a 
readiness  oriented  budget."  But  full  readi- 
ness will  not  be  achieved  at  least  untU  the 
FY  1976  budget. 

For  those  who  ask,  "Ready  for  what?"  the 
answer  is  for  anything  and  everything.  The 
threat,  as  the  military  sees  it,  is  eqtial  to  the 
prospective  enemy's  estimated  capability.  His 
intentions  are  almost  irrelevant.  This  view 
was  expressed  most  succlntly  last  year  by 
Admiral  Moorer,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  when  he  told  a  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  that  in  reviewing  the 
overaU  military  balance,  ...  "I  will  again 
maintain  an  attitude  of  strict  objectivity, 
emphasizing  the  mUltary  capabilities  of  our 
opponents  rather  than  their  intentions."  This 
type  of  he-can-kill-me-therefore-he-wlU  "ob- 
jectivity" has  frightened  Congress  and  the 
public  Instead  of  informing  them.  When  com- 
bined with  extensive  military  secrecy,  it  tends 
to  foreclose  thoughtful  analysis  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  actions  and  gosils. 

•WHAT  KIND  OF  INSTTTDTIONAL  FRAMEWORK  HAS 
THE  ARMY  DEVELOPED  TO  MANAGE  ITS  WORLD- 
WIDE RESPONSIBILITIES? 

The  Army  might  be  described  as  an  Indus- 
trial conglomerate.  It  employs  about  1.8  mil- 
lion soldiers  and  civilians.  Its  holdings  as  of 
June  1972  were  valued  at  $49  billion,  includ- 
ing: $1.7  billion  of  excess  or  potentially  ex- 
cess supplies  and  equipment,  $5  billion  of  In- 
dustrial and  other  plant  equipment,  and  1.2 
million  acres  of  industrial  land. 

The  Army  produces  some  munitions  and 
equipment  Itself.  It  contracts  out  the  oper- 
ation of  19  ammunition  plants  to  private  pro- 
ducers and  holds  5  Inactive  plants  plus  equip- 
ment in  an  industrial  preparedness  reserve.  It 
is  currently  engaged  in  a  12-year,  $3  blllloa 
program  to  modernize  ammunition  facilities 
to  a  "level  capable  of  meeting  mobilization 
requirements." 

To  coordinate  Its  35,000 -man,  $2  billion 
research  and  development  program,  the  Army 
maintains  "what  U  essentially  a  corporate 
headquarters  ...  It  is  like  a  major  company. 
General  Motors,  a  corporate  headquarters 
which  oversees  Chevrolet,  Cadillac,  Pontlac, 
Bulck  and  Oldsmobile.  That  is  exactly  what 
we  do.  The  same  comparison." — Major  Gen- 
eral George  Sammet,  Jr.,  May  2,  1972. 


ARMY  PERSONNEL,  ESTIMATED  END-STRENGTH 


Jone30,1973     June  30, 1974 


Active  Army ..•  824. 791 

Reserve ;  Z7b,  876 

National  Guard 376. 704 

Subtotal 1.  ill-  371 

Civilians W.""" 

Total.... J 1.821,371 


803, 8oe 
291,421 
392, 455 


1,487,682 
346.000 


1,833,682 


Note-  This  total  does  not  include  foreign  nationals  hired  under 
contract.  These  personnel  numbered  77,709  at  the  end  ol  De- 
cember 1972. 

Source:  Tlie  Budget  ot  the  U.S.  Government-Fiscal  year 
1974,  appendix,  pps.  267.  270,  1003,  and  the  Deparlmenl  of 
Defense. 


ARMY  BUDGET 
|ln  iTiiliions] 


Fiscal  year 
1973 
(appro- 
priated) 


Fiscal  year 

1974 

(requested) 


Military  personnel 

Military  and  civilian  pay  in- 
crease.  — - 

Military  retirement 

Operation  and  maintenance.... 

Procurement --- 

Research,  development,  test 
and  evaluation 

Military  construction  and  hous- 
ing  

Total 


J8,550 

(') 
1,592 
7,279 
2,744 

1,829 

615 


$S,283 

869 
1.676 
7.127 
2,867 

2,109 

952 


22,609 


3  23,883 


1  Congress  is  being  asked  to  appropriate  another  $285  million 
to  cover  the  cost  ol  the  Jan.  1,  1973,  pay  raise  through  the  end 

"'s^Addltionar'niiliions  are  being  requested  for  bonuses  to 
encourage  voluntary  enlistments  and  for  revision  of  the  retire- 
ment systern.  The  exact  amount  of  these  requests  is  not  yet 
public.  It  could  total  $110  million. 


IS  THE  ARMY  EFFICIENT? 

No.  It  is  geared  to  a  heavy  turnover  in 
personnel.  It  doesn't  want  to  overload  the 
promotion  structure  by  (a)  retaining  too 
many  young  soldiers,  or  (b)  retaining  too 
many  officers  for  more  than  25  years.  Ite 
peacetime  goal  is  an  outflow  turnover  of  25';;.. 
Dviring  the  peak  of  the  Vietnam  war,  the  in- 
flow and  outflow  exceeded  100%.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower  Roger 
T.  Kclley  has  compared  the  chaos  of  that 
era  to  the  situation  that  might  exist  if  a 
business  firm  had  "a  production  force  that 
turned  over  every  six  months,  foremen  who 
turned  over  every  three  months,  and  super- 
intendents    who     turned     over  every     six 

months."  ^.      ,  ^     4. 

Soldiers  are  moved  so  frequently  (about 
once  a  year  on  the  average)  that  extra  man- 
power spaces  have  to  be  set  aside  for  tran- 
sients. (The  Army  assumes  that  it  will  move 
an  average  of  39,000  men  a  day  In  FY  1973.) 

The  Army  is  topheavy.  It  has  "too  many 
chiefs  and  too  few  Indians,"  according  to  a 
Special  House  Subcommittee  on  the  Utiliza- 
tion of  Manpower  In  the  Military.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  officer  corps  has  been  likened  to 
a  "balloon."  It  has  more  sergeants  than  re- 
cruits, more  lieutenant  colonels  than  sec- 
ond lieutenants,  more  three  star  generals 
in  1972  than  in  1945,  when  the  Army  was 
ten  times  larger. 

The  House  Subcommittee  on  Utilization 
of  Manpower  says  that  there  are  too  many 
administrators  and  too  few  fighters  in  the 
Army.  No  more  than  24 'o  to  57  S  of  the  total 
force  is  combat  related,  depending  on  how 
the  combat  role  Is  defined.  Most  officers  are 
serving  in  administrative  or  "support "  posi- 
tions. Less  than  20 '>  of  the  colonels  and 
majors  are  in  combat  units;  fewer  than  lO'c 


of  the  captains  are  assigned  to  command 
positions.  "Neither  the  Army  nor  the  Ameri- 
can public  can  afford  "  this  "ever-decreasing 
ratio  of  combat  to  support  troops,"  says  the 
House  Subcommittee  quoted  before. 

HOW   DOES   THE   ARMY    GET   ITS   MANPOWER? 

The  desire  for  a  high  turnover  of  first 
term  personnel  is  one  ingredient  in  the 
Army's  manpower  problems.  Others  center 
on  the  Army's  difficulty  in  getting  and  keep- 
ing the  personnel  It  wants.  "American  youth," 
says  Secretary  of  the  Army  Froehlke,  "has 
rated  the  Army  the  lowest  in  potential  for 
job  satisfaction  and  the  least  likely  to  pro- 
vide interesting  and  challenging  work." 

Many  soldiers,  officers  included,  became  dis- 
illusioned with  the  Army  as  a  result  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  That  conflict,  said  Lt.  Gen- 
eral Walter  T.  Kerwln,  Jr..  on  March  9,  1972, 
"extracted  a  price  in  morale,  discipline  and 
leadership  throughout  the  Army." 

As  a  consequence,  the  Army  h£is  been  try- 
ing to  change  its  image.  It  has  developed  a 
variety  of  bonu.ses  to  "ntlce  the  reenllstments 
of  specialized  personnel. 

It  Is  engaged  in  a  gigantic  selling  program 
to  attract  the  15-  to  20,000  first  term  enlistees 
it  says  it  needs  each  month.  Before,  in 
the  words  of  Secretary  Freohlke,  "we  had 
.  .  .  the  luxury  of  the  draft.  We  did  not  have 
to  worry."  But  now  "it  is  primarily  a  mat- 
ter of  salesmanship  which  Includes  identify- 
ing the  market  to  which  you  are  going." 

As  part  of  this  salesmanship,  the  Army  has 
added  12  new  enlistment  options  since  Jan- 
uary 1971,  expanded  its  recruiting  force,  ex- 
tended proficiency  pay  to  recruiters,  upped 
its  wTltten  advertisement  budget  to  over  $30 
mUlion  in  Fiscal  Year  1973  and  urged  the 
majority  of  radio  and  TV  stations  to  provide 
prime  time  for  Army  advertising  as  a  public 
service. 

A  typical  Army  recruitment  advertisement 
reads  as  follows : 

"Today's  Army  values  athletes  ...  we  have 
every  sport  Imaginable  .  .  .  Today's  athlete 
will  like  other  things  about  the  Army.  The 
opportunity  to  learn  a  skill.  A  starting  salary 
of  $288  a  month.  All  meals,  housing,  clothing, 
medical  and  dental  care  free.  And  30  days' 
paid  vacation  a  year." 

Salaries  for  military  persomiel  have  been 
increased  dramatically,  especially  at  the 
lower  grades,  to  compensate  for  an  earlier 
policy  of  deliberately  keeping  wages  of  en- 
listees low.  During  the  13  years  from  1952  to 
1964,  there  were  no  increases  in  basic  pay 
for  personnel  with  less  than  two  years  of 
service.  Basic  pay  for  all  grades  has  been 
Increased  at  least  50  Vc  since  July  1967;  rang- 
ing from  a  SOT  increase  for  a  full  general  to 
70 ',r  for  first  lieutenants  through  lieutenant 
general,  to  86'"^  for  second  lieutenants.  192'n 
to  241 'c  for  privates,  and  240"-  for  recruits. 
Military  pay,  says  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  Chairman  John  C.  Stennis  (D, 
Miss.)  "has  reached  .  .  .  enormous  levels  in 
certain  categories." 

In  addition,  the  public  is  carrying  a  heavy 
burden  in  military  retirement  payments — 
$1.7  billion  for  army  personnel  in  fiscal  year 
1974.  Any  soldier  may  retire,  at  taxpayers' 
expense,  at  60 '"r  of  his  current  salary,  after 
only  20  years  of  service. 

Tlie  cost  of  these  benefits  Is  rising  so  rap- 
idly that  the  Administration  Is  recommend- 
ing some  reforms.  "There  is  no  other  system 
in  the  United  States,  public  or  private." 
which  encourages  its  staff  to  retire  at  such 
an  early  age.  Those  who  retire  at  39  or  40 
"may  receive  more  in  retirement  pay  than 
they  ever  received  in  basic  pay  whUe  they 
were  on  active  duty." — Lt.  General  Leo  E. 
Benade.  December  7,  1972. 

These  basic  personnel  costs  plus  manpower 
related  expenditures  and  benefits,  such  as 
housing,  consume  more  than  60';  of  the 
army  budget. 
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U.S.    MILITARY    COMPENSATION'    ANNUAL    RATES-1973 


Basic  pay 


Rank 


Percent 
Actual    increase'  RMC> 


49.9 

$43,001 

69.6 

42, 933 

69.6 

39.084 

69.5 

34,490 

69.5 

30,210 

69.6 

24, 224 

69.6 

19,909 

69.6 

16, 130 

69.5 

11,769 

86.3 

9,120 

69.5 

19,654 

69.6 

15,950 

69.6 

13,587 

69.5 

11,536 

69.7 

15,730 

69.6 

13.355 

69.6 

11.870 

69.6 

10,  375 

69.7 

8,188 

84.7 

6,662 

192.1 

6.093 

240.6 

5.799 

239.7 

5,317 

0  lOleneral »36,000 

0  9  lieutenant  general 35, 939 

0  8  ma|0(  general 32.404 

0  7  brigadier  general 28, 174 

O<colonel 24,750 

0  5  lieutenant  colonel 19,508 

0  4  major 15,746 

0  3caplain 12,438 

0-2  1  St  lieutenant 8. 550 

0  1  2d  lieutenant 6,793 

W  4  chiel  warrant  officer....  15,617 

W  3  chiel  warrant  officer 12, 326 

W  2  chief  warrant  officer 10,386 

Wl  warrant  officer 8,550 

E  9  sergeant  major 12,197 

E-8  1st  sergeant 10,159 

E-7  sergeant.  1st  class 8.842 

E-6  staff  sergeant 7,524 

E-Ssergeant 5.497 

E  4  corporal 4.687 

E-3  private.  1st  class 4.270 

E-2  private «.  108 

E-1  tKruit 3.686 


>  A  person's  pay  will  vary  with  the  number  of  his  depende.its 
and  his  years  in  service.  This  table  is  based  on  the  assumptions 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  concerning  these  variables. 

The  sums  given  do  not  include  special  pays  such  as  hostile 
fire  pay.  incentives  lor  hazardous  duly,  proficiency  pay.  reen- 
listment  bonuses,  clothing,  or  overseas  allowances.  Nor  do  they 
include  any  estimation  ol  the  value  of  medical  care,  commissary 
privileges,  the  value  (lor  career  personnel)  of  Government-paid 
retirement,  and  so  on.  These  latter  benefits  may  equal  as  much 
as  50  percent  of  RMC  for  top-ranking  personnel. 

)  Since  July  of  1967. 

J  RMC.  or  regular  military  compensation,  includes  basic 
monetary  pay.  basic  allowances  lor  housing  and  food,  plus  the 
la>  advantage  that  accrues  because  quarters  and  subsistence 
allowances  are  not  subject  to  Federal  income  tax. 

Sources:  Department  ol  Defense.  "1973  Monthly  Basic  Pay 
Scale  "  Department  ol  Defense.  "The  Economics  of  Defense 
Spending:  A  Look  at  the  Realities."  p.  132.  DepattmenI  ol 
Defense  "Tax  Equivalent  and  Tax  Advantage  of  Military  P.iy 
and  Allowances"-Jan.  1.  1973.  basic  pay  scale. 

WHAT  MOTIVATES  ENLISTEES? 

The  3-  to  6-year  enlistee  Is  usually  a  high 
school  graduate  from  a  low  Income  environ- 
ment. He  Is  driven,  according  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower,  by  the 
desire  for  opportunities  or  escape:  "(1)  to 
obtain  a  better  opportunity  for  advanced 
educational  training.  (2)  to  acquire  a  skill 
or  trade  valuable  In  civilian  life.  (3)  to  exer- 
cise a  choice  of  the  military  service  In  which 
to  serve  Instead  of  being  drafted  ...  (6)  to 
be  of  service  to  the  country.  (7)  to  avoid 
some  personal  problem  .  .  ." — Special  House 
Subcommittee  on  Recruitment  and  Reten- 
tion of  Military  Personnel. 

"Most  of  our  recruits."  says  former  Chief 
of  Staff  General  William  C.  Westmoreland, 
come  In  "because  we  have  made  the  com- 
mitment, that  we  will  allow  them  to  attend 
a  school:  communications  school,  cook 
school,  computer  school — we  have  a  variety 
of  school  programs." 

Some  enlistees  realize  their  goals:  many 
do  not.  A  large  number  are  bored  or  offended 
by  the  lack  of  meaningful  activity  In  the 
Army.  They  may  turn  to  drugs,  alcohol  or 
crime,  or  they  may  desert: 

Apprehension  of  deserters,  absentees  and 
escaped  military  prisoners  is  expected  to  cost 
the  Army  nearly  $4  million  In  FY  1973: 

More  than  $40  million  has  been  budgeted 
In  FY  1973  for  Army  research  and  control 
of  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse: 

Last  year  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee Justified  the  expenditure  of  more  than 
$23  million  to  make  Americans  TV  programs 
available  to  more  of  the  troops  and  de- 
pendents In  Europe  as  one  way  "to  relieve 
troop  boredom  during  off  duty  hours,  there- 
by reducing  crime,  racial  tensions,  and  de- 
pendence on  drugs." 

U.S.  combat  units  stationed  In  Germany 
have  been  torn  by  fights  between  gangs  try- 
ing to  control  the  hashish  traffic,  and  rob- 
beries among  servicemen.  Making  the  bar- 


racks safe  for  the  soldier  has  become  a  major 
preoccupation  of  U.S.  officials.  "We  will,"  said 
Secretary  Froehlke  In  February  1972,  "do 
anything  to  make  his  place  safe,  even  If  It 
means  marching  soldiers  up  and  down  the 
street  24  hours  a  day." 

"Drug  abuse,  to  Include  alcohol,"  says 
Lt.  Gen.  Kerwln,  "continues  to  be  one 
of  the  Army's  most  serious  social  and 
human  problems."  Almost  one-third  of 
U.S.  servicemen  In  Europe  use  hash- 
ish at  least  once  a  week.  Alcoholism  Is 
a  continuing  problem,  encouraged  by  the 
fact  that  Army  operated  clubs  In  the  United 
States  sell  cheap  alcoholic  drinks.  The  Army 
also  has  a  chain  of  cheap  liquor  stores  at 
overseas  bases. 

WHO    WANTS   TO    DIE    FOR    HIS    COUNTRY? 

No  one  wants  to  die,  unless  he  or  she  is 
mentally  ill.  "Traditionally,"  says  Secretary 
Froehlke,  "it  has  been  hardest  to  attract  the 
yoxing  man  to  the  combat  arms:  Infantry, 
armor,  artillery  .  .  .  when  we  had  the  draft, 
we  got  almost  exclusively  all  of  our  combat 
forces  from  the  draft  .  .  .  Now  as  we  look 
forward  to  a  volunteer  arm,  we  recognize  that 
perhaps  our  greatest  challenge  is  to  get  peo- 
ple to  volunteer  for  the  combat  arms." 

Whenever  death  Is  mentioned,  army  offi- 
cials emphasize  that  the  rate  has  fallen  as 
weaponry  increases  In  potency  and  medical 
science  perfects  more  sophisticated  tech- 
niques for  saving  the  wounded.  They  cite 
statistics  showing  that  in  the  Civil  War,  43 
soldiers  per  thousand  in  the  services  died  on 
the  battlefield:  9.2  per  thousand  in  World 
War  II,  and  3.6  In  Vietnam.  These  data 
understate  recent  casualties  by  ignoring  the 
drop  In  the  percentage  of  the  troops  in  com- 
bat related  positions.  The  death  rate  In  Viet- 
nam rises  to  16  per  thousand  when  men  in 
administrative  and  support  positions  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  computation. 

But,  whatever  the  validity  of  the  statistics 
the  servicemen  who  die  tend  to  be  lower- 
ranking  enll-stees  and  draftees,  and,  in  Army 

parlance,     the     hapless     that     the 

Department  of  Defense  required  the  Army  to 
accept  during  the  peak  of  the  Vietnam  war, 
1966  through  1971.  More  than  60.000  of  these 
marginal  men  were  taken  into  the  Army  in 
1969  alone.  Many  were  thrown  into  combat. 
"Any  man  who  comes  in  and  doesn't  make  a 
specific  choice  or  can't  meet  the  mental 
standards  for  a  hard  skill  .  .  .  will  probably 

be  placed  within  the  combat  arms.  .  ." Lt. 

Gen,  Kerwin. 

Another  group  who  may  have  been  dying 
are  boys  with  a  police  record.  According  to 
Gen.  Westmoreland,  the  Army  was  forced  to 
expand  so  rapidly  during  the  Vietnam  war, 
that  "We  had  to  take  in  a  number  of  men 
with    lower    standards,    (This    includes    the 

mentioned     above.)      During      this 

process,  a  criminal  element  came  Into  the 
Army.  There  were  waivers  on  police  records 
and  there  were  some  Judges  and  Justices  of 
the  peace  around  this  country  who  dropped 
criminal  charges  if  a  man  would  Join  the 
Army  .  .  .  Thousands  have  been  given  ad- 
ministrative discharges  and  many  have  been 
court-martialed." 

The  Special  House  Subcommittee  on  Utili- 
zation of  Manpower  in  the  Military  has  re- 
ported that,  "Of  those  killed  in  Vietnam, 
over  two-thirds  had  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  for  less  than  two  years.  The  only  con- 
clusion which  can  logically  be  reached  is  that 
career  personnel  received  the  promotions, 
while  the  less-than-two-year  servicemen 
were  the  victims  who  died  while  engaging  the 
enemy." 

Combat  arms  are  not  only  unpopular  be- 
cause no  one  wants  to  die.  They  are  also 
unpopular  because  the  training  does  not  fit 
the  soldier  for  a  productive  civilian  life.  In 
1972,  a  Department  of  Defense  official  told 
a  Congressional  committee  that,  "It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  unemployment  rate 


for  those  men  having  a  civilian  related  Army 
Job  runs  4-  to  5-per  cent  below  that  of  the 

excombat  soldier." Brig.  Gen.  Sears. 

A  number  of  Inducements  to  Join  the  com- 
bat ranks  have  been  authorized — the  pay- 
ment of  an  enlistment  bonus,  allowing  the 
enlistee  to  sign  up  for  a  particular  unit  and 
"pick  a  section  of  the  world  In  which  they 
want  to  serve,  Europe  being  the  most  attrac- 
tive."— Secretary  Froehlke.  Variable  reen- 
Ustment  bonuses  are  also  being  paid  to  se- 
lected military  occupational  specialists  In  the 
combat  arms. 

WHAT    ELSE    DOES    THE     ARMY    DO? 

It  Is  heavily  engaged  In  training  and  edu- 
cational activities — partly  because  of  its  ex- 
cessive turnover,  partly  as  an  enticement  to 
attract  and  hold  personnel,  and  partly  be- 
cause It  has  to  find  ways  to  keep  soldiers 
busy.  A  large  percentage  of  the  Army  seems 
to  be  In  training  much  of  the  time,  either  as 
recruits,  as  specialists,  at  the  Military  Assist- 
ance Institute  (for  counterlnsurgency) ,  the 
Jungle  Warfare  School,  Arctic  Warfare 
School,  Career  Command  schools,  or  In  vari- 
ous civilian  Institutions  obtaining  advanced 
scientific,  engineering,  medical  or  managerial 
degrees.  The  civil  program  is  under  expansion. 

The  U.S.  Army  might  be  called  the  world's 
largest  "university."  More  than  400.000  mili- 
tary personnel  are  engaged  In  formal,  onduty 
education.  There  are  more  than  38  military 
schools  and  literally  thousands  of  classrooms 
scattered  throughout  the  country. 

This  great  educational  program  covers  a 
whole  range  of  subjects  from  the  three  R's 
to  those  required  for  a  Ph.D.  degree.  If  you 
want  additional  education,  you  can  get  it 
in  the  Army,  no  matter  what  the  subject  may 
be  excerpted  from  Army  brochure — "The 
Secret  of  Getting  Ahead" 

A  soldier  can  earn  a  high  school  diploma 
while  on  active  duty. 

A  three-year  recruit  who  signs  for  a  high 
skill  Job  may  be  trained  for  as  much  as  40 
weeks.  More  than  30,000  manpower  slots  were 
set  aside  this  year  for  soldiers  undergoing 
specialized  training. 

An  enlisted  man  can  work  toward  a.  B.A. 
while  In  the  service.  The  Army  will  assist 
with  tuition  charges  for  night  school  or  off 
duty  courses  during  the  first  three  years  and 
send  him  to  school  full  time,  with  pay  and 
allowances,  in  the  senior  year:  the  student 
pays  all  school  expenses  during  the  senior 
year. 

Career  officers  frequently  obtain  an  M.A. 
and.  in  some  Instances,  a  Ph.D.  at  taxpayer-s' 
expense.  If  "ordered"  to  an  institution  of 
higher  learning,  the  Army  pays  dependent 
moving  costs,  all  educational  costs  and  con- 
tinues the  officer's  salary  and  allowances.  In 
some  cases,  officers  have  been  assigned  to 
graduate  school  shortly  before  retirement. 

In  March  of  1972,  344  Army  officers  were 
working  for  their  M.A.'s  In  Business  Admin- 
istration at  70  universities,  including  Har- 
vard, where  the  average  tuition  charge  was 
$3000  per  year.  Another  20  officers  were  at- 
tending short  term  "Advanced  Management 
Courses".  According  to  Rep.  Charles  E,  Ben- 
nett (D,  Fla),  "...  a  good,  hard  look  should 
be  given  to  this  educational  thing,  which 
really  seems  to  me  ...  to  be  a  morale  factor 
for  certain  high  ranking  military  brass  to 
get  an  education  which  they  can  use  after 
they  leave  ...  It  doesn't  really  seem  to  me  to 
be  something  the  taxpayer  should  be  spend- 
ing a  lot  of  money  for." 

In  FY  1973,  the  Army  asked  Congress  for 
half  a  million  dollars  to  send  certain  civilians 
in  Its  research  and  development  branch  to 
college  for  six  or  more  months  to  update 
their  technical  or  managerial  knowhow.  Cost 
to  the  taxpayer  for  a  similar  program  carried 
on  In  fiscal  1972  ranged  from  less  than  $1000 
per  student  to  as  high  as  $41,000. 

The  Army  provides  a  variety  of  financial 
assistance  to  students  in  medical,  veterinary 


or  nursing  schools.  Aid  In  these  fields  will 
be  expanded  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  the 
Uniformed  Services  Health  Professions  Re- 
vltallzatlon  Act  of  1972.  This  Act  authorizes 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  establish  a 
Uniformed  Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences,  to  graduate  not  less  than  100  medi- 
cal students  annually. 

The  Act  also  sets  up  a  comprehensive 
scholarship  program  under  which  the  Armed 
Forces  will  cover  the  full  costs  of  training  a 
doctor  or  dentist  or  allied  health  expert  at 
a  civilian  institution.  Each  student  would  re- 
ceive reserve  officer  pay  and  allowances  of 
about  $5000  per  year. 

Under  its  officers  training  program,  the 
Army  maintains  an  academy  at  West  Point 
for  some  4100  cadets.  Each  cadet's  education, 
pay  and  allowances  cost  the  American  tax- 
payer about  $16,000  annually — more  than 
five  times  the  price  of  a  private  education 
and  two  thousand  dollars  a  year  more  than 
It  costs  to  train  a  medical  student. 

The  Army's  training  program  for  reserve 
officers  covers  more  than  50,000  college  stu- 
dents and  100,000  high  sch<x)l  cadets.  Ap- 
proximately 11,000  of  the  college  students 
receive  $100  per  month  for  subsistence  for 
up  to  10  months,  plus  some  clothing  allow- 
ance. Those  who  attend  summer  camp  re- 
ceive about  $9  per  day  In  pay.  plus  travel  and 
subsistence.  An  additional  6.500  students  are 
on  2-  to  4-year  full  scholarships  at  the  uni- 
versity of  their  choice,  costing  the  taxpayers 
well  over  $8  million  In  FY  1973.  Scholarship 
students  also  receive  the  $100  per  month 
subsistence. 

Certain  duty  obligations  are  attached  to 
these  educational  benefits:  officers  attending 
graduate  school  are  required  to  serve  a  min- 
imum of  three  years  following  completion  of 
a  one  year  course  and  four  years  for  all 
courses  "over  one  year.  West  Point  graduates 
are  expected  to  serve  In  the  Active  Army  for 
five  years  after  graduation,  ROTC  scholar- 
ship recipients  have  a  four  year  active  obli- 
gation, with  two  years  In  the  reserve:  non- 
scholarship  students  have  a  two  year  active 
duty  obligation,  followed  by  four  years  In 
the  reserve. 

Recipients  of  medical  scholarships  will  be 
obligated  to  at  least  one  year  of  service  for 
each  year  of  free  stxidy. 

The  Army  Is  responsible  for  managing  the 
educational  program  (kindergarten  through 
grade  12)  for  more  than  100.000  dependents 
of  U.S.  military  and  civilian  personnel  In  the 
European  area.  This  activity  Involves  the 
employment  of  6000  civilians  and  costs  over 
$100  million  per  year. 

WHO  GUIDES  THE  ARMY? 

Any  large  bureaucracy  has  its  own  momen- 
tum which  is  controlled  In  large  part  by  the 
careerists  in  that  btireaucracy.  I'his  is  true 
of  the  Army  as  well. 

The  two  top  men  in  the  Army  are  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Chief  of  Staff.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Army  Is  a  civilian.  He  is  nominated  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
to  serve  as  long  as  the  President  wishes. 
Many  secretaries  have  been  drawn  from  In- 
dustry and  have  served  less  than  two  years. 
The  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  military  careerist.  He,  too.  Is  nominated 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, but  for  a  four  year  term. 

The  current  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Robert 
F.  Froehlke,  is  a  lawyer  and  a  former  Insur- 
ance executive.  He  Joined  the  Department  of 
Defense  In  1969  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Administration;  he  has  served  as 
Army  Secretary  since  July  1971.  The  Chief 
of  Staff,  Creighton  Abrams,  has  been  affili- 
ated with  the  Army  for  40  years.  He  gradu- 
ated from  West  Point  In  1936:  was  a  tank 
battalion  leader  In  World  War  II;  com- 
manded the  troops  In  Vietnam  from  1968  to 
1972.  Here,  he  was  the  commander  of  Major 
General  John  D.  Lavelle  who  ordered  some  24 


unauthorized  bombings  and  had  over  200 
men  falsifying  reports  to  hide  the  air  strikes. 
Military  careerists  like  General  Abrams 
play  a  large  If  Indeterminate  role  In  making 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  Of  particular  Importance 
are  those  assigned  to  NATO,  to  military 
missions  around  the  world,  and  to  the  in- 
telligence activities. 

HOW    DOES   IT  RELATE   TO   THE   GENERAL   PUBLIC? 

The  Army  participates  In  the  comparatively 
new  Etepartment  of  Defense  Domestic  Action 
Program  "to  assist  responsible  local,  state 
and  federal  agencies  In  alleviating  the  social 
and  economic  problems  of  the  nation." 

Under  this  program,  the  Army  is  helping 
to  provide  health  care  in  Impoverished  areas; 
lending  out  equipment  and  recreational  fa- 
cilities. According  to  Army  statistics,  5,000.- 
000  Americans  have  benefited  from  Army  as- 
sistance. 

Secretary  Froehlke  has  indicated  that  the 
Army  wants  to  do  more  in  the  way  of  domes- 
tic action,  because  the  Army  "kids  want  to 
feel  as  though  they're  contributing  to  the 
overall  good." 

Other  contacts  with  the  public  are  sup- 
ported under  an  $8  million  budget  for  public 
affairs,  public  relations  and  public  informa- 
tion activities.  This  covers  support  of  a 
"home  town  news  center"  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  which  collects  news  releases  from 
the  various  commands  and  submits  them  to 
home  town  newspapers.  Senior  officers  are 
sometimes  sent  to  journalism  school. 

Suggested  Reading: 

King.  Edward  L.,  Lt.  Colonel  (ret),  The 
E-eath  of  the  Army,  A  Pre-Mortem.  Saturday 
Review  Press.  Available  from  FCNL  at  $5.00. 

Johnson,  Haynes  &  Wilson,  George  C.  Army 
In  Anguish.  Pocket  Books,  $1.25  (not  avail- 
able from  FCNL). 

June  17,  1971. 
Ill — MILIT.^Ry    Manpower    Report 
(Prepared  by  Congressman  Abner  J.  Mlkva 

for  consideration  by  the  Military  Spending 

Committee    of   Members    of    Congress    for 

Peace  Through  Law) 

One  of  the  primary  determinants  of  the 
size  of  the  defense  budget  Is  the  level  of 
manpower  which  is  requested.  The  decision 
regarding  appropriate  manpower  levels  af- 
fects the  size  of  supporting  and  training 
components  of  the  budget  in  addition  to  the 
type  and  amount  of  equipment  needed  to 
supply  this  manpower.  In  short.  If  we  are 
malntrilning  more  manpower  than  we  need, 
then  we  are  paying  for  all  kinds  of  unneces- 
snry  items  throughout  the  entire  defense 
budget. 

America's  manpower  posture  at  present  is 
musclebound.  Our  national  security  could  be 
well  assured  with  an  overall  manpower  level 
of  2.1  million  men  instead  of  the  2.5  million 
rcqviested  by  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
FY  1972. 

Obviou?ly  our  Armed  Forces  should  be  de- 
signed to  protect  our  national  secvirlty.  More 
specifically,  three  criteria  should  be  used  in 
determining  optimal  military  posture:  (1) 
what  Clements  of  the  status  quo  are  crucial 
to  the  maintenance  of  U.S.  security;  (2)  what 
are  the  potential  threats  to  these  vital  ele- 
ments; and  (3)  what  is  the  minimum  mili- 
-tary  establishment  necessary  to  deter  or  to 
repel  such  threats.  The  determination  of  the 
first  criterion  has  largely  been  a  function 
of  the  President  and  the  Executive  Branch. 
However,  the  remaining  two  formulations — 
which  have  the  greatest  Impact  on  ultimate 
force  levels — have  always  t>een  under  the 
exclusive  purview  of  the  Pentagon.  This  has 
resulted  in  staggering  military  budgets  and 
unnecessarily  high  manpower  levels. 

The  post-Vietnam  foreign  policy  of  the 
Nixon  Administration  differs  little  from  that 
of  previous  Aamlnlstratlons.  Foremost  among 
our  commitments  is  maintenance  of  a  nu- 


clear deterrent  sufficient  to  inflict  retaliatory 
nuclear  damage  on  a  potential  aggressor  so  as 
to  render  nuclear  attack  against  the  United 
States  highly  irrational,  and  thus  improbable. 
In  addition,  the  United  States  maintains  a 
policy  of  total  defense  in  Europe  and  is  pre- 
pared to  respond  to  aggression  against  any 
Western  European  NATO  state.  American  de- 
fense of  the  regime  in  South  Korea  continues, 
and  despite  the  so-caUed  Nixon  Doctrine  the 
current  Administration  comes  perUously  close 
to  continuing  our  pre-Vletnam  policy  of 
open-ended  commitments  to  the  defense  of 
Asian  nations,  the  fatal  mistake  that  led  to 
the  debacle  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  useful  to  critically  consider  the  ..hree 
criteria  earlier  cited  as  they  apply  to  Europe, 
Asia,  and  the  strategic  nuclear  balance.  In 
analyzing  ovir  present  foreign  policy — the 
determination  of  those  elements  of  the 
status  quo  that  are  vital  to  U.S.  security- 
few  Americans  would  quarrel  about  the 
premise  that  Western  Europe  must  be 
helped.  Twice  in  this  century,  Americans 
have  fought  In  Europe  rather  tha-  see  it 
succumb;  it  is  unlikely  that  Americans  would 
view  aggression  any  differently  today.  How- 
ever, the  second  and  third  determinations — 
what  kind  of  threats  are  posed  against  Eu- 
rope, and  what  is  the  optimal  military  force 
to  deter  those  threats — are  susceptible  to 
fundamental  reevaluatlon.' 

The  paramount  threat  to  NATO  and  Eu- 
ropean security  Is.  of  course,  the  Warsaw 
Pact.  Two  military  contingencies  could  arise 
from  this  threat:  (1)  aggression  In  con- 
junction with  the  use  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons,  or  (2)  aggression  entailing  exclu- 
sively conventional  tactics  without  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons.  It  Is  the  second  contin- 
gency that  presents  a  dilemma  for  force  plan- 
ners. Since  the  late  1960's,  NATO  has  fol- 
lowed a  policy  of  flexible  response— guid- 
ing Its  action  ccording  to  the  degree  of  the 
Initial  aggression.  Such  a  policy  requires  the 
malnietiance  of  large  numbers  of  standing 
troops  to  confront  potential  war  contingen- 
cies. 

Whether  conventional  troops  are  indeed 
necessary  to  deter  non-nuclear  aggression  is  a 
subject  of  considerable  debate.  Many  ob- 
servers argue  that  the  threat  of  nuclear  esca- 
lation Is  sufficient  to  deter  any  aggression, 
nuclear  or  otherwise,  and  that  the  main- 
tenance of  conventional  armies  is  unneces- 
sary and  wasteful. 

An  excellent  case  can  be  made  that  NATO 
troops  are  not  necessary  to  deter  conven- 
tional attacks  on  Western  Europe  so  long 
as  one  Is  prepared  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
In  response  to  conventional  attack.  The 
United  States  Is  not  yet  prepared  to  limit 
its  options  this  drastically — therefore,  we 
have  maintained  a  posttire  of  "flexible  re- 
sponse" which  requires  continued  reliance  on 
conventional  ground  troops. 

However,  even  If  we  accept  the  doctrine  of 
flexible  response,  a  reduction  In  American 
NATO  forces  is  desirable.  An  examination  of 
the  conventional  military  balance  in  Europe 
is  of  prime  importance,  and  In  such  an  analy- 
sis only  Army  troops  are  relevant.  Most 
ptibllshed  statistics  on  NATO  and  Warsaw 
Pact  levels  include  Navy  and  Air  Force  man- 
power, but  these  figures  should  be  discounted 
since  NATO  and  Pact  troop  levels  are  roughly 
equivalent. 

It  is  undeniable  that  NATO  air  forces 
would  be  able  to  match  Communist  aircraft 
in  any  engagement.  Alain  C.  Enthoven, 
former  assistant  Secretary  of  Defense.  In  the 
May  1969  issue  of  Interplay  illustrated  the 
rough  equivalence  of  NATO  and  Pact  air 
forces.  Although  NATO  aircraft  are  slightly 
ovitnumbered,  NATO  has  a  distinct  advan- 
tage In  effectiveness  Indicators  plus  a  greater 
reserve  pool  of  aircraft. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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NATO  AND  WARSAW  PACT  TACTICAl  AIR  FORCES  IN  THE 
CENTER   REGION    IN   MID-1968> 


NATO 


WarMw  Pact 


NATO       Warsaw  pad 


Number  ot  deployed  aircraft... 

Pfrcentaje  ot  total  inventory 

(ot  center  region  countries)  . . 

Percentage  ol  lorce  by  mission 

capability  (center  region): 

Piimaiy  interceptors 

Multi-purpose  fighter  attack 

Primary  attxk 

Reconnaissance 

low  performance 

Total 

Etlectiveness  indicators  (NATO 
as  a  percentage  of  pact): 

Average  payload 

Typical  loiter  time 

Crew  training 


2.100 


2,900 


20 


40 


United  States 100,000 

Subtotal 604,000 

+761,000 

Total 1,365,000 


SubloUI....      585.000 
+820,000 


Total 1,405,000 


Stage  3  shows  a  slight,  but  Inslgnlflcant, 

]j                  ^  Pact  advantage. 

9                     6  In    light    of    historical     perspective,     no 

13                     8  rational  military  strategist  woiUd  embark  on 

20 29  ai^  ofTenslve  campaign  In  the  face  of  such 

100  ~100  streng^th.  At  no  time  during  the  scenario  does 
Pact  strength  even  approach  the  2  to  1  or 
3   to  1   advantage  historically   necessary  to 

,„  ^ Insure  any  reasonable  chance  of  success  In 

200  '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. *"  offensive  endeavor.  The  probability  of  vlc- 

tory  is  small  Indeed,  and  any  conventional 

attack  against  even  a  substantially  smaller 
SimUarly.  although  the  NATO  tank  force  is  NATO  force  would  be  clearly  Irrational, 
only  65  Vi  of  Pact  strength,  Mr.  Enthoven  At  this  Juncture  all  active  Pact  forces  have 
argues  that  this  factor  would  largely  be  Ir-  ^^en  utilized.  The  Soviet  Union  would  be 
relevant  In  a  European  encounter.  NATO  unable  to  muster  any  additional  divisions  for 
tanks  are  generally  more  sophisticated,  and  European  combat  unless  they  were  prepared 
the  50%  advantage  NATO  has  In  anti-tank  ^o  either  (1)  divert  troops  from  the  Chinese 
weaponry  would  more  likely  be  decisive,  espe-  border  and  thus  expose  themselves  to  pcs- 
clally  with  NATO  In  a  defensive  posture.'  ^"^'e  attack,  or  (2)  to  upgrade  substantially 
Moreover,  a  potential  conflict  In  Europe  several  divisions  stationed  In  central  Russia, 
would  likely  be  of  a  small  scale,  surprise-  *  move  requiring  extensive  time  and  effort. 
atUck  nature,  entailing  a  quick  Invasion  and  Yet  the  United  States  maintains  anothe^S^'a 
control  of  limited  territory.  The  vision  of  a  act've  divisions  (over  400,000  men)  at  home 
massive  mobilization  and  all-out  attack  has  in  addition  to  nine  reserve  divisions  for  NATO 
been  largely  out  of  vogue  (even  with  the  reinforcement,  a  total  of  17%  divisions  ear- 
military)   since  the  late   1960s.  As  a  result,  marked  for  NATO  use. 

any  discussion  of  a  NATO-Pact  conflict  must  Assuming   It   Is   possible  to  transport   all 

place  heaviest  emphasis  on  those  troths  that  °^  these  active  divisions  to  Europe  within  the 

could  be  deployed  within  the  first  thirty  days.  ^^^  month  of  a  Pact  attack  (the  programmed 

Forces  which  could  be  used  only  in  the  sec-  ^^^^  °^  ^^  <^5A  transports  makes  such  an 

ond    and.    especially,    third    months   of   the  »'''l'''t  possible) ,"  the  NATO  force  would  be 

conflict  would  be  of  little  value  bolstered  by  these  more  than  400,000  Ameri- 

Olven  these  assumptions,  a  scenario  of  a  ^^  ^o\<i^f^-  This  would  bring  total  NATO 

Pact    invasion    would    look   something    like  Tr,l}^ltll^,'':!^^^^^^J'''?\'°°'^^^^^^^J'^ 

^^jjjg.  4                                                                t.         ■»  4-30  (versus  1.400,000  Pact  troops)   and  does 

not  even  begin  to  tap  the  nine  reserve  dlvl- 

STAGE  1  (M-DAY)  DEPLOYED  ARMY  MANPOWER  ^"'"f  intended  for  NATO  use.  Clearly,  we  are 

buying  more  NATO  "defense"  than  we  need, 

—  or  for  that  matter,  could  ever  possibly  utilize. 

Warsaw  Pact" 


NATOi 


United  States 200,000 

West  Germany 300,000 

Great  Britain 50.000 

France •. 28,000 

Canada 5,400 

ToUl 583,400 


U.S.S.R 185,000 

East  Germany 90,000 

Total 275.000 


Note:  Stage  1  shows  a  clear  NATO  superiority. 


STAGE  2  (M  DAY  +15)  DEPLOYED  ARMY  MANPOWER 


NATO' 


Warsaw  Pact 


Unilerl States 10,000  Poland 185,000 

Belgium 78.000  Czechoslovakia....  175.000 

Denmark 28.000  Hungary 90,000 

Netherlands. 82.000  U.S.S.R '97.000 


Subtotal 198,000  Subtotal....      547,000 

Stagel +583,400    Stage  1 +275,000 


Total 781,400 


TottI 822,000 


Note:  State  2  indicates  a  slight  manpower  edge  for  pact  forces. 


STAGE  3  (M-DAY+30)  DEPLOYED  ARMY  MANPOWER 


NATO 


Warsaw  Pact 


Britain »  50, 000    U.S.S.R "290,000 

Canada "e.OOO    Bulgaria ;      125,000 

Italy ^...n  100,000    Rumania 170,000 

Franca ..^  H48,0«O 

Greece ^-..j    100,000 

Turkey ;    200,000 


In  Asia,  our  foreign  policy,  in  spite  of  the 
tragedy  of  Vietnam,  remains  essentially 
unaltered.  We  continue  to  maintain  a  divi- 
sion In  South  Korea  despite  Secretary  Laird's 
conviction  that  "a  large-scale  conventional 
attack  on  South  Korea  is  not  likely  in  the 
future.""  Furthermore,  even  In  the  face  of 
a  large-scale  attack  by  the  North  Koreans,  the 
Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  has  concluded 
that  the  South  Korean  Army  is  amply  pre- 
pared to  defeat  any  invasion  from  the  North." 
In  light  of  these  considerations,  last  year's 
MCPL  Military  Manpower  report  advocated 
that  our  force  level  in  South  Korea  be  halved. 
Such  a  porposal  continues  to  be  desirable. 

The  FY  1972  proposed  mUitary  budget 
anticipates  potential  military  contingencies 
throughout  Southeast  Asia.  Secretary  Laird 
has  stated, 

"We  plan  for  material  logistics,  and  Intel- 
ligence support,  and  backup  tactical  air  and 
naval  support.  We  plan  for  only  a  limited 
backup  ground  force  capabUity  for  non-' 
Chinese,  non-Soviet  supported  contingencies. 
We  also  maintain  the  capability  to  assist  our 
allies  against  a  CPR  (Communist  Chinese) 
attack  with  conventional  forces  in  | deleted) 
Asia,  but  not  in  both  areas  simultaneously 
providing  we  are  not  fighting  In  Europe."  " 

Coming  on  the  heels  of  Vietnam,  this  is 
frighteningly  ambiguous  language.  What  is 
a  non-Chinese.  non-Soviet  supported  attack? 
If  Communist  guerrillas  supplied  with  Rus- 
sian and  Chinese  arms  attEM^k  Thailand,  does 
the  Administration  reserve  the  right  to  in- 
tervene with  American  troops?  If  Commu- 
nist Chinese  soldiers  move  into  North  Viet- 
nam and  thereby  free  NVA  troops  for  use 


elsewhere,  does  current  foreign  ptJlcy  call 
for  deployment  of  American  troops  In  Asia 
as  a  response?  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that 
the  FY  1972  budget  maintain  two  Army  di- 
visions (96.000  men)  for  Asian  contingencies 
in  addition  to  three  Marine  Corps  divisions 
(87,000  men).  If  Vietnam  has  taught  us 
anything,  it  is  that  our  foreign  policy  in- 
terests are  not  served  by  deployments  of 
land  troops  In  Asia.  The  only  eventuality  that 
could  conceivably  Justify  deployment  of 
several  divisions  would  be  large  scale  overt 
attack  by  the  Communist  Chinese. 

Sxich  an  attack  is  extremely  unlikely  for 
several  reasons.  First,  geographically  speak- 
ing, there  are  few  places  where  a  Chinese 
attack  could  be  mounted.  The  areas  of  vital 
American  Interest — Japan.  Tlawan,  the 
Philippines,  Indonesia,  and  Australia — are 
largely  Impregnable  Islands,  certainly  not 
vulnerable  to  a  Chinese  Invasion.  Likewise, 
the  Jungles  of  Indochina  make  the  opera- 
tion and  supply  of  large  armies  extremely 
difficult,  as  our  experience  in  Vietnam  has 
shown.  The  principal  area  where  a  large 
Chinese  ground  attack  Is  possible  Is  South 
Korea,  where  American  soldiers  stand  ready 
alongside  a  formidable  South  Korean  army. 
In  addition,  considerable  doubt  exists  as 
to  whether  the  Chinese  Army  could  launch 
and  sustain  an  ofTenslve.  Although  the  CPR 
Army  remains  a  formidable  defensive  force, 
much  of  it  is  ill-equipped.  Only  five  of  118 
divisions  are  armored  and  there  is  a  decided 
shorUige  of  field  engineering,  heavy  self-pro- 
pelled artillery,  and  motor  transport  equip- 
ment— all  crucial  to  the  success  of  an  offen- 
sive operation.'"  The  Justification  for  retain- 
ing large  numbers  of  American  troops  as  a 
counterbalance  to  potential  Chinese  aggres- 
sion remains  less  than  convincing. 

American  strategic  nuclear  jjolicy  has  like- 
wise remained  largely  unaltered  since  the 
early  1960's.  Since  that  time,  we  have  main- 
tained three  separate  nuclear  deterrents — 
nuclear  bombers,  land-based  missiles,  and 
sea-based  missiles — each  force  being  suffi- 
cient to  inflict  'unacceptable'  damage  on  a 
nuclear  aggressor.  The  rationale  for  main- 
taining this  "triad"  deterrent  Is  that  each 
component  displays  different  characteristics 
and  poses  different  defensive  problems  for  a 
potential  attacker.  Secretary  Laird  provided 
the  rationale  for  each  component  of  the 
"triad"  in  his  statement  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee: 

"Land-based  missiles  have  a  high  alert 
rate,  quick  response  capabUlty,  reliable  com- 
mand and  control,  and  the  capability  to  cov- 
er a  broad  range  of  targets.  Sea-based  mis- 
siles offer  dispersion  and  concealment,  pose 
a  threat  from  several  directions  with  a  short 
time  of  flight,  [deleted J  and  are  capable  of 
extending  responses  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  Bombers  can  deliver  large  payloads 
with  accuracy  needed  to  destroy  hard  tar- 
gets, can  restrlke  targets  as  necessary,  and 
can  provide  damage  assessment  of  earlier 
strikes."  >» 

While  our  sense  of  omnipotence  Is  un- 
doubtedly served  by  our  knowledge  that  we 
can  obliterate  the  Earth  in  any  number  of 
different  ways,  it  is  highly  debatable  wheth- 
er this  "triad"  nuclear  deterrent  is  essential 
to  our  security.  Our  Polaris/Poseidon  fleet 
of  submarines  remains  Invulnerable,  and  no 
breakthroughs  In  anti-submarine  warfare 
are  on  the  horizon.  We  have  already  ex- 
pended hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on  an 
anti-ballistic  missile  system  In  the  convic- 
tion that  our  land-based  missiles  are  defen- 
sible. These  two  components  of  the  deter- 
rent would  seem  to  be  capable  of  absorbing  a 
nuclear  first  strike  and  still  inflict  sufficient 
retaliatory  damage. 

If  there  is  a  weak  link  In  the  system.  It  Is 
the  bomber  force.  Planes  are  extremely  sus- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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ceptible  to  air  defense  systems,  and  the 
unique  characteristics  of  bombers — ability  to 
carry  large  payloads,  restrlke  targets,  destroy 
"hard"  targets,  and  conduct  recoiuialssance 
missions — would  be  largely  Irrelevant  in  a 
massive  nuclear  exchange. 

Moreover,  the  Intercontinental  bomber 
force  is  a  redundant  deterrent.  It  makes 
sense  to  procure  only  those  forces  necessary 
to  deter  enemies  from  nuclear  attack.  Ap- 
parently, the  Soviet  Union  does  not  view 
a  bomber  force  as  a  primary  deterrent;  their 


intercontinental  bomber  force  is  less  than 
a  third  of  the  SAC  Command.  And  if  the 
Soviets  consider  a  "duad"  nuclear  force  of 
land  and  sea-based  missiles  a  sufficient  de- 
terrent, there  is  no  reason  why  they  would 
not  view  a  U.S.  "duad"  In  the  same  manner. 
It  makes  no  sense  to  buy  a  weapon  your 
enemy  does  not  consider  to  be  an  effective 
deterrent. 

Having  reappraised  our  foreign  policy — 
criteria  1  (what  are  the  areas  vital  to  U.S. 
security)    and   2    (what   are   the    threats   to 

MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 


those  areas),  criterion  3  can  be  analyzed 
(what  Is  the  optimal  defense  postiu-e  vis-a- 
vis criteria  1  and  2) .  Proceeding  from  the 
constraint  that  It  Is  rational  to  procure 
the  minimum  manpower  level  necesary  to  in- 
sure American  security,  it  soon  becomes  ap- 
parent that  substantial  reductions  in  man- 
power levels  requested  In  FY  1972  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  budget  are  Justlfled. 

A  comparison  of  FY  1972  Department  of 
Defense  requested  manpower  levels  and  our 
recommended   reductions   follows : 


Fiscdl  vGsr 

1972  DOO  >  Recommended 
budget  budget 


405.000 
2.000 


407.000 


Army: 

General  purpose  forces: 

Land  forces 501,000 

Mobility  forces 2,000 

Total  general  purpose  forces 503,000 

Other  mission  forces: 

Intelligence  and  security 29,000 

Communication 13,000 

Research  and  development 9.000 

Support  to  other  nations 18,000 

Total  mission  forces 69.000 

General  support  forces: 

Base  and  individual  support 134, 000 

Training 196,000 

Command 28,000 

Logistics 6,000 

Total  general  support  forces 364, 000 

Strategic  forces.... 6,000 

Total  Army2 94^000 

Navy: 

Strategic  forces 19,000 

General  purpose  forces: 

Land  forces 3,000 

Tactical  air  forces 61,000 

Naval  forces 202.000 

Mobility  forces... 3,000 

Total  general  purpose  forces 269, 000 

Other  mission  forces: 

intelligence  and  security 17,000 

Communication 11,000 

Research  and  development 8,000 

Support  toother  nations 6,000 

Total  other  missions  forces 42,000 

General  supportforces: 

Base  and  individual  support 106,000 

Training 126,000 

Command 34,000 

Logistics , 9,000 

Total  general  support  forces 275, 000 

Total  Navy 605,000 


Reduction 


-96,000 


Fiscal  year 

1972  DOD  •   Recommended 
budget  budget 


Reduction. 


Marine  Corps: 
Strategic  forces. 


-96,000 


21.000  -8,000 

13.000 

9.000 

18,000 

61,000  -8.000 


101,000  -33,000 
147. 000  -49, 000 
28.000 

6,000 :; 

282.000  -82,0(K) 

~1,  ooo^TTT.  TTiTrrr 

716^006  ^86^000 

19.000 

3,000 

49, 000  -12. 000 

202,000 

3,000 

257.000  -12,000 


10.000              -7.000 
11,000 

8,000 

6,000 

35,000  -7,000 


86,000 
120,000 
34,000  . 
9,000  . 


-20,000 
-6,000 


249,000 


-26,000 


560,000 


-45,000 


General  purpose  forces: 

Land  forces 

Tactical  air  forces.. 
Naval  forces 


Total  general  purpose  forces. 

Other  mission  forces: 

Intelligence  and  security 

Communications 

Research  and  development 

Support  to  other  nations 


87.000 

29,000 

1,000 

58.000 
19.000 
1,000  .. 

-29.060 
-10.000 

117,000 

78,000 

-39,000 

2,000 


2,000 


Total  mission  forces. 


2,000 


2,000 


General  support  forces' 

Base  and  individual  support. 

Training 

Command 

Logistics 


36.  OOO 

42.000 

8,000 

2,000 


26, 000 

28.000 

8,000 

2,000 


-10.000 
-14.000 


Total  genera,  support  forces. 
Total  Marine  Corps 


88.000 


64.000 


-24.000 


Air  Force: 

Strategic  Forces 

General  purpose  forces: 

Tactical  forces 

Mobility  forces 


207.000 


113,000 

81,000 
63.000 


144.000 


63,000 

68,500 
48,000 


-63.000 


-50,000 

-12,500 
-15,000 


Total  general  purpose  forces.. 


144.000 


116.500 


-27.500 


Other  mission  forces: 

Intelligence  and  security... 

(kimmunication 

Research  and  development. 
Support  to  other  nations 


39,000 

29,000 

18.000 

1,000 


27.000 

29.000 

18,000 

1,000 


-12,000 


Total  other  mission  forces... 
General  support  lorces: 

Base  and  individual  support... 

Training 

0)mmand 

Logistics 

Total  general  support  forces. 


87,000 

225, 000 

108,000 

64.000 

12,000 

409,000 


75,000 

190,000 
88.000 
64,000 
12.000 

354,000 


-12,000 

-35,000 
-20,000 


-55.000 


Total  Air  Force.. 


753.000 


608,500 


Total  DOD  manpower 2,507,000        2,068,500 


-144,500 
"-4387500 


>  All  figures  supplied  by  Department  of  Defense. 

RATIONALE    FOR    REDUCTIONS: 

Army — 186,000: 

Army  land  force  manpower  should  be  re- 
duced by  the  elimination,  of  two  active  Army 
divisions.  All  other  reductions  flow  from  this 
decision.  Currently  the  Army  maintains  13 '^ 
active  divisions,  4'/3  in  Europe,  one  in  Hawaii, 
one  In  Korea,  and  seven  in  the  United 
States — of  which  42/3  are  earmarked  for 
NATO  reinforcement.  Each  division  is  com- 
posed of  three  components  of  16,000  men 
each — a  combat  division  (DIV)  plus  two  sup- 
port divisions  (an  Initial  support  Increment 
(ISI)  and  a  sustaining  support  increment 
(SSI)).  For  each  combat  division  deployed, 
there  are  two  support  divisions.""  One  di- 
vision equivalent  (DFE)  =  (DIV+ISI+-SSI) 
=48,000  men.  Thus,  the  elimination  of  two 
divisions  would  result  In  a  manpower  re- 
duction of  96,000  men. 

The  two  divisions  should  be  taken  from 
the  4%   divisions  stationed  in  the  United 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


'  Figures  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 


States  for  NATO  reinforcement.  This  leaves 
2%  active  divisions  (128,000  men)  for  NATO 
contingencies.  Referring  back  to  the  scenario 
developed  earlier,  you  will  note  that  only 
100.000  additional  United  States  forces  were 
Included  In  the  final  stage  calculation  (M+ 
30).  The  proposed  elimination  of  two  state- 
side NATO  support  divisions  does  not  impair 
our  ability  to  supply  100,000  support  troops 
within  30  days  in  the  event  of  an  emergency 
in  Europe.  The  scenario  is  not  affected  by 
this  manpower  cut  of  two  support  divisions. 
Still,  at  no  time  does  the  Warsaw  Pact  ad- 
vantage approach  2  to  1,  much  less  3  to  1. 
The  primary  deterrent  to  a  conventional 
Pack  attack — an  inability  to  gain  a  numeri- 
cal superiority  significant  enough  to  render 
a  reasonable  probability  of  victory — is  not 
affected  by  the  reduction.  In  the  unlikely 
event  that  the  conflict  should  extend  beyond 
M-Day+30,  the  Soviet  Union  would  have  to 
embark  on  a  large-scale  mobilization  pro- 
gram in  which  case  we  could  draw  on  our 
nine  reserve  divisions  for  support. 


The  rationale  tor  reductions  In  base  and 
individual  support  and  In  training  follow 
along  two  lines.  First,  manpower  require- 
ments in  both  areas  are  largely  a  function 
of  the  size  of  land  forces.  By  reducing  land 
forces  by  16'^f^,  it  Is  possible  to  reduce  man- 
power in  these  areas  by  an  equivalent 
amount.  In  fact  with  the  elimination  of  two 
army  divisions  in  the  United  States,  it  be- 
comes practical  to  close  at  least  one  U.S. 
division  headquarters. 

Second,  a  reduction  should  be  made  corre- 
sponding to  the  Incredible  built-in  allowance 
for  Inefficiency.  In  determining  its  manpower 
needs  in  the  general  support  categories,  the 
Army  assumes  an  11*:;,  "non-productive  time 
factor".-'  In  other  words  to  do  a  Job  which 
requires  the  services  of  100  men.  the  Army 
hires  111  men.  If  ever  there  was  a  self-fulfill- 
ing prophesy,  this  Is  It.  How  can  you  hope  to 
cut  down  inefficiency  in  the  military  If  you 
build  it  into  the  budget  as  a  line  Item?  No 
business  would  tolerate  this  kind  of  ineffi- 
ciency and  neither  should  the  military.  The 
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Navy  Is  an  even  worse  offender.  It  assumes 
a  "productivity  allowance"  of  20%." 

Simply  by  eliminating  this  programmed 
Inefficiency  from  the  Army's  and  the  Navy's 
general  support  requests  we  could  effect  a 
total  manpower  cut  of  nearly  35,000  men." 

Finally,  a  reduction  In  intelligence  and  se- 
curity forces  appears  Justified.  With  the  re- 
cent furor  over  military  surveillance  of 
domestic  activities,  it  has  become  obvious 
that  there  simply  Is  not  enough  military 
"spy  work"  to  go  around.  Hence,  reductions 
in  the  intelligence  reqxiirements  of  all  the 
services  would  appear  to  be  In  order. 

Navy— 45,000: 

The  primary  reduction  In  naval  forces  Is 
the  elimination  of  four  aircraft  carriers, 
leaving  a  remaining  force  of  nine  carriers. 
In  any  conventional  war  involving  the  Rus- 
sians, aircraft  carriers  would  be  extremely 
vulnerable  for  several  reasons: 

1.  Large  air-to-surface  missiles  with  con- 
ventional warheads  and  terminal  guidance 
have  made  It  possible  to  launch  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  Second  World  War  Kamikaze 
attacks. 

3.  Satellite  and  long-range  aircraft  recon- 
naissance has  greatly  reduced  the  ability  of 
naval  task  forces  to  hide  In  the  broad  ex- 
panses of  the  oceans. 

3.  More  sensitive  submarine  sonars  and 
higher  speed  submarines  make  It  easier  to 
find  and  attack  the  carriers. 

4.  Developments  In  carrier  defense  have 
lagged  tiehind  .  .  .  Improvements  In  offense, 
such  as  higher-speed  and  lower  altitude 
missiles." 

Although  It  Is  difficult  to  sink  an  aircraft 
carrier,  it  Is  comparatively  easy  to  make 
flight  operations  Impossible.  There  is  little 
question  that  In  any  eventuality  where  the 
Soviets  could  deploy  submarines  or  anti- 
carrier ships,  carriers  would  be  of  little  use. 

In  addition,  most  of  the  functions  an  air- 
craft carrier  performs  are  also  achieved  by 
land-based  aircraft.  And  few  areas  in  the 
world  are  inaccessible  to  U.S.  land-based 
aircraft. 

The  primary  Justification  for  the  aircraft 
Is  its  role  during  a  peacetime  crisis  or  in  a 
limited  military  engagement  not  involving 
the  Soviet  Union.  Its  presence  is  highly  vis- 
ible, and  as  long  as  contiguous  waters  re- 
main free  of  submarines  or  antl-carrler  craft, 
the  carrier  can  wield  sizable  diplomatic  in- 
fluence. Hence  a  fleet  of  nine  carriers — two 
support  carriers  are  necessary  for  every  one 
deployed — Is  valuable.  The  nine  carriers.  In 
effect,  provide  three  carriers  for  crisis  con- 
tingencies, one  for  use  In  the  Atlantic-Carib- 
bean, one  for  the  Mediterranean,  and  one  for 
the  Pacific.  Each  carrier  requires,  on  the  av- 
erage, a  crew  of  2,660  men  plus  another  1,600 
men  to  operate  and  maintain  the  aircraft. 
Thus,  the  elimination  of  four  carriers  would 
achieve  a  reduction  of  approximately  12,000 
men. 

Other  reductions  Include  an  elimination 
of  the  Navy's  20%  non-productive  time  fac- 
tor along  with  a  small  reduction  In  training 
manpower  to  account  for  the  cutback  of  four 
carriers. 

Marine  Corps — 63,000: 

We  recommend  the  elimination  of  one  Ma- 
rine Corps  division  of  29,000  men.  This  would 
leave  two  divisions  for  Pacific  deployment, 
certainly  sufficient  for  any  foreseeable  lim- 
ited military  conflict.  The  dissolution  of  this 
division  logically  precipitates  the  elimina- 
tion of  one  Marine  Corps  air  wing  in  that  the 
Corps  has  historically  maintained  one  wing 
for  every  Corps  division.  Similarly,  reduc- 
tions In  base  support  and  training  logically 
flow  from  having  one  less  division. 

Air  Force — 212,000: 
■  Air  Force  manpower  reductions  should  oc- 
cur In  two  areas:  strategic  forces  ana  tac- 
tical air  wings.  As  indicated  earlier,  the  argu- 
ment for  preserving  the  present  621 — plane 
SAC  matmed  nuclear  bombing  force  Is  less 


than  overwhelming.  Undoubtedly,  a  "triad" 
nuclear  deterrent  adds  something  to  our 
own  security.  The  relevant  question,  how- 
ever, is  whether  a  "duad"  force  is  Just  as 
sufficient  to  deter  Soviet  nuclear  attack.  And 
there  is  every  indication  that  It  Is,  especially 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
itself  largely  maintains  a  "duad"  force.  A 
recommended  reduction  of  50,000  men  of  the 
current  77,000  man  SAC  force  would  bring 
our  bomber  force  into  parity  with  that  of 
the  Russians,  and  still  permit  limited  use  of 
the  B-52  bombers  as  conventional  weapons. 

With  the  elimination  of  two  Army  divi- 
sions, it  is  possible  to  cut  back  toxa  Air 
Force  wings.  Historically,  the  Air  Force  has 
maintained  a  2  to  1  ratio  between  wings 
and  divisions,  this  year  requesting  50 '/s  wings 
to  support  25 '/s  divisions.  Th\is,  a  reduction 
of  four  wings  is  Justifiable,  resulting  In  a 
direct  manpower  savings  of  12,500  men  and 
an  indirect  savings  (from  base  operation  and 
training  manpower  reductions)  of  about  55,- 
000  men. 

Resulting  Manpower  Posture: 

These  proposed  manpower  reductions  woxild 
produce  a  military  force  of  11 '/a  active  Army 
divisions  and  2  active  Marine  Corps  divisions 
along  with  nine  reserve  divisions  (eight  Army 
and  one  Corps) .  These  divisions  could  be 
deployed  In  the  following  manner: 

AREAS   AND    NUMBER    OF   DrVISIONS 

Europe   (NATO  assigned):  41/3    (Army). 

United  States  (NATO  assigned):  2% 
(Army). 

Korea:  %  (Army) . 

Okinawa/at  sea:  1  (Army). 

Hawaii:  1  (Army). 

Pacific  Fleet:  1  or  2  (Marine). 

Atlantic  Fleet:  1?  (Marine). 

United  States  (Minor  contingency /strategic 
reserve) :  2%  (Army). 

The  total  of  divisions:  11 '/a  Army  and  2 
Marine. 

Althoiigh  this  force  Is  smaller  than  that 
requested  by  the  Administration  for  FT  1972, 
It  Is,  nonetheless,  consistent  with  Admin- 
istration objectives: 

1.  The  force  will  mesh  with  the  Imple- 
mentation of  an  all-volunteer  Army  by  1973. 
In  fact,  by  eliminating  two  divisions,  this 
proposal  makes  the  all-volunteer  force  an 
earlier  and  more  realistic  possibility. 

2.  The  force  Is  consistent  with  the  Admin- 
istration's policy  of  being  ever  ready  to  fight 
1>4  wars  (down  from  2 '/a  In  1963).  The  seven 
divisions  committed  to  the  defense  of  Europe 
maintains  our  deterrence  of  a  conventional 
Pack  attack.  The  two  Army  divisions  and  one 
Corps  division  in  the  Pacific  are  more  than 
adequate  for  any  minor  military  emergency, 
and  in  the  unlikely  event  of  an  overt  Chinese 
attack,  these  divisions  coupled  with  the  2% 
Army  divisions  stationed  In  the  U.S.  for  stra- 
tegic reinforcement  would  provide  a  stout 
defense  against  a  badly-equipped  and  poorly- 
organized  Chines©  army.  FlnaUy,  the  2% 
divisions  in  the  United  States  for  minor  con- 
tingencies also  provide  a  force  for  unfore- 
seen situations  such  as  a  crisis  In  the  Middle 
East. 

3.  In  maintaining  the  existing  nine  reserve 
divisions,  this  proposal  coincides  with  Secre- 
tary Laird's  Total  Force  concept,  which 
stresses  reliance  on  reserve  forces,  rather 
than  draftees,  for  reinforcement. 

Undoubtedly  some  will  claim  that  tbU  Is 
an  Inopportune  time  to  engage  In  manpower 
cutting,  since  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  mutual  reductions  in  force  levels 
may  be  In  the  offing. 

We  firmly  support  such  mutual  reductions 
in  the  nimibers  of  men  under  arms  In  Europe 
and  elsewhere.  The  manpower  cuts  recom- 
mended In  this  report  should  serve  as  a 
guideline  for  such  mutual  reductions.  As- 
suming that  the  Soviets  have  as  much 
padding  In  their  defense  posture  as  we  do, 
we  should  be  thinking  in  terms  of  mutual 
cuts  of  at  least  500,000  men.  Such  cuts  would 


not  affect  the  strategic  balance  significantly, 
and  would  go  far  toward  de -emphasizing 
armed  confrontation  as  a  means  of  conduct- 
ing foreign  policy. 

The  basic  message  of  this  study,  however, 
Is  that  even  If  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  fail  to  produce  agreement  on  mutual 
reductipns,  the  United  States  can  and  should 
proceed  with  substantial  unilateral  cuts. 

The  economic  ramifications  of  these  reduc- 
tions are  enormous.  A  reduction  of  438,500 
men  wottld  result  In  an  immediate  savings 
of  over  4  billion  dollars.  When  one  considers 
the  equipment  eliminations  contingent  on 
these  reductions,  the  savings  could  well  ap- 
proach 7  billion  dollars.  The  advantage  of 
freeing  these  sums  of  moi-.ey  for  domestic 
concerns  Is  obvious.  For  years,  social  prob- 
lems In  this  co\intry  have  cried  for  solution 
as  billions  of  dollars  have  been  squandered 
in  the  interests  of  national  defense. 

But  even  If  no  domestic  programs  were 
starving  for  funds,  even  if  all  Americans 
were  living  In  a  peaceful,  prosperous  society, 
It  would  still  be  foolish  to  continue  to  finance 
Inflated  and  oversized  defense  budgets.  By 
maintaining  a  musclebound  defense  posture, 
we  Increase  the  likelihood  that  the  military 
will  periodically  flex  Its  muscles.  Our  recom- 
mended manpower  levels  are  sufficient  to  re- 
pel and  to  deter  any  potential  attack  which 
threatens  our  security.  And  that  is  all  we 
should  require  our  defense  posture  to  do. 
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itary manpower  posture.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  analysis,  continuation  of  our  present 
commitments  to  Eiurope  is  assumed. 

'  Alain  C.  Enthoven,  "Arms  and  Men :  The 
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study  as  to  whether  substantial  nxunbers  of 
support  troops  are  really  required. 

»  Department  of  Defense,  "Defense  Mili- 
tary Manpower  Requirements  for  FY  1972, 
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IV — Report  on  U.S.  Troops  in  Europe,  a  Re- 
search Prepared  by  Congressmen  Robert 
F.  Drinan  and  Bill  Frenzel 

CONCLtTSIONS 

United  States  troop  strength  In  Europe 
should  be  reduced  from  300,000  to  150,000  by 
June  30,  1972.  In  addition,  we  should  seek 
through  consultation  with  our  NATO  allies 
to  reduce  U.S.  troop  strength  In  Europe  to 
approximately  one  division  by  the  mid-1970s. 
We  should  not  re-deploy  our  troops  with 
Inadequate  preparation,  and  need  not  do  so. 
In  the  past  two  years  we  have  seen  highly 
persuasive  evidence  that  otir  government  can 
alter  its  millta/y  policies  and  logistics  abroad 
without  giving  any  impression  of  headlong 
panic.  What  Is  essential  is  that  Congress 
make  the  explicit  and  unreserved  judgment 
that  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  World  War 
II  we  will  not  continue  to  spend  more  than 
$3  billion  each  year  to  sustain  300.000  Ameri- 
can troops  in  an  economically  revived  and 
viable  Europe,  each  constituent  nation  of 
which  has  committed  proportionately  less  of 
Its  natloiuil  wealth  to  defen.se  than  has  the 
United  States. 

Congress  will  have  several  opportunities 
during  the  balance  of  this  year  to  enact  leg- 
islation to  scale  down  our  military  presence 
In  Europe.  Appropriate  legislative  vehicles  in- 
clude the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Authorization,  and  the  De- 
fense Appropriation  bill.  Each  of  these  bills 
deals  with  aii  important  aspect  of  our  NATO 
commitment  and  could  be  used  10  help  bring 
about  the  vital  change  in  policy. 

Having  announced  our  intention  to  re- 
duce our  participation  in  NATO  ground 
forces,  we  should  consult  with  our  NATO 
allies  with  respect  to  the  precise  timUig  of 
the  reduction  and  the  means  for  implement- 
ing It.  Force  reductions  need  not  jeopardize 
the  unity  of  Western  Europe,  our  own  se- 
curity, or  the  security  of  the  NATO  nations— 
they  can,  in  fact,  enhance  them. 

The  goal  on  w^hlcii  we  should  concentrate 
Is  a  clear  one:  to  deter  aggression  or  the 
threat  of  aggression  without  luiwarranted  ex- 
pense of  national  resources.  This  goal  can  be  : 
achieved  through  a  two-step  process:  first,  a 
near-term  reduction  of  U.S.  forces  within  the 
present  NATO  structure,  accompanied  by  our 
renewed  nuclear  pledge  and  by  intensified 
redeployment  preparations;  secondly,  fur- 
ther reductions  made  possible  through  a 
more  tightly  integrated  alliance. 

We  should  undertake  the  first  program 
now.  The  second  is  a  longer  range  plan.  In 
both,  we  shall  be  addressing  the  security  of 
Western  Europe  in  light  of  what  United 
States  interests  require  and  what  would  be 
effective  for  our  allies. 

Each  arrangement  responds  to  the  Impor- 
tant changes  which  have  occurred  within  the 
context  of  N.^TOs  operations  and  purposes  in 
the  two  decades  since  its  birth,  and  each  ac- 
counts for  the  possible  mlUiary  contingen- 
cies involving  the  West  and  the  Soviet  bloc 
in  Europe,  namely; 

(1)  all-out  or  liinlted  thermonuclear  at- 
tack or  its  threat  by  the  Soviet  Union  agaln-it 
NATO  or  a  NATO  membar. 

(2)  all-out  or  probing  conventional  at- 
tack or  its  threat  by  the  Soviet  Union  against 
NATO  or  a  NATO  member. 

THE    COLD    WAR    AND    THE    BIRTH     OF     NATO 

On  April  4,  1949,  the  United  States  reacted 
to  what  it  then  perceived  as  a  growing.  In- 
deed an  imminent  threat  to  Western  Eu- 
rope by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Red  Army : 
we  joined  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization, declaring  along  with  our  NATO  al- 
lies that  "an  armed  attack  against  oiie  or 


more  of  them  in  Europe  or  North  Americ:i 
shall  be  considered  an  attack  agauist  them 

all." 

A  communist-engineered  coup  in  Czecho- 
.slovakia  m  1948  had  catalyzed  oiu-  NATO  role. 
We  were  also  much  aroused  by  the  unex- 
plained death  of  the  Czech  foreign  minister, 
Jan  Masaryk,  who  had  been  known  as  a  firm 
friend  of  the  West. 

The  real  intensity  of  our  frightened  reac- 
tion to  the  Czech  crisis  is  reflected  by  the 
wpr  scare  within  the  government  at  that 
time  and  by,  for  Instance,  a  CIA  Uitelligence 
estimate  sent  to  the  President  flve  days  after 
Masarvk's  death  to  reassure  the  President 
that  war  was  "not  probable  within  sixty 
da  vs." 

Not  all  of  our  government's  key  policy 
mnkers  were  completely  sanguine  about  the 
likely  consequences  of  our  new  European 
stance.  George  Kennan,  who  eventually  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  working  group 
which  negotiated  the  language  of  the  NATO 
pact,  was  the  most  sceptical  and  also  the 
most  prophetic.  He  has  recently  written  of 
his  unsuccessful  e'fforts  In  1948  to  persuade 
his  government  that  the  threat  facing  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe  was  and  would 
remain  primarily  political  and  economic: 
.  . .  their  best  bet  was  still  the  struggle  for 
eronomic  recovery  and  internal  political 
st.iblllty.  Intensive  rearmament  represented 
an  uneconomical  and  regrettable  diversion 
of  their  effort — a  diversion  that  not  only 
threatened  to  proceed  at  the  cost  of  eco- 
nomic recovery  but  also  encouraged  the  Im- 
pression that  war  was  Inevitable  and  thus 
distracted  attention  from  the  most  Impor- 
tant tasks. 

Twenty  years  later.  It  is  obvious  that  West- 
ern Exirope  Is  economically  robust,  even 
awesome.  Politically  It  Is  stable,  and  well 
along  the  road  toward  integration.  The  pri- 
mary threats  have  been  effectively  countered. 
Tlie  economic  and  political  revltallzation  of 
Europe  reinforces  the  criticism,  now  heard 
with  increasing  frequency,  that  tills  coun- 
try should  not,  and  need  not,  provide  a 
military  super-guarantee  for  Western  Eu- 
rope at  a  time  when  we  are  struggling  to  pro- 
vide a  barely  minimal  standard  of  living  for 
millions  of  poor  citizens  and,  indeed,  a  Just 
and  abundant  life  for  all  Americans. 

Tlie  most  recent  outward  signs  of  Congres- 
sional dissatisfaction  with  the  troop  levels  in 
Europe  were  the  May  19th  vote  hi  the  United 
Slates  Senate  on  the  Mansfield  amendment, 
which  sought  to  limit  to  150.000  the  U.S. 
troops  stationed  in  Europe  as  of  December 
31.  1971,  and  the  May  2eth  Report  of  the 
Hou.se  .\rmed  Services  Committee.  The  House 
Report  pointed  to  the  continuing  presence 
in  NATO  of  300.000  U.S.  troops,  stated  that 
'ree.vaminntion  of  the  level  of  that  contribu- 
tion m.iy  be  in  order."  and  concluded: 

Tlie  Committee  believe.s.  therefore,  that  a 
greater  share  of  the  burden  of  providing 
funds  and  personnel  for  NATO-committed 
forces  must  be  assumed  by  European  mem- 
bers of  the  alliance.  The  Committee  will  be 
prepared  to  e.»caiulne  NATO  defense  expendi- 
tures In  more  detail  in  the  future  if  pre.'icnt 
trends  continue. 

HISTOPY    OF    U.S.    TROOP    LEVK.I  S    T.N    f:T-ROPE 

Immediately  following  World  War  II.  dur- 
ing the  period  1946-1950.  United  Slates 
troop  strengtli  In  Europe  declined  from  3.5 
million  men  to  200.000.  Then.  Impellec.  by  the 
North  Korean  attack  on  June  2.5.  1P50.  Prc'^i- 
dent  TruiTinn  approved  and  the  Renn'e  au- 
thorized the  deployment  of  ftnir  additional 
divisions  in  Europe. 

T"rom  the  1055  level  of  405.000  American 
troops,  the  number  declintd  sllj;htl\-  until 
tlie  1961-1962  Berlin  crLsis.  nhen  it  reached 
a  pehk  of  434.000.  Today,  total  United  State.'^ 
troop  strength  in  Europe  .stands  at  300.000 
(See  Table  I). 

During  the  past  ten  years.  Soviet  dcploy- 
nient    in   Eiimpc  has   Increased  by   anprorii- 


mately  75.000,  the  additional  units  having 
been  introduced  in  connection  with  the  1969 
Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  (See  Table 
III. 

OUR    CURRENT    POLICY    DEFINED 

NATO'S  strategy  has  shifted  in  the  pa.st 
ten  years  from  reliance  on  conventional 
ground  forces  to  greater  emphasis  on  strate- 
gic and  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  and  back 
again  toward  the  current  stress  on  conven- 
tional capability. 

In  1967.  NATO  adopted  the  position  that, 
in  view  of  approaching  nuclear  parity  be- 
tween East  and  West,  total  nuclear  war  was 
no  longer  the  most  likely  form  of  conflict. 
A  new  strategy,  labelled  "flexible  response. ' 
was  designed  to  provide  NATO  members  with 
a  non-nuclear  "breathing  Lpace-'  in  the  event 
of  conventional  attack.  Its  puipose  was  the 
avoidance  of  what  had  become  known  as  the 
"red  or  dead"  choice  between  surrender  and 
immediate  resort  to  general  nuclear  war. 

In  his  most  recent  Foreign  Policy  Report, 
the  President  restated  the  basis  for  the  con- 
tinuing large  United  States  contribution  to 
NATO's  "flexible  response  "  strategy: 

No  token  presence  could  serve  our  purpose. 
Our  substantial  contributions  of  U.S.  forces — 
about  25  percent  of  NATO's  peace- 
time capabilities  In  Central  Europe— insures 
the  viability  of  the  .strategy  of  flex- 
ible response.  It  enables  us  to  foiuid  Alli- 
ance defense  on  .something  other  than  re- 
liance on  the  threat  of  strategic  nuclear 
war.  It  is  the  basis  of  our  Allies'  confidence 
in  us.  It  links  European  defense  to  a  com- 
mon rtrategy  and  to  the  nuclear  power  of 
the  United  States. 

Those  who  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this  pol- 
icy question  not  so  much  our  basic  commit- 
ment to  Europe  as  its  size  and  ap- 
parently open-ended  nature  at  a  time  when 
our  allies  are  making  limited  defense  ef- 
forts, and  our  needs  at  home  are  acute.  Gen- 
eral Andrew  Goodpaster.  the  Supreme  Allied 
Commander  in  Europe  (SACEUR),  has 
stated  that  the  conventional  forces  now  at 
his  disposal  are  the  minimum  feasible  to  em- 
ploy the  "flexible  response"  strategy  in  the 
event  of  non-nuclear  attack. 

ARGUMENTS  FOR  PRESENT  POI  ICV 

While  those  who  challenge  the  present 
policy  maintain  that  our  NATO  partners  can 
and  should  flll  the  breach,  others  believe 
that  even  if  Europe  might  one  day  be 
prompted  to  do  more  for  its  own  defen.se.  this 
can  only  occur  after  close  consultation  with- 
in NATO  over  some  unstated  period  of  time. 
They  argue  tliat  any  "unilateral"  determina- 
tion on  our  part  would  be  unwise  and  dan- 
gerous. Thus  on  December  3.  1970.  President 
Nixon  told  NATO  that  the  U.S.  would  not 
reduce  its  troop  levels  In  Europe  "unless 
there  is  reciprocal  action  from  our  adver- 
saries." 

1.  ■  U.S.  forces  in  Europe  protect  buxic  Avier- 
kan  i^ecnrity  interests  tlicre  and  in  the 
.Middle  East.- 

Some  believe  a  major  reduction  in  United 
States  forces  would  threaten  cttrreut  Euro- 
pean economic  stability,  brought  about  in 
large  part  by  the  American  military  presence 
in  Europe  over  the  past  22  years.  They  argue 
that  substantial  forces,  including  the  Sixth 
Fleet,  are  needed  in  Europe  to  coiuiter  tlie 
growing  Soviet  threat  in  the  Middle  East. 

2.  "Nfiic  i.s  the  iror.sf  po.^sib/r  time  io  begin 

iinnateral  troop  rediirtion.1." 
Ill  recent  weeks  the  Soviet  leadership  have 
expressed  a  willingness  to  dt.scu.ss  mutual 
force  reductions.  Some  argue  that  these  over- 
tures, which  they  believe  to  be  sincere,  to- 
gether will!  the  current  Berlin  Talks  and  the 
f=ALT  negotiations,  would  be  sex-iously  uu- 
derniiiied  if  we  were  tinilaterally  to  withdraw 
our  troops  without  obtaining  substantial 
concessions  from  the  Russians  in  return.  Our 
best  hope,  they  contend,  is  to  negotiate  with 
the  Ru-.-ians  from  a  "position  of  strength." 
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3.  "Our  allies  are  carrying  an  increasing  share 

of  the  burdens  of  their  otcn  defense.'' 
This  argument  goes  as  follows:  There  are 
approximately  300,000  United  States  troops 
In  Europe.  Other  NATO  countries  collectively 
have  more  than  2.000,000  troops.  The  United 
States  has  recently  persuaded  its  allies  to 
undertake  a  $1  billion  multilateral  European 
Defense  Improvement  Program  in  addition 
to  their  normal  defense  expenditures.  The 
annual  United  States  budget  cost  associated 
with  the  deployment  of  our  forces  in  Europe 
is  $3  billion.  The  yearly  cost  to  our  allies  of 
their  men  under  arms  Is  $24  billion. 

Those  who  are  reassured  by  these  figures 
maintain  that  a  United  States  troop  decrease 
woxild  not  prompt  the  NATO  nations  to  un- 
dertake a  larger  share  of  their  own  defense. 

4.  "Our  NATO  commitments  contribute  only 
modestly  to  our  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lem." 

The  gross  balance  of  payments  cost  of  mili- 
tary expenditures  in  Europe  for  1970  was 
estimated  at  $1.8  billion,  while  the  total 
balance  of  payments  deficit  from  all  sources 
was  $10  billion.  $1.1  billion  of  the  total  oat- 
flow  Is  Incurred  in  Germany.  Since  1962  the 
Germans  have  partially  offset  these  deficits 
through  payments  to  the  U.S.  of  $6.5  blUlon. 
while  other  NATO  allies  made  purchases  of 
almost  $4  billion  dvirlng  the  same  period. 
Further  offset  agreements  with  the  Germans 
are  possible  in  Fiscal  Year  1972. 

5.  "Unilateral  reductions  vould  divide  our 
allies  at  a  ttme  when  efforts  are  being  made 
to  encourage  closer  economic  and  political 
bonds." 

Europe  at  the  moment  Is  In  the  process  of 
expanding  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity from  6  to  10  members  with  the  fiUl 
support  of  the  United  States.  But  there  Is 
nothing  Inevitable  about  this  process,  and 
some  believe  that  a  United  States  troop 
"shield"  in  Europe,  together  with  our  nuclear 
"sword"  have  provided  a  necessary  shelter 
behind  which  the  moves  toward  Integration 
could  mature.  They  feel  that  to  reduce  Amer- 
ican troop  strength  at  this  time  could  under- 
cut current  moves  toward  European  economic 
and  political  integration.  ^ 

FALLACY  OF  THE  CONVENTIONAL  ARGUMENTS 

Essentially  then  the  defenders  of  the 
Status  quo  assert  that  until  there  are  funda- 
mental changes  in  the  European  security 
scene  or  In  our  assessment  of  our  security 
Interests  and  perils,  the  time  will  not  be 
right  for  a  substantial  and  unilateral  troop 
reduction. 

Yet  there  remains  much  evidence  to  show 
that  whatever  the  realities  upon  which  NATO 
was  founded,  these  have  already  changed. 
The  two  major  phases  and  occasions  for  this 
change  are  widely  known:  communism  has 
fractional Ized,  and  the  United  States  has 
both  lost  Us  nuclear  exclusivity  and  discov- 
ered that  other  nations  may  successfully 
differ  with  us  as  to  what  constitutes  an  ap- 
propriate form  of  government. 

We  have  also  suffered  an  Internal  com- 
bustion of  long  unfulfilled  domestic  and 
foreign  economic  and  social  needs.  Any  ran- 
dom comparison  of  the  relative  dimensions 
of  our  military  and  social  commitments  will 
yield  Indicating  results.  Two  examples: 

1.  To  aid  India,  the  only  stable  parliamen- 
tary democracy  In  Asia,  a  key  to  our  hopes 
for  peaceful  development  in  the  Eastern 
hemisphere;  a  country  where  15  of  every  100 
children  born  do  not  survive  their  first  year — 
the  United  States  will  spend  $400  million 
this  year. 

To  maintain  United  States  troops  and  facil- 
ities In  Europe,  with  emphasis  on  allocations 
In  West  Germany  and  other  highly  Indus- 
trialized nations,  the  United  States  will  spend 
$3.2  billion  this  year. 

2.  In  our  own  country  during  this  fiscal 
year,  the  government  Intends  to  spend  $32 
billion  on  education,  $14  billion  on  health, 
$5  billion  on  urban  renewal. 


To  maintain  United  States  general  purpose 
and  support  forces  In  NATO  and  NATO- 
related  forces  outside  Europe  for  use  In  a 
European  emergency  we  ^end  approximately 
$12  billion  annually. 

It  Is  against  this  background  that  we  must 
consider  again  what  are  our  "most  important 
tasks,"  and  this  time  determine  to  accom- 
plish them. 

FORCE    REDUCTION    WITHIN   THE   PRESENT   NATO 
FRAMEWORK 

Whenever  troop  reductions  are  proposed, 
one  fully  expects  to  see  hauled  into  battle 
the  familiar  warhorses  of  the  military  estab- 
lishment: "the  present  troops  In  NATO  are 
Insxifflclent";  "the  allies  will  panic  and  go 
neutral";  "Germany  will  slide  toward  a  new 
version  of  the  Nazi-Soviet  Nonaggresslon 
Pact." 

In  fact,  what  the  manpower  figures  show 
Is  that  the  present  conventional  force  align- 
ments of  Western  and  Eastern  European  na- 
tions are  either  in  numerical  balance,  or, 
according  to  certain  experts,  substantially 
favor  the  West. 

The  British  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies, 
which  Is  probably  the  most  objective  and 
authoritative  observer  of  International  mili- 
tary deployment,  has  reported  that  the  troops 
In  West  Germany,  including  the  United 
States  ccmponent,  total  627,000.  Soviet  and 
Eastern  European  troops  facing  them  in 
East  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia  total 
565,000. 

Those  who  favor  maintaining  or  even  in- 
creasing our  NATO  troops  like  to  portray  the 
Alliance  as  being  ominously  outmanned  by 
the  Warsaw  Pact.  This  Is  a  familiar  approach, 
but  also  a  curious  one,  since  if  NATO  is  real- 
ly so  disadvantaged  in  conventional  forces, 
why  should  the  United  States  retain  any  but 
token  troops  in  Europe? 

It  is  true  that  the  Pact  figures  are  greatly 
increased  If  we  Include  the  60  Soviet  divl- 
.sions  which  are  stationed,  according  to  the 
Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  in  European 
USSR,  west  of  the  Urals  and  north  of  the 
Caucasus.  But  a  policy  based  on  inclusion  of 
those  divisions  is  not  coincident  with  a  policy 
related  to  defense  against  limited  attack. 
Massive  reinforcement  operations  would  be 
required  In  the  former  instance.  Let  us  first, 
then,  consider  the  possibilities  for  limited, 
probing  conventional  attacks. 

Even  If  U.S.  troop  levels  were  reduced  sub- 
stantially, the  remaining  NATO  forces  in 
West  Germany  could  thwart  a  purely  con- 
ventional attack  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  allies,  short  of  a  massive  invasion  on  the 
scale  of  World  War  II.  NATO,  after  all  is  a 
defensive  alliance.  It  is  an  accepted  rule  of 
conventional  warfare  that  the  enemy  needs 
at  least  a  two  to  one  advantage  in  forces  to 
mount  a  successful  offensive.  The  Soviet  Un- 
ion enjoys  no  such  advantage  by  any  reputa- 
ble estimate. 

It  Is  misleading  in  any  event  to  compare 
opposing  forces  without  considering  such 
important  variables  as  troop  morale,  logistic 
support,  and  the  quality  of  armaments. 

We  are  considering  the  capability  of  West- 
ern Europe  to  resist  a  conventional  attack, 
which  It  would  defend  on  Its  own  familiar 
groiuid,  a  key  advantage.  Also,  as  events  in 
Poland.  Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia  have 
shown,  the  Soviets  could  not  rely  confidently 
on  the  contribution  of  their  Eastern  Euro- 
pean contingents. 

Warsaw  Pact  forces  do  not  match  NATO's 
qualitative  strengths.  This  was  forcefully 
pointed  out  In  a  recent  analysis  In  the  re- 
spected journal  Foreign  Affairs,  by  Alain  C. 
Enthoven,  a  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Systems  Analysis,  and  K.  Wayne 
Smith,  of  the  RAND  Corporation  and  for- 
merly Assistant  Professor  at  West  Point. 
"NATO's  forces  are  superior  to  Warsaw  Pact 
forces,  they  conclude,  both  qualitatively  and 
quantitatively  in  svich  important  areas  as 
logistic  support,  ammunition,  weapons,  ve- 


hicles, artillery  and  engineers."  They  also 
state  that: 

NATO  aircraft  are  far  better  qualitatively 
by  almost  every  measure  of  relative  capabil- 
ity and  far  better  suited  for  conventional 
operations  than  Pact  aircraft.  This  advantage 
in  tactical  air  power  adds  to  the  confidence 
that  NATO's  land  forces  could  not  be  readily 
overwhelmed   in   a  conventional   attack. 

As  for  the  possibility  of  a  more  massive  at- 
tack, the  Soviet  Union  could  Increase  Its 
own  forces  to  840,000  and  could  expand  this 
to  1,290,000  with  reinforcements  from  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia  and  East  Germany. 

These  mobilization  advantages  enjoyed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  are  well-knovm  and  Im- 
portant. But  do  they  make  the  case  for  our 
keeping  300.000  troops  at  their  posts  in  West- 
ern Europe?  No,  for  two  reasons.  First,  as 
Enthoven  clearly  demonstrates.  Pact  advan- 
tages in  terms  of  overall  strength  are  not 
large  enough  to  constitute  a  decisive  force 
ratio.  He  stresses  two  facts  in  that  contest: 
"1)  worldwide,  the  NATO  countries  have  30 
percent  more  men  under  arms  (and  even 
slightly  more  men  In  land  forces)  than  the 
Warsaw  Pact,  excluding  U.S.  increases  for 
Viet  Nam;  and  2)  NATO  consistenty  has  a 
larger  defense  bxidget  than  the  Pact — 50 
percent  greater  in  1968  for  example — meas- 
uring both  In  terms  of  U.S.  price  and  ex- 
cluding U.S.  expenditures  for  Viet  Nam." 

A  second  factor  in  the  weight  to  be  ac- 
corded the  Soviet  reinforcement  ability  Is 
that  these  reinforcement  operations  are,  In 
the  term  u.sed  by  a  NATO  publication,  "ele- 
phantine." A  decision  to  attack  massively  Is 
not  made  in  tranquil  times.  Political  ten- 
sions, diplomatic  signals  precede  it.  There 
are  Invariably  strategic  warnings;  submarine 
contacts  near  NATO  missile  launch  areas, 
cancelled  enemy  troop  leaves,  ponderous 
shifting  of  armored  divisions  Into  forward 
areas. 

This  type  of  operation  would  become  ap- 
parent to  the  allies  well  enough  in  advance 
for  them  to  mobilize  their  own  reserves. 
NATO  has  established  and  maintains  large 
supply  depots  in  Exirope,  such  as  the  one  at 
Kaiserslautern  in  Germany,  to  make  pos- 
sible the  quick  transfer  of  whole  divisions 
from  the  United  States.  The  transfers  are 
frequently  rehearsed,  and  a  United  States 
declaration  of  intention  to  withdraw  troops 
from  Europe  might  make  the  rehearsals  even 
more  determined  and  impressive  to  prospec- 
tive enemies  than  in  the  past. 

The  Czech  invasion  gives  us  a  classic  and 
quite  embarrassing  example  of  warning  time. 
In  that  case,  the  Western  press  reported  War- 
saw Pact  Manexivers  of  unusual  size  and 
sophistication  months  before  the  invasion. 
One  day  after  the  attack,  the  allies  consulted 
each  other.  The  failure  of  NATO  to  act  de- 
cisively In  a  crisis  underscores  a  fact  rele- 
vant to  NATO's  present  needs:  given  a  basic 
troop  force,  the  success  of  an  action  Is  less 
a  matter  of  quantity  of  troops  than  of  tim- 
ing, determination  and  teamwork. 

We  should  also  remember  that  the  neces- 
sity for  a  potentally  explosive  mobilization 
would  Itself  be  a  powerful  deterrent  to  mas- 
sive invasion. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  nuclear 
deterrence,  a  reduction  of  United  States 
troops  should  be  accompanied  by  a  reaf- 
firmation of  our  nuclear  pledge.  NATO  would 
continue  to  meet  any  nuclear  threat  with  its 
own  presently  awesome  deterrent,  which  In- 
cludes the  Polaris  missile  system  and  7000 
nuclear  warheads.  Our  own  pledged  nuclear 
shield  Is  independently  staggering.  The  ap- 
proximate total  of  deliverable  United  States 
Individual  warheads  is  7500,  according  to  the 
Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  report.  The 
Military  Balance,  1970-1971.  For  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  estimated  total  is  5662.  Approxi- 
mately 2000  of  the  Soviet  warheads  are  as- 
sociated with  vehicles  having  the  range  to 
strike  at  the  continental  United  States.  Ap- 
proximately 6000  of  the  American  warheads 
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are  fitted  to  vehicles  capable  of  reaching  So- 
viet territory. 

Do  we  really  need  300.000  troops  to  make 
all  this  megatonnage  believable?  The  cred- 
ibility of  the  NATO  nuclear  deterrent,  to 
the  extent  that  It  depends  at  all  upon  the 
continued  presence  of  American  manpower, 
does  so  only  symbolically.  The  stationing  of  a 
certain  number  of  United  States  troops  in 
Europe  reassures  some  that  we  have  a  stake 
in  European  security.  But  it  would  seem  cer- 
tain that  it  the  survival  of  Europe  In  a  nu- 
clear crisis  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  surely 
therefore  our  own  survival  as  well,  could  not 
by  itself  move  the  United  States  to  action, 
then  the  presence  of  American  troops  In 
Europe  would  not  make  the  difference.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  some  American  force  Is 
required  as  a  hostage  to  nuclear  bargaining, 
50,000  or  even  10,000  American  lives  ought  to 
serve  that  purpose  satisfactorily. 

We  have  been  talking  so  far  about  contin- 
gency requirements  as  though  the  present 
U.S.  forces  In  NATO  operate  at  top  eificlency, 
with  no  manpower  sqviandered.  That  is  a 
highly  vulnerable  assumption.  A  recent  series 
of  articles  by  a  former  lieutenant  colonel  In 
the  United  States  Army  analyzing  the  orga- 
nization of  America's  1.4  million-man  stand- 
ing army  demonstrates  that  a  very  substan- 
tial fraction  of  the  $12  billion  allocated  for 
American  troops  oriented  to  the  defense  of 
Europe  finances  an  extraordinary  large  over- 
heard of  noncombatant,  administrative, 
supervisory  and  support  personnel.  The  au- 
thor, Edward  L.  King,  who  has  served  with  the 
Office  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  concludes 
that  no  more  than  7500  of  the  16,350  troops 
'^  in  an  Army  division  are  actual  combat  troops 
w^ho  might  be  called  upon  to  fire  on  the  en- 
emy. Each  division  also  requires  another 
32,700  soldiers  In  sustaining  roles.  Thus,  of 
the  49,050  soldiers  required  to  populate  and 
field  a  United  States  Army  division,  less  than 
25  percent  could  engage  in  combat.  Interna- 
tional political  and  strategic  considerations 
aside,  the  management  of  the  United  States 
army  in  Europe  should  be  much  improved. 
Some  have  conceded  the  virgency  of  the 
need  to  reduce  American  troop  levels  in 
Europe,  but  assert  that  we  ought  not  to  act 
unilaterally,  without  a  mutual  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  History  certainly  does 
not  Justify  inaction  based  on  expectations 
that  we  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  suddenly 
be  willing  to  negotiate  smoothly  and  quickly 
questions  which  have  been  stalemated  for 
years. 

There  is  a  further  reason  why  in  1971  the 
call  to  "persist"  in  Europe  so  that  we  may 
"negotiate  from  strength"  rings  hollow.  Ad- 
vocates of  that  stance  try  to  persuade  us 
that  we  should  not  act  when  we  might  be 
able  to  use  our  troops  to  s.trlke  a  bargain 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  But  to  project  every 
Issue  of  United  States  foreign  or  even  do- 
mestic policy  as  primarily  another  element 
of  international  game  theory  has  been  the 
distracting,  bedeviling,  and  futile  tempta- 
tion of  our  cold  war  history.  Our  point  in 
urging  a  stand-down  is  precisely  that  we  can 
no  longer  afford  this  game. 

As  we  should  know  from  experience  with 
our  military  policy  In  Southeast  Asia,  there 
are  almost  as  marw  rationalizations  for  the 
maintenance  of  American  troops  in  Europe 
as  there  are  parties  to  the  status  quo:  now  as 
a  hostage  for  our  nuclear  deterrent,  now  as  a 
psychologically  stabilizing  "presence"  In  the 
alliance,  now  as  one  more  blue  chip  in  the 
bargaining  of  the  superpowers.  There  Is  every 
rationale.  It  seems,  but  the  essential,  rele- 
vant one,  that  Europe  could  not  defend  it- 
self but  for  the  presence  of  300,000  American 
troops.  We  believe  it  could.  At  present  there 
is  a  compelling  Incentive  for  Europe  to  abdi- 
cate Its  defense  responsibilities  to  the  United 
States.  Our  nation  provides  and  guarantees 
that  incentive.  The  precedents  of  other  such 


incentives  to  abandon  responsibility  should 
be  highly  instructive :  they  have  often,  if  not 
invariably,  become  self-fulfilling  prophecies. 
To  summarize:  NATO  forces  Including  a 
much  smaller  United  States  component  and 
b.acked  by  our  valuable  nuclear  pledge  will 
remain  adequate  for  any  conventional  attack 
short  of  all-out  attack.  A  massive  invasion 
would  compel  the  mounting  of  a  reinforced 
army  whose  mobilization  would  give  ample 
alert  to  the  West. 

FORCE    REDUCTIONS   WITHIN   A    MORE   FVLLV 
INTEGRATED    ALLIANCE 

In  considering  longer  range  approaches  to 
the  problems  on  European  security,  we  need 
to  recall  NATO's  cold  war  origins,  how  the 
alliance  arose  to  confront  the  perceived  Im- 
plications of  Stalin's  domestic  politcies,  and 
the  tjTannies  he  Imposed  in  Eastern  Europe. 

The  respects  in  which  the  circumstances  of 
Its  birth  have  enthralled  NATO  to  Its  insti- 
tutional detriment  and  the  detriment  of  its 
member  nations  are  di.scussed  at  length  in 
The  Atlantic  Fantasy:  The  U.S..  NATO,  and 
Europe,  a  recent  study  by  David  P.  Calleo, 
Director  of  European  Studies  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  School  of  Advanced  In- 
ternational Studies.  Profe&sor  Calleo  describes 
America's  and  NATO's  response  to  the  Soviet 
threat  as  initially  sound,  but,  he  says,  the 
"prudent  policy  of  containment  gradually 
was  translated  Into  a  new  world  order.  The 
soaring  rhetoric  of  the  Truman  Doctrine 
committed  the  United  States  all  around  the 
world  to  support  free  people  who  are  resisting 
attempted  subjection  of  armed  minorities  or 
by  outside  pressures."  Those  who  suggest 
the  imperative  for  changes  In  NATO,  Calleo 
shows,  must  confront  the  inertia  of  this  his- 
tory: "Nothing.  It  seems,  paralyzes  the  imag- 
ination so  much  as  an  old  and  decaying  suc- 
cess." 

It  Is  necessary  for  the  United  States  to 
reduce  Its  military  presence  In  Europe,  but 
for  us  to  do  only  that  Is  not  enough. 

To  make  NATO  a  more  coherent  and  credi- 
ble deterrent,  we  must  begin  to  relocate  the 
responsibility  for  European  defense  within 
the  nations  whose  security  is  directly  at 
stake.  We  must  find  ways  to  make  the  NATO 
membership  less  dependent  on  the  United 
States  and  more  meaningfully  Interdepend- 
ent. The  Impetus  of  American  troops  reduc- 
tion will  help,  but  our  political  and  diplo- 
matic leadership  will  also  be  required. 

The  NATO  treaty  stresses  consultation  and 
interdependence,  but  in  fact  NATO  has  al- 
ways been  almost  completely  dominated  by 
the  United  States: 

(a)  Two  of  the  three  principal  NATO  com- 
mands have  always  been  held  by  an  Ameri- 
can; the  third  is  British. 

(b)  Eleven  of  the  thirteen  subordinate 
commands  have  always  been  held  by  the 
United  States  and  Britain. 

(c)  Seven  United  States  officers  in  Europe 
hold  four-star  NATO  Jobs;  no  other  country 
holds  more  than  two. 

General  Andre  Beaufre,  who  brought  the 
nominal  Influence  of  France  to  bear  on 
NATO's  Military  Standing  Group,  has  de- 
scribed the  Group  as  "a  system  of  wheels 
without  power  revoUing  almost  endlessly 
around  questions  of  routine." 

Anyone  could  predict  the  result  of  this  ar- 
rangement: our  NATO  allies  do  not  credit 
our  insistence  on  burden-sharing.  They  fail 
to  keep  their  force  contributions  at  full 
strength  and  readiness. 

Compared  with  its  NATO  allies,  the  United 
States  has  nearly  twice  as  large  a  percentage 
of  Its  population  In  the  armed  forces.  The 
United  States  spends  more  than  twice  the 
percentage  of  Its  gross  national  product  on 
defense  than  most  of  the  other  NATO  na- 
tions: more  than  three  times  the  percentage 
of  Canada;  more  than  twice  that  of  West 
Germany,  Belgium  and  Denmark;   one-and- 


a-half  times  that  of  Britain  and  Greece  (See 
Table  HI  I. 

Suppose  our  own  defense  and  spending 
efforts  were  scaled  to  a  level  more  nearly 
comparable  to  that  of  our  allies;  and  sup- 
pose theirs  were  Increased  to  more  closely 
parallel  ovir  own.  Enthoven  and  Smith  made 
these  calculations,  and  they  found  that  we 
would  reduce  our  annual  defense  spending 
by  more  than  $25  billion,  and  could  de- 
mobilize more  than  a  million  troops.  They 
did  not  eudor.se  such  a  reduction,  but  the 
comparison  is  Instructive  as  to  what  our 
allies  are  doing  in  the  Interests  of  their  own 
security.  Conversely,  Enthoven  calculated, 
the  Germans  alone  "could  replace  half  of  our 
divisions  m  Europe  and  half  of  our  air  wings 
besides,  and  still  keep  expenditures  vinder  6 
percent  of  their  GNP,  less  than  the  per- 
centage they  were  spending  in  1963,  and  still 
less  than  the  percentage  we  are  spending 
now." 

Even  in  these  xmequal  circumstances,  the 
allies  express  doubts  about  how  the  United 
States  might  react  to  a  nuclear  crisis  in  this 
pre.sent  era  of  approximate  Soviet-American 
parity.  They  wonder  whether  we  would  ac- 
tually p\it  our  national  existence  on  the  line 
for  their  security. 

We  should  scarcely  be  sxirprlsed  at  their 
misgivings.  We  have  known  In  Southeast 
Asia  many  of  the  same  difficulties  with  allies 
whose  confidence  has  been  undermined  by 
economic  and  military  dependence  on  us. 
In  Europe,  as  long  as  NATO  countries,  par- 
ticularly Germany,  have  to  mount  large  off- 
set costs  for  United  States  troops,  they  will 
not  pool  the  necessary  resources  to  manufac- 
ture their  own  deterrent. 

To  strengthen  NATO,  Germany  and  Brit- 
ain nmst  share  more  equitably  In  Its  strategy 
and  decision-making.  This  may  be  effected 
under  circumstances  in  which  Germany 
would  continue  to  have  no  nuclear  weapons 
on  its  territory,  and  the  United  States  would 
continue  to  maintain  custody  of  the  nuclear 
explosives  stockpiled  in  Western  Europe. 

A  NATO  conference  on  Joint  deterrence 
should  be  held  as  soon  as  possible  to  work 
out  political  arrangements  which  would  de- 
velop the  roles  of  Germany  and  Britain  Ui 
the  alliance.  We  should  attempt  to  bring 
France  into  a  closer  relation  with  this  more 
Integrated  alliance.  The  United  States 
should,  for  example,  take  the  Initiative  in 
preparing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Euro- 
pean Supreme  Commander. 

Would  we  by  these  measures  be  risking  an 
Involvement  not  In  our  Interests  and 
Initiated  by  events  we  could  not  Influence? 
In  fact,  this  Is  a  risk  we  have  been  facing  In 
our  complex  of  commitments  In  Asia  and  the 
Middle  East  since  World  War  II.  We  believe 
the  risk  would  not  be  measurably  increased. 
Often  we  have  been  mistaken  in  thinking  we 
could  direct  events  In  those  areas.  At  least  In 
We.-,tern  Europe,  where  we  have  the  longest 
standing  cultural  and  historical  ties,  with 
allies  who  have  stable  governments  and  who 
do  not  pretend  to  empire,  we  ought  to  be 
most  prepared  to  forgo  the  illusions  of 
hegemony. 

A  more  integrated  European  nuclear  de- 
fense would  encourage  further  steps  toward 
European  unity  to  a  greater  and  more  re- 
liable extent  tlian  the  present  American  eco- 
nomic and  strategic  umbrella  ever  can.  and 
It  would  do  this  because  It  woxild  be  based 
on  shared  responsibilities. 

Tlie  question  at  issue  with  regard  to  troop 
reductions  is  not  whether  we  need  to  deploy 
American  troops  to  keep  our  European  al- 
lies calm  and  loyal.  Rather,  the  question  ts 
whether — in  view  of  our  limited  resources — 
the  evidence  of  our  critical  domestic  needs 
outweighs  the  evidence  for  continuing  to  de- 
ploy a  huge  American  garrison  in  an  eco- 
nomically revived  Evuwpe.  We  believe  it  does. 
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TABLE  l.-U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  PERSONNEL  IN  EUCOM  GEOGRAPHICAL  AREA,  END  OF  CALENDAR  YEAR  (DEFENSE  BRIEF) 

[Nearest  thousand,  approximate] 


Dependents  of 

Dependents  of 

U.S.  military 

1 

U.S.  military 

Civilian  em 

ployees 

and  of  civilian 

Civilian  em 

ployees 

and  of  civilian 

(appropriated  funds) 

employees 

(appropriated 

funds) 

(appropriated  funds) 

employees 

(appropriated 

funds) 

U.S.  military 

United  States 

Foreign 

U.S.  military 

United  States 

Foreign 

End- 

1960 

379 

12 

123 

335 

1950 

145 

0) 

(') 

(') 

1961..... 

417 

12 

122 

341 

1951 

346 

(') 

(>) 

(') 

1962 

416 

12 

174 

352 

19H 

405 

0) 

(') 

0) 

1963 

380 

12 

117 

323 

19S3 

427 

9 

144 

1^2^ 

1964 

374 

12 

99 

310 

1954 

404 

10 

169 

1965  

363 

13 

94 

326 

WS$ 

405 

11 

161 

222 

1966  

366 

14 

'9? 

264 

19SS 

398 

12 

149 

281 

1967 

337 

14 

M 

264 

1957 

393 

11 

146 

&l 

1968 

316 

14 

8? 

245 

195« 

380 

11 

129 

1969 

300 

IS 

70 

225 

1959 

380 

11 

122 

300 

>  No  data. 


NOTES 
Includes  tiolh  EUCOM  and  non-EUCOM  personnel  and  dependents. 

TABLE  ll.-CONVENTIONAL  FORCES  IN  EUROPE:  NATO  AND  THE  WARSAW  PACT' 


End  of  year  Figures  unavailable  for  civilian  employees  and  dependents  for  1953  and  1957  59; 
June  or  September  figures  used  instead. 

Large  1966  drop  of  dependents  caused  by:  (I)  extraordinary  military  personnel  turnover  and 
(2)  revised  accounting  procedures. 


(teuntry 

Total  Regular 
Armed  Forces 

Army 

Army  forces 

on  central 

front ' 

Total  trained 

Reserves  and 

paramilitary 

forces 

Country 

Total  Regular 
Armed  Forces 

Army 

Army  forces 

on  central 

front  3 

Total  trained 

Reserves  and 

paramilitary 

forces 

NATO  COUNTRIES' 

466.000 
506.000 
390,000 

326. 000 

328,000 

190,000 

295,000 

150,000 

118.000 

390, 000 

80.000 

70.000 

35,350 

27, 000 

550 

326. 000 

« 34. 000 

53. 500 

None 

None 

None 

None 

80.000 

70.000 

3.100 

27, ceo 

550 

681.500 

505,000 

270.000 

706.000 

515.000 

223,rj00 

610.000 

193.000 

37.800 

22.900 

90.000 

350 

United  States 

.       3,161,000 
.       6,082,525 

242,000 
168, 000 
181,000 
149,000 
129,000 
101,500 

970, 500 
.        3,305,000 

1,363.000 
3,372,900 

195,000 
150,000 
165,000 
130,000 
92,000 
90,000 

822,000 
2,000,000 

•  200,000 
794, 150 

195,000 
150,000 
None 
None 
92,000 
90,000 

527,000 
•400,000 

1,023,500 
4,878,050 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany. . 

France 

Britain 

Total. 

THE  WARSAW  PACT 
COUNTRIES 

Poland 

Czechoslovakia 

Rumania 

Italy "..... 

Portugal... 

Greece  

413,000 
185,500 
159,000 

495,000 

Turkey 

Netherlands    

447,500 
121.250 
94.900 

535,000 
300,000 
167  000 

Belgium       ........        ..  . 

Bulgaria. 

German  Democratic  Republic... 
Hungary 

Total. 

U.S.S.R 

Total 

Canada 

93.325 
44, 500 

273,500 
160,000 

1,930,500 
2, 330, 000 

Luxembourg 

550 

Total 

..        2,921,525 

2,009,900 
1 

594.150 

3,854.550 

.       4,275.500 

2,822,000 

927,000 

4,260,500 

>  Unless  otherwise  noted,  this  information  was  drawn  from  the  military  balance  1970  71,  pre- 
pared and  published  by  the  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  London.  1970. 

>  These  include  the  total  forces  of  the  NATO  countries,  on  the  assumption  that  an  attack  upon 
them  would  invoke  a  response  from  all  forces  and  not  merely  from  those  assigned  formally  to 
NATO.  Likewise  for  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

>  The  central  front  is  taken  lo  Include  West  Germany.  Denmark,  and  the  Benelux  countries  on 
the  NATO  side,  and  East  Germany.  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Hungary  on  the  pact  side. 

'  The  military  balance  1970  71  indicates  that  France  has  two  mechanized  divisions  in  Germany 
plus  2,000  men  In  West  Berlin.  According  to  the  military  attach^  at  the  French  Embsssv  in  Wash- 
ington, a  French  mechanized  division  normally  includes  16,000  men,  which  suggests  that  France 
may  have  a  total  of  34.000  men  stationed  in  Germany. 


:  There  are  an  additional  100,000  American  military  personnel  in  Western  Europe  and  related 
areas.  U.S.  Defense  Department,  Directorate  of  Information.  Telephone  conversation.  Mar.  31, 1971. 

'  Military  Spending  Committee  of  Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law.  Report  on 
military  spending,  July  9,  1970.  Table  I,  sec.  9,  pp.  4-5.  According  to  this  source,  there  are  an 
additional  45O.0G0  Soviet  troops  in  European  U.S.S.R.  Figures  contained  in  the  military  balance 
1970  71  suggest  that  there  are  fewer  than  300,000  Soviet  Army  forces  (14  tank  and  1/  infantry 
divisions)  deployed  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  Other  current  sources  indicate,  however,  that 
there  may  be  as  many  as  520,000  Soviet  "troops"  stationed  in  Eastern  Europe,  but  these  figures 
probably  include  support  and  air  force  personnel.  See  Newsweek,  May  31,  1971,  p.  5,  and  the 
National  Obseivcr,  May  24,  1971,  p.  4. 


TABLE  lll.-MILITARY  BUDGET  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  GNP 
FOR  EACH  OF  THE  NATO  NATIONS-DEFENSE  EXPENDI- 
TURES-NATO COUNTRIES 


Country 


Military  budget 


Percent 
of  GNP 


Belgium J721.538.0OO  3. 

Canada 1,676.000.000  2. 

Denmark 365,187,000  2. 

France     4.899,000,000  3. 

Western  Germany 5,990.928.000  3. 

Greece 471,000.000  5. 

Iceland None 

Italy         2,650,841.600  3.0 

Luxembouri 8.592.000  1.0 

Netherlands 1,113.304,000  3.6 

Norway 369,400,000  3.7 

Portugal 367,117,000  6.5 

Turkey                429.992.363  3.8 

United  Kingdom 5,471,959,200  5.0 


Note:  U.S.  Defense  expenditures  are  estimated  at  7.4  percent 
of  GNP  in  fiscal  year  1971  and  6.8  percent  in  fiscal  year  1972. 


THE   CASE   FOR    OVERSEAS   TROOP 
REDUCTIONS— II 

(Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
justification  for  the  resolution  I  shall 
offer   at   the   June   Democratic   Caucus 


calling  for  reductions  in  U.S.  overseas 
troop  levels,  I  would  like  to  submit  for 
the  "Record  a  list  of  pertinent  questions 
I  have  developed  which  deal  specifically 
with  the  rationale  for  our  servicemen  in 
a  large  number  of  other  countries. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
these  are  not  rhetorical  questions;  in- 
stead, they  go  right  to  the  heart  of  the 
question  of  why  this  Nation  must  main- 
tain over  a  half-million  military  per- 
sonnel and  families  in  foreign  nations. 

The  questions  follow : 
The  Case  for   Overseas  Troop  Reductions 

SOtJTH    KOREA 

Why  is  It  necessary  for  the  United  States 
to  maintain  38.000  military  personnel  (In- 
cluding one  division  of  13,000  U.S.  soldiers) 
stationed  In  South  Korea  20  years  after  the 
war  there  ended? 

WESTERN    EUROPE 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  maintain  319,000 
U.S.  military  personnel  In  Western  Europe, 
when  prior  to  the  Berlin  Crisis  of  1962  there 
were  only  311,000  military  personnel  there? 

THAILAND 

What  U.S.  national  defense  commitment 
requires  the  presence  of  43,000  U.S.  military 
personnel  stationed  in  Thailand  after  U.S. 
military  forces  have  been  withdrawn  from 
South  Vietnam? 


RTUKYUS    ISLAND 

Since  the  Nixon  Doctrine  rules  out  the 
future  use  of  U.S.  ground  forces  in  combat 
In  Asia,  why  is  it  necessary  to  continue  to 
maintain  42.000  U.S.  military  personnel  (in- 
cluding most  of  marine  division)  stationed 
In  the  Ryukyus  Islands? 

TAIWAN 

At  a  time  when  the  U.S.  is  establishing 
a  mission  In  Peking,  why  does  It  continue 
to  be  necessary  to  station  9,000  U.S.  military 
personnel  In  Taiwan? 

JAPAN 

What  Is  the  purpose  of  the  forward  deploy- 
ment of  nearly  20.000  U.S.  military  person- 
nel (Including  nearly  10,000  round  troops) 
in  Japan?  What  treaty  article  reqvitres  this 
U.S.  commitment? 

ITALY 

Why  is  It  necessary  to  continue  to  station 
10,000  U.S.  military  personnel  (including 
nearly  8,000  ground  troops)  in  Italy?  What  Is 
the  specific  mission  of  the  Southern  Euro- 
pean Task  Force  (SETAP)  and  what  Is  the 
treaty  article  that  requires  this  U.S.  forward 
deployment? 

GERMANY 

Of  the  211.000  U.S.  military  personnel  sta- 
tioned lia  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
how  many  are  assigned  to  combat  skill  Jobs? 
What  Is  the  mission  of  these  211,000  person- 
nel? What  treaty  article  requires  their  pres- 


ence in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany? 
Vniat  are  the  annual  direct  costs  for  main- 
taining these  forces?  What  is  the  total  bal- 
ance-of -payments  benefit  that  accrues  to  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  as  a  result  of 
their  presence? 

ETHIOPIA 

Under  what  treaty  article  does  the  U,S. 
maintain  1,000  military  personnel  stationed 
in  Ethiopia?  What  is  the  mission  of  the 
U.S.  Military  Assistance  Command  in  Ethi- 
opia? Has  this  command  provided  counter- 
insurgency  training  to  elements  of  the  Ethi- 
opian Army? 

Have  U.S.  military  advisors  visited  or  ac- 
companied Ethiopian  Army  units  engaged 
In  counterinsurgency  operations?  Why  does 
it  require  a  major  general  to  command  this 
1,000  man  force? 

MOROCCO 

What  is  the  treaty  article  that  requires 
the  forward  deployment  of  1,000  U.S.  military 
personnel  in  Morocco?  How  many  of  these 
personnel  are  assigned  to  combat  skill  Jobs? 
What  is  the  mission  of  this  U.S.  force  deploy- 
ment? 

PORTUGAL 

What  is  the  mission  which  requires  the 
forward  deployment  of  1,000  U.S.  military 
personnel  to  Portugal?  What  treaty  article 
requires  this  amount  of  men? 

SPAIN 

What  treaty  article  requires  the  forward 
deployment  of  9,000  U.S.  military  personnel 
stationed  in  Spain?  What  is  the  current  mis- 
sion of  the  Joint  U.S.  Military  Assistance 
Group/Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group? 
What  is  the  mission  of  the  16th  Air  Force? 
How  many  of  the  military  personnel  assigned 
to  the  16th  Air  Force  are  assigned  to  combat 
skill  Jobs?  How  many  combat  aircraft  does 
Headquarters  16th  Air  Force  command?  What 
is  the  annual  cost  to  maintain  the  San  Pable- 
Moron  Alrbase  In  stand-by  status?  What  is 
the  annual  cost  to  the  U.S.  to  operate  the  air 
base  at  Zaragoza? 

TURKEY 

What  treaty  article  stipulates  a  U.S.  com- 
mitment which  requires  the  stationing  of 
7,000  U.S.  military  personnel  in  Turkey?  How 
many  of  these  military  personnel  are  assigned 
to  combat  skill  Jobs?  How  many  are  assigned 
to  headquarter  or  support  duties?  What  Is 
the  current  mission  of  the  Joint  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Group  Turkey?  How  many  of- 
ficers and  non-commlssloned  officers  are  In- 
cluded In  the  total  U.S.  military  strength  In 
Turkey? 

ENGLAND 

What  treaty  article  requires  a  U.S.  com- 
mitment of  21.000  military  personnel  sta- 
tioned In  the  United  Kingdom?  How  many 
of  these  personnel  are  assigned  to  combat 
skill  Jobs?  How  many  are  officers  or  non-com- 
mlssloned officers?  What  Is  the  mission  of 
the  3rd  Air  Force?  How  many  combat  U.S. 
aircraft  does  this  headquarters  command? 
What  Is  the  mission  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  U.S.  Navy  Europe?  How  many  U.S.  com- 
bat warships  and  submarines  does  this  head- 
quarters command? 

WESTERN   PACIFIC 

What  treaty  article  requires  a  U.S.  commit- 
ment of  over  68,000  military  personnel  afloat 
in  the  Western  Pacific?  What  treaty  article 
requires  a  U.S.  commitment  of  24,000  mili- 
tary personnel  afloat  in  the  Mediterranean? 

IRAN,  AUSTRALIA,  CYPRUS 

What  military  agreement  or  treaty  article 
obligates  the  forward  deployment  of  nearly 
a  thousand  U.S.  military  personnel  in  the 
following  countries:  Iran,  Australia,  Cyprus? 


DUE  PROCESS  AND  WATERGATE 

(Mr,  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter, ) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little 
while  ago  some  of  my  colleagues  were 
telling  Sweden  and  India  to  mind  their 
own  business  and  let  us  bomb  in  peace. 
It  is  amusing  to  observe  that  supporters 
of  the  administration  are  now  forced  to 
rely  on  foreign  help — ^Philippine  money, 
London  newspaper  editorials.  Communist 
visitors.  It  is  indeed  a  little  pathetic  to 
see  Nixon  defenders  now  must  rely  on 
rightwing  British  MP's  who  believe  that 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  com- 
posed of  "rabble." 

The  best  way  to  defend  the  indefensi- 
ble is  to  go  on  the  attack.  Nixon  sup- 
porters have  to  say  something,  and  evi- 
dently the  only  thing  they  can  say  about 
Watergate  is  to  attack  the  Ervin  com- 
mittee for  keeping  the  matter  before  the 
public  and  on  the  front  page.  In  their 
eyes,  this  is  the  major  crime. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Post  gives  a  clear,  reasoned  response  to 
these  attacks.  Nixon  supporters  do  not 
like  the  Post,  and  they  are  right  not  to 
like  it.  Without  the  Post,  there  would  be 
no  rumors,  innuendo  or  hearsay  about 
the  Watergate  affair — because  no  one 
would  have  known  anything  about  it. 
And  that,  it  is  not  hard  to  believe,  would 
have  suited  our  new-found  defenders  of 
due  process  just  fine. 

The  operative  word  in  this  editorial  is 
"political  due  process."  We  should  re- 
member that  we  are  not  asking  whether 
Richard  Nixon  should  suffer  loss  of  lib- 
erty or  property,  but  whether  we  should 
trust  him  with  the  most  powerful  posi- 
tion in  the  world.  Richard  Nixon  does 
not  have  a  private,  personal  right  to  the 
office  of  the  Presidency.  The  public  is 
not  asking  whether  he  should  go  to  jail, 
but  whether  he  is  politically  guilty  of 
callous  contempt  for  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  American  democratic  process. 

We  might  ask:  Where  else  do  Nixon 
supporters  want  him  to  be  tried  but  in 
the  court  of  public  opinion?  By  the  time 
a  head  of  state  is  actually  hauled  into  a 
court  of  law,  he  is  in  deep  trouble,  as 
Charles  I  and  Louis  XVI  found  out. 
Nixon  supporters  should  keep  them  in 
mind. 

The  editorial  follows : 
Watergate:  Due  Process  and  the  Presidfnt 

Vice  President  Agnew,  June  11,  1973:  "Get- 
ting the  truth  out  Into  the  open  [Senator 
Ervin)  says,  is  more  important  than  Just 
Jailing  people.  I  could  not  agree  more.  Jail- 
ing the  convicted  criminal  Is  only  one  part 
of  what  Justice  Is  all  about.  Justice  In  its 
deepest  meaning  Involves:  the  assurance 
that  we  live  In  a  society  where  the  individual 
Is  truly  free;  the  confidence  that  we  are 
ruled  by  a  government  of  laws,  not  of  men; 
and  the  demonstrated  proof  that  Innocence 
and  guilt  alike  are  rewarded  or  punished  as 
they  deserve. 

"There  can  be  no  Justice  without  public 
trust,  and  there  can  be  no  trust  without  a 
systematic  and  thorough  airing  of  the  whole 
truth  about  affairs  that  concern  us  all." 

Had  the  Vice  President  stopped  right  there, 
with  these  six  sentences  excerpted  (only 
moderately  out  of  context)  from  his  speech 
on  Monday,  we  would  have  been  pleased  to 
see  them  written  In  stone.  But  Mr.  Agnew. 
of  course,  proceeded  to  brush  aside  these 
and  other  sensible  things  he  had  to  say  In 
his  address  to  the  Attorneys  General  in  St. 
Louis,  and  to  Join  those  who  would  close 


down  the  Watergate  bearings,  silence  the 
news  media,  and  leave  it  to  the  courts  to 
determine  the  "whole  truth"  about  the  mon- 
umental scandal  and  corruption  that  have 
come  to  be  caUed  "Watergate."  "There  Is  no 
escaping  the  fact  that  the  hearings  have  a 
Perry  Masonlsh  Impact,"  Mr.  Agnew  went  on 
to  say.  "The  Indefatigable  camera  will  paint 
both  heroes  and  villains  In  lurid  and  in- 
delible colors  before  the  public's  very 
eyes  .  .  ."  Reciting  those  elements  of  a  Judi- 
cial proceeding  which  he  finds  lacking  In  the 
Senate  hearings,  he  argued  that  what  a  court 
can  do,  "with  far  greater  precision  and  fair- 
ness than  any  legislative  committee.  Is  to 
establish  the  central  facts  of  Individual  ca- 
pability— the  task  that  now  stands  first  on 
the  nation's  Watergate  agenda." 

The  Vice  President  Is  far  from  alone  In 
the  view  that  the  Ervin  committee  proceed- 
ings and  the  on-going  investigative  reporting 
of  the  multiple  facets  of  Watergate  threaten 
to  prejudice  the  prosecution  of  those  who 
may  be  guilty  of  crimes,  while  unfairly  dam- 
aging the  innocent.  The  White  House  has 
cried  out  against  a  plot  to  "prosecute  a  case 
against  the  President  in  the  press  ...  an 
unprecedented  assault  on  Judicial  and  ad- 
ministrative due  prcKiess  ...  an  leffort]  to 
destroy  the  President."  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Morton  has  opposed  the  Ervin  com- 
mittee "because  there's  too  big  a  tendency 
to  try  people  in  a  forum  that  Is  not  designed 
for  that."  Sen.  William  Proxmlre,  a  Demo- 
'  crat  with  no  record  of  softness  for  Mr.  Nixon, 
has  argued  that  the  President  is  "being  tried, 
sentenced  and  executed  by  rumor  and  alle- 
gation." 

Now  that  is  pretty  strong  stuff  and  we 
would  not  dismiss  it  out  of  hand:  the  smear- 
ing of  the  guiltless  is  always  a  danger  when 
scandal  almost  literally  envelops  a  govern- 
ment; pre-trial  publicity  Is  often  something 
of  a  hindrance  to  the  eff'ectlve  prosecution 
of  criminals.  But  before  concluding  that  both 
things  are  now  happening  to  an  intolerable 
degree  It  might  be  wise  to  consider  how  much 
of  this  hand-wringing  over  due  process  of 
law  is  pertinent,  and  how  much  of  It  pro- 
ceeds from  an  excessive  effort  to  shield  the 
President  from  the  due  processes  of  a  po- 
litical system  which  also  explicitly  provides 
for  a  free  press,  for  free  expression  and  for 
the  vigorous  discharge  by  Congress  of  its  con- 
stitutional responsibilities. 

And  it  might  also  be  wise  to  consider  the 
quite  extraordinary  Implication  of  this  argu- 
ment when  it  is  applied  on  behalf  of  the 
President.  For  what  this  argument  does,  in 
effect,  Is  to  relieve  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  the  responsibilities  and  the  risks 
Inherent  in  his  great  office.  It  reduces  him 
to  the  ratiks  of  an  ordinary  criminal  suspect, 
for  whose  protection  against  a  repressive 
monarch  the  right  of  due  process  was  ex- 
pressly written  Into  the  Constitution.  That 
he  has  such  a  right  as  a  citizen  Is  not  the 
point.  That  he  should  be  so  endangered  by 
the  charges  raised  against  him  that  he  should 
feel  obliged  to  rely  on  this  right  represents, 
in  our  view,  a  retreat  on  his  part  and  on  the 
part  of  his  defenders  which  Is  more  genuinely 
damaging  in  its  way  than  anything  that  has 
been  said  against  him  by  those  who.  for  one 
reason  or  another,  wish  him  ill. 

And  yet  that  Is  the  plain  Implication  of 
an  eloquent  defense  of  the  President  In  an 
editorial  from  the  Times  of  London,  which 
appears  elsewhere  on  this  page  today.  We 
are  reprinting  It.  not  because  we  agree  with 
it  but  because  it  represents  a  presumably 
disinterested  view  from  afar,  and  because 
It  forcefully  expresses  the  thinking  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  supporters  in  this  country — so 
much  so  that  White  House  propagandists  are 
circulating  It  approvhigly. 

"What  the  President  is  now  receiving  is  a 
Washington  vaTlant  of  lynch  law,"  the  Times 
declares,  and  It  rests  its  case  very  largely  on 
the  publlcaton  in  this  newspaper  and  In  The 
New  York  Times  of  a  report  that  Mr.  John 
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Dean  had  told  government  prosecutors  and 
Senate  Investigators  that  he  had  discussed 
r^pects  of  "the  Watergate  coverup  with  Pres- 
ident Nixon  or  In  the  President's  presence  on 
at  least  35  occasions  this  year."  The  Times  of 
London  calls  this  "hanging  evidence"  of  com- 
plicity in  the  obstruction  of  Justice,  which, 
if  believed,  could  "destroy  a  President,"  But 
on  the  basis  of  its  own  reading  of  Mr.  Dean's 
reliability  the  Times  editorial  goes  on  to 
argue  that  it  is  also  "wholly  suspect"  evi- 
dence and  the  editorial  asks:  "How  can  the 
i^ewspapers  defend  themeslves  from  the  very 
charge  that  they  are  leveling  against  the 
President,  the  charge  of  making  a  fair  trial 
impossible.  If  they  now  publish  evidence  so 
damning  and  so  doubtful  with  all  the  weight 
of  authority  that  their  publication  gives?" 

Well,  there  are  several  things  to  be  said  in 
response  to  that.  One  is  that  the  American 
public  win  now  apparently  have  a  chance  to 
see  for  Itself  how  damning  or  doubtful  Mr. 
Dean's  testimony  is.  when  he  gives  It  publicly 
before  Senator  Ervin's  committee;  his  sworn 
testimony  will  be  subject  to  challenge  by 
Senators  and  staff  members  and  subsequent 
witnesses;  perjury  would  not  exactly  fit  the 
purpose  of  a  man  who  Is  said  to  be  desper- 
ately trying  to  avoid  going  to  jail.  As  for  the 
weight  of  newspaper  reports,  it  is  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  weight  of  an  American 
President,  capable  of  commanding  all  three 
television  networks  simultaneously  In  bis 
own  defense.  The  Times  contends  that  Brit- 
Irih  newspapers  would  not  be  allowed  to  pub- 
lish material  as  prejudicial  as  that  now 
appearing  In  the  American  press.  But  the 
fact  Is  that  what  is  now  being  published  is 
no  dUIerent  in  essense  from  the  early  Investi- 
gative reporting  of  Watergate  to  which  the 
Times  graciously  and  glowingly  gives  "full 
credit." 

Moreover,  as  Britain's  Guardian  has 
pointed  out,  while  such  a  press  campaign 
might  be  more  difficult  to  mount  In  Britain, 
it  would  also  l>e  "less  necessary."  In  this 
regard,  we  woulu  put  this  question  to  the 
Times:  For  how  long  would  a  British  Gov- 
ernment remain  in  office,  if  it  bad  lied  sys- 
tematically to  the  press,  and  by  extension  to 
Congress  and  the  public,  for  10  months;  If  it 
had  grossly  misled  the  public  on  a  critical 
Issue — the  nature  and  extent  of  its  own  In- 
vestigation of  alleged  corruption  in  its  midst; 
if  two  of  its  principal  figures  and  assorted 
lesser  lights  had  been  forced  to  resign:  if  two 
of  its  former  Cabinet  members  had  been  in- 
dicted for  crimes:  If  "illegal  as  well  as  un- 
ethical" conduct  had  been  conceded  to  have 
occurred  in  the  campaign  that  brought  it  to 
office;  if  It  had  plainly  engaged  in  a  massive 
eilort  to  obstruct  justice;  if  it  had  approved 
a  broad  campaign  of  admittedly  illegal  secu- 
rity measures  In  clear  violation  of  individual 
rights? 

Would  the  Times  of  London  in  such  cir- 
cumstances l>e  talking  earnestly  about  due 
process  for  the  Prime  Minister? 

This  is  the  heart  of  what  is  wroK^  about 
the  Times'  argument:  we  are  not  Britain;  we 
have  a  different  set  of  checks  and  balances, 
which  grant  a  President  a  fixed,  firm  term  of 
office  while  holding  him  answerable,  every 
day,  to  the  judgment  of  the  people  he  serves. 
It  is  only  in  this  sense  that  the  President  is 
"on  trial"  before  the  Ervln  conamlttee  or  in 
the  press.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Watergate  crisis,  which  Is  in  a  very  real  sense 
a  crisis  of  confidence  in  government,  cannot 
await  the  determination,  or  narrow  legal 
grounds,  of  criminal  guilt  or  Innocence.  As 
the  Vice  President  himself  acknowledged, 
"a  Judicial  trial  sometimes  falls  well  short  of 
airing  an  the  circumstances  and  ramifica- 
tions surrounding  a  crime  of  controversy." 

It  is  an  authentic  tragedy  that  we  should 
have  arrived  at  a  point  where  it  is  not  easy 
for  the  Congress  or  the  press  to  exercise  their 
rights  and  responsibilities  without  the  risk 
of  prejudicial,  pre-trial  publicity  potentially 
injurious  to  the  President.  But  It  was  not  the 


press  nor  Congress  which  brought  us  to  this 
sorry  state.  And  we  will  not  rise  from  it  by 
suspending  the  due  processes  of  the  Ameri- 
can political  system  for  the  sake  of  affording 
due  process  of  law  to  the  President.  We  are 
dealing  here,  not  with  sp>eclflc  isolated  crimes, 
but  with  a  whole  style  and  manner  and  me- 
thod of  governing.  We  are  dealing.  In  the 
end,  with  the  President's  capacity  to  govern, 
which  derives,  in  turn,  from  public  trust. 
And  the  Vice  President  is  right:  There  can 
be  no  trtist  without  a  systematic  and 
thorough  airing  of  the  whole  truth  about  af- 
fairs that  concern  us  all. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  con.sent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to : 

Mr.  BuRCENER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  from  6  p.m.,  today,  on 
account  of  addressing  the  Northeast  Re- 
gional Conference  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  Retarded  Children. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  McFall)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  California  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  ROTJSSELOT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  O'Neill),  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  family  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Randall,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado)  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matei'ial: ) 

Mr.  Blackburn,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Heinz,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Studds)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter : ) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abztjc,  for  10  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harrington,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rangel,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fatten,  for  60  minutes,  on  June  26. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Randall  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Perkins. 

Mr.  Michel,  to  extend  his  remarks  in 
the  general  debate  on  the  agriculture 
appropriation  bill,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Dellums,  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  body  of  the  Record,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of 
the  Record,  and  Is  estimated  by  the  Pub- 


lic Printer  to  C06t  $2,295,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

All  Members  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Colorado),  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  Findley-Conte 
amendment. 

Mr.  McSpadden  to  extend  his  remarks 
following  those  of  Mr.  Alexander  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado)  and  to 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  E.SHLEMAN. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Whalen  in  three  instances 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY, 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Shriveh. 

Mr.  Cochran. 

Mr.  Ketchum  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hudntjt. 

Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cronin. 

Mr.    FORSYTHE. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Broomfield  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  CouGHLm  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.    FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Hanrahan. 

Mr.  Armstrong. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Studds)  ,  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNo. 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Howard  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gunter. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Fulton. 

Mr.  Hungate  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  Cotter. 

Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  Delaney. 

Mr.  Clark  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Hicks. 

Mr.  Roe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Leggett  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brasco  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Foley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  "I^AGUE  of  Texas  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Morgan. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  A  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were  taken 


from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  mider  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows : 

S.  271.  An  act  to  improve  Judicial  machin- 
ery by  amending  the  requirement  for  a  three- 
judge  court  in  certain  cases  and  for  other 
purfTces;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 

S.  TOT.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  make  a  comprehensive 
study  of  a  high-speed  grovmd  transportation 
system  between  Washington,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  Annapolis,  Maryland,  and  a  high- 
speed marine  vessel  transportation  system  be- 
tween the  Baltimore-Annapolis  area  In  Mary- 
land and  the  Yorktown-Wllllamsburg-Norfolk 
area  In  Virginia,  and  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  such  system  if  such  study  dem- 
onstrates their  feasibility;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  1585.  An  act  to  prevent  the  unauthor- 
ized manufacture  and  use  of  the  character 
"Woodsy  Owl,"  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  Con.  Res.  29.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  Senate  hearings  on  Illegal,  Improper,  or 
unethical  activities  during  the  Presidential 
election  of  1972;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


the  first  annual  report  on  level  B  planning 
under  section  209  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution <3ontrol  Act  Amendments  of  1972 
(Public  Law  92-500);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 
Received   From   the   Comptroller   General 

1043.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  need  for  improved  consumer  protec- 
tio:i  in  interstate  land  sales  under  the  inter- 
state land  sales  registration  program:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

HJR.  4682.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Imme- 
diate disposal  of  certain  abaca  and  sisal  cord- 
age fiber  now  held  In  the  national  stockpile. 


ADJOURNMENT    TO    MONDAY, 
JUNE   18,    1973 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  June  18,  1973,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICAITONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
commimications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1038.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  relating  to  bene- 
fits for  employees  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

1039.  A  letter  from  the  Fiscal  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  inventory  of  nonpurchased  for- 
eign currencies  as  of  December  31,  1972,  pur- 
suant to  22  U.S.C.  2363;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1040.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  tJ.S.  Courts,  transmit- 
ting his  annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  604(a)(4);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1041.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency; 
transmitting  the  first  annual  report  cover- 
ing measures  taken  to  implement  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  as  amended,  pursuant  to  section  516(a) 
of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

1042.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
U.S.  Water  Resources  Council,  transmitting 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  McFALL:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  8760.  A  bin  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  No. 
93-285).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Wliole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa:  Campaign  Expendi- 
tures Committee.  House  Report  93-286.  Re- 
port of  Special  CXimmittee  to  Investigate 
Campaign  Expenditures,  1972;  (Rept.  No.  93- 
286) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Aflfnlrs.  Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  542.  Joint 
resolution  concerning  the  war  powers  of  Con- 
gress and  the  President;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  93-287).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bur- 
ton, Mr.  GiNN,  Mr.  Riegle,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Georgia)  : 
H.  R.  8714.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinued sales  of  gasoline  to  independent  gaso- 
line retailers:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN   (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  BiES'rER. 
Mr.     Blackburn,     Mrs.     Chisholm, 
Mr.    Gunter,   Mr.    Harrington,   Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia,  Mrs.    Heckler   of   Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 
Kyros.  Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
MrrcHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Murphy 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  Pike, 
Mr.    PODELL,    Mr.    Rosenthal,    Mr. 
Seibeblimg,  and  Mr.  Stark)  : 
H.R.  8715.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  making  unso- 
licited commercial  telephone  calls  to  persons 
who  have  indicated  they  do  not  wish  to  re- 
ceive such  caJls;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Strat- 
ton,   Mr.   Studds,   Mr.   Veysey,   Mr. 
Winn,  and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.R.  8716.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  making  unso- 
licited commercial  telephone  calls  to  persons 
who  have  Uidlcated  they  do  not  wish  to  re- 
ceive such  calls:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  8717.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
conduct  an  election  for  the  purpose  of  a  refer- 
endum on  the  question  of  statehood  for  the 
residents  of  the  present  District,  election  of 
delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Colimibin. 


H.R.  8718.  A  bill  to  reorganize  the  govern- 
mental structure  of  the  District  of  Coliunbla. 
to  provide  a  charter  for  local  government  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  subject  to  accept- 
ance by  a  majority  of  registered  electors,  to 
delegate  certain  legislative  powers  to  the  lo- 
cal government,  to  implement  certain  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purpose."; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Bv  Mr.  DELLUMS: 

HM.  8719.  A  bill  to  provide  that  after  June 
30,  1974,  not  more  than  300.000  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  may  be  assigned  overseas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Eckhardt.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  Mr.  BtntroK,  and  Mr. 
Seiberling)  : 

H.R.  8720.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  to  provide  for 
citizens  actions  in  the  U.S.  district  courts 
against  persons  responsible  for  creati'ig  cer- 
tain environmental  hazards;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 

H.R.  8721.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
the  Individual  income  tax  for  tuition  paid  for 
the  elementary  or  secondary  educa'ion  of 
dependents;  to  the-Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FORSYTHE : 

H.R.  8722.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1201  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  clarify 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress  by  creating  a  pre- 
sumption that  a  person  who  voluntarily 
agrees  to  travel  with  another  to  a  particular 
destination,  but  does  not  arrive  at  such  des- 
tination after  a  reasonable  period  of  'ime.  is 
inveigled  or  decoyed,  within  the  meaning  of 
such  section;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Vanik)  : 

H.R.  8723.  A  bill  to  establish  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  trade  adjustment  assistance, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON: 

H.R.  8724.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  39  and  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  re- 
strictions on  the  rights  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Postal  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  8725.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970,  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  restrictions 
on  the  rights  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Postal  Service,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  8726.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Tarlflf  Sched- 
ules of   the   United   States   to  provide   that 
certain   forms  of  zinc  be  admitted   free  of 
duty:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 

H.R.  8727.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  State 
of  California  the  Toyon  National  Urban  Park; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Ii\sular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 

H.R.  8728.  A  bill  to  end  the  authorization 
of  the  A.soiin  Dam.  Snake  River,  Idaho  and 
Washington;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Bv  Mr.  ^^NISH: 

H.R.  8729.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wool  Prod- 
ucts Labeling  Act  of  1939  with  respect  to  re- 
cycled wool:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  8730.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Fire 
Administration  and  a  National  Fire  Academy 
In  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  to  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  reducing  the  Incidence  of  death, 
personal  Injury,  and  property  damage  from 
fire,  to  increase  the  effectiveness  and  coordi- 
nation of  fire  prevention  and  control  agen- 
cies at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for  other 
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purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  BIr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio: 

H.R.  8731.  A  bill  to  establish  rates  of  com- 
I'ensation   for   certain  positions  within   the 
.'-'.mlthsonlan  Institution;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  NIX  (by  request) : 

H.R.  8732.  A  bUI  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  contribute  Its  share  of  the  expenses 
uf  the  International  Commission  of  Control 
and  Supervision  as  provided  in  article  14  of 
the  protocol  concerning  the  said  Commission 
to  the  Agreement  on  Ending  the  War  and 
Restoring  Peace  in  Vietnam;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PIKE: 

H.R.  8733.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  UjS.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  ex- 
cliislve  territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RHODES: 

H.R.  8734.  A  bill  to  consent  to  the  Inter- 
state Environment  Compact;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    RUNNELS    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  LtrjAN)  : 

H.R.  8735.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  portions 
of  the  Chama  River,  N.  Mex.,  the  Gila  River, 
N.  Mex..  and  the  San  Francisco  River,  N.  Mex. 
for  study  as  potential  additions  to  the  na- 
tional wild  and  scenic  rivers  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

HJl.  8736.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Fire 
Admmistratlon  and  a  National  Fire  Academy 
In  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  reducing  the  mcidence  of  death, 
personal  Injury,  and  property  damage  from 
fire,  to  increase  the  effectiveness  and  coordi- 
nation of  fire  prevention  and  control  agencies 
at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 

H.R.  8737.  A  bill  to  enlarge  the  Sequoia  Na- 
tional Parlc  in  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WHALEN: 

H.R.  8738.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
program  to  provide  income  supplements  to 
every  family  m  need  thereof;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ms.  ABZUO   (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Dklankt) : 

R.R.  8739.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  comple- 
tion of  the  New  York  Harbor  Collection  and 
Removal  of  Drift  project;  to  the  Committee 
un  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

H.R.  8740.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  ter- 
minate the  suspension  of  housing  nssistance 
programs  under  his  Jurisdiction  and  cease 
the  withholding  of  funds  for  such  programs, 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
cease  the  withholding  of  funds  for  rural 
housing  programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  en  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BRASCO: 

H.R.  8741.  A  bill  to  establish  an  arbitration 
board  to  settle  disputes  between  supervisory 
organizations  and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 

H.R.  8742.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  conduct 
and  regulation  of  Federal  election  campaign 
activities  and  to  provide  public  financing 
for  such  campaigns;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BURTON: 
H.B.  8743.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion of  surface  coal  mining  for  the  conserva- 
tion, acquisition,  and  reclamation  of  surface 
areas  affected  by  coal  mhilng  activities,  and 


for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHAPPELL: 
H.R.  8744.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance to  States  to  enable  them  to  provide 
day-care  services  for  children  from  needy 
families  where  the  parents  are  working, 
training,  or  incapable  of  self-support;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 
H.R.  8745.  A  bill  to  modify  the  project  for 
the  Rogue  River,  Oreg.,  and  Calif.,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

ByMr.  DIGGS: 
H.B.  8746.  A  bill  concerning  medical  rec- 
oids,  Information,  and  data  to  promote  and 
facilitate  medical  studies,  research,  educa- 
tion, and  the  performance  of  the  obligations 
of  medical  utilization  committees  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  DIGGS  (by  request) : 
H.R.  8747.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  274  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  requir- 
ing compulsory  vaccination  against  smallpox 
for  public  school  students;  to  the  Conunlttee 
ou  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.R.  8748.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
to  improve  congressional  control  over  btidg- 
etary  outlay  and  receipt  totals,  to  provide  for 
a  Legislative  Budget  Director  and  staff,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

H.R.  8749.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  clarify  the  standards 
which  apply  in  determining  the  basis  on 
which  Federal  matching  will  be  accorded  to- 
ward State  expeuditiu-es  for  skilled  and  in- 
termediate care  facility  services  provided 
under  State  plans  approved  under  such  title; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LENT: 
H.R.  8750.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  Incurred  by  a  taxpayer  In  mak- 
ing repairs  and  improvements  to  his  resi- 
dence; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MYERS: 
H.R.  8751.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  ex- 
empt any  nonmanufacturing  business  or  any 
business  having  25  or  less  employees  in 
States  having  laws  regulating  safety  in  such 
businesses  from  the  Federal  standard  created 
under  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MTERS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hechleb  of  West  Virginia) : 
H.R.  8752.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  ^Tehlcle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  require  the  establishment  of  standards  re- 
lated to  rear-mounted  lighting  systems;  to 
tlie  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce, 

By   Mr.    NIX    (for    himself,    Mr.    Btj- 
CHANAN,  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina, 
Mr.     Melcher,     Mr.     Rangel,     Mr. 
Woi.FF.  and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
H.R.  8753.  A  bill  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
the  robbery  or  attempted  robbery  of  any  nar- 
cotic drug  from  any  pharmacy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  8734.  A  bill  to  deauthorlze  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  projects  if  Congress  has 
not  appropriated  funds  to  carry  out  the  proj- 
ects for  a  period  of  8  years  or  more  8lnc« 
authorization;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Work.-;. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  8755.  A  bill  relating  to  the  dutiable 
status  of  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  cattle  meat 
and  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  meat  of  goats, 
sheep  and  lambs  and  beef  prepared  in  air- 
tight containers  and  beef  prepared  whether 
fresh,  chilled  or  frozen,  and  lamb  or  mutton 


prepared  or  preserved;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 

H.B.  8756.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
town  of  North  Boonevllle,  Wash.,  In  planmng 
a  new  town,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conmilttee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  McFALL: 

H.R.  8760.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 
By  Mr.  CARTER: 

H.J.  Res.  618.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize a  reduction  in  U.S.  troop  levels  overseas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MTERS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Woup, 
and  Mr.  Johnson  of  California) : 

H.J.  Res.  619.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating the  week  in  November  which  In- 
cludes Thanksgiving  Day  In  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional Family  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  STEELE: 

H.J.  Res.  620.  Joint  resolution  designation 
of  the  month  of  Augvist  of  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional Drum  Corps  Month";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Jxtdicinry. 

ByMr.  DELLUMS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  253.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  after 
June  30,  1974,  not  more  than  300,000  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  may  be  assigned 
overseas;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  KEMP: 

H.  Con.  Res.  254.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no 
person  should  be  considered  for  appointment 
as  Ambassador  or  Minister  If  such  person  or 
members  of  his  Immediate  family  have  con- 
tributed more  than  $5,000  to  a  candidate  for 
President  In  the  last  election;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
v/ere  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

252.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislatiu-e  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative 
to  Department  of  Agriculture  loan  regula- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

253.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative  to  the  dead- 
line for  Federal  crop  Insurance;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

254.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Iowa,  relative  to  the  Hatch  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Adimnistratiou. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.B.  8757.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Daisy 
Vargas  Cole;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HOGAN: 
HJt.  8758.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
M.  Seeger;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.R.  8759.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fouad 
R.  Khattar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

PETITIONS.   ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU, 
240.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Gene  U.  Marshall,  Deale,  Md.,  and  others, 
relative  to  protection  of  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers against  nuisance  suits;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


June  15  y  1973 
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VETERANS'  PENSION  AMENDMENTS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Compensation  and 
Pension  Is  considering  two  of  my  bills 
which  are  of  great  importance  to  veter- 
ans in  the  United  States. 

The  first  bill,  H.R.  2793,  would  provide 
for  a  separate  non-service-connected 
disability  pension  to  be  paid  to  veterans 
age  72  and  over  without  regard  to  in- 
come. The  second  bill,  H.R.  2794,  would 
exclude  recent  Increases  in  social  security 
payments  from  the  amount  of  earnings 
used  to  determine  eligibility  for  veterans 
pension. 

With  regard  to  H.R.  2793,  at  the  pres- 
ent time  pensions  are  paid  to  all  veterans 
based  on  a  formula  which  decreases  their 
pension  as  their  Income  from  other 
sources  increases.  This  is  similar  to  the 
formula  in  operation  for  recipients  of 
social  security  benefits.  What  I  am  pro- 
posing is  the  elimination  of  this  earn- 
ings limitation  for  veterans  age  72  and 
over,  just  as  we  have  eliminated  the  limi- 
tation for  social  security  recipients. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  Informs 
me  that  there  are  approximately  1.3  mil- 
lion veterans  who  would  receive  either 
an  increase  in  their  pensions  or  who 
would  become  eligible  for  pensions  if  this 
legislation  is  passed.  This  would  cost  ap- 
proximately $1.4  billion  annually. 

While  I  feel  that  this  pension  should 
be  paid  to  our  veterans — all  of  whom 
fought  in  the  first  two  world  wars — I 
realize  that  this  cost  could  have  a  serious 
impact  on  the  Federal  budget  at  a  time 
when  we  are  trying  to  limit  Federal 
expenditures.  Therefore,  I  have  proposed 
that  the  committee  amend  my  bill  to 
provide  an  increase  in  the  limitation  on 
earnings  to  $10,000  for  those  veterans 
age  72  and  over.  This  would  lessen  the 
cost  considerably,  yet  help  a  great  many 
more  veterans. 

This  is  a  fair  and  equitable  compro- 
mise and  one  that  will  still  bring  relief 
from  the  financial  woes  suffered  by  many 
of  our  older  veterans.  I  urged  the  com- 
mittee to  accept  the  bill  in  its  present 
form,  but  If  that  is  difBcult,  at  least  In 
the  modified  form  with  the  $10,000  earn- 
ings limitation. 

With  regard  to  H.R.  2794,  this  is  de- 
signed to  allow  for  the  increases  in  so- 
cial security  granted  by  the  last  Congress. 
Under  present  laws  all  veterans  receive 
a  decrease  in  their  pensions  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  increase  in  social  security 
or  other  benefits  they  receive. 

In  the  past,  whenever  a  social  security 
increase  was  granted,  the  committee  had 
the  wisdom  to  increase  the  amount  of  so- 
cial security  income  excludable  from  the 
earnings  limitation  formula  for  veterans 
pensions.  This  bill  would  accomplish  just 
that  with  respect  to  the  latest  social  se- 
curity increases. 
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Without  this  legislation,  the  social  se- 
curity benefits  approved  last  year  to  aid 
the  many  older  Americans  who  find  it 
very  difficult  to  live  on  their  limited  in- 
comes would  have  no  effect  on  the  in- 
comes of  our  veterans.  The  legislation  is 
most  worthwhile  and  I  urged  the  com- 
mittee to  report  it  favorably. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  men  and 
women  who  would  be  helped  by  these 
two  bills  are  those  who  put  their  lives 
on  the  line  in  defense  of  this  coimtry. 
These  are  the  people  who  fought  our 
battles  in  the  field  and  who  helped- keep 
America  alive  and  free.  We  owe  it  to 
them  now  to  let  them  know  we  still  re- 
member their  valiant  efforts  on  our  be- 
half in  wars  past. 


patient  services  to  help  the  men  and 
women  afflicted  with  MS.  We  must  do 
everything  possible  to  aid  national  efforts 
to  cure  multiple  sclerosis,  to  prevent  the 
personal  tragedies  that  have  occurred  to 
Ridge  Canaday  and  many  other  young 
Americans. 


TAX  CREDIT  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION EXPENSES 


MULTIPLE  SCLEROSIS  "FATHER 
OF  THE  YEAR" 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  H. 
Ridge  Canaday,  the  National  Multiple 
Sclerosis  "Father  of  the  Year." 

Ridge  Canaday,  from  Williamsport, 
Pa.,  was  stricken  with  multiple  sclerosis 
at  age  24,  while  on  active  duty  as  a  Navy 
jet  pilot  in  1966.  He  is  married,  father 
of  a  31^  year-old  boy,  and  confined  to 
a  wheelchair. 

Recently,  he  was  honored  at  the  Wl^ite 
House  by  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Nixon  as  Na- 
tional MS  Father  of  the  Year,  and  he 
accepted  a  plaque  from  the  First  Lady 
on  behalf  of  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
young  Americans  who  are  afflicted  by  this 
crippling,  chronic  neurological  disease. 

Today  we  know  of  no  cure  for  MS.  We 
know  of  no  preventive.  We  do  not  even 
know  of  any  very  effective  treatment  for 
this  disease,  but  we  are  getting  there. 
Mr.  Ralph  I.  Straus  of  New  York  re- 
cently put  up  a  $100,000  research  award 
for  the  first  scientist  or  team  of  scientists 
to  come  up  with  an  effective  control  for 
MS.  That  prize,  the  largest  in  American 
medical  history,  is  expected  to  provide 
a  strong  incentive  for  further  research 
into  multiple  sclerosis.  Looking  into  that 
research,  and  the  directions  it  should 
take,  is  the  nine-member  National  Advi- 
sory Commission  on  Multiple  Sclerosis, 
which  was  established  under  the  provi- 
sion of  a  bill  passed  in  the  Senate  last 
October  and  later  signed  into  law  by 
President  Nixon.  I  strongly  supported  this 
measure  as  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Senate  Health  Subcommittee,  and  was 
proud  to  participate  in  winning  Senate 
passage. 

I  want  to  commend  Ridge  Canaday, 
and  the  members  of  the  National 
Multiple  Sclerosis  Society,  for  their 
outstanding  efforts  in  helping  to  educate 
Americans  about  this  disease.  In  aiding 
research  to  find  a  cure,  and  In  providing 


HON.  GARNER  L  SHRIVER 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  stated  repeatedly  his  goal  of  a 
post-secondary  educational  opportimity 
for  all  who  wish  to  pursue  it.  The  higher 
education  budget  request  for  fiscal  1974 
reflects  the  administration's  approach 
to  this  goal:  A  greater  reliance  on  the 
basic  opportimity  grants  and  a  strength- 
ened guaranteed  loan  program  for  stu- 
dent financial  assistance.  The  Labor- 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  where  I  serve, 
will  soon  report  its  recommendations  re- 
garding this  approach. 

However,  congressional  action  on  di- 
rect student  assistance  and  guaranteed 
loans  cannot  fully  meet  the  growing  need 
caused  by  mushrooming  college  and  voca- 
tional training  costs.  I  have  joined  a  bi- 
partisan, cross-sectional  group  in  the 
House  in  sponsoring  tax  credit  legisla- 
tion for  higher  education  expenses.  Our 
bin,  H.R.  8328,  provides  an  annual  tax 
credit  of  up  to  $675  on  the  first  $1500 
padd  by  an  individual  or  individuals  for 
higher  education.  It  will  apply  to  the 
legltmate  expenses  for  tuition,  fees, 
books,  supples  and  required  equipment 
for  any  student  attending  an  institution 
of  higher  education,  be  it  public  or  pri- 
vate college,  vocational  school,  or  busi- 
ness school. 

The  bill  specifically  states  that  the 
term  "higher  education"  includes  col- 
leges, business  or  trade  schools,  or  tech- 
nical institutions.  Thus,  the  bill  allows 
an  important  choice  for  students  in  the 
kind  of  education  they  will  pursue. 

Another  important  choice  is  provided 
in  that  the  tax  credit  applies  for  ex- 
penses at  both  public  and  private  institu- 
tions. This  is  very  important  in  view  of 
the  economic  problems  now  facing  our 
smaller,  private  educational  institutions, 
most  of  which  are  more  expensive  than 
tax-supported  public  colleges. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  this  tax  credit 
is  available  to  anyone  who  pays  the  ex- 
penses of  a  student.  It  is  available  to  the 
student,  the  student's  family,  or  any 
other  person  who  furnishes  all  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  studoit's  expenses.  The  credit 
is  prorated  according  to  the  portion  of 
total  expenses  paid  by  each  taxpayer. 

In  this  way.  we  hope  to  stimulate  an  in- 
crease in  private  scholarships  to  deserv- 
ing students  from  college  alumni  and 
otliers,  thus  to  enlist  a  larger  amoimt  of 
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private  money  to  meet  a  national  need. 

The  bill  provides  a  100  percent  tax 
credit  on  the  first  $200  spent  on  the  cost 
of  higher  education;  75  percent  on  the 
next  $300;  and  25  percent  on  the  next 
$1,000.  The  tax  credit  would  be  reduced 
by  an  amount  equal  to  1  percent  of  a  tax- 
payers income  over  $25,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  thrust  of  the 
administration's  higher  education  pro- 
posals is  on  aid  to  institutions  through 
aid  to  students.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  that 
as  long  as  the  aid  to  the  colleges  is  suf- 
ficient. This  tax  credit  legislation  should 
be  favorably  considered  as  one  important 
part  of  our  student  assistance  package. 
Vital  financial  assistance  can  be  provided 
to  our  institutions  of  higher  education 
tlirough  this  cooperative  government- 
taxpayer  effort.  Prompt  action  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
needed  to  allow  tills  effort  to  begin  in 
1974. 


SEVENTEEN  AVIATION  PIONEERS  IN- 
DUCTED INTO  OX5  CLUB  HALL  OF 
FAME  AT  HAMMONDSPORT,  N.Y. 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Aviation  Hall  of  Fame  became  a  reality 
on  May  15,  1971  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  OX5  Club  of  America.  And  the  Hall 
of  Fame  Tablet  is  housed  in  the  Glenn  H. 
Curtiss  Museum  at  Hammondsport,  N.Y. 

The  OX5  Club  of  America  Aviation 
Hall  of  Fame  is  dedicated  to  honoring  the 
men  and  women  who  risked  life  and  for- 
tune to  establish  the  aviation  industry. 
The  aviation  pioneers  so  honored  were 
designated  "beacons  of  light  in  the  em- 
bryonic age  of  flight."  The  first  two 
classes  were  Inducted  in  1971  and  1972. 

On  May  19,  1973.  the  third  annual 
group  of  aviation  pioneers  selected  for 
the  Hall  of  Fame  were  inducted  in  cere- 
monies at  Hammondsport.  This  year's 
class  of  inductees  includes  13  living  and 
4  deceased  aviation  greats,  as  follows: 

Talbert  "Ted"  Abrams  of  Lansing, 
Mich. — One  of  America's  great  aerial 
photographers;  one  of  the  first  10  pilots 
to  fly  airmail;  and  an  aerial  veteran 
Marine  of  World  War  I. 

Alexander  Graham  Bell  (deceased) . — 
Coworker  with  Glenn  Curtiss  in  early 
development  of  heavier  than  air;  devel- 
oped the  flrst  successful  airplane  inde- 
pendent of  the  Wright  brothers. 

Anthony  A.  Bitetti,  Gardena,  Calif. — 
More  than  50  years  in  civil  and  military 
aviation;  early  organizer  of  flying  clubs; 
participated  in  overseas  flights;  30  years 
with  American  Airlines;  specialized  in 
aircraft  repair  and  overhaul. 

Clyde  V.  Cessna  (deceased) . — ^Bullt  and 
flew  his  flrst  airplane  in  1911;  one  of 
America's  best  known  aviation  engineers; 
produced  many  recordbreaklng  aircraft; 
organized  and  developed  Cessna  Aircraft 
Co. 

Harry  D.  Copeland,  Port  Lauderdale, 
Fla. — First  flight  In  1911  in  pusher  air- 
craft; early  commercial  pilot/operator; 
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made  first  commercial  flight  Maine  to 
Florida;  coorganlzed  air  tra£Qc  control 
system;  colonel  (ret.),  USAP. 

Parker  D.  Cramer  (deceased). — Early 
military  aviator;  barnstormer  and  fixed 
base  operator;  made  many  long-distance 
flights,  including  the  Antarctic  expedi- 
tion and  Detroit-Copenhagen. 

Dan  Grecco,  Portland,  Oreg. — Made 
first  flight  in  1911  at  Portland;  distin- 
guished barnstorming  pilot/mechanic, 
latter  for  more  than  50  years;  serviced 
Lindbergh's  Spirit  of  St.  Louis:  civilian 
instructor  for  Army  in  World  War  I. 

Bennett  H.  "Bennie"  Griffin,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. — Military  and  civilian  pilot  of 
note;  early  manager  of  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport;  drafted  Air  Inspection 
Systems  for  U.S.A.F.;  established  flight 
record.  America  to  Berlin  in  1932;  colo- 
nel (ret.)  USAF;  sponsored  for  In- 
duction by  two  original  Hall  of  Famers, 
Blanche  Noyes  and  John  P.  Morris. 
(I  talked  on  yesterday  with  Colonel 
Griffin  when  he  visited  friends  on  Capi- 
tol HiU.) 

Clifford  W.  Henderson,  Palm  Desert, 
Calif. — Founder  of  Cleveland  National 
Air  Races;  creator  of  Thompson  and 
Bendix  Trophy  Races;  produced  first 
International  Aircraft  Exposition;  dis- 
tinguished "Hump"  pilot  of  World  War 
II;  colonel  (ret.)  USAF. 

Beverly  "Bevo"  Howard  (deceased)  — 
One  of  America's  greatest  acrobatic  pi- 
lots; supervised  training  of  6,000  pilots 
in  World  War  II;  flew  for  Eastern  Air- 
lines and  operated  Hawthorne  Aviation. 
Charleston,  S.C. 

Howard  R.  Hughes,  Houston,  Tex. — 
One  of  America's  aviation  greats;  estab- 
lished many  land  and  sea  flight  records; 
winner  of  Harmon  Trophy  for  flight 
aroimd  world;  flew  practically  every  type 
aircraft. 

Edwin  A.  Link.  Binghampton,  N.Y. — 
Pilot,  inventor,  designer,  manufacturer; 
designed  and  built  Link  instrument 
trainer;  president.  General  Precision 
Equipment  Co.  and  simulator  produc- 
tion director,  Singer  Co. 

Leslie  C.  Miller,  Sarasota,  Fla. — In- 
ventor of  Miller  overhead  valves;  barn- 
stormer of  early  vintage;  distinguished 
aviation  author;  effective  developer  of 
early  aviation. 

Michael  C.  "Mike"  Murphy,  Findley, 
Ohio — One  of  America's  greatest  acro- 
batic pilots;  military  combat  pilot  in 
World  War  11;  winner  of  NBAA's  Meri- 
torious Award  while  aviation  manager 
for  Marathon  Oil  Co. 

Leonard  J.  Povey,  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla. — Once  commanded  aviation  for 
Cuban  Government;  distinguished  acro- 
batic pilot;  leading  flxed  base  operator 
for  executive  aircraft;  held  executive 
posts  with  Fairchlld  Aircraft  and  Mackey 
Airlines. 

Lloyd  C.  Stearman,  Northridge,  Calif. — 
Early  builder  of  aircraft;  designer,  engi- 
neer, and  pilot;  built  thousands  of 
trainers  for  the  military;  was  consultant 
to  major  aircraft  manufacturers. 

Noel  Wien,  Bellevue,  Washington 
State. — Pioneered  aviation  in  Alaska; 
conducted  first  "Bush"  rescue  service; 
made  flrst  flight,  Alaska  to  Siberia;  first 
ta  fly  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle;  founder 
of  Wien  Airlines. 


June  15,  1973 


A  SAD  ANNIVERSARY  FOR 
LITHUANIAN-AMERICANS 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  WALSH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  remind  my  colleagues  that  this 
is  a  day  of  sorrow  and  reflection  for 
Lithuanian-Americans  and  Lithuanians 
throughout  the  world. 

On  this  day  in  1940,  the  Soviet  Union 
forcibly  armexed  Lithuania.  Since  then 
the  proud  people  of  that  country  have 
continuously  struggled  to  reject  the  op- 
pressive Communist  system  from  their 
soil. 

The  postwar  history  of  Lithuania 
bears  grim  testimony  to  this  rejection  of 
forcible  incorporation.  From  1944  to  1952, 
the  antl-Sovlet  partisans  struggled  for 
freedom  against  the  Soviet  military  oc- 
cupation in  protracted  guerilla  warfare 
at  a  cost  of  over  50,000  Lithuanian  lives. 
During  Stalin's  era,  more  than  one-sixth 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  were  deported 
to  Russia  and  Siberia  in  an  effort  to  de- 
populate and  subjugate  the  Lithuanian 
nation.  To  demonstrate  the  extent  of 
this  depopulation  in  comparison  to  the 
United  States,  it  would  mean  the  elimi- 
nation of  all  the  people  from  the  30 
largest  cities  in  this  country. 

To  this  very  day,  Lithuanians  are  risk- 
ing and  sacrificing  their  lives  in  defiance 
of  the  Commimist  regime.  The  protests 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  against  the  de- 
nial of  the  right  of  self-determination, 
continued  religious  and  political  perse- 
cutions, and  violation  of  human  rights 
by  the  Soviet  Union  reached  tragic 
heights  on  May  14,  1972,  when  a  Lithu- 
anian youth,  Romas  Kalanta,  burned 
himself  in  Kaunas  as  a  martyr  in  pro- 
test to  Soviet  oppression.  This  act  trig- 
gered widespread  demonstrations  in  the 
area  and  was  culminated  by  two  other 
self-immolations.  Such  dramatic  events 
demonstrate  that  the  Lithuanian  people 
have  not  acquiesced  to  the  Soviet  occu- 
pation, but  rather  are  still  striving  for 
freedom  and  Independence. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  forceful  annexation  of  Lithu- 
ania and  other  Baltic  States  into  the  So- 
viet Union.  This  steadfast  policy  of  the 
United  States  gives  succor  to  the  Lithu- 
anian people  and  reinforces  their  deter- 
mination to  await  national  independence 
while  it  also  discourages  the  Soviet  pol- 
icies of  Russiflcation  and  effective  ab- 
solution of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia into  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  89th  U.S.  Congress,  during  its 
2d  session,  was  explicit  in  its  determi- 
nation to  forestall  any  Russiflcation  and 
absorption  of  the  Baltic  States  by  the 
Soviet  Union  when  it  adopted  House  Con- 
current Resolution  416,  which  urges  the 
President  to  bring  up  for  discussion  the 
question  of  the  status  of  the  Baltic  States 
in  the  United  Nations  and  other  inter- 
national forums.  The  European  Secu- 
rity Conference  is  such  an  International 
forum.  The  Lithuanian-American  Com- 
munity of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  asks  your  sup- 
port in  urging  the  U.S.  delegates  to 
openly  state  the  U.S.  policy  of  nonrecog- 
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nitton  and  raise  the  Baltic  question  di- 
rectly as  Congress  has  sjjecified. 


WATERGATE  HEARINGS 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or   ALABAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Watergate  hearings  con- 
tinue on  and  on.  And  the  more  I  see  and 
read  the  more  I  become  concerned  tliat 
the  Senate  hearings  are  jeopardizing  the 
chances  for  a  successful  prosecution  of 
the  guilty. 

The  names  of  those  who  may  or  may 
not  have  been  involved  are  being  dragged 
through  the  mud  before  the  entire  Na- 
tion, and  when  it  comes  time  to  select  a 
jury  and  hear  a  case,  a  strong  argument 
of  prejudice  can  easily  be  claimed  by  the 
defendants. 

In  other  words,  It  is  going  to  be  very 
difficult  to  find  a  jury  that  does  not  al- 
ready have  preconceived  ideas  as  to  guilt, 
because  of  all  the  publicity. 

Also,  many  news  reports  have  been 
dealing  with  imnamed  third-party 
sources  and  have  been  scattered  with 
Innuendoes  that  are  doing  more  harm 
than  good. 

The  situation  certainly  provides  the 
ground  work  for  a  long  debate  on  fair 
trial  versus  free  press,  and  fair  trial 
versus  separation  of  powers.  We  must  be 
careful  here  to  see  that  constitutional 
rights  are  not  violated.  Each  Is  important 
and  to  sacrifice  one  for  another  will 
harm  the  entire  system. 

The  tragedy  of  Watergate  Is  that  the 
entire  political  system  has  been  given  a 
black  eye.  There  is  a  tendency  to  let 
other  Government  activity  slip  as  we  be- 
come preoccupied  with  Watergate.  But 
this  must  not  happen,  and,  in  fact,  it  is 
not  happening. 

It  is  important  that  those  responsible 
for  Watergate  be  punished  through  due 
process  of  law  but,  in  the  meantime,  the 
wheels  of  Government  must  continue  to 
turn. 

We  must  not  allow  Watergate  to  bog 
down  the  operation  of  Government  and 
take  our  attention  away  from  the  many 
other  Important  Issues  facing  us  today. 

For  example,  one  of  the  flrst  jobs  the 
President  had  to  concern  himself  with 
was  the  rebuilding  of  the  White  House 
staff.  I  think  he  is  off  to  a  good  start  with 
the  appointment  of  Melvin  Laird  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Domestic  Affairs  Council 
to  replace  John  Erlichman.  Gen.  Alex- 
ander Haig  should  do  an  excellent  job  in 
replacing  Bob  Haldeman  as  the  top  As- 
sistant to  the  President.  With  these  two 
appointments  the  President's  legislative 
program  should  move  much  more 
smoothly  now. 

I  have  known  Mel  Laird  for  9  years, 
first  as  a  Congressman  from  Wisconsin 
and  then  as  Secretary  of  Defense.  He  is 
a  man  of  great  integrity  and  ability  and 
is  well  respected  in  the  Congress. 

While  I  do  not  know  General  Haig  ex- 
cept through  occasional  meetings,  he  has 
a  fine  reputation  and  is  also  highly  re- 


spected by  the  Congress.  Under  his  lead- 
ership, I  see  a  new  day  coming  and  a 
much  improved  atmosphere  In  the  White 
House. 

With  this  new  support  in  the  White 
House  and  with  the  other  appointments 
recently  made  by  the  President,  consider- 
able activity  is  now  under  way  on  many 
fronts.  The  Government  is  moving  for- 
ward, and  we  must  not  let  Watergate 
impede  our  progress. 


haps  the  most  powerful  forces  at  work  in 
the  world  today. 

The  rulers  of  Russia  would  do  well  to 
note  that  truth,  and  accept  it. 


THE  LITHUANIAN  NATION 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OP    NEW   YORK 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  15, 
1940,  the  Soviet  Union  forcibly  incorpo- 
rated the  nation  of  Lithuania  into  its 
domain,  seeking  by  that  action  to  stamp 
out  one  of  the  oldest  nationalities  in  the 
world.  Today  we  remember  that  day,  and 
by  so  doing  help  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  tliis  freedom-loving  people. 

For  more  than  a  thousand  years, 
Lithuania  and  its  people  made  a  distinct 
mark  on  the  road  to  progress  of  the  peo- 
ples of  Europe.  A  strong  ethnic  culture 
and  identity  is  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able hallmark  of  tliis  people. 

It  was  for  that  very  reason  that  the 
Soviet  regime  long  viewed  these  people  as 
a  menace  to  the  homogenizing  effect  the 
Moscow  government  sought  to  impose  on 
all  its  peoples.  Because  the  Lithuanians 
strove  to  maintain  their  identity  as  a 
people,  they  incurred  the  wrath  of  the 
Kremlin. 

Over  the  first  few  decades  of  Soviet 
rule,  <Hie  effort  after  another  was 
mounted  to  eliminate  the  id^itity  of 
these  people.  AH  of  t^em  had  significant 
state  resources  poured  Into  them.  AH  of 
them  were  pressed  with  vigor  by  cadres 
mobilized  from  across  Russia.  Many  na- 
tive people  of  the  area  were  utilized  to 
make  these  nationality-eroding  cam- 
paigns a  success,  and  in  the  end,  all  of 
them  were  relatively  dismal  failures. 

Eventually,  the  Soviets  taied  to  imdo 
the  lives  and  labor  of  a  thousand  years. 
By  decree  of  the  central  government, 
Lithuania  as  such  ceased  to  exist.  The 
territory  and  people  of  that  nation  were 
physically  incorporated  into  the  Soviet 
Uni<Hi,  to  become  another  province  of 
that  vast  land. 

■niat  was  33  years  ago.  Yet  in  the  end. 
this  attempt  has  also  failed,  and  just  as 
dismally  as  the  others. 

Lithuanians  across  the  globe  have 
maintained  the  heritage,  culture,  and 
faith  of  their  forebears.  Here  in  the 
United  States  this  has  been  particularly 
true.  Our  community  here  has  been  most 
vigorous  in  these  efforts. 

In  what  was  once  Lithuania  itself,  the 
work  has  been  complemented  by  Lith- 
uanian nationalism  which  has  found  a 
variety  of  expressions,  especially  in  re- 
cent years. 

More  and  more,  overt  assertions  of 
identity  have  ctwne  to  the  fore  in  the 
major  cities  of  that  area,  proving  again 
that  ethnicity  and  nationalism  are  per- 


NATIVE  COUPLE  SHARES  PAST  WITH 
UNIVERSITY  ARCHIVES 


HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
bit  of  personal  happiness  that  I  derive 
from  a  well  written  article  appearing  on 
April  23  in  the  Hazard,  Ky.,  Herald, 
which  I  insert  in  the  Record.  It  regards 
the  news  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Guil- 
ford Boleyn  will  celebrate  their  58th 
wedding  anniversary  this  coming  Sun- 
day, June  17,  which  incidentally  is  also 
Fathers  Day. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Boleyn  for  better 
than  50  years  and  recall  with  warmth 
and  happiness  my  early  boyhood  associa- 
tions with  him.  I  can  add  little  to  the 
article  except  my  own  personal  fondness 
for  him  and  my  best  wishes  for  him  and 
his  wife's  continuing  success  and  hap- 
piness. 

Mr.  Boleyn.  a  prominent  attorney  for 
52  years,  and  his  wife,  both  of  whom 
are  now  80  years  old.  reside  in  Hazard. 
Ky.,  and  are  loved  and  admired  through- 
out the  region.  Both  are  members  of 
pioneer  famihes.  Mr.  Boleyn  is  Hazard's 
first  city  prosecuting  attorney  and  Mrs. 
Boleyn's  father  was  twice  county  attor- 
ney of  Perry  County.  She  was  a  school- 
teacher before  the  births  of  her  four 
children. 

As  the  article  says,  they  recently 
shared  their  wisdom  and  richness  of 
their  folk  heritage  with  the  Folklore 
Archives  of  Western  Kentucky  Univer- 
sity. 

Both  are  intensely  patriotic,  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  working  of  democracy. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Boleyn  is  still  going 
strong  and  was  in  Louisville  just  this 
weekend  taking  depositions.  The  article 
follows : 

[From  the  Hazard  (Ky.)  Herald.  Apr.  23, 
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Nativi:  Couplk  Shaus  Past  With  UNimtsirr 

ASCHIYXS 

"O  good  old  way,  how  sweet  thou  art." 
Bartering  goose  feathers  for  sugar,  drain- 
ing a  carbuncle  with  a  slippery  elm  probe, 
and  getting  clothes  clean  with  a  battlln' 
stick — these  are  only  a  few  of  the  practices 
living  In  the  memories  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David 
Guilford  Boleyn  who  recently  relived  their 
folk  heritage  and  recorded  It  for  the  archives 
erf  Western  Kentucky  University.  Both  now 
eighty  years  old  and  living  at  718  Davis 
Street,  they  have  related  experiences,  tales, 
customs,  and  beliefs — all  the  warp  and  woof 
of  their  lives  woven  by  this  mountain  region. 
Firm  believers  In  the  value  of  oral  history, 
they  have  carefully  related  material  they  feel 
should  be  preserved.  It  Is  now  taped,  trans- 
cribed, and  ready  to  be  lodged  in  the  univer- 
sity archives  for  use  by  future  folklore  stu- 
dents. 

An  Interesting  section  of  the  material  con- 
cerns old  remedies.  "Mullen  tea"  helped  colds 
and  the  flu;  a  'slippery  elm  probe"  caused  a 
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carbuncle  to  drain;  a  bot  oak  bark  "ooze" 
relieved  the  pain  of  sprains.  More  spectacular 
were  the  beliefs  that  a  certain  "mad  stone" 
sucked  out  the  poison  of  a  rabid  dogblte  and 
that  the  seventh  son  in  a  succession  of  sons 
was  endowed  by  special  healing  powers,  one 
being  to  "stop  the  blood."  His  services  were 
sought  far  and  wide  by  ailing  ones. 

In  pre-granulated-sugar  days,  Mr.  Boleyn 
recalls  three  prime  sources  of  sweetening — 
tapping  maple  trees,  ginning  sugarcane,  and 
"growing"  honey.  Later,  when  sugar  came  to 
the  stores,  it  could  be  bartered  for  goose 
feathers. 

Various  tools  for  breaking  In  and  nurturing 
"new  ground"  were  described.  The  coulter 
plow  mentioned  by  Robert  Burns,  Mr. 
Boleyn's  favorite  poet,  was  one  of  these 
owned  by  early  Kentucklans.  Mr.  Boleyn 
recounted  the  steps  followed  in  making  wash 
troughs  for  family  washwater.  He  went  again 
to  the  water  mill,  only  usable  in  winter 
months,  but  which  ground  meal  superior  to 
that  of  the  steam  grist  mills.  He  theorizes 
that  "tsike  your  turn"  originated  from  the 
old  system  of  stacking  sacks  of  corn  In  the 
old  mill  house. 

Just  as  now,  each  district  was  taxed  for 
building  a  school  house,  but  the  school  term 
lasted  only  five  months,  beginning  In  July 
with  two  weeks'  vacation  In  late  September 
and  early  October  for  gathering  in  the  fodder 
to  winter-feed  the  stock.  Slates  made  from 
local  slate-rock  cliffs  provided  writing  ma- 
terial. No  report  cards  or  grades  being  used, 
each  student  progressed  at  his  own  speed, 
only  "turning  the  leaf"  when  be  had  learned 
all  on  the  page.  His  "thumb  print"  guided 
the  teacher  as  to  where  be  should  begin  In 
the  new  term. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boleyn  represent  pio- 
neer families  who  settled  In  this  region  long 
before  the  Civil  War.  Mrs.  Boleyn's  father, 
Charles  Wooton  of  the  family  for  whom  the 
postofiBce  in  Leslie  County  (formerly  Perry 
County)  served  two  terms  as  County  Attor- 
ney, the  first  beginning  near  1897  and  the 
second  In  1922.  Mr.  Boleyn's  boyhood  post- 
offlce  on  Rock  Fork  In  Knott  County  was 
named  for  bis  family  and  was  located  on  a 
farm  never  owned  by  any  other,  save  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky. 

Mrs.  Boleyn,  born  on  Big  Creek  in  1893,  re- 
called the  "public  square"  In  Hazard  and  Its 
two  courthouses  preceding  the  present  one. 
Brick  for  both  these  were  made  at  local 
brickyards  located  near  Broadway.  She  re- 
members the  first  large  school,  a  two-story 
plank  bouse  on  High  Street,  just  north  of 
the  Methodist  Church.  The  lower  grades 
were  located  '  downstairs,  and  the  highest 
grades  (there  being  no  high  school  then) 
were  housed  on  the  top  floor.  She  tells  of  a 
roof  cupola  that  held  a  bell  that  sounded 
"all  over  everywhere."  She  later  attended  the 
Wilbur  R.  Smith  Business  College  in  Lexing. 
ton  where  she  met  the  young  lawyer  she  was 
to  marry  In  1916.  Four  years  she  taught  In 
Perry  County  schools — at  Yerkes,  on  Grape- 
vine, and  on  Second  Creek. 

Mr.  Boleyn  received  his  law  license  In  1915 
after  having  attended  Hlndman  Settlement 
School,  Professor  George  Clark's  Normal 
School,  and  the  University  of  Kentucky.  He 
settled  permanently  In  Hazard  In  1921  and 
has  practiced  law  continuously  since  that 
time.  He  has  been  commended  by  the  State 
Bar  Association  for  his  half -century  of  serv- 
ice. When  Hazard  received  its  third-class  city 
rating,  he  became  its  first  City  Prosecuting 
Attorney.  A  staunch  believer  in  Justice  and 
In  Individual  rights,  he  donated  to  the  Bar 
the  scales  of  Justice  which  now  stand  in  the 
main  courtroom  of  the  new  courthouse.  Now 
consisting  mainly  of  land  title  work,  his  ca- 
reer has  contained  a  rich  variety  of  both  civil 
and  criminal  law  suits,  ranging  from  disputes 
over  a  bushel  of  beans  to  an  air-crash  claim. 

About  bis  legal  career  he  says,  "What  I 
have  enjoyed  most  Is  simply  practicing  my 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

profession."  On  the  subject  of  retirement  be 
says,  "A  lawyer's  services  are  rendered  to  peo- 
ple. And  as  long  as  a  lawyer  is  able  to  do  any- 
thing to  help  other  people,  there's  no  reason 
for  him  to  retire.  And,  too,  the  people  be  has 
practiced  for  over  the  years  will  keep  coming 
back  for  as  long  as  be  lives  .  .  ." 

The  Regular  Baptist  church  to  which  Mrs. 
Boleyn  has  been  a  life-long  member  sings  a 
song  containing  the  line: 

"O  good  old  way,  bow  sweet  thou  art!" 
The  meaning  of  these  words  Is  somehow 
enriched  In  the  light  of  the  experience,  the 
wisdom,  and  the  lives — so  fully-lived,  so  un- 
selfishly-shared— by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boleyn  on 
Davis  Street. 


June  15,  1973 


'WOLF!  WOLF!"  FROM  DOOMSDAY 
ECOLOGISTS? 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
pace  of  environmental  debate  acceler- 
ates, the  following  article  should  be  use- 
ful in  examining  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion: 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
June  11,  1973] 
"Wou!  Wolf!"  From  Doomsday  Ecologists? 
(By  Melvin  Maddocks)  {. 

During  the  last  decade,  the  subject  of 
Nature  has  become  political,  and,  like  all 
politics,  prone  to  extremes.  A  cartoonist — 
a  political  cartoonist,  naturally — might  cari- 
cature the  polarized  parties  thus: 

Under  a  cone  of  sunlight  in  a  pine  forest 
the  Good  Guy  stands,  bis  face  an  idealized 
composite  of  Henry  Thoreau  and  Albert 
Schweitzer.  Caption  him  "Reverencer  of 
life."  His  palms  are  clasped  behind  blm  as  tf 
to  symbolize:  Hands  off.  Where  Nature  is  con- 
cerned, he  is  the  last  of  the  laissez-faire  men. 

Stalking  down  the  forest  path  (hiss,  boo) 
comes  the  Bad  Guy,  his  face  ablaze  with  the 
greed  of  a  dozen  robber  barons.  In  one  band 
he  carries  an  ax.  In  the  other  a  miner's  pick. 
Caption  him  "Planet-plunderer." 

In  the  natvu-e-polltics  debates  the  Bad 
Guy  has  been  getting  Just  rewards — at  least 
rhetorically — and  In  the  process  the  by- 
standing  citizen  has  been  scared  half  to 
death.  Various  physicists  and  biologists  have 
made  a  career  out  of  promising  the  very 
worst  if  the  Bad  Guy  wins,  rather  like  Times 
Square  prophets  carrying  sandwich  boards 
reading,  "The  End  of  the  World  Is  at  Hand." 

At  first  the  environmental  risk  was  nu- 
clear bombing,  and  the  threat  of  Apocalypse 
seemed  more  or  less  suita^e.  But  then  the 
varieties  of  predicted  horrible-ends  multi- 
plied. Spaceship  Earth,  it  was  said,  might 
self-destruct  from  Bad-Guy  pesticides,  Bad 
Guy  detergents  In  the  water,  Bad-Guy 
smokes  in  the  air,  or  simple  Bad-Guy  over- 
population. 

The  Club  of  Rome  Study  of  1972,  which 
projected  day-by-day  20th-century  life  as  a 
"march  toward  ecological  suicide,"  seemed 
to  climax  what  John  Maddox,  theoretical 
physicist  and  editor  of  the  British  Journal 
Nature,  called  the  "doomsday  syndrome." 

In  their  zeal,  have  the  Good  Guys — the 
Nature-reverencers — been  guilty  of  crying 
wolf?  Maddox  thinks  so.  He  judges  the 
alarmist  "exaggerations"  of  the  scenario 
writers  to  be  "frlghtenlngly  irresponsible," 
to  say  nothing  of  unscientific.  And  he  warns: 
"The  'doomsday  syndrome'  may  be  as  much 
a  hazard  of  human  survival  as  any  of  the 
environmental  conundrums  society  has 
created  for  Itself." 

Maddox  signals  perhaps  the  rehearsal  of 


a  third  posture  toward  Nature,  which 
would  say: 

The  Bad  Guys — the  "Planet -plunderers" — 
are  not  to  be  condoned.  But  the  Good  Guys 
must  not  become  overreacting  purists  to 
the  point  of  paralysis. 

The  new  alternative  might  be  stated :  How 
can  Nature  be  used  without  being  exploited? 

In  the  current  Issue  of  Lifestyle!  ("Maga- 
zine of  Alternatives"),  the  biologists  of  the 
New  Alchemy  Institute  East  in  Woods  Hole, 
Mass.,  Join  Maddox  in  assuming  again  a 
utilitarian  standard.  Calling  the  "back-to- 
the-land  movement"  a  romantic  "absurdity" 
and  "organic  farming"  too  "naive,"  the  New 
Alchemists  obviously  find  no  contradiction 
between  a  love  of  Nature  and  efficiency.  They 
are  simultaneously  idealists  of  the  small 
farm  and  total  technologists. 

Ecology,  the  New  Alchemists  Imply,  will 
be  served  best  not  If  men  leave  Nature  alone, 
out  of  guilt  or  excessive  reverence,  but  If 
they  work  with  maximum  effectiveness  as 
"the  Earth's  stewards." 

Nature's  new  Third  Man — the  Good  Guy 
with  the  Bad  Guy's  tools — has  discovered 
another  spokesman  In  the  microbiologist 
Rene  Dubos,  who  has  rebutted  the  "dooms- 
day syndrome"  with  bis  own  emphasis:  "En- 
vironments upset  by  smogs,  pesticides,  or 
strip  mining  are  not  destroyed,  they  merely 
become  different  by  evolving  In  directions 
determined  by  these  challenges." 

What  appears  to  be  destruction,  be  con- 
cludes, "always  results  in  a  different  cre- 
ation." 

One  of  the  Good  Guys  nominated  Francis 
of  Assisi  as  "patron  saint  for  ecologists" — 
the  hero  who  treated  not  only  living  things 
but  Inanimate  objects  as  If  they  were  his 
brothers  and  sisters.  Speaking  for  the  new 
minority,  Dubos  proposes  Benedict  of  Nursla 
as  the  ecologist's  saint:  clearing  forests,  re- 
claiming swamps,  building  windmills  for 
power  with  a  task  force  of  benedlctlne  prag- 
matists  behind  him. 

The  Nature-sophisticates  are  saying.  In 
effect,  that  g:ullt  over  technology's  past,  fear 
over  technology's  future  must  not  keep  men 
from  taking  an  activist  stance  toward  Na- 
ture. If  they  have  their  way,  we  will  get 
back  our  nerve  without  losing  our  scruples. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  LITHUANIA 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Ml-.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day marks  the  33d  anniversary  of  the 
annexation  of  Lithuania.  As  with  Lith- 
uania Independence  Day,  which  we  com- 
memorated earlier  this  year,  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  it  is  fitting  that  we  pause  today 
to  take  notice  of  the  desire  for  freedom 
and  self-determination  of  all  Lithua- 
nians. They  are  a  courageous  people,  and 
I  am  proud  to  know  and  work  closely 
with  many  Lithuanian-Americans  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  know  of  their 
strong  loyalties  for  their  native  coimti-y. 
Events  of  recent  years  have  not  dimin- 
ished the  will  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
to  live  in  poUtical,  cultural,  and  religious 
freedom,  a  cause  to  which  men  and 
women  throughout  the  world  are  com- 
mitted. 

Today,  I  join  with  the  Lithuanian- 
American  communities  to  express  our 
dedication  to  the  Lithuanian  people,  and 
to  people  around  the  globe,  who  share 
the  important  goals  of  living  dally  lives 
with  freedom  and  justice. 


June  15,  1973 


FREEDOM  FOR  SOVUTT  JEWRY 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week- 
end Leonid  Brezhnev,  the  leader  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  arrives  in  the  United 
States  for  a  meeting  with  President 
Nixon. 

One  of  his  major  reasons  for  coming 
here  is  to  obtain  economic  help  from  the 
United  States.  Such  help  is  to  include 
U.S.  Government  credits  and  loan  guar- 
antees as  well  as  most-favored-nation 
trade  status. 

The  only  difiSculty  which  Mr.  Brezhnev 
will  face  during  his  visit  is  the  determi- 
nation of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  stand  for  the  freedom  of  op- 
pressed people  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  regard- 
ing the  basic  human  rights  of  Jews  and 
other  minorities  within  its  territory  is 
well-known.  Freedom  of  religion  is 
strictly  limited.  Jewish  schools,  books, 
newspapers,  plays,  films,  and  all  other 
forms  of  cultural  expression  are  forbid- 
den. Russian  anti-Semitism  dates  back 
to  the  czars. 

Jews  who  declare  their  wish  to  return 
to  their  national  homeland  are  immedi- 
ately fired  from  their  jobs  and  are  sub- 
ject to  every  conceivable  form  of  harass- 
ment including  imprisonment. 

There  can  be  no  excuse  for  this  pat- 
tern of  systematic  repression  against  tens 
of  thousands  of  individuals  who  seek  only 
to  build  a  new  Ufe  for  themselves  in 
Israel. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  often  proclaimed 
its  strong  adherence  to  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  which 
guarantees  the  right  of  free  emigration 
to  all. 

We  must  make  clear  to  Mr.  Brezhnev 
that  he  may  expect  no  commercial  favors 
from  the  United  States  until  his  coun- 
try lives  up  to  its  commitment  to  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

No  one  has  been  fooled  by  the  recent 
announcement  that  the  notorious  exit 
tax  will  no  longer  be  enforced.  The  So- 
viet Union  enforces  and  then  ignores 
its  own  exit  tax  statutes  whenever  it 
hopes  to  win  a  particular  favor  from  the 
freedom-loving  nations  in  the  West. 

No  one  seriously  believes  that  the  Rus- 
sians will  not  once  again  begin  to  en- 
force their  "ransom"  tax  if  they  should 
receive  trade  concessions  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  without  the  emigration  guar- 
antee of  the  Mills-Vanik  bill. 

I  was  proud  to  be  one  of  the  original 
cosponsors  in  this  Congress  of  the  Mills- 
Vanik  bill  to  prohibit  most-favored- 
nation  trade  concessions  by  the  United 
States  to  any  country  which  limits  free- 
dom of  emigration. 

This  legislation  now  has  the  endorse- 
ment of  281  Members  of  the  House  and, 
in  the  form  of  the  Jackson  amendment, 
77  cosponors  in  the  Senate. 

The  endorsement  of  this  legislation  by 
over  350  of  the  highest  elected  officials  in 
the  United  States  is  striking  evidence 
that  America  will  stand  firm  in  its  sup- 
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port  of  freedom  of  emigration  for  Soviet 
Jews  and  will  not  agree  to  bargain  with 
human  rights. 


CHASE  MANHATTAN:  THE  RIGHT 
DIRECTION 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  the  growing  social 
responsibility  and  involvement  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  in  the  problems 
facing  urban  America. 

An  article  from  the  National  Urban 
Coalition's  publication.  Network,  entitled 
"A  'friend  at  Chase  Manhattan'"  re- 
ported the  current  activity  at  the  bank. 
I  now  submit  the  article  for  the  collective 
interest  of  this  body. 

I  hope  that  other  American  companies 
follow  the  excellent  lead  of  Chase  Man- 
hattan in  "giving  a  damn." 

The  article  follows : 

A  "Friend  At  Chase  Manhattan" 

"Social  responsibility  Is  as  Important  here 
as  marketing,  expansion,  funding  or  corporate 
capacity,"  says  John  B.  Davies,  Jr.,  31,  vice- 
president  for  Urban  External  Affairs  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  N.A. 

Friendly,  enthusiastic,  and  totally  com- 
mitted to  his  work,  Davies  punctuates  every 
point  with  a  vigorous  gesture. 

"Chase  Just  isn't  interested  in  an  isolated, 
philanthropic,  do-gooder  operation,"  he  goes 
on.  "Social  responsibility  is  built  into  every 
functional  program  this  bank  has — it's 
totally  integrated  with  our  business  and  eco- 
nomic activities.  My  office  is  simply  a  staff 
resource  and  consultant  to  ongoing  urban 
activities  In  all  our  line  divisions." 

Davies  outlined  four  principal  program 
areas,  unrelated  except  that  each  represents 
a  corporate  effort  by  Chase  Manhattan  ( 1971 
assets:  $24  billion)  to  behave  as  a  responsible, 
involved  citizen  of  New  York  City. 

Training  programs:  In  the  60 s,  Chase 
started  a  Business  Experience  Training  pro- 
gram for  urban  high  school  students  and  a 
Job  Opportunities  in  Business  program  for 
dropouts.  Hundreds  of  young  New  Yorkers, 
mostly  nonwhlte,  are  now  employed  by  the 
bank  as  a  result  of  those  programs,  and  hun- 
dreds more  have  finished  high  school  or 
have  gone  on  to  college. 

More  recently.  Chase  and  another  bank 
established  a  "satellite  academy"  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
city.  There,  at  2  New  York  Plaza,  150  teen- 
age students  (drawn  voluntarily  from  public 
schools  throughout  the  city)  receive  a  com- 
bination of  academic  skills  and  actual  job 
experience  as  part-time  workers  in  the  spon- 
soring banks. 

Economic  development:  "The  Infusion  of 
new  business  activity  is  essential  if  you're 
hoping  to  stem  the  tide  of  decay  In  any  city 
neighborhood,"  says  Davies.  Economic  devel- 
opment of  minority  business  has  been  a  pol- 
icy of  the  Community  Banking  (branch-of- 
fice) arm  of  Chase  fop.  several  years,  quite 
apart  from  the  activities  of  the  institution's 
separate  Chase  Investment  Corp. 

When  the  branch  people  needed  help  in 
evaluation  loans  that  did  not  meet  usual 
Chase  credit  standards  but  seemed  reason- 
ably prudent  risks  when  weighed  against  a 
commitment  to  civic  responsibility.  Chase 
created  a  separate,  skilled  unit  to  package 
and  evaluate  such  loans  and  to  decide  what 
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management  skills  might  be  needed  by  the 
borrower  in  addition  to  capital.  Approximate- 
ly $17  mUlion  have  been  advanced  by  the 
bank  in  these  loans. 

In  addition,  a  specified  percentage  of 
Chase's  own  immense  annual  purchases  of 
paper,  printing  and  other  supplies  must,  by 
executive  edict,  go  to  small  minority.-owncd 
suppliers. 

Real  estate:  Mortgages  in  the  city's  disad- 
vantaged areas  are  tough  to  arrange,  and  it's 
widely  assumed  throughout  the  housing  in- 
dustry that  banks  have  simply  "redllned" 
large  parts  of  the  city.  What  Chase  has  done 
is  to  allocate  a  specific  pool  of  funds  for  loans 
to  people  wishing  to  buy  or  improve  homes 
in  three  such  communities — Port  Greene  and 
Crown  Heights,  Brooklyn,  and  South  Ja- 
maica, Queens.  The  bank  has  also  trained 
people  in  those  communities  to  help  their 
friends  and  neighbors  fill  out  mortgage  appli- 
cations and  provide  guidance. 

"We've  concentrated  on  those  tliree  areas 
initially  because  It  takes  a  long  time  to  get 
to  know  a  community,"  Davies  says. 

Volunteer  program:  There  was,  until  a  few 
years  ago.  a  great  untapped  willingness  on 
the  part  of  bank  employees  to  get  Involved 
beneficially  in  the  lives  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens. "People  really  wanted  to  get  out  and 
work  tutoring  youngsters,  planning  day  trips, 
or  helping  non-profit  groups  with  an  ac- 
counting system  or  a  filing  system,"  Davies 
says.  "The  only  problem  was,  they  didn't 
know  where  to  go." 

The  result  has  been  a  carefully  planned 
program.  Chase  Volunteers  for  Community 
Action.  Involving  more  than  400  Chase  em- 
ployees. The  bank  acts  primarily  as  a  broker, 
putting  groups  with  needs  in  touch  with 
people  who  can  meet  the  needs,  and  making 
sure  that  each  side  understands  what's  ex- 
pected of  it. 

It  all  adds  up  to  a  busy,  diversified  series 
of  urban  programs,  closely  woven  into  the 
structure  of  the  bank's  other  activities  under 
the  current  Chase  operating  philosophy  of 
"coordinated  decentralization." 


LITHUANIAN      OCCUPAIION— A 
FORCEFUL  REMINDER  TO  US 


HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Americans,  we  cherish  highly  our  daily 
freedoms,  yet  sometimes  forget  that 
these  rights  are  not  shared  by  many  of 
our  fellow  men  in  other  countries.  For 
Lithuanians  everywhere,  June  15  is  a  sad 
reminder  that  tlie  right  of  all  men  to 
rule  themselves  should  not  be  taken  for 
granted.  On  this  day  in  1940,  the  inde- 
pendent Republic  of  Lithuania  was  oc- 
cupied by  forces  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  and  was  subsequently 
stifled  under  Soviet  rule. 

Although  rocked  by  a  revolt  in  1941. 
a  guerrilla  war  from  1944  to  1953,  and 
many  demonstrations  in  the  1960's  and 
1970's  which  culminated  in  the  self-im- 
molation of  Romas  Kalanta  on  May  14  of 
last  year,  Lithuania  has  been  unable  to 
free  herself  from  the  bonds  of  foreign 
rule.  To  this  day,  Lithuania  remains  an 
occupied  republic. 

This  glaring  example  of  man's  lack  of 
respect  for  liis  fellow  man  can  be  neither 
understood  nor  condoned.  The  corner- 
stone of  our  American  way  of  life,  those 
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basic  freedoms  which  we  hold  as  in- 
alienable rights,  are  being  denied  to  the 
peoples  of  this  Baltic  state.  For  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  of  a  life  without  free  expres- 
sion, rehgion,  economy,  and  mobility.  For 
Lithuanians  today,  it  is  a  reality. 

It  remains  for  us  in  America  to  do 
everything  possible  to  see  that  tragedies 
such  as  the  domination  of  Lithuania  do 
not  reoccur  and  to  hope  that  existing 
inequities  can  be  rectified. 

From  one  who  has  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  freedom,  words  seem  an  inade- 
quate expression  of  sympathy  for  all  peo- 
ple who  cherish  only  a  dream  of  inde- 
pendence. As  we  recall  with  Lithuanians 
the  events  of  Jime  15,  1940,  let  us  renew 
our  determination  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve the  right  of  all  men  to  be  free. 


LOWELL  CITY  COUNCIL  RESOLVES 
TO  SUPPORT  H.R.  49 


HON.  PAUL  W.  CRONIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  15.  1973 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  increasing 
costs  have  assaulted  every  sector  of  our 
country  and  nonpublic  education  at  pri- 
mary and  secondary  levels  provides  no 
exception.  In  the  city  of  Lowell,  approxi- 
mately 7.000  children  attend  nonpublic 
schools  which  are  seriously  threatened  by 
economic  difficulties  and  may  be  forced 
to  close  if  relief  is  not  forthcoming.  One 
source  of  relief  would  be  Federal  income 
tax  credit  for  tuition  paid  to  nonpublic 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  similar 
to  that  proposed  in  H.R.  49.  The  Lowell 
City  Council  has  unanimously  adopted 
the  following  resolution  luging  passage 
of  tax  credit  legislation. 

Resolution 

Whereas,  there  are  about  7,000  Lowell 
youngsters  atteudiug  non-public  schools;  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  becoming  increasingly  more 
difficult;  for  these  schools  to  continue  in 
existence;  and 

Wliereas,  Parents  of  youngsters  attending 
these  schools  also  support  by  their  ta.x  dollars 
the  public  schools  of  our  City;  and 

Whereas.  This  City  Council  recognizes  the 
financial  burden  that  would  be  placed  upon 
the  City  should  non-public  schools  be  forced 
to  close;  and 

Wliereas,  Concerned  Citizens  and  parents 
in  all  walks  of  life  tliroughoui  this  country 
are  banding  together  in  support  of  House 
Bill  =HR  49.  which  will  allow  Federal  In- 
come Tax  Credits  for  parents  of  non-public 
school  children;  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Lowell  City  Council  go 
on  record  in  support  of  HR  49  to  help  correct 
au  historic  injustice  against  parents  who  ex- 
ercise their  right  to  choose  non-public  edu- 
cation for  their  children  and  that  this  City 
Council  communicate  its  feelings  to  Senators 
Brooke,  and  Kennedy  and  Congressman 
Cronln  and  ask  all  Lowell  residents  to  do 
likewise  In  the  form  of  letters,  telegrams, 
and  phone  calls.  Be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  Congressman  Cronln  and  Sena- 
tors Brooke  and  Kennedy  with  a  request  that 
It  be  Included  in  the  Congressional  Record 
as  evidence  of  our  strong  support  of  this 
measure  vitally  necessary  to  the  future  of 
education  in  our  coiuitrv. 
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RALPH  HUEBELL  SPEAKS  FOR 
AMERICA 


Jiine  15,  1973 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  outstanding 
prose,  that  which  contains  eloquence  as 
well  as  substance  in  the  same  essay,  is  a 
rare  discovery.  When  it  does  appear, 
therefore,  it  should  be  shared. 

Such  prose  flowed  from  the  pen  of 
my  friend,  Ralph  Hubbell  recently  in 
his  own  column,  "The  Himian  Side," 
which  appears  in  Buffalo's  Magnificat 
Catholic  Weekly.  The  Hubbell  essay  is  a 
personal  interpretation  of  "America,  the 
Beautiful." 

Its  style,  giace,  and  elegance  make  it 
compelling. 

The  essay  follows : 

Watehgate 
(By  Ralph  Hubbell) 

O  beautiful  FOR  SPACIOUS  SKIES 

(Clear,  blue  skies  to  beckon  our  eyes  and 
beseech  us  to  look  up  with  pride  In  this  land 
of  ours  and  beyond,  with  reverance  and  hope, 
to  God  Almighty  who  forgives  us  our 
troubled  times  In  the  knowledge  that  our 
.ship  Is  a  proud  ship  and  that  our  way  Is  a 
proud  and  progressive  way — and  is  not  a  lost 
way). 

FOR  AMDER  WAVES  OF  GRAIN 

(Showing  the  whole  wide  world  of  people 
how  bountiful  are  our  resources  and  how 
distant  are  our  horizons.  Farmlands  that 
nourish  and  strengthen  us  and  remind  us 
of  our  God-given  heritage  and  of  our  free- 
dom which  may  be  challenged  but  which, 
until  the  end  of  time,  will  rally  from  any 
attempt,  from  within  or  without,  to  bind 
our  hands,  seal  our  lips,  blind  our  eyes  or 
Impair  our  progress) . 

FOR    PURPLE    mountain    MAJESTIES 

(Mountains,  they  mean,  for  us  to  look  up 
to  and  beyond,  again,  to  the  highest  reaches 
where  God  lives  and  where  God  loves  us  all. 
Mountains,  they  mean,  not  for  us  to  stand 
upon  as  busy-bodies  seeking  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  world  and  not  as  would-be 
conquerors  of  that  world  but  as  fortunate 
people  seeing  from  on  high  the  beauty  of  the 
world  and  willing  to  share  our  own  bountiful 
treasures  of  peace  and  freedom  with  that 
world). 

ABOVE    THE    FRUITED    PLAIN 

(Upon  which  plain  we  all  stand  shaken 
today  In  the  knowledge  that  our  chief  causes 
for  concern  and  unrest  have  festered  from 
within.  Yet  upon  which  plain  we  promise  as 
one  that  we  will  stay  united  as  we  seek  our 
solutions  with  strong  faces  looking  confi- 
dently to  one  another.  We  promise,  as  one,  a 
unison  of  purpose  aud  a  self-belief  that  once 
our  record  has  been  cleaned  of  all  taint  and 
once  we  have  put  our  own  house  In  order 
in  our  own  way  we  can  walk,  v  iih  pride,  in 
the  sun  again). 

AMERICA,  AMERICA  GOD  SHED  HIS  GRACE  ON  THEE 

(Yes,  Indeed.  He  shed  His  grace  and  His 
compassion  upon  all  of  us  the  while  He  knows 
that  no  matter  how  muddled  the  waters  they 
wUl  clear  with  hope  and  self-dedication  to 
purpose;  He  knows  that  no  matter  how  high 
the  hurdle  we  will  conquer  it  as  we  clear  the 
air;  He  knows  of  troubles  past  and  He 
watched,  and  was  proud,  when  we  set  our 
house  in  order  and  continued  the  Joyous  road 
that  is  our  beloved  America) . 

AND     CROWN     THY     GOOD     WITH     BROTHERHOOD 

(That  has  been  our  key  for  our  salvation 
from  the  very  first  step  that  was  taken  upon 


our  .soil  by  the  very  first  people  who  yearned 
to  be  free  and  to  stay  free.  Brotherhood  is 
Just  that.  It  Is  the  acceptance  of  each  other 
as  a  brother  but  not  Just  within  the  circle  of 
our  own  family.  Brotherhood  goes  beyond  our 
shores  and  Insists  that  we  accept  all  people 
as  brothers  for  all  people,  one  day,  must  be 
free.  It  is  as  brothers  that  we  can  re-unite  to 
find  our  way  back  to  the  dignity  and  de- 
cency which  we  knew  and  accepted,  perhaps 
too  lightly,  before  the  black  cloud  of  doubt 
hovered  over  us  and  saddened  us — so) . 

FROM    SEA    TO    SHINING    SEA 

(It  is  as  a  shining  family  that  we  will  one 
day  continue  as  a  self-believing  family  ones 
tlie  wisdom  for  realizing  our  shortcomings 
and  for  ferreting  out  and  punishing  our  trai- 
tors is  blended  with  the  further  knowledge 
that  something  must  be  done  swiftly  and 
with  lasting  strength  and  decisiveness.  From 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  we  are  America. 
Between  those  shores  a  pitiful  and  faithless 
few  have  been  allowed  to  undermine,  in  some 
measure,  all  that  we  hold  dear  and  all  that 
we  feel  is  our  pride  and  our  possession,  li 
is  when  our  freedom  Is  challenged — from 
within  as  well  as  without — that  we  prove  our- 
selves America  at  oxir  integral  best.  Conquer 
we  must  and  we  will  and  let  us  lift  our  hearts 
to  God  In  the  certain  belief  that  America  is 
today,  and  will  ever  be,  America,  the  beauti- 
ful. 


LITHUANIAN  FREEDOM 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  33  years 
ago  today  the  Lithuanian  people  were 
brought  under  the  yoke  of  Soviet  domi- 
nation. The  spirit  of  freedom  that  beats 
in  the  heart  of  eveiy  freedom-loving 
citizen  beats  sadly  today;  for  freedom 
is  a  legend  of  the  past  in  Lithuania.  But 
the  Soviet  oppressors  have  foiuid  that 
the  spirit  of  freedom  does  not  perish 
easily.  The  post- World  War  II  histoi-y  of 
Lithuania  bears  grim  testimony  to  this. 
In  the  years  following  the  war,  native 
Lithuanians  took  to  the  hills  to  fight  the 
Soviet  occupation  army,  at  a  cost  of  ovw 
50,000  Lithuanian  lives.  Finally,  the  So- 
viets resorted  to  departing  the  native 
population  to  Siberian  labor  camps. 
Truly,  a  reign  of  terror  had  begim;  a 
reign  of  terror  that  has  not  relented. 

Yet,  neither  have  the  Lithuanians 
abandoned  their  strusgle  for  freedom. 
In  March  of  1972  a  petition  bearing  17,054 
signatures  protesting  the  desperate  phglit 
of  Lithuaniari  Roman  Catholics  was  for- 
warded to  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  with  an  m-gent  appeal 
that  he  relay  the  protest  to  the  secretary 
general  of  the  Russian  Communist  Party. 
Three  previous  collective  letters  had  been 
ignored. 

A  more  recent  and  more  tragic  prote.st 
against  Soviet  occupation  and  religious 
prosecution  took  place  in  May  1972. 
Romas  Kalanta.  a  young  Roman  Cath- 
olic, burned  himself  to  death  in  a  pub- 
lic park  in  Kaunas  to  protest  the  subjec- 
tion and  prosecution  of  Lithuanians.  The 
mass  demonstrations  that  followed  this 
act  proved  that  the  spirit  of  freedom  still 
lives  in  Lithuania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  this  spirit  that  we 
honor  today,  but  let  us  i.Jv  forget  that 
we  are  also  mourning  its  captivity. 


\ 
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THE    EXCELLENCE    OP 
VOLUNTEERISM 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF   CONNECTICtTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  those  who  would  say  that  social  wel- 
fare and  assistance  programs  weaken 
the  spiritual  strength  of  America  by  fos- 
tering strong  dependence  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment in  lieu  of  those  things  once 
prized  as  the  products  of  hard  work. 
Others  claim  that  relief,  work  incentive, 
and  social  security  programs  do  not 
damage  but  reinforce  the  confidence  of 
every  American  citizen  that  he  has  a 
right  to  a  decent  standard  of  living.  In 
the  middle  of  this  debate  stand  Ameri- 
ca's volunteer  organizations,  dedicated 
people  who  just  want  to  help,  with  no 
strings  attached.  An  example  of  one  suc- 
cessful volunteer  institution  which  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  is 
the  Catholic  Family  and  Community 
Services  of  the  Catholic  Charities  of  the 
Diocese  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

For  56  years,  this  organization  has 
been  providing  a  wide  variety  of  profes- 
sional casework  and  group  services  to  the 
people  of  the  Bridgeport  area,  including 
counseling  for  individual  adjustment, 
marital  problems,  parent-child  relations, 
and  services  for  unwed  mothers.  By  op- 
erating programs  that  often  surpass 
those  of  the  Government  in  scope  and 
organization,  I  think  this  agency  dem- 
onstrates the  effectiveness  of  American 
volunteerism  and  the  advantages  of  a 
community's  drawing  together  to  solve 
problems  through  the  use  of  its  human 
resources. 

Guided  by  a  board  of  lay  volunteers 
of  all  faiths,  this  agency  boasts  the  larg- 
est professionally  trained  staff  of  social 
workers  of  any  volunteer  effort  in  Con- 
necticut. Yet,  each  neighborhood  center 
and  project  office  has  a  voice  in  making 
policy  decisions.  In  this  way,  the  Bridge- 
port Catholic  Family  and  Commimity 
Services  provides  the  participation  and 
cooperation  necessary  to  confront  per- 
sonal problems  individually  and  sensi- 
tively. 

Programs  on  drug  abuse,  adolescent 
problems,  the  inner  city,  housing  for  the 
elderly,  adoption  services,  and  family 
service  programs  have  provided  invalu- 
able help  and  good  will  to  the  people  of 
Fairfield  County. 

A  review  of  some  of  the  programs  this 
agency  sponsors  clearly  demonstrates  the 
dedication  of  the  Bridgeport  Catholic 
Family  and  Community  Services  and 
their  ability  to  inspire  all  who  wish  to 
help  our  citizens  help  themselves. 

To  face  the  growing  problem  of  drug 
abuse  among  the  young,  they  operate 
two  counseling,  referral  and  treatment 
centers  in  conjunction  with  the  regional 
narcotics  rehabilitation  program  of  the 
National  Institute  for  Mental  Health. 

A  short  term  residence  and  counseling 
shelter  has  also  been  operating  to  help 
sort  out  adolescent  problems  and  bridge 
the  mythical  generation  gap. 

In  the  inner  city,  there  is  a  wide  range 
of  volunteer  projects,  from  day  care  cen- 
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ters  to  "College  Students  Involved," 
which  attempts  to  break  the  hold  of  the 
ghetto  by  transporting  children  to  a  local 
university  campus  for  a  day  of  tutorial 
help  and  recreation. 

This  organization  even  provides  a 
shopping  center  of  services  for  inner  city 
residents,  a  clearinghouse  of  service  in- 
formation which  insures  that  no  problem 
goes  unsolved  merely  for  lack  of  know- 
how  in  the  face  of  the  bureaucracy. 

The  Bridgeport  Catholic  Family  and 
Community  Services  also  sponsored  the 
construction  of  101  units  of  moderate- 
income  housing  for  the  elderly.  This  am- 
bitious program  was  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  the  Eastern  United  States  and  was 
commended  by  the  New  York  office  of 
HUD. 

Over  half  a  century  of  selfless  service 
certainly  merits  our  respect  and  admira- 
tion. But  more  than  that,  the  efforts  of 
the  Bridgeport  Catholic  Family  and 
Community  Ser\'ices  reminds  us  that 
poverty,  mental  illness,  drug  addiction, 
and  old  age  are  problems  that  people,  not 
just  dollars,  must  solve. 


ANNUAL  NEWSLETTER   OF   THE 
HONORABLE  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 


HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15.  1973 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
my  colleague,  the  Honorable  James  R. 
Grover,  Jr.,  of  the  Second  District  of  New 
York,  released  his  annual  newsletter  and 
I  believe  Members  will  find  the  entire 
text  of  Mr.  Grover's  article  of  interest, 
and  I  insert  it  for  their  consideration : 

Weekly  Column  of  Congressman  James  R. 
Grover,  Jr. 

One  of  the  long-prized  strengths  of  the 
American  system  was  the  concept  of  equal 
Justice.  The  high  and  the  mighty  are  sup- 
posedly equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  with  the 
downtrodden  and  impoverished.  All  persons 
are,  in  American  Jurisprudence,  considered 
innocent  of  wrongdoing  until  proven  guilty. 

Which  brings  us,  once  again,  to  the  subject 
of  the  Watergate  break-in.  A  number  of  my 
constituents,  who  are  deeply  distressed  over 
Watergate  and  all  its  implications,  have  indi- 
cated to  me  that  they  are  equally  distressed 
over  the  dally  repetition  of  unsupported  ac- 
cusations, hearsay  and  Innuendo  which  swirl 
around  the  President.  What  Justification  is 
there  for  this  media  overkill?  Is  the  anti- 
Nixon  bias  of  such  as  the  Washington  Post  a 
sufficient  reason  to  scuttle  hopes  for  a  genera- 
tion of  peace  so  near  our  grasp?  Is  It  so 
Important  that  we  should  risk  loss  of  con- 
fidence in  otir  system  and  its  institutions? 
And  when  will  those  Jotirnalists  who  pressed 
for  a  totally  independent  and  powerful  prose- 
cutor support  Archibald  Cox  in  his  efforts  to 
set  aside  the  banners  of  sensationalism  and 
pick  up  the  tools  of  swift  Justice. 

Is  today's  media  justice  best  exemplified  in 
the  llontzatlon  of  draft  evaders  or  those  who 
destroyed  draft  records,  the  rioters  and  the 
looters  who  give  social  injustice  as  a  reason 
for  theft,  vandalism  and  the  cold-blooded 
assassination  of  police?  The  Berrigans  and 
Angela  Davis  come  readily  to  mind.  I  find 
particularly  Interesting  the  liberal  mentality 
which  can  turn  Jane  Fonda  into  a  heroine 
and  Ramsey  Clark  Into  a  sage,  after  they 
spouted  the  Hanoi  line  which  denied  that 
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our  prisoners  were  in  any  way  mistreated. 
These  are  headline-makers,  every  one,  and, 
we  are  told,  they  are  pure  of  heart. 

The  Watergate  caper  was  a  disastrous  folly, 
which  may  well  have  been  undertaken  by 
men  who  had  the  goal  of  establishing  a  link 
between  the  McGovern  campaign,  Castro's 
Cuba  and  other  governments  whose  philoso- 
phies do  not  coincide  with  our's.  President 
Nixon's  Involvement,  separate  from  that  of 
some  staff  members,  has  in  no  way  been 
established.  And  yet,  the  President  has 
undergone  an  unprincipled  and  unjust  lath- 
ering which  Daniel  Ellsberg,  the  Berrigans 
and  some  of  our  mad  anarchists  have  not 
experienced. 

The  media  has  a  solemn  responsibility  to 
weigh  its  awesome  powers  lest  It  destroy  that 
which  it  is  pledged  to  defend. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  CUT 
MEDICAL  CENTER  GROWTH  BY 
ALMOST  HALF 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  someone 
once  said  that  Washington  is  100  square 
miles  surroimded  by  reahty.  The  on-go- 
ing debate  over  the  President's  proposed 
fiscal  year  1974  budget  has  certainly  cor- 
roborated this  definition  of  Washington. 

Listening  to  the  administration  one 
would  think  that  the  massive  cuts  in  the 
health  and  welfare  areas  will  have  little 
effect  on  the  people  of  this  Nation.  Well, 
let  me  dispel  that  fairy  tale  right  now. 

Unless  the  Congress  undertakes  a 
mammoth  reordering  of  the  President's 
fiscal  priorities,  some  of  the  most  vital 
institutions  in  the  Nation  will  be  perma- 
nently damaged.  Let  me  give  a  concrete 
example. 

A  recent  article  in  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  has  reported  that  as  a  result 
of  Federal  budget  cutbacks,  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  San  Francisco's  med- 
ical center  has  slashed  its  growth  plans 
by  half.  Instead  of  expanding  to  an  en- 
rollment of  7,500  by  1985,  the  famed  re- 
search institute  will  have  to  make  do 
with  only  4,000  students.  A  lessening  in 
the  nimiber  of  future  doctors  will  not  be 
the  only  result  of  the  massive  Federal 
cutbacks,  however.  The  university  has 
also  scheduled  reductions  in  a  variety  of 
research  programs  including  pharmacy, 
nursing,  dentisti-y,  medicine,  and  human 
biology  and  veteiinary  medicine. 

I  fully  realize  the  necessity  of  budget- 
ary restraint,  and  do  support  the  Presi- 
dent's $268  billion  budget  ceiling.  But 
these  cuts  in  Federal  funds  for  health 
centers  are  simply  imprudent. 

Despite  this  country's  great  wealth,  we 
have  a  very  mediocre  health  record.  Con- 
sider these  facts : 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  the  United 
States  ranks  fifth  in  the  incidence  of 
heart  disease,  eighth  in  the  total  number 
of  accidents,  and  eighth  in  the  incidence 
of  diabetes. 

In  1950  only  5  nations  in  the  world 
had  a  lower  per-capita  percentage  of  in- 
fant mortality  than  the  United  States; 
today  14  nations  have  a  better  record 
in  this  area. 
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There  are  24  nations  in  the  world 
\v  here  the  average  male  lives  longer  than 
he  does  in  the  United  States,  and  11  na- 
tions where  the  average  female  has  a 
longer  life  expectancy  than  the  average 
American  female. 

In  133  American  counties  there  are  no 
active  physicians.  These  counties  hold 
3.8  percent  of  the  total  land  area  of  the 
nation,  and  support  a  half-million 
people. 

All  of  these  distui-bing  figures  serve 
to  demonstrate  the  necessity  for  a  larger, 
not  a  smaller  health  budget.  Tlie  Presi- 
dent, of  course,  says  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford higher  expenditures  in  tills  area.  I 
say  we  cannot  afford  not  to  increase  the 
amount  of  Federal  support  for  the  health 
system  in  this  country. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  would 
like  to  include  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues the  article  from  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner  entitled  "UC  Cuts  Med 
Center  Growth  by  Almost  Half." 

UNivEnsrrv  or  California  Cuts  Med  Centeb 

Growth  by  Almost  Half  . 

(By  Carl  Irving)  ' 

Los  Angeles. — The  University  of  Califor- 
nia's San  Francisco  medical  center,  hit  by 
Federal  budget  cutbacks,  is  slashing  Its 
growth  plans  nearly  by  half,  Chancellor 
P^ancoia  Sooy  revealed  today. 

The  famed  research  and  training  center 
now  is  drawing  up  a  new  master  plan  for 
4.000  students  by  1985,  down  from  the  earlier 
target  of  7,500.  The  reductions  imply  scaling 
down  of  faculty,  students,  researchers  and 
facilities  at  Parnassus  Heights. 

Among  the  reductions  are  a  new  dental 
school  on  Fourth  ave.  lietween  Paranassus 
and  Kirkham  avenues,  the  subject  of  drawn- 
out  disputes  with  neighborhood  organi7a- 
tlons.  The  latter  had  protested  against  the 
added  congestion  a  large  new  structure 
would  bring  to  the  neighborhood. 

height  slashed 

Sooy  told  tlie  regents  meeting  here  that 
his  campus  was  now  planning  a  structure  set 
back  from  the  street,  which  would  be  no 
higher  than  residences  in  the  area.  The 
structure's  height  has  been  reduced  from  135 
to  48  feet  and  square  footage  cut  back  from 
168.000  to  85,000. 

The  Federal  government  is  sharply  reduc- 
ing support  for  medical  centers  and  the  ef- 
fect at  UCSP  will  be  leveling  off  in  pharmacy, 
nursing,  dentistry,  medicine  and  human  bi- 
ology programs.  Enrollment,  now  totaling 
2.900,  was  to  have  grown  rapidly  in  the  next 
decade. 

On  campus  enrollment  now  will  go  up  from 
the  present  1,500  to  only  1,980  students  by 
1985,  Instead  of  3.230  projected  in  the  1964 
master  plan,  Sooy  reported. 

The  new  enrollment  plans  should  be  wel- 
come news  to  neighborhood  groups  which 
had  been  objecting  to  the  growth  of  traffic 
and  population  density  In  the  area.  Sooy  said 
he  was  counting  on  use  of  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  and  Veterans  Administration  hos- 
pitals away  from  the  campus  to  provide  space 
for  the  additional  enrollments  in  future 
vears. 

Soov  also  made  the  following  points: 

The'  UCSP  campus  provides  6300  full-time 
Jobs  and  its  employees  pay  state  sales  and  in- 
come taxes  totaling  $1.8  mUlion  annually. 

It  provides  a  560  bed  hospital,  large  out- 
patient facilities,  dental  clinic  faculties  and 
novv  a  90  bed  neuropsychlatric  hospital 
transferred  from  the  State  Dept.  of  Mental 
Hvglene. 

Off-campus,  UC  Is  affiliated  with  the  800 
bed  San  Franci'co  general  hospital,  a  350  bed 
VA  hospital  and  more  than  25  other  private 
and  community  hospitals,  mostly  in  the  Bay 
Area. 
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Cutting  back  on  campus  expansion  will 
limit  growth  to  700  new  Jobs  between  now 
and  1985,  a  reduction  of  500  positions.  But  a 
corresponding  increase  in  staff  will  be  spread 
around  at  off-campus  hospitals. 

The  new  campus  plan  will  provide  for  dem- 
olition of  not  more  than  25  houses  in  the 
area,  instead  of  130  originally  planned  for  de- 
E'.ruction.  No  additional  property  will  be  ac- 
quired; MoHitt  Hospital  will  be  limited  to  560 
beds  instead  of  760  originally  planned. 

Mount  Sutro's  forest  will  remain  virtually 
intact.  Of  74  acres  of  open  land,  a  maximum 
of  six  acres  will  be  reserved  for  development 
in  the  area. 

$1  MILLION 

Tiie  Regents  yesterday  voted  to  make  us© 
of  $1  million  promised  by  Ctovernor  Reagan 
at  the  urging  of  student  lobbyists  in  Sacra- 
mento. The  plan  provides  that  at  least  half 
the  sum  be  .spent  for  evaluation  of  teaching 
and  related  programs. 

Other  uses  will  include  grants  for  studying 
how  to  improve  courses  and  seminars  or 
other  .special  courses  for  entering  students. 

'These  are  things  we've  been  trying  to  do, 
but  have  been  impeded  by  lack  of  resources," 
commented  UC  President  Charles  Hitch.  "We 
hope  tiie  programs  will  be  successful  and 
that  the  governor  will  continue  them." 

Hitch  reported  that  President  Nixon's  ap- 
proval of  student  aid  appropriations  for  next 
fall  •■substantially  Improved  the  outlook  for 
the  next  academic  year. 


ANNI'VTERSARY  OF  SOVIET  OPPRES- 
SION IN  LITHUANIA 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
June  15  is  an  anniversai-y  for  Americans 
of  Baltic  descent — the  anniversary  of  the 
day  in  1940  that  Lithuania  lost  her  free- 
dom to  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  1940,  the  Soviet  Union  invaded  and 
annexed  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Estonia — 
peaceful  Baltic  coimtries.  Lithuania 
managed  to  reestablish  a  free  govern- 
ment in  June  1941  when  the  Nazis  in- 
vaded the  Soviet  Union.  That  govern- 
ment lasted  only  6  weeks  until  the  Nazis 
took  over  the  countrj'. 

The  Baltic  states  have  never  again  re- 
gained theh:  freedom.  They  suffer  reli- 
gious and  political  persecution  and  denial 
of  human  rights.  A  total  of  one-quarter 
of  the  combined  populations  of  the  Baltic 
States  have  been  forced  into  deportation 
and  settlement  programs  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  , 

The  Baits  have  not  given  up  on  their 
freedom.  Some  30,000  Lithuanian  free- 
dom fighters  lost  their  lives  in  organized 
resistance  between  1940  and  1952.  More 
recently,  a  petition  against  Soviet  repres- 
sion bearing  the  signatures  of  17,054 
Lithuanians  was  forwarded  to  the  Unitefd 
Nations  in  March  1972  with  the  request 
that  it  be  given  to  Leonid  Brezhnev.  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  Russian  Commu- 
nist Party,  because  three  previous  letters 
had  gone  unanswered  by  the  Soviets. 
Demonstrations  were  held  in  several 
Lithuanian  cities  in  May  1972  to  protest 
Soviet  occupation  and  persecution  of  re- 
ligious groups,  especially  Roman  Catho- 
lics. There  was  rioting  for  several  days 
after  a  young  Roman  Catholic,  Romas 
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Kalanta,  burned  himself  to  death  for 
political  reasons. 

The  United  States  has  refased  to  rec- 
ognize the  forced  Incorporation  of  the 
Baltic  States  into  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
89th  Congress  passed  a  resolution  urg- 
ing the  President  to  bring  up  the  matter 
of  Baltic  freedom  in  the  U.N.  and  other 
international  forums. 

This  year  also  marks  the  722d  anni- 
versary of  the  formation  of  the  Lithua- 
nian State.  Let  us  again  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  bring  the  Baltic  question  before 
the  United  Nations  and  request  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Soviet  Union  from  Lithua- 
nia, Latvia,  and  Estonia,  in  hope  that 
June  15,  now  a  day  of  sorrow  and  reflec- 
tion for  Lithuanians  and  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  descent  can  be  forgotten  in 
celebration  of  a  723d  anniversary. 


SOFT-HEADED  JUSTICE 


HON.  STANFORD  E.  PARRIS 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  -niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know  I  have  introduced  legislation  in 
tlie  House  to  require  reconfirmation  of 
all  Federal  judges  by  the  U.S.  Senate 
every  8  years.  I  introduced  this  legisla- 
tion, because  I  firmly  believe  that  some 
irresponsible  Federal  judges  in  this  Na- 
tion are  turning  back  the  clock  on  the 
cause  of  law  and  order  by  destroying  the 
people's  faith  in  the  judicial  process. 

This  certainly  is  not  an  attempt  on  my 
part  to  imply  a  blanket  indictment  of  all 
Judges,  most  of  whom  are  responsible 
and  reasonable,  but  it  Is  an  attempt  to 
check  those  judges  who  are  guilty  of  try- 
ing to  remake  the  world  according  to 
their  own  moral  and  philosophical  be- 
liefs. 

The  Republican  Congressional  Com- 
mittee Newsletter  recently  published  an 
article  about  that  kind  of  judge  and  his 
apparent  dedication  to  what  President 
Nixon  has  labeled  "soft-headed  justice." 
I  would  like  to  include  that  article  in  the 
Record: 

"soft-headed  justice" judges  show  little 

Concern  for  Victims 

In  Washington.  D.C.,  the  other  day,  a  U.S. 
District  Court  Judge  paroled  a  self-confessed 
killer  who  lias  served  only  one  month  of  his 
lO-year  sentence  for  shooting  to  death  a 
tmiversity  student  during  a  holdup  attempt. 
Even  though  the  prosecutor  had  argued  the 
killer  should  be  sentenced  as  an  adult,  since 
he  was  21,  the  Judge  sentenced  him  under 
the  Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act  which 
provides  for  immediate  consideration  of 
parole.  The  man  is  now  back  on  the  streets. 

This  is  among  the  examples  of  "soft-headed 
Justice"  which  Newsletter  readers  are  send- 
ing in  from  all  over  the  country — examples 
which  contain  a  pattern  of  Judicial  overcon- 
cern  for  the  criminal  and  unconcern  for  the 
victim.  Other  examples: 

In  Colorado,  a  23-year-old  Black  Hawk 
n\an  was  sentenced  to  two  years  in  the  coun- 
ty JaU  by  a  District  Court  Judge  and  fined 
$2,000  for  kUUng  a  20-year-old  girl.  The  Judge 
ruled  that  the  263  days  the  man  had  already 
served  In  JaU  since  his  arrest  would  be  ap- 
plied to  his  two-year  sentence. 

In  Seattle.  Washington,  a  Svtperlor  Court 
Judge  held  that  a  man  who  beat  a  woman 
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to  death  with  a  frying  pan  was  Innocent  by 
reason  of  Insanity.  His  lawyer  said  a  Job  In 
sales  work  Is  available  and  that  as  long  as  he 
takes  medication  he  is  not  a  danger  to  soci- 
ety. The  prosecutor  argued  that  there  Is  no 
guarantee  the  man  will  remain  on  medica- 
tion. 

In  Selma,  Alabama,  a  circuit  Judge  sen- 
tenced a  man  convicted  of  selling  LSD  to  five 
years'  probation,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
man  had  several  other  drugs  sales  charges 
pending. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals reversed  two  attempted-rape  convic- 
tions and  freed  a  17-year-old  youth  because 
it  held  he  had  been  charged  under  the  wrong 
part  of  the  city's  rape  statutes.  The  court 
said  the  Indictment  was  brought  under  a  sec- 
tion relating  to  assaults  on  girls  under  16 
when.  In  fact,  the  two  victims  were  20  years 
old. 

In  Joliet,  Illinois,  a  couple  who  allegedly 
sold  their  12-year-old  daughter  for  $26,000 
had  charges  of  child  abandonment  reduced 
by  a  circuit  court  Judge  to  failing  to  provide 
parental  care,  a  misdemeanor. 

In  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  university  law  pro- 
fessor announced  formation  of  a  union  to 
get  "decent  wages"  for  convicts  In  the  State 
prison. 

A  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  reader  asks:  "What  can 
I  do?" 

For  one  thing,  write  letters  to  your  news- 
paper editors  and  get  your  friends  to  do  the 
same.  Call  your  local  radio  stations  that  have 
talk  shows.  Make  sure  that  the  records  of 
"soft-headed  Judges,"  as  President  Nixon 
calls  them,  are  publicized. 


when  every  man  can  enjoy  again  the 
freedom  to  think  as  he  pleases,  to  wor- 
ship in  his  own  way,  to  elect  his  own  of- 
ficials, and  to  make  an  honest  living  by 
a  means  of  his  own  choosing. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  for 
me  to  join  in  solemn  commemoration  of 
this  great  time  of  rededication  to  the 
ideal  of  freedom  and  justice  for  all. 


LITHUANIAN    INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  FLOYD  V.  HICKS 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  enter 
a  period  of  stronger  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  It  is  Important  to  pause 
a  moment  and  remember  that  there  are 
still  many  Eastern  European  countries 
under  Soviet  rule  that  do  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "freedom."  On 
June  15  we  take  time  to  honor  one  such 
country  still  in  the  bonds  of  tyranny — 
Lithuania. 

Ever  since  this  gallant  Baltic  nation 
was  annexed  by  the  Russians  on  June 
15.  1940,  the  Lithuanians  have  struggled 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  their  con- 
querors—even at  the  expense  of  thou- 
sands of  lives.  The  daring  and  bravery 
of  the  Lithuanians  have  excited  free- 
dom-loving peoples  everywhere  and  have 
served  as  a  dramatic  reminder  to  the 
world  that  freedom  is  destined  to  ulti- 
mately triumph  over  slavery. 

The  observance  of  this  sad  anniver- 
sary has  a  stronger  meaning  to  all  of 
us  when  we  think  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  citizens,  who, 
through  nativity  or  ancestry,  share  the 
heritage,  culture,  and  Industry  of  their 
homeland  now  imder  Soviet  domination. 
These  many  friends  and  neighbors  still 
have  loved  ones  living  in  a  country  ruled 
by  a  Communist  dictatorship  rather  than 
by  representatives  of  the  people. 

With  this  in  mind  we  must  attempt 
to  match  the  courage  of  Lithuania  by 
realBrming  our  Nation's  devotion  to  the 
principle  of  self-determination  for  all 
men.  We  must  offer  the  hope  of  a  time 
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HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OP   NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  honor 
of  the  150th  anniversary  celebration  of 
the  Historic  Howell  Iron  Works  at  Al- 
laire State  Park,  I  wish  to  commemorate 
this  facility's  Important  contribution  to 
progressive  American  enterprise  and 
initiative. 

In  1823,  the  Monmouth  Furnace  was 
bought  by  James  P.  Allaire  and  renamed 
the  Howell  Furnace  after  Benjamin  B. 
Howell,  its  previous  owner.  Fifty-seven 
years  before,  the  Monmouth  Furnace 
produced  cannon  shot  for  the  guns  of 
Gen.  George  Wasliington's  army  in  the 
Revolutionary  Battle  of  Monmouth, 
fought  nearby. 

James  Allaire,  bom  in  New  York  in 
the  waning  years  of  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation— 1785 — soon  became  a  skilled 
craftsman.  At  the  age  of  20,  he  cast 
with  his  own  hands  the  brass  air  chaml>er 
for  Robert  f\ilton's  first  steamer,  the 
Clermont.  Five  years  later.  In  1816,  he 
established  the  James  P.  Allaire  Works 
in  New  York  City  which  continued  c^iera- 
tions  in  his  possession  until  the  late 
1830's.  During  this  period  of  American 
economic  expansion,  the  need  for  reliable 
and  more  economical  transportation  sys- 
tems was  acute.  Jtunes  Allaire  pioneered 
in  several  improvements  on  the  stesim 
engine  which  became  well  known  in  in- 
dustrial circles  throughout  the  world. 
The  cylinders  for  the  Savannah,  the  first 
American  steamship  to  cross  the  Atlantic, 
were  made  at  the  Allaire  Works  in  New 
York. 

Learning  of  the  availability  of  the 
Monmouth  P^imace  as  a  possible  source 
of  pig-iron  for  the  Allaire  Works,  Mr. 
Allaire  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Benjamin  Howell  in  the  early  1820's  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  furnace. 
Mr.  Howell  appears  to  have  allowed  the 
Monmouth  Furnace  to  be  its  own  sales- 
man. In  a  letter  to  Allaire,  he  described 
the  prwerty: 

The  furnace  as  you  know  is  situated  in  a 
pleasant  and  good  country — there  is  much 
good  land  immediately  In  the  neighborhood 
and  very  valuable  meadows,  and  I  think  this 
country  wants  only  to  be  known  to  render 
it  a  place  of  much  greater  moment  than 
it  is  generally  estimated  at.  As  a  situation 
for  a  furnace  it  possesses  many  great  ad- 
vantages. 

After  a  personal  inspection  of  the 
grounds,  James  P.  Allaire  in  1823,  bought 
the  Monmouth  Furnace  and  adjoining 
lands,  renaming  it  the  Howell  Furnace. 


Since  the  overland  transportation  sys- 
tem was  extremely  poor — there  were  no 
stage  coaches  in  those  days — ^previous 
owners  probably  had  to  ship  their  iron  by 
floating  it  dovm  the  Manasquan  River 
in  scows.  Despite  these  difficulties,  Al- 
laire made  periodic  visits  to  tlie  Fur- 
nace, coming  all  the  way  from  New  York 
on  horseback. 

Under  the  ownership  of  James  P.  Al- 
laire, the  Howell  P\irnace  grew  from  a 
dozen  houses,  a  furnace,  a  saw  mill  and 
a  few  other  buildings  in  1821  to  a  sub- 
stantial settlement  less  than  a  decade 
later.  A  village  of  nearly  70  brick  build- 
ings and  500  men  had  been  founded.  By 
1831,  in  addition  to  the  furnace  itself, 
the  Howell  Works  included  a  store,  car- 
penter and  smith  shops,  file  and  screw 
factories,  saw  and  grist  mills,  dwellings, 
stables,  a  large  public  high  school — main- 
tained entirely  at  the  expense  of  Mr. 
Allaire — and  a  church.  A  post  office  was 
established  in  1832. 

Since  the  previous  oi^-ner  had  little 
pride  in  the  appearance  of  the  grounds, 
there  were  few  trees  or  improvements  in 
the  land  by  cultivation.  In  1825  Mr.  Al- 
laire began  landscaping  the  ground  and 
planting  trees.  He  even  employed  young 
boys  to  plant  chestnuts  around  the  ponds 
and  in  the  surrounding  woods.  He  evi- 
dently beUeved  that  there  was  more  to 
running  a  successful  iron  industry  than 
hauling  ore  and  paying  wages;  the  qual- 
ity of  the  workers'  lives  was  acknowl- 
edged as  being  as  essential  to  the  com- 
munity as  the  continuous  procession  of 
commerce. 

Employees  of  the  Howell  Works  Co., 
were  of  all  nationalities  and  consisted  of 
moulders,  ware-cleaners,  carpenters,  pat- 
ternmakers, wheelwrights,  blacksmiths, 
millers,  grinding  mill  and  screw  factory 
operatives,  masons  and  builders,  team- 
sters, ore  raisers,  charcoal  burners, 
woodcutters,  stage  drivers,  warehouse- 
men, farm  laborers,  grooms,  tailors,  har- 
ness makers,  bakers,  gardeners,  teachers, 
preachers,  foremen,  and  ordinary  labor- 
ers. This  litany  of  occupations  alone 
seems  to  tell  the  story  of  American  ex- 
pansion and  development.  A  nucleus  of 
trade  or  industry  is  first  established  and 
then  quickly  surrounded  by  the  service 
trades  which  care  for  the  needs  of  the 
workers.  The  Howell  Works  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  enlightened  capitalism  in  that, 
although  production  was  sustained  at  a 
profitable  pace,  the  quality  of  the  Ufe  of 
the  workers  was  not  forgotten. 

Long  before  the  days  of  trade  unions, 
Mr.  Allaire  was  an  early  champion  of  the 
working  cla.ss.  At  a  time  when  slave  labor 
was  available,  he  paid  above-average 
wages  to  the  workers  and  instituted  a 
health  and  welfare  program  for  his  em- 
ployees. This  was  unheard  of  in  the  early 
19th  century.  A  preacher  was  main- 
tained— at  Mr.  Allaire's  expense — whose 
duties  included  teaching  school,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  regular  religious  functions. 
Workmen's  children  were  compelled  to 
attend  classes.  By  1841,  the  school  was 
flourishing  and  not  only  provided  educa- 
tion for  the  Howell  employees'  children, 
but  also  attracted  those  of  wealthier 
families  who  hved  on  the  premises. 
FamiUes  from  the  surrounding  country- 
side also  sent  their  sons  and  daughters  3 
or  4  miles  to  the  Howell  School.  The  de- 
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gree  of  excellence  of  the  Institution  could 
be  seen  from  the  type  of  curriculum  of- 
fered. Along  with  the  higher  branches 
of  English,  the  classics,  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  and  German  were  taught.  No 
charges  were  made  for  either  books  or 
tuition. 

This  thriving  industrial  community 
produced  many  of  the  early  day  mass- 
produced  iron  kitchen  utensils,  as  well  as 
cast  iron  stoves  that  were  eventually 
carted  across  the  country  in  wagon  trains 
to  warm  the  homes  and  cook  the  food  of 
thousands  of  pioneers  in  the  West. 

James  P.  Allaire,  after  a  career  as  in- 
ventor, industrialist,  educator,  and  phi- 
lanthropist, died  at  the  Howell  Works  on 
Thiu-sday,  May  20,  1858.  Twenty-three 
years  earlier  at  a  Fourth  of  July  celebra- 
tion at  the  Howell  Works,  a  toast  was  of- 
fered which  paid  tribute  to  the  industry 
that  gave  thousands  their  livelihood: 

HoweU  Works — on  inspection  by  friend  or 
foe.  may  they  exclaim,  how  well  she  worlcs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  friends 
from  New  Jersey  in  celebrating  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  historic  Howell  Iron 
Works  at  Allaire  State  Park. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

forts  to  regain  her  inalienable  rights 
will  become  an  Integral  part  of  the  over- 
all plan  toward  world  peace. 


LITHUANIAN  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DEUNEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
today,  June  15,  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  observance  of  a  sorrowful 
armiversary  for  the  brave  people  of 
Lithuania.  On  this  date,  33  years  ago, 
Russia  conquered  the  Baltic  States  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia.  Twelve 
months  later  msiss  deportation  began 
and  more  than  150.000  Baits  were  sent 
to  the  deadly  Siberian  slave  and  labor 
camps.  However,  the  Lithuanians  were 
quick  to  retaliate.  Several  days  before 
the  Nazi  invasion  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1941,  these  gallant  people  revolted  and 
overthrew  the  Communist  regime.  A 
provisional  government  was  established, 
and  the  fruits  of  freedom  were  enjoyed 
for  a  short  but  glorious  2  months  be- 
fore Hitler  returned  to  terrorize ,  the 
population. 

My  brief  accounting  of  the  Lithua- 
nian freedom  struggle  is  by  no  means  a 
recent  historical  development.  For  cen- 
turies Baltic  soil  has  been  devastated  by 
Invaders  from  both  the  East  and  the 
West.  All  told,  in  the  quick  span  of  8 
years  from  1942  to  1950,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  30,000  Lithuanians  lost  their 
lives  in  organized  resistance  movements 
against  foreign  domination. 

The  present  situation  remains  un- 
changed as  Russia  has  tightened  her 
iron  grip.  The  United  States  has  never 
recognized  this  forceful  annexation  of 
Lithuania  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  deplores 
the  fact  that  the  Baits  are  denied  the 
rights  of  assembly,  free  elections,  and 
worship.  In  our  observance  today,  let  us 
renew  our  pledge  to  Lithuania  in  her 
fight  for  national  independence,  and 
hope  that  this  Nation's  determined  ef- 


THE  LEGACY  OF  LITHUANIA 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Jime  15, 
1973.  is  a  day  of  sorrow  and  reflection  for 
Litliuanian-Americans  and  Lithuanians 
throughout  the  world.  For,  on  June  15, 
1940,  the  Soviet  Union  invaded  Lithuania 
and  these  Baltic  peoples  have  been  suf- 
fering ever  since.  Regrettably,  the  Baits 
have  had  to  suffer  oppression  for  centu- 
ries due  to  the  "accident  of  geography." 
From  the  West,  they  were  invaded  by 
Teutonic  knights  and,  from  the  East,  by 
the  Russians.  Accordingly,  it  has  taken 
remarkable  spiritual  and  ethnic  strength 
to  survive  these  pressures  from  both 
sides. 

Just  as  Lithuanians  have  resisted  inva- 
sions throughout  the  centuries,  they  have 
waged  an  intensive  fight  for  freedom 
since  the  very  beginning  of  Soviet  occu- 
pation. During  the  period  from  1944  to 
1952  alone,  approximately  50,000  Lithua- 
nian freedom  fighters  lost  their  lives  in 
an  organized  resistance  movement.  The 
cessation  of  armed  guerrilla  warfare  in 
1952  did  not  spell  the  end  of  resistance 
against  Soviet  domination.  On  the  con- 
trai-y.  resistance  by  passive  means  gained 
new  impetus. 

To  this  very  day,  Lithuanians  are  risk- 
ing and  sacrificing  their  lives  in  defiance 
of  the  communist  regime.  The  protests  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  against  the  denial 
of  the  right  of  national  self-determina- 
tion, continued  religious  and  political 
persecutions,  and  the  violation  of  himian 
rights  by  the  Soviet  Union  reached  trag- 
ic heights  on  May  14, 1972,  when  a  Lithu- 
anian youth,  Romas  Kalanta,  burned 
himself  in  Kaunas  as  a  martyr  in  protest 
to  Soviet  oppression.  This  act  triggered 
widespread  demonstrations  in  the  area 
and  culminated  in  two  other  self-immo- 
lations. Such  dramatic  events  demon- 
strate that  the  Lithuanian  people  have 
not  acquiesced  to  the  Soviet  occupation, 
but  rather  are  still  striving  for  freedom 
and  independence. 

Such  passive  resistance  has  also  been 
exhibited  by  the  U.S.  Government  since 
we  have  refused  to  recognize  the  seizure 
and  forced  "incorporation"  of  Lithu- 
ania by  the  Communists  into  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Our  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  accredit  only  those 
diplomats  whose  credentials  were  re- 
ceived from  the  former  free  governments 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  not  the  Soviet 
dominated  puppet  governments  in  exist- 
ence today. 

Since  June  of  1940,  all  U.S.  Presidents 
have  stated,  restated  and  confirmed  our 
policy  of  nonrecognition  of  the  occupied 
Baltic  States.  Hopefully,  the  present 
generation  of  Americans  will  continue  to 
recognize  that  the  bonds  which  many 
U.S.  citizens  have  with  enslaved  lands  of 
their  ancestry  are  a  great  asset  to  the 
struggle  against  communism. 
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The  U.S.  Congress  has  made  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  by  unanimously 
adopting  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
416  which  calls  for  freedom  for  the  Bal- 
tic States.  It  is  my  hope  that  all  free- 
dom-loving Americans  will  urge  the 
President  to  implement  this  very  impor- 
tant legislation  by  bringing  the  issue  of 
the  liberation  of  the  Baltic  States  to  the 
United  Nations  to  request  that  the  So- 
viets withdraw  from  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia. 

Certainly,  the  time  has  come  for  every- 
one to  demand  that  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  be  respected  and  that  the 
nations  of  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia 
be  free  to  choose  their  own  form  of  gov- 
ernment. We  should  have  a  single  stand- 
ard for  freedom.  Its  denial,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  anywhere  in  the  world,  is 
intolerable. 


LITHUANIA:    A  TRIBUTE   TO  A 
STRUGGLING   NATION 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  15, 
1940.  the  nation  of  Lithuania  was  forc- 
ibly annexed  into  the  U.S.S.R.  Today, 
I  wish  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  this 
struggling  nation  and  her  people,  who 
were  denied  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion 33  years  ago. 

Lithuanian  histoi*y  has  been  one  of 
domination  and  occupation  for  nearly 
two  centuries.  Russian  domination  over 
the  Lithuanian  nation  began  in  1795  and 
lasted  until  1915.  The  First  World  War 
marked  the  beginning  of  occupation  by 
the  German  Army,  which  lasted  until 
1919  when  occupation  by  the  Soviet  Red 
Army  began.  On  the  verge  of  being  driven 
out  by  the  Polish  Army  and  scores  of 
Lithuanian  fighting  units,  Russia  signed 
a  peace  treaty  with  Lithuania  on  July  12. 
1920.  Recognizing  Lithuania  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment pledged  to  renounce  forever  all 
rights  of  sovereignty.  The  treaty  stated: 

In  conformity  with  the  right  declared  by 
the  Russian  Soviet  Federated  Socialist  Re- 
public that  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  free 
self-determination,  including  the  right  of 
full  secession  from  the  State  of  which  they 
were  a  part,  Russia  recognizes  without  any 
reserve  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of 
the  State  of  Lithuania  with  all  Juridical  con- 
sequences resulting  from  such  recognition, 
and  voluntarily  and  forever  renounces  all 
sovereign  rights  possessed  by  Russia  over 
the  Lithuanian  people  and  territory.  The 
fact  that  Lithuania  was  ever  under  Russian 
sovereignty  does  not  place  the  Lithuanian 
people  and  their  territory  under  any  obli- 
gation to  Russia. 

Lithuania  was  admitted  to  the  League 
of  Nations  on  September  22,  1921.  Dur- 
ing the  next  two  decades  Lithuania  en- 
joyed a  period  of  independence  and  na- 
tional resurgence. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World 
War,  Lithuania  became  one  of  the  first 
countries  to  experience  the  brutal  ag- 
gression of  both  Hitler  and  Stalin.  So- 
viet occupation  began  in  1940.  and  Lithu- 
ania was  forcibly  annexed  into  the 
U.S.S.R.  It  is  estimated  that  during  this 
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occupation,  45,000  Lithuanians  lost  their 
lives.  Some  30,000  members  of  the  Lithu- 
anian intelligentsia  were  deported  to  Si- 
beria. Hastily  retreating  under  German 
attack,  Soviet  forces  executed  5,000  polit- 
ical prisoners. 

Soviet  domination  of  Lithuania  since 
1940  has  neither  extinguished  the  desire 
for  freedom  nor  has  it  been  successful 
in  erasing  the  Lithuanian  ethnic  spirit. 
In  recent  years,  petitions,  riots  and  self- 
immolations  have  challenged  the  Soviet 
regime,  which  is  carrying  out  a  relentless 
program  of  Russification.  Furthermore, 
despite  official  harassment  and  repres- 
sion by  the  Commimist  regime,  tradi- 
tional religious  beliefs  remain  strong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  outward  trap- 
pings of  sovereignty  of  the  Lithuanian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  Lithuania 
today  remains  a  captive  nation. 

Political  change  is  accelerating 
throughout  the  world,  however,  and  it 
may  well  be  that  future  changes  will 
again  give  the  Lithuanian  people  the  op- 
portunity for  self-determination.  In  ad- 
dition to  pressing  the  Soviet  Union  to  ob- 
serve the  principle  of  self-determination 
and  to  continuing  our  efforts  to  promote 
political  liberalization  within  the  U.S.S.R. 
our  objective  should  be  to  do  all  we  can 
to  encourage  the  Lithuanian  people, 
through  recognition,  communication,  and 
moral  support,  to  maintain  their  na- 
tional spirit,  national  identity  and  na- 
tional will  imtil  that  time  arrives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans In  saluting  the  brave  Lithuanian 
people,  who  continue  to  struggle  for  their 
rightful  place  among  the  free  nations  of 
the  world. 


LITHUANIA:    FREEDOM  UNDER 
SIEGE 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15.  1973 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  great 
Nation  of  ours  was  foimded  on  the  ideals 
of  freedom  and  the  protection  of  human 
rights.  To  maintain  this  dignity  which 
men  deserve,  we  have  struggled  and 
sacrificed  much,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  is  therefore  with  much  regret 
that  we  witness  today  the  anniversary 
of  the  forcible  annexation  of  Lithuania 
into  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  Baltic  State  declared  its  inde- 
pendence on  February  16,  1918,  only  to 
have  its  newly  gained  freedom  destroyed 
by  Soviet  occupation  during  World  War 
II.  Under  the  aegis  of  communism, 
Lithuania  has  been  denied  the  blessings 
of  religious  and  political  freedom.  This 
freedom-loving  people  have  been  denied 
the  right  of  national  self-determination. 
Though  this  nation  is  tiny,  the  strength 
and  the  determination  of  its  people  are 
great.  Past  guerrilla  warfare  and  the  self- 
immolation  of  some  of  its  youth  have 
shown  to  the  world  that  this  nation  will 
not  succumb  to  Soviet  suppression. 

Lithuania  struggles  not  to  be  colonial- 
ized.  The  United  States,  a  country  that 
fought  to  free  Itself  of  colonialization, 
has  never  recognized  the  Soviet  Incorpo- 
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ration  of  Lithuania.  This  policy  of  non- 
recognition,  Mr.  Speaker,  must  be  reaf- 
firmed and  kept  constant  in  our  minds 
imtil  the  inalienable  right  of  freedom  is 
restored  to  Lithuania,  and  its  independ- 
ence is  reestablished.  May  the  day  soon 
come  when  freedom  for  Lithuania  will 
no  longer  be  a  fought-for  dream,  but 
rather  a  cherished  reality. 


FOREIGN    AID    AND    THE    LITTLE 
GUY 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  nothing  like  a  winner  and  Congress 
has  one.  It  is  section  240  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  and  is  entitled:  "Agri- 
cultural Credit  and  Self-help  Commu- 
nity Development  Projects." 

This  is  the  program  Congress  created 
on  its  own  initiative  4  years  ago.  It  was 
admittedly  an  experiment.  The  program 
provided  for  a  U.S.  Government  guaranty 
on  loans  by  foreign  private  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions  to  groups  of 
peasants  in  five  Latin  American  coun- 
tries for  worthwhile  self-help  community 
development  projects. 

Congressman  Moss  and  I  and  many 
ether  cosponsors  argued  that  we  believed 
the  peasant  was  a  good  credit  risk.  We 
also  contended  that  the  U.S.  foreign  aid 
progi'am  should  conceiTi  itself  more  with 
the  basic  needs  of  "the  little  guy"  in 
imderdeveloped  countries  and,  indeed, 
the  American  people  would  support  such 
grassroots  programs. 

We  predicted  at  the  time  that  the  de- 
fault rate  on  these  loans  might  rim  5 
percent,  but,  even  so,  this  would  still  re- 
sult in  20-to-l  cost  benefit  ratio  in  gen- 
erating grass-roots  development — a  pay- 
off higher  than  any  other  type  of  aid  the 
United  States  was  extending.  Well,  the 
default  rate  is  zero.  The  only  cost  has 
been  a  pittance  for  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

More  important,  lives  have  been 
changed  and  the  rising  expectations  of 
the  people  have  been  met  in  their  own 
communities.  The  Congress  has  made  it 
possible  for  working  people  to  pull  them- 
selves up  by  their  own  bootstraps.  They 
have  paid  for  it  themselves,  thus  retain- 
ing their  own  pride  and  dignity.  It  has 
not  been  a  handout  or  charity. 

Now,  Congressman  Moss  and  I  are 
asking  you  to  expand  this  program  to  all 
of  Latin  America  and,  at  the  same  time, 
give  it  a  try  in  five  countries  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  to  see  if  it  will  also 
succeed  there. 

We  also  believe  the  operation  itself, 
along  with  its  present  competent  staff, 
should  be  transferred  from  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Coiixjration  to  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

This  is  a  program  where  the  peasants 
decide  in  a  group  action  what  the  great- 
est need  of  their  community  Is,  then 
make  a  common  commitment  of  labor 
and  money  to  achieve  their  goal. 

These  untold  stories  of  success  are 
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deeply  moving  and  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  have 
made  them  possible  Is  something  that  we 
can  regard  as  truly  a  good  deed  for 
humanity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  close.  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Moss^  for  his  vision,  his 
initiative  and  his  faith  in  the  integrity 
of  the  great  mass  of  people  in  Latin 
America  who  have  been  ignored  for  so 
long.  I  am  sure  his  e/Torts  have  changed 
many  lives  for  the  better  and,  in  my 
rnind,  there  could  be  no  greater  monu- 
ment than  tliat. 


MEDICARE  CHARGES  KEEP  RISING 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  1, 
senior  citizens  will  be  required  to  pay  50 
cents  a  month  more  for  their  part  B 
medicare  premiums. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  proposed 
pdditional  increases  in  the  cost  of 
health  services  to  be  paid  by  individuals 
under  medicare. 

President  Nixon  would  increase  the 
part  B  deductible  which  must  be  paid 
by  the  medicare  patient  from  $60  to  $85. 
In  addition,  a  patient  would  have  to  pay 
25  percent  of  his  physicians'  fees  and 
laboratory  costs  out  of  lois  own  pocket, 
up  from  the  present  20  percent. 

To  add  even  further  to  the  burden 
on  the  individual,  the  President  would 
increase  the  amount  of  the  hospital 
room-and-board  bill  which  v.ould  not  be 
covered  by  medicare. 

I  have  recently  received  a  letter  from 
a  constituent  which  refiects  the  frustra- 
tion of  many  of  our  citizens  at  rising 
health  care  costs  wliich  must  be  paid  by 
the  individual  under  medicare.  The  letter 
and  the  article  in  the  Miami  Herald  to 
wliich  it  refers  together  explain  how  the 
enactment  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posals would  be  a  serious  mistake: 

June  9,  1973. 
Congressman  William  Lekman, 
Cannon  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Congressman  Lehman  :  It  was 
with  a  great  deal  of  frustration  that  I  read 
about  the  increase  in  Medicare  payments  as 
of  July  1st.  In  the  June  1st  edition  of  the 
Miami  Herald,  was  outlined  the  statement 
that  the  administration  had  proposed  in  Its 
1974  budget  to  increase  Part  B  of  Medicare  a 
deductible  of  $85.00.  It  was  bad  enough  for 
the  Senior  Citizens  to  have  the  1972  deduct- 
ible of  $50  00,  increased  to  $60.00  for  1973.  but 
Just  to  think  of  raising  .his  amount  to  $85.00 
is  indeed  frightening. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  familiar  with  the 
many  Injustices  under  the  present  adminis- 
tration we  face,  particulary  with  regards  to 
the  Health  Program. 

I  wish  my  protest  against  these  changes  of 
increases  be  stated  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. 

I  and  many  other  Senior  Citizens  hope  that 
our  faith  In  you  will  prove  fruitful  by  your 
actions  in  working  towards  goals  that  will 
benefit  us.  So  many  things  are  being  done  to 
extend  our  lives,  but  what  is  it  worth  without 
dignity. 
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Please  do  what  you  can  to  propose  a  bill 
to  help  curb  the  many  spiral  costs,  especially 
the  medical  expense,  which  Is  way  beyond 
most  of  o\ir  Incomes. 

If  you  can  suggest  any  steps  we  as  citizens 
can  take,  such  as  writing  to  soivces  that 
could  help  us.  It  would  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  cooperation, 
I  am 

Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Paul  "Lillian"  Weineb. 

Miami,  Fla. 


I  From  the  MlanU  Herald,  June  1,  19731 
Medicare  Payments  To  Go  Up  Jult  1 
Washington. — Medicare  patients  will  be 
paying  50  cents  a  month  more  each  lor  In- 
surance premiums  covering  doctor  bills  and 
a  wide  range  of  other  medical  services  be- 
ginning July  1. 

Monthly  Part  B  premiums  go  from  $5.80 
to  $6.30  on  July  1. 

A  $10  Increase  in  the  annual  deductible 
before  Medicare  benefits  are  paid  went  Into 
eiiect  in  January,  bringing  the  deductible 
to  $60. 

The  Nixon  administration's  proposal  to 
add  another  8700  million  a  year  to  Medicare 
recipients'  medical  and  hospital  bills  has 
met  stiff  resistance  in  Congress,  however. 

Legislation  designed  to  put  the  proposed 
Increases  into  effect  Jan.  1.  1974.  reportedly 
still  is  bottled  up  In  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

More  than  half  the  Senate  has  signed  a 
statement  opposing  tlie  plan,  and  Rep.  Wil- 
bur D.  Mills  (D..  Ark.)  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  has 
vowed  it  will  never  pass. 

Under  Social  Security  Act  amendments 
pa.ssed  last  year,  about  1.7  million  disabled 
persons  under  65  and  an  estimated  10,000 
to  15.000  persons  suffering  from  chronic  kid- 
ney disease  will  be  covered  by  Medicare  for 
tlie  first   time  starting  today. 

Part  A  Medicare  is  hospital  Insurance  for 
which  eligibility  is  automatic  when  a  person 
qualifies  for  Social  Security.  Part  B  is  op- 
tional, covers  physicians'  bills  and  certain 
medical  supplies,  and  requires  a  monthly 
premium  payment. 

In  the  new  fiscal  year.  Part  A  Is  expected 
to  reach  23.1  million  persons  at  a  cost  of 
$8.2  billion  and  Part  B  is  expected  to  be 
.<:elected  by  22.5  million  at  a  total  annual 
cost  of  slightly  more  than  $3  billion. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  attributes  the  50-cent  monthly 
Increases  for  Part  B  to  greater  use  of  physi- 
cians' services,  more  expensive  services,  and 
higher  costs  and  increasing  use  of  hospital 

outpatient  services.  

The  Increase  will  hold  for  two  years.  HEW 
said,  unless  Congress  boosts  benefits  In  the 
Interim.  Previous  premium  Increases  were 
20  cents  in  1972.  30  cents  In  1971,  $1.30  and 
$1  In  1968. 

Last  month  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration sent  cards  to  the  newly  covered  dis- 
abled, telling  them  that  they  would  be  auto- 
matically enrolled  for  part  3  coverage  unless 
they  returned  the  card.  In  the  past,  Medi- 
care beneficiaries  were  requried  to  return 
cards  only  If  they  wanted  to  participate  In 
the  supplementary  medical-insurance  pro- 
gram. 

Part  B  covers  physicians'  bills  and  the  cost 
of  prosthetic  devices,  medical  supplies  and 
equipment,  and  laboratory  services  in  and 
out  of  the  hospital.  It  does  not  Include 
prescription  drugs  outside  the  hospital. 

When  Congress  voted  to  Increase  the  deduc- 
tible from  $50  to  $60  each  year.  It  expanded 
coverage  to  eliminate  the  home-health- 
ageucy  copayment  and  Include  the  services 
of  speech  pathologists  and.  In  limited  cases, 
chiropractors. 

After  the  deductible  has  been  met,  the 
beneficiary  pays  20  per  cent  of  future  bills 
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and  the  federal  government  pays  the  balance 
of  what  It  considers  reasonable  charges. 

Under  Part  A  hospital  coverage,  the  patient 
pays  $72  the  first  day  and  nothing  more  until 
the  61st  day  when  he  or  she  pays  a  dally 
charge  of  $18. 

The  administration  had  proposed  In  Its 
1974  budget  to  increase  the  Part  B  deductible 
to  $85,  and  the  beneficiary's  share  or  subse- 
quent bills  from  20  to  25  per  cent. 

In  addition,  patients  hospitalized  under 
Part  A  would  pay  the  first  day's  actual  hos- 
pital room-and-board  bill  and  10  per  cent 
of  the  bill  dally  thereafter  through  the  60th 
day. 


June  15,  1973 


HISTORIC  MANASSAS 


HON.  STANFORD  E.  PARRIS 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  represent  the  town  of  Manassas,  Va. 
Manassas,  located  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  my  congressional  district,  is  as 
you  know  one  of  the  most  historic  com- 
mimities  in  the  Nation.  It  shares  with 
surrounding  Prince  William  County  a 
rich  respect  for  the  past  and  a  progres- 
sive dedication  to  the  future.  As  a  trib- 
ute to  this  historic  community  and  un- 
der the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  would  like  to  include  now 
the  following  brief  history  of  Manassas: 

The  Town  of  Manassas  is  the  Couty  Seat  of 
Prince  William,  one  of  the  oldest  counties  in 
the  State  of  Virginia. 

Manassas  Is  located  in  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  county  and  the  century  old  town 
boasts  of  rich  historical  heritage.  Irrespec- 
tive of  the  Civil  War  battles  which  brought 
the  name  Manassas  Into  national  promi- 
nence. 

It  Is  believed  that  the  railroad  running 
through  Manassas  was  constructed  In  the 
1850's  and  that  the  railroad  men  were  re- 
sponsible for  giving  the  name  to  Manassas 
Junction  (sometimes  called  Manasseh  Junc- 
tion) .  Records  in  the  Frederick  County  court- 
house mention  Manassas  Run  and  Manassas 
settlements  as  early  as  1743-44.  The  point  at 
which  the  Manassas's  Gap  Railroad  diverged 
from  Orange  and  Alexandria  became  known 
as  Manassa's  Junction.  The  apostrophe  was 
gradually  dropped  from  the  name,  and  at 
least  by  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  the  "Junc- 
tion" part  of  the  name  was  deleted.  When 
the  town  was  Incorporated  In  1873,  It  was 
simply  the  "Town  of  Manassas." 

For  a  number  of  years  prlo  to  the  Civil 
War.  the  Manassas  area  was  generally  known 
by  its  post  office  which  was  called  Tudor 
Hall.  This  was  a  sparsely  settled,  quiet  agri- 
cultural region  primarily  composed  of  large 
slaveholdlng  estates.  Many  of  these  lovely 
old  plantation  homes  still  survive  through- 
out the  county,  and  town.  Little  did  the 
peaceful  farmers  of  1860  dream  that  the  re- 
centl"  constructed  railroad  Junction  would 
bring  to  them  the  horror  of  war  and  unso- 
licited national  renown. 

The  railroad,  to  which  the  town  accredits 
Its  existence,  played  a  very  significant  role 
In  this  first  major  battle  of  the  war  (Civil 
War)  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run  or  the  First 
Battle  of  Manassas.  General  P.  G.  T.  Beaure- 
gard who  was  In  command,  held  his  head- 
quarters at  Liberia,  a  beautiful  brick  home  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  present  town,  from 
June  1861  to  September.  1861. 

During  the  Second  Battle  of  Manassas  or 
Bull  Run  with  Stonewall  Jackson  in  com- 
mand, the  railroads  were  destroyed  or  made 
Impassable  at  many  points,  hen«e  Manassas 
Junction  again  knew  the  ravages  of  war. 


Although  there  were  no  buildings  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  present  Town  of  Man- 
assas and  few  families  living  in  the  vicinity 
at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  growth  and 
progress  were  easily  discernible  within  a 
few  years. 

The  town's  development  really  began  when 
William  S.  Fewell,  an  enterprising  and  fore- 
sighted  man  who  owned  a  great  many  acres 
in  tlie  area,  laid  out  the  town  and  began  to 
sell  lots. 

The  Eureka  House  was  built  by  Sumner 
Fltts  In  1865.  The  Cannon  House  was  built 
in  the  same  location  around  1875.  The  Ma- 
nassas Hotel  was  built  on  the  east  side  of 
Main  Street  In  1865  or  1866.  Later  it  was 
called  the  Goodwin  House. 

Besides  these  outstanding  landmark  ho- 
tels, there  were  three  stores,  a  livery  stable, 
a  sumac  factory,  a  grist  mill  for  corn,  a 
wagon  shop  and  a  blacksmith  shop.  Profes- 
sional services  were  also  provided  in  the 
1860's.  George  C.  Round  opened  a  law  office, 
along  with  several  doctors  who  started  their 
practice. 

Churches  began  to  establish  In  this  grow- 
ing community  prior  to  the  town's  Incorpo- 
ration in  1873.  By  the  time  Manassas  became 
the  county  seat  In  1893,  there  were  several 
buildings. 

The  first  newspaper,  the  Manassas  Gazette, 
began  publication  In  AprU  1869  and  1896 
sold  to  Tlie  Manassas  Journal.  Another  Im- 
portant event  of  1869,  was  the  first  public 
free  school. 

The  growth  and  development  soon  led 
the  citizens  to  desire  Incorporation.  This  was 
effected  by  an  Act  of  The  General  Assem- 
bly of  April  2,  1873.  The  Town  of  Manassas, 
as  Incorporated  was  about  one-half  mile 
square  and  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  railroad. 
The  original  charter,  written  by  George  C. 
Round,  was  designed  to  provide  the  simplest 
and  least  expensive  form  of  town  govern- 
ment and  was  used  with  only  minor  changes 
until  1926.  when  the  town  manager  form 
of  government  was  Instituted. 

Fire  protection  became  a  major  concern 
and  so  wells  were  dug  with  this  in  mind  as 
well  as  a  public  water  supply.  This  was 
around  1890. 

A  second  major  concern  was  streets  and 
sidewalks  and  by  1900  the  streets  of  Manassas 
finally  became  free  from  the  nuisance  and 
danger  of  animals  running  at  large. 

By  1890,  definite  Improvements  were 
made  as  streets  were  graded,  drained  and 
graveled  and  plank  sidewalks  were  built. 
The  only  bonded  debt  Incurred  prior  to  this 
time  was  sidewalk  construction.  Beautlfica- 
tlon  projects  and  ordinances  were  another 
concern  to  the  council's  time  and  the  town's 
budget. 

Although  most  of  the  Town  Council's 
time  during  the  first  two  decades  were  de- 
voted to  these  routine  tasks,  considerable 
attention  was  given  to  education  and  to 
attempts  to  have  Manassas  become  the 
county  seat. 

The  county  seat  was  moved  from  Brents- 
ville  to  Manassas  In  1892.  The  courthouse  was 
constructed  on  the  west  side  of  town  at  the 
Intersection  of  Grant  Avenue  and  Lee  Ave- 
nue. The  names  of  these  two  new  streets 
were  chosen  to  represent  the  unity  which 
had  grown  out  of  the  tragic  disunity  which 
had  devastated  the  area  and  the  country 
for  thirty  years  before.  The  courthouse  was 
built  of  native  brownstone  and  completed 
In    1894. 

During  the  first  decade  after  the  court- 
house was  moved,  telephone  service  was  es- 
tablished In  1895.  The  National  Bank  of 
Manassas  was  established  in  1896  and  The 
Peoples  National  Bank,  seven  years  later. 

Manassas  also  expanded  physically.  In 
1895  and  1896.  West  Street  and  Grant  Avenue 
were  extended  northward  and  Portner  Ave- 
nue was  opened  from  the  main  gate  of  the 
Portner  estate  to  Grant.  Chtirch  Street  was 
extended  eastward  to  Zebedee  in  1901.  The 
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first  extension  of  the  town's  boundaries  was 
made  In  December,  1904,  making  the  cor- 
poration approximately  one  mile  square.  A 
census  held  in  1905,  showed  674  whites  and 
207  negroes. 

On  December  4, 1905.  Manassas  experienced 
the  greatest  disaster  In  Its  history,  when  a 
fire  raged  through  the  downtown.  The  fir© 
was  discovered  by  the  night  operator  for  the 
Southern  Railway,  in  the  rear  of  the  Blossom 
building  on  the  corner  of  Battle  and  Center 
Streets. 

Hopkins  candy  factory  completed  in  1909 
was  an  addition  to  the  town.  Bennett  Agri- 
cultural High  School  was  started  and  East- 
ern College  came  to  town.  The  Industrial 
school  laid  its  cornerstone  and  a  Volunteer 
Fire  Department  was  organized  In  1909. 

After  many  attempts  by  the  Council,  a 
bond  Issue  of  $75,000  for  water,  sewerage  and 
electric  systems  were  accepted  by  the  peo- 
ple. 

In  1915,  the  Council  moved  to  a  new  Town 
Hall.  A  new  brick  structure  housed  the  Fire 
Company  on  the  first  floor  and  the  council 
chamber  above.  That  building  with  various 
renovations,  is  still  being  used  as  the  Town 
Hall. 

One  could  not  picture  Manassas  around  the 
turn  of  the  century  without  the  awareness 
of  the  2000  acre  Portner  Estate.  Robert  Port- 
ner built  the  beautiful  mansion  "Annaburg" 
as  a  summer  home  during  the  early  1890's. 

Manassas  had  a  dramatic  association,  an 
orchestra  and  a  brass  band.  Nicol  Hall  pro- 
vided theatrical  productions.  Conner's  Hall 
provided  quality  shows. 

The  Peace  Jubilee  held  during  July,  1911, 
was  to  commemorate  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Battle  of  First  Manassas.  George  Round 
was  one  person  most  responsible  for  the 
Jubilee  and  the  commemorate  exhibit  lo- 
cated on  the  courthouse  lawn. 

The  town  has  continued  to  grow  and  ex- 
pand to  seven  square  miles  and  13,000  to 
14,000  inhabitants  at  the  present  time.  (1973) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tuted  In  international  forums.  The  tragic 
position  of  Lithuania  must  be  resolved. 


THE  SUBJUGATION  OF  LITHUANIA 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  15,  1973 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
speak  on  the  33d  anniversary  of  the  sub- 
jugation of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  is  a  day  of  sorrow  and  reflec- 
tion for  Lithuanian  Americans,  and 
Lithuanians  throughout  the  world.  A  day 
when  we  pause  to  consider  their  forcible 
annexation  into  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
their  continuous  struggles  to  reject  this 
oppressive  Commimist  system  at  a  cost  of 
50,000  Lithuanian  lives.  One-sixth  of 
their  people  were  deported  from  their 
native  land  to  Russia  and  Siberia  in  an 
effort  to  depopulate  the  Lithuanian  na- 
tion. This  is  the  equivalent  of  eliminating 
all  the  people  from  30  of  America's  larg- 
est cities. 

As  the  United  States  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  the  most  promising  era  of 
peace  in  a  decade,  we  should  remember 
that  the  Baltic  peoples  continue  to  sac- 
rifice their  lives  in  their  struggle  to 
attain  freedom  and  the  right  of  national 
self-determination.  I  would  earnestly 
hope  that  the  United  States  would  con- 
tinue steadfast  in  its  refusal  to  recognize 
the  Soviet  annexation,  and  urge  that,  as 
the  89th  Congress  specified,  discussion  of 
the  status  of  the  Baltic  States  be  insti- 


FIRST  EAGLE  SCOUT  RECOGNI-nON 
DINNER 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  East  Valley  Area  Council,  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  which  serves  approximately 
40  communities  In  southwestern  Penn- 
sylvania and  more  than  12,000  young 
Americans,  held  a  recognition  dinner 
to  honor  124  young  men  who  have  at- 
tained the  highest  rank  In  scouting — 
Eagle  Scout. 

These  future  leaders  were  feted  at  the 
Edgewood  Country  Club  and  were  the 
guests  of  their  sponsors,  men  who  have 
already  achieved  success  in  a  chosen  field 
of  endeavor  as  well  as  having  demon- 
strated a  sincere  interest  in  furthering 
the  interest  of  Scouting. 

I  cannot  begin  to  list  all  the  names  of 
individuals  who  have  contributed  their 
efforts  in  publicly  recognizing  the 
achievement  of  these  Eagle  Scouts.  It  is 
sufDce  to  say  they  are  men  who  serve 
without  expecting  such  recognition  for 
their  part  in  molding  and  shaping  the 
future  of  America's  youth. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  insert  into 
the  Record  names  of  the  Eagle  Scouts 
and  their  sponsors  and  also  to  extend  my 
personal  commendations  to  Coimcil  Pres- 
ident James  L.  Pflasterer  and  his  staff 
for  all  they  have  done  to  perpetuate  the 
Scouting  movement  and  to  see  that  those 
who  attain  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout  are 
duly  honored  for  their  achievement. 

The  list  of  Eagles  and  their  sponsors 
is  as  follows : 
List  of  Eagle  Scouts  and  Theib  Sponsors 

Paul  Andrews,  Troop  78,  pharmacist,  (W. 
A.  Hacker  of  McKeesport  Hospital);  Regis 
Andrews,  Troop  78,  dental  technician,  (Dr. 
Stanley  J.  Douglass,  dentist);  William  L. 
Artz,  Troop  16,  architect,  (Thomas  C.  Cell!, 
architect) ;  Gregory  Bablak,  Troop  44,  Jour- 
nalism, (Russell  Naylor,  U.S.  Steel  Corp.): 
John  Balog,  Troop  308,  medicine,  (Dr.  Jablon- 
ski.  physician) :  Jeff  Barbour,  Troop  45.  ag- 
riculture. (Charles  G.  Turner  of  Turner 
Dairies) ;  Raymond  G.  Benney.  Troop  310. 
contracting.  (Steve  Slmko  of  U.S.  Steel 
Corp.);  Don  Berquist.  Troop  19.  architect, 
(John  M.  Tarle  of  G.  C.  Murphy  Co.). 

Richard  J.  Bertoty,  Troop  53.  auto  me- 
chanic, (William  Anderson,  Chrysler  dealer) ; 
Rand  A.  Brinkman,  Troop  16,  engineering. 
(C.  Herbert  Burkman  of  Champion  Tool  & 
Die  Co.);  John  Bruchas,  Troop  68,  X-Ray 
technician,  (Dr.  P.  C.  Martineau  of  McKees- 
port Hospital);  Edward  Coll.  Troop  115.  bio- 
chemistry, (George  Dankosik  of  Sinclair  Kop- 
per  Co.) ;  Gary  DiFrank,  Troop  21,  teacher, 
(M.  Eremik  of  Penn  Hills  School  District); 
John  C.  Dinning.  Troop  146.  (Jerome  Adams, 
attorney);  Joseph  C.  Dombrosky,  Troop  153, 
marine  biology,  (D.  D.  Skinner  of  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corp.) . 

Harry  C.  Elinsky,  Jr.,  Troop  150,  attorney, 
(Jan  C.  Swenson,  attorney);  Ronald  Eng, 
Troop  267,  nuclear  engineer  (W.  H.  Hamilton, 
Bettis  Atomic  Power  Laboratory);  Howard 
Ericksen,  Troop  109,  physician,  (Dr.  J.  S. 
Anderson,  physician);  Kenneth  R.  Fabrizi. 
Troop  402,  heating  and  refrigeration,   (Wll- 
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11am  Petrlna  of  Refrigeration  Service) ;  Ste- 
ven P.  Falgen,  Troop  70,  medicine,  (Dr.  Frank 
Bondl,  chief  surgeon,  McKeesport  Hospital); 
Robert  G.  Ferer,  Troop  4,  electrical  engineer, 
(Max  Bills.  Irvln  Works,  VS.  Steel  Corp.). 

Jeffrey  Getkln,  Troop  21,  teacher,  (Charles 
F.  Ross,  Christy  Park  Works,  U.S.  Steel 
Corp.);  Charles  B.  Gilchrist,  music,  (John 
C.  Fisher,  director  Instrumental  music.  South 
Allegheny  High  School);  James  T.  Gildea. 
Troop  19,  funeral  director.  (William  H.  Craig, 
funeral  director);  Bruce  E.  Grinder,  Troop 
45,  wildlife  management,  (James  R.  Smith, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission);  Richard 
Holmes,  Troop  82,  professional  baseball,  (Wil- 
liam G.  Turner  of  Pittsburgh  Pirates) ; 
Thomas  M.  Halaszynski,  Troop  58.  physician, 
(Dr.  C.  B.  Bryce,  physician) . 

Stephen  A.  Harbulak.  Troop  302,  law  en- 
forcement, (James  B.  Johnson,  assistant  city 
editor.  The  Daily  News,  McKeesport,  Pa.) ; 
Clair  W.  Hartle  III,  Troop  211,  electronic  en- 
gineer, (Robert  L.  Howell,  Westlnghouse 
Electric  Corp.);  EHliott  Haverlack,  Troop  97, 
natural  biologist,  (Gus  Vassilaros,  teacher. 
Gateway  High  School ) ;  Richard  Heckman, 
Troop  99,  music  teacher.  (E.  D.  RotiUl,  band 
director,  Elizabeth-Forward  High  School ) ; 
Robert  L.  Holman,  Troop  184,  law  enforce- 
ment, (Don  Little,  attorney) . 

J.  Scott  Hughes.  Troop  109.  motor  cycle 
mechanic.  (Larry  R.  Sperling.  Christy  Park 
Works.  U.  S.  Steel  Corp.);  David  S.  Hyland, 
Troop  70,  architect,  (Sylvester  Damlanos, 
architect);  Douglas  B.  Jobes,  Troop  45,  com- 
puter science,  (Paul  Brodict,  Westlnghouse 
Tele-Computer  Systems);  Wlllia?i  P.  Jones, 
Troop  16,  law  enforcement,  (Walter  Backzow- 
ski,  attorney) ;  Paul  Jumba,  Troop  5,  forestry, 
(Duane  C.  Conley,  Koppers  Corp.):  William 
J.  Kabbert,  Troop  90,  physician  (Dr.  Robert 
M.  Prlore,  obstetrician);  Robert  W.  Karow, 
Troop  97,  architect,  (Ted  McConnell,  archi- 
tect); Barry  M.  Kerner,  Troop  98,  corporate 
lawyer.  (F.  H.  Henson,  general  patent  coun- 
sel. Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.):  Stephen 
Klsh.  Troop  302,  architectural  engineer. 
(Boyd  D.  Vulnovlch,  U.S.  Steel  Corp.). 

Raymond  D.  Krueger.  Troop  26.  profes- 
sional hockey.  (Terry  Chambers  of  Pittsburgh 
Penguins);  James  M.  Liberto.  Troop  2277. 
solid  waste  management.  (R.  J.  Liberto.  solid 
waste  management) :  Ronald  Lyons.  Troop 
402,  mechanical  engineer,  (Fritz  Ottenheimer, 
Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.);  Richard  Mc- 
Allister. Troop  53.  commercial  airplane  pilot. 
(M.  J.  Tlnstman.  pilot.  Alcoa) ;  David  E.  Mc- 
carty, Troop  202,  electronics.  (John  P.  Mc- 
Cune,  Pomco) ;  William  McVlcker.  Post  82, 
electronics,  (G.  W.  Nagel,  Westlnghouse  Elec- 
tric Corp.) ;  Charles  G.  Majetlch,  Troop  77, 
carpenter,  (Patsv  D.  Brusco.  Christy  Park 
Works.  U.  S.  Steel  Corp.). 

Raymond  Manganaro,  Troop  73.  construc- 
tion. (R.  C.  Verona  of  Crawford  Construc- 
tion); E>ouglas  F.  Marsh.  Troop  45.  forestry. 
(Joseph  B.  C.  White,  manager  of  Boyce 
Park):  Gregory  S.  Mazik.  Troop  78.  mechan- 
ical engineering.  (J.  W.  Griffiths.  Christy 
Park  Works.  U.  S.  Steel  Corp.);  Charles  R. 
Morgan.  Troop  16.  politics.  (Mayor  A.  E. 
OBlock  of  Plum  Borough):  Benjamin  H. 
Mount.  Troop  23.  broadcast-journalism. 
(Edward  T.  Price,  radio  broadcaster):  Harry 
C.  Nagel,  Troop  4,  physics,  (Robert  Stark, 
Churchill  Area  Senior  High  School);  David 
Nelson,  Troop  109,  engineering.  (D.  M.  Nelson 
of  Bacharach  Instrument  Co.);  John  D. 
Nogan,  Troop  8,  electronics  technician,  (E.  F. 
Beckwith,  Christy  Park  Works.  U.  S.  Steel 
Corp.). 

Delmar  R.  Olson.  Troop  99.  electronics, 
(R.  W.  Piatt.  Hauser  &  Carafas  Engineering 
Co.);  Paul  J.  Palsa,  Troop  7,  law  enforce- 
ment, (S.  Sylvan  Little,  attorney);  David 
Paul,  Troop  98.  pilot.  (George  Kuebler,  U.S. 
Steel  Corp.):  Mark  F.  Plaushln.  Troop  15.  of- 
ficer in  the  U.S.  Navy.  (Robert  Mlllch.  U.S. 
Navy);  Ronald  J.  Police,  Troop  70,  mechani- 
cal engineering  (Lawrence  Janci,  U.S.  Steel 
Corp.):  Donald  A.  Prtvett,  Troop  45.  child 
psychology,    (Rev.  Lance  Brown,  ministe ;)  - 
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LaMsrence  Ragan.  Troop  308.  ecologUt.  (Harry 
T.  Dolan.  Homestead  Works,  U.S.  Steel  Corp.) . 

Bart  D.  Relsdorf,  Troop  26.  data  process- 
Ing.  (Richard  J.  Walko,  Christy  Park  Works, 
U.S.  Steel  Corp.):  Thomas  Reutzel.  Troop  3, 
music.  (William  Galvln,  music  director, 
Boyle  High  School):  David  Rogers,  Troop  74, 
sales.  (J.  B.  Fryslnger.  Pennsylvania  Glass 
Sand):  Ronald  J.  Rohall.  Troop  86,  forester, 
(John  Daly.  Koppers  Co.);  Louis  J.  Rubbo, 
Troop  24.  chemical  engineer,  (H.  L.  Higglns. 
Nattonal-Duquesne  Works.  U.S.  Steel  Corp.); 
Mark  J.  Rutter.  Troop  21.  law  enforcement. 
(Edward  Arnold.  Chief  of  Police.  Penn  Hills 
Bcirough) . 

Daniel  C.  Seltz,  Troop  20.  bank  manage- 
ment. (Melvln  C.  Peterson.  McKeesport  Of- 
fice. Union  National  Bank):  Patrick  M. 
Shriane.  Troop  55,  computer  programmer, 
(Charles  W.  Israel,  Price  Waterhouse  &  Co.); 
James  A.  Shuback,  Troop  70,  air  condition 
and  refrigeration,  (Glen  H.  Rojohn.  Rojohn 
Co.):  Stephen  Siebert.  Troop  19,  mechanic, 
(John  V.  McElgin,  Christy  Park  Works,  U.S. 
Steel  Corp.):  Kenneth  J.  Smlthhammer, 
Troop  23.  chc-f,  (Samuel  CoUura,  Interstate 
United  Caterer) . 

Ronald  S.  Siiyder.  Troop  40.  electronics, 
(Stanley  Bohn.  Bettls  Atomic  Power  Labora- 
tory): James  Spellman,  Troop  5,  optometrist 
( Dr.  Mortin  J.  Keisler.  optometrist ) :  Timothy 
A.  Spence.  Troop  7:?.  minister.  (Rev.  Lawrence 
Hauck.  minister):  Albert  J.  Sunday.  Troop 
24.  accountant  (Joseph  Margolis.  MargoUs 
Jewelry  Store):  Robert  Stacker,  Troop  42, 
accountant,  (Merle  D.  Chllcott.  U.S.  Steel 
Corp.);  Leonard  Tomko.  Troop  8,  electrical 
engineer.  (D.  E.  Simpson.  U.S.  Steel  Corp.); 
William  D.  Trltsch.  Troop  78.  mechanical  en- 
gineer. (Dr.  J.  W.  Cottman,  Westlnghouse 
Electric  Corp.). 

Kim  V.  Turnbull.  Troop  45.  engineer,  (R.  R. 
Ferguson.  Betti.-;  Atomic  Power  Laboratory); 
George  V^urdelja,  Troop  116,  law  (James  B. 
Richard,  tax  collector.  Wilklnsburg) ;  John 
Wcigand.  Troop  53,  auto  mechanic,  (Michael 
Hirjicek,  Devereaux  Chevrolet);  Steven 
WeUih,  Troop  24.  diesel  mechanic,  (P.  M. 
Poole.  Christy  Park  Works.  U.S.  Steel  Corp.); 
James  Wood.  Troop  45.  chemical  engineer- 
ing, (Dr.  L.  A.  Wilion.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.);  Dale 
Worrell.  Troop  68.  law.  (Mord  Taylor,  attor- 
ney); Jay  B.  Yarr.el,  Troop  184,  law,  (H.  E. 
Evans,  attorney) . 

Eagle  Scouts  unable  to  attend  the  dinner 
Included  David  D.  Art.  Troop  97;  Harry  W. 
Au.stin.  Troop  8:  Brad  S.  Basic.  Troop  19: 
Floyd  R.  Beech.  Po.st  3:  Chrl.'itopher  H.  Ben- 
der. Troop  45:  Joseph  J.  Burgan,  Troop  78: 
Mark  A.  Chalfont.  Troop  70:  Michael  R. 
D/ubinski.  Troop  70:  John  A.  Fickers.  Troop 
8t;:  Michael  L.  Frangoulls,  Post  490;  Timothy 
R.  Gaughan.  Troop  99;  Fareel  B.  Heifer,  Troop 
74:  Gary  C.  Herbert,  Troop  3:J:  Robert  C. 
Hornak.  Trcxjp  5:1:  Robert  M.  Humphrey. 
Troop  73:  Anthony  B.  Ives.  Troop  111;  Robert 
E.  Jakubek.  Troop  53. 

Gary  M.  Kalansky.  Troop  8:  Kevin  Kllburn. 
Troop  91:  James  Y.  Lake.  Troop  32:  Wlnfleld 
S.  Lea.  Troop  73:  David  W  Larontonda.  Troop 
47:  Edward  D.  Letchford.  Troop  150:  Robert 
C.  Lop>ez.  Troop  24;  David  Mathos,  Troop  9: 
Daniel  F.  McNally.  Troop  15:  James  P.  Mycyk. 
Troop  146:  Keith  W.  Snyder.  Troop  97:  James 
if.  Smith.  Troop  101:  William  K.  Turner. 
Troop  184:  Randall  G.  Tony.  Troop  4;  Ter- 
rance  D.  Tremont.  Troop  99;  Paul  A.  Village, 
Troop  308,  and  Scott  M.  Young.  Troop  36. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LITHUANIA 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

occupation  of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Since  that  infamous  day  in  1940, 
freeciom  and  independence  have  been  no 
more  than  a  dream  and  a  fervent  hope 
within  the  hearts  of  a  determined  people. 

From  the  close  of  World  War  II  until 
1952,  Lithuanian  freedom  fighters  carried 
the  banner  of  their  country  in  armed 
combat  with  the  Russian  invaders.  Their 
bravery  and  courage,  documented  by  the 
thousands  who  lost  their  lives  defending 
their  homeland,  was  outmatched  by  a 
brutal,  modernized,  and  well-firianced 
totalitarian  opposition. 

Since  1940  the  combined  populations 
of  the  thi'ee  Baltic  nations  of  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  have  been  depleted 
by  one-fourth.  A  policy  of  mass  deporta- 
tion succeeded  in  removing  more  than 
150,000  Baltic  people.  Families  were  torn 
apart,  separated,  and  consigned  to  the 
foreign  and  hostile  labor  camps  of 
Siberia.  Yet,  the  Communists  failed  to 
crack  the  spirit  of  the  Lithuanian  people, 
they  failed  to  dilute  the  strong  under- 
current of  national  identity  and  integrity 
that  has  been  the  strength  of  this  small 
country  throughout  her  long  history. 

This  was  never  more  true  than  in  1972; 
a  year  that  witnessed  several  eruptions 
of  the  Lithuanian  spirit.  In  March  of 
that  year  17,000  Lithuanians  signed  a 
petition  protesting  the  religious  discrimi- 
nation of  the  U.S.S.R.  In  May,  Romas 
Kalanta.  the  latest  of  a  long  line  of 
Lithuanian  patriot?;,  burned  himself  to 
death  in  protest  of  his  country's  subjuga- 
tion. The  months  that  followed  were 
niprked  by  mass  protests  and  arrests. 

These  events  served  notice  not  only 
upon  the  U.S.S.R.  but  upon  the  free 
world  that  Lithuania  remains  a  nation  of 
sorrow,  a  nation  that  hungers  for  self- 
determination. 

America  and  the  free  world  can  do  no 
le.'-,s  than  to  recognize  their  courage  and 
to  stand  firm  in  our  support  for  Lithua- 
nia and  all  the  captive  nations  of  eastern 
Europe.  This,  the  33d  anniversary  of  the 
occupation  of  the  Baltic  countries,  is  a 
most  appropriate  time  to  reaffirm  that 
support. 


SPOKANE,   THE  HOME   OP 
FATHER'S  DAY 


June  15,  1973 


June  15,  1973 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  IS,  1973 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day is  the  33d  anniversary  of  the  forcible 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Father's 
Day,  which  is  celebrated  in  our  country 
on  the  third  Simday  of  June,  is  close  at 
hand.  For  this  reason,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  although  the  earliest  re- 
corded observance  of  this  holiday  oc- 
curred July  5.  1908,  in  Fairmont.  W,  Va., 
Spokane.  Wash.,  was  the  first  city  to  es- 
tablish an  official  Father's  Day  in  1910, 
the  difference  being  that  the  earlier  ob- 
servance was  a  Father's  Day  church  sei-v- 
ice  held  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Charles 
Clayton. 

Mrs.  John  Bruce  Dcdd  of  Spokane. 
Wash.,  may  be  credited  as  the  most  ac- 
tive and  influential  promoter  of  Fathers 
Day.  Wlule  listening  to  a  Mother's  Day 
sermon  in  1909,  remembering  her  own 
father,  she  was  struck  by  the  idea  that 


there  should  be  a  similar  holiday  for 
fathers. 

With  the  support  of  her  minister,  Mrs. 
Dodd  composed  a  letter  to  the  president 
of  the  Spokane  Ministerial  Association 
setting  forth  her  proposal  for  the  observ- 
ance of  Father's  Day. 

The  association  approved  the  idea,  and 
the  event  was  publicized  by  the  Spokane 
YMCA.  Incidentally,  the  date  chosen  by 
Mrs.  Dodd  was  that  of  her  father's  birth- 
day, June  5.  However,  since  it  was  be- 
lieved that  this  would  not  allow  enough 
time  for  preparations,  the  third  Sunday 
in  June  was  finally  decided  upon.  The 
mayor  of  Spokane  thus  issued  a  Father's 
Day  Proclamation  and  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Washington.  M.  E.  Hay.  set 
the  date  aside  for  official  observance 
throughout  the  State. 

Spokane  was  the  first  city  to  establish 
a  special  day  each  year  for  honouring 
fathers,  and  as  newspapers  began  carry- 
ing stories  of  the  Spokane  celebration, 
interest  in  Father's  Day  increased 
throughout  the  country. 

In  1972  Richard  Nixon  permanently 
established  Father's  Day  by  signing  a 
congressional  resolution. 


INNOVATION:  WE  NEED  THE  WILL 


LITHUANIA 


HON.  FRANK  M.  CLARK 

OF   PENNSyLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  33  years  ago 
a  courageous  and  proud  nation  fell  under 
the  cloak  of  communism.  I  would  like  to 
call  on  my  fellow-Americans  to  take  note 
that  today  marks  the  sad  anniversary 
of  the  invasion  and  occupation  of  Lith- 
uania by  the  Soviet  Aimy.  June  15.  1940. 
it  will  be  remembered  as  a  dark  day  in 
the  history  of  the  Ukrainians  and  all 
peace-loving  people  the  world  over.  Not 
only  has  the  freedom  of  Lithuanians  been 
suppressed  but  this  brave  Nation  has 
been  incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union. 
While  the  United  States  refuses  to  rec- 
ognize this  forced  incorporation  of  the 
Baltic  States  it  is  not  enough.  We  must 
continue  to  press  our  delegates  in  the 
United  Nations  and  elsewhere  throughout 
the  world  to  confront  these  aggressors 
and  denounce  the  actions  which  have  vi- 
olated human  rights.  The  Lithuanian 
people  have  proven  many  times  over  that 
they  can  withstand  the  forces  of  aggres- 
sion. The  United  States  must  stand  beside 
them  in  a  joint  spirit  of  detei-minatiou 
and  strength  to  pursue  this  fight  for  a 
place  again  in  the  free  world.  Our  own 
freedom  is  only  as  good  as  that  of  our 
neighbors.  Unless  we  are  deeply  involved 
in  Lithuania's  struggle  for  independence 
our  own  liberties  will  become  meaning- 
less. I  am  privileged  to  represent  many 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  in  the 
25th  District  of  Pennsylvania  and  I  am 
proud  of  their  contributions  to  our  com- 
munity. To  them  I  extend  my  warme.st 
wishes,  my  prayers  and  my  continued 
hope  that  their  people  in  the  Baltic 
States  will  be  free  men  again.  Let  us 
salute  a  gallant  nation  and  pledge  our 
loyalty  and  continued  support. 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Congress  in  its  wisdom  enacted  into 
law,  legislation  which  authorized  the 
Office  of  Technological  Assessment  as  an 
arm  of  the  Congress.  Civilian  technology 
in  this  country  knows  no  bounds,  and 
until  we  can  coordinate  this  innate  ca- 
pacity with  the  one  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment which  has  direct  contact  with 
its  people,  we  are  in  effect  stifling  devel- 
opment. 

I  believe  the  following  article  entitled 
"Innovation :  We  Need  the  Will"  written 
by  my  good  friend  Mr,  Michael  Michaelis 
of  the  Arthur  D,  Little  Co.  covers  this 
point  well  and  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

Innovation:  We  Need  the  Will 
(By  Michael  Michaelis) 

Otir  domestic  prosperity,  the  quality  of  our 
life,  and  our  International  strength  are  fash- 
ioned, In  large  measure,  by  our  entrepreneur- 
ial and  technical  capabilities.  But,  to  har- 
ness these  more  effectively  In  pursuit  of  na- 
tional goals  requires  a  new  sense  of  purpose 
and  urgency.  America's  Ingenuity  is  being 
challenged  by  other  countries,  both  Intellec- 
tually and  economically.  Our  performance 
must  Improve.  The  Congress  Is  equipped  to 
exercise  leadership:  Its  newly  created  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  can  provide  lev- 
erage for  action.  Congressional  action  should 
focus  on  creating  those  Institutional  ar- 
rangements and  Incentives  that  foster  in- 
novation while  protecting  the  public 
interest. 

lunovatlon  means  renewal.  It  means  the 
Improvement  of  the  old  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  capabilities  of  people  and  their 
organizations.  Innovation  is  a  process  which 
we  choose  to  pursue,  with  a  faith  borne 
partly  of  hope  and  partly  of  experience,  but 
also  with  a  considerable  sense  of  uncertainty. 
We  are  tmsure  of  the  outcome,  but  we  believe 
In  the  process. 

We  believe  In  It  because  there  Is  ample 
evidence  that  innovation  spurs  gains  in 
productivity,  and  that  such  gains  create 
resources  needed  for  economic  and  social 
betterment.  We  are  unsure  of  the  outcome 
because  the  process  is  highly  complex  and 
subtle:  it  calls  for  both  drastic  and  delicate 
changes  in  individual  attitudes,  in  organiza- 
tional behavior,  and  in  the  complex  maze  of 
public  policies  that  impinge  on  both.  As 
Schumpeter  once  said:  "Innovation  Is  a  feat, 
not  of  Intellect,  but  of  will." 

We  need  that  will  to  Innovate  now  to  sus- 
tain our  advances  on  two  fronts:  socio-eco- 
nomic progress  at  home  and  world  leader- 
ship through  competitiveness  abroad.  We 
must  Innovate  so  as  to  use  to  full  advantage 
our  vast  pool  of  human,  technical,  social, 
and  financial  resources  and  knowledge.  As 
we  attempt  Innovation,  we  come  to  recognize 
that  the  causes  for  much  of  our  hesitation 
are  found  In  the  Imperfect  processes  for  de- 
fining and  balancing  public  policy  objectives. 

POLICY    objectives 

Government  policies,  actions,  and  practices 
affecting  technological  Innovation  are  now 
expressed  In  a  diverse  and  diffused  system 
of  arrangements,  and  through  a  complex 
maze  of  statutory  and  administrative  Instru- 
mentalities. Responsibility  is  similarly  dis- 
persed. It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  construc- 
tive change  to  emerge  from  these  arrange- 
meuta. 
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Unlike  the  situation  in  countries  that  com- 
pete with  us  for  our  own  and  the  world's 
markets,  technological  innovation  in  the 
United  States  has  never  risen  to  the  stature 
of  an  explicit  and  Integral  component  of 
the  national  policy.  Instead,  innovation 
tends  to  be  variously  stimulated  or  retarded 
only  as  a  response  to  a  wide  array  of  public 
policy  ■  objectives  designed  primarily  for 
other  purposes — e.g.,  for  economic  stabiliza- 
tion, environmental  health  and  safety,  con- 
sumer protection,  international  trade,  avoid- 
ance of  monopoly,  taxation,  regulation,  and 
other  strategies  for  domestic  progress  and 
national  security.  While  antitrust  laws,  for 
instance,  were  devised  to  overcome  the  effects 
of  restraint  of  trade,  they  c^n,  at  the  same 
time.  Inhibit  pursuit  of  technological  In- 
novation that  requires  resource  and  policy 
commitments  beyond  the  objectives  and 
means  of  a  single  corporation. 

Our  public  policies  crisscross  one  with 
another,  creating  uncertainties  for  Innova- 
tion. By  thus  exacerbating  the  Inherently 
uncertain  process  of  innovation  even  further, 
they  impede  the  entrepreneurial  actions  of 
industry,  labor,  and  finance.  We  need  to  ex- 
amine explicitly  the  impact  on  the  innova- 
tion process  of  pu'olic  policies  and  practices 
and,  where  necessary  and  possible,  reform- 
ulate them  in  order  to  foster  Innovation 
while  at  the  same  time  protecting  the  public 
interest. 

Different  industry  sectors — e.g.,  automo- 
biles, chemicals,  housing — have  different  per- 
ceptions of  the  incentives  for  and  the  bar- 
riers to  innovation  that  are  posed  by  public 
policy.  The  differences  between  sectors  In 
market  characteristics,  technology,  Industry 
structure,  and  Institutional  arrangements, 
make  this  inevitable.  It  follows  that  public 
policies,  to  be  effective  In  stimulating  inno- 
vation, should  more  often  be  honed  to  be 
sector-specific.  The  varying  characteristics 
of  our  pluralist  society  limit  the  efficacy  of 
uniformly  applied  measures. 

MARKET    DEMAND 

There  is  no  more  effective  stimulation  for 
technological  innovation  than  a  market 
"pull"  that  Is  clearly  perceived  by  Industry. 
This  "pull"  is  lacking  particularly  in  those 
sectors — e.g..  housing,  education,  transpor- 
tation— where  the  taxpayer's  money  signifi- 
cantly structures  the  market  and  its  charac- 
teristics. Yet,  these  areas  are  big  users  of 
resources  and  main  triggers  of  consumer 
dissatisfaction.  They  are  ripe  for  innovation. 

Inasmuch  as  Federal,  state,  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  principal  determinants  of  such 
markets,  they  need  to  collaborate  with  the 
private  sector  so  as  to  formvilate  perfornnance 
requirements  (technical,  economic,  and  so- 
cial), timetables,  and  cost  parameters,  if 
industry,  labor,  and  finance  are  to  respond 
with  vigorous  entrepreneurship  to  meet  these 
public  needs. 

puBLic-pravATE  sector  collaboration 

The  dynamics  of  the  market,  and  feedback 
control  through  profit,  make  the  business 
community  the  most  effective  innovator  and 
resource  allocator  that  we  have  ever  invented. 
The  task  of  government,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
to  establish  incentives  and  constraints  in 
such  a  way  that  profit  is  made  doing  what 
society  most  needs  done,  in  a  manner  that 
society  finds  acceptable. 

For  these  two  functions  to  he  carried  out 
effectively  requires  a  degree  and  kind  of 
interaction  between  business  and  govern- 
ment that  we  all  too  frequently  deny  our. 
selves  by  clinging  to  pvibllc  policies  and  prac- 
tices that  refiect  the  needs  of  the  past  rather 
than  those  of  today's  world.  We  need  to  cre- 
ate the  most  open — and  mutually  trustful — 
communications  between  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors,  if  public  policies  are  to  be  so 
conceived,  formulated,  and  executed  that 
private  industry  can  play  Its  role  as  inno- 
vator to  the  fullest.  Without  such  open  com- 
munication and  mutual  trust,  public  poll- 
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cles  may  often  be  no  more  than  cosmetic 
measures,  or  even  counterproductive. 
technologt  is  not  the  barrier  to 
innovation 

Many  Investigations  In  the  last  decade 
have  Indicated  that  present  or  prospective 
lack  of  scientific  and  technical  knowledge 
is  not  a  main  barrier  to  Innovation.  Thus, 
merely  increasing  the  volume  of  R&D  is  not 
the  principal  stimulus  for  Innovation.  Rath- 
er, barriers  to  Innovation  are  mostly  Ins'i- 
tutlonal  ones,  both  Internal  to  corporations, 
as  well  as  external,  e.g.,  uncertainties  about 
government  regulations,  market  character- 
istics and  competition  (often  from  foreign 
suppliers  operating  under  different  public 
policies),  and  return/risk  considerations. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  learned  to  manage 
Innovation — the  use  of  knowledge — as  bril- 
liantly as  we  have  learned  to  accomplish 
R&D — the  generation  of  knowledge. 

WHERE    IS    the    will? 

A  year  ago.  In  an  historic  message  to  Con- 
gress, the  President  said:  "We  must  see  to  it 
that  the  environment  for  technologic  inno- 
vation is  a  favorable  one.  In  some  cases, 
excessive  regulation,  inadequate  Incentives, 
and  other  barriers  to  Innovation  have  worked 
to  discourage  and  even  to  Impede  the  entre- 
preneurial spirit.  We  need  to  do  a  better  Job 
of  determining  the  extent  to  which  such  con- 
ditions exist,  their  underlying  causes,  and 
the  best  ways  of  dealing  with  them."  Twelve 
months  have  passed  and  little  has  been  done 
to  turn  this  clarion  call  into  action. 

We  must  act  faster.  I  urge  that  the  Con- 
gress take  new  Initiatives.  The  recent  crea- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
(OTA)  in  the  Congress  can  provide  addi- 
tional leverage  for  action. 

OTA'S  first  order  of  business  should  be  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  entrepreneur- 
ship  for  pursuing  innovation  in  the  public 
interest  Is  Impeded  by  barriers  that  can  be 
lessened  through  changes  In  public  policy. 
Second,  OTA  should  assist  Congress  In  form- 
ulating those  policy  changes  that  require 
legislative  actions  and  in  Identifying  those 
that  can  be  executed  within  the  present  leg- 
islative framework.  With  regard  to  the  latter. 
Congress — through  its  oversight  on  execu- 
tive agencies — can  exercise  such  action-forc- 
ing influence  as  may  be  needed. 

America  has  the  human  and  financial 
resources  to  innovate  purposefully,  and  it 
has  the  knowledge  to  do  so  wisely.  We  can 
sharpen  the  vision  and  energize  the  muscle 
of  American  enterprise.  But  we  need  new 
Institutional  arrangements  to  achieve  our 
purpose.  To  Congress:  Give  us  these  tools 
and  we  will  do  the  job. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  REUSS.  N-r.  Speaker,  33  years 
ago,  on  June  15,  1940.  the  Soviet  Union 
occupied  the  independent  state  of  Lith- 
uania. Today  is  therefore  a  day  of  sorrow 
and  reflection  for  Lithuanian-Ameri- 
cans, Lithuanians,  and  all  freedom-lov- 
ing people  throughout  the  world. 

Tracing  their  national  history  back  to 
1251.  the  Lithuanians  can  lay  claim  to 
being  one  of  the  oldest  distinct  national 
groups  in  Europe.  They  yearn  to  follow 
their  own  cultural,  social,  and  economic 
traditions. 

History  has  not  been  kind  to  them.  Yet 
even  years  of  suffering  cannot  destroy 
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the  Lithuanians'  spirit  and  tlieir  desire 
for  liberty. 

I  join  today  with  more  than  1  million 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  In 
looking  forward  to  the  day  when  Lithu- 
anians and  all  peoples  everywhere  can 
fthare  the  blessings  of  freedom. 


ARNA  BONTEMPS 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  FULTON 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15.  1973 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  literary 
figure  of  deserved  reputation  and  renown. 
Mr.  Bontemps.  died  in  Nashville  recently 
at  the  age  of  70. 

Mr.  Bontemps  had  a  significant  career 
in  American  letters  and  left  a  legacy  of 
great  value. 

He  was  librarian  emeritus  at  Fisk  Uni- 
versity at  the  time  of  his  death,  after 
having  served  as  librarian  there  from 
1943  to  1965.  Bom  in  Alexandria.  La., 
In  1902,  Mr.  Bontemps  early  showed  a 
talent  for  the  literary  arts.  During  the 
1920's,  he  and  other  young  black  writers 
and  artists  settled  In  the  Harlem  section 
of  New  York  City  where  their  work  was 
known  as  the  "Harlem  Renaissance." 
Among  this  group  of  wi-iters  was  the 
late  poet  Langston  Hughes. 

In  1931,  he  WTote  his  fh-st  novel.  "God 
Sends  Sunday,"  which  was  dramatized 
on  Broadway  in  1946  as  "St.  Louis 
Woman."  It  starred  Pearl  Bailey. 

In  the  depression  years,  Mr.  Bontemps 
worked  as  a  part  of  a  group  known  as 
the  "National  Writers  Project." 

He  was  active  imtil  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  at  that  time  was  working  on 
a  trilogy  which  was  to  be  an  interrelated 
interpretation  of  Frederick  Douglass, 
Booker  T.  Washington,  and  W.  E.  Du- 
Bois. 

During  his  lifetime,  Mr.  Bontemps  also 
served  as  curator  at  Yale  University  and 
as  honorai-y  consultant  in  American  cul- 
tural history  to  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Last  January,  he  was  named  writer-in- 
residence  at  Fisk  University  in  Nash- 
ville. 

Among  Mr.  Bontemps  other  works  are 
"Chariot  in  the  Sky,"  "100  Years  of  Negro 
Freedom."  and  "Free  at  Last:  The  Life 
of  Frederick  Douglass." 

During  liis  lifetime,  Mr.  Bontemps  con- 
tributed significantly  to  American  litera- 
tm-e  and  letters.  In  1966,  he  complained 
of  the  "myths"  that  have  plagued  the 
Negro  since  liis  arrival  to  these  shores. 
He  went  on  to  say: 

The  myth  which  I  suspect  has  hurt  tis 
most  In  the  presexit  century  was  the  allega- 
tion that  the  Negro  had  no  history,  no  rec- 
ord, no  bacKground  and  no  achievement. 

Much  of  Mr.  Bontemps"  life  and  work 
v.as  dedicated  to  the  eradication  of  these 
mytlis  and  the  establishment  of  the 
American  Negro  in  his  proper  and  right- 
ful historic  perspective. 

His  passing  leaves  a  void  in  American 
literature  which  will  be  difficult  to  fill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time.  I  include  edi- 
torials from  the  Nashville  Tennessee  en- 
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titled,  "Mr.  Bontemps,  Author,"  and 
from  the  Nashville  Banner,  "Ama  Bon- 
temps." I  commend  them  to  the  consid- 
eration of  my  colleagues : 

AaNA  Bontemps 

Arna  Bontemps  served  for  22  valuable 
years  as  Ubrarlan  of  FUk  University,  and  was 
nationally  distinguished  as  a  writer,  poet 
and  literary  critic. 

Born  In  Louisiana,  he  had  achieved  much 
before  he  moved  to  Nashville  In  1943.  In  New 
York,  he  was  Identified  with  the  Harlem 
Renaissance  of  the  1920s,  and  his  first  novel 
became  a  Broadway  play.  Since  becoming 
Fisks  librarian  emeritus  In  1965,  he  has 
served  professorships  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois and  Yale  University,  among  other  things, 
and  more  recently  has  continued  active  as 
writer-ln-resldence  at  Fisk. 

Nashville  knew  Mr.  Bontemps  as  a  substan- 
tial contributor  to  the  betterment  of  educa- 
tion in  general  and  of  the  English  language 
in  particular,  with  emphasis  upon  the  ex- 
panding cultural  achievement  of  the  Amer- 
ican Negro.  His  death  Is  widely  regretted. 

Mb.  Bontemps,  Author 

Mr.  Arna  Bontemps.  well-known  American 
writer  and  literary  critic,  and  wrlter-ln-resi- 
dence  at  Plsk  University,  died  here  Monday 
at  age  70. 

Mr.  Bontemps,  boii  In  Alexandria,  La.,  was 
librarian  at  Fisk  from  1943-65  and  after  that 
was  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
In  Chicago  until  1969,  when  he  became  cur- 
ator of  the  James  Weldon  Johnson  collection 
and  visiting  professorof  English  literature  at 
Yale  University.  He  was  named  an  honorary 
consultant  in  American  cultural  history  at 
the  Library  of  Congress  last  January. 

During  the  1920s,  the  author  was  among 
numerous  young  black  writers  and  artists 
who  settled  In  Harlem  and  relnvlgorated 
Negro  literature  In  America  with  a  body  of 
work  called  the  Harlem  Renaissance. 

Mr.  Bontemps  produced  a  considerable 
body  of  work  as  novelist,  poet  and  biographer. 
As  a  critic  he  directed  much  of  his  attention 
to  the  failure  of  white  American  authors  to 
recognize  the  black  contributions  to  the  na- 
tion's creative  life. 

The  thing  that  hurt  blacks  most  in  this 
century,  he  once  said,  was  "the  allegation 
that  the  Negro  had  no  history,  no  record,  no 
background,  no  achievement  worth  mention- 
ing." When  he  started  out  as  a  youngster  to 
find  the  origins  of  Negroes  In  the  history 
books  of  the  day,  he  said,  he  discovered  that 
"the  authors  of  the  books  treated  me  as  If  I 
didn't  exist." 

Mr.  Bontemps  did  much  to  correct  this 
In  his  lifetime.  His  death  is  a  cause  of  sad- 
ness In  the  literary  world.  The  author  will  be 
missed,  but  his  works  will  long  stand  as  a 
memorial  to  his  contribution  In  helping  all 
America  realize  the  rightful  role  of  black-s  U^ 
the  nation's  literary  history. 
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ual  freedom  everywhere — my  deeply  felt 
sorrow  at  the  tragic  loss  which  continues 
to  result  from  the  bondage  of  this  proud 
nation. 

Lithuania  has  suffered  the  deportation 
of  more  than  one-sixth  of  its  population 
to  Soviet  Siberia.  It  lost  50.000  lives  in 
the  struggle  against  the  Soviet  annexa- 
tion alone.  It  continues  to  suffer  denial 
of  self-determination,  violation  of  the 
right  of  religious  freedom,  and  the  denial 
of  the  rights  to  dissent  or  to  emigrate — 
all  in  violation  of  universal  and  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  dignity  of  man. 

Let  us  hope  for  a  day  when  such  dread- 
ful armiversaries  need  be  marked  only  as 
a  remembrance  of  times  past. 


A  SAD  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  should  like  to  recognize  a  sad, 
yet  significant  armiversary  in  the  history 
of  human  rights.  Today,  June  15.  1973, 
marks  the  33d  anniversary  of  the  forced 
annexation  of  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  wish  to  convey  to  the  Lithuanian 
people — and  to  the  partisans  of  indivld- 


FLAG  DAY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1973 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
celebrate  the  56th  annual  observance  of 
Flag  Day.  Flag  Day  in  America  is  an 
important  occasion  when  each  Ameri- 
can should  take  time  to  reflect  upon  his 
heritage. 

At  a  time  when  patriotism  seems  out- 
moded and  irrelevant  in  the  hearts  of 
some  of  our  citizens,  let  us  be  glad  that 
there  are  still  those  of  us  who  can  cele- 
brate Flag  Day  1973  without  reserva- 
tion. Rather  than  deemphasizing  the  role 
of  patriotism  in  our  country,  now  is  the 
time  to  renew  it.  In  1973  we  need  a  new 
commitment  to  the  ideals  of  patriotism; 
one  that  wUl  lead  all  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress to  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  un- 
finished task  of  building  a  better  Amer- 
ica. 

As  we  look  up  to  the  flag  which  Is  im- 
fmled  daily  against  the  background  of 
this  historic  Capitol  Building,  it  seems 
hard  to  believe  that  there  was  in  this 
past  year  a  ruling  by  one  of  the  high- 
est comts  in  this  country  which  stands 
to  make  a  mockery  of  our  gi-eat  flag.  The 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  recently  said  it  was 
permissible  for  an  individual  to  wear  the 
flag  on  the  seat  of  his  pants.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  agreed  to  hear  this 
case  in  their  next  session  later  this  year. 
It  is  my  profound  hope  that  the  Court 
will  see  to  it  to  overrule  this  unfortu- 
nate decision.  If  we  are  ever  to  attain 
the  great  goals  which  our  forefathers 
set  for  us.  we  must  develop  a  gi-eater  re- 
spect for  the  institutions  of  om-  country 
than  now  seems  evident. 

These  difficult  times  demand  that  we 
call  forth  the  very  best  of  oiur  talents 
and  abilities  to  meet  this  challenge. 

Indeed,  we  must  never  succumb  to  the 
complacency  that  this  life  of  liberty  and 
prasperity  can  occasionally  breed.  We 
must  constantly  strive  to  actively  exer- 
cise our  freedoms.  We  must  also  main- 
tain the  necessary  defenses  to  prevent 
all  threats  of  tyranny,  either  fi-om  with- 
in or  without. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  day  let  us  not  for- 
get those  gallant  Americans  who  are  still 
unaccounted  for  in  Southeast  Asia.  We 
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must  never  forget  that  these  men  are  ex- 
amples of  the  type  of  Americans  which 
exemplify  the  traditions  and  principles 
which  we  are  called  on  to  celebrate 
today. 


FRANKLY  SPEAKING 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  militant  Indians  of  the 
American  Indian  Movement  is  now  in  a 
tenuous  truce.  Resolution  problems  per- 
taining to  and  arising  from  the  long  siege 
at  Wounded  Knee.,  S.  Dak.,  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  still  remains. 

Rev.  B.  Frank  Belvin,  an  Indian  who 
has  spent  his  adult  liie  a^  a  missionary 
to  the  Creeks  and  the  Semiioles  for  the 
Baptist  Chm-ch,  recently  sent  an  open 
letter  to  President  Nixon  concerning  the 
attitude  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
relation  to  the  Indian  people  and  the 
need  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  on  the  Indian  reservations.  His 
letter  touches  on  the  heart  of  the  matter 
and  deserves  to  be  thoughtfully  consid- 
ered by  all  of  those  truly  interested  in  the 
future  of  the  Indian  people. 

This  letter  was  included  in  the  "Amer- 
ican Indian  Baptist  Voice."  and  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  seriously  ponder  its 
message: 

Frankly  Speaking— An  Open  Letter  to 

THE  President  of  the  United  States 
Mr.  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
President.  United  States  of  America, 
White  House.  Wasliington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Nixon:  My  personal  admiration 
for  you  is  exceeded  only  by  my  respect  for 
the  awesome  office  which  you  occupy.  In 
light  of  that,  and  e.specially  since  I  am  such 
an  Insignificant  indlvidvial.  I  am  reluctant 
to  say  anything  to  one  whose  very  position 
demands  respect  and  deserves  veneration. 
But  In  the  face  of  recent  developments,  I 
feel  compelled  to  speak  my  piece. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  am  an  American 
Indian.  I  have  .spent  all  my  life  working  with 
and  for  the  Indians  in  all  stages  of  progress, 
on  trust  land,  on  re.servations.  and  In  urban 
communities,  trying  to  reconcile  man  to  God 
and  man  to  man.  So  no  one  can  Justly  ques- 
tion my  dedication  to  my  people. 

But  now  some  Indians  have  done  some  un- 
fortunate things  which  have  been  inadv3rt- 
ently  encouraged  by  government  and  exag- 
gerated by  the  news  media.  If  such  Is  allowed 
to  continue  and  the  participants  are  per- 
mitted to  go  wlthovit  penalty,  this  nation  is 
in  for  a  hard  time,  and  every  Indian  council 
and  individual  in  the  country  faces  poten- 
tial disruption  and  intimidation  Because  you 
are  who  you  are,  the  blame  will  be  laid  at 
your  door. 

I  am  aware  that  because  of  the  multiplicity 
of  your  responsibilities  you  must,  of  neces- 
sity, rely  on  the  advice  of  aides.  But  Mr. 
President,  by  now  you  ought  to  know  that 
you  are  being  lU-advlsed.  Such  bungling  In 
the  handling  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
takeover  by  militant  Indians  last  November, 
when  over  sixty  thousand  dollars  were 
handed  over  to  militants,  according  to  re- 
liable sources,  without  so  much  as  a  receipt 
to  show  for  It.  should  have  been  enough  for 
you  to  discern  that  your  aides  are  simply 
contributing  to  blackmail. 
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For  your  'law  and  order'  administration  to 
dignify  Wounded  Knee  by  superceding  tribal 
authorities  without  proper  agreement  and  by 
"negotiation  with  unofficial  tribal  bodies 
about  tribal  affairs"  Is  an  affrontery  to  the 
"silent  majority"  of  law  abiding  Indians,  who 
saw  a  ray  of  hope  In  your  message  of  July  8. 
1970.  Every  tribe  has  a  council,  committee  or 
organization  that  is  recognized  as  the  official 
body.  Admittedly,  some  such  councils  are  not 
always  what  they  ought  to  be.  but  under  our 
system  of  democracy  the  place  to  change 
them  Is  at  the  polls,  not  In  "negotiations  " 
with  self-appointed  unofficial  tribal  "leaders  " 
and  by  White  House  aides  who  do  not  know 
how  the  average  Indian  reasons. 

In  the  past,  some  who  have  been  high  on 
the  Totem  Pole,  In  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, have  helped  to  channel  government 
funds  into  organizations  that  defy  Jaw  and 
appear  bent  on  rebellion.  Some  of  your  aides 
have  deliberately  bypassed  constituted  Tribal 
bodies.  Thus,  they  have  undermined  Tribal 
organizations  and  fostered  unrest.  Such  Is 
now  bearing  fruit  In  incidents  like  Wounded 
Knee. 

Therefore,  with  deepest  respect,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  that  you  take  a  good  look  at 
your  aides  who  deal  with  the  Indians.  Be 
sure  they  have  patient  human  hearts,  but  at 
the  same  time  are  loyal  Americans  who  will 
not  let  this  nation  be  walked  on  or  black- 
mailed by  any  minority  group,  race,  or  nation. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  with  sadness  that  I 
realize  that  what  I  have  said  may  forever 
alienate  me  from  you  and  your  administra- 
tion, but  in  my  dedication  to  duty.  I  assimie 
that  I  would  speak  the  truth  without  favor. 
The  old  adage  was  never  more  true  than  in 
this  instance,  "I  had  rather  be  right  than  be 
president." 

Believe  me,  for  I  am  both  humbly  and. 
Frankly  speaking. 

B.  Frank  Belvin, 
General     Missionary     to     Creeks     and 
Scniinoles. 


SECRECY  TALKS   SECRET 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  pub- 
lic oflScials  are  sui'ely  aware  of  the  bene- 
fits brought  to  society  by  the  persistent 
advocates  of  an  "open  door  policy."  "open 
covenants,  openly  arrived  at"  and  the 
various  "sunshine"  amendments  to  re- 
move the  evils  of  secrecy. 

The  following  article  from  the  June  11. 
1973,  Christian  Science  Monitor  should 
not  be  kept  secret. 

Secrecy   Talks  Secret 
(By  Stewart  DiU) 

Cambridge,  Mass. — CombatUig  government 
secrecy  and  finding  ways  to  assure  freedom 
of  the  press  was  the  theme  of  a  meeting  of 
the  Roscoe  Pound-American  Trial  Lawyers 
Foundation  here  last  week. 

The  two-day  plenary  conference  attracted 
more  than  50  prominent  members  of  the  na- 
tion's journalistic  and  law  professions.  On 
the  agenda  were  discussions  of  such  topics 
as  a  reporter's  privilege  to  protect  his  news 
sources  and  access  to  government  Informa- 
tion. 

The  conference  also  included  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Bar  Association,  Ralph 
Nader's  Center  for  Responsive  Law,  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  top  officials  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
and  the  Managing  Editors'  Association. 

Foundation  officials  specifically  asked  that 
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neither  participants  nor  outside  reporters, 
acting  as  "observers,"  divulge  the  sub.stance 
of  the  meetings  or  quote  any  statement  made 
during  the  discussions  and  plenary  session. 
A  report  of  the  conference's  findings  is  to 
be  released  later  in  the  year. 


NEW  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTIONS 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OK    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
8.  I  proposed  that  new  Presidential  elec- 
tions called  by  Congress  might  offer  the 
most  constructive  solution  to  situations 
like  Watergate.  An  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  would  be  required,  of  course, 
to  give  Congress  the  authority,  and  on 
May  9,  I  introduced  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 547.  That  resolution,  if  enacted, 
would  submit  to  the  States  for  ratifica- 
tion a  constitutional  amendment  provid- 
ing that  Congress  could  call  new  Presi- 
dential elections  whenever  it  might 
determine  that  a  President  had  lost  the 
ability  to  perform  his  responsibilities. 

A  variation  of  this  propo.sal  has  now 
been  put  forward  by  historian  Vincent 
Wilson,  Jr.,  in  a  recent  New  York  Times 
article.  The  main  difference  in  the  Wilson 
proposal  is  that  it  calls  for  a  national 
referendum  prior  to  the  calling  of  new 
elections.  Such  referendum,  Mr.  Wilson 
argues,  would  reveal  public  sentiment  on 
amending  the  Constitution  and  on 
whether  such  pn  amendment  should  ap- 
ply to  Watergate. 

In  view  of  the  closeness  and  sensitivity 
of  the  Congress,  and  particularly  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  public  opin- 
ion. I  find  it  difficult  to  see  the  need  for 
a  refei-endum.  But  despite  this  aspect  of 
the  Wilson  proposal.  I  certainly  welcome 
it  as  added  support  for  the  basic  idea  of 
new  Presidential  elections  called  by  Con- 
gress, and  I  am  pleased  to  provide  the 
article  to  which  I  have  referred,  entitled 
"A  Show  of  Hands."  from  the  June  13. 
1973,  issue  of  the  New  York  Times: 
A  Show  of  Hands 
(By  Vincent  Wilson.  Jr.! 

Brookville.  Md. — It  Is  possible  that  Ad- 
ministrations in  the  past  have  somehow  xn^ed 
their  power  to  keep  incriminating  informa- 
tion from  the  voters,  but  never  has  there 
been  a  case  as  patent  as  Watergate — v.here 
the  voters  learned  Just  a  few  months  after 
the  election  of  criminal  behavior  engaged  in 
by  the  party  in  power  six  months  before  tlie 
election. 

If.  under  these  circumstances,  enough  vot- 
ers feel  that  they  were  deprived  of  Impor- 
tant— and  perhaps  critical — Information  be- 
fore the  election,  they  can  do  something  be- 
sides cry  Impeachment.  Tliey  can,  through 
Congress,  take  the  action  necessary  to  invali- 
date the  1972  Presidential  election  and  call 
for  a  new  one. 

There  arw  established  mechanisms  within 
our  governmental  system  to  ascertain  if  the 
voters,  on  a  national  scale,  wish  to  take  such 
action.  One  of  these  is  the  referendum,  used 
generally  to  ratify  state  legislation.  A  mem- 
ber of  Congress  could  Introduce  a  bill  calling 
for  a  national  referendum  on  the  matter  of 
an  amendment  to  Section  1.  Article  II  of  the 
Constitution,  which  deals  with  the  election 
of   the  President.  He  could  propo.se  that   a 
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national  referendum  be  held,  say,  the  second 
Tuesday  after  the  bill  is  passed,  the  referen- 
dum to  determine  if  it  is  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple to  have  an  amendment  that  would  pro- 
vide that,  under  certain  conditions,  a  Presi- 
dential election  could  be  Invalidated  and  re- 
run. 

To  be  invoked,  the  amendment  could  re- 
quire a  Congressional  vote,  supported  by  a 
national  referendum. 

If  the  results  of  the  referendum  were  af- 
firmative, the  regular  process  for  amending 
the  Constitution  could  then  be  performed 
with  comparative  speed,  since  each  member 
of  Congress  would  be  reasonably  sure  that  he 
had  sufficient  support  from  his  constituents 
to  give  his  support  to  the  amendment.  If  the 
results  were  negative,  action  would,  of  course, 
stop  there.  No  matter  what  the  outcome, 
after  this  national  referendum  the  Adminis- 
tration— and  the  nation — would  know,  with 
some  accuracy,  how  American  citizens  feel 
about  Watergate  and  all  it  implies. 

If  such  an  amendment  were  passed  and 
proper  action — such  as  a  second  referen- 
dum— taken  to  Invoke  It  in  this  particular 
Instance,  the  citizens  would  then  have  the 
opportunity  to  begin  anew,  with  new  con- 
ventions and  fresh  candidates. 

As  with  many  provisions  of  law,  having 
such  an  amendment  might,  in  Itself,  dis- 
courage attempts  to  thus  subvert  the  demo- 
cratic process. 

What  would  happen  immediately  after  a 
national  referendum  in  which  the  vote  was 
overwhelmingly  for  invalidating  an  election? 
Could  the  Incumbent  President  carry  on  the 
business  of  Government,  or  would  he  lose  too 
much  authority  to  make  that  possible?  Such 
a  decision  would  rest  with  the  Congress,  as 
provided  in  Section  5.  Article  II  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  with  the  Supreme  Court, 
whose  Interpretation  of  that  section  might 
be  required. 

However,  a  convincing  vote  for  invalidat- 
ing the  1972  elections  might  not  precipitate 
a  crisis  of  confidence;  the  assurance  of  change 
Implicit  in  such  a  vote  might  so  direct  peo- 
ple's thoughts  toward  the  selection  of  can- 
didates for  a  new  election  that  the  present 
Administration  might  be  tolerated  for  its 
presumably  limited  remaining  life  much  as 
many  a  lameduck  one  has  been  in  the  past. 
Whatever  the  developments,  such  actions 
would  give  American  citizens  a  chance  to 
exercise  some  of  the  rights  that  the  Bill  of 
Rights  so  clearly  states  are  "reserved  to  the 
people." 


LITHUANIA  REMAINS  IN  BONDAGE 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  reconfirm  my  belief  in  the  cause  of 
Lithuanian  independence  and  to  express 
my  desire  for  hberty  for  Latvia  and  Es- 
tonia as  well.  I  commend  the  efforts  of 
the  Lithuanian-Americans  in  Connecti- 
cut and  throughout  the  United  States  to 
keep  the  spirit  of  freedom  alive  both  here 
and  in  the  Baltic  States. 

Our  country  aspires  to  freedom  for  all 
nations  as  it  reaffirms  in  the  Atlantic 
Charter  "to  see  sovereign  rights  and  self- 
government  restored  to  those  who  have 
been  forcibly  deprived  of  them."  Since 
recognizing  the  Government  of  Lithuania 
on  July  27,  1922,  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  maintain  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  representative  of  that  former 
government. 

I  join  all  Lithuanians  and  Americans 
of  Lithuanian  descent  in  striving  to 
achieve  freedom  for  the  Baltic  States 
before  we  commemorate  another  anni- 
versary marking  the  loss  of  freedom.  My 
wish  is  that  the  next  anniversary  will  be 
one  of  jubilation  for  new-found  inde- 
pendence for  Lithuania  and  her  sister 
states  in  the  Baltic  area. 


June  15,  1973 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 
is  on  the  threshold  of  an  era  of  peace- 
ful coexistence,  with  armed  conflict 
erupting  but  sporadically.  Yet  beneath 
this  peaceful  veneer  lie  irritants  to  true 
peace  and  freedom.  The  bondage  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  Lithuania  and  her  sister 
Baltic  nations  of  Estonia  and  Latvia 
serves  as  a  reminder  that  quietude  does 
not  necessarily  denote  a  content  nation. 
The  date  of  June  15  once  again  reminds 
us  of  the  anniversary  of  the  forcible  an- 
nexation of  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1940. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  speak 
with  Lithuanian-Americans  living  in  my 
district  concerning  the  future  of  the 
Baltic  States.  Each  conversation  serves 


A  DECADE  TO  FARM  PAYMENT 
REFORM— 1963-73 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1973 


Department  of  Agriculture. 
Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Washington,  D.C.  June  15, 1973. 
Hon.  Paul  Pindley. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Findley:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  June  13  In  which  you  raised  several 
questions  about  the  possible  effects  of  the 
$20,000  payment  limitation.  Attached  are 
tables  giving  our  estimates  under  various 
assumptions. 

At  this  time  we  have  no  good  basis  for 
estimating  the  proportion  of  any  payment  to 
wheat  or  corn  growers  that  would  be  deter- 
mined to  be  needed  for  resource  adjust- 
ment. This  determination  would  rest  largely 
on  an  intensive  review  of  prospective  supply- 
demand  conditions  just  prior  to  formulation 
and  announcement  of  the  annual  programs. 
I  would  not  agree,  however,  that  most  pay- 
ments under  the  feed  grain  and  wheat  pro- 
grams would  be  for  resource  adjustment, 
even  at  the  target  prices  proposed  by  the 
Department.  I  can  easily  imagine  a  program 
for  1974  that  requires  no  set-aside  In  which 
case  the  Secretary  would  probably  determine 
that  all  payments  for  wheat  and  feed  grains 
were  for  Income  supplement  and,  therefore, 
subject  to  the  limitation.  It  Is  also  easy  to 
envisage  a  market  situation  for  1974  in 
which  no  payments  would  be  required  at  the 
Department's  proposed  level  of  target 
prices.  A  situation  In  which  no  Income  sup- 
plements would  be  required  If  the  Senate 
level  of  target  prices  were  maintained  would 
appear  to  be  highly  Improbable,  especially  as 
these  target  prices  escalate  in  future  years. 

In  view  of  the  1972  and  1973  planting  ex- 
perience under  the  $55,000  payment  limita- 
tion, we  would  expect  the  $20,000  payment 
limit  to  have  a  slight  negative  effect  on  acre- 
age planted  to  cotton. 
Sincerely, 

Carroll  Brunthaver. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
a  historic  day,  for  it  signals  the  begin-    upland  COTTON:  estimated  number  of  producers  and 
ning  of  the  end  of  big  payments  to  big       estimated  production  on  farms  that  would  be 
farmers.  For  over  a  decade  I  have  been       affected  by  a  $20,000  payment  limitation  ' 
working  to  reform   the  system  under  $20000  limitation  per  crop 

which  big  farmers  received  huge  pay- 
ments for  not  growing  crops,  sometimes 
totaling  several  million  dollars,  "^is 
year,  with  the  effective  assistance  of  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Massachusetts, 
Congressman  Silvio  Conte,  the  House 
has  at  last  adopted  a  strong,  leakproof 
payment  limitation  which  if  accepted  by 
the  Senate  will  bring  an  end  to  those  un- 
conscionably large  farm  payments. 

In  1963,  I  first  offered  an  amendment 
to  an  agricultural  appropriations  bill  to    5  550 

limit  big  farm  payments.  The  amend-     i5""l"'lM J.ioo 

ment  was  defeated,  as  it  was  in  most     " Jo,3jo 

years  thereafter.  Upon  occasion,  when    —  ^~ 

the  TTniisp  npppntpH  thp  amendment    the  '  Baswl  on   1972  program  data  (without  regard  to  any 

tne  WOUSe  accepiea  ine  amenament.  me      ^^^^^^^^    .^    ^^^^.^^    arrangements    that    may   occur),    as- 

Senate  would  knock  it  out.  suming  all  of  the  payment  is  income  supplement.  At  this 

In    recent   years.    Congressman   Conte      time  we  have  no  l>asis  for  estimating  the  proportion  of  the 

has  helped  to  lead  the  way  to  farm  pay-    Pf/J"' '"»«  "-"'  ^  "'''""'"''  '"  ""  '""'""  •"""'■ 

ment   reform.   Several   times   he   has   of-  »  Production   in  excess  of  the  limit  would  be  approxi- 

fered  a  farm  payment  limitation,  some-     """ei'  *°  p*'""'  "'  to'"'  P'»<''":'"'n  shown. 
times  with  success— which  the  Senate        j^^.^^  q£  tjje  credit  for  today's  strong 
reversed— sometimes  without.  But  each    y^^g  ^j  195  ^^  157  j^  favor  of  the  limita- 
time,    support   for    the   limitation    has    tion  must  go  to  Congressman  Conte.  As  a 

member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee from  which  the  bill  came,  he  has 
worked  diligently  and  resourcefully  to 
see  that  an  effective  amendment  was 
adopted.  I  salute  him. 

The  House  has  acted  in  the  wake  of 
similar  action  by  the  Senate  on  the  new 
farm  bill.  When  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973  was  be- 
ing considered,  Senator  Bayh  offered  an 


Estimated 

number  of 

producers 

Payment  rate  (in  cents)         affected 

Estihialed 
total  production 
(million  bales)' 

5 400 

10    3.000 

15; 7.500 

0.6 
3.3 
6.0 

$20,000  LIMITATION  PER  PRODUCER  AS  IN  S.  1888 

0.8 
4.5 
8.1 


grown. 

As  support  for  the  payment  limit  grew, 
opposition  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture decreased.  As  recently  as  1971, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  took  an  un- 
compromising stance  against  the  $20,- 
000  limitation.  This  year,  for  the  first 
time,  the  administration  did  not  actively 
oppose  the  amendment  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  Instead,  Dr.  Carroll  Brunt- 
haver  wrote  me  the  following  letter: 
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amendment  to  limit  payments  imder  the 
new  farm  program  to  $20,000. 

Although  the  action  by  the  House  and 
Senate  were  taken  on  different  bills,  the 
fact  that  they  have  come  so  close  to- 
gether in  time  makes  me  hopeful  that 
each  body  will  adopt  finally  a  payment 
limitation  similar  to  that  already 
adopted  in  the  other  House, 

When  the  agriculture  appropriations 
bill  reaches  the  Senate,  I  am  hopeful 
that  they  will  ratify  their  earlier  deci- 
sion on  the  farm  bill  and  impose  a  strict 
$20,000  limitation  on  total  payments  to 
any  one  farmer,  just  as  the  House  of 
Representatives  did  today. 

When  the  House  of  Representatives 
considers  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1973,  which  is  currently 
being  marked  up  in  committee,  I  intend 
to  offer  an  amendment  similar  to  the  one 
adopted  by  the  Senate  when  they  con- 
sidered the  bill. 

Unfortunately,  when  I  offered  my 
amendment — reproduced  below — in  the 
full  committee,  it  was  entirely  emascu- 
lated by  amendments.  As  with  the  $55,000 
payment  limit  adopted  in  1970,  the  new- 
limitation  of  $37,500  proposed  by  the 
Agriculture  Committee  is  full  of  holes 
through  which  millions  of  tax  dollars 
are  sure  to  leak  if  it  is  not  plugged  up  on 
the  floor.  In  fact,  the  committee  added 
a  new  hole  which  was  not  included  in 
1970. 

This  $37,500  retread  of  the  $55,000  pay- 
ment limit  applies  only  to  individual 
crops.  Thus,  under  the  committee  bill  a 
farmer  could  receive  as  much  as  $112,- 
500  in  Government  payments  if  he  re- 
ceives the  maximum  amount  for  planting 
all  three  crops — cotton,  wheat,  and  corn. 

Also,  the  committee  bill  permits  sub- 
division of  cotton  allotments  and  farms. 
Through  this  loophole  has  flowed  virtual- 
ly the  entire  savings  predicted  for  the 
$55,000  limitation  in  1970.  If  this  loop- 
hole is  left  in  the  bill,  farmers  will  once 
again  sell  or  lease  portions  of  their  al- 
lotments to  relatives  and  neighbors  so 
that  each  receives  the  maximum  of  $37,- 
500  permitted  by  the  law.  The  total  cost 
to  taxpayers  will  be  the  same,  family 
farm  units  will  continue  to  receive  ex- 
traordinary sums  of  money,  and  tax- 
payers will  be  deluded  into  believing 
that  Congress  has  acted  to  save  their 
money. 

The  new  loophole  not  included  in  1970 
is  that  under  the  new  committee  bill, 
resource  adjustment  payments — pay- 
ments for  set-aside — are  not  to  be  In- 
cluded in  figuring  total  payments  to 
farmers.  Thus,  a  farmer  could  actually 
get  far  more  than  $112,500  from  Uncle 
Sam  if  he  was  entitled  to  the  maximum 
payment  imder  each  of  the  three  pro- 
grams and  If  he  set  aside  land  under 
each  program. 

For  this  reason,  when  the  full  House 
considers  the  new  farm  bill  in  the  com- 
ing days,  I  will  offer  a  leak-proof  amend- 
ment which  will  strictly  limit  total  farm 
payments  to  any  one  farmer  to  $20,000. 
No  leasing  or  sale  of  allotments  will  be 
permitted,  nor  will  any  other  subterfuge. 

It  is  time  for  Congress,  once  and  for 
all,  to  put  an  end  to  huge  payments  to 
a  small  number  of  farmers.  The  average 
man  on  the  street  opposes  them.  So  does 
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the  average  farmer  in  his  field,  who  sees 
relatively  little  of  the  Federal  charity, 
but  receives  Jie  brimt  of  public  reaction 
against  big  farm  payments.  Now  it  is 
time  for  Congress  to  vote  for  the  average 
man  and  the  average  farmer  and  against 
big  farm  payments. 

The  following  is  a  chronology  of 
amendments  to  restrict  big  farm  pay- 
ments to  farm  producers  which  Con- 
gressman Conte  and  I  have  offered  over 
the  years : 

Chronoloct 

June  6,  1963:  Amendment  offered  by  Rep- 
resentative Paul  Pindley  to  the  Agricultural 
Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal  year  1964.  (Con- 
gressional Record,  p. 10411) : 

"On  page  33,  after  line  12,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

•'Sec.  607.  None  of  the  funds  provided 
herein  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  salary  of  any 
officer  or  employee  who  negotiates  agree- 
ments or  contracts  or  In  any  other  way.  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  performs  duties  c*  func- 
tions incidental  to  supporting  the  price  of 
Upland  Middling  Inch  cotton  at  a  level  In 
excess  of  30  cents  a  pound." 

The  division  vote  was  IDS  In  favor — 131 
against. 

January  26,  1965:  Amendment  offered  by 
Representative  Paul  Pindley  to  the  appro- 
priations for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration Act  (Congressional  Record,  p.  1185) : 

"On  page  2,  line  3,  strike  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence  and  insert  the  following : 

"Proi-ided,  That  no  part  of  this  appropria- 
tion shall  be  used  to  formulate  or  carry  out 
any  price  support  program  providing  further 
payments  dtirlng  the  fiscal  year  1965  to  any 
person,  partnership,  firm,  joint  stock  com- 
pany, corporation,  association,  trust,  estate, 
individual,  or  other  legal  entity,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  348  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended." 

The  division  vote  was  45  In  favor — 105 
against. 

August  19,  1965:  Amendment  offered  by 
Representative  Paul  Pindley  to  the  Pood  and 
Agricultural  Act  of  1965  (Congressional  Rec- 
ord, p.  21061)  : 

"On  page  54,  line  25,  insert  the  following : 

"Sec.  707.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  total  amount  of  payments 
made  by  the  Secretary  to  any  producer  or 
producers  on  any  farm  under  the  provisions 
of  titles  II,  III,  IV,  V  and  VI  of  this  act  shall 
not  exceed  $25,000  in  calendar  year  1966  or 
In  any  calendar  year  thereafter.  In  the  case 
of  any  producer  or  producers  owning,  op- 
erating, or  controlling  more  than  one  farm, 
the  limitations  set  forth  In  the  preceding 
sentences  shall  apply  to  such  producer  or 
producers.  Por  the  purpose  of  this  section 
the  term  'producer"  shall  mean  an  individual, 
partnership,  firm,  joint  stock  company,  cor- 
poration, association,  trust,  estate,  or  other 
legal  entity,  or  a  State,  political  subdivision 
of  a  State,  or  any  agency  thereof  and  the 
term  'payments'  shall  include  price  support 
payments,  diversion  payments,  incentive  pay- 
ments, rental  payments,  and  the  value  of 
both  domestic  and  export  wheat  marketing 
certificates." 

The  division  vote  was  59  In  favor — 144 
against. 

April  26.  1966:  Amendment  offered  by  Rep- 
resentative Paul  Pindley  to  the  Agricultural 
Appropriations  BUI  for  fiscal  year  1967  (Con- 
gressional Record,  p.  8962) : 

"On  page  21.  on  line  23,  strike  the  period, 
and  insert  a  colon  atid  the  following: 

"Provided,  That  none  of  these  funds  shall 
be  used  to  make  payments  exceeding  in  the 
aggregate  $100,000  to  any  sugar  producer." 

The  amendment  was  rejected  on  a  voice 
vote. 

June  6,  1967:  Amendment  offered  by  Rep- 
resentative Paul  Findley  to  the  Agricultural 
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Appropriations  BUI  for  fiscal  year  1968  (Con- 
gressional Record,  p.  14853) : 

"On  page  34,  line  18,  after  the  word  'hereof 
strike  the  period  and  Insert  the  following: 

"Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
formulate  or  carry  out  price  support  or  com- 
modity programs  during  the  period  ended 
June  30,  1968,  under  which  the  total  amount 
of  payments  In  excess  of  $25,000  would  be 
made  to  any  single  recipient  as  (1)  Incentive 
payments,  (2)  diversion  payments,  (3)  price 
support  payments,  (4)  wheat  marketing  cer- 
tificate payments.  (5)  cotton  equalization 
payments.  (6)  cropland  adjustment  pay- 
ments, and  (7)  compliance  payments." 

The  division  vote  was  47  In  favor — 130 
against. 

May  1,  1968:  Amendment  offered  by  Rep- 
resentative Paul  Findley  to  the  Agricultural 
Appropriations  BUI  for  fiscal  year  1969  (Con- 
gressional Record,  p.  11281) : 

"On  page  33,  line  5,  after  the  word  'hereof. 

"Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
formulate  or  carry  out  price  support  or  com- 
modity programs  during  the  period  ending 
June  30,  1969,  under  which  the  total  amount 
of  payments  In  excess  of  $10,000  wotild  be 
made  to  any  single  recipient  as  (1)  Incentive 
payments,  (2)  diversion  payments,  (3)  price 
support  payments,  (4)  wheat  marketing  cer- 
tificate payments,  (5)  cotton  equalization 
payments,  and  (6)  cropland  adjustment 
payments." 

A  teller  vote  was  taken  with  79  In  favor — 
129  against. 

July  31,  1968:  Amendment  offered  by  Rep- 
resentative Paul  Findley  to  the  extension  of 
the  Pood  and  AgrlctUutre  Act  of  1965  (Con- 
gressional Record,  p.  24402) : 

"Sec.  2.  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  710.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  effective  with  the  1970 
crop,  annual  payments  made  pursuant  to 
provisions  of  Titles  II,  III.  IV  and  V  shall  not 
exceed  In  the  aggregate  $10,000  to  any  single 
recipient." 

The  division  vote  was  71  In  favor — 115 
against. 

March  12,  1969:  H.R.  8773.  a  bUl  introduced 
by  Representative  Paul  Findley  to  limit  pay- 
ments to  farmers,  Increase  the  authorization 
for  food  stamps,  and  Increase  water-sewer 
grant  authority  for  rural  communities: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  title: 
"  "IITLE  IX— LIMITATIONS  ON  PAYMENTS 

"  'Sec.  901.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  beginning  with  the  1970  pro- 
gram for  wool,  feed  grains,  cotton,  wheat, 
cropland  adjustments,  and  sugar,  the  total 
annual  amount  of  any  payments  made  to  any 
farm  vinder  such  programs  shall  not  exceed 
$20,000.  nor  shall  any  payment  for  any  such 
single  program  exceed  $10,000.' 

"Sec.  2.  Section  16a  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  figure  '$340,000,000'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '$440,000,000'  and  by  striking  the  fig- 
ure '$170,000,000'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'$220,000,000.' 

"Sec.  3.  Section  306(a)  (2)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
strUclng  the  figure  '$50,000,000'  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  figure  '$150,000,000'." 

May  26,  1969:  Amendment  offered  by  Rep- 
resentative Silvio  Conte  and  supported  by 
Representative  Paul  Findley  to  the  agricul- 
tural appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1970 

(CONORESSIONAL  RECORD,  p.   13757) ; 

"On  page  22,  line  17.  strike  the  period  and 
insert  the  following; 
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•"Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  used 
to  formulate  or  carry  out  any  price  support 
program  (other  than  for  sugar)  under  which 
payments  aggregating  more  than  $20,000  un- 
der all  such  programs  are  made  to  any  pro- 
ducer on  any  crops  planted  In  the  fiscal  year 
1970.'  '• 

A  teller  vote  was  taken  with  112  In  fayor, 
100  against. 

June  9.  1970:  Amendment  offered  by  Rep- 
resentative Paul  Plndley  to  the  Agriculture 
Appropriations  Bill  for  fiscal  1971  (Congres- 
sional Record,  p.  H5289)  : 

"On  Page  23,  line  8,  after  the  word  "regu- 
lations", strike  the  period,  add  a  colon  and 
the  following: 

"Provided  further  that  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  by  this  act  shall  be  used  dur- 
ing the  period  ending  June  30,  1971  to  formu- 
late or  carry  out  a  1971  crop-year  program 
under  which  the  total  amount  of  payments 
to  a  person  would  be  in  excess  of  $20,000." 

The  amendment  was  rejected  on  a  voice 
vote. 

August  5.  1970:  Amendment  offered  by 
Representative  Paul  Plndley  to  the  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1970  (Congressional  Record,  p. 
H7761 ) : 

"Strike  the  Committee  Amendment  be- 
ginning on  page  1  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Title  I — Payment  IiImitation 
"Sec.  101.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law — 

"(1)  The  total  amount  of  payments  which 
a  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  under 
each  of  the  annual  programs  established  by 
Titles  III.  IV.  V.  and  VI  of  this  Act  for  the 
1971,  1972  or  1973  crop  of  the  commodity 
shall  not  exceed  $20,000. 

"(2)  The  term  payments"  as  used  in  this 
section  includes  price-support  payments,  set- 
aside  payments,  diversion  payments,  public 
access  payments,  and  marketing  certificates. 
but  does  not  include  loans  or  purchases. 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
total  amount  of  payments  which  will  be 
earned  by  any  person  under  the  program  in 
effect  for  any  crop  will  be  reduced  under  this 
section,  the  set-aside  acreage  for  the  farm 
or  farms  on  which  such  person  will  be  shar- 
ing in  payments  earned  under  such  program 
shall  be  reduced  to  such  extent  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  be 
fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  amount 
of  the  payment  reduction. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations 
defining  the  term  'person"  and  prescribing 
such  rules  and  further  limitations  as  he  de- 
termines necessary  to  assure  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable application  of  such  limitation  and 
to  prevent  the  circumvention  or  evasion  of 
such  limitation,  whether  the  circumvention 
or  evasion  be  attempted  by  means  of  the  sub- 
division of  farms,  production  allotments  or 
bases  thereof  through  sale  or  lease,  or  by 
other  means:  Provided,  That  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  which  limit  payments  to  any  per- 
son shall  be  applicable  to  lands  owned  and 
operated  by  states,  political  subdivisions, 
or  agencies  thereof.'" 

A  teller  vote  was  taken  with  134  In  favor — 
161  against. 

June  23.  1971 :  Amendment  offered  by  Rep- 
resentative Silvio  Conte  and  supported  by 
Representative  Paul  Findley  to  the  agricul- 
tural appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1972 
(Congressional  Record,  p.  H  5768)  : 

"On  page  17,  line  2,  strike  the  period  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"And  provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  act  shall  be  used 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972 
to  formulate  or  carry  out  any  single  1972 
crop-year  price  support  program  (other  than 
for  sugar  and  wool)  under  which  the  total 
amount  of  payments  to  a  person  under  any 
minto  Drosram  would  be  In  excess  of  $20,000." 
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A  teller  vote  was  taken  with  214  in  favor, 
198  against. 

June  29,  1972 :  Amendment  offered  by  Rep- 
resentative Silvio  Conte  and  suppwted  by 
Representative  Paul  Plndley  to  the  agricul- 
tural appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1973 
(Congressional  Record,  p.  H  6304) : 

"On  page  19.  line  21,  strike  the  period 
and  insert  the  following: 

"And  provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  act  shall  be  used 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
to  formulate  or  carry  out  any  single  1973 
crop-year  price  support  program  (other  than 
for  sugar  and  wool)  under  which  the  total 
amount  of  payments  to  a  person  under  any 
such  program  would  be  in  excess  of  $20,000." 
A  teller  vote  was  taken  with  189  in  favor, 
192  against. 

June  15,  1973:  Amendment  offered  by  Rep- 
resentative Paul  Findley  and  supported  by 
Representative  Silvio  Conte  to  the  agricul- 
tural appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1974: 
"None  of  the  funds  provided  by  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  pay  the  salaries  of  person- 
nel who  formulate  or  carry  out: 

"(1)  programs  for  the  1974  crop  year  un- 
der which  the  aggregate  payments  for  the 
wheat,  feed  grains  and  upland  cotton  pro- 
grams for  price  support,  set-aside,  diversion 
and  resource  adjustment  to  one  person  ex- 
ceed $20,000,  or 

"(2)  a  program  effective  after  December  31, 
1973  which  sanctions  the  sale  or  lease  of 
cotton  acreage  allotments." 

A  teller  vote  was  taken  with  195  in  favor, 
157  against. 

Text  of  amendment  to  be  offered  by  Repre- 
sentative Paul  Findley  to  the  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973  when 
it  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

"Title  I  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"■nTLE  I— PAYMENT  LIMITATION 
"Sec.  101.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law — 

•  ( 1 )  The  total  amount  of  payments  which 
a  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  under 
one  or  more  of  the  annual  programs  estab- 
lished by  titles  IV,  V,  and  VI  of  this  Act  for 
the  1974  through  1978  crops  of  the  com- 
modities shall  not  exceed  $20,000. 

'"(2)  The  term  "payments"  as  used  in  this 
section  includes  all  price  support  payments, 
set-aside  payments,  diversion  payments,  and 
resoxirce  adjustment  payments  but  does  not 
Include  loans  or  purchases,  or  any  part  of  any 
payment  which  is  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  represent  compensation  for  public 
access  for  recreation. 

•"(3)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
total  amount  of  payments  which  will  be 
earned  by  any  person  under  the  program  In 
effect  for  any  crop  will  be  reduced  under  this 
section,  the  set-aside  acreage  for  the  farm  or 
farms  on  which  such  person  will  be  .''haring 
in  payments  earned  under  such  program 
shall  be  reduced  to  such  extent  and  :n  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  be 
fair  and  reasonable  In  relation  to  the  amount 
of  the  payment  reduction. 

"(4)  (a)  In  any  case  in  which  the  owner 
or  operator  of  a  farm  leases  any  portion  of 
the  farm  to  one  or  more  persons,  the  pay- 
ment limitation  applicable  to  such  person  as 
prescribed  by  this  section,  shall  be  reduced 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  allotment  re- 
maining on  the  farm  bears  to  the  total  allot- 
ment prior  to  such  lease :  Provided,  "That  the 
payment  limitation  shall  also  be  reduced  on 
the  leased  portion  of  the  farm  In  proportion 
to  the  allotment  accredited  to  such  portion 
If  the  lessee  is  a  member  of  the  lessor's  family 
or  is  a  corporation  In  which  the  'essor  or 
memijer  of  his  family  Is  a  stockholder,  or  a 
partnership  in  which  the  lessor  or  a  member 
of  his  family  is  a  partner. 

"(b)  In  any  case  in  which  the  owner  or 
operator  of  a  farm  sells  or  leases  any  portion 
of  the  acreage  allotment  for  the  farm  to  one 
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or  more  persons,  the  payment  limitation  pre- 
scribed by  this  section  shall  apply  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  lessor  or  seller  had  not 
leased  or  sold  the  acreage  allotment. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  regulations 
defining  the  term  'person'  and  prescribing 
such  rules  as  he  determines  necessary  to  as- 
sure an  effective  and  economical  application 
of  Buch  limitation :  Provided,  That  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  which  limit  payments  to 
any  person  shall  not  be  applicable  to  lands 
owned  by  States,  political  subdivisions,  or 
agencies  thereof,  so  long  as  such  lands  are 
farmed  primarily  In  the  direct  furtherance 
of  a  public  function,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary." 


BALTIC  NATIONS,  THE  UNRESOLVED 
LEGACIES 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15.  1973 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  June 
15  is  a  day  of  sorrow  and  reflection  for 
Lithuanian-Amei-icans  and  Lithuanians 
throughout  the  world.  On  June  14-16, 
1941,  the  Soviet  Union  deported  thou- 
sandi;  of  citizens  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  in  its  endeavor  to  destroy  the 
three  Baltic  nations  which  had  become 
independent  after  World  War  I. 

The  item  follows: 
Baltic   Nations:    The  Unresolved  Legacies 

Today,  the  United  States  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  the  most  meaningful  and  poten- 
tially rewarding  era  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. For  the  first  time  in  the  last  fifty  years. 
global  peace  is  attainable.  However,  global 
peace  is  only  the  first  great  objective  of  our 
nation,  we  must  also  seek  the  attainment 
of  freedom  and  justice  for  all  oppressed  na- 
tions. For  even  if  the  countries  of  the  world 
cease  hostilities  toward  one  another,  the  un- 
resolved legacies  of  the  Second  World  War 
must  be  confronted;  the  status  of  the  Baltic 
Nations  must  be  once  and  for  all — equitably 
resolved.  F^irthermore,  let  us  not  be  fooled 
that  world  peace  can  be  attained  by  offering 
the  inalienable  rights  of  the  people  of  Lith- 
uania and  the  other  Baltic  Nations  upon  the 
altar  of  appeasement. 

The  Lithuanian  people  have  continuously 
struggled  to  reject  the  oppressive  communist 
system  from  Lithuanian  soil  ever  since  the 
forcible  annexation  into  the  Soviet  Union  on 
June  15,  1940. 

The  post-war  history  of  Lithuania  bears 
grim  testimony  to  this  rejection  of  forcible 
incorporation.  From  1944  to  1952,  anti-Soviet 
partisans  struggled  for  freedom  against  the 
Soviet  military  occupation  in  protracted 
guerilla  warfare  at  a  cost  of  over  fifty  thou- 
sand Lithuanian  lives.  During  Stalins  era 
over  one-sixth  of  the  Lithuanian  people  were 
deported  to  Russia  and  Siberia  in  an  effort 
to  depopulate  and  subjugate  the  Lithuanian 
Nation.  To  demonstrate  the  extent  of  this 
depopulation  in  comparison  to  the  United 
States,  it  would  mean  the  elimination  of  all 
the  people  from  the  thirty  largest  cities  in 
this  country. 

To  this  very  day,  Lithuanians  are  risking 
and  sacrificing  their  lives  in  defiance  of  the 
communist  regime.  The  protests  of  the  Lith- 
uanian people  agahist  the  denial  of  the  right 
of  national  self-determination,  continued  re- 
ligious and  political  persecutions,  and  the 
violation  of  human  rights  by  the  Soviet 
Union  reached  tragic  heights  on  May  14, 
1972.  when  a  Lithuanian  youth,  Romas  Ka- 
lanta,  burned  hlniself  In  Kaunas  as  a  martyr 
In  protest  to  Soviet  oppression.  This  act  trig- 


gered wide-spread  demonstrations  in  the 
area  and  was  culminated  by  two  other  aelf- 
Immolations.  Such  dramatic  events  demon- 
strate that  the  Lithuanian  people  have  not 
acquiesced  to  the  Soviet  occupation,  but 
rather  are  still  striving  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. 

The  United  States  has  never  recognized 
the  forceful  annexation  of  Lithuania  and 
the  other  Baltic  States  into  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  steadfast  policy  of  the  United  States 
gives  succor  to  the  Lithuanian  people  and 
reinforces  their  determination  to  await  na- 
tional independence  while  it  also  discourages 
the  Soviet  policies  of  Russificatlon  and  effec- 
tive absorption  of  Lithuania,  Latvia  and 
Estonia  into  the  Soviet  Union. 


BALTIC  STATES  FREEDOM  DAY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  most 
Americans  June  Is  a  quite  beautiful 
month.  It  swells  with  sweet  fresh  fra- 
grances and  summer  breezes.  Yet  in  Jime 
while  we  sample  from  nature's  cornuco- 
pia we  should  pause  and  for  a  moment  re- 
member the  tragic  plight  of  the  Baltic 
peoples.  For  it  is  June  15  that  marks 
the  observance  of  the  forcible  annexa- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Since  that  day  these  courageous 
people  have  consistently  reaffirmed  their 
determination  to  become  independent. 

"We  shall  overcome"  is  the  resounding 
sentiment  echoed  by  the  brave  men  who 
refuse  to  let  the  spirit  of  independence 
and  the  dream  of  liberty  die.  Let  it  be 
known  that  America  is  listening  to  the 
anguished  cries  of  those  subjugated  to 
persecution  through  foreign  control.  The 
United  States  has  always  recognized  Lat- 
via, Lithuania,  and  Estonia  as  separate 
and  sovereign  nations.  As  we  may  recall, 
during  the  89th  Congress,  the  following 
concurrent  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted: 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights.  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  apd  is  an  impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation; 
and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  of  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  ptusue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  people  of  Estonia. 
Latvia  and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Wliereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  in  its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  firm  and  consistent 
policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
independence;    and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tiu'al,  and  family  ties  between  the  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  people; 
belt 

Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  House  of 
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Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opinion 
at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  appro- 
priate International  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania,  and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  principles  em- 
bodied in  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 416  will  soon  be  realized.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  this  is  of  grave 
concern  to  the  Baltic  peoples  as  it  is  to 
all  free  people.  Not  only  must  we  be- 
come aware  of  the  problem,  we  must  cre- 
ate some  means  of  implementing  a  solu- 
tion. 

Oui"  hearts  are  with  our  Baltic  friends. 
We  sympathize  with  the  hardship  and 
suffering  that  has  for  too  long  been  en- 
dured. We  heartily  support  their  efforts. 
It  is  oiu*  prayer  that  the  intense  courage 
and  conviction  exhibited  by  the  Baltic 
peoples  will  result  in  a  safe  journey  down 
freedom's  road  illuminated  by  the  light 
of  liberty  and  happiness. 


HIRE  A  KID  WEEK 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  15.  1973 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
informed  that  the  city  of  Spokane. 
Wash.,  has  proclaimed  the  week  of 
June  10  through  June  16,  1973,  as  "Hire 
a  Kid  Week."  A  copy  of  the  proclamation 
follows: 

Whereas,  Spokane's  school  year  has  drawn 
to  a  close;  and 

Whereas,  a  record  number  of  young  people 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  21  will  be  seeking 
work  this  summer;  and 

Whereas,  these  young  people  constitute 
the  future  of  the  community  and  our  nation : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  David  H.  Rodgers.  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Spokane  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  do  hereby  proclaim  June  10 
through  June  16,  1973,  as  "Hlre-a-Kld  Week" 
in  Spokane,  and  commend  this  occasion  to 
our  citizens. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  City  of 
Spokane  to  be  affixed  this  lOth  day  of  June, 
1973. 

David  H.  Rodgers, 

Afayor. 

I  believe  the  city  of  Spokane  and  its 
mayor,  the  Honorable  David  H.  Rodgers, 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  to  insure  as  full  em- 
ployment as  possible  of  the  area's  teen- 
agers. Tlie  proclamation  also  recognizes 
the  cooperation  between  the  city  and  its 
teenage  citizens,  especially  the  Youth 
Employment  Service  and  its  youth  volun- 
teers who,  together,  are  determined  to 
seek  practical  answers  to  the  very  real 
and  critical  question  of  youth  employ- 
ment. 

While  it  is,  unfortunately,  too  late  to 
complete  the  legislative  and  administra- 
tive steps  required  In  order  that  the 
President  may  proclaim  a  national  "Hire 
a  Kid  Week"  in  time  to  alleviate  the 
particularly  serious  youth  employment 
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problem  which  exists  during  the  summer 
months,  I,  nevertheless,  hope  that  the 
actions  of  the  city  of  Spokane  and  the 
dedication  of  the  Youth  Emplojrment 
Service  of  that  city  will  serve  as  a  model 
for  other  mimicipalities  across  the  coun- 
try and  encourage  them  to  take  similar 
effective  measures. 


WHAT    WAS    THE    INTENTION    OF 
AMERICA'S  FOUNDERS? 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15.  1973 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  incisive 
article  appeared  in  the  June  14  editions 
of  the  Washington  Post  titled  "Water- 
gate and  Democracy,"  written  by  Rob- 
ert C.  Maynard. 

Mr.  Maynard's  discussion  was  quite 
stimulating.  He  rightly  points  out  that 
we  and  the  press  are  so  taken  up  by  the 
daily  events  emanating  from  the  Water- 
gate Affair  that  insufficient  attention  is 
directed  to  the  broader  implications  Of 
the  matter. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  was  par- 
ticularly taken  by  one  of  Mr.  Maynard's 
observations: 

Given  Indochina  and  the  Watergate,  it  Is 
time  to  take  our  obligation  very  seriously 
and  begin  explaining  again  to  the  American 
people  what  the  founders  intended  by  cre- 
ating three  branches  of  government. 

Just  what  the  Pounders  intended  in 
this  respect,  it  seems  to  me,  either  is  not 
well  understood,  has  been  forgotten  or, 
worst  of  all,  is  and  has  been  ignored  by 
too  many  in  government  and  in  our  so- 
ciety. 

A  review  of  the  Federalist  Papers,  I 
find,  is  vei-y  instructive  in  this  regard. 

James  Madison,  in  the  Federalist  No. 
47,  dated  JaQuary  30,  1788,  assessed: 

The  particular  structure  of  this  govern- 
ment, and  the  distribution  of  this  mass  of 
power  among  its  constituent  parts. 

Madison  observed  in  the  treatise: 
The  accumulation  of  all  powers  legisla- 
tive, executive  and  Judiciary  In  the  same 
hands,  whether  of  one,  a  few  or  many,  and 
whether  hereditary,  self  appointed,  or  elec- 
tive, may  justly  be  pronounced  the  very  defi- 
nition of  tyranny.  Were  the  federal  con- 
stitution therefore  really  chargeable  with 
this  accumulation  of  power  or  with  a  mixture 
of  powers  having  a  dangerous  tendency  to 
such  an  accumulation,  no  further  arguments 
would  be  necessary  to  inspire  a  universal 
reprobation  of  the  system. 

Madison  later  quoted  the  authority 
Montesquieu: 

From  these  facts  by  which  Montesquieu 
was  guided  It  may  clearly  be  inferred,  that 
in  saying  "there  can  be  no  liberty  where  the 
legislative  and  executive  powers  are  united 
in  the  same  person,  or  body  of  magistrates."" 
or  "if  the  power  of  judging  be  not  separated 
from  the  legislative  and  executive  powers." 
he  did  not  mean  that  these  departments 
ought  to  have  no  partial  agency  in,  or  no 
controul  over  the  acts  of  each  other.  His 
meaning,  as  his  own  words  import,  and  still 
more  conclusively  as  illustrated  by  the  ex- 
ample in  his  eye,  can  amount  to  no  more 
than  this,  that  where  the  whole  power  of 
one   department    is  exercised   by   the   same 
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hands  wblch  possess  the  whole  power  of  an- 
other department,  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  a  free  constitution,  are  subverted. 
This  would  have  been  the  case  In  the  con- 
stitution examined  by  him,  tf  the  King  who 
Is  the  sole  executive  magistrate,  had  pos- 
sessed also  the  compleat  legislative  power,  or 
the  supreme  administration  of  Justice;  or  if 
the  entire  legislative  body,  had  possessed  the 
supreme  Judiciary,  or  the  supreme  executive 
authority.  The  magistrate  In  whom  the  whole 
executive  power  resides  cannot  of  himself 
make  a  law,  though  he  can  put  a  negative 
on  every  law,  nor  administer  Justice  in  per- 
son, though  he  has  the  appointment  of  those 
who  do  administer  it.  The  Judges  can  exer- 
cise no  executive  prerogative,  though  they 
are  shoots  from  the  executive  stock,  nor  any 
legislative  function,  though  they  may  be 
advised  with  by  the  legislative  councils.  The 
entire  legislature,  can  perform  no  Judiciary 
act,  though  by  the  Joint  act  two  of  its 
branches,  the  Judges  may  be  removed  from 
their  offices;  and  though  one  of  Us  branches 
is  possessed  of  the  Judicial  power  In  the  last 
resort.  The  entire  legislature  again  can  ex- 
ercise no  executive  prerogative,  though  one 
of  Its  branches  constitutes  the  supreme  ex- 
ecutive magistracy;  and  another,  on  the  em- 
peachment  of  a  third,  can  try  and  condemn 
all  the  subordinate  officers  In  the  executive 
department." 

Madison,  in  The  Federalist  No.  48, 
undertook  "to  show  that  unless  these 
departments  be  so  far  connected  and 
blended,  as  to  give  each  a  constitutional 
controiU  over  the  others,  the  degree  of 
separation  which  the  maxim  requires  as 
essential  to  a  free  government,  can  never 
in  practice,  be  duly  maintained." 
In  the  Federalist  No.  49,  he  observed: 
As  the  people  are  the  only  legitimate  foun- 
tain of  power,  and  It  is  from  them  that  the 
constitutional  charter,  under  which  the  sev- 
eral branches  of  government  hold  their 
power,  is  derived;  it  seems  strictly  consonant 
to  the  republican  theory,  to  recur  to  the  same 
original  authority,  not  only  whenever  It  may 
be  necessary  to  enlarge,  diminish,  or  new- 
model  the  powers  of  govej-nment;  but  also 
whenever  any  one  of  the  departments  may 
conunit  encroachments  on  the  chartered  au- 
thorities of  the  others.  The  several  depart- 
ments being  perfectly  coordinate  by  the  terms 
of  their  common  commission,  neither  of 
them.  It  Is  evident,  can  pretend  to  an  exclu- 
sive or  superior  right  of  settling  the  bound- 
aries, between  their  respective  powers;  and 
how  are  the  encroachments  of  the  stronger 
to  be  prevented,  or  the  wrongs  of  the  weaker 
to  be  redressed,  without  an  appeal  to  the 
people  themselves;  who,  as  the  grantors  of 
the  commission,  can  alone  declare  Its  true 
meaning  and  enforce  Us  observance? 

In  the  Federalist  No.  51,  attributed  to 
Madison,  but  possibly  written  by  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  we  find  the  familiar  and 
eloquent: 

But  what  is  government  Itself  but  the 
greatest  of  all  reflections  on  human  nature? 
If  men  were  angels,  no  government  would 
be  necessary.  If  angels  were  to  govern  men, 
neither  external  nor  Internal  controuls  on 
government  would  be  necessary.  In  framing 
a  government  which  Is  to  be  administered  by 
men  over  men,  the  great  difficulty  lies  in  this: 
You  must  first  enable  the  government  to 
controul  the  governed;  and  in  the  next  place, 
oblige  it  to  controul  itself. 

And,  a  little  further  on: 

It  is  of  great  Importance  in  a  republic,  not 
only  to  guard  the  society  against  the  oppres- 
sion of  its  rulers;  but  to  guard  one  part  of 
the  society  against  the  Injustice  of  the  other 
part. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

These  are  some  of  the  Incisive 
thoughts  expressed  In  the  Federalist, 
which  is  regarded  by  many  as  one  of  the 
three  most  important  documents  in  our 
history,  ranking  behind  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  Constitution, 
Mr.  Maynard's  tu'tlcle  promoted  me  to 
look  at  the  Federtdist  again  and  I  recom- 
mend the  same  to  my  colleagues  and  the 
members  of  the  press  as  an  excellent  re- 
minder of  what  the  founders  intended. 
It  is  one  thing  to  declare  oneself  a  patriot 
but  another  to  imderstand  precisely 
vvhat  is  entailed. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Mr.  Maynard's  arti- 
cle at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  14,  1973] 
Waterc.\te  and  Democracy 
(By  Robert  C.  Maynard) 

For  all  of  the  stunn  jig  revelations  of  inde- 
cency on  high,  something  very  Important  Is 
missing  from  my  daily  diet  of  news  and 
information. 

As  I  hear  that  the  President  was  willing  to 
place  spies  In  the  mailbox >^nd  burglars  in 
the  bedroom,  or  that  In  the  name  of  "na- 
tional security"  every  citizen  was  a  suspect, 
I  keep  looking  for  an  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  all  this  to  the  contours  of  what 
we  have  been  pleased  for  nearly  200  years  to 
call  a  democracy. 

It  almost  seems  t^  J  we  are  all  too  stunned 
to  consider  it,  but  that,  for  me.  Is  at  least 
as  timely  as  the  next  breathless  revelation 
of  hush  money  from  the  Philippines  and  per- 
jury In  the  name  of  "the  team." 

It  Is  remarkable  simply  to  note  that  we 
have  arrived  at  the  anniversary  of  Watergate. 
It  was  Just  one  year  ago  that  five  men  In 
r\ibb€r  gloves  were  fount"  In  the  offices  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee. 

From  that  night  to  the  present,  the  press 
has  treated  the  affair  largely  as  a  police  In- 
vestigative story,  which  is  properly  how  it 
began.  Now,  I  wish  to  argue.  It  has  become 
something  very  different.  Now,  It  seems  to 
me,  the  press  and  the  nation  are  ov«-due 
for  a  deep  and  continuing  inquiry  into  the 
implications  of  these  revelations  for  the 
present  and  future  and  democracy  as  we  have 
always  perceived  it. 

Regardless  of  the  extent  of  wrongdoing 
that  is  eventually  proved,  the  press  Is  un- 
der an  obligation  to  go  to  the  next  and 
more  difficult  level  of  examining  the  question 
of  what  ovight  to  be  the  proper  relationship 
between  government  and  the  governed. 

It  was  argued  during  the  height  of  the  war 
In  Indochina  that  frequently  the  press  was 
covering  the  wrong  story.  We  were  covering 
ground  action  and  air  support  and  many  of 
our  consumers  were  fairly  thirsting  for  some 
persistent  inquiry  Into  the  questions  of  what 
that  war  and  the  excerise  of  awesome  power 
were  doing  to  the  foimdations  of  American 
society.  Eventually,  we  In  the  press  came  to 
see  that  the  war  abroad  was  raising  large  and 
ugy  welts  on  the  body  politic  at  home.  It  Is 
fair  to  say  that  we  have  not  come  to  terms 
with  all  of  them  even  now. 

Watergate  reporting  can  benefit  from  the 
press  experience  with  the  Indochina  tiragedy. 
All  of  oxir  attention  seems  riveted  on  those 
hearings  and  the  ancillary  revelations,  many 
of  which  have  caused  some  commentators  to 
wonder  aloud  at  "how  close  we  came"  to  a 
police  state  in  the  name  of  "national  secu- 
rity." 

Having  uncovered  the  police  aspects  of  the 
scandal,  the  press  is  now  obliged,  I  believe, 
to  open  up  for  debate  a  number  of  ques- 
tions about  how  we  have  been  doing  busi- 
ness "in  the  system."  It  is  clear  to  me  that 
dangerous  misconceptions  persist  In  the 
minds  of  many  Americans. 
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I  am  not  Just  speaking  of  the  woman  from 
Slsseton,  S.D.,  who  was  quoted  in  this  space 
last  week,  chiding  the  press  for  its  "personal 
vendetta"  against  "the  presidential  choice  of 
49  states."  I  am  also  thinking  of  Patrick  Bu- 
chanan of  the  President's  staff.  He  wrote  In 
The  New  York  Times  earlier  this  week  chas- 
tising those  who  called  for  Mr.  Nixon  to  en- 
large his  current  stewardship  of  the  White 
House  Into  some  sort  of  government  of  "na- 
tional unity."  Mr.  Buchanan  found  such  sug- 
gestions distasteful  In  the  extreme: 

"What  they  arc  urging,"  he  suggested,  "Is 
that  the  President  betray  the  mandate  of 
1972,  that  he  unilaterally  repeal,  on  their 
behalf,  the  democratic  verdict  of  the  bal- 
lot box  .   .  ." 

There,  It  seems  to  me.  Is  where  the  press 
might  begin  its  deeper  Inquiry.  Irrespective 
of  any  possible  guilt  on  the  part  of  President 
Nixon,  Watergate  dramatizes  in  another 
form  the  same  imbalance  in  this  society  as 
the  Indochina  tragedy:  how  powerful  should 
the  Chief  Executive  of  this  country  be?  The 
press  has  gravitated  to  the  coverage  of  the 
presidency  ia.  a  manner  that  has  In  times 
past  approached  awe.  Much  of  the  rest  of 
the  society  concurs  In  this  way  of  looking 
upon  the  President  as  larger  than  life. 

We  need  a  very  clear  understanding  of 
v/hat  has  become  of  the  office  when  men  have 
said  that  they  lied,  even  committed  crimes 
becaiise  someone  in  a  credible  position  to  do 
so  could  utter  the  seven  simple  words,  "it  Is 
the  wish  of  the  President"  that  something 
or  another  be  done. 

Arguments  abound  as  to  bow  the  presi- 
dency came  to  be  an  office  of  such  power 
that  its  holder  could  feel  Justified  In  setting 
loose  a  secret  police  force  on  Uie  citizenry  or 
bomb  Cambodia  without  a  shred  of  authority 
having  been  granted  by  the  other  elected 
representatives  of  the  people.  But  the  press 
could  help  us  understand  some  of  the  ex- 
tent of  that  power  so  that  we  can  debate  in  a 
wider  arena  than  ever  If  that  is  what  we  In 
a  democracy  Intend  for  the  presidency  to  be. 

The  nation  was  shocked  when  an  attMiiey 
general,  Mr.  Kleindienst,  declared  before 
Congress  that  executive  privilege  could  be 
meant  to  extend  down  to  the  last  file  clerk. 
Given  Indochina  and  Watergate,  It  Is  time 
to  take  our  obligation  very  seriously  and 
begin  e]q>lalnlng  again  to  the  American  peo- 
ple what  the  founders  Intended  by  creating 
three  brsinches  of  government. 

Another  problem  flows  from  the  power  of 
the  presidency.  The  President  defined  the 
problem  which  led  to  his  decision  to  Illegally 
invade  the  privacy  of  citizens  as  one  of  "na- 
tional security."  It  seems  to  me  that  It  is 
time  to  take  the  question  of  "security,"  both 
internal  and  external,  from  the  top. 

The  special  investigation  unit  the  White 
House  created  was  concerned  at  least  in 
part  with  Weatherman  and  the  Black  Pan- 
thers. It  would  be  helpful  to  know  how  much 
of  a  threat  to  the  security  of  this  nation  Is 
posed  by  such  groups  or  any  other  group 
using  extralegal  means  to  protest  social  con- 
ditions. The  issue  it  seems  to  me  that  Ameri- 
cans need  to  understand  among  themselves 
is  how  we  are  to  work  out  o\ir  relationships 
with  each  other. 

The  men  in  the  White  House  chose  the 
route  of  the  wiretap  and  the  mail  cover.  It 
remains  a  serious  question  In  my  mind,  a 
question  that  puzzles  me  with  each  new 
revelation  about  this  domestic  spy  operation, 
as  to  whether  fear  and  su^lcion  ought  to 
be  the  mode  by  which  Americans  come  to 
understand  their  mutual  problems  and  quell 
their  various  fears. 

The  same  question  applies  to  our  external 
security.  It  would  be  helpful  If  we  could 
gain  some  Insight  as  to  the  level  of  the 
threat  posed  to  Americans  from  other  coun- 
tries In  this  era  of  detente  with  the  other 
nuclear  powers. 

The  reason  I  miss  all  of  these  explanations 


m  connection  with  my  Watergate  reading  Is 
that  the  issue  of  security  looms  large  through 
all  of  this.  The  question  must  be  posed  and 
the  Issue  balanced  out:  which  was  the  graver 
threat  to  our  security,  the  dangers  being 
posed  from  within  and  without  or  the  solu- 
tions devised  within  the  White  House  to 
meet  those  dangers?  If  I  could  add  that  to 
my  diet,  I'd  digest  the  remainder  of  tb« 
Watergate  disclosures  more  Intelligently. 


THE  GREENINa  OF  BROADWAY 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF   NEW  TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  15,  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  remark- 
able thing  Is  happening  to  the  islands 
in  the  middle  of  Broadway,  between  61st 
and  113th  Streets  in  Manhattan.  They 
are  txmiing  gi-een. 

Not  long  ago  these  malls  were  un- 
sightly, barren  patches  of  dirt.  Today, 
with  a  combination  of  private  and  public 
generosity  and  a  great  deal  of  civic  pride 
they  are  being  transformed  into  islands 
of  grass,  plants,  shrubs  and  trees. 

What  is  most  exciting,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  the  impetus  for  this  project  is  truly 
citizen  inspired.  Block  associations  and 
the  Broadway  Mall  Association,  which 
consists  of  civic  groups,  foundations,  and 
corporations,  have  raised  funds  to  restore 
the  islands.  New  York  City  has  assisted 
with  pavement  renovations  and  bench  re- 
pairs. The  Wildcat  Service  Corp.,  which 
employs  former  narcotic  addicts  in  a 
most  successful  public  service  work  pro- 
giam,  has  donated  the  time  of  a  crew  to 
assist  in  planting  and  maintaining  the 
islands. 

The  effort  to  restore  the  upper  Broad- 
way malls  is  pleasing  to  the  eye  and 
stimulating  to  the  mind.  Although  some 
problems  remain,  the  restorations  can 
only  have  a  positive  affect  on  the  sur- 
rounding communities  and,  hopefully  on 
the  rest  of  the  city.  Perhaps  the  idea  will 
catch  on. 

I  am  including  an  article  from  tlie 
New  York  Times  describing  the  greening 
of  Broadway: 

Upper  Broadway  Is  a  Greening 
(By  Barbara  Campbell) 

One  of  the  largest  block-association  efforts 
to  add  splashes  of  greenery  to  New  York 
is  under  way  on  the  Upper  West  Side,  where 
a  federation  of  associations  has  replanted 
13  Broadway  malls  between  61st  Street  and 
113th  Street  and  plans  to  replant  and  land- 
scape 17  more. 

The  Islands  In  the  middle  of  Broadway — 
there  are  43  Ijetween  61st  and  113th  Streets — 
were  previously  bleak  and  unkempt  with 
scraggly  patches  of  grass,  broken  iron  fences 
and  benches  at  each  end.  The  rennovated 
malls  now  have  landscaping  designed  free  of 
charge  by  Abel  &  Bainnson,  landscape  archi- 
tects, with  geraniums  and  yews  and  other 
evergreens. 

The  federation  of  block  associations,  ac- 
cording to  Olga  Starka  of  the  Parks  Council, 
who  Is  coordinating  the  project,  must  raise 
half  of  $1,700  for  each  planting  by  button- 
holing members  and  local  merchants. 

The  other  half  Is  being  raised  by  the  Broad- 
way Mall  Association,  an  organization  of  civic 
groups,  and  through  foundations,  large  cor- 
porations and  banks. 
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The  Parks,  Recreation  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs Administration  is  renovating  13  addi- 
tional malls  and  two  small  parks  in  the  area 
with  a  half-million-dollar  budget. 

STONE  WORK  PLANNED 

The  city  agency's  work  is  scheduled  for 
completion  this  fall  and  will  Include  the  re- 
moval of  existing  curbs,  sidewalks  and  as- 
phalt pavement. 

New  curbs  will  be  built  along  with  hexagon 
blocks  and  new  concrete  settings.  Benches 
will  be  repaired,  and  some  will  be  replaced. 
The  two  small  parks  rehabilitated  by  the 
city  are  Dante  at  63d  Street  and  Lincoln 
Square  Park  at  66th  Street. 

The  Wildcat  Service  Corporation,  a  man- 
power development  agency  that  employs  ex- 
narcotics  addicts,  has  donated  the  time  of 
a  work  crew  to  maintain  the  newly  planted 
parks  for  four  years.  The  crews,  who  can  be 
seen  digging  and  pruning  every  weekday 
along  the  strip,  have  also  assisted  the  Parks 
Department  in  preparing  tiie  malls  for  the 
new  plant  beds. 

The  city,  according  to  Mrs.  Straka,  has 
promised  to  mend  the  broken  Iron  railings 
surrounding  each  mall  but  so  far  has  neg- 
lected to  do  so.  Yesterday  many  of  the  views 
bordering  the  new  landscapes  were  brown, 
and  workmen  from  the  Wildcat  service  said 
the  bushes  had  died  because  residents  did  not 
curb  their  dogs,      j 

"Maybe  it  would  help,"  Mrs.  Straka  said, 
'if  the  fences  were  mended." 
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for  his  imparalleled  devotion  to  the  citi- 
zens and  community  of  Paso  Robles. 

I  know  my  collesigues  join  me  In  wish- 
ing Mr.  Dauth  and  his  wife,  Delia,  best 
wishes  on  his  retirement  and  our  sincere 
appreciation  for  his  dedication  in  the 
pursuit  of  quaUty  education. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LESTER  C.  DAUTH 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month,  Mr.  Lester  C.  Dauth  will  retire  as 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  for 
both  the  elementary  and  high  school  dis- 
tricts in  my  hometown  of  Paso  Robles, 
Calif.  His  departure  will  pimctuate  one 
of  the  most  progressive  eras  ever  en- 
joyed by  the  Paso  Robles  school  dis- 
tricts. 

I  gi'eatly  admire  Mr.  Dauth  as  an  in- 
dividual, as  a  dedicated  citizen,  and  as  a 
personal  friend.  Men  of  his  stature  and 
character  do  not  come  along  every  day. 

Mr.  Dauth  htis  served  on  the  district 
school  boards  for  the  past  18  years.  Dur- 
ing his  tenure  on  the  board,  the  quality 
of  our  educational  program  greatly  im- 
proved. There  was  a  marked  increase  in 
the  construction  of  new  buildings  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  existing  schools.  Many 
new  programs  were  initiated  which  are 
responsible  for  enriching  and  improving 
the  education  of  sclioolchildren  in  Paso 
Robles. 

A  man  of  tireless  energy  and  com- 
mimity  spiiit,  Mr.  Dauth  was  involved  in 
niunerous  other  organizations.  He  was 
president  of  the  Paso  Robles  Rotary 
Club,  a  member  of  the  Paso  Robles 
Rotary  Club  for  22  years,  president  of 
the  Paso  Robles  Trail  Riders  Association, 
member  of  the  Paso  Robles  Parks  and 
Recreation  Commission,  and  a  member 
of  the  Paso  Robles  Volunteer  Fire  De- 
partment for  25  years. 

On  Jime  30,  1973,  the  citizens  of  Paso 
Robles  will  honor  Mr.  Dauth  at  an  appre- 
ciation night.  I  know  I  speak  for  every- 
one In  our  community  in  thanking  Les 


SHERIDAN  STUDENTS  HEAR  U.S. 
REPRESENTATIVE  CHARLES  J. 
CARNEY 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF  ORIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  May  30.  1973,  I  had  the 
pleasme  of  speaking  with  about  150 
youngsters  in  the  third  through  sixth 
grades  at  Sheridan  School  in  Youngs- 
town.  I  was  deeply  impressed  by  the 
children's  intelligence,  honesty,  and  de- 
sire for  knowledge.  They  asked  me  many 
difficult  questions  about  problems  facing 
the  Mahoning  Valley  and  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  talking  with  these 
youngsters  I  came  away  with  the  feel- 
ing that  we  need  not  fear  for  the  future 
of  America.  When  it  becomes  time  for 
these  youngsters  to  assume  the  leader- 
ship of  our  gieat  Nation,  they  will  be 
ready.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  time  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Youngstown  Vindicator, 
along  with  the  "thank  you"  letters  I  re- 
ceived from  some  of  the  Sheridan  stu- 
dents. 

The  article  and  letters  follow: 

[Prom  the  Youngstown    (Ohio)    Vindicator, 

May  31,  1973] 

Sheridan  Students  Hear  U.S.  Representativb 

Charles  Carney 

Study  hard  and  develop  a  strong  interest 
In  all  levels  of  government  because  well-in- 
formed youngsters  will  make  well-Informed 
and  responsible  citizens,  U.S.  Rep.  Charles  J. 
Carney  told  3rd  to  6th  grade  students  at 
Sheridan  School  Wednesday  afternoon. 

He  pointed  out  that  since  boys  and  girls 
now  can  vote  at  18  some  of  them  will  be 
exercising  this  prlvUege  in  about  six  years 
and  urged  hem  to  start  now  preparing  them- 
selves Intellectually  for  that  great  responsl- 
bUity. 

Carney  told  the  children  not  to  let  physical 
handicaps  stand  In  their  way  but  to  set  their 
sights  and  work  harder  and  they  can  attain 
their  goals  despite  handicaps. 

In  answer  to  questions  he  said  that  Infla- 
tion, price  control,  international  trade  and 
Watergate  are  among  the  biggest  problems 
facing  Congress  today. 

He  also  replied  to  question  about  pollution 
on  the  Mahoning  River,  Youngstown's  in- 
terest In  Milton  Dam  and  Youngstown  Mu- 
nicipal Airport  and  Watergate. 

Robert  Trucksis.  principal  of  Sheridan, 
welcomed  Carney  to  the  school.  Tom  Shee- 
han,  a  sixth  grader.  Introduced  the  con- 
gressman. 

June  4,  1973. 
Dear  Charles  J.  Carney  :  We  deeply  appre- 
ciate your  visit  to  Sheridan  School.  We  hope 
you  like  Sheridan  School  and  we're  glad  Tom 
asked  you  to  come.  We  could  tell  by  the  look 
on  other  students  faces  that  they  enjoyed 
your  visit  too.  Since  we  are  studying  govern- 
ment your  advice  came  In  handy.  We  think 
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that  even  tbe  students  that  aren't  studying 
govemment  learned  a  lot. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

MiCHEXU  FOBTUNATO, 

(and  students  of  Unit  D.) 
P.S.  I  have  enclosed   letters  from  other 
Biudents. 

Dear  Rep.  Carney,  I  thought  your  speech 
was  good.  I'm  glad  you  could  come  and  talk 
to  us  about  government. 

Thanks  for  coming. 

Elane  Ciccotslu. 

Deas  Mr.  Carnet,  I  want  to  thank  you  for 

coming  to  my  school.  I  hope  you  will  be  a 

Congressman  for  as  long  as  you  live.  Tou  gave 

a  good  talk — that  means  you  are  a  good  man. 

Sincerely, 

Frank  Vsiah. 

Dear  Mr.  Carntt,  Thank  you  for  coming 
to  our  school.  I  enjoyed  your  talk  about  gov- 
emment. I  imderstand  government  more 
since  you  came. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Sam  Prossu. 

Shserdan  School, 
Youngstotcn,  Ohio. 
Dear  RrpRESiEirrATTVE  Carnet:  I  wrote  to 
say  thank  your  four  your  good  talk  an  govem- 
ment and  thank  you  for  making  the  effort 
for  making  a  speech  a  for  coming  to  our 
school. 

Tour  truly, 

Marct  Meier. 

Mat  30.  1973. 
Dear  Mr.  Carnet:  Thank  you  for  coming 
and  talking  to  units  C  and  D.  You  made  a 
good  speech  and  answered  tbe  questions 
beautifully.  I  hope  tbe  children  were  good 
and  I  hope  that  you  can  come  again  to 
talk  to  VIS  at  Sheridan  School. 
Thank  you  again. 

CiNDT  Durkin. 

Dear  Rep.  Garnet:  We  all  thank  you  fw 
coming  and  telling  \is  some  very  Interesting 
things  and  I  hope  you  can  come  back  in 
your  busy  schedule. 

Thank  you  again. 

Janet  DeGenaro. 

Mat  30,    1973. 

Dear  Mr.  Carnet:  We  the  people  of  Unit 
D  really  enjoyed  your  speech.  It  wasn't 
boring  like  some  of  the  speeches  I  hear. 

I  hope  you  didn't  mind  those  people  who 
were  very  rude. 

I  think  that  your  speech  will  really  help 
me  in  Social  Studies. 

Thanks  again. 

Judt  Kane. 

Dear  Mr.  Carnet:  Tbe  many  pec^Ie  at 
Sheridan  school  would  like  to  thank  you  for 
coming.  We  thought  that  the  way  you  an- 
swered each  question  was  great.  We  enjoyed 
it  very  much. 

Thank  you  again. 

Sherrt  Koeppen. 


THE  33D  ANNIVERSARY  OP  SOVIET 
OCCUPATION  OF  LITHUANIA 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  IS,  1973 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
June  15,  marks  the  occasion  of  the  33d 
anniversary  of  the  occupation  of  Lithua- 
nia by  the  Soviet  Union.  I  wish  to  join 
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my  colleagues,  the  Lithuanian-American 
community  and  free  peoples  throughout 
the  world  In  taking  this  opportunity  to 
reaffirm  our  friendship  and  support  for 
the  people  of  Lithuania,  who  have  never 
accepted  the  forcefully  imposed  Soviet 
rule  of  their  country. 

Annexation  of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviets 
over  the  past  few  decades  has  meant 
continued  religious,  cultural  and  political 
repression.  Yet  the  courageous  people  of 
Lithuania  maintain  a  strong  will  and  de- 
termination to  regain  their  independ- 
ence. As  we  continue  our  policy  of  refusal 
to  recognize  the  forceful  annexation  of 
Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic  States,  let 
us  salute  these  freedom-loving  people  in 
their  struggle  for  national  self-deter- 
mination. 


June  15,  1973 


HE  LOOKED  AT  FARM  AND  SAW 
CAMPUS 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  very  pleased  to  note  last 
week,  that  Governor  Nelson  A.  Rocke- 
feller has  appointed  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents, Darwin  A.  Wales,  of  Binghamton, 
N.Y.,  to  the  board  of  trustees,  of  the 
State  University  of  New  York.  Darwin 
Wales  is  a  man  of  great  foresight  and 
energy  and  will,  I  am  sure,  be  a  great 
addition  to  the  State  University  opera- 
tion. As  further  evidence  of  his  outstand- 
ing qualifications  for  the  job,  I  am 
pleased  to  include  here  in  the  Record  an 
article  by  Tow  Cawley,  in  the  June  8 
edition  of  the  Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Press, 
and  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues' 
attention : 

He  Looked  at  Farm  and  Saw  Campus 
(By  Tom  Cawley) 

In  the  19S0s,  Darwin  R.  Wales  would  drive 
reporters  in  his  car  up  Front  Street  out  of 
Binghamton  and  wave  his  arm  at  a  sweep  of 
old  hardscrabble  farmland  along  the  Chen- 
ango River  and  say,  "That's  where  the  campus 
Is  going." 

This  was  before  the  Broome  Community 
College  existed.  Wales  was  about  to  make  It 
a  life's  work. 

"Great,"  the  reporters  would  say,  needling 
the  young  lawyer.  "That's  Just  the  place  to 
put  a  college.  On  the  county  pig  farm." 

Wales  would  wince,  but  he  was  game. 

"Okay,"  he'd  say.  "It's  going  to  be  by  thi 
county  pig  sties  but  it's  the  only  land  the 
county  owns  around  here.  But  at  least  we 
don't   have   to  spend   any   money   for   land. 
That's  where  It's  going." 

When  Wales  was  appointed  Wednesday  to 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  University 
of  New  York  by  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller — 
Joining  one  of  the  most  prestigious  high  ed- 
ucation policy-making  groups  in  the  United 
States — be  had  been  picked  because  he  Is  an 
outstanding  authority  on  community  col- 
leges. 

As  chairman  of  the  Broome  Community 
College  board  of  trustees  for  nearly  two  dec- 
ades, he  has  fought  for  his  school  to  Improve 
It,  to  expand  It.  to  give  it  high  standing  in 
what  started  out  as  a  post-World  War  n  ex- 
periment. He  wUl  join  the  state  board  of 
trustees  as  one  of  the  best  qualified  experts 
on  community  colleges. 

Wales'  secret  Is  a  combination  of  Ingre- 


dients. He  gets  along  with  people,  he  Is  a 
gifted  lawyer,  he  has  been  through  tbe  polit- 
ical meatgrlnder  and  he  Is,  most  important 
of  all,  candid  with  the  press. 

It  Is  something  of  a  phenomenon  to  find  a 
guy  in  public  life  who,  over  more  than  a  qua- 
ter  of  a  cent\u-y,  never  has  been  accused  by 
reporters  of  ducking,  equivocating,  telling 
lies  to  avoid  embarrassment. 

When  Wales  finds  himself  in  a  cul  de  sac, 
he  is  apt  to  say,  "I  blew  that  one  because  I 
was  dumb,  that's  all." 

The  son  of  a  state  senator  he  scraped  to- 
gether borrowed  money  to  go  to  college  in 
the  Depression  of  the  1930s  (his  father  hafi 
died  and  the  family  was  broke).  Wales  be- 
came a  do-it-yourself  guy  to  save  money.  As 
a  result,  if,  on  college  construction  contracts 
the  electricians,  say,  find  themselves  being 
cross-e.xamlned  on  their  work  by  Wales,  it's 
because  he  wired  his  entire  colonial-style 
brick  home  (most  of  which  he  buUt  himself) 
with  his  own  hands. 

He  is  a  kUler  on  the  squash  courts.  Is 
politically  Independent  (he  shocked  old-line 
Republican  associates  by  campaigning  for  his 
Democratic  law  partner,  Donald  Kramer,  for 
mayor),  and,  to  describe  his  Judgment,  mar- 
ried a  girl  named  Alice  Allaben  who,  while 
her  husband  is  rewiring  his  living  quarters, 
nails  the  shingles  on  their  Cape  Cod  cottage 
at  the  top  of  a  shaky  ladder. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, with  Governor  Rockefeller's  action,  has 
a  capable  man.  A  colleague  said  of  Wales  yes- 
terday. "He  Is  the  closest  thing  I  know  to 
Edgar  Couper." 

Couper,  a  retired  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Regents,  Is  one  of  tbe  most 
respected  men  In  Binghamton. 


FLAG  DAY— JUNE  14,  1973 


HON.  EUA  T.  GRASSO 

OP   CONNECTICtrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1973 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  we  pause  for  a  moment 
to  remember  the  resolution  passed  this 
day  in  1777  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress : 

Resolved,  That  the  flag  of  the  thirteen 
United  States  be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate 
red  and  white:  that  the  union  be  thirteen 
stars,  white  In  a  blue  field,  representing  a 
new  constellation. 

As  the  number  of  stars  has  grown  to 

50,  the  flag  has  continued  to  stand  for 

he  fimdamental  principles  of  that  new 

constellation,  liberty,  and  justice  for  all 

people. 

The  flag  is  a  symbol  of  the  hard- 
fought  battles  for  freedom,  of  protection 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  all  Americans,  of  the  duty 
of  all  citizens  to  speak  out  for  what  each 
considers  right  and  to  help  correct  under 
the  law  what  each  honestly  believes  to 
be  wrong. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  have  never  been 
the  symbol  of  the  beliefs  or  actions  of 
any  particular  group  In  our  democracy. 
So  it  is  today.  The  flag  is  the  emblem 
of  our  Nation — our  heritage,  our  prin- 
ciples, our  goals.  It  represents  the 
thoughts  and  ideals,  the  guarantees  of 
freedom  and  the  safeguards  against 
tyranny,  which  are  embodied  in  the  Con- 
stitution. 


June  15,  1973 

We  should  on  this  day  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  preservation  of  those  fun- 
damental traditions,  remembering  that 
liberty  is  neither  won  nor  preserved 
without  great  sacrifice.  It  is  up  to  us  to 
maintain  the  principles  upon  which  our 
iorbearers  fought  a  war  of  independence 
and  created  the  "new  constellation" 
.symbolized  by  our  fiag. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  House  Resolution 
439  which  would  create  a  standing  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  lessons  of  the  past  sev- 
eral months  have  taught  us  that  the 
energy  crisis  is  not  just  a  passing  diffi- 
culty. We  know  we  are  rapidly  running 
out  of  fossil  fuels.  We  know  that  an 
overwhelming  dependance  on  foreign  re- 
sources poses  serious  threats  to  our  eco- 
nomy and  national  security.  We  know 
we  are  going  to  have  to  develop  new  types 
of  energy  that  won't  poison  the  environ- 
ment. And  we  krtow  that  regardless  of 
how  we  respond  to  the  urgent  need  for 
energy  conservation,  Americans  in  future 
years  will  continue  to  require  larger  and 
larger  amounts  of  energy.  It  seems  obvi- 
ous to  me  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
meet  these  problems  with  a  comprehen- 
sive and  coordinated  energj'  program,  a 
program  that  can  relate  each  problem 
and  possible  solution  to  the  overall 
"energy  picture". 

As  you  know,  at  the  present  time 
energy  legislation  is  scattered  among  sev- 
eral committees  and  subcommittees 
whose  main  concerns  are  not  the  energy 
policy  of  the  United  States.  My  bill  would 
create  a  permanent  legislative  commit- 
tee in  the  House,  specializing  in  energ:-. 
that  can  take  a  comprehensive  view  of 
our  situation  and  give  a  positive  direc- 
tion to  our  energ>'  policy.  The  commit- 
tee would  review  all  energy  legislation 
but  would  not  deprive  any  existmg  com- 
mittee of  its  jurisdiction.  In  case  of  an 
overlapping  of  jurisdictions,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  would  have  concurrent 
jurisdiction  with  any  other  standing,  se- 
lect or  joint  committee  in  the  field  of 
energy  and  power.  I  believe  that  such  a 
standing  committee  is  necessary  in  this 
area  which  will  have  a  continuing  im- 
portance as  great  as  that  of  any  other 
legislative  area. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  enter  the 
text  of  my  bill  into  tlie  Record: 
H.  Res.  439 

Rexolfed.  That  (a)  clause  1  of  rule  X  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
amended — 

Ul  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (g) 
through  (u),  inclusive,  as  paragraphs  (h) 
through  (v),  respectively;  and 

(2(  by  inserting  immediately  below  para- 
graph  (ft    the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(g)  Committee  on  Energy,  to  consist  of 
twenty-flve  members.". 

(b)  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  ol  the  House  of 
Representatives  Is  amended — 
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(1)  by  redesignating  clauses  7  through  33. 
inclusive,  as  clauses  8  through  34,  respec- 
tively; and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  below  clause 
6  the  following  new  clause: 

"7.  Committee  on  Energy. 

"(a)  All  forms  of  energy  and  power,  from 
whatever  source  or  of  whatever  nature,  ex- 
pended or  capable  of  being  expended  into 
work,  including  energy  relea.sed  in  the  course 
of  nuclear  fission  or  transformation. 

(b)  The  Committee  on  Energy,  acting  as  a 
whole  or  by  subcommittee,  shall  conduct  In- 
vestigations and  studies  of  the  development, 
application,  use.  and  control  of  all  forms  of 
energy  and  power  described  In  paragraph  (ai 
of  this  clause  in  order  to  establish  and  main- 
tain on  a  permanent  basis  a  coordinated 
program  for  the  development,  application, 
use,  and  control,  for  and  in  the  United  States, 
of  all  forms  of  such  energy  and  power.  The 
committee  shall  report  to  the  House  (or  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  If  the  House  Is  not 
In  session)  the  results  of  each  Investigation 
and  study,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions as  the  committee  considers  advisable. 

"(c)  The  Committee  on  Energy,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof  when  authorized  by 
the  committee,  may  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places  within  the  United  States,  whether 
the  House  Is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has 
adjourned,  hold  such  hearings,  and  require, 
by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
memornndiims,  papers,  and  documents,  as  it 
considers  necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  issued 
over  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  of  any  member  of  the  commit- 
tee designated  by  the  chairman  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  or  any 
member  may  administer  oaths  or  affirma- 
tions to  wltnes-ses. 

"(d)  The  preceding  provisions  of  this 
clause  shall  not  affect  the  Jurisdiction  of  any 
other  standing  or  select  committee  of  the 
House  or  Joint  committee  of  Congress,  but 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
as  provided  by  this  clause  shall  be  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  on 
a  permanent  basis  a  coordinated  program  for 
the  development,  application,  use,  and  con- 
trol, for  and  in  the  United  States,  of  all  forms 
of  energy  and  power  described  In  paragraph 
(a)  of  this  clause  and,  for  such  purpose,  such 
JurLsdlctlon  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
shall  cover  and  be  concurrent  with  the  area 
of  Jurisdiction  of  any  other  such  standing, 
select,  or  Joint  committee  in  the  field  of 
energy  and  power.". 

(c)  Clause  31  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended  by 
inserting  "the  Committee  on  Energy,"  Im- 
mediately after  "the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations,". 


SAD  TIME  FOR  LITHUANIAN  PEOPLE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAl'IVES 

Friday.  June  15.  1973 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  the 
anniversary  of  the  forcible  annexation 
of  Lithuania  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  a 
sad  day  in  the  lives  of  the  Lithuanian 
people.  One  must  recall  the  tragic  history 
of  this  bi-ave  and  noble  people.  Their 
freedoms  were  taken  from  them — they 
were  forced  to  be  governed  by  a  state 
they  did  not  want,  many  were  deported 
to  other  countries.  The  list  of  abuses 
against  the  Lithuanian  people  grows 
longer  each  year,  yet  their  courage  and 
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open  defiance  does  not  lessen,  rather  it 
grows  stronger  and  they  become  more 
determined. 

Their  tragic  course,  and  their  struggle 
is  not  theirs  to  bear  alone.  Every  citizen 
of  a  free  society  should  feel  an  akinship 
to  the  Lithuanian  cause.  We  who  are 
privileged  to  enjoy  liberty,  owe  a  great 
pledge  to  our  oppressed  brothers,  wher- 
ever they  are  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

They  face  po.ssible  death  or  threat  of 
imprisonment  for  their  defiant  stand 
against  their  oppressors.  They  deserve 
our  good  faith  and  our  promise  of  con- 
tinued support. 

In  the  past  the  United  States  has 
failed  to  recognize  the  forcible  annexa- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  this  measure  of  our  support 
for  their  struggle  must  be  maintained, 
for  it  must  be  very  heartening  to  them. 

Today  we  remember  a  sad  time  in  the 
lives  and  history  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple. Today  we  stand  with  our  fellow  citi- 
zens of  the  world — in  spirit,  if  not  in  fact. 


RED  TAKEOVER  OP  LITHUANIA 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15.  1973 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
remembering  the  takeover  of  Lithuania 
by  the  Red  Army  on  June  15,  1940.  and 
call  attention  to  the  way  this  relatively 
small,  but  imited  country  was  absorbed 
by  the  Soviet  Union  in  1940.  The  aggres- 
sion of  the  Soviet  Union  against  Lithu- 
ania and  the  illegal  process  of  annexa- 
tion has  meant  that  the  Lithuanians 
have  been  denied  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination, the  right  to  practice  the  reli- 
gion of  their  choice,  and  the  right  to 
dissent  and  to  emigrate.  As  an  indepen- 
dent nation  for  more  than  20  years,  the 
Lithuanian  people  developed  their  own 
political,  economic,  and  cultural  life, 
they  were  constantly  being  threatened 
by  the  Red  Army  during  tliis  period,  and 
on  July  12.  1920.  a  peace  treaty  between 
Lithuania  and  Soviet  Russia  was  signed 
In  which  the  Soviet  Government  "recog- 
nizes without  reservation  the  sovereign 
rights  of  the  Lithuanian  state — and  vol- 
untarily and  for  all  time  abandons  all  the 
sovereign  riglits  of  Russia  over  the  Lith- 
uanian people  and  their  territory."  Again 
in  1922,  Litliuania  became  a  member  of 
the  Lea^rue  of  Nations  and  thereby  was 
recognized  as  an  independent  state  by 
the  world.  Again  the  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  were  normalized  by  the 
nonaggression  treaty  of  1926  and  the 
convention  between  Lithuania  and  the 
Soviet  Union  for  Definition  of  Aggres- 
sion in  1933. 

However,  the  ink  on  these  documents 
was  hardly  dry  when  the  Soviet  Union 
began  to  plot  again  to  subjugate  the 
Lithuanian  people. 

Since  the  time  of  Soviet  takeover,  the 
Lithuanians  have  tried  to  maintain 
their  own  identity  and  cultural  heritage. 
But  the.^e  riphts  have  been  very  liard  to 
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maintain.  We  who  are  concerned  with 
human  rights  and  individual  dignity  and 
freedom  join  with  the  brave  people  of 
Lithuania  in  objecting  to  the  takeover 
by  the  Soviet  Union  some  33  years  ago 
and  proclaim  our  support  for  their  self 
determination  and  the  right  to  choose 
and  practice  the  religion  of  their  choice. 


THE  1926  CIRCUS  TRAIN  WRECK 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  House  op  representatives 

Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
gradual  decline  of  rail  travel,  railroad 
buffs  throughout  the  Nation  look  back  to 
the  age  when  railroading  was  at  its 
height  for  a  wealth  of  nostalgia. 

The  romance  associated  with  the  rail- 
road life  has  given  rise  to  countless  trib- 
utes to  the  rugged  Individualists  who 
kept  the  trains  running.  In  verse  and 
song,  the  exploits  of  Casey  Jones  and 
John  Henry  are  recorded  for  posterity. 
Surely,  each  of  us  must  harbor  at  least 
one  fond  memory  of  the  golden  days  of 
rail  transportation.  It  is  my  pleasure  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  at  this  time  the 
memories  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  B.  Kinnaird 
as  appeared  in  a  1926  volume  of  the  L 
and  N  magazine,  here  reprinted  in  the 
April  21,  1973,  edition  of  the  Richmond 
Daily  Register,  Richmond,  Ky. : 

L  &  N  Magazine  Article  of  1926  Described 

Circus  Train  Wreck  at  Paint  Lick 

(By  J.  B.  Kinnaird,  M.D.) 

Editors  Note.— W.  H.  Kinnaird,  West  Main 
Street,  has  received  from  L&N  Magazine  a 
192S  article  written  by  his  father,  the  la*.e 
Dr.  J.  B.  Kinnaird.  A  surgeon  at  Lancaster, 
Dr.  Kinnaird  provided  his  services  when  a 
circus  train  wrecked  on  a  rail  branch  line 
near  Paint  Lick.  The  surgeon's  son  offered 
the  article  to  the  Dally  Register  for  publica- 
tion with  assurance  that  L&N  Magazine  be 
given  credit. 

(The  article  by  Dr.  Kinnaird  is  entitled 
"My  First  Experience  with  the  L&N"  and  fol- 
lows : ) 

Early  In  August,  1882.  the  Sells  Brothers 
Circus  gave  a  performance  at  Richmond,  Ky., 
and  was  billed  to  appear  at  London  on  the 
following  day.  After  the  night  entertainment 
the  circus  property  was  soon  loaded  on  an 
L.  &  N.  train  and  started  on  the  trip  via 
Lancaster  and  Rowland  to  London,  for  at 
that  time  the  L.  &  N.  had  not  been  extended 
from  Fort  Estill  to  Livingston. 

A  hard  pull  had  brought  the  train  up  a 
eteep  grade  to  Moran's  Summit,  the  highest 
point  on  the  Richmond  Branch  and  the  down 
grade  to  Paint  Lick  was  being  covered  at  a 
rapid  rate  when  a  coupling  broke,  dividing 
the  train.  In  those  days  there  were  no  patent 
couplers  and  no  air  brakes  to  control  the 
speed.  With  Increasing  Impetuosity  the  di- 
vided train  tore  down  the  steep  grade  towards 
Paint  Lick  at  a  terrific  rate.  Just  before  the 
locomotive  reached  the  bridge  that  spans 
Paint  lick  Creek  the  engineer  discovered  that 
the  train  was  divided  and  for  an  unknown 
reason  slackened  his  speed.  The  Inevitable 
Impact  followed.  The  sleepers  with  two  or 
three  freight  cars  remained  on  the  track,  but 
the  others  carrying  the  greater  portion  of 
the  property  were  smashed,  derailed  and 
rolled  over  a  steep  embankment  to  the  edge 
of  the  creek  In  the  bottom.  The  cars  and 
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contents  were  demolished.  A  heap  of  dead 
and  dying:  the  howls  of  wild  animals  that 
had  been  frightened;  the  confusion  In  the 
dark,  with  the  cries  of  dazed  men  and  women, 
made  an  everlasting  Impression  upon  those 
who  witnessed  the  scene. 

The  locomotive  was  dispatched  to  Lan- 
caster for  physicians  and  surgeons.  When 
William  Bogle,  the  agent  at  Lancaster,  (who 
is  now  in  the  L&N  offices  at  New  Orleans,  re- 
ceived a  message  to  secure  doctors  he  sent 
Victor  Wherritt,  one  of  his  clerks,  for  Dr. 
Huffman  who  was  the  nearest  physician.  The 
old  doctor  sent  for  me  and  together  we  soon 
started  on  the  locomotive  to  the  scene  of  the 
disaster.  It  was  Just  before  dawn  when  we 
backed  out  of  the  station.  In  the  east  ahead 
of  us  a  beautiful  comet  was  visible  the  tall 
of  which  seemed  to  reach  down  to  the  very 
tracks.  The  rising  sun  and  fading  comet  made 
a  gorgeous  and  impressive  sight. 

Just  at  daylight  we  reached  the  scene  of 
the  catastrophe  and  were  greeted  by  a  throng 
of  sightseers  from  the  surrounding  country, 
some  of  whom  In  excited  tones  Informed  us 
that  ferocious  lions  and  tigers  were  roaming 
at  large  In  the  vicinity;  that  the  wild  beasts 
were  licking  up  blood  from  the  injured  and 
that  In  all  probability  many  of  the  victims 
were  In  danger  of  being  devoured.  Great  ex- 
citement prevailed,  and  we  were  warned  not 
to  cross  the  railroad  bridge  but  rather  to  go 
over  the  turnpike  bridge,  which  we  did  with- 
out argument.  In  such  a  predicament  persua- 
sion was  unnecessary.  In  a  few  minutes  we 
reached  the  scene  of  the  disaster  in  time  to 
witness  the  corralling  of  the  lions  and  tigers 
which  were  driven  at  the  point  of  pitchforks 
Into  the  shattered  cages  and  covered  with 
canvas. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  creek  parallel  with 
the  track  were  stretched  bodies  of  the  dead 
and  injured.  We  found  three  who  had  been 
killed  Instantly  in  the  crash  and  about 
twenty  more  or  less  seriously  Injured.  Of  the 
dead  two  were  employees  whose  names  were 
unknown;  one  was  a  young  man  evidently 
from  Laurel  County  upon  whose  body  we 
found  an  affectionate  note  from  his  "best 
girl"  urging  him  to  come  home  to  attend 
the  circus  to  be  shown  at  London. 

As  soon  as  we  reached  the  scene  I  began 
to  make  a  thorough  and  complete  examina- 
tion of  each  case  In  rotation,  keeping  a  writ- 
ten history  nature  of  the  Injury  and  treat- 
ment adopted.  When  I  finished  my  work  the 
report  containing  all  necessary  data  for  set- 
tlement was  handed  the  officials,  who  had 
arrived.  The  Injured  who  were  able  to  travel 
were  given  passes  to  their  various  homes  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  the  seri- 
ously Injured  were  placed  In  comfortable 
homes. 

During  the  day  several  accidents  occurred. 
While  switching  at  Paint  Lick  a  man  was 
run  over  and  seriously  injured.  The  crew  was 
ordered  to  run  back  to  SUver  Creek  about 
two  miles  and  on  the  way  the  train  collided 
with  a  special.  The  engineer  being  satisfied 
with  his  day's  experience  and  wishing  to 
avoid  any  further  trouble  left  his  locomotive, 
took  to  the  woods  and  when  next  heard  from 
had  landed  safely  In  Lexington.  I  have  never 
learned  what  became  of  him. 

The  destruction  of  the  circus  was  com- 
plete. The  electric  light  plant,  an  Innovation 
at  that  time,  was  so  battered  as  to  be  wholly 
unfit  for  anything;  the  expensive  glided  band 
wagon,  ornamented  with  figures  human  and 
divine — gods  and  goddesses  galore — dragons 
and  gargoyles  In  profusion — was  torn  into 
splinters.  Some  of  the  many  figures  may  be 
found  in  homes  all  over  Garrard  and  Madi- 
son Counties  used  as  parlor  decorations. 

My  experience  with  the  L.  &  N.  began  that 
fateful  day.  For  over  forty  years  I  have  been 
the  Local  Surgeon  at  Lancaster  and  have  had 
many  Injuries  to  treat.  Before  the  install- 
ment of  the  patent  coupler  and  air  brakes 
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Injuries  wer3  common,  but  now  exceedingly 
rare.  By  care  and  attention  many  accidents 
can  be  avoided. 

My  relations  with  the  L.  &  N.  have  been 
pleasant  and  satisfactory  and  I  hope  I  may 
live  many  years  longer  to  serve  the  Old  Re- 
liable. 


LEGAL    AID    FOR    THE    POOR— A 

CONSERVATIVE  PERSPECTIVE 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  ranking  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Equal  Opportunities,  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  I  have 
received  numerous  editorials  in  support 
of  the  legal  services  program.  I  should 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
a  recent  item  in  the  State  of  Columbia, 
S.C,  which  noted: 

The  corporation  should  be  independent  of 
the  government,  in  part  so  that  it  can  better 
handle  grievances  against  government  agen- 
cies. 

The  State,  which  strongly  believes  in 
responsible  conservatism,  endorses  this  leg- 
islation in  the  belief  that  a  double  standard 
of  justice  (one  for  the  poor  and  another  for 
those  who  can  afford  lawyers)  Is  Inconsist- 
ent with  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  patently 
unfair  as  well. 

I  insert  the  editorial,  and  a  resolution 
from  the  board  of  directors  of  the  legal 
aid  service  agency  of  Columbia  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

(Prom  the  Columbia   (S.C.)   State,  May  29, 
1973] 

Legal  Aid  for  the  Poor  Essential  for 
Justice 

An  elderly  man  Is  about  to  be  evicted  from 
his  hom?.  A  v.oman  is  "»n  trouble,"  but  her 
lover  denies  paternity.  A  widow  Is  having 
trouble  getting  her  social  security  checks.  An 
uneducated  person  Is  being  taken  to  the 
cleaners  by  a  loan  shark.  Children  are  starv- 
ing because  an  ex-husband  faUs  to  make 
support  payments. 

If  these  Individuals  are  poor  and  unable 
to  afford  legal  representation,  it  Is  highly 
likely  that  they  will  be  taken  advantage  of. 
They  will  not  get  justice  because  they  can't 
afford  It. 

It  was  to  help  people  with  problems  like 
these  that  the  Legal  Services  Program  was 
created  by  Congress  In  1965  under  the  Office 
of  Economic  Oportunlty  (OEO) . 

Every  alert  taxpayer  knows  that  most  OEO 
programs  were  some  of  the  worst  boondoggles 
of  all  time.  The  Legal  Services  Program, 
staffed  in  places  by  overly  Idealistic  and  ag- 
gressive young  lawyers,  has  come  In  for  Its 
share  of  criticism,  some  of  It  richly  deserved. 

When  President  Nixon  set  out  to  dismantle 
OEO  and  disperse  or  kill  its  programs,  there 
was  concern  that  Legal  Services  would  go, 
even  though  Mr.  Nixon  had  given  It  llp- 
servlce  support. 

Now,  however,  the  President  has  carried 
through  with  an  earlier  commitment  to  sup- 
port the  continuation  of  the  program.  On 
May  1,  he  recommended  to  Congress  that 
an  independent  Legal  Services  Corporation 
be  created  to  take  over  this  work,  the  need 
for  which  is  so  apparent  to  anyone  who  truly 
believes  in  justice  at  all. 

Here  in  Richland  and  Lexington  counties, 
the  OEO  has  been  funding  at  fluctuating  lev. 
els  the  Legal  Aid  Service  Agency,  a  non-profit 
corporation  whose  objectives  have  been  sup- 
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ported  by  the  bar  associations  of  the  two 
counties. 

The  agency  reports  that  there  are  over 
50,000  people  In  the  two  counties  making 
less  than  $4,000 — all  potential  clients  of  th* 
agency.  Since  it  began  operations  In  1967, 
the  agency  has  handled  legal  matters,  big 
and  smaU,  for  13,759  poor  clients. 

Ordinarily,  only  civil  cases  are  accepted, 
particularly  In  counties,  like  Richland,  which 
have  public  defenders.  The  agency  does  han- 
dle Juvenile  cases  and  some  post-convlctlon 
cases  when  there  Is  a  question  that  the 
accused  received  due  process. 

The  board  of  the  local  agency  has  passed 
a  resolution,  detailing  the  difficulties  it  has 
had  keeping  a  staff  due  to  the  uncertainties 
of  the  OEO  operation  and  urging  Congress 
to  promptly  enact  into  law  the  President's 
Legal  Services  Corporation  plan. 

The  corporation  should  be  independent 
of  the  government,  in  part  so  that  It  can 
better  handle  grievances  against  govern- 
ment agencies. 

The  State,  which  strongly  believes  In  re- 
sponsible conservatism,  endorses  this  leg- 
islation In  the  belief  that  a  double  standard 
of  Justice  (one  for  the  poor  and  another  for 
those  who  can  afford  lawyers)  Is  inconsistent 
■with  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  patently  un- 
fair as  well. 

As  respected  conservative  columnist  James 
J.  KUpatrlck  wrote  recently  an  article 
backing  legal  services  for  the  poor,  ".  .  .  if 
we  truly  believe  in  equal  Justice  under  law, 
we  (conservatives)  ought  not  be  deterred 
from  suportlng  an  effort  to  make  these  words 
,  .  .  something  more  than  an  empty  phrase. " 

Resolution 
We,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Legal  Aid 
Service  Agency  of  Columbia,  South  Caro- 
lina, submit  the  following  resolution: 

statement  of  facts 
The  Legal  Aid  Service  Agency  Is  a  not- 
for-profit  Corporation  established  imder 
South  Carolina  Law,  governed  by  a  Board 
of  Directors  whose  membership  consists  of 
lawyers  appointed  by  the  Richland  and  Lex- 
ington County  Bar  Associations,  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  client  community  and 
appointed  representatives  of  educational  and 
social  welfare  institutions.  The  Agency  be- 
gan operation  In  April  1967  as  a  result  of  a 
grant  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity's Legal  Services  Program.  It  has  op- 
erated with  the  support  of  both  Bar  Associ- 
ations  since   its   inception. 

The  Agency  serves  the  low  Income  people 
of  Richland  and  Lexington  Counties.  Ac- 
cording to  the  1970  U.S.  Census  more  than 
50,000  people  In  these  two  (2)  counties  lived 
in  families  with  an  income  of  $3,999  or 
less.  Since  its  Inception  the  Agency  has 
served  over  13,759  people  in  providing  com- 
plete range  of  legal  services  from  simple  ad- 
vice to  complicated  litigation  Involving  a 
debtor's  right  to  notice  and  a  hearing  prior 
to  any  attempt  to  repossess  property. 

The  Agency's  ability  to  serve  its  clients 
has  been  seriously  hampered  by  the  fluctuat- 
ing levels  of  federal  funding  and  the  uncer- 
tainty over  the  continued  existence  of  OEO 
Legal  Services  Program.  The  Agency  has  at 
various  times  had  from  three  (3)  to  ten  (10) 
lawyers  and  supportive  staff.  Tlie  present 
fimding  permits  a  staff  of  three  (3)  lawyers 
and  a  clerk  waiting  to  take  the  Bar.  Turn- 
over in  experienced  staff  has  occurred  due 
to  the  uncertain  future  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Program;  that  is,  the  inability  to  give 
the  staff  any  assurance  that  ( 1 )  there  would 
be  a  Legal  Services  Program  and  (2)  that 
It  would  be  a  program  which  respected  the 
ethical  requirements  of  Disciplinary  Rule 
2-103  (D)  of  the  Code  of  Professional  Re- 
sponsibility. 

The  administrative  and  political  disputes 
surro\mding  the  dissolution  of  OEO  and  the 
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future  of  the  Legal  Services  Program  have 
created  an  atmosphere  which  makes  sound 
programming  of  the  local  level  most  difficult. 

The  Inadequate  and  fluctuating  levels  of 
funding  provided  for  legal  services  also  make 
sound  programming  and  high  quality  ser- 
vice to  large  numbers  of  low  Income  people 
impossible. 

resoltjtion 

Therefore,  we.  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Legal  Aid  Service  Agency  submit  the  fol- 
lowing Resolution: 

( 1 )  That  the  Legal  Services  Program  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  be  transfer- 
red to  an  Independent  national  corporation 
as  recommended  by  President  Nixon. 

(2)  That  the  governing  board  of  the  cor- 
poration be  composed  of  individuals  who 
have  a  strong  commitment  to  providing  equal 
justice  to  the  poor  through  furnishing  law- 
yers. 

(3)  That  neither  Congress  or  the  National 
Corporation  impose  any  rule  which  deprives 
the  poor  of  the  right  to  bring  before  the 
courts  through  Legal  Services  lawyers  any 
legitimate  grievance  that  one  or  more  of 
them  may  have  against  any  government 
agency  because  of  its  failure  to  obey  the  con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United  States  or  any 
State. 

(4)  That  a  level  of  ftindlng  be  provided  In 
accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  which  permits  adequate 
staffing  to  serve  a  large  client  population. 

(5)  That  the  President  and  the  Congress 
adopt  the  above  recommendations  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  but  no  later  than  the 
end  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1973. 

Respectfully  submitted  this  15th  day  of 
May,  1973. 

Hoover  C.  Bianton,  Esq.. 
Chairman,  Board  of  Directors.  Legal  Aid 
Service  Agency. 

Roy  E.  Oarris,  Jr.,  Esq., 

Secretarj/. 
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HONORABLE  JOHN  D.  DINGELL  HON- 
ORS AMERICAN  LITHUANIANS  AND 
LITHUANIANS  THROUGHOUT  THE 
WORLD 


LITHUANIANS  SEEK  FREEDOM 
UNDER  SOVIET  SUBJUGATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  33  years  ago  today  the  Soviet 
Union  launched  a  military  assault 
against  the  sovereign  state  of  Lithuania 
and  forcefully  incorporated  the  freedom- 
loving  people  of  that  country  into  the 
Communist  bloc.  This  despicable  action 
still  stands  as  one  of  the  most  serious 
setbacks  in  the  quest  for  worldwide  peace 
and  freedom  and  it  is  with  great  sorrow 
that  we  observe  its  anniversary. 

After  the  Communist  takeover  in  1940 
nearly  one-sixth  of  the  Lithuanian  popu- 
lation was  exiled  from  their  homeland 
and  transported  to  the  harsh  and  cruel 
environment  of  Siberia.  Still  they  could 
not  be  subjugated.  They  refused  to  give 
up  the  struggle  against  Soviet  oppres- 
sion. Just  last  year  Lithuanian  anti- 
Soviets  conducted  widespread  demon- 
strations which  were  marked,  quite  tragi- 
cally, by  the  self  immolation  of  three  of 
their  most  dedicated  young  countrymen. 

The  ardent  love  of  freedom  of  the 
Lithuanian  p>eople  should  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  citizens  of  the  free  world.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  saluting 
them  in  their  valiant  struggle. 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  rise  and  honor  the  anni- 
versary, albeit  a  sad  anniversary,  of  the 
date  that  the  Lithuanian  people  were 
subjected  to  the  forceable  takeover  and 
annexation  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  Lith- 
uania which  occurred  on  June  15.  1940. 

I  stand  with  American  Lithuanians  and 
Lithuanians  throughout  the  world  to 
commemorate  the  continued  strong  pro- 
test by  Lithuanian  peoples  against  the 
suppression  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  free- 
dom and  human  rights  in  Lithuania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  attached 
resolution  from  the  Detroit  Lithuanian 
Organizations  Center,  located  in  South- 
gate,  Mich.,  in  my  remarks  today  and 
that  the  "Baltic  Nations  —  The  Unre- 
solved Legacies"  also  be  included  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  American  people. 
This  report  was  forwarded  to  me  by  the 
Lithuanian-American  Community  of  the 
U.S.A.,  Inc.  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 
Resolution 

We.  the  American  Lithuanians  of  metro- 
politan Detroit,  gathered  on  May  20,  1973  to 
commemorate  a  sad  anniversary  called  by 
the  Detroit  Lithuanian  Organizations  Cen- 
ter. On  May  14,  1972  Romas  Kalanta  burned 
himself  to  death  in  protest  against  the  sup- 
pression of  freedom  and  human  rights  by  the 
Soviet  forces  in  Lithuania.  His  death  trig- 
gered mass  riots  and  unrest  In  Kaunas  and 
Vilnius.  Special  Russian  riot  troops  cruelly 
put  down  these  disturbances.  A  few  hundred 
young  people  were  imprisoned.  Later  two 
other  Lithuanians,  V.  Stenls  and  K.  Andriu- 
skevicius,  also  burned  themselves  to  death 
in  an  attempt  to  call  the  attention  of  the  free 
world  to  the  plight  of  the  Lithuanian  na- 
tion. 

Now,  therefore  let  It  be  resolved: 

1.  That  we  express  our  sincere  gratitude 
to  the  Administration  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  for  the  continued 
nonrecognltion  of  the  incorporation  of  Lith- 
uania into  the  Soviet  Union. 

2.  That  we  request  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Instruct  his 
delegation  at  the  European  Security  Con- 
ference in  Helsinki  to  demand  the  restora- 
tion of  sovereignty  and  Independence  to 
Lithuania. 

3.  That  we  support  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  that  the 
Soviet  Union  not  be  granted  a  most  favored 
nation  status  until  all  of  her  citizens  are 
given  the  right  to  emigrate  freely;  and 

4.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  Senators  and  Congressmen 
of  the  State  of  Michigan. 


Baltic  Nations — The  Unresolved  Legacies 
Today,  the  United  States  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  the  most  meaningful  and  po- 
tentially rewarding  era  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. For  the  first  time  In  the  last  fifty  years, 
global  peace  is  attainable.  However,  global 
peace  is  only  the  first  great  objective  of  our 
nation,  we  must  also  seek  the  attainment  of 
freedom  and  justice  for  all  oppressed  ua- 
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tlons.  For  even  IX  the  countries  of  the  world 
cease  hostilities  toward  one  another,  the 
unresolved  legacies  of  the  Second  World  War 
must  be  confronted;  the  status  of  the  Baltic 
Nations  must  be  once  and  for  all — equitably 
resolved.  Furthermore,  let  us  not  be  fooled 
that  world  peace  can  be  attained  by  offering 
tl.e  inalienable  rights  of  the  people  of  Lithu- 
ania and  the  other  Baltic  Nations  upon  the 
altar  of  appeasement. 

The  Lithuanian  people  have  continuously 
struggled  to  reject  the  oppressive  communist 
system  from  Lithuanian  soil  ever  since  the 
forcible  annexation  Into  the  Soviet  Union  on 
June  15,  1940. 

The  post-war  history  of  Lithuania  bears 
grim  testimony  to  this  rejection  of  forcible 
incorporation.  From  1944  to  1952,  anti-Soviet 
partisans  struggled  for  freedom  against  the 
Soviet  military  occupation  in  protracted 
guerrilla  warfare  at  a  cost  of  over  fifty  thou- 
sand Lithuanian  lives.  During  Stalin's  era, 
over  one-sixth  of  the  Lithuanian  people  were 
deported  to  Russia  and  Siberia  in  an  effort 
to  depopulate  and  subjugate  the  Lithuanian 
Nation.  To  demonstrate  the  extent  of  this  de- 
population in  comparison  to  the  United 
States,  it  would  mean  the  elimination  of  all 
the  people  from  the  thirty  largest  cities  in 
this  country. 

To  this  very  day,  Lithuanians  are  risking 
and  sacrificing  their  lives  in  deflnance  of  the 
communist  regime.  The  protests  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  against  the  denial  of  the 
right  of  national  self-determination,  con- 
tinued religious  and  political  persecutions, 
and  the  violation  of  human  rights  by  the 
Soviet  Union  reached  tragic  heights  on 
May  14.  1972,  when  a  Lltliuanlan  youth, 
Romas  Kalanta,  burned  himself  in  Kaunas 
as  a  martyr  in  protest  to  Soviet  oppression. 
This  act  triggered  wide-spread  demonstra- 
tions in  the  area  and  was  culminated  by  two 
other  self-immolations.  Such  dramatic 
events  demonstrate  that  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple have  not  acquiesced  to  the  Soviet  occupa- 
tion, but  rather  are  still  striving  for  freedom 
and  independence. 

The  United  States  has  never  recognized  the 
forceful  annexation  of  Lithuania  and  the 
other  Baltic  States  Into  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  steadfast  policy  of  the  United  States 
gives  succor  to  the  Lithuanian  people  and 
reinforces  their  determination  to  await  na- 
tional independence  while  it  also  discourages 
the  Soviet  policies  of  Russiflcation  and  effec- 
tive absorption  of  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Es- 
tonia Into  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  89th  U.S.  Congress  during  its  second 
session  was  explicit  in  Its  determination  to 
forestall  any  Russiflcation  and  absorption  of 
the  Baltic  States  by  the  Soviet  Union  when 
It  adopted  House  Concurring  Resolution  416, 
which  urges  the  President  to  bring  up  for 
discussion  the  question  of  the  status  of  the 
Baltic  States  in  the  United  Nations  and  other 
international  forums.  The  European  Secu- 
rity Conference  is  such  an  international 
forum.  We  ask  your  support  in  urging  the 
United  States  delegates  to  openly  state  the 
U.S.  policy  of  non -recognition  and  raise  the 
Baltic  question  directly  as  Congress  has 
specified. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF   NIW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  recognizing  June 
15,  1973,  as  a  day  of  reflection  upon  and 
sorrow  for  the  plight  of  millions  of  Lith- 
uanians— in  commemoration  of  the  7 
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million  men,  women,  and  children,  who, 
40  years  ago,  died  resisting  Soviet  oppres- 
sion. 

The  Soviet  Union  contends  that  their's 
is  a  federation  of  republics  freely  joined 
by  a  socialist  constitution.  In  truth,  the 
Soviet  Government  presides  over  a  multi- 
tude of  subjugated  peoples.  Winston 
Churcliill's  words  can  be  used  to  describe 
these  people.  Under  dififerent  circum- 
stances, the  war  time  Prime  Minister  of 
England  referred  to  "shattered  states 
and  bludgeoned  races."  Lithuania  is 
among  these  shattered  states. 

Lithuania  once  was  an  independent 
nation  apart  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Lithuanians  are  a  people  unto  themselves 
who  deserve  to  be  recognized  as  such, 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  by  the  entire 
world. 

The  United  has  never  formally  recog- 
nized the  incorporation  of  Lithuania  into 
tlie  Soviet  Union  nor  have  we  acquiesced 
in  the  subjugation  of  these  people.  It  is 
hoped  that  we  will  maintain  that  posi- 
tion. 

However,  beyond  nonrecognition,  be- 
yond refusing  to  condone  what  the  So- 
viet Union  has  done,  let  us  join  in  an  ef- 
fort to  help  restore  Lithuanian  independ- 
dence. 

Accordingly  I  join  in  urging  the  U.S. 
delegates  to  the  European  Security  Con- 
ference to  raise  the  question  of  Lithu- 
anian independence  when  they  meet 
again. 


June  15,  1973 


LITHUANIA'S  RIGHT  TO  FREEDOM 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  grave 
moment  in  our  American  democracy,  we 
face  perhaps  the  greatest  crisis  of  na- 
tional disunity  that  we  have  experienced 
since  the  cessation  of  the  War  Between 
the  States,  over  100  years  ago.  We  find 
our  friends  and  neighbors  sharply  criti- 
cizing our  Government — its  leaders  and 
its  policies.  And  most  serious  of  all,  our 
thoughts  are  filled  with  criticisms  and 
complaints  over  the  small  irritants  In 
our  daily  lives — lack  of  gasoline,  high 
costs  of  food  supplies,  discrepancies  in 
wages,  and  cutbacks  in  Government 
benefits. 

In  this  national  humor,  I  believe  It 
would  be  fitting  for  all  of  us  to  think 
upon  the  peoples  of  Lithuania  and  the 
courage  which  they  have  displayed 
through  the  years;  deprived,  not  only  of 
simple  comforts,  but  of  their  entire  free 
nation.  The  patriotism  and  national 
unity  which  these  people  have  displayed 
both  under  Communist  rule  and  in  exile 
should  be  an  example  to  us  all. 

I  wonder  how  we  would  remember  our 
life  in  America  if  we  were  to  be  sud- 
denly thrown  into  the  hands  of  a  hostile 
aggressor.  The  Lithuanian  people  have 
kept  their  culture  alive  not  only  under 
the  threat  of  fierce  attack  on  their  native 
soil,  but  through  several  generations  in 
this  country  where  they  have  been  wel- 
comed into  our  commimities. 


The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  annexation  of  Lithuania  into 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  we  therefore 
champion  such  a  display  of  patriotism, 
not  as  a  lack  of  gratitude  for  our  help, 
but  as  an  attitude  which  we  as  Ameri- 
cans have  always  'held  in  esteem.  The 
Lithuanian  people  living  throughout  our 
country  are  not  immigrants,  they  are 
exiles,  and  it  is  only  fitting  that  we  join 
them  in  honoring  their  anniversaiies ; 
even  the  ones  of  sorrow  such  as  we  com- 
memorate today. 

In  an  effort  to  give  meaning  to  this 
magnificent  struggle  and  our  observance 
of  it,  we  urge  the  delegates  to  the  Euro- 
pean Security  Conference  to  speak  out 
on  our  policy  of  nonrecognition  and  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  Congress  by 
speaking  out  directly  with  regard  to  the 
rights  of  the  Lithuanian  people.  While 
we  continue  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  our 
own  right  to  dissent,  it  is  only  suitable 
that  we  lend  our  aid  to  those  who  have 
a  cause  so  just. 


PRICE  CONTROLS 


HON.  FRANK  M.  CLARK 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judg- 
ment the  reimposition  of  price  controls 
for  a  period  of  60  days  is  little  better 
than  a  stopgap  measure.  Price  controls 
should  never  have  been  removed  in  the 
first  place  and  while  I  have  supported 
the  President  on  a  number  of  issues,  this 
time  I  think  he  is  engaging  in  too  little 
and  too  late. 

The  time  has  come  to  develop  a  set  of 
economic  controls  that  will  protect  the 
middle-income  wage  earner  and  tax- 
payer. Economic  controls  imposed  up  to 
now  have  protected  welfare  recipients 
through  food  stamps  and  built-in  cost- 
of-living  escalator  clauses  and  have  left 
the  high-income  people  continued  pro- 
tection through  tax  writeoffs  and  other 
tax  shelters.  This  has  meant  the  middle- 
income  wage  earner  has  borne  the  burden 
of  inflation  along  vnth  the  elderly  and 
retired  people  on  fixed  incomes. 

Within  the  past  week  I  toured  several 
supermarkets  in  the  Washington  area 
and  was  thoroughly  appalled  at  what  the 
basic  necessities  of  life  now  cost,  par- 
ticularly food.  While  the  price  freeze  will 
temporarily  halt  rising  food  costs,  it  will 
do  so  at  an  already  too  high  level. 

The  administration  now  has  60  days  to 
produce  a  workable  economic  control 
program.  If  what  they  develop  is  not 
designed  to  offer  additional  protection 
for  middle-income  people  and  those  on 
fixed  incomes  specifically,  I  am  prepared 
to  offer  substitute  legislation  or  amend- 
ments to  accomplish  this  goal. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  people  who  have  devoted 
60  or  70  years  of  their  life  to  make  the 
United  States  the  great  economic  ma- 
chine that  it  is  have  been  repaid  with 
shrinking  pension  checks,  rising  prices 
and  rents  and  evaporating  savings. 


June  15,  1973 

I  specifically  intend  to  urge  the  devel- 
opment of  an  effective  rent  control  and  a 
most  thorough  examination  of  the  causes 
for  soaring  food  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  strong  believer  In 
the  free  enterprise-supply  and  demand 
system,  but  it  Is  time  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  against  the  gouging  of  the  mid- 
dle-income people  in  my  district  and  the 
Nation. 

FIVE  IN  ORANGE  HOLD  AGRICUL- 
TURE SERVICE  AWARDS 


HON.  BILL  GUNTER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  good  fortime  of  the  people  of 
Orange  County,  Fla.,  many  of  whom  are 
In  my  congressional  district.  We  have  five 
men  who  have  received  awards  for  their 
outstanding  contributions  to  agricultiu"e. 
I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record  the 
following  article  from  the  Orlando  Senti- 
nel of  Monday,  June  4,  1973,  which  ex- 
plains the  contribution  these  men  have 
made: 

Five  In  Orange  Hold  Agricultitre  Service 
Awards 

Out  of  all  the  counties  In  the  United 
States,  Orange  has  the  distinction  of  having 
five  members  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Superior  Service  Award — 
probably  a  record  for  one  county. 

Henry  F.  Swanson,  County  Extension  Di- 
rector for  the  Florida  Cooperative  Extension 
Service,  said  only  700  or  so  of  the  medals  are 
given  out  each  year  nationwide.  The  award 
is  the  second  highest  the  USDA  gives. 

The  five  award  winners,  four  of  whom  are 
still  active  in  the  USDA,  include: 
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Dr.  Paul  Harding,  developer  of  a  mattirity 
standard  for  cltnis  fruit. 

Dr.  Bill  Cooper,  who  developed  a  chemical 
for  loosening  fruit  so  It  can  be  mechanically 
harvested. 

Fred  Merrill  for  his  application  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  standards  to  urban  situa- 
tions. 

Henry  Swanson  for  overall  leadership  In  the 
extension  program  for  25  years. 

Robert  A.  McGregor,  who  developed  a  moni- 
toring system  for  California  agricultural 
production. 

Swanson  won  his  award  in  1970  for  over- 
all leadership  in  extension  programs  after 
25  years  of  service  to  the  USDA.  He  is  now 
working  on  the  problem  of  urbanization  as  It 
affects  agriculture.  As  Orange  County  grows, 
he  is  trying  to  assess  the  Impact  on  agri- 
culture, the  water  supply,  pollution,  and 
taxes. 

Swanson  now  works  In  cooperative  exten- 
sion work  in  agriculture,  home  economics, 
and  with  youth  groups  and  was  winner  of 
the  County  Agricultural  Agents  Award  in 
1960. 

Cooper  received  the  award  tn  1969  for  bis 
work  with  a  chemical  that  loosens  citrus 
fruit  so  it  can  be  harvested  mechanically. 

Cooper,  working  with  DiUlam  Henery  and 
Dr.  Gordon  Rasmussen,  developed  the  chemi- 
cal Cyclohexlmide  which  Is  now  in  semi-com- 
mercial use  In  Florida.  Cooper  said  the  USDA 
now  holds  a  public  service  patent  for  the 
method,  which  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be 
used  In  commercial  production. 

Cooper  holds  a  doctorate  In  plant  physio- 
logy, and  has  worked  In  Orange  County  13 
years.  Before  that,  he  spent  28  years  In  Cali- 
fornia. All  of  his  work  has  been  in  the  citrus 
industry,  he  said. 

The  chemical  is  mixed  10  parts  per  million 
of  water,  and  is  effective  on  early  and  middle 
season  citrus.  It  Is  not  effective  on  late  sea- 
son citrus  such  as  Valencias,  which  are  har- 
vested in  April  and  May. 

McGregor  said  he  received  the  award  in 
1966  for  developing  a  monitoring  system  for 
production  after  California  revised  its  labor 
laws.  Labor  problems  were  resulting  In  less 
output,  and  the  problem  was  solved  after 
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farmers  and  growers  turned  to  mechanized 
harvesting. 

McGregor  now  works  for  the  Florida  Crop 
and  Livestock  Reporting  Service  which  fore- 
casts amount  other  things  the  citrus  produc- 
tion In  Florida. 

Dr.  Paul  Harding  was  honored  for  develop- 
ing a  maturity  standard  for  citrus  fruit. 
Harding,  who  is  retired,  developed  a  standard 
based  on  the  sugar  and  acid  ratio  In  citrus 
fruit  to  determine  the  fruit's  maturity.  The 
system  Is  now  used  through  out  the  state. 

The  fifth  member  of  the  elite  group,  Fred 
Merrill,  is  a  district  soil  conservationist  with 
the  Orange  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
trict. 

Merrill  received  the  award  In  Ohio  In  1969 
for  his  application  of  soil  and  water  con- 
servation techniques  to  tirban  situations 
stopping  erosion  in  subdivisions  instead  of 
farm  land. 

Cooper  said  he  believes  there  Is  only  one 
other  research  worker  In  Florida  who  has  re- 
ceived the  award,  and  Swanson  said  only 
four  Florida  USDA  agents  have  been  recipi- 
ents. 


QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  month  of  April  of 
this  year,  I  solicited  the  opinions  of  my 
constituency  In  the  form  of  a  question- 
naire. The  results  of  the  responses  to 
that  questionnaire  have  today  been  sent 
to  all  my  constituents  in  a  special  re- 
port. I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
league this  special  report  and  do  there- 
fore request  that  the  text  of  this  message 
to  my  district  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 


Yes 


No 


No  answer 


Number      Percent     Number      Percent     Number      Percent 


(A)  Amnesty ;  Should  those  men  who  fled  the  country  or  took  other  illegal  action  to  avoid  their  military  service  during  the  Vietnam 

conflict  be  given  amnesty 

(B)  Busing:  Do  you  favor  a  constitutional  amendment  which  would  prohibit  the  busing  of  school  children  to  achieve  a  racial  balance. 

(C)  Crime:  Do  you  favor  mandatory  prison  term  without  probation  for  conviction  of  a  crime  committed  with  a  gun  or  other  lethal 


weapon. 


(D)  Drug  pushers:  Would  you  favor  a  Federal  law  imposing  5  year  mandatory  sentences  without  parole  for  first  offense  drug 

pushers  and  life  sentences  for  second  convictions 

(E)  Energy  crisis:  Do  you  think  the  "energy  crisis' '  is  serious  enough  that  the  Federal  Government  should  help  In  finding  new  energy 
sources. 


(F)  Federal  Government:  Do  you  support  the  President's  efforts  to  reduce  and  decentralize  the  federal  government 

(G)  Gun  control:  Do  you  favor  stricter  gun  controls  at  the  federal  level 

(H)  Highway  taxes:  Would  you  favor  the  states  and  cities  spending  some  of  the  moneys  earmarked  for  highway  construction  in  the 

Highway  Trust  Fund  (gasoline  taxes)  on  urban  mass  transit  (bus,  train,  subway) 

(I)   Impoundment:  The  President  said  he  will  withhold  spending  of  funds  Congress  has  authoriied  If  they  would  result  in  tax 

Increases.  Do  you  favor  forcing  the  President  to  spend  the  money  as  Congress  directs 

(J)  News  sources:  Is  it  your  opinion  that  under  all  circumstances  news  reporters  should  be  permitted  to  keep  their  sources  of 

information  confidential 
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Please  list  the  national  problems  which  most  concern  you: 

(1)  Inflation/economy 9,456 

(2)  Crime 8,475 

(3)  Drugs/drug  abuse 4.436 

(4)  Taxes 1,633 

(5)  Busing 1,498 

This  special  report  presents  the  results  of 
the  opinion  questionnaire  which  I  sent  In 
April  to  all  constituents  in  the  9th  District. 
20,644  questionnaires  were  returned.  This 
exceptionally  high  rate  of  return  for  this 
Congressional  District  is  second  only  to  the 
21,479  responses  received  by  former  Congress- 
man Charles  R.  Jonas  In  1970. 

A  questionnaire  Is  one  particularly  valid 
way  for  a  Member  of  Congress  to  gauge  the 
opinions  of  constituents  for  it  affords  every- 
one a  chance  to  register  his  or  her  attitude 


without  having  to  be  represented  by  a  small 
random  sample. 

The  Amnesty  question  was  strongly  worded 
to  single  out  Illegal  draft  evasion.  While  this 
might  have  been  expected  to  stimulate  re- 
sponse on  both  sides,  the  actual  result  was 
heavily  against  amnesty,  more  so  than  In  sev- 
eral national  stu-veys.  Pollsters  Harris  and 
Gallup  have  found  that  nationally  67  "^^  op- 
pose amnesty,  with  the  figure  being  higher, 
72%  in  the  South.  The  busing  question  was 
intentionally  alined  at  sounding  out  support 
for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
I  have  introduced.  In  response  to  the  above- 
mentioned  1970  questionnaire,  90  ^i  of  our 
District  had  already  opposed  "compulsory 
busing  if  that  is  required  In  order  to  achieve 


approximate  racial  balance  In  the  public 
schools". 

The  very  high  percentages  favoring  man- 
datory, harsh  prison  sentences  for  drug  push- 
ers and  crimes  committed  with  lethal  weap- 
ons Indicate  a  deep  public  concern  in  these 
areas.  Some  respondents  differentiated  be- 
tween organized  hard  drug  pushers  and  those 
who  are  sustaining  their  habit.  The  intensity 
of  feeling  regarding  gun  crimes  may  be  a 
factor  contributing  to  the  53%  majority  fa- 
voring generally  stricter  gun  controls. 

Support  -or  federal  research  on  new  energy 
sources  is  a  very  timely  finding,  particularly 
considering  that  most  responses  were  re- 
ceived prior  to  the  summer  impact  of  the 
gasoline  shortage.  This  is  the  legislative  area 
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where  I  am  devoting  most  of  my  time.  The 
somewhat  related  question  of  permitting 
highway  taxes  to  be  spent  for  mass  transit 
produced  almost  as  high  a  percentage  of 
those  to  favor,  more  than  two  to  one.  This 
Item  also  Incorporated  an  element  of  de- 
centralization of  government,  which  received 
a  better  than  five  to  one  endorsement  In 
question  (P),  on  reduction  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  need  to  economize  In  federal  spend- 
ing was  Indicated  In  another  question  (I), 
contrasting  the  Impoundment  Issue  of  Con- 
gressional prerogatives  versus  the  threat  of 
a  tax  Increase.  Less  than  one  out  of  three 
would  compel  spending,  given  that  choice. 
Partially  this  reflects  a  concern  for  the  econ- 
omy and  inflation  which  ranked  highest  In 
the  "open-ended"  question.  The  closest  score 
of  the  questionnaire  came  on  the  question  of 
permitting  reporters  to  keep  their  news 
sources  confidential  under  all  circumstances. 

On  the  open-ended  final  question  asking 
for  three  greatest  national  concerns,  our 
things  stand  out:  (1)  In  the  aftermath  of 
the  Vietnam  settlement,  foreign  policy  ques- 
tions were  no  longer  dominant;  they  had 
nearly  disappeared:  (2)  Primary  concern  by 
far  was  focxised  on  "pocketbook"  issues,  and 
on  crime  and  drug  abuse;  (3)  Concern  over 
housing  registered  a  high  level  of  emotion; 
(4)  The  'Energy  Crisis"  was  Just  beginning 
to  be  perceived,  with  745  responses  (3.67<j). 
Environmental  concerns  were  noted  In  986 
responses  (4.8%). 


VOLUNTEER  ARMY  VERSUS  THE 
DRAFT 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  months  ago  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  visit  at  some  length,  the  U.S.S.R.  One 
of  the  many  observations  I  made  was  the 
fact  that  there  were  a  great  many  men 
in  uniform,  all  of  whom  impressed  me  as 
being  topnotch  individuals.  There  ap- 
peared to  be  a  great  esprit  de  corps  and 
a  pride  in  imiform.  When  you  compare 
this  to  what  we  are  experiencing  to  some 
extent  in  this  country  today  it  gives  cause 
for  alarm. 

The  other  day  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  State  director  of  Selective  Service  in 
the  State  of  Texas  which  further  in- 
creases my  concern  for  what  is  happen- 
ing in  our  country  so  far  as  our  military 
is  concerned.  The  experience  in  Texas 
is  probably  not  unique  and  I  would  urge 
that  every  Member  give  some  considera- 
tion to  the  contents  of  this  letter  and 
query  his  own  State  director  for  the 
facts: 

Mat  31.  1973. 
Hon.  Olii*  E.  Teague, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Teaclt::  Draft  calls  were  sus- 
pended at  the  end  of  last  January  and  the 
authority  to  induct  will  expire  completely 
on  June  30th.  At  the  present  time  I  am 
being  required  to  carry  out  a  major  reduc- 
llon-in-force  and  dismantling  of  the  vital 
elements  of  the  draft  machinery  In  Texas. 
(Reference  my  letter  dated  March  14,  1973.) 
This  Is  being  carried  out  before  the  success 
of  the  all-volunteer  army  Is  assured. 

There  have  been  all  kinds  of  optimistic 
comments  and  forecasts  made  from  the  Pen- 
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tagon  during  the  past  year  regarding  the  suc- 
cess of  achieving  an  all-volunteer  army.  Evi- 
dence that  this  staggeringly  expensive  ven- 
ture Is  failing  Is  rapidly  piling  up. 

The  failure  of  the  recruiters  to  meet  their 
monthly  quota  of  non-prior  service  volun- 
teers has  become  more  dramatic  each  suc- 
cessive month  since  last  January.  For  the 
month  of  AprU  the  army  made  only  40%  of 
the  minimum  quota  set  for  Its  recruiters. 
As  of  the  21st  of  May,  they  had  succeeded 
In  enlisting  only  1900  whUe  their  goal  for 
that  date  during  the  month  of  May  was  4200. 

The  advocates  of  the  all-volunteer  army 
have  claimed  a  much  better  quality  soldier 
would  be  attracted  by  the  new  methods.  I 
have  suspected  for  a  long  time  that  the  op- 
posite would  be  true,  and  evidence  of  this  is 
now  emerging  here  in  Texas  which  confirms 
my  suspicions  to  a  disturbing  degree.  For 
months  my  local  board  personnel  have  re- 
ported to  me  that  many  men,  already  found 
unfit  for  serivce  during  a  pre-inductlon  phy- 
sical examination,  were  being  enlisted  as 
volunteers.  It  should  be  polr»ted  out  that 
these  men  were  disqualified  at  the  same 
examining  stations  used  for  volunteers  and 
under  the  same  uniform  standards  estab- 
lished for  all  by  the  armed  forces  for  accept- 
abUlty  for  service.  I  recently  had  a  survey 
made  of  all  the  boards  in  Texas  to  determine 
bow  many  there  were  of  such  cases  and  di- 
rected that  the  files  of  such  men  be  sent 
to  my  headquarters  for  examination.  To  date 
we  have  uncovered  868  cases  of  men  enlisted 
since  last  October  who  had  been  previously 
disqualified  for  physical,  mental  or  moral 
reasons  (4-F).  There  are  signs  this  Is  hap- 
pening all  over  the  country. 

The  Department  of  Defense  annoimces  that 
standards  will  have  to  be  reduced  to  achieve 
an  all-volunteer  force,  wbUe  at  the  same  time 
announces  the  Intentions  to  hire  civilians  to 
handle  some  of  the  sophisticated  Jobs 
manned  in  the  past  by  the  Military.  On  the 
other  hand,  civilians  are  also  hired  to  per- 
form such  time-honored'  Military  tasks  as 
KP  because  these  Jobs  are  too  menial  for 
the  volunteer  soldiers.  What  a  paradox.  Just 
what  kind  of  people  are  we  becoming  when 
WB  are  wUling  to  attempt  to  buy  the  services 
of  the  unfit  and  disadvantaged  of  this  nation 
to  man  its  defenses?  I  say  it  Is  not  only 
morally  wrong  but  it  is  downright  dangerous. 

The  draft  has  never  been  popular — and  it 
never  will  be.  It  is,  however,  the  most  prac- 
tical and  equitable  way  to  raise  manpower 
when  large  Military  forces  are  maintained  In 
a  nation  of  people  not  oriented  to  seek  Mili- 
tary service.  Contrary  to  what  the  opponents 
of  the  draft  say,  it  is  one  of  the  best  exam- 
ples of  democracy  In  action  meeting  a  most 
difficult  responsibility  by  assuring  that  our 
Military  forces  are  representative  of  our  so- 
ciety as  a  whole. 

The  draft  does  not  prevent  a  single  vol- 
unteer from  enlisting.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  draft  calls  have  been  levied  to  flJl  the 
difference  between  the  needs  of  the  armed 
forces  and  the  success  of  recuriter*  to  find 
volunteers.  During  this  entire  period  there 
was  always  a  remarkable  correlation  between 
the  size  of  draft  calls  and  the  success  of 
recruiters. 

The  proposed  Selective  Service  budget  for 
FY  74  is  fifty-five  million  dollars — a  cut  of 
twenty-three  million.  This  is  less  than  2%  of 
the  costs  associated  with  efforts  to  achieve 
an  all-volunteer  force.  Congress  should  pause 
before  it  permits  the  emasculation  of  the 
agency  which  has  proved  to  be  so  successful 
in  helping  meet  the  manpower  requirements 
of  both  the  active  and  reserve  components 
r>t  the  armed  forces. 

This  is  an  earnest  plea  to  use  yoiw  con- 
siderable Influence  in  behalf  of  extending 
the  induction  authority,  unpopular  though 
it  may  be.  It  will  not  cost  anything  to  keep 
it  on  t!'.!?  books,  nor  will  one  man  have  to  be 
ind'ictrd   if   tie   all-volunteer  effort  should 
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unexpectedly  bear  fruit.  There  will  be  time- 
consuming  difficulties  In  reestablishing  the 
draft  once  it  has  lapsed — plus  the  difficulty 
of  maintaining  the  viability  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice without  induction  authority. 
Sincerely, 

MiLvm  N.   GtANTZ, 
Colonel,  AGC,  State  Director. 


DEATH  OF  TED  COTT 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sad 
duty  today  to  speak  to  the  House  briefly 
about  a  great  gentleman,  great  profes- 
sional, and  a  wonderful  friend,  Ted  Cott, 
who  passed  away  suddenly  on  Wednes- 
day evening  in  New  York.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  know  Ted  for  many  years,  and  I 
can  only  say  that  he  was  as  creative  an 
individual  as  one  could  ever  hope  to 
know.  He  served  as  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Television  Arts  and 
Sciences,  but  that  was  only  (me  of  the 
many  ways  he  contributed  to  our  na- 
tional life. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  will  be  famil- 
iar with  Ted  directly,  but  others  would 
know  him  through  his  activities.  As  an  / 
originator  of  the  David  Susskind  show, 
with  its  unique  television  format,  he 
gained  tremendous  respect  throughout 
the  commimications  field.  He  was  an  in- 
novator and  an  explorer  in  all  areas  of 
television  and  radio  communications. 
Many  of  the  Members  of  this  House  ap- 
peared on  "Ask  Congress,"  a  television 
program  for  which  Ted  Cott  and  I 
helped  to  create.  This  TV  show,  which 
we  tape  here  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, brought  the  views  and  ideas  of 
many  Members  of  Congress  to  viewers  in 
22  cities. 

I  was  privileged  to  know  Ted  Cott  well, 
and  I  know  that  the  communications 
industry  has  lost  one  of  its  brighter 
lights.  His  was  a  directness  and  honesty 
that  enriched  the  lives  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple who  never  knew  him. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  obituary  that  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times: 
Ted   Cott   Is   Dead — TV   Producer,   65 — Ex- 
NBC  GENERAt  Manager  Was  a  Radio  In- 
novator 

Ted  Cott,  who  was  responsible  for  many 
hinovations  in  radio  and  television  In  his 
years  as  a  broadcaster  and  producer,  died 
Tuesday  at  St.  Clare's  Hospital,  apparently 
of  a  heart  attack.  He  was  55  years  old  and 
lived  at  70  East  77th  Street. 

At  his  death,  Mr.  Cott  was  a  media  con- 
sultant to  several  companies  and  was  active 
as  a  television  producer. 

In  1950,  he  was  named  general  manager 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company's 
local  radio  and  television  stations  here. 

Two  years  later  he  became  vice  president 
of  National  Telefilm  Associates,  which  op- 
erates WNTA-TV  in  New  Jersey.  One  of  his 
accomplishments  there.  In  1960,  was  the 
production  of  Eugene  O'NeiU's  "The  Iceman 
Cometh." 

There  had  been  some  fear  that  viewers 
would  protest  O'Neill's  salty  language  In  his 
portrayal   of  down-and-outers   In  a  water- 
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front  bar,  but  of  93  calls  by  viewers,  only 
three  were  complaints. 

Mr.  Cott  began  as  a  radio  announcer  at 
the  age  of  16  In  1934,  and  his  first  Job  of 
consequence  was  at  WNYC,  the  city's  station. 
He  had  the  title  of  dramatic  director. 

JOINED     WNEW    IN     1943 

The  city's  salary  scale  for  radio  announcers 
was  $1,800  a  year,  and  Mr.  Cott  left  for 
WNEW  In  1943,  after  nine  years  with  the  city, 
when  the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion pronounced  him  unqualified  for  the  job. 

The  city  had  spent  $10,000  and  two  years 
on  Its  examination  of  qualifications.  It  also 
discharged  the  announcer  Tony  Marvin.  Mr. 
Cott's  new  Job  meant  an  increase  of  $140  a 
week.  Mr.  Marvin  went  on  to  the  "Major 
Bowes  Amateur  Hour"  at  $18,000  a  year,  10 
times  his  WNYC  pay. 

One  of  his  Innovations,  as  program  director 
of  WNEW,  was  a  discussion  of  radio  entitled 
"Report  to  the  Listeners."  Mr.  Cott  who  had 
been  a  radio  critic  for  The  New  Republic, 
not  only  "reported  to  the  listeners"  on  how 
a  station  prepares  programs  and  how  it 
selects  its  material  but  also  gave  tlie  listeners 
a  voice,  by  having  their  letters  read  on  the 
air. 

Another  innovation,  in  1950 — he  was  then 
manager  of  WNEW — was  the  presentation  of 
Leopold  Stokowski  as  host  of  a  four-week 
series  on  the  music  of  Bach. 

The  formula  was  essentially  similar  to  to- 
day's, except  that  William  B.  Williams  has 
replaced  Mr.  Stokowski  as  the  disk  Jockey, 
and  the  musical  fare  is  lighter. 

Mr.  Cott  also  put  on  a  series  with  Carl 
Sandburg,  the  poet  and  biographer  of  Lin- 
coln. The  program  featured  folk  music,  with 
Mr.  Sandburg  playing  a  guitar,  singing  and 
commenting  in  his  own  way  on  the  Ameri- 
csm  musical  heritage. 

OPPORTUNrrY    FOR    SrSSKIND 

Mr.  Cott  also  gave  David  Susskind,  his 
cousin  and  a  producer  in  his  own  right,  a 
chance  to  expound  on  the  air  instead  of  at  a 
women's  club. 

Here  again  there  was  an  innovation:  The 
program  did  not  have  a  fixed  termination 
point.  The  programs  kept  on  going  so  long 
as  they  stayed  Interesting. 

Mr.  Cott  had  served  as  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  WABD,  Channel  5,  the 
DuMont  station  here. 

He  had  been  president  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Television  Arts  and  Sciences. 

His  books  included  "The  Victor  Book  of 
Musical  Fun";  "Isn't  It  a  Crime?",  a  quiz 
book,  written  with  David  and  William  Man- 
ners: "A  Treasury  of  the  Spoken  Word,' 
an  anthology  that  came  out  of  a  series  of 
WNEW  programs  on  poetry,  and  "How  to 
Audition  for  Radio,"  a  handbook  for  actors. 

Mr.  Cott  leaves  his  wife,  the  former 
Suzanne  Oakland;  five  sons,  Jonathan,  Jere- 
my, James,  Thomas  and  Patrick,  and  a  half- 
sister,  Prances. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  today  at 
1  P.M.  at  Frank  E.  Campbell's,  Madison  Ave- 
nue at  81st  Street. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  LITHUANIANS 


HON.  THOMAS  E.  MORGAN 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Ml'.  Speaker,  the  Unit- 
ed States-Soviet  summit  meeting  this 
month  will  not  dim  the  significance  of 
June  15  as  a  sad  anniversary  for  all  who 
value  freedom  and  dignity  for  people 
everywhere.  I  refer  of  course  to  the  date, 
33  years  ago,  when  Soviet  forces  invaded 
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peace-loving  Lithuania.  Lithuania  lies  in 
Moscow's  grip  to  this  day. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  coui'ageous  Lithu- 
anian people  who  have  opposed  the  op- 
pressive Communist  system  ever  since 
their  forcible  annexation  into  the  Soviet 
Union.  History  tells  of  the  long  struggle 
of  patriots  against  Kremlin  subjugation. 
The  spirit  of  Lithuanian  independence 
and  nationhood  lives  on. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  forceful  incorporation  of  Lith- 
uania and  the  other  Baltic  States  into 
the  Soviet  Union.  Our  steadfastness  in 
this  policy  amidst  improvement  in  other 
American  relationships  with  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  a  measure  of  our  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  freedom. 


SPEEDY    TRIALS 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  land- 
mark decision,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
has  handed  down  a  ruling  what  criminal 
defendants  who  are  denied  speedy  trials 
must  have  the  charge  against  them  dis- 
missed. 

During  the  93d  Congress,  several  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate  to  provide  for  speedier  trials. 
My  own  bill,  which  was  introduced  on 
January  3  of  this  year  with  12  cospon- 
sors,  would  provide  both  State  and  Fed- 
eral judicial  systems  with  the  means 
necessary  to  assure  prompt  disposition  of 
criminal  cases. 

The  need  for  adoption  of  this  legis- 
lation is  now  greater  than  ever,  in  order 
to  guarantee  that  pretrial  delays  do  not 
result  in  countless  dismissals  against 
criminal  defendants  whose  guilt  or  in- 
nocence has  not  been  detennined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  on  this 
matter,  which  arose  in  the  case  of  Strunk 
against  United  States,  involved  the  con- 
viction of  one  Mr.  Strunk  for  a  Federal 
offense.  Strunk  was  sentenced  by  the  U.S. 
district  com't  for  a  term  of  5  years,  al- 
though prior  to  the  trial  the  court  had 
denied  his  motion  to  dismiss  the  charge 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  denied 
a  speedy  trial. 

The  court  of  appeals  reversed  this 
decision,  holding  that  Strunk  had  been 
denied  a  speedy  trial,  but  that  the  "ex- 
treme" remedy  of  dismissal  of  the 
charges  was  not  warranted. 

The  case  was  then  sent  back  to  the 
district  court,  with  instructions  to  reduce 
Strunk's  sentence  by  10  months  to  com- 
pensate for  the  unnecessaiy  delay  that 
had  occuiTed  between  the  time  of  tlie 
indictment  and  Strunk's  arraignment. 

The  Supreme  Court  then  heard  the 
case,  with  a  view  toward  ruling  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  remedy  provided 
by  the  court  of  appeals  was  the  appro- 
priate one :  that  of  reduction  in  sentence 
for  the  time  of  the  pretrial  delay. 

Writing  the  opinion  for  a  unanimous 
Court,  Chief  Justice  Burger  stated  that 
dismissal  of  the  charge  must  remain  "the 
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only  possible  remedy"  for  denial  of  the 
constitutional  right  to  a  speedy  trial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
give  its  prompt  attention  to  passage  of 
the  speedy  trial  legislation  which  I  intro- 
duced earlier  this  year.  H.R.  4807. 


BOB  PHINNEY  ENDS  DISTINGUISHED 
CAREER  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15.  1973 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  an- 
nals of  public  service,  few  names  ever 
will  be  more  synonymous  with  dedica- 
tion, honesty  and  liard- working  integrity 
tlian  Robert  L.  Phinney. 

Bob  Phinney  retires  this  month  after 
seiving  21  years  as  district  director  of  the 
Austin.  Tex.,  Internal  Revenue  Service 
district. 

In  over  two  decades  liis  name  elicited 
only  the  highest  praise  and  respect  from 
all  who  knew  and  worked  with  him.  Sel- 
dom has  a  man  been  more  honest,  more 
fair,  day  after  day. 

Tlie  area  of  Austin,  the  State  of  Texas, 
and  this  Nation  become  the  losers  when 
he  steps  down  this  month. 

His  reputation  was  not  built  in  a  day 
nor  solely  during  his  stay  at  the  IRS.  Per- 
mit me,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  make  a  per- 
sonal observation. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  become  asso- 
ciated with  Bob  Phinney  just  after  World 
War  II,  when  we  both  volunteered  our 
time  to  help  then  Congressman  Lyndon 
Johnson  in  a  campaign  for  reelection. 
Bob  Phinney  was  selected  to  head  the  en- 
tire Travis  County  organization,  and  this 
was  a  wise  choice.  People  believe  in  the 
integrity  and  honor  of  Bob  Phinney  then 
as  now. 

Later  I  was  associated  with  Bob  in 
private  enterprise  when  a  group  of  ten 
veterans  gathered  to  form  radio  station 
KVET  in  Austin.  The  station  became 
known  as  "Kay-Vet,"  and  I  believe  it  was 
one  of  the  first  stations  in  America  to 
coin  a  phonetic  name.  Bob  Pliimiey 
served  as  business  manager,  and  he  got  a 
new  and  risky  enterprise  set  off  in  a 
healthy  direction. 

Both  Bob  and  I  later  sold  our  inter- 
ests in  the  station,  and  I  imagine  we  both 
regret  that  action,  as  the  station  re- 
mains a  most  successful  enterprise  today. 

Bob  Phinney  then  served  as  postmas- 
ter in  Austin  for  over  4  years,  and  he 
carried  to  that  organization  the  same 
high  standards  of  service  and  perform- 
ance which  have  characterized  his  whole 
life. 

I  have  visited  many  times  in  the  Phin- 
ney home  with  Bob.  his  lovely  wife  Helen, 
and  ".  is  gracious  and  talented  daughter, 
Mrs.  Susan  Conrad. 

Bob  had  married  the  former  Helen 
Avery,  whose  father.  Col.  C.  N.  Avery, 
was  easily  one  of  the  most  loved  men  in 
all  of  central  Texas.  Wonderful,  warm, 
and  colorful  stories  still  float  about  con- 
cerning Colonel  Avery,  his  son  Buck,  and 
his  wonderful  son-in-law  Bob. 
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Bob's  distinguished  career  began  be- 
fore I  knew  him.  Bob  and  his  brother, 
Gen.  Carl  Pliinney,  were  both  cited 
lor  leadership  and  valor  in  the  European 
theater  of  World  War  n.  They  were 
members  of  the  famed  and  honored  36th 
Division  which  saw  action  in  Italy. 

In  both  his  personal  and  professional 
life.  Bob  Phinney  has  always  displayed 
the  very  highest  sense  of  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity. In  dealing  with  the  public,  he  al- 
ways made  his  decisions  in  an  equal  and 
nonpartisan  manner. 

Truly,  Bob  Phinney  has  exemplified 
the  very  finest  of  public  service.  Texas 
and  America  can  point  with  pride  to 
his  unselfish  life  of  dedication. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Austin  Ameri- 
can-Statesman details  Bob's  life  history, 
and  I  would  lilce  to  include  it  in  the 
RccoRo  at  this  point: 

From  WPA  to  Top  Addhess  in  IRS:  Billions 

Have  Plowed  Thkough  His  Pincers — Tax 

Chief  Phinnet  To  Retibe 

(By  Nat  Henderson) 

It's  a  long  way  from  the  WPA  to  a  top  ad- 
dress In  the  IRS. 

But  some  of  the  same  people  from  whom 
Bob  Phinney  collected  almost  (52  billion  In 
taxes  during  the  last  two  decades  were  draw- 
ing "Relief"  from  him  a  seemingly  short  40 
years  ago. 

R.  L.  Phinney.  director  of  the  huge  district 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  the  south- 
ern half  of  Texas,  will  retire  at  the  end  of 
this  month  after  working  over  38  years  for  the 
federal  government. 

In  addition  to  the  $51,849,159,000  Phinney 
coUected  from  taxpayers  since  becoming  dis- 
trict director  of  IRS  in  1952.  most  of  his  fed- 
eral service  has  Involved  the  handling  of 
large  sums  of  money. 

The  late  President  Harry  Truman  ap- 
pointed him  postmaster  in  Austin  on  Nov.  25. 
1947.  He  supervised  the  work  of  more  than 
500  employees  who  handled  about  (2.2  mil- 
lion annually  In  postal  receipts.  At  the  same 
time,  Phinney  also  was  central  accounting 
postmaster.  Almost  $133  million  was  remitted 
to  Phinney  In  that  post  in  1951  alone. 

Lt.  Col.  Phinney  was  finance  officer  for  the 
36th  Division  of  the  Texas  National  Ouard 
In  Texas,  Africa  and  Italy  during  World  War 
II.  He  supervised  a  $32  million  payroll  for  the 
T-Patchers  to  spend  and  send  back  home. 

Even  back  In  the  Depression  when  "Phin- 
ney was  skinny"  along  with  a  lot  of  other 
people,  quite  a  few  greenbacks  flowed  across 
his  desk.  In  spite  of  all  those  millions  he 
oversaw  In  the  latter  part  of  his  career.  Phin- 
ney really  was  "on  relief"  and  was  "buying 
everything  from  needles  and  pins  to  mules." 

He  became  a-ssistant  purchasing  agent  for 
the  Texas  Relief  Commission  in  Austin  In 
January  of  1933,  when  "soup  kitchens"  were 
commonplace  and  a  favorite  song  was 
"Eleven-cent  cotton.  40-cent  meat.  How  In 
the  hell  can  a  poor  man  eat.  Back's  all 
broken;  fingers  all  sore:  cotton's  going  down 
to  never  rise  no  more." 

As  It  went  on  down,  along  came  the  NRA, 
CCC,  Triple  A,  NYA  and  the  big  one  of  the 
Depression  alphabet  known  as  the  WPA. 
Phinney  became  director  of  employment  at 
the  Work  Projects  Administration  district 
headquarters  In  Austin  when  that  agency  ab- 
sorbed the  Texas  Relief  Commission  on 
July  1, 1935. 

In  1936.  President  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt sent  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  from  Wash- 
ington back  to  Austin  to  organize  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  In  Texas.  Phin- 
ney aided  Johnson  In  setting  up  the  NYA 
procedures  at  their  oIBces  In  the  Llttlefield 
Building,  and  they  became  lasting  friends. 

"One  of  the  two  most  brilliant  men  I've 
ever  known  was  President  Johnson,"  Phin- 
ney says. 


The  admiration  was  mutual;  for  the  late 
President  Johnson  once  said  of  Phin- 
ney, "That  Bob  Is  big  enough  to  walk  with 
any  man  and  humble  enough  to  walk  with 
every  man." 

The  other  man  Phinney  admired  most  was 
the  late  Gen.  Ernest  O.  Thompson,  the  father 
of  oil  conservation  and  a  member  and  chair- 
man of  the  Texas  Railroad  Commission  for 
34  years. 

A  photograph  of  Gen.  Thompson  hanging 
In  Phlnney's  office  bears  the  Inscription,  "To 
my  devoted  companion  In  war  and  peace." 

The  two  went  to  war  together  in  the  36th 
Texas  Division.  Phinney,  who  had  been  In  the 
Texas  National  Guard  since  1927  and  com- 
missioned a  second  lieutenant  In  1933,  was 
called  to  active  duty  with  the  "T-Patchers" 
on  Nov.  25,  1940.  He  was  regimental  adjutant 
under  Thompson,  then  a  colonel. 

Phinney  became  finance  officer  of  the  di- 
vision In  1941.  He  served  with  the  36th 
through  Its  overseas  tour  In  North  Africa  and 
Italy.  He  landed  with  it  at  Salerno  on  Sept.  9, 
1942,  the  anniversary  of  his  marriage  to 
the  former  Miss  Helen  Avery  of  Austin  In 
1939.  He  won  the  Bronze  Star  for  meritorious 
service  In  combat. 

After  returning  to  the  States  in  August 
of  1944,  Phinney  became  fiscal  director  at 
huge  Camp  Swift  near  Bastrop.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  colonel  in  1946  and  released  from 
active  duty  that  September.  He  retired  as  a 
colonel  In  1960. 

Phinney  and  a  group  of  friends.  Including 
John  Connally,  J.  C.  Kellam,  Jake  Pickle,  Ed 
Clark.  Sheman  Blrdwell,  Wlllard  Deason  and 
Ed  Syers,  organized  Austin  Broadcasting 
Company  and  began  operating  Radio  Station 
KVET  on  Oct.  1,  1946.  Phinney  was  secretary- 
treasurer  until  his  appointment  as  Austin 
postmaster  In  1947. 

He  remained  with  the  postofflce  until 
transferring  to  the  IRS  as  acting  collector  on 
April  22,  1952.  He  became  district  director 
on  Nov.  19  that  year. 

The  1972  business  was  five  times  greater 
than  the  $1,146,073,000  collected  In  1952  dur- 
ing Phlnney's  first  year  with  IRS.  Last  year 
the  total  was  $5,870,914,000. 

The  Austin  district  now  has  1,100  employes 
in  25  offices  serving  111  counties  in  the  lower 
half  of  Texas.  Last  year  a  total  of  3,443,079 
returns  were  filed.  Austin  and  the  Jackson- 
ville, Fla..  district  are  about  equal  as  the 
largest  In  the  nation. 

As  IRS  district  director,  Phinney  has  been 
chlded  on  many  occasions.  Former  State  Sen. 
Charles  Herring  once  asked  how  much  taxes 
the  citizens  of  the  district  paid  during  the 
year. 

When  Phinney  gave  him  the  total  tax  col- 
lections. Herring  replied,  "No,  that  must  be 
their  total  income." 

Phinney  assured  him  that  was  the  taxes 
and  not  the  Income,  and  Herring  quipped. 
"Well,  there's  not  a  lot  of  difference  anyway." 

Nevertheless,  Phinney  says,  "I've  had  more 
fun  than  I  ever  had  In  my  life  In  the  last 
21  years.  I  like  to  deal  with  people^ — the  actu- 
al millions  of  customers  we  have  in  the  south- 
ern half  of  the  state  and  the  many  tax  prac- 
titioners themselves.  I've  thoroughly  enjoyed 
working  with  the  employees." 

As  far  as  taxpayers  are  concerned,  Phinney 
says,  "We  have  In  our  district  the  greatest 
percentage  of  voluntary  compliance  anywhere 
in  the  country.  There's  no  question,  as  high 
as  taxes  are,  that  they  are  burdensome,  but 
the  huge  majority  realizes  it's  a  necessity." 

In  regard  to  higher  taxes  now  than  during 
the  Depression  years,  Phinney  says,  "In  the 
old  days  it  was  Just  as  difficult  to  pay  the 
proper  tax  as  it  is  In  today's  affluent  society. 
The  truth  Is  It  was  harder.  We  now  waht  to 
spend  more  on  ourselves  for  luxuries." 

SpeakUg  about  taxpayers  in  the  district, 
Phinney  smiles,  "Their  attitude  Is  Just  great. 
They're  all  great  Americans  and  great  Texans, 
and  they  like  to  gripe  and  brag  at  the  same 
time  about  Just  how  much  taxes  they  pay." 


Phinney,  youngest  of  four  children  of  laille 
and  Charles  DeWolfe  Phinney,  was  born  in 
Marble  Falls  on  Aprif  5,  1910.  The  family 
moved  to  Austin  in  1916,  and  his  mother  died 
in  1918  during  the  infiuenza  epidemic.  The 
children  went  to  Brownwood  to  live  with  their 
grandparents,  since  their  father  was  a  carpen- 
ter and  contractor  who  traveled  widely  across 
the  state  constructing  the  wooden  derricks 
for  oil  wells. 

Phinney  graduated  from  Brownwood  High 
School  In  1927  and  entered  the  University  of 
Texas.  He  quit  in  1929  because  of  the  lack 
of  funds  and  went  to  work  with  the  Texas 
Highway  Department  as  a  field  clerk.  He 
stayed  with  the  department  until  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Texas  Relief  Commission. 

Rather  than  accept  a  transfer  to  become 
IRS  district  director  at  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Phin- 
ney is  choosing  to  remain  in  Austin,  where 
he  and  his  wife  can  be  near  their  daughter, 
Mrs.  Karl  Conrad.  He's  Just  "gonna  farm  and 
ranch." 

Phinney  also  says  he  Just  can't  bear  leav- 
ing all  the  longtime  friends  who  have  paid 
him  so  much  taxes  and  "so  many  compli- 
ments." 

And  there  have  been  many,  such  as  a  trib- 
ute entered  this  month  by  U.S.  Sen.  John 
Tower  In  the  Congressional  Record:  "Mr. 
Phinney  has  enforced  our  tax  laws  through- 
out the  Austin  District  firmly,  efficiently  and 
fairly.  He  has  done  so  in  a  non-partisan 
manner  which  has  won  him  great  respect 
from  people  of  all  political  persuasions.  He  is 
a  man  of  unquestioned  integrity  and  honor." 

Leon  Jaworski,  past  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  said  recently,  "He's  a 
genuine  good  fellow  with  strict  ethical  con- 
duct, high  Integrity,  undevlating  fairness." 

Prank  Rea,  immediate  pact  president  of 
the  Texas  Society  of  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants, said,  "Nobody  enjoys  paying  taxes, 
but  Bob  Phinney  has  done  more  to  make  It 
a  pleasure  by  his  cooperation  with  the  public 
and  those  who  advise  taxpayers.  He  has  in- 
tense dedication  and  fairness." 

Phinney  says,  "I  tell  various  groups  when 
I  speak  to  them  that  those  Initials  they  use 
on  me  actually  mean  'Sweet  Old  Bob.'  " 


THE  TRAGEDY  OP  LITHUANIA 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ARMSTRONG 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OEiREPRESENTAnVES 
Friday,  Wne  15,  1973 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
June  15,  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  pausing  for  a  moment  to  com- 
memorate a  tragedy  which  occurred  on 
this  date  33  years  ago.  Today  Is  the  an- 
niversary of  the  forcible  annexation  of 
Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Although  this  event  is  most  keenly  ap- 
preciated by  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
extraction,  it  has  symbolic  meaning  for 
all  of  us  and  affords  an  opportunity  to 
reflect  upon  those  nations  and  peoples 
who  are  so  much  less  fortunate  than  we 
here  in  America. 

Freedom  is  so  commonplace  in  our 
country  that  we  are  often  guilty  of  for- 
getting what  it  has  taken  to  preserve  and 
protect  it.  And  we  are  even  more  at  fault 
for  not  appreciating  fully  the  situation 
of  those  many  peoples  of  the  world  who 
pray  daily  for  just  a  fraction  of  what 
we  take  for  granted. 

In  just  a  few  short  years,  the  United 
States  will  mark  200  years  of  progress 
and  comparative  safety — secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  we  have  always  had  a 
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country  to  build  and  believe  in.  In  other 
parts  of  the  world,  there  are  those  who 
have  only  the  belief — their  country  Is 
no  longer  theirs.  Thirty-three  years  ago 
today  the  Baltic  nation  of  Lithuania  lost 
the  one  thing  that  we  Americans  cherish 
above  all  else — the  freedom  to  govern 
ourselves  and  to  decide  our  own  fates  and 
fortunes. 

I  call  upon  all  my  colleagues  in  this 
body  and  to  all  of  my  fellow  citizens — to 
all  the  free  nations  of  the  world  to  pause 
a  moment  and  reflect  on  these  freedoms, 
and  to  ask  that  men  everywhere  respect 
the  spirit  of  man,  and  grant  those  same 
freedoms  to  those  who  will  work  for 
it  and  protect  it  from  abuse  by  those  who 
may  not  understand  what  it  is  all  about. 


LITHUANIAN  ANNEXATION 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OP   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  June 
15  is  a  day  of  sadness  and  reflection  for 
Lithuanian-Americans  and  Lithuanians 
throughout  the  world.  On  June  15,  1940, 
the  Soviet  Union  declared  that  small 
nation  a  constituent  republic  and 
brought  to  a  close  20  brief  years  of  Lith- 
uanian independence.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment never  has  recognized  the  forced  in- 
corporation of  the  Baltic  States  into  the 
UJ5.S.R.  and  has  continued  to  treat 
Lithuania  as  a  sovereign  nation.  As  a 
people,  we  recognize  the  right  of  all  peo- 
ple to  choose  their  own  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Since  1940,  Lithuanians  have  con- 
tinued to  resist  the  Communist  regime. 
Last  year,  tiu'ee  citizens  burned  them- 
selves to  death  to  protest  Soviet  domina- 
tion. On  this  tragic  anniversary,  I  join 
with  all  Lithuanians  and  Americans  in 
honoring  this  heroic  struggle  for  free- 
dom, and  to  reaffirm  the  ideal  of  self- 
determination  for  all  the  Captive  Na- 
tions. 


ANNEXATION  BY  FORCE 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15.  1973 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on 
this  occasion  to  note  that  today  Is  the 
33d  anniversary  of  the  annexation  by 
force  of  Lithuania  by  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics. 

Although  the  Russians  brazenly  con- 
tend that  Lithuania  is  one  of  the  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  events  since  June  15, 
1940,  consistently  demonstrate  how  false 
that  assertion  is.  The  active  efforts  of 
Lithuanian  partisans  from  1944  to  1952 
hardly  represent  any  love  for  the  Soviets. 
The  periodic  uprisings  within  Lithuania 
during  the  last  20  years  are  a  constant 
reminder  that  while  suppression  con- 
tinues, acceptance  does  not,  has  not,  and 
will  not. 
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Lithuanian  nationalism  Is  indeed  a 
marvel  to  behold.  It  Is  so  strong  that  all 
Soviet  efforts  to  quench  it  have  been 
massive  failures.  The  Gem  of  the  Baltic 
is,  in  sum,  a  great,  abrasive  thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  bewildered  bear.  The  sole 
solution,  short  of  outright  extermination, 
something  even  the  Russians  no  longer 
can  even  consider,  is  to  free  Lithuania. 

Thus  far,  the  Soviet  Government  has 
not  seen  fit  to  do  this.  But,  in  the  long 
run,  it  will  be  the  only  course  the  Rus- 
sians will  be  able  to  follow.  We  have 
heard  more  and  more  about  the  difficul- 
ties Moscow  is  having  with  the  vast  di- 
versity of  nationalities  under  its  yoke. 
The  RiL'slfication  program  has  yielded 
understandable  hostility,  causing  great 
worry  to  the  regime.  The  Soviets  would 
like  to  think  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  a  huge 
melting  pot,  as  is  the  United  States.  But 
the  melting  has  not  happened  because 
Uie  joining  together  has  been  by  force 
rather  than  by  decision  of  those  being 
absorbed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  be  able 
to  add  my  words  to  those  of  my  col- 
leagues which  will  commemorate  this  sad 
date  in  Lithuania's  history. 


I.  F.  STONE  ON  IMPEACHMENT: 
PART  I 


BENEFITS  FOR  VETERANS 


HON.  THAD  COCHRAN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  today  my  cospon- 
sorship  of  two  bills  that  will  better  pro- 
vide education  and  health  benefits  to  our 
veterans. 

H.R.  2254  will  remove  the  time  limita- 
tion imder  wliich  an  eligible  veteran  may 
exercise  his  educational  benefits.  A  great 
many  of  our  veterans  are  unable  to  exer- 
cise these  benefits  immediately  upon  re- 
turning from  their  service  to  our  Na- 
tion. This  measure  will  encoiu-age  these 
deserving  Americans  to  upgrade  their 
job  skills  which  in  many  cases  have  be- 
come outdated  during  their  tenure  in 
the  military. 

Many  of  oiu"  veterans  are  becoming 
more  and  more  aware  that  the  unem- 
ployment statistics  are  liighest  among 
those  who  are  least  skilled.  This  bill  will 
give  many  veterans  a  second  chance  for 
a  decent  job  and  a  decent  life. 

Tlie  second  bill  I  am  cosponsoring  will 
help  to  alleviate  a  different,  but  no  less 
deserving,  problem  common  to  a  group  of 
veterans  who  have  paid  a  very  high  price 
in  the  service  of  their  country.  I  am 
referring  to  the  veteran  who  has  100- 
percent  disability. 

H.R.  8071  provides  that  veterans  in 
this  category  will  be  able  to  receive  emer- 
gency treatment  at  non-Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  at  Government  ex- 
pense in  cases  where  travel  to  a  VA  facil- 
ity would  endanger  life. 

I  feel  that  these  Americans  deserve 
this  consideration,  and  I  trust  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  will  support  both 
of  these  measures  to  assist  this  most 
deserving  group. 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  15,  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  F.  Stone 
has  just  published  a  three  part  series  on 
the  subject  of  impeachment  in  the  New 
York  review  of  books.  Although  it  in- 
cludes a  review  of  two  recent  books  on 
the  subject  of  Raoul  Berger's  Impeach- 
ment: The  Constitutional  Problems,  and 
Michael  Les  Benedict's  The  Impeach- 
ment and  Trial  of  Andrew  Johnson,  the 
series  also  stands  by  itself  as  an  excellent 
and  thoughtful  study  of  the  nature  of 
impeachment  and  its  relevance  to  cur- 
rent developments  in  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government. 

The  first  item  discusses  the  issue  of 
whether  the  President  is  subject  to  sub- 
pena  before  a  court  or  grand  jury,  con- 
sidering especially  the  1807  treason  trial 
of  Aaron  Burr,  in  which  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall,  sitting  as  trial  judge,  is- 
sued a  subpena  to  President  Thomas 
Jefferson.  I  include  the  text  of  this  article 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  and 
will  insert  the  following  two  articles  in 
succeeding  issues  of  the  Record: 

The  articles  follow: 

Impeachment 

(By  I.  F.  Stone) 

I 

The  Federalist  Papers  explained  that  the 
new  Constitution  allowed  for  an  exception 
to  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers.  It 
provided  for  "a  partial  intermirture"  in  cer- 
tain special  cases.  This  was  defended  as 
"necessary  to  the  mutual  defense  of  the 
several  members  of  the  government  a^lnst 
each  other."  So  the  President  was  given 
a  veto  over  the  legislature  and  the  Congress 
the  Judicial  power  of  impeachment  as  "an 
essential  check  .  .  .  upon  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  executive."  Impeachment  w.xs 
to  be  a  "method  of  National  Inquest  into 
the  conduct  of  public  men."  a  way  to  try 
"the  abuse  or  violation  of  some  public 
trust."  * 

There  are  two  reasons  for  seriously  con- 
sidering the  impeachment  of  Richard  Nixon. 
One  is  that  this  may  prove  the  only  kind 
of  legal  proceeding  in  which  the  President's 
complicity  in  the  unfolding  Watergate  and 
related  scandals  may  be  fully  and  fairly  de- 
termined. The  other  Is  that  only  so  grave  a 
step  may  deter  a  future  President  from  the 
abuses  charged  against  the  Nixon  White 
House.  Presidential  power  has  grown  so 
enormously,  especially  since  the  Korean  War 
in  1950.  and  the  temptations  this  ofl'ers  an 
Incumbent  and  his  associates  are  now  so 
great  that  Impeachment  and  removal  from 
office  if  convicted  may  be  the  only  constitu- 
tional sanction  to  stem  the  trend  toward 
Caesarlsm  in  the  White  House.  And  Caesar- 
ism,  Glbtwn  may  remind  us,  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  one-man  rule  without  outu:ard 
disturbance  to  the  constitutional  forms  of 
the  old  Republic. 

The  first  reason  for  considering  trial  by 
Impeachment  arises  from  the  difficulty  of 
ensuring  a  President's  appearance  as  a  wit- 
ness in  any  ordinary  court  of  law.  much  less 
before  a  grand  Jury.  Even  as  the  special 
prosecutor  Cox  takes  over,  there  are  already 
half  a  dozen  criminal  proceedings  under  way 
at  different  stages  in  various  parts  of  the 
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country,  as  outgrowths  of  Watergate  and  the 
related  aSalr  of  the  Pentagon  Papers.  The 
President.  If  he  were  a  private  person,  would 
normally  be  sought  as  a  witness  In  several 
or  all  of  them;  they  take  on  more  and  more 
the  aspect  of  a  fax-flung  conspiracy;  the  fila- 
ments lead  unquestionahly  into  the  White 
House,  and  to  the  Oval  Office  door.  It  may 
not  be  possible  to  arrive  at  a  Judgment  of 
Ni.xon's  responsibility  without  a  chance  to 
question  him  under  oath,  either  as  a  witness 
or  by  interrogatories.  Indeed  it  is  possible 
that  some  indicated  officials  may  go  free  when 
tried  for  lack  of  residential  testimony  or  be- 
cause the  White  House,  on  the  blanket 
ground  of  national  security,  has  withheld 
documents  subpKjenaed  In  their  defense. 

As  this  is  being  written  the  White  House 
has  burst  Into  fury  because  an  unnamed 
"Justice  Department  source"  and  "another 
knowledgeable  source"  dared  to  say  aloud  to 
the  Wasfiington  Post  -  what  Is  obvious  to 
anyone  following  the  news  at  all:  first,  that 
"there  is  an  evidentiary  pattern"  which  raises 
questions  about  the  President's  role  in  the 
whole  affair,  and  second,  that  "the  President 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  explain 
himself." 

The  Post  reported  that  the  prosecutors 
have  therefore  told  the  Justice  Department 
there  is  Justification  for  calling  the  President 
before  the  Watergate  grand  jury,  but  they 
are  baffled  about  how  and  whether  they  can 
do  it.  Next  day  Ziegler  said  that  Mr.  Nixon 
would  answer  the  questions  of  the  prosecu- 
tion neither  orally  nor  in  writing.  This 
seems  to  bar  not  only  submission  to  a  sub- 
poena but  a  voluntary  appearance,  or  even  a 
voluntary  deposition.  When  asked  why,  Zieg- 
ler said  It  would  be  "constitutionally  inap- 
propriate." This  seems  to  make  Impeachment 
the  only  way  to  get  at  the  truth. 

There  Is  nothing  in  the  Constitution,  in 
the  debates  on  its  framing  and  ratification, 
or  in  Its  exposition  in  the  Federalist  Papers, 
that  puts  the  President  above  the  law,  nor  i"} 
there  anything  that  says  that  serving  him 
with  a  subpoena  would  be  "constitutionally 
Inappropriate"  or  that  exempts  him  In  any 
way  from  normal  legal  processes.  .Tliere  is 
much  that  suggests  otherwise.  The  Pramers 
of  the  Constitution  encountered  a  widespread 
fear  that  the  President  might  become  a  king: 
the  impeachment  power  was  intended  to 
block  the  way.  In  England  it  could  be  used 
only  against  the  King's  ministers,  never  the 
King:  here  its  chief  object  was  the  President 
himself. 

The  Federalist  Papers  said  that  while  in 
England  the  King  "is  unaccountable  for  his 
administration,  and  his  person  sacred,"  the 
American  President  would  be  in  no  such  un- 
touchable category.  They  explained  that  a 
single  instead  of  a  plural  executive  was  de- 
cided upon  in  order  to  make  the  Executive 
more  accountable  to  public  opinion  and  to 
make  it  easier  to  determine  misconduct  in 
order  to  remove  him  from  office  or  to  im- 
pose "actual  punishment  in  cases  which  ad- 
mit of  It."  ^ 

But  short  of  Impeachment,  can  the  Presi- 
dent be  compelled  to  appear  in  a  court  of  law 
for  misconduct  in  or  out  of  office,  or  to  testify 
in  regard  to  the  misconduct  of  his  aides?  This 
old  constitutional  controversy  was  freshly 
ventilated  by  a  footnote  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  the  Earl  Caldwell  case  last 
year.  That  footnote  is  being  cited  by  lawyers 
who  think  the  President  can  be  made  subject 
to  court  proceedings  and  that  the  impeach- 
ment process  is  not  necessary  to  get  at  the 
whole  truth  of  all  the  dubious  activities 
which  come  under  the  general  heading  of 
Watergate." 

The  footnote  is  In  Mr.  Justice  White's  opin- 
ion for  the  court.  It  Ls  appended  to  his  re- 
iteration of  the  "long  standing  principle  that 
'the  public  has  a  right  to  every  man's  evi- 
dence." except  for  those  persons  protected 
by  a  constitutional,  common  law  or  statutory 
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privilege."  The  footnote  seems  to  Imply  that 
even  the  Presld2nt  has  no  such  privilege  for 
it  says, 

In  US  V.  Burr.  25  F.  Cas.  30,  34  (Cir.  Ct. 
D.  Va.  1807)  (No.  14,692d),  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  sitting  on  Circuit,  opined  that  In 
proper  circumstances,  a  subpoena  could  be 
issued  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.* 
The  BiUT  trial  In  1807  was  the  only  occa- 
sion on  which  a  subpoena  to  a  President  was 
ever  Issued.  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  opinion 
in  that  case — where  he  presided  over  the  trial 
on  circuit,  as  Supreme  Court  Justices  did  in 
those  days — is  the  only  "law"  bearing  directly 
and  precisely  on  the  question.  Aaron  Burr 
was  on  trial  for  treason.  A  scant  few  months 
earlier  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Tiiomas  Jefferson,  in  a  special  message  to 
Congress  had  declared  Burr's  guilt  "placed 
beyond  question."  This  message  was  based 
on  a  letter  to  Jefferson  from  a  most  unsavory 
character.  General  James  Wilkinson,"  who 
had  turned  informer.  Burr's  lawyers  asked 
that  the  President  and  the  letter  be  subpoe- 
naed. 

It  Is  hard  to  imagine  circumstances  that 
could  more  overwhelmingly  Justify  a  sub- 
poena. Jefferson  and  Burr  were  old  party 
rivals  and  bitter  enemies;  a  tie  vote  between 
them  in  the  electoral  college  in  1800  threw 
the  election  Into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  almost  cost  Jefferson  the  Presi- 
dency. To  declare  Burr  guilty  in  advance  of 
trial  was  a  gross  abuse  of  power.  The  Presi- 
dent, according  to  Leonard  W.  Levy's  Jeffer- 
son and  Civil  Liberties:  The  Darker  Side  (Bel- 
knap Press,  Harvard,  1963) ,  "acted  himself  as 
prosecutor,  superintending  the  gathering 
of  evidence,  locating  witnesses,  taking  depo- 
sitions, directing  trial  tactics,  and  shaping 
public  opinions  as  if  Judge  and  Juror  for  the 
nation."  There  is  ample  evidence  for  that 
harsh  verdict. 

The  trial  of  Burr  was  not  only  a  struggle 
between  him  and  Jefferson,  but  between  Jeff- 
erson and  Marshall,  the  radical  Democrat  and 
the  conservative  Federalist.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice, in  deciding  that  a  "subpoena  duces 
tecum"  could  be  issued — requiring  Jefferson 
to  appear  with  documents — based  his  reason- 
ing on  a  principle  which  had  been  dear  to 
the  Jeffersonian  Democrats.  It  was  they  who 
always  insisted  that  the  President  was  no 
king,  and  had  constantly  accused  the  Feder- 
alists of  trying  to  make  him  an  uncrowned 
monarch.  In  the  unsuccessful  Impeachment 
of  Supreme  Court  Justice  Chase  In  1804-1805 
for  his  intemperate  conduct  in  the  Allen  and 
Sedition  Law  cases  In  1798-1800,  one  of  their 
complaints  was  his  refusal  to  subpoena  Presi- 
dent John  Adams  in  the  trial  of  Jefferson's 
friend,  Thomas  Cooper,  for  seditious  libel. 

It  had  always  been  the  Federalists  who 
argued  that  the  President  was  answerable 
to  no  Judicial  process  but  Impeachment.  Now 
In  the  Burr  trial  Chief  Justice  Marshall  ruled 
that  the  law  of  evidence.  I.e..  the  law  as  It 
was  developed  in  the  mother  country,  allowed 
for  only  one  exception  to  the  persons  who 
might  be  summoned  for  the  defense  in  crimi- 
nal trials,  and  that  was  the  King.  "It  is  a 
principle  of  the  English  constitution,"  he 
said,  "that  the  King  can  do  no  wrong,"  and 
"although  he  may,  perhaps,  give  testimony. 
It  Is  said  to  be  Incompatible  with  his  dignity 
to  appear  under  the  process  of  the  court." 
But  the  Chief  Justice  said  one  of  the  differ- 
ences between  a  president  and  a  king  was 
that  tlie  former  "may  be  impeached,  and 
may  be  removed  from  office  on  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors."  He  also  said  the  first 
magistrate  of  the  Union  was  no  different,  in 
so  far  as  Judicial  process  is  .concerned,  from 
the  chief  magistrates  of  the  States  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  they  were 
all  subject  to  subpoena.""- 

This  was  good  Jeffersonian  doctrine  and  no 
doubt  explains  why  counsel  for  the  govern- 
ment at  least  twice  admitted  this  during  the 
trials — for  there  were  actually  two  trials  of 
Burr,  one  for  treason  and  then,  after  his  ac- 
quittal, another  for  misdemeanor.  "A  sub- 
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poena  may  Issue  for  him  [the  President]," 
Alexander  MacRae  of  the  government's  staff 
admitted,  "as  against  any  other  man."  But 
he  argued  that  the  President  was  not  bound 
to  disclose  "confidential  communications."' 
The  prosecutors  of  Burr  agreed  on  two  occa- 
sions that  the  President  was  subject  to  a 
general  subpoena,  i.e.,  an  order  to  appear 
and  to  testify.  But  they  Insisted  that  he  was 
not  subject  to  a  subpoena  duces  tecum,  I.e., 
an  order  not  only  to  appear  but  to  bring  with 
him  documents  he  considered  confidential. 

Marshall  ruled  to  the  contrary.  The  real 
obstacle  he  confronted  was  not  In  the  realm 
of  constitutional  theory  but  in  that  of  power. 
What  was  the  Chief  Justice  to  do  if  the 
President  declined  to  obey?  Have  federal 
marshals  arrest  the  President  for  contempt? 
Put  him  in  Jail  until  he  agreed  to  testify? 

Both  Marshall  and  Jefferson  backed  away 
from  a  confrontation.  In  this,  as  In  other  in- 
stances, Marshall  was  careful  not  to  push 
a.ssertlons  of  Judicial  power  so  far  as  to  un- 
dermine the  principles  he  was  trying  to  estab- 
lish. For  his  part,  Jefferson  was  not  anxious 
publicly  to  put  himself  in  a  position  where 
he  would  be  flouting  his  own  democratic 
principles;  In  this  case,  in  putting  the  Pres- 
idency above  tlie  law.  Marshall  Issued  the 
subpoeva  duces  tecum  but  It  was  never 
served  on  Jefferson."  Even  had  it  been  served, 
Marshall's  opinion  left  Jefferson  a  face-sav- 
ing way  out.  The  loophole  was  pointed  out  by 
the  late  Supreme  Court  Justice  Burton,  in  an 
essay  on  Marshall's  conduct  at  the  trial  of 
Burr.»  "The  Chief  Justice,"  he  wrote,  "stated 
that,  while  this  fthe  issuance  of  the  sub- 
poena at  the  request  of  the  defense)  was 
the  court's  inescapable  duty,  it  remained  for 
the  President  to  Indicate  in  the  return 
whether  his  executive  duties  would  consti- 
tute a  sufficient  reason  for  not  obeying  it." 

Jefferson  for  his  part  was  prepared  to  use 
Just  such  a  loophole.  Before  receiving  Mar- 
shall's decision  on  the  subpoena,  Jefferson 
pointed  out  in  a  letter  to  Burr's  prosecutor 
that  Burr  was  the  central  figure  in  an  al- 
leged conspiracy.  Other  trials  linked  with 
Burr's  were  being  held  "In  St.  Louis  and 
other  places  on  the  western  waters."  To 
comply  with  calls  for  personal  appearance 
at  these  various  trials  "would  leave  the  na- 
tion without  an  executive  branch,"  while  the 
executive  "is  so  constantly  necessary,  that 
it  is  the  sole  branch  which  the  Constitution 
requires  to  be  always  in  function."  Jefferson 
said  the  Constitution  "could  not  then  mean 
that  it  [the  executive]  should  be  withdrawn 
from  its  station  by  any  coordinate  author- 
ity." But  he  did  offer  to  give  testimony  by 
deposition,  an  offer  which  was  never  taken 
up  by  the  defense. 

In  a  second  letter  to  the  prosecutor  two 
days  later,  after  seeing  Marshall's  Opinion. 
Jefferson  took  a  stronger  line,  though  only 
In  this  private  letter  and  not  in  a  public 
declaration  to  the  court.  "The  leading  prin- 
ciple" of  the  Constitution,  he  insisted,  was 
the  independence  from  each  other  of  the 
three  branches  of  government.  "But  would 
the  executive  be  independent  of  the  Judi- 
ciary," he  went  on,  "if  he  were  subject  to  the 
commands  [italics  in  original [  of  the  latter, 
and  to  imprisonment  for  disobedience;  if  the 
several  courts  could  band  him  from  pillar 
to  post,  keep  him  const^-ntly  trudging  from 
north  to  south  and  east  to  west,  and  with- 
draw him  entirely  from  his  constitutional 
duties?  "  This  was  hyperbole  of  Nixonian  pro- 
portions. Marshall  was  certainly  not  trying 
to  "band  him  from  pillar  to  post." 

Jefferson  Indicated  that  he  was  prepared 
to  resist  a  subpoena  for  his  personal  appear- 
ance by  force,  and  that  the  Constitution  had 
given  him  more  force  than  the  Chief  Justice 
with  this  very  purpose  in  mind!  "The  inten- 
tion of  the  Constitution,"  as  Jefferson  put  It, 
in  stately  but  fallacious  language,  "that  each 
branch  should  be  independent  of  the  others, 
is  further  manifested  by  the  means  it  has 
furnished  to  each,  1,0  protect  Itself  from 
enterprises  of  force  attempted  on  tliem  by 
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the  others,  and  to  none  has  It  given  more 
effectual  or  diversified  means  than  to  the 
executive,""*  Jefferson  had  an  army  and 
navy,  the  Chief  Justic  only  a  handful  of 
marshals.  The  corollary  would  be  that  the 
r^esldent  could  override  the  Supreme  Court 
because  he  had  more  battalions  than  the 
Chief  Justice.  This  was  on  a  par  with  Jeffer- 
son's conduct  generally  in  the  Burr  case, 
which  remains  a  blemish  on  his  libertarian 
record. 

But  after  all  these  bold,  though  private, 
affirmations  of  defiant  power,  Jefferson 
hedged  by  supplying  the  desired  doctunent 
to  the  prosecutor.  The  prosecutor — to  quote 
Mr.  Justice  Burton's  account  again — "later 
announced  that  he  had  the  requested  letter 
in  his  possession  and  was  ready  to  produce 
it."  The  submission  of  the  letter  by  the  Pres- 
ident was  thus  voluntary — in  form  at  least. 
But  with  It  Jefferson  made  sweeping  claims  of 
executive  privilege  which  Nixon  can  also  use. 
"All  nations,"  Jefferson  wrote  the  prosecutor, 
forgetting  that  most  of  the  nations  he  re- 
ferred to  were  hardly  models  of  freedom  for 
our  young  Republic,  "nave  found  It  neces- 
sary for  the  advantageous  conduct  of  their 
affairs,  (that)  some  of  these  executive  pro- 
ceedings, at  least,  should  remain  known  to 
their  executive  functionary  only.  He,  of 
course,  from  the  nature  of  his  case,  must  be 
the  sole  Judge  of  which  of  them  the  public 
interests  will  permit  publication."  "  Such  was 
the  heady  effect  of  the  presidency  even  on 
Jefferson  when  be  set  out  to  wreak  vengeance 
on  a  hated  rival. 

But  the  battle  between  Jefferson  and 
Marshall  was  like  one  of  those  bouts  in  which 
the  antagonists  make  the  most  devastating 
faces  at  each  other,  emitting  blood-curdling 
screams,  yet  somehow  never  come  to  blows. 
Jefferson"s  sweeping  assertions  of  executive 
privilege  were  confined  to  private  corre- 
spondence. Attorney  General  Rogers  In  1958, 
during  the  Eisenhower  Administration,  none- 
theless cited  them  as  precedents  in  a  mem- 
orandum which  asserted — In  more  sweeping 
fashion  than  ever  before — the  President's 
power  to  withhold  information  from  Con- 
gress. They  "will  undoubtedly  be  cited  again 
as  precedents  for  withholding  information 
from  the  courts  should  Nixon's  testimony  be 
sought,  or  White  House  documents  sub- 
poenaed. In  prosecutions  growing  out  of  the 
Watergate  scandal.'^ 

The  Rogers  memorandum,  in  defense  of 
the  White  House  claim  to  "uncontrolled 
discretion"  to  withhold  information,  said 
Marshall  ruled  in  the  Biu-r  case  that  "the 
President  was  free  to  keep  from  view  such 
portions  of  the  letter  which  the  President 
deemed  confidential  In  the  public  interest. 
The  President  alone  was  Judge  of  what  was 
confidential."  A  painstaking  study  by  Raoul 
Berger  for  a  forthcoming  book  on  executive 
privUege  has  demonstrated  that  this  com- 
pletely overstates  the  case  and  the  circum- 
stances." 

Actually,  on  the  document  stibpoenaed, 
as  on  the  personal  appearance  of  Jefferson, 
a  confrontation  was  avoided.  The  prosecu- 
tor, George  Eay,  had  objected  that  it  was 
improper  to  subpoena  the  document  because 
it  was  a  private  letter  to  Jefferson  and 
"might  contain  state  secrets,  which  could 
not  be  divulged  without  endangering  the 
national  safety."  Jefferson  nonetheless  fur- 
nished it  "voluntarily,"  so  to  speak,  and  left 
it  to  Hay  "to  withhold  communication  of  any 
parts  of  the  letter  which  are  not  directly 
material  for  the  purposes  of  Justice."  "  He 
made  no  claim  that  It  contained  state  secrets. 
Jefferson  neither  tried  to  exercise  the  ab- 
solute privUege  he  had  claimed  nor  dele- 
gated it  to  Hay.  On  the  contrary,  as  Berger 
points  out.  Hay  emphasized  that  "he  was  wiU- 
'ng  to  show  the  entire  letter  to  the  court 
to  suppress  so  much  of  the  letter  as  was  not 
material  to  the  case."  Far  from  asserting  ab- 
solute privUege,  Berger  shows,  "the  govern- 
ment was  perfectly  willing  to  leave  it  to  the 
court  to  determine  whether  portions  of  the 
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letter  were  In  fact  prlvUeged.  It  insisted  only 
that  the  portions  bo  adjudged  should  be 
withheld  from  the  defendant."  More  wUl  be 
heard  of  this  argument  In  the  Burr  case  as 
simUar  issues  arise  in  the  trial  of  the  Water- 
gate cases. 

The  issue  In  the  Burr  trials  was  compli- 
cated because  the  defense  objected,  as  Berg- 
er relates,  "that  the  court  could  not  Judge 
whether  the  confidential  portions  were  rele- 
vant to  the  defense  until  that  defense  was 
fully  disclosed,  and  that  defendants  were  not 
required  to  make  such  disclosure  until  they 
had  put  in  their  case."  "  The  issue  was  never 
resolved.  Though  Marshall  Issued  at  least  one 
subpoena  to  Jefferson,  and  perhaps  a  sec- 
ond." neither  was  actually  served  on  the 
President  and  he  succeeded  In  a'volding  an 
appearance.  As  for  the  Wilkinson  letter  to 
Jefferson,  it  was  never  Introduced  into  evi- 
dence, though  Jefferson — as  we  have  seen — 
supplied  a  copy  to  the  prosecutor.  A  subpoena 
duces  tecum  was  finaUy  served  on  Hay."  But 
for  some  reason  the  defense  never  pressed 
the  issue  to  a  conclusion.'*  The  battle  ended 
m  a  draw;  Marshall  laid  down  the  law,  but 
was  unable  to  enforce  It  against  a  recalci- 
trant President.  That  has  been  the  pattern 
ever  since. 

What  history  shows  is  that  any  President 
wlio  chooses  to  defy  a  subpoena,  as  Nixon 
has  said  he  wUl,  can  get  away  with  it,  though 
the  defiance  may  bring  dismissals  In  crimi- 
nal cases  and  lost  verdicts  by  default  in  civU 
cases.  But  the  President  himself  can  go  scot 
fi-ee.  That  leaves  only  Impeachment.  Even 
on  impcacliment  a  President  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  testify  bef<H-e  the  Senate  when  the 
charges  against  him  are  tried,  or  even  to 
answer  by  deposition  if  he  chooses  not  to. 
But  not  to  answer  those  charges  would  be  to 
abandon  a  full  defense  and  make  his  acquit- 
tal less  likely. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Nos.  LXIV  and  LXVI,  Everyman's  library, 
pp.  333,  337,  and  338. 

•  The  May  29  story  was  by  the  redoubtable 
team  of  Carl  Bernstein  and  Bob  Woodward, 
who  have  made  Journalistic  history  In  the 
Watergate  affair. 

'  No.  LXX,  Everyman's  Library,  p.  362. 

«  Bramburg  v.  Hayes  (June  29,  1972) ,  Foot- 
note 26  to  the  majority  opinion. 

» Described  in  Samuel  Eliot  Morison  and 
Henry  Steele  Commager,  Growth  of  the 
American  Republic  (Oxford,  1962),  vol.  1, 
pp.  389-390,  as  a  man  "still  In  Spanish  pay 
while  Governor  of  Louisiana  Territory  and 
ranking  General  of  the  US  Army"  who  had 
already  discussed  with  Burr  a  wild  scheme  to 
"liberate"  Mexico  from  Spain.  He  then  de- 
cided Burr  "was  "worth  more  to  betray  than 
to  befriend"  and  sent  Jefferson  "a  lurid  let- 
ter" denouncing  what  he  termed  a  "con- 
spiracy to  dismember  the  Union." 

■i  U.S.  v.  Burr  (Case  No.  14,692d)  25  Fed. 
Ca"?.,  p.  34. 

"Albert  J.  Beveridge,  Marshall  (Houghton, 
MtfJlin,  1919),  vol.  3,  p.  438.  Chief  Prosecutor 
Hay  also  made  the  same  admission  and 
argued  the  same  distinction  when  motion  for 
the  subpoena  was  first  argxied. 

'For  this  bit  of  information  in  a  murky 
situation  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Julian 
P.  Boyd  of  Princeton  who  is  now  editing  what 
will  be  the  definitive  edition  of  Jefferson's 
works. 

'See  his  Occasional  Papers  (Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, 1069),  p.  52. 

■"The  letters  may  be  found  In  Randall's 
Life  of  Jefferson  (New  York,  1858),  vol.  3, 
pp.  210-212. 

"Ibid.,  p.  an. 

'-The  memorandiun  may  be  found  at  pp. 
551-566  of  Hearings  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Separation  of  Powers,  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  92nd  Congress,  1st  Session, 
on  Executive  Privilege:  The  Withholding  of 
Information  by  the  Executive,  and  SI  125, 
July  27  to  August  5,  1971,  over  which  Sena- 
tor Ervin  presided. 

"The     preliminary     results     of     his     re- 
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searches — drawn  upon  here — were  pub'.l?hcd 
In  "Executive  Privilege  v.  Congressional  In- 
quiry," UCLA  Laic  Review,  vol.  12.  No.  5.  Au- 
gust, 1965.  The  memo  is  quoted  on  pp.  1103- 
1110. 

"Ibid.,  pp.  1107-1108.  The  Italics  seem  to 
be  Berger's. 

»Ibid.,  p.  1108. 

10  Beveridge's  surmise  In  his  biography  of 
Marshall,  vol.  3,  p.  522,  based  on  a  ref2renc3 
in  a  letter  by  Jefferson  to  the  prosecutor. 

"  This,  the  most  elusive  fact  amid  aU  the 
complexities  which  bedevUled  me  in  prepar- 
ing this  article,  I  finally  pinned  down  on  p. 
520,  vol.  3  of  Beveridge's  Marshall.  Beveridge 
gives  as  his  authority  David  Robertson 
(Trials  of  Aaron  Burr,  vol.  2,  pp.  513-514), 
the  reporter  who  covered  Burr's  trials  and 
who  published  his  account  in  1808. 1  was  un- 
able to  locate  a  copy. 

^  Beveridge "s  Marshall,  vol.  3,  p.  522. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  WILUAM  H.  HUDNUT  HI 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  33d  anniversary  of  the  force- 
ful annexation  of  the  peace-loving  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  Yet  the  brave  people 
of  the  Baltic  States  have  never  lost  their 
determination  to  resist  their  captors  and 
regain  their  freedom. 

The  post-war  history  of  Lithuania 
bears  grim  testimony  to  this  rejection 
of  forcible  incorporation.  From  1944  to 
1932,  anti-Soviet  partisans  struggled  for 
freedom  against  the  Soviet  military  oc- 
cupation in  protracted  gueiTilla  warfare 
at  a  cost  of  over  fifty  thousand  Lithua- 
nian lives.  During  Stalin's  era.  over  one- 
sixth  of  the  Lithuanian  people  were  de- 
ported to  Russia  and  Siberia  in  .in  effort 
to  depopulate  and  subjugate  the  Lith- 
uanian nation. 

To  this  very  day,  Lithuanians  are  risk- 
ing and  sacrificing  their  hves  in  defiance 
of  the  Communist  regime,  and  they  con- 
tinue in  their  struggle  for  the  right  of 
national  self-determination  and  individ- 
ual religious  and  political  rights.  The 
United  States  has  never  recognized  the 
forceful  annexation  of  Lithuania  and 
the  other  Baltic  States  into  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  steadfast  policy  of  the 
United  States  gives  succor  to  the  Lith- 
uanian people  and  reinforces  their  de- 
termination to  await  national  independ- 
ence while  it  also  discourages  the  Soviet 
policies  of  Russification  and  effective  ab- 
sorption of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia into  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  89th  Congress  passed,  by  unani- 
mous vote  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
416  to  request  the  Piesident  of  the 
United  States  to  urge  certain  actions  in 
behalf  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
before  the  United  Nations  and  other  in- 
ternational forums  and  to  bring  the 
force  of  world  opinion  to  bear  on  behalf 
of  restoration  of  rights  to  the  Baltics.  I 
call  for  support  of  tlie  spirit  of  this  reso- 
lution and  hope  that  attention  will  con- 
tinue to  be  centered  on  the  plight  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 
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FLAME  OF  LIBERTY  STILL  BXJRNS 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  observe  the  33d  anniversary  of 
the  takeover  of  the  Baltic  States  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  brave  citizens  of  Latvia,  Lithuania 
and  Estonia  have  repeatedly  and  dra- 
matically demonstrated  over  these  three 
tragic  decades  that  they  reject  the  Com- 
munist regime,  that  it  is  contrary  to  their 
concept  of  the  freedom  of  man,  of  his 
right  to  self-determination  for  himself, 
his  family  and  his  native  land. 

Despite  discouragements  and  set- 
backs, despite  the  loss  of  more  than  a 
fourth  of  their  population  during  these 
years  of  Soviet  terror  and  occupation,  the 
flame  of  liberty  still  bums  brightly  in 
their  souls. 

I  wish  that  space  in  the  Record  per- 
mitted insertion  of  the  text  of  The  Vio- 
lations of  Human  Rights  in  Soviet  Occu- 
pied Lithuania,  a  report  prepared  and 
issued  by  the  Lithuanian  American  Com- 
munity, Inc.,  on  February  16,  1973.  It  is  a 
heartbreaking  resume  of  the  violations 
of  every  basic  human  right  to  religious 
freedom,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom 
of  opinion  and  all  the  other  freedoms 
guaranteed  by  the  United  Nations  Dec- 
laration on  Human  Rights.  I  would  hope 
that  my  colleagues  would  avail  them- 
selves of  this  dociunent  from  the  Lithu- 
anian organization,  405  Leon  Avenue, 
Delran,  N.J.  08075. 

It  seems  to  me  a  careful  reading  would 
convince  many  in  the  House  of  the  need 
to  expeditiously  adopt  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  29,  which  I  Introduced  In 
earlier  Congresses  and  again  in  this,  call- 
ing on  the  United  Nations  to  insist  on 
fulfillment  of  its  charter  provisions  based 
on  self-determination  of  all  peoples,  and 
to  see  that  the  Soviet  Union  abides  by  its 
U.N.  membership  obligations  concerning 
colonialism  and  interference  with  the 
sovereignty  of  other  nations. 

The  full  text  of  my  resolution  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  29 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  was 
founded  upon  and  long  cherished  the  prin- 
ciples of  self-determination  and  freedom;  and 

Whereas  these  principles,  expressed  In  the 
sovereign  quality  of  nations,  are  the  very 
reason  for  the  existence  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  set  forth  In  the  charter  of  that 
world  organization;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  all  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations  have  solemn- 
ly pledged  themselves  to  make  these  princi- 
ples universal  and  to  extend  their  benefits  to 
all  peoples;  and 

Whereas,  on  December  10,  1048,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  passed 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
which  was  accepted  both  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, defining  said  rights  as  relating  to 
citizens  of  all  member  states;  and 

Whereas,  since  1918  Soviet  communism  has, 
through  the  most  brutal  aggression  and  force, 
deprived  millions  of  formerly  free  peoples 
of  their  right  to  self-determination;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  imanlmously  expressed  in  Public  Law 
86-90.  approved  July  17,  1959,  its  revulsion 
at  the  continued  enslavement  of  the  peoples 
of  Eastern  and  East  Central  Europe  who 
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were  described  by  the  said  public  law  as  cap- 
tive nations;  and 

Whereas  the  Hungarian,  Polish,  Czech, 
Slovak,  Carpatho-Ruthenian,  Latvian,  Lith- 
uanian, Estonian,  East  German,  Rumanian, 
Bulgarian,  Albanian,  XHcralnian,  and  White 
Ruthenian  peoples  may  only  look  to  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations  for  the 
restoration  of  their  national  self-determina- 
tion and  political  Independence;  and 

Whereas  the  meml>er  nations  of  the  United 
Nations  have  failed  to  bring  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  for  successful  discussion  the 
problem  of  self-determination  and  political 
Independence  of  the  peoples  of  Eastern 
Europe;  and 

Whereas,  despite  the  numerous  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  Russian  occupation  troops  are  still 
maintained  in  Hungary  and  the  Issue  of  their 
removal  has  not  come  up  for  discussion  in 
the  Assembly  since  1962;  and 

Whereas  It  is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  perpetuation 
of  free  civilization  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  act  in  concert  through  the  forum  of 
the  United  Nations  In  demanding  national 
self-determination  and  political  independ- 
ence for  the  peoples  enslaved  by  Communist 
governments;  and 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  article  II,  section  2, 
vests  In  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  treaties  and  to  appoint  Am- 
bassadors: Now,  therefore,  be  It. 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized 
and  requested  to  instruct  the  United  States 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  to  request 
at  the  1968  session,  that  (1)  the  United 
Nations  insist  upon  the  fulfillment  of  its 
charter  provisions  based  on  self-determina- 
tion of  all  peoples  In  the  form  of  the  sov- 
ereign equality  of  states  and  condemnation 
of  colonial  rule;  and  (2)  the  Soviet  Union 
be  asked  to  abide  by  its  United  Nations 
membership  obligations  concerning  colonial- 
ism and  Interference  with  the  sovereignty  of 
other  nations  through  the  withdrawal  of  all 
Soviet  Russia  troops  and  agents  from  other 
nations  now  under  Communist  rule  and 
through  returning  to  their  respective  home- 
lands all  political  prisoners  now  In  prison 
and  labor  camps;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  further  authorized  and  requested 
to  use  all  diplomatic,  treatymaklng,  and  ap- 
pointive powers  vested  in  him  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  augment 
and  support  actions  taken  by  the  United 
States  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
In  the  interest  of  self-determination  and 
political  Independence  of  these  nations. 


June 


15, 


1973 


KINDERGARTEN  CAPITOL 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OP   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Ml-.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1969, 1  sent 
a  flag,  labeled  "this  is  to  certify  that  the 
accompanying  flag  has  flown  over  the 
U.S.  Capitol,"  to  the  kindergarten  class 
of  Mrs.  Jean  Parks  in  Bellmawr,  N.J. 

Last  week,  just  4  years  later,  I  re- 
ceived from  Mrs.  Parks'  class,  a  beautiful 
folder,  containing  a  picture  of  the  class, 
and  their  most  recent  project,  a  most  ac- 
curate scale  model  of  the  U.S.  Capitol. 
I  only  wish  that  each  and  every  Member 
of  the  Congress  could  see  this  magnifi- 
cent reproduction. 


I  was  so  inspired  by  their  work  that  I 
told  the  story  to  the  Roll  Call  newspaper. 
I  submit  the  article  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

Kindergarten  Capitol 

In  1969,  Rep.  John  Hunt  (R-NJ)  sent  a 
flag,  labelled  "this  Is  to  certify  that  the  ac- 
companying flag  has  flown  over  the  United 
States  Capitol,"  to  the  kindergarten  class 
of  Mrs.  Jean  Parks  In  Bellmawr,  New  Jersey. 

This  year.  Rep.  Hunt  received  a  tiny  paper 
flag  mounted  on  a  toothpick  pole,  labeled 
"this  is  to  certify  that  the  accompanying  flag 
has  flown  over  a   model  of  the  U.S.  Capitol." 

Mrs.  Parks  explained  (on  stationery  tagged 
"Architect  of  the  Capitol,  Bellmawr,  N.J.") 
that  her  kindergarteners  constructed  the 
model  from  a  diagram  on  the  back  of  a  Mini- 
Wheats  cereal  box.  using  "several  milk 
cartons,  cooky  tins,  paper  towels,  wheat 
paste,  styrofoam.  straws,  and  a  Cool  Whip 
bowl." 

Perhaps  Capitol  (Washington,  D.C.) 
Architect  George  White  should  consult  with 
the  young  New  Jersey  recyclers  before  plan- 
ning the  West  Front  extension.  They  Just 
might  send  him  a  few  spare  Cool  Whip  bowls. 


A    DAY    OF    REFLECTION 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 

OF  californu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  June  15, 
1940,  marks  the  date  that  Lithuania  was 
forcibly  annexed  into  the  Soviet  Union. 
Since  that  time  the  Lithuanian  people 
have  continuously  struggled  to  reject  the 
oppressive  Communist  system  from  Lith- 
uanian soil. 

In  1967,  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
reafiQrmed  U.S.  policy  toward  Lithuania 
and  I  think  these  same  words  bear  re- 
peating as  they  most  certainly  reflect 
my  sincere  feelings.  He  said: 

United  States  support  of  the  Lithuanian 
people's  just  aspirations  for  freedom  and 
Independence  Is  reflected  clearly  in  our  re- 
fusal to  recognize  the  forcible  Incorporation 
of  your  country  Into  the  Soviet  Union  and 
in  the  warm  sympathy  manifested  by  the 
American  people  In  the  Lithuanian  cause. 

In  continuing  to  look  resolutely  toward  a 
free  and  Independent  existence,  the  Lithu- 
anian people  both  here  and  abroad  have 
established  a  firm  foundation  for  the  hope  of 
free  men  everywhere  that  the  goal  of  Lithu- 
anian national  self-determination  will  ulti- 
mately be  realized. 

Sometimes,  we  as  Americans  tend  to 
forget  the  hardships  and  the  day-to-day 
fears  that  face  the  freedom-seeking  peo- 
ple of  the  world  who  are  subject  to  Com- 
munist rule.  However,  the  brave  people 
of  Lithuania  and  those  from  the  other 
Baltic  States  have  never  lost  their  de- 
termination to  flght  for  this  freedom. 
Over  30,000  people  have  lost  their  lives 
since  1940  and  1952  alone.  These  people 
are  a  determined  and  courageous  people 
who  are  willing  to  fight  for  that  which  is 
denied  them:  religion,  political  belief, 
and  human  rights.  They  continue  to  risk 
and  sacrifice  thwr  lives  in  order  to  attain 
that  which  is  malienable  to  all  men. 

We,  as  Ammcans,  must  never  lose 
sight  of  our  continued  commitment  for 
freedom,  and  we  must  never  turn  our 
backs  on  the  freedom-loving  people  of 
the  world  who  have  the  guts  to  continue 
their  struggle  against  oppression. 


June  15,  1973 
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I  call  on  each  and  every  American  to 
pause  and  reflect  for  just  a  moment  in 
recognition  of  the  brave  people  of  Lith- 
uania. We  must  never  forget  them. 


ELIAS  BOUDINOT— PATRIOT  AND 
THE  FIRST  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
approach  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
formation  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, some  attention  should  be  brought 
forth  in  honor  of  the  men  who  had  taken 
part  in  formulating  and  establishing  this 
great  Nation. 

Many  suggestions  have  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission as  to  what  scope  our  celebrations 
will  take  when  we  celebrate  the  200th 
anniversary.    , 

I  am  of  the  firm  belief  that  we  should 
put  into  proper  perspective  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  many  people  who  were 
a  part  of  the  growth  of  our  Nation  from 
its  formative  years  and  continuing 
through  to  the  present  time. 

Among  other  matters,  there  seems  to 
be  some  doubts  as  to  who  was  really  the 
first  President  of  the  United  States.  Many 
claim  John  Hanson  for  this  honor,  others 
proclaim  Samuel  Huntington.  Now,  I 
have  received  the  text  of  a  paper  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Robert  R.  Atterbury,  Jr., 
of  my  congressional  district,  outlining  his 
reasons  why  Elias  Boudinot  of  New  Jer- 
sey should  be  considered  as  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Atterbury  has  presented  his  argu- 
ments very  clearly  and,  I  believe,  very 
convincingly  that  Elias  Boudinot  should 
be  honored  with  that  distinction  so  that 
history  may  record  it  for  all  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  my  colleagues  in 
this  House  can  be  fully  informed  as  to 
this  matter,  I  wish  to  include  as  part  of 
my  remarks  the  text  of  Mr.  Atterbury 's 
speech  made  before  the  Paramus  His- 
torical and  Preservation  Society  at 
Ridgewood,  N.J.  on  June  1,  1973. 

The  remarks  follow: 
Elias  Boudinot — Patriot   and   First  Presi- 
dent OF  United  States 
(By  Robert  R.  Atterbury,  Jr.) 

Good  evening.  Mrs.  Norwood,  when  she 
became  aware  of  my  Interest  In  securing  for 
Mr.  Elias  Boudinot,  and  for  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  the  recognition  to  which  they  are 
entitled  during  the  up-coming  Bi  Centen- 
nial, very  kindly  offered  me  this  opportunity 
to  present  to  you  my  reasons  for  contending 
that  Mr.  Boudinot  was.  actually,  the  first 
president  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

George  Washington  was,  of  course,  the 
first  F>resldent  under  the  Constitution,  but 
he  was  preceded  by  a  number  of  Presidents 
of  the  Continental  Congress  including,  at  a 
critical  point  In  time  in  relation  to  this 
discussion,  Mr.  Boudinot,  who  happened  to 
be  President  of  the  Continental  Congress  in 
April  of  1783. 

Senator  Mathlas,  of  Maryland,  is  strongly 
sponsoring  John  Hanson  for  this  honor,  and 
Representative  Steele,  of  Connecticut,  is 
sponsoring  Samuel  Huntington,  and  we  will 
examine  their  claims  later. 


Perhaps  some  of  you  have  not  heard  of 
Elias  Boudinot  previously,  as  history  has  not 
accorded  him  the  attention  he  deserves,  and 
so  if  you  win  bear  with  me  for  a  short  time 
I  would  like  to  give  you  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  man. 

Ellas  Boudinot,  born  May  2nd,  1740,  was 
the  fourth  by  that  name  and  lived  until 
October  24th,  1821.  He  studied  law  under 
Richard  Stockton,  who  was  a  neighbor  and 
who  married  Ellas'  older  sister,  Annis.  Later, 
on  April  21st,  1762  Ellas  married  Richards 
sister,  Hannah  Stockton. 

It  was  said  of  him  that  "neither  a  classi- 
cal academy  education,  baptism  by  George 
Whitefield  nor  early  and  arduous  study  of 
law  could  mar  the  serenity  of  Ellas'  temper 
or  the  poise  of  his  good  sense." 

On  June  11th,  1774  he  became  one  of  nine 
original  members  of  the  Committee  of  Cor- 
respondence for  Essex  County  in  connec- 
tion with  a  proposal  to  call  a  Continental 
Congress  and  in  March  1775  he  and  William 
Livingston  hurried  the  New  Jersey  Assem- 
bly into  approving  the  proceedings  of  the 
First  Continental  Congress. 

As  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Provincial 
Congress,  to  which  he  was  chosen  in  1775, 
he  was  successful  in  obtaining  eight  or  ten 
half  casks  of  powder  which  he  sent  to  Gen- 
eral Washington  at  a  time  when  the  army 
was  down  to  eight  rounds  per  man  and  was 
the  first  such  powder  to  reach  Washington 
in  response  to  this  urgent  appeal. 

On  the  evening  of  AprU  23.  1775.  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Safety  In  his  home 
town  of  Elizabeth  Town  (now  just  Eliza- 
beth) he  received  a  copy  of  the  alarm  sent 
out  by  the  committee  of  Watertown.  near 
Boston,  to  raise  the  country  and  advise  of 
the  battle  of  Lexington.  He  was  also  one  of 
two  men  sent  to  the  Contiiiental  Congress 
in  Philadelphia  to  seek  advice.  In  April  177G 
he  thwarted  Dr.  John  Witherspoons  attempt 
to  rush  New  Jersey  into  declaring  inde- 
pendence. 

On  June  6,  1777  Mr.  Boudinot  was  ap- 
pointed Commissary  General  of  Prisoners 
and  head  of  Intelligence  with  the  rank  of 
Colonel.  Because  he  could  not  get  any  money 
or  supplies  from  the  Congress,  as  he  had  been 
promised,  and  because  Gen.  Washington  Im- 
plored him  to  serve,  Mr.  Boudinot  put  up 
$30,000  of  his  own  money  and  all  his  per- 
sonal credit  into  caring  for  the  prisoners  held 
by  the  British.  In  this  effort.  General  Wash- 
ington promised  to  share  half  the  loss  should 
there  be  any.  Eventually,  after  much  diffi- 
culty, Mr.  Boudinot  recovered  most  of  these 
funds. 

November  20.  1777  Mr.  Boudinot  was 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, and  while  a  member  served  on  over 
thirty  committees,  usually  as  chairman. 

November  4th,  1782  Mr.  Boudinot  was 
elected  President  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress and,  in  that  capacity  signed,  on 
April  11th,  1783,  the  Proclamation  declaring 
a  cessation  of  arms  and  on  April  15th,  1783 
the  Congress  ratified  and  Mr.  Boudinot 
signed  a  preliminary  treaty  with  Great  Brit- 
ain whereby  the  Crown  acknowledged  that 
the  thirteen  colonies  were  free  and  sovereign 
and  independent  states.  It  is  at  this  point,  I 
maintain,  that  the  United  States  of  America 
actually  came  into  being. 

On  October  18,  1783  President  Boudinot 
signed  a  proclamation  establishing  the  2nd 
Thursday  In  December  as  a  day  of  public 
Thanksgiving,  discharging  the  army,  and  re- 
moving Congress  to  Princeton,  N.J.  This,  so 
far  as  is  known,  is  the  origin  of  Thanksgiving 
Day  as  we  know  it  today. 

Boudinot  presided  at  Nassau  Hall  when 
General  Washington  was  formally  thanked 
for  his  services  and  also  escorted  Washington 
to  New  York  for  his  inaugural  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  Incidentally,  he  was 
also  one  of  four  men  involved  in  the  design 
of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

He  helped  obtain  ratification  of  the  Con- 


stitution and  was  himself  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  the  First,  Sec- 
ond and  Third  Congresses  thereunder.  He 
was  the  first  Counsellor  named  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  and  he  led  the  defense 
of  Alexander  Hamilton  in  the  atssault  upon 
his  conduct  of  the  Federal  Treasury.  He  was 
appointed  by  George  Washington  to  succeed 
Mr.  Rittenhouse  as  Director  of  the  Mint  in 
Philadelphia,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
from  1795  until  1805  when  he  resigned 
July  1st  to  study  the  Bible.  He  wrote  several 
books,  helped  organize  and  was  the  first 
president  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 

Mr.  Boudinot  was  greatly  interested  in  at- 
tempts to  educate  the  Indians  and  even  al- 
lowed a  Cherokee  attending  a  mission  school 
to  take  his  name.  He  also  aided  deaf  mutes 
and  the  poor.  Appleton's  Cyclopedia  of  Amer- 
ican Biography  refers  to  him  as  Doctor 
Boudinot,  but  I  have  not  as  yet  found  out 
how  he  acquired  that  title — probably  an 
honorary  degree  from  Princeton. 

Elias  Boudinot  was  a  very  close  personal 
friend  of  George  Washington.  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  a  neighbor  in  Philadelphia  and 
when  Alexander  Hamilton,  at  fifteen  years 
of  age,  arrived  in  this  country  in  November 
1772  from  the  West  Indies  he  carried  with 
him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Elias  Boudinot 
who  took  him  into  his  home  and  sent  him 
to  school. 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  his  Father 
was  part  of  a  syndicate  that  purchased  42.- 
500  acres  comprising  the  present  Township 
of  Franklin.  HoHoKv.s  and  Ridgewood. 

Benjamin  Franklin  appointed  him  (the 
Father)  Postmaster  at  Princeton.  He  also  had 
a  1/13  interest  in  the  Wawayanda  Patent  and 
copper  Interests  near  New  Brunswick. 

So  much  for  the  historical  record.  Now  let 
us  get  on  to  the  serious  business  of  Presi- 
dent Boudinofs  right  to  be  recognized  as  the 
First  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  State  of  New  Jersey's  right  and 
obligation  to  press  for  that  recognition. 

Let  us.  now.  examine  the  merits  of  the 
claims  put  forth  by  Senator  Mathlas  and 
Representative  Steele. 

Representative  Steele's  claim  on  behalf  of 
Samuel  Huntington  rests  upon  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Huntington  was  President  of  the  Ccftitl- 
nental  Congress  when  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation were  ratified  in  1781  and  remained 
in  that  position.  As  Rep.  Steele  said  in  his 
letter  to  me  dated  July  1st.  1971.  "The  claim 
of  both  Senator  Mathlas  and  me  assumes  one 
basic  theory:  that  the  first  government  of 
the  United  Stales  was  under  the  Articles." 
This,  of  course,  is  the  claim  that  I  dispute. 

Senator  Mathlas  bases  his  claim  upon  the 
fact  that  John  Hanson  (who  preceded  Ellas 
Boudinot  and  whose  coach  Elias  purchased 
when  he  assumed  office)  was  the  first  Presi- 
dent elected  under  the  Articles.  It  Is  Inter- 
esting to  note,  however,  that  Mr.  Hanson  was 
elected  "President  of  the  Confederacy." 

My  contention  is  that  the  Continental 
Congresses,  both  before  and  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  were 
only  ad  hoc  committees,  not  fully  recognized 
by  the  colonists  and  not  at  all  recognized 
officially  by  any  foreign  power. 

The  United  States  did  not  exist,  in  fact, 
until  President  Boudinot  signed  the  prelim- 
inary treaty  with  Great  Britain;  at  which 
time,  and  in  which  manner,  the  Crown  ac- 
knowledged the  independence  of  the  colonies. 
This  is  what  created  a  new  nation  and  gave 
status  to  the  new  government  which  was 
shortly  given  full  diplomatic  and  Interna- 
tional recognition  by  foreign  governments 
which  proceeded  to  assign  ministers  whose 
credentials  were  submitted  to.  and  received 
by.  Ellas  Boudinot  as  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  President  Boudinot  also 
signed  treaties  in  that  capacity  with  Spain, 
France.  Holland  and  Sweden. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  establishes  beyond 
contradiction,  that  Elias  Boudinot  was  the 
first  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

It  is  true  that,  when  signing  the  Proclama- 
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tlon  for  the  cessation  of  arms,  Mr.  Boudlnot 
signed  "XXX  m  the  year  of  our  Lord  1783  and 
of  our  Sovereignty  and  Independence  the 
Seventh,"  Indicating  that  he  dated  the  exist- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America  from 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776. 
However,  I  think  that  this  was  a  bit  of  co- 
lonial bombast,  and  I  am  sure  that  Jeffer- 
son Davis  signed  documents  similarly  and 
considered  the  Confederacy  (or  should  I  say 
the  second  Confederacy?)  to  have  existed 
since  the  dates  of  secession. 

Had  George  Washington  suffered  the  same 
fate  as  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence would  not  have  any  greater  effect 
today  than  the  Secessions  of  the  Civil  War 
period. 

How  close  it  came  to  that  during  those 
seven  long  years  may  be  realized  when  one 
considers  that  Alfred  Hoyt  Price  writes  in  his 
"New  Jersey  and  the  Revolutionary  War"  that 
In  December  1776  (six  months  after  the  De- 
claration of  Independence)  "the  State  gov- 
ernment virtually  ceased  to  exist,  its  more 
prominent  members  going  into  hiding  and 
the  Continental  Congress  had  de-camped  to 
the  safety  of  Baltimore,"  and  also  that  2,700 
New  Jersey  citizens  including  members  of 
the  Assembly  sought  the  King's  pardon  and 
renewed  their  allegiance  to  the  Crown.  He 
also  writes  that  "In  several  districts  the 
Loyalists  were  in  the  majority.  The  pressure 
of  the  British  army  in  New  York  and  on 
Staten  Island  and  the  British  warships  in 
the  Hudson  for  seven  of  the  eight  years  of 
the  war  made  loyalty  to  the  Crown  as  popular 
as  it  was  safe  in  neighboring  Bergen  and 
Essex  counties!  On  January  12th,  1783 
Alexander  Hamilton  wrote  "Every  day  proves 
more  and  more  the  insufficiency  of  the  con- 
federation, and  at  this  time  several  states  in- 
cluding Delaware,  Maryland  and  Georgia  had 
not  even  sent  delegates,  and  many  delegates 
did  not  attend  the  Congress." 

How  close  collapse  was  may  be  gathered 
from  the  writing  of  Mr.  Boudlnot  himself,  in 
his  Journal  of  Events  of  the  Revolution.  He 
wrote  that  in  the  autumn  of  1777.  with  the 
army  at  White  Marsh  and  the  enemy  at 
Chestnut  Hill  with  George  Washhigton  oppo- 
site, the  British  withdrew  and  "Thus  the  de- 
feat of  the  American  Army  was  again  prov- 
identially prevented  ■  and  again  "another 
providential  escape  of  our  army  happened  at 
Morris  Town  in  the  year  1777-8".  Thus  it  is 
obvious  that  the  Continental  Congress,  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  not  withstanding, 
was  In  dire  danger. 

In  February  of  1778  In  reply  to  General 
George  Washington's  urgent  plea  for  wagons 
to  haul  provisions  to  Valley  Forge.  Governor 
Livingston  wrote  "it  Is  impossible  for  this 
State  to  cure  the  blunders  of  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  provide  for  the  army;  and 
considering  what  New  Jersey  has  suffered  by 
the  war,  I  am  Justly  certain  it  cannot  hold 
out  another  year  if  the  rest  will  not  fur- 
I'lsh  their  proportionable  share  of  provi- 
sions." 

One  must  remember  that  not  only  were 
most  of  the  important  battles  fought  In  New 
Jersey  or  on  its  perimeters,  but  the  Jersey- 
men,  either  with  the  Continental  Army  or 
as  Militia,  did  more  than  their  share  of  the 
tighthig. 

The  American  and  British  armies  had  twice 
swept  through  the  State,  foraging  and  pil- 
laging as  they  went,  and  twice  swept  back 
upon  New  York. 

The  question  of  the  French  alliance  la 
bound  to  come  up.  and  probably  some  will 
contend  that  Prance  did  recognize  the  United 
States,  and  brought  Spain  In  with  her.  It  is 
true  that  secret  representations,  such  as  Silas 
Deane,  were  sent  to  seek  aid  from  Prance. 
The  Count  Vergennes  kept  Deane  waiting 
so  long  that  he  was  packing  to  go  home  In 
despair  when  news  of  Saratoga  reached  Paris 
r-.'.d  the  Count  sent  his  man,  Girard.  to  fetch 
Deane. 

I'he  New  Larned  History  says  that  Ver- 
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gennes,  In  March  of  1776,  had  discussed  with 
his  associates  in  the  cabinet  the  advisability 
of  the  two  crowns  (Spain  and  Prance)  taking 
advantage  of  England's  preoccupation  with 
the  colonies  and  whether  It  would  be  politic 
to  give  the  Insurgents  secret  assistance. 
Vergennes  went  on  to  say  that  Providence 
had  evidently  chosen  that  very  hour  for 
hiunlUating  England  and  that  by  rendering 
the  assistance  of  the  Americans  as  desperate 
as  possible  the  exhaustion  caused  by  the 
Internecine  war  would  prostrate  both  Eng- 
land and  the  colonies  and  afford  an  opportu- 
nity to  reduce  England  to  the  condition  of 
a  second  rate  power.  Not  being  able  to  do 
that,  he  went  on  to  suggest  secret  assistance. 
The  New  Larned  History  also  goes  on  to 
point  out  that  "It  is  a  settled  rule  of  diplom- 
acy that  a  minister  should  not  be  pressed 
upon  a  foreign  court  by  which  It  is  under- 
stood that  he  will  not  be  received."  In  dis- 
regard of  this  rule  the  colonists  did  send 
agents  to  several  foreign  cotu-ts  where,  save 
eventually  for  Prance,  they  were  not  received. 
Thus  "The  policy  of  sending  ministers  to 
European  courts  where  such  ministers  were 
not  received  worked  injuriously  to  the  United 
States  from  the  mere  fact  of  their  non- 
recognition." 

After  Saratoga,  Count  Vergennes  became 
anxious  for  a  treaty  including  Spain.  Spain 
hoped  to  secure  her  borders  on  this  conti- 
nent and  at  the  same  time  regain  Gibraltar. 
France  wanted  anything  that  would  discom- 
fort England  and  to  secure  fishing  rights  in 
our  coastal  waters. 

John  Richard  Green  writes  In  his  "Short 
History  of  England",  The  World's  Great 
Classics,  by  the  Colonial  Pre.ss,  copyright 
1899:  "XXX  and  by  the  yet  more  fatal  news 
that  this  disaster  (Saratoga)  had  roused  the 
Bourbon  courts  to  avenge  the  humiliation  of 
the  Seven  Years  War"  by  concluding  an  alli- 
ance with  the  revolutionists.  When  peace 
was  discussed  with  Spain  and  France,  Spain 
refused  to  suspend  hostilities  without  the 
return  of  Gibraltar  and  France  proposed  that 
England  give  up  all  her  Indian  conquests 
except  Bengal.  But  England  fixed  them. 

The  colonies  became  tired  of  waiting  and 
made  their  own  peace,  which  was  a  prelude  to 
treaties  with  the  Bourbon   powers. 

The  Beaumarchais  Incident  Is  another 
case  in  point.  In  1778  Silas  Deane  went  to 
France  as  our  first  secret  agent.  After  having 
finally  met  with  Count  Vergennes,  arrange- 
ments are  made  through  an  intermediary, 
a  Monsieur  Beaumarchais,  for  an  old  frigate 
loaded  with  everything  wanted.  The  British 
found  out  about  It  and  made  spirited  pro- 
test to  the  King  of  France,  with  whom  they 
were  temporarily  at  peace,  and  the  King 
Issued  a  strong  proclamation  promising 
death,  etc.  to  anyone  connected  with  such 
a  scheme  and  ordered  the  frigate  unloaded. 
It  was,  but  its  cargo  was  loaded  on  three 
merchant  vessels  at  night  and  they  arrived 
safely.  It  was  well  understood  by  Congress 
that  this  was  a  gift  from  the  King  of  Prance 
but  when  someone,  thought  to  have  been 
Thomas  Paine,  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag. 
Congress  received  a  "warm  memorial"  from 
the  French  Government  and  Congress  had  to 
deny  that  the  King  had  anything  to  do  with 
it  and  assert  that  the  shipment  was  a  com- 
mon mercantile  contract.  Thereupon,  Beau- 
marchais called  upon  Congress  to  pay  the 
whole  purchase  price  with  interest.  This 
Incident  In  Itself,  even  though  an  open  al- 
liance was  later  hastily  contrived.  Is  proof 
that  France  did  not  In  reality  regard  the 
Continental  Congress  as  a  bona  fide  govern- 
ment but  rather  as  a  tool  with  which  to  get 
at  the  English.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  aid 
she  gave  to  the  colonies,  aside  from  Lafayette 
which  was  personal,  was  much  the  same  as 
the  aid  England  later  gave  to  the  South  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War. 

It  would  be  possible  to  continue  In  this 
way,  but  I  hope  that  the  point  has  been 
nuide  sulflcieutly. 


June  15,  1973 


References  for  the  information  contained 
herein  Include  Ellas  Boudlnot  by  George 
Adams  Boyd,  The  New  Larned  History,  Dic- 
tionary of  American  Biography,  Journal  of 
Events  of  the  Revolution  by  Ellas  Boudlnot, 
New  Jersey  and  the  Revolutionary  War  by 
Alfred  Hoyt  Bill.  Short  History  of  the  English 
People  by  John  Richard  Green.  (The  World's 
Great  Classics)  and  Appleton's  Cyclopedia, 
all  of  which,  except  Green's  Short  History  of 
England,  can  be  obtained  through  the  Public 
Library  in  Ridgewood. 

Thank  you  for  your  patience. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  WILUAM  R.  COTTER 

OP   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  COTTER,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  a 
sorrowful  day  for  Americans  of  Lithu- 
anian descent.  For  on  this  date  in  1940, 
Lithuania  was  forcibly  annexed  into  the 
Soviet  Union,  beginning  a  sad  era  in  its 
history  which  continues  to  this  day.  Yet, 
despite  more  than  30  days  of  politi- 
cal and  religious  repression,  attempts  at 
depopulation,  and  other  tragic  hardships, 
the  struggle  for  Lithuanian  freedom  goes 
on.  The  courage  and  sacrifice  of  these 
determined  people  was  brought  home 
with  new  force  last  year  by  the  mass 
demonstrations  of  protest  against  Soviet 
occupation,  culminated  by  the  self-im- 
molation of  three  Lithuanian  youths. 
These  actions  demonstrate  beyond  the 
ability  of  words  that  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple have  not  acquiesced  to  annexation, 
but  rather  still  strive  for  independence 
and  freedom. 

Let  us  take  the  time  on  this  sad  anni- 
versary to  recognize  that  this  valiant 
stiiiggle  Is  still  going  on,  to  remember 
our  obligation  to  those  who  quest  for,  and 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  to  attain,  freedom, 
and  to  acknowledge  the  efforts  to  gain 
national  self-determination  by  Lithu- 
anians the  world  over,  with  the  fervent 
hope  that  they  will  be  successful. 


BEATITUDES  FOR  BUSINESSMEN 


HON.  MARK  ANDREWS 

OP   NORTH   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr, 
Speaker,  a  very  good  friend  of  mine. 
Harry  E.  Olson,  Jr.,  senior  pastor  of  Mes- 
siah Lutheran  Church  in  Fargo.  N.  Dak., 
some  time  ago  wrote  "Beatitudes  for 
Businessmen."  With  the  present  day  ten- 
sion and  atmosphere  of  distrust.  I  felt 
that  I  would  like  to  share  these  thouglits 
with  my  colleagues  and  friends  so  I  am 
asking  consent  that  they  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Harry  Olson,  incidentally,  is  the  first 
clergyman  from  North  Dakota  to  have 
been  invited  as  guest  chaplain  for  a  ses- 
sion of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
We  are  very  proud  of  him  and  I  am  sure 
that  his  words  will  continue  to  have  a 
profound  efifect  on  people  svei-ywhere. 
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Beatitudes  fob  Businessmen 
(By  Harry  E.  Olson  Jr.) 

Blessed  will  be  the  man  who  will  trust 
other  men. 

Blessed  will  be  the  man  who  is  determined 
to  control  himself. 

Blessed  will  be  the  man  who  not  only 
counts  his  blessings  but  makes  his  blessings 
count. 

Blessed  will  be  the  man  who  can  turn  his 
barricades  into  bridges. 

Blessed  will  be  the  man  who  works  hard 
but  does  not  press. 

Blessed  will  be  the  man  who  does  not  de- 
mand achievement  but  deserves  it. 

Blessed  will  be  the  man  who  is  willing  not 
only  to  improve  his  circumstances  but  more 
willing  to  Improve  himself. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  LITHUANIA 


and  its  sister  republics  Estonia  and  Lat- 
via, and  I  hope  it  never  will. 

Those  of  the  Lithuanian  people  who 
have  not  been  murdered  or  deported  have 
not  accepted  the  absorption  of  their  na- 
tion by  the  Soviet  Empire,  although  it 
is  all  but  impossible  for  them  to  protest 
effectively.  Two  million  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  stock  have  not  accepted  the 
obliteration  of  their  ancestral  home  from 
the  map  of  Europe.  Like  their  friends  and 
relatives  across  the  sea  they  hope  and 
pray  that  the  hell  of  communism  will, 
like  the  earlier  hell  of  national  socialism, 
soon  come  to  an  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  tlian  70  new  coun- 
tries have  joined  the  family  of  nations 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  It  would 
be  merely  an  act  of  simple  justice  for 
the  Soviet  Union  to  restore  freedom  to 
Lithuania  and  its  Baltic  neighbor. 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  33d  anniversary  of  the  annexation  of 
Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Almost 
a  third  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since 
the  people  of  that  small  republic  lost 
their  national  independence  and  their 
individual  freedoms.  Our  Nation  has  nev- 
er recognized  the  conquest  of  Lithuania 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  LITHUANIA 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1973 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  is  the  33d  anniversary  of  the  forci- 
ble annexation  into  the  Soviet  Union  of 


the  state  of  Lithuania.  Armiversaries  are 
either  occasions  for  joy  or  despair.  This 
Lithuania  anniversary  is  an  occasion  for 
despair.  The  Lithuanian  people  have 
continuously  struggled  to  reject  the  op- 
pressive Communist  system  from  Lithu- 
anian soil  ever  since  the  forcible  annexa- 
tion on  June  15,  1940.  Regrettably,  a 
generation  has  grown  to  adulthood  with- 
out knowing  the  blessing  of  freedom, 
democi-acy  and  justice. 

From  1944  to  1952,  anti-Soviet  parti- 
sans struggled  for  freedom  against  the 
Soviet  military  occupation  in  protracted 
guei'illa  warfare  with  a  loss  of  50,000 
Lithuanian  lives. 

During  the  Stalin  era,  more  than  one- 
sixth  of  the  Lithuanian  population  was 
deported  to  Russia  and  Siberia. 

Not  long  ago  a  Lithuanian  youth 
burned  himself  as  a  martyr  in  protest 
against  the  denial  of  the  right  of  na- 
tional self-determination,  the  denial  of 
religious  freedom,  political  freedom  and 
the  denial  of  human  rights  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  forceful  annexation  of  Lithu- 
ania and  the  other  Baltic  States  into  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  should  maintain  this 
steadfast  policy  and  hopefully  this  will 
keep  the  flame  of  hope  burning  in  the 
hearts  of  the  freedom  loving  citizens  of 
Lithuania  until  such  time  sis  they  are 
granted  self-determination. 


SENATE— Monrfay,  June  18, 1973 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Eastland)  . 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  L.  R.  El- 
son,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  we  turn  to  Thee  in 
faith  and  trust,  for  Thou  alone  art  the 
source  of  our  joy  and  peace,  and  of  all 
wisdom  smd  strength.  Without  Thee  we 
lose  our  way.  Confusion  and  uncertainty 
overcome  clarity  and  certitude.  But  with 
Thee  there  is  wisdom  and  strength.  By 
the  light  of  Thy  presence  guide  us 
through  the  maze  of  our  strange  and 
difQcult  times.  Overrule  our  human  er- 
rors by  the  magnitude  of  Thy  grace. 
Keep  us  ever  faithful  to  Thy  command- 
ments revealed  in  Thy  word  and  to  the 
law  of  love  made  known  in  the  cross.  At 
the  end,  may  we  hear  the  divine  appro- 
bation, "Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant."  And  to  Thee  shall  be  the  glory 
and  the  praise.  Amen. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate 
messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nomi- 
nations, which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
June  15,  1973,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  June  12,  1973,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  act  (S.  1235)  to 
amend  Public  Law  90-553,  authorizing 
an  additional  appropriation  for  an  In- 
ternational Center  for  Foreign  Chan- 
ceries. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  VlII,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEONID  BREZHNEV'S  VISIT  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
field  of  foreign  policy.  President  Nixon 
has  been  extraordinarily  successful  as 
attested  to  by  his  visit  to  Peking,  the 
promulgation  of  the  Nixon  doctrine  and, 
incidentally,  the  reduction  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary forces  overseas  from  3.5  million  men 
to  2.3  million,  an  adjunct  to  our  foreign 
policy,  and  his  visit  to  Moscow  and  the 
agreements  reached  there. 

President  Nixon  extended  an  invita- 
tion to  Mr.  Brezhnev  over  a  year  ago. 
It  was  accepted  some  months  ago,  and 
now  Mr.  Brezhnev  is  here  in  this  coun- 
try as  a  guest  of  this  Nation. 

While  here,  I  do  not  expect  Mr. 
Brezhnev  to  discuss  our  internal  affairs, 
which  are  entirely  outside  his  ken,  as 
he  has  so  stated;  and  the  same  would 
apply  to  any  other  representative  of  a 
foreign  coimtry  or  ours  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  President,  I.  for  one,  do  not  fear 
that  we  will  be  "taken  in "  by  Mr. 
Brezhnev.  I  have  full  faith  in  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs,  in  which  area  he  has 
been  most  successful.  I  do  not  downgrade 
this  meeting  between  Mr.  Brezhnev  and 
President  Nixon  although,  frankly.  I  do 
not  expect  anything  of  a  highly  signif- 
icant nature  to  emerge  therefrom. 

I  would  assume  that  they  would  dis- 
cuss trade  matters,  space  matters,  energy 
matters,  and  the  like,  and  that  there 
would  be  final  agreements  annoimced 
on  the  basis  of  negotiations,  heretofore 
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entered  into  by  the  representatives  of  the 
two  countries. 

I  do  wish,  though,  that  consideration 
would  be  given  to  a  proposal  which  was 
reported  from  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  last  week  by  a  vote  of 
14  to  1:  that  is.  a  resolution  calling  on 
the  President  to  promote  negotiations 
for  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty. 
That  resolution,  I  think,  has  at  least  55 
cosponsors  at  the  moment.  It  is  an  issue 
wliich  I  think  could  be  beneficially  dis- 
cussed on  a  mutual  basis  by  both  coim- 
tries.  It  has  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  White  House  at  the  request 
of  the  Senators  concerned.  Again,  let  me 
say  that  I  am  hopeful  this  matter  will 
at  least  be  discussed. 

I  would  hope  also  that  we  would  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  both  countries  spend 
too  much  on  armaments  and  that  a 
diminution  of  such  would  be  a  good  way 
to  focus  resources  more  on  the  needs  of 
our  respective  peoples:  resources  which 
could  be  used  for  constructive  purposes 
rather  than  potentially  destructive  pur- 
poses. 

Frankly,  I.  for  one,  am  not  interested 
in  always  being  No.  1. 

I  believe  in  parity.  I  believe  in  the  doc- 
trine of  equality.  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
doctrine  of  superiority,  because  we  are 
all  molded  from  the  same  clay:  we  all 
come  from  the  same  soil.  I  think  we 
should  try  to  treat  with  nations  as  we 
aspire  to  treat  with  individuals. 

I  hope  there  is  more  mutual  trade  be- 
tween the  U.S.S.R.  and  our  own  country. 
I  hope  there  will  be  more  cultural  ex- 
changes, more  agreements  on  space, 
more  agreements  on  energy,  although  I 
do  not  look  with  too  much  favor  upon 
the  natural  gas  agreement  which  hag 
been  entered  into  by  private  concerns 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  pm-pose  of 
which  would  be  to  transport  liquid  nat- 
ural gas  from  Siberia  to  the  United 
States.  The  price  would  be  very  high, 
and  the  source,  I  think,  might  not  be 
expected  to  remain  permanent. 

I  would  hope  for  a  better  understand- 
ing between  our  two  nations,  because  the 
important  consideration,  above  all  else, 
is  peace — peace  for  all  the  people  of  the 
world,  a  peace  which  can,  in  large  part, 
be  guaranteed  in  concert  by  countries 
such  as  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  now  meeting,  through  their  top 
representatives,  and  by  other  coimtries 
as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  Senate  Resolution  67. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.   Res.   67 
Resolution  calling  on  the  President  to  pro- 
mote negotiations  for  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  treaty 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  committed  In 
the  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963  and  the 
Nonprollferatlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons  Treaty 
of  1968  to  negotiate  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
I  reaty: 

Whereas  the  conclusion  of  a  comprehensive 
test  Ban  Treaty,  and  will  fulflU  our  pledge 
i!»  the  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty; 

Whereas  there  has  been  significant  prog- 
ress In  the  detection  and  Identification  of 
underground  nuclear  tests  by  selsmologtcal 
iMid  other  means;  and 

Whereas  the  SALT  accords  of  1972  have 


placed  quantitative  limitations  on  offensive 
and  defensive  strategic  weapons  and  have  es- 
tablished important  precedents  for  arms  con- 
trol verification  procedures;  and 

Whereas  early  achievement  of  total  nuclear 
test  cessation  would  have  many  beneficial 
con.sequences:  creating  a  more  favorable  In- 
ternational arms  control  climate;  imposing 
further  finite  limits  on  the  nuclear  arms 
race;  releasing  resources  for  domestic  needs: 
protecting  our  environment  from  growing 
testing  dangers;  making  more  stable  existing 
arms  limitations  agreements;  and  comple- 
menting the  ongoing  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion talks:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  (1) 
should  propose  an  Immediate  su.spension  on 
underground  nuclear  testing  to  remain  in 
effect  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  abstains 
from  underground  testing,  and  (2)  should 
set  forth  promptly  a  new  proposal  to  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  and  other  nations  for  a  permanent 
treaty  to  ban  all  nuclear  tests. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock*  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  wish  to 
speak  on  the  matter  to  which  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  referred  briefly.  It  is 
the  matter  of  our  national  energy  sup- 
ply, its  source,  and  the  crisis  which  it 
imposes  upon  the  Nation  at  present. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  at  the  prospect 
of  crippling  fuel  shortages  throughout 
the  country  in  the  coming  months  and 
years.  There  is  mounting  evidence  that 
we  are  on  a  collision  course  with  an 
energy  crisis  unparalleled  in  recent 
history. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  avoid  serious 
fuel-related  problems  over  the  short  run, 
and  only  concerted  well-considered  ac- 
tion now  will  enable  us  to  get  back  on 
the  track  before  the  crisis  becomes  a 
calamity. 

Petroleiun  will  be  the  first  casualty. 
Products  made  from  crude  oil  supply 
almost  half  of  the  total  energy  consumed 
in  the  United  States,  and  those  products 
are  in  critical  short  supply  right  now. 

Many  gasoline  stations  have  an- 
nounced new  policies  that  amount  to  an 
ad  hoc  rationing  scheme — limiting  the 
numlier  of  gallons  that  can  he  purchased 
at  one  time,  shortening  their  hours  and 
the  like.  The  Governor  of  Delaware  has 
even  suggested  that  only  cars  with  Dela- 
ware licenses  be  permitted  to  purchase 
sasoline  in  his  State. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  the  demands,  oil 
refiners  have  taken  several  steps.  They 
have  been  running  their  refineries  at 
record  high  percentages  of  capacity. 
They  have  engaged  in  massive  and  costly 
advertising  programs  aimed  at  educating 
the  people  in  ways  to  consei-ve  fuel.  Many 
have  reduced  their  octane  ratings  by  a 
half  point  or  one  point,  in  an  effort  to 
squeeze  a  little  more  ga.soline  out  of  each 
barrel  of  crude  oil. 

As  a  result  of  these  efforts.  It  is,  in  all 
probability,  going  to  be  possible  for  you 
to  keep  your  car  running  this  summer. 
Next  summer,  I  am  not  so  sure. 


If  you  happen  to  own  a  vehicle  pow- 
ered by  diesel  fuel,  however,  the  problem 
is  more  severe. 

The  all-out  effort  to  supply  the  Na- 
tion with  gasoline  during  the  peak  con- 
sumption summer  months  has  resulted 
in  a  severe  shortage  of  diesel  fuel.  Simply 
stated,  the  more  crude  oil  is  earmarlced 
for  refining  into  gasoline,  the  less  is  left 
for  other  products. 

The  diesel  shortage  appears  likely  to 
strike  a  crippling  blow  within  the  next 
few  weeks,  keeping  trucks  off  the  high- 
ways and  tractors  out  of  the  fields,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Midwest. 

Frontier  nations  are  characterized  by 
cheap  energy,  whether  in  the  form  of  the 
sprawling  forests  of  medieval  Europe  or 
the  seemingly  boundless  resources  of  re- 
cent America.  As  nations  mature,  how- 
ever, fuel  becomes  more  dear,  and  life- 
styles have  to  be  adjusted. 

The  periods  of  change  have  generally 
been  associated  wiUi  great  social  and  po- 
litical upheaval:  governments  have  fall- 
en, and  there  have  been  mass  migrations 
of  people. 

When  the  forests  of  Eiu'ope  had  been 
cut  down,  the  people  came  to  America.  I 
am  not  sure  where  we  could  go. 

The  problem  has  been  immensely  com- 
pounded, of  course,  by  our  advanced 
technology.  Trees,  after  all,  can  be  re- 
planted, but  when  the  oil  is  gone,  it  will 
take  another  ice  age  to  get  us  any  more. 

The  picture  that  develops  from  all  of 
this  is  one  of  a  multistaged  problem,  be- 
ginning with  severe  shortages  over  the 
period  of  the  next  few  years,  followed, 
if  proper  action  is  taken  now,  by  an  eas- 
ing of  the  situation  in  the  decade  or  so 
after  that,  followed,  if  proper  action  i.s 
taken  now,  by  a  gradual  conversion  to 
new  sources  of  energy. 

I  want  to  stress,  however,  that  the  mid- 
term and  long-term  solutions  will  only  be 
forthcoming  if  we  do  some  things  right 
now.  Let  me  outline  a  few  of  them. 

The  mid-term  problem,  that  is  to  say. 
our  eventual  recovery  from  the  certain 
shortages  of  this  siunmer,  can  only  come 
about  through  a  maximization  of  our 
capacity  to  utilize  petroleum  in  the  most 
efficient  manner. 

The  petroleum  problem  has  many 
facets.  There  is  the  problem  of  finding  it, 
of  pi'oducing  it,  of  refining  it,  of  deliver- 
ing it,  and  of  using  it. 

The  National  Petroleum  Coimcil  ha.<; 
estimated  that  55  percent  of  the  discov- 
erable oil  in  this  country  is  still  in  the 
gi'oimd  waiting  to  be  foimd.  And  yet,  ex- 
ploratory drilling  for  new  supplies  has 
declined  from  a  peak  of  more  than  15,000 
wells  armually  in  1955  to  fewer  than 
7.000  wells  in  1971.  Why?  Simply  because 
it  is  no  longer  very  profitable  to  drill  an 
exploratoi-y  well. 

I  think  that  fact  is  a  remarkable  rep- 
resentation of  just  how  far  afield  we 
have  gone  from  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem that  Republicans  and  Democrats 
aUke  talce  as  the  basis  of  their  economic 
beliefs.  Imagine,  in  a  time  of  critical 
shortage  and  immense  demand,  it  not 
being  worth  anyone's  while  to  increase 
the  supply.  But  that  is  what  has  hap- 
pened. The  Government  has  so  over- 
regulated  and  stifled  private  initiative 
that  what  should  be  boom-time  condi- 
tions look  more  like  an  era  of  over- 
supply. 
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Taxes,  management  errors,  inflation, 
and  restrictive  pricing  policies  and 
poorly  drawn  environmental  regulations 
all  played  a  role  in  doing  what  the  pros- 
pect of  25,000  feet  of  hard  rock  could 
not — they  have  caused  the  oilman  to 
decide  not  to  drill. 

As  a  result,  we  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly dependent  on  imported  crude  oil. 
At  least  25  percent  of  all  the  crude  oil 
refined  in  the  United  States  today  is  im- 
ported, and  the  figxire  is  sure  to  rise. 

It  must  rise,  and  for  this  reason,  I  en- 
dorse President  Nixon's  moves  in  the 
area  of  oil  import  quotas  and  deepwater 
port  development.  However,  it  is  vital 
that  we  regard  importation  as  a  tem- 
porary palliative,  and  not  as  long-term 
solution  to  the  energy  crisis.  While  im- 
ports must  increase  over  the  next  few 
years,  I  strongly  believe  that  we  must  be- 
gin now  to  work  toward  domestic  solu- 
tions, so  that  once  past  the  immediate 
problem,  we  can  gradually  reduce  our  de- 
pendance  on  foreign  energy  sources. 

In  the  long  run,  few  alternatives  are 
less  attractive  than  an  America  depend- 
ent for  its  vital  energy  upon  the  caprice 
of  such  areas  as  the  Middle  East  or  the 
communist  block.  Our  national  security 
Impels  us  to  extreme  caution  as  we  move 
toward  greater  dependence  on  such 
sources. 

We  must  never  allow  ourselves  to  be 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  some  volatile 
monarch  who  may,  under  whatever  infiu- 
ence,  suddenly  decide  to  turn  off  the 
lights. 

There  is  an  additional  problem  too, 
related  to  any  long-term  program  of 
massive  importation,  and  that  is  the  very 
real  likelihood  that  such  a  policy  would 
result  in  vast  holdups  of  American  cur- 
rency in  the  hands  of  a  few  Middle  East- 
em  rulers.  They  would  then  have  the 
power  to  cause  international  monetary 
upheavals  that  would  make  the  current 
gold  speculation  look  like  kid  stuff. 

Our  problems  in  producing  oil  are  no 
less  complex  than  those  of  finding  it,  and 
I  believe  that  a  program  passed  by  the 
Senate  last  week  may  only  serve  to  com- 
pound them. 

With  only  10  of  us  dissenting,  the  Sen- 
ate has  decided  to  engage  in  a  massive 
supply  distribution  program,  which  In 
my  opinion  will  not  work,  will  cause  im- 
told  confusion,  and  will  have  the  effect 
of  causing  independent  producers  to  dis- 
continue pumping  on  a  great  many  mar- 
ginal wells,  whose  oU  we  need  so 
desperately. 

Petroleum  at  the  wellhead  must  then 
be  shipped  to  a  refinery,  and  here  again 
we  see  government,  in  this  case  the 
courts,  standing  in  the  way  of  progress. 
The  greatest  single  oil  find  in  our  time 
Is  on  the  North  Slope  of  the  State  of 
Alaska,  but  that  oil  is  worthless  unless 
we  can  get  it  to  a  refinery. 

To  do  that,  we  need  not  only  the 
Alaskan  pipeline  but  a  Canadian  pipe- 
line as  well.  There  is  enough  oil  to  fill 
both.  The  oil  industry  knew  that  years 
ago,  and  started  malung  plans.  But  they 
have  been  stopped,  and  at  the  worst 
possible  moment. 

There  are  other  massive  transporta- 
tion problems  that  must  be  dealt  with 
If  we  are  to  solve  our  fuel  shortage  prob- 
lem. Oceangoing  tankers  axe  so  in  de- 
mand to  haul  the  Middle  Eastern  oil  to 


the  United  States,  that  Norwegian  and 
Greek  shipowners  have  made  fortimes 
on  single  voyages.  It  may  be  true  that  in 
all  the  world  there  are  not  enough  tank- 
ers to  meet  our  needs. 

The  problem  is  not  solved,  even  when 
the  oil  has  crossed  the  ocean.  We  have 
no  deepwater  ports  to  receive  the  largest 
vessels.  And  we  still  have  to  move  the 
oil  from  the  ports  to  the  refineries,  bear- 
ing in  mind  all  the  time  that  most  of 
our  refineries  are  not  equipped  to  process 
the  type  of  crude  oil  which  we  get  from 
tlie  Arab  lands. 

Transportation  problems  indicate  an- 
other fallacy  of  the  approach  taken  by 
the  Senate  this  week.  The  bill  is  designed 
to  protect  the  small  refiners  by  assuring 
them  a  constant  supply  of  crude  oil.  But 
transportation  difficulties  may  render 
the  bill's  allocation  system  useless. 

I  have  indicated  that  we  are  not  find- 
ing enough  oil  in  the  groimd;  if  we  found 
more,  we  could  probably  not  produce  It; 
if  we  produced  it,  we  probably  could  not 
titinsport  it  to  the  refineries. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  report  also  that 
if  we  could  do  all  of  those  things,  we 
would  still  not  be  able  to  refine  It. 

Our  refineries  are  operating  today  at  95 
percent  of  capacity,  an  incredible  rate. 
The  problem  is  simply  that  there  is  not 
enough  capacity.  Only  two  new  refineries 
have  been  built  in  the  entire  Nation  in 
the  last  several  years,  and  only  one  more 
is  currently  under  construction. 

A  number  of  others  are  on  the  draw- 
ing boards,  but  oil  company  executives 
privately  fear  that  the  construction  in- 
dustry does  not  have  the  ability  to  build 
tliem  at  the  current  time. 

The  greater  problem,  though,  is  getting 
over  the  legal  hurdles,  most  of  which 
stem  from  bureaucracy,  conflicting  reg- 
ulation, and  poorly  drawn  antipollution 
laws.  The  same  cities  and  States  that  are 
crying  for  fuel  are  refusing  to  permit  re- 
fineries to  be  constructed  within  their 
limits.  Their  attitude  seems  to  be,  "Let 
somelx)dy  else  get  the  pollution,  just  give 
me  the  gasoline." 

Well,  it  does  not  work  that  way,  and 
we  are  going  to  realize  it  very  soon,  in- 
deed. 

Even  as  we  move  to  bolster  the  supply 
of  petroleum  products  to  supply  the  en- 
ergy needed  during  the  midiange  ahead, 
we  must  begin  to  plan  for  the  long 
range — plan  and  act. 

Extensive  research  is  needed  now  in 
the  areas  of  nuclear,  solar,  and  other 
potential  energy  sources. 

I  am  particularly  distressed,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  administration  has  chosen 
to  abandon  research  on  the  molten  salt 
breeder  reactor,  which  I  regard  as  one 
of  the  most  promising  possibihties  for 
providing  ample  supplies  of  nuclear 
energy.  In  choosing  to  fund  only  the 
liquid  metal  breeder  reactor,  they  have 
placed  all  their  very  fragile  and  valu- 
able eggs  in  a  single  basket. 

If  it  should  develop,  dowTi  the  line, 
that  the  liquid  metal  process  is  not  prac- 
ticable, we  will  have  lost  years  of  plan- 
rung  on  the  most  likely  alternative. 

Also  looking  to  the  long  rang.;,  we  need 
to  undertake  new  initiatives  aimed  at 
devising  an  environmentally  acceptable 
method  of  utilizing  our  vast  stores  of 
coal.  It  is  estimated  that  v.e  have  up  to 
1,500  years'  worth  of  coal  reserves;  yet 


coal  usage  is  declining  relative  tj  other 
fuels  becaus  of  the  attendant  env^n- 
mental  problems. 

The  relationship  of  environmental  con- 
cerns and  our  need  for  energy  is  a  con- 
stant thread  running  through  the  debate 
on  this  subject.  It  is  a  matter  of  vast  im- 
portance, and  I  would  Uke  to  take  a  few 
moments  to  discuss  it  today. 

Frequently,  the  energy  crisis  is  cast  as 
the  tails  side  of  the  coin  on  which  en- 
vironmental protection  is  the  obverse. 
This  representation  is  an  oversimplifica- 
tion, but  it  is  nonetheless  true  that  there 
is  an  energy-environment  cycle;  it  is  this 
cycle  which  we  must  seek  to  control. 

It  is  clear,  for  example,  that  «f  we  were 
to  have  no  concern  whatever  for  the  en- 
vironment, we  would  have  no  energy 
crisis.  We  would  use  our  high-sulphu'- 
coal  without  restriction.  We  would  drill 
for  oil  on  our  offshore  lands  without 
worrying  about  oil  sUcks.  We  would  build 
nuclear  reactors  at  will,  unbothered  by 
possible  thermal  pollution.  We  would 
long  ago  have  completed  the  Alaskan 
pipeline.  Instead  of  (Hily  one,  we  would 
have  dozens  of  oil  refineries  imder  con- 
struction. 

We  would  have  energy  aplenty — and 
we  could  possibly  all  choke  to  death  on 
it  within  a  few  years. 

Similarly,  our  pollution  problems 
could  be  solved  overnight  if  we  acted 
without  regard  to  our  energy  needs.  Our 
air  and  waters  would  be  as  pure  as  a 
saint's  motives,  and  the  American  people 
could  have  the  satisfaction  of  starving 
and  freezing  in  an  absolutely  clean  en- 
vironment. 

But,  of  course,  neither  of  these  alter- 
natives is  satisfactory.  Our  only  hope, 
then,  is  to  establish  a  balance.  This 
means  compromise  on  both  sides,  and 
calls  for  statesmanship  on  the  part  of 
those  with  institutional  interests  eitlier 
way. 

We  also  need  a  new  degree  of  states- 
manship on  the  part  of  the  public  figures. 
The  energy  crisis  has  been  the  subject  of 
massive  demagoguery,  as  politicians  seek 
to  find  the  best  whipping  boy  for  their 
purposes. 

We  have  heard  that  the  fuel  shortage 
is  some  sort  of  conspiracy/on  the  part 
of  the  big  oil  companies.  It  is  obvious 
that  not  all  industry  decisions  have  been 
wise  or  in  the  public  interest.  Carmot  the 
same  be  said  of  Congress?  Oil  companies 
did  not  cause  a  quantum  jump  in  gaso- 
line consumption  in  private  automobiles 
by  mandating  antipollution  devices  that 
do  not  work;  Congress  did.  I  know  of  no 
industry  suit  against  building  nuclear 
plants,  refineries,  or  pipelines.  In  sum, 
there  is  enough  blame  to  go  around. 

One  example  may  suffice  to  indicate 
the  point  I  am  making.  This  example  of 
statistic  manipulation  was  the  testimony 
last  Friday — June  8 — before  the  Senate 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  by  the  assistant 
attorney  general  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, Charles  A.  La  Torella,  Jr. 

According  to  press  report.  La  Torella 
said  that  gasoline  reserves  as  of  June  1 
were  202.5  million  barrels,  up  1.6  million 
from  a  year  ago.  Citing  this,  he  respond- 
ed to  a  qvrvtion  about  the  fuel  shortage 
by  askin?,  "What  shortage?" 

This  soit  cl  game  playing  is  an  out- 
r..ge.  In  tlie  first  place,  "reserves"  in- 
Clutje  all  t::;claie  at  refineries,  in  trans- 
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portatlon  systems,  and  at  terminals.  It 
cannot,  in  any  sense,  be  considered  a 
stockpile,  nor  does  It  represent  fuel  being 
wltliheld  from  the  consumer  by  the  oil 
companies.  It  Is  very  simply  the  amount 
of  gasoline  that  has  been  refined,  but 
not  yet  consumed. 

Furthermore,  to  have  any  meaning 
at  all,  this  figxu-e  on  reserves  must  be 
combined  with  the  level  of  consump- 
tion. In  1  year,  our  level  of  consumption 
has  jimiped  6  to  7  percent.  If,  there- 
fore, our  reserves  are  increased  only 
seven-tenths  of  1  percent,  which  is  the 
case  accepting  his  figure  of  1.6  million 
increase,  then  we  have  a  very  real  short- 
age. Perhaps  Mr.  La  Torella  will  be  kind 
enough  to  explain  to  some  of  our  farm- 
ers this  fall  how  they  can  run  their 
tractors  on  corn  stalks.  Unless  he  can, 
I  am  not  sure  they  are  going  to  believe 
his  statement  that  there  is  no  shortage. 

The  statistical  inaccuracies  cited  in 
such  statements  are  unfortunate,  in  any 
event.  Because  of  the  situation  sur- 
rounding this  energy  question,  however, 
and  because  of  the  generalities  drawn 
from  the  erroneous  statistics  by  those 
who  used  them,  there  is  a  more  serious 
problem. 

This  Nation  desperately  needs  action 
now  if  it  is  to  solve  its  developing  energy 
problems.  Those  who  minimize  the  prob- 
lem are  deceiving  the  public  about  the 
true  extent  of  the  problem,  and  thereby 
impeding  the  progress  of  Congress  and 
the  Government  in  moving  toward  a 
solution. 

We  will  get  nowhere  by  playing  poli- 
tics. We  will  get  nowhere  by  setting  up 
strawmen.  We  will  get  nowhere  by 
demagoguery.  We  must  have  action. 

We  are  barrelling  down  the  energy 
wipeout  expressway  toward  oblivion.  Now. 
there  are  some  exits  we  can  take  before 
the  end.  One  is  marked  "depression," 
and  there  is  a  very  real  chance  that 
that  is  exactly  where  we  are  going  to  get 
off. 

Another  is  called  "revolution."  and 
history  tells  us  that  expiration  of  en- 
ergy resources  has  brought  with  it  the 
downfall  of  many  nations. 

A  third,  and  it  is  our  only  real  hope, 
is  neither  clearly  marked  nor  easy  to 
traverse.  We  can  avail  ourselves  of  it 
only  by  acting  now  to  adopt  a  sensible 
and  comprehensive  national  energy  pol- 
icy consisting  of  sensible  government 
action,  industrial  statesmanship,  and 
public  cooperation. 

As  we  move  toward  a  comprehensive 
national  energj'  policy,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  pitfalls  which  we  must  take  care 
to  avoid.  Let  me  outline  a  few. 

First,  we  must  avoid  creating  a  new 
bureaucracy.  If  there  is  one  thing  we 
do  not  need,  it  is  more  governmental 
redtape,  if  history  is  any  guide,  will 
likely  consume  more  energy  than  it  will 
save  or  produce. 

In  that  regard,  we  must  be  extremely 
careful  as  we  reorganize  the  Federal 
Government  to  meet  the  energy  crisis. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  desperately  need  a 
cnbinet-level  policymaker  for  energy. 

Obviously,  too,  his  responsibility  must 
be  accompanied  by  sufficient  staff  and 
fiscal  resources  for  him  to  do  his  job. 
But  I  question  whether  this  implies  the 
necessity  for  a  brand  new  department. 


combining    the    activities    of    existing 
agencies  under  some  new  umbrella. 

My  suggestion  rather  Is  a  lean,  results- 
oriented  agency,  reporting  directly  to 
the  President,  and  charged  with  iden- 
tifying priorities  for  maximizing  pro- 
duction of  existing  fuel  sources,  research 
on  potential  new  sources,  the  need  for 
importing  additional  resources,  methods 
of  maximizing  efficiency  in  the  process 
from  production  to  end  use  of  energy, 
and  promotion  of  energy  conservation 
consciousness  among  the  people. 

A  second  pitfall  we  must  avoid  is  to 
move  precipitously  with  quantitative 
laws  based  on  fast  changing  data.  I  cite 
as  mv  text  for  this  argument,  a  recently 
adopted  law  which  itself  has  contributed 
to  the  energy  crisis. 

In  passing  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970, 
the  Congress  made  some  extremely  tech- 
nical decisions,  rigidly  mandating  vari- 
ous standards  for  pollutants. 

Now  I  recognize  the  tendency  of  some 
to  look  upon  this  body  as  the  som-ce  of 
all  wisdom,  but  as  EPA  Administrator 
William  Ruckleshaus  has  recently  stated, 
it  has  become  apparent  that  the  data  on 
which  some  of  those  decisions  were  made 
is  either  out  of  date,  or  was  inaccurate 
in  the  first  place. 

Thus,  it  is  now  obvious  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  reduce  automobile  emissions 
of  nitrogen  oxide  to  a  level  of  0.4  grams 
per  mile  in  order  to  have  a  safe  and 
healthful  atmosphere.  The  figure  is  prob- 
ably too  low.  by  a  factor  of  3  or  4. 

Yet,  by  setting  that  figure  In  1970, 
Congress  has  had  an  almost  unimagin- 
able effect  on  American  industry.  The 
result  of  that  single  figure,  has  been  that 
oil  companies  have  found  it  necessary  to 
divert  a  substantial  portion  of  their  pro- 
duction to  no-lead  gasoline,  which  re- 
quires an  approximately  7  percent  great- 
er consumption  of  energy  on  their  part. 

At  the  same  time,  tliis  figure  has 
severely  restricted  the  options  of  the 
automobile  makers  in  the  kinds  of  anti- 
pollution devices  they  might  use  on  their 
cars. 

It  excluded,  for  example,  the  promis- 
ing stratofied  charged  engines,  as  well 
as  thermal  reactor  systems.  And  now 
millions  of  dollars  later,  we  are  told  the 
figure  was  not  even  right  in  the  first 
place. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  we  must 
be  extremely  careful  when  we  codify 
highly  technical  material  into  law,  all 
the  more  so  in  a  fast  developing  research 
area. 

These  considerations  notwithstanding, 
it  is  clear  that  we  must  act  now  if  we 
are  to  avert  a  catastrophe  of  the  first 
magnitude.  There  are  long  leadtimes  for 
turning  ideas  into  energy,  and  the  prob- 
lem is  going  to  get  worse  every  day. 

Perhaps  even  more  than  energy  itself, 
time  is  a  most  precious  commodity. 

We  must  not  waste  it  in  silly  political 
positionings  and  game  playing.  Our  Na- 
tion deserves  better. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  the  people  them- 
selves have  a  substantial  responsibility 
to  shoulder.  All  of  us  need  to  develop  a 
new  spirit  of  energy  conservation  con- 
sciousness. 

There  must  be  a  recognition  of  the 
fact,  heretofore,  ignored,  that  energy  is 
not  free. 


American  industry  must  immediately 
examine  their  operations  with  an  eye  to- 
ward reducing  their  energy  consumption. 
The  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
has  estimated  that  a  new  spirit  of  en- 
ergy conservation  consciousness  on  the 
part  of  industry  could  result  in  their  re- 
ducing its  consumption  by  10  to  15  per- 
cent. 

Commercial  concerns  must  show  a 
similar  spirit.  Businesses  need  to  re- 
evaluate their  policies  with  regard  to  air 
conditioning,  lighting,  heating  and  the 
like,  subjecting  those  policies  to  the 
criterion  of  energy  waste.  Some  ar- 
chitects say  that  there  is  10  to  20  times 
too  much  light  in  most  modern  build- 
ings. While  I  question  the  value  of  such 
extreme  oversimplifications,  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  neon  signs  do  blare  out 
their  useless  light  all  night,  with  no  one 
on  the  street  to  see  them.  These  things 
need  to  be  examined. 

But  energy  waste  is  not  confined  to 
industiT  and  commerce.  It  exists  in  enor- 
mous quantities  in  our  homes,  as  well. 
Citizens  can  help  resolve— and  save 
thMnselves  a  good  deal  of  money — the 
shdrt-term  problem,  and  the  long-term 
one,  too,  by  developing  new  energy  con- 
servation techniques. 

Such  simple  measures  as  covering 
saucepans  when  cooking,  turning  off 
lights  and  appliances  when  not  in  use, 
fixing  leaky  faucets,  and  using  full  loads 
in  washing  machines  and  dishwashers 
can  go  a  long  way  toward  easing  the 
problem.  And,  of  course,  the  individual 
consumer  will  realize  savings  himself  in 
his  utility  bills. 

In  the  operation  of  his  automobile,  too, 
the  consumer  must  exercise  this  spirit  of 
energy  conservation  consciousness,  by 
driving  more  slowly,  utilizing  car  pools 
and  public  transportation,  and  in  other 
ways  getting  the  most  out  of  his  gaso- 
line doUar. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  tough  few 
years  to  weather  out,  and  unless  the  Gov- 
ernment, private  enterprise  and  the  pub- 
lic cooperate,  it  cannot  be  done. 

I  said  at  the  outset  there  is  enough 
blame  to  go  around.  It  is  time  we  stop- 
ped playing  that  kind  of  charade.  Just 
as  each  of  us  shares  in  being  a  part  of 
the  problem  even  more  each  of  us  has  n 
role  to  play  in  achieving  a  solution.  This 
country  demonstrates  its  true  greatnes,*; 
when  it  faces  squarely  a  problem  and  in 
common  purpose  seeks  to  solve  it.  We, 
each  one  of  us,  have  a  problem  now. 
Without  looking  over  our  shoulder,  we 
must  get  about  the  job  of  removing  this 
obstacle  to  our  future. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bi- 
DEN).  Under  the  previous  order  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements  lim- 
ited therein  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.    BROCK.   Mr.   President,   I   ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE   OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Ste- 
vens) I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
members  of  his  staff,  Margaret  Kitt  £ind 
Max  Gruenberg  be  permitted  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor  during  the  debate  on 
S.  907. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  privilege  of  the 
floor  be  extended  to  Howard  Shuman 
of  my  staff  during  debate  on  the  same 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEATH  OF  RAYMOND  LAHR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
with  a  sense  of  personal  loss  that  I  note 
that  Raymond  Lahr,  chief  political  cor- 
respondent in  Washington  for  United 
Press  International,  passed  away  on  last 
Piiday. 

Ray  Lahr  was  one  of  the  truly  great 
professionals  in  the  reporting  field.  He 
was  a  man  of  understanding,  fairness,  a 
man  who  understood  the  working  of 
politics,  and  a  man  who  was  a  friend  of 
all  who  came  to  know  him. 

Ray  Lahr  covered  every  major  politi- 
cal convention  and  every  major  election 
since  1942  or  1944.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  on  his 
graduation  from  that  outstanding  insti- 
tution he  became  a  newspaper  reporter 
for  the  midwestem  news  bureaus  for  10 
years.  He  was  the  author,  with  J.  William 
Thesis,  of  "Congress:  Power  and  Pur- 
pose on  Capitol  Hill." 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Sarah.  On  behalf 
of  the  Senate  I  wish  to  extend  to  Mrs. 
Lahr  our  deepest  condolences  and  our 
sympathy  on  the  passing  of  this  fine 
reporter.  May  his  soul  rest  in  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  Ray- 
mond Lahr's  obituary,  which  was  pub- 
lished In  the  Washington  Star-News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obituary 
v/as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

RAYMOND  Lahr  Dies,  Reporter  for  XJPI 

Raymond  M.  Lahr,  59,  chief  political  cor- 
respondent here  for  United  Press  Interna- 
tional, died  yesterday  In  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital in  Baltimore  after  a  heart  attack.  He 
lived  on  Laurel  Court  in  Falls  Church. 

Mr.  Lahr  had  been  with  UFI  here  since 
1947.  He  covered  labor  news  and  Capitol 
Hill  until  1958,  when  he  became  chief  politi- 
cal correspondent.  He  had  covered  every 
major  election  and  political  convention 
since  1944. 

He  was  born  in  Kokomo,  Ind.  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1936  and 
the  next  year  joined  the  wire  service,  work- 
ing in  Midwestern  news  bureaus  for  10  years 
before  coming  here. 

He  was  the  author,  with  J.  William  Thesis, 
of  "Congress:  Power  and  Purpose  on  Capitol 
Hill." 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Sarah,  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Fairfax  County  School  Board. 


QUORUM  CAU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE  DEPARTMENTS,   ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
v/hich  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Proposed  Donatiok  or  Certain  Surplus 
Property 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Legislative  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  the  Navy,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  on  the  proposed  donation 
of  certain  surplus  property  to  the  Warren 
County  Chapter  of  the  National  Railway 
Historical  Society,  Warrenton,  N.C.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed  Legislation  From  Department  of 
Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  General  Counsel 
of  the  I>ep8a'tment  of  Defense,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
chapter  73  (survivor  benefit  plan)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  clarify  provisions 
relating  to  annuities  for  dependent  children 
and  the  duration  of  reductions  when  the 
spouse  dies  (with  accompanying  papers). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Proposed  Legislation  From  the  District  of 
CoLUMBLA  Government 

A  letter  from  the  Mayor-Commissioner, 
District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
relating  to  benefits  for  employees  of  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanymg 
papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Proposed  Legislation  From  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  Improve  the  program  of  pay- 
ments for  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability 
Insurance  and  the  program  of  grants  to 
States  for  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  (with  an  accompanying  paper). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
International  Labor  Organization 
Reco  m  mend  atio  n 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting,  pxirsuant  to  law.  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  Recommenda- 
tion No.  136  (with  accompanying  papers). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Proposed  Legislation  From  Department 
of  State 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  implement  the  UNESCO  Conven- 
tion on  the  Means  of  Prohibiting  and  Pre- 
venting the  Illicit  Import,  Export,  and 
Transfer  of  Ownership  of  Cultural  Property 
(with  accompanying  papers).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  "Audit  of  the  Overseas 


Private  Investment  Corpwratlon,  Fiscal  Year 
1972,"  dated  June  13,  1973  (with  an  accom- 
panying report).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "In-Flight  Escape  Sys- 
tems for  Helicopters  Should  Be  Developed  To 
Prevent  Fatalities",  Department  of  Defense, 
dated  June  12,  1973  (with  an  accompanying 
report) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  repcHt  entitled  "Further  Improvement 
Needed  in  Assisting  Military  Personnel  in 
Finding  Adequate  Housing  Near  Bases",  De- 
partment of  Defense,  dated  June  12,  1973 
(With  an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Some  Problems  in 
Contracting  for  Federally  Assisted  Child-Care 
Services",  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, dated  June  13,  1973  (with  an  accom- 
panying report).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Need  for  Improved 
Consumer  Protection  in  Interstate  Land 
Sales",  Office  of  Interstate  Land  Sales  Regis- 
tration, Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Developments  dated  June  13.  1973  (with  an 
accompanying  report) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Report  of  National  Water  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and  Members, 
National  Water  Commission,  Arlington,  Vir. 
glnia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port of  that  Commission  (with  an  accom- 
panying report).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Legislation  From  Department 
OF  the  Interior 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  grants  for  Indian 
tribal  governments,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 
Proposed  Legislation  T&ov.  Secretary  of 
Commerce 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Trademark  Act  to  extend  the 
time  for  filing  oppositions,  to  eliminate  the 
requirement  for  fiimg  reasons  of  appeal  in 
the  Patent  Office,  and  to  provide  for  award- 
Uig  attorney  fees  (with  an  accompanying 
paper).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance : 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  10 
"Relative  to  the  definition  of  tax  effort  under 

the    State    and    Local    Assistance    Act    of 

1972 

"Whereas,  The  current  formula  for  allo- 
cation of  funds  to  local  government  under 
the  State  and  Local  Assistance  Act  of  1972 
places  a  major  emphasis  on  the  tax  effort  fac- 
tor in  local  communities;   and 

"Whereas,  The  tsix  effort  factor  is  based 
on  the  amount  of  eligible  taxes  collected  by 
a  local  community,  this  being  recognized  Rs 
the  measure  of  a  local  government's  effort 
to  fully  utilize  the  financial  resources  ava*'- 
able  In  the  local  community;  and 
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"Whereas,  In  formulating  the  State  and 
Local  Assistance  Act  of  1972.  the  Congress 
failed  to  take  Into  consideration  the  status 
of  California  cities  which  receive  municipal 
services  from  special  districts  which  are  the 
direct  recipients  of  taxes  paid  by  the  citizens 
of   these  cities;    and 

•Whereas.  As  a  result  of  this  special  dis- 
trict taxation,  cities  are  thus  deprived  of 
credit  for  tax  eflfort  under  the  present  defini- 
tion of  tax  effort  in  the  State  and  Local  As- 
sistance Act  of  1972;  and 

"Whereas.  This  results  in  cities  receiving 
a  reduced  amount  of  revenue  on  a  per  capita 
share  basis,  the  inequity  amounting  to  as 
much  as  1.000  (one  thousand)  percent  be- 
tween the  lowest  and  highest  city  per  capita 
allocation,  despite  the  fact  that  taxpayers 
in  these  cities  may  pay  approximately  the 
same  average  tax  rate;  now.  therefore,  be  it. 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  o/ 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respectfully 
memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  remove  such  an  inequity  either  by 
amending  the  State  and  Local  Assistance  Act 
of  1972  or  by  administrative  ruling  specifically 
defining  what  constltute.s  "tax  effort"  by  a 
city,  so  as  to  Include  the  total  amount  of 
eligible  taxes  "paid"  by  the  taxpayers  of  a 
city  for  municipal  services  and  functions 
and  levied  by  or  on  behalf  of  neither  a 
county  nor  another  city,  rather  than  taxes 
"collected"  by  the  city  government,  the 
former  being  a  truer  measure  of  local  ef- 
fort to  fully  utilize  the  flv.anclal  resources 
available  in  the  local  community;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  Mie  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
isembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  13 
"Relative  to  payments  to  members  of  the 
Philippine  Scouts 
"Whereas.  Legislation  has  been  Introduced 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by 
Congressman  Talcott.  to  provide  adequate 
benefits  for  members  and  survivors  of  the 
Philippine  Scouts;  and 

"Whereas,  The  battlefields  of  Bataan  and 
Corregldor  are  living  testimony  to  the  her- 
oism and  valor  of  the  Philippine  Scouts 
during  World  War  11;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Philippine  Scouts  were 
established  in  1901  as  part  of  the  United 
States  Army  after  valiantly  serving  the  Army 
as  guides  and  as  fighting  men;  and 

"Whereas.  In  World  War  II.  members  of 
the  Philippine  Scouts  were  permitted  to 
and  did  enlist  in  the  United  States  Army, 
and  served  side  by  side  with  the  American 
Soldiers  In  the  fight  for  democracy;  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  supports 
legislation  to  provide  adequate  benefits  for 
members  and  survivors  of  the  Philippine 
Scouts,  and  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  such  legislation;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California.  Referred  to  the  Commlt- 
teo  on  Veterans'  Affairs: 
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"AssEB«BLT  Joint  Resolution  No.  16 
"Relative  to  the  retirement  benefits  of  pris- 
oners of  war 
"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly,  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
statutes  providing  two  years  of  retirement 
credit  for  each  ye.ir  of  imprisonment  for  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  War;  and  be  it  further 
"Resoli'ed,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gross  of  the  United  States." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Iowa.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 
"Senate  Concurrent  REaoLUTiON  27 
"Whereas,  the  provisions  of  the  federal 
Hatch  Act  regarding  political  activity  of  fed- 
eral employees  also  extend  to  state  and  local 
public  employees  who  are  paid  wholly  or  in 
part  out  of  federal  funds,  either  directly  or 
through  grants-in-aid;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Increase  in  members  and 
extent  of  federally-funded  programs  In 
which  the  states  and  local  iinits  of  govern- 
ment participate  results  in  a  larger  number 
of  public  employees  becoming  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act;  and 

"Whereas,  restrictions  In  state  laws  similar 
to  those  In  the  Hatch  Act  have  been  held  by 
state  and  federal  courts  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional Infringements  upon  the  political 
rights  of  public  employee  citizens,  and  It  Is 
desirable  to  preserve  for  these  citizens  the 
maximum  practicable  right  to  participate 
in  the  political  life  of  the  nation  and  the 
states;  Now  therefore. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House 
concurring.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  memorialized  to  amend  the  federal 
Hatch  Act  by  removing  from  it  those  provi- 
sions which  prohibit  state  and  local  govern- 
ment employees  from  exercising  the  full 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship  and 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  political  life  of 
their  nation  and  state;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  shall  cause  copies  of  this 
memorial  to  be  sent  to  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  and  to 
each  member  of  the  Iowa  Congressional 
delegation." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  126 
"A    concurrent    resolution    petitioning    the 

Congress  of  the  United  States  to  preserve 

the  capital  gains  treatment  of  timber 

"Wherea<5,  more  than  15  million  acres  of 
the  state  of  Louisiana  are  devoted  to  the 
sustained  production  of  timber,  and 

"Whereas,  nearly  120.000  persons  own  these 
forested  acres  which  provided  more  than  $60 
million  income  from  timber  sales  last  year, 
and 

"Whereas,  the  production  of  timber  con- 
tributes to  the  economic  vitality  of  our  State 
to  an  extent  greater  than  all  other  agricul- 
tural crops  combined,  and 

"Whereas,  the  forest  products  Industry 
provides  payrolls  of  $240,000,000  to  more  than 
42,000  famUies,  and 

"Whereas,  projections  indicate  the  need 
to  more  than  double  timber  production  by 
the  year  200O.  and 

"Whereas,  U.  S.  Forest  Service  studies  con- 
clude that  most  of  the  projected  Increase 
must  be  produced  on  private  tlmberlands. 
and 

"Whereas,  timber  must  compete  with 
other  forms  of  capital  assets  for  investment, 
it  is  essential  that  the  tax  climate  for  savings 
and  Investment  be  good  generally  and  that 


timber  be  treated  equitably  with  other  as- 
sets, and 

"Whereas,  capital  gains  tax  treatment  of 
timber  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  has 
been  a  significant  factor  contributing  to 
phenomenal  progress  in  the  growth  of 
Louisiana's  forest  resource,  and  that  of  the 
entire  nation, 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate 
of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives thereof  concurring  herein,  that 
this  LegUlature  petition  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
Capital  Oalns  treatment  of  timber  as  pro- 
vided for  in  Section  631  (a)  and  631  (b)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  and  thereby  en- 
courage private  timberland  owners  to  con- 
tinue Investing  in  the  production  of  timber 
so  ne-p'i.sary  to  this  nation's  sustained  eco- 
nomic growth,  natural  beauty  and  environ- 
mental well-being. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  presiding 
officers  of  each  house  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Louisiana  Deleg.ition  in  Congress." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works: 
"Senate    Concurrent    Resolution    No.    156 
"A  concurrent  resolution  to  memorialize  the 

President   of  the   United   States   and   the 

United  States  Congress  to  give  high  priority 

to  highway  safety 

"Whereas,  In  1966  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  enacted  legislation  giving  a 
high  priority  to  traffic  safety  with  the  intent 
of  reducing  accidents  and  saving  lives;  and 
"Whereas,  this  high  priority  was  short- 
lived In  that  crippling  obllgational  limita- 
tions by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  of  the  Executive  Department  of  the 
funds  authorized  by  the  Congress,  together 
with  actions  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  federalize  the  program  through 
usurpation  of  the  authority  to  the  governors 
of  the  states,  severely  crippled  the  program; 
and  -t 

"Whereas,  continued  unacceptable  In- 
creases In  deaths,  injuries  and  property  dam- 
age cry  out  for  redress;  and 

"Whereas,  for  comparison  purposes,  55,000 
people  were  killed  in  traffic  accidents  in  1971, 
17,000  died  as  a  result  of  criminal  acts  during 
the  same  period,  and  45,000  lost  their  lives 
during  American  participation  In  the  Viet 
Nam  War;  and 

"Whereas,  approximately  3,500,000  men, 
women  and  children  are  Injured  annually  in 
traffic  accidents,  ten  times  those  occurring 
from  all  other  forms  of  violence;  and 

"Whereas,  vehicle  accidents  are  the  num- 
ber one  killer  of  persons  under  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  and  the  thh-d  most  lethal  kUler 
among  all  causes  of  death;  and 

"Whereas,  the  annual  economic  loss  from 
traffic  accidents  is  approximately  forty-six 
billion  dollars,  as  compared  to  thirty-six  bil- 
lion dollars  from  all  criminal  acts;  and 

"Whereas,  based  on  934  fatal  accidents, 
34.054  injury-producing  accidents,  and  83.756 
property  damage  only  accidents,  the  eco- 
nomic loss  in  Louisiana  in  1971  from  traffic 
accidents  was  $236,795,000;  and 

"Whereas,  despite  these  facts  and  figures, 
federal  funds  in  an  amount  of  eight  hundred 
fifty  million  dollars  are  allocated  annually 
to  implementation  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Act,  as  compared  to  eighty-five  mUllon  dol- 
lars annually  ,to  implement  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  on  a  national  basis;  and 

"Whereas,  there  is  an  annual  increase 
nationwide  of  approximately  four  percent  In 
vehicles  and  two  and  one-half  percent  in 
drivers  who  are  driving  five  percent  more 
miles  at  average  speeds  Increasing  two  per- 
cent each  year;  and 

"Wheresis.  the  problems  occur  in  the  states 
when  the  driver  gets  into  the  vehicle  and 
travels  over  the  highways,  and  it  therefore 
follows,  as  Congress  intended,  that  it  Is  at 
this  level  that  existing  technology  can  be 
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utilized  In  countermeasures  applied  by  local, 
not  federal  officials;   and 

"Whereas,  the  Job  of  making  the  highways 
safer  is  made  difficult  and  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  American  people  have  come  to 
accept  as  a  way  of  life  deaths  and  injuries 
caused  by  traffic  accidents,  and  are  so  opti- 
mistic as  to  believe  It  will  happen  to  the  other 
fellow  and  not  to  them — notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  everyone  is  directly  or  indirectly 
affected  by  the  slaughter  occurring  on  our 
highways. 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of 
the  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  the  House  of 
Representatives  thereof  concurring  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  members 
of  the  United  States  Congress  are  hereby 
memorialized  to  rededicate  their  efforts  and 
resources  to  halting  or  reversing  the  alarm- 
ing, Intolerable  rate  at  which  accidents, 
deaths  and  Injuries  are  occurring  on  the 
highways  of  this  nation,  by  restoring  the  high 
priority  given  highway  safety  in  1966,  and  by 
funding  the  program  commensurate  with  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem  and  the  job  to  be 
done  to  counteract  it. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  transmitted  forthwith  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  presiding 
officers  of  the  two  houses  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  to  each  member  of 
the  Louisiana  delegation  in  Congress." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

"H.J.R.  No.  3 
"A  resolution  of  the  40th  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Utah,  commending  the  mayor 
of  Salt  Lake  City  and  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Olympic  Presentation  Committee;  support- 
ing the  conditions  of  the  committee's 
presentation  before  the  U.S.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee, and  requesting  the  President  and 
members  of  the  Utah  congressional  dele- 
gation to  seek  a  commitment  of  Federal 
funding  to  host  the  1976  winter  Olypmlc 
games  In  Salt  Lake  City 
"B©  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah : 

"Whereas,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  has  been 
unanimously  selected  by  the  United  States 
Oljrmpic  Committee  as  the  host  city  for  the 
1976  winter  Olympics  competition;  and 

"Whereas,  that  selection  was  made  under 
the  terms  announced  by  the  Mayor  of  Salt 
I<ake  City,  E.  J.  Garn,  to  wit: 

"(1)  No  state  or  local  funds  would  be 
committed  to  the  construction  of  facilities 
or  the  operation  of  the  games; 

"(2)  No  permanent  facilities  would  be 
built  or  developments  allowed  in  connection 
with  the  ol3rmplc  games  which  would  en- 
danger the  environment  of  the  canyons  and 
watershed  areas  of  Salt  Lake  City;  and 

"(3)  The  Olympic  games  would  be  reduced 
in  size  and  scope,  from  the  level  of  promo- 
tional extravaganza  and  returned  to  the 
amateur  athletes  of  the  world  for  true  ath- 
letic competition;  and 

"Whereas,  strict  observance  of  these  con- 
ditions inspires  confidence  in  the  Legislature 
that  the  Olympic  games  can  be  held  in  Utah 
without  damaging  the  environment  or  other- 
wise having  any  negative  effect  on  the  resi- 
dents of  the  State  of  Utah;  and 

"Whereas,  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee will  meet  in  February,  1973,  to  deter- 
mine the  site  of  the  1976  winter  Olympics; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Executive  Branch  of  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  must  determine 
the  availability  of  federal  funds  before  Salt 
Lake  City  will  make  a  presentation  to  the 
International   Olympic   Committee;    and 

"Whereas,  1976  Is  the  year  in  which  the 
bicentennial  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
United  States  will  be  celebrated  and  the 
winter  Olympics  offer  an  opportunity  for  the 


nations  of  the  world  to  Join  In  the  celebra- 
tion of  that  bicentennial. 

"Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved,  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Utah,  that  the  Hon- 
orable E.  J.  Garn,  the  Mayor  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  the  members  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Olympic  Preservation  Committee,  be  com- 
mended for  their  honest  and  thoughtful 
presentation  to  the  United  States  Olympic 
Committee. 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Legisla- 
ture supports  the  conditions  embodied  In  the 
Salt  Lake  City  presentation  and  will  lend 
whatever  support  Is  necessary  to  aid  Salt 
Lake  City  elected  officials  in  the  enforcement 
of  those  conditions. 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Utah  requests  its  con- 
gressional delegation  to  do  all  in  its  power 
to  obtain  the  commitment  of  federal  funds 
to  Salt  Lake  City  for  the  purpose  of  host- 
ing the  1976  winter  Olympic  games,  pro- 
viding that  such  federal  funds  shall  not  re- 
place or  reduce  any  federal  grants  or  pro- 
grams to  the  state  of  Utah. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  Utah  send  copies  of  this  res- 
olution to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
each  member  of  the  congressional  delegation 
from  the  State  of  Utah,  the  International 
Olympic  Committee,  and  to  Mayor  E.  J. 
Garn." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Missouri  Con- 
ference, United  Church  of  Christ,  praying 
that  the  moratorium  on  housing  be  lifted. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Missouri  Con- 
ference, United  Church  of  Christ,  praying  for 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  serv- 
ices and  programs  to  those  in  need.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

A  statement,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition, 
relating  to  trade  and  tariff  matters,  from  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  AFL-CIO,  Washington,  D.C.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  National 
Tribal  Chairman's  Association,  Washington, 
D.C,  praying  for  a  repeal  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  108.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  California 
Federation  of  Republican  Women,  relating  to 
the  Klamath  River- Yurok  Indian  Tribe.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Coinmlttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Ald- 
ermen of  the  City  of  Bellefontaine  Neighbors, 
Mo.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation relating  to  abortion.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Catholic  Seminarians,  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  relating  to  the  bombing  of  Cam- 
bodia. Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


state  Environmental  Compact  Act  of 
1973. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
now  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  for  a  period  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  days.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

S.  2016.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Placed. on  the  calendar  (Rept.  No.  93- 
226),  together  with  additional  views. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  without  amend- 
ment. 

S.  1994.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  93-224). 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment. 

S.  9.  A  bill  to  consent  to  the  Interstate 
Environment  Compact  (Rept.  No.  93-225). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  10  days. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. I  report  favorably  S.  9,  the  Inter- 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  or  reported,  read 
the  first  time  and,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  second  time,  and  referred  or 
placed  on  the  calendar  as  indicated : 
By  Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD: 
S.  200'7.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Judy  A. 
Carbonell.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   WILLIAMS    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Javits)  : 
S.  2008.  A  bill  to  strengthen  State  workers' 
compensation  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  FANNIN: 
S.  2009.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidumping 
Act  of  1921,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  sales 
below  cost  of  production.   Referred   to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Jackson,  and  Mr.  Scott  of  Pennsyl- 
vania) : 
S.  2010.  A  bill  to  establish  rates  of  com- 
pensation  for  certain   positions   within   the 
Smithsonian    Institution.    Referred    to    the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BIBLE: 
S.  2011.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  by  adding  thereto  provisions  au- 
thorizing the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, in  its  discretion  and  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  it  shall  from  time  to  time 
prescribe,    to    establish    minimum    require- 
ments with  respect  to  security  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  for  loss  of  or  damage 
to  property  transported  by  carriers  subject 
to  parts  I  and  III  of  the  act;  and 

S.  2012.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  the  Harter  Act  in  order 
to  provide  a  more  effective  remedy  for  own- 
ers, shippers,  and  receivers  of  property  trans- 
ported in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  to 
recover  from  surface  transportation  compa- 
nies subject  to  the  former  act,  damages  sus- 
tained as  the  result  of  loss,  damage,  injury, 
or  delay  in  transit  to  such  property.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

S.  2013.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  June 
14.  1926  (43  U.S.C.  869),  pertaining  to  the 
sale  of  public  lands  to  States  and  their  po- 
litical subdivisions.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McCLELLAN: 
S.  2014.  A  bill  to  Improve  Judicial  machin- 
ery by  providing  benefits  for  survivors  of 
Federal  judges  comparable  to  benefits  re- 
ceived by  survivors  of  Members  of  Congress, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hartke)  : 
S.  2015.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  to  express  the  Intent  of  Congress 
to  establish  in  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  the  jurisdiction  for  regulation 
of  cable  television  systems.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce : 
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S.  2018.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
HstrsKA,  Mr.  Scott  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Mr.  Tunnet)  : 
S.  J.  Res.  123.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  procurement  of  an  oil  portrait  and  mar- 
ble bust  of  former  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
ren. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Admluistratiou. 

By    Mr.    NELSON     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Bioen,  Mr.  Hudole- 
STON.  and  Mr.  Abottsezk)  : 
S.J.  Res.  124.  Jomt  resolution  to  establl^ 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Individual  Rights.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COOK: 
S.J.  Res.  125.  A  Joint  resolution  relative  to 
governmental  control  of  any  medium  of  mR.s.s 
communication.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 


STATEMENTS    ON    INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS   (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Javits>  : 
S.   2008.   A   bill   to  strengthen  State 
workers'    compensation    programs,    and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

THE         NATIONAL         WORKERS'         COMPENSATION 
STANDARDS  ACT  OF   1973 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing,  for  myself  and  Sena- 
tor Javits,  S.  2008,  the  National  Work- 
ers' Compensation  Standards  Act  of 
1973.'  The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
to  recognize  the  need  for  some  unifor- 
mity in  the  treatment  given  to  workers 
who  are  injured  or  contract  diseases  on 
the  job,  and  their  survivors  if  they  are 
killed. 

The  statistics  on  worker  deaths  and 
injuries  in  job  related  activities  have  long 
been  too  familiar  for  many  in  the  Con- 
gress. They  are  the  same  figiues  that 
confronted  us  during  the  debates  on  the 
worker  safety  legislation  that  we  fought 
for  during  the  last  4  years  in  getting  ap- 
proval for  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act.  the  Construction  Safety  Act, 
and  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act. 

Regrettably,  experience  in  gatheiing 
injury  data  under  OSHA  shows  that  the 
incidence  of  injury  and  illness  was  un- 
derstated. While  the  estimates  of  14,000 
deaths  annually  appears  to  be  accurate, 
the  number  of  injuries  and  illnesses  may 
be  as  much  as  five  times  the  2  million 
estimated  only  3  years  ago — that  is  10.- 
000,000  million  injuries  or  illnesses  a 
yeai-  in  a  work  force  of  80.000.000. 

The  safety  laws  are  on  the  books  to 
cut  down  or  prevent  what  happens  to 
tho.se  crippled  on  the  job — and  to  their 
families?  This  is  the  concern  we  have  in 
proposing  a  revamping  of  the  work  in- 
jury compensation  system. 

The  idea  of  workers'  compensation  is 
certainly  not  a  new  one.  Between  1909 
and  1913.  some  40  Federal  and  State  In- 
vestigatory   commissions    recommended 

'  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  more  than 
34  million  women  are  part  of  our  nation's 
workforce,  we  have  designed  this  biU  as  a 
workers'  compeiibation  measure  rather  than 
continuing  to  use  the  term  workmens'  com- 
pensation except  for  usage  In  an  historical 
oiilext. 


abolitlcm  of  common-law  tort  remedies 
in  favor  of  workmen's  compensation  sys- 
tems. Since  that  time,  workmen's  com- 
pensation systems  have  been  established 
in  every  State  and  justified  on  the 
ground  that  work-related  injuries  are  an 
inevitable  part  of  Jiroduction  and  that 
the  product,  and  in  the  last  analysis  so- 
ciety, should  bear  the  cost  of  that  pro- 
duction. As  Professor  Somers  states  it: 
The  cost  of  Industrial  accidents  was  to  be 
socially  allocated  to  the  employer,  not  be- 
cause of  any  presumption  that  he  or  the 
corporation  was  responsible  for  every  acci- 
dent which  affected  the  employees,  but  be- 
cause Industrial  accidents  were  recognized  as 
one  of  the  inevitable  hazards  of  modern  in- 
dustry. The  costs  were,  therefore,  a  legitimate 
cost  of  production. 

The  employer  and  society  in  general 
benefit  from  the  worker's  labor  and 
they — not  the  worker — should  bear  the 
cost  of  human  suffering  that  is  the  un- 
fortunate, but  concomitant  cost  of  mod- 
em industrial  production. 

The  concept  of  and  rationale  for  a 
system  of  v.-orkers'  compensation  is  well 
established.  In  the  United  States  the 
task  of  implementing  such  a  system  has 
been  historically  left  to  the  States.  By 
1970,  however,  there  was  increasing  evi- 
dence indicating  that  the  States  were 
not  providing  enough  equitable  coverage 
to  enough  people.  Broad  classes  of  work- 
ers were  excluded  from  coverage  and 
those  that  were  covered  often  received 
woefully  inadequate  benefits.  In  short,  in 
too  many  cases  the  worker  was  bearing 
all  or  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  indus- 
trial injuries.  In  response  to  such  evi- 
dence, the  Congress  established,  in  sec- 
tion 27  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970,  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  State  Workmen's  Compensation 
Laws.  This  Commission  was  authorized 
to  study  and  evaluate  State  workmen's 
compensation  laws  to  determine  if  such 
laws  provided  an  adequate,  prompt,  and 
equitable  system  of  compensation  for 
injury  or  death  arising  out  of  or  in  the 
course  of  employment. 

The  Commission  was  composed  of  18 
members  representing  every  major  in- 
terest group  concerned  with  workmen's 
compensation  issues.  This  broadly  rep- 
resentative group,  after  an  extensive 
study,  concluded  without  a  single  dis- 
senting view : 

The  Inescapable  conclusion  Is  that  State 
workmens  compensation  laws  In  general  are 
Inadequate   and   hiequitable. 

More  specifically,  some  of  the  Com- 
inission's  major  findings  include: 

First.  Weekly  benefits— The  weeklv 
benefit  paid  to  the  injuied  worker  or  his 
survivors  is  the  heart  of  any  workmen  s 
compensation  program.  Since  1940  a 
piogressive  deterioration  of  the  benefit 
structure  has  taken  place.  In  fact,  dur- 
ing the  32-year  period  between  1940 
and  1972,  workmen's  compensation  bene- 
fits as  a  percent  of  State  average  weekly 
wages  declined  in  27  States-  In  1920,  the 
maximum  weekly  work  injury  benefit 
equaled  or  exceeded  60  percent  of  the 
State  average  weekly  wage  in  45  States, 
but  in  1972  only  18  States  had  bene- 
fits at  this  level.  The  number  of  States 
whose  benefit  structure  was  con.sidered 
substandard    by    the    Commission    in- 


creased from  4  States  to  32  States  dur- 
ing this  period. 

Inadequate  weekly  wage  replacement 
benefits  have  become  the  outstanding 
cliaracteristic  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion. In  characteristic  understatement 
the  Commission  commented: 

It  Is  distressing  that  as  of  Janxiary  1, 
1972,  the  maximum  weekly  benefit  In  more 
than  half  the  States  did  not  equal  the  na- 
tional   poverty    level    of    income. 

Second.  Benefits  structure  for  serious 
injuries — Although  the  persistent  and 
continued  neglect  of  the  benefit  struc- 
ture makes  it  impossible  for  the  majority 
of  injured  workers  to  receive  a  two- 
thirds  wage  replacement  benefit  for  the 
most  common  type  of  work  injury — 
temporary  total  disability,  the  benefit 
structure  for  more  serious  injuries — per- 
manent partial  disabilities,  permanent 
total  disabilities  and  death  cases — make 
it  a  certainty  the  victims  and  their 
families  cannot  escape  poverty. 

Although  such  serious  disabilities  last 
for  a  lifetime,  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
State  programs  to  limit  payments  to  a 
duration  of  400  weeks  and  $25,000  total 
payment.  A  steelworker,  carpenter, 
plumbsr,  electrician,  machinist  or  any 
other  high-wage  production  worker 
would  acliieve  this  level  of  earnings  in 
2  or  3  weeks  of  full-time  work.  The  im- 
position of  these  unreasonable  limits  in 
permanent  total  cases  can  only  result  in 
adding  seriously  injured  workers  to  the 
public  assistance  rolls.  This  shifts  an  in- 
dustry responsibility  onto  the  tax  rolls  of 
the  community  and  limits  the  effective- 
ness of  workmen's  compensation  as  a  so- 
cial insurance  program. 

The  situation  in  fatal  work  injury  cases 
is  similar  but  far  more  tragic.  The  death 
of  the  family  breadwinner  as  a  result  of 
a  work  injury  will  leave  a  mother  v/ith 
small  children  in  dire  circumstances  if 
the  family  must  depend  on  workmen's 
compensation  as  a  major  source  of  in- 
come. Under  most  State  workmen's  com- 
pensation programs,  the  family  will  be 
required  to  subsist  on  a  less  than  poverty 
level  of  income  while  benefits  continue, 
but  then,  in  all  too  many  States,  bene- 
fits will  be  terminated  when  the  time 
or  dollar  limits  stated  in  the  law  are 
reached.  The  siu-viving  children  may  still 
be  in  school,  and  it  may  be  impossible  for 
the  sm-viving  spouse  to  obtain  employ- 
ment without  training,  but  this  family 
could  be  left  destitute  in  as  little  as  300 
weeks — less  than  6  years. 

Third.  Coverage: 

Coverage  is  fundamental  to  the  pro- 
gram— an  injured  worker  cannot  receive 
any  protection  from  a  program  unless 
he  is  covered  by  it.  Nevertheless,  15  to  20 
percent  of  the  Nation's  workers  are  em- 
ployed under  conditions  that  deny  them 
the  protection  of  any  workmen's  com- 
pensation program  in  the  event  of  a  work 
injury  or  disease.  These  workers — con- 
servatively estimated  to  exceed  15  mil- 
lion— are  denied  protection  because  ol 
the  elective  options  in  many  States  and 
niunerical  or  occupational  exemptions 
specified  in  State  programs,  or  in  other 
cases  by  the  failure  of  employers  to  com- 
ply with  State  laws. 

The  Commission  reported  that  al- 
though 13  States  cover  more  than  83 
percent  of  their  workers,  15  States  cover 
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less  than  70  percent.  As  the  Commission 
concluded: 

Inequity  results  from  the  wide  variations 
among  the  States  to  the  proportion  of  their 
workers  protected  by  workmen's  compensa- 
tion .  .  .  Inequity  also  results  because  the 
employees  not  covered  usually  are  those  most 
In  need  of  protection:  the  low- wage  work- 
ers, such  as  farm  help,  domestics,  casual 
workers,  and  employees  of  small  firms. 

Compulsory  coverage  of  all  wage  and 
salary  workers  has  been  almost  universal- 
ly accepted  and  advocated  for  many 
years,  but  State  legislatures  have  con- 
sistently been  imwilling  to  correct  even 
these  obvious  shortcomings  of  their  work- 
men's compensation  programs. 

These  and  other  inequities  cited  at 
length  by  the  Commission  can  leave  no 
doubt  that  the  States  have  failed  to  meet 
their  responsibility  to  provide  fair  and 
adequate  compensation  to  the  millions  of 
workers  killed  or  injured  each  year 
throughout  this  Nation.  It  has  been  the 
historic  function  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  prescribe  minimum  labor  stand- 
ards where  State  efforts  have  been  inade- 
quate. We  have  over  the  years  enacted 
Federal  minimum  wage  laws  when  State 
legislatiDn  proved  ineffective;  we  pro- 
•vided  Federal  standards  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance  when  fear  over  inter- 
state cost  inequities  hampered  the  devel- 
opment of  State  programs;  and  most  re- 
cently, we  wrote  a  Federal  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  vhen  the  evi- 
dence showed  that  the  State  programs 
just  did  not  do  the  job.  The  States  have 
had  50  years  to  bring  their  State  work- 
men's compensation  laws  up  to  decent 
standards.  Moreover,  the  States  have 
been  exhorted  to  act,  but  exhortation  has 
not  proved  successful  and  it  is  now  the 
duty  and  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  correct  the  injustices  of 
the  past  and  establish  a  minimal  frame- 
work within  which  those  who  suffer  as 
the  price  of  society's  industrial  produc- 
tion will  not  bear  the  full  burden  or  that 
suffering. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  does 
no  more  than  reaffirm  this  congressional 
concern  for  adequate  labor  standards  to 
protect  the  health  and  welfare  of  our 
Nation's  work  force.  The  National  Com- 
mission on  State  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Laws  has  made  more  than  30 
recommendations  intended  to  provide  a 
solution  to  existing  inadequacies  and 
inequities  in  the  operation  of  State  work- 
men's compensation  programs.  Just  last 
year,  the  Congress  acknowledged  the 
wisdom  and  fairness  of  the  Commis- 
sion's report  by  incorporating  many  of 
their  suggestions  into  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act,  thereby  providing  an  equitable 
system  of  compensation  for  the  more 
than  800,000  employees  who  depend  upon 
its  protection.  In  the  same  way,  S.  2008 
embodies  most  of  those  recommendations 
in  a  uniform  system  of  minimum  Federal 
standards  to  follow  in  the  enforcement 
and  administration  of  their  own  work- 
ers' compensation  programs. 

The  minimum  standards  envisioned  by 
this  act  would  include : 

First.  Universal  coverage  of  all  work- 
ers employed  by  private  and  public  em- 
ployees except  those  presently  covered 


by  the  provisions  of  other  Federal  stat- 
utes. 

Second.  Extension  of  protection  to  all 
injuries  and  occupational  diseases  which 
may  be  related  to  or  arise  out  of  employ- 
ment. Specific  respiratory  diseases  are 
mentioned  in  the  bill,  such  as  asbestosis 
and  byssinosis;  additional  provision  is 
made  for  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  identify  other 
diseases  that  are  occupationally  involved 
and  to  set  standards  concerning  the  rela- 
tionship of  all  these  diseases  to  the  job. 

Third.  Provision  for  all  totally  disabled 
workers  or  surviving  dependents  in  death 
cases  to  receive  not  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  employee's  average  weekly  wage 
subject  only  to  a  benefit  ceiling,  which 
will  eventually  rise  to  200  percent  of  the 
State  average  weekly  wage; 

Fourth.  Minimum  benefits  for  total 
disability  which  would  not  be  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  State  average  weekly 
wage  or  the  injured  employee's  average 
weekly  wage,  whichever  is  less.  In  addi- 
tion, the  standards  would  require  mini- 
mum benefits  upon  death  or  for  death 
following  total  disability  to  widows, 
widowers,  and  surviving  children; 

Fifth.  No  time  or  dollar  maximum 
limitation  for  either  death  or  total  dis- 
ability payments  or  for  medical  care  or 
rehabilitation  services; 

Sixth.  Periodic  adjustment  of  benefits 
so  that  persons  who  go  on  disability  will 
have  their  benefits  increased  to  reflect 
rises  in  State  average  weekly  wage.  A 
similar  minimum  standard  requires 
States  to  reconsider  and  prospectively 
pay  benefits  in  cases  of  permanent  total 
disability  where  benefits  were  previously 
denied  or  ceased  to  be  paid,  because  of 
State  law  provisions  which  were  less 
favorable  than  these  minimum  stand- 
ards. 

Seventh.  Minimum  standards  are  also 
specified  for  second  injuries,  qualifying 
periods,  and  a  variety  of  procedural  ben- 
efits including  addition  of  legal  fees  to 
awards,  legal  assistance  where  appropri- 
ate to  claimants,  free  choice  of  physi- 
cians, and  protections  of  benefits  against 
insolvency  of  employers  or  carriers. 

Procedurally/ST^^BOfcauthorizes  State 
plans  to  be  2tpprove^w\the  Secretary 
of  Labor  when  such-plans  meet  the  mini- 
mum stanaards  provided  yoy  the  act.  If 
the  Secretary  determines /that  a  State  is 
not  in  compliance  withi  the  minimum 
standards,  the  provision^  of  the  Long- 
shoremeij^  and  Harbo^  Workers'  Com- 
pensationAelL.w^uldH5ecome  applicable. 
In  such  cases,  the  Secretary  is  to  try  to 
obtain  the  agreement  of  the  State  agency 
to  perform  the  administrative  functions 
of  the  Longshoremen's  Act. 

Any  additional  minimum  standard 
would  be  subject  to  promulgation  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  following  neces- 
sary consultation  and  public  considera- 
tion. Actions  by  the  Secretary  both  with 
regard  to  the  determination  that  a  State 
is  not  in  compliance  and  with  respect  to 
setting  new  standards  are  subject  to  ap- 
propriate court  review. 

The  bill  creates  a  Federal  Workers' 
Compensation  Advisory  Commission  with 
five  presidentially  appointed  members 
to  be  representatives  of  labor,  business, 
and  the  general  public.  The  Commis- 
sion's function  would  be  to  monitor  the 


progress  of  the  States  and  to  make  fur- 
ther recommendations  for  new  stand- 
ards and  similar  matters. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
give  grants  to  States  to  assist  them  in 
meeting  their  responsibilities  under  the 
act,  with  an  initial  authorization  of  $15 
million  for  each  of  3  fiscal  years. 

In  a  recent  year,  the  Nation's  work- 
men's compensation  systems  paid  bene- 
fits in  6.000  cases  of  work-related  deaths, 
when  it  is  con.sei-vatively  estimated  that 
there  were  some  14,000  such  deaths 
throughout  the  Nation.  Such  is  a  meas- 
ure of  the  inadequacy  of  the  present 
system  of  workers'  compensation  and 
why  minimum  Federal  standards  are  so 
urgently  needed.  The  Congress  in  good 
conscience  cannot  let  such  inequity  per- 
sist. As  a  consequence,  I  have  introduced 
this  bill  today  in  the  belief  that  a  uni- 
form program  of  workers'  compensation, 
when  properly  structured,  can  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  easing  the 
plight  of  those  who  suffer  as  a  result  of 
work-related  accidents.  I  ask  your  sup- 
port of  this  measure,  because  I  believe 
the  workers  of  this  Nation  desei-ve  no 
less. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  novel 
and  complex  provisions  embodied  in 
these  proposals.  We  need  to  have  a  full 
public  consideration  of  these  ideas,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  in  the  coming  months 
the  Congress  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  consider  this  proposal  or  viable  al- 
ternatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  along  with  the  text  of  the 
bill  after  the  remarks  of  Senator  Javits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  the  chair- 
man of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  in  introducing  legislation  de- 
signed to  establish  minimum  standards 
for  State  workmen's  compensation  laws 
and  to  assist  and  encourage  the  States  in 
other  ways  to  improve  their  workmens 
compensation  laws. 

I  was  the  author  of  the  amendment  to 
the  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Act 
which  established  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  State  Workmen's  Compensation 
Laws  and  this  measure  carries  out  its 
main  recommendations. 

On  July  30,  1972,  the  Commission  is- 
sued its  report  and  recommendations 
concerning  needed  improvements  in  our 
present  State-administered  workmen's 
compensation  system.  The  basic  conclu- 
sion, reached  by  all  15  members  of  this 
broadbased  Commission  was  that — 

state  workmen's  compensation  laws  are  In 
general  neither  adequate  nor  equitable. 
While  several  states  have  good  programs,  and 
while  medical  care  and  some  other  aspects 
of  workmen's  compensation  are  commend- 
able, strong  points  too  often  are  matched  by 
weak. 

To  remedy  the  inadequacy  of  existing 
State  laws,  the  Commission  made  far- 
reaching  and  specific  recommendations 
for  change.  The  CommLssion  quite  prop- 
erly categorically  rejected  federalization 
of  workmen's  compensation  as  a  solution, 
however  it  broke  new  ground  by  recom- 
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mending  the  enactment  by  Congress  of 
Federal  legislation  establishing  mini- 
mum standards  if  State  laws  did  not 
meet  basic  requirements  by  1975.  I  be- 
lieve the  State  laws  should  meet  these 
standards,  and  that  the  law  should  say 
so  now,  though  compliance  should  not 
be  required  until  1975. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing  to- 
day is  designed  to  implement  the  Com- 
mission's comprehensive  recommenda- 
tions for  improving  State  workmen's 
compensation  laws  without  federalizing 
the  State  workmen's  compensation 
system. 

Basically,  today's  bill  is  a  refinement  of 
S.  4110,  the  bill  I  introduced  at  the  clo.se 
of  last  year:  and.  I  am  extremely  grati- 
fied that  this  matter  has  now  become  a 
bipartisan  effort.  With  the  sponsorship 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee.  I  am  confident  that 
this  bill  will  get  the  priority  which  it  de- 
serves before  our  committee  and  that 
hearings  will  be  held  on  it.  hopefully  late 
this  summer  or  in  the  fall. 

Under  the  bill  each  State  would  have 
until  January  1,  1975,  to  meet  substan- 
tive minimum  .standards  set  forth  in  the 
bill.  The  standards  are  based  on  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  National  Commis- 
sion. If  a  State  fails  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards, the  Federal  Lontrshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Act  would  apply  within 
the  State  but — and  this  is  a  point  which 
cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly — even 
in  that  eventuality,  the  administration  of 
the  law  within  the  State  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  federalized.  Rather,  the  bill 
specifically  directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  endeavor  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  State  workmen's  compensation 
agency  under  which  the  State  agency 
would  agree  to  administer  the  Federal 
law  under  the  general  supervision  and  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary.  Under  these 
provisions,  the  States  would  be  given  a 
full  opportunity,  if  they  so  desire,  to  as- 
sume all  of  the  functions  which  would  be 
performed  by  a  deputy  commissioner  un- 
der the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act.  It  is  only  if 
a  State  refuses  to  enter  into  such  an 
agreement  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  administer  the  program. 

These  provisions  of  the  bill  should 
demonstrate  clearly  that  the  intent  of 
tills  legislation  is  not.  as  some  have  al- 
leged, to  federalize  workmen's  compen- 
sation. I  oppose  federalization  of  work- 
men's compensation,  because  it  would  be 
a  disservice  to  the  cause  of  workmen's 
compensation  reform  to  waste  the  talent, 
experience,  and  dedication  of  thou-sands 
of  State  officials  involved  in  the  admin- 
istration of  State  workmen's  compensa- 
tion programs  by  replacing  them  with 
Federal  administratoi-s.  Thus,  the  intent 
of  this  bill  is  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  bend  over  backward  to  con- 
tinue the  involvement  of  State  person- 
nel in  the  administration  of  workmen's 
compensation  programs. 

Tlie  minimum  standards  which  would 
be  established  for  State  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws  under  this  bill  cannot  be 
characterized  as  too  idealistic  or  vision- 
ary; for  the  most  part,  they  directly  fol- 


low the  unanimous  recommendations  of 
the  National  Commission  on  State  Work- 
men's Compensation  Laws,  whose  mem- 
bers included  representatives  of  busi- 
ness, labor,  insurance.  State  workmen's 
compensation  administrators,  academ- 
icians and  members  of  the  public.  They 
also  are  consistent  with  the  amendments 
to  tlie  Federal  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  en- 
acted by  Congress  last  year. 

The  following  are  .some  of  the  more 
important  standards  wiiich  would  be 
established  under  the  bill: 

MINIMUM    STANPARUS 

No  maximum  limitations  on  total 
benefits  for  death  or  temporary  or  per- 
manent total  disability; 

No  maximum  limitation  on  the  type 
or  extent  of  medical  care  or  rehabilita- 
tion services : 

Totally  disabled  workers  must  be  paid 
not  less  than  66^3  percent  of  their  aver- 
age weekly  wage,  subject  to  a  maximum 
of  no  less  than  100  percent  of  statewide 
average  weekly  wages  during  1975,  ris- 
ing to  no  less  than  200  percent  of  state- 
wide average  weekly  wages  commencing 
January  1,  1978; 

Minimum  payments  of  not  less  than 
50  percent  of  statewide  average  weekly 
wages  but  not  more  than  the  injured 
worker's  average  weekly  wage : 

Survivor  benefits  to  widows  and  chil- 
dren until  at  lea.st  age  18,  or  age  23  if  a 
student: 

Waiting  period  of  not  more  than  3 
days  with  retroactive  benefits  paid  after 
14  days; 

Special  provisions  for  dealing  with  in- 
juries to  employees  suffering  preexisting 
impairment,  including  establishment  of 
a  special  fund ; 

Appropriate  periodic  adjustment  of 
benefits  for  those  already  receiving  bene- 
fits to  reflect  the  increases  in  statewide 
average  weeidy  wages  and  benefit  levels; 

Free  choice  of  physicians ; 

The  State  agency  to  have  the  right  to 
det«rmine  appropriate  medical  and  reha- 
bilitation services; 

Attorney's  fees  to  be  added  to  an  award 
where  claimant  has  been  successful  in 
formal  adjudicatory  proceedings;  and 

Applicability  of  the  State  law  if  the 
injury  occurs  within  the  State,  if  the 
employment  was  principally  located  in 
the  State,  or  if  the  employee  was  hired 
in  the  State. 

SPEriAT.  PROVISIONS  CONCERNING  TOTAL  DISABIL- 
ITy  DITE  TO  OCCUPATIONAL  DISEASE  OR  OTHER 
CAUSES 

Another  standard  which  State  laws 
would  be  required  to  meet  that  is  not 
specifically  included  in  the  National 
Commission's  report,  but  which  I  believe 
will  be  recognized  as  highly  desirable,  is 
a  standard  which  requires  that  claims 
for  total  disability  due  to  occupational 
disease  be  adjudicated  under  criteria  de- 
veloped by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare.  This  is  similar  to  the 
approach  taken  imder  part  C  of  the 
black  lung  benefits  program  and  this  bill 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  to  develop  criteria  such 
as  he  has  developed  for  black  lung  for 
other    occupational    diseases    including 


respiratory  diseases  such  as  asbestosis 
and  byssinosis. 

The  bill  also  requires  State  laws  to 
include  provisions  reopening  past  cases 
of  total  disability  due  to  occupational 
disease  or  other  work-related  causes  for 
adjudication  under  the  new  occupational 
disease  standards  developed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare or  the  other  minimum  standards 
established  under  this  bill  if  benefits 
were  denied  or  terminated  in  the  past, 
because  of  less  favorable  standards  then 
applicable  imder  State  law.  Each  State 
would  be  free  to  determine  the  source  of 
payment  in  such  reopened  cases;  a  State 
could,  for  example,  fund  half  the  pay- 
ments out  of  general  revenues  or  a  spe- 
cial assessment,  just  as  the-Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  do  in  the  event  Federal 
law  applied  and  as  is  provided  for  under 
the  amendments  to  section  10  of  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act  enacted  last  year. 

STATE    PLANS 

Under  the  bill  each  State  would  also 
have  until  January  1,  1975,  to  file  an 
approved  State  plan  providing  for, 
among  other  things,  the  establishment 
of  a  single  State  workmen's  compensa- 
tion agency  with  authority  and  respon- 
sibility to  supervise  medical  care  and  re- 
habilitation services  and  to  make  exami- 
nations and  reports  in  controverted 
cases.  Each  such  agency  would  also  be 
required  to  provide  fair  and  expeditious 
procedures  for  resolving  contested  cases 
and  to  take  an  active  role  in  informing 
employees  of  the  features  of  the  State 
workmen's  compensation  program  and 
assisting  them  in  processing  their 
claims. 

WORKERS'    COMPENSATION    ADVISOR  V 
COMMISSION     . 

A  Federal  Worker's  Compensation  Ad- 
visory Commission  composed  of  five 
members,  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate  would 
be  established  under  the  bill.  Thi-ee 
members  would  be  from  the  public,  one 
would  be  from  labor,  and  one  would  be 
from  business  or  insurance.  The  Com- 
mission would  monitor  the  progress  of 
the  States  in  making  improvements  and 
complying  with  minimum  standards,  ad- 
vise the  Secretary  of  its  conclusions  as 
to  the  status  of  State  programs,  review 
the  adequacy  of  State  plans,  engage  in 
research  and  development  of  recommen- 
dations for  improvement  in  workmen's 
compensation  programs,  and  recommend 
appropriate  action  for  establishing  new 
or  improved  standards.  The  Commission 
would  be  specifically  directed  to  study 
the  question  of  permanent  partial  dis- 
ability, as  recommended  by  the  National 
Commission  on  State  Workers'  Compen- 
sation Laws. 

NEW    .STANDARDS 

New  Federal  minimum  standards 
would  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary, 
but  only  after  he  has  obtained  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  Adivsory  Commis- 
sion and  afforded  all  interested  parties 
an  opportunity  to  comment  on  and. 
where  a  hearing  is  requested,  to  appear 
at  such  hearing.  New  standards  would 
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have  to  be  delayed  for  such  period  as 
would  give  the  States  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  take  action  necessary  to 
comply  with  the  new  standard. 

JtmiCIAI.   REVIEW 

states  or  other  Interested  persons 
could  obtain  judicial  review  of  decisions 
by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the 
status  of  State  laws,  State  plans,  or  new 
standards. 

GRANTS   TO    THE    STATES 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  could  make 
grants  to  the  States  for  the  next  3  years 
to  assist  them  in  planning  for  improve- 
ments In  State  workmen's  compensation 
laws.  The  Federal  share  for  each  grant 
could  be  up  to  90  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  project;  $15  million  would  be 
available  for  such  grants  during  each 
of  the  next  3  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  impact  of  the  Com- 
mission's report  has  been  and  will  be 
profound.  Some  of  its  recommended 
standards — ^particularly  its  recommen- 
dation for  maxlmimi  limit  on  total  dis- 
abihty  benefits  of  200  percent  of  state- 
wide average  weekly  wages,  and  for 
workmen's  compensation  agencies  to  as- 
sume a  more  activist  role  In  assisting  in- 
jured workers,  rather  than  acting  as 
passive  referees,  have  radically  clianged 
some  of  the  traditionally  accepted  ideas 
about  workmen's  compensation  in  Amer- 
ica. Many  States  have  already  adopted 
improvements  in  their  laws  in  response 
to  the  Commission's  recommendations, 
and  last  fall  Congress  enacted  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Act  which  bring 
the  act  into  complete  conformity  with 
the  Commission's  report. 

In  the  States,  over  1,300  bills  have 
been  Introduced  by  June  1,  and  over  200 
laws  have  been  enacted.  Several  States 
have  been  considering  comprehensive 
revisions  of  their  la\^-s  and  have  provided 
for  flexible  maximum  benefit  levels. 
However,  relatively  few  of  the  actual 
enactments  have  dealt  with  the  major 
recommendations  of  the  Commission. 
On  the  basis  of  a  preliminary  analysis 
made  of  laws  received  by  June  1,  three 
States  have  provided  for  compulsory 
rather  than  elective  coverage;  three 
States  eliminated  their  numerical  ex- 
emptions; two  provided  for  full  rather 
than  scheduled  coverage  of  occupational 
diseases;  two  States  removed  their  lim- 
itations on  medical  benefits  for  acciden- 
tal injuries ;  one  State  removed  its  limits 
on  occupational  diseases;  two  States 
newly  provided  for  paj-ment  of  perma- 
nent disability  benefits  for  the  period 
of  disability,  while  one  additional  State 
now  provides  for  death  benefits  for  a 
widow  for  the  full  period  of  widowhood. 

However,  It  has  also  become  disap- 
pointingly clear  that  despite  the  abhor- 
rence of  many  to  any  kind  of  Federal 
legislation  affecting  State  workmen's 
compensation  laws,  and  despite  the  con- 
certed efforts  of  the  insurance  Industry, 
wliich  has  been  working  on  an  Interstate 
compact  for  workmen's  compensation, 
many  States— far  too  many— have  failed 
to  implement  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendatioos. 

Thus,  13  States  still  lack  compulsory 
coverage;  18  States  still  have  numerical 
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exemptions;  six  States  still  have  only 
scheduled  coverage  of  occupational  dis- 
eases; five  States  still  limit  medical  care 
for  accidental  Injuries  and  11  do  so  for 
occupational  diseases;  there  are  still  15 
States  providing  duration  or  amoimt 
limitations  on  permanent  disabiUty  ben- 
efits; and  33  on  survivors'  benefits.  The 
conclusion  of  the  National  Commission, 
"that  State  workmen's  compensation 
laws  are  neither  adequate  or  equitable" 
therefore  remains  correct. 

Accordingly  it  has  become  apparent 
that  the  long-run  significance  of  the 
Commission's  report  depends  upon 
whether  Congiess  enacts  Federal  legisla- 
tion to  Implement  its  recommendations. 
As  the  author  of  the  legislation  which 
established  the  Commission,  and  one 
who  is  deeply  Interested  in  seeing  that 
necessary  reforms  are  actually  made 
within  the  existing  State  system,  I  be- 
heve  Congress  ought  to  act  promptly  to 
pass  legislation  establishing  the  neces- 
sary Federal  minimum  standards. 

In  this  connection,  I  disagree  with  one 
aspect  of  the  Commission's  report.  I  be- 
lieve Congress  ought  to  act  now  to  pass 
the  necessary  legislation,  rather  than 
wait  until  1975,  as  recommended  by  the 
Commission.  Federal  legislation  can  and 
should  give  the  States  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  amend  their  existing  laws 
and  procedures  to  conform  to  Federal 
minimum  standards,  so  that  under  the 
bill  the  Federal  standards  would  not  in 
any  event  be  operative  before  1975  at  the 
earliest.  But  by  acting  now,  rather  than 
waiting  until  1975,  we  do  not  risk  losing 
the  momentimi  for  reform  created  by 
the  Commission's  report. 

I  see  no  reason  why  workmen's  com- 
pensation should  enjoy  complete  Immim- 
nity  from  Federal  action  solely  because  It 
is  a  desirable  social  reform  which  was 
Initiated  some  decades  ago  by  the  States. 
The  States  deserve  all  of  the  credit  they 
have  received  for  initiating  this  program, 
but  I  see  nothing  inherent  In  workmen's 
compensation  that  dictates  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  forever  refrain 
from  acting  where  there  is  a  clear  Fed- 
eral duty  'A)  act. 

Tlie  time  has  come  to  discard  all  purely 
political  assumptions  about  the  desirabil- 
ity or  undesirabillty  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
eniment  involving  itself  in  some  mean- 
ingful way  in  workmen's  compensation 
programs.  I  have  previously  gone  to  great 
lengttis  to  emphasize  that  my  purpose  in 
advocating  the  establishment  of  this 
Commission  was  not  to  lay  the  groimd- 
work  for  federalizaticm  of  the  workmen's 
compensation  systems.  At  the  same  time. 
I  categorically  reject  the  thesis  that  just 
because  workmen's  compensation  was 
initiated  by  the  States,  it  must  remain 
withiii  their  absolute  and  exclusive  pre- 
rogative no  matter  how  inadequate  or  ob- 
solete the  result. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  is  consistent 
with— and  utUizes  what  is  best  in— our 
Federal  system  of  government,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  insures  that  the  legitimate 
interests  of  injured  and  sick  workers  will 
not  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  some  dis- 
torted and  fixed  idea  as  to  what  are 
States  rights,  as  they  have  been  for  too 
long.  The  Federal  Government  has  al- 
ready assumed  jurisdiction  over  the  most 


critical  aspects  of  labor-management  re- 
lationships. Federal  law  governs  mini- 
mum wages,  collective  bargaining,  social 
security,  and  occupational  safety  and 
health,  to  mention  just  a  few  of  gieat 
importance.  All  of  the  Federal  legislation 
has  been  passed  to  protect  adequately  tlie 
legitimate  needs  of  American  workers. 

It  simply  carmot  be  seriously  main- 
tained that  Congress,  having  already 
concerned  itself  with  training  a  worker 
for  a  job,  establishing  his  minimxmi  rate 
of  pay,  regulating  his  union  activity,  pro- 
tectuig  him  against  loss  of  income  from 
unemployment,  and  preventing  him 
from  suffering  Injury  or  disease  in  his 
workplace,  would  refrain  from  acting  to 
Insure  that  workers  who  are  injured  on 
the  job  receive  adequate  workers'  com- 
pensation benefits. 

ExuiBrr  1 
8.  2008 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Workers' 
Compensation  Standards  Act  of  1973". 

FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION    OT    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  the  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — ■ 

(1)  many  thousands  of  American  workers 
are  killed  or  permanently  disabled  and  mil- 
lions more  are  injured  each  as  a  result  of 
Injuries  or  diseases  Incurred  as  a  result  of  or 
arising  out  of  their  employment; 

(2)  work-related  disabling  Injiu-les  and 
deaths  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  human  re- 
sources In  the  United  States,  and  lost  In- 
come, lost  production,  and  diminished  con- 
sumer expenditures  impose  a  substantial 
burden  on  Interstate  commerce; 

(3)  work-related  Injuries  or  occupational 
diseases  frequently  strike  down  workers  In 
the  midst  of  their  most  productive  years 
with  a  resultant  Impact  on  their  dependent 
families; 

(4)  the  vast  majority  of  these  Injured  and 
Ul  workers,  and  their  families,  depend  on 
State  workers'  compensation  systems  for  eco- 
nomic security,  medical  treatment,  rehabili- 
tation, and  reemployment  assistance  when 
they  suffer  disabling  injury  or  death  in  the 
course  of  their  emplojTnent; 

(5)  the  full  protection  of  American  work- 
ers who  suffer  Job-related  injuries  or  death 
requires  an  adequate,  prompt,  and  equitable 
system  of  workers'  compensation; 

(6)  the  National  Commission  on  State 
Workmen's  Compensation  Laws,  established 
pursuant  to  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970,  has  determined  that 
existing  State  workers'  compensation  laws 
fall  to  provide  prompt,  adequate,  and  equi- 
table protection  to  workers  and  the  families 
of  workers  injured  or  killed  on  the  Job,  and 
as  a  result,  many  workers  or  their  families 
have  been  denied  workers'  compensation 
benefits; 

(7)  there  are  five  basic  objectives  of  a 
sound  workers'  compensation  system  includ- 
ing: (A)  broad  coverage  of  employees  and 
work-related  injuries  and  diseases;  (B)  sub- 
stantial protection  againat  interruption  of 
Income;  (C)  the  provision  of  sufficient  med- 
ical and  rebabllltaUve  services  in  order  to 
achieve  recovery  and  the  restoration  of  in- 
jured workers  to  gainful  employment:  (D> 
the  encouragement  of  safety;  and  (E)  an 
effective  system  for  the  delivery  of  beneflu 
and  services; 

(8)  the  improvements  that  are  necessary 
to  insure  that  a  prompt,  adequate,  and 
equitable  system  of  workers'  compensation 
Is  available  to  all  American  workers  can  and 
should  b©  achieved  without  delay,  and  there 
is  a  need  for  the  Federal  Government  to  en- 
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coiirage  and  assist  the  States  in  meeting  this 
responsibility  and,  where  necessary,  to  assure 
that  workers'  compensation  programs  within 
the  several  States  meet  minimum  standards 
or  adequacy,  promptness,  and  fairness. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  through 
the  exercise  of  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
commerce  and  to  provide  for  the  general  weN 
fare  to — 

(1)  establish  minimum  standards  of  ade- 
quacy and  fairness  for  State  worlters'  com- 
pensation programs  and  procedures  by  which 
such  standards  may  be  Implemented; 

(2)  establish  appropriate  procedures  for 
monitoring  the  progress  of  the  States  In 
improving  their  workers'  compensation  pro- 
grams to  meet  such  federally  prescribed 
standards,  and,  for  revising  and  improving 
such  minimum  standards;  and 

(3)  encourage  and  provide  technical  and 
financial  assistance  to  the  States  to  make 
Improvements  In  their  existing  workers' 
compensation  programs  designed  to  provide 
all  An\erlcan  workers  and  their  families  an 
adequate,  prompt,  and  equitable  system  of 
workers'  compensation  in  the  event  they 
suffer  work -related  disabling  injury  or  death. 

DEFINrriONS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 
<1)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor; 

(2)  the  term  "Advisory  Commission"  means 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Work- 
er's Compensation  established  under  this 
Act; 

(3)  the  term  "employer"  means  any  per- 
son who  employs  any  individual  but  shall 
not  include  the  United  States; 

(4)  the  term  "person"  includes  one  or 
more  Individuals,  governments,  govern- 
mental agencies,  political  subdivisions,  labor 
unions,  partnerships,  associations,  mutual 
companies.  Joint-stock  companies,  trusts, 
unincorporated  organizations,  trustees,  trust- 
ees in  bankrxiptcy,  or  receivers; 

(5)  the  term  "employee"  means  any  indi- 
vidual employed  by  an  employer,  and  any 
employee  who  Is  employed  by  a  State  or  a 
political  subdivision  thereof,  except  that 
Buch  term  shall  not  Include  any  Individual 
whose  employment  is  covered  by  chapter  61 
of  title  6.  except  subchapter  3,  United  States 
Code,  the  Federal  Employers'  Liability  Act  (45 
U.S.C.  61  et  seq.),  or  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers  Compensation  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
et  seq.),  nor  shall  It  include  a  master  or 
member  of  a  crew  of  any  vessel; 

(6)  the  term  "State"  means  the  several 
States  of  the  Union,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American 
Samoa.  Wake  Island,  Guam,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  but  does  not 
include  the  District  of  Columbia; 

(7)  the  term  "injury"  means  (1)  any  barm* 
ful  change  in  the  human  organism,  whether 
or  not  the  result  of  an  accident,  and  in- 
cludes any  disease,  and  (2)  any  damage  to 
or  less  of  a  prosthetic  appliance; 

(8)  the  term  "disease"  Includes,  but  Is 
not  limited  to,  slllccsls,  asbestcsls,  berylli- 
osis, bysslnosis,  bagassosis,  diatomite  pneu- 
moconiosis, talccsis.  Shaver's  disease,  sld- 
ercsis,  lung  cancer,  mesothelioma,  any  res- 
piratory disease  for  which  a  miner  qualifies 
for  benefits  under  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1069,  as  amended,  and,  any 
other  disease  which  is  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
pursuant  to  section  13  of  this  Act,  to  be  a 
disease  which  is  or  may  be  related  to  em- 
ployment; and 

(9)  the  term  "Btatewlde  average  weekly 
wage"  means  the  average  weekly  earnings  of 
workers  on  private  payrolls  within  the  State. 
as  determined  under  the  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Tax  Act. 

UlNIMUM     STANDARCS;     APPLICABILTIY     OF    FCD- 
ERAL    LAW 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Commencing  on  January  1. 
1975.   and   during   each   three-calendar-year 


period  thereafter,  unless  the  workers'  com- 
pensation law  of  a  State  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  dxiring  the  calendar 
year  preceding  such  three-year  period  to 
meet  the  minimum  standards  prescribed  in 
or  pursuant  to  this  section  during  s\ich 
three-year  period,  the  provisions  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act,  as  amended  (33  U.S.C.  901  et  seq.) 
shall  apply  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  7  within  such  State. 

(b)  The  minimum  standards  which  each 
State  workers'  compensation  law  shall  meet 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  this 
section  are: 

(1)  Compensation,  medical  benefits,  re- 
habilitation services,  and  other  benefits  pro- 
vided under  the  law  shall  be  provided  by 
each  employer  for  disability  or  death  to  his 
employees  caused  by  any  injury  arising  out 
of  and  in  the  course  of  their  employment. 
An  injury  shall  be  deemed  to  have  arisen 
out  of  and  In  the  course  of  employment  if 
work-related  factors  were  a  contributing 
cau.se  of  the  injury. 

(2)  The  standards  applied  under  the  State 
law  for  determining  the  existence  of  total 
or  partial  disability  or  death  due  to  any 
disease  arising  out  of  or  in  the  course  of 
employment  shall  be  substantially  equiva- 
lent to  the  standards,  if  any.  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  such  disease  imder  section  13  of  this  Act, 
or  section  411  of  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969  (Public  Law  91-173). 

(3)  Coverage  under  the  State  law  shall  be 
compulsory  for  all  employees  with  respect 
to  ijl  of  their  employees. 

(4)  There  shall  be  no  time  or  dollar  maxi- 
m\un  limitation  on  the  total  amount  of 
compensation  payable  in  cases  of  death  or 
total  disability. 

(5)  There  shall  be  no  time  or  dollar  maxi- 
mum limitation  on  the  type  or  extent  of 
medical  care  or  rehabilitation  services  (or 
expenses  for  such  care  or  services)  In  any 
case. 

.  (6)  The  compensation  payable  to  injured 
workers  for  total  disability  or  to  surviving 
dependents  in  death  cases  shall  be  not  less 
than  €6-/3  per  centum  of  the  employee's 
average  weekly  wage  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing limitations: 

(A)  During  the  period  from  January   1, 

1975,  to  December  31,  1976,  the  maximum 
weekly  benefits  payable  shall  be  not  less 
than  100  per  centum  of  the  statewide  aver- 
age weekly  wage  on  January  1,  1974. 

(B)  During   the  period  from  January   1. 

1976,  to  December  31.  1976,  the  ma.xlmum 
weekly  benefits  payable  shaU  be  not  less 
than  133  V3  per  centum  of  the  statewide 
average  weekly  wage  on  January  1,  1975. 

(C)  During  the   period   from   J.-nuary   1, 

1977,  to  December  31,  1977,  the  maximum 
weekly  benefits  payable  shall  be  not  less 
than  166%  per  centum  of  the  statewide 
average  weekly  wage  on  January  1,  1076. 

(D)  During  the  year  commencing  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1978,  and  annually  thereafter,  the 
maximum  weekly  benefits  payable  shall  be 
not  less  than  200  per  centum  of  the  average 
weekly  wage  in  the  State  on  January  1  of 
the  preceding  year. 

(7)  The  minimum  weekly  compensation 
benefits  for  total  disability  shall  be  not  less 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  average  weekly 
wage  within  the  State  or  the  injured  em- 
ployee's actual  weekly  wage,  whichever  is 
less.  The  minimum  weekly  benefits  in  death 
cases  shall  be  not  less  than  50  per  centum 
of  the  average  weekly  wage  within  the  State. 

(8)  Where  an  injury  causes  death,  or  an 
employee  who  is  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation fcr  total  permanent  disability  subse- 
quently dies,  death  benefits  shall  be  pay- 
able to  the  deceased  employee's  widow  or 
widower  for  life  or  until  remarriage,  with 
at  le.tst  two  ye.irs'  benefits  pnyal)le  upon  re- 


marriage, and  to  surviving  chUdren  until  at 
least  age  eighteen  or  until  at  least  sge 
twenty-three  if  the  surviving  child  Is  a  fuil- 
tlme  student  in  an  accredited  educational 
institution  or  for  life  if  any  child  is  physi- 
cally or  mentally  incapable  of  self-support. 

(9)  The  waiting  period  fcr  benefits  shall 
not  be  longer  than  three  days  and  the  period 
for  qualifying  for  retroactivity  benefits  dur- 
ing such  waiting  period  shall  not  be  longer 
than  fourteen  days. 

(10)  There  shall  be  special  provisions  for 
dealing  with  injuries  to  employees  suffering 
a  preexisting  impairment,  including  provi- 
sions for  the  establishment  and  financing  ol 
a  second  injury  fund  comparable  to  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  8(f)  and  44  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act.  as  amended. 

(11)  Provision  shall  be  made  for  periodic 
adjustment  of  benefits,  at  least  annually, 
being  paid  for  previously  incurred  disability 
or  death,  includiiig  death  or  total  disability 
incurred  prior  to  the  date  of  this  Act,  to 
reflect  coverage  under  this  Act  and  increases 
in  statewide  average  weekly  wage  levels  and 
the  benefit  levels,  or  maximum  limits 
thereon,  provided  for  imder  the  State  law. 

(12)  Provision  shall  be  made  for  reconsid- 
eration, and  the  prospective  payment  of 
benefits,  in  cases  of  total  disability  or  death 
where  benefits  have  been  denied  or  have 
ceased  to  be  paid  because  of  provisions  in 
such  State  law  which  are  or  were  less  favor- 
able to  workers  than  the  minimum  standards 
established  under  this  Act. 

(13)  Injured  employees  shall  have  the 
right  to  make  an  initial  selection  of  physi- 
cian from  among  those  licensed  physicians 
approved  by  the  State  workers'  compensation 
agency. 

(14)  The  State  workers'  compensation 
sigency  shall  have  the  right  to  supervise  and 
determine  the  appropriate  medical  and  reha- 
bilitation services  in  each  case,  and  to  order 
changes  in  such  medical  treatment  and  care 
as  it  deems  necessary. 

(16)  Each  employer,  carrier,  employee,  at- 
torney, physician,  and  other  parties  directly 
Involved  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  law,  shall  be  required  to  file  with  the 
State  workers'  compensatior  agency  such 
reports  concerning  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  carried  out  responsibilities  under  the 
workers'  compensation  law  as  the  agency 
may  require  and  to  the  extent  practicable, 
such  reports  shall,  pursuant  to  regulation  of 
the  Secretary,  be  uniform. 

(16)  The  time  limit  for  filing  a  claim  shall 
be  three  years  after  the  date  the  claimant 
knew,  or  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  dili- 
gence shoiild  have  known,  of  the  existence  of 
the  disability  and  its  possible  relationship 
to  the  claimant's  employment. 

(17)  Fees  payable  to  claimants'  attorneys 
shall  be  subject  to  regulation  by  the  State 
workers'  compensation  agency.  Attorney's 
fees  shall  be  added  to  an  award  where  a 
claimant  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  or  in- 
creasing the  award  through  formal  adjudi- 
catory proceedings. 

(18)  The  State  workers*  compensation 
agency  shall  provide  assistance  to  claimants 
in  processing  claims,  including,  where  appro- 
priate, legal  assistance. 

(19)  Lump  sum  payments  or  compromise 
and  release  agreements  for  benefits  shall  be 
permitted  only  under  conditions  specified 
in  the  law  and  only  with  the  approval  of 
the  State  sigency. 

(20)  An  injured  employee  or  the  stu'vivors 
of  a  deceased  employee  whose  employment 
necessitated  travel  from  State  to  State  shall 
be  permitted  to  claim  benefits  imder  the 
law:  (a)  if  the  injury  or  death  for  which 
benefits  are  claimed  occurred  within  the 
State;  or  (b)  if  the  employment  of  the  em- 
ployee was  principally  localized  within  the 


State;  or  (c)  if  the  employee  was  hired  for 
such  employment  in  the  State. 

(21)  Provision  shall  be  made  for  appro- 
priate protection  of  benefits  in  the  event  of 
insolvency  of  insurance  carriers  or  self- 
Insurers,  or  the  failure  of  any  employer  or 
carrier  to  comply  with  the  State  law. 

(22)  The  State  shall  have  filed  a  State  plan 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary 
as  meeting  the  requirements  of  section  5  of 
this  Act. 

(23)  Such  other  standards  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescrltje  under  section  8  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  During  any  period  when  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act  is  applicable  within  a  State  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  (1)  it  shall  apply  to  all 
employers  (as  defined  in  this  Act)  within  the 
State  with  respect  to  the  injury  or  death  of 
any  employee  (as  defined  In  this  Act)  of  such 
employer  irrespective  of  the  place  where  the 
Injiuy  or  death  occurred,  and  (2)  If  any  of 
the  minimum  standards  specified  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  would  require 
higher  compensation  or  death  lienefits  to  be 
paid  than  would  be  required  vmder  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act  then  such  standard  shall  apply 
within  such  State  during  such  period. 

(d)  During  any  period  when  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act  is  applicable  within  a  State  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  section  10(h)  of  such  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  benefits  being 
paid  imder  the  law  of  such  State  for  total 
permanent  disability  or  death  which  com- 
menced or  occurred  prior  to  January  1,  1975, 
and  the  section  10(h)  of  such  Act  shall  also 
apply  with  respect  to  cases  of  permanent 
total  disability  or  death  in  which  benefits 
have  been  denied  or  terminated  prior  to 
January  1,  1975,  under  provisions  of  the 
State  law  which  did  not,  at  the  time  of  such 
denial  or  termination,  comply  with  the  min- 
imum standards  prescribed  by  this  Act.  Em- 
ployees or  survivors  who  believe  they  may  be 
entitled  to  benefits  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence may  file  a  claim  therefor  with  the 
Secretary  within  one  year  of  the  data  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers'  Act 
becomes  applicable  In  such  State. 

STATE    PLANS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Within  ninety  days  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  publish 
In  the  Federal  Register  and  furnish  to  the 
Governor  of  each  State  detailed  criteria  re- 
quired in  the  application  for  State  plans.  Any 
State  which  desires  to  maintain  or  assume 
responsibility  for  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  a  workers'  compensation  pro- 
gram shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  State 
plan  which  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
section. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the  plan 
submitted  by  a  State  under  subsection  (a), 
or  any  modification  thereof.  If  he  finds  that 
such  a  plan — 

(1)  designates  a  State  agency  as  responsi- 
ble for  administering  the  plan  throughout 
the  State; 

(2)  provides  for  the  enforcement  and  ad- 
ministration of  a  workers'  compensation 
program  which  meets  the  minlmtmi  stand- 
ards prescribed  in  section  4  of  this  Act; 

(3)  provides  for  the  adoption  of  such  addi- 
tional minimum  standards  as  the  Secretary 
may  promulgate  from  time  to  time; 

(4)  provides  that  the  State  workers'  com- 
pensation agency  will  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act  during  any  pe- 
riod that  the  Secretary  determines  the  State 
law  to  be  inadequate  with  regard  to  the 
federally  required  minimum  standards; 

(5)  provides  for  the  establishment  within 
the  Stato  workers'  compensation  agency  of 


a  division  with  authority  and  responsibility 
to  supervise  medical  care  and  rehabilitation 
services  and  to  make  examinations  and  re- 
ports In  cases  where  controversy  exists  over 
medical  questions  such  as  the  existence, 
degree  or  cause  of  disability; 

(6)  provides  procedures  for  resolving  con- 
tested cases,  including  appellate  procedures 
within  the  agency  or  the  courts  which  are 
fair  and  expeditious; 

(7)  provides  for  the  appointment  of  em- 
ployees of  the  State  workers'  compensation 
agency  through  the  State  civil  service  system 
or  other  system  based  on  merit; 

(8)  provides  for  the  establishment  and 
implementation  by  the  State  workers'  com- 
pensation agency  of  a  continuing  program 
to  inform  employees  of  the  features  of  the 
State  workers'  compensation  program  and 
to  assist  employees  in  processing  their  claims 
before  the  agency; 

(9)  gives  satisfactory  assurances  that  the 
State  workers'  compensation  agency  will  be 
adequately  funded  and  that  there  will  be 
maintenance  of  at  least  the  current  level  of 
effort  by  the  State; 

(10)  requires  employers  in  the  State  to 
make  such  reports  concerning  work-related 
injuries  and  workers'  compensation  bene- 
fits to  the  State  workers'  compensation 
agency  or  to  the  Secretary  as  the  Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time  reasonably  require; 

(11)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary  In  such 
form  and  containing  such  information,  as 
the  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time  reason- 
ably require. 

(c)  Before  rejecting  a  plan  submitted  un- 
der subsection  (a) ,  the  Secretary  shall  afford 
the  State  submitting  the  plan  due  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

DETEBMIKATIONS   BT   THE   SECRETAKT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  On  or  before  January  1,  1974, 
and  on  or  before  January  1  of  each  third 
year  thereafter  the  Secretary  shall  make  a 
preliminary  determination  as  to  whether 
each  State  law  meets  the  minimum  standards 
prescriljed  in  section  4  as  applicable  during 
the  next  three-year  period,  and  as  to  whether 
the  State  has  submitted  a  State  plan  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  section  5.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  promptly  publish  the  preliminary 
determination  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
notify  the  Governor  and  the  State  workers' 
compensation  agency  of  his  findings.  Upon 
publication  of  the  preliminary  determina- 
tion the  Secretary  shall  afford  the  State 
agency,  the  advisory  commission  and  other 
Interested  persons,  a  period  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  to  present  any 
information  which  may  be  pertinent  to  the 
making  of  a  final  determination  with  respect 
to  the  State  law  and  the  State  plan.  Includ- 
ing any  statutory  or  administrative  changes 
which  may  have  been  made  subsequent  to 
the  preliminary  determination. 

(b)  On  or  before  September  1,  1974,  and 
on  or  before  September  1  of  each  third  year 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  final 
determination  as  to  whether  the  State  law 
meets  the  mlnlmiun  standards  prescribed  In 
section  4,  and  the  State  plan  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  5  for  the  three-year 
pierlod  commencing  on  the  following  Janu- 
ary 1.  The  Secretary  shall  promptly  publish 
such  findings  In  the  Federal  Register  and 
notify  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  the 
State  workers'  compensation  agency  of  the 
determination. 

(c)  Tlie  Secretary  may  make  such  inspec- 
tions as  are  necessary  to  ascertain  whether 
a  State  plan  si.ould  be  approved  and  to  eval- 
uate the  manner  In  which  an  approved  State 
plan  is  being  carried  out.  On  the  basis  of  the 
Secretary's  inspections  and  reports  submitted 
by  the  State  agency,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
a  contmulng  evaluation  of  the  manner  In 
which  each  State  having  a  plan  approved 


under  this  section  Is  carrying  out  such  plan, 
and  meeting  the  minimum  standards  pre- 
scribed in  section  4.  Whenever  the  Secretary 
finds,  after  affording  due  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing,  that  during  any  three- 
calendar-year  period  In  which  a  State  plan 
Is  in  effect  there  has  been  a  f  ailtu-e  to  comply 
substantially  with  any  provision  of  the  State 
plan  (or  any  assurance  contalnet'.  therein), 
or  that  the  State  law  no  longer  meets  the 
mlnlmimi  standards  prescribed  in  section  4, 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  State  agency 
of  the  withdrawal  of  approval  of  such  plan. 
Thirty  days  after  the  State  agency  has  re- 
ceived such  notice  such  plan  shall  cease  to  be 
In  effect,  and  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act,  as  amended, 
shall  thereafter  apply  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  7,  In  such  State  during 
the  balance  of  such  three  calendar  year 
period,  but  the  State  may  retain  Jurisdiction 
in  any  case  commenced  before  the  with- 
drawal of  the  plan  whenever  the  Issues  in- 
volved do  not  relate  to  the  reasons  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  plan. 

(d)  In  making  determinations  under  this 
section  the  Secretary  shall  consider,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  applicable  State  statutes,  the 
reg^iilatlons  of  the  Stat«  workers'  compensa- 
tion agency  and  the  body  of  administrative 
and  Judicial  decisions  interpreting  and  ap- 
plying such  law.  A  State  law  shall  be  deemed 
to  comply  with  the  minimum  standards  pre- 
scribed in  section  4  if  It  provides  for  benefits 
and  procedures  which  are  substantially 
equivalent  to  or  more  favoitible  to  injured 
employees  than  the  benefits  and  procedures 
specified  in  section  4. 

STATE   EBTPOBCEMENT   OP   THE   LONGSHOKEMEN'S 
AND    HARBOB   WORKERS'  COMPENSATION   ACT 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Whenever  a  State  is  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  as  pre- 
scribed in  sections  4  or  6  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary, In  administering  that  Act,  shall  en- 
deavor to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
State  workers'  compensation  agency  under 
which  the  administration  of  that  Act  within 
such  State  may  be  carried  out  by  the  State 
workers'  compensation  agency  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary in  accordance  with  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

(b)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  Is  unable 
to  secure  an  agreement  as  prescribed  in  sub- 
section (a),  then,  the  Secretary,  in  adminis- 
tering the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act.  is  authorized  to 
employ  within  the  Department  of  Labor  or 
by  agreement  with  other  Federal  agencies 
such  additional  personnel  as  necessary  to  as- 
sure that  the  provisions  of  that  Act  are  effi- 
ciently and  adequately  carried  out. 

MEW  STANDABDS 

Sec  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  by  rule  pro- 
mulgate any  new  or  improved  minimum 
workers'  compensation  standard  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

(1)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  upon  the 
basis  of  Information  submitted  in  writing 
by  the  Advisory  Commission,  an  Interested 
person,  a  representative  of  any  organization 
of  employers  or  employees,  or  a  State  or  po- 
litical sulxUvlslon,  or  on  the  basis  of  Infor- 
mation developed  by  the  Secretary  or  other- 
wise available,  determines  Uiat  a  rule  should 
be  promulgated  in  order  to  serve  the  objec- 
tives of  seotlon  2  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
may  request  the  reoommendations  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  appointed  under  sec- 
tion 11  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide the  Advisory  Commission  with  any  pn>- 
posals  of  his  own  together  with  all  pertinent 
factual  information  developed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  otherwise  available.  The  Advisory 
Commission  ^all  submit  to  the  Secretary  its 
recommendations  regarding  the  rule  to  be 
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promulg-ftted  within  ninety  days  from  the 
date  of  the  Secretary's  request  or  within  such 
longer  or  shorter  period  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  but  In  no  event  later  than 
two  hundred  and  seventy  days  from  the  date 
of  the  Secretary's  request. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  a  proposed 
rule  promulgating  a  new  or  Improved  mini- 
mum workers'  compensation  standard  In  the 
Federal  Register  and  shall  adord  interested 
persons  a  period  of  thirty  days  after  publica- 
tion to  submit  written  data  or  comments. 

(3)  On  or  before  the  last  day  of  the  period 
provided  for  the  submission  of  written  data 
or  comments  under  paragraph  (2),  any  In- 
terested person  may  file  with  the  Secretary 
written  objections  to  the  proposed  rule,  stat- 
ing the  grounds  therefor  and  requesting  a 
public  hearing  on  such  objections.  Within 
thirty  days  after  the  last  day  for  filing  such 
objections,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  notice  specifying  the 
standard  to  which  objections  have  been  filed 
and  a  hearing  requesited,  and  specifying  a 
time  and  place  for  such  hearing. 

(4)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  period  provided  for  the  submis- 
sion of  written  data  or  comments  under 
paragraph  (2),  or  within  sixty  days  after  the 
completion  of  any  hearing  held  under  para- 
graph (3),  the  Secretary  may  issue  a  r\ile 
promulgating  a  new  or  improved  minimum 
workers'  compensation  standard  or  malie  a 
determination  that  a  rule  should  not  be 
Issued. 

J170ICIAI.    REVIEW 

Sec.  9.  Any  State,  any  employer  or  associa- 
tion of  employers  In  a  State,  or  any  em- 
ployee or  organization  of  employees  with- 
in a  State,  may  obtain  review  of  decisions 
by  the  Secretary  under  sections  5,  6,  and  7 
by  filing  In  the  United  States  court  of  ap- 
peals In  the  circuit  In  which  the  State  Is  lo- 
cated within  thirty  days  following  receipt  of 
notice  of  the  Secretary's  decision  a  petition 
to  review  in  whole  or  In  part  the  decision  of 
the  Secretary.  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall 
forthwith  be  served  upon  the  Secretary,  and 
thereupon  the  Secretary  shall  certify  and  file 
In  the  court  of  record  upon  which  the  deci- 
sion complained  of  was  issued  as  provided  In 
section  2112  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 
Unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  court  on  the 
basis  of  a  clear  showing  of  probable  success 
on  the  merits,  and  a  finding  that  irreparable 
injury  would  otherwise  result,  the  filing  of  a 
petition  for  review  shall  not  stay  the  effect 
of  the  Secretary's  decision.  Unless  the  court 
finds  that  the  Secretary's  decision  Is  not 
supported  by  substantial  evidence  the  court 
shall  affirm  the  Secretary's  decision.  The  order 
of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  reveiw  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  2a,  United  States  Code. 

GRANTS    TO    STATES 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized, 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  make 
grants  to  the  States  which  have  designated 
•  State  agency  under  section  5  to  assist 
them — 

(1)  In  Identifying  their  needs  and  respon- 
sibilities In  the  area  of  workers'  compensa- 
tion, 

(2)  in  developing  State  plans  under  sec- 
tion 5,  or 

(3)  in  developing  plans  for — 

(A)  establishing  systems  for  the  collec- 
tion of  information  concerning  workers'  com- 
pensation; 

(B)  Increasing  the  expertise  and  enforce- 
ment capabilities  of  their  personnel  engaged 
In  workers'  compensation  programs;   or 

(C)  otherwise  Improving  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  State  workers'  com- 
pensation laws,  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tives of  this  Act. 


(b)  The  Governor  of  the  State  shall 
designate  the  appropriate  State  agency  for 
receipt  of  any  grant  made  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  section. 

(c)  Any  State  agency  designated  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  de&lrlng  a  grant  under 
this  section  shall  submit  an  application 
therefor  to  the  Secretary. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  review  the  applica- 
tion, and  shall  approve  or  reject  such 
application. 

(e)  The  Federal  share  for  each  State  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  not 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  application.  In  the  event  the  Federal 
share  for  all  States  under  either  such  sub- 
section Is  not  the  same,  the  differences  among 
the  States  shall  be  established  on  the  basis 
of  objective  criteria. 

(f)  Prior  to  June  30,  1975,  the  Secretary 
shall  transmit  a  report  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress,  describing  the  experience 
under  the  grant  programs  authorized  by  this 
section  and  making  any  recommendations 
be  may  deem  appropriate. 

(g)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  during  fiscal  year  1974  and 
each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years  the  sum 
of  $15,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  which 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

AOVISORT   COMMISSION 

Sec.  11.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  the 
Federal  Workers'  Compensation  Advisory 
Commission,  to  be  composed  of  five  mem- 
bers, appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  the  Senate.  One  of  the  members 
shall  be  appointed  from  among  repre- 
sentatives of  labor,  one  member  shall  be 
appointed  from  among  representatives  of 
business  or  Insurance  and  three  members 
shall  be  appointed  from  among  repre- 
sentatives of  the  general  public.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  designate  one  of  the  public  mem- 
bers to  serve  as  Chairman  or  Chairwoman. 
Three  members  of  the  Commission  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum.  The  terms  of  office  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  four 
years,  except  that  of  the  members  first  ap- 
pointed, one  member  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  one  year,  one  member  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  two  years,  one 
member  shall  be  app>ointed  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  and  two  members  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  four  years. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall — 

(1)  monitor  the  progress  of  the  several 
States  In  making  Improvements  In  their 
workers'  compensation  programs  and  in 
complying  with  the  minimum  standards 
provided  in  section  4  of  this  Act; 

(2)  advise  the  Secretary  of  Its  concluslcms 
as  to  the  compliance  or  noncompliance  of 
State  programs  with  the  minimum  standards 
prescribed  in  section  4  of  this  Act; 

(3)  review  the  adequacy  of  State  plans 
submitted  under  section  5  of  this  Act; 

(4)  engage  In  research  and  development 
of  recommendations  for  improving  workers' 
compensation  programs  including  recommen- 
dations for  standards  for  determining  the 
compensation  payable  for  permanent  partial 
disability; 

(5)  recommend  appropriate  administrative 
or  legislative  action  to  establish  new  or  Im- 
proved standards  under  section  7  of  this 
Act; 

(6)  furnish  technical  assistance  to  the 
States  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  to 
improve  workers'  compensation  programs; 
and 

(7)  monitor  and  evaluate  the  administra- 
tion of  Federal  workers'  compensation  pro- 
grams and  make  recommendations  for  ap- 
propriate administrative  and  legislative 
changes. 

(c)  (1)  The  Commission  or  any  authorized 
subcommittee  or  members  tliereof,  may,  for 


the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  hold  such  hearings,  take  such  testi- 
mony, and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  as  the  Commission  deeems  advisable. 
Any  members  authorized  by  the  Commission 
may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  the  Commission  or 
any  subcommittee  or  members  thereof. 

(2)  Each  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, including  Independent  agencies,  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to  the 
Commission,  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman  or  Chairwoman,  such  information 
as  the  Commission  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  function  under  this  section. 

(d)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
Chairman  or  Chahwoman  shall  have  the 
power  to — 

( 1 )  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  an 
executive  director,  and  such  additional  staff 
personnel  as  it  deems  necessary,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  63  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
but  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  the  maximum 
rate  for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  such  title,  and 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(e)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  contracts  with  Federal  or  State  agencies, 
private  firms.  Institutions,  and  individuals 
for  the  conduct  of  research  or  surveys,  the 
preparation  of  reports,  and  other  activities 
necessary  to  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 

(f)  Members  of  the  Commission,  other 
than  the  Chairman  or  Chairwoman  shall 
receive  compensation  for  each  day  they  are 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
as  members  of  the  Commission  at  the  dally 
rate  prescribed  for  GS-18  under  section  5332 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel,  subsis- 
tence, and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred 
by  them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
as  members  of  the  Commission. 

(g)  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  clause: 

"( — )  Chairman  or  Chairwoman,  Federal 
Workers'  Compensation  Advisory  Commis- 
sion." 

(h)  The  Commission  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress,  not  later 
than  February  1  of  each  year,  a  report  of 
Its  activities,  together  with  such  recommen- 
dations as  it  deems  advisable. 

STATISTICS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  In  order  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  the  Secretary,  in  cousult.a- 
tion  with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  shall  develop  and  maintain  an 
effective  program  of  collection,  compllatie^n, 
and  analysis  of  workers'  compensation  sta- 
tistics. Such  program  may  cover  all  employ- 
ments whether  or  not  subject  to  any  ofner 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  To  carry  out  the  duties  prescribed 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  may — 

(1)  promote,  encourage,  or  directly  engage 
in  programs  of  studies.  Information,  and 
communication  concerning  workmen's  com- 
pensation statistics; 

(2)  make  grants  to  States  or  political  sub- 
dlvlblons  thereof  in  order  to  assist  them  in 
developing  and  administering  programs  deal- 
ing with  workers'  compensation  statistics; 
and 

(3)  arrange,  through  grants  or  contracts, 
for  the  conduct  of  such  research  and  Investi- 
gations as  g^lve  promise  of  furthering  the 
objectives  of  this  section. 
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(c)  The  Federal  share  for  each  grant  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  may  be  up  to 
50  per  centum  of  the  State's  total  cost. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may,  with  the  consent 
of  any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
accept  and  use  the  services,  facilities,  and 
employees  of  the  agencies  of  such  State  or 
political  subdivision,  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement, In  order  to  assist  In  carrying  out 
ihe  functions  under  this  section. 

(e)  Employers  shall  file  such  reports  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regulation,  as 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  under 
this  Act. 

(f)  Agreements  between  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  any  State  pertaining  to  the 
collection  of  workers'  compensation  statistics 
already  In  effect  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  shall  remain  in  effect  until  superseded 
by  grants  or  contracts  made  under  this  Act. 

EMPLOTMENT  RELATED  DISEASES 

Sec.  13.  Not  later  than  three  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  every 
year  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  establish  a  schedule  of  diseases 
related  to  employment  for  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  and  for  each  disease  included  on 
such  schedule  within  one  year  thereafter, 
standards  for  determining  ( 1 )  whether  such 
disease  arose  out  of  or  In  the  course  of  em- 
ployment and  (2)  whether  death  or  dis- 
ability was  due  to  such  disease.  Such  stand- 
ards may  Include  reasonable  presumptions, 
whenever  appropriate.  In  developing  the 
schedule  of  diseases  required  by  this  section, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare shall  consult  with  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  and  such  other  organizations  of  em- 
ployers and  employees  as  are  appropriate 
with  respect  to  new  diseases  that  are  sus- 
pected of  being  employment  related.  Each 
such  schedule  and  standard  shall  be  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  and  furnished 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

EFFECT    OP    PERIODIC     AnjUSTMENTS     OX     OTHta 
LAWS 

Sec.  14.  No  amount  paid  as  a  periodic  ad- 
justment of  workers'  compensation  benefits 
shall  be  considered  in  the  determUiatlon  of 
the  eligibility  for,  or  amount  of,  any  other 
benefit  authorized  by  Federal  or  State  law. 

AUDITS 

Sec.  15.  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  following  the  convening  of  each  regular 
session  of  each  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  President  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress  a  report  upon  the 
subject  matter  of  this  Act,  the  progress 
toward  achievement  of  the  purpose  of  this 
Act,  the  needs  and  requirements  In  the  field 
of  workers'  compensation,  and  any  other 
relevant  information. 

SEPARABILrrT 

Sec.  16.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstance,  shall  be  held  invalid, 
the  remainder  of  this  Act,  or  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  as  to  which  it  is  held  in- 
valid, shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  17.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  Act  for  each  fiscal 
year  such  sums  as  the  Congress  shall  deem 
necessary. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  or  S.  2008,  Na- 
tional Workers'  Compensation  Standards 
Act  of  1973 
Section  1— Short  title. 
This  section  provides  that  the  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "National  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Standards  Act  of  1973." 

Section  2— Findings  and  Declaration  of 
Purpose. 


Section  2(a)  provides  that  the  Congress 
finds  and  declares  that — 

(1)  thousands  of  American  workers  are 
killed  or  permanently  disabled  and  millions 
injured  from  work-related  injuries  and 
diseases; 

(2)  work -related  injuries  and  death  reduce 
the  effectiveness  of  human  resources  In  the 
United  States,  and  lost  Income  and  produc- 
tion, and  diminished  consumer  expenditures 
Impose  a  substantial  burden  on  interstate 
commerce; 

(3)  work-related  injuries  or  diseases  often 
affect  workers  in  their  most  productive  years 
with  a  resultant  impact  on  their  dependent 
families; 

(4)  most  Injured  and  111  workers  and  their 
families  depend  on  State  workers'  compensa- 
tion systems  for  economic  security,  medical 
treatment,  rehabilitation,  and  reemployment 
assistance  when  they  suffer  a  work-related 
death  or  disabling  injury; 

(5)  full  protection  of  American  workers 
who  suffer  job-related  injuries  or  death  re- 
quires an  adequate,  prompt,  and  equitable 
system  of  workers'  compensation; 

(6)  the  National  Commission  on  State 
Workmen's  Compensation  Laws,  established 
by  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970,  determined  that  existing  state 
workers'  compensation  laws  fail  to  provide 
such  full  protection  and  thus,  many  workers 
or  their  families  have  been  denied  workers' 
compensation  benefits  for  job-related  in- 
juries or  deaths; 

(7)  Five  objectives  of  a  sound  compensa- 
tion system  include: 

(A)  Broad  coverage; 

(B)  Substantial  protection  against  inter- 
ruption of  Income; 

(C)  Sufficient  medical  and  rehabilitative 
services  In  order  to  achieve  rapid  restoration 
of  injured  workers  to  gainful  employment; 

(D)  encouragement  of  safety; 

(E)  an  effective  delivery  system  for  bene- 
fits and  services; 

(8)  the  improvements  neces.sary  to  Insure 
full  protection  of  all  American  w-orkers  can 
and  should  be  achieved  without  delay,  and 
there  is  a  need  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  encourage  and  aid  the  States  in  meeting 
this  respousibllity  and  where  necessary  to 
insure  that  State  workers'  comi>ensarlon  pro- 
grams meet  minimum  standards. 

Section  2(b)  provides  that  through  the 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  and 
to  provide  for  the  general  welfare,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  Is  to — 

(1)  establish  minimum  standards  for  State 
workers'  compensation  progr.ims  and  proced- 
ures for  their  implementation, 

(2)  establish  procedures  for  monitoring  the 
States'  progress  in  Improving  their  workers' 
compensation  programs  to  meet  such  Federal 
standards,  for  revising  and  improving  such 
minimum  standards,  and 

(3)  encourage  and  provide  technical  and 
financial  assistance  to  the  States  to  make  Im- 
provements in  their  existing  workers'  com- 
pensation programs. 

Section  3 — Definitions 

This  section  defines  the  various  terms  used 
in  the  Act. 

Section  4 — Minimum  Standards,  Applica- 
bility of  Federal  Law 

Section  4(a)(1)  provides  that  beginning 
January  1,  1975  and  during  each  three-cal- 
endar-year period  thereafter,  the  provisions 
of  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act,  as  amended,  shall  apply  in 
any  State,  unless  during  the  calendar  year 
preceding  such  three-year  period  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  State's  workers' 
compensation  law  meets  minimum  standards 
prescribed  in  or  pursuant  to  this  section. 

Section  4(b)  provides  that  such  minimum 
standards  are: 

(1)  Compensation,  medical  benefits,  re- 
habilitation services,  and  other  benefits  shall 
be  provided  by  each  employer  for  disability 


or  death  to  his  employees  caused  by  an  In- 
jury in  which  work-related  factors  were  a 
contributing  cause. 

(2)  Standards  applied  under  State  law  to 
determine  total  or  partial  disability  or  death 
due  to  any  work  related  disease  shall  be  sub- 
stantially equivalent  to  the  standards,  if  any. 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW  for  such  dis- 
ease under  Section  13  of  this  Act  or  section 
411  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969. 

(3)  Coverage  under  State  law  shall  be 
compulsory  for  all  employers  with  respect  to 
all  of  their  employees. 

(4)  The  total  amount  of  compensation  pay- 
able for  death  or  total  disability  shall  not  be 
subject  to  a  time  or  dollar  maximum  limita- 
tion. 

(5)  There  shall  be  no  time  or  dollar  maxi- 
mum for  the  type  or  extent  of  medical  care 
or  rehabilitation  sert'ices  (or  expenses  for 
such  care  or  services)  In  any  case. 

(6)  Compensation  payable  to  Injured 
workers  for  total  disability  or  to  surviving 
dependents  in  death  cases  shall  not  be  less 
than  66  percent  of  the  employees  average 
weekly  wage  subject  to  the  following  limi- 
tations: 

(A)  From  January  1,  1975  to  Decembtr 
31,  1975,  the  maximum  weekly  benefits  pay- 
able shall  not  be  less  than  100  percent  of 
the  state  wide  average  weekly  wage  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1974. 

(B)  FYom  January  1,  1976  to  December  31. 

1976,  the  maximum  weekly  benefits  payable 
shall  be  at  least  133 ',i  percent  of  the  state- 
wide average  weekly  wage  on  January  1,  1975. 

(C)  From  January  1,  1977  to  December  31. 

1977,  the  maximum  weekly  benefits  payable 
shall  be  at  least  166^3  percent  of  the  state- 
wide average  weekly  wage  on  January  1. 
1976. 

(D)  During  each  year  commencing  January 
1.  1978.  and  annually  thereafter,  the  maxi- 
mum weekly  benefits  payable  shall  be  at  least 
200  percent  of  the  average  weekly  wage  in  the 
State  on  January  1  of  the  preceedlng  year. 

(7)  The  minimum  weekly  compensation 
benefits  for  total  disability  shall  be  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  statewide  average  weekly 
wage  or  the  injured  employee's  actual  weekly 
wage,  whichever  is  less.  In  death  cases,  such 
benefits  shall  be  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
statewide  average  weekly  wage. 

(8)  If  an  Injury  causes  death  or  an  em- 
ployee entitled  to  receive  compensation  for 
total  permanent  disability  subsequently  dies, 
death  benefits  are  payable  to  the  widow  or 
widower  for  life  or  until  remarriage  with  at 
least  two  years'  benefits  payable  on  re- 
marriage and  to  surviving  children  until  at 
least  age  18,  or  23  if  such  child  is  a  full- 
time  student  in  an  accredited  educational 
institution  or  for  life  if  any  child  is  physi- 
cally or  mentally  Incapable  of  self-support. 

(9)  The  maximum  waiting  period  for  ben- 
efits is  3  days,  and  the  maximum  qualifying 
period  for  retroactive  benefits  during  such 
waiting  period  is  14  days. 

(10)  There  shall  be  special  provisions  for 
dealing  with  injuries  to  employees  suffering 
a  preexlstent  Impairment,  including  provi- 
sions for  the  establishment  and  financing  of 
a  second  Injury  fund  comparable  to  sections 
8(f)  and  44  of  the  Longshoremen's  and  Har- 
bor Workers'  Compensation  Act,  as  amended. 

(11)  Provision  shall  be  made  for  periodic 
adjustment  of  benefits,  at  least  annually 
behig  paid  for  previously  Incurred  total  dis- 
ability or  death  to  reflect  coverage  under  this 
Act,  Increases  in  statewide  average  weekly 
wage  levels  and  benefit  levels,  or  maximum 
limits  thereon,  under  State  law. 

(12)  Provision  shall  be  made  for  recon- 
sideration and  prospective  payment  of  ben- 
efits when  benefits  for  total  disability  or 
death  have  been  denied  or  have  ceased  to  be 
paid  because  proyislons  of  State  law  are  or 
were  less  favorable  to  workers  than  the  min- 
imum standards  under  this  Act. 
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(13)  Injured  employees  have  the  right  to 
Initially  select  a  physician  from  among 
those  approved  by  the  State  workers'  com- 
pensation agency. 

(14)  The  State  workers*  compensation 
agency  has  the  right  to  supervise  and  deter- 
mine appropriate  medical  and  rehabilitation 
services  In  each  case,  and  to  order  changes 
in  such  medical  treatment  and  care  as  It 
deems  necessary. 

(15)  Parties  directly  involved  In  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  law  shall  be  re- 
quired to  file  with  the  State  workers'  com- 
pensation agency  such  reports  concerning 
their  discharging  of  their  responsibilities 
under  the  law  as  the  agency  requires  and  if 
practicable,  siich  reports  shall  be  uniform, 
pursuant  to  the  Secretary's  regulations. 

(16)  The  time  limit  for  filing  a  claim  is 
3  years  after  the  claimant  knew,  or  by  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  diligence  should 
have  known,  of  the  disability  and  its  possi- 
ble relationship  to  the  claimant's  employ- 
ment. 

(17)  Fees  payable  to  claimant's  attorneys 
are  subject  to  regulation  by  the  State  work- 
ers' compensation  agency.  Such  fees  shall  be 
added  to  an  award  if  a  claimant  has  ob- 
tained or  increased  the  award  through  for- 
mal adjudicatory  proceedings. 

(18)  State  workers'  compensation  agen- 
cies shall  provide  assistance  to  claimants  in 
processing  claims,  including  appropriate  legal 
services. 

(19)  Lump  sum  payments  or  compromise 
and  release  agreements  for  benefits  are  per- 
mitted only  under  conditions  specified  In 
the  law  and  only  with  the  approval  of  the 
state  agency. 

(20)  An  injured  employee  or  survivors  of 
a  deceased  employee  whose  employment 
necessitated  travel  from  State  to  State  may 
claim  benefits  under  the  law: 

(a)  U  the  injury  or  death  occurred  within 
the  State, 

(b)  If  the  employee's  employment  was 
principally  localized  within  the  State,  or 

(c)  if  the  employee  was  hired  for  such 
employment  in  the  State. 

(21 )  Provision  shall  be  made  for  protection 
of  benefits  If.  Insurance  carriers  or  self-in- 
surers become  Insolvent  or  any  employer  or 
carrier  fails  to  comply  with  State  law. 

(22)  The  State  shall  have  filed  a  State 
plan  approved  under  section  6  of  this  Act. 

Section  4(c)  provides  that  when  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act  is  applicable  within  a  State,  it  shall 
apply  to  all  the  State's  employers  with  re- 
spect to  the  injury  or  death  of  any  of  their 
employees  irrespective  of  where  the  injury  or 
death  occurred.  The  minimum  standards  of 
section  4(b)  shall  apply  within  such  State 
If  they  require  higher  compensation  or  death 
benefits  than  the  Longshoremen's  and  Har- 
bor Workers'  Compensation  Act. 

Section  4(d)  provides  that  during  a  period 
when  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Work- 
ers' Compensation  Act  is  applicable  within 
a  State,  section  10(H)  of  such  Act  shall  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  benefits  being  paid  un- 
der State  law  for  total  permanent  disability 
or  death  which  began  or  occurred  before 
January  1,  1975  and  shall  also  apply  with  re- 
spect to  cases  of  permanent  total  disability 
or  death  in  which  benefits  have  been  denied 
or  terminated  prior  to  Janttnry  1,  1975,  under 
State  law  which  did  not  at  the  time  of  such 
denial  or  termination  comply  with  the  minl- 
mtun  standards  prescribed  by  this  Act.  Em- 
ployees or  survivors  who  believe  they  may  be 
entitled  to  benefits  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence may  file  a  claim  therefore  with  the 
Secretary  within  one  year  of  the  date  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Aot  becomes  applicable  in  such 
State. 

Bection  5 — State  Plans 

Section  5(a)  requires  within  90  days  of 
this  Act's  enactment,  the  Secretary  to  pub- 


lish In  the  Federal  Register  and  furnish  to 
each  State  Governor  detailed  criteria  re- 
quired In  State  plan  applications.  Any  state 
wishing  to  be  responsible  for  a  workers'  com- 
pensation program  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary,  a  State  plan  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section. 

Section  5(b)  requires  the  Secretary  to  ap- 
prove a  State  plan  if  he  finds  such  plan 

(1)  designates  a  State  agency  responsible 
for  statewide  administration  of  the  plan^- 

(2)  provides  for  a  workers'  compensation 
program  which  meets  the  minimum  stand- 
ards prescribed  in  section  4, 

(3)  provides  for  adoption  of  additional 
minimum  standards  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary, 

(4)  provides  that  the  State  workers'  com- 
pensation agency  will  enforce  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act  whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
the  State  law  is  Inadequate  with  regard  to 
federally  required  minimum  standards, 

(5)  provides  for  a  division  within  the 
State  workers'  compensation  agency  that  is 
responsible  for  supervising  medical  care  and 
rehabilitation  services  and  making  examina- 
tions and  reports  when  controversy  exists 
over  medical  questions.  I.e.,  the  existence, 
degree  or  cause  of  disability, 

(6)  provides  for  fair  and  expeditious  pro- 
cedures for  resolving   contested   cases, 

(7)  provides  for  the  appointment  of  em- 
ployees of  the  State  workers'  compensation 
agency  through  the  State  civil  service  sys- 
tem or  other  merit  system, 

(8)  provides  for  a  continuing  program  by 
the  State  workers'  compensation  agency  to 
inform  employees  of  the  futures  of  the 
State  workers'  compensation  program  and  to 
assist  employees  in  processing  their  claims 
before  the  agency, 

(9)  gives  assurances  that  the  State  work- 
ers' compensation  agency  will  be  Eidequately 
fimded  for  maintenance  of  at  least  the 
current  level  of  State  efi'ort, 

(10)  requires  the  State's  employers  to 
make  reports  of  work-related  Injuries  and 
workers'  compensation  benefits  to  the  State 
agency  or  the  Secretary  as  required, 

(11)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  reports  to  the  Secretary  as  reasonably 
required. 

Section  6(c)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  aiford  a  State  due  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing,  before  rejecting  its  plan 
submitted  under  section  6(a). 

Section  6 — Determinations  by  the  Secre- 
tary 

Section  6(a)  provides  that  on  or  before 
January  1,  1974  and  January  1  of  each  third 
year  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  prelimi- 
narily determine  if  each  State  law  meets  the 
minimum  standards  of  section  4  applicable 
during  the  next  3-year  period  and  if  the 
State  has  submitted  a  plan  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  section  5.  The  Secretary  shall 
publish  such  determination  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  notify  the  Governor  and  State 
agency  of  the  findings.  Upon  such  publica- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  afford  the  State 
agency,  the  advisory  commission  and  other 
interested  persons  at  least  a  120  day  period 
to  present  any  information  pertinent  to 
making  a  final  determination  on  the  State 
law  or  plan. 

Section  6(b)  provides  that  on  or  before 
September  1,  1974  and  September  1  of  each 
third  year  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  a  final  determination  whether  the 
State  law  meets  the  minimum  standards  of 
section  4,  and  the  State  plan  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  6  for  the  3  year  pe- 
riod beginning  the  following  January  1.  The 
Secretary  sliall  publish  such  findings  In  the 
Federal  Register  and  notify  the  Governor 
and  the  State  agency. 

Section  e(c)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  inspections  necessary  to  determine  if 
a  State  plan  should  be  approved  and  to  eval- 
uate the  way  in  which  an  approved  State 


plan  Is  being  carried  out.  On  the  basis  of  his 
Inspections  and  State  agency  reports,  the 
Secretary  shall  continually  evaluate  the  way 
in  which  approved  State  plans  are  being  car- 
ried out  and  meeting  the  minimum  stand- 
ards of  section  4.  If  the  Secretary  finds,  after 
affording  due  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  that  during  a  3-calendar-year  pe- 
riod there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  provision  or  assurance  of 
a  State  plan  In  effect,  or  that  the  State  law 
no  longer  meets  the  minimum  standards  of 
Section  4,  the  Secretary  shall  withdraw  ap- 
proval of  such  plan  and  so  notify  the  State 
agency.  Such  plan  shall  cease  to  be  in  effect 
30  days  after  the  State  agency  receives  such 
notice  and  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act,  as  amended, 
shall  apply  to  such  State  for  the  balance  of 
the  3  calendar  year  period,  but  the  State  may 
retain  Jurisdiction  if  any  case  began  before 
the  withdrawal  of  the  plan  and  the  Issues 
involved  do  not  relate  to  the  reasons  for  the 
withdrawal. 

Section  6(d)  provides  that  In  making 
determinations  under  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consider  applicable  state  statutes, 
administrative  and  Judicial  decisions  Inter- 
preting such  law,  and  the  State  agency's 
regulations.  State  law  compiles  with  the 
standards  of  section  4  if  its  benefits  and 
procediu^s  are  substantially  equivalent  or 
more  favorable  to  Injured  employees  than 
those  specified  in  section  4. 

Section  7  State  Enforcement  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act. 

Section  7(a)  provides  that  when  a  State  Is 
subject  to  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act,  the  State  agency 
may  administer  the  Act  tmder  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  and  tmder  the  Secretary's 
general  supervision  and  direction. 

Section  7(b)  provides  that  in  the  absence 
of  such  agreement,  the  Secretary  in  admin- 
iaJiering  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act  may  employ 
within  the  Labor  Department  or  by  agree- 
ment with  other  Federal  agencies  the  per- 
sonnel necessary  to  Insure  that  Act's  provi- 
sions are  properly  carried  out. 

Section  8 — New  Standards 

Section  8(a)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
may  by  rule  promulgate  any  new  or  Improved 
minimum  workmen's  compensation  standard 
In  the  following  manner: 

( 1 )  The  Secretary  may  request  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Advisory  Commission  when 
the  Secretary  determines  from  information 
submitted  in  writing  Internal  Information 
that  a  rule  should  be  promulgated.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  the  Advisory  Committee 
with  the  Department's  own  proposals  and  all 
pertinent  factual  information.  The  Advisory 
Commission  shall  submit  its  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary  within  90  days  from 
the  Secretary's  request  or  another  time  period 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  but  no  longer 
than  270  days. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  propo.s€d 
rules  In  the  Federal  Register  and  interested 
persons  shall  have  30  days  to  submit  written 
data  or  comments. 

(3)  Before  the  end  of  the  comment  period 
provided  in  paragraph  (2) ,  Interested  persons 
may  file  with  the  Secretary  written  objec- 
tions to  the  proposed  rule  and  request  a 
public  hearing.  Within  30  AayB  after  the  last 
day  for  filing  objections,  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  notice  speci- 
fying the  standard  objected  to  and  a  hearing 
requested,  and  the  time  and  place  for  such 
hearing. 

(4)  Within  60  days  after  the  end  of  the 
comment  period  under  paragraph  (2)  or  the 
completion  of  any  hearing  under  paragraph 
( 3 ) ,  the  Secretary  may  issue  a  rule  or  deter- 
mine that  a  rule  should  not  be  issued. 

Section  9 — Judicial  Review 

This  section  provides  that  any  State,  em-- 
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ployer  or  employers'  association  or  any  em- 
ployee or  employees'  organization  In  a  State, 
niay  obtain  review  of  the  Secretary's  decisions 
under  sections  6,  6,  and  7  by  petitioning  the 
appropriate  United  States  coiirt  of  appeals 
within  30  days  after  receiving  notice  of  such 
decision.  The  secretary  shall  be  served  with 
a  copy  of  the  petition  and  shall  certify  and 
file  in  court  the  record  upon  which  the  deci- 
sion was  issued  as  provided  in  28  United 
States  Code  2112.  The  filing  of  such  petition 
shall  not  be  a  stay  of  the  Secretary's  decision 
unless  so  ordered  by  the  court '  upon  clear 
showing  of  probable  success  on  the  merits 
and  a  finding  that  irreparable  injiu-y  would 
otherwise  result.  The  court  shall  affirm  the 
Secretary's  decision  vmless  it  is  not  supported 
by  substantial  evidence.  The  order  of  the 
court  shall  be  subject  to  ;-evlew  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  upon  certiorari  or 
certification  as  provided  in  28  United  States 
Code  1254. 

Section  10 — Grants  to  States 

Section  10(a)  authorizes  the  Secretary,  in 
fiscal  year  1974  and  the  next  two  fiscal  years, 
to  make  grants  to  States,  with  State  agencies 
designated  under  section  5,  tc  aid  them: 

(1)  in  Identifying  their  needs  and  respon- 
sibilities in  workers'  compensation, 

(2)  In  developing  State  plans  under  sec- 
tion 5,  or 

(3)  hi  developing  plans  for  (A)  establish- 
ing systems  for  collecting  information  about 
workers'  compensation,  (B)  Increasing  ex- 
pertise and  enforcement  capabilities  of  per- 
sonnel engaged  In  workers'  compensation 
programs,  (C)  Improving  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  State  workers'  compensa- 
tion laws,  consistent  with  this  Act's  objec- 
tives. 

Section  10(b)  provides  that  State  Gover- 
nors shall  designate  the  appropriate  State 
agency  for  receipt  of  grants  made  under  this 
section. 

Section  10(c)  provides  that  State  agencies 
so  designated  shall  apply  to  the  Secretary 
for  grants  under  this  section. 

Section  10(d)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  review  and  approve  or  reject  such 
applications. 

Section  10(e)  establishes  a  limit  on  the 
Federal  share  of  each  State  grant  of  90  per- 
cent of  the  applications'  total  cost.  Any  dif- 
ferences among  the  States  in  the  Federal 
share  of  such  grants  shall  be  based  on  objec- 
tive criteria. 

Section  10(f)  requires  the  Secretary,  be- 
fore June  30,  1976,  to  transmit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  a  report  of  the  ex- 
perience under  this  section's  grant  programs. 
Including  any  appropriate  recommendations. 

Section  10(g)  authorizes  for  this  section 
appropriation  of  $15  mUllon  for  fiscal  year 
1974  and  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years. 

Section  11 — Advisory  Commission 

Section  11(a)  establishes  the  Federal  Work- 
ers' Compensation  Advisory  Commi-ssion  com- 
posed of  5  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  Senate's  advice  and  consent. 
There  shall  be  one  representative  of  labor, 
one  representative  of  business  or  insurance 
and  three  representatives  of  the  general 
public.  The  President  shall  designate  one 
of  the  public  members  as  Chairman  or 
Chairwoman.  Three  members  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum.  The  terms  of  office  shall  be 
4  years  except  of  the  members  first  appointed 
one  shall  be  appointed  for  1  year,  one  ap- 
pointed for  2  years,  one  appointed  for  3  years, 
and  2  members  shall  be  appointed  for  4  years. 

Section  11(b)  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion shall — 

(1)  monitor  the  States'  progress  In  Im- 
proving their  workers'  compensation  pro- 
grams and  in  complying  with  the  minimum 
standards  of  section  4, 

(2)  advise  the  Secretary  of  Its  conclusions 
as  to  the  compliance  or  noncompliance  of 
State  programs  with  the  minimum  stand- 
ards of  section  4, 


(3)  review  the  adequacy  of  State  plans 
subnUtted  under  section  6, 

(4)  research  and  develop  recommendations 
for  improving  workers'  compensation  pro- 
grams, 

(5)  recommend  appropriate  administrative 
or  legislative  action  to  establish  new  or  im- 
proved standards  under  section  7, 

(6)  furnish  technical  assistance  to  States 
for  improving  workers'  compensation  pro- 
grams and 

(7)  monitor  and  evaluate  the  administra- 
tion of  Federal  workers'  compensation  pro- 
grams and  make  recommendations  for  ap- 
propriate administrative  and  legislative 
changes. 

Section  11(c)(1)  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sion or  any  authorized  members  to  hold 
hearings,  take  testimony,  and  conduct  its 
affairs  as  It  deems  advisable.  Authorized 
members  may  administer  oaths  or  affirma- 
tions to  witnesses. 

Section  11(c)(2)  authorizes  and  directs 
each  department,  agency,  and  Instrumental- 
ity of  the  Governments'  executive  branch  to 
furnish  the  Commission,  upon  request  of  its 
Chairman  or  Chairwoman,  such  Informa- 
tion the  Commission  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  function. 

Section  11(d)  provides  that  subject  to 
rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission, the  Chairman,  or  Chairwoman  shall 
have  the  power  to — 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  executive  director  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  necessary,  without  regard 
to  either  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  subchapter  HI  of  chapter  53  of 
such  title  relating  to  classification  and  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pay  rates,  but  at  rates  no  more 
than  the  maximum  rate  for  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of  such 
title,  and 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  as  authorized  by  5  United  States 
Code  3109. 

Section  11(e)  authorizes  the  Commission 
to  enter  Into  contracts  with  Federal  or  State 
agencies,  private  firms.  Institutions,  and  In- 
dividuals for  research  or  surveys,  the  prep- 
aration of  reports,  and  other  activities  neces- 
sary to  discharge  Its  duties. 

Section  11(f)  provides  that  Commission 
members,  other  than  the  Chairman  or  Chair- 
woman, shall  be  compensated  for  each  day 
they  perform  their  duties  at  the  dally  rate 
for  GS-18  under  5  United  States  Code  5332 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses connected  with  their  duties. 

Section  11  (g)  amends  5  United  States  Code 
5316  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  clause — "(  )  Chairman  or  Chair- 
woman, Federal  Workers'  Compensation  Ad- 
visory Commission." 

Section  11(h)  directs  the  Commission  to 
transmit  to  the  President  and  Congress  not 
later  than  February  1  each  year,  an  annual 
report  of  its  activities  and  recommendations. 

Section  12 — Statistics 

Section  12(a)  provides  that  the  Secretary, 
In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  shall  develc^  and 
maintain  a  program  of  collection,  compila- 
tion, and  analysis  of  workers'  compensation 
statistics.  The  program  may  cover  all  em- 
ployments whether  or  not  subject  to  this  Act. 

Section  12(b)  provides  that  to  discharge 
his  duties  under  section  12(a),  the  Secre- 
tary may — 

(1)  promote,  encourage,  or  engage  in  pro- 
grams of  studies,  information,  and  com- 
munication concerning  workers'  compensa- 
tion statistics, 

(2)  make  grants  to  States  or  their  politi- 
cal subdivisions  to  aid  In  developing  and  ad- 
ministering programs  dealing '  with  workers 
compensation  statistics,  and 

(3)  arrange,  by  grants  or  contracts,  such 


research  and  Uivestigatlons  as  give  promise 
of  furthering  the  objectives  of  this  section. 

Section  12(c)  limits  the  Federal  share  of 
grants  under  section  12(b)  to  50  percent  of 
the  State's  total  cost. 

Section  12(d)  authorizes  the  Secretary, 
with  the  consent  of  any  State  or  Its  political 
subdivision,  to  use  the  services,  facilities,  and 
employees  of  the  agencies  of  such  States  or 
political  subdivisions,  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement, for  purposes  of  this  section. 

Section  12(e)  requires  employers  to  file 
such  reports  the  Secretary  perceives  by  regu- 
lation, as  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions 
under  this  Act. 

Section  12(f)  provides  that  agreements  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment pertaining  to  the  collection  of  work- 
lers'  compensation  statistics  already  in  effect 
on  this  Act's  effective  date  shall  remain  in 
effect  until  superseded  by  grants  or  con- 
tracts made  tinder  this  Act. 

Section  13 — Employment  Related  Diseases 

This  section  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Secretary  of  HEW,  within  3  months  of  this 
Act's  enactment  and  annually  thereafter,  to 
establish  a  schedule  of  work  related  diseases 
and  for  each  disease  thereon,  within  one  of 
its  inclusion,  standards  for  determhilng  (1) 
whether  the  disease  arose  out  of  or  in  t!ie 
course  of  employment  and  (2)  whether  death 
or  disability  was  due  to  such  disease.  Such 
standards  may  include  reasonable  presump- 
tions. In  developing  the  schedule  of  diseases, 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  shall  consult  with  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  and  other  organiza- 
tions of  employers  and  employees  appropriate 
to  new  diseases  suspected  of  being  employ- 
ment related.  Each  schedule  and  standard 
shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
furnished  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Section  14 — Effect  of  Periodic  Adjustments 
on  Other  Laws 

This  section  provides  that  no  amount  paid 
as  a  periodic  adjustment  of  workers'  com- 
pensation benefits  shall  be  considered  In  the 
determination  of  eligibility  for  or  amount  of 
any  other  benefit  authorized  by  Federal  or 
State  law. 

Section  15 — Audits 

This  section  directs  the  Secretary,  within 
120  days  of  the  convening  of  each  regular 
session  of  each  Congress,  to  submit  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  Congress  a  report 
on  matters  relating  to  this  Act. 

Section  16 — Separability 

This  Section  provides  that  if  any  provision 
of  this  Act  or  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  any  person  or  circumstance,  shall  be 
held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  this  Act,  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  persons  or 
circumstances  other  than  those  as  to  which  it 
Is  held  Invalid,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Section  17 — Appropriations 

This  section  authorizes  appropriations  to 
carry  out  this  Act  for  each  fiscal  year  such 
sums  as  the  Congress  shall  deem  necessary. 


By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Scorr  of 
Pennsylvania) : 

S.  2010.  A  bill  to  establish  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  certain  positions  within 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  myself,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mi-.  Scott  >,  a 
bill  relating  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately 
referred. 

This  legislation,  which  is  pursuant  to 
a  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at 
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its  meeting  on  May  9,  1973,  would  pro- 
vide for  three  additional  Executive  Level 
V  positions  witliin  the  Smitlifionian  In- 
stitution. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  tliis  biU  be  printed  at  this 
iJolnt  in  the  Record,  together  with  state- 
ments of  justification  prepared  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
statements  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2010 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Section 
5316  of  Title  5,  United  States  Code,  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  the  following  new  sections 
aSter  paragraph  (132) : 

(133)  Assistant  Secretary,   Smithsonian  In- 

stitution 

(134)  Director,  National  Museum  of  Nattual 

History,  Smithsonian  Institution 

(135)  Director.  National  Museum  of  History 

and  Technology.  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution 

Assistant  Sccre.tary  for  Pvblic  Service 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  Is,  according 
to  Its  charter,  "an  establishment  for  the  In- 
crease and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
men."  The  Increase  of  knowledge  Is,  of 
course,  a  function  of  the  Institution's  staff 
of  scientists  and  humanists;  Its  diffusion  falls 
m  large  part  to  the  Smithsonian's  diverse 
public  service  components. 

The  Smithsonian's  first  Secretary,  Joseph 
Henry,  In  1862,  enunciated  the  general  out- 
lines of  the  major  and  longstanding  chal- 
lenge before  the  Smithsonian  under  which 
the  position  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Pub- 
lic Service  has  developed  to  Its  present  stat- 
ure: said  Professor  Henry,  a  distinguished 
physicist :   . 

".  .  .  the  worth  and  importance  of  the 
Institution  are  not  to  be  estimated  by  what 
It  accumulates  within  the  walls  of  Its  build- 
ings, but  by  what  It  sends  forth  to  the 
world." 

The  organizational  units  operating  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Public  Service  meet  three  specific 
objectives  : 

(1)  To  bring  together  all  Smithsonian  re- 
sources to  meet  more  conveniently  and  eco- 
nomically, and  at  less  drain  to  the  scientific 
or  professional  staS  units,  this  popular  quest 
for  knowledge.  By  mall  and  by  personal  visit, 
the  Smithsonian  receives  some  60,000  In- 
quiries a  month,  ranging  from  simple  grade 
school  requests  for  information  on  foreign 
countries  to  sophisticated  Inquiries  concern- 
ing the  history  of  flight.  Identification  of 
natural  history  specimens,  or  current  con- 
servation practices,  to  name  but  a  few  sub- 
ject areas.  In  this  way,  the  Smithsonian  seeks 
to  meet  effectively  Us  responsibilities  in 
general  education,  not  In  the  sense  of  for- 
mal adult  education  programs  as  conducted 
by  universities,  but  through  general  edu- 
cation programs  via  all  media  and  for  all 
ages. 

(2)  Tto  carry  out  new  programs  that  will 
make  a  Smithsonian  contribution  and  en- 
courage similar  contributions  from  other 
American  museums  to  the  most  urgent  social 
problems  of  our  times. 

(3)  To  provide  more  effective  service.  In 
discharge  of  the  Smithsonian's  basic  man- 
date for  the  Increase  and  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge, to  organizations,  Institutions,  and  pro- 
fessional asBociatlons  sharing  the  Smithson- 
ian's objectives.  These  may  range  from  as- 
sistance to  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  or 
other  international  programs  to  execute  co- 
operative research  programs  under  various 
International   scientific   agreements,   to   co- 


operation In  the  preparation  of  exhibits  or 
in  staging  seminars  In  the  many  fields  of 
Smithsonian  Interest. 

In  the  execution  of  these  endeavors,  public 
service  Includes  the  following  components: 

OfBce  of  Public  Affairs 

Smithsonian  Associates 

Division  of  Performing  Arts 

Office  of  International  Activities 

Anacostia  Neighborhood  Museum 

Sinltlis(»iiau  Institution  Press 

Smithsonian  Magazine 

OfHce  of  Elementary  and  Secondarj-  Edu- 
cation 

DIRECTOR,   NATIONAL   MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL 
HISTORY 

The  National  Museum  of  Natural  History 
has  by  far  the  largest  collections  among  the 
natural  history  museums  of  the  country.  It 
contains  about  Si-??,  of  all  natural  history 
specimens  in  major  U.S.  systematic  collec- 
tions, according  to  a  recent  survey.  The  next 
large.st  museum  contains  13%.  This  preemi- 
nent responslbUity  for  collections  Is  reflected 
also  In  the  size  and  activity  of  Its  scientific 
staff  and  In  Its  exhibits  and  public  service 
programs.  Its  total  operating  budget  at  $13,- 
558.000  annually  is  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  natural  history  museum.  Yet  the  di- 
rector's salary  at  936.000  (GS-17)  Is  less 
than  that  of  two  other  natural  history  mu- 
seum directors  surveyed,  at  (43,000  and 
(44,000.  This  was  the  position  for  which  we 
were  recently  unable  to  attract  a  qualified 
individual  from  a  major  university,  primarily 
because  of  salary  consideration.  It  is  recom- 
mended, therefore,  that  an  ESS-V  Federal 
Kxecutive  Level  be  sought  for  this  position. 

DIRECTOR,    NATIONAL    MUSEUM   OP    HTSTORT   AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

This  mu.seum  receives  more  visitors  than 
any  other  museum  in  the  world — over  6  mil- 
lion In  the  latest  twelve-month  period.  It 
contains  preeminent  collections  refiectlng 
the  history  and  technology  of  the  United 
States,  and  Its  research  and  exhibition  pro- 
grams are  reaching  new  peaks  of  activity  In 
preparation  for  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
American  Revolution.  It  has  an  operating 
budget  of  $8.4  million,  and  yet  the  director's 
salary  Is  less  than  another  surveyed  museum 
with  one-tenth  of  the  oi>eratlng  budget  of 
the  National  Museum  of  History  and  Tech- 
nology. It  is  recommended  that  an  ESS-V 
Federal  Executive  Level  be  sought  for  this 
position.  This  will  not  place  the  director's 
salary  in  a  competitive  range,  but  with  an 
anticipated  Increase  in  1974  wlU  at  least 
place  It  slightly  above  the  compensation  of 
far  less  significant  museum  directorships. 


By  Mr.  BIBLE: 

S.  2011.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  by  adding  thereto  provi- 
sions authorizing  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  In  its  discretion  and 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it 
shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  to  es- 
tablish minimum  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  security  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  for  loss  of  or  dsunage  to  prop- 
erty transported  by  carriers  subject  to 
parts  I  and  m  of  the  Act;  and 

S.  2012.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commei'ce  Act  and  the  Harter  Act  in  or- 
der to  provide  a  more  effective  remedy 
for  owners,  shippers,  and  receivers  of 
property  transported  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  to  recover  from  sur- 
face transportation  companies  subject  to 
the  former  Act,  damages  sustained  as 
the  result  of  loss,  damage,  injury,  or  de- 
lay in  transit  to  nich  pr(H)erty;  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


HECULATED  CARRIERS  MINIMUM  INSintANCE  RE- 
QUIREMENTS ACT  AND  CLAIMS  ADJUDICATION 
ACT 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desic  for  appropriate  reference  two 
bills  recommended  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  designed  to  help  the  Nation's  small 
businessmen  particularly  and  its  citizen- 
ry generally  have  their  shipping  prob- 
lems with  truck,  rail,  and  water  carriers 
dealt  with  more  effectively. 

Both  were  introduced  late  in  the  last 
CcMigress  as  S.  3717  (Regulated  Carriers 
Minimum  Insurance  Requirements  Act 
of  1972)  and  S.  3718  (Claims  Adjudica- 
tion Act  of  1972) .  Because  time  did  not 
permit  their  consideration  last  year,  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  growing  necessity 
for  affirmative  action  in  these  areas  will 
prompt  their  early  and  favorable  exam- 
ination. 

The  two  bills,  first,  would  provide  the 
Nation's  shipping  public  for  the  first  time 
with  an  effective  claims  adjudication 
procedure  within  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  second,  would 
establish  ICC-supervised  cargo  insur- 
ance standards  for  railroads,  express 
companies,  and  water  carriers  compa- 
rable to  those  now  used  by  motor  car- 
riers and  freight  forwarders. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  our  interest  was  drawn 
to  this  subject  area  by  several  years  of 
heai-ings  into  the  theft  and  loss  of  truck, 
air,  rail,  and  maritime  cargo,  and  that 
impact  on  the  Nation's  8  million  small 
businesses  who  require  these  lost  or  sto- 
len cargoes  for  their  customers.  Our  com- 
mittee concluded  that  shipments  have 
generally  overahelmed  facilities  of  most 
carriers,  that  security  efforts  generally 
have  provided  too  little  security,  and  that 
excessive  losses,  whether  criminal  or  oth- 
erwise, have  imperiled  ordinary  insur- 
ance practices. 

And  there  are  those  who  believe  that 
with  the  dramatic  increase  In  freiglit 
losses,  whether  criminally  induced  or 
from  general  loss  and  damage,  the  old 
claims  adjudication  and  processing  sys- 
tem has  broken  down  and  greater  prob- 
lems are  forecast  to  meet  the  demands 
of  record  shipment  tonnages  in  the  1970  s 
and  beyond.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  calls  it  "a  mounting  nation- 
al crisis." 

Many  years  ago  the  Congress  man- 
dated the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  keep  itself  fully  informed  on  all 
matters  affecting  the  Nation's  surface 
transportation  system.  It  is  the  Nation's 
watchdog  for  guarding  the  capability  and 
the  quality  of  the  transport  industry's 
performance  of  its  essential  service  func- 
tions. These  awesome  responsibilities 
often  go  far  beyond  the  duty  to  insure 
that  the  Nation's  railroads,  trucklines, 
water  carriers,  and  freight  forwarders 
are  sound,  vigorous,  and  responsive  to  the 
many  needs  and  desires  of  our  business 
and  industrial  communities  and  our  citi- 
zenry. To  meet  these  responsibilities,  the 
Commission  during  1970  and  1971  con- 
ducted an  extensive  investigation  into 
the  rapidly  growing  problem  of  loss  and 
damage  to  cargo  in  transit. 

This  preceded  the  Commission's  Peb- 
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maty  3,  1972,  landmark  decision  in  Er 
parte  263,  as  those  recommendations 
focused  on  its  extensive  2-year  investi- 
gation into  rules,  regulations,  and  prac- 
tices of  all  regulated  surface  carriers  and 
the  many  ways  in  wliich  those  rules  and 
practices  adversely  aflfect  the  fair  and 
reasonaUe  processing  and  settlement  of 
freight  loss  and  damage  claims.  Tlie  Com- 
piigginn  found  that  the  enormity  of  the 
proUem  made  Important  the  enactment 
Into  law  of  a  comprehensive  dual-purpose 
program. 

Thtis  the  Commission  recommended 
that  Congress  approve  two  legislative 
pn^osals  to  meet  the  serious  threats 
posed  to  the  NaUon's  transport  and  dis- 
tributions systems. 

Briefly,  the  first  bill  would  correct  an 
f»piatna.hiit  reguIatory  anomaly.  The 
Commlssloti  may  now  establish  cargo  In- 
tsurance  standards  for  motor  carriers 
subject  to  part  II  and  freight  forwarders 
subject  to  part  IV  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  Railroads  and  express  com- 
panies governed  by  part  I  and  water  car- 
rla:8  under  part  III  of  that  same  statute. 
however,  are  not  presently  subject  to 
Commission  regulation  in  the  area  of  car- 
go insurance. 

Not  only  have  increased  freight  ton- 
nages taxed  the  facilities  of  many  car- 
riers, but  inflation  and  other  factors  have 
caused  the  values  of  the  cargoes  they 
handle  to  exceed  the  most  lil)eral  esti- 
mates of  only  a  few  years  ago.  Now  more 
than  ever  before,  these  more  expensive 
commodities  are  exceptionally  vulnerable 
to  theft  and  pilferage.  And  damage  to 
cargo  seems  to  be  a  perennial  problem  in 
rail  transport. 

During  the  many  years  that  railroads 
transported  the  great  bulk  of  the  Na- 
tion's tra£9c,  their  revenues  and  capital 
structures  and  conditions  provided  sufH- 
cient  protection  to  the  public  whenever 
cargo  loss  or  damage  occurred.  Now,  how- 
ever, as  the  Commission  observed  In  Its 
report,  that  is  no  longer  true  across  this 
country. 

Ttie  Commtesion  portrayed  in  its 
claims  report,  for  example,  what  could 
happen  today  to  the  many  shippers  who 
caUed  upon  the  railroads  and  express 
companies  to  transport  their  goods.  In 
1965,  Yale  Transport  Corp.,  a  motor  car- 
rier, was  unable  to  meet  its  financial  ob- 
ligations. However,  by  exercising  the 
powers  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Motor 
Carter  Act  of  1935,  the  Commission  had 
previously  established  cargo  insurance 
standards  for  motor  carriers.  As  a  con- 
sequence, nearly  $2.5  million  was  paid  to 
Yale's  customers  who  might  otherwise 
have  been  left  holding  the  bag  for  their 
cargo  loss  and  damage  claims. 

In  essence,  what  the  Commission  now 
seeks  Is  authority  to  afford  the  same  kind 
of  Insurance  protection  to  shippers  by 
railroad,  express  and  water  that  ship- 
pers by  other  modes  now  enjoy.  Ob- 
viously that  protection  m&s  necessary  for 
Yale's  customers  in  1965.  The  same  kind 
of  authority  should  be  written  into  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  if  we  wish  to 
protect  the  shipping  public  from  the  pre- 
carious flnandtil  condition  of  so  many 
of  the  Nation's  railroads  and  other  sur- 
face carriers  which  are  not  presaitly 


governed  by  cargo  Insurance  standards 
set  by  the  Commission. 

The  major  goals  of  the  second  bill  I 
introduce  today  are  to  aid  businessmen, 
large  and  small  alike,  to  have  their 
freight  loss  and  damage  claims  settled 
properly  and  promptly  and,  peiiiaps 
more  importantly,  to  prevent  wherever 
possible  the  disgraceful  occurrence  of  so 
many  millions  of  dollars  of  unsettled  and 
outstanding  cargo  claims. 

Since  I  have  had  the  honor  of  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  motivate  shippers,  carriers,  and  gov- 
ernmental agencies  to  face  the  dlfScult 
challenges  posed  by  the  multi-billion- 
doUar  racket  of  theft,  pilferage,  and  hi- 
jacking of  cargoes  moving  in  interstate 
said  foreign  commerce.  I  was  greatly 
heartened  by  the  content  and  tenor  of 
the  Commission's  report  in  Ex  Parte  No. 
263,  when  this  oldest  of  our  regulatory 
agencies  not  only  expressed  concern  sim- 
ilar to  that  expressed  by  our  committee 
over  the  national  claims  problem;  it  un- 
equivocally demonstrated  a  willingness 
to  try  to  meet  those  challenges  head-on 
if  given  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Record  tonnages  of  cargo  have  already 
begim  to  overwhelm  facilities  of  most 
siuface  carriers.  Loss  and  damage  to 
freight  seem  tx)und  to  follow.  But  these 
problems  will  be  further  aggravated  and 
get  even  further  out  of  hand  if  nothing 
is  done  now. 

The  severe  Impact  that  the  current 
crisis  in  cargo  claims  has  on  business — 
large  and  small  alike — clearly  reveals 
that  it  can  only  be  harnessed  if  we  bring 
Into  existence  a  comprehensive,  nation- 
wide system  of  controls.  Furthermore, 
that  control  system  must  be  bolstered  by 
a  second  system,  one  which  will  exact 
from  all  carriers  a  high  degree  of  ac- 
countability in  the  responsil)le  perform- 
ance of  their  transportation  functions. 

AH  (tf  us  can  agree  that  it  is  no  con- 
solation for  a  businessman  today,  when 
costs  are  so  high  and  competition  Is  so 
keen  In  many  sectors,  to  know  that  he  has 
a  legal  right  to  file  suit  in  civU  court 
against  a  carrier  when  the  raw  materials 
and  finished  goods  he  needs  to  exist  ar- 
rive damaged  or  do  not  arrive  at  alL 
When  those  commodities  upon  which  he 
is  totally  dependent  are  lost,  damaged, 
or  stolen  in  transit,  what  Is  often  at  stake 
is  not  just  limited  to  the  value  of  the 
goods  or  the  loss  of  potential  sales.  What 
bothers  more  and  more  businessmen  as 
this  problem  continues  to  grow  is  the 
threat  of  a  complete  inability  to  continue 
In  business.  This  Is  especially  true  of 
many  of  the  Nation's  small  business  es- 
tablishments. 

Obviously,  Mr.  President,  current 
levels  of  frequency  and  severity  of  freight 
loss  and  damage  cannot  be  endured  in- 
definitely. 

In  the  early  1960's  the  claim  ratio,  that 
Is,  the  percentage  relationship  between 
a  carrier's  gross  operating  revenues  and 
the  total  amoimt  it  pays  for  cargo  claims, 
was  about  1.25  for  motor  carriers.  As  late 
as  1966  it  was  only  1.23.  However,  In  1969 
that  ratio  had  climbed  to  an  all-time 
record  hlgji  of  1.73.  During  that  same 
decade  estimated  payments  by  railroads 


for  cargo  claims  rose  from  about  $165 
million  annually  to  $228  million.  The 
railroads'  claim  ratio  leaped  from  1.67  in 
1966  to  li>7  in  1970.  And  these  figures  do 
not  take  into  account  claims  which  many 
shippers  and  receivers  filed  but  which, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  carriers  did 
not  pay  in  full  or  pay  at  all. 

Other  hard  data,  more  recently  ac- 
quired, also  confirm  the  need  for  the  legis- 
lation which  I  reintroduce  today.  Figures 
taken  from  reports  made  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  by  certain 
motor  carriers  show,  for  example,  that 
for  the  fii-st  quarter  of  1972  the  average 
claim  filed  was  for  $115;  that  the  average 
claim  declined  by  carriers  was  $100;  that 
the  average  claim  paid  was  only  $72 ;  and 
that  claim  payments  for  concealed  dam- 
ages have  dropped  off  nearly  70  percent 
since  1968.  It  would  seem  that  these 
figures  clearly  point  up  the  need  to  have 
not  only  an  effective  i^emedy  for  the 
prompt  and  amicable  disposition  of  dis- 
puted claims,  Init  also  to  formulate  an 
effective  program  of  national  scope  for 
moving  the  entire  surface  transportation 
industry  forward  in  the  area  of  claim 
prevention. 

The  Small  Business  Committee  has 
been  waging  a  3-year  effort  to  get  more 
and  precise  data  on  the  losses  sustained 
by  the  Nation's  cargo  carriers,  llie  Oom- 
mission's  proposed  legislation  would  pro- 
ride  much  of  that  indispensable  data  as 
well  as  aid  in  the  prevention  of  claims 
and  the  fair  and  Impartial  disposition  of 
claims  disputes. 

There  are  other  important  reasons  for 
placing  the  statutory  authority  that  these 
bills  would  provide  in  the  hands  of  our 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  In  oiu* 
committee's  report  on  the  effect  of  cargo 
loss,  theft,  and  hijacking  in  the  trucking 
industi-y  (Senate  Report  No.  92-839,  92d 
Congress,  2d  session),  the  Into'state 
Commerce  Commission  was  urged  to  re- 
view its  present  regulations  and  enforce- 
ment practices  which  allow  regulated 
carriers  to  embargo  commodities  on  a 
selective  basis.  In  virtually  all  cases,  these 
questionable  embargoes  deny  to  business- 
men everywhere  their  lawful  rt^ts  to  be 
served  equally  and  fairly  by  carriers  U- 
censed  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  transportation  services.  And  in 
far  too  many  cases  these  formal  and  in- 
formal embargoes  are  imposed  for  one  or 
the  other  of  two  primary  reasons — either 
carrier  management  wants  to  rid  itself 
of  theft-prone  or  damage-prone  traffic 
in  order  to  show  a  larger  profit  at  Uie 
end  of  the  year,  or  management  has 
thrown  up  its  hands  In  despair  in  the 
face  of  the  magnitude  of  its  share  of  the 
national  crisis  In  claims.  Common  car- 
riers are  boimd  by  law  to  serve  all  sectors 
of  the  economy  without  discrimination; 
they  cannot  be  allowed,  for  claims  rea- 
sons or  othei-svlse.  to  select  whom  they 
will  serve  and  whom  they  will  not.  I  am 
convinced  that  passage  of  these  bills  will 
help  to  alleviate  some  abusive  treatment 
to  which  the  Nation's  businessmen  are 
now  subjected  by  carriers  whose  basic 
reason  for  existence  is  to  serve  the  public. 

Iliese  two  bins  placed  emphasis  vrtiere 
It  is  needed  most  In  order  to  cope  with 
this  national  problem. 
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Mr.  President,  we  need  to  place  oxir 
priorities  In  order.  The  Small  Business 
Committee  has  already  gathered  abxm- 
dant  evidence  that  the  transportation 
industry  has  placed  too  little  emphasis 
and  low  budget  priorities  on  ways  and 
means  of  protecting  the  millions  of  tons 
and  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  cargo  en- 
trusted to  it.  Protecting  those  cargoes 
from  theft,  loss,  and  damage  is  today  a 
matter  of  the  highest  priority,  and  this 
legislation  will  provide  the  Commission 
with  the  tools  it  needs  in  its  effort  to 
insure  a  responsible  as  well  as  a  respon- 
sive transport  network. 

By  prescribing  claims-processing  regu- 
lations which  became  effective  last  July 
1,  the  Commission  did  all  that  it  lawfully 
could  do  with  respect  to  cargo  claims 
xmder  the  explicit  provisions  of  the  cur- 
rent Interstate  Commerce  Act.  However, 
the  Commission  made  it  clear  In  its  re- 
port that  more  Is  needed  to  solve  this 
problem  than  the  regulations  it  had 
adopted.  I  fully  endorse  those  sentiments. 
The  testimony  our  committee  has  heard 
over  the  last  several  years  convinces  me 
that  more,  much  more,  is  needed  if  we 
are  to  make  meaningful  progress  toward 
the  ultimate  resolution  of  this  waste  of 
our  Nation's  resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  texts  of  the 
two  bills,  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  each,  and  a  letter  from  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  Chairman 
George  M.  Stafford  forwarding  the  two 
bills  in  response  to  our  committee's  in- 
terest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  and 
material  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
8.  aoii 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Regulated  Carriers 
Minimum  Insurance  Requirements  Act  of 
1973". 

(2)  That  section  20  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (49  U.S.C.,  sec.  20)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph 
as  follows:  "(14)  The  Commission  shall  have 
authority  to  prescribe  reasonable  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  filing  of  surety 
bonds,  policies  of  Insurance,  qualifications  as 
a  self-Insurer,  or  other  securities  or  agree- 
ments. In  such  reasonable  amount  as  the 
CoDomlsslon  may  require,  to  be  conditioned 
to  pay,  within  the  amount  of  such  surety 
bonds,  policies  of  Insurance,  qualifications  as 
a  self-insurer,  or  other  securities  or  agree- 
ments, for  loss  of  or  damage  to  property  with 
respect  to  which  a  transportation  service  sub- 
ject to  this  part  is  performed.";   and 

(3)  That  section  304  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C,  sec.  904)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows:  "(f)  The  Commission 
shall  have  the  authority  to  prescribe  reason- 
able rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
filing  of  surety  bonds,  policies  of  Insurance, 
qualifications  as  a  self-Insurer,  or  other  secu- 
rities or  agreements.  In  such  reasonable 
amount  as  the  Commission  may  require,  to 
be  conditioned  to  pay,  within  the  amount  of 
such  surety  bonds,  policies  of  insurance, 
qusLllficatlons  as  a  self-Insurer,  or  other  secu- 
rities or  agreements,  for  loss  of  or  damage  to 
property  with  respect  to  which  a  transpwr- 
tatlon  service  subject  to  this  part  Is  per- 
formed." 


(4)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  upon  the  enactment. 

Sbction-Bt-Sectiok  Analysis 
cargo  intsurance  requihemznts 

Section  1 — Short  Title. 

Section  2.  This  Section  sets  forth  a  new 
paragraph  (14)  to  be  added  at  the  end  of 
section  20  (49  U.S.C.  sec.  20)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  The  new  paragraph  author- 
izes the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunlsslon 
to  prescribe  reasonable  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  mandatory  filing  with  It  by 
railroads  and  express  companies  subject  to 
part  I  of  the  act  of  surety  bonds,  policies  of 
Insurance,  qualifications  as  self-Insurers,  or 
other  securities  or  agreements  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  pxiblic  against  loss  of  or  dam- 
age to  property  transported  by  them.  This 
authority  will  enable  the  Commission  to  ex- 
tend to  shippers  and  receivers  of  freight 
by  railroad  and  express  companies  the  same 
protection  against  cargo  loss  and  damage 
and  In  the  same  manner  as  now  Is  provided  to 
those  utilizing  the  services  of  motor  car- 
riers and  freight  forwarders  subject  to  parts 
II  and  IV,  respectively,  of  the  act.  ' 

The  new  paragraph  also  authorizes  the 
Commission  to  set  reasonable  monetary 
standards  for  surety  bonds,  policies  of  Insur- 
ance, qualifications  as  a  self-Insurer,  or 
other  securities  or  agreements  It  requires  to 
cover  loss  or  damage  to  property  transported 
by  carriers  subject  to  part  I  of  the  act. 

Section  3.  This  section  sets  forth  a  new 
paragraph  to  be  added  at  the  end  of  sec- 
tion 304  (49  U.S.C.  sec.  904)  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.  The  new  paragraph 
authorizes  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  prescribe  reasonable  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  mandatory  filing 
with  It  by  water  carriers  subject  to  part  HI 
of  the  act  of  surety  bonds,  policies  of  Insiir- 
ance,  qualifications  as  self-Insurers,  or  other 
securities  or  agreements  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  against  loss  of  or  damage  to 
property  transported  by  them.  This  author- 
ity will  enable  the  Commission  to  extend  to 
shippers  and  receivers  of  freight  by  water 
carrier  the  same  protection  against  cargo 
loss  and  damage  and  In  the  same  manner  as 
now  Is  provided  to  those  utilizing  the  serv- 
ices of  motor  carriers  and  freight  forwarders 
subject  to  parts  n  and  IV,  respectively,  of 
the  act. 

The  new  paragraph  also  authorizes  the 
Commission  to  set  reasonable  monetary 
standards  for  surety  bonds,  policies  of  In- 
surance, qualifications  as  a  self-Insurer,  or 
other  securities  or  agreements  It  requires  to 
cover  loss  or  damage  to  property  transported 
by  carriers  subject  to  part  III  of  the  act. 

Section  4.  Provides  that  the  Act  shall  take 
effect  upon  enactment. 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  24, 1972, 
Hon.  Alan  Bibi.e, 
VJS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bible:  This  Commission  is 
alarmed  by  the  mounting  frustration  and 
dissatisfaction  associated  with  cargo  loss  and 
damage  claims  Involving  carriers  subject  to 
our  regulation.  Indeed,  during  the  period 
January  1969  through  March  1970  we  re- 
ceived 26,294  Individual  pleas  for  assistance 
concerning  various  facets  of  the  problem.  We 
were  also  deeply  concerned  when  associa- 
tions of  railroads,  motor  carriers,  and  freight 
forwarders  adopted,  on  their  ov/n,  rules  pur- 
porting to  restrict  their  members'  liability 
on  cargo  claims  for  concealed  loss  or  damage. 

As  a  direct  result  of  these  concern?.  We 
Instituted  an  Investigation  specifically  de- 
signed (1)  to  Inquire  Into  the  nature  of  all 
claims  rules  and  practices  of  regulated  car- 
riers; (2)  to  Investigate  the  effect  of  such 
rxUes  and  practices;    (3)   to  determine  this 


Commission's  Jurisdiction  with  respect 
thereto:  (4)  to  consider  whether  we  shovUd 
adopt  rules  and  regulations  governing  these 
and  other  matters  relating  to  the  handling 
and  processing  of  loss  and  damage  claims; 
and  (6)  to  take  such  other  and  further  ac- 
tion, including  the  possible  recommendation 
of  any  legislation,  as  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances may  justify  or  require. 

I  am  pleased  to  enclose  a  copy  of  our  com- 
pleted report  In  Ex  Parte  No.  263,  Rules, 
Regulations  and  Practices  of  Regulated  Car- 
riers with  Respect  to  the  Processing  of  Loss 
and  Damage  Claims,  which  thoroughly  treats 
the  above-mentioned  considerations.  Also 
enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  our  news  release  of  this 
date  concerning  the  report. 

Drawing  on  the  full  measure  of  the  powers 
conferred  upon  this  Commission  by  the  Con- 
gress, we  have  prescribed  claims-processing 
standards  to  be  observed  by  regulated  car- 
riers. Under  these  standards,  carriers  are  re- 
quired to  acknowledge  receipt  of  each  loss 
and  damage  claim  and  to  complete  the 
Investigation  and  disposition  of  claims 
promptly.  Carrier  rules  and  practices  con- 
trary to  or  inconsistent  with  their  duties  as 
regulated  carriers  are  found  to  violate  the 
Interstate  Conunerce  Act  and  are  ordered 
discontinued.  Further,  carriers  have  been  or- 
dered to  file  for  review  by  this  Conunlssion 
any  rules  and  regulations  they  may  promul- 
gate concerning  the  processing  of  loss  and 
damage  claims  and  any  agreements  with  re- 
spect to  claims  matters. 

Perhaps  the  most  compelling  and  trouble- 
some issue  presented  in  Ex  Parte  No.  263 
is  the  Injustice  Inherent  In  the  Inability  of 
shippers  and  receivers  of  freight  to  obtain 
prompt  and  effective  redress  for  disputed 
claims  attributable  to  lost  or  damaged  ship- 
ments. The  major  quarrels  shippers  and  re- 
ceivers have  with  the  presently  available  ju- 
dicial avenue  to  an  impartial  determination 
as  to  the  merits  of  a  disputed  claim  include: 
(1)  the  overall  cost  of  litigating  a  claim  usu- 
ally exceeds  the  amount  received;  (2)  It 
is  frequently  necessary  to  engage  an  attorney 
whose  fee  alone  may  well  exceed  the  amount 
in  controversy;  (3)  attorneys'  fees  are  pres- 
ently not  recoverable  in  claims  litigation; 
(4)  since  the  average  amount  In  dispute  is 
usually  less  than  $100,  there  Is  an  open  in- 
vitation to  the  unscrupulous  to  unfairly  de- 
cline responsibility  for  damage  on  the  theory 
that  the  claimant  cannot  aflTord  to  litigate 
the  matter;  (5)  personnel  in  key  production 
positions  can  seldom  be  spared  to  testify  in 
court  trials;  (6)  the  length  of  time  required 
to  conclude  litigated  claims  occasioned  by 
heavily  congested  court  dockets  results  In  a 
significant  burden;  (7)  courts  with  their 
Jurisdictional  boundaries  are  unable  to  di- 
rect a  meaningful  nationwide  effort  to  im- 
prove the  cargo  claims  situation;  and  (8) 
strict  accountability  for  cargo  claims  is 
most  difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  to  achieve. 

After  exploring  the  possible  alternatives  to 
the  vexing  problems  described  above,  ipclud- 
Ing  compulsory  arbitration  and  no-fault  in- 
surance, we  concluded  that  disputed  claims 
should  be  submitted  for  determination  by 
this  Commission  in  the  first  Instance  under 
a  simplified  procedure.  Such  determination 
would  be  based  principally  upon  documen- 
tary evidence  In  order  that  the  expenses,  at- 
torneys' fees,  and  lost  production  time  of  key 
personnel  necessitated  by  presentation  of 
evidence  in  court  or  before  an  arbitrator 
could  be  avoided.  As  a  positive  adjunct  to 
this  procedure,  meaningful  data  on  claims 
could  be  gathered  and  electronically  cata- 
logued In  order  to  define  particular  problem 
areas.  On  the  basis  of  this  Information  par- 
ticularized claim-prevention  programs  could 
be  implemented  on  a  national  scale. 

A  specific  legislative  recommendation  Is 
made  a  part  of  the  report  (see  Appendix  F, 
Part  1 )  which.  If  enacted  Into  law,  would  vest 
in  this  Commission  authority  to  adjudicate 
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in  the  first  instance  all  unresolved  cargo  loss 
and  damage  claims  filed  against  carriers  sub- 
ject to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  In  the 
manner  more  fully  described  In  the  report 
the  prompt,  impartial  adjudication  of  cargo 
claims  and  electronically  cataloguing  claims 
data  can  serve  a  threefold  purpose:  It  would 
provide  an  effective  legal  remedy  to  claim- 
ants where  none  now  exists;  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  would  be  more  efficiently 
achieved  In  a  factually  technical  area  of  civil 
Utlgatlon;  and  valuable  data  could  be  gath- 
ered on  a  national  scale  which  may  be  em^ 
ployed  to  develop  a  national  policy  with 
spect  to  the  prevention  of  cargo  loss/^nd 
damage  clams  and  the  consequent  ^jffCste  of 
ovT  Nation's  resources. 

While  this  Commission  is  convi;fced  of  the 
need  to  adopt  the  proposed  bill  siting  claims 
Jurisdiction  In  It,  the  task  cannot,  in  all 
candor,  be  undertaken  with  our  current  man- 
power and  budgetary  resources.  Without  tools 
commensurate  to  the  task,  we  could  not  be 
expected  to  achieve  any  worthwhile  or  last- 
ing improvement  in  the  perennial  loss  and 
damage  claims  problem. 

In  a  second  specific  legislative  recom- 
mendation, the  Commission  places  before  the 
Congress  for  its  consideration,  a  proptosal  to 
allow  this  Commission  to  adopt  regulations 
to  require  malnt«nanoe  by  rail  and  water 
carriers  subject  to  the  Act  of  adequate  in- 
surance to  protect  the  shipping  public  for 
loss  and  damage  claims.  Pursuant  to  exist- 
ing authority  this  Commission  presently  re- 
quires motor  carriers  and  freight  forwarders 
subject  to  parts  n  and  IV  of  the  Act  to 
maintain  sufficient  Insurance  in  this  respect; 
the  proposed  legislation  (Appendix  P,  part  2) 
would  extend  the  power  to  carriers  subject 
to  parts  I  and  in  of  the  Act.  In  other  por- 
tions of  our  report  we  reiterate  otir  position 
on  attorneys'  fees  legislation  which  already 
Is  weU  known  to  the  Congress;  pitfalls  of 
creating  courts  of  limited  Jurisdiction  to  deal 
with  cargo  claims  matters  are  examined;  we 
pledge  to  institute  a  rulemaking  proceeding 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  reasonable 
dispatch  in  the  transportation  of  perishable 
commodities;  and  the  practices  of  carriers  in 
Inspecting  CMnmodities  and  packaging  when 
they  are  involved  in  concealed  loss  and  dam- 
age claims  are  analyzed. 

Many  of  the  inquiries  you  may  have  re- 
ceived from  your  constituents  have  been  an- 
swered or  commented  upon  in  the  enclosed 
report.  To  this  extent,  hovrever.  that  the 
powers  of  this  Commission  do  not  go  far 
enough  to  provide  effective  remedies  for  deal- 
ing with  the  discontent  that  prevails 
throughout  the  country  in  these  cargo  claims 
matters,  this  Commission  has  endeavored  to 
meet  its  duty  to  the  Congi-ess  and  the  public 
by  responding  to  what  it  concludes  is  a  pub- 
lic demand  and  need  for  remedial  legisla- 
tion in  the  claims  area. 

If  you  have  questions  not  covered  by  this 
letter,  I  shall  be  happy  to  forward  a  prompt 
reply. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ceorgx  M.  Staitord,  Cliairvian. 

New  Rttlxs  Adopted  for  Loss  and  Damage; 
Commission  Requests  Stronger  Author- 
rrr 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Chair- 
man George  M.  Stafford  announced  today 
(February  24,  1972)  the  development  of  a 
dual  program — regularly  as  well  as  legis- 
latively— designed  to  resolve  the  mounting 
problenu  shippers  are  facing  in  having  their 
loss  and  damage  claims  processed  by  the 
various  carriers  the  Commission  regulates. 
Amounting  to  more  than  $300  million  yearly, 
loss  and  damage  of  cargo  during  transit  has 
reached  crisis  proportions  in  recent  months. 

In  a  comprehensive  report  and  order  in  Ex 
Parte  No.  263,  Rules,  Regulations  and  Prac- 
tices of , Regulated  Carriers  with  Respect  to 
the  Processing  of  Loss  and  Damage  Clalm$, 


the  Commission  said  that  rules  adopted  by 
groups  or  associations  of  carriers  to  restrict 
their  lability  on  claims  for  concealed  loss  and 
damage  are  unlawful.  Accordingly,  the  Com- 
mission today  set  down  a  series  of  its  own 
regulations  which  prescribe  the  form  in 
which  claims  are  to  be  handled.  The  new 
rules,  which  are  to  take  effect  April  21,  direct 
carriers  to: 

Acknowledge  receipt  of  each  loss  and  dam- 
age claim; 

Investigate  the  claim  promptly; 

Dispose  of  the  claim  within  a  specified 
time,  or  inform  the  claimant  of  the  status 
of  the  claim  and  explain  the  reason  for  the 
delay  in  making  a  final  disposition. 

Additionally,  the  new  regulations  require 
all  carriers  to  maintain  complete  records  of 
salvage  they  obtain  from  shipments  damaged 
In  transit  and  to  account  for  all  money  re- 
covered from  the  sale  of  such  salvage. 

While  the  new  rules  ore  designed  generaUy 
to  tighten  the  processing  of  loss  and  dam- 
age claims,  the  Commission  said  it  will  ask 
Congress  for  statutory  authority  to  adjudi- 
cate a  claim  whenever  a  shipper  and  carrier 
are  unable  to  reach  agreement.  The  legisla- 
tive proposal  was  conditioned,  however,  on 
the  need  for  the  Commission  to  be  given  an 
adequate  staff  and  budget  to  carry  out  the 
task. 

Should  the  leglblation  be  enacted,  the 
Coranilssiou  said  it  will  be  able  to  arrive  at  a 
prompt  determination  on  the  merits  of  a 
loss  and  damage  dispute  when  it  arises.  In 
most  instances  this  would  be  done  through 
the  submission  of  documentary  evidence 
only,  without  the  need  for  a  hearing.  Such  a 
process  would  contrast  markedly  with  the 
present  practice  of  a  party  having  to  go 
to  coiu-t,  a  procedure  that  is  both  costly 
and  thue-cousiuniug. 

In  a  second  legislative  reconunendatlon, 
the  Commls.sion  asked  Congress  for  author- 
ity to  issue  regiilatlons  requiring  railroads 
and  water  carriers  to  maintain  adequate 
cargo  insurance  to  protect  the  public  in  loss 
and  damage  claims.  Currently,  only  motor 
carriers  and  freight  forwarders  are  fully  in- 
sured. 

Finally,  the  Commission  promised  to  in- 
stitute an  investigatory  rulemaking  proceed- 
ing looking  to  the  "overall  adequacy  of  serv- 
ice in  the  transportation  of  perishable  com- 
modities dispatch"  should  be  defined  as  it 
relates  to  the  transportation  of  perishables. 

Today's  action  was  by  a  unanimous  deci- 
sion of  the  ll-member  Commission.  Com- 
missioners Kenneth  H.  Tuggle,  Laurence  K. 
Walrath  and  Dale  W.  Hardin  did  not  concur 
in  the  first  legislative  proposal. 

S.  2012 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Claims  Adjudication 
Act  of  1973". 

(2)  That  section  20  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (49  U.S.C,  sec.  20)  is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  paragraph  at  the  end  thereof 
as  follows: 

"(13)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  aU  ac- 
tions brought  luider  and  by  virtue  of  para- 
graph 20(11)  of  that  Act  against  a  carrier 
(except  those  that  may  also  include  claims 
for  the  recovery  of  attorneys"  fees)  shall  be 
brought  in  the  first  Instance  only  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  the  fil- 
ing of  a  complaint  in  writing  setting  forth 
therein  the  nature  of  the  action  and  the 
amount  of  money  claimed  therefor,  and  the 
order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion thereon  shall  be  binding  upon  all  parties 
to  such  disputes  unless  otherwise  revised  on 
Judicial  review:  Provided,  That  Issues  arising 
In  the  determination  of  such  actions  shall  be 
determined  In  tb«  most  expeditious  manner 


and,  so  far  as  practicable  and  legally  permis- 
sible, without  formal  bearings  or  other  pro- 
ceedings: And  provided  further.  That  in  all 
actions  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  accordance  with  this  para- 
graph, appellate  review  of  the  orders  of  the 
Commission  Issued  to  dispose  of  such  matters 
shall  only  be  by  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States  In  a  district  through  or  into  which  the 
defendant  carrier  operates,  and  any  aggrieved 
party  shall,  upon  request  timely  made  to  the 
court,  receive  an  opportunity  for  a  trial  be- 
fore a  jury  bs  to  disrupted  U>sues  of  fact." 

(3)  That  section  219  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (49  U-S.C,  sec.  319)  Is  amended  by 
deleting  therefrom  the  words  "and  (12)," 
adding  a  comma  after  the  words  "section 
20(11),"  and  inserting  after  that  comma  the 
words  "(12).  and  (13)." 

(4)  Tliat  section  413  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (49  U.S.C..  sec.  1013)  is  amended 
by  deleting  therefrom  in  the  two  places  in 
which  they  appear  in  the  first  sentence  of 
that  paragraph  the  words  "and  (12),"  adding 
a  comma  after  the  words  "section  20(11)," 
and  iiisertmg  after,  that  comma  the  words 
"(12),  and  (13)." 

(5)  That  the  Barter  Act  (46  U.S.C.,  sees.. 
190-196)  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section 
at  the  end  thereof,  as  oUows: 

"Sec.  197.  All  actions  brought  to  recover 
the  value  of  property  lost,  damaged,  injured, 
or  delayed  while  being  transported  by  a 
carrier  subject  to  part  III  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (except  those  that  may  also 
include  clahns  for  the  recovery  of  attorneys' 
fees)  shall  be  brought  In  the  first  instance 
only  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission by  the  filing  of  a  complaint  in  writ- 
ing setting  forth  therein  the  nature  of  the 
action  and  the  amount  of  money  claimed 
therefor.  The  order  o*  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  thereon  shall  be  binding 
upon  all  parties  to  such  disputes  unless 
otherwise  revised  on  judicial  review:  Pro- 
vided.Th&t  in  all  actions  filed  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  accordance 
with  this  paragraph,  appellate  review  of  the 
orders  of  the  Commission  Issued  to  dispose  of 
such  matters  shall  only  be  by  b  district  court 
of  the  United  States  in  a  district  through  or 
Into  which  the  defendant  carrier  operates, 
and  any  aggrieved  party  shall  upon  request 
timely  made  to  the  court,  receive  an  op- 
portunity for  a  trial  before  a  jury  as  to  dis- 
puted Issues  of  fact." 

(6)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  such 
sums,  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  for  each  fiscal 
year. 

(7)  The  provisions  of  thi  Act  shall  take  ef- 
fect six  months  after  the  date  of  its 
enactment. 


SECnON-BT-SECnON   Analtsis 

Adjudication  of  Claims  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

Section  1.  Short  Title. 

Sec.  2.  This  section  adds  a  new  para- 
graph (13)  at  the  end  of  section  20  (49 
U.S.C.  Sec.  20)  of  the  Interstate  Ciunmerce 
Act  to  require  all  actions  against  carriers 
to  recover  for  the  loss,  damage,  or  Injury  to 
a  shipment  transported  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce,  except  those  in  which  an 
award  of  an  attorney  fee  is  also  sought  by 
the  complainant,  to  be  brought  in  the  first 
instance  by  filing  a  written  complaint  there- 
for with  tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

The  section  to  be  added  vests  in  the  Com- 
mission exclusive  jurisdiction  Initially  to 
determine  the  merits  of  liability  and  dam- 
ages in  cargo  claims  disputes  and  subjects 
those  determinations  to  judicial  review.  It 
is  also  established  in  the  new  section  that 
Commission  orders  conclusive  of  the  Issues 
in  cargo  claims  •'Isputes  -hall  be  binding 
upon  the  parties  thereto  unless  reversed  on 
Judicial  review. 
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The  new  section  also  requires  cargo  claims 
disputes  to  be  processed  by  the  Commission 
In  the  most  expedltloiis  manner,  and,  where 
practicable  and  lawful,  on  (documentary  evi- 
dence without  a  hearing.  Finally,  the  new 
section  preserves  to  the  parties  their  consti- 
tutional right  to  a  trial  of  factual  issues  be- 
fore a  Jury,  on  appeal,  which  must  be  taken 
to  a  United  States  district  court  in  a  district 
throiigh  or  Into  which  the  defendant  carrier 
operates. 

Sec.  2.  This  section  amends  section  219 
(49  U.S.C.  sec.  319)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  That  section  now  provides  that 
sections  20  (11)  and  (12)  and  other  provi- 
sions of  part  I  of  the  act  a.s  are  necessary  for 
the  enforcement  thereof,  are  applicable  to 
motor  carriers  subject  to  part  11  of  the  act, 
and  the  amendment  merely  extends  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  new  subsection  20(13)  to 
those  carriers. 

Section  3.  This  section  amends  section  413 
(40  U.S.C.  sec.  1013)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  That  section  now  provides  that 
section  20  (11)  and  (12)  and  other  provi- 
sions of  part  I  of  the  act  as  are  necessary 
for  the  enforcement  thereof,  are  applicable 
to  freight  forwarders  subject  to  part  IV  of 
the  act.  The  amendment  merely  extends  the 
applicability  of  the  new  subsection  20(13) 
to  freight  forwarders. 

Section  4.  This  section  adds  a  new  para- 
graph, to  be  designated  section  197,  at  the 
end  of  the  Barter  Act  (46  U.S.C,  sees.  190- 
196),  to  require  that  (except  with  re.spect  to 
those  actions  In  which  an  attorney's  fee  is 
also  sought  by  the  complainant)  all  actions 
against  a  carrier  subject  to  part  in  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  recover  the 
value  of  property  lost,  damaged,  injured,  or 
delayed  while  being  transported  by  such 
carrier,  shall  be  brought  in  the  first  instance 
only  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  by  the  filing  of  a  written  com- 
plaint therefor  with   the  Commission. 

This  section  vests  In  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  exclusive  Jurisdiction 
initially  to  deiermlne  the  merits  of  liability 
and  damages  In  cargo  claims  disputes  and 
subjects  those  determinations  to  Judicial  re- 
view. It  is  also  established  in  the  new  sec- 
tion that  Commission  orders  conclusive  of 
the  Issues  lu  cargo  claims  disputes  shall  be 
binding  upon  the  parties  thereto  unless  re- 
versed on  Judicial  review. 

The  new  section  also  requires  that  cargo 
claims  disputes  are  to  be  processed  by  the 
Commission  in  the  most  expeditious  man- 
ner, and  where  practicable  and  lawful,  with- 
out a  hearing.  Finally,  the  new  section  pre- 
serves to  the  parties  their  constitutional  right 
to  a  trial  of  factual  issues  before  a  Jury,  on 
appe.il,  which  must  be  taken  to  a  United 
States  district  court  in  a  district  through  or 
into  which  the  defendant  carrier  operates. 

Section  6.  Authorizes  to  be  appropriated 
$3  million  for  each  fiscal  year. 

Section  7.  Provides  that  the  act  shall  take 
effect  6  months  after  enactment. 


By  Mr.  BIBLE: 

S.  2013.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
Jiine  14.  1926  (43  U.S.C.  869).  pertain- 
ing to  the  sale  of  public  lands  to  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
tiular  Affairs. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  Introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  amend 
the  £wt  of  June  14. 1926,  pertaining  to  the 
sale  of  public  lands  to  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
overcome  present  limitations  in  the  law 
that  restrict  the  availability  of  public 
domain  land  for  transfer  to  State  and 
local  govei-iunents  for  park  and  recrea- 
tional uses.  As  presently  wiitten,  the 


Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act 
(43  U.S.C.  869(b))  restricts  convey- 
ances of  public  lands  to  States  for 
recreational  purposes  to  not  more  than 
thi-ee  sites  aggregating  not  more  than 
6,400  acres  in  any  calendar  year.  The 
effect  is  to  xmduly  complicate  and  pro- 
long the  implementation  of  statewide 
park  and  recreation  systems  and  pro- 
grjims,  particularly  in  the  public  do- 
main States  of  the  West  which  must  look 
to  the  Federal  Government  to  m^ke  their 
lands  available  for  State  and  locally  ad- 
ministered park  and  outdoor  recreation 
systems. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
remove  the  present  annual  acreage  lim- 
itation under  the  Recreation  and  Public 
Piu-poses  Act.  It  would  also  remove  the 
present  limitation  on  the  number  of  ap- 
plications for  such  lands  that  may  be 
filed  by  an  eligible  jurisdiction  and  the 
number  of  sites  that  may  be  applied  for. 
My  amendment  would  also  make  such 
recreational  lands  available  to  States 
without  monetary  consideration. 

The  present  bill  seelcs  the  same  objec- 
tive as  does  my  proposed  Federal  Lands 
for  Parks  and  Recreation  Act  of  1973, 
which  I  introduced  in  April  (S.  1638) .  It 
merely  proposes  an  alternative  approach 
to  reaching  the  same  goal.  S.  1638  has 
been  scheduled  for  a  hearing  before  the 
Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  on  Jime 
26,  1973.  My  purpose  in  fihng  the  present 
bill  now  is  to  afford  the  appropriate  agen- 
cies and  interested  individuals  an  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  this  alternative 
when  the  hearings  are  held. 


By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hartke)  : 

S.  2015.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  to  express  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress to  establish  in  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  the  jurisdiction 
for  regulation  of  cable  television  systems. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  myself  and  Senator  Hartke  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934. 

One  of  the  well-worn  axioms  of  our 
time  is  that  technology  changes  far  fast- 
er than  the  law  can  respond.  Sometimes 
the  law  reaches  out  to  seemingly  similar 
technologies  in  order  to  devise  a  regula- 
tory scheme  for  a  new  industry.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  supposed  industry  similar- 
ities are  often  only  superficial  and  the 
result  may  be  a  regulatoi-y  regime  which 
constricts  growth  or  forces  the  industry 
into  an  undesirable  pattern.  Cable  tele- 
vision is  such  an  industry. 

Although  cable  television  in  its  basic 
form  has  been  with  us  for  25  years,  its 
newly  burgeoning  technology  makes  it  an 
Infant  industry.  After  several  years  of 
uncertainty  and  unduly  restrictive  regu- 
lation, the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  recently  responded  with 
a  nonpreemptive  Federal  regulatory  pro- 
gram which  places  a  premium  on  expeii- 
mentation  and  flexibility.  However,  the 
great  latitude  left  to  the  local  governing 
bodies,  especially  the  States,  has  resulted 
in  attempts  to  impose  entirely  unsuitable 
forms  of  regulations  on  cable  television. 
In  addition  to  the  potentially  harmful 
nature  of  these  regulatory  schemes,  a 


total  lack  of  regulatory  uniformity  be- 
tween jiuisdictions  appears  likely.  The 
proper  role  of  Federal,  State,  and  munic- 
ipal regulators  should  be  clearly  deline- 
ated so  that  the  optimum  development 
of  cable  television  can  proceed. 

The  bill  which  we  introduce  gives  Con- 
gress the  opportunity  to  set  up  imiform 
guidelines  for  the  regulatoi-y  responsibil- 
ities of  the  appropriate  Federal,  State, 
and  municipal  bodies.  I  believe  that  this 
is  a  giant  step  in  the  direction  of  mov- 
ing this  industry  and  its  technology  for- 
ward for  the  benefit  of  our  citizenry.  This 
new  resource  has  not  been  used  to  Its  ut- 
most and  we,  in  Congi-ess,  must  accept 
the  responsibility  for  helping  to  develop 
this  asset  if  its  great  potential  is  to  be 
realized. 
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By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Scott  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Mr.  TxmNEY) : 
S.J.  Res.  123.  Joint  resolution  author- 
izing the  procurement  of  an  oil  portrait 
and  marble  bust  of  former  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

PORTRAIT   AND    SCULPTURE    HONORING    FORMFR 
CHIEF    JUSTICE    EARL    WARREN 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  my  colleague  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunney),  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate  who  is  as  well  a 
member  of  both  the  Rules  and  Judiciary 
Committees  (Mr.  Scott  of  Pennsyl- 
sylvania),  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Judiciai-y  Committee  (Mr. 
Hruska),  a  bipartisan,  noncontroversial 
measure  virtually  Identical  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  269,  which  we  Intro- 
duced last  Congress,  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $25,000  to  commission 
the  preparation  of  a  portrait  and  a 
sculpted  bust  of  the  former  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  Earl  Warren. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  when  I  intro- 
duced this  measure,  I  called  it  to  the 
attention  of  present  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren E.  Bm-ger,  who  in  reply  advised  me 
on  September  26,  1972,  that  the  measm-e 
had  the  suppoit  of  all  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Chief  Justice  Burger,  we  have  increased 
the  dollar  authorization  from  $17,500  to 
$25,000,  which  seems  a  fairer  estimate  of 
the  costs  of  creating  objects  involved. 
My  understanding  is  that  this  High  Court 
support  continues  for  the  measure  as 
introduced  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  exchange  of 
letters  with  the  Chief  Justice  last  year  be 
set  forth  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC,  September  25,  1972. 
Hon.  Warren  E.  Burger. 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  Supreme 
Court  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chief  Justice:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy 
of  S.J.  Res.  269,  a  Joint  resolution  which  I 
Introduced  today,  along  with  Senators 
Hruska,  Tininey  and  Scott,  authorizing  the 
procurement  of  an  oil  portrait  and  marble 
bust  of  former  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren.  In 
view  of  our  conversations  regarding  this  mat- 
ter and  your  strong  feeling  that  it  would  be 


highly  desirable  to  undertake  this  project  at 
the   earliest   possible  date,  I   thought   you 
would  wish  to  have  a  copy  of  this  resolution. 
With  warmest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  Cranston. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  DC,  September  2G,  1972. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
U.S.   Senate, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  September  25  advising  of  the 
plan  to  Introduce  a  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
\ide  for  the  traditional  portrait  and  bust  of 
Earl  Warren.  Every  Chief  Justice  Is  repre- 
ssnted  In  the  Court  building  by  a  portrait, 
and  Chief  Justices  Taft,  Hughes,  Stone  and 
Vinson  each  have  a  marble  bust  in  the  main 
hall  of  the  Court.  Busts  of  Chief  Justices 
from  Jay  to  Taft  are  in  the  Capitol  Building. 

I  speak  for  all  members  of  the  Court  in 
expressing  the  hope  that  this  resolution  will 
ijn   adopted   promptly   to  maintain   an  un- 
broken tradition  of  nearly  200  years. 
Cordially, 

W.\RREN'  E.  Burger. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
advised  that  a  bust  and  a  portrait  of 
every  prior  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  is  presently  displayed  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  Building.  Given  the  broad 
bipartisan  support  for  adding  a  portrait 
and  bust  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Warren,  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee will  move  this  measure  rapidly  so 
that  funds  can  be  appropriated  as  soon 
as  possible  to  begin  this  important 
project. 

By  Mr.  NELSON  'for  himself.  Mr. 
BiDEN,  Mr.  Cranston,  and  Mr. 

HUDDLESTON*  : 

S.J.  Res.  124.  Joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  Joint  Committee  on  Individual 
Rights.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

GOVERNMENT  SURVEILLANCE  AND  THE  RIGHT  OF 
INDIVIDUAL  PRIVACy:  CONFLICTING  DEMANDS 
IN    A   FREE    SOCIETY 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  wide- 
spread intrusion  of  the  Government  in- 
to the  personal  and  private  affairs  of  its 
citizens  by  surveillance,  bugging,  and 
wiretaps  must  certainly  alarm  anyone 
who  pauses  long  enough  to  contemplate 
its  awesome  implications.  No  one  knows 
how  broadly  and  deeply  this  disease  has 
infiltrated  our  system.  But  we  do  know 
that  the  Federal  Government,  State  gov- 
ernments, cities,  private  individuals,  and 
great  corporations  engage  in  the  odious 
practice  of  spying — on  a  scale  massive 
enough  to  pose  a  serious  threat  to  the 
very  concept  of  freedom  itself. 

It  is  an  interesting  commentary  on  the 
Congress,  the  press,  the  public,  the  busi- 
ness world,  the  labor  movement,  the 
campus  and,  particularly,  the  legal  pro- 
fession, that  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
enough  sensitivity  about  freedom,  pri- 
vacy and  constitutional  rights  to  be  out- 
raged by  the  whole  nasty  insidious  busi- 
ne."s. 

There  has  been  much  huffing  and  puff- 
ing about  it  for  years,  but  not  enough 
interest  has  been  generated  to  move  the 
Congress  to  act. 

In  February  1967,  I  commented  at 
length  on  this  matter  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  In  April  1971, 1  introduced  legis- 
lation designed  to  deal  with  this  serious 


problem.  That  legislation  has  languished 
ir  the  Judiciary  Committee  without  ac- 
tion. Other  legislation  by  other  Members 
has  suffered  the  same  fate. 

In  view  of  recent  events,  evei-yone 
certainly  ought  to  recognize  that  con- 
tinued inaction  is  indefensible. 

It  is  now  my  intention  to  raise  this 
issue  on  the  Senate  floor  by  amendments 
to  legislation  and  discussion  of  the  is- 
sue until  tlie  Senate  is  stirred  out  of  its 
lethargy. 

Americans  have  historically  resisted 
what  they  considered  the  Government's 
unwarranted  intrusions  into  their  private 
and  personal  affairs.  During  the  colonial 
days.  British  attempts  to  exert  greater 
control  over  the  business  activities  of 
American  merchants  through  the  use 
of  general  search  warrants  and  writs 
of  assistance  sparked  the  flames  of  the 
Revolution.  The  Constitution  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights  were  drafted  when  this  re- 
pressive colonial  exerience  was  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  the  Founding  Fathers. 
These  documents,  and  the  first  10  amend- 
ments in  particular,  were  expressly  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  over-reaching  of 
the  Federal  Government  into  their  pri- 
vate affairs. 

In  specific  response  to  the  claims  of 
surveillance  authority  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  American  revolutionist  an- 
swered with  a  crisp  volley  of  constitu- 
tionally expressed  rights:  Freedom  of 
religion:  free  .speech;  free  assembly:  and 
a  free  press.  They  also  provided  specific 
guarantees  against  unreasonable  search 
and  seizure,  against  self-incrimination, 
and  against  the  quarteriiag  of  troops  in 
private  homes. 

1  It  is  unassailable  that  this  Nation  was 
founded  with  the  idea  that  the  largest 
degree  of  personal  freedom,  privacy  and 
political  expression  shall  be  guaranteed 
to  all  of  its  citizens.  Tliere  is  also  no 
doubt  that  a  limited  degree  of  govern- 
mental intrusion  into  the  private  affairs 
of  individuals  is  permitted  for  the  neces- 
sary exercise  of  legislative  and  regulatory 
responsibilities  of  the  State,  and  the 
maintenance  of  public  order.  The  diffi- 
culty, of  course,  is  in  finding  and  main- 
taining the  proper  balance  between  so- 
ciety's interest  in  Government  with  the 
individual's  riglits  of  privacy. 

Over  20  years  ago,  wilting  about  '"The 
Crisis  in  Freedom"  m  the  June  1952  is- 
sue of  "Tlie  Progressive,"  Dr.  Alexander 
Meiklejohn  stated  the  compelling  argu- 
ment for  the  need  to  strengthen  indi- 
vidual independence  and  freedom  of 
thought  and  expression  in  any  conflict 
witli  the  power  of  Government  author- 
ity: 

Freedom  of  belief  and  of  expression  Is  not 
hostile  to  Security.  We  need  not  choose  be- 
tween them.  On  the  contrary.  Freedom,  as  a 
mode  of  life,  as  a  form  of  government.  Is  far 
more  efficient,  far  more  dependable  In  time 
of  danger,  than  any  form  of  suppression.  It 
Is,  In  fact,  the  only  governing  form  which  In 
a  world  of  rapid  social  change,  gives  promise 
of  permanence  and  stability.  If  we  keep  faith 
with  It,  nothing  human  can  destroy  it.  As 
we  lose  faith  in  it,  we  are  destroying  it. 

In  modern  technical  nations,  however, 
individual  and  personal  rights  are  in- 
creasingly threatened  by  the  often  con- 
flicting demands  of  the  state  for  expedi- 
ency, eflicieiicy,  and  stability.  While  the 


capability  for  secretly  invading  the  pri- 
vate affairs  of  individual  citizens  has 
been  vastly  increased  by  improved  tech- 
nology and  sophisticated  electronics,  the 
legal  mechanisms  to  administer  appro- 
priate public  controls  over  the  exercise 
of  these  powers  by  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment have  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
events. 

Some  185  years  ago,  Thomas  Jefferson 
v.Tote  that — 

The  natural  progress  of  things  Is  for  lib- 
erty to  yield  and  government  to  gain  ground. 

And  when  it  is  the  Government  that 
leads  the  invasion  of  individual  privacy, 
you  can  be  sure  that  powerful  private  in- 
terests in  search  of  personal  gain  will 
closely  follow  the  State's  example. 

In  recent  years,  the  course  which  Jef- 
ferson predicted  has  been  acceleratir.g  at 
an  micommon  pace  throughout  the 
world  and  particularly  in  the  Ur.it.d 
Etates  in  tlie  last  .several  decades. 

Recent  articles  in  Time  and  the  Mar.- 
chester  Guardian  disclose  a  pattern  of 
increased  wiretapping  and  eavesdron- 
ping  across  the  Atlantic.  These  reports 
indicate  that  25  Italian  private  detec- 
tives and  telephone  employees  have  been 
arrested  in  the  tapping  of  1.000  tele- 
phone lines  in  Rome,  that  some  1.500  to 
5,000  Paris  phones  are  being  overheard 
by  a  variety  of  police  and  espionage 
agencies  in  France,  and  tliat  private 
business  in  Britain  have  a  legitimate 
cause  to  be  concerned  about  the  integrity 
of  their  office  transactions  and  corporato 
trade  secrets  as  well. 

In  the  United  States,  we  also  face  a 
situation  where  the  Goveinmenfs  grosp 
for  information  on  the  thoughts  and  ex- 
pressions of  private  citizens  far  exceeds 
the  legally  defined  limitations  to  its 
reach  that  should  exist  in  a  self-govern- 
ing democracy.  In  Prof.  Alan  Westin's 
book.  "Privacy  and  Freedom,"  he  points 
out  that  in  om-  Federal  Government — 

At  least  fifty  different  federal  agencies 
have  substantial  Investigative  and  enforce- 
ment functions,  providing  a  corps  of  more 
than  20,000  "investigators"  working  for 
agencies  such  as  the  FBI,  Naval  Intelligence, 
the  Post  Office,  the  Narcotics  Bureau  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  the  State 
Department,  and  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. While  all  executive  agencies  are  under 
federal  law  and  executive  regulation,  the 
factual  reality  Is  that  each  agency  and  de- 
partment has  wide  day-to-day  discretion 
over  the  investigative  practices  of  its  offi- 
cials .  .  . 

The  recent  information  emanating 
from  the  Watergate  investigation  detail 
a  shocking  pattern  of  disregard  for  con- 
stitutional principles  of  law  and  due 
process  in  the  highest  offices  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  powerful  tools  of  government 
spying  and  espionage  against  private 
citizens  in  pursuit  of  their  lawful  ac- 
tivities have  not  been  kept  within  legit- 
imate boundaries  through  self-restraint 
or  self-discipline.  Declarations  of  high 
and  moral  purpose  have  been  used  to 
elevate  low  deeds,  and  the  distinctions 
betweeia  the  proper  goals  of  Government 
actions  and  the  improper  means  by 
which  they  are  prosecuted  have  become 
blurred. 
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On  June  11,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
editorially  contrasted  the  apparently  in- 
different European  attitude  toward  ex- 
panded Illicit  eavesdropping  with  the 
giowing  public  alarm  about  Illegal  snoop- 
ing in  this  country.  The  editorial,  entitled 
•'A  Plague  of  Buggings,"  points  out  that: 

The  condemnation  here  cf  practices  that 
are  common  In  many  other  parts  of  the  world 
la  based  on  more  than  either  naivete  or  In- 
nocence. It  stems  also  from  a  shared  concept 
of  what  la  permissible  official  condnct  plus 
considerable  confidence  that  our  Institu- 
tions can  and  should  deal  with  officials  who 
step  over  the  line. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  con- 
cluded: 

We  don't  know  how  Europeans  will  fare 
on  bugging.  But  the  public  reaction  In  the 
U.S.  will  help,  we  suspect,  to  discourage  fu- 
ture illicit  snooping  by  government  officials 
here.  If  that  Is  naivete  or  Innocence,  we 
hope  Americans  hang  onto  both  for  a  long 
time. 

"Naivete  or  innocence"  alone  will  not 
be  enough  to  adequately  protect  personal 
privacy  from  illicit  invasion.  Public  con- 
cern over  the  increase  of  clandestine  sui-- 
veillance  of  private  citizens  must  be  di- 
rectly translated  into  specific  mechanisms 
to  assert  public  oversight  and  control 
over  these  activities.  From  the  pattern  of 
our  recent  history,  we  must  be  aware 
that  the  clucking  of  tongues  and  wag- 
ging of  fingers  is  not  suiQcient  to  keep 
illegal  government  or  private  snooping 
in  check. 

Justice  Frankfurter  observed  some  30 
years  ago  that — 

Tlie  history  of  liberty  has  laurgely  been  t'le 
history  of  observance  of  procedural  siile- 
guardri. 

As  we  look  beyond  the  Watergate  and 
view  the  events  of  the  past  few  years  of 
American  history,  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  procedural  safeguards  for  personal 
rights  of  privacy  have  not  been  observed. 
It  is  furthermore  quite  obvious  that  the 
procedural  safeguards  themselves  have 
been  infufficient  to  resist  the  increased 
capability  and  compulsion  of  govern- 
ment officials  to  invade  privacy  and 
trample  on  Individual  liberty. 

The  ease  with  which  investigative 
functions  of  the  agencies  of  government 
can  rapidly  grow  into  massive  uncon- 
trolled intrusions  into  the  personal  and 
political  lives  of  individuals  and  organi- 
zations certainly  predates  the  Water- 
gate affair  and  the  1972  Presidential 
election. 

Over  the  pa.st  years,  the  record  shows 
that  the  U.S.  Army  went  on  a  binge  of 
unlimited  snooping  of  ordinary  citizens 
within  this  country.  Although  these 
practices  of  the  Aimy  have  apparently 
ceased,  dossiers  on  more  than  100,000 
law-abiding  citizens  were  collected  and 
stored  in  over  350  record  centers 
tliroughout  the  country. 

Also  on  the  recent  public  record,  we 
now  know  that  the  FBI  engaged  in  gen- 
eral surveillance  of  thousands  of  people 
who  participated  in  the  first  Earth  Day 
rally  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  April  22, 
1970. 

Statistics  published  by  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  on  the 
extent  of  government  eavesdropping  au- 
thorized under  title  III  of  the  1968  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
also  reveal  the  increasing  reliance  in  the 


past  few  years  on  Government  snooping. 
Under  the  authority,  court-authorized 
wiretaps  and  bugs  are  on  a  rapid  increase 
since  this  procedure  was  first  formalized 
in  1968.  In  the  5  years  for  which  statistics 
are  available,  more  than  1,623,000  con- 
versations involving  120,000  or  so  people 
have  been  overheaid. 

What  the  Administrative  Ofnce  figures 
on  title  III  taps  do  not  reveal  are  the 
number  of  wiretaps  and  bugs  which  are 
installed  without  court  orders  under  self- 
determined  claims  of  national  security. 
In  1969-1970,  at  least,  the  Government 
has  indicated  that  there  were  as  many 
unreported  warrantless  taps  as  there 
were  taps  under  court  orders.  However, 
tliese  self-justified  taps  lasted  for  an 
average  of  from  almost  3  to  9  times  as 
long  as  the  court-ordered  taps  and  are 
believed  to  have  monitored  tens  of 
thousands  of  individuals. 

Tliis  recent  record  has  increased  the 
public's  concern  as  to  the  extent  of  these 
surveillance  activities.  The  public  is  also 
raising  serious  questions  about  the  justi- 
fication for  such  governmental  intrusion 
Into  their  private  Uves  and  utterances, 
and  about  the  mechanisms  that  are  sup- 
posed to  protect  the  individual's  rights  of 
privacy  from  just  this  tSTie  of  snooping. 
This  legitimate  public  concern  was  ex- 
pressed in  an  article  titled  "Pohtical  Sur- 
veillance and  Police  Intelligence  Gather- 
ing— Rights,  Wrongs,  and  Remedies" 
which  was  printed  in  the  Wisconsin  Law 
Review  last  year: 

Eleven  years  from  the  title  date  of  George 
Orwell's  fictionalized  account  of  the  totali- 
tarianism of  the  future,  many  Americans 
sense  that  "Big  Brother"  is  emerging  as  a  ter- 
rifying reality  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
no  posters  or  broadcasts  proclaiming  the  fact, 
but  to  many  the  ubiquitous  surveillance, 
represented  by  the  telescreen  and  the 
thought  police  In  Orwell's  novel,  is  upon  us 
In  the  quise  of  the  proliferating  govern- 
mental agencies  engaged  in  the  business  of 
spyu)g. 

Today,  with  our  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
liferation of  governmental  snooping  and 
surveillance,  and  with  our  knowledge  of 
imcontrolled,  self-initiated  government 
forays  into  political  espionage,  several 
specific  issues  are  paramount:  Who  is 
collecting,  storing  and  using  personal  in- 
foi'matlon  about  individual  citizens  and 
organizations  in  the  United  States?  How 
many  citizens  or  organizations,  and  what 
kind  of  infoi-mation  do  these  surveillance 
nets  capture?  Under  what  authority  or 
legitimate  need  to  know  is  this  surveil- 
lance conducted  and  the  information  col- 
lected, stored,  and  used?  What  controls 
are  exerted  to  assure  that  constitutional 
principles  of  due  process  and  the  protec- 
tion of  individual  privacy  are  balanced 
with  society's  concerns  for  Its  general 
welfare  and  security? 

Unfortunately,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  like  the  general  public, 
cannot  answer  these  questions  with  any 
acciu'ate,  current  and  comprehensive 
knowledge.  Neither  is  the  Congress  in 
a  position  to  obtain  the  facts  of  the  mat- 
ter in  a  complete  and  effective  legislative 
manner,  since  such  comprehensive  over- 
sight capability  has  not  been  established 
to  review  government  surveillance  and 
information  gathering  activities  on  a 
continual  and  regular  basi£. 

The    Constitution    and    the    Bill    of 


Rights  established  an  Important  and, 
delicate  balance  between  the  govern- 
ment's Interests  and  the  Interests  of  the 
governed.  It  dictates  the  need  for  the  ex- 
plicit civil  liberty  and  political  freedom 
of  each  citizen,  as  well  as  the  security 
and  welfare  of  the  entke  society.  While 
neither  the  private  nor  the  public  inter- 
est is  exclusive,  both  are  necessary.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  Congress  to  continually 
oversee  and  balance  both  the  citizen's 
private  interest  and  the  Nation's  inter- 
est. 

Today  this  equilibrium  is  in  question. 
It  is  of  particular  importance  that  Con- 
gress provide  the  appropriate  means  to 
maintain  close,  continual,  accurate  over- 
all review  of  the  fuU  range  of  govern- 
ment surveillance  activities  which  im- 
pinge upon  the  personal  liberty  of  in- 
dividual citizens.  Congress  must  also  be 
in  a  position  to  determine  that  all  per- 
sonal data  on  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions which  is  contained  in  files  or 
dossiers  of  the  Government  is  obtained 
and  utilized  in  accordance  with  rules  and 
standards  that  meet  legal  and  constitu- 
tional limitations. 

In  a  Fourth  of  July  speech  in  1914, 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  declared 
that — 

Liberty  does  not  consist  in  mere  declara- 
tions of  the  rights  of  man.  It  consists  in  the 
translation  of  those  declarations  Into  definite 
actions. 

The  history  of  individual  hberty,  and 
particularly  the  right  of  privacy,  has 
been  a  history  of  resistance  to  govern- 
mental encroachments  and  an  insistence 
upon  fair  procedural  protections.  Where 
liberty  has  prevailed,  the  rights  of  man 
have  been  translated  into  action;  where 
hberty  has  lost,  only  silence  has  followed 
the  soft  echo  of  declarations  of  freedom. 

Unannounced  enti-y  into  private 
homes  was  denoimced  in  English  com- 
mon law  as  early  as  1603.  In  Semayne's 
Case,  5  Cook  91,  11  ERC  629.  77  Eng.  Re- 
print 194,  the  principle  was  fiimly  enun- 
ciated : 

In  all  cases  where  the  King  is  party,  the 
sheriff  (if  the  doors  be  not  open)  may  break 
In  the  party's  house,  either  to  arrest  him, 
or  to  do  other  execution  of  the  K(lng)  's  proc- 
ess. If  otherwl.se  he  cannot  enter.  But  before 
he  breaks  It,  he  ought  to  signify  the  cause 
of  his  coming,  and  to  make  request  tp  open 
doors  .  .  . 

One  hundred  and  sixty-three  years 
later  in  1766,  the  sanctity  of  the  individ- 
ual's right  of  privacy  in  his  home  and 
the  importance  of  protecting  against  un- 
lawful invasion  of  privacy  by  the  Gov- 
ernment were  again  argued  with  mag- 
nificent eloquence.  The  British  were  hav- 
ing difficulty  collecting  an  excise  tax  that 
the  Parliament  had  imposed  upon  cider. 
To  solve  their  problem,  it  was  pi'oposed 
that  the  tax  collectors  be  given  the  au- 
thority to  enforce  their  cider  tax  by 
entering  a  man's  house  without  knock- 
ing. When  this  proposal  was  debated  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  William  Pitt  closed 
his  argument  in  opposition  to  this  Gov- 
erament  invasion  of  privacy  by  stating: 

The  poorest  man  may,  in  his  cottage,  bid 
defiance  to  all  the  forces  of  the  Crown.  It 
may  be  fraU.  Its  roof  may  shake.  The  wind 
may  blow  through  It.  The  storm  may  enter. 
The  rain  may  enter.  But  the  King  of  Eng- 
land raniiot  enter.  All  his  force  dares  not 
cross  the  threshold  of  that  ruined  tenement. 
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Two  hundred  and  seven  years  after 
Pitt's  stirring  affirmation  of  individual 
privacy  and  resistance  to  the  invasion 
of  the  home  by  forces  of  the  Crown,  it 
Is  necessary  to  argue  the  case  against 
the  Government's  trampUng  of  personal 
rights  with  equal  fervor.  In  1766,  the 
British  tax  collector  sought  authority  to 
break  into  a  private  home  to  collect  a 
cider  tax;  in  1973,  agents  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  in  the 
United  States  act  on  uncorroborated  tips 
and  without  warrants,  and  proceed  to 
batter  down  the  dooi-s  of  two  Collinsville, 
HI.,  homes  and  terrorize  two  law-abiding 
families  in  their  mistaken  frenzy. 

Now,  In  addition  to  the  continuing 
reality  of  smashed  doors  and  actual  phys- 
ical invasion  of  a  private  home.  Govern- 
ment forces  have  a  more  insidious  tool: 
electronic  eyes  :Jid  ears  that  need  break 
no  doors  to  silently  steal  privileged 
thoughts  and  record  private  deeds. 

The  surest  way  to  destroy  the  concept 
of  democratic  self-government  is  to  stand 
idly  by  while  the  Government  Itself 
abuses  the  law.  The  security  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  based  upon  the  trust  of  its 
people.  This  trust  cannot  be  compelled; 
it  can  only  be  given  freely  if  our  system 
is  to  survive.  If ,  in  a  government  of  laws, 
it  Is  the  government  which  disregards 
constitutional  principles  and  legal  proc- 
ess, an  example  is  set  for  every  man  to 
flout  the  law,  or  withdraw  his  expression 
of  trust.  In  both  cases,  the  result  Is  dis- 
respect for  a  system  of  law  and  points  the 
way  to  anarchy. 

No  one  has  stated  the  case  against  gov- 
ernmental lawlessness  more  eloquently 
than  Justice  Louis  Brandeis  in  a  strongly 
worded  dissent  in  the  1928  case  of  Olm- 
stead  against  United  States : 

In  a  government  of  laws,  existence  of  the 
government  wUl  be  Imperiled  If  it  falls  to 
observe  the  law  scrupulously.  Our  govern- 
ment Is  the  potent,  the  omnipresent  teacher. 
For  good  or  lU,  It  teaches  the  whole  people 
by  Its  example.  Crime  is  contagious.  If  the 
Govermnent  becomes  the  lawbreaker,  it 
breeds  contempt  for  law;  It  Invites  every 
man  to  become  a  law  unto  himself;  It  invites 
anarchy.  To  declare  that  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  criminal  law  the  end  Justifies  the 
means — to  declare  that  the  Government  may 
commit  crimes  In  order  to  secure  the  convic- 
tion of  a  private  criminal — would  bring  ter- 
rible retribution. 

We  must  move  to  bring  the  Govern- 
ment's surveillance  and  snooping  pow- 
ers xmder  effective  congi'esslonal  control 
and  review  immediately.  Today,  I  am  In- 
troducing legislation  creating  a  Joint 
Committee  of  the  UJ3.  Congress  on  In- 
dividual Rights. 

First.  This  Joint  Committee  on  Indi- 
vidual Rights  will  be  strictly  bipartisan. 
Of  Its  20  members,  the  10  Senate  mem- 
bers that  will  be  named  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  the  10  House 
members  that  will  be  named  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
will  be  equally  divided  between  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  parties. 

Second.  This  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
dividual Rights  will  conduct  continuing, 
regular  hearings  on  each  and  every 
agency  and  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  conducts  svu'veillance  or  col- 
lects, processes,  stores  and  uses  personal 
information  about  specific  Individuals. 

Third.  At  least  once  each  year,  officials 
of  the  CIA,  the  FBI,  all  military  surveil- 


lance units,  and  each  and  every  agency 
of  the  Government  that  conducts  per- 
sonal Information  operations  will  ap- 
pear before  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
dividual Rights  to  testify  under  oath  and 
provide  all  relevant  books,  papers,  rec- 
ords or  other  docimientary  evidence  so 
that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Individual 
Rights  can  ascertain  the  scope  of  Gov- 
ernment surveillance  and  personal  in- 
formation activities,  and  determine 
whether  these  activities  are  conducted 
strictly  £u:cording  to  recognized  guide- 
lines and  with  legal  and  constitutional 
safeguards. 

Fourth.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Indi- 
vidual Rights  will  provide  a  regular  re- 
port to  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
on  at  least  an  annual  basis.  This  report 
to  Congress  and  the  public  will  contain 
the  findings  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Individual  Rights  on  the  exact  scope  and 
nature  of  the  Federal  Government's  sur- 
veillance and  personal  Information  op- 
erations. The  rei>ort  will  contain  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Individual  Rights 
recommendations  for  actions  and  legis- 
lation that  will  maintain  the  integrity 
and  confidentiality  of  personal  Informa- 
tion on  specific  individuals,  guarantee 
that  surveillance  and  personal  data  op- 
erations are  conducted  imder  strict, 
identifiable  legal  and  constitutional 
guidelines,  and  that  the  constitutionally 
guaranteed  rights  of  our  citizens  and 
their  privacy  are  vigorously  protected. 

This  is  the  moment  for  bringing  the 
Government's  surveillance  powers  under 
scrupulous,  responsible  congressional 
control.  In  addition  to  maintaining  vigi- 
lant oversight  of  Government  surveil- 
lance activities  by  Congress,  it  is  criti- 
cally important  that  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee Ml  Individual  Rights  evaluate  the  ex- 
panding scope  of  government  authority 
and  powers  In  this  area,  and  make  rec- 
ommendations for  tightening  the  law  to 
prevent  abuse. 

No  one  can  view  the  vast  dimensions 
of  government  snooping  at  the  Federal, 
State  and  local  level  without  being 
alarmed  by  the  threat  It  poses  to  free- 
dom in  our  society.  In  my  judgment,  the 
corrosive  and  corrupting  effect  on  the 
delicate  fabric  of  our  system  Is  far 
greater  than  any  possible  benefits  to 
society  as  a  whole. 

In  his  dissent  In  the  landmark  Olm- 
stead  wiretappng  case  some  45  years  ago. 
Justice  Brandeis  cast  a  prescient  eye 
toward  this  present  era  of  government 
bugging  and  surreptitious  snooping 
and  soimded  a  special  warning  that  vigi- 
lance must  be  exercised  whenever  spe- 
cial, secret  powers  that  Infringe  upon  In- 
dividual freedom  are  handed  out  and 
gain  a  firm  foothold: 

Subtler  and  more  far-reaching  means  of 
Invading  privacy  have  become  avaUable  to 
the  Government.  Discovery  and  Invention 
have  made  It  possible  for  the  Government, 
by  means  far  more  effective  than  stretching 
upon  the  rack,  to  obtain  disclosure  In  court 
of  what  is  whispered  In  the  closet. 

Moreover,  "In  the  application  of  a  consti- 
tution, our  contemplation  cannot  be  only 
of  what  has  been  but  of  what  may  be."  The 
progress  of  science  In  furnishing  the  Gov- 
ernment with  means  of  espionage  Is  not 
likely  to  stop  with  wiretapping. 

Ways  may  someday  be  developed  by  which 
the  Government,  without  removing  papers 
from  secret  drawers,  can  reproduce  them  in 


court,  and  by  which  It  will  enable  to  expose 
to  a  Jury  the  most  Intimate  occurrences  of 
the  home.  Advances  In  the  psychic  and  re- 
lated sciences  may  bring  means  of  exploring 
unexpressed  beliefs,  thoughts  and  emotions. 

Justice  Brandeis'  speculation  about 
the  future  of  Government  surveillance 
in  the  post-1928  years  has  an  aura  of 
science  fiction  about  it  even  today — 
until  you  consider  the  following  items: 

An  article  entitled  "Crime  Deterrent 
Transponder  System"  printed  In  the 
January  1971  issue  of  Transactions  on 
Aerospace  and  Electronic  Systems,  a 
publication  of  the  Institute  of  Electrical 
and  Electronic  Engineers.  The  lengthy 
article  was  written  by  a  computer  spe- 
cialist then  working  for  the  National 
Security  Agency,  the  highly  secret  semi- 
autonomous  agency  of  the  Pentagon 
which  supplies  highly  technical  support 
of  the  U.S.  Intelligence  activities  and 
allegedly  supplies  electronic  espionage 
equipment  to  the  CIA. 

The  article  posits  an  electronic  surveil- 
lance system  for  the  prevention  of 
crime: 

A  transponder  surveillance  system  Is  based 
on  three  Ideas.  First  parolees,  bailees,  or 
recidivists  wUl  each  carry  a  smaU  radio 
transponder,  which  cannot  be  removed,  as 
a  condition  of  their  release.  This  transponder 
win  emit  a  radio  signal  which  gives  a  posi- 
tive and  unique  Identification.  Second,  a  net- 
work of  surveillance  transceivers  will  inter- 
rogate the  transponders  in  a  neighborhood. 
Third,  a  real-time  computer  wlU  receive  the 
transponder  reports,  update  location  and 
tracking  Inventories  for  each  subscriber,  and 
control  the  survelUance  process.  Every  sub- 
scriber (a  criminal  at  large,  carrying  a  trans- 
ponder) must  be  accounted  for  at  all  times, 
and  so  If  a  transponder  "dlsapiiears,"  the 
system  will  execute  an  Intensive  search  for 
It.  If  the  missing  transponder  Is  not  located 
very  quickly,  the  police  will  be  automatically 
notified.  The  result  of  this  process  Is  that 
the  whereabouts  of  every  subscriber  In  the 
surveillance  area  will  be  known  at  all 
times. . . . 

An  article  printed  in  Parade  magazine 
on  February  20,  1972,  entitled  "New  Bug 
Hears  All": 

The  FBI  and  the  CIA  are  now  using  a  new 
secret  bugging  device  which  bugs  and  tapes 
telephone  conversations  from  remote  loca- 
tions. 

No  agent  has  to  enter  the  premises  of  a 
person  under  survelUance  to  install  the 
equipment. 

The  device  can  be  attached  to  a  telephone 
pole,  telephone  line  or  to  a  cable  vault.  It  sets 
up  a  radio  frequency  wave  which  triggers  a 
switch  in  the  telephone  to  be  bugged.  Even 
with  the  telephone  on  Its  hook,  the  sound 
waves  In  the  room  are  picked  up  and  the 
conversation  transmitted  to  waiting  tape  re- 
corders. 

The  device  was  recently  described  by  Clyde 
Wallace,  an  electronics  manufacturer  at  a 
symposium  In  Washington,  D.C.  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Federal  Investigators. 

Article  titled  "U.S.  Is  Testing  System  to 
Use  All  Radio,  TV"  in  the  Washington 
Post  for  Piiday,  November  3,  1972: 

The  Defense  Department  has  started  test- 
ing a  special  communications  system  that 
would  have  the  ability  to  turn  on  automati- 
cally every  radio  and  television  set  In  the 
country  to  receive  messages  from  the  gov- 
ernment. 

However,  current  Nixon  Administration 
policy  win  not  permit  the  system  to  be  used 
for  that  purpose,  according  to  a  spokesman 
for  the  Pentagons  Defense  and  Civil  Pre- 
paredness Ofllce,  which  Is  testing  It. 
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Called  the  Decision  Information  Distribu- 
tion System,  It  would  be  used  Initially  to 
turn  on  radio  sets  In  police  and  fire  stations 
In  "strategic  locations"  in  emergencies,  ac- 
cording to  the  spokesman  .  .  . 

Keanatb  Miller,  head  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  Emergency  Com- 
munications Office,  told  The  Washington 
Post  that  the  Defense  Department  system 
would  operate  on  long-wave  frequencies  be- 
low the  standard  AM  radio  band.  "It  could 
turn  on  radios  and  television  sets  automati- 
cally and  already  has  been  tested,"  he  said. 

Two  days  previously  the  contents  of  a 
300-page  master  plan,  titled  "Communi- 
caUons  for  Social  Needs,"  prepared  for 
the  President's  Domestic  Policy  Council 
at  the  request  of  the  White  House  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology was  revealed.  The  August  1971 
report  contained  a  number  of  proposals. 
Including  one  to  put  special  FM  radio 
receivers  in  every  home  to  permit  the 
government  to  contact  directly  with 
every  citizen  24  hours  a  day.  Although 
the  Director  of  the  White  House  science 
office  stated  that  the  plan  had  been  re- 
jected, the  Washington  Post  story  re- 
vealed the  existence  of  strikhigly  similar 
DOD  plans,  and  the  actual  construction 
of  a  testing  station  in  Edgewater,  Md. 

One  does  not  have  to  judge  the  valid- 
ity of  Justice  Brandeis'  prediction  of  the 
development  of  devious  devices,  however, 
to  become  concerned  about  the  extent  of 
government  snooping,  bugging,  spying, 
and  prying  on  private  citizens  through 
the  use  of  relatively  mimdane  means 
and  the  increased  capability  to  store  and 
transmit  this  data  without  the  knowl- 
edge much  less  the  assent  of  the  Con* 
gress. 

In  1967, 1  expressed  my  particular  con- 
cern that  there  were  a  number  of  events 
and  developments  at  that  time  which 
seemed  to  indicate  to  me  an  alarming 
trend  in  this  country  toward  police-state 
tactics.  In  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  February  23,  1967, 1  referred  to 
the  following  specific  developments: 

First.  The  lavish  subsidization  of  the 
National  Student  Association  and  other 
private  domestic  organizations  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency; 

Second.  The  widespread  use  of  wire- 
tapping and  eavesdropping  by  Govern- 
ment agencies; 

Third.  The  subsidization  of  supposed- 
ly legitimate  books  by  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  primarily  for  propaganda 
purposes; 

fy>urth.  The  use  of  private  detective 
agencies  by  large  corporations  such  as 
General  Motors  to  harass  a  private  citi- 
zen such  as  Ralph  Nader; 

Fifth.  The  widespread  practice  of  in- 
dustrial spying  to  discover  competitor's 
corporate  secrets;  and 

Sixth.  The  use  of  a  large  private  de- 
tective firm.  The  Wackenhut  Corp.,  with 
tentacles  involved  in  politics  and  other 
affairs  in  much  of  the  world,  by  the  State 
of  Florida,  allegedly  to  conduct  a  wide- 
spread Investigation  into  crime  and  cor- 
ruption. 

The  common  element  of  each  of  those 
developments  was  that  they  were  con- 
ducted covertly,  secretly.  Even  more  im- 
portant than  the  common  cloak  of 
secrecy  was  that  all  of  those  activities 
involved  an  element  of  dishonesty— de- 


nials that  the  very  actions  were  not  tak- 
ing place. 

On  Api-Il  15,  1971,  I  first  Introduced 
legislation  to  provide  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  the  domestic  surveillance  and 
intelligence  activities  being  carried  out 
by  the  Government.  In  a  speech  on  the 
Senate  floor,  I  stated  that  clandestine 
Intelligence  operations  constitute  a  con- 
tinuing threat  to  our  existence  as  a  free 
and  open  society.  This  threat  exists  so 
long  as  Congress — as  the  representative 
of  the  public — has  no  suitable  mechanism 
or  capability  to  continually  and  accurate- 
ly monitor  the  activities  of  governmental 
data  gathering  agencies. 

The  previous  day,  April  14, 1971,  it  was 
revealed  that  the  FBI  engaged  in  general 
surveillance  at  the  Earth  Day  Rally  that 
was  held  in  Washington  on  April  22, 1970. 
As  the  one  who  initiated  and  plarmed 
the  organization  of  the  first  Earth  Day 
celebration  in  1970  and  the  subsequent 
Earth  Week  events,  It  is  inconceivable  to 
me  that  the  FBI  could  have  any  legiti- 
mate excuse  for  conducting  surveillance 
over  these  activities.  When  the  FBI  as- 
serts that  this  kind  of  political  activity 
is  within  their  Jurisdiction,  then  no  po- 
litical expression  of  any  kind  is  beyond 
their  reach  including  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  chamber  of  commerce  or  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Earth  Day  1970  was  a  dramatic  and 
massive  event  through  which  the  indi- 
vidual citizens  of  this  Nation  expressed 
their  concern  over  the  status  of  our  en- 
vironment. That  expression  was  conduct- 
ed in  a  peaceful,  democratic,  and  unique- 
ly American  way.  It  Involved  millions  of 
citizens.  Thousands  of  grade  schools,  high 
schools  and  colleges  participated.  At  least 
150  Members  of  Congress,  numerous  Gov- 
ernors, and  100  representatives  of  the 
Nixon  administration  participated  In 
these  events.  It  is  nothing  short  of  In- 
credible that  this  peaceful  celebration 
of  the  environment  should  come  imder 
the  scrutiny  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  be  subject  to  FBI  surveillance. 

On  August  30,  1972,  Senator  Ervin  re- 
leased a  staff  report  of  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  entitled  "Army 
Surveillance — A  Documentary  Analysis." 
This  report  revealed  for  the  first  time  the 
shocking  and  extensive  degree  to  which 
the  U.S.  Army  monitored  the  activities 
of  ordinary  citizens  and  civilian  organiza- 
tions. This  raw  Information  was  subse- 
quently filed  In  thousands  of  dossiers  and 
computer  data  banks.  Analyzing  only  a 
portion  of  the  military's  actual  intelli- 
gence-gathering efforts  and  their  data 
files,  the  report  documents  the  Army's 
overzealous  and  dangeious  invasion  of 
first  amendment  rights  of  speech,  as- 
sembly, religion,  press,  and  petition,  and 
the  danger  which  these  activities  pose  to 
the  privacy  and  freedom  of  all  citizens. 

The  report  concluded  that  the  Army's 
snooping  was  useful  for  "no  legitimate — 
or  even  illegitimate — military  purpose" 
in  controlling  civil  disturbances.  Still 
there  appears  to  have  been  over  350  sep- 
arate Army  record  centers  containing 
files  on  over  100,000  civilians.  Further- 
more, these  files  contained  raw  data  on 
the  Intimate  private  lives  of  law-abiding 
citizens  gathered  by  a  variety  of  dubious 
and  covert  means. 


In  the  September  5,  1972,  Issue  of  the 
Evening  Star  and  Daily  News,  James  J. 
Kilpatrick  summarized  the  staff  report's 
analysis  of  the  Army's  civilian  surveil- 
lance activities  and  raised  the  specter  of 
George  Orwell's  1984.  More  Importsmtly. 
Mr.  Kilpatrick  framed  a  question  and 
an  answer  which  anyone  who  Is  con- 
cerned with  maintaining  individual  lib- 
erties in  this  covmtry  must  carefully 
ponder: 

How  did  this  outrageous  Invasion  of  con- 
stitutional rights  get  started?  It  was  for 
the  best  of  motives:  The  Army  wanted  to 
prepare  Itself  for  the  threat  of  Internal  revo- 
lution and  major  clvU  disorders.  Then  the 
cancer  of  bureaucracy  went  to  work.  People 
had  to  appear  to  be  "doing  something."  Vast 
quantities  of  useless  material  pUed  up.  and 
the  technological  wonders  of  computerized 
data  processing  did  the  rest. 

The  warning  that  erosions  of  Individ- 
ual liberties  often  begin  In  the  most  in- 
nocuous of  ways  has  been  sounded  many 
times  previously.  Justice  Bradley,  writ- 
ing in  the  1885  case  of  Boyd  against 
United  States,  declared: 

It  may  be  that  It  is  the  obnoxious  thing 
In  Its  mildest  and  least  repulsive  form;  but 
Illegitimate  and  unconstitutional  practices 
get  their  first  footing  in  that  way,  namely, 
by  silent  approaches  and  slight  deviations 
from  legal  modes  of  procedure.  This  can  only 
be  obviated  by  adhering  to  the  rule  that 
constltiitional  provisions  for  the  security  of 
person  and  property  should  be  liberally 
construed. 

Questions  concerning  the  extent  and 
legitimacy  of  surveillance  and  data- 
gathering  activities  of  the  Government 
are  difficult  If  not  Impossible  to  answer 
because  neither  the  Congress  nor  the 
public  knows  the  full  range  or  the  dimen- 
sion of  these  actions.  It  is  time  that  the 
Congi-ess  and  the  American  people  find 
out.  However  well  intentloned  surveil- 
lance smd  information  collection  of  ordi- 
nary citizens  may  be,  if  these  activities 
remain  without  effective  congressional 
oversight  and  are  undefined  and  uncon- 
trolled, they  will  eventual!:?  deprive  us 
of  more  liberty  than  they  protect  for  us. 

There  are  several  aspects  about  mod- 
ern governmental  surveillance  which 
make  its  regulation  and  conformation 
to  constitutional  principles  more  difficult. 
First  of  all,  the  advances  of  modeni 
technology  permit  surveillance  which  is 
more  difficult  to  detect,  easier  to  accom- 
plish, and  more  susceptible  to  highly 
sophisticated  assimilation  and  distribu- 
tion. Then,  the  legality  of  many  types  of 
Government  surveillance  has  never  been 
completely  clear.  Furthermore,  an  In- 
creasing amount  of  surveillance  Is  pre- 
ventive or  anticipatory  rather  than  In- 
vestigatory or  prosecutorial.  Thus  It 
usually  Involves  observation  for  use  In 
connection  with  some  future  unspecified 
conduct  by  the  Individual  or  organiza- 
tion, rather  than  a  legitimate  govern- 
mental concern  as  to  some  specific  past 
conduct  or  action. 

The  particular  danger  of  anticipatory 
eavesdropping  is  the  ease  with  which  its 
focus  becomes  deflected  from  possible 
criminal  activities  and  directed  toward 
political  expressions  and  legitimate  pri- 
vate acts.  JusUce  PoweU  directed  atten- 
tion to  this  aspect  of  prospective  surveil- 
lance in  his  opinion  last  year  in  Vnitea 


States  V.  Vntted  States  District  Court, 
407  U.S.  297  ( 1972) ,  when  he  stated : 

History  abundantly  documents  the  tend- 
ency of  Government — however  benevolent 
and  benign  its  motives — to  view  with  sus- 
picion those  who  most  fervently  dispute  Its 
policies.  Foiuth  Amendment  protections  be- 
come the  more  necessary  when  the  targets  of 
official  surveillance  may  be  those  suepected 
of  unorthodoxy  In  their  political  beliefs.  The 
danger  of  political  dissent  Is  acute  where  the 
Govermuent  attempts  to  act  \inder  so  vague 
a  concept  as  the  power  to  protect  "domestic 
security."  Given  the  difficulty  of  defining 
the  domestic  sectirity  interest,  the  danger  of 
abuse  in  acting  to  protect  that  Interest 
becomes  apparent. 

The  classic  example  of  the  danger  to 
political  freedom  which  is  inherent  in  a 
method  which  seeks  anticipatory  In- 
formation, Is  the  apparent  transforma- 
tion from  Investigation  to  intimidation 
which  is  expressed  in  one  of  the  FBI 
documents  prepared  in  the  Philadelphia 
field  office  and  released  to  the  press  in 
September  of  1970  as  the  so-called  Media 
Documents.  In  one  of  the  1970  memos, 
an  FBI  agent  writes  upon  returning  from 
a  political  conference: 

There  was  a  pretty  general  concensus  (sic) 
that  more  Interviews  with  these  subjects 
and  hangers-on  are  in  order  for  plenty  of 
reasons,  chief  of  which  are  It  will  enhance 
the  paranoia  endemic  in  these  circles  and 
will  further  serve  to  get  the  point  across  there 
Is  an  FBI  agent  behind  every  mailbox. 

One  of  the  final  difficulties  of  con- 
trolling modem  governmental  surveil- 
lance is  that  the  growth  of  the  United 
States  from  a  nation  of  less  than  4  mlUion 
in  1790  to  its  present  population  of  well 
over  200  million  has  resulted  in  an  ex- 
pansion of  private  and  governmental 
service  operations  which  must  have  in- 
formation to  perform  theh-  duties. 

Recently,  Prof.  Alan  Westin  headed  a 
15 -member  team  which  did  a  3-year 
study  for  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences on  the  implications  of  computer 
databanks  on  individual  privacy  and  the 
integrity  of  personal  information  which 
is  collected  and  stored  therein.  Ilie  re- 
port, "Databanks  in  a  Free  Society,"  con- 
cluded that,  at  this  Ume  at  least,  fears 
of  massive  misuse  of  these  systems  and 
the  private  data  that  they  contain  are 
unfounded.  However,  the  report  suggests 
that  the  next  5  years  will  be  a  critical 
period  and  the  need  for  the  establishment 
of  a  legal  and  social  framework  to  pro- 
vide the  appropriate  safeguaids  for  pri- 
vacy and  due  process  is,  indeed,  timely. 

The  report  makes  sp>eciflc  reference  for 
the  need  for  mechanisms  for  public 
scrutiny  and  review,  for  the  need  for 
rules  governing  the  use  and  accessibility 
of  both  government  and  private  personal 
data  systems.  In  the  recommendations 
for  laws,  the  report  calls  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  entry  rights  to  give  any  per- 
son access  to  his  or  her  own  recwds  and 
the  right  to  make  explanatory  or  correc- 
tive entries. 

In  the  concluding  paragraphs  of 
"Databanks  In  a  Free  Society,"  the  con- 
tinuing challenge  of  data  accumulation 
in  a  free  society  is  succinctly  stated: 

If  our  empirical  findings  showed  anything. 

they  Indicate  that  man  Is  still  In  charge  of 

the  machines.  What  Is  collected,  for  what 

purposes,   and   with   whom   Information   Is 
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shared,  and  what  opportunities  individuals 
have  to  see  and  contest  records  are  all  matters 
of  policy  choice,  not  technological  determin- 
ism. Man  cannot  escape  his  social  or  moral 
reaponsibUltles  by  murmuring  feebly  that 
'the  Machine  made  me  do  It.' 

This  conclusion  and  statement  of  the 
human  dimensions  of  the  issue  of  data 
collection  and  individual  privacy  has 
been  similarly  stated  by  Prof.  Arthur  R. 
Miller  in  his  1970  book,  ''The  Assault  on 
Privacy": 

The  challenge  of  preserving  the  individual's 
right  of  privacy  in  an  Increasingly  techno- 
cratic society,  even  one  with  a  democratic 
heritage  as  rich  as  ours,  Is  formidable.  But  It 
Is  one  that  policy-makers  In  government.  In- 
dustry, and  academe  simply  cannot  avoid  . . . 
(T)  he  task  of  formulating  an  overall  scheme 
lor  protecting  privacy  logically  must  begin 
with  an  attempt  to  refurbish  the  current 
patchwork  of  common-law  remedies,  consti- 
tutional principles,  statutes,  and  administra- 
tive regulation. 

The  exercise  of  human  control  over 
eavesdix)pping  devices,  the  uses  to  which 
the  devices  are  put,  and  the  integrity  of 
the  personal  information  which  is  col- 
lected and  stored  has  always  been  the 
major  issue.  It  Is  exactly  In  the  deter- 
mination of  these  policy  choices  that 
many  observers  feel  that  the  degree  of 
human  conti'ol  and  due  process  that  are 
being  exercised  over  Government  sui^veil- 
lance  activities  a.  the  present  time,  par- 
ticulaily  in  the  area  of  electronic  eaves- 
di'opping,  are  not  keeping  pace  with 
events. 

Title  m  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 — PubUc 
Law  90-351 — ^makes  it  a  crime  to  traffic 
in  electronic  eavesdropping  devices  and 
to  intercept  a  telephone  call  or  private 
conversation  without  a  court  order.  How- 
ever, under  this  law,  both  Federal  law 
enforcement  officials,  as  well  as  local 
prosecuting  attorneys  can  get  permission 
to  tap  or  intercept  conversations.  The 
control  which  this  statute  seeks  to  exer- 
cise over  the  electronic  eavesdropping  ac- 
tivities of  law  enforcement  officials  and 
private  snoopers  is  perhaps  equally  nota  - 
ble  for  the  exceptions  which  are  written 
into  the  law.  The  opportunity  for  abuse  Is 
increased  where  It  appears  to  be  sanc- 
tioned under  the  guise  of  law. 

Title  in  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  Is  troubling  because 
while  it  legislatively  establishes  a  sjrs- 
tem  of  governmental  wiretapping  and 
electi'onlc  bugging  under  court  orders,  it 
also  legitimizes  governmental  intercep- 
tion without  a  court  order  in  a  great 
many  situations.  Thus  title  III  permits 
the  interception  of  any  conversations  by 
law  enforcement  officials  where  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  conversation  has  consented 
to  the  eavesdropping.  This  exception  is  a 
vii'tual  invitation  to  expand  the  use  of 
private  informers  who  either  record  a 
conversation  themselves  for  the  Govern- 
ment or  transmit  the  conversation  to  an 
outside  party. 

The  fourth  amendment  requires  that 
the  ai-ea  to  be  searched  and  the  things 
to  be  seized  under  a  warrant  issued  by 
a  Judicial  officer  be  described  with  par- 
ticularity in  the  lyjplication  for  the  war- 
rant. This  Is  obviously  most  difficult  or 
impossible  to  do  In  wiretap  applications 
shice  alleged  prospective  criminal  con- 


versations can  only  be  described  in  a 
most  general  way  before  they  occur.  As  a 
result,  a  relatively  unlimited  range  of 
noncriminal  and  criminal  conversations 
may  be  intei-oepted  under  tlie  terms  of  a 
warrant  wiietap.  Thus,  the  control  which 
a  warrant  is  supposed  to  exercise  over 
di-agnet  interceptions  is  rather  dubious. 

This  limited  control  is  further  weak- 
ened in  title  III  by  the  establishment  of 
a  dual  system  of  court  authorized  tap- 
ping and  bugging.  Under  this  law,  both 
State  and  Federal  magistrates  may  issue 
orders  authorizing  State  or  Federal  law 
enforcement  officers  to  conduct  legally 
sanctioned  eavesdropping  in  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  crimes.  This  double  system,  as 
well  as  the  loose  requirements  of  the 
warrant  application  itself,  makes  war- 
rant shopping  a  less  rigorous  process. 

Title  m  authorized  taps  also  be  used 
for  dragnet  interceptions  because  this 
portion  of  the  law  does  not  addi-ess  itself 
to  wliether  taps  are  authorized  for  con- 
tinuous eavesdropping  during  each  30- 
day  period,  or  whether  they  must  be  lim- 
ited to  certain  time  periods  when  the 
specific  incrimhiating  conversations  are 
likely  to  occur. 

The  Investigations  in  which  wiretap- 
ping and  electronic  eavesdropping  may 
be  authorized  are  not  narrowly  restrict- 
ed by  title  in.  In  fact,  State  officers  may 
be  authorized  to  seek  approval  to  tap 
or  bug  in  connection  with  any  "Crime 
dangerous  to  life,  limb  or  property  and 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  more 
than  1  year." 

Title  m  also  permits  officers  to  tap  or 
bug  first  and  then  seek  judicial  approval 
later  in  an  ex  parte  hearing  where  only 
the  Govei-nment  position  is  heard.  Other 
glaring  problems  involve  the  Isw*  of  a 
right  of  notice  to  Individuals  who  may  be 
innocently  overheard,  and  a  wide  and 
inviting  exception  for  imdefined  "na- 
tional security"  cases. 

In  a  1969  article  in  the  Michigan  Law 
Review  titled  "The  Legitimation  of  Elec- 
tronic Eavesdropping:  The  Politics  of 
'Law  and  Order,'"  Prof.  Herman 
Schwartz  summarized  some  of  the  trou- 
bling efficiencies  in  title  ni : 

The  openhaudedness  of  Title  HI  is  such 
that  eavesdropping  without  its  blessings  will 
rarely  be  necessary.  The  combination  of  a 
shopping  list  of  eavesdroppable  offenses,  a 
less-than-alrtlght  court  order  system,  gen- 
erous "emergency"  powers,  broad  "national 
security"  provisions,  and  a  somewhat  ambig- 
uous provision  permitting  electronic  sur- 
veillance for  ofTenses  "about  to  be"  com- 
mitted ensures  that  an  alert  investigator  will 
always  be  able  to  tune  In  legaUy,  at  least  for 
a  limited  period  of  time. 

Statistics  published  annually  by  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  UJ5.  Courts 
demonstrate  the  increasing  utilization 
of  title  in  eavesdropping  authority.  In 
the  first  4^2  years  after  enactment  of  the 
1968  law.  State  and  Federal  courts  have 
authorized  more  than  2,700  orders  for 
interception.  State  and  Federal  law  en- 
forcement officials  have  tapped  more 
than  1.623,000  conversations  Involving 
120,000  or  so  people. 

While  coui't-authorized  eavesdropping 
increased  some  43  percent  between  1970 
and  1972,  Federal  authorizations  have 
actually  declined.  The  bulk  of  the  in- 
creased use  of  title  m  authority  has  been 
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in  orders  for  Interception  signed  by 
State  judges.  Whereas  there  were  174 
intercept  orders  Issued  by  State  judges 
In  1968,  this  number  ballooned  to  649 
orders  by  State  judges  in  1972.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  State-ordered  Intercepts 
occurred  in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area.  In  1972,  45  percent  of  the  State- 
ordered  Intercepts  were  issued  in  New 
York  and  36  percent  in  New  Jersey.  The 
remaining  18  States  which  have  adopted 
conforn>|tng  wiretapping  and  bugging 
legislation  utilized  the  remaining  19  per- 
cent of  the  State-authorized  intercep- 
tions. 

In  the  841  cases  during  1972  where  ap- 
plications for  interceptions  were  ap- 
proved by  either  Federal  or  State  magis- 
trates and  devices  installed,  the  bulk 
of  the  interceptions  Involved  a  telephone 
wiretap — 779 — and  were  specified  for  two 
specific  categories  of  crime:  gambling — 
497— and  narcotics — 230. 

There  is  eveiy  reason  to  believe  that 
the  figures  reported  each  April  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Courts  represents  only  a  fraction  of 
the  wiretapping  and  electronic  ea\'es- 
dropping  by  the  Government.  Tapping 
and  bugging  without  court  authorization 
under  the  consent  and  national  security 
exceptions  is  believed  to  be  as  common 
at  the  Federal  and  State  level  as  comt  or- 
dered Interception. 

In  "A  Report  on  the  Costs  and  Benefits 
of  Electronic  Surveillance — 1972"  written 
for  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
by  Piofessor  Schwartz  and  issued  March 
1973,  the  question  is  raised  as  to  the  real 
value  that  has  been  gained  by  electronic 
surveillance,  particularly  as  it  is  author- 
ized by  the  1968  law: 

The  minimum  costs,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  quite  clear — the  privacy  of  at  least  tens 
(and  perhaps  hundreds)  of  thousands  of 
people  have  been  Invaded,  often  In  a  delib- 
erate effort  to  chill  free  speech  and  associa- 
tion, as  the  Media  papers  show,  where  na- 
tional security  surveillance  is  concerned;  ma- 
ny, many  millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent 
at  a  time  when  social  services,  which  might 
help  to  get  at  the  roots  of  the  forces  that 
breed  crime,  are  being  starved.  And  with 
what  results?  A  handful  of  convictions  of 
gamblers,  pushers,  and  the  like  in  a  "war 
against  crime"  that  can  probably  never  be 
won  by  law  enforcement  methods.  Surely,  we 
have  less  pernicious  ways  to  spend  our  scarce 
dollars. 
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for   maintaining  public   order.   Justice 
Powell  cautioned: 

But  a  recognition  of  these  elementary 
truths  does  not  make  the  employment  by 
government  of  electronic  surveillance  a  wel- 
come development — even  when  employed 
with  restraint  and  under  judicial  supervision. 
There  Is,  understandably,  a  deep-seated  un- 
easiness and  apprehension  that  this  capabil- 
ity will  be  used  to  intrude  upon  cherished 
privacy  of  law-abiding  citizens. 

As  to  the  question  of  how  the  national 
interest  is  balanced  with  individual  in- 
terests in  the  specific  case  of  domestic 
pohtical  activity.  Justice  Powell  noted: 

(A)  governmental  search  and  seizure  should 
represent  both  the  efforts  of  the  officer  to 
gather  evidence  of  wrongful  acts  and  the 
Judgment  of  the  magistrate  that  the  col- 
lected evidence  Is  sufficient  to  Justify  inva- 
sion of  a  citizens  private  premises  or  conver- 
sation. Inherent  In  the  concept  of  a  warrant 
Is  its  issuance  by  a  "neutral  and  detached 
magistrate"  .  .  .  These  Fourth  Amendment 
freedoms  cannot  be  guaranteed  If  domestic 
security  surveillances  may  be  conducted 
solely  within  the  discretion  of  the  executive 
branch. 

If  the  questions  of  balancing  interests 
of  individual  liberty  and  national  order 
are  so  overriding  in  the  case  of  claims 
of  national  security  that  the  method  of 
balancing  must  be  conducted  by  a 
"neutral  and  detached  magistrate,"  and 
not  by  the  agency  prosecuting  the  sur- 
veillance, it  is  certainly  much  more  im- 
portant to  have  a  full  and  complete 
knowledge  of  the  justifications  for  sur- 
veillance and  the  collection  of  individual 
Information  where  the  national  interests 
that  are  involved  are  much  less  critical. 

In  1971,  then  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral William  H.  Rehnquist  of  the  Office 
of  Legal  Counsel  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment testified  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights: 

We  believe  that  full  utilization  of  ad- 
vanced data  processing  techniques  Is  by  no 
means  Inconsistent  with  the  preservation  of 
personal  privacy.  ...  I  think  It  quite  likely 
that  self-discipline  on  the  part  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch  wUl  provide  an  answer  to 
virtually  all  of  the  legitimate  complaints 
against  excess  of  Information  gathering. 
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liberal  faith  In  civil  liberties  is  due  to  a 
realization  that  rulers  need  criticism  to  check 
them  and  to  Inform  them,  that  the  ruled 
need  freedom  to  have  Ideas  and  Ixpre^  K 
in./*^"  *K  '^^"t'lbute  What  their  o^nl^n- 
ence  teaches  them,  to  vent  their  grievances 
T^^^'TL  *h«™^lves  for  respoSslbUUy  ' 
It  Ts  folin'^i!'"^*'  justification  of  liberty; 
it  Is  founded,  however,  on  a  deeper  Insleiit 

to  n,«^  ^"^^^  *.'''**  "°  "■"'*'«  »'«  ^^  enough 
\Z,l^^  *^*'  "^^^^y  °^  mankind.  They  maln- 

m,^t  L^n'Ti****  *^^  P°*«'  °f  government 
must  be  limited,  and  that  beyond  those  limits 

men"" TTev*r.r"'*  '"°'^'  '^^^  freedom  o 
men    They  rely  upon  the  Initiative,  the  In- 

uhn  l!"^"'-  ^^"^  endurance  of  Individuals 
^h  ?.,!,"  opportunity,  are  challenged  by  it 
smu^T^^''^  *  ^''""^  distribution  of  respon- 
?LiJ  •  ,^  ^^f  ^'"■^^*  foundation  of  a  society, 
that  self-reliant  individuals  will  sustain  the 
nation  when  its  governors  faU,  that  amoni 
those  individuals  new  governors  wmbf 
trained  and  recruited. 

Tliis  Nation  is  in  need  of  a  strong  in- 
fusion of  this  type  of  philosophy    The 

through  the  strengthening  of  individual 
self-rehance  and  the  freedom  of  political 
expression  and  thought.  Our  security  and 

tT.i?  r  ^^'■'  ^^^'  ^^^^  ^y  adherence 
to  constitutionality  rather  than  reliance 
upon  expediency. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
l.fLv  ^°^^  °^  ^^^  J°*"t  resolution  to 
f,oi  ^  ^^*  V°"^*  Committee  on  Individ- 
ual Rights  be  pimted  in  the  Record  along 
with  the  text  of  speeches  I  delivered  in 
55M«7^  ^i*",  this  subject  on  February 
23.  1967,  and  April  15,  1971. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution and  statements  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  124 


The  issue  which  must  continually  be 
faced  is  basically  two -fold.  First  of  all. 
there  Is  the  need  to  balance  the  rights  of 
Individuals  to  be  secure  In  their  persons 
and  their  personal  or  political  thoughts, 
and  the  need  to  safeguard  the  capacity  of 
government  to  function.  Second,  there  is 
the  question  as  to  the  method  or  mecha- 
nism by  which  this  balance  Is  determined 
and  decided. 

In  the  recent  case  of  United  States  v. 
United  States  District  Court  (407  U.S. 
297  (1972) )  the  (jovernment  asserted  the 
right  to  tap  domestic  organizations  with- 
out a  warrant  imder  the  broad  mantle  of 
authority  for  so-called  "national  secu- 
rity" cases.  Justice  Powell,  writing  for 
the  Court  in  this  8-0  holding  against  the 
contention  of  the  Government,  acknowl- 
edged the  need  for  the  balancing  of  in- 
terests between  the  private  citizen  and 
organized  society.  After  stating  the  need 


The  Ulusion  that  "self-discipline  on 
the  part  of  the  executive  branch"  will 
sufficiently  guard  against  excesses  of  in- 
formation gathering  zeal  within  that 
same  Executive  branch  has  been  shat- 
tered by  subsequent  events.  We  can  no 
longer  permit  the  fox  to  guard  the  hen- 
house where  the  Individual  liberties  of 
our  citizens  are  Involved. 

Now  is  the  time  for  Congress  to  act  to 
restore  control  over  the  use,  misuse,  over- 
use, and  abuse  of  Government  data- 
gathering  and  establish  the  appropriate 
mechanism  to  both  secure  continuing 
knowledge  on  the  specific  nature  and 
scope  of  these  activities  and  to  assure 
that  the  constitutional  balance  between 
national  interest  and  personal  freedom 
is  maintained  at  all  times. 

Writing  in  Vanity  Fair  In  an  article 
"In  Defense  of  Liberalism"  In  November 
1934,  Walter  Lippmann  outlines  the  basic 
strengths  of  the  liberal  philosophy: 

The  liberal  phUosophy  holds  that  endurhig 
governments  must  be  accountable  to  some- 
one beside  themselves;  ...  It  holds,  there- 
fore, that  there  must  be  civil  liberty  so  that 
opinions  may  be  formed  and  expressed.  The 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  in 
order  to  enable  the  Congress  to  carry  out 
more  effectively  Its  constitutional  responsi- 
bility to  oversee  the  extent  to  which  the 
activities  of  the  United  States  Government 
mvade  the  right  to  privacy  of  individuals 
and  m  order  to  provide  the  Congress  with  an 
improved  means  for  formulating  legislation 
with  respect  to  the  activities  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  protection  of 
the  right  to  privacy  and  other  constitutional 
rights  of  individuals,  there  Is  established  a 
Joint  Committee  of  the  Congress  which  shall 
be  known  as  the  Joint  Committee  on  Indi- 
vidual Rights  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
Joint  Committee").  The  Joint  Committee 
shall  be  composed  of  ten  members  of  the 
Senate  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  and  ten  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
each  case,  five  members  shall  be  appointed 
from  the  Majority  Party  and  five  members 
shall  be  appointed  from  the  Minority  Party 

(b)  The  Joint  Committee  shall  select  a 
Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  amone 
its  members. 

(c)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
Joint  Committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  Joint  Committee  and  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  ca.^e 
of  the  original  appointment. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Joint  Committee — 

( 1 )  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  the  ex- 
tent of  surveillance  of  Individuals  and  the 
method  of  surveillance  of  individuals  by  any 
department,  agency,  or  independent  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States  Government 
as  such  surveillance  relates  to  the  right  to 
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privacy,  including  an  examlitatlon  of  the  au- 
thority for  such  surveillance,  the  need  for 
such  surveUlance,  and  the  standards  and 
guidelines  used  to  protect  the  right  to  pri- 
vacy and  other  constitutional  rights  of  In- 
dividuals; 

(2)  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  the 
collection,  processing,  analysis,  storage,  and 
dissemination  of  Information  concerning  spe- 
cific Individuals,  collected  by  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Independent  establLshmeut 
of  the  United  States  Government,  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  right  to  privacy,  mcludlng  the 
authority  and  need  for  such  collection,  proc- 
essing, analysis,  storage,  and  disssemlnation, 
and  the  standards  and  guidelines  established 
to  protect  the  right  to  privacy  and  the  other 
constitutional  rights  of  Individuals  and.  as 
appropriate,  to  protect  the  confidentiality  of 
the  information  obtained;  and 

(3)  as  a  guide  to  the  several  Committees 
of  the  Congress  dealing  with  legislation  with 
respect  to  the  activities  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  protection  of  the  right 
to  privacy  and  other  constitutional  rights 
of  Individuals,  to  file  reports  at  least  an- 
nually, and  at  such  other  times  as  the  Joint 
Committee  deems  appropriate,  with  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives,  con- 
taining Its  findings  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  matters  under  study  by 
the  Joint  Committee,  and,  from  time  to  time, 
to  make  such  other  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  it  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Joint  Committee,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized.  In  its 
discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures,  (2)  to 
employ  personnel,  (3)  to  adopt  rules  respect- 
ing its  organization  and  procedures.  (4)  to 
hold  hearings,  (5)  to  sit  and  act  at  any  time 
or  place,  (6)  to  subpena  witnesses  and  docu- 
ments, (7)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
agency  concerned,  to  use  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  the  services  of  personnel.  Information. 
and  facilities  of  any  such  agency,  (8)  to  pro- 
cure printing  and  binding,  (9)  to  procure 
the  temporary  services  (not  in  excess  of  one 
year)  or  intermittent  services  of  individual 
consxiltants,  or  organizations  thereof,  and 
to  provide  assistance  for  the  training  of  Its 
professional  staff,  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  a  standing 
committee  of  the  Senate  may  procure  such 
services  and  provide  such  assistance  under 
subsections  (1)  and  (j),  respectively,  of  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  and  (10)  to  take  depositions  and 
other  testimony.  No  rule  shall  be  adopted 
by  the  Joint  Committee  under  clause  (3) 
providing  that  a  finding,  statement,  recom- 
mendation, or  report  may  be  made  by  other 
than  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  then  holding  office. 

(b)  Subpen^s  may  be  Issued  over  the  sig- 
nature of  the  C^ialrman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee or  by  any  member  designated  by  him 
or  the  Joint  Committee,  and  may  be'  served 
by  such  person  as  may  be  designated  by 
such  Chairman  or  member.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  or  any  member  thereof 
may  administer  oaths  to  witnesses.  The  pro- 
visions of  sections  102-104  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (2  U.S.C.  192-794)  shall  apply  in 
the  case  of  any  failure  of  any  witness  to  com- 
ply with  a  sxibpena  or  to  testify  when  sum- 
moned under  authority  of  this  sectio.i. 

(c)  With  the  consent  of  any  standing, 
select,  or  special  committee  of  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives,  or  any  subcommit- 
tee, the  Joint  Committee  may  utilize  the 
services  of  any  staff  member  of  such  House 
or  Senate  committer  or  subcommittee  when- 
ever the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
determines  that  such  services  are  necessary 
and  appropriate. 

(d)  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  Committee 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  ot 
the  Senate  from  funds  impropriated  for  the 
Joint  Committee,  upon  vouchers  signed  by 


the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  or  by 
any  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  author- 
ized by  the  Chairman. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Joint  Committee,  and 
Its  personnel,  experts,  and  consultants,  while 
traveling  on  official  business  for  the  Joint 
Committee  within  or  outside  the  United 
States,  may  receive  either  the  per  diem  al- 
lowance authorized  to  be  paid  to  Members 
of  the  Congress  or  Its  employees,  or  their 
actual  and  necessary  expenses  If  an  Item- 
ized statement  of  such  expenses  is  attached 
to  the  vouclier. 

[From  the  Congressional  Recoed,  Feb.  23, 

1967] 

The  Alarming  Teend  Toward  Police-State 

Tactics 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President,  I  think  there  is 
cause  to  be  deeply  disturbed  by  a  number  of 
developments  recently  which  seem  to  Indi- 
cate an  alarming  trend  In  the  country  to- 
ward the  use  of  police-state  tactics. 

I  refer  to  the  following  developments: 

First.  The  lavish  subsidization  of  the  Na- 
tional Student  Association  and  other  private 
domestic  organizations  by  the  Central  In- 
leUigence  Agency. 

Second.  The  widespread  use  of  wiretapping 
and  eavesdropping  by  Government  agencies. 

Third.  The  subsidization  of  supposedly  le- 
gitimate books  by  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  primarily  for  propaganda  purposes. 

Fourth.  The  use  of  private  detective  agen- 
cies by  large  corporations  such  as  General 
Motors  to  harass  a  private  citizen  such  as 
Ralph  Nadar. 

Fifth.  The  widespread  practice  of  industrial 
spying  to  discover  competitor's  corporate  se- 
crets. 

Sixth.  The  use  of  a  private  detective  agency 
by  the  State  of  Florida,  allegedly  to  conduct 
a  widespread  investigation  into  crime  and 
corruption. 

All  of  these  developments,  have  provoked 
considerable  publicity,  and  most  of  them 
have  been  criticized  In  one  way  or  another. 
When  we  view  all  of  these  developments  and 
others  like  them  as  a  developing  trend  or 
pattern  in  oxxr  society,  I  think  we  have  rea- 
son to  be  gravely  concerned  as  to  whether  the 
United  States  of  America,  perhaps  unwiU- 
iugly  and  unwittingly,  is  veering  away  from 
its  traditional  role  as  a  free  society  and  drift- 
ing toward  a  passive  acceptance  of  the  re- 
pulsive practices  of  a  police  state. 

All  of  these  disturbing  developments  have 
certain  things  in  common. 

In  the  first  place,  all  have  been  carried  out 
under  a  cloak  of  secrecy.  That  alone  raises 
grave  questions  of  public  policy.  Although 
there  might  be  a  few  selected  Instances  where 
secrecy  can  be  Justified  by  Government  agen- 
cies or  by  giant  corporations  dealing  with 
public  questions,  as  a  general  rule  secrecy  Is 
Inevitably  contrary  to  the  public  interest  and 
a  step  toward  corruption  and  tyranny. 

£^ven  mors  Important  than  their  common 
cloak  of  secrecy,  all  of  these  six  activities 
have  involved  an  element  of  dishonesty. 

When  our  world-famed  intelligence  service 
took  over  the  largest  student  organization  In 
America,  it  was  not  merely  an  act  of  secrecy. 
It  was  an  act  of  out  and  out  dishonesty.  Time 
after  time  our  Government  has  denied  Com- 
munist charges  that  American  students 
abroad  were  being  used  as  spies.  Now  It  ap- 
pears possible  or  even  probable  that  these 
statements  issued  by  our  Government  by  stxi- 
deuts  themselves  and  even  their  parents  were 
lies.  Note  that  the  CIA  urged  the  NSA  to 
deny  it  was  subsidized — in  other  words,  to 
state  that  Ramparts  magazine,  rather  than 
the  NSA  or  the  CIA,  was  lying  about  this  se- 
cret arrangement.  This  was  a  clearly  dis- 
honest arrangement. 

When  Federal  agencies  tap  telephones  and 
bug  hotel  rooms,  they  are  not  merely  acting 
in  secret — they  are  acting  dishonestly.  For 


the  law.  Government  regulations,  and  the 
comments  of  high  Government  officials  have 
all  reassured  us  that  these  things  were  not 
being  done.  These  assurances,  it  now  ap- 
pears, were  lies. 

The  subsidizing  of  books  by  the  UJS.  Gov- 
ernment is  more  than  an  act  of  secrecy.  It  Ls 
an  act  of  dishonesty,  for  anyone  buying  such 
a  book  without  knowing  that  It  is  paid. 
Government  propaganda,  is  being  cruelly 
deceived. 

In  the  Ralph  Nader  case,  neither  General 
Motors  nor  the  private  detective  which  it 
hired.  Vincent  Gillen,  seemed  to  imderstand 
that  one  of  the  most  loathsome  aspects  of 
this  case  was  its  dishonesty— not  Just  its 
secrecy. 

Detective  GtUen  lied  repeatedly  in  conduct- 
ing his  investigation;  be  lied  about  bis  name, 
he  lied  about  his  purpose,  and  he  Ued  about 
his  sponsors.  Gillen  now  tells  us  that  General 
Motors  also  lied  in  saying  that  tlie  purpose 
was  to  find  out  If  Nader  was  behind  lawsuits 
Involving  Corvalr  automobiles.  Documentary 
evidence  plus  GUlen's  own  testimony  now 
indicate  that  dishonesty  prevaUed  throtigh- 
out  this  sordid  case. 

Now  the  same  secret,  reprehensible  tactics 
are  being  employed  on  a  grand  scale  in  the 
State  of  Florida.  The  newly  elected  Gover- 
nor has  engaged  a  close  personal  friend, 
George  R  Wackenhut.  and  directed  him  to 
unleash  his  detective  agency  throughout 
Florida  in  search  of  "corrupt  officials." 

The  Wackenhut  Corp.  has  6.000  employees 
In  28  offices  stretching  from  Puerto  Rico  to 
Hawaii,  with  subsidiaries  in  several  Latin 
American  countries.  Mr.  Wackenhut.  him- 
self. Is  deeply  involved  In  politics,  both  Na- 
tional and  at  the  Etate  level.  His  firm  re- 
portedly does  $23  million  a  year  In  business. 
In  1955  he  was  cited  for  comtempt  of  court 
In  Dade  Coimty  circuit  court  and  fined  $100 
fat  mtlmidating  a  witness.  In  this  case, 
Wackenhut  reportedly  Ued  in  telling  the  wit- 
ness that  Wackenhut  had  secretly  recorded 
a  conversation  with  the  witness  through  use 
of  a  concealed  dictaphone.  Wackenhut's 
board  of  directors  include  members  of  the 
Jc^u  Birch  Society  and  a  number  of  per- 
sons active  in  national  political  organiza- 
tions. 

According  to  the  Washington  Post,  Wack- 
enhut's firm  is  paid  $3  miUion  a  year  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Now  this  gigantic  organization,  with  its 
tentacles  involved  in  politics  and  other  ai"- 
fairs  over  much  of  the  globe,  has  gone  to 
work  for  a  high  public  official.  Presimiably 
it  will  have  access  to  aU  manner  of  official 
documents,  police  files.  FBI  files  and  other 
material  generally  available  only  to  responsi- 
ble public  officials. 

I  have  said  that  all  of  these  deplorable 
developments  have  in  conunou  the  elements 
of  secrecy  and  dishonesty.  Tet  they  have  in 
common  something  even  worse. 

Mr.  President,  the  worst  thing  about  all 
of  these  practices  is  that  the  main  victims 
are  our  own  citizens  and  in  many  cases  these 
victims  are  citizens  completely  Innocent  of 
any  wrongdoing.  Furthermore,  these  inno- 
cent American  citizens  in  many  cases  will 
find  themselves  completely  unable  to  make 
a  satisfactory  defense  against  these  secret, 
police-state  tactics. 

That  is  what  makes  these  practices  so 
un-American,  and  that  is  why  they  should 
not  be  tolerated  by  the  American  people. 

The  most  important  answer  which  applies 
to  all  of  these  practices  is  this: 

"We  cannot  conquer  communism  or  crime 
by  adopting  Communist  or  criminal  tactics." 

Also,  it  must  be  remembered.  In  every  one 
of  these  cases,  as  I  have  said,  the  probable 
victims  are  not  Commiinists  and  crtmlnals, 
but  Innocent  citieens.  The  whole  purpoae  of 
the  VB.  Constitution  and  its  world-famed 
Bill  of  Rights  is  to  protect  Innocent  cltixens 
from  arbitrary  tactics  by  the  agencies  of  gov- 
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eminent.  IX  a  citizen  does  commit  a  crime, 
specific  constitutional  procedures  are  spelled 
out  under  whlcti  the  ctiarges  must  be  docu- 
mented and  filed  against  bim  and  he  must 
liave  an  opportunity  to  confront  his  wit- 
nesses and  defend  himself  in  a  court  of  law. 
The  Constitution  specifically  forbids  that 
any  citizen  be  deprived  of  bis  constitutional 
rights  without  due  process  of  law. 

Wiretaps  and  microphones  hidden  behind 
family  portraits  or  in  a  martini  olive  are  not 
a  part  of  what  the  Constitution  means  when 
it  talks  of  "due  process  of  law."  In  fact,  these 
are  tactics  which  are  used  to  get  around 
duo  process. 

Since  the  Constitution  says  you  cannot 
make  a  man  testify  against  himself,  govern- 
ment and  private  detective  agencies  try  to 
secretly  record  his  conversations  with  his 
wife,  his  children,  bis  neighbors,  and  his 
business  associates  to  get  information  which 
they  can  use  against  him  and  which  they 
cannot  obtain  in  a  constitutlonali  manner. 

Wiretaps  and  bugs  have  not  yet  been  In- 
vented which  will  record  only  the  conversa- 
tions of  the  guilty.  They  record  far  more 
conversations  of  the  innocent.  Tet  even  the 
most  innocent  conversation,  placed  In  the 
bands  of  government  agencies  or  private  de- 
tectives, can  be  used  to  destroy  the  reputa- 
tion and  the  economic  standing  cf  almost 
any  citizen  in  this  Nation. 

When  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
moved  In  on  the  National  Student  Associa- 
tion with  its  bulging  suitcase  filled  with  tax- 
payers' dollars,  it  was  not  damaging  Interna- 
tional communism — it  was  damaging  an  im- 
portant American  institution — a  free  associa- 
tion of  college  students.  Without  the  knowl- 
edge of  most  of  the  students  themselves,  the 
CIA  transformed  this  free  student  associa- 
tion into  a  Government-operated  spy  nest 
and  destroyed  the  value  of  almost  everything 
these  idealistic  students  strove  to  accomplish 
over  a  15-year  period. 

The  only  basis  for  holding  our  young  peo- 
ple up  as  examples  to  the  world  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  free.  They  are  not  the  paid 
stooges  of  the  Government  as  many  Com- 
munist students  are.  By  infiltrating  the  Na- 
tional Student  Association  with  CIA  agents 
and  taxpayers'  dollars,  we  have  undermined 
the  most  Important  thing  that  our  students 
stood  for.  The  next  time  our  students  cite 
their  all-Important  American  freedom,  they 
will  receive  smirks  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle. 

You  cannot  adequately  judge  the  evil  of 
any  of  these  practices  I  have  cited  If  you 
think  of  how  they  affect  only  Communists 
and  criminals.  One  must  consider  first  of  all 
how  they  affect  Innocent  American  citizens, 
how  they  tarnish  the  American  ideal,  bow 
they  corrode  the  free  society  of  our  ancestors 
80  valiantly  fought  to  create. 

Secret  slush  funds  such  as  the  CIA  used, 
wiretapping  devices  such  as  Government 
agencies  use,  secretly  subsidized  American 
books  and  cloak-and-dagger  private  detective 
agencies  are  not  subject  to  the  checks  and 
balances  so  cherished  by  free  American 
citizens. 

If  you  should  be  one  of  these  who  think 
it  all  right  for  the  CIA  to  finance  the  NSA, 
then  what  conceivable  check  would  you  pro- 
vide on  such  activity?  Would  you  allow  an 
Individual  agent  to  pass  out  $400,000  a  year 
to  such  an  association  in  any  way  he  saw 
fit?  Covad  he  bestow  such  funds  on  bis 
friends  within  the  organization?  Could  he 
use  them  conceivably  for  immoral  purposes? 
Since  we  did  not  know  that  this  was  being 
done  In  the  first  place,  how  would  we  know 
that  the  amount  of  money  poured  into  this 
sordid  scheme  was  a  wise  investment?  In 
other  words,  what  kind  of  budget  review 
could  a  free  society  carry  out  on  this  secret 
operation?  We  have  already  read  how  CIA 
money  was  used  to  finance  a  ludicrous  book- 


selling operation  run  by  a  group  of  high  liv- 
ing, naive  young  businessmen. 

Police  officers  are  subjected  to  strict 
rules  and  regulations.  Many  of  them  serve 
heroically  for  a  lifetime  at  low  pay,  even  In 
the  face  of  great  danger.  They  live  In  a 
goldfish  bowl  because  society  holds  them  to 
high  standards  of  conduct.  What  standards 
do  we  apply  to  private  detectives  and  secret 
agents  who  are  now  padding  about  the  coun- 
try, financed  by  taxpayers'  dollars,  subjected 
to  none  of  the  rules  and  regulations  applied 
to  policemen,  with  virtually  no  budget  re- 
view as  to  how  they  spend  the  taxpayers' 
money,  free  to  operate  In  almost  any  way  it 
suits  their  purpose  and  the  purposes  of  their 
farfiung  clients? 

I  think  It  is  worthwhile  conslderirg  for  a 
moment  what  happened  In  Germany. 

After  World  War  I,  Germany  was  a  de- 
feated nation  suffering  from  severe  eco- 
nomic problems  and  political  disunity  which 
bordered  on  anarchy.  The  problems  of  the 
nation  were  so  great  and  the  morale  of  its 
people  was  so  low  that  they  put  themselves 
into  the  hands  of  a  dictator  who  promised 
to  correct  the  greatest  problems.  By  cru- 
sading against  what  he  described  as  corrupt 
and  sinister  minority  forces — primarily  com- 
munism and  members  of  the  Jewish  faith — 
be  managed  to  unite  much  of  the  nation.  By 
constructing  a  mighty  war  machine  he  man- 
aged to  put  the  German  factory  and  work- 
ers back  to  work  again.  So  the  great  con- 
cerns of  the  German  public  appeared  to  have 
been  met.  Yet  be  did  this  at  a  terrible  cost. 
He  Instituted  police-state  terrorism.  He 
abolished  the  constitutional  guarantees  such 
as  we  have  In  our  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights.  He  developed  propaganda  Into  an  art 
form.  In  this  case  too,  the  Intelligence  serv- 
ice, the  wiretapping,  the  propaganda  publi- 
cations and  the  cloak  and  dagger  investiga^ 
tlons  were  aimed  at  Communists  and  crimi- 
nals— at  least  as  he  defined  them. 

The  United  States  of  1967  is  by  no  means 
the  Germany  of  1933;  I  do  not  mean  to 
exaggerate.  But  if  the  people  of  America 
tolerate  the  intrusions  of  the  CIA  into  free 
domestic  institutions  such  as  the  National 
Student  Association,  if  they  tolerate  indis- 
criminate wiretapping  and  electronic  eaves- 
dropping by  Government  agencies,  U  they 
allow  their  taxes  to  be  spent  to  corrupt  au- 
thors and  subsidize  what  appear  to  be  legiti- 
mate books,  if  they  allow  private  detectives 
to  silence  those  who  would  criticize  our  so- 
ciety, we  will  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
embracing  the  police-state  psychology  which 
gripped  Germany  following  World  War  I  and 
sowed  the  seeds  of  disaster. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  "it  could  not 
happen  here."  These  recent  developments 
have  shown  that  it  can — without  our  know- 
ing it.  It  may  be  that  the  last  several  Presi- 
dents and  a  few  selected  congressional  lead- 
ers were  aware  that  the  National  Student 
Association  was  a  front  for  our  Interna- 
tional, secret  intelligence  operation.  But  most 
Congressmen  and  Senators  were  unaware  of 
it;  certainly  the  press  was  not  aware  of  it 
nor  was  the  public  and,  therefore,  this  se- 
cret intelligence  service  was  in  a  position 
where  it  could  have  done  grave  barm  to 
American  democracy  without  our  even  know- 
ing it. 

It  may  be  that  the  last  few  Presidents  and 
a  few  key  Government  officials  are  aware 
that  Federal  agencies  are  tapping  telephones, 
bugging  offices  and  homes,  but  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  DUlon  assured  Senator  Long 
of  Missouri  on  July  13,  1965,  that  wiretap- 
ping was  absolutely  banned  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  To  bis  embarrassment,  the 
Secretary's  own  counsel  Informed  bim  that 
the  IRS  was  tapping  public  telephones  In 
the  IRS  building  In  Washington.  It  was  re- 
vealed later  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice and  the  Treasury  Department  bad  been 


conducting  a  course  for  agents  in  the  art  of 
electronic  snooping. 

The  president  of  General  Motors  has  as- 
sured us  that  be  did  not  know  that  bis  firm 
bad  hired  Vincent  Glllen  to  probe  into  every 
aspect  of  the  personal  life  of  Ralph  Nader  in 
an  obvious  attempt  to  silence  bim.  I  am 
sure  we  will  soon  hear  of  something  done 
by  the  Wackenhut  Corp.  of  which  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Florida  was  blissfully  unaware. 

What  this  shows  is  that  democratic  in- 
stitutions cannot  control  police-state  tactics 
once  they  are  set  In  motion.  If  secret  agents 
are  given  millions  of  dollars  to  dispense  in 
secret,  if  investigators  are  allowed  to  break 
into  homes  and  Install  eavesdropping  devices, 
then  the  people  given  these  special,  secret 
powers  become  a  kind  of  new  government 
all  their  own.  That  Is  why  the  secret  police 
in  Germany  and  Russia  become  so  powerful, 
once  they  were  allowed  to  do  things  which 
were  oucside  the  law  and  forbidden  to  other 
agencies.  Once  they  acquired  these  powers 
and  gathered  their  secret  Information,  they 
became  a  law  \mto  themselves. 

Once  we  embark  upon  the  use  of  police- 
state  tactics,  even  if  we  piously  protest  that 
we  are  using  these  tactics  only  on  Com- 
munists and  criminals,  we  take  a  long  step 
away  from  democratic  self-government. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  call  a  halt.  I 
think  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Congress,  the  Federal  agencies. 
State  and  local  government  and  large  cor- 
porations which  carry  heavy  public  respon- 
sibility should  all  pledge  themselves  to  ab- 
stain from  such  practices  in  the  future. 

I  do  think  the  Congress  should  inquire 
into  this  whole  sordid  business  and  find  out 
Just  how  widespread  and  Just  how  vicious  it 
has  become.  I  think  that  kind  of  cartharsis 
would  be  helpful.  But  I  am  primarily  con- 
cerned about  the  future.  Even  if  we  cannot 
purge  ourselves  of  all  that  has  happened 
before,  we  should  make  a  clear,  firm  promise 
that  these  things  will  not  be  done  again. 
If  government  and  the  public  does  not  insist 
upon  such  a  promise,  I  fear  for  the  future  of 
democracy  In  these  United  States. 

Wiretapping  by  Government  sbovild  cer- 
tainly be  limited  to  cases  Involving  national 
security. 

All  private  bugging  should  be  outlawed 
with  stiff  penalties. 

The  CIA's  jurisdiction  and  method  of 
supervision  should  be  overhauled. 

The  employees  of  the  CIA  are  certainly 
dedicated  American  citizens.  The  organiza- 
tion has  a  critical  intelligence  gathering 
function.  The  national  security  must  be  pro- 
tected by  the  effective  performance  of  that 
function.  However,  recent  events  would  seem 
to  clearly  indicate  that  the  limits  of  its  role 
must  be  more  clearly  delineated  and  its  ac- 
tivities more  carefully  supervised. 

Wiretapping  and  electronic  eavesdropping 
should  be  used  only  in  the  Interest  of  na- 
tional security.  This  should  apply  to  sub- 
version and  organized  crime,  under  court 
authorization  with  annual  review  by  Con- 
gress. 

(From  the  Congressional  Record,  Apr.   15, 

1971) 
Congressional   Control  of  Domestic   Sur- 
veillance AND  Intelligence  Operations 

By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  1550.  A  bill  to  provide  for  more  ade- 
quate protection  of  the  constitutional  rights 
and  civil  liberties  of  individuals  through  the 
establishment  of  a  commission  to  Investigate 
the  domestic  surveillance  and  Intelligence- 
gathering  activities  being  carried  out  by  the 
Government  and  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  for  measures  to  Insure  that 
such  activities  do  not  Infringe  upon  or 
threaten  the  rights  of  individuals  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


THE   CONSTtnrriONAL   RIGHTS  AND   CIVIL   LIBER- 
TIES  protection   ACT    OF    1971 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce  a 
bill  to  establish  a  commission,  entitled  "The 
Constitutional  Rights  and  Civil  Liberties 
Rrotection  Act  of  1971,"  and  I  ask  that  It  be 
appropriately  referred. 

I  think  there  is  cause  to  be  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  a  number  of  developments  recently 
which  seem  to  Indicate  an  alarming  trend  In 
this  country  toward  the  use  of  police-state 
tactics.  Just  over  4  years  ago  on  February  23, 
1967,  I  spoke  on  this  issue  on  the  Senate 
floor  specifically  directing  attention  to  the 
disclosures  of  CIA  subsidization  of  domestic 
organizations;  the  widespread  use  of  wire- 
tapping: the  Government  funding  of  propa- 
ganda books  for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency; 
and  the  growing  abuses  of  private  and  cor- 
porate spying. 

Since  that  time,  such  activities  have  quite 
obviously  expanded  and  proliferated  within 
the  Federal  bxureaucracy  as  evidenced  by  such 
recent  disclosures  as  the  widespread  Army 
spying  and  FBI  surveillance  of  Earth  Day 
events  last  year. 

This  type  of  activity,  carried  out  under  a 
cloak  of  secrecy,  is  contrary  to  the  public 
interest.  Clandestine  Intelligence  operations 
constitute  a  continuing  threat  to  our  exist- 
ence as  a  free  and  open  society  and  this 
threat  Is  amplified  so  long  as  Congress — as 
the  representative  of  the  public — has  no 
suitable  mechanism  or  capability  to  con- 
tinually and  accurately  monitor  the  activi- 
ties of  governmental  Intelligence  agencies. 
Congress  must  be  in  a  position  to  assure  the 
public  that  the  interests  of  national  security 
are  balanced  by  constitutional  guarantees 
of  political  freedom  and  Individual  civil 
liberties. 

The  necessity  for  this  type  of  over- 
view capability,  particularly  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  has  been  accentu- 
ated and  made  abundantly  clear.  Revela- 
tions have  been  made  during  the  past  year 
of  an  extensive,  apparently  uncontrolled 
network  of  Government  military  and  domes- 
tic gumshoes  who  have  been  feverishly  and 
Indiscriminately  collecting  and  storing  a 
moimtain  of  data  on  the  private  and  public 
thoughts,  utterances,  and  activities  of  indi- 
vidual U.S.  citizens  and  organizations  within 
this  coun..'y. 

This  domestic  surveillance  and  intelligence 
operation  has  grown  secretly.  It  has  spread 
its  eyes  and  ears  Into  the  far  corners  of 
American  life  without  the  knowledge,  much 
less  the  assent,  of  Congress.  This  type  of 
mass  governmental  snooping  into  the  pri- 
vate affairs  of  her  citizens  impinges  upon 
some  of  the  most  vital  constitutional  guar- 
antees of  this  country — the  right  of  free  and 
open  political  expression.  Yet,  Senators 
and  Representatives  have  bad  no  more  In- 
formation about  the  authority  and  extent 
of  this  domestic  spying  operation  than  their 
constituents.  The  Congress  and  the  public 
have  shared  the  same  shocked  reaction  when 
the  bits  and  pieces  of  this  creephig  domestic 
spy  network  have  been  exposed  In  the 
journals,  through  Senator  Ervin's  persever- 
ing questioning  In  bis  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  bearings  and  now  in  the  dis- 
closures of  FBI  surveillance  of  last  year's 
Earth  Day  activities  which  Involved  tens 
of  millions  of  clti-^ens  and  thousands  of  com- 
niimities  all  over  the  United  States. 

In  order  that  Congress  may  prosecute  its 
legiolatlve  duties  on  an  Informed  basis  and 
responsibly  act  to  protect  the  public's  guar- 
anteed rights  of  full  political  thought,  ex- 
pression, and  activity,  and  to  guai-d  against 
unUateral  and  unwarranted  governmental 
invasions  of  privacy,  I  am  Introducing  legis- 
lation to  create  a  Congressional  Commission 
on  Domestic  Surveillance  and  the  Consti- 
tutional Rights  and  Civil  Liberties  of  Indi- 
viduals. This  commission  will  be  com- 
prised of  24  members,  six  members  to  be 


selected  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  six  members  to  be  selected  from  the 
Senate  on  an  equal  bipartisan  basis  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  respectively.  These 
congressional  members  will  In  turn  select 
12  members  from  the  public  who  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  broad  interests  to  be  served 
by  this  commission.  The  chairman  shall  be 
selected  from  the  pvibllc  members  by  the 
entire  commission. 

This  Congressional  Commission  on  Domes- 
tic Surveillance  Activities  will  be  mandated 
to  Investigate  the  entire  range  of  domestic 
surveillance  and  intelligence  activities  in 
this  country  and  the  Impact  upon  consti- 
tutional rights  to  determine: 

First,  the  agencies,  offices,  and  departments 
of  Government  which  are  conducting  sur- 
veillance and  Intelligence  activities  domes- 
tically; 

Second,  the  legal  authority  upon  which 
these  activities  are  beised : 

Third,  the  methods  by  which  domestic 
surveillance  Is  conducted; 

Fourth,  the  range  of  people  and  organiza- 
tions who  are  subject  to  any  aspect  of  sur- 
veillance; 

Fifth,  the  type  of  Intelligence  Information 
which  is  being  collected; 

Sixth,  the  use  that  is  made  of  collected 
and  stored  data; 

Seventh,  the  extent  that  Government  agen- 
cies and  departments  cooperate  In  sur- 
veillance activities  and  share  collected  data; 

Eighth,  the  Impact  of  such  activities  upon 
the  constitutional  rights  and  civil  liberties 
of  individuals;  and 

Ninth,  the  administrative,  executive,  and 
legislative  controls  which  are  exercised,  or 
should  be  exercised,  to  insure  that  domestic 
sur\'eUlance  activities  do  not  infringe  upon 
the  constitutional  rights  of  Individual  citi- 
zens or  legitimate  organizations. 

The  Conmilsslon  will  be  staffed  and  finided 
at  a  level  of  $5  million,  will  have  the  power 
to  subpena  persons  and  records,  and  will  be 
authorized  to  receive  information  and  the 
assistance  of  all  departments  and  agencies 
upon  the  reqviest  of  the  chairman. 

The  Commission  will  be  directed  to  report 
back  to  Congress  within  1  year  with  its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  for  actions  and 
legislation  that  will  enable  the  Congress  to 
bring  these  activities  under  appropriate  con- 
trol and  supervision  on  a  continuing  basis 
so  as  to  protect  the  public  Uiterest  and  rights 
and  liberties  guaranteed  to  individuals  by 
the  Constitution. 

The  American  public  has  a  valid  right  to 
expect  its  elected  representatives  to  be  in 
the  forefront  of  all  efforts  to  halt  excesses  of 
governmental  Intervention  Into  the  lives  of 
Its  citizens.  Passive  acceptance  of  pollce- 
stat«  tactics  by  the  Federal  legislature  will 
not  only  see  a  continual  erosion  of  Individ- 
ual rights  and  free  expression,  it  will  see  the 
further  abdication  In  the  congressional  role 
In  constitutional  democratic  government.  In 
a  system  dependent  upon  the  checks  and 
balances  between  branches  of  Government 
to  assure  an  open  society,  this  abdication  by 
Congress  contributes  to  the  growing  lack  of 
confidence  in  our  Government  which  is 
spreading  across  the  country. 

Albert  Camus,  the  famous  wTlter  phUo";o- 
pher  and  leader  In  the  French  underground 
during  World  War  II,  commented  upon  the 
Resistance's  passionate  struggle  for  liberty 
in  a  1943  letter  to  a  German  friend.  In  hLs 
letter  Camus  said: 

"This  is  what  separated  us  from  you;  we 
made  demands.  You  were  satisfied  to  serve 
the  power  of;  your  nation  and  we  dreamed 
of  giving  ovirs  her  truth." 

It  is  time  that  the  U.S.  Congress  started 
to  acknowledge  some  of  the  truths  and  his- 
torical prhiciples  which  have  nurtured  and 
sustained  this  country  since  its  birth.  It  Is 
Imperative    that   Congrcrs   begin   to   act   to 


preserve  these  visions  that  were  Incorporated 
into  our  Constitution  and  BUI  of  Rights. 
Democratic  self-government  demands  that 
vigilance  be  exercised  before  special,  secret 
powers  that  Infringe  upon  freedom  are 
banded  out  and  become  firmly  entrenched. 
The  preservation  of  constitutional  form  will 
never  be  served  by  the  erosion  of  vital  con- 
stitutional substance. 

Congressmen  and  the  country  alike  first 
learned  of  the  operation  Conus  Intel,  or  Con- 
tinental U.S.  Intelligence,  through  a  maga- 
zine articlft  by  Christopher  H.  Pyle  In  the 
January  1970,  Issue  of  Washington  Monthly. 
When  finally  unveiled,  Conus  Intel  turned 
out  to  be  a  2-year  operation  from  the  summer 
of  1967  through  the  fall  of  1969  that 
was  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Army  and  em- 
ployed some  1,000  Army  agents  to  conduct 
domestic  Intelligence  activities  and  collect 
personal  and,  political  data  on  citizens  rang- 
ing from  prominent  politicians  to  pacifists, 
on  organizations  that  spanned  the  gamut 
from  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion to  environmental  groups. 

Although  it  sometimes  appeared  to  resem- 
ble a  script  for  a  Peter  Sellers'  English  com- 
medy,  the  activities  of  Army  agents  posing 
as  newsmen.  Infiltrating  groups  under  sur- 
veillance, acting  as  Innocent  bystanders,  and 
assuming  a  variety  of  covers,  enabled  the 
onmipresent  Conus  Intel  to  turn  out  1,200 
spot  reports  a  month  duruig  1969  on  various 
Incidents  throughout  the  Nation.  As  reported 
In  the  New  York  Times,  Conus  Intel  also  fed 
the  names  of  about  18.000  Americans  into 
its  files  during  the  2-year  period  of  Its 
existence. 

Much  of  the  justification  for  the  current 
expansion  of  the  Government's  power  to 
gather  Uiformation  about  its  citizens  and 
tuck  it  away  In  computers  without  full  pub- 
lic knowledge  or  congressional  authorization 
is  based  upon  the  Justice  Department's 
Interpretation  of  a  1940  Presidential  order 
authorizing  the  use  of  wiretaps  against  "per- 
sons suspected  of  subversive  activities." 
Claiming  the  Inherent  power  of  the  executive 
to  "authorize  the  use  of  electronic  surveil- 
lance where  the  use  of  such  surveillance 
Is  reasonably  required  in  the  interests  of 
national  security,"  the  Justice  Department 
has  apparently  expanded  this  power  from  an 
authority  to  stop  foreign  subversion  to  an 
unlimited  right  to  use  all  forms  of  domestic 
surveillance,  without  seeking  the  permission 
of  Congress  or  the  courts,  against  any  U.S. 
citizen  or  organization  which  the  executive, 
by  its  own  det«rmination,  considers  a  threat 
to  the  national  security. 

To  my  mind  the  Justice  Departments 
reading  of  President  Roosevelt's  1940  memo- 
randum to  bis  Attorney  General  is  falla- 
cious. There  is  no  Justification  for  extensive 
Government  snooping  Into  domestic  politi- 
cal activities  based  on  this  1940  order.  In 
the  first  paragraph  of  his  order.  President 
Roosevelt  recognized  the  danger  of  wide- 
spread Government  spying  when  he  agreed 
with  the  Supreme  Coiurt  that  it  was — 

"Also  right  in  its  opinion  that  under  ordi- 
nary and  normal  circumstances  wire-tappin-:; 
by  government  agents  should  not  t>e  carried 
on  for  the  excellent  reason  that  it  is  almost 
bound  to  lead  to  abuse  of  civil  rights." 

President  Roosevelt  went  on  to  Hmlt  wire- 
tapping in  the  national  security  interest  to 
"grave  matters  involving  the  defense  of  the 
Nation,"  to  "persons  si'spected  of  subversive 
activities  against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  Including  suspect«d  spies," 
and  specifically  requested  his  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  "limit  these  investigations  so  con- 
ducted to  a  minimum  and  to  limit  them  in- 
sofar as  possible  to  aliens."  The  exigencies  of 
subversion,  treason,  espionage,  and  sabotage 
during  World  War  II  conducted  by  agents  oi" 
foreign  powers  are  a  far  cry  from  the  political 
protests  and  expressions  of   political   free- 
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dom  and  dissent  during  the  late  1960"s  and 
1970"«  by  U.3.  citizens  who  hold  views  con- 
trary to  those  of  established  "powers"  In 
Washln^on. 

The  Justice  Department  not  only  assumas 
the  power  to  drastically  expand  the  defini- 
tion of  "national  security,"  but  claims  that 
Congress  should  not  be  concerned  about  pos- 
sible abuses  of  this  Intelligence  activity  be- 
cause such  excesses  of  authority  will  be  con- 
trolled by  "self-dlsclpllne  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  branch."  As  Tom  Wicker  noted  on 
March  10: 

"They  are  asking  us  to  set  a  goat  to  guard 
the  cabbage  patch." 

The  Initial  fallacy  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's apologia  is  their  failure  to  note  the 
Important  distinctions  between  the  Govern- 
ment's rights  of  action  In  domestic  and  for- 
eign allairs.  As  the  courts  have  repeatedly 
explained,  the  Government  is  llinited  In  the 
actions  it  con  take  in  the  area  of  domestic 
politics.  Unlike  the  area  of  foreign  affairs, 
the  Government  can  act  only  to  prevent  or 
puiilHh  unlawful  acts  In  the  domestic  arena, 
not  unpopular  acts  or  iconoclastic  thoughts. 
To  permit  Government  surveillance  of  law- 
ful activity  would  have  a  chilling  effect  upon 
the  willingness  of  Individual  citizens  and 
organizations  to  exercise  their  constitutional 
freedoms  of  speech,  expression,  and  associa- 
tion and  their  right  to  petition  their  Gov- 
ernment for  the  redress  of  grievances. 

As  U.S.  District  Judge  Warren  J.  Fergu- 
son pointed  out  in  a  recently  decided  case 
In  this  field  which  is  currently  being  ap- 
pealed : 

"The  government  seems  to  approach  these 
dissident  domestic  organizations  in  the  same 
fashion  as  it  deals  with  unfriendly  foreign 
powers.  The  government  cannot  act  In  this 
manner  when  only  domestic  political  orga- 
nizations are  involved,  even  If  those  organi- 
zations espouse  views  which  are  Inconsistent 
with  our  present  form  of  government.  To  do 
so  Is  to  ride  roughshod  over  numerous  politi- 
cal freedoms  which  have  long  received  con- 
stitutional protection." 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  national  security 
must  be  protected  and  Is  a  vital  and  neces- 
sary function  of  this  Ctovermnent.  The  Con- 
stitution was  written,  however,  with  a  pur- 
poseful balance  drawn  between  the  protec- 
tion of  national  security  and  the  protection 
of  political  freedom  for  U.S.  citizens.  As 
Judge  Ferguson  concluded : 

"To  guarantee  political  freedom,  oiu:  fore- 
fathers agreed  to  take  ceruin  risks  which 
are  inherent  in  a  free  democracy.  It  Is  un- 
thinkable that  we  should  not  be  required  to 
sacrifice  those  freedoms  in  order  to  defend 
them."  ^ 

It  is  equally  fallacious  for  the  Justice 
Department  to  conclude  that  the  balance 
between  national  seciu-ity  interests  and  pto- 
litlcal  freedom  set  up  in  the  Constitution 
will  be  guaranteed  by  executive  selfdlsclpline. 
Strengthening  and  preserving  this  balance 
is  everyone's  business  and  specitically  it  Is 
the  business  of  the  elected  repre^icntatlves 
of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

Yesterday  Senator  Muskie  produced  docu- 
mentary evidence  that  the  FBI  conducted 
surveillance  activities  over  the  peaceful, 
constructive  antipollution  events  of  Earth 
Day  last  April  22.  As  the  one  who  Initiated 
and  planned  the  organization  of  Earth  Day 
last  year  and  Earth  Week  this  year,  X  am 
a.stonlshed  that  the  FBI  could  conceivably 
dream  up  any  legitimate  excuse  for  conduct- 
ing surveillance  over  these  activities.  If  the 
FBI  asserts  this  kind  of  political  activity 
to  be  within  their  Jurisdiction  then  no  po- 
litical activity  In  the  Nation  Is  beyond  their 
reach  Including  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  and  the  manufactur- 
ers association. 

Certainly  the  framers  of  our  Constitution 
did  not  contemplate  that  the  normal  politi- 
cal activities  of  this  free  Nation  would  be 


routinely  and  secretly  monitored  by  an  arm 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Just  as  certainly, 
this  Congress  cannot  condone  such  surveil- 
lance and  still  claim  to  represent  the  Inter- 
ests and  welfare  of  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Earth  Day  was  a  dramatic  and  massive 
event  through  which  the  people  expressed 
their  concern  over  the  status  of  our  envlrwi- 
inent  In  a  peaceful,  democratic,  uniquely 
American  way.  It  Involved  millions  of  people 
from  all  walks  of  life  and  all  age  groups  from 
school  children  to  elder  citizens.  Thousands 
of  grade  schools,  high  schools  and  colleges 
participated.  At  least  150  Members  of  Con- 
gress, numerous  Governors,  and  100  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Nixon  administration  gave 
speeches  at  these  events.  By  what  constitu- 
tional or  statutory  authority  do  these  events 
come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  surveillance? 

All  of  these  questions  are  difficult  if  not 
Impossible  to  answer  because  neither  the 
Congress  nor  the  public  knows  the  extent  or 
the  dimension  of  these  activities.  It  is  time 
we  found  out.  However  well  Intentloned 
these  surveUlance  activities  may  be.  If  left 
uncontrolled  and  the  jurisdiction  undefined, 
they  wUl  eventually  deprive  us  of  more  liberty 
than  they  wUl  give  us. 

Congress  is  as  much  at  fault  as  the  Federal 
agencies  Involved,  If  not  more  so,  because  we 
have  defaulted  In  our  own  fundamental  re- 
sponsibility to  debate,  examine,  test,  and 
evaluate  these  activities.  We  cannot  plead 
Ignorance  because  we  all  know  that  It  la  the 
very  nature  of  every  bureaucracy  to  expand 
Its  jurisdiction  and  power  as  far  as  it  Is  per- 
mitted to  do  so  by  the  authority  that  has 
the  power  to  control  their  activities.  The 
Congress  is  tliat  authority  and  It  is  time  for 
us  to  act. 

This  proposal  for  a  commission  of  citizens 
and  Members  of  Congress  to  study,  evaluate, 
and  make  recommendations  to  Congress  may 
or  may  not  be  the  best  approach.  In  my  office 
we  have  been  working  on  a  proposal  for  the 
past  3  months.  We  finally  concluded  that  iii- 
sufficient  Information  was  available  to  draft 
a  bill  to  deal  specifically  with  the  numerous 
difficult  problems  raised  by  this  issue.  We 
concluded,  therefore,  that  the  commission 
approach  was  the  most  logical. 

Some  thoughtful  people  have  suggested 
that  this  whole  problem  be  iiandled  by  Execu- 
tive order.  The  President  after  all,  does  have 
authority  over  executive  agencies  and  can 
set  guidelines  for  their  activities.  In  my  judg- 
ment, to  leave  this  matter  exclusively  hi  the 
hands  of  the  executive  branch  would  be  a 
grave  mistake.  The  Congress  has  Its  own 
responsibility  and  Is  not  entitled  to  defaidt 
in  the  exercise  of  it.  We  have  done  that 
for  years  In  respect  to  foreign  policy  and 
military  budgets.  It  certainly  is  not  necessary 
here  to  discuss  the  catastrophic  consequences 
of  our  default  in  those  areas. 

Two  further  points  are  pertinent.  The  sur- 
veillance activities  we  are  now  concerned 
about  have  all  grown  up  under  a  system 
which  left  their  control  exclusively  wlthUi 
the  executive  branch.  In  fairness,  I  might 
add,  most  of  these  activities  started  and 
expanded  under  previous  administrations.  If 
left  exclusively  to  the  executive  branch,  what 
is  to  prevent  some  future  administration 
from  dramatically  expanding  these  activities 
far  beyond  current  practices?  And  finally, 
how  would  Congress  find  out  about  it  since 
we  cannot  secure  the  necessary  Information 
111  the  face  of  an  assertion  of  executive 
privilege? 

I  want  to  take  a  moment,  finally,  to  say 
to  the  Senate  that  the  Congress'  most  dis- 
tinguished constitutional  lawyer.  Senator 
Sam  Ervin,  has  been  doing  a  magnificent  job 
In  his  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  been  diligent  In  revealing  this  maze 
of  domestic  governmental  spy  operations. 
The  Senate  and  the  country  is  hidebted  to 


him  for  the  Important  and  constructive  work 
he  Is  doing  In  this  field.  He  deserves  the 
support  and  cooperation  of  every  Member  of 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch. 


By  Mr.  COOK: 
S.J.  Res.  125.  A  joint  resolution  rela- 
tive to  governmental  control  of  any  me- 
dium of  mass  communication.  Referred 
to  tlie  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  pro- 
vides probably  the  most  essential  right 
in  a  democratic  society— the  right  to  a 
free  press.  The  issue  of  freedom  of  the 
press  has  been  raised  time  and  time 
again  during  the  past  few  years,  and  it 
seems  imlikely  that  the  true  status  of 
the  press  in  this  country  will  never  be 
properly  defined. 

One  potential  threat  to  a  free  press 
has  developed  by  virtue  of  efiforts  by 
some  units  of  Government  to  own  or  con- 
trol media  of  mass  commimication.  Thi.s 
possibility  is  extremely  offensive  to  me. 
and  I  will  resist  any  such  efforts.  I  be- 
lieve the  Congress  must  take  the  same 
position. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  joint  resolution  expressing  the 
opposition  of  the  Congress  to  any  at- 
tempts to  assume  the  ownership,  control, 
or  management  of  any  medium  of  mass 
communication  by  any  unit  of  Govern- 
ment at  any  level.  However  recognizing 
the  importance  of  promoting  and  sup- 
porting educational  services,  the  resolu- 
tion does  not  apply  to  noncommercial 
educational  broadcast  stations  which  are 
often  owned  by  educational  systems  im- 
der  State  or  local  governments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  Joint  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recobo,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  125 
Wliereas  freedom  of  the  press  Is  essential 
to  the  operation  and  preservation  of  a  demo- 
cratic society;  and 

Whereas  this  freedom  Is  threatened  by 
governmental  ownership,  management  or 
control  of  any  medium  of  mass  communi- 
cations; and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  intent  of  Congress  tn 
express  its  concern  with  the  trend  toward 
such  control  by  units  of  governments  at  all 
levels,  Including  Federal,  State,  and  munici- 
pal: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  opposes  at- 
tempts by  governmental  units  at  all  levels 
to  own,  manage,  or  control  any  medium  of 
mass  communications,  whether  it  be  news- 
papers, broadcast  stations,  or  cable  tele- 
vision systems,  excepting,  however,  non- 
commercial, educational  broadcast  statlon.s 
as  defined  in  the  Copunuulcations  Act  of 
1934,  as  amended. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    138 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  136,  to  au- 
thorize financial  assistance  for  opportu- 
nities industrialization  centers. 


I 

•J 


S.   1321 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bible,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1221,  a  bill  to  provide 
that  Federal  employees  shall  be  entitled 
to  accumulate  annual  leave  in  excess  of 
30  days,  or  receive  payment  therefor,  for 
periods  such  employees  have  been  in  a 
missing  status  while  serving  in  Southeast 
Asia  during  the  Vietnam  era. 

S.    1543 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1543,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  extension  of  authorization  for 
special  project  grants  under  title  V. 

S.    1662 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1662,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  a  daily  index  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

S.    1723 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1722,  to  pro- 
vide tutors  for  homeboimd  handicapped 
students. 

S.  1753 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1753,  to  amend  the  Interstate  Land  Sales 
Act. 

8.  1769 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield  (for 
Mr.  Magntjson)  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  iNomrE)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  1769,  to  establish  a  U.S.  Fire  Admin- 
istration and  a  National  Fire  Academy  in 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  in  reducing  the  incidence  of 
death,  personal  Injmy,  and  pr(«jerty 
damage  from  fire,  to  increase  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  coordination  of  fire  pre- 
vention and  control  agencies  at  all  levels 
of  goverrunent,  and  for  other  purposes. 

B.  17T6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici), 
was  £uided  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1776,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  as  amended. 

8.    1812 

At  the  resuest  of  Mr.  McIntyre,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the 
Boiator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
ijngs)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1812,  to  improve  the  coordination 
of  Federal  reporting  services. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLXTTION   117 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) ,  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  117,  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  Issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing September  17,  1973,  as  "Constitution 
Day."      • 


AMENDMENT    TO    TRUTH-IN-LEND- 
ING ACT— AMENDMENTS 

AMEKDMKNT  NO.   930 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs.) 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  amendments, 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  1630)  to  amend  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Act  to  ijrotect  consumers  against 
inaccurate  and  unfair  billing  practices, 
and  for  other  piurposes. 


LAND  USE  POLICY  AND  PLANNING 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1973— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    231 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bartlett)  submitted  amendments,  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  biU  (S.  268)  to  establish  a  national 
land  use  policy,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  grants  to 
assist  the  States  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment State  land  use  programs,  to  coordi- 
nate Federal  programs  and  policies  which 
have  a  land  use  impact,  coordinate  plan- 
ning and  management  of  Federal  lands 
and  planning  and  management  of  ad- 
jacent non-Federal  lands,  and  to  estab- 
lish an  Office  of  Land  Use  Policy  Admin- 
istration in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    232 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Nelson)  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly 
to  Senate  bill  268,  supra. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    233 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Hasi:ell,  Senator  Hat- 
field, and  myself  I  am  sending  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  to  S.  268,  the  Land 
Use  Policy  and  Planning  Assistance  Act, 
to  provide  additional  encouragement  to 
States  to  exercise  States'  rights  and  de- 
velop State  land  use  programs.  This 
amendment  is  supported  by  the  adminis- 
tration; it  is  contained  in  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  land  use  bill,  S.  924. 
Furthermore,  it  is  vigorously  supported 
by  all  the  major  environmental  orga- 
nizations. It  would  impose  moderate  re- 
ductions In  a  State's  entitlement  to  cer- 
tain Federal  funds  in  the  event  that  the 
State  has  not  made  a  good  faith  effort  to 
comply  with  the  limited  provisions  of  the 
Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning  Assist- 
ance Act  at  the  end  of  5  years  from  date 
of  enactment. 

Under  the  amendment,  any  State 
which  fails  to  develop  a  State  land  use 
program  at  the  end  of  5  years  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  act  would 
experience  a  phased  withholding  over 
3  fiscal  years  of  certain  Federal  funds. 
The  withholding  would  begin  at  7  per- 
cent the  first  year,  go  up  to  14  percent, 
and  end  at  21   percent  In  the  third 


year.  The  programs  from  which  funds 
woidd  be  withheld  are  the  funds  for  air- 
port development  under  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act.  Federal-aid 
highway  fimds  for  primary  and  second- 
ary Federal-aid  highways,  and  funds 
under  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965.  This  sanction  would  be 
invoked  only  after  5  fiscal  years,  and 
the  funds  withheld  would  not  be  lost  to 
the  State.  When  the  Stat-  land  use  pro- 
gram again  meets  the  requirements  of 
the  act,  any  funds  withheld  must  be  dis- 
bursed to  the  State.  Finally,  the  sanction 
could  not  be  invoked  imtil  a  determina- 
tion of  ineligibility  of  the  State  for  grants 
is  made  in  the  interagency  review  process 
and  concurred  in  by  the  independent  ad 
hoc  hearing  board. 

I  believe  this  amendment  is  important 
for  two  reasons.  The  first,  to  encourage 
States  to  improve  their  land  use  decision- 
making, has  already  been  mentioned. 
Equally  as  important  is  the  need  to  in- 
sure that  major  Federal  programs  which 
have  an  immediate  and  direct  impact  on 
land  use  or  which  stimulate  development 
do  not  contribute  to  unplanned,  ugly,  and 
Inefficient  land  use  patterns.  It  makes 
good  commonsense  to  ask  the  State  to 
have  the  means  to  plan  and  control  in  an 
orderly  fashion  the  secondary  growth 
stimulated  by  these  Federal  programs 
before  that  growth  occurs. 

The  three  programs  chosen  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  "sanction" — or  as  I  prefer 
to  call  it  "the  additional  incentive" — are 
those  which  are  thought  to  have  the  most 
significant  long-range  and  irreversible 
impacts  upon  land  use  patterns  because 
of  the  exceptional  influence  they  have 
over  public  and  private  development.  The 
balance  of  two  developmental  programs 
and  one  environmental  program  was 
struck  to  insure  that  all  interests  have 
a  stake  in  avoiding  the  loss  of  funds  and 
in  developing  State  land  programs  which 
do  meet  the  act's  requirements. 

This  sanction  was  included  in  S.  632, 
the  Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning  Assist- 
ance Act,  reported  by  committee  last 
year.  During  Senate  consideration  of  S. 
632, 1  agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Sena- 
tor Hansen  to  delete  this  sanction  from 
the  measure.  I  did  so  reluctantly  in  order 
to  insure  the  passage  of  the  Land  Use 
Policy  and  Planning  Assistance  Act. 
However,  since  then  we  have  worked  very 
haid  to  accommodate  concerns  of  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  about  the  measure. 
In  addition,  we  and  many  others  have 
conducted  extensive  public  education  on 
the  need  for  the  establishment  of  plan- 
ning processes  and  progi-ams  at  the  State 
level.  The  States  themselves  are  moving 
rapidly  to  develop  such  land  use  decision- 
making capacity. 

I  know  that  the  politically  expedient 
course  would  be  not  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment. This  is  particularly  true  in  a  year 
when  the  States  and  local  governments 
have  felt  the  pinch  of  Federal  budget 
cuts  and  impoundments  It  is  also  no  se- 
cret that  this  amendment  bears  the 
added  burden  of  affecting  programs  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  other  committees. 
But  for  the  reasons  I  gave  above.  I  believe 
this  amendment  is  necessary  and  I  plan 
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to  fight  vigorously  for  it.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  supporting  me  will  be  the  ad- 
ministratlon,  all  the  major  environ- 
mental groups,  professional  planning  as- 
ftoclatlona,  and  a  number  of  Governors. 
Publicly,  and  privately  to  me,  a  niunber 
of  Governors  have  Indicated  that  this 
amendment  is  needed  by  them  to  urge 
their  legislatures  to  enact  the  necessary 
enabling  legl.slatlon. 

I  commend  this  amendment  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section  of  the  report  setting 
forth  the  full  legislative  background  of 
sanctions  In  the  land  use  legislation  and 
the  text  of  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  excerpt  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rkcoid,  as  follows: 

Amekdkent  No.  233 
On  page  84  after  subsection  208(b)  Insert 
new  subeectlons  (c),  (d),  and  (e).  as  foUows: 
(c)  Section  15  of  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Oftvelopmeut  Act  (84  Stat.  219,  225)  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(d)  Any  Stata  which  has  not  been  found 
eligible  for  a  grant  under  the  Land  Use  Pol- 
icy and  Planning  Assistance  Act  after  five 
fiscal  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
that  Act  shall  suffer  a  withholding  of  7  per 
centum  of  its  entitlement  to  Federal  funds 
apportioned  for  airport  development  pursu- 
ant to  paragraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  subsection 
(a)(1)  and  paragraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  sub- 
section (a)  (2)  of  this  section  In  the  foUowlng 
fiscal  year.  If  such  State  has  not  been  found 
eligible  by  six  fiscal  years  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  that  Act.  It  shall  suffer  a  with- 
holding  of  14  per  centum  in  the  following  fis- 
cal year,  and.  If  not  found  eUglble  by  seven 
fiscal  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
that  Act.  shall  suffer  a  withholding  of  21  per 
centum  in  the  following  fiscal  year.  Funds  so 
withheld  shall  be  held  In  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  until  the  State  Is  determined  to 
be  eligible  for  a  grant  pursuant  to  the  Land 
Use  Policy  and  Planning  Assistance  Act.  Upon 
such  determination,  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  shall  disburse  to  the  State  the 
funds  so  withheld." 

(d)  (1)  Section  104.  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing subsection: 

"(2)  Any  State  which  has  not  been  found 
eligible  for  a  grant  under  the  Land  Use  Pol- 
icy and  Plazmlng  Assistance  Act  after  five 
fiscal  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
that  Act  shaU  suffer  a  withholding  of  7  per 
centum  of  Its  entitlement  to  Federal-aid 
highway  funds,  other  than  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  under  subsection  (b)  of 
section  108  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1966,  as  amended,  or  funds  for  planning 
and  research,  which  would  otherwise  be  ap- 
portioned to  such  State  In  the  following  fis- 
cal year.  If  such  State  has  not  been  found 
eligible  by  six  fiscal  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  that  Act.  it  shall  svffer  a  with- 
holding of  14  per  centum  in  the  foUowing 
fiscal  year,  and,  if  not  found  eligible  by  seven 
fiscal  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
that  Act,  shall  suffer  a  withholding  of  21  per 
centum  In  the  following  fiscal  year.  Fluids 
so  withheld  shall  be  held  in  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  untU  the  State  is  determined 
to  be  eligible  for  a  grant  pursuant  to  the  Land 
Use  Policy  and  Planning  Assistance  Act. 
Upon  such  determination,  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  ahaU  disburse  to  the  State  the 
funds  so  withheld." 

(2)  SuboecUon  (()  of  section  109,  title  23 
of  ttie  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
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deleting  "or  control  at"  In  the  first  sen- 
tence. 

(e)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  5  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965  (78  Stat.  897,  900),  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  after  the  second  para- 
graph the  following  paragraph: 

"Any  State  which  baa  not  been  found 
eligible  for  a  grant  under  the  Land  Use 
Policy  and  Planning  Assistance  Act  after 
five  fiscal  years  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  that  Act  shall  suffer  a  withholding  of  7 
per  centum  of  its  entitlement  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subeectlon  in  the 
following  fiscal  year.  If  such  State  has  not 
been  found  eligible  by  six  fiscal  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  that  Act,  It  shall 
suffer  a  withholding  of  14  per  centum  In  the 
following  fiscal  year,  and,  if  not  found  eligi- 
ble by  seven  fiscal  years  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  that  Act,  shall  suffer  a  with- 
holding of  21  per  centum  In  the  following 
fiscal  year.  Funds  so  withheld  shaU  be  held 
in  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  untU  the 
State  Is  determined  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant 
pursuant  to  the  Land  Use  Policy  and  Plan- 
ning Assistance  Act.  Upon  such  determina- 
tion, the  Department  of  the  Treasury  shall 
disburse  to  the  State  the  funds  so  with- 
held." 

Note:  The  Issue  of  "Cross-Oveb"  Sanctions 
It  wiU  be  recalled  that  S.  3354  and  S  632 
earlier  versions  of  S.  268  reported  by  thta 
Committee  in  former  Congresses  (and.  In  the 
case  of  S.  632,  passed  by  the  Senate)  did  con- 
tain sanctions  which  affected  other  Federal 
programs.  An  amendment  to  add  a  similar 
sanction  to  S.  268  was  offered  and  then  with- 
drawn by  the  Chairman.  Instead,  the  Chair- 
man announced  that  he  would  offer  the 
amendment  on  the  Senate  floor  for  full 
Senate  consideration.  The  Chairman  gave 
the  following  reasons  for  withdrawing  the 
amendment: 

"The  decision  to  defer  consideration  of 
sanctions  enabled  the  Committee  to  focus  Its 
markup  efforts  on  the  substantive  require, 
meats  of  the  blU.  Furthermore,  It  placed  the 
discussion  of  the  sanction  in  the  proper 
forum— the  full  Senate— where  the  Inter- 
jurisdictional ramifications  can  be  fully  de- 
bated by  all  Interested  parties."  *» 

Several  Committee  members  requested  that 
the  full  legislative  background  of  the  sanc- 
tions be  provided  In  the  report.  The  back- 
ground Is  as  follows: 

The  sanctions  to  be  applied  to  States  which 
faU  to  develop  State  land  use  programs  or 
otherwise  establish  their  continued  eligibility 
for  grants  have  been  perhaps  the  most  con- 
troversial aspect  of  the  land  use  policy  bilU 
of  the  last  three  Congresses. 

The  first  land  use  policy  proposal,  S.  3354, 
Introduced  on  January  29,  1970  by  Senator 
Jackson,  contained  the  traditional  sanction 
of  termination  of  any  financial  assistance  ex- 
tended under  the  bUl  for  State  failure  to 
adhere  to  the  bUl's  guidelines  and  require- 
ments or  to  enact  State  implementing  legis- 
lation. In  addition  the  first  "cross  over"  sanc- 
tion (I.e.,  a  sanction  which  affects  other  Fed- 
eral programs)  provided  that  upon  the  ter- 
mination of  financial  assistance  to  a  State, 
or  shoiUd  such  State  not  prepare  an  "accept- 
able Statewide  Land  Use  Plan,"  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  fiscal  year  after  enact- 
ment such  State  will : 

(1)  have  its  entitlement  to  certain  addi- 
tional Federal  assistance  programs,  which 
shall  be  designated  by  the  President,  re- 
duced at  the  rate  of  20  per  centimi  per  year 
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until  such  time  as  the  provisions  of  this 
title  are  complied  with,  and 

(2)  be  denied  the  Issuance  of  any  rlgjit-of- 
way  permits  or  other  permits  available  un- 
der the  public  domain  or  other  Federal  laws 
to  use  or  to  croes  the  public  domain  or  other 
Ftederal  lands  until  such  time  as  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  arc  complied  with. 

In  S.  3354.  as  reported  on  December  14, 
1970,  the  Committee  retained  the  traditional 
grant  termination  sanction,  but  substituted 
for  the  "cross-over"  sanction  the  following- 

"Sec  315.  (a)  After  the  end  of  five  fiscal 
years  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  fiscal 
year  after  the  InltUl  issuance  of  regiUa- 
tions  .  .  .  Implementing  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  no  Federal  agency  shall,  except  with 
respect  to  Federal  lands,  propose  or  under- 
take any  new  action  or  financially  support 
any  new  State-admlnlstered  action  which 
may  have  a  substantial  adverse  environ- 
mental impact  or  which  would  or  would  tend 
to  irreversibly  or  Irretrievably  commit  sub- 
stantial land  or  water  resources  in  any  State 
which  has  not  prepared  and  submitted  a 
statewide  land  use  plan  In  accordance  with 
this  Act. 

"(b)  Upon  application  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State  or  head  of  the  Federal  agency 
concerned,  the  President  may  temporarUy 
suspend  the  operation  of  paragraph  (a)  with 
respect  to  any  particular  action.  If  he  deems 
such  suspension  necessary  for  the  public 
health,  safety,  or  welfare:  Provided,  That 
no  such  suspension  shall  be  granted  unless 
the  State  concerned  submits  (an  acceptable! 
schedule  ...  for  submission  of  a  statewide 
land  use  plan:  And  provided  further.  That 
no  subsequent  suspension  shall  be  granted 
unless  the  State  concerned  has  exercised  due 
diligence  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  that 
schedule." 

The  principal  differences  between  this 
cross-over  sanction  and  the  earlier  one  are: 
(1)  it  touched  all  new  Federal  actions  which 
may  have  substantial  adverse  environmental 
impacts  or  Irreversibly  or  Irretrievably  com- 
mit substantial  land  or  water  resources,  not 
Just  certeln  Federal  assistance  programs-  (2) 
the  action  woiUd  be  stopped  entirely— 
neither  proposed  nor  undertaken— rather 
than  simply  reduced  by  20  percent;  (3)  an 
escape  clause  was  provided;  and  (4)  the 
sanction  would  be  Invoked  only  for  faUure 
to  submit  a  plan,  not  for  faUure  to  meet  aU 
the  requirements  of  the  Act. 

S.  632,  Introduced  by  Senator  Jackson  on 
January  26,  1971,  was  virtually  Identical  to 
S.  3354.  as  reported,  and,  therefore,  contained 
the  substituted  version  of  the  cross-over 
sanction.  S.  992,  the  Administration  proposal 
introduced  (by  request)  on  February  17, 1971. 
did  not  have  a  cross-over  sanction.  (Both 
proposals  contained  the  traditional  sanction 
of  termination  of  financial  assistance  ex- 
tended under  them.) 

On  May  18,  1971,  the  first  day  of  hearings 
on  S.  632  and  S.  992,  Senator  Jackson,  in 
comparing  S.  632,  his  biU.  and  S.  992,  the 
Administration  proposal,  made  the  foUow- 
ing statement  In  response  to  testimony  of 
Russell  E.  Train,  Chairman  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality: 

"I  think  this  Is  one  of  the  major  differ- 
ences .  ,  .  between  the  two  bUls.  You  rely 
on  grant-in-aid  Incentives.  We  go  a  step 
further.  We  provide  grant-in-aid,  but  we 
also  provide  that  as  to  the  future  ...  no 
Federal  agency  shall  undertake  any  new 
project  (In  a  state]  which  does  not  have  a 
land  use  plan."  ^o 
A  colloquy  foUowed: 

"Mr.  Train.  But  as  I  read  the  bUl,  Senator, 
It  does  not  require  that  that  land  use  plan 


"National  Land  Use  Policy:  Hearings  on  S. 
632  and  8.  992,  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  United  SUtes  Senate,  May- 
June  1972  (p.  92). 
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be  approved  or  conformed  to  any  particular 
criteria  .  .  . 

"The  Craikman  .  .  .  although  we  do  re- 
quire that  It  must  be  prepared  and  they 
must  submit  a  statewide  land  iise  plan.  We 
started  out  earlier,  as  you  recaU,  to  take 
away  grant-in-aid  funds  on  the  passoff  deci- 
sion basis.  But  we  felt  that  this  was  the 
minimum  that  we  could  Insist  upon  in  or- 
der to  get  the  States  to  really  plan  their 
land  on  a  statewide  basis.  .  .  .  [Tlhere  is  a 
real  question  In  my  mind  whether  simply 
providing  for  grsint-ln-aid  funds  is  ample 
to  induce  the  States  to  do  this  Job. 

"Mr.  Train.  We  agree  that  we  ai-e  a&kiiig 
the  State  to  undertake  and  make  a  very 
difficult  decision  here.  It  Is  not  going  to  be 
easy  to  do.  Therefore,  we  agree  that  if  they 
could  be  W'orked  practically  and  appropri- 
ately, that  some  sort  of  penalty  provisions 
with  respect  to  States  that  do  not  have 
qualified  programs  would  be  desirable. 

".  ,  .  I  simply  want  to  say  at  this  point 
that  the  Administration  wo\ild  be  happy  to 
work  with  this  Committee  iu  trying  to  de- 
velop practical,  appropriate  teeth,  if  you  will, 
in  this  program. 

"The  Chairman.  I  understand  that.  We 
wUl  certainly  work  closely  with  you.  .  .  ." '•' 

The  foUowing  year,  the  Administration 
submitted  an  amendment  to  S.  992  which 
contained  a  cross-over  sanciiou.  The  Admin- 
istration-sponsored sanction  adopted  the  ap- 
proach of  a  percentage  reduction  in  funds  of 
certain  programs  originally  taken  In  S.  3354. 
States  found  ineligible  for  grants  after  the 
deadline  for  submission  of  the  State  land 
use  program  (after  three  years  from  enact- 
ment) would  suffer  a  reduction  of  funds  from 
three  programs  over  a  tiiree  fiscal  year  period 
at  a  rate  of  7%  the  first  fiscal  year,  14% 
the  second  year,  and  21%  the  third  year.  The 
funds  subject  to  withholding  were  to  be:  (a) 
funds  for  airport  development  provided  for 
pursuant  to  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment Act;  (b)  federal-aid  highway  funds 
other  than  funds  for  plaiuiiug  or  research; 
and  (c)  funds  from  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Act  of  1966,  as  amended. 

In  the  mark-up  of  S.  632,  the  Committee 
choee  to  adopt  the  Administration  sanction 
In  an  amended  form.  The  differences  between 
the  sanction  contained  Ui  S.  602,  as  reported 
on  June  19,  1972,  and  the  Administration 
sanction  were : 

"(1)  the  withheld  funds  were  not  to  be 
permanently  lost  to  the  ineligible  State. 
Rather  they  were  to  be  held  In  escrow  and, 
when  the  State  again  became  eligible,  re- 
turned to  it.  The  importunity  for  a  State 
to  recoup  the  funds  if  it  comes  Into  com- 
pliance with  the  act  was  regarded  by  the 
Committee  as  an  "incentive  on  top  of  a 
sanction". 

"(2)  funds  for  interstate  highways  were 
not  to  be  withheld;  only  funds  for  primary 
and  secondary  highways.  The  Committee 
felt  that  to  Include  the  interstate  highway 
funds  would  result  in  the  punishing  of  the 
neighboring  State  for  the  misfeasance  or  non- 
feasance of  the  Ineligible  State. 

"(3)  In  accordance  with  the  timetable  of 
S.  632,  the  sanction  woxild  not  be  applied 
until  after  the  fifth  year." 

A  discussion  of  the  Committee -adopted 
sanction  was  provided  in  the  report  on  S.  632 
(Report  No.  92-869,  p.  30)  : 

"The  three  .  .  .  programs  were  carefully 
chosen.  Two  of  them — the  development  pro- 
gram of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Development 
Act  and  the  primary  and  secondary  (not  In- 
terstate) Federal-aid  highway  programs 
were  selected  because  of  their  extraor- 
dinary impact  upon  land  use  patterns  and 
the  urbanization  they  generate.  Absent  the 
.  coordination  of  plans  for  tliese  highways  and 
airports  with  State  land  wse  programs  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Land  Policy 


'  Ibid.,  pp.  92  and  97. 


and  Planning  Assistance  Act,  the  purposes 
of  the  act  would  be  frustrated.  To  balance 
the  withholding  of  these  development  funds 
and  to  Insure  that  those  who  bold  develop- 
ment in  disfavor  do  not  attempt  to  frustrate 
a  State's  efforts  to  become  eligible  in  order 
to  force  the  invocation  of  the  sanctions  and 
Inhibit  such  development,  the  third  grant- 
hi-ald  program  to  which  the  sanctions  would 
apply  would  be  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund." 

At  the  direction  of  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  Public  Works,  staff  members  of  the  two 
met  and  developed  an  alternative  sanction 
which  was  introduced  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  as  part  of  a  package  of  amendments 
Jointly  sponsored  by  the  two  Chairmen — 
amendments  which  resolved  certain  Jurisdic- 
tional questions  raised  In  conversations  be- 
tween the  two  Committees.  The  alternative 
sanction  was  similar  to  the  sanction  in  S. 
632,  as  introduced.  The  principal  difference 
was  that  the  freeze  on  new  Federal  activities 
would  occur  even  should  a  State  submit  a 
State  land  use  program  if  that  program  fails 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Act.  The 
sanction  read  as  follows: 

Sk:.  307(b)(1)  After  five  fiscal  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  shall,  e.xcept  with 
respect  to  Federal  lands,  propose  or  \mder- 
take  any  new  action,  financially  support  any 
new  State-administered  action,  or  approve 
any  loan  or  loan  guarantee  which  might  have 
a  substantial  adverse  environmental  Impact 
or  which  would  significantly  affect  land  use 
in  any  State  which  has  not  been  found 
eligible  for  grants  pursuant  to  this  Act.  Such 
actions  shall  be  designated  in  the  guidelines 
promulgated  pursuant  to  section  502  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  Upon  application  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  or  head  of  the  Federal  department 
or  agency  concerned,  the  President  may  tem- 
porarily .suspend  the  operation  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  with  respect  to  any 
particular  action,  if  he  deems  such  suspen- 
sion necessary  for  the  public  health,  safety, 
or  welfare:  Provided,  That  no  such  suspen- 
sion shall  be  granted  unless  the  State  con- 
cerned submits  a  schedule,  acceptable  to  the 
Secretary,  for  meeting  the  requirements  for 
eligibUity  for  grants  pursuant  to  this  Act: 
And  provided  further.  That  no  subsequent 
suspension  shall  be  granted  unless  the  State 
concerned  has  exercised  good  faith  efforts 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of  such  schedule. 

However,  during  Senate  consideration  of  S. 
632  on  September  19,  1972,  an  amendment 
introduced  by  Senator  Hansen,  deleting  aU 
crossover  sanctions,  prevaUed  on  a  voice  vote. 

On  January  9,  1973,  Senator  Jackson  Intro- 
duced S.  268.  S.  268,  as  introduced,  was 
virtuaUy  identical  to  S.  632  in  the  form  in 
which  it  passed  the  Senate.  Thus,  S.  268  did 
not  provide  for  any  cross-over  sanction.  In 
introducing  S.  268,  Jackson  stated: 

"As  is  well  known,  I  was  and  remain 
opposed  to  two  successful  amendments  strik- 
ing the  sanctions  from  the  act  and  reducing 
the  funding  by  two-thirds. 

.  .  .  Therefore,  although  tlie  proposal  I 
introduce  today  is  vlrtuaUy  Identical  to  the 
Senate-passed  measure,  the  committee  will 
hold  hearings  early  In  Febniarj'  vrtiere  . . .  the 
critical  questions  of  funding  and  sanctions 
can  be  fully  explored." 

S.  924,  the  Administration  proposal,  intro- 
duced (by  request)  on  February  20,  1973, 
contains  the  same  sanction  which  the  Admln- 
isti-atiou  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  S. 
992.  (Included  in  both  proposals  is  the  tradi- 
tional sanction  of  termination  of  financial 
assL<;tance  extended  under  them.) 

Underlying  all  these  cross-nvrr  sanction 
proposals  is  the  belief  that  Federal  programs 
which  stimulate  alterations — sometimes  mas- 
sive and  sudden — in  land  use  patterns  should 
not  proceed  unle»  sound  planning  and  land 


use  controls  are  in  effect  to  miuimire  any 
adverse  land  use,  environmental  and  iirban 
service  Impacts  which  otherwise  would  result 
absent  such  planning  and  controls. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    234 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. » 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
a  second  amendment  to  8.  268.  This 
amendment  is  a  technical  one.  It  adds  a 
new  section  to  the  end  of  title  V.  Title  V 
provides  grants  to  Indian  tribes  to  assist 
them  to  develop  land  ase  programs  for 
reservation  and  other  tribal  lands.  The 
requirements  for  these  programs  are  sim- 
ilar to  the  requirements  elsewhere  in  the 
act  for  State  land  use  programs. 

First,  this  amendment  would  insure 
that  the  standards  for  review  of  the  land 
use  programs  of  Indian  tribes  would  be 
the  same  as  those  provided  in  the  act  for 
the  State  land  use  programs. 

Second,  it  would  provide  sole  authority 
to  review  the  tribal  land  use  programs  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Federal  re- 
view of  State  land  use  programs  is  con- 
ducted on  an  interagency  basis  and  in- 
cludes the  deliberations  of  an  independ- 
ent ad  hoc  hearing  board  prior  to  any 
determination  of  ineligibility.  This  pro- 
cedure is  inappropriate  in  the  case  of 
tribal  land  use  programs  because  those 
proErrams  address  Indian  trust  lands.  The 
Federal  Government,  in  general,  and  the 
SecrctaiT  of  the  Interior,  in  particular. 
have  a  unique  responsibility  in  relation 
to  those  lands:  the  responsibility  of  a 
trustee.  In  the  case  of  review  of  tribal 
land  use  programs  concerning  those 
lands,  superimposed  over  the  normal  re- 
view function  of  determining  proper  ex- 
penditure of  gi-ant  funds  is  the  trustee 
responsibility  of  review  to  determine  that 
the  trust  "property"  is  put  to  wise  use. 
Given  the  Secretary's  knowledge  of 
tribal  lands  and  the  extreme  diCBculty 
of  segregating  the  two  review  fimctlons, 
the  amendment  provides  the  Secretary 
with  full  authority  to  review  the  tribal 
land  use  programs  to  be  de%'eloped  under 
title  V. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  tn  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  234 

On  page  119,  after  Sec.  509.  between  line  i 
11  and  12,  insert  a  new  Sec.  510  as  follows: 

FEDESAI.  REVnrW 

Sec.  510.  The  standards  for  review  to  de- 
termine eligibility  of  Indian  tribes  for  gran*  ■; 
pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  the  same  a.-5 
those  provided  for  determination  for  eligibU- 
ity of  States  for  grants  under  this  Act.  The 
review  shaU  be  conducted  entirely  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  review  pro- 
cedures provided  in  section  306(a)  tluougli 
(f )  shall  be  Inapplicable  to  vhls  title. 


FEDERAL  HOUSING  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS— AMENDMENT 

amendment  no.  aas 

tOi-dered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  PiTskleni.  the 
suspension    of    the    federally    aesisted 
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housing  programs  was  wrong  in  January 
when  it  was  annoimced  by  former  Sec- 
retary George  Romney.  It  continues  to  be 
wrong.  Nothing  the  administration  said 
at  the  outset  or  subsequently  has  justi- 
fied a  moratorium  on  the  subsidized 
housing  programs. 

Congress  enacted  tliese  programs;  the 
responsibility  for  their  fate  belongs  to 
the  Congress.  But  the  administration  has 
been  both  the  judge  and  executioner.  In 
Januaiy,  the  administration  declared  the 
programs  ineffective  and  wasteful — with- 
out offering  proof — and  followed  with 
sets  of  instructions  to  the  HUD  area 
ofiBces  that  dealt  these  programs  crip- 
pling blows. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  insists  that  the  sub- 
sidy programs  are  not  terminated,  only 
suspended.  But  what  difference  does  the 
terminology  make  to  sponsors  and  hous- 
ing authorities  whose  applications  for 
subsidized  units  do  not  meet  HUD's  cri- 
teria for  continued  processing?  What  re- 
lief can  a  "suspension"  bring  to  the  thou- 
sands who  wait  for  public  housing  that 
will  not  be  built?  How  much  good  is  there 
to  assure  workers  in  the  building  and 
construction  trades — whose  jobs  are  at 
stake — that  the  programs  are  not  ter- 
minated only  suspended?  In  commimi- 
ties  across  the  country,  the  programs 
might  just  as  well  have  ended.  Financial 
and  personal  hardships  are  not  fanciful 
projections  of  what  might  happen — they 
are  real,  and  the  most  cruel  aspect  of 
the  moratorium  is  that  they  need  not 
have  happened  at  all. 

The  administration  has  sought  to  jus- 
tify the  moratorium  on  the  grounds  that 
the  programs  require  evaluation,  tying 
the  length  of  the  moratorium  to  the 
time  necessary  to  analyze  the  programs 
and  come  up  with  recommendations.  I 
do  not  quarrel  with  the  desirability  of 
evaluating  housing  programs.  In  fact,  I 
believe  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  should  do  more  evaluations,  and 
not  just  of  housing  programs. 

Those  programs  shown  to  be  wasteful 
should  be  reformed,  and  if  that  is  not 
possible,  scrapped  altogether.  But  a  mor- 
atorium that  throws  housing  programs 
into  limbo,  that  confuses  both  the  offi- 
cials who  have  to  administer  the  pro- 
grams and  the  participants,  is  not  the 
way  to  safeguard  against  inefficiency  and 
waste:  nor  will  it  result  in  a  calm  at- 
mosphere conducive  to  a  thorough  eval- 
uation. Rather,  the  President's  decision 
has  charged  the  atmosphfere  with  bitter- 
ness and  distrust. 

In  my  view,  the  moratorium  cannot  be 
justified.  Evaluations  can  go  forward  and 
so  can  programs;  it  happens  all  the  time, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  subsidized  hous- 
ing programs.  Here,  by  some  strange 
logic,  the  administration  has  reasoned 
that  the  goals  of  evaluating  programs 
and  maintaining  their  integrity  are  mu- 
tually exclusive. 

Senator  Proxmire  has  introduced 
S.  1440,  legislation  that  orders  the  Sec- 
retary of  HUD  to  cease  the  moratorium 
and  reinstate  to  the  full  extent  possible 
funding  for  the  subsidy  programs  in  the 
amounts  authorized  or  appropriated  by 
Congress.  I  am  cosponsor  of  S.  1440.  This 
bill  defines  Federal  housing  assistance 


programs  to  mean  section  235,  236.  rent 
supplement,  and  public  housing.  Today 
I  am  submitting  an  amendment  to 
S.  1440  to  include  section  312  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964. 

Under  the  section  312  program,  the 
Government  subsidizes  the  interest  rate 
on  direct  loans  for  rehabilitation  down 
to  3  percent.  These  low-interest  loans 
have  been  indispensable  in  preserving 
structures  in  urban  renewal  and  Fed- 
erally Assisted  Code  Enforcement — 
FACE — areas. 

In  FACE  ai-eas  alone,  more  than  163.- 
000  housing  units  have  been  put  in  sound 
condition  with  section  312  loans,  which — 
in  many  cases — are  coupled  with  section 
115  rehabilitation  grants  funded  from 
urban  renewal  moneys.  With  this  assist- 
ance, persons  of  limited  income  have 
been  able  to  correct  code  violations  and 
perform  modest  home  improvements. 

Without  Federal  rehabilitation  assist- 
ance, thousands  of  units  in  our  Nation's 
housing  stock  would  be  lost.  The  social 
and  economic  costs  of  letting  housing 
and  neighborhoods  decay  are  very  ex- 
pensive. So  is  the  price  tag  for  clearance 
and  new  construction.  When  used  in 
neighborhoods  which  are  declining  but 
still  relatively  stable,  rehabilitation  as- 
sistance has  checked  the  downhill  slide 
and  has  reversed  it. 

The  use  of  the  section  312  program  in 
the  code  enforcement  areas  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  visible  proof  of  the  program's 
worth.  It  Is  by  no  means  an  isolated 
example.  The  section  312  program  has 
preserved  the  beauty  and  character  of 
older  neighborhoods  at  far  less  cost  and 
with  far  less  disniption  than  if  these 
areas  had  been  cleared  for  urban  re- 
newal. New  construction  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  example,  is  estimated  to  cost 
between  $15,000  and  $35,000  per  dwell- 
ing imit  whereas  the  average  section  312 
loan  in  San  Francisco  has  amounted  to 
$4,100.  And  new  construction  cannot  re- 
place the  historical  and  architectural  in- 
terest that  many  older  neighborhoods 
contain. 

But  section  312  loans,  like  the  other 
categorical  programs  that  the  adminis- 
tration wants  to  consolidate  imder  spe- 
cial revenue  sharing  for  community  de- 
velopment. Is  being  starved  for  funds. 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  Congress  appro- 
priated $90  million  in  section  312  loans; 
$40  million  of  that  appropriation  was 
impounded.  In  fiscal  year  1973,  the  Pres- 
ident requested  nothing  for  section  312, 
relying  upon  the  impounded  funds  from 
fiscal  year  1972.  Congress,  however,  ap- 
propriated 70  million  in  fiscal  year  1973, 
and  the  President  turned  around  and 
impounded  all  of  that. 

For  fiscal  year  1974,  the  President  has 
again  requested  nothing  for  section  312, 
intending  to  release  only  $20  million  for 
use  during  the  balance  of  fiscal  year 
1973,  In  urban  renewal  areas  scheduled 
to  close  out  in  the  near  future.  This 
leaves  rehabilitation  efforts  in  hundreds 
of  other  urban  renewal  and  code  en- 
forcement areas  without  funds.  If  locali- 
ties want  to  keep  their  rehabilitation 
programs  alive,  they  will  have  to  use  al- 
ready strained  local  resources  to  come 
up  with  financing. 

The  President's  budget  terminates  the 


section  312  progi-am  as  of  June  30.  1973. 
I  do  not  believe  rehabilitation  efforts 
should  be  sacrificed  because  the  admin- 
istration wants  to  make  a  neat  transi- 
tion from  categorical  programs  to  special 
revenue  sharing.  Gaps  in  budgets  do  not 
make  neat  transitions  for  communities 
with  ongoing  programs. 

The  House  has  already  passed  House 
Joint  Resolution  512,  which  extends  the 
authority  for  HUD  programs — including 
an  extension  of  the  authority  for  section 
312— to  June  30,  1974.  The  Senate  will 
consider  this  legislation  shortly.  In  last 
year's  Senate-passed  version  of  the  1972 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act, 
the  Senate  kept  the  separate  identity  of 
the  312  program  but  linked  It  to  other 
activities  consolidated  under  community 
development  block  grants.  I  believe  the 
action  of  the  Senate  last  year  and  the 
recent  action  of  the  House  clearly  indi- 
cate the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  sec- 
tion 312  program  should  be  retained. 

Having  the  program  on  the  books, 
however,  is  not  enough:  I  believe  Con- 
gress must  sustain  section  312  along  with 
the  other  housing  and  community  devel- 
opment programs  we  now  have  at  appro- 
priate fimding  levels.  In  some  cases  we 
can  go  far  to  reach  those  levels  by  re- 
leasing impoimded  moneys.  This  is  true 
for  the  section  312  loan  program,  and 
that  is  why  I  am  introducing  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  1440  which  Includes  section 
312  within  the  definition  of  Federal 
housing  assistance  programs. 


NOTICE    OF   HEARINGS    ON    S.    1775 
AND  S.  1996 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  23  I  announced  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Environment,  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  Forestry  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  would  hold 
hearings  June  26  and  27  on  timber  man- 
agement policy  legislation  and  on  the 
proposed  reorganization  of  the  Forest 
Service  regional  offices.  On  June  14,  S. 
1996,  the  American  Forestry  Act  of  1973, 
was  introduced  and  it  will  be  included  in 
the  hearings,  as  well  as  S.  1775.  which 
was  referred  to  the  committee  Jime  11. 
The  hearings  will  be  in  room  324,  Russell 
Office  Building,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  each 
day.  Witnesses  will  be  limited  to  10  min- 
utes for  their  oral  testimony  with  the 
privilege  of  filing  their  complete  state- 
ment. Anyone  wishing  to  testify  should 
contact  the  committee  clerk  as  soon  as 
possible. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


FOREIGN-TRAINED  DOCTORS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
a  story  in  this  morning's  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post  points  out  a  problem 
of  which  I  have  spoken  many  times  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate ;  namely,  the  enor- 
mous shortage  of  physicians  in  the 
United  States. 

The  article,  written  by  Stuart  Auer- 
bacli,  concerns  a  study  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare tliat  shows  that  20  percent  of  the 
doctors    currently    practicing    in    the 
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United  States  received  their  basic  medi- 
cal education  abroad. 

According  to  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Medical  Colleges,  the  physician 
shortage  in  oiu*  Nation  now  stands  at 
69,000 — or  1  doctor  for  every  636  po- 
tential patients.  Naturally,  in  rural  States 
and  in  urban  ghettos,  the  shortage  Is 
much  more  acute. 

The  HEW  study,  I  believe,  should 
serve  as  a  strong  arg\mient  for  proceed- 
ing as  quickly  as  possible  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  up  to  eight  new  medical 
schools  in  conjunction  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals.  Authorizing 
legislation  for  the  new  schools  was  passed 
by  the  92d  Congress;  and  I  have  intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  provide  $20 
million  in  Initial  funding  for  the  pro- 
gi-am. 

My  amendment  has  already  passed  the 
Senate  as  part  of  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill,  which  is  presently  in 
a  House-Senate  conference. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

HIjW  Btuut  Sats  20  Pekcent  of  U.S.  Doctors 
Are  Foreign  Trained 
(By  Stuart  Auerbacb) 

One  out  of  every  five  doctors  In  America 
graduated  from  a  foreign  medical  scbool 
where  he  most  likely  received  a  substandard 
education,  according  to  a  study  commla- 
sioned  by  the  federal  government. 

Moreover,  the  study  shows  that  the  Im- 
migration of  doctors  to  America  Is  foreign 
aid  in  reverse  and  often  hurts  other  nations 
who  consider  doctors  a  valuable  resource. 

The  number  of  foreign  medical  graduates 
here  has  doubled  in  the  past  10  years,  and 
most  of  the  foreign-trained  doctors  worlt  in 
American  hospitals,  where  they  make  up 
one-third  of  the  medical  staff. 

"Available  evidence  Indicates  that  foreign 
manpower  has  been  Imported  to  serve  spe- 
cific roles,  particularly  In  hospitals,  rather 
than  to  flu  a  general  manpower  need,"  the 
report  states. 

"The  fact  that  many  foreign  physicians 
have  stayed  in  the  United  States  Is  largely 
a  secondary  result  of  this  primary  activity. 
Nevertheless,  the  cold  fact  remains  that 
63.391  of  the  334,038  physicians  in  the 
United  States  in  1970  received  their  primary 
medical  education  outside  the  United 
States. 

"This  education  represents  a  huge  net 
gain  to  this  country  In  terms  of  value  re- 
ceived for  medical  education." 

The  study,  commissioned  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  was 
finished  one  year  ago  by  Rosemary  Stevens 
and  Joan  Vermeulen  of  the  Tale  University 
Medical  School.  It  was,  however.  Just  re- 
leased this  month  by  HEW. 

HEW  sources  say  the  report  was  held  up 
because  of  possible  embarrassment  to  Uie 
government  and  was  released  after  congres- 
sional inquiries  as  to  its  status. 

It  shows  that  more  foreign  trained  doc- 
tors (10,640)  entered  the  United  States  in 
1971  than  graduated  that  year  from  Ameri- 
can medical  schools  (8,974). 

While  35,000  of  the  foreign-trained  doctors 
were  educated  in  Europe,  21,000  of  them 
came  from  underdeveloped  countries  in  Asia, 
principally  the  Phlllppinee.  India  and  Ko- 
rea. 

"There  are  more  Thai  graduates  in  New 
York  than  there  are  serving  Thailand's  rural 
population  of  28  million,"  the  report  says. 

"Iran  produce*  600  medical  graduates  a 
year;  on  the  average  there  are  at  least  100 


(members)  of  the  graduating  classes  from 
1960  through  1969  now  In  the  United  States. 
Many,  If  not  most,  wUl  stay;  In  1970  alone, 
806  Iranian  medical  graduates  sat  for  Amer- 
ican licensing  examinations.  Similar  state- 
ments can  be  made  for  many.  If  not  most, 
third-world  nations." 

Despite  the  loss  to  other  nations,  there 
are  signs  that  the  American  government  con- 
siders the  migration  of  foreign-trained  doc- 
tors a  plus  for  this  country. 

For  example,  HEW  Secretary  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger  told  the  House  health  subcom- 
mittee this  year  that  there  Is  no  need  to 
spend  more  federal  funds  on  American  medi- 
cal schools  to  increase  the  nimiber  of  doc- 
tors they  graduate  since  so  many  foreign- 
trained  doctors  are  coming  to  this  country. 

But  the  HEW -commissioned  study  con- 
cludes that  foreign  medical  graduates  are 
not  as  well  trained  as  American-trained 
physicians. 

"Indications  are,"  the  study  says,  "that 
foreign  medical  graduates  continue  to  per- 
form less  well  than  their  American  counter- 
parts even  after  several  years  of  American 
graduate  training." 

For  instance,  37  per  cent  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  foreign  medical  schools  failed  to  pass 
their  tests  for  American  licenses,  compared 
to  9  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  American 
medical  schools. 

The  same  Is  true  for  the  performance  of 
foreign-trained  doctors  on  specialty  board 
examinations. 

Many  foreign-trained  doctors  working  In 
hospitals  do  not  need  licenses.  If  they  are 
residents  or  interns,  they  are  considered 
doctors  In  training,  and  If  they  are  fuUtime 
employees  of  the  hospital  they  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  working  imder  the  supervision 
of  a  licensed  physician. 

If  it  were  not  for  foreign-trained  doctors, 
many  hospitals  would  not  be  able  to  fill 
their  slots  of  Interns  and  residents  who,  al- 
though they  are  supposed  to  be  receiving 
training,  often  provide  the  bulk  of  patient 
care. 

American  hospitals  offer  more  than  15,000 
Internships  to  recent  medical  school  gradu- 
ates; only  8,213 — about  half— are  flUed  by 
graduates  of  American  medical  schools. 

As  a  rule,  the  American  medical  graduates 
go  to  the  best  hospitals  where  they  wlU  get 
best  training,  leaving  the  rest  for  the  for- 
eign graduates.  Many  foreign-trained  doc- 
tors are  hired  by  city  and  state  hospitals 
because  American-trained  physicians  will  not 
wcMTk  for  the  low  wages  paid  there. 


COOPERATION  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF 
STATE  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW 
92-403 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  last  year  tlie 
92d  Congress  passed  my  bill  requiring  the 
executive  branch  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress within  60  days  all  executive  agree- 
ments concluded  with  foreign  govern- 
ments. The  President  signed  this  meas- 
ure into  law— Public  Law  92-403 — on  Au- 
gust 22.  1972. 

For  nearly  a  year  now,  the  adniinisUa- 
tion  has  been  sending  executive  agree- 
ments to  both  houses  of  Congress.  When 
those  agreements  are  classified,  they  are 
transmitted,  under  an  injunction  of  se- 
crecy to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
f  all's  Committee. 

At  this  time  I  would  hke  to  commend 
the  administration  for  its  cooperative 
spirit  in  complying  with  Public  Law 
92-403.  The  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Foreign  Relations  have  been  receiv- 
ing these  documents  regularly,  and  they 
aie  available  at  the  offices  of  tlie  Foreign 


Relations  Committee  for  all  senators  to 
see. 

PYom  time  to  time  dming  Senate  con- 
sideration of  my  original  bill,  adxninistia- 
tion  representatives  have  implied  that 
there  may  have  been  some  kinds  of  ex- 
ecutive agreements  which  would  not  be 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  imder  Public 
Law  92-403. 

Thus,  I  was  particularly  gratified  that 
Mr.  Chaiies  N.  Brower,  the  Acting  Legal 
Adviser  of  the  Department  of  State, 
communicated  to  Mr.  Carl  Marcy.  Chief 
of  Staflf  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, on  January  26,  1973  that  there 
would  be  no  exceptions  made.  Mr.  Brower 

WTOtO, 

The  expression  "executive  agreement"  i-. 
tuiderstood  by  the  Department  of  State  to 
include  any  international  agreement  brought 
Into  force  with  respect  to  the  United  States 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate under  the  provisions  of  clause  2  of  Sec- 
tion 2,  Article  II  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

I  agree  with  the  State  Department's 
interpretation.  I  drafted  the  original  leg- 
islation so  there  would  be  exceptions.  I 
am  pleased  to  know  that  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  will  regularly  re- 
ceive, among  other  types  of  agreements: 

First.  Intelligence  agreements; 

Second.  Nuclear  'oasing  agreements; 

Third.  Presidential  executive  agree- 
ments; 

Fourth.  Intersovemmental  agreements 
between  Cabinet  or  independent  agencies 
in  the  United  States  and  their  foreign 
counteiTJarts ; 

Fifth.  Nuclear  technology  sharing 
agreements; 

Sixth.  Internationa!  trade  agreements: 

Seventh.  Militarj'  and  economic  assist- 
ance agreements; 

Eighth.  Agreements  wiili  foreign  in- 
telligence agencies;  and 

Ninth.  Contingency  agi-eements  writli 
countries  with  which  he  does  not  have 
security  commitments  by  treaty. 

Tliis  list  is  not  all  inclusive,  and  by  not 
mentioning  a  particular  type  of  agree- 
ment, I  do  not  in  any  way  imply  that  tlie 
Congress  should  not  i-eceive  tliat  type  of 
agreement. 

I  also  would  like  to  commend  the  State 
Department  for  its  cooperation  in  assist- 
ing the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 
explaining  the  substance  of  classified 
executive  agreements.  In  a  letter  to  our 
chairman  on  March  19,  1973,  Acting  A.-;- 
sistant  Secretary  of  State  Marshal! 
Wright  gave  tlie  Department's  assur- 
ances that  such  cooperation  would  be 
forthcoming. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  correspondence  concerning 
tliese  matters  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  Uie  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

St.\te— ExEcrm-f:  Agreement 

Dt^EMBES  4,  1972. 
Mr.  John  R.  Stevenson, 
Legal  Adfiser,  Department  o/  State.  Wush- 

ington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Stevenson;  This  is  with  refer- 
ence to  our  meeting  on  November  10  together 
with  Messrs.  Ab&hlre  and  Bevan6  ou  the  mat- 
ter of  submitting  executive  agreemeufas  lo 
Congress  purtiuant  to  the  Cas«  Act. 

In  order  tliut  we  might  be  clear  on  what 
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the  State  Department  couslders  to  be  an  ex- 
ecutive agreement  within  the  purview  of  the 
law,  I  would  appreciate  It  If  you  would  fur- 
nish the  Committee  a  written  statement  de- 
fining executive  agreements  and  listing  spe- 
cifically the  kinds  of  agreements  that  will  be 
submitted  and  whether  there  are  any  cate- 
gories of  agreements  that  the  Department 
believes  are  not  covered  by  the  Case  Act. 

Illustrative  of  the  kind  of  question  upon 
which  we  should  have  a  clear  understanding 
would  be  such  agreements  as  those  involving 
the  transfer  of  aircraft  from  one  foreign 
recipient  to  another  (the  F-5's  from  Korea 
to  South  Vietnam),  the  Lend -Lease  and 
Trade  Agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  similar  inter-governmental  agreements. 

A  prompt  reply  would  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Carl  Marcy. 

Executive  Agreements 

jANtJARY   15,   1973. 
Mr.  John  R.  Stevenson, 
Legal  Adviser,  Departvient  of  State,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Stevenson:  I  refer  to  my  letter 
of  December  4.  1972,  (copy  attached)  asking 
for  a  written  statement  regarding  executive 
agreements  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
pursuant  to  the  Case  Act. 

With  the  convening  of  the  new  Congress 
and  the  oRlcial  receipt  of  numerous  agree- 
ments, this  Is  all  the  more  a  matter  upon 
which  there  should  be  a  clear  understanding. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Carl  Marcv. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Washington,  D.C.  FcbiuaTp  22,  1973. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  P.  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of 
State  In  transmitting  to  the  Congress  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  Inter- 
national agreements  other  than  treaties  pur- 
suant to  the  Case  Act  (PL  92-403) .  The  Com- 
mittee has  found  the  knowledge  of  these 
agreements  very  useful.  As  we  anticipated 
most  of  them  are  routine  and  unexceptional. 

In  a  few  cases,  however,  preliminary  analy- 
sis by  the  staff  has  raised  questions  which 
have  required  further  information  Inquiries 
of  the  IJepartment. 

It  would  perhaps  be  better  if  the  Com- 
mittee could  be  provided  on  a  regular  basis 
with  Information  about  the  rationale  behind 
the  agreements,  particularly  those  which  are 
classified.  The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to 
request  that  each  classified  executive  agree- 
ment transmitted  to  the  Committee  be  ac- 
companied by  an  explanation  of  the  agree- 
ment, background  information  on  Its  negotia- 
tions, and  a  statement  of  Its  effect. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Pulbricht, 

Chairman. 

M.^RCH  19, 1973. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Pulbricht, 

ChairTnan.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
US.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 22,  1973,  In  which  you  requested  that 
classified  executive  agreements  transmitted 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  pursu- 
ant to  the  Case  Act  be  accompanied  by  an  ex- 
planation of  the  agreement,  background  in- 
formation on  Its  negotiations,  and  a  state- 
ment of  Its  effect. 

As  the  Secretary  and  other  officers  of  the 
Department  have  stated  on  various  occa- 
sions, we  are  determined  to  try  to  find  ways 
In  which  we  can  help  the  Committee,  and  of 
course  the  Congress  as  a  whole,  acquire  and 
make  effective  use  of  the  Information  it  needs 


to  fulfill  Its  Constitutional  responsibilities 
in  the  area  of  foreign  affairs.  Accordingly,  we 
are  prepared  to  provide  the  information  you 
have  requested  with  respect  to  classified 
agreements. 

The  eventual  format  and  scope  of  our  sub- 
missions will  probably  have  to  be  worked  out 
In  the  cotirse  of  time,  as  we  gain  experience 
In  this  process.  However,  we  are  Initiating 
Immediately  the  steps  necessary  to  Insure 
that  classified  agreements  transmitted  to  you 
under  the  Act  will  be  accompanied  by  appro- 
priate background  Information. 
Sincerely, 

M.\rshall  Wright, 
Acting    Assistant    Secretary    for    Con- 
gressional Relations. 

Department  op  State, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  26. 1973. 
Hon.  Carl  Marct, 

Chief  of  Staff,  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Marcy:  In  your  letters  of  Decem- 
ber 4.  1972  and  January  15,  1973  you  refer 
to  Mr.  Stevenson's  meeting  with  you  on 
November  10,  together  with  Messrs.  Abshlre 
and  Be\'ans,  on  the  matter  of  submitting 
executive  agreements  to  Congress  pursuant 
to  the  Case  Act  (Public  Law  92-403,  approved 
August  22,  1972).  You  state  that  you  would 
appreciate  it  If  we  would  furnish  the  Com- 
mittee a  written  statement  defining  execu- 
tive agreements  and  listing  specifically  the 
kinds  of  agreements  that  will  be  submitted 
and  whether  there  are  any  categories  of 
agreements  that  the  Department  believes  are 
not  covered  by  the  Case  Act. 

'  You  give  as  Illustrative  of  the  kind  of  ques- 
tion upon  which  a  clear  understanding  is 
desired  agreements  such  as  those  Involving 
the  transfer  of  aircraft  from  one  foreign 
recipient  to  another  (the  F-5s  from  Korea  to 
South  Vietnam),  the  Lend  Lease  and  Trade 
Agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  sim- 
ilar inter-governmental  agreements. 

The  expression  "executive  agreement"  is 
understood  by  the  Department  of  State  to 
include  any  International  agreement  brought 
Into  force  with  respct  to  the  United  States 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate under  the  provisions  of  clause  2  of  Sec- 
tion 2,  Article  II  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  words  "all  International 
agreements  other  than  treaties  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party"  In  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 23,  1950  (§2.  64  Stat.  980;  1  U.S.C. 
112a)  and  the  words  "any  International 
agreement,  other  than  a  treaty,  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party"  In  the  Case  Act 
(86  Stat.  619;  1  U.S.C.  112b)  are  considered 
as  Including  all  International  agreements 
covered  by  the  expression  "executive  agree- 
ment". 

Accordingly,  the  Department  of  State  con- 
siders the  Case  Act  as  covering  "all  Interna- 
tional agreements  other  than  treaties"  spec- 
ified in  the  act  of  September  23,  1950  and 
required  by  that  act  to  be  published  In  the 
new  compilation  entitled  "Treaties  and 
Other  International  Agreements  of  the 
United  States"  (UST),  plus  comparable 
Agreements  that  are  classified  in  the  Interest 
of  national  security  and  not  published  In 
that  compilation. 

The  specific  agreements  referred  to  In  your 
letter  (the  transfer  of  F-5s  from  Korea  to 
£>outh  Vietnam  and  the  Lend  Lease  and 
Trade  Agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union)  do 
not  appear  to  give  rise  to  any  question  on 
the  part  of  the  Department.  The  F-5s  trans- 
action agreement  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Case  Act.  When  transfers  of 
U.S.  origin  military  aircraft  directly  between 
foreign  countries  are  made  pursuant  to  ex- 
Lsting  mutual  defense  assistance  agreements, 
they  do  not  necessarily  Involve  the  conclu- 


sion of  new  international  agreements.  How- 
ever, such  transactions  are  reported  to  the 
Congress  in  accordance  with  section  3(a)  of 
the  Foreign  MUltary  Sales  Act.  The  text  of 
the  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  regard- 
ing Lend  Lease,  Reciprocal  Aid  and  Claims, 
signed  and  brought  Into  force  on  October  18. 
1972,  was  transmitted  on  November  13,  1972 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  Trade, 
signed  on  October  18, 1972,  will  not  enter  Into 
force  until  written  notices  of  acceptance  are 
given  by  the  two  Governments  to  each  other. 
As  soon  as  action  has  been  completed  to 
bring  that  agreement  into  force,  the  text  of 
it  wUl  be  formally  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. In  any  event,  the  text  has  been  pub- 
lished and  therefore  Is  freely  available  (De- 
partment  of  State  Bulletin,  Vol.  LXVH,  No. 
1743,  November  20,  1972,  p.  695  et  seq.).  I 
enclose  a  copy  of  the  Bulletin  for  your  ref- 
ence. 

To  list  specifically  aU  the  kinds  of  Interna- 
tional agreements  that  wlU  be  submitted 
under  the  Case  Act  would  require  a  tabula- 
tion of  every  kind  of  agreement  published 
In  "United  States  Treaties  and  Other  Inter- 
national Agreements",  plus  the  kinds  of  clas- 
sified agreements  that  are  being  concluded. 
Any  such  list  could  only  be  considered  as 
giving  examples  and  not  as  all  Inclusive.  The 
specific  listing  could  not,  for  example.  Include 
International  agreements  of  an  entirely  new 
kind  that  are  concluded  to  meet  circum- 
stances that  cannot  be  envisaged  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  Department  considers  that  the 
Case  Act  Is  Intended  to  Include  every  inter- 
national agreement,  other  than  a  treaty, 
brought  Into  force  with  respect  to  the  United 
States  after  August  22,  1972,  regardless  of  Its 
form,  name  or  designation,  or  subject  matter. 

I  hope  that  the  foregoing  statements  give 
you  the  Information  you  desire  but  please  let 
me  know  If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  N.  Brower. 
Acting  Legal  Adi-iser. 


THE   GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  the 
Genocide  Convention  has  now  languished 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  for  over  25  years.  Sev- 
enty-five other  nations,  including  most 
of  our  NATO  and  SEATO  allies  have 
already  ratified  this  human  rights  treaty, 
but  the  United  States  has  failed  to  do  so. 

It  is  ironic  that  our  Nation,  which  was 
founded  on  the  highest  principles  of  hu- 
man rights,  has  refused  to  become  party 
to  a  document  which  addresses  itself  to 
the  most  fundamental  of  these — the  right 
to  live.  For  5  years  the  American  people 
sti-uggled  to  overthrow  the  Nazi  regime 
which  practiced  the  terrible  policy  of 
genocide;  and  yet,  we  have  not  been 
willing  to  join  with  the  many  other  na- 
tions who  have  ratified  the  Genocide 
Convention  in  making  this  act  an  inter- 
national crime. 

Critics  of  the  Genocide  Convention  are 
all  deeply  opposed  to  genocide.  Then-  op- 
position to  the  treaty  itself  stems  from 
the  unfounded  belief  that  ratification  of 
the  Genocide  Convention  would  have  dire 
consequences  for  the  American  form  of 
government  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  for  over  6  years  I  have 
risen  daily  on  the  Senate  floor  in  support 
of  this  treaty.  I  have  made  every  effort 
to  discuss  the  charges  which  have  been 
advanced  against  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. As  one  who  is  swoni  to  uphold  the 
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Constitution  of  the  United  States,  I  have 
given  my  full  support  to  this  treaty  in  the 
assurance  that  it  in  no  way  endangers 
the  liberties  of  the  American  people.  The 
Genocide  Convention  would  not  usurp 
our  national  sovereignty,  overthrow  the 
Constitution,  or  invalidate  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  What  it  does  do  is  to  make  gen- 
ocide an  international  crime,  thus  serv- 
ing as  a  deterrent  to  a  repetition  of  such 
horrors  as  were  perpetrated  upon  the 
Jewish  people  during  World  War  IT. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  rat- 
ify the  Genocide  Convention  without  fur- 
ther delay. 

SUPPORT  OP  TRAINING  PROGRAM 
FOR  WASTEWATER  TREATMENT 
PLANT  OPERATORS 

Mr.  DOMEmCI.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1776, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  a  1-year  extension  of 
the  pilot  operator  training  program  for 
wastewater  treatment  plants,  set  up  un- 
der section  104(g)(1)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

My  reasons  for  supporting  this  legis- 
lation are  very  adaquately  explained  in 
a  letter  I  received  from  Pi-of.  John  W. 
Hernandez  of  the  Department  of  Civil 
Engineering,  College  of  Engineering  at 
New  Mexico  State  University  in  Las 
Cruces,  N.  Mex.  Professor  Hernandez  is 
a  renowned  civil  engineer  and  one  of  the 
outstanding  authorities  in  the  area  of 
water  pollution  control  and  wastewater 
treatment.  I  highly  respect  his  judgment 
and  it  is  in  large  measure  due  to  his  let- 
ter that  I  join  in  cosponsorship  of  S. 
1776. 

I  feel,  Mr.  President,  that  I  could  not 
Improve  upon  the  reasons  stated  by  Pro- 
fessor Hernandez  for  cosponsoring  this 
bill  and  I  therefore  respectfully  request 
unanimous  consent  that  his  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record  in  its  entirety  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I  commend 
this  letter  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
my  colleagues  for  the  reasons  Pi-ofessor 
Hernandez  his  stated  so  well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

College  of  Engineering, 
Department  of  Civil  Engineering. 

Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex.,  May  18, 1973. 
Senator  Pete  Domenici, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Domenici:  I  understand  that 
Senator  Clark  has  Introduced  legislation  (S. 
1776)  to  continue  the  funding  of  Section 
104(g)(1)  of  P.L.  92-500  during  fiscal  1974 
at  a  level  of  one  million  dollars.  I  would 
like  to  add  my  personal  support  for  the  fund- 
ing of  this  section  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act. 

As  you  know  Section  104(g)(1)  addresses 
Itself  to  the  need  for  providing  an  adequate 
supply  of  trained  personnel  to  operate  and 
maintain  the  nation's  wastewater  treatment 
works.  During  my  years  with  the  New  Mexico 
Department  of  Public  Health,  I  found  no 
greater  shortage  In  the  State's  water  pollu- 
tion program  than  the  failure  to  maintain 
proper  operation  of  mtmiclpal  sewage  treat- 
ment plants. 

We  spend  billions  of  dollars  each  year  on 
new,  more  sophisticated  treatment  plants 
and  yet  we  spend  virtually  nothing  to  train 
the  men  who  will  operate  these  complicated 
units.  New  Mexico,  like  most  states,  has  an 


annual  short-school  (ours  is  here  at  New 
Mexico  State)  where  system  operators  are 
exposed  to  basic  theory  and  some  practical 
application.  These  short-courses  are  really 
only  meant  to  be  Introductory  and  motivat- 
ing sessions  designed  to  encourage  the  op- 
erators to  self-Improvement;  they  are  not 
sufficient  to  provide  the  level  of  training 
needed  to  adequately  prepare  men  to  operate 
and  maintain  complex  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical equipment  that  costs  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Operator  training  Is  the  weak  link  In 
tiie  water  pollution  control  chain. 

We  have  a  new  state  law  in  New  Mexico 
that  requires  the  certification  of  wastewater 
treatment  plant  operators  through  examina- 
tion. This  legislation  mandates  that  they 
will  learn,  but  luifortunately  the  funds  for 
adequate  training  programs  are  not  avail- 
able. Recognizing  this  need  the  New  Mexico 
Water  Pollution  Control  Association  has  en- 
dorsed continued  financial  support  for  the 
programs  under  Section   104(g)(1). 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  sending  me  150 
copies  of  P.L.  92-500  for  distribution  to  peo- 
ple attending  a  seminar  series  here  in  New 
Mexico  on  the  1972  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  I  am 
enclosing  two  copies  of  a  summary  of  the 
Act  that  was  prepared  for  the  seminar  series. 
Interest  In  the  Act  Is  high;  over  300  people 
from  Industry,  agriculture  and  municipal 
interests  attended  the  various  sessions  that 
were  held  in  different  cities  around  the  St.ate. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  in  justi- 
fying support  for  funds  for  Section  104(g)  ( 1 ) 
ple.ise  feel  free  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely, 

John  W.  Hfrnandez. 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  RESOURCES 
OF  THE  WABASH  BASIN 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  rec- 
ord-setting rainfalls  which  brought 
havoc  to  much  of  the  Nation  this  year 
have  emphasized  the  need  to  develop  the 
resources  of  the  Wabash  Basin  in 
Indiana.  Recently,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  <Mr.  Stennis) 
who  is  chah-man  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  That  letter  outlines  my 
proposals  for  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  Wabash  River  Basin. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  that  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  5, 197.T. 
Hon.  John  C.  Stennis, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works, 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  V.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  now  had  suffi- 
cient opportunity  to  review  the  President's 
FY  1974  budget  requests  for  water  and  land 
resource  development  In  the  Wabash  River 
Basin  and  would  like  to  share  with  you  and 
the  members  of  your  Committee  my  thoughts 
thereon. 

As  you  know,  the  Wabash  River  drains  an 
area  of  some  33.000  square  mile's,  three- 
fourths  of  which  falls  within  the  boundaries 
of  my  home  State — Indiana.  While  the  Valley 
Itself  accounts  for  only  16''k  of  the  total  land 
area  of  the  larger  Ohio  River  Basin.  It  Is  in- 
structive to  note  that  over  the  years  we  have 
consistently  suffered  more  than  one-third 
of  the  total  annual  flood  damages  In  the 
Ohio  Basin.  In  terms  of  dollars  and  cent.q. 
this  amounts  to  a  loss  each  year  of  nearly 


$40  mllHoii.  I  should  hasten  to  add  that  only 
by  virtue  of  Providential  Intervention  were 
we  spared  from  far  greater  havoc  this  year. 
While  our  nelj^h'oors  to  the  east  and  west 
were  subjected  respectively  to  the  uncon- 
trolled fury  of  Hurricane  Agnes  and  the  rec- 
ord setting  r.ilnfalls  of  spring,  we  lu  the 
Waba-sii  Basin  miraculously  escaped  a  similar 

li;te. 

It  wo'ili.i.  of  course,  be  folly  to  anticipate 
what  next  year  might  hold  In  store  lor  the 
people  of  the  V»'abash  Valley.  As  Mr.  Schenk 
pol-.ited  out  lu  his  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee, no  one  can  predict  with  any  certainty 
the  timing,  specific  location,  or  consequences 
of  a  given  fiood.  Of  one  thing  however,  we 
can  be  sure — the  lakes,  levees  and  other  flood 
control  structures  already  In  place  on  the 
Wabash  and  Its  tributaries  mitigate  the  de- 
struction and  human  misery  attendant  upon 
any  future  flood   iu  our  Valley. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  your  Committee 
has  played  a  crucial  role  In  affording  the 
people  of  the  Wabash  Valley  that  measure 
of  flood  protection  which  they  presently  en- 
joy— and  for  this  we  are  deeply  appreciative. 
With  your  help  we  have,  to  date,  completed 
construction  of  six  multi-purpose  lakes  and 
many  miles  of  local  protection  levees  In  the 
Slate  of  Indiana.  Of  course,  much  work  re- 
mains to  be  done  if  we  are  to  ultimately 
eliminate  the  destructive  consequences  of 
luicontroUed  water  and  assure  maxlmiun  de- 
velc^ment  of  our  economic  potentials 
through  the  wise  utilization  of  available  land 
water  resources. 

Fortunately,  a  blueprint  now  exists  for  the 
future  development  of  these  resources.  I  re- 
fer, of  course,  to  the  recently  completed 
Wabash  River  Basin  Comprehensive  Study. 
This  fifteen-volume  document,  representing 
the  collective  efforts  of  numerous  state  and 
federal  agencies  over  the  past  seven  years, 
is  both  an  assessment  of  existing  flood  con- 
trol-recreailon-water  supply  needs  In  the 
Wabash  Valley  as  well  as  a  detailed  plan  for 
ttltlmat«ly  meeting  these  needs.  Among  the 
project*  recommended  for  completion  by  the 
year  2020,  including  both  early  action  and 
long  range  proposals,  are  some  20  major 
multi-purpose  reservoirs,  149  waterslied 
plans,  and  382  small  lakes  and  dams.  Taken 
together,  these  projects  will  eventually  pro- 
vide the  people  in  our  Valley  with  maximum 
fep.slble  protection  against  recurrent  flood- 
ing. 

Wl-io!e  flooding  may  be  the  most  obvious 
and  dramatic  problem  In  the  Wabash  Basin, 
the  interrelated  problenis  of  water  supply 
and  water  quality  are  also  critical  in  nature 
and  still  await  our  final  resolution.  Here 
again,  the  Wabash  Study  Identifies  the  scope 
of  the  problem  and  makes  specific  recom- 
mendations as  to  how  the  water  needs  of 
over  380  communities  in  Indiana,  Ilhnoi.s 
and  Ohio  can  be  more  effectively  met. 

Then  too,  we  must  remember  that  a  vital 
function  of  resource  de\elopmeut  is  the  pro- 
vision of  eulianced  recreational  opportunity 
for  our  burgeoning  ajid  ever  more  affluent 
population.  Withom  question,  outdoor  rec- 
reation is  one  of  the  fa.stest  growh.g  indus- 
tries In  the  U.S.  Indeed,  this  growth  has  been 
so  rapid  that  even  if  we  proceed  with  con- 
struction of  all  lakes,  large  and  small,  as  rec- 
ommended in  the  Wabash  Study,  we  shall  still 
fall  far  short  of  meeting  the  projected  de- 
mand for  water  oriented  recreation. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  con- 
tinued water  resource  development  in  the 
Wabash  Basin  will  liave  a  cumulative  effect 
of  greatly  Improving  both  the  economic  and 
social  well-being  of  those  who  live  In  the 
Valley.  It  is  not  being  melodramatic  to  sug- 
ge.st  that  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Wabash 
remain  even  today  a  veritable  Appalachia  of 
the  West. 

Much  of  this  area  Is  characterized  by 
chronic  luiemployment,  Impresslon-level  In- 
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comes,  and  high  outmigratlon — all  of  which 
contrlbut©  to  a  paralyzing  cycle  of  poverty 
and  despair.  I  am  convinced  that  only 
through  tapping  the  undeveloped  potentials 
of  this  region  can  we  hope  to  transform  it 
Into  a  land  of  abundance  and  opportunity. 

Turning  now  to  specific  developmental 
projects  In  the  Valley,  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  several  of  the  President's 
budget  requests  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
First,  with  respect  to  Patoka  Lake,  I  note 
that  the  President  has  requested  an  appro- 
priation of  $2.2  million  for  continued  con- 
struction of  the  project.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
consider  this  request  to  be  grossly  Inadequate 
for  several  reasons  and  therefore  urge  that 
your  Committee  give  favorable  consideration 
to  an  appropriation  of  $3.5  mUllon — a  figure, 
I  might  add,  which  coincides  with  the  Corps' 
announced  capability  on  the  project  and 
comes  much  closer  to  matching  appropria- 
tions already  committed  to  the  project  by 
the  State  of  Indiana.  Only  last  July,  con- 
struction finally  began  on  this  much  needed 
project  which  lies  In  the  heart  of  what  I 
have  Just  described  as  one  of  Indiana's  most 
economically  impoverished  areas.  It  was  the 
first  construction  start  In  the  Wabash  Basin 
since  1965  and  I  am  Indeed  sorry,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  you  were  unable  to  join  me  in 
celebrating  that  event  by  participating  In 
ground-breaking  ceremonies  at  the  site.  Al- 
though you  were  unable  to  be  with  us  on 
that  festive  occasion,  your  past  support  for 
Patoka  did  not  go  unnoticed  and  I  can  as- 
sure yoru  that  If  you  and  your  Committee 
see  fit  to  meet  the  Corps'  capability  this 
year,  you  will  have  earned  the  lasting  grati- 
tude of  all  who  patiently  wait  for  this  Lake 
to  become  a  reality.  With  your  continued 
help,  we  shall  soon  witness  the  complete 
transformation  of  Little  Appalachia  into  a 
vast  Water  Wonderland. 

Among  the  projects  ready  for  advance  en- 
gineering and  design,  we  find  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  requested  some  $25,000  for  High- 
land Lake  near  Indianapolis,  b\U  nothing 
for  the  Flood  Wall  in  Marlon,  Indiana.  With 
regard  to  the  former  project,  I  would  urge 
that  the  Committee  approve  the  requested 
appropriation.  Constniction  of  Highland 
Lake  U  necessary  to  Insure  a  futtire  source 
of  water  for  the  people  of  Indianapolis  and 
to  provide  central  Indiana  with  a  major  rec- 
reation resource.  Happily,  Highland  Lake 
is  also  one  of  the  most  environmentally 
sound  proposals  in  the  Wabash  Valley  de- 
velopmental program. 

As  for  the  latter  project — the  Marlon  Flood 
Wall — I  consider  the  President's  non-requeat 
to  be  one  of  the  most  glaring  oversights  In 
the  entire  Wabash  Basin  budget.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  City  of  Marion  has  jiist  completed 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  f utiu«  develop- 
ment and  revitallzatlon  of  Its  downtown 
area.  Among  the  components  of  this  plan 
are:  1)  a  large  elderly  housing  project;  2) 
several  improvements  to  State  Highway  18 
from  Interstate  69;  3)  a  new  juvenile  cen- 
ter site;  and,  4)  an  extensive  park  and  rec- 
reation system.  Virtually  all  of  this  develop- 
ment is  to  occur  on  land  just  east  of  the 
existing  downtown  center — a  107-acre  flood 
plain  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  Mlssis- 
sinewa  River.  However,  none  of  this  develop- 
ment is  likely  to  occur  until  such  time  as 
a  dike  and  flood  wall  are  In  place  along 
the  river  to  protect  the  area  against  the  type 
of  'lood  which  devastated  it  In  1913.  There- 
fore, I  strongly  urge  the  Committee  to  cor- 
rect what  appears  to  be  a  serious  deficiency 
in  the  President's  budget  by  approving  $30.- 
000  for  initial  planning  of  the  Marion  Flood 
Wall.  Tour  favorable  consideration  of  this 
request  will  be  deeply  appreciated  by  the 
people  of  Marion  who  are  most  eager  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  regeneration  of  their  city. 

In  addition  to  the  Marlon  Flood  Wall, 
there  are  several  other  worthwhile  local  pro- 
t«ctloo   proJecU   In    the   SUte    of    Indiana 


which  warrant  your  serious  consideration. 
These  include  the  Oreenfleld  Bayou.  Island 
Levee,  Levee  Unit  No.  5,  and  The  Mason  J, 
Nlblack  Levee.  Both  Mr.  Schenk  of  the  Wa- 
bash Valley  Association  and  Mr.  Gettlnger 
of  the  Wabash  Valley  Interstate  Commission 
have  previously  indicated  the  need  to  Initi- 
ate construction  on  these  projects  and  I 
vigorously  support  their  funding  requests. 

Finally,  In  addition  to  Patoka,  there  are 
several  major  multipurpose  projects  await- 
ing further  action  In  the  State  of  Indiana. 
Under  the  rubric  advance  engineering  and 
design  we  And  the  proposed  Big  Walnut 
Lake  In  Putnam  County,  Indiana.  Until  last 
year.  Big  Walnut  remained  as  one  of  the 
most  controversial  proposals  in  the  entire 
Wabash  Basin.  Of  particular  concern  to 
many  environmental  groups  was  the  adverse 
Impact  which  the  authorized  site  threat- 
ened to  have  upon  natiu-al  values  hi  the  area. 
In  the  midst  of  this  controversy,  a  special 
study  covering  alternatives  to  the  site  was 
undertaken  and  a  new  location  for  the  res- 
ervoir— site  D — was  agreed  upon  by  vir- 
tually all  conservation  and  environmental 
groups  concerned.  Today,  Big  Walnut  stands 
as  a  model  for  the  satisfactory  resolution  of 
legitimate  environmental  objections  to  water 
resource  development.  As  such,  I  believe  It 
Is  deserving  of  our  support  and  I  respect- 
fully request  that  the  Committee  approve 
$100,000  for  advance  engineering  and  design 
of  this  project  which,  when  completed,  will 
return  over  $4  million  per  year  In  flood  con- 
trol, recreation,  and  water  supply  benefits. 

In  a  more  advanced  stage  of  consideration 
are  the  Clifty  Creek  and  Big  Pine  proposals 
and  we  find  that  the  President  has  requested 
$400,000  to  begin  construction  of  these  res- 
ervoirs In  the  coming  fiscal  year.  However, 
as  w4S_once  the  case  with  Big  Walnut,  there 
are  presently  serious  environmental  objec- 
tions to  both  of  these  projects.  Many  of  these 
objections  have  already  been  communicated 
to  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Diistin  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League,  Mr.  Jontz  of  the  Indiana 
Conservation  Council,  Ms.  Evans  of  the  In- 
diana Eco-Coalltion,  Ms.  Emlen  of  the  Au- 
dubon Society,  Ms.  Parmenter  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Big  Pine  and  others. 

At  the  risk  of  gross  oversimplification,  I 
would  like  to  summarize  the  views  and  con- 
cerns of  these  environmental  spokesmen. 
First,  they  point  out  that  Clifty  Creek  and 
Big  Pine  are  among  the  finest  natural,  free- 
flowing,  vmpoUuted  streams  in  the  State  of 
Indiana.  Aside  from  their  rare  scenic  and 
geological  value,  both  streams  feature  a 
unique  profusion  of  animals,  plant  and  bird 
life — all  of  which  would  be  forever  lost 
should  Inundation  occur. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  personally  attest  to 
the  veracity  of  these  claims  that  Big  Pine 
and  Clifty  Creek  are  streams  of  unusual  nat- 
ural beauty.  In  August  of  1971,  two  of  my 
sons  canoed  several  of  Indiana's  most  scenic 
rivers — includmg  Clifty  Creek— and  their  re- 
port left  no  doubt  In  my  own  mind  as  to 
Cllfty's  natural  value  and  the  need  to  pre- 
serve its  most  predominant  feature — Clifty 
Falls.  Only  last  month,  I  received  a  slmUar 
report  on  Big  Pine  from  one  of  my  staff 
assistants  who,  along  with  some  350  other 
outdoor  enthusiasts,  participated  In  a  week- 
end of  canoeing,  hiking  and  camping  at  the 
site  of  the  proposed  reservoir  on  Pine  Creek. 
The  pictures  my  assistant  brought  back  sub- 
stantiate in  fuU  the  claim  that  Big  Pine  is  a 
pralrie-land  "wilderness"  of  incomparable 
natural  beauty  and  value. 

I  might  add  parenthetically  that  several 
state  and  federal  agencies  have  also  recog- 
nized the  natural  significance  of  these  areas. 
Indeed,  the  Department  of  Interior's  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  has  already 
labeled  the  proposed  reservoir  on  Big  Pine 
Creek  as  being  "environmentally  unsound" 
and  there  Is  good  reason  to  believe  that  tho 


Indiana  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
may  soon  follow  suit. 

Secondly,  the  environmentalists  have  raised 
serious  questions  as  to  the  economic  feasi- 
bility of  these  projects,  particularly  with 
respect  to  Big  Pine.  To  date,  the  Corps  has 
studied  six  alternatives  to  the  originally  pro- 
posed site  at  Big  Pine.  Of  these  alternatives, 
the  best  benefit  to  cost  ratio  Is  for  the  report 
site:  1:48  to  1.  However,  It  must  be  pointed 
out  that  this  ratio  refiects  the  use  of  an 
outdated  discount  rate — 3^4  % — and  does  not 
Include  anticipated  costs  accruing  from  the 
loss  or  alteration  of  Big  Pine  as  a  natural 
area.  Indeed,  when  we  reconstruct  the  benefit 
to  cost  ratio  using  the  discount  rate  for 
currently  authorized  projects — as  the  econ- 
omist David  Dreyer  has  done — we  find  that 
the  report  site  has  a  b/c  ratio  of  0.91  to  1— 
and  this  for  the  most  feasible  of  the  six  sites 
studied!  Mr.  Chairman,  In  all  candor,  I  ask 
whether  we  can  Justify  the  expenditure  of 
some  $30  million  In  public  funds  for  the 
construction  of  a  project  when  its  costs  to 
the  taxpayers  will  very  likely  exceed  Its 
anticipated  benefits. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  ask  you  and  your  Committee  not  to  appro- 
priate any  funds  for  the  Big  Pine  project  In 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  I  understand  that  the 
Corps  has  su£Sclent  funds  from  last  year's 
appropriation  to  complete  its  economic  and 
engineering  documents  aa  well  as  Its  formal 
Impact  statement  on  Big  Pine;  hence,  the  de- 
letion of  funds  for  FT  1974  should  not  In  any 
way  deprive  relevant  state  and  federal  agen- 
cies of  that  Information  necessary  for  them 
to  render  a  reasoned  judgment  on  the  en- 
vironmental and  economic  merits  of  this 
proposal.  Indeed.  I  am  told  that  these  agen- 
cies already  have  sufficient  Information  upon 
which  to  make  such  a  Judgment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  construe  the  with- 
holding of  funds  for  Big  Pine  to  be  a  nega- 
tive action.  Rather,  I  view  it  aa  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explore  those  alternatives  whereby 
a  stream  of  extraordinary  natural  value  and 
Inherent  recreational  potential  might  be 
preserved  for  use  by  generations  to  come.  One 
such  alternative  lies  In  the  possible  designa- 
tion of  Pine  Creek  as  a  State  Scenic  and 
Natural  River.  Even  now.  Pine  Creek  Is  being 
considered  along  with  two  or  three  other 
primary  streams  In  Indiana  for  preservation 
under  this  law.  In  addition,  the  Nature  Con- 
servancy has  taken  steps  to  acquire  Fall 
Creek  Gorge  on  a  tributary  of  Pine  Creek  for 
preservation  under  another  state  act. 

Surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  afford  to 
wait  until  these  and  other  alternatives  have 
been  fully  examined.  Indeed,  In  view  of  the 
accumulated  evidence,  any  other  course 
would  appear  to  be  wasteful  If  not  destruc- 
tive. 

As  for  Clifty  Creek,  I  stUl  retain  the  hope 
that  an  acceptable  proposal  may  yet  be 
formulated — a  proposal  which,  like  Big  Wal- 
nut, would  preserve  those  geological  and  bio- 
logical features  of  significance  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  for  enhanced  flood  pro- 
tection and  general  recreational  opportunity. 
Accordingly,  I  support  the  President's  re- 
quest for  Clifty  Creek  but  emphasize  that  my 
support  Is  conditioned  upon  the  eventual 
selection  of  a  workable  alternative. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  comment  at  some 
length  on  tlie  status  of  the  proposed  reser- 
voir in  Tippecanoe  County,  Indiana,  although 
no  mention  of  the  project  is  made  in  the 
President's  FY  1974  budget. 

It  has  now  been  eight  long  years  since  con- 
struction of  Lafayette  Lake  was  approved  by 
both  Congress  tmd  the  President  In  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1965.  In  the  intervening  years 
since  its  authorization,  numerous  public 
meetings  relative  to  the  need  for  and  ac- 
ceptability of  the  project  have  been  duly 
convened,  impropriate  environmental  Im- 
pact statements  and  other  documents  have 
been  filed  and  requisite  advance  englneer- 
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ing  and  design  studies  have  been  undertaken 
and  completed.  In  short,  we  were  until  re- 
cently making  slow  but  steady  progress  to- 
ward eventual  construction  of  this  much 
needed  project. 

Then,  in  1970.  Just  as  land  acquisition  was 
about  to  begin,  serious  problems  arose — not 
so  much  with  local  or  environmental  opposi- 
tion mlud  you,  but  with  the  President's  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  which,  at  the 
urging  of  certain  Congressional  interests, 
abruptly  placed  over  $183,000  for  this  project 
in  budgetary  reserve.  That  money,  I  should 
quickly  add,  remains  "frozen"  to  this  very 
day. 

Fortunately,  this  Executive  Impoundment 
of  funds  did  not  seriously  impede  completion 
of  preconstruction  engineering  and  design 
on  the  project.  However,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers Informs  me  that  money  for  these  and 
all  other  purposes  short  of  laud  acquisition 
has  finally  been  depleted  and  that  no  further 
work  may  proceed  until  such  thne  as  budg- 
etary reserves  are  released  or  new  money  is 
appropriated.  Meanwhile,  the  people  of  La- 
fayette patiently  wait  for  the  fulfillment  of 
an  eight-year-old  promise. 

As  presently  conceived,  Layafette  Lake 
would  serve  three  major  purposes.  First,  It  is 
an  Integral  part  of  a  control  system  designed 
to  reduce  costly  and  repeated  flood  damages 
further  downstream.  Second,  It  Is  needed  to 
recharge  ground  water  supplies  for  the  City 
of  Lafayette  and  to  assure  a  future  source  of 
water  for  the  rapidly  growing  City  of  Kokomo 
to  the  east.  Finally,  it  is  intended  to  fill  a 
major  recreational  void  now  existing  In 
Northwestern  Indiana. 

It  Is  highly  important  to  recognize  that 
Lafayette  Lake  is  the  only  lake  site  In  the 
entire  Wabash  Basin  located  directly  in  the 
path  of  an  expanding  city.  This  fact  has  ob- 
vious implications.  Already,  developmental 
pressures  at  the  site  of  the  proposed  reservoir 
(Wildcat  Creek)  are  exceedingly  Intense  and 
with  each  passing  day  it  becomes  more  highly 
problematic  as  to  how  much  longer  local  gov- 
ernmental units  can  resist  this  growing  tide. 
While  construction  of  a  lake  on  the  site  has 
been  condemned  by  some  as  being  potentially 
destructive  from  an  environmental  stand- 
point. It  Is  my  contention  that  more  of  the 
natural  area  in  question  could  be  preserved 
if  we  were  to  proceed  with  the  project.  In- 
deed, even  the  most  ardent  critics  of  the 
reservoir  acknowledge  the  fact  that  without 
some  form  of  park  or  recreational  develop- 
ment in  the  area.  Wildcat  Creek  will  soon  fall 
prey  to  the  onslaught  of  the  bulldozer.  Should 
that  occur,  everyone  will  be  a  loser,  for  the 
citizens  of  Lafayette  and  the  surrounding 
area  are  today  among  the  most  park-starved, 
recreatlonally-disadvantaged  people  in  all  of 
Indiana. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  I  consider 
fiirther  delay  on  Lafayette  Lake  to  be  both 
inexcusable  and  Intolerable.  Too  much  pre- 
cious time  has  already  been  wasted  discuss- 
ing the  merits  of  the  proposal.  What  more 
do  we  need?  We  have  the  approval  of  the 
Governor  of  Indiana,  the  Indiana  General 
Assembly,  the  Wabash  River  Basin  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  the  Ohio  River  Basin 
Commission,  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council 
of  Lafayette,  and  the  Congress  and  President 
of  the  United  States,  I  say  It's  time  to  get  on 
with  It! 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urgently  re- 
quest that  you  and  your  Committee  Join 
with  me  in  asking  for  the  immediate  release 
of  all  funds  appropr.iated  for  construction  of 
Lafayette  Lake.  The  continued  Impoundment 
of  these  funds — funds  which  this  Committee 
approved — must  be  considered  as  nothing 
less  than  an  unwarranted  violation  of  Con- 
gressional intent  and  authority.  Should  our 
efforts  to  secure  the  release  of  these  funds 
meet  with  bureaucratic  indifference  or  fur- 
ther delay,  then  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
the  Conrunlttee  add  sufficient  funds  to  the 


budget  to  begin  construction  of  this  vital 
project  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  share  with  you  my  thoughts  on  the 
President's  pending  budget  requests  for  pub- 
lic works.  With  your  continued  forbearance 
and  understanding,  I  feel  certain  that  we 
can  assure  the  orderly,  balanced  and  environ- 
mentally sound  development  of  our  land  and 
water  re.sources  in  the  Wabash  Basin. 
Sincerely, 

Vance  Hartke. 


STUDENTS  STRIVE  TO  IMPROVE  EN- 
VIRONMENT THROUGH  POLLU- 
TION CONTROL  CENTER 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  have  re- 
cently become  aware  of  a  constructive 
effort  undei-way  by  a  group  of  deeply  con- 
cerned high  school  students  in  my  State 
to  improve  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment. 

Oak  Pai'k  and  River  Forest  High 
School  was  one  of  four  high  schools 
across  the  country  chosen  to  receive  the 
newly  established  Pi-esidential  Environ- 
mental Merit  Award  for  its  Pollution 
Control  Center.  The  active  involvement 
of  these  students  is  a  fine  example  of 
youth  striving  to  improve  their  com- 
munity and  their  country. 

The  center  has  formed  workshops  to 
clean  up  the  commimity  and  conserve 
areas  of  natural  beauty.  After  educating 
themselves  about  ecology,  the  students 
have,  in  tui-n,  educated  the  members  of 
their  community  and  have  established  a 
public  information  oflSce  to  handle  in- 
quiries and  projects.  The  students  re- 
search issues  and  follow  legislation. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  activities  of 
Oak  Park  and  River  Forest  High  School 
students,  which  should  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample, not  only  to  youth,  but  to  us  all. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  include 
in  the  Record  of  these  proceedings  at  this 
time  a  description  of  the  many  diverse 
and  valuable  achievements  of  the  Pollu- 
tion Control  Center. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  descrip- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

POLLTJTIOK   COKTROL   CENTER 
1.  EDUCATIONAL  ACHIEVEMENT 

The  1970  conservation  workshop 
After  participating  In  environmental  work- 
shops at  Southern  Illinois  University  in  1969 
and  1970,  two  student  chairman  cooperated 
with  faculty  and  administrators  to  plan  the 
1970  Conservation  Workshop  at  Oak  Park 
and  River  Forest  High  School  in  observance 
of  the  first  Earth  Day.  The  workshop  brought 
together  conservationists,  scientists,  edu- 
cators, and  industry  representatives  in  order 
to  educate  the  students,  faculty,  and  com- 
munity to  pollution  problems  and  ecological 
concepts. 

After  the  administration  agreed  to  re- 
schedule school  classes  for  the  entire  week, 
6t\idents  selected  and  contacted  speakers 
who  talked  to  history,  science,  and  English 
classes  on  separate  days.  Each  class  heard 
speakers  relating  to  a  subject  so  that  teach- 
ers and  students  recognized  the  broad  ap- 
plications of  environment  to  all  subjects. 
For  example.  Attorney  Joseph  Karaganis,  as- 
sistant to  the  Attorney  General,  spoke  to  his- 
tory classes  concerning  environmental  leg- 
islation, Mrs.  Samuel  Rome  of  the  President's 
Environmental  Board  spoke  to  science  classes 
regarding  technical  aspects  of  water  pollu- 
tion, and  Mr.  Gunnar  Peterson  from  the  Open 


Lands  Project  talked  to  English  classes  about 
ecological  concepts  and  personal  lifestyles. 
In  addition,  all  classes  heard  representatives 
from  Industry  In  order  to  add  perspective  to 
Industrial  pollution  projects.  Over  4000  stu- 
dents, faculty,  and  citizens  heard  several  of 
these  lectures  durUig  the  week. 

The  environviental  science  curriculum 

As  a  result  of  the  workshop,  many  students 
and  teachers  at  Oak  Park  and  River  Forest 
High  School  realized  the  need  for  environ- 
mental education  in  the  school  and  com- 
munity. Along  with  several  faculty  members, 
the  students  suggested  an  environmental 
science  currlculimi  and  interdisciplinary  en- 
vironmental study  to  the  board  of  educaiion. 
As  a  result,  many  students  now  receive  en- 
vlromnental  science,  field  biology,  earth  sci- 
ence, physical  science,  biology,  and  AP  hon- 
ors courses  In  science. 

Independent  student  research 

Tlianks  to  the  many  ecologically  orieiiteJ 
classes  now  offered,  many  students  go  Into 
depth  research  on  iheir  own,  utilizing  exist- 
ing Pollution  Control  Center  files  and  li- 
brary resources. 

In  addition,  P.o'.Uition  Control  Center  hps 
spoiisured,  or  gotten  other  organizations  to 
sponsor,  students  to  special  ecology  wcrk- 
ships  like  those  at  SlU  and  NIU  during  sum- 
mers. In  addition,  many  students  have  been 
excused  from  classes  to  attend  hearings,  such 
as  those  on  the  Lake  Michigan  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  GSPI'S  master  plan  for  environmental 
education,  and  the  Illinois  Pollution  Control 
Board,  to  name  a  few. 

n.      FNVIRONMENTAL     AWARENESS      ACTION 

The  Pollution  Control  Center 
After  the  1970  Conservation  Workshop, 
students  received  permission  from  the  ad- 
ministration to  establish  an  office  in  tlie 
school  equipped  with  a  telephone.  The  Pol- 
lution Control  Center  is  open  each  school 
day  from  8:20  a.m.  until  3:20  p.m.,  with  a 
student  volunteer  to  answer  the  phone.  Stu- 
dents  obtain  free  Information  in  the  form 
of  pamphlets,  periodicals,  books,  and  audio- 
visual aids  on  almost  every  environmental 
topic.  Cooperating  with  the  Ubrary,  the  cen- 
ter has  compiled  an  excellent  collection  of 
books  to  supplement  Its  current  pamphlet 
file.  The  center  has  also  recommended  and 
helped  to  purchase  equipment  for  science 
classes  lor  pollution  analysis.  By  providing 
a  phone  service,  citizens  and  students  In  the 
community  can  call  to  request  information 
on  environmental  subjects,  speakers  for  their 
6cho<d  or  club,  or  other  services  provided  by 
the  center. 

But  the  center  has  expanded  from  its 
original  role  as  just  an  information  sourre. 
Students,  rather  than  Just  waiting  for  a 
phone  to  ring,  use  the  center  as  an  oper,T- 
tions  base  for  their  many  outside-the-office 
activities. 

Elementary  school  lectures 
High  School  students  share  their  knowl- 
edge by  giving  lectures  to  local  elementary 
schools  which  lack  environmental  courses. 
Teams  of  students  lecture  to  elementary 
schools  and  junior  highs,  grades  kindergur- 
tent  through  eight.  These  programs  center 
on  basic  ecological  concepts  and  guidelines 
for  children  to  follow  both  at  school  and  at 
home.  In  order  to  increase  their  environmen- 
tal awareness.  Coloring  books  and  buttons 
with  ecological  themes  and  lists  of  good 
con.servation  suggestions  that  the  high 
school  students  bring  for  the  younger  chil- 
dren help  to  continue  their  Interest,  and 
provide  the  teacher  with  ideas  for  follow-tip 
programs.  Older  children  receive  more  so- 
phisticated materials,  and  petrtlcipate  In 
question-and-answer-sesslons  with  Uie  high 
school  students.  Teachers  can  also  request 
additional  Information  from  the  Pollution 
Control  Center  on  subjects  tliat  correlate 
with  ciurent  class  study. 
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student  lecturera  for  local  elt/bs, 
organisations 
Several  studenta  have  spoken  to  local  clubs 
»nd  other  groups  as  part  of  the  Pollution 
Control  Center's  coniini.mlt7  education  pro- 
gram. By  appearing  before  organizations  like 
the  garden  club,  minols  Federation  of  Sports- 
men's Clubs,  and  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  students  present  en- 
Tlromnental  Ideas  to  adults  and  Inform  them 
of  the  services  of  the  center.  At  the  same 
time,  students  benefit  from  the  exchange  of 
Ideas  with  adults.  Several  of  these  groups 
have  contributed  to  the  Pollution  Control 
Center,  or  helped  to  finance  a  student  to  at- 
tend an  environmental  workshop. 

Education  of  stvdents  and  advlts  through 
the  media 

Through  newspapers,  a  newsletter,  displays, 
posters,  photography,  and  radio  and  televi- 
sion coverage,  the  students  have  been  pro- 
moting environmental  awareness.  The  school 
newspaper.  Trapeze,  having  featured  articles 
on  pollution,  received  the  1973  State  Award 
for  Environmental  Journalism,  sponsored  by 
the  Illinois  Tuberculosis  and  Respiratory 
Disease  Association.  Local  and  major  news- 
papers In  nilnola  have  publicized  the  work 
of  the  Pollution  Control  Center,  Including 
latervlews  with  students  and  citizens  In- 
Tolved.  Students  have  also  represented  the 
school  on  radio  and  television. 

Permanent  recycling  program 
The  students  of  the  Pollution  Control 
Center  helped  to  start  a  permanent  recycling 
program  for  newspapers,  glass,  metal,  maga- 
zines and  cardboard.  Beginning  with  paper 
recycling,  a  final  site  for  glass,  metal,  and 
paper  was  started  in  June  of  1071.  The  school 
and  surrounding  communities  contribute 
materials  to  this  project. 

Students  can  claim  as  much  credit  for  the 
success  of  the  program  as  anyone  else.  In  the 
words  of  the  glass  program  co-coordinator 
(himself  a  student) — "Student  manpower 
k^t  the  bins  alive  during  the  first  year."  As 
a  tribute  to  student  Involvement,  only  stu- 
dents, acting  as  paid  village  employees, 
operate  the  bins  according  to  village  policy. 
In  addition,  students  act  as  a  "watchdog," 
and  work  closely  with  the  village  on  the  re- 
cycling center. 

"TRP"  and  "PPUP" 

Students  from  the  Pollution  Control  Cen- 
ter have  also  been  providing  a  free  pick-up 
service  of  newspapers  for  senior  citizens  In 
Oak  Park  and  River  Forest.  This  year,  stu- 
dents wanted  to  expand  a  new  program. 

A  model  trial  recycling  program  was  or- 
ganized. For  four  weeks,  thirty  students 
picked  up  separated  garbage  from  a  five- 
block  area  in  the  conuuuuity.  By  collecting 
cans,  glass,  and  paper  on  a  house-to-house 
project,  students  gained  information  which 
they  applied  to  PPUP,  a  follow-up  project. 
With  "PPUP,"  (the  Paper  Pick-Up  Program), 
students  and  community  Jaycees  collected 
newspapers  door-to-door  for  a  twenty-block 
area,  every  two  weeks,  for  a  two-month  pe- 
riod. The  village  has  shown  a  reluctance  to 
adopt  this  program  on  a  trial  basis  for  the 
area,  however,  and  students  are  now  lobby- 
ing so  that  the  program  may  be  adopted  on 
a  trial  basis  and,  hopefully,  expanded  to  all 
Oak  Park. 

The  conservatory 

In  1970  there  were  plans  to  demolish  a 
local  conservatory.  Working  with  the  VUlag» 
Beautlflcatlon  Committee  and  other  groups, 
students  campaigned  to  save  the  conserva- 
tory for  Its  educational  and  recreational 
value.  Because  the  building  needed  major 
repairs,  students  worked  for  over  one-hun- 
dred hours  to  paint,  repair,  and  gain  support 
lor  the  conservatory.  The  center  donated 
money  to  the  conservatory  and  encouraged 
other  groups  to  contribute.  As  a  result  of 
student  and  adult  action,-  the  conservatory 


■was  preserved.  Currently,  a  variety  of  edu- 
cational programs  there  provide  Informa- 
tion for  elementary  schools,  high  schools, 
and  colleges,  as  well  as  for  residents  of  the 
community.  Crews  from  the  Pollution  Con- 
trol Center  assist  at  the  conservatory  on  a 
regtilar  basis. 

Cooperation  with  other  conservation 
organizations 

The  students  have  asked  organizations 
like  the  Illinois  Planning  and  Conservation 
League,  the  Clean  Air  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee, the  League  of  Women  Voters,  and 
others,  to  help  them  filter  through  confus- 
ing legislation.  These  groups  alert  students 
in  time  to  act  before  a  crucial  vote.  Also, 
the  students  work  with  these  organizations 
ou  projects  such  as  gaining  support  for  the 
1970  Illinois  Water  Bond  Issue,  when  stu- 
dents distributed  leaflets,  or  obtaining  sig- 
natures for  worthwhile  conservation  causes. 
Particularly  significant  was  the  effort  by 
students  to  prevent  the  North  Shore  Sanitary 
District  from  discharging  poorly  treated 
effluent  hito  the  Des  Plaines  River.  In  one 
weekend,  the  students  obtained  over  on© 
thousand  signatures  of  residents  along  th» 
river  demanding  a  hearing  before  the  nilnois 
Pollution  Control  Board.  The  hearing  was 
granted,  and  the  Pollution  Control  Center 
along  with  other  groups  demanded  tertiary 
treatment  for  the  effluent.  The  water  qual- 
ity standards  were  Improved  to  require  ter- 
tiary treatment  as  a  result  of  these  hearings. 

The  Pollution  Control  Center  has  also 
worked  with  government  agencies  such  as 
the  Touth  Advisory  Board  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

Environmental  legislation 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  environ- 
mental legislation  on  all  levels,  the  students 
have  concentrated  on  t>elng  informed.  In- 
forming others,  and  expressing  their  views 
to  elected  officials  and  other  Influential  peo- 
ple. Interested  students  writs  individual 
letters  or  help  to  compose  official  letters  and 
telegrams,  and  make  phone  calls  voicing  the 
opinion  of  the  center.  By  checking  the  Con- 
gressional  Record.  Politicians  and  other 
groups,  the  students  attempt  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  elected  officials  whenever  pos- 
sible. Governor  Richard  Ogllvle,  Lieutenant 
Governor  Paul  Simon,  numerous  state  sena- 
tors and  representatives,  federal  representa- 
tives, and  EPA  administrator  William 
Ruckelshaus  visited  the  school  and  its  Pol- 
lution Control  Center.  After  listening  to 
talks  by  these  officials,  students  were  able  to 
question  them  concerning  environmental 
legislation. 

Locally,  the  center  supported  an  B^vlron- 
mental  Advisory  Committee  for  the  Village  of 
Oak  Park.  With  the  faculty  advisor  of  the 
Pollution  Control  Center  and  a  student 
chairman  of  the  Pollution  Control  Center 
among  conuntttee  members,  the  Advisory 
Committee  gives  advice  to  the  village  board 
on  environmental  matters  such  as  the  re- 
cycling center  and  PPUP. 

Environmental  conference 
The  center  has  been  instriunental  In  the 
formation  of  a  student  coalition  which  had 
several  meetings  in  Chicago  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Open  Land  Project.  As  a 
result  of  these  meetings,  a  conference  was 
held  at  Lake  Geneva,  with  EPA,  the  Bolton 
Institute,  the  Cleveland  Institute,  and  the 
Open  Lands  Project  as  sponsors.  "The  center 
again  was  Instrumental  In  the  formation  of 
the  conference  and  the  several  coalitions 
formed  out  of  it  among  high  schools  in 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 

The  Des  Plaines  River 
Students  from  the  center  have  long  b^en 
Interested  In  the  Des  Plaines  River,  a  large, 
polluted  river  close  to  the  high  school. 
Students  were  Instrumental  in  the  formation 
and  performance  of  several  river  clean-ups 
along  the  river. 


The  coalitions  formed  at  the  high  school 
conference  were  organized  along  water  lines. 
Thus,  Oak  Park  and  River  Forest  High  School 
has  been  active  In  the  Des  Plaines  River  co- 
alition, another  weapon  against  pollution  on 
the  Des  Plaines.  In  addition,  several  students 
working  on  their  own  outside  the  office  have 
organized  and  are  still  organizing  canoe  trips 
and  are  now  working  closely  with  the  Clean 
Streams  Committee  along  the  Des  Plaines. 
The  students  hope  to  spot  polluters  for  the 
agencies,  and  to  conduct  surveillance  on 
these  polluters  for  the  agencies  Involved. 
Students  engaged  In  this  project  have  met 
with  some  initial  success. 

On  the  basis  of  these  accomplishments,  the 
Pollution  Control  Center  entered  the  Presi- 
dential Environmental  Merit  Awards  pro- 
gram, operated  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  to  provide  recognition  for 
outstanding  high  school  environmental  work. 
The  Pollution  Control  Center  was  then  hon- 
ored by  Its  selection  as  one  of  four  high 
schools  across  the  nation  to  receive  the  first 
Presidential  Merit  Awards.  Student  coordi- 
nators Nancy  Stockholm  and  John  Rudzln- 
skt  were  accompanied  by  faculty  sponsor  Ed- 
ward C.  Radatz  to  Washington,  D.C..  where  a 
tliree-day  visit  was  climaxed  by  the  presen- 
tation of  the  awards  by  Mrs.  Julie  Elsen- 
hower In  the  White  House  Rose  Garden.  Upon 
their  arrival  home,  these  three  and  the  Pollu- 
tion Control  Center  were  again  honored,  this 
time  by  House  Resolution  598  of  the  Illinois 
General  Assembly,  co-sponsored  by  nine  state 
representatives,  honoring  the  Pollution  Con- 
trol Center  for  Its  work. 


THE  CHILDREN  OP  VIETNAM 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  publication  of  a  heart- 
warming and  inspiring  article  about  the 
undaunted  efforts  of  some  dedicated  citi- 
zens who  are  active  in  assisting  the  truly 
innocent  yictims  of  our  recent  Southeast 
Asia  confrontation,  the  children  of  Viet- 
nam. 

In  it,  the  effoi-ts  and  tribulations  of  the 
Center  for  Plastic  and  Reconstructive 
Surgery  of  Children's  Medical  Relief  In- 
ternational, Inc.,  are  highlighted.  At  this 
time,  if  there  are  no  objections,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  Maul 
News  article  be  printed  in  the  Record  for 
all  to  read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

Chiuiben  MATTEa  Moaa  Than  Mokkt 
(By  Jeanne  B.  Johnson) 

He  came  toward  us — a  tiny  lad — and.  as  he 
approached  I  saw  that  he  had  only  half  a  face. 
Most  of  the  lower  part  of  his  face  below  the 
eyes  was  only  a  hole,  and  you  could  see  his 
tongue  and  the  back  of  his  throat. 

I  should  have  been  horrified.  I  should 
have  had  nightmares  remembering.  But  I 
don't.  What  I  do  remember  are  his  sparkling 
eyes — happy  eyes! 

Happy  eyes!  Smiling  faces  1 

I  think  that  I  shall  always  remember  the 
eyes  of  the  pitifully  scared,  horribly  burned, 
congenitally  disflgiu-ed  cbUdren  that  I  saw 
In  the  Center  for  Plastic  and  Reconstructive 
Surgery  of  Children's  Medical  Relief  Inter- 
national, Inc.,  (CMRI)  In  Saigon,  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Eyes  look  up  at  you  when  their  bodies  were 
bound  together  tiny  leg  to  arm.  While  a  slen- 
der strip  of  living  skin  struggles  to  feed  a 
flap  that  may — In  time — grow  to  cover  a  void 
left  by  a  burn.  How  can  eyes  lie  happy,  how 
can  faces  that  still  have  lips  smile  when 
there  Is  so  much  sxiffering? 

Th3  answer  Is  that  someone  cares. 
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The  answer  is  that  there  are  people  who 
believe  completely  that  "Today's  ChUdren 
Are  Tomorrow's  World."  And,  because  of  this 
faith,  they've  taken  time  away  from  profit- 
able practices  all  over  the  world  to  care  for 
the  children  of  South  Vietnam. 

"Why?"  someone  asked  me  the  other  day. 
"Why  do  they  do  It,  they  could  make  so 
much  more  mousy  staying  home?" 

It's  because  the  children  matter — more 
than  money — more  than  anything  else  to 
these  physicians  and  nurses,  and  because  of 
that  faith  In  "today's  children"  they  know 
that  the  surgical  rehabilitation  of  children, 
their  health  and  welfare  Is  the  securest 
foundation  upon  which  to  help  build  a  viable 
democracy. 

The  little  lad  with  half  a  face  will.  In  time, 
be  whole  again.  He  may  not  be  cosmetically 
attractive,  but  he  will  have  a  whole  face, 
though  the  process  will  take  many  operations 
and  a  number  of  years.  You  see,  he  has  an 
"acquired  deformity"  known  as  "Noma"— a 
condition  which  affects  young,  malnourished 
children.  He's  ten  years  old,  but  he  looks  no 
older  than  perhaps  six  or  seven. 

NOMA    EXPLAINED 

"Noma."  explained  Joyce  Horn,  hospital 
administrator  of  the  Barsky  Unit,  ChoRay 
Hospital,  of  CMRI.  "is  a  disease  that  starts 
out  as  an  ulcerative,  gangrenous  sore  in  the 
mouth,  and  within  a  matter  of  days  to 
months  it  eats  away  tissue,  muscle,  cartilage, 
bone,  everything.  It's  self -limiting,  so  it  does 
stop  on  Its  own.  Only  we  get  them  after  the 
disease  has  taken  its  course,  and  we  build  a 
new  nose,  or  a  new  cheek  or  whatever  it  la 
that  they've  lost." 

This  horrible  disfigurement,  practically 
never  seen  In  the  Western  countries.  Is  by  no 
means  uncommon  In  Vietnam,  and  requires 
extensive,  long-term  reconstructive  surgery — 
but  at  CMRI  they  give  them  new  faces.  Aad 
they  feed  them.  too.  Mayt>e  that's  why  the 
eyes  sparkle — the  faces  learn  to  smile.  Their 
tummlee  are  fuU  and  they  have  b<^>e  for  a 
future,  and  they  are  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  someone  cares. 

Food?  Children  who  have  never  known  a 
balanced  meal,  many  sufi'ering  from  protein 
malnutrition,  have  three  complete  meals  a 
day  and  three  high-protein  snacks  a  day. 
FtiU  tummies. 

Children  treated  at  the  Center  fall  Into 
several  categories. 

First,  there  are  those  who  suffer  Injuries 
sustained  in  direct  military  action. 

Second,  UuUrect  war  casualties.  These  ar» 
children  who  are  injured  while  playing  with 
une.\ploded  devices,  such  as  mines  and 
grenades,  which  they  pick  up  as  toys. 

Third,  the  domestic  accidents.  Overcrowd- 
ing in  Saigon  caused  by  the  influx  of  refugees 
and  poor  living  conditions  produces  many 
domestic  accidents.  Saigon  has  grown  from 
a  city  of  300,000  to  a  population  of  threo 
miUion  In  Ave  years. 

Fourth,  the  accidents  caused  by  heavy 
motor  car,  bus,  lorry,  bicycle,  cycle-taxi 
(pedlcab),  motorcycle  and  scooter  traffic 
In  unbelievable  niimbers. 

Another  group  of  patients  sufier  from 
congenital  malformations.  These  include 
malformations  of  the  hand,  head  and  face, 
and  cleft  lip  and  cleft  palate. 

"WK   ALL   LOVE    HKE" 

We  walked  Into  the  clinic  area,  and  there 
was  a  tiny  little  girl. 

"She's  been  with  us  since  she  was  three 
months  old,"  said  Miss  Horn.  "She  had  a 
cleft  lip — bilateral,  and  a  cleft  palate.  We  all 
love  her.  She  has  a  hole  In  her  palate,  so 
she  requires  extensive  work.  She's  going  to 
need  speech  therapy  for  many,  many  years, 
and  she  needs  a  revision  of  her  lip  and  nose." 

As  we  progressed  through  the  Barsky  Unit 
we  saw  a  youngster  In  a  "Stryker  Frame",  an 
apparattis  which  can  be  flipped  over  so  that 
the  child  does  not  have  to  be  touched.  He 


bad  50  percent  body  bums,  with  no  chest 
area  from  which  to  take  skin.  Pig  skin — as 
a  protective  covering — had  been  obtained 
from  a  military  hospital.  It  Isn't  left  on  long, 
but  serves  as  a  biological  dressing,  reducing 
the  area  that  is  open  and  can  be  Infected. 
It  prevents  the  serious  drainage  of  body 
fluids. 

We  saw  a  child  with  "an  abdominal  flap" 
to  the  right  hand. 

"For  three  weeks  he's  attached  like  this 
to  the  flap,  then  they  cut  it  and  he  has  it 
ou  his  hand."  explained  Miss  Horn. 

There  was  ...  a  young  Vietnamese  major 
who  had  survived  a  helicopter  crash  and  was 
In  a  military  hospital  for  two  months  with 
a  wide  open  leg  wound  that  exposed  the  en- 
tire t>one  ...  a  child  who  had  the  side  of 
her  face  burned  .  .  .  and  a  young  boy  who 
had  had  his  arms  grow  to  his  sides  and  his 
legs  grown  together  from  burns.  Now.  when 
you  see  him,  you  can't  believe  Itl 

Happy  eyes?  Smiling  faces?  They're  the 
faces  of  CMRI's  chUdren. 

And  Just  exactly  what  is  CMRI?  Who  foots 
the  bUl?  How  did  it  get  started? 

That's  what  I  went  to  Saigon  with  Samuel 
F.  Pryor  of  Maui  and  Greenwich,  Connecticut 
to  find  out.  Pryor,  a  retired  Pan  Am  vice 
president,  had  been  Invited  to  become  a  di- 
rector of  CMRI,  and  he  wanted  to  see  Its 
operation  first-hand. 

We  were  met  on  arrival  by  Dr.  Arthiir  J. 
Barsky,  CMRI  president.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fer- 
rer, executive  director,  and  Mrs.  Jack  (Lillian 
L.)  Poses,  a  New  York  attorney.  Dr.  Lester 
Silver,  who  is  Dr.  Barsky's  assistant.  Joined 
us  later. 

ORGANIZED  IN   196S   . 

CMRI  was  actuaUy  organized  by  Dr.  Barsky, 
professor  of  plastic  surgery  at  the  Albert 
Einstein  College  of  Medicine,  Mew  York,  and 
Thomas  R.  Miller,  New  York  attorney,  in  the 
fall  ,of  1966  against  a  background  of  con- 
flictmg  reports  about  the  number  of  war- 
lujured  children  In  South  Vietnam. 

In  March  1967,  a  survey  team  consisting 
of  Dr.  Barsky  and  Dr.  Daniel  L.  Welner  left 
for  Vietnam.  Officially,  they  were  charged  by 
the  board  of  directors  to  "confer  with  United 
States  and  Vietnamese  authorities  and  to 
explore  the  need  for  the  possibilities  of  set- 
ting up  in  Vietnam,  a  surgical  unit  devoted 
to  reconstructive  plastic  surgery  principally 
for  ChUdren,  under  United  States  direction 
and  with  Vietnamese  surgeons  participating 
for  training." 

It  was  projected  that  eventually  the  Viet- 
namese would  take  over  and  operate  the  unit. 

"We  went  up  to  Hue  and  then  traveled 
southward — visited  the  provincial  hospitals 
to  get  an  Idea  first  of  the  number  of  war 
Injured  chUdren,  and  very  quickly  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  were  sulDclent 
number  of  chUdren — war  Injured  and 
others — ^to  make  It  Imperative  to  set  up 
some  sort  of  a  treatment  center,"  said  Dr. 
Barsky. 

The  survey  team  made  an  extensive  report 
to  the  Vietnamese  Ministry  of  Health  (MOH) 
and  to  the  Unlt«d  States  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  (USAID),  and  both 
agencies  accepted  the  report  and  its  recom- 
mendations In  principle. 

In  the  summer  of  1968,  a  20-bed  tem- 
porary surgical  unit  was  set  up  on  the  first 
floor  of  a  Saigon  apartment  house  which  is 
now  used  as  a  staff  residence.  There  was  also 
a  Reception  Convalescent  Center. 

Now,  there's  a  modern  efficient  54-bed 
surgical  unit  located  on  the  grounds  of  Cho 
Ray  Hospital,  the  largest  municipal  hos- 
pital in  Saigon.  It  was  completed  in  July 
1969.  and,  appropriately  enough  named  the 
"Barsky  Unit "  of  Cho  Ray  Hospital.  It  was 
so  named  by  the  Vietnamese  Minister  of 
Health  in  honor  of  Dr.  Barsky. 

The  Barsky  Unit  has  three  operating 
rooms,  a  recovery  room,  central  supply  de- 
partment, out-patient  clinic  area,  laboratory. 


X-ray.  blood  bank.  Intensive  care  ward  and 
areas  devoted  to  speech  and  physical  therapy 
as  well  as  a  maintenance  work  shop. 

In  addition,  about  a  30-mlnute  drive 
across  the  city  is  the  Reception  Convalescent 
Center,  where  there  are  120  beds. 

TEN    REGIONAL    CLINICS 

"Since  we  began,  we  have  tried  to  develop 
a  clinic  system,  because  it's  Important  that 
we  don't  get  Just  children  from  the  Saigon 
area,  but  try  and  reach  out  to  aU  the  chU- 
dren in  Vietnam."  Miss  Horn  explained.  "As 
a  result,  there  are  ten  regional  clinics  where 
clinics  are  held  once  a  month,  and  patients 
needing  care  are  brought  to  Saigon." 

Unless  tlielr  condition  is  urgent,  they  go 
to  the  Reception  Convalescent  Center.  Here 
they  are  examined.  Immunizations  and  nec- 
essary medical  treatment  administered,  and 
when  cleared  by  the  pediatrician,  admitted 
to  the  Barsky  Unit  hospital  Just  prior  to 
surgery.  They  go  back  to  the  Reception  Con- 
valescent Center  as  soon  as  It  is  safe  to  do 
so.  There  they  stay  untU  they're  discharged 
or  return  for  more  surgery. 

It  isn't  Just  a  case  of  Western  personnel 
coming  to  Vietnam  and  operating  a  hospital. 
It's  training  the  Vietnamese  to  operate  the 
Center  themselves. 

"Once  there  were  more  than  30  people  from 
19  different  countries,  now,  we've  gradually 
phased  out  all  of  the  Western  staff  untU 
there's  only  six  left,"  Miss  Horn  disclosed 
proudly.  "All  of  the  rest  are  Vietnamese." 

SraUing  at  Mlnh  Due,  who  will  soon  take 
the  position  of  hospital  administrator,  she 
continued: 

"The  people  have  done  a  tremendous  Job 
here.  All  of  the  Vietnamese  that  we've  worked 
with  have  been  extremely  good.  The  people 
we  are  leaving  behind  are  so  capable. 

"There  Is  a  purpose  here:  an  understand- 
ing that  transcends  cultural  differences — our 
progress  can  Xm  indicated  and  summed  up. 
but  the  unified  effor",  of  pulling  together,  the 
wonderful  sense  of  pride  and  satisfaction  of 
gaining  together  cannot  be  measured.  We 
have  created  a  sense  of  responsibility  In  the 
person,  a  sense  of  pride  In  the  endeavor,  an 
earnest  caring,  a  sincere  sharing,  a  respect 
for  what  Is  done,  a  belief  in  why  It  Is  done 
and  a  humanitarian  desire  to  carry  It 
onward." 

LEARN    TO    HELP    SELVES 

The  Cease-Flre  has  been  signed,  the  last 
Prisoner  of  War  released,  the  role  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Vietnam  has  ended — but  peace  has  to 
be  won. 

At  the  Barsky  Unit  Vietnamese  are  being 
trained  to  help  themselves  in  the  field  of  re- 
constructive plastic  surgery. 

"If  you  train  sufllctent  numbers  of  nurses 
and  doctors,  if  you  give  them  proper  facil- 
ities and  the  money  to  run  them,  the  Viet- 
namese can  have  Just  as  nice  hospitals  as 
you  have  In  the  United  States."  says  Mrs. 
Ferrer,  who  pioneered  the  project  with  Dr. 
Barsky  and  was  hospital  administrator  for 
four  years. 

Dr.  Barsky  said: 

"We've  come  to  the  peace,  and  If  we  can 
devote  a  tenth  of  our  Interest,  oiu'  resources 
and  our  attention  to  winning  the  peace,  well 
have  a  stable  peace.  We  can't  simply  say 
Democracy  Is  better  than  Communism.  That 
doesn't  go  any  more  than  you  can  tell  any- 
body that  'sin  is  bad.'  We  have  to  demon- 
strate WHY  Democracy  is  better." 

Dr.  Barsky  repeatedly  stressed:  "One  of 
the  basic  foundations  for  any  Democracy  or 
stable  government  of  any  kind  Is  the  welfare 
of  its  ChUdren.  If  you  dont  have  that,  you're 
lost." 

It  costs  about  $350,000  per  year — excluding 
the  value  of  medical  supplies  contributed  by 
the  Vietnamese  Ministry  of  Health. 

In  the  past,  substantial  financial  support 
has  been  received  from  USAID.  With  the 
Cease  Fire  and  the  tightening  of  the  purse- 
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strings  In  the  United  States,  our  govern- 
ment— through  USAID — may  discontinue  Its 
support  .  .  .  and  take  a  backward  step  In 
International  relations. 

KEEO    IS   GREAT 

So,  now,  CMRI  Is  dependent  upon  private 
contributions  from  the  Vietnamese  and  peo- 
ple of  other  countries — people  who  care 
about  today's  children  and  tomorrow's  world. 

Five  dollars  will  transport  five  children 
from  an  upcountry  hamlet  to  the  hospital 
and  back  again. 

Twenty-flve  dollars  will  provide  ten  days  of 
nursing  care  for  a  critically  Injured  child. 

Five  hundred  dollars  will  rebuild  a  face — 
perhaps  a  face  eaten  away  by  Noma. 

"The  first  thing  that  we  would  like  to  do 
Is  to  be  assured  of  continued  operational  sup- 
port of  the  unit,"  says  Dr.  Barsky.  Such  as- 
surance must  come  from  somewhere." 

The  Inscription  on  the  dedication  plaque 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Barsky  unit  reads: 
"It  Is  better  to  light  a  candle  than  to  curse 
the  darkness." 

CMRI  has  lit  the  candle,  but  It  Is  up  to  us 
to  see  that  It  continues  to  bum  in  the 
cause  of  freedom. 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
LEGISLATURE  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
UTAH 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  two  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah; 
one  dealing  with  the  1976  Winter  Olym- 
pics, and  the  other  with  the  Aviation 
Trust  Fund. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

1976  WiNTEK  Olympics 
A  resolution  of  the  40th  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  commending  the  mayor  of 
Salt  Lake   City   and   the   Salt   Lake   City 
Olympic  presentation  committee;  support- 
ing the  conditions  of  the  committee's  pre- 
sentation before  the  United  States  Olym- 
pic Committee,  and  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent and  members  of  the  Utah  congres- 
sional delegation  to  seek  a  commitment  of 
Federal  funding  to  host  the  1976  Winter 
Olympic  Games  In  Salt  Lake  City 
Whereas,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  has  been 
unanimously  selected  by  the  United  States 
Olympic  Committee  as  the  host  city  for  the 
1976  winter  Olympics  competition;  and 

Whereas,  that  selection  was  made  under 
the  terms  announced  by  the  Mayor  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  E.  J.  Gam.  to  wit: 

(1)  No  state  or  local  fimds  would  be  com- 
mitted to  the  construction  of  facilities  or  the 
operation  of  the  games; 

(2)  No  permanent  facilities  would  be  built 
or  developments  allowed  in  connection  with 
the  olympl-;  games  which  would  endanger 
the  environment  of  the  canyons  and  water- 
shed areas  of  Salt  Lake  City;  and 

(3)  The  Olympic  games  would  be  reduced 
In  size  and  scope,  from  the  level  of  promo- 
tional extravaganza  and  returned  to  the  ama- 
teur athletes  of  the  world  for  true  athletic 
competition;  and 

Whereas,  strict  observance  of  these  con- 
ditions Inspires  confidence  In  the  Legislature 
that  the  Olympic  games  can  be  held  in  Utah 
without  damaging  the  environment  or  other- 
wise having  any  negative  effect  on  the  resi- 
dents of  the  State  or  Utah;  and 

Whereas,  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee will  meet  In  February,  1973,  to  deter- 
mine the  site  of  the  1976  winter  Olympics; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Executive  Branch  of  Government  of 
the  United  States  must  determine  the  avail- 


ability of  federal  funds  before  Salt  Lake  City 
will  make  a  presentation  to  the  International 
Olympic  Committee;  and 

Whereas.  1976  Is  the  year  In  which  the  bi- 
centennial aiuilversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
United  States  will  be  celebrated  and  the 
winter  Olympics  offer  an  opportunity  for  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  Join  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  that  biceuteunial. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Utah,  that  the  Hon- 
orable E.  J.  Garu,  the  Mayor  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  the  members  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Olympic  Presentation  Committee,  be  com- 
mended for  their  honest  and  thoughtful 
presentation  to  the  United  States  Olympic 
Committee. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Legislature 
supports  the  conditions  embodied  In  the  Salt 
Lake  City  presentation  and  will  lend  what- 
ever support  is  necessary  to  aid  Salt  Lake 
City  elected  officials  In  the  enforcement  of 
those  conditions. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Utah  requests  Its  congres- 
sional delegation  to  do  all  In  its  power  to 
obtain  the  commitment  of  federal  funds  to 
Salt  Lake  City  for  the  purpose  of  hosting 
the  1976  winter  Olympic  games,  providing 
that  such  federal  funds  shall  not  replace  or 
reduce  any  federal  grants  or  programs  com- 
mitted to  the  state  of  Utah. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  Utah  send  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  of  thp  United  States, 
each  member  of  the  congressional  delegation 
from  the  State  of  Utah,  the  International 
Olympic  Committee,  and  to  Mayor  E.  J.  Gam. 

1973  (Aviation  Trust  FtJND) 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  40lh  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Utah,  requesting  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  pass  legislation  to 
return  to  the  States  a  portion  of  the  Fed- 
eral user  charges  flowing  Into  the  Aviation 
Trust  Fund 

Whereas,  the  federal  government  has  a 
vital  interest  in  the  development  of  a  na- 
tional air  transportation  system  and  to  this 
end  has  concentrated  Its  efforts  In  airport 
development  In  the  major  metropolitan  areas 
of  our  nation,  which  airports  serve  the  na- 
tional and  International  traveler; 

Whereas,  state  government  has  a  major  re- 
sponsibility for  developing  a  state  system  of 
multi-sized  airports  which  will  complement 
and  Include  the  national  system  and  bring 
air  service  to  all  citizens  of  our  nation; 

Whereas,  the  federal  government  has  levied 
user  taxes  of  such  magnitude  on  the  avia- 
tion public  as  to  preempt  the  field  In  taxa- 
tion; and 

Whereas,  the  national  policy  has  been 
established  as  being  one  to  encourage  the 
development  of  the  small  cities  and  towns 
of  this  nation  and  to  avoid  the  problems 
associated  with  continued  urban  concentra- 
tion. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the  Legis- 
lating of  the  State  of  Utah  that  Congress  is 
requested  to  find  the  proper  avenue  and  pass 
the  necessary  legislation  to  assure  that  the 
funds  amassed  by  aviation  user  taxes  on  the 
federal  level  be  returned  In  part  to  the  state 
on  an  equitable  and  proportionate  basis  so 
as  to  allow  the  states  themselves  to  provide 
and  maintain  their  share  of  the  total  air 
transportation  system. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  Utah  send  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  and  to  each  Sen- 
ator and  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Utah. 


THE  MEANING  OF  A  LIBERAL 
EDUCATION 

Mr.    HARTKE.    Mr.    President,    the 
liberal  education  has  been  the  backbone 


of  this  Nation's  development,  but  its 
nature  and  substance  have  often  been 
tlie  object  of  intense  debate. 

Recently,  I  read  an  article  on  this  sub- 
ject which  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  which  ap- 
peared In  the  February  1973  edition  of 
RP  Illustrated  and  was  written  by  the 
Reverend  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
in  Indiana  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Somewhere,  in  That  Vague  Mohass  op  Rhet- 
oric That  Has  Always  Characterized  De- 
scription OF  Liberal  Education,  One  Al- 
ways Finds  a  Mention  of  Values 
The  true  purists  insist  on  intellectual  val- 
ues, but  there  have  always  been  educators, 
particularly  among  founders  of  smaU  liberal 
arts  colleges  In  the  nineteenth  century,  who 
likewise  stressed  moral  values  as  one  of  the 
finest    fruits    of    their    educational    process, 
especially  if  their  colleges  were  Inspired  by 
a  religious  group. 

I  believe  It  to  be  a  fairly  obvious  fact  that 
we  have  come  full  circle  ir  our  secularized 
times.  Today,  one  hears  all  too  little  of  Intel- 
lectual values,  and  moral  values  seem  to  have 
become  a  lost  cause  m  the  educational  proc- 
ess. I  know  educators  of  some  renown  who 
in  effect  tell  their  students,  "We  do't  care 
what  you  do  around  here  as  long  as  you  do 
It  quietly,  avoid  blatant  scandal,  and  don't 
give  the  institution  a  bad  name." 

Part  of  this  attitude  Is  an  overreactlon  to 
"in  loco  parentis,"  which  goes  from  eschew- 
ing responsibility  for  students'  lives  to  Just 
not  caring  how  they  live.  It  is  assumed  that 
how  students  live  has  no  relation  to  their 
education,  which  Is,  In  this  view  solely  an 
Intellectual  process.  Those  who  espouse  this 
view  would  not  necessarily  deny  that  values 
are  Important  hi  life,  they  just  do  not  think 
that  they  form  part  of  the  higher  education 
endeavor.  If  Indeed  they  can  be  taught  anv- 
way. 

Moral  abdication  or  valuelessness  seems  to 
have  become  a  sign  of  the  times.  One  might 
well  describe  the  Illness  of  motern  society 
and  Its  schooling  as  anomle,  a  rootlessness. 
I  would  like  to  say  right  out  that  I  do  not 
consider  this  to  be  progress,  however  modern 
and  stylish  It  might  be.  The  G-eeks  (not  the 
fraternities)  were  at  their  best  when  they 
Inlslsted  that  arete  (excellence)  was  at  the 
heart  of  human  activity  at  Its  noblest,  cer- 
tauily  at  the  heart  of  education  at  Its  civil- 
ized best.  John  Gardner  wrote  a  book  on  the 
subject,  which  will  best  be  remembered  by 
his  trenchant  phrase:  "Unless  oiu-  philo- 
sophers and  plumbers  are  committed  to  ex- 
cellence, neither  our  pipes  nor  our  arguments 
will  hold  water." 

Do  values  really  count  in  a  liberal  educa- 
tion? They  have  to  count  if  you  take  the 
word  "liberal"  at  its  face  value.  To  be  lib- 
eral, an  education  must  somehow  liberate 
a  person  to  be  what  every  person  potentiallv 
is:  Free.  Free  to  be  and  free  to  do.  What?  " 
Excuse  me  for  making  a  list,  but  It  Is  im- 
portant. The  first  fruit  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion is  to  free  a  person  from  ignorance,  which 
fundamentally  means  freedom  to  think, 
clearly  and  logically.  Moreover,  allied  with 
this  release  from  stupdlty — nonthinking  or 
poor-thlnklng— Is  the  freedom  to  communi- 
cate one's  thoughts,  hopefully  with  clarity, 
style,  and  grace,  more  than  the  Neanderthal 
grimt. 

A  liberal  education  should  also  enable  a 
person  to  judge,  which  In  Itself  presupposes 
the  ability  to  evaluate:  to  prefer  this  to  that, 
to  say  this  is  good  and  that  bad.  or  at  least 
this  Is  better  than  that.  To  evaluate  Is  to 
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prefer,  to  discriminate,  to  chooee,  and  each 
of  these  actions  presupposes  a  sense  ot 
values. 

Liberal  education  should  also  enable  a  per- 
son to  situate  himself  or  herself  within  a 
given  culture,  religion,  race,  sex,  and,  hope- 
fully, to  appreciate  what  Is  valuable  In  the 
given  situation,  even  as  simple  an  evaluation 
as  "black  is  beautiful."  This,  too.  Is  a  value 
Judgment  and  a  liberation  from  valueless- 
ness. Insecurity  and  despair,  at  times. 

Liberal  education,  by  all  of  these  value- 
laden  processes,  should  confer  a  sense  of 
peace,  confidence  and  assurance  on  the  per- 
son thus  educated  and  liberate  him  or  her 
from  the  adrlftness  that  characterizes  so 
many  In  an  age  of  anomle. 

Lastly,  a  liberal  education  should  enable 
a  person  to  humanize  everything  that  he  or 
she  touches  In  life,  which  Is  to  say  that  one 
Is  enabled  not  only  to  evaluate  what  one  Is 
or  does,  but  that,  In  addition,  one  adds 
value  consciously  to  relationships  that  might 
otherwise  be  banal  or  superficial  or  mean- 
ingless: relations  to  God,  to  one's  fellow 
men,  to  one's  vrtfe  or  husband  or  children, 
to  one's  associates,  one's  neighborhood,  one's 
country  and  world. 

In  this  way,  the  list  of  what  one  expects 
of  liberal  education  Is  really  a  list  of  the 
very  real  values  that  alone  can  liberate  a 
person  from  very  real  evils  or  non-values — 
stupidity,  meanlnglessness.  Inhumanity. 

One  might  well  ask  at  this  juncture,  "How 
are  these  values  attained  educationally?" 
Again,  one  Is  almost  forced  to  make  a  list: 
Language  and  mathematics  stress  clarity, 
precision  and  style  If  well  taught;  literature 
gives  an  Insight  Into  that  vast  human  arena 
of  good  and  evil,  love  and  hate,  peace  and 
violence  as  real  living  human  options.  His- 
tory gives  a  vital  record  of  mankind's  suc- 
cess and  failure,  hopes  and  fears,  the  heights 
and  the  depths  of  human  endeavors  pursued 
with  either  heroism  or  depravity — but  always 
depleting  real  virtue  or  the  lack  of  It.  Music 
and  art  purvey  a  sense  of  beauty  seen  or 
heard,  a  value  to  be  preferred  to  ugliness  or 
cacophony.  The  physical  science-  are  a  sym- 
phony of  world  order,  so  often  unsuccesfsfully 
sought  by  law,  but  already  achieved  by  cre- 
ation, a  model  challenging  man's  freedom 
and  creativity.  The  social  sciences  show 
man  at  work,  theoretically  and  practically, 
creating  his  world. 

Too  often,  social  scientists  In  their  quest 
for  a  physical  scientist's  objectivity  under- 
rate the  influence  of  freedom — ^for  good  or 
for  evil.  While  a  social  scientist  must  remain 
objective  within  the  glvens  of  his  observable 
data,  his  best  contribution  comes  when  he 
Invokes  the  values  that  make  the  data  more 
meaningful  as  de  Tocquevllle  does  In  com- 
menting on  the  values  of  democracy  in 
America,  Barbara  Ward  In  outlining  the 
value  of  social  Justice  In  a  very  unjust  world, 
Michael  Harrington  in  commenting  on  the 
nonvalue  of  poverty. 

Again,  it  Is  the  value  of  judgments  that 
ultimately  bring  the  social  sciences  to  life 
and  make  them  more  meaningful  In  liberat- 
ing those  who  study  them  in  the  course  of  a 
liberal  education. 

One  might  ask  where  the  physical  sciences 
liberate,  but,  even  here,  the  bursting  knowl- 
edge of  the  physical  sciences  Is  really  power 
to  liberate  mankind:  from  hunger,  from 
ignorance  and  supterstltlon,  from  grind- 
ing poverty  and  homelessness  that  have 
made  millions  of  persons  less  than  human. 
But  the  price  of  this  liberation  Is  value:  the 
value  to  use  the  power  of  science  for  the 
humanlzatlon  rather  thar.  the  destruction 
of  mankind. 

Value  is  simply  central  to  all  that  Is  lib- 
eralizing In  liberal  education.  Without  value. 
It  would  be  Impossible  to  visualize  liberal 
education  as  all  that  is  good.  In  ooth  the 
intellectual  and  the  moral  order  of  human 
development  and  liberation.  Along  the  same 


line  of  reasoning.  President  Robben  Fleming 
of  Michigan  last  year  asked  his  faculty  why, 
in  the  recent  student  revolution,  it  was  the 
liberal  arts  students  who  so  easily  reverted 
to  violence.  Intolerance  and  llllberallty. 
Could  It  not  be  that  their  actions  demon- 
strated that  liberal  education  has  begtm  to 
(all  In  that  most  Important  of  Its  functions: 
to  liberate  man  from  IrraUonallty,  valueless- 
ness and  anomle? 

But,  one  might  legitimately  ask,  how  are 
these  great  values  transmitted  In  the  process 
of  liberal  education?  All  that  I  have  said 
thus  far  would  Indicate  that  the  values  are 
Inherent  In  the  teaching  of  the  various  dis- 
ciplines that  comprise  a  liberal  education 
in  the  traditional  sense.  However,  one  should 
admit  that  It  is  quite  possible  to  study  all 
of  these  branches  of  knowledge.  Including 
those  that  explicitly  treat  of  values,  philoso- 
phy and  theology,  without  emerging  as  a 
person  who  is  both  Imbued  vrlth  and  seized 
by  great  liberating  and  humanizing  values. 

I  believe  that  aU  that  this  says  is  that 
the  key  and  central  factor  in  liberal  educa- 
tion Is  the  teacher-educatw,  his  perception 
of  his  role,  how  he  teaches,  but  particularly, 
how  he  lives  and  exemplifies  the  values  In- 
herent In  what  he  teaches.  Values  are  exem- 
plified better  than  they  are  taught,  which 
is  to  say  that  they  are  taught  better  by  ex- 
emplification than  by  words. 

I  have  long  believed  that  a  Christian  uni- 
versity is  worthless  In  our  day  unless  It  con- 
veys to  aU  who  study  within  It  a  deep  sense 
of  the  dignity  of  the  human  person,  his  na- 
ture and  high  destiny,  bis  opportunities  for 
seeking  justice  In  a  very  tmjust  world,  his 
Inherent  nobility  so  needing  to  be  achieved 
by  himself  or  herself,  for  one's  self  and  for 
others,  whatever  the  obstacles.  I  would  have 
to  admit,  even  Immodestly,  that  whatever 
I  have  said  on  this  subject  has  had  a  minus- 
cule Impression  on  the  members  of  our  uni- 
versity compared  to  what  I  have  tried  to 
do  to  achieve  Justice  in  our  times.  This  really 
says  that  while  value  education  is  difficult, 
it  is  practically  Impossible  unless  the  word 
is  buttressed  by  the  deed. 

If  all  this  Is  true.  It  means  that  all  those 
engaged  In  education  today  must  look  to 
themselves  first,  to  their  moral  commit- 
ments, to  their  lives,  and  to  their  own  values 
which,  for  better  or  worse,  will  be  reflected 
Ir.  the  lives  an-1  attitudes  of  those  they  seek 
to  educate.  There  Is  nothing  automatic  about 
the  liberal  education  tradition.  It  can  die 
if  not  fostered.  And  If  It  does  die,  the  values 
that  sustain  an  Individual  and  a  nation  are 
likely  to  die  with  It. 


SUPPORT  FOR  S.  1413 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  today  in  support  of  S.  1413, 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Fri- 
day, Jime  15,  1973.  The  measure  seeks  to 
increase  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions to  the  Committee  for  the  Purchase 
of  Products  and  Services  of  the  Blind  and 
Other  Severely  Handicapped  for  fiscal 
year  1974  from  $200,000  to  $240,000. 

When  this  committee  was  initiated  2 
years  ago  by  Congress,  the  cost  estimates 
made  at  that  time  were  based  on  little 
operating  experience.  During  these  2 
years,  the  staff  positions  have  been  filled 
and  personnel  have  been  working  with 
the  participating  workshops.  However, 
operating  costs  have  exceeded  estimates 
due  to  the  recent  pay  increases  for  Fed- 
eral employees,  increased  travel  require- 
ments of  the  staff  to  assist  work.shops  in 
qualifying  for  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram, and  to  budget  for  the  rent  for  of- 
fice space  as  well  as  other  increases  in  ad- 
ministrative costs. 


Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  benefits  of 
this  program  are  self  evident  and  the  pro- 
gram should  not  be  jeopardized  by  inade- 
quate funding  estimates  of  2  years  ago. 
Indicative  of  the  program's  success  has 
been  the  increased  number  of  workships 
during  this  time.  They  have  increased 
from  78  to  83.  In  addition,  the  nonprofit 
status  imder  the  act  of  over  129  work- 
shops serving  the  other  severely  handi- 
capped has  been  verified,  and  6  of  these 
have  been  assigned  a  commodity  of  a 
service  to  perform. 

Furthermore,  the  participating  work- 
shops have  shown  an  improvement  in 
each  category  of  sales  reaching  a  new 
high  of  $52,524,892.  More  importantly, 
tlie  hourly  wages  for  the  blind  or  handi- 
capped worker  have  also  reached  a  new 
high  of  $1.80  an  hour. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  this  pro- 
gram offers  the  severely  handicapped 
an  honorable  and  dignified  way  to  sup- 
port themselves  and  any  dependents 
they  may  have.  We  must  leave  this  ave- 
nue open — it  must  not  be  closed  or  in- 
hibited because  of  inadequate  funding 
at  this  point.  The  return  to  this  coun- 
try would  be  much  more  than  the  sum 
proposed  here  when  one  considers  serv- 
ices rendered — as  well  as  useful  work 
opportunities  for  individuals  who  would 
otherwise  be  a  burden  to  themselves,  to 
their  families,  and  to  their  communities. 


EXECUTIVE  PRIVILEGE — THE  NEED 
FOR  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  June  15, 
1973,  I  had  the  privilege  of  speaking  to 
the  Illinois  State  Bar  Association  on  the 
subject  of  Executive  privilege. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Executive    Privilege:    Tm   Need   ro» 
Congressional    Action 

As  every  citizen  must  know,  there  Is  a  great 
conflict  going  on  in  Washington  between 
Congress  and  the  Executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  Some  commentators  have  de- 
scribed this  conflict  as  a  "constitutional 
crisis."  and  dally  news  reports  clearly  reflect 
the  nature  of  the  struggle  over  such  Issues  as 
budget  priorities,  Impoundment  of  appropri- 
ated funds,  and  the  exercise  of  executive 
privilege  and  other  devices  by  the  Executive 
to  withhold  information  from  Congress  and 
the  American  people — all  in  addition  to  the 
Watergate  Investigation. 

Today  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  the 
Issue  of  executive  privilege,  which  Is  woven 
through  many  of  the  events  that  have  oc- 
curred over  the  past  few  years.  I  have  Income 
quite  familiar  with  this  Issue  and  the  extent 
to  which  information  has  been  withheld 
from  Congress  as  the  result  of  extensive  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  Judicial^  Subcommit- 
tee on  Separation  of  Powers  first  In  1971 
and  again  this  year  In  conjunction  with  the 
Government  (derations  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  which  Is  chair- 
ed by  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskle.  I  am  also 
familiar  with  the  xfarious  statements  by  the 
President  regarding  executive  privilege  in 
connection  with  the  Watergate  Investigation, 
some  of  which  I  have  seen  fit  to  character- 
ize as  "executive  poppycock." 

Tl>e  varying  positions  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration on  the  exercise  of  executive  privi- 
lege serve  to  demonstrate  the  difficulty  of 
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defining  the  privilege  and  establishing  the 
boundaries  of  its  use. 

As  a  general  proposition,  the  administra- 
tion's policy  governing  compliance  with  con- 
gressional demands  for  information  was  set 
out  in  a  Memorandum  for  the  Heads  of 
Executive  Departments  and  Agencies  promul- 
gated by  the  President  on  March  24,  1969.' 
According  to  the  terms  of  that  memoran- 
dum, the  administration's  policy  Is  "to  com- 
ply to  the  fullest  extent  possible  with  Con- 
gresslonal  requests  for  Information."  It  spe- 
cifically says  that  executive  privilege  will  be 
exercised  "only  in  the  most  compelling  cir- 
cumstances and  after  a  rigorous  Inquiry  into 
the  actual  need  for  its  exercise"  and,  even 
then,  only  with  'speciflc  Presidential  ap- 
proval." 

On  Its  face,  application  of  executive  privi- 
lege in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Nixon  memorandum  would  seem  to  fit  the 
narrow  concept  of  the  privilege  to  which  I 
subscribe.  That  Is,  executive  privilege  Is  a 
right  belonging  to  the  President — and  not  to 
other  Executive  branch  ofllcers — to  "with- 
hold Information,  not  privileged  under  the 
law  of  evidence,  which  relates  to  a  subject 
within  the  legitimate  authority  of  Congress, 
on  the  ground  that  disclosure  would  hinder 
discharge  of  the  constitutional  powers  of 
the  Executive." "  Since  the  privilege  Is  strict- 
ly presidential.  It  must  be  exercised  person- 
ally by  the  President. 

While  the  Nixon  admlnUtratlon  has  seen 
fit  to  exercise  the  privilege  formally  under 
the  terms  of  the  memorandum  on  very  few 
occasions,  in  actual  practice  It  has  withheld 
Information  from  Congress  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  It  Is  not  the  formal  Invocation  of 
executive  privilege  alone  that  causes  dif- 
ficulty In  gaining  access  to  Information;  it 
Is  the  multitude  of  specious  reasons  given 
by  department  and  agency  heads  and  other 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Executive  branch 
for  their  refusals  to  provide  the  Information 
sought  by  Congress. 

For  example,  the  President  has  exercised 
executive  privilege  formally^n  only  a  hand- 
ful of  dccaslons.  However,  a  survey  being 
conducted  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Sepa- 
ration of  Powers  already  has  tiu'ned  up  more 
than  100  incidents  in  which  information  was 
denied  congressional  committees  and  sub- 
committees by  Executive  branch  officials  and 
employees  without  executive  privilege  even 
being  mentioned. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Rights,  I  tried  during 
1971  to  obtain  Information  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  relative  to  Army  spsrlng  on 
civilians.  The  Subcommittee  requested  cer- 
tain specific  Information  and  the  appearance 
before  us  of  the  generals  who  had  respon- 
sibility for  the  spying  program.  On  one  oc- 
casion, I  was  told  that  the  information  would 
not  be  siippUed  to  the  Subcommittee  because 
It  would  not  be  "useful"  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee. On  another,  in  response  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee's request  to  have  the  generals  who 
were  In  charge  of  the  program  testify,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  told  me  that  he — and 
not  the  Subcommittee — would  determine 
who  would  testify.  The  questions  of  e.xecu- 
tlve  privilege  never  came  up  during  my  ex- 
tensive  correspondence  with  the  Army  dur- 
ing that  investigation.  Instead,  the  give-and- 
take  Illustrated  the  frequent  Executive  tactic 
of  resisting  or  Ignoring  congressional  requests 
for  Information  until  they  are  reduced  to  the 
bare  essentials,  which  are  then  In  turn  re- 
fused.' 

The  withholding  of  Information  has  been 
made  on  rather  frivolous  grounds,  such  as  the 
occasion  Information  was  refused  Senator 
William  V.  Roth  (then  Congressman)  of 
Delaware  in  1967.  At  that  time  he  was  at- 
tempting to  compile  a  catalog  of  Federal 
domestic  assistance  programs,  information 
which  Congress  and  the  people  have  a  right 
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to  know.  Senator  Roth  requested  a  copy  of 
the  telephone  directory  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  His  request  was  denied 
because — and  I  quote  him — the  telephone 
directory  was  "confidential." 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  who  heads  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  an  arm  of  Congress,  testified  recently 
before  our  hearings  on  executive  privilege 
that  much  Information  has  been  deliberately 
withheld  from  the  GAO  by  executive  agen- 
cies during  the  past  few  years. 

Comptroller  General  Staats  said  that  the 
departments  and  agencies  have  Interpreted 
the  President's  1969  memorandum — 

"To  be  not  limited  to  the  specific  requests 
which  prompted  the  exercise  of  executive 
privilege  but  rather  as  a  standing  directive 
that  no  Internal  working  documents,  de- 
tailed planning  data,  or  estimates  as  to  fu- 
ture budget  requirements  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Congress  or  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  without  the  approval  of  higher  au- 
thority ...  In  other  words,  agencies  have  be- 
come super  cautious  and  want  to  run  no  risk 
that  either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  di- 
rectives will  be  violated  on  an  'across-the- 
board'  basis." 

The  Comptroller  General  ran  head-on  into 
executive  privilege  when  he  attempted  to 
obtain  from  the  White  House  certain  mani- 
fest Iist«  of  flights  made  during  the  1972 
presidential  campaign  by  the  President  and 
his  family,  the  Vice  President,  White  House 
staff  and  Cabinet  officers  In  military  air- 
craft from  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  Just  out. 
side  Washington.  John  W.  Dean  IQ,  who 
at  that  time  was  counsel  to  the  President, 
wrote  to  Mr.  Staats  on  November  20,  1972, 
and  told  him  that  "Information  of  this  na- 
ture has  traditionally  been  considered  per- 
sonal to  the  President  and  thus  not  the  prop- 
er subject  of  Congressional  inquiry."  Despite 
this  assertion  by  Mr.  Dean,  to  my  knowledge 
no  President  In  the  past  has  refused  to  pro- 
vide this  type  of  Information  when  requested 
to  do  so  by  the  Comptroller  General. 

Even  though  this  Information  was  refused 
the  GAO,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate 
Government  Operations  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  Chairman,  can  acqiilre  the  material 
under  title  5,  United  States  Code,  section 
2954,  which  states: 

"An  Executive  agency  ...  on  request  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations  of 
the  Senate,  or  any  five  members  thereof,  shall 
submit  any  information  requested  of  It  re- 
lating to  any  matter  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  committee." 

The  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
Is  charged  with  the  duty  of  studying  and 
Investigating  the  efficiency  and  economy  of 
operations  of  all  branches  of  the  Government, 
hicludlng  the  improper  expenditure  of  Gov- 
ernment funds  In  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  of  Government  officials  or  employees. 
Information  pertaining  to  travel  by  Federal 
officials  and  employees  to  points  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  Government-owned 
aircraft  clearly  is  within  the  Committee's 
Jurisdiction  and  the  purview  of  the  statute. 
Therefore,  at  least  five  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee are  prepared  to  request  the  informa- 
tion which  was  denied  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, and  the  Committee  could  proceed  with 
a  mandamus  action  If  It  Is  not  forthcoming. 
The  Interpretation  of  executive  privilege 
to  cover  manifest  lists  of  White  House  flights 
serves  to  Illustrate  an  important  problem 
in  defining  the  boundaries  and  limits  of 
the  privilege.  That  problem  has  to  do  with 
the  nature  of  the  privilege. 

For  example,  under  the  1969  Nixon  memo- 
randum, each  request  for  information  was 
to  be  weighed  on  Its  merits  as  to  whether 
executive  privilege  should  be  exercised,  and 
the  President  personally  was  to  make  the 
final  determination.  In  other  words,  the  priv- 
ilege was  to  be  applied  to  the  particular  In- 
formation requested  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 


On  the  other  hand,  President  Nixon  has 
In  the  past  two  years  maintained  that  the 
privilege  could  be  applied  to  a  person  who 
holds  an  Executive  position,  such  as  presi- 
dential assistant,  rather  than  to  the  Informa- 
tion sought. 

This  is  an  important  distinction,  for  It  the 
President  applies  the  privilege  to  a  person, 
then  Congress  would  never  be  able  to  pose 
questions  to  that  official  In  the  first  place. 
However,  If  the  privilege  Is  applied  only  to 
information,  then  Congress  would  be  able  to 
question  the  witness,  who  could  In  turn 
assert  the  privilege  If  the  Information  sought 
pertains  to  a  communication  between  the  of- 
ficial and  the  President  or  to  confidential 
presidential  papers. 

In  practice,  the  application  of  executive 
privilege  has  depended  on  the  policies  of 
each  incumbent  President. 

On  May  17, 1954,  at  the  height  of  the  Army- 
McCarthy  hearings.  President  Elsenhower 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in 
which  he  directed  employees  of  the  Defense 
Department  not  to  testify  about  any  conver- 
sations or  communications  among  them- 
selves, or  to  produce  any  documents,  that 
could  have  been  construed  as  rendering 
Internal  advice  within  the  Department.'"' 
Pour  years  later.  Attorney  General  William  P. 
Rogers  presented  an  exhaustive  statement  on 
executive  privilege  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  In  which  he  ex- 
panded the  scope  of  the  privilege.  According 
to  his  reasoning,  the  Executive  has  almost 
unlimited  discretion  to  withhold  Information 
from  Congress.' 

In  1962,  President  Kennedy  attempted  to 
end  the  practice  of  delegating  to  employees 
the  authority  to  claim  executive  privilege.  He 
sata  that  only  the  President  cottld  invoke 
executive  privilege,  and  that  the  privilege 
would  not  be  used  "without  specific  Presi- 
dential approval." ' 

So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  this  was  the 
policy  throughout  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
administrations,  and  It  Is  reflected  on  the 
surface  of  the  1969  Nixon  memorandum. 
However,  It  does  not  represent  the  true  scope 
with  which  President  Nixon  and  his  admin- 
istration have  viewed  executive  privilege.  Per- 
haps It  was  because  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  were  much  more  legislative-oriented 
than  President  Nixon,  or  because  they  sei-ved 
with  Congresses  dominated  by  their  own  po- 
litical party  while  President  Nixon  has  not, 
that  the  withholding  of  information  has 
increased  during  the  past  four  and  a  half 
years. 

In  fact.  If  we  look  back  to  1948,  we  find 
then-Congressman  Richard  Nixon  protesting 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  President 
Truman  had  withheld  information  from  Con- 
gress. He  opposed  the  proposition  that  Con- 
gress could  not  question  a  refusal  by  the 
President  to  provide  Information  with  these 
words: 

"That  would  mean  that  the  President 
could  have  arbitrarily  Issued  an  Executive 
order  In  the  Meyers  case,  the  Teapot  Dome 
case  or  any  other  case  denying  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  Information  it  needed 
to  conduct  an  investigation  of  the  execiitive 
department  and  the  Congress  would  have 
no  right  to  question  his  decision. 

"Any  such  order  of  the  President  can  be 
questioned  by  the  Congress  as  to  whether 
or  not  that  order  Is  Justified  on  the  merits.* 

Undoubtedly  a  man's  opinions  on  certain 
issues  are  determined  by  the  position  he 
holds  at  the  time  he  renders  those  opinions. 
That  must  have  been  the  case  of  Congre.ss- 
man  Nixon,  for  as  President  Nixon,  he  has 
shown  on  a  number  of  occasions  a  reluctance 
to  have  Congress  question  whether  the  with- 
holding of  Information  by  his  admlnistra* 
tlon  was  "Justified  on  the  merits." 

During  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee's 
bearings  on  the  confirmation  of  Richard  O. 
Klelndlenst  to  be  Attorney  General  In  1971, 
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the  President  extended  executive  privilege 
to  Peter  Flanagan,  who  was  serving  on  the 
White  House  staff.  It  was  only  after  it  be- 
came clear  the  Klelndlenst  nomination 
would  be  blocked  In  the  Committee  unless 
Mr.  Flanagan  testified,  that  an  agreement 
was  made  between  the  President  and  the 
Committee  members  to  permit  Mr.  Flana- 
gan's appearance  and  limited  testimony. 

The  Flanagan  case  Illustrated  two  Im- 
portant points  about  executive  privilege: 

First,  the  Nixon  policy  has  been  to  extend 
the  privilege  in  blanket  form  to  positions 
in  the  Executive  branch,  as  opposed  to  each 
particular  request  for  Information,  thereby 
denying  Congress  an  opportunity  to  question 
high  Government  officials. 

Second,  conflicts  between  Congress  and 
the  Executive  over  the  exercise  of  executive 
privilege  have  been  resolved  basically  by 
give-and-take  between  the  branches,  al- 
though Congress  does  have  several  weapons 
at  Its  disposal.  In  essence,  our  tripartite  sys- 
tem works  best  In  good  faith  between  the 
branches  insofar  as  practical. 

The  Nixon  policy  of  extending  executive 
privilege  to  positions  rather  than  to  informa- 
tion has  taken  on  new  dimensions  during  the 
past  several  months.  While  he  was  still  At- 
torney General,  Mr.  Klelndlenst  testified  re- 
cently before  our  executive  privilege  hear- 
mgs  that  the  President  has  authority  to  order 
any  of  the  2.5  million  Federal  employees  not 
to  testify  before  Congress  or  to  produce  in- 
formation requested  by  Congress.  That  is  as 
broad  a  claim  of  the  privilege  as  I  know  of, 
and  I  do  not  believe  the  law  backs  him  up. 
The  power  of  Congress  to  gather  Information 
for  a  legislative  purpose  was  settled  in  the 
case  of  McGrain  v    Daugherty  in  1927." 

During  the  Presidents  initial  statements 
on  the  Watergate  matter,  he  said  fiatly  that 
he  would  not  allow  any  present  or  past  mem- 
bers of  the  White  House  staff  to  appear  and 
testify  before  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Presidential  Campaign  Activities.  That 
statement  touched  off  an  exchange  In  which 
I  potated  out  that  White  House  assistants  are 
no  more  Immune  from  a  subpoena  to  appear 
and  testify  before  a  congressional  committee 
than  Is  any  other  American  citizen,  and  I 
called  attention  to  the  assertion  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice John  Marshall  In  the  Aaron  Burr  case '" 
that  even  the  President  himself  is  subject 
to  a  Judicial  subpoena. 

Subsequently,  the  President  backed  down 
from  this  position,  and  on  May  3  of  this  year 
he  Issued  new  guidelines  which  would  per- 
mit past  and  present  presidential  aides  to 
appear  and  testify,  but  he  enjoined  them  not 
to  discuss  conversations  they  had  with  the 
President,  conversations  among  themselves 
Involving  communications  with  the  Presi- 
dent, or  presidential  papers." 

This  construction  of  the  privilege  Is  more 
In  line  with  the  limited  Interpretation  to 
which  I  subscribe.  I  certaUily  respect  the 
right  of  the  Executive  Insofar  as  executive 
privilege  is  confined  to  corrununlcatlons  be- 
tween presidential  aides  or  other  E^xecutlve 
employees  and  the  President,  or  with  respect 
to  communications  of  a  confidential  nature 
between  different  presidential  aides  or  Exec- 
utive employees  when  they  are  assisting  the 
President  in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  his 
office.  But  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  privi- 
lege that  exists  to  withhold  information 
about  matters  that  have  already  been  made 
public  by  other  administration  officials  or 
with  respect  to  official  dealings  between  pres- 
idential aides  and  third  persons.  Nor  do  I 
think  that  there  is  a  privilege  w^hich  prevents 
testimony  of  presidential  aides  about  any 
wrongdoing  of  which  they  may  have  knowl- 
edge. 

Furthermore,  I  think  that  executive  priv- 
ilege should  be  narrowly  applied  to  informa- 
tion which  must  of  necessity  be  classified  for 
national  security  reasons,  and  to  Internal 
communications  that  take  place  prior  to  the 
formulation  of  policy  by  the  Executive.  The 


withholding  of  Information  In  these  areas  Is 
often  Justified,  but  only  when  the  Informa- 
tion Is  properly  classified  for  a  legitimate 
reason. 

For  the  most  part,  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress  are  quite  capable  of  re- 
ceiving and  protecting  classified  information, 
and  while  there  may  be  occasions  when  very 
sensitive  Information — such  as  In  the  Viet- 
nam peace  negotiations — must  be  kept  highly 
secret,  the  Congress  should  be  provided  with 
as  mvich  Information  as  possible. 

The  experiences  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  demonstrate  that  Congress 
can  keep  Information  secret.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee never  has  had  a  leak  of  classified  In- 
formation entrusted  to  Its  custody.  The  Ex- 
ecutive branch  has  provided  fully  and  cur- 
rently the  Information  It  Is  required  by  law 
to  submit  to  the  Joint  Committee  and  has 
responded  to  all  requests  made  by  It.  Even 
though  the  Joint  Committee  Is  privy  to  the 
most  sensitive  matters  relating  to  our  na- 
tional defense,  security  for  the  classified  In- 
formation has  never  been  an  Issue.  Indeed, 
the  Select  Committee  on  Presidential 
Campaign  Activities  has  entrusted  to  the 
Joint  Committee  some  very  sensitive  papers 
bearing  on  the  Watergate  investigation;  It 
has  done  so  with  the  utmost  confidence  that 
there  will  not  be  a  leak  of  the  slightest  pro- 
portion. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
operates  under  a  somewhat  unusual  statute 
which  requires  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  the  Defense  Department  to  keep  the 
Joint  Committee  "fully  and  currently  In- 
formed" with  respect  to  their  activities 
"relating  to  the  development,  utilization,  or 
application  of  atomic  energy."  It  further  pro- 
vides that  any  Government  agency  "shall 
furnish  any  Information  requested  by  the 
Joint  Committee  with  respect  to  the  activi- 
ties or  responsibilities  of  that  agency  in  the 
field  of  atomic  energy."  ^  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  Joint  Committee  Is  kept 
abreast  of  every  development  In  the  tise  of 
atomic  energy. 

All  too  often  the  Executive  equates  disclo- 
sure of  information  to  Congress  as  disclosure 
to  the  general  public.  This  Is  a  mistaken  con- 
ception. Although  Congress  is  the  directly 
elected  branch  of  Government,  it  also  stands 
In  Its  own  right  as  a  coordinate  body  under 
the  Constitution,  and  Its  rights  should  not 
be  equated  with  those  of  the  general  popu- 
lace. In  order  to  legislate  wisely.  Congress 
needs  to  know  many  Items  of  classified  In- 
formation which  must  not  be  revealed  gener- 
ally. The  experience  with  the  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Committee  Is  proof  that  Congress 
is  capable  of  handling  highly  sensitive  in- 
formation, and  with  a  few  Internal  improve- 
ments, it  should  be  able  to  handle  any  In- 
formation that  It  deems  appropriate  to  Its 
legislative  function.  It  Is  capable  of  main- 
taining the  security  of  the  Information  both 
by  physical  means  and  by  censure  of  Its  own 
Members. 

When  Information  Is  withheld  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive either  on  grounds  of  executive  priv- 
ilege or  some  other  reason.  It  should  be  the 
Congress  which  rules  on  whether  the  privilege 
or  reason  is  founded  on  law,  or  whether  the 
Information  Is  being  withheld  because,  for 
example.  It  may  prove  politically  embarrass- 
ing to  the  incumbent  administration  or  to 
the  bureaucrats  who  serve  vmder  It. 

As  Congressman  Nixon  said  In  1948,  a  re- 
fusal by  the  President  to  provide  Information 
"can  be  questioned  by  the  Congress  as  to 
whether  or  not  that  order  Is  Justified  on  the 
merits." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  indicated  that  a 
claim  of  executive  privilege  Is  not  necessarily 
conclusive  on  the  Federal  courts  In  litiga- 
tion between  private  Individuals  and  the 
Government,  though  on  occasion  there  may 
be  reasons  for  not  divulging  Information, 
even  in  camera,  where  "there  is  a  reasonable 


danger  that  the  compulsion  of  the  evidence 
will  expose  military  matters  which,  In  the 
Interest  of  national  security,  should  not  be 
divulged."  '=  Now  If  the  courts  have  a  certain 
amount  of  discretion  In  reviewing  claims  of 
executive  privilege  In  order  to  determine 
their  validity.  It  seems  only  natural  to  me 
that  the  Congress — In  Its  role  as  an  inde- 
pendent branch  of  the  Government  charged 
with  the  legislative  function — is  able  to  re- 
quest information  it  deems  necessary  to  that 
function,  and  to  determine  whether  or  not 
a  refusal  to  provide  that  information  is 
founded  In  law. 

Senator  Muskie  and  I  have  Introduced  a 
concvirreut  resolution  In  the  Senate  whlcli 
would  require  Federal  officials  to  appear  and 
testify  when  requested.  Congress  and  Its  com- 
mittees would  then  determine  whether  a 
claim  of  privilege  is  founded  in  law.  If  it  is 
determined  that  such  a  claim  Is  not  well 
founded,  then  the  appropriate  House  of  Con- 
gress would  take  such  action  as  It  deems  ap- 
propriate to  require  the  Information  be  di- 
vulged, whether  that  be  by  a  contempt  pro- 
ceeding or  other  methods. 

Congress  can  be  more  forceful  In  asserting 
Its  right  to  information  from  the  Executive, 
and  the  resolution  that  Senator  Muskie  and 
I  liave  Introduced  would  provide  a  first  step. 
On  the  whole,  however.  It  will  require  co- 
operation between  the  Executive  and  Con- 
gress in  good  faith  and  with  the  good  of  the 
Nation  foremost  In  our  consideration.  Our 
system  of  Government,  with  Its  powers  sepa- 
rated among  three  coordinate  branches,  is 
not  the  most  efficient  ever  devised,  nor  was 
it  ever  meant  to  be.  As  former  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  testified  in  1971,  our  con- 
stitutional system — 

"Requires  an  enormous  amount  of  time 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  In  it,  partic- 
ularly In  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  to  make  the  Consltutlon  work  at 
all.  There  Is  In  It  always  the  danger  of  Im- 
passe. And  the  danger  of  Impasse  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  principle  threat  to  our  consti- 
tutional system  as  It  now  exists  "  " 

To  my  mind,  our  Constitution  Is  the  most 
magnificent  legal  document  ever  to  come 
from  the  mind  of  man,  and  It  must  be  pro- 
tected, defended  and  maintained.  To  do  so 
will  require  the  cooperation  of  the  President 
and  Congress,  and  the  active  Interest  of  every 
American  citizen.  That  Is  why  the  great  Is- 
sues of  separation  of  powers,  such  as  execu- 
tive privilege,  must  be  of  concern  to  each  and 
every  one  of  us. 

Our  freedoms  are  very  fragile,  and  they 
must  be  protected  at  the  price  of  eternal 
vigilance.  We  have  seen  a  great  accvjmula- 
tlon  of  power  in  the  presidency  over  the  past 
40  years,  partly  because  Congress  has  been 
too  ready  to  turn  over  the  hard  decisions 
that  must  be  made  to  the  Executive.  Today 
Congress  Is  moving  to  reassert  Its  proper  con- 
stitutional role  in  the  operation  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  believe  that  Is  a  very  healthy 
development.  The  Founding  Fathers  left  us 
with  a  delicate  Government  which.  If  main- 
tained In  Its  proper  balance,  will  ensure  free- 
dom for  generations  to  come.  The  vigilance 
that  freedom  demands  must  be  provided  by 
each  and  every  citizen  and  especially  by  those 
of  xis  who  know  and  love  the  law. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  Issue  of  executive  privilege  with  you  to- 
day. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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EXTENSION  OP  HEALTH  BENEFITS 
FOR  RAILROAD  EMPLOYEES  AND 
THEIR  DEPENDENTS 

Mr.  DOMENICT.  Mr.  President,  Fri- 
day I  voted  for  H.R.  7357.  a  bill  to  extend 
kidney  disease  medicare  coverage  to  rail- 
road employees,  their  spouses  and  de- 
pendent children. 

When  HJl.  1  was  passed  during  the 
92d  Congress,  several  changes  were  made 
with  regard  to  kidney  disease  benefits. 
Usually  changes  in  social  security  cov- 
erages automatically  include  railroad 
employees,  but  this  time  it  was  over- 
looked when  H.R.  1  was  finally  passed. 
This  measure  is  to  rectify  that  over- 
sight. 

One  provision  of  the  bill  pleases  me 
in  particular.  The  administration  of  the 
social  security  minimum  guaranty  pro- 
vision contained  in  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  Is  to  be  greatty  simplified.  This 
will  result  in  a  zero  cost  to  the  entire 
progr^  as  the  extra  benefits  provided 
would  be  offset  by  tiiose  reduced  oper- 
ating expenses. 

Pinsilly.  I  would  like  to  say  that  my 
support  for  this  measure  will  not  dimin- 
ish my  consideration  and  support  for 
more  comprehensive  railroad  retirement 
and  health  benefit  bills  in  the  future. 
These  workers  should  be  as  adequately 
covered  under  their  retirement  and 
health  programs  as  other  workers  in  this 
country  and  I  intend  to  support  those 
legislative  measures  in  the  Senat€  which 
would  guarantee  that  end. 


ELECTION  OP  DR.  ROBERT  W. 
BRIG08  TO  THE  EXECUTIVE 
BOARD  OP  THE  BOY  SCOUTS  OP 
AMERICA 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  learned  that  Dr.  Robert  W.  Brlggs.  8 
prominent  physician  from  Indianapolis. 
Ind..  has  been  elected  to  the  National 
Executive  Board  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 

Dr.  Briggs  has  been  very  active  in 
Indiana  civic  and  community  affairs,  in- 
cluding an  outstanding  record  of  service 
with  the  Boy  Scouts.  I  share  with  my 
fellow  Hooslers  a  deep  sense  of  pride  in 
his  work  and  his  accomplishments. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  press  release  announcing  Dr. 
Briggs"  anointment  to  the  executive 
board  of  the  Boy  Scouts  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 


Thefre  being  no  ob^ecti<»),  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Scouts  NaicE  BiacK  Insiakapous  Physician 

TO    KATICkNAL    EXECtTTIVK   BOAKO 

MunrKAFOUs.  Mimm..  May  25. — Dr.  Robert 
W.  Briggs,  prominent  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
physician  today  was  elected  to  the  National 
Executive  Board  of  the  Bo;  Scouts  of 
America. 

The  Sl-year-crid  Briggs'  nomination  was 
c<Kifirmed  during  the  63rd  National  BSA  An- 
nual Meeting  here  at  the  Minneapolis  Con- 
vention Center  Auciitorium. 

As  a  member  of  the  prestigious  board.  Dr. 
Briggs  will  have  a  voice  in  structuring  na- 
tional policies  and  programs  of  the  6>^  mil- 
lion-member youth  organization. 

A  past  recipient  of  the  coveted  SUver 
Beaver  Award,  Briggs  has  been  long  active 
in  the  Scouting  movement. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Region  7  BSA  Execu- 
tive Committee,  council  chairman  of  the 
Urban  Relationships  Committee,  and  national 
chairman  of  the  BSA  Urban-Suburban  Rela- 
tionships Panel. 

From  1967  to  1969,  he  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Inner-City  Study  Commission  of  the 
Indianapolis  Council,  and  is  a  past  Vice- 
President  of  the  Indianapolis  Council. 

Dr.  Briggs  is  also  an  Explorer  advisor,  and 
was  a  delegate  at  the  1970  National  Inner- 
City  Relationships  Workshop  Conference  in 
Denver,  Colorado,  where  he  served  as  vice- 
president. 

Active  in  numerous  civic  and  community 
activities.  Dr.  Briggs  holds  a  chartered  life 
membership  in  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
(NAACP) ,  is  a  member  of  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Police,  the  Navy  League  of  the  United 
States,  the  American  Medical  Association, 
the  Fellow  of  College  and  Chest  Physicians, 
and  la  an  executive  bocurd  ntember  of  the 
Indianapolis  YMCA. 

During  the  Korean  Conflict,  he  served  with 
the  Army  Medical  Corps,  attaining  the  rank 
of  captain. 


SOVIET  SUBJUGATION  OP 
LITHUANIA 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  World 
War  n.  Drought  suffering,  privation, 
and  hardships  to  all  of  Europe,  but 
some  peoples  suffered  more  than  others. 
Some  still  suffer.  "Rie  Lithuanians  were 
among  the  first  victims  of  World  War  II. 
and  unfortunately  their  suffering  Is  not 
over  yet. 

The  Lithuanians,  who  are  justly  proud 
of  their  distinct  individuality  and  un- 
daunted spirit  of  freedom,  had  regained 
independence  at  the  end  of  World  War  I. 
They  were  enjoying  freedom  in  their 
historic  homeland  under  democratic  gov- 
ernment. For  two  decades  they  worked 
hard  for  their  coimtry  and  they  were 
perfectly  content  with  their  lot.  Then 
the  Second  World  War  ushered  in  a 
period  of  misery  and  misfortune  wliich 
has  continued  for  more  than  three  dec- 
ades. 

The  Soviet  Government  took  advan- 
tage of  the  weakness  and  helplessness 
of  these  people  to  in^iose  its  despotic 
system  upon  them  early  in  the  war.  First 
the  government  of  the  coimtry  was 
forced  to  sign  a  mutual  assistance  pact 
with  the  Soviet  Union;  then  the  Lith- 
uanians were  compelled  to  allow  Rus- 
sian garrisons  to  be  stationed  in  the 
country;  and  finally,  in  June  of  1940  the 
Red  army  attacked  and  occupied  it. 

The  people  were  robbed  of  their  free- 


dom and  Independence,  and  became  pris- 
oners of  the  Red  army.  Meanwhile,  So- 
viet agents  instituted  a  reign  of  terror. 
Lithuanians  by  the  tens  of  thousands 
were  arrested,  imprisoned  and  then  de- 
parted to  distant  parts  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  terror  continued  until  the 
Red  army  was  forced  out  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  Nazis  in  late  June  of  1941. 
In  mid-June,  however,  just  before  their 
eviction,  Soviet  authorities  had  intensi- 
fied their  reign  of  terror,  and  in  one 
night  alone,  on  June  13-14.  many  tens  of 
thousands  of  innocent  people  were  de- 
ported. All  told,  during  the  first  stage  of 
their  occupation.  Soviet  authorities  had 
deported  many  thousand  peoples  \rtiose 
fate  is  still  unknown. 

Today,  as  we  solemnly  observe  the  an- 
niversary of  this  event,  the  survivors  of 
that  tragedy  still  suffer  in  their  home- 
land under  Soviet  totalitarian  tyranny. 
We  pay  homage  to  the  memory  of  those 
who  have  died  for  their  cause,  and  pray 
for  the  freedom  of  those  who  still  suffer 
in  Lithuania. 


OIL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors two  excellent  articles  which  ap- 
peared in  Sunday's  Washington  Post, 
dealing  with  the  world's  energy  prob- 
lems. 

The  first  article,  written  by  Ronald 
Koven  and  David  B.  Ottaway.  is  entitled 
"U.S.  Oil  Nightmare:  Worldwide  Short- 
age." The  thesis  is  that  while  Congress 
properly  is  concerned  with  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  closing  of  2.000  gas 
stations  across  the  land  and  farmers  cry 
out  that  there  is  not  enough  fuel  to  move 
their  tractors  this  summer,  the  Congress 
and  U.S.  policy  planners  should  be  even 
more  worried  that  the  worst  is  yet  to 
come — an  absolute  worldwide  shortage 
of  oil. 

The  second  article,  by  Carole  Shifrin, 
deals  with  the  interrelated  nature  of  the 
oil  industry.  It  is  one  of  the  naost  in- 
formative articles  I  have  read  dealing 
with  a  very  ccmiplex  subject.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  study  this  article, 
as  it  is  an  understandable  primer  on  the 
oil  industry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
these  articles  be  printed  in  the  Record.. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
UjS.  On.  Nightmabe:  Worldwide  Shobtace 

(By  Ronald  Koven  and  David  B.  Ottaway) 

While  Corjgrese  debates  who  Is  responsible 
for  the  closing  of  3,000  gas  stations  across  the 
land  and  farmer*  cry  that  there  is  not  enongh 
fuel  to  mo^e  their  tractors  this  stmuner, 
U.S.  policy  planners  are  worrying  that  the 
worst  fs  yet  to  come — an  absolute  worlcfwlde 
shortage  of  oil. 

No  one  disputes  that  there  !s  an  abimdance 
of  oil  hi  the  ground  to  meet  the  Industrial 
world's  enormous  and  growing  appetite  for 
energy — at  least  for  a  while. 

The  nagging  question  is  whether  those  who 
have  the  oil  will  produce  It.  mainly  to  pleas« 
the  United  States,  whose  wasteful  ways  tha 
world  is  coming  to  resent. 

There  are  g^rowlng  indlcatlona  that  the  an- 
swer might  well  be  "no." 

In  the  words  of  Deputy  Treasury  Secretary 


William  E.  Simon,  chairman  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's Oil  Policy  Committee,  "The 
producing  countries  will  produce  their 
reserves,  or  conserve  them,  to  the  extent  that 
they  consider  It  to  their  economic  and  polit- 
ical advantage  to  do  so. 

The  United  States,  whose  6  per  cent  of  the 
world's  population  now  consumes  33  per  cent 
of  its  energy,  is  suddenly  emerging  as  the 
leading  importer  of  oil,  destabUizlng  the  in- 
ternational petroleum  market. 

As  James  E.  Aklns,  the  State  Department's 
top  energy  specialist  testified  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  recently,  "The 
United  States  alone,  through  its  increased 
Imports,  is  creating  a  new  demand  for  oU 
each  year  equivalent  to  the  entire  production 
of  Algeria  (1.1  million  barrels  a  day)  or  ap- 
proximately half  that  of  Libya,  or  Nigeria." 
America's  traditional  foreign  oil  provid- 
ers— Canada  and  Venezuela — have  deter- 
mined that  their  reserves  are  relatively  lim- 
ited. They  are  turning  their  backs  on  Amer- 
ica's calls  for  help  with  Its  energy  problem 
to  concentrate  on  their  own  national  In- 
terests. 

Other  countries  which  earlier  looked  as  if 
they  might  be  a  big  help,  such  as  Indonesia 
and  Nigeria,  now  appear  small  factors  in  the 
changing  world  oil  supply  situation. 

The  only  country  capable  of  meeting  the 
world's  growing  needs  Is  Saudi  Arabia,  which 
sits  on  at  least  a  quarter  of  the  earth's 
proven  oil  reserves,  but  has  only  4.5  mUlIon 
souls  to  provide  for. 

Not  only  is  the  economic  hicentlve  for  the 
Saudis  to  expand  their  production  limited 
(they  now  hold  more  than  $3  billion  In 
monetary  reserves) ,  but  they  are  coming  un- 
der Increashig  poUtlcal  pressure  from  their 
Arab  brothers  to  refrain  from  baUlng  the 
Americans  out. 

"When  we  talk  about  our  oil  needs,  we're 
talking  about  one  country — Saudi  Arabia," 
said  Rep.  John  C.  Culver  (I>-Iowa),  chair- 
man of  the  House  Foreign  Economic  PoUcy 
Subcommittee. 

The  implications  of  this  stark  fact  are 
only  now  beginning  to  be  taken  Into  public 
account  by  top  U.S.  officials.  But  Washington 
Ignored  a  Saudi  Invitation  last  faU  to  estab- 
lish a  special  oil  relationship,  and  the  In- 
vitation Is  no  longer  open. 

After  a  decade  during  which  oil  producing 
capacity  exceeded  the  need  by  about  30  per 
cent,  world  supply  and  demand  is  now  in 
practically  perfect  balance.  If  one  producer 
even  an  only  moderately  important  one  like 
Libya  (2.2  million  barreU  a  day),  turns  oflf 
its  oU  tap,  a  world  shortage  will  be  upon  us. 
In  1972,  the  world  produced  62.9  million 
barrels  a  day  and  It  consumed  52.7  million 
barrels,  leaving  practically  nothing  for  in- 
ventories. 

Until  the  turn  of  the  decade,  America's 
profllgateways  were  no  real  problem.  Until 
1970,  America  produced  as  much  oil  as  It 
consumed — a  policy  David  Freeman,  head 
of  the  Ford  Foundation's  energy  policy  re- 
search project,  has  described  as  "Drain 
America  First." 

Now,  In  a  world  of  shortage,  there  may 
be  a  theoretical  alternative  to  oil  In  the 
mountains  of  coal  In  this  country  which 
would  be  enough  to  cover  U.S.  energy  needs 
for  500  years. 

But  American  society  has  become  addicted 
to  oil  and  gas,  which  account  for  more 
than  three  quarters  of  all  U.S.  current 
energy  consumption,  to  maintain  Its  chosen 
lifestyle  of  cleaner  industrial  smokestacks 
and  vehicles  powered  by  the  Internal  com- 
bustion engine.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  a  shift 
back  to  the  age  of  coal,  which  for  a  start 
would  force  abandonment  of  our  self-im- 
posed clean-air  standards. 

In  effect,  while  waiting  for  the  tardy  atom 
and  other  Buck  Rogers  alternatives  to  start 
producing  much  of  our  energy  in  the  mld- 
irsos,   the   United   States   is   stuck   on   oil 


(already  44  per  cent  of  all  U.S.  energy  con- 
sumption and  rising)  and  must  count  on 
foreigners  to  supply  it. 

There  is  no  spare  producing  capacity  in 
the  United  States.  Alaskan  oU,  when  it  la 
finally  extricated  from  its  current  Judicial 
quagmire,  will  do  little  more  than  make 
up  for  the  decline  In  the  lower  48  states' 
production,  according  to  the  National  Petro- 
leum Council. 

Last  year,  the  United  States  imported  27 
per  cent  of  the  oil  it  used  and  expects  to 
brhig  In  33  to  35  per  cent  this  year,  accord- 
ing to  official  forecasts. 

By  1980,  most  estimates — industry,  uni- 
versity and  government — are  that  the  United 
States  will  need  to  Import  half  or  more  of 
its  total  needs.  One  respected  view  is  that 
this  may  happen  as  early  as  1976. 

The  usual  estimates  are  that  the  United 
States  imported  about  15  per  cent  of  its 
petroleum  products  from  the  unstable  Arab 
world  and  Iran  in  1972 — 2.1  per  cent  of  its 
total  energy  consumption. 

But  that  statistic  vastly  understates  the 
Importance  of  Middle  Eastern  imports,  since 
at  least  a  third  of  petroleum  refined  In  the 
Caribbean  for  the  U.S.  market  originates 
in  the  Middle  East,  but  is  classified  as  Latin 
American  oil. 

A  more  accurate  view  can  be  had  from  a 
look  at  the  percentage  of  unrefined  oil  im- 
ported directly  Into  the  United  States.  Ushig 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mine's  figures.  Arab  and 
PersUn  crude  oU  represented  28.6  per  cent 
of  U.S.  Imports  last  year. 

The  Arab  world  and  Iran  already  produce 
42  per  cent  of  the  world's  oil,  and  they  hold 
two-thirds  of  the  670  bUllon  barrels  of 
proven  reserves.  The  trend  Is  toward  ever- 
increasing  dependency  on  Middle  East  oil, 
at  least  through  1980  or  1985.  In  seven  years, 
according  to  conservative  estimates  by  the 
U.S.  government,  a  third  to  a  half  of  total 
U.S.  oil  Imports  will  be  from  the  Arab  world 
and  Iran. 

It  Is  estimated  that  one  out  of  five  barrels 
of  oil  then  used  in  the  United  States  wUl  be 
coming  from  Saudi  Arabia  alone.  The  Saudis 
are  expected  to  provide  three-quarters  of  the 
growth  In  Middle  East  petroleum  productloii 
from  here  on  In. 

A  country  by  coimtry  source  In  the  Middle 
East,  has  been  playing  on  U.S.  fears  to  pre- 
sent itself  as  a  potential  replacement.  But 
the  shah's  own  announced  plans  are  that 
Iran  wUl  Impose  a  plateau  on  production 
in  1977  BO  as  not  to  deplete  his  country's 
dwindling  reserves  too  fast. 

Iran  Is  now  producing  about  5  million 
barrels  a  day  and  wUl  peak  out  at  8  to  9 
million  barrels.  Most  of  that  oil  Is  already 
committed"  to  Western  Europe  and  Japan 
and  could  not  be  shifted  to  the  United 
States  In  a  crisis,  except  at  the  expense  of 
America's  allies. 

Iraq  Is  the  Arab  world's  sleeper — Its  vast- 
ly underestimated  reserves  are  second  only 
to  Saudi  Arabl's.  But  the  future  of  Iraq's 
oil  Industry  is  highly  uncertain.  Some  oil 
economists  believe  that  country  should  step 
up  production  from  Its  current  stagnating 
1.6  million  barrels  a  day  to  as  much  as  6 
million.  The  political  Instability  that  has 
traditionally  been  a  major  obstacle  to  expan- 
sion of  Iraqi  production,  however,  raises  se- 
rious questions  about  getting  much  oU  from 
there. 

Outside  the  Arab  world,  Nigeria  is  the  only 
non-Communist  country  where  oil  produc- 
tion Is  now  Increasing  significantly,  with  ex- 
pectations of  exports  of  2.4  million  barrels 
dally  by  1975.  The  West  African  country  has 
suddenly  become  extremely  Important  to  the 
United  States.  This,  however.  Is  a  passing 
phase.  America's  voluminous  needs  will  out- 
strip the  limited  capacity  of  Nigeria's  fields. 
Some  of  the  older  ones  are  already  declining 
in  production. 

Many  energy  planners  have  been  fooled  by 
mirages  of  great  oil  bonanzas  outside  the 


Middle  East,  especially  In  the  seabed  In 
places  as  near  to  home  as  the  Long  Island 
and  New  Jersey  coasts  and  as  far  away  as  the 
China  Sea. 

No  actual  drilling  has  taken  place  In  any 
of  these  offshore  sites.  The  evidence  Is  that 
they  are  potentlaUy  rich  In  oil,  but  many 
past  explorations  have  proven  the  most  geo- 
logically promising  areas  to  be  dry  boles. 
The  likelihood  Is  high  that  most  of  the 
world's  easy-to-explolt  shallow-water  off- 
shore oil,  Uke  Venezuela's  Lake  Maracaibo 
and  the  Abu  Dhabi  Marine  Areas  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  have  already  been  found. 

Even  if  a  gigantic  offshore  oil  pool  were  to 
be  found,  exploiting  It  would  almost  certainly 
be  far  more  costly  and  difficult  than  ex- 
tracting the  oil  from  the  sands  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  where  a  barrel  of  oU  costs  8  to  10 
cents  to  produce  at  the  wellhead.  From  dis- 
covery to  full-scale  production  Involves  a 
minimum  lead  time  of  five  years  even  under 
the  best  conditions. 

The  troubles  the  Europeans  have  encoun- 
tered In  the  North  Sea  are  an  object-lesson 
for  many  pursuers  of  fools'  oil  rushes.  Deep 
In  some  of  the  world's  stormiest  waters. 
North  Sea  oil  is  proving  to  be  a  costly  enter- 
prise. Destruction  by  wind  and  waves  of  oU 
rigs  worth  millions  of  dollars  Is  a  common 
occurrence.  There  have  been  Innumerable  dry 
holes  at  $3  million  each.  The  British  govern- 
ment estimates  North  Sea  production  by  1980 
at  2  million  barrels  a  day — only  enough  to 
cover  Europe's  annual  growth  In  demand  for 
perhaps  two  years. 

Closer  to  home,  oil  alchemists  are  dream- 
ing up  schemes  to  turn  rocks,  sand  and  tar 
into  black  gold,  bedazzling  their  audiences 
with  fantastic  estimates  of  such  deposits  as 
the  Athabasca  Tar  Sands  In  northern  Al- 
berta (300  billion  barrels),  the  oil  shale  de- 
posits of  the  Rocky  Mountains  (1.7  trUllon 
barrels)  and  the  Orinoco  oU  belt  In  north- 
eastern Venezuela  (700  billion  barrels). 

These  latter-day  alchemists  have  success- 
fully developed  the  technology  of  extracting 
the  oil.  What  they  often  fall  to  say,  how- 
ever. Is  that  the  investments  in  time  and 
money  are  so  high  as  to  represent  major  ob- 
stacles for  private  industry  alone — at  least 
$5  billion  in  Venezuela  and  «6  billion  In 
Canada.  The  lead  times  make  major  oil  pro- 
duction unlikely  In  the  crucial  decade  be- 
fore us,  If  then.  Extraction  of  more  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  oil  in  place  under  any  of 
these  schemes  is  highly  doubtful. 

Not  only  are  these  plans  stlU  farfetched 
from  a  practical  viewpoint,  but  they  do  not 
deal  with  the  political  realities  of  mounting 
anti-American  nationalism  In  Canada  and 
Venezuela. 

The  turning  point  In  Canadian-American 
economic  relations  may  already  have  come 
In  March  of  this  year,  when  Canada's  Na- 
tional Energy  Board  announced  a  "tem- 
porary" limit  on  crude  oil  exports  to  the 
United  States  of  a  little  more  than  1.2  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day,  turning  down  applica- 
tions for  another  50.000  barrels.  Last  Thurs- 
day, similar  "temporary"  restrictions  were 
placed  on  Canadian  exports  to  the  United 
States  of  gasoline  and  home  heating  oil 
after  U.S.  Imports  of  gasoline  jumped  from 
799  barrels  In  January  to  more  than  500,000 
In  May,  threatening  to  draw  all  of  Canada's 
own  supply. 

Canadian  officials  cite  the  French  proverb. 
"Nothing  Is  so  lasting  as  the  temporary." 
The  Energy  Board  justifies  its  actions  un- 
der a  strict  Interpretation  that  Its  responsi- 
bilities require  It  to  keep  In  reserve  enough 
to  cover  Canada's  energy  needs  for  25  years. 
Canadian  officials  here  point  out  that 
Canada's  production  from  its  established  oil 
fields  Is  expected  to  peak  In  three  years,  and 
that  exploration  on  Canada's  vast  northern 
frontiers  has  so  far  turned  up  large  gas  de- 
posits but  relatively  little  oU. 

From  the  frontier  areas,  where  the  expec- 
tation Is  that  oU   will   eventually   be  dls- 
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covered  In  sizable  quantities,  the  surpluses 
would  normaUy  go  to  ttae  American  market. 
But  there  are  Influential  voices  being  raiaed 
In  Canada,  such  as  Eric  Kierans,  cconomtcs 
profesKir  at  McGUI  University  and  a  former 
federal  Cabinet  minister,  who  qaestk>na 
whether  it  is  in  Canada's  interest  to  invest 
the  huge  Boms  required  to  develop  the  north 
prlniarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  Americans. 

"We  reject  continentalism,"  says  one  high- 
level  Canadian  oOiclal.  "The  idea  is  unac- 
ceptable to  Canada.  Ton  know  what  ha^qiens 
to  little  gnys." 

This  seems  to  be  partly  an  expression  of 
pique  over  the  American  faihire  to  reply  to 
a  Canadian  offer  in  March  1972  for  a  joint 
Trans-Canadian  Pipeline  to  carry  oil  from 
Alaska's  North  Slope  and  Canada's  promis- 
ing Delta  area  to  the  American  Midwest. 

This  alternative  to  the  T^ans-AIaska  Pipe- 
line wa«  offered,  according  to  a  later  letter 
from  Canadian  Energy  Minister  Donald  S. 
McDonald  to  U.S.  Interior  Secretary  Rogers 
C.  Morton,  to  "enhance  the  energy  security 
at  yoar  country." 

But,  McDonald  warned,  if  the  oil  trans- 
portation problem  ftom  Alaska  were  "not 
solved  with  rea.son  and  wisdom  by  us  to- 
day," then  it  "could  proditce  dilBcult  in- 
ftuencea  in  C&nada-United  States  relations." 

Bleren  months  later,  tn  February  1973,  Mc- 
Donald snappishly  toM  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  he  still  had  not  had  a  reply 
from  Morton  and  that  Canada  has  "no  in- 
tention of  renewing  Its  representation.'* 

In  retrospect,  the  failvire  to  take  up  the 
Canadian  offer  may  turn  out  to  be  a  major 
missed  opportunity  second  only  to  the  failure 
to  respond  to  the  Saudi  offer. 

The  prospect  is  that  Canada  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  will  remain  a  static  source 
of  oil  for  the  United  States.  Even  the  present 
1.2  million  barrels  of  crude  a  day  that  the 
Utatted  States  gets  from  Canada  overstates 
its  importance  in  the  American  Import  pic- 
ture. A  large  amount  of  Canadian  petrolemn 
shipments  to  the  U.S.  Midwest  represent  oil 
freed  for  export  by  major  imports  of  Vene- 
ruelan  oil  to  Canada's  energy-poor  eastern 
coast.  Much  of  the  petroleum  products  the 
United  States  buys  from  Canadian  refineries, 
moreover,  are  processed  from  Middle  Eastern 
and  Venezuelan  crude. 

As  for  Veneniela,  traditionally  the  largest 
exporter  of  oil  to  the  United  States  and 
one*  TlrtTially  an  American  economic  col- 
ony, its  current  approach  toward  helping 
the  "Giant  of  the  North"  is  demonstrated  by 
what  happened  last  year.  Por  technical  rea- 
sons, Venezuela's  production  dropped  by  9 
per  cent,  while  its  oil  revenues  increased  by 
11  per  cent,  thanks  to  ever  higher  world 
prices. 

This,  Veneziielan  officials  Indicate,  Is  fine 
with  them.  They  are  mainly  concerned  with 
maintaining  their  coxintry'fe  Income.  They  do 
not  worry  about  whether  the  United  StatM 
win  get  enough  oil. 

The  Venezuelan,  attitude  toward  Ameri- 
can hopes  of  getting  a  great  deal  of  secure 
Weatexn  hemisphere  oil  in  the  future  is  re- 
flected in  one  official's  worda: 

"It  la  not  Venezuelan  policy  to  increase 
production  abruptly.  We  want  stable,  grad- 
uai  growth.  ...  A  lot  of  energy  is  being 
wasted  in  America.  We  don't  want  to  wast* 
our  oil." 

To  U.8.  Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rac- 
ers' raccBt  Invitation  to  the  Venezuelans 
to  produce  more  for  the  VS.  maiket,  Presi- 
dcmt  Rafael  Caldera  replied,  -Venexaela  wiU 
not  Join  the  mad  race  at  production.*' 

When  Americans  talk  about  getting  help, 
Venexuelans  note  t&at  in  the  19<IOs.  during 
the  world's  oil  glut,  the  effect  of  U.S.  gor- 
erament  policies  was  to  draw  private  Ameri- 
can oQ  tnvestmeBt  away  firom  Veuejuehi 
to  the  Middle  East.  As  a  result  there  has  been 


practically  no  oil  exploration  in  Venezuela 
for  mote  than  a  decade. 

U.S.  companies  have  been  told  that  tttetr 
Venecoclan  concessions  will  not  be  renewed 
after  they  expire  in  1963.  This  expression  ot 
ecanomlc  nationalisni  has  cast  a  pall  over 
new  investment  plans,  including  those  for 
ttae  developnient  of  the  Orinoco  River  oil  tar 
belt. 

During  his  recent  Latin  American  tour, 
Rogers  offered  a  "long-term  arrangement 
that  would  facilitate  the  nobUization  of  the 
necessary  capita]  and  technology,  and  estab- 
lish stable  trading  arrangements"  for  the 
hard-to-eztiaet  Orinoco  oil. 

However,  with  Venesuela  now  immobilized 
in  campaigning  for  its  presidential  elec- 
tion in  December,  no  Venezuelan  leader  is 
prepared  to  risk  a  response  to  the  Yankee 
offer. 

Both  major  pcliUcal  parties  in  Veneauela 
have  made  it  clear  that  the  days  ot  pri- 
vate oil  concessions  axe  over  and  that  the 
government  will  iu&ist  on  controlling  any  new 
oU  ventures. 

Venesoela'a  contribotion  to  America's 
mergy  needs  is  not  likely  to  rise  miieh  be- 
yond the  1.8  nmiion  barrels  a  day  of  bota 
crude  and  refined  petnrieum  it  now  provides. 
Venezuelan  oil  specialists  indicate  that  it 
sliould  take  two  or  three  years  for  their 
country  even  to  get  back  to  'ts  1971  prodiic- 
tion  level  and  that  future  production  in- 
creases will  be  kept  to  a  3  to  4  per  cent  an- 
n  al  range. 

"Venezuela  realizes  that  oil  is  a  non-re- 
newable resource,"  was  the  way  one  Vene- 
zuelan ^>ecialist  siinunarizrd  his  govern- 
ment's attitude. 

Fur  ttae  United  Stotes  and  the  world,  then. 
Sandl  Arabia  is,  in  Jamer  Akins'  phrase,  the 
"swing  prodooer."  It  ks  the  country  whose 
production  is  expanding  the  most  rapidly. 

It  went  from  6.5  million  barrels  a  day  in 
January  to  9  million  daily  this  month,  ful- 
Jilling  its  expansion  plans  six  months  ahead 
of  schedule. 

lu  other  words,  Saudi  Arabia  has  added 
mtxe  than  "another  Libya"  to  worid  oil  pro- 
duction so  far  this  year  and  will  add  still 
another  Libya  some  time  in  1975. 

The  world's  energy  planners  are  banking 
on  Saudi  Arabia's  meeting  its  anrtouneed 
plan  at  20  million  barrels  a  day  by  1980.  But 
Arab  vcnld  pressures  have  been  growing 
steadily  on  the  Saudis  to  curb  their  produc- 
tion growth  xmless  Washington  changes  its 
pro-Israeli  policies  in  the  Middle  East. 

Speaking  in  Beirut  last  week,  Nadlm  Pach- 
achi.  former  head  of  the  Organization  of 
FetzDleum  EiporOng  Countries  (OPEC)  and 
still  an  influential  figure  in  Arab  oil  politics, 
said  that  to  produce  a  severe  American  short- 
age within  a  year  the  Arab  countries  need 
only  "refuse  to  increase  production." 

In  the  past  few  months,  Cairo  in  particular 
has  been  bearing  down  on  the  Saudis  to  use 
their  new-found  oil  leverage  to  force  an 
American  policy  shift. 

On  May  3,  King  F<eisal  delivered  a  lecture 
to  ttae  president  of  the  Arabian  American  Oil 
Co.  (AnuDco),  the  U.S.  consortium  produc- 
ing practically  all  of  Saudi  Arabian  oil. 
Aramco  President  Frank  Jungers  cabled 
honw  to  the  American  parent  companies  a 
detailed  summary  of  Feisal's  description  of 
ttae  pressures  he  is  feeling  snd  of  bis  attempt 
to  transfer  some  of  that  pressure  to  the  oil 
industry  so  that  it  would  in  turn  place  pres- 
sure on  the  VS.  government. 

The  king  stressed  that  be  is  "not  able  to 
stand  alone  much  kngei"  in  the  Middle  East 
as  a  friend  of  America,  Jungers  reported. 
Feisal  said  every  Arab  country  but  liis  is 
"moat  unsafe  for  Ajnerlcan  interests;"  and 
that  even  in  Saudi  Arabia,  "it  would  be 
more  and  more  difficult  to  hold  off  ttae  tide 
of  opinion  that  was  now  running  so  heavily 
against  America,"  Jungers  cabled.  The  report 
of  Feisal's  plea  continued: 


"He  stated  that  It  was  up  to  those  American 
enterprises  who  were  friends  of  the  Arabs  and 
who  had  Interests  in  the  area  to  urgently  do 
something  to  change  the  posture  of  the  USG 
(United  States  government  J.  He  said  a  simple 
disavowal  of  Israeli  prtlcles  and  actions  by 
the  USG  would  go  a  long  way  toward  quieting 
the  current  anti-American  feeling.  He  kept 
emphasizing  that  It  was  up  to  us  as  American 
business  and  American  friends  to  make  our 
thoughts  and  actions  felt  quickly." 

Abandoning  their  previous  low  profile, 
American  oilmen  have  been  doing  Just  what 
Feisal  asked — offering  to  testify  before  Con- 
gressional committees,  buttonholing  State 
Department  policy  makers,  even  taking  their 
case  to  the  White  House. 

Aramco  officials  are  understood  to  be  wor- 
ried that  their  ambitious  expansion  plans 
will  be  curbed.  U.S.  intelligence  analyses  are 
already  said  to  be  based  on  the  assumption 
that  Saudi-Arabia  will  only  be  wimng  to  ex- 
pand  production  to  15  million  barrels  a  day, 
rather  than  20  million. 

There  are  also  reports  that  some  influential 
members  of  the  Saudi  royal  family  are  argu- 
ing within  the  government  that  their  coun- 
try does  not  need  the  extra  revenue  and  that 
it  would  better  serve  Saudi  Interest  at  home 
and  abroad  to  freeze  petroleum  prodoction  at 
present  levels. 

Saudi  PetnHeum  Minister  Sheika  ZakI  Ta- 
manl,  who  brought  a  similar  message  to 
Washington  in  April,  is  understood  to  be 
arguing  for  continued  expansion.  This  posi- 
tion, however,  may  prove  increasingly  un- 
tenable In  a  country  that  stands  to  earn 
around  $5  biUion  In  oil  revenues  this  year 
and  was  only  able  to  q>end  60  percent  of  Its 
$2.4  billion  budget  last  year. 

Already,  as  a  result  of  growing  political 
pressures  at  home  and  an  ambiguous  UJS. 
response,  the  Saudi  government  has  backed 
off  its  offer  of  last  fall  to  provide  the  United 
States  with  a  guaranteed  large  oil  stqftply  In 
return  for  preferential  treatment  in  the  , 
American  market. 

PertMps  the  best  chance  American  oil  di- 
I^omacy  has  to  convince  the  Saudis  to  do  the 
United  States  the  "favor,"  as  Yamani  calls  It. 
of  expanding  Its  oil  production  Is  to  stress 
the  tacit  U.S.  role  as  Saudi  Arabia's  great- 
power  protector  against  major  aggression. 

Washington's  problem  Is  the  tension  be- 
tween America's  position  as  the  tadt  protec- 
tor of  Israel  and  as  the  tadt  protector  of 
Iran,  Saudi  Arabia's  main  rival  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Walking  carefully  among  all  those  po- 
tential contradictions  is  not  a  task  for  nar- 
rowly defined  oil  diplomacy,  but  for  Kissin- 
ger-style ^obal  thinking. 

In  the  most  concrete  expression  so  far  of 
the  new  American  awareness  of  the  need  to 
placate  the  Saudis,  the  State  Department  an- 
nounced U.S.  willingness  to  sell  Saudi 
Arabia  a  "limited  number"  of  the  coveted 
Phantom  flghter-bomber,  the  same  plane 
that  is  the  pride  of  the  TcranTt  air  force  and 
that  has  been  the  symbol  of  luael'e  fecial 
relationship  with  America. 

Israeli  Defense  Minister  Moshe  Daye-i 
called  the  American  offer  to  the  Saudis  a  case 
ot  "oil  and  sympathy."  A  few  days  later. 
Prime  Minister  Golda  Meir  put  things  firmly 
in  perspective: 

•Xet  me  tell  you  somethirtg  tha«  we  Israelis 
have  against  Moses.  He  took  us  40  years 
through  the  desert  In  order  to  bring  us  to 
the  one  spot  in  the  Middle  East  that  has  no 
oil." 

U.S.    on.    IMPORTS    LISTED    BT    SOURCE 

In  March,  the  United  States  imported  106 
million  barrels  of  crude  oil.  Refined  petro- 
leum products  added  about  half  again  as 
much  to  the  total  imports.  A  breakdown  >)f 
the  crude  oil  Imports,  according  to  the  trade 
publication  Piatt's  OUgrani.  follows: 
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Country  and  tarrelt 

Canada 39,638.000 

VeneEueU 13,835,000 

Nigeria    12,188,000 

Saudi  Arabia -  9,383.000 


Ubya 

Algeria   

Indonesia    

Iran 

United  Arab  Emirates. 


7,  080, 000 
6,279.000 
5.  260,  000 
4.680.000 
1,773,000 


Ecuador 

Tunisia 

Other  Arab  states 

Other  non-Arab  states. 
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1,751,000 
1. 069, 000 
1.379,000 
2. 763.  000 


Total 106,073,000 


WHO  HAS  THE  OIL? 


Saudi  Arai)ia 

nUSSII -...«... 

Iran 

Kuwait 

Otbef  Persian  Gulf. 

fltgeria 

United  States 


Estimated 

Projected 

Proven 

1972 

1980 

reserves 

production 

Percent 

production 

(billion 

(minion 

louease 

(iDillion 

barrels) 

l>arrels/day) 

Oker 1971 

barrels/day) 

138.0 

5.7 

27.0 

20 

75.0 

7.5 

12.0 

10-12 

65.0 

4.9 

&0 

8  10 

64.9 

2.8 

-5,0 

3-4 

51.2 

2.5 

4.0 

4-6 

47.0 

1.1 

36.8 

1-2 

38.8 

9.5 

-.3 

12 

Ubya 

Iraq 

Venezuela 

Canada... 

Total  world 


Estimated 

P(0jec1c«l 

Proven 

1972 

19?0 

reservej 

produclioii 

Percent 

productKi 

(billion 

(rniBiaa 

locreasa 

(niillMu 

barrels) 

barrels/ day) 

over  1971 

barrels/day) 

30.4 

2.2 

-19.3 

2  3 

29.0 

1.5 

-12.0 

12 

13.7 

3.2 

-9.8 

3  t 

10.2 

1.5 

10.4 

2  3 

C69.9 


49.7 


3.0 
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U.S.  Suit  Outlines  Interrixated  Natuse  of 

On.  Industbt 

(By  Carole  Shlfrin) 

An  easy-to-\inderstand  primer  on  the  com- 
plexities and  Interrelated  nattire  of  the  oil 
industry  was  provided  to  the  public  in  a  suit 
filed  last  week  by  the  Justice  Department's 
Antitrust  Division  against  Texaco,  Inc.,  and 
an  Independent  refiner.  Coastal  States  Gas 
Producing  Co. 

Although  there  have  been  no  federal 
charges  that  the  interconnected  character 
of  the  industry  violates  the  nation's  com- 
petition laws  per  se,  the  outline  of  the  in- 
dustry's function  and  who  controls  it  hints 
at  the  degree  to  which  the  Industry's  opera- 
tions are  concentrated. 

In  a  simplified  form,  the  industry's  opera- 
tions are  divided  generally  into  four  phases : 

Exploration  and  production. 

Transportation. 

Refining. 

Distribution  and  marketing. 

Basically,  the  oil  has  to  be  found  through 
exploration;  through  a  production  process, 
it  is  made  into  crude  oil.  which  Is  then  trans- 
ported to  refineries.  At  the  refineries,  the 
crude  is  made  into  the  finished  consumer 
products — such  as  gasoline  or  No.  2  fuel  oil 
used  in  heating  homes.  The  refined  petro- 
leum products  are  then  distributed  to  the 
places  where  they  will  be  sold  to  the  consum- 
ing public,  such  as  gasoline  stations  or  the 
fuel  companies  which  supply  oil,  for  instance, 
to  homes  or  businesses. 

"A  vast  disparity  exists  in  the  size  and 
scope  of  operations  of  these  entities."  the 
Antitrust  Division  states  in  its  suit,  ranging 
from  multi-billion  dollar  corporations  with 
worldwide  operations  which  engage  In  all 
phases  of  the  Industry  to  a  one-person  owner 
of  a  single  gas  station  with  one  or  two  pumps 
or  a  person  with  a  half-interest  In  a  single 
oil  well. 

The  "majors" — numbering  17  according  to 
Justice — are  the  largest  domestic  oil  com- 
panies in  terms  of  refining  capacity.  The 
majors  are  the  well-known,  generally  heav- 
ily advertised  names  associated  with  gaso- 
line: Texaco,  the  various  Standard  Oil  com- 
panies (Indiana,  California.  Ohio),  Exxon, 
Shell,  Gulf  Oil,  Mobil  Oil,  Atlantic  Richfield, 
Sun  Oil,  Union  Oil.  Phillips  Petroleum,  Cities 
Service,  Ashland  Oil.  Continental  Oil,  Getty 
Oil  and  Marathon  Oil,  along  with  their  sub- 
.sidiaries. 

To  varjing  degrees,  the  majors  are  inte- 
grated companies  with  activities  ranging  from 
initial  exploration  and  production  through 
distribution  and  marketing  of  refined  petro- 
leum products. 

In  the  Initial  production  stage,  tlie  "ma- 
jors" accounted  for  66.5  per  cent  of  all  crude 
oU  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1971. 
the  gorernment  said.  In  1963,  the  gross  pro- 
duction of  the  17  majors  had  been  about 
55.6  per  cent  of  the  total  crude  produced. 


Almost  all  of  the  crude  oil  produced  in 
tlie  United  States  is  transported  to  refineries 
by  pipelines,  with  most  of  the  crude  oil 
gathering  and  trunk  pipelines  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  majors.  Justice  said. 

"Tlu-ough  their  ownership  of  crude  oil 
production,  their  oUfield  purchasing  organi- 
zations, and  their  control  of  pipelines,  the 
majors  have  access  to  and  control  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  all  crude  oil  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,"  the  government 
asserted  In  the  Texaco-Coastal  States  suit. 

Concentration  In  the  refining  stage  is  also 
high.  The  suit  Indicates  that,  as  of  Jan.  1, 
1972,  the  17  major  companies  operated  110 
refineries  representing  82.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  refining  capacity  in  the  48  contiguous 
states.  In  1963,  the  majors  had  accounted 
for  76.2  per  cent  of  the  total  refining  capacity. 

Since  1963,  there  has  been  a  decline  in 
the  number  of  firms  operating  refineries,  and 
a  decline  in  the  number  of  refineries,  too. 
In  1963,  there  was  a  total  of  140  firms 
operating  286  refineries.  By  1972,  the  number 
of  firms  fell  to  120;  and  the  number  of 
operating  refineries  to  247. 

The  majors  appear  to  run  their  refineries 
at  a  higher  capacity,  the  figures  also  Indi- 
cate for,  in  1971,  the  majors  accounted  for 
84.3  per  cent  of  the  total  refinery  "nms" — 
the  crude  oil  put  through  the  refining  proc- 
ess— in  the  U.S..  a  litUe  higher  tlian  tlie 
total  capacity  percentage. 

Many  of  the  majors'  refineries  are  huge 
operations — one  puts  out  more  than  400.000 
barrels  of  refined  products  a  day — while  some 
of  the  smaller  firms  operating  refineries  have 
small  capacity  operations — ^ranging  down  to 
500  barrels  a  day. 

All  of  the  majors  market  their  products 
by  brand  at  least  for  the  sale  of  gasoline 
which.  Justice  said,  is  the  most  important 
refined  petroleum  prod\ict  both  by  voliune 
and  by  revenue.  The  majors  supply  gas  to 
retail  stations  bearing  their  brand  logos 
either  directly  or  through  branded  whole- 
salers, distributors  or  Jobbers. 

In  1971,  the  majors'  branded  sales  ac- 
counted for  approximately  75  per  cent  of 
all  tax-paid  sales  of  gasoline  in  the  UjS..  Jus- 
tice said. 

Tlie  majors'  competition  comes  from  other 
gasoline  marketers  commonly  called  "Inde- 
pendeut.s."  which  vary  in  the  degree  of  in- 
tegration. A  few  are  fully  integrated  from 
exploration  through  marlLetlng,  and  some 
are  partially  integrated,  operating  in  two 
or  more  phases  of  the  petroleum  industry. 

But  "most  independent  marketers  are  non- 
integrated  and  are  totally  dependent  on  oth- 
ers for  supply"  of  crude  oil.  Justice  says. 
(They  are  olten  referred  to  as  rebranders  or 
private-brand  marketers.) 

"Because  of  mergers  and  acquisitions  of 
oil  refiners  within  the  last  ten  years,  there 
has  been  a  marked  decline  in  the  number  of 
refined  petroleiun  product  supply  sources  for 
Independent  marketeers."  Justice  said. 


Most  recently,  some  Independent  market- 
ers have  gone  out  of  business  because  their 
suppliers  often  majors — cut  off  their  sup- 
plies on  grounds  there  was  not  enough  to 
go  around,  and  they  were  supplying  their 
own  outlets  first. 

Loss  of  independents  spells  the  loss  of 
some  downward  pressure  on  gasoline  prices, 
because  the  independents  prices  are  general- 
ly lower  than  those  charged  by  the  major.s 
for  their  branded  gasoline.  The  majors,  charg- 
ing higher  prices,  attempt  to  app>eal  to  con- 
sumers on  the  basis  of  nonprice  forms  of 
competition.  Justice  notes,  such  as  mass 
media  advertising,  claims  of  product  super- 
iority, credit  card  services  and  road  maps. 

Even  so.  the  Justice  department  has  ob- 
served that  retail  price  levels  fur  gasoline 
generally — majors'  gasoline  too — tend  to  be 
lowest  in  those  geographic  areas  where  in- 
dependents have  the  greatest  market  pene- 
tration. 

The  civil  antitrust  suit  Justice  filed  against 
Texaco,  the  nation's  leading  oil  refiner  and 
marketer,  and  Coastal  States,  the  nation's 
second  largest  independent  refiner,  alleged 
that  an  agreement  between  the  two  restrainsf 
the  sale  of  gasoline  to  independents  in  vio- 
lation of  the  nation's  antitrust  laws.    . 


GOVERNOR  LANDON  DISCUSSES 
ENERGY  POLICY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  former 
Kansas  Governor  All  M.  Landon  recently 
spoke  to  the  Topeka,  Kans..  Rotary  Club. 
Hi.s  topic  was  energy  in  the  United  States 
and  the  long-range  outlook  for  its  use, 
production,  and  implications  for  thij 
country  both  domestically  and  interna- 
tionally. 

I  believe  Governor  Landou's  obseiTa- 
tions  are  well-taken  and  make  wortli- 
while  reading  for  those  of  us  who  are 
involved  in  the  formulation  of  America's 
energy  policies.  Tlierefore,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  text  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Coming  Fuel  Enerct  Crisis 

The  critical  public  transportation  problems 
confronting  the  United  States  of  America 
are  many-sided  and  huge. 

We  are  faced  with  basic  long-range  factors 
of  the  best  use  of  fuel  energy — the  relation- 
ship between  ecology  and  the  present  dynam- 
ic life  which  varies  in  different  states,  and 
the  position  of  tlie  various  transportation 
components  in  our  national  economy. 

The  more  critical  concern  of  all  for  the 
next  generation  or  two  is  the  best  \>se  of 
our  natural  resources  of  fviel  energy. 
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oil.  coal  and  natural  gas  are  not  renewable 
like  lands  and  timber. 

We  are  having  a  plain  warning  now  In 
peace-time  rationing  of  gasoline  of  what 
S8  ahead  of  us  by  the  turn  of  the  century 
if  we  do  not  start  planning  immediately  to 
make  the  most  effective  use  of  the  dwlndlmg 
supplies  of  crude  oil  and  natural  gas,  as  well 
as  the  exploitation  of  atomic  energy  and  our 
tast  coal  reserves. 

All  this  means  as  evolutionary  a  change  In 
our  way  of  life  as  did  the  development  of 
steam  power  and  the  Internal  combustion 
engine.  That  may  be  more  of  a  blessing  than 
a  disaster.  However,  I  will  leave  that  to  the 
doctors  and  psychiatrists  In  the  coming  gen- 
erations. 

There  are  67  government  commissions, 
agencies  and  departments  now  fiddling  with 
the  solution  of  this  energy  making  prob- 
lem. This  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  old 
saw.  When  In  doubt,  name  another  commis- 
sion. ^  ,, 
In  America,  we  use  16  million  barrels  of  oil 
per  day.  According  to  government  estimates. 
we  win  be  using  24  million  barrels  dally  by 
1980.  Our  foreign  oil  Imports  hi  1970  were 
26%.  In  1973,  they  will  be  upwards  of  40';;  . 
Our  energy  power  comes  from:  Oil  44.6'';  : 
natural  gas  31.6',;  coal  19.7.;;  water  3.3',l; 
atomic  0.3 ''r. 

The  usages  of  all  energy  in  the  Unltea 
States  are:  tran.sportatton  24-;;  utilities 
25%;  industry  32';:  homes  14':;  other  5'':. 
Coal  Is  the  biggest  fossil  fuel  energy  re- 
source America  has.  According  to  Fortune 
MagazUie  for  September.  1972,  "There  Is 
enough  for  U.S.  energy  needs  for  nearly  650 
years  at  the  current  rate  of  use."  The  prob- 
lem Is  that  pilot  plants  built  over  the  years 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  convert  coal  Into 
clean   gas  of   good   quality. 

Exjwrts  differ  as  they  always  have  over 
America's  reserves  of  oil  and  gas.  Perhaps 
the  best  guess,  at  the  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption, is  that  our  natural  gas  will  be  ex- 
hausting around  the  turn  of  the  century — 
unless  Its  use  as  fuel  for  industrial  plants 
ceases. 

That  can  and  should  be  extended  for  many 
more  years  by  limiting  the  use  of  natural 
gas  to  its  highest  usefulness  as  the  most  con- 
venient and  cleanest  fuel  for  household  heat- 
ing—though at  a  higher  price. 

Domestically  produced  oil  cannot  be  th« 
alternative.  Again  quoting  Fortunes  reason- 
able figures:  "The  country's  total  proved  re- 
serves counting  Alaska  and  off-shore  fields 
amount  to  a  10  year  supply  at  the  current 
rate  of  usage— which  may  triple  by  the  year 
2000." 

Ecologlsts  are  preserving  that  for  the  fu- 
ture by  preventing  the  drilling  of  those  wells. 
They  are  now  Joined  by  the  advocates  of  the 
Canadian — instead  of  the  all  American — 
ro\Jte  for  laying  the  pipeline  essential  to  mar- 
keting the  Alaskan  oil.  The  American  route 
Is  the  most  practical  and  advantageous.  At 
the  best,  when  once  started.  It  would  take 
around  three  years  to  complete. 

According  to  Barron's  September  1972  hard 
look  at  the  energy  crisis,  at  the  current  and 
projected  Increased  rate  of  oil  usage,  the 
ceUlng  of  America's  known  supply  will  be 
reached  In  12  years  and  the  world  supply 
In  20  years.  "We  are  depleting  our  natural 
resources,  including  fuel,  at  a  catastrophic 
rate." 

Barron's  concludes  that,  In  around  12 
years,  the  U.S.  will  be  Importing  at  higher 
cost  more  than  half  its  crude  oil.  That,  of 
course,  throws  a  greater  burden  on  oiu:  bal- 
ance of  trade  dollar  accounts,  as  well  as  on 
"many  VS.  Industries  that  have  taken  for 
granted  ample  supplies  of  low  cost  energy." 
I  quote  a  recent  A.P.  round-up  of  the  en- 
ergy crisis  as  a  key  to  America's  trade  posi- 
tion: 
"The  greet  threat  to  any  restoration  of  a 


trade  balance  because  of  the  present  energy 
crisis  results  from  the  demand  In  the  U.S. 
for  more  and  more  fuel,  out  of  all  proportion 
to  new  supplies  being  discovered  and  devel- 
oped In  the  country  or  nearby  off-shore.  This 
could  mean  that  overseas  purchases  of  en- 
ergy-producing materials  would  place  an  im- 
mense burden  on  U.S.  exports  in  order  to 
maintain  a  trade  balance." 
I  quote  the  New  York  Times; 
"This  outlook,  If  not  altered  by  swift  plan- 
ning, would  make  America  and  Its  indus- 
trialized allies  enormously  over-dependent  on 
the  whims  of  that  largely  unstable  group  of 
West  Asian  and  North  African  countries 
where  most  present-day  known  petroleum 
and  natural  gas  reserves  exist." 

Quoting  from  Research  Institute  Recom- 
mendations of  May  18.  1973: 

••We've  seen  the  transcript  (of  Dr.  Starr — 
one  of  Nixon's  top  science  aides)  and  it 
makes  grim  reading  Indeed.  This  somber  set 
of  assessments  is  so  vital  to  everyone's  future, 
especially  for  businessmen,  that  we  quote: 
•Dr.  Starr  argues  that  since  half  our  oil 
goes  for  transportation,  'this  Is  the  likely 
area  to  be  controlled — not  electric  power.' 
And  he  says  no  'quick  fixes'  are  available  to 
get  out  of  the  mess.  Also.  'It  takes  10  to  20 
years  to  significantly  alter  the  trends  of  these 
huge  sj'stems."  at  a  time  of  galloping  ftiel 
consumption. 

"  'Between  now  and  2001,  the  US.  wUl  use 
more  energy  than  in  Its  entire  history  .  .  . 
The  annual  worldwide  demand  will  triple." 
••Dr.  Starr  takes  out  after  the  auto  Industry 
as  the  major  villain.  Cars  are  'responsible  for 
almost  half  the  world's  oU  consumption, 
and  a  correspondbig  part  of  its  air  pollution. 
Except  for  planes,  autos  are  the  most  ineffi- 
cient mode  of  using  energy  for  travel'  Trains, 
he  says,  remain  the  best  'people  movers'  yet 
Invented. 

••This  attack  on  ravenous  avitos  Is  but- 
tres-ed  by  hard  facts:  The  U.S.  Is  pumping 
all  the  oil  it  can,  output  can't  be  upped 
much.  Petroleum  refining  Is  at  90^i  capacity. 
The  first  new  refineries  won't  be  on  stream 
untU  late  In  1076.  Without  some  rationing 
U.S.  dependence  on  foreign  oil  cotxld  cost 
$15bUllonby  1980. 

"Starr  goes  ftirther;  ecological  hostility  to 
nuclear  reactors  will  linger,  delay  progress 
while  the  debate  waxes  hot  and  heavy. 

"None  of  this,  of  course,  means  rationing 
will  come  tomorrow.  As  we've  told  you, 
there'll  be  selective  gas  shortages  this  sum- 
mer, but  chances  are  the  U.S.  wUl  scrape 
through  without  rationing. 

"What's  happening  now  Is  the  preparation 
of  public  opinion  to  accept  the  InevltabUlty 
of  rationing  as  the  only  way  out. 

"Recognition  of  the  long-term  nature  of 
the  energy  crisis  carries  the  seeds  of  solu- 
tion. The  crunch  period  Is  15  years.  After 
that  new  energy  sources  will  begin  to  allevi- 
ate the  crisis.  In  the  meantime  traditional 
comforts  and  life-styles  will  change;  so  may 
some  of  the  long-accepted  ways  of  bxishiess 
operations." 

Of  course,  the  gasoline  shortage  Is  but  one 
aspect  of  our  "energy  crisis" — otir  shortage 
of  energy — the  true  wealth  of  the  world. 
Electrical  energy  is  obviously  in  short  supply. 
Likewise,  the  construction  of  atomic  en- 
ergy generating  plants — which  we  must  have 
If  we  are  to  eliminate  shortages  of  energy 
power  for  electricity. 

In  1969.  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
believed  that  within  the  ensuing  five  years, 
at  least  56  new  atomic  energy  plants  would 
be  In  production,  or  under  construction. 
Today  26  are  in  operation.  Many  others  are 
under  construction  or  on  order. 

We  have  an  illustration  here  in  Topeka 
that  a  publicly  owned  power  and  light  com- 
pany is  alert  to  solving  this  problem  of 
dwindling  fossil  fuel  energy.  I  know  per- 
sonally that   the   late   Deane   Ackers — who 


contributed  so  much  to  his  community — and 
his  state —  became  concerned  as  early  as  the 
late  1950's  over  the  future  supply  of  natural 
gas  for  the  Kansas  Power  and  Light  Co. 
plants.  Early  in  1960,  he  led  the  contiguous 
power  and  light  companies  In  Joining  in 
building  an  experimental  atomic  energy 
plant  lu  Arkansas.  Mr.  Ackers  visited  Ger- 
many in  1963 — then  the  leader  in  atomic 
energy — and  brought  a  German  company 
into  that  consortium. 

That  same  group — with  other  companies 
from  all  over  the  United  States— is  now 
buUding  a  plant  w^th  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  to  develop  that  first  experimental 
plant  for  a  "fast  breeding  reactor" — a  more 
emcient  atomic  energy  power.  It  will  permit 
a  more  efficient  use  of  the  uranium  fuel  and 
will  eliminate  much  of  the  radioactive  ma- 
terial that  now  causes  a  disposal  problem. 

Some  cities  have  installed  equipment  to 
convert  sewage  into  a  combustible  gas  which 
can  be  u.sed  for  fuel.  St.  Louis  is  working 
with  the  Union  Electric  Company  In  burn- 
ing waste  to  produce  electric  power.  Up  to 
100  tons  per  day  have  been  so  utilized,  equiv- 
alent to  approximately  50  tons  of  coal. 

I  expect  to  see — In  a  few  years — not  only 
lu  higher  cost,  but  by  government  regula- 
tion— that  the  consumption  of  gasoline  will 
be  permanently  and  drastically  rationed  for 
selective  higher  uses — Just  as  nattiral  gas 
will  be. 

We  will  be  using  electric  power  as  an  alter- 
native to  the  internal  combustion  engine 
which  supplanted  the  steam  engine — which 
started  the  world's  Industrial  revolution. 

Batteries  today  arc  so  much  stronger  and 
moie  efficient  than  they  were  at  the  start  of 
the  electric  car  that  there  is  practically  no 
comparison.  Therefore.  .,we  will  see  the  elec- 
tric car  supplanting  the  gasoline  motor  for 
intercity  use  as  well  as  Intra-clty  use. 

There  will  be  battery  replacement  and  re- 
charging at  "filling  stations" — the  same  as 
today.  Only  they  will  be  switching  bat- 
teries— exchanging  charged  ones  all  ready  for 
use — In  place  of  ones  needing  to  be  re- 
charged—or recharging — In  place  of  gasoline. 
That  automatically  eliminates  a  huge 
amount  of  atmospheric  pollution  as  well  as 
noise. 

Excessively  fast  driving  will  be  eliminated, 
thereby  reducing  the  cause  of  many  acci- 
dents. 

Gasoline  will  be  reserx-ed  for  military  de- 
fense, and  possibly  for  big  construction  ma- 
chinery. Gasoline  Is  essential  for  our  mili- 
tary, whether  on  the  ground — In  the  air — or 
on  the  seas.  No  change  there  is  possible — ex- 
cept where  more  careful  attention  to  waste 
dictates. 

Gasoline  will  also  be  used  for  air  passenger 
planes,  but  not  for  freight  cargo  planes  or 
big  trucks. 

Air  freight  cargo  planes  are  more  flexible 
but  far  more  costly  than  railroad  freight. 
Furthermore,  they  pollute  the  air  and  use  far 
more  gasoline.  The  same  is  true  of  trucks.  A 
truck  uses  about  four  times  as  much  fuel 
energy  as  a  locomotive  per  ton  mile.  Emis- 
sions and  fuel  energy  follow  the  same  ratio. 
Therefore,  a  truck  per  ton  mile  pollutes  air 
four  times  as  much  per  ton  mile  as  a  loco- 
motive. 

Reasonable  estimates  by  consolidated  fig- 
ures for  air  pollution  by  passenger  and  cargo 
planes.  Including  Jets,  are  10  to  12  times  that 
of  locomotives. 

The  consolidated  figures  for  fuel  energy 
consumed  by  passenger  air  and  freight  planes 
are  also  about  12  times  that  of  a  locomotive 
per  ton  mile. 
What  about  atomic  energy? 
At  the  present  time,  there  is  not  a  small 
enough  reactor  or  big  enough  cooling  sys- 
tem available  for  use  In  the  confined  space 
of  the  biggest  truck,  locomotive  or  airplane. 
That  might  be  develc^ed  with  advanced 
technology.  However,  how  will  It  ever  be  pos- 
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Bible  to  get  away  from  the  threat  of  an  acci- 
dent? 

Therefore,  while  the  power  and  light  com- 
panies are  able  to  use  this  new  form  oi 
energy  with  safety,  it  cannot  be  used  for 
other  energy  demands,  except  for  ships  and 
.submarines — where  there  Is  no  problem  of  an 
essential  cooling  system.  Of  course,  the 
tlireat  of  an  accident  to  those  ships  and 
submarines  is  always  present  In  pollution  of 
tho  seas. 

The  conversion  will  not  take  place  over 
night.  There  will  be  a  gradual  merging  of 
electric  power  and  the  internal  combustion 
engine  as  is  already  appearing  on  the  rail- 
roads here  and  there  over  the  country. 

There  is  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid 
Transit  (called  BART)  three-way  electric- 
like  subway — with  high  fences  and  additional 
guards  oh  the  dangerous  third  rail. 

There  Is  the  lOO-mlle-an-hour  Metroliner 
between  New  York  City  and  Washington  with 
overhead  wires  something  like  the  old  street- 
car systems. 

Morgantown.  West  Virginia,  has  developed 
an  electric  mass  public  transportation  sys- 
tem. There  are  similar  ones  planned  in  our 
country.  All  take  electricity  and  transmit 
power  by  traction  motors. 

As  oil  product  shortages  worsen,  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe — a  railroad  with 
sound  finances  and  a  management  alert  to 
the  evolutionary  changes  coming  In  our  na- 
tional existence — is  already  taking  a  long 
hard  look  In  depth  at  working  out  the  pos- 
sible advantages  of  electrifying  eventually  all 
the  way  from  Chicago  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Btirllngton  Northern  is  considering 
trading  coal  from  their  owned  reserves  to 
electric  utilities  in  return  for  power  to  elec- 
trify Its  railway  system. 

An  acute  problem  Is  intra-clty  transporta- 
tion. 

Our  major  cities  are  choking  to  death  on 
vehicular  traffic.  We  greatly  need  a  rapid  mass 
transportation  system  that  will  get  people  in 
metropolitan  areas  to  their  Jobs  in  the  morn- 
ing and  back  home  that  evening  with  speed 
and  comfort. 

The  Klpllnger  Washington  Letter  of  May  25 
reports  that  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion will  now  beef  up  an  attack  on  the  prob- 
lem of  deliveries  In  the  cities,  promoting — 

1.  Consolidate  deliveries,  with  several  area 
firms  using  one  truck. 

2.  Make  deliveries  at  off-hours — not  dur- 
ing the  commuting  times. 

3.  Force  trucks  to  load  and  unload  in 
empty  lots  and  not  In  streets. 

4.  Put  terminals  on  city  fringes — near  free- 
ways for  easy  access. 

5.  Set  aside  some  lanes  of  highways  for 
trucks — sharing  with  buses. 

6.  Use  commuter  transit  for  freight — move 
small  packages  on  buses. 

A  56  passenger  bus  obvioxisly  saves  more 
in  energy,  pollution  and  money  than  the 
equivalent  of  about  35  private  automobiles 
now  moving  people  in  and  out  of  our  biggest 
cities  In  tlme-and-patlence-wearlug  congest- 
ed traffic 

The  demonstrated  workability  of  overhead 
trolley  wires  for  trains  can  also  do  the  Job 
better,  utilizing  existing  raUroad  rights-of- 
way  extending  into  the  centers  of  all  our  big 
cities  Surely  technology  is  capable  of  work- 
ing out  ways  of  meeting  this  increasingly 
pressing  problem. 

Of  course — In  addition  to  technological 
solutions — there  are  human  problems.  Two 
generations  of  Americans  regard  the  private 
car  as  the  means  of  freedom  to  move  on  per- 
sonal schedules.  However,  they  will  not  long 
have  that  freedom  with  the  steady  increase 
of  traffic  tunneled  into  our  large  cities  by 
highways  and  the  rapid  depletion  of  present 
fuel  resources. 

Regardless  of  state  differences  in  trans- 
portation problems,  the  situation  boils  down 
to  the  fact  that  the  raUroads  are  the  neces- 


sity in  meeting  rapidly  diminishing  fuel 
energy  supplies  and  rapidly  increasing  de- 
mands that  will  come  to  a  head  before  the 
turn  of  this  century.  It  is  clear  that  the  rail- 
roads will  once  again  become  essential  as 
they  were  in  breaking  through  the  trackless 
prairies  In  moving  settlers  with  ease  and 
comfort  and  moving  their  products  to 
markets 

There  must,  however,  be  a  complete  over- 
haul— administratively  and  legislatively — of 
the  arrogant  federal  bureaucracies  with  their 
proclivity  for  paper  make-work  and  pro- 
crastination. 

There  are  six  bankrupt  railroads,  known  as 
the  northeast  group.  There  are  some  nine 
financially  strong  railroads.  The  rest  are  tot- 
tering In  between.  Action  must  be  taken  to 
shore  up  the  railroads. 

Yet,  the  over-lapping  government  agencies 
regulating  railroads  slow  implementation  of 
positive  planning  and  Increase  operating 
costs.  These  agencies  Include: 

1.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

2.  Housing  and  Urban  Development  is  in- 
volved in  mass  transit  programs. 

3.  Departnient  of  Transportation. 

4.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  application  of  the  Santa  Fe  to  buy  the 
Western  Pacific  took  six  years  for  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Conunisslon  to  decide.  That 
cost  the  Santa  Fe  2  million  dollars,  which  It 
recovered  in  Its  profits  on  the  Western  Pacific 
stock  when  their  petition  was  finally  de- 
cided negatively. 

It  took  the  I.C.C.  nine  years  to  finally  ap- 
prove of  the  merger  of  the  Biu-Ungton-Great 
Northern  and  Northern  Pacific.  Then  the 
opinion  was  so  confused  that  the  Supreme 
Court  had  to  interpret  It. 

These  costly  and  time  consuming  over-lap- 
ping government  agencies  should  be  con- 
solidated by  the  Congress  if  railroad  managers 
and  their  union  counterparts  are  to  function 
efficiently  in  their  responsibility  to  the  pub- 
lic, the  employees  and  the  Investors.  The 
President  has  recommended  legislation  to  the 
Congress  to  accomplish  precisely  this  as  an 
aid  to  the  reorganization  of  the  six  bankrupt 
northeast  railroads. 

We  must  face  the  need  for  both  national 
and  private  long  range  planning,  for  the  sake 
of  coming  generations,  for  the  effective  al- 
location of  our  remaining  fossil  fuel  energy. 

There  are  pending  proposals  In  the  Con- 
gress attempting  to  deal  with  this  problem. 
Unfortunately,  they  are  blts-and-pieces  ap- 
proaches to  nationalization  of  railroads,  such 
as  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion authority  over  raUroad  car  service;  an- 
other to  designate  a  national  network  of  rail 
lines;  another  to  authorize  tlie  I.C.C.  to  di- 
rect that  traffic  not  being  properly  handled 
by  one  railroad  be  routed  over  the  lines  of 
another;  also  one  creating  a  federal  rolling 
stock  authority. 

Fhially,  there  is  another  proposing  that 
the  federal  government  BUY  from  the  raU- 
roads ownership  of  raUroad  rights-of-way. 
That  would  cause  the  taxpayers  of  Kansas 
to  lose  11  mUllon  dollars  a  year  in  taxes. 
However,  of  critical  Importance— when  the 
roadbeds  of  a  raUroad  are  owned  by  the  fed- 
eral government  and  the  rolling  equipment 
by  a  publicly  owned  corporation,  you  have 
disjointed  their  operation  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  only  answer  is  a  forced  sale 
to  the  federal  government  consolidating  the 
whole  together. 

It  is  clear  that  the  responslbUIty  for  train 
operation  officials  rests  on  the  condition  of 
its  roadbeds  and  equipment.  That  respon- 
sibility cannot  be  divided  with  one  or  more 
federal  asencles  with  safety  to  either  crews 
or  passengers. 

The  effect  of  so  many  bills  of  this  kind 
pending  in  the  Congress  obviously  makes 
financing  for  all  raUoads  difficult — especially 
the  weak  ones.  It  prevents  them  from  recup- 
erating, rather  than  helping  them  to  meet 
America's  need. 


Nationalization  of  railroads  is  not  a  solu- 
tion to  railroad  economics — shippers  weary 
of  annual  box  car  shortages — Investors  hop- 
ing to  be  balled  out  by  our  governmeat — 
a  public  tired  of  the  perennial  railroad  ques- 
tion— and  those  who  sincerely  believe  in 
public  ownership  and  operation  of  all  utUi- 
tles  see  in  that  solution  a  final  end  to  tho 
problem. 

Nationalization  will,  however,  simply  pre- 
sent a  new  set  of  problems — bigger  and  more 
complex  and,  in  the  end,  far  more  costly 
to  the  public. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  no  trans- 
portation system — no  nationalized  railroad 
anywhere  in  the  world — amoves  large  voUmves 
of  traffic  at  the  lower  cost  per  ton  mile  that 
the  American  railroads  do. 

Furthermore,  the  nationalisation  of  rail- 
roads would  Increase  enormously  the  cen- 
tralization of  power  in  the  American  presi- 
dency tliat  has  been  the  steady  trend  of  the 
eelf-styled  liberal  crowd  for  40  years  that 
further  Increases  government  of  a  republic 
by  a  federal  bureaucracy. 

What  is  needed  is  reorganization  of  gor- 
erninent  regulatory  agencies  for  railroads 
so  that  they  can  operate  on  sound  business 
principles  with  good  operating  officials.  With 
appropriate  federal  regulation,  they  could 
then  provide,  with  safety  and  efficiency,  the 
service  which  our  fuel  and  ecological  '-rises 
wUl  demand  of  them. 

I  have  only  briefly  touched  the  high  spots 
that  our  public  simply  cannot  ignore  the 
symptoms  of  fossU  fuel  shortages  ahead. 
America  must  streamline  Its  future  planning 
accordingly.  Fortune  describes  it:  "Tbe 
energy  'joyrlde'  is  over." 


GASOLINE  TAX 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  In  re- 
cent weeks  we  have  heard  numerous  re- 
ports that  the  Nixon  administration  will 
in  the  near  future  seek  to  impose  a  gas- 
oline tax  on  American  consumers,  osten- 
sibly to  curb  demand  for  gasoline  and  to 
slow  the  overheated  economy. 

A  recent  editorial  from  the  Mirme- 
apolis  Tribune  gives  what  I  believe  to  be 
convincing  reasons  why  such  a  tax  on 
gasoline  would  be  most  undesirable.  In 
particular,  the  fact  that  such  a  tax  would 
be  regressive  in  its  impact  should  lead  us 
to  be  vei'y  wary  of  any  such  proposal 
made  in  the  name  of  gasoline  economy 
and  fiscal  rationality.  Certainly,  we  all 
wish  to  ease  the  gasoline  slioi'tagc  situa- 
tion which  exists  this  summer,  and  we 
all  wish  to  see  mea.sures  which  will  cool 
the  economy  without  plunging  us  into 
a  recession.  The  gas  tax,  however,  is  the 
wrong  means  to  reach  both  of  these  high- 
ly desirable  ends. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Miimeapolis 
Tribune  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Gas-Tax  Inckease:  The  Wrong  Answer 

Trial  balloons  wafted  Yff  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration suggest  that  it  wUl  ask  Congress 
for  an  increase  in  the  federal  gasoline  tax.  As 
an  added  Inducement  to  accept  this  back- 
door approach  to  the  energy  problem,  admin- 
istration sources  cite  the  anti-lnfiatiou  bene- 
fits such  a  tax  increase  wotUd  produce.  Fcr 
a  number  of  reasons,  we  think  the  idea  is  a 
bad  one. 

First,  it  Is  an  evasion  of  federal  respon- 
sibility. A  gasoline-tax  increase  would  be 
federal    action    of   sorts,    but    would    slide 
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around  the  problem  of  regional  scarcities  by 
relying  on  higher  costs  to  consumers  to  dis- 
courage consumption.  But  the  price  push 
on  fuel  la  already  gathering  momentum.  Oil 
companies  agreed  last  year  to  accept  oll- 
exportlng  countries'  demands  for  Increased 
prices.  They  did  so  again  Friday  night. 

All  forecasts  point  to  an  Increasing  per- 
centage of  American  oil  requirements  being 
met  by  imports,  and  the  upward  trend  in  fuel 
prices  Is  therefore  clear.  In  other  words,  the 
disincentive  of  rising  prices  is  already  at 
work.  Instead  of  accelerating  that  trend,  the 
administration  should  In  our  view  exert  a 
stronger  force  In  allocations  around  the 
country.  So  far,  the  White  House  has  called 
only  for  voluntary  allocations. 

A  second  point  against  a  gasoline-tax  In- 
crease is  that  It  would  be  regressive.  The 
theory  that  the  Increase  would  inspire  great- 
er use  of  mass  transit  is  sound— except  that 
for  millions  mass  transit  is  not  a  realistic 
option.  In  an  automobile-developed  society, 
the  auto  is  an  occupational  necessity  for 
many  at  all  Income  levels.  The  proportion- 
ate burden  of  a  gasoline-tax  Increase  would 
be  heaviest  on  those  of  lowest  Incomes. 

That  leads  to  our  third  objection:  the 
fiscal  bonus.  The  suggestion  Is  made  that 
such  an  Increase  would  not  only  cool  the 
overheated  economy,  but  provide  fimds 
which,  by  legislative  n.andate,  could  be  put 
Into  energy  research  and  public  transporta- 
tion. If  those  are  worthy  national  purposes — 
we  think  they  are — then  the  funds  should 
come  by  the  more  equitable  route  of  an  in- 
crease in  Income  taxes.  The  related  purpose 
of  slowing  the  rate  of  Increase  in  automotive 
energy  consximption  could  better  be  fulfilled 
by  excise  taxes  on  new  autos  (being  sold  at 
record  rates  this  year)  in  proportion  to 
weight  or  horsepower. 

Americans  are  accustomed  to  cheap,  plen- 
tiful fuel  produced  domestically  and  distrib- 
Tited  competitively.  With  domestic  produc- 
tk)n  Inadequate,  with  world  demand  for  oil 
now  exceeding  the  discovery  of  new  world 
reserves,  fuel  Is  neither  plentiful  nor  cheap. 
But  the  Nixon  administration  seems  reluc- 
tant to  face  a  situation  requiring  allocation 
by  means  other  than  price.  The  latest  evi- 
dence of  that  reluctance  is  Its  apparent  hope 
lor  a  "solution"  by  means  of  gasoline  taxes. 


JOHN  HANSON 


Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  several 
years  ago.  Senator  Mathias  and  I  spon- 
sored a  reception  marking  the  250th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  John  Hanson, 
the  first  President  elected  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  our  first  post-Revolu- 
tionary War  constitution. 

One  of  my  constituent's,  Peter  Hanson, 
a  15-year-old  Eagle  Scout  from  Havre  de 
Grace,  Md.,  wrote  a  poem  dedicated  to 
John  Hanson,  and  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  poem  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

John  Hanson 
(By  Peter  Hanson) 

There  are  times  when  I  see  the  flag  pass- 
ing by 

That  I  think  of  John  Hanson  and  I  wonder 
why 

With  your  permission  may  I  take  the  liberty 
now  to  say 

Why  are  so  few  words 

Of  John  Hanson  passed  our  way? 

I  am  not  a  poet,  and  I  probably  never  will 


But  It  certainly  seems  mighty  peculiar  to  me 
That  a  Nation  as  big  as  oiu-s  and  one  that 

can  go  all  the  way  to  the  moon 
Yet  our  Encyclopaedias  can  give  John  Hanson 

our  first  President  so  little  room 

In  the  Nation's  Encyclopaedia  there  are  only 
a  few  lines 

We  feel  they  have  only  showed  us  the  cob- 
webs of  his  time 

The  Encyclopaedia  tell  us  that — he  was  oiur 
first  President  and  that  is  that — 

And  with  pleasure  to  me,  goes  on  to  tell  us 
where  his  bronze  statue  is  at 

In  our  Nation's  Capitol  building,  almost  un- 
der our  great  dome 

In  1903  Maryland  found  a  fltthig  place  to 
bring  home  her  own 

In  Statuary  Hall,  this  Nation,  gave  him  a 
place  to  stand 

I  know  you  have  seen  him — he  Is  the  one 
with  a  heavy  walking  stick  In  band 

Some  visitors  claim  they  have  caught  him 
smiling  across  on  the  man 

Who  so  admirably  and  generously  did  so 
much  to  finish  his  plan 

He  is  dear  to  our  land,  to  our  home,  to  our 
hearts  with  a  fame  that  will  never 
grow  dim 

I  am  afraid  In  the  case  of  John  Hanson,  this 
Nation  has  done  a  tardy  act  of  Justice 
toblm 

He  held  the  highest  Federal  office  In  our 
land  In  his  day 

And  our  books  of  this  man  has  only  a  few 
lines  to  say 

Shall  only  a  few  lines  and  a  bronze  statue, 
proclaim 

His  worth  In  Maryland's  history  to  each  fu- 
ture age 

Maryland  my  Maryland  has  been  slow  to  fan 

the  fiame 
To  see  that  historians  put  a  few  more  words 

down  on  that  page 

This  Nation  has  document  proof  today 

A  man  who  under  bis  administration,  we 

can  say 
Gave  us  this  Nation,  our  ofiBcial  Thanksgiving 

Day 
And  got  the  Post  Office  as  we  know  It  today, 

well  on  it's  way 
And  yet  our  Encyclopaedia's  of  this  man  has 

so  little  to  say 
Remember  a  young  boy  lives  with  history 

books  day  by  day 
And  I  wouldn't  want  your  bright  name  in 

history  to  be  treated  this  way 

I  have  been  asked,  What  honors  shall  a  gener- 
ous people  pay 

Certainly  not  only  a  few  lines  and  a  bronze 
statue  on  display 

You  wise  men  in  Washington  will  know  bet- 
ter then  I 

Till  then  I'll  pay  tribute  to  blm  when  I 
see  the  Sag  passing  by 

And  wonder  why  a  Nation  has  forgotten  him 
and  wonder  why 

To  this  Senate  I  say  love,  eat,  drink,  laugh, 
and  sleep 

And  I  say  you  have  been  good  and  wise  be- 
yond belief 

And  I  hope  we  do  as  well  in  another  genera- 
tion when  we  will  be  sitting  In  your 
seat — 

And  we  promise  yoiu"  bright  name  in  history 
we  will  watch  over  and  keep 


NBC  SPECIAL  ON  CHILDREN  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mi'.  President,  nothing 
so  graphically  reminds  us  of  the  massive 
human  needs  which  have  been  created 
by  a  decade  of  war  in  Indochina,  than 
the  faces  of  maimed  and  orphaned  chil- 
dren. Their  plight  reminds  us  as  well  of 


the  human  debris  left  behind  by  the  war, 
and  of  our  national  responfibility  to  help 
bring  relief  and  rehabilitation  to  heal 
the  wounds  of  war,  pai-ticularly  among 
the  youngest  victims  of  the  battle,  the 
children. 

Tuesday  evening,  June  19,  all  America 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  some  of 
the  faces  of  these  children  in  need,  when 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  will  tele- 
cast at  10  p.m.  a  special  "NBC  Report" 
entitled  "The  Sins  of  the  Father".  In  a 
clear  and  imbiased  fashion,  this  film 
documents  the  plight  of  orphans  in  South 
Vietnam,  particularly  the  American- 
fathered  child  who  has  often  been 
abandoned.  NBC  News  deserves  high 
praise  for  outstanding  public  service  in 
broadcasting  this  important  report,  and 
I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  Senators 
and  all  Americans. 

The  NBC  Report  captures  on  film  what 
has  been  documented  time  and  time 
again  before  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Refugees,  which  I  serve  as  chairman. 
The  humanitarian  needs  of  the  youngest 
war  victims  are  great,  and  their  condi- 
tion is  deteriorating.  But  precious  little 
is  being  done  by  our  Government,  or  any 
other  government,  to  help  meet  the  needs 
of  the  children  of  Vietnam. 

As  early  as  1965,  witnesses  before  the 
subcommittee  told  of  a  growing  need  for 
child  welfare  programs,  trained  person- 
nel and  long  range  planning  for  disad- 
vantaged children  in  South  Vietnam.  In 
1967,  at  the  urging  of  the  subcommittee, 
a  special  AID  social  welfare  task  force 
was  sent  to  South  Vietnam  to  make  pro- 
gram recommendations  for  children  and 
orphans.  But,  as  with  so  many  other  re- 
ports on  himianitarian  needs  In  Indo- 
china, the  task  force  recommendations 
were  filed  away  and  all  but  ignored.  The 
problems  of  child  welfare  went  un- 
attended because  governments,  including 
our  own,  were  too  preoccupied  with  aid- 
ing the  war,  Instead  of  assisting  those 
affc-ted  by  the  war. 

This  appalling  record  of  neglect  which 
has  now  been  so  poignantly  captured  in 
the  NBC  report,  prompted  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Refugees  to  dispatch  in  March 
a  special  study  mission  to  assess  child 
welfare  needs,  and  to  recommend  a  series 
of  specific  steps  to  meet  these  needs. 
These  recommendations  were  examined 
in  hearings  last  month,  and  because  I  felt 
they  demanded  the  immediate  concern 
and  active  intervention  by  the  highest 
officials  in  our  Government,  I  addressed 
letters  to  the  President  and  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  detailing  the  study  mis- 
sion's report,  subsequently,  members  of 
the  study  mission  met  with  officials  in 
AID  and  elsewhere. 

But  despite  the  urgency  of  the  problem 
and  the  fact  that  the  record  of  need  is 
clear,  and  that  there  are  agencies  and 
people  ready  and  willing  to  help,  our 
Government  seems  paralyzed  in  indeci- 
sion. Conferences  are  held  at  AID;  vague 
letters  of  Inquiry  are  mailed  out  to  vol- 
untary agencies;  position  papers  are  pre- 
pared— but  nothing  tangible  is  done.  No 
new  effort  has  been  laimched  to  expedite 
programs  for  orphans,  especially  those 
abandoned  children  fathered  by  Ameri- 
cans. 

Tlie  reluctant  conclusion,  Mr.  Presl- 
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dent,  of  the  Refugee  Subcommittee  after 
hearings  last  month,  and  after  receiving 
the  study  mission's  report.  Is  that  this 
administration  is  pursuing  a  policy  of 
tokenism  and  lipservice  toward  helping 
the  children  in  Vietnam.  The  study  mis- 
sion found  evidence  that  high  officials 
in  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Saigon  and  the 
Department  of  State,  in  effect,  were  un- 
dermining the  legitimate  efforts  of  other 
Americans  to  upgrade  our  coimtry's 
priority  in  helping  orphans  and  children. 
After  many  months  of  promises — after 
years  of  neglect — we  find  that  high  offi- 
cials still  put  off  decisions  for  helping 
these  children.  Token  funds  are  set  aside 
for  child  welfare  but  are  not  always 
used.  Commitments  to  support  voluntary 
agency  programs  in  the  field  are  bogged 
down  in  redtape  in  Washington  or 
Saigon,  and  frequently  are  not  fulfilled. 
Offers  of  international  humanitarian  as- 
sistance are  all  but  ignored.  Nothing  new, 
in  short,  is  being  done. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  who  views  the 
NBC  report,  as  have  members  of  the  sub- 
committee study  mission,  can  fail  to  come 
away  with  a  powerful  sense  that  some- 
thing new  must  be  done,  that  oui*  Nation 
has  a  heavy  responsibility  to  help  meet 
the  needs  of  these  children.  We  have  a 
backlog  of  responsibility  toward  the  chil- 
dren of  Vietnam  which,  as  the  NBC  film 
shows  and  as  the  report  of  the  study 
mission  documents,  is  still  not  being 
met.  And  every  day  of  delay  means  an- 
other hopeless  day  for  a  child  in  an 
orphanage — a  day  when  that  child  might 
be  in  an  adopted  home,  or  at  least  in  the 
care  of  an  institution  with  adequate  fa- 
cilities to  provide  for  his  healthy  growth 
and  development. 

As  I  stated  in  my  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent, there  are  no  easy  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  nearly  1  million  orphans  or 
half-orphans  in  Vietnam,  nor  to  the  15,- 
000  to  25,000  American-fathered  children 
left  behind — a  thousand  of  whom  now 
languish  In  orphanages.  But  there  are 
few  problems  which  evoke  more  public 
compassion  and  concern,  and  have 
greater  significance  for  the  future,  than 
the  special  problems  and  needs  of  these 
children  of  Vietnam. 

I  share  the  view  of  many  Americans 
that  our  country  should  do  a  great  deal 
more  to  help  these  young  war  victims. 
But  unless  some  greater  measure  of  pri- 
ority is  attached  to  this  task  by  the  ad- 
ministration, and  by  our  Ambassador  in 
Saigon  and  other  officials  within  our 
Government,  and  unless  some  impedi- 
ments in  our  bureaucracy  are  removed, 
the  crisis  of  children  in  South  Vietnam 
and  other  war-affected  areas  of  Indo- 
china will  continue  to  grow  with  each 
passing  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  letters  I  wrote 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

U.S.  Senate, 

May  22, 1973. 
The  Preshjent, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mh.  PREsroENT.-  lu  Marcli.  a  group 
of  medical  and  welfare  experts,  represent- 


ing the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Refugees,  traveled  In  all  areas  of  Indo- 
china to  study  humanitarian  needs  and  the 
kinds  of  additional  efforts  our  country  could 
make  towards  healing  the  wounds  of  war. 
In  South  Vietnam,  especially,  members  of 
the  Study  Mission  focused  considerable  at- 
tention on  the  plight  of  children,  who  rep- 
resent at  least  fifty  percent  of  South  Viet- 
nam's population. 

Since  the  earliest  stages  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam  the  special  problems  and  needs 
of  children  have  received  scant  attention 
among  officials  in  our  Government,  despite 
the  very  active  concern  of  other  Ameri- 
cans in  the  private  voluntary  agencies  and 
elsewhere.  And  even  today,  with  the  new 
opportunities  for  peaceful  development, 
these  special  problems  and  needs  of  children 
are  stUl  not  being  given  the  priority  they 
so  rightly  deserve. 

There  are  no  easy  solutions  to  the  many 
people  problems  that  beset  South  Vietnam, 
and  all  of  Indochina.  But  few  of  these  prob- 
lems evoke  more  public  compassion  and 
concern,  and  have  greater  significance  for 
the  future,  than  the  special  problems  and 
needs  of  children. 

I  share  the  view  of  many  Americans  that 
our  country  could  do  a  great  deal  more  to 
encourage  and  support  the  efforts  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  in  restoring 
the  lives  and  spirit  of  the  youngest  war  vic- 
tims, particularly  those  who  were  maimed 
or  orphaned  or  abandoned  or  fathered  by 
Americans.  But  unless  some  greater  measure 
of  priority  is  attached  to  this  task  by  offi- 
cials in  our  government,  and  unless  some 
impediments  in  our  bureaucracy  are  re- 
moved, the  crisis  of  children  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  other  war-affected  areas  of  Indo- 
china will  continue. 

Knowing  of  your  personal  humanitarian 
concerns  in  past  emergencies,  and  sharing 
your  present  concern  over  the  future  of 
South  Vietnam  and  the  people  throughout 
the  area  who  have  suffered  so  much  for  so 
long.  I  Just  wanted  to  appeal  for  your  per- 
sonal Interest  in  the  children  of  South  Viet- 
nam, and  express  the  hope  that  ova  coun- 
try will  do  whatever  it  can  to  help  the 
youngest  war  victims  of  Indochina  renew 
their  lives. 

I  appreciate  your  consideration,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  look  forward  to  working  with  you 
and  members  of  yoiu-  Administration  in 
helping  to  heal  the  wounds  of  war  within 
our  own  society  and  among  the  people  of 
Indochina. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Kennedy, 

Chairman,   Subcommittee   on   Refugees. 

Text  or  Letter  to  Secretart  of  State  Wil- 
liam P.  Rogers  bt  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy 

_  May  22,  1973. 

Hon.  William  P.  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  vou  know,  follow- 
ing the  return  of  Its  Study  Mission  to  Indo- 
china, In  mld-AprU  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Refugees  began  a  series  of  public 
hearings  on  humanitarian  needs  resulting 
from  the  war  and  the  kinds  of  additional  ef- 
fort our  country  could  make  In  helping  to 
meet  these  needs.  In  light  of  the  very  high 
percentage  of  children  in  the  population  of 
the  war-affected  areas,  and  the  special  prob- 
lems the  conflict  has  brought  to  young  peo- 
ple, on  May  11  the  Subcommittee  held  a 
hearing  on  the  children  of  Indochina,  espe- 
cially those  in  South  Vietnam.  Witnesses  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  included  Mr.  Robert 
Nooter,  Assistant  Administrator  for  Support- 
ing Assistance  in  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  (AID) ,  and  two  members 
of  the  Study  Mission— Dr.  James  Dumpson, 
Dean,  School  of  Soctal  Service,  Fordham  Uni- 
versity, and  Mr.  Wells  KleUi,  Executive  Di- 


rector, American  Council  for  Nationalities 
Service. 

With  regard  to  the  situation  In  South  Viet- 
nam, the  hearing  record  and  Study  Mission 
findings  clearly  establish  that,  until  recent 
months,  the  special  problems  of  children,  in- 
cluding those  fathered  by  Americans,  re- 
ceived scant  attention  In  official  quarters; 
and,  because  of  this,  both  our  own  govern- 
ment and  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
have  a  backlog  of  responsibility  In  meeting 
child  welfare  needs.  The  hearing  record  and 
Study  Mission  findings  also  suggest  that  one 
of  the  continuing  Impediments  to  more 
meaningful  progress  in  this  area — especially 
as  it  concerns  long-term  rehabilitation 
goals — relates  to  confiicting  assessments 
within  the  U.S.  Mission  In  Saigon,  over  such 
matters  as  the  urgency  and  scope  of  child 
welfare  needs,  the  degree  of  priority  our  gov- 
ernment should  attach  to  these  needs,  and 
the  kind  of  commitment  our  government 
should  make  to  encourage  and  support  the 
long-term  efforts  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Ministry  of  Social  Welfare,  the  voluntary 
agencies  and  others,  in  restoring  the  lives 
and  spirit  of  the  youngest  war  victims. 

Study  Mission  findings,  supported  by  in- 
ternal memoranda  of  the  U.S.  Mission  and 
conversations  In  the  field,  strongly  suggest 
that  legitimate  efforts  by  some  American  of- 
ficials to  upgrade  our  country's  long-term 
policy  and  program  priorities,  have  been  re- 
peatedly undermined  by  higher  officials  in  the 
U.S.  Mission,  especially  those  representing  the 
Department  of  State.  Such  conditions  are 
distressing  to  me,  as  I  know  they  are  to  others 
in  the  Congress  and  to  many  Americans. 
As  I  recently  wrote  to  the  President,  there 
are  no  easy  solutions  to  the  many  people 
problems  that  beset  South  Vietnam,  and  all 
of  Indochina.  But  few  of  these  problems 
evoke  more  public  compassion  and  concern, 
and  have  greater  significance  for  the  future, 
than  the  special  problems  and  needs  of  chil- 
dren, who  represent  at  least  fifty  percent  of 
South  Vietnam's  population.  I  share  the  view 
of  many  Americans  that  our  country  should 
do  a  great  deal  more  to  help  these  young  war 
victims.  But  unless  some  greater  measure  of 
priority  Is  attached  to  this  task  by  our  Am- 
bassador in  Saigon  and  other  officials  within 
our  government,  and  unless  some  Impedi- 
ments in  our  bureaucracy  are  removed,  the 
crisis  of  children  in  South  Vietnam  and  other 
war-affected  areas  of  Indochina  will  continue. 

In  the  hearing  on  May  11.  Dean  Dumpson 
and  Mr.  Klein  submitted  a  number  of 
recommendations  to  energize  American  policy 
towards  the  special  problems  and  needs  of 
chUdren  in  South  Vietnam.  Enclosed  are 
excerpts  from  their  testimony,  which,  in  con- 
sultation with  members  of  the  Study  Mis- 
sion and  representatives  of  Interested  volun- 
tary agencies,  are  ciurently  under  review  by 
officials  in  AID. 

Hopefully,  our  government  will  take  im- 
mediate steps  along  the  lines  recommended 
by  the  Study  Mission,  and  I  look  forward  to 
getting  your  comments  on  American  policy 
toward  helping  the  youngest  war  victims  In 
South  Vietnam  and  the  other  countries  in  the 
area.  Many  thanks  for  your  consideration  and 
best  wishes. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Kennedy, 

Summary  of  Study   Mission  Recommenda- 
tions Currently   Under   Review   by   the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
and  the  Department  of  State 
1.  Invite  the  establishment  of,  and  fund, 
a  consortium  of  experienced  and  professional 
competent   voluntary  agencies  to  facilitate 
and  expedite  inter-country  adoption  of  Viet- 
namese children  for  whom  adoption  Is  legal- 
ly possible  and  clearly  the  best  plan.  Par- 
ticular   priority    should    be    given    to    the 
racially   mixed   child.   The   primary   bottle- 
neck with  regard  to  inter-country  adoption 
at  present  Is  the  lack  of  adequate  serrlots 
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And  staff  In  Vietnam.  We  view  this  recoDi- 
mendation  as  an  urgent  requirement,  tj\i|>iigh 
we  recognize  that  Mk^tton  must  stUl  be 
baiMUed  on  •  caise  bj  case  b*&ia  to  protect 
aU  parties  concerned.  Tbe  expeik^ve  services 
i'or  tbe  few  at  tbe  y^portM*  of  tbe  many  U 
>aicouscionable.  Thereltjjre,  the  coiiaortium 
must  equally  couceru  itselX  with  providing 
i-«uuseUiDg  services  to  mothers  who  may  be 
ooiisicierlng  abaiMlonlng  their  cbUdreu,  and 
«ith  the  iuQinedtate  up-grading  and  improve- 
ment of  child  care  services  aud  liistitutiona 
in  Vietnam. 

a.  Expedite  the  inter-country  adoption 
process  by  assigning  one  additloual  officer 
to  the  INS  regional  office  in  Hong  Kong 
90  that  U.S.  goverument  fcrmalitiea  will  no> 
represent  a  bottleuecit  as  they  have,  on  oc- 
casion, in  the  past.  INS  is  i^aiuihig  to  trans- 
fer 1,000  inspectors  to  the  U.S.  Customs 
Bureau  in  tbe  near  future.  We  ask  that  one 
uf  these  be  diverted  to  Hong  Kong. 

5.  Tbe  U.S.  Goverimtent,  through  its  Em- 
baday  in  Saigon,  should  urge  the  Goveru- 
ment of  Vietnam  to  expedite  passage,  or  iii- 
terim  implementatloa  by  decree,  of  sound 
adoption  legislation  which,  we  understand,  la 
presently  in  draft  form. 

4.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  fcn-mally  transmit  to  the  Goveru- 
ment of  Vietnam  a  clear  statement  of  in- 
tent of  sxipport  for  programs  designed  to 
assiure  the  welXare  of  children  in  Vietnam. 
This  recommendation  will  have  the  dual  ef- 
fect of  iiKiicating  American  commitment 
parilcuiarly  In  terms  of  funds  on  a  more  than 
a  year  to  year  basis,  and  of  stimulating  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  to  give  its  own  child 
welfare  programs  and  Ministry  of  Social  Wel- 
fare reasonable  support  and  priority.  One  of 
the  persistent  problems  is  that  U.S.  fund- 
ing Is  only  available  on  a  year  to  year  basis. 
The  Vietnamese,  understandable,  are  reluc- 
tant to  eonunlt  themselves  to  long  range 
programs  with  only  a  few  months  of  fund- 
ing in  sight. 

fi.  Tbe  U.S.  Government  should  strong- 
ly urge  the  Vietnamese  Government  to  lift 
Its  present  restriction  on  hiring  new  per- 
sonnel within  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare. 
At  present,  the  Ministry  does  not  have  ade- 
quate personnel.  In  terms  of  numbers  of  pro- 
fessional competence,  to  supply  many  of  tbe 
child  wolf  are  services  needed. 

6.  AID  should  be  authorized  to  proceed 
with  direct  hire  from  outside  its  own  per- 
sonnel resources  in  order  to  replace  departing 
child  welfare  personnel  in  Vietnam  and  ex- 
pand the  AID  child  welfare  advisory  and 
support  program  by  several  additional  posi- 
tions. 

7.  The  Subcommittee  on  Refugees  should 
review  tbe  various  pieces  of  leglsiatkin  ad- 
dressed to  the  needs  of  children  of  Vietnam 
wblch  have  been  Introduced  over  the  past 
two  years  to  determine  whether  modificatioxi 
of  previously  proposed  legislation,  or  new 
legislation.  Is  warranted  to  ensure  that  we 
can  and  will  continue  to  exercise  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  children  of  Vietnam. 

8.  The  appropriate  Subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  should  be  asked  to  ex- 
plore some  modification  of  our  present  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  in  order  to 
enable  American  fathered  cliildren  in  Viet- 
nam to  obtain  American  citizenship.  If  they 
BO   wish,   upon  reaching   their   majority. 

0.  Until  su«:h  time  as  multi-lateral  mech- 
anisms can  be  determined  and  utilized,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  should 
continue  to  work  with  tbe  Government  of 
Vietnam,  particularly  the  Ministry  of  So- 
cial Welfare,  In  an  advisory  and  supporting 
pole,  to  assist  that  government  In  carrying 
out  Its  responsibility  to  the  children  of  Viet- 
nam, responsibnitles  which  we  share.  After 
many  years  of  Inaction,  AID  has  Initiated  a 
well-thowght  out  program  of  child  welfare 
assistaiice  In  Vietnam.  The  AID  continuing 
effort  sboald  be  encouraged  and  nipported 


by  tbe  Subcoimaittee  and  by  tbe  Adminis- 
tration. 


TWO  REMARKABLE  WOMEN 

tAT.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Elisabeth 

Browne  and  Suzanne  Smnner  are  two 
Illinois  women  whose  lives  can  be  an 
inspiration  to  many  others.  They  are 
truly  remarkable  women,  and  I  ieel  their 
stories  should  be  even  more  broadly 
known. 

Miss  Sumner  has  just  received  her 
master's  degree  from  the  Illinois  Insti- 
tute of  Tfechnology.  She  has  worked  as  a 
designer  the  entire  time  she  has  been  at 
li'i',  and  she  intends  to  continue  her  edu- 
cation at  Northwestern  University.  Miss 
Sumner  can  boast  of  these  accomplish- 
ments even  though  she  has  been  deaf 
since  birth. 

Mrs.  Browne  is  a  wife  and  mother  of 
five  children,  and  she  has  jiist  received 
her  doctorate  fronx  Loyola  University. 
Mrs.  Browne's  achievement  is  notewor- 
thy in  that  she  has  been  bhnd  since 
childhood. 

These  two  women  have  overcome  their 
physical  handicaps  and  have  reached 
impressive  academic  goals  that  most 
nonhandicapped  Americans  never  at- 
tain. Their  determination  to  succeed 
despite  difiBculties  imposed  by  their  dis- 
abiUties  is  indeed  commendable. 

Miss  Sumner  has  the  good  fortune  of 
already  being  employed  in  her  chosen 
field.  Mrs.  Browne,  however,  feels  that 
she  will  face  difficulty  in  finding  a  teach- 
ing position.  I  sincerely  hope  that  such 
will  not  be  the  case.  But.  to  be  absolutely 
realistic,  we  all  know  that  handicapped 
people  often  are  discriminated  against 
in  emploj-ment — not  because  they  are 
imable  to  perform  the  necessary  fimc- 
tions,  but  because  employers  have  fears 
and  prejudices  about  hiring  people  with 
handicaps. 

On  May  30,  Senator  Habt  and  I  intro- 
duced a  package  of  bills  designed  to  help 
the  handicapped.  One  of  these  biDs,  S. 
1911,  would  provide  tax  Incentives  for  the 
employment  of  handicapped  individuals. 
If  plain  common  sense  is  not  sufficient  to 
convince  employers  that  handicapped 
perstms  can  be  valuable  employees,  per- 
haps a  tax-incentive  plan  will  help  them 
overcome  their  doubts  and  skepticism. 

I  hope  that  Suzanne  Sumner  and 
Elizabeth  Browne  have  little  difHculty  In 
their  professional  careers.  I  am  certain 
that,  if  these  remarkable  women  are 
given  the  opportunity,  they  wiH  demon- 
strate their  capabilities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
news  articles  from  the  Chicago  Tribune 
about  Miss  Sumner  and  Mrs.  Browne  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Deaf.  Sue'li.  Get  SfA&Taa's:  Hex  Sn.ENT 

TaraxPH 

(By  Anne  Keegan) 

Suzanne  Sttmner  wont  hear  a  word  of  the 
commencement  speech  tonight.  But  shell 
understand  everything  said. 

She^I  read  the  speaker^  I^.s  and  feel  the 
vibrations  of  the  aiiplause  thru  her  chair. 

Miss  Sumner,  425  W.  Srirt  St.,  who  haa 
been  deaf  slnee  bbth.  Is  gettbig  her  master's 


degree  from  the  Ulinols  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

It's  a  long  way  from  1980,  when  no  one 
woold  hire  ■  deaf  woman  even  If  she  was 
a  college  graduate. 

But  Miss  Sumner  lived  by  her  motto,  ~I  can 
do  anything."  That's  how  she  got  her  Job  of 
12  years  as  a  designer  for  Science  Research 
Association.  She  was  unemployed  and  look- 
ing for  free  lance  work  when  "I  looked  tliru 
the  windows  of  this  big  building  and  saw 
drawing  boards,  so  I  fast  walked  in  and  asked 
aboiTt  a  Job." 

Sie  says  that,  altho  It  takes  someone  two 
weeks  to  understand  her  speech  perfectly, 
she  has  no  trouble  communtcatiBg.  She 
learned  to  speak  when  she  was  8,  and  two 
>ears  ngo  she  learued  sign  language — to  help 
leach  the  deaf  after  Rh^»  retires. 

Miss  Sunu:er  Is  In  her  forties.  She  has 
traveled  to  Africa,  twice  to  Mexico,  and  four 
times  to  Europe — even  managing  once  In 
Athens  to  strike  a  good  bargain  on  commem- 
orative coins,  quite  an  accomplishment  in  a 
foreign  language  for  a  woman  wlw  cant  hear. 

It  has  taken  her  4^2  years  to  get  her  mas- 
ter's in  visual  design — attending  school  part- 
time  and  taking  her  work  hoixte  at  night  to 
make  up  for  her  absence  at  her  Job.  Slie  says 
she  wants  to  attend  Northwestern  TJntverstty 
next.  In  a  program  teaching  the  deaf. 

"Perhaps  in  English,"  she  says  smSItng.  The 
only  thing  that  bothers  her  is  that  she  will 
have  to  learn  two  foreign  languages. 

"There  Is  really  nothing  a  deaf  perso)i 
can't  do,"  she  says. 

BIJ^^>  Woman  Wnx  Gbt  Doctokatx 
(By  Robert  Bnstad) 

Elizabeth  Bcowne  and  Reba,  a  3-year-oId 
yellow  Labrador  Retriever,  will  walk  to- 
gether in  cwumencement  exercises  today  mk 
Loyola  University. 

The  recognition  will  go  to  Mrs.  Edward 
Browne,  who  will  receive  a  doctor  of  philoe- 
ophy  degree  In  American  literature. 

But  if  Mrs.  Browne  had  anything  to  say 
about  It.  her  dog  also  wouW  receive  some 
recognttioo. 

Reba  Is  a  guide  dog  that  has,  as  much  as 
Mrs.  Browne's  fortitude  and  inspiration  from 
her  family,  enabled  her  to  achieve  the  high- 
est honor  in  academla. 

"I  guess  I  am  an  eternal  optimist,"  Mrs. 
Browne  said,  discarding  suggestions  that 
her  loss  of  sight  was  a  handicap  to  her 
education.  "The  more  obstacles  yoo  have  to 
overcome,  the  more  exciting  and  cballenging 
your  life  can  become." 

Mrs.  Browne,  who  h*8  been  married  17 
years,  lost  her  sight  when  she  was  10 
years   old. 

Part  of  her  challenge  to  winning  the  doc- 
torate also  has  been  being  a  mother  to  five 
children  at  the  same  time.  She  and  her 
husband,  a  supervisor  at  Western  Electric 
Co.,  have  two  girls  In  high  achool  and  three 
boys  in  elementary  school. 

Her  husband,  during  her  seven  years  of 
graduate  study  at  Loyola,  put  all  her  text- 
books on  tape. 

She  took  lecture  notes  In  braille  and  wrote 
her  papers  and  doctoral  dbsertstlon — a 
critlqtie  on  the  fictlcm  and  poetry  ot  the  late 
American  poet  Randall  Jarrell — on  a  regular 
tjrpewriter. 

Martin  J.  Svagllc,  profeuor  of  English 
at  Loyola,  said  Mrs.  Browne's  aeadeiBlc  vrork 
was  of  the  highest  caliber. 

"What's  more  important,  she  has  con- 
ducted herself  as  If  she  did  not  have  a 
handicap,"  Svagllc  saW. 

That  handicap  may,  however,  be  standing 
in  the  way  of  Mrs.  Browne  obtaining  a  teach- 
uig  position  In  English  at  one  of  tbe  Chi- 
cago-area colleges  or  imlversltiee. 

Tho  she  has  taught  EnglMi  ctaaaes  at 
Loyola,  Mrs,  Browne,  who  lives  at  I083S  S. 
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Christiana  Av.,  believes  she  has  not  been 
given  credit  for  being  an  effective  teacher. 
"People  don't  give  you  a  chance  to  show 
what  you  can  do,"  she  said.  "I  think  I  have 
a  lot  to  prove  as  a  teacher.  My  sight  has 
been  a  handicap  in  getting  a  Job." 


THE   SAHELIAN  DROUGHT  AND 
FAMINE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  crisis  in  six  African  countries 
caused  by  4  years  of  drought  has  received 
far  too  little  international  attention. 

Partly  because  of  this  inattention,  the 
international  donor  community  is  in  the 
position  of  doing  too  little  too  late  to 
save  livestock  and  crops  and  alleviate 
hunger  in  this  area. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  this  crisis  is 
finally  receiving  some  public  attention. 
In  the  last  2  days,  there  have  been  three 
articles  in  the  Washington  Post  and  New 
York  Times  on  the  drought  and  famine. 
These  articles  include  descriptions  of  the 
tragic  situation  from  first-hand  ob- 
servers, analyses  of  the  situation  in  the 
six  countries,  and  statements  of  the  tre- 
mendous needs  for  emergency  and  long- 
term  assistance  to  end  the  suffering  in 
these  coimtries. 

The  concern  the  press  has  shown  for 
tills  problem  and  the  research  reporters 
have  done  to  bring  to  the  public  the  full 
story  are  indeed  welcome. 

On  Fiiday,  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee Subcommittee  on  Africa,  of  which 
I  am  privileged  to  be  chairman,  held 
hearings  on  the  Sahelian  drought.  I  want 
to  assm'e  my  colleagues  that  the  sub- 
committee will  continue  its  examination 
of  this  disaster. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Thomas  A.  Johnson's  article 
from  the  New  York  Times,  William  Rasp- 
berry's article  from  the  Washington 
Post,  and  Larry  Heinzerling's  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  17,  1973) 

DKOT7GHT  Blights  Sub-Sahara  Area 

(By  Thomas  A.  Johnson) 

OuALLAM,  Niger,  June  11. — Every  two  steps 
Souleman  Tlam  flicked  a  gnarled  stick  fitted 
with  a  metal  blade — a  daba — Into  the  yellow 
sand  and  made  a  shallow  hole  in  the  moist 
earth.  His  wife,  carrying  their  youngest  of 
three  children  on  her  back,  followed  him  and 
threw  at  least  10  millet  seeds  into  each  hole 
and  with  a  stamp  of  her  bare  feet,  she  cov- 
ered the  seeds. 

A  farming  family  In  a  region  hard-hit  by  a 
five-year  drought  and  famine,  the  Tlams 
were  gambling,  beneath  a  scorching  sun,  that 
the  night's  heavy  rains  would  be  followed 
within  three  weeks  or  so  by  more  rains. 

Neither  paid  any  attention  to  the  herds- 
men who  drove  small  groups  of  cattle — all 
skinny  animals  with  each  rib  sharply  out- 
lined under  the  skin — along  the  road  to 
Niamey.  This  route  toward  Nigeria's  capital 
is  dotted  with  the  carcasses  of  cattle  and 
camels.  The  vUlage  of  Ouallam  is  70  miles 
north-northwest  of  Niamey. 

It  Is  the  farmers  and  the  herdsmen  who 
make  up  90  per  cent  of  the  black  African 
and  Arab  peoples  living  in  the  six  sub-Sahara 
nations  struggling  now  in  the  grips  of  a 
five-year  drought. 

The  years  of  irregular  rains  have  depleted 


grain  stores  and  overgrazing  has  destroyed 
much  of  the  grasslands. 

And  while  many  thousands  of  people  have 
fled  this  sub-Sahara  region — stretching  from 
Mauritania  to  Chad — many  thousands  more 
have  remained  to  work  and  to  hope  that  the 
elements  this  season  will  be  kinder. 

"The  birds  have  built  their  nests  high  in 
the  trees  this  year,"  Mr.  Tlam  told  a  stranger. 
"That  is  a  sign  that  we  will  have  much  rain." 

Like  other  farmers  in  the  region,  the  Tlams 
planted  on  the  day  following  the  first  of 
the  summer  season's  major  rains.  If  it  rains 
again  within  the  next  three  weeks,  chances 
are  good  that  their  seeds  will  flourish.  If  it 
does  not  rain  in  time,  the  seeds  will  prob- 
ably not  take  root  but  simply  bake  in  the 
hot,  dry  sands.  "And  if  that  bapp>ens  we  will 
have  to  wait  until  after  the  next  heavy  rain 
to  replant  the  fields,"  Mr.  Tiam  said. 

The  region — consisting  of  a  belt  of  nations 
hugging  the  southern  fringes  of  the  Sahara — 
suffered  a  poor  harvest  during  last  year's 
three-month  growing  season,  when  the  rains 
that  came  were  spaced  badly  for  the  farmers. 

Generally  the  region's  harvests  of  millet, 
sorghum  and  peanuts  produced  a  little  more 
than  two-thirds  of  their  expected  yields.  The 
five  years  of  poor  rains  have  just  about 
exhausted  grain  reserves  in  the  sub-Saharan 
countries  and  massive  food  shipments  are 
being  sent  to  the  region  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  European  Economic  Community, 
France,  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

"If  the  rains  are  good  the  harvest  will 
come  in  about  80  days,"  Mr.  Tiam  said.  He 
said  that  he  was  planting  the  last  of  his 
reserve  seed  and  would  have  to  apply  for 
relief  supplies  from  government  distribution 
points  to  keep  his  family  fed  "until  the 
harvest." 

MANY    IlERDSMLN    FROM    MALI 

Many  of  the  herdsmen  passing  the  Tiam 
fields  had  come  from  across  the  border  in 
Mall.  One  group  of  six  men — four  on  foot, 
and  two  perched  atop  swaying  camels — had 
traveled  from  near  Menaka,  a  village  In  Mall 
about  a  hundred  miles  away. 

One  herdsman,  Mohammad  Diouf,  said 
that  they  would  sell  the  cattle  in  Niamey 
and  buy  grain  to  take  back  to  MalL  He 
knew,  he  said  that  the  poor-conditioned  ani- 
mals  might  bring  a  tenth  of  the  $50  to  $100 
that  well-fed  cattle  sold  for  during  normal 
times,  but  that  his  village  needed  the  grain. 

He  said  in  a  combination  of  Huasa,  Arabic 
and  Trench:  "The  rains  have  started  and 
the  grasses  will  grow  and  the  herds  will  come 
back  and  grow  fat  again." 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  18.  1973] 
Hunger  and  Herdsmen 
(By  WUllam  Raspberry) 

When  I  visited  there  some  11  months  ago, 
tbe  city  of  Agades,  Niger,  in  central  Africa, 
was  ringed  with  the  tents  and  huts  of  nomad 
cattlemen,  impoverished  by  the  third  or 
fourth  rainless  year  in  a  row. 

These  proud  herdsmen,  once  owners  of 
hundreds  of  cattle,  sheep,  goats  and  camels, 
and  therefore  acknowledged  to  be  rich,  had 
lost  most  of  their  herds.  Some  were  reduced 
to  begging  in  the  streets  of  Agades. 

A  year  or  two  before  that,  there  was  only 
the  Inconvenience  of  having  to  travel  farther 
and  farther  for  grazing,  and  now,  nearly  a 
year  later,  I  am  told  that  the  carcasses  of 
their  cattle  literally  block  some  of  the  roads 
outside  Agades. 

Six  countries  of  central  and  western  Africa 
are  In  the  grip  of  the  century's  worst 
drought.  Famine  is  In  the  air,  with  perhaps 
as  many  as  half  of  the  region's  22  mUllon 
inhabitants  under  direct  threat  of  starva- 
tion. 

And  yet,  that  disaster  has  had  little  im- 
pact on  the  rest  of  the  world.  Tliere  have 
been  some  news  stories,  of  course,  and  some 
official   effort   at   providing   assistance.   But 


there  has  been  nothing  to  catch  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  American  public.  We  are  too 
event-oriented,  and  there  is  no  "event"  asso- 
ciated with  the  impending  famine.  There 
came  no  time  at  which  a  reporter  could 
WTlte:  "Several  hundred  formerly  rich 
nomadic  herdsmen  were  reduced  to  begging 
yesterday,  ofliclals  said."  Or:  "The  Malian 
government  yesterday  announced  the  death 
of  the  first  of  several  million  people,  who  will 
soon  become  victims  of  a  six-nation  famine." 

It's  easier  for  reporters  to  cover,  and  for 
the  rest  of  us  to  react  to  one-shot  disasters: 
fires,  floods,  earthqiiakes.  FamUie  is  too  hard 
to  get  an  emotional  grip  on. 

So  while  the  government  has  been  doing 
some  very  useful  things  to  bring  relief  to 
the  drought-stricken  region  (Chad,  Niger, 
Mali,  Upper  Volta,  Senegal  and  Mauritania), 
there  has  been  little  public  pressure  on  the 
government  to  do  more.  (Sen.  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey (D-Minn.)  has  started  hearings  on  the 
crisis.) 

"The  whole  area  has  been  a  creeping  dis- 
aster," according  to  Dr.  Samuel  C.  Adams 
Jr.,  assistant  administrator  for  Africa  of  the 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Developmsnt 
(AID).  "What  makes  it  critical  now  is  that 
one  has  run  out  of  options." 

That  is  a  fair  assessment  of  the  crisis. 
Cattlemen  have  lost  their  herds,  after  the 
herds  first  destroyed  all  the  sparse  grass- 
lands, parched  by  a  drought  that  has  en- 
dured for  as  long  as  seven  years.  Farmers 
have  run  out  of  food  aud  have  been  forced 
to  eat  their  seed  grain.  Governments  have 
so  strapped  their  meager  budgets  trying  to 
feed  their  people  that  there  is  now  no  money 
to  pay  teachers  or  run  health  services  or  dig 
wells. 

Some  critics — not  Africans — have  com- 
plained that  the  U.S.  aid  has  played  a  role 
in  accelerating  the  crisis.  Tliey  charge  that 
U.S. -sponsored  programs  to  Innoculate  cattle 
have  eliminated  disease  as  a  natural  control, 
aud  thus  allowed  the  herds  to  grow,  destroy- 
ing much  of  the  vegetation  and  permitting 
the  Sahara  to  creep  still  further  south. 

That  complaint  may  be  both  Inaccurate 
and  unfair,  but  It  does  raise  one  problem 
that  predates  the  threatened  famine  and 
will  survive  It.  That  Is  the  problem  of  unco- 
ordinated assistance. 

"The  problem  with  foreign  aid,"  said  one 
experienced  diplomat,  "Is  that  it  always  ad- 
dresses one  particular  problem.  The  ofliclals 
always  want  to  know  your  priorities. 

"What  they  mean  by  that  Is  that  they 
want  you  to  choose  one  problem  out  of  all 
the  problems  you  have  and  then  they  wUl 
help  you  with  that  one.  Try  to  talk  to  them 
about  across-the-board  help,  and  they  aren't 
interested.  I  suppose  they  think  that  will 
spread  their  contribution  too  thin  and  make 
it  appear  that  they  arent  doing  anything. 

"And  yet,  the  alternative  of  tackling  one 
single  Item  often  has  the  result  of  making 
other  things  worse.  It  seems  silly  to  build 
roads  when  there  Is  nothing  to  haul  on  them. 
But  then  they  give  us  aid  to  Increase  our 
crops  and  then  there  is  no  way  to  get  them 
to  a  market  because  there  are  no  roads.  It's 
like  patching  an  old  shirt  and  causing  it  to 
tear  In  a  new  place.  What  we  need  is  a  new 
sbh-t. 

"I  don't  mean  this  to  sound  ungrateful  for 
what  is  behig  done.  I  recognize  that  these 
problems  are  created  from  goodwill." 

But  that  has  to  do  with  the  long-range 
crisis.  The  Immediate  problem  Is  far  less  com- 
plicated. There  Is  urgent  need  for  seed  grain, 
which  must  be  alr-llfted  to  the  stricken 
areas  before  the  planting  season  is  past. 
There  is  need  for  food,  which  must  arrive  in 
the  African  ports  before  the  approaching 
"rainy"  season  washes  out  the  roads  and 
makes  distribution  Impossible.  And  there  Is 
need  for  replenishing  cattle  herds.  Losses 
have  been  estimated  at  anywhere  from  45  to 
80  per  cent. 
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Only  after  the  emergency  is  met  will  it 
make  sense  to  address  XTut  general  problem, 
what  Dr.  Adams  calls  the  "creeping  ilis- 
aster." 

"Alter  this  immediate  protilem.  ia  scared. 
I'd  like  to  see  aome  assistance  with  socb 
things  as  roads,  irrigation,  health — a  coordi- 
nated effort  tiiat  will  help  us  begin  to  do  for 
ourselves."  one  diplomat  told  wut.  "It's  the 
same  with  poor  countries  as  it  is  with  poor 
people.  Nobody  wants  to  be  on  welfare  all  his 
Uie." 

fProm  the  W.-ishington  Post,  June  17,  1973 J 

U.S.    Flixs   Food   to    Parched   West   Africa 

(By  Larry  Heliizerllng) 

TIMBUK.TD,  Maix — Hovie  and  his  "desert 
raU"  brought  the  big  US.  Air  Force  C-130 
cargo  plane  to  a  smooth  halt  in  front  of  the 
sandswept  little  airpwt  In  Timtwkta. 

The  rear  door  of  the  aircraft,  nicknamed 
the  African  Queen  by  the  American  crew, 
yawned  open. 

A  score  of  waiting  Malians  unloaded  the 
cargo  of  IS  tons  of  emergency  food  grain 
in  20  minutes,  carrying  the  heavy  bags  on 
their  heads  to  a  watting  truck. 

It  was  Just  one  of  dozens  of  missions  in 
a  U.S.  alrUft  of  food  to  near-starving  people 
in  far-Qung  outposts  of  Mali's  barren, 
drought-etrirken  interior. 

In  the  distance,  the  mud-bridt  bulldinga 
of  Timbtiktu — the  ancient  Islamic  center  of 
Crans-Sabaran  trade  in  gold,  salt  and  slaves — 
baked  In  the  115-degree  heat. 

"I'v  beard  of  Timbuktu  all  my  life,"  sakt 
a  member  of  the  five-man  crew  from  Pope 
Air  Force  Base  in  North  Carolina.  "But  I 
never  believed  I'd  get  here." 

"This  plane  has  carried  grunts,  gooks  and 
garbage,"  said  one  veteran  of  Vietnam 
aboard  the  plane.  "Now  we  are  carrying 
grain." 

AfaJ.  Howard  Seaboldt.  the  African  Queen's 
>ovial  pilot,  .dipped  a  soft  drink  on  the  bum- 
mg  tarmac  and  watched  the  unloading  with 
other  crew  members  he  calls  the  "desert 
rats." 

"After  Vietnam,  there  are  other  people 
who  need  help,  and  it  feels  good  to  be  help- 
ing them,"  be  mtised. 

Remote  and  legendary  Timbuktu,  often  a 
eyDonym  for  the  end  of  the  world,  has  be- 
come a  major  distribution  point  for  relief 
food  to  thousands  stricken  toy  the  four-year- 
old  dry  spell. 

The  drought  has  hit  six  sub-Saharan  na- 
tions In  West  Afnca:  Mauritania  and  Senegal 
on  the  Atlantic  as  v.ell  as  landlocked  Mall, 
Upper  Volta,  Niger  and  Chad. 

It  has  destroyed  vast  acres  of  rrojjs.  wiped 
out  millloDs  of  cattle  and,  according  to 
United  Nations  officials,  could  bring  death  to 
some  8  million  Afrk:ans  through  famine. 

Mall,  one  of  the  worst-off  nations  in  the 
region,  was  descritied  as  a  disaster  area  in 
April  by  outgoing  U.S.  Ambassador  Robert  O. 
Blake  and  has  become  the  target  of  a  major 
UJS.  relief  eflort. 

Two  VS.  C-lSOs  are  making  daily  flights 
from  Bamako,  th«  capital,  to  Mali's  remotest 
reglona  in  a  determined  effort  to  stave  off 
Rtarvation.  Another  plane  is  operating  a  simi- 
lar alrliit  in  Chad.  The  operation  which  be- 
gan April  15,  is  to  run  through  mid-Jtine. 

The  planes,  part  of  the  U.S.  Air  ftiTKx'B 
217th  Tactical  Airlift  Wing  at  Pope,  are  flying 
to  Timbuktu,  Goundam  and  Gao  in  the 
northeast  and  NIoro  and  Nara  in  the  north- 
west. 

From  Timbuktu,  as  In  the  other  towns, 
t.he  grain  is  betng  dispersed  by  trucks  and 
camels  deep  tnto  the  sandy  wastes  of  the 
Sahel,  as  the  land  lost  sotrth  of  the  Sahara 
is  known. 

Tbe  U.S.  planes  wttl  ferry  about  1,000  tons 
of  grain  to  Mall  from  the  Uiiited  States, 
Bnrope,  Cblna.  CaruMtaaDd  otbcr  aourecB. 

The  American  operation  is  being  run  by 
Army   Brig.   Gen.   David    O.    Morris   of   the 


Readiness  Command  at  MacDtll  Air  Force 
Base  in  Tampa,  Fla. 

The  SoTlet  Union  and  West  Oermany  have 
completed  similar  airUfts  In  Mali. 

Tbe  United  States  is  providing  Mall,  a  na- 
tion of  6  minion,  some  40,000  tons  of  grain 
through  a  variety  of  programs.  Other  nations 
are  giving  this  impoverished  land  an  addi- 
tk>nal  100,000  tons  of  emergency  grain  sup- 
plies. 

But  officials  in  Bamako  say  it  won't  be 
enough  and  It  wont  arrive  quickly  enough. 

Mali,  a  land  of  subsistence  farmers,  pro- 
duces some  850,000  tons  of  grain  in  a  good 
year.  This  year  the  drowj^ht  has  reduced  the 
harvest  to  about  460,000  tons.  Even  with  for- 
eign donations  of  140,000  tons  of  grain,  the 
total  win  be  260,000  tons  short  of  a  normal 
year. 

And  if  rain  finally  comes  in  June  or  July, 
when  the  rainy  season  usrmliy  starts,  officials 
fear  that  vast  areas  of  the  country — the 
largest  and  pertraps  poorest  in  black  Africa — 
wttl  be  cut  off  from  road  transport. 

U.S.  ofllcials  estimate  that  almost  two- 
fiftbs  of  the  country's  5  million  cattle  will 
perish  from  hunger.  The  death  of  each  cow  is 
a  personal  tragedy  to  the  frightened  farmers, 
'vho  watch  helplessly  as  their  only  riches  in 
life  pass  away  before  them. 

But  most  Africans,  hardened  by  years  of 
strtiggling  to  stay  alive,  seem  to  accept  the 
tragedy  as  a  matter  of  fate. 

"Yes,  we  are  hungry,"  said  one  Tuareg 
nomad  In  his  desert  camp  outside  Timbuktu. 
"But  we  win  survive.  Maybe  this  year  will  be 
better." 

An  American  ofBclal  who  works  near  the 
Mali-Guinea  border  said  that  some  families 
there  are  eating  only  once  every  three  days — 
and  that  then  their  meals  include  seeds  that 
were  to  t>e  planted  this  season. 

A  ma&8  movement  of  bush  villagers  to  the 
towns  is  under  way.  White  this  is  not  im- 
mediately apparent  in  Bamako,  ofBcials  there 
say  that  Mopti,  a  town  of  25,000  has  swollen 
to  75.000,  in  recent  months. 

"This  in  a  v/ay  Is  good,  because  if  you  get 
food  to  the  cities  where  most  of  the  people 
are  it's  easier  to  distribute,"  said  one  U.S. 
relief  official. 

The  "port"  of  Timbuktu  at  nearby  Kabarra 
is  bone  dry  In  better  years,  food  and  other 
goods  are  shipped  up  the  Niger  River  to 
Kabara  via  a  nattiral  eanal.  The  canal  is  now 
a  sandy  tnnigh. 


COMMENTS  ON  FEDERAL  EDUCA- 
TION LEGISLATION  BY  DR.  J.  O. 
JOHNSON 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  for  2 
months  earlier  Uiis  yeai- 1  had,  as  a  tem- 
porary member  of  my  personal  staff.  Dr. 
J.  O.  "Oz"  Johnson,  the  assistant  super- 
intendent for  research  of  the  Jefferson 
County  public  schools  in  Kentucky.  I 
had  asked  Dr.  Johnson  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington specifically  to  aid  me  in  my  review 
of  the  President's  most  recent  pro- 
posals in  the  ai'ea  of  elementary  and 
sec<mdary  educatkai  and  their  impact  on 
the  State  of  Kentoclty. 

I  have  here  his  very  candid  .nummary 
of  that  situation,  trhich  I  would  like  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate  to 
have  printed  into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoho,  as  foUows: 

oommteifts  on  fkbbkai,  bvccmtoit 
Legislation 

R.  J.  Breckinridge,  Kentuckys*  first  Super- 
IntcTNlent  of  PnWfc  Instruction,  who  served 
iB  the  IflWs,  when  talking  abont  tbe  teader- 
altlp  rolv  iB  edneatlon  saM:  "The  scfaool  tjv- 
tem  of  this  state  has  gained  nothing  with- 


out a  struggle,  and  has  retained  nothing 
without  incessant  watchfulness.  Upon  every 
point  where  resistance  was  possible,  resist- 
ance haa  been  made;  and  during  my  long 
connection  with  tbe  system,  every  step  in 
advance  has  been  carried  after  long  conflict." 

This  hundred-year-old  statement  which 
underlines  the  words  "struggle"  "resistance" 
and  "conflict"  is  definitive  of  the  situation 
in  which  education  in  Kentucky  finds  itself 
today. 

Since  World  War  II,  a  rising  stream  of  out- 
migratlon  away  from  the  hills  and  farms  of 
Kentucky,  coupled  with  the  rise  of  urbaniza- 
tion within  the  state,  has  created  unique 
and  hard-to-mauage  school  problems. 

According  to  the  1970  census  in  Kentucky, 
tliere  were  8.850  black  and  78349  white  chil- 
dren Ijetween  the  ages  of  16  and  21  who 
were  high  school  dropouts.  Of  these  87,699 
dropouts  52,481  were  unemployed. 

Thirty  per  cent  of  Kentucky  students  who 
entered  the  9th  grade  In  ig«7-<l8,  dropped 
out  of  school  before  graduation  In  197 1.«  In 
short,  Kentucky  ranks  dead  last  among  the 
states  in  the  median  educational  achieve- 
ment of  its  people.  The  median  number  of 
years  Kentucklans  have  spent  In  school  Is  9.9 
j-ears,  mcve  than  two  years  below  the  na- 
tional median  at  13.1  years.*  The  National 
Educaticxi  Association  reports  that  •.4  per 
cent  of  Kentucklans  over  25  in  isrid  had  less 
than  five  years  of  schooling,  45  per  cent  had 
less  than  a  year  of  high  school.  38.&  per  cent 
had  finished  high  school,  and  only  7.2  per 
cent  had  graduated  from  college.' 

The  per  capita  personal  Income  In  Ken- 
tucky in  1971  was  M.306 — 42d  in  the  nation. • 

Ranking  43rd  with  an  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  of  $797  for  1971-72,  «  Is  easy 
to  see  why  the  state  ranks  low  in  almost 
every  educational  category.^ 

Kentucky's  efforts  In  education  are  helped 
ly  federal  funds  which  provide  158  per  cent 
of  the  money  for  public  schools.* 

I  have  presented  there  data  to  point  up 
the  dilemma  in  which  school  people  In  Ken- 
tucky find  themselves.  At  s  time  when  the 
Dean  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Ed- 
ucation, Paul  N.  Ylvisaker,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  E:ducatlon  and  Welfare.  Casper  W. 
Weinberger,  are  urging  that  educational  re- 
sources— in  research,  in  training  and  In  sen- 
sitive kinds  of  clinical  and  eomrnuntty  ex- 
periences— be  brought  to  a  crttical  mass, 
Kentucky,  and  other  states  poor  in  rcacmrees 
I  might  add.  Is  back  to  its  place  at  ''gaining 
nothUig"  and  "retaining  nothing"  wltttout 
"incessant  watchfulness." 

School  people  In  Kentucky  are  quick  to 
point  out  the  merits  of  the  "Better  Schools 
Act  of  1973."  They  talk  dlsparlngly  about 
the  boon-doggle.  the  red  tape,  the  waste,  the 
inflexibility  and.  often  timea,  the  unfairness 
of  the  existing  categorical  aid  to  education. 

The  schotd  super intendeuta  and  school 
board  members — those  responsible  for  mak- 
ing school  budgets — are  for  self-determina- 
tion. They  feel,  and  righUy  so,  that  it  is  the 
local  level  that  the  best  educatiooal  dedsians 
are  made.  Consequently,  they  view  with  alarm 
the  existing  ambiguities  which  now  permeate 
the  whole  process  of  allocating  federal  monies 
to  local  school  districts.  For  example,  most 
superinteixdents  maintain  tbat  In  essence 
Section  B  of  P.L.  874  is  federal  largess,  going 
primarily  to  large  metropoUtan  aciiocd  dis- 
tricts. In  addition,  superintendents  ct  small 
school  districts  have  a  feeling  that  tbe  guide- 
lines of  other  title  programs  preclude  their 
adequate  participation  in  these  federal 
monies,  tiecause  of  a  lack  of  numbers,  a  lack 
of  staff  to  develop  programe  and  a  feeling 
that  the  Office  of  Bdocation  is  ao  big-city 
oriented  In  its  thinking  that  "ztothtng  good 
can  come  from  Bethlehem."  as  it  were. 

I  hasten  to  ad<|.  however,  that  school  peo- 
ple do  not  speak  in  one  voice.  WhUe  there  is 
consensus  that  federal  funding  to  education 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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needs  a  complete  overhaul,  there  is  a  deep 
and  fearful  ctmcem  about  the  implications 
of  the  "Better  Schools  Act  ot  1978."  They 
took  with  askance  at  the  allocation  formulas 
in  "The  Better  Schools  Act  of  1973"  which 
would  reduce  the  antoxint  of  money  going  to 
Kentucky  In  1975  by  $9,669,000 — or  15  per 
cent  of  that  now  being  allocated.  They  con- 
cur, as  I  do,  with  the  senior  senator  from 
Colorado,  Mr.  Peter  Domonick,  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  Senate  Education 
Subcommittee,  who  has  stated :  "a  significant 
number  of  school  districts  may  not  be  able 
to  survive  the  fiscal  shock  of  'cold  turkey' 
withdrawal  of  funds.  .  ." 

The  budget  cuts  otrtliued  for  the  fiscal 
year  1975  would  be  ruinous  to  many  school 
systems  in  Kentucky,  and  much  of  the  South 
I  might  add.  The  dire  predicament  in  which 
school  Sfystems  would  be  placed  causes  school 
people  to  use  such  expressions  as  "Inderal 
guillotine,"  "meat  ax"  and  "budget  knife" 
when  referring  to  the  cuts  outlined  In  that 
act. 

Some,  who  have  many  students  whose 
parents  work  on,  but  live  off.  federal  prop- 
erty, give  testimony  that  their  school  systems 
could  not  survive  the  immediate  withdrawal 
of  PX.  874  Title  B  funds.  Those  that  are  now 
in  tbe  initial  stages  of  providing  vocational 
education  maintain  that  their  eSorts  wovUd 
be  thwarted  by  the  2.8  millicMi  proposed  cut 
In  that  category.  Others,  those  who  have 
done  much  work  in  trying  to  develop  mean- 
ingful programs  of  educaticMi  for  the  disad- 
vantaged, express  another  fear.  They  are 
afraid  that  if  Title  I  money  goes  to  the  local 
education  agency  with  no  strings  attached 
that  the  school  staff  will  liargain  and  negoti- 
ate that  money  into  salary  scheduler,  leaving 
little  money  to  provide  compensatory  educa- 
tion for  the  disadvantaged. 

The  most  perplexing  circumstance  of  all 
and  the  one  most  often  voiced  to  me  by 
school  superintendents  is  theli-  concern  about 
the  aura  of  uncertainty  that  pervades  their 
decision-making  processes  concerning  fed- 
eral funding  of  education.  Sound  decisions, 
made  after  much  deliberation  and  study  at 
the  community  level,  are  often  times  rend- 
ered worthless  by  late  funding,  changing 
guidelines  and  red  tape.  Educators  are  kept 
bewildered  and  guessing.  In  fact,  the  mark  of 
a  "good  school  superintendent"  is  often  times 
equated  to  his  ability  to  outguess  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Office  of  Education  and  not 
upon  the  sound  educational  practices  he  is 
able  to  Incorporate  within  his  achool  district. 

At  this  time,  school  superintendents  should 
be  in  the  final  stages  of  budget  making  for 
the  fiscal  year  1974.  Yet  in  my  state,  super- 
intendents can  only  speculate  as  to  how 
much  federal  money  will  be  available.  By 
state  law  teachers  must  be  notified  by  May  IS 
if  they  are  not  to  be  reemployed.  Conse- 
quently, school  superintendents  and  thou- 
sands of  teachers  are  caught  in  unenviable 
situations.  Because  sup>erinteudents  do  not 
know  what  the  Congress  wiU  do,  or  whether 
the  President  will  continue  to  impotind 
money  or  not,  they  cannot  act.  The  teachers, 
on  the  other  hauad.  become  pawns,  to  be 
moved  and  placed  at  a  later  date,  provided 
money  is  made  available.  And,  in  the  long 
run,  it  is  the  pupils  who  are  shortchanged 
in  this  process. 

For  too  long,  those  pupils  needing  compen- 
satory educational  opportunities  have  been 
sha-tchanged  l>y  the  "on-today  off-tomorrow" 
dictates  of  the  Congress,  the  President  and 
the  "middle  men"  of  education.  This  situa- 
tion should  not  exist.  Rather,  the  Congress 
should  separate  the  education  budget  from 
the  H.B.W.  budget  and  give  it  prompt  ex- 
pedient action.  Now  is  the  time  for  this  Con- 
gress to  be  decisive.  Succinct  arguments  have 
been  and  are  now  being  developed  for  and 
against  greater  funding  for  education  at  the 
federal  level.  KXJk.  and  other  educational 
associations  call  for  greatly  increased  federal 
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spending  for  education.  Other  organ  I  rat  ions 
and  individuals  maintain  that  Increased 
spending  has  had  little  effect  upon  improving 
educational  opportunity,  which  in  turn  Is 
supposed  to  enhance  equal  opportunity  in  all 
sectors  of  our  society. 

In  my  judgment,  the  aolntion  lies  some- 
wlv«e  between  these  two  views.  I,  therefore, 
urge  tlie  law.  one  that  guarantees  all  of  this 
nation's  children  an  adequate  portion  for 
education  of  our  nesoixrces,  one  that  assures 
that  monies  go,  with  as  little  red  tape  as 
possible,  to  the  cities,  towns  and  hamlets 
where  It  is  needed,  one  that  gives  assivance 
to  iocal  cdTXcatlon  agencies  that  a  steady 
continuity  of  eflort  at  the  federal  level  wUl 
be  maintained,  and  finally  one  that  vUl  give 
us  signs  of  perceptible  improvement  In  the 
education  process,  wiU  be  passed  and  then 
become  the  bench  mark  of  this  the  93rd  Con- 
gress. 

FOOTJVOTES 

»  National  Education  Association.  Rankings 
of  the  States,  1873 — Research  Reiwrt  1973- 
Rl.p.31. 

-Ibid. 

■•■  Ibid,  pp.  30-1. 

"  Ibid.  p.  34. 

•  Ibid,  p.  48. 

'Ibid,  p.  51. 


RENEWED  CRISIS  OP  PEOPLE  IN 
BURUNDI 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  news 
reports  in  recent  weeks,  including  an 
aiticle  in  the  June  17  issue  of  the  New 
York.  Times,  tell  of  renewed  violence  and 
death  in  Burundi  and  the  flow  of  thou- 
sands of  new  refugees  into  neighboring 
countiies.  A  similar  homan  tragedy, 
which  a  United  NaticHis  mission  called 
staggering,  occurred  in  that  country 
just  a  year  ago,  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1972. 

As  I  suggested  in  this  Chamber  a  year 
ago,  I  do  not  rise  to  blame  or  condemn, 
oi-  to  offer  any  magic  solution  for  meeting 
the  political  and  humanitarian  probl^ns 
in  Buiuudi.  But,  as  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  on  Refugees.  I  do 
lise  to  express  a  deep  personal  concern 
over  tlie  plight  of  the  people  caught  in 
the  latest  wave  of  vicdence — and  to  urge 
renewed  international  efforts  to  bring 
peace  and  rehef  to  the  people  of  Burundi. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  a  letter  of 
inquiry  regarding  the  situation  in  Bu- 
rundi that  I  have  sent  to  Secretary 
Rogers,  and  the  June  17  article  from  the 
New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

1T.S.  Sbkatk. 
CoMMinai:  on  th»  Juokiabt, 
WasliiHgton.  D.C..  June  It,  1973. 
Hon.  William  P.  Rogers, 
Seerettm/  of  State.  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mk.  Sechet.^rt:  As  you  probably  know, 
concern  continues  in  many  quarters  over 
developments  in  Btuundl.  News  reports  in 
recent  weeks,  Incltiding  the  encloaed  report 
from  the  June  17tb  issue  of  the  New  Tork 
Times,  tell  of  renewed  violence  axMi  death  hi 
Burundi  and  the  flow  of  thousands  of  new 
refugees  into  neighboring  countries. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Refugees,  I  closely  followed  similar 
development.'?  in  Brmindi  during  1972,  and 
the  present  deteriorating  situation  reported 
from  that  country  today  is  new  cause  for 
Amerii^an  and  international  concern.  I   am 


wilting  again  to  Inquire  about  American 
policy  and  views,  and  to  urge  that  our  gov- 
erumeut  give  some  public  evidence  of  con- 
cern over  the  people  probleiua  of  peace  and 
relief  In  Burundi. 

Many  thamks  for  your  consideration  and 
best  wishes. 

Sincerely, 

EdWAKO   M.    KETTIfEDT, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  em  Refupees. 
WrrNESSEs  TELL  OF  Horror  in  Ki:w 

BtraUNDI  SLAUeHTBK 

Dar  es  Salaam  Tanzania.  June  16. — More 
than  20,000  meml)€rs  of  the  Hutu  tribe  of 
'Jxe  tiny  Ceneral  African  nation  of  Burundi 
who  have  fled  to  Tanzania  in  the  last  month 
are  paint^ing  a  grim  picture  of  slaughter  tak- 
ing place  in  the  southern  part  of  Burundi. 

How  many  Hutu  tribesmen  have  been 
killed  since  then  is  not  known,  but  it  is 
thought  that  tbe  number  rona  into  tho 
thousands. 

A  month  ago,  members  of  the  Hutu  tribe, 
which  numbers  three  milUon,  tried  to  oust 
the  ruling  Tutsi  tribe,  whicli  baa  about  600,- 
000  members. 

Just  over  a  year  ago,  after  a  similar  up- 
rising, the  Tutsi  Ooveriunent  of  CoL  KUchel 
Micombero  began  a  program  of  repression 
in  wliich,  according  to  statistics  assembled 
throughout  the  country  by  missionaries, 
some  80.000  educated  Hutu  tribesmen  were 
slaughtered. 

The  Hutu,  a  Bantu  people  at  stocky  baUd. 
came  to  the  region  that  la  now  Burandi  sev- 
eral centuries  ago  from  the  aoutbwest.  A 
thousand  years  ago  the  Tutsi,  generally  tall 
and  slender,  began  arriving  from  the  north. 
The  Tutsi  became  overlords,  dominating  the 
Hutu  peasants. 

Witnesses  coming  from  Burundi  have  re- 
ported open  mass  graves  on  tbe  outskirts  of 
the  capital,  Bujumbura,  as  well  as  truckloads 
of  bodies  in  the  city  and  the  central  town  of 
Gitega. 

This  week  a  letter  was  received  here  from 
eight  Roman  Catholic  priests  who  are  work- 
ing in  missions  at  Muhinda,  Mulera  and 
Kastmio,  Just  Inside  Tanzania  on  the  Bnrundl 
border.  The  letter,  signed  by  the  Rev.  Ramon 
Vicens,  secretary  of  the  Nfnlema  deanery, 
said  that  the  priests  felt  they  could  no  longer 
remam  sUent  while  the  world  ignored  tbe 
slaughter  in  Burundi. 

WORSE  THAN  LAST  TCAE 

Father  Vicens  wrote:  "Eight  days  ago  I  In- 
terviewed a  group  of  Hutu  who  bad  Just 
managed  to  safely  reach  Tanzania.  I  asked 
rhem  what  they  had  seen  in  Burundi  and 
why  they  were  running  away.  TTiey  told  me 
they  were  runnUig  away  from  a  program  of 
genocide  against  the  Hutu  worse  than  the 
one  last  year. 

"They  said,  'last  year  we  managed  to  stay 
and  nothing  happened  to  us  >>^^ftviie  they 
were  more  interested  in  leaders  and  influen- 
tial people  among  the  Hutu  population."  Now 
the  refugees  say  they  are  ktRtBg  ereryljody. 

"Then  they  told  me  that  a  group  ot  aljotit 
50  soldiers  armed  with  aatomatie  weapons 
helped  by  400  to  500  youngsters  of  the 
Jeunesso  Revolutionaire  |the  youth  wing  of 
Colonel  Micombcro's  rtiling  party  |  arrrted 
wltL  spears  and  knives  were  systematically 
moving  from  one  hill  to  another  bunUng 
houses  of  the  Hutu  and  killing  any  Hutu 
they  could  find." 

Father  Vicens  continues:  "Then  they  told 
me  that  women  and  girts  bad  bad  their 
belli£s  opened  and  brea'^le  cut.  Pregnant  wom- 
en had  had  Uieir  children  taken  out  and 
left  dead  by  their  sides.  £h;eu  pec^^Ue  with 
physical  defects  were  killed.  This  tinte  is 
uTsrse  than  the  first  they  say.  Now  they  want 
to  finish  all  the  Hutu  population  in  the 
south  either  by  killing  them  «jr  making  them 
run  away." 

Many  of  the  refugees  arriving  at  the  mia- 
.sions  are  woinided.  One  woman  who  arrived 
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at  a  Seventh  Day  Adventist  mission  hospital 
had  had  both  her  hands  hacked  off  with  a 
machete.  That  Is  a  common  reprisal,  for 
when  the  short  Hutu  find  the  UU  Tutsi, 
they  often  cut  ofT  their  legs  at  the  ankles. 

CARRYING     DEAD    CHI1.D 

Father  Vlcens  said  that  one  woman  ar- 
rived at  Kasumo  mission  after  walking  for 
two  days  with  two  children  strapped  to  her 
back.  It  was  not  until  the  European  sister 
took  them  down  that  the  woman  learned  one 
was  dead — Its  back  split  open  with  a  knife. 
Another  refugee  told  the  priest  he  had  seen 
Tutsi  troops  herding  peasants  Into  a  grass 
hut  at  gunpoint.  The  hut  was  then  set  aflre 
and  the  Hutu  burned  to  death.  "In  front  of 
such  suffering  we  priests  thought  we  could 
not  keep  silent,"  Father  Vicens  said. 

SOME    BOO    REFUGEES    A    DAY 

Tanzantan  ofBcials  in  the  frontier  area 
estimate  that  a  minimum  of  800  new  refugees 
are  crossing  every  day.  After  last  year's  re- 
pression at  least  30.000  fled  to  Tanzania.  Of 
these,  16.000,  plus  6,000  who  have  crossed  In 
the  last  month,  have  been  moved  250  in- 
land to  a  refugee  camp  at  Ulyankulu  where 
schools,  clinics  and  permanent  water  have 
been  provided  along  with  permanent  hous- 
ing, land,  tools  and  seed. 

But  many  thousands  remain  In  the  fron- 
tier area.  At  Mulera  mission  alone  7,500  are 
being  cared  for.  A  refugee  collecting  center 
has  been  established  just  outside  the  Lake 
Tanganyika  port  of  KIgtma  in  Tanzania  but 
conditions  are  pitiful. 

The  refugeess  who  remain  In  the  frontier 
area  constitute  a  continuing  point  of  ten- 
sion. In  March,  Burundi  troops  crossed  Into 
Tanzania  after  a  Hutu  band  had  ambushed 
a  group  of  troops  inside  Burundi,  spearing  a 
colonel.  In  the  attack  on  Tanzania  they  rav- 
aged three  villages,  killing  about  80  people — 
half  of  them  Hutu  refugees. 


KAIPAROWTTS  POWERPLANT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  coming 
from  a  State  that  is  rich  both  in  natural 
resources  and  unsurpassed  scenery,  I 
have  always  operated  under  the  philoso- 
phy that  It  is  possible  to  strike  a  balance 
between  judicious  use  and  protection  of 
the  land,  air,  and  water. 

Recent  developments  Involvingany  own 
State,  however,  lead  me  to  believe  that 
this  balance  which  we  seek  has  been 
tilted  to  the  side  of  those  who  would 
prefer  to  have  us  return  to  the  era  just 
prior  to  the  invention  of  the  wheel  when 
everyone  created  their  own  heat  and 
light  with  two  sticks. 

The  recent  Supreme  Court  ruling  that 
there  must  be  no  "significant"  deteriora- 
tion in  air  quality  in  areas  where  the  air 
is  already  cleaner  than  standards  set  by 
law  will  have  a  profoimd  impact 
throughout  the  country,  and  especially 
in  my  own  State  of  Utah.  It  has  been  said 
by  some,  in  only  half  jest,  that  strict 
interpretation  of  this  ruling  would  for- 
bid campflres. 

Utah's  most  important  water  resource 
development  project,  the  Bonneville  Unit 
of  the  Central  Utah  Project,  is  likewise 
becoming  a  victim  of  environmentalist 
overkill.  An  environmental  impact  state- 
ment on  the  project,  which  should  have 
been  completed  long  ago,  has  been  de- 
layed due  to  attempts  by  environmental 
groups  to  bring  construction  to  a  halt. 
This  project  to  Impound  scarce  Utah 
water  to  meet  human  needs,  is  one  of 


13  water  projects  In  the  country  which 
several  environmental  groups  have  vowed 
to  stop. 

The  list  goes  on.  The  environmentalists 
have  already  won  a  major  decision  in  the 
Rainbow  Bridge  controversy,  which,  if 
allowed  to  stand,  could  be  very  costly  to 
the  State  of  Utah  in  water  and  power 
revenues  lost  by  not  allowing  Lake  Powell 
and  Glen  Canyon  dam  to  operate  at 
maximum  capacity.  The  next  target  will 
imdoubtedly  be  the  test  oil  shale  leased 
to  develop  technology  for  producing 
needed  petroleum  products  from  the  vast 
oil  shale  lands  in  Utah,  Colorado,  and 
Wyoming. 

Last  week  Utah  lost  yet  another  roimd 
on  the  environmental  front  when  the 
Kaiparowits  powerplant  became  the 
sacrificial  lamb  of  the  Southwest  energy 
study.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  an- 
nounced that  he  will  reject  all  applica- 
tions for  right-of-way  permits  to  con- 
struct the  plant,  which  has  been  on  the 
planning  boards  for  nearly  a  decade. 

The  Kaiparowits  project  would  use 
Utah  coal  and  water  in  producing  elec- 
tricity for  the  southwest  United  States 
from  a  coal-fired  steam  electric  generat- 
ing plant  on  the  Kaiparowits  Plateau  in 
southern  Utah.  xTiere  is  no  question  that 
the  production  nf  power  from  coal-fired 
plants  in  the  Southwest  poses  enonnoiisly 
complex  environmental  problems.  But 
there  is  also  no  question  that  the  energy 
produced  by  those  plants  is  vital  to  this 
densely  populated  area  of  our  country. 
The  Secretary's  own  Southwest  energy 
study  work  gi'oup  recognized  this  need 
in  its  interim  report  last  December  by 
stating  that  there  was  no  alternative 
to  the  construction  of  these  plants,  in- 
cluding Kaiparowits. 

The  utility  companies  involved  in  the 
Kaiparowits  project  have  spent  a  year 
and  a  half  and  over  $1  million  to  prepare 
a  comprehensive  environmental  impact 
report  detailing  the  steps  that  would  be 
taken  to  protect  the  air,  water,  and  scenic 
beauty  aroimd  Lake  Powell.  This  report 
was  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary in  the  next  few  weeks,  and  un- 
fortunately his  decision  was  aimoimced 
without  consideration  of  this  new  data. 
I  have,  therefore,  asked  the  Secretary 
to  reconsider  the  Kaiparowits  contro- 
versy in  light  in  this  new  evidence. 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  do  not  claim 
that  the  Secretary's  decision  to  reject 
Kaiparowits  was  an  arbitrary  action,  but 
I  cannot  help  but  wonder  whether  this 
particular  plant  was  sacrificed  simply  be- 
cause it  was  the  only  one  of  the  six  in- 
cluded in  the  study  which  was  not  yet 
either  operating  or  imder  construction, 
and  therefore  the  most  vulnerable  from 
a  political  standpoint. 

A  Federal  study  commissioned  because 
of  environmental  considerations  could 
not  very  well  come  back  without  contain- 
ing something  to  please  the  environmen- 
talists, and  so  the  Southwest  energy  task 
force  looked  around  and  spotted  Kaipar- 
owits. 

I  will  continue  to  work  for  the  balance 
which  I  mentioned  earlier.  We  need  the 
water  and  the  electricity.  We  need  to  de- 
velop and  use  our  natural  resources  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  population 


and  to  sustain  the  standard  of  living 
which  we  all  enjoy.  We  also  need  to  pro- 
tect our  scenic  wonders  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  future  generations,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  we  have  the  teclmologj- 
skill,  and  wisdom  to  do  both.  But  the 
score  is  becoming  lopsided,  and  it  is  get- 
ting late  in  the  game.  <, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  ton- 
sent  that  two  editorials  from  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  and  the  Deseret  News  on 
the  Kaiparowits  decision  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  June  15.  1973] 

KAiPAROwrrs  Denul  Demonstrates  an 

Envxronmental  Inconsistency 

In  killing  the  Kaiparowits  Plateau  electric 
generating  project  has  Interior  Secy.  Rogers 
C.  B.  Morton  acted  on  the  basis  of  a  sincere 
conviction  that  It  would  Involve  imaccept- 
able  environmental  Impacts?  Or,  has  he  acted 
to  gain  support  of  conservation  groups  for 
other  projects  with  heavy  environmental 
damage  potential,  projects  the  secretary  be- 
lieves are  of  a  higher  national  priority  than 
one  In  southern  Utah? 

The  first  two  projects  that  come  to  mind 
are  the  Alaska  Pipeline  and  the  expansion  of 
offshore  drUllng  for  petroleum,  particularly 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  While  the  need 
for  additional  electrical  generating  capacity 
is  accelerating  daUy.  at  the  moment  this  na- 
tion's most  critical  neett  is  for  more  oil.  Con- 
ceivably the  need  for  more  and  bigger  power 
plants  can  be  put  off  longer  than  the  search 
for  and  acquisition  of  more  oil. 

Having  turned  down  all  applicants  In  the 
Kaiparowits  venture,  Morton  is  now  in  a 
position  to  say  to  conservation  groups,  la 
effect,  "See  we  recognize  environmental  haz- 
ards, when  we  see  them  and  will  disallow 
projects  creating  them.  If  doing  so  does  not 
jeopardize  this  nation's  security." 

Attributing  such  political  crassness  to  the 
secretary  may  be  prompted  In  part  by  our 
disappointment  over  his  rejection  of  the 
Kaiparowits  project.  Nevertheless.  Mr.  Morton 
owes  Utahans  a  fuller  explanation  than  the 
Inexcusably  vague  one  he  has  presented  to 
date. 

The  Interior  chief  has  long  championed 
the  trans  Alaska  pipeline.  In  fact.  The  Trib- 
une on  AprU  28  ran  a  lengthy  letter  from 
him  In  which  he  candidly  and  In  great  detail 
outlined  his  opposition  to  any  alternate  route 
for  the  Alaska  pipeline. 

It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  the  environmen- 
tal linpacts  of  the  Kaiparowits  proposal  will 
be  anywhere  near  those  of  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line. For  that  matter,  based  on  testimony  by 
officials  and  engineers  of  the  consortium 
planning  the  project,  they  Intend  to  observe 
the  strictest  of  environmental  standards. 

The  coal  to  be  used  in  the  plant  and  to 
be  mined  by  underground  methods  15  mUes 
away  contains  less  sulfur  than  that  current- 
ly being  stripped  from  fields  In  Montana  and 
Wyoming.  That  coal  Is  being  shipped  to  east- 
ern areas  because  its  sulfur  content  falls 
within  the  limits  aUowed  by  national  air 
quality  standards. 

This  hardly  sounds  like  an  awesome  en- 
vironmental Impact.  It  most  certainly  doesn't 
come  close  to  digging  a  trench  800  miles 
across  Alaskan  tundra  deep  enough  and  wide 
enough  to  accommodate  a  48-inch  steel  pipe. 

When  Mr.  Morton  rejects  the  Kaiparowits 
project  for  environmental  reasons,  but  sup- 
ports the  Alaska  Pipeline  in  the  face  of  more 
severe  environmental  damage  potential  his 
reasons  become  suspect.  An  explanation  of 
his  inconsistency  Is  now  called  for. 
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iProox  the   Deseret  News,   Salt  Lake   City 

(Utah)    June  14.1973] 

lAcsTON  Sbouu)  RECONsmza  His 

BLAiPABOwrrs   Dccisiok 

As  the  fair  and  reasonable  man  he  has 
ronstantly  shown  himself  to  be.  Interior 
Secretary  Rogers  Morton  ought  to  reconsider 
his  decision  killing  the  Kaiparowits  power 
project. 

The  need  for  a  review  Is  clear  from  the 
report  by  one  of  the  electric  utilities  Involved 
that  the  decision  was  reached  without  the 
benefit  of  a  new  environmental  impact  state- 
ment to  be  submitted  in  the  next  30  days. 

We  dont  suggest  that  the  fate  of  the 
Kaiparowits  project  hinge  solely  on  an  en- 
\lronment8l  study  prepared  by  those  with 
a  financial  Interest  In  making  sure  the  coal- 
fcuming  power  plant  is  built. 

Nor  wonld  we  argue  that  the  environmental 
.statement  Is  the  last  word  on  the  Impact  on 
Kaiparowits  even  though  it's  the  latest.  The 
work  on  the  study  was  done  before  this 
week's  Supreme  Court  ruling  that  there  must 
be  no  "significant"  deterioration  In  the  qual- 
ity of  the  air  in  areas  where  It  is  already 
cleaner  than  what  Is  prescribed  by  federal 
law. 

But  it's  easy  to  verify  or  discredit  what  the 
utilities  say,  and  they  ought  to  claim  the 
project  can  be  built  without  doing  unaccept- 
able damage  to  the  environment. 

Even  wlAiout  this  environmental  Impact 
statement,  there's  room  for  wondering  pre- 
cisely what  constitutes  a  "significant"  deteri- 
oration in  the  quality  of  the  air.  A  standard 
that  vaguely  seems  to  invite  much  litigation. 
That  likelihood  seems  enhanced  by  the  fact 
the  Supreme  Court  did  not  provide  guidance 
throiigh  a  written  opinion. 

Moreover,  the  rich  coal  deposits  in  the 
Kaipaxowits  plateau  cant  be  allowed  to 
remain  undeveloped  forever. 

Indeed.  Secretary  Morton  tacitly  conceded 
as  much  himself  when  he  urged  this  week 
that  work  go  ahead  on  finding  ways  to  meet 
the  power  needs  of  the  Southwest  without 
doing  serious  damage  to  precious  scenic  and 
recreation  areas  that  should  be  preserved  for 
future  generations. 

In  fact,  only  six  months  ago  the  Interior 
Department's  own  study  on  power  needs  In 
the  Southwest  acknowledged  there  seems  to 
be  no  practical  alternative  to  the  construc- 
tion of  coal-burning  power  plants  If  the 
power  needs  of  the  next  two  decades  are  to 
be  met. 

The  basic  question  Is  not  whether  such 
plants  should  be  built  but  where  they  should 
bo  located — near  congested  cities  already  suf- 
fering from  air  pollution,  or  In  outlying  rural 
areas  where  we  all  like  to  go  to  get  away 
from  urban  smog? 

It's  seldom.  If  ever,  an  easy  choice,  and 
Secretary  Morton  Is  certainly  to  be  com- 
mended for  wanting  to  make  sure  that  what- 
ever power  development  takes  place  In  the 
Southwest  Is  the  right  kind  of  development. 

But  the  country  has  a  stake  in  making  sure 
that  stagnation  doesnt  set  in  for  want  of 
more  power.  The  ideal  would  Ije  both  more 
energy  and  a  cleaner  environment — and  that 
objective  doesnt  seem  entirely  beyond  reach 
as  technology  advances.  When  we  cant  have 
both,  let's  strive  for  a  reasonable  balance  be- 
tween the  two. 

For  the  time  being,  the  West  can  live  with 
Secretary  Morton's  decision  on  Kaiparowits. 
But  it  should  be  subject  to  constant  review 
ill  li^t  of  new  technological  advances  and 
new  environmental  studies  like  the  one  that 
13  soon  to  be  submitted. 

Moreover,  with  gas<Hlne  in  short  supply 
while  oil  and  natural  gas  reserves  drop  dan- 
i.erously  low.  the  DJ5.  simply  must  develop 
i'l/S  coal  resources.  This  necessitates  more  re- 
search on  ways  to  put  coal  and  other  energy 
cources  to  work  with  the  least  possible  harm 
to  the  environment. 


Just  as  there  was  a  ooxkcerted  acientific 
effort  that  put  Americans  on  the  nooon.  there 
should  now  be  an  all-out  effort  to  solve 
America's  needs  for  more  power  here  on 
earth. 


CENTRAL  UTAH  PROJECT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  a  great  de- 
bate is  raging  in  my  State  of  Utah  over 
the  environmental  impact  of  the  central 
Utah  project  of  the  Colorado  River  stor- 
age project,  and  particularly  of  the 
Eoiineville  Unit,  a  key  unit  which  will 
bring  more  water  for  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial use  to  heavily  populated 
Wasatch  Front  area  of  the  State.  With- 
out completion  of  this  unit,  the  heart- 
land of  Utah  will  i-un  short  of  water  in 
several  years. 

Recently  KLUB,  a  public-spirited 
radio  station  in  Salt  Lake  City,  broad- 
cast an  editorial  wliicli  gives  the  essence 
of  the  arguments  being  offered  by  those 
who  oppose  central  Utah,  and  those  who 
favor  it,  and  comes  down  emphatically 
on  the  side  of  completing  the  project 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  KLUB  editorial  of  June 
5.  1973,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
v/as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

KLUB  Radio  Public  Affairs  Program  Broad- 
cast. June  5,  1973 

Completion  of  the  vital  Central  tJtah  Con- 
servation Project,  on  which  some  eighty  mil- 
lion dollers  has  already  been  spent,  is  now 
drawing  strong  opposition  from  several  so- 
called  environmental  groups. 

The  organization  making  the  loudest  noise 
at  the  present  time  is  the  California-based 
Sierra  Club.  This  club  is  well-known  to  Utah- 
ans. It  has  made  nationwide  protests  against 
every  Utah  water  project  fcr  more  than  25 
years.  The  main  fight  between  Utah  state 
officials  and  the  Sierra  Club  took  place  In  the 
"fifties"  over  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Proj- 
ect, which  has  resulted  Ln  the  creation  of 
such  recreation  spots  as  Flamii-^g  Gorge  and 
Lake  PoweU. 

Now  the  Sierra  Club  Is  battling  completion 
of  the  Central  Utah  Project  which  would 
bring  water  from  the  Uinta  Mountains  into 
the  Wasatch  Front,  and  vaasX  of  Central  Utali 
even  to  points  as  far  west  as  Delta. 

KLUB  believes  that  the  Central  Utah  Proj- 
ect should  be  completed  as  soon  as  possitkie. 
Of  course  it  will  change  some  of  the  Utah 
envlromncnt.  but  we  believe  that  those 
clianges  will  be  for  the  better. 

While  some  stream  fishing  In  the  ULntas 
will  not  be  as  good  as  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
construction  and  enlargement  of  reservoirs 
will  provide  water  for  many  more  fish  and 
fishermen  than  the  streams  now  can  handle. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  the  Central  Utah 
Water  Conservancy  District,  as  stated  in  Its 
recent  annual  report,  is  to  "Improve  living 
in  Utah  by  providing  not  only  much  needed 
water,  but  also  better  recreational,  wildlife, 
and  outdoor  facilities  to  the  residents  of 
Utah." 

The  conservancy  district  board  has  for- 
mally recommended  "that  funds  be  made 
available  to  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Na- 
tioiuil  Park  Service  so  that  .  .  .  recreational 
facilities  can  be  completed  concurrently  with 
the  construction  of  each  feature  of  the  Cen- 
tral Utah  Project." 

Completion  of  the  Central  Utah  Project  has 
the  suppmrt  of  Utah's  congressional  delega- 
tion. Governor  Calvin  L.  Rampton.  the  Utah 
Boajrd  of  Water  Resources,  and  the  Ute  In- 
dian Tribe. 

This  project  is  one  more  step  in  allowlug 


Utah  to  use  its  fair  share  of  Colorado  River 
Basin  water,  as  allocated  by  the  Colorado 
River  Compact  which  decades  ago  set  up  the 
formula  by  which  the  water  was  to  be  divided 
among  the  states. 

If  Congress  is  infiuenced  by  the  unfounded 
arg:uments  presented  by  the  Sierra  Club. 
Utaih'3  share  of  the  Colorado  Basin  water  will 
end  up  in  Califoruia.  KLUB  believes  the  Cen- 
tral Utah  Project  should  be  financed  and 
completed  as  soon  as  possible. 


AMERICA— AN  UNCOMPLETED 

WORK,"  MRS.  LYNDON  B.  JOHN- 
SON'S COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS 
AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  admiration  and  respect  for  a  great 
lady  and  former  First  Lady  of  the  United 
States,  Mrs.  Lyndcui  B.  Johnson. 

So  many  of  us  here,  I  am  sure,  can 
testify  to  the  honest  elegance  with  which 
she  has  shared  so  much  of  herself,  and 
to  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  underly- 
ing the  record  of  her  active  commitment 
to  improving  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
of  us. 

Even  after  the  loss  of  her  husband  laat 
year — a  tragic  loss  for  all  Americans — 
Mrs.  Johnson  has  continued  to  stiive.  in 
a  great  many  capacities,  in  both  public 
and  private,  to  serve  her  guiding  moral 
principle  and  strongest  trait;  a  deep 
abiding  faith  in  humanity. 

As  a  public  figure  and  businesswoman 
before  entering  the  White  House,  Mrs. 
Johnson  committed  herself  to  many 
varied  interests  and  involvements,  rang- 
ing from  managing  her  husand's  congres- 
sional office  In  Washington  and  owning 
and  operating  a  radio  station  in  Texas, 
to  supervising  tlie  family  cattle  ranches 
and  cotton  lands  in  Alabama.  With  her 
fine  reputation  and  many  successes,  she 
has  received  numerous  business  awards 
and  citations  for  her  humanltarianism 
and  togetherness. 

During  her  years  in  the  White  House, 
Mrs.  Johnson  alwas^s  wonderfully  com- 
bined grace  with  initiative  in  perform- 
ing her  varied  duties,  earning  for  her  a 
plaee  in  the  history  of  First  Ladies  along- 
side Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Eleanor 
Roosevelt. 

Every  American  who  is  Indebted  to 
the  greatness  of  the  late  President  John- 
son owes  something  also  to  Lady  Bird 
because  of  the  way  she  was  always  there 
to  support  him.  As  Mr.  Johnson  said  on 
his  61st  birthday  last  year: 

Presidents  are  lonely  people.  The  only  ones 
they  really  are  sure  of  all  the  time  are  their 
uomenfoUL. 

As  First  Lady.  Mrs.  Johnson  also  often 
had  to  take  politics  on  herself.  In  1964, 
she  traveled  all  over  the  South  cam- 
paigning for  her  hudtiand  and  discussing 
such  issues  as  civil  rights,  when  civil 
rights  was  particulariy  explosive. 

On  belialf  of  the  Qovenunent.  Mrs. 
Johnson  also  traveled  to  over  30  oouu- 
tries,  spreading  her  good  win  and  en- 
thusiasm. Also,  Mrs.  Johnson  Initiated 
the  Head  Start  program,  today  one  of 
the  best  working  and  most  imptHrtant 
Federal  social  programs. 

Clearly.  Lady  Bird  Johnson's  greatest 
and  most  enduring  achievements  have 
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been  In  her  work  to  beautify  and  con- 
serve our  natural  environment.  No  First 
Lady  in  history  has  done  as  much  in  this 
respect.  The  welcome  esthetic  improve- 
ments which  she  made  and  encouraged 
in  Washington  and  in  parks  and  other 
areas  all  over  the  United  States  have 
made  her  dedication  to  beautiflcation 
both  an  impetus  for  today's  great  inter- 
est in  vital  ecological  matters  and  a  last- 
ing monimient  to  her  works,  imbedded 
in  the  geography  of  our  daily  lives. 

While  dedicating  a  grove  of  saved  Red- 
wood trees  in  1969,  she  said: 

Conservation  Is  Indeed  a  bipartisan  busi- 
ness because  all  of  us  have  the  same  love 
for  It  and  the  same  feeling  that  it  Is  going 
to  belong  to  oup  children  and  grandchil- 
dren .  .  .  and  the  same  opportunity  to  work 
In  our  time  to  see  that  it  stays  as  glorious. 

Earlier  this  month.  In  the  compassion- 
ate spirit  of  her  lifelong  public  witness, 
Mrs.  Johnson  delivered  the  commence- 
ment address  to  the  graduating  class  of 
1973  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  A  year 
ago.  President  Johnson  had  accepted  the 
invitation  to  deliver  the  address.  He  was 
looking  forward  to  the  occasion  with 
great  expectation  before  he  died,  and  so 
his  wife  fulfilled  the  commitment  her- 
self on  June  3,  1973. 

Mrs.  Johnson's  thoughtful  and  inspir- 
ing address  reflect  her  faith  in  America 
and  her  aflBnlty  with  the  student  genera- 
tion. She  speaks  of  a  change  in  the  in- 
terests of  university  students  toward 
large  concerns  that  are  not  abstract  con- 
cepts but  are  "real  and  vita!,"  and  she 
also  praises  this  generation's  parallel 
concern  with  interrelationships  between 
individuals  and  the  most  personal  ethical 
matters. 

The  theme  of  Mrs.  Johnson's  speech, 
wliich  has  also  been  the  driving  force 
behind  her  faith  and  work  for  America, 
is  that  this  country  is  an  unfinished  work. 
To  Mrs.  Johnson,  America's  faults  are 
work  to  be  done,  and  America's  accom- 
plishments of  the  last  decade  reflect  the 
record  of  a  people  who  are  sincerely  going 
about  trying  to  get  that  work  done. 

In  concluding  her  address.  Mrs.  John- 
son emphasized  her  view  that  it  is  indi- 
viduals who  can  makfe  the  difference  in 
all  the  Nation's  real  concerns,  and  she 
served  a  personal  mandate  for  action  on 
each  of  the  graduates.  As  she  stated: 

A  cleaner  neighborhood  begins  with  your 
own  broom. 

A  more  beautiful  city  begins  witli  a  seed 
In  your  garden. 

A  more  Just  society  begins  In  your  own 
heart. 

A  better  government  begins  with  your 
own  vote. 

A  safer  world  begins  with  your  own  active 
concern. 

Because  Mrs.  Johnson's  speech  de- 
livered to  the  University  of  Virginia  re- 
flects so  well  her  care  for  our  country 
and  our  youth,  and  because  her  words 
mean  so  much  for  all  of  us  today,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  her  address, 
entitled  "America — An  Uncompleted 
Work"  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
"America — Ak   Uncompleted   Work" — Com- 

MCNCEICENT     ADDRESS     OF     MRS.     LTNDON     B. 

Johnson,  Universh-y  of  Virginia,  June  3, 

1973 

This  Is  a  special  day— 1  know — for  every 
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family  represented  In  these  ceremonies — a 
day  of  much  pride,  many  satisfactions,  and 
the  utmost  happiness. 

As  I  am  sure  you  realize,  this  la  an  occa- 
sion of  very  special  meaning  for  my  family, 
too.  Months  ago,  in  the  summer  of  last  year, 
we  circled  this  date  on  our  calendar.  Lyndon 
had  about  retired  from  what  he  called  "the 
speech-making  business,"  but  when  your  In- 
vitation came  he  was  immensely  pleased  and 
excited — and  we  were  hoping  to  be  all  to- 
gether here  for  a  Joyful  famUy  time.  A  winter 
of  sorrow  intervened  in  our  home  and  in 
our  hearts.  But  now  that  this  awaited  day 
has  at  last  arrived,  it  brings  a  fresh  and  very 
welcome  happiness. 

Before  saying  more,  I  do  want  to  express, 
for  my  daughters  and  mj'self,  our  gratitude 
to  all  of  you  at  the  University  of  Virginia — 
and  to  the  people  of  Charlottesville.  Last 
year,  when  we  were  here  through  anxious 
times,  and  earlier  this  year,  after  Lyndon's 
death,  your  kindnesses  meant  so  much  to  us. 
Our  memories  of  this  campus — and  of  this 
city — will  always  be  dear  and  cherished. 

On  this  occasion,  I  find  myself  cast  In  a 
rather  unusual  role.  I  seem  to  be  here  as  a 
sort  of  mother-in-law  to  the  Class  of  '73. 
That  role  is  not  at  all  unwelcome.  At  this 
time  in  my  life.  I  share  a  deep  empathy  with 
the  feelings  which  Thomas  Jefferson  once  ex- 
pressed. 

After  leaving  public  life  and  returning  to 
Monticello,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  these  words 
to  an  old  friend: 

"The  motion  of  my  blood  no  longer  keeps 
time  with  the  tumult  of  the  world.  It  leads 
me  to  seek  for  happiness  in  the  lap  of  my 
family,  in  the  society  of  my  neighbors  and 
books,  in  the  wholesome  occupation  of  my 
farm  and  my  affairs,  (and)  in  an  Interest  or 
affection  in  every  bud  that  opens,  in  every 
breath  that  blows  around  me  .  .  ." 

In  that  spirit,  may  I  say  that  I  have  no 
wish  or  intention  to  play  again  any  part  on 
the  public  stage.  I  speak  today,  not  as  an  ac- 
tive public  person,  which  I  am  not.  but  as  an 
always  Interested  private  person — engaged  In 
savoring  the  adventure  of  being  mother, 
grandmother  and  mother-in-law;  in  relish- 
ing the  excitement  of  a  changing  world;  and 
in  drawing  strength  from  the  marvel  of 
"every  bud  that  opens  and  every  breath  that 
blows  around  me." 

All  this  Is  a  personal  preface  to  the 
thoughts  I  want  to  express  today — thoughts 
about  you  and  your  lives. 

Over  these  last  few  weeks,  I  realize  your 
higher  destiny  may  have  seemed  distant. 
With  sleepless  nights  and  final  papers,  with 
a  book  In  one  hand  and  a  coffee  cup  in  the 
other.  It  has  probably  been  hard  to  see  be- 
yond the  next  exam. 

Let  me  put  it  this  way.  Every  graduating 
class — every  new  generation — seems  to  have 
some  characteristics  that  are  different  and 
distinctive.  From  my  own  close  and  affec- 
tionate persi>ectlve.  two  such  characteristics 
distinguish  the  Class  of  '73,  here  and  across 
the  land. 

The  first  Is  what  X  would  describe  as  yotw 
special  relationship  with  large  concerns. 

There  was  a  time  when  university  students 
were  rather  usually  associated  with  pranks 
and  mischief — things  like  hazing  escapades 
or  stealing  the  rival  team's  mascot.  Many  of 
the  interests  of  student  years  tended  to  be 
Immatiu-e  and  frivolous.  But  there  has  been 
a  decided  change — a  change  embodied  in 
your  class. 

Today  our  student  generations  seem  to 
have  a  new  dimension.  Your  interests  run  to 
matters  of  the  very  largest  scope  and  size  and 
consequence.  "Peace"  and  "Justice"  and 
"freedom"  are  not  abstract  concepts  to  you — 
they  are  real  and  vital  concerns.  This  itself 
Is  not  unique.  You  share  them  with  certain 
other  generations  of  our  past  who  have  helped 
to  WTlte  and  forge  some  of  the  most  stirring 
chapters  of  our  story.  But  the  accelerating 
challenges  of  history  have  also  presented  you 
with  new  causes  of  global  dimension;  such  as 
saving  this  planet's  ecology  and  improving 


the  quality  of  lUe  In  an  age  that  grows  both 
more  Impersonal  and  more  urban. 

Along  with  this,  there  Is  a  second  dis- 
tinctive characteristic  of  your  class  and 
contemporaries.  That  Is  your  parallel  con- 
cern with  very  personal  and  individual 
matters;  such  as  ethical  standards  and  all 
the  wide  spectrum  of  Interrelationship  be- 
tween hmnan  beings. 

In  these  realms,  you  are  questioning  as  no 
other  generation  has  questioned  in  a  long 
time.  I  agree  with  what  my  husband  ex- 
pressed in  one  of  his  last  public  addresses 
last  autumn.  "We  are  not  living  in  times  of 
collapse",  he  said.  "The  old  is  not  coming 
down.  Rather,  the  troubling  and  torment 
of  these  days  stems  from  the  new  trying  to 
rise  into  place."  Building  on  the  framework 
of  what  endures  from  the  worthy  past,  you 
are  searching  for  new  understanding  and 
new  meanings  so  you  can  establish  standards 
that  are  more  relevant  in  your  own  lives  and 
times. 

Some  of  your  elders  may  occasionally  be 
anxious  over  your  questions  and  uneasy 
about  some  of  your  tentative  answers.  But 
thanks,  in  large  part,  to  the  patience  and 
tolerance  of  two  dear  daughters  of  my  own,  I 
have  made  my  passage  through  the  genera- 
tion gap  without  becoming  "uptight"  about 
where  this  is  leading. 

As  I  see  It,  the  end  of  this  can  be  very 
good.  What  is  happening  among  young  peo- 
ple today  is  much  the  same  as  what  hap- 
pened here  in  Virginia— and  all  along  this 
seaboard— when  Thomas  Jefferson's  genera- 
tion was  young.  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  con- 
temporaries dared  to  think  very  large 
thoughts;  at  the  same  time,  they  cared  in- 
tensely about  personal  and  Individual  con- 
cerns. The  end  result  was  a  new  nation a 

new  nation  which,  at  one  end  of  the  scale, 
could  embrace  as  its  cause  "the  cause  of  all 
mankind,"  whUe,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
scale,  it  could  be  dedicated  to  "life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

The  two  go  together.  If  we  are  to  build 
anything  enduring,  we  must  always  build  on 
concern  for  the  Individual.  If  that  concern 
is  in  our  hearts,  we  strive  to  answer  those 
great  questions  which  so  affect  the  Indi- 
vidual. I  like  to  believe  that  your  distin- 
gulshing  characteristics  reflect  a  renewal  of 
America  and  foreshadow  an  energizing  of  its 
spirits  and  its  prospects. 

I  envy  you — how  I  envy  you — your  oppor- 
tunity to  be  a  part  of  the  times  ahead. 

As  I  offer  this  personal  perspective,  I  am 
very  much  aware  that  you  have  been — and 
are — regularly  exposed  to  some  different  per- 
spectives. 

You  of  this  class — and  this  generation — 
have  heard  more  than  your  share  of  talk 
about  a  doomsday  destiny;  about  the  dread- 
ful fate  that  awaits  this  planet,  about  the 
delay  and  decline  of  this  country,  about  the 
degeneracy  of  your  own  generation. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  rather  like  a 
mother-in-law,  let  me  say  this  to  the  Class 
of  "73:  I  don't  believe  it— and  I  ask  you  to 
keep  an  open  mind. 

Certainly  I  am  by  no  means  expert  on 
a'l — or  any — of  our  very  complex  challenges. 
But  I  fervently  believe  that  for  what  the 
present  seems  to  pose  as  unanswerable  ques- 
tions, the  future  can  and  will  produce  work- 
able answers. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  poison  clouds 
of  polluted  air  must  Inevitably  consume  our 
atmosphere  or  that  our  life  style  must  in- 
evitably kill  our  waters.  It  is  not  foreor- 
dained that  our  forests  must  disappear  or 
that  our  topsoll  erode  away  or  that  famine 
must  someday  decimate  the  human  race. 

I  believe  there  are  answers,  and  I  think  I 
am  looking  into  the  faces  of  several  hundred 
of  those  answers  this  morning. 

In  that  same  vein,  let  me  say  a  word  about 
your  country. 

Over  these  recent  years,  you  have  beard 
and  read  many  doubts,  much  dismay  and  no 
little  derision  about  America.  I  would  not 


attempt  to  dispute  each  criticism,  but  re- 
specting as  I  do  what  you  bring  to  America, 
let  me  make  this  point. 

Our  country — your  country — is  not  a  com- 
pleted work.  Over  the  two  centuries  since 
1776,  America  has  gone  from  beginning  to 
beginning.  It  began  anew  with  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's generation.  It  began  anew  in  the  years 
when  I  sat  where  you  sit  now — for  the  mld- 
SO's  were  a  yeasty  time  of  many  changes. 
Today,  in  these  times  of  the  1970's,  you  have 
In  your  bands  the  new  clay  of  all  that  was 
wrought  in  the  1960's. 

Of  faults  and  Saws,  America  may  have 
them  a-plenty.  But  you  can  do  something 
about  them.  Keep  In  mind  that  only  in  the 
last  decade — since  you  left  grade  school — 
have  we  made  many  of  our  longest  strides; 
toward  national  svtpport  of  public  educa- 
tion, toward  assuring  hospital  care  for  older 
citizens,  toward  enlarged  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge through  scientific  and  medical  research. 
Only  in  this  short  span  have  we  added  many 
treasures  of  nature  to  our  public  trust  for 
future  generations.  Only  in  these  years  have 
we  really  begun  to  concern  ourselves  with  the 
beauty  of  our  roadsides,  the  care  of  our  en- 
vironment, the  quality  of  life  for  all  our 
people. 

This  is  not  the  measure  of  a  nation  grown 
old  or  a  system  grown  tired — certainly  it 
Is  not  the  measure  of  a  people  grown  callous 
or  corrupt.  No,  the  record  of  our  land  in 
your  lifetime  is  that  of  a  principled  and 
purposeful  people  who  care  very  much  about 
doing  the  very  best  for — and  with — their 
homeland. 

Don't  despair  of  America — rejoice  In  your 
hearts  that  it  is  yours  to  work  with  and  work 
for  the  rest  of  your  days. 

That  brings  nie,  "  then,  to  this  final 
thought. 

Not  all  of  us  can — not  all  of  us  want  to — 
occupy  places  at  the  center  of  large  affaii-s. 
But  It  is  never  necessary  to  stand  in  high 
position  to  have  effect  upon  one's  times. 

The  world  out  yonder — beyond  these 
Grounds — is  a  world  receptive  •  to  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  individual.  That  is  what  you 
are  all  about.  All  your  years  of  education 
have  tlieir  meaning  in  what  you  do — and 
try  to  do — as  an  individual. 

Keep  your  Interest  in  large  concerns.  Pur- 
sue yoiu-  search  for  stronger  values  and 
higher  standards.  And,  remember,  what 
America  most  needs  is  within  each  of  us,  as 
Individuals. 

A  cleaner  neighborhood  begins  with  your 
own  broom. 

A  more  beautiful  city  begins  with  a  seed 
In  your  own  garden. 

A  more  Just  society  begins  in  your  own 
heart. 

A  better  government  begins  with  your  own 
vote. 

A  safer  world  begins  with  your  own  active 
concern. 

On  the  largest  questions,  as  on  the  small- 
est, it  is  often  true  that  what  is  everybody's 
business  often  proves  to  be  nobody's  busi- 
ness. For  the  work  of  making  this  a  finer 
land,  we  cannot  wait  for  everybody — we 
must  begin  ourselves,  as  individuals. 

As  you  go,  let  me  pass  to  you  the  advice 
I  read  recently  in  the  diary  of  a  lady  who 
knew  America  in  earlier  times.  She  traveled 
across  this  land  In  the  1870'8 — by  rlverboat 
steamer,  on  wagon  train,  and  on  the  first 
western  railroad. 

"The  important  thing,"  she  said,  "is  to 
miss  a  little  as  possible  and  to  share  as 
much." 

Certainly,  for  the  Class  of  '73,  that  is  the 
Important  thing.  You  will  be  part  of  such 
epochal  times.  Miss  little,  my  friends,  and 
multiply  all  the  good  things  by  sharing  with 
those  you  love. 

I  rejoice  with  you  for  all  that  lies  ahead. 
I  wish  for  you  a  life  changed  with  challenge 
and  blessed  with  fulfillment. 


ISRAEL— MODEL  MELTING  POT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  excellent  series  of  articles 
depicting  life  in  Israel  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 
The  author,  Frank  Premack,  traveled 
extensively  throughout  the  coimtry  in 
order  to  present  a  well-balanced  picture 
of  the  problems  Israel  faces  as  it  cele- 
brates its  25th  anniversary. 

Although  emphasis  is  usually  placed 
on  the  external  problems  Israel  faces 
with  her  neighbors,  the  article  describes 
the  severe  internal  problems  faced  by  a 
nation  which  serves  as  a  melting  pot  for 
immigrants  from  102  different  countries. 

Wlien  Israel  was  granted  statehood 
in  1948,  its  population  stood  at  650,000; 
today  her  population  has  swelled  to  3 
million,  including  Oriental  Jews  Irom 
Yemen,  Timisia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Libya,  Mo- 
rocco and  other  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  the  Soviet  refugees.  Mr. 
Premack  illustrates  the  enormous  prob- 
lem Israel  faces  in  integi'ating  these  var- 
ious groups  into  a  Western  society. 

One  Israeli  is  quoted  as  saying: 

We  tried  to  Impose  Western  stand.ards 
...  on  these  people  (Orientals).  We  were 
trying  to  have  integration  in  two  years  when 
It  takes  200  years  .  .  .  Imagine  the  break- 
down in  social  structure  when  you  tell  them 
such  things  .  .  .  that  women  are  equal  to 
men. 

Israel  channels  all  newly  arrived  im- 
migrants into  absorption  centers,  where 
the  Hebrew  language  is  learned,  new 
skills  developed,  and  job  placement 
determined.  Most  Israelis  Mr.  Premack 
interviewed  believe  that  the  nation  is 
now  a  "model  melting  pot."  As  one  Israeli 
put  it: 

One  day,  no  one  will  remember  where  any- 
one came  from.  There  will  be  one  cohesive 
people. 

Mr.  Premack  also  discusses  the  poverty 
v.hich  exists  among  the  new  immigrants, 
paiticularly  with  regard  to  the  housing 
shortage  unable  to  meet  the  surge  of 
people.  It  is  not  imcommon  to  find,  6-,  8-, 
or  10-member  families  crowded  into  2- 
and  3-room  apartments. 

Mr.  Pi'esident,  while  presenting  the 
enormous  number  of  problems  which 
this  young  nation  faces,  this  series  does 
not  lose  sight  of  the  overriding  spirit  of 
optimism  and  confidence  which  the 
Israelis  biing  to  solving  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  these  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  pruited  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(First  in  a  series) 
Problems  in  the  Promised  Land 

(Editor's  Note: — Israel  celebrates  Its  25th 
year  as  an  independent  nation  this  year.  Staff 
Writer  Prank  Premack  traveled  throughout 
the  young  country  recently  talking  with 
Israelis  young  and  old,  immigrant  and  na- 
tive-born, about  life  in  the  land  they  h.ive 
chosen  for  their  home.) 

(By  Prank  Premack) 

Jkrusalem. — Rafl  Bar-Am's  blue  suede 
boots,  multi-zippered  aviator  Jacket,  open- 
neck  striped  sport  shirt  and  tightly  tailored 
flared  trousers  reflect  an  interest  in  material 
well-beiiiT. 

He  looks  hip  but  not  hippie  in  a  society 
that  has  produced  no  hippies,  that  has  no 


time  for  that  sort  of  thing,  that  is  too  pur- 
poseful even  for  leisure. 

Rafl  Bar-Am  is  30.  a  husUer  with  Israeli 
chutzpah,  a  young  man  on  the  go  and  on 
the  make.  He  is  not  a  typical  Israeli  because 
there  are  no  typical  Israelis  in  a  country  of 
unnUgrants  from  102  nations.  But  he  is  part 
of  a  new  generation  of  Israelis  who  want  and 
are  getting  nice  new  apartments,  Danish 
modern  fiu'nlture,  cars,  clothes,  TV  and 
stereo — a  practical  generation  that  is  build- 
ing a  middle  class  in  a  25-year-old  country 
that  has  had  no  middle  class. 

The  Rafl  Bar-Ams  want  a  better  life,  a 
more  comfortable  life  than  the  older  genera- 
tions wlio  lived  in  tents  and  tin  shacks  while 
transforming  the  malaria  swamps  of  the  Up- 
per Galilee  and  the  desert  of  the  Negev  into 
a  floxirishing  agriculture. 

The  old-timers  are  still  around  and,  while 
they  lament  the  passing  of  the  simple  life, 
the  pioneer  life,  the  replacement  of  the 
nightly  passionate  debate  over  fine  ideologi- 
cal points  by  mediocre  TV  programs  Imported 
from  the  U.S.,  they  complain  about  the 
changes  wistfully,  not  bitterly.  And  they. 
too,  enjoy  the  affluence  that  is  beginning  to 
creep  across  the  land. 

Rafl  Bar-Am  didn't  come  to  Israel  to  wal- 
low in  its  new  affluence.  For  one  thing,  there's 
no  time  for  wallowing.  For  another,  what 
passes  for  affluence  in  Israel  simply  Isn't  by 
American  stand  irds. 

He  came  in  the  summer  of  1969  as  Fred 
Greenberg  from  Chicago,  where  his  parents 
were  ardent  Zionists  and  United  Jewish  Ap- 
peal contributors.  He  came  with  a  BJi.  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin;  a  wife  and  two 
sons;  the  skills  of  a  public-relations  man;  the 
determination  to  stick,  and,  like  many 
American  immigrants,  thousands  of  dollars 
to  spend  tax-free  and  duty-free  on  consumer 
goods  that  most  Israelis  covet  but  cannot  af- 
ford. 

The  Green  bergs,  like  most  new  Immigrants, 
spent  their  first  flve  months  In  an  absorp- 
tion center,  aptly  named  for  its  intensive  ef- 
forts to  Hebraicize  the  40.000  Jews  who  now 
come  to  Israel  each  year  in  all  imaginable 
shapes,  sizes  and  colors.  The  Greenbergs, 
again  like  xaosr,  immigrants,  spoke  no  He- 
brew; at  the  end  of  flve  months  they  were 
bilingual,  and,  as  a  badge  of  their  new  exist- 
ence, changed  their  family  name  to  Bar-Am, 
Son  of  the  People. 

Bar-Am  took  a  Job  as  public-relations  di- 
rector of  the  Jewish  Agency,  the  Israeli  arm 
of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal;  moved  his  fam- 
ily into  a  posh  new  section  of  Jemsalem.  and 
spent  his  considerable  savings  on  a  car  and 
other  luxuries. 

Bar-Am's  life  style  keenly  Illustrates  the 
progress  and  problems  of  Israeli  society.  He 
Is  quick  to  acknowledge  it«  very  considerable 
accomplishments  and  Just  as  articulate  and 
candid  about  what  It  hasn't  accomplished. 

Immigrants,  the  Bar-Am  family  Included, 
are  Israel's  life  blood.  They,  their  children, 
their  children's  children  have  caused  the 
population  to  swell  from  650,000  when  state- 
hood v.'as  granted  in  1948  to  3  million.  Toey 
have  created  a  society  in  the  amazingly  short 
span  of  25  years.  But  immigration  is  iron- 
ically at  the  root  of  Israel's  principal  prob- 
lem— the  growing  gap  between  the  haves  and 
the  have-nots;  between  the  Western  Jewt 
from  Europe  and  America  and  the  Oriental 
Jews  from  Africa  and  the  Middle  East;  be- 
tween the  relative  affluence  of  the  Rafl  Bar- 
Ams  and  the  relative  poverty  of  his  neigh- 
bors hi  an  adjoining  quarter  of  Jerusalem. 

The  problem  is  called  "the  gap"  and  it 
rivals  national  defense  as  the  principal  pre- 
occupation of  Bar-Am,  his  poor  neighbors  and 
the  govemmejjt.  Everyone  talks  about  it, 
worries  about  it.  Not  simply  social  workers, 
but  everyone,  and  especially  young  Israelis 
in  their  late  teens  and  twenties  and  thirties. 
They  are  not  at  all  willing  to  settle  for  a  two- 
class  society  of  rich  Westerners  and  poor 
Orientals. 
"The  country  wants,  needs  and  must  take 
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people."  Bar-Am  said.  "That's  the  glue;  that's 
the  ralson  d'etre.  But  the  question  la,  do 
we  want  to  survive  as  a  South  Africa  with 
Western  leadership  and  a  black  problem?" 
Israel's  population  has  been  transformed 
radically  since  the  1948  War  of  Independence. 
Twenty-flve  years  ljo  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  population  consisted  of  West- 
erners who  came  mainly  from  Eastern  and 
Central  Europe  and,  la  some  cases,  from 
America.  Today  more  than  half  of  the  popu- 
lation is  of  Asian  or  African  origin. 

The  transformation  shows  up  more  clearly 
In  an  examination  of  the  three  groups  In  Is- 
rael's Jewish  population.  The  Westerners  (27 
percent)  have  little  chance  of  being  notice- 
ably increased  by  new  waves  of  Immigrants, 
who  could  come  in  substantial  numbers  only 
from  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  United  States: 
the  Orientals  (26  percent)  have  a  birth  rate 
among  the  highest  In  the  world  coupled  with 
a  mortality  rata  that  Is  very  low  because  of 
progress  in  public  health  and  medical  aerr- 
ioes:  the  sabras  or  native-born  (47  percent) 
obviously  will  soon  be  the  dominant  group 
but  Just  as  obviously  most  of  them  already 
come  from  Oriental  parentage. 

While  population  has  shifted  radically, 
leadership  and  social  dominance  have  not. 
Ths  Western  Jew  continues  to  enjoy  the 
cream  ct  Israel's  political,  economic  and  so- 
cial Ufe,  and  the  disparity,  as  once  naively 
believed,  has  not  disapp>eared  with  a  new  gen- 
eration, or  even  two  <»'  three,  bom  in  Israel. 
Israelis  do  not  try  to  hide,  or  shrink  from, 
the  disparity  between  Western  Jews  and  Ori- 
ental Jews.  The  government  now  officially 
classtfles  the  gap  as  the  country's  chief  do- 
mestic concern  and  is  spending  millions  of 
dollars  on  a  variety  of  social -welfare  experi- 
ments that  are  reminiscent  of  the  United 
States  War  on  Poverty  in  the  19608. 

While  the  government  likely  would  not  put 
it  this  way,  the  net  effect  of  Its  efforts  to  nar- 
row the  gap  Is  to  try  to  westernize  the  Ori- 
ental Jew.  to  get  to  him  early  In  the  educa- 
tional system  and  flU  him  with  the  striving 
values  of  bis  Western  neighbor. 

The  go«l  of  making  Israel  Into  a  model 
melting  pot  is  sincerely  believed  In  by  most 
Israelis,  B*a  Bar-Am  is  no  exception.  "One 
day,"  be  said,  "no  one  will  remember  where 
anyone  came  from.  There  will  be  one  cohesive 
people.  I  don't  see  that  possibility  anywhere 
else  on  earth." 

Press  Bar-Am  about  his  seemingly  simplis- 
tic belief  and  you  get  a  simple  answer.  More 
and  more.  Western  and  Oriental  Jews  are 
Intermarrying.  The  rate  Is  now  about  20  per- 
cent. "The  bed,"  Bar-Am  said,  "will  solve  the 
problem." 

There  are  other  problems  besides  the  social 
gap  In  Bafi  Bar-Am's  world.  Many  of  them 
are  tbe  product  of  a  hot-house  society  that 
has  grown  at  a  rate  that  seems  to  match  tb* 
tlme-lapae  sequence  of  a  Walt  Disney  nature 
film.  They  Include: 

Inflation.  The  economy  is  booming  (0  per- 
cent yearly  Increases  in  the  gross  national 
product)  but  prices  are  soaring.  (While  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope last  year  rooe  between  3  and  8  percent, 
in  Israel  it  went  up  14  percent.)  Wages  are 
low  and  taxes  are  high.  Most  Israeli  men  hold 
two  Jobs,  and  there  are  many  working  wive*. 
Bar-Am  Is  an  example  of  why  Israelis  work 
so  hard.  If  you  want  things,  you  must.  His 
salary  at  the  Jewish  Agency  is  (322  a  month. 
After  taxes,  he  takes  home  $207.  He  and  his 
family  each  month  spend  $69  for  housing.  $46 
for  a  cleaning  woman.  $161  for  food,  $57.S0 
for  operating  the  family  car,  $46  for  house- 
hold bills  and  $46  for  miscellaneous  expenses. 
His  expenses  are  more  than  double  his  sal- 
ary. He  makes  up  the  difference  by  doing 
free-lance  writing  and  public -relations  work 
and  by  playing  poker. 

He  is  not  a  typical  Israeli.  His  salary  is 
higher  than  average,  his  expenses  are  higher 
than  average  and  his  outside  Jobs  are  unusu- 
al. But  his  dilemma  Is  not — middle-class 
comforts  are  costly  and  the  ultimate  cost  Is 


two  jobs  for  anyone  who  wants  them.  Most 
young  people  want  them. 

Housing.  It  Is  extremely  expensive  for 
young  Israeli-bom  couples.  Israelis  live  In 
apartments,  not  detached  houses,  and  the 
apartments  usually  are  for  sale,  not  for  rent. 
It  takes  $30,000  to  $40,000  to  buy  a  three- 
room  apartn^nt  In  nrost  urban  areas  In  a 
country  that  Is  85-percent  urban.  That  Is  a 
great  deal  of  money  In  Israel,  and  many 
people  don't  have  It.  If  you  don't,  you  might 
be  able  to  borrow  it — at  Interest  rates  of 
17  to  18  percent.  Once  a  couple  gets  an 
apartment,  they  are  virtually  wedded  to  it: 
there  is  very  little  upward  mobility  In  terms 
of  housing. 

Bar-Am  and  other  married  immigrants  do 
-for  better  than  the  singles  and  the  sabras, 
and  there  Is  friction  because  of  it.  To  en- 
coiu-age  immigration,  the  country  not  only 
permits  new  immigrants  with  money  to  buy 
consumer  goods  tax  and  duty  free,  but  finds 
housing  at  bargain  terms  for  those  who  are 
married.  New  immigrants  who  aren't  mar- 
ried quickly  scramble  to  get  married  to  take 
advantage  of  those  terms. 

For  the  sabras,  housing  is  the  toughest  nut 
to  crack.  Bar-Am,  whose  work  for  the  coun- 
try's main  social  agency  makes  him  knowl- 
edgeable, put  It  this  way.  "A  kid  finishes 
school,  gets  out  of  the  army  and  he  simply 
has  to  live  at  home.  An  apartment  becomes 
an  absolutely  overriding  obeesslmi." 

Families  help  their  youngsters  by  pooling 
money.  They  plan  this  with  the  metlculous- 
ness  of  an  American  middle-class  couple  who 
want  to  send  their  son  to  Harvard,  and  they 
fret  about  it  constantly  at  the  dinner  table. 

One  other  problem  with  housing — It  ia 
discriminatory  In  terms  of  time.  In  the  late 
1940*8  and  early  1950's  new  immigrants  got 
tents  and  little  better.  It  made  no  difference 
whether  they  were  Yemenites  or  Poles;  they 
all  got  the  same.  Each  succeeding  wave  of 
Inunlgrants  was  treated  the  same  way.  Ex- 
cept that  the  housing  has  improved  with 
each  wave.  Now,  a  Moroccan  who  came  10 
years  ago  can  live  in  what  he  thinks  Is 
squalor  while  the  Russian  who  Just  came 
is  getting  his  piece  of  the  pie — a  much  nicer 
apartment  in  a  new  development  adjacent 
to  the  Moroccan's. 

There  Isn't  enough  money  to  build  new 
Immigrants'  housing  and  to  rebuild  the  old. 
and  the  priority  clearly  is  on  housing  for 
new  Immigrants. 

Generation  gap.  There  is  one,  and  Bar- 
Am  is  a  good  example  of  Its  nature.  He  said 
of  the  country's  leaders: 

"I  resent  being  where  66  (the  age  of  Moshe 
Dayan,  youngest  person  in  the  Israeli  Cabi- 
net) Is  considered  young.  I  have  great  re- 
spect for  what  they,  the  leaders,  have  done. 
(Their  stories  are  legend  and  deserve  to 
be  .  .  .  conquering  malaria  swamps  .  .  .  their 
loss  of  life  in  buUding  and  defending  this 
country  .  .  .  But  I  know  Jewish  history  and 
I  dont  want  it  pointed  out  every  minute  of 
the  day  to  me.  I  have  a  dream,  too,  that  we 
are  a  special  people,  a  unique  people  and  I 
believe  in  a  Jewish  state  U  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  as  a  haven.  But  when  I  get  into  an 
argument  with  an  older  person  about,  say, 
poverty,  and  he  says  so  much,  so  much  has 
been  done  in  taking  In  thousands  of  people, 
when  I  talk  with  an  older  person  about  a 
present  problem  I  Just  don't  want  to  hear 
about  Zionism.  It  Isn't  good  enough,  it  isn't 
enough  any  more."  Bar-Am,  like  many  other 
young  people,  feels  that  the  establishment 
not  only  Is  elderly  but  that  It  is  closed  and 
narrow,  leaving  little  room  for  argument. 

"Putting  aside  the  accomplishments  and 
talking  about  where  we  are  going."  he  said, 
"Golda  Melr  would  say  to  me  that  I'm  only 
30  years  old,  that  I've  only  been  here  a  few 
years,  that  she's  been  here  50  years;  but 
that's  not  fair.  Sure,  my  contribution  Is 
minute,  but  I  have  put  It  all  on  the  line,  and 
that's  okay  because  I  like  it  here.  But  I  dont 
buy  being  here  20  years  before  you  can  con- 


tribute, before  you  can  become  part  of  the 
decision-making  process." 

The  split  between  religious  and  nonob- 
servant  Jews.  The  orthodox  are  at  most  20  to 
30  percent  of  the  Jewish  population  but,  as 
part  of  the  governing  coalition,  have  been 
given  control  over  a  broad  variety  of  social 
situations  Marriage,  divorce,  abortion,  birth 
control.  Sabbath  observances,  to  mention  a 
few.  The  gulf  between  the  religiotis  and  non- 
rellglous  Jew  seems  to  be  growing,  and  so 
does  the  Irritation  of  the  nonobservant  Jew 
over  the  control  of  part  of  his  life  by  the 
orthodox. 

Nonrellglous  Jews  like  Bar-Am  recognize 
that  religion  has  been  a  key  to  centuries  of 
Jewish  identity.  But  statehood,  they  feel, 
changed  that,  and  they  want  synagogue  and 
state  separated.  Religious  Jews  cannot  un- 
derstand this,  cannot  understand  how  there 
can  be  any  identity  without  religion. 

"Sure,"  Bar-Am  said,  "I  recognize  that  for 
2,000  years  we  were  kept  together  by  the 
tenets  of  Judaism.  So  fine;  but  now  we  have 
a  state. 

"I'm  not  a  believer.  I'm  an  atheist  who  is 
willing  to  be  shown,  but  I'm  awfully  prag- 
matic. I  had  the  religious  teachings,  and  my 
children  will  get  them  in  school.  I  will  re- 
spect anybody's  right  to  believe  as  they  will, 
if  they  respect  mine,  but  with  the  orthodox 
there  is  no  two-way  street.  Tm  Irritated  and 
aggravated  about  no  public  transportation 
on  SatTuday,  my  one  day  off;  or  no  movies 
on  Friday  night;  or  telling  me  and  my  kids 
who  we  can  and  can't  marry. 

"That's  nonsense,  and,  worse  yet,  It's  really 
all  political.  Take  Haifa.  They  have  public 
transportation  there  on  the  Sabbath.  And  you 
know  why?  Because  they  don't  need  the  re- 
ligious party's  votes  to  put  together  a  coali- 
tion to  run  that  city's  government.  That's 
why.  So  they  threw  them  out  and  started 
running  the  buses  on  the  Sabbath,  the  only 
place  where  there's  public  transit  on  the 
Sabbath  in  Israel. 

"If  you  talk  religion  to  me,"  he  conclud- 
ed, "then  I  want  to  separate  it  from  the  state. 
I'm  a  nationalist  Jew.  I'm  an  Israeli  nation- 
alist. First  and  last." 

The  question  of  identity — what  Is  a  Jew — 
Is  debated  and  argued  in  the  homes,  on 
television,  in  the  newspapers,  in  school  and 
in  Parliament  and  the  Cabinet.  When  the 
Queen  Mary  docks  on  a  Sabbath,  or  when 
someone  foolishly  drives  his  car  into  the 
Hasldlc  quarter  of  Jerusalem  and  small  boys 
with  long  curls  for  sideburns  surround  the 
car  and  throw  stones.  Or  when  elder  states- 
man David  Ben-Qurlon,  who  arranged  the 
political  coalition  deal  with  the  orthodox, 
suggests  from  his  retirement  that  there's  no 
need  to  fuss  over  marriage  when  his  son  flew 
to  Nicosia  for  a  civil  ceremony,  and  someone 
responds  that  such  tactics  are  dandy  but 
limited  to  those  who  have  the  money  to  fly 
out  of  the  country. 

Israelis  have  dozens  of  answers  to  the 
identity  question,  so  many  that  you  can  soon 
mistakenly  think  there's  a  separate  response 
for  each  of  ths  country's  2.6  million  Jews. 

But  Bar-Am's  answer  has  become  the 
dominant  answer  of  the  young.  What  hap- 
pened to  him  on  a  hijacked  airliner  provides 
a  clear  glimpse  of  that  identity.  On  May  8, 
1972,  he  was  flying  back  to  Tel  Aviv  from 
Brussels  on  a  Sabena  Jet  when  It  was  seized 
over  Vienna  by  four  Black  September  Move- 
ment Arab  terrorists. 

Eventually,  the  plane  landed  safely,  two 
terrorists  were  killed  and  two  were  captured; 
but  something  happened  aboard  the  airliner 
that  left  an  impression  on  Bar-Am  far  great- 
er than  the  fear  and  helplessness  generated 
by  the  hijacking. 

It  happened  when  the  hijackers  separated 
the  passengers  into  Jews  and  non-Jews.  Jews 
to  the  rear,  non-Jews  to  the  front. 

"I'll  never  forget  those  people  raising  their 
hands  and  waving  them  and  saying  over  and 
over  again  that  they  were  not  Jews,  not  Jews. 
I'll  never  forget  their  frantic  efforts  to 
avoid  being  classified  as  Jews. 
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"The  things  I  believed  in  then  I  believed 
In  now,"  Bar-Am  said.  "If  we  don't  stick  to- 
gether we  won't  survive." 

(Second  in  a  series) 

An  Oriental  Jew  Who  Made  It 

(By  Frank  Premack) 

Jerttsalem. — Meir  Zlon  Cohen's  father  and 
mother  walked  to  Jerusalem  from  Tehran 
50  years  ago. 

For  years,  as  orthodox  Jews  in  Persia,  they 
had  prayed  individually  three  times  a  day 
that  God  should  cause  them  to  live  in  the 
Holy  City.  That  desire  permeated  their  lives, 
and  whPn  their  marriage  was  arranged,  the 
father  of  Melr  Zlon  presented  the  trip  to  his 
new  bride  as  a  present,  the  most  wonderful 
wedding  present  an  orthodox  man  could  pre- 
sent to  an  orthodox  woman. 

They  walked  the  900  miles,  and  when 
they  came  to  Jerusalem  they  had  no  home. 
They  slept  under  the  steps  of  houses  and 
they  loved  Jerusalem,  the  Holy  City,  the  only 
place  for  deeply  religioiis  Jews  to  live. 

They  raised  nine  children  in  one  room,  and 
Cohen's  father,  a  rpbbi  descended  from 
rabbis,  worked  as  a  janitor  in  a  religious 
school. 

Cohen's  parents  are  elderly  now,  their  chil- 
dren are  grown,  and  Melr  Zlon,  at  36,  hand- 
some and  strongwilled,  is  the  prototype  of  an 
Oriental  Jew  who  has  made  it,  who  has 
managed  to  work  his  way  out  of  the  poverty 
of  his  birth  without  wholly  rejecting  hia 
heritage. 

He  greatly  respects  and  loves  his  father, 
but  he  does  not  want  to  be  like  him,  and 
he  isn't. 

His  father  taught  him  the  Torah  and  the 
Talmud,  about  Eretz  Tisrael,  about  the  qual- 
ity of  the  Holy  City,  about  all,  things  re- 
ligious and  Orthodox,  and  Cohen  absorbed 
that  but  did  not  stop  with  that.  He  added  a 
secular  dimension  to  his  life,  a  dimension  un- 
known to  his  father  and  his  father's  father, 
a  dimension  that  has  enabled  him  to  close 
the  gap  between  himself  as  an  Oriental  Jew 
and  Western  Jews  while  opening  a  gap  be- 
tween himself  as  an  orthodox  sabra  and  his 
father  as  an  orthodox  inmilgrant. 

They  are  worlds  apart,  the  elderly  Immi- 
grant and  his  son,  but  there  is  no  regret  on 
cither's  part  and  the  father  more  than  con- 
dones the  secular,  Western  side  of  his  son's 
life. 

Cohen  tells  a  story  of  his  childhood  that  il- 
lustrates his  rejection  of  the  poverty  bis 
father  accepts. 

"When  I  was  a  boy  and  winter  came  with  its 
rains,  water  would  collect  In  our  room  and  in 
the  morning  I  would  find  my  shoes  floating 
•nd  filled."  He  said,  "I  would  ask  my  father 
about  it  and  he  would  quote  from  the  Tal- 
mud, that  Israel  is  one  of  the  presents  at- 
tained only  through  a£Blction." 

Cohen  can  stand  afiSiction.  He  has  lived 
through  much  and  he  is  tough,  but  he  is  not 
willing  to  accept  poverty  as  God  given,  to  live 
umpteen  in  a  room,  to  raise  many  children 
when  he  cannot  afford  them. 

"My  father  told  me  many  times  that  it's  a 
sin  to  have  only  a  few  children,  that  God  will 
punish  those  who  do,"  Cohen  said.  "It's  the 
old  orthodox  belief,  and  there  Is  much  pride 
In  his  generation  In  having  many  children. 
Obviously,  this  makes  matters  worse,  but 
many  Oriental  Jews  believe,  like  my  father 
and  mother,  that  it's  their  duty  to  have  many 
chUdren." 

Cohen  is  not  married.  Not  because  he 
doesn't  want  to,  because  he  does,  someday. 
And  not  because  women  find  him  unattrac- 
tive, because  they  don't.  But  because  it  Is 
part  of  the  price  he  is  paying  for  closing  the 
poverty  gap. 

He  works  full  time  as  a  school  teacher,  and 
as  often  as  possible  as  a  tourist  guide;  takes 
a  full  course  at  Hebrew  Uniyersity  toward  a 
degree  in  history  and  geography;  attends  lec- 
tures once  a  week  on  the  Old  Testament; 
studies  one  night  a  week  at  an  Institute  In 
Jerusalem;    reads  widely  in  his  remaining 


time  In  secular  and  religious  thought,  and 
engages  In  the  Israeli  pastime  of  wandering 
In  the  desert  or  Judean  Hills  or  at  an  arcbeo- 
loglcal  site,  relating  what  he  sees  to  what  he 
has  read. 

He  lives  in  Kiryat  Moshe,  a  new  religious 
quarter  in  Jerusalem,  in  a  single  room  fur- 
nished with  a  bed,  a  chair  and  a  wall  of 
shelves  for  his  books.  There  is  no  luxury  and 
no  time  for  it  anyway.  He  has  no  regrets 
about  that.  "I  am  busy  in  the  things  that  I 
love,"  he  said. 

He  has  basically  conservative  views  about 
why  he  has  succeeded  euid  why  so  many 
Oriental  Jews  have  not.  Part  of  the  problem 
he  properly  attributes  to  the  very  large  fam- 
ilies of  the  Oriental  inunlgrants. 

"The  fathers  earn  very  little  and  there  is 
not  enough  for  10  shirts  or  10  pairs  of  pants, 
for  10  of  this  and  10  of  that,"  he  said.  "It  is 
impossible  to  live  with  10  children  in  one  or 
two  or  three  rooms,  with  two  or  three  chil- 
dren lu  one  bed.  It  Is  Impossible  to  learn  and 
grow  under  those  conditions." 

But  his  feelings  atK)ut  the  poor  are  am- 
bivalent. "I  took  myself  by  my  own  hands. 
I  had  ambition.  I  didnt  want  to  be  like  my 
father,"  he  said.  "But  these  people  (tbe 
Orientals  who  do  not  make  it)  accept  their 
lot;  they  want  from  the  government  and  tbe 
government  can't  give  them  everything.  We 
are  a  poor  country.  These  people  must  take 
some  things  Into  their  own  hands.  It  Is  not 
enough  to  say  only  the  government,  the  gov- 
ernment, the  government.  Certainly  the  gov- 
ernment must  help,  as  it  Is  helping  the  new 
Russian  Immigrants,  but  people  must  orga- 
nize and  help  themselves,  too." 

He  believes  in  the  national  policy  that  edu- 
cation is  the  key  to  closing  tbe  gap,  as  it  has 
been  in  his  life.  He  however,  Is  the  unusual 
product  of  a  dual  education. 

All  morning  he  went  to  Talmud  Torah 
and  all  afternoon  to  secular  school  until  he 
was  13,  then  1  e  went  to  a  strict,  didactic  re- 
ligious school  for  two  years.  One  day  he  went 
to  pray  In  the  Yeshivat  Rav  Kook  and  the 
son  of  the  famous  rabbi  received  him  so 
warmly  that  he  decided  to  go  there  to  learn. 
Tbe  curriculum  was  entirely  religious  and 
he  wanted  a  secular  education  as  well,  so  he 
went  to  the  yeshivat  during  the  day  and 
studied  at  a  secular  high  school  in  the  eve- 
ning. It  was  hard  and  not  many  young  men 
did  that,  but  he  was  determined  to  do  both. 
After  four  years,  at  the  age  of  19,  he  finished. 

"Then  I  heard  about  the  new  immigrants 
In  the  Negev,  how  they  had  no  teacher  and 
how  their  conditions  were  bad,"  he  said.  "I 
knew  I  must  teach  others  and  so  I  wanted 
to  go  to  the  Negev  to  help  the  Moroccans 
and  the  Persians,  the  very  poor.  I  told  the 
son  of  Rav  Kook  and  he  blessed  me  warmly. 
I  went  to  a  teau;her's  seminary  specially 
geared  for  teache: .  of  new  immigrants." 

By  studying  and  taking  courses  day  and 
night  he  received  his  teacher's  certificate  in 
14  months.  With  that,  he  decided  to  get  his 
mandatory  army  service  out  of  the  way.  After 
he  finished  basic  training,  the  army,  noting 
he  was  equipped  to  be  a  teacher,  sent  him 
into  the  Negev  to  do  Just  that  for  four 
years  in  a  border  settlement  not  far  from 
Beer  Sheba. 

"When  I  came  there,"  he  said,  "there  were 
no  classrooms,  no  books.  There  was  no  work 
for  the  men.  The  children  were  confused  and 
had  nothing  to  do.  There  were  no  chairs,  no 
tables  for  the  classrooms.  I  went  and  got 
building  boards  and  bricks  and  made 
benches.  I  took  a  piece  of  wood  and  painted 
It  black  and  made  a  blackboard.  Then  I 
collected  all  the  children  and  taught  them." 

Conditions  were  difficult,  even  primitive. 
At  night  he  and  others  went  on  border  pa- 
trols. In  the  beginning  there  were  no  electric 
lights.  "When  I  wanted  to  give  an  especially 
good  student  a  prize,"  he  said,  "I  gave  him  a 
candle." 

Eventually  classrooms  were  built,  books 
were  furnished  and  a  central  school  was 
created,  "After  four  years  as  a  teacher  lu  tbe 


army,"  he  said,  "I  loved  the  children  so  much 
that  I  stayed  another  five  years  as  a  civilian." 
It  was  not  Just  his  love  of  the  children;  their 
fathers  begged  him  to  remain.  Cohen  put 
it  much  more  modestly.  "It  was  very  satisfy- 
ing work." 

Cohen  now  teaches  35  youngsters  in  an 
Bth-grade  class  in  the  Jerusalem  corridor.  "I 
want  to  help  make  them  into  good  men,  good 
citizens,  so  they  will  grow  and  will  love 
Israel,"  he  .«aid.  "Our  problem  Is  materialism. 
This  Is  a  time  of  materialists.  We  must  teach 
them  to  go  to  the  Negev  to  build,  to  go  there 
to  build  villages.  It  is  not  so  easy,  because  of 
the  atmosphere.  If  you  want  to  educate  in 
this  ideology,  you  can,  but  it  is  not  easy  at 
all." 

The  good  life,  the  right  life,  he  believes.  Is 
based  on  religion.  As  an  orthodox  Jew  he  be- 
lieves that  every  Jew  is  a  man  of  belief.  "In 
some,"  he  said,  "the  belief  is  hidden,  and 
sometimes  there  Is  discovery  among  those 
whose  beliefs  are  hidden.  There  are  no  non- 
religious  Jews,  only  Jews." 

He  has  several  stories  to  support  his  view, 
and  his  favorite  Is  one  told  by  many  young 
orthodox  men  who  served  in  the  Israeli  Army 
during  the  Six-Day  War.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  war,  when  tiae  Old  City  had  been  cap- 
tured, his  unit  returned  to  Jerusalem  and 
went  to  the  WaUlng  Wall. 

"On  Sunday  we  came  back  from  the  Golan 
through  the  Jordan  Valley  to  Jericho  and  to 
Jerusalem,"  he  said.  "When  we  came  to  the 
Old  City,  we  made  our  way  to  the  wsJl  and 
all  the  soldiers  wept  and  wept  some  more.  I 
saw  hard,  hard  men  weep.  And  even  the  hard- 
est nonrellglous  soldiers  prayed  and  kissed 
the  Wall.  If  they  did  not  believe,  why  did 
they  go  to  the  Wall?  If  they  did  not  believe, 
why  did  they  weep?  Why  did  they  pray?  Why 
did  they,  if  they  are  not  religious  underneath 
that  hardness?" 

After  the  Journey  to  the  wall,  Cohen  went 
to  his  school  in  the  Negev  to  pick  up  his 
belongings.  "The  chUdren  ran  and  kissed 
me,  and  the  headmaster  told  me  to  go  quick- 
ly back  to  Jerusalem  because  my  parents 
mistakenly  thought  I  was  dead."  So  I  went 
to  Jerusalem  and  at  the  central  bus  station 
I  saw  a  neighbor  of  my  parents  and  be  ran 
and  told  my  mother  and  father.  On  my  way 
to  their  home  my  father  and  mother  met  me 
in  the  road  and  they  wept  and  they  gave 
the  traditional  blessing  of  seeing  someone 
alive. 

"I  saw  the  newspaper  when  I  got  home 
and  saw  that  many  of  my  good  friends  were 
dead,  so  there  was  happiness  and  sadness 
together.  And  then  I  gave  the  traditional 
blessing  for  having  lived  through  a  time  of 
danger." 

Because  of  the  war,  "because  of  things 
that  happened,"  Cohen,  like  most  young 
Israelis,  has  no  Arab  friends.  He  sees  Arabs 
on  the  bus  on  his  way  to  and  from  work. 
They  say  shalom  to  each  other,  but  no  more 
than  that.  "We  don't  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage. We  have  nothing  in  common."  he  said. 

Cohen  intends  to  continue  to  teach  the 
children  of  Oriental  immigrants,  but  he  has 
no  Illusions  about  Israel  as  a  melting  pot. 

"How  soon  will  it  be,  you  ask,"  he  said.  "It 
will  take  a  very,  very  long  time  to  close  the 
gap,  but  I  hope  that  slowly,  slowly  it  will  be 
better.  When  a  country  Is  destroyed.  It  can 
be  rebuilt.  When  men  are  destroyed  it  is 
very  difficult. 

"But  you  must  remember  that  to  be  poor 
here  is  much  better  than  being  poor  in  the 
United  States.  To  be  poor  here  is  to  at  least 
have  enough  to  eat  and  good  medical  care. 
Maybe   not  much   else,   but  at  least   that." 

Cohen,  an  orthodox  Jew  descended  from 
generations  of  orthodox  Jews,  sees  his  path 
in  life  with  great  clarity  and  has  but  two 
more  dreams.  "Our  danger  Is  the  assimila- 
tion of  Jews  around  tbe  world.  It  would  be 
good  to  go  to  these  places  and  teach  them 
and  save  them  and  bring  them  to  Israel. 

"Also,  to  find  one  good  girl  who  loves  what 
I  love  and  to  be  married,"  he  said. 
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(Third  of  a  series) 

CONTRADICTION'S   Iz*   ISBAEU  LiFB 

(By  Frank  Premack) 

JotusALnc. — Pxiln%  KlpnU  acM  contndie- 
tlous  In  Israeli  society,  contradictions  abe 
has  not  resolved. 

She  la  25  and  a  sabra  who  sometimes  feels 
a  close  kinship  with  IsraeU  me  and  some- 
times finds  it  foreign.  Sometimes  it  is  beau- 
tiful and  aometimes  it  rubs  her  the  wrong 
way. 

Her  mixed  feelings  are  perhaps  not  com- 
mon in  a  2fi-year-old  country  that  has  been 
kept  together  by  an  Intense  nationalist  spirit, 
a  pride  in  all  things  Israeli.  But  her  mixed 
feelings  clearly  illustrate  the  counter  cur- 
rents In  IsraeU  life,  the  contradictious  and 
the  conflicts. 

One  chilly  midnight  in  May  she  joined 
thousands  of  Israelis  who  crowded  the  nar- 
row, twisting  streets  of  Jerusalem  to  watch 
the  full-dress  rehearsal  of  the  military  pa- 
rade that  was  to  celebrate  the  nations  25th 
year  of  statehood. 

There  had  been  much  argument  among 
Israelis  about  that  parade  and  whether  a 
military  celebration  was  reaUy  the  proper 
expression  of  what  Israel  is  all  about.  Yet 
they  crowded  the  sidewalks  from  midnight 
to  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning,  giving  up 
precious  hours  of  sleep,  to  gawk  like  chil- 
dren at  the  tanks  and  the  half-tracks  and  the 
arm-swinging  and  smart-stepping  young 
men  and  young  women.  They  came  to  see 
and  It  made  no  difference  whether  they  ap- 
proved or  not — the  hawks  and  the  doves, 
the  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  atheists 
and  Hasldlm;  a  neat  slice  of  Israeli  life. 

Fnlne  Klpnls  went  to  see  and  this  Is  what 
she  felt.  "I  had  so  many  mixed  feelings. 
There  was  the  strength  and  there  was  the 
tension  of  war.  It  was  a  war  country,  and 
It  was  not.  The  soldiers  were  a  cohesive  unit, 
but  each  person  In  It  was  one  person.  There 
were  the  two  realities  In  the  street — the  ob- 
ligation of  the  country  and  the  country's 
obligation  to  the  individual. 

"When  the  miisic  came  In  the  line  of 
march  It  was  a  relief.  It  was  like  hoping  the 
war  character  would  change  to  song.  The 
Jewish  people  have  so  much  diversity  and 
so  many  controversies  that  sometimes  you 
feel  we  need  enemies  to  puU  ua  together." 
she  said. 

Pnlna  Klpnls  lives  In  Oeula,  an  orthodox 
quarter  of  Jerusalem.  Her  father,  a  Russian 
Immigrant  who  served  In  the  Hfte»"n*i.  the 
pre-independence  Jewish  army,  died  when 
she  was  4;  her  mother,  a  Latvian,  learned 
her  husband's  Job  as  a  statistician  to  support 
the  family.  Both  parents  were  Zionists  who 
left  Europe  for  Israel  In  the  1930s  before 
Hitler  and  the  holocaust  that  resulted  In 
the  extermination  of  6  million  Jews. 

The  family  was  neither  very  poor  nor  rich, 
and  certainly  not  destined  to  amass  much 
materially  after  the  father's  death.  They 
have  remained  In  the  three-room  apartment 
of  a  nondescript  building  of  Jerusalem  stone, 
wedged  in  by  other  nondescript  buildings  of 
the  same  stone  on  the  sldestreet  named 
Zefanla.  The  apartment  Is  old  and  spotlessly 
clean.  Its  decorations  are  few  and  its  furni- 
ture Is  old-fashioned,  but  no  one  minds. 

Pnlna  grew  up  with  a  love  for  Judaism 
and  orthodoxy  that  Is  enmeshed  in  every  de- 
tail of  her  life.  She  knows  nonobservant  Jews 
from  her  classes  at  the  University  of  Tel  Aviv, 
where  she  conunutes  by  bus  to  work  on  a 
master's  degree;  she  even  has  acquaintances 
among  her  non-rellglous  classmates.  But  she 
does  not  feel  close  to  them.  There  Is  a  gulf 
between  Pnlna  Klpnls,  the  only  religious  girl 
In  her  class  of  30.  and  the  nonobservant  stit- 
denta.  )ust  as  there  Is  between  most  religious 
and  nonobservant  Jews  In  Israel. 

The  gulf  can  be  seen  In  the  way  she  talks 
about  one  gtrl  she  knows  particiilarly  well 
In  her  class.  The  girl  lives  unmarried  with 
her  boyfriend. 

"I  can  xmderstand  that,  and  although  I 


do  not  agree,  that  fact  Is  not  a  barrier  be- 
tween us,"  Pnlna  said.  "I  am  bothered  by 
something  else. 

"When  they  eat,  they  eat  without  the  ritual 
washing  of  their  hands.  When  they  eat,  they 
do  not  keep  kosher.  They  live  without  any 
holiness  In  their  lives,  and  I  feel  strange 
when  I  am  with  them.  I  ask  myself  how  they 
can  live  like  that,  without  any  divinity  In 
their  lives." 

Pnlna  had  a  discussion  with  the  young 
couple  about  the  question  of  their  Identity 
as  nonrellgloxis  Jews.  "They  said  they  put 
their  trust  in  Ood,  but  there  was  no  real 
communication.  I  didn't  want  to  argue  with 
them,  but  real  belief  Is  not  Just  a  point  of 
view.  To  change  from  nonrellglous  to  reli- 
gious to  change  the  whole  structure  of  your 
life.  Orthodoxy  Is  not  Just  a  point  of  view." 

Not  long  ago  she  met  a  boy  who  wanted  to 
date  her.  "He  was  attractive  but  he  was  not 
religious  and  I  Just  oouldnt,"  she  said.  "I 
have  a  girl  friend  who  said,  "Go  marry  him. 
Hell  keep  his  way  and  you'll  keep  yours." 
But,  no,  someone  who  keeps  himself  holy  and 
learns  all  day,  he's  a  different  person  from 
someone  who  doesn't  believe. 

"I  remember  him  asking  me  If  I  wasnt 
Jealous  of  nonrellglous  girls  because  they 
can  wear  pants  Instead  of  skirts,  and  I  said 
no,  that  It  wasn't  Important  to  me.  I  ttild 
him  that  orthodoxy  is  not  only  a  way  of 
life.  It's  part  of  your  whole  personality." 

Pina  rejects  the  arranged  marriages  that 
exist  among  some  Jews  In  her  quarter  and 
particularly  among  the  orthodox  In  the 
adjoining  Hasldlc  neighborhood  of  Mea 
She'arlm.  "I  can't  simply  marry  any  rellgloiis 
boy,"  she  said.  "The  basic  relationships  have 
to  be  the  same,  whether  we  are  talking  about 
religious  couples  or  nonrellglous   couples." 

Pnlna  Klpnls  was  away  from  home,  away 
from  Israel  for  five  years,  from  Just  before 
the  Six-Day  War  untu  a  year  ago.  She  Uved 
with  an  uncle  In  the  suburbs  of  Detroit  and 
got  a  bachelor's  degree  in  child  psychology 
from  Wayne  State  University  before  she  re- 
turned. The  time  away,  and  the  year  back 
gave  her  an  unusual  perfective  on  Israeli 
life.  It  changed  her  but  has  aUowed  her  to 
see  the  changes  of  the  past  few  years  In 
Israel  very  clearly. 

This  is  what  she  sees: 

The  Six-Day  War  was  the  first  war  tor 
her  generation.  In  the  beginning,  her  friends 
regarded  It  as  catastrt^hic.  but  now  her  gen- 
eration knows  it  can  Uve  with  limited  wars, 
with  wars  of  short  d-uratlon.  Just  as  it  lives 
with  occasional  acts  of  terrorism. 

She  finds  herself  thinking  about  bomb- 
ings from  time  to  time  but  manages  to  put 
them  out  of  her  mind.  "Otherwise."  she  said, 
"people  could  not  go  on  living  and  they  ar» 
living  very  normal  lives." 

Whenever  she  goes  shopping,  or  when 
she  takes  the  bus  to  school  or  to  her  part- 
time  Job,  ahe  mingles  with  the  thousands  of 
young  Israeli  men  in  the  army.  They  are  in 
uniform  and  they  are  armed  with  suttma- 
chiae  guns  but  she  does  not  stare  at  them 
or  take  particular  notice  of  them.  "It's  not 
frightening  at  all  to  have  armed  Israeli  sol- 
diers in  the  streets.  Just  the  opposite — It 
increases  my  sense  of  security."  she  said. 

There  has  been  a  very  considerable  Increase 
In  material  well-being  In  the  past  few  years. 
Pnlna  said  she  was  struck  by  that  change 
more  than  any  other. 

"It's  not  that  people  didn't  want  material 
things  before,  but  that  they  now  had  these 
things,  the  cars,  the  refrigerators,  the  wash- 
ing machines.  People  have  always  wanted 
them,  and  now  they  have  them." 

The  material  changes  show  up  in  a  host 
of  little  ways:  In  so  many  cars  and  buses 
in  Tel  Aviv  that  the  goveriunent  this  spring 
decided  to  plan  a  subway.  In  the  television 
antennas  that  have  sprouted  like  wire  weeds 
atop  the  buildings,  even  the  buildings  of 
the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem  .  .  .  Among  the 
women  who  no  longer  have  to  be  content 
with  two  dresses,  and  the  teen-agers  whose 
clothes  show  the  very  latest  In  cuffed  flares 


and  platform  heels  and  are  beginning  to 
congregate  at  discotheques. 

All  these  little  signs  reflect  the  normaliza- 
tion of  a  once  ascetic  and  doctrinaire  society. 
There  Is  a  relative  prosperity  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  population,  and  a  growing  de- 
sire for  material  comfort. 

While  the  two-Job  ethic  stUl  dominates 
Israeli  life,  there  is  a  budding  interest  in 
leisure.  That  Is  best  seen  In  the  town  center 
of  Tel  Aviv,  the  district  between  Dizengoff 
Square  and  Ben  Yehuda  St..  a  noisy,  cosmo- 
politan center  of  shops  and  cafes  that  is 
neither  Tel  Aviv  nor  Israel,  and  not  the  life- 
style of  Pnlna  Klpnls. 

There  Is  an  almost  K-renchlng,  violent  dif- 
ference between  the  world  of  this  town  cen- 
ter and  life  on  a  kibbutz  or  almost  anywhere 
else  in  Israel.  People  sit  In  outdoor  sidewalk 
cafes,  actually  killing  time  by  drinking  ca- 
pucclaos  and  espressos  and  leafing  through 
magazines.  In  the  evenings  the  young  peo- 
ple. oU  looking  casually  modem,  congregate 
outside  the  movie  theaters,  tirelessly  waiting 
to  absorb  the  latest  American  films,  which 
are  frequently  not  the  best  of  their  kind. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  among 
Israelis  about  the  gilded  youth  of  the  towns. 
Some  do  not  even  like  to  acknowledge  its 
existence;  some  see  It,  do  not  like  It  and 
attribute  It.  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  a  creeping 
materialism. 

Israelis  can  be  very  narrow  and  provincial 
in  their  attitudes.  Pnlna  said  she  sees  this 
and  uses  Israeli  newspapers  as  an  example 
of  this  provincialism. 

"If  a  Jew  fell  off  a  curb  In  New  York  and 
broke  his  foot,  there'd  be  a  story  about  It 
in  the  Israeli  newspapers."  she  said.  "Or  if 
someone  made  an  antl-Semltlc  remark  In 
Detroit,  It  would  find  Its  way  Into  print  tu 
Israel.  We  are  very  self-centered."  she  said, 
"but  It  Is  needed  here.  It  Is  part  of  otir 
survival." 

There  Is  a  narrowness,  too,  tn  her  orthodox 
neighborhood.  "Whatever  I  do,  everyone  else 
knows  about,"  she  said.  "Everyone  makes  It 
bis  business  to  know  what  everyone  else  Is 
doing.  There  Is  no  privacy  here  and  It  dis- 
turbs me  very  much." 

Sometimes,  she  said,  she  hates  to  go  out  for 
a  walk  In  the  neighborhood  with  her  boy- 
friend because  it  becomes  small  talk  all  over 
the  neighborhood. 

Israel  is  a  small  world.  Pnlna  could  not  go 
to  the  midnight  parade  rehearsal,  or  a  book 
fair,  or  the  Walling  Wall  on  a  Friday  night 
without  meeting  most  of  the  people  she 
knows.  "We  have  taken  on  the  character  of  a 
snwll  town  In  the  United  States.  whet« 
everybody  knows  everybody,  and  that  Is  both 
good  and  bad.  It's  a  small  world,  and  It  seems 
that  whatever  you  do  affects  somebody  else." 

The  closeness  is  felt  especially  In  a  religious 
circle,  such  as  Pnlna's,  but  exists  In  IsraeU 
society  generally.  Its  existence  has  created  a 
phenomenon  that  the  Israelis  call  "pro- 
teksla,"  the  Influence  one  supposedly  gets 
from  living  close  enough  to  know  govern- 
ment officials  and  bureaucrats.  Some  Israelis 
are  fond  of  saying  they  don't  have  to  pay 
their  parking  tickets  or  speeding  fines  be- 
cause they  "know  someone."  Whether  that's 
actually  the  case  Is  not  the  point;  the  fact 
Is  that  many  Israelis  believe  it  is. 

There  Is  a  surface  rudeness  to  daily  life 
In  Israeli  cities  and  Pnlna  Klpnls  notices  it 
and  Is  of  two  minds  about  it.  She  had  no- 
ticed, since  her  return  from  the  United 
States,  that  young  people  have  stripped  many 
niceties  from  their  conversations  and  man- 
ners. She  is  very  proud  of  being  Israeli  and 
of  other  Israelis  but  now  finds  some  of  the 
behavior  abrupt  and  bordering  on  the  rude. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  attrlbtites  that  to  a 
worthy  goal  of  wanting  to  strip  life  of  any 
phony  veneer,  and  she  mentions  the  pasted- 
on  smiles  of  Americans  as  an  example  of  that 
veneer. 

"Young  Israelis  are  interested  in  the  es- 
sentials, not  In  surface  politeness,  especially 
II  that  siu-face  is  forced."  she  said. 

Criticism  of  the  government  has  become  a 


national  pastime,  perhaps  the  national  pas- 
time. "Consensus  is  not  that  important  ex- 
cept in  periods  of  crisis,  at  times  of  war,  and 
we  are  not  at  war  at  the  moment,"  Pnlna 
said.  But  there  is  a  strong  feeling  of  national 
unity,  of  nationalism.  While  it's  dandy  for 
Israelis  to  attack  the  government,  Israelis 
take  a  dim  view  of  oxitslders  saying  the  very 
same  things. 

The  world  of  Pnlna  Kipnis  is  changing  and 
has  changed  much  in  the  past  few  years.  She 
is  a  worldly  orthodox  girl  whose  sophistica- 
tion has  caused  her  to  have  mixed  feelings 
about  Israeli  society. 

She  is  not  at  all  troubled,  however,  by  her 
go;us  of  marriage  and  children  and  playing 
the  traditional  role  of  an  orthodox  woman  in 
raising  a  family.  She  sees  no  conflict  hi  hav- 
ing a  career  and  that  role  as  the  keeper  of 
family  life.  Some  Israeli  women  do,  and  they 
are  beginning  to  complain  about  it. 

The  complaints  came  out  this  spring  at  a 
Hebrew  University  symposium  on  "The  Sta- 
tus of  Women  In  Israeli  Universities."  What 
the  Israeli  women  said  at  the  meeting  could 
have  been  said  by  a  gathering  of  female 
academicians  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

The  view  that  emerged  from  the  discus- 
sions is  that  university  women  are  asked  to 
play  a  double  role  as  mothers  and  profes- 
sionals but  Israeli  society  doesn't  allow  them 
to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  men. 

The  usual  kinds  of  statistics  were  cited — 
almost  half  of  the  students  studying  for 
bachelor's  degrees  and  graduating  are  women, 
wliUe  27  percent  of  those  getting  MAs  are 
women  and  13  percent  of  the  Ph.  Ds  are 
women.  Twenty-five  of  the  500  professors  are 
women  and  six  of  the  190  full  professors 
are  women. 

One  woman,  a  university  administrator, 
said  she  encountered  no  overt  discrimination 
but  wondered  If  she  didn't  always  "look  side- 
ways" at  her  husband's  status  so  aa  not  to 
outrun  htm  and  felt  it  was  very  difficult  to  be 
both  a  good  mother  and  a  hard-working  pro- 
fessional. 

The  disciisslon  ended  with  Dr.  Rlvka  Bar 
Yosef,  a  sociologist  who  moderated  the  dis- 
cussion, saying,  "Why  shouldn't  husbands 
make  good  fathers,  too." 


(Poxirth  in  a  series) 

Life  on  a  Kibbutz  Has  Changed 

(By  Frank   Premack) 

Kibbutz  Kfab  Bupfin.  IsaAix. — The 
trenches  are  covered  at  Kfar  Ruppin,  and 
Yacob  Noy's  children  no  longer  live  under- 
ground at  this  Jordan  River  kibbutz. 

Grass  and  Sowers  grow  in  the  commons 
that  was  criss-crossed  by  the  trenches,  and 
one  of  the  undei^round  concrete  shelters 
has  been  converted  into  a  discotheque  for 
the  teen-agers. 

Yacob  Noy  and  the  other  men  of  the  kib- 
butz used  to  make  twice-daily  patrols  of  the 
barbed  wire  that  separates  the  kibbuta — and 
Israel — from  Jordan.  Now  when  Noy  and  his 
wife  go  to  the  wire  at  the  crack  of  dawn,  It 
is  to  watch  the  brilliantly  plumed  birds,  not 
to  look  for  the  mines  or  the  Arab  terrorists 
who  once  put  them  in  the  ground. 

Life  has  changed  at  Kfar  Ruppin,  Just  as  it 
has  in  all  of  Israel  in  the  past  few  years. 

The  kibbutz  movement  has  spread  to  230 
locations,  but  only  4  percent  of  Israel's  popu- 
lation takes  part  in  this  unusual  experiment 
in  communal  living.  Klbbutzniks  are  a  de- 
clining fraction  of  the  population  (they  once 
were  9  percent)  but  they  continue  to  bold  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  positions  of  po- 
litical and  military  leadership  (at  least  20 
percent) . 

So  the  kibbutzuis  are  important,  and  what 
has  happened  and  is  happening  to  them  Il- 
lustrates where  IsraeU  society  has  been  and 
is  going. 

Take  Yacob  Noy  and  Kfar  Ruppin.  for  ex- 
ample. Born  in  Czechoslovakia,  Noy  was 
orphaned  as  a  child.  Joined  the  Zionist  youth 
movement  as  a  teen-ager  and  became  au  il- 
legal immigrant  at  the  age  of  18  In  1939. 


He  spent  three  months  on  a  ship  packed 
with  1,600  Jews  seeking  illegal  entry,  with 
little  food  or  anything  else,  dodging  the 
British  patrol  boats,  looking  for  a  way 
through,  until  the  British  captured  them 
near  Cyprus.  The  ship  was  escorted  to  tlie 
shores  of  Palestine,  and  the  British  made 
plans  to  deport  them.  The  Haganah  decided 
to  set  off  a  controlled  explosion  aboard  the 
ship,  enough  to  immobilize  it  and  keep  it  and 
the  illegal  inunigrants  in  Palestine.  The  ex- 
plosion was  too  powerful.  It  killed  250  Jews 
and  the  ship  sank.  Noy  and  the  rest  of  the 
survivors  were  stripped  of  their  clothes,  sent 
to  a  prison  camp  and  deported. 

"We  were  depressed,"  he  said  with  his  cus- 
tomary understatement.  "It  was  a  very  difli- 
cult  time,  and  we  were  depressed." 

A  year  and  a  bait  later  Noy  retitrued  to 
FalestUie  with  a  Czech  army  group  that  was 
supposed  to  become  pilots.  He  dist^peared 
shortly  after  arrival  and  Joined  the  klbbtuz 
in  1942. 

'When  I  came  to  Kfar  Ruppin."  he  said, 
"there  were  tents,  a  few  barracks,  swamps 
and  malaria.  We  slept  in  the  communal 
.shower  rooms  at  night  because  it  was  too 
hot  in  the  tents.  But  you  managed,  if  you 
were  a  little  ideaUstic  .  .  ." 

Noy  Joined  the  Palmacb  and  became  a  com- 
mando, then  an  instructor  of  commandos 
and  finally  was  sent  under  cover  to  Cyprus 
to  instruct  interned  Jews  in  how  to  sneak 
into  Palestine. 

When  Palestine  became  Israel  he  fought 
in  the  Jerusalem  corridor.  He  met  his  wife  in 
the  War  of  Independence,  and  they  have 
raised  three  children  on  the  kibbutz. 

Kfar  Ruppin  is  the  border  settlement 
closest  to  the  border  in  the  Galilee.  When  the 
Six-Day  War  ended  in  1967,  the  kibbutz  was 
shelled  for  three  years  on  an  almost  daily 
basis  by  Arab  terrorists  operating  out  of 
Jordan.  That  time  was  called  the  War  of  At- 
trition, the  time  when  the  trenches  were  dug, 
the  underground  shelters  were  constructed 
and  the  children  were  moved  Into  them. 

The  children  lived  underground  for  those 
three  years,  while  the  teen-agers  and  adults 
tiled  to  live  as  normal  a  life  as  possible.  "We 
discovered,"  Noy  said,  "that  they  cannot 
break  you." 

If  external  threats  have  not  caused  the  kib- 
butz to  change,  then  the  normalcy  of  the  past 
few  years  has. 

"Today,"  Noy  said,  "we  are  less  idealistic, 
far  more  practical  than  we  were  when  I  came. 
But  I  do  not  regret  that."  And,  as  if  to  prove 
his  point,  he  took  his  visitor  to  a  community 
room  In  midafternoon  and  produced  espresso 
and  ample  slices  of  pastry  cake. 

"We  are  becoming  more  practical  with  the 
passing  of  time,"  he  said,  "but  we  are  still 
more  idealistic  than  the  cities.  You  have  to 
remember,"  he  said  without  any  bitterness, 
"that  while  we  were  being  shelled  for  three 
years  they  were  dancing  and  eating  In  Tel 
Aviv." 

"If  a  kibbutz  and  the  kibbutz  movement 
does  not  change  with  the  time,"  he  said  "then 
there  is  something  that  is  wrong,  very 
wrong.  You  must  grow  with  the  time.  Our 
children  like  cars.  TVs,  luxuries  and  you  must 
give  them  to  them.  But  we  try  to  teach  them 
not  to  want  too  much  hixury.  We  say,  'If 
somebody  can  have  all  of  the  luxuries,  let 
them  have  them."  " 

The  first  ideas  and  the  initial  Ideals  of  do- 
ing without  during  the  time  when  the  ma- 
laria swamps  were  turned  Into  orange  groves 
have  given  way  to  different  Ideas  and  Ideals — 
Just  as  the  orange  groves  have  been  supple- 
mented with  Industries:  Just  as  TV  has  made 
its  way  to  the  kibbutz;  just  as  the  old  leader- 
^ip  is  recognizing  the  wiEihes  of  tlie  young. 

It  was  bound  to  happen,  and  it  has  hap- 
pened quickly,  in  the  span  of  25  years  qf 
statehood,  although  not  quickly  enough  for 
many  young  Israelis.  It  is  happening  as  it  is 
happening  in  the  rest  ol  IsraeU  society. 

Yacob  Noy.  a  short,  stocky  man  who  now  is 
In  charge  of  kibbutz  transport  and  once  was 


a  Palmach  commando,  recognizes  the  change 
and  is  prepared  to  deal  with  it. 

"To  bridge  the  gap."  he  said,  "we  have 
given  the  young  ones  the  power  to  decide  for 
themselves.  If  we  hadn't,  they  wouldn't  b? 
with  us.  It's  as  simple  as  that." 

KIBBUTZ    kfar    BLUM,    ISRAEL 

So'adia  Gelb  is  60  years  old,  a  middle-aged 
kibbutzuik  with  battered  black  shoes  and 
gray,  shapeless  trousers. 

Gelb  c<tme  to  Minneapolis  from  Poland  with 
his  family  when  he  was  12,  grew  up  on  the 
North  Side  and  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  In  1933.  He  knocked 
about  all  over  the  United  States  for  13  years, 
married  a  Minneapolis  girl,  fathered  three 
children  and  dedc^  in  a  moment  of  pure 
Zionism  to  take  them  all  to  Israel. 

Gelb  ended  up  as  a  farmer  at  Kfar  Blum, 
a  kibbutz  In  the  Upper  Galilee. 

"When  we  came  here  there  were  thousands 
of  Arabs  hi  the  valley,"  he  said.  "Our  rela- 
tions were  quite  good.  We  couldnt  have  conic 
otherwise.  They  kept  the  high  ground  (the 
Golan  Heights)  and  looked  upon  us  as  fools. 
We  pitched  our  tents  In  the  swamps.  Tney 
sold  us  manure  and  thought  we  were  very 
foolish  to  buy  It." 

Thirty-nine  of  the  first  40  settlers  of  Kfar 
Blum  contracted  malaria,  but  they  slowly 
transformed  the  swamps  into  fields  of  cotton, 
groves  of  citrus  and  forage  for  a  herd  of 
cattle. 

Kfar  Blum  has  gone  through  nbie  distinct 
stages  of  houshig,  from  the  settlers'  tents  tn 
the  reinforced  concrete  structure  now  being 
built  for  teen-agers;  from  outhouses  to  flush 
toilets,  and  from  chronic  dysentery  to  a 
disease-free  existence. 

Those  are  dramatic  changes,  very  visible 
to  the  old-timers  Uke  Gelb.  Those  changes 
have  taken  decades.  But  there  are  ether 
changes,  more  recent  changes,  and,  while  less 
visible,  these  later  changes  seem  to  be  bavins 
a  more  profound  Impact  than  the  changes 
that  took  decades. 

"As  we  progress  economically,"  Oelb  said, 
"the  more  you  have,  the  more  you  need  and 
the  more  you  want.  We  used  to  stay  up  all 
night  arguing  and  talking  theory.  But  not 
any  more.  For  one  thing,  with  the  changed 
economic  status  you  can't  be  an  idealist  all 
of  the  time.  You  get  much  more  practical. 
It  isn't  that  our  ideology  has  changed  s<.> 
much:  it's  less  conscious;  we  do  things  now 
out  of  need  and  normalcy,  and  the  kids  are 
much  more  practical  than  we  were,  ao  much 
so  that  many  people  think  they  are  not 
interested  in  ideology  at  all. 

"Well,  they  may  not  be  theoreticians,  and 
there  may  be  much  less  theorizing  and  mucli 
less  vocalizing,  but  the  kids  come  through  in 
a  crisis  and  there  is  much  more  doing,"  Gelb 
said. 

KIBBUTZ   EIN    HAROD    IHUD,   ISRABL 

Renne  Prank,  34,  came  from  Golden  Valley 
to  this  prosperous  kibbutz  in  the  Jezreel 
Valley  five  years  ago  with  her  husband. 
Moshe,  38,  and  their  three  children.  They 
intended  to  stay  a  year  but  after  a  few 
months  decided  to  stay,  period. 

Ein  Harod  Ihud  is  lush  and  lovely,  a  bli 
like  Golden  Valley  around  the  creek,  and  not 
at  all  a  difficult  place  to  live.  Its  prosperity, 
and  what  has  happened  In  the  five  years 
the  Prank  family  has  lived  there,  are  exam- 
ples of  what  is  happening  In  the  kibbutz 
movement.  In  all  of  Israel. 

Originally  agricultural,  with  grapefruit, 
cotton,  sugar  l>eets,  alfalfa,  olives  and  cows, 
the  kibbutz  still  has  all  of  those  tilings — bui 
its  biggest  money-maker  Is  Its  stainless  steel 
plant.  It  has  become  Industrialized,  just  like 
the  whole  of  IsraeU  society. 

There  have  been  other  changes,  not  per- 
haps, important  In  themselves,  but  sympto- 
matic and  symbolic  of  more  important 
changes. 

Television,  for  one.  "There  were  two  sets 
when  we  came,"  Mrs.  Frank  said.  "Then  there 
was  one  in  the  cultural  center,  then  one  in 
the   dining   room  and  the  coffeehouse  and 
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then  people  began  buying  their  own  sets. 
Our  kibbutz  is  kind  of  liberal  and  not  much 
was  said  when  a  few  people  bought  sets  on 
the  side.  But  then  a  few  more  bought  TVs 
and  then  a  few  more  and  then  eventually  the 
kibbutz  decided  to  buy  them  for  everyone. 
The  same  thing  happened  with  electric  tea- 
itettles  and  refrigerators  and  radios.  Now  it  s 
TVs.' 

There  was  a  stage  at  Ein  Harod  Ihud,  as 
tliere  has  been  at  all  of  the  kibbutzim,  during 
which  the  elders  carped  about  the  easy  life 
of  the  young.  But  that  stage  has  passed  at 
Eiii  Harod.  and  younger  couples  in  their  30s 
and  early  40s  are  clearly  in  charge. 

They  have  brought  more  significant 
changes  than  teakettles  and  TVs: 

Young  couples  have  caused  the  kibbutz  to 
cliange  its  policy  on  the  raising  of  little  chil- 
dren. Instead  of  living  in  children's  houses 
away  from  their  parents,  they  now  live  at 
home. 

'"The  needs  of  the  pioneers  were  different. " 
Mrs.  Frank  said.  "They  had  to  go  out  in  the 
fields  to  work  and  they  couldn't  take  the 
little  children  with  them.  But  mothers  have 
decided  they  like  raising  their  own  kids  and 
want  them  at  home  when  they  are  little.  It's 
a  change  in  ideology." 

Young  people  are  becoming  increasingly 
interested  in  advanced  education  and  :n  find- 
ing their  principal  Interest  in  their  occupa- 
tion, rather  than  in  simply  working  at  any 
job  on  the  kibbutz. 

"So  far,"  Mrs.  Frank  said,  "they  have  been 
returning  from  the  universities  to  the  kib- 
butz, but  it's  far  too  early  to  tell  whether 
this  will  continue  to  happen  in  the  future, 
whether  the  kibbutz  will  be  able  to  absorb 
tlielr  specialized  work  interests." 

The  kibbutzim  have  turned  to  outsiders 
for  certain  work  and  have  accepted  them  as 
nonmembers  who  live  In  the  communal 
society. 

The  Franks  are  not  members  of  the  kib- 
butz but  have  been  welcomed  In'uo  it  as  paid 
workers.  Moshe  Frank  l.s  the  kibbutz  dentist: 
Mrs.  Frank  is  the  dental  assistant  and  cul- 
tural affairs  director. 

KIBBUTZ  KFAR  ETZION.  1.SR.XLL 

The  road  between  Jerusalem  and  Kfnr  Et- 
zion  has  the  twists  and  turns  of  a  pretzel 
gone  berserk. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  the  new  state 
of  Israel  decided  that  Kfar  Etzion  was  the 
vital  outpost  on  Jerusalem's  southern  flank, 
the  road  was  half  its  present  width.  That  was 
when  a  convoy  sent  to  relieve  Kfar  Etzion 
was  ambushed  and  destroyed,  when  Kfar  Et- 
zion itself  was  wiped  out. 

Abraham  had  grazed  his  flocks  on  the 
ridges  leading  to  the  barren,  wind-swept  hill- 
top of  Kfar  Etzion.  and  the  orthodox  Jews 
who  came  to  build  an  agricultural  commu- 
nity were  as  dedicated  to  combining  a  rigor- 
ous observance  of  the  Torah  with  a  collec- 
tive existence  as  they  were  to  defending  the 
outpost  from  Arab  irregulars.  Women  and 
children  were  evacuated,  and  the  men  stayed 
to  be  annihilated  in  the  1948  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

The  land  becaine  the  Arabs'  and  remained 
that  way  until  retaken  by  the  Israelis  in  the 
Six-Day  War  of  1967.  Not  long  after,  the  two- 
dozen  children  of  the  men  who  died  at  Kfar 
Etzion  returned  to  rebuild  it.  They  have  been 
joined  by  a  handful  of  other  young  couples, 
men  and  women  in  their  20s  and  early  30s 
who  demonstrate  dally  that  pioneering  is  not 
quite  dead  in  the  Israel  of  1973. 

Among  them  are  Myron  Joshua.  25,  born 
and  raised  on  Minneapoli^'s  North  Side;  his 
v.ife,  Hindy,  24,  from  New  York  City,  and 
their  two  children,  girls  of  6  months  and  2'2 
years. 

Myron  and  Hindy  Joshua  were  settled  in 
Kfnr  Etzion  after  a  year's  visit  in  Israel  and 
because  of  their  strong  desire,  as  orthodox 
Jews,  to  live  on  one  of  the  dozen  or  so  reli- 
gious kibbutzim. 

Joshua  was  an  art  major  in  college,  and 
the  walls  of  their  spare  apartment  In  the 
lean  environment  of  Kiar  Etzion  are  deco- 


rated with  the  fine  wood-cut  prints  he  made 
In  his  early  20s.  He  has  made  none  since, 
probably  because  he  is  too  tired  from  his 
dawn-to-dusk  Job  on  the  kibbutz  as  fixlt- 
man  and  garbage  battler. 

But  he  Is  not  unhappy  about  his  Job  or 
about  living  on  the  rebuilt  kibbutz,  a  craggy 
outpost  with  few  of  the  niceties  of  a  town, 
let  alone  a  city.  He  and  his  wife  reject  ma- 
terial things  and  values  to  a  very  high  de- 
gree, and  they  have  become  deeply  tanned 
and  toughened  at  Kfar  Etzion. 

To  them,  as  well  as  the  few  dozen  others 
on  the  hilltop,  Kfar  Etzion  is  Israel.  To  Myron 
Joshua,  as  well  as  the  others,  there  is  a  very 
distinct  difference  between  Israeli  national- 
ism and  Jewish  nationalism. 

And  Myron  Joshtta  sees  himself  as  a  Jewish 
nationalist.  "I  see,  like  many  young  ortho- 
dox, a  renewed  interest  in  religion  in  the 
young  Israelis,"  he  said.  "A  return  to  the 
sources  .  .  .  whether  It  be  in  the  archeology 
of  Yigael  Yadin  (who  directed  the  Masada 
Expedition),  or  the  interest  of  the  young  in 
Jewish  history  or  biblical  study  or  what  have 
you.  It  all  has  a  religious  character." 

But  Myron  Joshua  is  not  totally  pleased 
with  every  aspect  of  Israeli  society.  Although 
his  orthodoxy  plays  a  very  key  role  In  his 
life,  he  is  not  at  all  certain  to  vote  for  reli- 
giovis  party  candidates  in  next  fall's  elections. 

"The  religious  parties,"  he  said,  "must  start 
to  concern  themselves  with  the  broad  social 
Issues,  with  poverty  and  class  distinctions, 
not  simply  with  whether  people  should  or 
should  not  ride  public  transportation  on  the 
Sabbath. 

"Getting  our  own  homeland  is  no  solution 
for  all  the  rest  of  the  problems  that  afBict 
mankind.  Like  death  and  taxes,"  Joshua 
said. 


(Fifth  In  a  series) 

Jlws  Who  Live  in  Poverty 

(By  Frank  Premack) 

Jerusalem. — Three  generations  of  the  fam- 
ily of  Moshe  Scbraga  live  In  three  cramped 
rooms  In  the  apartments  of  Shmuel  Hanavl, 
a  neighborhood  in  Jerusalem.  Shmuel  Hana- 
vi  means  Samuel  the  Prophet  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  but  It  means  poverty  for  the  Ori- 
ental Jews  who  live  there. 

It  is  not  the  only  nelgbhorhood  of  poor 
Oriental  Jews  In  Jerusalem,  or  in  Israel. 
There  are  others,  but  they  are  not  markedly 
different,  and  Israelis  candidly  acknowledge 
that  the  problems  of  the  Shmuel  Hanavis  are 
the  most  pressUig  problems  of  Israel. 

The  crux  of  these  problems  is  what  the 
Israelis  call  the  gap,  the  disparity  between 
Western  Jews  who  first  settled  the  country 
and  the  Oriental  Jews  who  have  since  become 
a  majority. 

Moshe  Schraga  can  see  the  gap  every  day 
from  the  windows  of  his  apartment.  Right 
next  to  the  low-slung,  ugly-looklng  and  gar- 
bage-strewn apartments  of  Shmuel  Hanavl 
are  the  neat  new  towns  of  Ramat  Eshkol,  a 
neighborhood  of  American  and  Western  Eu- 
ropean Immigrants.  They  have  far  more 
money  and  goods,  far  better  Jobs  and  educa- 
tion, than  Moslie   Schraga   and   his   family. 

Most  of  the  families  of  Shmuel  Hanavl 
have  5  to  10  children.  Tliey  must  live  in  the 
same  size  apartments  as  the  much  smaller 
families  of  Ramat  Eshkol.  The  Moshe  Sch- 
raga family  has  9  members:  Schraga  and 
his  wife,  who  left  Iran  40  years  ago;  their 
six  children,  all  born  in  Israel,  and  a  grand- 
son. 

When  the  mattresses  are  spread  on  the 
floor  and  beds  at  night,  there  is  no  room  to 
walk  about,  no  sexual  privacy.  There  is  so 
little  room  that  the  married  son  sleeps  at 
home  and  his  wife  sleeps  with  her  parents. 

There  is  so  little  room  that  Mrs.  Schraga 
fixes  on  it  as  her  main  problem  in  life  and 
says  to  any  visitor,  no  matter  what  his  func- 
tion, "Please.  Do  us  a  favor.  Please  make  us 
a  little  porch."  If  a  balcony  were  attached 
to  the  Schraga  apartmetit  it  wotild  not  be 


used  for  sunnUig,  but  for  sleeping,  for  sepa- 
rating some  of  the  wall-to-wall  mattresses. 

Large  families  packed  Into  small  apart- 
ments are  but  one  symptom  of  the  problems 
of  Oriental  Jews  In  Israel.  There  are  other 
problems — Juvenile  delinquency,  crime  com- 
mitted by  teen-agers,  prostitution  among 
yovtng  girls  and  formation  of  gangs. 

The  problems  do  not  exist  to  the  degree 
that  they  do  in  an  American  city.  The  pov- 
erty from  which  they  spring  is  not  that  of 
an  American  Indian  reservation  or  a  black 
ghetto,  but  Israelis  find  any  kind  of  poverty 
Intolerable.  They  are  also  finding  it  hard  to 
cure. 

Take  the  garbage  In  Shmuel  Hanavl.  The 
walkways  and  gutters  of  Shmuel  Hanavl  are 
filled  with  trash,  and  small  boys  frequently 
set  It  on  fire.  The  garbage  Is  an  old  problem, 
and  no  one  has  solved  It.  Not  the  families 
who  do  not  like  It,  because  they  think  that 
all  families  should  stop  littering  and  the 
city  should  clean  what  is  there.  Not  the  city, 
because  the  administration  believes  the  fam- 
ilies should  clean  It  up.  And  not  the  land- 
lords, because  they  feel  it's  a  problem  for  the 
city  and  tenants  to  solve. 

The  garbage  of  Shmuel  Hanavl  Is  a  little 
problem.  There  are  bigger  problems — the 
problems  of  Integrating  Western  and  Orien- 
tal Jews.  Two  major  Integration  efforts  are 
under  way  In  Shmuel  Hanavl,  and  they  are 
characteristic  of  the  efforts  being  used  every- 
where else  in  Israel  to  close  the  gap. 

One  is  a  community  center  designed  to 
bring  together  the  people  of  Shmuel  Hanavl 
and  the  people  of  Ramat  Eshkol.  Another  Is 
the  Integration  of  the  school  systems  of 
Shmuel  Hanavl  and  Ramat  Eshkol.  Both  are 
based  on  the  belief  that  the  gap  will  be 
gradually  closed  only  through  massive  edu- 
cational efforts. 

So  far,  neither  attack  has  been  a  smash- 
ing success.  But  they  are  new  attacks  by  n 
government  of  Western  leadership  that  once 
naively  thought  the  gap  would  disappear 
by  itself  in  a  generation  or  two. 

Some  Oriental  Jews  explain  their  diffi- 
culties and  disappointments  by  attribtiting 
them  to  deliberate  discrimination  by  the 
Westerners  who  control  the  political,  social 
and  economic  life  of  Israel.  There  Is  little 
evidence  of  that. 

What  has  happened  Is  that  Israel,  which 
opened  its  gates  to  all  Jews  regardless  of 
origin,  received  waves  of  Immigrants  who 
were  ill-adapted  to  its  Western  needs  and 
Western  Institutions  and  who  came  at  a 
time  when  the  country  was  Just  beginning 
to  recover  from  war  and  the  chaos  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

They  came  from  Asia  and  North  Africa — 
from  Morocco,  Tunisia,  Iraq,  Iran,  Yemen, 
Turkey,  Libya  and  Syria:  they  came  from 
societies  and  cultures  of  poverty,  backward- 
ness, slow  rhythm  of  life  and  lack  of  interest 
in  social  striving  and  upward  mobility. 

They  found  themselves  lifted  out  of  Tlilrd 
World  countries  and  dumped  into  a  rapidly 
developing  Western  society  created  by  the 
first  immigrants  from  Europe  and  America 
And  they  found  that  they  were  encouraged 
to  have  the  large  families  that  their  par- 
ents, and  parents'  parents  had;  they  found 
that  encouragement  in  a  national  policy  of 
population  growth  that  still  exists  as  an  im- 
portant security  goal  in  a  small  nation  of 
Jews  surrounded  by  many  times  more  Arabs. 

At  first  the  government  was  not  at  all 
prepared  to  help  create  a  true  melting  pot. 
It  wanted  to.  but  it  didn't  have  the  means. 
Tlien  It  believed  it  could  create  one  In  short 
order. 

Now  its  thinking  is  along  the  realistic  lines 
expressed  by  such  people  as  Menachem  Sad- 
Insky,  the  director  of  the  three-year-old  com- 
mimity  center  serving  Shmuel  Hanavl  and 
Ramat  Eshkol. 

"We  tried  to  Impose  Western  standards,  to 
force  them  on  these  people,"  she  said.  "We 
were  trying  to  have  integration  in  two  years 
when  it  takes  200  years.  These  people,  the 
people  of  Slimuel  Hanavl,  were  clearly  un- 
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able  to  adopt  the  Western  social  conven- 
tions overnight.  Imagine  the  breakdo'.m  In 
social  structure  when  you  tell  them  such 
things  as  that  women  are  the  equal  of  men. 

"They  were  lost.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
were  told  that  their  old  traditions  were  no 
good.  And  then,  on  the  other  hand,  we  gave 
them  nothing  but  imitations  of  Western  life. 
Just  thin  veneer,  and  of  course  that  does  not 
stand  up  under  the  hard  rubbing  of  Israeli 
life." 

Sadlnsky  has  no  Illusions  about  what  has 
been  accomplished  at  the  community  center. 
It  has  a  nice  building,  put  up  with  the  money 
solicited  by  the  Jewish  Agency  from  a  wealthy 
American  Jew.  And  It  has  considerable  usage. 
But  It  has  difficulty  In  attracting,  and  hold- 
ing, the  parents  and  children  from  Ramat 
Eshkol.  They  seem  to  come  with  a  reluctance 
that  reminded  a  visitor  of  the  reluctance  of 
many  Minneapolis  parents  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  schools  integrated  by  pairing. 

"Integration  does  not  come  from  a  build- 
ing," Sadlnsky  said.  "It  comes  from  within 
people  and  it's  a  very,  very  slow  process." 

Nor  does  It  come  any  more  easily  from  sim- 
ply combining  neighborhood  schools.  Israeli 
sociologists  and  social  workers  discuss  the 
successes  and  failures  of  school  Integration 
In  terms  that  again  remind  an  American  visi- 
tor of  home.  School  Integration  in  Israel 
seems  to  be  working  fairly  well  In  neighbor- 
hoods where  teachers  and  parents  were  well 
trained  and  prepared  beforehand;  It  seems  to 
be  working  least  well  where  It  was  Installed 
rapidly  without  preparation. 

If  education  is  the  key,  then  the  gap  be- 
tween Oriental  and  Western  Jews  Is  enor- 
mous. Six  percent  of  the  Oriental  young 
people  finish  high  school  and  go  to  a  uni- 
versity; 38  percent  of  the  Western  young 
people  enter  a  university. 

There  are  few  success  stories  In  Shmuel 
Hanavl,  perhaps  because  most  of  the  residents 
are  overwhelmed  by  personal  problems  and 
the  problems  of  dally  living. 

And  there  is  little  leadership  among  the 
neighborhood's  residents  to  provide  the  spark 
for  organizing  and  planning  a  better  life.  The 
social  workers  say  they  think  it  is  there,  but 
when  a  visitor  asked  to  meet  with  the  com- 
munity's leaders,  a  10-year-old  girl  was  pro- 
duced. She  bad  made  a  list  of  the  children 
In  ber  block,  and  had  decided  to  check  dally 
to  see  If  the^  had  scrubbed  their  hands. 

The  few  residents  who  have  made  It  In 
Western  Israeli  society  are  among  the  most 
eager  to  move  out  of  Shmuel  Hanavl. 

One  such  man,  the  father  of  two  children, 
put  It  this  way:  "'Wben  I  grew  up  in  Iraq  I 
was  so  afraid  of  the  Arabs  that  I  didnt  go 
out  mucb  as  a  child.  Now,  In  Shmuel  Hanavl, 
I  don't  like  to  send  my  children  outside  be- 
cause I  am  afraid  that  they  will  pick  up  bad 
habits  from  the  other  children.  I  know  I 
can't  keep  my  kids  Indoors  forever,  and  now 
that  they  are  growing  I  don't  want  to  live 
here  anymore. 

"There's  a  group  of  teen-agers  who  take 
hashish  under  the  stairs:  I  know,  because 
I've  seen  them.  I  rememt>er  when  they  first 
started  taking  dope.  They  were  12.  Now  they 
are  17  and  the  problem  will  grow  worse  and 
worse.  Maybe  that  will  help  you  understand 
why  I  want  to  take  my  family  out  of  here. 
Not  for  me.  but  for  my  children." 

Amidst  all  tbe  problems  of  Shmuel  Hanavl 
Is  a  warmth  that  Is  quickly  felt  by  a  visitor. 
Enter  any  apartment  building  and  there  are 
countless  offers  of  endless  cups  of  tea  and 
plates  of  cookies,  a  hospitality  laid  on  as 
richly  as  Its  poor  residents  can  possibly 
afford. 

Or  go  to  the  Mahnouna,  a  festival  gather- 
ing of  50,000  Moroccan  Jews  who  completely 
filled  a  huge  park  In  Jerusalem  at  tbe  caa- 
clusion  of  Passover. 

They  came  by  rattling  bus  from  the  city 
and  the  siirroundlng  villages  and  towns  and 
created  a  noisy,  motley  fair  that  expressed 
great  ethnic  pride.  They  sang  and  shouted, 
ate  and  danced,  drank  without  getting 
drunk. 


They  divided  the  ground  by  families,  by 
clans,  by  trlt>es.  The  women,  clad  In  tbe 
brightest  of  shawls,  produced  endless 
amounts  of  food  from  the  yellow  plastic 
babies'  bathtubs  they  used  to  transport  It. 
Teen-agers  produced  Instruments  and  In- 
stant music  and  dance. 

There  were  joung  and  there  were  old,  and 
they  produced  an  astonishing  tumult.  At 
dtisk  they  went  home — to  Shmuel  Hanavl  and 
all  the  other  Shmuel  Hanavis  of  Israel. 


(Sixth  in  a  series) 

A    YOTTNC    WOMAK    WHO    ENJOVS    ARMT    XJTE 

(By  Frank  Premack) 

DruoNA,  IsKAKi.. — Erica  Davldovlch  wears 
the  short  skirt,  shirt  and  sand&ls  of  a  young 
woman  In  the  Israeli  army  when  she  works 
as  an  unschooled  social  worker  among  new 
immigrants  In  the  Negev. 

She  Is  19  and  grew  up  In  suburban  Tel 
Aviv  with  the  notion  that  nearly  every  young 
Israeli  must  serve  in  tbe  army.  Erica,  like 
most  Israelis,  accepts  that  notion  and  feels 
she  Is  doing  civilian  work  in  a  military  uni- 
form. 

"For  me  and  tbe  others,"  she  said,  "this 
is  not  a  military  service  but  a  national  serv- 
ice. We  are  giving  things  and  doing  things 
that  perhaps  we  would  not  give  and  do  other- 
wise. I  don't  feel  I  am  missing  anything  in 
life  by  serving  in  the  army.  We  are  doing  im- 
portant work,  and  I'm  content  with  my  work, 
I  enjoy  it,  and  I  feel  very  strongly  that  I'm 
doing  something  more  than  U  I  were  a  secre- 
tary in  Tel  Aviv." 

Erica  Davldovlch  works  smd  lives  with  other 
young  Israeli  army  women  In  the  develop- 
ment town  of  Dlmona  In  tbe  desert.  They 
befriend,  help,  teach  and  live  among  new 
Immigrants,  now  mainly  Soviet  Jews,  who 
have  been  settled  in  Dlmona  and  are  caus- 
ing its  population  to  swell. 

New  immigrants  have  problems — forms  to 
fill  out,  biureaucratlc  red  tape  to  cut  through, 
a  new  language  to  learn,  a  new  culture  to 
abs(»'b — and  Israel  Is  using  its  army  to  help 
solve  those  problems.  It  is  not  tbe  only  use 
of  tbe  army,  but  It  is  characteristic  of  tbe 
way  the  army  la  used  In  Israel  and  of  its 
civilian  nature  beneath  its  military  garb. 

Tbe  army  women  at  Dlmona  are  an  ex- 
periment, one  that  seems  to  be  working  well 
In  two  key  areas  of  Israeli  life — finding  use- 
ful national  tasks  for  young  people  and  help- 
ing new  immigrants  to  get  rooted. 

Dlmona  is  not  a  pretty  town,  and  It  Is  not 
an  easy  place  in  which  to  live.  Its  buildings 
and  apartments  reflect  tbe  standard  ugli- 
ness of  Israeli  architecture,  and  its  desert 
location  makes  it  subject  to  sandstorms  and 
120-degree  temperatures. 

Ericas  life  in  Dlmona  is  an  example  of 
how  the  army  has  become  a  key  institution 
in  Hebraicizing  the  diverse  peoples  of  Israel. 

Tbe  army  Is  an  artificial  melting  pot  for 
the  children  of  the  Immigrants.  It  takes  re- 
ligious and  nonobservant  Jews,  the  well-off 
and  the  poor.  Oriental  Jews  and  Western 
Jews;  it  puts  them  together  without  distinc- 
tion or  segregation,  makes  them  mingle  and 
works  tbem  hstfd.  It  provides  academic  in- 
struction fcM'  those  who  need  it,  and  it  Is  yet 
another  place  where  the  Hebrew  language, 
the  national  language  for  immigrants  from 
102  countries,  can  be  learned. 

Those  things  are  done  within  the  army 
Itself,  and  now  the  army  Is  also  being  used 
to  Hebraiclze  new  Immigrants,  to  help  tbem 
become  absorbed  Into  Israel  life.  The  army 
girls  at  Dlmona  teach  Hebrew  to  the  middle- 
aged  and  elderly  immigrants,  teach  immi- 
grant children  in  the  public  schools  and  act 
as  social  welfare  workers  for  new  ImmigTaints 
with  problems. 

Erica  works  the  customary  six  days  a  week. 
Shs  starts  at  8  a.m.  in  the  office,  or  earlier  if 
she  is  bringing  new  immigrants  from  the  air- 
port. She  finishes  late  at  night,  sometimes  as 
late  as  11  p.m.  She  takes  new  immigrants  to 
their  first  Jobs  and  their  children  to  school, 


to  see  that  they  get  In  the  proper  classes;  she 
does  their  paper  work  and  arranges  their  gov- 
ernment grants;  she  helps  them  solve  their 
little  problems  and  arranges  social  life  among 
the  new  Russian  immigrants  and  between  the 
new  Russians  and  the  Israelis.  "Most  import, 
ant  of  all,"  she  said,  "is  being  their  friend." 

In  the  afternoons  she  leaves  the  office  at 
the  absorption  center  and  goes  out  In  the 
community  to  talk  to  the  new  Immigrant 
women.  Walk  with  her  and  you  will  see  the 
children.  They  greet  her  warmly,  stop  what 
they  are  doing  to  chat  and  come  to  her  with 
every  imaginable  problem.  "Even  their  gjne- 
cologlcal  problems,"  Erica  said. 

Stop  with  her  at  the  apartment  of  the  Fur- 
manksy  family,  the  home  of  Mrs.  Anna  Pur- 
mansky,  48;  ber  husband.  Gersh,  54,  and  their 
daughter.  Vera,  17.  They  came  from  the 
Soviet  Union  to  Dlmona  three  months  ago, 
and  their  problems  are  the  problems  of  the 
Soviet  Jews  who  are  coming  to  Israel. 

Purmansky  Is  not  at  home  in  the  after- 
noons; he  is  at  the  factory  where  bedspreads 
are  made  and  where  he  does  a  simple  job.  In 
Russia  he  was  a  skilled  worker  in  a  furniture 
factory,  and  his  new  Job  is  not  what  he  Ukes 
to  do,  but  it  is  a  Job. 

The  daughter  is  not  at  home,  either,  but 
at  school  where  she  Is  finishing  her  last  year 
before  matriculation.  Language  Is  a  problem 
for  her,  and  she  Is  going  to  special  classes 
conducted  in  Russian  rather  than  Hebrew 
so  she  can  finish  on  schedule. 

Anna  Purmansky  is  home  at  the  new  three - 
room  apartment  that  is  almost  barren  of 
furniture.  She  is  taking  care  of  a  little  boy, 
the  sou  of  a  brother,  while  both  parents  work. 
She  serves  tea  and  tells  why  there  is  no 
furniture  yet. 

"It  was  very  difficult  for  us  to  leave,"  she 
said.  "We  had  to  pay  much  money  (the  Soviet 
■education  tax'  extracted  from  Jews  who  want 
to  leave)  and  we  had  to  wait  many  months 
before  we  could  come.  We  were  able  to  bring 
no   money.  We   brought   nothing,  really." 

Mrs.  Purmansky,  like  all  of  ber  middle-aged 
neighbors,  spoke  no  Hebrew  when  she  arrived 
In  Israel;  and,  like  many  of  her  neighbors, 
speaks  no  Hebrew  now.  She  does  not  go  to  the 
classes  for  older  Immigrants. 

Erica  knows  why  and  speaks  calmly.  In- 
sightfully and  without  rancor  about  it. 
"She  feels  she's  too  old  to  learn,"  Erica  said. 
"That  Is  not  true,  of  course,  but  that  Is  what 
she  feels  and  what  she  feels  Is  what  Is  im- 
portant and  what  we  must  deal  with.  Her 
husband  works  and  doesn't  have  time  to 
learn  during  the  day.  He  feels  be  is  too  tired 
to  go  to  classes  at  night.  That  may  not  be 
true,  but  that  Is  what  he  feels. 

"The  daughter  Is  learning  Hebrew  at 
school,  but  Is  finishing  high  school  In  the 
Russian  language  and  will  need  time  to  catcli 
up.  But  she  Is  learnmg  and  she  will  catch  up. 
She  Is  our  hope.  She  will  become  an  Israeli," 
Erica  said. 

Erica  Davldovlch's  parents  came  to  Israel 
from  Rumania,  and  she  knows  from  them 
some  of  the  problems  of  new  immigrants.  She 
has  a  year  left  of  her  20-month  army  service 
and  would  like  to  finish  It  with  tbe  new  im- 
migrants In  Dlmona.  Her  army  work  wlil 
carry  over  Into  ber  civilian  life.  She  intends 
to  go  to  a  university,  get  a  degree  In  social 
work  and  then  find  a  Job  In  an  absorption 
center  for  new  Immigrants,  whoever  they 
may  be  by  that  time. 

The  Imprint  that  Is  being  left  by  army 
service  on  Erica  Is  not  tmusual.  The  girls  she 
lives  and  works  with  in  Dlmona  have  all  been 
Influenced  In  similar  ways. 

One  afternoon  six  of  Erica's  coworkers 
gathered  during  their  work  break  In  the 
apartment  shared  by  four  of  tbem,  the  usual 
three  rooms  in  a  building  of  Immigrant  fam- 
ilies. They  drank  tea  and  relaxed  and  cbatted. 
Eventually  they  got  into  a  serious  discussion 
of  their  lives  and  Israeli  life,  an  exchange  of 
beliefs  that  represented  a  microcosm  of  the 
thinking  of  young  people. 

All  six  are  sabras.  all  six  are  in  the  army 
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and  are  working  among  the  new  immigrants 
at  DUnona: 

TsUa  Sharaby,  21,  an  orthodox  Yemenite 
from  Tel  Aviv,  assists  In  teaching  a  first- 
grade  class  in  an  elementary  school.  She  de- 
fled  her  parents'  orthodoxy  by  volunteering 
for  military  service  when  most  orthodox  girls 
elect  to  be  excused  from  conscription  because 
of  religious  beliefs. 

Orna  Goldberg.  20,  from  Beersheba,  works 
with  young  Immigrants  with  psychological 
problems. 

Maya  Shtelnberg,  21,  from  Tel  Aviv,  teaches 
Hebrew  to  adult  Immigrants. 

Malka  Cohen,  20,  Ashkelon,  teaches  an  ele- 
mentary class. 

Tally  Makovsky,  19,  Beersheba,  Is  a  lieu- 
tenant and  the  girls'  boss. 

Michel  Ben-David.  20,  Petah  Tikva,  Is  Tally 
Makovsky's  assistant. 

They  talked  for  several  hours  and  they 
talked  about  such  things  as  the  generation 
gap  In  Israel. 

Maya:  "My  father  Is  56,  my  mother  53. 
They  were  born  in  China  and  my  father  came 
here  when  he  was  22,  when  he  was  still 
young;  my  mother  came  later.  They  were 
married  here. 

"My  mother  Is  nothing  like  me.  She  was 
educated  and  cultured  i>broad.  I  think  dif- 
ferently from  the  way  she  does,  about  educa- 
tion, about  life,  about  the  behavior  of  young 
Ijeople.  For  example,  until  I  went  to  the  army, 
she  didn't  think  a  girl  could  spend  any  days 
or  nights  away  from  home.  But  now  she's 
used  to  it;  I've  educated  her.  It  was  hard  for 
her  to  understand  that  a  girl  could  spend 
some  days  away  on  a  trip. 

"My  father  is  very  liberal,  a  very  under- 
standing person.  He's  open,  open  to  under- 
standing new  ways  of  life,  so  I  can  talk  with 
him.  But  there  are  many  people  like  my 
mother  in  Israel,  especially  when  you  talk 
about  girls." 

Orna:  "Both  of  us — my  parents  and  my- 
self— want  to  be  happy  and  content.  We 
mostly  think  you  can  gain  this  in  about  the 
same  ways.  There  are  differences,  but  they 
are  not  principal  differences.  They  say  they 
tliought  the  same  as  I  when  they  were  my 
age,  and  that  I  will  change  when  I  get  older. 
My  father  thinks  I  care  about  too  many 
things,  that  I'm  fighting  too  many  things, 
too  many  battles  that  can't  be  won,  too  many 
things  that  can't  be  changed.  There  are  dif- 
ferences, but  I  don't  feel  the  .same  way  Maya 
does." 

Tslla:  "There  are  many  differences  of  opin- 
ion between  my  parents  and  myself,  but  at 
the  end  we  try  to  reach  a  compromise  on 
each  one  of  them.  Sometimes  I  give  and 
sometimes  they  give.  Biit  there  has  been  one 
time  where  we  didn't  reach  a  compromise  at 
all. 

"My  parents  didn't  want  me  to  go  to  the 
army.  Not  only  because  of  their  orthodox 
religious  beliefs  but  becau.se  they  believed 
that  the  army  is  wliere  'good'  girls  get  'spoil- 
ed' (lose  their  reputations  for  chastity,  if  not 
their  virginity).  They  thought  I  would  meet 
a  different  type  of  life  than  at  home,  even  a 
different  morality,  and  certainly  more  boys. 
They  also  thought  it  was  a  waste  of  time. 

"But  they  have  changed  their  miuds,  slow- 
ly and  at  least  partly.  If  not  completely.  They 
have  become  convinced  because  they  see  that 
I  want  to  be  a  teacher  and  teaching  here  in 
the  army  will  give  me  seniority  when  I  get 
out:  and  they  know  that  I  have  not  been 
'.spoiled'  as  a  young  girl  In  the  army." 

Tsila's  last  remark,  the  euphemism  she 
chose  to  describe  her  parents'  concern, 
brough  a  spate  of  lavighter  from  the  other 
girls.  She  Joined  In,  and  when  the  laughing 
and  giggling  was  over,  turned  the  discussion 
to  a  favorite  topic  of  all  Israelis,  young  and 
old.  What,  she  asked  the  other  girls.  Is  your 
Identity  as  a  Jew  If  you  are  not  religious? 

Maya:  "I  get  my  identity  from  living  in 
this  country,  from  belonging  to  this  people, 
from  working  and  llvUig  for  the  same  things 
as  other  Jews  working  and  living  in  Israel. 


Some  people  have  to  believe  in  something, 
but  I  don't." 

Tally:  "I  can't  really  answer.  It's  something 
I've  been  thinking  about  day  and  night,  but 
I  can't  answer  yet." 

Malka:  "I  don't  believe  In  a  god,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  as  a  Jew  I  am  a  man.  I  see  the  word 
as  something  which  includes  us  all  here.  I 
really  think  that  being  here  In  Israel  is  what 
really  unites  us." 

Michel:  "I  agree,  and  I  feel  that  every  Jew 
has  to  be  here  in  Israel.  A  Jew  has  got  a 
special  character,  a  special  way.  We  have  to 
develop  this  character,  this  imlty.  We  haven't 
done  it  so  far  because  of  our  walls,  ovir  se- 
curity conditions  and  our  problems,  the 
problems  between  religious  and  nonrellglous 
people,  and  the  fact  of  the  Diaspora.  But 
while  there  are  problems  to  Jewish  unity, 
there  are  many  elements  of  unity.  There  is 
the  common  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  a  living  book,  as  history.  There  is 
knowledge  of  the  country,  through  walking 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land,  not  by 
driving.  There  are  the  holidays  which  are  not 
only  religious  In  character  but  national,  na- 
tionalistic." 

Tslla:  "When  I  see  a  Jew  I  see  a  man  who 
has  been  living  In  Eretz  Ylsrael  and  who  gives 
of  himself  for  the  people  and  the  coxmtry. 
As  an  example,  I  could  give  you  my  parents, 
who  live  In  Israel,  didn't  want  their  daiighter 
to  go  to  the  army  but  gave  of  themselves  by 
letting  her  go. 

"And  I  also  see  a  Jew  as  the  man  who  be- 
lieves in  God,  who  knows  the  religion,  the 
Torah  and  who  keeps  the  Commandments, 
the  Instructions  and  is  bound  together  with 
other  Jews  by  that. 

"And  I  see  Jews  who  live  abroad.  Some 
of  them,  from  the  religious  point  of  view, 
are  Jews,  but  from  a  national  point  of  views 
they  are  not  and  will  not  be  until  they 
are   here." 

Orna:  "I  feel  I  am  a  Jew.  Jewish  history 
is  part  of  me,  it  interests  me  and  maybe 
whatever  has  happened  to  Jews  didn't  happen 
to  me  but  I  identify  with  them. 

"I  feel  I  am  a  Jew  because  I  was  born  in 
Israel  and  grew  up  here,  and  even  though 
I'm  not  religious,  every  holiday  Is  felt  and 
I  know  why  It  is  celebrated. 

•T  believe  that  the  most  important  thing 
a  Jew  can  do  is  to  come  to  Israel.  I  can't  un- 
derstand Jews  who  don't  want  to  come  here. 
Its  such  a  natural  combination — to  be  a 
Jew  and  to  be  an  Israeli." 

Maya:  "That  may  be  natural  but  to  start 
anew  Is  very  hard,  certainly  very  hard  at  first 
for  any  immigrant.  But.  then,  I  thUik  they 
discover  that  It's  harder  to  be  a  Jew  In  some 
other  countrj".  that  It's  like  being  two  parts 
of  one  thing. 

"When  I  was  In  Germany  on  a  trip  a  wom- 
an sat  next  to  me  on  the  bus.  We  talked 
for  a  while,  quite  pleasantly,  until  I  told  her 
I  was  from  Israel.  Then  she  said,  'Oh,  a  Jew,' 
and  I  said,  'Yes,'  and  she  moved  to  another 
seat.  She  talked  very  nice  until  she  found 
that  I  was  a  Jew.  That  happened  in  Germany 
but  it  could  happen  anywhere.  Anywhere  ex- 
cept Israel.  You  can  go  around  here  with 
your  head  up.  you  needn't  be  afraid. 

"I'm  not  religious,  not  me  and  not  my 
parents.  But  we  are  Jews.  We  are  Israelis." 


(Last  in  a  series) 

From  Auschwitz  to  Is!{.\el 

(By  Frank  Premack) 

Ramle,  Israel. — Numbers  are  tattooed  on 
her  left  forearm.  "Auschwitz,"  she  said.  "To 
be  a  Jew  Is  very  difficult,  but  very  beautiful." 

She  Is  a  Soviet  Jew,  the  mother  of  a  family 
that  arrived  in  Israel  a  year  ago  and  has 
been  settled  in  Ramie,  midway  on  the  plain 
between  Jerusalem  and  Tel  Aviv.  She  is  one 
of  30.000  Russian  Jews  who  arrived  in  airlifts 
last  year. 

They  are  the  newest  Immltrrants  in  n  coun- 
try of  Immigrants.  Most  of  them  found  life 
as  Jews  difficult   In   the  55oviet   Union,   nnd 


now  they  have  found  that  life  In  Israel  can 
be  hard,  too.  A  few  of  the  new  immigrants 
became  so  dissatisfied  that  they  left,  and  a 
very  few  of  those  who  left  returned  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  family  at  Ramie  will  stay.  They  have 
problems,  but,  like  most  of  the  new  immi- 
grants, they  will  not  go  back.  The  lives  and 
the  problems  of  the  family  at  Ramie  are  a 
clear  Illustration  of  the  lives  and  problems 
of  this  latest  wave  of  new  Immigrants. 

Never  mind  their  names.  They  left  relatives 
behind  when  they  came  to  Israel,  and  they 
fear,  rightly  or  wTongly,  that  if  their  names 
were  published  their  relatives  would  never  be 
permitted  to  leave. 

They  are  the  mother,  46;  her  husband.  In 
his  60s;  their  daughter,  22,  and  her  husband, 
28.  The  daughter  and  the  son-in-law  met  en 
route  to  Israel  In  a  transit  camp  In  Vietnam. 
They  were  married  a  mouth  later  in  Israel 
and  she  is  now  pregnant. 

The  father  had  been  married  before.  His 
first  wife  and  his  parents  were  killed  in  .t 
Nazi  concentration  camp  in  1942. 

The  mother  and  her  11  brothers  and  sisters 
were  taken  to  Auschwitz  In  1944.  Four  sur- 
vived— herself,  one  sister  and  two  brothers. 
Each  managed  to  get  to  Israel,  where  one 
of  her  brothers  was  killed  serving  In  the 
Haganah  during  the  1948  War  of  Independ- 
ence. He  was  18  at  the  time  and  had  been 
in  the  country  only  three  weeks. 

The  mother  and  her  husband,  a  store- 
keeper, appUed  for  exit  from  the  Soviet  Union 
for  16  years.  They  were  permitted  to  leave 
when  he  reached  retirement  age  and  de- 
veloped a  heart  ailment  that  prevented  him 
from  working. 

The  daughter  and  son-in-law  were  sent  to 
a  kibbutz  for  two  months,  the  older  couple 
to  an  absorption  center  for  new  immigrants. 
The  four  now  live  together  in  a  standard 
three-room  apartment.  The  young  couple  has 
been  promised  an  apartment  In  Petah  Tikva, 
where  the  son-in-law  works,  but  It  has  not 
been  built  yet. 

When  the  four  of  them  came  to  Israel  they 
heard  there  was  a  language  called  Hebrew 
but  they  knew  nothing  about  It.  In  the  past 
year  they  have  learned  little  of  the  language, 
and  still  do  not  converse  In  it.  That  is  one  of 
their  problems,  for  it  limits  their  contacts  in 
Israeli  life  to  other  Soviet  Immigrants.  They 
have   no   close   friends   outside   the   family. 

The  father  Is  unable  to  work,  so  he  has 
little  to  do.  The  mother  and  daughter  sew 
and  peg  bedspreads  at  home.  The  son-in- 
law  cotiches  and  plays  on  a  handball  team, 
the  same  Job  he  had  In  Lithuania. 

The  older  couple  scarcely  partake  of  Is- 
raeli life  but  they  have  adjusted  better  to 
living  in  Israel  and  have  fewer  complaints 
than  the  younger  couple. 

A  conversation  the  four  had  among  them- 
selves one  day  Illustrated  the  difference  be- 
tween the  generations. 

The  mother:  "I  have  no  regrets,  there  is 
no  way  back.  Of  course  it  is  difficult,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  move  from  one  place 
to  another  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  it  would  even  be 
Q.fflcult  to  move  to  America." 

The  father:  "I,  too,  have  no  regrets,  al- 
though we  were  not  poorly  off  In  the  U.S.S.R. 
I  was  fed  up  with  our  fate;  there  was  no 
guarantee  that  Auschwitz  wouldn't  happen 
again,  this  time  In  the  Sov:et  Union.  Here, 
it  is  difficult  and  there  are  many  little 
problems,  but  here  you're  standing  "with  a 
gun  in  your  hand  and  if  they  hit  you,  you 
can  at  least  hit  back,  even  if  you  don't  win. 
It's  a  very  strange  feeling  for  a  Russian  Jew 
to  know  you  can  defend  yourself  .  .  .  Just 
the  possibility  itself  of  direct  self-defense 
for  Jews." 

The  son-in-law:  "My  experience  Is  differ- 
ent. I  didn't  live  througn  all  of  the  things  of 
the  older  generation.  I  didn't  feel  anti-Sem- 
itism so  much.  I  was  living  a  full  life  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  coaching  a  team  and  travel- 
ing. I  was  satisfied  with  my  life,  and  wlicu 
mv  pnrPMts  decided  lo  go  to  Israel.  I  had  no 
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great  objections,  but  I  had  no  great  com- 
plaints about  my  life  up  to  that  point." 

The  father,  showing  signs  of  anger:  "The 
children  are  very  short-sighted.  They  didn't 
know  anything  of  the  past.  They  are  used 
to  a  comfortable  life.  They  have  been  pro- 
tected. They  are  good  Jewish  children,  but 
they  can't  imagine  that  things  might  change; 
they  are  not  concerned  that  the  Holocaust, 
the  extermination  of  six  million  Jews,  might 
happen  again." 

Son-in-law:  "He  is  ideological  and  I  am 
not.  I  feel  a  bit  lost  in  Israel  without  friends, 
and  many  young  immigrants  feel  as  I  do." 

Father:  "For  the  young,  the  religion 
doesn't  exist  any  more.  We  are  not  religious 
but  I  know  the  religion  well,  but  for  the 
children,  it  doesn't  exist  at  all.  And  for 
them,  the  notion  of  nationality  doesn't 
exist.  If  it  were  not  for  their  parents,  they 
wouldn't  Identify  as  Jews.  They  feel  they  are 
human  beings,  period.  If  not  for  their 
parents,  they  would  have  intermarried. 

"I'd  love  to  see  the  sweet  idea  of  the  end 
of  nations  and  nationalities,  but  my  experi- 
ence teaches  me  otherwise.  If  it  weren't  for 
the  death  of  six  million  Jews,  I  might  be 
able  to  forget.  I  see  it  as  a  duty  to  make  the 
young  see  It  this  way  .  .  .  because  they  don't 
think  much  about  the  past,  and  not  much 
about  the  future,  either." 

Daughter:  "Father  U  right.  We  feel  as 
human  beings  more  than  as  Jews  . . .  humans 
first  and  Jews  maybe  not  even  second  .  .  ." 

Father:  "When  1  was  in  Russia  I  felt  guilty 
about  not  being  an  observant  Jew,  and  when 
I  came  to  Israel  I  hoped  the  religious  feel- 
ing that  had  l>een  sleeping  in  my  breast 
would  awaken.  But  when  I  came  here,  it  did 
not  happen.  Forbidden  fruit  is  sweet  and 
here  it  is  not  forbidden. 

"I  went  to  the  Wailing  Wall  and  I  expected 
to  be  moved  and  to  be  excited,  but  I  wasn^t 
awed,  I  was  Just  cturious." 

Son-in-law:  "I  don't  like  the  hypocritical 
religiosity  in  Israel  at  all  .  .  .  no  buses  on  the 
Sabbath  and  all  of  that.  I  Just  can't  stand 
the  sight  of  the  religious  children,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Hasidlm.  They  look  sick  and 
undernourished;  they  look  pale,  like  they 
were  kept  In  the  dark  ...  I  don't  like  the 
Babbath  restrictions;  it's  my  only  free  day 
and  I  can't  go  anywhere  or  do  anything  .  .  . 
Young  Immigrants  like  myself  dont  like  the 
religiosity,  and  neither  do  the  young  sabras, 
either." 

Mother:  "I  am  a  Jew,  although  not  a  very 
religious  one,  perhaps  not  religious  at  all. 
But  I  do  not  mind  the  Sabbath.  I  am  not 
bothered  by  Jews  who  are  more  observant 
than  I.  And  I  am  a  Jew,  because  the  more 
you  torture  a  Jew,  the  more  that  Jew  becomes 
a  Jew.  My  experience  makes  me  a  Jew." 

Father:  "You  cannot  get  rid  of  something 
you  got  in  your  childhood." 

Mother:  "We  don't  hit  our  heads  together 
against  the  wall  to  prove  that  we  are  Jews. 
We  observe  the  major  holidays,  but  we  are 
not  very  religious  in  our  practices." 

Father:  "It  is  not  all  necessary  for  a  Jew 
to  be  religious  to  call  himself  a  Jew.  It  is 
enough  for  him  to  know  that  his  father  and 
his  father's  father  were  Jews,  and  whatever 
happens,  there  Is  this  Jewish  feelhig  in  his 
soul." 

The  family's  discussion  continued  into  the 
evening,  and  they  repeated  what  they  had 
already  said.  Before  the  light  faded  com- 
pletely the  father  told  a  story. 

He  started  by  pointing  to  a  small  box  atop 
television  set.  "The  lettering  on  the  box  solicits 
coins  for  a  religious  school  in  Israel,  and  the 
father  puts  money  into  It  from  time  to  thne. 
He  Is  not  very  religious  but  he  contributes, 
and  his  story  tells  why. 

One  day  while  shopping  in  a  store  In  Israel, 
he  noticed  two  small  boxes.  Just  like  the  one 
now  atop  the  TV.  One  box  was  for  a  religious 
school,  and  one  was  for  the  sick  and  poor. 
The  poor  box  was  full,  and  the  religious  box 
was  empty  of  coUis.  He  asked  the  storekeeper 
why,  and  the  owner  said  that  religious  people 
didn't    deserve    any   support    becau'se    their 


daughters  usually  do  not  serve  in  the  army, 
because  they  insist  that  everyone  must  keep 
the  Sabbath,  because  they  only  want  to  sit 
and  read  the  Torah  and  the  Talmud,  and 
because  of  them,  there  is  unrest  in  the  coun- 
try. 

The  father  went  home  and  thought  about 
what  the  shopkeeper  had  told  him.  Then  one 
day  a  man  came  to  the  apartment  and  asked 
him  to  take  a  little  box  and  put  coins  In  It 
for  the  religious  school.  He  took  it. 

"I  took  the  box  because  I  know  that  some 
fight,  and  others  build;  that  some  sit  and 
learn,  whUe  others  do  other  things.  I  am 
not  like  the  religious  Jews  In  Israel,  but  I 
cannot  condemn  them,  and  I  am  willing  to 
take  their  little  box." 


BUNKER  HILL  DAY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  cele- 
brated Bunker  Hill  Day  commemorating 
the  Revolutionary  War  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  of  June  17,  1775.  Though  the  Amer- 
icans lost  the  battle,  it  was  in  this  action 
with  British  soldiers  that  the  Colonists 
joined  together  to  protect  their  liberties 
and  gained  the  confidence  to  continue  the 
struggle. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to  estab- 
lish the  Boston  National  Histoiical  Park 
which  would  include  the  Bunker  Hill 
Monument.  This  legislation,  which  will 
be  the  subject  of  public  hearings  in  Bos- 
ton on  July  17,  would  preserve  these  pre- 
cious sites  for  generations  to  come  and 
assure  that  visitors  during  the  Bicen- 
tennial celebration  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed in  the  maintenance  of  these 
historic  structures.  The  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton, the  city  of  Boston,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  have  over 
the  years  protected  Bunker  Hill  and 
other  historic  sites  against  time  and  the 
toll  of  constant  visitation.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Federal  Government  can  be- 
come a  partner  in  this  effort  through  the 
Boston  National  Historic  Park. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing historical  notes  on  Bunker  Hill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

BtJNKER   Hn-L  Monument 

Bunker  Hill  Monument  stands  on  Breed's 
Hill,  Charlestown,  where  the  Battle  of  Bun- 
ker Hill  was  fought  June  17, 1775.  In  the  main 
path  leading  to  the  Monument  stands  a 
bronze  statue  of  Colonel  William  Prescott 
representing  the  American  commander  re- 
straining his  impatient  men  with  his  famous 
command  "Don't  fire  until  you  see  the  whites 
of  their  eyes,"  as  the  enemy  advanced  up  the 
hill. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument  is  the  second  me- 
morial erected  on  this  ground:  the  first  a 
Tuscan  pillar  of  wood  eighteen  feet  high 
erected  in  honor  of  "Major-General  Joseph 
Warren  and  his  associates"  by  King  Solo- 
mon's Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  in 
1794.  A  model  of  this  memorial  Is  preserved 
in  the  entrance  floor  of  the  present  Monu- 
ment. 

The  Monument  occupies  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  the  American  redoubt  which  was  about 
eight  rods  square.  It  Is  built  of  granite  quar- 
ried in  Quincy.  The  first  railroad  in  America 
was  built  in  Quincy  to  carry  this  granite  from 
the  (Bunker  Hill)  quarry  to  the  wharf  on  the 
Neponset  River  from  which  it  was  trans- 
ported to  Charlestown  by  boat.  The  Monu- 
ment Is  two  htindred  and  twenty-one  feet 
high  (ninety  courses  of  stones)  thirty  feet 
square  at  the  base  and  fifteen  feet  square  at 
the  top  Two  hundred  and  ninety-four  wind- 


ing stairs  (no  elevator)  lead  to  the  observa- 
tory room  seventeen  feet  high  and  eleven  feet 
square.  In  this  observatory  two  light  brass 
field  pieces  are  displayed  which  were  taken 
from  a  British  gun-house  by  young  patriots, 
used  during  the  Revolution  and  named  Han- 
cock and  Adams  by  Major-General  Henry 
Knox  vtlieu  Secretary  of  War) . 

Tlic  Museum  at  the  base  contains  inter- 
e.sttng  memorials  and  relics.  The  fine  marble 
statue  of  General  Joseph  Warren,  who  was 
killed  in  the  battle  (statue  by  Henry  Dex- 
ter), the  gtm  with  which  Peter  Salem,  a 
Negro,  mortally  wounded  Major  Pitcairn 
(British),  who  is  burled  under  Christ 
Church,  "The  Old  North  Chtirch  of  Paul  Re- 
vere Fame,"  in  Boston  and  old  prints  of  Gen- 
eral Lafayette  are  particularly  interesting. 

The  corner  stone  weis  laid  by  General  La- 
fayette, June  17,  1825,  Daniel  Webster  dellv- 
ermg  the  oration.  "A  national  salute  fired  at 
half  past  six  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  July 
23,  1842,  by  the  Charlestown  Artillery  an- 
nounced the  completion  of  the  Montunent." 
Dedication  exercLses  were  held  June  17,  1843: 
Daniel  Webster  was  agam  the  orator.  In  the 
great  crowd  that  day  were  President  Tyler, 
members  of  his  CabUiet  and  a  few.  survivors 
of  the  Battle.  The  Monument  was  designed 
by  the  sculptor  Horatio  Greenough;  Solomon 
Willard  was  the  construction  architect. 

The  cost  of  the  shaft  alone  was  about 
$150,000;  the  total  expenditure  was  about 
$200,000.  All  but  (7,000  of  this  toUl  was 
raised  by  public  subscription.  Bunker  Hill 
Monument  is  truly  a  monument  erected  by 
the  people  to  honor  "Major-General  Joseph 
Warren  and  his  associates." 

A  large  number  of  the  British  troops  left 
their  crowded  camp  on  Boston  Common  the 
morning  of  June  17th,  1775  to  embark  for 
Moul  ton's  Point  in  Charlestown.  Tliey 
landed  on  the  "Point"  (where  now  the  United 
States  Navy  Yard  Is  established)  between 
twelve  and  one  o'clock  that  afternoon,  and, 
about  three  o'clock,  advanced  through  the 
fields  In  two  wings  to  the  "Battle  of  Bunker's 
Hill"  attacking  the  redoiibt  and  rail  fence. 
This  first  attack  failed;  a  second  attack  and 
repulse  followed;  then  General  Howe  (Brit- 
ish) massed  his  troops  who  had  been  twice 
reinforced,  for  a  third  assault,  concentrating 
the  attack  upon  the  redoubt. 

TJie  ammunition  of  the  Americans  was 
nearly  exhausted,  and  after  desperate  de- 
fence Colonel  Prescott  ordered  a  retreat.  It 
was  at  this  time  General  Joseph  Warren  fell, 
mortally  wotinded,  and  the  loss  of  the  Ameri- 
cans was  greater  than  at  any  other  period  of 
the  battle.  By  five  o'clock  the  Briti.sh  had 
taken  possession  of  the  heights. 

The  Americans  lost  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  but  on  that  day  the  United  Colonics 
won  their  war  for  Independence.  That  bat- 
tle proved  Colonial  troops  could  wlthstaiid 
British  troops  In  battle.  Said  Washington. 
"I  am  content.  The  liberties  of  the  country 
are  safe." 

BtTNKER  HILL  BATTLEriELD  AND  MONUMENT 

The  extent  of  the  battlefield  of  Bunker  Hi!l 
that  can  be  readily  figured  out  by  vlsl.A)rb 
today  Is  restricted  to  the  area  enclosing 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  icnowu  as  Monimient 
Square.  Tlie  latter  is  actually  at  a  rectangle 
400  by  41 7  feet  adding  up  to  a  plot  Just  under 
4  acres.  Thus  formally  treated,  the  square  is 
hardly  recognizable  as  part  of  the  original 
battlefield.  Tlie  monument  itsalf  rests  on  a 
square  ba.se  of  30  feet  at  the  center  of  Uie 
square  and  rises  to  a  height  of  220  feet. 

The  erection  of  the  impressive  obelisk  of 
granite  between  1825  and  1842  was  the  most 
grandiose  enterprise  of  its  kind  undertaken 
anywhere  in  Its  day  and  its  construction  set 
new  standards  for  size  In  honoring  heroes 
from  the  country's  past — standards  that  were 
to  remain  unsurpassed  until  four  decades 
later  the  Washington  Natioiuil  Monument  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  was  to  be  completed  to 
an  elevation  of  555  feet. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument  was  placed  on  h.-*!- 
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lowed  ground,  occupying  the  center  of  the 
site  of  the  redoubt.  8  rods  square,  which  a 
detachment  of  1,000  or  more  yeomen  from 
the  provincial  army  In  Cambridge  had  made 
rapid  progress  In  throwing  up  during  the 
early  hours  befc»'e  daybreak  on  June  17,  1T75. 
The  troops  were  In  command  of  Col.  William 
Prescott,  who  under  cover  of  darkness  the 
evening  bafore  had  left  Cambridge  with  the 
detachment  and  wagons  loaded  with  the  nec- 
essary entrenching  tools. 

The  Provincial  Committee  of  Safety,  of 
which  Dr.  Jose.oh  Warren  was  chairman  and 
Gen.  Artemas  Ward,  the  senior  officer  In  the 
Army  at  Cambridge,  a  memt>er,  had  learned 
that  General  Gage,  gravely  concerned  at  the 
b9sleged  condition  of  the  British  In  Boston, 
had  formed  plans  to  occupy  Dorchester 
Heights  on  the  night  of  Stmday.  June  18.  As 
a  result  of  a  vote  taken  by  the  Committee  of 
Safety  urging  the  seizure  of  both  Bunker 
HIU  and  Dorchester  Heights  before  the  Brit- 
ish took  similar  action,  the  Council  of  War 
in  th«  camp  at  Cambridge  had  decided  to 
move  at  once  and  on  Friday,  June  16,  General 
Ward  had  Issued  orders  to  Colonel  Prescott 
and  the  commandants  of  two  other  I'agiments 
to  have  their  men  ready  to  depart  for  Im- 
mediate service. 

The  three  regiments  of  Massachusetts 
yeomen  were  prepared  to  leave  on  their  mis- 
sion at  the  end  of  the  day,  accompanied  by 
a  new  company  of  artillery  under  Col.  Richard 
Orldley.  an  experienced  military  engineer, 
and  some  200  men  from  Gen.  Israel  Putnam's 
Connecticut  regiment,  who  swung  into  line 
along  the  route  of  march.  By  1 1  o'clock  In  the 
evening,  the  party  had  crossed  Charlestown 
Neck  and  was  proceeding  to  Bunker  Hill 
to  begin  the  night's  work  of  fortifying  a 
strong  position. 

Colonel  Prescott's  orders  from  General 
Ward  bad  designated  "Bunker's  Hill "  as  the 
position  to  be  occupied.  The  latter  was  the 
larger  of  the  two  highest  hUla  that  domi- 
nated the  Charlestown  Peninsula  and  that 
together  were  then  loosely  referred  to  as 
Charlestown  Heights  or  "Bunker's  IIlll."  The 
rldgw  of  "Bunker's  Hill"  proper  was  an  ele- 
vation of  112  feet  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of 
Charlestown.  BeUig  nearer  the  neck  and  the 
road  Into  Cambridge,  It  was  in  a  position  to 
be  more  easily  supplied  and  reinforced.  But  It 
was  of  lees  value  as  a  potential  source  of  an- 
noyance to  the  British  In  Boston  than  Breed's 
Hill,  a  large  spur  of  "Bunker's  HIU"  less  than 
a  third  of  a  mUe  to  the  south  and  east. 
Breed's  HlU  was  only  62  feet  high,  but  It 
looked  directly  out  upon  Copp'a  HUl  in  the 
Nortli  End  of  Boston,  less  than  a  mile 
of  space.  Including  the  Charles  River,  lying 
between  the  two  elevations. 

As  midnight  was  fast  approaching.  It  was 
necessary  to  make  a  decision  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  excavate  fortifications  on  Breed's 
HUl  rather  than  "Bunker's  HUl,"  the  name 
Bunker  HUl.  however,  persisting  In  connec- 
tion with  the  great  battle  In  spite  of  the 
change  In  location  of  the  defenses  that  were 
to  be  assaulted  by  the  redcoats  the  next  day. 
A  British  plan  of  the  action  prepared  soon 
after  by  Ueutenant  Page  rexersed  the  two 
names,  designating  Breed's  HUl  as  "Bunker's 
Hill."  The  correct  name  of  Breed's  HUl.  fur- 
thermore, was  probably  well  known  only 
locally  among  famUies  who  were  famUiar 
Ml  ith  the  pasture  owned  by  one  Breed  on  the 
green  slopes  of  the  picturesque  elevation. 

The  redoubt  Colonel  Prescott's  men  threw 
up  on  Breeds  HUl  under  the  direction  of  the 
chief  engineer.  Colonel  Grldley,  was  built 
with  Its  strongest  side  approximately  facing 
the  present  Wlnthrop  Square  and  the  vUlage 
of  Charlestown  In  front  of  Town  HUl  at  the 
southeasterly  corner  of  the  peninsula.  It  was 
constructed  with  both  projecting  and  enter- 
ing angles.  On  Its  easterly  side,  the  redoubt, 
after  a  short  distance,  became  contiguous 
with  a  breastwork  "nearly  400  feet  In  length," 
which  ran  down  the  hUl  toward  the  Mystic 
River,  extending  beyond  the  north  side  of 
the  existing  Monument  Square  by  a  consid- 


erable number  of  feet  Into  a  swamp.  It  was 
against  the  long  line  of  this  redoubt  and 
breastwork  that  General  Plgot,  In  command 
of  the  British  left  wing,  directed  the  assaults 
made  by  the  5th,  38th,  43rd,  47th  and  52nd 
Regiments,  and  marines  under  Major  Pit- 
calm,  the  ranks  of  the  47th  Regiment  ad- 
vancing up  the  slope  and  over  the  ground 
of  the  old  "traynlng-field"  In  Wlnthrop 
Square. 

The  redoubt  that  was  taken  by  the  British 
In  their  third  assault  had  disappeared  by  the 
time  the  cornerstone  of  Bunker  Hill  Monu' 
ment  was  laid  in  1825,  an  article  In  SiUiman's 
Journal  in  1822  stating,  "At  Breed's  HIU,  that 
blood-stained  field,  the  redoubt  thrown  up 
by  the  Americans  is  nearly  effaced;  scarcely 
the  slightest  trace  of  it  remains;  but  the  In- 
trenchment,  which  extended  from  the  re- 
doubt to  the  marsh.  Is  stUl  marked  by  a  slight 
elevation  of  the  ground."  The  remains  of  a 
redoubt  raised  by  the  British  after  the  battle. 
In  a  location  Just  west  of  the  future  monu- 
ment, however,  were  stUl  "easily  distin- 
guished"  and  were  not  entirely  eliminated 
untu  the  grounds  of  the  monument  were 
clearly  cut  into  a  square,  or  more  precisely 
a  rectangle,  about  1839.  so  that  house  lots 
could  be  laid  out  on  the  opposite  sides. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  SOOTH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OP  EXPLORATION  OF 
MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  BY  FATHER 
MARQUETTE  AND  LOUIS  JOLIET 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  yesterday. 
June  17,  1973  was  the  300th  annivei-sary 
of  the  opening  up  of  the  upper  Mississippi 
River  by  Jacques  Maiquette  and  Louis 
Joliet,  two  French  explorers. 

Their  bold  trip  in  1673  took  the  two 
Frenchmen  from  Michigan's  upper  pen- 
insula, down  the  Wisconsin  River  to 
Prairia  due  Chien,  and  south  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  to  Helena,  Ark.  In  the 
course  of  their  4-month  adventure.  Fa- 
ther Marquette  took  extensive  notes  of 
the  jomney,  providing  the  first  accurate 
map  of  the  Mississippi  and  Wisconsin 
Rivers.  As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  Mar- 
quette and  Johet,  a  whole  new  section  of 
the  American  continent  was  opened  up 
to  exploration. 

This  year,  the  event  is  being  celebrated 
throughout  the  Midwest.  The  National 
Father  Marquette  Tercentenary  Com- 
mission, established  jointly  by  the  States 
along  the  Marquette-Joliet  route,  has 
coordinated  many  tricentennial  celebra- 
tions in  which  citizens  tlu'oughout  the 
area  are  commemorating  the  courageous 
trip  which  unlocked  the  gates  to  Ameri- 
ca's vast  system  of  Inland  waterways. 

Here  in  Washington,  a  celebration  was 
held  in  Statuary  Hall,  at  which  repre- 
sentatives of  all  of  the  siUTounding 
States  gathered  before  the  statue  of 
Father  Marquette. 

Perhaps  the  most  exciting  celebration 
Is  talcing  place  now  through  the  end  of 
August.  Reid  Lewis,  a  young  French 
teacher  In  Larkin,  HI.,  is  leading  a  party 
of  four  along  the  same  route  and  sched- 
ule followed  by  Marquette  and  Joliet  300 
years  ago.  Beginning  at  St.  Iguace,  Mich- 
igan on  May  17,  the  crew  is  travelling 
down  tlie  Wisconsin  and  Mississippi 
Rivers,  experiencing  the  same  exhilera- 
tion  and  excitement  that  undoubtedly 
■was  felt  by  Father  Maiquette. 

To  mark  the  joitmey  of  Reid  Lewis  and 

his  crew,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 

an  article  from  the  New  York  Times 

of  June  18, 1973,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

J  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  18,  1973] 

Six  Intbiifxd  Votageurs  Paodlino  Into 

History 

(By  Seth  S.  King) 

Pratbce  dtj  Chien,  Wis.,  June  17. — Fog 
blurred  the  tree-covered  Islands  aU  around 
them  and  the  towering  bluffs  to  the  west 
oould  barely  be  seen.  But  Jacques  Marquette 
an''  Louis  Joliet  had  no  doubts  that  the 
dark,  roUlng  waters  beneath  their  two  slender 
birch  bark  canoes  was  the  Great  River. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  today  the  two 
French  explorers,  accompanied  by  five  rough, 
woods-v.'lse  French-Canadian  voyageurs,  be- 
came the  first  white  men  known  to  have 
paddled  In  the  nation's  mightiest  river. 

Their  discovery  of  the  upper  Mississippi 
on  June  17,  1673.  unlocked  the  gates  to 
America's  vast  system  of  Inland  waterwaj-s 
that  today  carry  bUllons  of  tons  of  grain, 
oil,  fertilizer,  and  molasses  from  Montreal, 
Pittsburgh  and  Minneapolis  to  New  Orleans 
and  as  far  west  as  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and 
Tulsa.  Okla. 

The  vast  mouth  of  the  river  was  seen  by 
the  Spanish  adventurer.  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  lii 
1528  and  Hernando  de  Soto  crossed  Its  mouth 
in  crude  boats  13  years  later  In  a  futile 
search  for  gold  In  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma. 

But  there  were  no  maps  or  records  of  the 
river  northward  nor  of  the  great  fresh  water 
veins  of  the  Mississippi— the  Missouri,  the 
Ohio  and  the  lUlnols. 

WESTWARD   FROM    MACKIKAC 

This  was  changed  dramatlcaUy  in  1673  by 
Joliet.  a  Quebec-born  Frenchman,  who.  at 
age  27,  was  already  a  toughened  explorer  and 
Marquette,  a  young  Jesuit  missionary  who 
spoke  seven  Indian  dialects. 

On  May  17,  at  St.  Ignace  Mission,  they  put 
their  30-foot  canoes  into  the  Straits  of 
Mackinac,  and  turned  westward. 

Hugging  the  northwest  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan  untU  they  reached  Green  Bay,  Wis., 
they  turned  up  the  Fox  River.  With  the 
help  of  two  Miami  Indians,  they  found  the 
Indian  pathway  from  the  narrow  source  of 
the  little  Fox  River  across  the  forests  that 
divide  it  from  the  Wisconsin  River  at 
Portage. 

Down  this  broad,  swift-flowing  stream 
they  sped,  the  first  white  men  who  had  ever 
dipped  a  paddle  into  the  Wisconsin. 

In  the  surprisingly  short  span  of  a  month, 
they  were  groping  through  the  fog  Just 
south  of  this  Wisconsin  viUage  and  had 
reached  the  upper  Mississippi. 

Father  Marquette,  a  meticulous  note- 
taker,  recorded  their  Journey  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River 
south  of  Helena.  He  told  of  their  dismay  at 
leamhig  from  the  Indians  there  that  the 
Spanish  already  controUed  the  mouth  of  the 
great  river.  He  recounted  their  decision  to 
return  northward  Into  the  Illinois  River  and 
back  Into  Lake  Michigan  by  way  of  what  Is 
now  Chicago. 

This  year,  on  May  17,  six  young  hlstorlaas 
and  environmental  scientists,  accompanied 
by  a  Jesuit  priest  from  Chicago,  put  two 
fiberglass  canoes,  carefully  buUt  to  dupli- 
cate those  of  the  Marquette  and  Jolllet  party, 
Into  the  water  at  St.  Ignace. 

MARQUtTlE    ROUTE    FOLLOWED 

The  Tricentennial  party,  led  by  Reid  Lewis, 
a  handsome  young  French  teacher  at  Larkin, 
111..  High  School,  has  foUowed  the  300-mlle 
route  and  schedule  Marquette  recorded. 

Last  night  they  were  encamped  at  Wau- 
zeka.  Wis.,  a  viUage  Just  east  of  here.  Today 
they  slipped  through  the  scores  of  islands  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  and  entered 
the  Mississippi.  By  July  17.  they  expect  to 
reach  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  after  stop- 
ping at  42  riverside  communities  to  present 
minipageants  of  the  voyage.  At  many  of 
these  towns,  their  arrival  will  start  tricen- 
tennial celebrations. 
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The  fog  hung  again  over  the  Wisconsin 
and  the  Mississippi  early  this  morning.  But 
it  was  the  only  thing  Marquette  and  Jolllet 
would  have  recognized  today.  The  huge  cat- 
fish and  spoonbUls  that  smashed  against 
their  canoe  are  gone.  So  are  the  great  herds 
of  buffalo  they  saw  on  the  western  bank. 
The  enormous  flocks  of  ducks  and  the  curi- 
ous deer  they  saw  are  now  hard  to  find. 

This  sleepy  vlUage.  then  only  a  sandbar, 
still  slumbers  under  the  narrow  bridge  tliat 
leads  to  the  Iowa  shore,  preservhig  its  his- 
toric houses,  and  a  copy  of  Fort  Crawford, 
testimonials  to  the  early  1800's  and  to  the 
great  days  of  the  fur  trade  and  the  steam- 
boat. 

LITTLE    HUMAN    CONTACT 

This  morning,  in  the  racing  channel  of  the 
Mississippi  under  the  blulfs  at  McGregor, 
Iowa,  four  enormous  barges  were  being 
hustled  downriver  by  a  throbbing  towboat. 
Laboring  alongside  the  towboat,  on  tracks 
squeezed  against  the  bluff,  a  long  train  of 
grain  cars  was  easing  into  the  elevator  at 
McGregor. 

The  Jollet-Marquette  party  had  remark- 
ably few  frightening  adventures  in  the  com- 
paratively brief  month-long  Journey  down- 
stream to  the  Arkansas. 

For  their  first  eight  days  they  saw  no  hu- 
mans untu  they  stumbled  onto  a  wandering 
group  of  Illinois  Indians,  probably  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Des  Moines  River  at  Keokuk, 
Iowa. 

Today,  to  reach  this  spot,  the  Reid  Lewis 
party  will  have  to  work  Its  way  past  the 
Quad  Cities  of  Davenport  and  Bettendorf  in 
Iowa  and  Rock  Island  and  Mollne  in  Illi- 
nois, a  throbbing  industrial  area  in  which 
part  of  the  nation's  meat  is  packed,  a  good 
part  of  Its  farm  machinery  manufactured, 
and,  in  more  belligerent  times,  some  of  its 
arms  and  ammunition  made  at  the  Rock 
Island  Arsenal. 

About  the  end  of  June,  the  Jolllet  and 
Marquette  canoes  were  almost  destroyed 
when  they  suddenly  swept  Into  the  mouth 
of  another  enormous  river.  They  had  reached 
the  Missouri  near  St.  Louis.  And  the  Mls- 
sotiri,  as  It  did  this  year  and  In  many  un- 
happy years  earlier,  was  flooding,  sweeping 
huge  clusters  of  trees  and  logs  hito  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  driving  the  Joliet  canoes  into 
a  perilous  passage  along  the  east  bank. 

It  was  131  more  years  before  Lewis  and 
Clark  set  out  in  1804  from  the  bustling  river 
town  of  St.  Louis  to  find  a  westward  passage 
to  the  Pacific,  a  hope  the  French  had  held 
for  the  Mississippi  imtU  JoUet  and  Mar- 
quette showed  that  the  Mississippi  flowed 
only  southward  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

INDIANS  IN   ARKANSAS 

On  past  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River  at 
what  is  now  the  racially  troubled  town  of 
Cairo,  lU.;  on  past  what  Is  now  Memphis, 
the  great  cotton  city  that  gave  the  world 
the  blues,  the  countryside  was  changing  to 
the  subtropical,  with  great  oaks  and  cane 
brakes  and  swarms  of  mosquitoes. 

Near  Helena,  Ark.,  the  party  was  suddenly 
Bet  upon  by  a  band  of  Quapaw  Indians  who 
tried  to  sink  their  canoes  and  capture  them. 

Marquette  persuaded  them  that  the  party 
had  come  in  peace  and  the  Indians  finally 
let  them  go. 

Marquette  and  Jolllet  would  have  had  no 
way  of  identifying  the  bluff  on  which 
Helena,  now  called  "Port  City  of  Arkansas," 
sits.  Nor  to  know  that  mUlions  of  tons  of 
oU,  gas,  and  chemicals  are  shipped  from  this 
thriving  city  today  nor  that  some  of  those 
cargoes  now  come  down  the  once  shallow, 
sandy  Arkansas  River,  all  the  way  from 
Tulsa  through  the  string  of  man-made  lakes 
that  keep  the  river  navigable. 

Reid  Lewis  and  his  modern-day  party  will 
be  headed  back  northward  by  July  18,  as 
were  Jolliet  and  Marquette. 

Their  personal  satisfaction  from  their 
exertions  may  be  about  equal  to  those  of 
Marquette   and   Joliet,    The  Jesuit   at  least 


bad  several  towns  and  a  university  named 
for  him.  Joliet,  who  lost  all  his  records  and 
maps,  had  little  left  except  debts.  There  Is  a 
small  city  named  after  him,  but  Joliet,  III., 
misspelled  his  name  and  pronounces  the  "t," 
which  Louis  JOE-LEE-AY  wouldn't  rec- 
ognize. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
would  be  no  more  fitting  action  to  cele- 
brate the  Marquette-Joliet  explorations 
than  to  proceed  in  a  timely  manner  to 
consider  legislation  to  add  the  lower 
Wisconsin  River  to  the  Ust  of  rivers  be- 
ing studied  for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  system. 

This  bill,  S.  1391,  was  introduced  last 
March.  It  will,  if  enacted,  provide  for  the 
protection  of  the  Wisconsin  River  from 
Pi'airie  du  Sac  in  central  Wisconsin  to 
Prairie  du  Chien,  on  the  Wisconsin-Min- 
nesota border.  The  legislation  will  assure 
that  the  lower  Wisconsin  River,  which 
has  both  environmental  and  historical 
significance  to  this  Nation,  will  be  pre- 
served for  the  recreation  and  enjoyment 
of  many  generations  to  come. 

I  have  today  written  Senator  Henry 
Jackson,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee,  requesting  that  ac- 
tion be  considered  for  S.  1391  as  soon  a.s 
is  convenient. 


RESPONSES  TO  PRESIDENTIAL 
SPEECHES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  one  of  the 
most  important  principles  in  a  demo- 
cratic society  is  freedom  of  expression. 
Fortunately,  the  President  has  used  his 
right  to  express  himself  regarding  major 
policy  issues  on  several  occasions.  This 
has  involved  free  television  and  radio 
time  on  all  major  networks.  However,  as 
a  result  of  the  President's  usage  of  the 
media,  certain  problems  have  become 
evident.  Often  adequate  responses  to  the 
President's  viewpoints  have  not  gotten 
into  the  "marketplace  of  ideas"  due  to 
the  Inability  of  responsible  individuals 
to  get  access  to  the  media.  Tlius,  a  bar- 
rier has  existed  in  the  United  States 
to  the  right  of  a  free  exchange  of  view- 
points. 

For  some  time  the  major  networks 
have  used  the  so-called  "instant  anal- 
yses" to  analyze  the  President's  remarks. 
This  has  not  always  been  satisfactory, 
but  it  has  at  least  provided  some  review 
of  the  President's  position  on  important 
issues.  In  order  to  provide  better  anal- 
ysis, the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
recently  announced  a  change  of  policy 
regarding  Presidential  broadcasts.  CBS 
will  now  provide  free  air  time  for  a  rep- 
utable spokesman  to  present  opposing 
views  to  the  Pi'esident.  Such  action  will 
not  degi-ade  the  Piesident's  stature  or 
image.  But.  it  will  allow  the  American 
people  to  help  determine  the  direction 
that  U.S.  policy  should  take.  This  is  the 
right  of  every  individual  in  a  democracy. 

In  an  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  June  18,  1973.  the  Post  argued 
that — 

As  an  attempt  to  open  direct  access  to  the 
public  for  serious  dialogue  on  national  Is- 
sues, the  CBS  plan  Is  an  important  improve- 
ment In  television's  approach  to  coverage 
of  the  President. 

I  agi'ee.  Because  of  the  timeUness  of 
the  editorial,  entitled  "Air  Time  for  Re- 
sponding to  President's  Speeches,"  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
w-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

|Frnm  the  Washington  Post,  June  18,  1973 1 

Am    Time    foh    Responding    to    President's 

Sf-eeches 

Unlike  President  Johnson,  who  often  moni- 
tored three  television  channels  at  a  time. 
President  Nixon  doesn't  watch  TV  much  at 
all,  according  to  White  House  stafi'ers.  But 
we  all  know  that  Mr.  Nixon,  like  his  predects- 
sor,  una  television  a  lot — for  it  Is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  tools  at  a  President's  finger- 
tips. With  little  or  no  indication  of  what 
he  wants  to  talk  about,  the  President  can 
commandeer  free  television  and  radio  time  on 
all  major  networks  at  once,  at  whatever 
hour  he  chooses. 

The  utility  of  this  practice,  from  the  Presi- 
dent's point  of  view.  Is  the  extraordhiar>' 
access  to  the  people  to  deliver  the  adminis- 
tration position  on  Issues — carefully  scripted 
and  unchallenged,  packaged  as  a  "special 
program,  live  from  the  White  House."  The 
problem  with  this  practice,  from  the  net- 
works' point  of  view,  is  that  it  has  a  buUt-in 
imbalance:  their  willingness  to  "cover  news' 
can  be  exploited  to  deliver  one  particular 
side  of  a  public  issue  wUh  no  comparable 
format  for  differing  viewpoints. 

But  now  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem has  announced  a  new  policy  on  presi- 
dential broaulcasts,  providing  free  air  time 
for  the  presentation  of  contrasting  vlen-s. 
From  now  on,  the  network  said,  after  every 
presidential  television  or  radio  speech  "on 
matters  of  major  policy  concerning  which 
there  Is  significant  national  disagreement," 
free  time  will  be  made  available  to  holders 
of  opposing  views. 

CBS  wUl  decide  which  presidntlal  brond- 
casts  merit  replies,  and  will  determine  the 
length  and  format  of  the  responses,  as  well 
as  the  person  or  persons  to  make  them.  The 
replies  wUl  be  scheduled  "as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable," and  generally  no  later  than  one  week 
after  the  Preside:it  speaks.  (Officials  noted 
that  the  policy  would  be  suspended  during 
presidential  election  years,  when  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission's  "equal  time" 
regulations  apply). 

Obviously,  this  move  will  not  offset  en- 
tirely the  advantage  of  a  President  in  draw- 
ing national  attention  to  the  administra- 
tion's point  of  view;  by  virtus  alone  of  his 
office,  the  President  Is  likely  to  win  better 
ratings  than  some  appointed  opponents  who 
disagree  with  him — especially  when  he  can 
preempt  all  three  networks  simultaneously. 
But  as  an  attempt  to  open  direct  access  to 
the  public  for  serious  dialogue  on  national 
issue,  the  CBS  plan  Is  an  Important  Improve- 
ment in  television's  approach  to  coverage  of 
the  President. 

In  announcing  the  policy  change,  how- 
ever, CBS  also  said  it  will  no  longer  broad- 
cast news  "analyses"  immediately  after  pres- 
idential appearances — the  so-called  "Instant 
analyses"  by  network  correspondents  and 
others  that  are  freqtiently  used  to  round  out 
TV  time  segments  when  a  speech  Is  over. 
Instead,  said  CBS,  ".such  analyses  will  be 
scheduled  by  CBS  News  during  the  normal 
CBS  News  schedule." 

At  their  worst,  of  course,  the  post-speech 
roundups  by  correspondents  are  of  dubious 
worth;  they  c.in  easUy  degenerate  Into  a 
collection  of  flippant  and  useless  adlibs 
based  on  a  few  quick  notes.  When  this  is  the 
case,  the  audience  can  weU  wait  untU  the 
next  scheduled  iievvscast  for  more  coherent 
comment. 

But  on  many  occasions  the  analysis  is 
neither  "instant"  nor  argumentative,  let 
alone  flippant  or  worthless.  Experienced  cor- 
respondents, having  studied  a  presidential 
text  well  before  the  speech  is  delivered — 
and  often  having  attended  lengthy  White 
House  briefings  on  the  subject  matter — can 
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b«  In  a  position  to  provide  viewers  and  listen- 
ers with  useful  Insight.  In  such  cases,  must 
they  Ignore  the  audience  that  has  listened 
to  the  President.  In  hopes  that  It  will  be 
baclc  for  the  next  network  news  show?  At 
a  minimum,  might  there  not  be  some  nm- 
down  of  highlights  right  after  the  sijeech? 

We  raise  these  points  not  because  we  be- 
lieve that  Immediate  comment  or  quickie 
panel  discussions  are  essential  for  public 
understanding  of  a  presidential  address  (or 
of  the  response  that  CBS  may  or  may  not 
broadcast  at  some  later  date),  but  because 
thoughtful  summations  of  the  content  of  » 
speech,  as  well  as  additional  pertinent  in- 
formation, oan  be  Immensely  helpful  to 
those  who  care  to  stay  tuned. 


TECHNOLOGY,  TRADE,   AND 
TEACHING 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  has  long  prided  itself  on  being  a 
nation  of  practical  and  pragmatic  bent. 
Our  pantheon  of  heroes  includes  such 
great,  inventive  geniuses  as  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Thomas  Edison,  and  Orville 
and  Wilbur  Wright. 

Throughout  much  of  the  20th  century 
v.e  have  been  the  undisputed  world  leader 
in  the  area  of  technological  progress.  In 
recent  years,  however,  we  have  become 
content  to  rest  on  our  laurels,  and,  as  a 
result,  our  teclmological  superiority  is  no 
longer  unquestioned. 

In  a  graduation  speech  earlier  this 
month  at  the  University  of  Utah,  Prof. 
M.  L.  Williams  examined  some  of  the 
ramifications  of  the  recent  loss  of  Ameri- 
can technological  preeminence.  Professor 
Williams  is  one  of  the  world's  foremost 
experts  in  the  field  of  fracture  mechan- 
ics, and  for  the  past  8  years  he  has  been 
dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering  at 
the  University  of  Utah. 

Professor  Williams  makes  some  very 
perceptive  observations  and  recommen- 
dations in  his  address,  and  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  would  do  well  to  read 
it.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TECMNOLocr,   Trade,   and   Teaching 
(By  Prof.  M.  L.  WlUlams) 

The  subject  of  my  address  today  is  the  na- 
tional posture  In  technology,  particularly 
with  respect  to  International  commerce  and 
the  United  States  trade  balance,  and  Implica- 
tions for  engineering  education.  To  the  ex- 
tent you  may  not  have  previously  thought 
upon  this  important  subject,  I  commend  It 
to  your  professional  attention  in  the  firm  be- 
lief that  awareness  Is  the  prelude  to  action. 
My  point  of  departure  Is  the  fact  that  with 
about  6  percent  of  the  world's  population, 
America  consumes  approximately  one  quar- 
ter of  the  world's  resources.  To  satisfy  this 
ravenous  appetite,  we  Import  great  quanti- 
ties of  goods  which  must  be  paid  for  with 
similarly  large  exports.  To  the  extent  these 
exports  exceed  Imports,  we  enjoy  a  favorable 
trade  balance.  Indeed,  this  has  been  the  sit- 
uation for  several  decades. 

In  recent  times.  sp>eaklng  In  terms  of  log- 
arithmic time  and  rate  theory.  It  Is  quite 
apparent  that  the  pace  of  life  Is  increasing 
while  the  real  time  scale  is  continually  col- 
lapsing. This  same  phenomenon  holds  In 
world  trade,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
time  lag  between  the  birth  of  an  idea,  such 
as  the  telephone.  Its  technological  exploita- 
tion by  the  innovator,  and  Its  being  appro- 


priated by  our  competitors — and  in  some 
cases  even  sold  back  to  vm  when  they  can  do 
so  at  an  advantage.  Thus,  this  historical 
tlme-ltig,  which  in  earlier  days  protected  our 
head  start  and  our  profits  In  exploiting  the 
fruits  of  our  Innovations,  no  longjer  exists 
to  the  same  extent.  This  international  dif- 
fusion time  Is  becoming  shorter  and  short- 
er— thus  requiring  us  to  Innovate  faster  and 
faster  and  Increase  labor  productivity  at  an 
accelerating  pace  if  we  are  to  remain  Inter- 
nationally competitive. 

During  the  1960's  the  United  States  en- 
Joyed  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  of  up  to 
$8  billion  mainly  as  a  consequence  of  our  In- 
ternational leadership  and  large  exports  of 
sophisticated  manufactured  goods,  called 
technology-Intensive  products.  Typical  ex- 
amples Include  Jet  aircraft  and  complex  com- 
puters. Beginning  In  the  late  sixties,  our  ad- 
vantage began  to  erode  until  in  1971  for  the 
first  time  In  80  years  our  trade  balance  turned 
negative  reaching  a  current  debit  of  the 
order  of  $8  bUlion.  In  the  case  of  trade  with 
Japan,  for  example,  our  imports  have  ex- 
ceeded exports  every  year  since  1965.  The 
old  phrase  "sound  as  the  dollar"  Is  no 
longer  true,  and  most  Americans  are  aware  of 
the  current  International  financial  crisis 
which  was  precipitated  by  America's  aban- 
doning the  long-time  fixed  price  for  gold  at 
«35  per  ounce  due  primarily  to  our  deficit  In 
International  trade. 

So  much  for  some  of  the  patient's  more 
obvious  symptoms — what  happened? 

THE   NATIONAL  POSTURE 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  national  situa- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  Korean  conflict.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  United  States  was  at  a 
relative  maximum  In  terms  of  national  well 
being.  We  had  survived  a  period  during 
which  we  had  been  able  to  enjoy  both  "guns 
and  butter."  Our  technological  superiority 
was  essentially  unchallenged,  notwithstand- 
ing strong  competition  in  various  areas.  One 
searches  for  a  simplistic  explanation  of  the 
change,  such  as  did  the  British  during  the 
nineteenth  century  when  their  Industrial 
leadership  passed  to  their  former  colonies. 
The  quality  of  their  engineering  and  prod- 
ucts was  high,  even  down  through  the  Comet 
aircraft  and  the  Rolls-Royce  engine.  Aside 
from  statistical  explanations  such  as  bad 
luck  with  good  Ideas,  the  basic  difference 
seems  to  be  that  American  Industry  was  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  a  certain  amount  of  hand- 
made precision  quality  for  interchangeablUty 
and  mass  production  at  reduced  cost  for  In- 
creased markets.  Thus,  the  absolute  criterion 
of  superior  quality  was  tempered  by  what  is 
now  termed  cost-effectiveness.  The  engineer 
became  cost  conscious,  a  factor  which  is  not, 
perhaps,  sufficiently  emphasized  In  our  mod- 
ern curricula.  Was  there  then  such  a  sim- 
plistic explanation  of  our  changed  position 
In  world  technology? 

If  there  is.  It  can  probably  be  expressed  In 
terms  of  the  three  basic  problems  recog- 
nized by  Mr.  Nixon  In  his  1972  speeches  re- 
lating to  the  relations  between  technology 
and  prosperity  In  terms  of  employment,  labor 
productivity,  and  the  International  trade 
balance.  While  these  latent  problems  areas 
have  always  been  important  factors  in  our 
national  health,  they,  and  their  techno- 
logical underpinning,  suddenly  moved  Into 
first  order  Importance  when  triggered  by  the 
relatively  sudden  reversal  In  public  opinion 
toward  technology  In  1967-1968.  A  variety  of 
factors  have  been  advanced  to  explain  this 
reaction,  including  a  reduced  interest  In 
space  exploration,  disenchantment  with 
the  Vietnam  War,  less  concern  for  national 
defense,  and  the  emergence  of  a  social  con- 
science for  domestic  problems.  This  precipi- 
tous decline  in  public  support  for  technol- 
ogy was  In  the  mathematical  sense  nearly 
a  step-function  change,  and  nearly  as  In- 
stantaneous as  the  over-night  dismantling 


of  our  defense  capability  after  World  War  n. 
As  any  engineer  knows,  such  an  unplanned 
step  function  change  Induces  violent  conse- 
quences. Is  there  any  wonder  that  the  much 
publicized  episode  of  "engineers  driving  taxi- 
cabs"  and  the  concomitant  25  percent  de- 
crease in  engineering  student  enrollments 
occurred? 

Mr.  K.  G.  Harr,  president  of  the  Aerospace 
Industries  Association,  in  a  Washington 
speech  In  April  a  year  ago  commented  upon 
this  American  tendency  for  over-reaction  by 
saying:  "In  our  violent  transition  from  a. 
period  of  accelerated  technological  advance — 
a  virtual  technological  revolution — tc  a 
period  of  intense  and  almost  exclusive  pre- 
occupation with  domestic  social  problems, 
we  have  come  perUously  close  to  throwing 
the  baby  out  with  the  bath  water."  Note 
that  it  Is  not  Implied  that  the  baby  doesnt 
need  a  bath,  or,  by  analogy,  that  technology 
doesn't  need  to  have  Its  Image  Improved.  It 
Is  more  a  need  for  a  plan  to  wash  the  baby 
with  minimal  screaming,  or  accomplish  the 
teclmological  redirection  with  minimal  pain. 

In  any  event,  as  a  result  of  this  backwasli 
against  technology,  certain  effects  upon  our 
national  health  have  become  rather  evident 
during  the  past  five  years,  sufficiently  so  that 
Mr.  Nixon  saw  fit  to  deliver  on  March  16. 
1972,  the  first  ever  message  to  Congress  on 
technology.  In  it  he  pointed  out  that,  ".  .  . 
the  Impact  of  new  technology  can  do  much 
to  enrich  the  quality  of  our  lives.  The  forces 
which  threaten  that  quality  will  be  grow- 
ing at  a  dramatic  pace  In  the  years  ahead. 
One  of  the  great  questions  of  our  time  Is 
whether  our  capacity  to  deal  with  these 
forces  will  grow  at  a  similar  rate.  The  answer 
to  that  question  lies  in  our  scientific  and 
technological  progress." 

If  then,  one  is  prepared  to  admit  that  tech- 
nological health  is  the  mainstay  of  our  over- 
all national  well  being,  It  Is  prudent  to  recog- 
nize and  enunciate  the  technological  Ingre- 
dients In  the  three  problem  areas. 

EMPLOYMENT 

There  has  been  a  serious  dislocation  prob- 
lem In  realigning  scientific  and  engineering 
employment  with  new  national  goals,  par- 
ticularly as  a  consequence  of  the  step  func- 
tion retreat  from  our  aerospace  e.xploratlon. 
Aside  from  the  mer  and  women  already  In 
the  field  and  already  feeling  the  direct  effect, 
the  adverse  and  sometimes  Ill-considered 
publicity  has  done  its  work  In  Influencing 
engineering  enrollments.  So  much  so  that 
widespread  negative  career  guidance  coun- 
seling in  the  high  schools  presages  an  en- 
gineering shortage  In  the  1978-1980  time 
scale.  A  Wall  Street  Journal  feature  article 
of  November  13,  1972,  points  out:  ".  .  . 
that  this  drop  In  enrollments  Indicates  a  con- 
tinuing decline  In  graduates,  to  about  32.000 
In  1975  (according  to)  the  Engineers'  Joint 
Council  (EJC)  estimates.  The  drop  In  enroll- 
ments—they totalled  58,566  last  fall,  down 
25  percent  from  the  1967  high  of  77.551— 
reflect  students'  souring  on  technology  ori- 
ented careers.  It  also  reflects  all  that  pub- 
licity about  raking  leaves  and  painting 
houses."  While  the  engineering  schools  can 
help  improve  the  situation  by  concentrating 
upon  increasing  the  number  of  entrants  con- 
verted to  graduates,  the  basic  problem  re- 
mains one  of  Increasing  the  Initial  Input.  In- 
creased effort  by  the  academic  staff  is  needed 
to  negate  the  poor  public  Image  of  engi- 
neering opportunities  by  using  direct  people- 
to-people  contact  In  the  community  and  in 
the  high  schools. 

PRODT7CT1V1TT 

From  1870  to  1950,  the  United  States  an- 
nual productivity  rate  exceeded  Europe's  by 
00  percent  and  Japan's  by  70  percent.  In 
contrast,  since  1965  the  United  States  has 
trailed  Europe  by  35  percent  and  Japan  by 
60  percent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  current 
rate  of  productivity  growth  per  year  is  only 
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1.7  percent  In  the  United  States  compared  to 
4.5  percent  In  Europe  and  10.6  percent  In 
Japan.  Increased  productivity  of  labor  Is  di- 
rectly related  to  production  costs  and  It  Is 
not  at  all  Impossible  to  price  oneself  com- 
pletely out  of  the  International  market.  By 
way  of  comparison,  one  finds  that  In  the 
1959-1965  period,  the  compensation  per  man- 
hour  for  all  U.S.  manufactured  products  in- 
creased by  25  percent,  and  the  productivity 
during  the  same  period  had  Increased  25  per- 
cent also.  By  contrast,  however,  durmg  1965- 
1969  compensation  Increased  another  25  per- 
cent but  productivity  rose  only  8  percent.  A 
continuation  of  this  trend  will  head  only  to 
an  Inescapable  conclusion. 

I  was  Interested  In  noting  that  Mr.  David 
Ginsberg,  representing  Associated  Food 
Stores  Inc.,  In  a  Salt  Lake  City  speech  on 
May  20  of  this  year,  made  essentially  the 
same  point  regarding  the  Imbalance  between 
wage  Increases  and  productivity  Improve- 
ments In  the  food  products  industry.  Ho 
noted,  for  example,  the  resistance  met  by 
labor  In  Introducing  a  technological  Im- 
provement In  the  form  of  an  Improved 
chicken  knUe.  When  technical  Improvements 
emerge,  they  must  be  Introduced  In  order  to 
Justify  wage  Increases. 

In  the  national  Interest,  labor  and  Indus- 
try must  not  only  agree  that  technological 
Improvement  is  a  necessity  In  today's  Inter- 
national marketplace,  but  also  that  normally 
wage  Increases  should  only  accompany  In- 
creased productivity. 

Commenting  on  another  factor  In  labor 
productivity  which  Is  of  growing  concern, 
and  perhaps  reflecting  an  apathy  toward  the 
principles  that  led  to  our  prosperity,  Mr. 
Richard  Gerstenberg,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  General  Motors,  spoke  of  ab- 
senteeism: "In  this  country  today,  many 
people  seem  to  be  placing  special  emphasis 
on  more  leisure  time  both  on  and  oS  the 
Job." 

TRADE  BALANCE 

The  Impact  of  technology  upon  our  trade 
balance  has  not  been  as  well  appreciated  as 
It  might  have  been.  Recently,  however,  Mr. 
Michael  Boretsky,  an  economist  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  has  focused  atten- 
tion upon  the  relation  of  technology  to  In- 
ternational trade  by  discussing  the  Import- 
export  process  with  respect  to  four  cate- 
gories: (1)  agricultural  products,  (2)  min- 
erals, unprocessed  fuels,  and  raw  materials, 
(3)  non-technology  Intensive  manufactured 
goods,  such  as  textiles  and  steel,  and  (4) 
technology  Intensive  manufactiured  goods, 
such  as  electronics  Including  computers  and 
transportation  equipment  Including  Jet  air- 
craft. The  last  category,  of  major  Interest  to 
this  discussion.  Is  deflned  primarily  by  how 
many  engineers  and  scientists  are  employed 
by  the  manufacturer — In  this  category  about 
60  percent  of  the  supply. 

Agricultural  products  are  essentially  self- 
explanatory  and  currently  yield  the  United 
States  a  small  favorable  trade  balance  of  ap- 
proximately 82  billion  per  year  which  has  re- 
mained reasonably  steady  over  the  last 
decade  or  so. 

In  the  minerals  area,  we  are  not  self-suffi- 
cient In  about  26  categories  of  those  natiu'al 
resources  which  are  consumed  In  quantities 
exceeding  $100  million  per  year.  They  In- 
clude such  Important  products  as  Iron  ore, 
copper,  zinc,  lead,  nickel,  chromium,  oil,  and 
natural  gas — the  last  becoming  vrtdely  recog- 
nized through  the  publicity  given  to  ovir  en- 
ergy crisis.  The  contributions  of  the  mining 
industry  are  probably  not  as  widely  appre- 
ciated as  they  should  be.  Mr.  EUery  Sedg- 
wick, Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Medusa  Portland  Cement  Company,  wrote  In 
the  Mining  Congress  Journal,  November, 
1971,  that:  "Life  has  become  so  complex  that 
few  people  realize  where  the  money  for  their 
paycheck  comes  from.  If  It  were  not  for  the 
mining  Industry  first,  and  the  manufactur- 


ing Industry  second,  there  would  be  no 
money  to  pay  anyone's  salary.  Take  the  ex- 
ample of  the  school  teacher:  he  gets  paid  by 
the  local  school  district  which.  In  turn,  col- 
lects the  taxes  from  the  residents  of  the  com- 
munity." 

The  lawyer  pays  taxes,  the  dentist  pays 
taxes,  and  the  steelworker  pays  taxes.  But 
who  pays  the  lawyers  and  the  dentists?  The 
source  of  the  pay  they  receive  comes  directly 
or  Indirectly  from  the  earnings  of  the  people 
who  make  the  things  that  everyone  wants — 
from  people  who  work  in  the  mines  and  fac- 
tories. There  Is  no  other  source  of  money 
than  the  wealth  provided  from  the  earth." 
Nevertheless,  despite  the  strenuous  efforts  of 
the  mining  and  petroleum  Industries  to  pro- 
duce at  a  level  commensurate  with  America's 
insatiable  natural  resources  appetite,  we  are 
currently  operating  at  approximately  a  $5 
billion  annual  deficit  of  exports  over  Imports. 

The  category  of  non -technology  Intensive 
manufacturing  products  Is  also  operating 
with  a  net  trade  deficit  of  about  $10  billion. 
As  a  general  rule,  sales  In  this  category  are 
primarily  a  function  of  price.  The  Inroads 
upon  our  steel  exports  made  by  Germany  and 
especially  Japan  are  reasonably  well  known. 
It  Is  something  of  poetic  Justice  that  foreign 
price  competitiveness  results  to  a  large  ex- 
tent upon  the  efficiency  of  their  new  plants 
which,  with  U.S.  capital,  replaced  their  older 
plants  destroyed  during  the  war.  Meanwhile, 
among  other  things,  the  tax  regulations  In 
America  seem  to  have  largely  prevented  re- 
placement of  older  amortized  steel  plant 
facilities  In  America. 

The  important  category  of  technology  In- 
tensive manufactured  goods  currently  yields 
exports  amounting  to  approximately  $26  bil- 
lion. Imports  run  on  the  order  of  $20  billion, 
and  are  rising.  For  example,  prior  to  devalua- 
tion, foreign  automobile  producers  were  able 
to  pay  the  costs  of  titinsoceanic  shipping  and 
still  compete  favorably  in  local  markets.  In 
terms  of  percent  of  American  market.  Im- 
ported automobiles  have  been  steadily  rising 
and  exceed  American  exports,  even  though 
our  productivity  In  output  per  man  hour  Is 
greater.  This  factor,  however.  Is  to  a  large 
extent  conditioned  to  consumer  demand 
which  differs  as  to  models  desired  la  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

The  situation  Is  clearer  as  to  aircraft  and 
computers.  Presently,  80  percent  of  all  civil 
aircraft  throughout  the  world  was  produced 
In  American  factories;  but  parenthetically 
our  decision  to  postpone  entry  Into  the  su- 
personic transport  (SST)  market  will  prob- 
ably cost  us  about  $17  billion  In  foreign  trade 
balance  over  the  near  term.  As  to  the  com- 
puter business,  It  Is  probably  the  most  Im- 
portant single  product  In  our  export  busi- 
ness. This  point  was  also  noted  just  recently 
by  Dr.  Edward  Teller  during  his  visit  to  the 
University  of  Utah  campus  during  the 
"Frontiers  of  Science"  series.  Its  Importance 
is  also  reflected  in  the  emphasis  placed  on 
computer  science  education.  Including  our 
ovtTi  university.  Prom  the  very  small  be- 
ginning Instigated  by  Professors  I>aul  Tuan 
and  WlllUm  Vlavant  In  1964-1965,  It  has 
through  the  leadership  of  Professor  David 
Evans,  and  recently.  Professor  A.  C.  Hearn, 
become  the  largest  cost  center  In  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineering  as  well  as  having  at- 
tained an  International  reputation  In  re- 
search. The  computer  Industry's  rapid  and 
sophisticated  development  Is  one  of  the 
brightest  spots  in  our  trade  potential.  Its 
growth  rate  has  literally  outstripped  the  pub- 
lication time  of  research  papers,  and  In  terms 
of  my  initial  comments  on  the  decreased  In- 
ternal diffusion  time.  Its  progress  seems  to 
be  measured  In  terms  of  the  time  required  to 
transmit  the  spoken  rather  than  the  written 
word.  The  dlctimi  pronounced  by  Dr.  Leo 
Cheme  Is  beautifully  appropriate :  "The  com- 
puter Is  Incredibly  fast,  accurate,  and  stupid. 
Man  is  unbelievably  slow.  Inaccurate,  and 


brilliant.  The  marriage  of  the  two  Is  a  force 
beyond  calculation." 

When  one  summarizes  the  trade  data  as- 
sembled by  Mr.  Mlchatel  Boretsky.  one  finds 
that  as  of  1970.  the  United  States  had  a 
slightly  favorable  Import-export  balance  In 
the  agricultural  category,  a  $3  billion  trade 
deficit  in  minerals  and  unprocessed  fuel,  a  $6 
billion  deficit  in  nontechnology  Intensive 
manufactured  goods,  and  a  $10  bilUon  favor- 
able balance  in  technology  Intensive  prod- 
ucts. Further  Inspection  of  the  Boretsky  data 
for  trends  indicates  that  during  the  early 
1960's  we  enjoyed  favorable  trade  balance  of 
the  order  of  $8  billion;  but  It  has  gradually 
eroded  away  until  It  became  negative,  for  the 
first  time  In  80  years.  In  1971  when  the  deficit 
was  nearly  $2  billion.  In  1972  the  deficit  In- 
creased to  about  $6  billion.  Fiu-thermore,  this 
deficit  arose  mainly  because  of  Increased  Im- 
ports In  all  areas  except  agricultural  goods — 
and  In  such  amounts  that  our  favorable  bal- 
ance In  technology-Intensive  exports  could 
no  longer  compensate  for  the  unfavorable 
balances  In  the  other  two  areas. 

For  example.  West  Germany,  In  1970,  for 
the  first  time  relegated  the  United  States  to 
second  place  In  the  International  market 
place  as  prime  exporter  of  all  manufactured 
goods.  Indeed,  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket, Including  Britain,  will  export  twice  the 
manufactured  goods  as  the  United  States. 
It  Is  not  surprising  therefore  to  now  find 
some  "reverse  back-lash"  building  up  in  this 
country  to  establish  as  U.S.  policy  the  main- 
tenance of  a  favorable  trade  balance,  Insofar 
as  reasonably  consistent  with  other  national 
goals. 

REGAINING  THE   BALANCE 

Two  approaches  are  open.  The  first  is  de- 
facto  dollar  devaluation  which  prior  to  last 
year  was  considered  against  national  policy. 
Since  then,  two  devaluations  totaling  ap- 
proximately 20%  have  been  Instituted  to 
make  oiu  export  products  more  attractive. 
The  other  Is  to  recognize  that  the  major 
part  of  our  previous  favorable  balance  arose 
from  our  6Uf>eriorlty  in  manufacturing  and 
exporting  technology-intensive  products. 
One  might  therefore  attempt  to  restore  the 
balance  by  Increased  technological  effort. 
But,  what  went  wrong  before? 

It  Is  not  accidental  that  our  decline  In  high 
technology  growth  rate  occurred  at  the  same 
time  as  decreased  federal  emphasis  on  re- 
search and  development  (R  &  D)  expendi- 
tures. During  1958-1967,  the  UB.  Investment 
in  R  &  D  doubled.  Since  then,  however,  na- 
tional outlays  have  steadily  decreased  as  a 
percentage  of  either  the  federal  budget  or 
grosss  national  product  (GNP).  From  a  9 
percent  annual  growth  rate  In  1966,  the  fed- 
eral portion  of  R  &  D  support  dropped  to  a 
bare  one  percent  per  year.  The  industrial 
portion  fortunately  stayed  relatively  con- 
stant at  10  percent  per  year.  The  total  United 
States  Investment,  which  Is  broadly  distrib- 
uted, is  the  lowest  annual  R&D  growth 
rate  of  any  major  nation.  For  example,  one 
has  France  13  percent,  Japan  25  ptercent,  Ger- 
many 35  percent,  and  Russia  10  percent — all 
of  which  Incidentally  are  more  focused  efforts 
than  those  In  America.  This  national  decline 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  decreased  num- 
ber of  science  and  engineering  graduates 
which.  In  view  of  the  long  lead  time  re- 
quired to  reverse  the  trend,  wlU  tend  to  re- 
duce the  breadth  of  technological  competi- 
tion which  the  United  States  can  enter  effec- 
tively. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  act  upon  the  President's 
recommendations  to  the  Congress.  Indeed  tha 
federal  government  has  already  begun,  al- 
though not  particularly  by  Injections  of  un- 
structured R&D  funds  out  by  exploring 
methoda  by  which  Industrial  research  and 
development  can  be  stimulated  and  magni- 
fied. The  most  well  known  of  its  programs  Is 
the  National  Science  Foundation's  R&D 
Technological  Incentives  Program.  It  Is  still 
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In  the  expcrtmental  stages  and  Is  weather- 
ing growing  pains.  Nevertheless,  Industry 
is  responding,  although  perhaps  more  In 
awareness  than  In  dollars;  after  all  It  did 
not  reduce  its  annual  growth  rate  which 
remained  consistent  with  past  experience  and 
practice  In  the  absence  of  special  Incentives, 
such  as  tax  relief.  Thus,  one  finds  Industry 
somewhat  adopting  a  wait-and-see  attitude, 
although,  perhaps,  while  Rome  is  burning. 

THE    EDUCATIONAL    IMPACT 

The  direct  opportunity  for  the  educational 
system  to  make  a  first  order  Impact  upon 
restoring  the  balance  through  Improved  high 
technology  is  small  because  of  the  built-in 
four  year  lag  in  the  university  graduation 
cycle.  Nevertheless,  contributions  can  come 
from  three  sources:  (1)  community  and  na- 
tional service  of  the  academic  staff,  (2)  re- 
search, both  basic  and  applied,  and  (3)  stu- 
dents with  improved  orientation  and  train- 
ing. 

Service  contributions  as  direct  consult- 
ant could  be  through  advisory  committees 
to  local,  state,  and  federal  agencies.  This 
component  will  respond  essentially  with  the 
same  time  constant  as  Informed  public  opin- 
ion. Hence  the  accompanying  importance  of 
disseminating  the  facts  regarding  the  place 
of  technology  in  today's  economy  to  an  in- 
creasingly Informed  electorate. 

The  research  progress  component  will  tend 
to  respond  to  the  "technology  transfer" 
time  constant,  I.e.,  a  function  of  communi- 
cation efficiency  between  Industry  and  aca- 
demla,  whether  by  enlightened  adoption  of 
outside  ideas  by  company  engineers  In  spite 
of  the  NIH  ("not  invented  here")  syndrome. 
Individual  academic  consultants,  or  profes- 
sional meetings  and  symposia.  Considerable 
effort  has  been  devoted  to  the  mechanisms 
of  technology  transfer  and  technology  as- 
sessment. Indeed,  the  words  have  almost 
become  intellectual  toys,  but  the  words,  the 
meanings,  are  real.  We  must  make  it  work. 
The  present  best  way  seems  still  to  be  peo- 
ple-to-people  contact.  As  to  research  progress 
itself,  to  the  extent  qualified  manpower  Is 
available,  the  output  of  academic  research 
Is  proportional  and  reasonably  sensitive  to 
financial  pump  priming. 

Student  supply  Is  perhaps  the  thorniest 
area  to  discuss.  If  for  no  other  reason  than 
more  people  and  more  facilities  are  in- 
volved— to  say  nothing  of  the  differing  phi- 
losophies of  engineering  education.  During 
World  War  II  there  was  a  swing  away  from 
practitioner-oriented  curricula  to  research 
oriented  ones.  Initially,  engineering  educa- 
tion was  Job  and  product  oriented  and  It 
was  an  improvement  to  Inject  a  higher  de- 
gree of  sophistication  which  In  turn  per- 
mitted development  of  high  technology,  e.g., 
atomic  power.  Jet  aircraft,  systems  engineer- 
ing, thus  supporting  and  promoting  a  profit- 
able export  business.  We  are  now  experienc- 
ing a  reverse  swing  of  the  pendulum  toward 
Increased  specific  relevance  in  today's  tech- 
nical education,  as  exhibited  by  the  spawn- 
ing of  Increased  trade  and  technology  schools 
which  are  filling  the  void  left  as  engineering 
schools  moved  more  toward  science  and  re- 
search with  staffs  having  reduced  experience 
in  professional  engineering.  Engineering 
schools  sensitive  to  changing  requirements 
should  especially  note  this  trend  because  a 
recent  EJC  survey  Indicates  four  engineer- 
ing graduates  enter  practice  for  every  one 
entering  research. 

CONSIDERATIONS    FOR    CHANGE 

The  sclence-englneerlng-technology  (SET) 
communities  should  Jointly  reconsider  their 
responsibilities  In  the  light  of  changed  na- 
tional priorities.  Engineering  and  technology 
especially  should  work  to  cooperate  rather 
than  complete.  It  Is  rather  unfortunate  that 
engineering,  as  a  profession,  developed  in 
specialties  first,  with  integration  accom- 
plished   at    the   higher   levels   of   graduate 


school,  compared  to,  say,  the  medical  pro- 
fession which  provided  for  commonality 
first — and  one  effective  lobby  organization — 
and  then  subsequent  specialization.  The 
several  Individual  specialties  and  associated 
professional  societies  are  technically  excel- 
lent for  their  engineering  purposes,  but  the 
absence  of  a  unifying  single  professional  en- 
gineering spokesman  Is  sorely  felt. 

The  scope  of  the  engineer  has  broadened, 
unless  he  chooses  to  abandon  societal  In- 
volvement to  the  politicians.  If  this  premise 
is  accepted,  it  follows  that  bis  education, 
and  perhaps  his  curriculum,  should  be  ex- 
panded to  require  substantial  exposure  to 
relevant  topics  In  law,  economics,  communi- 
cations media,  and  political  science.  Public 
affairs  should  not  be  an  unknown  domain 
for  the  engineer.  After  all,  as  Professor  D.  H. 
Pletta  wrote:  "Individuals  associated  with 
the  professions  have  always  considered  their 
service  to  laymen  as  a  most  privileged  obli- 
gation." 

Finally,  research  must  remain  as  an  es- 
sential experience  In  an  engineering  educa- 
tion. Nevertheless  It  may  be  prudent  to  re- 
consider the  distribution  of  basic  and  ap- 
plied research,  perhaps  weighting  the  former 
more  toward  the  universities  and  the  latter 
toward  industry.  To  maintain  and  Increase 
our  technology-Intensive  growth  rate,  one 
might  be  able  to  show  a  cost  benefit  for  more 
industry-wide  trade  associations  supporting 
common  interest  fundamental  research  in 
the  universities.  Such  a  return  to  closer  co- 
operation with  industry  would  tend  to  re- 
duce the  gap  which  widened  with  the  injec- 
tion of  massive  federal  research  support. 


INNOVATIONS  IN  MEDICAL  PEER 
REVIEW  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  when 
peer  review  of  medical  care  in  the  United 
States  is  discussed,  the  conversation  in- 
evitably will  turn  to  CHAP,  the  certified 
hospital  admission  program,  carried  out 
by  the  Sacramento  County  Medical  Soci- 
ety through  its  medical  care  foimdation. 
This  program  was  begun  in  April  1970, 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  James  Schu- 
bert and  Dr.  John  Babich,  two  dynamic 
physicians  practicing  medicine  in  Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

These  two  physicians  pioneered  in  the 
establishment  of  CHAP,  a  peer  review 
system  which  has  resulted  in  dramatic 
reductions  in  ineCBcient  utilization  of  ex- 
pensive hospital  inpatient  care.  The  ef- 
fectiveness of  tliis  program  was  recently 
described  by  Dr.  Earl  Brian,  administra- 
tor of  California's  health  and  welfare 
agency,  in  an  article  published  in  the  New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine  on  April  26, 
of  this  year.  In  that  article  Dr.  Brian 
compared  the  effectiveness  of  the  CHAP 
program  to  the  effectiveness  of  a  hospital 
utilization  program  implemented  by  the 
State  of  California  for  services  provided 
under  the  title  XIX  MediCal  program 
and  found  that  imder  both  programs 
hospital  utilization  was  reduced,  but  that 
the  total  length  of  hospital  stay  was  re- 
duced to  a  greater  extent  under  the 
CHAP  program. 

One  interesting  statistic  which  the 
comparison  shows  Is  that  hospitalization 
utilization  was  higher  in  the  CHAP  area 
than  in  the  comparable  area  using  the 
MediCal  utilization  review.  The  article 
attributes  this  higher  utilization  to  the 
availability  of  specialized  services  in  the 
Sacramento  area. 

I  think  it  interesting  to  note — and  it 


may  well  be  unrelated  to  the  hospitals 
utilization  rate — that  one  major  differ- 
ence in  the  two  programs  was  that  of 
prehospital  admission  review.  Under 
CHAP  there  was  no  restraint  on  hospital 
admissions  except  in  the  case  of  patients 
of  physicians  who  were  on  review  for 
previous  records  of  imnecessar:'  utiliza- 
tion of  hospital  care.  Under  MediCal  all 
hospital  admissions,  except  in  the  case 
of  emergencies,  required  approval. 

I  have  serious  reservations  about  the 
implications  and  desirability  of  requir- 
ing approval  for  all  nonemergency  hos- 
pital admissions  of  patients  imder  the 
medicaid  program.  I  believe  it  sanctions 
the  clear  possibility  of  a  double  standard 
of  care — one  for  the  affluent  and  one  fcr 
the  medically  indigent — in  that  deci- 
sions on  hospital  admission  for  those  un- 
able to  afford  care  could  be  based  on 
budgetary  considerations  rather  than 
optimal  health  care  considerations. 

Mr.  .esident,  the  article  describes  in 
detail  the  differences  in  methc  1  and  ap- 
proach utilized  under  both  programs  in 
comparable  communities. 

I  believe  it  will  be  useful  to  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  have  this  information 
available  to  them  as  examples  of  two 
methods  of  peer  review  which  are  cur- 
rently being  utilized.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  thz.^  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Foundation  for  Medical  Care  Control   of 

HosprrAL     Utilization:     CHAP — A    PSRO 

Prototype 

(By  Earl  Brian,  M.D.) 
Abstract 

Operating  concurrently  with  a  California 
government  program  to  control  hospital 
utilization  In  a  Medicaid  program  is  the 
Certified  Hospital  Admission  Program 
(CHAP),  carried  out  by  the  Sacramento 
County  Medical  Society  through  Its  Medical 
Care  Foundation. 

During  the  CHAP  eight-month  study 
period,  May  through  December,  1970,  the 
observed  hospital  days  of  stay  declined  nearly 
17  per  cent.  The  observed  number  of  admis- 
sions declined  more  than  11  per  cent,  and  the 
average  length  of  stay  decreased  from  4.7  to 
4.4  days — 6.4  per  cent  below  the  expected 
number.  These  reductions  exceeded  these 
found  In  comparable  areas  where  a  similar 
control  program  was  operated  by  the  Cali- 
fornia state  government. 

Thus,  CHAP  not  only  has  proved  to  be  as 
effective  as  the  government-operated  pro- 
gram, but  has  the  added  dimension  of  being 
operated  by  a  medical  society,  free  from  di- 
rect government  intervention.  (N.  Engl  J 
Med  288:878-882,  1973) . 

Through  the  past  decade,  government-fi- 
nanced programs  for  the  poor,  the  aged,  and 
the  disabled  have  generated  a  tremendous 
Influx  of  money  Into  the  country's  health- 
care system.  The  intent  of  these  programs 
was,  of  course,  to  make  health  care  more 
readily  available  to  groups  of  people  who  had 
historically  been  excluded  from  the  main- 
stream of  American  medicine.  The  expecta- 
tion of  the  government  in  establishing  this 
subsidy  for  health  care  appears  to  have  been 
that  a  largely  undefined  natural  system  of 
Informal  controls  would  ensure  the  discre- 
tionary utilization  of  the  nation's  health- 
care resources.  However,  the  government  dol- 
lars rather  tended  to  stimulate  a  rapid  and 
sometimes  c^rlclous  expansion  of  health- 
care services,  facilities  and  equipment.  Con- 


sequently, the  net  effect  of  this  "new"  money 
in  the  health-care  system  was  to  aggravate 
the  already  inflationary  trend  In  health-care 
costs. 

Recognizing  this  trend,  the  California  State 
Health  and  Welfare  Agency,  through  its  De- 
partment of  Health  Care  Services,  Imple- 
mented in  April,  1970,  a  program  to  control 
hospital  admissions  and  lengths  of  stay  for 
the  Medl-Cal  program.  This  program  was  de- 
signed to  reduce  unnecessary  hospitalization. 

In  reporting  previously  on  a  study  of  the 
effectiveness  of  this  government-operated 
program,  I  stated: 

".  .  .  because  of  Insufficient  action  In  the 
non-government  health  community  to  con- 
trol hospitalization,  a  requirement  was  made 
In  California  under  the  Medicaid  (Medi-Cal) 
program  that  all  non-emergency  admissions 
be  approved  for  a  specified  number  of  days 
of  stay  before  admission,  by  Medl-Cal  Pro- 
gram physicians  (known  as  Medi-Cal  consult- 
ants). Extensions  of  approved  lengths  of 
stay  also  required  approval.  During  the  nine- 
month  study  period,  April  to  December,  1970, 
an  overall  decrease  in  Medl-Cal  hospital  utili- 
zation of  approximately  16  per  cent  was 
observed  .  .  .  (This  reversed  an  upward)  hos- 
pital utilization  trend  that  had  been  devel- 
oping under  Medl-Cal  since  1968.  The  (pri- 
mary) effect  of  the  control  was  ...  to  deter 
imnecessary  hospitalization." ' 

The  hazards  of  Introducing  such  a  system 
of  government  controls  are  that  the  system 
has  a  tendency  to  expand  and  to  become  per- 
manent, and  that  the  government  Is  not  a 
welcomed  partner  In  the  health  field. 

To  avoid  such  difficulties,  California  laid 
the  groundwork  to  transfer  control  of  the 
health  system  back  to  the  local  communities 
by  establishing  concurrently  a  system  of  Pre- 
paid Health  Plans  =  similar  to  Health  Main- 
tenance Organizations  (HMO's),  and  hos- 
pital utilization  programs  modeled  after  the 
government  program,  but  managed  locally  by 
physician  organizations,  not  unlike  the  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  Organizations 
(PSRO's)  established  In  the  HR-1  legisla- 
tion.' 

This  article  examines  the  effectiveness  of 
this  locally  managed  program  and  suggests 
an  alternative  structure  to  the  government 
that  can  function  in  the  public  interest. 
the  medical  care  foundation  project 

The  Certified  Hospital  Admission  Program 
(CHAP)  was  Implemented  for  Medl-Cal  re- 
cipients, effective  April  13.  1970,  by  the  Sac- 
ramento County  Medical  Society  through  the 
Medical  Care  Foundation  of  Sacramento.  The 
Foundation  is  "...  a  corporate  organization 
of  the  Sacramento  County  Medical  Society 
with  an  enrollment  of  500  of  the  700  private 
practitioners  in  Sacramento  and  EI  Dorado 
counties.  Its  chief  function  has  been  the  es- 
tablishment and  approval  of  minimum 
standards  for  health  Insurance  programs  un- 
derwritten by  commercial  carriers."  •  Before 
the  Implementation  of  CHAP,  the  Founda- 
tion reviewed  and  processed  Medl-Cal  claims 
of  physicians  and  clinical  laboratories. 

CHAP  grew  out  of  a  co-operative  effort  be- 
tween the  California  Western  States  Life  In- 
surance Company  and  the  Medical  Care 
Foundation  to  develop  a  ".  .  .  comprehensive 
private  health  Insurance  plan  that  could  be 
presented  at  a  reasonable  premium,  tl)at  al- 
lows for  freedom  of  choice  of  physician  and 
hospital,  that  Is  adaptable  to  various  consum- 
er groups  and  that  would  be  supported  by 
both  insurance  Industry  and  the  medical 
profession." « 

The  CHAP  approach  to  utlll2atlon  Is  based 
on  experience  In  the  Foundation's  peer- 
review  mechanism,  which  demonstrated  that 
any  program  to  control  hospital  utilization 
must  be  carried  out  before  and  during  hospi- 
talization and  not  after  discharge.  More  often 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


than  not,  utilization  control  procedures  In- 
troduced after  discharge  have  proved  inef- 
fectual and  have  caused  substantial  admin- 
istrative difficulties. 

The  mechanism  of  the  Certified  Hospital 
Admissions  Program  are  as  follows: 
Medical  advisers 

The  Medical  Care  Foundation  appoints 
experienced  local  physlcans  to  serve  as 
medical  advisers.  Each  adviser  Is  assigned  a 
"panel"  of  practicing  physicians  from  his 
own  particular  specialty.  With  assistance 
from  the  nurse  co-ordlnators,  the  medical 
adviser  reviews  and  certifies  both  the  ad- 
mission and  the  hospital  length  of  stay  for 
patients  to  be  admitted  by  physicians  In  his 
panel. 

Nurse   coordinators 

The  Foundation  appointed  a  single  senior 
medical  adviser  to  svipervlse  all  the  nvu-se  co- 
ordinators directly.  Basic  day-to-day  admin- 
istration of  the  program  Is  performed  by 
registered-nurse  co-ordlnators  employed  by 
the  Foundation.  The  nurse  co-ordlnators  are 
assigned  to  one  of  two  functions:  either  pre- 
admission screening  or  inpatient  monitor- 
ing. 

The  nurse  co-ordlnator  at  the  CHAP 
headquarters  certification  desk  screens  all 
nonemergency  Medl-Cal  admissions  and  re- 
fers questionable  cases  to  the  medical  ad- 
visers for  review  and  appropriate  action.  The 
nurse  maintains  a  central  record  of  all 
admission  approvals  and  denials. 

Physicians  with  past  records  of  unnec- 
essary hospitalizations  were  placed  "on- 
review"  by  the  CHAP  administrators.  This 
included  about  5  per  cent  of  the  physicians. 
All  admissions  by  physicians  "on-revlew" 
are  submitted  to  a  medical  adviser  for  cer- 
tification or  denial.  Each  physician,  except 
those  "on-revlew,"  certifies  the  necessity  of 
each  patient  he  is  admitting  to  the  hospital. 
Thus,  except  for  the  Individual  physicians 
placed  under  special  review.  CHAP  functions 
as  a  preodmisston  notification  program,  and 
not  as  a  prior  authorization  system. 

Emergency  admissions  are  reported  either 
to  the  CHAP  headquarters  admitting  desk 
or  to  the  hospital  nurse  co-ordinator  no  later 
than  the  first  working  day  after  the  date  of 
admission. 

The  nurse  co-ordlnators  assigned  to  the 
hospitals  review  the  facts  surrounding  the 
admission,  the  course  of  treatment,  the  plan- 
ned length  of  stay,  and  the  patient's  general 
condition  through  the  hospital  records  and 
frequent  contact  with  the  patient  and  at- 
tending phj'siclan.  The  medical  adviser  Is 
consulted  on  such  questions  as  the  medical 
necessity  for  extending  a  length  of  stay. 

When  an  unresolved  disagreement  exists 
between  the  medical  adviser  and  the  at- 
tending physician,  a  specialty  consultant  ap- 
pointed to  arbitrate  disagreements  reviews 
the  case.  The  specialty  consultant  thus  serves 
as  a  first  step  In  the  appellate  mechanism. 
Experience  reveals  that  the  mechanism  Is 
used  infrequently. 

During  the  study  period  there  were  no  for- 
mal guidelines  giving  criteria  for  allowable 
admissions.  The  criterion  used  was  a  medical 
necessity  for  the  patient  to  be  hospitalized. 
The  guideline  for  length-of-stay  was  the  50th 
percentile  for  the  diagnosis  and  age  group, 
as  published  by  the  Commission  on  Profes- 
sional and  Hospital  Activities.  Other  au- 
thors •-"  have  discussed  the  mechanics  of 
CHAP  In  greater  detail.*  None  of  these  au- 
thors, however  have  presented  evidence  dem- 
onstrating how  the  results  of  CHAP  compare 
with  government -operated  controls.  The  data 
presented  below  make  this  comparison. 

The  government  controls,  which  were  more 
completely  described  earlier,'  are  also  based 
on  the  peer-review  concept.  The  peer  Is  a 
state-employed  physician  called  a  Medl-Cal 
consultant.  The  Medl-Cal  consultant  ap- 
proves or  denies  the  requested  service  by  re- 


viewing a  Treatment  Authorization  Request 
(TAR)  initiated  by  the  attending  physician. 
The  request  contains  the  "Initial  diagnostic 
Impressions."  the  recommended  treatment, 
the  age  and  sex  of  the  patient  and  identi- 
fication of  the  patient  and  the  attending 
physician. 

Prom  this  Information,  and  in  some  In- 
stances, after  consultation  with  the  attend- 
ing physician,  the  Medi-Cal  consultant 
either  denies  the  hospitalization  request  or 
approves  the  hospitalization  for  a  specified 
number  of  days.  (No  nurse  co-ordlnators  are 
used  in  the  government  program.)  Exten- 
sions of  the  approved  lengths  of  stay  also 
require  approval.  Emergency  admissions  do 
not  require  approval  for  admission,  but  do 
require  approval  of  stays  for  more  than  eight 
days.  The  government  controls  primarily  af- 
fected admissions  whereas  the  CHAP  pro- 
cedures, having  nurse  co-ordlnators  in  the 
hospitals,  stressed  reductions  In  the  length 
of  hospitalization. 

DATA  AND  METHODS 

The  population  studied  was  the  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC) 
category  In  the  Medl-Cal  Program.  This  cate- 
gory constitutes  about  73  per  cent  of  the 
total  Medl-Cal  population  and  apart  from  Its 
young  average  age.  Is  more  comparable  to 
the  total  civilian  population  than  the  other 
welfare  categories. 

The  analysis  encompassed  hospital-dis- 
charge data  for  patients  In  the  Aid  to  Fam- 
ilies with  Dependent  Children  category.  Ad- 
missions to  extended-care  beds  and  newborn 
infants  were  excluded  from  analysis.  How- 
ever, when  the  newborn  Infant  remained  In 
the  hospital  after  the  mother's  discharge.  It 
was  considered  to  be  receiving  acute  care 
and  was  Included  In  the  statistics. 

The  interval  selected  for  the  study  was 
May.  1970,  through  December,  1970,  the  same 
period  as  was  used  in  the  previous  study. 

The  evaluation  method  consists  of  compar- 
ing the  projected  1970  rate  of  admissions, 
length  of  stay  and  days  cT  care  for  recipients 
of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
In  community  hospitals  with  the  observed 
1970  rate  of  admissions,  lengths  of  stay  and 
days  of  care.  The  May-December,  1969, 
monthly  rates  of  admissions  (admissions  per 
1000  recipients  of  such  aid)  were  used  to 
project  the  expected  rates  of  admissions  for 
May-December,  1970.  The  May-December, 
1969,  average  lengths  of  stay  multiplied  by 
the  monthly  expected  admissions  were  used 
to  project  the  expected  hospital  days  for 
May-December,  1970.  The  expected  1970  aver- 
age length  of  stay  was  projected  by  division 
of  the  expected  May-December.  1970.  hosnitrl 
days  by  the  expected  May-December,  1970, 
hospital  admissions.  The  basic  comparlscn 
was  between  the  observed  rates  for  the  vari- 
ables studied  and  the  projected  rates  that 
would  have  been  expected  In  a  particular 
area  if  the  controls  had  not  been  imple- 
mented. 

From  this  evaluative  base — i.e..  the  com- 
parison of  projected  1970  rates  versus  t'-'e 
observed  rates — the  fundamental  study  ques- 
tion was  examined:  How  successful  was 
CHAP  in  controlling  unnecessary  utilization 
as  compared  to  government  controls  under 
similar  conditions? 

TTie  government-operated  utilization  con- 
trol program  for  the  other  Central  Valley 
counties  of  California  was  selected  as  the 
control  region  for  comparison  with  CHAP. 
California,  as  a  whole,  displays  a  diversity  of 
geographic,  demographic,  social,  economic 
and  political  conditions.  The  Central  Valley 
comprises  one  distinct  geographic  region  of 
the  State,  often  referred  to  as  the  agricul- 
tural heartland  of  California. 

Sacramento  County  as  one  county  in  this 
valley  shares  with  the  other  counties  sIm- 
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liar  demographic,  economic,  social  and  health 
conditions.  Unlike  most  of  the  other  valley 
counties,  however,  Sacramento  contains  a 
metropolitan  center,  Sacramento.  To  Inves- 
tigate the  effect  that  the  presence  of  a  metro- 
politan center  might  have  on  the  data,  an 
additional  comparison  was  made  between 
Sacramento  County  and  Fresno  County, 
Fresno  County  ranks  second  In  size  to  Sacra- 
mento within  the  Central  Valley  and  con- 
tains a  metropolitan  center,  Fresno. 

Illustrations  of  the  civilian  population, 
selected  population  characteristics,  and  the 
annual  conmiunlty  hospital  experiences  for 
Sacramento  County,  Fresno  County  and  the 
valley  counties  are  included  In  Tables  1 
and  2. 

TABU  l.-POPULATION  CHARACTERISTICS  BYSTUOY  AREA 
APRIL.  1970  I 


County  area 


Characteristic 


Sacra- 
mento 


Fresno       Valley  > 


Total  population 631 ,  498 

Medianaie M.9 

Percent  female 50.9 

Percent  65  and  over 7.1 

Percent  nonwhite 10.3 

Percent  income  under  pov- 

ertvlevel 10.5 

AFDt:  >  study  population 
(montlily  average,  May- 
December) 60,064 


413.053  2,020,877 

26. 2  27. 7 

51.  2  50. 4 

9.  0  9.  4 

9.  8  7.  6 


18.6 


16.3 


SO.  866       206, 830 


■Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  tlie  Census:  Final  Report  PCI  B6, 
table  35;  Final  Report  PCI-6,  table  24.  Government  Printing 
Office.  Washington,  DC,  1971. 

'  Valley  counties  comprise  Amador,  Butte,  Calaveras,  Colusa, 
Fresno,  Glenn,  Kern,  Kings,  Madera,  Mariposa,  Merced,  San 
Joaquin,  Stanislaus,  Sutter,  Tehama,  Tulare,  Tuolumne,  Yolo, 
and  Yuba. 

<  Aid  to  families  with  dependent  children. 


TABLE  2.— ANNUAL  COMMUNITY  HOSPITAL  EXPERIENCE 
IN  SACRAMENTO  COUNTY,  FRESNO  COUNTY  AND  THE 
VAUEY  COUNTIES  > 


Sxra- 

mento 

Fresno 

Valley 

Typ«  of  e>p«rieflce 

county 

county 

•ounties ' 

1970: 

Total  admissions 

77,365 

43,568 

212,  288 

Admissions/lOOO  civilian 

population 

124 

105 

106 

Average  length  of  stay'. 

6.60 

5.64 

5.94 

Occupancy  rates ,. 

75.4 

66.9 

66.3 

Number  of  beds;  10,000 

civilian  population 

29.8 

24.3 

25.9 

Number  of  nonFederal 

physicians    providing 
patient    care,  100.000 

civilian  population 

1969: 

Total  admissions 

153.2 

118.2 

104.8 

74,009 

42,558 

207. 261 

Admissions,  1000  civilian 

population 

122 

104 

105 

Average  length  of  stay). 

6.87 

5.93 

6.35 

Oaupancy  rates 

Number  of  beds  10,000 

82.1 

68.8 

71.1 

civilian  population 

27.9 

24.5 

25.6 

Number  of  nonFederal 

physicians    providing 
patient    care'100,000 

civilian  population 

142.8 

114.9 

105.7 

■Source:  Hospitals  Guide  Issue.  Hospitals  (JAHA)  Vol.  44 
No.  15,  Aug.  1,  1970;  Vol.  45,  No.  15,  Aug.  1,  1971;  State  of 
California,  Health  ft  Welfare  Agency.  Department  of  Public 
Health,  Facility  Files;  California  Medical  Association  records. 

■  See  Table  1  for  list  ol  counties  included. 
Average  length  of  stay  computed  by  multiplication  of  average 
daily  census  by  365  and  division  by  number  of  admissions. 

FINDINGS 

During  May-December,  1970,  the  hospital 
admissions  In  Sacramento  County  declined 
from  a  projected  rate  of  13.2  per  1000  eligible 
recipients  of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  to  an  observed  rate  of  11.7  per  1000, 
a  percentage  decrease  of  11.4.  By  comparison, 
under  the  government  program  the  relative 
decline  in  Fresno  County  over  the  same  pe- 
riod was  13.0  per  cent.  In  the  contiguous 
valley  counties  under  the  government  pro- 


gram a  relative  decline  of  8.1  per  cent  was 
observed  during  the  same  period  (Table  3). 

The  Certified  Hospital  Admissions  Program 
was  successful  in  reducing  the  average  length 
of  hospital  stay  for  eligible  recipients  of  Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (Table 
3).  The  average  length  of  stay  for  CHAP- 
monltored  hospitals  declined  6.4  per  cent 
from  4.7  to  4.4  days  per  stay,  whereas  the 
government  programs  in  Fresno  County  and 
the  Central  Valley  group  each  experienced  a 
2.4  per  cent  decline  in  the  length  of  stay. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  CHAP  in  limiting 
both  unnecessary  admissions  and  hospital 
length  of  stay  was  a  16.7  per  cent  reduction 
In  total  hospital  days.  Concurrently,  the  gov- 
ernment controls  In  the  valley  counties  and 
Fresno  County  produced  reductions  In  the 
number  of  hospital  days  of  9.5  per  cent  and 
13.5  per  cent  respectively  (Table  3).  The  de- 
nial rate  for  hospitalization  requests  was 
approximately  3  per  cent  under  both  the 
CHAP  and  the  government  programs. 

TABLE  3.-AVERAGE  MONTHLY  ADMISSIONS  PER  1,000 
AVERAGE  LENGTH  OF  STAY  AND  AVERAGE  MONTHLY 
DAYS  OF  CARE  PER  1,000,  MAY-DECEMBER  1970' 
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County  area 


Average  monthly  admissions 
per  1,000 

Percent 

change 

Ex-  Ob-  from 

pected  2       served      expected 


Sacramento  CHAP  > 13  2  n  7         _ii  4 

Fresno  County 9.2  gio  -lio 

Valley  counties  < U.  1  10.2  -g.  l 

Average  length  of  stay 

SKramentoCHAP' 4.7  44  _6  4 

Fresno  County 4.2  4  i  —24 

Valley  counties « 4.2  4.'i  _2.^ 

Average  monthly  days  of  care 
per  1,000 

Sacramento  CHAP  1 616  513         -16  7 

Fresno  County. 38.4  332         -i^j 

Valley  counties* 46.3  41.9  —9.5 


'  Source:  State  of  California  Health  and  Welfare  Agency 
Department  ol  Health  Care  Services,  Program  Analysis  Bureau- 
Hospital  Utilization  Records,  MCF-CHAP.  Job  4073. 

'  Expected  rates  per  1,000  based  on  experience  in  May- 
December  1969.  The  study  involved  20,188  admissions  in  1969 
and  22,657  in  1970  for  a  total  of  87,968  hospital  days  in  1%9 
and  94,509  in  1970.  Expected  length  of  slay  derived  from  the 
ratio  of  expected  days  of  hospitalization  to  expected  admissions. 

•  Certified  hospital  admission  program. 

•  Valley  counties  include  Amador,  Butte,  Calaveras,  Colusa 
Fresno,  Glenn,  Kern,  Kings,  Madera,  Mariposa,  Merced,  San 
Joaquin,  Stanislaus,  Sutter,  Tehama,  Tulare,  Tuolumne,  Yolo, 
and  Yuba. 

DISCUSSION 

The  study  clearly  demonstrates  that  a  lo- 
cal-medical-soclety  utilization  control  pro- 
gram can  be  at  least  as  effective  In  controlling 
unnecessary  hospital  utilization  as  a  govern- 
ment-operated program.  And,  In  view  of  the 
low  rate  of  denials  of  requests  for  hospitaliza- 
tion reported  above,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
controls  under  both  programs  appeared  to  lie 
In  the  deterrent  effect  of  the  controls  and 
in  the  procedures  employed. 

The  procedures  used  by  both  CHAP  and 
the  government  program  to  eliminate  un- 
necessary hospitalization  differed  rather 
clearly.  CHAP  placed  no  constraints  on  ad- 
missions, except  for  the  few  physicians  "on- 
review,"  whereas  under  the  government  pro- 
grams, all  nonemergency  admissions  required 
approval.  Nevertheless,  very  important 
reductions  were  achieved  under  both  pro- 
grams. It  appears  that  the  mere  establish- 
ment of  any  peer-review  activity  will  elimi- 
nate some  of  the  marginal  admissions. 

The  procedures  for  controlling  lengths  of 
stay  also  differed  between  CHAP  and  the 
government  program.  The  on-site  presence  of 
nurse  co-ordinators,  reviewing  charts,  seeing 
the  patients  and  talking  with  the  physi- 
cians, appeared  to  achieve  more  effective  con- 
trol on  extended  stays  than  was  possible  In 


the  government  program,  where  there  was 
no  on-site  review. 

The  on-site  presence  of  nurse  co-ordl- 
nators  and  the  Involvement  of  the  commu- 
nity medical  staff  were  probably  most  respon- 
sible for  CHAPs  other  advantages. 

The  CHAP  program  appeared  to  be  more 
acceptable  to  the  community  physician  and 
the  hospital  staff  than  the  less  personal  gov- 
ernment control  program.  CHAP  afforded  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  physician  educa- 
tion on  an  ongoing  basis.  By  the  nature  of 
the  program  each  physician's  practice  was 
reviewed  regularly,  and  the  physicians  re- 
ceive reminders  periodically  from  their  peers 
on  the  standards  of  acceptable  medical  prac- 
tice. 

Hospital  acceptance  of  CHAP  related  to 
three  factors.  The  first  was  that  hospital  ad- 
ministrators are  acutely  aware  of  the  many 
instances  of  misuse  of  hospitals  and  would 
naturally  prefer  to  see  their  facilities  used  ap- 
propriately. Secondly,  the  administrators 
were  involved  in  the  earliest  planning  stages 
of  CHAP,  and  the  mechanics  of  the  program 
were  worked  out  to  avoid  disruption  of  the 
internal  procedures.  Thirdly,  the  presence  of 
CHAP  staff  In  the  hospital  virtually  guar- 
anteed the  review  of  each  admission  and  ex- 
tension in  length  of  stay.  Hence,  after  a  care, 
ful  study  of  the  reliability  of  the  control 
procedures,  Medl-Cal  administrators  were 
able  to  guarantee  the  hospital  payment  for 
each  Medi-Cal  patient  by  granting  to  CHAP 
a  waiver  of  the  normal  State  regulation  re- 
quiring prior  authorization.  By  contrast,  un- 
der the  government  program.  State  regula- 
tions mandated  that  the  prior  authorization 
request  be  attached  to  the  hospital  claim  for 
payment.  If  an  authorization  had  not  been 
obtained,  payment  could  not  be  made  by 
Medi-Cal,  with  the  result  that  the  hospitals 
usually  established  their  own  internal  control 
systems  to  ensure  that  authorizations  had 
been  obtained.  Hospitals  in  the  CHAP  area 
were  freed  of  this  complication. 

Interestingly  enough,  notwithstanding  the 
success  of  the  CHAP  program  in  improving 
use  patterns,  hospital  utilization  was  sub- 
stantially higher  in  the  CHAP  area  than  in 
the  comparison  areas.  Table  3  shows  an 
average  days  of  care  per  1000  in  the  CHAP 
area  of  51.3  as  compared  with  33.2  and  41.9 
for  Fresno  County  and  the  Valley  counties. 
The  Valley  counties  surround  Sacramento 
County  as  well  as  the  metropolitan  compari- 
son county  of  Fresno.  Altogether,  they  com- 
prise the  Qreat  Central  Valley  of  California 
and  share  the  same  general  social,  economic 
and  demographic  characteristics.  Any  factor 
that  would  affect  the  motivations,  behavior 
patterns  or  need  for  medical  assistance  in 
one  study  area  would  be  expected  to  affect 
all  three  study  areas.  An  additional  indica- 
tion of  the  common  health  pattern  of  the 
Central  Valley  region  was  found  in  an  analy- 
sis of  the  major  causes  of  death,  in  which 
no  substantial  differences  were  found  be- 
tween Sacramento  and  the  other  counties.' 
The  differences  in  utilization  patterns  can 
therefore  be  more  parsimoniously  attributed 
to  the  availability  of  particular  services  In 
Sacramento  than  to  any  particular  geo- 
graphic, economic,  social,  demographic  or 
health  factor. 

The  higher  hospital  utilization  rates  in 
Sacramento  County  for  the  population  eligi- 
ble for  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Chil- 
dren is  consistent  with  the  pattern  of  uti- 
lization for  the  entire  population  in  the 
county  (Table  2) .  The  overall  higher  rate  of 
utilization  in  Sacramento  County  might  be 
accounted  for,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  sub- 
stantially greater  availability  of  physicians 
and  hospital  beds  In  Sacramento  County  as 
against  the  control  regions.  Shain  and 
Roemer,*  as  well  as  others,  have  argued  that 
the  availability  of  beds  will  affect  utilization. 
It  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  therefore,  that 
because  of  this  greater  availability  of  services 
in  Sacramento  County  more  specialized  serv- 


ices were  being  provided  to  a  wider  range 
of  people  than  In  Fresno  and  the  valley 
counties. 

Finally,  the  availability  of  particular  spe- 
cialized services  In  a  particular  area  such  as 
Sacramento  should  not  logically  in  itself 
affect  the  ability  of  one  type  of  program  over 
another  to  control  unnecessary  hospital  uti- 
lization. The  results  obtained  by  CHAP  are 
then  compnrable  to  what  would  have  been 
expected  from  the  government-operated  pro- 
gram If  it  had  been  operative  in  Sacramento. 

The  controls  described  for  CHAP  and  for 
the  statewide  Medl-Cal  program  fall  shcrt  of 
those  required  of  PSRO's.  PSRO's  not  only 
have  the  authority  to  require  authorization 
for  hospital  admissions  >"  and  for  extending 
lengths  of  hospital  stays  "  but  also  require, 
when  possible,  that  services  be  provided  on 
an  outpatient  basis,  or  in  an  inp.itient 
health-care  facility  of  a  different  type  that  is 
more  economical." 

At  the  date  of  this  study  neither  CHAP 
nor  Medl-Cal  had  well  developed  programs 
to  stress  outpatient  alternatives,  nor  to  en- 
sure that  nursing  homes,  intermediate-care 
facilities,  day  surgery,  etc.,  were  used  when- 
ever these  levsls  of  care  were  appropriate  for 
a  specific  patient.  Therefore,  the  15  to  16  per 
cent  patient-day  savings  by  CHAP  and  the 
statewide  Medi-Cal  controls  appear  to  be 
the  minimum  possible  under  PSRO  programs 
once  they  are  fully  implemented. 

Although  governmental  control  procedures 
are  not  Inherently  bad,  they  do  tend  to 
become  onerous  and,  once  established,  to 
pre-empt  the  development  of  alternative  ap- 
proaches. These  possessing  a  real  Interest  in 
maintaining  the  present  pluralistic  system  of 
medical  care  must  accept  the  responsibility 
for  both  leadership  and  action,  now.  The 
alternative  will  bs  sweeping  governmental 
programs  that  run  the  risk  of  Eeriously  Jeop- 
ardizing the  future  of  such  a  pluralistic 
system. 

The  model  pressnted  by  CHAP  and.  let  us 
hope,  the  PSRO  will  offer  society,  to  quote 
Kisslck,"  a  ".  .  .  social  instrument  short  cf 
government  that  [can|  function  in  the  public 
Interest." 

I  am  Indebted  to  Drs.  James  Schubert, 
James  C.  Bramham,  John  M.  Babich  and 
H.  John  Rush,  of  the  Medical  Care  Founda- 
tion of  Sacramento,  for  their  leadership  In 
developing  CHAP  and  for  their  effective  man- 
agement of  the  Medi-Cal  project,  and  to 
John  Keith,  cf  the  California  Department  of 
Health  Care  Services,  for  assistance  in  the 
preparation  of  the  statistical  reports  con- 
tained hersin. 
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MANDATORY  ALLOCATION  SYSTEM 
FOR  PETROLEUM 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
need  for  a  mandatory  allocation  system 
f:r  petroleum  and  petroleum  products 
has  been  shown  over  the  pnst  3  weeks. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
V/ashingtcn  (Mr.  J.ackson)  the  Senate 
recently  passed  strong  legislation  to 
rchieve  that  end. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  is  shown 
in  the  experience  of  Midland  Coopera- 
tives, of  Minneapolis.  Midland,  which 
serves  100,000  farm  families  in  the  upper 
Mif^west,  has  been  unable  to  convert  pub- 
lic assurances  of  support  into  actual 
barrels  at  its  Gushing,  Okla.  refinery. 
This  has  meant  severe  hardship  for 
thousands  of  farm  families  in  Minnesota 
and  other  States  throughout  the  upper 
Midwest,  who  rely  heavily  on  Midland  for 
fuel  products. 

Last  week.  Midlrnd  obtained  approx- 
imately 11,000  barrels  per  day  of  Federal 
royalty  oil  to  help  keep  its  refinery  in 
operation.  But  its  efforts  to  get  its  his- 
toiic  allocations — or  a  reasonable  per- 
centage thereof — from  its  suppliers  have 
been  frustrated,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Mid'.ard  serves  farm  communities  all 
over  the  upper  Midwest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  Midland  Co- 
operatives, Inc.,  en  the  effectiveness  of 
the  voluntary  allocation  plan  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remar"  s,  as  a  further  indication  of  the 
need  for  a  mind?.tory  control  plan  as 
scon  as  pcs:^ible. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Statement  of  Midland  Cooperatives,  Inc. 

SUMMARY 

During  the  base  period  set  up  on  May  10, 
1973,  for  voluntary  allocation  of  crude  oil 
and  refined  products.  Midland  Cooperatives, 
Incorporated,  was  supplied  by  four  major  oil 
producers  with  60  percent  of  the  crude  oil 
necessary  to  operate  Midland's  19,500  barrel 
per  day  refinery  at  Cushlng,  Oklahoma. 

Since  the  announcement  by  William  E. 
Simon,  deputy  secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
chairman  of  the  Oil  Policy  Committee,  of  the 
voluntary  allocations  program.  Midland  has 
contacted  each  of  these  historical  suppliers. 
One  hM  responded  affirmatively.  Whereas 
during  the  base  period,  this  supplier  fur- 
nished 37  percent  of  the  Cushlng  refinery's 
throughput  requirement.  Midland  was  in- 
formed that  under  the  voluntary  allocations 
program  it  is  only  entitled  to  71/2  percent  of 
that  supply.  That  amount  of  crude  oil  is 
inconsequential.  It  does  nothing  to  solve  the 
problem  of  supplying  the  needs  of  the  Cush- 
lng reTinery. 

It  has  been  Midland's  experience  that  the 
voluntary  allocation  system  is  Ineffective.  The 
alternative  is  mandatory  allocation,  a  system 
which  should  carry  appropriate  penalties  for 
failure  to  comply  and  a  system  which  should 
be  augmented  by  a  specific  list  of  priority 
users. 

Descending  priorities  shovild  be:  Agricul- 
ture; transportation;  health  care;  federal, 
state,  county  and  municipal  government; 
vital  industry. 

Midland  Cooperatives  also  supports  fol- 
lowing endeavors: 

Coal  supplies  must  be  used  where\er  pos- 


sible to  replace  fuel  oil  and  natural  gas  for 
Industrial  and  commercial  purposes; 

Alternative  sources  of  energy,  including 
atomic,  solar,  geothermal  and  shale  oU  must 
be  developed; 

The  federal  government  should  own  a  six- 
month  reserve  supply  of  crude  oil  and  dis- 
tribute it  only  for  emergency  and  national 
security  purposes. 

statement 

Midland  Cooperatives,  Incorporated,  is  a 
regional  supply  cooperative  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  some  600  cooperatives  in  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin,  Iowa,  North  Dakota  and  the 
Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan.  Midland  was 
organized  in  1926  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  petroleum  products  to  its  members. 
Although  Midland's  services  have  expanded 
since  its  1926  organization.  Its  major  product 
still  is  petroleum.  Approximately  350  of  its 
member  cooperatives  are  involved  in  petro- 
leum distribution  and  they  are  the  principal 
suppliers  of  an  estimated  100,000  farm 
families. 

Midland  acquired  its  19.500  barrel-per-day 
refinery  in  Cushlng.  Oklahoma.  In  1943.  The 
regional  cooperative  also  has  a  small  interest 
in  a  refinery  in  McPherson.  Kansas.  The 
Cushlng  refinery  is  Midland's  main  source  of 
supply. 

Throughout  the  history  of  Midland's  re- 
finery operations,  it  has  depended  upon  the 
purchase  of  crude  oil  outright  on  domestic 
markets  and  an  exchange  of  import  alloca- 
tion tickets  for  its  sources  of  supply.  Midland 
owns  only  about  5  percent  of  its  crude  oil 
needs. 

Despite  this  dependence  on  external  sup- 
pliers for  crude  oil,  the  refinery  has  operated 
at  a  steady  rate  throughout  30  years  of 
petroleum  refining.  Until  October,  1972  Mid- 
land was  able  to  provide  a  constant  and 
steady  supply  of  sufficient  petroleum  to  meet 
members'  needs.  Midland  was  forced  tc  al- 
locate products  to  its  member  cooperatives 
in  December,  1972.  This  situation  continues. 

Since  January,  1973,  the  refinery  has  op- 
erated at  only  33  p?rcent  of  its  capacity  due 
to  a  lack  of  crude  oil.  Some  historical  sup- 
pliers ceased  to  furnish  Midland  with  crude 
oU  late  in  1972.  Although  Midland  has  im- 
port tickets  on  hand  to  supply  9,800  barrels 
of  crude  oil  per  day  for  the  remainder  of 
1973,  no  historic  supplier  has  been  willing 
to  trade  domestic  crude  oil  for  those  fee- 
exempt  import  tickets. 

Since  President  Nixon's  Imports  fee  pro- 
gram was  Implemented  on  April  18,  1973, 
Midland  has  been  unable  to  trade  any  tickets 
for  domestic  crude  oil  supplies.  It  is  Mid- 
land's experience  that  major  oil  companies, 
which  formerly  exchanged  domestic  crude 
oil  for  Midland's  import  tickets,  now  are 
purchasing  whatever  tickets  they  need  in 
addition  to  their  fee-exempt  tickets  from 
the  federal  government  at  a  license  fee  of 
lO'i  cents  a  barrel.  This  situation  puts  Mid- 
land in  the  possible  position  of  losing  its 
right  to  Import  allocations  tickets  if  these 
tickets  are  not  used  during  1973.  In  addition, 
major  oil  companies  have  established  prec- 
edent need  for  additional  allocation  tickets 
so  that  they  will  continue  to  receive  them  in 
the  future. 

The  voluntary  allocations  program  of 
May  10,  1973,  offered  a  further  avenue  for 
Midland  to  explore  in  its  search  for  crude 
oil  supplies  to  operate  the  Cushlng  refinery. 
Telegrams  were  sent  to  the  four  major  oU 
companies  that  supplied  Midland  during  the 
ba?e  period  set  up  by  the  program:  Con- 
tinental Oil  Co.,  New  York;  Kerr-McGee 
Com.,  Oklahoma  City:  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  New 
York,  and  Sun  Oil  Company,  Philadelphia. 
(These  firms  no  longer  supply  Midland;  their 
record  of  sunnly  is  exolalned  in  the  table 
attached  to  this  statement) . 

Renlies  were  received  from  three:  Con- 
tinental, Kerr-McOee  and  Sun.  Continental 
and  Kerr-McGee  said  th^y  would  study  the 
inatler.  Tliey  have  net  yet  reported  results 
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of  their  studies.  Sun  said  that  based  on  its 
computations.  Midland  was  entitled  to  476 
barrels  per  day  of  crude  oil.  During  the  base 
period,  Sun  supplied  the  Cushlng  refinery 
with  6.400  dally  barrels  of  crude.  Midland 
would  rate  the  results  of  its  experience  with 
iis  former  suppliers  under  the  voluntary  al- 
locations program  as  highly  unsuccessful. 
Crude  oil  In  the  amount  of  475  barrels  i)er 
d.iy  Is  Inconsequential  to  solving  the  needs 
cf  supply  for  the  Cushlng  refinery. 

Currently  the  refinery  is  operating  at 
10.000  barrels  a  day  or  50%  of  its  capacity. 
TMs  is  made  possible  only  because  Midland 
has  been  able  to  work  out  a  processing  ar- 
rangement with  a  major  oil  company  to 
process  7,000  barrels  a  day.  of  which  that 
firm  takes  a  major  portion  of  the  finished 
product.  This  arrangement  only  provides 
MHland  with  less  than  10  percent  of  its 
needs. 

In  order  to  supply  member  cooperatives. 
Midland  has  purchased  large  quantities  of 
burner  and  power  fuels  from  domestic  and 
foreign  sources  at  premium  prices.  These 
sources  are  becoming  increasingly  more  dif- 
ficult to  find  and  the  premiums  are  mount- 
Irg  almost  daily. 

POSITION 

Midland  Cooperatives  endorses  a  program 


that  would  make  it  mandatory  for  oil  im- 
porters to  exchange  oU  import  tickets  with 
Independent  refiners  before  they  are  per- 
mitted recourse  of  obtaining  more  import 
allocations  tickets  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

Midland  Cooperatives  also  supports  a  man- 
datory system  of  allocation  of  crude  oil  and 
petroleum  products,  with  penalties  for  non- 
compliance and  with  a  system  of  distribu- 
tion to  priority  users. 

CONCLUSION 

The  United  States  Is  short  of  refining  ca- 
pacity, yet  the  Midland  Cooperatives  refinery 
at  Cushlng,  Oklahoma,  located  In  the  rlchly- 
agrlcultural,  mld-contlnent  area,  operates  at 
half  of  its  capacity.  Currently  it  is  producing 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  petroleum  needs 
of  the  350  cooperatives  and  100,000  farm 
families  it  serves. 

With  such  severely  curtailed  refinery  pro- 
duction. Midland  has  purchased  gasoline  and 
distillates  on  domestic  and  foreign  markets 
at  premliun  prices  to  supply  its  members. 
These  premium-priced  products  are  becom- 
ing scarce.  Unless  refinery  production  is  re- 
stored and  unless  external  supplies  of  petro- 
leum become  more  available.  Midland  will 


not  be  able  to  supply  the  needs  of  Its  mem- 
bers diirlng  the  fall  harvesting  season.  With- 
out a  warm  winter  In  the  Upper  Midwest  and 
wet  planting  conditions  this  spring,  the  sit- 
uation would  already  have  been  more  critical 
than  it  already  has  proven  to  be. 

Midland  operates  in  an  area  that  has  been 
abandoned  by  Triangle  Refineries,  Inc.;  Bell 
OU  and  Gas  Company;  Gulf  OU  Company — 
U.S.,  and  Sun  Oil  Company.  These  firms 
have  made  official  announcements  of  their 
withdrawals.  There  are  other  suppliers  who 
unofficially  have  withdrawn  from  suppl3ring 
many  rural  Jobbers  and  marketers. 

These  firms  are  leaving  a  void  that  must 
be  filled  by  cooperatives  such  as  Midland 
and  other  remaining  petroleum  marketers  in 
the  Upper  Midwest.  To  fill  the  void  means 
that  refineries  must  run  at  capacity.  The 
current  Import  program  and  voluntary  al- 
locations system  do  not  fulfill  this  need. 

The  following  table  is  a  listing  of  Mid- 
land's external  suppliers  during  the  base 
period  of  October  1,  1971,  through  S^tember 
30,  1972. 

Of  these  suppliers,  Koch  OU  P.L.,  Koch  Oil 
Truck,  Permian  Corp.,  O.K.C.,  and  Tonkawa 
Refy.  continue  to  supply  the  Midland  Re- 
finery. 


MIDLAND  COOPERATIVES,  INC.,  CUSHING  REFINERY.  CRUDE  OIL  SUPPLY,  OCT.  1, 1971,  THROUGH  SEPT.  30, 1972 


Barrels  Oct.  1, 1971,  to  Sept.  30, 1972        Oct.  1, 1971,  to  Sept.  30, 1972,  barrels  per  day 


Percent  crude 
oil  supply 


Total  crude 
supply 


Purchase         Exchange 


Total  crude 
supply 


Purchase 


Exchange 


Sun  Oil 

Koch  Oil  P.L 

Koch  Oil  Truck 

Kerr  McGee 

Mobil  Oil 

Continental  

Permian  Corp 

O.K.C 

Tonkawa  Refinery. 

Total 


37.08  2,356,246    1,627,009     729,237  6,455 

26.70  1,6%,  468    1,666,936      29,532  4,648 

2.53     160,694     160,694 440 

13.89     882,520     882,520  ■   2^418 

9.12     579,553 579,553  1,588 

5.79  368,000     251,068     116,932  1,008 

2.44     155,091     155,091  425 

1.64     104,228     104,228 286 

.81      51,810      51,810 142 

4,899,356    1,455,254  17,410 


100. 00    6, 354, 610 


4,458  1,997 
4, 567        81 

440 

2,418 

1,588 

688  320 

425  

286  

142  

13,424  3,986 


PANORAMA 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  Monday,  April  23,  I  was  Interviewed 
on  'Panorama,"  a  production  of  Wash- 
ington's WITG,  channel  5.  The  Inter- 
viewers were  Bonie  Angelo  of  Time  mag- 
azine and  John  Willis,  a  regiilar  member 
of  the  Panorama  team. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tran- 
script of  that  interview  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

"Panorama" 

Ancelo.  We  are  so  pleased  to  have  with  tis 
today,  even  though  the  Senate  is  in  recess, 
the  number  two  Democrat  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  He  is  Senator  Robert  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  Democratic  Whip.  This  year, 
even  after  21  years  on  the  HUl,  Senator  Byrd's 
star  has  never  been  so  high.  He  was  the  man 
who  led  the  battle  in  defeating  the  nomina- 
tion of  Patrick  Gray  as  head  of  the  FBI.  But 
because  this  whole  city  is  convulsed  by  the 
Watergate,  because  Senator  Byrd  has  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  that,  we've  got  to  start 
on  that.  Senator,  what  would  you  have  the 
President  do  with  aU  we  know  about  Water- 
gate now? 

Btrd.  The  President  can't  absolve  himself 
from  accountabUity  for  the  actions  of  those 
around  him.  I  do  not  at  this  time,  nor  do  I 
want  to,  believe  that  the  President  had  ad- 
vance knowledge  of  the  Watergate  bugging. 
But  I  feel  that  in  view  of  the  statement  that 
he  made  last  week — to  the  effect  that  be- 


cause of  serious  charges  which  had  been 
brought  to  his  attention  on  March  21,  be 
had  launched  an  intensive  new  investiga- 
tion— even  going  so  far  as  to  indicate  that 
there  may  t>e  indictments — he  certainly 
ought  to  know  the  names  of  those  around 
him  who  are  under  suspicion  or  may  be 
about  to  be  indicted.  I  think  that  he  has  to 
extricate  himself  from  this  developing  scan- 
dal, and  I  believe  that  to  do  this  he  is  going 
to  have  to  yield  ground — not  grudgingly,  nor 
stingUy,  nor  reluctantly,  under  pressure.  He 
Is  going  to  have  to  act  decisively;  he  is  going 
to  have  to  cut  sharp  and  to  the  marrow  of 
the  bone.  And  he  needs  to  act  now — not  wait 
for  the  indictments  to  fall. 

Wiujs.  Senator,  who  do  you  think  Is  go- 
ing to  help  him  do  that? 

Bthd.  I  don't  think  he  needs  any  help. 

Willis.  Somebody  in  the  White  House  has 
got  to  give  him  the  facts,  apparently.  If  we 
believe  what  we  have  been  reading,  he's  been 
the  end  product  of  a  lot  of  misinformation. 

Btsd.  I  think  that's  true.  But  as  I  indi- 
cated, I  think  he  already  knows  to  whom  the 
finger  of  suspicion  is  pointed.  He  should  act 
quickly  to  suspend  all  those  (lersons  who  are 
about  to  l>e  indicted.  I  think  he  knows  who 
they  are.  Frankly,  I  don't  think  he  ought  to 
wait  for  the  indictments  to  fall. 

Angelo.  Judging  by  what  has  already  come 
out  In  the  press,  who  do  you  think  he  wotUd 
have  to  suspend? 

Btsd.  I  think  at  the  very  beginning,  he 
would  have  to  suspend  John  Dean,  because 
John  Dean  conducted  the  investigation  on 
which  the  President,  on  August  29  of  last 
year,  stated  categorically  that  no  one  in  the 
White  House  or  in  the  Administration  pres- 
ently employed  had  anything  to  do  or  was 


involved  in  this  bizarre  incident.  I  think 
that  John  Deem  misled  the  President,  and  I 
think  that  John  Dean  ought  to  resign  out 
of  loyalty  to  the  President.  Certainly,  the 
President  ought  not  wait  for  this.  And  there 
are  others,  undoubtedly.  I  don't  know  who 
they  are. 

Angelo.  What  about  Mr.  Haldeman? 

Btbd.  I  don't  want  to  name  any  of  the 
names.  I  only  mentioned  John  Dean  t>ecause 
he  played  center-stage  in  connection  with 
the  confirmation  hearings  of  Patrick  Gray. 
He  was  the  one  who  conducted  the  investi- 
gation, which  certainly  had  something  to  do 
with  misleading  the  President. 

Angelo.  Over  the  weekend.  Senator  Brooke 
of  Massachusetts,  who,  of  course.  Is  a  Re- 
publican, suggested  that  the  President  al- 
most had  to  know  a  certain  amount  about 
this  affair.  What  do  you  think  about  that? 

Byrd.  I  have  no  facts  which  would  indicate 
that.  And  I  would  not  want  to  believe  that. 
The  President  was  deeply  involved  in  the 
Paris  talks;  he  was  Involved  in  the  fight 
against  inflation.  I  don't  want  to  believe  that 
the  President  was  personally  Involved.  I  think 
he  must  bear  some  responsibility  for  any 
attempted  cover-up,  and  I  think,  in  order  to 
save  himself  and  the  Republican  Party,  he 
is  going  to  have  to  act  decisively.  I  think  that 
he  ought  to  dismantle  the  Committee  for  the 
Re-election  of  the  President  summarUy.  I 
tliink  he  ought  to  appoint  a  special  prose- 
cutor in  the  Watergate  case.  And  I  think  he 
ought  stunmarUy  fire  every  person  on  his  staff 
involved  in  the  Watergate  affair,  and  recon- 
stitute his  staff.  There  are  a  lot  of  good 
people  on  his  staff.  They  are,  by  association, 
probably  being  Judged  guUty  in  the  eyes  of 
a  lot  of  people.  I  think  the  President  needs 
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to  reconstitute  his  staff,  retain  those  people 
who  are  loyal  and  dedicated  and  whose  in- 
tegrity is  not  questioned,  and  get  rid  of  the 
others. 

WILLIS.  Senator,  a  moment  ago  I'm  sura 
j'ou  heard  somebody  raise  the  possibility  of 
FBI  Involvement.  Do  you  think  there  is  any 
credence  to  that? 

Byrd.  Again,  I  have  no  facts  that  wotild 
indicate  the*;. 

Angelo.  Senator,  what  do  you  think  about 
tl.e  effects  on  the  President  in  dealings  with 
Congress,  as  you  have  already  been  at  a 
pretty  bad  pass  as  a  result  of  the  Watergate? 

Byrd.  Well,  when  the  President  is  in 
trouble,  we're  all  in  trouble.  I  think  the 
President  has  many  friends  on  the  HUl  in 
both  parties.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  Ad- 
ministration's abraslveness  in  recent  weeks 
and  months,  especially  with  reference  to  exec- 
utive prlvUege,  has  hurt  the  President  with 
his  friends  on  the  Hill.  He  is  going  to  need 
those  friends  now  more  than  ever. 

Angelo.  Do  you  think  it  might  be  harder 
for  him  to  get  the  two-thirds  vote  necessary 
or  to  get  his  veto  sustained  on  the  HlU? 

Byrd.  I  don't  know  that  it  would  directly 
affect  the  overriding  of  vetoes.  I  think  in 
those  instances  It  would  depend  more  upon 
the  Issues,  upon  the  item  that  is  to  be  over- 
ridden, and  the  circumstances  that  are  In- 
volved. I  don't  see  this  effect  so  much  in  that 
reorard. 

Willis.  Senator,  turning  to  your  sponsor- 
ship and  support  of  the  idea  of  making  the 
FBI  a  separate  agency.  Do  you  think  you  are 
going  to  be  able  to  get  that  through? 

Byrd.  To  begin  with,  my  bUl  is  not  the 
alpha  and  the  omega  of  legislative  ideas.  It 
does  provide  a  vehicle,  however,  whereby  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  can  conduct 
hearings.  I  think  the  hearings  ought  to  be 
conducted  in  depth  and  with  respect  to  the 
role  of  the  FBI.  There  are  many  questions 
that  ought  to  be  answered.  The  Congress  has 
never  conducted  a  study,  in  depth,  of  FBI 
policies.  My  bUl  would  provide  a  seven-year 
tenure  for  the  Director  and  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  FBI.  It  would  also  make  the 
FBI  an  independent  agency,  and,  by  virtue 
of  the  need  for  the  re-confirmation  of  the 
FBI  Director  every  seven  years,  my  bill  would 
regularize  the  oversight  function  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  agency. 

Willis.  But  you're  not  adamant  about  that 
period  of  seven  years,  right? 

Byrd.  No,  I'm  not  particularly  wedded  to 
that.  I  saw  in  the  course  of  the  hearings  on 
the  Gray  nomination  the  need  for  Congress 
to  take  a  first,  deep  look  at  the  FBI.  There 
are  so  many  questions  that  ought  to  be  an- 
swered. For  example,  should  the  domestic  in- 
telligence activities  be  united  with  law  en- 
forcement activities?  What  should  be  the 
relationship  and  the  connection  between  the 
FBI  Director  and  the  Attorney  General?  Who 
should  make  the  decisions  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  particular  case  is  to  be  given  "fuU- 
court  press?"  These  and  many,  many  other 
questions  are  involved. 

Angelo.  Senator,  when  you  made  this  pro- 
posal. Senator  Edward  Kennedy  made  a 
speech  in  opposition  to  it.  He  suggested  that 
setting  up  the  FBI  as  a  separate  agency 
might  lead  to  something  more  similar  to 
what  exists  in  police  slates.  It  might  dig  the 
ground  work  for  that.  How  do  you  counter 
that  argument? 

Byrd.  I  don't  say  that  my  proposal  Is  the 
best  one,  but  it  seems  to  me  that,  due  to 
the  experience  of  the  hearings  on  the  con- 
firmation of  Patrick  Gray,  Congress  ought  to 
play  a  constructive  role  in  protecting  th« 
FBI  against  improper  political  influence — 
whUe,  at  the  same  time,  insuring  its  ac- 
countabUity to  competent  authorities.  I  was 
concerned  with  the  dominance  by  the  Attor- 
ney General — and  I  don't  speak  with  respect 
to  personalities  here.  I  think  that  the  Com- 


mittee ought  to  conduct  long  hearings  re- 
garding the  FBI,  and  its  policies.  It's  a  very 
interesting  thing,  or  ought  to  l>e,  to  note 
that  the  FBI's  intelligence-gathering  activi- 
ties are  founded,  apparently,  on  "inherent" 
presidential  powers.  There's  no  legal  stand- 
ard. The  Congress  has  never  gotten  Into  this 
area,  and  It  ought  to  get  into  this  area.  It's 
my  xmderstanding  that  the  FBI's  Intelli- 
gence-gathering activities  are  based,  insofar 
tis  authority  Is  concerned,  on  FDR's  1939  Ex- 
ecutive Order  to  the  Attorney  Genera!  to 
increase  the  Intelligence-gathering  person- 
nel of  the  FBI,  so  It  coxUd  adequately  cope 
with  the  additional  duties  imposed  by  the 
national  emergency  facing  the  country. 

Willis.  Would  you  believe  that  the  FBI's 
Investigation  of  the  Watergate  was  as  thor- 
ough as  it  shotiid  have  been? 

Byrd.  No,  it  was  not.  The  sitting  Judge  In 
that  case  Indicated  such.  I  think  that  the 
hearings  also  clearly  brought  that  out. 

Angelo.  You  suggested  that  Mr.  Gray  was 
simply  not  a  fit  cliolce  to  head  the  FBI. 
What  kind  of  man  do  you  think  of  as  the 
next  FBI  Director? 

Byrd.  Of  course,  this  is  the  President's 
prerogative. 

Angelo.  Why,  why  Is  it  necessary? 

Byrd.  Well,  it's  his  prerogative  to  nominate 
the  Director,  and  It  is  not  for  me  to  tell  him 
what  to  do  In  this  regard.  But  I  should  think 
that  in  view  of  the  unfortunate  experience 
with  Mr.  Gray's  nomination,  the  President 
certainly  ought  to  nominate  someone  whose 
stature  is  beyond  question — especially  in 
view  of  this  terrible  Watergate  incident.  I 
think  that  the  President  owes  It  to  himself 
to  select  a  nominee  who  can  immediatelv 
stimulate  the  enthusiasm  and  support  of 
both  parties  behind  the  nomination.  Since 
the  FBI  has  been  without  a  leader  now  for 
11  months.  It's  very  important. 

Willis.  Do  you  have  a  candidate? 

Byrd.  I  do  not.  It's  very  important  that  the 
F>resldent  nominate  someone  who  can  stand 
the  test  and  who  will  reflect  credit  upon  the 
Administration  and  upon  law  enforcement 
throughout  the  country. 

Angelo.  Senator,  you  just  said  you  don't 
have  a  personal  choice,  but  give  us  an 
example  of  a  kind  of  man  you  have  in  mind. 
Maybe  even  not  one  that  would  figure  In 
the  selection  right  now.  But  looking  backward 
a  little  bit,  what  sort  of  figure  do  you  think 
of? 

Byrd.  I  don't  think  of  any  specific  figure  in 
that  regard.  I  think  of  someone,  however, 
who  has  the  courage,  the  ability,  and  who 
has  never  been  associated  with  the  Water- 
gate incident. 

Angelo.  Senator,  there's  another  facet 
that  you've  introduced  this  year  to  the  area 
that  is  very  interesting  and  very  innovative. 
That  is  your  proposal  that  cabinet  officers  be 
subjected  to  reconfirmation  hearings  at  the 
beginning  of  a  second  term.  If  that  were 
the  case,  which  of  the  Nixon  cabinet  officers 
would  you  have  some  serious  second  thoughts 
about? 

Byrd.  I  like  the  Attorney  General  per- 
sonally. I  think  he's  a  man  who's  very  con- 
genial, with  a  winning  personality,  and  he 
must  have  an  exceptional  amount  of  ability. 
I  like  him  personally,  but  his  exorbitant 
claims  with  respect  to  executive  privilege 
certainly  shook  the  foundations  from  under 
me.  These  were  wUd  claims,  and  I  think  that 
they  were  abrasive.  I  think  that  they  might 
cast  a  reflection  upon  the  Attorney  General's 
own  ability.  I  just  couldn't  believe  that  he 
was  serious.  So  I  would  think  It  might  be 
well  to  have  the  Attorney  General  back.  I 
also  would  'be  very  Interested  in  seeing  Mr. 
Butz  come  back  before  the  Congress.  Inci- 
dentally, I  supported  his  nomination,  but  I 
noted  on  television  recently  that  he  spoke 
of  those  "free-wheeling,  free-spending  Con- 
gressmen up   there,"   and   I   think   that   it 


might  take  a  little  of  the  arrogance  out  of 
people  like  Mr.  Butz  if  they  had  to  come 
back  every  four  years  and  be  reconfirmed. 

Angelo.  The  initial  confirmation  proce- 
dures are  usually  on  things  Uke  conflicts  of 
interest  and  whether  they're  qualified  to 
serve.  But  this  would  actuaUy  bring  them 
back  to  see  what  they've  done  and  see  If  it 
has  met  with  Senate  approval,  so  to  speak. 
Would  that  be  a  new  precedent  altogether? 

Byrd.  It  would  be  a  new  precedent,  but  I 
think  that  Congress,  if  it's  going  to  reassert 
its  proper  role  in  the  system  of  checks  and 
balances,  ought  to  have  a  continuing  over- 
fiqht  function  with  respect  to  these  cabinet 
officers.  I  don't  think  it's  too  much  to  ask 
that  they  be  required  to  come  back  before 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress,  and 
render  an  accounting  as  to  how  tliey  have 
conducted  their  business,  and  let  the  Con- 
gress make  another  Judgment  as  to  whetlier 
or  not  they  should  Ije  reconfirmed. 

Willis.  Senator.  I  w?.s  Just  sitting  listening 
to  you  speak  and  I  was  curious  because  It 
seems  all  the  publicity  is,  of  course,  with  the 
Watergate  and  the  Republican  Party  right 
now.  But  what  about  the  climate  and  the 
health  of  the  Democratic  Party  as  you  know 
it  on  the  HUl  today? 

Byrd.  The  Democratic  Party — I  hope  It 
learned  a  lesson  from  the  past  election;  that 
is.  to  get  back  In  the  middle  of  the  stream 
where  the  majority  of  the  votes  are.  because 
it  has  to  have  the  majority  of  the  votes  in 
order  to  win  an  election. 

Ancelo.  Senator,  with  Just  a  few  minutes 
left,  the  last  major  scandal  involving  the 
Wlilte  House  that  the  people  talk  about  was 
the  Teapot  Dome  scandal  that  affected  the 
Hirdlng  Administration.  How  do  you  com- 
pare the  Watergate  affair  with  the  Teapot 
Dome  scandal? 

Byrd.  The  Teapot  Dome  scandal  involved 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  It  had  to  do  with  oil  leases 
on  Naval  oil  resen-es.  and  the  passing  on  of 
those  leases  to  certain  oU  companies.  This 
is  an  entirely  different  kind  of  thing.  It  in- 
volves electronic  bugging;  it  involves  ap- 
parent coverup  in  the  White  House;  it  in- 
volves burglary.  But  I  think  this  In  common 
can  be  said  with  respect  to  the  two:  as  the 
Teapot  Dome  has  linked  the  Harding  Admln- 
istr.\tion  over  the  past  50  years  with  corrup- 
tion, I  think  that  the  Watergate  scandal 
wUl  also  link  this  Administration  with  cor- 
ruption for  a  long,  long  time  to  come. 

Willis.  Would  you  say  though  Senator, 
comparing  the  two,  the  Watergate  was  more 
political  than  the  Teapot  Dome,  which  in- 
volved out-and-out  millions  of  dollars 
changing  hands  for  these  leases. 

Byrd.  I  think  there  are  many  intangibles 
in  our  society  and  our  Democratic  system 
that  can't  be  measured  in  terms  of  dollars. 
The  Watergate  scandal  goes  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  political  process,  and,  in  a  time  when 
so  many  people  aro  losing  faith  in  the  po- 
litical process  and  In  the  government.  I  think 
It's  most  unfortunate  that  this  had  to  hap- 
pen. It  Impairs  the  credibility  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  government,  and,  when  this  is 
done,  the  people  lose  faith  in  their  govern- 
ment. All  of  this  cannot  be  valued  in  terms 
of  dollars. 

Angelo.  Senator  Byrd,  thank  you  very 
much  for  being  with  us  on  Panorama. 

Willis.  Thank  you  Senator. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

Busn^ss 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 
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ARCTIC  WINTER  GAMES  IN 
ALASKA  IN  1974 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  S.  907,  which  the  clerk  will  state 
by  tiUe. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  by 
title,  as  follows: 

A  bin  (8.  907)  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  tlSO.OOO  to  assist  In  financing  the 
arctic  winter  games  to  be  held  In  the  State 
of  Alaska  in  1974. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This  bill 
Is  being  considered  under  a  time  limita- 
tion. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  S.  907,  which  will  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  $150,000  to 
assist  in  financing  the  arctic  winter 
games  scheduled  for  Anchorage,  Alaska, 
In  1974.  This  legislation  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  disburse  these 
fimds  imder  such  conditions  as  he  deems 
appropriate  to  the  host  of  the  arctic 
winter  games. 

The  arctic  winter  games  Is  a  new  con- 
cept in  international  sports.  First  held  in 
1970  In  the  Northwest  Territories  of 
Canada,  It  Is  a  biennial  competition  for 
athletes  from  the  far  northern  countries. 
States,  and  territories.  The  first  two 
games  were  held  in  Canada— the  first, 
as  I  have  indicated,  in  YeUow  Knife, 
Northwest  Territories,  and  the  second  in 
Whitehorse,  Yukon  Territory.  Original 
participants  were  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories, the  Yukon  Territory,  and  the 
State  of  Alaska.  Arctic  Quebec  has  since 
Joined  the  games.  I  believe  Greenland 
and  Labrador  will  participate  in  1974. 
Other  northern  coimtries,  including  the 
Scandinavian  countries  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  have  also  stated  an  Interest  In 
participating  in  the  future. 

These  games  were  originally  held  be- 
cause the  athletes  from  the  northern 
States  did  less  well  in  the  Olympics,  even 
in  the  winter  sports,  than  would  have 
been  expected.  This  is  because  the  op- 
portunity for  intemational  participation, 
particularly  among  lower  socioeconomic 
groups,  is  very  limited.  Because  of  the 
relative  Isolation  of  most  northern 
States,  even  the  best  athletes  are  nor- 
mally limited  to  local  competition.  As  a 
result,  most  winter  Olsmipic  sports  have 
been  won  by  athletes  from  below  60th 
parallel  north.  These  games  were  estab- 
lished specifically  to  foster  athletes 
above  that  parallel  of  latitude.  They 
have  succeeded  admirably. 

The  1972  games  Involved  approxi- 
mately 250  athletes  each  from  the  North- 
west Territories,  the  Yukon  Territory, 
and  the  State  of  Alaska.  Arctic  Quebec, 
which  entered  the  games  in  1972,  sent 
approximately  60  participants.  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  Quebec  will  have  a  full  con- 
tingent by  1974. 

The  11  basic  sports  In  the  program  in- 
clude badminton,  basketbaU,  boxing, 
curling,  figure  skating,  hockey,  shooting, 
skiing,  table  tennis,  volleyball,  and  wres- 
tling. In  addition,  there  will  be  six 
Eskimo  and  Indian  sports  Indigenous  to 


the  northern  Native  peoples.  There  will 
also  be  Native  craftwork  and  cultural 
exhibits. 

The  State  of  Alaska  and  the  city  of 
Anchorage  have  each  appn^riated 
$50,000  for  the  games.  The  Arctic  Winter 
Games  Corp.  has  estimated  that  local 
sales,  concessions,  and  donations  will 
contribute  an  additional  $50,000  toward 
the  expenses  of  the  games,  which  are 
budgeted  at  $300,000.  This  legislation  will 
authorize  an  appropriation  sufficient  to 
cover  the  differences  between  the  antic- 
ipated expenditures  and  receipts; 
namely,  $150,000. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  the  bill  that  was  passed 
last  year  by  the  Senate  would  have  au- 
thorized $250,000.  After  discussions  and 
In  negotiations  with  the  people  that  are 
working  with  the  Arctic  Winter  Games 
Corp.  in  Alaska,  we  have  reduced  the  au- 
thorization to  $150,000  this  year  because 
we  feel  that  is  sufficient. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  has 
moved  so  quickly  on  the  bill  again  this 
year.  S.  907  is  similar  to  S.  2988  which 
passed  the  Senate  In  May  of  1972,  but  S. 
907  authorizes  a  lesser  expenditure  than 
did  S.  2988.  It  has  become  apparent  In 
the  last  few  months  that  less  Federal  as- 
sistance will  be  necessary,  because  the 
games  have  received  the  commitment  of 
additional  financing  from  other  sources. 

S.  907  authorizes  the  lesser  expraidl- 
ture  I  mentioned.  By  assisting  young 
people  from  the  northern  States  to  come 
together  in  a  spirit  of  International 
friendly  competition,  this  legislation  will 
do  much,  not  only  to  foster  physical  fit- 
ness and  sports  skills,  but  also  to  create 
an  atmosphere  of  intemational  coopera- 
tion and  good  will  among  many  com- 
peting coimtries  around  the  polar  rim. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  we  have 
received  a  highly  favorable  report  on  S. 
907  from  the  Department  of  State.  Far 
from  opposing  the  bill,  they  have  en- 
dorsed It.  I  would  like  to  read  the  letter 
for  the  Record  at  this  point.  It  reads: 

Depabtment   of   State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  18,  1973. 
Hon.  Wabren  G.  Magnuson, 
Chairman,    Committee   on   Commerce,    V.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Mr.   CHAniMAN:    The   Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letters  of  June  12 
and  13,  1973,  requesting  comment  on  S.  907, 
to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  $150,000  to 
assist  In  financing  the  arctic  winter  games  to 
be  held  in  the  State  of  Alaska  In  1974. 

The  Department  has  been  encouraged  In 
recent  years  to  observe  that  an  Increasing 
number  of  International  sports  competitions 
are  being  held  in  the  United  States.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  Arctic  Winter  Games,  which 
would  be  hosted  in  the  United  States  for  the 
first  time,  can  contribute  to  closer  under- 
standing with  areas  above  the  sixtieth  par- 
allel. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Admin- 
istration's program  there  Is  no  objection  to 
the  submission  of  this  report. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Marsraix   Wricht, 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
KelatUms. 

Mr.  President,  this  authorization  was 
not  In  the  Department  of  Commerce 
budget,  because  no  request  was  received 
and  it  had  obviously  not  been  authorized. 
It  Is  not  opposed  by  the  administration. 


On  the  contrary,  we  have  received  a  de- 
partmental report  on  the  bill  which  inter- 
poses no  objection  to  its  enjictment, 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  read 
Into  the  Record  at  this  point  a  letter 
from  the  Department  of  State  which  is 
addressed  to  our  chairman.  Honorable 
Warren  G.  Magnuson.  The  complete  let- 
ter reads  as  follows: 

General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington.  D.C.  June  IS,  1973. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnitson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
UJS.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  In  reply  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  this  Depart- 
ment with  respect  to  S.  907.  a  bill 

"To  authorize  the  appropriation  of  $160,000 
to  assist  in  financing  the  arctic  winter  games 
to  be  held  in  the  State  of  Alaska  In  1974." 

The  bin  would  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  $150,000  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
assist  In  financing  the  games.  The  Secretary 
wovUd  be  authorized  to  provide  for  the  dls- 
bivsement  of  these  funds  imder  such  con- 
ditions as  he  deems  appropriate.  The  De- 
partment Interposes  no  objection  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation. 

The  1974  Arctic  Winter  Games  will  be  the 
third  occurrence  '■  of  the  games,  with  the 
United  States  as  the  host  for  the  first  time. 
Previous  games  have  been  hosted  by  Cana- 
dian cities  with  substantial  contributions 
from  the  Canadian  Federal  Government.  The 
appropriation  to  be  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  would  be  for  the  purpose 
of  general  funding  for  the  games.  An  Arctic 
Winter  Games  Corporation  has  been  estab- 
lished as  a  quasi-governmental  corporation 
In  the  State  of  Alaska  to  administer  the 
games.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  would 
establish  terms  and  conditions  for  the  dis- 
bursement of  appropriated  fimds  to  appro- 
priate persons  or  organizations  and  for  re- 
ports on  their  expendltvire  as  necessary  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  that  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  the  submission  of  our  proposed 
report  to  the  Congress  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Karl  E.  Bakke, 
Deputy  General  Counsel. 

The  significant  paragraph  of  the  let- 
ter Is: 

The  1974  Arctic  Winter  Games  wUl  be  the 
third  occiurence  of  the  games,  with  the 
United  States  as  the  host  for  the  first  time. 
Previous  games  have  been  hosted  by  Cana- 
dian cltlee  with  substantial  contributions 
from  the  Canadian  Federal  Government.  The 
appropriation  to  be  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  would  be  for  the  purpose 
of  general  funding  for  the  games.  An  Arctic 
Winter  Games  Corporation  has  been  estab- 
lished as  a  quasi-governmental  corporation 
In  the  State  of  Alaska  to  administer  the 
games.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  would  es- 
tablish terms  and  conditions  for  the  dis- 
bursement of  appropriated  funds  to  appro- 
priate persons  or  organizations  and  for  re- 
ports on  their  expenditure  as  necessary  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  It  would  be  plain 
that  the  prior  competitions  that  have 
been  held  in  our  sister  countries  on  this 
North  American  continent  were  substan- 
tially assisted  by  the  Canadian  Federal 
Government.  We  are  asUng  for  an  au- 
thorization for  only  $150,000  to  assure 
that  our  country  gives  these  games  sup- 
port in  at  least  the  amount  Involved  in 
this  authorization  which  Is  required  for 
its  successful  completion.  This  Is  less 
money  than  was  provided  by  the  Cana- 
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dian    Government   on    both    prior    oc- 
casions. 

I  think  that  we  have  tried  to  be  as 
frugal  as  possible.  It  is  not  the  first  time 
that  Congress  has  been  requested  to  sup- 
port international  competition  or  even 
local  competition  with  Federal  funds. 

I  think  it  is  highly  important  to  point 
out  that  there  is  a  precedent  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  supporting 
games  of  this  type. 

Since  1876  the  U.S.  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  supported  45  similar  programs. 

Since  1960;  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated money  many  times.  It  appropriated 
$3.5  million  for  the  Squaw  Valley  winter 
Olympics.  It  appropriated  $4  million  for 
the  Defense  Department  to  use  for  prep- 
aration for  the  1960  Olympic  winter 
games. 

Four  million  dollars  was  appropriated, 
of  which  $500,000  was  earmarked  for  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  for  preparation,  and 
the  remainder,  $3.5  million,  was  tc  go  to  a 
nonprofit  corporation  in  California. 

I  think  it  is  highly  important  to  note 
that  the  Senate  psissed  in  September 
1972,  S.  3531,  which  authorized  funds 
for  the  1976  winter  Olympics.  The  au- 
thorization level  was  $3.5  million. 

S.  907  provided  funding  which,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  would  carry  out  our 
national  responsibility  toward  these 
games  and  would  foster  their  continu- 
ance. As  I  travel  across  the  north  coun- 
try of  my  State,  which  is  one-fifth  the 
size  of  all  the  rest  of  the  United  States 
combined,  I  am  very  much  reminded 
that  often  it  is  practically  impossible  in 
our  State  for  these  young  people  to 
participate  in  other  sports  events,  in 
their  local  schools.  It  would  not  be  at  all 
uncommon  for  the  high  school  students 
and  college  students  from  the  State  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Etela- 
ware  (Mr.  Biden),  who  now  is  presiding 
over  the  Senate,  to  be  able  to  have  in- 
volvement in  sports  events  that  involve 
people  from  other  communities. 

That  is  the  reason  we  organize  these 
games,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  athletes  who 
are  considered  to  be  outstanding  could 
be  brought  into  one  point  so  that  they 
might  compete  with  other  athletes  from 
various  other  areas  of  the  arctic.  It  is 
not  often  that  they  would  get  such  a 
chance.  On  the  other  hand,  students  from 
the  State  of  Delaware  would  have  the 
chance,  perhaps  every  week,  to  engage  in 
such  activities. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  a  very 
small  amount  of  money  authorized  to  as- 
sure that  the  arctic  winter  games,  which 
are  very  significant  for  the  people  of  the 
arctic,  can  continue  as  scheduled  for 
1974. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand from  the  assistant  majority 
leader  that  I  am  to  have  control  of  the 
time  in  opposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  shall  require. 

Mr.  President,  when  American  teams 
travel  to  the  Olympics,  they  are  not  sub- 
sidized. Funds  are  raised  by  voluntary 
subscription. 

When  our  AAU  athletes— national 
champions  in  track,  diving,  swimming, 


gymnastics,  and  other  sports — travel  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  a  few  weeks,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will 
not  pay  their  way. 

But  when  the  State  of  Alaska  hosts 
the  arctic  winter  games  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  is  asked  to  subsidize 
them. 

My  first  point  is  that  this  bill  sets  a 
very  bad  precedent.  Up  until  now,  at 
least  generally  and  in  principle,  ama- 
teur and  professional  athletics  In  the 
United  States,  are  supported  by  private 
subscription  and  by  personal  funds. 

Local  funds  assist  the  sports  events 
that  go  on  all  over  this  country  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Olympics.  They  are  widely 
publicized  and  the  U.S.  athletes  are  in 
competition  with  the  athletes  from 
other  countries.  We  do  not,  however,  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  Russians  to  come 
here  and  compete  with  our  athletes  or 
for  our  athletes  to  go  to  Russia. 

Nevertheless,  it  has  been  said  that 
sooner  or  later  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  subsidize  everything. 

And,  believe  it  or  not.  in  this  bill  we 
do  it.  In  this  bill  we  subsidize  ping  pong 
and  badminton,  curling  and  figure  skat- 
ing, basketball,  hockey,  shooting,  skiing, 
volleyball,  and  wrestling. 

You  name  it.  We  subsidize  it,  if  this 
bill  goes  through.  The  $150,000  asked  for 
in  this  bill  is  not  a  lot  of  money. 

But  it  sets  a  very  bad  precedent  and 
helps  to  establish  a  very  bad  principle, 
namely  that  the  costs  of  amateur  and 
private  sports  will  be  paid  for  by  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

Perhaps  the  United  States  will  come  to 
that.  Personally  I  hope  not.  But  if  we 
do  come  to  that,  let  us  not  do  it  by  the 
backdoor  and  through  a  bill  such  as  this. 

Fundamentally,  then,  I  oppose  this 
bill  on  principle.  It  subsidizes  yet  an- 
other activity  in  this  coimtry  which 
should  be  paid  for  by  private  citizens 
through  contributions. 

Not  only  will  we  subsidze  gas  and  oil, 
minerals,  shipbuilding,  sugar,  farm  prod- 
ucts, exports,  transportation,  servants 
for  generals  and  admirals,  reclamation 
projects,  pubic  works,  highways,  the 
mai  services,  wefarle  recipients,  and 
housing,  to  name  only  a  few,  but  if  this 
bill  goes  through  we  will  add  parlor  and 
garden  sports  to  the  list. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  carries  things, 
too  far. 

NO  budget  bureau  approval 

Congress  has  been  told  time  and  again 
that  if  we  pass  bills  not  approved  by  the 
President  and  the  Budget  Bureau,  that 
we  are  or  will  be  responsible  for  the  eco- 
nomic consequences. 

The  spending  of  the  small  funds  in  this 
bill,  obviously  would  not  have  dire  eco- 
nomic consequences.  But  we  still  have 
the  principle. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  just  came 
through  with  a  letter  like  the  Marines 
coming  on  the  scene,  from  the  State  De- 
partment, to  indicate  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  now  asked  for  this  $150,000. 
I  shall  comment  on  the  jony  of  that  in 
just  a  moment.  This  year,  when  we  are 
denying  funds  for  the  poor,  they  come  In 
with  plenty  of  money  for  volley  ball  and 
curling  in  the  Arctic. 

The  OMB  resisted  until  the  last  min- 


ute. The  committee  report  itself  says, 
for  example: 

views  of  the  Commerce  Department, 
Treasury  Department,  and  General  Account- 
ing Office  were  requested.  However,  no  com- 
ments were  received. 

That,  of  course,  has  been  taken  care 
of  by  the  letter  this  morning,  but  only 
at  the  last  minute. 

WRONG  PRioarriES 

In  addition,  it  establishes  wrong  prior- 
ities. This  is  a  year  in  which  all  funds 
for  the  OEO  have  been  impounded.  Dis- 
aster loans  for  farmers  were  stopped. 
The  interest  rate  for  REA  loans  was 
raised.  All  new  public  housing  starts 
were  suspended,  as  were  starts  for  sec- 
tion 235  housing.  No  funds  are  provided 
in  the  budget  for  counseling  for  the  poor 
in  subsidized  housing  units. 

But,  we  are  asked  to  subsidize  table 
tennis,  volleyball,  figure  skating,  smd 
badminton.  I  suggest  that  our  priorities 
are  upside  down.  Nothing  for  poverty — 
thousands  for  volleyball 

A  SINGLE  STATE 

Further,  this  event  is  not  an  interna- 
tional event  in  the  sense  that  the  United 
States  takes  part.  One  State  and  one 
area  takes  part.  The  athletes  come  from 
Alaska,  the  Yukon,  the  Northwest  ter- 
ritories, and  perhaps  Quebec.  The  funds 
would  go  to  a  single  State  for  a  single 
purpose.  It  is  a  peculiarly  Alaskan  affair 
which,  in  my  view,  should  be  supported 
by  Alaskans. 

And  if  there  is  an  odd  hockey  player 
from  Minnesota  or  Maine,  then  let  the 
sponsors  of  the  games  solicit  funds  in 
the  areas  where  the  shooters  or  ping 
pong  players  come  from. 

Let  me  add,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
opens  the  door  for  Wisconsin  to  have 
games  with  Ontario.  It  opens  the  door 
for  Delaware,  I  suppose,  to  have  Inter- 
national games  with  Bermuda.  Why  not? 
It  would  be  a  great  thing  for  the  coun- 
try. Call  the  Delaware  extravaganza  the 
Biden  Games;  they  really  might  amount 
to  something.  Let  them  have  a  compe- 
tition, for  example,  in  scuba  diving. 

In  Wisconsin,  we  will  take  on  anyone 
for  a  competition  in  beer  drinking,  polka 
dancing,  cow  milking,  or  polo.  Few  peo- 
ple realize  what  a  great  polo  team  ws 
have  in  Milwaukee.  It  would  be  a  great 
place  for  an  intemational  quilting  bee. 
We  could  get  the  State  Department  in- 
volved if  we  make  it  a  croquet  contest. 
I  understand  they  have  some  great  boys 
with  the  wickets  over  there. 

But  I  think  we  have  gone  too  far  in  this 
bill.  If  every  State  in  the  Union,  such  as 
Delaware,  Kentucky,  and  Wisconsin,  got 
what  Alaska  gets  altogether  in  subsidies, 
the  Federal  budget  would  be  ^840  billion. 
Yesterday  the  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished the  amount  each  State  receives  per 
capita,  and  leading  the  list  was  Alaska. 

Alaska  is  a  marvelous  State,  a  beau- 
tiful State.  As  the  Senator  has  pointed 
out,  it  covers  one-fifth  of  the  territoi-y  of 
the  entire  United  States.  It  inspires  us  in 
many  ways.  But  I  do  not  know  why  we 
have  to  shovel  out  so  much  money  to 
Alaska.  And  certainly  this  is  the  kind  of 
thing,  it  seems  to  me.  that  should  remind 
us  we  must  draw  the  line  somewhere. 

We  should  help  the  Indians  in  Alaska. 
They  deserve  it.  We  should  help  others  in 
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Alaska  who  are  deserving,  Just  as  in  every 
other  State.  But  to  break  precedent  by 
instituting  a  so-called  Alaska  interna- 
tional competition  by  helping  one  State 
play  Ping-pong  and  volleyball  seems  to 
me  is  going  too  far. 

I  am  curious,  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  President's  tight  budget,  to  know 
what  the  administration  is  going  to 
knock  out.  They  are  now  coming  in  with 
$150,000  that  was  not  ii^^e  President's 
budget  when  they  sent  it  down.  They  are 
coming  in  with  $150,000  for  volleyball 
games  and  figure  skating  in  Alaska.  I  just 
wonder  what  they  are  going  to  knock  out. 

I  understand,  now  that  the  measm-e 
has  the  support  of  the  administration, 
that  there  is  not  much  hope  or  prospect 
of  blocking  it.  That  support  has  just 
come  in  within  the  last  couple  of  hours. 
Until  that  time,  there  was  indication 
that  the  administration,  if  not  opposed, 
would  not  support  it. 

Under  the  changed  circumstances,  I 
do  not  expect  to  ask  for  a  vote,  and  I 
hope  we  can  dispose  of  the  legislation 
promptly. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  such  time  as  he  may  re- 
quire to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook). 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is 
unfortunate  that  whenever  a  matter  of 
this  nature  comes  before  the  Senate,  we 
have  to  mix  everything  together  in  one 
pot.  Regardless  of  the  amount  involved, 
it  seems  that  everything  has  to  be 
weighed  in  relationship  to  every  other 
problem  we  face,  instead  of  talking  about 
the  issues.  Maybe  some  day,  if  we  can 
ever  get  down  to  a  logical  debate  on  the 
issues,  we  can  accomplish  more  than  we 
do. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  said 
that  the  AAU  receives  no  fimds,  and.  In 
the  Olympic  games,  U.S.  athletes  receive 
no  Government  funds. 

We  have  just  conducted  hearings  on  a 
number  of  sports  bills  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  ^Mr.  Pearson),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  and 
the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson)  about  the  disaster  the 
United  States  faced  in  the  last  Olympic 
games.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  were  quite 
shocked  when  the  president  of  the  Olym- 
pic Committee  took  pride  in  the  fact  that 
we  are  the  only  country  in  the  world  that 
provides  no  funds  from  the  Government ; 
and  yet  the  Olympic  Committee  itself  is 
set  up  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  perpetuity,  as  r.  matter  of  fact. 
If  you  once  get  on  that  committee,  you 
stay  there  forever;  and  the  United  States 
has  some  individuals  who  have  stayed  on 
the  committee  for  most  of  their  lives,  and 
have  forgotten  and  lost  touch  with  the 
whole  concept  of  what  the  Olympic  com- 
petition really  meant. 

For  example,  we  saw  them  going  to 
Europe  first  class  and  staying  in  the  most 
fabulous  hotels  in  Munich,  while  the 
athletes  had  to  be  put  in  athletic  villages, 
where  they  had  absolutely  nothing.  We 
saw  athletes  who  had  to  go  all  the  way 
to  the  west  coast,  the  State  of  Washing- 


ton, on  their  own  fimds,  to  even  compete. 
They  did  not  have  a  dime  from  any 
source.  They  ate  hot  dogs  and  potato 
chips  while  they  were  out  there,  to  find 
out  whether  they  could  be  on  the  team 
and  participate  for  their  country. 

Frankly,  the  reason  I  am  for  this  bill 
Is  that  this  may  be  the  first  break- 
through, so  that  we  can  do  what  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  thinks  Is  bad, 
and  that  is  for  this  Federal  Government 
to  participate,  and  participate  finan- 
cially, so  that  we  will  not  have  an  Olym- 
pic Committee  that  does  not  care  about 
its  athletes,  that  gives  the  girls'  track 
team  a  track  in  New  York  City  to  prac- 
tice on  where  they  had  to  put  pads  up 
against  a  brick  wall,  because  while  the 
kids  tried  to  break  the  record  and  go 
over  the  last  hurdle,  they  had  to  bounce 
up  against  the  brick  wall  in  order  to 
stop. 

I  cannot  figure  out  for  the  life  of  me 
how  we  as  a  country  could  sit  here  and 
make  a  determination  that  the  track  and 
field  meets  for  competitions  to  go  to  the 
Olympics  were  way  out  in  the  State  of 
Washington  instead  of  being  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  United  States,  so  that  many 
more  individuals  could  participate.  Much 
as  I  hate  to  say  it,  in  this  respect  the 
Canadian  Government  is  smarter  than 
we  are.  When  first  the  winter  arctic 
games  were  established  and  opened,  who 
was  there  to  welcome  the  athletes  but 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada?  Because 
he  knew  the  importance  of  it.  He  knew 
the  importance  of  the  situation,  and  yet 
somehow  or  other  we  do  not.  The  reason 
we  do  not  is  because  it  costs  $150,000, 
and  we  can  carry  the  argument  to  a  de- 
gree of  demagogery  that  it  will  have  to 
wait  until  everything  else  is  taken 
care   of. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  much 
of  what  the  Senator  has  said  makes 
sense.  I  think  we  should  have  much  fiu:- 
ther  consideration  of  the  possibility  of 
providing  more  generous  subsidies  to 
athletics.  I  believe  strongly  in  physical 
fitness.  I  believe  we  ought  to  do  much 
more  than  we  are  doing  to  prevent  ill 
health  in  this  country,  in  all  kinds  of 
ways. 

But  I  say  this  is  the  wrong  way  to  go 
about  it.  The  Senator  has  just  admitted 
that  this  is  a  foot  in  the  door,  a  step 
toward  getting  lis  to  move  in  the  direc- 
tion he  wants  us  to  move. 

If  we  are  going  to  establish  a  principle 
and  a  policy,  it  seems  to  me  we  would  be 
better  served  if  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce would  come  in  with  a  program  to 
provide  equal  help  for  people  all  over 
America  in  all  of  the  50  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  athletics  on  a  larger  basis. 
Let  us  debate  and  consider  it  on  Its  mer- 
its and  not  have  it  come  in  on  a  $150.- 
000  bUl  for  one  State  when  the  report 
from  the  administration  does  not  come 
in  until  the  last  hour  of  the  day  until 
we  have  one  short  letter  and  a  1 14 -page 
report. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  says  that 


we  are  deciding  a  principle  this  morn- 
ing. We  may  very  well  be,  but  If  we  are 
going  to  do  that,  we  should  have  far 
more  matiu-e  consideration  and  greater 
equity,  so  that  everyone  in  this  country 
has  an  equal  opportunity. 

Mr.  COOK.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  that  I  do  not  disagree 
with  many  of  the  things  the  Senator  has 
said.  I  can  only  say  that  I  do  not  stand 
here  as  an  administration  spokesman 
for  the  bill  imder  any  circimistances.  The 
Lord  only  knows  that  no  one  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  will  be  eli- 
gible to  participate  in  the  games  at  An- 
chorage. I  am  only  making  the  point 
that  we  now  have  the  opportunity,  on  a 
pilot  basis,  to  start  the  program.  I  can 
only  say  further  to  the  Senator  that  the 
reason  for  the  Senator  from  Alaska's 
bringing  up  this  bill  is  that  the  games 
will  be  held  next  year. 

We  did  not  get  into  a  situation  as  a 
legislative  body  in  evaluating  the  Olym- 
pics or  in  evaluating  the  obligations  and 
the  responsibilities  of  the  United  States 
to  take  an  afiBrmative  position  until  we 
saw  the  disasters  that  befell  our  athletes, 
until  we  saw  our  swimmer  have  his  gold 
medal  taken  away  from  him,  until  we  saw 
our  American  basketball  team  that 
played  the  Russians,  who  played  under 
rules  that  no  one  who  plays  basketball  In 
this  country  ever  heard  of  in  his  life, 
and  who  watched  a  group  of  volunteers 
from  the  United  States  do  nothing  about 
it. 

The  only  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
that  the  Canadian  Government  has 
realized  for  the  last  two  times  the  im- 
portance of  this,  especiaUy  the  impor- 
tance of  this  for  those  individuals  in  the 
Northwest  Territories.  I  am  not  saying 
that  Kentucky  should  have  $150,000  so 
that  it  can  get  a  basketball  team  to  play. 
When  basketball  is  played  in  our  State, 
we  get  18,000  to  as  high  as  28,000  people 
to  come  out  and  see  the  games.  We  do 
not  need  it.  But  they  do.  We  should  not 
overlook  the  need  that  others  have.  It 
should  be  given  serious  consideration. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  it  took  the  sig- 
nature of  many  Senators,  that  this  Sen- 
ator circulated  a  letter  to  Mr.  Byers  of 
the  NCAA,  so  that  we  finally  got  58 
Members  up  to  now  to  sign  a  letter  to 
make  him  capitulate,  that  college  bas- 
ketball in  the  United  States  could  com- 
pete against  the  Russian  team  that  came 
over  here. 

I  might  suggest  that  it  was  not  until 
we  had  absolutely  brow-beaten  that 
gentleman  that  he  allowed  us  to  have 
a  competitive  team  go  against  the 
Russians,  the  Russian  team  that  was 
totally  and  completely  financed  by  its 
own  government  and  brought  over  to 
the  United  States  to  compete. 

Thus.  I  would  suggest  that  this  is  a 
good  start.  I  would  suggest  further  that 
it  is  a  logical  appropriation,  that  we 
consider  it  as  a  pilot  project.  I  whole- 
heartedly endorse  the  expenditures  so 
that  we,  too,  can  have  an  opportunity  to 
do  the  stune  thing  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment and  apparently  its  Parliament  had 
far  greater  Insight  into  subsidizing  and 
appropriating   for,   for   the   individual 
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athletes  and  the  athletic  competitive 
teams  in  the  respective  northwest  terri- 
tories of  Canada. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alaska  for 
giving  me  the  opportunity  to  make  these 
comments. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  for  his  support. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  that  there  were  almost 
600  Canadians  in  the  last  games.  What 
the  Senator  is  asking  us  to  do  in  our 
State  of  Alaska,  which  has  a  population 
of  only  350,000  people,  is  to  provide  the 
same  support  for  the  arctic  winter  games 
that  was  supplied  by  the  whole  of  the 
Federal  Government  of  Canada.  There 
were  some  40  to  50  U.S.  citizens  on  the 
Canadian  contingent  the  last  time.  I  do 
not  know  where  they  resided  in  the 
United  States,  but  they  participated  with 
the  Canadians.  There  were  about  60  per- 
manent residents  from  other  States  in 
the  Alaskan  contingent  who  happened  to 
be  stationed  in  various  areas  of  Alaska 
with  U.S.  military  forces  or  attending 
college  in  Alaska,  or  temporarily  work- 
ing in  Alaska  at  that  time.  They  were,  I 
think,  performing  a  service  to  participate 
with  Alaska  teams  in  this  kind  of  inter- 
national cooperation  among  the  people 
who  live  above  the  60th  parallel  North. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  published  in  Time  magazine  on 
March  27,  1972,  concerning  the  Biennial 
Arctic  Winter  Games. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Anyone  for  Aqraorak? 
As  the  second  biennial  Arctic  Winter 
Games  got  under  way  this  month  In  White- 
horse,  Yukon  Tenltory,  It  became  painfully 
clear  that  the  organization  of  the  event  left 
something  to  be  desired.  Take  the  case  of 
Simon  Tookoome,  the  Northwest  Territories' 
leading  ipirautaqtnrniq  (precision  whip 
flicking)  virtuoso.  Not  only  did  Tookoome 
have  no  competition  in  his  specialty,  but  the 
games  committee  was  not  even  certain  that 
another  whip  maestro  had  been  Invited.  For 
his  part,  Tookoome  left  his  sealskin  whip  at 
home  In  Baker  Lake.  But  resourcefulness,  as 
much  as  ipirautaqturniq.  Is  the  name  of  the 
game.  Improvising  a  whip  from  a  length  of 
rope,  Tookoome  put  on  a  crackling  display 
highlighted  by  the  extraction  of  a  toothpick 
from  the  sole  of  an  assistant's  boot  at  25  ft. 
Some  might  call  the  noncompetitive  per- 
formance a  hollow  triumph,  native  sports  do 
not  even  call  for  medals.  There  are,  however, 
gold,  silver  and  bronze  ulus  (medals  shaped 
like  the  Eskimo  whale-sklnnlng  knife)  for 
Individual  and  team  winners  in  such  conven- 
tional sports  as  cross-country  skiing,  figure 
skating,  basketball,  ice  hockey  and  table  ten- 
nis. The  combination  of  exotic  native  feats 
and  Intense  territorial  rivalry  have  made  the 
games  the  liveliest  sporting  event  north  of 
the  60th  paraUel. 

Ear  Pull.  While  there  was  no  one  to  stand 
up  to  Tookoome  in  ipirautaqturniq,  there 
was  competition  aplenty  in  aqraorak  and 
nalukataak.  Mickey  Gordon,  23,  an  Eskimo 
from  Inuvlk,  and  Reggie  Joule,  a  sophomore 
at  the  University  of  Alaska,  battled  for  hon- 
ors in  aqraorak.  The  event  consists  of  trying 
to  kick  a  sealskin  ball  dangling  from  a  pole. 
Kicking  furiously  aloft,  Gordon  came  within 


a  toe  of  breaking  his  own  world  record  of  8 
ft.  2  in.  Joule — all  5  ft.  5  in.  of  him — per- 
formed Just  as  brilliantly,  though  it  must  be 
remembered  that  aqraorak  is  not  his  forte. 
Joule  is  the  world  champion  in  nalukataak, 
in  which  contestants  bounce  on  a  walrus 
hide  held  fireman-style  by  two  dozen  assist- 
ants. Joule  bounced  to  within  inches  of  the 
ceiling  in  the  town's  gymnasium  but  later 
confessed  that  be  does  not  really  know  what 
determines  a  winner  in  his  chosen  sport.  "I 
think  it  has  something  to  do  with  height  and 
form,"  he  said. 

Many  of  the  native  contests  held  at  White- 
horse  evolved  from  the  self-torture  games 
devised  by  the  Eskimos  long  ago.  Explains 
Roger  Kunayak,  another  University  of  Alaska 
student:  "The  traditional  Eskimo  life  In- 
cluded lots  of  pain — hunger,  cold,  frozen 
ears.  So  indoors  we  would  torture  ourselves 
to  get  used  to  the  pain."  To  drive  home  his 
point,  Kunayak  swept  the  field  in  bis  own 
fearful  event,  the  knuckle  hop,  by  bopping 
40  ft.  on  his  toes  and  knuckles.  Other  such 
tests  of  mettle  include  the  finger  pull  (two 
combatants  locking  middle  fingers  and  pull- 
ing until  one  hollers  uncle)  and  the  ear 
puU,  in  which  the  toughest  ears  in  the  Arctic 
are  wound  with  cord  and  pitted  against  each 
other  in  a  tug  of  war. 

Botch.  The  Arctic  Games  were  Inspired  by 
the  abysmal  performances  of  the  athletes 
from  the  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories 
in  conventional  sports  at  the  Canada  Winter 
Games  held  In  Quebec  City  in  1967.  Says 
Lou  LePalve,  director  of  Sports  Canada:  "The 
idea  was  to  provide  a  level  of  competition 
that  would  enable  Northerners  to  develop 
skills  at  a  rate  more  compatible  with  that 
in  the  South."  Native  events  were  included 
to  add  to  the  fun. 

The  games  at  Whltehorse  proved  that  the 
quality  of  play  in  the  Northern  provinces 
has  measurably  improved.  The  same  cannot 
be  said  for  the  advance  planning  of  the 
Northerners  especially  those  at  Baker  Lake. 
Tookoome's  lapse  aside,  the  townsfolk  made 
rather  a  botch  of  things  in  the  aksunaiqtuq 
(rope  gymnastics).  In  place  of  their  gym- 
nastics team,  they  inexplicably  dispatched 
an  old  Eskimo  drum  dancer — without  her 
drum. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  arti- 
cle is  interesting  in  that  it  deals  with 
some  of  the  imique  aspects  of  this  com- 
petition. For  instance,  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  a  very  well- 
known  and  dlstingiushed  physical  fitness 
advocate,  would  like  to  stand  up  to  some 
of  our  Eskimo  chUdren  in  ear  pulling, 
which  is  one  of  the  contests  that  takes 
place  in  these  games.  All  of  these  Native 
games  are  devised  because  of  the  small 
space  available  for  competition  indoors 
during  the  Arctic  winters.  I  would  tell 
you,  Mr.  President,  that  I  have  watched 
these  games  in  small  areas  throughout 
the  Arctic.  It  is  an  interesting  thing,  the 
type  of  game  that  stresses  the  issue  of 
physical  endurance.  But  that  is  not  really 
the  question  here.  What  is  really  In- 
volved here  is  the  support  that  exists 
in  my  State  for  this  because  Alaska  is 
the  U.S.  portion  of  the  Arctic. 

Now  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
mentioned  the  report  of  the  subsidies  to 
Alaska,  and  I  would  coimter  by  telling 
him  that,  unfortunately,  the  U.S.  support 
is  all  too  little  for  what  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  gained  In  Alaska.  Over  100 
million  acres  have  been  withdrawn  for 
the  military  for  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  in  Alaska.  No  taxes  are 


paid  to  our  State  or  local  governments  on 
this  land.  We  are  now  in  the  process  of 
withdrawing  an  additional  80  million 
acres  for  national  parks,  for  wildlife  refu- 
ges, for  scenic  rivers,  and  national  for- 
ests. There  will  be  no  taxes  paid  on  these 
lands,  either. 

In  my  hometown  of  Anchorage,  wliich 
has  fewer  than  100,000  people,  we  have 
put  up  $50,000  already  for  the  Arctic 
winter  games,  far  in  excess  of  what  the 
local  people  did  in  Canada  when  they 
were  hosts  of  the  games  twice.  I  should 
like  to  know  how  many  other  cities  in 
this  country  are  putting  up  $50,000  to 
host  some  international  competition  that 
will  bring  people  in  from  all  over  the 
world  to  participate  in  an  event  relating 
to  their  own  portion  of  the  world — we 
are  talking  now  about  the  area  above  the 
60th  parallel  north. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
merely  ask  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
what  percentage  of  his  State  is  actually 
under  the  taxing  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
government? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Less  than  1  percent  of 
the  State  of  Alaska  is  taxed  by  the  State 
of  Alaska.  Ninety-nine  percent  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Federal  Government.  We 
are  in  the  process  of  changing  that. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Wisconsin  that  I  would  be  willing 
to  bet  we  spend  more  money  controlling 
the  interstate  transportation  of  oleo 
margarine  to  protect  the  butter  made 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  than  we  will 
spend  to  foster  the  development  of  sports 
among  the  people  in  my  State. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  my  State  Is 
located  in  the  U.S.  portion  of  the  Arctic. 
Here  we  have  this  vast  area  of  the  Yukon 
Territory,  the  Northwest  Teiritory,  all 
of  northern  Quebec,  the  whole  rim  of  the 
northern  Arctic,  and  less  than  one-fifth 
of  it  belongs  to  the  United  States. 

All  we  are  saying  is  that  the  United 
States  should  do  no  more  than  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  did  when  Yellow 
Knife  hosted  these  games  on  the  last 
occasion  they  were  held. 

The  city  of  Anchorage  has  appropri- 
ated $50,000  for  the  funding  of  the 
games.  I  request  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement 
in  support  of  the  bill  on  behalf  of  Mayor 
George  M.  Sullivan  of  Anchorage  and 
another  statement  by  Robert  E.  Sharp, 
the  city  manager  of  Anchorage,  and  Mr. 
Larry  Landry,  chairman  of  the  Arctic 
Winter  Games  Commission.  Both  state- 
ments describe  local  funding  and  the 
games. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  op  Mator  George  M.  Sulltvan, 
CiTT  or  Anchorage 

The  Arctic  Winter  Games  In  1974  will  bring 
together  in  a  dozen  or  more  competitive 
sports  over  1100  young  men  and  women  from 
the  Arctic  iu  Canada  and  Alaska.  The  ac- 
quaintances and  good  fellowship  developed 
from  these  Games  serve  to  cement  good  re- 
lations among  the  countries  represented  by 
these  young  people.  The  Games  develop  in 
each  of  these  countries  healthful,  competi- 
tive sports  and  many  thousands  more  over 
and  above  the  participants  compete  to  repre- 
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sent  their  geographic  area  In  the  Games.  It 
Is  readily  apparent  these  Games  provide  a 
wide  phj-sical  fitness  program  and,  more  im- 
pcrtant,  occupies  the  time  of  young  people 
and  helps  mold  good  citizens. 

The  people  of  the  Anchorage  community 
have  supported  these  Games  since  they  were 
Initiated  In  1970.  We  feel  privUeged  to  host 
the  1974  Arctic  Winter  Games  and  to  assist 
in  broadening  the  number  of  sports  events 
and  participants.  In  addition  to  the  appro- 
priation by  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Anchorage  for  direct  staff  support  In  organiz- 
ing for  this  event  other  City  officials  and  de- 
partments are  devoting  thousands  of  hours 
to  make  this  a  successful  event  In  which  our 
State  and  country  can  take  pride  and  credit. 
"She  Arctic  Winter  Games  Commission,  with 
Its  seventeen  (17)  volunteer  citizen  mem- 
bers, will  spend  thousands  of  hours  planning 
and  conducting  the  1974  Arctic  Winter 
Games. 

We  are  pleased  the  State  of  Alaska  has  ap- 
propriated $50,000  to  assist  In  financing  the 
Games.  This  is  a  sizeable  sum  In  light  of  the 
economic  uncertainty  confronting  the  State 
by  the  delay  In  the  construction  of  the  Trans- 
Alaska  oil  pipeline. 

$50,000  Is  to  be  raised  from  business,  pro- 
fessional and  private  donations  and  purchases 
of  souvenirs  and  similar  fund  raising  activi- 
ties. 

S-907  would  appropriate  $150,000  to  provide 
federal  assistance  In  financing  these  Games. 
This  sum  represents  fifty  (50)  percent  of  the 
$300,000  budget  for  the  Arctic  Winter  Games. 

I  urge  thU  Committee  and  the  Congress  to 
approve  S-907  and  thereby  lend  federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  this  International  sports 
event.  Approval  of  this  bill  would  also  pro- 
vide United  States  recognition  of  what  we  be- 
lieve is  an  Important  foreign  relations  tool  In 
cementing  relations  with  Canada. 

Statement  Submitted  By  Robert  E.  Sharp, 
City  Manager,  and  Larry  Landry,  Chair- 
man, Arctic  Winter  Games  Commission 
The  Arctic  Winter  Games  Is  a  sports  event 
of     major     proportions,     bringing     amateur 
athletes  from  Alaska  and  Canada  together  in 
endeavors  of  mutual  Interest  and  to  promote 
a  broad  program  of  physical  fitness. 

Held  biennially,  the  Games  are  scheduled 
for  Anchorage  In  March  of  1974.  Previously, 
the  Games  have  been  held  In  Yellowknife,  In 
the  Northwest  Territories,  and  at  Whltehorse, 
In  the  Yukon.  Yellowknife  saw  some  700 
athletes,  while  Whltehorse  hosted  almost  900, 
and  more  than  1100  athletes  will  arrive  In 
Anchorage  for  the  1974  Games,  as  the  Games 
continue  to  grow. 

The  Games  came  about  through  the  efforts 
of  James  Smith,  Yukon  Commissioner,  Stuart 
Hodgson,  Northwest  Territories  Commis- 
sioner and  then  Governor  of  Alaska,  Walter 
J.  Hickel.  The  objectives  of  the  Games  are 
manifold.  The  development  of  competitive 
ability  on  all  levels,  the  opportunity  for  com- 
petition between  areas  of  similar  population 
and  environment,  as  well  as  a  desire  to 
broaden  the  possibllties  for  participation  by 
the  Arctic's  population  In  a  broad  range  of 
sporting  events  all  figured  into  the  creation 
of  the  Games. 

This  International  sports  tableau  that  will 
unfold  In  Anchorage  Is  unprecedented  In  the 
history  of  the  Arctic.  The  competitors  from 
Northwest  Territory  and  the  Yukon  have 
been  Joined  by  athletes  from  Arctic  Quebec 
and  observers  from  Labrador  will  be  In 
Anchorage  preparing  for  their  Joining  the 
Games  In  1976. 

As  would  be  expected  In  something  called 
the  Arctic  Winter  Games,  sports  on  snow  and 
Ice  figure  prominently.  Cross  country  skiing, 
snowshoelng,  figure  skating,  hockey  and  curl- 
ing   are    those    winter    oriented    activities. 


Snowshoelng  Is  a  newcomer  to  the  Games 
with  both  sprint  and  distance  events 
planned. 

Opportunities  to  participate  are  not 
limited.  The  Games  are  open  to  any  resident 
of  the  participating  areas,  with  residency  de- 
fined as  six  months.  In  almost  all  sports  there 
Is  an  open  .  .  .  that  Is  no  age  limit  category, 
a  women's  category,  and  a  Junior — In  most 
cases  under  nlneteen^-category. 

In  addition  to  the  purely  winter  sports  al- 
ready mentioned,  other  events  are  those  that 
people  In  the  northland  concentrate  on  be- 
cause of  the  weather  limitations.  Such  In- 
door activities  as  table  tennis,  volleyball, 
basketball  and  Judo  have  large  participation 
levels.  Other  sports  have  dedicated  devotees, 
such  as  badminton,  boxing,  shooting  and 
archery  and  will  have  many  participants  In 
the  team  selection  trials  to  come. 

Wrestling  Is  the  province  of  the  Juniors, 
as  are  the  Arctic  Native  Sports.  The  Wres- 
tling teams  will  be  drawn.  In  all  probability, 
from  the  high  school  teams  of  the  areas.  The 
Arctic  Native  Sports  will  again  be  one  of  the 
highlights  of  the  Games,  but  this  time  as  a 
medal  sport  in  Its  own  right. 

In  the  two  previous  Games,  the  Arctic 
Native  Sports  were  exhibition  events,  and 
proved  to  be  tremendously  popular.  This  ar- 
ray of  competition  includes  rope  gymnastics, 
the  one  and  two  legged  high  kick,  the  kneel- 
ing Jump,  the  back  bend  and  the  one  hand 
reach.  Just  to  give  you  an  Idea  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  these  sports — the  one  hand  reach 
involves  balancing  yourself  on  one  hand  (no 
fair  letting  your  feet  touch  the  ground!)  In 
a  horizontal  position  then  reaching  with 
your  other  hand  to  strike  a  target  suspended 
at  arm's  length,  recovering  to  your  original 
position — all  without  having  anything  touch 
the  floor  except  the  one  hand  that  you  are 
balanced  on.  Try  that  one  tonight,  after  the 
kids  have  gone  to  bed ! 

Sports  is  a  universal  language,  and  is  one 
of  the  few  ways  that  people  of  different  back- 
grounds can  get  to  know  and  understand 
each  other.  In  the  Arctic,  opportunities  for 
competition  are  limited.  Thus,  the  Arctic 
Winter  Games  is  a  unique  opportunity  to 
test  the  development  of  ability  among  people 
who  walk  similar  trails  of  life. 

The  City  of  Anchorage  has  created  a  fif- 
teen-member Commission,  made  up  of  cit- 
izens from  all  walks  of  life  who  are  responsible 
for  planning  and  conducting  the  Games. 
There  are  representatives  from  the  Military, 
the  National  Guard,  the  Greater  Anchorage 
Area  Borough  and  the  School  District,  as  well 
as  from  the  business  and  professional  com- 
munity on  the  Commission.  A  full-time  Di- 
rector of  Arctic  Winter  Games  has  been  ap- 
pointed and  Is  currently  working  on  Games 
plans. 

This  Is  an  International  event  calling  on 
the  total  resources  available  to  conduct  a 
good  athletic  event.  The  Military  will  assist 
In  many  ways,  including  providing  communi- 
cations facilities.  The  National  Guard  has 
made  available  nearby  Camp  Carrol  to  house 
and  feed  the  participants  on  a  reimburse- 
able  basis.  All  of  the  Anchorage  Schools  will 
close  during  the  week  of  the  Games,  making 
their  sports  facilities  available  to  hold  the 
contests.  Many  Anchorage  students  will  take 
part  in  the  Games  as  will  students  from  all 
over  the  State  of  Alaska. 

The  business  community  Is  also  Involved 
with  transportation  to  be  provided  for  the 
athletes  and  their  coaches  and  for  officials 
and  dignitaries,  souvenir  items  to  be  made 
and  sold,  and  services  to  be  provided,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  support  of  the  Games  them- 
selves. 

In  the  months  to  come,  the  Job  of  select- 
ing the  specific  sites  for  the  different  events, 
selecting  co-ordlnators  for  the  sports  .  .  . 


and  finally  .  .  .  selecting  the  competitors 
themselves,  will  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
competing  units.  There  Is  much  yet  to  be 
done,  but  the  task  Is  well  begun. 

Financing  of  the  cost  of  hosting  the  Games 
Is  the  biggest  problem  confronting  the  City 
of  Anchorage  and  its  Arctic  Winter  Games 
Commission.  The  total  budget  estimate  Is 
$300,000. 

Over  70  percent  of  the  cost  of  hosting  the 
Games  in  Canada  was  paid  by  the  Canadian 
Federal  Government. 

The  City  of  Anchorage  has  agreed  to  fund 
$50,000  and  the  State  of  Alaska  has  appro- 
priated $50,000,  making  a  total  of  $100,000 
in  State  and  local  funds.  Two  bills  before 
Congress  (S-907  and  HR-6540)  would  pro- 
vide $150,000.  Approval  of  these  bills  would 
bring  the  total  government  funding  up  to 
$250,000.  This  would  leave  $50,000  to  be 
raised  locally  from  sales  and  concessions,  and 
from  donations  from  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional community  and  general  public. 

The  City  of  Anchorage  supports  the  pas- 
sage of  S-907.  This  funding  request  repre- 
sents only  50  percent  of  the  total  budget, 
with  State,  local  and  private  sources  provid- 
ing the  balance.  This  event  is  international 
In  character;  it  helps  create  good  will  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada;  and 
It  promotes  good  character  and  physical  fit- 
ness among  young  people  in  all  the  partic- 
ipating countries. 

Therefore,  we  urge  the  favorable  consid- 
eration of  this  Committee,  and  the  Congress. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Alaska  has  matched  the  city's 
funding.  The  State  has  always  appro- 
priated $15,000  each  year  the  games  have 
been  held,  even  outside  Alaska.  This  year 
because  the  games  are  in  Alaska,  the 
State  government  is  appropriating  an  ad- 
ditional $50,000  to  raise  the  total  to 
$65,000.  I  request  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  letter  from  the  State  department  of 
administration's  division  of  management 
and  budget  and  an  accompanying  chart. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JUNB  7,  1973. 
Hon.  Ted  Stevens, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Attn:  Mr.  Max  Gruenberg 

Dear  Ted:  Mary  Jo  Hobbs  has  requested 
that  I  furnish  the  pertinent  data  on  State 
appropriations  for  the  Arctic  Winter  Games 
to  you. 

"The  State  of  Alaska  has  routinely  appro- 
priated $15,000  each  year  the  Games  have 
been  held  In  the  past  to  offset  Alaska's  cost 
even  though  the  Games  have  never  been 
physically  held  In  Alaska. 

With  the  scheduling  of  the  Games  In  Alaska 
next  winter,  the  Free  Conference  Committee 
on  the  Budget  for  the  First  Session  of  the 
Eighth  Alaska  Legislature,  at  the  request  of 
Governor  Egan,  Increased  the  amount  by 
$50,000  making  a  total  of  $65,000  appropri- 
ated as  the  State's  contribution  for  next 
winter's  Games. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  page  185  of  Vol- 
ume IV,  Free  Conference  Committee  Report, 
which  is  the  detail  report  support  Ch.  91, 
SLA  1973,  the  annual  Appropriation  Act.  As 
you  will  note,  the  Intent  shown,  fully  ex- 
plains how  the  funds  are  to  be  used. 

Good  luck  In  your  efforts  In  this  regard. 
Sincerely, 

M.  B.  Charnet, 

Director. 
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Code  and  expenditure  by  abject 


Actual, 

fiscal  year 

1972 


Authorized, 

fiscal  year 

1973 


Maintenance, 

fiscal  year 

1974 


Request, 

fiscal  year 

1974 


Governor's 

recommended, 

fiscal  year 

1974 


House, 

fisca.  year 

(974 


Senate, 

fiscal  year 

1974 


FCC. 

fisca.  year 

19/4 


100  Personal  services 

200  Travel 

300  Contractual  services. 

400  Commodities 

500  Equipment. 


0.6 
.9 
.1 


1.7 

.5 


1.7 
.4 
.2 


1.7 
.4 
.2 


1.7 
.4 
.2 


1.7 
.4 
.2 


1.7 
.4 
.2 


1./ 
.4 


Equipn 
600    Land  and  structures. 
700   Grants. 


15.0 


15.0 


15.0 


15.0 


15.  Q 


15.0 


15.  U 


&>.. 


800   Miscellaneous. 


Total 

900    Interagency  charges. 
Funding  source: 


16.6 


17.2 


17.3 


17.3 


17.3 


17.3 


17.3 


67.3 


Federal  receipts. 


Required  general  fund  matching. 

Other  general  fund 

Interagency  transfers 


16.6 


17.2 


17.3 


17.3 


17.3 


17.3 


17.3 


67.3 


Other. 


Positions: 

Permanent  full-time 

Permanent  part-time 

Temporary  (full-time  equivalent). 
Numbers  of  man  months 


Note :  FCC  I  nlent.-Appropriatior  includes  $65.0  for  grants  to  be  made  to  the  Arctic  Winter  Games  on  the  basisof  1  to  1  match  with  local  funds  with  accountins  for  expenditures  before  reimbursement 
by  the  State. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
games  are  governed  by  the  Arctic  Win- 
ter Games  Corp.  This  board  consists  of 
two  directors  for  each  participating 
unit — Arctic  Quebec,  and  Yukon  Terri- 
tory, the  Northwest  Territories,  and  the 
State  of  Alaska.  The  duties  of  the  board 
of  directors  arc  administrative.  They  pro- 
vide the  continuity  for  the  international 
competition.  They  formulate  the  rules 
of  the  games. 

Each  unit  has  a  board  of  directors. 
These  directors  select  the  board's  coor- 
dinator who  in  turn  chooses  all  athletes, 
coaches,  and  subcoordinators,  arranges 
transportation,  and  so  forth. 

The  corporation  requires  the  highest 
elected  oflBcials  of  the  city  to  sign  a  con- 
tract guaranteeing  each  athlete  and 
coach  will  receive  three  well-balanced 
meals,  sleeping  quarters,  sanitary  facili- 
ties, and  so  forth. 

Various  other  groups  and  societies  also 
have  been  created  to  assist  on  a  volimteer 
basis. 

The  international  corporation  watches 
over  the  expenditures  and  an  audit  is 
supplied  to  each  participating  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  the 
games  receive  action  by  Congress  now. 
We  are  in  a  "critical  time  frame."  The 
Arctic  Winter  Game  Corp.  has  been  un- 
able, because  of  the  dire  straits  in  which 
the  State  of  Alaska  finds  itself  presently, 
to  receive  as  much  State  funding  as  they 
had  hoped.  Because  most  of  the  expenses 
will  have  to  be  incurred  in  1973,  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  Federal  funding 
be  granted  by  Congress  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. Because  this  legislation  only  author- 
izes the  funds,  and  the  appropriations 
process  still  remains.  Congress  must  act 
on  this  bill  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  describing  the  plight  of  the  games 
and  the  urgent  necessity  for  f imds,  which 
was  sent  to  me  by  the  city  manager  of 
Anchorage,  Mr.  Robert  Sharp,  and  dated 
June  4,  1974.  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


MEMORANDTjM 

June  4.  1973. 
To:    Senator   Stevens,   Senator    Gravel,   Mr. 

Young. 
Subject:    1974  Arctic  Winter  Games  Appro- 
priation (H.R.  6540  and  S.  907) . 

I  am  taking  this  informal  method  to  bring 
to  your  attention  our  concern  over  the  "crit- 
ical timeframe"  in  obtaining  both  the  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  of  $150,000  for 
the  1974  Arctic  Winter  Games.  As  you  will 
recall,  the  total  budget  for  this  program  Is 
$300,000.  We  had  planned  on  raising  $50,000 
by  City  appropriation  (done);  $100,000  from 
State  (only  $50,000  appropriated  m  1973): 
and  $150,000  from  the  Federa!  Government. 
The  State  s  "tight"  budget  situation  was  such 
that  maybe  we  were  lucky  to  get  the  $50,000 
appropriated  in  1973.  We  are  formulating 
plans  to  raise  the  $50,000  we  did  not  get  from 
the  State  by  a  local  fund  drive  and  souvenir 
sale  effort. 

In  light  of  the  host  of  other  local  fund 
drives.  It  Is  a  formidable  undertaking. 

This  is  the  reason  we  are  highly  concerned 
over  obtaining  the  Federal  appropriation  be- 
fore Congress  adjourns  its  current  session. 
If  the  appropriation  Is  not  made  this  year 
(even  though  the  authorization  Is  passed  by 
Congress) ,  we  would  be  in  a  "state  of  limbo" 
since  most  of  the  expense  will  have  to  be  in- 
curred in  1973.  We  are  hopeful  a  simultane- 
ous effort  can  be  made  to  get  the  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation 

We   would   appreciate  your  reviewing  the 
current  situation  and  advising  us  of  any- 
thing more  we  can  do  to  assure  the  Federal 
appropriation  of  $150,000  this  year. 
Regards, 

Robert  E.  Sharp, 

City  Manager. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
certain  that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
makes  a  good  point.  I  am  certain  there 
are  other  things  the  people  of  Anchorage 
think  are  more  important  than  spending 
$50,000  to  enable  600  Canadians  and  peo- 
ple from  the  rest  of  the  Arctic  to  come  to 
Alaska  to  participate  in  sports.  But  thank 
God  there  are  some  people  who  also 
believe  that  the  young  people  of  the  Arc- 
tic, those  who  are  sports-mindrd,  ought 
to  have  a  competitive  experience  similar 
to  that  enjoyed  by  people  in  the  sunny 
climates  every  day. 

The  gas  tax  builds  super  highways  that 
buses  use  when  they  tran.sport  basketball 
players    in    Nebraska.    Amtrak.    which 


costs  $150  million,  carries  basketball 
players  up  and  down  the  east  coast.  I 
would  be  willing  to  bet  that  it  costs  more 
money  than  this  bill  authorizes  to  keep 
the  Senate  in  session  right  now,  in  order 
to  hear  this  debate. 

It  is  very  difQcult  for  a  Senator  from 
Alaska,  when  we  sit  on  the  richest  por- 
tijn  of  the  United  States  in  the  northexn 
part  of  this  continent.  We  are  waiting, 
and  we  have  been  waiting  for  5  years,  to 
develop  the  oil  and  gas  of  the  Arctic.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  had  his  part  in 
delaying  thc^t  development.  Certainly,  if 
we  were  getting  the  royalties  from  th->.t 
oil  and  gas,  we  might  be  able  to  absorb 
$150,000.  But  we  ar3  in  circumstances 
that  we  do  not  have  control  of  our  own 
land  for  taxation.  We  do  not  have  control 
of  our  own  land  to  provide  the  transpor- 
tation system  for  our  natural  resources, 
and  we  have  been  forced  to  give  up  con- 
trol of  an  additional  80  million  acres  for 
parks,  wildlife,  and  refuges  for  national 
interest  purposes,  solely  to  get  justice  for 
the  Alaskan  Native  people. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Nevada  here, 
and  ht  will  recall  that.  That  provision 
setting  aside  80  million  acres  in  the  na- 
tional interest  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  settlement  of  the  claims  of  the 
Alaskan  Native  people.  But  as  a  quid 
pro  quo  to  the  other  49  States,  we  agreed 
to  withdraw  an  additional  80,000,000 
acres  of  land  and  set  it  aside  forever,  in 
order  to  get  justice  for  the  Alaskan  Na- 
tive people. 

I  think  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin — and  he  is  my  good 
friend — is  sincere  in  his  opposition  as  a 
matter  of  principle.  But  I  wish  he  would 
aim  his  "Big  Bertha"  at  a  whale  instead 
of  a  minnow.  That  is  what  this  is — this 
is  a  "minnow"  bill.  We  even  reduced  it 
$100,000  this  year  from  last  year,  and  it 
passed  the  Senate  without  jbjection  on 
the  consent  calendar  last  year,  without 
any  departmental  reports.  That  is  why 
we  did  not  ask  for  departmental  reports 
tui3  year  before  reporting  it  out  of  com- 
mittee. These  reports  were  requested 
weeks  ago  to  the  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
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that  we  are  not  trying  to  nm  off  with 
the  Federal  Treasury  or  start  something 
that  would  lead  to  international  exposi- 
tions in  every  part  of  the  country  every 
day. 

IX  anyone  can  show  me  an  area  of  the 
country  where  the  people  who  live  in 
that  area  will  not  have  a  competitive 
experience  available  to  them  without 
Federal  assistance,  then  I  think  that  Is 
the  time  we  should  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance. I  agree  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  said.  It  Is  time  we 
recognize  that  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
subsidizing  its  athletes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  whUe  I 
sympathize  with  the  objectives  of  the 
arctic  winter  games  as  they  have  been 
outlined  here  today,  I  regret  that  I  find 
it  impossible  to  support  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Alaska.  I  have  said  many  times 
that  I  think  we  in  the  Congress  must  be- 
come more  fiscally  responsible  and  that 
we  must  carefully  examine  the  ranking 
of  our  priorities  for  spending  money. 
While  I  support  events  such  as  this  one 
that  promote  sports  and  participation  In 
them,  I  still  believe  that  we  have  prob- 
lems more  directly  related  to  the  social 
and  economic  well-being  of  our  people 
as  a  whole  on  which  the  taxpayers' 
money  should  first  be  spent. 

I  recognize  that  this  is  a  small  sum 
of  money  we  are  talking  about,  but  I 
believe  there  is  a  matter  of  principle  at 
stake  here.  That  principle  is  using  our 
limited  monetary  resources  to  achieve 
the  best  for  all  our  people.  Furthermore, 
I  am  disturbed  that  these  games,  which 
are  International  in  that  they  involve 
two  countries — Canada  and  the  United 
States — are  hardly  national  in  scope  be- 
cause they  involve  only  one  State.  I  am 
concerned  that  this  will  set  a  precedent 
which  will  cause  our  financial  support  of 
various  athletic  events  to  grow  with  a 
consequent  greater  drain  on  our  re- 
sources which  should  be  directed  toward 
higher  priorities.  Therefore,  I  reluctantly 
but  nonetheless  firmly  conclude  that  on 
the  basis  of  fiscal  responsibility,  I  can- 
not support  S.  907. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows : 

S.  907 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  the  sum  of  9160,000  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  flnanclng  of  the 
arctic  winter  games  to  be  held  In  Alaska  In 
1974.  The  Secretary  shaU  provide  for  the 
disbursement  of  such  funds  (Including  the 
making  of  grants  to  appropriate  persons  or 
organizations)  on  such  terms  and  under 
such  conditions  as  he  deems  appropriate, 
Including  the  submission  to  him  of  such  re- 
ports from  persons  or  organizations  to  which 
such  funds  are  disbursed  as  the  Secretary 
considers  necessary  to  protect  the  interests 


of  the  United  States  and  assure  that  such 
funds  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  disbursed. 

[Applause  in  the  galleries.] 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  In  the  galleries?  No 
demonstrations  are  allowed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  order  in  the  galleries.  No  demon- 
strations are  allowed  in  the  galleries. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roD. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  xmanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


REGULATION  OF  TRANSACTIONS 
OF  MEMBERS  OF  NATIONAL  SE- 
CURITIES EXCHANGES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  177,  S.  470,  and  that  the 
imflnished  business,  (S.  268)  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside  and  remain  In  a  tem- 
porarily lald-aslde  status  until  the  dis- 
position of  S.  470  today  or  until  such 
time  as  it  Is  completed,  whichever  Is 
earlier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  470)  to  amend  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  regulate  the 
transactions  of  members  of  national  secu- 
rities exchanges,  to  amend  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  and  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  of  1940  to  define  certain  duties 
of  persons  subject  to  such  Acts,  and  for 
other  ptuposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  c<msideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

Section  1.  Section  11(a)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78k(a))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)(1)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe 
such  rules  and  relations  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  In  the  public  interest  or 
for  the  protection  of  Investors,  to  regulate 
or  prevent  trading  on  national  securities  ex- 
changes by  members  thereof  from  on  or  off 
the  floor  of  the  exchange,  directly  or  In- 
directly for  their  own  account  or  for  the 
account  of  any  affiliated  person  or,  in  the 
case  of  floor  trading,  for  any  discretionary 
account.  Such  rules  shaU,  as  a  minimum, 
require  that  such  trading  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  fair  and  orderly  market. 

"(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  member  to 
effect  any  transaction  In  a  secxirity  in  contra- 
vention of  rules  and  regulations  under  para- 
graph (1),  but  such  rules  and  regulations 
may  contain  such  exemptions  for  arbitrage, 
block  positioning,  or  market  maker  transac- 
tions, for  transactions  in  exempted  securities. 


for  transactions  by  odd-lot  dealers  and 
specialists  (within  the  limitations  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section),  for  transactions 
by  affiliated  persons  who  are  natural  persons, 
and  for  such  other  transactions  as  the  Com- 
mission may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate 
in  the  public  interest  or  for  the  protection 
of  Investors." 

Sec.  2.  Section  11  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  XJ.S.C.  78k)  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(f)  (1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  member 
of  a  national  securities  exchange  to  effect, 
whether  as  broker  or  dealer,  any  transaction 
on  such  exchange  with  or  for  its  own  account, 
the  account  of  any  affiliated  person  of  such 
member,  or  any  managed  institutional 
account.  As  used  herein  the  term  'managed 
institutional  account"  means  an  account  of  a 
bank,  insurance  company,  trust  company, 
investment  company,  separate  account, 
pension-benefit  or  profit-sharing  trust  or 
plan,  foundation  or  charitable  endowment 
fund,  or  other  slmUar  type  of  Institutional 
account  for  which  such  member  or  any 
affiliated  person  thereof  (A)  Is  empowered  to 
determine  what  securities  shall  b©  pur- 
chased or  sold,  or  (B)  makes  day-to-day 
decisions  as  to  the  purchase  or  sale  of  securi- 
ties even  though  some  other  person  may  have 
\iltimate  responsibUity  for  the  Investment 
decisions  for  such  account. 

'(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to — 

"(A)  any  transaction  by  a  registered 
specialist  acting  as  such  in  a  security  in 
which  he  Is  so  registered; 

"(B)  any  transaction  for  the  account  of 
an  odd-lot  dealer  In  a  security  In  which  he  Is 
so  registered; 

"(C)  any  transaction  by  a  block  positioner 
or  market  maker  acting  as  such,  except  where 
an  affiliated  person  or  managed  institutional 
account  is  a  party  to  the  transaction; 

"(D)  any  stabilizing  transaction  effected 
in  compliance  with  rules  under  section  10(b) 
of  this  title  to  facUitat©  a  distribution  of  a 
security  In  which  the  member  effecting  such 
transaction  Is  participating; 

"(E)  any  bona  fide  arbitrage  transaction, 
including  hedging  between  an  equity  se- 
curity and  a  security  entitling  the  holder  to 
acquire  such  equity  security,  or  any  risk 
arbitrage  transaction  in  connection  with  a 
merger,  acquisition,  tender  offer,  or  sImUar 
transaction  involving  a  recapitalization; 

"(P)  any  transaction  made  with  the  prior 
approval  of  a  floor  official  to  permit  the  mem- 
ber effecting  such  transaction  to  contribute 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  fair  and  orderly 
market,  or  any  purchase  or  sale  to  reverse 
any  such  transaction; 

"(Q)  any  transaction  to  offset  a  transac- 
tion made  in  error;  or 

"(H)  any  transaction  for  a  member's  own 
account  or  the  account  of  an  affiliated  per- 
son who  Is  a  natural  person  effected  In  com- 
pliance with  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Commission  under  section  11(a)  of 
this  title. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  transac- 
tions by  any  member  of  any  national  se- 
curities exchange  with  or  for  its  own  account 
or  for  the  account  of  any  person  who  is  an 
affiliated  person  or  a  managed  institutional 
account  of  such  member,  during  the  follow- 
ing periods: 

"(A)  prior  to  the  last  date  on  which  any 
national  securities  exchange  maintains  or  en- 
forces any  rule  fixing  rates  of  commission,  or 
prior  to  April  30,  1976,  whichever  is  later; 

"(B)  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  foUow- 
ing  the  date  specified  in  subparagraph  (A), 
If  the  total  value  of  all  such  transactions 
effected  by  such  member  during  such  period 
on  all  national  securities  exchanges  of  which 
it  Is  a  member  (other  than  transactions  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (O) 
of  paragraph  (2))  does  not  exceed  20  per 
centum  of  the  total  value  of  all  transactions 
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sffected  by  such  member  during  such  period 
on  all  such  exchanges;  and 

"(C)  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  fol- 
lowing the  period  specified  in  subparagraph 
(B).  If  the  total  value  of  all  such  transac- 
dons  effected  by  such  member  during  such 
jjsrlod  on  all  national  securities  exchanges 
If  which  it  is  a  member  (other  than  trans- 
.  otlons  described  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
;  hrough  (G)  of  paragraph  (2) )  does  not  ex- 
ceed 10  per  centum  of  the  total  value  of  all 
iransactions  effected  by  such  member  during 
such  period  on  all  such  exchanges. 

"(4)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  member 
of  a  national  securities  exchange  to  utilize 
any  scheme,  device,  arrangement,  agreement, 
or  understanding  designed  to  circumvent  or 
avoid,  by  reciprocal  means  or  in  any  other 
manner,  the  policy  and  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section or  any  rule  or  regulation  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe  as  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  effect  such  policy  and  purposes." 

Sec.  3.  Section  36  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-35)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b) 
the  following  new  subdivision: 

"(c)  It  shall  not  be  deemed  unlawful  or  a 
breach  of  fiduciary  duty  for  an  investment 
adviser  or  other  person  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  of  this  section  to  cause  or  In- 
duce a  registered  Investment  company  to 
pay  a  commission  to  a  broker  for  effecting  a 
transaction,  which  Is  in  excess  of  commis- 
sions then  being  charged  by  other  brokers 
for  effecting  similar  transactions,  if — 

"(1)  such  Investment  adviser  or  other  per- 
son determines  in  good  faith  that  research 
services  provided  by  such  broker  for  the 
benefit  of  such  investment  company  justify 
such  pajTnent; 

"(2)  such  registered  investment  company 
makes  appropriate  disclosures  to  its  security 
holders  of  its  policies  and  practices  in  this 
regard,  at  such  times  and  In  such  manner 
as  the  Commission  shall  prescribe  by  rules 
or  regulations;   and 

"(3)  such  broker  is  not  a  person  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)(1)  or  (a)(2)  of  this 
section  or  an  affiliated  person  of  any  such 
person." 

Sec.  4.  Section  206  of  the  Investment  Ad- 
visers Act  of  1940  (16  U.S.C.  80b-6)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  the  designation  "(a)" 
Immediately  after  "Sec.  206.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowmg : 

"(b)  It  shall  not  be  deemed  unlawful  or 
a  breach  of  fiduciary  duty  for  an  investment 
adviser  to  cause  or  induce  a  client  to  pay  a 
commission  to  a  broker  for  effecting  a  trans- 
action, which  is  in  excess  of  commissions 
then  being  charged  by  other  brokers  for  ef- 
fecting similar  transactions,  if — 

"  ( 1 )  such  investment  adviser  determines  in 
good  faith  that  research  services  provided 
by  such  broker  for  the  benefit  of  such  client. 
Justify  such  payment; 

"(2)  such  Investment  adviser  makes  appro- 
priate disclosures  to  such  client  of  its  policies 
and  practices  in  this  regard,  at  such  times 
and  In  such  manner  as  the  Commission  shall 
prescribe  by  rules  or  regulations;  and 

"(3)  such  broker  Is  not  the  investment  ad- 
viser or  an  affiliated  person  of  such  invest- 
ment adviser." 

Sec.  5  Section  15  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-15)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(f)(1)  An  investment  adviser  or  a  cor- 
porate tritstee  performing  the  functions  of 
iin  investment  adviser  of  a  registered  Invest- 
ment company,  or  an  affiliated  person  of  such 
Investment  adviser  or  corporate  trustee  may 
re-.eive  any  amount  of  benefit  in  connection 
'•  ith  a  sale  of  securities  of,  or  a  sale  of  any 
other  Interest  in,  an  investment  adviser  or 
.1  corporate  trustee  performing  the  functions 
of  an  investment  adviser  which  results  In 
fvn  assignment  of  an  Investment  advisory 
contract  with  such  company  or  the  change 


In  control  of  or  Identity  of  a  corporate  trustee 
who  performs  the  functions  of  an  Invest- 
ment adviser.  If — 

"(A)  for  a  period  of  three  years  after  the 
time  of  such  assignment,  at  least  75  per 
centum  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  such  registered  company  or  such 
corporate  trustee  (or  successor  thereto,  by 
reorganization  or  otherwise)  are  not  (1)  in- 
terested persons  of  the  investment  adviser  of 
such  company,  or  (U)  interested  persons  of 
the  predecessor  investment  adviser;  and 

"(B)  there  is  not  Imposed  an  unfair  bur- 
den on  such  company  as  a  result  of  such 
transaction  or  any  express  or  implied  terms, 
conditions,  or  understandings  applicable 
thereto. 

For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (f)(1)(B), 
an  unfair  burden  on  a  registered  investment 
company  includes  any  arrangement,  during 
the  two-year  period  after  the  date  on  which 
any  such  transaction  occurs,  whereby  the 
Investment  adviser  or  corporate  trustee  or 
predecessor  or  successor  investment  adviser 
or  corporate  trustee  or  any  interested  person 
of  any  such  adviser  or  any  such  corpvorate 
trustee  receives  or  is  entitled  to  receive  any 
compensation  directly  or  indirectly  (1)  from 
any  person  in  connection  with  the  purchase 
or  sale  of  securities  or  other  property  to, 
from,  or  on  behalf  of  stich  company,  other 
than  bona  fide  ordinary  compensation  as 
principal  underwriter  for  such  company,  or 
(11)  from  such  company  or  its  security  hold- 
ers for  other  than  bona  fide  Investment  ad- 
visory or  other  services. 

"(2)  If  (i)  an  assignment  of  an  invest- 
ment advisory  contract  with  a  registered  in- 
vestment company  results  in  a  successor  in- 
vestment adviser  or  a  corporate  trustee  per- 
forming the  functions  of  an  Investment  ad- 
viser to  such  company  and  if  such  successor 
Is  then  an  Investment  adviser  or  performs 
such  functions  with  respect  to  o;:her  assets 
substantially  greater  in  amount  than  the 
amount  of  assets  of  such  company,  or 

"(11)  as  a  result  of  a  merger  of,  or  a  sale 
of  sub.stantlally  all  the  assets  by,  a  registered 
Investment  company  with  or  to  another  reg- 
istered Investment  company  with  asset  sub- 
stantially greater  in  amount  a  transaction 
occurs  which  would  be  subject  to  subsection 
(f)  (1)  (A),  such  discrepancy  in  size  of  assets 
shall  be  considered  by  the  Commission  in  de- 
termining whether  or  to  what  extent  an  ap- 
plication under  section  6(c)  for  exemption 
from  the  provisions  of  subsection  (f)  (1)  (A) 
should  be  granted. 

"(3)  Subsection  (f)(1)(A)  shall  not  apply 
to  a  transaction  In  which  a  controlling  block 
of  outstanding  voting  securities  of  an  In- 
vestment adviser  to  a  registered  investment 
company  or  of  a  corporate  trvistee  perform- 
ing the  functions  of  an  investment  adviser 
to  .a  registered  investment  company — 

"(A)  distributed  to  the  public  and  in  which 
there  is,  in  fact,  no  change  In  the  identity 
of  the  persons  who  control  such  investment 
adviser  or  corporate  trustee,  or 

"(B)  transferred  to  the  Investment  adviser 
or  the  corporate  trustee,  or  an  affiliated  per- 
son or  persons  of  such  Investment  adviser 
or  corporate  trustee,  or  is  transferred  from 
the  investment  adviser  or  corporate  trustee 
to  an  affiliated  person  or  persons  of  the  in- 
vestment adviser:  Provided,  that  (i)  each 
transferee  (other  than  such  adviser  or  trus- 
tee) is  a  natural  person  and  (11)  the  trans- 
ferees (other  than  such  adviser  or  trustee) 
owned  in  the  aggregate  more  than  25  per 
centum  of  such  voting  securities  for  a  period 
of  at  least  six  months  prior  to  such  trans- 
fer." 

Sec.  6.  Section  15(c)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-15(c) ) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  sentence  as  follows:  "It  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  the  directors  of  a  registered  invest- 
ment company,  in  connection  with  their 
evaluation  of  the  terms  of  any  contract 
whereby  a  person  undertakes  regularly  to 
serve  or  act  as  Investment  adviser  of  such 


company,  to  take  Into  account  the  purchase 
price  or  other  consideration  any  person  may 
have  paid  In  connection  with  a  transaction 
of  the  type  referred  to  In  subsection  (f) 
or  specifically  exempt  therefrom  by  paragraph 
(2)  or  (3)  of  subsection  (f)." 

Sec.  7.  Section  16  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-16)  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  sub- 
section (c) ;  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  subsection  (a)  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(b)  Any  vacancy  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  a  registered  Investment  company  which 
occurs  in  connection  with  compliance  with 
section  15(f)  (1)  (A)  and  which  must  be  filled 
by  a  person  who  is  not  an  interested  person 
of  eitlier  party  to  a  transaction  subject  to 
section  15(f)(1)(A)  shall  be  filled  only  by 
a  person  (1)  who  has  been  selected  and  pro- 
posed for  election  by  the  directors  of  such 
company  who  are  not  such  Interested  per- 
sons, and  (11)  who  has  been  elected  by  the 
holders  of  the  outstanding  voting  securities 
of  such  company,  except  that  in  the  case  of 
the  death,  disqualification,  or  bona  fide  resig- 
nation of  a  director  selected  and  elected  pur- 
suant to  clauses  (1)  and  (11)  of  this  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  vacancy  created  thereby  may 
be  filled  as  provided  in  subsection  (a)." 

Sec.  8.  Section  10(e)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  ( 15  U.S.C.  80a-10(e) )  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  If  by  reason  of  the  death,  disqualifi- 
cation, or  bona  fide  resignation  of  any  di- 
rector or  directors,  the  requirements  of  tlie 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  or  of  sec- 
tion 15(f)  (1)  in  respect  of  directors  shall  not 
be  met  by  a  registered  investment  comriany. 
the  operation  of  such  provisions  shall  be 
suspended  as  to  such  registered  company — 

"(1)  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  if  the 
vacancy  or  vacancies  may  be  filled  "by  action 
of  the  board  of  directors; 

"(2)  for  a  period  of  sixty  days  if  a  vote 
of  stockholders  is  required  to  fill  the  vacancy 
or  vacancies;  or 

"(3)  for  such  longer  period  as  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe,  by  rules  and  regula- 
tions upon  its  own  motion  or  by  order  upon 
application,  as  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
protection  of  Investors." 

Sec  9.  Section  9  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-9)  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows: 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  subsections  (a) 
through  (c)  of  this  section,  the  term  'in- 
vestment adviser'  Includes  a  corporate  or 
other  trustee  performing  the  functions  of  aa 
Investment  adviser." 

Sec.  10.  Section  36  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940  (15  use.  80a-35)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows: 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  subsections  (a) 
through  (c)  of  this  section,  the  term  'Invest- 
ment adviser"  includes  a  corporate  or  other 
trustee  performing  the  functions  of  an  in- 
vestment adviser." 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berrj'.  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Hou."ie 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7645)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
State,  and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Hays,  Mr.  Morgan, 
Mr.  Zablocki.  Mr.  Mailliard,  and  Mr. 
Thomson  of  Wisconsin  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill    (H.R.  8619) 
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making  appropriations  for  Agriculture- 
Environmental  and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  purposes,  In 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJl.  8619)  making  appropri- 
ations for  Agriculture-Environmental 
and  Consumer  Protection  programs  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 


LAND  USE  POLICY  AND  PLANNING 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  S.  268,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bin  (S.  268)  to  establish  a  national  land 
use  policy,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  grants  to  assist  the  States 
to  develop  and  Implement  State  land  use  pro- 
grams, to  coordinate  Federal  programs  and 
policies  which  have  a  land  use  Impact,  to 
coordinate  planning  and  management  of  Fed- 
eral lands  and  planning  and  management  of 
adjacent  non-Federal  lands,  and  to  establish 
an  Office  of  Land  Use  Policy  Administration 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  TO  1:30  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess 
tmtll  the  hour  of  1:30  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at 
12:38  p.m.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
1:30  p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reas- 
sembled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding OfQcer  (Mr.  Haskell). 


REGULATION  OF  TRANSACTIONS  OP 
MEMBERS  O^  NATIONAL  SECU- 
RITIES EXCHANGES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  470)  to  amend 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  to 
regulate  the  transactions  of  members  of 
national  securities  exchanges,  to  amend 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  and 
the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940  to 
define  certain  duties  of  persons  subject 
to  such  acts,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  legis- 
lation before  us  today  is  the  first  in  a 
series  of  bills  emanating  from  the  far- 
reaching  recommendations  of  the  secu- 
rities Industry  study  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs.  This  study  has  taken  al- 


most 2  years  to  complete  and  represents 
a  very  thorough  analysis  of  the  most  vex- 
atious economic  and  regulatory  problems 
facing  our  securities  markets.  Over  the 
duration  of  this  Congress,  the  Securities 
Subcommittee  wUl  consider  many  of  its 
other  recommendations  in  the  hope  of 
providing  those  regulatory  changes  es- 
sential to  effecting  a  smooth  transition 
to  a  central  market  system  and  improve 
the  fimctioning  of  the  industry's  unique 
self -regulatory  process. 

The  primary  focus  of  this  legislation  Is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  controversial 
questions  presently  confronting  the  in- 
dustry— institutional  membership.  S. 
470  deals  directly  with  the  problem  of 
under  what  conditions  a  firm  should  be 
allowed  to  become  or  remain  a  member 
of  a  registered  stock  exchange.  This  has 
been  widely  and  vigorously  debated  with- 
in every  sector  of  the  Industry,  before 
the  SEC  and  the  courts,  and  on  at  least 
three  separate  occasions  over  the  last  2 
years  before  the  Seciuitles  Subcommittee. 
Today,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
further  progress  toward  a  solution  to  it. 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  major 
stock  exchanges  of  this  coimtry  have  had 
membership  rules  that  have  varied 
greatly  from  one  exchange  to  another. 
These  niles  have  differed  basically  In 
their  treatment  of  the  combinations  of 
investment  advisory  and  brokerage  serv- 
ices within  the  same  firm.  As  a  result, 
brokers  aflaiiated  with  such  financial  in- 
stitutions as  insurance  companies  and 
mutual  funds  have  been  barred  from 
membership  on  the  New  York  and  Ameri- 
can Stock  Exchanges  while  being  ad- 
mitted to  membership  on  some  of  the 
regional  stock  exchanges.  Differing  treat- 
ment of  this  combination  of  functions 
has  aggravated  such  basic  industry  prob- 
lems as  the  unfair  competition  that  pres- 
ently exists  between  stock  exchange 
members  and  nonmembers  for  institu- 
tional advisory  accoimts.  Including  the 
fastest-growing  area  of  all — pension  fund 
management.  It  has  distorted  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  central  market  system  for  aU 
listed  securities  by  providing  tu-tificial  in- 
centives for  firms  to  imdertake  both 
money  management  and  brokerage.  And 
It  poses  a  number  of  serious  conflicts  of 
interest  between  broker  money  managers 
and  their  various  clients. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion has  attempted  to  resolve  these  and 
other  problems  Involving  Institutional 
membership  by  ordering  the  Implemen- 
tation of  Securities  Exchange  Act  rule 
19b-2.  This  rule  provides.  In  short,  that 
every  member  must  conduct  a  public 
seciuities  business  as  its  primary  func- 
tion, and  it  therefore  stipulates  that  no 
member  of  any  registered  stock  exchange 
may  execute  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  Its  exchange  transactions 
for  "affiliated  persons,"  as  defined  in  the 
rule. 

This  rule  Is  imder  serious  challenge  on 
several  fronts.  Significant  questions  have 
been  raised  concerning  the  SEC's  author- 
ity to  act  in  this  area  and  that  authority 
Is  now  subject  to  Utigation  proceedings 
initiated  by  the  PBW  Stock  Exchange, 
Inc.  In  addition,  an  Increasing  number  of 
persons,  both  inside  and  outside  the 
seciu-ities  industry,  have  stated  their  op- 
position to  this  rule  as  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic policy. 


It  has  been  pointed  out  that  rule  19b- 
2  only  continues  and  even  sanctions  the 
fimdamentEQ  unfairness  of  permitting 
brokers  to  combine  money  management 
with  their  brokerage  business  while  pre- 
venting money  managers  from  becom- 
ing brokers.  For  example,  in  its  definition 
of  "aflaiiated  person,"  rule  19b-2  includes 
the  accoimts  of  institutional  parents,  in- 
vestment companies,  or  other  Institu- 
tional funds  which  are  managed  under 
contract.  NYSE  member  firms  typically 
manage  pension  fund  accounts  under  ar- 
rangements that  give  them  only  Invest- 
ment discretion,  where  insurance  com- 
panies most  often  manage  pension  fund 
accounts  pursuant  to  a  contractual 
agreement.  Thus,  under  such  a  defini- 
tion, pension  fimds  would  be  considered 
"unaflaiiated"  business,  and,  therefore, 
not  subject  to  the  20  percent  limitation, 
if  managed  imd^  the  arrangement  most 
commonly  used  by  exchange  member 
money  managers.  However,  the  ultimate 
consequence  of  the  two  modes  is  the 
same:  The  money  manager  has  de  facto 
authority  to  make  the  day-to-day  In- 
vestment decisions  for  the  managed  ac- 
coimt.  Therefore,  rule  19b-2  would  ap- 
parently treat  these  two  situations  com- 
pletely differently  disregarding  the  real- 
ities of  the  situation  and  continuing  the 
substantial  competitive  advantage  en- 
joyed by  NYSE  money  managers  in  the 
competition  for  managed  Institutional 
account  business. 

Several  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
Securities  Subcommittee  during  Its  hear- 
ing on  S.  470  testified  that  the  Commis- 
sion's approach  to  the  combination  of 
money  management  and  brokerage  would 
only  encourage  institutions  to  structure 
their  relationships  with  their  managed 
accounts  in  such  a  way  as  to  Insure  cir- 
cumvention of  the  rule.  Both  the  Secu- 
rities Industry  Association  and  the  Amer- 
ican Stock  Exchange  advised  the  com- 
mittee of  their  apprehension  over  rule 
l9b-2.  They  pointed  out  that  even  im- 
der this  rule  insurance  companies  and 
other  Institutional  investment  advisors 
will  be  able  to  become  members  of  na- 
tional exchanges  for  the  sole  or  pri- 
mary purpose  of  handling  brokerage  bus- 
iness for  their  managed  institutional  ac- 
coimts. In  fact,  chiefly  pension  funds. 
These  Institutions  believe  that  this  rule 
may  permit  them  to  form  member 
broker-dealer  afiBliates  to  handle  trans- 
actions for  most  categories  of  their  busi- 
ness within  the  rule's  definition  of  what 
constitutes  an  "unafBliated"  account. 
Moreover,  both  witnesses  pointed  out 
that  many  institutions  who  have  no  wish 
whatever  to  join  an  exchange  feel  that 
under  this  rule  they  may  be  forced  to 
do  so  either  by  competition  or  to  avoid 
legal  risks.  As  a  result,  it  appears  that 
rule  19b-2  may  In  practice  achieve  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  of  what  it  was  In- 
tended to  accomplish. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  rule  19b-2 
does  little,  if  anything,  to  abate  or  re- 
move the  conflicts  of  interest  present  in 
the  combination  of  money  management 
and  brokerage.  In  fact,  one  witness  stated 
that  the  approach  taken  in  19b-2  might 
even  exacerbate  some  of  the  conflicts  In- 
volved. Michael  Taylor,  vice  president  of 
PEdne,  Webber,  Jackson,  and  Curtis,  a 
NYSE  member  flrm,  pointed  out  that  to 
meet  the  20  percent  aflaiiated  business  re- 
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quirement,  a  broker  may  well  be  tempted 
to  chum  his  unaflBliated  accounts,  or 
conversely,  limit  transactions  by  af- 
filiated accounts  in  order  to  remain  in 
compliance. 

Mr.  Taylor  illustrated  his  point  with 
the  scenario: 

What  does  the  chief  officer  of  a  securities 
flrm  do  as  the  end  of  a  reporting  period 
approaches  and  he  Is  told  that  his  firm's 
ratio  of  non-afflllated  to  afflliat«l  business  for 
the  period  Is  7fr-21? 

Does  he  order  a  set-up  In  the  business  be- 
ing done  for  non-afflllated  accounts?  Or  does 
he  order  limitations  on  the  business  being 
done  for  affiliated  accounts? 

In  either  case,  the  broker  may  be  in- 
duced to  act  in  other  than  the  best  in- 
terests of  a  particular  account  simply  to 
comply  with  the  80-20  formula. 

Accordingly,  it  would  appear  that  the 
question  of  the  combination  of  money 
management  and  brokerage  can  be  most 
equitably  resolved  by  prohibiting  stock 
exchange  members  and  their  aflaiiates 
from  effecting  any  transactions  on  na- 
tional securities  exchanges  for  those  in- 
stitutional accounts  which  they  manage. 
The  fairest  means  of  separating  a  flrm's 
"afiaiiate"  from  its  "unaflaiiate"  business 
Is  the  adoption  of  a  standard  applicable 
to  everyone  which  deflnes  an  "aflaUated" 
or  managed  institutional  account  as  spe- 
cifically including  any  account  of  banks, 
insurance  companies.  Investment  com- 
panies, separate  account,  proflt  sharing 
and  retirement  plans,  foundations,  and 
educational  endowment  funds.  The  test 
of  "management"  for  the  purpose  of  this 
prohibition  focuses  on  the  de  facto  au- 
thority to  make  the  day-to-day  invest- 
ment decisions  for  the  fund  without  ref- 
erence to  ultimate  legal  responsibility  for 
the  Investment  of  the  account's  assets. 
This  legislation  separates  "afBliate"  from 
"non-aflaiiate"  business  on  a  basis  that 
will  apply  even-handedly  to  institutional 
accounts  managed  by  NYSE  members 
and  non-NYSE  member  investment  ad- 
visors, and  pension  fund  accounts  will  be 
counted  as  afl&liated  business  for  both 
types  of  managers.  As  a  result  it  sub- 
stantially equalizes  the  competition  be- 
tween NYSE  members  and  nonmem- 
bers for  managed  Institutional  account 
business. 

Moreover,  the  total  separation  of  the 
two  functions  will  eliminate  many  of 
the  conflicts  of  Interest  Involved  when  a 
money  manager  acts  as  a  broker  for  his 
controlled  accounts.  There  no  longer  will 
be  an  effort  to  artificially  contort  the 
management  of  advisory  account  broker- 
age transactions  In  such  a  way  as  to 
conform  to  an  arbitrary  percentage  of 
business  test. 

Finally,  I  want  to  take  particular  note 
of  one  criticism  of  this  legislation.  Some 
have  stated  that  the  permitting  of  In- 
stitutions to  continue  unlimited  trading 
for  their  own  accounts  until  commission 
rates  become  fully  competitive  will  sim- 
ply perpetuate  institutional  market  dom- 
ination and  further  encourage  many  of 
the  trading  activities  which  have  driven 
the  individual  Investor  out  of  the  market. 

First,  4t  should  be  pointed  out  that 
many  of  the  most  alarming  and  ominous 
aspects  of  Institutional  domination  of  our 
securities  markets,  such  as  trading  of 
lirge  blocks  of  stock  in  a  manner  which 
avoids  the  auction  market,  short  sv.ing 


speculation,  primary  access  to  advan- 
tageous research,  concentration  of  invest- 
ments in  a  relatively  few  securities,  and 
the  near-instantaneous  liquidation  of 
large  positions  with  little  regard  for  mar- 
ket impact  all  have  little  to  do  with 
whether  or  not  an  institution  Is  able  to 
trade  through  its  own  exchange  member 
aflBliate.  In  my  judgment,  the  abolition 
of  institutional  membership  will  not,  in 
and  of  itself,  remove  most  of  the  detri- 
mental effects  on  our  securities  markets 
of  unrestrained  institutional  trading.  It 
should  also  be  clearly  Indicated  that  to 
the  extent  that  institutions  remain  as  or 
continue  to  become  members  of  ex- 
changes, section  1  of  this  bill  gives  the 
Commission  additional  authority  to  regu- 
late their  trading  activity.  This  authority 
provides  that  the  SEC  must  require  that 
such  Institutional  member  trading  con- 
tribute to  the  orderliness  and  liquidity 
of  the  market.  Last,  I  am  advised  that 
in  addition  to  the  authority  conferred 
upon  it  by  section  1,  the  Commission  will 
soon  be  forthcoming  with  new  legislation 
to  require  frequent  and  complete  disclo- 
sure of  institutional  holdings  and  trad- 
ing activities,  irrespective  of  whether  or 
not  an  institution  is  an  exchange  mem- 
ber. I  urge  the  Commission  to  speed  the 
drafting  of  this  legislation,  and  I  hope 
that  our  committee  can  give  it  prompt 
and  expeditious  consideration  when  It 
Is  submitted. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  apparent  that  the 
debate  over  who  should  be  allowed  to  be 
a  member  of  a  stock  exchange  has  gone 
on  long  enough.  There  is  little  that  has 
not  already  been  offered  by  any  side  In 
this  dispute.  Without  aflarmatlve  con- 
gressional action  the  arguments  will  drag 
on  indefinitely,  impeding  all  attempts  to 
Improve  the  condition  of  our  securities 
markets.  If  that  happens,  the  entire  secu- 
rities industry  will  be  hurt,  but  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  Investing  public  will 
be  the  biggest  loser  of  all.  Therefore,  I 
fully  support  this  legislation,  and  urge 
Its  swift  adoption  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Has- 
kell) .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Has- 
kell). Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
staff  members  of  the  committee  may  be 
permitted  on  the  fioor  during  considera- 
tion of  the  pending  bill:  Tony  Wood, 
Alton  Harris,  Terry  ClnS,  Steven  Para- 
dise, Mike  Burns,  Howard  Mlnell,  and 
Reginald  Barnes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  21,  1971,  and  on  March  6,  1972.  the 
Senate  authorized  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  to 
examine,  hivestigate  and  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  any  and  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  securities  Industry. 

Pursuant  to  this  authority  the  Sub- 
committee on  Securities,  of  which  I  am 


chairman,  has  made  the  most  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  regulation  of  our 
country's  securities  markets  undertaken 
by  the  Senate  since  the  1930's. 

Two  of  the  most  Important  issues  dis- 
cussed in  the  subcommittee's  securities 
industry  study  report  are  the  commis- 
sion rate  structure  applicable  to  transac- 
tions on  national  securities  exchanges 
and  the  availability  of  membership  on 
those  exchanges  to  financial  institutions 
such  as  mutual  funds,  insurance  com- 
panies, and  banks. 

In  accordance  with  our  subcommit- 
tee's recommendations  on  these  matters. 
Senators  Bennett  and  Tower  and  I  In- 
troduced S.  470  on  January  18  of  this 
year. 

Following  extensive  hearings  on  this 
bill,  the  full  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  has  recom- 
mended Its  enactment  with  only  minor 
changes. 

This  legislative  approach  from  the 
outset  has  been  completely  bipartisan. 

Senators  Tower,  Bennett,  and 
Brooke,  the  bill's  cosponsors,  have  acted 
in  the  most  constructive  manner. 

The  efiftcient  movement  of  the  legisla- 
tion through  committee  could  not  have 
been  achieved  without  their  hard  work 
and  complete  cooperation. 

This  bill  reflects  the  conclusions  of 
the  subcommittee's  study  and  In  my 
opinion  Its  adoption  will  provide  a  sound 
regulatory  and  economic  framework 
within  which  the  securities  Industry  can 
operate  and  Improve  Its  services  to  all 
investors. 

In  addition  to  the  bill's  provisions  con- 
cerning Institutional  membership  and 
the  commission-rate  structure,  this  leg- 
islation makes  three  other  major 
changes  In  our  country's  securities  laws. 

First,  the  bill  amends  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  give  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  the  au- 
thority to  regulate  the  manner  in  which 
members  of  national  securities  ex- 
changes may  trade  from  on  or  off  the 
floor  of  an  exchange  for  their  own  ac- 
count and  for  the  account  of  their 
aCaiiates. 

At  present,  the  SEC's  rulemaking  au- 
thority respecting  off-floor  trading  Is 
limited  to  the  prevention  of  members  en- 
gaging in  "excessive"  trading. 

The  bill  removes  this  limitation  In  ac- 
cordance with  recommendations  of  the 
SEC  and  gives  that  agency  authority  to 
regulate  all  trading  by  exchange  mem- 
bers and  their  aCBliated  persons. 

The  bill  also  requires  the  Commission 
to  adopt  rules  under  this  expanded  au- 
thority providing  that  all  trading  by  all 
members  of  national  securities  ex- 
changes "contribute  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  fair  and  orderly  market." 

I  believe  that  with  this  expanded 
power  the  SEC  will  be  able  to  control 
the  trading  activities  of  exchange  mem- 
bers— including  those  aflaiiated  with  in- 
stitutions— so  that  our  securities  mar- 
kets operate  fairly  with  regard  to  all 
investors. 

The  second  thing  the  bill  does  is  to 
amend  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940  and  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of 
1940  to  permit  a  mutual  fund  manager  or 
investment  adviser  to  cause  a  fund  or 
client  to  pay  commissions  to  a  broker  in 
excess  of  commissions  then  being  charged 
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by  other  brokers  for  effecting  similar 
transactions. 

This,  may  be  done  only  if  the  broker 
provides  research  services  of  value  to  the 
fund  or  client  and  the  adviser  makes  ap- 
propriate disclosures  concerning  such 
payments,  as  the  SEC  may  require. 

Currently  there  is  inconsiderable  im- 
certainty  in  the  securities  industry  as  to 
the  propriety  of  a  fiduciary  paying  com- 
missions higher  than  those  charged  by 
other  brokers  for  effecting  similar  trans- 
actions. 

Representatives  of  research  brokerage 
firms  testified  that  many  investment  ad- 
visers are  uncertain  about  the  legaUty  of 
paying  such  commissions,  even  though 
the  mutual  funds'  prospectuses  describe 
the  practices. 

S.  470  would  remove  this  imcertainty 
and  would  establish  legislative  standards 
in  accordance  with  which  fiduciary 
money  managers  may  use  commissions 
to  obtain  research  services. 

The  third  important  change  which  this 
bill  makes  in  our  securities  laws  is  to 
amend  the  Investment  Company  Act  to 
remove  another  existing- uncertainty — 
the  legality  of  the  transfer  for  profit  of 
a  controlling  interest  in  a  mutual  fimd 
management  company. 

This  uncertainty  was  created  by  the 
1971  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Second  Circuit  in  Rosenfeld  against 
Black. 

In  this  case,  the  court  of  appeals  held 
that  the  general  equitable  principle  that 
a  fiduciary  cannot  sell  his  office  is  im- 
pliedly incorporated  Into  section  \bioD 
of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940. 

The  court,  therefore,  decided  that  a  re- 
tiring investment  adviser  breaches  its 
fiduciary  duty  by  receiving  compensation 
which  reflects  either,  first  payment  con- 
tingent upon  the  use  of  influence  to  se- 
cure the  approval  of  the  new  adviser  or 
two,  an  assurance  of  profit  the  successor 
adviser  will  receive  under  the  new  advi- 
sory contract  and  renewals  thereof. 

This  legislation  resolves  the  potential 
unfairness  and  vmcertainty  credited  by 
the  Rosenfeld  decision. 

It  provides  that  a  controlling  interest 
In  a  mutual  fund  management  company 
may  be  sold  at  a  profit. 

However,  for  3  years  after  such  a 
transaction,  at  least  75  percent  of  the 
directors  of  the  fund  are  to  be  independ- 
ent of  the  new  and  old  investment  ad- 
visers. 

In  addition,  the  transaction  must  not 
Impose  an  "unfair  burden,"  as  defined, 
on  the  fund. 

These  requirements  will  provide 
needed  protections  for  mutual  fimd  in- 
vestors and  at  the  same  time  allow  the 
sale  of  management  companies  for  profit. 

Although  these  three  changes  are  ex- 
tremely important,  the  heart  of  S.  470 
and  its  primary  purpose  is  to  deal  with 
the  complex  questions  smTOunding  in- 
stitutional membership  on  stock  ex- 
changes. 

The  current  pressure  by  institutional 
investors  to  Join  stock  exchanges,  as  well 
as  the  growing  concern  of  traditional  se- 
curities firms  with  such  membership.  Is 
inextricably  tied  to  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  fixed  minimimi  commission 
rate  structure. 

The  issue  of  Institutional  member- 
sliip — performance  of  the  fimctions  of 


brokerage  and  money  management  by 
the  same  exchange  member  for  the  same 
afiGiliated  or  institutional  account — and 
the  issue  of  fixed  commission  rates,  may 
be  analytically  distinct,  but  as  a  practical 
matter,  they  are  inseparable. 

In  oiu"  committees  deliberations  on 
this  bill,  we  considered  a  proposal  to  set 
a  definite  date  for  the  elimination  of  all 
fixed  rates. 

Although  the  committee  generally 
agreed  that,  fully  competitive  rates  are 
necessary  and  appropriate  for  the  long 
term  health  of  the  securities  industry, 
the  development  of  a  true  central  mar- 
ket system,  and  the  protection  and  fair 
treatment  of  investors,  we  saw  serious 
difficulties  with  Congress  setting  the  pre- 
cise date  on  which  fixed  rates  were  to  be 
eliminated. 

Therefore,  the  bill,  as  reported,  leaves 
the  date  and  the  manner  in  which  fixed 
rates  are  to  be  phased  out  to  the  stock 
exchanges,  the  SEC  and  the  courts. 

Thus,  S.  470  in  no  way  affects  pending 
litigation  involving  the  legality  of  fixed 
commission  rates  under  the  antitrust 
laws. 

In  eliminating  any  reference  to  a  spe- 
cific date  for  the  elimination  of  fixed 
rates,  the  committee  was  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  investors 
and  deleterious  to  the  efficient  operation 
of  the  securities  markets  to  prohibit  in- 
stitutions or  any  other  investors  from 
joining  exchanges  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing their  commission  costs  while 
commission  rates  remain  fixed. 

Therefore,  the  bill's  prohibition 
against  an  exchange  member  perform- 
ing brokerage  services  for  an  affiliated 
person  or  managed  institutional  account 
does  not  become  effective  until  commis- 
sion rates  become  fully  competitive. 

Until  completely  competitive  rates 
have  been  implemented,  exchange  mem- 
bers, money  managers  enjoy  important 
competitive  advantages  over  nonmember 
money  managers. 

Therefore,  any  attempt  to  freeze  the 
existing  membership  situation  or  to  pro- 
hibit institutions  from  joining  exchanges 
would  be  grossly  unfair  to  our  Nation's 
pension  funds,  mutual  funds,  and  insur- 
ance companies,  and  the  millions  of  in- 
dividuals whose  savings  they  manage. 

Furthermore,  so  long  as  commission 
rates  remain  fixed  and  investors  are  un- 
able to  obtain  brokerage  services  at 
prices  which  the  forces  of  competition 
have  determined  to  be  reasonable,  there 
will  inevitably  be  efforts  to  circiunvent 
the  effect  of  fixed  rates. 

Exchange  membership  Is  a  direct  way 
to  avoid  fixed  rates  and,  therefore,  its 
availability  to  institutions  will  provide 
an  escape  valve  for  their  legitimate  eco- 
nomic interests. 

Allowing  institutions  to  join  exchanges 
is  far  preferable  in  my  view  to  the  pro- 
liferation of  the  dangerous  and  disrup- 
tive reciprocal  practices  which  have  in 
the  past  resulted  from  the  denial  of 
membership. 

Once  fixed  rates  are  eliminated,  the 
bill  will  resolve  the  problems  caused  by 
Institutional  membership — conflicts  of 
interest,  competitive  unfairness,  and  po- 
tential market  distortions — fairly  and 
with  due  consideration  for  the  protection 
of  all  public  investors. 

It  will   prohibit  all  stock   exchange 


members  and  their  afOllates,  subject  to 
enumerated  exceptions,  from  effecting 
any  trans£u:tions  on  any  national  secu- 
rities exchange  for  their  own  account, 
for  the  account  of  their  affiliated  persons 
or  for  institutional  accounts  which  they 
manage. 

The  bill's  approach  of  totally  separat- 
ing an  exchange  member's  brokerage  ac- 
tivities from  Its  institutional  money  man- 
agement activities  eliminates  self-deal- 
ing with  respect  to  the  brokerage  or. 
managed  institutional  accounts  and  re- 
solves the  conflicts  of  interest  created 
by  this  combination  of  functions. 

The  absolute  and  uniform  prohibition 
on  self-deaUng  in  the  bill  will  also  elimi- 
nate the  problem  of  market  distortion 
which  arises  from  the  different  relation  - 
ships  between  money  management  and 
brokerage  allowed  by  the  various  ex- 
changes. 

The  Incentive  to  take  transactions  to 
the  market  which  affords  the  best  op- 
portunity to  earn  or  recapture  the  most 
commission  income  without  regard  to 
"best  execution"  will  also  be  removed. 

The  biU's  provisions  apply  even-hand- 
edly  to  all  money  managers  and  will, 
therefore,  provide  a  fair  basis  upon  which 
all  can  compete  for  this  type  of  business 
in  the  future. 

The  unjustifiable  discrimination  suf- 
fered by  nonbroker  money  managers  xm- 
der  the  existing  exchange  arrangements 
will  be  eliminated. 

The  bill  will  also  eliminate  the  artifi- 
cial inducement  to  money  managers  to 
enter  the  brokerage  business  and  permit 
a  flexible  movement  toward  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  central  market  system. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  S.  470  is 
the  end  product  of  nearly  2  years  of  In- 
tensive study,  hearings  and  delibera- 
tions by  our  committee,  the  SEC,  the 
securities  industry  and  representatives 
of  the  investing  public. 

Our  legislation  is  designed  to  deal 
with  the  problems  which  the  money 
management/brokerage  combination 
pose  for  a  truly  competitive  market. 

I,  for  one,  believe  that  this  bill  will 
accomplish  this  objective  in  a  direct  and 
constructive  manner. 

In  my  opinion.  It  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  establishing  a  rational  and  fair 
economic  base  for  the  securities  indus- 
try and.  at  the  same  time,  it  will  provide 
the  SEC  with  the  authority  to  ade- 
quately protect  all  investors. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure).  The  Senator  from  Alabama  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
commend  and  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Securities  of  the'Com- 
mittee  on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs.  I  commend  him  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  committee  for  the  long  and 
hard  work  they  have  put  into  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  Senator  knows,  of  course,  that 
there  are  some  things  about  which  I  ex- 
pressed some  dissatisfaction.  However, 
I  was  assured  by  the  Senator  from  New 
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Jersey  that  the  things  about  which  I  am 
concerned  will  be  the  subject  of  further 
study.  Very  briefly,  the  thing  that  dis- 
turbs me  about  the  legislation  so  far  and 
about  the  condition  of  security  dealings 
throughout  the  coimtry  and  the  stock 
exchanges  is  the  fact  that  the  small  in- 
vestors are  being  driven  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. I  think  there  is  no  question  about 
that. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  supposed  to 
have,  I  believe,  about  32  million  share- 
holders In  the  United  States.  I  have  often 
said  we  should  have  50  million  and  we 
should  be  working  toward  100  million. 
If  we  are  going  to  have  a  healthy  econ- 
omy In  the  security  business  I  think  we 
must  pay  more  attention  to  the  small 
Investor. 

When  this  bill  was  being  marked  up  in 
committee  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
assured  me  at  that  time,  and  I  want  to 
ask  If  my  understanding  is  correct,  that 
this  subcoDMnittee  will  be  giving  atten- 
tion to  other  matters,  other  legislation 
that  might  provide  some  incentive  for 
the  small  Investor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Well.  I  am  happy  to 
respond  to  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee that  after  we  have  concluded  this 
question  and  this  legislation  I  think  we 
will  deal  with  those  situations.  First  come 
rates  and  the  membership  question.  Then 
It  Is  our  objective  to  deal  comprehen- 
sively with  the  regulation  of  the  securi- 
ties Industry  and  the  marketplace. 

We  know  there  are  so  many  factors 
that  are  discouraging  to  the  smaller  in- 
vestor. It  will  require  a  continuation  of 
our  studies  to  bring  up  to  date  all  we 
have  started  upon  in  order  to  find  ways 
to  deliver  the  authority  to  the  SEC  to 
rationalize  the  whole  transaction  proc- 
ess— from  the  initial  order  through  the 
exchange  to  the  clearing  depository,  and 
Including  the  stock  certificate. 

There  are  so  many  obstructions  In  the 
way  of  a  clear  and  simple  transaction. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  safe. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  And  safe.  I  will  say 
we  did  a  great  deal  when  we  responded 
with  alertness  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  now  nearly  3 
years  ago,  to  a  crisis  in  the  marketplace. 
We  brought  a  new  Insurance  factor  to 
the  Investor  should  there  be  a  failure  of 
a  brokerage  house.  With  respect  to  im- 
safe  practices,  answers  are  continuing  to 
be  found  so  that  the  small  Investor  will 
have  a  better  place  for  his  investment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  appreciate  that 
statement.  I  know  the  Senator  will  carry 
it  out. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  chairman 
very  much  for  his  kind  reference  to  the 
work  of  our  subcommittee  and  his  per- 
sonal references. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  have  heard  the  colloquy 
between  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  (Mr.  Sparkman)  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee (Mr.  Williams)  concerning 
the  protection  of  small  Investors. 

The  chairman  will  recall  that  some 
years  ago.  after  the  failure  of  some 
brokerage  houses,  I  proposed  the  segre- 
gation of  cash  and  securities,  so  that 
brokerage  houses  would  not  use  or  in- 
termingle their  cash  with  the  cash  of 
investors  or  pledge  the  fully  paid  seciui- 
ties  of  the  Investor  for  obligations  of  the 


firm.  At  that  time,  some  brokerage  houses 
were  in  btmkruptcy.  and  in  liquidation  of 
the  assets  of  those  firms  we  were  unable 
to  distinguish  what  belonged  to  the 
customers  and  what  belonged  to  the 
brokerage  firms.  Consequently,  some 
persons  were  injured  very  badly. 

As  the  subcommittee  chairman  (Mr. 
Williams)  has  said,  we  went  further  at 
that  time  and  came  to  an  agreement  with 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  the 
Commission  that  the  SEC  would  pro- 
mulgate rules  under  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  to  prevent  future  intermin- 
gling of  customer  cast,  and  securities 
with  those  of  the  firm. 

We  asked  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  to  draft  regulations,  because 
we  were  aware  that  if  we  were  to  stop 
Instantaneously  the  intermingling  of 
cash  and  securities,  the  result  would  have 
been  disastrous  to  the  stock  market  at 
that  time.  However,  we  agreed  that  we 
would  gradually  work  toward  such  a 
separation. 

These  SEC  regulations  have  only  been 
In  effect  since  January  of  this  year.  It 
is  still  too  early  to  know  what  effect 
they  are  having  on  brokerage  house 
operations.  However,  we  hope  that  very 
shortly  we  shall  have  that  information 
together  with  the  kind  of  cooperation  the 
Commission  is  receiving  from  the  various 
brokerage  houses  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  enforcing  this  rule,  so  that  the 
maximum  protection  might  be  afforded 
the  consumer. 

I  want  to  note  this  progress  on  free 
credit  balances  because  it  is  proposed  in 
the  bills  upon  which  the  committee  has 
l>een  working — and  in  particular  this 
bill — that  we  make  certain  that  not  only 
is  the  consumer  protected,  but  that  more 
of  the  American  public  will  be  encour- 
aged to  become  Investors  In  the  stock 
market.  I  think  It  is  good  to  point  out 
that  we  have  made  some  very  serious 
progress  In  this  area  already. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  well  recall  when 
we  had  the  insurance  bill  before  the 
Senate.  There  was  a  great  crisis  In  the 
securities  industry  at  the  time.  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  bi-ought 
out  the  fact,  and  there  was  some  dis- 
cussion of  it.  that  in  a  great  many  in- 
stances the  investor  has  his  stock  cer- 
tificates used  to  finance  other  business 
activities  of  his  broker.  Moreover,  the 
cash  of  many  customers  was  also  being 
held  aoA  being  used  by  the  broker  for  his 
own  use.  Both  the  use  of  customer  cer- 
tificates and  money  by  brokers  was  vir- 
tually unrestricted  by  our  securities  laws. 
It  was  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
who  brought  up  that  point  when  I  was 
arguing  for  that  bill.  At  the  time.  I  sug- 
gested that  we  would  go  on  and  pass  the 
bill,  because  there  was  an  emergency; 
then  we  could  consider  the  other  things. 

The  Senator  asked  if  I  would  say  that 
we  definitely  would  make  the  studies, 
and  make  them  in  depth.  It  was  largely 
because  of  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  that  we 
asked  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration to  allow  us  to  establish  the 
special  ad  hoc  committee.  The  bill  be- 
fore us  today  is  the  first  big  bill  to  be 
reported  by  that  committee.  However.  I 


take  it  that  we  may  expect  other  bills  to 
follow  It. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  initiating  the  argimient,  and 
also  for  the  very  fine  work  he  has  done 
with  the  chairman  and  other  members 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman.  I  may  add  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) ,  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, as  a  result  of  that  debate  which  took 
place  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  when 
we  were  near  the  end  of  the  session,  and 
there  was  a  question  whether  we  would 
be  able  to  pass  the  bill  at  all,  stated  that 
he  would  see  to  it  that  we  would  have  a 
study  and  go  into  it  in  depth;  that  we 
would  consider  the  intermingling  of  cash 
and  securities  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission 
would  look  into  all  aspects  of  the  finan- 
cial operations  and  securities  processing 
of  the  brokerage  industry. 

The  chairman  of  the  Securities  Sub- 
committee (Mr.  Williams),  of  course, 
then  put  together  a  staff.  I  think  they 
have  done  an  exceptionally  fine  job.  It 
is  an  exceptionally  fine  staff  which  hsis 
done  a  lot  of  extremely  fine  work.  In- 
cluding four  case  studies,  many,  many 
hours  of  complex  hearing,  and  two  hall- 
mark analytical  reports  on  the  industry's 
most  pressing  economic  and  regulatory 
problems. 

As  I  pointed  out,  this  is  the  first  piece 
of  legislation  to  come  out  of  the  study's 
recommendations,  but  other  pieces  of  leg- 
islation will  follow,  and  in  due  course  I 
think  we  can  restore  a  full  n»easure  of 
public  confidence  to  this  industry.  When 
that  happens  I  am  sure  we  will  see  a 
marked  improvement  In  present  market 
conditions. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  that  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  SIPC  legislation  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  brought  to 
the  Senate  debate  his  background  of 
knowledge,  and  his  wisdom,  in  suggest- 
ing the  need  not  only  to  have  an  insur- 
ance program  for  investors  but  to  deal 
comprehensively  and  in  depth  with  the 
securities  industry  and  Its  methods  and 
procedures  of  operation.  That  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  was 
readily  accepted  by  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  and  I  was  in  posi- 
tion, of  course,  on  the  subcommittee,  to 
work  with  the  idea. 

It  has  been  a  joint  venture  of  the  best 
kind,  I  would  say.  I  mentioned  this  In 
my  earlier  remarks.  For  nearly  2  years 
now,  we  have  been  blessed  with  a  very 
able  staff,  and  the  selection  of  a  staff  was 
also  a  joint  enterprise.  Together,  we  In- 
terviewed those  suggested  by  the  ma- 
jority and  those  suggested  by  the  minor- 
ity. It  has  been  a  constructive  and  co- 
operative effort  from  the  beginning. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier  in  response  to 
the  observation  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, our  work  is  far  from  over  with 
the  passage  of  this  present  legislation. 
Certainly  the  back  office  legislation  which 
last  year  imanlmously  passed  in  the  Sen- 
ate, but  failed  of  enactment  because  of 
the  lack  of  time  to  have  a  conference, 
will  be  reintroduced.  This  legislation  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  rationalizing  the 
depository  and  clearing  house  procedures 
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to  assure  that  the  SEC  has  full  power 
over  the  trade  completion  process. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  his 
comments,  but  also  reply  in  kind  that  his 
contribution  has  been  indispensable  to 
the  progress  we  have  made  and  to  where 
we  are  going  on  the  road  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  legislative  clerk  proceeded 
to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quroum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    233 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  223  to  S.  470.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Act  of  1934,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  15,  strike  lines  4  through  7. 

On  page  15,  line  8.  strike  out  "(B)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "  ( A ) ", 

On  page  15,  line  9.  strike  out  "specified 
In  subparagraph  (A)"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "of  enactment  of  this  subsection". 

On  page  16,  line  17.  strike  out  "(C)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(B)  ". 

On  page  16,  line  18.  strike  out  "(B)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(A)". 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  11.  Section  6(c)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934.  as  amended  (15  U.S.C. 
78f(c),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"■(c)  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  any  exchange  from  adopt- 
ing and  enforcing  any  rvile  not  Inconsistent 
with  this  title  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
thereunder  and  the  applicable  laws  of  the 
State  In  which  It  is  located,  except  that,  after 
April  30.  1974,  no  exchange  shall  maintain 
or  enforce  any  rule  fixing  minimum  rates  of 
commissions  with  respect  to  that  portion  of 
any  transaction  which  exceeds  $100,000: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  Commlslson 
may,  by  rule,  permit  an  exchange  to  fix  rea- 
sonable minimum  rates  of  commission  until 
April  30,  1975.  with  respect  to  that  portion 
of  any  transaction  which  exceeds  (100,000  If 
the  Commission  finds  that  the  public  in- 
terest requires  the  continuation,  establish- 
ment, or  reestablishment  of  reasonable  fixed 
minimum  rates  for  such  portions  of  trans- 
actions.' " 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  called 
up  my  amendment  on  this  bill  before 
speaking  on  the  bill,  which  I  may  wish 
to  do  later  after  the  amendment  is  dis- 
posed of.  I  think  that  the  bill,  while  per- 
haps not  earth-shaking,  does  present 
some  serious  questions  for  decision  of 
the  Senate  as  to  the  state  of  the  econ- 
omy and  the  state  of  the  stock  market 
today. 

Fortunately,  perhaps,  it  appears,  at 
least  by  the  morning  newspapers,  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  not  too 
likely  to  act  on  this  particular  measure 
for  some  time,  so  perhaps  the  alarm  I 
have  expressed  is  imfounded.  But  I  do 
think  there  are  some  serious  dangers  in 
this  bill  today,  and  I  am  attempting  to 
correct  them  by  the  amendment,  and  also 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  people 
generally  and  the  Members  of  the  Senate 


the  possible  results  that  are  likely,  in  my 
opinion,  to  occur  if  this  bill  Is  passed. 

I  am  sympathetic  with  many  of  the 
principles  and  goals  the  sponsors  and 
advocates  of  the  bill  say  that  they  have, 
but  I  must  say  that  from  the  experience 
I  have  had — which  has  not  been  consid- 
erable, but  is  at  least  based  on  some  con- 
tact with  those  involved  in  the  securities 
industry — that  this  bill  is  very  likely  to 
have  a  very  adverse  impact,  and  at  this 
particular  time  I  think  one  that  could  be 
quite  dangerous. 

The  amendment  that  I  have  offered 
deals  separately  and  I  hope  straightfor- 
wardly and  definitively  with  the  funda- 
mental questions  of  the  requirements  for 
membership  on  stock  exchanges  and  the 
method  of  determining  commission  rates 
on  stock  exchanges. 

Section  2  of  S.  470  presently  links  the 
two  questions  by  forbidding  any  SEC- 
imposed  "public  business  requirement" 
to  limit  dealing  for  one's  own  account  by 
present  or  future  members  of  stock  ex- 
changes imtil  commission  rates  on  trans- 
actions of  all  sizes  are  negotiated  rather 
than  fixed.  No  action  along  the  lines  of 
the  present  Exchange  Act  rule  19b-2 
could  be  taken  imtil  that  time — in  other 
words,  until  the  commission  had  been 
wholly  negotiated.  Particularly  in  view 
of  the  lack  of  a  definite  date  for  the  ad- 
vent of  fully  negotiated  commission 
rates,  the  result  of  section  2  seems  likely 
to  be  an  increase  in  self -dealing  on  ex- 
changes, brought  about  largely  through 
more  institutional  membership. 

In  my  judgment,  the  rationale  for  sec- 
tion 2  is  faulty  because  it  is  based  upon 
an  artificial  linkage  of  the  institutional 
membership-public  business  question  to 
the  commission  rate  question.  I  cannot 
accept  the  argument  that  the  primary 
element  In  any  discussion  of  institutional 
membership  or  a  public  business  require- 
ment is  the  desirability,  or  lack  thereof, 
of  the  present  commission  rate  struc- 
ture. I  am  privileged  to  say  that  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  is 
in  agreement  with  me  on  that  point.  I 
quote  in  that  regard  from  a  letter  dated 
April  16.  addressed  to  the  Hon.  John 
Sparkman.  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
signed  by  D.  Bradford  Cook,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  which  reads  in 
part  as  follows: 

Wo  are,  however,  opposed  to  the  bill's 
provisions  linking  the  question  of  the  ap- 
propriate utilization  of  exchange  member- 
ship with  the  elimination  or  reduction  of 
fixe(t  commission  rates.  Although  we  have 
recognized  the  Interrelationship  of  these 
problems,  we  steadfastly  maintain  that  the 
Issues  are  separate,  and  that  the  problem 
Inherent  In  Institutional  access  to  exchange 
membership  would  exist  whether  or  not  com- 
mission rates  were  negotiated. 

The  adoption  of  the  approach  of  sec- 
tion 2.  which  reopens  exchanges  to  the 
type  of  institutional  members  whose 
primary  mission  is  trading  for  the  ac- 
counts of  the  institutional  parent,  will 
Indeed  provide  undeniable  pressure  to 
move  toward  fully  negotiated  rates.  Most 
Institutions  have  already  stated  that 
lowering  the  size  of  a  transaction  subject 
to  negotiation  will  in  large  part  assuage 
their  desire  to  become  stock  exchange 
members.  However,  the  consideration  of 
tactics  in  the  battle  over  commission 


rate  structure  is  not  a  soimd  basis  on 
which  to  decide  whether,  and  to  what 
extent,  dealing  by  exchange  members 
for  their  own  account  should  be  allowed 
or  encouraged,  and  I  do  not  think  either 
should  be  the  case. 

I  believe  that  there  should  be  an  over- 
riding concern  with  the  character  of  the 
business  required  of  every  exchange 
member.  The  public  interest  can  be 
served  only  if  the  primary  function  of 
every  exchange  member  is  to  serve  the 
public,  rather  than  to  do  business  for 
itself  or  its  parent  owner.  If  exchange 
membership  does  not  carry  with  it  the 
continuing  obligation  to  conduct  at  least 
a  predominantly  public  business,  there 
is  the  strong  possibility  that  the  ex- 
change system  will  move  in  the  direction 
of  a  private  club  where  large  institu- 
tions and  other  memoers  can  gain  un- 
fair advantage  over  the  public.  The  pos- 
sibility of  such  unfairness  was  pointed 
out  by  former  SEC  Chairman  Casey,  in 
his  testimony  before  the  Securities  Sub- 
committee : 

If  the  gates  are  thrown  open  to  Institu- 
tions, this  great  bulk  of  (exchange)  trad- 
ing— 60  percent  of  all  trading  today — could 
be  done  not  at  negotiated  rates  but  at  cost, 
while  individual  investors  and  small  insti- 
tutions, unable  to  justify  a  seat,  would  have 
to  pay  still  higher  rates. 

Members  dealing  for  their  own  ac- 
counts would  have  other  possible  trad- 
ing advantages  besides  cost.  These  in- 
clude proximity  to  trading  information 
and  greater  inducement  or  ability  to  en- 
gage in  short  swing  speculation,  which 
may  cause  public  orders  to  be  executed 
at  a  different  price  than  otherwise.  Ac- 
tions by  sucli  members  could  delay  the 
execution  of  public  orders  or  even  wipe 
out  attractive  trading  situations  before 
the  public  can  act.  Even  if  the  addi- 
tional regulation  of  exchange  member 
trading,  provided  by  section  1  of  the  bill, 
is  reasonably  effective,  some  abuses  will 
occur  and  it  will  probably  appear  to  the 
investing  public  that  private  advantage 
is  being  encouraged. 

Most  observers  agree  that  the  indi- 
vidual investor  is  truly  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  market's  composition.  Con- 
tinued participation  by  individual  inves- 
tors is  vital  to  the  market's  depth  and 
liquidity. 

Incidentally,  as  I  shall  comment  later, 
and  quote  from  one  of  the  brightest 
members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change today,  Mr.  Ross  Perot,  I  think 
that  the  continued  presence  of  the  in- 
stitutional investor  is  also  vital  to  the 
continued  presence  of  institutional  in- 
vestors in  the  market  at  all.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  latest  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  estimate  of  the  total 
number  of  individual  shareholders  shows 
a  decline  of  800,000  in  the  past  year,  the 
first  such  reversal  in  20  years  of  record- 
keeping. Something  is  very  wrong  indeed 
when,  in  a  period  in  which  profits  are 
going  up  and  America's  gross  national 
product  is  continuing  to  grow,  we  see  re- 
sults of  this  kind  without  any  adequate 
explanation.  The  statement  that  the 
fixed  rates  are  the  cause  of  this  Is  wholly 
without  basis  and  wholly  without  any 
real  historical  background,  considering 
that  the  number  of  Investors  has  con- 
tinued to  go  up  through  the  history  of 
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the  exchanges  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  fixed  rates  involved. 

The  individual  investor  is  leaving 
largely  because  he  has  lost  faith  and  con- 
fidence in  our  securities  market.  The 
adoption  of  this  bill,  with  its  suspension 
of  any  SEC-imposed  public  business  re- 
quirement pending  the  elimination  of 
f;xed  commissions,  will  only  erode  inves- 
tor confidence  still  further.  It  will  re- 
duce the  probability  of  sustained  partic- 
ipation in  the  market  by  both  small 
Lookers  and  small  investors. 

Also,  incidentally,  institutional  dom- 
ination has  already  had  an  effect,  per- 
haps, on  the  small  investor.  I  like  to  think 
of  the  market  as  being  made  up  on  three 
bases;  namely,  the  institutional  inves- 
tor, who  has  the  overweening  power  to- 
day; the  small  investor;  and  then  an- 
other group,  the  traders,  the  in-and- 
out  people  who  really  keep  much  of  the 
liquidity  of  the  market  going  in  the  mar- 
ket today. 

What  has  happened  is  that  the  small 
investor  has  become  scared  by  the  fact 
that  the  institutional  investor  dominates 
the  market;  that  their  decisions,  to  which 
he  is  not  privy,  and  which  may  be  made 
for  reasons  wholly  related  to  the  insti- 
tution rather  than  to  the  general  market 
situation,  are  used  to  arrive  at  decisions 
and  cause  the  market  to  fluctuate  up  and 
down  without  any  relationship  to  the 
realities  of  the  earnings  of  the  particular 
company  involved.  The  trader  is  not  able 
to  afford,  on  such  a  short  time  basis,  any- 
thing like  the  amount  of  money  or  the 
amoimt  of  investment  that  can  be  put 
In  initially  and  then  in  foUowup  oper- 
ations, if  necessary,  by  the  institutional 
investor  to  protect  his  own  interests  and 
looking  out  for  himself. 

At  this  crucial  time,  the  market  needs 
more  small  brokers  and  investors  rather 
than  fewer.  They  will  not  be  attracted  or 
even  retained  at  current  levels  in  a  mar- 
ket which  appears  to  be  becoming  more 
dominated  by  institutional  investors  op- 
erating through  their  own  outlets.  Per- 
haps the  exchanges  can  control  this  prob- 
lem by  their  own  rules,  but  it  would  be 
better  to  do  so  through  specific  statutory 
or  administrative  guidelines  not  related 
to  the  negotiated-rate  issue. 

Accordingly,  my  amendment  would  re- 
quire that,  after  a  2-year  phase-in  period 
all  stock  exchange  members  do  a  100- 
percent  public  business  rather  than  ef- 
fecting any  transactions  for  their  own 
accounts,  the  swjcounts  of  affiliates,  or  in- 
stitutional accounts  which  they  manage. 
This  is  exactly  the  same  "public  busi- 
ness" requirement  as  S.  470  already  con- 
tains, except  that  the  phase-in  period 
would  start  upon  the  date  of  the  bill's  en- 
actment rather  than  upon  the  date  on 
which  no  commission  rates  remain  fixed. 

Senators  Williams,  Brooke,  Bennett, 
and  Tower  have  correctly  emphasized, 
however,  that  the  commission-rate  ques- 
tion should  be  dealt  with  at  the  same 
time  as  the  institutional  membership- 
public  business  question,  because  of  the 
relationship  between  imeconomically 
high  fixed  conmiission  rates  for  large 
transactions  and  the  desire  of  institu- 
tions who  effect  these  transactions  to 
join  stock  exchanges.  My  Eimendment, 
therefore,  would  require  commission 
rates  on  portions  of  transactions  over 
$100,000  to  be  on  a  negotirted  basis  by 


April  30,  1974,  or  by  April  30,  1975,  If 
the  SEC  determines  that  the  public  in- 
terest calls  for  a  longer  time  period  to 
reach  this  goal. 

On  this  point  I  am  flexible,  but  I  think 
there  is  good  reason  at  this  time  to  put 
in  a  deadline  date  of  this  sort  In  the  legis- 
lation. It  is  a  compromise,  in  an  attempt 
to  work  out  some  support  for  the  amend- 
ments approach.  In  principle,  I  question 
whether  it  is  sound  even  to  go  down  to 
the  100,000  transaction  at  this  time. 

The  amendment  would  vest  in  the 
SEC.  by  virtue  of  its  present  statutory 
authority,  the  discretionary  power  to 
permit  retention  of  flxed  minimum  com- 
mission rates  for  transactions  or  portions 
of  transactions  involving  less  than  $100,- 
000.  Of  course,  the  rate,  if  fixed,  would 
not  necessarily  be  at  the  present  flxed 
rate  level. 

A  reduction  in  the  cutoff  size  for  flxed 
commission  rates  from  the  present  $300,- 
000  level  to  $100,000  wo\Ud,  to  a  large 
extent  eliminate:  First,  the  present  ad- 
vantage held  by  exchange  members  over 
nonmembers  with  respect  to  competition 
for  money  management  business;  second, 
payment  by  institutions  of  excessive  flxed 
commission  rates;  and  third,  efforts  by 
the  institutions  to  circumvent  the  effect 
of  these  rates  through  complex  and  anti- 
competitive reciprocal  practices.  At  the 
same  time,  fixed  rates  for  smaller  trans- 
actions could  be  retained,  to  the  extent 
found  by  the  SEC  to  be  necessary,  to 
protect  small  broker-dealers  against 
predatory  pricing  and  provide  some  con- 
trol over  the  price  of  brokerage  services 
offered  to  unsophisticated  smsdl  investors 
with  little  negotiating  power.  Fixed  rates 
for  ttiese  transactions  also  should  tend 
to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  public  dis- 
advantage from  a  "rate  war."  resulting 
in  aggravation  of  the  demise  of  smaller 
brokers  and  small  individual  investors. 

My  amendment  would  provide  more 
rational  and  speciflc  resolutions  of  the 
public  business-institutional  membership 
and  commission  rate  questions  than  S. 
470.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  it  with- 
out delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  noted  in  the  pub- 
lic press  a  number  of  recent  develop- 
ments with  regard  to  this  entire  Interest 
rate,  commission  rate,  and  institutional 
membership  problem.  It  is  important  that 
we  call  some  of  these  developments  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  today  before 
we  act  on  this  bill,  and  I  would  like  to 
do  so. 

First  of  all,  in  this  morning's  Wall 
Street  Journal  is  published  an  article  en- 
titled "Brokerage  Industry  Intensifies 
Opposition  to  Two  Key  Provisions  of 
Securities  Bill."  from  which  I  should  like 
to  read  in  part  and  to  comment  on,  which 
goes  into  the  recent  developments  and 
raises  some  new  questions  which  I  think 
are  worth  considering  carefully.  I  think 
that  the  Senate  might  well  be  advised  to 
put  aside  the  bill  until  it  does,  perhaps, 
study  these  new  developments. 

The  article  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

Key  securities-Industry  groups  are  Inten- 
sifying pressxire  against  major  facets  of  a 
wide-ranging  securities  bill  being  considered 
In  the  House. 

The  Industry's  future  would  be  bleak  If  the 
legislation  Is  passed  in  Its  present  form,  they 
claim. 

The  objections  are  aimed  at  two  of  the 


blU's  chief  provisions:  membership  on  the 
nation's  stock  exchanges  for  financial  in- 
stitutions, such  as  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies and  mutual  funds, . . . 

I  might  say  at  that  point  that,  coming 
from  Ohio,  I  am  well  aware  that  Ohio  is 
seriously  considering  getting  into  that 
business  itself,  on  its  State  retirement 
fund  account. 

Continuing  to  read : 

.  .  .  and  elimination  of  flxed  brokerage  fees 
for  stock  transactions  in  favor  of  a  competi- 
tive rate  system. 

Some  Industry  spokesmen  have  testified. 
In  hearing  under  way  by  a  finance  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Commerce  Committee, 
that  the  current  experiment  of  negotiating 
commission  rates  on  large  orders  Is  a  failure 
and  that  what's  needed  Isn't  only  fixed  rates, 
but  higher  flxed  rates.  They  also  argue  that 
the  proposed  legislation  would  Increase  In- 
stitutional dominance  of  the  securities  mar- 
kets at  the  expense  of  brokerage  firms  and 
individual  Investors. 

I  must  say  that  I  share  in  that  con- 
cern. Continuing  to  read: 

Pointing  to  the  current  poor  financial  sta- 
tus of  the  brokerage  Industry  and  a  rash  of 
mergers  among  firms  In  the  past  year,  John 
C.  Whitehead,  chairman  of  a  securities  Indus- 
try trade  group,  told  the  subcommittee  Fri- 
day: "Our  Industry  Is  dissolving  month  by 
month.  We  face  a  very  serious  situation."  He 
advocated  a  return  to  across-the-board  fixed 
minimum  brokerage  rates. 

EXFOtlMENT    CALLED    A    "FARCX" 

Mr.  Whitehead  represents  the  Securities 
Industry  Association,  to  which  at>out  800 
brokerage  firms  belong.  Earlier  last  week, 
Paul  Kolton,  chairman  of  the  American  Stock 
Exchange,  told  the  subcommittee  It  shouldn't 
enact  a  timetable  for  the  elimination  of 
fixed  brokerage  rates  because  the  industry 
currently  Is  losing  money.  He  said  the  cur- 
rent experiment  with  negotiated  rates  Is  a 
"farce"  and  that  the  commission  level  ac- 
tually Is  dictated  by  big  Institutions. 

That  has  been  commented  on.  The 
American  Exchange  and  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  are  not  in  sigreement  at 
all  now,  apparently,  as  to  what  direction 
the  commission  and  rate  question  should 
go  and  what  the  proper  solution  to  it 
might  be. 

So  in  rushing  here  to  require  a  rapid 
shift  to  the  matter  of  negotiated  rates, 
or  an  acceleration  of  the  institutional 
membership,  which  is  really  what  this 
bill  is  likely  to  do,  I  am  worried  about  the 
alternatives  this  bill  presents.  It  seems 
to  me,  just  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
market  and  the  self-interest  of  the  peo- 
ple involved,  you  are  going  to  have  a  lot 
of  pressure  from  both  the  major  ex- 
changes in  this  country  upon  the  SEC, 
upon  themselves,  and  on  the  part  of 
their  members  not  to  buy  the  package 
that  is  contemplated  by  this  bill— not  to 
go  to  the  negotiated  rate  route.  What  is 
going  to  happen,  then,  is  that  you  are 
going  to  aggravate  the  present  serious 
situation  with  regard  to  the  complete 
dominance  of  institutions,  and  that 
dominance,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the 
principal  factors  underlying  the  lack  of 
investor  confidence  in  the  markets  to- 
day. You  are  going  to  force  an  increase 
in  institutional  membership. 

I  continue  with  the  remarks  about  the 
key  provisions  in  the  House  bill  present- 
ly being  considered,  which  are  pertinent 
to  this  bill  as  well: 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  which  Is  to 
testify  when  the  hearings  resume  June  26, 
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also  has  spoken  out  against  negotiated  rates, 
saying  recently  that  fixed  rates  should  be 
relmposed.  The  exchange  Is  expected  to  re- 
state those  views  strongly  at  the  hearings. 

We  are  going  to  go  ahead  without  the 
benefit  of  the  knowledge  of  what  might 
be  said  at  that  time. 

However,  Indications  are  that  the  subcom- 
mittee members  so  far  haven't  been  con- 
vinced by  the  industry. 

The  House  bill  would  eliminate  fixed  com- 
mission rates  completely  by  Feb.  1,  1975,  after 
first  lowering  the  cutoff  level  for  fixed  rates 
to  portions  of  trades  in  excess  of  $100,000  by 
Feb.  1,  1974.  The  bill  would  allow  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  to  extend 
the  1975  deadline  by  one  year.  Currently, 
rates  are  competitively  determined  on  the 
portion  of  transactions  above  $300,000. 

The  Senate  Banking  Committee  recently 
cleared  a  similar  bill  but  abandoned  a  pro- 
posal to  set  a  fixed  date  for  elimination  of 
fixed  rates. 

As  I  have  indicated,  while  I  am  not 
for  setting  a  fixed  date  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  fixed  rates,  I  really  would  al- 
most rather  see  us  leave  that  situation 
as  it  was  and  set  a  date  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  fixed  rates  if  we  treat  the  mat- 
ter of  institutional  membership  immedi- 
ately along  with  it.  I  think  that  at  least 
it  would  avoid  the  danger  I  see  in  the 
Senate  bill  that  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. 

The  House  hearings  will  run  Intermit- 
tently until  September. 

As  I  have  said,  that  is  rather  reassur- 
ing, but  it  means  that  the  Senate,  when 
it  goes  to  conference,  will  be  negotiating 
from  a  very  disadvantageous  position, 
because  the  House  will  have  had  the  ben- 
efit of  considering  everything  that  has 
happened  in  the  meantime. 

At  the  Friday  hearing.  Mr.  Whitehead  said 
the  negotiated  rate  experiment  on  that  por- 
tion of  orders  above  $300,000  so  far  has  been 
a  "failure."  Formerly  a  proponent  of  fully 
negotiated  rates,  he  said  he  recently  changed 
his  mind  "most  reluctantly"  and  believes  a 
"competitive  rate  structure  simply  won't 
work  In  this  Industry."  He  said  indications 
are  that  the  brokerage  Industry,  which  had 
been  divided  on  the  question,  is  "swinging 
back"  to  favor  fixed  rates  as  "the  only  way 
for  our  Industry  to  survive  in  a  viable  way." 

He  said  the  commissions  en  institutional- 
size  transactions  are  actually  "dictated"  by 
the  institutions  and  have  resulted  in  lower 
fees  for  them  and  higher  ones  for  the  indi- 
vidual Investor. 

This  problem,  I  think,  is  very  likely  to 
be  aggravated  if  we  go  the  proposed 
route. 

He  said  the  negotiations  don't  come  untU 
after  trades  actually  have  teen  completed, 
and  brokers  arc  handicapped  because  if  they 
turn  down  the  fee  demanded  by  an  institu- 
tion they  would  lose  the  business. 

Incidentally,  I  have  heard  the  argu- 
ment made,  too,  that  the  institutions 
would  turn  to  smaller  brokerage  houses; 
and  the  argiunent  has  been  put  that  they 
actually  place  a  percentage  of  their 
trades  with  smaller  brokerage  houses,  in 
an  attempt  to  keep  them  in  business.  It 
may  happen  in  a  small  way  in  the  New 
Yoik  area  and  other  areas,  but  the  in- 
quiries I  have  made  on  this  point 
throughout  the  country  would  indicate 
the  contrary,  that  there  is  no  placing 
of  orders  by  the  large  institutional  in- 
vestors with  small  brokerage  houses, 
even  though  th3y  have  organized  their 


own  firm  or  have  become  a  member  of 
the  regional  exchange  themselves. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  going  to  be  any 
long-range  answer;  and  at  best  it  will  be 
a  sop  thrown  to  the  few,  rather  than  a 
basic  development  that  is  going  to  help 
the  small  houses  and  keep  a  viable  ex- 
change. 

I  continue  reading: 

He  said  a  poll  showed  65%  of  his  associa- 
tion's members  are  opposed  to  negotiated 
rates.  Mr.  Whitehead  said  it  would  be  a  "seri- 
ous error"  for  Congress  to  eliminate  fixed 
rates  or  to  legislate  a  further  reduction  In 
the  level  of  negotiated  rates. 

Rather,  he  proposed  a  "flexible"  system  of 
minimum  rates  that  would  be  carefully  regu- 
lated by  the  SEC  and  would  automatically 
change  as  the  volume  and  cost  of  stock  trad- 
ing fluctuated. 

Mr.  Whitehead  referred  to  the  current 
situation  as  "destructive  completion."  He 
also  asked  Congress  to  prohibit  institutions 
from  being  stock  exchange  members,  saying 
he  feared  the  Increase  of  their  "economic 
power"  and  also  that  they  would  take  "much 
of  our  income  away  from  us."  Institutions, 
which  account  for  70  r<.  of  the  volume  on  the 
Big  Board  compared  to  35%  10  years  ago, 
want  to  become  stock  exchange  members  to 
save  on  commissions  they  now  pay  to  brokers. 

I  do  not  know  the  exact  basis  for  the 
claim,  and  I  have  not  studied  it  yet.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  article — I  was  not  quoting  Mr. 
Whitehead  at  that  point;  I  was  quoting 
from  the  article— has  taken  the  often 
used  60  percent  figure  up  to  70  percent 
of  the  market  transactions : 

The  Amex  wants  the  committee  to  deal 
with  the  institutional  membership  question 
separately  from  the  other  matters  in  the 
securities  bill.  Mr.  Kolton  said  if  "banks  and 
insurance  companies"  are  allowed  to  become 
members  they  will  get  "another  advantage" 
over  individual  investors  and  further  alienate 
them  from  the  markets.  He  said  institutional 
investors,  because  of  their  "size  and  eco- 
nomic power"  have  been  able  to  "negotiate 
the  commissions  they  pay  on  portions  of 
orders  above  $300,000  to  practically  nothing." 

Besides  seeking  to  abandon  the  current  ne- 
gotiated rate  system  on  large  orders,  the  Big 
Board  wants  the  SEC  to  give  it  permission  to 
boost  all  fixed  rates  to  Increase  the  revenues 
of  Its  cash-starved  member  firms.  The  Amex 
said  it's  considering  alterations  to  the  Big 
Board  proposal  that  would  minimize  any  In- 
crease for  aU  small  Investors. 

I  know  It  will  be  said,  when  I  leave 
the  floor,  that  the  lanjuage  in  this  testi- 
mony relating  to  the  imminence  of  an 
increase  in  fixed  commission  rates  indi- 
cates that  we  do  not  have  competition 
here,  that  the  customers  are  being  hurt 
by  this,  and  that  therefore  we  ought  to 
go  ahead  and  pass  this  bill  to  phase  out 
fixed  commission  rates.  But  the  bill  does 
not  do  that.  It  will  probably  result  In  the 
other  alternative,  which  to  me  seems 
even  worse  for  the  board  and  for  the 
small  investor,  because  it  will  drive  him 
out  totally,  perhaps. 

In  any  event,  I  feel  that  stock  ex- 
change members,  if  they  argue  that  some 
type  of  increase  in  commission  rates  Is 
needed  in  particular  circumstances,  are 
certainly  taking  into  account  what  the 
effect  on  their  own  market  is  going  to  be. 
I  do  not  feel  they  are  going  to  advocate 
something  that  is  going  to  hurt  them.  I 
do  not  think  they  are  going  to  keep  rates 
at  a  level  which  is  going  to  discourage 
participation  by  investors. 


I  also  noted  an  interesting  article  in 
Business  Week  of  May  26  about  Mr.  Ross 
Perot,  who  is  with  the  retail  brokerage 
firm  du  Pont  Glore  Forgan.  He  is  one  of 
the  brighter  yoimg  minds  and  certainly 
one  of  the  more  vocal  new  figures  in  the 
picture  on  Wall  Street  today.  Some  of 
the  things  he  says  are  particularly  point- 
ed, I  think,  with  regard  to  the  questions 
I  am  raising,  and  he  says  them,  perhaps, 
far  more  dramatically  than  I  have  been 
able  to  say  them.  I  will  read  a  few.  First, 
as  to  what  the  mission  of  Wall  Street  is, 
he  says : 

Why  does  Wall  Street  exist?  To  protect 
million  of  Jobs  and  to  create  new  Jobs.  In 
Washington,  everybody  talks  about  the  tax 
base,  but  the  tax  base  depends  on  the 
Job  base,  and  imder  that  is  the  capital  base. 
That's  a  helluva  mission.  If  Wall  Street 
could  Just  see  that  its  mission  is  to  protect 
Jobs.  The  Street  does  not  exist  for  the  Street. 
It  needs  a  much  broader  view  of  Itself. 

I  agree  with  that.  I  am  not  here  today 
to  defend  Wall  Street  or  brokerage 
houses  or  investment  firms  or  stock  ex- 
changes. I  think  we  have  to  take  a  look 
at  the  national  interests  and  what  Is 
happening  to  the  exchanges;  because  if 
it  continues  to  happen,  it  can  indeed 
have  very  widespread  effects  upon  the 
entire  capital  market  in  this  country. 

As  Mr.  Perot  points  out  the  capital 
market  is  very  directly  related  to  how 
many  jobs  we  may  be  able  to  have  in 
our  economy.  Then,  he  comments  on 
the  problem  of  the  individual  investor, 
which  I  have  discussed.  He  said  this  to 
his  friends  on  the  Exchange: 

Why  should  we  want  the  little  Investor 
back?  In  the  past  we  have  treated  him  as  a 
nuisance,  and  we  have  finally  gotten  rid  of 
him.  Yet,  collectively,  individuals  dwarf  all 
the  financial  institutions.  The  little  investor 
Is  like  the  120-lb.  guard  on  the  high  school 
football  team  who  wanted  to  play  in  college. 
But  when  he  got  out  on  the  field  he  found 
280-lb.  institutions  out  there  playing  with 
the  finest  equipment  there  is.  In  1967-1968 
that  little  fellow  was  still  out  on  the  field, 
but  he  took  his  licks.  Today  he's  walking  \ip 
and  down  the  sidelines  saying,  "Anyone  for 
tennis?" 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Perot  goes  on  to  talk 
about  commission  rates  and  he  states : 

ON    COMMISSION    BATES 

If  you  and  I  owned  department  stores  and 
we  were  swapping  stories  about  how  lousy 
business  Is,  what  would  you  think  of  me 
If  I  said  "Hey.  I  have  a  great  Idea.  Let's  raise 
our  prices?"  You'd  think  I  was  crazy, 
wouldn't  you?  So  far  as  the  Street  is  con- 
cerned, the  potential  for  white  sales  is  there, 
but  the  salesmen  aren't  there,  and  the  indus- 
try is  waiting  for  the  Second  Coming. 

On  big  institutions  he  said: 

ON    THE    BIG    INSTITUTIONS 

The  Institutions  remind  me  of  a  trip 
through  the  Suez  Canal.  Ever  been  there? 
Every  morning,  as  the  sun  rises  across  the 
desert,  the  banks  of  the  canal  are  swarm- 
ing with  natives  dipping  sand  out  of  the 
canal  and  hauling  it  in  buckets  out  into  the 
desert.  That  night,  the  wind  blows  it  back 
into  the  canal  and  the  next  morning  they 
are  back  repeating  their  task.  If  it  weren't 
for  you  and  me  .  .  .  [the  institutions]  would 
be  full  of  sand. 

Further,  on  institutional  sales  he  said : 

ON    INSTITDTIONAL    SALES 

The  Institutions  are  saving  pennies  by  get- 
ting their  rates  cut  but  losing  dollars  in 
what  the  shares  they  hold  arc  worth.  It's  a 
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question  of  liquidity.  If  little  investors  stay 
out  of  the  market,  who  Is  going  to  buy  the 
shares  the  institutions  own?  Sooner  or  later 
they  are  going  to  come  up  against  the  "to 
whom"  question.  To  whom  are  they  going 
to  sell  their  stock?  We  have  got  to  figure  out 
a  way  to  scatter  it  to  the  four  winds  when 
the  institutions  sell.  As  it  is  now,  they  are  all 
watching  each  others'  eyelids,  and  I  have 
seen  big  blocks  move  on  the  basis  of  the 
way  an  eyelid  quivered  over  bacon  and  eggs 
at  Chock  Full  O'Nuts.  Everybody  wants  to  be 
first  out. 

Mr.  President,  to  go  on  and  comment 
on  that  statement,  this  is  the  problem  we 
face.  There  is  no  market.  The  reason  the 
market  has  become  so  poor  is  that  by  the 
mere  quiver  of  an  eyelid  on  the  part  of  an 
individual  investor  advisor  who  is  hired 
by  some  large  mutual  fund,  there  is  a 
decision  to  sell  a  security  that  may  have 
been  held  for  a  long  time.  The  earnings 
of  that  security  may  have  increased 
vastly  and  they  may  be  excellent  so  far 
as  the  future  is  concerned,  but  his  advice 
on  reviewing  the  total  portfolio,  for  some 
reason  that  is  prevalent  at  the  time,  is 
to  sell  that  bloc  of  stock.  Having  made 
that  decision,  and  trying  to  justify  It 
with  his  colleagues  or  with  any  board 
that  might  be  reviewing  it,  he  Is  not 
likely  to  back  away  and  he  then  finds  the 
buyers  are  not  there. 

I  remember  some  sage  advice  I  once 
received,  that  I  made  reference  to  In 
another  issue  of  the  Record.  I  received 
that  sage  advice  from  Charles  Sawyer, 
former  Secretary  of  Commerce  under 
President  Truman,  and  a  former  law 
partner  of  mine.  He  said  that  in  the 
early  days  he  had  gone  into  the  market 
and  had  gotten  a  little  stake  starting 
from  nothing.  He  thought  he  was  going 
along  pretty  well  and  suddenly  he  found 
he  was  not  doing  well  at  all.  He  went  to 
an  older  adviser  that  he  thought  knew 
about  the  market  and  he  asked  that 
adviser  about  the  situation.  The  older 
man  said,  "Let  me  tell  you,  Charles.  I 
think  you  do  not  understand  the  basic 
principle  of  the  stock  market."  He  said, 
"What  do  you  think  makes  stocks  go  up 
or  down?"  Charles  Sawyer  told  this  older 
adviser  that  It  related  to  the  earnings 
ratio,  the  general  prospects  for  the  com- 
pany or  Industry;  matters  he  thought  he 
had  studied  carefully  and  thought  he 
understood. 

The  reply  of  the  adviser  was,  "No, 
Charles,  you  do  not  understand  the  rudi- 
ments. The  reason  it  goes  up  is  because 
more  people  want  to  buy  than  sell  and 
the  reason  it  goes  down  Is  because  more 
people  want  to  sell  than  buy." 

Mr.  President,  the  latter  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  stock  market  today  so  far 
as  individual  Investors  are  concerned 
when  they  want  to  unload  a  block  of 
stock.  There  are  not  those  people  in  the 
market  who  want  to  buy.  It  Is  a  price 
that  does  not  represent  the  normal  flow 
In  the  marketplace.  So  there  is  not  an 
adequate  market.  One  sees  this  also  on 
stocks  that  are  not  on  exchanges  that 
lack  a  medium  in  which  to  deal.  This  is 
a  key  factor  that  must  be  imderstood. 

Mr.  Perot  goes  on  to  say: 

ON    SELLING    STOCKS 

We  are  looking  for  a  registered  bird-dog 
puppy  we  can  teach  to  hunt.  Too  many  brok- 
ers look  at  a  customer  as  a  person  to  make 
a  commission  from,  rather  than  a  person  to 
make  money  for.  There's  where  the  rubber 


meets  the  road.  There's  a  basic  problem.  This 
is  the  classic  time  to  go  after  customers 
who  are  unhappy  with  their  brokers.  Pity  the 
customer's  man  with  too  few  customers.  He 
has  to  have  everybody  trading  and  wears  out 
the  soil.  He  doesnt  have  the  resources  to  let 
a  field  He  fallow.  Teach  him  to  sell  to  new 
customers,  and  do  It  aggressively,  and  he  can 
farm  Intelligently. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  to  be  created 
in  the  market  a  climate  in  which  they 
can  do  that  and  today,  because  of  the 
factors  I  have  mentioned,  I  do  not  think 
that  climate  exists  in  the  market. 

Mr.  President,  that  completes  my  ini- 
tial remarks  on  the  amendment.  When 
we  have  a  sufficient  number  of  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  I  expect  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  because  I  think  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  importance. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

The  fundamental  principle  underly- 
ing S.  470  is  that  the  question  of  stock 
exchange  membership  for  financial  in- 
stitutions cannot  be  resolved  fairly  and 
effectively  until  fixed  brokerage  commis- 
sion rates  are  abolished.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  takes  a  very  ambivalent  posi- 
tion on  that  principle. 

On  the  one  hand  he  states  that  the 
rationale  for  S.  470  is  faulty  because  it 
is  "based  upon  an  artificial  linkage  of  the 
institutional  membership — question  to 
the  commission  rate  question." 

But  on  the  other  hand  he  acknowledges 
that  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  are  correct 
in  emphasizing  "that  the  commission 
rate  question  should  be  dealt  with  at  the 
same  time  as  the  institutional  member- 
ship question." 

Obviously,  there  is  a  contradiction  be- 
tween these  statements,  which  may  re- 
flect a  confusion  into  the  purpose  of  S. 
470.  Let  us  flrst  examine  Senator  Taft's 
assertion  that  the  fundamental  issues  of 
commission  rates  and  institutional  mem- 
bership can  be  dealt  with  separately. 

All  of  oiu*  studies  and  investigations 
have  clearly  shown  that  there  is  simply 
no  way  to  settle  the  questions  of  mem- 
bership and  commission  rates  independ- 
ently of  one  another  without  creating 
competitive  unfairness  and  exposing  oiu: 
trading  markets  to  serious  distortions. 
Indeed,  the  Director  of  the  SEC's  In- 
stitutional Investor  Study,  Dr.  Donald 
Farrar,  stated  before  our  committee: 

Institutional  membership  [is]  an  Issue 
that  derives  primarily  from  Its  link  to  non- 
competltlvely  determined,  fixed  minimum 
brokerage  commission  rates  on  orders  of  in- 
stitutional size.  •  •  •  Only  if  one  contem- 
plates a  market  system  In  which  commission 
rates  are  competitively  determined  •  •  • 
can  one  disengage  arguments  in  favor  of  or 
opposed  to  institutional  membership  per  se 
from  arguments  relating  primarily  to  its  im- 
pact on  a  fixed  rate  structure. 

The  SEC  itself  has  explicitly  recog- 
nized the  close  relationship  between  flxed 
commission  rates  and  the  pressure  on 
Institutions  to  exchange  membership — 
Chairman  Casey  told  us  that  the  Issues 
were  "completely,  but  not  utterly"  en- 
twined. In  Its  Statement  on  the  Future 
Structure  of  the  Securities  Markets  the 
Commission  stated: 

The  flxed  minimum  commission  •  •  • 
either  creates  or  exacerbates  th«  problem  ot 
Institutional  membership. 


The  Commission's  conclusion  is  shared 
by  almost  all  of  the  institutional  money 
managers  who  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee. As  a  representative  of  the  Amer- 
ican Banker's  Association  put  the  point: 

We  submit  that  if  commissions  are  allowed 
to  find  a  level  determined  by  free  market 
forces,  fiduciary  membership  on  the  ex- 
changes would  be  unnecessary. 

Donald  Regan  of  Merrill  Lynch  draws 
the  same  conclusion : 

I  really  cannot  see  that  the  institutional 
membership  question  is  such  a  difficult  one — 
I  think  of  It  more  as  a  question  ancillary  to 
the  main  Issue  of  competitive  rates. 

Even  Robert  Haack,  former  president 
of  the  NYSE  agrees.  He  has  stated: 

I  personally  believe  that  the  Introduction 
of  negotiated  commissions  would  speak  sig- 
nificantly to  the  matter  of  institutional 
membership,  for  their  main  Incentive  in 
seeking  exchange  meml>ership  is  to  save  or 
recapture  commission  dollars.  I  believe,  too, 
that  reciprocity  would  largely  be  eliminated, 
for  If  an  institution  negotiated  a  commis- 
sion which  still  allowed  the  executing  broker 
to  rebate,  it  might  create  a  legal  liability 
for  having  failed  to  negotiate  a  lower  rate. 

Two  special  congressional  studies,  re- 
leased within  the  past  year,  also  found 
these  issues  to  be  inseparable,  the  18- 
month  study  of  the  securities  industry 
conducted  by  my  Subcommittee  on  Se- 
curities concluded: 

The  pressures  for  stock  exchange  member- 
ship by  financial  institutions  and  their  affil- 
iates have  developed  largely  as  a  response  to 
fixed  commission  rates  on  the  Nation's  stock 
exchanges  which  have  failed  to  take  ade- 
quate account  of  the  economies  of  scale  in- 
volved in  executing  large  transactions.  So 
long  as  commissions  continue  to  be  fixed  .  .  . 
It  does  not  seem  appropriate  to  eliminate 
current  efforts  by  financial  Institutions  to 
recapture  excessive  commission  costs  exacted 
from  their  beneficiaries. 

The  House  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
merce and  Finance,  In  Its  recent  secu- 
rities Industry  study,  reached  essentially 
the  same  conclusion : 

Reduced  to  Its  essentials  .  .  .  the  problem 
of  Institutional  membership  Is  not  complex. 
The  central  issue  has  been  the  tensions  which 
have  resulted  from  the  sul>stantlal  Institu- 
tionalization of  the  markets  in  recent  years 
and  the  impact  which  that  institutionaliza- 
tion has  had  on  the  fixed  minimum  commis- 
sion rate  system. 

I  think  these  sources  make  it  clear 
that  Senator  Taft  is  incorrect  when  he 
talks  of  an  "artificial  linkage"  between 
the  Issue  of  membership  and  rates.  The 
link  is  very  real  and  to  break  it  would  be 
imfair  to  Institutions  and  nonmember 
money  managers  and  dangerous  for  the 
efficient  operation  of  our  equity  markets. 

But  let  me  now  turn  to  Senator  TAn's 
second  point;  namely,  that  he  agrees 
with  the  sponsors  of  S.  476  that  the 
Commission  rate  question  and  the  In- 
stitutional membership  question  should 
be  desdt  with  at  the  same  time.  Passing 
the  obvious  contradictions  between  this 
assertion  find  his  first  point,  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  failed  to 
grasp  the  significance  of  our  reascms  for 
dealing  with  the  two  questions  at  the 
same  time. 

Senator  Taft's  amendment  would 
lower  the  breakpoint  for  competitive 
rates  from  $300,000  to  $100,000 — it  would 
do  nothing  about  achieving  fully  com- 
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petitive  rates.  The  net  restilt  of  the 
amendment  would  be  to  preclude  in- 
stitutions and  other  investors  from 
joining  exchanges  to  save  commission 
costs  while  allowing  rates  on  orders  be- 
low $100,000  to  continue  to  remain  fixed 
Indefinitely  at  whatever  level  the  SEC 
could  be  cajoled  into  accepting. 

There  are  two  things  wrong  with  Sen- 
ator Taft's  amendment.  The  first  is  that 
contrary  to  his  assertion,  it  would  neither 
eliminate  the  economic  pressures  for  in- 
stitutions to  obtain  membership,  nor 
would  it  eliminate  the  competitive  ad- 
vantage held  by  members  over  nomnem- 
bers  with  respect  to  money  management 
business. 

For  example,  we  had  testimony  from 
the  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut that  over  40  percent  of  that  State's 
pension  fund  business  was  in  transac- 
tions under  $100,000.  Other  institutions 
do  a  comparable  percentage  of  their 
trading  in  these  relatively  smaller  trans- 
actions. Accordingly  what  Senator 
Taft's  amendment  would  do  .'s  to  allow 
Institutions  to  negotiate  on  60  percent 
of  their  transactions  while  being  forced 
to  pay  fixed  rates  on  the  other  40  percent. 
I  cannot  believe  that  a  conscientious 
fiduciary  would  not  continue  to  seek  to 
lower  his  brokerage  costs  when  40  per- 
cent of  his  business  is  involved. 

We  had  other  institutions  testify  that 
so  long  as  rates  remain  fixed  at  any  level 
they  will  be  at  a  competitive  disadvan- 
tage to  exchange  members  in  attempting 
to  attract  money  management  business. 
In  order  to  deal  with  the  pressures  for 
Institutional  membership  and  the  prob- 
lem of  competitive  fairness.  I  believe  that 
all  fixed  rates  must  be  eliminated.  There 
is  no  evidence  which  supports  holding 
fixed  rates  at  the  $100,000  level. 

There  are  arguments  for  a  total  sys- 
tem of  fixed  rates.  I  think  we  all  reject 
those  argimients  Including  Senator  Tact. 
But  what  the  Senator  from  Ohio  appar- 
ently falls  to  recognize  is  that  there  are 
no  intellectually  respectful  arguments 
lines  between  totally  fixed  rates  and  to- 
tally competitive  rates.  If  the  Senator  Is 
serious  in  his  espousal  of  the  desirability 
of  achieving  competitive  prices  in  the 
securities  Industry,  he  must  go  all  the 
way. 

There  is  another  reason  why  Senator 
Taft's  proposal  to  stop  at  the  $100,000 
level  is  misguided.  The  president  of  a 
major  regional  brokerage  house  put  it 
very  well  in  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee. He  stated: 

Wo  believe  In  competition  and  we  think 
the  sooner  we  get  to  that,  the  better  we  wUl 
be.  ...  We  strongly  disagree  with  the  con- 
clusion (that  the  transition  process  should 
stop  at  $100,000)  and  frankly,  have  tailed  to 
find  anything  m  the  record  of  this  Com- 
mittee's hearings  or  In  the  record  of  the  SEC 
hearings  to  Indicate  that  something  less 
than  completely  competitive  rates  will  satls- 
factorUy  solve  the  problems  that  have  been 
created  by  fixed  commission  rates.  .  .  .  We 
see  no  reason  why  the  benefits  or  results  of 
competitive  commission  rates  should  be  cut 
off  at  a  point  that  Is  determined  to  be  suit- 
able for  Institutional  Investors. 

The  Midwest  Stock  Exchange  had  very 
recently  made  much  the  same  point.  Ac- 
cording to  their  statement: 

There  should  be  no  reduction  from  the 
present  level  of  9300.000  for  fixed  rates  untU 
that  level  Is  reduced  aU  Um  way  to  seio. 
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After  a  great  deal  of  consideration  of  the 
reasons  for  and  against  a  more  gradual  re- 
duction to  zero,  or  moving  down  from 
9300,000  but  stopping  short  of  zero,  the 
Board  has  concluded  that  either  such  ap- 
proach would  tend  to  produce  prolonged  un- 
certainty and  might  end  up  by  combining 
the  worst  Instead  of  the  best  features  of  fixed 
and  negotiated  rates. 

Many  others,  in  the  industry,  including 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  have  ex- 
pressed their  agreement  with  this  pro- 
posal. 

There  is  no  magic  in  the  $100,000  level, 
quite  the  reverse.  If  we  accept  Senator 
Taft's  amendment  we  would,  I  believe, 
be  doing  great  harm  to  the  securities  in- 
dustry, a  result  which  is  no  doubt  direct- 
ly contrary  to  his  purposes. 

As  I  said  before,  if  we  are  to  solve  the 
twin  issues  of  commission  rates  and  in- 
stitution membership  we  must  go  all  the 
way  to  competitive  commission  rates. 
Senator  Taft's  amendment  does  not  only 
not  get  us  there;  indeed,  it  would  offer 
encouragement  to  those  who  wish  to  pre- 
vent the  completion  of  the  journey. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  expressed 
concern  about  the  disappearing  small  in- 
vestor and  suggests  that  things  will  get 
worse  for  the  small  investor  if  we  elim- 
inate the  fixed  commission  rates.  The 
facts  are  that  the  marketplace  has 
changed  remarkably  within  the  last  15 
or  20  years,  the  years  of  the  impact  of 
the  institutional  investor.  They  have 
changed  under  this  fixed-commission- 
rate  system  which  we  have  had  for  2^80 
years. 

Despite,  or  perhaps  because  of  the  fixed 
commission  rate,  we  see  the  disappear- 
ing small  investor.  He  is  a  discouraged 
man  for  many,  many  reasons.  One  of 
them,  however,  is  the  fact  that  he  feels 
put  upon  because  he  is  paying  a  fixed 
commission  rate  with  poor  service — and 
he  now  sees  those  in  a  quasi-ofBcial  posi- 
tion attempting  to  increase  that  fixed 
commission  rate. 

I  think  the  small  investor  will  have  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  if  he  sees  that  we  are 
eliminating  some  of  these  old  anachro- 
nisms from  the  marketplace  and  provid- 
ing a  more  efficient  system.  Before  the 
small  investor  is  going  to  come  back  to 
the  market  he  must  be  sure  that  the  old 
standby,  rigged  rules  of  practice  that 
have  been  with  us  for  200  years  are 
eliminated. 

This  bill  Is  one  step  In  the  direction  of 
an  efficient,  dynamic  securities  market- 
place, not  nm  by  a  few  for  a  few,  but  a 
marketplace  that  is  nm  in  the  Interest 
of  all.  A  market  run  not  only  for  the 
brokers  so  that  they  may  make  legitimate 
profits,  not  only  for  the  companies  who 
look  to  a  viable  exchange  for  a  secondary 
market  for  their  issues,  but  for  investors 
as  well,  whether  institutions  or  the  broad 
public. 

I  want  to  say  a  final  word  about  the 
Securities  Industry  Association,  and  the 
way  that  organization  has  presented  this 
matter  officially  to  us.  Quite  frankly, 
their  position  is.  "Let  us  have  what  we 
have  had  for  200  years;  only  make  it 
better  for  us."  Of  course,  holding  to  that 
same  old  200-year  system  and  making  It 
better  for  them,  it  makes  it  worse  for 
e.erybody  else,  and  that  Includes  the 
£maU  investor. 
The  SIA  officials  came  In  with  their 


chevrons,  as  duly  appointed  Industry 
leaders,  with  this  story,  but  many  other 
members  of  the  SIA  and  the  industry 
who  do  not  come  with  chevrons  tell  us 
an  entirely  different  story.  Some  of  the 
real  leaders  of  the  industry  told  me  pub- 
licly and  informally  that  they  know  the 
old  order  has  to  give  way.  The  SIA  ap- 
pear to  have  one  function  and  that  is  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  inevitable  hap- 
pening. 

This  bill  is  part  of  a  new  and  better 
order.  I  say  It  is  only  part,  because,  as 
we  Indicated  in  discussions  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke) 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkbian),  there  Is  a  lot  more  xmder- 
brush  that  has  to  be  cleared  away  so  that 
the  good  and  necessary  activity  of 
the  marketplace  can  be  pruned  and 
strengthened. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  nothing  further 
to  say,  and  I  have  no  requests  for  time 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  very  briefly? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  among 
other  things  that  the  amendment  would 
do  would  be  to  change  the  date  upon 
which  institutions  would  be  required  to 
divest  themselves  of  other  exchange 
memberships,  which  in  the  bill  is  set  at 
no  earlier  than  April  30,  1976.  It  would 
strike  that  out.  The  only  purpose  of 
having  that  in  there  Is  to  have  a  date 
certain,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  very 
likely  fully  competitive  commission 
rates  would  not  be  reached  prior  to  that 
time.  This  just  assures  that  Institutions 
will  have  at  least  until  that  time  in  which 
to  g€t  their  houses  in  order. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  nothing  new 
about  this.  When  we  passed  the  Bank- 
ing Holdmg  Company  Act  in  1969  we 
made  special  provision  for  many  small 
bank  holding  companies  and  gave  them 
10  years  to  divest  themselves.  Some  of 
them  have  not  divested  themselves  yet. 
Also,  when  we  passed  the  Savings  and 
Loan  Association  Holding  Company  Act, 
we  had  a  similar  situation.  This  measure 
gives  them  2y2  years  to  divest  themselves. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  may  be  re- 
membered that  some  3  or  4  years  ago  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  and 
I  Introduced  Jointly  a  bill  that  would 
prevent  institutional  investors  from  join- 
ing exchanges,  and  other  legislation  has 
been  introduced  seeking  to  get  the  In- 
stitutional investors  off  the  exchanges. 
I  believe  that  is  a  good  thing  to  aim 
for.  but  I  believe  instlutlons  should 
have  a  reasonable  time  to  make  this  tran- 
sition. This  was  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  letter  from 
the  president  of  the  Phlladelphia-Baltl- 
more-Washington  Stock  Exchange  In 
which  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
without  this  amendment  50  members  of 
that  stock  exchange  will  be  affected,  and 
then  the  letter  states: 

This  proposed  legislation  will  also  affect 
over  200  sole  member  firms  of  the  PBW. 

He  submits  a  list  of  firms  that  would 
be  affected  by  the  legislation  without  the 
amendment  which  I  introduced  to  the 
bill,  and  which  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  would  eliminate. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  place  In  the  Record  at 
this  place  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the 
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letter  from  Mr.  George  S.  Hender,  vice 
president  of  the  Philadelphia-Baltimore- 
Washington  Stock  Exchange,  and  a  list 
of  the  firms  that  would  be  affected. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
smd  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PBW  Stock  Exchamce,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  4. 1973. 
Hon.  John  3.  Sparkman, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Dirksen  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Spabkman:  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
Bill  concerning  Institutional  membership  on 
national  securities  exchanges. 

This  proposed  legislation  will  directly  affect 
fifty  members  of  the  PBW  Stock  Exchange. 
These  members  joined  the  PBW  because  of  a 
desire  to  reduce  the  costs  of  Investing,  and 
thereby  to  effect  savings  for  millions  of  pol- 
icyholders and  mutucd  fund  shareholders. 
Their  decision  to  Join  the  PBW  was  made  only 
after  considerable  time  and  money  had  been 
spent  In  determining  the  feasibility  of  ex- 
change membership,  how  to  utilize  the  mem- 
bership, and  the  extent  to  which  such  mem- 
bership would  result  In  savings  to  their 
beneficiaries.  In  addition,  these  members  ex- 
pended considerable  money  In  setting  up 
their  brokerage  operations  and  have  trained 
and  employed  highly  qualified  individuals. 
Loss  of  membership  by  these  members  will 
result  in  considerable  monetary  loss  to  mil- 
lions of  public  investors. 

This  proposed  legislation  will  also  affect 
over  200  sole  member  firms  of  the  PBW  which 
deal  primarily  with  small  Individual  retail 
customers,  that  segment  of  the  Investing 
public  which  has  had  particular  difficulty  In 
finding  broker-dealers  willing  to  handle  their 
accounts.  The  ability  of  our  sole  members  to 
execute  these  small  customer  orders  Is  de- 
pendent on  the  contribution  the  Institutional 
members  have  made  to  the  depth  and  liquid- 
ity of  our  marketplace. 

If  Institutional  membership  on  exchanges 
Is  to  be  prohibited  or  restricted.  Institutions 
which  own  seats  on  exchanges  should  be  per- 
mitted to  retain  such  seats  until  at  least  1976. 
It  would  be  Inequitable  to  force  these  Insti- 
tutions to  abandon  their  memberships  with 
the  consequent  expense  and  disruption  oc- 
casioned by  such  a  change  In  trading  prac- 
tices. 

Please  call  me  if  I  can  answer  any  ques- 
tions, or  assist  you  In  any  other  appropriate 
way. 

Sincerely, 

George   S.   Hender. 

PBWSE  iNSTrruTioNAL  Member  List 

(Institutional  affiliate,  date  of  admission,  and 

parent  organization) 

Aetna  Financial  Servlcee.  Inc.,  151  Farm- 

Ington  Avenue.  Hartford.  Conn.  06115.  Phone: 

(203)  273-0123,  Member:  D.  Russell  Armen- 

trout,  Jr.;    June   28,   1971;    Aetna  Life  and 

'Casualty. 

Allstate  Trading  Company,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook.  111.  60062,  Phone:  <312)  291- 
5781,  Member:  Ronald  E.  Peterson;  Novem- 
ber  IS,   1971;   Allstate  Insurance  Co. 

American  Money  Management  Corpora- 
tion, 200  Josephine  Street,  Suite  505,  Denver, 
Colo.  80206,  Phone:  (303)  771-8030,  Mem- 
ber: James  H.  Oalbreath;  December  16,  1970; 
Western   Empire  Financial   Inc. 

Baer  Seciorltles  Corporation,  67  Wall  Street, 
New  York.  N.T.  10005,  Phone:  (212)  422-7282. 
Member:  Ralph  M.  Carruthers;  February  17. 
1966;  Julius  Baer  (Banking). 

C.  Q.  Securities  Corporation.  Hartford. 
Connecticut  06115,  Phone:  (203)  243-8811, 
Member:  Harold  E.  Blgler,  Jr.;  September 
29.  1962;  Connecticut  Ocneral  Life  Insurance 
Co. 

CNA  Seciu'ltles  Corp..  310  South  MlchiP'nn 
Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60604,  Phone  (3121  8-22- 


7908,  Member:  Richard  T.  Fox;  May  22,  1970; 
CNA  Financial  Corp. 

CU  Securities  Corporation,  110  MUk  Street. 
Boston,  Mass.  02107.  Phone:  (617)  426-2600. 
Member:  Donald  H.  Whitney;  September  18. 
1972;   Commercial  Union  Companies. 

Conunonwealtb  Chemical  Securities,  Inc., 
116  John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038, 
Phone:  (212)  349-5460,  Member:  Julius 
Klelnman;  December  29,  1972;  Federated 
Equity  Corp. 

Connecticut  Nutmeg  Securities,  30  Trinity 
Street.  Hartford,  Conn.  06115.  Phone:  (203) 
566-5050,  Member:  Robert  I.  Berdon;  De- 
cember 14.  1972;  State  of  Connecticut. 

Dahlman  &  Company.  Inc..  555  California 
Street,  Suite  2810,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94104, 
Phone:  (415)  986-0246,  Member:  Thomas 
Pinch;  January  26,  1970;  Capital  Funding 
Corp.  (Life  Insurance). 

The  Dreyfus  Sales  Corp..  767  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022,  Phone:  (212)  935- 
8484,  Member:  Robert  S.  Clancy;  December 
24,  1968;  Dreyfus  Funds. 

Endowment  Securities  Corp.,  77  Franklin 
Street,  Boston.  Mass.  02110.  Phone:  (617) 
357-8480,  Member:  Paul  F.  Duffy;  August  17, 
1970;  Endowment  Management  &  Research 
Corporation  (Managers  Mutual  F*und  Major 
Endowment  Fund) . 

Equico  Securities,  Inc..  P.  O.  Box  581,  100 
West  52nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001, 
Phone:  (212)  857-3337,  Member:  Walter  R. 
Knortz;  January  4,  1972;  Equitable  Life  As- 
surance Society  of  the  United  States. 

Equity  Services,  Inc.,  National  Life  Drive, 
Montpeller.Vt.  05602.  Phone:  (802)  223-3431, 
T.Iember:  Harold  Engleman;  February  10, 
1972;  National  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Ver- 
mont. 

Europartners  Securltlss  Corporation.  1 
World  Trade  Center,  Suite  3411,  New  York 
N.Y.  10022.  Phone:  (212)  466-6100,  Member: 
Thomas  R.  Koerlck;  April  2,  1968;  Credit  Ly- 
onnalse,  Paris  Commerzbank.  Germany,  Ban- 
co dl  Roma,  Italy. 

Financial  Service  Corporation  of  America, 
Financial  Service  Bldg.,  Piedmont  and  Cain 
Streets.  Atlanta  Oa.  30303,  Phone :  (404)  659- 
1234,  Member:  William  F  Carter;  February 
13.  1968;  Financial  Service  Corp.,  Interna- 
tloiuil  (Insiutince  and  Diversified  Invest- 
ments) . 

Founders  Securities  Corp.,  2400  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Building.  Denver,  Colo.  80202. 
Phone:  (303)  292-1820,  Member  BJorn  K. 
Borgen;  May  19.  1971;  Founders  Mutual  De- 
positor Corporation. 

Percy  Frledlander  &  Co.,  Inc.,  140  Broad- 
way. New  York,  N.Y.  10005,  Phone:  (212)  425- 
7740.  Member:  Joel  D.  Aronson;  February  6. 
1971;  City  Investing  Co.  (Financial  Conglo- 
merate) . 

Gallc  Securities,  Inc.,  5100  Gamble  Drive. 
Minneapolis.  Minn.  55416;  Phone:  (612)  374- 
6434;  Member:  E.  Charles  Williamson.  Jr.; 
June  15,  1972;  Gamble  Skogmo,  Inc. 

General  Investment  Sales  Corporation,  1845 
North  Farwell  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 
53202;  Phone:  (414)  272-2421;  Member:  Wal- 
lace C.  Berg;  September  4,  1969;  GL  Enter- 
prises. Inc.  (Insur.) . 

Glenwood  Securities,  Inc.,  44  Glenwood 
Avenue,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey  07017, 
Phone:  (201)  674-7576;  Member:  Paul 
Krelndler;  September  9,  1968;  Pennsylvania 
Life  Co. 

Guardian  Advisors.  Inc..  201  Park  Ai'cnue 
South,  New  York.  N.Y.  10003,  Phone:  (212) 
473-10003,  Member:  James  B.  Plrtle;  August 
7,  1970;  Guardian  Life  Insurance  Co.  of 
America. 

Halsev.  Stuart  &  Co..  Inc..  123  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago.  111.  60690.  Phone:  (312)  782- 
3900.  Member:  Ernest  B.  Kelley,  Jr.;  April 
?.  1370;  Lincoln  National  Corp.  (Bank  Hold- 
ing Company) . 

Hertford  Serurltl^s  Company.  Inc..  Hart- 
for^l  Plazri.  Hortford.  Conn.  06115.  Phone: 
(^03)  547-5000.  Member:  0?raTd  T.  Lynch; 
"--fmber  17.  1971:  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Co. 


Home  Capital  Services,  Inc.,  59  Maiden 
Lane,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038,  Phone:  (212) 
630-6163.  Member:  Rogers  Bayles;  December 
31.  1971;   The  Home  Insurance  Company. 

Imperial  Securities.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  138G. 
10709  Wayzata  Boulevard,  Mlnne.-\polis.  Minn. 
55440,  Phone:  (612)  544-1531,  Member: 
Thomas  P.  Kozlak;  March  19,  1969;  The  Saint 
I>aul  Companies,  Inc. 

INA  Trading  Corporation,  Room  1648,  Sub- 
urban Station  Bldg.,  1600  Arch  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  19101,  Phone:  (215)  241-4000. 
Member:  Donald  G.  Heth;  June  24.  1968;  INA 
Corporation. 

Intercapltal  Distributors,  Inc.,  1775  Broad- 
way, New  York,  NY.  10019.  Phone:  (212)  581- 
3360,  Member:  Dennis  H.  Greenwald;  Mc- 
Graw-Hill, Inc./Standard  &  Poor's  Corp. 

Intercapltal  Investors,  Inc.,  2121  San 
Joaquin  Hills  Road,  Newport  Beach.  Calif. 
92660.  Phone:  (714)  644-8673,  Member:  Jack 
E.  Glassford;  August  13,  1969;  Interflnancial 
Inc.  (Life  Insurance) . 

Jefferles  &  Company,  Inc..  445  South  Fl- 
gueroa  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90017. 
Phone:  (213)  624-3333,  Member:  Boyd  L.  Jef- 
ferles; August  5,  1971;  Investors  Diversified 
Services,  Inc. 

Kansas  City  Securities  Corp.,  One  Crown 
Center.  P.O.  Box  19237.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
64141,  Phone;  (816)  283-4210,  Member:  Wes- 
ley J.  Teasdale,  PBW  Trading  Floor;  March 
19,  1969;  United  Funds,  Inc. 

Keystone  Securities  Company.  Inc..  99  High 
Street.  Boston,  Mass.  02104,  Phone:  (617) 
726-1200,  Member:  Robert  M.  Smith;  April 
25,  1972;  Keystone  Custodian  Funds,  Inc. 

Loew's  Securities  Corp..  666  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019,  Phone:  Jacob  Still- 
man;  January  3,  1972;  Loew's  Corporation. 

Craigle,  Mason-Hagan,  Inc..  833  East  Main 
Street.  Richmond.  Va.  23219.  Phone:  (703) 
649-0331,  Member:  John  C.  Hagan.  HI,  Wal- 
ter W.  Craigle;  June  8, 1972;  Fidelity  Corpora- 
tion (Insur.) 

(Former  Member  Firm,  Mason-Hagan,  Inc. 
was  admitted  to  membership  on  May  8,  1952. 
Their  membership  was  ceased  In  June,  1972, 
at  which  time  Craigle,  Mason-Hagan.  Inc.. 
became  the  PBW  member.) 

North  American  Equity  Corporation,  1900 
Avenue  of  the  Stars,  Suite  330.  Los  Angeles, 
California  9007,  Phone:  (213)  553-3581, 
Member:  Robert  A.  King;  December  30. 
1970;  Equity  Funding  Corp.  of  America  (Life 
Insurance  and  Mutual  Funds). 

Penn  Mutual  Securities  Corp..  530  Walnut 
Street,  PhUadelphla,  Pa.  19105,  Phone:  (215) 
WA5-730O.  Member:  Edwin  W.  Chrysler.  Jr; 
June  15,  1972;  The  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co. 

Phoenix  Equity  Planning  Corp..  One  Ameri- 
can Row.  Hartford.  Conn.  06115.  Phone; 
(203)278-1212,  Member:  Edward  P.  Ward; 
July  17,  972;  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  lusuraiice 
Co. 

Place  d'Armes  Securities  Inc..  152  Notre 
Dame  East.  Montreal  126,  Canada,  Phone: 
(514)  861-4721.  Member:  Tancrede  Sicard; 
October  1,  1971;  Quebec  Federation  des 
Calsses  Populaires  des  Jardins. 

Porteous  and  Company,  Inc..  3  Penn  Cen- 
ter Plaza.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19102,  Phone; 
(215)  564-3533,  Member;  Douglas  K.  Por- 
teous; August  15,  1960;  Provident  Fund  for 
Income.  Inc. 

Pruco  Securities  Corporation.  Prudential 
Plaza,   Newark.    New    Jersey    07101,   Phone: 

(201)  336-4246,  Member:  John  F.  Winch; 
April  15.  1971;  The  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  of  America. 

Republic  Securities  Corporation.  1730  K 
Street  NW.  Washington.  D.C.  20006.  Phone; 

(202)  223-1000,  Member:  Charles  W.  Stead- 
man;  June  14,  1967;  Stearman  Security  Cor- 
poration (Mutual  Funds). 

St.  Johns  Securities.  Inc.,  6050  Edgewocd 
Court,  P.O.  Drawer  B,  JacksonviUe,  Fla.  32203. 
Phone:  (904)  387-1588,  Member:  Charles  M. 
Thompson;  July  9.  1968;  D.  D.  I.  Inc.  (Fam- 
ily Holding  Company  Diversified  Inveo*- 
mentsl . 

SvretyEq   '.ties  Corp -rr*'  •    rn.  h  ir  I!"?? 
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Surety  PHnanclal  Center,  Salt  lAke  CUy, 
Utah  84111.  Phone:  (801)  487-7411.  Member: 
L.  James  Ellsworth;  March  8,  1971;  Stirety 
Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

TMR  Securities,  Inc..  245  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.y.  10017,  Phone:  (212)  661-4400, 
Member;  Gerard  Lelmkuhler;  April  20,  1972; 
Isal   Management  &  Research   Corporation. 

Toronto  Securities  Company,  One  Crown 
Ce.iter,  P.O.  Box  19237,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
64141.  Phone:  (816)  283-4207.  Member:  Rich- 
ard T.  Taylor,  Jr.;  October  13,  1969;  United 
Funds  of  Canada. 

Travelers  Securities  Corporation,  1  Tower 
Square,  Hartford,  Conn.  06115,  Phone-  (203) 
277-0111.  Member:  Peter  P.  McKay;  Decem- 
ber 30,  1971;  Travelers  Insurance  Co. 

UBS-DB  Corporation,  40  Wall  Street,  New 
York.  N.y.  10005,  Phone:  (212)  943-5900, 
Member:  Donald  E.  Williams;  November  9, 
1970;  Union  Bank  of  Switzerland/Deutsche 
Bank  of  Frankfurt.  Germany. 

Walnut  Securities.  Inc.,  120  Wall  Street, 
New  York.  NY.  10005.  Phone:  (212)  422- 
6915,  Member:  Joseph  M.  O'Brien;  Novem- 
ber 12.  1968.  NFIC,  Inc. 

W^estpark,  Inc..  Westminister  at  Parker, 
Elizabeth,  N.J.  07307,  Phone:  (201)  354-1770. 
Member:  Roger  T.  Wickers;  December  29, 
1972;  Anchor  Fund. 


PBW  Stock   Exch.'.nge.  Inc. — Oeogr.^phical 
Loc.\TioN  Of  Member  Oijcankations 
R — Regular  Member. 
A — Associate  Member. 
• — NYSE  Memijer. 
! — ASE  MemSer. 

ALAB.i^MA 

R,  Shropshire,  Fraaer  &  Company,  Mobile. 

ARIZONA 

R,  Continental  American  Securities.  Inc., 
Phoenix. 

R,  Security  Planning  Service,  Inc.,  Tempe. 

CALIFORNIA 

A,  American  Investors  Company.  Hayward. 

A,  Bay  Securities  Corporation,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

R,  DAC  Securities,  Inc.,  Long  Beach. 

R.  Dahlman  &  Company,  Inc.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

R,  Diversified  Securities,  Incorporated, 
Long  Beach. 

R,  Financial  Equities,  Ltd.,  Los  Angeles. 

R,  Financial  Opportunities,  Inc.,  Los  Ange- 
les. 

R,  Flnerman  &  Company,  Los  Angeles. 

R,  First  California  Company,  Inc.,  San 
Francisco. 

R,  Gorey  (Walter  C.)  Co.,  Inc.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

A.  Guerin  (J.P.)  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 

A,  Gust,  Merhap  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Santa  Ana. 

A,  Harrison  Financial  Corporation,  Sacra- 
mento. 

R,  Intercapltal  Investors,  Inc.,  Newport 
Beach. 

A.  Investors  PHnanctal  Services,  Inc.,  Los 
Angeles. 

•R,  Jefferles  &  Company,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles. 

A,  MKF  Securities  Incorporated,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

A,  Marchese  (Gregory)  &  Company  Invest- 
ment Securities,  Monterey. 

•  !R,  Mitchum,  Jones  &  Templeton,  Incor- 
porated, Los  Angeles. 

R,  North  American  Equity  Corporation,  Los 
Angeles. 

R,  Reid  (Belmont)  &  Co.,  Inc.,  San  Jose. 

H,  Schwab  (Charles)  &  Co.,  Inc.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

R,  Sebag  (Joseph)  Incorporated,  Los  An- 
geles. 

R,  Skalfe  &  Company,  Berkeley. 

A,  Universal  Heritage  Investments  Corpo- 
ration, Torrance. 

R,  WUford  Securities,  Inc.,  La  Mesa. 

COLORADO 

R,  American  Money  Management  Corpora- 
tion, Denver. 
R,  Founders  Securities  Corp.,  Denver. 


R,  Institutional  Securities  of  Colorado,  Inc., 
Denver. 

A.  Kelly  &  Morey,  Inc.,  Denver. 

R,  Turley  Investments,  Inc.,  Denv^. 

CONNECTICUT 

R,  Aetna  Financial  Services,  Inc.,  Hartford. 

R,  C.  O.  Securities  Corporation,  Hartford. 

R,  Connecticut  Nutmeg  Securities,  Inc., 
Hartford. 

R,  Hartford  Securities  Company,  Inc.,  Hart- 
ford. 

R.  Phoeiiix  Equity  Planning  Corporation, 
Hartford. 

A,  Rybeck  (Wm.  H.)  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Merlden. 

R.  Stetson  Securities  Corporation,  Fairfield. 

R,  Travelers  Securities  Corporation,  Hart- 
ford. 

•!A,  Connlig  &  Company,  Hartford. 

DELAWARE 

•  !R,  Laird  Incorporated,  Wilmington. 

FLORIDA 

•  !R.  Baroody  &  Co.,  Fort  Lauderdale. 

R.  Barzilp.y  (Aaron),  Inc.,  Fort  Lauderdale. 

R.  Bieder  &  Co.,  St.  Petersburg. 

R,  Consolidated  Securities  Corp.,  Pompano 
Beach. 

R,  First  Equity  Corporation  of  Florida, 
Tampa. 

R.  Freeman  (H.  W.)  &  Co.,  Fort  Myers. 

R,  Hardy,  Hardy  &  Associates,  Inc.,  Sara- 
sota. 

•R.  Raymond,  James  and  Associates,  Inc., 
St.  Petersburg. 

R,  St.  Johns  Securities,  Inc.,  Jacksonville. 

R.  Spencer  (R.  S.)  &  Associates,  Inc.,  Sara- 
sota. 

GEORGIA 

R,  Financial  Service  Corporation  of  Amer- 
ica, Atlanta. 
R.  First  Southeastern  Company,  Columbus. 

•  !R,  Robinson-Humphrey  Company,  Inc. 
(The),  Atlanta. 

ILLINOIS 

R,  Allstate  Trading  Company,  Northbrook. 
R,  CNA  Securities  Corp.,  Chicago. 
•!R,  Davis  (Ralph  W.)  &  Co.  Incorporated, 
Chicago. 
R.  Halsey.  Stuart  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

•  !R,  Mesirow  &  Company,  Chicago. 

A,  Mississippi  Valley  Securities  Company, 
Inc.,  Effingham. 

KANSAS 

A,  Columbian  Securities  Corporation 
(The),  Topeka. 

A,  Professional  Investment  Services,  Inc., 
Prairie  Village. 

LOtnslANA 

R,  Clarke  (Geo.)  W.  &  Associates,  Inc., 
Lake  Charles. 

MAINE 

A,  Payson  (H.  M.  )&  Co.,  Portland. 
A,  Smith  &  Company,  Watervllle. 

MARYLAND 

•  !R,  Baker,  Watts  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

•  !R,  Brown  (Alex.)  &  Sons,  Baltimore. 
R,  Chapin,  Davis  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
R,  Equlvest  Corporation,  Baltimore. 

•  !R,  Garrett  (Robert)  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Balti- 
more. 

R,  Lasslse  and  Company,  Inc.,  Bethesda. 

•  !R,  Legg,  Mason  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

R,  Letters,  Peremel  &  Rashbaum,  Inc.,  Bal- 
timore. 
R,  Salkin,  Welch  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Luthervllle. 
R,  wmiams  (C.  T.)  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

MASSAC  HtrSETTS 

A,  A.B.D.  Sectiritles  Corporation,  Boston. 
A,  Adams  &  Peck,  Boston. 
A,  Barger  &  Co.,  Boston. 
A,  Blodgett,  Iselln  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston. 
*!A,  Breck,  McNeish,  Nagle  and  DeLorey, 
Inc.,  Boston. 
A,  Brokers  Diversified,  Inc.,  Worcester. 
A.  Burbank  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston. 

•  !A,  Burgess  &  Lelth,  Boston. 

R,  CU  Securities  Corporation,  Boston. 

•  !R,  Cantella  &  Co.,  Boston. 
A,  Cerberus,  Inc.,  Boston. 


A,  Culverwell  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Springfield. 

A,  Day  (Chas.  A.)  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston. 

R,  Endowment  Securities  Corporation, 
Boston. 

A,  First  Cambridge  Corporation,  Cam- 
bridge. 

A,  Gage-Wiley  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Springfield. 

A,  Hawthorne  Management  Corporation, 
Boston. 

Haigney   (Dayton)   tc  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston. 

A,  Hanlon  (Gordon  B.  )  &  Co.,  Boston. 

A.  Kehoe  (Thomas)  &  Co.,  Boston. 

R,  Keystone  Securities  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston. 

A,  Klllebrew,  Montle  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston. 

A,  Marsh  (William  G.) ,  Inc.,  Boston. 

A,  Massachusetts  Group,  Inc.  (The),  Bos- 
ton. 

A,  Merrimac  Valley  Investment,  Inc.,  Ha- 
verhill. 

•  !A,  Moors  &  Cabot,  Boston. 

•  !A,  Moseley  (P.  S.)  &  Co.,  Boston. 
A,  P.I.E.R.  Associates,  Inc.,  Boston. 

A,  Prescott  (William  S.)  &  Co.,  Boston. 

A,  Preston  Moss  &  Company,  Inc.,  Boston. 

A,  Putnam  (P.  L.)  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston. 

A,  Security  Investment  Services  Corpora- 
tiCii,  Boston. 

A,  Shah  (V.  J.)  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston. 

A,  Southeastern  Securities  Corporation, 
Hanover. 

A.  Spencer,  Swain  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston. 

A,  Stein  (David  S.)  Company,  Boston. 

A,  Sterman  &  Gowell  Incorporated,  Boston. 

•  \.\,  Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.  L.  Day,  Boston. 
*!A,  Wainwright  (H.  C.)  &  Co.,  Boston. 
A,  Warner  Securities  Company,  Boston. 

•  !A,  White,  Weld  &  Co.  Incorporated,  Bos- 
ton. 

MICHIGAN 

R,  Ashton  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Detroit. 
R,   Butterfield    (James   C.)    Incorporated, 
Jackson. 
R,  Olde  &  Co.,  Incorporated,  Detroit. 

MINNESOTA 

R,  Gallc  Securities,  Inc.,  Minneapolis. 
R,  Imperial  Securities,  Inc.,  Minneapolis. 
R.     LaHue     Investment    Company,     Inc., 
Bloomington. 

MISSISSIPPI 

R,  Kroeze,  McLarty  &  Duddleston,  Jackson. 

MISSOURI 

• !  R.  Christopher  (B.C.)  &  Company,  Kan- 
sas City. 

* !,  Edwards  (A.  G.)  &  Sons,  Inc.,  St.  Louis. 

•!A,  Fisher  Corportalon  (The),  St.  Louis. 

R,  Kansas  City  Securities  Corporation, 
K3  ;sas  City. 

R,  Toronto  Securities  Company,  Kansas 
City. 

NEVADA 

R,  Harvey  Associates,  Inc.,  Las  Vegas. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

A,  Carr  (Robert  C.)  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Manchester. 

NEW  JERSEY 

R,  Cashan  Securities,  Inc.,  Hammonton. 

R,  Financial  Securities  Co.,  Inc.,  Hights- 
town. 

R,  Fox  (W.  A.)  &  Co.,  Pompton  Lakes. 

R,  Glen  wood  Securities,  Inc.,  East  Orange. 

R,  Hewlett  (William  H.)  Associates,  Maple 
Shade. 

R,  Holly  Securities,  Inc.,  Wildwood. 

R,  Mathis  &  Co.,  Atlantic  City. 

R,  Pruco  Securities  Corporation,  Newark. 

R,  Richardt-Alyn  &  Co.,  Jersey  City. 

R,  Thomas  (L.  O.)  &  Co.,  Atlantic  City. 

R,  Todd  &  Company,  Inc.,  Ctkrlstadt. 

R,  Vaisman  &  Company,  Inc.,  Millburn. 

R,  Wegard  (L.  C.)  &  Co.,  Inc.,  WUUngboro. 

R,  Weller  (J.  W.)  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Bloomfield. 

R,  Westpark.,  Inc.,  Elizabeth. 

NEW    MEXICO 

R,  First  New  Mexico  Securities,  Inc.,  Al- 
buquerque. 

NEW  ToaK 

•  !R,  Abraham  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
*A,   Alliance   One   Institutional  Services, 

Inc.,  New  York  City. 
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R,  Amlv-est  Corporation,  New  York  City. 

•  !R,  Andresen  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
A,  Associated  Investors.,  New  York  City. 

•  !R,  Bache  &  Co.  Incorporated,  New  York. 
City. 

R,  Baer  Securities  Corporation,  New  York 
City. 

'  !R,  Baker,  Weeks  &  C3o.,  Inc.,  New  York 
City. 

• !,  Bear,  Stearns  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

•!R,  Becker  (A.  G.)  &  Co.  Incorporated, 
New  York  City. 

R,  Blauner  (Milton  D.)  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York  City. 

A,  Bodell,  Overcash,  Anderson  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Jamestown. 

A,  Brighton  Securities  Corp.,  Rochester. 

•!R,  Bruns,  Nordeman  &  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

*!R,  Bums  Bros,  and  Timmins,  Inc.,  New 
York  City. 

•  !R,  Coenen  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

•  IColeman  and  Company,  New  York  City. 
R,    Commonwealth    Chemical    Securities, 

Inc.,  New  York  City. 

•  !R,  Cowen  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

R,   Cushing   Capital   Corporation,   Buffalo. 
A,    Daiwa   Securities   Co.,    America,   Inc., 
(The) ,  New  York  City. 

•  !R,  Delafleld  Childs,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
•!R,  Dominlck  &  Domlnick,  Incorporated, 

New  York  City. 

•  !R,  Donaldson,  Lufkln  &  Jenrette  Securi- 
ties Corporation,  New  Ywk  City. 

R,  Dreyfvis  Sales  Corp.  (The),  New  York 
City. 

•!R,  duPont  Glore  Forgan  Incorporated, 
New  York  City. 

•!R,  Edwards  &  HarUy,  New  York  City. 

R,  Equlco  Securities,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

R,  EuroPartners  Securities  Corporation, 
New  York  City. 

A,  Fallon.  Towse,  Farrand  and  Vlerengel, 
Inc.,  Albany. 

•  !R,  PatUkner,  Dawkins  &  Sullivan,  Ino., 
New  York  City. 

R,  First  Buffalo  Corporation  (The) ,  Buffalo. 

R,  First  Northeast  Securities,  Inc.,  New 
York  City. 

R,  Frank  &  Drake,  Incorporated,  New  York 
City. 

•!R,  Frledlander  (Percy)  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York  City. 

•  !R,  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
•!R,  Goodbody  &  Co.,  Incorporated,  New 

York  City. 

R,  Guardian  Advisors,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

•  !R,  Halden  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

•!A,  Halle  &  Stieglitz,  FUor  Bullard,  Inc., 
New  YOTk  City. 

•!A,  Hamershlag,  Borg  &  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

R,  Hand  (M.  E.)  Securities,  Inc.,  New  Hart- 
ford. 

•!R,  Harris,  Upham  &  Co.,  Incorporated, 
New  York  City. 

•  !R,  Hayden  Stone  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

•  !R,  Hentz  (H.)  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
!R,  Herman  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

•  !R,  Herold,  Kastor  &  Gerald,  Incorporated, 
New  York  City. 

A,  Hillman  Securities  Corp.,  New  York 
City. 

•  !R,  Hoenig  &  Strock,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
R,  Home  Capital  Services,  Inc.,  New  York 

City. 

R,  Huntoon  Paige  Securities  Corporation, 
New  York  City. 

•  !R,  Hutton  (E.  P.)  &  Company  Inc.,  New 
York  City. 

R,  InterCapltal  Distributors,  Inc.,  New 
York  City. 

•  !A,  Jesup  &  Lamont,  New  York  City. 

•  !R,  Josepthal  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

R,  Keefe,  Bruyette  &  Woods,  Inc.,  New 
York  City. 

A,  King  (C.  L.)  &  Associates,  Inc.,  New 
York  City. 

•  !R,  Kohlmeyer  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
•!R,  Laldlaw-Coggeshall  Inc.,  New   York 

City. 


•  !R,  Lawrence  (Cyrus  J.)  &  Sons,  New  York 
City. 

•!R,  Lehman  Brothers  Incorporated,  New 
York  City. 

A,  Lipper,  (Arthur)  Corporation,  New  York 
City. 

•  !R,  Loeb,  Rhoades  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
R,  Loew's  Securities  Corp.,  New  York  City. 
•R,  Lombard,  Nelson  &  McKenna,  Inc.,  New 

York  City. 

•  !R,  Lynch,  Jones  &  Ryan,  New  York  City. 

•  !R,  Mack,  Bushnell  &  Edelman,  Inc.,  New 
York  City. 

A,  March/Monarch  Securities  Corporation, 
New  York  City. 

R,  Miller  Secxirlties,  Inc.,  Sycracuse. 

•!R,  MitcheU,  Hutchlns  Inc.,  New  York 
City. 

•  !R,  Model,  Roland  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 
City. 

•  !R,  Monness,  WUliams  &  Sidel,  New  York 
City. 

•  !R,  Moore  &  Schley,  Cameron  &  Co.,  New 
York  City. 

R,  Morgan,  Kennedy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 
City. 

!R,  Morgenstern,  Caraplco  &  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

R,  Newburger,  Loeb  Securities,  Inc.,  New 
York  City. 

A,  Nomura  Securities  International,  Inc., 
New  York  City. 

•  !R,  Oppenheimer  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
A,  Paribas  Corporation,  New  York  City. 

!R,  Pasternack  Securities  Corps.,  New  York 
City. 

•R,  Pressprlch  (R.  W.)  &  Co.  Incorporated, 
New  York  City. 

•  !R,  Purcell,  Graham  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

•  !R,  Reich  &  Co..  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

•  !R,  Richard  (C.  B.)  Ellis  &  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

•  !A,  Rosenthal  (L.  M.)  &  Company,  Inc., 
New  York  City. 

•  !R,  Saloman  Brothers,  New  York  City. 
•!R,  Saxton  (G.  A.)  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

City. 

•  !R,  Selden  &  deCuevas,  Incorporated,  New 
York  City. 

•  !R,  Shaskan  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

•  !R,  She&rson,  HammlU  &  Co.,  Incorpor- 
ated, New  York  City. 

*!R,  Shearson,  Hanunlll  &  Co.,  Incorpo- 
rated, New  York  City. 

R.  Smith,  Jackson  &  Company  Incorpo- 
rated, New  York  City. 

•R.  Smlthers  (F.S.)  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 
City. 

A,  TC  Investors.  Inc..  New  York  City. 

R,  TMR  Securities,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

R,  UBS-DB  Corporation,  New  York  City. 

A,  Ultrafln  International  Corporation,  New 
York  City. 

R,  Walnut  Securities,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

R,  Weeden  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

•  !R,  Wels  Securities  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

•  !R,  Werthelm  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
•!A,  Whitney  (H.  N.),  Goadby  &  Co.,  New 

York  City. 

•!R,  Witter  (William  D.),  Inc.,  New  York 
City. 

•R,  Wood  Cundy  Incorporated,  New  York 
City. 

•  !R,  Wood,  Struthers  &  Winthrop  Inc.,  New 
York  City. 

A,  Wurzburger,  Morrow  &  Keough,  Inc., 
Mt.  Klsco. 

A,  Van  Bergen  &  Co.,  Incorporated,  New 
York  City. 

OHIO 

A,  Aub  (A.  E.)  &  Company,  Cincinnati. 
A,  Barth  (J.  L.)  Co.  (The),  Cincinnati. 

•  !A,  Bartlett  (BenJ.  D.)  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 
A,  Conners  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Cincinnati. 

•!A,  First  Columbus  Corporation  (The), 
Columbus. 

•!A,  Harrison  &  Company,  Cincinnati. 

•  !A,  Hill  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

A,  Hinsch  (Charles  A.)  &  Company,  Inc., 
Cincinnati. 

A,  Hogan  Securities  Corporation,  Hamil- 
ton. 


R,  I-M-A  Capital,  Inc.,  Dayton. 
A,  Ohio  Company  (The),  Columbus. 
A,  Reiter  (C.  H.)  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 
R.  Smith  (Pierre  R.)  &  Co.,  Elyria. 
A,  Thayer,  Woodward  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 
A,  Weil,  Roth  &  Irving  Company   (The), 
Cincinnati. 

•  !R,  Vercoe  &  Company  Inc.,  Columbus. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

•!R,  Arthurs,  Lestrauge  &  Short,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

•!R,  Babbitt,  Meyers  &  Waddell,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

R,  Booker  Brothers,  Inc.,  WUkes-Barre. 

R,  Burgwin  &  Company,  Pittsburgh. 

R,  Burke.  Lawton  &  Company,  Flourtown. 

R,  Capital  Clearing  Corporation,  Media. 

•  !R,  Chaplin,  McGuluess  &  Co.,  Incorpor- 
ated. Pittsburgh. 

R,  Conrad  (Theron  D.)  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Sun- 
bury. 

R,  Cunningham,  Schmertz  Ac  Co.,  Inc., 
Pittsburgh. 

R,  First  Pittsburgh  Securities  Corporation, 
North  Versailles. 

R,  Hefren  (Arthur  R.)  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

R,  Hope  (J.  S.)  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Scranton. 

R,  Hulme,  Applegate  &  Humphrey,  Inc., 
Pittsbvirgh. 

R,  Investors  Security  Corporation,  Mon- 
roeville. 

•!R,  Masten  (A.E.)  &  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

•!R,  McKee  (C.  S.)  &  Co.  Incorporated, 
Pittsbxu-gh. 

R,  Miller  Holmes  Company,  Inc.,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

R,  Misciagna  (Anthony)  &  Company,  Inc., 
Altoona. 

*!R,  Moore,  Leonard  &  Lynch,  Inc.,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

R,  Nassar.  &  Comany,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh. 

•!R,  Parker/Hunter,  Incorporated,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

R,  Peelw  (Charles  G.)  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

R,  Pennock  &  Co.,  VUlanova. 

•  !R,  Pennsylvania  Group,  Incorporated 
(The) ,  Bala  Cynwyd. 

R,  Powell  (Elmer  E.)  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
R,   Preston,   Watt  &  Schoyer,  Pittsburgh. 
R,  Rennelsen,  Renneisen  and  Redfield,  Inc., 
Doylestown. 
R.  Simpson,  Emery  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh. 

•  !R.  Singer,  Deane  &  Scribner,  Pittsburgh. 
R,  York   (Warren  W.)    &  Co.,  Inc.,  Allen- 
town. 

•  !R,  Advest  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

R,  Albert  &  Maguire  Securties  Co.,  Inc., 
PhUadelphia. 

R,  Bailey  (George  A.)  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

R,  Blaine  and  Company.  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

*!R,  Blyth  Eastman  Dillon  &  Co.,  Incor- 
porated, Philadelphia. 

!R,  Boenning  &  Scattergood  Inc.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

•IR,  Brown  Brothers  Harriman  &  Co., 
PhUadelphia. 

•!R,  Butcher  &  Sherrerd,  Philadelphia. 

R,  Colllngs  (C.  C.)  &  Company,  Inc.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

•  !R.  deHaven  &  Townsend,  Crouter  &  Bo- 
dine,  Philadelphia. 

R,  Delphi  Capital  Corporation,  Phila- 
delphia. 

!R,  Diamond,  Schwartz  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

R,  Dick  (Lewis  C.)  Co.,  PhUadelphia. 

•!R.  Drexel  Bumham  &  Co.,  Incorporated, 
Philadelphia. 

•!R.  Elkins.  Morris,  Stroud  &  Co..  PhUa- 
delphia. 

•  !R.   Estabrook  &  Co.,  Inc.,  PhUadelphia. 
•!R,    First    Boston    Corporation     (The), 

PhUadelphia. 

R.  Greenwood  (H.  T.  &  Co.) ,  Philadelphia. 

R,  Guarniery  (R.  Y.) ,  Inc.,  PhUadelphia. 

•!R,  Hallowell,  Sulzberger,  Jenks  &  Co., 
PhUadelphia. 

R,  Heppe   (J.E.)   &  Co..  Inc.,  PhUadelphia. 

•!R,  Hess,  Grant  A  Prazler,  Inc.,  PhUadel- 
phia. 
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R,  Hopper,  Sollday,  Brooke,  Sheridan,  Inc.. 
PhUadelphia. 

•  !R.  Hornblower  &  Weeks-Hemphlll,  Noyes 
Incorporated,  Philadelphia. 

•  !R.  Hutton  ( W.  E.)  &  Co..  Philadelphia. 
R.  INA  Trading  Corporation,  Philadelphia. 

•  !R.  Janney  Montgomery  Scott  Inc.,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

R,  Kaufmann  Trading  Company,  Philadel- 
phia. 

•!R,  Kidder,  Peabody  &  C,  Inc.,  Philadel- 
phia. 

R,  Kuch  (H.  a.)  &  Co..  Philadelphia. 

•!R.  Merrill  Lynch.  Pierce,  Fenner  & 
Smith  Inc..  Philadelphia. 

•!R.  Newbold's  (W.  H.)  Sons  &  Co..  PhUa- 
delphia. 

•  !R,  Paine.  Webber,  Jackson  &  Curtis  Inc., 
Philadelphia. 

•  !R.  Parish  Securities  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

R,  Penn  Mutual  Securities  Corporation, 
Philadelphia. 

R.  Porteous  and  Company,  Inc.,  Philadel- 
phia. 

R.  Pugach  (S.  M.)  &  Co..  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

•  !R,  Reyonds  Securities  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

•  !R.  Sade  &  Co..  Philadelphia. 

R,  Schmidt.  Roberts  &  Parke,  Inc.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

•  !R,  Smith,  Barney  &  Co.,  Incorporated, 
Philadelphia. 

R.  Smith  (E.  W.)  Co..  Philadelphia. 

R,  Snyder  (Geo.  E.  )  &  Co..  Philadelphia. 

R,  Sullivan    (D.F.)    &  Co..  Philadelphia. 

R.  Suplee-Mosley  Inc..  Philadelphia. 

R.  Teller  (Albert)  &  Co.,  Inc..  Philadelphia. 

R.  Thomas  and  Marsh  Company,  Philadel- 
phia. 

•!R.  Thomson  &  McKlnuon  Auchlncloss 
Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

R.  Tyson  (R.  R.)  &  Co..  Philadelphia. 

•  !R.  Walker  (G.  H.)  &  Co.  Incorporated, 
Philadelphia. 

•  !R.  Walston  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 
R.  Wynncroft  Co..  Philadelphia. 

•  !R.  Yarnall.  Blddle  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

R.  Zern,  Saltzman  &  Co..  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

•  !R.  Witter  (Dean)  &  Co.  Incorporated, 
Philadelphia. 

!R.  New  York  Hanseatlc  Corporation,  PhU- 
adelphia. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

A.  Brown,  Lisle  &  MarshaU,  Incorporated, 
Providence. 

!A.  Diamond  Dov-eIss  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Provi- 
dence. 

R,  White  (A.  J. )  &  Co.,  East  Providence. 

SOUTH    CASOLINA 

R.  Manning  (V.  M.)  &  Co..  Inc.,  Oreenville. 
R.  Norrls  (Edgar  M.)  &  Co.,  OreenvlUe. 
R,  Sims  (Henry)   Securities,  Inc.,  Orange- 
burg. 

TENNESSEE 

R,  BulUngton-Schas  &  Co.,  Memphis. 

R,  Millard  &  Investment  Securities  Corpo- 
ration. 

•!R,  Morgan,  Keegan  &  Company,  Inc., 
Memphis. 

R,  Reddoch  (James  N.)  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Mem- 
phis. 

R,  Saunders  (M.  A.)  &  Co..  Inc.,  Memphis. 

TEXAS 

R,  Beebe.  Lavalle  &  Rude,  Inc.,  Houston. 
R.  Brown,  Allen,  Rose  ^  Co.,  Dallas. 
R.  DiUlnlg  (George  E.)  &  Co..  San  Antonio. 
R,  Newton  (Paul  P.)  &  Company,  Houston. 
A,   United   Services   Planning   Association, 
Inc.,  Fort  Worth. 

TTTAH 

R.  Surety  Equities  Corporation,  Salt  Lake 
City. 

VERMONT 

R,  Equity  Services,  Inc.,  Montpelier. 

VIBGINIA 

R,  Bolding  &  Co.,  r'ortsmouth. 
R.  Cortese.  McGulre  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Arlington. 
R.  Cralgle.  Mason-Hagan,  Inc.,  Richmond. 
•!R,  Investment  Corporation  of  Virginia, 
NorloUc. 


A,  Manna  Financial  Planning  Corporation, 
Falls  Church. 

R,  Keiason  &  Lee,  Inc.,  Lynchburg. 

R,  Strader  &  Company,  Inc.,  Ljmchburg. 

WASHINGTON 

R.  Horton.  Gelb  &  O'Rourke.  Inc..  Spokane. 

A.  Smith-Randall.  Inc.,  Tacoma. 

•B,  Russell  (Prank)  Co.,  Inc.,  Tacoma. 

WASHINGTON,    D.C. 

R.  Aarsand  &  Company. 

R.  Baxter.  Blyden.  Selhelmer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

R.  BeUamah,  Neuhauser  &  Barrett,  Inc. 

R.  Bronwen  Corporation. 

R.  Donatelll,  Rudolph  &  Schoen.  Inc. 

•  !R.  Ferris  &  Company.  Incorporated. 
•!R,   Folger   Nolan   Fleming   Douglas   In- 
corporated. 

R.  Johnston,  Lemon  &  Co.  Incorporated. 

•  !R,  Mackall  &  Coe  Incorporated. 

•!R,  Pressman,  Frohllch  &  Frost  Incorpo- 
rated. 

R,  Republic  Securities  Corporation. 
R,  Robinson  and  Lukens. 
R,  Rohrbaugh  and  Co. 

WISCONSIN 

R,  PPC  Securities  Corporation,  Madison. 
R.  General  Investment  Sales  Corporation, 
Milwaukee. 

•  !R,  Loewl  tt  Co.  Incorporated,  Milwaukee. 

ONTARIO.   CANADA 

R.  Canavest  House  Limited.  Toronto. 

A,  Graham  (John)  &  Company  Limited, 
Ottawa. 

A,  Mldland-Osler  Securities,  Limited, 
Toronto. 

A.  Pope  &  Company.  Toronto. 

A.  Research  Securities  of  Canada.  Ltd., 
Toronto. 

A,  Richardson  (T.  A.)  &  Co.  Limited, 
Toronto. 

A.  Rosmar  Corporation  Limited.  Toronto. 

QUEBEC 

A,  Bankers  Securities  of  Canada  Limited, 
Montreal. 

A,  Barry  &  McManamy,  Quebec  City. 

A,  Bouchard  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 

R.  Brault,  Guy.  Chaput  &  Co.,  Montreal. 

A.  Castle  Securities  Limited.  Montreal. 

A,  Collier.  Norrls  &  Qulnlan  Limited,  Mon- 
treal. 

R.  Crang  &  Ostlguy  Inc..  Montreal. 

A.  Doherty  McCualg  Limited.  Montreal. 

A.  Forget  (L.  J.)   &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 

A.  Gairdner  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 

A.  Geoffrion,  Robert  &  Gellnas  Ltd.,  Mon- 
treal. 

A,  Gordon  Securities  Limited,  Montreal. 

A,  Greenshlelds  Ltd.,  Montreal. 

A,  Grenler,  Ruel  &  Cle  Inc.,  Quebec  City. 

A,  Hickey.  Dow  &  Mulr.  Montreal. 

A.  Hodgson  (C.  J.)  Securities  Ltd.,  Mon- 
treal. 

A,  Jones,  Heward  &  Company.  Ltd.,  Mon- 
treal. 

A,  Klppen  &  Company  Inc.,  Montreal. 

R,  Lafferty,  Harwood  &  Partners  Ltd..  Mon- 
treal. 

A,  Latimer  (W.  D.)  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 

A.  Leclerc  (Rene  T.)  Incorporee,  Montreal. 

R,  Levesque,  Beaublen,  Inc.,  Montreal. 

A,  Loewen.  Ondaatje,  McCutcheon  &  Com- 
pany Limited,  Montreal. 

A,  MacDougall,  MacDougaU  &  MacTler, 
Ltd.,  Montreal. 

A.  Malson  Placements  Canada,  Inc.,  Mon- 
treal. 

R,  Mead  &  Co.  Limited,  Montreal. 

A.  Mlchelln,  Forey,  Inc..  Montreal. 

A.  Molson,  Rousseau  &  Co.  Limited,  Mon- 
treal. 

•  !A,  Nesbltt.  Thomson  and  Company,  Lim- 
ited, Montreal. 

•A,  O'Brien  &  Williams,  Montreal. 

R.  Oswald  Drlnkwater  &  Graham  Ltd., 
Montreal . 

A,  Pltfleld,  Mackay.  Ross  St  Company,  Lim- 
ited. Montreal. 

R,  Place  d'Armes  Securities.  Inc.,  Montreal. 

A.  Tasse  &  Associates,  Ltee,  Montreal. 


A,  Transatlantic  Securities  Company,  Mon- 
treal. 

A,  Wisener  and  Partners  Company  Limited, 
Montreal. 

April  30,  1973. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Forest  Reece,  of 
tlie  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, be  granted  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  debate  on  S.  470. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  prolong  the  argument  at  great 
length  today.  I  do  not  think,  however, 
that  the  Senator  understood  what  I  was 
.saying  at  an  earlier  time  with  regard  to 
the  manner  of  dealing  with  these  Issues. 

I  am  quite  willing  to  agree  that  we 
all  ought  to  get  the  institutions  dealing 
for  their  own  accounts  off  the  exchanges 
as  quickly  as  possible.  I  do  not  see,  how- 
ever, why  we  have  to  pay  the  price  that 
I  am  afraid  we  will  have  to  pay  if  we  go 
the  route  of  this  bill.  The  price  we  would 
pay,  I  am  afraid,  will  be  the  demise  of 
a  good  many  of  the  small  brokerage 
firms.  It  would  drive  from  the  market  a 
large  number  of  small  investors  and 
build  up  big  brokerage  houses. 

From  the  observations  that  I  have 
been  able  to  make,  the  small  investor  is 
not  likely  to  be  better  served  by  this 
arrangement.  The  individual  small  in- 
vestor feels  more  comfortable  when  deal- 
ing with  his  hometown  brokerage  firm. 
He  has  known  them  all  his  life.  They 
have  advised  him  in  making  many  other 
decisions  over  a  period  of  years.  He 
would  prefer  doing  this  rather  than  rely- 
ing on  a  firm,  who,  while  they  are  well 
known  men  nationally  and  may  be  good 
men  in  the  field,  have  an  interest  which 
is  national  in  scope. 

I  am  not  criticizing  such  concerns,  but 
I  think  this  argument  points  out  why 
individual  members  are  going  to  stay 
away  from  the  market  if  we  take  the 
steps  that  are  proposed. 

I  think  that  under  the  bill's  provisions, 
institutions  are  quite  likely  to  come  in 
and  further  aggravate  the  situation  we 
have  in  the  market  with  people  dealing 
for  their  own  accounts.  This  results  in 
further  undermining  of  confidence  in  the 
market. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  note  and  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate some  of  the  testimony  and  some  of 
the  material  which  is  in  the  Record  on 
pages  152  and  thereafter. 

In  January  of  1973,  the  SEC  when 
adopting  rule  19b2,  in  part  stated  as 
follows : 

The  feeling  of  some  draftsmen  in  1934  was 
that  members  should  be  completely  pro- 
hibited from  engaging  in  any  proprietary 
transactions  on  an  exchange:  "There  is  no 
public  interest  to  be  served  by  giving  an 
inside  seat  to  a  small  group  of  men  who 
are  trading  for  their  own  account."  Congress 
declined,  however,  to  prohibit  completely  the 
member  from  trading  for  his  own  account 
and  granted  the  Commission  broad  power  un- 
der Section  11  of  the  Exchange  Act  to  regu- 
late such  trading.  It  is  clear,  nonetheless, 
that  "the  only  Interest  the  public  has  in  a 
stock  exchange  is  that  it  should  be  a  place 
where  the  outside  public  can  buy  and  sell 
its  stocks." 

When  acting   as  a  broker,  a  member   is 
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under  a  duty  to  represent  his  customer's  in- 
terest In  the  exchange  markets  and  to  secure 
for  that  customer  the  best  available  trans- 
action price.  The  broker  Is  an  agent,  and 
his  loyalty  to  his  customer  must  be  undi- 
vided. He  also  may  serve  the  customer  by 
providing  bookkeeping  records,  safe  custody 
of  the  securities  or  cash  involved,  research 
on  the  securities  of  i.iterest  to  the  customer, 
and  assurance  that  particular  transactions 
are  "suitable"  for  the  particular  customer.  He 
must  also  make  every  effort  to  prevent  his 
customer  from  violating  exchange  rules  or 
the  securities  laws,  to  the  extent  he  has 
reason  to  believe  such  may  occur.  As  a  re- 
sult of  brokers'  efforts  to  serve  the  needs  of 
individual  Investors,  confidence  in  our  se- 
curities markets  is  stimulated,  redounding  to 
the  public  good  and  the  economic  strength 
of  the  country  by  ensuring  the  continuing 
ability  of  our  securities  markets  to  attract 
capital  investment. 

That  is  what  the  fight  today  is  really 
all  about.  I  appreciate  the  sincerity  and 
conviction  of  those  who  take  an  opposite 
position  and  feel  that  the  two  items 
should  be  tied  together;  that  we  ought 
to  have  a  commitment  to  do  away  with 
fixed  charges  tied  to  our  commitment 
to  make  stock  exchanges  completely 
"public". 

Nevertheless,  I  agree  with  the  com- 
ment made  by  SEC  Chairman  Hamer  H. 
Budge  on  October  22,  1970.  At  that  time 
he  said: 

After  exhaustive  studies  of  market  struc- 
ture and  commission  rates  we  concluded  that 
questions  concerning  exchange  membership 
transcend  questions  of  fixed  rates,  and  would 
exist  regardless  of  changes  made  in  the  com- 
mission rate  schedule.  We  believe  these  issues 
of  rates  and  membership  are  severable. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  if  rates  and 
membership  were  severable  then,  they 
are  severable  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  whUe 
we  are  not  operating  under  a  time  limita- 
tion, I  have  no  further  requests  to  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  .  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BuRDicK) ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
STON) ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellhon),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GoLDWATER) ,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  4, 
nays  83,  as  follows: 


[No.  200  Leg.] 

YEAS— 4 

Cook 

Saxbe 

Taft 

Roth 

NAYS— 83 

Abourezk 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

Aiken 

Ervln 

Mondale 

Allen 

Fannin 

Montoya 

Baker 

Pong 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Pulbrlght 

MiiRkie 

Bayh 

Gurney 

Nelson 

Beall 

Hansen 

Nunn 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Haskell 

Pas  tore 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Blden 

Hathaway 

Pell 

Brock 

Helms 

Percy 

Brooke 

HoUlngs 

Proxmlre 

Buckley 

Hniska 

Randolph 

Byrd, 

Humphrey 

Rlblcoff 

Harry  F.. 

Jr.    Inouye 

SchweUter 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Scott.  Pa. 

Case 

Javlts 

Scott,  Vs. 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Sparkman 

Church 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Clark 

Long 

Stevens 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Curtis 

Mathlas 

Talmadge 

Dole 

McCIellan 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

McCIure 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

McGee 

Weicker 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Williams 

NOT  VOTING- 

-13 

Bellmon 

Grlffln 

Stennis 

Burdlck 

Hart 

Tunney 

Cannon 

Huddles  ton 

Young 

Goldwater 

Hughes 

Gravel 

McGovem 

So  Mr.  Taft's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  ^^TLLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  bill  S.  470,  a  long-overdue  statement 
of  congressional  policy  regarding  the 
structure  and  nature  of  the  securities 
markets,  particularly  regarding  that  of 
the  quasi-public  exchanges.  We  have 
been  operating  since  the  1930's  on  the 
same  basic  legislation,  legislation  which 
was  developed  before  the  advent  of  to- 
day's giant  institutional  investors  and 
their  bulk  trading  patterns,  and  before 
the  advent  of  computer  and  communica- 
tions technology  that  makes  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  central  market  system 
possible.  The  earlier  legislation  does  not 
speak  clearly  on  the  point  of  what  the 
criteria  should  be  for  membership  on  the 
stock  exchanges,  a  point  that  is  now  very 
important  in  an  ara  when  institutional 
investors  are  becoming  members  of  ex- 
changes and  threatening  to  eliminate  the 
very  function  of  public  brokerage  on  the 
exchanges.  The  earlier  legislation  does 
not  speak  clearly  on  the  point  of  whether 
the  traditional  fixed  commission  rate  sys- 
tem is  appropriate  in  the  face  of  unassail- 
able evidence  that  eflSciency  is  sacrificed 
for  sales  volume  promotion  imder  such  a 
system.  This  bill  clarifies  congressional 
policy  in  this  vital  area,  and  will  permit 
the  new  central  market  system  to  develop 
around  a  rational  pricing  system  and  a 
publicly  oriented  network  of  exchanges, 
instead  r'  around  the  present  distorted 
pricing  system  and  increasingly  pri- 
vately oriented  exchange  network. 

Mr.  CJURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms)  .  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Add  a  new  section  at  the  end  of  the  bill : 

"Sec.  Amend  the  Securities  Act  of 

1933  by  inserting  the  following  before  the 
first  semi-colon  in  15  UB.C.  77c(a)  (2) :  ',  or 
any  security  which  represents  an  interest 
in  a  pool  of  loans  guaranteed  as  to  principal 
and  interest  by  an  agency  of  the  Federal 
government  or  any  State  government  under 
such  circumstances  as  the  Commission  may 
authorize'." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
very  brief.  The  last  Congress  passed  the 
Rural  Development  Act,  heralded  as  one 
of  the  most  important  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion of  our  current  times.  Its  purpose 
was  to  bring  jobs  to  rural  America  and 
thus  relieve  some  of  the  problems  of  the 
great  cities  £is  well  as  provide  t^jportu- 
nities  for  many  people.  One  of  the  im- 
portant features  of  that  bill  was  that  it 
provided  for  the  building  of  industry  in 
the  rural  areas  by  private  capital  as  con- 
trasted with  financing  the  entire  pro- 
gram by  Government  loans. 

Mr.  President,  several  weeks  ago,  at 
my  request,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  ap- 
pointed a  secondary  market  study 
group  composed  of  rural  bankers  and 
representatives  of  institutional  inves- 
tors to  study  methods  of  providing  addi- 
tional capital  to  rural  banks  for  indus- 
trial development  purposes. 

The  initial  responses  from  members 
of  the  study  group  indicate  that  the  best 
way  to  raise  this  additional  capital 
would  be  to  pool  that  portion  of  loans 
made  by  banks  which  are  guaranteed  as 
to  principal  and  interest  by  Farmers 
Home  Administration  or  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  sell  participa- 
tions in  such  pool.  At  the  present  time 
this  would  not  be  economically  feasible 
because  of  the  registration  procedures 
which  would  be  necessary  under  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933.  However,  by  ex- 
tending the  exemption  from  registra- 
tion to  securities  which  are  backed  by 
Government  guaranteed  loans  under 
carefully  monitored  circumstances,  a 
new  source  of  private  capital  will  be  open 
to  rural  lending  institutions  in  order  that 
the  credit  needs  of  rural  areas  may  be 
better  met. 

The  following  comment  was  made  by 
one  institutional  member  of  the  study 
group.  I  might  say  that  this  is  one  of 
the  largest  institutions  in  the  country: 

Merely  operating  a  placement  or  brokerage 
service  for  these  notes  might  not  accomplish 
the  task  of  providing  enough  liquidity  to  the 
commercial  banking  sector.  Undoubtedly, 
there  would  be  many  odd-amount,  small-to- 
large  loans  generated.  Placing  the  smaller 
loans  with  the  major  money  center  institu- 
tions might  generate  expenses  of  amounts 
that  would  greatly  reduce  effective  rate  of 
Interest  on  the  smaller  loans.  There  are 
likely  to  be  few  loans  of  the  size  from 
$250,000  to  $500,000  that  would  interest 
major  investors.  It  would  seem  that  an  ap- 
proach should  be  taken  that  would  permit 
the  pooling  of  these  loans  Into  a  collateral 
reservoir  against  which  securities  could  be 
Issued  that  would  in  turn  be  sold  to  inves- 
tors. This  would  assume  that  the  structure 
of  the  rural  credit  association  be  expanded 
to  include  an  issuing  agent  rather  than  be- 
ing solely  a  placement  service. 
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My  amendment  says  in  essence:  "Any 
security  which  represents  an  interest  in 
a  pool  of  loans  guaranteed  as  to  prin- 
cipal and  interest  by  an  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government,  or  any  State  gov- 
ernment, shall  be  exempt  from  registra- 
tion. Under  such  circumstances  as  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
may   authorize." 

The  last  words  would  give  the  Securi- 
tico  and  Excliange  Commission  wide  au- 
thority to  monitor  and  to  regulate. 

I  want  to  be  very  candid  with  the 
chairman  and  other  members  of  this  dis- 
tinguished committee.  This  problem  was 
not  presented  to  us  in  sufficient  time  to 
appear  before  the  committee  and  make  a 
presentation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  matter  be  considered  as 
early  as  possible,  because  it  is  a  key  fac- 
tor in  arranging  for  this  private  financ- 
ing of  rural  development,  and  many  oth- 
er plans  are  hinged  on  it. 

Therefore,  if  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  the  manager  of  this  bill  would 
see  fit  to  accept  this  amendment  and 
take  it  to  conference,  the  author  of  the 
amendment  would  fully  xmderstand  that 
the  committee  would  then  have  an  op- 
portunity to  explore  it  further,  to  ques- 
tion any  statement  I  have  made  here,  to 
get  a  further  report  from  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  and  to  see 
what  the  reaction  of  the  House  might  be. 
It  would  be  my  hope  that  on  those  con- 
ditions the  committee  would  see  fit  to 
accept  tills  amendment  and  take  it  to 
conference. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
subject  matter  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  was  new 
to  me  today.  I  can  see,  as  presented,  that 
it  is  a  situation  that  should  be  explored 
and  understood.  There  will  be  time  be- 
tween the  passage  of  this  measure  in  the 
Senate  and  the  action  in  the  House. 

I  should  like  to  accept  tliis  amend- 
ment and  take  it  to  conference,  but  I 
must  assure  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
that  further  study  will  be  necessary  be- 
tween now  and  the  date  we  hope  we  can 
be  in  conference  with  the  House. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  appreciate  that  atti- 
tude, because  we  want  to  present  the 
matter  fairly.  I  appreciate  the  coopera- 
tive attitude  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  tlic  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  a  new  section 
No.  11.  as  follows: 

•Section  6(f)(1)  of  Public  Law  91-598  of 
the  91st  Congress  Is  hereby  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  word  'trustee'  in  the  Pre- 
amble thereof  the  following : 

"(or  may  pay  or  advance  to  such  custo- 
mers or  any  of  them  directly,  In  whole  or  In 
part,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  SIPC 
may  specify)" 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  adds  a  section  to  the  bill  to 
change  the  wording  of  section  6  (f)  of 
the  bill  establishing  the  guaranteeing 
agency,  known  by  the  acronym  SIPC, 
which  insures  the  claims  of  customers  of 
brokerage  firms  up  to  a  limited  amount. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
make  it  possible  for  this  agency,  as  does 
the  FDIC— the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation — to  deal  directly  with 
the  customer,  if  it  is  so  advised,  in  paying 
a  claim,  in  whole  or  in  part.  As  the  law 
reads  now,  the  claim  may  only  be  paid 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  advancing  money 
to  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy.  The  trustee 
then,  subject  to  court  determinations, 
and  so  forth,  may  make  payments,  in 
whole  or  in  part. 

I  ask  umnimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday. 
June  10,  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Protkctino  Investors — Weis  Liquidation 

Giving  Agency  Its  Bigger  Test 

(By  John  H.  Allan) 

Washington. — The  Securities  Investor 
Protection  Corporation,  the  2 '/2 -year-old 
Government-industry  agency  thafs  designed 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  cutsomers  of  brokerage 
houses  that  go  bust,  has  just  taken  on  its 
blgrgest  case:  Weis  Securities,  Inc. 

Early  la.st  week,  the  agency  sent  out  claim 
forms  to  some  55,000  customers  of  the  New 
York  City  brokerage  house  that  was  put  into 
Uciuldation  a  week  and  a  half  ago.  Edward  S. 
Redington,  the  trustee  who  is  liquidating 
Weis,  was  preparing  to  mall  out  securities, 
Byron  D.  Woodslde,  chairman  of  S.I.P.C,  said 
in  an  Interview  last  Tuesday. 

No  one  knows  how  quickly  claims  will  be 
settled,  however.  Some  S.I.P.C.  liquidations 
have  dragged  on  for  more  than  a  year,  exas- 
perating Investors  who  have  had  their  assets 
tied  up. 

Marvin  I.  Lepaw.  a  Long  Island  dermatol- 
ogist, may  be  a  typical  Investor  displeased 
with  the  protection  he  got  from  S.I.P.C. 

Dr.  Lepaw  saw  15  months  creep  by  from 
the  time  he  placed  an  order  to  sell  stock  and 
the  time  his  broker — Parker,  England  &  Co., 
Inc..  was  put  Into  liquidation  and  he  finally 
got  bis  stock  back.  During  that  Interval,  the 
shares  plummeted  to  a  fraction  of  the  mar- 
ket value  at  the  time  of  his  original  sell 
order. 

"It  takes  too  long — there's  too  much  red 


tape,"  Dr.  Lepaw  declared.  "It  taught  me 
one  thing,  though.  I  haven't  bought  any 
stocks  since." 

SJJ'.C.  clearly  Is  aware  of  criticism  that 
it  has  moved  slowly  In  the  past.  Its  efforts 
to  settle  Wels  Securities  claims  more  quickly 
show  how  seriously  It  wants  to  eliminate  this 
sore  spot. 

In  defense  of  S.I.P.C,  several  things  must 
be  said.  For  one,  the  Federal  law  that  estab- 
lished the  agency  prevents  it  from  moving 
faster.  For  another,  it  sometimes  deals  with 
people  who  lie  and  cheat  and  steal,  and  so 
It  cannot  process  claims  carelessly. 

Since  It  was  established  on  Dec.  30,  1970, 
S.I.P.C.  has  put  83  securities  firms  Into 
liquidation  because  they  were  In  financial 
difficulty. 

Of  these  86  cases,  48  have  been  substan- 
tlally  completed  and  the  customers  have  got 
their  money  and  securities  back.  Between 
810-million  and  $12-mUllon  has  been  paid 
out  to  an  estimated  15,000  customers  of  now- 
rtcfunct  brokerage  houses — ^protection  that 
would  have  been  lacking  if  S.I.P.C.  had  not 
been  formed,  Mr.  Woodslde  Is  qiUck  to  note. 

Cf  the  48  cases  that  have  been  almost 
completely  settled — there  always  seem  to  be 
tag-euds  of  liquidation  proceedings  that  drag 
•^n  and  on — lb  were  completed  In  tliree  to 
six  months,  12  took  seven  to  nine  months, 
13  took  10  to  12  months,  eight  took  13  to  15 
months  and  two  took  16  to  18  months. 

Tlie  speed  record  was  set  in  the  Robert  E. 
Wick  Company  case.  Twenty-two  customers 
were  paid  $147,123  In  only  77  days.  Mr.  Wick 
w.is  sent  to  Jail  for  absconding  with  his 
clients'  money. 

There's  a  big  difference,  however,  between 
a  tiny  Chicago  bucket  shop  and  a  good-sized 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  firm  with  400 
salesmen,  27  branch  offices  and  55,000  cus- 
tomer accounts.  Wels  Securities  will  take 
more  work  to  settle. 

In  Its  conception,  S.I.P.C.  was  compared  to 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
set  up  in-  1933  to  help  protect  the  bank  ac- 
counts of  individuals  who  deposit  their 
money  In  national  banks. 

From  Mr.  Woodside's  standpoint,  the  com- 
parison Is  unfortunate  for  two  reasons: 

First,  the  FJ5.LC.  deals  only  with  cash,  a 
simple  matter.  S.I.P.C.  deals  not  only  with 
cash  but  also  with  stocks  and  bonds  and  op- 
tions. Establishing  their  value  Is  much  more 
difficult. 

Second,  the  two  agencies  have  been  given 
different  powers.  The  P.D.I.C,  which  had  only 
one  bank  failure  to  handle  last  year,  can 
merge  banks  or  reorganize  them.  S.I.P.C. 
can  only  put  failing  brokerage  firms  out  of 
business  and  pay  off  the  customers. 

•'People  ought  not  to  compare  the  two,"  a 
spokesman  for  the  F.D.I.C.  said  last  week. 
The  securities  agency,  which  often  Is  called 
"Sipic"  In  conversation,  has  a  staff  of  35,  in- 
cluding half  a  dozen  lawyers  and  about  the 
same  number  of  accountants.  F.D.I.C.  has  a 
staff  of  2,619,  Including  1.595  bank  examiners. 
S.I.P.C.  Is  2V2  years  old  and  has  a  fund  of 
$105-mUllon.  PJ5.I.C.  Is  40  years  old  and  has 
a  fund  of  $5.16-bllllon. 

When  Wels  Securities  was  put  Into  liquida- 
tion on  May  30,  there  was  substantial  crit- 
icism of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  be- 
cause It  did  not  salvage  the  customers'  ac- 
counts and  thereby  eliminate  the  time-con- 
suming process  of  an  S.I.P.C.  csise. 

With  the  stock  market  In  a  dispirited  state 
the  critics  complained,  falling  to  rescue  Weis 
customers  could  only  make  the  restoration 
of  Investor  confidence  In  Wall  Street  all  the 
more  difficult. 

No  longer  could  brokers  boast,  as  Robert  W. 
Haack,  then  the  Big  Board's  president,  said 
on  April  1,  1970:  "In  more  than  30  years,  no 
customer  of  a  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
member  firm  has  suffered  a  loss  of  securities 
or  funds  as  the  result  of  a  failure  of  an  ex- 
change member  firm.  This  Is  a  record  of 
which  the  exchange  Is  proud  and  one  which 
we  expect  to  continue  unblemished." 
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Between  the  spring  of  1968  and  the  end  of 
1970,  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  had 
poured  some  $68,731,000  Into  financial  assist- 
ance to  member  firms  to  salvage  more  tban 
half  a  million  customer  accounts  and  was 
unwilling  to  do  more.  Besides,  customers  of 
over-the-counter  firms  were  left  unprotected 
no  matter  what  the  stock  exchange  did. 

As  a  result.  Congress  grew  Impatient.  So  the 
Securities  Investor  Protection  Corporation 
was  voted  into  law  in  December,  1970.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  called  It  "a  vitally  Important 
advance  In  the  consumer  protection  field." 

The  basic  protection  that  S.I.P.C.  provides 
investors  \b  the  right  to  go  to  Federal  District 
Court  and  get  a  trustee  appointed  to  liqui- 
date any  brokerage  bouse  that  Is  in  real  fi- 
nancial difficulty. 

The  trustee  first  undertakes  to  return  to 
customers,  out  of  available  assets,  any  se- 
curities that  can  be  "specifically  Identified" 
as  theirs.  In  general,  these  would  be  fully 
paid  securities  In  cash  accounts  and  excess- 
margin  securities  In  margin  accounts  that 
have  been  set  aside  as  the  property  of  cus- 
tomers. 

In  addition,  If  necessary,  SJ.P.C.  will  ad- 
vance funds  to  the  trustee  to  enable  him  to 
pay  the  remaining  claims  of  each  customer 
up  to  $50,000 — except  that  In  the  case  of 
claims  for  cash  (as  distinct  from  securities) 
not  more  than  $20,000  may  be  paid  with 
S.I.P.C.  funds. 

If  a  customer  has  a  big  margin  account  at 
a  firm  being  liquidated  by  SJ.P.C.  almost 
certainly  he  won't  get  his  affairs  settled 
quickly.  When  a  customer's  claims  exceed  the 
$50,000/$20,000  maximum  allowable  limits  of 
S.I.P.C.  coverage,  he  becomes  a  general  credi- 
tor of  the  firm.  Any  recovery  would  depend 
upon  the  remaining  assets  of  the  firm  and 
the  amount  of  the  claims  of  other  creditors. 

To  get  the  money  to  pay  customer  claims, 
Bl^.C.  levies  assessments  on  Its  members, 
currently  at  the  rate  of  one-half  of  one  per 


cent  of  each  firm's  gross  revenues  from  the 
securities  business.  Every  securities  firm  reg- 
istered with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  (with  the  exception  of  those  ac- 
tive only  in  mutual  fund  sales,  variable  an- 
nuities. Insurance  and  Investment  advice) 
automatically  Is  an  SJ.P.C.  firm. 

Between  the  time  S.IJ>.C.  got  started  and 
the  end  of  1972,  It  raised  approximately  $62.1 
million.  And  It  bad  an  estimated  $18  million 
to  $23  million  that  might  ultimately  be  re- 
quired to  meet  claims  on  the  64  cases  filed 
up  to  the  beglnlng  of  this  year. 

Eventually,  SJ.P.C.'s  fund  is  expected  to 
reach  $150  million.  If  things  go  really  sour, 
the  agency  has  the  power  to  borrow  up  to  $1 
billion  from  the  S.E.C.,  which  gets  the  money 
from  the  Treasury. 

When  S.I.P.C.  goes  to  court  to  get  a  trustee 
appointed  to  liquidate  a  securities  house,  the 
critical  question  that  must  be  answered  Is 
whether  there  Is  a  danger  that  the  firm  will 
fall  to  meet  Its  obligations  to  customers. 

To  answer  this  question,  SJP.C.  works 
with  the  S.E.C.,  stock  exchange  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Securities  Dealers,  all  of 
which  oversee  parts  of  the  securities  Indus- 
try. If  a  firm  gets  overextended  and  violates 
Its  net  capital  rule,  S.I.P.C.  is  notified. 

As  the  Wels  Securities  case  showed,  the 
self -regulators  work  to  transfer  customer  ac- 
counts to  healthy  firms  and  to  try  to  avoid 
the  use  of  S.I.P.C. 

When  securities  firms  get  In  enough  trouble 
to  wind  up  In  SJ.P.C.-lnduced  liquidation. 
It's  usually  the  result  of  poorly  kept  books 
and  records.  Of  the  first  64  cases,  41  Involved 
this  shortcoming.  Twenty-six  firms  (some 
have  more  than  one  fault)  faUed  because  of 
misconduct  or  fraud. 

S.I.P.C. 's  headquarters  are  at  485  L'Enfant 
Plaza,  a  big  Washington  office  building  com- 
plex southwest  of  the  Capitol,  but  It  wlU 
have  to  move  when  the  Postal  Service  takes 
over  the  space. 


Mr.  Woodslde,  who  is  paid  $38,000  a  year, 
beads  a  seven-man  board,  five  of  whom  are 
appointed  by  the  President.  Of  the  five,  two 
represent  the  general  public  (Mr.  Woodslde 
and  George  J.  Stlgler,  economics  professor 
at  the  University  of  Chicago)  and  three  come 
from  the  securities  industry  (Donald  T.  Re- 
gan, chairman  of  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fen- 
ner  &  Smith;  Henry  W.  Meers.  vice  chairman 
of  White,  Weld  &  Co.,  and  Glenn  E.  Anderson, 
president  of  the  Carolina  Securities  Corpo- 
ration) . 

In  addition,  one  director  represents  the 
Treasury  (Samuel  R.  Pierce  Jr.,  Its  general 
counsel)  and  one  represents  the  Federal  Re- 
serve (J.  Charles  Partee,  its  director  of 
research ) . 

Mr.  Woodslde,  a  former  S.E.C.  commis- 
sioner, is  concerned  about  the  risks  In  cover- 
ing an  industry  that,  for  all  its  talk  about 
financial  responsibility.  Is  really  quite  easy 
for  anyone  to  enter. 

"Is  It  really  in  the  public  interest  that 
everybody  in  the  business  be  protected  by 
SJ.P.C?"  he  asked. 

In  the  agency's  annual  report  for  1972,  the 
board  of  directors  approvingly  noted  the 
adoption  of  new  rules  in  the  field  of  broker- 
dealer  financial  responsibility.  Clearly, 
S.I.P.C.  is  thinking  In  terms  of  how  best  to 
arrange  for  some  selectivity  of  risk.  It  would 
like  to  avoid  paying  claiins  for  inept  firms 
that  might  have  been  barred  by  a  little  more 
effective  self -regulation  In  the  first  place. 

Will  Congress  move  to  make  S.IJ>.C.  more 
like  the  P.D.I.C? 

"We  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  where 
we're  prepared  to  recommend  changes  In  the 
act,"  Mr.  Woodslde  said.  "We  are  not  prepared 
to  come  to  grips  on  whether  the  procedures 
ought  to  be  changed." 

To  some  extent,  any  basic  change  will 
depend  on  how  satisfied  everyone  is  with  the 
settlement  of  Wels  Securities — S.I.PS.'s  big- 
gest Job  so  far. 


AGENCY'S  10  WRGEST  LIQUIDATIONS 

Filing  date 

Firm  and  city 

Number  of 

customer 

claims 

mailed 

Number  of 

customer 

claims 

received 

Value  of 
distributions 
to  customers 

Tiling  date 

Firm  and  city 

Number  of 

customer 

claims 

mailed 

Number  of 

customer 

claims 

received 

Value  of 
distributions 
to  customers 

M»y24,1973.. 

.^  Weis  Securities,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

..  J.Shapiro  Co.,  Minneapolis... 

..  Kenneth  Bove  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

..  International  Funding  Securi- 
ties Co,  Long  Bead),  Calif. 

...  Teig  Ross  Inc.,  Bloomington, 
Ind. 

55,000  .. 

32,730 
12,500 

12,000 

6,700 

Oct  19, 1972... 

Feb.  7, 1972... 
Jan.  6, 1972.... 
Mar.  9,  1973... 
Sept.  8  1971.. 

..  Albert  &  Maguire  Securities 

Co.,  Philadelphia. 
..  S.J.  Salmon  4  (Jo.,  New  York.. 
..  F.  0.  BaroWCo.,  NewYork... 
..  Morgan  Kennedy,  New  York. . 
.  Buttonwood    Securities,     La 

Jolla,  Calif. 

5,181 

4,945 
4,225 
3.774 
3,780 

1,316 

» 1,873 
J  1,591 

1,200  . 
» 1,502 

$690,025 

Apr.  13, 1973. 

10, 250  . 
6,300 

1950 

4,000 

2,648,664 

May  25, 1972.. 

$1,266,000 
243, 766 
175,529 

2,358,418 

June  3, 1971... 
Feb.  20, 1973. 

1,077,954 

>  Case  under  special  investigation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  objection  has  been 
made  that  because  the  customer  receives 
whatever  he  is  to  receive  through  the 
trustee,  there  is  added  an  extra  level  of 
delay,  and  so  forth.  I  have  tried  to  re- 
search this.  It  is  rare  that  we  have  a 
securities  bill;  we  have  ohe  here.  The 
article  to  which  I  have  referred  makes 
reference  to  the  liquidation  of  a  company 
called  Weis  Securities,  Inc.,  which  is 
in  liquidation  now.  It  Is  not  possible  to 
ascertain  whether  the  complaints  made 
are  or  are  not  fully  justified. 

Under  the  circumstances  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  a  good  many 
hquidations  pending  now  in  which  this 
agency  SIPIC  is  involved.  I  got  the  fig- 
ures from  the  agency  and  they  indicate 
87  liquidations  are  going  on  now;  that 
payments  have  been  made  to  trustees  of 
about  $12  million  in  57  of  them.  Weis 
Securities  is  a  big  one. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  whether 
under  these  circumstances  it  might  be 


>  Case  substantially  completed. 

justifiable  so  that  the  matter  should  be 
in  conference,  and  with  a  full  under- 
standing by  me  and  the  Senate  that  it 
might  be  dealt  with  in  conference  by 
perhaps  being  thrown  out  or  included, 
he  might  include  this  amendment  which 
gives  the  agency  the  authority,  which  is 
not  mandatory,  imder  whatever  terms  it 
feels  appropriate,  to  get  expedition  di- 
rectly with  customers  in  whole  or  in  part. 

The  chairman  advised  me.  and  I  ac- 
cept this  with  great  respect,  that  this 
very  morning  in  a  speech  to  an  audience 
he  alluded  to  precisely  the  same  problem. 
So  very  much  like  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  a  few  moments 
ago,  I  asked  the  Senator  if  he  could  see 
his  way  clear  to  take  the  amendment  to 
conference,  with  a  full  understanding 
that  at  least  it  would  be  then  qualified 
to  be  dealt  with  if  the  work  of  the  con- 
ference indicates  there  is  a  possibility 
in  connection  with  that  problem  that 
requires  some  kind  of  remedy. 

Mr.   WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 


situation  presented  by  the  Senator  is  very 
similar  to  that  presented  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  I  am  willing  to  take  it 
to  conference.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  presents  an  important  and  critical 
situation.  We  appreciated  this  and  I  am 
sure  this  is  going  to  be  part  of  our  study 
Eind  hearing  record  within  the  next  few 
weeks.  Therefore,  it  will  be  studied  fur- 
ther and  included  in  the  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  it  ready  for  conference. 
I  accept  it  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  Eimendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  vote 
for  the  committee  bill  and  have  already 
voted  against  the  Taft  amendment,  real- 
izing that  the  best  of  intentions  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  research  have 
gone  into  each.  At  the  same  time,  I  would 
like  to  offer  some  views,  which  I  feel  go 
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to  the  heart  of  the  problems  affecting  the 
securities  Industry  in  a  way  which  is  not 
accomplished  as  yet  by  the  legislation  at 
hand. 

All  the  proposals  are  being  made  in 
an  ominous  setting.  During  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year,  member  firms  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  lost  $75  mil- 
lion, compared  with  profits  of  $394  mil- 
lion for  the  corresponding  period  in  1972. 
The  summer  months — the  period  we  are 
entering  right  now — is  treulitlonally  a 
lean  period  for  the  industry,  and  thus  a 
first  quarter  loss  figiu-e  is  not  a  good  in- 
dicator for  the  following  months. 

One  of  the  reasons  given  for  the  cur- 
rent spate  of  red  ink  is  the  fact  that  ne- 
gotiated rates  for  transactions  above 
$300,000  have  bitten  into  member  firms' 
gross  receipts.  And  the  SEC  estimates 
that  pushing  negotiated  rates  down  to 
$100,000  would  cost  the  industry  an  ad- 
ditional $15  to  $27  million  annually.  Now 
I  am  all  in  favor  of  cutting  fat  out  of 
member  firm  operations,  but  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  pushing  matters  too  soon; 
and  that  is  exactly  what  any  forced 
switch  to  fully  negotiated  rates — or  even 
negotiated  rates  for  $100,000  and  above 
transactions — would  do. 

An  argument  for  negotiated  rates  Is 
that  the  present  rate  system  costs  the 
consumer  so  much.  This  is  deceptively 
appealing.  The  consumer  would  be  pay- 
ing a  lot  more  than  $27  million  if  he 
were  dealing  with  an  illiquid  Industry  or 
a  less  open  auction  market  for  securities. 
A  forced  switch  to  negotiated  rates  could 
force  this  state  of  affairs. 

For  this  reason  I  cannot  vote  for  final 
legislation  which  I  feel  does  not  take 
these  market  realities  into  account. 

The  primary  flaw  in  both  the  commit- 
tee bill  and  Senator  Tafts  amendment 
Is  the  way  they  treat  the  subject  of  ne- 
gotiated commission  rates.  The  commit- 
tee bill,  as  my  colleagues  know,  links  this 
issue  with  the  issue  of  institutional  mem- 
bership. In  effect,  it  forces  the  securities 
Industry  to  decide  which  they  like  least, 
negotiated  rates  or  institutional  member- 
ship, and  says  that  they  need  only  suffer 
one  of  these  until  April  1976;  thereafter 
they  must  switch  to  negotiated  rates. 

The  Taft  amendment,  in  effect,  barred 
Institutional  membership  right  now,  but 
imposed  negotiated  rates  on  transactions 
of  $100,000  and  above  by  April  1975  at  the 
latest,  and  at  the  earliest,  April  1974. 

A  third  important  proposal  is  the 
SEC's;  their  position  is  to  favor  negoti- 
ated rates  for  transactions  of  $100,000 
and  above.  The  SEC  hopes  to  institute 
such  rates  by  April  1974  unless  market 
studies  show  that  such  a  move  Is  clearly 
unwise. 

In  acting  on  any  such  proposal,  our 
concern  must  be  to  avoid  irreparable 
harm  to  a  vital  institution  which  makes 
ours  the  leading  money  market  in  the 
world.  The  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
and  our  other  major  exchanges  are  un- 
paralleled anywhere  else  in  the  world  for 
their  inner  efiQciency  and  for  the  ease 
with  which  they  permit  American  firms — 
and  others  all  over  the  world.  Including 
governments  and  international  banking 
operations — to  raise  capital.  They  offer 
to  every  American  even  with  modest 
means  the  prospect  of  equity  ownership 
in  virtually  any  publicly  held  American, 


and  many  worldwide,  corporations.  They 
have  made  our  financial  markets  the 
envy  of  foreigners,  who  themselves  in- 
vest large  resources  in  the  securities  of 
American  firms.  Coming  from  New  York, 
I  have  a  particular  interest  in  the  via- 
bility of  the  New  York  and  American 
Stock  Exchanges,  and  in  the  over-the- 
counter  and  those  commodity  markets  In 
New  York.  But  as  an  American,  I  must 
also  be  concerned  with  the  health  of  our 
capital  markets  in  general. 

I  believe  the  key  to  the  health  of  these 
markets  lies  not  In  the  institutional 
membership  or  negotiated  rate  Issues  per 
se,  but  in  the  whole  range  of  conditions 
which  have  kept  many  investors — par- 
tlcuarly  small  investors — out  of  the 
market  in  the  past  few  years. 

For  today's  individual  investor  is  beset 
by  genuine  doubts  and  uncertainty. 
Many  investors  are  still  holding  substan- 
tial paper  losses  for  1969-70  period,  and 
our  tax  laws  do  not  encourage  liquidat- 
ing these  losses  quickly,  in  order  to  get 
into  more  promising  investments.  Other 
provisions  of  the  tax  code,  to  which  I 
shall  refer  shortly  could  also  be  changed 
to  encourage  investors  to  make  greater 
use  of  our  securities  markets  when  de- 
ciding how  to  utilize  their  savings. 

The  events  of  1969-1970  have,  in  fact, 
given  the  securities  industry  a  bad  name, 
and  many  individual  investors  undoubt- 
edly still  treat  with  great  skepticism  the 
"buy"  recommendations  of  brokerage 
firms.  In  addition,  the  inner  workings  and 
insolvencies  of  some  brokerage  firms 
have  cast  what  I  believe  to  be  a  shadow 
upon  the  workings  upon  the  industry  as 
a  whole.  The  forced  liquidation  of  a  num- 
ber of  firms  in  recent  years  culminating 
in  the  recent  Weis  Securities  incident 
carmot  help  but  encourage  people  to  find 
other  avenues  for  their  personal  invest- 
ments. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  our 
tax  code  could  do  more  to  encourage  in- 
dividual investors  to  participate  actively 
in  buying  and  selling  stocks.  Three 
rather  simple  changes  would  be  neces- 
sary to  develop  a  much  more  suitable 
climate  for  such  activity.  The  first  would 
be  to  raise  the  dividend  exclusion  from 
$100  to  $200  per  person,  making  the  ex- 
clusion fully  applicable  only  to  those  per- 
sons with  incomes  of  $15,000  or  less;  $15,- 
000  is  the  approximate  median  income  of 
people  investing  on  the  New  York  Ex- 
change. The  second  measure  would  al- 
low Investors  to  deduct  brokerage  fees 
from  ordinary  income.  Present  law  al- 
lows brokerage  fees  to  be  taken  into 
account  when  computing  capital  gains 
or  losses,  which  usually  defers  the  Im- 
pact of  the  tax  advantage  and  in  most 
cases  gives  it  only  a  50  percent  effective- 
ness compared  with  a  straight  deductible 
provision. 

The  third  measure  would  increase  the 
capital  loss  write-off  $1,000  to  $2,000  per 
year,  again  with  a  sliding  scale  which 
would  make  this  provision  fully  appli- 
cable only  to  persons  with  incomes  of 
$15,000  or  less.  The  effect  of  this  latter 
measure  wouM  be  to  encourage  inves- 
tors who  hold  paper  losses  to  rearrange 
their  portfolios  so  as  to  take  advantage 
of  today's  changed  market  conditions. 

These  measiures  together  could  help 
provide  a  direct  dollars  and  cents  In- 


centive for  increased  investment  by  In- 
dividuals. However,  as  I  have  implied 
above,  even  monetary  incentives  would 
not  be  enough  in  a  setting  where  many 
investors  are  deeply  skeptical  of  the 
brokerage  industry  and  where  isolated 
incidents  of  brokerage  house  failures  or 
wrong-doings  grab  large  headlines. 
Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  Congress 
must  ask  what  needs  to  be  done  to  create 
a  new  climate  of  confidence  for  individ- 
ual investors. 

First  and  foremost,  the  Industry  must 
modernize  itself.  This  is  the  sine  qua 
non  for  any  significant  reduction  in  com- 
mission rates,  and  for  a  climate  of  con- 
fidence in  the  institution  as  a  whole.  And 
the  key  to  modernization  is  automaticity 
with  regard  to  recordkeeping,  that  is, 
abandoning  the  stock  certificate  for  a 
computerized  bookkeeping  entry. 

I  realize  the  problems  involved  here — 
such  a  development  would  have  to  be 
done  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  run  afoul 
of  the  distinction  in  law  between  shares 
held  by  the  customer  and  shares  held 
for  the  customer  by  a  securities  firm — 
a  distinction  which  is,  I  believe,  without 
merit.  I  am  also  aware  of  efforts  being 
made  by  the  New  York  Exchange  and  the 
American  Exchange  to  computerize  and 
modernize  their  operations. 

Another  change  we  should  look  Into 
concerns  the  Securities  Investor  Protec- 
tion Agency.  That  agency,  as  my  col- 
leagues know,  is  charged  with  indemnify- 
ing customers  of  bankrupt  securities 
firms  against  losses  of  as  high  as  $50,000. 
It  is  often  compared  with  the  FDIC; 
customers  of  FDIC — ^insured  banks  can 
do  business  with  the  knowledge  that  their 
claims  against  an  illiquid  bank  will  be 
relatively  quickly  resolved.  But  certain 
legal  and  situational  provisions  make  this 
comparison  suspect,  and  some  customers 
of  bankrupt  securities  firms  have  had  to 
wait  for  more  than  a  year  to  recoup  their 
losses  caused  by  the  bankruptcy.  My 
amendment,  which  was  just  accepted, 
is  addressed  to  this  problem. 

Obviously,  considering  the  overwhelm- 
ing support  this  legislation  has  in  the 
Senate,  based  on  the  vote  on  the  Taft 
amendment,  it  is  essential  to  get  some- 
thing underway  and  be  able  to  have  a 
creative  impact  on  the  final  legislation. 
Without,  therefore,  committing  myself 
as  to  the  form  and  nature  of  the  final 
legislation,  I  intend  to  join  with  the  ma- 
jority, to  bring  this  legislation  to  the  next 
stage  of  legislative  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agieed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Should  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuRDicK) ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  (Mr. 
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Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN)  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunney),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  85, 
nays  3,  as  follows: 

(No.  201  l^g.l 


YEAS-  85 

Abourezk 

Blden 

c:ark 

Aiken 

Brock 

Cook 

Allen 

Brooke 

Cotton 

Baker 

Buckley 

Cranston 

Bartlett 

Byrd. 

Curtis 

Bayh 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Dole 

Beall 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Domenlcl 

Bennett 

Case 

Dominick 

Bentsea 

Chiles 

Eagleton 

Bible 

Church 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Kennedy 

Pell 

Fannin 

Long 

Percy 

Fong 

Magnuson 

Proxmlre 

PxUbright 

Mansfield 

Ran(loIpb 

Gurney 

Mathlas 

Rlbicoff 

Hansen 

McClellan 

Saxbe 

Hartke 

McClure 

Schweiker 

HaskeU 

McGee 

Scott,  Pa. 

Hatfield 

Mclntyre 

Scott,  Va. 

Hathaway 

Metcalf 

Sparkman 

Helms 

Mondale 

Stafford 

HolUngs 

Montoya 

Stevens 

Hruska 

Moss 

Stevenson 

Huddleston 

Muskie 

Symington 

Humphrey 

Nelson 

Talmadge 

Inouye 

Nunn 

Thurmond 

Jackson 

Pack  wood 

Tower 

Javlts 

Pas  tore 

Williams 

Johnston 

Pearson 
NATS— 3 

Both 

Taft 

Weicker 

NOT  VOTING— 12 

Bellmon  Gravel  McGovem 

Burdlck  Griffin  Stennis 

Cannon  Hart  Tunney 

Goldwater  Hughes  Young 

So  the  bill  (S.  470)  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  470 
An  act  to  amend  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  to  regulate  the  transactions  of 
members  of  national  securities  exchanges, 
to  amend  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940  and  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of 
1940  to  define  certain  duties  of  persons 
subject  to  such  Acts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Section  11(a)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78k(a))  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)(1)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  In  the  public  interest  or 
for  the  protection  of  Investors,  to  regulate 
or  prevent  trading  on  national  securities  ex- 
changes by  members  thereof  from  on  or  oH 
the  floor  of  the  exchange,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly for  their  own  account  or  for  the  ac- 
count of  any  affiliated  person  or.  In  the  case 
of  floor  trading,  for  any  discretionary  ac- 


count. Such  rules  shall,  as  a  minimum,  re- 
quire that  such  trading  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  fair  and  orderly  market. 

"(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  member  to 
effect  any  transaction  in  a  security  In  con- 
travention of  rules  and  regulations  under 
paragraph  (1),  but  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions may  contain  such  exemptions  for 
arbitrage,  block  positioning,  or  market  maker 
tr.insactions,  for  transactions  in  exempted 
securities,  for  transactions  by  odd-lot  deal- 
ers and  specialists  (within  the  limitations  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section),  for  transac- 
tions by  affiliated  persons  who  are  natural 
persons,  and  for  such  other  transactions  as 
the  Commission  may  deem  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  the  public  Interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  Investors." 

Sec.  2.  Section  11  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78k)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  subsection  (e) 
the  following  new  subsection: 
."(f)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  mem- 
ber of  a  national  securities  exchange  to 
effect,  whether  as  broker  or  dealer,  any 
transaction  on  such  exchange  with  or  for  its 
own  account,  the  account  of  any  affiliated 
person  of  such  member,  or  any  managed 
institutional  account.  As  used  herein  the 
term  'managed  Institutional  account'  means 
an  account  of  a  bank,  insurance  company, 
trtjst  company,  investment  company,  sepa- 
rate account,  pension-benefit  or  profit- 
sharing  trust  or  plan,  foundation  or  charit- 
able endowment  fund,  or  other  simUar  type 
of  institutional  account  for  which  such  mem- 
ber or  any  affiliated  person  thereof  (A)  is 
empowered  to  determine  what  securities  shall 
be  purchased  or  sold,  or  (B)  makes  day-to- 
day decisions  as  to  the  purchase  or  sale  of 
securities  even  though  some  other  person 
may  have  ultimate  responslbUlty  for  the 
Investment  decisions  for  such  account. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall   not  apply  to — 

"(A)  any  transaction  by  a  registered  spe- 
cialist acting  as  such  in  a  security  In  which 
he  Is  so  registered; 

"(B)  any  transaction  for  the  account  of  an 
odd-lot  dealer  in  a  security  In  which  he  Is 
so  registered; 

"(C)  any  transaction  by  a  block  positioner 
or  market  maker  acting  as  such,  except 
where  an  affiliated  person  or  managed  In- 
stitutional account  is  a  party  to  the  transac- 
tion; 

"(D)  any  stabUlzlng  transaction  effected 
in  compliance  with  rules  under  section  10(b) 
of  this  title  to  facilitate  a  distribution  of  a 
security  In  which  the  member  effecting  such 
transaction  is  participating; 

"(E)  any  bona  fide  arbitrage  transaction, 
including  hedging  between  an  equity  security 
and  a  security  entitling  the  holder  to  acquire 
such  equity  security,  or  any  risk  arbitrage 
traiisactlon  In  connection  with  a  merger, 
acquisition,  tender  offer,  or  similar  transac- 
tion involving  a  recapitalization; 

"(P)  any  transaction  made  with  the  prior 
approval  of  a  floor  official  to  permit  the  mem- 
ber effecting  such  transaction  to  contribute 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  fair  and  orderly 
market,  or  any  purchase  or  sale  to  reverse 
any  such  transaction; 

"(G)  any  transaction  to  offset  a  transac- 
tion made  In  error;  or 

"(H)  any  transaction  for  a  member's  own 
account  or  the  account  of  &n  affiliated  per- 
son who  is  a  natural  person  effected  in  com- 
pliance with  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Commission  under  section  11(a)  of 
thU  title. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  transac- 
tions by  any  member  of  any  national  se- 
curities exchange  with  or  for  Its  own  account 
or  for  the  account  of  any  person  who  Is  an 
affiliated  person  or  a  managed  institutional 
account  of  such  member,  during  the  follow- 
ing periods: 

"(A)  pricM-  to  the  last  date  on  which  any 


national  securities  exchange  maintains  or 
enforces  any  rule  .«xlng  rates  of  commission, 
or  prior  to  April  30,  1976,  whichever  is  later; 

"(B)  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  fol- 
lowing the  date  specified  In  subparagraph 
(A),  if  the  total  value  of  all  such  transac- 
tions effected  by  such  member  during  such 
period  on  all  national  securities  exchanges 
of  which  It  is  a  member  (other  than  transac- 
tions described  In  subparagraphs  (A)  through 
(G)  of  paragraph  (2))  does  not  exceed  20 
per  centum  of  the  total  value  of  all  trans- 
actions effected  by  such  member  during  such 
period  on  all  such  exchanges;  and 

"(C)  for  a  period  of  tweleve  months  follow- 
ing the  period  specified  in  subparagraph  (B) , 
if  the  total  value  of  aU  such  transactions 
effected  by  such  member  during  such  period 
on  all  national  securities  exchanges  of  which 
It  is  a  member  (other  than  transactions 
described  In  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (G) 
of  paragraph  (2) )  doei.  not  exceed  10  per  cen- 
tuji  of  the  total  value  of  all  transactions  ef- 
fected by  such  member  during  such  period 
on  all  such  exchanges. 

"(4)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  member  of 
a  national  securities  exchange  to  utilize  any 
scheme,  device,  arrangement,  agreement,  or 
understanding  designed  to  circumvent  or 
avoid,  by  reciprocal  means  or  In  any  other 
manner,  the  policy  and  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section or  any  rule  or  regulation  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe  r s  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  effect  such  policy  and  purposes." 

Sec.  3.  Section  36  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940  (15  17.S.C.  80a-35)  U 
amended  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (b) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  It  shall  not  be  deemed  unlawful  or  a 
breach  of  fiduciary  duty  for  an  Investment 
adviser  or  other  person  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)(1)  of  this  section  to  cause  or 
Induce  a  registered  Investment  company  to 
pay  a  commission  to  a  broker  for  effecting 
a  transaction,  which  is  In  excess  of  commis- 
sions then  being  charged  by  other  brokers 
for  effecting  similar  transactions.  If — 

"  (1 )  such  Investment  adviser  or  other  per- 
son determines  In  good  faith  that  research 
services  provided  by  such  broker  for  the  bene- 
fit of  such  Investment  company  Justify  such 
payment; 

"(2)  such  registered  Investment  company 
makes  appropriate  disclosures  to  its  security 
holders  of  its  policies  and  practices  In  this 
regard,  at  such  times  and  In  such  manner 
as  the  Commission  shall  prescribe  by  rules 
or  regulations;  and 

"(3)  such  broker  is  not  a  person  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a)(1)  or  (a)(2)  of  this 
section  or  an  affiliated  person  of  any  such 
person." 

Sec.  4.  Section  206  of  the  Investment  Ad- 
visers Act  of  1940  (15  VS.C.  80b-6)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  the  designation  "(a)" 
Immediately  after  "Sec.  206.";   and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"(b)  It  shall  not  be  deemed  unlawful  or  a 
breach  of  fiduciary  duty  for  an  investment 
adviser  to  cause  or  Induce  a  client  to  pay 
a  commission  to  a  broker  for  effecting  a 
transaction,  which  is  in  excess  of  commis- 
sions then  being  charged  by  other  brokers 
for   effecting    similar    transactions,    if — 

"(1)  such  Investment  adviser  determines 
In  good  faith  that  research  services  pro- 
vided by  such  broker  for  the  benefit  of  such 
client  Justify  such  payment; 

"(2)  such  Investment  adviser  makes  ap- 
propriate disclosures  to  such  client  of  Its 
policies  and  practices  In  this  regard,  at 
such  times  and  In  such  manner  as  the  Com- 
mission shall  prescribe  by  rules  or  regula- 
tions; and 

"(3)  such  broker  Is  not  the  Investment 
adviser  or  an  affiliated  person  of  such  In- 
vestment adviser." 

Sec.  5.  Section  16  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany   Act    of    1940    (16    U.S.C.    80a-16)     is 
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amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

•'(f)(1)  An  Investment  adviser  or  a  cor- 
porate trustee  performing  the  functions  of 
an  Investment  adviser  of  a  registered  In- 
vestment company,  or  an  affiliated  person 
of  such  Investment  adviser  or  corporate 
trustee  may  receive  any  amount  or  benefit 
In  connection  with  a  sale  of  securities  of, 
or  a  sale  of  any  other  Interest  In,  an  in- 
vestment adviser  or  a  corporate  trustee  per- 
forming the  functions  of  an  Investment  ad- 
viser which  results  in  an  assignment  of  an 
Investment  advisory  contract  with  such  com- 
pany or  the  change  in  control  of  or  Identity 
of  a  corporate  trustee  who  performs  the 
functions    of    an    Investment    adviser,    if — 

"(A)  for  a  period  of  three  years  after 
the  time  of  such  assignment,  at  least  76 
per  centum  of  the  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  such  registered  company  or  such 
corporate  trustee  (or  successor  thereto,  by 
reorganization  or  otherwise)  are  not  (I)  in- 
terested persons  of  the  Investment  adviser  of 
such  company,  or  (11)  Interested  persons 
of  the  predecessor  Investment  adviser;   and 

"(B)  there  is  not  imposed  an  unfair  burden 
on  such  company  as  a  result  of  such  transac- 
tion or  any  express  or  implied  terms,  condi- 
tions, or  understandings  applicable  thereto. 
Por  the  purpose  of  subsection  (f)  (1)  (B).  an 
unfair  burden  on  a  registered  investment 
company  Includes  any  arrangement,  during 
the  two-year  period  after  the  date  on  which 
any  such  transaction  occurs,  whereby  the  in- 
vestment adviser  or  corporate  trustee  or 
predecessor  or  successor  investment  adviser 
or  corporate  trustee  or  any  interested  person 
of  any  such  adviser  or  any  such  corporate 
trustee  receives  or  is  entitled  to  receive  any 
compensation  directly  or  indirectly  (1)  from 
any  person  In  connection  with  the  purchase 
or  sale  of  securities  or  other  property  to, 
from,  or  on  behalf  of  such  company,  other 
than  bona  fide  ordinary  compensation  as 
principal  underwriter  for  such  company,  or 
(U)  from  such  company  or  its  security  hold- 
ers for  other  than  bona  fide  Investment  ad- 
visory or  other  services. 

"(2)  If  (1)  an  assignment  of  an  Investment 
advisory  contract  with  a  registered  Invest- 
ment company  results  In  a  successor  invest- 
ment adviser  or  a  corporate  trustee  perform- 
ing the  functions  of  an  Investment  adviser 
to  such  company  and  if  such  successor  Is 
then  an  investment  adviser  or  performs  such 
functions  with  respect  to  other  assets  sub- 
stantially greater  in  amount  than  the 
amount  of  assets  of  such  company,  or 

"(11)  as  a  result  of  a  merger  of,  or  a  sale  of 
substantially  all  the  assets  by,  a  registered 
Investment  company  with  or  to  another  reg- 
istered Investment  company  with  assets  sub- 
stantially greater  in  amount  a  transaction 
occurs  which  would  be  subject  to  subsection 
(f  Ml)  (A) ,  such  discrepancy  In  size  of  assets 
shall  be  considered  by  the  Commission  In 
determining  whether  or  to  what  extent  an 
application  under  section  6(c)  for  exemption 
from  the  provisions  of  subsection  (f)  (1)  (A) 
should  be  granted. 

"(3)  Subsection  (f)(1)(A)  shall  not  apply 
to  a  transaction  In  which  a  controlling  block 
of  outstanding  voting  securities  of  an  invest- 
ment adviser  to  a  registered  Investment  com- 
pany or  of  a  corporate  trustee  performing  the 
functions  of  an  investment  adviser  to  a  reg- 
istered investment  company  Is — 

"  (A)  distributed  to  the  public  and  in  which 
tltere  is.  In  fact,  no  change  in  the  Identity 
of  the  persons  who  control  such  Investment 
adviser  or  corporate  trustee,  or 

"(B)  transferred  to  the  Investment  adviser 
or  the  corporate  trustee,  or  an  affiliated  per- 
son or  persons  of  such  Investment  adviser  or 
corporate  trustee,  or  is  transferred  from  the 
investment  adviser  or  corporate  trustee  to  an 
aflUiated  person  or  persons  of  the  Investment 
adviser:  Provided,  that  (1)  each  transferee 
(other  than  such  adviser  or  trustee)  is  a 
natural  person  and  (11)  the  transferees  (other 
than  such  adviser  or  trustee)  owned  In  the 
aggregate  more  than  25  per  centum  of  such 


voting  securities  for  a  period  of  at  least  six 
months  prior  to  such  transfer." 

Sec.  6.  Section  15(c)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-16(c)) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  sentence  as  follows:  "It  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  the  directors  of  a  registered  invest- 
ment company,  in  connection  with  their 
evaluation  of  the  terms  of  any  contract 
whereby  a  person  undertakes  regularly  to 
serve  or  act  as  Investment  adviser  of  such 
company,  to  take  Into  account  the  purchase 
price  or  other  consideration  any  person  may 
have  paid  in  connection  with  a  transaction 
of  the  type  referred  to  in  subsection  (f)  or 
specifically  exempt  therefrom  by  paragraph 
(2)  or  (3)  of  subsection  (f)." 

Sec.  7.  Section  16  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940  (15  use.  80a-16)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as 
subsection  (c) ;  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  subsection  (a)  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(b)  Any  vacancy  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  a  registered  Investment  company  which 
occurs  in  connection  with  compliance  with 
section  15(f)  (1)  (A)  and  which  must  be  filled 
by  a  person  who  Is  not  an  interested  person 
of  either  party  to  a  transaction  subject  to 
section  15(f)  (1)  (A)  shall  be  filled  only  by  a 
person  (I)  who  has  been  selected  and  pro- 
posed for  election  by  the  directors  of  such 
company  who  are  not  such  Interested  per- 
sons, and  (11)  who  has  been  elected  by  the 
holders  of  the  outstanding  voting  securities 
of  such  company,  except  that  in  the  case  of 
the  death,  disqualification,  or  bona  fide 
resignation  of  a  director  selected  and  elected 
pursuant  to  clauses  (1)  and  (il)  of  this  sub- 
section (b),  the  vacancy  created  thereby 
may  be  filled  as  provided  In  subsection  (a) ." 

Sec.  8.  Section  10(e)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-10(e)) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  If  by  reason  of  the  death,  disqualifi- 
cation, or  bona  fide  resignation  of  any  direc- 
tor or  directors,  the  requirements  of  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  section  or  of  section 
15(f)  (1)  In  respect  of  directors  shall  not  be 
met  by  a  registered  Investment  company, 
the  operation  of  such  provisions  shall  be  sus- 
pended as  to  such  registered  company — 

"(1)  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  If  the 
vacancy  or  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  action 
of  the  board  of  directors; 

"(2)  for  a  period  of  sixty  days  If  a  vote 
of  stockholders  Is  required  to  fill  the  vacancy 
or  vacancies;  or 

"(3)  for  such  longer  period  as  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe,  by  rules  and  regula- 
tions upon  its  own  motion  or  by  order  upon 
application,  as  not  Inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
tection of  Investors." 

Sec.  9.  Section  9  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940  ( 15  U.S.C.  80a-9)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows: 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  subsections  (a) 
through  (c)  of  this  section,  the  term  "in- 
vestment adviser'  Includes  a  corporate  or 
other  trustee  performing  the  functions  of 
an  investment  adviser." 

Sec.  10.  Section  36  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a^35)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows : 

"(d)  Por  the  purposes  of  subsections  (a) 
through  (c)  of  this  section,  the  term  "In- 
vestment adviser'  Includes  a  corporate  or 
other  trustee  performing  the  functions  of 
an  Investment  adviser." 

Sec.  11.  Amend  the  Securities  Act  of  1933 
by  Inserting  the  following  before  the  first 
semicolon  in  15  U.S.C.  77c(a)(2):  ",  or  any 
security  which  represents  an  Interest  in  a 
pool  of  loans  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
Interest  by  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  any  State  government  under  such 
circumstances  as  the  Commission  may  au- 
thorize". 

Sec.  12.  Section  6(f)  (I)  of  Public  Law  91- 
698  of   the  Ninety-first  Congress  is  hereby 


amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "trus- 
tee" in  the  preamble  thereof  the  following: 
"(or  may  pay  or  advance  to  such  customers 
or  any  of  them  directly.  In  whole  or  in  part, 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  SIPC  may 
specify) ". 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  passed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

LAND  USE  POLICY  AND  PLANNING 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McClure>.  The  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business  (S.  268) 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

S.  268,  a  bill  to  establish  a  national  land 
use  policy,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  grants  to  assist  the  States 
to  develop  and  Implement  State  land  use 
programs,  to  coordinate  Federal  programs 
and  policies  which  have  a  land  use  Impact, 
to  coordinate  planning  and  management  of 
Federal  lands  and  planning  and  manage- 
ment of  adjacent  non-Federal  lands,  and  to 
establish  an  Office  of  Land  Use  Policy  Ad- 
ministration In  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for  his  out- 
standing spirit  of  cooperation  in  draft- 
ing the  bill  imder  consideration.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  and  his  staff 
worked  diligently  in  accommodating  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  National  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act,  Public  Law  92- 
583,  which  passed  Congress  and  was 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  last 
October. 

Debate  on  this  legislation  provides 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
history  of  this  legislation  and  why  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  land  use  bill  are 
important  in  the  context  of  coastal  zone 
management. 

Back  in  1970,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  I  re- 
convened a  hearing  on  S.  2802,  at  that 
time  the  pending  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment bill.  I  pointed  out  that  credit  for 
stimulation  of  this  and  other  marine  sci- 
ence legislation  originated  with  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  initially 
through  its  informal  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee on  Oceanography  during  the 
1950's  and  then  in  1959  when  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  committee  published  its 
report,  "Oceanography  1960-1970."  Many 
of  the  original  proposals  seeking  to 
strengthen  a  national  ocean  program, 
restructure  Federal  oceans  activities  and 
establish  coastal  zone  management  were 
proposed  by  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnu- 
soN,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce.  The  nearly  5  years  of  leg- 
islative activity  including  the  landmark 
hearings  in  1965  on  Federal  marine  pro- 
grams culminated  in  enactment  of  the 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966,  a  tribute  to  the 
skill,  persistence,  and  Interest  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Washington  State. 

A  chronology  of  events  leading  to  the 
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development  of  the  legislation  which  be- 
came the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
of  1972  must  begin  in  1956  when  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  appointed  a 
special  committee  to  provide  national 
policy  guidance  on  needs  in  oceanic  pro- 
grams. The  committee  first  met  in  1957. 
It  was  named  the  Committee  on  Ocean- 
ography— NASCO.  From  those  early 
days,  throughout  the  1960's,  the  need  for 
special  programs  to  help  protect,  preserve 
and  enhance  our  coastal  areas  became 
ever  more  obvious.  Finally,  in  the  91st 
Congress,  the  Commission  on  Marine  Sci- 
ence, Engineering,  and  Resources — com- 
monly known  as  the  Stratton  Commis- 
sion— issued  its  landmark  report— en- 
titled "Our  Nation  and  the  Sea."  The  re- 
port said  a  plan  for  national  action  was 
needed  to  assure  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  oiu*  uses  of  the  sea  in  a  manner 
which  will  advance  the  Nation's  secu- 
rity, contribute  to  Its  economic  growth, 
assure  that  it  can  meet  the  increasing 
demands  for  food  and  raw  materials, 
protect  its  position  and  influence  in  the 
world  commimity,  and  preserve  and  im- 
prove the  Quality  of  the  environment  in 
which  our  people  live.  That  report  said 
the  coastal  zone  presents  both  some  of 
the  Nation's  most  urgent  environmental 
problems  and  most  immediate  and  tan- 
gible opportunities  for  improvement. 
The  Commission  said  it  considers  the 
problem  to  be  most  acute  because  it  is 
the  area  in  which  industry,  trade,  recrea- 
tion, and  conservation  interests,  waste 
disposal,  £uid  potenial  aquaculture  all 
press  most  sharply  on  the  limited  re- 
sources of  our  environment. 

The  commission  proposed  enactment 
of  a  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act.  It 
pointed  out  that  the  key  need  In  the 
coastal  zone  is  a  management  system 
which  will  allow  conscious  and  informed 
choices  among  development  alternatives 
and  which  will  provide  for  proper  plan- 
ning. The  commission  said  the  States, 
not  the  Federal  Government,  must  have 
primary  responsibility. 

The  legislation  enacted  by  Congress 
last  year  was  true  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Stratton  Commission.  It 
places  the  main  emphasis  on  States,  and 
gives  them  added  incentive  to  begin 
planning  and  managing  within  their 
coastal  zones.  The  passage  of  that  legis- 
lation was  a  genuine  tribute  to  Senator 
Magndson  of  Washingon  and  the  leader- 
ship he  has  provided  this  Congress. 

The  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  was 
passed  by  Congress  on  October  12,  1972, 
and  was  signed  into  law  by  the  President 
on  October  27.  In  brief,  the  act  declares 
that  the  land  and  water  resources  of  the 
coastal  zone  should  be  preserved  and  pro- 
tected. It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  through  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  to  pro- 
vide planning  and  administrative  grants 
to  coastal  States.  The  legislation  was  In 
no  way  intended  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
or  impinge  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
proposed  national  land  use  bill.  In  fact, 
on  April  25, 1972, 1  reported  to  the  Senate 
that  the  Committee  on  Commerce  had 
recommitted  the  coastal  zone  bill  to  make 
changes  in  provisions  which  had  been 
interpreted  as  being  in  conflict  with  the 
proposed  land  use  legislation.  The  re- 
drafted bill  was  aimed  specifically  at 


coastal  zone  problems.  We  worked  with 
the  Interior  Committee  to  limit  the  scope 
of  the  legislation.  And  as  of  today,  the 
Interior  Committee  and  its  chairman, 
Senator  Jackson,  have  worked  closely 
with  us  to  make  certain  that  the  coastal 
zone  management  program  is  not  in  any 
way  diminished,  superseded  or  allowed 
to  remain  without  funds  because  of  any 
provisions  within  the  land  use  bill.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  his  consideration 
in  this  matter. 

It  is  significant  to  me  that  the  Nixon 
administration  had  no  land  use  planning 
bill  to  offer  in  the  91st  Congress  and  It 
was  not  until  the  92d  Congress  that  the 
administration  submitted  its  bill,  S.  992. 
S.  992,  as  is  well  known,  was  not  the  re- 
sult of  the  administration's  development 
of  proposed  solution.  Instead,  S.  992  was 
only  a  modification  of  the  results  of  the 
initiative  taken  by  Senator  Jackson. 

When  S.  632  came  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  last  September,  it  was  known  to 
the  Commerce  Committee  and  its  Sub- 
committee on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  that  the  land 
use  bill  contained  language  which  in- 
cluded portions  of  the  coastal  zones  of 
our  Nation. 

Our  committee's  coastal  zone  bill  was 
still  pending,  but  it  was  my  understand- 
ing that  if  it  should  become  law  then  the 
land  use  bill  would  in  no  way  apply  to 
the  coastal  zones  to  which  the  Magnu- 
son  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of 
1972  applies.  To  deal  with  the  possibility 
of  both  bills  subsequently  becoming  law, 
I  personally  offered  no  amendments 
to  the  land  use  bir  in  September  but,  in- 
stead, Senator  Jackson  and  I  made  a 
"legislative  history,"  during  the  floor 
debate,  which  afiQrmed  the  agreement 
between  Senator  Jackson,  Senator  Mag- 
NtrsoN,  and  me.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  clear  language  of  that  col- 
loquy clearly  stated  our  agreement  that 
these  two  programs  would  be  separate 
programs  workjig  side  by  side  with  one 
responding  to  the  needs  of  land  areas  for 
adequate  management  and  the  other  re- 
sponding to  the  needs  of  our  ocean  and 
the  water  and  land  areas  which  are  con- 
nected to  it  and  which  are  mutually  in- 
terdependent upon  each  other  for  their 
ecological  survival. 

If  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
of  1972 — Public  Law  92-583 — had  been 
law  in  September,  or  if  we  had  been  ab- 
solutely sure  that  it  would  become  law, 
then  S.  632,  pursuant  to  the  agreement 
with  Senator  Jackson,  would  have  been 
amended  to  recognize  its  existence,  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  in  order  to 
eliminate  ambiguity,  avoid  duplication 
and  prevent  an  overlap  of  fimding, 
among  other  things. 

But,  of  course.  Public  Law  92-583  was 
not  law  at  that  time,  and,  since  we  knew 
that  the  administration  opposed  it,  we 
had  no  way  of  knowing  whether  the 
President  would  sign  it  even  if  Congress 
approved  it. 

This,  then,  is  the  reason  S.  268  initially 
contained  language  pertaining  to  the 
coastal  zone  which  is  necessarily  already 
included  in  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1972. 

That  language  In  S.  268.  I  submit, 
should  have  been  stricken  and  language 
inserted  in  it  recognizing  that  there  is  a 


Coastal  Zone  Management  Act.  This  is 
what  the  Interior  Committee  did  for  ex- 
ample, the  land  use  bill  has  a  section  en- 
titled "Existing  Laws."  This  Is  not  only 
entirely  logical  and  rational,  but  it  is 
also  in  accordance  with  the  agreement 
which  was  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  ad- 
ministration's recommendation  for  land 
use  legislation  to  be  enacted  by  the  93d 
Congress  attempts  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
Congress  has  enacted,  and  the  President 
signed,  a  separate  and  distinct  statutory 
program  for  our  extremely  environ- 
mentally critical  coastal  zone. 

This  action  by  the  administration  and 
Its  failure  to  request  funds  is  reprehen- 
sible to  any  person  who  has  any  con- 
cern for,  and  knowledge  of,  the  utmost 
urgency  attendant  with  helping  our 
States  properly  and  comprehensively 
deal  with  the  separate  and  distinct  prob- 
lems of  our  Nation's  coastal  zones. 

Congress  recognized  this  need  when  It 
passed  the  coastal  zone  bill  and  we 
thought  the  President  had  recognized  it 
when  he  signed  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act  of  1972  on  October  27  of 
last  year.  But,  of  course,  that  was  a  few 
days  prior  to  the  November  7  elections. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  call  your  atten- 
tion to  what  the  President  said  when  he 
signed  Public  Law  92-583  on  October  27, 
1972.  He  said,  in  part: 

S.  3507,  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
of  1972 — ^provlde(s)  for  rationale  manage- 
ment of  a  unique  national  resource — The 
number  of  people  who  use  our  coastal  zones 
Is  rapidly  increasing  and  so  are  the  purposes 
for  which  those  areas  are  utilized  .  .  .  Yet 
these  same  areas,  it  must  be  remembered, 
are  the  Irreplaceable  breeding  grounds  for 
most  aquatic  life. 

He  went  on  to  say : 

S.  3507  locates  administrative  responsibility 
for  this  program  In  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce rather  than  In  the  Department  of  In- 
terior as  I  would  have  preferred — and  as  I 
called  for  In  my  proposed  Land  Use  Policy 
Act.  This  action  ii  not  sufficient  reason  in 
my  judgment  for  vetoing  the  bill  but  does 
underscore  once  again  the  Importance  of 
creating  a  new  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, as  I  have  recommended. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  beyond  beUef  to  me, 
the  coastal  States,  coastal  environ- 
mentaUsts,  and  coastal  scientists  that 
only  90  days  later  the  President  was  try- 
ing to  veto  the  bill.  He  has  requested 
Congress  not  to  appropriate  any  fixids 
for  attending  to  our  desperate  coastal 
problems  under  the  Coastal  Zone  Act,  and 
he  has  also  failed  to  recognize  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  of  1972  in  his  recommendation  for 
the  land  use  bill.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
has  requested  $20  million  for  the  land  use 
legislation,  even  though  it  is  not  yet  law. 

It  appears  that  these  actions  mean  only 
one  thing:  The  administration,  notwith- 
standing the  President's  signing  of  Pub- 
Uc  Law  92-583  and  liis  accompanying 
statement,  continues  in  its  position  that 
the  coastal  zones  do  not  need  the  imme- 
diate and  separate  efforts  of  tlie  Federal 
Government  and  that  the  decision  of 
Congress  and  the  signature  of  the  bill 
into  law  have  no  meaning  whatsoever. 

This  year,  I  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Interior  Committee  a  few  essen- 
ti.il  points: 
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First.  Right  from  the  beginning  of  the 
92d  Congress,  consideration  by  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee and  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, it  was  known  that  the  administra- 
tion had  aborted  its  previous  support  of 
a  separate  coastal  zone  management  pro- 
gram and  as  grounds,  had  stated  that  Its 
land  use  bill  should  also  include  these 
coastal  areas. 

The  hearings  in  both  committees  dealt 
extensively  with  this  concept  and  wit- 
ness after  witness  of  the  highest  scien- 
tific and  environmental,  as  well  as  non- 
Federal  Government,  stature  testified 
again  and  again  that  the  coastal  zone 
management  program  could  in  no  way 
be  considered  similar  to  a  program  or 
programs  for  the  plaimlng  and  manage- 
ment of  inland  land  areas.  Instead,  it 
was  conclusively  shown  that  coastal 
waters  are.  as  the  President  said, 
"unique,"  requiring  an  entirely  different 
management  regime.  Our  hearings  are 
replete  with  the  explanations  of  how  and 
why  these  land  and  water  areas  interact 
with  each  other  and  require  an  indi- 
vidual, very  technical  land  and  water 
management  program. 

Second.  Because  of  the  rapid  develop- 
ment in  the  coastal  zones  and  the  con- 
current deteriorating  related  marine  and 
land  environment  systems  the  States  are 
much  more  conscious  of  the  need  to  take 
action  on  behalf  of  the  coastal  zones  and, 
essentially,  all  that  is  required  for  many 
States  is  the  immediate  eCFectuation  of 
the  Federal  program  we  adopted  last 
year.  However,  if  they  must  wait  for  a 
comprehensive  national  land  use  pro- 
gram, many  years  of  delay  will  result.  The 
testimony,  however,  was  imequivocal 
that  the  coastal  zone  problem  simply 
cannot  wait  that  long  or  any  further  at 
all. 

Third.  Adding  to  the  delay  which 
would  result  is  the  fact  that  these  coastal 
States  obviously  cannot  obtain  a  state- 
wide comprehensive  land  use  law  and 
program  nearly  as  easily  and  as  early  as 
they  can  obtain  authority  for,  and  es- 
tablish, a  coastal  zone  program  if  they 
coiild  accomplish  a  statewide  land  use 
program  at  all.  The  citizens  of  the  States 
more  easily  accept,  and  desire,  a  coastal 
zone  program  as  opposed  to  a  statewide 
land  use  program  because: 

They  recognize  the  dire  need  for  the 
coasts^  program. 

They  are  willing  to  relinquish  control 
of  the  coastal  area  to  the  State  govern- 
ment but  are  not  necessarily  willing  to 
relinquish  it  for  the  entire  State. 

Many  more  local  governments  and  peo- 
ple will  have  to  be  "sold"  in  order  to 
achieve  a  statewide  land  use  program. 

A  coastal  program  alone  will  cost  the 
State  and  its  taxpayers  much  less  than 
a  statewide  comprehensive  land  use  pro- 
gram. 

Coastal  zone  management  requires  a 
specialized  scientific  management  which 
will  be  diluted  by  combining  it  with  the 
State  land  use  program  forestalling 
proper  attention  to  the  coast-"'  zone  even 
if  the  State  can,  and  does,  achieve  a 
statewide  land  use  program. 

Fourth.  The  committees  of  both  Houses 
gave  full  attention  to  the  position  of  the 
administration  that  there  should  only  be 
one  program  and,  based  upon  thoughtful 


consideration,  concluded  that  the  admin- 
istration was  wrong. 

The  committee  reports  reflect  this.  For 
instance: 

First.  On  the  House  side  the  report  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee said : 

The  coastal  zone  problems  are  related  to 
but  are  significantly  different  from  problems 
of  overall  land  use.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that 
your  Committee  did  not  agree  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  various  departmental  witnesses 
who  .  .  .  proposed  that  the  solution  of  those 
problems  should  be  merged  under  an  over- 
all land  use  policy  .  .  .  The  problems  of  the 
coastal  zone  .  .  .  are  significantly  unique 
and  should  be  treated  in  a  separate  program. 

Second.  The  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee Report  includes  the  following : 

Why  single  out  the  coastal  zone  for  special 
management  attention?  The  argument  has 
been  made  that  .  .  .  there  should  only  be 
one  policy  and  one  system  of  management. 
But  experience  has  shown  us  that  ...  di- 
verse systems  are  often  needed. 

On  March  14,  1972  at  the  request  of 
Senator  Hollings,  S.  582 — the  predeces- 
sor of  S.  3507,  an  original  committee 
bill — was  recommitted  to  the  Committee. 
Changes  were  made  so  as  to  clear  up 
conflicting  matters  of  jurisdiction,  and  to 
make  the  bill  compatible  with  proposed 
land  use  legislation  as  proposed  by  the 
administration. 

The  inner  boundary  of  the  coastal  zone 
is  somewhat  flexible  to  allow  coordina- 
tion with  the  proposed  National  Land  Use 
Policy  legislation — S.  992. 

Secretary  is  defined  as  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  who  has  jurisdiction  over — 
NOAA.  Administration  of  such  a  coastal 
zone  program  by  NOAA  was  originally 
recommended  in  the  final  report  of  the 
Commission  of  Marine  Science,  Engi- 
neering and  Resources.  After  careful  re- 
view, the  committee  believes  NOAA  is 
the  best  qualified  agency  to  imdertake 
this  complex  task. 

Third.  On  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  In 
the  discussion  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act,  its  relationship  to  the  land 
use  bill  was  recognized.  Among  other 
things,  I  said: 

There  were  some  who  felt  that  certain 
provisions  within  S.  582  were  In  conflict  with 
the  proposed  land  use  legislation  .  .  .  (w)e 
have  worked  over  the  entire  bill  .  .  .  The 
Committee  has  created  a  bill  which  dovetails 
with  the  proposed  land  use  legislation. 

Fourth.  The  issue  was  considered  on 
the  House  floor  and  a  movement  there 
led  to  a  hotly  debated,  but,  finally,  a 
barely  successful,  attempt  to  change 
"Secretary  of  Commerce"  to  "Secretary 
of  Interior"  in  the  House  bill.  There  still 
would  have  been  an  independent  pro- 
gram, but  administration  by  NOAA  in 
Commerce  would  have  been  deleted. 

Fifth.  Thus,  the  bill  went  to  conference 
with  a  primary  issue  being  who  is  the 
proper  administrator  of  the  coastal  zone 
program.  The  result  of  that  conference 
was  an  agreement  that  a  separate  coastal 
zone  management  program  administered 
by  NOAA  was  required.  The  conference 
report  contains  the  following: 

The  Conferees  adopted  the  Senate  defini- 
tion of  'Secretary'  to  mean  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  As  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  as  a  companion  bill  was  reported 
by  the  House,  It  was  provided  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  Rhould  be  the  responsibility  of  the 


Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  It  was  expected 
that  actual  administration  would  be  dele- 
gated to  the  Administrator  of  .  .  .  (NOAA)  .  . . 
The  rationale  .  . .  was  based  on  NOAA's  capa- 
blUty  to  assist  state  and  local  governments 
in  the  technical  aspects  of  cociBtal  prob- 
lems. ... 

The  conferees  adopted  a  final  approach 
which  acknowledges  the  validity  of  many  of 
the  arguments  advanced  to  Justify  .  .  .  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  .  .  .  The  lands 
(to  be)  Included  in  the  'coastal  zone'  have 
been  limited  to  those  which  have  a  direct  and 
significant  Impact  upon  coastal  water.  Sec- 
ondly, those  lands  which  have  been  tradition- 
ally managed  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, or  the  Department  of  Defense  .  .  .  cov- 
ered by  existing  legislation  have  been  ex- 
cluded. Thirdly,  It  is  provided  that  upon  en- 
actment and  Implementation  of  national  land 
use  legislation  .  ,  .  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  coordinate  with  and  obtain  the 
concurrence  of  the  Federal  official  charged 
with  .  .  .  the  national  land  use  program  .  .  . 
The  concurrence  procedure  will  take  place  . .  . 
when  the  coastal  zone  program  is  submitted 
for  original  approval  under  title  306  or  when 
a  modification  is  proposed. . .  .  Also  where  the 
coastal  zone  program  already  exists  in  a  State, 
when  the  .  .  .  land  use  program  is  proposed, 
the  necessary  changes  ...  as  outlined  in  sec- 
tion 307(g)  would  be  accomplished.  .  .  . 

Therefore  what  the  conferees  agreed  upon 
was  basically  a  water  related  coastal  zone 
program  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  .  .  .  This  compromise  recognizes 
the  need  for  making  the  coastal  zone  ■program 
fully  compatible  with  the  national  land  use 
program  while  making  use  of  .  . .  NOAA  .  .  .in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  in  managing 
the  nation's  coastal  areas. 

Both  Houses,  therefore,  directly  and 
affirmatively  decided  this  issue  although 
the  administration  seeks  to  hide  its  head 
in  the  sand  and  ignore  the  resulting 
act — which  the  President  signed — not 
only  by  failing  to  request  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  States  involved,  but  by  con- 
tinuing the  effort  to  give  the  coastal  zone 
program  to  the  Interior  Department  by 
supporting  a  land  use  bill  which  would 
give  concurrent  authority  to  the  Interior 
Department  over  these  coastal  areas  al- 
ready provided  for  in  Public  Law  92-583. 

Fifth.  When  this  land  use  bill  was  de- 
bated on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  re- 
member well  the  expressions  of  concern 
of  many  Senators,  a  number  of  whom  are 
members  of  the  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee.  These  Senators 
were  deeply  concerned  that  this  land  use 
legislation  might  eventually  result  in  a 
giant  bureaucracy  with  unprecedented 
centralized  control  over  our  States,  locpl 
governments,  and  our  people. 

I  say  to  those  senators  who  are  con- 
cerned with  this  possibility  that  main- 
taining a  separate  program  for  our 
coastal  areas,  even  if  one  agency  could 
properly  manage  both,  will  certainly  act 
as  a  balance  wheel  to  the  land  use  pro- 
gram for  all  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
It  is  well  recognized  that  a  certain  de- 
gree of  decentralization  is  often  neces- 
sary to  counteract  the  evils  of  massive 
bureaucracy. 

Sixth.  The  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  of  1972  so  recognizes  the  close  prox- 
imity of  the  death  of  many  of  our  coastal 
environments  that  it  has  a  provision  for 
Federal  funding  for  the  State  manage- 
ment program  in  segments  so  that  the 
States  can  move  post  haste  to  manage 
the  most  critical  areas  flrst.  If  the  ad- 
ministration is  successful  in  keeping  the 
coastal  zone  language  in  this  commit- 


tee's land  use  bill  and  then  requires  the 
States  to  go  that  route  by  making  no 
moneys  available  imder  the  Coastal  Zone 
Act,  there  not  only  is  no  provision  In  the 
land  use  bill  for  segmental  funding,  just 
the  opposite  will  be  required  because  of 
the  necessity  of  having  a  statewide  pro- 
gi'am  with  many  components  of  which 
coastal  zones  are  only  a  small  part. 

Seventh.  By  supporting  the  inclusion 
in  the  land  use  bill  of  what  has  now 
recently  been  designated  by  Congress  as 
a  separate  and  distinct  progrsmi,  the  ad- 
ministration jeopardizes  ths  passage  of 
any  land  use  bill  at  all. 

In  addition  to  the  rightful  concern  of 
the  members  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee here  in  the  Senate,  I  believe  the  floor 
debate  last  year  on  the  land  use  bill  dem- 
onstrated that  members  of  other  com- 
mittees do  not  wish  to  see  a  land  use  bill 
move  forward  with  a  precedent  in  it  for 
including  laws  and  programs  for  v.hich 
their  committees  have  legislative  respon- 
sibility. It  is  obvious  that  if  S.  268  should 
be  reported  with  this  language  in  it  per- 
taining to  coastal  areas  covered  by  Public 
Law  92-583,  such  a  precedent  would  be 
established. 

Eighth.  Again  for  those  who  are  appre- 
hensive about  establishing  this  national 
land  use  planning  effort,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  Coastal  Zone  Act  certainly 
provides  good  test  machinery.  If  the 
President  had  recammended  supplemen- 
tal fimding  for  the  States  under  the 
coastal  zone  bill  in  tiie  current  fiscal  year 
and  in  fiscal  yer  1974,  by  the  time  any 
nationwide  land  use  program  is  ready  for 
Implementation  the  experience  in  the 
coastal  zone  program,  I  am  sure,  could 
be  extremely  helpful  to  the  administra- 
tion and  to  the  Congress. 

Dr.  William  Hargis,  director  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Institute  of  Marine  Science,  said 
in  the  Senate  hearings : 

Solutions  worked  out  In  the  coast  a1  zone 
can  serve  as  a  model  for  solutions  of  broader 
problems  of  upland  land  use  planing  and 
management. 

Ninth.  As  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
was  quite  responsive  to  the  concerns  of 
the  Interior  Committee  about  our  coastal 
zone  bill.  We  responded  to  that  concern 
in  a  responsible  and  serious  manner.  I 
do  not  believe  any  Senator  could  say  that 
we  did  not  do  a'.l  that  was  necessary. 

In  view  of  this  background,  I  would 
lik:  to  point  out  for  the  Record  that 
virtually  every  environment  group  in 
the  country  has  endorsed  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  and  th3  need  for 
funding  this  separate  program.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  at  this  poin*  that  a 
list  of  organizations  supporting  this  act 
at  the  time  of  its  debat*  on  the  House 
floor  be  printed  here  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Organizations     Supporting    Coastal     Zone 
Management  of  Pinal  Passage 

National  Governors'  Conference,  Council  of 
State  Governments,  Coastal  States  OrRaniza- 
tirn. 

Southern  Governors'  Conference.  ' 
Nailonal     Advisory     Committee     on     the 
Oceans  and  Atmosphere. 
National  Wildlife  Federation. 
Shellfish  Institute  of  North  America. 
Sierra  Club. 


American  Oceanic  Association. 

Marine  Technology  Society. 

CouncU  of  State  Planning  Agencies. 

Coastal  Coordinating  CouncU,  Florida. 

Resources  Advisory  Board,  Southeast  River 
Basins.  , 

National  Coneress  of  American  Indians. 

American  Tvrt^aboat  Association. 

National  Canners  Association. 

National  Fisheries  Institute. 

Southeastern  Fisheries  Association. 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  UJS. 

iTiternational  Longshoremen  and  Ware- 
housemen's Union. 

AFI^CIO. 

Mr.ritime  Trades  Union,  AFL-CIO. 

rr.izeis  Committee  on  Natural  Resources. 

'nteriiatlonal  Association  of  Game  Fish 
fiii'l  Conservation  Commissioners. 

California  Coastal  Alliance. 

Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries. 

O^eanograohy  Crmmlsslon  of  Washington 
State. 

National  Federation  of  Fishermen. 

Friends  of  the  Earth. 

Atlantic  Offshore  Fish  and  Lobster  Asso- 
clitlon. 

National  Fish  Meal  and  Oil  Association. 

The  record  will  also  show,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  numerous  coastal  States  are 
moving  well  ahead  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  committing  fimd?  and  man- 
pawer  to  coastal  zone  management. 
Thrse  States  .ire  counting  on  implemen- 
tation of  the  Coastal  Zone  Act.  They  need 
this  Federal  assistance  to  make  their 
rragrams  a  ruccess.  It  would  be  a  legisla- 
tive tragedy  fcr  us  to  allow  the  subver- 
ri^n  of  this  rrogram  by  i  rmall  group  of 
b'arcaucratic  zealots  within  the  adminis- 
tration who  wish  to  cast  aside  the  actions 
of  CongrcTS  and  create  programs  to  their 
c   n  selfish  ends. 

At  thio  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimui  consent  to  include  in  the 
Re'^o'd  in  its  entirety  a  collection  of 
s^atem^nts  rtout  the  need  for  a  separate 
coa":tal  zone  program  at  NOAA. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Need  fob  a  Separate  Coastal  Zone  Program 
AT    JOAA 

Some  arguments  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Coastal  Zone  Act  program  separate  from 
the  Land  Use  program  L'lf*  for  inclusion  of 
l^.-fV-rre  1-  S.  258  which  prevents  It  from 
conflictl'ifT  with  the  Coasta'  Zone  Manage- 
me-  t  program  under  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
a::em?t  Act  o.  1972. 

A.  It  was  clearly  the  Congressional  intent 
that  the  programs  be  separate  anj,  that  the 
CT'asfal  Zone  Program  be  administered  by 
NOAA: 

1.  At  the  inception  of  the  Land  Use  Jill's 
fioor  conslderatio  in  1972,  Senator  Jackson 
rnd  Senator  Hollings  engaged  in  a  prear- 
r:inged  colloquy  (Congressional  Record,  vol. 
118,  pt.  24,  pp.  31071-072)  In  which  an  agree- 
ment between  Senator  Jackson,  for  the  In- 
te.lor  Committee,  and  Senators  Magnuson 
and  HoUlngs.  for  the  Commerce  Committee, 
w.Ts  re-ffirmed. 

(a)  Senator  Hollings  said,  "My  reason  for 
Joining  the  debate  today  Is  to  discuss  with 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Senator  Jack- 
son) .  .  .  our  standi. )g  agreement  on  the  com- 
patibility of  the  National  Land  Use  Bill  and 
S.  3507  the  Magnuson  Coastal  Zo:  e  Man- 
Hgement  Act  of  1972.  .  .  . 

"Members  of  the  Committee  on  Cjmmerce 
recognized  .  .  .  that  the  supporters  of  lar.d  vse 
legislation  had  some  genuine  ccncem  about 
the  scope  of  the  proposed  Coastal  Zone  Ma  - 
agement  olll  and  any  confilcts  it  nl^ht  poae 
.  .  .  We  worked  out  a  series  of  chanTs  i  -. 
S.  3507  proposed  by  the  Interior  Ccmni  V-  ii 
exchange  for  an  understandiin  tha*   r  -  - 


two  programa  would  teork  tide  by  tide.  .  .  , 
". . .  the  needs  of  the  coastal  zone  are  8uffl> 
clently  different  to  demand  a  separate  mari- 
agement  regime  .  .  .  and  the  authority  of  th« 
coastal  zone  management  program  created  la 
S.  3507  must  be  respected  by  those  who  even- 
tually administer  S.  632."  (Emphasis  sup- 
plied.) 

(b)  Mr.  Jackson  responded,  saying, 
".  .  .  The  Senator's  discussion  of  the  agree- 
ment  ,  .  .  concerning  these  two  bills  is  ac- 
curate, and  It  is  appropriate  that  this  agree- 
ment be  reflected  In  the  legislative  history  of 
S.  632.  ...  It  is  my  Judgment  that  the  two 
bills  are  compatible  and.  if  enacted  Into  law. 
can  be  administered  without  conflict.  .  .  ." 
(Emphasis  supplied.) 

(c)  In  the  Congressional  Record,  vol.  118, 
pt.  24,  p.  31215,  Senator  Hollings,  also  said, 
"Mr.  President,  the  Magnuson  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  creates  a  separate  program 
for  the  coastal  zones  of  the  United  States, 
apirt  from  the  national  land  use  program. 
The  coastal  zone  program  will  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  through 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. .  .  . 

".  .  .  .  it  i:  important  to  reinforce  at  this 
time  the  will  of  Ihe  Senate  that  the  Seore- 
t  ry  of  the  In.rior  corrdinate  and  ccmm.'.- 
nioale  with  the  Stites  rnd  the  Seoretiry  of 
C:mmerce  la  overa'.l  Ian  J  use  programs  .  .  . 
to  make  cert.^ln  ihat  their  respeo^l.e  pro- 
gram: do  not  overlap  or  cau.e  duplicailon. 
.  .  .  There  has  been  much  t  Ik  that  we  do  not 
need  two  separate  programs  .  .  .  Just  the  op- 
P'Sitc  's  true.  .  .  I  am  pleased  my  colleagues 
in  ihe  Senate  are  in  agreement  on  this  mat- 
i-"."'  (Emphasis  .-upnliei.) 

2.  The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  Pe- 
p  rt  on  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
(Report  02-753)  provides  further  evidence  cf 
the  Intent  cf  Conpress. 

(a)  ".  .  .  Why  single  out  the  coastal  zone 
for  special  management  attention?  The  argu- 
ment has  been  made  thnt  .  .  .  there  should 
only  be  one  policy  and  one  system  of  man- 
cn'ment.  But  experience  has  shown  us 
that  .  .  .  diverse  svstcms  are  often  needed." 
(Page  4)    (Emphasis  sup-^lied-l 

(b)  On  March  14.  1972,  at  the  request  of 
Senator  Hollings.  S.  532  (the  predecessor  to 
S.  3507.  an  orlirinal  Committee  Bill)  was  re- 
committed to  the  Committee.  "Changes  were 
made  so  as  to  cle.ir  uo  conflicting  matters  of 
Jurisdiction  .  .  .  (and)  ...  to  make  the  bill 
c^moatible  with  proposed  land  use  legisla- 
ticn  as  prooDsea  by  the  Administration  (see 
S.  992 K"  (Page  7.) 

(c)  ".  .  The  Inner  boundary  of  the  coast il 
zone  is  somewhat  flexible  ...  to  allow  coordi- 
nition  with  the  proposed  Nationil  Land  Use 
Policy  legislation  (S.  992)."  (Page  7.)  (Em- 
phasis supplied.) 

(d)  ".  .  .  'Secretary'  Is  defined  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  who  has  Jurisdiction  over 
(NOAA).  Administration  of  such  a  coastal 
zone  program  by  NOAA  was  originally  recom- 
mended in  the  final  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  Marine  Science.  Engineering  &  Pe- 
srurces.  After  careful  review,  the  Committee 
believes  NOAA  Is  the  best  qualified  agen~y 
to  unlertake  this  complex  task  .  .  ."  (Page 
10.) 

3.  The  following  evicien-e  of  the  Conces- 
sional Intent  appears  in  the  considerations 
by  the  Senate  as  a  wlirle  on  August  25.  1972: 

(a)  Senatrr  Holl'ngs  si'd.  ".  .  .  There  were 
some  who  felt  that  certi'n  provisions  within 
S.  532  were  in  conflict  with  the  proposed  land 
use  legislation.  .  .  .  (W)e  have  worked  over 
the  ent:re  bill.  .  .  .  The  Committee  has  cre- 
ated a  bill  which  dovetails  with  the  proposed 
I  -f  vs'  /""i  Izti--'  "  'Conrreslonal  Recrr:'. 

'    ^1".  "^t.  1'    i^l'^O.l   (Fmp^asi<!  si'pnll«(i.< 

(l>)  Senator  Hollings  also  said.  "We  have 
rriel  our  best  to  dovetail,  should  the  land 
use  bill  be  enacted  by  this  Congress,  so  that 
the  coast-'l  zone  b-ll  would  be  hand  in  glove 
vi'h  it."  (Poge  6660.)  (Emphasis  supplied.) 
.  ~he  H-\ise  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
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erles  Committee  Report  (Report  92-T0!9i  on 
the  House  version  of  the  companion  mciGure. 
H.R.  14146.  Includes  the  following: 

(a)  "The  coastal  zone  problenu  are  re- 
lated to  but  are  significantly  different  from 
problems  of  overall  land  use.  It  Is  for  this 
reason  that  your  Committee  did  not  arjree 
with  the  position  of  the  various  departmental 
witnesses  who  .  .  .  proposed  tliat  the  solution 
to  those  problems  should  be  merged  under 
an  overall  land  use  policy.  .  .  .  The  problems 
of  the  coastal  zone  .  .  .  are  significantly 
unique  and  should  be  treated  in  a  separate 
program  .  .  ."  (Page  12.)  (Emphasis  sup- 
plied.) 

(b)  •'.  .  .  It  was  concluded  that  the  logi- 
cal repository  for  that  (coastal  zone)  coordi- 
nation ...  la  the  national  management 
of  .  .  .  coastal  waters  and  adjacent  Impact- 
ing shorelands.  your  Committee  concluded 
that  NOAA  as  a  water  oriented  agency  could 
best  coordinate  the  program  .  .  .  rather 
than  other  possible  choices  uhich  arc  pre- 
dominantly land  oriented."  (Page  15.)  (Em- 
phasis supplied.) 

(c)  "There  are  numerous  existing  federal 
programs  conducted  In  the  coastal  sone 
which  must  be  taken  Into  account  .  .  . 
This  Is  also  true  of  future  programs,  whether 
under  present  consideration  or  not  yet  con- 
templated. Possible  duplication  .  .  .  can  and 
must  be  prevented  by  careful  coordination 
procedures.  It  Is  the  Committee's  intent  that 
'coastal  zone  management"  be  complemen- 
tary to  other  federal  and  state  programs  and 
that  It  serve  In  the  coastal  zone  as  a  coordi- 
nating rather  than  a  duplicating  mecha- 
nism." 

5.  The  following  Is  evidence  of  Congres- 
sional Intent  as  It  appears  in  the  considera- 
tions of  the  coastal  zone  legislation  by  the 
entire  House  of  Representatives  on  August  2, 
1973: 

(a)  Congressman  Goodling  said,  ".  .  .  We 
are  now  wisely  viewing  the  coastal  zone  por- 
tion of  land  as  deserving  separate  considera- 
tion .  .  ."  (Page  H7091.)  (Emphasis  sup- 
plied.) 

(b)  Congressman  Kyi  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  designate  the  Interior  Department 
rather  than  Commerce  as  the  administering 
Department  (page  H7101).  The  argument 
nuule  for  the  amendment  was  that  there 
6ho\ild  be  a  unified  administration  so  that 
the  coastal  zone  would  be  included  In  a  na- 
tional land  use  program. 

The  amendment  was  not  acceptable  to  the 
floor  manager  of  the  bill,  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine &  Fisheries  Committee  and  others  who 
stressed  the  need  for  a  separate  program, 
immediate  action  and  the  need  for  utiliza- 
tion of  the  oceanic  and  other  related  ap- 
plicable expertise  of  NOAA  in  the  Commerce 
Department  (See  the  arguments  at  page 
H7101  et.  seq.) 

261  congressmen  voted  to  adopt  the 
amendment;  171  did  not  support  It  by  vot- 
ing against  it  (112)  or  abstaining  (69) .  Thus, 
the  Issue  was  Joined  for  Congressional  deci- 
sion In  order  to  reconcile  the  House -passed 
bill  With  the  Senate-passed  bill. 

6.  The  Issue  of  whether  or  not  the  Coastal 
Zone  Program  should  be  administered  as  a 
separate  program  as  outlined  In  the  forego- 
ing paragraphs  came  before  a  House-Senate 
Conference  Committee  upon  the  Senate's  re- 
fusal to  agree  to  the  amendment  giving  Juris- 
diction to  the  Interior  Department  (Congres- 
sional Record,  vol.  118.  pt.  21,  p.  27098).  The 
agreed-upon  Conference  bill  vests  Juris- 
diction over  the  Coastal  Zone  Program  in 
the  Commerce  Department,  thereby  con- 
stituting an  affirmative  congressional  deter- 
mination of  the  issue.  As  such,  It  carries 
more  persuasive  value,  and  commitment, 
than  would  have  been  the  case  If  the  bUls 
of  two  bodies  had  been  In  accord  and  the 
issue  had  not  been  specifically  addressed.  Al- 
though there  Is  no  ambiguity  as  to  this,  in 
any  further  consideration  of  the  matter 
(outside  of  a  Judicial  proceeding),  as  In  the 
Executive  Branch  and  In  Congress  Itself,  the 


l-.r^-'u-.r-j  cf  trc  Conference  Committee  Re- 
port (House  Doc.  92-1644,  Oct.  6.  1972)  Is 
peril  e  .t: 

I  a)  "The  Conferees  adopted  the  Senate 
C:2.  itlon  of  'Secretary'  to  mean  the  Secre- 
tr.ry  of  Commerce.  As  the  bill  was  passed  by 
t;e  Senate,  and  as  a  compaiiion  bill  was  re- 
[Torted  by  the  House,  it  was  provided  that 
tlie  administration  of  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  should  be  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  aiid  It  was 
e-xpcctcd  that  actual  administration  would 
oe  delegated  to  the  Administrator  of  .  .  . 
(NOAA)  ....  The  rationale  .  .  .  was  based 
on  NOAA's  capability  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  In  the  technical  aspects 
of  coastal  problems. 

"The  conferees  adopted  a  final  approach 
v/hich  acknowledges  the  validity  of  many  of 
the  arguments  advanced  to  Justify  .  .  .  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  .  .  .  The  lands 
(to  be)  included  in  the  'coastal  zone'  have 
been  limited  to  those  which  have  a  direct  and 
significant  impact  upon  coastal  water.  Sec- 
ondly, those  lands  which  have  been  tradition- 
ally managed  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, or  the  Department  of  Defense  .  .  .  cov- 
ered by  existing  legislation,  have  been  ex- 
cluded. Thirdly.  It  Is  provided  that  upon  en- 
actment and  implementation  of  national 
land  use  legislation,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  coordinate  with  and  obtain  the 
concurrence  of  the  Federal  official  charged 
with  .  .  .  the  national  land  use  program 
the  concurrence  procedure  will  take  place 
.  .  .  when  the  coastal  zone  program  Is  sub- 
mitted for  original  approval  under  title  306 
or  when  a  modification  Is  proposed.  .  .  .  Also 
where  the  coastal  zone  program  already  ex- 
ists In  a  State,  when  the  .  .  .  land  use  pro- 
gram Is  proposed,  the  necessary  changes  .  .  . 
as  outlined  in  section  307(g)  would  be  ac- 
complished. .  .  . 

"Therefore  what  the  conferees  agreed  upon 
was  basically  a  water-related  coastal  zone 
program  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  .  .  .  This  compromise  recognizes 
the  need  for  making  the  coastal  zone  pro- 
gram fully  compatible  with  the  national  land 
use  program  while  making  use  of  .  .  .  NOAA 
. .  .in  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  man- 
aging the  nations  coastal  areas."  (Paees  12- 
13.) 

(b)  In  discussion  on  the  House  floor  con- 
cerning acceptance  of  the  Conference  Report, 
supporters  of  a  single  program  located  In 
the  Interior  Department  Indicated  their  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  the  result  of  the 
Conference  was  a  bUl  which,  U  a  national 
land  use  legislation  Is  enacted,  would  in- 
volve the  Department  of  Commerce  In  coastal 
water  and  related  land  uses,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  In  all  other  land  and 
water  uses.  I.e.,  two  separate  but  coordinated 
programs  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  118 
pt.  27,  p.  35547) . 

(c)  Without  discussion,  the  Senate  ac- 
cepted the  Conference  Report  {Congressional 
Record,  vol.  118,  pt.  27,  p.  3549). 

B.  A  merger  of  the  National  Coastal  Zone 
Program  with  the  comprehensive  program 
for  the  use  of  all  of  the  lands  of  the  entire 
Nation  as  the  Administration  seeks  to  do, 
will  result  in  a  delay  of  proper  attention  to 
the  coastal  zones  where  the  greatest  irre- 
versible damage  to  a  fragile  ecology  is  taking 
place. 

1.  Many  times  In  the  Congressional  con- 
siderations of  the  legislation  it  was  declared 
by  the  members  of  Congress  that  the  coastal 
zone  crisis  should  not,  and  could  not,  await 
the  enactment  and  Implementation  of  na- 
tional land  use  legislation.  Examples  are: 

(a)  The  urgency  of  the  coastal  zone  en- 
vironmental situation  Is  emphasized  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  &  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  by  his  numerous  references 
to  such  areas  In  his  remarks  upon  introduc- 
ing his  land  use  bUl,  S.  268,  In  the  93rd 
Congress.  (See  attachment.) 

(b)  The  extreme  need  for  immediate  proper 
management  of  the  coastal  zones  la  set  forth 


In  the  Senate  Kepcrt  en  the  Coastal  Zsne 
Act  (92-753),  under  the  caption  "Nosd  For 
Legislation"  (page  2  et.  scq). 

(c)  Senator  Towsr.  addresslnrj  the  Senate, 
emphasized.  ".  .  .  the  longer  we  wait,  the 
worse  the  situation  becomes"  {Congressional 
Record,  vol.  118,  pt.  3,  p.  2296) . 

(d)  A  similar  statement  appears  in  the  Re- 
pert  of  the  Stratton  Commission,  described 
by  Senator  Holllngs  {Congressional  Record, 
vol.  118,  pt.  11,  p.  14180).  ".  .  .  The  Report 
makes  an  urgent  plea  for  management  of  the 
coastal  zone  now,  before  it  Is  too  late."  (Em- 
phasis supplied.) 

(e)  Senator  Stevens  declared,  "I  do  not 
see  that  this  Is  going  to  be  possible  if  we 
wait  for  S.  992  (National  Land  Use  legisla- 
tion), nor  do  I  see  that»lt  would  be  possi- 
ble ....  I  think  we  might  well  be  creating 
another  roadblock  in  working  toward  the 
proper  protection  of  estuaries — the  coastal 
zone.  If  we  are  not  careful,  ....  We  would 
rather  have  the  smaller  bill."  (Page  134,  Sen- 
ate hearings.)   (Emphasis  supplied.) 

(f )  Congressman  Lennon  declared,  "...  it 
Is  imperative  to  Implement  (the)  program 
now  before  this  nation  witnesses  the  tragic 
and  wanton  destruction  of  an  Irreplaceable 
national  resource,  our  estuaries,  our  wetlands 
and  our  shorelines.  .  .  .  We  dare  not  listen  to 
those  .  .  .  who  . .  .  after  all  these  years  of  pro- 
crastination and  study — now  tell  us  that  we 
should  wait  longer"  (Congressional  Record, 
vol.  118,  pt.  20,  p.  26477-26478).  (Emphasis 
supplied.) 

(g)  Congressman  Griffin:  ". . . .  We  become 
Increasingly  in  danger  ...  We  must  act  now" 
(pageH7092)  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

(h)  Congressman  Kyi  (now  In  charge  of 
Interior  Dept.  legislation) :  "The  nation  can 
111  afford  to  'continue  to  wait  to  commence" 
in  solving  coastal  zone  resource  utilization 
problems  .  .  ."  {Congressional  Record. 
p.  26484). 

(I)  Senator  Buckley,  In  the  Senate  con- 
siderations of  the  land  use  bill  (Sept.  19, 
1972),  stated,  ".  .  .  in  view  of  existing  and 
pending  Federal  legislation  designed  to  pro- 
tect watersheds  and  wetlands  .  .  .  the  most 
pressing  needs  ufill  be  met"  {Congressional 
Record,  p.  31102). 

2.  Examples  of  other  statements  of  the 
urgent  needs  of  the  coastal  zone  and  for 
providing  for  them  in  a  separate  program 
are: 

(a)  Mr.  Bernard  Hillenbrand  testified  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties as  to  that  Association's  primary  concern: 

"1.  A  Separate  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Program — We  would  support  a  separate 
coastal  zone  program  that  is  not  directly  ad- 
ministered under  a  national  land  use 
policy  . . .  this  program  should  be  separate." 

And  he  further  said  as  to  the  extent  of 
land  to  be  Included,  ".  .  .  We  suggest  the  def- 
inition remain  flexible  to  reflect  both  geo- 
graphy and  topography  .  .  .  'coastal  zone" 
(should)  be  determined  by  each  state  and  Its 
localities  with  the  general  approval  of  the 
federal  government"  (House  hearings,  pg.  291; 
Senate  hearings,  pg.  159) . 

(b)  Mr.  Johnathan  Ela,  on  behalf  of  the 
Sierra  Club,  testified,  "We  believe  the  admin- 
istration position  .  .  .  to  be  totally  incorrect. 
We  think  priority  should  be  given  to  the 
coastal  zone  and  that  the  coastal  zone  could 
not  be  given  adequate  attention  simply 
through  S.  992,  the  Administration's  bill,  or 
S.  632,  Senator  Jackson's  bill.  .  .  .  The  magni- 
tude and  urgency  of  the  coastal  zone  problem 
is  such  that  a  separate  and  specific  institu- 
tional arrangement  is  called  for'  (pg.  264, 
Senate  hearings)^  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

In  reply,  Senator  Stevens  said,  "I  want  you 
to  know  that  I  agree  with  you  again."  (See 
also  Mr.  Ela's  prepared  statement  in  accord, 
pg.  269,  Senate  hearings.) 

(c)  D*-.  William  J.  Hargis,  Jr.,  as  Director 
of  the  Virginia  Institute  of  Marine  Science 
and  as  Chairman  of  the  Coastal  States  Or- 
ganization, stated,  "We  cannot  wait  untU  the 
nation  Is  ready  for  full  land  use  planning  to 
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approach  the  critical  coastal  zone  ,  ,  .  There 
is  a  strong  Impetus  for  a  meaningful  Na- 
tional Coastal  Zone  Management  Program. 
We  must  not  loose  this  impetus."  (Pg.  92. 
House  hearings,  92nd  Congress. ) 

(d)  James  T.  Goodwin,  Coordinator  of 
Natural  Resources  for  the  State  of  Texas. 
also  representing  the  National  Legislative 
Conference,  said  in  the  House  hearings,  ".  .  . 
the  coastal  zone  is  a  distinct  natural  treas- 
ure .  .  .  deserving  separate  consideration  .  .  . 
the  coastal  resources  management  program 
must  culminate  In  program  for  action 
which  can  be  implemented  quickly"  (pages 
124-5).  (See  a  similar  statement,  pg.  253. 
et  seq..  Senate  hearings.) 

(e)  A  member  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Commission  for  Advanceme. -t 
Through  Science  and  Technology  (COAST), 
also  repressntlng  the  Governor  of  Alaska, 
testified  before  the  House  Committee,  "We 
In  Alaska  recognize  that  the  environmental 
problems  of  the  e^rth,  encompassing  terres- 
trial, marine  and  atmospheric  problems  are 
a  continuum.  However,  we  feel  that  some 
sort  of  division  is  necessary  .  .  .  the  coastal 
zone  has  a  unique  feature  from  the  adja- 
cent terrestrial  and  oceanic  areas  ...  It  Is 
like  a  •cobweb":  if  you  touch  one  s'rand  it 
has  a  great  effect  jn  the  total  structure  .  .  . 
wisely  planned  comprehensive  coastal  zone 
legislation  is  immediately  necessary  .  .  . 
Alaska  is  deeply  concerned  that  further  de- 
lay on  en-.ct7i;etit  of  this  legislation  would 
be  d  -trimental  to  the  interests  of  wise 
coast"l  cone  management  in  our  nation 
(pages  211-13). 

(f)  Dr.  John  Ryther  of  the  Woods  Hole 
Oceanic  Institute  responded  to  a  question 
as  to  his  view  on  waiting  for  a  single  land 
use  program  to  be  implemented,  "I  think  It 
would  be  very  dangerous  to  wait"  (House 
hearings,  pg.  327). 

(g)  Also  as  to  urgency: 

{ 1 )  "The  President  of  the  American  Oceanic 
Organization  testified,  "'Obviously,  time  Is  of 
the  essence""  (House  Hearings,  pg.  381 ) . 

(2)  On  the  same  point,  Mr.  Edward  Wenk 
of  the  University  of  Washlngtor  testi- 
fied, ".  .  .  time  Is  running  out.  It  has  been 
6  years  since  the  diagnosis  ...  3  years  since 
a  remedy  was  presented  that  gained  a  re- 
markable concensus.  .  .  .'"  (House  hearings, 
pg.  397). 

(3)  While  testifying  for  a  single  manda- 
tory nationwide  land  use  program  including 
coastal  zones,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  Russell  Train, 
said,  "The  coastal  zone  Is  included  and  very 
likely  would  prove  out  to  be  the  single  most 
significant  element  .  .  ."  (emphasis  sup- 
plied) (pg.  128,  Hearings  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  92nd  Congress) . 

(4)  While  recognizing  merit  in  having  a 
comprehensive  nationwide  land  use  planning 
legislation,  R.  Deane  Conrad  of  the  Council 
of  State  Governments  said  of  Sen.  Jackson"s 
land  use  bill :  "...  it  is  pointed  In  the  right 
direction.  In  some  senses  It  may  be  prema- 
ture, however  .  .  .  time  is  too  short  for  fur- 
ther postponement  in  responding  to  the 
needs  of  the  .  .  .  coastal  zone  areas.  .  .  . 
The  time  Is  now  that  we  begin  removing  the 
mystery  and  clarifying  the  haze  that  hangs 
so  heavily  over  the  heads  of  those  who  are 
responsible  for  making  decisions  affecting 
the  coastal  zones.  This  Is  true  In  the  private 
sector,  as  well  as  the  public  sector"  (pg. 
183-4,  Senate  Hearings). 

3.  Obviously,  the  national  land  use  pro- 
gram is  not  yet  law  and  It  Is  projected  that 
It  might  not  become  law  in  the  93rd  Congress 
In  view  of  opposition  to  It  as  an  alleged  "na- 
tionwide zoning  law"  and  other  problems, 
such  as  the  disagreement  between  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Interior  Committees  as  to 
whether  the  bUl  should  also  Include  plan- 
ning for  federal  lands.^ 

•The  majority  of  the  membership  of  the 
Committees  Is  from  western  states  where, 
often,  the  federal  lands  comprise  more  than 


4.  Even  if  the  proposed  land  use  planning 
bill(s)  should  become  law,  it  is  likely  that 
requiring  a  state  to  have  an  entire  compre- 
hensive statewide  land  and  coastal  zone 
plan  for  federal  funding  rather  than  only  a 
plan,  or  program,  for  the  fragile  coastal  zone, 
will,  in  itself,  produce  considerable  delay. 

(a)  The  Congress  realized  that  the  coastal 
zone  crisis  was  so  urgent  that  it  should  not 
even  require  the  states  to  have  a  coastal 
zone  program  for  Its  entire  shoreline  before 
It  qualified  for  federal  aid.  Section  306(h) 
of  the  Coastal  Zone  Act  stipulates  that  the 
"management  program  may  be  developed  in 
segments  so  that  immediate  attention  may 
be  devoted  to  those  areas  .  .  .  which  most 
urgently  need  manjgement  programs"  (em- 
phasis supplied). 

Combining  the  coastal  zone  program  with 
the  national  land  use  program  so  that  first 
there  must  be  a  complete  statewide  plan, 
as  those  land  use  bills  propose,  runs  coun- 
ter to  this  Interest. 

(b)  The  Sierra  Club  position  is:  "We  be- 
lieve that  It  wlU  be  several  years  before  the 
nation  enjoys  the  fruits  of  a  national  land 
use  policy  even  if  It  were  to  be  enacted  in 
the  current  session  of  Congress  (the  92nd 
Congress,  1st  session),  and  that  decision 
on  coastal  zone  matters  cannot  be  delayed 
for  that  length  of  time""  (statement  by  Mr. 
Ela,  pg.  270,  Senate  hearings). 

(c)  Congressman  Keith  said,  "The  bUl 
Is  .  .  .  restricted  to  the  coastal  zone  (and  Is 
not)  ...  a  comprehensive  land  use  meas- 
ure. ...  To  wait,  to  me,  seems  to  be  a  mis- 
take .  .  .  while  the  same  kind  of  problems 
face  us  with  respect  to  land,  they  are  not 
so  immediate.  The  coast -1  zone  is  a  much 
more  manageable  undertaking  . .  ."  (Congres- 
sional Record,  vol.  118,  pt.  20,  p.  26843). 

(d)  See  also  Dr.  Hargis'  statement  set  out 
previously  in  paragraph  2(d). 

(e)  The  coastal  states  have  approached  the 
problem  of  coastal  zone  management  sep- 
arately and  have  Instituted  mechanisms  for 
dealiiig  with  the  coastal  zones  which  will 
produce  state  coastal  zone  programs  far  in 
advance  of  their  creation  of  a  land  use  pro- 
gram for  their  Inland  areas.  In  fact,  in  some 
states,  the  ability  to  establish  state  author- 
ity over  coast.-;l  zones  has  been,  and  will  be. 
predicated  upon  the  argument  that  coastal 
zones  are  distinctly  different  and  that  the 
believed  infringement  upon  local  authority 
and  autcnomy,  as  well  as  private  property 
rights,  will  not  necessarily  be  extended  in- 
land so  that,  if  the  states  should  be  entering 
into  a  national  program  which  goes  beyond 
the  coastal  zone,  it  well  may  kill  the  chances 
for  permitting  all,  or  some  of,  the  coastal 
states  to  take  action  with  respect  to  their 
coastal  zone  problems. 

(f)  An  Administration  witness,  Mr.  John 
R.  Quarles,  General  Counsel  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  supported  the  ap- 
parent Administration  position  against  sepa- 
rate programs  with  an  argument  which  rec- 
ognizes that  protection  of  the  coastal  zone 
will  suffer  under  the  "one  program""  ap- 
proach. The  aforesaid  argument  in  support  of 


two-thirds  of  the  lands  within  the  state.  The 
feeling  is  that  the  law  providing  for — or  re- 
quiring— comprehensive  state  land  use  plans 
must  provide  for — or  require — the  federal 
lands  to  be  "included"  at  least  as  to  com- 
patibility with  the  plan  in  effect  on  the  state 
lands  and  with  respect  to  such  matters  as 
transportation  corridors,  utility  corridors 
and  other  such  matters  where  failure  of  co- 
ordination of  the  federal  lands  can  prohibit 
rational  planning.  It  is  also  felt  that  the  fed- 
eral goverrunent  shoiild  put  Its  own  house  In 
order  before  requiring,  or  supporting,  plan- 
ning for  the  non-federal  lands.  See  e.g.  the 
Report  of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission. Senator  Jackson  opposes  Inclusion 
of  the  federal  land  planning  in  his  bill,  but 
the  House  reported  bill  In  the  92nd  Congress 
provided  for  both  federal  and  non-federal 
lands. 


the  "one  program"*  jjosition.  which  Indirectly 
validates  the  need  for  a  separate  coastal  zone 
program,  was  set  forth  in  a  letter  submitted 
by  Mr.  Quarles  to  Congressman  Lennon. 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  in  the  House, 
dated  Sept.  28,  1971,  as  a  supplement  to  his 
oral  testimony.  He  says,  ".  .  .  Much  of  the 
momentum  Is  focused  on  the  coastal  zone 
problems.  If  a  coastal  zone  management  bill 
were  to  be  passed,  some  of  those  laboring  for 
achievement  of  regulation  of  land  use  might 
feel  the  Job  was  done  and  relax;  whereas  if 
tiie  effort  can  be  kept  up  for  a  while  longer, 
it  is  quite  probable  that  a  broader  program 
cr.n  be  realized"  (pg.  328,  House  hearings). 
(See  also  pg.  335-338.)   (Emphasis  supplied.) 

'Ihus,  it  can  be  argued,  the  Administration 
seeks  to  risk  the  destruction  of  the  environ- 
ment of.  and  proper  planning  for,  the  coastal 
zones  as  "leverage"  to  achieve  a  national  and 
statewide,  land  use  program,  realizing  it  will 
be  much  more  difficult  to  obtain  such  an  im- 
plemented comprehensive  land  use  program. 

( g )  Governor  Mandel  of  Maryland,  through 
his  representative,  said,  "We  feel  that  the 
passage  of  a  coastal  zone  bill  would  result  in 
a  very  rapid  response  by  Maryland  and  by 
many  other  coastal  states  unlike  the  ability 
of  t'le  itates  to  respond  in  the  general  land 
use  area." 

(h)  Very  Importantly,  it  must  be  noted 
that  the  sanctions  or  "stick"  to  require  states 
to  participate  under  the  National  Land  Use 
bill  was  deleted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in 
the  92nd  Congress  with  the  agreement  cf 
Senator  Jackson  {Congressional  Record. 
p.  31200) .  The  States,  therefore,  wUl  be  abla 
to  opt  against  a  "statewide  land  use  program" 
and  will  not  have  the  argument  to  use 
against  reluctant  local  officials  that  the  State 
has  no  choice.  If  the  States  decline  the  state- 
wide land  use  program,  the  result  will  be 
neglect  of  the  coastline.  It  is  submitted  that 
many  who  supported  inclusion  of  coastal 
zones  in  the  national  land  use  legislation  did 
so  because  of  the  sanctions  In  that  bill  and 
that  they  would  not  support  inclusion  of  the 
coastal  zone  in  voluntary  legislation  which 
likely  will  result  in  an  indefinite  delay  of  at- 
tention to  the  coastal  zones  by  the  coastal 
states. 

(i)  Even  if  the  sanctions  should  be  put 
back  in  by  the  Comnxlttee,  it  appears  that 
they  would  be  removed  before  the  bill  be- 
comes law. 

C.  Protection  of  the  environment  of  the 
coastal  zone  has  now  been  recognized  by 
Congress  as  a  separate  area  of  concern  and 
expertise.  To  include  it  in  the  proposed  Na- 
tional Land  Use  legislation  would  constitute 
a  precedent  for  the  inclusion  therein  of  other 
separately  recognized  areas  of  environmental 
concern  and  as  such  it  constitutes  a  "threat" 
to  Committee  iurisdiction  and  agency  re- 
sponsibility, as  presently  vested. 

Additionally,  If  a  precedent  is  set  for 
"swallowing  up"  such  other  independently 
recognized  areas  of  environmental  concern. 
It  follows  that  the  land  use  legislation  now, 
or  after  becoming  law,  Is  open  for  the  addi- 
tion of  other  specific  areas  of  environmental 
concern  not  yet  carrying  the  stature  of  such 
separate   legislative   identification. 

1.  Examples  of  the  former  group  Include 
Water  and  Air  Pollution.  Housing,  "Transpor- 
tation and  Energy  programs,  even  though 
thj  proposed  legislation  now  includes  a  refer- 
ence to  some  of  these  laws.  The  references 
either  could  be  deleted  before  final  action  on 
the  land  use  bill  or  by  some  future  Congress. 
They  also  are  not  so  strictly  and  specifically 
worded  as  to  preclude  bureaucratic  '"inter- 
pretation"' which  has  the  effect  of  constitut- 
ing the  Land  Use  legislation  as  ""an  umbrel- 
la" under  which  such  laws  and  programs  will 
be  controlled. 

2.  Senator  Muskle  in  the  debate  on  the 
land  use  bill  pointed  out.  ".  .  .  this  legisla- 
tion touches  .  .  .  many  federal  programs  and 
the  Jurisdiction  of  so  many  Senate  Commit- 
tees."  (Congressional  Record,  p.  31200.) 

3.  Senator  Jackson  mentioned  surface  mtn- 
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Ing  regulation  as  being  under  the  "umbrella" 
of  the  land  use  bill.  In  the  Senate  floor 
considerations  ot  the  land  use  bill,  the  mat> 
ter  of  regulating  the  cutting  and  preserving 
of  trees  In  the  National  Forests  was  men- 
tioned. These  areas  appear  to  be  examples 
of  future  environmental  legislation  and  pro- 
grams which  would  likely  also  be  absorbed 
by  the  national  land  use  program  If  the 
costal  zone  program  is  placed  under  the  so- 
called  land  use  "umbrella". 

As  Senator  Muskie  Indicated,  the  areas 
mentioned  by  Senator  Jackson  and  others 
which  could  be  taken  under  the  "lunbrella," 
transcends  the  authority  and  responsibility 
of  existing  Congressional  Committees,  as 
well  as  federal  agencies,  with  particular 
abilities  and  expertise.  It  is  suggested  that 
In  such  a  case,  the  Interior  Department  and 
the  Interior  Committees  of  both  bodies 
would  be  the  lone  hand  on  the  umbrella 
stick  and  thus  exercise  control  over  pro- 
grams and  jurisdictions  over  which  they 
now  have  no  authority. 

The  land  use  legislation,  written  and  con- 
strued as  an  "umbrella."  It  app>ears  would, 
In  large  measure,  give  the  Administration  a 
basis  for  accomplishing  the  Intent  proposed 
to  Congress  In  its  Executive  Reorganization 
for  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  or  Dept.  of  Energy  and  Natiiral 
Resoiirces. 

D.  There  is  considerable  concern  that  the 
Land  Use  legislation  may  result  in  a  great, 
too  powerful,  bureaucracy.  The  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act,  as  a  separate  program, 
however,  can  act  as  a  balance  wheel.  It  also 
can  serve  as  a  pilot  program  to  demonstrate 
(or  test)  the  effectiveness  of  a  nationally 
supported  and  coordinated  land  use  pro- 
gram. 

1.  Dr.  WUUam  Hargis,  Virginia  Institute  of 
Marine  Science,  said,  as  to  the  test  program 
Idea,  "Solutions  worked  out  In  the  coastal 
zone  can  serve  as  a  model  for  solutions  of 
broader  problems  of  upland  land  use  plan- 
ning and  management"  (Senate  hearings, 
pg.  255). 

E.  The  President,  after  opposing  the  Coast- 
al Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  on  grounds 
it  should  not  be  separate  from  the  land  use 
bill,  nevertheless  signed  it  into  law  on  Octo- 
ber 27,  1972,  just  prior  to  the  elections,  de- 
claring that  the  coastal  zones  are  "a  unique 
national  resource"  and  that  the  Coastal  Zone 
Act  would  provide  "rational  management" 
for  it.  The  President  also  said: 

".  .  .  more  than  75  per  cent  of  our  popula- 
tion now  lives  In  areas  bordering  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  Oreat  Lakes.  The  number  of  people  who 
use  our  coastal  zones  Is  rapidly  increasing." 

The  President  went  on  to  emphasize  the 
Importance  of  the  coastal  zone  In  a  variety 
of  ways  including  commercial  fisheries,  ports, 
beaches  and  other  recreational  areas,  and  so 
on.  In  view  of  all  the  pressures  upon  the 
coastal  zone,  the  President  said  "these  same 
areas.  It  must  be  remembered,  are  the  Irre- 
placeable breeding  grounds  for  most  aquatic 
lUe." 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the  Admin- 
istration opposes  the  appropriation  of  funda 
for  grants  to  states  under  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  197i\and  will  not  spend 
them  unless  there  Is  a  Congressional  mandate 
to  the  Contrary. 

1.  See  for  example  testimony  of  Russell 
Train,  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Envlron- 
menUl  Quality,  before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  on  March  6,  1973:  "the  Adminis- 
tration has  withheld  full  funding  of  the 
coastal  zone  legislation  Just  permitting  sum- 
mary programming  around  $250,000  this 
fiscal  year  to  get  the  program  under  way." 
(This  means  only  a  skeleton  staff  and  no 
money  for  the  states.) 

He  also  said  "we  should  wait  until  passage 
of  the  National  Land  Use  Policy  Act  to  con- 
sider the  funding  rather  than  from  the  piece- 
meal sUndpolnt",  to  which  Sexiator  HoUlnga 
responded : 


"That  was  not  the  view  of  the  Adminis- 
tration as  of  October  last  year.  Both  Houses 
of  Congress  spoke  in  unity  (and)  .  .  .  the 
President  signed  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  Into  law." 

2.  The  March  21,  1973,  News  Digest  of  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute,  at  page  6  and 
7,  reported  an  article  by  the  Baltimore  Sun 
In  which  the  following  appears: 

"Challenged  by  a  questioner  about  the  ad- 
ministration's failure  to  fund  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act,  a  federal-land  use 
measure  enacted  last  fall,  Mr.  Train  said  the 
President  preferred  to  wait  for  an  overall 
comprehensive  land-use  measure  Instead  of 
approving  piecemeal  legislation  for  various 
types  of  land." 

3.  Without  language  In  S.  268,  the  coastal 
States  will  be  required  to  develop  and  operate 
a  land  use  program  for  Its  entire  state  before 
funds  would  be  available  for  Its  coastal  zone. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  amendments  may  be  offered 
to  delete  from  S.  268,  the  pending  Land 
Use  Policy  and  Planning  Assistance  Act, 
certain  provisions  pertaining  to  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972. 

The  amendments,  I  understand,  would 
delete  from  the  S.  268  certain  provisions 
which  have  been  included  in  it  in  order 
to  assure  that  there  will  be  a  separate 
Federal  program  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  of  1972. 

My  colleague  in  the  House  from  Ohio, 
Congressman  Charles  Moshir,  who  Is 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Oceanography  Subcommittee  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  PTsheries  Committee, 
recently  made  a  statement  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  which 
directly  bears  on  this  issue.  He  points 
out: 

The  key  point  Is  that  the  admtnlBtratlon 
Is  stUl  attempting  to  prevail  on  Its  position 
that  the  needs  of  the  coastal  zone  should  be 
Included  In  a  national  land  use  bill — even 
after  Congress,  by  a  large  vote  on  passage  of 
PL  92-583  decided  that  the  complex  and 
fragile  problems  In  the  coastal  zone  deserved 
special  and  Individual  attention,  Immediate 
attention  without  waiting  for  the  overall 
land  use  bill  .  .  .  OMB  and  the  Executive 
Branch  of  Government  are  now  attempting 
to  circumvent  the  will  of  Congress  through 
the  medium  of  the  Federal  budget. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague  that  it  ap- 
pears unwise  for  the  administration  to 
attempt  to  kill  an  act  of  Congress  with 
so  much  environmental  and  govern- 
mental support  and  that  the  coastal 
States  should  not  be  required  to  have  a 
statewide  land  use  program  under  S.  268 
before  their  coastal  zones  receive  Federal 
assistance. 

I,  therefore,  support  the  retention  of 
the  language  in  S.  268  which  assures  the 
separate  status  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act  of  1972. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  statement  by  Congressman 
MosHER  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Statement  or  Congressman  Charles  Mosher 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congressman  Cederberg, 
Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  remarks  of 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Oceanography  of  our 
Committee  (Mr.  Downing].  As  Ranking  Mi- 
nority Member  of  that  Subcommittee,  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  that  .  .  .  bluntly  put,  Mr. 


Chairman  .  .  .  the  proposed  Administration 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1974  (beginning  July  i) 
contalna  zero  funding,  apparently  a  near 
death  sentence  for  the  CoasUl  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  signed  Into  law  last  October,  unless 
your  Commute  Insists,  by  the  appropriation 
mechanism,  that  this  vital  Act  of  Congress 
be  Implemented  by  the  Executive  Branch. 

Amid  aU  of  the  cuts.  Impoundments  and 
other  budget  alterations  to  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
(NOAA) ,  Department  of  Commerce  and  other 
agencies  with  important  marine  programs, 
the  most  striking  aspects  is  the  deliberate 
omission  of  fimds  with  which  to  implement 
state  coastal  zone  management  plans  imder 
P.L.  92-583. 

This  omission  Is  evidently  much  more  than 
merely  a  decision  to  limit  expenditures,  be- 
cause please  note  that  there  Is  m  the  proposed 
1974  budget  the  siun  of  $20  mUllon  for  land 
use  planning  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior budget.  Coastal  Zone  planning  is  out; 
land  planning  is  in.  But  coastal  zone  planl 
nlng  does  have  Congressional  approval,  while 
that  land  planning  does  not.  There  Is  no 
provision  In  law  for  that  expenditure  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  There  Is  the 
posslbUlty  that  Congress  might  enact  this 
type  of  overall  land  use  legislation  for  the 
country  as  a  whole,  but  no  assiu-ance  of  that 
Last  year,  I  repeat,  we  did  enact  the  coastal 
zone  authorization;  It  Is  a  needed  function 
well  underway.  It  deserves  all  adequate  ap- 
propriation. The  $20  million  In  the  proposed 
budget  does  Indicate,  Insofar  as  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  is  concerned, 
that  they  are  wUllng  to  spend  money  on  these 
program  areas  of  land/water  use  planning. 
The  key  point  Is  that  the  Administration  is 
stUl  attempting  to  prevaU  on  Its  position 
that  the  needs  of  the  coastal  zone  should  be 
Included  in  a  national  land  use  bill — even 
after  Congress,  by  a  large  vote  on  passage  of 
P.L.  92-683,  decided  that  the  complex  and 
fragile  problems  In  the  coastal  zone  deserved 
special  and  Individual  attention,  Immediate 
attention,  without  waiting  for  any  overall 
land  use  bUl.  Having  lost  the  battle  on  the 
Floor  of  the  House  and  Senate  during  the 
92d  Congress.  OMB  and  the  Executive 
Branch  of  Government  are  now  attempting 
to  circumvent  the  wUl  of  Congress  through 
the  medium  of  the  federal  budget  by  not  rec- 
ommending funding  for  this  Act  of  Con- 
gress! 

To  me  this  seems  to  be  a  very  unwise  at- 
tempt to  kUl  an  Act  of  Congress  which  has 
the  support  of  all  the  environmental  organi- 
zations concerned,  the  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Conference,  CouncU  of  State  Govern- 
ments, and  coastal  states  Involved,  of  orga- 
nized labor  and  other  groups.  Many  states 
are  prepared  to  move;  they  have  established 
their  programs:  have  passed  Implementing 
state  laws;  have  appointed  the  proper  ad- 
ministrative personnel;  are  developing 
governipental,  scientlflc/academlc/planning 
groups  and,  up  to  this  poUit  In  time,  have 
waited  patiently  for  the  federal  appropriation 
process  to  fund  the  Act,  so  that  state  applica- 
tions can  be  Immediately  submitted  for 
federal  assistance  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  Act. 

The  Office  of  Coastal  Zone  Management, 
NOAA,  has  been  established  within  existing 
funding  levels  to  provide  immediate  guid- 
ance to  the  states.  The  complexities  of  the 
competing  uses  In  this  fragile  coastal  zone 
are  growing  on  a  dally  basis.  Witness  the 
clamor  for  or  against  deepwater  ports;  wit- 
ness the  growing  water  pollution  crisis  in 
Florida  from  a  potable  drinking  water  stand- 
pomt;  witness  the  rash  of  lU-planned,  under- 
financed, and  low  quality  construction  of 
"recreational"  housing  on  valuable  beach 
areas;  witness  major  shoreline  erosion  prob- 
lems on  the  Great  Lakes  and  our  other 
coastlines  from  Maine  to  Florida  and  Wash- 
ington to  California. 

All  of  these  crucial  problems  exist  today. 
They  become  even  more  critical  with  every 
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passing  day.  Everyone  is  ready  to  move  in 
solving  them,  to  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
American  public — all  except  the  Executive 
Branch  of  Government — on  the  "tunnel 
vision"  basis  that  one  agency  Instead  of  an- 
other should  have  that  responsibility. 

The  choice  of  an  administering  agency  for 
a  legislative  program  is  peculiarly  within  the 
constitutional  authority  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  The  choice  was  made  by 
the  92d  Congress  in  voting,  and  the  choice 
was  accepted  by  the  President  In  signing,  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972. 

Failure  to  fund  the  Act  at  a  significant 
authorization  level  will  represent  one  of  the 
major  steps  backward  for  Congress  In  satis- 
fying its  duties  and  responsibilities  to  the 
American  public  and  In  Its  assertion  of  Its 
role  within  the  constitutional  framework  as 
a  coequal  branch  of  government. 

In  light  of  the  already  drastically  reduced 
level  of  proposed  funding  for  NOAA  and 
other  marine  programs.  It  would  be  wholly 
Inappropriate  to  fund  the  Act  through  the 
mechanism  of  reprogranunlng  funding  levels 
already  allocated  for  other  programs  within 
NOAA. 

I  suggest  that  funding  of  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972  be  at  a  1974  au- 
thorization level  of  $10  million. 

If  the  Committee  In  its  wisdom  concurs  In 
this  recommendation,  appropriate  statutory 
safeguards  should  be  built  Into  the  frame- 
work of  the  funding  allocation  for  the  Coas- 
tal Zone  Management  Act.  so  that  a  future 
reprogramming  of  these  funds  by  OMB 
could  not  be  possible  once  the  monies  ac- 
tually were  appropriated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely  urge  that  the 
C3ommlttee  look  with  favor  upon  my  request. 
In  order  to  assist  more  fully  the  Committee 
In  analyzing  Its  merits,  I  am  attaching  to 
my  Statement  additional  Information  as  to 
the  status  of  the  Implementation  of  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972. 

ADDmoNAi,  Submissions  for  the  Record  bt 
Congressman  Downing  and  Congressman 
Mosher  Before  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  State,  Justice,  and  the 
Judiciary  on  Thursday,  May  10,  1973 
Among  those  states  which  envision  Imple- 
menting  fairly  comprehensive  coastal  zone 
management  programs,  the  following  have 
Indicated  a  definite  willingness  to  immedi- 
ately proceed,  once  funding  Is  provided: 

1.  California. 

2.  Delaware. 

3.  HawaU. 
4  Maine. 

5.  Mississippi. 

At  least  four  states  (Florida,  Oregon.  Cali- 
fornia, and  Michigan)  are  required  by  state 
law  to  proceed  with  program  development 
Immediately. 

Atlantic  coast  states  are  proceeding  with 
wetlands  mapping.  Two  Oreat  Lake  States 
(Michigan  and  Wisconsin)  are  implementing 
shorelines  zoning  under  state  guidelines. 

An  advisory  plan  for  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment In  the  State  of  Louisiana  Is  required 
by  the  State  to  be  completed  by  December, 
1973. 

The  State  of  Texas  already  has  an  active 
coastal  zone  program. 

In  summation,  at  least  one  quarter  have 
made  a  major  commitment  In  anticipation  of 
coastal  zone  management  funding.  At  least 
one  quarter  are  progressing  but  are  some- 
what discouraged  due  to  the  lack  of  a  fund- 
ing commitment.  Few  of  the  34  coastal  states 
are  totally  Inactive.  All,  in  varying  degrees, 
are  well  ahead  of  federal  government  efforts, 
but  are  limited  In  their  fiscal  and  personnel 
resources  and  do  need  the  guidance  and  as- 
sistance povlded  under  this  existing  federal 
law,  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of 
1972,  P.L.  92-583. 

Current  Activities — March  12,  1973 
As  a  result  of  the  passage  of  the  Coastal 


Zone  Management  Act  of  1962  (PL  92-563) 
a  program  Is  being  structured  for  the  pur- 
jjose  of  bringing  the  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  the  aid  of  states  In  the 
development  of  rational,  comprehensive 
coastal  zone  management  programs.  To  en- 
courage states  to  undertake  the  tEisk,  the 
legislation  authorizes  three  kinds  of  grants 
and  provides  states  with  a  larger  role  con- 
cerning Federal  activities  within  the  coastal 
zone  after  states  have  developed  manage- 
ment programs.  The  three  grant  programs 
authorized  In  the  legislation  are  for  manage- 
ment program  development,  management 
program  administration,  and  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  estuarine  sanctuaries  as  "natural  field 
laboratories"  for  study.  Funds  for  the  grants 
to  states  have  not  yet  been  appropriated. 

The  Office  of  Coastal  Zone  Management 
(OCZM)  Is  presently  engaged  In  several 
tasks  as  It  plans  the  Implementation  of  the 
new  program.  The  first  Involves  development 
of  guidelines  and  regulations  necessary  In 
connection  with  the  management  develop- 
ment grant  program.  A  draft  of  these  guide- 
lines is  currently  undergoing  an  informal  re- 
view within  the  Federal  government*  OCZM 
Is  about  to  begin  drafting  guidelines  for  the 
state  management  program  approval  pro- 
cess. 

A  second  activity  concerns  Federal  co- 
ordination aspects  of  the  program.  OCZM  Is 
In  the  process  of  developing  working  rela- 
tionships with  other  Federal  agencies  active 
In  the  coastal  zone.  Initial  rounds  of  discus- 
sion have  been  held  with  agencies  such  as  the 
Department  of  Interior,  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devek>p- 
ment,  and  so  on.  More  Intensive  and  sub- 
stantive discussions  are  beginning  with 
HUD.  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
EPA,  with  others  to  follow.  The  goal  of  this 
effort  Is  to  identify  areas  of  program  overlap 
In  order  to  ensure  a  coordinated  effort  at 
the  Federal  level. 

A  third  area  of  OCZM  effort  Involves  an 
Inventory  of  state  activity  with  regard  to 
coastal  zone  management.  OCZM  Is  examin- 
ing and  cataloging  relevant  legislative  pro- 
grams, state  government  reorganizations,  re- 
search efforts,  etc.,  in  the  various  coastal 
states  and  territories.  Also.  OCZM  Is  Inter- 
ested in  determining  the  extent  to  which 
Federal  funds  arc  presently  involved  In  sup- 
porting state  CZM  efforts  or  related  activi- 
ties. It  Is  expected  that  a  brief  summary  of 
state  CZM  activities  will  be  published  in  the 
near  future. 

Finally,  OCZM  is  beginning  to  examine  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment problem  with  a  view  towards  better 
definition  of  the  needs  of  the  coastal  zone 
manager.  In  particular.  NOAA's  role  as  both 
a  research  and  resource  agency  is  being  as- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


•  The  guidelines  arc  presently  undergoing 
the  "Quality  of  Life"  review  where  OMB 
circulates  a  draft  for  review  and  comment 
to  relevant  Federal  agencies.  We  anticipate 
release  of  the  giiidellnes  by  OMB  shortly,  at 
which  time  they  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Intergovernment 
Relations  (ACIR)  for  the  so-called  A-85 
review  by  organizations  representing  state 
and  local  governments.  In  addition,  they  vrtll 
Be  printed  In  the  Federal  Register  for  public 
review  and  comment. 

sessed.  In  this  connection,  OCZM  is  cospon- 
soring  with  the  Department  of  Interior,  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  Council 
of  State  Governments  and  the  Coastal  States 
Organization  a  conference  in  June  for  coastal 
zone  managers  on  the  techniques  of  organiz- 
ing and  managing  the  coastal  zone. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


POSTPONEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  BY 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  PRESI- 
DENTIAL CAMPAIGN  ACTIVmES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
just  come  to  my  attention  in  the  past 
few  moments  that  the  Senate  Watergate 
Select  Committee  has  voted  to  defer 
hearings  on  their  investigation  for  the 
remainder  of  this  week  and  will  begin 
their  hearings  again  next  week. 

I  imderstand  that  the  overriding  con- 
sideration in  the  committee's  decision 
was  the  desire  to  avoid  any  possible  em- 
barrassment to  the  President  during  Mr. 
Brezhnev's  visit  this  week.  Mr.  Brezhnev 
is  conducting  high-level  negotiations 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  many  vital  matters:  trade,  defense 
policy,  the  limitation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, and  changing  relationshii>s  in  Eu- 
rope, to  name  but  a  few  of  the  most  im- 
portant issues  that  are  on  the  agenda  for 
this  historic  sununit  conference. 

The  Watergate  Committee's  decision  is 
dramatic  evidence  of  the  fairness,  sensi- 
tivity and  judiciousness  of  the  chairman 
and  all  the  members  of  the  committee. 
Surely,  it  will  be  reassuring  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  know  that  this  committee 
has  been  so  wisely  fulfilling  its  responsi- 
bility to  the  American  people  and  to  the 
Senate.  Pursuant  to  an  overwhelming 
vote,  the  Senate  charged  the  committee 
with  performing  the  Investigative  func- 
tions it  is  now  performing.  By  delaying  its 
hearings  at  a  time  when  foreign  policy 
considerations  are  so  obviously  para- 
mount, it  is  clear  that  the  committee  is 
proceeding  in  a  thoroughly  statesman- 
like and  responsible  manner.  I  hope  that 
all  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  all 
Americans  will  recognize  this  fact  and 
appreciate  the  fairness  and  wisdom  with 
which  the  committee  is  pursuing  its  du- 
ties and  in  the  Nation's  highest  interest. 
As  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  commend 
the  chairman  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  the  action  they  have 
taken. 

To  be  sure,  the  negotiations  which 
Mr.  Brezhnev  is  having  with  the  Presi- 
dent have  come  imder  criticism  on  occa- 
sion. However,  now  that  Mr.  Brezhnev  is 
in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  negotiations  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  a  variety  of  matters  that  are  of 
absolutely  vital  importance  not  only  to 
our  two  nations,  but  also  to  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  it  is  essential  for  us  to 
join  with  the  President  in  welcoming  Mr. 
Brezhnev  and  to  let  the  President  know 
that  he  has  our  hopes  and  prayers  for  the 
success  of  the  forthcoming  negotiations. 

I,  as  one  Member  of  the  Senate,  pledge 
my  support  for  the  President  in  his  nego- 
tiations. I  hope  that  they  will  be  con- 
structive, positive,  and  useful,  and  that 
they  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  extraordinarily  complex 
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and  dlfSciiIt,  and  they  demand  the  full 
attention  of  the  President  and  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  made  a  good 
point.  I  do  have  mixed  feelings  about  the 
matter.  I  think  that  it  might  be  very  well 
for  Mr.  Brezhnev  to  observe  that  this  is 
a  country  that  does  permit  the  party  that 
is  currently  in  power  to  be  investigated 
while  it  is  in  power.  It  could  serve  as  a 
suggestion  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  if 
that  great  nation  as  well  £is  others  with 
similar  forms  of  government  would  per- 
mit themselves  to  be  investigated  in  the 
midst  of  their  rule,  that  the  world  would 
be  a  lot  better  off.  Perhaps  they  would 
not  understand  it,  but  it  might  be  well 
for  them  to  observe  that  those  in  posi- 
tions of  power  are  not  above  criticism 
and  investigation  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  his  tribute  to  the 
committee  not  wanting  to  embarrass  the 
President  of  the  United  States  while 
negotiations  are  going  on. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  investigation  will  thereafter 
have  to  be  continued,  however,  until  the 
public  knows  the  facts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

On  numerous  occasions  in  recent 
weeks,  the  Watergate  Committee  has 
demonstrated  its  intention  and  ability  to 
conduct  a  fair  and  thorough  investiga- 
tion, but  rarely  has  this  ability  been  dem- 
onstrated so  clearly  as  in  the  decision  to 
defer  the  hearings  during  Mr.  Brezhnev's 
visit. 

Many  times  the  institutions  of  our 
Government  have  been  challenged  in  the 
past,  and  they  are  being  challenged  to- 
day. Many  foreign  observers,  especially 
those  in  some  of  the  coimtries  in  Western 
Eiu'ope  wonder  about  our  system  and  its 
ability  to  endure  the  present  crisis.  How- 
ever, I  think  that  all  Americans  can  be 
reassured  that  the  system  is  functioning 
and  working  well,  and  that  this  has  been 
the  finest  hoiur  of  freedom  of  the  press 
in  our  history. 

I,  for  one,  am  sure  that,  when  the  in- 
vestigation being  conducted  by  the  Sen- 
ate committee  and  by  the  special  prose- 
cutor. Is  completed,  all  Americans  will  be 
reassured  that  our  system  is  functioning 
well  and  is  stronger  than  before. 

I  do  not  feel,  as  some  have  suggested, 
that  Watergate  is  an  endemic  part  of  the 
American  system.  To  make  that  sugges- 
tion would  be  to  cast  a  libel  on  the  two 
great  political  parties  of  our  Nation,  on 
200  years  of  American  history  and  on 
200  million  American  citizens. 

The  evils  of  Watergate  must  be  rooted 
out,  and  I  think  that  the  Senate  com- 
mittee is  doing  that  job  in  an  effective, 
even-handed,  and  statesmanlike  manner. 
Once  the  wounds  of  Watergate  are 
healed  the  patient  will  be  all  the  stronger. 

And  so,  I  commend  the  committee  for 
the  action  they  have  taken  this  after- 
noon. It  is  very  constructive  and  very 
positive,  and  it  demonstrates  again  that 
Members  of  the  'Senate  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  are  willing  to  put  their  coun- 
try's Interest  first. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  shield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  the  remarks  he  has 
just  made. 

Mr.  President,  just  to  put  the  record 
straight,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  which  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott)  and  I  sent  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Er- 
viN),  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Presidential  Campaign  Activities,  and 
also  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  ,  the  vice  chair- 
man of  that  select  committee,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.   Senate, 
June  18.  1973. 
Hon.  Samuel  J.  Ervin,  Jr. 
Chairman,  Select  Committee  on  Presidential 
Campaign  Activities. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  have  been  dis- 
cussing the  fact  that  the  hearings  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Presidential  Campaign 
Activities  and  the  official  visit  of  Secretary 
General  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  are  both  occur- 
ring during  the  .<>ame  week. 

After  giving  consideration  to  this  duality 
of  events,  recognizing  the  importance  of  each, 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  It  is  a 
part  of  our  responsibility  as  the  Joint  Lead- 
ers of  the  United  States  Senate  to  request, 
most  respectfully,  that  the  Select  Commit- 
tee iK)6tpone  Its  hearings  until  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  State  visit  to  this  country  by 
Secretary  General  Leonid  Brezhnev. 

It  is  not  an  easy  decision  for  us  to  make 
because  both  the  hearings  and  the  visit  are 
being  conducted  with  the  best  Interests  of 
the  country  In  mind,  but  It  is  our  consid- 
ered Judgment  that  a  delay  of  one  week  woxUd 
not  Jeopardize  the  hearings,  and  that  one 
week  might  give  President  Nixon  and  Mr. 
Brezhnev  the  opportuixity  to  reconcile  differ- 
ences, arrive  at  mutual  agreements,  and,  in 
the  field  of  Foreign  Policy,  be  able  to  achieve 
results  which  would  be  beneficial  not  only  to 
our  two  countries  but,  hopefully,  to  all  man- 
kind. 

We  would  appreciate  your  consideration  of 
this  request  and  as  early  a  response  as  pos- 
sible. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mike   Mansfield, 

Majority  Leader. 
Hugh  Scott, 

Republican  Leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  suggested,  this  was  not 
an  easy  decision  to  make.  But  it  was  my 
feeling — and  I  must  take  personally  the 
responsibility  for  initiating  this  re- 
quest— It  was  my  sincere  feeling  that 
the  committee  give  it  their  most  serious 
consideration.  I  am  personally  responsi- 
ble for  asking  the  Republican  leader  to 
come  to  my  office  to  discuss  the  conver- 
gence of  events  that  led  to  a  situation 
which  had  begun  to  disturb  me  very 
much. 

This  is  a  momentous  week  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  Republic.  On  one  hand  we 
have  a  guest  visiting  our  Nation  in  re- 
sponse to  an  invitation  extended  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  13  months 
ago.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  a  most 
Important  Senate  committee  hearing  be- 
ing conducted  on  the  Watergate  matter. 
As  I  considered  these  matters  together. 


I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  Republic  to 
request  of  the  select  committee  that  it 
consider  a  brief  postponement  of  6  days 
in  the  Watergate  hearings,  to  the  end 
that  this  summit  meeting  could  be 
carried  on  in  the  most  favorable  atmos- 
phere possible  under  all  conditions  ex- 
tant, so  that  if  this  was  agreed  to  by  the 
select  committee,  it  would  give  President 
Nixon  and  Mr.  Brezhnev,  to  quote  from 
the  joint  letter: 

The  opportunity  to  reconcile  differences, 
arrive  at  mutual  agreements,  and.  In  the 
field  of  Foreign  Policy,  be  able  to  achieve 
results  which  would  be  beneficial  not  only 
to  our  two  countries  but,  hopefully,  to  aU 
mankind. 

Frankly,  while  this  judgment  may  be 
open  to  question,  I  think  that  it  was  the 
best  judgment  which  could  be  made  at 
this  time,  and  I  am  not  interested  in 
any  individual.  I  am  interested  in  the 
welfare,  the  well  being,  and  the  future 
of  this  Republic. 

Therefore,  it  was  my  considered  judg- 
ment, in  which  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader  concurred,  that  this  request 
should  be  made,  to  the  end  that  the  best 
possible  beneficial  effects  might  be 
achieved  as  a  result  of  the  meeting 
now  underway  between  the  Secretary- 
General,  Mr.  Brezhnev,  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Nixon. 

I  hope  that  history  will  prove  that  I 
was  correct,  but  in  the  meantime,  I  just 
want  the  Record  to  show  that  I  was  the 
one  responsible  for  initiating  this  request, 
and  that  before  doing  so  I  had  no  contact 
whatsoever  with  anyone  anywhere,  with- 
in this  city  or  without. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
unfamiliar  with  the  fact  that  this  special 
initiative  had  been  provided  by  our  ma- 
jority leader,  and  I  warmly  commend  his 
action.  The  leadership  he  has  exercised 
indicates  once  again  why  the  majority 
leader  has  been  recognized  by  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  his  leader- 
ship and  statesmanlike  approach  on  so 
many  issues  vital  to  our  country. 

I  extend  my  congratulations  to  him 
for  this  initiative,  and  I  praise  him  for 
it.  Once  again  he  has  placed  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country  first,  in  the  way 
familiar  to  all  of  who  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  serve  with  him. 

Again,  I  commend  the  majority  leader, 
and  I  yield  the  floor. 
AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 

ON  COMMERCE  TO  FILE  CERTAIN 

REPORTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  certain  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  LIMITATION  OP  DEBATE 
ON  S.  925,  THE  FEDERAL  FINANC- 
ING BANK  BILL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  been  authorized  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  end  Urban  Affairs, 
Mr.  Sparkhan,  after  consultation  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  ,  and  with  the  Senator  from 
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Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxuire)  ,  and 
other  Senators,  to  propose  the  following 
unanimous-consent  agreement:  That  at 
such  time  as  S.  925,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Federal  financing  bank,  is  called  up  and 
made  the  pending  question  before  the 
Senate,  there  be  a  limitation  of  4  hours 
on  the  bill,  equally  divided  between  Mr. 
Sparkman  and  Mr.  Tower  ;  that  the  time 
on  any  amendment  be  limited  to  1  hour, 
and  the  time  on  any  amendment  to  an 
amendment  debatable  motion,  or  appeal 
to  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  the  agree- 
ment to  be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDENT  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  tm- 
derstand.  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Fed- 
eral Financing  Bank  Act  will  be  brought 
up  on  Wednesday.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Senate  will 
complete  its  action  on  the  land  use  bill 
tomorrow.  In  that  event,  the  Federal 
financing  bank  bill  would  be  laid  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  would  be  laid  before 
the  Senate,  but  with  no  substantive  work 
being  done  on  the  bill  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  RESUME  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  LAND  USE  POLICY  BILL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  immedi- 
ately following  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  tomor- 
row, under  the  standing  order,  the  Sen- 
ate resume  its  consideration  of  the  im- 
finished  business,  the  land  use  poUcy 
bUl,  S.  268. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LAND     USE     POLICY     BILL— PRIVI- 
LEGE OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings), 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  John 
F.  Hussey,  of  the  professional  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Conunerce,  be  ac- 
corded the  privilege  of  the  floor  for  the 
duration  of  the  debate  and  voting  on 
S.  268,  the  land  iise  policy  and  planning 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  a.m., 
following  a  recess.  After  the  two  leaders 
or  their  designees  have  been  recognized 
imder  the  standing  order,  the  Senate 
will  immediately  resume  consideration 
of  the  imfinished  business,  S.  268,  the 
land  use  policy  bill.  Amendments  to  that 
bill  will  be  called  up.  Yea-and-nay  votes 
will  occur  thereon  throughout  the  day. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Senate  will  com- 
plete action  on  S.  268,  the  land  use  policy 
bill,  tomorrow.  In  the  event  the  Senate 
does  not  complete  action  on  S.  268  to- 
moriow,  the  bill,  of  course,  will  be  car- 
ried over  to  the  next  day  and  action 
thereon  will  be  resumed. 

The  Senate  will  also  likely  proceed  on 
Wednesday  to  the  consideration  of  at 
least  two  other  measures,  one  of  which 
is  S.  925,  the  Federal  financing  bank  bill 
on  which  there  is  a  time  agreement. 
However,  I  must  say  that,  in  accordance 
with  previous  indications  by  the  leader- 
ship, it  is  anticipated  that  the  NASA 
authorization  bill  will  probably  have  to 
have  the  first  track  on  Wednesday.  In 
talking  today  with  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  NASA  authorization  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  I  am 
informed  that  no  amendments  are  likely 
to  be  called  up  and,  consequently,  it  is 
not  anticipated  there  will  be  much  con- 
troversy with  regard  to  that  bill. 

Yea-and-nay  votes  will  occur,  there- 
fore, tomorrow  and  on  Wednesday  and 
daily  thereafter. 


RECESS  TO  10  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  imtil  10  ajn.  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
5:02  p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  June  19,  1973,  at  10 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
tlie  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  18,  1973: 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3962: 

To  he  general 

Gen.  Alexander  Meigs  Halg,  Jr.,  195-12- 
3625,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3962: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Claire  E.  Huschln,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army) . 

The  following-named  officers  for  tempo- 
rary appointment  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3442  and  3447 : 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  John  A.  Wlckham.  Jr.,  092-20- 
1086,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  William  B.  Caldwell  HI.  576- 
18-4643,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army) . 


Brig.  Gen.  George  S.  Patten,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  RoUand  V.  Heiser,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Samuel  V.  Wilson,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Alton  G.  Post,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Elmer  R.  Ochs,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Hal  E.  Hallgren,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Stan  L.  Mcaellan.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States,  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  John  C.  Waggener,  49CV-44-8320, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Biig.  Gen.  Charles  D.  Daniel,  Jr.,  260-60- 
1991,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  G.  Gard.  Jr.,  449-36- 
3971.  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  C.  Meyer,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Gordon  Sumner.  Jr.,  525-24- 
8374,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  L.  West,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Orvllle  L.  Toblason,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Eugene  J.  D'Ambroslo,  077-16- 
2885,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  ien.  John  R.  McGlffert  U.  448-18- 
9799,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  E.  Hoover.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  J.  Baer,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  R.  D.  Cleland,  Jr.,  233-32- 
7086,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  J.  Proudfoot,  233-30- 
7352,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Armv) . 

Brig.  Gen.  L.  Gordon  HIII,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army ) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Pat  W.  Crizer,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Armv 
of  the  United  States   (colonel.   U.S.  Armvi. 

Brig.  Gen.  Oliver  D.  Street,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Marion  C.  Ross,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Armv). 

Brig.  Gen.  Albert  B.  Crawford,  Jr..  526-24- 
9558,  Army  of  tho  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  McEnery.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  U.  Greer.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. US  Armv). 

Brig.  Gen.  Elvlnd  H.  Johansen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

2.  The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284,  and  3306: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Ernest  Graves.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 
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MaJ.  Gen.  Thomas  M.  Tarpley,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Samuel  V.  WUson,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army;. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Ira  A.  Hunt,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  L.  West,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Sylvan  E.  Salter,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army ) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  R.  Wolfe,  Jr.,  245-60- 
7696,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Joseph  C.  McDonough,  145-18- 
1676,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  WUbur  H.  Vinson,  Jr..  579-20- 
7459,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Gordon  Sumner,  Jr.,  525-24- 
8374,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Herbert  E.  Wolff,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.3. 
Army). 


MaJ.  Gen.  Herbert  A.  Schulke,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Oliver  D.  Street,  III,  420-52- 
8714,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  R.  Myer,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  M.  Shoemaker,  364-28- 
5085,  Army  of  the  Urlted  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Hal  73.  Hallgren,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  J.  Simmons,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Sam  S.  Walker,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Daniel  O.  Graham.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  R.  Thurman,  III,  238-26- 
1135,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  den.  Charles  D.  Daniel,  Jr.,  260-60- 
1991,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 


MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  M.  HaU,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Elmer  R.  Ochs,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Pat.  W.  Crlzer,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  George  S.  Patton,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Bert  A.  David,  X18-01-1321,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  WUliam  J.  Maddox,  Jr.,  577-28- 
8085,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Henry  iX.  Del  Mar,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  J.  Proudfoot,  233-30- 
7352,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  R.  D.  Cleveland,  Jr.  233-32- 
7086,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Orville  L.  Toblason,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people 
perish. — Proverbs  29:  18. 

Our  Father  Giod,  whose  law  is  truth 
and  whose  life  is  love,  we  lift  our  hearts 
in  gratitude  unto  Thee.  We  thank  Thee 
for  the  gift  of  freedom  which  is  ours  and 
by  Thy  grace  may  we  hand  it  on  im- 
stained  and  untarnished,  held  higher  in 
the  minds  of  our  citizens  by  our  devotion 
to  liberty  and  justice. 

Strengthen  Thou  our  hands  and  our 
hearts  that  as  the  representatives  of  our 
people  we  may  be  ever  mindful  of  our 
high  privilege  to  serve  our  country  in 
this  present  age  and  to  mold  her  future 
by  what  we  do  in  this  Chamber. 

May  the  goals  of  enduring  justice, 
abiding  peace,  and  true  freedom  chal- 
lenge the  best  in  us  as  we  live  and  labor 
during  these  difficult  days. 

Hear  our  prayer,  O  Lord,  and  help  us. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  armounced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  Con.  Res.  27.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
observe  a  period  of  21  days  to  honor  America. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 


requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

im.  3867.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  ter- 
minating Federal  supervision  over  the  Kla- 
math Indian  Tribe  by  providing  for  Federal 
acquisition  of  that  part  of  the  tribal  lands 
described  herein,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.R.  7357.  An  act  to  amend  section  5(1)  (1) 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to 
simplify  administration  of  the  act;  and  to 
amend  section  226(e)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  extend  kidney  disease  medicare  cov- 
erage to  railroad  employees,  their  spouses, 
and  their  dependent  children;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1413.  An  act  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1974  for  the  Committee 
for  Purchase  of  Products  and  Services  of  the 
Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handicapped. 


SKYLAB  SETS  SPACE  RECORD 

(Mr.  FUQUA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Astronauts 
Charles  "Pete"  Conrad,  Jr.,  Dr.  Joseph  P. 
Kerwin,  and  Paul  J.  Weitz  of  Skylab  have 
established  yet  another  record  on  this 
historic  fight  of  the  Nation's  first  space 
station.  At  3:22  a.m.  eastern  standard 
time  on  June  18,  1973,  these  three  out- 
standing Americans  became  the  world's 
longest  voyagers  in  space.  This  exceeds 
the  Soviet  record  of  Soyuz  11  with  Cos- 
monauts Volkov,  Dobrovolsky,  and  Pat- 
sayev  set  on  June  30,  1971,  of  23  days,  18 
hours,  and  22  minutes. 

Skylab  will  now  complete  its  first  of 
three  missions  with  a  total  of  28  days  of 
scientific  and  practical  accomplishments 
and  high  adventure  This  flight  of  Sky- 
lab, troubled  as  it  was  from  its  beginning, 
has  demonstrated  to  all  of  the  world  that 
man  can  function  and  has  an  important 


role  in  space.  The  repair  of  Skylab  and 
the  recovery  of  the  mission  will  rank  with 
the  other  important  firsts  in  our  national 
space  program  over  the  past  decade. 

The  astronauts  and  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  are  to 
be  congratulated  for  their  outstanding 
performance  on  this  mission.  I  am  sure 
that  we  can  look  forward  to  even  greater 
accomplishments  on  the  remaining  two 
visits  to  Skylab. 


MAJORITY,  LEADER  THOMAS  P. 
O'NEILL,  JR.,  COMMENDS  NEW 
CBS  POLICY  OF  FREE  AIR  TIME 
TO  REPLY  TO  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System  has  an- 
nounced that  it  will  provide  free  air  time 
for  replies  to  some  of  President  Nixon's 
broadcasts. 

The  aims  of  this  new  policy  are  com- 
mendable. In  many  instances.  President 
Nixon  has  abused  his  privilege  of  free  air 
time  to  introduce  partisan  political  mat- 
ter into  his  "state  of  the  Union"  and 
other  messages. 

He  has  tried  to  go  over  the  heads  of 
Congress  directly  to  the  people — to  pres- 
sure Congress  into  accepting  his  recom- 
mendations even  before  we  have  a  chance 
to  examine  them. 

This  one-sided  approach  threatened 
to  make  the  networks  the  handmaiden 
of  the  administration.  It  threatened  to 
jeopardize  the  media's  position  as  an  im- 
partial third  party  responsible  for  re- 
porting public  affairs. 

The  new  policy  by  CBS  Is  a  welcome  at- 
tempt to  redress  the  balance.  But  I  think 
CBS  is  making  a  mistake  in  discontinuing 
its  postbroadcast  analyses  of  Presidential 
messages.  These  discussions  provide  the 
best  opportimity  for  experienced  news 
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reporters  to  examine  the  address  and  to 
place  it  within  the  context  of  current 
events.  Unfortunately,  the  President's 
statements  and  assertions  this  past  year 
have  hardly  been  imassailable — a  fact 
CBS  correspondents  have  pointed  out 
with  crushing  regularity.  I  hope  that 
CBS's  action  is  not  a  capitulation  to  ad- 
ministration pressure. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  first  bill  on  the  calendar. 


TUNG  NUT  PRICE  SUPPORTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2303) 
to  continue  mandatory  price  support  for 
tung  nuts  only  through  the  1976  crop. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  rs  follows: 

H.R.  2303 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  CongTe:s  assembled.  That  section 
201(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  to  read  eis  follows: 

"(b)  The  price  of  honey  shall  be  supported 
through  loans  purchases,  or  other  operations 
at  a  level  n:t  in  excess  of  90  per  centum  nor 
less  than  60  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
thereof;  and  the  price  of  tung  nuts  for  each 
crop  of  tung  nuts  through  the  1976  crop  shall 
be  supported  through  loans,  purchases,  or 
other  operations  at  a  level  net  li  excess  of 
90  per  centum  nor  less  than  60  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  therefor:  Provided,  That 
in  any  crop  year  through  the  1976  crop  year  In 
which  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
domestic  production  of  tung  oU  will  be  less 
than  the  anticipated  domestic  demand  for 
such  oil,  the  price  of  tung  nuts  shall  be  sup- 
ported at  not  less  than  65  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price  therefor." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  TITLE  5.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5692) 
to  amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
revise  the  reporting  requirement  con- 
tained in  subsection  (b)  of  section  1308. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  6692 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America'  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  1308  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  annually  pro- 
vide an  analysis  to  Congress  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  operation  of  chapter  41  of  this 
title.". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  concludes  the 
call  of  the  eligible  bills  on  the  Consent 
Calendar. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  231) 

Adams  Dom  Owens 

Alexander  Eckhardt  Passman 

Andrews,  Edwards,  Ala.  Pickl5 

N.  Dak.  Esch  Podell 

Ashbrook  Fisher  QuUlen 

Badlllo  Flynt  Ranuel 

Bevill  Fraser  Rarlck 

Blatnik  Frelinghuysen  Reil 

Boland  Gray  Rlegle 

Brasco  Green.  Oreg.  Kooney,  N.T. 

Brown,  Calif.  Gubser  Rosenthal 

Buchanan  Gude  n.unnels 

Biirke,  Calif.  Harsha  Ruppo 

Byron  Hawkins  Sandman 

Carey.  N.Y.  Hubert  Schroeder 

Carter  Jones,  Okla.  Smith,  N.Y. 

Chappell  Karth  Stanton, 

Chlsholm  Landgrebo  James  V. 

Clark  Latta  Stratton 

Clay  Lehman  Stuckey 

Cochran  Litton  Taylor,  Mo. 

Cougl'lin  McKinney  Thompson.  N.J. 

Culver  Mallllard  Van  Deerlin 

Daniels,  Marazltl  Waggonner 

Dominlck  V.    Mathlas,  Calif.  Whltehurst 

Danlelson  Mlnish  Wi'^gins 

Davis,  Ga.  Mlnshall,  Ohio  Wilson.  Bob 

Davis.  S.C.  Mosher  Wright 

DsUums  Moss  Youn3,  Fla. 

Denholm  :  :\irphy,  N.Y.  Young,  S.C. 

Devlne  Nix 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  344 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1974 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider.^tion 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8658)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  against 
the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  not  to  ex- 
ceed 2  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  McEwen)  ,  and 
myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  8658,  wi^h  Mr. 
Fascell  in  the  choir. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentlemsm 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentle- 


man from  New  York  (Mr.  McEwen)  will 
will  be  recognized  for  1  houi . 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  we  submit 
for  your  approval  the  annual  District  of 
Columbia  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1974. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  budget  it  is  a 
distinct  honor  for  me  to  serve  v.ith  all 
of  the  members  of  this  subcommittee.  We 
have  a  number  of  new  members  on  our 
subcommittee  this  year,  and  they  are 
Mr.  Tiernan,  of  Rhode  Island ;  Mr.  Chap- 
pell, of  Florida;  Mr.  Burlison,  of  Mis- 
souri; Mr.  RousH,  of  Indiana;  Mr.  Vey- 
SEY,  of  California ;  and  Mr.  Couchlin.  of 
Pennsylvania.  All  of  these  new  members 
are  outstanding  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  have  made  pood 
members  not  only  of  this  subcommittee, 
but  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  serve  with  Mr. 
Stokes,  of  Ohio;  Mr.  McKay,  of  Utah; 
J.'^r.  McEwen,  of  New  York;  and  Mr. 
Myers,  of  Indiana,  all  Members  who  have 
rervcd  now  for  some  time  on  this  sub- 
committee. Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  McEwen 
of  New  York  is  now  th?  ranking  minor- 
ity member  on  our  subcommittee,  and 
has  performed  yeoman  service  in  c?rry- 
i""T  out  the  duties  of  this  assignment. 

For  the  10th  consecutive  year  the  Con- 
gress has  been  presented  a  budget  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  that  is  out  of 
balance.  We  submit  to  the  House  of 
Re'^resentatives  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  want  to 
point  out  to  you  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  a  number  of  matters  that  are 
of  great  import" nee  to  our  Capital  City. 
In  the  last  10  years  the  capital  outlay 
budget  has  incrca.sed  from  $52,251,000  for 
fiscal  ye?T  1933  to  $94,281,000  for  fiscal 
year  1973.  exclusive  of  the  supplemental 
items  that  we  considered  in  our  second 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  for 
ficcal  year  1973.  For  1964  the  capital  out- 
l.iy  budget  totaled  $46,536,500;  for  1965 
the  amount  was  $58,662,000;  for  1966  it 
was  $53,800,800;  for  1967  it  was  $71,- 
558.000;  for  1958  it  was  $112,750,500;  for 
1970  it  was  $120,682,300;  for  1971  it  was 
$70,984,393  and  in  1972  it  totaled  $323,- 
713,000.  These  amoimts  included  appro- 
priations for  the  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority  payment  which  was 
$72,486,000,  the  w-ater  pollution  control 
plant  $70  million  of  which  $10,200,000 
wai  for  the  Potomac  Piver  interceptor 
operption  payable  from  the  Metropolitan 
Area  Sanitary  Sewage  Works  fund,  and 
the  correctional  facilities  at  Lorton, 
$67,635,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  constructed  the  new 
Central  Library  at  a  cost  of  a  little  over 
$17  million.  Here  is  one  project  where 
the  city  really  got  its  money's  worth.  This 
is  one  building  that  w.^s  properly  de- 
signed with  a  fixed  cost  estimate  and 
with  the  plans  drawn  by  one  of  the  great 
architects  of  this  country.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  buildings  in  Washington. 
If  this  building  had  been  constructed 
under  the  system  now  in  use  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  it  would  have  cost  $50 
million. 
The  people  in  our  Nation's  Capital  are 
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well  acquainted  with  all  of  the  difficulties 
that  we  have  experienced  concerning  the 
District  of  Columbia  stadium.  This  stadi- 
um cost  $19,800,000  and  at  the  time  it 
v/as  authorized  the  Congress  was  advised 
t'.iat  the  cost  would  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $6  million.  Not  a  single  bond  has 
been  retired  and  with  the  exception  of 
2  years  we  have  had  to  borrow  the  in- 
terest to  pay  on  the  indebtedness  since 
the  income  from  the  stadium  has  failed 
I J  even  pay  the  interest. 

A  convention  center  has  been  author- 
i:-.ed  and  I  do  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
Leiore  this  project  is  started  imder  con- 
struction a  fixed  cost  estimate  is  agreed 
upon  together  with  a  design  which  will 
give  the  taxpayers  of  this  District  some 
i:!ea  as  to  whether  or  not  they  have  a 
project  which  will  end  up  the  same  as 
the  stadium  and  some  others  that  I  could 
name. 

The  rapid  rail  transit  system  which 
this  committee  started  imder  construc- 
tion in  the  year  1969  is  having  difficulties. 
As  you  will  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
system  was  changed  from  a  25-mile  rapid 
transit  system  to  a  system  which  will 
contain  98  miles.  When  finally  author- 
ized for  98  miles.  Congress  was  advised 
by  those  who  are  now  in  charge  of  con- 
structing this  system  that  it  would  cost 
$2.5  bilUon.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  said  that  I  believed  sincerely  that  It 
would  cost  $4  billion  and  I  still  maintain 
that  it  will  cost  $4  bilUon  or  more.  As  you 
will  recall  the  bonds  could  not  be  sold 
because  the  bankers  and  brokers  In  this 
country  knew  full  well  that  these  bonds 
could  not  be  retired  out  of  the  fare  box. 
They  refused  to  purchase  the  bonds  and 
another  law  had  to  be  passed  which  pro- 
vided for  the  issuance  of  $1,200,000,000 
worth  of  rapid  transit  bonds  which  would 
be  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Up  to  this  time  $445  million  worth  of 
bonds  have  been  sold,  and  according  to 
the  newspapers  on  Friday.  June  15,  1973, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Department  of  Transportation  are  now 
demanding  assurances  that  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Au- 
thority can  meet  both  principal  and  in- 
terest payments  on  the  40-year  bonds 
before  any  more  bonds  can  be  sold.  Those 
in  charge  of  this  project  know,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  1969  that  the  $1,200,000,- 
000  of  bonds  could  not  be  retired  out  of 
the  fare  box  and  they  know  today  that 
all  of  these  bonds  will  have  to  be  paid  by 
the  Federal  Government  when  they  be- 
come due.  I  have  said  now  for  several 
years  that  the  officials  should  start  tell- 
ing the  truth  and  be  fair  and  frank  with 
the  taxpayers  of  our  Nation's  Capital  and 
v;lth  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  time  the  Washington  Metro- 
poUtan  Area  Transit  Authority  started 
making  moves  to  take  over  the  bus  sys- 
tems here  In  our  Nation's  Capital,  the 
proper  committee  In  the  Congress  was 
advised  that  a  subsidy  would  not  be  nec- 
essary. They  knew  at  the  time  the  state- 
s  lents  were  made  concerning  subsidies 
that  this  was  not  true  and  it  now  devel- 
ops that  the  officials  of  the  Washington 
■  letropoUtan  Transit  Authority  say  that 
the  subsidy  for  the  operation  of  the  bus 
system  will  go  as  high  as  $11  million  for 


the  fiscal  year  1974.  Ehiring  the  hearings 
on  this  bill,  even  though  no  funding  was 
requested,  we  were  advised  that  a  $6 
million  subsidy  would  be  required  to  op- 
erate the  bus  system  by  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority 
for  the  fiscal  year  1974  to  make  up  the 
losses  in  the  operation  of  the  system. 
Now  the  figure,  Mr.  Chairman,  according 
to  the  press  on  Friday,  June  15,  1973,  Is 
$11  miUion.  Metro  comptroller  Schuyler 
Lowe  informed  the  Board  of  Directors, 
according  to  the  newspaper,  Metro  faces 
a  $149.5  million  deficit  for  rail  and  bus 
operations  over  the  next  5  years.  This  is 
more  than  twice  the  $60  million  bus 
deficit  for  the  same  period  announced  by 
Schuyler  Lowe  some  4  months  ago. 

According  to  the  press,  the  officials  of 
the  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Author- 
ity finally  decided  to  inform  the  Board 
members  of  the  situation  as  it  exists  at 
this  time.  Mr.  Lowe  informed  the  board 
that  fare  reductions,  increased  fuel  costs, 
and  new  contracts  for  Metro  busdrivers 
had  all  helped  push  the  fiscal  year  1974 
deficit  from  $6  million  to  $11  million. 
Here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  another  instance 
where  the  representatives  of  our  Nation's 
Capital  who  are  in  charge  of  the  transit 
system  should  start  telling  the  truth  to 
the  people  and  apparently  from  the  press 
stories  that  have  been  carried  recently 
even  the  Board  members  of  the  Washing- 
ton MetropoUtan  Area  Transit  Authority 
are  not  being  advised  as  to  the  true 
situation  that  we  have  confronting  us 

I  voted  for  the  bills  authorizing  the  op- 
eration of  the  Federal  City  College  and 
the  Washington  Technical  Institute.  We 
are  now  advised  that  college  officials  are 
talking  about  a  permanent  campus  cost- 
ing between  $100  million  and  $200  mil- 
Uon  for  one  of  the  colleges  and  we  are 
further  advised  that  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  City  College  has 
graduated  four  classes  the  college  still 
has  not  been  accredited.  It  was  the  gen- 
eral imderstanding  at  the  time  the  au- 
thorization bill  passed  for  the  new  col- 
leges that  the  District  of  Coliunbla 
Teachers  College  would  be  consoUdated 
with  the  Federal  City  College.  Accordhig 
to  our  information,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Teachers  College  is  fully  ac- 
credited, and  since  the  Federal  City  Col- 
lege is  not  accredited  it  would  be  a 
serious  mistake  to  consolidate  at  this 
time.  There  is  considerable  opposition 
now  to  consolidating  these  two  colleges. 
Two  of  the  officials  of  the  Federal  City 
College  are  now  under  indictment 
charged  with  embezzlement.  According 
to  the  press,  and  according  to  the  In- 
formation furnished  our  committee,  the 
amoimt  involved  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $230,000.  Now  we  are  advised  that  the 
amoiint  will  be  considerably  higher  than 
the  $230,000. 

The  General  Accoimtlng  Office  has 
severely  criticized  the  operation  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College, 
and  has  pointed  out  a  number  of  In- 
stances that  are  of  a  serious  nature  con- 
cerning the  operation  of  this  college. 
Certain  objections  were  made  also  to  the 
operation  of  the  Washington  Technical 
Institute,  but  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  Washington  Technical  Institute 


can  and  has  fully  corrected  the  defic- 
iencies set  forth  concerning  its  opcia- 
tlon,  and  the  board  of  this  coUese,  the 
President  and  all  of  the  offlcialo  are  striv- 
ing to  operate  a  good  technical  institute. 
A  great  many  cities  in  this  country  have 
had  to  close  down  colleges  and  imiver- 
sities  and  in  a  number  of  instances  States 
were  forced  to  take  over  the  operation  of 
city  colleges  and  universities.  No  longer 
can  cities  continue  operating  a  number 
of  large  colleges  and  universities  and 
fund  them  out  of  city  budgets.  This  Is  a 
serious  matter,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  is  one 
that  must  be  carefully  considered  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  officials  and  by  the 
Congress  and  by  the  proper  Committees 
in  the  Congress. 

The  crime  situation  in  our  Nation's 
Capital  is  still  serious.  No  city  com- 
parable in  size  has  a  higher  per  capita 
expenditure  for  a  metropolitan  police 
department  than  we  have  in  our  Nation's 
Capital.  When  you  consider  the  number 
of  murder  cases  and  rape  cases  during 
the  past  year  you  get  a  good  idea  of  just 
how  serious  the  crime  situation  is  in  our 
Nation's  Capital.  For  years  now  we  have 
made  every  move  possible  on  this  com- 
mittee to  see  that  our  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  had  everything  neces- 
sary which  would  place  It  In  a  position 
where  it  could  control  the  crime  situa- 
tion in  oiu:  Nation's  Capital  and  bring 
about  the  operation  of  a  city  where  the 
people  could  walk  on  the  streets  at  night 
and  where  our  visitors  from  the  50  States 
and  from  around  the  world  could  come 
and  feel  free  to  go  from  place  to  place 
not  only  during  the  daytime  but  at  night 
and  be  safe. 

During  our  hearings  we  were  advised 
that  during  the  present  fiscal  year  there 
are  116,000  people  on  welfare  and  this 
figure  will  go  up  to  120,000  during  the 
fiscal  year  1974.  With  only  748,000  people 
now  in  our  Capital  City  this  Is  a  serious 
matter. 

For  fiscal  year  1973  we  had  140,700 
pupils  in  our  public  schools.  For  fiscal 
year  1974  It  Is  estimated  that  the  figure 
WTll  be  136,300.  This  Is  over  4,000  less 
than  the  number  that  we  have  at  the 
present  time.  For  fiscal  year  1972  we  had 
143,400,  or  7,100  more,  than  Is  estimated 
for  fiscal  year  1974.  This  indicates  a 
number  of  things,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
which  Is  that  the  middle-Income  tax- 
payer Is  moving  out  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  also  indicates  that  our  chil- 
dren in  our  public  schools  here  in  our 
Nation's  Capital  are  not  being  taught  how 
to  read  and  write.  It  further  indicates 
that  with  all  of  the  turmoil  that  we  have 
had  concerning  the  operation  of  our 
Board  of  Education  and  our  school  Su- 
perintendent that  our  public  school  sys- 
tem has  suffered  seriously.  In  addition 
to  the  $164,668,800  contained  hi  this  bill 
for  public  schools,  the  school  system  will 
receive  $26,915,000  in  Federal  grants.  We 
recommend  more  money  in  this  bill  than 
we  had  during  the  fiscal  year  1973.  The 
per  capita  expenditure  for  1974  will  be 
$1,358  which  Is  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  great  many 
able  people  in  oiir  District  of  Columbia 
government.  Our  Commissioner  Walter 
E.  Washington,  is.  In  my  opinion,  making 
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every  effort  to  make  an  excellent  Commis- 
sioner for  our  Nation's  Capital.  Mr. 
YeldeU,  in  the  Department  of  Human 
Resources,  is  doing  a  good  job,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  he  is  con- 
fronted with  many  serious  problems.  Is 
trying  to  keep  the  Human  Resources  De- 
partment under  control. 

Mr.  Back,  and  a  great  many  others 
that  I  could  name  in  the  District  govern- 
ment are  excellent  officials.  The  reason 
why  the  Department  of  Recreation  re- 
ceived every  dollar  requested  for  its  op- 
eration during  the  fiscal  year  1974  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  beUeve  Mr.  Cole  Is  do- 
ing a  good  job.  The  sum  of  $14,300,000 
was  requested  and  Mr.  Chairman  we  rec- 
ommend to  the  committee  that  $14,300,- 
000  be  approved.  I  could  go  on  and  name 
a  great  many  other  instances  In  this 
budget  where  we  have  departments  that 
are  operated  in  an  excellent  manner  and 
where  the  interests  of  the  people  of  our 
Nation's  Capital  are  fully  protected.  Mr. 
Chairman,  Uiere  are  other  Instances  that 
are  not  good  and  should  be  corrected. 

We  set  a  ceiling  in  this  bill  for  person- 
nel of  39,619.  Under  the  provision  of  this 
appropriations  bill  actual  employment 
will  be  restricted  to  38,965.  We  do  ap- 
prove and  recommend  1,494  new  posi- 
tions. The  new  positions  will  be  a  part 
of  the  figure  of  38,965.  With  only  748,000 
people  In  our  Nation's  Capital,  certainly 
a  total  of  38,965  employees  is  more  than 
adequate. 

In  presenting  the  budget  to  the  Con- 
gress we  believe  that  those  in  charge  of 
preparing  the  budget  for  our  Nation's 
Capital  should  make  full  disclosure  of  all 
of  the  facts  and  figures  which  go  into 
inaklng  up  the  budget.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  second  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  for  1972  we  had  a  right  unusual  mat- 
ter to  come  before  the  committee.  We 
discovered  that  the  purported  balanced 
budget  submitted  by  the  District  officials 
would  be  in  balance  by  virtue  of  obtain- 
ing the  authorized,  but  nonappropriated 
Federal  payment  to  the  general  fund 
which  totaled  $11,654,000.  We  discovered 
during  the  hearings  that  $4  million  of 
this  amount  would  not  be  required  during 
the  remainder  of  1972  and  there  was  no 
intention  of  using  the  money  at  that  time 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  re- 
quested and  this  $4  million  would  be  car- 
ried forward  into  the  next  fiscal  year  as 
revenue  In  financing  the  1973  budget. 

Of  coiu"se  Congi-ess  dit.  not  approve  of 
this  procedure  In  acting  upon  the  second 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  for  1972 
and  such  practice,  Mr.  Chairman,  should 
be  stopped  immediately.  In  addition,  diu-- 
ing  the  time  that  we  considered  the  sec- 
ond supplemental  appropriations  bill  for 
1972  it  developed  that  the  District  offi- 
cials were  making  transfers  totaling 
$9,515,800  from  the  highway  fund  over 
Into  the  general  fund  to  finance  a  number 
of  items  anf*  when  we  called  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  District  officials  they 
maintained  positively  that  this  action 
was  proper  and  legal  in  every  respect. 
We  requested  the  corporation  counsel  to 
give  us  an  opinion  as  to  the  action  of  the 
District  officials  and  the  corporation 
counsel  advised  our  committee  that 
$1,284,800  could  not  be  legally  trans- 
ferred, and  that  this  money  should  re- 
main in  the  highway  fund  as  provided 


for  by  law.  This  is  another  instance  of 
presenting  requests  In  budgets  which  does 
not  comply  with  the  law  and  certainly 
this  procedure  should  be  stopped  by  the 
District  officials. 

The  District  of  Columbia  owes  the 
U.S.  Treasury  a  total  of  $970  million. 
For  the  general  fimd  the  total  is  $685 
million  and  as  just  stated,  the  overall 
total  is  $970  milhon.  Mr.  Chairman,  here 
again  is  a  serious  matter,  and  if  the  debt 
of  the  District  of  Colvunbia  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  continues  to  Increase  like  it  has 
In  the  last  10  years,  the  District  govern- 
ment will  never  be  able  to  pay  Its  debt 
to  the  Treasury.  In  this  bill  that  Is  before 
the  Congress  today  we  have  an  amount 
of  $39,63'' ,000  which  is  required  for  debt 
service  retirement.  This  amount  is  in- 
creasing every  year  and  will  unless  con- 
trolled reach  a  point  where  the  District 
government  will  find  it  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  pay  same. 

For  fiscal  year  1974  we  recommend  a 
budget  of  $964,179,000.  This  amount  is 
composed  of  $826,001,000  for  operating 
expenses  including  debt  service  and 
$138,178,000  for  capital  outlay.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  a  total  of  $1,207,298,800  wiU 
be  available  for  the  operation  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  dming  the 
next  fiscal  year.  This  amount  Includes 
the  recommended  appropriation  of  $964,- 
179,000  in  this  bill,  anticipated  Federal 
grants  totaling  $232,784,100  and  $10,- 
335,700  in  receipts  and  reimbursements 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  agencies 
from  Federal  or  other  sources.  As  pointed 
out,  Mr.  Chairman,  heretofore,  we  have 
an  estimated  population  in  our  Nation's 
Capital  at  this  time  of  748,000.  The  cen- 
sus for  1970  showed  that  we  had  756,510 
people  in  the  city  of  Washington.  The 
amoimt  that  we  recommend  in  this 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1974  is  fully  ade- 
quate. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Federal 
grants  the  budget  that  we  recommend 
today  to  the  Congress  is  the  largest 
budget  ever  recommended  for  our  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

Our  committee  recommends  a  Federal 
payment  of  $187,450,000.  This  is  the 
largest  Federal  payment  ever  recom- 
mended to  Congress.  The  Federal  pay- 
ment ceiling  as  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  $190  milUon.  Five  years  ago  the  Fed- 
eral payment  was  $89,365,000  and  10 
years  ago  the  Federal  payment  was 
$37,500,000. 

Loan  appropriations  totaling  $236,- 
184,000  are  recommended  to  finance  the 
capital  outlay  projects  proposed  in  this 
bill.  Two  categories  of  loans  are  author- 
ized for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Loan 
appropriations  to  the  general  fund  are 
for  30-year,  interest-bearing  loans  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury  to  be  made  available 
for  financing  the  construction  of  the  gen- 
eral public  works  programs  of  the  Dis- 
trict. Appropriations  for  the  various  spe- 
cial funds — highway,  water,  sanitary 
sewage,  and  metropolitan  area  sanitary 
sewage  works — are  made  available  to 
assist  in  financing  highway  construction 
projects;  expansion  and  Improvement  of 
the  water  system;  and  construction,  op- 
er.ition,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  the 
sanitary  sewage  works  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


The  District  of  Columbia  participates 
as  a  State  in  the  various  Federal  grant 
progi'ams.  As  of  the  time  the  budget  was 
submitted  to  our  committee  the  District 
anticipated  a  total  of  $232,784,100  in 
grants  from  Federal  sources. 

The  District  of  Columbia  also  par- 
ticipates as  a  State  in  the  Federal  reve- 
nue sharing  program,  although  it  is 
necessary  for  the  Congress  to  appro- 
priate the  funds  received  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  Department  which  are 
deposited  in  the  District  Treasury.  It  is 
estimated  a  total  of  $59,400,000,  includ- 
ing $2,000,000  Interest,  will  be  available 
to  the  District  during  the  period  January 
1,  1972.  through  June  30,  1974.  To  date  a 
total  of  $29,900,000  has  been  received. 
District  officials  proposed  the  use  of  $13- 
800,000  of  this  amount  to  partially  fi- 
nance supplemental  requirements  for 
1973  with  the  remainder  to  be  invested 
and  carried  over  into  fiscal  year  1974.  It 
was  also  proposed  that  the  remaining  au- 
thorized but  unappropriated  balance — 
$8,500,000 — of  the  1973  Federal  payment 
be  appropriated  to  further  finance  the 
1973  supplementals.  The  committee  did 
not  concur  in  this  latter  proposal  and 
provided  $22,000,000  in  revenue  sharing 
funds,  an  Increase  of  $8,200,000  over  the 
budget  proposal.  Based  on  this  action  it 
is  estimated  $37,277,000  in  revenue  shar- 
ing funds  will  be  available  durmg  1974 
and  the  appropriation  of  that  amount  is 
reflected  in  this  bill.  An  adjustment  has 
been  made  In  the  estimated  avallabUity 
to  reflect  the  loss  in  interest  on  the  funds 
originally  planned  for  investment  that 
will  be  used  to  finance  a  portion  of  the 
supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1973. 

The  committee  recommends  a  total  of 
$66,491,000  for  General  Operating  Ex- 
penses which  are  funded  through  this 
appropriation.  This  allowance  is  $1,- 
662,000  above  1973  appropriations  and 
$2,787,000  below  the  amount  requested. 

The  recommended  Increases  over  1973 
Include  the  mandatory  pay  Items,  the 
additional  funds  required  for  the  com- 
pensation funds,  and  the  additional  staff 
requested  for  the  Department  of  Finance 
and  Revenue.  The  director  of  the  De- 
partment predicted  an  increase  in  reve- 
nues of  $3,850,000  annually  with  the  ad- 
ditional auditing  of  returns  and  action  on 
delinquent  accounts  by  the  37  audit  peo- 
ple requested  and  allowed.  Staffing  has 
been  provided  for  two  new  police  dis- 
trict station  houses  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion during  the  year,  and  an  addi- 
tional $150,000  has  been  provided  for 
emergency  repairs  to  privately  owned 
dwellings  under  a  program  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Economic  Devel- 
opment imder  the  authority  of  title  5- 
313  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code.  The 
Assistant  to  the  Commissioner  for  Hous- 
ing Programs  has  been  allowed  funds  to 
pick  up  the  employees  and  programs  cur- 
rently carried  on  by  a  Federal  grant  that 
Is  expiring  at  the  end  of  the  current  fis- 
cal year.  The  same  is  true  for  an  expir- 
ing grant  to  the  Zoning  Commission.  The 
committee  has  allowed  $100,000  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  the  Board  of  Elections  in 
conducting  the  School  Board  election 
and  delegate  primary  during  1974.  An 
Increase  of  $374,000  has  been  allowed 
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for  the  school  transit  subsidy  to  cover 
an  anticipated  increase  in  ridership 
based  on  recent  experience  and  projec- 
tions for  next  year. 

The  committee  has  denied  a  niunber 
of  workload,  new,  and  improved  pro- 
grams requested  including  the  addi- 
tional staffing  for  the  City  Council,  the 
Office  of  Budget  and  Financial  Manage- 
ment, the  Office  of  Planning  and  Man- 
agement, and  the  establishment  of  an 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs.  In  the  case 
of  the  latter,  due  to  the  limited  resources 
available,  it  was  not  possible  to  approve 
this  or  any  other  new  activities  re- 
quested. 

The  request  to  reestablish  the  Manage- 
ment Improvement  Accoimt  was  not  ap- 
proved. The  additional  staffing  requested 
for  the  Department  of  Economic  Devel- 
opment, including  those  to  implement  the 
District  of  Columbia  plan  to  attract  new 
business  and  commercial  enterprises  to 
the  District,  is  also  denied.  The  increase 
of  $250,000  for  Bicentennial  activities 
has  not  been  allowed.  The  current  level 
of  $100,000  will  continue  to  be  available 
for  that  program  in  1974.  A  reduction 
of  $20,200  has  been  made  to  reflect  the 
transfer  of  moving  violation  activities 
from  the  Office  of  the  Corporation  Coun- 
sel to  the  Superior  Coxui;.  A  base  reduc- 
tion of  $60,000  has  been  made  in  the 
budget  of  the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Con- 
trol Board. 

Our  committee  is  greatly  concerned 
about  the  maimer  in  which  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  is  carrying  out 
Its  capital  improvements  program.  This 
concern  is  twofold:  First,  the  magnitude 
of  the  capital  program  and  projected  im- 
pact on  the  District's  dollar  resources; 
and  second,  weakness  in  procedures  for 
determining  scope  of  work,  initial  cost 
estimates  and  the  apparent  lack  of  con- 
trol over  cost  escalation. 

We  have  been  told  the  forces  of  in- 
flation are  largely  responsible  for  in- 
creasing costs.  Certainly  this  is  a  valid 
factor.  But  the  committee  is  not  of  the 
opinion  that  escalation  in  construction 
costs  have  reached  the  point  indicated 
by  some  of  the  project  costs  considered- 
We  have  reduced  a  number  of  construc- 
tion requests  accordingly.  The  District 
officials  must  develop  a  better  process  for 
building  these  inflationary  pressiu-es  Into 
cost  estimates  and  they  should  shorten 
the  time  it  now  takes  to  complete  a  proj- 
ect so  that  inflationary  pressures  can  be 
minimized. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  we 
were  advised  again  that  certain  cost  in- 
creases are  due  to  changes  in  the  scope 
of  the  work  performed.  Again  our  com- 
mittee is  being  asked  to  continue  fund- 
ing for  a  project  that  may  differ  substan- 
tially from  the  project  the  committee 
first  approved.  Our  detention  center 
costs  were  reduced  during  the  hearings 
and  this  tremendous  building  that  the 
judges  in  the  District  of  Columbia  had 
decided  to  build  which  would,  under  a 
Westinghouse  study,  have  cost  approxi- 
mately $100  million  was  refused. 

Again  Mr.  Chairman  I  want  you  to 
know  that  our  committee  Is  concerned 
with  the  scope  and  the  magnitude  of 
some  of  the  projects  planned.  The  Dis- 
trict government  must  develop  the  capa- 


bility to  provide  cost  estimates  that  are 
more  reliable  than  the  ones  now  pre- 
sented to  the  committee.  The  city  must 
also  improve  the  process  for  determining 
the  features  to  be  included  in  the  new 
structures  so  that  the  trend  of  project 
scope  changes  is  brought  to  a  halt.  Im- 
provements must  be  made  so  that  the 
committee  will  be  able  to  base  its  deci- 
sions on  reliable  cost  and  project  scope 
data.  This  committee  looks  to  the  Com- 
missioner to  establish  better  control  over 
the  capital  Improvements  program  and 
to  insiore  that  the  problems  that  I  have 
pointed  out  are  corrected. 

Our  streets  today  in  cna  Nation's 
Capital  are  not  in  good  repair.  We  have 
added  funds  from  time  to  time  over  suid 
above  the  amounts  requested  for  street 
maintenance  and  repair  hoping  that  our 
E>istrict  officials  would  bring  our  streets 
up  to  a  good  reasonable  repfiir  stage. 
They  are  worse  today  than  they  have 
been  at  anytime  during  the  past  several 
years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  1-95  connecting 
link  construction  project  of  the  Center 
Leg  Freeway  almost  directly  behind  the 
House  Office  Buildings  is  now  in  its 
seventh  year.  This  is  absolutely  an  out- 
rage. The  contractor  blames  the  District 
officials  for  a  great  many  changes  that 
were  made  after  the  original  contract  was 
let.  The  highway  officials  blame  the  con- 
tractor, but  Mr.  Chairman  regardless  of 
who  Is  at  fault  this  is  one  of  the  best 
examples  that  I  can  give  you  of  the  in- 
efficiency that  we  have  in  our  Nation's 
Capital  today  concerning  our  capital 
outlay  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  still  of  the  opin- 
ion that  we  must  have  a  balanced  trans- 
portation system  for  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. During  the  hearings  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority  of- 
ficials appeared  before  our  subcommit- 
tee. Again  I  inquired  if  the  officials  still 
maintain  that  the  rapid  transit  system 
could  be  constructed  for  the  revised  fig- 
ure which  we  finally  obtained  last  year 
of  $2,980,000,000.  The  system  was  au- 
thorized for  $2.5  billion  and  finally  Gen- 
eral Jackson  Graham,  the  Manager  of 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority,  admitted  that  the  cost 
had  gone  up  to  the  $2,980,000,000  figiire. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  it  were  possible 
for  every  citizen  in  our  Nation's  Capital 
to  have  the  opportimity  and  the  time  to 
read  that  portion  of  our  hearings  in  part 
1  beginning  on  page  939  and  extending 
through  page  991.  Here,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  review  the  problem  concerning  a  bal- 
anced transportation  system  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

During  the  hearings  with  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Au- 
thority officials  I  inquired  if  they  still 
maintained  that  the  subway  system 
could  be  completed  at  a  total  cost  of 
$2,980,000,000.  Again  General  Graham 
admitted  that  the  cost  had  increased  and 
we  find  beginning  on  page  940  of  part  1 
of  the  hearings  and  continuing  through 
the  fourth  paragraph  on  page  943  the 
following  questions  and  answers: 

General  Graham,  do  you  Btlll  say  to  the 
committee  that  you  will  be  able  to  complete 
the  rapid  rail  transit  system  at  a  total  cost 
at  $2,980  million? 


Mr.  Graham.  The  indications  are  pretty 
good,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  can  complete 
it  for  substantlaUy  that  cost. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  the  current  status 
of  costs.  We  have  been  able,  ^th  several 
different  approaches,  to  compare  how  wo 
are  doing  currently  with  the  myriad  line  esti- 
mates that  made  up  the  $2.98  billion.  In  the 
past  year  we  have  gone  from  being  a  percent 
in  the  black  to  a  percent  in  the  red  on  sub- 
stantially the  first  biUlon  dollars  that  has 
been  obligated  of  the  »3  billion  cost.  We  felt 
quite  confident  that  we  were  staying  sub- 
stantially within  our  estimates. 

At  the  present,  the  latest  reading,  as  we 
have  Just  now  practically  obligated  $1  billion 
for  construction  alone,  is  that  we  are  right 
now  about  a  percent  and  a  half  over  that 
billion  dollars.  In  other  words,  we  are  run- 
ning about  $15  million  In  the  red  at  thla 
time. 

We  have  also  looked  at  all  potential  claims 
which  we  may  be  facing  due  to  changed  con- 
ditions and  changed  orders  and  modifica- 
tions. We  see  there  a  potential  additional  cost 
of  2  to  3  percent  on  the  billion  dollars,  which 
Is  another  $20  to  $30  million.  It  appears  right 
now  that  we  are  scwnewhere  in  the  range  of 
$35  to  $45  million.  In  effect,  over  that  esti- 
mate. 

It's  quite  difficult  to  look  down  the  road 
and  see  whether  that  Is  going  to  get  any 
worse.  We  hope  It  won't.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  last  few  months  vre  have  gotten  a  little 
concerned  about  the  lack  of  teeth  appar- 
ently in  the  phase  3  program.  Last  year  we 
had  a  good  year.  We  stayed  right  on  the  esti- 
mates nearly  all  year.  Just  lately  there  are 
Indications  that  the  escalation  of  prices  Is 
taking  another  Jump  up,  and  particularly  In 
the  construction  field.  Last  year  most  of  the 
Industries  indicated  that  construction  costs 
in  our  field  went  up  about  9.3  percent.  In 
our  financial  plan  we  had  allowed  8.68  per- 
cent for  last  year.  So  we  have  lost  a  little 
ground  due  to  that. 

We  hold  monthly  meetings  with  all  of  o»ir 
prime  contractors.  In  the  last  monthly  meet- 
ing, they  indicated  to  us  some  difficulty  In 
obtaining  certain  construction  materials. 
They  are  particularly  unhappy  about  the 
heavy  structural  timber  which  we  use  a  great 
deal  of  m  the  system,  that  the  supplies  are 
short  In  that  field.  We  are  having  some 
trouble  with  cement  and  reinforcing  bars. 
Shortages  of  these  materials  tend  to  in- 
crease the  prices  of  the  materials. 

One  other  area  is  In  fuel.  I  think  you  have 
read  about  the  so-called  energy  crisis.  This 
Impacts  on  the  contractors,  too,  because  all 
of  their  construction  equipment  uses  gaso- 
line or  diesel  fuel  of  some  sort  or  another. 
They  are  finding  these  shortages  and  In- 
creases of  price  there.  These,  of  course,  are 
contracts  that  have  been  let  which  we  are 
talking  about  here.  But  It  does  indicate  In 
the  contracts  we  are  about  to  let  that  prices 
are  going  to  take  a  Jump. 

We  continue,  on  the  good  side,  to  have 
fine  competition  on  these  major  contracts 
from  all  over  the  country.  Many  of  the  fine 
firms  that  have  gotten  aboard  In  the  system 
are  continuing  to  bid  on  repeat  contracts. 
The  outlook  is  that  we  feel  we  have  done 
well  on  staying  within  our  estimates.  We  are 
looking  for  some  help  In  reducing  the  rate  of 
escalation  from  here  on  out.  How  we  finally 
do  Is  going  to  depend  really  entirely  on  how 
the  economy  does. 

Mr.  Natcher.  General  Graham,  as  you 
know.  In  the  beginning  I  said  to  you  that  I 
did  not  believe  that  you  «Duld  be  able  to 
construct  this  system  for  ^.5  bUUon.  I  am 
not  an  engineer,  General,  and  you  know  that, 
but  I  didn't  believe  It  at  that  time.  I  was 
reasonably  sure.  Then  later,  the  next  time 
you  appeared  before  the  committee,  on  be- 
ing questioned  you  very  frankly  stated  to 
the  committee,  as  you  always  have.  Gen- 
eral, that  the  cost  had  gone  up  to  $2.98  bil- 


lion. Some  $480  million  over  the  $2.5  billion 
figure. 

At  that  time.  General  Graham,  I  said  to 
you,  and  I  stUl  say  to  you  this  morning — and 
I  hope  I  am  just  as  wrong  as  I  can  be — that 
it's  going  to  cost  you  about  $4  billion  to 
buUd  this  rapid  raU  transit  system  in  the 
city  of  Washington  and  the  sturounding 
metropolitan  area.  I  was  positive  you 
couldn't  do  it  for  yoiu*  original  estimate  of 
$2.6  billion.  I  am  hoping  now  that  you  do 
stay  within  this  present  estimate  of  $2.98 
bUUon. 

We  discussed  In  the  past,  as  you  will  re- 
member, the  question  of  the  sale  of  the 
bonds.  I  did  not  believe  that  the  bonds  could 
be  sold  and  retired  out  of  the  farebox  or  out 
of  revenues  from  the  operation  of  the  sys- 
tem. I  think  down  deep  in  your  heart.  Gen- 
eral Graham,  you  didn't  believe  that,  either, 
even  though  you  didn't  tell  me  that.  Later 
It  turned  out  that  the  bonds  could  not  be 
sold  and  we  had  to  pass  a  bill  through  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  signed  into  law  by 
the  President — and  I  voted  for  it.  General — 
that  provided  that  the  federal  government 
would  guarantee  payment  of  the  $1.2  bU- 
llon  worth  of  bonds.  That  made  the  bonds 
salable,  of  course.  Anyone  would  buy  them 
with  the  government  guaranteeing  them. 

General  Graham,  the  question  I  am  going 
to  ask  you  Is  my  usual  question  that  you 
have  heard  before.  Do  you  believe.  General, 
now  that  you  can  retire  these  bonds  out  of 
the  farebox?  Or  do  you  agree  with  me.  Gen- 
eral Graham,  that  the  federal  government 
wUl  pay  every  dollar  of  the  $1.2  billion 
worth  of  bonds? 

Mr.  Graham.  This  Is  a  difficult  question  to 
answer,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  based  those  esti- 
mates on  a  financial  plan  which  made  as- 
sumptions as  to  the  fare  package  that  would 
be  charged  for  people  on  the  trains.  We  have 
a  perfect  city  here  for  a  rapid  rail  system, 
with  a  very  large  population  coming  down- 
town every  morning  and  going  back  to  the 
suburbs  in  the  evening.  We  put  these  rail 
lines  In  the  corridors  that  will  serve  those 
people  best. 

The  financial  plan  that  was  drawn  up  had 
the  participation  of  many  able  consultants 
In  It,  as  well  as  our  staff.  And  our  Board  par- 
ticipated In  it.  At  this  time  we  are  prepared 
to  stand  by  that  financial  plan,  which  says 
that  not  $1.2  billion  worth  of  bonds  but  ap- 
proximately $882  million  worth  of  bonds  can 
be  repaid.  If  you  will  recall,  about  $300  mil- 
lion was  added  In  the  form  of  an  Interest 
subsidy  In  the  federal  legislation. 

Mr.  Natcheb.  Do  you  feel  reasonably  sure 
that  under  the  plan  they  can  be  retired  as 
you  have  expected  all  along? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir.  The  one  thing  that 
has  changed,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  makes  It 
difficult  to  answer  this  with  finality  is  that 
our  Board  of  Directors  has  Indicated  a  will- 
ingness— and  we  find  this  particularly  with 
the  bus  acquisition — to  try  to  hold  fares  leveL 
Our  assumptions  In  that  financial  plan  for 
the  raU  system  were  that,  as  operating  costs 
of  the  rail  system  went  up,  so  would  the  fare 
system  go  up. 

If  they  take  the  same  view  on  the  rail  sys- 
tem after  we  are  in  operation  that  they  have 
taken  on  the  bus  system  thus  far,  then  there 
will  have  to  be  under  present  circumstances 
a  subsidy  from  the  local  governments  to 
make  up  that  difference. 

They  have  elected,  with  regard  to  the  bus 
system,  to  provide  that  subsidy,  which  Is  go- 
ing to  amount  to  $1.6  mUlion  In  this  fiscal 
year  and  $6  million  next  year.  And  it  goes  on 
up  from  there. 

In  final  terms  It's  going  to  depend  on  atti- 
tudes of  the  heads  of  the  local  governments 
who  constitute  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
the  Authority. 

The  financial  plan  assumed  a  base  fare  on 
the  rail  system  of  only  20  cents  for  the  first 
3  miles  and  a  6  cents-a-mile  fare  thereafter 
and  20  cents  on  the  first  zone  of  the  bus  sys- 


tem and  15  cents  for  approximately  a  3 -mile 
zone  thereafter. 

Using  those  assumptions  at  that  time,  but 
assuming  that  fares  would  Increase  as  op- 
eratmg  costs  went  up,  we  had  a  viable  fi- 
nancial plan,  one  in  which  I  can  state  con- 
fidently that  the  bonds  could  have  been 
repaid.  Even  our  financial  advisers  on  WaU 
Street,  who  said  that  the  bonds  were  not 
salable  without  some  kind  of  a  backup,  said 
that  they  still  had  confidence  that  the  bonds 
could  be  repaid.  It  was  a  problem  of  con- 
vincing the  financial  community  of  this. 

Before  the  federal  government  agreed  to 
back  up  the  bonds,  the  locals  were  entirely 
willing  to  do  thU,  and  did  take  steps  to  do 
this,  both  In  Virginia  and  Maryland  as  well 
as  in  the  District. 

What  happened?  What  caused  the  changes 
of  plans  was  an  adverse  decision  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Court  of  Appeals,  that  in  Virginia  they 
could  not  give  an  open-ended  commitment 
to  the  bonds  that  woiUd  be  sold  in  Virginia. 

Mr.  Natcher.  General,  I  hope  the  bonds 
can  be  retired  out  of  the  fare  box.  I  have 
served  on  this  committee  a  long  time.  I 
would  like  the  record  to  show  that  I  believe 
the  federal  government  will  retire  all  of 
the  bonds  that  are  Issued.  I  think  they  will 
have  to.  And,  as  you  say,  as  far  as  the  gov- 
ernments are  concerned  In  .the  metropolitan 
area.  If  they  are  talking  in  terms  of  fares  of 
20  cents  and  40  cents,  then  that  Is  bound 
to  be  the  situation. 

We  now  have  discussions  underway,  as  you 
know  much  better  than  I  do,  in  regard  to 
the  bus  system  whereby  there  will  be  a 
$6  mUllon  subsidy.  The  most  we  have  ever 
considered  on  this  committee  as  far  as  buses 
are  concerned  ranged  between  $2  million 
and  $3.7  million.  That  was  for  the  school 
subsidy.  As  far  as  these  school  children  are 
concerned,  it's  an  investment  well  made  of 
tax  funds  when  you  help  these  chUdren  get 
to  school. 

We  are  talking  in  terms  of  $6  mUlion  for  a 
subsidy  for  the  bus  system.  To  me,  it's 
clear  out  of  reason.  If  the  bus  and  rapid  raU 
system  is  going  to  be  operated  properly,  as 
it  should  be,  the  people  who  use  It  wUl 
have  to  pay.  And  It  wlU  have  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable fare.  Certainly  you  are  right  about 
it.  I  agree  with  that.  I  think  that  Is  the 
only  way  that  It  will  be  successf  uL 

At  the  time  of  the  hearings  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1974  we  were  advised  that  a  sub- 
sidy of  some  $6  million  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  operation  of  the  bus  system 
for  the  fiscal  year  1974.  No  request  was 
contained  in  the  budget  for  this  amount 
but  we  were  advised  that  this  would  come 
later. 

At  that  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  In- 
formed the  District  of  Columbia  offi- 
cials that  I  could  not  recommend  to  the 
committee  that  a  subsidy  of  $6  million 
be  used  for  operation  of  the  bus  system. 
At  the  time  the  bus  system  was  taken 
over  it  was  emphatically  stated  to  the 
proper  committee  In  the  Congress  that 
no  subsidy  would  be  necessary. 

Here  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  an  in- 
stance of  where  the  officials  of  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Au- 
thority should  have  simply  been  frank, 
honest  and  fair  with  their  answers.  In 
order  to  accomplish  their  purpose  of 
taking  over  the  bus  system  they  were 
anything  but  honest  with  their  answers. 

It  now  appears,  according  to  an  article 
which  was  in  the  June  15,  1973,  Evening 
Star  and  Daily  News,  that  Schuyler 
Lowe,  the  Metro  comptroller,  is  now  of 
the  opinion  that  Instead  of  the  losses  be- 
ing $6  million  for  1974  the  figure  is  $11 
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million.  This  Is  almost  double  the 
amount  we  received  during  the  hearings 
on  our  bill. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Lowe  now  states  that 
for  the  next  5-year  period  a  $149.5  mil- 
lion deficit  will  occur  for  rail  and  bus 
operations.  This  Is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  accord- 
ing to  the  press,  have  refused  to  permit 
the  issuance  of  additional  bonds  under 
the  Federal  Guaranty  Law  whereby  $1,- 
200,000,000  could  be  issued  until  the  two 
departments  received  assurances  that 
Metro  can  meet  both  the  principal  and 
interest  payments  on  the  40-year 
bonds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  serious  matter, 
and  the  officials  in  the  District  Building 
should  be  following  same  carefully.  Ac- 
cording to  the  press,  one  of  the  board 
members  accused  Mr.  Lowe  of  knowing 
earlier  this  year  that  the  loss  would  ex- 
ceed $6  million.  This  member  Is  a  bsinker 
in  the  State  of  Virginia  and  stated,  ac- 
cording to  the  press,  that  he  never  had 
been  Involved  with  a  corporation  that 
has  been  as  far  ofif  with  their  figures  as 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority, 

According  to  the  press,  Mr.  Lowe  re- 
plied that  he  did  not  blame  the  member 
and  added  that  it  was  the  Metro's  staff 
decision  not  to  bother  the  Metro  board 
every  2  weeks  when  something  hap- 
pened to  push  the  deficit  up.  Then  we 
find  that  the  board  member  replied  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  sell  a  system  that 
makes  such  miscalculatons.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  seems  to  be  par  for  the  course. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quonim  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  call  will  be  taken  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[RoU  No.  232] 

Artams  Fraser  O'Brien 

Alexander  Frellnghuysen  Owena 

Archer  Frenzel  Passman 

Asbbrook  Frey  Pepper 

BadlUo  Fulton  Pettis 

Blackburn  Gray  Podell 

Blatnlk  Oubser  QulUen 

Brasco  Oude  RaUsback 

Burke,  Calif.  Hanna  Rarick 

Byron  Harsha  Rees 

Carey,  N.T.  Hawkins  Reid 

Carter  Hubert  Rieglo 

Cederberg  Jones,  Okla.  Rooney.  N.T. 

Chlsfaolm  Karth  Rosenthal 

Clark  Kemp  Runnels 

Cochran  Landgrebe  Ruppe 

Coughlln  Landrum  Ruth 

Culver  Leggett  Sandman 

Daniels.  Lehman  Schroeder 

Domlnlck  V.  McKlnncy  Smith,  N.T. 

Danlelson  Mailliard  Stephens 

Davis.  Ga.  Mathlas,  Calif.  Stratton 

Davis,  S.C.  Melcher  Stuckey 

Devlne  MlnshaU.  Ohio  Thompeon,  N.J. 

Dickinson  Montgomery  Van  I>eerlln 

Dlngell  Mosher  Wlpglns 

Dom  Moss  Wilson,  Bob 

Edwards.  Ala.  Murphy,  111.  Wright 

Ei'lenbom  Miupby,  N.T.  Toxing,  Fla. 

Fisher  Nix  Toimg.  Ga. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Fascell,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  8658,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
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quorum,  he  had  directed  the  Members 
to  record  their  presence  by  electronic  de- 
vice, when  344  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorimi,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  point  of 
no  quorum  was  made  the  Chair  had  rec- 
ognized the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
who  had  consumed  10  minutes  and  is  now 
recognized  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
public  safety  owr  Committee  recom- 
mends a  total  of  $210,960,000  for  fiscal 
year  1974.  This  allowance  is  $10,731,000 
over  current  year  appropriations  and 
$2,490,000  less  than  requested. 

For  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment we  recommend  a  total  of  $110,669,- 
000.  For  our  Fire  Department  we  recom- 
mend a  total  of  $36,184,500.  For  the 
courts  we  recommend  $32,481,700.  For  the 
Department  of  Corrections  we  recom- 
mend $31,346,300.  For  the  National 
GuEurd  we  recommend  $278,500. 

The  Committee  recommends  the  appro- 
priation of  $196,567,000  for  the  public 
educational  activities  of  the  District  gov- 
ernment during  the  fiscal  year  1974.  This 
allowance  is  $8,667,000  more  than  was 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1973  and 
$4,269,000  less  than  requested.  We  recom- 
mend a  total  of  $164,668,800  for  public 
schools  for  fiscal  year  1974.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $9,986,400  over  1973  and 
$3,653,300  less  than  the  amount  re- 
quested. 

We  recommend  the  sum  of  $80,000  for 
the  Board  of  Higher  Education.  We 
approve  of  the  authorization  of  six 
permanent  positions  for  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education.  This  board  has  func- 
tioned with  no  permnnent  staCE  and  only 
with  borrowed  personnel.  We  recommend 
$3,297,800  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Teachers  College  and  $19,542,800  for  the 
Federal  City  Col'ege.  We  recommend 
that  the  committee  approve  $8,977,600 
for  the  Washington  Technical  Institute. 
Mr.  Chairman,  29,709  panes  were 
broken  out  of  the  windows  of  our  school 
buildings  during  the  past  year,  and  It 
cost  $535,682.30  for  these  window  panes 
restored.  Here  we  have  vsmdalism  at  its 
worst  and  you  will  be  interested  to  know, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  no  school  build- 
ings where  we  have  the  community  school 
program  underway  we  have  had  to 
replace  broken  panes. 

For  recreation  we  recommend  the  full 
amount  of  $14,300,000. 

For  human  resources  we  recommend  a 
total  of  $216,401,000. 

For  highways  and  traflQc  we  recom- 
mend $23,274,000. 

For  environmental  services  we  recom- 
mend $44,593,000. 

For  personal  services  we  recommend 
approval  of  the  request  for  $13,782,000. 
Our  committee  recommends  the  appro- 
priation of  $39,633,000  for  the  repayment 
of  principal  and  interest  on  loans  bor- 
rowed from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
)  A  total  of  $138,178,000  is  recommended 

for  the  1974  construction  program.  This 
allowance  Is  $15,197,000  more  than  w£^ 
avaUable  in  1973  and  $11,822,000  less 


than  requested.  Of  this  decrease  $11,373.- 
500  was  volunteered  or  withdrawn  by 
£>istrict  officials. 

For  Public  Schools  we  recommend  a 
total  of  $37,459,700  for  19  school  proj- 
ects. We  recommend  to  the  commit- 
tee the  projects  set  forth  on  pages  26,  27, 
and  28  of  the  report  under  capital  outlay. 
The  full  amount  requested  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  share  of  the  construc- 
tion costs  for  the  rapid  rail  transit  sys- 
tem totaling  $24,636,000  is  recommended. 
The  request  for  $3  million  for  con- 
struction services  for  a  new  District  of 
Colimibia  court  building  was  withdrawn 
during  the  hearings.  The  judges  decided 
that  a  $71  million  building  should  be 
constructed.  This  consisted  of  a  $71  mil- 
lion building  with  equipment.  After  the 
project  was  turned  down  last  year  we 
again  refused  to  go  along  with  this  re- 
quest and  urged  that  the  District  offi- 
cials along  with  the  jurlges  agree  upon  a 
fixed  cost  estimate  which  we  can  rely 
upon  with  a  design  which  will  give  us 
some  idea  as  to  the  kind  of  a  building 
which  would  be  constructed  and  which 
would  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $40 
million.  It  i.~  our  information  that  the 
officials  are  now  working  along  this  line 
and  that  a  fixed  cost  estimate  which  can 
be  relied  upon  with  a  design  will  be  sub- 
mitted at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  recommend  this  bill 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  there 
any  good  reason  why  the  District  of 
Columbia  should  not  take  some  of  the 
revenue  sharing  money,  on  which  it  Is 
drawing  interest,  and  do  something  about 
the  bonded  debt  situation  it  is  in? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  bond  situation? 
As  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  knows,  the 
city  of  Washington  now  owes  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  $970  million  in  money  bor- 
rowed down  through  the  years.  In  addi- 
tion we  have  the  rapid  transit  system 
under  construction  and  the  bonds  Issued 
for  that  purpose  will  have  to  be  paid  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  and  he  is  my  friend  and  all  down 
through  the  years  he  has  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  he  has  been  interest- 
ed in  the  District  and  has  followed  all 
matters  of  the  District  of  Columbia  very 
carefully,  I  think  this  money  could  be 
expended  for  that  purpose.  That  Is  a 
matter  which  is  up  to  the  City  Council 
and  up  to  the  Commissioner  to  deter- 
mine. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  again 
this  subcommittee  brings  a  bill  to  the 
floor  in  which  all  the  Members  of  this 
subcommittee  are  in  agreement.  I  would 
at  the  outset  add  that  I  know  it  is  safe 
and  correct  to  say  all  the  members  of 
this  subcommittee  share  a  great  appre- 
ciation and  regard  for  our  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  who  just 
spoke  in  the  well.  We  have  conducted 
hearings  now  for  many  weeks.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky,  the  chairman. 


was  ever  present,  ever  courteous,  and 
ever  lenient  in  seeing  that  there  was 
ample  time  for  witnesses  to  make  their 
statements  and  for  members  of  this  sub- 
committee to  conduct  their  questioning 
of  those  witnesses.  So  I  would  say  in  be- 
half of  all  of  us  on  the  committee  that 
we  are  deeply  grateful  to  our  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  and  for 
the  work  he  put  into  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  floor. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  it  is  estimated 
a  total  of  approximately  $1.2  billion  will 
be  available  for  the  operation  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  during 
the  next  fiscal  year,  and  this  is  about  $28 
million  more  than  for  the  current  year. 
The  District  of  Columbia  money  comes 
from  Federal  appropriations.  Federal 
grants-in-aid — which  are  not  a  part  of 
this  bill — revenue  sharing,  receipts  from 
D.C.  taxes,  and  reimbursements  to  D.C.  • 
agencies  from  Federal  or  other  sources. 

Federal  funds  provided  in  this  bill 
amount  to  $427,717,000,  and  represent  a 
cut  of  $5,281,000,  spht  about  equally  be- 
tween the  Federal  pajmient  and  loans 
for  capital  outlay. 

Compared  with  1973,  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  $6  million  in  the  Federal  pay- 
ment and  $105.4  million  in  loans  for  cap- 
ital outlay.  Most  of  the  increase  in 
loans— $100  million — is  for  the  general 
fund  for  public  building  construction, 
primarily  schools. 

The  total  appropriation  in  this  bill  in- 
cluding Federal  funds  is  $964,179,000— 
a  cut  of  $27  million  from  the  budget  and 
an  increase  of  $61.2  million  over  1973; 
$11.8  million  of  the  budget  cut  is  in  cap- 
ital outlay  and  the  balance  of  $15  million 
is  scattered  through  operating  expenses. 
The  increase  over  1973  is  represented 
by  pay  increases  of  $13.8  million,  repay- 
ment of  loans  and  interest  to  the  United 
States,  $11.5  million,  and  capital  outlay. 
$15.2  million.  The  District  of  Columbia 
participates  as  a  state  in  various  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  programs.  It  is  esti- 
mated it  will  receive  $232,784,100  in  1974. 
The  District  of  Colimibia  also  partici- 
pates as  a  state  in  Federal  revenue  shar- 
ing. It  is  estimated  a  total  of  $59.4  mil-  * 
lion,  including  $2  million  interest,  will 
be  available  to  the  District  for  the  period 
of  January  1,  1972,  through  June  30, 
1974.  Committee  action  will  result  in 
$37,277,000  revenue-sharing  fvmds  avail- 
able during  1974  and  appropriation  of 
that  amount  is  reflected  In  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  particularly 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Natcher),  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  of  the  concern  he  ex- 
pressed. I  know  it  is  shared  by  this  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  and  I  am  sure 
others,  over  the  proposed  subsidy  to  the 
operation  of  our  buses  in  this  city  and 
of  what  we  are  facing  on  Metro. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  seri- 
ous matters;  something  we  were  assured 
was  not  going  to  happen  when  the  take- 
over of  these  buses  was  authorized  and 
when  we  authorized  the  construction  of 
the  Metro  system. 

Overall,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also  con- 
cerned about  the  amount  of  debt  for 
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capital  construction  that  is  being  piled 
up  by  this  District  government.  We  hear 
from  time  to  time  proposals  for  changes 
in  the  structure  of  this  government  for 
home  rule.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  that  day 
should  arrive,  I  wonder  just  what  sort 
of  debt  we  will  bequeath  to  the  people 
of  this  District  and  to  those  who  would 
assimie  this  responsibility. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also 
Uke  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  with 
regard  to  the  Mayor-Commissioner,  Mr. 
Walter  Washington.  I  think  that  Mr. 
Washington  is  an  able  man,  that  he  is 
doing  a  good  Job  in  a  difficult  position. 
I  think  that  had  he  a  little  more  co- 
operation from  some  of  the  people  in  his 
own  District  government,  and  tighter 
and  more  exacting  methods  of  account- 
ing for  the  expenditure  of  moneys,  some 
of  the  problems  he  and  we  have  faced 
might  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  bill  and 
urge  its  enactment. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Veysey)  . 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  distingiiished  colleague  from  New 
York,  the  ranking  minority  member  (Mr. 
McEwEN)  for  yielding  me  this  time  to 
clarify  one  item  about  the  report  which 
may  have  Intrigued  £md  mystified  some 
members;  that  being  additional  views 
by  myself  at  the  back  of  the  report. 

Before  I  go  to  that,  let  me  say  that 
this  has  been  my  first  experience  upon 
the  District  of  Columbia  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  it  has  been  a  most  in- 
teresting and  enlightening  one  for  me. 
As  a  member  I  had  not  taken  particular 
Interest  In  the  governance  of  the  District 
up  until  this  year.  I  have  enjoyed  dis- 
tinctly working  with  our  distirigulshed 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  NATCHER)  who  is  a  delightful 
chairman  to  work  imder.  I  think  he  has 
done  a  very  workmanlike  job  in  bring- 
ing out  this  report  and  this  bill  to  lis 
today. 

The  additional  views  which  I  have 
placed  In  the  report,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  Mr.  Natcher  and  Mr.  McEwen, 
are  not  In  any  sense  dissenting  views  or 
minority  views,  but  are  Indeed  additional 
views  to  explain  one  perplexing  Item 
which  came  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee. That  relates  to  the  program  of 
day  care  centers  operated  by  the  Himian 
Resoiu-ces  Division  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. It  came  to  our  attention  early 
In  the  hearings  that  an  amount  of  money 
equal  to  about  $2,800  per  child  was  be- 
ing spent  on  day-care  centers.  At  least 
that  was  the  testimony  which  came  to 
the  committee  at  that  time,  and  was 
clearly  on  the  record.  This  disturbed  me 
somewhat,  because  this  seemed  to  be 
an  exceptionally  high  figure. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  VEYSEY.  I  yield  *o  my  chairman. 
Mr.  NATCHER.  I  want  to  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  California  It 
Is  a  distinct  pleasure,  as  I  said  a  few 
moments  ago,  to  serve  with  the  gentle- 
man on  this  subcommittee. 


Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  hearings 
the  distinguishetd  gentleman  in  the  well, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Veysey),  and  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Tiernan). 
who  is  sitting  to  my  right,  went  into  de- 
tail concerning  day-care  matters. 

I  say  to  the  Members  that  their  views 
are  sound,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  I  want  It 
to  be  a  matter  of  record. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I,  too,  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  California 
and  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island, 
both  of  whom  took  a  considerable  In- 
terest In  this  subject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  Is  quite  correct  in  pointing 
out  that  these  are  not  minority  views; 
to  the  contrary,  they  are  additional 
views,  as  so  labeled  in  the  report,  and 
views  shared  by  all  of  us  on  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
for  the  Interest  he  has  taken  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  figures  given  to  us 
were  in  error.  They  were  high.  They  were 
startling. 

Further  research  Indicates — and  I 
bring  these  figures  to  the  committee — 
that  the  actusd  cost  at  the  present  time 
of  the  program,  which  extends  to  2,500 
young  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
is  $2,143  per  child,  with  a  total  of  $5,362,- 
000  being  spent  at  this  time. 

Now,  the  program  is  In  transition,  and 
Is  In  a  condition  of  rapid  growth  and 
expansion.  It  Is  the  intention  of  the 
Human  Resources  Department  to  expand 
this  program  to  6,000  young  people  dur- 
ing the  next  fiscal  year,  with  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  $9,704,000. 

Members  will  see  that  there  will  be  a 
decrease  in  the  cost  per  child  as  this 
expansion  takes  place,  the  new  figure  at 
the  end  of  the  year  being  under  $1,640 
per  child.  I  believe  this  is  most  com- 
mendable. Mr.  Joseph  P.  Yeldell,  the 
Director  of  the  Human  Resoiirces  De- 
partment, Is  In  f£ict  pressing  down  and 
squeezing  for  efficiency  at  the  time  he 
extends  these  programs. 

These  programs  have  a  very  real  pur- 
pose. In  making  it  possible  for  women 
with  small  children  to  become  self- 
sufficient,  to  go  off  the  public  assistance 
rolls,  or  to  obtain  training  which  will 
take  them  off  the  public  assistance  rolls. 
It  Is  indeed  our  objective  and  the  objec- 
tive of  Mr.  Yeldell  to  produce  this  result. 

I  might  mention  further  that  these 
funds  all  come  from  revenue  sharing 
sources  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
believe  this  is  a  most  appropriate  way 
to  be  using  revenue  sharing  money. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
additicmal  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 


Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VEYSEJY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYUE.  I  listened  to  the  gentle- 
mans  explanation  with  reference  to  the 
Department  of  Human  Resources,  and  I 
did  not  find  an  answer  to  a  question  I 
have  regarding  language  on  page  21  of 
the  report,  which  says: 

DAT  CASE 

Tlie  Committee  Is  advised  that  the  De- 
partment of  Human  Resources  has  the  power 
to  change  the  structure  erf  day  care  services 
without  any  public  scrutiny  or  apparent  con- 
scious planning.  It  is  the  recommendation  of 
the  Ck>mmlttee  that  the  Department  should 
develop  a  comprehensive  and  specl&c  state- 
ment of  policy  and  objectives  for  day  care 
with  public  input  In  the  form  of  hearings. 

What  Is  the  necessity  for  that  language 
In  the  report? 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Let  me  respond  in  part, 
and  then  I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Tiernan) 
also  to  reply. 

The  programs,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
are  In  a  state  of  transition,  being  picked 
up  on  revenue-sharing  funds  out  of  a 
number  of  programs  now  being  shut 
down.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  need  for 
clarification  by  means  of  public  hear- 
ings of  the  policy  that  should  be  followed 
in  these  day-care  programs.  That  is  es- 
sentially what  these  words  say. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Vey- 
sey) yield? 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Tiernan). 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  coUea^e,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Veysey)  for  yielding  at  this 
point. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  join  In  the 
views  the  gentleman  has  expressed  in  the 
report,  and  I  think,  as  far  as  the  rep>ort 
Is  concerned,  this  is  cne  of  the  significant 
things  that  developed  in  the  course  of  the 
hearings. 

I  also  want  to  associate  myself  at  this 
time  with  the  remarks  of  the  ranking 
minority  member  in  congratulating  our 
chairman,  who  has  been  an  outstanding 
chairman,  and  I  think  all  the  members 
of  the  committee  have  found  it  very 
worthwhile  to  serve  under  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think,  to  explain  what 
developed  during  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings with  regard  to  day  care  centers,  tlie 
Department  of  Human  Resources  had 
been  attempting  to  make  a  change,  and 
this  is  the  concern  we  had.  There  was 
some  criticism  and  some  disturbance 
within  the  commimity  that  the  Depart- 
ment was  undertaking  the  change  with- 
out taking  Into  account  the  views  of 
those  within  the  community  which  it 
serves,  and  that  was  the  reason  for  the 
language  being  put  Into  the  report. 

I  think  also  there  was  the  ccncem  of 
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my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Veysey)  ,  as  shared  by  myself 
and  others,  that  the  cost  of  the  program 
should  be  very  carefully  scrutinized,  and 
I  think  the  Department  has  tried  to  do 
that.  They  are  trying  to  Involve  the  peo- 
!  .e  in  the  community,  because  these  pro- 
grams will  not  work  unless  those  who 
are  going  to  have  their  children  in  the 
program  do  have  some  input  into  how 
the  programs  are  nm. 

And  th.it,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  rea- 
son for  the  language. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  I  understand  it,  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  basic  law  by  which  the 
Department  of  Human  Resources  was 
established;  the  change  in  operations 
was  made  by  the  persons  in  charge  of 
the  Department  of  Human  Resources  on 
their  own,  so  to  sneak? 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Yes,  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man is  correct.  The  Department  hfs  that 
authoilty  and  lo  now  in  the  process,  I 
believe,  of  settling  on  a  definite  course 
to  follow. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Veysey) 
yield? 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Tiernan). 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding  at  this 
point. 

HEW  set  foith  some  guidelines  with 
regard  to  the  type  of  facilities  needed 
in  operating  day  care  centers.  As  a  re- 
sult of  that,  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict foimd  many  of  the  present  facilities 
being  used  did  not  meet  HEW  standards, 
and,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  make  the  changes  in  order  to  meet 
the  guidelines  set  forth  by  HEW. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Then  is  it  the  gentleman's  understand- 
ing that  there  will  be  some  change  In 
the  basic  law  which  authorizes  the  De- 
partment of  Human  Resources,  or  is  the 
change  in  structure  going  to  be  by  agree- 
ment between  members  of  the  District 
Committee  and  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Resources? 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  was 
not  my  understanding  that  course  would 
be  followed,  and  I  say  in  reply  that  there 
will  be  a  basic  change  in  the  direction 
of  the  program.  But  I  think  it  will  be  In 
the  nature  of  the  evolvement  of  a  direc- 
tion for  these  programs,  which,  as  we 
point  out  in  the  report,  should  be  decided 
after  careful  public  hearings. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices),  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  new 


In  the  position  of  chairman  of  the  author- 
izing committee,  and  if  there  has  been 
any  success  resulting  from  my  assump- 
tion of  that  role,  part  of  it  is  attributable 
to  the  kind  of  cooperation  and  wisdom 
which  has  been  shared  with  me  by  this 
highly  respected  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

So  I  rise,  not  because  it  is  traditional 
for  this  kind  of  comment  to  be  made  on 
the  floor  under  these  kinds  of  circum- 
stances, but  out  of  my  genuine  high  re- 
spect for  the  understarding  that  he  has 
of  the  problems  of  the  District  and  for 
his  genuine  efforts  to  protect  the  Federal 
interests  mandated  by  the  Constitution. 
The  gentleman  was.  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
modest  in  reflecting  what  this  bill  ac- 
tmlly  does,  because,  in  addition  to  pro- 
viding for  the  normal  operating  expenses, 
there  is  new  ground  broken  in  the  con- 
struction program  requested  by  the  Dis- 
trict, security  is  being  tightened  out  at 
the  Lorton  complex,  the  quality  of  hos- 
pital servi;e  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
General  is  being  improved  and  a  hun- 
dred closed  beds  are  being  reopened  at 
District  of  Columbia  Village,  which  pro- 
vides care  for  the  elderl.v. 

This  is  in  addition  to  the  accommo- 
dations for  pay  raises,  higher  rents,  sup- 
plies, equipment,  loan  repayments  as  re- 
flected in  the  budgetary  demands  on  the 
District. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  were 
some  things  that  were  requested  by  the 
local  government  that  were  not  approved 
in  the  measure  as  it  presently  stands,  but 
the  legislative  process  on  this  measure 
has  not  been  completed.  They  are  impor- 
tant things,  and  they  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned; namely,  a  cost  of  living  increase 
ir.  benefits. 

Additional  funds  relative  to  certain 
aspects  of  the  public  school  system  and 
the  OflBce  of  Consumer  Affairs  in  the 
Mayor's  office  went  down  the  drain. 

Overall,  however,  I  think  we  must  com- 
mend Chairman  Natcher  for  his  consid- 
eration and  compassion. 

There  Is  one  other  point,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, which  I  think  we  ought  to  rec- 
ognize :  Just  as  this  represents  a  new  high 
for  a  District  budget,  it  also  represents  a 
high  for  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment and  the  District  of  Columbia 
people  themselves  in  sharing  its  financ- 
ing. As  the  chairman  indicates,  this  rep- 
resents a  Federal  payment  of  21.24  per- 
cent, which  means  on  the  reverse  side 
that  78.76  percent  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia budget  is  being  paid  from  the 
taxes  of  local  people.  Oftentimes  people 
get  the  impression  that  the  Federal  pay- 
ment covers  all  of  the  expenditures.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  leave  that  kind  of  an 
impression.  When  you  look  over  the  fig- 
ures on  page  6  of  the  commi'tee  report, 
from  1921  through  1974,  you  will  find  on 
the  average  that  District  of  Columbia 
citizens  have  financed  some  82.9  percent 
of  the  expenditures  over  that  53-year 
period  and  during  the  latter  part  of 
World  War  n  and  during  the  Korean 
confiict  the  District  taxpayers  share  was 
about  90  percent. 

In  closing,  I  have  one  other  point  1 


would  like  to  get  a  clarification  of  from 
our  distinguished  chairman. 

I  noted  in  section  6  of  the  bill  a  prohi- 
bition again  against  the  use  of  funds  for 
studies  on  meters  in  taxicabs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  an  additional  3  minutea. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Last  Monday,  June  11, 
you  will  recall  the  House  voted  over- 
whelmingly 268  to  84  in  favor  of  a  bill 
which  among  other  things  authorizes  a 
comprehensive  study  imder  local  option 
of  taxieab  service  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, including  the  feasibihty  and 
desirability  of  installing  meters. 

I  emphasize  that  it  simply  authorized 
a  study.  So  I  ask  Chairman  Natcher  If 
section  6  of  the  pending  bill  will  still 
specifically  prohibit  a  study  of  the  meter 
system? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  chairman  of 
the  legislative  committee,  that  as  far  as 
the  provision  in  the  appropriation  bill  is 
concerned,  there  is  nothing  that  conflicts 
with  the  provision  carried  in  your  bill 
from  the  legislative  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  call  to 
my  fri:nd's  attention  one  or  two  things 
concerning  this  matter. 

This  restriction  has  been  carried  In 
the  bill  for  over  30  years.  It  was  placed 
in  the  bill  by  a  former  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Cannon)  some  34  or  35  years  ago. 
The  operators  of  the  taxicabs  at  that 
time  were  against  meters.  I  he  people 
in  our  Nation's  Capital  were  against 
meters.  That  provision  has  been  carried 
on  down  through  the  years. 

I  have  received  letters  in  the  last  2 
weeks  from  the  taxicab  industry  group — 
and  I  know  that  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Dices)  has  also  received  these  letters — 
in  which  this  organization  says  they  are 
against  meters,  and  the  only  ones  that 
they  know  of  who  are  fcr  the  meters  are 
the  people  Interested  in  selling  th3 
meters. 

Pour  or  five  years  ago  one  company 
that  manufactures  meters — and  the.'^e 
meters  sell  from  $300  to  $500  each — macle 
up  its  mind  that  they  were  going  to  force 
this  committee  to  delete  this  rrovi^lon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  was  not  in  the  test 
interests  of  our  Nation's  Capital,  ani  we 
refused  to  do  so,  and  we  have  carried  the 
provision  on  down  to  this  point. 

As  I  imderstand.  the  Public  Service 
Cojnmission  will  make  a  study.  No  addi- 
tional funds  will  be  involved.  There  Is  ro 
limitation  as  far  as  what  they  may  do. 
But  I  would  like  to  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dices) ,  that  I  hope  after 
the  Public  Service  Commission  starts  its 
study  that  at  least  they  will  let  the  peo- 
ple who  operate  the  taxicabs.  be  heard, 
and  if  they  are  against  meters,  Mr. 
Chairman,  then  I  do  not  think  they  ought 
to  be  installed. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices). 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
Yielding  me  this  additional  time. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  would  like  to  say  that  as 
far  as  the  companies  who  make  the 
meters  are  concerned.  Mr.  Chairman, 
they  do  not  control  this  matter,  although 
they  have  tried  all  down  through  the 
years.  There  is  no  conflict  here.  I  think 
the  procedure  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  is  following  Is  good, 
it  is  proper  procedure.  But  I  would  like 
to  make  one  suggestion,  and  that  is  if 
the  Public  Service  Commission  recom- 
mends meters.  I  think  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan  and 
his  committee  ought  to  bring  a  bill  back 
to  the  House  and  let  the  House  vote  on 
it.  I  say  that  to  the  gentleman  in  all 
frankness.  I  might  add  that  I  voted  for 
the  gentleman's  bill  the  other  day.  There 
is  no  confiict  here,  and  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman is  proceeding  correctly. 

Mr.  DICKJS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher) 
for  his  contributions. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen). 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Natcher)  made  reference  to  the 
Federal  City  College.  I  want  to  put  in  the 
Record  the  history  of  the  legislation  on 
land-grand  funds  because  obviously  some 
who  talk  loud,  fast,  and  long  but  are  short 
on  facts  are  unaware  of  what  the  legis- 
lative intent  was  in  enacting  the  District 
of  Columbia  Public  Education  Act  of 
1968  and  providing  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  receive  the  benefits  of  land- 
grant  funding. 

We  find  that  land- grant  moneys  are 
usually  distributed  through  a  4-year  col- 
lege according  to  a  long-standing  public 
policy.  But  the  institutions  for  whom  the 
4-year  colleges  serve  as  fiscal  agents  are 
normally  agricultural  and  technical 
schools. 

It  was  the  consideration  of  our  com- 
mittee In  1968.  when  we  passed  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Public  Education  Act 
that  the  WTI— that  Is.  the  Washington 
Technical  Institute — was  the  type  of 
school  that,  under  existing  practice, 
should  be  the  legitimate  and  natural  final 
recipient  of  land-grant  moneys.  However, 
we  were  told  the  procedure  historically 
had  been  to  go  through  a  liberal  arts  col- 
lege or  a  university,  for  example,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  and  the  latter  In- 
stitution would  in  turn  allocate  the 
money  out  of  the  various  activities  that 
come  under  the  definition  of  land-grant 
activities. 

We  also  learned  in  1968  in  the  com- 
mittee that,  nationwide,  no  longer  was 
land-grant  money  used  only  for  rural 
areas,  but  that  such  funds  were  being 
utilized  in  the  larger  cities  with  such  pro- 
grams as  the  extension  service,  4-H 
Clubs,  and  other  things. 

It  was  my  feeling  if  this  be  true  then 


some  of  the  land-grant  money  ought  to 
go  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
would  relieve  some  of  the  financial  pres- 
sures on  the  city,  and  there  are  many. 

We  proceeded  with  legislation  in  the 
House  District  Committee  to  make  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  recipient  of 
land-grant  moneys,  with  the  idea  that 
the  Washington  Technical  Institute 
should  be  the  natuial  recipient  of  this 
money.  So  when  we  were  considering  the 
land-grant  bill  m  the  full  committee  in 
1968  we  were  told  that  we  had  to  go 
through  the  Federal  City  College  first  as 
the  named  recipient,  and  then  In  turn 
Federal  City  College  and  the  Washing- 
ton Technical  Institute  could  share  it. 
What  happened?  It  took  about  a  year 
before  Federal  City  College  loosened  up 
with  any  of  it.  Then  finally  what  hap- 
pened? The  Federal  City  College  de- 
manded half  of  it,  plus  an  administrative 
charge.  So  the  intent  of  the  Congress  was 
totally  ignored,  in  spite  of  our  pleas.  This 
is  fully  documented  In  House  Report  No. 
91-1672,  91st  Congress,  second  session — 
pages  42-47 — which  I  insert  for  your 
information : 

Funds   for   Higher   Education 

section  401 equal  sharing  of  land  grant 

funds  by  federal  city  college  and  the 
washington  technical  institute 
Sec.  401  of  this  bill  woulrt  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Public  Education  Act  of 
1968,  D.C.  Code,  Tit.  31,  Sec.  1607)  so  as 
to  add  the  Washington  Technical  Institute, 
to  the  already-named  Federal  City  College,  as 
an  entity  that  shall  receive  the  benefits  of 
the  Land-Grant  College  Acts. 

Since  the  passage  of  in  1968  P.L.  90-354 
uhich  amended  the  DC.  Public  Education 
Act  by  designating  the  Federal  City  College 
as  the  land-grant  college  for  the  District, 
the  Washington  Technical  Institute  has  not 
participated  as  a  principal  party  with  the 
Federal  City  College  in  the  sharing  of  land- 
grant  funds  or  in  providing  certain  land- 
grant  activities  for  the  DUtrlct  residents, 
crntrary  to  the  clearly-expressed  Intent  of 
Confrre.^s,  and  despite  the  explicit  "Statement 
of  Cooperative  participation  between  the 
Washington  Technical  Institute  and  the  Fed- 
er.ll  City  College  In  Land  Grant  College  Pro- 
grams" entered  into  March  29,  1968  and  ap- 
pended hereto.  That  statement  and  agree- 
ment between  the  two  institutions  was  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  approval  of  the 
land  grant  legislation  by  Subcommittee  No.  5 
of  your  Committee  and  by  the  full  Commit- 
tee. Without  such  agreement,  there  would 
have  been  no  such  legislation. 

Further,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Washington 
Technical  Institute  was  the  only  institution 
named  in  the  initial  legislation  and  desig- 
nated to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  Land- 
Grant  College  Act,  and  the  Federal  City  Col- 
lege was  subsequently  substituted  for  the 
reasons  set  forth  In  your  Committee's  legis- 
lative report  in  support  of  the  bill  which 
became  P.L.  90-354. 

The  colloquy  between  (Congressman  Ancher 
P.  Nelsen.  sponsor  of  the  original  legislation, 
and  Doctors  Randolph  and  Dennard,  presi- 
dents respectively  of  the  Federal  City  College 
and    The    Washington    Technical    Institute, 
with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  Land 
Grant  funds,  as  discussed  during  the  hear- 
ings of  Subcommittee  No.  4  In  this  Congress, 
are  quite  pertinent  and  are  submitted  for 
the  Information  of  the  House: 
(Excerpts  from  Hearings,  Subcommittee  No. 
4,  House  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 91st  <3ong.,  2d  Sess.,  on  "Revenue 
Proposals",  pp.  207-208,  223) 


"Mr.  Nelsen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  welcome  Dr.  Randolph  and  Dr.  Den- 
nard to  the  hearings. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"I  hope  that  the  formula  for  the  Land 
Grant  moneys  has  been  worked  out.  Have  you 
any  comment  on  that.  Dr.  Randolph,  be- 
cause early  in  the  stages  of  the  Land  Grant 
Bill  we  were  concerned  about  what  kind  of 
a  division,  and  Is  It  fair  and  have  we  mu- 
tually agreed  on  a  plan  looking  out  ahead? 

"Dr.  P.ANDOLPH.  The  position  of  the  Board 
and  the  position  of  administration  is  that 
a  method  for  sharing  those  funds  which  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
Incilcctcd  to  us  can  be  shared  is  to  be  worked 
out  between  the  College  and  the  Washing- 
ton Technical  Institute.  That  position  still 
holds  and  is  still  firm.  I  think  our  principal 
difficulty  has  been  the  schedules  of  Dr.  Den- 
nard and  myself  trying  to  find  the  correct 
hour  at  which  we  can  sit  down  and  make 
those  decisions. 

"Mr.  Nelsen.  Now,  as  with  the  Land  Grant 
money  nationwide,  I  think  some  of  us  sort 
of  felt  it  should  be  more  directly  associated 
with  a  technical  or  vocational  school,  but  we 
found  that  under  the  law  you  had  to  route 
it  through  a  Liberal  Arts  college  on  down. 
I  just  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  we 
want  to  be  very  sure  that  the  Washington 
Technical  Institute,  Vocational  Education, 
gets  generous  consideration,  because  I  think 
this  is  an  area  that  nation-wide  we  have 
found  we  have  neglected,  training  people 
In  crafts,  as  Industry  Is  Just  begging  for  the 
product  of  our  schools.  In  fact.  In  our  own 
State  my  son  teaches  In  a  vocational  school 
or  trade  school  and  that  Is  their  experience, 
so  I  Just  want  to  make  that  observation. 
«  •  *  •  * 

"Mr.  FuQUA.  Mr.  Nelse.i? 

"Mr.  Nelsen.  Yes;  thank  you.  I  wish  to  wel- 
come our  very  competent  friend.  Dr.  Den- 
nard, to  the  hearing  and  congratulate  him 
on  the  Job  be  has  done.  I  want  to  comment 
about  the  next  to  the  last  paragraph  on 
page  5.  There  is  a  lot  of  wallop  In  that  para- 
graph about  what  the  Washington  Technical 
Institute  seeks  to  do,  and  I  commend  the 
statement  because  I  believe  It  has  done  ex- 
actly that. 

.      "LAND    GRANT    FUNDS 

"Now,  you  mentioned  something  about 
your  not  participating  In  the  Land  Grant 
funds,  and  I  ask  the  question,  why,  and  what 
Is  your  problem  this  year?  Is  It  the  budget  in 
the  current  year  in  which  you  are  not  par- 
ticipating? 

■•Dr.  Dennard.  I  suppose  the  reason,  Mr. 
Nelsen,  is  simply,  that,  with  the  existing 
agreement  between  the  two  Boards,  as  of 
today's  date  we  have  not  been  able  to  get 
together  to  decide  how  much  of  the  re- 
sources are  going  to  be  allocated  to  the  In- 
stitute for  what  purposes.  I  feel  quite  cer- 
tain that  this  can  be  done  within  the  next 
w6ek  or  ten  days,  but  as  of  today's  date  it 
Just  simply  has  not  been  done. 

"Mr.  Nelsen.  I  see.  It  should  be  done  in 
my  Judgment,  and  I  hope  it  will  be.  Now, 
how  are  the  Land  Grant  funds  handled  in 
the  States?  Do  they  go  to  the  State  treas- 
ury to  be  allocated  or  how  is  it  handled  in 
the  States? 

"Dr.  Dennard.  In  the  several  States  the 
State  Legislature  usually  designates  which 
institutions  would  carry  out  what  functions 
and  then  the  moneys  go  into  the  State  treas- 
ury, are  either  routed  directly  to  the  In- 
stitution for  the  institution  to  invest  them  in 
governmental  securities  or  they  are  Invested 
in  governmental  securities  by  the  Finance 
Department  of  the  State,  and  the  proceeds 
that  accrue  then  go  directly  to  the  Institu- 
tion for  Land  Grant  functions." 

The  legislative  history  of  Pi.  90-354,  ap- 
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proved  by  3  to  1  rote  of  the  House,  setting 
lorth  the  contemplated  cooperative  partici- 
pation which  was  to  occur  between  the 
Washington  Technical  Institute  and  the 
Federal  City  College  In  the  land-grant  col- 
lege programs  appears  In  your  Committee's 
Report  No.  1465  90th  Congress.  2nd  Session, 
House  of  Representatives.  Pertinent  parts 
thereof  follow. 

(Excerpts    from    House    Report    1465,    90th 
Cong.,  2d  Sess..  pp.  12-14) 

"THE   FEDERAL  CITT   COLLEGE  AS  THE   lAND- 
CRANT  COLLEGE 

"Similar  legislation  was  Introduced  In  the 
Senate  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Public  Education  Act  and  to  designate  the 
Washington  Technical  Institute  as  the  In- 
stitution In  the  District  of  Columbia  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  the  Land-Grant  Col- 
lege Act.  However,  It  was  established  In  the 
Senate  hearings  that  the  Federal  City  Col- 
legel,  oflerlng  a  4.-year  program,  was  pres- 
ently developing  a  curriculum  of  courses  to 
be  offered  in  September,  1968;  that  with  Its 
graduate  programs  and  extension,  the  Fed- 
eral City  College  would  provide  the  broad 
base  required  to  carry  out  the  Intention  of 
the  Morrill  Act  and  would  be  able  to  enter 
into  necessary  agreements  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  and  that  to  designate 
the  Washington  Technical  Institute,  having 
less  than  a  4-year  program,  would  ran  con- 
trary to  the  long-established  public  policy 
of  designating  4-year  Institutions  in  the  var- 
ious States  as  land-grant  recipients.  There- 
fore, upon  the  recommendations  of  the  De- 
partments of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  Agriculture,  and  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  the  legislation  was  changed  to 
designate  the  Federal  City  College  as  the 
land-grant  college  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

"Your  Committee  concurs  In  this  recom- 
mendation and  the  reported  bill  so  provides. 
However,  your  Committee  was  duly  concerned 
that  the  Washington  Technical  Institute 
participate  In  the  land-grant  programs  to 
the  extent  possible.  Since  the  Institute  was 
established  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Pub- 
lic Education  Act,  which  originated  In  your 
Committee  (Public  Law  89-791,  approved  No- 
vember 7,  1966,  80  Stat.  1426) ,  as  a  voca- 
tional and  technical  school  to  equip  students 
for  useful  employment  In  recognized  occu- 
pations. It  seemed  to  your  Committee  only 
appropriate  that  the  Washington  Technical 
Institute  participate  In  the  benefits  of  the 
laud-grant  programs  In  order  best  to  ef- 
fectuate Its  vocational,  technical,  and  occu- 
pational programs. 

"It  was  developed  In  your  Committee's 
hearings  that  In  most  States  where  only  one 
Institution  is  designated  as  the  land-grant 
college  of  the  State,  customarily  such  desig- 
nee, by  agreement  or  practice,  shares  the  pro- 
grams of  the  land-grant  activities  with  other 
Institutions  In  the  State.  To  this  end,  there- 
fore, conferences  were  held  between  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  and  the  administra- 
tive officials  of  the  Federal  City  College  and 
the  Washington  Technical  Institute  to  make 
certain  that  there  would  be  cooperation  and 
understanding  between  the  two  Institutions 
as  to  sharing  the  land-grant  programs. 

"Testimony  before  the  Committee  offered 
assurances  that  there  was  ample  authority  for 
cooperative  arrangements  among  the  Institu- 
tions under  land-grant  procedures,  and  the 
following  statement  was  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  City  College : 

"Our  sister  institution,  the  Washington 
Technical  Institute  would  benefit  also  by 
having  the  Federsd  City  College  named  the 
land  grant  college.  The  Federal  City  College 
would  enter  Into  a  Memorandum  of  Partici- 
pation with  the  Washington  Technical  In- 
stitute, under  which  the  Washington  Tech- 
nical Institute  would  assume  certain  aca- 
demic Instruction  and  extension  services  In 
vocational    and    technical    education.    This 


would  assure  minimum  duplication  of  in- 
struction at  the  two  public  InstltutloiLS.  The 
Washington  Technical  Institute  would  be  in- 
volved heavily  In  Instruction  In  engineering 
and  the  mechanical  arts.  Other  institutions 
could  also  be  asked  to  participate  in  programs 
In  which  they  have  special  strengths  to  con- 
tribute. 

"Subsequently,  the  Presidents  of  the  Wash- 
ington Technical  Institute  and  the  Federal 
City  College  entered  into  a  statement  of  co- 
operative  participation   which    Is   appended 
hereto  and  made  a  part  of  this  report. 
"Statement  o/  cooperative  participation  be- 
tween the  Washington  Technical  Institute 
and  the  Federal  City  College  in  land  grant 
college  programs 

"The  Federal  City  College  shall  annually, 
after  receiving  appropriated  land  grant  col- 
lege runds,  and  income  from  the  Morrill  Act, 
based  on  a  plan  agreed  to  by  the  two  Boards, 
share  with  the  Washington  Technical  Insti- 
tute in  providing  for  ycung  people  and  adults 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  educational  op- 
portunities in  certain  disciplines  associated 
with  extension  service  careers,  community 
service  careers,  mechanical  arts,  community 
development  services  and  environmental 
sciences. 

"A.  In  order  to  effect  the  sharing  referred 
to  above,  the  following  principles  are  estab- 
lished: 

"1.  Since  the  Washington  Technical  Insti- 
tute is  the  principal  partner  of  the  Federal 
City  College  In  land  grant  activities,  the 
Boards  of  Higher  Education  and  Vocational 
Education  shall  cooperate  to  assure  that  there 
shall  be  a  maximum  participation  of  Wash- 
ington Technical  Institute  in  all  these  pro- 
grams to  the  extent  either  that  Its  resources 
and  capabilities  permit  or  that  Its  resources 
and  capabilities  should  be  developed  to 
permit. 

"2.  The  Federal  City  College  will  cooperate 
with  the  Washington  Technical  Institute  in 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  programs  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
as  agreed  to  and  funded  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  Federal 
City  College. 

"B.  The  Boards  and  Administrations  agree 
that: 

"1.  Planning  for  periods  of  3-4  years  is 
essential. 

"2.  Annually,  plans  will  be  cooperatively 
developed  by  the  Administrations. 

"3.  Annually,  and  before  the  plans  are 
submitted  to  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Boards 
win  review  the  plans. 

"4.  Annually,  and  before  the  plans  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  after  review  by 
the  Boards,  the  Boards  will  approve  the  plans 
as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Board  of  Vocational  Education, 
that  portion  of  the  plan  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Washington  Technical  Institute. 

"(b)  The  Board  of  Higher  Education,  the 
entire  plan. 

"5.  This  process  will  be  repeated  annually. 

"6.  The  Board  of  Higher  Education  would 
yearly,    after    receiving    appropriated    land 
grant   college   funds   and   Income   from   the 
Morrill  Act  endowment,  transfr  -  funds  to  the 
Washington  Technical  Institute  to  carry  out 
the  plan  as  approved  by  the  Boards. 
Cleveland  L.  Dennard, 
President,  The  Washington  Technical 
Institute, 

Frank  Farner, 
President,  The  Federal  City  College. 

"March  29, 1968." 

As  an  Illustration  of  the  failure  of  the 
cooperative  participation  contemplated  by 
the  House  in  P.L.  90-354,  the  routing  of  Fiscal 
Year  1970  HEW  funds  to  the  Federal  City 


College,  consistent  with  the  enabling  legisla- 
tion, was  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  OfBce  of 
Education,  HEW,  raising  statutory  questions 
about  the  legality  of  the  Federal  City  College 
sharing  land-grant  funds  with  the  Wash- 
ington Technical  Institute,  Inasmuch  as  only 
the  Federal  City  College  Is  named  in  the  leg- 
islation and  cautioning  the  Federal  City  Col- 
lege that  any  sharing  of  funds  would  be  con- 
sidered Illegal.  Notwithstanding  the  fact,  as 
noted  above,  that  a  statement  of  cooperative 
participation  appeared  In  the  House  Report 
accompanying  the  enabling  legislation,  the 
legal  opinion  found  sharing  to  be  illegal  and 
suggested  corrective  legislation  be  enacted  If 
sharing  were  to  be  effected.  Any  suggestion 
that  the  enforcement  of  any  such  agreement, 
as  entered  into  between  the  two  schools,  by 
civil  action  should  be  taken  would  appear  to 
be  Ill-advised.  Accordingly,  this  legislative 
oversight,  as  Intended  by  P.L.  90-354,  Is 
corrected  by  this  legislation. 

As  of  recent  date,  my  friends,  we 
learn  that  some  money  has  sort  of  dis- 
appeared. There  even  have  been  indict- 
ments relative  to  it. 

I  want  to  say  that  we  are  not  trying  to 
take  away  anything  from  anybody;  we 
are  trying  to  ^ve  to  the  particular  insti- 
tution what  Congress  intended  it  to  have 
from  the  beginning. 

May  I  say  that  I  was  out  at  the  Wash- 
ington Technical  Institute  for  its  com- 
mencement exercise.  Heretofore  we  did 
not  have  in  this  great  city  something  that 
duplicated  what  we  have  almost  all  over 
the  country  in  the  way  of  technical  train- 
ing to  give  people  a  skill,  a  job,  and  an 
opportunity  to  be  able  to  hold  a  Job. 
Their  vocational  educational  opportuni- 
ties here  were  sadly  lacking,  and  some 
of  us  felt  we  ought  to  do  something  about 
it.  I  was  the  author  of  the  bill  that  pro- 
vided this  opportunity,  and  that  bill 
passed  under  unanimous  consent  in  one 
of  the  last  days  of  the  session.  We  sepa- 
rated the  liberal  arts  and  the  vocational 
school,  with  the  idea  that  usually  when 
there  is  vocational  education  tied  to  the 
other  type  of  education,  liberal  arts,  that 
vocational  education  gets  what  is  left 
over.  Now  what  do  I  find  today?  I  sug- 
gest that  my  earlier  judgment  of  where 
these  funds  should  go  totally  is  con- 
firmed. So  I  suggest  we  in  Congress  do 
what  we  intended  to  do  in  the  first 
place — give  the  land-grant  funds  to  the 
vocational  institution. 

I  hear  in  the  news  where  my  friend, 
the  Delegate  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, says  that  Nelsen  is  irresponsible. 
That  is  a  statesmanlike  comment  from 
someone  who  is  here  because  I  authored 
the  bill  providing  for  the  OflSce  of  Dele- 
gate from  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  am 
glad  the  District  of  Columbia  is  repre- 
sented here,  but  I  wish  the  Delegate 
would  look  at  the  history  of  what  he  is 
talking  about  before  he  suggests  that 
anybody  is  doing  damcge  to  the  Federal 
City  College.  I  am  trying  to  do  what  we 
intended  in  the  first  place,  and  what  we 
in  Congress  should  have  done  in  the  first 
place,  and  what  we  should  do  now — 
place  the  land-grant  funds  in  the  hands 
of  the  vocational  institution  as  they  are 
in  most  States. 

I  read  in  the  paper  that  700  Federal 
City  College  students  received  their  de- 
grees, and  in  the  benediction  the  Rev- 
erend Douglas  Moore  referred  to  the 
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plans  by  Ancher  Nelsen  of  Minnesota  to 
cut  land-grant  moneys  to  Federal  City 
College.  Here  is  what  he  said: 

I  ask  our  people  to  pray  that  the  Lord  take 
care  of  Ancher  Nelsen  as  he  did  .  .  .  the 
new  Pharoahs  who  got  drowned  at  Watergate. 

The  Lord  has  taken  good  care  of  me. 
I  have  a  fine  family;  I  have  got  a  good 
farm;  I  have  the  opportunity  to  serve 
in  the  Congress.  I  had  the  opportunity 
as  author  of  the  bill  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  Federal  City  College  to 
see  it  become  law.  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  be  the  author  of  the  bill  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Washington 
Technical  Institute,  where  87  percent  of 
the  young  men  and  women  who  gradu- 
ated had  a  job  the  day  they  received  their 
diplomas.  And  the  Institute  is  headed  up 
by  a  great  man  and  educator,  Dr.  Cleve- 
land Dennard. 

So  the  Lord  has  been  kind  of  good  to 
me,  and  I  hope  I  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  many  of  my  colleagues,  both  Repub- 
licans and  many  Democrats,  in  this  body 
for  which  I  can  thank  the  good  Lord. 

But  the  good  Lord  also  prompts  me  to 
say  that  whenever  the  misdirection  of 
our  intention  in  Congress  takes  place,  it 
is  up  to  each  of  us  to  do  what  we  think 
ought  to  be  done  to  straighten  out  the 
procedure  that  has  gone  astray  so  as  to 
frustrate  our  intent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  we  have 
to  nm  into  these  kinds  of  situations. 

I  want  to  say  this  in  my  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, it  is  the  Nation's  Capital  for  those 
who  live  here,  but  it  is  also  a  Federsd 
city,  and  I  am  willing  to  divide  the  re- 
sponsibility and  I  am  willing  as  a  tax- 
payer in  Minnesota  to  see  that  the  peo- 
ple here  have  some  of  the  benefits  we 
have  out  there,  but  I  do  not  like  to  see 
all  of  the  verbal  fiak  that  gets  us  no- 
where and  produces  nothing  but  misun- 
derstanding. Frankly,  I  am  willing  to  say 
I  do  not  believe  some  of  those  who  have 
been  talking  in  this  about  the  Federal 
City  College  and  land-grant  funds  have 
looked  at  the  history  of  what  happened 
as  it  relates  to  this  matter.  I  would  sug- 
gest they  talk  to  Dr.  Dennard,  president 
of  the  Washington  Technical  Institute, 
who  will  verify  the  facts  I  have  related 
here  and  perhaps  add  significantly  to 
them. 

I  am  presently  doing  a  little  research 
job  on  the  history  of  land  grant  and  on 
how  other  States  handle  these  funds.  I 
will  supply  that  for  the  Record  at  a  later 
date,  but  this  was  the  opportune  time  to 
make  reference  to  it,  now  that  it  has  al- 
ready been  discussed  in  the  local  press. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  Charles  Diggs,  we 
have  served  on  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee for  a  long  time,  and  today  we 
discussed  son^e  proposals  on  legislation 
relating  to  education  and  how  best  to 
handle  the  whole  educational  process  in 
the  District.  I  think  we  are  in  agree- 
ment and  I  think  the  Members  will  find 
us  proposing  legislation  that  will  move  in 
the  direction  we  discussed  and  I  think 
we  will  make  some  headway  with  it. 

I  want  to  say  too  I  have  been  jealously 
guarding  the  Nelsen  Commission  report 
so  as  not  to  get  it  attached  to,  and  per- 
haps go  down,  with  any  other  legislative 
measure.  In  that  report  we  tried  to  do 


something  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
that  can  stand  on  its  own  two  feet  legis- 
latively and  need  not  be  tied  to  other 
legislation. 

I  may  say  that  Mayor  Washington  has 
been  referred  to.  I  have  never  known  a 
kinder  man  and  I  have  never  known  a 
man  who  has  the  sort  of  calm  that  is 
needed  when  we  have  unrest,  and  I  have 
never  known  a  man  more  dedicated  to 
his  people  than  Walter  Washington. 

The  chairman  of  our  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Natcher),  over  a  period  of  many  years, 
and  this  goes  back  when  I  was  the  REA 
Administrator  and  worked  with  him 
closely,  I  have  always  found  him  to  be 
honest  and  fair,  but  he  wants  to  know 
what  is  going  on  in  agencies  where  he 
has  legislative  responsibility,  and  he  is 
entitled  to  know. 

So  my  friends,  it  is  with  some  regret 
that  I  get  up  and  speak  off  the  cuff  and 
sort  of  make  a  rebuttal.  One  of  the 
things  I  have  found  is  that  sometimes  a 
person  goes  to  another  person  and  says 
one  thing  and  then  somebody  responds 
and  we  go  back  and  forth  and  it  makes 
a  battle  which  is  good  reading  but  which 
accomplishes  little.  I  think  no  one  in  this 
body  can  say  that  I  move  toward  con- 
frontation and  look  for  it.  I  always  look 
for  answers  and  not  confrontation.  As  a 
result  I  think  we  have  made  contribu- 
tions to  the  District  of  Columbia  that  are 
extensive,  such  as  the  Federal  City  Col- 
lege and  the  Washington  Technical  In- 
stitute. We  have  done  some  work  with 
Children's  Hospital,  and  many,  many 
other  things  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. That  is  as  it  should  be  because  this, 
as  I  have  pointed  out,  is  our  Federal 
City  and  we  should  do  everything  we  can 
to  make  it  a  better  city. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Delegate 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  (Mr. 
Fauntroy). 

Mr.  FAUNTRCXY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  offer  some  general  comments  and  ob- 
servations on  the  bill  which  is  now  be- 
fore this  House.  I  also  rise  to  commend 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky who  has  spent  many  years  seeking 
to  understand  the  budgetary  needs  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  to  reconcile 
those  needs  with  the  available  moneys 
and  the  sometimes  seemingly  confiicting 
interests  of  the  national  and  local  gov- 
ernments. He  has  a  hard  job  but  he  does 
it  well  and  for  that  we  are  all  pleased. 

Nonetheless,  as  the  Delegate  elected  to 
this  House  by  the  people  of  this  city  over 
whom  we  rule  much  as  a  city  council,  I 
find  myself  obliged  to  examine  with  a 
critical  eye  each  cut  made,  each  item 
omitted  and  each  item  declined.  I  do  it 
because  I  am  the  only  individual  in  this 
Chamber  who  can  speak  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed  in  this  city  and 
who  speaks  against  the  background  of 
experiences  that  come  from  living  and 
working  in  and  for  the  city  for  my  entire 
life.  My  examination  indicates  to  me 
that,  once  again,  the  committee  has 
looked  at  certain  items  in  a  context 
which  is  substantially  different  from 
that  which  is  the  fact. 

Let  me  just  note  them  for  the  record. 
Once  again  the  committee  is  expressing 


undue  and  unnecessary  concern  over 
public  assistance.  Now,  all  of  us  want  our 
citizens  to  have  jobs  and  all  of  us  want 
our  welfare  rolls  to  decline.  The  method 
by  which  we  achieve  this  goal,  however, 
is  not  to  be  foimd  in  cutting  back  on 
public  assistance  payments. 

The  requested  funding  increase  of 
$3,015,900  to  raise  public  assistance  pay- 
ments from  the  80  percent  of  the  current 
standards  cost  of  living  standards  of 
February  1970  to  90  percent  of  that 
standard  on  January  1,  1974,  was  not 
approved.  This  means  that  the  already 
inadequate  payment  level  will  become 
even  more  inadequate.  With  inflationary 
increases  in  every  sector  of  essential 
items,  including  food  and  shelter,  the 
family  of  four  which  now  receives  $246 
per  month  will  have  to  face  a  standard 
of  living  which  is  substantially  less  than 
that  they  now  have. 

Already  they  are  living  at  a  standard 
which  is  71  percent  of  that  which  they 
had  in  February  of  this  year.  At  current 
inflation  rates,  they  will  be  living  at  50 
percent  of  the  February  level  in  less  than 
a  year.  They  will  have  half  as  much  food, 
clothing  and  shelter  as  they  need  and 
half  as  much  as  should  be  provided. 

The  kind  of  stringent  requirements 
and  reforms  which  the  city  is  imposing 
can  work  only  to  the  extent  that  the  little 
funds  which  we  hand  out  are  adequate. 
Whsn  we  provide  inadequate  funds,  we 
build  disrespect  for  the  system  and  we 
show  disresi>ect  for  the  people.  It  is  not 
conducive  to  good  management  to  create 
a  program  that  does  not  address  itself  to 
the  legitimate  needs  of  people  and  I  am 
afraid  that  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to 
be  sold  a  half  loaf  when  what  we  really 
need  is  a  whole  loaf  to  end  the  pangs  of 
hunger. 

Another  item  over  which  I  have  con- 
cern is  failure  for  the  committee  to  es- 
tablish the  requested  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs.  This  program  would  have  pro- 
vided both  extensive  consumer  education 
and  protection  services  to  Washington 
residents  while  coordinating  the  consum- 
er programs  carried  out  by  a  plethora 
of  other  agencies.  It  seems  to  me  that 
funds  spent  to  educate  our  citizens  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  worthwhile  purchase 
is  recovered  by  lowered  cost  in  other 
areas  whether  it  is  welfare,  health,  or 
legal  services.  The  logic  which  would 
save  this  $180,000  for  the  great  loss  to 
our  citizens  escapes  me  completely. 

Finally,  I  want  to  comment  on  the 
denial  of  the  city's  request  for  a  central 
planning  oflBce.  Effective  planning  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  development  of 
effective  and  responsive  services  to  cit- 
izens of  this  city.  We  want  to  reduce  costs 
wherever  possible;  but,  it  cannot  be  done 
without  some  degree  of  centralized  ad- 
ministration which  can  project  ahead. 
We  have  been  involved  in  an  enormous 
amount  of  patchwork  programs  which 
have  worked  well — but,  that  is  not  what 
this  city  or  any  city  ought  to  be  doing  if 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  build  for  the 
future  at  the  very  low  cost  of  $100,000. 

On  the  whole  the  bill  is  good.  The  ex- 
ceptions that  I  mention  while  seriously 
limiting  are  also  issues  which  have  come 
to  this  body  before  and  which  have  not 
been  adequately  addressed.  I  am  hopeful 
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that  by  pointing  them  out  in  this  setting 
we  will  be  able  to  do  something  construc- 
tive about  them  at  a  later  date. 

These  three  items,  of  course,  represent 
the  major  concerns  that  I  have  at  this 
time.  The  other  concerns  which  the  city 
and  I  share  are  contained  in  a  letter 
which  has  been  addressed  to  me  and 
which  I  will  make  a  part  of  the  record 
if  there  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the 
Delegate  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
(Mr.  Fauntroy)  ,  I,  too,  want  to  look  at 
this  bill  with  critical  eye. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  in  1949  the 
taxpayers'  handout  to  the  kitty  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  $11  million. 
Many  Members  of  Congress  in  that  day 
thought  that  was  high. 

Today  it  Is  more  than  $187  million — 
going  up  each  year.  This  is  a  city  with 
probably  the  highest  per  capita  payroll 
known  to  mankind,  and  the  most  con- 
stant. I  doubt  if  there  is  another  city 
of  equal  size  with  such  a  payroll,  both 
as  to  size  and  constancy. 

Yet  in  this  city  of  Washington,  D.C., 
1  out  of  every  6  persons  is  on  the  wel- 
fare dole,  and  It  has  a  so-called  work 
force  of  40,000  in  the  municipal  govern- 
ment. That  compares  with  something 
like  12,000  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  11,000 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  tind  still  they  screani 
In  this  city  for  more  money  and  more 
employees. 

Incidentally,  more  thsm  400  of  these 
municipal  employees  in  Washington  are 
on  the  payroll  at  salaries  of  grade  15 
and  on  up.  Name  it;  they  get  it.  Are 
there  any  "Indians"  working  for  this  mu- 
nicipal government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  are  they  all  "chiefs"? 

Incidentally,  I  wonder  whether  the 
Mayor,  or  the  Commissioner — he  is  vari- 
ously addressed  as  "Mayor"  and  "Com- 
missioner"— got  his  request  that  his 
chauffeur  be  paid  more  than  $12,000.  I 
understand  he  tried  to  convince  the  com- 
mittee that  he  needed  to  pay  his  chauf- 
feur $12,000  and  overtime. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, did  he  get  his  request  satisfied  in 
that  department? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  should  hke  to  say  to 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Iowa  that 
his  wish  was  not  granted.  We  did  not 
eliminate  the  provision  in  the  biU  as 
was  requested.  So  far  as  overtime,  the 
situation  remains  the  same. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  about  Mr.  Nevius. 
President  of  the  City  Council.  He  said  it 
was  "beneath  his  dignity"  to  have  to 
drive  his  own  car,  and  demanded  a  Cadil- 
lac and  chauffeur.  Did  he  get  his  wish? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  His  wish  was  not 
granted.  He  gets  no  car  and  no  chauf- 
feur. 

In  the  city  of  Washington.  I  should 


like  to  say  to  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  Commissioner  has  an  automobile  and 
a  chauffeur,  the  Chief  of  Police  has  an 
automobile,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Fire  De- 
partment has  an  automobile;  and  that 
isaU. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  could  not  help  but  won- 
der whether  the  so-called  Mayor  had  to 
have  a  chauffeur  on  standby  and  over- 
time pay  to  take  his  offspring  to  a  pri- 
vate school.  The  last  I  read  about  it  he 
was  sending  his  youngster  to  a  private 
school  in  the  District  of  Columbia  rather 
than  a  public  school. 

Now  I  would  like  to  ask  about  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge.  Whatever  developed  with 
respect  to  that  bridge?  I  do  not  see  any 
signs  of  construction. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  shield. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  As  the  gentleman  well 
knows,  the  Congress  passed  the  Highway 
Act  of  1968  and  the  Highway  Act  of  1970. 
President  Nixon  has  directed  two  letters 
to  me  in  which  he  has  said  that  the 
Highway  Act  of  1968  will  be  complied 
with  and  the  Highway  Act  of  1970  will 
be  complied  with. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  District 
judge  threw  the  case  out  of  court.  It  went 
to  the  circmt  court  of  appeals.  Judge 
Bazelon,  the  Chief  Judge,  has  set  cer- 
tain requirements  that  they  are  now  at- 
tempting to  comply  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
that  time,  as  the  gentleman  has  read 
in  the  press  the  request  of  Inland  Steel 
for  zoning  to  build  Its  development  In 
Georgetown  was  approved  and  some 
form  of  the  freeway  will  have  to  be  built. 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
in  my  opinion  the  laws  passed  by  this 
Congress  which  came  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  in  the  form  of 
the  Highway  Acts  of  1968  and  1970  will 
be  complied  with,  and  that  Is  the  inten- 
tion of  our  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad 
to  have  that  report  from  the  gentle- 
man and  I  compliment  him  on  his  tenac- 
ity In  trying  to  get  this  bridge  con- 
structed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  now  ask  about 
anothfer  bridge.  Is  it  true  that  this  city 
government  is  trying  to  reserve  for  its 
own  use  the  new  bridge  across  the  Po- 
tomac adjacent  to  the  14th  Street 
Bridge?  Is  the  District  government  try- 
ing to  reserve  that  for  bus  trafiflc  into 
and  out  of  the  city,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  general  public,  a  bridge  that  cost  a 
good  many  million  dollars,  and  was  ap- 
parently financed  out  of  Federal  high- 
way funds? 

What  is  the  story  on  that? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  v^U 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher). 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  pre- 
sume the  gentleman  is  referring  to  that 
particular  bridge  where  the  request  that 


it  just  be  used  for  express  buses  was 
granted.  That  has  been  approved  for 
such  use  now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  it  Is  being  used  now 
exclusively  for  buses,  but  the  interstate 
highway  which  it  is  supposed  to  serve 
has  not  been  completed. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  when  it  is  completed. 
Is  this  to  be  reserved  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  buses  into  and  out  of  the 
city? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  would  like  to  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  that  during  the  hear- 
ings the  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Highways  and  Traffic,  Mr.  Alrls,  In- 
formed the  committee  that  he  felt  it 
would  be. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  would  be? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  It  would  be.  That  was 
the  information  given  the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  six-  or  eight-lane 
bridge  to  be  reserved  for  buses? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  No.  No,  not  for  buses 
exclusively  after  the  highway  is  com- 
pleted.       

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chau-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  has  the  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Myers). 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page 
875  of  the  hearings,  I  asked  the  question 
of  Mr.  Airis:  Will  the  14th  Street  Bridge 
be  open  for  general  traffic? 

Mr.  Alris  responded: 

I  don't  know.  This  Is  something  that  has 
to  be  decided.  Personally,  professlonaUy,  my 
feeling  Is  that  we  probably  shouldn't  open  It 
to  the  general  public. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  these 
leeches  in  the  District  of  Columbia  want 
the  highways  and  everything  else?  How 
much  more  blood  are  the  taxpayer  of  the 
entire  country  supposed  to  give  them? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Pedersd  contribu- 
tion of  $187  million  to  the  municipal 
government  of  Washington,  an  Increase 
of  some  $6  million  over  last  year,  Is  im- 
conscionable.  Add  to  this  the  millions  for 
which  the  Federal  Government  Is  obli- 
gated and  It  adds  up  to  near  fiscal  In- 
sanity. I  am  completely  opposed  to  this 
bill. 

Mr.  CHiairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Parris). 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an 
extensive  and  most  complex  piece  of  leg- 
islation. For  example,  the  sewer  and 
water  Improvements  In  the  Potomac 
Basin,  I  believe,  are  well  founded. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself,  how- 
ever, to  just  one  point.  The  committee 
bill  recommends  a  total  operational  cost 
budget  for  the  Lorten  penal  complex  of 
some  $15.5  million.  This  figure  funds 
1,270  staff  positions  at  the  complex, 
which  is  an  addition  of  some  400  over 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and  represents 
an  increase  of  about  $3.4  million  over 
fiscal  year  1973  appropriations. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
brings  the  number  of  correctional  officers 
to  be  employed  at  Lorton  from  675  to  900, 
or  an  increase  of  225.  Although  this  will 
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not  In  and  of  Itself  correct  all  of  the 
recent  problems,  and  there  are  remain- 
ing a  number  of  inmate  facility  needs, 
It  will  be  a  substantial  benefit  and  Im- 
provement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  committee  on  the  recogni- 
tion of  some  of  the  security  problems 
which  that  institution  has  had  In  the 
recent  past  and  congratulate  them  fur- 
ther on  their  efforts  to  improve  that  situ- 
ation by  these  additional  personnel  in- 
creases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  it  will  be  the 
will  of  the  House  to  adopt  the  legislation 
as  proposed. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Myers)  . 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  C:!hairman,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  McEwen)  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity  to  speak. 

The  subcommittee  worked  once  again 
many,  many  hours  listening  to  the  testi- 
mony and  trying  to  come  up  with  a 
budget  that  would  be  acting  in  fairness 
to  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  and  also 
treating  our  Nation's  Capital  with  fair- 
ness In  helping  them  to  come  up  with  a 
sensible  budget. 

I  wish  I  could  say  I  was  completely 
satisfied  with  this  budget,  but  far  from 
It.  In  fact,  this  budget  Is,  as  our  chair- 
man earlier  stated,  the  largest  of  any 
city  by  a  longshot  of  comparable  size  in 
the  Nation.  In  fact,  disregarding  com- 
parable size,  not  many  cities  In  this 
country  have  a  larger  budget  than 
Washington,  D.C. 

For  the  past  3  years  I  have  been  look- 
ing for  a  place  to  cut  this  thing  down. 
I  see  lots  of  places,  but  every  time  you 
talk  about  cutting  this  or  that  budget  or 
this  or  that  particular  area  they  say  no, 
it  Is  a  sacred  cow  and  you  cannot  cut 
it. 

In  all  fairness,  I  tiilnk  Mayor  Wash- 
ington Is  trying  to  do  a  good  job.  I  do 
not  mean  to  impugn  his  motives  or  his 
abilities  here.  It  Is  just  that  he  needs 
lots  of  help  from  this  committee  and  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  C::hairman,  the  total  budget,  as  our 
chairman  stated  earlier,  is  $1,207,298.- 
800.  That  is  the  total  amoimt  of  money 
the  city  will  have  available.  Mr.  Gross 
stated  earlier  some  cities  of  comparable 
size  with  regard  to  employment.  Let  me 
give  you  another  city  that  comes  within 
2,000  of  the  population  of  the  city  of 
Washington,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  It  is 
within  2,000. 

The  budget  for  the  city  of  Indianapolis 
including  schools  is  $288,463,800  or  about 
one-fifth  of  what  the  city  of  Washington 
will  have  to  spend  this  year.  Or  look  at 
the  employees  for  a  moment.  Authorized 
employees  for  tiie  city  of  Washington  In 
the  bill  is  41,898— authorized  to  fiU  39,- 
619.  Let  us  lo<^  at  the  city  of  Indianap- 
olis, again  a  city  of  comparable  size:  total 
employees  9,600.  Adding  the  total  num- 
ber of  employees  for  the  State  of  Indiana, 
with  a  population  of  about  5.5  million 
and  with  a  land  mass  of  almost  600  times 
as  much  as  the  District  of  Columbia,  we 


still  come  up  with  only  32,422  total  em- 
ployees, which  is  still  considerably  less 
than  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  public  sch(X)ls. 
In  student  population  Indianapolis  has 
97,880.  Students  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, slightly  larger,  136,300  estimated. 
They  are  not  sure.  Then  again  the  total 
spent  on  the  public  schools  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  $191  million  com- 
pared to  $90  million  in  Indianapolis  or  a 
per  capita  investment  of  $1,358  In  the 
District  of  C^olumbia  to  $924  in  Indianap- 
olis. I  do  not  think  our  children  in  Indi- 
anapolis are  being  denied  an  adequate 
education,  either. 

For  those  who  say  that  we  do  not  do 
fairly  by  the  District  of  Columbia,  they 
have  not  looked  at  the  record. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  bill,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  I  will  not  vote  a  nickel 
for  an  amendment,  and  I  hope  that  in 
this  Congress  we  can  do  a  little  bit  better 
job  of  saving  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try some  of  our  Investment  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  time  when  there 
are  those  in  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
are  trying  to  discourage  people  from 
coming  to  town  by  suggesting  that  we  put 
a  tax  on  parking  and  so  forth,  other  cities 
are  spending  thousands  of  dollars  in  their 
tourist  bureaus  and  convention  bureaus 
trying  to  lure  just  a  few  of  the  daily 
traffic  of  your  constituents  who  come  into 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  who  help  to 
spend  money  and  make  this  great  per 
capita  Income  that  Mr.  Gross  spoke 
about  a  minute  ago. 

Mr.  Gross  spoke  about  the  unemploy- 
ment in  the  District  of  Columbia  being 
one  of  the  lowest  in  the  Nation.  It  has 
not  reached  over  3  percent  in  recent 
years.  Yet  we  do  have,  as  Mr.  Gross 
stated,  the  higest  nimiber  of  people  per 
capita  on  the  welfare  rolls. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  statement  of  my 
friend  from  Indiana  points  up  one  of  the 
worst  contradictions  imaginable.  Here  is 
this  city  of  WEishington,  fleecing  the  tax- 
payers of  the  entire  coimtry  and  rolling 
in  money,  yet  1  in  every  6  persons  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  on  the  Fed- 
eral dole,  and  only  two  other  cities  in 
the  United  Sates,  Newark,  N.J.,  and  Au- 
gusta, Ga.,  exceed  that  on  a  per  capita 
basis. 

Mr.  MYERS.  The  number  of  employ- 
ees working  in  the  welfare  rolls  today 
Is  one  for  slightly  over  50  reclplraits. 
One  out  of  every  500  people  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  works  In  the  Welfare 
Department. 

That  Is  what  astonishes  me  and.  of 
course,  they  are  getting  high  niunbers 
of  constituents. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  and  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Stokes). 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  join  with  my  other  colleagues  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  this  afternoon 
in  commending  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 


tucky, the  distinguished  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee  (Mr.  Natcher)  for  the  ex- 
cellent presentation  the  gentleman  has 
made  regarding  this  bill  that  is  now  be- 
fore us. 

I  have  enjoyed  serving  on  this  sub- 
committee, Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  dis- 
tingiiished  gentleman  from  Kentucky.  He 
is  always  fair,  he  is  always  Impartial,  and 
he  is  a  man  who  demonstrates  a  great 
commitment  and  conscientiousness  re- 
garding the  appropriations  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  hard- 
working subcommittee.  It  is  a  committee 
that  has  assimied  great  resrwnslbility  re- 
garding the  problems  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  are,  in  and  of  them- 
selves, very  unique  problems,  and  are 
perhaps  problems  that  confront  no  other 
city  in  America.  It  is  indeed  to  the  credit 
of  our  distinguished  chairman  and  the 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
fact  that  they  work  long  and  hard  and 
assiduously  in  trying  to  resolve  as  best 
they  can  these  problems  which,  as  I  say. 
are  unique  and  confront  us  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  too  share  some  of  the 
concern  expressed  by  both  of  our  col- 
leagues, the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices)  and  our 
distinguished  friend,  the  Delegate  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  (Mr.  Faunt- 
roy) .  These  were  matters  and  items  that 
were  considered  at  long  length  in  the 
committee.  I  am  sure  there  are  others,  as 
well  as  myself,  who  wish  that  we  would 
have  been  able  to  have  provided  more 
appropriations  in  some  areas  of  the  city, 
but  I  have  seen  great  progress  for  the  city 
during  my  term  of  office  on  tills  particu- 
lar committee. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  bill.  It  Is  a  bill 
that  I  intend  to  vote  for,  and  it  Is  one  that 
I  can  very  readily  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues in  .the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  other  thought, 
and  to  give  credit,  and  that  is  to  say  that 
we  are  helped  on  this  subcommittee  by 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia who  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished mayors  in  America,  the  Hon- 
orable Walter  Washington.  He  is  a 
gentleman  who  articulate*  in  a  very  elo- 
quent manner  the  problems  and  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  He  Is  a  man  who  conducts 
himself  with  a  great  deal  of  dignity,  and 
our  entire  committee  has  always  been 
very  much  impressed  by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  dis- 
tingiiished  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee for  yielding  me  this  time.  I  hope  that 
all  of  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  sup- 
port of  this  biU. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with 
some  reluctance  that  I  vote  for  this  ap- 
propriations bill  today.  From  all  Indica- 
tions, the  budget  for  the  city  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  grossly  dis- 
proportionate to  the  level  of  aid  which  is 
provided  to  our  Nation's  other  urban 
centers. 

I  realize  that  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bla  has  problems  like  every  other  big 
city.  The  area's  dally  newspapers  cover 
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these  problems:  there  are  problems  of 
inadequate  facilities  for  juvenile  delin- 
quents and  for  foster  children.  There  is 
litter  in  the  streets:  there  are  hi^h  crime 
and  high  drug  areas.  Seventh  Street  still 
bears  the  signs  of  the  riots  of  April  1968. 
Boarded-up  houses  can  be  found 
throughout  the  inner  city. 

In  the  past,  I  have  consistently  sup- 
ported every  conceivable  effort  to  try 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in  our 
cities.  The  urban  problems  and  urban 
needs  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
similar  or  even  identical  to  the  problems 
faced  by  every  other  major  city.  Yet,  the 
per  capita  Government  expenditui'es  for 


the  District  of  Columbia  are  much 
higher  than  for  our  Nation's  other  urban 
centers.  They  cannot  be  justified  just  on 
the  basis  of  the  District  as  the  National 
Capital.  It  is  not  that  the  level  of  sup- 
port for  services  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Is  too  high — It  is  that  we  have 
completely  failed  to  provide  enough  sup- 
port for  our  urban  programs  nationwide. 
Constituents  who  visit  my  oflSce  almost 
always  comment  on  what  a  beautiful  city 
Washington  is — how  many  beautiful 
buildings — so  much  open  space  and  park- 
land— how  clean  it  is.  I  always  think 
what  a  beautiful  city  Cleveland  could  be 
if  the  same  level  of  Federal  support  and 


aid  were  provided  to  Cleveland.  It  is  the 
Federal  tax  dollars  collected  from  cities 
such  as  Cleveland  and  spent  here  ia 
Washington  that  makes  this  city  so  beau- 
tiful. 

We  have  built  a  marble  "Rome"  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac — but  it  is  built 
on  the  urban  decay  of  most  of  the  other 
major  cities  of  America. 

The  discrepancy  in  Distiict  of  Colum- 
bia governmental  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures can  be  seen  from  the  data  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  publication  on  "Lo- 
cal Government  Finances  in  Selected 
Metropolitan  Areas  and  Large  Coimties, 
1970-71." 


PER  CAPITA  AMOUNTS  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  FINANCES  FOR  SMSA'S  AND  THEIR  COUNTY  AREAS,  1970-71 


Washington, 
O.C,  SMSA 


District  of 
Columbia 


Cleveland    Cuyahoga  County 
SMSA  (Cleveland) 


Population.  1970 ^'«'sh*M 

General  revenue tm  SQ 

Revenue  from  Federal  Government iaa'S 

Direct  general  expenditure ♦ojk.  33 


756,  510 
$1,154.94 

$477.36 
$1,208.22 


2,063,729 

$459.80 

$17. 74 

$474.23 


1,720.835 

$473. 30 

$20.61 

$488.29 


In  light  of  these  figures,  I  feel  thr.t  we 
have  given  too  much  preference  to  this 
one  city,  that  it  is  time  for  a  better  and 
more  equitable  urban  policy  to  aU  our 
citizens — not  just  to  the  citizens  of  this 
one  city. 

The  District  appropriation  indicates 
what  a  city  needs  for  survival  and  service. 
It  also  provides  the  Congress  with  a 
measure  of  the  widening  gap  between 
available  urban  revenues  and  urban 
needs. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  bill. 

Mr.  NATCHEZl  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remainder  of  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

POINT    or    ORDER 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  language  to 
be  found  on  page  3,  line  11,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

Provided,  That  the  certificates  of  the  Com- 
missioner (for  $2,500)  and  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  City  Council  (for  $2,500)  shall  be  suf- 
ficient voucher  for  expenditures  from  this 
appropriation  for  such  purposes,  exclusive  of 
ceremony  expenses,  as  they  may  respectively 
deem  necessary: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  this  is  -lot  a  limitation  on  an 
appropriations  bi..,  and  is  not  author- 
ized. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
point  of  order  relates  Is  as  follows: 

GENERAL  OPERATING  EXPENSES 

General  operating  expenses,  $66,491,000,  of 
vrhlch  $629,700  shall  be  payable  from  the 
highway  fund  (Including  $72,400  from  the 
motor  vehicle  parking  account) ,  $94,500  from 
the  water  fund,  and  $67,300  from  the  sani- 
tary sewage  works  fund:  Provided,  That  the 
certificates  of  the  Commissioner  (for  $2,500) 


ftvd  of  the  Chairman  of  the  City  CouncU  (for 
$2,500)  shall  be  sufficient  voucher  for  ex- 
penditures from  this  appropriation  for  such 
purposes,  exclusive  of  ceremony  expenses,  as 
they  may  respectively  deem  necessary:  Pro- 
vided further.  That,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sessing and  reassessing  real  property  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  $5,000  of  the  appropri- 
ation shall  be  available  for  services  as  au- 
thorized by  5  U.S.C.  3109,  but  at  rates  for 
individuals  not  In  excess  of  $100  per  diem: 
Provided  further.  That  not  to  exceed  $7,500 
of  this  appropriation  shall  be  available  for 
test  borings  and  soil  investigations:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  $2,475,000  of  this  appro- 
priation (to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed) shall  be  available  solely  for  District  of 
Columbia  employees'  disability  compensa- 
tion: Provided  further.  That  not  to  exceed 
$125,000  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  avail- 
able for  settlement  of  property  damage 
claims  not  la  excess  of  $500  each  and  per- 
sonal injury  claims  not  in  excess  of  $1,000 
each:  Provided  further.  That  not  to  exceed 
$50,000  of  any  appropriations  available  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  may  be  used  to  match 
financial  contributions  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Office 
of  Civil  Defense  for  the  purchase  of  civil  de- 
fense equipment  and  supplies  approved  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  when  author- 
ized by  the  Commissioner. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  ? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
cede the  point  of  order.  As  the  Chair  well 
knows,  the  bill  that  was  before  the  House, 
I  believe  last  week,  took  care  of  this  mat- 
ter. We  concede  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Fascell).  The 
point  of  order  is  conceded,  and  the  Chair 
sustains  the  point  of  order. 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  language  to  be 
found  on  page  11.  lines  5  through  10,  as 
not  being  a  limitation  upon  an  appro- 
priation bill,  and  not  authorized. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
point  of  order  relates  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  5.  Appropriations  In  this  Act  shall  bo 
available  for  services  as  authorized  by  5  UB.C. 
3109  and  shall  be  available  to  the  Office  of 
the  Corporation  Counsel  to  retain  the  serv- 
ices   of    consultants    including    physicians, 


diagnosticians,  therapists,  engineers,  and 
meteorologists  at  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Commissioner. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  ? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  say  to  the  members  of  the 
Committee  that  this  is  a  new  provision 
that  is  carried  in  the  bill  at  this  time. 
This  was  sent  up  from  downtown.  We  at 
this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  concede  the 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Fascell).  The 
point  of  order  is  sustained. 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  bill?  If  not.  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  biU  back  to  the  House  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Fascell,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  8658)  making  apropriations  for 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of 
said  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  purposes,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  bill  do 
pass. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  to  final 
passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  321,  nays  64, 
not  voting  48,  as  follows: 

(Ron  No.  233] 
YEAS— 321 


Abdnor 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

.  MazzoU 

Abzug 

Porsythe 

Meeds 

Addabbo 

Fountain 

Melcher 

Anderson. 

Eraser 

Metcalfe 

Calif. 

Frenzel 

Mezvinsky 

Anderson,  ni. 

Frey 

Michel 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Fulton 

Mllford 

Andrews, 

Fuqua 

MUler 

N.  Dak. 

Gaydos 

Mills,  Ark. 

Annunzio 

Gettys 

Minlsh 

Arends 

Giaimo 

Mink 

Armstrong 

Gibbons 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Ashley 

Ginn 

MitcheU,  N.T. 

Barrett 

Goldwater 

MIzell 

BeU 

Gonzalez 

Moakley 

Bergland 

Ooodllng 

Mollohan 

BevUl 

Grasso 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Biaggl 

Gray 

Morgan 

Blester 

Green.  Oreg. 

Murphy,  ni. 

Bingham 

Green,  Pa. 

Miuphy,  N.Y. 

Blatnik 

Griffiths 

Myers 

Boggs 

Grover 

Natcher 

Boiling 

Oubaer 

Nedzl 

Bowen 

Gude 

Nelsen 

Brademas 

Gunter 

NlchoU 

Bray 

Guyer 

Obey 

Breaux 

Hamilton 

O'Brien 

Breckinridge 

Hammer- 

O'Hara 

Brinkley 

schmldt 

O'NeUl 

Brooks 

Hanley 

Parris 

Broomfleld 

Hanna 

Patman 

Brotzman 

Hansen,  IdtOio 

Patten 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Pepper 

Brown,  Mich. 

Harrington 

Perkins 

Brown,  Ohio 

Harsha 

PettU 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Harvey 

Peyser 

BroyhUl,  V». 

Hastings 

Pickle 

Buchanan 

Hays 

pae 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hubert 

Poage 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Podell 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Preyer 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Heinz 

Price,  ni. 

Burton 

Helstoskl 

Pritchard 

Butler 

Henderson 

Quie 

Carey.  N.T. 

Hill  is 

Rallsback 

Carney,  Ohio 

Hlnshaw 

Range! 

Casey,  Tex. 

Hogan 

Rees 

Cederberg 

Holifield 

Regula 

Chamberlain 

Holt 

Reuss 

ChappeU 

Hoi  tz  man 

Rhodes 

Clark 

Horton 

Rlnaldo 

Clausen. 

Hosmer 

Roberts 

DonH. 

Howard 

Robinson,  Va. 

Clay 

Hxmgate 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Cleveland 

Hunt 

Rodlno 

Cohen 

Ichord 

Roe 

Collier 

Jarman 

Rogers 

CoUlns,  m. 

Johnson,  Calif 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Conable 

Johnson,  Colo. 

RoncaUo.  N.Y. 

Conte 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Conyers 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rose 

Corman 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rosenthal 

Cotter 

Jordan 

Rostenkowskl 

Daniels. 

Karth 

Roush 

Domlnlck  V. 

Kastenmeler 

Roy 

Davis,  Ga. 

Kazen 

Roybal 

Davis,  Wis. 

Keating 

Ryan 

de  la  Oarza 

Kemp 

St  Germain 

Delaney 

King 

Sarasln 

Dellenback 

Kluczynskl 

Sarbanes 

Dellums 

Koch 

Seiberling 

Denholm 

Kuykendall 

Shipley 

Dent 

Kyros 

Shriver 

Derwlnskl 

Landrvim 

Sikes 

Dickliuon 

Latta 

Slsk 

Diggs 

Leggett 

Slack 

Dingell 

Lent 

Smith,  Iowa 

Donohue 

Long,  La. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Downing 

McClory 

Snyder 

Drinan 

McCloskey 

Staggers 

Dulskl 

McCormack 

Stanton, 

Duncan 

McDade 

J.  WUllam 

du  Pont 

McEwen 

Stanton, 

Eckhardt 

McFall 

.  James  V. 

Edwards.  Calif 

McKay 

Stark 

EUberg 

McKinney 

Steed 

Erlenbom 

McSpadden 

Steele 

Esch 

Macdonald 

Steelman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Madden 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Madlgan 

Stephens 

Fascell 

Mahon 

Stokes 

Plndley 

Mallary 

Stratton 

Fish 

Mann 

Stubblefleld 

Flood 

Marazltl 

Studds 

Flowers 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Sullivan 

Flynt 

Martin.  N.a 

Symington 

Foley 

llatsunaga 

Talcott 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Walsh 

Wolff 

Teague,  Calif. 

Wampler 

Wright 

Teague,  Tex. 

Whalen 

Wyatt 

Thomson,  Wis 

White 

Wydler 

Thone 

Whltehurst 

Wjrman 

Thornton 

VPhltten 

Yates 

Tieman 

Widnall 

Tatron 

UdaU 

Williams 

Young,  ni. 

xniman 

WUson, 

Yoxmg.  Tex. 

Vander  Jagt 

Charles  H., 

ZablocU 

Vanik 

Calif. 

Zion 

Veysey 

Wilson, 

Zwach 

Vlgorlto 

Charles,  Tex. 

Waldle 

Winn 

NAYS— 64 

Archer 

Gross 

Runnels 

Bafalls 

Haley 

Ruth 

Baker 

Hanrahan 

Satterfleld 

Beard 

Hicks 

Saylor 

Bennett 

Huber 

Scherle 

Blackburn 

Hudnut 

SchneebeU 

Burgener 

Hutchinson 

SebeliuB 

Byron 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Shoup 

Camp 

Ketchum 

Shuster 

Clancy 

Long,  Md. 

Skubltz 

Clawson,  Del 

Lott 

Spence 

Collins,  Tex. 

Lujan 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Conlan 

McColUster 

Sjrmms 

Crane 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Cronin 

Mayne 

Towell,  Nev. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Montgomery 

Treen 

Daniel,  Robert 

Moorhead, 

Waggonner 

W.,  Jr. 

Calif. 

Ware 

Dennis 

Powell,  Ohio 

Wylle 

Eshleman 

Price,  Tex. 

Young,  Alaska 

Froehllch 

RandaU 

Young,  Fla. 

Gllman 

Rousselot 

Young,  B.C. 

NOT  VOTING — 48 

Adams 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Passman 

Alexander 

FUher 

QuUlen 

Ashbrook 

Ford, 

Rarlck 

Aspln 

WUllam  D. 

Reld 

Badlllo 

Frellngbuysen 

Riegle 

Boland 

Hawkins 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Brasco 

Jones,  Okla. 

Ruppe 

Burke,  Calif. 

Landgrebe 

Sandman 

Carter 

Lehman 

Schroeder 

Chisholm 

Litton 

Stuckey 

Cochran 

MaUllard 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Coughlin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

VanDeerlln 

Culver 

Minshall.  Ohio 

Wiggins 

Danlelson 

Mosher 

Wilson,  Bob 

Davis,  S.C. 

Moss 

Young,  Oa. 

Devine 

Nix 

Dom 

Owens 

So  the  bill 

was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for,  with  Mr. 
Rarlck  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Bob  Wil- 
son. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  California. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Coughlin. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  MaUllard. 

Mr.  WUllam  D.  FcHtl  with  Mr.  Moeher. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  BadUIo. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  Leb- 
man. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Aspln. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  MinshaU  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Beld  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Riegle  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Owens. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mrs.  Schroe- 
der. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  QuUIen. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Passman. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  nK)tion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  AND  AUTHORITY 
FOR  CLERK  TO  CORRECT  SEC- 
TION NUMBERS 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter  on  the  bill 
just  passed:  and  further,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk 
be  authorized  to  correct  section  numbers. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  8152)  to 
amend  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Street  Act  of  1968  to  im- 
prove law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Roomo) . 

■nie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMTTTEE  OF    THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  8152.  with 
Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  Thursday,  Jime  14.  1973,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
RoDiNo) ,  had  42  minutes  remaining,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
HUTCHDJSON) ,  had  40  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino). 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberld;c). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Ulr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  extended  my  remarks 
In  the  Record  during  the  general  debate 
on  Thursday,  June  14.  Those  Members 
desiring  to  examine  my  views  in  greater 
detail  will  find  them  in  the  Record  for 
that  date. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  would  prefer 
to  add  certain  additional  features  to  this 
bill,  particularly  provisions  assiuing  that 
the  bulk  of  the  law  enforcement  assist- 
ance "pass  through"  funds  would  go  to 
those  metropolitan  areas  where  the  prob- 
lem of  crime  is  the  greatest,  I  believe  that 
this  bill  is  a  very  substantial  improve- 
ment over  the  present  law.  It  provides 
for  expediting  the  flow  of  LEA  funds  to 
local  governments.  It  provides  for  citizen 
participation,  reduced  local  matching 
funds,  stronger  audit  and  evaluation  pro- 
cedures, strengthened  civil  rights  provi- 
sion, and,  in  general,  will  provide  for  a 
much  improved  administration  of  our 
law  enforcement  assistance  program. 

The  members  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and.  In  particular,  the  chairman,  are 
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deserving  of  commendation  for  this  ex- 
cellent result. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Ms.  HoLTZMAN) . 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chaiiinan,  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  the 
chairman  for  the  Committee  on  Judi- 
ciary, for  his  outstanding  leadership  in 
connection  with  the  amendments  to  title 
I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (H.R.  8152). 

This  bill  represents  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  fight  against  crime.  It  expands 
Federal  support  to  local  law  enforcement 
efforts  and  to  the  entire  criminal  justice 
system.  It  enables  localities  to  urgr"de 
their  crime  fighting  efforts  from  the  time 
a  suspect  is  apprehended  through  the 
rehibilitation  of  criminals. 

The  problem  of  Federal  assistance  to 
local  crime  fighting  efforts  has  been  one 
that  has  greatly  concerned  me.  I  have 
spent  a  great  de-1  of  time  analyzing  the 
Safe  Streets  Act  cf  1968  as  amended  and 
as  a  result  I  h-^vc  formulated  my  own 
proposals  pert  lining  to  the  Federal  as- 
sistance to  locrl  I'^w  enforcement  .agen- 
cies, which  rre  embd^cd  in  H.R.  8121,  a 
bill  I  introduced  on  this  subject. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
House  Judiciai-y  Committee  accepted  my 
amendmrnt  to  eliminate  redtape  and 
speed  up  the  flow  of  crime  fighting  funds 
to  localities  where  they  are  desperately 
needed.  The  amendment  requires  states 
to  establish  procedures  that  would  pro- 
vide for  action  uron  requests  bv  localities 
within  a  eO-day  rericd.  One  of  the  maior 
problems  under  the  existing  legislation 
is  that  localities  often  have  to  wait  as 
long  as  a  year  to  receive  funds  from  the 
State.  This  v.  id  mean  more  funds  more 
quickly  for  New  York  City. 

In  addition,  as  the  committee  report 
makes  clear,  localities  will  not  ba  able  to 
apply  for  a  package  of  programs  instead 
of  having  to  go  through  the  time  con- 
suming and  costly  process  of  applying  to 
the  State  on  a  project-by-project  basis. 
This  provision  could  be  of  enormous  im- 
portance to  high  crime  areas.  TTnder  the 
present  law,  for  example.  New  York  City 
is  required  to  go  through  as  mnny  as  190 
steps  each  time  it  applies  for  funds  under 
the  act. 

The  bill  h  s  substantially  strengthened 
civil  liberties  safeguards.  Under  the  pre- 
vious legislptlon.  Federal  funds  were  used 
to  disseminate  arrest  records,  surveil- 
lance reports,  and  other  intelligence  data 
that  invade  the  privacy  of  individuals. 
This  bill  prohibits  this  type  of  activity. 
It  will  permit  improved  law  enforcement 
efforts  without  abridging  individual 
rights. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  new  provision 
prohibiting  any  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex  in  the  use  of  LEAA  funds. 

Finally,  I  am  pleased  that  there  is  a 
2-year  authorization  period  for  this  bill. 
This  will  permit,  if  not  mandate,  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  oversee  imple- 
mentation of  the  act  and  to  insure  that 
Federal  funds  are  being  used  effectively 
to  fight  crime  and  improve  the  entire 
criminal  justice  system. 

Again,  I  wish  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  for 
this  very  fine  bill. 


Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Texas 
(Miss  Jordan). 

Miss  JORDAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  committee  bill  which 
extends  and  improves  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration.  LEAA 
was  created  in  1968  to  mount  a  massive 
Federal  attack  on  crime.  As  we  all  know, 
that  attack  has  not  met  with  complete 
success,  as  the  problem  of  crime  still 
plagues  cities  and  rural  areas  across  the 
country.  After  rapid  rises  for  years,  seri- 
ous crime  finally  declined  by  3  percent  in 
1972.  That  news  has  to  be  met  with 
muted  enthusiasm,  however,  since  several 
cr.tegories  of  crime  have  continued  to  in- 
crease, many  areas  have  not  yet  seen  re- 
ductions at  all,  and  the  overall  level  of 
crime  remains  at  clearly  intolerable 
levels. 

Further,  we  cannot  succumb  to  the 
temptation  to  measure  LEAA's  success 
simply  in  terms  of  its  contribution  to  a 
reduction  in  crime.  This  is  clearly  a  key 
objective,  but  success  must  also  be  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  improvements  in  the 
whole  system  of  law  enforcement  and 
ciiminal  justice,  and  in  these  terms,  this 
N  tion  still  has  a  long  wnv  to  go.  The 
prevailing  conditions  in  the  fields  of 
criminal  justice  and  law  enforcement  are 
still  intolerable.  Obso'ete  State  criminal 
codes,  congested  courts,  overburdened 
probation  and  parole  system?.  Inhumane 
and  ineffective  correctional  institutions 
and  ineffective  police  dep"rtments  are 
just  a  few  of  th»  deplornble  oharacter- 
is^i^s  of  our  crime  control  systems. 

In  this  lizht,  it  was  clear  to  the  com- 
mi»^t"e  th"*  TF^A  mu'-t  b?  allowed  to 
ccn^inu?.  an'^  ho-efuliy,  to  imnrove  its 
r.or'^.  Th?  -'1  ♦i'""Tui«hei  chairman  of 
'"oir  committe"  h^s  rlready  exnlained 
♦he  m-jor  -r^  i  i'^ns  end  improvements 
I'l  th?  bri  h'""->re  us  today,  so  I  will  con- 
fine my  commTti  to  cniy  a  few  of  the 
m^jor  are?s  aidressei,  with  varying 
degrees  of  rurc""".  bv  the  '■ommittee  Wl. 
The  committee  has,  wisely  I  think, 
largely  rejected  the  administration's  pro- 
posed revenue  sharing  approach  to  law 
enforcement  as  an  unwarranted  relaxa- 
tion of  Federal  direction  and  control.  For 
example,  the  requirement  for  prior  ap- 
proval of  State  plans  by  LEAA  before 
block  grant  awards  are  m"de  has  been 
retained  and  language  added  requiring 
LEAA  to  undertake  a  thorough  review  of 
these  plans  rather  than  acting  simply  as 
a  rubber  stamp.  Although  there  is  scant 
evidence  that  LEAA  has  used  thi^  au- 
thority effectively  in  the  past,  since  no 
State  plan  his  ever  been  rejected  prior 
approval  is  the  linchpin  of  the  Fe'^er^l 
role  In  the  safe  streets  program.  Without 
it,  LEAA  would  be  reduced  to  a  mere  ac- 
coimtlng  ani  checkwiti"'!!  burrau  with 
no  influence  over  anticrime  programs. 

H.R.  8152  has  also  retained  the  special 
earmarks  for  the  law  enforcement  educa- 
tion program  and  the  part  E  corrections 
program  in  the  belief  thit  these  national 
emphasis  programs  should  not  be  left 
merely  to  the  di~cretior.  'f  the  Tt^te". 

I  would  also  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  time  limits  this  bill  places  on  the 
grant-making  process  for  b:th  the  .''^ed- 
eral-State  block  grant-,  rn '.  the  "t'tc- 
local  project  grants.  A  major  nortion  cf 
the  testimony  presented  during  the  com- 


mittee's hearings  was  directed  at  the  de- 
plorable delay  and  inefficiency  in  putting 
LEAA  funds  to  work  by  a  cumbersome 
bureaucracy.  Local  governments  often 
wait  6  months  to  a  year  after  submitting 
applications  for  LEAA  fimds  to  State 
agencies  before  the  applications  are  ap- 
proved and  the  grants  made.  The  com- 
mittee also  wanted  to  assure  that  the 
strengthened  requirements  for  LEAA 
prior  approval  of  State  rl'ns  did  not  re- 
sult in  further  delays  in  allocating  funds 
to  State  plarmlng  agencies.  Consequently, 
a  time  limit  of  90  davs  for  the  approval 
of  State  plans  and  a  limit  of  60  lays  for 
the  approval  of  grant  applications  to 
State  pl.arming  agencies  bv  local  units  of 
government  have  been  added  to  the  bill. 

The  committee  bill  also  contains  the 
administration's  recommendations  for 
new  civil  rights  language,  together  with 
an  amendment  which  I  offered. 

It  is  now  more  th^n  5  years  since  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  identified  the  lack  of  adequate 
representation  of  minorities  in  law-en- 
forcement agencies  as  one  of  the  key 
problems  in  the  bveskdown  of  communi- 
cation between  poMce  and  the  citizens 
of  the  ghetto.  Whi^e  progress  has  been 
made  in  some  are~s  in  the  employment  of 
minorities  and  women  in  law  agencies, 
m^ny  problems  of  dscrinination  remain. 
One  need  go  no  further  than  the  reports 
of  decided  Federal  cases  to  obtain  evi- 
dence of  the  persistence  and  prevalence 
of  racism  in  1"  w  enf orcerien' . 

For  example,  a  Federal  district  cou  t  in 
Mis.sisslppi  found  in  1971  that  the  Mis- 
sissippi Highway  Patrol  had  never  em- 
ployed a  single  black  officer.  Of  743  per- 
sons employed  by  the  dep-crtment  of 
public  safety  in  1971,  only  17  were  blacks 
and  they  were  all  employed  rs  cooks  or 
janitors.  Morrow  v.  Crisler,  4  E.P.D.  par- 
agraph 7541  (S.D.  Miss.  1971);  aff'd.-F. 
2d-(5thCir.;  April  18,  1973). 

While  the  situation  in  Miscissippi  is 
perhaps  the  most  blatant,  similar  prob- 
lems of  discrimination  have  been  found 
by  Federal  courts  to  exist  in  Alabama, 
Massachusetts,  and  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
See  NAACP  v.  Allen.  340  F  Supp.  703 
(M.D.  Ala.  1972) ;  Castro  v.  Beecher,  45D 
F.  2d  725  (1st  Cir.  1972);  Bridgepo  t 
Guardians  Inc.  v.  Bridgeport  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  5  CCH  E.P.D.  8502  (D. 
Conn.  1973). 

Other  cases  alleging  discrimination  are 
pending  before  Fcdc •- 1  ceu. ts  in  Ala- 
bama, Pennsylvani\  Georgia,  Connecti- 
cut, Illinois,  Califomin,  an.l  Ohio,  and 
before  State  commii^rions  in  Miscouri, 
Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Indian"*,  Pern- 
s:  Ivania,  and  Cormecticut. 

The  existing  LEAA  statutes  contain  no 
provisions  designed  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination in  benefits  or  employment 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  national 
origin,  or  sex.  As  a  result.  LEAA  has  leen 
particularly  slow  to  develop  an  effective 
civil  rights  enforcement  program.  In 
fact,  it  was  not  until  2  years  after  it '. 
CTtaVlishment  that  LEAA  admitted  it 
has  a  civil  rights  enforcement  responsi- 
bility and  created  a  civil  rights  compli- 
ance office  and  implementing  regula- 
tions. 

The  administration  suggested  new  lan- 
guage for  this  legislation,  with  what  I 
ho.o  was  the  intention  of  strengthening 


LEAA's  civil  rights  enforcement  powers 
and  responsibilities,  which  has  largely 
been  incorporated  in  section  518(b)  of 
H.R.  8152.  These  provisions  parallel  the 
language  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  1964  with  an  added  prohibition  of 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex,  but 
they  also  specify  special  procedures  for 
enforcing  those  provisions.  These  special 
procedures  are  appropriate  to  the  block 
grant  nature  of  the  LEAA  program.  They 
direct  the  administration,  whenever  it 
determines  that  a  State  or  local  unit  of 
government  has  violated  the  civil  rights 
provisions,  to  request  the  State's  Gov- 
ernor to  secure  compliance.  If  within  60 
days  he  has  failed  or  refused  to  secure 
compliance,  LEAA  is  required  to  begin 
its  own  enforcement  procedures. 

The  effect  of  my  amendment  to  the 
administration's  suggested  provisions  is 
to  require  LEAA  to  first  use  the  same 
enforcement  procedure  which  applies  to 
any  other  violation  of  LEAA  regiilations 
or  statutes.  That  procedure  of  notifica- 
tion, hearings,  and  negotiations  is  spelled 
out  in  section  509,  which  provides  the 
ultimate  sanction  of  funding  cutoff  if 
compliance  is  not  obtained.  LEAA  is  also 
authorized  to  imdertake  civil  action  in 
any  appropriate  U.S.  district  court  for 
such  relief  as  may  be  appropriate. 

This  amendment  was  necessary  to  re- 
verse LEAA's  traditional  reliance  on 
court  proceedings  to  correct  discrimina- 
tion, rather  than  undertaking  adminis- 
trative enforcement  of  civil  rights  re- 
quirements. Despite  this  declared  prefer- 
ence for  judicial  remedies,  which  is  not 
the  procedure  used  for  any  other  viola- 
tion of  LEAA  guidelines  or  statutes, 
LEAA  has  not  initiated  a  single  action  in 
court  and  has  intervened  in  only  a  lim- 
ited number  of  cases  brought  by  private 
groups.  Even  these  interventions  were 
begun  long  after  the  suits  were  filed  and 
usually  as  the  result  of  external  pres- 
sures of  court  order.  In  effect,  LEAA  has 
had  no  civil  rights  enforcement  program. 
The  civil  rights  provisions  in  this  bill  give 
LEAA  the  necessary  powers  and  require 
the  establishment  of  an  effective  civil 
rights  program. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  the  new  re- 
quirements in  this  bill  for  LEAA  to  begin 
careful  evaluation  of  the  programs  it 
funds  so  that  the  substantial  Federal  re- 
sources LEAA  controls  can  be  directed 
into  effective  efforts  to  control  and  re- 
duce crime.  The  Attorney  General  ad- 
mitted the  weakness  of  LEAA's  record  in 
this  regard,  since  only  limited  attempts 
have  been  made  in  the  past  5  years  to 
measure  program  effectiveness  and  to 
share  information  with  the  States  about 
innovative  ideas  which  work.  The  com- 
mittee bill  gives  major  new  authority  to 
the  National  Institute  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice  to  evaluate 
LEAA  programs  and  their  success  or 
failure,  and  to  share  the  results  of  its 
own  research  and  development  activi- 
ties. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee 
that  the  National  Institute  utilize  wher- 
ever possible  the  report  of  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Standards  and  Goals  in  these  evalu- 
ations. This  Cormnission  has  produced 
a  massive  document  which  spells  out 
In  considerable  detail  what  each  seg- 


ment of  the  criminal  justice  system 
should  be  striving  to  achieve.  I  hope  that 
the  National  Institute  will  make  major 
use  of  this  new  authority  so  that  LEAA 
will  no  longer  simply  throw  money  at  the 
problems  of  crime  in  the  vague  hope  that 
something  will  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  these  improvements 
in  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration constitute  a  bill  which  is 
deserving  of  strong  support.  However,  I 
wsis  disappointed  that  one  critical  prob- 
lem with  the  administration  of  the  LEAA 
programs  was  not  adequately  resolved. 
Large  urban  areas,  where  the  problems 
of  crime  are  the  most  severe,  still  do  not 
have  a  large  enough  role  In  the  safe 
streets  program. 

City  governments  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  are  not  equal  part- 
ners in  the  LEAA  process,  even  though 
they  are  manning  the  front  lines  in  the 
battle  against  crime.  Their  influence  on 
the  planning  and  priority  setting  process 
is  minimsd  except  in  a  very  few  States. 
They  are  faced  with  a  multi-layered 
bureaucracy,  delays,  uncertainties,  and 
frequent  rejection  of  their  own  priori- 
ties for  LEAA  funds.  They  are  forced  to 
apply  to  State  plarming  agencies  for 
LEAA  funds  piecemeal,  waiting  as  long 
as  12  months  before  funds  are  made 
available.  The  block  grant  philosophy  of 
allowing  maximum  flexibility  to  State 
governments  has  not  been  applied,  as 
logic  and  effectiveness  require,  to  local 
governments.  Instead,  our  crime- 
wracked  urban  areas  are  forced  into  an 
individual  categorical  grant  process  con- 
trolled by  a  set  of  priorities  imposed  by 
the  State  with  scant  consultation. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  more  respon- 
sible role  for  our  high  crime  urban 
areas  can  and  should  be  created,  with- 
out destroying  the  statewide  priority 
setting  role  which  is  properly  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  State  planning  agency. 
Local  criminal  justice  and  law  enforce- 
ment plans  could  be  drawn  up  by  local 
governments,  in  cooperation  with  State 
planning  agencies,  and  block  grants 
awarded  to  those  local  governments  on 
the  basis  of  those  plans.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement would  greatly  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  entire  LEAA  process 
and  get  the  money  where  the  problems 
are  quickly. 

With  this  exception,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  the  committee  bill,  and 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  sup- 
Dort  it  £is  well. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  McClory)  . 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  will 
be  my  intention  to  discuss  primarily  that 
part  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Act  which  relates  to  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice.  This  part  of  the  bill  is  under 
part  D,  and  is  to  be  found  on  pages  21  to 
24  of  the  measure  (H.  R.  8152)  which  is 
now  pending  for  discussion  before  the 
committee. 

Many  in  this  Chamber  will  recall  the 
amendment  to  the  omnibus  crime  bill  of 
1968  by  which  we  established  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  as  a  part  of  this  overall 
Federal  program  directed  against  crime. 

The  overall  concept  of  the  National 


Institute  Is  that  it  should  be  a  profes- 
sional high-level  agency  or  institute  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  guidance  and  direc- 
tion in  the  overall  attack  on  crime,  with- 
out, however,  endeavoring  to  provide  any 
kind  of  Federal  police  force  or  domina- 
tion or  control  of  the  broad  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  functions 
which  belong  to  the  State  and  to  the  local 
units  of  government.  I  should  recall  that 
this  amendment  to  the  1968  act  received 
substantial  support  from  our  former  col- 
league, William  Cramer  of  Florida,  and 
was  developed  and  adopted  as  the  result 
of  substantial  bipartisan  support  in  this 
Chamber. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  go  into  the 
background  of  the  dilution  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute's  authority.  However,  I 
should  observe  that  its  role  was  reduced 
substantially  in  the  final  version  of  the 
bill  which  we  passed  in  1968,  and  it  has 
never  been  adequately  funded  since  that 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  measure  before 
us,  we  undertake  to  correct  the  existing 
deficiency  in  the  National  Institute  by 
establishing  its  intended  role  as  a  clear- 
inghouse and  evaluating  agency  with 
respect  to  research  and  development 
projects  which  are  authorized  imder  this 
legislation.  It  is  further  specified  that  the 
Institute  shall  disseminate  the  results  of 
such  efforts  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

This  should  fulfill  a  great  need  which 
the  testimony  before  our  committee  em- 
phasizes. In  other  words,  large  sums  of 
money  are  expended  in  developing  new 
and  advanced  techniques,  both  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  sophisticated  equip- 
ment and  in  the  administration  of  pro- 
grams of  crime  prevention,  apprehension, 
prosecution,  rehabilitation  and  others. 
Yet  there  is  still  no  method  by  which 
the  best  result  obtained  under  these  de- 
velopments may  be  made  available  to  all 
others  who  are  charged  with  enforcing 
the  law  or  otherwise  working  in  our 
criminal  justice  system.  Accordingly,  the 
Institute  will  now  have  an  augmented 
role  as  a  clearinghouse  to  receive,  and  to 
disseminate  information  of  vital  Impor- 
tance in  the  reduction  of  crime  in  Amer- 
ica. 

A  second  role  of  the  Institute  which 
has  been  largely  omitted  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  is  that  of  training.  The  testi- 
mony from  local  and  State  law  enforce- 
ment officials  has  reiterated  time  and 
time  again  that  the  most  urgent  need 
is  that  of  training  programs  for  their 
persormel. 

The  Institute,  accordingly,  is  assigned 
the  respon-sibility  of  assisting  in  training 
programs  at  the  request  of  States  or  units 
of  general  local  government — or  a  com- 
bination thereof.  This  authority  applies 
with  respect  to  all  segments  in  the  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  field — 
not  just  police  or  prosecutions.  While  it 
is  anticipated  that  many  regional  train- 
ing programs  may  involve  but  a  single 
State,  it  is  likewise  possible  that  several 
States  may  join  in  requesting  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  training  programs  on  a 
regional  basis.  Where  smaller  programs 
may  be  indicated,  the  Institute  is  author- 
ized to  carry  out  programs  of  institution- 
al assistance  consisting  of  research  fel- 
lowships, and  to  present  special  work- 
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shops  for  the  dissemination  ot  informa- 
tion resulting  from  research,  demon- 
strations and  special  projects.  Finally, 
the  Institute  is  authorized  to  establish 
its  own  research  center  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams described  in  tiiis  part  of  the  new 
law. 

Thus,  a  large  responsibility  is  reposed 
in  the  National  Institute  to  develop  and 
administer  that  high-level  type  office 
which  can  identify  and  make  available 
the  most  modem  developments  and  tech- 
niques relating  to  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice.  The  evaluation  role  is  a 
particularly  sensitive  one,  wliich  I  would 
expect  the  Institute  to  fulfill  through  the 
benefit  of  an  advisory  committee  or  other 
agency  which  was  representative  of  every 
level  of  government  as  well  as  knowledge- 
able persons  from  the  academic  and  civic 
segments  of  our  society.  In  tliis  connec- 
tion, the  Institute  may  wish  to  refer  to 
recommendations  of  the  National  Advi- 
sory Commission  on  Criminal  Justice 
Standards  and  Goals — although  some  of 
those  may  not  be  desirable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  measure  which  extends  the 
omnibus  crime  bill  of  1968  for  another 
5  years  are  distinct  improvements  over 
the  existing  law,  and  like  other  parts  of 
this  measure  which  are  being  modified 
on  the  basis  of  our  experience — are  at 
the  same  time  contributing  to  a  greatly 
improved  administration  at  the  Federal 
level,  which  can  serve  to  direct  and  in- 
spire improvements  in  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  at  the  local  and 
State  levels. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Mezvinsky)  . 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  that  the  subcommittee  has  presented 
today  is  a  great  improvement  over  the 
present  LEAA  program.  We  have  held 
extensive  hearings  and  listened  to  rep- 
resentatives of  all  those  involved  in  the 
LEAA  programs.  We  have  taken  their 
criticisms  and  comments  on  the  present 
program  and  numerous  proposals  and 
used  them  to  restructure  LEAA  to  give 
it  the  potential  to  target  the  crime  dol- 
lar to  the  crime  problem.  Our  subcom- 
mittee has  worked  hard  on  this  bill, 
guided  by  our  untiring  Chairman,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey, and  we  ask  for  your  support  of  tliis 
most  important  piece  of  legislation. 

This  bill  greatly  improves  the  current 
LEAA  program  and  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion briefly  some  specific  changes  which 
deserve  your  support. 

First,  the  new  LEAA  has  been  devised 
to  go  beyond  law  enforcement  in  its  nar- 
row interpretation  and  can  encompass 
the  whole  field  of  criminal  justice.  Oiur 
anticrime  programs  must  not  stop  at  the 
court  room  door  but  must  follow  through 
with  rehabilitation  of  those  convicted.  As 
we  all  know,  recidivism  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  crime  problems  and  hopefully 
more  emphasis  on  rehabilitation  in  this 
bill  will  help  us  begin  to  find  some  an- 
swers to  combat  the  high  rate  of  crim- 
inal repetition. 

Another  aspect  of  this  bill  which  is 
noteworthy  is  its  requirement  for  stricter 
auditing  procedures  and  greater  account- 
r.bility  of  the  Individual  programs  to  the 
LEAA.  Appropriations  of  vast  sums  of 


money  to  combat  crime  will  not  work  if 
the  money  does  not  get  to  the  right 
places.  During  the  hearings  it  was  quite 
evident  that  LEAA  money  was  being  mis- 
spent. We  have  all  heard  of  many  in- 
stances where  anticrime  money  was  used 
to  provide  such  things  as  riot  equipment 
to  towns  of  a  few  hundi'ed  people.  In 
Iowa,  for  example,  GAO  is  presently  con- 
ducting an  independent  audit  of  LEAA 
money  to  find  specific  areas  of  waste  or 
improperly  expended  fimds.  I  hope  that 
if  this  bill  is  passed  today,  such  independ- 
ent audits  will  be  unnecessary  because  it 
wUl  be  possible  to  rely  more  heavily  on 
the  program's  strict  self -auditing  proce- 
dures. 

Another  safeguard  has  been  incorpo- 
rated into  the  program  by  reducing  the 
program  authorization  from  5  to  2  years, 
although  2  years  may  not  produce  great 
inroads  into  solving  the  problems  of 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice, 
demanding  more  frequent  congressional 
review  and  scrutiny  of  the  program  will 
increase  our  ability  to  perform  our  over- 
sight function  properly. 

Another  important  improvement  is  the 
change  we  have  made  in  the  discretion- 
ary grants  disbursed  by  the  LEAA.  Under 
our  program  funds  can  go  to  multistate 
plamiing  imits,  to  allow  them  to  improve 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
in  crime  areas  wiiich  do  not  confine 
themselves  to  a  single  state. 

One  example  exists  in  my  district.  The 
Quad  Cities  is  a  metropolitan  area  di- 
vided by  the  Mississippi  River.  It  would 
be  naive  for  us  to  believe  that  the  crime 
problem  in  Davenport,  on  the  Iowa  side, 
can  be  solved  independently  of  the  crime 
problem  on  the  Illinois  side  of  the  river. 
Multistate  areas  must  be  given  the  re- 
sources to  work  together.  Increased  ur- 
banization has  made  such  an  attack  on 
crime  imperative. 

I  believe  by  implementing  this  bill  we 
can  begin  to  better  deal  with  crime  in 
our  country.  For  tliis  reason,  I  urge  you 
to  support  H.R.  8132. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis). 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
one  amendment  which  at  the  appropri- 
ate time  under  the  5-minute  rule  I  in- 
tend to  offer  to  this  bill.  I  take  this  time 
to  briefly  apprise  those  who  are  present 
as  to  what  that  amendment  will  be  be- 
cause I  feel  it  is  an  important  amend- 
ment which  indeed  goes  to  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  measure  now  before  us. 

There  will  be  a  committee  amendment 
offered  which  will  provide  that  in  respect 
to  the  grants  for  law  enforcement,  under 
part  C  of  the  bill,  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  any  such  grant  made  under  that 
section  may  be  expended  for  the  com- 
pensation of  police. 

My  amendment  will  add  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  the  words:  "and 
other  regular  law  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal justice  personnel,"  so  that  the  limi- 
tation would  read  that:  "Not  more  than 
one-third  of  any  grant  made  under  this 
section" — that  is  for  law  enforcement 
purposes — "may  be  expended  for  the 
compensation  of  police  and  other  regu- 
lar law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
personnel." 

This  will  put  the  law  back  essentially 


to  where  it  is  now.  It  Is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  the  committee  amendment 
should  place  this  limitation  of  only  up 
to  one-third  of  the  grant  on  police  sala- 
ries only  and  exclude  other  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  personnel. 

The  reason  for  the  limitation  in  the 
first  place  is  because  here  we  have  a  pro- 
gram which  is  supposed  to  be  a  new,  In- 
novative program  which  will  encourage 
States  and  localities  to  do  tilings  In  the 
criminal  law  field  and  in  the  law  en- 
forcement field  that  tliey  are  not  now  do- 
ing. It  was  realized  that  if  we  allowed 
all  the  money  to  be  used  to  pay  salaries, 
the  inevitable  result  would  be  that  we 
would  just  be  having  a  salary  bill  for 
local  personnel,  a  revraiue-sharing  bill,  If 
you  will.  That  would  destroy  the  pur- 
pose of  this  whole  measure,  and  that  was 
the  reason  for  the  limitation  which  had 
been  there  right  along. 

Now,  why  we  should  cut  that  down 
to  poUce  salaries  only  and  permit  this 
money  to  be  used  without  limitation  for 
all  other  law  enforcement-criminal  jus- 
tice personnel,  such  as  prosecuting  at- 
torneys, judges,  public  defenders,  prison 
guards,  wardens,  probation  and  parole 
officers,  it  is  very  difficult  to  see.  It  goes 
a  long  way  toward  just  transferring  this 
into  a  local  salary  bill,  and  by  that  much 
destroying  the  very  purpose  of  the  meas- 
ure; and  the  purpose  which  has  been  in 
it,  I  might  add,  from  the  beginning. 

There  is  no  reason  for  supporting  such 
a  provision  in  the  law.  This  becomes  es- 
pecially important  under  the  recent  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Gideon 
case,  and  the  Argersinger  case,  which 
quite  properly  require  public  defenders 
to  be  appointed  both  in  felony  and  mis- 
demeanor cases,  and  it  costs  a  lot  of 
money.  The  temptation  Is  going  to  be  al- 
most inescapable  to  take  practically  all 
this  Federal  money  and  pay  it  out  in 
legal  fees,  for  instance,  wliich  is  not 
what  we  passed  this  bill  for. 

Both  imder  the  committee  amendment 
and  imder  my  amendment  with  the 
added  words,  the  limitation  will  not  ap- 
ply— will  not  apply — to  personnel  who 
are  engaged  in  conducting  or  undergo- 
ing training  programs  or  who  are  engaged 
in  research  or  development  or  demon- 
strations, all  the  innovative  things  which 
were  supposed  to  be  encouraged  by  this 
bill;  but  the  limtation  will  keep  us  from 
spending  all  the  money  on  salaries. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis)  . 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  will 
avoid  the  inevitable  competition  which 
will  result  between  city  A,  which  tries  to 
do  the  job  we  contemplate  under  the  bill, 
and  city  B,  which  yields  to  temptation  to 
use  all  the  money  for  salaries,  thereby 
forcing  city  A  to  do  the  same. 

Therefore,  I  hope  everyone,  including 
even  the  majority  of  my  distinguished 
committee,  will  support  tiiis  amendment 
which  goes  right  on  with  the  basic  idea 
this  bill  is  supposed  to  be  all  about. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts    (Mr. 

DONOHUE). 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  rise 
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in  support  of  HJl.  8152  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  is  the  product 
of  a  frank  appraisal  by  the  committee  of 
just  what  the  Federal  lesulership  role  in 
the  fight  against  crime  should  be,  and  of 
just  how  that  role  has  been  undertaken 
pursuant  to  the  congressional  will  ex- 
pressed in  1968  by  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act. 

The  law  enforcement  assistance  pro- 
gram, as  envisioned  by  the  1968  legisla- 
tion, and  as  clarified  and  modified  by 
H.R.  8152,  strikes  an  appropriate  balance 
between  the  need  for  Federal  resources 
and  expertise,  and  the  need  for  responsi- 
ble State  and  local  planning  to  meet 
what  are  essentially  State  and  local  prob- 
lems. 

The  committee  had  before  it  proposals 
to  remove  all  Federal  responsibility  for 
the  administration  of  this  program.  Such 
proposals  were,  as  always,  of  course, 
tempting — they  promise  less  bureaucracy 
and  they  seem  to  give  those  closest  to  the 
problems  the  exclusive  right  to  solve 
them. 

But  the  Congress  explicitly  recognized 
that  the  urgency  of  the  fight  against 
crime,  and  the  nature  of  the  efforts 
needed  to  upgrade  our  criminal  justice 
system,  required  a  "better  coordinated, 
intensified,  and  more  effective"  attack 
by  "all  levels  of  government."  The  in- 
creasing intensity  of  the  problem  called 
for  a  sharing  of  responsibility  as  well  as 
of  revenue. 

HJR.  8152  accomplishes  that  sharing  of 
responsibility  without  depriving  the 
States  and  localities  of  the  right  to  set 
their  own  priorities,  and  to  imdertake 
their  own  planning.  Perhaps  most  im- 
portant the  bill  actually  opens  up  and 
broadens  the  planning  process  to  assure 
both  accountability  and  increased  citi- 
zen involvement. 

I  am  particularly  pleased,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  note  that  the  bill  addresses  the 
past  deficiencies  in  the  LEAA  program 
at  all  levels  of  the  process.  Federal  re- 
sponsibility is  clarified  by  making  more 
emphatic  tiie  importance  of  LEAA's  prior 
approval  of  State  plans  function.  At  the 
same  time,  the  problems  that  have  ham- 
pered the  States  and  locaUties  are  also 
fairly  and  effectively  met — complicated 
matching  requirements  are  simplified 
and  made  more  realistic;  unjustifiable 
delays  in  the  fiow  of  these  funds  to  re- 
cipients are  made  directly  contrary  to 
new  provisions  added  to  the  act.  The  In- 
tent of  Congress  is  clearly  shown  to  be 
the  improvment  of  the  whole  criminal 
justice  system,  and  the  purposes  of  re- 
habilitating, as  well  as  merely  detect- 
ing and  apprehending  criminals  are 
given  due  emphasis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  today  is  be- 
ing asked  to  authorize  to  this  program 
appropriations  of  $1  billion  for  each  of 
the  next  2  fiscal  years.  I  believe  that  Is  a 
reasonable  and  prudent  authorization: 
A  fund  level  allowing  adequate  resources 
to  address  the  real  needs  and  a  time  pe- 
riod giving  the  Congress  a  meaningful 
oversight  role  in  the  administration  of 
this  program.  For  those  reasons,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  YLH.  8152. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jdeld 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi). 


Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairmsui,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill  to  continue  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration.  The  committee  on  the 
Judiciary  under  the  able  leadership  of 
its  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  has  put  together  a 
bill  which  makes  improvements  in  the 
legislation  first  enacted  in  1968.  The 
improvements  should  help  make  the 
LEAA  a  more  effective  unit  in  the  fight 
against  crime. 

One  improvement,  however  is  missing. 
I  intend  to  offer  as  an  amendment  my 
law  enforcement  officers'  bill  of  rights 
legislation  which  has  been  cosponsored 
by  over  100  Members  of  this  body.  This 
amendment  is  supported  by  thousands  of 
people  both  in  and  out  of  law  enforce- 
ment. It  will  guarantee  basic  civil  rights 
to  law  enforcement  officers  just  as  we 
have  granted  these  rights  to  every  other 
citizen,  including  the  felon  he  arrests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  comment 
briefly  on  some  of  the  provisions  in  the 
bill.  The  committee  has  rightly  main- 
tained Federal  control  over  the  program 
by  rejecting  the  administration's  pro- 
posal to  convert  LEAA  into  a  "no  strings" 
special  revenue-sharing  program.  LEAA 
grants  already  go  to  the  States  with  a 
minimum  ot  Federal  requirements  and 
supervision.  These  grants  offer  the  great- 
est possible  latitude  to  the  States  and 
local  governments,  yet  the  taxpayer  is 
assui'ed  that  his  money  will  not  be  wasted 
on  frivolous  programs. 

The  elimination  of  the  three-man 
leadership  arrangement  was  essential  to 
smooth  functioning  of  LEAA.  One  ad- 
ministrator with  a  deputy  administrator 
now  sets  clear  lines  of  responsibility  and 
direction. 

One  particular  reform  stands  out 
among  the  rest:  The  committee  has  em- 
phasized the  need  to  improve  every  as- 
pect of  the  criminal  justice  system — not 
just  law  enforcement. 

As  a  23-year  veteran  of  the  New  York 
police  force,  I  am  well  aware  that  the 
fight  against  crime  cannot  be  won  with 
good  law  enforcement  alone.  Corrections 
programs,  court  procedures  and  crime 
prevention  measures  all  enter  into  the 
formula  for  public  safety. 

During  my  years  in  Congress,  I  have 
worked  to  keep  alive  a  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram at  the  Rikers  Island  Correctional 
Facility  in  New  York  City.  This  program, 
though  limited  in  numbers  of  partici- 
pants, has  dramatically  reversed  the  rate 
of  recidivism  in  that  prison.  Of  those  in- 
mates at  Rikers  Island  not  participating 
in  the  manpower  training  program,  four 
out  of  five  return  to  prison  again.  Of 
those  participating  in  the  program,  only 
one  out  of  five  end  up  in  prison  a  second 
time.  Rehabilitation  programs  in  correc- 
tions institutions  are  too  few  and  far 
between. 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  LEAA 
funds  authorized  here  today  should  go 
toward  development  of  iimovative  pro- 
grams to  truly  rehabilitate  prison  in- 
mates so  that  they  can  lead  productive 
lives  upon  release  and  thus  break  the 
cycle  of  crime. 

Perhaps  the  most  urgent  need  is  an 
overhaul  of  the  court  procedures.  A  police 
officer  works  10  times  longer  in  process- 
ing a  case  than  he  does  In  the  actual 


arrest.  Most  of  this  time  is  lost  waiting 
in  the  courts,  filling  out  forms  and  com- 
plying with  a  multitude  of  other  adminis- 
trative details.  Tiiis  time  could  be  better 
spent  by  the  police  officer  on  the  street 
preventing  crime.  I  would  hope  that  the 
administrator  of  LEAA  would  direct  his 
attention  to  solving  this  problem. 

Let  us  not  forget  for  a  moment  that 
the  primary  objective  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  of  legislation  such  as  we  have 
before  us  today  is  crime  prevention. 

All  too  often  city  administrators  are 
more  concerned  with  arrest,  prosecution, 
and  conviction  measures  than  prevention 
measures.  Clearly,  more  policemen  on 
the  streets  doing  a  more  effective  job  pre- 
venting crime  will  be  the  quickest  way 
to  guarantee  safe  communities  for  our 
citizens.  Reform  of  our  corrections  insti- 
tutions to  eliminate  criminal  repeaters  is 
yet  another  important  preventive  meas- 
ure. Revitalizing  our  courts  to  assure  a 
speedy  trial  and  swift  conviction  of  law 
breakers  and  a  rapid  release  of  the  in- 
nocent will  also  help  prevent  crime. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  will  play 
an  important  role  in  developing  sound 
crime  prevention  measures  at  the  local 
level.  I  hope  all  my  colleagues  will  join 
with  me  today  in  voting  for  this  measure 
and  will  support  the  amendment  I  will 
offer  later  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  . 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill.  Maine  has  planned 
for  and  is  in  the  process  of  implement- 
ing criminal  justice  programs  with  the 
funds  made  available  through  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  and  its  amendments.  These  pro- 
grams will  have  far-reacliing  effects  on 
the  improvement  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  in  the  prevention  of  crime  in 
Maine. 

The  itouse  subcommittee  bill  on 
criminal  law.  House  bill  8152,  represents 
the  consensus  of  the  testimony  before 
Subcommittee  No.  5  and  the  full  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  Perhaps  those  who  tes- 
tified are  the  best  qualified  to  judge  the 
merits  of  the  program.  This  group  in- 
cludes the  Governors  of  the  several 
States,  the  beneficiaries  of  the  law  en- 
forcement assistance  administration 
block  gi-ant  program  and  the  State  and 
local  planning  agencies  who  administer 
the  program.  Their  consensus  is  that  the 
block  grant  program  is  a  success,  that 
it  has  fostered  and  supported  major  im- 
provements in  each  State's  criminal  jus- 
tice system.  These  improvements  have 
been  made  at  the  State  level,  the  county 
level,  and  the  mimicipsd  level  on  the 
basis  of  priorities  established  within 
each  State  in  accordance  with  its  specific 
needs. 

One  of  the  accomplishments  in  my 
own  State  of  Maine  is  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  a  criminal  justice  train- 
ing academy.  The  primary  function  of 
the  academy  through  the  board  of  trus- 
tees is  to  establish  a  facility  for  the 
training  and  education  of  all  criminal 
justice  persotmel.  The  academy  is  also 
responsible  for  developing  and  imple- 
menting a  comprehensive  progrsmi  of 
education    and    training    encompassing 
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the  entire  spectrum  of  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  throughout  the  State  of 
Maine.  Associate  and  baccalaureate  de- 
gree programs  in  criminal  justice  are 
now  available  to  those  in  the  system  as 
well  as  to  those  who  are  contemplating  a 
career  in  this  field. 

Maine  was  one  of  the  States  in  the 
early  days  of  the  program  that  was 
identified  as  not  utilizing  law  enforce- 
ment education  funds  from  LEAA.  Now, 
due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Maine  Law  En- 
forcement Planning  and  Assistance 
Agency,  under  the  able  guidance  of  Di- 
rector John  B.  Leet,  I  am  happy  to  re- 
port that  there  are  three  associate  de- 
gree programs  and  a  bachelors  degree 
program  in  our  largest  city.  In  our  4- 
year  degree  program  on  the  Portland 
campus  of  the  University  of  Maine,  130 
criminal  justice  majors  were  enrolled 
at  various  stages  of  their  4-year  imder- 
graduate  degree  candidacy.  At  the  pres- 
ent level,  an  annual  graduating  group 
of  20  to  30  criminal  justice  baccalaureate 
degree  holders  is  anticipated. 

The  concerns  that  had  existed  In 
Maine  in  relation  to  possible  saturation 
of  this  field  are  mollified  with  evidence 
that  there  are  presently  over  8,500  per- 
sons employed  in  protective  services  in 
the  State.  The  University  of  Maine's  as- 
sessment of  human  manpower  needs  has 
estimated  that  1,628  additional  law  en- 
forcement officers  and  449  additional 
correctional  treatment  personnel  will  be 
needed  in  Maine  by  1982. 

These  two  programs  that  I  have  men- 
tioned have  been  priority  programs  in  the 
State  of  Maine  and  in  our  estimation  are 
extremely  successful.  In  addition  to  these 
programs,  the  State  has  established  an 
Integrated  municipal,  county,  and  State 
law  enforcement  comunications  network 
which  will  form  the  skeleton  of  a  more 
sophisticated  system  embracing  the  op- 
erational and  data  requirements  of  courts 
and  corrections  and  law  enforcement 
personnel.  The  State  has  established  and 
is  operating  an  innovative  job  counseling, 
training,  and  placement  program  for  in- 
mates prior  to  their  release  from  our  cor- 
rectional institutions.  A  police  services 
delivery  program  has  also  been  developed 
to  provide  coverage  and  response  here- 
tofore deemed  impossible  for  a  State  with 
the  population  density  of  Maine. 

In  addition,  the  Maine  criminal  justice 
Internship  program  has  been  a  huge  suc- 
cess. Last  simimer  there  was  an  estimated 
133  young  people  entering  the  criminal 
justice  field  in  internships  at  the  various 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  the  State. 
The  program  is  designed  to  attract  qual- 
ified individuals  to  the  criminal  justice 
field  and  it  has  been  quite  successful.  An 
internship  is  a  specific  project  of  a  fixed 
duration  not  to  exceed  13  weeks  full-time 
or  21  weeks  at  half  time  designed  to  ac- 
quaint an  intern  with  the  possible  crim- 
inal justice  system  career  options.  A  sec- 
ondary goal  of  the  project  may  be  the 
accomplishment  of  a  specific  operational 
objective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  these 
improvements,  more  are  forthcoming. 
Have  we  reduced  crime  in  Maine?  We  do 
not  have  the  answer  as  yet,  but  we  should 
be  able  to  answer  that  question  shortly. 
What  have  we  really  accomplished?  We 


have  assisted  in  the  development  of  a 
better  and  more  responsive  criminal  jus- 
tice system  in  Maine.  We  have  initiated 
a  system  wliich  is  more  flexible  and  which 
is  able  to  react  collectively  to  Maine's 
needs  through  the  constituent  element. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I  support 
the  principles  of  this  bill  which  still  re- 
quires a  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
subgrantee.  With  such  a  commitment 
comes  an  a  formation  on  the  part  of  the 
municipality,  of  the  county  or  the  State 
agency,  that  they,  too,  have  an  invest- 
ment in  success. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Burgener)  . 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  tliis  measure,  and  indeed  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  RoDiNO)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hutchinson)  for 
their  leadership  in  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  floor. 

I  also,  however,  wish  to  point  out  that 
in  our  area  in  southern  California,  there 
is  a  serious  problem. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Van  Deerlin)  approached  me  last  week 
with  this  problem  and  said  that  unfortu- 
nately he  could  not  be  here  today,  and 
he  asked  me  whether  I  would  support  his 
position.  After  reviewing  it  carefully  I  do 
indeed  support  Mr.  Van  Deerlin's  posi- 
tion, and  I  should  like  to  draw  this  prob- 
lem to  the  attention  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  today. 

This  problem  relates  to  section  406  of 
the  bill,  found  on  pages  26  to  30,  and  re- 
lates to  the  law  enforcement  education 
program,  sometimes  referred  to  as  LEEP. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  some 
990  schools,  both  colleges  and  junior 
colleges,  participate  in  this  particular 
program. 

There  is  a  4-year  service  clause,  under 
which  a  student  agrees  to  commit  him- 
self or  herself  for  4  years  law  enforce- 
ment or  criminal  justice  service  and  un- 
der this  program  a  stii>end  or  award  of 
up  to  $2,200  per  year  per  student  is  given. 
This  money,  of  course,  goes  to  the  insti- 
tution and  not  the  student,  but  it  en- 
ables the  institution  to  give  the  instruc- 
tion. 

Then  there  is  a  2 -year  service  clause, 
under  which  the  student  commits  him- 
self or  herself  to  2  years  of  active  duty 
law  enforcement  or  criminal  justice  serv- 
ice and  under  this  there  is  a  stipend  of 
$250  per  quarter  or  $400  per  semester. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to 
the  problem,  in  our  area,  San  Diego 
Coimty,  Calif.,  at  least,  some  institutions 
are  admitting  far  too  many  first-year 
students,  to  the  great  detriment  of  those 
who  are  already  in  the  program  and  who 
intend  to  continue,  to  go  all  the  way. 
This  spreads  the  money  far  too  thin,  and 
we  find  that  many  must  drop  out  of  the 
program. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Van  Deerlin)  had  considered  amend- 
ments which  would  have  prohibited  this 
practice.  He  decided  not  to  offer  them, 
in  the  thought  that  perhaps  the  problem 
was  too  localized. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that^we  could  es- 
tablish the  legislative  intent,  and  if  I  may 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 


chairman  of  the  committee  a  brief  ques- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  CaUfornia  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  I 
may  ask  just  this  brief  question,  can  we 
establish  the  intent  of  Congress  in  the 
legislation  that  the  students  should  in- 
deed, continue  and  some  priority  will  be 
given  to  that,  we  will  then,  perhaps,  per- 
suade our  institutions  to  change  their 
practices  and  give  more  consideration  to 
continuing  students. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
answer  the  gentleman  by  saying  it  is 
certainly  the  intent  of  this  legislation  to 
permit  the  students  to  complete  the  edu- 
cational process  fuUy,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  we  have 
provided  for  additional  sums  of  money 
for  LEEP  to  keep  pace  with  the  infiation- 
ary  trend,  in  order  to  assure  that  students 
would  not  be  shortchanged. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  RoDiNo)  very  much. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  lAx.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Btttler). 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  8152.  The  merits  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  have  been  debated  extensive- 
ly in  recent  days,  both  within  this  Cham- 
ber and  without.  I  would  like  to  comment 
briefiy  on  its  achievements  in  Virginia. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  required  Vir- 
ginia to  set  up  a  central  planning  divi- 
sion, and  under  its  leadership  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  Federal  grant  money,  Vir- 
ginia has  taken  great  steps  to  unify  and 
modernize  its  law  enforcement,  court, 
and  correctional  systems,  and  to  make 
Virginia  a  leader  In  the  area  of  innova- 
tive techniques  in  crime  control  and 
detection. 

Our  personnel,  from  the  localities  up 
to  the  statewide  level,  are  now  better 
trained:  our  criminal  code  has  been  re- 
vised; our  judicial  system,  studied  and 
revised:  we  have  better  treatment  cen- 
ters for  juveniles,  for  drug  addicts,  for 
alcoholics;  and  we  have  established  com- 
munity-based correctional  systems  for 
the  first  time. 

Of  national  interest,  Virginia  planned 
and  sponsored  the  first  National  Confer- 
ence on  the  Judiciary  in  Williamsburg  in 
1971,  drawing  together  State  court  jus- 
tices. State  attorneys-general,  trial 
judges,  court  officials,  bar  members,  and 
others  interested  in  judicial  reform. 

Also,  in  1971,  Virginia  hosted  the  first 
National  Conference  on  Corrections 
which  was  also  made  possible  by  an 
LEAA  grant  to  our  State  division  of  jus- 
tice and  crime  prevention. 

Some  of  these  accomplishments  might 
have  taken  place  without  LEAA.  There 
Is  no  question,  however,  that  Virginia's 
comprehensive  program  of  reform,  co- 
ordination, modernization,  and  innova- 
tion of  its  crime  control  and  enforcement 
systems  originated  in  the  State  planning 
unit  set  up  under  LEAA.  Piecemeal  re- 
forms would  have  come,  but  a  chsmge  as 
significant  as  the  one  we  have  seen  in 
the    past    3    years    would    never    have 
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taken  place  without  the  aid  of  the  1968 
act.  Its  success  in  Virginia  makes  me  a 
strong  supporter  of  extension  of  the  act. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  just  one  further  request  for  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hunt)  . 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  8152,  but  there  are  several  things 
that  have  come  to  my  attention,  and  in 
the  interest  of  making  some  legislative 
history,  I  would  like  to  ask  several  ques- 
tions of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  RoDiNO)  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  if  he  would  be 
so  kind  as  to  respond. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  happy  to  respond. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Sher- 
iffs' Association  of  New  Jersey  has  con- 
tacted me,  indicating  that  the  State 
agency  that  administers  the  program  of 
the  law  enforcement  planning  agency 
has  curtailed  the  funds  to  the  sheriffs' 
departments  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Nowhere  in  this  bill  do  I  find  anything 
that  would  preclude  money  for  bona  fide 
law  enforcement  from  going  to  a  sheriff's 
department,  which  represents  the  high- 
est elected  enforcement  official  we  have  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  in  the 
other  49  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  for  a  little 
clarification  on  that  from  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  . 

Mr.  RODINO.  There  is  no  prohibition 
against  moneys  going  for  the  payment 
of  salaries  for  sheriffs  beyond  the  restric- 
tion that  it  cannot  be  in  excess  of  one- 
third  of  the  amount  that  is  granted. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  was 
oiu-  understanding. 

When  we  passed  this  bill  before,  as  the 
Members  may  recall,  I  asked  that  ques- 
tion. However,  one  of  our  deputy  attor- 
neys general,  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Fekete,  on  April  6,  1972,  denied  this 
money  to  sheriff's  organizations,  bona 
fide  law  enforcement  officials,  and  we  are 
the  only  State  where  it  has  been  denied. 
No  other  planning  agency  in  any  of  the 
other  49  States  has  denied  this  to  sher- 
Iflfs'  departments,  and  I  just  wanted  to 
clarify  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  and  the  other  49  States. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman,  how- 
ever, that  the  amoimt  of  money  that  does 
go  to  sheriffs  is  dependent  upon  State 
plans  for  the  allocation  of  the  funds. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Yes,  I  realize  that 

Mr.  RODINO.  But  under  this  provi- 
sion there  is  no  general  prohibition. 

Mr.  HUNT.  There  is  no  prohibition? 

Mr.  RODINO.  There  is  none. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an- 
other point  I  would  like  to  clear  up  with 
the  gentleman. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Justice  Department 
not  too  long  ago  sent  out  an  order  say- 
ing that  the  physical  qualifications  that 
had  been  imposed  by  local  police  depart- 
ments upon  members  they  were  hiring, 
new  members  for  the  police  departments 
coming  under  this  act,  had  to  be  reduced; 
the  standards  had  to  be  reduced,  so  that 
the  agencies,  iJiemselves,  over  the  police 


departments  did  not  have  control  over 
their  physical  rules. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  that  is  not  included  in  this  bill  and 
that  is  not  the  intent  of  this  bill,  that 
the  local  agencies,  the  police  boards,  and 
the  police  units  will  still  have  an  inherent 
right  to  impose  their  own  regulations  and 
their  qualifications  and  not  be  deprived 
of  any  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  RODINO.  It  is  certainly  not  the 
intent  of  this  legislation  to  intrude  upon 
the  local  regulating  agencies.  However, 
there  is  a  provision  against  discrimina- 
tion. That  is  the  only  provision  that 
would,  of  course,  in  any  way  relate. 

Mr.  HUNT.  We  agree  there  should  be 
no  discrimination  and  we  do  not  want  it, 
but  we  do  reserve  the  right  in  our  police 
departments  to  have  our  own  qualifica- 
tions as  far  as  standards  of  height  and 
weight  are  concerned.  These  are  matters 
that  fall  within  their  jurisdiction,  and 
we  do  not  believe  any  Federal  agency 
would  even  attempt  to  impose  any  regu- 
lations of  that  nature.  I  find  nothing 
here  in  this  bill  that  would  impose  such 
a  regulation. 

Mr.  RODINO.  The  thrust  of  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  is  granting  Federal  assistance  to 
State  and  local  imits  of  government  in 
order  to  fight  crime.  There  is  no  Intent 
to  intrude  into  their  administrative  prac- 
tices. In  fact,  the  act  does  not  authorize 
Federal  supervision  of  State  laws  at  all. 
In  section  518  of  this  act  it  states: 

"Sec.  518. (a)  Nothing  contained  In  this 
title  or  any  other  Act  shaU  be  construed  to 
authorize  any  department,  agency,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  to  exercise  any 
direction,  supervision,  or  control  over  any 
police  force  or  any  other  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  agency  of  any  State  or 
any  political  subdivision  thereof. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Will  the  distingushed 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  gentlemen  yielding  to  me. 

I  rise  because  interestingly  enough  the 
chief  of  police  of  Washington,  D.C.,  is  ap- 
parently making  a  nationwide  tour.  Last 
week  in  my  district  he  arrived  with  a 
great  deal  of  pomp  and  ceremony  and 
announced  that  he  was  there  thanks  to 
the  generosity  of  President  Nixon  in  be- 
half of  imparting  the  word  to  the  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  of  my  district 
that  this  legislation  and  the  moneys  to 
be  derived  therefrom  were  being  held  up 
by  the  Congress  and  not  only  this  but 
revenue  sharing  was  long  overdue  and 
that  if  the  local  police  agencies  through- 
out the  Nation  were  suffering,  it  was  be- 
cause this  Congress  was  denying  this 
program. 

I  was  intrigued  by  that  because  my 
city  compares  favorably  populationwise 
with  the  District,  yet  the  District  has 
four  times  as  many  or  400  percent  more 
policemen  in  uniform  as  my  city  does. 

I  thought  the  chief  of  police  had  his 
hands  full  here  in  the  District.  I  under- 
stand crime  is  not  exactly  controlled 
here,  and  I  was  Intrigued  by  this. 

What  I  would  like  to  have  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  is  this:  Is  this  chief  of  police 
making   a   nationwide   tour,   which   he 


stated  publicly  he  was,  at  the  expense  of 
the  funds  from  this  program,  or  is  the 
District  of  Columbia  paying  for  it  out  of 
its  funds,  or  is  Mr.  Nixon  paying  for  it? 
Does  the  gentleman  know,  and  could  he 
enlighten  us? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  can  only  answer  the 
gentleman  by  stating  there  is  no  direct 
authorization  as  I  know  it  in  the  LEAA 
legislation  for  any  such  individual  to  un- 
dertake this  kind  of  mission.  However,  if 
the  plan  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
LEAA  funds  provides  for  that,  it  is  some- 
thing I  am  not  aware  of. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  But  I  think  it  is  very 
important  that  somebody  should  show  an 
interest  in  whether  that  is  the  case  or 
not,  because  it  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
making  up  my  mind  how  to  vote  on  this 
program.  Whether  the  District  or  any 
place  else  diverts  funds  for  this  purpose, 
which  is  plainly  and  simply  a  campaign- 
ing purpose,  then  I  think  that  the  great 
argument  that  was  used  here  to  start 
this  program  is  not  correct. 

I  think  the  congressional  intent  is  not 
being  served.  I  would  like  to  know  if  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  iMr.  Rodino)  would  be  interested 
in  pledging  the  support  of  his  committee 
or  his  staff  in  ascertaining  how  this  trip 
is  being  subsidized,  and  by  whom. 

Mr.  RODINO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  can  be 
assured  that  we  will  look  into  that  mat- 
ter. I  would  also  like  to  tell  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  that  this  is  among  the  very 
reasons  why  the  committee  has  provided 
for  a  2-year  authorization  rather  than  a 
more  extended  authorization,  in  order  to 
assure  that  there  is  oversight  in  seeing 
that  LEAA  functions  are  carried  on  ac- 
cording to  the  intent  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentl/;- 
m£Ui  from  California. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  may 
very  well  be  that  this  trip  has  soistething 
to  do  with  national  security,  and  we  do 
not  want  to  be  questioning  that. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Let  me  say  that  if 
national  security  is  at  issue,  then  we  are 
lost. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  law 
enforcement  assistance  amendments  be- 
fore the  House  today  offer  an  opportunity 
to  continue  ai^d  expand  a  successful  ex- 
periment in  innovative  Federal  assist- 
ance to  State  and  l(x;al  governments.  In 
recognition  of  the  shortcomings  of  most 
Federal  categorical  aid  programs,  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
traticm  was  established  primarily  as  a 
coordinating  medium  through  which  tlie 
individual  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment organizations  are  able  to  receive 
badly  needed  financial  assistance  and  to 
exchange  information  on  how  best  to 
meet  ever-changing  law  enforcement 
needs.  Narrow  restrictions  on  such  aid 
and  "red  tape"  in  general  have  been  held 
to  a  minimum. 

Despite  some  growing  pains  shortly 
after  its  inception.  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment assistance  has  been  highly  effective 
In  helping  reduce  the  shocking  Increase 
in  crime  over  the  past  decade,  and  in  en- 
couraging responsible  local  solutions  to 
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local  problems.  The  smaller,  rural  units 
of  local  government  have  particularly 
benefited  by  not  being  forced  to  approach 
their  crime  problems  armed  with  pro- 
grams primarily  designed  for  the  diffa-- 
ent  needs  of  our  populous  urban  areas. 
At  the  same  time,  LEAA  has  acted  as  a 
central  clearinghouse  for  a  healthy  ex- 
change of  information  and  ideas.  This 
has  proven  invaluable  to  fiscally  hard- 
pressed  localities  which  lack  the  re- 
sources to  effectively  meet  the  challenges 
of  the  national  crime  wave  of  the  sixties. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act 
goes  beyond  merely  providing  financial 
assistance.  Along  with  education  pro- 
grams for  law  enforcement  officers,  it 
encourages  a  broad  range  of  "R.  &  D." 
initiatives  of  law  enforcement  which  en- 
courage modernization  of  antiquated 
techniques  and  stimulate  anticipation  of 
future  problems.  Under  LEAA  the  over- 
all quality  of  law  enforcement  has  in- 
creased and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

The  legislation  before  the  House  to- 
day expands  on  the  successes  of  the  past 
several  years.  Pass-through  requirements 
are  strengthened  to  assure  local  units  of 
government,  with  their  unique  problems, 
are  not  shimted  aside  in  the  effort  to 
encoiu-age  modem  comprehensive  state- 
wide law  enforcement  programs.  Match- 
ing requirements  have  been  improved  in 
recognition  of  the  budgetary  procedures 
prevalent  at  the  local  level.  Education 
and  training  programs  have  been  ex- 
panded. In  keeping  with  legislation  I  in- 
troduced in  the  92d  Congress  and  again 
in  this  Congress,  eligibility  has  been 
broadened  so  additional  agencies  faced 
with  increasing  law  enforcement  respon- 
sibilities such  as  conservation  depart- 
ments can  now  be  included  under  the 
provisions  of  LEAA. 

We  cannot  continue  to  tolerate  one 
of  the  highest  crime  rates  in  the  world. 
Too  often  in  the  past  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  our  law  enforcement  tech- 
niques were  sadly  outmoded.  The  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
is  changing  that,  that  I  urge  the  House 
today  to  pass  H.R.  8152  so  the  progress 
made  to  date  can  be  continued. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  to 
provide  a  2-year  extension,  with  amend- 
ments, of  the  Federal  law-enforcement 
assistance  program  is  now  before  us  for 
a  vote.  Of  coiu^e,  I  will  be  supporting  this 
legislation  to  aid  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  reducing  crime  and  improving 
the  Nation's  criminal  justice  system.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  one  of  the  committee 
amendments  which  I  am  proud  to  have 
authored,  originally  known  as  H.R.  677, 
to  provide  for  the  development  and  op- 
eration of  treatment  programs  for  drug 
abusers  who  are  confined  to  or  released 
from  correctional  institutions  and  facili- 
ties. H.R.  677  was  passed  favorably  by 
Representative  Dow  Edwards'  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  and  was  then  included  In 
the  LEAA  bill  by  the  full  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. It  is  the  same  amendment  which 
passed  the  House  last  year  under  H.R. 
8389,  but  died  in  conference. 

This  measure  should  go  a  long  way  in 
encouraging  States  and  localities  to  pro- 
vide drug  treatment  programs  that  are 
so  desperately  needed  in  their  prisons.  It 
is  designed  to  provide  the  basis  for  tack- 


ling one  of  the  principal  causes  of  crime 
in  our  cities:  drug  addiction. 

In  1970  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
Act  was  amended  to  establish  a  program 
for  the  improvement  of  State  and  local 
correctional  facilities.  Under  this  law 
grants  for  the  upgrading  of  correctional 
facilities  are  made  upon  the  submission 
and  approval  of  a  plan,  meeting  certain 
minimum  requirements  by  a  State.  My 
amendment  adds  a  new  requirement — 
that  States  make  necessary  provisions  for 
the  establishment  and  development  of 
narcotic  treatment  programs  in  their 
correctional  facilities  and  in  their  proba- 
tionary and  parole  programs. 

In  the  city  I  come  from.  New  York,  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  street  crime  is  at- 
tributable to  drug  addiction — perpe- 
trated by  addicts  needing  money  to  sup- 
port their  habits.  And  yet,  little  is  being 
done  in  our  prisons  to  treat  this  identi- 
fiable cause  of  crime.  Offenders  are 
brought  into  the  jails  and  detoxified.  But, 
then  they  are  left  to  serve  out  their 
terms,  without  treatment  for  the  drug 
problem  which  in  most  cases  was  the 
cause  of  their  criminal  involvement.  Con- 
sequently, when  they  are  released  from 
prison,  many  immediately  return  to  their 
drug  and  criminal  habits. 

An  addict  or  drug  abuser  when  im- 
prisoned is  easily  identified,  isolated  and 
available  for  regular  treatment.  It  is 
tragic  that  we  have  been  wasting  this  op- 
portunity to  provide  these  men  and  wom- 
en treatment,  particularly  when  most 
have  so  little  else  to  do  to  fill  their  time. 

I  would  like  to  thank  our  colleagues  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee  for  including 
the  amendment  in  the  bill.  I  hope  this 
entire  measure  will  be  favorably  sup- 
ported by  the  House. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  8152,  the  law  enforce- 
ment assistance  amendments.  This  bill, 
reported  to  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  which  I  am  a  member,  amends 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968,  as  amended  in  1970. 

The  essential  purpose  of  H.R.  8152  is 
to  improve  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice.  This  bDl  would  make  the  func- 
tions of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  more  effective  and  would 
expand  the  oversight  functions  of  the 
Congress  in  assessing  the  law  enforce- 
ment activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  bill  authorizes  appropriations 
of  $1  billion  for  the  LEAA  in  each  of  the 
coming  fiscal  years. 

The  initial  authorization  for  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
ends  on  June  30  of  this  year.  LEAA  was 
created  by  Congress  in  1968  to  assist 
State  and  local  governments  in  reducing 
crime  and  improving  our  coimtry's  sys- 
tem of  criminal  jiastice.  LEAA  provides 
financial  and  technical  assistance  to 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  agencies. 

I  believe  that  the  original  concept  of 
the  LEAA  was  soimd.  However,  the  tran- 
script of  the  hearings  that  comprise  over 
1,000  pages  reveals  that  the  exist- 
ing authority  for  the  LEAA  wsis  in  some 
ways  faulty.  The  bill  before  us  today 
makes  some  of  the  necessary  corrections 
and  will,  I  believe,  strengthen  Federal 
efforts  to  control  crime. 

The  existing  administration  of  LEAA 
has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  crit- 


icism. For  example,  former  Attorney 
General  Richard  Kleindienst  conceded 
during  the  hearings  on  this  bill  that  the 
LEAA  program  was  a  "morass  of  red- 
tape."  Of  particular  concern  to  State 
and  local  law  raif  orcement  agencies  was 
the  often  very  long  delays  that  accom- 
panied applications  for  LEAA  grants,  the 
result  of  clumsy  procedures  for  approval 
or  disapproval  of  grant  applications  at 
both  the  Federal  and  State  level.  No 
meaningful  incentive  existed  to  insure 
that  LEAA  fimds  were  promptly  passed 
on  to  the  local  law  enforcement  person- 
nel who  actually  do  the  work  of  reducing 
crime. 

The  law  enforcement  assistance 
amendments  would  require  that  action 
be  taken  on  a  grant  application  within 
90  days  of  submission  at  the  Federal  lev- 
el, and  similarly.  States  would  be  re- 
quired to  approve  or  disapprove  applica- 
tions within  60  days.  This  reform  should 
speed  up  the  process  of  providing  LEAA 
funds  at  the  local  level  and  reduce  the 
uncertainties  of  grant  applications  that 
have  deterred  some  law  enforcement 
agencies  from  seeking  LEAA  funds. 

Another  important  component  of  H.R. 
8152  is  the  emphasis  placed  by  the  bill 
upon  criminal  justice,  as  well  as  law  en- 
forcement. This  is  particularly  impor- 
tant, for  the  problem  of  crime  in  Amer- 
ica is  not  to  be  solved  exclusively  through 
the  purchase  of  police  hardware — one  of 
the  more  unfortunate  emphases  of  the 
existing  program.  Increasing  the  empha- 
sis of  the  LEAA  upon  criminal  justice 
should  provide  a  more  comprehensive 
approach  to  the  problems  of  crime  by 
adding  to  the  intent  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Act  the  purpose  of  re- 
habilitating criminals  as  well  as  detect- 
ing and  apprehending  them. 

By  providing  for  the  expedition  of  the 
flow  of  grant  fimds,  and  by  strengthen- 
ing the  oversight  functions  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  this  bill  now  before  us 
should  reduce  some  of  the  rigidities  of 
the  present  law.  Greater  flexibility  in  ad- 
ministration will  be  permited  at  both  the 
Federal  and  State  levels,  but  Federal  re- 
sponsibilities over  the  program  will  be 
continued,  thus  emphasizing  imifled  and 
continuous  overall  approaches  to  the 
problems  of  law  enforcement  and  crimi- 
nal justice. 

One  central  feature  of  H.R.  8152  is 
that  for  the  first  time  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Act  would  contain  pro- 
visions protecting  civil  rights  and  civil 
liberties.  Discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
sex  would  be  banned.  In  addition,  the 
bill  would  expand  the  scope  of  State  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  plan- 
ning agencies  by  requiring  for  the  first 
time  that  representatives  of  citizen,  pro- 
fessional, and  community  organizations 
be  included  in  the  makeup  of  these  agen- 
cies. The  bUl  also  requires  that  all  plan- 
ning meetings  be  open  to  the  public  when 
final  action  is  taken  on  State  plans. 

H.R.  8152  proposes  substantial  changes 
in  the  manner  in  which  LEAA  grants  will 
be  made  to  the  States.  These  changes  are 
designed  to  tie  LEAA  grants  more  closely 
to  achievement  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  goals.  No  State  plan 
will  be  approved  unless  and  until  LEAA 
finds  "a  determined  effort  by  the  plan 
to  improve  law  enforcement  and  crimi- 
nal justice  throughout  the  State."  It  is 
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not  enough,  under  the  terms  of  the  bill, 
that  this  "determined  effort"  be  merely 
a  wide  distribution  of  LEAA  funds  geo- 
graphically and/or  institutionally. 
Rather,  approval  will  require  a  "bal- 
anced and  integrated"  approach  to  the 
particular  needs  of  the  State. 

This  provision  of  the  law  will  increase 
the  leverage  that  LEAA  has  upon  the 
States  to  come  up  with  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  plans  that 
really  work.  LEAA  grants  are  worthless 
imless  they  lead  to  reduced  crime,  and 
this  will  not  happen  unless  States  and 
local  agencies  make  greater  efforts  to 
link  LEAA  grants  to  real  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  needs. 

Local  governments  are  assured  at 
least  40  percent  of  a  State's  LEAA  plan- 
ning moneys,  and  the  minimum  alloca- 
tion to  each  State  for  each  State  is  in- 
creased by  the  bill  from  $100,000  to  $200,- 
000 — another  step  necessary  to  improve 
coordination  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  activities  within  indi- 
vidual States. 

H.R.  8152  also  requires  that  before  any 
State  plan  can  be  approved  that  it  must 
assure  an: 

Allocation  of  adequate  assistance  to  deal 
with  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
problems  In  areas  characterized  by  both 
high  crime  Incidence  and  high  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  activity. 

This  provision  is  designed  to  Insure 
that  no  high-crime  area  is  left  out  of  a 
State  LEAA  plan.  While  it  could  be  for- 
mulated in  stronger  terms,  this  provi- 
sion is  still  an  improvement  over  present 
law. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  before  us 
today  would  encoiu*age  cooperation  be- 
tween local  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  agencies,  and  make  it  possible  for 
State  planning  agencies  to  fund  local 
projects  on  a  "package"  basis  rather  than 
individually,  as  required  under  current 
law.  In  addition,  H.R.  8152  would 
strengthen  the  National  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice,  which 
will  be  given  additional  authority  to 
evaluate  projects,  develop  training  pro- 
grams, and  act  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
Information.  LEAA  will  be  allowed  imder 
the  bill  to  make  grants  to  private  non- 
profit organizations  from  its  discretion- 
ary funds.  This  means  that  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  problems  of 
a  national  character  can  be  addressed  in 
more  appropriate  ways  than  was  possi- 
ble under  existing  laws,  which  allowed 
grants  only  to  agencies  of  State  and  local 
government.  The  law  enforcement  edu- 
cation program  (LEEP)  is  also  strength- 
ened, and  the  amounts  of  LEEP  grants 
and  loans  to  individuals  and  institutions 
engaged  in  the  study  or  teaching  of  law 
enforcement' and  criminsJ  justice  have 
been  increased,  so  as  to  keep  pace  with 
infiation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  today 
would  accomplish  many  needed  reforms 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration. While  in  some  ways  this 
bill  could  be  strengthened  further,  I  be- 
lieve it  a  measure  that  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  this  House.  LEAA  is  the  principal 
Federal  effort  to  reduce  the  crime  in  our 
Nation's  cities  and  towns.  It  should  be 
made  more  effective,  so  that  the  States 
and  the  local  law  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal justice  agencies  that  receive  LEAA 


funds  can  go  about  the  vital  business  of 
controlling  crime. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  law  enforcement  assist- 
ance amendments  before  us  today,  and 
to  congratulate  the  committee  and  sub- 
committee on  the  fine  job  which  they 
performed.  Too  often,  a  program  which 
begins  with  noble  objectives  ends  up 
being  nothing  more  than  a  morass  of 
endless  redtape  commonly  accomplish- 
ing nothing.  It  is  important  that  Con- 
gress assume  an  oversight  function  and 
attempt  to  get  these  programs  on  track 
so  as  to  accomplish  the  original  legisla- 
tive intent.  I  believe  the  committee  has  a 
good  job  of  monitoring  LEAA. 

The  intent  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  was  not,  I  be- 
lieve, exclusively  to  provide  extensive, 
and  sometimes  superfluous,  armaments 
to  our  individual  police  imits.  Rather,  it 
was  not  only  the  purpose  of  Congress  to 
upgrade  the  quality  of  law  enforcement 
personnel,  but  also  to  upgrade  the  whole 
criminal  justice  system  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  important  that  in  controlling 
crime  we  make  improvements  through- 
out the  justice  system  to  provide  a  bal- 
anced prevention  system.  Without  proper 
correction  and  rehabilitation  programs, 
without  proper  court  and  law  reform, 
without  proper  community  relations,  any 
attempt  to  lessen  crime  in  the  United 
States  would  be  less  than  fully  effective. 

In  the  past,  LEAA  has  been  used  pri- 
marily to  improve  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  law  enforcement  personnel 
and  equipment  less.  Emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  improving  our  correctional 
fswiilities  and  on  developing  rehabilita- 
tion smd  judicial  programs.  In  the  short 
space  of  5  years,  the  LEAA  budget  will 
have  risen  from  $100  million  in  1969  to 
$1.75  billion  in  fiscal  year  1973.  The  aver- 
age percent  of  expenditures  from  1969 
through  1971  Is  82.3  percent  for  police 
purposes,  10  percent  for  corrections,  smd 
7.7  percent  for  the  judiciary.  This  is  an 
understandable  start  for  LEAA,  but  these 
figures  surely  do  not  fulfill  the  mandate 
which  this  Congress  Intended  for  the 
LEAA. 

The  law  enforcement  assistance 
amendments  which  are  offered  today 
make  a  valiant  attempt  to  make  clear  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  a  substantial 
proportion  of  the  moneys  appropriated 
under  this  program  go  to  upgrading  the 
quality  of  the  overall  justice  system  in 
the  United  States.  The  greatly  increased 
authorization  will  permit,  and  the  com- 
mittee language  will  encourage,  greater 
emphasis  on  rehabilitation  and  judicial 
improvements,  without  a  cutback  on  im- 
provements in  law  enforcement  efforts. 

I  had  originally  thought  that  guide- 
lines should  have  been  included  to  in- 
sure a  balanced  effort,  and  am  still  not 
imfriendly  to  that  concept.  However,  the 
committee's  intent  is  clear,  and  its  plea 
for  the  need  for  flexibility  in  these  lo- 
cally originated  programs  is  persuasive. 
I  believe  that  today  we  are  aimed  at 
greater  emphasis  on  prevention,  without 
reduction  in  efforts  to  cure. 

Also,  I  hope  that  these  programs  will 
continue  to  be  closely  monitored.  I  again 
congratulate  the  fine  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  Subcommit- 
tee No.  6. 1  urge  passage  of  this  bill. 


Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  sure  it  is  obvious  to  all  my 
colleagues  here  that  I  have  several  ver>' 
strong  reservations  about  HJl.  8152,  but 
nonetheless  I  am  going  to  vote  for  this 
bill.  I  want  to  say  very  frankly  that  one 
of  the  major  considerations  tipping  my 
vote  to  the  positive  side  is  quite  paro- 
chial in  nature.  It  happens  that  my  city 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  one  of  the  eight — 
I  emphasize,  only  eight — very  fortunate 
cities  across  the  Nation  that  currently 
are  receiving  some  $20  million  over  3 
years  from  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  imder  the  agency's 
so-called  special  impact  program.  I 
cannot  ignore  that  fact,  and  I  certainly 
want  the  sigency's  lease  on  life  to  be  re- 
newed, so  that  these  much-needed  funds 
are  not  denied  to  my  city.  But  I  want  to 
add,  ironically,  that  the  very  fact  that 
Cleveland  is  receiving  this  special  bene- 
fit is  one  of  the  reasons  for  my  criticism 
of  the  present  overall  LEAA  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  my  argu- 
ment all  along  that  all  the  large  cities 
around  the  country — not  merely  eight — 
should  have  their  needs  addressed  by 
this  program.  And  they  should  be  as- 
sured of  adequate  assistance  automat- 
ically, as  a  matter  of  right,  rather  than 
as  the  consequence  of  a  process  of  po- 
litical selection.  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  Cleveland  was  designated  for 
this  Federal  largess  because  of  political 
considerations,  rather  than  strictly  on 
the  basis  of  need.  I  want  to  be  blimt 
about  it.  I  think  the  political  affiliation 
of  the  mayor  of  Cleveland  and  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  Congressman  from  Cleve- 
land— namely,  me — were  probably  deci- 
sive factors  in  Cleveland's  receiving  this 
grant.  The  Honorable  Ralph  J.  Perk,  of 
Cleveland,  is  one  of  the  few  Republican 
mayors  of  a  large  city,  and  the  LEAA 
Is  In  the  control  of  a  Republican  admin- 
istration here.  Furthermore,  the  grant 
was  awarded  at  a  time  when  I  had  begun 
to  severely  criticize  LEAA  operations, 
week  after  week,  and  this  activity  by  me 
was  being  accorded  publicity  in  news- 
papers and  other  media  around  the  coun- 
try. Of  course,  I  do  not  really  know 
whether  the  grant  was  made  to  shut  me 
up — that  Is,  to  undermine  my  argxmient 
that  big  cities  were  not  getting  their  fair 
share  of  LEAA  funds — or  whether  the 
grant  would  have  come  anyway  because 
of  our  Republican  mayor,  or  whatever. 
But  no  matter  what  weight,  if  any,  is 
assigned  to  either  of  these  two  facts,  I 
want  to  reiterate  that  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  decision  was  political. 

I  think  a  review  of  newspaper  and 
other  reports  at  the  time  the  special 
impact  grants  were  made  will  bear  out 
my  argument  that  all  the  circiunstances 
suggest  that,  not  only  Cleveland,  but 
some  of  the  other  cities  as  well,  became 
beneficiaries  of  a  political  decision.  For 
example,  when  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  John  Seiberlinc,  and  I 
sought  information  about  the  program 
at  the  grassroots  level,  by  writing  to 
mayors  and  other  responsible  criminal 
justice  officials  in  the  56  largest  cities. 
Inquiring  whether  they  were  benefiting 
from  the  program,  we  were  told  unoffi- 
cally  in  many  cases  that  no  formal  criti- 
cism of  the  program  would  be  forthcom- 
ing because  some  of  the  cities  were 
hoping  to  be  selected  for  special  impact 
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funding,  and  they  did  not  want  to 
prejudice  their  chances  by  being  entirely 
frank  with  us,  Members  of  Congress.  In 
other  words,  some  of  them  withheld  in- 
formation from  this  body  because  of  this 
fear.  It  is  understandable  why  they  did 
so.  As  the  program  is  presently  operated, 
I  cannot  say  that  I  blame  them. 

This,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  one  of  the 
things  I  have  been  trying  to  correct  about 
the  LEAA  program.  I  have  been  main- 
taining that  the  large  cities  should  have 
positive  assurance  that  they  will  receive 
adequate  funding,  that  they  should  not 
have  to  beg  for  it,  and  it  was  with  this 
in  mind  that  I  proposed  at  the  hearings 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  a  formula 
for  an  automatic  passthrough  of  funds, 
through  which  this  objective  could  be 
accomplished.  I  regret,  of  course,  that 
the  committee  did  not  see  fit  to  adopt 
this  formula,  or  some  suitable  alterna- 
tive to  it,  because,  in  my  opinion,  imless 
we  write  these  requirements  into  the 
law,  many  cities  will  be  in  doubt,  and 
with  good  reason. 

For  instance,  Cleveland  has  no  real 
assurance  of  adequate  funding  after  the 
special  impact  program  is  concluded. 
What  if  we  have  a  Democratic  mayor  by 
that  time?  I  suggest,  then,  that  the  hand 
that  gave  us  this  money  might  be  the 
hand  that  also  takes  it  away.  Personally, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  much  rather 
rely  on  assurances  in  the  law  than  on 
the  subjective  feelings  of  bureaucrats 
who  might  not  have  Cleveland's  inter- 
ests in  mind,  and  who  might  be  more 
interested  in  nuining  a  political  opera- 
tion than  in  seeing  to  it  that  all  needy 
parts  of  the  coimtry  are  adequately 
served  by  this  program. 

Now,  there  should  not  be  any  mystery 
why  I  keep  referring  to  the  needs  of  large 
cities  as  if  they  are  deserving  of  special 
consideration.  The  fact  is  I  do  believe 
very  strongly  that  they  must  have  special 
consideration  because,  Mr.  Chairman, 
they  are  the  ones  who  have  the  most 
serious  problem.  I  should  think  that  a 
well  operated  program  would  seek  to  put 
the  money  where  the  crime  is.  Well,  then, 
in  the  56  cities  of  this  country  that  have 
a  population  exceeding  250,000  persons, 
we  find  20  percent  of  the  country's  pop- 
ulation but— and  mark  this  well — 52  per- 
cent of  the  violent  crime,  including  near- 
ly two-thirds  of  the  robberies.  And  in  the 
153  cities  of  100,000  and  more,  we  have 
28  percent  of  the  population,  but  60.8 
percent  of  the  violent  crimes,  including 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  robberies. 
Those  are   1972  figures  from  the  FBI. 

We  are  told  by  the  administration  that 
there  is  good  news  in  the  crime  statis- 
tics— that  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  rate 
of  increase,  whatever  that  is  supposed  to 
mean  to  the  average  citizen,  smd  in  some 
places  an  actual  small  percentage  de- 
crease. Personally,  though,  I  do  not  take 
great  comfort  in  this.  I  do  not  think  my 
constituents  do,  either.  Percentages  and 
so  forth  mean  very  little  to  them.  How 
can  they  feel  good  about  it  when,  for  in- 
stance, they  are  told  that  crime  In  Cleve- 
land was  down  7.2  percent  during  the 
first  9  months  of  1972,  but  yet  there 
was  a  total  of  46.925  felonies  committed 
compared  with  9,054  felonies  10  years 
earlier.  How  can  they  feel  at  ease,  what- 
ever the  statistical  trends  show,  when 


sheer  numbers  show  that  3,939  robberies 
were  committed  during  those  9  months, 
and  1,468  assaults?  Is  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral so  comfortable  with  his  statistical 
trends  that  he  would  care  to  walk  the 
streets  of  Cleveland  at  night?  I  do  not 
think  he  would.  I  know  I  certainly  would 
not,  and  my  constituents  know  better 
and  they  actually  stay  off  the  streets.  The 
fact  that  the  streets  have  become  empty 
has  led  to  all  sorts  of  other  problems  for 
Cleveland,  and  certainly  this  has  not  en- 
hanced its  image  as  an  attractive  place 
to  live  or  to  do  business.  I  know  I  am  not 
just  talking  about  Cleveland,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  the  Gallup  poll  only  last 
January  reported  that  Americans  regard 
crime  as — quote — the  worst  urban  prob- 
lem— unquote.  Does  that  give  us  con- 
fidence in  the  LEAA  program,  which  has 
spent  $2.5  billion  over  5  years? 

I  would  like  to  make  another  point,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  have  preferred  to  see 
this  legislation  authorize  block  grants  of 
LEAA  funds  to  the  large  metropolitan 
areas  because  it  is  the  local  officials — 
the  mayors,  the  police  chiefs,  the  judges, 
the  probation  oflScers,  and  so  forth — who 
are  in  the  front  line  in  the  fight  against 
crime.  The  responsibility  basically  is 
theirs,  and  therefore  they  should  have 
more  autonomy  in  budgeting  LEAA  funds 
and  assessing  local  priorities.  Let  us  not 
kid  ourselves.  The  State  governments 
have  neither  the  authority  nor  the  exper- 
tise in  this  area.  And  even  if  the  States 
did,  we  should  want,  because  of  the  kind 
of  democratic  government  we  have  in  this 
country,  to  see  to  it  that  the  police  power 
is  dispersed,  that  it  is  exercised  locally 
by  public  officials  who,  for  the  most  part, 
are  elected  by  the  people.  We  do  not  want 
to  arm  faceless  bureaucrats  in  Washing- 
ton or  in  the  State  capitals  with  control 
over  the  police,  nor  do  we  w£uit  to  trust 
them  to  dispense  justice.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  we  were  to  give  this  autonomy  to 
our  local  officials,  and  if  they  then  should 
fail  to  use  the  LEAA  funds  properly,  then 
they  would  no  longer  be  able  to  pass  the 
buck  on  up  to  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments,  as  the  habit  has  been  of 
lat«.  Rather,  they  would  have  to  answer 
for  their  derelictions  at  the  polls. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  8152  does 
contain  certain  improvements  over  the 
present  program.  I  hope  these  amend- 
ments to  existing  law  will  bear  fruit.  I 
think  they  may,  and  therefore  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  this  bill,  as  I  have  said.  But  I 
think  continuing  oversight  of  this  pro- 
gram is  needed  and  that  Congress  ought 
to  carry  this  out.  And  furthermore,  I 
want  to  say  in  conclusion  that  I  could  not 
go  along  with  this  bill  at  all  if  it  con- 
tained more  than  a  2-year  authorization. 
The  fact  that  we  are  limiting  the  au- 
thority to  2  years  gives  us  an  opportimity 
to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  LEAA,  and 
to  restructure  the  agency  in  1975 — or  be- 
fore— if  the  administrators  show  by  their 
performance  that  they  are  ignoring  the 
intent  of  Congress,  as  it  is  expressed  in 
H.R.  8152. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  all  Members  to  join  me  in  giving 
favorable  consideration  to  HJl.  8152,  the 
law  enforcement  assistance  amendments. 

There  are  many  things  that  I  could 
tell  you  about  the  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  and  how  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 


sistance    Administration     has     helped 
transform  criminal  justice  in  Illinois. 

As  in  many  other  large  States  with 
extensive  urban  region,  Illinois  has  long 
had  its  gangsters  and  racketeers.  Orga- 
nized crime  and  public  corruption  have 
deeply  embedded  themselves  into  the  un- 
derside of  our  society. 

While  the  vast  majority  of  its  citizens 
are  hard-working,  law-abiding,  decent 
men  and  women,  hoodlums,  and  outlaws 
have  made  Chicago's  name  synonymous 
throughout  the  world  with  crime  and 
violence. 

Although  this  imfortunate  reputation 
goes  back  to  the  advent  of  Prohibition, 
and  perhaps  earlier,  both  the  city  and 
the  State  had  long  been  at  a  disadvantage 
in  their  efforts  to  fight  crime  in  Chicago. 

The  reasons  were  manifold,  but  in  sum- 
mary they  are  as  follows : 

First,  the  past  two  generations  of  our 
history  had  brought  imprecedented  mo- 
bility and  financial  resources  to  those 
elements  of  society  which  habitually  live 
outside  the  law. 

Second,  city  and  State  officials  had  to 
keep  within  budgets  too  restricted  to 
match  the  ever-growing  needs  for  more 
effective  crime-fighting  weapons  and 
techniques. 

Third,  jurisdictional  problems,  tradi- 
tional parochial  jealousies,  and  the  lack 
of  an  effective  statewide  coordinating 
mechanism  had  made  the  application  of 
existing  anticrime  tools  less  than  opti- 
mum. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  passage  of  the 
1968  Safe  Streets  Act  and  the  1970 
amendments  have  altogether  altered  that 
situation. 

Today  Illinois  has  the  money,  the 
techniques,  and  the  coordinated  planning 
facilities  to  counter  corruption  and 
racketeering.  We  have  them  l>ecause  we 
have  LEAA  and  a  Congress  and  an  ad- 
ministration that  support  the  safe  streets 
concept. 

I  have  spoken  in  generalities.  Now  I 
shall  be  specific. 

LEAA  has  concerned  itself  with  Ilhnois' 
problems.  To  cite  one  example,  LEAA  has 
given  the  State  a  total  of  $500,000  thus 
far  to  establish  a  Special  Prosecution 
Unit  in  the  Illinois  Attorney  General's 
office. 

The  unit  is  composed  of  eight  attorneys 
and  six  investigators.  It  operates  prin- 
cipally in  the  aresis  of  antitrust  viola- 
tions, official  misconduct,  revenue  law 
fraud,  alcoholic  beverage  statute  viola- 
tions, Uaison,  and  special  Illinois  de- 
partment of  law  enforcement  investiga- 
tions. 

The  unit  is  an  active  partner  in  the 
Federal  organized  crime  strike  force  op- 
erations in  Illinois. 

Let  me  mention  some  specific  examples 
of  the  special  prosecution  unit  work  that 
the  LEAA  has  made  possible: 

An  investigation  into  janitorial  service 
industry  payoffs  that  were  defrauding 
the  Small  Business  Administration  and 
involved  illicit  kickbacks  from  Chicago 
State  Hospital  personnel. 

A  probe  of  an  Illinois  State  police  offi- 
cer accused  of  extorting  protection 
money  from  illegal  Mexican  immigrants. 

An  investigation  of  ambulance  opera- 
tors charged  with  bribing  Chicago  Police 
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Department  and  Fire  Department  of- 
ficials. 

A  grand  jury  hearing  into  charges  that 
an  Oak  Lawn  park  district  official  had 
been  extorting  money  from  contractors. 

A  financial  records  investigation  or  al- 
coholic beverage  dispensing  establish- 
ments in  Peoria,  Tazewell,  and  Woodford 
Counties  for  illegal  ties  with  local  polit- 
ical figures. 

A  series  of  raids  of  illegal  drinking 
establishments  in  Evanston. 

A  probe  of  excessive  prices  that  Rob- 
bins,  m.,  officials  allegedly  paid  suppliers. 

The  prosecution  of  police  officers 
charged  with  stealing  from  local  freight 
yards  in  Riverdale. 

An  investigation  into  official  miscon- 
duct in  Niles,  East  St.  Louis,  Orland 
Park,  Joliet,  and  Markham,  HI. 

An  investigation  of  Cook  County  elec- 
tion law  frauds,  which  produced  infor- 
mation forwarded  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

An  indictm3nt  of  a  State  boiler  inspec- 
tor for  receiving  bribe  payments  for  writ- 
ing fraudul3nt  certificates  of  approval. 

An  investigation  of  bartenders'  union 
officials  accused  of  bribery. 

Investigations  of  72  cases  of  tax  fraud 
in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  the  Chicago  Police  De- 
partment, and  Illinois  law  enforcement 
officials. 

A  probe  of  anti-trust  law  violations  by 
persons  accused  of  conspiring  to  allocate 
prices  and  territories  and  to  forge  in- 
voices and  receipts  in  cormection  with 
grass-mowing  contracts  along  interstate 
highways  in  Illinois. 

An  investigation  of  the  possible  killer 
of  an  Illinois  bureau  of  investigation 
narcotics  agent. 

This  indicates  the  broad  range  and 
significance  of  the  special  prosecution 
unit's  work,  and  Illinois  is  thankful  to 
LEAA  for  having  made  it  possible. 

As  you  have  heard,  the  unit  conducted 
a  good  number  of  investigations  that  cut 
across  jurisdictional  lines  in  Illinois. 
Some  of  them  involved  multicounty  work 
or  small  counties  that  lacked  the  re- 
sources for  doing  their  own  prosecution. 

As  you  can  imagine,  this  assistance 
has  been  exceedingly  helpful  to  the  Il- 
linois State  Attorney  General,  William 
Scott,  who  has  said  his  office  would  be 
at  a  loss  without  it. 

His  colleagues  in  other  States  feel  the 
same  way.  In  a  resolution  passed  last 
June,  the  National  Association  of  At- 
torneys General  reaffirmed  its  support 
for  the  block  grant  concept  and  called 
upon — 

Both  the  Congress  of  the  tJnlted  States 
and  the  Nation's  State  and  local  governments 
to  support  LEAA  in  the  Interest  of  greater 
domestic  security  and  a  more  efficient  cam- 
paign to  combat  disorder  and  reduce  crime. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  respond  to  that 
resolution.  We  must  Insure  that  Safe 
Streets  Act  help  continues  uninterrupted 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  most  effective  means  of  com- 
batting the  high  incidence  of  crime  in 
our  Nation  is  today  a  subject  of  grave 
concern  to  all  Americans.  Through  the 
continuation  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration,  $2  billion  in 
Federal  spending  will  be  allocated  to  the 


State  governments  during  fiscal  years 
1974  and  1975. 

The  law  enforcement  assistance  au- 
thorization, H.R.  8152,  extends  the  pres- 
ent law  and  expedites  the  granting  of 
funds  at  both  the  Federal  and  State 
levels.  This  greater  flexibility  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  programs  allows  for 
a  more  extensive  protection  of  civil  rights 
and  encourages  more  community  partici- 
pation through  open  meetings.  A  fimc- 
tional  law  enforcement  and  criminal  jus- 
tice system  is  particularly  essential  in 
this  age  of  violence  and  soaring  rate  of 
crime. 

While  this  bill  provides  for  a  more 
efficient  administrative  system,  it  has 
not  expedited  the  flow  of  fimds  to  the 
major  cities  which  are  being  plagued  by 
the  highest  crime  rates  in  the  Nation. 
Stressing  the  wide  disbursement  of  Fed- 
eral funding  rather  than  the  direct 
channeling  of  grants  to  the  hardest  hit 
areas  of  crime,  the  LEAA  has  failed  to 
strike  the  problem  at  its  source.  In  1971, 
Chicago  was  denied  80  percent  of  the 
funds  it  requested  to  effectuate  crime 
control.  Considering  that  Chicago  com- 
prises 1.66  percent  of  the  Nation's  popu- 
lation and  has  received  only  .46  percent 
of  all  grants  awarded,  it  is  evident  that 
the  appropriation  of  Federal  funds  does 
not  coincide  with  the  proportion  needed. 

The  amendments  contained  in  this  bill 
will  result  in  a  vast  improvement  in  the 
LEAA,  which  was  begun  in  1968.  In  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  crime,  how- 
ever. I  feel  that  a  better  disbursement  of 
funds  is  prerequisite  to  any  legislation 
to  promote  more  efficient  law  enforce- 
ment. The  American  people  are  more 
concerned  with  combating  actual  crime 
in  an  effective  manner,  than  with  devel- 
oping statistics  which  merely  reflect  Gov- 
ernment spending  where  it  is  not  most 
needed.  Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  in  the  years  ahead,  the  LEAA  should 
focus  its  efforts  on  reducing  crime  in  the 
most  needy  areas  rather  than  develop- 
ing model  programs  in  areas  far  re- 
moved from  the  hard-core  crime  areas 
of  our  inner  cities. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  to  add  the  law 
enforcement  officer's  bill  of  rights  to  the 
extension  of  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Act. 

For  many  of  the  same  reasons  I  co- 
sponsored  the  law  enforcement  officers' 
bill  of  rights,  I  believe  it  should  be 
approved.  Additionally,  I  believe  approval 
of  this  amendment  would  be  a  logical 
step  to  take  if  we  wish  to  attract  more 
individuals  to  the  law  enforcement 
profession. 

During  the  5  years,  I  spent  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  Jersey  State  Senate,  I 
consistently  sponsored  and  supported 
legislation  aimed  at  improving  the 
salaries  and  working  conditions  of  police- 
men in  my  home  State.  However,  I  have 
long  recognized  that  law  enforcement 
officers  need  more  than  financial  support. 
They  need  to  know  that  just  as  they  have 
the  responsibility  to  protect  the  rights  of 
private  citizens,  their  professional  and 
civil  rights  must  also  be  protected. 

Briefly,  the  amendment  would  require 
that  a  system  be  provided  for  the  in- 
vestigation and  determination  of  com- 
plaints and  grievances  submitted  by  law 
enforcement  officers  of  the  State,  units 


of  general  local  government,  and  public 
agencies. 

Additionally,  it  would  provide  for  the 
formulation  of  a  law  enforcement  officers 
bill  of  rights  which,  if  enacted  into  law, 
would  provide  statutory  protection  for 
the  constitutional  rights  and  privileges 
of  all  local  enforcement  officers  of  the 
State,  units  of  general  local  goverrmients, 
and  public  agencies  operating  in  the 
State. 

Among  other  things,  the  bill  of  rights 
would  prohibit  bans  on  law  enforcement 
officers  engaging  in  political  activity.  At 
the  same  time,  it  would  allow  policemen 
and  other  law  enforcement  officials  to 
refuse  to  participate  in  political  activity 
if  they  so  choose. 

The  bill  of  rights  would  also  specify 
the  rights  of  law  enforcement  officers 
under  investigation,  such  as  the  time  and 
place  of  investigation;  the  nature  of  the 
complTint  and  names  of  complainants: 
sworn  complaints;  interrogations  of 
reasonable  duration;  a  ban  on  intimida- 
tion or  threats;  recording  of  interroga- 
tions; the  officers  are  to  be  informed  of 
all  legal  rights;  and  the  right  to  repre- 
sentation by  counsel  or  another  repre- 
sentative of  his  choosing  during  the 
interrogation. 

These  are  the  main  features  of  this 
bill  that  I  regard  £us  so  important  to  the 
peace  of  mind  and  security  of  the  law 
enforcement  officers  of  this  Nation.  This 
is  why  I  cosponsored  this  amendment 
and  hope  that  the  House  will  at  some 
future  date  reconsider  this  measure. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill, 
H.R.  8152,  amending  title  I  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968,  which  was  passed  by  the  House 
on  June  18,  represents  an  important  step 
forward  in  the  fight  against  crime. 

I  have  previously  addressed  the  House 
on  a  wide  variety  of  improvements  em- 
bodied in  H.R.  8152.  However,  I  believe 
it  is  important  to  remark  at  this  time  on 
a  particular  package  of  committee 
amendments  to  the  bill,  adopted  by  the 
full  House. 

Those  amendments,  to  part  E  of  the 
act,  read  by  the  Clerk  and  reported  on 
page  20088  of  the  June  18  Record,  are 
particularly  useful  additions  to  the  act. 
They  encompass  two  elements  vitally 
needed  to  aid  the  fight  against  crime: 
Narcotics  treatment  facilities  and  re- 
habilitative resources. 

The  amendments  actually  represent 
an  important  piece  of  legislation  unto 
itself,  conceived  of  and  introduced  in  the 
last  Congress  by  my  distinguished  friend 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  and  passed 
by  the  House  last  year.  It  was  again  re- 
commended favorably  this  Congress  by 
Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  ably  chaired  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California  with  the  valued  as- 
sistance of  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Wiggins,  also  of  California. 

The  success  of  our  fight  against  drug 
abuse  and  the  degree  of  our  commit- 
ment to  upgrade  the  quality  of  correc- 
tional programs  in  this  country,  will  in 
large  determine  the  success  of  our  fight 
agi^inst  crime.  The  Koch  amendment, 
presented  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
by  the  committee,  will  be  an  important 
tool  in  that  fight. 
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Mr.  HCX3AN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  H.R.  8152.  the  law 
enforcement  assistance  amendments. 
This  bill  preserves  the  basic  structure 
and  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 
leaving  the  primary  responsibihty  to  the 
fc'tates  with  Federal  assistance. 

I  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice  in 
Maryland  which  is  a  planning  agency 
under  LEAA.  As  a  former  FBI  agent  and 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I 
have  a  deep  interest  in  the  problem  of 
crime  and  I  believe  that  LEAA  can  be  an 
effective  tool  in  an  overall  program  of 
crime  prevention. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  committee 
did  not  adopt  any  of  the  several  amend- 
ments which  would  have  substantially 
changed  the  current  program.  The  bill 
we  have  before  us  today  is  the  result  of 
careful  and  thoughtful  consideration  by 
both  the  subcommittee  and  the  commit- 
tee. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  aid  gov- 
ernmental imits  which  have  shown  that 
they  can  best  combat  crime  and  to  pro- 
vide incentives  for  innovating  and  pro- 
gressive programs.  Congress  has  conclud- 
ed that  States  are  in  the  best  position  to 
organize  and  set  priorities  and  this  bill 
recognizes  that  fact. 

Federal  funds,  through  LEAA,  should 
be  a  catalyst  for  change,  extra  capital 
to  be  earmarked  for  trying  new  ideas, 
and  for  research. 

In  the  5  years  the  program  has  been 
In  operation,  the  State  of  Maryland, 
through  the  Governor's  Commission,  has 
provided  nearly  $25  million  in  crime  con- 
trol funds  to  localities  and  State  agen- 
cies throughout  Maryland,  funds  to  im- 
prove the  State's  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem and  make  communities  safer  places 
in  which  to  live. 

At  a  national  level,  LEAA  has  promoted 
standards  for  reducing  crime  through  the 
monumental  work  of  the  National  Advi- 
sory Commission  on  Criminal  Justice 
Standards  and  Goals.  The  commission, 
Instead  of  attempting  another  major 
study  of  crime  in  America,  concentrated 
its  efforts  on  molding  the  recommenda- 
tions and  finding  of  other  blue-ribbon 
commissions  into  clearly  outlined  person- 
nel, organization  and  performance 
standards  for  States  and  local  units  of 
government. 

Present  law  precludes  that  more  than 
one-third  of  any  grant  be  used  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  regular  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  personnel.  However, 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  LEAA 
program,  these  salary  limitations  do  not 
apply  to  personnel  engaged  in  innovation 
or  research  or  similar  activities.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee does  not  equally  well  protect  the 
limited  purpose  of  limited  Federal  funds. 
The  protection  Is  reduced  to  cover  only 
regular  police  salaries.  Thus,  regular  per- 
sonnel engaged  in  any  other  aspect  of 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
may  be  subsidized  without  limitations.  I 
feel  It  would  be  unwise  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  try  to  fulfill  the  constitu- 
tional obligations  of  the  States  in  this 
way. 
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LEAA  has  had  its  problems,  but  overall 
I  think  it  has  the  potential  to  make  a 
significant  contribution  In  our  fight 
against  crime. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  the  same  as  my  law  en- 
forcement officers'  bill  of  rights  legisla- 
tion which  I  first  introduced  in  the  91st 
Congress.  My  bill  had  over  130  cospon- 
sors  in  the  92d  Congress  and  now  has 
over  100  cosponsors  again  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

There  is  strong  support  for  this  meas- 
ure among  people  of  all  walks  as  well  as 
among  law  enforcement  officers. 

In  fact,  a  petition  drive  sponsored  by 
the  International  Conference  of  Police 
Associations  in  1971  brought  in  signa- 
tures from  thousands  of  police  officers 
from  States  in  every  part  of  the  Nation. 

What  are  these  men  asking  for? 

Simply,  the  same  civil  rights  guaran- 
teed every  other  American,  constitu- 
tional rights  during  the  performance  of 
official  duties.  Such  an  official  forum 
for  the  airing  of  civil  rights  complaints 
will,  among  other  things,  give  every  law 
enforcement  officer  a  genuine  feeling  of 
participation  in  the  American  constitu- 
tional and  democratic  system  of  griev- 
ance adjudication.  As  a  result,  in  these 
confrontation  situations,  a  police  officer 
will  see  no  need  for  immediate,  on-the- 
spot  retaliation  to  fill  the  gap  in  the 
judicial  system  as  it  applies  to  his  ac- 
tions. 

His  attitude,  his  behavior,  and  Indeed, 
his  overall  performance  will  improve, 
and,  as  a  result,  the  society  he  ser\'es  will 
benefit. 

Withhold  personal  financial  informa- 
tion imless  such  Is  requested  through 
proper  legal  procedm-es;  and  be  properly 
and  promptly  notified  of  the  nature  of  a 
complaint  and  of  the  complainant  In 
any  disciplinaiy  action  taken  against 
him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  separate  title  in  my 
bill  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  Law 
Enforcement  Officers'  Grievance  Com- 
mission In  each  State.  These  Commis- 
sions will  enable  law  enforcement  officers 
to  present  their  legitimate,  civil  rights- 
related  grievances  to  a  panel  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  pubhc,  the  police,  and 
the  government  in  a  nonadversary 
situation. 

Grievances  entertained  by  the  Com- 
missions would  only  be  those  directly  re- 
lated to  questions  of  the  denial  of  but 
denied  them  because  of  their  position  in 
a  law  enforcement  unit. 

My  bill  would  require  States  to  estab- 
lish a  bill  of  rights  for  police  officers  in 
order  to  qualify  for  Federal  LEAA  funds. 

The  bill  of  rights  would  grant  every  law 
enforcement  officer  the  right  to  engage 
In  political  activity  on  off-duty  hours; 
have  coimsel  present  and  be  assured  of 
a  reasonable  and  just  procedure  when 
being  Interrogated  by  superiors  or 
others;  have  representation  on  com- 
plaint review  boards  where  they  exist; 
be  able  to  bring  civil  suit  for  damages 
arising  out  of  their  official  duties. 

If  we  are  going  to  spend  $1  billion  In 
each  of  the  next  2  fiscal  years  to  improve 
law  enforcement,  we  should  be  assured 
that  the  men  and  the  women  enforcing 
the  law  have  the  outlook  and  the  high 


morale  that  comes  from  knowing  they 
are  equals  in  the  eyes  of  justice. 

We  can  be  certain  of  this  If  we  take 
bold  and  positive  steps  to  achieve  a 
proper  system  of  civil  rights  guarantees 
in  every  State  of  the  Union.  My  amend- 
ment will  do  just  that.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  its  passage.  I  don't 
think  they  can  afford  not  to. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  . 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  state  at  this  point  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  touched  at  really  what  is  the 
heart  of  the  bill,  that  every  police  officer 
is  basically  entitled  to  the  same  con- 
stitutional rights  as  everyone  else,  and  I 
would  simply  like  to  join  with  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  weU  In  this  in  reaffirming 
that  fact,  and  I  trust  this  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Biaggi)  will  be  enacted. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  would  like  to  make  this  observation : 
Federal  Judge  Mirage  of  Virginia,  as  a 
result  of  some  outbreak  in  a  prison, 
established  a  bill  of  rights  for  prisoners, 
and  he  has  established  for  the  prisoners 
the  very  same  things  I  am  requesting  for 
policemen. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Officers' 
Bill  of  Rights,  I  rise  In  support  of  its 
adoption  as  an  amendment  to  the  LEAA 
authorization  bill. 

Many  people  feel  frustrated  by  judicial 
decisions  which,  it  Is  claimed,  seem  to 
favor  the  rights  of  accused  criminals 
over  the  rights  of  poUcemen  and  the  pub- 
lic. While  I  think  that  much  of  this  criti- 
cism Is  imjustified,  I  do  believe  that  it 
Is  time  to  give  special  attention  to  the 
constitutional  rights  of  our  law  enforce- 
ment officers. 

One  of  the  major  areas  of  controversy 
concerns  complaint  review  boards.  No 
one  questions  the  necessity  for  civilian 
checks  on  the  police,  but  it  would  seem 
logical  that  policemen  should  be  judged 
by  those  most  familiar  with  police  prac- 
tices— their  fellow  officers.  This  amend- 
ment provides  that  when  review  boards 
consisting  of  civilians  are  established, 
an  appropriate  number  of  police  repre- 
sentatives shall  be  included  on  the  board. 
The  membership  of  both  civilians  and 
policemen  on  these  review  boards  will 
better  insure  a  fair  determination  of 
each  case,  and  will  also  facilitate  better 
understanding  between  the  public  and 
the  police. 

Another  major  feature  of  this  amend- 
ment is  the  requirement  that  the  rights 
of  an  officer  under  investigation  shall  be 
spelled  out.  These  specifications  shall  in- 
clude the  nature  of  the  complaint  and 
the  names  of  the  complainants;  that 
there  shall  be  no  Intimidation  or  threats; 
that  the  interrogations  shall  be  recorded; 
that  the  officer  be  advised  of  his  rights; 
and  that  he  may  be  represented  by  coim- 
sel of  his  own  choosing  during  the  in- 
terrogation. Undoubtedly,  many  local 
police  departments  already  have  adopted 
these  safeguards  for  the  rights  of  officers 
under  investigation.  But  these  rights,  no 


less  than  the  Miranda  rules  for  accused 
criminals,  deserve  nationwide  applica- 
tion. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that  of- 
ficers shall  not  be  prohibited  from  en- 
gaging in,  or  refusing  to  engage  in,  po- 
litical activity  while  off  duty.  The  free- 
dom to  engage  in  political  activities  is 
one  of  our  most  fimdamental  rights  as 
Americans.  Last  year,  a  U.S.  District 
Court  ruled  that  the  Hatch  Act,  which 
restricted  the  political  rights  of  civil 
servants,  was  imconstitutional.  The  Su- 
preme Court  will  pass  judgment  on  that 
case  within  the  next  few  weeks,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  District  Court's  de- 
cision will  be  affirmed.  The  amendment 
before  us  would  extend  these  basic  rights 
to  law  enforcement  officers. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  exercise  of 
these  rights  should  In  any  way  interfere 
with  their  impartial  administration  of 
the  law.  Those  who  provide  first-class 
police  protection  should  enjoy  all  the 
rights  of  flrst-class  citizens.  That  is  what 
this  bill  of  rights  provides,  and  that  Is 
what  America's  policemen  deserve.  I  re- 
spectfully urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt 
this  vital  amendment  and  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Biaggi)  for  his  relentless  and  tire- 
less effort  in  this  vital  area. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff). 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi)  .  I  rise  In  support 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Biaggi  amendment  to  provide  a  sys- 
tem of  redress  of  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers' grievances  and  to  establish  a  law 
enforcement  officer's  bill  of  rights  in 
every  State  of  the  Union. 

As  an  original  cosponsor  of  legislation 
embodying  a  law  enforcement  officers' 
bill  of  rights,  I  believe  it  Is  imperative 
that  we  Insure  every  police  officer  in  this 
country  the  civil  rights  guaranteed  to 
him  under  our  Constitution.  These  are 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  afforded  to 
every  American  citizen,  and  they  should 
not  be  denied  to  those  engaged  In  law 
enforcement  activities.  It  deeply  disturbs 
me  that  In  certain  areas  of  the  Nation, 
law  enforcement  officers,  if  arrested  and 
charged  with  a  crime,  are  denied  their 
citizen's  right  to  immediate  legal  counsel 
and  may  be  detained  in  jail  for  a  period 
of  time.  It  is  also  disturbing,  and  I  believe 
unfair,  that  police  officers  are  presently 
prohibited  from  participating  in  any  po- 
tical  activity,  a  right  of  all  other  citizens. 

It  is  obvious  that  many  policemen  feel 
they  have  beciome  second-class  citizens 
by  the  very  fact  that  they  are  denied 
these  rights  and  privileges.  The  discrimi- 
nation which  they  rightly  feel,  and  the 
ensuing  low  state  of  morale,  should  be  a 
matter  of  serious  concern  to  all  of  us.  I 
believe  that  the  very  least  we  can  do  for 
our  law  enforcement  officers  Is  to  assure 
them,  In  the  most  certain  terms,  that 
they  are  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and 
considerations  as  the  rest  of  society. 

Last  year,  Congressman  Biaggi's 
Policeman's  Bill  of  Rights,  now  embodied 


in  this  amendment,  received  the  bipar- 
tisan support  of  more  than  125  Members 
of  the  House  and  the  endorsement  of  a 
host  of  law  enforcement  organizations. 
The  nature  and  extent  of  this  support 
indicates  a  general  and  growing  feeling 
that  it  is  high  time  that  the  rights  of  our 
law  enforcement  officers  be  recognized 
and  that  the  injustices  which  they  have 
experienced  be  eliminated.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  Biaggi  amendment. 

Mr.  M0NT(3OMERY.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  Biaggi  amend- 
ment which  in  effect  is  the  bill  of  rights 
for  police  officers  across  the  country. 

This  amendment  would  set  up  new 
standards  for  law  enforcement  officers  on 
both  the  national  and  State  level. 

In  the  last  few  years  rulings  by  the 
Supreme  Court  protect  the  criminal  In- 
stead of  the  general  public  and  the  po- 
liceman himself. 

Its  high  time  we  give  our  policemen 
more  rights  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

I  support  this  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  who  him- 
self before  coming  to  the  Congress  was 
an  outstanding  police  officer  with  the 
New  York  Police  Department. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BIACXJI.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  con- 
sidering H.R.  8152,  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Act,  providing  Federal  aid  to 
communities  for  purposes  of  securing  law 
and  order,  it  is  necessary  that  we  also 
consider  those  officials  who  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  our  laws. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  we  have  to,  yet 
advisable  that  we  do  provide  our  law 
enforcement  officials  with  a  re-statement 
of  their  basic  rights.  I  am  referring  to 
the  law  enforcement  officers'  "bill  of 
rights,"  which  I  am  cosponsorlng  with 
my  colleague  from  New  York,  Congress- 
man Biaggi.  While  these  basic  rights 
should  not  have  to  be  mandated  by  an 
act  of  Congress,  the  recent  abuses  en- 
dured by  many  law  enforcement  officials 
Indicate  that  such  a  reinforcement  Is 
both  necessary  and  timely. 

Many  provisions  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment "bill  of  rights"  are  mundane.  Sure- 
ly, Congress  siiould  not  need  to  declare, 
by  statute,  that  any  Investigation  of  an 
officer  which  might  lead  to  "disciplinary 
action,  demotion,  dismissal,  or  criminal 
charges"  should  take  place  at  a  reason- 
able hour;  that  a  law  enforcement  officer 
should  be  informed  of  the  nature  of  the 
Investigation,  that  a  complaint  against  a 
law  officer  should  be  authorized;  that  the 
law  officer  should  have  the  right  to  coun- 
sel. Such  basic  provisions  do  not  con- 
stitute any  imreasonable  demand  or  any 
privileged  consideration.  Each  provides 
a  basic  right. 

In  considering  the  need  for  this  leg- 


islation, one  need  not  search  far  for 
Indications  warranting  support  of  this 
measure.  The  temper  of  our  times  yields 
occasional  violent  opposition  to  law  en- 
forcement, with  abuse  often  directed  to- 
ward our  dedicated  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  recognize  that 
there  may  be,  on  occasion,  some  Indi- 
viduals wearing  a  badge  who  exceed  their 
authority,  we  also  recognize  that  the  vast 
multitude  of  our  police  officers  are  hon- 
est, courageous  men  seeking  the  proper 
and  lawful  fulfillment  of  their  respon- 
sibilities. 

In  support  of  the  work  of  our  law  offi- 
cers, let  us  discourage  those  who  thwart 
the  sincere  efforts  of  providing  law  and 
order  In  our  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
and  let  us  support  this  amendment  pro- 
viding our  police  with  a  "bill  of  rights." 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  Biaggi  amendment.  In 
recent  years,  this  Nation  has  seen  the 
extension  of  basic  civil  rights  to  every 
segment  of  the  population.  In  addition, 
we  have  attempted  to  make  a  case  for 
the  extension  of  basic  human  rights  to 
persecuted  groups  around  the  world. 
While  all  of  these  causes  are  more  than 
justified,  I  fear  that  we  have  neglected 
to  pass  on  these  same  rights  to  one 
group  of  citizens — our  law  enforcement 
officers. 

While  the  policeman  is  required  to  en- 
force the  law  and  protect  the  rights  of 
others,  he  i&  consistently  denied  the  pro- 
tection of  those  same  rights.  Thus  the 
policeman  Is  considered  a  second-class 
citizen  when  It  comes  to  constitutional 
rights. 

The  amendment  Introduced  by  my  col- 
league (Mr.  Biaggi)  would  act  to  rectify 
this  situation  by  amending  the  Omnibus 
Crime  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  by 
establishing  a  nine-point  bill  of  rights 
that  would  provide  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers, including  officers  of  public  agen- 
cies, with  statutory  protection  for  cer- 
tain rights  enjoyed  by  other  citizens,  In- 
cluding the  right  of  police  officers  to  en- 
gage In  political  activity  while  off  duty 
and  out  of  uniform;  the  right  to  have 
other  law  enforcement  officers  as  mem- 
bers on  complaint  review  boards;  and  the 
right  to  bring  civil  suit  against  anyone 
for  damages  suffered,  or  for  abridgement 
of  their  civil  rights  arising  out  of  the  of- 
ficer's performsmce  of  official  duties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  demand  a  great 
deal  from  our  law  enforcement  officers^ 
and  rightly  so.  Theirs  Is  an  Important 
public  trust.  However,  I  feel  that  we  can- 
not In  good  conscience  withhold  from 
those  Individuals  rights  which  the  aver- 
age citizen  takes  for  granted.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield? 
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Mr.  BIAOOI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Will  you  please  explain  to  me  what 
prisoners'  rights  are  included  with  the 
regular  policemen?  You  said  your  bill 
contains  rights  for  the  policemen  that 
are  the  same  as  those  granted  by  Federal 
judges  for  prisoners.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  Right. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  What  are  those 
rights? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Let  us  talk  in  terms  of 
some  of  the  rights  of  prisoners.  If  there 
are  any  charges  against  them,  they  have 
a  right  to  confront  their  accuser  and 
they  have  a  right  to  be  represented  by 
counsel.  Policemen  do  not  have  that 
right.  

Mr.  CONYERS.  You  mean  without 
your  bill  police  officers  do  not  have  that 
right  in  the  courts  of  law  In  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  BIAOGI.  We  are  talking  about  ad- 
ministrative hearings  here.  That  is  what 
we  are  talking  about.  And  in  prisons  we 
are  talking  about  institutional  hearings. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Let  me  respond  a  little 
further. 

We  have  many  instances  and  not  sim- 
ply one,  and  it  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
I  introduced  this  amendment  and  In- 
cluded some  of  these  provisions  in  it.  We 
have  actions  taken  by  police  superiors 
who  will  break  Into  a  police  officer's 
house  at  2  or  3  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  remove  him  and  take  him  away.  I 
know  you  are  smiling  because  it  has  been 
done  to  civilians,  but  there  is  no  Justi- 
fication for  that,  either,  by  the  way. 
They  will  hold  them  incommunicado, 
and  no  one  knows  where  he  Is,  without 
charges  being  preferred.  It  has  hap- 
pened many  times. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Has  the  genUeman 
brought  this  amendment  before  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary that  was  handling  or  consider- 
ing the  LEAA  legislation? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  would  like  to  respond 
to  the  gentleman  and  say  that  this  bill 
has  been  introduced  in  three  successive 
Congresses.  It  has  been  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  in  each  of  these  sessions,  and 
I  sought  a  hearing,  but  imtll  recently  I 
was  not  afforded  any. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
gentleman  was  assured  that  there  would 
be  hearings  and  he  was  also  reminded  of 
the  fact  tliat  the  Department  of  Justice 
issued  a  report  which  was  requested  of 
them  and  they  violently  and  vigorously 
opposed  the  thrust  of  the  gentleman's 
bill? 

The  gentleman  was  assured,  because 
of  the  very  comprehensive  and  compli- 
cated nature  of  the  bill  of  rights  that 
he  proposed,  which  we  are  cdl  sympa- 
thetic with,  that  he  would  be  given  a  full 
hearing,  and  as  such  the  gentleman  did 
not  come  before  the  committee  which 
was  holding  the  hearings  on  this  par- 
ticular LEAA  bill. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Let  me  respond  to  that 
question.  As  I  said  before 


Mr.  RODINO.  Is  that  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  will  respond  to  eadi 
one  of  the  points. 

I  Introduced  this  bill  in  three  succes- 
sive Congresses  and  received  83rmpa- 
thetic  responses.  I  asked  for  a  hearing 
last  year  and  did  not  get  any  assurance 
of  a  hearing  xmtil  I  Indicated  I  was  going 
to  offer  it  as  an  amendment  to  the 
present  LEAA  bill. 

Let  me  talk  in  terms  concerning  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  would  prefer  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  would  per- 
mit me  to  finish  my  statement. 

Talking  In  terms  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  what  they  say,  here  Is  what 
they  say: 

Although  the  Department  of  Justice  be- 
lieves that  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
officers  should  be  afforded  many  of  the  rights 
contemplated — we  believe  that  this  bill 
would  be  an  undesirable  intrusion  Into  the 
activities  of  State  and  local  units  of  govern- 
ment, which  should  be  responsible  for  assur- 
ing the  rights  of  their  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers. 

I  agree,  but  they  have  not  been  respon- 
sible. Those  local  governments  can  estab- 
lish their  own  prerogatives  by  either  ap- 
plying for  the  funds  or  not  applying  for 
the  funds.  Let  them  qualify. 

Let  me  continue  a  little  further,  and 
read  what  they  say.  They  say — and  this 
is  the  Department  of  Justice — 

We  believe  that  there  Is  a  need  for  mini- 
mum standards  with  respect  to  police  griev- 
ances and  the  investigation  of  police  con- 
duct. In  fact,  the  specific  subject  of  rights  of 
police  officers 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  We  have  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cleric  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  I 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"TITLE  I — ^LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

ASSISTANCE 

"declarations   and    PXmPOSE 

"Congress  finds  that  the  high  incidence  of 
crime  in  the  United  States  threatens  the 
peace,  security,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
Nation  and  Its  citizens.  To  reduce  and  pre- 
vent crime  and  Juvenile  delinquency,  and  to 
insure  the  greater  safety  of  the  people,  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  efforts  must 
be  better  coordln&ted.  Intensified,  and  made 
more  effective  at  all  levels  of  government. 

"Congress  finds  further  that  crime  Is  es- 
sentially a  local  problem  thait  must  be  dealt 
with  by  State  and  local  governments  If  it  la 
to  be  controlled  effectively. 

"It  Is  therefore  the  declared  policy  of  the 
Congress  to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments In  strengthening  and  Improving  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  at  every 
level  by  national  assistance.  It  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title  to  (1 )  encourage  States  and 
units  of  general  local  government  to  develop 
and  adopt  comprehensive  plans  baeed  upon 
their  evaluation  of  State  and  local  problems 
of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice;  (2) 
authorize  grants  to  States  and  units  of  local 


government  In  order  to  Improve  and 
strengthen  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
Justice;  and  (3)  encourage  research  and  de- 
velopment directed  toward  the  Improvement 
of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  and 
the  development  of  new  methods  for  the  pre- 
vention and  reductkm  of  crime  and  the 
detection,  apprehension,  and  rehabUltation 
of  criminals. 

"Pa«t  a — Law  Entorceicent  Assxstancb 

AOMnnSTRATlON 

"Bbc.  101.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  Department  of  Justice  under  the 
general  authority  of  the  Attorney  General,  a 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
{hereinafter  referred  to  In  this  title  as  'Ad- 
ministration') composed  of  an  Administrator 
of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  and  a  Deputy 
Administrator  of  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  be  the  head 
of  the  agency.  The  Deputy  Administrator 
shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  delegate  to  him,  and  shall  per- 
form the  functions  of  the  Admlnlstratcw  In 
the  absence  or  Incapacity  of  the  Administra- 
tor. 

"Past  B — Plawning  Grants 

"Sec.  201.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
encourage  States  and  units  of  general  local 
g&vemment  to  develop  and  adopt  comprehen- 
sive law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice 
plans  based  on  their  evaluation  of  State  and 
local  problems  of  law  enforcement  and  crimi- 
nal Justice. 

"Sec.  202.  The  Administration  shall  make 
grants  to  the  States  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  State  law  enfcM'cement  and 
criminal  Justice  planning  agencies  (herein- 
after referred  to  In  this  title  as  'State  plan- 
ning agencies')  for  the  preparation,  develop- 
ment, and  revision  of  the  State  plan  required 
under  section  303  of  this  title.  Any  State 
may  make  application  to  the  Administration 
for  such  grants  within  six  months  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  A  grant  made  under  this 
part  to  a  State  shall  be  utilized  by  the  State 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  State  planning 
agency.  Such  agency  shall  be  created  or  des- 
ignated by  the  chief  executive  of  the  State 
and  shall  be  subject  to  his  Jurisdiction.  The 
State  planning  agency  and  any  regional  plan- 
ning units  (Including  any  Criminal  Justice 
Coordinating  Council)  within  the  State  shall, 
within  their  respective  Jurisdictions,  be  rep- 
resentative of  the  law  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal Justice  agencies,  imlts  of  general  local 
government,  and  public  agencies  maintain- 
ing programs  to  reduce  and  control  crime 
and  shall  include  representatives  of  citizen, 
professional,  and  comm\inlty  organizations. 

"(b)   The  State's  planning  agency  shall — 

"(1)  develop.  In  accordance  with  part  C, 
a  comprehensive  statewide  plan  for  the  im- 
provement of  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
Justice  throughout  the  State; 

"(2)  define,  develop,  and  correlate  pro- 
grams and  projects  for  the  State  and  the 
units  of  general  local  government  In  the  State 
or  combinations  of  States  or  vmlts  for  Im- 
provement In  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
Justice;  and 

"(3)  establish  priorities  for  the  improve- 
ment In  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Jus- 
tice throughout  the  State. 

"(c)  The  State  planning  agency  shall  make 
such  arrangements  as  such  agency  deems 
necessary  to  provide  that  at  least  40  per 
centum  of  all  Federal  funds  granted  to  such 
agency  under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year 
will  be  available  to  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment or  combinations  of  such  units  to 
enable  such  units  and  combinations  of  such 
units  to  participate  In  the  formulation  of  the 
comprehensive  State  plan  required  under  this 
part.  The  Administration  may  waive  this  re- 
quirement, in  whole  or  In  part,  upon  a  find- 
ing  that   the   requirement   Is   Inappropriate 
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In  view  of  the  respective  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  Justice  planning  responsibilities 
exercised  by  the  State  anc"  its  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  and  that  adherence  to 
the  requirement  would  not  contribute  to  the 
efficient  development  of  the  State  plan  re- 
quired under  this  part.  In  allocating  funds 
under  this  subsection,  the  State  planning 
agency  shall  assure  that  major  cities  and 
counties  within  the  State  receive  planning 
funds  to  develop  comprehensive  plans  and  co- 
ordinate functions  at  the  local  level.  Any  por- 
tion of  such  40  per  centum  In  any  State  for 
any  fiscal  year  not  required  for  the  purpose 
set  forth  in  this  subsection  shall  be  available 
for  expenditure  by  such  State  agency  from 
time  to  time  on  dates  during  such  year  as  the 
Administration  may  fix,  for  the  development 
by  it  of  the  State  plan  required  under  this 
part. 

"(d)  The  State  plaimlng  agency  and  any 
other  planning  organization  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  title  shall  hold  each  meeting 
open  to  the  public,  giving  public  notice  of 
the  time  and  place  of  such  meeting,  and  the 
natiu-e  of  the  business  to  be  transacted,  if 
final  action  is  taken  at  that  meeting  on  (A) 
the  State  plan,  or  (B)  any  application  for 
funds  under  this  title.  The  State  planning 
agency  and  any  other  planning  organiza- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  the  title  shall  pro- 
vide for  public  access  to  all  records  relating 
to  Its  functions  under  this  Act,  except  such 
records  as  are  required  to.be  kept  confi- 
dential by  any  other  provisions  of  local, 
State,  or  Federal  law. 

"Sec.  204.  A  Federal  grant  authorized 
under  this  part  shall  not  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  the  expenses  Incurred  by  the  State 
and  units  of  general  local  government  under 
this  part.  The  non-Federal  funding  of  such 
expenses  shall  be  of  money  appropriated  in 
the  aggregate  by  the  State  or  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government,  except  that  the  State 
will  provide  in  the  aggregate  not  less  than 
one-half  of  the  non-Federal  funding  re- 
quired of  units  of  general  local  government 
under  this  part. 

"Sec.  205.  Funds  appropriated  to  make 
grants  under  this  part  for  a  fiscal  year  shall 
be  allocated  by  the  Administration  among 
the  States  for  use  therein  by  the  State  plan- 
ning agency  or  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment, as  the  case  may  be.  The  Administra- 
tion shall  allocate  $200,000  to  each  of  the 
States;  and  It  shall  then  allocate  the  re- 
mainder of  such  funds  available  among  the 
States  according  to  their  relative  popiila- 
tlona. 

"Part  O — Grants  tor  Law  Enforcement 
Purposes 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
part  to  encourage  States  and  luilts  of  gen- 
eral local  government  to  carry  out  programs 
and  projects  to  Improve  and  strengfthen  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice. 

"(b)  The  Administration  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  States  having  comprehensive 
State  plans  approved  by  It  under  this  part, 
for — 

"(1)  Public  protection,  including  the  de- 
velopment, demonstration,  evaluation.  Im- 
plementation, and  purchase  of  methods,  de- 
vices, facilities,  and  equipment  designed  to 
improve  and  strengfthen  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  and  reduce  crime  in  public 
and  private  places. 

"(2)  The  recruiting  of  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  Justice  personnel  and  the  train- 
ing of  personnel  in  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Jvistlce. 

"(3)  Public  education  relating  to  crime 
prevention  and  encouraging  respect  for  law 
and  order,  including  education  programs  In 
schools  and  programs  to  improve  public  un- 
derstanding of  and  cooperation  with  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  Justice  agencies. 

"(4)  Constructing  buUdlngs  or  other  phys- 
ical faculties  which  would  fulflU  or  imple- 
ment the  purpose  of  this  section,  including 
local  correctional  fadUties,  centers  for  the 


treatment  of  narcotic  addicts,  and  tempo- 
rary courtroom  facilities  in  areas  of  high 
crime  Incidence. 

"(5)  The  organization,  education,  and 
training  of  special  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  units  to  combat  organized 
crime.  Including  the  establishment  and  de- 
velopment of  State  organized  crime  preven- 
tion councils,  the  recruiting  and  training  of 
special  Investigative  and  prosecuting  person- 
nel, and  the  development  of  systems  for  col- 
lecting, storing,  and  disseminating  Informa- 
tion relating  to  the  control  of  organized 
crime. 

"^6)  The  organization,  education,  and 
training  of  regular  law  enforcement  officers, 
special  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice 
units,  and  law  enforcement  reserve  units  for 
the  prevention,  detection,  and  control  of 
riots  and  other  violent  civil  disorders.  In- 
cluding the  acquisition  of  riot  control  equip- 
ment. 

"(7)  The  recruiting,  organization,  training, 
and  education  of  community  service  officers 
to  serve  with  and  assist  local  and  State  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  agencies 
In  the  discharge  of  their  duties  through  such 
activities  as  recruiting;  Improvement  of 
police-community  relations  and  grievance 
resoUition  mechanisms;  community  patrol 
activities;  encoiu'agement  of  neighborhood 
participation  in  crime  prevention  and  public 
safety  efforts;  and  other  activities  designed  to 
improve  police  capabilities,  public  safety  and 
the  objectives  of  this  section :  Provided,  That 
In  no  case  shall  a  grant  be  made  under  this 
subcategory  without  the  approval  of  the 
local  government  or  local  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  Justice  agency. 

"(8)  The  establishment  of  a  Criminal 
Justice  Coordinating  Council  for  any  unit  of 
general  local  government  or  any  combina- 
tion of  such  units  within  the  State,  having 
a  papulation  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand or  more,  to  assure  Improved  planning 
and  coordination  of  all  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  activities. 

"(9)  The  development  and  operation  of 
community-based  delinquent  prevention  and 
correctional  programs,  emphasizing  halfway 
houses  and  other  community-based  rehabil- 
itation centers  for  Initial  preconviction  or 
postconviction  referral  of  offenders;  expand- 
ed probationary  programs,  including  para- 
professional  and  volunteer  participation;  and 
community  service  centers  for  the  guidance 
and  supervision  of  potential  repeat  youthful 
offenders. 

"(c)  The  portion  of  any  Federal  grant 
made  under  this  section  for  the  purposes, 
of  paragraph  (4)  of  subsecUon  (b)  of  this 
section  may  be  up  to  60  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  the  program  or  project  specified  in 
the  application  for  such  grant.  The  portion 
of  any  Federal  grant  made  under  this  sec- 
tion to  be  iised  for  any  other  purpose  set 
forth  in  this  section  may  be  up  to  00  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  the  program  or  project 
specified  in  the  application  for  such  grant. 
No  part  of  any  grant  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  renting,  leasing,  or 
constructing  buUdlngs  or  other  physical  fa- 
cilities shall  be  used  for  land  acquisition.  In 
the  case  of  a  grant  tmder  this  section  to  an 
Indian  tribe  or  other  aboriginal  group.  If 
the  Administration  determines  that  the  tribe 
or  group  does  not  have  sufficient  funds  avail- 
able to  meet  the  local  share  of  the  cost  of 
any  program  or  project  to  be  funded  under 
the  grant,  the  Administration  may  Increase 
the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  thereof  to  the 
extent  It  deems  necessary.  The  non-Federal 
fxinding  of  the  cost  of  any  program  or  project 
to  be  funded  by  a  grant  under  this  section 
shall  be  of  money  appropriated  in  the  aggre- 
gate, by  State  or  Individual  units  of  govern- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  the  shared  funding 
of  such  programs  or  projects. 

"Sec.  302.  Any  State  desiring  to  partici- 
pate in  the  grant  program  under  this  part 


shall  establish  a  State  planning  agency  as 
described  in  part  B  of  this  title  and  shall 
within  six  months  after  approval  of  a  plan- 
ning grant  under  part  B  submit  to  the  Ad- 
ministration through  such  State  planning 
agency  a  comprehensive  State  plan  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  part  B  of  this  title. 

"Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Administration  shall 
make  grants  under  this  title  to  a  State  plan- 
ning agency  If  such  agency  has  on  file  with 
the  Administration  an  approved  comprehen- 
sive State  plan  (not  more  than  one  year 
in  age)  which  conforms  with  the  purposes 
and  requirements  of  this  title.  No  State  plan 
shall  be  approved  as  comprehensive  unless 
the  Administration  finds  that  the  plan  pro- 
vides for  the  allocation  of  adequate  assist- 
ance to  deal  with  law  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal Justice  problems  In  areas  characterized 
by  both  high  crime  Incidence  and  high  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  activity. 
Each    such  plan  shall — 

"(1)  provide  for  the  administration  of 
such  grants  by  the  State  planning  agency; 

"(2)  provide  that  at  least  the  per  centum 
of  Federal  assistance  granted  to  the  State 
planning  agency  under  this  part  for  any  fiscal 
year  which  corresponds  to  the  per  centum  of 
the  State  and  local  law  enforcement  expendi- 
tures funded  and  expended  In  the  immedi- 
ately preceding  fiscal  year  by  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  will  be  made  available 
to  such  units  or  combinations  of  such  units 
In  the  Immediately  following  fiscal  year  for 
the  development  and  Implementation  of  pro- 
grams and  projects  for  the  Improvement  of 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice,  and 
that  with  respect  to  such  programs  or  proj- 
ects the  State  wiU  provide  in  the  aggregate 
not  less  than  one-half  of  the  non-Federal 
funding.  Per  centum  determinations  under 
this  paragraph  for  law  enforcement  funding 
and  expenditures  for  such  Immediately  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  shall  be  based  upon  the 
most  accurate  and  complete  data  available  for 
such  fiscal  year  or  for  the  last  fiscal  year  for 
which  such  data  are  available.  The  Admin- 
istration sbaU  have  the  authority  to  approve 
such  determinations  and  to  review  the  ac- 
curacy and  completeness  of  such  data; 

"(3)  adequately  take  into  account  the 
needs  and  requests  of  the  units  of  general 
local  government  In  the  State  and  encourage 
local  Initiative  In  the  development  of  pro- 
grams and'  projects  for  improvements  in  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice,  and  pro- 
vide for  an  appropriately  balanced  allocation 
of  funds  between  the  State  and  the  units  of 
general  local  government  in  the  State  and 
among  such  units; 

"(4)  incorporate  innovations  and  advanced 
techniques  and  contain  a  comprehensive  out- 
line of  priorities  for  the  Improvement  and 
coordination  of  all  a^>ect3  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  Justice,  dealt  with  In  the 
plan,  including  description  of:  (A)  general 
needs  and  problems;  (B)  existing  syst«ms; 
(C)  avaUable  resources;  (D)  organizational 
systems  and  administrative  machinery  for 
implementing  the  plan;  (E)  the  direction, 
scope,  and  general  types  of  improvements  to 
be  made  in  the  future;  and  (F)  to  the  extent 
appropriate,  the  relationship  of  the  plan  to 
other  relevant  State  or  local  law  of  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  Justice,  plans  and  systems; 

"(5)  provide  for  effective  utilization  of 
existing  facilities  and  permit  and  encourage 
units  of  general  local  government  to  com- 
bine or  provide  for  cooperative  arrangements 
with  respect  to  services,  facilities,  and  equip- 
ment; 

"(6)  provide  for  research  and  develop- 
ment; 

"(7)  provide  for  appropriate  review  of  pro- 
cedures of  actions  taken  by  the  State  plan- 
ning agency  disapproving  an  application  for 
which  funds  are  avaUable  or  terminating  or 
refusing  to  continue  financial  assistance  to 
units  of  general  local  government  or  com- 
binations of  such  units; 
"(8)    demonstrate  the  wlUlnKness  of  the 
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state  to  contribute  technical  assistance  or 
services  for  programs  and  projects  contem- 
plated by  the  statewide  comprehensive  plan 
and  the  programs  and  projects  contemplated 
by  units  of  general  local  government  or 
combinations  of  such  units; 

"(9)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  de- 
signed to  assure  that  Federal  funds  made 
available  under  this  title  will  be  so  used  as 
not  to  supplant  State  or  local  funds,  but  to 
Increase  the  amounts  of  such  funds  that 
would  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds 
be  made  available  for  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice; 

"(10)  provide  for  such  fund  accounting, 
audit,  monitoring,  and  evaluation  procedures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  fiscal  control, 
proper  management,  and  disbursement  of 
funds  received  under  this  title; 

"(11)  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  such 
data  and  information,  and  for  the  submis- 
sion of  such  reports  in  such  form,  at  such 
times,  and  containing  such  data  and  Informa- 
tion as  the  National  Institute  for  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice  may  reason- 
ably require  to  evaluate  pursuant  to  section 
402(c)  programs  and  projects  carried  out 
under  this  title  and  as  the  Administration 
may  reasonably  require  to  administer  other 
provisions  of  this  title;  and 

"(12)  provide  funding  Incentives  to  those 
units  of  general  local  government  that  coor- 
dinate or  combine  law  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal Justice  functions  or  activities  with 
other  such  units  within  the  State  for  the 
purpose  of  Improving  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice. 

Any  portion  of  the  per  centum  to  be  made 
available  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
section  In  any  State  in  any  fiscal  year  not 
required  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  such 
paragraph  (3)  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture by  such  State  agency  from  time  to  time 
on  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Administra- 
tion may  fix,  for  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  programs  and  projects  for 
the  improvement  of  law  enforcement  and  in 
conformity  with  the  State  plan. 

"(b)  No  approval  shall  be  given  to  any 
State  plan  unless  and  until  the  Administra- 
tion finds  that  such  plan  reflects  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  Improve  the  quality  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  throughout 
the  State.  No  award  of  funds  which  are  al- 
located to  the  States  under  this  title  on  the 
basis  of  population  shall  be  made  with  re- 
spect to  a  program  or  project  other  than  a 
program  or  project  contained  in  an  approved 
plan. 

"(c)  No  plan  shall  be  approved  as  compre- 
hensive imless  it  establishes  statewide  prior- 
ities for  the  improvement  and  coordination 
of  all  aspects  of  law  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal justice,  and  considers  the  relationships 
of  activities  carried  out  under  this  title  to 
related  activities  being  carried  out  under 
other  Inderal  programs,  the  general  types  of 
Improvements  to  be  made  In  the  future,  the 
effective  utUlzatlon  of  existing  facilities,  the 
encouragement  of  cooperative  arrangements 
between  units  of  general  local  government, 
innovations  and  advanced  techniques  In  the 
design  of  institutions  and  facilities,  and  ad- 
vanced practices  in  the  recruitment,  or- 
ganization, training,  and  education  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  personnel. 
It  shall  thoroughly  address  improved  court 
and  correctional  programs  and  practices 
throughout  the  State. 

"Sec.  304.  State  planning  agencies  shall 
receive  applications  for  financial  assistance 
from  units  of  general  local  government  and 
combinations  of  such  units.  When  a  State 
planning  agency  determines  that  such  an 
application  is  in  accordance  with  the  piu-- 
poses  stated  in  section  301  and  is  in  conform- 
ance with  any  existing  statewide  comprehen- 
sive law  enforcement  plan,  the  State  plan- 
ning agency  is  authorized  to  disburse  funds 
to  the  applicant. 

"Sec.  305.  Where  a  State  has  failed  to  have 


a  comprehensive  State  plan  approved  under 
this  title  within  the  period  specified  by  the 
Administration  for  such  purpose,  the  funds 
allocated  for  such  State  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  section  306(a)  of  this  title  shall  be  avail- 
able for  reallocation  by  the  Administration 
imder  paragraph  (2)  of  section  306(a) . 

"Sec.  306.  (a)  The  funds  appropriated  each 
fiscal  year  to  make  grants  under  this  part 
shall  be  allocated  by  the  Administration  as 
follows : 

"(1)  Eighty-five  per  centum  of  such  funds 
shall  be  allocated  among  the  States  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  populations  for  grsoits 
to  State  planning  agencies. 

"(2)  Fifteen  per  centum  of  such  funds, 
plus  any  additional  amounts  made  avail- 
able by  virtue  of  the  application  of  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  305  and  509  of  this  title  to 
the  grant  of  any  State,  may,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Administration,  be  allocated 
among  the  States  for  grants  to  State  plan- 
ning agencies,  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment, combinations  of  such  units,  or 
private  nonprofit  organizations,  according  to 
the  criteria  and  on  the  terms  and  conditions 
the  Administration  determines  consistent 
with  this  title. 

Any  grant  made  from  funds  available  under 
paragrs^h  (2)  of  this  subsection  may  be  up 
to  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  program 
or  project  for  which  such  grant  is  made.  No 
part  of  any  grant  under  such  paragraph  for 
the  pvirpose  of  renting,  leasing  or  construct- 
ing buildings  or  other  physical  facilities  shall 
be  used  for  land  acquisition.  In  the  case  of  a 
grant  under  such  paragraph  to  an  Indian 
tribe  or  other  aboriginal  group,  if  the  Admin- 
istration determines  that  the  tribe  or  group 
does  not  have  sufficient  funds  available  to 
meet  the  local  share  of  the  costs  of  any 
program  or  project  to  be  funded  under  the 
grant,  the  Administration  may  increase  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  thereof  to  the  extent 
it  deems  necessary.  The  limitations  on  the 
expenditure  of  portions  of  grants  for  the 
compensation  of  persoimel  in  subsection  (d) 
of  section  301  of  this  title  shall  apply  to  a 
grant  under  such  paragraph.  The  nod-Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  any  program  or 
project  to  be  funded  under  this  section  shall 
be  of  money  appropriated  in  the  aggregate 
by  the  State  of  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment, or  provided  in  the  aggregate  by  a  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organization.  The  Administra- 
tion shall  make  grants  in  Its-discretion  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  accord  funding  Incentives  to 
those  States  or  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment that  coordinate  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  functions  and  activities  with 
other  such  States  or  imits  of  general  local 
government  thereof  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice. 

"(b)  If  the  Administration  determines,  on 
the  basis  of  information  available  to  it  dur- 
ing any  fiscal  year,  that  a  portion  of  the 
funds  allocated  to  a  State  for  that  fiscal  year 
for  grants  to  the  State  planning  agency  of 
the  State  will  not  be  required  by  the  State, 
or  that  the  State  will  be  unable  to  qualify  to 
receive  any  portion  of  the  funds  under  the 
requirements  of  this  part,  that  portion  shall 
be  available  for  reallocation  to  other  States 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

"Sec.  307.  In  making  grants  under  this 
part,  the  Administration  and  each  State 
planning  agency,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall 
give  special  emphasis,  where  appropriate  or 
feasible,  to  programs  and  projects  dealing 
with  the  prevention,  detection,  and  control 
of  organized  crime  and  of  riots  and  other 
violent  civil  disorders. 

"Sec.  308.  Each  State  plan  submitted  to 
the  Administration  for  approval  under  sec- 
tion 302  shall  be  either  approved  or  disap- 
proved, in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  Adminis- 
tration no  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  submission.  If  not  disapproved  (and 


returned  with  the  reasons  for  such  disap- 
proval) within  such  ninety  days  of  such 
application,  such  plan  shall  be  deemed  ap- 
proved for  the  purposes  of  this -title.  The  rea- 
sons for  disapproval  of  such  plan,  in  order  to 
be  effective  for  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
shall  contain  an  explanation  of  which  re- 
quirements enumerated  In  section  302(b) 
such  plan  falls  to  comply  with,  or  an  expla- 
nation of  what  supp>ortlng  material  is  neces- 
sary for  the  Administration  to  evaluate  such 
plan.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'date  of  submission'  means  the  date  on 
which  a  State  plan  which  the  State  has  des- 
ignated as  the  'final  State  plan  application' 
for  the  appropriate  fiscal  year  is  delivered  to 
the  Administration. 

"Part  D — Training,  Education,  Research, 
Demonstration,  and  Special  Grants 

"Sec.  401.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
provide  for  and  encourage  training,  educa- 
tion, research,  and  develc^ment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  law  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal justice,  and  developing  new  methods 
for  the  prevention  and  reduction  of  crime, 
and  the  detection  and  apprehension  of 
criminals. 

"Sec.  402.  (a)  There  is  established  within 
the  Department  of  Justice  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice  (hereafter  referred  to  in  this  part 
as  'Institute').  The  Institute  shall  be  under 
the  general  authority  of  the  Administration. 
The  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  In- 
stitute shall  be  a  Director  appointed  by  the 
Administrator.  It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  the 
Institute  to  encourage  research  and  devel- 
opment to  improve  and  strengthen  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice,  to  dissemi- 
nate the  results  of  such  efforts  to  State 
and  local  governments,  and  to  develop  and 
support  programs  for  the  training  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  personnel. 

"(b)  The  Institute  Is  authorized — 

"(I)  to  make  grants  to,  or  enter  into  con- 
tracts with,  public  agencies,  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  or  private  organizations 
to  conduct  research,  demonstrations,  or  spe- 
cial projects  pertaining  to  the  purposes 
described  in  this  title.  Including  the  devel- 
opment of  new  or  Improved  approaches, 
techniques,  systems,  equipment,  and  devices 
to  improve  and  strengthen  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  Justice; 

"(2)  to  make  continuing  studies  and  un- 
dertake programs  of  research  to  develop  new 
or  improved  t^proaches,  techniques,  systems, 
equipment,  and  devices  to  Improve  and 
strengthen  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
Justice,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
effectiveness  of  projects  or  programs  carried 
out  under  this  title; 

"(3)  to  carry  out  programs  of  behavioral 
research  designed  to  provide  more  accurate 
IhTormatlon  on  the  causes  of  crime  and  the 
effectiveness  of  various  means  of  preventing 
crime,  and  to  evaluate  the  success  of  correc- 
tional procedures; 

"(4)  to  make  recommendations  for  action 
which  can  be  taken  by  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  and  by  private  persons  and 
organizations  to  Improve  and  strengthen 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  Jxistlce; 

"(5)  to  carry  out  programs  of  instructional 
assistance  consisting  of  research  fellowships 
for  the  programs  provided,  under  this  sec- 
tion, and  special  worksh^s  for  the  presenta- 
tion and  dissemination  of  information  re- 
sulting from  research,  demonstrations,  and 
special  projects  authorized  by  this  title; 

"(6)  to  assist  In  conducting,  at  the  request 
of  a  State  or  a  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment or  a  combination  thereof,  local  or  re- 
gional training  programs  for  the  training  of 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal justice  personnel,  including  but  not 
limited  to  those  engaged  in  the  Investigation 
of  crime  and  apprehension  of  criminals, 
community  relations,  the  prosecution  or  de- 
fense of  those  charged  with  cxime,  oorrec- 
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tlons,  rehabilitation,  probation  and  parole  of 
offenders.  Such  training  activities  shall  be 
designed  to  supplement  and  improve  rather 
than  supplant  the  training  activities  of  the 
State  and  units  of  general  local  government. 
While  participating  in  the  training  program 
or  traveling  in  connection  with  participation 
In  the  training  program.  State  and  local  per- 
sonnel shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses  and 
a  per  diem  allowance  In  the  same  manner  as 
prescribed  under  section  5703(b)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  employed 
Intermittently  In  the  Government  service; 
and 

"(7)  to  establish  a  research  center  to  carry 
out  the  programs  described  in  this  section. 

"(c)  The  Institute  shall  serve  as  a  national 
clearinghouse  for  information  with  respect  to 
the  improvement  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice,  including  but  not  limited 
to  police,  courts,  prosecutors,  public  defend- 
ers, and  corrections. 

"The  Institute  shall  undertake,  where  pos- 
sible, to  evaluate  various  programs  and  proj- 
ects carried  out  under  this  title  to  determine 
their  impact  upon  the  quality  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  have  met  or  failed  to  meet  the 
purposes  and  policies  of  this  title,  and  shall 
disseminate  such  information  to  State  plan- 
ning agencies  and,  upon  request,  to  units  of 
general  local  government. 

"The  Institute  shall  report  annually  to  the 
President,  the  Congress,  the  State  planning 
agencies,  and,  upon  request,  to  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government,  on  the  research  and 
development  activities  undertaken  pursuant 
to  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (b),  shall  describe  and  in  such  report 
the  potential  benefits  of  such  activities  of 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  and 
the  results  of  the  evaluations  made  pursuant 
to  the  second  paragraph  of  this  subsection. 
Such  report  shall  also  describe  the  programs 
of  instructional  assistance,  the  special  work- 
shops, and  the  training  programs  undertaken 
pursuant  to  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  of  sub- 
section (b). 

"Sec.  403.  A  grant  authorized  under  this 
part  may  be  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the 
total  cost  of  each  project  for  which  such 
grant  is  made.  The  Administration  shall  re- 
quire, whenever  feasible,  as  a  condition  of 
approval  of  a  grant  under  this  part,  that  the 
recipient  contribute  money,  facilities,  or 
services  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which 
the  gr^nt  Is  sought. 

"Sec.  404.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  is  authorized  to — 

"(1)  establish  and  conduct  training  pro- 
grams at  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
National  Academy  at  Quantlco,  Virginia,  to 
provide,  at  the  request  of  a  State  or  unit  of 
local  government,  training  for  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  per- 
sonnel; and 

"(2)  develop  new  or  Improved  approaches, 
techniques,  systems,  equipment,  and  devices 
to  Improve  and  strengthen  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  Justice. 

"(b)  In  the  exercise  of  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  established  under  this 
section  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  shall  be  under  the  general 
authority  of  the  Attorney  General. 

"Sec.  405.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  828)  is  repealed:  Pro- 
vided, That — 

"(1)  The  Administration,  or  the  Attorney 
General  until  such  time  as  the  members  of 
the  Administration  are  appointed,  is  author- 
ized to  obligate  funds  for  the  continuation 
of  projects  approved  under  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1965  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  to  the  extent  that 
such  approval  provided  for  continuation. 

"(2)  Any  funds  obligated  under  subsection 
( 1 )  of  this  section  and  all  activities  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  the  review  under  subsec- 
tion (3)  of  this  section  may  be  carried  out 


vrtth  funds  previously  appropriated  and 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  title. 

"(3)  Immediately  upon  establishment  of 
the  Administration,  It  shall  be  Its  duty  to 
study,  review,  and  evaluate  projects  and  pro- 
grams funded  under  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Act  of  1965.  Continuation  of  proj- 
ects and  programs  under  subsections  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  section  shall  be  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Administration. 

"Sec.  406.  (a)  Pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section, 
the  Administration  is  authorized,  after  ap- 
propriate consultation  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  to  carry  out  programs 
of  academic  educational  assistance  to  Im- 
prove and  strengthen  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice. 

"(b)  The  Administration  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  contracts  to  make,  and  make 
payments  to  institutions  of  higher  education 
for  loans,  not  exceeding  $1,800  per  academic 
year  to  any  person,  to  persons  enrolled  on 
a  full-time  basis  In  undergraduate  or  grad- 
uate programs  approved  by  the  Administra- 
tion and  leading  to  degrees  or  certificates  In 
areas  directly  related  to  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  or  suitable  for  persons 
employed  In  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
Justice,  with  special  consideration  to  police 
or  correctional  personnel  of  States  or  units 
of  general  local  government  on  academic 
leave  to  earn  such  degrees  or  certificates. 
Loans  to  persons  assisted  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  made  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Administration  and  the  in- 
stitution offering  such  programs  may  deter- 
mine, except  that  the  total  amoiuit  of  any 
such  loan,  plus  Interest,  shall  be  canceled 
for  service  as  a  full -time  officer  or  employee 
of  a  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
agency  at  the  rate  of  25  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  of  such  loans  plus  interest  for 
each  complete  year  of  such  service  or  its 
equivalent  of  such  service,  as  determined 
under  regulations  of  the  Administration. 

"(c)  The  Administration  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  contracts  to  make,  and  make,  pay- 
ments to  institutions  of  higher  education  for 
tuition,  books  and  fees,  not  exceeding  $200 
per  academic  quarter  or  9300  per  semester 
for  any  person,  for  officers  of  any  publicly 
funded  law  enforcement  agency  enrolled  on 
a  full-time  or  part-time  basis  In  courses  In- 
cluded In  an  undergraduate  or  graduate  pro- 
gmm  which  is  approved  by  the  Administra- 
tion and  which  leads  to  a  degree  or  certificate 
in  an  area  related  to  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  or  an  area  suitable  for  per- 
sons employed  in  law  enforcement  and  crimi- 
nal justice.  Assistance  under  this  subsection 
may  be  granted  only  on  behalf  of  an  appli- 
cant who  enters  Into  an  agreement  to  remain 
In  the  service  of  the  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  agency  employing  such  ap- 
plicant for  a  period  of  two  years  following 
completion  of  any  course  for  which  pay- 
ments are  provided  under  this  subsection, 
and  in  the  event  such  service  is  not  com- 
pleted, to  repay  the  full  amount  of  such 
payments  on  such  terms  and  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Administration  may  prescribe. 

"  (d )  Full-time  teachers  or  persons  prepar- 
ing for  careers  as  full-time  teachers  of 
courses  related  to  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  or  suitable  for  persons  em- 
ployed in  law  enforcement,  In  institutions  of 
higher  education  which  are  eligible  to  receive 
funds  under  this  section,  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  assistance  under  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  this  section  as  determined  under  regu- 
lations of  the  Administration. 

"(e)  The  Administration  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  or  enter  into  contracts  with 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  or  com- 
binations of  such  Institutions,  to  assist  them 
In  planning,  developing,  strengthening,  im- 
proving, or  carrying  out  programs  or  projects 
for  the  development  or  demonstration  of  im- 
proved methods  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  education,  including — 


"(1)  planning  for  the  development  or  ex- 
pansion of  undergraduate  or  graduate  pro- 
grams in  law  enforcement  and  criminal  jus- 
tice: 

"(2)  education  and  training  of  faculty 
members; 

"(3)  strengthening  the  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  Justice  aspects  of  courses  lead- 
ing to  an  undergraduate,  graduate,  or  pro- 
fessional degree;  and 

"(4)  research  into,  and  development  of, 
methods  of  educating  students  or  faculty,  in- 
cluding the  preparation  of  teaching  mate- 
rials and  the  plannlg  of  currlculums. 
The  amount  of  a  grant  or  contract  may  be 
up  to  75  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of  pro- 
grams and  projects  for  which  a  grant  or 
contract  is  made. 

"(f)  The  Administration  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  contracts  to  make,  and  make  pay- 
ments to  institutions  of  higher  education  for 
grants  not  exceeding  $50  per  week  to  persons 
enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  in  undergradu- 
ate or  graduate  degree  programs  who  are  ac- 
cepted for  and  serve  in  full-time  internships 
in  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
agencies  for  not  less  than  eight  weeks  during 
any  summer  recess  or  for  any  entire  quarter 
or  semester  on  leave  from  the  degree  program. 

"Sec.  407.  (a)  The  Administration  is  au- 
thorized to  establish  and  support  a  training 
program  for  prosecuting  attorneys  from  State 
and  local  oflices  engaged  in  the  prosecution 
of  organized  crime.  The  program  shall  be  de- 
signed to  develop  new  or  improved  ap- 
proaches, techniques,  systems,  manuals,  and 
devices  to  strengthen  prosecutive  capabili- 
ties against  organized  crime. 

"(b)  While  participating  in  the  training 
program  or  traveling  in  connection  with 
participation  In  the  training  program.  State 
and  local  personnel  shall  be  allowed  travel 
expenses  and  a  per  diem  allowance  In  the 
same  manner  as  prescribed  under  section 
5703(b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  employed  Intermittently  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service. 

"(c)  The  cost  of  training  State  and  local 
personnel  under  this  section  shall  be  provided 
out  of  funds  appropriated  to  the  Adminis- 
tration for  the  purpose  of  such  training. 
"Part  E — Grants  for  Correctional  Institu- 
tions AND  FACILITtES 

"Sec.  45h  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
encourage  States  and  units  of  general  local 
government  to  develop  and  Implement  pro- 
grams and  projects  for  the  construction,  ac- 
quisition, and  renovation  of  correctional  in- 
stitutions and  facilities,  and  for  the  improve- 
ment of  correctional  programs  and  practices. 

"Sec.  452.  A  State  desiring  to  receive  a 
g^ant  under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall,  consistent  with  the  basic  criteria  which 
the  Administration  establishes  under  section 
454  of  this  title,  incorporate  its  application 
for  such  grant  In  the  comprehensive  State 
plan  submitted  to  the  Administration  for 
that  fiscal  year  in  accordance  with  section 
302  of  this  title. 

"Sec.  453.  The  Administration  Is  author- 
ized to  make  a  grant  under  this  part  to  a 
State  planning  agency  if  the  application  in- 
corporated in  the  comprehensive  State  plan — 

"(1)  sets  forth  a  comprehensive  statewide 
program  for  the  construction,  acquisition,  or 
renovation  of  correctional  institutions  and 
facilities  In  the  State  and  the  improvement 
of  correctional  programs  and  practices 
throughout  the  State; 

"(2)  provides  satisfactory  assurances  that 
the  control  of  the  funds  and  title  to  prop- 
erty derived  therefrom  shall  be  in  a  public 
agency  for  the  uses  and  purposes  provided  in 
this  part  and  that  a  public  agency  will  ad- 
minister those  funds  and  that  property; 

"(3)  provides  satisfactory  assurances  that 
the  availability  of  funds  under  this  part  shall 
not  reduce  the  amount  of  funds  under  part 
C  of  this  title  which  a  State  would,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  funds  under  this  part,  allocate  for 
purposes  of  this  part; 
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"(4)  provides  satisfactory  emphasis  on  the 
development  and  operation  of  community- 
based  correctional  facilities  and  programs, 
including  diagnostic  services,  halfway  bouses, 
probation,  and  othtr  supervisory  release  pro- 
grams for  preadjudication  and  post  adjudica- 
tion referral  of  delinquents,  youthful  offend- 
ers, and  first  offenders,  and  community- 
oriented  programs  for  the  supervision  of 
parolees; 

■■(5)  provides  for  advanced  techniques  In 
th!  design  of  institutions  and  facilities; 

"(6)  provides,  where  feasible  and  desirable, 
for  the  sharing  of  correctional  institutions 
and  facilities  on  a  regional  basis; 

"(7)  provides  satisfactory  assurances  that 
the  personnel  standards  and  programs  of  the 
institutions  and  facilities  will  reflect  ad- 
vanced practices; 

"(8)  provides  satisfactory  assurances  that 
the  State  is  engaging  in  projects  and  pro- 
grams to  improve  the  recruiting,  organiza- 
tion, training,  and  education  of  personnel 
employed  In  correctional  activities.  Including 
those  of  probation,  parole,  and  rehabilita- 
tion; and 

"(0)  complies  with  the  same  requirements 
established  for  comprehensive  State  plans 
under  paragraph  (1),  (3),  (4),  (5),  (7),  (8), 
(9).  (10),  (11),  and  (12)  of  section  303  of 
this  title. 

"Sec.  464.  The  Administration  shall,  after 
consultation  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  by  regulation  prescribe  basic  criteria 
for  applicants  and  grantees  under  this  part. 

"Sec.  456.  (a)  The  funds  appropriated  each 
fiscal  year  to  make  grants  under  this  part 
shall  be  allocated  by  the  Administration  as 
follows : 

"(1)  Fifty  per  centum  of  the  funds  shall 
be  available  for  grants  to  State  planning 
agencies. 

"(2)  The  remaining  60  per  centum  of  the 
funds  may  be  made  available,  as  the  Admin- 
istration may  determine,  to  State  planning 
agencies,  units  of  general  local  ^^ovemment, 
or  combinations  of  such  units,  according  to 
the  criteria  and  on  the  terms  and  conditions 
the  Administration  determines  consistent 
with  this  part. 

Any  grant  made  from  funds  available  under 
this  part  may  be  up  to  90  per  centum  of  the 
C06t  of  the  program  or  project  for  which  such 
grant  is  made.  The  non-Federal  funding  of 
the  cost  of  any  program  or  project  to  be 
funded  by  a  grant  under  this  section  shall  be 
of  money  appropriated  in  the  aggregate  by 
the  State  or  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment. No  funds  awarded  under  this  part  may 
be  used  for  land  acquisition. 

"(b)  If  the  Administration  determines,  on 
the  basis  of  information  available  to  It  dur- 
ing any  fiscal  year,  that  a  portion  of  the 
funds  granted  to  an  applicant  for  that  fiscal 
year  will  not  be  required  by  the  applicant  or 
will  become  available  by  virtue  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  provisions  of  section  509  of  this 
title,  that  portion  shall  be  available  for  real- 
location under  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section. 

"Part  F — Administtiative  Provisions 
"Sec.  501.  The  Administration  Is  author- 
ized, after  appropriate  consultation  with  rep- 
resentatives of  States  and  units  of  genered 
local  government,  to  establish  such  rules, 
regulations,  and  procedures  as  are  necessary 
to  the  exercise  of  Its  functions,  and  are  con- 
sistent with  the  stated  purpose  of  this  title. 
"Sec.  602.  The  Administration  may  dele- 
gate to  any  officer  or  official  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, or,  with  the  approval  of  the  Attorney 
General,  to  any  officer  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  such  functions  as  It  deems  appro- 
priate. 

"Sec.  503.  The  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  specified  In  this  title  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  Administration  shall  not  be  trans- 
ferred elsewhere  In  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice unless  specifically  hereafter  authorized 
by  the  Congress. 


"Sec.  604.  In  carrying  out  Its  functions,  the 
Administration,  or  upon  authorization  of  the 
Administration,  any  member  thereof  or  any 
hearing  examiner  assigned  to  or  employed 
by  the  Administration,  shall  have  the  power 
to  hold  hearings,  sign  and  issue  subpenas,  ad- 
minister oaths,  examine  witnesses,  and  re- 
ceive evidence  at  any  place  in  the  United 
States  it  may  designate. 

"Sec.  505.  Section  5314  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof — 

"  '(55)  Administrator  of  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance.' 

"Sec.  506.  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof — 

"  '(90)  Associate  Administrator  of  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance.' 

"Sec  507.  Subject  to  the  civil  service  and 
classification  laws,  the  Administration  is  au- 
thorized to  select,  appoint,  employ,  and  fix 
compensation  of  such  officers  and  employees. 
Including  hearing  examiners,  as  shall  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  Its  powers  and  duties 
under  this  title. 

"Sec.  508.  The  Administration  Is  au- 
thorized, on  a  reimbursable  basis  when  ap- 
propriate, to  use  the  available  services, 
equipment  personnel,  and  facilities  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  of  other  civilian 
or  military  agencies  and  Instrumentalities 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  to  cooperate 
with  the  Department  of  Justice  and  such 
other  agencies  and  Instrumentalities  In  the 
establishment  and  use  of  services,  equip- 
ment, personnel,  and  facilities  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. The  Administration  is  further 
authorized  to  confer  with  and  avail  Itself 
of  the  cooperation,  services,  records,  and 
facilities  of  State,  municipal,  or  other  local 
agencies,  and  to  receive  and  utilize,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  property  donated  or 
transferred  for  the  purposes  of  testing  by 
any  other  Federal  SLgencles,  States,  luiits  of 
general  local  government,  public  or  private 
agencies  or  organizations.  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  or  individuals. 

"Sec.  509.  Whenever  the  Administration, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  an  applicant  or  a  grantee  under 
this  title,  finds  that,  with  respect  to  any 
payments  mEuie  or  to  be  made  under  this 
title,  there  is  a  substantial  failure  to  com- 
ply with — 

"(a)    the  provisions  of  this  title; 

"(b)  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Ad- 
ministration under  this  title;  or 

"(c)  a  plan  or  application  submitted  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title; 
the  Administration  shall  notify  such  appli- 
cant or  grantee  that  further  payments  shall 
not  be  made  (or  in  its  discretion  that  fur- 
ther payments  shall  not  be  made  for  activi- 
ties In  which  there  Is  such  failure) ,  until 
there  Is  no  longer  such  failure. 

"Sec.  510.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions vested  by  this  title  In  the  Adminis- 
tration, the  determination,  findings,  and 
conclusions  of  the  Administration  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive  upon  all  applicants, 
except  as  hereafter  provided. 

"(b)  If  the  application  has  been  rejected 
or  an  applicant  has  been  denied  a  grant 
or  has  had  a  grant,  or  any  portion  of  a  grant, 
discontinued,  or  has  been  given  a  grant  In 
a  lesser  amount  than  such  applicant  believes 
appropriate  under  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
the  Administration  shall  notify  the  appli- 
cant or  grantee  of  its  action  and  set  forth  the 
reason  for  the  action  taken.  Whenever  an 
applicant  or  grantee  requests  a  hearing  on 
action  taken  by  the  Administration  on  an 
application  or  a  grant  the  Administration,  or 
any  authorized  officer  thereof,  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  hold  such  hearings  or  investi- 
gations at  such  times  and  places  as  the  Ad- 
ministration deems  necessary,  following  ap- 
propriate and  adequate  notice  to  such  appli- 
cant; and  the  findings  of  fact  and  deter- 
minations made  by  the  Administration  with 


respect  thereto  shall  be  final  and  conclusive, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  herein. 

"(c)  If  such  applicant  Is  still  dissatisfied 
with  the  findings  and  determinations  of  the 
Administration,  following  the  notice  and 
hearing  provided  for  In  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  a  request  may  be  made  for  re- 
hearing, under  such  regulations  and  proced- 
ures as  the  Administration  may  establish, 
and  such  applicant  shall  be  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  present  such  additional  Infor- 
mation as  may  be  deemed  appropriate  and 
pertinent  to  the  matter  involved.  The  find- 
ings and  determinations  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, following  such  rehearing,  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive  upon  all  parties  con- 
cerned, except  as  hereafter  provided. 

"Sec.  511.  (a)  If  any  applicant  or  grantee 
Is  dissatisfied  with  the  Administration's  final 
action  with  respect  to  the  approval  of  Its 
application  or  plan  submitted  under  this 
title,  or  any  applicant  or  grantee  Is  dissat- 
isfied with  the  Administration's  final  action 
under  section  609  or  section  610,  such  ap- 
plicant or  grantee  may,  within  sixty  days 
after  notice  of  such  action,  file  with  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit In  which  such  applicant  or  grantee  Is 
located  a  petition  for  review  of  that  action. 
A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Administration.  The  Administration  shall 
thereupon  file  In  the  court  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  which  the  action  of  the  Admin- 
istration was  based,  as  provided  In  section 
2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  The  determinations  and  the  findings 
of  fact  by  the  Administration,  If  supported 
by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive; 
but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may 
remand  the  case  to  the  Administration  to 
take  further  evidence.  The  administration 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  and  may  modify  its  previous  ac- 
tion, and  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of 
further  proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  or  determinations  shall  like- 
wise be  conclusive  If  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence. 

"(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Administration  or  to  set  it  aside, 
in  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judgment  of  the 
court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  upon  cer- 
tiorari or  certification  as  provided  In  section 
1251   of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"Sec.  612.  Unless  otherwise  specified  in 
this  title,  the  Administration  shall  carry 
out  the  programs  provided  for  in  this  title 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
and  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"Sec.  513.  To  insure  that  all  Federal  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  programs  under  this 
title  is  carried  out  in  a  coordinated  manner, 
the  Administration  is  authorized  to  request 
any  Federal  department  or  agency  to  supply 
such  statistics,  data,  program  reports,  and 
other  material  as  the  Administration  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions  under 
this  title.  EUu:h  such  department  or  agency 
is  authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  Adminis- 
tration and,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law, 
to  furnish  such  materials  to  the  Administra- 
tion. Any  Federal  department  or  agency  en- 
gaged in  administering  programs  related  to 
this  title  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, consult  with  and  seek  advice  from 
the  Administration  to  insure  fully  coordi- 
nated efforts,  and  the  Administration  shall 
undertake  to  coordinate  such  efforts. 

"Sec.  514.  The  Administration  may  arrange 
with  and  reimburse  the  heads  of  other  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  of  Its  functions  under  this 
title. 

"Sec.  515.  The  Administration  is  author- 
ized— 

"(a)  to  conduct  evaluation  studies  of  the 
programs  and  activities  assisted  under  this 
title; 
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"(b)  to  collect,  evaluate,  publish,  and  dis- 
seminate statistics  and  other  information  on 
the  condition  and  progress  of  law  enforce- 
ment In  the  several  States;  and 

"(c)  to  cooperate  with  and  render  tech- 
nical assistance  to  States,  units  of  general 
local  government,  combinations  of  such 
States  or  units,  or  other  public  or  private 
agencies,  organizations,  or  institutions  In 
matters  relating  to  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice. 

Funds  appraprlated  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  may  be  expended  by  grant  or  con- 
tract, as  the  Administration  may  determine 
to  be  appropriate. 

"Sec.  516.  (a)  Payments  under  this  title 
may  be  made  in  Installments,  and  In  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  deter- 
mine! by  the  Administration,  and  may  be 
used  to  pay  the  transportation  and  subsist- 
ence expenses  of  persons  attending  confer- 
ences or  other  assemblages  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  the  Joint  resolution  entitled 
'Joint  resolution  to  prohibit  expenditure  of 
any  moneys  for  housing,  feeding  or  trans- 
porting conventio:is  or  meetings',  approved 
February  2,  1935  (31  U.S.C.  sec.  551). 

"(b)  Not  more  than  12  per  centum  of 
the  sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  may  be 
used-  within  any  one  St-ate  except  that  this 
limitation  shall  not  apply  to  grants  made 
pursuant  to  part  D. 

"Sec.  517.  (a)  The  Administration  may 
procure  the  services  of  experts  and  consult- 
ants in  accordance  with  section  3109  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  at  rates  of  compensa- 
tion for  Individuals  not  to  exceed  the  dally 
equivalent  of  the  rate  authorized  for  GS-18 
by  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  The  Administration  is  authorized  to 
appoint,  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws,  technical  or  other  advisory  committees 
to  advise  the  Administration  with  respect 
to  the  administration  of  this  title  as  It  deems 
necessary.  Members  of  those  committees  not 
otherwise  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States, 
while  engaged  in  advising  the  Administra- 
tion or  attending  meetings  of  the  commit- 
tees, shall  be  compensated  at  rates  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Administration  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  dally  equivalent  of  the  rate  author- 
ized for  GS-18  by  section  5332  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code  and  while  away  from 
home  or  regular  place  of  business  they  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
section  5703  of  such  title  5  for  persons  in 
the  Government  service  employed  intermit- 
tently. 

"Sec.  518.  (a)  Nothing  contahied  in  this 
title  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  any  department,  agency,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  to  exercise 
any  direction,  supervision,  or  control  over 
any  police  force  or  any  other  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  Justice  agency  of  any 
State  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof. 

"(b)(1)  No  person  in  any  State  shall  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  national  origin,  or 
sex  be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be 
denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to 
discrimination  under  any  program  or  activity 
funded  In  whole  or  in  part  with  funds  made 
available  under  this  title. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Administration  deter- 
mines that  a  State  government  or  any  unit 
of  general  local  government  has  failed  to 
comply  with  subsection  (b)(1)  or  an  ap- 
plicable regulation.  It  shall  notify  the  chief 
executive  of  the  State  of  the  noncompliance 
and  shall  request  the  chief  executive  to  se- 
cure compliance.  If  within  sixty  days  after 
such  notification  the  chief  executive  fails  or 
refuses  to  secure  compliance,  the  Adminis- 
tration shall  exercise  the  powers  and  func- 
tions provided  In  section  509  of  this  title, 
and  Is  authorized — 

"(A)  to  institute  an  appropriate  civil  ac- 
tion; 

"(B)  to  exercise  the  powers  and  functions 


pursuant  to  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000d);  or 

"(C)  to  take  such  other  action  as  may  be 
provided  by  law. 

"(3)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General  has 
reason  to  believe  that  a  State  government 
or  unit  of  local  government  Is  engaged  In  a 
pattern  or  practice  In  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  the  Attorney  General 
may  bring  a  civil  action  in  any  appropriate 
United  Staes  district  court  for  such  relief 
as  may  be  appropriate.  Including  Injunctive 
relief. 

"Sec.  519.  On  or  before  December  31  of 
each  year,  the  Administration  shall  report 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  on 
activities  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"Sec  520.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  are  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  each  part  of  this  title,  but 
such  sums  in  the  aggregate  shall  not  exceed 
81,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974,  and  $1,000,000,000  for  each  succeed- 
1  g  fiscal  year  through  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  3,  1978.  Funds  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  may  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion until  expended.  Beginning  In  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  in  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter  there  shall  be  allocated  for 
the  purposes  of  part  E  an  amount  equal  to 
rot  less  than  20  per  centum  of  the  amount 
allocated   for  the  purposes  of  part  C. 

'"Sec.  521.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  assistance 
under  this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as 
the  Administration  shall  prescribe.  Includ- 
ing records  which  fully  disclose  the  amount 
and  disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  assistance,  the  total  cost  of 
the  project  or  undertaking  In  connection 
with  which  such  assistance  Is  given  or  used, 
and  the  amount  of  that  portion  of  the  cost 
of  the  project  or  undertaking  supplied  by 
other  sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will 
fa:;llltate  an  effective  audit. 

"(b)  The  Administration  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  their  duly  authorized  representatives, 
sliall  have  access  for  purpose  of  audit  and 
examinations  to  any  books,  documents, 
papers,  and  records  of  the  recipients  that 
are  pertinent  to  the  grants  received  under 
this  title. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  all  recipients  of  assistance  under 
this  Act,  whether  by  direct  grant  or  con- 
tract from  the  Administration  or  by  sub- 
grant  or  subcontract  from  primary 'grantees 
or  contractors  of  the  Administration. 

"Sec.  522.  Section  204(a)  of  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
'law  enforcement  facilities,'  Immediately 
after  'transportation  facilities,'. 

"Sec.  523.  Any  funds  made  available  un- 
der parts  B,  C,  and  E  prior  to  July  1,  1973, 
which  are  not  obligated  by  a  State  or  unit 
of  general  local  government  may  be  used  to 
provide  up  to  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  any 
program  or  project.  The  non-Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  any  such  program  or  project 
shall  be  of  money  appropriated  In  the  aggre- 
gate by  the  State  or  units  of  general  local 
government. 

"Sec  52*.  (a)  Except  as  provided  by  Fed- 
eral law  other  than  this  title,  no  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Federal  Government,  nor 
any  recipient  of  assistance  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title — 

"(1)  shall  use  any  information  furnished 
by  any  private  person  under  this  title  for  any 
purpose  other  than  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title;  or 

"(2)  shall  reveal  to  any  person,  other  than 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  any 
Information  furnished  under  the  title  and 
Identifiable  to  any  specific  private  person 
furnishing  such  information. 
Copies  of  such  information  shall  be  Immune 
from  legal  process,  and  shall  not,  without 
the  consent  of  the  person  furnishing  such 


Information,  be  admitted  as  evidence  or  used 
for  any  purpose  in  any  action,  suit,  or  other 
Judical   or  administrative  proceedings. 

"(b)  Any  person  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  or  of  any  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  Issued  thereunder,  shall  be  fined  not 
to  exceed  $10,000,  In  addition  to  any  other 
penalty  Imposed  by  law. 

"Part   G — Definitions 

"Sec.  601.  As  used  In  this  title — 

"(a)  'Law  enforcement  and  criminal  Jus- 
tice' means  any  activity  pertaining  to  crime 
prevention,  control  or  reduction  or  the  en- 
forcement of  the  criminal  law,  including,  but 
not  limited  to  police  efforts  to  prevent,  con- 
trol, or  reduce  crime  or  to  apprehend  crim- 
inals, activities  of  courts  having  criminal 
Jurisdiction  and  related  agencies  (Including 
prosecutorial  and  defender  services),  activ- 
ities of  corrections,  probation,  or  parole  au- 
thorities, and  programs  relating  to  the  pre- 
vention, control,  or  reduction  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency or   narcotic   addiction. 

"(b)  'Organized  crime'  means  the  u -.law- 
ful activities  of  the  members  of  a  highly  or- 
ganized, disciplined  association  engaged  In 
supplying  illegal  goods  and  services.  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  gambling,  prostitu- 
tion, loan  sharking,  narcotics,  labor  rack- 
eteering, and  other  unlawful  activities  of 
members  of  such  organizations. 

"(c)  'State'  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  terrttcry 
or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

"(d)  'Unit  of  general  local  government' 
means  any  city,  county,  township,  town, 
borough,  parish,  village,  or  other  general 
purpose  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  an 
Indian  tribe  which  performs  law  enforce- 
ment functions  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  or,  for  the  purposes  of 
assistance  eligibility,  any  agency  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  or  the  United 
States  Government  performing  law  enforce- 
ment functions  In  and  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  for  the  activities  of  such  agencies 
may  be  used  to  provide  the  non-Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  programs  or  projects 
funded  under  this  title;  provided,  however, 
that  such  assistance  eligibility  of  any  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government  shall  be  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  facilitating  the  transfer 
of  criminal  Jurisdiction  from  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  pursuant  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  Reform  and  Criminal  Proce- 
dure Act  of  1970. 

"(e)  'Combination'  as  applied  to  States  or 
units  of  general  local  government  means  any 
grouping  or  Joining  together  of  such  States 
or  units  for  the  purpose  of  preparing,  de- 
veloping, or  Implementing  a  law  enforce- 
ment plan. 

"(f)  'Construction'  means  the  erection, 
acquisition,  expansion,  or  repair  (but  not  in- 
cluding minor  remodeling  or  minor  repairs) 
of  new  or  existing  buildings  or  other  physical 
facilities,  and  the  acquisition  or  Installation 
of  Initial  equipment  therefor. 

"(g)  'State  organized  crime  prevention 
council'  means  a  council  composed  of  not 
more  than  seven  persons  established  pur- 
suant to  State  law  or  established  by  the  chief 
executive  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of 
this  title,  or  an  existing  agency  so  desig- 
nated, which  council  shall  be  broadly  rep- 
resentative of  law  enforcement  officials 
within  such  State  and  whose  members  by 
virtue  of  their  training  or  experience  shall  be 
knowledgeable  In  the  prevention  and  control 
of  organized  crime. 

"(h)  'Metropolitan  area'  means  a  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  area  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  subject, 
however,  to  such  modifications  and  exten- 
sions as  the  Administration  may  determine 
to  be  appropriate. 
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"(1)  'Public  agency'  means  any  State,  unit 
cf  local  government,  combination  ol  such 
States  or  units,  or  any  dcp«utment,  agency, 
or  Instrumentality  of  any  of  the  foregoing. 

"(J)  'Institution  of  higher  education' 
.means  any  such  Institution  as  defined  by 
section  501(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  (79  Stat.  1269;  20  U.S.C.  1141(a)), 
subject,  however,  to  such  modifications  and 
extensions  as  the  Administration  may  de- 
termine to  be  appropriate. 

"(It)  'Community  service  officer"  means 
any  citizen  with  the  capacity,  motivation, 
integrity,  and  stability  to  assist  In  or  per- 
form  police  work  but  who  may  not  meet 
ordinary  standards  for  employment  as  a 
regular  police  officer  selected  from  the  im- 
mediate locality  of  the  police  department  of 
which  he  is  to  be  a  part,  and  meeting  sxich 
other  qualifications  promulgated  In  regu- 
lations pursuant  to  section  501  as  the  Ad- 
ministration may  determine  to  be  appro- 
priate to  further  the  purposes  of  section 
301(b)(7)  and  this  Act. 

"(1)  The  term  'correctional  Institution  or 
facility'  means  any  place  for  the  confinement 
or  rehabilitation  of  Juvenile  offenders  or  In- 
dividuals charged  with  or  convicted  of  crimi- 
nal offenses. 

"(m)  The  term  'comprehensive'  means 
that  the  plan  must  be  a  total  and  Integrated 
analysis  of  the  problems  regarding  the  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  S3rstem 
within  the  State;  goals,  priorities,  and  stand- 
ards must  be  established  in  the  plan  and  the 
plan  must  address  methods,  organization, 
and  operation  performance,  physical  and 
human  resources  necessary  to  accomplish 
crime  prevention.  Identification,  detection, 
and  apprehension  of  suspects;  adjudi- 
cation; custodial  treatment  of  suspects 
and  offenders,  and  Institutional  and  nonin- 
stltutional  rehabilitative  measures. 

"Part  H — Criminal  Penalties 

"Sec.  651.  Whoever  embezzles,  willfully 
misapplies,  steals,  or  obtains  by  fraud  or  at- 
tempts to  embezzle,  willfully  misapply,  steal, 
or  obtain  by  fraud  any  funds,  assets,  or 
property  which  are  the  subject  of  a  grant  or 
contract  or  other  form  of  assistance  pur-' 
suant  to  this  title,  whether  received  directly 
or  indirectly  from  the  Administration,  or 
whoever  receives,  conceals,  or  retains  such 
funds,  assets,  or  property  with  Intent  to  con- 
vert such  funds,  assets,  or  property  to  his 
use  or  gain,  knowing  such  funds,  assets,  or 
property  have  been  embezzled,  willfully  mis- 
applied, stolen,  or  obtained  by  fraud,  shall  l)e 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"Sec.  652.  Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully 
falsifies,  conceals,  or  covers  up  by  trick, 
scheme,  or  device,  any  material  fact  in  any 
application  for  assistance  submitted  pur- 
suant to  this  title  or  in  any  records  required 
to  be  maintained  pursuant  to  this  title  shall 
be  subject  to  prosecution  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code. 

"Sec.  653.  Any  law  enforcement  program 
or  project  underwritten.  In  whole  or  in  part, 
by  any  grant,  or  contract  or  other  form  of 
assistance  pursuant  to  this  title,  whether 
received  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  Ad- 
ministration, shall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  371  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code. 

"Pabt  I — Attorney  Oeneral's  Annual  Re- 
port ON  Federal  Law  Entorcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  Acttvities 

"Sec.  670.  The  Attorney  General,  In  con- 
sultation with  the  appropriate  officials  In  the 
agencies  involved,  within  ninety  days  of  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  an  Annual 
Report  on  Federal  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  Assistance  Activities  setting 
forth  the  programs  conducted,  expenditures 
made,  results  achieved,  plans  developed,  and 
problems  discovered  In  the  operations  and 
coordination  of  the  various  Federal  assist- 


ance programs  relating  to  crime  prevention 
and  control,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1968,  the  Narcotics  Addict 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1968,  the  Oun  Control 
Act  of  1968,  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964, 
title  XI  of  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1970  (relating  to  the  regulation  of  ex- 
plosives) ,  and  title  III  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1963  (relating 
to  wiretapping  and  electronic  surveillance) .". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  6315  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
following: 

"(90)  Associate  Administrator  of  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  (2).". 

(b)  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following : 

"(131)  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration.". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  and  after  July  1,  1973, 

Mr.  RODINO  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  print- 
ed In  the  Record,  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  en- 
tire bill  being  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
those  committee  amendments  printed  in 
the  bill  and  numbered  18  through  33  on 
page  3  of  the  committee  report  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc.  Those  amendments  are 
purely  technical  in  nature. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments  numbered  18 
through  33: 

Page  8,  line  23,  Insert  "and  criminal  Jus- 
tice" Immediately  after  "law  enforcement". 

Page  13,  line  14,  strike  out  "of". 

Page  23,  line  6,  Insert  a  comma  Immediately 
after  "conducting". 

Page  24,  line  18,  Insert  "and"  immediately 
before  "shall  describe". 

Page  39,  line  20,  strike  out  "1251"  and 
Insert    In   lieu   thereof   "1254". 

Page  44,  line  2,  strike  out  "unit"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "units". 

Page  50,  line  12,  strike  out  ",  the"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon. 

Page  50,  line  13,  strike  out  "and"  Immedi- 
ately before  "custodial  treatment"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon. 

Page  50,  line  17,  strike  out  "obtain"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "obtains". 

Page  51,  line  10,  Insert  "and  criminal  Jus- 
tice" Immediately  after  "law  enforcement". 

Page  49,  line  12,  strike  out  "501(a)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1201(a)". 

Page  49,  line  13,  strike  out  "79  Stat.  1269;". 

Page  2,  line  15,  Insert  a  semicolon  Immedi- 
ately before  "(2)". 

Page  2,  line  17,  Insert  a  semicolon  Immedi- 
ately before  "and  (3) ". 

Page  52,  line  17,  strike  out  "(131)"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(133)",  and  strike  out 
"the". 

Page  52,  line  18,  strike  out  "Administra- 
tion". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Committee  amendment:  Page  4,  beginning 
on  line  6  and  ending  on  line  7,  strike  out 
"(including  any  Criminal  Justice  Coordinat- 
Ing  Council)". 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Sixty-four  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  call  will  be  taken  by  elec- 
tronic device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  234] 

Adams  Frelinghuysen  Fatman 

Alexander  Fulton  Quillen 

Ashbrook  Gray  Rarick 

Badillo  Hansen,  Wash.  Reld 

Blackburn  Harsha  Riegla 

Brasco  Hawkins  Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Burke,  Calif,  Heberfe  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Carter  Landgrebe  Rosenthal 

Chlsholm  Litton  Ruppe 

Cochran  Long,  Md.  Sandman 

Culver  Mailliard  Schroeder 

Danielson  Matbias,  Calif.  Stuckey 

Davis,  S.C.  Melcher  Teague,  Tex. 

Diggs  Minshall,  Ohio  Thompson,  N.J. 

Dlngell  Moorbead,  Pa.  Van  Deerlia 

Edwards,  Ala.  Mosher  Wiggins 

Evins,  Tenn.  Moss  Wilson,  Bob 

Fisher  Nix 

Fraser  Owens 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  H.R.  8152,  and  finding 
itself  without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  Members  to  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  when  378  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
committee  amendments 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose,  the  bill  was  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point  and  the  Clerk  had  reported 
the  first  committee  amendment.  The 
Clerk  will  rereport  the  first  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  6,  lines  10 
through  18,  strike  out  section  204  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  204.  A  Federal  grant  authorized  un- 
der this  part  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum 
of  the  expenses  Incurred  by  the  State  and 
units  of  general  local  government  under  this 
part,  and  may  be  up  to  100  per  centum  of 
the  expenses  Incurred  by  regional  planning 
units  under  this  part.  The  non-Federal  fund- 
ing of  such  expenses,  shall  be  of  money  ap- 
propriated in  the  aggregate  by  the  State  or 
units  of  general  local  government,  except 
that  the  State  shall  provide  In  the  aggregate 
not  less  than  one-half  of  the  non-F^ederal 
funding  required  of  units  of  general  local 
government  under  this  part." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  15,  line  2, 
after  "title;"  strike  out  "and". 
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The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  15,  line  8, 
strike  out  the  period.  Insert  a  semi-colon  and 
the  word  "and". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  15,  after 
line  8,  Insert  the  following: 

"(13)  provide  for  procedures  that  will  en- 
sure that  (A)  all  applications  by  units  of 
general  local  government  or  combinations 
thereof  to  the  State  planntag  agency  for 
assistance  shall  be  approved  or  disapproved. 
In  whole  or  In  part,  no  later  than  60  days 
after  receipt  by  the  State  planning  agenc;-, 
(B)  If  not  disapproved  (and  returned  with 
the  reasons  for  such  disapproval.  Including 
the  reasons  for  the  disapproval  of  each  fairly 
severable  part  of  such  application  which  Is 
disapproved )  within  60  days  of  such  applica- 
tion, any  part  of  such  application  which  Is 
not  so  disapproved  shall  be  deemed  approved 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  the  State 
planning  agency  shall  disburse  the  approved 
funds  to  the  applicant  In  accordance  with 
procedures  established  by  the  Administra- 
tion, (C)  the  reasons  for  disapproval  of  such 
application  or  any  part  thereof,  in  order  to 
be  effective  for  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
shall  contain  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
reasons  for  which  such  application  or  any 
part  thereof  was  disapproved,  or  an  explana- 
tion of  what  supporting  material  is  necessary 
for  the  State  planning  bgency  to  evaluate 
such  application,  and  (D)  disapproval  of  any 
application  or  part  thereof  shall  not  preclude 
the  resubmission  of  such  application  or  part 
thereof  to  the  State  planning  agency  at  a 
later  date." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  sis  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  27,  line  2, 
strike  out  "$1,800"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$2,200". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  27,  line  24, 
strike  out  "$200",  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$250". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  27,  line  24, 
strike  out  "$300"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$400". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  29,  line  21, 
strike  out  "$50"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$65". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 


Committee  amendment:  Page  33,  line  23, 
strike  out  "and". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  32,  Immedi- 
ately after  line  23,  Insert  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(9)  provides  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  development  and  operation  of  narcotic 
treatment  programs  in  correctional  institu- 
tions and  facilities  and  in  connection  with 
probation  or  other  supervisory  release  pro- 
grams for  all  persons.  Incarcerated  or  on 
parole,  who  are  drug  addicts  or  drug  abuses; 
and". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  33,  line  5, 
strike  out  "(9)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"(10)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  tmiendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  33,  Immedi- 
ately after  line  11,  Insert  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"In  addition,  the  Administration  shall  Is- 
sue guidelines  for  drug  treatment  programs 
in  State  and  local  prisons  and  for  those  to 
which  persons  on  parole  are  assigned." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  39,  line  24. 
strike  out  "four  succeeding  fiscal  years"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1976". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  44.  line  8, 
strike  out  "each  succeeding  fiscal  year 
through  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1978" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "the  fiscal  year 
ending   Jxme   30,    1975". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  46,  line  1, 
strike  out: 

"(1)  shall  use  any  Information  furnished 
by  any  private  person  under  this  title  for  any 
purpose  other  than  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title;  or 

"(2)  shall  reveal  to  any  person,  other  than 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  any 
information  furnished  under  the  title  and 
identifiable  to  any  specific  private  person  fur- 
nishing such  information." 

And  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
shall  use  or  reveal  any  research  or  statistical 
Information  furnished  under  this  title  by 
any  person  and  identifiable  to  any  specific 
private  person  for  any  purpose  other  than 
the  purpose  for  which  It  was  obtained  In 
accordance  with  this  title." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 


committee  amendment  OITEREU  OT  Mr.  RODINO 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
an  amendment.  It  is  a  committee  amend- 
ment correctly  listed  in  the  report,  but 
omitted  from  the  Union  Calendar  bill 
as  printed.  The  amendment  is  at  the 
desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  report 
the  committee  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman     from     New     Jersey     (Mr. 

RODINO). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
RoDiNo:  Page  11,  immediately  after  line  3, 
Insert  the  following : 

"(d)  Not  more  than  one-third  of  any  grant 
made  under  this  section  may  t>e  expended  for 
the  compensation  of  police.  The  amount  of 
any  such  grant  expended  for  the  compensa- 
tion of  such  personnel  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  State  or  local  funds  made  avail- 
able to  increase  such  compensation.  The 
limitations  contained  in  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  the  compensation  of  personnel 
for  time  engaged  In  conducting  or  under- 
going training  programs  or  to  the  com- 
pensation of  personnel  engaged  In  research, 
development,  demonstration  or  other  short- 
term  programs.". 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  DENNIS  TO  THE 
committee  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR. 
RODINO 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  RoDmo. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dennis  to  the 
committee  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
RoDiNo:  After  "compensation  of  police"  add 
the  following:  "And  other  regular  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  Justice  personnel." 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee amendment  which  has  been  of- 
fered by  my  distinguished  chaii-man,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  provides  In 
essence  that  not  more  than  one-third  of 
the  criminal  justice  law  enforcement 
grants  provided  in  this  measure  can  be 
used  for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  local 
police,  although  that  amendment  does 
not  apply  to  officers  who  might  be  en- 
gaged in  research,  development,  training, 
or  various  temporary  and  iimovative 
measures  of  that  kind.  My  amendment 
simply  adds  to  the  amendment  and  adds 
to  those  who  are  covered  by  the  restric- 
tion the  words  "and  other  regular  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  person- 
nel." 

The  effect  of  this  is  that  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  grants  can  be  used  for 
these  salaries  of  police.  The  exemption 
for  those  engaged  in  special  work  still 
applies  just  the  same  as  in  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  reason  for  this  limitation  goes 
back  to  the  original  bill  and  the  amend- 
ment I  propose  is  essentially  merely 
putting  the  law  where  it  is  today. 

It  was  thought  when  the  LEAA  bill 
was  first  adopted  that  what  we  were  try- 
ing to  do  was  to  encourage  new  depar- 
tures and  innovative  experiments  in 
criminal  justice  and  law  enforcement  and 
trying  to  get  the  States  and  commu- 
nities to  do  things  they  were  not  now 
doing.  For  that  reason  it  was  recognized 
from  the  beginning,  and  it  was  placed 
in  the  law  from  the  beginning,  that  only 
a  limited  amount  of  Federal  grants  could 
be  used  to  pay  ordinary  salaries,  that 
is,  the  things  the  States  and  the  cities 
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■were  already  taking  care  of.  We  wanted 
to  make  this  a  bill  to  improve  criminal 
justice  law  enforcement;  we  did  not  want 
to  make  It  a  bill  just  for  revenue 
sharing  or  the  paying  of  local  salaries. 
We  knew  if  we  did  and  left  it  wide  open, 
one  city  would  try  to  do  the  job  and  use 
the  money  for  innovative  purposes  and 
another  would  yield  to  the  temptation  to 
pay  salaries,  which  would  put  the  pres- 
sure on  the  first  city,  which  would  then 
have  to  abandon  Its  programs,  and  so 
on.  In  other  words,  the  money  would  all 
go  into  regular  pay,  which  Is  not  what 
the  Congress  wanted  to  do. 

So  the  limitation  was  put  In  that  not 
more  than  one-third  of  the  grant  should 
be  used  for  salaries.  That  Included  all 
law  enforcement  salaries,  and  it  does 
Include  Uiem  sdl  in  the  present  law. 

The  committee  amendment  adopted 
in  the  committee — ^it  Is  hard  to  see  why — 
confines  that  limitation  to  policemen 
only.  The  effect  of  that  Is  that  there  Is 
no  limitation  on  other  personnel.  You 
can  use  all  of  this  Federal  money  when 
it  comes  to  paying  the  salary  of  a  pros- 
ecuting attorney  or  a  criminal  court 
judge  or  a  probation  officer  or  a  parole 
agent  or  a  public  defender.  There  Is  no 
limitation  on  there,  except  for  police- 
men, unless  you  adopt  my  amendment 
to  this  committee  amendment. 

I  fail  to  see  the  reason  for  that,  and 
I  think  if  we  do  not  adopt  this  amend- 
ment, we  go  far  toward  destroying  the 
whole  original  purpose  of  this  bill,  which 
was  to  restrict  the  use  of  this  money  for 
salaries. 

Remember  today  under  Supreme 
Court  decisions  you  must  appoint  a  pub- 
lic defender,  for  example,  in  every  crim- 
inal case,  felony,  or  misdemeanor.  I 
believe  in  that,  but  if  you  are  going  to 
use  this  Federal  money  for  that  purpose 
without  restriction,  you  are  going  to 
spend  most  of  the  grants  paying  attor- 
neys fees  for  lawyers,  which  is  not  what 
this  bill  is  designed  to  do. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
■  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dennis 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  two  addition- 
al minutes.) 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
not  true  that,  insofar  as  the  public  de- 
fenders in  the  Federal  courts  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  taken  care  of  by  a  sep- 
arate appropriation  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  That  Is  correct.  What 
we  are  talking  about  here  is  grants  to 
the  States  for  State  prosecuting  attor- 
neys, and  defenders. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  is  it  not  true  that  origi- 
nally we  provided  a  blanket  prohibition 
against  the  payment  of  police  salaries  in 
the  omnibus  crime  bill,  and  this  amend- 
ment which  authorizes  the  payment  of 
not  to  exceed  one-third  of  the  salaries 
was  by  way  of  amendment  to  assist  the 
local  commimities? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  That  is  right.  We  have 
liberalized  it  from  the  original  law.  Now 
we  only  have  a  limitation  of  one-third. 


And  why  that  should  not  I4>pl7  to  all 

local  salaries  Is  more  than  I  can  see, 
unless  we  want  to  change  the  whole  bill 
into  a  local  salary  bill  for  criminal  jus- 
tice persormel,  which  I  do  not  think  Is 
what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Then  with  regard  to 
the  public  defenders'  salaries  of  State 
courts  or  local  courts,  those  should  and 
are  presently  being  taken  care  of  by 
State  and  local  appropriations? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  That  Is  correct;  the 
States  basically  still  enforce  criminal 
law,  that  is  what  we  say  in  this  bill, 
and  that  we  are  trying  to  help  them 
experiment  and  improve  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  justice;  but  we  are  not 
trying  to  pass  a  local  salary  bill  for  all 
criminal  justice  personnel.  And  this  one- 
third  limitation  should  apply  to  all  of 
them,  and  not  just  police  personnel.  I  do 
not  know  why  we  should  discriminate 
against  the  policeman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  again  expired. 
(On  request  of  Mr.  McClory,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dennis  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  With  regard  to  in- 
novative programs  or  other  kinds  of 
things  that  are  undertaken  by  local  imlts 
of  government  with  regard  to  the  law  en- 
forcement or  criminal  operations,  or 
whatever  the  aspect  of  the  fight  against 
crime  might  be,  the  amendment  does  not 
bar  any  payment  of  salaries  with  regard 
to  programs  of  that  kind,  does  It? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  It  does  not,  and  both  my 
version  and  the  committee  version  spe- 
cifically provide.  The  only  difference  is 
that  in  the  committee  version  you  can 
only  use  up  to  one-third  of  the  Federal 
grant  for  police  salaries,  but  you  can  use 
all  of  it  for  any  other  law-enforcement 
salaries.  My  amendment  would  say  you 
could  only  use  up  to  one-third  of  the 
Federal  grant  for  all  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  salaries.  That  is  the 
whole  thrust  of  the  amendment.  It  is  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  the  bill.  I 
hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Dennis)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  complete  and 
wholehearted  agreement  with  the  ex- 
pressed need  to  assure  that  the  moneys 
made  available  imder  this  Program  are 
not  used  to  supplant  local  funds  and 
local  responsibilities.  The  restriction  on 
the  use  of  LEAA  funds  to  compensate 
police  is  crucial  and  is  absolutely  re- 
tained by  the  Committee  amendment. 
The  additional  views  submitted  in  the 
report  by  the  distinlruished  minority 
members  of  the  committee  very  correctly 
point  out  that  these  Federal  funds  must 
represent  extra  capital  earmarked  for 
Initiating  new  ideas,  and  are  too  scarce  to 
be  absorbed  in  merely  perpetuating  a 
failing  system.  Those  views  also  correctly 
point  out  that  Federal  resources  xmder 
the  act  are  too  scarce  and  certainly  in- 
sufficient to  pay  the  bills  of  city  police 
departments.    The    committee    amend- 
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ment,  recognizing  that  very  point,  has, 
therefore,  retained  verbatim  the  current 
limitations  on  compensation  of  police. 
But  the  greatest  purpose  we  have  in 
extending  this  program,  the  most  per- 
sistent objective  of  this  legislation,  is  the 
upgrading  of  the  entire  criminal  justice 
system.  We  must  assist  the  States  and 
localities  in  achieving  the  priorities  they 
themselves  set  in  the  course  of  their  com- 
prehensive planning.  Some  of  their 
greatest  needs,  they  tell  us,  in  upgrading 
the  system,  are  personnel  needs — to 
make  more  productive  court  administra- 
tion, for  example,  so  as  to  speed  the  dis- 
pensation of  justice;  to  make  more  con- 
structive correctionsd  programs  so  as  to 
allow  true  rehabilitation  for  the  protec- 
tion of  society;  to  reduce  court  backlog 
by  providing  expanded  prosecutorial  and 
defender  resources.  Court  administra- 
tors, prosecutors  and  defenders  have  all 
told  the  committee  that  they  have  real 
needs  in  this  area.  Wardens  are  on  record 
to  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  amend- 
ment would  address  these  needs  wliile  at 
the  same  time  retaining  the  existing  lim- 
itations on  compensation  of  police,  and, 
most  Important,  containing  a  built-in 
check  against  abuse.  All  use  of  these 
funds  must  be  approved  by  LEAA  as  they 
relate  to  State  plans  and  by  States  as 
they  relate  to  localities.  No  program  can 
be  approved  if  It  is  inconsistent  with  the 
act,  and  no  program  can  be  consistent 
with  the  act  if  personnel  are  compen- 
sated so  as  to  violate  the  very  impor- 
tant premise  that  these  moneys  must  be 
nonsupplantive  of  local  funds  and  re- 
sponsibilities. That  premise  is  written 
Into  the  act,  and  remains  a  part  of  sec- 
tion 303(c).  We  are  in  no  danger  of 
jeopardizing  the  premise  of  this  program. 
Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been 
some  discussion  that  the  Argersinger  de- 
cision makes  the  committee  amendment 
all  the  more  imcertain.  Language  to  that 
effect  was  contained  iQ  additional  views 
submitted,  by  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity. I  believe  it  Is  wholly  faulty  reason- 
ing. By  letter  of  Jxme  13,  the  American 
Bar  Association  agrees.  The  ABA  feels 
that  whatever  additional  Federal  funds 
are  appropriately  available  would  be 
great  assets  In  the  fight  against  crime. 
Section  301(d)  is  not  subject  to  abuse. 
It  Is,  on  the  contrary,  a  potentially  valid 
tool  In  the  fight  against  crime. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Will  my  distinguished 
chairman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  If  we  are  going  to  ac- 
cept the  principle  that  there  should  be 
a  limitation  here  at  all,  why  should  we 
apply  it  to  policemen  only  and  not  to 
these  other  personnel?  Does  not  the 
same  principle  apply  equally  to  all  of 
them,  as  long  as  we  are  talking,  as  we 
are,  about  regular  salaries  for  regular 
duty? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  would  merely  explain 
to  the  gentleman  that  while  police  are 
encompassed  within  the  definition,  the 
other  individuals,  to  whom  I  have  al- 
luded— those  who  are  the  court  ad- 
ministrators, the  prosecutors,  the  de- 
fenders, people  who  come  outside  of 
the  poUce  spectrum,  those  who  come 
within  the  other  spectrum  of  criminal 
justice — are   not  Included   within   that 
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one-third  restriction.  The  committee  had 
abimdant  testimony  that  these  other 
personnel  have  real  needs  and  are  thus 
not  Included. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  They  are  not,  but  what 
I  am  asking  my  chairman  is:  Why  should 
they  not  be,  if  we  accept  the  principle 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  limitation. 
What  is  the  difference?  Why  do  we  want 
to  pay  all  our  money  out  for  lawyers — 
which  I  think  is  a  very  beneficial  Idea 
in  general — and  not  to  policemen? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  chairman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  6EIBERLINO.  I  just  had  a  con- 
versation this  weekend  with  a  judge  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  juvenile  court  In 
my  county.  He  was  pointing  out  to  me 
that  he  was  looking  forward  to  this  law 
being  passed  because  he  could  not  get 
the  kind  of  personnel  that  he  needed 
out  of  local  f  tmds  to  do  certain  explora- 
tory and  Innovative  work  In  working 
with  juveniles  in  his  county.  We  do 
not  need  to  have  a  lot  of  innovative 
salaried  people  among  the  police,  strictly 
speaking,  but  we  do  need  innovation  in 
the  administration  of  courts,  and  for  ex- 
ample, and  that  is  exactly  what  this  law 
permits  us  to  do — to  have  funds  more 
flexibly  available  for  administrative  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  shoiild  like  to  point  out 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
that  both  under  the  amendment  of  the 
chairman  and  imder  my  amendment  this 
limitation  does  not  apply  to  the  type  of 
case  the  gentleman  is  talidng  about. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment.  I 
just  want  to  remind  the  committee  again 
that  the  present  law,  the  law  that  has 
been  in  effect  since  the  beginning  of 
LEAA  5  years  ago,  says  that  not  more 
than  one-third  of  any  grant  made  under 
this  section  may  be  expended  for  the 
compensation  of  police  and  other  regu- 
lar law-enforcement  personnel. 

The  purpose  of  that  limitation  was,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Den- 
nis) has  forcefully  pointed  out,  that 
there  was  a  concern  in  the  Congress  that 
unless  some  kind  of  limitation  were  writ- 
ten in,  we  could  in  many  States,  and  cer- 
tainly in  many  localities,  find  that  prac- 
tically all,  if  not  aU.  of  the  funds  made 
available  through  the  LEAA  would  end 
up  in  simply  paying  additional  compen- 
sation and  increased  salaries  to  all  kinds 
of  law-enforcement  personnel. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  to  the  goi- 
tleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RAIUSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
join  with  the  concern  expressed  by  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  I 
recall  very  well  the  debate  on  the  floor 
when  we  first  dealt  with  the  LEAA. 
There  were  many  of  us  in  the  House  who 
thought  that  having  any  money  going 
for  salaries  would  divert  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  which  would  provide  for  the  first 


time  imaginative  and  innovative  proj- 
ects for  law  enforcement.  I  think  our 
concern  Is  justified  because  it  looks  as  if 
tills  could  be  exactly  the  kind  of  loop- 
hole that  could  be  used  to  divert  from 
other  worthwhile  purposes  money  to  be 
used  for  salaries,  and  then  we  will  have 
a  tremendous  Increase,  such  as  we  have 
already  seen,  in  the  LEAA  expenses. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  committee 
that  when  we  were  debating  this  mat- 
ter initially  5  years  ago  it  was  pointed 
out  if  Ftederal  funds  are  used  in  some 
localities  to  increase  salaries  of  their  per- 
sonnel, other  competing  jurisdictions 
will  be  pressured  into  doing  the  same 
thing,  thereby  aggravating  the  need  to 
divert  LEAA  funds  from  their  proper 
purpose,  that  is  to  seek  out  new  ways 
and  Improved  methods  of  law  aiforce- 
moit.  So  many  of  these  funds  will  be  di- 
verted simply  to  the  payment  of  salaries, 
and  that  will  force  communities  to  be 
competing  with  each  other  for  the  very 
best  regular  police  and  other  law  en- 
forcement personnel. 

The  purpose  of  this  limitation  to  my 
mind  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  hard  for 
me  to  imderstand  why  there  should  be 
controversy  over  it.  I  feel  this  is  an  ex- 
tremely Important  feature  of  the  law, 
that  if  we  wipe  out  this  limitation  or, 
as  the  committee  has  dc«ie,  restrict  it 
simply  to  the  application  of  regular  po- 
lice salaries  and  let  all  the  rest  of  the 
law  enforeement  and  criminal  justice 
system  be  financed  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  Federal  fimds,  the  laudable  purpose 
and  goal  of  LEAA  will  have  been  de- 
stroyed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  In- 
dicma  (Mr.  Dennis)  be  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  mi 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  ilir.  Dennis)  to  the 
committee  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Ro- 

DINO). 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rodino  was 
agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Rodino,  as  amended,  was  agreed  ta 

AMENDMENT    OrFEBED    BY    MB.  KEATING 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Keating  :  On 
page  4,  line  11,  strike  out  the  word  "shall" 
and  Insert  m  lieu  thereof  the  word  "may". 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  is  a  very  small  one  which  I 
am  proposing  at  this  time.  However  I 
would  like  to  read  the  section  to  which  It 
applies: 

The  state  planning  agency  and  any  re- 
gional planning  units  within  the  State  shall, 
within  their  respective  jurlsdlctlcMis,  be 
representative  of  the  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  agencies,  units  of  general 
local  government,  and  public  agencies  main- 
taining programs  to  reduce  and  control  crime 
and  shall  include  representatives  of  citizen, 
professional,  and  community  organisations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  talking  about 
the  composition  of  the  State  Planning 
Agency  and  any  regional  planning  units 


within  the  State,  and  the  part  I  want  to 
change  reads  as  follows: 

And  shall  Include  representatives  of  citizen, 
professional,  and  community  organizations. 

Instead  of  making  It  mandatory  to  In- 
clude representatives  of  citizen,  profes- 
sional, and  community  organizations,  I 
propose  to  change  the  word  "shall"  to 
"may".  This  section  was  not  in  the  law 
previously.  If  It  is  to  be  a  part  of  the  law, 
I  want  to  make  it  a  permissive,  so  that 
State  planning  agencies  and  regional 
planning  units  can  be  flexible  and  have 
the  proper  proportion  of  people  with 
more  accountability. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  committee 
states  that  the  planning  agencies  and  re- 
gional planning  units  shall  have  repre- 
sentatives from  citizen,  professional,  and 
community  organizations.  This  amend- 
ment. I  repeat,  changes  the  word  from 
"shall"  to  "may". 

The  terms  used  in  the  bill,  "citizen, 
professional,  and  community  organiza- 
tions" are  vague  at  best.  To  make  in- 
clusion on  State  planning  boards  and  re- 
gional planning  units  mandatory  would 
open  the  door  for  lots  of  complaints  re- 
garding tlie  composition  of  each  board. 
The  resulting  litigation  would  slow  the 
flow  of  funds  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  law  enforcement  activities. 

It  was  for  this  reason  the  House-Sen- 
ate conference  report  excluded  this  lan- 
guage in  the  conference  report  of  the 
LEAA  blU  in  1970. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClorv). 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  offering 
this  amendment.  I  think  that  to  leave 
this  language  in,  in  a  mandatory  form 
which  the  bill  does  now,  is  very  mis- 
chievous. At  the  same  time,  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  leaves  the  flexibility 
in  the  law  so  that  if  a  governor  wants 
to  appoint  responsible  individuals  frwn 
private  citizen,  professional  or  commu- 
nity organizations,  he  may  do  so.  How- 
ever, if  we  make  this  as  a  mandatory 
requirement,  it  could  enable  these  groups 
to  sue  for  membership  and  make  a  lot 
of  trouble  trying  to  get  on  the  board  of 
a  State  planning  agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  offering  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  intent  of  the  law 
was  not  to  make  the  language  exclusion- 
ary by  stating  that  law  enforcement  and 
local  government  officials  shall  serve  on 
boards  with  interested  private  citizen 
participation.  By  adopting  my  amend- 
ment, we  win  make  clear  that  the  lan- 
guage is  not  exclusionary  and  these  other 
groups  may  serve  on  the  State  planning 
board. 

While  private  citizens  do  have  a  role 
to  play,  they  do  not  have  the  accounta- 
bility, and  swscoimtability  Is  something 
we  have  heard  an  awful  lot  about  lately. 
They  do  not  have  the  accountability  of 
elected  officials.  By  adding  the  line  that 
these  other  nonofflcial  groups  be  on  the 
boards  were  diluting  the  role  of  officers 
who  were  elected  by  the  people  and  had 
the  responsibility  to  operate  the  pro- 
gram. 

This  amendment  was  offered  in  the  full 
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committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  failed 
on  a  vote  of  18  to  18. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ■ 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazxn)  . 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  this:  Would  he  not  agree, 
though,  that  in  some  parts  of  this  bill  it 
Is  desirable  and  really  should  be  manda- 
tory that  private  citizens  participate?  I 
am  thinking  particularly  of  the  section 
which  deals  with  buUding  correctional 
institutions  and  the  sites  for  those  insti- 
tutions. 

Does  not  the  gentleman  think  that 
people  affected  by  where  this  institution 
Is  going  to  be  should  have  a  voice  as  to 
where  the  institution  should  be  located? 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  local  people  al- 
ways have  an  opportunity  to  express 
themselves  to  their  elected  officials. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  elected  offi- 
cials are  the  accountable  officials  to  the 
electorate,  and  they  should  be  making 
the  decisions. 

Here,  we  are  granting  permission  to 
include  those  people  if  they  so  desire.  But 
I  do  not  wish  to  mandate  it. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  But  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, generally  speaking,  that  the  local 
officials  are  responsible,  but 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Keating 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
had  this  out  In  my  district  where  the 
coxmty  commissioner  unit,  which  is  com- 
posed of  four  commissioners  and  a  county 
Judge,  the  vote  was  4  to  1.  The  commis- 
sioner representing  the  area  in  which 
the  correctional  institution  was  going  to 
be  built  did  not  want  it  and  he  was 
representing  the  people  who  did  not  want 
it  there,  but  neither  did  the  others,  so 
they  ganged  up  on  him  and  had  a  vote 
of  4  to  1  to  put  it  in  his  district  simply 
because  imder  the  bill  Federal  funds  can- 
not be  iised  for  purchase  of  land  and 
this  was  the  only  piece  of  land  the 
county  had,  and  they  were  not  about  to 
go  out  and  purchase  anything  else. 

They  wanted  to  make  xise  of  the  land 
they  already  had,  but  it  Just  so  happened 
to  be  in  a  neighborhood  where  the  people 
did  not  want  this,  and  they  had  absolute- 
ly nothing  to  say  about  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  think  that  is  why  we 
elect  our  officials,  so  they  can  make  the 
judgments.  They  are  accountable  to  the 
people.  These  are  simple  zoning  prob- 
lems. We  are  constantly  going  to  have 
those,  whether  it  is  for  housing  develop- 
ments or  what  have  you. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
agree  that  if  we  want  citizen  participa- 
tion at  the  planning  stage,  we  would  not 
nm  into  these  problems,  because  every 
single  Member  of  the  body  is  going  to 
have  to  face  this  situation. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  suggest  that  we  will 
never  get  anything  done  if  we  do  not  do 
that.  If  we  make  it  mandatory  and  man- 
date this  kind  of  conduct,  we  are  never 
going  to  get  the  job  done.  We  need  that 


flexibility.  The  statute  must  be  permis- 
sive. 

This  is  the  reason  why  it  was  not  writ- 
ten into  the  1970  bUl. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  submit  that  the  more 
local  participation  there  is  on  the  plan- 
ning end  of  it  the  better  off  we  will  be. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  two  keys  to  an  effective  LEAA  pro- 
gram are  planning  and  citizen  Involve- 
ment. Without  Intelligent  and  compre- 
hensive planning,  there  can  be  no  as- 
surance that  the  scarce  resources  avail- 
able under  this  act  will  be  wisely  spent, 
or  will  address  a  coordinated,  balanced 
system  of  criminal  justice.  But,  more 
important,  without  citizen  and  com- 
munity participation  in  the  plarming 
process,  the  most  vital  need  of  all  will 
be  neglected:  the  need  to  involve  all  our 
people  oa  a  personal  level  in  the  fight 
against  crime. 

Every  citizen  and  every  community  has 
a  vital  stake  in  the  problems  of  crime 
and  criminal  justice.  Yet,  the  one  point 
emphatically  made  over  and  over  again 
by  witnesses  appearing  before  the  sub- 
committee was  that  State  planning  agen- 
cies are  unrepresentative  of  anyone  be- 
yond governmental  or  criminal  justice 
professionals.  The  contributions  made  to 
planning  agencies  by  police,  court  admin- 
istrators, wardens,  sheriffs,  judges,  city 
and  coimty  administrators  are  of  course 
important  and  necessary,  but  no  process 
can  legitimately  set  State  priorities  for 
dealing  with  the  most  pressing  domestic 
issue — crime — without  meaningful  input 
from  the  citizens  and  communities  af- 
fected. 

The  new  provision  in  this  bill  does 
not  "tie  the  hands"  of  any  Governor  ap- 
pointing planning  agency  members — It 
most  assuredly  does  not  provide  that 
every  citizen  and  every  community  orga- 
nization who  wishes  membership  is  au- 
tomatically entitled  as  a  matter  of  right 
to  appointment  by  the  Governor.  Rather 
it  only  assures  that  among  those  ap- 
pointed to  the  State  planning  agency  by 
the  Governor  must  be  some  representa- 
tives of  these  organizations.  It  Is  not  a 
complicated  provision,  it  does  not  invite 
Interminable  litigation  and  it  does  not 
give  every  American  an  inalienable  right 
to  appointment  to  a  State  planning 
agency.  It  does,  however,  assure  for  the 
first  time  that  those  closest  to,  and  most 
affected  by,  the  problems  of  crime  will 
have  some  voice  in  establishing  priorities 
for  the  use  of  their  tax  dollars  in  attack- 
ing these  problems. 

I  oppose  the  Keating  amendment. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  jrield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  During  the  subcom- 
mittee hearings  did  not  all  the  Governors 
and  their  representatives  and  regional 
heads  testify  in  favor  of  this  kind  of 
provision? 

Mr.  RODINO.  That  is  absolutely  so. 
Witness  after  witness  testified  to  the 
need. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  surprised  to  hear  a  Governor  come  be- 
fore a  congressional  committee  and  ask 
not  to  have  such  a  provision.  If  he  did, 


that  would  be  precisely  a  reason  why  we 
need  this  kind  of  provision  in.  I  hope  it 
stays  in. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  believe  it  is  true  that  such  citizen 
fepresentatives  have  been  valuable  mem- 
bers of  State  plarming  agencies.  How- 
ever, there  was  no  provision  in  the  law 
up  to  the  present  time  on  that. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  we  should  leave 
the  subject  open.  We  should  leave  it 
flexible.  We  should  merely  grant  author- 
ity to  appoint  such  representative  indi- 
viduals. 

By  writing  it  into  the  law  as  a  manda- 
tory provision,  it  will  produce  much 
trouble.  Some  persons  who  claim  they 
represent  some  organization  to  combat 
crime  could  oue  to  get  on  the  State  plan- 
ning agency.  That  would  be  very  disrup- 
tive, and  that  Is  the  thing  I  want  to 
avoid. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
labors  under  a  misapprehension.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  "shall"  language  except 
to  say  that  citizen  organizations,  com- 
munity organizations,  shall  be  repre- 
sented. 

I  am  siu-e  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Governor  this  could  easily  be  done.  There 
is  no  tying  down  of  the  Governor  to  say 
that  he  must  appoint  a  particular  citi- 
zen or  a  representative  of  a  particular 
commimity  organization. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  But  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  let  me  point  out  that 
if  we  have  a  mandatory  provision  In 
there,  then  a  person  can  claim  that  he 
Is  such  a  person  and  is  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
yield  in  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  understand  that 
this  is  not  an  "organization"  amend- 
ment. This  is  not  a  provision  to  allow 
organizations  to  come  on  to  the  State 
planning  agencies. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
CoNYERS)  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  will  not  yield  right 
now.  I  want  to  use  some  of  the  5  minutes 
I  have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  an  amendment 
that  says  to  the  Governors  of  the  various 
States  that  they  should  appoint  and 
ought  to  appoint  citizens  who  are  not, 
in  fact,  sheriffs,  mayors,  judges,  law  en- 
forcement officials,  or  wardens  to  the 
State  planning  agencies.  It  Is  something 
that  all  of  the  Governors,  I  think,  would 
agree  to,  and  the  ones  who  would  not 
agree  ought  not  to  be  heard  to  prevent 
this  from  happening. 

After  all,  we  are  trying  to  get  some 
grassroots  involved  in  this  at  the  be- 
giiming  level.  Organizations  have  no 
right  when  this  provision  to  sue  or  to 
otherwise  challenge  the  prerogative  of 
the  Governors  in  making  this  selec- 
tion. 
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Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
CoNYERS)  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  At  this  point  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 

SEIBERLING). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
respect  the  opinions  of  the  other  distin- 
guished lawyers  who  are  members  of  this 
committee,  and,  in  particular,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  who  offered  this  amend- 
ment. But  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  read 
the  plain  language  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  does  not  limit  or 
restrict  the  Governor,  except  to  say  that 
he  shall  appoint  some  representatives  of 
citizen,  commimity,  and  professional 
organizations;  it  does  not  say  how  many. 
It  simply  says  there  shall  be  some,  and 
it  gives  the  Governor  total  latitude  in 
deciding  who  they  should  be. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  point  out  that  it  does  not  say  the 
Governor  should  appoint  any  sheriffs 
either,  but  I  am  sure  most  Governors 
will  appoint  some  law  enforcement  offi- 
cial. If  the  Governor  appoints  one  citizen 
anywhere  throughout  the  State  of 
Illinois,  he  would  have  satisfied  the  re- 
quirements of  the  bill  that  we  are  debat- 
ing at  tills  point. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory), 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
hope  that  the  gentleman's  statement 
would  be  correct,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
from  the  language  of  the  bill  we  could 
say  that  that  is  true.  The  bill  specifies 
"organizations,"  and  a  person  who  comes 
In  and  says  that  he  Is  a  representative 
of  an  organization  suid  that  this  organi- 
zation is  not  represented  on  the  State 
planning  agency  can  then  assert  that  he 
Is  entitled  to  membership.  It  seems  to 
me  we  are  virtually  forcing  the  (jovemor 
and  the  State  planning  agency  to  ac- 
cept such  representatives — as  members 
of  the  State  planning  agency. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  seriously  misconstniing 
some  very  simple  language  that  I  am 
sure  none  of  the  Governors  will  have  any 
trouble  with  once  they  see  this  enacted. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  cannot  yield  any  fur- 
ther. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McCLORY)  is  saying  is  that  to  satisfy  this 
provision  every  single  organization  in 
the  State  will  have  a  right  to  be  rep- 
resented, and  that  Is  an  obvious  absurd- 
ity. It  says  no  such  thing.  We  can  have 
three  people  appointed  to  the  State 
planning  agency  and  satisfy  this  entire 
provision,  and  the  Governor  could  pick 
them  from  all  sectors  of  the  society. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CONYERS.  No,  I  will  not  yield. 
It  is  a  little  strange  to  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, supposedly  that  body  of  the 
national  legislature  most  closely  asso- 


ciated with  the  people,  we  should  have 
such  so.  much  concern  in  decisions  on 
behalf  of  Governors. 

The  Governors  are  not  worried  about 
it,  the  planning  agencies  are  not  worried 
about  it,  and  if  we  can  reassure  each  and 
every  Member  of  the  Congress,  "Don't 
worry  about  the  people;  they  are  not 
going  to  hurt  you.  They  are  your  friends. 
Many  of  them  voted  for  you,  and  if  they 
hear  that  you  supported  this  provision 
in  the  language,  they  will  be  encouraged 
in  the  proposition  that  perhaps  you  be- 
lieve in  them  a  little  bit.  So  let  us  hear 
it  for  the  people  on  this  one." 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

This  is  a  new  concept  in  LEAA  and  it 
is  put  there  because  crime  continues  to 
escalate  despite  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  spent  billions  of  dollars 
over  the  last  5  years  to  eliminate  crime. 
One  of  the  objectives  of  this  section  is  to 
open  up  the  "establishment"  of  law  en- 
forcement groups  in  order  to  let  the 
citizens  find  out  what  is  happening. 

If  you  change  this  "shall"  to  "may," 
you  wUl  give  nothing  to  the  Governors  or 
to  any  official.  They  now  have  the  right 
to  put  people  on  the  planning  board  in  an 
advisory  capacity  and  even  in  a  voting 
capacity.  We  have  to  retain  "shall"  so 
that  we  will  have  representatives  of  citi- 
zens groups,  such  as  the  president  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  or  the  president 
of  the  Stute  bar  association  or  the  execu- 
tive director  of  a  local  Urban  League. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  this  will  di- 
lute the  accountability  of  law  enforce- 
ment officials.  It  does  not  do  that.  If 
we  have  citizens  on  the  planning  boards 
of  the  T.KAA  we  create  a  situation  which 
will  allow  and  require  public  officials  to 
tell  the  public  about  crime  and  to  do 
the  work  of  the  public  in  the  public 
forum.  Citizen  participation  will  force 
law  enforcement  officials  to  be  account- 
able. The  section  challenged  by  this 
amendment  will,  for  the  first  time,  open 
the  door  to  citizens,  professional  people 
and  community  organizations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  Keat- 
ing amendment  is  defeated.  With  public 
representatives  present  on  the  planning 
boards  of  the  LEAA  perhaps  we  will 
finally  find  out  why,  despite  LEAA,  crime 
continues  to  escalate. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  comments.  I  think  these  are  re- 
sponsive to  some  of  the  statements  that 
have  been  made  here  earlier  in  the 
debate. 

In  the  first  place,  the  impact  of  the 
LEAA  legislation  which  w?  are  enacting 
today  is  to  repose  responsibility  in  the 
State  and  local  officials.  To  suggest  that 
what  we  are  doing  is  to  impose  it  in 
public  citizen  groups  or  self-proclaimed 
public  groups  would  be  misstating  what 
we  are  imdertaking  to  do. 

ActuaUy,  the  amendment  offered 
here — and  it  is  an  amendment  to  the 
existing  law — ^when  we  add  the  words 
"representatives  of  citizens  and  profes- 
sional and  community  organizations,"  it 
means  that  we  are  giving  an  opportunity 
to  some  of  the  responsible  organizations 
concerning  themselves  with  the  subject 
of  crime  and  rehabilitation  and  com- 


munity relations  and  so  on  to  serve  on 
State  planning  agencies.  We  are  giving 
them  an  opportunity.  We  are  providing 
by  legislation  the  authority  for  them  to 
serve  on  the  State  planning  agency. 

However,  to  mandate  it  and  say  that 
the  Governors  must  appoint  these  per- 
sons who  are  representatives  of  these 
organizations  it  seems  to  me  we  are  in- 
viting a  lot  of  trouble  for  our  Governors. 
For  one  thing,  I  do  not  think  it  is  pos- 
sible to  appoint  a  representative  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  say  that 
this  satisfies  the  need  for  having  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  State  bar  association 
or  something  like  that. 

If  we  want  to  give  the  kind  of  flexi- 
bility and  authority  and  at  the  same  time 
repose  the  kind  of  responsibility  that  we 
are  giving  in  this  legislation  to  these 
elected  State  and  local  officials,  then  it 
seems  to  me  we  must  leave  this  pro\1sion 
discretionary  and  not  mandatory  as  has 
been  suggested  here. 

There  are  a  great  many  self-pro- 
claimed and  do-good  organizations  who 
think  they  are  clothed  with  all  the  knowl- 
edge there  is  with  regard  to  the  fight 
against  crime.  What  is  to  prevent  them 
from  requiring  service  on  the  State  plan- 
ning agency  if  we  mandate  that  agency 
to  have  them  appointed? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  would  like  the  gen- 
tleman to  understand  that  Governors 
have  to  face  this  almost  every  day  in  the 
week.  There  are  plenty  of  other  agencies 
that  they  have  to  appoint  for  citizen  par- 
ticipation. Some  of  it  is  mandatorj',  and 
some  of  it  is  permissive.  All  we  are  tiying 
to  say  through  this  language  effective  in 
the  committee  is  that  we  want  to  see  a 
representative  group  in  the  planning 
process  as  it  begins. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  ExacUy. 
Mr.  CONYERS.  It  does  not  say  orga- 
nizations have  to  be  there  and  It  is  not 
to  go  there. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  refuse  to  yield  fur- 
ther, because  I  want  to  respond  to  the 
gentleman. 

It  does  say  "organizations,"  because 
the  word  "organization"  is  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

Representatives  of  organizations  will 
demand  to  serve  on  State  planning  agen- 
cies, and  there  is  no  reason  for  us  to 
assume  that  they  will  all  be  the  right  kind 
of  representatives — or  organizations.  We 
should  leave  that  decision  up  to  the  Gov- 
ernors. It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume 
that  all  organizations  would  be  content  to 
rely  on  a  Governor's  decision — if  we  re- 
quire him  to  appoint  multiple  represent- 
atives of  all  such  organizations.  That 
is  why  I  say  it  is  important  for  us  to 
leave  it  up  to  the  Governors  as  to  whom 
they  appoint.  I  think  there  should  be 
representatives  of  civic  organizations  and 
citizens'  organizations,  and  they  can  be 
named  to  the  State  planning  agency  as 
they  have  been  in  the  past,  and  no  doubt 
they  will  be  in  the  future,  but  we  do  not 
want  to  force  State  planning  agencies  to 
take  any  particular  individual,  and  that 
is  the  danger  of  mandating  this  into  the 
bill. 
Mr.  RODINO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
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yield,  I  do  not  see  where  there  is  any- 
thing in  this  provision  that  says  that  any 
particular  citizen  is  required  to  be  ap- 
pointed. It  merely  states  that  there  shall 
be  some  representative. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  That  Is  true,  but  let 
me  say  this:  It  says  it  shall  include  rep- 
resentatives, and  if  a  person  comes  in 
and  says  that  he  or  she  is  not  being  rep- 
resented by  the  other  citizens'  groups 
there,  then  they  can  say  they  are  entitled 
to  representation,  too.  That  is  the  way  I 
understand  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  it 
should  be  mandated  into  the  law. 

Mr.  RODINO.  But  the  fact  is  that  the 
Governors  may  use  discretion,  and  are 
aware  of  the  need  for  active  participa- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  And  they  should. 

Mr.  RODINO.  However,  we  have  found 
there  are  areas  where  this  is  not  true.  So 
would  not  the  gentleman  agree  with  me 
that  tf  we  are  going  to  have  citizens'  tax 
dollars  to  fight  crime,  which  is  a  local 
matter,  that  there  ought  to  be  some  citi- 
zen Involvement? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  want  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility in  the  elected  officials,  and  if 
they  do  not  do  their  job  then  the  electors 
can  dispose  of  them,  but  I  do  not  want  to 
require  them  to  have  some  citizens'  rep- 
resentatives on  there  if  they  do  not  find 
that  they  contribute  anything.  You 
should  give  them  the  authority  and  leave 
it  that  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Keating)  . 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  support  the 
Keating  amendment.  The  State  Plan- 
ning Agency  is  the  very  heart  of  our 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
plan.  Of  necessity,  this  agency  must  be 
made  up  of  professionals.  That  is,  pro- 
fessionals in  law  enforcement.  It  is  not 
a  debating  society. 

Professional  law  enforcement  people 
are  technicians  of  a  discipline.  Not  at  all 
imlike  physicians  in  the  field  of  medicine. 
Each  have  spent  a  lifetime  in  studying 
their  field. 

The  State  Planning  Agencies  are  al- 
ready made  up  of  these  law  enforcement 
professionals  and  they  already  have  citi- 
zen representatives.  In  my  own  State  of 
Texas.  We  call  this  agency  the  "Criminal 
Justice  Council."  Members  of  this  Coun- 
cil are  made  up  of  professional  law  en- 
forcement officers,  district  attorneys,  de- 
fense attorneys,  penal  officials,  educa- 
tors, and  law  school  deans.  These  coim- 
cllmen  come  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Furthermore,  members  of  the  State 
Criminal  Justice  Council  are  chairmen 
of  regional  criminal  justice  councils, 
thereby  taking  representation  down  into 
each  coimty  and  major  city. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  other 
States  have  similar  State  planning 
agencies. 

Therefore,  present  State  planning 
agencies  are  already  being  represented 
by  professionals,  citizens,  and  commu- 
nity organization. 

Now,  the  committee  bill  goes  further. 
It  requires  the  inclusion  of  "representa- 
tives of  citizens  and  commimlty  orga- 
nizations." This  part  of  the  bill  worries 
me,  very  much.  What  citizens?  What 
community  organizations? 


There  used  to  be  a  list  of  organiza- 
tions we  had  to  swear  we  had  never 
joined  before  we  could  go  to  work  for 
the  Federal  Government.  More  recently 
there  have  been  organizations  whose 
stated  piupose  was  to  disrupt  the  Amer- 
ican process.  You  saw  what  some  of  these 
organizations  think  of  law  enforcement 
officers  in  1968  at  Chicago.  These  were 
members  of  "Community  Organization." 

If  we  open  these  councils  up  to  "citi- 
zens and  community  organizations,"  we 
are  going  to  see  some  of  these  people 
demanding  to  he  represented — and  filing 
law  suits  when  they  are  turned  down. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  doubt  that  well- 
meaning  untrained  commimlty  organiza- 
tions and  highly  respected  citizens  can 
contribute  any  more  to  these  councils 
than  they  could  as  nonprofessionals  in 
a  medical  or  legal  meeting. 

I  just  fail  to  see  any  reason  to  require 
this  kind  of  participation,  particularly 
when  the  bill,  as  amended,  permits  such 
participation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  my  colleagues.  I 
ask  youi"  support  of  the  Keating  amend- 
ment. 

Miss  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Miss  HOLTZMAN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
community  groups  may  demand  of  a  Gov- 
ernor to  be  represented,  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  mandatory  or  a  permissive  pro- 
vision in  this  legislation? 

Mr.  MILFORD.  I  am  sorry;  I  did  not 
quite  imderstand  the  question. 

Miss  HOLTZMAN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
whether  or  not  we  have  a  mandatory  or 
permissive  provision  in  this  legislation, 
any  community  group  or  any  community 
organization  may  demand  of  a  Governor 
to  be  represented? 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Yes,  they  may  ask,  but 
the  Governor  has  the  option  here  of  se- 
lecting a  representative,  and  he  is  in  a 
much  better  position  of  deciding  whether 
or  not  that  individual  can  offer  anything 
to  LEAA 

Miss  HOLTZMAN.  Is  it  not  true, 
though,  that  under  the  committee  print 
the  Governor  would  have  the  option  of 
deciding  who  is  to  be  representative 
under  a  mandatory  provision? 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Not  in  accordance  with 
the  way  it  is  written.  I  think  one  would 
find  the  lawyers  could  have  a  field  day 
the  way  that  law  is  written. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  WUl  the  gentle- 
man point  to  me  precisely  where  the 
language  says  the  Governor  has  to  ac- 
cept any  organization  that  demands  to 
be  represented?  Where  does  it  say  that? 

Mr.  MILFORD.  It  states  that  it  re- 
quires the  inclusion  of  "representatives 
of  citizen  and  community  organization." 
I  would  In  turn  ask  the  gentleman  to 
show  me  where  it  does  not  say  that  he 
should  appoint. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Where  does  it  say 
that  there  should  be  any  particular  or- 
ganization, or  that  anyone  could  demand. 
It  merely  says  that  there  shall  be  some 
representatives  of  citizen,  professional, 
and  community  organizations. 


Mr.  MILFORD.  It  does  not  state  It 
under  the  wording  of  the  law  that  we 
have  stated,  the  word  is  ambiguous. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  matter  of  history, 
when  the  amendments  to  LEAA  were 
considered  and  adopted  in  1970,  I  recall 
the  other  body  wrote  some  language 
along  this  line  requiring  representation 
of  citizen  and  other  organizations  on 
these  plarming  agencies.  As  I  recall,  the 
Senate  adopted  that;  the  House  had  not; 
and  it  went  into  a  conference  committee. 
The  conferees  agreed  then — and  I  think 
there  was  some  wisdom  in  their  deci- 
sion— that  to  put  this  language  into  the 
statute  in  a  mandatory  fashion  simply 
would  invite  litigation.  We  do  not  want  to 
invite  litigation.  We  do  not  want  to  write 
provisions  into  the  law  that  are  going  to 
make  it  more  difficult  to  form  these  plan- 
ning agencies.  We  are  talking  about  State 
plamiing  agencies.  Admittedly,  the  Gov- 
ernor appoints  them.  But  what  does  this 
language  say?  I  think  that  there  could 
be  some  quarrel  as  to  what  it  says,  be- 
cause the  bUl  says  that  the  planning  unit 
shall— 

Be  representative  of  the  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  Justice  agencies,  units  of  gen- 
eral local  governments,  and  public  agenlces 
maintaining  programs  to  reduce  and  control 
crime  and  shall  Include  representatives  of 
citizens,  professional,  and  community  orga- 
nizations. 

I  submit  that  there  are  some  judges 
who  would  read  that  and  interpret  it  to 
mean  that  the  planning  agency  shall  also 
be  representative  of  citizen  and  commu- 
nity organizations.  And  if  a  judge  inter- 
preted it  that  way,  then  he  would  listen 
to  an  argimient  made  by  some  group  that 
would  come  to  court  and  say,  "This  plan- 
ning agency  is  not  representative  because 
it  does  not  include  our  particular  orga- 
nization." 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  do 
well  to  leave  this  on  a  permissive  basis 
rather  than  a  mandatory  basis.  This  mat- 
ter comes  before  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  at  this  time  because  in  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  this  permis- 
sive amendment — that  is,  the  changing 
from  "shall"  to  "may" — lost  on  a  tie  vote 
of  18  to  18. 

And  because  it  v,as  a  tie  vote  we  felt  It 
ought  to  be  brought  up  here.  It  is  im- 
portant, and  I  say  that  by  leaving  it 
mandatory  we  will  simply  be  inviting 
litigation  and  be  tying  up  and  making 
all  of  these  planning  agencies  go  repeat- 
edly into  court  to  justify  their  make-up. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  niinolb. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
not  true  that  if  there  is  litigation,  if  a 
State  plaiming  agency  is  tied  up  because 
of  this  Utigation,  it  would  delay  receipt 
of  funds  by  the  States  and  by  local  gov- 
ernments because  LEAA  is  not  authorized 
to  mi.ke  action  grants  imless  there  is  on 
file  an  approved  plan? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Is  the  gentleman 
suggesting  there  might  be  some  groups 
who  might  be  desirous  of  that  situation? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  If  there  is  litigation,  if 
the  State  planning  agency  Is  not  com- 
plete for  one  reason  or  another,  there 
can  be  no  valid  plan  and  the  State  will 
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be  delayed  in  getting  its  funds  from  the 
LEAA. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word  and  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  astounded  that 
the  gentleman  would  advance  arguments 
which  any  first-year  law  student  would 
know  are  contrary  to  recognized  legisla- 
tive interpretation. 

Let  us  just  take  a  look  at  the  language 
of  this  sentence.  It  says: 

The  State  planning  agency  .  .  .  shall  .  .  . 
be  representative  of  the  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  agencies,  units  of  general 
local  government,  and  public  agencies  .  .  . 
and  shall  Include  representatives  of  citizen, 
professional,  and  community  organizations. 

Anybody  looking  at  this  sentence  would 
say  that  when  they  have  to  use  differ- 
ent language  in  these  two  sections,  they 
must  have  intended  a  different  mean- 
ing. The  sentence  says  the  State  plan- 
rung  agency  shall  be  representative  of 
law  enforcement  agencies,  which  means 
it  has  got  to  be  representative  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  a  balanced  organization. 
But  it  only  says  it  shall  include  repre- 
sentatives of  citizen  organizations. 

Obviously  one  can  always  sue  under 
a  statute,  but  can  he  win?  Any  judge  is 
going  to  take  a  look  at  this  and  say  there 
is  nothing  here  that  mandates  that  the 
Governor  of  the  State  shall  have  any 
particular  cross  section  or  balance  of 
community  organizations,  but  merely 
that  he  will  have  some  people  who  repre- 
sent them.  That  makes  all  the  difference 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Is  it  not  true  the  Judiciary  Committee 
is  made  up  of  lawyers,  experienced  law- 
yers? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Most  lawyers  will 
argue  either  side  of  a  case,  depending  on 
what  their  client's  point  of  view  is. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Is  it  not  true  we  di- 
vided 18  to  18  on  this  issue?  So  it  is  not 
quite  fair  to  denominate  the  Members 
who  voted  for  this  amendment  as  having 
something  less  than  the  intelligence  of 
first-year  law  students. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  When  lawyers 
argue  both  sides  of  the  issue,  they  are 
arguing  to  establish  opposing  points  of 
view,  but  the  gentlemen  have  been  im- 
plying that  a  judge  would  read  this  lan- 
guage and  come  to  a  conclusion  which, 
I  submit,  is  an  erroneous  conclusion.  If 
the  Members  were  acting  as  judges  and 
not  as  legislators,  they  could  not  come  to 
the  conclusion  the  gentlemen  are  trying 
to  make. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  if  36  law- 
yers divided  evenly  on  the  issue,  I  do  not 
think  we  can  assiune  that  some  judge  is 
going  to  be  so  clear  minded  on  this  issue 
as  to  see  what  the  gentleman  considers 
as  obvious. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  think  it  obvious 
the  lawyers  on  the  Judiciary  Committee 
were  dividing  in  accordance  with  the 
legislative  result  they  wanted  to  bring 


about  rather  than  a  judicial  interpreta- 
tion of  the  language. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  think  the  lawyers  on 
the  committee  are  sincere  In  their  posi- 
tions. In  supporting  the  amendment  I  am 
thinking  about  the  position  of  the  Gov- 
ernors sitting  in  the  State  capitols  in  the 
50  States  and  the  authority  they  will 
have.  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  tie  their 
hands  by  saying  they  must  have  rep- 
resentatives— and  that  term  is  used  in  the 
plural — of  citizens,  professional,  and 
community  organizations. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  do  not  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  the  concern  which  the  gen- 
tleman has  expressed,  but  I  submit  that 
under  the  bill's  language,  any  judge 
worth  his  salt  would  throw  the  case  out 
so  fast  it  would  make  your  head  swim. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Keating). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.   Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  227,  noes  162, 
present  1,  not  voting  43,  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  235] 
AYES— 227 


Abdnor 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Beard 
BeU 
Bevill 
Bowen 
Bray 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Cotter 
Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Derwinskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Downing 
Dulski 


Duncan 
du  Pont 
Erienborn 
Eshleman 
Pindley 
Fish 

Ford,  Gerald  R 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Froebllch 
Pulton 
Fuqua 
Gettys 
Glaimo 
Oilman 
Ginn 

Goldwater 
Goodllng 
Green,  Greg. 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Htbert 
Heinz 
Hexiderson 
Hillis 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 
Holt 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Keating 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kuykendall 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lent 
Lott 


Lujan 

McClory 

McCollister 

McDade 

McEwen 

McKinney 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Blallary 

Maraziti 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Mayne 

Mazzoli 

Michel 

MiUord 

MUler 

MltcheU,  N.T. 

Mlzell 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Parris 
Passman 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 

Powell,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  Tex. 
Pritchard 
Quie 

Railsback 
Randall 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson.  Va. 
Roblson,  N.Y. 
Rogers 

Roncallo,  N.T. 
Rose 

Rousselot 
Runnels 
Ruth 

St  Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasln 
Satterfleld 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Schneebeli 
Sebelius 


Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Skubitz 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steed 
Steele 
Steel  man 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stubblefield 


Abzug 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Biaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Collins.  Dl. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Cronin 
Daniels, 

Dominick  V. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Drlnan 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif 
Eilberg 
Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Pord, 

William  D. 
Eraser 
Oaydos 


Sullivan 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis, 

Thone 

Tlernan 

Towell,  Nev. 

Treen 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

NOES— 162 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gude 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

Holineld 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Hungate 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Long,  La. 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McPall 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mann 

Mauunaga 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mtirphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

PRESENT— 1 


White 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

Widnall 

WUliams 

Winn 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  ni. 

Young,  S.C. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Natcher 

Nedzi 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Podell 

Price,  m. 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reld 

ReusE 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Sarbanes 

Seiberllng 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
SUrk 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Symington 
Thornton 
Udall 
Ullman 
Vanlk 
Vtgorito 
Waldie 
Whalen 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Ga. 
Zablockl 


Poage 
NOT  VOTING — 43 


Adams 

Ashbrook 

Badillo 

Blackburn 

Blatnik 

Brasco 

Burke,  Calif. 

Carter 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Cochran 

Culver 

Danielson 

Davis.  S.C. 

Edwards,  Ala. 


Fisher 

Plynt 

Frellnghuysen 

Hawkins 

King 

Landgrebe 

Litton 

Long,  Md. 

MsUllard 

Mathias,  Calif. 

MUls,  Ark. 

tfinshall,  Ohio 

Mosber 

Moss 

Nix 


O'Neill 

Owens 

QuUlen 

Rarlck 

Riegle 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Schroeder 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Van  Deerlln 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMXNT    OITERED    BT    MISS    HOLTZMAN 

Miss  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  Z 
offer  an  amendment. 
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Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Miss  Holtzman  :  On 
page  36,  line  7,  Insert  Immediately  after 
"Federal  Oovemment"  the  following:  "not 
Including  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency." 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  is  very  simple.  It  would  pro- 
hibit the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
from  engaging  in  local  law  enforcement 
activities  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act. 

As  we  all  know,  the  CIA  is  not  author- 
ized to  engage  in  domestic  law  enforce- 
ment activities  under  the  statute  creat- 
ing it — the  National  Security  Act  of  1947. 

Nonetheless,  the  CIA  has  been  training 
and  working  with  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  throughout  the  country — citing 
as  its  authority  to  do  so  section  508  of 
title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  which  created  LEAA. 
This  provision  is  almost  identical  to  sec- 
tion 508  of  the  bill  we  are  considering 
today. 

The  domestic  activity  of  the  CIA,  of 
which  I  learned  only  last  week,  was  not 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  during  Its  de- 
liberations on  H.R.  8152.  It  is  clear  to 
me,  however,  that  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  never  contemplated  that  sec- 
tion 508  would  permit  the  CIA  to  engage 
in  such  activities. 

The  activities  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  under  LEAA  have  been 
documented  by  the  General  Accounting 
OfBce,  by  letters  from  James  R.  Schle- 
singer,  Jr.,  former  Director  of  the  CIA, 
and  by  other  Members  of  this  House. 
I  should  also  point  out  that  it  was 
through  the  efforts  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch) 
that  the  involvement  of  the  CIA  in  these 
activities  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  In  the  first  place. 

Under  the  color  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act 
the  CIA  has  given  the  following  kind  of 
aid  to  about  a  dozen  city  and  coimty 
police  agencies  throughout  the  country: 
instruction  in  record  handling,  clandes- 
tine photography,  surveillance  of  indi- 
viduals, detection  and  identification  of 
metal  and  explosive  devices  and  analysis 
of  forelgrn  intelligence  data.  I  might  add 
it  has  carried  out  these  activities  without 
having  been  requested  to  do  so  by  the 
Administrator  of  LEAA  as  section  508  of 
both  the  existing  legislation  and  the  bill 
we  are  considering  today  requires.  In  New 
York  City  alone  14  policemen  were  given 
briefings  on  the  analysis  and  processing 
of  foreign  intelligence  information. 

An  even  more  troublesome  problem 
is  that  although  the  CIA  has  been  ap- 
parently restricting  itself  to  training  ac- 
tivities and  technical  assistance  under 
title  I  of  the  1968  act,  the  language  of 
that  statute  as  well  as  the  provision  be- 
fore us  is  sweeping  enough  to  authorize 
the  CIA  to  use  its  own  personnel  in  the 
actual  performance  of  local  law  enforce- 
ment activities. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  whatever  ac- 
tivities the  CIA  has  performed  or  may 
perform  in  connection  with  local  law 
enforcement  efforts,  such  activities  could 
more  appropriately  be  carried  out  by 
other  Federal  agencies  such  as  the  FBI. 

For  this  reason,  the  Justice  Depart- 


ment has  advised  me  that  excluding  the 
CIA  from  participation  In  local  law  en- 
forcement activities  would  not  jeopardize 
the  functioning  of  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  or  the  functioning  of  LEAA. 

There  is  no  need  for  the  CIA  Involve- 
ment in  local  law  enforcement  activi- 
ties and  to  permit  such  involvement 
creates  dangers  of  enormous  proportions 
to  this  country.  Recent  events,  such  as 
the  burglary  of  the  office  of  Daniel  Ells- 
berg's  psychiatrist,  demonstrate  that  CIA 
involvement  in  domestic  law  enforce- 
ment activities  can  abridge  constitu- 
tional rights  and  jeopardize  the  integ- 
rity of  the  CIA  itself.  In  fact,  it  is 
significant  that  the  CIA  involvement  in 
the  Ellsberg  matter  came  in  the  form 
of  "technical  assistance'' — the  same  kind 
of  assistance  supposedly  provided  by  the 
CIA  to  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 

My  amendment  would  prevent  such 
dangers  from  happening  by  limiting  the 
activities  of  the  CIA  to  areas  of  its  legit- 
imate concern  and  preventing  it  from 
diverting  its  resources  and  attention  to 
local  law  enforcement. 

I  therefore  respectfully  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  which  is  wholly 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act,  and  prevents  CIA  involve- 
ment in  local  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Miss  HOLTZMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino). 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  state  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
(Miss  Holtzman)  is  one  that  I  think  is 
In  keeping  with  the  true  purpose  of  the 
act,  and  that  it  remedies  a  deficiency 
that  has  been  overlooked.  I  certainly  will 
accept  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Miss  HOLTZMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Miss  HOLTZMAN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  ranking  minor- 
ity member  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  certainly  the  CIA  has 
no  function  in  our  domestic  law  enforce- 
ment. If  the  CIA  has  been  engaging  in 
such  activities,  citing  any  part  of  the 
LEAA  law  as  their  authority,  that  mat- 
ter should  be  clarified.  I  can  see  abso- 
lutely no  harm  in  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York.  I  think  that  it  clarifies  the  law. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  indi- 
cate my  support  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Miss  Holtzman). 

Miss  HOLTZMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Miss  Holtz- 
man). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OrTEXeD    BT    MR.    FLOWEBa 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Flowers:  On 
page  42,  amend  Section  518  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection  after  line  22: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  nothing  contained  In  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istration (1)  to  require,  or  condition  the 
availability  or  amount  of  a  grant  upon,  the 
adoption  by  an  applicant  or  grantee  under 
this  title  of  a  percentage  ratio,  quota  system, 
or  other  program  to  achieve  racial  balance  cr 
to  eliminate  racial  Imbalance  In  any  law 
enforcement  agency,  or  (2)  to  deny  or  dis- 
continue a  grant  because  of  the  refusal  of 
an  applicant  or  grantee  under  this  title  to 
adopt  such  a  ratio,  system,  or  other  pro- 
gram." 

And  on  line  23  redesignate  subsection  (b) 
as  subsection  (c). 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
new  language  insofar  as  this  bill  Is  con- 
cerned. However,  it  is  not  new  language 
Insofar  as  the  present  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  law  Is  con- 
cerned. It  is  a  part  of  the  current  law. 
I  would  like  to  make  that  clear  to  my 
colleagues. 

This  is  not  new  to  the  LEAA  law.  It  is 
in  the  current  law  that  was  enacted  by 
the  Congress  in  1968. 

Now,  how  did  we  get  into  the  position 
we  are  in  now,  that  this  language  is  not 
a  part  of  the  committee  bill? 

First  of  all,  it  was  left  out  of  the  ad- 
ministration bill  which  was  sent  up  to 
us.  It  was  left  out  partly,  I  think,  because 
the  administration  bill  was  a  special 
revenue-sharing  bill.  It  did  not  contain 
the  categorical  and  bloc  grant  approach 
that  we  have  now  in  the  current  law  and 
that  we  have  in  the  committee  bill  that 
Is  before  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  committee  did 
with  the  administration  bill  primarily 
was  to  change  this  section  by  adding 
what  had  been  proposed  by  various  civil 
rights  groups,  sections  (b)(1),  (b)(2), 
and  (b)  (3)  to  the  bill.  They  are  found 
following  the  part  that  I  propose  to 
amend  and  I  have  no  objection  to  these 
provisions.  All  testimony,  and  the  con- 
sensus of  the  committee,  tells  us  that  this 
vastly  strengthens  the  civil  rights  provi- 
sions of  the  LEAA  law. 

I  say  this,  however,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
fear  that  if  at  the  same  time  we  are 
strengthening  these  civil  rights  provi- 
sions we  take  out  this  very  clear  prohibi- 
tion on  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration,  a  prohibition  which 
merely  states  that: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  nothing  contained  In  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  Administration 
(1)  to  require,  or  condition  the  availability 
or  amount  of  a  grant  upon,  the  adoption  by 
an  applicant  or  grantee  under  this  title  of  a 
percentage  ratio,  quota  system,  or  other  pro- 
gram to  achieve  racial  balance.  .  .  . 

If  on  the  one  hand  we  vastly  strength- 
en the  civil  rights  provisions,  but  on  the 
other  hand  we  are  taking  out  what  is 
part  of  the  current  law,  I  say  that  there 
can  be  no  other  reception  for  this  by  the 
administration,  or  by  any  group  of  per- 
sons around  the  country,  than  that  we 
intend  to  require  quotas  or  percentage 
ratios,  and  we  ought  to  condition  grants 
upon  the  adoption  of  such  a  system  by  a 
prospective  grantee. 

I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  taking  this 
out  of  the  law — and  all  I  propose  to  do 
Is  to  keep  what  Is  in  the  current  law — 
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we  would  be  opening  the  door  to  inter- 
ference of  all  kinds — interference  of  the 
operation  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  all  the  way  down 
to  the  local  police  or  local  sheriff's  de- 
partment in  every  district  around  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CXDNYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  do  not  know  if  my  hearing  is  fail- 
ing me.  Did  the  gentleman  say  this 
amendment  strengthens  the  civil  rights 
provisions  of  LEAA? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  did  not  think  the 
gentleman  did. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  said  that  the  other 
amendments  we  have  added  to  this  sec- 
tion vastly  strengthened  the  civil  rights 
provisions,  and  I  said  I  supported  those 
amendments. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Then  if  it  does  not 
strengthen  the  civil  rights  provisions  in 
LEAA,  could  I  have  the  temerity  to  ask 
the  gentleman,  does  it  weaken  the  pres- 
ent provisions? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  do  not  think  it  is  in- 
compatible with  the  strengthening  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  I  do  not  think  it  either 
weakens  or  strengthens.  It  merely  states 
what  it  says  it  states  insofar  as  the  cur- 
rent law  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  this  is  a  very 
simple  matter  that  ought  to  be  included 
in  these  amendments  and  the  further  ex- 
tension of  this  act,  and  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Miss  JORDAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabtuna  is  absolutely  correct.  His 
amendment  neither  strengthens  nor 
weakens  the  civil  rights  enforcement 
provisions  in  this  legislation.  It  does  con- 
fuse the  civil  rights  enforcement  provi- 
sions in  this  legislation. 

Let  us  understand  that  the  antiquota 
provision  is  in  current  law,  but  removal 
of  that  provision  from  the  law  was  rec- 
ommended not  by  the  NAACT»,  nor  by 
the  Urban  League;  not  by  any  social  crit- 
ics, but  by  the  administration  headed 
by  the  President,  Mr.  Nixon. 

I  ask  the  Members  is  this  present  ad- 
ministration a  proracial  quota  adminis- 
tration? 

I  would  suggest  that  the  fact  the 
Nixon  administration  Itself  recommends 
that  we  take  this  quota  provision  out 
of  the  law  is  proof  that  we  now  have 
a  provision  in  the  bDl  which  will 
strengthen  civil  rights  enforcement,  a 
provision  in  the  bill  which  will  not  say 
we  cut  off  the  fimds  if  they  simply  dis- 
criminate, but  that  this  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  must 
adhere  to  the  provisions  of  title  6  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  that  before  any 
fimds  are  denied  any  agency  or  entity 
in  terms  of  the  charge  they  have  discrim- 
inated must  be  entitled  to  a  hearing. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  Is  the  first 
one  who  must  make  the  effort  to  resolve 
any  conflict  which  will  exist.  Negotia- 
tions, hearings,  due  process,  all  is  pro- 
vided for. 


Because  we  have  the  provision  In  the 
bill  which  the  administration  sponsored, 
I  would  suggest  to  the  Members  that  the 
provision  which  is  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  is 
moot.  If  we  were  to  approve  that  amend- 
ment it  would  be  tantamount  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  today  sidopt- 
ing  a  rule  that  no  rhinoceroses  should 
be  admitted  to  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  when  no  rhinoceroses 
are  trying  to  get  in. 

The  Justice  Department  says  the  civil 
rights  enforcement  compliance  rules 
contained  in  title  6  apply  to  LEAA.  The 
courts  have  said  we  do  not  mandate 
quotas,  and  the  administration  has  said 
we  do  not  mandate  quotas,  and  nobody 
is  mandating  quotas  in  this  legislation. 
All  we  are  providing  here  is  the  way  to 
proceed  in  terms  of  complaints  about 
discrimination,  and  these  are  the  steps 
that  must  be  taken  to  guarantee  there  is 
no  discrimination  either  in  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  benefits  or  the  hiring  of  per- 
sonnel to  function  in  this  administration. 

What  we  have  said  is  that  the  Office  of 
Civil  Rights  Compliance  which  is  pres- 
ently contained  in  LEAA — we  do  not 
have  to  establish  that,  that  is  already  es- 
tablished—that Office  of  Civil  Rights 
Compliance  has  the  responsibility  to  see 
to  it  that  the  funds,  these  great,  tremen- 
dous Federal  resources  are  not  dispensed 
in  a  manner  that  will  discriminate 
against  the  populace  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  national  origin,  or  sex.  Therefore 
since  we  have  taken  care  of  that  issue, 
why  would  we  confuse  the  issue  by  saying 
nothing  in  this  act  is  to  be  construed  to 
mandate  quotas?  That  is  imnecessary 
language.  The  question  is  moot. 

The  Office  of  Civil  Rights  Compliance 
of  LEAA  takes  care  of  it  now.  The  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  takes  care  of  it  now. 
There  is  no  reason  whatsoever  why  we 
need  to  adopt  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  and  I 
hope  the  Members  will  oppose  it. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentle- 
woman from  Texas  has  spoken  eloquently 
and  frankly.  Anything  I  might  say  would 
be  anticlimactic. 

I  do  however  want  to  point  out  that  the 
repeal  of  this  section,  suggested  by  the 
administration,  does  not  mandate  in  any 
way  that  there  be  any  quotas  to  achieve 
racial  balance. 

Actually,  what  we  have  done  is  to  elim- 
inate confusion,  and  to  affirmatively 
place  the  responsibility  for  any  antidis- 
crimination proceedings  in  the  new  sec- 
tion that  we  have  included. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  that  the 
amendment  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Flowers)  . 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  very  able  chairman  if  the  section 
(2)  (b)  (2)  we  have  included,  which  fol- 
lows the  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
here,  does  not  shift  responsibility  from 
the  local  level? 

It  says : 

Whenever  the  Administration  determines 
that  a  State  government  or  any  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  has  failed  to  comply 


with  subsection  (b)  (1)  or  an  applicable  regu- 
lation, it  shall  notify  the  chief  executive  of 
the  State  of  the  noncompliance  and  shall  re- 
quest the  chief  executive  to  secure  com- 
pliance. 

In  other  words,  the  administration  at 
the  Washington  level,  I  say  to  my  friends 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  where 
the  determination  is  made  about  this. 

We  are  either  for  a  prohibition  against 
writing  quotas  or  percentage  ratios,  or  we 
are  against  it.  I  say,  if  a  Member  is  for 
it,  then  he  should  vote  against  my 
amendment.  If  a  Member  is  against  it,  he 
should  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  committee  has 
done  is  a  very  proper  thing,  so  far  as  it 
goes.  That  is  to  say,  the  ccanmittee  has 
taken  title  6  of  the  CHvil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  and  lifted  it  and  transplanted  it  ver- 
batim into  the  LEAA  Act,  and  that  is  all 
right.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  LEAA  has  been 
governed  by  that  provision  of  the  law 
from  the  start. 

This  just  makes  It  clear,  no  question 
about  it,  that  title  6  of  the  C^vil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  applied  to  LEAA  just  like  it 
applies  to  any  other  agency  of  govern- 
ment. The  present  LEAA  Act  also  specifi- 
cally says  that  there  caimot  be  quotas  or 
anything  having  to  do  with  racial  bal- 
ance. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  see  where 
those  two  provisions  are  at  all  conflicting 
with  each  other.  They  can  stand  to- 
gether. In  other  words,  I  think  we  should 
leave  the  present  language  in  the  law  and 
add  to  it  title  6  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  They  are  not  In  conflict;  they 
go  arm  in  arm  very  well. 

The  reason  I  think  we  should  leave  the 
present  language  in  the  law,  which  is 
what  the  gentlemsm  from  Alabama  <I^. 
Flowers)  proposes  to  do  here,  is  that 
every  time  we  make  any  change  in  stat- 
ute law,  somebody  goes  into  a  coiut  and 
argues,  quite  persuasively  and  effectively 
sometimes,  that  the  Congress  intended 
to  make  some  change. 

Now,  really  we  do  not  intend  to  make 
any  change  here  at  all.  What  we  intend 
to  do  is  simply  to  continue  this  aspect  of 
the  law  as  it  has  been  these  5  years 
under  LEAA.  We  do  not  int«id  to  make 
any  change,  but  if  we  strike  out  part  of 
the  language,  somebody  is  going  to  argue 
that  certainly  Congress  intended  to  do 
something  because  it  struck  out  a  part 
of  that  language. 

I  think  a  better  policy  would  be  to 
leave  the  present  language  in  the  law, 
and  attach  the  civil  rights  language  to 
it  just,  as  I  say.  as  has  been  the  actual 
fact  for  these  5  years.  Then,  there  will 
be  no  change  in  the  law  in  that  respect. 

Therefore,  I  support  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  <Mr. 
Flowers)  . 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  respect  the  motivation  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  who  offered  the 
amendment  and  also  of  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  committee. 

I  really  do  not  think  the  gentlemen 
mean  to  say  that,  if  by  chance  the  Con- 
gress decides  not  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment, that  would  mean   that  we  are 
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thereby    saying    that    quotas    are    au- 
thorized by  this  statute. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  If 
he  does  not  agree  as  to  the  real  tenor  of 
v.hat  the  Committee  has  done.  We  were 
concerned  by  the  language  as  proposed 
in  this  amendment.  K  we  left  it  in  the 
statute  we  would  have  retained  a  narrow, 
negative  approach  toward  the  civil  rights 
problem,  and  we  were  substituting  a  posi- 
tive, comprehensive  approach  and  there- 
fore it  was  no  longer  appropriate  to  put 
In  negative  language. 

It  does  not  mean  that  by  taking  It  out 
the  Committee  was  trying  to  endorse 
quotas.  They  were  merely  emphasizing 
that  this  bill  should  promote  civil  rights 
rather  than  emphasize  the  negative  side 
of  the  picture. 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  would  agree 
with  me  that  that  is  really  the  tenor  of 
our  action? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
there  is  no  intent  to  mandate  a  require- 
ment that  there  be  a  quota  system  to 
achieve  racial  balance. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  it  is  crystal  clear  that  the 
language  which  has  been  removed  from 
existing  law  by  the  committee  bill  posi- 
tively wrote  a  prohibition  against  quotas 
Into  existing  legislation.  It  Is  equally 
crystal  clear  that  if  we  want  to  open  the 
doors  to  question  and  make  possible 
quotas — and  when  we  make  them  pos- 
sible they  are  going  to  come  to  be — then 
vote  this  amendment  down.  Please  do 
not  make  that  mistake.  Do  not  give  the 
courts  the  chance  to  say,  as  they  will 
surely  do,  that  Congress  is  no  longer 
omx>6ed  to  quotas. 

But  do  the  Members  not  ever  learn 
anything?  If  you  want  to  prevent  quotas 
you  should  keep  positive  language  in  the 
legislation  which  makes  quotas  contrary 
to  the  law.  If  you  want  to  prohibit  quotas, 
you  should  vote  for  this  amendment.  If 
you  do  not,  then  you  can  come  back  and 
make  apologies  later  for  not  having  been 
able  to  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 
That  of  course  will  be  too  late. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Flowers)  , 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
\'ice,  and  there  were — ayes  231,  noes  161, 
not  voting  41,  as  follows: 


IRoU  No.  336) 

ATES— 231 

Abdnor 

Bennett 

BroyblU.  N.O. 

AlexAuder 

BevlU 

BroyhUl,  Vft. 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Btaget 

Buchanan 

AnOnwt. 

Bowen 

Burgener 

U.DmlL. 

Bray 

Burke,  Fla. 

Archer 

Breauz 

Burleson,  Tejc 

Arend* 

Brinkler 

Burlisen.  Mo. 

Armstrong 

Brooks 

BuUer 

BafalU 

Broomfleld 

Byron 

Baker 

Brotzman 

Camp 

Beard 

Brown,  Mich. 

Carey.  M.T. 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conlan 
Crane 
Cronln 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnick  V. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Dorn 
Downing 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Flowers 
Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Ford. 

WUliam  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Prey 

Froehlicb 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Celtys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Glnn 
Goodllng 
Green,  Oreg. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hanuner- 

schmidt 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Marsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hays 


Abzug 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  lU. 
Annuiizio 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Barrett 
BeU 

Bergland 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton 
Carney,  Ohio 
Cohen 
Collins,  lU. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotur 
Coughliu 
Oellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 


Hubert 

Henderson 

Hinshaw 

Hogan 

Holt 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Fa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kuykendall 

Latta 

Lent 

Litton 

Lott 

Lujan 

McColllster 

McEwen 

McKay 

McKinney 

McSpaddea 

Macdonald 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Maraziti 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Klayne 

MazzoU 

Michel 

Mil  ford 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mlzell 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Myers 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Hara 
Parris 
Passman 
Patman 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  Tex. 
Qule 
Randall 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Rlnaldo 
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Dent 

Dlggs 

Donobue 

Drlnan 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ell  berg 

Fascell 

Findley 

Fish 

Flood 

Foley 

Praiier 

Frenzel 

Fulton 

Gonzalez 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Gude 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

HUUa 

Holifleld 

Holtzmau 

Horton 


Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  N.T. 

Rose 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schneebelt 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  N.T. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Symms 

Tfilcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

To  well,  Nev. 

Treen 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Williams 

WUson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wjrman 
Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Pla. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young,  Tez. 
Zlon 
Zwacb 


Howard 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kiuczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Long.  L«. 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

Madden 

Mallary 

Mann 

Mataunaga 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Miller 

Mltik 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moorhead,  Fa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 


Natcher 

Obey 

OBrien 

O'Neill 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Podell 

Price,  ni. 

Fritchard 

Railsback 

Ran  gel 

Rees 

Reid 

Reuss 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Rod  i  no 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 


Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sar  banes 

Selberllng 

Slsk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 


Stuckey 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Tiernan 

UdaU 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Whalen 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wolff 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  m. 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING — 41 


Adams 

Ashbrook 

Badillo 

Blackburn 

Brasco 

Burke,  Calif. 

Carter 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Cochran 

Culver 

Danielson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Esch 


Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Prelinghuysen 

Goldwater 

Hawkiixs 

King 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Long,  Md. 

Mailliard 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Mills.  Ark. 

MlnshaU,  Ohio 


Moss 

Nix 

Owens 

Quill  en 

Rarlck 

Riegle 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Ruppe 

Schroeder 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Van  Deerlln 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.   GONZALEZ 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gonzalez: 
After  line  21,  page  46  Insert: 

"(c)  Provided,  however,  That  no  funds  pro- 
vided for  by  this  act  shall  be  used,  directly, 
or  indirectly,  to  defray  the  cost  of  travel  by 
the  Chief  of  Police  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  any  of  his  subalterns,  outside  the 
perimeters  and  limits  of  the  District  of 
Columbia." 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  very  simple  but  very  neces- 
sary because  of  the  current  politicking 
nationwide  on  the  part  of  the  Chief  of 
Police  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Last 
week  he  was  in  my  district,  and  he  ar- 
rived with  a  great  deal  of  pomp  and 
ceremony,  and  stated  that  his  main  ob- 
jective was  to  be  there  because  he  was 
making  a  tour  of  the  Nation,  thanks  to 
the  courtesy  of  President  Nixon,  in  behalf 
of  the  specific  programs  that  President 
Nixon  was  sponsoring  in  behalf  of  police- 
men and  which  the  Congress  was  hold- 
ing up,  and  that  if  the  police  throughout 
the  Nation  were  not  getting  the  moneys 
necessary  for  them  to  effectively  conibat 
crime,  that  it  was  the  Congress  fault, 
and  he  r;as  there  for  that  purpose. 

Earlier  in  the  discussion  I  directed 
questions  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
of  this  committee.  He  could  not  assure 
me  that  moneys  from  these  funds  by 
virtue  of  the  act  we  are  discussing  are 
not  being  used  by  the  Chief  of  Police  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  fact,  he  said  it  was  very  possible 
that  the  LEAA  program  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  could  be  providing  the  funds  for 
this  purpose. 

This  amendment  simply  says  that  shall 
not  happen  in  the  future;  that  no  moneys 
derived  by  virtue  of  this  program  shall 
be  utilized  by  the  Chief  of  Police  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  travel  outside  of 
the  limits  and  perimeters  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

I  think  it  Is  necessary,  in  light  of  this 
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nationwide  current  campaigning  that  Is 
costing  obvioiisly  thousands  of  dollars.  I 
doubt  sCTiously  that  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  authorized  it  In  any  direct  way, 
and  it  Is  quite  obvious  that  this  spillover 
of  funds  is  being  used  lavishly  and,  in 
my  opinion,  quite  Inappropriately  be- 
cause the  chief  is  going  around  the  Na- 
tion trying  to  tell  the  people  what  the 
duties  of  Congress  are,  how  they  should 
vote,  how  they  should  not  vote,  and  I 
ask  the  Members'  earnest  consideration 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  the  epitome  of  that 
expression  which  he  has  expressed  many 
times  that  he  never  gets  mad;  he  just 
gets  even? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  No,  sir ;  that  is  an  old 
Irish  saying  from  Boston.  "Don't  get 
mad;  get  even." 

I  am  from  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  and  we 
have  a  different  saying.  In  the  West  Side 
of  San  Antonio  we  say,  "Shoot  first  and 
ask  questions  later." 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Is  the  gentleman 
satisfied  that  he  is  accurately  quoting 
the  chief  of  police  from  his  district?  Are 
the  words  that  he  placed  into  the  Record 
the  exact  words  that  the  chief  of  police 
used? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  At  a  later  time  imder 
the  rule — I  cannot  do  it  now — in  the  full 
House  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
place  into  the  Record  at  this  point  extra- 
neous matter  giving  the  full  newspaper 
accoimts  attributing  the  remarks  to  the 
chief  by  the  local  press  in  San  Antonio. 
So  what  I  said  is  based  strictly  on  the 
reports  by  the  press,  radio,  and  television. 
Washington  Police  Chief  Visits  S.A. 
Officials 
(By  Stryker  McGulre) 
Iiaw  enforcement  officials  of  the  nation's 
cities   would   like   to   see    greater   financial 
assistance  iroca.  the  government  but  fewer 
federal  guidelines,  Washington,  D.C.,  PoUce 
Chief  Jerry  V.  Wilson  said  in  San  Antonio. 

San  Antonio  Police  Chief  Emll  Peters,  who 
conferred  Tuesday  with  Wilson,  agreed  rev- 
enue sharing  is  preferable  to  the  restrictive 
experimental  grants  now  allocated  to  munici- 
pal law  enforcement  agencies. 
talks  for  nixon 
Wilson,  a  "personal  representative"  of 
President  Nixon,  said  In  a  press  conference 
at  police  headquarters  the  chances  for  direct 
grants-in-aid  such  as  those  included  In 
Nixon's  revenue  sharing  proposals  were 
"slim."  Congress  rejected  the  prc^x>6als  last 
week,  Wilson  pointed  out. 

Wilson  has  visited  six  cities  recently  try- 
ing, as  he  said  Tuesday,  "to  air  Nixon's  views 
on  crlDM  prevention." 

He  said  the  President  believes  "law  en- 
forcement la  essentially  a  local  responsibil- 
ity" wbicb  needs  federal  funding  assistance. 
Crime  dro{>ped  nationally  last  year  for  the 
first  time  In  17  years  said  Wilson,  whose  trip 
around  the  country  was  described  as  a  "fact- 
finding mission." 

crime  decreases 
He  said  crime  In  the  nation's  capital  de- 
creased In  1972  thanks  mainly  to  a  beefed 
up  police  force  of  about  4,6(X). 


Peters,  wbose  force  Is  about  25  per  cent  the 
size  of  Washington's,  said  San  Antonio's 
crime  rate  is  below  that  of  Washington,  the 
population  of  which  roughly  equals  San  An- 
tonio. 

Speaking  of  so-c(dled  "victimless  crimes'* 
such  as  prostitution  and  pornography.  Peten 
and  Wilson  both  said  they  would  Uke  to  see 
jurisdiction  In  those  areas  transferred  to 
agencies  other  theoi  city  police  forces. 

Both  said  prostitution  and  poniogr(4>hy 
are  not  really  victimless  crimes  since  they 
"degenerate"  neighborhoods  and  "generate 
other  crimes." 

WUson,  saying  a  recent  Gallup  poll  showed 
citizens  felt  crime  to  be  the  major  urt>an 
problem,  said  Nixon  recognizes  "much  more 
has  to  be  done." 

program  shift 

The  Nixon  administration  advocates  a 
"shifting  from  special  granting  programs 
Into  revenue  sharing  programs,"  according  to 
WUson. 

NrxoN   Cribiz-Fight  Envot   Visits  S.A.   on 
Data  Mission 

Appearing  at  the  request  of  President  Nix- 
on, Washington.  D.C..  Police  Chief  Jerry  V. 
Wilson  met  with  San  Antonio  PoUce  Chief 
E.  E.  Peters  Tuesday  along  with  the  depart- 
ment's top  brass  In  a  fact-finding  tour  of 
major  cities  for  various  federal  crime  con- 
trol problems. 

Meeting  later  with  reporters,  Wilson  ex- 
plained that  an  opinion  poU  taken  last  year 
placed  urban  crime  as  the  nation's  number 
one  problem. 

He  said  he  did  not  Intend  to  compose  a 
"shopping  list"  of  requests  from  various  po- 
lice chiefs  around  the  country,  but  rather 
was  meeting  with  them  in  an  effort  to  answer 
questions  and  take  back  ideas. 

"I  think  President  Nixon  has  established  a 
top  priority  since  he  took  office  of  reducing 
crime  in  the  cities.  Recent  statistics  show  the 
first  reductions  in  years  in  many  areas  and 
I  think  his  efforts  have  cooled  the  tempera- 
ment of  America,"  Wilson  stated. 

He  cited  grants-in-aid  for  specific  pro- 
grams aimed  at  narcotics,  traffic  problems, 
and  increased  manpower  for  departments 
across  the  country. 

Wilson  said  In  bis  own  city  the  efforts  have 
proved  invaluable. 

Asked  if  outright  grants-in-aid  would  not 
be  better  than  the  present  system  of  choos- 
ing various  federal  grants  "from  a  Sears  Roe- 
buck catalog,"  be  said  that  Nixon  preferred 
this  idea  but  his  efforts  at  change  had  failed 
In  the  Congress. 

One  point  repeatedly  touched  upon  In  the 
press  conference  was  how  his  city  compared 
-with  San  Antonio  in  police  efforts  against 
prostitution  and,  in  the  reporter's  words, 
"victimless  crime." 

Wilson  said  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
a  victimless  crime,  since  the  law-abiding 
residents  nearby  suffer  from  decUning  neigh- 
borhoods and  business  districts  fall  in  value 
when  pornography  or  prostitution  move  In. 

As  expected,  Wilson  was  asked  about  Wa- 
tergate. He  said  he  felt  President  Nixon  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  And  the  words 
that  the  gentleman  has  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  are  the  words  that 
the  press  quoted  the  chief  of  police  as 
saying? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  The  gentleman  is 
quoting  the  exact  words? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  What  I  said,  yes,  ex- 
actly. What  I  am  attributing  and  what 
I  am  repeating  is  exactly  quoted.  And  I 
not  only  gleaned  it  from  the  local  press 
and  the  printed  word  but  also  from  the 
radio  and  I  saw  it  on  the  television. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Does  the  gentle- 
man have  any  evidence,  though,  that  any 


LEAA  funds  are  being  used  to  pay  for 
that  excursion? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  The  gentleman  was 
present  when  I  asked  those  questions  of 
the  chairman  and  I  did  not  see  him  rise 
to  confirm  or  not  cMifirm. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  am  simply  turn- 
ing the  question  around. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Gonzalez  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.)     

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  What  I  am  asking 
the  gentleman  Is  if  he  has  any  evidence 
to  support  his  contention?  He  sisked  pre- 
viously the  chairman,  and  the  chairman 
said  he  did  not  have  any  evidence.  I  am 
asking  the  gentleman  if  he  lias  any  evi- 
dence to  support  his  contention  that 
LEAA  funds  are  being  used  to  finance 
that  excursion. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  do  not  have  any 
proof  either  that  no  LEAA  fimds  went 
into  the  Gordon  Liddy  or  Howard  Hunt 
excursion  or  that  they  used  LEAA  equip- 
ment or  did  not  use  LEAA  equipment. 
What  I  am  simply  saying  is  neither  this 
gentleman  nor  any  person  in  a  respon- 
sible position  can  assure  me  that  these 
funds  have  not  been  diverted  for  this 
purpose  and  my  amendment  would  in- 
sure that  they  would  not  be  used  for  that 
purpose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BT    MR.  BIACGI 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
amendments,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Biagci:  Page 
15.  line  8,  strike  out  "and  ". 

Page  15,  Immediately  after  line  8,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(13)  provide  a  S3rstem  for  the  receipt.  In- 
vestigation, and  determination  of  complaints 
and  grievances  submitted  by  law  enforce- 
ment officers  of  the  State,  units  of  general 
local  government  and  public  agencies; 

"(14)  provide  for  the  formulation  of  a 
•law  enforcement  officers'  bUl  of  rights' 
which,  if  enacted  Into  law,  would  provide 
statutory  protection  for  the  constitutional 
rights  and  privileges  of  all  law  enforcement 
officers  of  the  State,  units  of  general  local 
government,  and  public  agencies;  and 

Page  15,  line  9,  strike  out  "(13)"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "  ( 15)  ", 

Page  52.  line  10.  strike  out  "surreillance) ." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"surveUlance). 

"Part  J — Law  Enforcement  Officers'  Griev- 
ance System  and  Bill  of  Rights 

"Sec.  701.  Beginning  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  no  grant 
under  part  B  or  part  C  of  this  title  shall 
be  made  to  any  State,  unit  of  general  local 
govenunent  or  public  agency  unless  such 
State,  unit  of  general  local  government,  or 
public  agency  has  established  and  put  into 
operation  a  system  for  the  receipt,  investi- 
gation, and  determination  of  complaints  and 
grievances  submitted  by  law  enforcement 
officers  of  the  State,  units  ckf  general  local 
goverumeut.  and  public  agencies  operating 
within  the  State  and  has  enacted  into  lav.- 
a  'law   enforcement  oflioers'   biu   of   rights" 
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which  Includes  in  Its  coverage  all  law  en- 
forcement officers  of  the  State,  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  and  public  agencies 
operating  within  the  State. 

"Bnx  or  Rights 
"The  law  enforcement  officers'  bill  of  rights 
shall  provide  law  enforcement  officers  of  such 
State,  units  of  general  local  government,  and 
public  agencies  statutory  protection  for  cer- 
tain rights  enjoyed  by  other  citizens.  The  bill 
of  rights  shall  provide,  but  shall  not  be  lim- 
ited to,  the  following: 

"(a)  Political  Acttvity  bt  Law  Entorcb- 
MENT  OfncERs. — Except  when  on  duty  or 
when  acting  in  his  official  capacity,  no  law 
enforcement  officer  shall  be  prohibited  from 
engaging  in  political  activity  or  be  denied  the 
right  to  refrain  from  engaging  In  political 
activity. 

"(b)  Rights  of  Law  Enforcement  Officers 
While  Unoex  Investigation. — Whenever  a 
law  enforcement  officer  Is  under  investiga- 
tion or  subjected  to  interrogation  by  mem- 
bers of  his  or  any  other  investigative  agency, 
for  any  reason  which  could  lead  to  discipli- 
nary action,  demotion,  dismissal,  or  criminal 
charges,  such  Investigation  or  Interrogation 
shall  be  conducted  under  the  following  condi- 
tions: 

"(1)  The  Interrogation  shall  be  conducted 
at  a  reasonable  hour,  preferably  at  a  time 
when  the  law  enforcement  officer  Is  on  duty, 
unless  the  seriousness  of  the  investigation  Is 
of  such  a  degree  that  an  immediate  Interroga- 
tion is  required. 

"(2)  The  investigation  shall  take  place 
either  at  the  office  of  the  command  of  the 
Investigating  officer  or  at  the  office  of  the  lo- 
cal precinct  or  police  unit  In  which  the  In- 
cident allegedly  occured,  as  designated  by 
the  Investigating  officer. 

'■(3)  The  law  enforcement  officer  under  in- 
vestigation shall  be  Informed  of  the  rank, 
name,  and  command  of  the  officer  In  charge 
of  the  Investigation,  the  interrogating  officer, 
and  all  persons  present  during  the  Interroga- 
tion. All  questions  directed  to  the  officer  un- 
der Interrogation  shall  be  asked  by  and 
through  one  Interrogator. 

•'(4)  The  law  enforcement  officer  under  in- 
vestigation shall  be  Informed  of  the  nattire 
of  the  Investigation  prior  to  any  interroga- 
tion, and  he  shall  be  Informed  of  the  names 
of  all  complainants. 

"(5)  No  complaint  by  a  civilian  against  a 
police  officer  shall  be  entertained,  nor  any 
Investigation  of  such  complaint  be  held,  un- 
less the  complaint  be  duly  sworn  to  by  the 
complainant  before  an  official  authorized  to 
administer  oaths. 

"(6)  Interrogating  session  shall  be  for  rea- 
sonable periods  and  shall  be  timed  to  allow 
for  such  personal  necessities  and  rest  pe- 
riods as  are  reasonably  necessary. 

"(7)  The  law  enforcement  officer  under  in- 
terrogation shall  not  be  subjected  to  offen- 
Bive  language  or  threatened  with  transfer, 
dlsmtssal,  or  disciplinary  action.  No  promise 
or  reward  shall  be  made  as  an  Inducement  to 
answering  any  questions. 

"(8)  The  complete  Interrogation  of  a  law 
enforcement  officer.  Including  all  recess  pe- 
riods, shall  be  recorded,  and  there  shall  be 
no  unrecorded  questions  or  statements. 

"(9)  If  the  law  enforcement  officer  under 
Interrogation  Is  under  arrest,  or  Is  likely  to 
be  placed  under  arrest  as  a  result  of  the  In- 
terrogation, he  shall  be  completely  Informed 
of  all  his  rights  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  the  Interrogation. 

"(10)  At  the  request  of  any  law  enforce- 
ment officer  under  Interrogation,  he  shall 
have  the  right  to  be  represented  by  counsel 
or  any  other  representative  of  his  choice  who 
shall  be  present  at  all  times  during  such  In- 
terrogation whenever  the  interrogation  re- 
lates to  the  officer's  continued  fltnees  for  law 
enforcement  service. 

"(c)  Repbesentation  on  Complaint  Re- 
view Boabds. — Whenever  a  police  complaint 
review  board  la  established  which  baa  or 
wlU  have  In  Its  membership  other  than  law 


enforcement  officers,  such  board  shall  In- 
clude In  Its  membership  a  proportionate 
number  of  representatives  of  the  law  en- 
forcement agency  or  agencies  concerned. 

"(d)  Civil  Stnrs  Bbought  bt  Law  Enfoecc- 
MENT  Officers. — Law  enforcement  officers 
shall  have  the  right,  and  be  given  assistance 
when  requested,  to  bring  civil  suit  against 
any  person,  group  or  persons  or  any  organi- 
zation or  corporation  or  the  heads  of  such 
organizations  or  corporations,  for  damages 
suffered,  either  pecuniary  or  otherwise,  or 
for  abridgment  of  their  civil  rights  arising 
out  of  the  officer's  performance  of  official 
duties. 

"(e)  Disclosure  op  Finances. — No  law  en- 
forcement officer  shall  be  required  or  re- 
quested, for  purposes  of  assignment  or  other 
personnel  action,  to  disclose  any  item  of  his 
property.  Income,  assets,  source  of  income, 
debts,  or  personal  or  domestic  expenditures 
( including  those  of  any  member  of  his  fam- 
ily or  household),  unless  such  Information 
is  obtained  under  proper  legal  procedures  or 
tends  to  Indicate  a  conflict  of  Interest  with 
respect  to  the  performance  of  his  official 
duties.  This  paragraph  shall  not  prevent  In- 
quiries made  by  authorized  agents  of  a  tax 
collecting  agency  In  accordance  with  ac- 
ceptable and  legally  established  procedures. 
"(f)  Notice  of  Disciplinary  Action. — No 
dismissal,  demotion,  transfer,  reassignment, 
or  other  personnel  action  which  might  re- 
sult in  loss  of  pay  or  benefits  or  which  might 
otherwise  be  considered  a  punitive  measure 
shall  be  taken  against  a  law  enforcement 
officer  of  the  State,  unit  of  general  local 
government  or  public  agency  unless  such 
law  enforcement  officer  is  notified  of  the 
action  and  the  reason  or  reasons  therefor 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such  action. 

"(g)  Retaliation  for  Exercising  Rights. — 
No  law  enforcement  officer  shall  be  dis- 
charged, disciplined,  demoted,  or  denied  pro- 
motion, transfer,  or  reassignment,  or  other- 
wise be  discriminated  against  in  regard  to 
his  employment,  or  be  threatened  with  any 
such  treatment,  by  reason  of  his  exercise  of 
the  rights  granted  in  the  law  enforcement 
officers'  bill  of  rights. 

"(h)  Law  Enforcement  Officers'  Griev- 
ance Commission. — With  respect  to  com- 
plaints and  grievances  on  the  part  of  the 
law  enforcement  officers. 

"(1)  There  shall  be  established  In  each 
State  and  unit  of  general  local  government 
a  commission  composed  of  an  equal  number 
of  representatives  of  government,  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  and  the  general  public 
which  shall  have  the  authority  and  duty  to 
receive,  investigate,  and  determine  com- 
plaints and  grievances  arising  from  claimed 
Infringements  of  rights  submitted  to  It  In 
writing  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  any  law  en- 
forcement officer  of  the  State,  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  or  public  agency  op- 
erating within  the  State. 

"(2)  Any  certified  or  recognized  employee 
organization  representing  law  enforcement 
officers  of  a  State,  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment or  public  agency,  when  requested  In 
writing  by  a  law  enforcement  officer,  may 
act  on  behalf  of  such  officer  regarding  the 
filing  and  processing  of  complaints  sub- 
mitted to  such  commission.  Certified  or  rec- 
ognized employee  organizations  may  also 
Initiate  actions  with  such  commission  on  Its 
own  Initiative  if  the  complaint  or  matter 
In  question  Involves  one  or  more  law  en- 
forcement officers  In  Its  organization. 

"(3)  Complaints  and  grievances  may  be 
against  any  person  or  group  of  persons  or  any 
organization  or  corporation  or  the  heads  of 
such  organizations  or  corporations;  officials 
or  employees  of  the  department  or  agency 
of  the  law  enforcement  officer  making  the 
complaint,  or  of  any  other  local.  State  or 
Federal  department  or  investigating  com- 
mission or  other  law  enforcement  agency 
operating  In  the  State. 

"(4)  The  commission  shall  be  empowered 
to  bold  hearings,  testimony  under  oath. 
Issue  subpenas,  l.ssue  cease  and  desist  orders. 


and  institute  actions  In  appropriate  State 
court  In  cases  of  noncompliance. 

"(i)  In  addition  to  any  procedures  avail- 
able to  law  enforcement  officers  regarding 
the  filing  of  complaints  and  grievances  as 
established  In  this  section,  any  law  enforce- 
ment officer  may  Institute  an  action  In  a 
civil  court  to  obtain  redress  of  such  griev- 
ances." 

Mr.  BIAGGI  (diirlng  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  luianimous  consent 
that  the  amendments  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  are  these  amend- 
ments which  the  gentleman  is  offer- 
ing also  in  the  form  of  a  separate  bill, 
H.R.  4600,  the  so-called  policemen's  bill 
of  rights  legislation? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  That  Is  coiTCct.  I  have 
introduced  that  bill  on  several  occasions, 
yes. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  And  it  has  been  before 
another  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  It  has  been  pending 
there  for  some  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chaii-- 
man,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

POINT    of    ORDEX 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  germane  to 
the  bill  before  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
point  of  order  is  based  on  the  nonger- 
maneness  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  I  ap- 
plaud the  merit  of  the  proposal,  on  Its 
merit.  I  support  the  thrust  of  the  bill 
which  the  gentleman  Is  offering  as  an 
amendment  here.  It  is  pending  before 
one  of  the  subcommittees  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  on  which  I  serve. 
I  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  from  the 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eilberg) 
that  we  will  very  early  begin  hearings 
on  the  substantive  merit  of  the  bill. 

On  the  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  germaneness,  this  embarks  on  an  en- 
tirely new  direction.  It  establishes  rights 
and  duties  for  law  enforcement  ofBcers 
and  personnel  which  are  not  a  part  of 
the  thrust  of  the  LEAA  law. 

I  Insist  on  my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Yes,  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

With  all  due  respect  to  my  colleague 
from  Alabama,  I  cannot  understand  the 
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observation  he  makes  that  this  is  not 
germane.  No  proposition  could  be  more 
germane. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  this  is 
consistent  with  the  proposal  being  made 
today,  as  to  establishing  guidelines. 
Guidelines  have  been  established  in  the 
past. 

We  talk  in  terms  of  civil  rights,  and 
have  lauded  what  has  occurred  in  this 
bill,  providing  more  civil  rights  for  the 
people  of  our  Nation. 

This  is  just  an  extension.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  include  among  all  of 
the  people  of  our  coimtry  a  particular 
segment  that  has  been  eliminated  or  dis- 
regarded. 

This  is  a  question  of  civil  rights  as 
much  as  any  other  question  is,  as  it  re- 
lates to  anybody  else. 

So  far  as  germaneness  is  concerned,  I 
obviously  have  to  disagree  with  the 
gentleman.  We  have  many  guidelines  al- 
ready established.  This  will  establish  an- 
other gtiideline.  There  is  no  imposition 
here  on  any  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion. It  is  a  prerogative  they  can  exercise. 

If  they  seek  Federal  funds  they  must 
comply.  Right  now  the  same  obligation  is 
imposed  upon  them.  If  they  seek  Federal 
funds  they  must  comply  with  the  civil 
rights  law  and  all  the  prohibitions  we 
have  imposed  upon  them.  All  we  are  do- 
ing Is  including  the  law-enforcement 
oflScers. 

To  me  it  is  very  incongruous,  when  we 
realize  the  very  people  we  are  trying  to 
help  by  the  thrust  of  the  bill  are  those 
who  have  been  neglected. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  does  not  dis- 
agree with  the  content.  I  know  my  col- 
league from  Alabama  agrees  with  the 
content. 

I  have  introduced  this  bill  year  after 
year,  and  it  has  produced  favorable  com- 
ment and  no  action.  It  is  here  on  the 
floor,  in  a  most  appropriate  forum.  It  has 
been  disseminated.  People  have  re- 
sponded. I  have  spoken  with  the  parlia- 
mentarian. I  suggest  we  leave  the  ques- 
tion of  germaneness  to  the  parliamen- 
tarian. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  That  is  who  will  make 
the  decision. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Rostenkow- 
SKi) .  The  Chair  is  ready  to  rule  on  the 
point  of  order  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

As  Indicated  on  page  4  of  the  commit- 
tee report,  a  fundamental  purpose  of 
H.R.  8152  is  to  authorize  Federal  funding 
of  approved  State  plans  for  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  improvement 
programs.  The  bill  attempts  to  address 
"all  aspects  of  the  criminal  justice  and 
law  enforcement  system — not  merely  po- 
lice, and  not  merely  the  purchase  of  po- 
lice hardware"  and  requires  State  plans 
to  develop  "a  total  and  integrated  analy- 
sis of  the  problems  regarding  the  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  system 
within  the  State." 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  would  require  that 
State  plans  submitted  for  LEAA  appro- 
val contain,  in  addition  to  the  13  require- 
ments spelled  out  in  the  committee  bill 
as  amended,  provisions  for  a  system  of 
receipt,  investigation,  and  determination 
of  grievances  submitted  by  State  and  lo- 
cal law  enforcement  officers.  The  second 
amendment  would  Insert  on  page  52  a 


provision  spelling  out  a  "law  enforcement 
oEBcers'  bill  of  rights"  which  must  be 
enacted  into  law  by  any  State  seeking 
LEAA  grants  imder  that  act  in  order  to 
be  eligible  for  such  grants. 

The  committee  bill  seeks  to  establish 
a  comprehensive  approach  to  the  financ- 
ing of  programs  aimed  at  improving 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  systems. 
Included  in  this  comprehensive  approach 
is  tlie  subject  of  the  welfare  of  law  en- 
forcement officers  as  it  relates  to  their 
official  duties,  including  their  salaries, 
equipment,  et  cetera.  The  issue  of  a 
grievance  system  for  law  enforcement 
officers  is  within  the  general  subject  of 
the  improvement  of  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  systems,  and  the  amend- 
ments are,  therefore,  germane  to  the 
pending  bill. 

The  Chair  overrules  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  it  is  late 
in  the  evening  and  that  the  Members 
would  like  to  go  home,  but  I  believe  we 
ought  to  stop  and  consider  a  minute 
the  fact  that  we  are  about  to  pass  on 
a  rather  important  piece  of  legislation 
here;  one  which  involves  a  lot  of  money, 
and  which  is  a  very  fundamental  thing. 

We  should  act  as  if  we  were  a  delib- 
erative body,  which  I  imderstand  we  are 
supposed  to  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respect  very  highly 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
BiAGGi) .  I  know  the  sincere  interest  of 
the  gentleman  in  this  subject,  and  I 
know  the  gentleman's  record  as  a  gallant 
police  officer,  but  nevertheless  I  think 
we  ought  to  consider  what  we  are  doing 
here  in  this  amendment.  This  is  one  of 
the  major  pieces  of  legislation  before 
the  Congress.  It  deals  with  the  matter 
of  law  enforcement  assistance.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  comes  in  here — 
and  the  gentleman  has  a  bill  pending  be- 
fore the  committee,  and  I  will  not  tr>-  to 
pass  on  the  merits  of  the  bill  which  is 
before  another  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary — but  it  is  a 
long  and  complicated  piece  of  legislation, 
and  one  which  deserves  hearings  and 
consideration.  It  comes  in  here  when 
hearings  have  not  been  held  on  It.  I  do 
not  believe  we  should  try  to  write  an 
amendment  in  this  bill  which  says  that 
nobody  can  draw  their  law  enforcement 
assistance  money  unless  they  enact  the 
gentleman's  legislation. 

It  is  not  only  tliat  the  States  shall  enact 
a  bill  of  rights  for  their  police,  but  the 
gentleman  tells  the  States  what  kind  of 
statute  they  have  to  draw  up.  The 
gentleman  spells  it  all  out,  what  it  is  to 
say,  where  a  police  hearing  is  to  be  held, 
how  long  it  is  to  be,  what  the  grievance 
procedure  shall  consist  of,  he  directs 
everything  that  the  States  can  put  in 
their  law. 

The  gentleman  would  use  it  as  a  club 
here,  and  say  that  they  would  not  receive 
any  LEAA  money  unless  they  enact  the 
legislation,  call  their  legislature  together 
and  pass  that  kind  of  a  law. 

I  understand  it  Is  germane,  because  of 
the  way  It  Is  drawn,  but  logically  you 
could  just  as  well  say  to  the  States  that 
the  States  cannot  be  eligible  for  welfare 
funds  or  that  they  cannot  establish  abor- 
tion laws,  and  nil  sorts  of  things  such 
as  that,  unless  tlicy  adopt  such  a  bill  as 


we  might  direct,  spelling  out  the  details 
on  all  of  those  subjects. 

With  all  due  regard  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  and  without  taking  any 
position  against  his  bill,  which  I  am  will- 
ing to  consider  on  its  merits  when  the 
time  comes,  I  just  suggest  to  my  col- 
lea  gxies  in  the  House  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  that  this  is  an  extraordinary  and 
irresponsible  way  to  legislate.  If  we  do 
it  we  are  going  to  mess  up  this  major 
piece  of  legislation  so  that  it  is  not 
recognizable. 

This  is  not  a  responsible  vehicle  for 
handling  legislation  of  this  kind  and  the 
House  should  not  do  it. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ver>'  briefly,  the  legis- 
lation which  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Biacgi)  has  offered  is  pend- 
ing before  Subcommittee  No.  1  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  informed 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Biacgi)  that  this  measure  is  scheduled 
for  hearing  immediately  following  the 
consideration  of  the  legislation  which 
the  subcommittee  is  presently  consid- 
ering. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  on  a  mat- 
ter of  this  importance,  we  should  hold 
thorough  hearings,  and  we  should  hear 
every  viewpoint. 

I  give  as  one  example  of  such  a  view- 
point, a  letter  that  we  have  received  from 
the  police  commissioner  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  who  reports  to  us  that  po- 
litical activity  is  barred  to  policemen 
through  the  city  charter  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  I  dare  say  that  there  are 
restrictions  of  this  kind  that  appear  in 
charters  of  other  mimicipalities  through- 
out the  country. 

It  is  entirely  likely  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  in  its  present  form  is  in 
violation,  or  in  conflict,  with  local  regu- 
lations and  local  ordinances  throughout 
the  countrj'.  We  must  not  be  rushed  into 
actmg  upon  a  measure  which  raises  these 
problems,  even  though  its  thrust  is 
worthwhile. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
are  rushing  much  too  hastily  into  tliis. 
in  sympatlij-  with  a  sponsor  who  is  very 
much  admired  in  the  House.  I  beg  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  be  reasonable 
and  considerate,  and  I  assure  them  that 
this  matter  will  be  given  thorough  treat- 
ment by  Subconmiittee  No.  1  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciarj-  under  the  leader- 
ship of  our  chairman. 

Mr.  CONi'ERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  think  tlie  chairman  of  the  ftiU  com- 
mittee where  this  legislation  will  repose 
for  hearings  ought  to  be  given  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt.  He  has  assumed  that 
chairmanship  only  since  January  of  this 
year,  and  so  I  do  point  out  to  mi'  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York — because 
I  join  those  who  do  not  want  to  try  to 
resolve  the  merits  of  this  legislation  here 
on  the  floor  merely  by  the  reading  of  it — 
that  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
has  assumed  his  responsibilities  oi\l>' 
since  January  of  this  year.  Thus  the 
promises  the  gentleman  may  have  re- 
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celved  down  through  the  years  are  not 
relevant  under  these  circumstances. 

Why  do  we  not  remove  this  amend- 
ment from  consideration  today,  and  con- 
sider it  appropriately,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  has  suggested? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
conclude  my  remarks  by  saying  that  we 
will  have  this  matter  scheduled  along 
with  legislation  which  will  provide  bene- 
fits for  the  next-of-kin  of  law-enforce- 
ment officers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  I 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  I  will  assure  him  person- 
ally there  is  no  connivance  here.  We  have 
no  intention  of  treating  this  matter  other 
than  very  seriously.  This  simply  is  not 
the  proper  place  to  consider  this  partic- 
ular amendment. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Micliigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  not  a  member  of  this  committee.  I 
have  listened  with  interest  to  the  debate. 
I  think  there  is  great  sympathy  for  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  However,  it  just  seems  to  me  that 
in  this  kind  of  a  situation,  inasmuch  as 
we  have  an  agreement  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  that  hearings  will  be 
held  on  this  very  important  subject,  al- 
though our  sympathies  may  be  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  and  the  sense 
of  the  amendment,  it  would  be  an  imwlse 
thing  at  this  time  to  write  this  amend- 
ment into  this  legislation. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  I  think  in 
reading  this  proposed  bill  of  rights,  this 
is  something  that  I  could  support.  I  have 
some  questions  about  a  couple  of  the  sec- 
tions that  have  to  do  with  providing 
legal  assistance  to  police  officers.  But  the 
thing  that  concerns  me  most  of  all  Is 
that  provision  which  would  say  that  be- 
ginning 1  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  no  grant  imder 
part  C  sh'^11  be  made  to  any  State,  imlt 
of  general  local  government,  or  public 
agency,  imless  such  State  or  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  or  public  agency 
has  established  and  put  into  operation 
a  number  of  requirements  and — please 
note  this — 

has  enacted  Into  law  a  law-enforcement  offi- 
cers' bill  of  rights  which  Includes  In  Its  cov- 
erage all  law-enforcement  ofBcers  of  the  State 
units  of  general  local  government  or  public 
agencies  operating  within  the  State. 

Hera  is  what  we  are  doing:  We  are 
mandating  the  State  legislatures  to  en- 
act a  law  within  1  year  after  enactment 
of  this  particular  bill.  One  problem  Is 
that  there  are  some  State  legislatures 
that  meet  every  other  year.  The  amend- 
ment might  just  require  some  of  them 
to  call  a  special  session.  I  doubt  very 
much  if  this  particular  item  frankly 
would  provoke  a  Governor  in  some  cases 
or  possibly  a  State  legislature  to  do  that. 
We  would  be,  In  effect,  holding  a  gun 
to  their  heads  and  forcing  them  to  do 
this  within  1  year  or  they  would  be  in 
jeopardy  of  losing  all  of  their  LEAA 
funds. 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  protecting  the 
rights  of  policemen.  I  do  not  understand 


why  there  has  not  been  at  least  a  hear- 
ing. There  should  be. 

However,  there  are  some  controversial 
sections. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlH  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  am  going  to  ask  for 
permission  to  include  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing this  debate  a  letter  from  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  opposing  the  bill  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman,  in  which  the 
former  Attorney  General  does  nonethe- 
less express  sympathy  with  the  thrust  of 
I'.e  amendment.  But  as  the  letter  in- 
dicates, the  very  proposal  tha»  the  gen- 
tleman is  suggesting,  this  bill  of  rights, 
is  a  subject  that  will  be  addressed  by  the 
forthcoming  report  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Criminal  Justice 
Standards  and  Goals  established  by  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration. Extensive  research  is  being  con- 
duc  a  by  the  staff  of  the  Commission's 
police  task  force  which  is  examining 
oil  of  this,  and  this  research  is  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  necessary  informa- 
tion before  the  Congress  so  we  can  act 
more  intelligently. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  letter  from  the  At- 
torney General  to  which  I  referred,  fol- 
lows: 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  12. 1973. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Celler, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  in  response  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  on  H.R.  7332.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  19G8,  as  amended,  to  provide  a  system 
for  the  redress  of  law  enforcement  olBcers' 
grievances  and  to  establish  a  law  enforce- 
ment officers'  bill  of  rights  In  each  of  the 
several  states. 

The  bill  would  make  planning  and  action 
grants  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  contingent  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  formalized  procedures  for  the 
redress  of  grievances  of  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers and  the  adoption  of  a  law  enforce- 
ment officers'  bill  of  rights  In  each  state  and 
local  unit  of  government  receiving  LEAA 
assistance.  Although  the  Department  of 
Justice  believes  that  state  and  local  law  en- 
forcement officers  should  be  afforded  many 
of  the  rights  contemplated  by  H.R.  7332,  we 
believe  that  this  bill  would  be  an  undesir- 
able Intrusion  Into  the  activities  of  states 
and  local  units  of  government,  which  should 
be  responsible  for  assuring  the  rights  of  their 
law  enforcement  officers. 

The  thrust  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  Is  federal  assistance  for 
the  improvement  of  state  and  local  law  en- 
forcement: the  Act  does  not  authorize  Fed- 
eral supervision  of  state  and  local  law  en- 
forcement. In  fact,  section  518  of  the  Act 
states  that.  "Nothing  contained  In  this  chap- 
ter or  any  other  Act  shall  be  construed  to  au- 
thorize any  department,  agency,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  to  exercise  any 
direction,  supervision,  or  control  over  any 
police  force  or  any  other  law  enforcement 
agency  of  any  State  or  any  political  subdi- 
vision thereof."  The  bill  would  appear  to  be 
contrary  to  this  section. 

Also  section  351(A)  of  the  bill  would  seem 
to  be  In  direct  conflict  with  the  Hatch  Act. 
5  use.  5  1502.  and  the  relevant  case  law  in 
situations  where  law  enforcement  officers 
salaries  ere  paid  In  part  by  LEAA  funds. 
Since  l''-e  eniplcymenl  of  some  state  and 
local    law   enforcement    employees    is   made 


possible,  In  part,  by  the  LEAA  grant  they 
participate  in,  these  employees  are  prohib- 
ited by  the  Hatch  Act  from  engaging  in 
political  activity. 

In  view  of  the  above-mentioned  reserva- 
tions concerning  HJt.  7332,  we  are  unable 
to  support  the  bill  in  Its  present  form. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  Is  not  unmindful  ctf  this 
Important  area  of  law  enforcement.  We  be- 
lieve that  there  Is  a  need  for  minimum 
standards  with  respect  to  police  grievances 
and  the  Investigation  of  police  conduct.  In 
fact,  the  specific  subject  of  rights  of  police 
officers  win  be  addressed  in  the  forthcoming 
report  of  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals  es- 
tablished In  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration.  Presently,  extensive  re- 
search Is  being  dedicated  to  this  subject  by 
the  staff  of  the  Commission's  Police  Task 
Force,  which  Includes  police  officers.  The 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Police 
Task  Force  will  be  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  Its  consideration. 

For  the  reasons  stated  above,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  recommends  against  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  O.  Kleindienst, 

Acting  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  have  no  doubt  If 
we  start  legislating  In  this  way  by  tell- 
ing the  State  legislatures  that  they  must 
either  pass  this  kind  of  law  or  suffer  a 
cutoff  of  their  funds.  If  we  set  a  prece- 
dent like  that,  particularly  when  some  of 
them  do  not  meet  every  year,  we  will  be 
making  a  very  bad  mistake  and  setting 
a  bad  precedent. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
point  the  gentleman  is  making  touches 
my  sentiment.  The  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Texas  does  not  meet  until  1975. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Eckhardt,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Railsback  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
this  provision  Is  passed  I  would  under- 
stand that  the  Texas  Legislature  would 
first  have  to  enact  a  statute  of  this  type 
before  the  State  of  Texas  would  be  en- 
titled to  any  aid  under  this  bill.  Am  I 
correct? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. The  amendment  would  not 
merely  require  tlie  States  to  Include  this 
in  their  comprehensive  plans.  Rather, 
we  are  actually  mandating  the  State  leg- 
islatures to  enact,  and  the  Governors  to 
sign,  a  specified  law  within  1  year  or 
funds  under  part  B  and  part  C— the 
heart  of  the  act — will  be  cut  off. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  statement  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  and  I  join 
him  therein. 

It  seems  to  me  tliis  is  an  amendment 
which  would  in  effect  place  the  various 
States  in  veritable  straitjackets.  It  goes 
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into  detail  as  to  political  activity  by  law 
officers  and  complaint  review  boards  and 
grievance  commissions  and  other  items 
on  which  there  could  be  very  great  con- 
troversy. It  seems  to  me  before  we  would 
subject  the  various  States  to  this  kind 
of  arbitrary  mandate,  we  should  at  least 
have  the  benefit  of  the  thinking  of  our 
own  subcommittee.  There  may  be  some 
points  which  they  will  feel  are  question- 
able. The  House  should  have  time  to 
work  its  will  with  fuller  deliberation.  So 
I  think  this  is  not  the  proper  time  to  try 
to  adopt  these  measures  although  some 
of  them,  in  their  own  right,  are  admit- 
tedly very  beneficial. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  would  associate  my- 
self with  what  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  have  said.  The 
responsible  thing  to  do  here  is  to  defeat 
this  amendment.  Let  us  proceed  in  an 
orderly  manner  to  have  hearings  on  this 
measure  on  its  merits,  and  then  come  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  with  a  bill  of 
rights  for  policemen  upon  which  we  can 
vote. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
women from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman)  . 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

I  share  the  concern  of  my  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi)  for  insuring 
fairness  in  administrative  proceedings 
for  policemen.  However,  there  are  pro- 
visions in  this  bill  which  I  do  not  think 
any  Member  has  had  a  chance  to  study 
sufficiently,  such  as  the  provision  con- 
cerning disclosure  of  finances,  which  are 
extremely  troublesome. 

As  I  perused  it  in  the  small  amount  of 
time  I  have  had,  I  noticed,  for  example, 
provisions  restricting  the  investigation 
of  graft  smd  corruption  of  police  officers. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  be  legislating 
on  that  sort  of  thing  without  due  con- 
sideration. I  think  it  is  crucial  to  hold 
hearings  on  this  bill  and  straighten  out 
some  of  the  language  of  these  provisions. 

Mr.  MILPORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Milford). 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
enthusiastically  support  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi's)  amend- 
ment. One  of  the  proudest  periods  of  my 
life  was  the  time  that  I  spent  as  a  police 
officer  in  Irving,  Tex.  In  addition  to  active 
police  officer  service,  I  spent  a  number  of 
years  as  an  active  police  reserve  officer. 

During  those  tenures,  I  became  inti- 
mately familiar  with  the  problems  of  the 
police  officer.  He  is  daily  called  upon  to 
perform  flawlessly  as  an  attorney,  physi- 
cian, psychologist,  jurist,  social  worker, 
and  occasionally  as  a  prize  fighter.  The 
public  will  allow  him  to  make  no  error. 

In  recent  years  we  have  enacted  many 
Federal  and  State  laws  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  citizens.  From  the 
moment  of  arrest  he  is  informed  of  his 
rights.  He  can  have  an  attorney — free — 
if  he  has  no  money.  That  attorney  is  by 
his  side  even  during  preliminary  :x)lice 
investigations.  He  has  a  right  to  remain 
silent — and  require  the  State  to  prove 
him  guilty.  He  has  a  right  to  trial  by  jury 


and  can  take  recourse  on  the  State  if 
these  rights  are  violated. 

Those,  my  colleagues,  are  just  a  few  of 
the  rights  that  we  accord  the  criminal. 
Furthermore,  we  bend  over  backward  to 
see  that  the  criminal's  rights  are  pro- 
tected. 

Unfortunately,  indeed  tragically,  we  do 
not  extend  these  same  rights  to  our  po- 
lice officers.  They  live  in  another  world. 
A  world  with  a  floor  covered  with  eggs 
upon  which  they  must  walk  knowing 
that  anytime  one  of  the  eggs  breaks, 
their  career  will  be  ruined. 

The  police  officer's  coiu't  is  a  thing 
called  "administrative  review"  or  "ad- 
ministrative investigation."  Losing  his 
case  in  that  court  means  his  career  is 
ruined.  It  is  a  very  special  court  in  which 
he  is  denied  basic  right  that  is  given  to 
the  criminal  he  has  arrested. 

In  this  court  the  officer  is  not  allowed 
to  face  his  accuser.  In  fact  he  may  never 
know  who  the  accuser  is. 

A  criminal  may  not  be  questioned 
without  an  attorney.  In  this  administra- 
tive court,  the  policeman  is  not  allowed 
to  have  one. 

We  cannot  require  a  criminal  to  take  a 
lie  detector  test,  but  we  can  make  the 
poUce  officer  take  one. 

We  caimot  grill  a  criminal  for  hours 
on  end  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night, 
but  administrators  can  give  the  third  de- 
gree to  police  officers. 

A  criminal  is  entitled  to  privacy,  pro- 
tected from  the  press,  except  through 
formal  court  hearings.  The  police  officer 
has  no  such  protection. 

The  police  officer's  grand  jury  is  the 
tulministrative  review — his  trisd  takes 
place  in  the  newspapers  and  on  TV 
whether  innocent  or  guilty,  his  career 
can  be  ruined. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  plead  with  you  to  read 
this  smiendment  that  encompasses  the 
police  officers  bill  of  rights.  Surely  you 
will  be  compelled  to  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

In  the  name  of  justice,  surely  we 
should  give  the  police  officers  of  this  Na- 
tion the  same  rights  that  we  give  to  the 
criminals. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Micliigan  (Mr.  Hutchinson). 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  say  that  wliile  I  take  no  position 
upon  the  merits  of  the  amendment,  I 
think  that  we  should,  all  of  us,  realize 
that  the  amendment  itself  Is  {mother 
major  program.  While  it  is  drafted  so 
that  it  is  technically  germane  to  the 
bill  before  us,  it  is  nonetheless  extra- 
neous. It  is  an  altogether  different  sub- 
ject matter. 

It  merits  hearing,  it  merits  our  con- 
sideration, but  certainly  not  incorpora- 
tion into  the  LEAA  biU. 

In  closing,  I  would  simply  like  to  re- 
mind the  House  that  the  present  author- 
izing legislation  for  LEAA  will  expire 
as  of  June  30.  We,  of  course,  had  been 
hopeful  that  we  would  be  able  to  draft 
an  LEAA  bill  which  the  Senate  might 
be  persuaded  to  accept  without  a  con- 
ference. 

I  do  not  believe  that  if  we  adopted 
the  Biaggi  amendment,  we  would  avoid  a 
conference  with  the  Senate.  While  I  do 


not  oppose  the  Biaggi  amendment  on  its 
merits,  I  do  so  for  the  sake  of  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi). 

The  amendments  were  rejected. 

amendments    offered    BT    MS.    HOLTZMAN 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer technical  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  Offered  by  Ms.  Holtzman: 
Page  36,  line  5,  Insert  a  comma  Immediately 
after  "equipment". 

Page  16,  line  16,  Immediately  after  "law 
enforcement"  Insert  "and  criminal  Justice". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  go  into  the 
House,  I  am  going  to  ask  for  a  separate 
vote  on  the  so-called  Gonzalez  amend- 
ment. This  amendment,  offered  just  a 
few  moments  ago,  would  prevent  the 
Chief  of  Police  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  any  of  his  subalterns  to  travel 
outside  the  limits  of  the  District  of  Col- 
mnbia  on  LEAA  business. 

We  heard  some  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  about  an  appearance 
that  was  made  down  in  his  district,  and 
he  quoted  from  some  newspaper  reports. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  this  amendment 
is  legislation  which  we  should  have  in  the 
LEAA  bill,  anymore — not  even  as  much 
as — the  last  amendment  which  was  just 
defeated. 

I  know  the  Cliief  of  Police  has  been 
Chief  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  a 
long  time.  It  may  be  that  he  would  be 
invited  to  other  sections  of  the  country 
where  he  could  provide  useful  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  training  and  other 
experiences  he  has  had  here.  As  far  as  I 
know,  he  {las  a  good  record  of  law  en- 
forcement in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  his  advice  and  information  should 
be  valuable  throughout  the  coimtry. 

To  put  this  kind  of  provision  in  the  bill, 
to  preclude  him  and  other  officers  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Police  Department 
from  LEAA  travel  would  be  a  disservice 
to  him,  to  this  Congress  and  to  this 
legislation. 

I  therefore  hope  that  on  a  separate 
vote,  which  we  will  have  in  the  House,  we 
will  defeat  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  agree  with  my  col- 
league from  Illinois.  Had  he  not  indi- 
cated he  was  going  to  ask  for  a  separate 
vote,  I  would  do  so.  I  believe  this  kind  of 
an  amendment,  which  is  so  far-reaching 
and  which  could  actually  be  imposed  not 
only  upon  the  present  chief  of  poUce,  as 
written,  b»t  also  upon  future  chiefs  of 
police,  is  certainly  not  the  way  to  solve 
whatever  problem  our  colleague  may 
have. 

I  hope  in  the  House  on  the  separate 
vote  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  or- 
der to  conform  the  bill  technically  to  the 
amendment  I  sponsored,  it  is  necessary 
to  change  a  cross  reference  on  page  43. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  on  page  43,  line  5.  that  we  strike 
out  "(b)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"(c)". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  H.R.  8152 
should  be  quickly  and  overwhelmingly 
approved  by  this  House. 

I  believe  that  the  operation  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
program  at  the  State  and  local  level  jus- 
tifies such  support.  For  that  is  where  the 
Congress  said  the  action  should  be — the 
level  on  which  the  decisions  are  made 
and  the  level  which  has  the  basic  re- 
sponsibility for  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice. 

I  would  just  like  to  tell  you  what  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration has  meant  for  one  State — South 
Caroliiui. 

Before  the  Congress  wrote  the  Safe 
Streets  Act,  the  situation  in  South  Caro- 
line was  typical  of  that  in  many  other 
States.  We  knew  In  a  general  way  that 
the  State  and  local  police  courts,  and 
corrections  agencies  needed  help,  but  not 
precisely  how  much  or  what  kind. 

Now  we  do.  The  Safe  Streets  Act's 
passage  prompted  the  State  to  establish 
the  South  Carolina  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Program — LEIAP.  The  first 
thing  our  State  planning  agency  did  was 
to  gather  information  about  the  needs 
and  problems  of  State  and  local  criminal 
justice  agencies.  It  then  developed  pro- 
grams to  meet  those  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  was  a  unique  step. 
Whereas  there  had  been  only  perfunc- 
tory statewide  criminal  justice  plannning 
In  South  Carolina  before,  we  now  have  a 
permanent  organization  for  both  anti- 
crime  planning  and  anticrlme  action. 

The  benefits  that  the  resulting  coordi- 
nation and  cooperation  have  brought 
South  Carolina  simply  cannot  be  over- 
stated. 

The  LEAP  siu-vey  of  South  Carolina's 
criminal  justice  system  needs — the  first 
ever  conducted — made  it  possible  to  an- 
alyze in  a  systematic  fashion  arrests,  ad- 
judication, incarceration,  probation,  pa- 
role, and  community-based  ofTender  re- 
habilitation. 

The  LEAP  study  showed  that  there 
had  been  breakdowns  in  interagency 
communication  and  with  the  public. 

It  revealed  overlapping  jurisdictions, 
manpower  duplication,  fund  waste,  train- 
ing deficiencies,  hiring  standard  vari- 
ances, research  deficiencies,  inadequate 
data  collection,  InsuflBcient  records  keep- 
ing, and  many  other  problems  through- 
out the  system. 

Court  dockets  were  overcrowded,  sen- 
tencing procedures  varied,  police  and 
sheriff's  departments  had  insufficient  or 
outmoded  equipment,  and  State  correc- 
tions officers  lacked  adequate  training. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  situation  pre- 
vailed throughout  most  of  the  coimtry. 

The  study  also  foimd  that  juvenile  re- 
habilitation facilities  were  inadequate. 

There  were  no  juvenile  incarceration 
alternatives,  such  as  half-way  houses. 

There  were   only   19   fanilly   courts. 


which  were  inadequate  to  handle  the 
caseload. 

Juvenile  probation  and  p£irole  agencies 
were  understafiEed,  underfunded,  and  un- 
dertrained. 

The  State's  criminal  laws  were  not 
codified,  and  they  were  not  up  to  date. 

Criminal  offense  recordkeeping  was 
fragmentary. 

Naturally,  these  problems  and  defi- 
ciencies could  not  all  be  corrected  at 
once.  Priorities  had  to  be  established,  and 
then  a  start  made  on  the  most  urgent 
projects. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  first  priorities 
should  be  persormel  training  and  juvenile 
facilities. 

Then  the  whole  State  went  to  work — 
with  LEAA's  vital  assistance. 

Many,  many  important  projects  were 
launched  in  every  section  of  South  Caro- 
lina. I  could  not  possibly  list  them  all 
at  this  time,  and  a  mere  list  would  not 
adequately  reflect  their  benefits. 

I  assure  you,  however,  that  they  are 
exceedingly  important  to  the  countless 
South  Carolina  communities  being 
helped. 

But  I  would  like  to  mention  just  a 
few.  For  example,  LEAA  money  and  en- 
couragement resulted  in  the  founding  of 
the  South  Carolina  Criminal  Justice 
Academy.  I  would  be  hard-pressed  to 
name  something  more  significant  than 
topfiight  professional  training  for  law 
enforcement  personnel.  You  can  imagine 
the  improvements  such  a  facility  brings. 

In  my  own  community  some  $80,000 
In  LEAA  funds  supports  police  educa- 
tional advancement  at  the  Spartanburg 
Junior  College,  the  Greenville  Technical 
Education  Center,  and  at  Wofford 
College. 

At  first  glance,  this  might  not  sound 
crucial  in  the  larger  scheme  of  things, 
but  it  is  exceedingly  important  to  the 
people  of  South  Carolina's  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District.  They  are  going  to 
have  improved  criminal  justice  as  a 
result. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  the  significance 
of  what  LEAA  has  done.  It  is  not  a  series 
of  grandiose  programs  that  cover  a  lot 
of  territory  but  do  not  accomplish  much. 
Instead,  LEAA  is  doing  the  nuts-and- 
bolts  work  of  meeting  local  needs. 

Allow  me  to  cite  just  a  few  more  exam- 
ples. LEAA  funds  from  the  South  Caro- 
lina bloc  grant  are  financing  a  $12,000 
Greenville  Cotmty  Family  Court  pro- 
gram, a  $10,000  Laurens  County  Family 
Court  program,  and  a  $60,000  Spartan- 
burg Family  Court  program  that  includes 
special  aid  for  the  Spartanburg  County 
Boys  Home. 

In  addition,  a  $900,000  LEAA  discre- 
tionary grant  is  helping  to  finance  the 
detention-corrections  section  of  the  new 
Greenville  City/County  Law  Enforce- 
ment Center,  which  Is  also  receiving  some 
$500,000  from  the  State  bloc  grant  for 
the  remainder  of  the  center  project.  The 
new  center  facilities  will  replace  the  ob- 
solete Greenville  County  Jail  as  well  as 
two  outmoded  city  lockups. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  the  $86,- 
000  in  LEAA  support  for  four  separate 
police-community  relations  centers  In 
Spartanburg.  They  have  been  successful 
In  Improving  understanding  between  city 


residents  and  their  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers. And  they  also  have  had  a  direct 
effect  on  local  crime  reduction,  according 
to  police  spokesmen  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  mention  these  things 
not  because  they  are  LEIAA's  most  signif- 
icant accomplishments.  I  mention  them 
because  they  are  typical  accomplish- 
ments. These  projects  have  not  affected 
the  crime  rate  here  In  Washington  or 
New  York  or  Los  Angeles.  But  they  have 
helped  control  crime  in  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  important  to  us.  It  is  important 
to  the  citizens  of  those  areas  and  of  our 
State.  And  I  believe  they  are  of  national 
significance,  in  a  sense,  for  national 
crime  rates  will  fall  when  every  town  and 
county  reduces  its  own  crime  rates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  we  hasten 
that  process  by  extending  the  LEAA  pro- 
gram and  continuing  the  vital  crime  con- 
trol assistance  it  provides. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  O'Neill) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Rosten- 
KowsKi,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  8152)  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  to  Improve  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  436, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the 
rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  separate  vote  on  the  so-called  Gon- 
zalez amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sep- 
arate vote  demanded  on  any  other 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  amendment  on  which  a 
separate  vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment:  After  line  21,  page  46  Insert: 

"(c)  Provided,  however.  That  no  funds  pro- 
vided for  by  this  act  shall  be  used,  directly, 
or  Indirectly,  to  defray  the  cost  of  travel  by 
the  Chief  of  Police  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  any  of  his  subalterns,  outside  the 
perimeters  and  limits  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  question  Is  on  the  passage  of  the 

bni. 
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Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electr<mlc  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  391,  nays  0, 
not  voting  42,  as  follows: 


(RoU  No.  237] 

YEAS— 391 

Abdnor 

Dellums 

Hutchinson 

Abzug 

Denholm 

Ichord 

Addabbo 

Dennis 

Jarman 

Alexander 

Dent 

Johnson,  Calif 

Anderson. 

Derwinski 

Johnson.  Colo. 

CalU. 

Devlne 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Anderson,  HI. 

Dickinson 

Jones,  Ala. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Diggs 

Jones,  N.C. 

Andrews, 

DingeU 

Jones,  Okla. 

N.Dak. 

Donohue 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Anniinzto 

Dom 

Jordan 

Archer 

Downing 

Karth 

Arends 

Drinan 

Kastenmeier 

Armstrong 

Dulskl 

Kazen 

Ashley 

Dimcan 

Keating 

Aspln 

duPont 

Kemp 

Bafalls 

Eckhardt 

Ketchum 

Baker 

Edwards.  CalU 

.  KluczynsU 

Barrett 

Ell  berg 

Koch 

Beard 

Erlenbom 

Kuykendall 

BeU 

Eshleman 

Kyros 

Bennett 

Evans.  Colo. 

Landrum 

Bergland 

FasceU 

Latta 

BevUl 

Findley 

Leggett 

Biaggl 

Fish 

Lehman 

Blester 

Flood 

Lent 

Bingham 

Flowers 

Litton 

Blatnlk 

Foley 

Long.  La. 

Boggs 

Ford,  Gerald  B 

.  Lott 

Boland 

Ford. 

Lujan 

BoUing 

WUliam  D. 

McClory 

Bowen 

Forsythe 

McCloskey 

Brademas 

Fountain 

McCollister 

Bray 

Fraser     • 

McCormack 

Breaux 

Frenzel 

McDade 

Breckinridge 

Frey 

McEwen 

Brlnkley 

Froehlich 

McFaU 

Brooks 

Pulton 

McKay 

Broomfleld 

Fuqua 

McKlnney 

Brotzman 

Gaydos 

McSpadden 

Brown,  Calif. 

Gettys 

Macdonald 

Brown,  Mich. 

Glalmo 

Madden 

Brown,  Ohio 

Gibbons 

Mndigan 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Oilman 

Mahon 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Glnn 

Mallary 

Buchanan 

Gonzalee 

Mann 

Burgener 

Goodling 

Marazlti 

Burke,  Fla. 

Orasso 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Gray 

Martin,  N.C. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Green.  Pa. 

Matsimaga 

Burton 

Griffiths 

Mayne 

Butler 

Gross 

Mazzoli 

Byron 

Grover 

Meeds 

Camp 

Gubser 

Melcher 

Carey,  N.T. 

Gude 

Met,rAlfe 

Carney,  Ohio 

Ounter 

Mezvinsky 

Casey,  Tex. 

Guyer 

Michel 

Cederberg 

Haley 

Mtlford 

Chamberlain 

Hamilton 

Mtller 

ChappeU 

Hammer- 

Mlnlsh 

Clancy 

schmldt 

Mink 

Clark 

Hanley 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Clausen, 

Hanna 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

DonH. 

Hanrahnn 

BlizeU 

Clawson,  Del 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Moakley 

Cleveland 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Mollohan 

Cohen 

Harrington 

Montgomery 

Collier 

Harsha 

Moorhead. 

Collins,  ni. 

Harvey 

Calif. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Hastings 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Conable 

Hays 

Morgan 

Conlan 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

.  Mosher 

Conte 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Murphy,  ni. 

Cony  era 

Heinz 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Corman 

.  Helstoaki 

Myers 

Cotter 

Henderson 

Natcher 

Coughlln 

Hicks 

Nedzi 

Crane 

HtllU 

Nelsen 

Cronin 

Hlnshaw 

Nichols 

Daniel,  Dan 

Hogan 

Obey 

Daniel,  Robert 

Holifield 

O'Brien 

W..  Jr. 

Holt 

O'Hara 

Daniels. 

Holtzman 

O'NeUl 

Domlnlck  V. 

Horton 

Parris 

Davis.  Ga. 

Hosmer 

Passman 

Davis.  S.C. 

Howard 

Patman 

Davis.  Wis. 

Huber 

Patten 

de  la  Garza 

Hudnut 

Pepper 

Delaney 

Hungate 

Perklna 

Dellenback 

Hunt 

PettU 

Peyser 

Saylor 

Tleman 

Pickle 

Scherle 

ToweU,  Nev. 

Pike 

Schneebell 

Treen 

Poage 

Sebelius 

UdaU 

Podell 

Seiberling 

nUman 

Powell.  Ohio 

Shipley 

Vander  Jagt 

Preyer 

Shoup 

Vanlk 

Price,  ni. 

Shriver 

Veysey 

Price.  Tex. 

Shiister 

Vlgorito 

Prltchard 

Sikes 

Waggonner 

Qule 

Sisk 

Waldle 

RaUsback 

Skubitz 

Walsh 

Randall 

Slack 

Wampler 

R&ngel 

Smith,  Iowa 

Ware 

Rees 

Snyder 

Whalen 

Regula 

Spence 

White 

Reid 

Staggers 

Whitehtirst 

Reuss 

Stanton. 

Whltten 

Rhodes 

J.  William 

Widnall 

Rinaldo 

Stanton. 

WUliams 

Roberts 

James  V. 

WUson, 

Robinson,  Va. 

Stark 

Charles  H., 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Steed 

Calif. 

Rodino 

Steele 

WUson, 

Roe 

Steelman 

Charles,  Tex. 

Rogers 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Winn 

Roncalio,  Wyo 

.  Steiger.  Wis. 

Wolff 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Stephens 

Wright 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Stokes 

Wyatt 

Rose 

Stratton 

Wydler 

Rosenthal 

Stubblefield 

Wylie 

Rostenkowskl 

Stuckey 

Wyman 

Roush 

Studds 

Yates 

Rousselot 

Sullivan 

Yatron 

Roy 

Symington 

Young.  Alaska 

Roybal 

Symms 

Young.  Fla. 

Runnels 

Taicott 

Young,  Ga. 

Ruth 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Young,  nii 

Ryan 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Young.  S.C. 

St  Germain 

Teague,  Calif. 

Young.  Tex. 

Sandman 

Teague,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Sarasin 

Thomson.  Wis 

Zion 

Sarbanes 

Thone 

Zwach 

Satterfield 

Thornton 
NATS— 0 

NOT  VOTIKG— 42 

Adams 

Evlns.  Term. 

Moss 

Ashbrook 

Fisher 

Nix 

BadUlo 

Plynt 

Owens 

Blackburn 

Prellnghuysen 

QulUen 

Brasoo 

Gold  water 

Rarick 

Burke,  Calif. 

Hawkins 

Riegle 

Carter 

Hibert 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Chlsholm 

King 

Ruppe 

Clay 

Landgrebe 

Schroeder 

Cochran 

Long,  Md. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Culver 

Mailliard 

Thompson,  N.J 

Danlelson 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Van  Deerlin 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mills.  Ark. 

Wiggins 

Esch 

MinshaU,  Ohio  WUson,  Bob 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  CJlerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Prellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Danlelson. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rarick  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  Riegle  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Mathias  of  California. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Gold- 
water. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Owens  with  Mr.  Minshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Mailliard. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  QuUlen. 

Mr.  BadUlo  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.   RODINO.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 


may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  rwnarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  on  the  bill 
just  ptissed.   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
O'Neill).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  annoimce  to  the  House 
that  I  was  present  in  the  Chamber  last 
Friday,  June  15,  at  the  time  of  the  final 
passage  of  the  bill  H.R.  8619  and  did,  in 
fact,  put  my  card  to  the  electronic  vot- 
ing device.  Apparently  through  a  mal- 
function of  the  device  I  was  not  re- 
corded, so  I  have  to  announce  that  I  in- 
tended to  in  fact  vote  for  passage  of  the 
bill,  and  should  like  to  have  the  record 
so  reflect. 


JOINT    CONGRESSIONAL    COMMIT- 
TEE ON  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

(Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  which  would  es- 
tablish a  Joint  Congressional  Commit- 
tee on  National  Security. 

ITiis  bill,  which  has  already  been  in- 
troduced in  the  other  body  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota,  the 
Honorable  Hubert  Humphrey,  is  in  large 
measure  motivated  and  a  result  of  recent 
efforts  in  the  area  of  war  powers  legisla- 
tion. 

As  you  know,  war  powers  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  542,  was  favor- 
ably reported  by  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  on  June  7  by  a  vote  of 
31  to  4.  It  was  during  the  extensive  Na- 
tional Security  Policy  Subcommittee 
hearings  which  preceded  full  committee 
consideration  that  the  desirability  of 
such  a  Joint  committee  was  once  again 
made  clear. 

During  those  hearings  it  was  repeat- 
edly noted  the  executive  branch  was  re- 
luctant to  share  information  with  the 
legislative  branch.  The  war  powers  reso- 
lution which  I  authored  is  aimed  at  cor- 
recting that  deficiency  as  well  as  reestab- 
lishing the  balance  between  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches  in  the  war- 
making  area  envisioned  by  the  Foimding 
Fathers  in  the  Constitution.  The  bill 
which  I  am  introducing  today  comple- 
ments the  war  powers  legislation  in  that 
it  will  allow  Congress  to  address  itself  In 
a  more  comprehensive  way  to  a  thorough 
and  ongoing  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
our  national  security  policies  and  goals. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  con- 
tinuing dimimition  of  Congress  role  in 
foreign  policy  is  a  direct  result  of  a  com- 
munication breakdown.  For  too  many 
years  the  Executive  has  failed  to  share 
with  Congress  the  kind  of  adequate  in- 
formation needed  in  matters  involving 
national  security.  In  short,  there  Is  no 
proper  and  adequate  forum  for  a  regu- 
lar and  frank  exchange  between  the  Con- 
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gress  and  the  Executive  on  the  vital  issues 
affecting  o\a  national  security. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
Is  intended  to  correct  that  problem  by 
empowering  and  requiring  the  proposed 
Joint  Committee: 

First,  to  study  and  make  recommenda- 
tions on  all  issues  concerning  national 
security.  This  would  include  review  of 
thB  President's  report  on  the  state  of 
the  program,  the  defense  budget  and  for- 
eign assistance  programs  as  they  relate 
to  national  security  goals,  and  U.S.  dis- 
armament pohcies  as  a  part  of  our  de- 
fense considerations. 

Second,  to  study  and  make  recom- 
mendations on  government  practices  of 
classiflcation  and  declassification  of  doc- 
uments. 

Third,  to  conduct  a  continuing  review 
of  the  operations  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  the  Departments  of  De- 
fense and  State,  and  other  agencies  In- 
timately involved  with  our  foreign  policy. 

Given  those  primary  functions  it 
should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  pro- 
posed Joint  Committee  on  National  Se- 
curity would  operate  in  the  national  se- 
curity area  in  much  the  same  manner 
which  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
functions  in  the  economic  field. 

Another  important  and  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Security  would  be  the  composition 
of  its  membershtip.  Reflecting  appropri- 
ate Individual  and  committee  jurisdic- 
tions, it  would  include  the  following :  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of  both 
Houses,  and  the  chairmen  and  ranking 
minority  members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Conmiittees  on  Appropriations,  For- 
eign Affairs  and  Foreign  Relations, 
Armed  Services,  and  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy.  Rounding  out  the  25- 
member  Joint  Committee  would  be  three 
meml)ers  from  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate appointed  respectively  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate.  As  you  can  see,  the  bipartisan 
membership  would  Include  the  experi- 
enced authority  of  Congress  with  the  ma- 
jority party  having  three  members  more 
than  the  minority. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It  is  im- 
portant to  point  out  what  this  proposed 
Joint  Committee  on  National  Security 
would  not  do.  First  and  foremost.  It 
woxild  not  usurp  the  legislative  or  investi- 
gative functions  of  any  present  commit- 
tees. Rather,  it  would  supplement  and  co- 
ordinate their  efforts  in  a  more  compre- 
hensive and  effective  framework.  Nor 
would  this  new  Joint  Committee  in  any 
way  usurp  the  President's  historic  role  as 
Commander  in  Chief.  Neither  would  it 
place  the  Congress  in  the  position  of  ad- 
versary to  the  executive  branch. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  the  need  for 
greater  cooperation  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  in  the  national 
security  area  has  been  evident  for  too 
long.  We  have  not  had  an  adequate 
mechanism  in  our  national  security  ap- 
paratus for  proper  and  meaningful  con- 
sultation between  the  two  branches.  The 
aim  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  that  mecha- 
nism and  thereby  allow  for  the  formu- 


lation of  a  truly  representative  national 
security  policy. 

For  a  more  complete  description  of  the 
functions  and  composition  of  this  com- 
mittee I  include  that  the  bill  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  National  Security 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

H.R.  8785 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  asembled.  That  the  Con- 
gress declares  that — 

(1)  It  has  been  vested  with  responsibility 
under  the  Constitution  to  assist  in  the  for- 
mulation of  the  foreign,  domestic,  and  mili- 
tary policies  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  such  policies  are  directly  related  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  the  Integration  of  such  policies  pro- 
motes oiu"  national  security;  and 

(4)  the  National  Security  Council  was  es- 
tablished by  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947  as  a  means  of  integrating  such  policies 
and  furthering  the  national  security. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  Congress 
to  more  effectively  carry  out  Its  constitutional 
responsibility  In  the  formulation  of  foreign, 
domestic,  and  military  policies  of  the  United 
States  and  In  order  to  provide  the  Congress 
with  an  Improved  means  for  formulating 
legislation  and  providing  for  the  integration 
of  such  policies  which  will  further  promote 
the  security  of  the  United  States,  there  is 
established  a  Joint  committee  of  the  Congress 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Joint  Committee 
on  National  Security,  hereafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Joint  committee".  The  Joint  committee 
shall  be  composed  of  twenty-flve  Members  of 
Congress  as  follows: 

(1)  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; 

(2)  the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives; 

(3)  the  chairmen  and  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

(4)  the  chairmen  and  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee; 

(5)  three  Members  of  the  Senate  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  two  of  whom 
BbaU  be  members  of  the  majority  party  and 
one  of  whom  shall  be  a  member  of  the  mi- 
nority party; 

(6)  three  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker,  two  of 
whom  shall  be  members  of  the  majority  party 
and  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
minority  party. 

(b)  The  Joint  committee  shall  select  a 
chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among 
Its  members. 

(c)  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the 
Joint  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  Joint  committee  and  shall  be 
filled  In  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of 
the  original  appointment. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  joint  committee  shall  have 
the  following  functions: 

( 1 )  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  the  for- 
eign, domestic,  and  military  policies  of  the 
United  States  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  and  the  extent  to  which  such  pol- 
icies are  being  appropriately  Integrated  In 
furtherance  of  the  national  security; 

(3)  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  the  rec- 
ommendations and  activities  of  the  National 
Security  Council  relating  to  such  policies, 
with  particular  emphasis  upon  reviewing  the 
goals,  strategies,  and  alternatives  of  such  for- 
eign policy  considered  by  the  Council;  and 

(3)  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  Ctovem- 


ment  practices  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  classiflcation  and  declassifica- 
tion of  documents,  and  to  recommend  certain 
procedures  to  be  Implemented  for  the  clas- 
sification and  declassification  of  such  ma. 
terial. 

(b)  The  Joint  committee  shall  make  re- 
ports from  time  to  time  (but  not  less  than 
once  each  year)  to  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  with  respect  to  its  studies 
The  reports  shall  contain  such  findings,  stated 
ments,  and  recommendations  as  the  Joint 
committee  considers  appropriate. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  joint  committee,  or  afiv 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized,  in  its 
discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures,  (2)  to 
emp  oy  personnel,  (3)  to  adopt  rules  respect- 
l^w  V  o'eanlzatlon  and  procedures,  (4)  to 
hold  hearings.  (5)  to  sit  and  act  at  any  time 

^.^^.^'^■.iV  *°  """P^'^*  witnesses  and  docS! 
ments,   (7)    with  the  prior  consent  of  the 

h!!f/L''°'"'""'f^**-  t«  use  on  a  reimbursable 
and  f«P^mf  "^',*'  °'  personnel.  Information! 
and  facilities  of  any  such  agency,  (S)  to  nro- 
cure  printing  and  binding,  (9)  to  procure  the 
temporary  services  (not  in  excess  of  oneVea^f 

^nitf^™""^"*"*  ^""=*'  °'  individual  con- 
sultants, or  organizations  thereof,  and  to 
provide  assistance  for  the  training  of  Its  pro- 
fe^ional  staff,  in  the  same  mannef  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  a  standing  committee 
^Lv^H  *^^  °^y  procure  such  services  and 
provide  such  assistance  under  subsections  (1) 
and  (J)  respectively,  of  section  202  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  and 
(10)  to  take  depositions  and  other  tesltmony 
No  rule  Shall  be  adopted  by  the  Jolnt^om-" 

^nrtitl  "^''f  *='""^*'  <3>  providing  that  a 
finding,  statement,  recommendation,  or  re- 
port may  be  made  by  other  than  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  joint  committee  then 
holding  office. 

(b)  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  over  the  sig- 
nature of  the  chairman  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee or  by  any  member  designated  by  him  or 
the  Joint  committee,  and  may  be  served  by 
such  persons  as  may  be  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  of  the 
joint  committee  or  any  member  thereof  may 
administer  oaths  to  witnesses.  The  provis- 
ions of  section  102-104  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (2  U.S.C.  192-194)  shall  apply  In  the 
case  of  any  failure  of  any  witness  to  comply 
with  a  subpena  or  to  testify  when  summoned 
under  authority  to  this  section. 

(c)  With  the  consent  of  any  standing 
select,  or  special  committee  of  the  Senate  or 
House,  may  utuize  the  services  of  any  staff 
member  of  such  House  or  Senate  committee 
or  subcommittee  whenever  the  chairman  of 
the  Joint  committee  determines  that  such 
services  are  necessary  and  appropriate. 

(d)  The  expenses  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee shaU  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  from  fimds  appropriated  for 
the  joint  committee,  upon  vouchers  signed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  committee  or  by 
any  member  of  the  joint  committee  author- 
ized by  the  chairman. 

(e)  Members  of  the  joint  committee,  and 
Its  personnel,  experts,  and  consultants,  while 
traveling  on  official  business  for  the  joint 
committee  wltfaln  or  outside  the  United 
States,  may  receive  either  the  per  diem  al- 
lowance authorized  to  be  paid  to  Members  of 
the  Congress  or  Its  employees,  or  their  actual 
and  necessary  expenses  If  an  itemized  state- 
ment of  such  expenses  is  attached  to  the 
voucher. 


BUDGETARY  REFORM  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
O'NEiLt) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Bell)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
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REQUEST    TO   TRANSFEH    SPECIAL    ORDEB 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  international  situation  and 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Breshnev  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  back  the  time 
I  had  requested  for  a  special  order  this 
afternoon  and  postpone  that  special 
order  imtil  1  week  from  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  budgetary  reform  legisla- 
tion which  I  believe  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  Congress. 

My  bill  is  closely  patterned  after  the 
legislation  proposed  by  the  Joint  Study 
Committee  on  Budget  Control,  but  it 
attempts  to  make  the  new  budgetary 
process  more  responsive  to  the  will  of 
Congress. 

It,  therefore,  makes  three  basic 
changes: 

First.  It  modifies  the  c  mposition  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  by  includ- 
ing more  members  who  are  not  members 
of  the  Appropriations  or  Ways  and 
Means  Committees; 

Second.  It  provides  considerably  more 
time  for  the  preparation  and  considera- 
tion of  the  budget  resolution;  and 

Third.  It  strengthens  and  enlarges  the 
duties  of  the  joint  legislative  budget 
staff,  and  makes  its  work  available  to 
every  Member  of  Congress. 

The  challenge  of  altering  the  Con- 
gress traditional  approach  to  the  Fed- 
eral budget  is  the  most  serious  problem 
facing  the  93d  Congress. 

It  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  Congress  is  truly 
serious  when  it  speaks  of  regaining  its 
constitutionally  mandated  "power  of 
the  purse"  from  executive  usurpation. 

If  we  are  sincere  when  we  speak  vol- 
umes about  strengthening  the  legislative 
branch,  this  is  where  it  is  at. 

The  only  way  we  can  hope  to 
strengthen  the  Congress  is  if  we  strike 
directly  at  our  potential  power  source. 
Traditionally,  that  potential  power  of 
the  Congress  is  money,  or  the  "power 
of  the  purse." 

Unless  we  attack  this  area,  our  ac- 
complishments in  this  reassertion  will  be 
negligible. 

So  long  as  the  Congress  continues  to 
treat  each  appropriation  bill  and  spend- 
ing proposal  in  a  vacuum,  as  if  money 
appropriated  for  one  program  bore  no 
relation  to  the  money  available  to  be 
appropriated  for  another,  the  "power  of 
the  purse"  will  steadily  be  transferred 
by  default  to  the  executive  branch. 

The  executive  which  spends  the  money 
by  necessity  knows  full  well  that  the 
Federal  Treasury  is  not  bottomless. 
The  current  process  also  makes  it  ap- 
pear that  the  Congress  is  acting  irre- 
sponsibly, at  times,  and  thus  strengthens 
the  administration's  case  in  some  of  their 
actions,  such  as  impoundments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  set  this  Nation's  priorities, 
but  it  has  abdicated  that  responsibility — 
its  institutional  Inertia  has  blinded  it  to 
the  need  to  alter  Its  procedures  to  keep 
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pace  with  the  vast  Federal  Government 
and  Nation  it  is  charged  to  lead. 

Fortunately,  the  Congress  is  moving 
in  the  right  direction  by  having  estab- 
lished the  Joint  Study  Committee  on 
Budget  Control. 

That  committee  has  won  admiration 
from  every  Member  of  Congress  for  tlie 
diligence,  competence,  and  unprece- 
dented alacrity  with  which  it  produced 
an  effective  legislative  proposal  on  an 
exceedingly  complicated  subject. 

When  I  testified  before  the  Joint  Study 
Committee  last  winter,  I  advocated  the 
creation  of  a  system  which  would  main- 
tain in  effect  the  current  two-step  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  proce- 
dure. While  forcing  the  weighing  of  each 
spending  proposal  against  every  other 
vnthin  both  the  authorizations  process 
and  the  appropriations  process. 

Although  H.R.  7130,  the  bill  written 
by  the  Joint  Study  Committee,  is  limited 
to  the  appropriations  process  alone,  I  be- 
lieve it  provides  the  Congress  with  an  ap- 
propriate vehicle  with  which  we  can 
change  the  budget  process. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  makes 
changes  in  the  text  of  H.R.  7130;  the 
Joint  Study  Committee  has  performed 
an  incomparable  and  invaluable  service 
to  the  Congress  in  providing  us  with  this 
basis  for  change. 

One  absolutely  essential  change  in  cur- 
rent procedures  called  for  by  the  Joint 
Study  Committee's  proposal  is  the  "rule 
of  consistency,"  which  provides  that  any 
amendment  to  the  budget  resolution 
which  would  increase  the  fimding  of  one 
program  would  have  to  simultaneously 
either  decrease  another  program's  fund- 
ing or  raise  the  overall  spending  ceiling. 

A  two-thirds  vote  to  suspend  the  rtile 
would  permit  inconsistent  amendments 
to  prevail. 

This  rule  is  the  crux  of  the  effort  to 
force  Congress  to  set  priorities  by  weigh- 
ing each  spending  proposal  against  every 
other,  and  it  represents  a  major  change 
in  procedure  which  deserves  to  be  and 
must  be  tried. 

However,  it  is  true  that  such  a  rule 
may  make  attempts  to  amend  the  budget 
resolution  more  difScult. 

This  rule,  and  the  fact  that  the  budget 
resolution  will  be  the  single  most  impor- 
tant measure  to  be  ccnsidered  by  the 
Congress  each  year,  makes  it  absolutely 
imperative  that  the  new  budgetary  proc- 
ess be  made  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
House  and  Senate  as  a  whole. 

Thus,  individual  Members  must  be  ac- 
corded wide  opportunity  for  input  into 
the  budget  resolution  approved  by  the 
Congress. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  di- 
rected at  this  goal. 

In  the  context  of  HJl.  7130,  my  bill 
provides  more  representation  of  the  gen- 
eral membership  of  the  Congress  on  the 
Committees  on  the  Budget  of  the  House 
and  Senate;  it  provides  considerably 
more  time  for  consideration  of  the  budg- 
et resolution  by  the  Members;  and  it 
provides  better  availability  of  informa- 
tion and  analysis  on  the  budget  to  all 
Members  of  Congress. 

These  three  factors  of  committee 
representation,   time,  and  information 


are  crucial  in  Increasing  the  responsive- 
ness of  the  budgetary  process  to  the 
general  membership  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

Specifically,  the  legislation  I  have  in- 
troduced today  proposes  the  follow- 
ing: 

First.  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the 
House  would  be  composed  of  21  mem- 
bers, of  which  5  would  be  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  5  would  be 
membei-s  of  the  Ways  and  Mesms  Com- 
mittee, and  11  would  be  members  of  the 
other  committees  of  the  House. 

This  membership  would  insure  the 
presence  of  members  who  have  expertise 
on  fiscal  matters  as  well  as  members  with 
an  in-depth  knowledge  of  and  experience 
with  the  many  Federal  programs. 

Such  a  variety  of  backgrounds  is  essen- 
tial to  the  proper  setting  of  priorities, 
which  is  the  essential  function  of  the 
committee. 

In  addition,  to  insure  the  broadest 
range  of  experience,  of  the  11  members 
drawn  from  the  other  committees  of  the 
House,  no  more  than  two  could  be  chosen 
from  the  same  committee,  and  then  only 
if  they  were  of  different  political  parties. 
The  Budget  Committee  would  be 
elected  by  the  House  in  the  same  fashion 
as  all  other  House  committees,  instead  of 
in  the  departure  from  the  House  rules 
called  for  by  H.R.  7130. 

The  committee  chairmanship  would 
alternate  each  year  between  the  10  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  and  Ways  and 
Means  Committees  and  the  11  members 
of  the  other  committees. 

The  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the 
Senate  would  be  comparable  in  nature  to 
that  of  the  House. 

Second.  The  timetable  for  considera- 
tion of  the  budget  resolution  would  be 
considerably  extended. 

H.R.  7130  calls  for  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee to  complete  action  on  a  budget 
resolution  in  a  maximum  of  6  weelcs — 
less,  if  the  President's  budget  is  trans- 
mitted late — from  hearings  through 
markup. 

The  Members  of  the  House  are  then 
given  the  standard  2-day  interval  from 
the  time  the  committee  report  is  avail- 
able until  floor  consideration  begins. 

The  House  is  to  complete  action  with- 
in 2  weeks,  and  all  debate  is  limited  to 
30  hours. 

Given  the  already  existing  and  very 
serious  delays  in  the  appropriations 
process  which  have  necessitated  the  all 
too  frequent  resort  to  continuing  resolu- 
tions, it  seems  impractical  to  suggest  that 
a  major  new  step — the  budget  resolu- 
tion— can  be  added  to  the  budget  process 
without  any  alteration  in  the  time  sched- 
ule at  which  appropriations  must  be 
made.  Hence  the  proposal  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  calls  for  a  change  in  the  Fed- 
eral fiscal  year  to  coincide  with  the  cal- 
endar year,  in  order  to  give  the  Congress 
the  additional  time  neces.sary  for  prepa- 
ration and  consideration  of  the  crucial 
budget  resolution. 

perhajjs  most  important,  it  would  require 
My  proposal  would  then  give  the  budg- 
et committee  an  additional  month  In 
which  to  write  the  budget  resolution: 
that  House  Members  be  given  10  work- 
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ing  days  in  which  to  c'Jgest  the  commit- 
tee's resolution  and  report,  which  will 
presumably  be  equivalent  in  scope  to  the 
President's  budget  message. 

That  10-day  period  will  also  allow  in- 
dividual House  Members  to  build  support 
for  amendments  which  will  satisfy  the 
rule  of  consistency,  thereby  making  that 
rule  less  restrictive  than  it  would  be  un- 
der the  current  proposal. 

The  House  would  then  have  3  weeks  for 
floor  action  with  no  required  limit  on 
debate. 

The  House  and  Senate  would  have 
completed  action  in  time  for  the  tradi- 
tional July  4  recess. 

I  Insert  a  coqiparison  of  the  time 
schedules  proposed  by  H.R.  7130  and  my 
bill  here: 


Action  on  concur- 
rent resolution  to 
be  compleled  on 
or  before— 


Bell 
H.R.  pro- 

7130        posal 


House  committee  reports Mar.  1  Apr.  1 

Floor  ection  begtns Mar.  3  Apr.  15 

Houseacts.  , Mar.  15  May  6 

Senate  committee  reports Mar.  29  May  13 

Floor  Ktion  begins Mar.  31  May  27 

Senateacts. Apr.  19  June  17 

Congress  Kts May  1  July  1 


I  firmly  believe  that  additional  time  is 
absolutely  necessary  if  any  changes 
made  in  the  budgetary  process  are  to  be 
workable. 

Third.  The  joint  legislative  budget 
stafT  called  for  by  HR.  7130  is  consider- 
ably strengthened  in  my  proposal. 

The  Congress  needs  an  analytical  and 
Informational  entity  independent  of  but 
parallel  to  the  Executive's  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

So  long  as  the  Congress  has  no  major 
independent  source  of  evaluation  and 
analysis,  it  can  do  little  more  than  ac- 
quiesce to  the  arguments  presented  by 
the  Executive. 

Although  H.R.  7130's  proposal  has  the 
potential  to  perform  such  a  function,  my 
bill  makes  it  quite  specific. 

The  joint  legislative  budget  staff  would 
be  charged  with  preparing  extensive 
analyses  of  the  President's  budget  re- 
quests, as  well  as  maintaining  continu- 
ing reviews  of  the  status  of  Federal  pro- 
grams and  the  relationship  of  Federal 
expenditures  and  revenues  to  economic 
trends  in  the  Nation. 

My  pro(>osal  also  provides  that  every 
Member  of  the  Congress,  not  merely  the 
budget  committee  members,  will  have 
access  to  the  evaluations  and  analyses 
performed  by  the  staff. 

Only  when  such  information  is  avail- 
able can  individual  Members  hope  to 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
outcome  of  the  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  that 
this  proposal  has  the  support  and  co- 
sponsorship  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues Barber  Conablk,  John  Davis, 
Paul  Findlky,  Harold  Froehlich,  Bill 
Keating,  Jnt  Mann,  Al  Qun,  Matthew 
Rznaldo,  John  Ware,  and  Lester  Wolff. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  represents 
a    constructive    step    forward    toward 


making  the  unquestionably  needed 
changes  in  our  budgetary  process  more 
effective  and  more  reflective  of  the  will 
of  Congress. 

I  earnestly  seek  the  support  of  the 
other  Members  of  the  House  so  that  we 
can  restore  the  "power  of  the  purse"  to 
the  Congress  where  it  rightfully  belongs. 


ANTON  SARIO,  THE  ARTIST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Kay). Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  (Mr.  Fauntroy)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  take  this  moment  to 
commend  cHie  of  the  great  painters  of 
our  Capital  City  and  of  our  Nation.  Anton 
Sario  has  created  many  works  which  are 
a  part  of  our  national  heritage,  and 
which  are  sought  after  by  many  people 
and  institutions.  Indeed,  our  own  Smith- 
sonian Institution  would  like  ft  have  and 
hang  some  of  his  works  on  the  Amer- 
ican Indian.  Unfortunately,  however,  this 
artist,  like  those  who  have  gone  before 
him,  must  also  tread  the  grounds  of  pov- 
erty. The  institutions  cannot  afford  his 
works  and  he  cannot  afford  to  give  them 
away. 

With  the  passage  of  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities authorization  by  this  House  on 
Thursday,  I  think  it  is  appropriate  for 
us  to  take  note  of  those  who  are  the  po- 
tential beneficiaries  of  one  of  the  great 
broad-based  efforts  to  help  the  arts.  Per- 
haps, in  some  way,  we  can  find  the  re- 
sources whereby  those  artists  who  have 
grown  old  and  whose  paintings  are  sought 
after  by  the  honest  and  the  not  so  honest 
will  achieve  the  respite  for  themselves 
that  they  give  to  everyone  else.  Our  com- 
mitment of  Federal  dollars,  which  is 
averaged  at  32  cents  per  person,  is  a 
great  step  in  the  right  direction  and  I 
have  come  here  today  to  point  to  my  col- 
leagues how  real  the  need  is  for  our 
artists. 

Only  history  can  tell  how  great  an 
artist's  work  will  be  viewed.  An  artist 
cannot,  however,  eat  or  pay  rent  with  his- 
tory. Neither  can  they  protect  themselves 
with  history  from  the  Rodrlgues  (sic) — 
real  or  imagined — who  would  take  the 
works  but  for  a  pittance.  The  work  this 
House  has  done  is  great  and  I  am  happy 
for  it,  and  so  too  is  Anton  Sario.  Those 
of  you  who  might  be  interested  in  view- 
ing his  works  can  come  to  my  office  and 
see  his  renditimi  of  the  Capitol  Building 
made  years  ago  in  a  setting  that  does 
not  exist. 


ADAM  SMITHS  RELEVANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Crane)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  or.  June  5 
Kircaldy,  Scotland,  was  the  scene  of  a 
celebration  of  the  250th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  the  great  exponent  of  free 
enterprise,  Adeun  Smith.  His  classic  study 
entitled  "An  Inquiry  Into  the  Nature  and 
Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations"  elo- 
quently and  perceptively  set  forth  his 
timeless  case  for  free  markets.  His  work, 


and  that  of  his  successors  known  as  the 
classical  economists,  wm  crucial  to  the 
eventual  elimination  of  the  myriad  eco- 
nomic controls  which  had  stifled  the  Eng- 
lish economy  imder  the  mercantilist 
system. 

Joining  in  the  honor  of  the  memory  of 
a  man  so  great  are  those  of  clear  con- 
science and  realistic  thought.  Many  or- 
ganizations have  been  formed  to  perpetu- 
ate the  principles  of  Smith.  One  of  the 
leading  groups  in  this  endeavor  is  the 
International  Invisible  Hand  Society 
which  is  plaijiing  suitable  commemora- 
tive activities  in  1976,  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  publication  of  "The  Wealth  of 
Nations." 

Our  young  people  are  also  active  in 
this  regard  as  typified  by  the  group  of 
recent  George  Washington  University 
graduates  known  as  the  Adam  Smith 
Society. 

I  join  them  in  paying  respect  to  so  ex- 
cellent a  thinker. 

The  Wsishington  Post  of  Jime  10  con- 
tained a  condensation  of  an  address  by 
Dr.  Arthur  Bums,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, discussing  the  continuing  impor- 
tance of  the  work  of  Smith. 

With  the  insights  that  have  charac- 
terized Dr.  Burns'  historic  commitment 
to  free  markets  and  limited  government, 
he  lauds  the  contribution  of  Adam  Smith 
to  the  formal  body  of  economic  theory. 
Dr.  Bums  observes: 

Smith  proposed  a  bold  new  venture  in  na- 
tional policy  in  the  organization  of  economic 
life  on  the  principle  of  free  enterprise.  He 
believed  that  governmental  regulations  would 
stifle  economic  growth  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  rest  of  Europe,  and  that  the  abundant 
energies  of  people,  particularly  the  British, 
would  be  released  if  these  barriers  to  progress 
were  swept  away. 

To  place  such  innovative  ideas  in  per- 
spective. Dr.  Burns  notes  that  for  two 
centuries  the  economic  policies  of  Eng- 
land and  Europe  were  governed  by  the 
merchantilist  doctrine.  This,  Dr.  Bums 
states: 

Was  a  system  of  governmental  regulation 
of  nearly  every  aspect  of  economic  life — in- 
dustrial output,  agriculture,  domestic  and 
foreign  trade,  occupational  choice,  appren- 
ticeship, prices,  wages,  labor  mobility  and  so 
forth.  The  direction  of  economic  activity  was 
considered  to  be  the  task  of  statesmen  who 
alone  could  guide  the  activity  of  businesses 
and  individuals  in  ways  that  promoted  the 
national  interest. 

In  contemporary  terms,  one  might  de- 
fine such  doctrine  as  the  New  Economic 
Policy,  phases  1,  2,  3,  and  a  freeze.  For- 
tunately, such  interventionism  in  our 
own  society  has  been  held  to  a  minimum. 

Dr.  Burns  identifies  the  breakthrough 
represented  by  Adam  Smith's  thinking  as 
containing  three  essential  ingredients: 
First,  economic  rewards  had  to  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  market  value  of  the 
work  that  individuals  performed  and  the 
risks  they  took  in  investing  their  capital ; 
second,  achievement  of  the  progress  of 
which  a  country  was  capable  required  ac- 
tive competition,  including  competition 
from  abroad;  and  third,  a  pricing  mech- 
anism was  needed  to  allocate  resources 
among  competing  uses,  in  accordance 
with  the  wants  of  consumers. 

Dr.  Bums  states: 


If  my  reading  ot  history,  is  anywhere  near 
the  mark,  development  over  the  past  two 
centuries  have  demonstrated  beyond  serious 
doubt  the  essential  validity  of  Smith's  theory 
of  production.  Where  free  enterprise  has 
flourished  nations  have  prospered  and  stand- 
ards of  living  have  risen. 

Dr.  Burns  clearly  recognizes  Adam 
Smith's  insistence  that  a  price  mech- 
anism for  allocating  resources  is  es- 
sential to  the  growth  of  national  wealth. 
In  fact.  Dr.  Bums  feels  that  even  the 
socialist  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
"have  begim  to  reconsider  their  earlier 
policy  of  guiding  the  course  of  their  com- 
plex economies  through  central  planning 
and  detailed  regulation  of  most  aspects 
of  economic  life." 

In  a  day  when  we  find  ourselves  going 
backwards  in  our  economic  thinking  to 
the  reactionary  doctrine  of  merchantil- 
ism,  it  is  refreshing  to  hear  such  words 
reiterated  by  a  man  of  Dr.  Bums  stature 
and  position.  Adam  Smith  succinctly 
summarized  the  situation  when  he  wrote: 

All  systems  either  of  preference  or  of  re- 
straint, therefore,  being  thus  taken  away, 
the  obvious  and  simple  system  of  natural 
liberty  establishes  Itself  of  its  own  accord. 
Every  man,  as  long  as  he  does  not  violate 
the  laws  of  Justice,  is  left  perfectly  free  to 
pursue  hU  own  Interest  his  own  way,  and  to 
bring  both  his  Indvistry  and  capital  into  com- 
petition with  those  of  any  other  man  or 
order  of  men.  The  sovereign  is  completely 
discharged  from  a  duty.  In  the  attempting 
to  perform  which  he  must  always  be  exposed 
to  Innumerable  delusions,  and  for  the  proper 
■performance  of  which  no  human  wisdom  or 
knowledge  could  ever  be  sufficient;  the  duty 
of  superintending  the  Industry  of  private 
people,  and  of  directing  it  towards  the  em- 
ployments most  suitable  to  the  interest  of 
the  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record  the 
remarks  of  Dr.  Bums  at  this  point: 
Adam  Smith's  Relevance — Arthtjr  Burn's 
Address  on  His  CAPrrALisx  Philosophy 
During  the  past  quarter  century,  econo- 
mists have  been  devoting  much  of  their 
energy  to  studies  of  the  process  of  economic 
growth.  Some  have  concentrated  on  the  in- 
terplay of  social,  cultural,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic forces  that  shape  the  destiny  of  de- 
veloping nations.  Others  hare  sought  to 
determine  along  empirical  lines  what  part 
of  the  economic  growth  of  industrialized 
countries  may  be  attributed  to  Improvements 
in  education,  what  part  to  increases  In  the 
stock  of  capital,  what  part  to  scientific  re- 
search, Improvements  of  technology  and 
other  factors.  Still  other  economists  have  de- 
veloped formal  mathematical  models  to  gain 
Insight  into  the  dynamics  of  a  growing  econ- 
omy. The  formidable  literature  generated 
by  this  research  could  be  aptly  assembled 
under  the  title  of  Adam  Smith's  treatise: 
"An  Inquiry  Into  the  Nature  amd  Causes  of 
the  Wealth  of  Nations."  .  .  . 

"The  Wealth  of  Nations"  Is  universally 
recognized  as  the  first  major  exposition  of 
modem  economic  thought.  Adam  Smith 
himself  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  father 
of  political  economy.  Yet  it  is  a  striking  fact 
that  the  principles  underlying  the  growth 
of  national  wealth  and  income,  which  was 
the  central  theme  of  his  book,  remained  for 
many  years  a  subordinate  Issue  In  the  great 
works  on  economics. 

"The  Wealth  of  Nations"  was,  first  and 
foremost,  a  theory  of  production.  Smith's 
main  interest  was  In  the  means  by  which 
a  nation  could  use  its  resources  of  labor  and 
capital  most  effectively,  thereby  increasing 
Its  output  and  Improving  the  lot  of  Its  peo- 
ple. He  examined  in  considerable  detaU  also 


the  principles  iinderlylng  the  distribution  of 
output.  But  while  this  was  a  subsidiary 
theme  of  "The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  it  became 
the  primary  concern  of  the  classical  econo- 
mists— David  Rlcardo.  John  Stuart  Mill,  Al- 
fred Marshall  and  others.  About  150  years 
elapsed  before  economists  again  developed 
any  substantial  interest  in  the  determinants 
of  national  output  or  national  Income;  but 
It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  assert  that 
this  has  now  become  the  central  subject  of 
scientific  economics.  Schtimpeter,  Mitchell, 
Robertson,  Keynes,  Kuznets,  Roy  Harrod,  to 
name  but  a  few  of  the  great  economists  of 
recent  times,  have  concentrated  on  this  vital 
theme. 

The  contribution  of  Adam  Smith  to  the 
formal  body  of  economic  theory  is  of  tower- 
ing proportions.  Yet,  It  is  less  significant  to 
the  history  of  mankind  than  his  influence 
on  the  ways  in  which  Individual  nations, 
both  large  and  small,  have  organized  their 
economic  activities.  Smith  proposed  a  bold 
new  venture  In  national  policy — the  orga- 
nization of  economic  life  on  the  principle 
of  free  enterprise.  He  believed  that  govern- 
mental regulations  were  stifling  economic 
growth  in  Great  Britain  and  the  rest  of 
Europe;  and  that  the  abundant  energies  of 
people,  particularly  the  British,  would  be 
released  if  these  barriers  to  progress  were 
swept  away. 

The  Importance  of  Smith's  revolutionary 
Ideas  to  the  course  of  economic  development 
in  Great  Britain  and  other  parts  of  the 
Western  world  can  be  best  appreciated  by 
recalling  the  historical  setting  in  which  "The 
Wealth  of  Nations"  appeared. 

The  economic  policies  and  practices  of 
England,  France  and  other  European  coun- 
tries between  the  16th  and  18th  centuries 
were  governed  by  a  loose  body  of  principles 
known  as  mercantilism.  In  its  pKjpuIar  con- 
ception, mercantilism  doctrine  Is  identlfled 
with  protective  measures  for  seeldng  a  fav- 
orable balance  of  trade  and  an  abundant 
supply  of  the  precious  metals.  This  char- 
acterization Is  correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
it  is  Incomplete.  In  fact,  the  mercantilist 
principles  expounded  in  1767  by  another 
great  Scotsman,  Sir  James  Steuart,  and 
widely  practiced  In  England  diulng  the  pre- 
ceding two  centuries,  revolved  around  a  sys- 
tem of  governmental  regulation  of  nearly 
every  aspect  of  economic  life — Industrial  out- 
put, agriculture,  domestic  and  foreign  trade, 
occupational  choice,  apprenticeship,  prices, 
wages,  labor  mobility  and  so  forth.  The  di- 
rection of  economic  activity  was  considered 
to  be  the  task  of  statesmen,  who  alone  could 
guide  the  activities  of  businesses  and  indi- 
viduals In  ways  that  promote  the  national 
interest.  .  .  . 

The  mercantilist  form  of  economic  orga- 
nization, Smith  reasoned,  lacked  a  number 
of  ingredients  essential  to  satlsfactcMy  growth 
of  the  wealth  of  nations — Ingredients  that 
free  enterprise  would  forthwith  supply.  Of 
these,  three  stood  out  In  Importance  in  bis 
mind. 

First,  economic  rewards  bad  to  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  market  value  of  the 
work  that  individuals  performed  and  the 
risks  they  took  in  investing  their  capital. 
Smith  believed — as  did  the  mercantUlsts — 
that  self-Interest  was  a  dominant  force  In 
human  behavior.  But  he  perceived  a  truth 
that  had  escaped  the  mercantilists — namely, 
that  a  system  of  free  enterprise  could  suc- 
cessfully harness  Individual  motives  to  ac- 
chieve  national  economic  objectives. 

Second,  achievement  of  the  progress  of 
which  a  country  was  capable  required  active 
competition.  Including  competition  from 
abroad.  Active  competition.  Smith  believed, 
would  lead  to  greater  specialization  of  labor; 
It  would  encourage  commercial  application 
of  technical  and  managerial  knowledge;  and, 
more  Important  still.  It  would  stimulate 
greater  Industry  among  businessmen  and 
workers  alike. 


Third,  a  pricing  mechanism  was  needed  to 
allocate  resources  among  competing  uses.  In 
accordance  with  the  wants  of  consumers. 
Free  markets,  Smith  argued,  generate  price 
and  wage  adjustments  which  result  in  a  use 
of  resources  that  is  consistent  with  the  pre- 
vaUlng  pattern  of  consumer  and  business 
demands,  and  thus  solve  problems  that  gov- 
vernmental  rules  cannot  handle.  .  .  . 

If  my  reading  of  history  is  anywhere  near 
the  mark,  developments  over  the  past  two 
centuries  have  demonstrated  beyond  serious 
doubt  the  e.ssential  validity  of  Smith's 
theory  of  production.  Where  free  enterprise 
has  flourlBhed,  nations  have  prospered  and 
standards  of  living  have  risen — often  dra- 
matically. Where  detailed  governmental  reg- 
ulation has  repressed  individual  Initiative 
and  stifled  competition,  economic  growth  has 
been  hampered  and  the  well-being  of  the 
people  has  generally  suH^ered. 

The  outstanding  example  of  economic 
progress  under  a  system  of  free  markets  is 
provided  by  the  United  States.  The  standard 
of  living  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  my  coun- 
try has  been,  and  still  is.  the  envy  of  the 
world.  .  .  . 

The  standard  of  living  that  we  enjoy  In 
the  United  States  reflects  more  than  our 
system  of  economic  organization.  Rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  American  economy  was 
fostered  also  by  our  rich  endowment  of  nat- 
ural resources  and  our  vast  expanse  of  fer- 
tile lands.  Our  free  institutions  and  oppor- 
tunities for  self-advancement  attracted  to 
our  shores  millions  of  venturesome  Individ- 
uals from  all  over  the  world.  The  people 
who  came  were  Industrious  and  highly  mo- 
tivated, and  they  often  brought  with  them 
useful  technical  skills  and  educational  ac- 
complishments. However,  other  countries 
also  have  been  blessed  with  rich  natural  re- 
sources and  with  people  of  unusual  educa- 
tional and  technical  achievements,  and  yet 
have  not  managed  to  find  the  path  to  rapid 
economic  development. 

The  key  to  the  economic  progress  of  the 
United  States,  I  believe,  is  therefore  to  be 
found  in  our  Institutions,  which  by  and 
large  have  permitted  anyone  in  our  midst  to 
choose  his  occupation  freely,  to  work  for  him- 
self or  for  an  employer  of  his  choice,  to  pro- 
duce whatever  he  chose,  to  benefit  from  the 
fruits  of  his  Individual  effort,  and  to  spend 
or  to  save  or  to  Invest  as  be  deemed 
proper.  .  .  . 

Lively  competition,  individual  Incentives 
and  a  pricing  mechanism  to  allocate  re- 
sources are  as  important  to  the  growth  of 
national  wealth  now  as  they  were  In  the 
Great  Britain  of  the  18th  Centtiry.  That 
fact,  I  believe,  Is  gaining  recognition  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  what  we  loosely  call  the 
Free  world.  In  recent  years,  the  socialist 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  have  begun  to 
reconsider  their  earlier  policy  of  guiding  the 
course  of  their  complex  economies  through 
central  planning  and  detailed  regulation  of 
most  aspects  of  economic  life.  They  have 
begun  to  ponder  whether  the  production  of 
some  unwanted  goods  or  obsolete  machines 
might  not  reflect  the  failure  of  prices  to 
signal  chansres  in  consumer  or  business  de- 
mands; whether  more  rapid  technological 
progress  might  be  encouraged  by  providing 
industrial  managers  with  stronger  Incentives 
for  taking  risks;  whether  workers  would  in- 
crease their  productivity  if  more  opportuni- 
ties became  available  to  Improve  their  own 
lot  and  that  of  their  families  through  greater 
Individual  effort.  .  .  . 

In  some,  if  not  all.  socialist  countries, 
doctrinaire  adherence  to  centralized  plan- 
ning and  regimentation  of  economic  life  Is 
graduaUy  being  displaced  by  a  more  flexible 
administration  of  the  economic  system.  Wid- 
er scope  for  decision-making  is  being  given 
to  individual  factory  managers;  monetary 
Incentives  related  to  economic  performance 
are  becoming  more  common;  a  larger  role  is 
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b«lng  assigned  to  prices  In  the  allocation  of 
resources.  Notable  examples  of  this  trend 
may  be  found  In  Tugoelavla  and  Hungary, 
where  significant  efforts  have  been  made  In 
recent  years  to  accelerate  economic  develop- 
ment  by  moving  toward  a  more  flexible,  less 
centrally  directed  form  of  economic  organic 
zatlon.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  also,  a  re- 
form of  the  industrial  structure  is  under 
way,  aiming  among  other  things  at  decen- 
tralization of  research  and  development  pro- 
grams. 

In  the  developing  nations,  too,  a  trend  is 
evident  towards  wider  acceptance  of  Adam 
Smith's  theory  of  economic  development.  A 
decade  or  two  ago,  many  of  these  countries 
were  seeking  to  rush  headlong  Into  heavy 
Industry,  bypassing  the  development  of  agri- 
culture and  light  industry  for  which  their 
resource  base  and  technical  skills  were  better 
suited.  Barriers  to  Imports  were  created  to 
speed  Industrial  development,  while  one  In- 
dustry after  another  was  saddled  with  re- 
strictions and  regulations  that  made  com- 
petition in  world  markets  extremely  diffi- 
cult. Political  leaders  in  these  countries  had 
become  so  fascinated  with  the  thought  of 
rapid  lndustrlall2uitlon  that  they  not  in- 
frequently ended  up  by  creating  Industrial 
temples,  rather  than  efficient  and  commer- 
cially profitable  enterprises. 

Some  costly  lessons  have  been  learned, 
and  some  ancient  truths  rediscovered,  from 
this  experience.  Of  late,  developing  coun- 
tries have  been  reconsidering  the  benefits 
of  agricultiue  and  light  Industry  as  paths 
to  economic  progress.  More  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  are  now  encouraging  private 
foreign  ln%-estment,  and  practically  every 
nation  Is  seeking  ways  to  raise  produc- 
tivity, open  new  markets  and  foster  a  spirit 
of  enterprise  among  its  people. 

Policy  makers  across  the  world  thus  keep 
coming  back  to  the  principles  enunciated  by 
Adam  Smith  some  200  years  ago.  A  contem- 
porary reader  of  "'The  Wealth  of  Nations" 
cannot  escape  being  impressed  with  the 
vigor  of  Smith's  analysis  and  Its  relevance 
to  the  world  of  today.  Yet,  he  will  also  be 
struck,  I  believe,  by  the  fact  that  nations 
are  nowadays  concerned  with  economic 
problems  that  were  hardly  foreseen  In  his 
great  treatise  on  political  economy  .... 

We  face  problems  today  with  which  Adam 
Smith  did  not  concern  himself.  Economic 
life  keeps  changing,  and  each  generation 
must  face  anew  the  central  problem  with 
which  he  dealt  so  boldly — that  Is,  how  best 
to  draw  the  line  between  private  and  gov- 
ernmental activities  in  the  interest  of  aug- 
menting the  general  welfare.  As  we  go 
about  this  task,  we  cannot  be  blind  to  the 
imperfections  of  market  processes  or  to  the 
abuses  of  market  fxjwer  by  business  firms  or 
labor  organizations.  But  we  also  caiuiot  afford 
to  neglect  Adam  Smith's  warning,  of  which 
recent  experience  provides  ample  Illustra- 
tion, that  governments  not  infrequently 
create  new  problems,  besides  wasting  re- 
sources that  could  have  been  put  to  effec- 
tive use  by  private  citizens  or  business 
firms  .... 


DISCUSSIONS  WITH  TOP  CANADIAN 
ENERGY  OFFICIALS  REGARDING 
A  CANADIAN  PIPELINE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  Uie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  'Mr.  Anderson)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  proponents  of  the  Alaska  oil 
pipeline  have  consistently  alleged  that 
the  Canadian  Government  will  impose 
such  rigid  conditions  on  American  par- 
ticipation as  to  make  a  Trans-Canadian 
pipeline  infeasible.  In  a  letter  to  all 
Congressmen  2  months  ago  Secretary 
Morton  spelled  out  in  considerable  detail 


these  alleged  obstacles.  I  must  say  that 
to  many  Members  these  representations 
may  well  have  provided  convincing  argu- 
ments tn  support  for  an  Alaskan  pipe- 
line: If  the  Canadian  Grovemment  is  so 
negative,  how  can  we  talk  about  a  Trans- 
Canadian  alternative? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  recently  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Ottawa  Canada,  where 
along  with  six  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, I  participated  in  a  3-day  confer- 
ence organized  by  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
mentary Center  for  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Trade,  a  private  Canadian  organization, 
partially  funded  by  the  Parliament  of 
Canada. 

During  this  conference,  I  met  with 
Canada's  Minister  of  Energy,  Mines  and 
Resources,  Donald  MacDonald;  with 
Jean  Chretien,  Minister  for  Indian  Af- 
fairs and  Northern  Development;  with 
other  top  ofQcials  in  the  area  of  energy; 
and  with  members  of  the  other  political 
parties  in  Canada. 

The  substance  of  these  conversations 
is  contained  in  the  report  below.  I  have 
made  every  effort  to  be  as  objective  as 
possible.  I  have  recounted  the  "bad  news" 
as  well  as  the  "good  news'* — reporting 
factors  which  would  tend  to  delay  or 
inhibit  an  oil  pipeline,  as  well  as  those 
which  would  enhance  its  feasibility. 

However,  I  believe  that— Members  of 
Congress  who  read  the  report  will  agree 
with  my  general  conclusions:  first,  that 
the  attitude  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment is  much  more  open  toward  appli- 
cation for  an  oil  pipeline  than  we  have 
been  led  to  believe  by  this  administra- 
tion; second,  that  the  studies  that  have 
been  done  to  date  by  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment are  encouraging  to  those  who 
believe  a  Canadian  pipeline  is  feasible; 
third,  that  the  sources  of  political  op- 
position to  a  pipeline  are  not  nearly  as 
strong  as  some  have  claimed;  and  final- 
ly, that  the  receptiveness  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  to  discussing  an  oil 
pipeline  with  us,  and  the  fact  that  3 
years  of  studies  have  been  completed 
relating  to  a  pipeline,  support  the  prop- 
osition that  no  action  should  be  taken 
on  an  Alaskan  pipeline  until  a  6-month 
crash  study  is  done  to  compare  the 
Canadian  with  the  Alaskan  route,  and 
until  the  Secretary  of  Interior  begins 
talks  with  Ottawa  on  the  availability  of 
rights-of-way  through  Canada. 

Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Blatnik,  Mr.  Harvey, 
and  myself  have  introduced  a  hdl  which 
would  require  these  actions  to  tike  place. 

The  report  on   my   discussipns   with 
Canadian     Government     officials     and 
others   in   Canada   is    included   in    the 
Record  at  this  point: 
Report  on  Discussion  With  Canadian  Of- 

nciALs  AND  Others  on  a  Possible  Canadian 

Oil  Pipeline 

Along  with  five  other  members  of  Con- 
gress, I  met  with  a  broad  spectrum  of  Ca- 
nadian Parliamentarians  and  members  of  the 
Trudeau  government  during  the  weekend 
of  June  1-3.  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Parliamentarry  Center  for  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Trade.  The  bulk  of  my  time  was 
spent  attending  the  formal  program,  at 
which  a  number  of  high  Canadian  officials 
m  the  energy  area  held  discussions  with  us. 
Particularly  fruitful  were  our  discussions 
with  Mr.  Donald  MacDonald.  the  Canadian 
Energy  Minister.  In  addition,  I  talked  with 
a  number  of  Canadian  politicians  and  pri- 
vate Individuals  who  are  playing  key  roles 
in   the  shaping  of  Canadian  policy  on  gas 


and   oil   pipelines   through   the   MacKenzle 
Valley. 

The  following  material  pulls  together  my 
Impressions  of  Canadian  attitudes  toward 
the  pipeline  Issue,  based  on  these  sources. 

DJTRODtJCTION 

It  should  be  noted  at  the  outset,  that 
when  one  talks  about  "the  pipeline"  to  the 
average  Canadian,  It  Is  generally  assumed 
that  a  natural  gas  pipeline  through  the 
MacKenzle  Valley  Is  the  pipeline  being  dis- 
cussed. Such  a  pipeline  is  expected  to  carry 
gas  from  both  the  MacKenzle  Valley  and 
Prudhoe  Bay.  Canadians  assume  a  gas  pipe- 
line will  become  a  reality  In  the  near  future 
whereas  they  view  the  prospects  for  an  oil 
pipeline  as  being  largely  dependent  on  our 
taking  the  Initiative  with  them. 

The  fact  that  a  gas  pipeline  application  is 
expected  to  be  filed  with  the  National  Energy 
Board  (NEB) — the  regulatory  agency  In  the 
energy  field — by  the  end  of  this  year,  has 
significance  for  those  Interested  In  the  feasi- 
bility of  an  oil  pipeline  through  Canada. 
Such  an  application  will  signal  the  conclu- 
sion of  nearly  three  years  of  study  by  private 
Industry  and  government  regarding  the  tech- 
nical, financial,  environmental,  and  land 
claims  problems  associated  with  a  gas  pipe- 
line. Many  of  these  problems  are  quite  simi- 
lar to  those  which  surround  the  construction 
of  an  oil  pipeline.  To  a  significant  extent, 
these  studies  and  this  application  would  seem 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  developmental  work 
needed  for  an  oil  pipeline.  The  Impression 
created  by  proponents  of  TAPS  that  such  - 
development  would  have  to  start  from 
scratch,  regarding  an  oil  pipeline,  is  there- 
fore a  misleading  one. 

If,  as  expected,  an  application  for  a  gas 
pipeline  Is  made  to  the  NEB,  the  NEB  will 
have  the  responsibility  of  determining 
whether  the  various  problem  areas  surround- 
ing a  pipeline  are  manageable,  and  whether 
the  construction  of  a  gas  pipeline  Is 
in  the  public  Interest.  If  the  pipeline  Is 
approved.  It  will  then  be  up  to  the  govern- 
ment to  decide  whether  or  not  to  authorize 
the  go-ahead.  A  similar  procedure  would 
hold  for  the  construction  of  an  oil  pipeline. 

CABINET    RECEPTIVES    TO    AN     OIL    PIPELINE 

The  imp>ortance  of  the  Cabinet  as  a  whole 
In  Canada's  Parliamentary  system,  means 
that  each  Oifolnet  member  has  some  Input 
to  the  Prime  Minister  on  any  specific  policy 
issue,  such  as  energy  policy.  Given  this  fact. 
It  becomes  important  to  ascertain  which  Cab- 
inet members  are  most  influential  regarding 
overall  energy  policy. 

Tlie  consensus  in  Ottawa  seems  to  be  that 
Mr.  MacDonald's  views  on  energy  policy  car- 
ry considerably  more  weight  with  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Cabinet  than  those  of  any 
other  minister.  MacDonald  is  a  former  De- 
fence Minister  who  is  regarded  as  somewhat 
of  a  trouble-shooter,  whose  views  are  seen 
as  hard-nosed  and  backed  up  by  good  Judg- 
ment and  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

In  general,  I  was  struck  by  the  positive 
attitude  that  the  Minister  of  Energy,  Mines 
and  Resources,  Mr.  MacDonald,  and  the  Min- 
ister of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  Develop- 
ment, had  toward  an  oil  pipeline. 

The  following  information  reflects  exten- 
sive conversations  with  Mr.  MacDonald,  Mr. 
Chretien  and  senior  advisers  In  their  minis- 
tries : 

First  of  all,  Mr.  MacDonald's  reaction  to 
Secretary  Morton's  letter  to  members  of  Con- 
gress was  one  of  concern  about  the  way  in 
which  the  Secretary  had.  In  his  view,  mis- 
represented the  Canadian  posture  as  being 
very  rigid  about  American  participation  In 
a  pipeline. 

A  letter  correcting  Mr.  Morton's  misinter- 
pretation of  the  Canadian  posture  was  draft- 
ed for  Mr.  MacDonald's  signature,  but  has 
not  yet  been  sent. 

When  the  Canadian  Embassy  In  Washing- 
ton contacted  the  State  Department  to  dis- 
cuss sending  such  a  "correctional"  letter,  the 
Canadian   Ambassador   was   told   that   this 
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pipeline  business  Is  an  interned  U.S.  matter, 
and  that  Canada  should  stop  meddling  in  it 
(or  words  to  that  effect) .  This  attitude,  plus 
some  diversity  In  Canada  over  the  pipeline 
Issue,  which  I  will  describe  later  on,  resulted 
In  Mr.  MacDonald's  not  sending  the  letter 
to  Mr.  Morton.  I  was  told  the  letter  may 
be  sent  at  a  later,  more  appropriate  time — 
that  Is,  more  appropriate  In  terms  of  overall 
American-Canadian  diplomacy. 

I  was  told  that  the  points  I  made  In  my 
testimony  of  April  16  before  the  House  Pub- 
lic Lands  and  Interior  Committee — which 
rebutted  a  number  of  Secretary  Morton's 
Interpretations  of  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment's position — were  correct  and  Important 
points. 

The  openness  and  one  might  even  say, 
optimism,  of  the  Canadian  government  on 
the  question  of  an  oil  pipeline  through  the 
MacKenzle  Valley  is  Illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing points  made  by  Mr.  MacDonald  and 
Mr.  Chretien: 

Recent  Administration  Statements.  Mr. 
MacDonald  felt  strongly  that  the  Adminis- 
tration's recent  announcement  that  the  U.S. 
would  move  ahead  with  the  Alaskan  pipe- 
line, but  would  also  discuss  a  second  pipe- 
line with  the  Canadians,  was  misleading. 
Once  the  United  States  builds  an  Alaska  line, 
it  will  be  much  cheaper  for  us  to  add  on  to  it 
(via  looping),  than  to  build  another  Cana- 
dian line.  Since  Canadians  have  minimal  use 
of  an  oil  line  In  the  near  future,  they  will 
certalnlr  not  construct  one  themselves. 

I  was  told  that  newspaper  reports  Indi- 
cating that  the  oil  companies  were  nego- 
tiating with  the  Canadian  government  about 
rerouting  tanker  traffic  away  from  Vancou- 
ver, In  return  for  a  Canadian  agreement  not 
to  "encourage"  U.S.  Congressmen  In  a  Cana- 
dian pipeline,  seemed  plausible  as  a  Nixon 
Administration  strategy — since  that  Issue 
of  tanker  traffic  to  the  Cherry  Point  refinery 
really  was  the  key  Irritant  to  Canadians  at 
present.  However,  I  was  also  told,  not  by 
Mr.  MacDonald  but  by  an  official  from  the 
Department  of  External  Affairs,  that  such 
talks  were  not  taking  place,  and  that  the 
Canadian  government  would  never  be  party 
to  such  a  deal. 

Lead  time  of  reasonable  length.  Lead  time 
for  both  preparation  of  an  application  and 
NEB  approval  would  be  two  to  three  years — 
with  three  more  years  for  actual  construc- 
tion. 

Financing  feasible.  Assuming  that  two 
pipelines  do  cost  $5.1  billion  apiece,  80  per- 
cent would  be  debt  financing;  financing  of 
two  pipelines  would  thus  be  feasible.  The 
Canadian  government's  reasoning  Is  similar 
to  those  In  my  testimony  of  April  16.  I  was 
told  that  the  Trans-Canada  pipeline  buUt 
In  1958  (The  Interprovlncial  Pipeline  Corp.) 
Involved  a  larger  percent  of  ONP  than  this 
one  would. 

Flexibility  on  Throughput.  The  Canadian 
government  has  never  said  It  would  want  50 
percent  of  the  throughput,  as  Secretary 
Morton  alleged — although  It  would  probably 
not  settle  for  less  than  25  percent.  However, 
the  fears  of  Canadian  oil  backing  out  Ameri- 
can oil  are  unfounded.  Any  Canadian 
throughput  would  be  added  on  by  small  In- 
crements, year  by  year — as  Is  traditionally 
the  case.  Moreover,  there  woud  be  plenty  of 
lead  time  to  add  on  loops  If  significant  new 
capacity  Is  needed.  In  sum,  Canadian  access 
to  the  pipeline  would  not  mean  backing  out 
of  North  Slope  (American)  oil. 

No  Need  to  Fear  Vulnerability.  Americans' 
fear  of  vulnerability  should  be  tempered  by 
the  realization  that  a  very  large  portion  of 
Canadian  gas  lines  go  throiigh  the  U.S.  side 
of  the  border,  on  their  way  to  Canadian  out- 
lets in  the  Eastern  provinces.  Any  unilateral 
action  by  Canada,  which  Is  of  covirse  highly 
unlikely  In  any  case,  would  be  absolutely 
out  of  the  question  given  the  reality  of 
American  ability  to  retaliate  against  Cana- 
dian lines. 

Flexibility    on    Ownership.    Although    the 


issue  of  ovraershlp  Is  a  very  controversial  one. 
It  should  not  be  cast  In  all  or  nothing  terms. 
The  basic  principle  should  be  the  right  of 
first  refusal:  the  Canadians  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  have  61  percent  ownership 
of  equity.  If  they  do  not  accept  this  op- 
portunity, then  ownership  should  be  open 
to  outside  Interests. 

NEB  not  biased  against  pipeline.  The 
Chairman  of  the  National  Energy  Board,  Mr. 
Howland,  Is  not  at  loggerheads  with  Mr.  Tru- 
deau, as  some  have  alleged,  and  would  not 
turn  down  an  application  for  an  oil  pipeline. 
In  order  to  embarass  the  Prime  Minister.  Mr. 
Howland,  In  fact.  Is  sympathetic  to  a  Cana- 
dian oil  pipeline,  and  first  proposed  It  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Atlantic  Rich- 
field over  a  decade  ago. 

Building  two  Canadian  pipelines  simul- 
taneously. If  Canada  Is  prepared  to  accept 
a  low  oil  throughput,  oil  and  gas  lines  could 
be  built  simultaneously.  However,  this  alter- 
native was  not  emphasized.  He  did  emphasize 
that  Canada  could  buUd  them  consecutively. 

Native  land  claims  not  a  major  obstacle. 
Native  land  claims  questions  will  not  be  a 
source  of  major  delay.  Such  claims  could 
conceivably  be  cleared  up  within  a  year's  time 
from  the  initial  application  for  a  line  to  the 
National  Energy  Board.  The  government  is 
sympathetic  to  native  claims  generally,  and  in 
fact  Is  providing  the  legal  funds  for  natives 
to  develop  their  claims.  Recent  application 
for  a  caveat  (title-registration  warning)  by 
the  Indians,  will  be  an  additional,  but  not 
major,  source  of  delay.  (The  caveat  would 
be  a  first  step  toward  proving  that  these 
natives  have  "aboriginal"  rights  to  the  land, 
since  they  never  signed  a  treaty  with  the 
Crown  in  the  first  instance.) 

Environmental  problems  manageable.  The 
environmental  problems  created  by  either  an 
oil  or  a  gas  line  are  manageable.  The  oil  pipe- 
line presents  more  environmental  problems, 
but  they  can  be  dealt  with  through  "en- 
vironmental engineering."  A  three-year  long 
series  of  studies  on  environmental,  social,  and 
other  aspects  of  a  pipeline  is  now  being  con- 
cluded In  this  area,  at  a  cost  of  $20  million, 
and  Including  scores  of  separate  studies, 
many  of  which  are  applicable  to  an  oil  as 
well  as  gas  pipeline. 

POSSIBLE    SOURCES    OF    OPPOSITION    WITHIN 
THE   GOVERNMENT 

Although  the  two  key  ministers  Involved 
in  a  northern  pipeline  policy — Mr.  Mac- 
Donald and  Mr.  Chretien — seem  quite  recep- 
tive to  an  application  for  an  oil  pipeline, 
there  are  other  views  In  the  Trudeau  gov- 
ernment that  seem  less  hospitable  to  the 
Idea  of  an  oil  pipeline. 

During  the  week  of  May  21,  a  report  de- 
veloped by  the  Department  of  Finance  for  a 
Cabinet  task  force,  on  the  economic  effects  of 
a  gas  pipeline,  was  leaked  to  the  newspapers 
and  precipitated  debate  In  the  Conunons. 
The  report  was  highly  pessimistic  about  the 
effect  that  a  gas  pipeline  would  have  on  the 
Canadian  economy.  It  argued  that  as  a  result 
of  the  massive  financing  needed  for  the  line, 
the  Canadian  dollar  would  become  over- 
valued. Inflation  would  accelerate,  and  a 
decline  In  manufactured  exports  would  occur. 
The  report  concluded  that  the  pipeline 
would  mainly  benefit  the  U.S.  rather  than 
Canada. 

However,  the  ministers  I  talked  to  con- 
firmed that  the  report  was.  "totally  dis- 
credited" as  far  as  the  Cabinet  is  concerned. 
The  report  assumed  full  employment 
(thereby  magnifying  the  Inflationary  ef- 
fects— employment  Is  now  about  5.5  per- 
cent), and  made  other  macroeconomlc  over- 
simplifications. Indeed.  Mr.  MacDonald 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Commons  that  tl^e 
report  was  flatly  rejected  by  the  Cabinet. 
Obviously,  the  economic  effects  of  the  gas 
pipeline  are  not  that  different  from  those  of 
an  oil  pipeline.  Thus,  the  rejection  of  the 
report  by  the  Cabinet  lends  support  to  these 
who  feel  the  oil  pipeline  Is  a  viable  proposi- 
tion. 


Another  sovurce  of  possible  opposition  to 
an  oil  pipeline  is  within  the  Canadian 
diplomatic  corps.  It  Is  clearly  worried  about 
the  fact  that  the  Nixon  Administration  has 
chosen  the  Alaskan  route,  and  that  any  en- 
couragement by  the  Canadian  government  of 
a  Canadian  substitute  route  will  be  looked 
on  unfavorably  by  the  Administration.  Given 
the  fact  that  delicate  negotiations  are  pro- 
ceeding on  trade  and  other  issues  with 
Canada,  and  that  there  is  division  within 
Canada  itself  on  the  subject  of  a  pipeline, 
some  high  officials  In  the  Department  of  Ex- 
ternal Affairs  feel  absolute  silence  would  be 
the  best  policy  for  Mr.  MacDonald  aoid 
others  to  pursue  regarding  an  oU  pipeline 
to  be  used  by  the  United  States. 

This  point  of  view  may  be  shared  to  some 
significant  extent  by  the  Minister  cf  External 
Affairs,  Mr.  Mitchell  Sharp — although  it  Is 
not  clear  to  me  to  what  extent  It  is  shared. 
This  point  of  view  Is  certainly  a  factor  to 
consider,  as  we  assess  and  interpret  the  views 
of  the  Canadian  government. 

It  Is,  however,  disturbing  to  see  that 
honest  discussions  cannot  take  place  on  this 
subject  without  fear  by  the  Canadians  that 
the  Administration  will  regard  such  discus- 
sions as  "meddling"  In  Internal  affairs  of 
the  U.S. 

SOURCES  or   OPPOSITION   AND   SUPPORT   OUTSIDE 
THE    TRUDEAU    GOVERNMENT 

The  Truedeau  Liberal  government  won  last 
election  by  the  thinnest  of  margins,  cap- 
turing only  two  more  seats  than  the  Con- 
servatives, and  a  minority  of  the  total  seats 
In  Parliament.  The  balance  of  power  Is  thus 
held  by  the  New  Democratic  Party,  a  social- 
istic party  which  sharply  Increased  Its 
representation  in  Commons.  The  NDP's  stated 
policy  Is  to  ally  Itself  with  the  Liberals,  and 
to  have  a  "chastening"  effect  on  government 
policy. 

Below  are  my  Impressions,  based  on  talks 
with  government  officials,  leading  Parlia- 
mentarians and  governmental  obser\-ers,  as 
to  how  the  political  situation  In  Canada  af- 
fects the  feasibility  of  a  Canadian  oil  pipe- 
line. Despite  sources  of  opposition  within 
the  Conservative  and  NDP  parties,  my  con- 
clusion from  the  discussion  below  is  that  the 
total  opposition  Is  nowhere  near  as  strong 
as  some  would  have  us  believe. 

RECEPTTi-ZNESS  TO  A  PIPELINE  AMONG  MOST 
CONSERVATIVES 

Although  there  Is  a  faction  among  the 
Conservatives  who  would  probably  oppose  an 
oil  pipeline.  Just  as  they  are  opposed  to  a 
gas  pipeline,  most  Conservatives  would  prob- 
ably support  an  oil  pipeline  proposal  on  gen- 
eral Ideological  grounds.  A  large  block  of 
M.P.'s  are  from  the  western  province  of 
Alberta,  where  oil  and  gas  Interests  are 
located. 

There  Is  an  antl-plpellne  block  among  the 
Conservatives.  This  group  Is  passionate  and 
articulate  about  the  alleged  distortions  that 
capital-intensive  extraction  industries, 
own:d  by  Americans,  create  In  the  Canadian 
economy.  They  see  $5  billion  spent  for  a  pipe- 
line, to  export  Canada's  riches,  and  only  a 
few  hundred  permanent  Jobs  resulting.  Some 
younger  Canadians  especially  seem  angry 
about  this  issue  and  supportive  of  this  point 
of  view. 

The  mainstream  of  Conservative  thinking, 
however.  Is  probably  better  represented  by 
Alvln  Hamilton.  sha>dow  minister  of  energy, 
and  former  minister  of  energy  In  the  Con- 
servative government.  Hamilton  is  sym- 
pathetic to  the  Idea  of  more  cooperation  be- 
tween Canada,  and  the  U.S.  on  energy  mat- 
ters. In  fact,  he  would  like  to  persuade  the 
Conservative  party  to  back  a  policy  which 
would  export  to  the  U.S.  twice  the  amount 
of  oil  we  are  now  receiving  from  Canada — 
up  to  three  million  barrels  a  day — and  in- 
crease gas  shipments  by  an  even  greater 
factor. 

Hamilton  not  only  advocates  a  gas  pipe- 
lire,  but  also  wants  a  "unified  corridor" — In- 
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cludi;>g  a  hlghway-rallway-plpellne  com- 
plex— to  develop  the  North.  He  feels  that 
Canada  has  plenty  of  capital  to  build  Its 
own  pipelines.  All  these  views  augvir  well,  in 
terms  of  Conservative  support  for  an  oil 
pipeline. 
yix.'OBU.rrY  or  the  new  democratic  pakty 

Tliere  are  many  people  who  feel  that  the 
Trudeau  government  will  not  last  long,  given 
fr.e  uncertain  alliance  that  exists  between 
tiie  New  Democratic  Party  and  the  Liberals. 
In  a  Parliamentary  system,  of  course,  It  takes 
only  one  major  legislative  defeat  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  precipitate  a  vote  of  no  confi- 
dence In  the  government. 

However,  David  Lewis,  leader  of  the  NDP, 
feels  the  government  may  be  much  more  via- 
ble than  many  people  think,  for  several  rea- 
sons: NDP  obviously  enjoys  holding  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  which  It  would  not  have  in 
a  majority  government;  Lewis  is  generally 
determined  to  make  minority  government 
work  and  thus  prove  that  a  multiparty  sys- 
tem Is  good  for  Canada  (in  fact,  minority 
governments  have  been  In  power  five  times 
In  the  last  two  decades) ;  finally,  there  has 
been  a  recent  decline  in  public  support  of 
the  Conservatives — which  diminishes  their 
appetite  for  an  election  at  this  time. 

Despite  NDP  opposition  to  new  foreign  In- 
vestment, an  oil  pipeline — and  even  more  so, 
a  gas  pipeline — may  therefore  be  one  of  a 
range  of  Issues  that  NDP  may  be  willing  to 
compromise  on. 

CONCLUSION 

After  looking  at  the  sources  of  sympathy 
toward  a  Canadian  oil  pipeline  within  Can- 
ada, and  the  sources  of  opposition,  I  would 
say  the  former  are  significantly  stronger.  The 
key  members  of  the  Trudeau  Cabinet  would 
seem  in  favor.  The  same  would  seem  true  for 
the  leadership  of  the  Conservative  party.  The 
NDP  is  more  fiexible  than  Is  supposed.  Ca- 
nadian nationalism,  while  growing,  is  tem- 
pered by  the  reality  of  Canada's  economic  in- 
terdependence with  the  United  States. 

We  should  also  be  mindful  of  the  fact  tha^ 
the  Canadian  government  established,  some 
time  ago,  a  Cabinet  task  force  on  northern 
oil  development.  This  task  force  Is  now  fin- 
liJiing  up  an  overall  discussion  paper  on  en- 
ergy matters,  due  for  release  soon.  This  ex- 
tensive research  and  development  process 
does  not  at  all  square  with  Administration 
assertion  that  a  Canadian  oil  pipeline  effort 
would  have  to  start  from  ground  zero  In 
terms  of  planning. 


and     economic     development     in     Erie 
County,  N.Y.,  and  in  the  other  States. 


KEMP  ANNOXJNCES  SUPTORT  FOR 
AGRICULTURAL,  ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL. CONSUMER  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr,  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  a  long- 
standing cominitment  in  my  district,  I 
vas  unable  Friday,  June  15,  to  cast  my 
vote  on  final  passage  of  the  Agricultural, 
Environmental  and  Consumer  Protection 
Appropriations  bill  for  1974. 

I  was  prepared  to  cancel  the  commit- 
ment until,  shortly  before  the  final  vote, 
I  found  that  the  bill  would  pass  without 
difficulty,  in  fact  it  did,  304-3. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
for  the  bill.  Reasons  for  my  support  in- 
clude the  reduction  of  the  ceiling  on  the 
annual  farm  subsidy  to  $20,000,  a  meas- 
ure I  supported  by  the  introduction  of 
legislation;  the  $100  million  demonstra- 
tion program  to  help  clean  up  Lake  Erie 
and  the  other  Great  Lakes,  and  my  sup- 
port for  rural  development,  especially  as 
it  relates  to  water  management  programs 


THE  LEGAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mizell) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at  this 
time  to  annoimce  my  intention  of  offer- 
ing an  amendment  tomorrow  to  H.R. 
7824,  the  Legal  Sei-vices  Corporation  Act. 

The  amendment  will  prohibit  any 
funds  authorized  in  this  act  from  being 
used  for  legal  assistance  in  court  cases 
involving  the  transportation  of  public 
school  students  for  desegregation  pur- 
poses. 

The  amendment  will  be  offered  at  page 
SO,  after  line  8  of  the  printed  bill,  by 
inserting  the  following: 

(6)  To  provide  legal  assistance  in  coimec- 
tion  with  so  much  of  any  legal  proceeding  as 
seeks  to  require  the  transportation  of  stu- 
dents as  a  means  of  overcoming  racial 
segregation. 

Page  30,  line  9,  strike  "(6)"  and  Insert 
'•(7)".  

STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
TOM  RAILSBACK  BEFORE  THE 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  ON 
ABSENTEE  VOTING  FOR  AMER- 
ICAN CITIZENS  OVERSEAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback),  Is 
recognized  for  25  minutes. 

Mr.  RAILSBACTK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
I  am  sponsoring,  along  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  Mr.  Rodino,  the  in- 
troduction of  legislation  which  would 
allow  U.S.  citizens  living  abroad  to  vote 
in  all  Federal  elections.  More  specifically, 
the  bill  would  provide  that  no  citizen 
who  is  otherwise  qualified  to  register  and 
vote  in  his  domiciliary  State,  with  re- 
spect to  any  Federal  election,  shall  be 
denied  the  right  to  vote  in  such  State 
merely  because  such  citizen  Is  residing 
outside  the  United  States  and  has  relin- 
quished his  place  of  abode  or  other  ad- 
dress in  the  State — provided  that  he  has 
not  qualified  as  a  voter  in  any  other 
State. 

The  right  to  vote  is  one  of  the  most 
basic  rights  of  American  citizenship,  yet 
over  750,000  Americans — including  thou- 
sands of  businessmen  and  women,  mis- 
sionaries, teachers,  lawyers,  students,  en- 
gineers, and  many  others  residing  over- 
seas are  denied  the  Federal  franchise. 
This  occurs  because  the  majority  of 
States  Impose  rules  which  require  a 
voter's  actual  presence  or  maintenance 
of  a  home  in  the  State;  or  which  raise  a 
doubt  of  voting  eligibility  of  nonresident 
domicillaries  whose  date  of  return  is  un- 
certain; or  because  the  citizen  is  unsure 
whether  he  or  she  will  return  to  the  State 
of  last  residence  or  be  a.ssigned  to  a  dif- 
ferent State;  or  the  State  has  confusing 
absentee  registration  or  voting  forms 
that  appear  to  require  the  maintenance 
of  a  home  or  other  abode  in  the  State. 

Last  year  the  Bipartisan  Committee 
for  American  Voters  Overseas  surveyed 
the  election  officials  of  the  50  States  as 


to  the  ability  of  overseas  Americm  citi- 
zens to  vote  for  President  rid  Co"';  cjs 
in  their  respective  States.  The  biparti- 
san committee  is  an  organization  of  dis- 
tinguished business  and  prolessional 
people  in  Europe  of  both  political  parties 
who  have  been  seeking  the  enfranchise- 
ment ol  American  citizens  residing 
abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  we  propose 
today  would  allow  the  American  citizen 
residing  overseas  to  vote  in  Federal  elec- 
tions in  the  State  in  which  the  citizen 
had  last  voted  or  registered  to  vote,  or 
if  the  citizen  had  not  so  voted  or  regis- 
tered, in  the  last  State  in  which  the  citi- 
zen maintained  a  domicile  before  depart- 
ing from  the  United  States  as  long  as 
the  individual  is  otherwise  qualified  to 
vote  in  that  State  and  complies  with  the 
absentee  ballot  requirements  of  the  State 
and  provided  the  citizen  does  not  qualify 
r.s  a  voter  in  any  other  State,  territory, 
or  possession  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  the  crux  of  the  legislation  we  are  in- 
troducing today.  The  present  checker- 
board pattern  of  domicile  rules  among 
the  States  should  no  longer  be  permitted 
to  deny  Americans  overseas  the  franchise 
ill  Federal  elections. 

The  legislation  proposed  today  would 
also  provide  a  form  which  the  States 
may  accept  as  an  application  for  an  ab- 
sentee ballot  to  vote  in  a  Federal  election 
and  as  an  application  for  registration  to 
vote  in  such  election  if  registration  is 
required  by  the  laws  of  the  State.  The 
form  is  modeled  after  the  Federal  post 
card  application  form — FPCA — now  used 
in  most  States  as  an  application  for 
registration  and  ballot  for  overseas  mili- 
tary personnel  and  certain  other  groups 
which  vary  from  State  to  State.  Al- 
though the  States  are  not  required  to 
adopt  this  form  it  is  our  hope  that  when- 
ever feasible  they  will  do  so. 

The  legislation  would  also  establish  as 
Federal  law.  In  clear  and  imequivocal 
statutory  language,  the  principle  that 
the  exercise  of  the  right  to  register  and 
vote  by  a  U.S.  citizen  abroad  should  not 
constitute  an  act  which  would  affect  the 
determination  of  his  or  her  actual  resi- 
dence— as  distinguished  from  his  or  her 
place  of  voting  for  Federal,  State,  or 
local  tax  purposes.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Code  and  the  laws  of  all  but  a  handful 
of  the  States  offer  Americans  currently 
residing  abroad  an  income  tax  exemp- 
tion, in  whole  or  In  part,  for  income 
earned  abroaxi.  The  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  would  help  assure  that 
the  exercise  of  the  right  to  register  and 
vote  absentee  by  such  a  citizen  would  not 
jeopardize  any  such  income  tax  exemp- 
tion. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  al- 
ready indicated,  most  recently  in  an  Au- 
gust 28,  1972,  ruling  letter  to  Senator 
GoLDWATER,  that  the  exercise  of  absentee 
registration  and  voting  rights  will  not 
jeopardize  the  nonresident  Federal  in- 
come tax  exclusion  available  to  a  U.S. 
citizen  residing  abroad.  The  legislation 
being  introduced  today  would  enact  this 
administration  interpretation  Into  law 
for  Federal  income  tax  purposes  and 
would  assure  that  the  States  would  not 
make  an  Inconsistent  interpretation  of 
their  own  income  tax  laws.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  at  this  time  to  have  printed 
in   the   Recoiu)   the   Internal   Revenue 
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Service  ruling  letter  sent  to  Senator 
GOLDWATER  by  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  proposed  legislation 
does  raise  several  constitutional  issues 
which  we  will  have  to  explore  very  care- 
fully during  the  hearings.  Strong  argu- 
ments may  be  made  on  both  sides  of  the 
issue  of  wheUier  Congress  may  legislate 
to  establish  new  requirements  for  voting 
in  all  Federal  elections,  different  from 
those  which  the  States  have  enacted. 
Constitutional  authority,  based  upon 
previous  decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
appears  clearest  in  support  of  Federal 
legislation  affecting  qualifications  for 
voting  for  Representatives  and  Senators. 
Authority  Is  less  clear  for  elections  held 
to  choose  electors  for  the  President  and 
Vice  President,  and  for  primary  elec- 
tions to  choose  candidates  for  Congress. 

The  principal  source  of  power  for  Con- 
gress to  enact  qualifications  for  voters  in 
congressional  elections  comes  from  Arti- 
cle I,  section  4  of  the  Constitution,  which 
provides  that — 

The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives 
shall  be  prescribed  in  each  state  by  the  leg- 
islature thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at 
any  time  make  or  alter  such  regulations, 
except  as  to  the  place  of  choosing  Senators. 

According  to  the  Supreme  Court,  this 
provision  gives  Congress  "general  super- 
visory power  over  the  whole  subject  of 
congressional  elections,"  Smiley  v.  Holm. 
285  U.S.  355,  367  (1932). 
The  opinion  in  Smiley  stated  that — 
These  comprehensive  words  embrace  au- 
thority to  provide  a  complete  code  for  con- 
gressional elections,  not  only  as  to  time  and 
places,  but  In  relation  to  notices,  registra- 
tion, supervision  of  voting,  protection  of 
voters,  prevention  of  fraud,  and  corrupt 
practices,  counting  of  votes,  duties  and  In- 
spectors, and  canvassers,  and  making  and 
publication  of  election  returns;  In  short,  to 
enact  the  numerous  requirements  as  to  pro- 
cedure and  safeguards  which  experience 
shows  are  necessary  In  order  to  enforce  the 
fundamental  right  involved  .  .  .  (285  VS.  at 
836;  emphasis  added). 

Those  who  would  limit  the  scope  of 
article  I,  section  4,  point  out  that  the 
foregoing  in  Smiley  were  but  dictum,  as 
the  actual  holding  of  the  case  con- 
cerned only  the  issue  of  reapportionment 
of  congressional  districts  by  State  legis- 
latures. Nevertheless,  the  quoted  para- 
graph is  often  repeated  with  approval  in 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  most  recently 
In  the  opinion  of  the  late  Justice  Black 
In  Oregon  v.  Mitchell,  400  U.S.  112,  119 
(1970) ,  supporting  the  holding  that  arti- 
cle I,  section  4  empowers  Congress  to 
lower  the  minimum  voting  age  to  18 
years  in  Federal  elections,  and  to  abol- 
ish durational  residency  requirements  as 
qualifications  for  voting  in  Presidential 
elections.  The  broad  interpretation  of 
article  I,  section  4,  regarding  the  super- 
visory power  of  Congress  over  congres- 
sional elections  appears  to  be  widely  ac- 
cepted in  other  courts  as  well.  See,  for 
example,  United  States  v.  Manning,  215 
F.  Supp.  272  (D.  La.,  1963) ;  Common- 
wealth ex  rel.  Dummit  v.  O'Connell,  298 
Ky.  44,  181  S.E.  2d  691   (1944). 

In  contrast  with  the  generous  powers 
granted  Congress  to  regulate  congres- 
sional elections  are  the  relatively  scant 
express  powers  with  respect  to  elections 
for  the  President  and  Vice  President: 


The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of 
choosing  the  electors,  and  the  day  on  which 
they  shall  give  their  votes;  which  day  shall 
t>e  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 
(Article  n,  section  1,  cl.  3).  .  .  .  Congress 
may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  wherein 
neither  a  President-elect  nor  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent-elect shall  have  qualified,  declaring  who 
shall  then  act  as  President,  or  the  manner  in 
which  one  who  is  to  act  shall  be  selected, 
and  such  person  shall  act  accordingly  until  a 
President  or  Vice  President  shall  have  quali- 
fied (Amendment  XX,  section  3).  The 
Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of 
the  death  of  any  of  the  persons  from  whom 
the  House  of  Representatives  may  choose  a 
President  whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall 
have  devolved  upon  them,  and  for  the  case  of 
the  death  of  any  of  the  persons  from  whom 
the  Senate  may  choose  a  Vice  President 
whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  have  de- 
volved upon  them.  Amendment  XX,  sec- 
tion 4) . 

The  Constitution  provides  that — 
The  citizens  of  each  state  shaU  be  entitled 
to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of 
the  several  states,  (Article  IV,  section  2), 
and  bestows  upon  Congress  the  power  to 
make  aU  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  out  this  provision.  (Article  I, 
section  8,  cl.  18). 

Further: 

All  persens  bom  or  naturalized  In  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  the  state  wherein  they  reside.  No  state 
shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall 
abridge  the  privileges  or  Immunities  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  .  .  (Amendment 
XIV,  section  1). 

Congress  may  enforce  the  foregoing 
by  appropriate  legislation — amendment 
XrV,  section  5. 

From  these  provisions,  it  is  argued  that 
because  the  right  to  vote  for  national 
officers  is  a  privilege  and  immunity  of 
national  citizenship — Oregon  v.  Mitchell. 
supra,  at  149;  cf.  Ex  parte  Yarbrough, 
110  U.S.  651  (1883) — Congress  may  enact 
legislation  appropriate  and  plainly 
adapted  to  the  end  of  protecting  the 
privilege  of  voting  in  Presidential  elec- 
tions. In  any  case,  these  questions,  among 
others,  will  have  to  be  fully  explored  dur- 
ing the  hearings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  American 
history  there  has  been  a  continuing  at- 
tempt to  guarantee  the  franchise  and  to 
eliminate  arbitrary  hindrances  to  voting 
to  insure  that  every  American  citizen  has 
the  opportunity  to  exercise  that  most 
basic  right  in  a  democracy — the  right  to 
vote.  I  believe  this  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  will  help  further  to  secure 
this  worthwhile  goal. 

The  letter  follows: 

Department  or  the  Treasubt, 

INTEBNAL  REVENtTE  SERVICE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  28, 1972. 
Hon.  Bahrt  Ooldwater. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ooldwater:  This  Is  In  reply 
to  your  letter  of  August  16,  1972,  regarding 
the  possible  effect  that  voting  by  absentee 
ballot  by  United  States  citizens  residing 
abroad  may  have  on  their  claiming  the  exclu- 
sion from  gross  income  provided  by  section 
911(a)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

Section  911(a)  (1)  of  the  Code  provides.  In 
relevant  part,  that  the  following  Items  shall 
not  be  Included  In  gross  Income  and  shall  be 
exempt  from  Federal  Income  taxation.  In  the 
case  of  an  Individual  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of 


the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  that  he  has  been 
a  bona  fide  resident  of  a  foreign  country  or 
countries  for  an  uninterrupted  period  which 
Includes  an  entire  taxable  year,  amoimts  re- 
ceived from  sources  without  the  United 
States  (except  amounts  paid  by  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  thereof)  which  consti- 
tute earned  income  attributable  to  services 
performed  during  such  uninterrupted  period. 

You  forwarded  with  your  letter  a  copy  of  a 
report  prepared  by  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Venezuela.  That  report  and 
your  letter  Indicate  concern  that  If  a  United 
States  citizen  residing  abroad  signs  an  appli- 
cation for  registration  to  vote  In  one  of  the 
States  and  represents  In  such  application  no 
more  than  that  he  Intends  to  return  to  that 
State  as  his  domicile,  he  may  thereby  jeop- 
ardize or  forfeit  his  entitlement  to  the  section 
911  exclusion  from  gross  income  based  on  his 
claim  of  bona  fide  residence  in  a  foreign 
country.  You  are  referring  in  particular  to 
Internal  Revenue  Service  Publication  54  (lO- 
71)  Tax  Guide  for  U.S.  Citizens  Abroad,  1972 
Edition,  which  provides  on  page  4 : 

"A  U.S.  citizen  living  abroad  may  vote  by 
absentee  ballot  In  elections  held  in  the 
United  States  (national.  State,  and  local) 
without  jeopardizing  his  eligibility  for  tax 
exemption  as  a  bona  fide  resident  of  a  for- 
eign country.  Such  voting  will  not,  of  Itself, 
nulUfy  the  taxpayer's  status. 

However,  where  a  U.S.  citizen  makes  a  rep- 
resentation to  the  local  election  official 
regarding  the  nature  and  length  of  his  stay 
abroad  that  Is  Inconsistent  with  his  rep- 
resentation for  purposes  of  the  tax  exclu- 
sion, the  fact  that  he  made  the  representa- 
tion In  connection  with  absentee  voting  will 
be  considered  In  determining  his  status  for 
the  exclusion,  but  will  not  necessarily  b« 
conclusive. 

You  are  concerned  that  the  "Inconsistent 
representation"  language  of  the  above- 
quoted  material  might  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  a  representation  by  a  taxpayer  of 
domicile  in  a  State  and  of  an  Intent  to 
ultimately  return  there  Is  not  compatible 
with  the  taxpayer's  claim  of  bona  fide  resi- 
dence In  a  foreign  country  for  purposes  of 
section  911  of  the  Code. 

The  Service  has  held  In  a  recently  pub- 
lished ruling,  Revenue  Ruling  71-101,  03. 
1971-1,214:    . 

"lOJeneraUy  the  exercise  by  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  of  his  right  to  vote  In  Na- 
tional, state,  or  local  elections  In  the  United 
States  by  absentee  ballot  Is  not  an  action 
that  would  affect  the  length  or  nattire  of 
his  stay  outside  the  United  States  and  con- 
sequently would  not  jeopardize  the  exemp- 
tion under  section  911(a)(1)  of  the  Code. 
However,  where  absentee  voting  In  the 
United  Statas  Involves  a  representation  to 
the  local  election  official  regarding  the  na- 
ture and  length  of  the  taxpayer's  stay 
abroad  that  Is  inconsistent  with  the  tax- 
payer's representation  of  Intention  for  pur- 
poses of  section  911  of  the  Code,  the  fact  that 
he  made  the  representation  In  connection 
with  absentee  voting  will  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count in  determining  his  status  under  sec- 
tion 911  of  the  Code,  but  will  not  necessarily 
be  conclusive."  (Emphasis  added.) 

It  is  our  conclusion  that  "Inconsistent  rep- 
resentation" as  referred  to  In  the  above  cited 
publications  does  not  refer  to  a  mere  state- 
ment by  a  taspaper  that  he  considers  him- 
self a  voting  resident  of  a  State  and  ulti- 
mately Intends  to  return  to  that  State  as 
his  domicile.  Such  a  statement  Is  not  in- 
compatible with  a  taxpayer's  claim  of  bona 
fide  residence  in  a  foreign  country.  Instead, 
"Inconsistent  representations"  refer  to  other 
representations  which  the  taxpayer  may  have 
made  to  the  Service  regarding  the  sped/to 
nature  and  length  of  his  stay  In  a  foreign 
country.  If  a  taxpayer  in  support  of  his 
claim  to  the  section  911  exclusion  from  gross 
Income  makes  certain  specific  representa- 
tions as  to  the  purpose,  nature,  and  Intended 
length  of  his  stay  In  the  foreign  country,  and 
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In  *n  application  for  abs«nte«  voting  makes 
other  statements  which  appear  Inconsistent 
with  those  specific  representations,  the  Serv- 
ice must  take  such  inconsistent  statements 
Into  account  in  determining  the  true  facts 
upon  which  the  taxpayer  bases  his  claim  to 
bona  fide  residence  In  a  foreign  country.  Fur- 
ther, as  stated  In  Revenue  Ruling  71-101, 
even  such  Inconsistent  statements  will  not 
necessarily  be  conclusive. 

However,  the  mere  representation  by  a  tax- 
payer made  In  support  of  an  application  for 
absentee  voting  that  he  considers  himself 
a  voting  resident  of  a  particular  State  and 
that  he  Intends  to  ultimately  return  to  that 
State,  will  not  by  Itself  In  any  way  affect  his 
claim  to  the  section  911  exclusion  from  gross 
Income  based  on  bonaflde  residence  In  a  for- 
eign country. 

We  hope  that  this  letter  wUl  clarify  any 
ambiguities  that  may  have  existed  with  re- 
spect to  this  situation.  We  hope  that  no 
United  States  citizen  living  abroad  will 
hesitate  to  exercise  bis  voting  right  out  of 
concern  that  this  action  may  Jeopardize  his 
claim  to  the  section  911  exclusion  from  gross 
income. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  Fetbel, 
Acting  Chief,  Corporation  Tax  Branch. 


IMPEACHMENT 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzuc)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  contrast 
to  the  reluctance  of  Members  of  this 
House  to  face  up  to  their  responsibility 
under  the  Constitution  to  focus  on  the 
role  of  President  Nixon  in  the  Watergate 
scandal,  a  large  number  of  Americans  are 
ready  to  accept  impeachment  proceed- 
ings. 

A  survey  by  the  Opinion  Research 
Corp.,  commissioned  by  CBS  News  and 
reported  tills  morning,  showed  that  48 
percent  of  those  questioned  believed  that 
President  Nixon  had  knowledge  of  the 
Watergate  coverup  plot.  Twenty-three 
percent  thought  he  had  advance  knowl- 
edge of  the  break  in  and  burglary  at 
Democratic  National  Headquarters,  while 
44  percent  said  they  thought  he  had  no 
advance  knowledge  of  this  illegal  action. 

According  to  CBS  News,  50  percent  of 
those  polled  said  they  favored  impeach- 
ment proceedings  against  the  President 
if  it  was  established  that  he  had  prior 
knowledge  of  both  the  break-in  and  the 
coverup  while  41  percent  said  they  would 
support  impeachment  proceedings  if  it 
developed  that  Mr.  Nixon  knew  only  of 
the  coverup  itself. 

These  figiires  are  based  on  a  very 
limited  sampling,  as  most  polls  are,  but  I 
find  them  interesting  nonetheless  as  a 
contrast  to  some  stories  that  have  been 
appearing  in  the  press  recently,  date- 
lined  from  some  area  typically  identified 
as  the  heart  of  "middle  America"  and  de- 
scribing citizen  reactions  to  Watergate. 

Many  of  the  stories  report  deep  con- 
cern, but  they  also  report  attitudes  rang- 
ing from  indifference  to  vigorous  defense 
of  the  Watergate  crime  to  outright  anger 
at  the  press  for  blowing  the  lid  off  this 
whole  affair.  Some  citizens  are  quoted  as 
saying  the  newspapers  that  have  exposed 


this  mess  and  that  are  continuing  to  re- 
port it  should  \>e  shut  down  and  their 
reporters  jailed.  Others  are  quoted  as 
favoring  what  amounts  to  a  totalitarian 
government  in  which  the  President  can 
do  no  wrong  and  his  critics  can  be  im- 
prisoned. 

I  have  no  way  of  knowing  how  wide- 
spread these  views  are.  I  find  them  shock- 
ing and  depressing  even  if  they  are  held 
by  only  a  small  number  of  Americans. 
The  CBS  poll,  on  the  other  hand,  shows 
that  at  least  half  of  those  sui-veyed  do  not 
confuse  the  ofiace  of  the  Presidency  with 
the  particular  man  who  occupies  it.  They 
are  ready  to  accept  the  procedures  writ- 
ten into  our  Constitution  for  correcting 
malfeasance  in  office  by  the  President,  if 
that  should  prove  to  have  occurred.  It  is 
reassuring  to  know  that  such  a  signif- 
icant number  of  Americans  still  respect 
and  depend  on  our  Constitution. 

I  am  concerned  here  today  with  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  in  upholding 
and  creating  respect  for  our  constitu- 
tional and  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment, in  which  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  assembly, 
and  the  rights  of  the  individual  occupy 
a  unique  role.  If  indeed  there  are  Ameri- 
cans who  are  ready  to  accept  wiretap- 
ping, burglary,  invasion  of  privacy, 
sabotage  of  elections,  perjury,  and  con- 
spiracy as  standard  political  procedure, 
then  what  part  have  we  in  Congress 
played  in  contributing  to  these  values 
and  what  does  it  augur  for  the  future  of 
oiu"  democracy? 

The  New  York  Times  said  in  an  edi- 
torial yesterday  on  the  first  anniversary 
of  Watergate  that — 

If  political  tyranny  ever  comes  to  America, 
It  Is  likely  to  arrive  not  In  the  guise  of  some 
alien  Ideology  such  as  Communism  w 
Nazism  but  as  a  uniquely  American  way  of 
preserving  this  covmtry's  traditional  values. 

The  Times  describes  the  Watergate 
scandal  as  "a  profimdly  sinister  event, 
because  in  so  many  of  its  aspects  It  re- 
flects an  authoritarian  tiun  of  mind  and 
a  ready  willingness  on  the  part  of  those 
at  the  highest  levels  of  Government  to 
subvert  democratic  values  and  practices." 

The  newspaper  goes  on  to  ask  what 
would  constitute  tyranny  in  the  United 
States  and  it  concludes : 

It  would  Involve  reducing  Congress  to  a 
peripheral  role  In  making  Government  policy, 
discrediting  the  political  opposition,  s\ip- 
presslng  the  more  aggressive  forms  of  dissent, 
intimidating  television,  radio  and  the  press, 
staffing  the  courts  wth  one's  own  supporters, 
and  centralizing  all  of  the  executive  power  In 
the  hands  of  the  President  and  his  anony- 
mous totally  dependent  aides. 

I  agree  with  the  Times  when  it  con- 
cludes that  President  Nixon  has  made 
discernible  progress  toward  all  of  these 
objectives.  I  would  also  add  that  none  of 
these  things  could  happen  if  Congress 
were  vigilant  in  defense  of  its  rights  un- 
der the  Constitution  and  prepared  to  re- 
assert its  role  as  at  least  an  equal  branch 
of  Government  and,  in  the  view  of  many 
constitutional  authorities,  as  the  fore- 
most branch. 

In  recent  months  we  have  seen  encour- 
aging and  in  some  instances  successful 


efforts  by  Congress  to  regain  its  legal  au- 
thority. Much  of  this  has  occurred  under 
the  impetus  of  the  Watergate  disclosures. 
Now  we  are  at  the  point  at  wliich  we  muct 
face  the  ultimate  responsibility  assigned 
to  this  House  by  the  Constitution:  To 
determine  whether  there  are  grounds  for 
charging  the  President  with  committing 
such  liigh  crimes  and  misdemeanors  that 
he  should  be  brought  to  trial  before  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

I  believe  the  House  should  be  prepared 
to  act  to  laimch  an  inquiry  of  its  own 
that  will  focus  on  the  involvement  of  the 
President.  By  so  doing,  we  can  tell  all 
Americans  v/ho  have  grown  indifferent  or 
hostile  to  democracy — or  perhaps  just 
despairing  that  it  still  works — that  the 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  are 
alive  and  well  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  Insert  into 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  New  York 
Times  Jime  17  editorial: 

StnsvERTiNO   America 

If  political  tyranny  ever  comes  to  America, 
It  is  likely  to  arrive  not  In  the  guise  of  some 
alien  ideology  such  such  as  Communism  or 
Nazism  but  as  a  uniquely  American  way  of 
preserving  this  country's  traditional  values. 
Instead  of  tyranny  being  the  dramatic  cul- 
mination of  radical  protest  and  revolution,  it 
can  come  silently,  slowly,  like  fog  creeping  in 
"on  little  cat  feet." 

The  Watergate  scandal  Is  a  profoundly  sin- 
ister event  because,  in  so  many  of  its  aspects 
It  reflects  an  authoritarian  turn  of  mind  and 
a  ready  willingness  on  the  part  of  those  at 
the  highest  levels  of  Government  to  subvert 
democratic  values  and  practices.  Tyranny  was 
not  yet  a  fact,  but  the  drift  toward  tjrranny, 
toward  curtailing  and  impairing  essential 
freedoms,  was  well  under  way  until  the  Wa- 
tergate scandal  alerted  the  nation  to  the 
danger.  That  is  what  Senator  Lowell  Weicker, 
Connecticut  Republican,  had  in  mind  when 
he  referred  on  the  opening  day  of  the  Senate 
hearings  to  the  perpetrators  of  Watergate  as 
men  "who  almost  stole  America." 

What  would  constitute  tyranny  In  the 
tJnlted  States?  It  would  Involve  reducing 
Congress  to  a  peripheral  role  In  making  Gov- 
ernment policy,  discrediting  the  political  op- 
position, suppressing  the  more  aggressive 
forms  of  dissent.  Intimidating  television,  ra- 
dio and  the  press,  staffing  the  courts  with 
one's  own  supporters,  and  centralizing  all  of 
the  executive  power  In  the  hands  of  the 
President  and  his  anonymous,  totally  depend- 
ent aides.  During  his  years  In  office.  President 
Nixon  has  made  discernible  progress  toward 
all  of  these  objectives. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  he  aspires  to 
dictatorial  authority  for  himself,  but  there 
Is  abundant  proof  that  he  seeks  to  alter  the 
balance  between  the  power  of  Government 
and  the  liberties  of  Individual  citizens.  There 
is  evidence,  too,  that  Mr.  Nixon's  guiding  phi- 
losophy Is  that  the  ends  Justify  the  means. 
Virtually  all  the  major  figures  In  his  political 
entourage — campaign  manager,  deputy  cam- 
paign manager,  chief  fund  raiser,  White 
House  counsel,  personal  attorney,  White 
House  staff  chief,  domestic  pcdlcy  chief,  and 
appointments  secretary — have  now  been  Im- 
plicated In  allegedly  Illegal  or  unethical  be- 
havior. So  many  gamesters  pulling  "dirty 
tricks"  cannot  be  an  accident.  Their  presence 
in  the  top  level  of  the  Nixon  Administration 
reflects  a  philosophy  of  ruthless  pragmatism. 

A  lively  competition  between  the  two  ma- 
jor parties  Is  at  the  heart  of  the  American 
political  experience.  To  rig  that  competition 
in  an  election  year  by  trying  to  "fftime"  the 
chairman  of  the  other  party,  by  tapping  the 
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telephones,  stealing  the  mall  and  "bugging" 
the  offices  of  the  opposition  politicians,  and 
by  salK>taging  the  campaign  activities  of  op- 
position candidates  and  collecting  informa- 
tion to  blackmail  them — to  try  to  rig  the  out- 
come of  an  American  election  In  this  despi- 
cable fashion  is  to  subvert  self-government. 
It  Is  as  subversive  as  the  actions  of  any  Com- 
munist agent  or  Ku  Klux  Klan  lynch  mob. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Water- 
gate committee,  Jeb  Stuart  Magruder  ex- 
plained the  ethical  basis  of  the  Admluistra- 
tlon's  actions  on  the  grounds  that  public 
officials  had  become  "somewhat  Inured"  to 
Illegal  activity  after  years  on  contending  with 
antiwar  protesters  who  violated  the  law  de- 
liberately. But  those  who  openly  and  peace- 
fully violate  the  law  In  obedience  to  their 
conscience  do  so  because  they  believe  their 
moral  witness  will  help  society  to  change  an 
unjust  law  or  an  unjust  policy.  Such  pro- 
testers emulating  Gandhi,  Thoreau,  Martin 
Luther  King  and  other  apostles  of  civil  dis- 
obedience are  prepared  to  go  to  Jail  for  vio- 
lating the  law,  even  though  they  think  the 
law  Is  unjust. 

Only  revolutionaries  who  want  to  over- 
throw society  commit  violent  or  terroristic 
acts  and  then  seek  to  escajie  capture  and 
conviction.  Civil  disobedience  casts  up  some 
difficult  moral  and  legal  questions,  but  it  af- 
fords no  pretext  or  Justification  for  Govern- 
ment officials  and  politicians  In  the  govern- 
ing party  to  violate  the  law  In  secrecy  and 
then  cover  their  misdeeds  with  perjury.  Such 
misdeeds  are  not  acts  of  Individual  con- 
science; they  are  expressions  of  the  gangster 
mentality  that  typifies  every  authoritarian 
political  movement. 

There  are  those  who  find  Watergate  "bor- 
ing" and  think  the  media  are  devoting  too 
much  attention  to  It.  But  since  the  dawn  of 
tauman  history,  PoUyanna  has  always  been 
niore  pc^ular  than  Cassandra.  What  matters 
ts  not  whether  some  Americans  are  weary  of 
the  evil  tidings  of  Watergate  but  how  it  af- 
fects their  thinking  about  their  own  respon- 
sibilities as  citizens  and  about  their  Govern- 
ment and  their  country.  Watergate  was  a 
series  of  crimes  and  conspiracies  against  In- 
dividual liberty,  against  democratic  electoral 
process,  and  against  lawful  government.  Only 
when  the  great  majority  of  citizens  know  the 
full  story  of  these  crimes  and  conspiracies 
can  the  restorative  work  of  reform  and  re- 
newal begin. 


THE  BREZHNEV  VISIT:  AN  OPEN 
LETTER  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEO- 
PLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  the 
start  of  Leonid  Brezhnev's  so-called 
working  summit  with  the  President,  the 
Sunday,  June  17,  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  carried  "An  Open  Letter  to  the 
American  People"  signed  by  66  American 
scholars  in  defense  of  Ukrainian  intel- 
lectuals. The  letter  simply  and  factually 
points  to  the  type  of  despotic  regime  led 
by  this  Russian  successor  of  Khrushchev, 
Stalin,  and  Lenin. 

The  current  cultural  repressions  in 
Ukraine,  the  largest  of  the  captive  non- 
Russian  nations  In  both  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  Eastern  Europe,  raises  the  question 
as  to  whether  we  are  for  scruples  or 
rubles  in  dealing  with  this  contemporary 
despot. 


The  letter  should  be  an  eye  opener  to 
every  American  with  a  politico -moral 
conscience,  and  I  commend  it  to  the  read- 
ing by  every  Member  in  Congress  as  we 
approach  our  determination  of  the  trade 
bill  regarding  the  U.S.SJI. 

The  aforementioned  letter  from  the 
New  York  Times  follows : 
An  Open  Letter  to  the  American  People 

Fellow  Citizens: 

Mr.  Leonid  Brezhnev  of  the  Soviet  Union 
will  be  arriving  here  tomorrow  on  a  state 
visit  upon  the  Invitation  of  President  Nixon. 
His  avowed  purpose  in  coming  Is  to  Improve 
mutvial  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States,  Judging  by  his  address 
of  May  1  In  Moscow  when  he  said  "We  shall 
In  the  future,  too,  facilitate  a  favorable  de- 
velopment of  Soviet-American  relations  on 
the  principle  of  mutual  respect  and  mutual 
advantage." 

This  "advantage"  he  speaks  of  was  partly 
attained  last  year  when  the  U.S.  Government 
and  Mr.  Brezhnev's  Government  signed  a 
trade  agreement  enabling  the  Soviets  to  buy 
$750,000,000  worth  of  U.S.  grain  over  a  three 
year  period.  The  "advantage"  here  is  that 
$500,000,000  of  that  sum  will  be  paid  with 
monies  generously  loaned  by  you,  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer.  Moreover,  Soviet  representa- 
tives have  been  pressuring  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  the  Congress  to  grant  the  U.S.S.R. 
another  advantage:  a  most-favored  nation 
status  (MFN),  which  would  provide  Ameri- 
can credits  for  the  U.S.S.R.  to  finance  Its 
trade  with  the  UjS.  It  would  also  remove  cer- 
tain tariffs  that  are  In  force  against  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  other  Communist  countries. 

CRASS     VIOLATIONS     OF    HUMAN    RIGHTS     IN 
ITKRAINE 

As  part  of  the  great  American  Intellectual 
and  academic  community,  we  address  our- 
selves to  you,  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
on  behalf  of  hundreds  of  Ukrainian  Intel- 
lectuals who  are  being  systematically  per- 
secuted by  the  Soviet  secret  police  and  courts 
In  defiance  of  the  Soviet  Constitution  itself 
and  of  the  United  Nations  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights,  which  the  U.S.S.R. 
Government  and  the  Government  of  the 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  both 
solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  observe  and 
respect. 

This  past  December  the  Soviet  Union  ob- 
served the  50th  anniversary  of  Its  founding, 
emphasizing  that  the  "nationality  problem" 
had  been  satisfactorily  solved,  and  that  all 
the  non-Russian  peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  con- 
stituting over  50  per  cent  of  Its  entire  popu- 
lation, were  "happy"  to  live  there.  Conspicu- 
ously absent  from  these  official  pronounce- 
ments were  less  "happy"  features  of  the  cur- 
rent regime,  as  well  as  those  of  Brezhnev's 
predecessors,  Stalin  and  Khrushchev.  We  re- 
call to  mind : 

The  Stalin-produced  famine  In  Ukraine  In 
1932-33,  which  resulted  In  the  death  by 
starvation  of  over  7,000,000  Ukrainian  men, 
women  and  children; 

The  wanton  destruction  of  the  Ukrainian 
Autocephalic  Orthodox  Church  In  the  1930's, 
along  with  the  arrest  and  execution  of  over 
40  Ukrainian  Orthodox  archbishops  and 
bishops  and  over  20.000  priests  and  monks; 

The  brutal  destruction  of  the  Ukrainian 
Catholic  Church  In  Western  Ukraine  and 
Carpatho-Ukralne  In  1945-46,  resulting  In 
the  arrest  and  execution  of  hundreds  of  Uk- 
rainian Catholic  priests,  nuns  and  monks  and 
the  subordination  of  over  five  million 
Ukrainian  Catholics  to  the  Kremlin-con- 
trolled Russian  Orthodox  Church,  against 
their  will  and  belief. 

The  wholesale  liquidation  in  1945-1950  of 
members  of  the  anti-Nazi  and  anti-Soviet 


Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army  (UPA)  and  their 
families; 

The  mass  deportation  of  Ukrainians  to  the 
far-flung  areas  of  the  UJS.S.R.,  especially 
Siberia  and  Central  Asia,  many  of  them  ^nt 
by  "administrative  order,"  without  benefit  of 
trial,  never  by  choice. 

Under  Brezhnev's  leadership,  the  Soviet 
government  has  been  ruthlessly  Russifying 
not  only  populous  Ukraine,  but  other  so- 
called  "Union  Republics."  Byelorussia,  Lith- 
uania, Latvia,  Estonia,  Moldavia,  Armenia, 
Georgia,  Azerbaljlan  and  Turkestan.  Some 
three  million  Soviet  Jews  have  been  sub- 
jugated to  age-old  persecution,  and  now  we 
also  have  the  case  of  the  youth  educated  In 
Ukraine  under  Communism — the  Ukrainian 
Intellectuals. 

THE    CASE    OF    THE    TTKBAINIAN     INTELLECTUALS 

From  1965  to  the  present  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment, under  Brezhnev's  direction,  has 
pursued  a  campaign  of  repression  of  Uk- 
rainian Intellectuals  that  is  tantamount  to 
cultural  annihilation.  The  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  these  men  and  women,  we  stress, 
have  been  reared  under  the  Soviet  system  In 
Ukraine.  They  are  writers,  poets,  literary 
critics.  Journalists,  professors,  teachers, 
artists,  engineers  and  research  workers.  These 
are  presumably  the  flower  of  50  years  of  So- 
viet rule. 

Yet,  In  1972  alone,  over  100  Ukrainian  intel- 
lectuals were  arrested  in  Ukraine  and  charged, 
as  were  even  greater  numbers  before  them, 
with  "antl-Sovlet  agitation  and  propagan- 
da." Many  of  them  have  already  been  tried 
In  camera  and  sentenced  to  lengthy  prison 
terms.  Their  crimes?  Glorifying  the  Ukrain- 
ian past,  reading  pre-revolutionary  books  by 
Ukrainian  authors  (now  banned  In  Ukraine) 
and  copying  and  disseminating  speeches  of 
Western  leaders,  including  the  encyclical 
Pacem  in  Terrls  of  the  late  Pop>e  John  XXIII. 
Some  of  them  discussed  among  themselves 
ways  and  means  of  legally  resisting  the  ior- 
cible  Russificatlon  of  Ukraine  and  the  con- 
tinued destruction  of  Its  culture;  still  others 
protested  against  the  unbridled  persecution 
of  the  national  minorities,  notably  the  Jews. 

All  that  they  did  Is  legal  and  acceptable  in 
the  normal  functioning,  free  democracy,  such 
as  ours.  Our  society  Is  one  of  conflicting  opin- 
ions, values  and  hopes.  In  the  resulting  inter- 
play of  opposing  views  we  see  democracy  at 
Its  best.  As  Americans  we  speak  freely.  In  the 
Soviet  state,  however,  even  those  who  em- 
brace Marxism  and  are  legal  citizens  of  the 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  have  been 
victimized  by  a  double-talk  regime.  For  the 
record,  let  us  consider: 

Yurly  Shukhevych,  40,  son  of  General 
Roman  Shukhevych,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army.  He  was  first 
arrested  and  convicted  In  1948  at  the  age  of 
15,  serving  20  years  for  refusing  to  denounce 
his  antl-Sovlet  father.  In  September,  1972,  for 
further  "deviation"  he  was  sentenced  to  five 
years  of  normal  incarceration  and  another 
flve'years  in  a  chastening  labor  camp. 

Svyatoslav  Karavansky,  S3,  poet  and  jour- 
nalist. In  1944,  he  received  a  25-year  sentence, 
but  was  released  In  1960.  He  translated  Char- 
lotte Bronte's  Jane  Eyre  and  other  alien  works 
Into  Ukrainian.  Worse,  he  wrote  ardent  peti- 
tions to  the  Communist  authorities  protest- 
ing the  persecution  of  Jews  and  other  na- 
tional minorities.  In  1965,  he  was  rearrested 
and  sentenced  to  eight  years  seven  months 
at  hard  labor. 

Valentyn  Moroz,  37,  Ukrainian  historian. 
In  1966,  he  was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  flve 
years  at  hard  labor  for  "deviation."  While  In 
the  slave  camp,  he  wrote  A  Report  from  the 
Beria  Preserve  and  A  Chronicle  of  Resistance 
In  Ukraine;  in  the  latter  work  he  assailed  the 
Russiflcation  of  Ukraine  and  the  police  terror. 
Released  in  1968,  he  was  rearrested  in  June. 
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1970,  and  the  following  November  he  was 
sentenced  to  nine  years  at  hard  labor. 

Vyacheslav  ChornovU,  35.  TV  Journalist, 
publicist  and  literary  critic.  In  August,  1967, 
he  was  sentenced  to  three  years  at  hard  labor 
for  simply  compiling  factual  material  on  the 
arrests  and  trials  of  20  Ukrainian  Intellec- 
tuals in  1965-1966.  His  documentary  book. 
The  ChornovU  Papers,  was  published  by  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book  Company  In  1968.  Released  In 
19S9,  he  was  rearrested  in  January,  1972  and 
In  February  of  this  year  was  sentenced  to 
seven  years  at  hard  labor.  Including  five  years 
of  "exile"  from  his  native  Ukraine. 

Ivan  Dzyuba,  42,  editor,  literary  critic  and 
author  of  such  books  as  Soviet  Literature, 
The  One  Who  Chased  Out  the  Pharisees,  and 
Internationalism  or  Russlflcatlon?.  which  was 
published  In  English  In  London  (1968).  In 
January.  1972,  in  the  wave  of  new  arrests 
conducted  by  the  KGB  secret  police,  he  was 
arrested  and  interrogated  on  his  "contacts" 
with  Ukrainian  anti-Soviet  organizations 
abroad.  He  was  expelled  from  the  Union  of 
Writers  of  Ukraine  for  "preparing  and  dis- 
seminating materials  bearing  an  anti-Soviet 
and  anti-Communist  character."  The  follow- 
ing March  he  was  sentenced  to  five  years  at 
hard  labor. 

Ivan  Svltlychny,  44.  noted  Ukrainian  liter- 
ary critic  and  author.  Arrested  first  In  1966 
while  working  for  the  Shevchenko  Institute 
of  Literature  in  Kiev,  he  spent  eight  months 
In  jail.  He  then  wrote  articles  for  Ukrainian 
Journals  in  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  and 
translated  the  work  of  the  French  poet. 
Pierre-Jean  Beranger.  In  1972,  he  was  seized 
and  kept  in  Isolation,  and  In  March  of  this 
year,  was  sentenced  to  seven  years  at  hard 
labor. 

Evhen  Sverstluk,  45,  literary  critic,  publi- 
cist and  essayist.  Arrested  in  1965,  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  several  months.  His  essays  dealt 
primarily  with  the  era  of  Stalinist  terror 
in  Ukraine.  One  important  work,  Cathedral 
on  the  Scaffolding,  has  been  widely  circulated 
In  Ukraine  as  an  underground  publication; 
in  March,  he,  too,  was  sentenced,  to  five  years 
at  hard  labor. 

Leonid  Plyushch,  33.  Ukrainian  cybernetics 
specialist  and  a  member  of  the  Human  Rights 
Committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Pro- 
fessor Andrei  D.  Sakharov.  He  was  remanded 
to  indefinite  detention  In  a  psychiatric  ward. 

Ihor  Kalynets,  34.  poet  and  literary  critic 
and  author  of  such  poetry  collections  as  Poe- 
ry  from  Ukraine  and  Sununary  of  Silence. 
He  was  sentenced  in  November,  1972,  to  nine 
years  at  hard  labor. 

Mykhailo  Osadchy.  37,  writer  and  univer- 
sity professor.  He  translated  Into  Ukrainian 
the  poems  of  Garcia  Lorca  and  published  his 
own  collections  of  poems.  Moon  Fields,  and 
Cataract.  He  was  sentenced  in  1972,  to  seven 
years  at  hard  labor. 

Nina  Strokata-Karavansky.  48,  a  micro- 
biologist at  the  Medical  Institute,  and  wife 
of  convicted  Svyatoslav  Karavansky.  She  re- 
fused to  denounce  and  divorce  her  husband. 
The  charge  was  that  she  maintained  con- 
tacts with  "suspicious"  persons  In  Kiev.  Lviv 
and  Moscow.  In  May.  1972.  she  was  sentenced 
to  four  years  at  hard  labor. 

Stephania  Shabatura.  35,  artist  and  spe- 
cialist on  Ukrainian  rugs.  She  Inciu-red  the 
wrath  of  the  KOB  by  demanding  admission 
to  the  secret  trial  of  Valentyn  Moroz  and  by 
signing  a  petition  in  his  behalf.  In  July.  1972, 
she  was  sentenced  to  five  years  at  hard  labor. 

Irena  Staslv-Kalynets.  38,  college  teacher, 
writer  and  wife  of  poet  Ihor  Kalynets.  A 
writer  of  poetry  for  children,  she  taught  both 
Ukrainian  language  and  literature  at  the 
Polytechnlcal  Institute  In  Lvlv.  In  July  1972, 
she  was  sentenced  to  six  years  at  hard  labor. 

Vasyl  Stus,  35,  poet  and  literary  critic.  In 
December,  1971,  he  joined  a  "Citizens'  Com- 
mittee for  the  Defense  of  Nina  Strokata-Ka- 


ravansky."  The  "reward"  for  his  support  came 
in  September  1972:  five  years  at  hard  labor. 

INNOCENT    VICTIMS    OF   TOTAUTASIAN    OENOCIDB 

Fellow  Americans: 

Our  President  has  long  experience  with  the 
Soviet  leaders.  Including  meetings  with  them 
in  their  own  capital.  He  cannot  fall  to  recog- 
nize that  these  Ukrainian  Intellectuals  and 
similar  hundreds  of  others  In  Ulu-aine,  are 
not  criminals.  He  must  be  aware  that  the 
Soviet  courts,  so  disheartenlngly  reminiscent 
of  Hitler's  "people's  courts,"  insist  on  trying 
these  young  people  under  an  article  of  the 
Ukrainian  Penal  Code  (Art.  62)  which  spells 
out  punishment  for  "agitation  or  propaganda 
for  the  purpose  of  undermining  the  Soviet 
rule." 

The  Soviet  Russian  Government  and  that 
of  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  are 
signatories  to  the  United  Nations  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  Article  19 
states  explicitly: 

"Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of 
opinion  and  expression;  this  right  Includes 
freedom  to  hold  opinion  without  Interference 
and  to  seek,  receive  and  Impart  Information 
and  ideas  through  any  media  and  regardless 
of  frontiers." 

Are  these  rights  to  remain  mere  words, 
fellow  Americans? 

It  is  plain  that  Brezhnev  and  his  cohorts 
are  engaging  In  a  genocidal  effort  to  blot  out 
Ukrainian  consciousness  through  an  official 
and  systematic  Russlflcatlon  of  Ukraine. 
Their  aim  Is  no  less  than  the  destruction  of 
the  Ukrainian  identity. 

These  so-called  "devlationists"  are  actually 
martyrs  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom.  As 
perceptive  human  beings,  they  have  recoiled 
from  the  corruption  of  the  Soviet  courts,  the 
KGB  terrorlzatlon,  the  very  negation  of  hu- 
mankind inherent  In  the  appalling  and  abys- 
mally cruel  efforts  of  the  Kremlin  to  compel 
a  wealth  of  nations  to  respond  to  and  live  by 
the  nature  of  but  one — the  Russian. 

On  January  21,  1969,  the  party  organ  in 
Kiev,  Pravda  Ukrainy,  reported  that  in  the 
previous  year  7,000  students  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  universities,  technlcums  and 
other  institutions  of  higher  learning  In 
Ukraine  for  "ideological  disloyalty."  So  many, 
and  at  once? 

Recently.  Brezhnev  ousted  from  the  Polit- 
buro Peter  U.  Shelest,  his  erstwhile  colleague 
and  trusted  viceroy  In  Ukraine,  accusing  him 
of  fostering  "Ukrainian  nationalism"  there. 
There  Is  national  consciousness  among 
Ukrainians,  of  course.  But  the  widespread  re- 
sistance in  Ukraine,  we  submit.  Is  the  reac- 
tion to  a  totalitarian  onslaught  upon  human 
rights. 

Two  outstanding  American  leaders  who 
understand  the  plight  of  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple and  their  oppression  by  Soviet  regimes  in 
the  past  and  today  have  commented.  The 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javlts,  U.S.  Senator  from  New 
York,  in  a  letter  of  May  13,  1973.  wrote.  In 
part: 

"The  commemoration  of  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  man-made  famine  of  1933  In 
the  Ukraine  expresses  our  memory  of  and 
sense  of  solidarity  for  the  aspirations  of  all 
peoples  for  freedom  and  basic  human  rights. 
The  heinous  acts  of  the  past  and  especially 
the  repressions  of  the  present — such  as  the 
suppression,  arrest,  and  trial  of  Ukrainian 
Intellectuals  and  the  ransoming  of  Soviet 
Jews  wishing  to  emigrate — cannot  be  over- 
looked In  an  overall  "bargain  of  convenience" 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  To  do  so  would  be 
a  betrayal  of  ourselves  and  the  freedom  for 
which  men  and  women  have  fought  and 
suffered  for  centuries  and  which  is  the  base 
of  our  own  freedom  .  .  ." 

Mr.  George  Meany,  President  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  In  his  letter  of  May  23,  1973,  wrote,  in 
part: 

"Nor  have  the  objectives  of  the  Communist 


tyranny  changed  over  the  years.  The  mass 
arrests  and  subjugation  of  the  Russian,  and 
particularly  the  Ukrainian  people  .  .  .  are 
current  indications  of  the  inhumanity  of 
dictatorship.  Communist  style  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Brezhnev  comes  here  ostensibly  to  seek 
a  bettering  of  relationships  with  the  United 
States.  His  main  thrust  will  no  doubt  be  at 
short-term  gains.  But  should  not  our  Presi- 
dent engage  hUn  In  a  transcending  dialogue 
that  pre-supposes  man  and  nation  to  be 
worthwhile  in  themselves?  If  benefit  to  all 
mankind  Is  the  goal,  then  repression  and 
persecution  of  large  segments  of  mankind 
surely  must  be  Inimical,  If  not  fatal,  to  that 
goal.  A  system,  however  inspired,  must  cater 
to  the  man,  never  he  to  the  system. 

Join  with  us.  Fellow  Americans,  In  urging 
President  Nixon  to  communicate  and  empha- 
size this  fundamental  belief  to  his  Soviet 
guest! 

(For  further  Information  please  contact: 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America, 
Inc.,  302  West  13th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10014.  Tel.  (212)   924-5617.) 

American  Scholars  in  Defense  or 
Ukrainian  Intellectuals 

Prof.  Joseph  W.  Andrushklw,  Seton  Hall 
U..  East  Orange,  N.J. 

Prof.  Michael  Ballca,  Northeastern  Illinois 
U.,  Chicago,  111. 

I»rof.  Yaroslav  Bllinsky,  U.  of  Delaware, 
Newark,  Del. 

Prof.  Mortrla  K.  Bohatiuk,  Maria  Regina 
College,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Prof.  Motria  K.  Bohatiuk,  LeMoyne  College, 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Prof.  Anthony  T.  Bouscaren,  LeMoyne  Col- 
lege, Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Prof.  George  W.  Carey,  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, Washington,  D.C. 

Prof.  Nicholas  L.  Pr.-Chirovsky,  Seton  Hall 
U.,  E^t  Orange,  N.J. 

Prof.  Arthur  P.  Coleman  (Ret.),  President. 
Alliance  College,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 

Prof.  Brutus  Coste,  Falrlelgh  Dickinson  U.. 
Rutherford,  N.J. 

Prof.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky,  Georgetown  U> 
Washington,  D.C. 

Prof.  Joseph  Dunner,  Chairman,  Dept.  of 
Political  Sciences.  Yeshiva  U.,  New  York,  N  Y. 

Prof.  Eugene  W.  Fedorenko,  Rutgers  U^ 
Newark,  N.J. 

Prof.  Irene  Pedyshyn,  John  Jay  College. 
CUNY,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Prof.  Oleh  S.  Fedyshyn,  Richard  College. 
CUNY.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Prof.  JurlJ  FedysnkyJ,  U.  of  Indiana, 
Bloomington,  Ind. 

P>rof.  Saul  S.  Friedman,  Youngstown  State 
U.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Prof.  Battlsta  J.  Galassi,  Northeastern  Illi- 
nois U.,  Chicago,  111. 

Prof.,  Kurt  Glaser,  Southern  Illinois  U.,  Ed- 
wardsvllle.  111. 

Prof.  Alexander  A.  Granovsky  (Ret.),  U.  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Prof.  Hlib  S.  Sayuk,  Towson  State  College, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Prof.  Bohdan  T.  Hnatluk,  Drexel  U.  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Prof.  Stephan  M.  Horak,  Eastern  lUibois  U., 
Charleston,  111. 

Prof.  Pel  Huang,  Youngstown  State  U., 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Prof.  Henry  Lane  Hull,  U.  of  Alabama, 
Huntsville,  Ala. 

Prof.  Jacob  P.  Hursky,  Syracuse  U.,  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. 

Prof.  John  Hvozda,  Auburn  Community 
College,  Auburn,  N.Y. 

Prof.  Russel  Iwanchuk,  Kent  State  U., 
Kent.  Ohio. 

Prof.  Victor  Kaupas,  Director,  California 
Institute  of  Research  &  Education,  Berke- 
ley-El Cerrlto,  Calif. 
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Dr.  Katherine  Kochno,  Clarion  State  Col- 
lege, Clarion,  Pa. 

Prof.  Edward  C.  Kozlara,  Drexel  U.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Prof.  Karen  S.  Kozlara,  Temple  U.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Prof.  E.  M.  Llebow,  Northeastern  Illinois  U., 
Chicago,  111. 

Prof.  George  Kulchycky,  Youngstown  State 
v.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Prof.  J.  P.  Maher,  Northeastern  Illinois  U., 
Chicago,  111. 

Prof.  Osyp  Martynluk,  Kent  State  U.,  Kent, 
Ohio. 

Prof.  James  McClellan.  Hampden-Sydney 
College,  Hampden-Sydney,  Va. 

Prof.  Keith  McKean,  Youngstown  State  U., 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Prof.  Russel  U,  McLaughlin,  Drexel  U., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Prof.  Myroslav  J.  Melnyk,  Kent  State  U., 
Kent,  Ohio. 

Prof.  Z.  Lew  Melnyk,  U.  of  Cincinnati,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Prof.  A.  Milanesl,  Northeastern  Illinois  V., 
Chicago.  111. 

Prof.  Walter  Odajnyk,  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Prof.  Michael  S.  Pap,  John  Carroll  XT., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Prof.  Natalia  Pazunlak,  U.  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

P^of .  Joseph  S.  Roucek  (Ret.) ,  Queensbor- 
ough  Community  College,  Bayslde,  N.Y. 

Prof.  David  N.  Rowe.  Chairman,  Dept.  of 
Political  Sciences,  Yale  U.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Prof.  Leo  D.  Rudnytzky,  La  Salle  College, 
PhUadelphla,  Pa . 

Prof.  Mlroslav  Samchyshyn,  Northern  Illi- 
nois U.,  Chicago.  111. 

Prof.  Konstantyn  Sawczuk,  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege, Jersey  City,  N.J. 

Prof.  Joseph  Schlebel.  Director,  Russian 
Area  Studies,  Georgetown  U.,  Washington, 
DC. 

Prof.  Rosalind  S.  Schulman,  Drexel  U.. 
PhUadelphla.  Pa. 

Prof.  Dmytro  M.  Shtohryn.  V.  of  Illinois, 
Champaign,  111. 

Prof.  Siglsmund  S.  Sluszka,  State  U.  of  New 
York,  Farmingdale,  N.Y. 

Prof.  Basil  Stecluk,  Seton  Hall  U.,  East 
Orange,  N.J. 

Prof.  Mykola  Stepanenko,  Central  Michi- 
gan U.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Prof.  Peter  Q.  Stercho,  Drexel  U.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Prof.  Ostap  Stromecky,  U.  of  Alabama, 
Huntsville,  Ala. 

Prof.  Anton  Szutka,  V.  of  Detroit,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Prof.  John  Teluk,  V.  of  New  Haven,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Prof.  Andrew  Turchyn,  U.  of  Indiana, 
Bloomington,  Ind. 

Prof.  Robert  E.  Ward,  Youngstown  State 
v.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Prof.  Rev.  Meletlus  M.  Wojnar,  OJ3.BJM. 
Bchool  of  Canon  Law,  Catholic  U.  of  America, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Prof.  Bertram  D.  Wolfe,  Hoover  Institution, 
Btandford,  Calif. 

Prof.  Lubomyr  B.  Wynar,  Kent  State  U., 
Kent,  Ohio. 

Prof.  Michael  Wyschogrod,  City  V.  of  New 
York,  New  York,  N.Y. 


NATIONAL  GRANDPARENTS  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V,  DANIELS,  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  I  shall  introduce  my 
National  Grandparents  Day  bill  which 


I  am  cosponsoring  with  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Helstocki  and  more  than  100  other 
Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  at  the 
reception  this  bill  has  received  from 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  We 
have  very  senior  Members  and  freshmen 
Members  who  are  considered  very  con- 
servative and  Members  who  are  found 
on  the  liberal  side  of  most  issues.  We 
have  crossed  all  the  lines  that  divide  us. 

Because  of  the  interest  the  bill  has 
generated  I  have  postponed  introduction 
imtil  tomorrow,  Tuesday.  Additional 
Members  wishing  to  cosponsor  may  have 
imtil  that  time  to  add  their  names  to  the 
bill  by  calling  my  office. 

As  of  12  nocai  today  the  following 
Members  had  agreed  to  join  in  support 
of  this  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  names  of  the  cosponsors  be  included 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

A  list  of  the  cosponsors  of  National 
Grandparents  Day  bill  follows: 
Cosponsors     of     National     Grandparents' 
Day  Bill 

Henry  Helstoskl,  D-N.J. 

•James  Abdnor,  R-S.  Dak. 

Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  D-N.Y. 

Glenn  M.  Anerson,  D-Callf. 

Frank  Annunzlo,  D-Ill. 

Herman  Badillo,  D-N.Y. 

L.  A.  Bafalls.  R-Fla. 

LaMar  Baker,  R-Tenn. 

William  A.  Barrett,  D-Pa. 

Edward  P.  Boland,  D-Mass. 

John  Brademas,  D-Ind. 

Frank  J.  Brasco.  D-N.Y. 

William  G.  Bray,  R-Ind. 

John  B.  Breaux,  D-La. 

John  Breckinridge,  D-Ky. 

Geo.  E.  Brown,  Jr.  D-Callf. 

Joel  T.  BroyhUl,  R-Va. 

John  Buchanan,  R-Ala. 

James  A.  Burke,  D-Mass. 

Yvonne  B.  Burke,  D-Calif. 

Goodloe  E.  Byron,  D-Md. 

Donald  D.  Clancy,  R-Ohlo 

Prank  M.  Clark,  D-Pa. 

Del  Clawson,  R-Caltf. 

James  M.  Collins,  R-Tex. 

John  Conyers,  Jr.,  D-Mich. 

James  C.  Corman,  D-Calif. 

John  W.  Davis,  D-Ga. 

Mendel  J.  Davis,  D-S.C. 

Frank  E.  Denholm,  D-S.  Dak. 

John  H.  Dent,  D-Pa. 

Edw.  J.  Derwlnskl,  R-ni. 

Harold  D.  Donohue,  D-Mass. 

Joshua  Ellberg,  D-Pa. 

Marvin  L.  Esch,  R-Mlch. 

Paul  Flndley,  R-Ill. 

Edwin  B.  Forsythe,  R-N.J. 

P.  H.  B.  Frellnghuysen,  R-N.J. 

Joseph  M.  Gaydos,  D-Pa. 

Barry  M.  Goldwater,  Jr.,  R-Callf. 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  D-Tex. 

Ella  T.  Grasso.  D-Conn. 

Edith  Green,  D-Oreg. 

William  J.  Green,  D-Pa. 

James  R.  Grover,  Jr..  R-N.T. 

Gilbert  Gude,  R-Md. 

Bill  Gunter,  D-Fla. 

James  M.  Hanley,  D-N.Y. 

Michael  Harrington.  D-Mass. 

Augustus  Hawkins,  D-Callf . 

Margaret  M.  Heckler,  R-Mass. 

Andrew  J.  Hlnshaw,  R-Callf. 

Marjorle  S.  Holt,  R-Md. 

James  J.  Howard,  D-N.J. 

John  E.  Hunt,  R-N.J. 

Jack  P.  Kemp,  R-N.Y. 

Carleton  J.  King,  R-N.T. 


John  C.  Kluczynski,  D-IU. 
Edward  I.  Koch.  D-N.Y. 
ZJ^rman  P.  Lent,  R-N.Y. 
Clarence  D.  Long.  D-Md. 
Joseph  M.  McDade,  B-Pa. 
Robert  C.  McEwen.  R-N.Y. 
John  J.  McPall.  D-Callf. 
Joseph  O.  Mlnlsh.  D-N.J. 
Patsy  T.  Mink,  D-Hawail 
Donald  J.  Mitchell,  R-N.Y. 
Parren  J.  Mitchell.  D-Md. 
G.  V.  Montgomery,  D-Mlss. 
John  M.  Murphy.  D-N.Y. 
Robert  N.C.  Nix.  D-Pa. 
George  M.  O'Brien,  R-IU. 
Otto  E.  Passman,  D-La. 
Edward  J.  Patten.  D-N.J. 
Bertram  L.  Podell.  D-N.Y, 
Albert  H.  Qule.  R-Mmn. 
Charles  B.  Rangel,  D-N.Y. 
John  R.  Rarlck,  D-La. 
Matthew  J.  Rinaldo,  R-N  J. 
Peter  W.  Rodlno.  Jr..  D-NJ. 
Robert  A.  Roe.  D-N  J. 
BenJ.  S.  Rosenthal.  D-N.Y. 
Edward  B.  Roybal,  D-Callf. 
Fernand  J.  St  Germain,  D-B.I. 
Ronald  A.  Sarasln,  R-Conn. 
Paul  S.  Sarbanes.  D-Md. 
Patricia  Schroeder,  D-Colo. 
Keith  G.  Sebellus,  R-Kans. 
George  E.  Shipley.  D-Ill. 
Gene  Snyder.  R-Ky. 
Floyd  Spence.  R-S.C. 
James  V.  Stanton,  D-Ohio 
Robert  H.  Steele,  B-Conn. 
Frank  Thompson.  Jr.,  D-N.J. 
Bobert  O.  Tlernan,  D-B.I. 
David  C.  Treen.  B-La. 
Victor  V.  Veysey,  B-Callf. 
Jerome  B.  Waldie,  D-Callf. 
Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr.,  B-Obio 
Charles  H.  Wilson,  D-Callf. 
Larry  Winn,  Jr.,  B-Kans. 
Lester  L.  Wolff,  D-N.Y. 
Antonio  B.  Won  Pat,  D-Guam 
Edward  Young,  B-S.C. 
Samuel  H.  Young,  B-IU. 
John  M.  Zwach,  B-Mlnn. 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL  AND  LABOR 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  progress 
In  steel  labor-management  relations 
have  made  great  strides  in  recent  years. 

The  deplorable  bloody  strikes  of  the 
1930-40  period  have  passed  into  history. 
Collective  bargaining  and  commonsense 
in  wage  and  working  conditions  have 
brought  great  dividends  to  both  segments 
of  our  economy.  The  following  article 
from  the  Gary,  Ind. -Glen  Park  Herald  of 
June  13  Is  a  testimonial  for  business  and 
labor  to  emulate  in  all  segments  of  our 
economy: 

Forty-One    Steelworkers    Honored   at 
United  States  Steel 

Gary. — Forty-one  (41)  veteran  Gary  Works' 
employees,  whose  combined  careers  total 
more  than  1 ,685  years  of  service  with  United 
States  Steel,  were  honored  at  a  special  Service 
Award  Dinner  at  the  plant  this  week. 

Included  In  the  group  were  9  men.  who  re- 
cently passed  the  45-year  mark  In  continuous 
employment  with  the  company.  All  began 
their  careers  with  United  States  Steel  during 
the  first  half  of  1928. 

The  remaining  32  employees,  all  hired  by 
the  steel  firm  in  the  first  six  months  of  1933, 
were  honored  at  the  dinner  tat  reaching  the 
40-year  employment  mark. 
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Gary  Works'  General  Superintendent  J. 
David  Carr.  host  for  the  dinner,  recalled  that 
production  surges  during  the  first  part  ot 
1928  and  1933  resulted  In  substantial  em- 
ployment increases.  Prom  the  ranks  ol  those 
hired  at  the  time,  82  employees  have  main- 
tained steady  service  with  the  company.  Ad 
additional  41  employees,  hired  during  the 
same  periods,  will  be  honored  at  a  similar 
dinner  later  this  month. 

Forty-five  year  veterans  honored  at  the 
event  this  week  were:  (Bar  &  Structural) 
John  D.  Benford,  1332  Bigger  St.,  Gary;  Jo- 
seph W.  Myers,  611  Taft  St..  Gary;  and  Em- 
ery Spisak,  5536  Adams  Street,  Gary.  (En- 
ergy) Elbert  Pangburn.  3806  Parker  St.,  Ho- 
bart.  (Field  Services)  Thomas  O'Neill,  3637 
Johnson  St.,  Gary.  (Metallurgical)  Ted  Ka- 
ciczak,  2206  W.  82nd  PI.,  Crown  Point.  (Prim- 
ary Mills)  William  C.  Grolla.  280O  E.  Cleve- 
land Ave.,  Hobart;  and  Michael  Varso  Jr., 
3529  Tyler  St.,  Gary  (Sheet  Products)  Sam- 
uel Walstra  R.R.  3,  Chesterton. 

Honored  for  40  years  of  continuous  serv- 
ice were:  (Bar  &' Structural)  Albert  Ban, 
1505  W.  62nd  Ave.,  MerrlUville:  Dan  M. 
Boklch,  2841  Edgewater  Dr.,  Dyer;  Louis  Cas- 
tellani,  1702  W.  93rd  PI  ,  Crown  Point;  George 
Horkavl,  1037  E.  11th  Ct.,  Gary;  Edward  May- 
ersky,  113  E.  56th  Ave.,  Merrillville;  Alexand- 
er Mllgl,  4210  Connecticut  St.,  Gary:  Gerald 
B.  Reese,  227  Court  St.,  Hobart:  James 
Ricard.  323  Bridge  St.,  Gary:  John  A.  Rzepka, 
1610  W.  53rd  Ave.,  Merrillville. 

(Field  Services)  Oryn  Carlisle,  421  N.  Vir- 
ginia St.,  Hobart;  and  Louis  Massa,  1431  W. 
56th  Ave..  Merrillville.  (Metallurgical)  John 
Ambrose,  4947  Madison  St.,  Gary;  Raymond 
H.  Renn,  301  Crestwood  Dr..  Hobart:  and 
Steve  Yatsko,  4837  Madison  St.,  Gary.  (Prim- 
ary Mills)  John  Mack,  1144  Harrison  St., 
Gary;  Gilbert  Schroeder,  4383  Monroe  St., 
Gary;  and  John  Subart,  5583  Bruce  Ave., 
Portage. 

(Sheet  Products)  Alexander  Bodak,  Jr., 
4560  East  81st  Ave  ,  Merrillville;  Plorea  Bulza, 
320  W.  59th  Ave.,  Merrillville;  Charles  Burner, 
3324  Craig  Dr.,  Hammond:  Michael  E.  Jure- 
wicz,  633  W.  56th  PI.,  Merrillville;  Joseph 
Koches,  4163  Jefferson  St.,  Gary:  Joseph  M. 
Kudryan,  R.  4,  Valparaiso;  Billy  McKlnney, 
977  Marion  PI.,  Gary;  Eddie  L.  Melton,  2564 
Monroe  St.,  Gary;  Bernard  A.  Reynolds,  6120 
Ash  Ave.,  Gary;  Albert  J.  Rubino,  1027  E.  29th 
Ave.,  Gary;  Michael  Stefanchlk,  495  E.  10th 
Hobart;  Louis  G.  Sunderland,  2531  Wabash 
Ave.,  Gary:  Andrew  SzalmasagI,  3551  Har- 
rison St.,  Gary:  Jsimes  Vassallo.  5135  Adams 
St..  Gary;  and  Martin  Yurlga,  333  Roosevelt 
St..  Gary. 


BRONX  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  Bronx 
Community  College,  located  in  New 
York's  22d  Congressional  District,  which 
I  represent,  is  a  fine  example  of  the 
dynamic  and  growing  importance  which 
community  colleges  are  playing  in  our 
Nation's  educational  process.  I  am  proud 
that  New  York  City  has  been  able  to  de- 
velop a  community  educational  facility  of 
this  quality,  and  the  pattern  which  the 
college  has  set  in  providing  an  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  for  all  area  stu- 
dents certainly  merits  public  acclaim.  On 
May  27,  1973.  the  New  York  Times  Sun- 
day magazine  published  a  feature  story 
on  Bronx  Community  College.  Wh'le  I  do 


not  agree  with  all  the  views  exposed  by 
the  author,  I  would  like  to  share  the  ar- 
ticle with  my  colleagues,  and  I  am  re- 
questing that  it  be  reprinted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

A  Kind  of  Higher  Education 
(By  Gene  I.  Maeroff) 

Prospering  on  a  diet  of  academic  leftovers, 
the  community  college — the  stepchild  of 
American  higher  education — has  grown  into 
a  strapping,  obstreperous  adolescent  that 
now,  if  only  by  virtue  of  size,  commands  the 
attention  that  It  has  frequently  been  denied 
in  years  past.  The  community,  or  two-year, 
college  is  a  peculiarly  American  institution 
bastardized  from  the  tradition  of  higher 
learning  transplanted  into  New  England's 
soil  from  Europe  three  centuries  ago.  Stu- 
dents attend  the  community  college  because 
of  its  proximity  to  their  homes,  the  low  cost, 
the  chance  to  take  technical  and  vocational 
courses  that  are  not  available  in  the  typical 
four-year  academic  program,  the  greater  op- 
portunity for  Individual  counseling  and 
remedial  studies  and — more  than  anything 
else — because  the  community  college  is  not 
particular  about  whom  it  accepts.  Though  its 
students  are  of  varying  abilities,  it  is.  espe- 
cially in  the  urban  setting,  the  last  refuge 
of  the  educational  down-and-outer,  the 
haven  of  the  scholastic  ne'er-do-well. 

In  contrast  to  the  freshman  at  a  four-year 
college  or  viniversity.  according  to  a  national 
survey  by  the  Arfterlcan  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, the  freshman  at  a  two-year  college  did 
less  well  in  high  school,  has  a  lower  family 
income  and  has  less-educated  parents.  He  or 
she  is  more  likely  to  live  at  home,  to  have 
a  Job  while  going  to  school  and  to  have 
waited  longer  before  starting  college.  He  or 
she  is  also  more  likely  to  become  a  college 
dropout.  While  78  per  cent  of  the  students 
in  four-year  Institutions  return  for  their 
sophomore  year.  66  per  cent  do  so  in  two-year 
colleges,  the  council  found.  "It  may  certain- 
ly be  said  that  unfilled  expectations  are  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception  among  two- 
year  students,"  says  Dr.  Alexander  W.  Astln, 
research  director  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education. 

Despite  its  growth  and  emergence  as  a 
major  new  factor  in  higher  education,  the 
community  college  is  still  widely  regarded  as 
an  institutional  Johnny-come-lately,  serving 
an  untraditlonal  student  body.  The  com- 
munity college  is  often  misunderstood — even 
by  Its  own  faculty  and  students — and  fre- 
quently is  burdened  with  an  adverse  Image. 
Authorized  to  confer  no  degree  higher  than 
the  associate's,  and  usually  leaving  its  doors 
open  to  anyone  who  wants  to  enter,  the  two- 
year  college  struggles  to  reconcile  Its  exist- 
ence with  two  popular  concepts — that  a  gen- 
uine college  should  be  at  least  somewhat  se- 
lective, and  that  it  should  offer  a  four-year 
program. 

A  typical  urban  representative  is  Bronx 
Community  College,  which  soon  will  have  its 
own  campus  but.  for  the  present,  makes  its 
headqviarters  on  East  184th  Street.  It  is 
around  the  corner  from  Loew's  Paradise  and 
a  block  and  a  half  off  the  Grand  Concourse, 
that  expansive  ribbon  of  10-lane  concrete 
along  which  the  borough's  blight  Is  being 
propelled  northward,  a  relentless  encroach- 
ment of  misery  that  has  transformed  the 
once-proud  Bronx  Into  the  most  impoverished 
of  New  York's  62  counties. 

As  Irony  would  have  It,  the  tan,  five-story 
brick  building  used  to  house  one  of  the  spark- 
ling Jewels  In  the  city's  tarnished  public  ed- 
ucational system,  the  Bronx  High  School  of 
Science,  with  Its  brainy,  high-achieving 
youngsters  who  carried  forth  their  ambitions 
to  places  like  Harvard,  M.I.T.  and  Yale.  Now — 
Bronx  Science  Itself  having  been  relocated 


21  blocks  to  the  north — the  building  Is  home 
to  a  different  type  of  school.  While  learning 
is  still  Its  first  order  of  business,  Bronx  Com- 
munity, with  a  majority  of  blacks  and  Puerto 
Rlcans  among  Its  12.700  students,  refiects  a 
changing  city  and  different  needs.  Educa- 
tion at  Bronx  Community  means  biochemis- 
try and  the  history  of  Western  clvUlzation. 
but  It  also  may  mean  Instruction  In  the  re- 
pair of  air-condltloners  and  the  punching  of 
computer  cards,  or  even  the  kind  of  tutelage 
deemed  necessary  to  bring  undergraduates 
above  an  eighth-grade  reading  level. 

Indeed,  70  per  cent  of  Bronx  Commu- 
nity's entering  students  cannot  read,  write 
and  compute  figures  on  i.  college  level;  52  per 
cent  come  from  families  with  annual  In- 
comes of  less  than  $7,500.  and  only  6.8  per 
cent  have  fathers  who  are  college  graduates. 
Examples  of  the  deficiencies  many  of  them 
bring  with  them  are  legion.  Two  students 
paid  to  tutor  in  mathematics  tell  of  having 
to  teach  some  students  how  to  add  5  and  3; 
a  Yale  graduate,  teaching  English  part-time 
at  the  college,  discovers  that  the  only  way  he 
can  lift  the  low  reading  level  of  some  of  his 
collegians  is  to  use  sixth-grade  materials  lie 
borrows  from  his  mother,  an  elementary- 
school  principal. 

Yet,  given  this  lack  of  preparation,  many 
of  the  students  harbor  a  mystical  faith  that 
the  magic  of  higher  education  will  somehow 
alter  and  elevate  them.  "They  come  here 
thinking  that  It  can  change  their  lives  and 
I  agree  with  them."  says  George  B.  Davis,  a 
young  black  novelist  and  former  newspaper- 
man, who  lectures  in  the  English  depart- 
ment and  coordinates  Bronx  Community 
Colleges  black-studies  program.  "They  are 
less  sophisticated  than  students  who  go  to 
four-year  colleges,  and  their  academic  back- 
ground Is  not  as  good.  The  level  of  class  dis- 
cussion is  less  abstract  than  It  might  be 
somewhere  else,  and  many  of  them  have 
trouble  finding  time  to  do  homework  as- 
signments because  they  have  part-time  and 
full-time  Jobs.  Their  lack  of  preparedness  Is 
frustrating  to  a  teacher.  But  many  of  them 
are  bright  and  eager  and  have  had  high- 
school  covmselors  who  told  them  they  weren't 
college  material.  They  found  themselves 
shunted  into  courses  that  did  not  prepare 
them  for  college." 

Today,  there  are  2,866,062  students  in  1.141 
two-year  institutions  in  the  United  States. 
There  were  fewer  than  a  dozen  two-year 
colleges  m  the  nation  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  Most  of  them  were  privately 
supported,  finishing-school-type  Institu- 
tions. Until  the  nlneteen-flfties,  so  sketchy 
were  the  records  pertaining  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Junior  celleges  that  the  enrollment 
statistics  from  different  sources  conflicted. 
(In  1948,  for  example,  there  were  either  211,- 
000  students  In  492  Institutions,  or  465,815 
students  In  648  Institutions.)  In  the  late 
fifties  and  early  sixties,  following  the  lead  of 
California,  Junior  colleges  began  to  prolif- 
erate. By  1968.  according  to  the  Association 
of  Junior  and  Community  Colleges,  there 
were  1,924,970  students  In  1,038  two-year 
colleges. 

Accompanying  the  change  In  Junior-college 
enrollment  came  a  change  In  appellation.  The 
more  frequent  use  now  of  the  name  "com- 
munity" college  reflects  a  desire  by  two-year 
college  officials  to  play  down  the  pejorative 
"junior";  it  also  reflects  the  fact  that  more 
than  95  per  cent  of  the  two-year  students 
are  In  publicly  supported  Institutions.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  Just  this  year.  Mlaml-Dade 
Junior  College  In  Florida — one  of  the  biggest 
two-year  colleges  In  the  country,  with  an 
enrollment  of  36.500 — changed  Its  middle 
name  to  "community"  because,  as  one  official 
put  It,  "We  have  just  gotten  too  big  to  be 
•junior.' " 
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Nevertheless,  the  redeslgnatlon  of  the  two- 
year  college  seems  not  to  have  dispelled  feel- 
ings of  Inferiority.  Such  Is  the  image  of  the 
community  college  that  when  Domtnlcan- 
born  Gerard  Lscay  was  a  freshman  at  Bronx 
Community,  he  was  so  embarrassed  about  go- 
ing there  that  he  was  ashamed  to  wear  a 
sweat  shirt  bearing  the  college's  name.  "Do 
we  tend  to  have  an  Inferior  statvis?  The  an- 
swer Is  unequivocally  yes,"  says  Dr.  Herbert 
Robblns,  psychology  coordinator  for  the 
school's  social-science  department.  "Four- 
year  schools  look  down  their  noses  at  us  and 
students  In  four-year  schools  think  students 
In  Junior  colleges  must  be  Inferior.  In  general, 
that's  the  kind  of  Image  that  community 
colleges  tend  to  project,  and  we  would  like 
to  correct  it." 

Indicative  of  the  attitude  toward  the  com- 
munity college  Is  the  anxiety  that  some  peo- 
ple have  felt  since  It  became  known  last 
year  that  the  state  is  planning  to  help 
New  York  University  out  of  its  financial 
difficulties  by  allowing  City  University  to 
buy  N.Y.U.'s  Heights  campus  in  the  Bronx 
and  turn  it  over  to  Bronx  Community  Col- 
lege. The  purchase  price  Is  to  be  $62-mUlion 
and  an  additional  935-million  is  to  be  spent 
on  renovations.  Concern  has  risen  over  what 
the  community-college  students  might  do  to 
the  magnlficlent  Stanford  White  and  Marcel 
Breuer  buildings  on  the  picturesque,  47-acre 
campus,  and  to  the  busts  of  the  famous 
Americans  that  line  the  promenade  of  the 
Hall  of  Fame,  high  above  the  Harlem  River. 
"They  really  believe  the  Visigoths  are  com- 
ing," says  Paul  Rosenfeld.  a  bearded  associate 
dean  at  Bronx  Community,  who  Is  handling 
the  logistics  of  the  move,  which  will  occur 
this  summer. 

There  are  no  known  Visigoths  at  Bronx 
Community  College,  but  there  are  many 
blaclcs  and  Puerto  Rlcans.  For  some  people, 
accustomed  to  associating  higher  education 
with  white  faces,  that  Is  a  fact  of  life  that 
still  takes  some  getting  used  to.  Members  of 
the  Bronx  Community  faculty  and  adminis- 
tration have  made  a  bold  attempt  to  examine 
their  own  racial  feelings  In  a  series  of  over- 
night retreats  held  during  the  last  year 
and  a  half  at  the  Center  for  Humanistic 
Education  near  Albany.  The  sessions  have 
sometimes  led  to  tears  and  recriminations. 
"We've  been  dealing  with  the  most  difficult 
aspect  of  teaching — altering  human  be- 
havior." says  Dr.  Richard  A.  Donovan,  the 
college's  assistant  dean  of  faculty,  who  has 
been  the  main  figure  behind  the  college's 
humanistic  education  efforts.  "You  have  to 
remember  that  most  of  us  have  cc;me  out 
of  achieving,  middle-class,  white,  traditional 
graduate  programs,  and  we  were  trained  to 
teach  people  like  ourselves.  Now.  we're  try- 
ing to  face  up  to  the  problems  of  teaching  In 
a  multi-racial  society." 

Bronx  Community's  predominantly  white 
student  body  became  a  predominantly 
minority  student  body — a  change  accelerated 
by  City  University's  open  admissions  policy 
that,  since  1970.  has  assured  every  high- 
school  graduate  of  a  place  In  college.  In  1969, 
the  last  year  In  which  It  had  a  selective 
admissions  policy,  Bronx  Community's  en- 
rollment was  54.8  per  cent  white,  31.6  per 
cent  black,  11.3  per  cent  Puerto  Rlcan  and 
2.3  per  cent  "others."  Last  fall,  the  beginning 
of  the  third  year  of  open  admissions,  the 
enrollment  was  34.7  per  cent  white,  45.8  per 
cent  black,  17.9  per  cent  Puerto  Rlcan  and 
1.6  per  cent  "others." 

Community  colleges,  particularly  In  urban 
locales,  tend  to  attract  a  larger  proportion 
of  minority  students  than  do  four-year  col- 
leges and  universities.  One  reason  Is  that  tui- 
tion charges  are  Invariably  lower  because, 
with  their  smaller  per-student  operating 
costs,  community  colleges  are  designed  to  ac- 
commodate those  least  able  to  afford  blghw 


education.  Another  reason  Is  that  open  ad- 
mission Is  the  rule  at  most  of  them. 

This  pattern  of  low  tuitions  and  open  ad- 
missions has  had  much  to  do  with  .'tilslng 
the  black  enrollment  In  higher  education 
throughout  the  country — a  rise  of  211  per 
cent  since  1964.  It  Is  estimated  by  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Junior  and  Community 
Colleges  that  almost  40  per  cent  of  all  the 
blacks  in  institutions  of  higher  education  at- 
tend community  colleges.  Nevertheless,  com- 
munity colleges  on  the  whole  serve  predomi- 
nantly white  students,  for  many  of  the  In- 
stitutions are  situated  In  rural. and  suburban 
areas  where  there  are  few  blacks.  If  blacks 
have  gained  by  the  spread  of  the  community 
colleges,  then  whites  have  gaiiied  even  more. 
In  the  opinion  of  some  observers,  the  role 
that  the  community  college  has  been  playing 
vis-a-vis  the  blacks  is  of  questionable  value. 
"The  community  college,  generally  viewed  as 
the  leading  edge  of  au  open  and  egalitarian 
system  of  higher  education.  Is  In  reality  a 
prime  contemporary  expression  of  the  dual 
historical  patterns  of  class-based  tracking  and 
of  educational  Inflation,"  Jerome  Karabel,  a 
Harvard  graduate  student,  wrote  last  Novem- 
ber In  The  Harvard  Educational  Review.  "The 
community  college  is  Itself  the  bottom  track 
of  the  system  of  higher  education  both  In 
class  origins  and  (the|  occupational  destina- 
tions of  Its  students.  ...  As  access  to  col- 
lege was  universalized  .  .  .  separate  schools, 
two-year  community  colleges  (were  created 
to)  provide  an  education  for  most  students 
that  would  not  only  be  different  from  a 
bachelor's  degree  program,  but  also  shorter. 
The  net  effect  of  educational  Inflation  Is  thus 
to  vitiate  the  social  Impact  of  extending 
educational  opportunity  to  a  higher  level." 
At  Bronx  Community,  students  pvirsulng 
the  associate's  degree  fall  Into  two  categories, 
transfer  and  career.  The  transfer  program, 
which  covers  58  per  cent  of  the  students,  pre- 
pares them  to  go  on  to  a  senior  college  for 
bachelor's  degree  students.  A  student  may  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  four-year  degree  In  busi- 
ness, engineering,  liberal  arts,  science,  even 
music. 

Do  community  college  students  go  on  to 
four-year  colleges?  Bronx  Community  has 
Just  completed  a  study  of  what  happened  to 
the  class  that  entered  the  college  In  1970.  It 
was  found  that  4  per  cent  of  the  open-ad- 
mlsslon  students  and  14  percent  of  the 
other  students  (who  would  have  quallfled  for 
admissions  under  the  more  rigorous  pre-open 
admissions  standards)  have  obtained  two- 
year  degrees;  approximately  95  per  cent  of 
these  went  on  to  senior  colleges.  In  addition. 
45  per  cent  of  the  members  of  the  class  that 
entered  In  1970  are  still  enrolled  at  Bronx 
Community.  Of  the  rest,  a  small  percentage 
transferred  to  other  colleges. 

This  is  consistent  with  the  pattern  that 
shows  community  college  students  taking 
longer  to  complete  their  programs  than  com- 
parable students  In  four-year  Institutions. 
The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion. In  a  1970  report,  found  that,  of  the 
freshmen  who  enter  a  community  college 
planning  to  go  on  t^  a  senior  college,  about 
one-half  end  up  in  such  Institutions;  fur- 
thermore, a  majority  of  those  who  transfer 
eventual.y  earn  their  baccalaureates. 

Sometimes  transferring  Isn't  all  that  easy. 
It  is  common  for  some  senior  histitutlons  to 
refuse  to  accept  all  of  the  credits  earned 
bv  community  coHce  pT'>''\'''te"5.  t'^"  C--ne- 
gle  Commission  asserted  In  Its  report  that  n- 
lations  between  senior  colleges  r>nd  *unior 
colleges  still  need  a  great  deal  of  improve- 
ment. (The  State  University  of  New  York  has 
announced  that  by  1974  it  will  guarantee  that 
every  graduate  of  a  transfer  program  In  one 
of  Its  38  community  colleges  will  have  the 
right  to  be  accepted  Into  a  senior  college  or 
university.  The  eight  SUNY-afflllated  com- 


munity colleges  operated  by  the  City  Univer- 
sity already  make  this  guarantee.) 

The  nontransfer  students  at  Bronx  Com- 
munity (the  42  per  cent  enrolled  In  the 
career  program)  are  equipped  through  their 
education  to  go  directly  Into  the  labor  market 
with  no  further  schooling.  Typical  career 
programs  are  medical  laboratory  technology, 
legal  secretarial  skills  and  data  processing. 
Some  of  the  career  programs,  such  as  elec- 
trical technology  and  nursing,  though  of  a 
terminal  nature,  provide  sufficient  back- 
ground for  students  to  go  on  for  bachelor's 
('.e^rees  If  they  so  choose.  (At  least  two  Ivy 
League  universities,  eager  to  boost  their  mi- 
nority enrollments  In  engineering,  have  en- 
couraged Bronx  Community  College  to  steer 
engineering  technology  students  to  them.) 

By  far  the  most  popular  career  program  Is 
nur^iing.  Students  even  major  In  other  fields 
waiting  their  turn  to  be  admitted  to  the 
niirsing  program,  which,  with  an  enrollment 
of  1,180  Is  Jammed  full.  Nursing  students 
have  their  own  13-story  building,  which  con- 
tains dormitory  facilities,  classrooms  and 
laboratories,  adjacent  to  Bronx  Mxinclpal 
Hospital  Center  on  Pelham  Parkway  In  the 
northeast  Bronx.  The  students.  96  per  cent 
of  whom  are  women,  seem  Intensely  motl- 
vatea.  "For  many  of  them,  especially  the 
blaclu  and  Puerto  Rlcans,"  says  Dr.  Beatrice 
Perlmutter,  head  of  the  nursing  program, 
"this  changes  their  whole  lives.  It  makes 
them  professionals,  where  before  they  were 
nothing." 

Nursing,  though.  Is  the  exception.  Bronx 
Community — like  most  such  colleges — has 
trouble  persuading  students  to  go  into  the 
technical  and  vocational  programs.  They 
want  to  major  In  liberal  arts  and  other  fields 
that  parallel  those  in  four-yeAr  colleges  and 
universities.  If  the  community  college  is  the 
bottom  echelon  of  higher  education,  then 
technical  and  vocational  programs  are  the 
bottom  echelon  of  Its  curriculum.  Bronx 
Community  representatives  have  even  been 
visiting  high  schools  In  the  borough  to  try 
to  talk  students  Into  entering  the  i.-ollege'8 
career  programs. 

"There  Is  a  selling  Job  that  must  be  done," 
says  the  school's  president.  Dr.  James  A. 
Colston.  "It  Is  a  matter  of  prestige,  and  mi- 
norities have  waited  so  long  to  get  Into  higher 
education  that  now  they've  made  It,  they 
want  to  test*  themselves  out  at  the  bachelor's 
degree  level."  Dr.  Colston,  who  gave  up  a  life- 
time appointment  as  nresident  rf  KncxvlUe 
College  to  accept  the  Bronx  Community  pres- 
idency, was  thought  to  be  the  first  black 
appointed  to  head  a  nonblack  college  when 
he  was  named  to  his  post  In  1966,  succeeding 
the  founding  president.  Dr.  Morris  Melster. 

Beyond  those  enrolled  In  the  regular 
transfer  and  career  programs.  Bronx  Com- 
munity reaches  more  than  5.000  additional 
students  through  continuing  education — 
330,000  hours  of  noncredlt  courses  given  at 
63  separate  sites  for  people  of  all  ages  who 
want  to  acquire  the  basic  skills  necessary  to 
gefiobs,  to  upgrade  their  skills,  to  get  promo- 
tions and  to  fill  leisure  tim^.  The  continuin(»- 
educatlon  program  is  primarily  paid  for  by 
government  and  foundation  prants.  For  In- 
stance, the  State  Bureau  of  Manpower  De- 
velopment pays  the  college  $245,000  to  tefl?h 
hitrh-school  dropouts  to  be  auto  mechanics; 
and  the  United  States  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  pays  $80,000  for  cot'n- 
selln^  and  Instruction  to  prepare  VleM-.am 
veterans  for  college. 

In  addition  to  continuing  education,  there 
Is  a-TOth'r  arei  of  activity,  sometimes  CTtr-- 
verslal.  In  which  Bronx  Community  and  other 
two-year  colleges  may  get  Involved.  It  Is 
"community  service,"  a  gray  area  In  which 
the  college  makes  Its  physical  and  human 
resources  available  to  surrounding  neighbor- 
hoods. "Some  people  have  thought  the  col- 
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lege  should  be  satisfied  to  perform  only  an 
educational  function  because  that  Is  so  Im- 
portant," sajrs  Eric  Cox  of  the  contlnulng- 
educatlon  staff.  "But  I  think  that  in  the 
snme  way  that  the  land-granT  college  did 
wonders  for  agriculture,  so  can  the  commu- 
nity college  do  much  to  extricate  our  cities 
from  the  tremendous  mess  they're  in." 

Teaching  at  Bronx  Community  is  con- 
ducted by  a  full-time  faculty  of  640,  supple- 
mented by  400  moonlighters  from  business. 
Industry  and  other  educational  Institutions. 
For  faculty  members,  the  biggest  difference 
between  working  In  a  community  college  and 
a  four-year  college  Is  the  emphasis  on  teach- 
ing. Two-year  colleges  place  much  lighter 
stress  on  research,  publishing  and  scholarly 
ventures.  A  survey  released  this  year  by  the 
National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics 
In  Washington  also  found  that  Junior  col- 
leges constitute  the  lowest-paying  segment 
of  higher  education.  The  average  salary  of  a 
university  fsiculty  member  Is  $15,301:  a  four- 
year  college  faculty  membo-,  $13,059:  and  a 
two-year  college  faculty  member,  $12,553. 
Community  colleges  In  the  City  University 
are  an  anomaly  because  all  of  CUNT'S  teach- 
ers are  represented  by  the  same  union,  the 
Professional  Staff  Congress,  which  Is  afSllated 
with  both  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers. There  Is  virtually  complete  parity  in  pay 
for  community  college  and  senior  college  fac- 
ulty in  the  City  University. 

Elsewhere  hi  the  country,  though,  com- 
munity college  faculty  members  not  only 
tend  to  receive  lower  salaries  than  their  col- 
leagues In  four-year  Institutions,  but  also,  in 
general,  have  more  modest  academic  back- 
grounds. Fewer  of  them  have  Ph.D.'s,  and 
many  come  Into  community-college  teaching 
from  the  ranks  of  high-school  faculties. 

The  current  glut  of  Ph.D.'s  seeking  Jobs — 
and  the  attempt  to  upgrade  community- 
college  faculties — has  changed  this  pattern 
somewhat.  Nevertheless,  the  essential  dif- 
ference— the  lack  of  orientation  toward  re- 
search and  publishing  by  two-year-college 
faculty  members — remains.  Bronx  Commu- 
nity has  Its  handful  of  scholars,  such  as  Its 
plastics-technology  expert.  Dr.  Sheldon  M. 
Atlas,  and  Its  authority  on  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
(who  was  a  Bronx  resident).  Dr.  Burton  R. 
PoUln.  By  and  large,  however,  at  a  school 
where  fewer  than  20  per  cent  of  the  faculty 
members  have  doctorates,  what  counts  most 
Is  teaching  and  being  able  to  relate  to 
students. 

Teachers  like  Dr.  Leo  Lleberman  skillfully 
blend  entertainment  and  Information  to 
command  the  attention  of  their  students. 
Working  In  a  crowded  room  with  a  Blble-as- 
llterature  class  of  more  than  30  and  a  text — 
the  Bible — that,  In  the  hands  of  a  more 
languid  professor,  would  almost  certainly  be 
soporific.  Dr.  Lleberman  can  make  an  Old 
Testament  patriarch  seem  as  familiar  to  his 
students  as  the  man  who  runs  the  comer 
candy  store. 

"Who  Is  our  next  great  character?"  he 
asks  without  bothering  to  wait  for  a  response. 
"Abraham.  You  remember  the  covenant  he 
made  with  God.  Seared  Into  the  flesh  through 
circumcision.  Well,  In  addition,  Ood  made 
another  arrangement  with  Abraham.  What 
was  It?  You  are  living  on  the  Grand  Con- 
course In  the  Bronx  and  what  does  Ood  say 
to  do?  He  says.  'Get  thee  out  of  the  land  you 
were  bom  In  and  go  to  Scarsdale.  Get  thee 
out  of  thy  country  and  from  thy  kindred 
and  from  thy  father's  house,  unto  the  land 
that  I  will  show  thee.'  "  Slender  and  frenetic, 
be  darts  from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the 
other,  spouting  quotations,  firing  questions. 
Students  thumb  quickly  through  their  Bibles, 
searching  for  quotations,  trying  to  keep  up 
aa  he  r»ce«  through  the  cast  of  characters 
.  .  .  Noah,  Isaac  Esau,  Jacob.  Perhaps  too 


mu-,h  Broadway  to  please  the  purists,  but  it 
iJ  a  coiirse  many  students  may  remember 
when  the  others  have  been  forgotten, 

Joseph  (GU)  Riley  leans  less  on  showman- 
ship, yet  he  also  captivates  his  students,  fill- 
ing their  heads  with  the  essence  of  organic 
chemistry.  A  bruiser  of  a  man  who  looks  as 
If  he  haid  played  middle  linebacker  some- 
where (actually,  what  he  played  was  basket- 
ball), Mr.  Riley,  now  a  Ph.D.  candidate,  got 
his  undergraduate  education  at  North  Caro- 
lina College,  a  black  Institution  across  the 
street  from  his  boyhood  home  in  Durham. 
Three  years  ago,  he  quit  an  Industrial  chem- 
ist's Job,  where  he  was  making  twice  as 
much  money,  to  teach  kids  at  Bronx  Com- 
munity. 

"I  had  always  done  some  tutoring  on  the 
side,"  say  Mr.  Riley,  "and  I  decided  It's  what 
I  wanted  to  do  most.  I  have  a  feeling  I  do 
pretty  well  with  kids."  He  does.  This  particu- 
lar day,  he  Is  wearing  brown  corduroy  pants 
and  a  green  sweater.  No  Jacket  or  tie.  He  Is 
standing  behind  a  lab  bench  at  the  front  of 
a  tiered  lecture  hall,  and  talking  about  what 
happens  when  an  electrical  charge  enters  a 
ring.  "Do  you  follow  me?"  the  mustachioed 
Mr.  Riley  asks  a  student  who  is  wearing  a 
look  of  bemusement.  "Ask  me  a  question. 
Maybe  I  can  help  you." 

"I  lost  you  at  the  beginning,"  the  student 
says,  and  Mr.  Riley,  lecturing  from  memory 
and  without  notes,  patiently  reviews  what 
he  said  moments  earlier.  And  so  It  goes,  as 
Billy  Pilgrim  observed,  until  the  hour  has 
been  consumed.  One  step  back  for  each  two 
ahead. 

Student  after  student  attests  to  the  per- 
sonal attention  lavished  by  faculty  members 
and  staff  at  Bronx  Community.  "The  teachers 
here  like  to  help,"  says  Joanne  Turkfeld,  a 
brown-eyed,  dark-haired  21-year-old  sopho- 
more. "They  treat  you  like  a  human  being." 
Moreover,  the  Individualized  approach  Is 
fortified  by  a  flock  of  full-time  counselors 
and  a  battery  of  personalized  tutorial  serv- 
ices— assistance  on  a  scale  that  Is  generally 
unavailable  at  a  four-year  college  or  uni- 
versity. 

"Many  students  come  to  a  place  like  this 
with  the  feeling  that  they  have  been  aca- 
demic failures  in  high  sphool,"  says  Dr.  Cort- 
land P.  Auser,  the  53 -year-old  chairman  of 
the  school's  English  department.  "They  are 
uptight,  and  before  they  can  succeed  they 
have  to  prove  to  themselves  that  they  aren't 
failures.  We  should  be  sensitive  and  aware 
of  their  needs.  It  Isnt  a  matter  of  diluting 
standards.  The  standards  stay  the  same, 
but  the  approach  changes." 

Some  critics  are  not  so  sure  of  that.  They 
view  the  low  level  of  prior  achievement  of 
so  many  of  the  students,  and  the  remedial 
efforts  to  improve  their  performance,  as  a 
diminution  of  standards.  "There  should  be  a 
method  of  sifting  the  applicants  and  choos- 
ing those  who  are  best  suited  to  benefit  from 
a  college  education,"  declares  Samuel  D. 
Ehrenpreis,  deputy  chairman  of  Bronx  Com- 
munity's history  department  and  a  veteran 
of  22  years  of  teaching  in  the  CUNY  system. 
"This  is  not  a  class  or  racial  thing.  There 
are  numbers  of  whites  from  middle-class 
backgrounds  who  should  be  sifted  out.  No 
one  should  be  admitted  unless  he  can  read 
and  write  on  a  13th  grade  level.  Unless  these 
matters  are  corrected,  standards  are  bound 
to  slip.  They  have  been  slipping  already.  We 
will  turn  into  an  educational  slimi." 

The  change  In  the  character  of  the  student 
body  since  the  advent  of  open  admissions 
manifests  itself  In  disparate  ways.  In  the 
college's  tiny  48,000-volume,  200-seat  library, 
the  emphasis  is  not  on  research  but  on  help- 
ing young  people  who  have  seldom  been  In 
libraries  to  leam  the  skills  needed  to  carry 
out  their  assignments.  "In  a  university  li- 


brary," says  Dr.  Edwin  W.  Terry,  the  chief 
librarian,  "the  collection  is  what  is  Im- 
portant. Here  It  Is  service."  This  means  that 
the  Job  of  a  librarian  at  Bronx  Community 
involves  teaching  students  how  to  use  a  card 
file  and  how  to  write  correct  grammar  In  a 
research  paper.  It  means,  too,  telling  them 
politely  but  firmly  about  the  difference  be- 
tween plagiarism  and  research. 

At  Bronx  Community,  remediation  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  bridge  that  carries  improp- 
erly prepared  students  to  the  promised  land 
of  college-level  courses.  It  Is,  In  the  opinion 
of  some,  however,  a  decrepit  trestle  that 
ought  to  be  condemned.  "Remediation  has 
been  a  big  flop,"  declares  Richard  Heller,  a 
biologist,  who  has  been  among  Bronx  Com- 
munity's leading  boosters  of  open  admis- 
sions. "It  has  been  a  crash  program  that  has 
come  crashing  down  around  the  ears  of  peo- 
ple who  didn't  design  It  well  enough." 

What  is  wrong  with  the  remedial  program, 
according  to  Diane  Johnson,  an  articulate 
young  black  who  grew  up  in  Brooklyn's  de- 
pressed Bedford-Stuyvesant  section.  Is  that 
the  courses  stop  short  of  bringing  the  stu- 
dent to  the  college  level.  In  addition,  she 
says  that  there  Is  little  provision  for  dealing 
with  the  emotional  and  social  needs  of  the 
students.  "I  had  to  take  a  whole  year  of  re- 
mediation and,  of  course,  there  was  no  credit 
for  the  courses,"  Miss  Johnson  complains 
bitterly.  "It's  a  damned  shame.  When  I  was 
In  high  school,  I  ranked  20th  in  my  class, 
and  then  I  got  here  and  I  was  shocked  by 
my  low  scores  on  the  tests.  I  was  being  fooled 
In  high  school.  The  basic  problems  that  most 
of  us  have  here  are  the  fault  of  the  New 
York  City  public  school  system.  It's  not  that 
we  don't  appreciate  open  admissions.  We  do. 
But  the  big  thing  Is  to  find  methods  of 
remediation  that  don't  penalize  us  any  more 
than  we  have  been  already." 

Penalties  are  something  community-col- 
lege students  would  prefer  to  dispense  with. 
Had  they  not  been  penalized  In  one  way  or 
another,  many  of  them  would  never  have 
gone  to  a  community  college.  They  arrive 
In  search  of  success — ^though  a  large  number 
will  find  only  renewed  failure — and,  when 
the  most  abject  of  them  discover  success, 
it  Is  sometimes  a  story  of  spectacular  di- 
mensions. "Even  If  only  a  minority  of  them 
make  It  through.  It  Is  that  many  more  who 
have  been  saved  from  going  down  the  drain," 
says  Dr.  Morton  Rosenstock,  the  associate 
dean  of  Bronx  Cqmmunity's  faculty.  "I 
know  It  sounds  like  the  Salvation  Army,  but 
when  they  make  It,  we  have  saved  souls." 

Peter  Velez  was  saved,  and  he  would  be 
the  first  to  admit  It.  A  Puerto  Rican-bom 
high  school  dropout,  he  returned  to  school 
at  night  to  get  his  diploma  when  he  was 
past  20.  He  thought  about  college  and  men- 
tioned It  to  a  counselor,  who,  upon  looking 
at  his  grades,  admonished  him  to  forget  the 
Idea  and  get  a  Job.  He  persisted,  and,  to  get 
him  off  hla  back,  the  counselor  told  Mr. 
Velez  that  he  would  take  care  of  getting 
him  into  college.  "I  didn't  even  know  that  I 
was  supposed  to  do  It  myself,  and  when 
September  came  I  found  out,  of  course,  that 
the  counselor  had  done  nothing."  In  Feb- 
ruary, Mr.  Velez  enrolled  In  Bronx  Com- 
munity, the  only  college  that  would  have 
him.  He  dropped  out  after  a  semester  and 
went  Into  the  Army  for  four  years.  Last  year, 
at  age  30,  and  the  father  of  two,  Mr.  Velez, 
president  of  the  college's  student  govern- 
ment, was  graduated  as  valedictorian  of  his 
class  with  an  A-minus  average,  winning  three 
commencement  awards.  Today,  the  recipient 
of  a  scholarship,  he  Is  studying  for  a  bache- 
lor's degree  In  City  College's  engineering 
school.  "What  Bronx  Community  College  did 
for  me  I  can  never  repay,"  he  says.  "It  was 
my  crowning  glory,  a  place  where  people 
went  out  of  their  way  to  help  me.  Without 
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the  chance  that  the  community  college  gave 
me,  I  probably  would  have  had  to  spend  the 
rest  of  my  life  working  In  a  factory." 


INEXPENSIVE  TRAVEL  IS  A  FAMILY 
AFFAIR 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  CAB 
has  taken  a  strong  stand  against  reduced 
air  fares.  The  gradual  elimination  of 
youth  and  family  fares  has  already  be- 
gun. The  CAB  claims  that  these  fares 
are  discriminatory.  If  all  programs  are 
to  be  3nded  because  they  are  discrimina- 
tory, regardless  of  their  effects  or  jus- 
tifications, an  entire  range  of  programs 
for  the  handicapped,  the  elderly,  and  the 
poor,  will  have  to  be  eliminated  also.  The 
CAB  is  giving  lip  service  to  the  Idea  of 
nondiscrimination  while  continuing  to 
allow  military  and  ministeral  reductions, 
though  they  are  equally  discriminatory. 

In  point  of  fact,  what  we  are  witnessing 
is  another  attempt  by  a  Federal  agency 
to  represent  the  best  Interests  of  the  in- 
dustry's profit  figures  rather  than  the 
best  interests  of  the  public.  The  CAB  Is 
protecting  industry  from  itself;  the 
agency  has  repeatedly  turned  down  re- 
duced air  fare  plans  submitted  by  the  air- 
lines. 

Furthermore,  the  evidence  upon  which 
the  CAB  has  foimd  reduced  fares  to  be 
unprofitable  Is,  by  its  own  admissions, 
plagued  with  inaccuracies.  In  its  Decem- 
ber 5,  1972,  opinion  on  reduced  fares,  the 
majority  of  the  CAB  stated  that  all  of  the 
methods  used  to  measure  the  amoimt  of 
new  business  generated  by  the  dlscoimt 
fares  had  deficiencies. 

A  mere  four  airlines  submitted  on- 
board surveys  which  were  considered  in 
this  area.  Because  of  this  and  other  in- 
adequacies, two  of  the  five  members  of 
the  Board  found  the  evidence  in  the  re- 
cord to  be  Insufficient  and  dissented  from 
the  majority's  opinion.  "In  the  absence 
of  more  convincing  Information"  they 
concluded  that  each  individual  airline 
should  be  responsible  for  determining  the 
desirability  of  promotional  fares.  The 
legislation  I  am  Introducing  today  would 
allow  just  this  flexibility. 

This  follows  a  CAB  pattern  recently 
demonstrated  in  International  flights. 
Fearing  the  effects  of  competition  on 
proflts,  the  CAB  vetoed  the  proposals  of 
the  major  European  airlines  to  drastical- 
ly reduce  fares  for  transatlantic  flights. 
"Thousands  who  anticipated  vacations 
abroad,  finally  within  their  means,  were 
disappointed  by  the  Board's  action.  The 
plan  to  eliminate  special  domestic  rates 
as  well  shows  that  they  were  not  moti- 
vated by  a  policy  of  promoting  "seeing 
America  first."  The  CAB  is  simply  de- 
voted to  high  fares  across  the  board. 

The  alternative  reduced  fare  plan  cur- 
rently being  proposed  by  TWA  is  inade- 
quate. This  plan  calls  for  a  reservation 
with  deposit  90  days  in  advance  with 
payment  in  full  due  60  days  prior  to  the 
day  of  departure.  This  is  not  how  travel 
In  America   traditionally  works.   Only 


rarely  are  plans  so  sufficiently  firm 
months  in  advance  that  people  will  be 
willing  to  risk  such  a  substantial  amount 
of  money. 

Rather  than  ending  youth  fare,  the 
program  should  be  expanded  so  as  to 
include  the  elderly.  The  elderly  do  not 
have  a  greater  right  to  travel,  but  they 
have  the  greatest  opportunity  to  travel; 
a  time  when  they  are  not  subject,  year 
roimd,  to  a  rigid  schedule.  For  the  rich 
air  travel  will  never  be  a  problem,  no 
matter  what  age  group  they  fall  into. 
However,  the  middle  class  have  the  op- 
portunity for  travel  when  they  are  young 
and  when  they  are  old;  this  mobility  is 
very  much  dependent  on  reduced  air 
fares. 

We  often  lament  the  break  up  of  the 
family  in  America.  Yet  at  a  time  when 
the  entire  Nation  must  be  viewed  as  a 
prosepective  market  for  work  and  educa- 
tion, air  travel  is  often  the  only  way  of 
reuniting  families.  The  costs  of  higher 
education  are  already  exhorbitant;  the 
elimination  of  youth  fares  will  prevent 
children  away  at  school  from  visiting 
with  their  families. 

For  the  elderly  this  can  be  an  even 
greater  hardship.  Many  live  at  a  low- 
income  level  where  full  fares  are  prohibi- 
tive. Yet,  often,  the  ability  to  visit  and 
be  united  with  their  children  and  grand- 
children provides  the  greatest  joy  and 
meaning  at  this  time  of  life. 

I  urge  the  CAB  to  reconsider  its  posi- 
ton.  I  also  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
legislation  authorizing  reduced  air  fares 
for  youth  and  for  the  elderly.  These  fares 
In  past  years  have  provided  great  beneflts 
to  our  children  In  terms  of  education, 
travel,  and  the  reunion  of  families.  They 
have  equal  potential  to  enrich  the  lives 
of  our  senior  citizens. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
that  would  authorize  general  reduced- 
rate  transportation  and  for  handicapped 
persons  and  for  those  over  65  years  of 
age.  It  would  eliminate  the  "standby" 
procedures  for  these  groups  of  people  as 
clearly  impractical. 

The  legislation  also  authorizes  reduced 
air  fare  rates  for  persons  under  21  years 
of  age  on  a  "standby"  basis.  I  am  re- 
questing hearings  on  this  and  similar 
measures  at  the  earliest  possible  date  in 
hopes  that  some  action  will  be  taken 
before  the  peak  of  the  summer  travel 
season  Is  over. 


RETRENCHMENT  ON  THE  INFLA- 
TION FRONT 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday,  President  Nixon  announced 
that  he  was  abandoning  the  Ill-conceived 
policies  of  phase  m  to  relnstitute  a  sys- 
tem of  strict  economic  controls.  In  his 
speech  last  week,  the  President  an- 
nounced the  relmposltlon  of  price  con- 


trols, similar  to  those  we  experienced 
during  phase  I. 

We  seem  to  be  going  around  in  circles 
in  the  matter  of  controlling  inflation. 
We  started  in  August  1971  with  a  system 
of  across  the  board  wage  and  price 
freezes,  to  control  a  widely  spiralling  rate 
of  inflation.  From  there  we  went  to  a 
fairly  stringent  program  of  economic 
controls,  limiting  the  rise  in  prices  and 
wages  to  levels  considered  to  be  con- 
sistent with  inflationary  control  and  eco- 
nomic growth.  This  system  was  aban- 
doned last  January  for  pha^e  HI,  which 
removed  most  controls,  and  sought  to  let 
the  economy  pretty  much  take  care  of 
itself. 

President  Nixon,  surrounded  as  he  was 
by  "free  market"  economists,  felt  in 
January  that  he  was  doing  the  best  job 
possible  in  controlling  Inflation.  The 
"free  marketers"  felt  that  inflation  could 
be  controlled  best  by  letting  the  opera- 
tions of  the  market — supply  and  de- 
mand— occur  naturally.  In  that  way, 
prices  would  eventually  find  their  level, 
and  Inflation  would  taper  off  to  an  ac- 
ceptable 2.5  percent  annual  rate. 

We  saw  that  this  never  happened  in 
the  6  months  phase  II  was  in  effect.  Nor, 
I  believe,  woiUd  it  ever  have  happened. 
A  major  reason  for  this,  in  spite  of  the 
pious  pontificatlons  of  George  Shultz,  is 
that  we  no  longer  live  in  a  country  where 
there  is  a  totally  free  market.  In  fact, 
since  the  days  of  the  great  robber  barons 
and  monopolies  of  the  late  19th  century, 
we  never  did.  When  private  manipula- 
tions of  the  marketplace  became  intol- 
erable, the  Government  moved  in  to  con- 
trol the  monopolies.  Since  the  passage  of 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  in  1890,  the 
Government  has  been  intimately  involved 
in  regulating  the  economy. 

This  regulation  became  a  full-fledged 
operation  in  Roosevelt's  New  Deal.  We 
may  argue  from  today  until  the  end  of 
time  about- whether  this  has  been  good 
for  the  country.  But  the  fact  still  re- 
mains, the  free  market  is  a  myth,  at  least 
on  the  large  scale.  True,  there  may  still 
be  imbridled  and  healthy  competition 
among  small  business.  But  when  we  reach 
the  level  of  the  Lockheeds,  the  United 
States  Steel  Companies,  the  Littons,  and 
all  the  other  conglomerates,  we  are  deal- 
ing vrith  quasi-governmental  entities 
who  have  long  since  ceased  to  engage  In 
full  and  open  competition. 

Thus,  the  President's  warning  about 
not- coming  to  rely  on  economic  controls 
as  a  narcotic  was  imfortimate  and  mis- 
leading. Our  economy  is  already  con- 
trolled by  giant  corporations.  We  have 
all  heard  in  recent  days  the  suspicions 
voiced  by  many  that  the  present  fuel 
shortage  has  been  manufactured  by  the 
giant  Integrated  oil  companies  as  a  ploy 
to  drive  the  lower-priced  Independents 
out  of  business.  The  fact  that  such 
charges  could  be  seriously  considered  by 
Senator  Henry  Jackson  indicates  to  me 
that  a  controlled  economy  is  now  a  fact 
of  American  life.  The  only  question  is, 
who  is  to  control  the  economy,  and  for 
what  purpose? 

Are  we  to  let  the  giant  conglomerates 
and  corporations  manipulate  supply  and 
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demand  solely  for  their  own  benefit?  The 
story  of  last  summer's  massive  wheat 
sales  to  Russia,  in  which  the  major  grain 
marketing  corporations  reaped  wind- 
fall profits  of  millions  of  dollars,  illus- 
trates the  disastrous  implications  that 
this  would  have  for  the  millions  of  con- 
sumers in  this  country.  It  was  as  a  di- 
rect consequence  A  the  manipulations 
secretly  engaged  in  by  these  companies 
that  the  price  of  wheat  skyrocketed,  pull- 
ing along  with  it  the  price  of  other  grains, 
incredible  increase  in  food  prices  we  have 
seen  in  the  past  few  months. 

The  President  and  his  chief  economic 
advisers  should  be  more  willing  to  take 
the  path  of  the  future.  The  President's 
imposition  of  the  price  freeze  was  in  part 
a  response  to  pressure  from  Europe,  indi- 
cating that  the  American  Government 
was  powerless  to  control  a  nmaway  in- 
flationary spiral.  His  move  was  not  unex- 
pected, but  it  did  not  have  the  desired 
results  of  restoring  confidence  in  the 
American  economy. 

It  would  be  disastrous  to  back  away 
from  a  strong  program  of  economic  con- 
trols. We  tried  this  once  in  phase  III,  and 
the  Nation  experienced  a  greater  growth 
of  inflation  than  it  did  before  any  con- 
trols were  imposed  at  all.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  controls  should  never  have  been 
imposed.  Rather,  it  would  indicate  that 
once  we  have  taken  this  crucial  step  to- 
ward managing  the  economy — pre- 
sumably for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer 
and  taxpayer — we  should  stick  to  our 
guns  until  the  battle  is  over. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  phase  IV  with 
mixed  feelings.  On  the  one  hand,  I  have 
hopes  that  the  President  will  have 
learned  a  lesson  from  the  disasters  of 
phase  III.  We  cannot  afford  to  abandon  a 
strict  set  of  economic  controls  as  long  as 
we  are  committed  to  keeping  down  the 
rate  of  inflation.  But  at  the  same  time, 
I  am  fearful  that  the  President  will  again 
come  under  the  influence  of  Secretary 
Schultz  and  the  "free  marketer."  The 
thinking  of  Mr.  Schultz  and  his  col- 
leagues at  the  Treasury  Department  is 
dangerously  out  of  keeping  with  the 
needs  of  the  American  people  and  econ- 
omy. Should  they  come  to  reimpose  their 
economic  philosophy  on  the  President, 
and  through  him,  on  the  An^erican  econ- 
omy, we  may  never  be  able  to  bring  infla- 
tion under  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  Persident  Nixon, 
in  the  next  few  months,  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  working  out,  and  then 
sticking  to,  a  strong  system  of  wage  and 
price  controls.  He  should  not  allow  for 
any  exceptions  in  any  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy, for  to  do  so  would  only  imdermine 
what  a  system  of  controls  should  be 
achieving.  If  wages  and  prices  are  to  be 
controlled,  then  controls  should  also  be 
imposed  on  profits,  on  interest  rates,  on 
rents  and  on  agricultural  products. 

Controlling  inflation  is  an  all-or-noth- 
ing proposition.  For  the  sake  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  people  it  seeks  to 
govern,  let  us  have  no  more  half-hearted 
measures  in  phase  IV.  Let  us  finally  see 
some  consideration  given  to  those  whose 
dollar  buys  less  and  less  every  day.  Oth- 
erwise, the  President  and  his  advisers 
would  be  better  off  doing  nothing  than 
doing  something  halfway. 


THE   FEDERAL   RESCUE   RESOURCE 
SERVICE  BILL 

(Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  has  been  cited  as  the 
most  significant  piece  of  legislation 
dealing  with  the  work  envirormient  of 
the  American  wage  earner  ever  passed 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
This  public  law  directly  affects  57  million 
workers  in  4  million  work  places. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  entitled 
the  "Federal  Rescue  Resource  Service," 
an  amendment  to  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act.  This  biU  will 
strengthen  OSHA's  ability  to  protect  by 
including  under  its  jurisdiction,  areas  of 
workplace  accidents,  especially  rescue 
operations.  It  provides  for  a  Federal  Res- 
cue Corps  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  readi- 
ness should  it  be  needed  on  the  scene  of 
workplace  disasters.  The  members  of  the 
Corps  shall  be  highly  trained  individuals 
with  specialization  in  a  variety  of  aresis. 
While  not  involved  with  rescue  opera- 
tions, these  persons  shall  train  others  in 
various  rescue  procedures. 

During  an  emergency  situation  how- 
ever, the  Corps,  along  with  any  needed 
equipment,  shall  be  rushed  to  the  scene. 
The  Corps  will  be  maintained  as  a  part 
of  the  Federal  Rescue  Resource  Service 
within  the  Department  of  Labor.  The 
Service  will  maintain  a  running  inven- 
tory of  equipment  available  as  well  as  a 
list  of  those  persons  qualified  to  assist  in 
emergency  situations.  Local  authorities 
will  be  kept  abreast  of  all  available  facili- 
ties under  this  Service,  along  with  per- 
sonnel and  equipment  on  loan  from  oth- 
er Federal  agencies.  The  Service  will  be 
made  available  to  all  through  each  re- 
gional office  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration. 

This  bill  will  mean  the  speedy  applica- 
tion of  the  most  qualified  help  and  serv- 
ices at  a  time  when  they  are  most  needed. 
A  perfect  and  recent  example  of  the  need 
for  such  services  is  the  Bailey's  Cross- 
roads high-rise  disaster.  Here,  the  col- 
lapse of  a  26-story  apartment  building 
under  construction  took  the  lives  of  14 
men  and  left  nearly  50  others  injured. 
County,  State,  and  Federal  officials,  along 
with  the  developer,  made  the  decision  to 
demolish  the  building  almost  immedi- 
ately in  the  hope  of  precluding  a  subse- 
quent collapse  and  injury.  Some  feel  how- 
ever, that  this  action  could  have  caused 
the  death  of  several  of  the  trapped  men 
whose  bodies  had  not  yet  been  recovered. 

My  bill  will  in  all  likelihood  alleviate 
this  situation,  by  providing  the  person- 
nel capable  of  making  such  decisions  and 
equipment  with  which  to  proceed  safely 
and  quickly. 

The  United  States  now  considers 
worker  protection  to  be  an  area  in  which 
a  coordinated  effort  by  labor,  manage- 
ment and  all  levels  of  government  is  both 
justifiable  and  necessary. 

The  Federal  Rescue  Resource  Service 
will  further  promote  this  effort  In  the 
safety  field  and  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  is  the  perfect 


housing  imit.  Although  much  remains  to 
be  done,  occupational  safety  and  health 
have  come  a  long  way  in  the  United 
States  since  the  industrial  revolution. 
The  Federal  Rescue  Resource  Service  is 
yet  another  step  toward  more  complete 
public  protection. 

A  section-by-section  analysis  of  the 
Federal  Rescue  Resource  Service  bill  fol- 
lows: 

Section-by -Section  Analysis  op  the  "Fed- 
eral Rescue  Resourci:  Service" 

To  amend  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  to  establish  a  Federal  Res- 
cue Resource  Service. 

Section  35.  (a)  Workplace  accidents  occur 
occasionally  which  often  require  specially 
qualified  personnel  and  equipment.  This  sec- 
tion establishes  a  program  to  aid  local  au- 
thorities in  the  tracing  and  aqulsition  of 
needed  personnel  and  equipment  In  order  to 
effect  rescue  operations. 

(b)  A  Federal  Rescue  Resource  Service 
shall  be  established  by  the  Secretary  and 
maintained  within  the  Department  of  Labor. 
This  Service  shall: 

(1)  maintain  an  inventory  of  equipment 
for  use  in  rescue  procedures. 

(2)  maintain  a  listing  of  names,  addresses 
and  qualifications  pertaining  to  rescue  per- 
sonnel. 

(3)  inform  local  authorities  of  the  facili- 
ties and  persons  available  for  their  use  In 
emergencies. 

(4)  arrange  with  other  Federal  agencies 
for  the  sharing  and  exchange  of  needed 
equipment  and  personnel. 

(5)  when  necessary,  arrange  with  various 
Individuals,  contracts  allowing  for  the  use 
of  their  services  without  prior  notice. 

(6)  provide  resource  information  to  em- 
ployers. 

(c)  Each  regional  office  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administration 
shall  maintain  an  office  of  the  Service. 

(d)  A  Federal  Rescue  Corps  shall  exist 
within  the  Service,  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Its  members,  trained  in  a  variety  of  spe- 
cializatlons  sbsdl  be  kept  in  a  state  of  readi- 
ness in  case  of  emergency.  When  they  are 
not  needed  for  i-escue,  it  will  be  their  respon- 
sibility to  train  others  In  emergency  proce* 
dures. 
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ANNIVERSARY  OF  SOVIET  INVASION 
OF  BALTIC  STATES 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri-  ) 
day  marked  a  sad  anniversary  for  all 
those  who  hold  freedom  to  all  himian  be- 
ings. It  was  33  years  ago  that  the  U.SJS.R. 
sent  its  troops  sweeping  the  free  Republic 
of  Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic  States, 
Latvia  and  Estonia,  thus  beginning  a 
reign  of  terror  and  repression  that  con- 
tinues in  some  form  to  this  day. 

Horror  upon  horror  has  been  Inflicted 
upon  these  nations  since  1941.  The  Com- 
munists have  "resettled"  one-fourth  of 
the  combined  populations  of  these  Baltic 
nations  in  Siberia  and  other  places.  In 
a  vain  attempt  to  break  the  cultural  and 
nationalistic  spirit  of  their  people.  These 
despicable  practices  also  continue  today, 
yet  the  Soviet  Union  has  still  not  been 
able  to  dim  the  hope  for  freedom  that 
thrives  In  the  hesu*ts  of  these  Baltic 
people. 

Just  last  year  we  heard  of  widespread 
rioting  in  Lithuania  as  the  people  of  that 
nation  demonstrated  their  refusal  to  ac- 
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qulesce  silently  in  the  dictatorial  policies 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Other  reports  of 
anti-Soviet  activities  continue  to  reach 
the  West. 

So  this  is  the  spirit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
continues  to  win  the  admiration  of  peo- 
ple all  over  the  free  world  and  serves  as 
an  inspiration  for  us  all.  And  it  is  in  this 
spirit  that  we  mark  this  anniversary  of 
the  invasion  of  the  Baltic  States  by  re- 
minding ourselves  of  their  plight  and  re- 
newing our  pledge  to  continue  to  work 
for  the  freedom  of  all  captive  nations. 


THE  300TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  FA- 
THER MARQUETTE'S  DISCOVERY 
OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 

(Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  cere- 
mony sponsored  by  the  National  Father 
Marquette  Tercentenary  Commission 
commemorating  the  300th  anniversary  of 
Father  Marquette's  discovery  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  was  held  today  before  the 
statue  of  Father  Marquette  in  Statuary 
Hall  of  the  Capitol.  The  Tercentenary 
Commission  was  most  grateful  for  your 
presence  and  your  fine  remarks  at  the 
brief  ceremony  this  afternoon. 

As  you  know,  two  Wisconsin  grade 
school  students,  Melanie  Tallm£ulge,  a 
sixth  grader  from  Wisconsin  Dells,  and 
Mark  Luelkehoelter,  a  fifth  grader  from 
Antlgo,  winners  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Father  Marquette  drawing  and  essay 
contests,  were  the  guests  of  honor  of  the 
Tercentenary  Commission.  Miss  Tall- 
madge,  of  Indian  heritage,  won  first  prize 
with  her  painting  of  Father  Marquette, 
Luelkehoelter  wrote  the  prize-winning 
essay,  "My  Journey  With  Fathers  Mar- 
quette and  Jollet." 

Minority  Leader  Gerald  R.  Ford  In 
his  remarks  emphasized  the  contribu- 
tions of  Father  Marquette  to  the  Great 
Lakes  area.  He  recounted  the  numerous 
ways  the  great  explorer  was  memorialized 
In  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Also  participating  in  the  ceremony  were 
our  colleagues:  Hon.  Harold  V.  Froeh- 
LicH,  a  member  of  the  Tercentenary 
Commission,  Hon.  Vernon  W.  Thomson, 
Hon.  Les  Aspin,  Hon.  William  A.  Steiger, 
Hon.  David  R.  Obey,  Hon.  Glenn  R. 
Davis,  Hon.  Henry  S.  REtrss,  and  Hon. 
Robert  W.  Kastenmeier,  Hon.  Melvin 
Price,  and  Kenneth  J.  Gray,  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Arnold  J.  Winograd  extended 
greetings  on  behalf  of  James  C.  Wind- 
ham, chairman  of  the  National  Father 
Marquette  Tercentenary  Commission  and 
Mr.  John  M.  Fedders,  attorney  with  the 
Washington  law  firm  of  Arnold  &  Porter, 
represented  Marquette  University. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  remarks  made  by  the 
participants  at  the  brief  ceremony  today 
commemorating  the  300th  anniversary 
of  Father  Marquette's  discovery  of  the 
Mississippi  River: 

Remarks  of  Hon.  Clement  J.  Zablocki 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  extend  a  warm 
welcome  on  behalf  of  Mr.  James  C.  Windham, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Father  Marquette 
Tercentenary  Commission  at  this  ceremony 
commemorating   the   300th   Anniversary   of 
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Father  Jacques  Marquette's  discovery  of  the 
Mississippi  Blver. 

Today  we  honor  a  great  explorer  and  a 
great  man  of  our  early  American  heritage. 

In  paying  tribute  we  recognize  the  signifi- 
cance of  Father  Marquette's  contribution  to 
shaping  the  history  of  the  Midwest — Amer- 
ica's heartland. 

Let  \18  today  recall  Father  Marquette's  deep 
commitment  to  the  belief  that  religion  can 
advance  man  beyond  the  restrictions  of  his 
physical  environment  and  can  provide  man 
the  inner  strength  to  solve  his  most  severe 
problems.  Indeed,  it  was  Father  Marquette's 
commitment  to  religion  and  his  fellowman 
that  motivated  his  discovery  and  exploration 
of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Father  Marquette's  life  exemplifies  the 
Ideals  of  selflessness,  friendship  and  equality 
among  men.  As  we  try  to  uphold  these  prin- 
ciples of  Justice  and  equality,  let  us  remind 
ourselves  of  Father  Marquette's  example  and 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  principles  that 
no  man  deserves  privilege  at  the  expense  of 
others,  and  that  all  men  deserve  freedom 
and  Justice  as  long  as  they  accept  their  cor- 
responding responsibilities. 

As  we  strive  for  human  progress,  let  us  not 
forget  to  preserve  the  natural  and  scenic 
beauty  of  the  Mississippi  River  as  discovered 
by  Father  Marquette  and  his  followers  300 
years  ago  on  June  17,  1673.  Indeed  resolve 
to  conserve  the  resources  and  beauty  of  our 
entire  Country. 

Remarks  of  Representative  Carl  Albert 

It  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  participate 
In  this  ceremony  commemorating  the  300th 
anniversary  of  Father  Jacques  Marquette's 
discovery  of  the  Mississippi  River.  I  can  re- 
member reading  during  my  childhood  of  this 
Important  discovery  and  admiring  the  man 
who  made  It.  That  admiration  still  remains 
with  me  today  as  I  think  about  the  signifi- 
cance of  his  venture  and  the  deep  spiritual 
commitment  he  carried  with  blm  and  shared 
with  others. 

Father  Jacques  Marquette  opened  to  the 
world  the  greatest  waterway  In  the  United 
States.  He  initiated  a  transformation  of  the 
heartland  of  America  into  a  thriving  trans- 
portation, commerce  and  communication 
link  to  virtiially  every  country  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

Coming  from  a  state  which  Is  locked  into 
the  Midcontinent,  I  can  appreciate  first  hand 
the  fruits  of  Father  Marquette's  courageous 
venttuw.  The  Mississippi's  impact  on  the 
states  represented  here  today  has  been  phe- 
nomenal, surpassing  otir  broadest  expecta- 
tions. The  Mississippi  has  been  the  Mldcon- 
tlnent's  lifeline  in  commerce,  and  Its  richest 
symbol  of  progress  and  prosperity. 

The  natural  beauty  of  this  mighty  river 
should  be  preserved  and  utilized  In  a  way 
that  brings  honor  to  Father  Jacques  Mar- 
quette whose  Image  stands  tall  today  in  the 
hearts  at  all  of  us  who  pause  to  remember  his 
great  contribution  to  our  nation. 


ute  on  this  occasion  commemorating  Fr.  Mar- 
quette. 


Remarks  bt  Mr.  Arnold  Winograd,  Rephe- 
sentino  Mr.  James  C.  Windham,  Chairman 
of  the  National  Father  Teecentaht  Com- 
mission 

On  behalf  of  Mr.  James  C.  Windham, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Father  Marquette 
Tercentenary  Commission  and  Chairman  of 
the  Pabat  Brewing  Company,  I  want  to  thank 
Representative  Clement  J.  Zablocki  and  ev- 
eryone else  who  has  contributed  to  making 
this  Tercentennial  celebration  such  a  success. 


Remarks  of  Mr.  Jack  Feooers,  Esq. 
It  is  a  pleasure  and  privilege  to  represent 
Marquette  University  at  this  ceremony  jwiy- 
Ing  tribute  to  Father  Jacques  Marquette  on 
the  occasion  of  the  300th  Anniversary  of 
the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
Jesuit  Fathers,  the  Faculty,  the  alumni  and 
students  of  Marquette  University  Join  in  trib- 


mSPECmON  RIDDLED  BY 
INADEQUACIES 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  supplied  a  copy  of  an  investigation 
of  meat  inspection  in  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  conducted  by  In- 
spector General  Nathaniel  E.  Kossack 
last  year,  which  reveals  a  discouraging 
failure  and  inability  of  that  agency  to 
provide  the  sort  of  Inspection  to  which 
meat  producers  and  consumers  are  en- 
titled. 

It  reveals  that  38  out  of  88  domestic 
plants  reviewed  by  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral had  questiotifible  sanitary  situa- 
tions, 11  of  them  described  as  "unac- 
ceptable". 

It  reveals  that  meat,  including  horse- 
meat,  Is  being  Imported  into  the  United 
States  without  inspection  because  Cus- 
toms fails  to  refer  the  cargoes  to  USDA 
meat  inspectors. 

It  reflects  wholly  inadequate  chemical 
residue  testing  of  both  domestic  and 
imported  meat  and  Inadequate  facihties 
for  the  work. 

It  reports  that  Lloyds  of  London 
charges  much  higher  rates  for  insur- 
ance against  cargo  rejection  if  meat  is 
being  shipped  to  Norfolk.  Va.,  than 
to  any  other  port  because  Norfolk  en- 
forces regulations  most  stringently — a 
sad  commentary  on  inspection  of  ports 
that  do  not  measure  up  to  the  level  of 
Norfolk.  It  is  also  a  sad  commentary  on 
the  exporters  to  the  United  States  who 
buy  such  insurance.  Their  best  insur- 
ance against  cargo  rejection  would  be 
to  produce  meat  and  meat  products  In 
which  they  have  confldence  enough  not 
to  require  Insurance  against  rejection. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  weak- 
nesses in  inspection  detailed  by  the  In- 
spector General,  as  well  as  reports  on 
specific  plants  and  episodes. 

Soon  after  I  came  to  Ccmgress,  I  ex- 
pressed my  concern  about  the  adequacy 
of  imported  meat.  Meat  imports  were 
then  restricted  by  quota  but  are  now  al- 
lowed to  come  into  the  United  States 
without  limit. 

We  have  a  sampling  procedure  for  in- 
specting imported  meat  at  the  docks 
where  it  enters  the  United  States.  Less 
than  1  percent  of  each  shipment  is 
thawed  and  actually  inspected.  If  the 
number  of  defects  foimd  in  the  samples 
indicates  that  there  is  only  one  minor 
defect  per  30  poimds,  one  major  defect 
per  400  pounds,  and  one  critical  defect 
per  3,000  pounds  then  the  whole  lot  is 
allowed  to  come  on  In  and  go  into  ham- 
burger, weiners,  sausage,  soups,  TV  din- 
ners, or  out  on  the  counter,  defects  and 
aU. 

Tolerance  of  any  amount  of  hair,  dirt, 
blood  clots,  cysts,  Ingesta,  manure  and 
other  defects  is  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand. 

The  Inspector  General's  report  on  lab- 
oratory analysis  of  meat  samples  for  ad- 
ditives and  chemical  residues  reflects 
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confusion  in  management,  lack  of  man- 
power and  workable  equipment,  suspen- 
sions of  testing  in  Important  areas  and 
other  shortcomings. 

Laboratories  have  repeatedly  been  di- 
rected to  backlog — freeze— or  give  up  on 
work  they  cannot  get  at.  This  Included 
samples  taken  to  examine  for  the  banned 
DES,  for  fats,  moisture  and  additives, 
and  for  vegetable  oils  in  animal  prod- 
ucts. In  February  1972  a  survey  was  or- 
dered of  organo-phosphorous  compounds 
in  meat  of  certain  Australian  plants,  but 
no  methodology  or  instructions  were  is- 
sued. The  backlog  of  work  in  the  North- 
eastern United  States  caused  a  suspen- 
sion of  normal  sampling  altogether  for 
30  days  starting  in  February  of  1972.  And 
the  Inspector  General  described  much 
laboratory  equipment  in  bad  shape  and 
inadequately  maintained. 

I  £un  including  the  text  of  the  Inspec- 
tor General's  report  which  has  been  sup- 
plied to  me  in  the  Record. 

I  regret  that  it  did  not  reach  me  soon- 
er. I  would  have  requested  the  able 
Congressman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Written)  to  look  Into  the  needs  of  the 
meat  and  poultry  inspection  program  for 
funds  to  correct  the  deficiencies  found  by 
the  Inspector  General. 

Since  the  House  has  passed  the  Agri- 
cultural Appropriations  bill,  I  shall  send 
a  copy  to  the  Senate  Agricultural  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  they  look  into  it. 

However.  I  certainly  do  not  think  the 
responsibility  for  inadequate  inspection 
of  the  meats  that  go  on  our  table  should 
be  regarded  as  the  responsibility  of  the 
appropriations  committees.  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  all  of  us. 

We  need  to  provide  funds  for  adequate 
Inspection. 

We  need  legislation,  such  as  I  have 
proposed,  to  authorize  and  direct  greatly 
Improved  Imported  meat  Inspection. 

We  need  legislation  which  I  have  pro- 
I>osed — and  Senator  Phil  Hart  proposed 
in  the  Senate  before  I  came  to  Congress 
in  1969 — to  initiate  inspection  of  fish  and 
other  marine  products. 

Then  we  need  determination  to  re- 
quire a  professional  job  from  the 
administrators. 

Because  inspection  of  meat  and  ani- 
mal products  is  the  responsibility  of  all 
of  us.  I  am  putting  in  the  Record  the  In- 
spector General's  report  so  members  of 
Congress  and  the  public  can  see  just 
where  we  stand  in  regard  to  the  Meat 
and  Poultry  Inspection  Program.  It  Is 
anything  but  reassuring. 

The  report  follows: 
Audit   Repost:    Animai.   akd   Plant   Hxalth 

Inspection  Sebvice,  Meat  and  Pottltbt  Ik- 

spEcnoN  Program  as  op  May  31,  1972,  Re- 
port No.  60102-1-W 

A.  Introduction 

This  report  consolidates  the  resulU  of  an 
audit  of  the  Office  of  the  Inapector  General 
of  the  Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection  Program 
(MPIP).  At  the  beginning  of  our  audit,  this 
program  was  under  the  Consumer  and  Mar- 
keting Service  (C4M8) .  However.  Secretary's 
Memorandum  No.  1762  transferred  MPIP  to 
the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Serv- 
ice  (APHIS),  effective  April  2.  1973. 

Numerous  organizational  changes  In  the 
MPIP  at  both  Headquarters  and  field  levels 
had  taken  place  since  the  1969  OIO  review. 
Significant    changes    occurring   during    this 


audit  were:  (1)  The  Regional  Offices  were  re- 
duced from  eight  to  five;  (2)  Area  Offices 
within  Regions  were  being  established;  (3) 
Circuit  Offices  were  being  closed.  We  reviewed 
all  of  the  Regional  Offices,  but  tested  the  cir- 
cuits on  a  selected  basis.  In  addition,  we  visit- 
ed laboratories.  Training  Headquarters, 
Training  Centers.  Import  Inspection  facilities, 
and  88  Meat  and  Poultry  establishments 
throughout  the  country.  Separate  audit  re- 
ports were  not  Issued  for  any  of  the  above 
entitles. 

We  did  not  review  operations  of  the  Fed- 
eral State  Cooperative  Meat  and  Poultry 
Inspection  Program  during  this  audit. 

A  statistically  chosen  sample  of  05  in-plaut 
inspection  personnel  was  utilized  to  (1)  per- 
mit program-wide  projection  of  conditions 
based  on  selected  Interview  questions  and  (2) 
locate  these  personnel  at  their  assigned  plant 
and  thus  provide  an  objective  basis  for  se- 
lecting meat  and  poultry  establishments  to 
be  reviewed.  Guidance  and  technical  assist- 
ance was  furnished  by  the  C&MS  Statistical 
Staff.  Exhibit  A  explains  the  selection  of  the 
sample  and  the  relative  significance  of  the 
results  obtained.  The  95  sample  personnel 
were  located  at  88  establishments.  The  Re- 
gional Directors  arranged  for  the  appropriate 
Circuit  Supervisors,  or  assistant,  to  accom- 
pany us  to  these  plants.  These  personnel  per- 
formed a  formal  sanitation  inspection,  prior 
to  the  start  of  daily  operations,  utilizing 
either  the  Slaughter  or  Processing  Establish- 
ment Review  Guide  (Form  CP  461  or  468). 
After  operations  commenced,  we  observed 
the  conduct  of  Inspection  anrt  handling  of 
the  product  on  a  selected  basis.  We  inter- 
viewed the  Inspectors-In -Charge,  and  some 
of  the  inspection  staff  at  each  plant.  Records 
were  examined  in  the  Government  ofBce  at 
the  plant. 

Our  objective  was  to  determine  whether  the 
overall  program  of  Inspection  was  being  man- 
aged and  operated  in  an  effective  and  effi- 
cient manner.  More  specifically,  to  appraise 
the  adeqiuicy  and  effectiveness  of  policies, 
procedures,  instructions,  and  management 
controls  In  correcting  conditions  reported  tn 
prior  audits  and  Investigations  and  assuring 
currently  that  only  clean,  healthy  and  whole- 
some products  were  passed  for  human  con- 
sumption. 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  the  MPIP  had  a  budget 
of  (162  million  and  about  7,8(K)  employees. 
There    were    approximately    6,941    establish- 
ments imder  Federal  inspection. 
B.  Summary 

The  MPIP  had  operated  in  a  generally  ef- 
fective manner  considering  the  many  changes 
in  workload  and  management  which  affected 
the  stability  of  the  organization  in  the  year 
and  a  half  that  MPIP  has  existed.  However, 
many  problems  with  the  program  for  inspect- 
ing meat  and  poultry  products  persisted  al- 
though audits  and  Investigations  had  re- 
peatedly reported  these  conditions  over  a  six- 
year  period.  Although  considerable  progress 
had  been  made,  during  a  period  of  uncertain- 
ties caused  by  continuous  reorganization, 
there  was  a  need  for  more  substantial  and 
timely  improvements. 

Our  audit  confirmed  the  immediate  need 
to  reenergize  and  motivate  the  field  inspec- 
tion force.  In  essence,  there  was  little  evi- 
dence of  significant  leadership  action  to  off- 
set the  demoralizing  effects  of  industry  and 
public  criticism  of  the  Inspection  program. 
Positive  actions  needed  to  Improve  the  sup- 
port and  commitment  of  MPIP  personnel  to 
the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  current  re- 
organization plan  included:  (1)  Strengthen- 
ing oommunications  between  the  managerial 
and  supervisory  levels;  (2)  Developing  a  Code 
of  Ethics  to  assist  in  preventing  employee 
misconduct  and  undesirable  behavior;  (3) 
Maintaining  adequate  Government  offices  at 
official  establishments,  and  (4)  Designing  a 
new  official  emblem  for  the  MPIP  to  promote 
pride  and  self-respect  among  employees. 


Additional  efforts  are  needed  to  improve 
the  sanitation  conditions  of  many  establish- 
ments. A  review  of  88  plants  disclosed  that 
38  needed  Improvement  In  maintaining  clean 
facilities,  equipment,  and  operations.  Condi- 
tions In  eleven  plants  were  clearly  unaccep- 
table. These  conditions  were  generally  caused 
by:  (1)  Plant  Inspectors-ln-charge  and  cir- 
cuit supervisors  not  carrying  out  their  re- 
pectlve  responsibilities  In  a  forceful  and  ef- 
fective maimer;  and  (2)  Absence  of  a  planned 
and  documented  improvement  program 
whereby  plant  management  was  committed 
to  bringing  facilities  and  equipment  up 
to  a  satisfactory  condition. 

Most  Regional  Directors  had  not  fulfilled 
their  responsibilities  to  direct  and  manage 
the  import  inspection  program.  Conse- 
quently, adverse  conditions  In  facilities  and 
Inspection  were  found  at  many  ports  of  entry 
and  inland  inspection  points.  Industry  criti- 
cism related  to  inconsistent  Import  Inspec- 
tion would  be  lessened  and  consumers  would 
be  assured  of  receiving  a  more  wholesome 
product  if  additional  measures  were  taken  to 
bring  known  problem  plants  In  countries  of 
origin  Into  compliance.  Also,  the  credibility 
of  Import  Inspection  would  be  strengthened 
If  individual  Inspectors  were  required  to  be 
fully  qualified  and  were  Issued  a  certificate 
attesting  to  their  competence.  Although  the 
entry  of  Imported  products  Is  subject  to  the 
separate  Jurisdiction  and  responsibility  of 
USDA  and  U.S.  Customs,  the  effectiveness  of 
the  total  inspection  function  depends  upon 
mutual  coordination  and  cooperation  be- 
tween both  organizations.  In  such  Instances 
working  relationships  between  MPIP  and 
U.S.  Customs  needed  strengthening.  MPIP, 
with  a  more  important  role  in  consumer  pro- 
tection, needs  to  take  the  Initiative  to  pro- 
vide assistance  and  secure  the  necessary  co- 
operation. 

Better  coordination  of  the  analytical 
workload  of  the  field  chemical  laboratories  Is 
needed.  Various  Headquarters  Divisions  had 
developed  special  programs  without  assur- 
ance that  the  laboratories  could  perform  the 
work.  Consequently,  the  routine  workload 
was  overburdened  and  overtime  costs  were 
Incurred  In  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  ana- 
lyze all  samples. 

Little  justification  existed  for  continuing 
the  analysis  program  for  fats,  moisture,  and 
additives  at  current  MPIP  sampling  levels. 
In  1971,  less  than  3  percent  of  the  total 
samples  analyzed  for  this  purpose  were  In 
non-compliance.  Workloads  had  not  been 
adjusted  to  place  primary  emphasis  on  the 
more  Important  analysis  programs  to  detect 
residues  harmful  to  consumers. 

The  capabilities  of  some  laboratories  were 
reduced  because  an  equipment  management 
program  was  lacking.  Some  equipment 
needed  to  be  repaired  or  replaced  on  a  more 
timely  basis. 

Although  the  Training  Centers  were  op- 
erated In  a  very  commendable  manner,  there 
were  no  systematic  approach  to  planning 
and  evaluating  the  training  programs. 
Neither  the  Regional  Offices  nor  the  Train- 
ing Headquarters  had  developed  a  system 
of  priorities  and  criteria  for  Identifying 
training  needs.  Further,  additional  emphasU 
needed  to  be  placed  on  (1)  the  training  of 
supervisory  personnel  and  Intermittent  em- 
ployees and  (2)  Implementing  standardized 
procedures   for  on-the-job   training. 

Part  rv  of  this  report  contains  some  com- 
ments of  a  general  nature  relative  to  MPIP 
operations. 

n — recommendations  and  discussion  with 
management 
A.  RecommeTidatiOTU 
associate  administrator,  meat  and  poultst 
inspection 
1.  Undertake  action  to  Improve  the  per- 
formance of  MPIP  personnel.  Specifically: 

a.  Direct  a  frequent  written  message  to 
field  supervisors  to  promote  Interest,  support. 
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and  understanding  of  policies  and  objectives. 
(See  DetaUs,  1) 

b.  Develop  a  Code  of  Ethics  for  MPIP  field 
Inspection  personnel  to  encourage  desirable 
behavior.  (See  Details.  1) 

c.  Require  official  establishments  to  pro- 
vide adequate  Inspection  offices  and  welfare 
faculties.  (See  DetaUs,  1) 

d.  Authorize  a  new  official  emblem  for  the 
MPIP.  (See  DetaUs,  1 ) 

2.  Further  Improve  the  system  for  assur- 
ing that  clean  and  sanitary  conditions  are 
maintained  in  official  establishments: 

a.  Require  the  plant  Inspector-In-Charge 
to:  (1)  make  thorough  sanitation  Inspec- 
tions; and  (2)  insist  that  management  cor- 
rect unsatisfactory  conditions.   (See  DetaUs, 

2) 

b.  Institute  a  planned  and  documented 
program  nationwide  for  Improvement  of 
plant  faculties  and  sanitation.  (See  Details, 

2) 

3.  Require  Regional  Directors  to  fulfill 
their  responsibUitles  to  manage  and  direct 
the  Import  inspection  program.  (See  Details, 

3) 

4.  Take  additional  actions  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  meat  exported  to  the  United 
States  by:  (1)  intensifying  the  effort  to  raise 
the  quality  of  products  from  foreign  plants 
of  origin;  and  (2)  requiring  Individual  In- 
spectors to  earn  a  certificate  attesting  to 
their  qualifications  and  competency.  (See 
DetaUs,  4) 

6.  Strengthen  cooperation  with  X7.S.  Cus- 
toms officials  at  ports  of  entry  receiving  im- 
ported meat  and  poultry  products.  (See  De- 
taUs. 6) 

6.  Assiu-e  that  the  workloads  of  the  field 
chemical  laboratories  are  established  on  a  co- 
ordinated and  efficient  basis.  (See  Details,  6) 

7.  Revise  the  Regulations  to  require  proc- 
essing establishments  to  use  commercial  lab- 
oratories certified  by  the  MPIP  In  obtaining 
quality  analyses  for  fat.  moisture,  and  ad- 
ditives. (See  Details,  7) 

8.  Establish  an  equipment  management 
program  to  Improve  the  operation  of  the  field 
chemical  laboratories.  (See  detaUs,  8) 

9.  Assure  that  formal  training  programs 
are  plaimed  and  carried  out  on  a  basis  of 
priority  and  need.  (See  DetaUs,  9) 

10.  Initiate  an  expanded  program  of  super- 
visory training.  (See  Details,  10) 

11.  Emphasize  Informal  on-the-job  train- 
ing programs  including  prescribing  stand- 
ardized procedures  to  be  followed.  (See  De- 
taUs, 10) 

B.  Discussion  with  Management 

A  draft  of  the  Detail  and  Exhibit  sections 
of  this  report  was  submitted  to  MPIP  officials 
on  June  13,  1972.  A  preliminary  discussion 
was  held  on  June  29,  1972,  with  the  MPIP 
officials  listed  below: 

Dr.  Kenneth  M.  McEnroe,  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator; Dr.  Fred  J.  FuUerton,  Deputy 
Administrator,  Field  Operations;  Dr.  Harry 
C.  Mussman,  Deputy  Administrator,  Scientific 
and  Technical  Services;  Mr.  L.  L.  Oast,  Di- 
rector, Compliance  Staff. 

The  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  was 
represented  at  that  conference  by: 

D.  F.  Reynolds,  Assistant  Regional  In- 
spector General  for  Audit,  Region  11;  Albert 
L.  Clepper,  Supervisory  Auditor-In-Charge, 
Region  II;  Ralph  A.  Capone,  Auditor,  Region 
n;  Kenyon  Male,  Auditor.  Region  II;  Robert 
L.  O'Brien,  Auditor,  Marketing  and  Con- 
sumer Programs,  OIO,  Headquarters. 

MPIP  officials  generally  concurred  with  the 
substance  of  our  findings.  Certain  revisions 
and  corrections  were  made  in  this  report 
based  on  their  comments.  In  view  of  the 
numerous  changes  which  occurred  In  the 
organization  during  the  audit,  they  wUl  con- 
sider Including  a  statement  of  corrective  ac- 
tions taken  or  planned  as  an  attachment  to 
this  report. 


A  final  discussion  was  held  on  September 
28,  1972,  with  the  APHIS  officials  listed  below: 

Dr.  Prank  J.  Mulhern,  Administrator;  Dr. 
Fred  J.  Fullerton,  Deputy  Administrator, 
MPIP  Field  Operations;  Dr.  Victor  H.  Berry, 
Assistant  Deputy  Administrator.  MPIP;  Dr. 
Harry  C.  Mussman,  Deputy  Administrator, 
MPIP,  Scientific  and  Technical  Services; 
Dr.  T.  R.  Murtishaw,  Deputy  Director,  MPIP, 
Scientific  Services  Staff;  Dr.  L.  L.  Gast,  Di- 
rector, Compliance  Staff,  MPIP. 

APHIS  officials  generally  concurred  with 
our  findings  and  recommendations.  Their 
comments  are  included  in  Exhibit  E  of  this 
report. 

OIG  was  represented  at  the  final  discussion 
by: 

Mr.  Nathaniel  E.  Kossack,  Inspector  Gen- 
eral; Mr.  George  B.  Wood,  Deputy  Inspector 
General  for  AgrlciUtural  Health,  Inspection 
and  Research;  Mr.  D.  F.  Reynolds,  Assistant 
Regional  Inspector  General  for  Audit,  Region 
II;  Mr.  A.  L.  Clepper,  Supervisory  Auditor- 
in-Charge,  Region  II. 

ni— DETAILS 

1.  Direction 

Timely  and  decisive  direction  was  needed 
to  (1)  secure maxlmimi  support  and  commit- 
ment or  MPIP  personnel  to  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  the  reorganization  plan;  (2) 
instill  a  stronger  sense  of  professional  pride, 
loyalty,  and  Integrity  among  the  field  Inspec- 
tion force;  and  (3)  demonstrate  more  con- 
vincingly to  employees,  the  industry,  and  the 
public  that  the  MPIP  was  and  is  dedicated  to 
the  enforcement  of  standards  of  Inspection 
that  wlU  protect  the  consumer  from  un- 
wholesome meat  and  poultry  products. 

C&MS  Notice  1272  dated  June  3,  1971, 
announced  the  plan  for  reorganization  of 
field  offices  and  personnel.  The  Administra- 
tor, C&MS,  reassured  all  employees  of  the 
MPIP  that  many  uncertainties  as  to  the 
future  of  the  MPIP  had  been  resolved  and 
that  each  would  have  a  meaningful  role  In 
the  new  organization.  More  specifically,  that 
the  field  organization  would  consist  of  the 
present  eight  Regional  offices;  changes  affect- 
ing employees  would  be  announced  according 
to  a  scheduled  plan;  a  high  level  of  Program 
effectiveness  had  been,  and  was  being,  main- 
tained. 

However,  criticism  of  the  MPIP  Intensified 
during  the  period  following  release  of  this 
Notice,  Major  Impacts  Included:  (1)  reports 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  discloeing 
adverse  conditions  In  the  import  and  poultry 
inspection  programs;  (2)  release  of  the  con- 
troversial discourse  "Sowing  the  Wind"  by 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Responsive  Law; 
(3)  the  returning  of  Federal  Grand  Jury 
Indictments  against  41  food  Inspectors  in  the 
Boston  circuits  for  misconduct;  and  (4) 
extensive  Congressional  and  news  media 
faulting  of  meat  and  poultry  Inspection. 

C&MS  Notice  1319  dated  November  19,  1971, 
Indicated  that  there  would  be  five  Regional 
offices  with  34  Area  offices.  Later,  Secretary's 
Memorandvim  No.  1762  dated  January  19, 
1972,  announced  the  creation  of  APHIS  In 
USDA  of  which  MPIP  would  become  a  part. 

Our  Interviews  with  64  Circuit  Supervisors 
and  approximately  300  inplant  inspection 
personnel  disclosed  that  the  above  events 
have  bad  a  disturbing  and  uueetUing 
Influence  upon  the  field  organization.  Morale 
was  generaUy  low.  These  factors  could  have 
contributed  to  the  numerous  deficiencies  In 
sanitation,  condition  of  faculties,  and  con- 
duct of  Inspection  In  38  of  the  88  plants  we 
visited.  (See  DetaU-2) . 

We  believe  that  the  recommendations  in 
this  report,  if  implemented,  would  result  In 
increased  program  effectiveness.  However,  the 
immediate  need  to  reenergize  and  motivate 
the  Inspection  force  appears  to  be  a  pre- 
requisite for  Improvements  throughout  the 
system.  We  realize  that  there  are  no  Instant 


solutions  to  this  problem.  In  ckc-  ce.  the 
collective  negative  effects  of  industry  and 
public  criticism  and  organizational  in- 
stabUity  over  many  years  must  be  cvcrcorr.e. 
At  this  time,  the  reorganization  has  gen- 
erated a  climate  conducive  to  chant^e.  Ma  .y 
key  personnel  are  making  a  "fresh  start" 
in  new  positions.  Therefore,  we  are  suggestlr.g 
some  actions  of  a  leadership  nature  which 
could  exploit  this  momentum  and  restore 
vitality  to  all  levels  of  the  MPIP. 

a.  In  our  opinion,  eilective  circuit  super- 
vision is  the  key  to  the  success  of  the  inspec- 
tion program.  Most  of  the  supervlsi/rs  we 
Interviewed  were  attempting  to  adjust  to 
the  loss  of  their  circuit  offices  and  as  yet 
undefined  relationship  with  the  new  Area 
ofnce.  I>Iany  were  skeptical  as  to  the  neces- 
sity for  these  changes  and  apprehensive  of 
new  policies  and  direction  resulting  from 
staff  changes  In  the  Regional  offices.  We 
could  not  establish  a  nationwide  pattern 
p.mong  these  personnel  to  indicate  that  there 
was,  in  fact,  extensive  support  and  commit- 
ment to  the  program  leadership  at  the  Wash- 
ington Headquarters  level. 

A  stronger  bond  of  mutual  confidence  and 
respect  was  needed  between  line  officers.  We 
believe  a  frequent  personal  message  from  the 
Deputy  Administrator  to  supervisors  would 
promote  better  understanding  and  provide 
the  reassurance  needed  to  secure  optimum 
performance  in  the  days  ahead.  A  newsletter 
to  explain  Departmental  and  agency  policies, 
dispel  rumors,  and  Inspire  professionalism 
should  help  strengthen  the  linkage  t>etween 
the  managerial  and  supervisory  levels  and 
thus  result  In  benefits  throughout  the 
system. 

b.  The  reputation  of  the  MPIP  continues 
to  be  tarnished  by  considerable  employee 
misconduct.  These  Incidents  not  only  con- 
tribute to  the  undermining  of  public  confi- 
dence in  the  Inspection  program  but  also 
tend  Is  discredit  the  positive  accomplish- 
ments of  those  with  greater  Integrity.  Disci- 
plinary measures  were  generally  swiftly  ap- 
plied; however,  these  are  reactions  rather 
than  solutions  to  the  problem.  Greater  em- 
phasis should  be  given  to  the  prevention 
of  undesirable  behavior. 

Regional  guidance  was  directed  largely 
toward  new  employees  who  received  the 
USDA  Employee  Handbook  containing  the 
Code  of  Ethics  for  Government  service,  and 
Appendix  I — Employee  ResponsibUitles  and 
Conduct.  However,  a  1970  review  by  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission  disclosed  that  the 
highest  number  of  disciplinary  actions  are 
taken  against  employees  of  46-50  years  of 
age  with  11-20  years  of  service.  The  require- 
ments for  yearly  counseling  of  all  employees 
In  this  area  were  vague.  Our  tests  at  the 
Regional  offices  disclosed  a  lack  of  documen- 
tation to  verify  that  supervisors  had  dis- 
cussed conflict  of  Interest  and  conduct  with 
employees.  A  statistical  sample  of  Infection 
personnel  Indicated  that  at  least  1,330  and 
possibly  as  many  as  2,805  employees  had  not 
discussed  the  subject  of  ethical  conduct  with 
a  supervisor  during  the  past  year.  (See  Ex- 
hibit A.) 

The  recent  Indictment  of  nearly  50  Tc  of 
the  Inspectors  in  the  Boston  circuits  ap- 
parently has  not  served  as  a  deterrent  to 
adverse  behavior  elsewhere.  Our  audit  ex- 
posed 10  incidents  nationwide  Involving  con- 
flict of  interest,  neglect  of  duty,  and  falsifi- 
cation of  records. 

Based  on  our  Interviews,  we  concluded 
that  many  veterinarians  and  food  inspectors 
erred  unknowingly.  For  example,  some 
seemed  unable  to  make  a  clear  distinction 
between  what  constitutes  wrongdoing  and 
what  was  good  public  relations  with  the  In- 
dustry. We  believe  a  Code  of  Ethics  for  Meat 
and  Poultry  Inspection  would  eliminate  con- 
fusion by  specifying  acceptable  and  nonac- 
ceptable  behavior  both  on  and  off  the  job. 
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Post«r-slze  enlargements  of  the  Code  could 
be  printed  and  required  to  be  prominently 
displayed  in  the  Oovenunent  Office  at  each 
plant  to  serve  as  a  constant  reminder  to 
employees  of  their  duties  and  obligations. 

c.  An  effort  shoxild  be  made  to  assure  that 
the  Inspection  office  In  each  official  establish- 
ment where  required  be  adequately  equip- 
ped, clean,  and  business-like  In  app>earance. 
We  observed  87  offices  and  related  welfare 
facilities  and  found  14  in  need  of  Improve- 
ment. For  example: 

Est.  398 — (Iowa)  Govt,  office  In  old  dilapi- 
dated building  outside  main  plant.  Needed 
cleaning. 

Est.  P-89»— (Ark.)  Govt,  office  small  and 
overcrowded.  Broken  file  cabinet.  No  lockers 
or  space  to  dress. 

Est.  P-377— (Okla.)  Welfare  faculties  in- 
adequate. Office  needed  chairs.  Poor  dress- 
ing space. 

Est.  492 — (Pa.)  Govt,  office  space  Inade- 
quate. Very  congested  condition. 

With  the  exception  of  infrequent  visits  to 
an  MPIP  Training  Center  or  Regional  Office, 
most  inspection  personnel  And  the  Inspection 
office  in  the  plant  to  be  their  sole  identity 
with  the  agency  and  the  Department.  Offices 
that  were  poorly  equipped  and  maintained 
offered  little  Incentive  for  employees  to  en- 
force strict  Inspection  and  sanitation  stand- 
ards within  the  plants.  Supervisors  should  be 
reminded  of  the  importance  of  adequate  office 
facilities  and  of  their  responsibility  to  secure 
satisfactory  accommodations  as  provided  for 
In  the  Regulations. 

d.  The  MPIP  needed  a  new  official  emblem. 
The  design  should  be  bold,  distinctive,  and 
appropriate  for  use  by  all  personnel.  Meat 
inspectors  were  readily  recognized  because 
most  worked  with  a  white  frock,  hardhat.  and 
badge.  By  contrast,  poultry  inspectors  wore 
a  protective  apron  and,  for  the  most  part, 
were  undlstinguishable  from  plant  employ- 
ees. Although  the  benefits  of  more  extensive 
and  uniform  use  of  badges.  Insignia,  and  de- 
cals  cannot  be  measured,  we  believe  such 
use  would  promote  pride  and  self-respect  and 
reflect  a  better  Image  of  Federal  Inspection. 
The  foregoing  recommendations  are  not 
Intended  as  a  panacea  for  the  many  problems 
facing  the  MPIP.  Previous  audits  and  con- 
sultant studies  have  identified  the  need  for 
revision  of  laws  and  regulations,  increased 
funding,  and  better  personnel  administra- 
tion. We  contend  that  leadership  was  wanted 
and  needed  by  the  field  inspection  force  and 
that  this  form  of  motivation  was  essential 
to  improvements  in  the  organization. 
2.  Eitablishment  reviews 
Additional  emphasis  needed  to  be  placed  on 
Improving  the  system  for  preventing,  de- 
tecting, reporting,  and  correcting  unsanitary 
conditions  in  meat  and  poultry  plants.  In 
many  instances  neither  plant  management 
nor  inspection  personnel  had  accepted  their 
responsibilities  to  eliminate  unacceptable 
sanitation  conditions  and  product  contam- 
ination resulting  from  facilities,  equipment, 
and  operation. 

Circuit  Supervisors  performed  a  preoper- 
ational sanitation  check  during  our  review  at 
88  establishments  throughout  the  country. 
The  results  of  these  checks  and  subsequent 
observation  of  operations  disclosed  38  plants 
where  numerous  Improvements  were  needed 
in  sanitation,  condition  of  facilities,  and  con- 
duct of  inspection.  The  condition  of  each 
plant  reviewed  Is  presented  in  Exhibit  B. 

a.  Poor  sanitation  at  19  of  the  38  plants 
was  caused  by  plant  inspectors  and  Circuit 
Supervisors  not  carrying  out  their  responsi- 
bilities in  a  forceful  and  effective  manner. 
Generally,  the  Inspectors-ln-Charge  were  not 
using  the  Sanitation  Report,  Form  CP-455, 
to  advantage.  This  report  was  either  not:  (1) 
prepared  daily:  (2)  distributed  to  manage- 
ment; or  (3)  foUowed-up  by  consultation 
with  plant  management  to  secure  corrective 
action.  In  some  instances  hostile  and  un- 


cooperative attitudes  on  the  part  of  man- 
agement had  not  been  promptly  reported  to 
Circuit  officials. 

Most  Circuit  Supervisors  were  not  making 
monthly  visits  to  these  establUhments.  The 
frequency  of  visits  varied  from  once  every 
2  months  to  once  a  year.  There  was  little 
evidence  of  documentation  in  the  form  of 
in-depth  reviews  or  trip  reports  to  indicate 
the  progress  made  on  previously  disclosed 
conditions,  on  items  needing  further  cor- 
rection, or  the  actions  expected  of  the  In- 
spector-ln-Charge. 

In  our  opinion,  there  were  no  valid  ex- 
cuses for  these  unsanitary  conditions  to  have 
existed.  We  noted  In  many  instances  that 
plant  management  had  not  fully  accepted 
their  responsibility  to  provide  sanitary  plant 
conditions.  Instead  of  performing  their  own 
check  of  conditions  to  assure  that  the  plant 
was  in  satisfactory  condition  prior  to  the 
preoperational  Inspection,  plant  manage- 
ment personnel  were  content  to  accompany 
inspection  personnel  on  the  sanitation 
checks  and  wait  for  the  Inspector  to  point 
out  Items  needing  recleanlng.  This  situ- 
ation was  previously  observed  during  our 
special  review  of  11  establishments  per- 
formed In  December  1971.  As  stated  in  that 
report,  "MPIP  must  create  an  understand- 
ing that  plant  management  is  responsible 
for  maintaining  a  sanitary  plant  and  take 
measures  to  entirely  meet  that  responsibil- 
ity." 

b.  In  the  majority  of  the  cases  where  poor 
sanitation  was  noted,  the  condition  was 
compounded  by  deficiencies  In  facilities  or 
equipment.  Examples  of  these  conditions  are 
presented  in  Exhibit  C.  Although  Inspectors- 
ln-Charge  were  expected  to  resolve  sanita- 
tion problems  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  it  was 
readily  apparent  that  planning  Improve- 
ments involving  large  financial  outlays,  and 
establishment  of  deadlines,  required  the 
backing  of  officials  at  the  Circuit  and  Re- 
gional level.  We  were  informed  that  some 
Circuit  Supervisors  had  established  informal 
deadlines,  both  oral  and  written,  for  com- 
pleting repairs,  but  evidence  of  effective  fol- 
low-up action  to  secure  compliance  was  lack- 
ing. 

Prior  to  our  audit,  some  circuits  In  the 
Western  Region  had  unofficially  Instituted  a 
Pacillties  and  Sanitation  Planned  Improve- 
ment Program  in  order  to  upgrade  these  areas 
at  certain  problem  plants.  Results  of  this 
program  were  so  satisfactory  that,  on  April 
6,  1972,  the  program  was  Instituted  region- 
wide.  In  addition,  on  May  3,  1972,  the  newly 
established  North  Central  Region  Instituted 
a  Project  Improvement  Program  to  docu- 
ment programming  In  the  upgrading  of  fa- 
cilities and  equipment.  The  two  programs 
were  basically  similar  although  the  two 
Regions  were  using  locally  devised  forms 
that  differed  somewhat. 

During  our  audit  we  visited  seven  plants 
In  the  Western  Region  that  bad  been  cited 
for  serious  sanitation  deficiencies  during  our 
prior  audit  in  1969.  We  found  substantial 
Improvements  at  five  of  these  plants  where 
planned  Improvement  programs  had  been 
effectively  Implemented. 

In  our  opinion,  a  program  of  planned  Im- 
provements was  vital  to  Improving  establish- 
ment facilities  and  sanitation.  The  value  of 
this  type  of  program  Is  that  It  organizes  ef- 
fort between  program  people  and  plant  man- 
agement to  develop  an  easily  understood  and 
viable  method  for  identifying  and  correcting 
unacceptable  items  in  the  establishments. 
Also,  there  is  a  basis  for  taking  action  when 
due  dates  are  not  met  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner. 

In  order  to  provide  for  a  planned  and  doc- 
umented program  for  Improvement  cf  plant 
facilities  and  sanitation,  the  MPIP  should 
develop  and  institute  a  facilities  and  sani- 
tation planned  improvement  program  ap- 
plicable  to  all   regions  of   the  country. 


Import  inajzctUm 
The  inspection  of  Imported  meat  and 
poultry  products  at  many  ports  of  entry 
needed  improvement.  The  majority  of  the 
Regional  Offices  had  not  exercised  necessary 
direction  and  control  over  this  activity.  As  a 
result,  operational  deficiencies  persisted  at 
numerous  locations. 

Considerable  progress  In  Import  Inspection 
had  occurred  since  our  1965  review.  In  es- 
sence, a  system  of  product  quality  control 
and  certlacatlon  extending  from  the  country 
of  origin  to  the  port  of  entry  In  the  United 
States  had  been  developed  and  Implemented. 
However,  the  effort  to  establish  this  system 
produced  broad  and  general  policies  and  in- 
structions that  were  interpreted  differently 
by  the  Regions.  Consequently,  nonuniform 
and  Inconsistent  inspection  pratices,  fre- 
quently at  variance  with  the  regulations, 
adversely  affected  the  program.  A  review  by 
the  Program  Review  and  Compliance 
Branch;  a  study  by  the  Processed  Food  In- 
spection Division;  and  an  audit  by  the  GAO 
attested  to  the  problems  with  the  import 
inspection  program. 

The  Northeastern  and  Western  Regions 
had  the  heaviest  import  workloads.  Our  tests 
In  the  PhUadelphla  and  New  Tork  City 
ports  disclosed  that  the  Northeastern  Re- 
gional Office  was  directing  a  generally  effec- 
tive program  of  Inspection.  The  Western  Re- 
gion, on  the  other  hand,  was  not  adequately 
managing  the  Impart  activity. 

Although  our  tests  within  the  Southwest- 
ern and  Southeastern  Regions  were  limited, 
we  believe  the  conditions  found  at  the  ma- 
jor Import  locations  we  visited  indicated  the 
need  for  stronger  control  from  the  Regional 
Office.  Evidence  of  direction  by  the  Northern, 
North  Central,  and  Mid-Atlantic  Regional 
Offices  was  generally  lacking.  Since  these 
offices  have  been  closed,  no  further  details 
are  presented.  However,  Exhibit  D  contains 
a  summary  of  conditions  found  at  various 
Inspection  sites  within  these  Regions.  The 
Kansas  City  Region  was  not  reviewed  be- 
cause the  import  workload  was  negligible. 

The  Director,  Western  Region,  delegated 
authority  to  the  Officer  in  Charge,  San  Fran- 
cisco Circuit,  to  act  as  Regional  coordinator 
for  import  work.  Notice  of  this  action,  dated 
December  1,  1970,  included  the  statement 
".  .  .  Washington  level  reports  based  on  a 
summation  of  Import  actions  Indicate  a  con- 
tinuing difference  of  the  requirements  as 
applied  by  individual  Inspectors.  Further- 
more, differences  between  the  standards  ap- 
plied at  the  ports  of  Seattle,  San  Francisco, 
and  Los  Angeles  persist."  Our  review  disclosed 
that  this  assignment  was  an  additional  duty 
to  be  perform  :d  lr>  conjunction  with  the  reg- 
ular circuit  workload.  Although  assisted  by 
two  subclrcult  supervisors  (OS-11),  the  OIC, 
(GS-12),  had  responsibility  for  34  Federal, 
25  Talmadge-Alken,  and  28  State  plants.  Ap- 
proximately 14  inspectors  were  appointed  pri- 
marily to  import  work  In  Los  ^geles,  San 
Francisco,  Portland,  Seattle  and  Honolulu. 
Both  the  OIC  and  the  Regional  Office  staff 
acknowledged  that  no  meaningful  coordina- 
tion and  review  of  Regional  import  activity 
had  been  effected  in  the  past  2  years. 
We  determined  substantially  that : 

(1)  No  follow-up  reviews  had  been  made 
at  Los  Angeles  and  Seattle  to  verify  that  the 
deficiencies  reported  by  the  PRC  review  team 
had  been  corrected.  Conditions  at  Los  Angeles 
were  still  Inadequate. 

(2)  Rejection  rates  between  circuits  and 
Inspectors  had  not  been  compared  and 
analyzed. 

(3)  Workloads  In  the  various  circuits  had 
been  reviewed  to  support  the  need  for  over- 
time charges. 

We  could  not  determine  that  the  South- 
western Regional  Office  had  attempted  to 
manage  the  Import  program.  Authority  was 
delegated  to  the  Circuit  Supervisors.  The 
Deputy  Director  for  Processing  stated  that 
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import  activities  were  directed  from  Wash- 
ington. This  belief  was  held  by  many  per- 
sonnel. For  example,  the  import  Inspector  at 
El  Paso  was  In  the  habit  of  by-passing  both 
Circuit  and  Regional  Offices  and  phoning 
direct  to  Foreign  Program  personnel  In  Wash- 
ington  for   advice   and   guidance. 

The  ports  of  Houston  and  New  Orleans 
handle  mostly  canned  product.  The  majority 
of  frozen  boneless  product  was  Inspected  at 
Laredo  and  El  Paso.  Our  findings  at  this 
latter  location  are  presented  in  Exhibit  D. 

The  Southeastern  Regional  Office  had  made 
an  effort  to  coordinate  Import  Inspection. 
Records  and  reports  were  available.  The 
Deputy  Director  for  Processing  had  made 
field  visits  to  Import  locations  and  Initiated 
action  to  correct  deficiencies.  However,  a  need 
for  increased  direction  at  the  Tampa  port 
was  evident. 

We  reviewed  Inspection  in  Jacksonville  and 
Tampa.  Jacksonville  handled  mostly  canned 
product.  Tampa  was  a  major  Import  location 
handling  an  average  of  10,000,000  lbs.  of 
product  monthly,  the  majority  being  frozen 
boneless  meat.  The  Deputy  Regional  Direc- 
tor for  Processing  reviewed  operations  in 
Tampa  in  June  1970  and  reported  numerous 
deficiencies  in  supervision  and  conduct  of 
inspection.  Later  in  1970,  the  PRC  reviewers 
found  similar  conditions.  At  the  time  of  our 
review  In  March  1972,  circuit  supervision 
was  totally  inadequate.  Two  GS-9  inspec- 
tors, neither  designated  as  in-charge,  were 
attempting  to  schedule  a  heavy  workload  at 
two  facilities  and  maintain  control. 

We  were  informed  by  Washington  office 
staff  that  the  position  of  Regional  Import 
Coordinator  has  been  approved  and  would 
soon  be  functioning  at  all  the  Regional 
Offices.  Later,  on  June  29,  1972,  the  Director, 
Field  Operation^  Division,  Informed  us  that, 
although  the  responsibility  for  directing  and 
coordinating  import  inspection  activities 
would  be  assigned  at  the  Regional  level,  the 
decision  to  create  a  new  title  and  position 
was  still  pending. 

In  our  opinion,  the  above  action,  in  addi- 
tion to  adoption  of  stricter  requirements  for 
inspection  facilities,  would  substantially  im- 
prove the  program.  Optimum  effectiveness 
appeared  to  be  contingent  upon  strong  Re- 
gional Office  direction,  and  Regional  Direc- 
tors should  be  required  to  fully  meet  their 
responsibilities  to  manage  the  import  in- 
spection program. 
Application  of  import  inspection  standards 

Additional  measures  need  to  be  taken  to 
achieve  uniformity  and  consistency  In  Im- 
port inspection  between  Circuits  and  Re- 
gions. MPIP  actions  in  the  form  of  Increased 
formal  training,  improved  supervision,  and 
revision  of  reguations  will  likely  resolve 
these  problems  on  a  long-range  basis. 

More  timely  Improvements  In  meeting  im- 
port standards  can  be  obtained  by  (1)  In- 
tensifying the  effort  to  bring  known  prob- 
lem plants  of  origin  into  compliance;  and 
(2)  certifying  inspector  qualifications  and 
competency. 

a.  Much  of  the  criticism  directed  toward 
import  inspection  related  to  inconsistencies 
in  the  rate  of  rejection  of  unwholesome 
product  between  inspectors  and  ports.  A  dif- 
ference as  small  as  one  percent  is  significant 
when  expressed  in  terms  of  thousands  of 
pounds  of  product.  Many  complex  variables 
such  as  type  of  product,  volume  offered, 
quality  control  at  the  plant  of  origin,  and 
experience  of  Inspectors  affected  the  deci- 
sion to  accept  or  reject  a  particular  lot. 
These  factors,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that 
the  sample  Inspection  program  was  less  than 
three  years  old,  amplified  the  difficulty  In 
securing  uniformity  and  consistency  nation- 
wide. 

Some  importers  Insured  against  loss  due 
to  USDA  rejection.  The  principal  underwrit- 
er, Lloyds  of  London,  based  Insurance  pre- 
miums not  only  upon  the  loss  experience  of 


individual  brokers,  but  also  upon  the  aver- 
age rate  of  rejection  by  MPIP  inspectors  at 
the  various  ports. 

Because  of  the  keen  competition  for  trade, 
inconsistency  in  Inspection  between  ports 
can  result  in  a  port  being  at  an  economic 
dlsadvantgae.  A  case  in  point  was  Norfolk, 
Virginia.  Strict  standards  of  Inspection  had 
resulted  in  high  rejection  rates  for  most 
types  of  meat  products.  Accordingly,  Insur- 
ance rates  were  adjusted  higher  for  this  port 
during  1971.  Some  importers  apparently  di- 
verted cargoes  to  other  eastern  ports  where 
inspection  was  more  lenient.  The  MPIP  had 
responded  to  several  complaints  and  Con- 
gressional inquiries  regarding  this  situation. 
The  Norfok  Port  and  Industrial  Authority 
Intended  to  continue  to  appeal  for  relief. 

We  believe  this  type  of  controversy  Is  dam- 
aging to  the  program.  It  could  surface  at 
other  ports.  To  secure  uniformity,  the  MPIP 
should  offset  the  pressure  on  Import  inspec- 
tors by  applying  equal  pressure  to  the  foreign 
plants  of  product  origin.  For  example,  the 
MPIP  data  Indicated  that  about  54  percent 
of  the  total  product  rejection  from  Australia 
came  from  20  of  the  156  plants  authorized 
export  to  the  United  States.  Likewise,  about 
75  percent  of  the  total  product  rejection 
from  New  Zealand  came  from  10  of  the  45 
approved  plants. 

Stronger  efforts  to  secure  a  consistently 
higher  quality  of  product  exported  to  the 
United  States  would  not  only  ease  the  dif- 
ficulties associated  with  rejection  rates,  but 
would  also  Increase  the  probability  of  the 
consumer  receiving   more   wholesome  meat. 

b.  A  system  for  certifying  import  inspec- 
tors qualifications  and  competence  to  en- 
force regulations  and  procedures  would 
strengthen  the  program.  The  missing  ele- 
ment for  such  a  system  was  a  means  of 
check  inspection  to  evaluate  each  Inspectors 
performance  and  provide  an  appraisal  of 
formal  and  OJT  training  programs. 

Import  Inspectors  were  vested  with  sub- 
stantial authority  which,  for  the  most  part, 
was  final.  Such  responsibility  should  not  be 
assigned  casually.  The  MPIP  wants  inspec- 
tion neither  overly  strict  nor  overly  lenient, 
but  rather  proper  and  correct  In  applica- 
tion of  standards.  This  could  be  verified  fre- 
quently by  observation  of  work  habits,  review 
of  paper  work,  and  physical  rechecklng  of 
product  samples  to  confirm  the  Injectors 
conclusions. 

The  Director,  Field  Operations  Division, 
agreed  that  there  was  a  need  to  confirm  the 
accuracy  of  individual  inspectors,  but  that 
the  concept  of  certification  would  require 
further  study  since  many  additional  food 
Inspectors  will  be  assigned  Import  inspec- 
tion duties  as  consignments  to  inland  des- 
tination i>oint8  Increase.  The  workload  to 
accomplish  the  certification  would  increase 
substantially. 

We  believe  that  there  Is  a  need  to  improve 
the  credibility  of  Import  inspection.  A  system 
of  certification  to  include  check  Inspection, 
would  resolve  many  problems  and  should  be 
Implemented. 

5.  Cooperation  with  V.S.  Customs 
Some  U.S.  Customs  procedures  and  prac- 
tices did  not  assure  that:  (1)  All  meat  and 
poxiltry  products  entering  the  United  States 
were  authorized  for  entry  and  if  legal,  pre- 
sented for  Inspection;  (2)  MPIP  was  notified 
disposal  actions  affecting  rejected  product; 
(3)  Imported  Inedible  horsemeat  was  prop- 
erly Inspected.  Various  laws  and  regulations 
protect  consumers  from  unwholesome  or  con- 
taminated foreign  meat  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts. Separate  Jurisdiction  and  responsibility 
Is  vested  in  both  USDA  agencies  and  U.S. 
Customs;  however,  each  compliments  the 
other  and  mutual  coordination  is  needed  for 
the  import  system  to  function.  We  believe 
some  problems  In  this  area  could  be  resolved 
if  MPIP  were  to  make  a  stronger  effort  to 


provide   assistance   and  secure   cooperation 
with  Customs. 

a.  Imported  meat  and  poultry  products 
were  Illegally  entering  United  States  consum- 
er channels.  These  products  Included  those 
w^hich  were  unauthorized  imports  and  those 
which,  although  authorized  for  Import,  had 
not  been  presented  to  MPIP  inspectors  for 
inspection.  Customs  officials  at  the  ports  were 
apparently  not  identifying  sJl  Imported  meat 
and  poultry  products  requiring  Federal  In- 
spection by  MPIP  Inspectors  before  release 
In  commerce.  Some  Imported  products  were 
erroneoiosly  referred  by  Customs  to  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  representatives  who  re- 
leased them  without  MPIP  Inspection. 

Our  review  of  files  and  records  at  MPIP 
Circuit  offices  and  Program  Review  and  Com- 
pliance offices  in  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco disclosed  the  following  examples  of 
recent  Improper  Imports  entering  the  United 
States : 

(1)  Uninspected  meat  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts from  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  were 
found  In  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago. 
San  Francisco,  and  Boston.  Since  meat  and 
poultry  products  from  this  country  are  ineli- 
gible for  Importation  the  products  should 
not  have  been  allowed  off  the  ship. 

(2)  Canned  meat  products  from  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  were  cleared  by  Customs, 
even  though  the  Importer's  Invoice  showed 
items  which  contain,  or  could  contain,  meat. 
Canned  meat  products  from  Korea  are  not 
eligible  for  import  into  the  U.S. 

(3)  Canned  meat  products.  Imported  from 
Switzerland,  were  cleared  for  entry  Into  the 
U.S.  by  the  Food  said  Drug  Administration 
and  Customs.  They  were  not  made  available 
to  MPIP  Inspectors.  These  products  Included 
Ravioli  (beef  and  pork),  Cannelonl  (beef), 
Tortellino  (pork  and  beef  fat) ,  and  Le  Favorl 
Pete  (pork). 

(4)  Canned  meat  ravioli  from  Italy  was 
cleared  by  Customs  without  being  presented 
to  MPIP  Inspectors.  Canned  meat  products 
from  Italy  have  not  been  allowed  in  the 
United  States  since  April  1967.  At  the  time 
of  disclosure  only  619  of  the  1,248  cans  Im- 
ported were  detained  and  subsequently  de- 
stroyed. The  remainder  were  apparently  al- 
ready sold. 

(5)  Canned  pork  products  from  the  Philip- 
pines were  cleared  by  Customs  for  entry  Into 
U.S.  without  being  subjected  to  inspection 
by  MPIP  inspectors.  The  importer's  Invoice 
clearly  identified  the  items  as  "meat"  and 
"pigs  legs."  When  disclosed,  the  Items  re- 
maining on  hand  were  detained  and  sub- 
sequently destroyed  under  the  supervision  of 
an  MPIP  Inspector. 

(6)  Canadian  frozen  chicken  livers  were 
cleared  by  Customs  and  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  All  documents  clearly 
identified  the  fact  that  chicken  livers  were 
in  the  shipment;  however,  the  shipment  was 
not  offered  to  MPIP  inspectors. 

In  our  opinion,  the  MPIP  should  contact 
Customs  officials  at  major  ports  uf  entry  and 
offer  assistance  in  Identifying  meat  and  poul- 
try products  required  to  be  made  available 
for  Inspection  before  being  cleared  for  en- 
try. This  would  help  prevent  Illegal  products 
from  entering  consumer  channels  and  also 
assure  that  the  wholesomeness  of  all  legal 
products  be  determined. 

b.  Circuit  officials  at  the  New  York  City 
Port  of  Entry  were  not  always  advised  of 
U.S.  Customs  actions  to  deport  or  destruct 
products  rejected  by  MPIP.  Although  thU 
situation  was  not  found  elsewhere  to  this  ex- 
tent, we  believe  It  warrants  reporting  because 
of  the  volume  of  Imports  at  New  Ycwk. 

Part  327.13  of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection 
Regulations  require  MPIP  insjjectors  to  re- 
port Inspection  findings  to  the  Director  of 
Customs  and  to  request  the  Director  to  re- 
f\ise  admission  to  any  product  which  is  des- 
ignated as  "U.S.  Refused  Enrty."  The  noti- 
fication to  Customs  must  request  that  they 
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direct  tbftt  the  profluct  be  exported  by  the 
consignee  within-  30  days  after  such  notice 
Is  Issued  luUeas  the  consignee,  within  the 
30  days,  causes  the  destruction  thereof  for 
human  food  purposes  under  the  supervision 
of  a  Program  Inspector. 

The  New  YorH  Import  Inspection  Circuit 
Office  used  a  preprinted  letter  to  advise  Cus- 
toms of  rejected  shipments.  The  letter  con- 
tained all  the  prescribed  information  and 
requested  Customs  to  EMlvlse  them  when  the 
product  had  been  exported.  Our  review  of 
the  files  disclosed  rejected  notices  In  a  pend- 
ing file  Issued  to  Customs  as  far  bade  as 
1967,  for  which  there  was  no  evidence  of  a 
reply  from  Customs  on  product  disposition. 
There  were  19  such  notices  issued  In  1967; 
15  issued  in  1968:  about  40  Issued  in  1969; 
and  about  100  Issued  In  1970  for  which  a  re- 
ply had  not  been  received  from  Customs  as 
of  March  1972.  We  were  told  that  once  the 
notices  were  sent  to  Customs,  no  further  ac- 
tion was  taken  by  the  Circuit  office  to  deter- 
mine what  action  Customs  had  taken,  if  any, 
on  the  rejected  shipment.  Without  timely 
foUowup  by  the  Circuit  office,  there  were  no 
assurances  that  the  reject  notices  were  not 
lost  In  the  processing  cycle  or  Inadvertently 
not  acted  upon  by  Customs.  The  New  York 
Circuit  should  establish  a  coordinated  pro- 
cedure with  Customs  officials  to  assure  that 
rejected  Imports  are  disposed  of  within  the 
prescribed  time  limits. 

c.  A  need  existed  for  TJSDA  inspectors, 
either  MPIP  or  Animal  Health,  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  U.S.  Customs  Inspec- 
tors In  assuring  that  inedible  horsemeat  was 
properly  decharacterlzed  with  dye  and  char- 
coal prior  to  release  In  commerce.  Inedible 
horesmeat  Imports  were  not  adequately  In- 
spected for  decharacterlzatlon  by  the  Cus- 
toms Inspectors  assigned  Inspection  respon- 
slbUltles  at  the  El  Paso.  Texas,  Port  of  Entry. 
The  Customs  Inspectors  were  not  sufficiently 
trained  In  sampling  procedures  and  In  Iden- 
tifying proper  decharacterlzatlon  of  the  prod- 
uct. As  a  result,  the  probability  of  unwhole- 
some horsemeat  being  directed  Into  con- 
sumer channels  were  Increased.  Horsemeat 
and  horesmeat  products,  whether  decharac- 
terlzed ( Inedible)  or  nondecharacterlzed 
(edible),  may  be  Imported  when  accompa- 
nied by  a  USDA  approved  official  horse  meat 
Inspection  certificate  from  the  country  of 
origin.  Mexico  and  Canada  are  the  principal 
suppliers.  Both  types  of  product  are  used 
In  animal  pet  foods.  However,  edible  horse- 
meat. If  wholesome  and  properly  labeled, 
can  be  sold  for  human  consumption,  thus  it 
Is  subject  to  USDA  Inspection.  Inedible  prod- 
uct, on  the  other  hand.  Is  examined  only  by 
U.S.  Customs.  The  majority  of  both  types 
of  product  enter  the  United  States  at  various 
points  in  Texas  and  Minnesota. 

In  1970,  over  167,000  pounds  of  Inedible 
horsemeat  was  imported  through  the  port 
of  El  Paso,  Texas.  U.S.  Ctistoms  officials  there 
Informed  us  that  this  amount  was  greatly 
Increased  In  1971  but  did  not  have  figures 
to  substantiate  the  Increase.  Dlacusslon  with 
the  Assistant  Director  of  U.S.  Customs  at 
El  Pfto  revealed  that  Customs  does  not  have 
the  facilities  to  off-load  an  entire  shipment 
of  horsemeat  at  the  Customs  dock.  In  lieu 
thereof,  his  Customs  Inspectors  look  Into 
•bout  five  boxes  to  determine  that  they  con- 
tain meat  and  not  other  high  duty  or  un- 
authorized Items.  We  were  told  that  al- 
though Customs  Inspectors  knew  that  Ined- 
ible horsemeat  was  supposed  to  be  de- 
charactertzed,  they  did  not  have  a  complete 
understanding  of  what  complete  decharac- 
terliatlon  is.  There  are  no  defrost  facilities 
at  the  dock,  therefore,  none  of  the  jjroduct 
is  ever  defrosted  or  chopped  In  its  frozen 
condition  to  Insure  complete  decharacterlza- 
tlon. Another  factor  contributing  to  super- 
ficial Inspection  w»b  that  Inedlblea  have 
duty-free  entry. 

We  were  further  advised  that  Ctutoma  had 
not  requested  official  gutdellnes  or  Instnie- 


tlons  from  USDA  on  sampling  procedures, 
how  to  determine  tf  decharacterlzatlon  is 
proper  and  complete,  and  what  to  do  when 
decharacterlzatlon  Is  Incomplete.  The  Assist- 
ant Director  of  Customs  stated  that  he  was 
not  adequately  stafied  to  inspect  100%  of 
the  Imports.  He  stated  that  U.S.  Customs 
was  willing  to  cooperate  with  USDA  In  any 
way  within  the  confines  of  their  time  and 
manpower  to  assure  proper  Inspection  of 
Inedible  horsemeat  Imports. 

There  appeared  to  be  an  unwillingness  on 
the  part  of  USDA  officials  to  get  Involved. 
An  official  of  the  Animal  Health  Division 
stated  that  they  had  turned  over  in3p>ection 
of  inedible  horsemeat  to  the  Plant  Quarantine 
Division  and  didn't  have  anything  more  to 
do  with  It.  Thei  Plant  Quarantine  Division 
official  told  us  that  they  only  see  the  paper- 
work on  Inedible  horsemeat  and  do  not 
make  any  of  the  actual  Inspection  of  the 
product.  MPIP  Inspectors  had  consistently 
refused  to  respond  to  Customs  requests  to 
confirm  the  degree  of  decharacterlzatlon. 

This  audit  did  not  disclose  any  Instance  of 
either  edible  or  inedible  horsemeat  being  di- 
verted Improjjerly  Into  channels  for  human 
consumption.  However,  the  PRC  Branch  In 
Dallas,  Texas,  had  discovered  one  Instance 
of  inedible,  not  properly  decharacterlzed, 
mixed  with  edible  product  In  a  warehouse 
near  the  border.  Although  this  product  was 
ordered  by  AES  for  use  In  the  screwworm 
eradication  program  there  was  no  control  to 
prevent  Its  Improper  use.  Also,  the  MPIP 
does  not  have  the  resources  to  verify  that 
all  horsemeat  reaches  the  consignee  Intact 
and  Is  used  for  the  purpose  Intended.  Since 
the  Animal  Health  Division  has  different 
consumer  protection  responsibilities,  we  be- 
lieve MPIP  should  make  an  effort  to  cooper- 
ate with  U.S.  Customs  In  assuring  that  con- 
sumers are  properly  protected  from  unwhole- 
some products. 

6.  Coordination  of  laboratory  services 

Better  coordination  of  the  analytical  work- 
load was  needed  between  the  Field  Opera- 
tions Division,  Standards  and  Services  Divi- 
sion, and  the  Laboratory  Services  Division 
which  Includes  the  field  chemical  labora- 
tories. Special  analysis  programs  were  devel- 
oped at  the  Washington  Headquarters  level 
without  prior  assurance  that  the  laboratories 
had  the  capabilities  to  perform  the  work 
without  overburdening  the  routine  workload. 
In  turn,  the  laboratories  had  not  kept  higher 
level  fully  Informed  of  workload  problems  on 
a  timely  basis.  As  a  result,  several  thousand 
samples  received  from  program  Inspectors 
were  discarded  without  artalysls.  Overtime 
costs  were  Incurred  In  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  analyze  all  samples.  The  overall  ef- 
ficiency of  the  laboratories  was  Impaired. 

The  major  functions  of  the  chemical  labo- 
ratory In  the  food  control  program  were  de- 
termining product  composition,  controlling 
use  of  chemical  additives  and  checking  for 
residues.  Most  of  the  analytical  work  of  the 
filed  laboratories  was  generated  by  the  anal- 
yses program  for  fat,  water,  protein,  and 
other  additives  In  products  to  determine  com- 
pliance with  prescribed  Federal  levels  of  ac- 
ceptance. The  other  major  portion  of  the 
workload  concerns  residue  control  analyses 
tear  heavy  metals,  pesticides,  and  hormones 
which  may  be  harmful  to  consumers.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  routine  sampling  programs, 
field  laboratories  were  Involved  In  special 
programs  such  as  those  for  detecting  dlethyl- 
stUbestrol  (DES)  and  polychlorlnated  bl- 
phenyl  (PCB).  DES  Is  a  growth  promoting 
hormone  added  to  cattle  feed  and  PCB  is  a 
chemical  contaminant  occasionally  found  In 
poultry  feeds. 

Chemists  In  charge  of  the  field  laboratories 
stated  that  they  were  not  consulted  when  a 
new  sampling  program  was  developed  and  lit- 
tle consideration.  If  any,  was  given  aa  to 
their  ci^abUttles  to  process  samples  gen- 
erated by  tb«  new  programs.  Instructions 


were  usually  received  from  the  Laboratory 
Services  Division,  sometimes  verbally,  and 
sometimes  in  virrltlng,  when  a  new  sampling 
program  was  Initiated.  Some  examples  of  pro- 
grams Initiated  without  proper  planning  and 
coordination  by  the  Laboratory  Services  (LS) , 
Field  Operations  (FOD),  and  Standards  and 
Services  Division  (SSD)  were  as  follows: 

a.  On  March  29, 1971,  the  Chemistry  Group, 
issued  instructions  to  the  laboratories  stat- 
ing that  the  Field  Operations  Division  had 
requested  them  to  "gear  up"  for  a  high 
priority  program.  The  program  was  for  6,000 
diethylstllbestrol  (DES)  samples  to  be 
analyzed  dtiring  the  remainder  of  calendar 
year  1971,  and  sampling  would  begin  April 
5,  1971.  These  instructions  voiced  the 
realization  by  the  Chemistry  Group  that  the 
workload  would  be  heavy  since  there  was  a 
manpower  shortage  and  the  analysis  meth- 
odology had  not  been  fully  evaluated.  The 
labs  were  told  to  freeze  the  samples  if  they 
couldn't  get  the  method  to  work.  They  were 
also  told  to  backlog  indefinitely  the  chlori- 
nated hydrocarbon  (CHC)  samples  so  that 
work  could  be  carried  out  on  the  DES  sam- 
ples. No  actions  were  taken  to  suspend  CHC 
sampling  or  to  adjust  the  rate  of  Incoming 
E.amp!es  from  other  programs  to  compensate 
for  this  added  workload.  Labs  were  told  to 
do  the  best  they  could  and  backlog  the  rest 
of  the  samples.  In  November  1971,  the 
Chemistry  Group  advised  the  labe  to  discard 
all  diethylstllbestrol  samples  for  which 
analysis  could  not  be  started  within  10  days 
of  the  collection  date  and  backlog  all  other 
routine  residue  samples  in  the  same  category. 
Again,  no  action  was  taken  to  reduce  the 
input  of  samples  to  the  labs  to  more  nearly 
equal  the  quantity  the  labs  could  process. 

b.  In  July  1971,  the  FOD  sent  Instructions 
to  Regional  Directors  explaining  a  "Ham- 
burger Study"  that  was  to  begin.  These 
instructions  were  not  received  by  the  con- 
cerned laboratories.  The  laboratories  began 
receiving  nimierous  samples  for  the  study 
without  any  notice  of  what  to  do  with  them. 
The  Chemistry  Group,  LS.  told  the  labs  that 
they  were  also  unaware  of  the  study.  In- 
structions were  eventually  received  by  the 
laboratories  from  circuit  offices  of  the  FOD. 
The  FOD  originated  this  study  but  did  not 
coordinate  it  with  the  LS  or  any  of  the 
laboratories  prior  to  dissemination. 

c.  The  Chicago  laboratory  was  assigned  a 
program  for  identifying  animal  and  vege- 
table oils  In  animal  tissues  during  1971. 
As  of  March  1972,  approximately  120  samples 
had  been  received  and  backlogged.  No 
analysis  was  made  because  of  an  excess  of 
higher  priority  work  and  an  absence  of 
methodology  to  perform  analysis.  Inspec- 
tors were  still  submitting  samples  at  the 
time  of  our  audit.  It  appeared  that  the  pro- 
gram should  have   been  suspended. 

d.  A  February  22,  1972,  letter  was  Issued  by 
the  FOD  to  the  Regional  Directors  advising 
them  that  during  the  months  March  through 
May  1972,  their  Foreign  Program  Branch 
would  conduct  a  survey  for  organo-phos- 
phorus  compounds  in  meat  from  certain 
Australian  establishments.  The  letter  pre- 
scribed the  sending  of  samples  to  the  labora- 
tories f<H'  analysis.  The  laboratories,  how- 
ever, had  not  received  any  instructions  on 
this  program.  The  New  York  lab  stated  that 
samples  were  received  and  they  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  them  until  after  they 
consulted  with  the  LS.  As  of  April  5,  1972, 
the  San  Francisco  lab  had  not  received  any 
official  instructions  on  the  testing  to  be  con- 
ducted and  told  us  that  they  did  not  have 
established  capabiltiy  for  isolation  to  deter- 
mine the  existence  or  organo-phosphorus 
compounds. 

Our  audit  disclosed  that  most  of  the  labs 
had  not  maintained  accurate  and  complete 
control  records  over  the  samples  to  include 
dates  received,  backlogged,  or  antUyzed,  con- 
dition, results  of  analysis  and  flnsd  dlsposi- 
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tlon.  Consequently,  we  could  not  verify  the 
accuracy  of  statistical  reports  forwarded  to 
the  Chemistry  Group.  However,  summary 
data  prepared  by  the  Chemistry  Group  for 
all  seven  labs  In  the  period  January-May 
1972  indicated  that  5,672  samples  were  dis- 
carded of  which  3,156  were  residue  samples. 
The  labs  Incurred  over  6,000  hours  of  over- 
time In  this  period.  Some  examples  of  the 
workload  conditions  were  as  follows: 

(1)  The  St.  Louis  laboratory  had  difficulty 
in  managing  the  workload.  The  analjrsis  of 
routine  samples  was  halted  and  a  program 
for  arsenic  residues  was  abandoned  due  to 
special  work  generated  by  the  PCB  crisis. 
About  426  samples  were  discarded  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1972. 

(2)  The  San  Francisco  laboratory  experi- 
enced difficulty  with  the  workload  because 
of  a  shortage  of  capable  personnel  experi- 
enced In  residue  testing  and  an  absence  of 
priorities.  Backlog  of  samples  had  been  elimi- 
nated largely  by  use  of  about  4,300  overtime 
hours  in  the  period  July  1971  to  March  1972. 
However,  about  650  residue  samples  were  dis- 
carded in  the  same  period. 

(3)  The  worlUoad  at  the  New  York  labora- 
tory had  increased  substantially  since  July 
1971.  Resources  and  capabilities  were  not 
adequate  to  prevent  backlogs.  About  1,200 
overtime  hoiu-s  were  expended  in  the  period 
July  1971  to  March  1972.  To  alleviate  the 
huge  backlog  of  samples  at  the  N.Y.  labora- 
tory, inspectors  at  establishments  in  the 
Northeastern  region  were  advised  to  sus- 
pend routine  sampling  of  products  for  30 
days  beginning  February  4,  1972.  The  lab 
also  obtained  permission  to  discard  about  300 
fat,  moisture,  and  additive  samples  In  Feb- 
ruary 1972.  In  addition,  about  500  samples 
for  residue  analysis  were  discarded  during 
the  period  August  1971-February  1972.  Even 
with  these  actions,  the  backlog  at  the  N.Y. 
laboratory  Increased  from  569  samples  on 
March  7,  1972,  to  971  on  April  17,  1972.  With- 
out a  control  over  inputs,  it  appeared  evi- 
dent that  more  samples  will  have  to  be  dis- 
carded without  analysis. 

The  Laboratory  Services  Division  should 
establish  and  implement  workload  planning 
and  control  procedures  to  assure  that  labo- 
ratories have  the  capability  to  analyze  sam- 
ples generated  from  routine  and  special  pro- 
grams. Coordination  between  LS,  SSD,  and 
POD,  and  with  the  concerned  laboratories.  Is 
essential  towards  an  effective  workload  con- 
trol system,  particularly  when  special  pro- 
grams are  contemplated.  An  effective  con- 
trol system  would  considerably  reduce  the 
imnecessary  costs  and  wasted  efforts  in- 
curred by  program  inspectors  and  labora- 
tory personnel  in  processing  samples  which 
ultimately  must  be  discarded.  Available 
man-hours  at  the  laboratories  could  be  bet- 
ter managed  and  overtime  could  be  consider- 
ably reduced. 

7.  Analysis  program  for  fat,  moisture,  and 
additives 

Workload  priorities  had  not  been  adjusted 
at  the  field  chemical  laboratories  to  place 
primary  emphasis  on  the  more  Important 
programs  for  detecting  residues  harmful  to 
consumers.  A  disproportionate  share  of  the 
resources  at  these  laboratories  were  applied 
to  analyses  designed  to  detect  excesses  of 
fat,  moisture  and  additives  in  products.  The 
need  to  adjust  priorities  was  included  In 
the  MPIP  Plan  of  Work  for  1971.  We  found 
that  the  desired  changes  had  not  been  fully 
implemented.  Further,  that  a  considerable 
number  of  residue  scunples  were  backlogged 
at  the  laboratories  and  subsequently  dis- 
carded. Some  of  the  overtime  tised  by  the 
laboratories  to  reduce  backlogs  was  directed 
to  these  analyses  for  fat,  moisture,  and  ad- 
ditives rather  than  to  residue  analyses. 

The  analysis  of  product  for  fat,  moisture, 
and  additives  Is  part  of  the  overall  regula- 
tory control  program.  Approximately  4,000 


federally  inspected  processing  establish- 
ments are  monitored  for  compliance  with 
standards  set  by  regulations.  About  91,600 
such  samples  were  submitted  to  the  seven 
chemical  labs  in  1971.  These  were  analyzed 
without  cost  to  the  Industry.  In  addition, 
either  plant  laboratories  or  commercial  la- 
boratories can  be  certified  by  the  Laboratory 
Services  Division  to  conduct  these  analyses. 
In  Washington,  D.C.,  the  MPIP  monitors  the 
technical  competency  of  the  certified  labs 
by  comparing  25%  of  the  results  with  a 
matching  sample  analyzed  by  one  of  the 
MPIP  labs.  At  the  time  of  oixr  audit,  there 
were  about  160  certified  labs,  the  majority 
owned  and  operated  within  the  individual 
processing  establishment.  However,  the  de- 
sire to  prevent  disclosure  of  "special  for- 
mulas" and  obtain  free  Federal  quality  con- 
trol analysis  had  resulted  In  only  nominal 
use  of  certified  labs  by  the  industry. 

Our  review  disclosed  little  Justification  for 
continuing  these  analyses  for  fat,  moisture, 
and  additives  at  present  levels.  In  reaching 
this  conclusion,  major  consideration  was 
given  to  the  following  factors: 

(1)  Less  than  3%  of  the  total  samples 
anal3rzed  for  fat,  moisture,  and  additive  con- 
tent by  the  MPIP  laboratories  In  1971  were 
out  of  compliance  with  standards.  The  non- 
compliance rarely.  If  ever,  constituted  a  di- 
rect threat  to  human  health.  Generally, 
sampled  lots  were  retained  by  MPIP  inspec- 
tors only  when  a  series  of  previous  samples 
indicated  continuous  noncompliance. 

(2)  The  MPIP  Plan  of  Work  for  1971  had 
acknowledged  the  lower  priority  required  for 
this  program  as  follows: 

Objective:  Increase  the  capacity  to  analyze 
for  antibiotics  and  chemical  residues,  food 
additives,  chemical  compounds  and  packag- 
ing materials." 

"Execution:  We  expect  to  increase  staffing 
to  take  care  of  these  Increasingly  Important 
problems.  However,  as  noted  earlier,  we  may 
also  need  to  make  a  reduction  in  certain 
sampling  programs  of  a  less  critical  nature. 
For  example.  It  may  be  necessary  to  reduce 
the  number  of  analyses  of  products  with  re- 
elect to  purely  economic  factors,  such  as 
fat,  moisture,  and  extenders.  So  that  this  re- 
duction not  be  excessive,  we  contemplate  an 
Increased  utilization  of  private  "certified" 
laboratories  to  run  many  samples  for  the  in- 
dustry and  at  industry  expense.  Sufficient 
determinations  will  be  made  to  assure  that 
approved  levels  for  these  substances  are  not 
abused." 

(3)  About  500  processing  establishments 
have  adc^ted  a  Statistical  Quality  ConttY>l 
program  approved  by  MPIP.  In  essence,  the 
plants  have  accepted  the  responsibility  to 
manufacture  a  higher  quality  product  and 
MPIP  in  turn  reduced  the  workload  by  sam- 
pling only  a  portion  of  the  product.  The  pro- 
gram includes  such  controls  as  fat  and  mois- 
ture content  analysis  by  a  certified  or  com- 
mercial laboratory. 

Generally,  these  establishments  without  a 
laboratory,  but  participating  In  the  program, 
had  not  incurred  excessive  costs  through  the 
subsquent  use  of  commercial  services.  There- 
fore, we  believe  this  practice  could  be  ex- 
tended on  a  much  broader  basis  to  include 
the  many  plants  not  having  an  approved 
Quality  Control  Program. 

In  our  opinion,  the  MPIP  could  fulfill  Its 
regulatory  responsibilities  and  adequately 
protect  consumers  by  performing  analyses  for 
excess  fat  moisture,  and  additives  only  as  a 
means  of  monitoring  the  technical  com- 
petence of  certified  labs.  Further,  this  work- 
load could  be  lessened  by  reducing  the  sam- 
pling requirements  for  establishments  where 
products  are  consistently  in  compliance  with 
Federal  standards. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  revising 
the  Regulations  to  require  processing  estab- 
lishments to  use  the  commercial  laboratories 
certified  by  the  MPIP  In  obtaining  quality 
analyses  for  fat,  moisture,  and  additives. 


S.  Laboratory  equipment  management 
A  program  for  replacing  obsolete,  unserv- 
iceable, and  uneconomlcally  repairable  equip- 
ment was  lacking.  This  significantly  added  to 
the  reduced  capabilities  of  the  field  labora- 
tories to  effectively  provide  laboratory  serv- 
ices for  the  meat  and  poultry  inspection  pro- 
gram. Although  annual  inventories  of  equip- 
ment were  made,  the  results  were  not  used  to 
Identify  and  report  those  equipment  items 
that  should  be  planned  for  replacement.  We 
also  noted  that  some  newly  acquired  equip- 
ment Items  were  not  effectively  utilized  due 
to  Improper  planning  as  to  site  location  and 
adequacy  of  Installation. 

The  Laboratory  Services  Division  needed  to 
establish  an  equipment  management  pro- 
gram for  the  equipment  items  peculiar  to 
laboratory  operations.  The  program  should 
identify  current  and  future  equipment  re- 
quirements for  each  of  its  laboratories.  Pro- 
visions should  be  made  for  Identifying  and 
phasing  out  obsolete  and  uneconomlcally  re- 
pairable equipment  sufficiently  in  advance  to 
assure  timely  budgeting  for  replacements. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  type  of 
equipment  conditions  noted  in  our  review: 

a.  At  the  Chicago  laboratory,  the  two  Gas 
Chroma tographs  (GC)  in  use  were  old  and 
reaching  obsolescence.  Due  to  their  age  and 
stage  of  obsolescence,  needed  repairs  were 
frequent,  costly,  and  caused  excessive  down- 
time. One  of  the  GC's  had  to  be  altered  each 
time  in  order  to  run  specific  types  of  analyses. 
This  caused  use  of  overtime  on  weekends  as 
this  was  the  only  time  available  to  alter  the 
GC  and  run  certain  analyses.  Also,  a  need 
for  an  Atomic  Absorption  unit  was  expressed 
by  the  Chemist-ln-Charge.  He  stated  tluit 
this  unit  would  have  resulted  In  substantial 
time  saved  In  analyzing  samples  for  arsenic 
content  and  would  have  given  the  laboratory 
the  capability  to  make  analyses  for  heavy 
metals  Instead  of  remalllng  the  samples  to 
the  Beltsvllle  laboratory  for  analyses. 

b.  In  the  St.  Louis  laboratory,  an  $18,700 
KJeldahl  unit  designed  to  determine  protein 
content  in  meat  samples  had  not  been  used 
since  November  1970  due  to  faulty  installa- 
tion. The  unit  was  installed  In  September 
1970  and  in  November  1970  It  was  found  to 
be  Improperly  Installed.  Evidence  on  file  in- 
dicated that  the  faulty  installation  was  not 
reported  until  November  1971,  a  year  later. 
We  noted  that  the  contractor's  warranty 
had  expired  on  or  about  September  23,  1971. 
We  also  noted  that  the  laboratory  used  over- 
time to  reduce  a  backlog  of  needed  analyses. 
The  overtime  could  have  been  reduced  had 
this  equipment  item  been  operative.  The 
General  Services  Administration  office  ad- 
vised the  lalx)ratory  on  February  24,  1972, 
that  the  necessary  repairs  could  not  be  made 
until  a  pending  laboratory  decision  had  been 
made  on  whether  to  relocate  the  unit.  This 
incident  indicated  a  weakness  in  planning 
for  new  equipment  acquisition  to  assure  that 
the  items  were  properly  located,  adequately 
installed,  and  sufficiently  tested  within  the 
warranty  period  to  determine  acceptability. 

c.  At  the  New  York  laboratory,  capitalized 
equipment  Items  in  serviceable  and  unserv- 
iceable condition  were  kept  In  storage  rooms. 
These  appeared  to  be  excess  to  the  labs 
needs,  but  were  not  reported  as  such.  We 
were  told  that  they  were  being  held  for  pos- 
sible future  use.  A  Monroe  Calculator  valued 
at  $917  and  In  need  of  repairs  was  excess  to 
the  labs  needs  but  not  reported  as  such. 
There  were  also  serviceable  Items  Including 
a  vacuum  oven  sind  a  vacuum  pump  which 
were  kept  in  storage  rooms.  We  believe  that 
more  effective  equipment  utilization  could 
be  achieved  by  having  all  laboratories  re- 
port monthly  to  the  Laboratory  Services 
Division  on  equipment  on  hand  and  not  in 
use.  If  the  labs  cannot  Justify  retention  of 
the  items,  the  LSD  should  determine 
whether  the  items  were  needed  at  its  other 
labs  and  take  redistribution  or  disposition 
action  as  necessary. 
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d.  Some  of  the  laboratories  experienced 
delays  In  getting  Inoperable  equipment  re- 
paired In  a  timely  manner.  Not  all  equip- 
ment Items  were  covered  by  a  Blanket  Pur- 
chase Agreement  which  would  authorize  field 
laboratories  to  place  orders  for  repairs.  When 
equipment  breakdown  occurred,  Chemlsts-ln- 
Charge  had  to  obtain  a  repair  authorization 
from  both  the  Chemistry  Group  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  the  Procurement  OfBce  in 
Chicago,  Illinois.  This  procedure  caused  un- 
necessary equipment  down-time  and  most 
likely  contributed  to  the  excessive  overtime 
used  at  the  field  laboratories.  Field  labora- 
tories should  be  provided  with  appropriate 
procurement  authority  for  obtaining  repair 
services  on  a  timely  basis. 

9.  Identifying  training  needs 

A  better  coordinated  and  more  systematic 
approach  to  planning,  directing,  and  evaluat- 
ing the  training  function  was  needed.  In 
general,  much  basic  Information  necessary 
to  operate  a  training  program  was  not  ade- 
quately maintained,  exchanged,  and  evalu- 
ated by  the  Regional  Offices  and  the  Training 
Branch.  There  was  a  lack  of  commiuication 
between  these  groups  which  prevented  full 
understanding  of  mutual  problems.  As  a  re- 
sult, training  needs  and  requirements  were 
not  Identified  and  accomplished  on  a  timely 
basis:  the  adequacy  and  effectiveness  of  the 
training  performed  was  not  determined;  some 
marginal  employees  of  limited  capability  were 
retained  In  the  inspection  program. 

The  MPIP  Training  Program  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Training  Branch  located  In  Den- 
ton, Texas.  Organizationally,  it  Is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Field  Operations  Division. 
Responsibilities  of  the  Training  Branch  in- 
clude developing  and  Implementing  a  pro- 
gram for  the  training  of  Federal,  State,  and 
other  personnel  engaged  In  meat  and  poultry 
Inspection  programs.  To  this  end.  It  super- 
vises and  directs  the  activities  of  the  field 
training  centers.  Training  centers  are  lo- 
cated In  Ft.  Worth,  Texas;  Omaha,  Nebraska; 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  Sioux  City,  Iowa; 
Gainesville,  Georgia;  and  Sprlngdale, 
Arkansas. 

There  were  no  full-time  positions  for 
Training  at  the  Regional  Offices  of  the  Field 
Operations  Division.  This  was  an  additional 
duty  assigned  to  a  Deputy  or  Assistant  De- 
puty Director.  These  offices  did  not  main- 
tain the  ofiBclal  personnel  file  for  each  em- 
ployee. Consequently,  records  of  employee 
experience,  performance  appraisals,  and  for- 
mal training  were  kept  Informally. 

The  MPIP  cannot  perform  Its  mission 
without  a  cadre  of  experienced,  well-trained 
personnel.  Every  employee -supervisor.  In- 
spector, and  clerk  needs  to  gain  and  main- 
tain proficiency.  Formal,  on-the-job  (OJT) 
and  self-study  methods  are  commonly  used 
by  the  MPIP.  Because  of  the  number  of  em- 
ployees needing  training  the  scope  of  techni- 
cal matter  to  be  covered,  and  the  need  for 
consistency,  a  Training  Branch  exists  to 
assist  the  line  organization  In  this  effort. 

Our  audit  disclosed  that  neither  the  Re- 
gional Offices  nor  the  Training  Headquar- 
ters had  developed  a  system  of  prlorltlea 
and  criteria  for  identifying  training  needs. 
The  training  headquarters  prepared  and  sent 
the  Regional  Offices  schedules  of  the  courses 
to  be  offered  during  the  year  and  the  dates 
the  courses  were  to  be  held.  Thus,  training 
was  of  necessity,  fitted  into  the  training 
headquarters  schedule  rather  than  preparing 
a  schedule  of  courses  based  on  current  iden- 
tified needs.  Then  throughout  the  year,  Re- 
gional Offices  submitted  the  names  of  indi- 
viduals that  would  attend  the  various 
courses.  The  Regional  Offices  usually  con- 
tacted the  circuit  supervisors  to  determine 
who  should  attend  the  courses  offered.  This 
system  did  not  assure  that  those  most  In 
need  of  training  were  Identified  and  sent  to 
training  since  an  Inventory  of  training  needs 
had  not  been  established  and  since  Regional 


Offices,  circuit  supervisors,  and  plant  inspec- 
tors in  charge  did  not  maintain  adequate 
records  on  training  given  or  needed  for  indi- 
vidual Inspectors.  Under  this  system,  each 
time  a  course  was  changed  or  a  new  course 
offered,  regional  personnel  had  to  recontact 
circuit  supervisors  to  have  nominations  sub- 
mitted. 

Consequently,  numerous  adverse  situations 
had  existed.  F^>r  example: 

a.  Our  Interviews  with  inspection  person- 
nel and  related  record  reviews,  disclosed 
many  cases  where  inspectors  had  either  never 
received  formal  training  or  had  not  been 
timely  trained.  In  the  North  and  North  Cen- 
tral Regions,  9  of  the  25  persons  sampled 
had  not  received  any  formal  training.  Eight 
of  the  nine  had  Joined  the  MPIP  since  1966. 
In  addition,  12  had  waited  anywhere  from 
2  to  23  years  to  receive  training. 

b.  Very  few  intermittent  employees  had  re- 
ceived formal  training.  A  survey  performed 
by  the  training  headqiiarters  in  1971  Indi- 
cated that  about  750  intermittent  poultry 
inspectors  were  employed  of  which  156  per- 
formed all  the  duties  required  of  a  compara- 
able  grade  full  time  Inspector.  Of  the  remain- 
der, 350  performed  post-mortem  line  work 
only  and  242  performed  post-morten  and 
other  duties.  The  survey  further  disclosed 
that  459  employees  worked  on  a  recurring 
basis  throughout  the  year  within  extended 
Idle  periods  and  291  worked  fulltime  during 
seasonal  c^>eratlons.  We  were  informed  that 
many  Intermittent  employees  where  house- 
wives who  for  varioiis  reasons  were  reluctant 
to  go  to  training  schools.  However,  this  did 
not  obviate  their  need  for  training  and  their 
needs  should  be  Identified  and  met,  to  the 
extent  practical,  the  same  as  fulltime  person- 
nel. 

c.  Little  emphasis  was  placed  on  mainte- 
nance or  refresher-type  courses.  During  the 
audit  we  noted  that  many  MPIP  personnel 
had  received  little  or  no  formallze<'.  train- 
ing even  though  they  have  been  employed 
for  many  years.  However,  training  headquar- 
ters records  for  1971  showed  that  of  2,154 
employees  attending  formal  training  only  77 
employees  had  attended  refresher-tj^pe 
courses.  Consequently,  many  MPIP  person- 
nel may  not  be  up-to-date  on  the  newest 
and  best  Inspection  techniques,  methods,  etc. 
Buch  training,  and  a  change  in  environment, 
could  provide  encouragement  to  employees 
who  may  believe  they  have  been  forgotten. 

d.  The  special  needs  of  Import  inspectors 
were  not  Identified  and  met  until  October 
1971  when  a  crash  program  was  Implemented. 
About  180  personnel  had  received  formal 
training  In  Import  Inspection  as  of  March 
1972.  However,  at  least  40  more  Inspectors 
with  primary  responsibility  for  Imports  had 
not  attended  the  course.  Yet  to  be  Identified 
was  the  number  of  personnel  lnsp)ectlng  Im- 
ported products  at  inland  destination  points 
who  also  needed  specialized  training. 

We  believe  a  system  for  Identifying  train- 
ing needs  should  be  established  at  Regional 
Offices.  The  Training  Branch  should  develop 
a  system  for  retrieving  and  inventorying  this 
Information  on  a  continuous  basis.  Further, 
training  officials  could  secure  greater  co- 
operation and  commitment  from  the  Regions 
by  direct  consultation  as  to  the  adequacy  and 
timeliness  of  the  courses  to  be  offered. 
10.  Action  on  prior  OIG  addit 
recommendations 

Adequate  corrective  action  had  not  been 
taken  on  some  recommendations  presented  In 
the  previous  audit,  161-4-S,  dated  December 
18, 1969. 

Recommendations  23  and  24  In  that  report 
disclosed  the  need  for  expanded  programs  of 
both  supervisory  and  on-the-job  training 
respectively.  In  the  past  two  years,  the  MPIP 
bad  made  considerable  progress  in  develop- 
ing a  program.  However,  we  found  during 
this  audit  that  the  plans  had  not  been  Im- 
plemented on  a  meaningful  and  timely  basis. 


a.  We  could  not  verify  that  an  expanded 
program  of  supervisory  training  had  been 
Implemented.  In  general,  training  needs  had 
not  been  determined  adequately.  (See  Detail- 
9).  The  Southwestern  and  Northern  Regions 
had  made  the  most  progress  in  accomplish- 
ing both  the  Civil  Service  requirement  for 
new  supervisory  and  updating  older  person- 
nel. The  record  of  the  other  Regions  was  less 
satisfactory.  For  example,  13  Circuit  Super- 
visory In  the  old  North  Central  Region  were 
required  to  have  80  hours  of  training.  Only 
one  had  completed  It. 

Our  review  disclosed  many  Instances  In 
which  better  supervision  was  needed  among 
not  only  Circuit  Supervisors,  but  also  sub- 
circuit  supervisors  and  plant  Inspectors-ln- 
Charge.  This  condition  had  contributed  ad- 
versely to  plant  sanitation.  Inspection  pro- 
cedures, and  employee  conduct,  development, 
and  morale.  We  realize  that  training,  by  and 
of  Itself,  does  not  necessarily  make  a  good 
supervisor,  but  It  Is  the  most  widely  recog- 
nized vehicle  for  assuring  Improvement.  In 
our  opinion,  the  MPIP  needed  to  place  addi- 
tional emphasis  on  this  activity. 

b.  Recommendation  24  called  for  a  stand- 
ardized program  of  on-the-job  training.  With 
the  exception  of  two  self-learning  guides  de- 
veloped by  the  Denton  staff,  little  progress 
had  been  made  In  this  area.  We  noted  that 
one  of  the  above  guides  for  processing  had 
been  distributed  to  very  few  plants.  A  poul- 
try Inspection  guide  was  still  being  tested 
in  several  Regions. 

We  believe  It  is  essential  that  the  capabili- 
ties and  suitability  for  empl03rment  of  newly- 
hired  inspectors  be  thoroughly  evaluated  and 
documented  during  their  probationary  pe- 
riod. Since  all  cannot  receive  formal  training 
oi  a  timely  basis,  a  systematic  program  of 
OJT  is  needed  to  adequately  make  the  above 
determinations.  Unsatisfactory  and  marginal 
employees  must  be  Identified  promptly  and 
either  removed  from  the  rolls  or  have  Im- 
proved their  performance  to  the  extent  that 
there  is  a  reasonable  assuance  they  will  per- 
form satisfactorily. 

CENEKAL   COMMENTS 

a.  Our  interviews  with  food  inspectors 
throughout  the  country  revealed  a  general 
distrust  of  the  Food  Inspector  Career  Ap- 
praisal Program  (FICAP) .  This  si'  uation  was 
brought  about  by  review  board  action  taken 
to  lower  ratings  when  a  circuit  average  is 
consistently  above  the  other  circuits.  We 
were  told  by  the  inspectckrs  that  the  ratings 
were  lowered  by  regional  officials  who  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  Individual's  Job  perform- 
ance. This  situation  resulted  in  lowered  em- 
ployee morale  since  the  concerned  individ- 
uals believed  that  this  was  done  to  insure 
the  promotion  of  other  inspectors.  We  believe 
that  the  cause  of  this  situation  was  inade- 
quate communications  and  explanation  of 
the  workings  of  the  FICAP  system. 

b.  Results  of  interviews  with  95  statisti- 
cally selected  inspectors  Indicated  that  pos- 
sibly as  many  as  42%  of  the  Inspection  force 
had  not  had  a  physical  examination  within 
the  past  three  years.  Present  requirements 
do  not  specify  any  check-ups  or  physical  ex- 
aminations subsequent  to  the  preemploy- 
ment  physicals.  We  noted  that  some  States, 
such  as  Arkansas,  require  plant  personnel  to 
obtain  yearly  health  certificates.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  us  for  MPIP  to  provide,  at  a 
minimum,  blood  tests  and  chest  X-rays  on  a 
periodic  basis  to  help  Insure  that  Inspection 
personnel  are  free  from  communicable 
diseases. 

c.  We  noted  that  printing  requirements 
and  distribution  of  certain  publications  could 
be  greatly  reduced.  We  were  informed  that 
the  Directory  of  Meat  and  Poultry  Inspec- 
tion Program  Establishments.  Circuits  and 
Officials  was  distributed  to  Inspection  offices 
in  sufficient  quantity  that  each  inspector 
could  have  his  own  copy.  This  publication  is 
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reprinted  in  its  entirety  every  two  months. 
We  were  told  in  several  instances  that  one 
copy  was  retained  for  office  use  and  as  many 
as  25  others  were  thrown  away.  In  addition, 
since  the  Directory  Is  printed  in  a  form 
suitable  for  use  in  a  loose-leaf  binder,  it 
would  appear  reasonable  to  reprint  only  those 
pages  requiring  change.  Several  poultry  in- 
spectors questioned  the  need  for  them  to 
maintain  an  up-to-date  Manual  of  Meat  In- 
spection Procedures.  These  Inspectors  had 
no  training  or  experience  in  red  meat,  were 
in  areas  which  were  predominantly  poultry 
raising  areas,  and  had  no  expectation  of 
transferring  into  red  meat.  We  also  noted 
that  inspectors  were  receiving  individual 
copies  of  a  publication  entitled  "Dairy  Plants 
Surveyed  and  Approved  for  USDA  Grading 
Service."  Inspectors  told  us  they  had  no 
possible  use  for  this  publication.  We  were 
unable  to  assess  the  cost  Impact  of  this  over- 
distribution  of  publications,  but  believe  that 
a  more  limited  distribution  would  result  In 
considerable  savings. 

d.  The  chemistry  laboratories  were  located 
In  buildings  not  designed  as  laboratories  and 
safety  hazards,  both  potential  and  actual, 
were  present.  Some  safety  survej^  have  been 
performed  and  safety  hazards  identified,  but 


corrective  action  was  not  always  taken  on  a 
timely  basis.  Of  particular  concern  was  the 
delay  of  GSA  building  managers  In  ac- 
knowledging and  providing  needed  equip- 
ment and  improvements  at  the  Chicago, 
Kansas  City,  and  San  Francisco  laboratories. 
Because  of  the  inherent  danger  In  working 
with  chemicals,  volatile  gases,  etc.,  labora- 
tories should  be  constantly  checked  for  po- 
tential safety  hazards  and  timely  actions  tak- 
en to  have  these  hazards  eliminated. 
Nathaniel  E.  Kossack, 

Inspector  General. 
October   18,   1972. 

EXHnsrr  A 
samplj:   selection 

The  Administrative  Services  Staff,  MPIP, 
maintains  a  record  of  personnel  assignments 
in  the  Field  Operations  Division.  Assign- 
ment Information  Is  prepared  by  the  Regional 
Offices  on  the  Form  CP-490,  Assignment 
Record,  At  Intervals  of  approximately  two 
months,  a  cumulative  listing  of  active  and  In 
active  assignments,  by  occupation,  by  Re- 
gion, is  Issued.  For  the  purposes  of  this  audit, 
it  was  necessary  to  prepare  a  machine  listing 
of  each  assignment.  The  C&MS  Automated 

STATISTICAL  PROTECTION  OF  MPIP  INSPECTION  PERSONNEL" 


Data  Systems  Staff  performed  this  task.  The 
resultant  Inventory  was  edited  to  remove 
Regional  Office,  Circuit  Supervisory,  and 
clerical  personnel.  The  net  In-plant  inspec- 
tion force  as  of  November  1,  1971,  was  7,685 
ptersonnel. 

The  sample  was  designed  to  produce  esti- 
mates that  would  be  accurate  within  a  range 
of  plus  or  minus  10  percent  with  a  con- 
fidence level  of  95  percent.  This  required 
that  95  personnel  be  selected  for  interview. 
Greater  accuracy,  within  a  range  of  15  per- 
cent, would  have  required  367  inteniews. 
Since  an  estimation  of  conditions  Indicating 
trends,  rather  than  precision,  was  desired, 
an  increased  allocation  of  audit  time  and 
manpower  was  not  Justified. 

A  sample  of  95  inspection  personnel  was 
selected  by  random  numbers.  These  were 
later  verified  at  the  Regional  Offices.  These 
persons  were  Interviewed  and  asked  to  re- 
spond to  20  sample  questions.  In  no  In- 
stance, did  any  person  refuse  to  answer  the 
questions  because  of  fear  of  self-incrimina- 
tion. 

The  responses  to  intervew  questions  are 
shown  in  Exhibit  A.  This  also  shows  the  com- 
puted sample  error  rate  and  the  results 
projected  to  the  universe  of  7685  personnel. 


Responses 


Interview  checklist 


Yes 


No 


Sample 
error  - 
rate 
(percent) 


At  95  percent  con- 
fidence level  pro- 
jected number 
of  inspection  per- 
sonnel in  universe 


Lower 
limit 


Upper 
limit 


1.  To  your  knowledge,  has  the  circuit 

supervisor  inspected  your  work 
in  the  past  6  months? 

2.  Has  a  supervisor  discussed  your 

work  performance  with  you  in  the 
past  year? 

3.  Are  you  required  by  your  supervisor 

to  receive  his  advance  approval 
before  suspending  inspection? 

4.  In  your  present  assignment  under 

your  present  supervisor,  have  you 
ever  suspended  inspection  for 
sanitation  deficiencies? 

5.  Has  your  present  supervisor  ever 

overruled  your  decision  to  sus- 
pend inspection? 

6.  Has  your  present  supervisor  dis- 

cussed the  USDA  employee 
conduct  regulations  with  you? 

7.  Do  you  receive  the  biweekly  pro- 

gram issuance  by  mail? 

8.  Is  the  manual  of  inspection  pro- 

cedures readily  available  for  your 
use? 

9.  Can  official  records  and  reports  be 

stored  securely  in  the  Government 

office  facility? 

10.  Have  you  been  in  your  present 


89 

6 

6.3 

161 

91 

4 

4.2 

61 

16 

79 

16.8 

761 

76 

19 

20.0 

961 

2 

93 

2.1 

15 

70 

25 

26.3 

1,330 

94 

1 

1.0 

30 

93 

2 

2.1 

15 

93 

2 

2.1 

IS 

1,030 


822 


1,983 


2.259 


599 


2,805 
415 


599 


599 


Responses 


Interview  checklist 


Yes 


No 


Sample 
error  - 
rate 
(percent) 


At  95  percent  con- 
fidence level  pro- 
jected number 
of  inspection  per- 
sonnel in  universe 


Lower 
limit 


Upper 
limit 


assignment  without  rotation,  more 
than  three  years? -.. 

11.  Have  you  ever  refusert  a  promotion?. 

12.  Do  you  receive  overtime  pay  almost 

every  pay  period? 

13.  In  the  past  year    has  any  plant 

owner  or  manager  -ever  threat- 
ened, intimidated  or  interfered 
with  the  performance  of  your 
official  inspection  duties? 

14.  Do  you  have  any  other  employment?. 

15.  In  the  past  year  have  you  worked 

for  pay  outside  official  duty  hours 
for  any  segment  of  the  meat  and 

poultry  industry? 

IE.  Do  you  have  any  relatives  employed 
at  the  plant(s)  where  you  are 
assigned? 

17.  Do  you  purchase  products  from  any 

establishment  where  you  conduct 
official  inspection? .- 

18.  Do  you  use  your  private  vehicle  in 

performing  official  duty?.. 

19.  Did  you  have  a  physical  examination 

within  the  past  3  years? 

20.  Is  your  eyesiglit  corrected  by  glasses 

or  contact  lenses? 


32 
14 

72 


63 
81 

23 


33.6 
14.7 


1,821 
630 


75.0         5,003 


3,389 
I,8C6 

6,402 


14 
9 

81 
86 

14.7 
9.5 

630 
330 

1,806 
1,337 

1 

94 

1.0 

(?) 

415 

o' 

95 

0 

»0 

238 

16 

79 

25.8 

761 

1,983 

58 

37 

61.0 

3,889 

5,418 

65 

30 

31.5 

1,691 

3,220 

57 

38 

60. 0 

3,804 

5,372 

>  Universe  of  7,685  inspection  personnel  as  of  Nov.  1, 1971.  Note:  These  results  are  an  estimation  of  the  extent  of  the  conditions  tested.  Since  the  reliability 

'  The  value  is  less  than  1.  of  all  the  responses  could  not  be  verlRed  no  further  claim  to  the  accuracy  of  the  projections  is 

■  Although  the  sample  disclosed  no  errors,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  there  are  no  errors     intended  or  implied. 

in  the  universe.  It  can  be  said  that  there  is  a  90-percent  assurance  that  no  more  than  238  inspectors 

have  relatives  employed  at  plants  where  they  are  assigned. 

EXHIBIT  B 
GENERAL  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  PLANTS  REVIEWED  fiY  MPIP  AND  OIG  PERSONNEL 


Name  and  location 

Need 

Number 

Name  and  location 

Need 

Number 

Accept- 
able 

Im- 
prove- 
ments 

Unac- 
ceptable 

Aaept- 
able 

Im- 
prove- 
ments 

Unac- 
ceptable 

P356 

...  Chestnut  Ridge  Farms,  Salorsburg,  Pa 

Triolo  Bros.,  Wrightstown,  N.J 

...  Boulevard  Beef  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn 

...  Thumann,  Inc.,  Jersey  City,  N.J 

Schloesser  &  Weingarten,   Inc.,  Roosevelt, 

N.Y. 
...  Cross  Bros.  Meat  Packers,  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

...  Peter  D.  Villari,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

...  Baum's  Bologna,  Inc.,  Elizabethtown,  Pa 

...  Ftfrmost  Kosher  Sausage  Co.,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
...  R.  J.  Reynolds  Foods,  Inc.,  Lockport,  N.Y...- 
Fairbanks  Farms,  Inc.,  Asheville,  N.Y 

"x 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

"x 

X 
X 

..  X 

• 

P87 

P935 

914-1 

1451 

P806. 

P413 

P6666 

P419 

P843 

P12g4 

P890 

P477 

P910 

...  Swift  i  Co.,  Georgetown,  Del 

...  Paramount  Poultry,  Inc.,  Harbeson,  Del 

...  The  Kroger  Co.,  Salem,  Va 

...  Bay  State  Beet  Co.,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C 

...  Holly  Farms  Poultry  Industries,  Inc.,  Tem- 
peranceville,  Va. 

...  Gold  Kisl  Poultry,  Boai.  Ala. 

...  Spring  Valley  Farms,  Inc.,  East  Gadsden,  Ala.. 
...  Breeden  Poultry  &  Egg,  Inc.,  Morganton,  N.C.. 

...  Armour  Creameries,  Marshville,  N.C 

...  Central  Soya  of  Canton,  Inc.,  Canton,  Ga 

X 

"x 

x 

X 
X 

706 

.  x 

1435 

, 

7878 

1861 

.  x 

376 

- - 

•— 

.; 

7887 

"x 

.  X 

657 

544 

.  X 

-  X 

449/P12.... 
492 

I-iii...; 

...  Canton  Poultry,  Inc.,  Canton,  Miss 

...  Dent  Poultry  Co.,  Buena  Vista,  Ga 

...  Harrison  Poultry,  Inc.,  Bethlehem,  Ga 

'x 

-  X 
.  X 

20132 
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Need 


Number 


Name  and  location 


Im- 
Accept-      prom- 
able  menb 


Unac- 
ceptable 


P687 Southeastern  Poultry  of  South  Carolina,  Inc.,  X 

West  Columbia,  S.C. 

P868 eagle's  Inc..  Atlanta,  Ga x  

P323 Ralston  Purina  Co.,  Trussville,  Ala X  

P519 Wayne  Poultry  Co.,  Laurel,  Miss X 

P6529 Poultry  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Montgomery,  Ala..  X  

P192 Gold  Kist,  Inc.,  Guntersxille,  Ala X  

A-24 The  Quaker  Oats  Co..  Marion,  Ohio X  

P473 Wayne  Poultry  Co.  Oiv.  of  Allied  Mills,  Inc.,    X  

Fort  Recovery,  Ohio. 

217 Lincoln  Meat  Co.,  Chicago,  III X  

17-S John  Worrell  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III X  

1227 Great  Lakes  Packing  Co.,  Chicago,  III X 

89 The  E.  Kahn'sSons  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio X 

298 Gus  Juengling  &  Son,  Inc.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio X 

9UG The  Kroger  Co..  Solon,  Ohio  X 

P1019 Kralis  Brothers  Poultry,  Inc.,  Warsaw,  Ind X 

6863 Marburger  Pkg.  Co.,  Peru.  Ind X  

3-H Swift  t  Co.,  Rochele,  III X 

20-Y Wilson-Sinclair  Co.,  Albert  Lea,  Minn X 

P529 A-G  Cooperative  Broiler  Plant,  Arcadia,  Wis..  X  

396  Dubuque  Packing  Co..  Dubuque,  Iowa X 

2-SD Armour  &  Co..  Huron.  S.  Oak X 

17-U    .  John  Worrell  4  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn x  

P301    Oairyland  Poultry,  Inc.,  Endeavor,  Wis X  

8988 Joppru.  Inc..  Thief  River  Falls.  Minn X  

6786-A Great  Lakes  Steak  Co..  Detroit.  Mich x 

807 American  Beef  Packers,  Inc..  Oakland.  Iowa..  X  

244 Iowa  Beef  Processors.  Inc.,  Mason  City,  Iowa X 

245  A Iowa  Beef  Processors,  Inc.,  Fort  Dodge.  Iowa.  X  

199  N George  A.  Hormel  &  Co..  Fremont.  Nebr x 

P286 Armour  &  Co.,  Washington.  Ind x 

205 Emge  Packing  Co.,  Inc.,  Ft  Branch,  Ind x 


Need 


Number 


Name  and  location 


Im- 
Accept-      prove- 
abte  ments 


Unac- 
ceptable 


425 Kenosha  Packing  Co.,  Inc.,  Hebron,  III X 

110 Contris  Packing  Co.,  Inc.,  Findlay,  Ohio X 

125 City  Dressed  Beef,  Milwaukee,  Wis X 

7023 Sixty-Six  Packing  Co.,  Tucumcari,  N.  Mex X 

P463 Texas  Poultry  &  Egg  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex X  

P632 0.  K.  Processors,  Inc.,  Van  Buren,  Ark X  

P846 Hanford  Produce  Co.,  Clarksville,  Ark X  

377 Beeville  Packing  Co.,  Beeville,  Tex X 

P898 Hanford  Produce  Co.,  Charleston,  Ark X  

401/P459 Oakridge  Smokehouse,  Schulenburg,  Tex X 

I8/P212 C.  Finkbeiner,  Inc.,  Little  Rock,  Ark X  

2277,P746 Prospect  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  Little  Rock,  Ark X  

P350 J-M  Poultry  Packing  Co.,  Inc.,  El  Dorado,  Ark X 

P138 Campbell  Soup  Co.,  Fayetteville,  Ark X  

P705 Montaire  Corp.,  De  Queen,  Ark X  

P7085 Holly  Creek  Fryers,  Inc.,  Broken  Bow,  Okla...  X  

P7156 Hope  Foods,  Inc.,  Hope,  Ark X  

P377 Swift  &  Co.,  Muskogee,  Okia X  

343- Puckett  Packing  Co.,  Sayre,  OkIa X 

P172 ArkansasPoultry  Co-op,  Inc.,  Bentonville,  Ark X 

P481....» Tyson's  Poultry.  Inc.,  Springdale,  Ark X  

P963...' Ralston-Purina  Co.,  Springdale,  Ark X  

2372 Clayton  Packing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo X 

P391 Kansas  Food  Products,  Inc.,  Hill  City,  Kans...  X  

P117 Poppy  Food  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif X  

224-8 Hygrade  Food  Products  Corp.,  Spokane,  Wash X 

4-G/P133 CampbellSoupCo.,  Modesto,  Calif X 

537F Oscar  Mayer  &  Co.  Inc.,  Vernon,  Calif X 

7056 Interstate  Packing  Co.,  Fort  Collins,  Colo X  

7693 Terminal  Food  Center,  Inc.,  Butte,  Mont X 

2800 Stoeven  Bros.,  Dixon,  Calif X 

1616 Palace  Meat  Co.,  Yuba  City,  Calif X  


Exhibit  C 

examples   or   adverse   conditions   disclosed 

bt  establishment  reviews 

1.  No.  39$ — Dubuque  Packing  Co. — Dubuque, 
Iowa 

Tills  Is  a  very  large  slaughtering  and  proc- 
essing establishment  employing  about  3,500 
workers.  The  plant  slaughters  approximately 
1.500  cattle.  11,000  hogs,  and  2,300  sheep  and 
calves  per  day. 

Some  of  the  most  significant  items  noted 
were : 

a.  The  links  on  the  chains  used  for  hang- 
ing cattle  to  the  rail  for  processing  were  en- 
crusted with  manure  and  grease  and  present- 
ed a  definite  source  of  contamination  when 
the  cattle  were  dehided. 

b.  Large  splashes  of  grease  were  falling 
from  the  cattle  rail  in  the  kill  floor  area. 

c.  The  rear  portions  of  the  hog  scalding 
vats  were  caked  with  old  hair,  grease,  and 
scum.  The  metal  support  beams  to  the  rear 
of  the  vats  were  rusted  away  to  the  point 
that  they  appeared  to  be  in  danger  of  falling 
under  the  heavy  weight  of  water,  thus 
presenting  a  potentially  dangerous  situation. 

d.  Each  carcass  cooler  Inspected  had  dirty 
and  cracked  floors,  walls,  and  ceilings.  Con- 
densation on  the  ceilings  was  very  heavy  and 
fell  directly  on  the  carcasses.  Also,  unpro- 
tected carcasses  were  rubbing  against  the 
pillars  In  the  cooler  which  were  caked  with 
old  blood  from  previous  contacts. 

e.  The  dry  storage  warehouses  were  In 
extremely  bad  condition.  Many  bags  of  su- 
gar, cereal  mixes,  and  other  conditioners  for 
meat  additives  were  broken  open  and  their 
contents  were  exposed  and  spilling  on  the 
floor.  The  floors  were  encrusted  with  old  dirt 
and  spillage  of  meat  conditioners.  There  was 
dirt,  dust,  and  fllth  everywhere.  Dried  dog 
feces  were  in  the  floor  In  one  area  and  birds 
were  flying  about  freely. 

f.  In  the  processing  departments  there 
appeared  to  be  direct  contamination  of  proc- 
essed meats  by  contacts  with  rust,  grease, 
old  and  rotten  meat  and  fat  In  cracks  and 
crevasses  of  machinery,  conveyors,  knives, 
and  saws.  There  were  hundreds  of  meat  carts 
filled  with  chunks  of  boned  pork  and  beef, 
ground  meats,  and  sausage  mixes  which  were 
uncovered  and  exposed  to  heavy  dripping  of 
celling  condensation  throughout  the  plant. 


These  were  Just  a  few  of  the  more  signifi- 
cant deficiencies  noted  during  our  review. 
It  Is  readily  apparent  that  this  plant  Is  in 
great  need  of  an  Improvement  program  In- 
volving the  outlay  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  money. 

2.  No.  6786-A — Great  Lakes  Steak  Co. — 

Detroit,  Michigan 

This  is  a  small  processing  establishment 
which  was  recently  granted  Federal  inspec- 
tion. The  plant  was  formerly  under  State  In- 
spection. The  circuit  supervisor  had  only 
been  In  place  for  two  weeks  when  oxir  review 
was  made.  Sanitation  was  very  bad.  Of  30 
Items  rated  by  the  circuit  supervisor  on  the 
CP-468,  10  were  rated  unacceptable  and  eight 
were  considered  minor  variations.  Some  of 
the  major  items  noted  were : 

a.  There  was  a  build-up  of  grease,  dirt,  and 
other  substances  on  the  floor  of  the  freezer. 

b.  The  pattie  machines,  cutting  boards, 
boning  tables,  and  grinder /chopper  were  not 
clean.  Evidence  from  previous  use  was  ob- 
served. 

c.  There  were  cracks  in  the  freezer  floor 
and  the  floor  In  the  receiving  area  was  badly 
pitted  and  not  clean. 

d.  Product  control  was  poor  as  various  pri- 
mal cuts  of  meat  were  pumped  with  a  tender- 
izing solution  and  placed  on  racks  in  the 
freezer  while  similar  primal  cuts  not  pumped 
were  frozen  In  the  same  manner.  There  was 
no  evidence  of  either  product  being  tagged  or 
Identified  while  In  the  freezer  to  prevent  mis- 
labeling. 

3.  P419 — Breeder  Poultry  arid  Egg,  Inc. — 

Morganton,  N.C. 

This  Is  a  poultry  slaughter  plant.  On  the 
day  of  our  review  the  sanitary  conditions 
were  completely  unacceptable  and  operations 
were  held  up  for  2%  hours  on  three  of  the 
four  lines.  The  fourth  line  was  down  for  the 
entire  day  due  to  a  defective  rubber  drive  belt. 
Rubber  particles  peeling  from  this  belt  would 
have  fallen  onto  the  product.  Some  of  the 
major  deficiencies  noted  were : 

a.  The  blood  tunnel  did  not  appear  to  have 
received  any  cleaning  effort.  The  dried  blood 
build-up  on  the  rails  and  shackles  within  the 
tunnel  was  about  V4  inch  thick. 

b.  The  gizzard  peeling  machines  had  a 
build-up  of  meat  and  gizzard  scrapplngs  of 
from  V4  to  Vj  inch  beneath  the  rollera  and  m 


were  unable  to  determine  when  the  machines 
had  last  been  disassembled  for  cleaning.  The 
Inspector-ln-Charge  stated  that  to  his  knowl- 
edge this  had  never  occurred. 

c.  The  picking  machines  had  to  be  re- 
cleaned  three  times  ar.d  still  there  was  a 
large  handful  of  feathers  packed  Into  one 
corner  of  the  machine. 

d.  Woden  baffles  were  present  In  the  ice 
house  even  though  they  had  been  scheduled 
for  replacement  prior  to  the  review. 

e.  Shatterproof  light  fixtures  bad  not  been 
Installed  and  the  Inspector-ln-Charge  was 
not  aware  of  the  requirement. 

4.  657 — Baum's      Bologna — Elizabetlitown, 

Pa. 
This  is  a  slaughtering  and  processing 
plant.  However,  the  slaughter  operation  is 
very  small.  Several  Items  In  the  facilities 
and  maintenance  area  were  rated  unaccept- 
able by  the  circuit  supervisor.  They  were  as 
follows : 

a.  Ralls — wooden  scaffolding  and  wcx>den 
rails  In  the  bologna  holding  cooler  need 
replacement  wltii  ones  of  noncorroslve  and 
cleanable  material. 

b.  Operating  areas — several  Items  Includ- 
ing supporting  frame-work  of  boning  tables 
need  reconditioning  to  eliminate  flaking  paint 
and  rusted  metal;  asbestos  pipe  covering 
fraying  in  several  areas  over  the  stuffer;  and 
rusted  product  stand  in  the  coarse  grinding 
room. 

c.  Dry  storage  area  in  basement  needs  to 
be  closed  off  from  the  furnace  room  and 
thoroughly  cleaned. 

5.  205 — Emge   Packing   Co. — Fort   Branch, 

Ind. 
This  Is  a  slaughter  (cattle,  hogs)  and  a 
pork  product  processing  establishment.  This 
plant  was  rated  as  unacceptable  by  the  re- 
viewing team.  There  was  some  actual  prod- 
uct contamination  In  the  curing  areas  with 
considerable  potential  for  additional  con- 
tamination. Some  deficient  areas  noted  were: 

a.  Lighting  was  bad  in  general  throughout 
the  plant  with  one  of  the  hog  coolers  having 
almost  no  light. 

b.  The  floors  In  the  kill  area  were  extremely 
slick  which  could  have  been  prevented  by 
proper  cleaning.  Excessive  amounts  of  rock 
salt  were  spread  on  the  slick  spots  to  pre- 
vent slipping. 
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c.  In  the  processing  area,  some  walls  were 
crumbling  and  loose  paint  was  evident  as 
well  as  some  rusty  metal  fixtures. 

d.  There  was  loose  plaster  In  the  chopping 
room  and  celling  leaks  In  the  basement  pork 
holding  cooler.  In  the  pork  packing  and  south 
pickle  pumping  rooms,  ceilings  were  leak- 
ing so  badly  that  the  water  was  running  down 
the  walls  with  product  contamination  oc- 
curring In  the  pickle  pumping  room. 

e.  There  were  some  foul  odors  In  the  cor- 
ners of  the  kill  area  and  one  of  the  drains 
gave  off  the  odor  of  urine. 

6.  No.  377 — Beeville  Packing  Co.,  Inc. — 
Beeville,  Texas 

This  Is  a  relatively  small  red  meat  slaugh- 
tering plant  handling  about  75  bead  of 
cattle  a  day.  Sanitation  was  barely  adequate. 
Although  there  has  been  extensive  work  at 
this  plant  recently  there  are  several  addi- 
tional areas  requiring  improvements. 

a.  The  rails  and  rollers  were  not  high 
enough  to  prevent  large  cattle  from  dragging 
on  the  floor.  The  plant  was  designed  to 
handle  calves. 

b.  The  dry  storage  area  was  fllthy  and  In 
unkempt  condliton  with  cobwebs  and  crick- 
ets In  evidence. 

c.  The  outside  premises  were  not  In  con- 
formance with  the  two-year  old  blueprints 
which  Indicated  that  certain  areas  were  to 
be  paved. 

d.  Lighting  in  the  offal  cooler  was  Insuf- 
ficient. 

e.  Meat  being  transported  from  the  plant 
was  not  hung  in  the  trucks  but  was  being 
laid  on  the  floor  which  had  evidence  of  meat 
particles  from  previous  shipments. 

7.  No.  P-843 — Armour  Creameries — 
Marshville,  N.C. 
This  is  a  turkey  slaughtering  and  process- 
ing plant.  Turkeys  are  prepared  ready-to- 
cook  with  some  being  pumped  with  self-bast- 
ing ingredients.  A  cut-up  line  was  also 
operated  on  a  limited  basis.  Poor  sanitation 
and  maintenance  of  equipment  has  been  a 
chronic  problem. 

a.  The  plant  was  initially  visited  on  a  Fri- 
day, but  the  plant  was  not  In  operation  and 
wasn't  scheduled  to  resume  until  the  fol- 
lowing Wednesday.  At  this  point.  It  was  noted 
that  the  overhead  areas  were  In  poor  condi- 
tion with  heavily  encrusted  rxist  and  flaking 
paint.  Some  of  the  light  fixtvuree  were  so  badly 
rusted  that  they  crumbled  when  touched. 
The  circuit  supervisor  advised  the  plant  to 
replace  rusted  through  lights  and  to  have  the 
flaking  overhead  under  control  by  Wednes- 
day or  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  operate. 

b.  On  return  Wednesday,  operations  were 
held  up  for  four  hours  for  additional  scrap- 
ing of  rust  In  the  packing  area  and  at  the 
Inspection  station. 

S.  P-286 — Armour  &  Co. — Washington,  Ind. 
This  is  a  turkey  slaughter  and  turkey  prod- 
uct processing  plant  averaging  a  dally  kill 
of  8,000  birds.  The  plant  is  relatively  new 
but  conditions  were  not  satisfactory. 

a.  The  overhead  ventilation  blower  was 
not  filtered  and  was  blowing  dirt  onto  the 
Iced  product. 

b.  There  was  Inadequate  access  to  wall 
areas  in  the  dry  storage  area  for  rodent  con- 
trol. 

c.  The  Ice  making  machine,  when  acti- 
vated after  a  period  of  inoperation,  spews 
out  rusty  ice.  There  Is  an  enclosed  line  with 
an  auger  drive  that  delivers  Ice  to  the  drop- 
ping point.  The  galvanized  duct  used  as  a 
drop  guide  was  rusty  and  water  was  dripping 
from  It  Into  the  Ice  in  the  tank  below. 

d.  The  area  used  as  a  loading  dock  also 
housed  a  compressor  and  a  battery  charging 
unit.  The  compressor  was  leaking  oil  and 
the  charger  was  leaking  battery  acid  on  the 
floor.  There  was  no  retaining  walls  to  re- 
strict the  flow  of  these  Items.  The  floor  had 
a  layer  of  oil  that  was  not  completely  washed 


off  and  the  leaking  acid  had  corroded  the 
floor. 

9.  No.  224-B — Hygrade  Food  Product  Corp. — 

Spokane,  Wash. 
This  is  a  medium-sized  processing  estab- 
lishment. The  plant  is  about  60  years  old  and 
has  many  areas  not  suitable  for  use  requir- 
ing continual  review  for  sanitary  conditions. 
Some  of  the  items  rated  unacceptable  by 
the  circuit  supervisor  follow: 

a.  There  was  evidence  of  a  leaking  celling 
in  the  inedible  hallway.  Floors  were  deteri- 
orating In  the  Inedible  hallways,  lower  In- 
edible area,  and  offal  pack  room,  and  there 
was  a  broken  wall  in  the  Inedible  pack  area. 

b.  There  was  scaling  paint  over  the  door 
to  the  loading  dock  and  areas  of  rust  on  the 
grinder  and  several  scales. 

10.  No.  110 — Contris    Packing    Co. — Findlay, 

Ohio 
This  slaughter  establishment  kills  only 
boars  (80-90  per  day)  and  the  meat  Is  sold 
to  other  plants  for  processing.  The  facility 
Is  old  and  general  appearance  is  poor.  Al- 
though plant  management  had  been  In- 
formed of  our  visit  and  were  Instructed  to  do 
everything  possible  to  make  the  plant  ap- 
pear sanitary,  the  entire  plant  was  rejected 
for  additional  clean-up  resulting  In  a  thlrty- 
imnute  delay  In  operations.  Review  of  Forms 
CP-455  revealed  that  the  plant  Is  rejected 
on  the  average  of  twice  a  week  for  poor 
sanitation. 

a.  In  the  antl-mortem  area,  repairs  were 
needed  on  the  pens  and  roof. 

b.  There  was  evidence  that  Improved  main- 
tenance was  needed  in  the  inedible  area  and 
that  two  doors  needed  replacing  in  the  offal 
area. 

11.  P-890 — Canton  Poultry  Co. — Canton, 
Mississippi 

This  poultry  slaughter  eartabllshment  is  a 
medium-sized  facility  killing  young  chick- 
ens at  the  rate  of  6,000  per  hour.  The  sani- 
tation of  the  equipment  was  rated  unsatis- 
factory and  operations  were  held  up  for  al- 
most three  hours  untU  all  equipment  was 
cleaned.  In  addition  to  the  unclean  equip- 
ment, the  following  items  were  noted: 

a.  Areas  of  scaling  paint  on  the  walls  and 
some  areas  of  rust  on  the  overhead  struc- 
tures In  eviscerating  room. 

b.  In  the  carcass  cooler  there  were  some 
holes  in  the  wall  and  some  breaks  around 
the  door  Jamb. 

c.  Also  some  scaling  paint  and  rusty 
shields  in  the  picking  room. 

12.  P-477 — Dent   Poultry   Company — Buena 

Vista,  Ga. 
This  Is  a  medium-sized  slaughtering  es- 
tablishment processing  young  chickens  at  the 
rate  of  100  per  minute.  Operations  were  held 
up  for  two  hours  while  improperly  cleaned 
equipment  was  rewashed.  In  addition  the  fol- 
lowing items  were  noted: 

a.  The  floor  of  the  shipping  dock  was  not 
properly  drained. 

b.  The  lighting  In  the  carcass  coolers  was 
inadequate. 

c.  There  were  cracks  and  holes  in  the  wall 
of  the  offal  house  and  water  occasionally 
backed  up  on  the  floor. 

d.  Water  pressure  was  insufficieht  to  prop- 
erly wash  the  sides  of  the  eviscerating  trough 
allowing  blood  and  fecal  matter  to  accumu- 
late. 

13.  No.  425 — Kenosha  Packing  Co. — ^Hebron, 

Illinois 

This  establishment  Is  a  cattle  slaughter 
plant  with  an  approved  kill  rate  of  26  per 
hour.  Slaughter  of  cattle  under  the  Kosher 
kill  method  was  taking  place  during  our  re- 
view. In  general,  sanitation  was  below  aver- 
age and  product  contamination  was  taking 
place  as  described  below: 

a.  Carcass  contamination  was  occurring 
from  the  point  of  Initial  hide  split  at  the 
brisket  to  the  point  where  the  hide  puller 


was  applied.  Tlie  skinner  would  scrape  t'  e 
area  where  the  incision  was  to  be  made  wlih 
his  knife,  wipe  the  blade  on  side  of  the 
front  leg,  and  then  begin  the  skinning  opera- 
tion without  rinsing  the  knife. 

After  skinning  back  approximately  six 
Inches  of  hide  on  each  side,  the  hide  with 
the  matter  wiped  on  it  would  lap  over  and 
contact  the  already  partially  skinned  carcass. 

b.  The  doors  around  the  kill  floor  exiting 
the  buUdlng  were  of  such  poor  condition  that 
an  excessive  Insect  problem  would  occur  with 
the  arrival  of  warm  weather. 

c.  The  blCK>d  pit  in  the  head  skinning  area 
wasn't  draining  properly  and  the  skinner  was 
standing  In  approximately  eight  inches  of 
blood. 

14.  P-€87 — Southeastern   Poultry   of   South 

Carolina,  Inc. — W.  Columbia,  S.C. 
This  establishment  Is  engaged  In  the 
slaughter  and  dressing  of  young  chickens.  At 
the  time  of  our  review  the  plant  was  operat- 
ing two  split  lines  at  an  average  rate  of  22 
birds  per  minute  per  Inspector.  Generally, 
preoperative  sanitation  was  adequate  al- 
though several  Items  of  equlpm-jnt  had  to  be 
recleaned  including  fat  buildup  Inside  one 
of  the  chillers.  However,  other  items  of  a 
more  serious  nature  were  noted. 

a.  The  blood  tunnel  was  not  washed  down 
during  the  noon  break.  This  allowed  con- 
gealed blood  to  block  the  drain  resulting 
In  a  blood  buildup  of  almost  twelve  Inches. 

b.  The  larger  cooler  was  dirty  with  dirty 
water  standing  In  the  floor  drain  and  there 
was  a  strong  offensive  odor.  The  cooler  was 
ordered  cleared  and  cleaned. 

c.  The  overhead  Ice  manufacturing  room 
had  water  soaked  plywood  covers  Ln  two 
areas  which  allowed  water  and  condensation 
to  drip  into  the  ice  storage  room  below.  The 
walls  In  the  Ice  storage  room  were  of  cement 
blocks  that  had  deteriorated  to  the  point  that 
by  rubbing  your  hand  on  the  wall  you  would 
gather  large  quantities  of  powdered  cement 
plaster. 

d.  Once  the  plant  had  started  their  dally 
operations,  the  conditions  of  sanitation 
deteriorated  without  any  apparent  concern 
for  continuous  housekeeping  by  employees  or 
management.  DOA's  were  left  lying  on  the 
floor  during  tlie  noon  break.  Employees  were 
allowing  product  to  spill  over  on  the  floor. 
The  circuit  supervisor  commented  that  there 
were  times  when  concern  for  the  wholesome- 
ness  of  the  product  were  seemingly  Jeop- 
ardized by  employee  indifference. 

15.  No.  2800 — Stoeven  Brothers  Meat  Co. — 

Dixon,  Calif. 
This  Is  a  slaughter  establlshn>ent  killing 
cattle  and  sheep.  At  the  time  of  our  review, 
sanitation  was  generally  satisfactory.  How- 
ever, we  noted  that  the  circuit  supervisor  had 
made  an  extensive  review  Just  five  days  prior 
to  our  visit  and  a  planned  improvement  pro- 
gram listing  many  facility  deficiencies  was 
established.  These  facility  deficiencies  still 
existed  at  the  time  of  our  review.  Some  of 
these  Items  are: 

a.  Condensation  on  the  upper  drain  from 
the  overhead  unit  in  the  lamb  cooler  running 
down  a  beam  onto  the  carcasses. 

b.  Cracks  in  the  celling  of  the  cow  cooler. 

c.  Paint  peeling  on  the  overhead  In  one  of 
the  chill  boxes. 

d.  Mold  on  the  walls  and  ceilings  in  the 
lamb  and  beef  coolers. 

We  further  noted  that  morale  among  in- 
spection personnel  at  this  plant  was  ex- 
tremely low  due  to  supeiTlsory  problems 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

16.  P-935 — Paramount    Poultry — fiarbeson, 

Del. 
This  is  a  large  poultry  slaughter  and  pro- 
cessing plant.  The  cleanup  of  this  plant  the 
night  before  our  visit  was  Inadequate  even 
though  the  plant  was  aware  of  our  visit.  In- 
spection was  withheld  for  approximately  two 
hours  for  recleanlng. 
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SUMMARY  OP  IMPORT  INSPECTION  CONDtTIONS 
AT  SELECTED  PORTS  OF  ENTRY  AND  INLAND 
DESTINATION    POINTS 

New  Ycfrk,  N.Y. 

We  reviewed  Inspection  at  2  facilities  In 
the  New  York  Port  Authority,  2  facilities 
in  Newark,  N.J..  and  2  facilities  in  Jer- 
sey City,  N.J.  Generally,  we  observed  that 
Inspection  was  being  conducted  In  a  proper 
manner.  All  Inspectors  assigned  full-time 
import  duty  had  received  formal  training. 
Circuit  supervision  and  guidance  appeared 
to  be  continuous. 

Poiu'  of  the  6  above  facilities  used  for  con- 
ducting Inspection  of  Imported  product,  al- 
though acceptable  under  current  regula- 
tions, will  not  meet  the  criteria  for  designa- 
tion as  "official  import  inspection  establish- 
ments" as  proposed  by  MPIP. 

The  approved  label  file  contained  obsolete 
labels  and  did  not  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween those  approved  and  those  obsolete. 
There  were  about  422  labels  from  69  non- 
approved  establishments. 

Importers  or  their  agents  were  not  given 
receipts  for  samples  collected  for  laboratory 
analysis,  contrary  to  Part  327.11  of  the  PMI. 

U.S.  Customs  was  properly  notified  when 
foreign  products  were  rejected  for  entry  Into 
this  country.  However,  Customs  had  not  al- 
ways notified  MPIP  of  the  final  disposition 
action.  The  circuit  did  not  follow  up  to 
secure  a  response,  and  thus  did  not  have 
full  assurance  that  the  rejected  shipments 
were.  In  fact,  exported  or  destroyed. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

There  was  one  Inspector  assigned  full- 
time  Import  duties.  He  had  received  formal 
training  and  circuit  supervision  appeared 
adequate.  We  observed  the  Inspection  of 
canned  product  and  the  sealing  of  contain- 
ers for  destination  shipment. 

An  Inspection  facility  was  not  provided  by 
Baltimore  Importers.  Conditions  of  can  In- 
spection were  performed  at  the  docks  or  cold 
storage  warehouses  and  sample  cans  were 
taken  to  the  circuit  office  for  product  exami- 
nation. This  was  not  a  desirable  procedure 
for  inspection. 

We  noted  that  the  Inspector  was  not  fol- 
lowing the  proper  procedure  when  labora- 
tory results  showed  excess  phosphate  In 
canned  hams.  The  next  shipment  should 
have  been  retained  until  laboratory  results 
were  obtained. 

Other  than  these  comments,  inspection 
procedures  appeared  adequate  and  the  as- 
signed Inspector  was  well  versed  in  his 
duties. 

Norfolk.  Va. 

We  reviewed  all  areas  and  facilities  where 
product  Is  accepted  for  inspection.  We  ob- 
served the  inspection  of  canned  goods  and 
frozen  boneless  beef.  The  Inspectors  were 
experienced,  well  trained,  and  enthusiastic 
concerning  their  work.  Circuit  supervision 
appeared  to  be  excellent. 

Records  of  the  Foreign  Programs  Branch, 
MPIP,  Indicated  that  the  Norfolk  inspectors 
had  rates  of  rejection  higher  than  any  other 
port  m  the  United  States  for  all  types  of 
products.  This  had  resulted  In  an  Industry 
complaint  and  several  Congressional  In- 
quiries. Based  on  Interviews  with  MPIP  and 
industry  personnel,  observation,  and  record 
examination,  we  determined  that: 

(1)  The  inspectors  are  strict  enforcers  of 
laws,  regulations,  and  procedures  governing 
import  Inspection.  We  observed  inspection  of 
a  shipment  of  about  547.700  povtnds  of  frozen 
beef  from  New  Zealand.  Twenty-three  lots 
consisting  of  411.240  pounds  were  accepted, 
but  4  lots  of  93,480  pounds  were  rejected. 
The  extent  of  hair,  bone,  and  extraneous 
matter  In  the  latter  was  obvious. 

(2)  Officials  of  the  Norfolk  Port  and  In- 
dustrial    Authority     advised     substantially 


that  neither  they,  the  meat  Importers  or  In- 
surance brokers,  had  any  evidence  which 
would  tend  to  discredit  the  conduct  of  In- 
spection by  the  USDA  Inspectors  at  Norfolk. 
In  essence,  their  complaint  was  not  that 
Inspection  there  was  too  strict,  but  that, 
by  comparison,  it  was  too  lenient  at  other 
ports. 

(3)  The  crux  of  the  controversy  Is  higher 
meat  rejection  Insurance  rates  for  product 
consigned  to  Norfolk  than  for  other  eastern 
ports  where  USDA  rejection  rates  are  lower. 
In  essence,  the  largest  underwriter,  Lloyds 
of  London,  bases  Insurance  premiums  not 
only  upon  the  less  experience  of  Individual 
brokers,  b^Jt  also  upon  the  average  rate  of 
rejection  by  MPIP  inspectors  at  the  various 
ports.  The  Norfolk  faculty  apparently  lost 
some  trade  as  meat  Importers  '.nillzed  ports 
with  lower  rates.  Reduced  meat  cargoes  also 
appear  to  have  an  adverse  economic  Impact 
on  handlers,  warehousemen,  and  truckers. 
Wilson,  N.C. 

Designation  Inspection  was  conducted  at 
Manufacturers  Bonded  Warehouse,  Est.  3892. 
This  facility  has  besn  receiving  product  from 
the  Norfolk  Port  of  Entry  since  March  1971. 
About  2  2  million  pounds  of  frrzeii  beef  ard 
lamb  have  bee.-i  consigned.  (107  lots).  Only 
6   Icrts  of  lamb   had   bsen  rejected. 

Neither  the  Inspector-ln-Charge  or  the 
three  Inspectors  assigned  part-time  Impcrt 
duty  had  any  training  in  Imports.  The  in- 
spectors were  scheduled  to  receive  OJT  Train- 
ing from  personnel  In  Charleston,  S.C. 

Inspection  was  conducted  In  a  small  room 
lacking  screen  d^ors.  Flies  were  a  problem. 
Paint  was  flaking  from  the  walls  near  the  ex- 
amination table. 

Random  samples  were  selected  and  marked 
in  the  prescribed  manner.  However,  the  In- 
spector then  returned  to  regular  duty  at  a 
nearby  plant  untu  notified  that  the  samples 
were  defrosted.  There  was  no  supervision  or 
control  over  the  actual  cutting,  weighing,  and 
bagging  of  samples.  We  noted  that  the  sam- 
ple bags  leaked  water  from  the  defrost  tank. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Inspection  was  conducted  at  one  of  two 
approved  facilities  In  cold  storage  ware- 
houses. There  was  ore  Inspector  assigned  Im- 
port duty.  He  had  received  formal  training. 
Circuit  supervision  appeared  adequate. 

Facilities  and  equipment  were  adequate. 
One  faculty  was  stUl  In  the  construction 
stage.  The  only  exception  noted  there  was 
scaling  paint  on  the  oelling. 

We    observed    the    Inspection    of    canned 
product.  Samples  were  selected  and  handled 
In  accordance  with  prescribed  procedure. 
Tampa,  Fla. 

We  determined  that  two  full-time  and  two 
part-time  Inspectors  were  attempting  to  han- 
dle a  heavy  workload.  There  was  a  complete 
breakdown  of  supervision.  The  Circuit  Su- 
pervisor had  been  on  detail  In  Puerto  Hlco 
for  over  a  year.  The  acting  supervisor  was  In 
poor  health  and  had  not  checked  the  Import 
work  In  over  six  months. 

The  two  full-time  Inspectors,  both  GS-9, 
shared  responsibility  for  scheduling  the  work. 
Neither  was  designated  as  being  In-charge. 
They  expressed  a  need  for  guidance  In  many 
areas  of  Import  procedure.  Both  had  received 
formal  training. 

The  facilities  approved  for  Inspection  were 
adequate,  but  records  indicate  that  sanita- 
tion had  been  a  chronic  problem  since  1970. 

While  observing  the  unloading  of  frozen 
boneless  beef  from  Australia,  we  noted  that 
one  shipment  of  1,120  cases  was  broken  down 
Into  8  lots  of  approximately  180  cases  per 
lot. 

This  shipment  was  from  the  sime  estab- 
lishment In  Australia  and  had  the  same 
marking  on  each  case.  The  Inspectors  were 
not  aware  that  they  could  combine  these 
lots.  As  a  result,  they  had  selected  four  times 


as  many  samples  as  were  needed.  Such  prac-    - 
tlces  could  account  for  the  extensive  over- 
time hours  charged  at  this  port. 

There  had  been  four  Instances  In  the  past 
9  months  where  consignments  from  Tampa 
were  found  not  stamped  as  "U.S.  Inspected 
and  Passed."  The  Inspectors  explained  that 
this  was  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  ware- 
housemen doing  the  stamping.  They  did  not 
have  time  to  check  this  procedure. 

The  Regional  Office  was  aware  of  many 
deficiencies  In  Import  Inspection  at  Tampa, 
I'lcluding  supervision,  since  a  review  In  1970 
by  a  Deputy  Director.  There  had  been  no 
effective  follow-up  action. 

The  Area  Office  In  Tallahassee  currently 
has  responsibility  for  the  Tampa  circuit.  We 
presented  our  findings  to  the  Area  Director 
and  noted  that  corrective  action  was  prompt- 
ly Initiated. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

This  circuit  Is  a  destination  Inspection 
point.  They  receive  frozen  boneless  and  pro- 
cessed product.  Both  Inspectors  working  full 
time  on  Imports  had  received  Import  train- 
ing. 

We  reviewed  the  Inspection  of  frozen  bone- 
less horsemeat  from  Canada  at  establishment 
#3991  Merchants  Refrigeration.  The  prod- 
uct usually  received  here  Is  fresh  boneless 
1  orsemeat.  However,  the  product  received 
for  inspection  at  the  time  of  our  review  was 
frozen  boneless  horsemeat.  The  Inspection 
room  at  this  facility  was  new  and  very  ade- 
ciuate  for  Inspection  of  the  usual  product. 
There  were  no  racks  for  defrosting  of  frozen 
product.  The  samples  were  defrosted  by  hot 
Blr  on  the  floor  of  the  Inspection  room  while 
they  were  In  the  receiving  containers.  The 
drcilnage  was  not  adequate  enough  to  handle 
all  the  blood  and  the  floor  had  to  be  washed 
before  and  during  Inspection  causing  a  de- 
lay In  time. 

The  samples  were  chosen  by  use  of  a  ran- 
dom numbers  table  but  all  product  was  not 
subject  to  sampling.  The  product  was  re- 
ceived on  a  railroad  car  In  a  frozen  state. 
It  was  not  going  to  be  unloaded  untU  two 
days  after  It  was  received.  Since  It  would 
take  two  days  to  defrost  the  samples  by  hot 
air,  they  were  selected  on  the  day  of  arrival. 
The  product  was  In  100  lb.  bags  and  stacked 
about  12  bags  high  In  the  car.  Therefore, 
the  samples  had  to  be  taken  off  the  top 
layer  of  the  shipment.  Most  of  the  shipment 
was  not  subject  to  the  chance  of  being 
sampled. 

Every  sample  was  not  weighed  although 
there  was  a  scale  In  the  room.  The  Inspector 
spot-checked  a  couple  of  the  samples  to  find 
out  If  he  was  taking  the  required  12  lbs.  He 
was  usually  Inspecting  more  than  a  r-pre- 
sontatlve  sample  (Some  samples  weighed  as 
much  as  24  lbs. ) . 

Detrzit,  Mich. 

This  circuit  receives  a  large  amount  of 
both  processed  product  and  frozen  boneless 
beef.  We  could  not  observe  the  Inspection  cf 
boneless  beef  as  none  was  being  shipped  dur- 
ing our  review.  We  were  able  to  Inspect  thT 
facilities  used  for  boneless  beef  Inspection. 
This  was  a  very  good  faculty.  The  Inspectors 
wore  approving  their  own  overtime  and  for- 
warding the  T/A's  directly  to  the  Regional 
Office.  One  Inspector  stated  that  the  Circuit 
Supervisor  had  never  observed  him  Inspecting 
pre  duct. 

During  our  review  cf  processed  product  In- 
sprctlon  various  deficiencies  were  noted.  The 
Inspection  was  performed  at  Motor  City 
Cartage  Co.  They  did  not  have  any  defrost 
facilities  but  Inspection  of  frozen  boneless 
lambs  legs  was  performed.  The  Inspector  In- 
spected and  passed  this  product  without 
having  It  defrosted.  When  asked  why  this 
procedure  was  used  the  Inspector  stated  they 
do  not  receive  very  much  frozen  product  at 
this  plant  and  were  therefore  given  the  In- 
spection of  what  does  come  In  without  re- 
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quiring  defrosting^  (The  amount  received 
in  this  shipment  was  eight  boxes  of  about  30 
lbs.  each.) 

Processed  product  from  establishment  102 
(Canada)  began  entering  the  country  about 
the  first  part  of  March  1972.  To  the  present 
date  (AprU  27,  1972)  12  lots,  consisting  of 
about  23,000  lt>s.  have  entered  the  U.S.A.  The 
product,  which  was  various  pounds  of  All 
Beef  Franks,  Smoked  Franks,  Corned  Beef, 
Roast  Beef  and  assorted  samples,  has  not 
been  sampled  for  laboratory  analysis  by  the 
import  Inspectors.  When  the  Inspectors  were 
asked  why  a  history  of  compliance  has  not 
been  established  on  these  products,  they 
stated  it  was  an  oversight  on  their  part. 

Importers  are  allowed  to  determine  what 
constitutes  a  lot.  For  example,  processed 
product  from  Canada  was  coming  In  by  truck. 
This  product  Is  broken  up  into  the  amount 
each  purchaser  Is  buying  and  called  a  lot.  A 
separate  410  Is  made  out  for  each  lot  by  the 
broker  and  then  sent  into  the  U.S.  There  Is 
usually  five  or  six  lots  on  one  truck.  Each 
lot  consists  of  the  same  product  from  the 
same  establishment.  The  inspector  stated 
that  the  reason  they  inspect  each  as  a  lot  is 
because  they  were  told  that  each  separate 
Form  410  constituted  a  lot. 

Samples  were  being  chosen  by  use  of  a 
random  numbers  table  but  when  the  lots 
were  unloaded  the  pallets  were  not  stacked 
■with  the  required  amount  of  25  boxes  per 
pallet.  Some  of  the  pallets  contained  less 
than  25  boxes  while  others  had  as  much  as 
38  boxes  on  them. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

This  circuit  is  a  destination  inspection 
point.  The  usual  product  received  here  Is 
containerized  boneless  beef  from  Australia. 
The  Inspector  has  not  received  Import  train- 
ing. The  circuit  supervisor  felt  that  any 
processing  Inspector  could  perform  Import 
inspection. 

During  our  review  it  appeared  that  the 
inspector  was  doing  a  very  adequate  job. 
The  samples  were  selected  according  to  pro- 
cedures and  inspection  was  made  on  these 
samples.  There  has  been  no  rejections  of 
shipments  at  this  site  for  about  a  year. 

The  inspector  stated  they  do  not  use  a 
refused  entry  stamp  and  that  be  has  never 
heard  of  one.  He  also  stated  that  his  super- 
visor has  never  observed  him  whUe  be  was 
actually  Inspecting  Imports. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Destination  inspection  was  conducted  at 
several  approved  cold  storage  warehouses. 
One  full-time  inspector  was  assigned  im- 
port duty.  He  had  not  received  formal  train- 
ing in  Import  inspection.  The  Circuit  Super- 
visor had  formal  training  in  Imports  and 
was  providing  continuous  guidance. 

No  inspection  was  being  performed  at 
the  time  of  our  visit.  We  observed  the  facu- 
lties approved  for  inspection  and  found 
them  to  be  adequate. 

El  Paso,  Tex. 

This  port  has  a  heavy  volume  of  both  im- 
port and  export  work.  One  full-time  Inspector 
Is  assigned  both  duties.  A  part-time  inspector 
assisted  when  avaUable.  The  latter  had 
not  received  formal  training. 

The  full-time  Inspector  Is  experienced  and 
conscientious.  However,  he  appeared  to  have 
too  great  a  workload.  About  20  percent  of 
his  time  was  spent  Inspecting  poultry,  lard, 
and  beef  tripe  being  exported  to  Mexico. 
There  were  about  9  shipments  each  day.  In 
addition,  during  our  visit  he  was  attempt- 
ing to  perform  Inspection  of  frozen  bone- 
less beef  at  two  warehouses  about  five  mUes 
apart.  He  had  received  little  direction  or 
supervision  from  either  the  Region  or  Cir- 
cuit office.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  telephon- 
ing direct  to  the  Foreign  Program  Branch 
in  Washington  when  a  crisis  or  problem 
developed. 


The  facilities  approved  for  conducting 
inspection  were  adequate.  Inspection  was 
performed  in  a  proper  manner  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  sampling  procedure.  In  most 
instances,  a  list  of  random  numbers  was 
given  to  the  dock  foreman  who  called  for 
sample  cartons  as  they  were  unloaded  from 
the  truck.  The  inspector  usually  did  not  ob- 
serve the  procedure  due  to  pressures  of  other 
work. 

We  could  not  determine  the  extent  of  sam- 
pling for  laboratory  analysis  during  1971, 
since  the  records  could  not  be  located.  It 
appeared  that  very  few  species  samples  were 
taken. 

The  "U.S.  Refused  Entry"  stamp  was  ap- 
plied to  all  rejected  lots.  However,  we  ob- 
served that  a  mixed  shipment  of  edible  and 
inedible  horsemeat  had  all  been  stamped 
"USDA  Inspected  and  passed."  The  part- 
time  inspector  had  not  supervised  the  use 
of  the  stamp  by  the  warehousemen.  These 
marks  were  immediately  obliterated  from  22 
boxes  of  inedible  product. 
Seattle   Wash. 

We  observed  the  inspection  of  frozen 
boneless  beef  and  canned  product  at  the 
ports  of  Tacoma  and  Seattle  respectively. 
Three  of  the  four  fuUtlme  Inspectors  as- 
signed import  duty  had  received  formal 
training.  Circuit  supervision  appeared  to  be 
highly  effective. 

The  facilities  at  each  port  were  ade- 
quate. We  observed  that  inspection  was  con- 
ducted In  a  proper  manner. 

At  Tacoma,  the  service  contractors  per- 
sonnel were  handling  dirty  boxes  and  frozen 
product  without  washing  their  bands.  This 
was  corrected.  We  noted  that  the  deficien- 
cies found  during  the  PRC  review  In  1970 
had  been  corrected. 

There  had  been  little  direction  from  the 
Regional  Office.  The  authority  of  the  San 
Francisco    Circuit    Supervisor    as    regional 
coordinator  was  not  recognized. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

We  reviewed  inspection  at  two  faculties 
equipped  to  handle  frozen  boneless  beef 
and  two  where  canned  product  was  ex- 
amined. There  were  four  full-time  Inspectors 
assigned  Import  duty.  They  had  received 
formal  training.  Circuit  supervision  ap- 
peared to  be  adequate. 

The  faculties  approved  for  inspection  of 
Imported  product  were  acceptable.  Inspec- 
tion appeared  to  be  conducted  in  the  pre- 
scribed manner.  Most  of  the  deficiencies 
noted  in  the  PRC  review  of  1970  had  been 
corrected.  However,  we  noted  that  over- 
flowing bloody  water  from  a  defrost  tank 
was  still  being  dumped  into  the  bay  instead 
of  a  sewer.  Also,  the  temperature  of  the 
defrost  water  was  not  adequately  controlled 
and  many  samples  had  a  "cooked"  appear- 
ance. 

At  the  outset  of  this  audit,  the  Regional 
Office  had  almost  totaled  dlslnvolvement  from 
the  Import  Inspection  program.  Since  De- 
cember 1,  1970,  the  San  Francisco  Circuit 
Supervisor  was  delegated  responsibility  to 
act  as  regional  coordinator  for  Import  work. 
This  was  a  burden  since  he  already  had  a 
heavy  workload.  Both  the  supen-lsor  and  the 
Regional  office  staff  acknowledged  that  no 
meaningful  coordination  and  review  of  Re- 
gional import  activity  bad  been  effected  in 
the  past  two  years. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

We  reviewed  Inspection  at  four  faculties 
equipped  to  handle  frozen  bonele.ss  pro<}uct. 
Generally,  we  observed  that  inspection  was 
being  conducted  in  a  proper  manner.  All  in- 
spectors assigned  full-time  Import  duty  had 
received  formal  training.  Circuit  supervision 
appeared  adequate. 

The  PRC  Review  of  1970  disclosed  that  the 
service  contractor  had  equipped  a  mobile 
traUer  for  examination  of  frozen  product. 


The  deficiencies  noted  then  were  stlU  in 
existence.  Although  there  is  adequate  equip- 
ment for  sampling  and  defrosting,  the  fa- 
cilities are  inadequate  from  the  viewpoint  of 
space  and  sanitation.  We  observed  that  meat 
cartons  were  opened  on  the  outside  exposing 
the  product  to  dust,  flies,  and  other  matter. 
Lack  of  space  prevented  a  continuous  sample 
preparation  and  inspection  operation.  Em- 
ployees of  the  service  contractor  and  the 
inspector  had  to  alternate  in  the  use  of  the 
unit. 

Adequate  welfare  facilities  were  not  avail- 
able within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  in- 
spection facilities. 

The  import  Inspection  operation  was  frag- 
mented throughout  the  Los  Angeles  Port 
Authority.  Import  applications  were  proc- 
essed in  the  Federal  Building  downtown.  The 
current  Circuit  Supervisor  had  obtained 
space  for  a  central  inspection  office  in  the 
U.S.  Customs  Building.  We  were  Informed 
of  numerous  plans  for  improving  the  effici- 
ency of  the  Inspection  system. 

Exhibit  E 
MPIP  Statement  in  Response  to  the 
Report 
Subject:    Audit   Report,   Animal   and   Plant 
Health    Inspection    Service,    Meat    and 
Poultry  Inspection  Program — Report  No. 
60102-1-W 

To:  Nathaniel  E.  Kossack,  Inspector  General, 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  provid- 
ing you  with  our  response  so  that  It  can  be 
included  in  your  final  report  when  Issued. 

For  clarity,  we  have  ntunbered  each  re- 
sponse to  coincide  wltb  each  recommen- 
dation : 

1.  We  concur  in  this  recommendation  and 
plan  to  proceed  in  taking  action  to  carry 
it  out. 

We  believe,  however,  for  the  most  part, 
this  recommendation  should  be  expanded  to 
include  the  entire  Animal  and  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service  (APHIS),  rather  than 
limit  It  to  the  Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection 
Program  (MPI)  only.  Therefore,  we  are  ex- 
ploring implementing  this  recommendation 
with  other  APHIS  program  elements. 

2a.  Since  March  of  1972,  practically  all  of 
the  newly  created  field  supervisory  positions 
have  been  filled.  Many  with  men  having  little 
previous  supervisory  experience.  This  has 
necessitated  concentrating  our  efforts  In 
training,  developing  awareness  and  under- 
standing of  job  requirements  and  responsi- 
bilities. Since  March  19  meetings  have  been 
held  between  Regional  Directors  and  Area 
Supervisors  and  173  meetings  between  Area 
Supervisors  and  Circuit  Supervisors  have 
been  held.  The  primary  thrust  of  these  meet- 
ings has  been  defining  relationships  between 
the  supervisory  levels,  outlining  job  require- 
ments including  explanations  of  new  Job 
descriptions  and  fixing  of  responslbUlties. 
Tape  recorders  are  being  issued  to  super- 
visory personnel  to  improve  and  expeidite 
communications  between  levels  of  super- 
vision. We  feel  progress  has  been  made  In 
this  area  and  is  beginning  to  show  in  the 
form  of  improved  In-plant  Inspectional  per- 
formance. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  current 
status  of  the  plants  identified  as  problem 
plants  at  the  time  of  the  OIG  review.  In- 
dividual reports  relating  to  specific  problem 
areas  in  each  plant  are  on  file  for  further 
review : 

Of  a  total  of  38  plants,  30  are  now  operating 
at  acceptable  levels  as  a  result  of  rehabili- 
tation and  faculties  Improvement  programs. 
Programs  were  Initiated  and  time  sched  iles 
established  to  correct  deficiencies.  In  several 
plants,  problem  areas  are  stUl  rejected  for 
use  because  needed  corrections  were  not 
completed. 
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Eight  plants  are  still  In  a  category  of  prob* 
lem  plants.  0«nerally,  they  are  In  this  cate- 
gofy  because  their  facilities  and  buildings 
are  not  modern  and/or  management  Is  less 
than  fully  cooperative.  Operatlona  In  these 
plants  are  being  conducted  at  an  acceptable 
level,  but  they  are  frequently  Interrupted 
becauM  of  problems  with  sanitation  of 
equipment  and  facilities.  Improvement  pro- 
grams  are  of  a  continuous  nature.  Where 
sanitation  continues  to  present  problems,  de- 
layed operations  are  not  uncommon  e^e- 
clally  in  older  plants  and  In  those  where 
plant  management  does  not  place  the  re- 
quired emphasis  on  sanitary  operations. 

2b.  We  are  developing  a  form  and  proce- 
dure for  dociimenting  progress  and  results 
of  plant  Improvement  and  rehabilitation 
programs.  Also,  the  dally  sanitation  form 
(CP  456)  is  being  revised  and  the  Instruc- 
tlons  for  its  use  are  being  Improved.  This 
should  be  ready  by  December  1972. 

3.  All  regions  have  instituted  direction  and 
control  measures  to  Improve  Import  inspec- 
tion, i.e.,  (a)  Staff  members  assigned  Import 
responsibility  meet  frequently  with  Wash- 
ington staff  to  coordinate  procedures  and 
discuss  means  to  further  unify  applica- 
tions nationally,  (b)  They  now  actively  em- 
phasize the  need  to  unify  Import  inspection 
within  their  individual  areas  of  responsi- 
bilities, (c)  Import  training  coi»ses  have 
been  backed  strongly.  Import  Inspectors  and 
supervisors  were  made  readily  available  for 
training,  (d)  Active  steps  are  being  taken 
to  insure  Improved  flrstline  supervislonal 
coverage  in  the  areas  of  frequencies  of  visits, 
knowledge  of  import  Inspection,  and  uniform 
application  of  Inspection. 

The  Western  Region  now  conducts  regional 
reviews  of  major  ports,  meets  with  import 
supervisors,  and  executes  foUowup  reviews. 
Rejection  rates  between  ports  are  now  being 
compared  and  analyzed.  Workloads  are  be- 
ing monitored  to  determine  manpower  needs 
for  adequate  and  efficient  application  of 
Import  inspection  In  a  manner  to  minimize 
unnecessary  overtime  charges.  What  has  been 
stated  for  the  Western  Region  Is  generally 
applicable  to  each  of  the  other  four  regions. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  then  South- 
western Regional  Deputy  beUeved  that  "Im- 
port activities  are  directed  from  Washing- 
ton." This  was  not  Field  Operations  policy 
but,  admittedly  during  the  turbulence  at- 
tendant to  the  recent  organization,  con- 
siderable referral  of  decisions  to  Washington 
took  place.  During  this  period,  Washington 
often  furnished  Information  and  answers  to 
Import  Inspectors  who  could  not  get  answers 
locally.  In  most  cases,  this  was  done  with 
approval  and  knowledge  of  the  regions.  There 
was  no  Intent  to  encourage  a  habit  of  by- 
passing local  supervision.  In  summary,  the 
majority  of  direct  calls  from  field  inspectors. 
Including  the  El  Paso  Individual,  were 
prompted  by  local  supervisors  who  did  not 
have  answers  to  certain  problems.  This  prac- 
tice is  no  longer  sanctioned  by  the  Wash- 
ington staff  and  regional  or  local  supervision. 
All  referrals  to  Washington  must  be  routed 
through  local  to  regional  supervision.  Re- 
sponses follow  a  similar  communication 
chain. 

Prior  to  the  audit  Tampa  had  been  iden- 
tified as  a  continuing  problem  port  with 
most  deficiencies  related  to  inadequate  super- 
vision. Since  that  time,  Southeastern  re- 
gional and  Washington  staff  visits,  training 
of  individuals  and  new  local  supervision 
have  improved  the  overall  situation  to  the 
level  of  good  and  efficient  Import  inspection. 
As  a  mitigating  circumstance  Just  prior  to 
the  OIO  audit,  the  Tampa  supervisor  was 
lost  to  the  takeover  of  Puerto  Rico,  leaving 
supervision  of  Tampa  again  obviously  inade- 
quate. This  Inadequate  supervisory  situation 
did  not  appear  to  affect  the  application  of 
good  and  efficient  Import  Inspection.  As 
stated,  both  assigned  Inspectors  are  of  equal 
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grade  (QS-9).  One  had  been  recognized 
unofficially  as  being  In  charge  and  apparently 
managed  Imports  In  an  adequate  manner. 
The  newly  assigned  area  supervisor  has  now 
identified.  In  writing,  an  import  inspector 
in  charge. 

Regional  Import  Coordinator — Prior  to 
OIO  audit,  regional  responsibilities  for  im- 
ported products,  the  application  of  Import 
Inspection  and  coverage  of  Import  facilities 
were  not  specifically  Identified  In  any  staff 
member's  Job  description. 

A  recently  revised  Job  description,  however, 
definitely  fixes  the  responsibilities  for  a  re- 
gion's imported  products  program  to  an  ap- 
propriate regional  staff  member. 

Each  region  presently  has  an  assigned 
OS-1863-13  identified  with  responslbUitles 
for  coordinating  Its  regional  import  inspec- 
tion program. 

4.  It  is  the  assessment  of  Foreign  Programs 
that  the  recent  emphasis  on  training  and  the 
Improved  supervisory  coverages  have  less- 
ened the  problems  of  varied  interpretations 
between  inspectors.  Correlation  meetings  of 
Import  supervisors  Including  group  visits  to 
each  port  within  their  regions  have  also 
helped  decrease  variations  In  application  of 
Inspection  between  ports.  Continued  Im- 
provements can  and  will  be  made. 

Procedures  to  Identify  specific  problem 
plants  (foreign  producers)  direct  to  Foreign 
Reviewers  have  been  Instituted.  There  are 
now  means  available  to  Identify  plants  In- 
curring substantial  or  abnormal  rejections  at 
time  of  inspections  or  from  Washington 
based  computer  data  checks.  Such  informa- 
tion Is  channeled  through  Foreign  Programs 
Staff  by  cable  to  resident  or  responsible  For- 
eign Reviewers.  Such  findings  prompts  Im- 
mediate visits  to  these  plants  by  Foreign 
Programs  Reviewers  and  officials  of  the  for- 
eign inspection  system. 

The  complex  variables  which  contribute  to 
the  differences  In  rejection  rates  between 
ports  are  being  reduced  by  close  correlation 
of  Information  between  import  inspectors 
and  Foreign  Reviewers.  The  recent  training 
program  and  Increased  supervisory  effort  by 
MPI  Is  also  lessening  differences  in  appli- 
cation of  procedures. 

Although  Insurance  underwriters  may  uti- 
lize a  known  port's  rejection  rate,  their  main 
interests  and  Information  are  based  on  those 
shipments  which  they  Insure.  The  Insiu-ed 
Importers  do  not  represent  the  entire  indus- 
try nor  do  they  insure  all  their  imports. 
Usually  only  those  products  they  feel  may 
not  pass  Inspection  are  Insured. 

A  recent  study  of  computer  data  showed 
that  Individual  ports'  do  not  all  receive 
products  from  the  same  plants.  In  cases 
where  they  did,  the  results  did  not  vary  too 
greatly. 

Another  point  of  interest  Is  that  the  port 
of  Norfolk  Is  considered  by  some  importers 
to  be  too  expensive  to  use.  Comments  in- 
dicated that  total  handling  costs  through 
Norfolk  are  approximately  20  cents  a  hundred 
weight  more  than  other  eastern  ports. 

The  concept  to  license  or  certify  formally 
trained  Import  Inspectors  and  allow  only 
these  Individuals  to  perform  Import  Inspec- 
tion Is  not  consistent  with  MPI  policy.  Recent 
direction  Is  to  eliminate  rather  than  create 
"the  select  specialist"  and  train  enough  in- 
dividuals to  cover  needs.  Regional  offices  are 
responsible  to  have  enough  formally  trained 
Inspectors  available  to  cover  Import  assign- 
ments. The  training  group  will  continue  to 
provide  formalisied  impbrt  training  courses. 

Discussions  have  been  held  with  training 
group  staff  concerning:  (a)  Development  of 
refresher  course  packets  to  keep  trained  in- 
spectors Informed  and  up  to  date,  (b)  Means 
to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  training  and 
Identify  possible  future  training  needs.  The 
development  of  the  Import  Inspection  Hand- 
bo(A,  an  Inspectlonal  guide  and/or  training 
publication  Is  presently  In  progress. 


5.  Prior  to  this  report,  It  had  been  deter- 
mined that  Washington  level  explanatory 
meetlnsg  between  MPI,  U.S.  Customs,  Veter- 
inary Services,  and  Plant  Quarantine  were 
needed.  To  date,  this  has  been  done  at  some 
of  the  local  levels.  The  Washington  office  of 
U.S.  Customs  has  been  contacted  to  set  up 
preliminary  meeting  to  discuss  MPI  require- 
ments and  cooperation  with  Customs.  It  was 
also  agreed  that  these  Washington  meetings 
should  cover  items  such  as:  Identification  of 
all  products  amenable  to  MPI  regulations, 
specific  agency  responsibilities  for  Inedibles", 
guidelines  for  decharacterlzation  of  inedibles! 
cooperative  Interagency  working  relation- 
ships and  a  policy  for  handling  refused 
entries  for  national  program  uniformity. 

Most  Inspectors  report  there  Is  an  average 
to  very  good  working  relationship  between 
MPI  and  Customs  officials.  This  does  not 
offset  the  fact  that  unauthorized  products  did 
enter  the  United  States,  that  other  products 
were  not  brought  to  the  attention  of  MPI 
and  that  the  combined  MPI/Customs  han- 
dling of  refused  entry  producte  Is  not  always 
wholly  acceptable. 

We  conclude  more  often  than  not  that 
unauthorized  products  which  enter  the 
United  States  are  either:  (a)  smuggled  in 
with  other  cargo,  (b)  possibly  labeled  as 
other  than  meat  products,  (c)  hand-carried 
In  by  passengers  or  crewmen  and  usually 
do  not  receive  clearance  by  Customs.  Added 
to  these  are  legitimate  entries  for  personal 
consumption  which  are  subsequently  di- 
verted to  unauthorized  use. 

Regional  offices  have  been  advised  to  In- 
struct Import  supervisors  to  meet  with  U.S. 
Customs  officials  and  discuss  the  necessity  of 
being  Informed  whenever  a  product's  or  ship- 
ment's amenablUty  to  MPI  regulations  Is 
questionable. 

Continued  control  of  refused  entries  until 
exported  out  of  the  United  States  has  not 
been  adequately  followed  up  in  all  ports. 
Certain  ports  have  very  good  controls;  others 
do  not.  Regional  offices  have  been  Informed 
of  this  problem. 

Inedible  horsemeat  seemed  to  be  a  major 
concern  In  this  audit.  El  Paso  and  Min- 
neapolis Import  Inspectors  advised  Foreign 
Programs  that,  to  their  knowledge,  no  In- 
edible horsemeat  has  been  entered  recently. 
El  Paso  does  receive  Inedible  horse  offal 
entries. 

The  El  Paso  Inspector  claims  to  occa- 
sionally check  Inedible  shipments  (on  frozen 
block  cutter)  to  determine  degree  of  de- 
characterization  for  his  own  benefit.  He 
reports  Customs  had  requested  this  once 
possibly  10  years  ago.  Customs  does  not  have 
the  facilities  to  off-load  entire  shipments  at 
their  Inspection  plant,  nor  do  they  use  a 
true  random  selection  over  the  entire  load. 
Inspectors  In  both  areas  claim  Customs  is 
welcome  to  their  sampling  plans  and  expe- 
rience upon  request. 

Inedible  horsemeat  products  are  presently 
the  responsibility  of  Plant  Protection  and 
Quarantine;  however,  there  Is  no  reason  why 
MPI  cannot  assist  Customs  as  recommended 
by  OIO. 

Section  329.17  B  3  of  the  Meat  Inspection 
Manual  states  that  identification  of  the  ulti- 
mate consignee  Is  needed  for  Importation  of 
"edible"  horsemeat.  This  may  be  a  result  of 
past  problems  with  horsemeat  dealers.  This 
Is  an  administrative  ruling  and  has  not  been 
tested  legally.  From  a  strictly  legal  stand- 
point, such  product  when  entered  and  passed 
becomes  domestic  and  may  move  freely  In 
commerce. 

6.  One  hundred  percent  efficiency  In  the 
laboratory  Is  not  really  possible  or  expected 
since  we  have  selective  sampling  as  well  as 
objective  programs.  Overtime  Is  used  to 
handle  unusually  heavy  workloads.  While  It 
might  be  desirable  to  staff  the  laboratories 
to  handle  all  emergencies.  It  would  not  re- 
sult In  the  best  or  most  economical  use  of 
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manpower.  We  cannot  anticipate  the  number 
or  extent  of  emergencies,  so  to  staff  to  handle 
every  contingency  would  result,  In  many 
cases.  In  overstaffing  and  people  being  Idle  a 
good  part  of  the  time.  Also,  we  are  faced  with 
employee  ceilings  which  do  not  permit  Indis- 
criminate hiring.  However,  additional  ceilings 
have  been  requested  and  where  granted,  new 
people  are  being  hired. 

It  Is  true  S(xne  samples  were  discarded. 
These  were  samples  collected  in  1971  and  dis- 
carded in  1972.  Every  effort  is  made  to  run  all 
samples  submitted:  however,  if,  due  to  emer- 
gency situations,  this  Is  not  possible,  we  do 
try  to  run  part  of  each  type  to  give  the  pro- 
gram some  data  on  which  to  make  decisions. 
Judicious  use  of  overtime  Is  frequently  re- 
quired In  these  situations. 

Generally,  we  do  consult  with  the  labora- 
tories regarding  new  programs  and  their  ca- 
pabilities to  handle  the  sample  backlog. 
Nevertheless,  there  have  been  cases  when 
they  were  not  consulted,  and  we  are  imple- 
menting a  computerized  program  to  assist  in 
regulating  samples  and  workload  in  each  lab- 
oratory. This  was  initiated  with  the  DES 
sampling  program  and  Is  presently  being  ex- 
panded to  other  residues  and  eventually  to 
all  laboratory  samples. 

While  there  generally  has  been  good  coor- 
dination between  the  laboratory  and  other 
Divisions  when  new  sampling  programs  were 
Initiated,  there  have  been  some  exceptions. 
These  problems  have  been  eliminated  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  recent  reorganization. 
Technical  Services,  which  develops  most  of 
the  sampling  programs  In  conjunction  with 
the  Statistical  Services  Staff  and  Scientific 
Services,  which  Includes  the  laboratories,  all 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  same  Dep- 
uty Administrator.  This,  with  the  com- 
puterization program,  which  Includes  a  print- 
out of  all  proposed  incoming  objective 
samples,  should  preclude  similar  problems  In 
the  future. 

Not  all  of  the  laboratories  have  a  "logging" 
program  for  samples.  However,  each  does 
have  some  system  of  control.  Each  system  is 
presently  being  evaluated  with  the  goal  of 
developing  the  best  system  which  would  then 
be  used  uniformly  In  all  of  our  labs. 

To  further  reduce  the  workload  problem, 
agreements  have  been  made  with  the  States 
of  Kentucky  and  California  to  have  their 
laboratories  run  selected  Federal  samples. 
When  this  program  has  been  fully  evaluated, 
we  plan  to  make  similar  arrangements  with 
other  States. 

7.  We  agree  the  company  should  maintain 
control  of  the  fat,  moisture,  and  additive 
used  In  Its  operations,  and  we  should  moni- 
tor their  results.  We  presently  have  a  volun- 
tary program  Involving  the  use  of  certified 
laboratories  and  plant  quality  control.  This  Is 
all  we  could  accomplish  under  our  present 
regulations;  however,  we  are  in  the  process 
of  preparing  for  publication  In  the  Federal 
Register  a  proposed  regulation  regarding 
plant  quality  control  programs  which  we  will 
monitor.  Also,  we  are  looking  Into  the  wider 
use  of  certified  laboratories. 

We  concur  that  reduced  sampling  can  be 
accomplished  In  plants  where  products  are 
consistently  in  compliance.  In  fact,  this  has 
been  done  with  Imported  products  and  we 
are  planning  a  similar  program  for  domestic 
product  when  the  entire  sampling  program 
is  computerized. 

8.  Every  effort  Is  made  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  most  recent  technological  developments 
and  replace  obsolete  equipment  with  the 
most  modern  equipment  available.  This  past 
fiscal  year  over  9500,000  was  spent  for  new 
equipment.  There  are  Instances  when  some 
laboratories  are  not  fiu-nlshed  specific  types 
of  equipment  because  of  a  limited  number 
of  samples  to  be  run  which  would  require 
that  equipment.  Such  samples  are  directed 
to  the  laboratory  specifically  equipped  to 
conduct  those  analyses. 

A  system  of  maintaining  a  record  of  repair 


for  each  major  piece  of  laboratory  equipment 
is  being  Implemented.  This  should  fxirther 
assist  In  determining  when  to  replace  a  cer- 
tain piece  of  equipment,  as  well  as  evaluating 
the  durability  of  specific  brands  of  equip- 
ment. We  do  not  believe  it  is  good  policy 
to  dispose  of  equipment  Just  because  it  has 
become  a  certain  number  of  years  old. 

9.  The  reorganization  of  MPI  which  began 
In  late  1970  early  recognized  this  need.  Ear- 
lier, formal  training  had  been  hampered  by 
a  need  to  place  priority  on  assisting  States 
in  their  efforts  and  by  personnel  restrictions 
that  limited  ability  to  release  individuals  for 
training.  Positions  in  the  regional  and  area 
offices  were  established  to  coordinate  train- 
ing needs  (though  of  necessity  Including 
duties  In  labor-management  relations,  safety, 
and  civil  defense),  and  the  positions  have 
been  fiUed  since  early  1972.  The  criticism 
that  priorities  have  not  been  established  Is 
not  founded  In  fact.  Priorities  have  indeed 
been  established  for  Initial  training  of  new 
hires  and  supervisory  training.  It  Is  futile 
to  state  priorities  further  until  significant 
progress  can  be  demonstrated  in  these  areas. 
Such  progress  is  almost  totally  dependent 
upon  hiring  ability  to  permit  release  of  per- 
sonnel from  essential  Jobs;  for  which  we  have 
made  an  urgent  plea.  Our  training  framework 
is  ready  and  willing  to  meet  the  day  when 
employees  can  be  released  for  training  In 
greater  numbers.  We  have  attempted  to  re- 
lieve the  strain  also  by  plans  (already  Im- 
plemented In  part)  to  reduce  formal  on-the- 
job  training  at  training  centers  and  placing 
the  responsibility  on  supervision  at  the  work- 
site with  the  help  of  a  structured  program. 

10.  A  main  thrust  of  the  reorganized  unit 
has  been  increased  attention  to  supervisory 
training.  When  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment that  has  gone  Into  this  effort  Is  con- 
sidered, it  Is  difficult  to  envision  more  atten- 
tion. This  effort  is  Just  beginning  to  show 
fruition  with  our  first  areawide  session  and 
our  first  two  circultwlde  conferences.  We  are 
reinforcing  this  vertical  schooling  with  "one- 
day  one-sklU"  workshops.  Once  vertical  legs 
of  supervisory  meetings  are  established 
through  each  area,  we  can  operate  horizon- 
tally by  centralized  conferences.  Failure  to 
adequately  respond  to  an  earlier  noted  de- 
ficiency— meeting  the  CivU  Service  Commis- 
sion's required  80-hour  minimum  of  super- 
visory training — can  easily,  and  in  some 
measure  properly  be  laid  to  neglect.  More  ap- 
propriately, however.  It  would  be  noted  that 
In  1970  Circuit  Supervisors  (then  OIC's)  were 
needed  to  assist  in  reviews  to  determine  ade- 
quacy of  State  programs.  In  1971  positions 
were  not  filled  pending  an  evalutlon  of  needs 
In  he  reorganized  unit,  the  Department  in 
1971  committed  Circuit  Supervisors  to  a  State 
workload  that  approximately  doubled  their 
total  duties,  and  that  circuits  (210  as  op- 
posed to  an  earlier  145)  were  only  substan- 
tially headed  in  May  of  1972.  During  the 
hiatus  caused  by  the  above.  Circuit  Super- 
visors with  extremely  heavy  workloads  could 
be  ill-spared  for  any  purpose. 

11.  Early  recognition  of  the  need  for  an  ex- 
panded and  structured  on-the-job  training 
program  is  demonstrated  by  the  revised  di- 
rection begun  In  mld-1971.  We  are  familiar 
enough  with  such  training  to  know  that 
without  centrally  devised  and  carefully 
tested  programs.  It  will  at  best  be  variable 
and  at  worst  be  largely  Ineffective.  For  this 
reason.  Implementation  has  awaited  careful 
preparation  of  guides  and  field  trials.  Struc- 
tured initial  training,  by  use  of  the  guides, 
Is  reduced  (in  time  element)  at  training  cen- 
ters, but  greatly  expanded  (to  an  approxi- 
mate year)  overall.  Such  a  guide  Is  on  stream 
for  employees  hired  Initially  for  poultry 
plants.  A  similar  guide  is  now  In  the  late 
stages  of  field  trial  for  hires  Into  meat  estab- 
lishments. 

Kenneth  M.  McInrof, 
Associate  Administrator,  Meat  and  Poul- 
try Inspection  Program. 


FACT  AND  RUMOR  ABOUT  OSHA 

(Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  has  caused  a  wealth  of  con- 
troversy and  corresixtndence  in  the  3 
years  since  its  enactment.  Public  Law  91- 
596,  intended  by  Congress  to  protect  the 
American  worker  from  the  hazards  of 
his  employment,  has  been  accused  of 
every  "imf  air,  dictatorial  practice"  in  the 
book. 

The  Job  Safety  and  Health  magazine, 
has  printed  an  article  pointing  out  the 
misconceptions  and  misunderstandings 
that  have  cropped  up  as  a  result  of 
OSHA.  The  report  is  invaluable  not  only 
as  a  source  of  personal  information  but 
as  a  research  tool  usable  in  answering 
constituent  inquiries  regarding  the  act.  I 
insert  this  article  from  the  Job  Safety 
and  Health  magazine,  and  commend  it  to 
my  colleague's  attention: 

Fact  and  Rumor  About  OSHA 

(Can  you  separate  fact  from  fiction  about 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration? Here's  a  quiz  to  test  your  "OSHA- 
Q.") 

Rumors  of  thousands  of  dollars  In  pen- 
alties, possible  Jail  sentences.  Invasion  of  pri- 
vacy, and  "Hitler-like"  tactics  have  given 
many  employers  concern  over  the  possibil- 
ity of  an  inspection  by  a  compliance  officer 
from  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  (OSHA). 

Most,  If  not  all,  of  this  apprehension  is 
caused  by  misinformation  and  misunder- 
standing. 

The  WlUlams-Steiger  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970,  administered  by 
OSHA,  was  not  designed  to  put  employers 
out  of  business  or  in  Jail,  or  to  raise  money 
for  the  federal  coffers.  It  was  passed  "to  as- 
sure so  far  as  possible  every  working  man 
and  woman  In  the  nation  safe  and  healthful 
wr.rklng  conditions  and  to  preserve  our  hu- 
man resources." 

To  discover  how  much — or  how  little — 
you  know  about  the  Act  and  Its  administra- 
tion, take  the  following  true-false  quiz. 
Some — but  not  all — of  the  statements  are 
based  on  the  distortions  and  rumors  that 
abound.  The  answers  follow  on  the  next 
pages. 

1.  OSHA  opposes  amending  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  to  exempt  small 
employers  from  compliance  with  the  Act 

2.  OSHA's  "Hitler-like"  inspection  system 
dictates  steps  an  employer  must  take  to  cor- 
rect violations  discovered  during  an  Inspec- 
tion. 

3.  Employees  cannot  be  cited  by  OSHA, 
even  for  flagrant  and  willful  violations  of  the 
standards  and  of  company  policy. 

4.  All  of  OSHA's  standards  are  subject  to 
change,  so  there's  no  point  In  making  costly 
plant  alterations  now  to  comply  with  rules 
that  might  not  exist  next  year. 

5.  OSHA  is  the  government's  "big  stick"  to 
drive  small  companies  out  of  business. 

6.  OSHA  published  250  pages  of  compli- 
cated and  contradictory  standards,  and  it's 
Impossible  to  find  anyone  who  understands 
them. 

7.  OSHA  Inspectors  levy  on-the-spot  fines 
for  alleged  violations  of  standards  without 
even  giving  employers  a  grace  period  to  c(»'- 
rect  the  violations. 

8.  Employers  should  receive  a  warning — 
not  a  fine — for  a  first  violation  of  standards. 
First -instance  penalties  are  unfair  and  repre- 
sent an  erosion  of  freedom. 

9.  OSHA  has  generated  a  lot  of  new  and 
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unnecessary  recordkeeping  requirements  to 
harass  employers. 

10.  The  CJccupatlonal  Safety  and  Health 
Act  can  prescribe  penalties  of  910.000  or  Jail 
sentences  for  violation  of  some  of  Its  require- 
ments. 

11.  OSHA  can  close  down  a  business  It 
finds  in  violation  of  the  standards. 

12.  OSHA  operates  In  a  vacuum  in  setting 
new  Job  safety  and  health  standards. 

13.  Since  OSHA  compliance  officers  arrive 
for  an  inspection  with  no  advance  warning, 
the  employer  has  no  chance  to  check  the 
other's  credentials  and  may  be  letting  an  Im- 
poster  on  his  premises. 

14.  Some  of  the  standards  are  unrealistic. 
The  one  stating  that  Ice  in  drinking  water 
shouldn't  come  in  contact  with  the  water  Is 
not  only  absurd,  but  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  safety  or  health. 

15.  OSHA  Inspections  can  be  ridiculous. 
Employers  can  be  penalized  for  such  nit- 
picking violations  as  not  having  three-prong- 
ed plugs  on  electric  typewriters. 

16.  Complying  with  OSHA's  safety  and 
health  standards  would  drive  profits  down 
and  increase  costs  for  the  consvimer. 

17.  OSHA  sets  exacting  health  standards 
on  toxic  agents  without  considering  If  In- 
dustry has  the  technical  knowledge  to  com- 
ply. 

ANSWERS 

1.  True.  But  the  size  of  an  establishment 
has  nothing  to  do  with  whether  it  is  a  safe 
and  healthful  place  to  work,  and  all  em- 
ployees are  entitled  to  equal  on-the-job  pro- 
tection. 

But  OSHA  does  favor  amending  the  Act 
to  allow  administrative  decisions  to  exempt 
from  Inspection  certain  classes  of  employers, 
such  as  those  In  low-hazard  Industries.  Such 
authority  would  allow  OSHA  to  direct  Its 
efforts  to  higher-hazard  establishments 
where  It  is  needed  most  urgently. 

2.  False.  OSHA  does  not  dictate  or  prescribe 
what  steps  an  employer  should  take  to  come 
Into  compliance.  The  employer  Is  free  to 
decide  for  himself  what  action  to  take,  so 
long  as  It  eliminates  the  hazard. 

3.  True.  Congress  declined  to  Interfere  with 
the  traditional  employer-employee  relation- 
ship. Congress  concluded  that  employers 
should  control  employees'  conduct  regarding 
safety  and  health  practices  in  the  same  ways 
that  they  handle  other  cases  of  disregard  for 
company  policies. 

If  an  employer  can  show  evidence  of  re- 
p>eated  efforts  to  have  his  employees  comply, 
his  "good  faith"  will  be  considered  by  OSHA 
In  setting  any  proposed  penalties. 

4.  False.  These  standards  are  not  tempo- 
rary. OSHA  Is  updating  or  otherwise  improv- 
ing some  standards,  but  there  will  not  be  a 
wholesale  replacement  of  present  standards. 

5.  False.  There  Is  no  evidence  that  OSHA 
has  driven  any  small  employers  out  of  busi- 
ness. Small,  Independent  businessmen  are 
essential  to  a  vital  nation.  But  Congress,  in 
passing  the  Act.  also  recognized  that  the  na- 
tion's employees — Including  those  In  small 
businesses — In  many  cases  have  not  been 
adequately  protected  against  on-the-job  haz- 
ards. There  are  deaths.  Injuries,  and  Illnesses 
In  establishments  of  all  sizes. 

The  Act  also  authorizes  loans  through  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  small  com- 
panies that  are  "likely  to  suffer  substantial 
economic  Injury"  In  complying  with  the 
safety  and  health  standards.  (See  the  article 
on  pages  16-20). 

6.  Partially  true.  The  standards  are  Indeed 
voluminous,  but  they  need  to  be.  They  cover 
a  wide  variety  of  hazards  in  five  million 
workplaces  nationwide.  But  few.  If  any,  em- 
ployers could  possibly  be  covered  by  all  of 
the  standards. 

For  those  who  need  Interpretations  of  the 
standards,  help  Is  available  from  any  of 
OSHA's  71  field  offices  across  the  country.  An 
employer  may  call  or  visit  the  nearest  OSHA 


office  (listed  In  the  telephone  directory),  or 
he  may  request  a  conference  with  an  OSHA 
representative  off  his  premises.  OHSA  also 
Is  holding  1,200  seminars  annually  with  em- 
ployers and  employees  to  explain  the  stand- 
ards. Many  groups  In  the  private  sector  are 
publishing  those  standards  that  apply  to 
their  Industries. 

7.  False.  OSHA  compliance  officers  cannot 
levy  Immediate  fines.  At  the  closing  con- 
ference after  an  inspection,  the  compliance 
officer  discusses  possible  violations  with  the 
employer  and  asks  him  to  estimate  a  rea- 
sonable time  for  abating  the  violations.  The 
OSHA  area  director,  the  only  one  who  Issues 
citations  or  proposed  penalties,  considers  this 
and  other  factors  In  his  decision. 

If  an  employer  disagrees  with  the  decisions, 
he  may  contest  them  within  15  working  days 
to  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Re- 
view Commission,  an  independent  three- 
member  panel.  If  the  employer  disagrees 
with  the  Commission's  action,  he  can  ap- 
peal directly  to  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appe.ils. 

8.  False.  Congress  established  a  first-In- 
stance penalty  system  of  enforcement  rather 
than  a  first-instance  warning  because  it  be- 
lieved employers  otherwise  would  do  little 
to  correct  hazards  until  after  an  inspection. 
This  belief  was  based  on  the  rising  toll  of 
Job-related  deaths.  Injuries,  and  Illnesses  in 
the  decade  before  the  Act  was  passed. 

The  Act  does  not  represent  a  deterioration 
of  freedom.  Instead,  it  reinforces  the  free- 
dom of  60  million  employees  to  work  with- 
out fear  of  dangers  to  their  safety  and  health. 

9.  False.  The  limited  new  recordkeeping 
requirements  under  the  Act  are  designed  to 
provide  needed  data,  not  to  harass  employers. 
Employers  with  eight  employees  or  more 
need  only  keep  a  log  of  Job-related  Injuries 
and  Illnesses  and  post  an  annual  summary  of 
these  for  their  employees,  plus  keep  a  de- 
tailed supplementary  record  on  each  case. 
This  is  the  same  Information  already  re- 
quired on  workmen's  compensation  forms, 
and  these  can  be  used  Instead  of  a  separate 
federal  form. 

Employers  with  fewer  than  eight  employ- 
ees are  not  required  to  maintain  the  log  of 
Job  Injuries  and  Illnesses,  the  supplementary 
record  or  the  annual  summary. 

Each  employer,  however,  must  report  to 
OSHA  if  there  is  a  fatality  or  an  accident 
hospitalizing  five  or  more  employees.  In  these 
cases,  he  must  notify  his  nearest  OSHA  office 
within  48  hours. 

Recordkeeping  forms  do  not  have  to  be  sent 
to  the  government,  with  one  exception :  a  rel- 
atively few  employers  each  year  are  required 
to  submit  this  Information  as  part  of  OSHA's 
nationwide  effort  to  develop  a  more  accurate 
national  profile  of  Job  injuries  and  Illnesses. 

10.  True.  Proposed  penalties  can  range  as 
high  as  910.000  per  violation  in  cases  of  will- 
ful and  repeated  violations  of  the  Act's  re- 
quirements. A  willful  violation  that  results 
In  the  death  of  an  employee  Is  punishable  by 
penalties  of  up  to  910,000  or  imprisonment 
for  up  to  six  months.  Prison  sentences  can  be 
imposed  only  by  the  courts. 

The  purpose  of  OSHA,  however.  Is  to  as- 
sure a  safe  and  healthful  work  environment 
for  all  employees — not  to  raise  funds  or  ad- 
minister punishment.  In  fiscal  year  1972 
OSHA  Issued  23.230  citations  with  proposed 
penalties  of  92,291,000 — or  slightly  under 
9100  per  citation. 

The  proposed  penalties  are  affected  by  a 
number  of  factors — size  of  the  establishment, 
gravity  of  the  violation,  history  of  previous 
violations,  and  employer  "good  faith"  In  at- 
tempting to  comply  with  safety  and  health 
regulations. 

1.  False.  In  a  rare  case,  where  a  situation 
of  imminent  danger  exists  throughout  an 
entire  establishment  and  the  employer  re- 
fuses to  abate  the  condition,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  can  seek  a  VS.  District  Coiu-t  order  to 


clcs;  the  establishment  until  the  danger  la 
abated. 

12.  False.  Initial  standards  set  by  OSHA 
were  existing  national  consensus  or  estab- 
lished federal  standards.  The  consensus 
or  established  federal  standards.  The  consen- 
sus standards  were  developed  by  such  groups 
as  the  American  National  Standards  Institute 
and  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association. 
OSHA  receives  advice  on  new  or  amended 
standards  from  Its  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Occupational  Safety  and  Health. 
And  OSHA  Is  appointing  standards  advisory 
committees — 15  by  mid-1973 — to  focus  on 
new  amended  standards  In  specific  Indus- 
tries or  to  control  specific  health  hazards. 
The  committees  Include  representatives  of 
employers  and  employees,  state  and  federal 
officials,  and  technical  experts.  Employer  and 
employee  groups,  trade  associations.  Indus- 
trial hyglenists.  and  others  are  also  encour- 
aged to  offer  their  counsel  in  developing 
standards.  (See  "Prom  the  Deputy's  Desk," 
page  31.) 

13.  False.  Although  OSHA  compliance  offi- 
cers do  not  give  advance  notice  of  Inspection 
except  In  rare  cases,  employers  may  easily 
check  their  credentials  at  once.  Each  Inspec- 
tor carries  Department  of  Labor  credentials 
that  identify  him  or  her  as  an  OSHA  com- 
pliance officer.  The  credentials  carry  a  num- 
ber assigned  to  each  particular  officer.  The 
number  can  be  verified  by  phoning  the  offi- 
cer's regional  or  national  office. 

14.  OSHA  has  revoked  this  standard,  as  well 
as  similar  obsolete  standards  such  as  the 
height  of  toilet  partitions. 

This  standard  had  originated  at  a  time 
when  Ice  was  chopped  from  rivers  and  vtras 
not  sanitary,  so  half  a  century  ago  It  did 
affect  employee  health. 

15.  False.  Though  an  inspector  will  check 
to  see  that  electrical  devices  are  properly 
grounded  as  necessary,  few  employers,  appar- 
ently, believe  the  Inspections  have  been  "nit- 
picking." In  fact,  95  percent  of  the  employers 
Inspected  so  far  have  accepted  OSHA's  cita- 
tions, proposed  penalties,  and  abatement  pe- 
riods without  contest — a  good  Indication  that 
OSHA  is  administering  the  Act  fairly  but 
firmly. 

16.  False.  In  passing  the  Act,  Congress  Indi- 
cated Its  belief  that  safety  will  Increase  pro- 
ductivity. The  costs  of  complying  with  the 
Act  will  be  more  than  offset  by  Increased  pro- 
ductivity, reduced  man-hour  and  equipment 
losses.  Improved  morale,  and  lowered  Insur- 
ance premiums  and  workmen's  compensation 
payments. 

17.  False.  In  setting  new  health  standards, 
OSHA  considers  feasibility  Information — for 
example,  the  practicalities  Involved  In  con- 
trolling exposures  to  hazardous  substances  in 
the  workplace. 


LEAVE    OP    ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Gold  WATER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gebald  R.  Ford),  from  5  p.m.  today 
through  June  19,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRA^^^ED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ketchum),  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Bell,  today,  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Crane,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  today,  for  30 
minutes. 


Mr.  Kemp,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MizELL,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Railsback,  today,  for  25  minutes. 

Mr.  McCloskey,  on  Monday,  June  25, 
for  1  hour. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dingell),  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Ms.  Abzxjg,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Dent,  for  30  minutes,  on  June  20. 

Mr.  Gaydos,  for  30  minutes,  on  June  20. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Madden,  and  to  include  a  news- 
paper article. 

Mr.  Bingham  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $467.50. 

Mr.  Melcher,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Record,  not- 
withstanding it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $2,082.50,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
remarks  concerning  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Biaggi,  and  to  Include  a 
letter. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  to  extend  his  remarks  in 
the  Record  during  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks on  the  LEAA  bill,  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ketchxtm)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  McKiNNiY. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  GuDE  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Veysey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyhan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  HoGAN  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Froehlich. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Skubitz. 

(The  followihg  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dingell)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Helstoski. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  O'Neill. 

Mr.  Evnrs  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Roy. 

Mr.  EDvt^ARDs  of  California. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  10  instances. 
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Mr.  Stratton. 

Mr.  Biaggi  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Mann  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Eilberg  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  DoNOHUE. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Fulton. 

Mr.  Howard  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  five  instances. 

Miss  Jordan  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  Abzug  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  Chisholm  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1413.  An  act  to  Increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1974  for  the  Committee 
for  Purchase  of  Products  and  Services  of  the 
Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handicapped,  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  16  minutes  pjn.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, June  19,  1973,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA-nONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1044.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Installations  and 
Housing,  Department  of  Defense,  transmit- 
ting notice  of  five  construction  projects  pro- 
posed to  be  undertaken  for  the  Air  Force 
Reserve,  and  notice  of  cancellation  of  a  pre- 
vious notification  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2233a(l);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1045.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  notice  of  Presidential  Intent  to 
transfer  certain  appropriations  pursuant  to 
section  652  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1046.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  copy  of  an  agreement 
with  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 
on  ending  the  war  and  restoring  peace  in 
Vietnam,  pursuant  to  PuDllc  Law  92-403; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1047.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary,  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  a  proposed  amendment 
to  a  concession  contract  on  the  South  Rim 
of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  Ariz.,  pur- 
suant to  (79  Stat.  969;  16  U.S.C.  20) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1048.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Water  Commission,  transmitting  the  final 
report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Nation's 
water  resources,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  90- 
filS;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  aiid  In- 
sular Affairs. 


1049.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  17th  program  report 
of  the  United  States  Travel  Service  for  cal- 
endar year  1972,  in  compliance  with  section 
5  of  the  International  Travel  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1050.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  Special  Action  Office 
for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Office, 
pursuant  to  section  233  of  Public  Law  92-256; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1051.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner, Inunlgratlon  and  Nat\irallzatlon  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Justice,  transmitting 
reports  concerning  visa  petitions  approved 
according  certain  benefliclarles  third  and 
sixth  preference  classification,  pursuant  to 
section  204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  as  amended  |8  U.S.C.  1154(d)  J: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HJl.  7960.  A  bUl  to  extend  for 
an  additional  year  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
93-288).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Brown  of  Michigan) : 
HJl.  8761.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  making  un- 
solicited commercial  telephone  calls  to  per- 
sons who  have  indicated  they  do  not  wish 
to  receive  such  calls;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Forelen  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Con- 
ABLE,  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Fiks- 

I.ET,     Mr.     FROEHLICH,     Mr.     KXATINO, 

Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Quix,  Mr.  Binaloo, 
Mr.  Ware,  and  Mr.  Wout)  : 
H.R.  8762.  A  bUl  to  reform  the  budgetary 
process  of  the  Congress  to  improve  congres- 
sional control  over  the  budget  and  national 
priorities,  to  provide  for  a  Legislative  Budget 
Director  and  staff,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BURGENER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Arcrer,  Mr.  Btttler,  Mr.  Cronin,  Mr. 
Denholm,        Mr.       GnNTER,        Mr. 
Ketchttm,  Mr.  Moorheao  of  Califor- 
nia, and  Mr.  Todng  of  Illinois) : 
HJ{.  8763.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  S,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  reduced  retire- 
ment annuity  for  a  Member  of  Congress  who 
remains  In  office  after  becoming  70  years  of 
age;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BURTON: 

H.R.  8764.  A  bill  to  establish  an  arbitration 

board  to  settle  disputes  between  supervisory 

organizations  and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service;  to 

the    Committee   on   Post    Office    and    Civil 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS: 
H.R.  8765.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970,  to  establish 
a  Federal  Rescue  Resource  Service;    to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CUillfornla: 
H.R.  8766.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  in  order  to  prohibit  the 
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broadcasting  of  any  advertising  of  alcoholic 
beverages;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJt.  8767.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  a  VS.  Fire 
Administration  and  a  National  Fire  Academy 
In  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  to  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments In  reducing  the  Incidence  of  death, 


H.R.  8775.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal  National 
Historical  Park  In  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    REOULA    (for   himself,    Mr. 

Waldiz,  and  Mr.  Youko  of  Alaksa) : 

HJl.  8776.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establlsh- 


mlttee  on  National  Security;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 

himself  and  Mr.  Hanna)  : 

H.R.  8786.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  Federal 

Income  tax  credit  for  the  cost  of  certain 

motor    vehicle    emission    controls    on    1975 

model  motor  vehicles  sold  In  the  State  of 


personaa  Injury,  and  property  damage  from     ment  of  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal  National     California;   to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
fire,  to  Increase  the  effectiveness  and  coordl-     Historical  Park  In  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  for     Means.  wmumiee  on  ways  and 


nation  of  fire  prevention  and  control  agen- 
cies at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By    Mr.    FRASER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
DiGGS.  Iklr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Eckhardt, 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Vaitix, 
Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Brademas, 
and  Mr.  Anderson  of  California)  : 
H  R.  8768.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1945  to  halt  the  im- 
portation of  Rhodeslan  chrome  and  to  re- 
store the  United  States  to  its  position  as  a 
law-abiding    member    of    the    international 
community;    to  the   Committee   on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
H.R.  8769.  A  bill  to  provide  that  members 
of  all  commissions,  councils,  and  similar 
bodies  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment appointed  from  private  life  shall 
serve  without  any  remuneration  for  their 
services  other  than  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses:  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  NEDZI  ( for  himself.  Ms.  Aezuc, 
Mr.    BENmcz,    Mr.    Brademas,    Mr. 
Breaux,    Mr.    Buchanan,    Mr.    Cor- 
man,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Harrington, 
Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Huncate,  Mr.  John- 
son of  Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr. 
MoAKLiT,  Mr.  MooRHEAO  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  Mr.   Moss,   Mr.   Rhodes,   Mr. 
RoTBAL,    Mr.    Stokes,   Mr.   Stminc- 
TON,  Mr.  Treen,  Mr.  Wamplek,  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Illinois)  : 
HJl.  8770.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  American  FoUclife  Center  in 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dominick  V.  Daniels)  : 
H.R.  8771.  A  bill  to  strengthen  State  work 


other  purposes:    to  the   Committee   on  In-  By  Mr.  BURTON- 

tenor  ^<1  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  8787.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  regula- 

Ti  t,   ol         RODINO:  tlon  of  surface  coal  mining  for  the  conserva- 

H.R.  8777.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  compen-  tlon,  acquisition,  and  reclamation  of  surface 

satlon  of  persons  injured  by  certain  criminal  areas  affected  by  coal  mining  activities   and 

acts,  to  make  grants  to  States  for  the  pay-  for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 


ment  of  such  compensation,  and  for  other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York  (for 

himself,   Mr.    Adoabbo,   Mr.   Archer, 

Mr.     Burgener,     Mr.     Clancy,     Mr. 


Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CRONIN: 
H.R.  8788.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  50-percent 
across-the-board  increase  in  benefits  there- 
CLEVELAND,   Mr.  DoMiNiCK   V.  Dan-     Under,  with  the  resulting  benefit  costs  being 
lELS,    Mr.    Delaney,    Mr.    Denholm,     borne  equally  by  employers,  employees,  and 
«  ,.        ^jj^  Federal   Government,   and  to  raise   the 

amount  of  outside  earnings  which  a  bene- 
ficiary may  have  without  suffering  deductions 
from  his  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By   Mr.    PATMAN    (for   himself,    Mrs. 
Sullivan,    Mr.    Widnall,    and    Mr. 
Wylie)  : 
H.R.  8789.  A  bill  to  provide  a  new  coinage 


Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr.  Fauntrot,  Mr. 
Froehlich,  Mr.  Glaimo,  Mr.  Grover, 
Mr.  Guyer,  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  HiLLis,  Mr.  Hocan,  Mr. 
Ketchum,  Mr.  Maraziti,  Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi,  Mr.  MrrcHELL  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Murphy  of  lUinols,  Mr.  Nkdzi,  and 
Mr.  O'Brien)  : 
H.R.  8778.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  use  of 


appropriated   funds   to  carry  out   or  assist     design  and  date  emblematic  of  the  Bicenten- 


research  on  living  human  fetuses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York  (for 
himself,  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Peyser,  Mrs. 
Sullivan,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Won  Pat 


nUl  of  the  American  Revolution  for  dollars, 
half-dollars  and  quarters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  REID: 
H.R.  8790.  A  bill  to  allow  a  credit  against 


Mr.  YouNc  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Wydler,     Federal  income  tax  for  State  and  local  real 


Mr.  Zablocki,  and  Mr.  Zwach): 
H.R.  8779.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  ap- 
propriated funds  to  carry  out  or  assist  re- 
search on  living  human  fetuses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York   (for 
himself,    Mr.    Addabbo,   Mr.   Archer, 
Mr.     Cleveland,     Mr.     Grover,    Mr. 
Guyer,    Mr.    Hillis,    Mr.    Lent,    Mr. 
Maraziti,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  O'Hara, 
Mr.  YouNC  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Za- 
blocki) : 
H.R.  8780.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  it  a  Federal  crime 
to  carry  out  any  research  activity  on  a  live 


property  taxes  on  an  equivalent  portion  of 
rent  paid  on  their  residences  by  Individuals 
who  have  attained  age  65;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  8791.  A  bill  to  extend  commissary  and 
exchange  privileges  to  certain  widows  of  de- 
ceased veterans  and  to  certain  disabled  vet- 
erans; to  the  Conmiittee  on  Armed  Services 
By    Mr.    ROYBAL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Brown   of   California,   Mr.   Daniel- 
son,  Mr.  HoLiFiELD,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Rees,  Mr.  Waldie,  and  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Wilson  of  California) : 
H.R.  8792.  A  bill  to  require  contractors  of 


*!fl.^f^P*r**"*i'*  r? '^°^'*"^'  *"•*  J^*"  °^^*'"     *»"roa»i  'et^^  °^  ^  intentionally  take  any     departments    and    agencies   of    the    United 
r'^.^^i.*.-   „„    t:.-.       *i  -_..       »-  ..,,.   -_  ,  ....       .  states  engaged  in  the  production  of  motion 

picture   films   to   pay   prevaUing   wages;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    ROYBAL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Edwards   of  California,   Mr.   Rails- 
back,  and  Mr.  Roe)  : 
H.R.  8793.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  28,  United 
states  Code,  to  provide  more  effectively  for 
bilingual    proceedings    In    certain    district 
courts  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes:    to  the   Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  8794.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  city  of 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  certain  lands;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Beard, 
Mr.  Dan  Daniel.  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 

KUYKENDALL.        Mr.        MAZZOLI,        Mr. 

Montgomery,  Mr.  Pickle,  and  Mr. 
Quillen)  : 
H.J.  Res.  621.    Joint    resolution    providing 
for  the  designation  of  the  first  week  of  Octo- 
ber of  each  year  as  "National  Gospel  Music 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.J.  Res.  622.  Joint  resolution  designating, 
and  authorizing  the  President  to  proclaim, 
February   11,    1974,  as  "National   Inventor's 
Day":   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RHODES: 
H.J.  Res.  623.  Joint  resolution,  stable  Pur- 
chasing Power  Resolution  of   1973;    to   the 


purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PEYSER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Oilman)  : 
HJl.  8772.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  exempt  volunteer  fire- 
men from  Federal  Jury  duty;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  8773.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  In  order  to  authorize  reduced  rate  trans- 
portation for  handicapped  persons  and  for 
persons  who  are  65  years  of  age  or  older  or 
21  years  of  age  or  younger;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas : 
H.R.  8774.  A  bill  to  deal  with  the  current 
energy  crisis  and   the  serious  shortages   of 
petroleum  products  facing  the  Nation  and 
to    authorize    construction    of    the    trans- 
Alaska  pipeline;    to  the  Committee   on  In- 
terior and  Ins'j'ar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  REGULA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hays,  Mr.  Minshall  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Ashley,  Mr.  Vanik,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Caltfomla,  Mr.  Ashbrook,  Mr. 
Moshbr,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York, 
Mr.  BROW"  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.  J.  William  Stanton,  Mr.  Miller, 
Mr.  RoNCALio  of  Wyoming,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton,  Mr. 
Won  Pat,  Mr.  Keating,  Mr.  Seker- 
LiNC,  Mr.  Guyer,  Mr.  Daniblson,  Mr. 
DK  Lugo,  Ms.  Abzuc,  Mr.  Young  of 
OxoaciA,  and  Mr.  Stkelman)  : 


action  to  kill  or  hasten  the  death  of  a  live 
human  fetus  in  any  federally  supported  fa- 
cility or  activity;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,    Mr.    Bell,    Mr.    Clay,    IHr. 
Derwinski,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Eck- 
hardt,   Mr.    Eilberg,    Mr.    Findley, 
Mr.  Fulton,  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr. 
McDaoe.  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Mills  of 
Arkansas,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Reuss, 
Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Seiberling, 
Mr.  Tiernan.  Mr.  Vanik,  Mr.  Veysey, 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Won 
Pat)  : 
HJl.  8781.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  American  Folkllfe  Center  In 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  VANIK: 
H.R.  8782.  A  blU  to  repeal  the  bread  tax, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  8783.  A  bUl  to  enlarge  the  Sequoia  Na- 
tional Park  In  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  8784.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  Income  tax  to  Individuals  for  certain 
expenses  Incurred  in  providing  higher  edu- 
cation: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI : 
H.R.  8785.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Com. 
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Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.  Res.  440.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
provide  that  no  rollcall  or  quorum  call  shall 
be  conducted  by  electronic  device  after  the 
House  has  entered  into  special  orders  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  legislative  program 
and  business  on  any  day;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By   Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for   himself, 
Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Kasten- 
meier,   Mr.   Riegle,    Mr.    Brown    of 
California,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Fraser, 
Mr.   Matsunaoa,    Mr.   Blatnik,   Mr. 
Podell,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Roybal, 
Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Del- 
lums, and  Ms.  Schroeder)  : 
H.    Res.    441.    Resolution    calling    on    the 
President  to  promote  negotiations  for  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  treaty;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.   HARRINGTON    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Leggett,  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Won  Pat, 
Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Waldie,  Ms.  Abzug, 
Mr.   CoNYERS.   Mrs.   Burke  of  Call- 
fornU.  Mr.  Mukpht  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Stark,    Mr.    Roe,    Mr.   Drinan.   Mr. 
Edwards    of    California,    and    Mr. 
O'Hasa)  : 
H.  Res.  442.  Resolution  calling  on  the  Pres- 
ident to  promote  negotiations  for  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  treaty;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By   Mr.   HARRINGTON    (for  himself. 
Mr.  Badillo.  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia. Ms.  Ckisholm,  Mr.  Eilberg.  Mr. 
William   D.  Pobd,   Mr.   Hechler   of 
West     Virginia,     Mr.     Mann,     Mr. 
MrrcHELL  of  Maryland,  Mr.  O'Hara, 
Ms.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Wolff,  and  Mr. 
Won  Pat)  : 
H.  Res.  443.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  provide, 
as  an  Item  of  the  order  of  business  of  the 
House,  for  a  period  in  which  heads  of  execu- 
tive departments  and  agencies  are  questioned 
In  and  report  to  the  House;  to  the  Conmilttee 
on  Rules. 

By   Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for   himself, 
Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia,   Ms.    Chisholm,    Mr.    Eilberg, 
Mr.  William  D.  Ford,  Mr.  Hechler 
of    West    Virginia,    Mr.    Mann.    Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr.  O'Hara, 
Ms.  Schroeder,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.    Res.   444.    Resolution   to   amend    the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
provide,  as  an  item  of  the  order  of  business 
of  the  House,  for  a  period  In  which  heads  of 
executive    departments    and    agencies    are 
questioned  in  and  report  to  the  House;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 

H.R.  8795.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  John  J. 
Egan;  to  the  ConmUttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  GUDE: 

H.R.  8796.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gemot 
M.  R.  Winkler;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  8797.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  burial 
of  the  remains  of  Marie  E.  Newman  In  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery,  Va.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MEZVINSKY: 

H.R.  8798.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  William 
M.  Korman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


MEMORIALS 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXTI,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

255.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah,  relative  to 
hosting  the  1976  Winter  Olympic  Games  In 
Salt  Lake  City;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

256.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Utah,  relative  to  returning  to 
the  States  a  portion  of  Federal  user  charges 
In  the  Aviation  Trust  Fund;  to  the  Conmilt- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HEARINGS  BY  FOREIGN  OPERA- 
TIONS AND  GOVERNMENT  IN- 
FORMATION SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
FEDERAL  INFORMATION  SYS- 
TEMS AND  PLANS— PHASE  H— 
PRESENT  AND  PLANNED  INFOR- 
MATION AND  COMMUNICAIIONS 
SYSTEMS  OF  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  18.  1973 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  3,  1973,  I  announced 
that  hearings  on  Federal  Information 
and  communications  technology  would 
be  held  by  the  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Information  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee  in  three  phases,  beginning  on 
April  10  and  continuing  in  June  and  in 
September  of  this  year;  Record,  page 
10648,  AprU  2, 1973. 

The  hearings  on  April  10  and  17  con- 
sisted of  testimony  from  the  Nation's 
outstanding  technical  experts  on  the  ap- 
plication of  new  information  and  com- 
munications technology  to  such  fields  as 
education,  health  care,  local  government, 
rural  development,  cable  television,  and 
similar  areas  involving  the  delivery  of  in- 
formation about  Federal  programs  to  our 
citizens. 

Phase  n  of  these  hearlrgs  will  begin  on 
Tuesday,  June  19  and  continue  on  Tues- 
day, June  26,  and  on  Tuesday,  July  17. 
These  hearings  will  receive  testimony 
from  Federal  agency  witnesses  who  will 
review  selected  Federal  information  sys- 
tems and  technology,  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  the  role  which  Federal  agencies 
are  playing  in  the  development  and  ap- 
plication of  new  information  and  com- 


munications technologies.  The  hearings 
will  begin  at  10  a.m.  each  of  the  days 
listed  above  and  will  continue  in  the 
afternoons.  All  will  be  held  in  room  2203, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  text  of  the 
news  release  announcing  phase  n  of 
these  hearings  in  the  Record. 

The  news  release  follows: 
Federal  Information  Technology  Hearings 

Resume;  Agency  Witnesses  Will  Appkak 

Representative  Chet  Hollfleld  (D.,  Calif.), 
Chairman  of  the  House  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee,  and  Representative  William 
S.  Moorhead  (D.,  Pa.),  Chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Operations  and  Government  Informa- 
tion Subcommittee,  announced  that  the  Sub- 
committee will  resume  its  hearings  on  gov- 
ernment Information  technology  on  Tuesday, 
June  19,  at  10:00  a.m.  In  Room  2203.  Raybum 
House  Office  Building.  They  will  continue  on 
Tuesday,  June  26,  and  on  Tuesday,  July  17. 

This  series  of  bearings  is  examining  all 
aspects  of  Federal  information  systems  and 
plans.  They  began  In  April  with  testimony 
from  the  Nation's  outstanding  technical  ex- 
perts on  the  application  of  new  information 
and  communications  technology  to  such 
fields  as  education,  health  care,  local  govern- 
ment, rural  development,  cable  television, 
and  similar  areas. 

The  June  and  July  hearings  will  concen- 
trate on  a  review  of  selected  Federal  infor- 
mation systems,  plans  for  the  future,  and  the 
role  Federal  agencies  should  play  in  the  de- 
velopment and  application  of  new  informa- 
tion and  communication  technologies.  Later 
hearings  planned  for  September  of  this  year 
will  examine  certain  Implications  of  such 
technology,  their  Impact  on  personal  privacy, 
and  the  types  of  safeguards  that  will  be  re- 
quired. 

Witnesses  at  the  Tuesday,  June  19,  hearing 
will  include  representatives  of  the  Defense 
Civil  Preparedness  Agency,  Department  of 
Defense;  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development;  and  the  Federal  Infor- 
mation Center  program.  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. The  Defense  Department  wit- 
nesses will  discuss  the  Decision  Information 


Distribution  System  (DIDS) ,  an  experimen- 
tal early  warning  disaster  program.  The 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  witnesses 
wUl  describe  the  operation  of  the  Integrated 
Municipal  Information  System  (IMIS). 

The  hearing  on  Tuesday,  June  26,  will 
feature  testimony  from  the  Social  Security 
Administration;  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;  the  Automated  Data  and 
Telecommunications  Service  (ADTS),  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration;  and  from  the 
Office  of  Applications  of  Space  Research,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

The  final  <}ay  of  hearings  in  July,  follow- 
ing the  Congressional  holiday  recess,  will  In- 
clude testimony  from  witnesses  of  the  Office 
of  Telecommunications,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  from  the  Office  of  Telecommuni- 
cations Policy,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  In  addition 
to  Moorhead,  are:  Reps.  John  E.  Moss,  D- 
Callf.;  Torbert  H.  Macdonald,  D-Mass.;  Jim 
Wright,  D-Tex.:  Bill  Alexander,  D-Ark.;  Bella 
S.  Abzug,  D-N.Y.;  James  V.  Stanton,  D-Ohio; 
John  N.  Erlenborn,  R-Ill.;  Paul  N,  McCloskey, 
Jr.,  R-Calif.;  Gilbert  Gude.  R-Md.;  Charles 
Thone,  R-Nebr.;  and  Ralph  S.  Regula.  R- 
Ohla  E^  officio  members  are  Reps.  Chet  HoU« 
field,  D-Calif..  and  Frank  Horton.  R-N.Y. 


RESOLUTION  OP  THE  INDIANA 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  18.  1973 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  resolution 
adopted  recently  by  the  Indiana  General 
Assembly  on  the  subject  of  providing  aid 
to  North  Vietnam  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
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tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  71 

A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing 
the  Federal  Administration  and  Congress  not 
to  expend  American  funds  on  the  rebuilding 
of  North  Vietnam. 

Whereas,  The  Federal  Administration  had 
Indicated  a  desire  to  supply  funds  to  North 
Vietnam  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  war 
damaged  areas:  and 

Whereas,  Recently  returned  prisoners  of 
war  were  mistreated  and  tortured  by  North 
Vietnam;  and 

Whereas,  The  United  States  has  never  ex- 
tended funds  to  a  former  enemy  unless  an 
unconditional  surrender  has  first  occurred; 
and 

Whereas,  Funds  are  badly  needed  for  Im- 
portant domestic  programs;  and 

Whereas,  We  believe  that  those  Communist 
Countries  which  have  fostered,  supported 
and  perpetuated  this  war  and  have  aided 
North  Vietnam  throughout  this  war  should 
have  the  responsibility  to  continue  their  sup- 
port of  North  Vietnam  by  helping  with  the 
necessary  rebuilding:  Therefore, 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Indiana,  the  Senate  concurring: 

Section  1.  That  In  the  Interest  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  we  respectfully  urge 
the  President  and  the  Congress  to  spend 
American  dollars  on  American  citizens  and 
not  on  the  country  of  a  former  enemy. 

Section  2.  That  funds  would  be  better 
spent  on  those  Americans  who  have  suffered 
directly  as  a  result  of  this  war;  especially 
those  who  have  lost  friends  or  family  or  who 
have  suffered  lasting  injury. 

Section  3.  That  the  Principal  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  be  directed  to  for- 
ward copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Indiana  Congressional  delega- 
tion. 


HOPE  THAT  MR.  NIXON  AND  SEC- 
RETARY BREZHNEV  DISCUSS  EU- 
ROPEAN TROOPS  REDUCTIONS 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  18,  1973 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  ex- 
press some  personal  hopes  for  the  sum- 
mit talks  which  begin  today  between 
President  Nixon  and  Secretary  General 
Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  are  300,000  American  tro(H>s 
currently  stationed  in  Western  Europe. 
A  number  of  developments  over  the  past 
5  years  raises  serious  questions  in  my 
mind  about  the  need  and  advisability  of 
maintaining  this  troop  level. 

During  the  last  5  years,  with  the  grow- 
ing amicable  relationship  between  this 
country  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  likelihood 
of  either  nation  tolerating  a  land  war  in 
Europe  has  diminished. 

In  addition,  the  recent  accords  between 
East  and  West  Germany  highlight  that 
an  East- West  detente  has  been  substan- 
tially developed. 

Recent  news  accounts  of  a  major  new 
Pentagon  study  indicate  that  NATO  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  have  achieved 
a  close  balance  in  military  power  in 
Eiurope. 

All  of  these  facts  suggest  that  Mr.  Nix- 
on and  Secretary  Brezhnev  could  very 
iisefully  discuss  mutual  reductions  of 
troops  from  the  European  theater. 
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When  we  ccmsider  the  severe  problems 
of  the  dollar.  I  think  we  would  all  agree 
that  any  action  to  stem  the  flow  of  dol- 
lars abroad  would  be  welcome.  A  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  from  Europe 
would  have  such  an  effect. 

Second,  I  hope  Mr.  Nixon  raises  the 
serious  concerns  that  large  numbers  of 
citizens  of  this  country  have  over  the 
plight  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  great  hopes  for 
the  Nixon-Brezhnev  summit.  I  think 
that  a  discussion  of  EurcHiean  troop  re- 
ductions and  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry 
would  enhance  the  value  of  the  talks  to 
both  nations. 
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ROBERT  KONKLE,  SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF  INDIANA  STATE  POLICE, 
WRITES  ON  POLICE-PUBLIC  COM- 
MUNICATIONS 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  18,  1973 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  vitally 
important  that  the  public  be  aware  of 
what  their  law  enforcement  agencies  are 
doing  and  how  they  function.  The  fol- 
lowing article  by  Indiana  State  Police 
Superintendent  Robert  Konkle,  which 
appears  in  the  June  1973  FBI  Law  En- 
forcement Bulletin,  tells  how  it  is  done 
in  Indiana: 

That  Unique  Capability 
(By  Robert  K.  Konkle) 

The  channels  of  communication  between 
police  and  public  might  best  be  described  as 
'•lifelines"  on  the  strength  of  which  rests 
either  the  survival  or  loss  of  mutual  under- 
standing and  support. 

As  a  part  of  total  law  enforcement  opera- 
tions, special  voluntary  efforts  to  tell  the 
public  how  It  functions  and  what  It  is  doing 
are  relatively  new  police  ventures. 

Not  so  very  long  ago,  police  administrators 
gave  scant  attention  to  ideas  that  press  and 
public  should  be  provided  with  more  infor- 
mation than  was  asked  for  or  demanded.  Al- 
though safety  education  efforts  were,  for  the 
most  part,  given  their  early  due,  l&wmen 
tended  to  regard  expanded  public  Informa- 
tion efforts  and  extension  of  services  and 
courtesies  to  the  press  with  some  suspicion. 

In  recent  years,  however,  as  American  law 
enforcement  strives  to  attain  professional 
status,  police  administrators  are  becoming 
keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that  an  effective 
press  and  public  information  program  has 
become  an  operational  necessity. 

Maintaining  closer  liaison  with  the  public 
leads  to  the  recognition  that  public  Informa- 
tion techniques  developed  in  the  private  sec- 
tor can  be  of  equal  value  to  law  enforcement 
operations.  In  business,  success  or  failure  de- 
pends on  public  awareness  and  acceptance  of 
the  services  or  commodities  being  produced. 
Service  and  protection  are  the  products  of 
law  enforcement.  The  better  police  are  able  to 
explain  how  these  services  are  performed,  the 
stronger  the  bond  of  understanding  becomes 
between  the  police  and  the  public. 
informational  programs 

Since  1933,  when  it  was  created  and  em- 
powered with  statewide  traffic  and  criminal 
jurisdiction,  the  Indiana  State  Police  has 
given  special  attention  to  programs  and 
efforts  designed  to  keep  Hoosler  citizens 
aware  of  the  department's  enforcement 
efforts  and  to  offer  representative  community 
groups  safety  education  services  and  other 
kinds  of  Informational  programs. 


The  foundation  of  Indiana  State  Police 
community  relations  begins  with  an  active 
and  energetic  press  relations  effort.  In  the 
department's  administrative  ranks,  the  staff 
of  the  public  information  section.  In  concert 
with  the  superintendent's  office,  maintains 
dally  liaison  with  the  news  media  In  the 
Indianapolis  area. 

Telephone  and  personal  contact  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  news  media  are  reinforced 
with  periodic  statewide  distribution  of  news 
releases  concerning  department  enforcement 
and  service  operations. 

Supplementing  press  relations  efforts 
emanating  on  the  general  headquarters  level, 
line  commanders  throughout  the  depart- 
ment's 19  district  field  Installations  main- 
tain daUy  contact  with  community  news 
agencies  whose  primary  interest  lies  in  topics 
of  local  interest. 

Full-time  working  members  of  the  Hoosler 
news  media,  and  out-of-state  reporters  whose 
"beat"  may  include  parts  of  Indiana,  are 
entitled  to  receive  press  credentials,  renew- 
able annually.  Issued  by  the  Indiana  State 
Police.  Troopers  are  required,  within  the 
bounds  of  reason,  to  assist  reporters  at  emer- 
gency scenes  or  under  other  similar  circum- 
stances when  the  credentials  are  presented. 
Parallel  to  these  efforts  to  maintain  posi- 
tive lines  of  communication  between  the  de- 
partment and  the  press,  emphasis  is  also 
applied  to  establishing  direct  contact  with 
the  public. 

In  11  of  the  largest  State  police  districts 
there  is  a  public  information  officer  with  the 
rank  of  sergeant  whose  primary  responsibility 
is  to  meet  with  community  groups  to  present 
a  complete  range  of  State  police  Information 
and  education  programs. 

In  addition,  in  every  district  Installation, 
there  are  troopers  designated  as  assistant 
public  Information  officers.  Depending  on  the 
volume  of  community  requests  for  programs, 
they  may  be  assigned  to  these  duties  either 
part  OT  full  time. 

Earlier  In  the  department's  history,  these 
specialists  were  referred  to  as  "safety  educa- 
tion officers."  Although  much  of  their  work 
in  the  local  communities  concerns  traffic  and 
pedestrian  safety,  they  are  also  trained  and 
prepared  to  meet  the  Increasing  public  de- 
mand for  information  concerning  the  entire 
crime  spectrum,  particularly  narcotic  and 
drug  abuse. 

Their  expertise  and  knowledge  of  the  de- 
partment's total  enforcement  operations  is 
more  than  coincidental — it  is  both  planned 
and  vital.  Their  attention  to  public  needs  for 
Information  releases  criminal  Investigators 
and  other  enforcement  specialists  to  concen- 
trate on  their  own  particular  efforts. 

Indiana  State  Police  public  information 
officers  provide  an  important  and  effective 
part  of  the  department's  total  public  service 
obligation.  In  a  year's  time  they  will  meet 
with  nearly  a  half-mUllon  Hoosler  citizens  to 
provide  educational  services  and  to  explain 
department  operations. 

Equally  Important,  their  presence  serves  as 
a  viable  and  direct  public  contact  that  en- 
ables individual  citizens  to  ask  questions 
about  their  State  police,  to  offer  advice  or 
suggestions  pertaining  to  local  problems,  and 
to  respond  to  complaints. 

films 

In  recent  years,  Indiana  State  Police  pub- 
lic information  efforts  have  been  reinforced 
through  a  concept  and  a  special  capability 
that  may  be  unique  in  the  annals  of  Ameri- 
can law  enforcement. 

Drawing  on  basic  talent  available  within 
the  ranks  of  the  department,  the  Indiana 
State  Police  has,  for  more  than  a  decade,  been 
able  to  produce  its  own  motion  picture  films. 

Films,  which  have  long  been  a  major  source 
of  public  entertainment,  now  play  an  In- 
creasingly important  role  In  public  educa- 
tion and  information  throughout  the  world. 
For  countless  millions  of  dally  viewers  in 
theaters,  classrooms,  coounimlty  organiza- 
tions, and  via  television,  motion  picture  films 
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provide  "the  next  best  thing  to  being  there." 

The  Indiana  State  Police  film  experience 
originated  In  the  early  19S0's  as  the  depart- 
ment's audio-visual  aids  technicians  began 
to  provide  television  station  news  depart- 
ments with  16  mm.  film  clips  shot  at  disaster 
scenes  or  other  kinds  of  newsworthy  events. 

The  next  step  was  to  begin  providing  aU 
television  stations  with  filmed  public  service 
announcements  concerning  traffic  safety  and 
film  clips  promoting  trooper  recruiting  pro- 
grams. 

In  1958,  based  on  their  accumulated  ex- 
perience in  producing  these  short  film  clips, 
department  personnel  produced  the  first  in- 
formation film  expr3ssly  designed  for  show- 
ing to  community  groups. 

"State  Police  Cadet"  was  a  29-mlnute  film 
that  explained  the  department's  recruiting 
program  and  how  young  men  are  selected  and 
trained  to  become  troopers.  It  was  written 
and  directed  by  former  Staff  Captain  Lloyd 
D.  Hlckerson,  commander  of  the  public  rela- 
tions, now  retired  from  the  fores.  It  was  also 
the  first  department  film  shot  in  color. 

In  March  1960,  foUowing  an  airline  crash 
In  southern  Indiana  that  claimed  63  lives. 
Captain  Hlckerson  and  his  staff,  shooting  film 
at  the  scene  to  provide  to  television  stations, 
decided  to  produce  a  film  that  would  attempt 
to  show  how  the  crash  occurred  and  to  teU 
the  Indepth  story  of  emergency  efforts  at  the 
scene  and  the  official  Investigation  proce- 
dures. 

"Operation  Disaster,"  a  29-mlnute  color 
production,  became  the  first  Indiana  State 
Police  film  to  gain  national  attention  for 
the  department.  In  subsequent  Federal  hear- 
ings at  Los  Angeles,  the  film  provided  a 
valuable  narrative  for  investigators  exploring 
the  facts  and  evaluating  testimony  concern- 
ing the  disEister. 

"Operation  Disaster"  still  serves  today  as 
an  important  training  and  information  aid  to 
official  community  agencies  who  may  one  day 
face  the  prospect  of  providing  emergency 
services  in  case  of  similar  calamities. 

Following  the  retirement  of  Captain  Hlck- 
erson In  1963,  the  department  continued  to 
concentrate  on  producing  filmed  public  serv- 
ice announcements  and  providing  television 
news  media  with  film  clips  of  newsworthy 
Incidents. 

Then,  In  1965,  following  the  Palm  Sunday 
tornadoes  that  claimed  nearly  300  lives  and 
caused  mUlions  of  dollars  destruction 
throughout  northern  and  central  Indiana, 
State  police  film  crews  under  the  direction 
of  Lt.  David  R.  Levendoski  filmed  an  account 
of  how  the  many  storms  progressed,  the 
paths  each  of  the  several  twisters  took,  and 
how  the  survivors  set  out  to  rebuUd  their 
devastated  homes  and  communities. 

"Death  Out  of  Darkness"  is  a  film  that  also 
continues  to  provide  Hoosler  citizens  with 
valuable  data  describing  how  tornadoes  are 
spawned  and  what  kinds  of  protective  mea- 
sures should  be  taken.  The  film  has  recurring 
value  each  spring  as  the  tornado  season  gets 
underway. 

Lieutenant  Levendoski,  now  commander 
of  the  department's  public  information  sec- 
tion, credits  his  former  mentor.  Captain 
^Hlckerson,  for  teaching  him  the  skills  neces- 
sary to  write  and  direct  Information  and 
documentary  films. 

In  1966,  the  Indiana  State  Police  Intro- 
duced American  laW  enforcement  to  a  new 
concept  in  traffic  speed  timing  with  a  de- 
vice called  "Vascar." 

ParaUeling  efforts  to  show  prosecutors,  the 
coiu-ts,  and  news  media  that  Vascar  was  a 
better  and  more  efficient  traffic  enforcement 
tool,  the  department  produced  a  film  that 
demonstrated  to  viewers  exactly  how  It 
worked  and  how  it  would  be  used  by  troop- 
ers patrolling  Hoosler  highways. 

The  device,  now  employed  by  police  agen- 
cies throughout  the  world,  gained  much  of 
Its  Initial  recognition  and  acceptance  from 
showings  of  the  film  "Vascar."  It  was  recently 
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estimated  that,  since  the  film  was  released 
for  public  showing  in  1966,  it  has  been  seen 
worldwide  by  upwards  of  40  million  people. 

In  1968,  the  department  produced  a  film 
entitled  "Trooper"  designed  to  support  troop- 
er recruitment  efforts  and  also  to  help  the 
public  see  and  understand  the  many  things 
that  a  trooper— or  any  police  officer — might 
encounter  on  Just  one  "routine"  patrol.  It 
also  marked  both  the  end  and  the  beginning 
of  a  significant  point  in  the  production  of 
Indiana  State  Police  films. 

The  efforts  of  every  law  enforcement 
agency,  either  routine  or  in  special  categories, 
are  affected  by  the  balances  between  budget 
allcwances  and  priorities. 

In  the  Indiana  State  Police,  as  in  all  police 
a-rencies,  the  highest  priorities  are  those 
of  traffic  and  crime.  Toward  the  efforts  of 
both  goes  the  bulk  of  budget  expenditures. 
As  these  primary  responsibilities  grow  larger, 
funds  for  support  programs  and  projects 
dwindle. 

In  1968,  the  cost  of  producing  a  film  had 
reached  nearly  $5,000.  Although  that  figure 
represented  only  a  fraction  of  the  cost  to 
have  a  film  made  by  commercial  firms,  it  had 
b-come  too  expensive  for  our  own  budget. 

BUSINESS   COMMUNITY   COOPERATION 

In  1969,  following  my  appointment  to  the 
post  of  superintendent,  I  wanted  to  retain.  If 
possible,  the  department's  capability  to  pro- 
duce its  own  information  films.  Why  not,  I 
suggested,  enlist  the  aid  of  legitimate  busi- 
ness and  industry? 

As  a  matter  of  background  infonnatlon, 
there  has  been  long-standing  resistance  in 
most  areas  of  law  enforcement  to  accept 
little  beyond  tacit  support  from  the  private 
sector.  These  are  policies  founded  on  the 
premise  that  financial  or  other  kinds  of  di- 
rect aid  from  business  and  Industry  to  law 
enforcement  also  carries  with  it  implications 
of  police  endorsement  of  products  and  profit- 
making  organizations. 

Altliough  the  policy  has  merit,  I  also  felt 
that  business  and  Industry  have  a  shared  re- 
sponsibility with  law  enforcement  in  matters 
of  public  health  and  safety. 

There  had  been  some  precedent  set  in  our 
department  regarding  aid  from  the  business 
community.  For  many  years,  one  of  the 
State's  Insurance  firms  has  annuaUy  donated 
their  billboard  space  to  eye-catching  traffic 
safety  messages  alongside  Indiana's  major 
highways. 

The  problem  came  to  a  crux  when  Lieu- 
tenant Levendoski  suggested  that  a  need  ex- 
isted for  a  deflnitlve  public  information  film 
dealing  with  farm  safety.  He  suggested  that 
we  attempt  to  find  a  reputable  sponsor  who 
would  agree  to  underwrite  the  essential  film 
processing  costs.  In  return,  the  film  would 
credit  the  sponsors  for  their  cooperation. 

I  agreed  and  set  out  to  find  a  sponsor. 
Within  a  few  days  we  had  reached  agreement 
with  representatives  of  Farm  Bureau  Insur- 
ance. They  were  pleased  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  able  to  offer  us  assistance,  and 
we  were  anxious  to  produce  a  quality  film 
that  would  Justify  their  cooperation. 

Early  in  1971,  we  released  for  public  show- 
ing the  film,  "Seeds  of  Safety."  It  graphically 
demonstrates  the  everyday  hazards  that 
farmers  and  farm  families  must  face. 

Since  release  of  the  film,  copies  have  been 
purchased  by  farm  organizations,  business 
firms,  governmental  agencies,  and  univer- 
sities throughout  the  Midwest  and  as  far 
west  as  Colorado  and  Utah.  Agricultural  au- 
thorities in  New  Zealand  have  recently  or- 
dered copies  of  the  film. 

In  1972,  the  National  Safety  Council  pre- 
sented the  Indiana  State  Police  and  Farm 
Bureau  Insurance  with  its  highest  award, 
"The  Award  of  Honor,"  designating  the 
"Seeds  of  Safety"  film  as  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  outstanding  public  safety  efforts. 

Most  significantly,  the  film  represented  a 
common  denominator  linking  the  efforts  of 
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law   enforcement   through    the   support   of 
business  and  industry. 

Based  on  success  of  the  farm  safety  film 
and  by  careful  study  of  other  public  safety 
needs,  the  department  produced  a  bicycle 
safety  film  in  1972.  "On  a  Bicycle  Built  for 
You"  Is,  however,  far  from  a  routine  cycling 
safety  film.  It  is  aimed  primarily  at  the  adult 
cyclist  and  stems  from  the  fact  that  adult 
bicycle  sales  in  the  United  States  have  sur- 
passed the  number  of  new  automobiles  sold. 

The  film  tells  the  story  of  a  middle-aged 
couple  who  take  up  cycling  for  the  first  time 
since  their  childhood.  It  demonstrates  the 
exercise  benefits  available  and,  at  the  same 
time,  reminds  both  adult  and  Juvenile  riders 
of  the  traffic  laws  and  commonsense  riding 
practices  that  apply  to  all  cyclists.  It  also 
stresses  the  advantages  of  planned  commu- 
nity bikeways. 

TThe  film  was  sponsored  by  the  Huffman 
Manufacturing  Co..  Dayton,  Ohio,  one  of  the 
Nation's  largest  bicycle  manufacttirers.  Since 
its  release,  the  film  has  gained  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  National  Safety  Council  and  the 
Bicycle  Institute  of  America. 

"One  Week  Last  Summer,"  a  film  concern- 
ing the  Joint  Indiana  State  Police-Kiwanis 
International  Career  Camp,  was  released  late 
m  1972.  Sponsored  by  the  Indiana  District 
of  Klwanis  International,  the  film  tells  the 
story  of  a  summer  camping  program  for 
Hoosler  high  school  youngsters  who  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  learn  about  the  career 
opportunities  that  will  one  day  be  available 
to  them  In  all  the  Jurisdictions  of  law  en- 
forcement. 

"The  Busters,"  a  film  completed  this  year 
and  now  available  for  showing,  is  about  nar- 
cotic and  drug  abuse.  But,  as  the  film  ex- 
plains, it  makes  no  attempt  to  study  the 
problems  of  cause  and  rehabilitation.  In- 
stead, it  presents  the  story  of  how  trained 
ai.d  dedicated  police  officers,  at  the  risk  of 
their  own  lives,  seek  to  Identify  and  appre- 
hend the  drug  peddlers  whose  victims  are  the 
drug  user.  The  film  was  sponsored  by  Hook 
Drugs,  Inc.,  a  Hoosler  drugstore  chain. 

Currently  in  production  Is  a  film,  to  be 
entitled  "RV,"  aimed  directly  at  the  nation- 
wide boom  in  sales  of  recreational  vehicles 
(RV's).  The  film  stresses  the  importance  of 
trading  with  reputable  dealers.  Installing 
proper  bitch  connections,  over-the-road  safe 
towing  practices,*  and  the  laws  that  apply  to 
owning  and  operating  travel  trailers,  truck 
campers,  motor  homes,  and  boat  traUers. 
Back  for  a  repeat  appearance  as  sponsor  will 
be  Farm  Bureau  Insurance. 

In  the  planning  stages  for  this  summer  is 
a  film  dealing  with  the  operation  of  motor- 
cycles. The  motorcycle  scene  Is  still  a  con- 
troversial one.  But,  In  light  of  the  fact  that 
cycle  sales  are  Increasing  at  a  tremendous 
rate,  it  is  an  area  that  law  enforcement  and 
the  public — regardless  of  personal  view- 
points— must  examine  for  the  safety  and 
well  being  of  all  riders  and  motorists. 

The  terms  of  film  sponsorship  are  simple 
and  direct.  The  sponsor  underwrites  basic 
technical  costs.  In  addition,  we  ask  that  the 
sponsor  also  purchase  12  copies  of  the  film 
for  distribution  to  our  public  information 
officers  in  the  field.  In  return,  the  depart- 
ment provides  the  sponsors  with  a  copy  of 
the  script  for  approval  and  suggestions.  In 
the  film  titles,  a  panel  appears  listing  the 
name  of  the  sponsor  and  crediting  the  firm 
for   making  the  production   possible. 

Lieutenant  Levendoski  writes  and  directs 
each  production  and  calls  on  his  fellow  offi- 
cers in  the  department,  personal  acquaint- 
ances, and  the  many  friends  of  the  Indiana 
State  Police  to  play  certain  roles  or  provide 
services  that  may  be  required  in  each  film. 

In  the  recently  completed  drug  film,  for 
example,  casting  required  the  help  of  38  peo- 
ple. The  list  of  "actors"  who  gladly  donated 
their  time  Included:  department  police  and 
clvUlan  employees;  professional  business  peo- 
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pie:  college  and  high  school  students;  and 
the  friends  and  family  members  of  our  public 
Information  staff. 

In  addition,  a  local  automobile  dealer 
loaned  the  film  crew  a  car  that  appears  In  the 
film,  a  motel  owner  allowed  his  parking  lot 
to  be  used  in  another  scene,  a  local  Are  de- 
partment provided  an  aerial-ladder  truck  to 
use  as  an  elevated  camera  platform,  and  local 
police  officers  appeared  in  several  film  se- 
quences. 

Each  film  production  requires  a  great  deal 
of  planning  and  even  more  work;  but,  the 
results  are  proving  the  worth  of  our  efforts. 

Running  time  of  Indiana  State  Police  films 
Is  usually  about  15  minutes.  This  length  Is 
best  suited  for  officers  presenting  >4-  to  1- 
hour  community  programs. 

Purchase  of  Indiana  State  Police  films  Is 
on  a  nonprofit  basis.  Generally,  the  fiims  can 
be  purchased  for  less  than  $100,  and  any  ex- 
tra charges  are  for  handling  purposes  only. 
Inquiries  concerning  film  purchases  may  be 
directed  to  the  Indiana  State  Police,  Atten- 
tion :  Lieutenant  Levendoskl. 

There  are  many  professionally  produced 
films  available  which  are  quite  good  and, 
when  our  budget  permits,  we  are  able  to  pur- 
case  one  or  more  copies.  Too  often,  however, 
we  cannot  afford  the  costs  Involved. 

Production  of  our  own  films,  with  the  sup- 
port of  business  and  industry,  enables  us  to 
Bhow  Hoosler  citizens  the  efforts  being  made 
by  their  own  State  and  local  police.  We  can 
provide  information  to  people  who  have  a 
right  to  be  Informed.  We  can  provide  Instruc- 
tion that  may  save  lives  and  property,  as  well 
as  provide  solutions  to  serious  problems. 

It  Is,  indeed,  a  unique  capability. 


OUTBLUFFED  AGAIN 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR. 

OF   VnClNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  18,  1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL.  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Hopewell  News,  a  respected 
newspaper  In  my  home  area,  last  week 
published  an  editorial  describing  develop- 
ments In  the  submarine-launched  ballis- 
tic missile  capabilities  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  compared  to  those  of  the 
United  States. 

These  facts  are  most  disturbing.  They 
should  be  publicized,  and  I  salute  the 
Hopewell  News  for  doing  so.  I  commend 
the  editorial  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  Congress : 

OuTBLUH'tD  Again 

Well,  it  looks  like  the  Russians  did  It  to  ua 
again.  First  they  carted  off  all  of  our  wheat. 
at  bargain  prices  some  say.  And  now  it 
develops  that  they  apparently  hoodwinked  ua 
at  the  bargaining  table  on  the  matter  of  arms 
limitations. 

Columnist  Joseph  Alsop  observes  that  the 
TT.S.  agreed  to  limit  Itself  to  600  submarine- 
launched  nuclear  missiles.  The  Soviet  Union 
will  be  permitted  to  have  950  such  missiles, 
because  at  the  time  of  the  talks  the  Soviet 
mlssUes  were  said  to  be  shorter-ranged.  This 
presumedly  made  them  less  effective.  After 
this  agreement  was  reached,  the  Soviet  Union 
tested  a  submarine-launched  nuclear  miasUe 
with  a  range  of  4,500  miles — longer  than  any 
In  the  U.S.  arsenal. 

It  doesn't  look  like  Uncle  Sam  Is  a  very 
good  poker  player,  and  the  stakes  are  about 
as  high  as  they  can  get.  Add  to  this  the 
powerful  congressional  opposition  to  pro- 
posed levels  of  defense  expenditure,  which 
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Include  the  development  of  such  things  as  a 
new  and  more  effective  nuclear  striking  force 
at  sea,  and  you've  got  a  worsened  combina- 
tion of  foolishness. 

It  is  time  we  got  our  heads  screwed  on 
straight  while  we  stlU  have  them. 


June  18,  1973 


STRUGGLE  OF  LITHUANIA 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OP   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  IB,  1973 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  June  15, 
1940,  is  a  sad  day  in  the  history  of  the 
Lithuanian  people.  It  marks  the  forcible 
annexation  of  Lithuania  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Since  that  date,  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple have  continuously  struggled  to  reject 
the  oppressive  communist  system  from 
Lithuanian  soil. 

Lithuania  has  had  a  history  of  foreign 
domination,  Russian  as  well  as  German. 
In  1795,  Lithuania  was  annexed  by  Rus- 
sia. Although  the  Lithuanians  persist- 
ently tried  to  overthrow  Russian  control, 
they  were  unsuccessful. 

Russian  domination  came  to  an  end  In 
1915  when  Lithuania  was  overrun  by 
German  armies.  On  February  18,  1918, 
however,  a  20-member  coimcil  pro- 
claimed Lithuania  an  independent  state. 
Russia  signed  a  peace  treaty  with  Lithu- 
ania on  July  12,  1920,  recognizing  it  as 
an  independent  nation.  Unfortunately, 
their  independence  lasted  only  two  de- 
cades. 

During  this  period,  Lithuanian  culture 
flourished.  Achievements  were  made  In 
literature,  opera,  and  music. 

A  democratic  government  was  estab- 
lished, and  imder  a  provisional  constitu- 
tion, Antanas  Smetona  was  elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  Lithuanian  Republic. 

A  great  emphasis  was  placed  on  im- 
proving agriculture  which  was  the  pri- 
mary occupation  of  Lithuania.  In  addi- 
tion, industrialization  had  progressed. 
Many  new  public  schools  were  built  dur- 
ing this  time. 

Despite  Lithuania's  struggle  to  remain 
neutral  during  the  Second  World  War, 
It  again  was  conquered  by  the  Russian 
Army.  On  June  15,  1940,  the  Soviets  de- 
manded Immediate  formation  of  a 
"friendly"  government  and  occupied  the 
country.  Lithuania  was  declared  a  con- 
stituent republic  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  Au- 
gust 3, 1940. 

A  few  days  after  the  German  attack  on 
the  Soviet  Union  on  Jime  22,  1941,  Nazi 
forces  overran  Lithuania.  During  this 
period,  thousands  of  German  families 
settled  in  Lithuania  and  almost  all 
Lithuanian  Jews  were  executed  by  the 
Nazis. 

When  the  war  turned  against  Ger- 
many, the  Russians  again  dominated 
Lithuania. 

Today,  Lithuania  is  virtually  closed  to 
the  outside  world,  and  Western  observers 
are  allowed  only  in  the  city  of  Vilnius. 
This  isolation  is  often  attributed  to  mili- 
tary reasons  noting  that  the  Baltic  coast 
is  ideally  situated  for  missile  bases.  We 
have  learned  from  the  few  people  who 


have  escaped  Lithuania  that  there  Is  a 
total  lack  of  freedom  and  that  the  coun- 
try is  completely  dominated  by  the 
Russians. 

The  United  States  recognized  the  In- 
dependent Lithuanian  Government  on 
July  27, 1922,  and  it  has  never  recognized 
that  nation's  incorporation  into  the  So- 
viet Union.  It  continues  to  maintain 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  represent- 
ative of  the  former  independent  Gov- 
ernment, which  has  a  legation  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Lithuanian  people  also  continue 
to  resist  the  Soviet  rule  and  will  not 
accept  Russian  slavery.  What  Lithuania 
and  the  other  Baltic  States,  Latvia  and 
Estonia,  do  ask  for  is  political,  religious, 
and  cultural  freedom. 

To  this  very  day,  Lithuanians  are 
risking  and  sacrificing  their  lives  in  de- 
fiance of  the  Communist  regime.  On  May 
14,  1972,  Romas  Kalanta,  a  Lithuanian 
youth,  burned  himself  In  Kaunas  as  a 
martyr  in  protest  to  Soviet  oppression. 
This  act  triggered  widespread  demon- 
strations which  have  confirmed  their 
fight  for  freedom  and  independence. 

Lithuania,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  small, 
struggling  nation.  We,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  must  not  forget  their 
cause  and  continue  to  encourage  and 
reinforce  their  determination  to  gain 
national  independence. 


LEONID  BREZHNEV— ENEMY  OP 
FREEDOM  AND  THE  RUSSIAN  AND 
OTHER  PEOPLES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  18,  1973 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  16,  Soviet  Communist  Party  Leader 
Leonid  Brezhnev  arrived  In  the  United 
States  for  a  10-day  visit  and  extensive 
meetings  with  President  Nixon.  With 
Brezhnev's  arrival  In  the  United  States, 
we  are  hearing  a  barrage  of  newscasts 
about  detente  and  about  a  friendlier  and 
more  enlightened  Soviet  Union. 

Before  eagerly  embr£u:lng  our  Russian 
comrade,  however,  let  us  consider  the  op- 
pressive Soviet  political  system  and  its 
daily  denial  of  civil  liberties  to  the  Rus- 
sian people. 

In  1970,  Andrei  Amalrik,  author  of 
"Will  the  Soviet  Union  Survive  until 
1984?"  and  other  books,  was  convicted  to 
a  3-year  prison  term.  Amalrik  was  con- 
victed under  article  190  of  the  Russian 
legal  code,  which  prohibits  "the  spread- 
ing of  deliberate  fabrications  that  de- 
fame the  Soviet  state  and  public  order." 
Although  scheduled  to  be  released  several 
weeks  ago,  it  has  been  reported  by  Robert 
Kaiser  of  the  Washington  Post  Foreign 
Service  that  Soviet  ofiQcials  are  detaining 
Amalrik  beyond  his  3-year  prison  term 
while  authorities  conduct  a  new  investi- 
gation under  article  190.  Kaiser  notes 
that: 

Prospects  of  an  early  return  home  now  ap- 
pear slim,  as  Soviet  authorities  seldom  begin 
an  Invesitgation  of  this  kind  without  its 
ending  in  a  trial  and  conviction. 
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Amalrik's  case  is  not  unique.  Censor- 
ship of  dissenting  views  and  imprison- 
ment of  dissidents  are  a  way  of  life  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  So  great  is  the  Krem- 
lin's fear  of  other  points  of  view  that  of- 
ficial jammers  are  used  to  block  reception 
of  foreign  radio  broadcasts  by  the  Rus- 
sian people. 

Therefore  now  that  Brezhnev  has  ar- 
rivde  in  the  United  States  let  us  not 
forget  the  great  gulf  which  separates 
our  two  systems  of  government.  Brezh- 
nev and  the  Kremlin  clique  are  still  the 
enemy  of  freedom  and  their  own  Russian 
people. 

The  peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R.  are,  of 
course,  not  the  only  victims  of  Soviet 
repression.  For  instance,  officials  of  three 
groups  of  Czechoslovak,  Hungarian,  and 
Polish  heritage  addressed  an  open  letter 
to  Mr.  Brezhnev  on  the  occasion  of  his 
present  visit  to  the  United  States.  The 
violations  of  human  rights  cited  in  the 
open  letter  remind  us  of  the  abuses  listed 
by  our  forefathers  in  our  Declaration  of 
Independence  with  one  sad,  notable  dif- 
ference: the  Foimders  of  our  Nation  ab- 
horred and  threw  off  the  yoke  of  tyran- 
ny— their  descendents  of  today,  with 
open  arms,  welcome  the  tyrant  to  our 
shores. 

I  include  at  this  point  the  open  letter 
cited  above. 
Opek   Letter   to   Mr.   Leond   I.   Brezhkev 

Mr.  Secretary, 

The  terror  Imposed  upon  the  nations  of 
East-Central  Europe  by  the  Ideology,  the  po- 
litical power  and  military  might  of  Soviet 
oppression  repudiates  and  negates  almost 
every  article  In  the  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights. 

It  denies  that  men  are  born  free  and  equal 
In  dignity  and  rights  and  that  all  should  act 
in  the  spirit  of  brotherhood. 

It  denies  the  right  of  life,  liberty,  and  se- 
curity of  person. 

It  denies  the  principle  that  no  one  shall 
be  subjected  to  cruel,  inhuman,  or  degrading 
treatment. 

It  denies  that  no  person  shaU  be  arbitrarily 
arrested,  detained  or  exiled. 

It  denies  that  all  are  equal  before  the  law 
and  entitled  to  its  equal  protection. 

It  denies  the  right  to  fair  and  public 
hearings  by  an  Independent  and  Impartial 
tribunal. 

It  denies  the  right  to  freedom  of  thought, 
conscience,  and  religion. 

It  denies  the  right  to  freedom  of  opinion 
and  expression. 

It  denies  the  right  to  freedom  of  peaceful 
assembly. 

It  denies  that  the  Individual  may  not  be 
held  in  slavery  or  servitude. 

It  denies  that  the  wUI  of  the  people  shall  be 
the  basis  of  the  authority  of  government. 

That  these  human  rights  are  so  flEigrantly 
repudiated  in  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Po- 
land and  even  in  your  own  country  Is  cause 
for  our  concern. 

1956  in  Himgary  and  Poland,  1968  in  Czech- 
oslovakia and  1970  in  Poland  again  have 
shown  clearly  the  eternal  unquenchablllty 
of  man's  desire  to  be  free,  whatever  the  odds 
against  success,  whatever  the  sacrifice  re- 
quired. 

Americans  of  Polish,  Hungarian,  Czech  or 
Slovak  descend  will  never  recognize  the  So- 
viet domination  of  East-Central  Europe.  We 
cannot  condone  in  words  or  even  in  otir 
minds  any  siunmlt  meeting,  treaty  declara- 
tion or  tacit  understanding  which  promotes 
or  acknowledges  the  subjugation  of  our  sis- 
ters and  brothers. 

The  claim  of  the  nations  of  East-Central 
Eturope  to  independence  and  liberty  U  not 
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based  on  sentiment  or  politics.  It  Is  deeply 
rooted  In  history.  In  culture  and  In  law.  No 
matter  what  sort  of  puppet  government  they 
may  maintain  we  do  not  mean  to  see  that 
claUn  abandoned. 

The  fulfillment  of  the  political,  economic 
and  ideological  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of 
East-Central  Europe  is  blocked  by  the  occu- 
pation of  their  territory  by  the  Red  Army, 
by  the  unscrupulous  economic  exploitation 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  by  the  brutal  con- 
trol exerted  by  the  arms  of  the  Soviet  Se- 
cret Police.  Giving  testimony  to  the  sincer- 
ity of  your  stated  principles  of  non-interfer- 
ence in  Internal  affairs,  recognition  of  the 
right  of  every  state  to  sovereignty  and  of 
promotion  of  unbreakable  peace,  behooves 
you  to: 

Assure  the  right  to  emigrate  to  those  So- 
viet citizens,  residents  and  political  prison- 
ers who  desire  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  and 
find  a  new  life  In  their  chosen  land. 

Stop  the  economic  exploitation  of  the  peo- 
ples of  East-Central  Europe  and  cease  to  use 
the  products  of  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary  and 
Poland  to  support  the  spread  of  Communist 
doctrine  and  Soviet  Influence  throughout  the 
World. 

Remove  all  Soviet  troops  from  Czechosla- 
vakla,  Hungary  and  Poland. 

Guided  by  the  traditions,  convictions  and 
principles  expressed  above  we  call  upon  you, 
Mr.  Secretary,  that  In  order  to  accomplish 
yoxtr  own  stated  goal  of  "unbreakable  peace 
in  which  alone  is  possible  a  true  cooperation 
of  sovereign  European  States  with  equal 
rights,"  during  your  visit  with  our  President 
hasten  by  every  honorable  and  reasonable 
means  the  arrival  of  the  day  when  the  men 
and  women  of  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary  and 
Poland  vrtll  stand  again  free  from  Soviet  mil- 
itary and  Ideological  domination.  In  liberty 
and  Justice. 

Czechoslovak  National  Council  of  Amer- 
ica— I»rof.  V.  Busek,  President. 

Coordinating  Committee  of  Hungarian  Or- 
ganizations In  North  America — Istvan  B. 
Gereben,  Executive  Secretary. 

Polish  American  Congress  Inc. — Aloysliis  A. 
Mazewskl,  President. 


JAMES     V.     PASTORIUS     RECEIVES 
BRONZE  MEDAL  FOR  HEROISM 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  18,  1973 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  young  people  are  maligned  for 
their  lack  of  initiative,  I  feel  that  we 
should  take  special  notice  of  a  singular 
act  of  heroism. 

James  V.  Pastorius  of  Monmouth 
Beach,  while  boating  in  the  Shrewsbury 
River,  watched  as  Leslie  E.  Groesbeck — 
a  16-year-old  high  school  student — fell 
from  a  boat  into  deep  water  and  floated 
inert,  face  down,  600  feet  from  the  near- 
est bank.  James,  then  aged  17,  jumped 
from  a  nearby  boat,  swam  to  Leslie,  lifted 
his  face  from  the  water,  and  began  tow- 
ing him  toward  the  bank.  Even  though 
he  was  heavily  dressed,  James  swam  175 
feet  and  there  found  footing  in  wadeable 
water.  Leslie,  after  being  taken  to  the 
bank,  revived  and  recovered. 

For  conspicuous  bravery,  the  Carnegie 
Hero  Fund  Commission  has  awarded 
James  V.  Pastorius  a  bronze  medal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  today  with  every 
New  Jersey  citizen  in  honoring  James  V. 
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Pastorius,  a  fine  yoimg  adult  who  risked 
his  own  life  to  save  that  of  another.  In 
an  increasingly  Impersonal  world,  acts  of 
personal  involvement  such  as  this  are  far 
too  rare. 


SPACE  SHUTTLE— THE  TIMING  IS 
RIGHT 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 
Monday,  June  18,  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  much  discussion  of  our 
national  space  program  in  recent  times 
which  centered  around  the  development 
of  a  low  cost  earth-to-orbit  transporta- 
tion system — generally  called  the  space 
shuttle.  Recently,  Rockwell  Internation- 
al, the  prime  contractor  of  the  shuttle 
program,  made  a  significant  analysis  of 
the  importance  of  the  space  shuttle  to 
our  national  economy.  I  am  including  in 
the  Record  a  summary  of  that  analysis. 
I  lu-ge  all  Members  of  Congress  to  read 
this  timely  and  significant  ansdysis. 

The  summary  follows : 
Space  Sbtottle — The  Timing  Is  Right 

StTMMART 

We  stand  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  dimen- 
sion In  space  transportation.  AU  historical 
evidence  shows  that  major  developments  In 
land,  sea,  and  air  transportation  signalled 
profound  changes  In  human  affairs — If  the 
time  was  right.  If  the  need  was  there,  and  If 
the  new  potential  was  grasped. 

The  Space  Shuttle  serves  missions  and 
operations  designed  to  meet  near-term  and 
long-range  needs  and  objectives.  Its  purpose 
Is  to  lower  the  economic  barrier  which  now 
limits  the  utilization  of  space  for  economic 
and  social  objectives.  Achieving  these  objec- 
tives helps  us  deal  with  Important  national 
and  global  problems  confronting  us  now  and 
In  the  future. 

The  Shuttle's  timeliness  does  not  lie  In  our 
ability  to  dispatch  a  few  people  or  Instru- 
ments into  "Big  Space."  The  Shuttle  lends 
muscle  to  our  Promethean  ability  to  bring  a 
relatively  small  element  of  space  5o  "Big 
Mankind" — to  demonstrate  to  all  of  us  on 
this  planet  that  clslunar  space.  Earth's  "Cos- 
mic Little  Acre,"  holds  options  and  resources 
which  can  Improve  our  lives,  our  hopes,  and 
our  future  by  enabling  us  to  grow  Into  a  mor« 
mature  partnership  with  our  planet  and  our- 
selves. Our  world  Is  no  longer  earth-bound. 
This  Is  as  Important  for  us  today  as  It  was  for 
the  people  five  centuries  ago  to  realize  that 
the  Earth  was  round. 

Shuttle  Timing  and  the  Earth  Services 
Satellite  Network.  A  striking  fact  about  In- 
formation transmission  via  satellites  Is  the 
widening  scope  of  their  services  and  their 
capacity  to  raise  by  many  orders  of  magni- 
tude the  volume  of  data  transferred  back  and 
forth  between  points  anywhere  on  the  globe. 
But  the  socio-economic  and  ecological  conse- 
quences of  this  capability  run  much  deeper 
and  are  much  broader,  affecting  eventually 
every  state  of  the  union  and  every  country 
on  Earth. 

A  comprehensive  global  Information  trans- 
mission system  via  satellites  saves  millions  of 
tons  of  cabling.  This  translates  Into  a  size- 
able reduction  In  raw  material  consump- 
tion— among  them,  copper  and  lead,  two 
scarce  metals.  It  stimulates  the  use  of  com- 
puters In  Industry  and  commerce — for  con- 
trol systems,  business,  banking,  credit  trans- 
fer and  administration — contributing  to  a 
world  in  which  great  Improvements  in  effl- 
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clency  and  economy  In  countless  daily  opera- 
tions are  achieved  through  the  routine  ex- 
change of  vast  quantities  of  data  between 
computers  via  satellites.  It  broadens  the 
channels  of  contact  between  individuals 
(teleconferences)  and  opens  the  possibility 
for  reducing  the  high  level  of  personnel  traf- 
fic In  industry,  commerce,  and  administra- 
tion— ^the  need  to  move  thousands  of  tons  of 
transportation  equipment  and  consume  bil- 
lions of  Btu's  Just  to  confer,  one  with  an- 
other. It  makes  the  decentralization  of  cities 
possible,  permitting  Improved  ecological  in- 
tegration of  urban  and  natural  environments 
to  the  benefit  of  both. 

The  need  for  total  management  of  the  ter- 
restrial environment  and  its  resources,  and 
of  Man's  interaction  with  them  will  inevit- 
ably grow  in  the  decades  ahead.  Sensory  Im- 
aging technology  is  so  promising  that  scien- 
tific and  engineering  progress  will  be  rapid  In 
the  seventies.  The  timUig  of  the  Shuttle 
could  not  be  more  right  for  the  build-up  of 
a  sophisticated  Earth  Observation  System.  In 
the  eighties  and  nineties  most  of  the  Earth 
Services  Information  and  Transmission  Sat- 
ellite Network  must  be  built  to  yield  the 
benefits  which  will  be  needed  with  growing 
urgency  as  this  century  draws  to  a  close. 
Every  year  of  delay  in  readying  the  Shuttle- 
based  space  transportation  system  will  shift 
the  build-up  of  the  Earth  Services  network 
downstream  and  harm  our  national  and 
global  ability  to  deal  with  environmental 
and  associated  crises. 

Shuttle  Timing  and  the  Energy  Crisis.  The 
national  and  world  demand  for  energy  will 
continue  to  grow  in  the  decades  ahead.  The 
rise  In  the  consiunption  of  electricity  is  par- 
ticularly fast  and  will  represent  an  increas- 
ingly large  fraction  of  the  overall  energy  de- 
mand. At  the  same  time,  "easy"  (economi- 
cally accessible)  energy  sources  (crude  oil, 
natural  gas)  show  signs  of  depletion.  Recov- 
ery of  new  reservoirs  of  fossil  fuels  ("easy" 
and  "less  easy"  ones,  such  as  tar  and  oil 
shale)  draws  opposition  on  environmental 
grounds.  While  new  oil  and  gas  fields  will 
nevertheless  be  exploited  and  recovery  from 
existing  reservoirs  can  be  increased  through 
improved  technologies,  the  environmental 
confrontation  will  become  more  pressing. 
Thus,  we  face  a  dual  confrontation — one  re- 
lated to  the  demand  for  energy  resources  and 
the  other  to  the  environmental  Impact  of 
utilizing  existing,  primarily  fossil,  energy 
sources  and  new,  non-fossil  sources. 

The  expected  proliferation  of  nuclear  power 
plants  can  be  made  significantly  more  com- 
patible with  human  and  biological  environ- 
mental requirements  by  selecting  sites  In 
regions  where  the  environment  and  Its  re- 
sources (land  and  water)  are  not  already 
burdened  heavily  by  population.  Industry, 
and  cultivation.  Preferred  regions  are  in 
northern  latitudes,  in  earthquake-free  areas 
(e.g.,  at  Hudson  Bay  or  the  southern  coast 
of  Greenland).  This  removes,  however,  these 
power  plants  from  major  consumer  markets. 

Next  to  nuclear  power,  the  utilization  of 
solar  power  offers  the  greatest  promise.  But 
almost  all  of  the  maximum-insulation  areas 
(with  2  billion  thermal  kwh  or  more  of  solar 
energy  input  annually)  are  also  far  from 
major  consumer  markets. 

Therefore,  global  power  transmission  and 
distribution  Is  the  key  to  large-scale  tran- 
sition from  fossil  to  nuclear  and  solar  power, 
which  wovUd  solve  the  energy  crisis.  The 
key  to  global  distribution  is  the  Power  Re- 
lay Satellite,  utilizing  microwave  power 
transmission — a  new  approach  to  providing 
needed  global  electrification.  Energy  Is 
beamed  from  the  power  generating  complex 
to  a  passive  relay  satellite  which  reflects  the 
microwave  beam  Into  the  consumer  area 
where  the  energy  Is  reconverted  to  electricity 
la  clean  high-efficiency  electromagnetic  pow- 
er plants. 

The  Power  Relay  Satellite  Is  Sbuttle-com- 
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patlble.  In  fact.  In  the  effort  to  find  endur- 
ing solutions  to  the  energy  crisis.  It  Is  the 
only  Shuttle-compatible  concept  Involving 
space  technology  conceivable  within  the 
next  20  years.  To  deliver  a  lO-milUon-kllo- 
watt  power  beam  to  the  terrestrial  receiver 
station  requires  a  power  relay  satellite  of 
about  4  million  square  feet,  weighing  less 
than  30  tons.  By  comparison,  a  solar  space 
power  plant  generating  an  equal  amount  of 
power  requires  a  solar  absorber  area  of  about 
80  million  square  feet  and  weighs  over  10,- 
000   tons. 

Shuttle  and  Our  Balance  of  Trade  Posture. 
In  broadening  the  potential  application  of 
space,  the  Shuttle  contributes  solutions  not 
only  to  a  multitude  of  bio-ecological  and 
human-environmental  confrontations  and 
crises  but  to  this  country's  international 
economic  posture  as  well.  The  benefits  con- 
sidered here  can  be  classified  as  Shuttle-di- 
rect, Shuttle-induced,  sind  space-direct.  The 
Shuttle-direct  contributions  to  the  country's 
economic  poetiu-e  are  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  UJ3.  possesses  a  cost-effective  transporta- 
tion monopoly  in  an  area  of  activity  that  Is 
becoming  Increasingly  important  to  many 
nations.  This  monopoly  is  likely  to  last  for 
many  years  because  the  development  of  a 
reusable  space  transport  is  not  worthwhile 
for  countries  with  less  than  "whole  space 
programs."  With  the  exception  of  the  U.S. 
and  U.S.SJt.,  all  countries  involved  in  space 
activities  maintain  only  partial  space  pro- 
grams. 

The  Shuttle-Induced  economic  benefits  are 
derived  from  its  position  on  the  "cutting  edge 
of  technology."  The  orblter  will  be  the  moat 
advanced  aerospacecraft  for  many  years  and 
will  create  technology-Intensive  supporting 
Industries  whose  products  constitute  high- 
technology  exports  upon  which  this  country's 
balance  of  trade  will  increasingly  depend 
during  the  eighties  and  nineties. 

Finally,  the  Shuttle  will  generate  many 
space-direct  benefits  for  this  nation's  eco- 
nomic position  on  the  world  market.  The 
Shuttle-supported  development  of  satellite 
power  relay  systems,  however,  has  potentially 
a  greater  Impact  on  the  nation's  trade 
balance  than  aU  other  benefits  combined.  A 
Power  Relay  Satellite  can  beam  power  to 
many  places  in  its  hemispheric  field  of  view. 
The  world  demand  for  electricity  will  rise 
steeply  In  the  next  few  decades,  and  since 
antenna  arrays  are  cheaper  than  on-orblt 
power  plants,  it  affords  the  U.S.  an  opportu- 
nity to  become  the  world's  major  exporter 
of  electric  power. 

The  timing  of  the  Shuttle  is  right  for  com- 
bating our  deepening  crisis  In  foreign  trade 
during  the  eighties  and  nineties. 


JUNIOR  OPTIMISTS  OP  COLUMBUS, 
GA. 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  18.  1973 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently had  the  opportunity  to  talk  per- 
sonally with  Mr.  C.  C.  Scarborough,  adult 
adviser  of  the  Junior  Optimist  Club  in 
my  hometown  of  Columbus,  Ga.  My  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Scarborough  rein- 
forced my  admiration  for  the  outstand- 
ing work  and  community  service  projects 
carried  out  by  the  fine  yoimg  people  of 
this  organization.  Since  August  1960.  the 
Junior  Optimists  of  Columbus  have 
earned  and  donated  more  than  $22,000 
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to  the  less  fortunate  of  the  Columbus 
and  Phenix  City,  Ala.,  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  following  corre- 
spondence from  Mr.  Scarborough  which 
outlines  some  of  the  donations  made  by 
the  club: 

Optimist  Club  of  Colitmbus, 
Columbus,  Ga.,  June  14,  1973. 
Hon.  Jack  Briniclet, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Brinkley:  I  appreciate  very 
much  your  telephone  call  of  June  7  in  regard 
to  the  work  of  the  Junior  Optimist  Club. 

Since  August  1960,  through  their  various 
projects,  the  Junior  Optimist  Club  has  been 
able  to  purchase  and  donate  the  following  to 
the  needy  people  of  the  Columbus  and  Phenix 
City  areas: 

67      Common      wheelchairs      at 

$190.00  each $12,  730.  00 

17  Motor  driven  wheelchairs  at 

$500.00  each 8,  500.  00 

1  Hospital  bed,  complete 175.  00 

1  Automatic  lift 185.00 

1  Set  of  leg  braces 128.  75 

3  Sets  of  aluminum  crutches 54.  00 

1  Telephone  shoulder  rest 4.  25 

Repair  of  wheelchairs 413.  35 

Donations  on  I  Iron  lung 200. 00 

22,  390.  35 

This  money  raised  by  the  Junior  Optimist 
Club  and  members  of  the  local  high  school 
cheerleaders. 

Sincerely, 

C.  C.  ScARBoaoncH, 
Junior  Optimist  Adult  Advisor. 


NATIONALISM  STRONG  IN 
LITHUANIA 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or  coNNECTicnr 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  18,  1973 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans 
who  have  family  and  friends  in  European 
nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  are  well 
aware  that  the  current  warmth  In  the 
cold  war  does  not  mean  that  oppression 
in  countries  xmder  Soviet  control  has  les- 
sened. Quite  the  contrary  Is  true;  to 
maintain  control  over  diverse  and  proud 
peoples,  the  Soviets  have  adopted  a  wide 
range  of  oppressive  measures  designed 
to  stifle  free  speech,  expression  of  reli- 
gious beliefs,  and  freedom  of  travel. 

On  this  anniversary  of  the  Soviet  take- 
over of  Lithuania,  we  are  well  reminded 
by  the  Lithuanian  community  in  Amer- 
ica that  the  Soviet  control  system  re- 
mains one  of  political  prisons,  denial  of 
self-determination,  and  undermining  of 
the  personal  freedoms  we  fought  for  and 
enjoy  as  Americans. 

We  are  reminded  of  this  from  other 
sources  as  well — the  frequent  and  plain- 
tiff appeals  for  freedom  of  prominent 
literary,  scientific,  and  cultural  figures 
within  the  Soviet  Union;  the  struggle  of 
Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate  to  coimtries  of 
their  choice,  without  confiscation  of  their 
property;  the  tales  of  numerous  officially 
sanctioned  moves  to  eliminate  religious 
worship,  political  activity,  and  even  free 
speech  of  individuals. 
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Our  commitment  as  Members  of  the 
Congress  in  response  to  these  reminders 
should  be  twofold:  First,  to  remain  con- 
tinually aware,  both  as  legislators  and  as 
leaders  of  the  pubUc,  that  Soviet  detente 
should  not  disguise  the  remaining  totali- 
tarian nature  of  Communist  ideology  as 
practiced  in  the  Soviet  Union;  and,  sec- 
ond, to  insure  that  in  our  Increased  com- 
mercial and  diplomatic  dealings  with  the 
Soviets  every  measure  is  taken  to  help  in- 
sure greater  guarantees  of  freedom  for 
those  caught  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  spirit  of  nationalism  is  strong  and 
remains  strong  in  those  such  as  Lithua- 
nian Americans  whose  friends  and  fam- 
ily remain  behind  in  nations  stripped  of 
their  sovereignty.  The  longing  for  per- 
sonal freedom  is  also  strong,  no  less  so 
33  years  after  those  freedoms  were  lost 
in  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Lithuania. 
The  quest  for  nationality  and  for  per- 
sonal freedom  will,  in  the  long  run, 
triumph  over  the  misguided  tactics  of 
strong  men  and  dictators.  We  csm  help  by 
remembering  the  oppression,  by  commit- 
ting ourselves  to  its  end,  and  by  acting 
to  foster  personal  and  national  freedom 
whenever  possible  though  our  actions  in 
the  Congress. 


WHAT  IF  YOU  CAN'T  AFFORD  A 
LAWYER? 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OP   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  18,  1973 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  long- 
time supporter  of  legal  services  for  the 
poor,  I  would  like,  today,  to  register  my 
continuing  support  for  such  a  program. 
In  accordance  with  this  view,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  belief  that  the  pro- 
posed Legal  Services  Corporation  Act 
should  be  given  the  support  of  this  House 
as  a  means  to  insure  the  representation 
of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  in  the 
courts  of  this  Nati(xi. 

I  am  inserting  the  following  article  in 
the  Record,  in  full  agrreement  with  its 
message: 

[Prom   the   ToUedo    (Ohio)    Blade,   May   27, 

1973] 

Legal  An>  and  Justice 

In  asking  Congress  to  provide  America's 
poor  with  free  legal  assistance  "independent 
of  political  pressures,"  President  Nixon  has 
submitted  a  new  version  of  a  1972  bill  advo- 
cating the  creation  of  a  Legal  Services  Corp. 
as  substitute  for  the  existing  legal  services 
program.  The  latter  has  operated  for  eight 
years  under  the  wing  of  the  Offices  of  Econo- 
mic Opportunity,  which  is  rapidly  being  dis- 
mantled by  acting  director  Howard  Phillips. 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  Nixon  proposed  such  a 
corporation,  saying  that  it  could  "provide  a 
most  effective  mechanism  for  settling  differ- 
ences and  securing  justice  within  the  system 
and  not  on  the  streets."  But  last  year  he  ve- 
toed an  L8C  blU  and  then  he  turned  Mr. 
Phillips  loose  early  this  year  to  starve  the 
existing  program  before  its  June  30  expira- 
tion de^lte  a  fully  funded  budget. 

Mr.  Nixon's  belated  but  active  show  of 
support  for  the  new  bill,  which  would  claim 
t70  million   in  his   budget   outlay,   revives 
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hopes  for  this  continuing  program  which  an- 
nuaUy  bandies  a  million  cases  at  the  remark- 
ably low  average  cost  of  $60  per  case.  The 
blU  is  hedged  with  strictures  that  should  be 
subject  to  debate  and  amendment.  But  at 
least  the  President  has  somehow  turned  his 
mind  to  one  of  the  pressing  domestic  con- 
cerns of  the  country. 

Early  in  AprU,  James  Kilpatrick,  the  con- 
servative columnist,  wrote  with  concern  that 
whatever  else  under  the  OEO  was  scrapped, 
continuing  neighborhood  legal  services  to  the 
poor  "must  be  maintained"  if  ever  the  coun- 
try Is  to  balance  its  dual  systems  of  law  in 
this  covmtry,  one  for  the  rich,  another  for 
the  poor. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  once  re- 
marked that  "this  program  attracts  yoxmg 
idealistic  lawyers,  sometimes  they  have  more 
zeal  and  adrenalin  than  judgment  and  skill." 
But  he  also  concluded  that  while  abuses  oc- 
casionally were  serious,  there  have  been  few. 
The  bulk  of  case  work  by  these  lawyers  In- 
volves legal  problems  arising  from  housing, 
domestic  relations,  employment,  and  con- 
sumer grievances. 

"Justice,"  as  the  President  repeated,  "is 
served  far  better  and  differences  are  settled 
more  rationally  within  the  system  than  on 
the  street."  What  It  all  adds  up  to  Is  equal 
justice  under  law  In  practice  as  well  as  in 
noble  concept. 
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STRONG  SUPPORT  FOR  LEGAL 
SERVICES  BILL 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  18.  1973 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fate 
of  the  legal  service  program  in  this  coim- 
try  has  been  hanging  in  the  balance  for 
the  past  several  months.  We  cannot  al- 
low this  program  to  die;  the  legal  needs 
of  the  poor  of  this  coimtry  must  be  met. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  imperative  that  as 
a  body  we  act  quickly  and  positively  on 
the  legal  service  corporation  bill. 

I  urge  that  we  consider  the  opinion  of 
those  in  an  excellent  position  to  judge 
the  value  and  strength  of  such  a  pro- 
gram. I  offer  the  Members  of  the  House 
the  views  of  experts  in  the  form  of  a  res- 
olution passed  by  the  county  bar  as- 
sociation of  J8u:kson  County,  Okla.  Iden- 
tical resolutions  were  passed  by  Harmon 
and  Greer  Counties.  I  insert  this  resolu- 
tion into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Resolittion 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  proposed  that  the  Legal  Services  Pro- 
gram be  continued  In  the  form  of  an  inde- 
pendent corporation,  and 

Whereas  it  is  esesntial  that  the  Legal  Serv- 
ice Program  as  it  presently  exists  be  con- 
tinued, pending  the  adoption  by  Congress 
of  necessary  enabling  legislation  to  bring 
such  a  corporation  into  being,  and 

Whereas  the  Acting  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  has  issued  an  order 
placing  all  Legal  Services  Programs  on  a 
thirty  day,  month  to  month  funding  basis 
which  is  fiscally  iinsound,  demoralizing  to 
Legal  Services  personnel,  and  provides  no 
assurance  of  continuing  effort  on  their  behalf 
to  the  poor  people  who  come  to  Legal  Serv- 
ices lawyers  for  representation,  and 

Whereas  the  professional  record  of  Legal 
Services  lawyers  as  a  group  has  been  exem- 
plary and  they  have  professionally  and  prt^- 


eriy   represented    those   persons   who    have 
sought  their  services. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Jackson  County  Bar  Association  urges  the 
modification  of  the  thirty  day  funding  reg- 
ulation to  provide  for  annual  funding  of 
Legal  Services  Programs  so  that  they  can 
effectively  function  In  contractinf  for  serv- 
ices of  personnel  and  c^ce  faculties  with 
some  assurance  fo  continuation  beyond  the 
Immediate  future,  pending  the  passage  of  an 
adequate  Legal  Services  Corp>oratlon  Bill 
which  would  preserve  the  Independence  of 
the  lawyer-client  relationship  as  set  out  in 
the  Canon  of  Ethics  of  the  American  Bar 
Association. 


SHOULD  NOT  LITTLE  GIRLS  BE  AL- 
LOWED  TO  PLAY  IN  LITTLE 
LEAGUE  BASEBALL? 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  18.  1973 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  re- 
cent weeks  we  have  heard  of  many  inci- 
dents of  girls  wishing  to  play  in  organized 
baseball.  The  male-oriented  youth 
leagues  have  resisted.  In  the  light  of  re- 
cent reports  which  tell  of  insistence  on 
barring  girls  from  youth  baseball  teams. 
I  believe  that  my  colleagues  will  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  a  young  lady  named 
Carol  "Casey"  Kishimoto  from  my  State 
of  Hawaii  broke  the  sex  ban  more  than 
14  years  ago.  Few,  if  any,  females  had 
managed  to  break  into  the  male  domain 
of  the  baseball  diamond  when  Carol 
"Casey"  was  at  the  bat  for  the  Kalakaua 
A.C.  in  the  Police  Activities  League.  In 
these  days  when  more  and  more  barriers 
built  on  sexual  discrimination  are  falling 
aside,  it  is  comforting  to  think  that  so 
many  years  ago,  imder  the  spell  of  Aloha, 
the  "guys"  on  the  team  of  Kalakaua  A.C. 
in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  included  Carol 
"Casey"  Kishimoto.  According  to  all  re- 
ports, she  was  an  above  average  player 
who  pitched  as  a  southpaw  for  her  team. 
And  what  is  most  comforting  to  know 
is  that  during  the  4  years  that  she  played, 
she  caused  no  complications  or  embar- 
rassment to  her  coach,  her  teammates, 
or  anyone  else,  purely  on  account  of  her 
sex.  Perhaps  the  little  league  tradi- 
tionalists who  withdrew  its  charter  from 
the  city  of  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  for  refusing 
to  remove  Carolyn  King  from  one  of  its 
teams,  ought  to  take  a  serious  second 
look  at  its  existing  policy. 

I  include  at  this  point  an  article  from 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  detailing  Ms. 
Kishimoto's  baseball  career: 

Carol  Was  Star  on  Bots'  Team  Long 
Before  CtnuiENT  Squabbles 

(By  Rod  Ohlra) 

Mighty  Caseys  come  and  go  but  there  may 
never  be  another  one  like  Carol  Kishimoto. 

After  all,  even  Ernest  Lawrence  Thayer 
didn't  envision  the  star  of  his  Mudvllle  nine 
to  be  anything  but  a  man. 

But  baseball  has  caught  the  fancy  of  sev- 
eral teen-age  girls  on  the  Mainland,  present- 
ing a  frightening  problem  for  traditionalists 
in  the  sport. 

There's  Carolyn  King  in  Ypsilanti,  Mich., 
whose  talents  In  baseball  already  have  cost 
ber  city  Its  Little  League  charter. 
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Then  there's  13-year-rtd  Yvonne  Burch, 
who  was  playing  for  a  Babe  Ruth  team  In 
Concord,  N.C. 

The  pony  tailed  teen-ager  attracted  na- 
tional attention  by  winning  a  starting  berth 
In  rightfleld  and  hitting  a  triple  her  first 
time  at  bat.  However,  a  national  ruling  was 
handed  down  last  Wednesday  to  the  Concord 
officials  who  dropped  Yvonne  rather  than 
lose  their  charter. 

Those  who  know  Carolyn  and  Yvonne  and 
the  countless  other  girls  who  may  be  playing 
In  boys'  leagues  will  tell  you  how  great  they 
are. 

But  even  before  Carolyn  or  Yvonne  were 
bom,  there  was  a  Mighty  Casey  In  Hawaii. 

It  was  14  years  ago  that  "Casey"  Klshlmoto 
began  swinging  her  mighty  bat  and  pitching 
her  way  to  fame  for  Kalakaua  A.  C.  in  the 
Police  Activities  League. 

Carol  can  do  a  hula,  bake  a  pretty  good 
cake  and  sew  a  neat  stitch. 

"But  I  don't  think  I  can  pitch  or  bat  any- 
more. It's  been  such  a  long  time,"  the  shy 
23-yeftr-old  said  with  a  timid  smUe.  "I  feel 
It's  okay  for  girls  to  play  boys'  sports  because 
there  Just  aren't  enough  sports  for  women. 

"They  Just  started  a  Bobby  Sox  program  In 
Hawaii,  maybe  that's  the  answer. 

"All  the  publicity  when  I  was  playing  gave 
me  an  inferiority  complex.  You  know,  like  I 
was  something  different  ...  a  freak." 

"Casey"  gave  up  baseball  when  she  was 
13  and  went  on  to  graduate  from  McKlnley 
High  School  and  the  University  of  Hawaii. 

"I  wasn't  going  to  play  the  last  season  but 
my  mother  talked  me  Into  It  because  there 
was  a  chance  to  travel,"  Miss  Klshlmoto  said. 
"And  as  It  turned  out,  I  have  no  regrets." 

Carol  enjoys  playing  tennis  now  although 
she  recalls  her  last  chapter  In  baseball 
vividly. 

"A  few  years  ago,  they  asked  me  to  umpire 
some  games  at  Cartwrlght  Field  and  I  did 
It  because  It  was  an  emergency,"  "Casey" 
said.  "I  ended  up  doing  it  for  two  seasons." 

Just  how  good  was  Casey?  Well,  some  of  her 
teammates  on  the  all-star  team  that  traveled 
to  Los  Angeleo  during  her  final  season  In- 
cluded Punahou  stars  Nolan  Ramirez  and 
Keith  Kasparovlch  and  Ryan  Kurosakl,  now 
the  pitching  star  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska. 

"Oh,  she  was  above  average,"  recalls  Sgt. 
Ray  Kawano  of  the  PAL.  "She  played  four 
years  with  tia  and  although  our  ml©  stUl 
doesn't  specify  boys  only,  we've  sort  of  dis- 
couraged girls  from  coming  out  since  Carol 
finished  up." 


CHEMICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL 
WARFARE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or   KKW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  June  18.  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican military  program  is,  tragically,  one 
shrouded  In  secrecy  and  stealth.  Much  of 
our  tax  dollar,  and  too  much  of  our  mili- 
tary and  scientific  knowledge,  goes  to- 
ward developing  and  perfecting  our  de- 
structive capabilities.  Today,  the  Penta- 
gon is  satisfied  with  our  guns,  and  bul- 
lets, and  nuclear  devices.  However,  It  is 
not  yet  satisfied  with  our  chemical  and 
biological  warfare  program.  Unbe- 
knownst to  millions  of  Americans,  and 
to  Members  of  Congress,  the  American 
chemical  warfare  effort  Is  alive  and  well. 
On  bases  all  across  the  country,  scien- 
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lists,  military  men,  and  ordinary  citi- 
zens are  hard  at  work  producing  dis- 
eases and  gases  and  germs.  Instead  of 
working  to  end  wars  and  cure  disease, 
we  allow  men  and  money  to  do  the  op- 
posite. 

In  the  book,  "Chemical  and  Biological 
Warfare — America's  Hidden  Arsenal," 
author  Seymour  M.  Hersh  provides  a 
detailed  and  thorough  account  of  this 
disturbing  subject.  Included  in  his  book 
is  discussion  of  our  use  and  develop- 
ment of  2,4,5-T  herbicide  and  "Agent 
Orange." 

I  have  submitted  two  proposals  in  the 
House  designed  to  halt  this  developing 
trend  toward  chemical  aggression.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  in  Congress  will 
read  Mr.  Hersh's  book  and  give  thought- 
ful attention  to  my  legislative  proposals, 
"The  Herbicide  Export  Control  Act  of 
1973"  and  "The  Chemical  Warfare  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1973." 
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TRUTH  ON  THE  INSTALLMENT  PLAN 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  18,  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
WCBS-TV  broadcast  an  editorial  on  the 
subject  of  the  President  and  his  reaction 
to  the  Watergate  scandal.  They  quite 
rightly  point  out  that  the  President  has 
yet  to  respond  fully  and  openly  to  any  of 
the  questions  raised  by  this  scandal,  but 
rather  has  chosen  to  tell  us  only  bits  and 
pieces  designed  to  protect  his  rapidly 
falling  reputation. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  include  it  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

WCBS-TV  Editobial 

On  Wednesday  the  American  people  read 
the  President's  third  major  statement  on 
Watergate.  It  Is  disturbing,  however,  that 
each  of  these  statements,  rather  than  being 
a  full  accounting  of  everything  the  President 
really  knew  about  the  case,  was  a  limited  re- 
sponse to  events — Just  enough  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  moment. 

This  week,  under  the  pressure  of  escalating 
revelations  and  charges,  the  President  re- 
vealed much  more  of  the  Watergate  story. 
But  in  each  Installment,  the  President 
seemed  to  be  more  concerned  with  saving  his 
own  neck  than  with  getting  at  the  truth.  On 
April  30,  his  explanations  were  wrapped  in 
sanctlmonloxis  rhetoric  about  the  presidency 
and  this  week  he  gave  us  a  4,000  word  dis- 
sertation largely  on  national  security.  Each 
was  an  exercise  In  Justifying  his  failure  to 
deal  with  the  scandal  spreading  at  his  feet. 

This  week  the  President  admitted.  In  ef- 
fect, that  he  may  have  created  the  climate 
In  which  a  coverup  took  place.  He  said  that 
he  was  afraid  that  an  Investigation  of  Water- 
gate might  Jeopardize  other  national  se- 
curity operations.  As  a  result  he  urged  cau- 
tion In  the  Investigation  to  his  two  top  aides, 
H.  R.  Haldeman  and  John  Ehrllchman.  This 
admission  raises  some  questions.  Why 
should  the  President  have  thought  that 
breaking  into  the  headquarters  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  might  be  a  legiti- 
mate Intelligence  activity?  Was  the  Presi- 
dent confusing  national  security  with  Ills 
own  political  security? 


President  Nixon  also  said  that  be  had  been 
told  that  the  CIA  might  be  Involved.  But 
the  two  top  officials  at  the  CIA  at  that  time 
said  he  never  asked  them  about  It.  Why 
didn't  be  contact  them  when  he  was  first 
told  about  this  possibility?  And  who  gave 
him  this  Information?  Further,  Mr.  Nixon 
told  us  that  by  JvUy  of  last  year  he  knew 
that  there  was  no  CIA  Involvement  and  was 
warned  by  the  then  acting  head  of  the  FBI, 
L.  Patrick  Gray,  that  "the  matter  of  Water- 
gate might  lead  higher."  Did  he  then  in- 
struct Mr.  Haldeman  and  Mr.  Ehrllchman 
to  abandon  caution  in  the  investigation?  It 
stretches  faith  to  believe  that  a  man  as  ex- 
perienced and  as  canny  as  Mr.  Nixon  didn't 
pursue  Patrick  Gray's  lead  and  find  out  for 
himself  who  was  Involved. 

But  the  bigger  question  Is  why  he  didn't 
tell  us  all  this  before.  What  was  he  wait- 
ing for?  President  Nixon's  piecemeal  approach 
is  disturbing.  Americans  don't  like  to  ques- 
tion the  Integrity  of  their  President.  But 
when  they  are  given  the  story  on  the  install- 
ment plan,  it's  bard  not  to. 


RESOLUTION— LEGAL  AID  SOCIETY 
OP  MECKLENBURG  COUNTY,  N.C, 
BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— APRIL  9, 
1973 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

or  NEW  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  18.  1973 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  submitted  to  us  a  bill 
proposing  the  formation  of  a  National 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  I  agree  with 
the  concept  of  such  an  organization.  The 
presently  functioning  legal  services  pro- 
gram has  made  great  strides  in  the  ef- 
fort to  assure  that  the  poor  of  this 
country  have  equal  access  to  adequate 
legal  representation  as  that  enjoyed  by 
the  rich.  The  formation  of  a  national 
corporation  would  continue  the  progress 
already  made.  There  seems  to  be  great 
agreement  among  the  bar  associations 
in  this  coimtry  that  it  is  imperative  that 
the  legal  services  program  continue  in 
some  form.  Similarly  there  seems  to  be 
substantial  agreement  that  the  best 
means  for  this  program  to  continue 
would  be  in  the  form  of  a  nationsil  cor- 
poration. The  American  Bar  Association 
on  February  16  passed  a  resolution  en- 
dorsing the  creation  of  such  a  corpora- 
tion. I  would  like  at  this  point  to  in- 
troduce into  the  Record  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of 
Mecklenburg  County,  N.C.  which  en- 
dorses that  passed  by  the  ABA.  I  be- 
lieve it  important  for  us,  as  legislators, 
to  be  aware  of  the  feelings  of  the  legal 
commimity  and  particularly  of  those  at- 
torneys who  have  been  dealing  in  this 
field  in  the  past  and  thus  can  best  judge 
the  relative  success  of  the  program. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Legal  Aid 
Society  of  Mecklenburg  County.  N.C. 
hereby  mdorses  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  house  of  delegates  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  on  February  16,  1973. 

However,  until  such  time  as  Congress 
makes  a  decision  enacting  a  legal  serv- 
ices corix>ratlon,  we  strongly  urge  that 
all  programs,  including  the  many  legal 
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services  backup  centers,  be  funded  at 
their  present  level  through  the  termina- 
tion of  their  cxirrent  program  years. 

Any  other  approach  would  cause  dete- 
rioration of  the  services  provided  both  by 
neighborhood  ofiQces  and  by  the  centers 
and  would  cause  lowering  of  staff  morale, 
all  to  the  detriment  of  those  clients  most 
in  need  of  legal  services. 

The  Board  further  urges  not  only  the 
26th  judicial  bar  but  also  the  North 
Carolina  Bar  Association  to  similarly 
endorse  the  resolution  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  to  support  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  national  legal  services 
program. 

The  executive  director  of  this  society 
is  instructed  to  send  a  copy  of  this  res- 
olution to  Richard  M.  Nixon,  President 
of  the  United  States;  to  Howard  Phillips, 
Director,  OCBce  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity; to  Lawrence  McCarty,  Director,  Of- 
fice of  Legal  Services,  OEO;  and  to  all 
Memliers  of  the  North  Carolina  Congres- 
sional Delegation. 


YOUTH  CAMP  SAFETY 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OP  CONNICTICXJT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  18,  1973 

Mr.  McIQNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
near  future,  Congress  will  once  again 
take  up  the  matter  of  safety  in  the  Na- 
tion's summer  camps. 

As  you  know,  this  has  been  a  concern 
of  mine  for  some  time,  going  back  to 
when  I  served  in  the  Connecticut  House 
of  Representatives.  In  the  93d  Congress, 
I  am  cosponsoring  the  youth  camp 
safety  legislation  which  has  been  intro- 
duced by  Congressmen  Daniels  and 
Peyser. 

In  a  recent  edition  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  Jeff  McCulloch  wrote  a 
very  thorough  article  on  this  subject  and 
I  believe  that  many  of  the  Members 
would  find  it  most  edifying.  Accordingly, 
I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  McCulloch's  ar- 
ticle reprinted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

How  Safe  Is  Tottr  Child's  Summer  Camp? 
(By  Jeff  McCulloch) 

How  safe  are  the  summer  camps  many 
thousands  of  American  children  will  be  in- 
vading In  the  warm  weeks  ahead? 

"Nobody  knows,"  is  the  answer  In  too  many 
places,  say  a  growing  number  of  parents  and 
lawmakers  concerned  about  the  lack  of  fed- 
eral and  state  laws  regulating  the  camps. 

Parents  are  urged  to  check  for  them- 
selves. 

Fewer  than  half  the  states  have  laws  that 
specifically  apply  to  youth  camps.  There  is  no 
federal  camp-safety  law.  And  there  Is  little 
overall  data  available  to  show  the  present 
status  of  youth-camp  safety,  parents  com- 
plain. 

Almost  all  camps  are  touched  by  some  laws, 
at  least  by  local  health  ordinances.  Ernest 
F.  Schmidt,  executive  vice-president  of  the 
American  Camping  Association  (ACA),  says 
of  the  some  20  states  that  have  camp  safety 
laws,  he  considers  Michigan's  the  best.  This 
law  has  enough  teeth,  he  says,  that  the  state 
can  close  a  camp  almost  overnight  if  the  need 
arises. 
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Meanwhile,  officials  point  out,  parents  can 
check  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  the 
camp  is  located.  They  also  can  check  for  ac- 
creditation with  the  ACA. 

Lack  of  ACA  accreditation  does  not  mean 
it  is  an  iinsafe  camp,  they  note.  Many  out- 
standing camps  are  not  members. 

If  the  camp  is  accredited  with  the  ACA, 
parents  should  ask  about  the  date  of  the  last 
accreditation  Inspection. 

Some  parents  warn  tkat  "a  lot  can  happen 
in  the  five  years  between  ACA  Inspections." 

The  best  way  to  evaluate  a  camp,  most  par- 
ents say,  is  to  visit  It.  In  addition  to  inspect- 
ing the  physical  site,  parents  should  check 
the  age  and  qualifications  of  staS  members 
and  the  ratio  of  staS  members  to  campers. 

Numeroxis  unsuccessful  efforts  have  been 
made  to  pass  national  safety  legislation.  Sen. 
Abraham  A.  Rlbicoff  (D)  of  Connecticut  has 
reintroduced  a  biU  and  Rep.  Domlnick  V. 
Daniels  (D)  of  New  Jersey,  chairman  of  the 
select  subcommittee  on  labor,  plans  to  hold 
hearings — for  the  fourth  time — on  the  House 
version  of  the  youth  camp-safety  bill. 

A  staff  member  of  the  subcommittee  thinks 
this  might  be  the  year  for  passage  for  the  bill. 
He  credits  wide  news-media  coverage  and  par- 
ticularly a  vigorous  publicity  and  lobbying 
campaign  waged  by  parents  with  arousing 
public  support  for  such  a  bill. 

StrBSlirUTB    MEASUSE 

Last  year  a  substitute  measiue,  sponsored 
by  Rep.  J.  J.  Pickle  (D)  of  Texas,  was  passed, 
calling  for  a  national  survey  of  youth  camps. 
The  survey  Is  being  conducted  this  summer 
by  a  firm  under  contract  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  by  October. 

One  outspoken  parent  pushing  for  stronger 
safety  laws  Is  Mitchell  Kurman  of  Westport, 
Conn.,  who  had  good  reason  to  be  careful  In 
selecting  a  camp  for  his  youngest  daughter. 

His  son  had  been  drowned  In  a  canoeing 
accident  In  Maine  In  1965.  The  canoe  con- 
tained no  lifejackets. 

Mr.  Kurman  said  the  camp  director,  who 
had  never  been  to  Maine,  had  placed  the  boys 
in  the  hands  of  a  counselor  "who  bad  a 
limited — and,  therefore,  dangerous — idea  of 
canoeing." 

The  group  from  the  camp  had  experienced 
a  boating  accident  previously  In  Ontario, 
Canada,  before  it  had  continued  to  Maine. 
And  after  the  accident  the  group  bad  con- 
tinued to  Mt.  Washington,  N.H.,  to  "keep  a 
schedule,"  Mr.  Kurman  said. 

PRESEASON    VISIT 

When  his  daughter  asked  to  go  to  a  camp, 
Mr.  Kurman  went  far  beyond  looking  at 
brochures.  He  concluded  his  research  with 
a  preseason  visit  to  a  camp  in  Vermont, 
where  he  inspected  the  site  and  talked  to 
people  in  the  area.  He  found  a  conscientious 
camp  director  and  a  qualified  staff,  and  his 
daughter  spent  three  happy  summers  at  the 
camp. 

Not  everyone  believes  that  federal  regula- 
tion is  the  answer.  J.  W.  "Tex"  Robertson 
Is  "news  editor "  and  past  president  of  the 
Camping  Association  for  Mutual  Progress 
(CAMP) ,  formed  to  oppose  federal  Interven- 
tion In  the  camping  scene.  Mr.  Robertson  be- 
lieves that  a  federal  camp-safety  law  would 
be  "Just  another  notch  of  bureaucracy." 

"We  think  our  state  government  is  respon- 
sible and  can  take  care  of  it,"  he  insists. 
Texas  recently  passed  a  camp  safety  law. 

Mr.  Kurman  disagrees:  "I  don't  think  par- 
ents should  have  to  know  what  the  laws  are 
in  the  state  of  Texas  to  send  their  children 
there." 

Mr.  Kurman  points  to  the  case  of  his  late 
son — a  Connecticut  resident  killed  in  Maine 
on  a  trip  with  a  New  York  camp — as  evidence 
that  federal  control  Is  needed. 

The  ACA  Is  supporting  but  not  insisting 


on  federal  legislation.  Both  Mr.  Schmidt  and 
Mrs.  Theresa  Phlnney,  executive  secretary  of 
the  New  England  Camping  Association  (a 
section  of  the  ACA),  predict  that  even  if 
federal  legislation  Is  not  passed,  all  states 
soon  win  have  adequate  laws  because  of  in- 
tense public  pressure. 

To  help  parents  to  know  what  to  look  for,  a 
booklet  called  "Standards  for  Camps"  can  be 
obtained  for  25  cents  from  the  American 
Camping  Association,  Bradford  Woods,  Mar- 
tinsville, IN  46151. 


MALIGN    NEGLECT 


HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

or   GEOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  18.  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  our  system  of  rights  and  free- 
doms is  based  on  our  Constitution,  our 
democracy  is  said  to  be  a  nation  of  men 
governed  by  law — law  for  all,  not  just  a 
few.  It  is  access  to  that  body  of  law 
and  its  protections  which  will  make  our 
forefathers'  dreams  of  freedom  a  reality. 

Through  the  many  public-spirited  pri- 
vate legal  aid  programs  which  have  de- 
veloped across  the  country,  the  legal 
profession  has  made  a  permanent  and 
effective  contribution  to  the  full  fruition 
of  those  dreams  of  democracy.  Those 
private  programs  and  attorneys  have 
been  the  model  for  publicly  supported 
legal  aid  and  legal  services  programs. 
Prom  private  aid  to  publicly  supported 
programs,  each  step  has  been  an  im- 
portant move  toward  greater  constitu- 
tional democracy. 

The  legal  aid  program  in  Georgia  Is 
more  than  20  years  old  and  over  the 
years  has  involved  and  continues  to  in- 
volve leading  members  of  the  Georgia 
bar  as  well  as  younger  attorneys  and 
law  students.  Their  concern  about  the 
status  of  federally  supported  legal  serv- 
ices programs  has  been  more  than  mani- 
fest in  their  voluminous  correspondence 
with  my  congressional  office,  both  here 
and  in  Atlanta. 

We  need  to  let  these  attorneys  know 
that  their  efforts  over  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  to  bring  our  judicial  sys- 
tem's protections  to  the  poor  as  well  as 
the  rich  will  not  be  crippled  by  our  defeat 
of  H.R.  7824. 

But  my  concern  about  passing  this  leg- 
islation is  not  simply  a  question  of  the  de- 
sires of  my  own  constituents.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  the  fate  of  a  program 
that  is  vital  to  the  quality  of  justice  in 
North  Carolina — the  legal  services  pro- 
gram in  Forsyth  County.  This  program 
is  not  in  my  district  but  has  been  an  out- 
standing one,  and  its  future  is  now  un- 
certain, as  is  the  future  of  all  such  pro- 
grams across  the  Nation.  Forsyth  Coun- 
ty's legal  services  program  has  helped 
some  3,000  people  a  year  to  attain  ade- 
quate legal  representation.  The  o£Bce  has 
been  professionally  and  capably  run,  al- 
ways with  the  highest  ideals  motivating 
the  behavior  of  the  attorneys.  The  arti- 
cle that  follows  appeared  in  the  Winston- 
Salem  Journal  on  February  26  of  this 
year. 
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Malign  Neglect 

The  White  House  has  sent  a  panzer  divi- 
sion to  settle  the  war  on  poverty,  and  so 
rapidly  are  Its  field  forces  striking  this  week 
that  the  casualties  Include  both  foes  and 
friends  of  the  Nixon  administration. 

But  it  may  not  be  Just  the  blitzkrieg  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  that  is  bring- 
ing the  friendly  casualties.  It  may  be  sim- 
ply a  deliberate  vagueness  in  the  general's 
orders,  designed  to  ensure  that  no  one  will  be 
left  to  tell  the  tale. 

We  know  that  the  President  plans  to  end 
many  of  the  programs  of  OEO,  and  such  as 
he  believes  worth  saving  will  be  delivered  as 
captives  to  other  departments. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  President  plans 
to  do  with  the  program  of  legal  services  for 
the  poor.  Although  the  White  House  is  on 
record  as  favoring  Its  continuation,  this  week 
the  field  marshals — without  any  White  House 
protest — are  laying  siege  to  the  legal  services 
program. 

Last  year  Congress  and  the  President  agreed 
that  legal  services  was  a  good  program  and 
worth  continuation.  But  a  bill  to  establish 
it  as  a  separate  office  failed  because  the 
Senate  wanted  an  independent,  non-political 
board  of  directors  while  the  White  House 
sought  a  board  that  was  directly  responsible 
to  the  president. 

In  the  new  budget  this  year  the  President 
asked  for  money  to  continue  legal  services, 
but  he  has  made  no  proposal  on  how  it  is 
to  be  continued  after  OEO  falls  on  June  30. 
Meanwhile  the  legal  services  director  has 
been  fired,  and  the  program  is  being  run  by 
men  on  record  as  hostile  to  the  concept  of 
legal  aid  for  the  poor  and  indigent.  Local 
legal  aid  programs  arc  under  a  30-day  fund- 
ing restraint,  which  Is  a  bureaucratic  form 
of  strangulation.  In  one  state  half  the  local 
programs  have  collapsed,  and  In  other  states 
the  programs  are  in  Jeopardy. 

Our  own  program  in  Forsyth  County  can- 
not make  plans  beyond  the  next  few  months. 
If  the  status  of  the  legal  services  program 
Is  not  resolved  soon,  It  will  have  to  stop  tak- 
ing on  cases  that  may  be  carried  in  the 
courts  until  April  or  May.  And  it  is  unable  to 
plan  for  alternative  funding  for  the  aid  pro- 
gram it  runs  under  a  Model  Cities  grant. 

Despite  a  limited  budget,  the  local  legal 
aid  program  helps  some  3,000  people  a  year, 
and  the  worth  of  the  services  It  provides  is 
beyond  dispute. 

But  unless  the  President  issues  clear  and 
authoritative  orders  to  the  men  he  sent  to 
demolish  OEO,  the  legal  services  program 
will  fall.  That,  as  we  understood  it,  was  not 
the  intent  or  spirit  of  the  New  Federalism. 

I  strongly  support  the  passage  of  H.R. 
7824  creating  a  National  Legal  Services 
Corporation  free  from  political  inter- 
ference. I  believe  that  it  is  through  such 
an  organization  that  we  can  best  serve 
the  pressing  legal  needs  of  the  poor  peo- 
ple of  this  nation. 


LITHUANIAN  FREEDOM 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or    KKW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  18,  1973 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
Is  highly  appropriate  that  the  Congress 
spend  a  moment  considering  the  plight 
of  those  citizens  of  the  Baltic  States. 
We,  the  American  people,  must  support 
these  patriots  until  the  reins  of  their 
oppression  are  overthrown  and  they,  too, 
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share  in  the  blessings  of  free  govern- 
ment. 

Today,  the  prospects  of  world  peace 
are  near.  However,  claims  of  world  peace 
will  only  be  a  myth  unless  all  people 
have  the  right  of  self-determination. 

The  Members  of  the  89th  Congress 
realized  this  and  adopted  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  416  which  urges  the 
President  to  bring  up  for  discussion  the 
question  of  the  status  of  the  Baltic 
States  in  the  United  Nations  and  other 
international  forums.  I  share  the  hopes 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  that  oiu"  current 
negotiations  with  Russia  can  help  bring 
the  freedom  of  these  brave  people,  who 
have  been  courageously  struggling  for 
the  past  33  years.  Their  bravery  is  a  firm 
foundation  on  which  eventual  freedom 
rests. 


June  18,  1973 


BALTIC  STATES  FREEDOM  DAY 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  I  KE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  18,  1973 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  June  of  1940,  the  Russians,  in  blatant 
disregard  of  all  their  previous  pledges, 
invaded  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia, 
conducting  mass  deportation  to  Siberia 
and  causing  the  death  of  thousands  of 
innocent  people.  The  sad  fate  and  mem- 
ory of  these  victims  are  very  much  alive 
today  as  we  pay  tribute  to  the  gallant, 
freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  Baltic 
states  who  lost  their  independence  and 
became  captive  to  Communist  totalitar- 
ian tyranny. 

When  the  revolution  freed  the  Russian 
nations  from  the  shackles  of  tsarist  rule, 
the  Baltic  States  fulfilled  their  national 
dream  of  self-government  and  independ- 
ence. In  the  brief  period  before  World 
War  n  the  people  of  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Estonia  formed  their  own  demo- 
cratic governments,  rebuilt  their  war- 
torn  lands,  and  developed  national  cus- 
toms and  freedoms.  Unfortunately,  Rus- 
sia interrupted  this  liberty  and  peace 
with  an  invasion  and  occupation,  ending 
the  independent  progress  of  the  Balkan 
States. 

Large-scale  arrests  and  imprisonment 
of  leaders  and  able-bodied  men  began 
immediately.  Within  a  few  days,  center- 
ing around  June  14,  1941,  some  10,000 
Estonians,  15,000  Latvians,  and  34,000 
Lithuanians  were  deported  to  the  Soviet 
Far  East.  Only  the  Nazi  attack  brought 
a  temporary  halt  to  the  Russian  cruelty. 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  So- 
viet troops  and  secret  police  have  har- 
assed the  captive  natirais,  continuing 
their  systematic  murder  and  deportation. 
It  might  be  assumed  that  by  now  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Baltic  nations  would  be  ready 
to  accept  their  fate.  Yet  they  persisted  in 
their  attempts  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
commimism.  The  national  spirit  is  kept 
alive  and  is  exemplified  by  groups  in 
America  who  strive  to  support,  encour- 
age, and  help  the  ones  they  love  at  home. 
We  must  continue  to  support  these  fine 
people  in  their  unceasing  effort  to  make 
their  homeland  free  again. 


Thirty-three  years  have  passed  since 
the  tragic  invasion.  Many  do  not  know 
that  the  independent  nations  of  Latvia, 
Lithuani^^,  and  Estonia  ever  existed.  But 
for  the  beleaguered  men  and  women,  the 
dreams  of  liberty  still  remain.  We  must 
hope  with  them  that  someday  the  Baltic 
states  will  again  resume  their  rightful 
place  among  the  free  nations  of  the 
world. 


GATT  COMPLAINTS  AND  COUNTER- 
VAILING DUTIES 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  18,  1973 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  7,  I 
requested  information  from  the  Secre- 
taiy  of  State  regarding  several  issues  in 
the  trade  reform  legislati(»i  currently 
being  considered  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  In  a  letter  of  June  12 
from  Mr.  Marshall  Wright,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations, 
the  Department  provided  an  answer  with 
some  valuable  information  on  various  as- 
pects of  our  trade  situation  and  the  need 
for  new  legislation. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  leg- 
islation to  the  entire  economy  and  to 
every  Member  of  Congress,  I  would  like 
to  enter  portions  of  that  letter  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  Of  particular  inter- 
est is  the  list  of  complaints  filed  with  the 
GATT  concerning  unfair  trade  practices. 
The  United  States  appears  to  have  filed 
more  of  these  complaints  than  have  been 
filed  against  itself.  It  would  seem  from 
this  listing  that  more  must  be  done  to 
strengthen  the  "policing"  authority  of 
GATT — and  that  the  United  States 
should  receive  more  from  any  new  trade 
negotiations  than  it  concedes.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Department's  answer  to  my  sec- 
ond question  concerning  countervailing 
duties  is  particularly  interesting,  espe- 
cially where  the  Department  states: 

We  believe  that  any  negotiations  on  coun- 
tervailing duties  Should  be  linked  to  the 
development  of  workable  rules  limiting  ex- 
port subsidies  and  that  Lf  a  viable  solution 
to  the  subsidy  problem  could  be  found,  the 
countervailing  duty  Issue  would  be  largely 
resolved. 

This  is  an  interesting  position  in  light 
of  several  of  the  GATT  complaints  filed 
against  the  United  States.  For  example, 
the  European  Community  has  filed  a 
complaint  about  our  new  DISC  program, 
while  another  country  has  filed  com- 
plaints about  our  export  subsidy  on  un- 
manufactured tobacco.  It  would  be  my 
hope  that  in  light  of  the  Department's 
statement  on  export  subsidies  that  the 
Congress  will  soon  be  able  to  close  the 
new  tax  loophole  known  as  DISC  and 
eliminate  other  costly  subsidies  such  as 
export  payments  on  agricultural  goods. 

Portions  of  the  letters  follow: 
Congress  or  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  7, 1973. 
Hon.  WiLLMM  P.  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  the  Department 
of  State's  testimony  before  the  House  Ways 
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and  Means  Conunlttee  on  H.R.  6767,  the 
Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973,  could  the  Depart- 
ment please  provide  for  the  hearing  record 
a  complete  listing  of 

1)  all  complaints,  actions,  or  requests 
placed  by  the  United  States  Government  with 
GATT  concerning  unfair  and  protested  for- 
eign trade  practices,  and 

2)  all  complaints,  actions,  or  requests 
placed  by  other  Governments  (by  name  of 
government)  with  GATT  concerning  unfair 
and  protested  trade  practices  on  the  part 
of  the  Uiilted  States  government. 

In  addition,  with  respect  to  Section  303(a) 
(2)  of  H.R.  6767,  could  you  please  provide 
further  details  on  the  meanings  of  the  ex- 
planatory note  accompanying  the  bill.  The 
relevant  explanation  reads: 

This  Injury  requirement  (referred  to  In 
303(a)  (2)  will  apply  only  so  long  as  such  a 
determination  is  required  by  the  interna- 
tional obligations  of  the  United  States,  I.e., 
under  the  GATT.  A  principal  reason  why  this 
requirement  is  being  Introduced  is  that  the 
GATT  requires  an  Injury  determination  gen- 
erally In  countervailing  duty  cases  but  the 
United  States  prior  countervailing  duty  law 
was  In  existence  at  the  time  GATT  was 
created  and  the  absence  of  an  Injury  require- 
ment falls  under  the  "grandfather  cl  use"  of 
the  Protocol  of  Provisional  Application.  The 
question  of  Injury  requirements  in  United 
States  and  other  countervailing  duty  statutes 
Is  currently  under  consideration  in  the  GATT. 
The  purpose  of  this  statutory  provision  Is  to 
comply  with  the  technical  requirements  of 
the  GATT  without  prejudicing  the  positions 
that  the  United  States  may  finally  take  on 
this  question. 

What  is  the  United  States  Government's 
position  on  this  Issue? 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  12, 1973. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Vawik, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vanik:  The  SecreUry  has  asked 
that  I  reply  to  your  letter  of  May  7  contain- 
ing questions  for  the  hearing  record  on  H.R. 
6767,  the  Tra3e  Reform  Act  of  1973.  Our  re- 
sponses to  your  questions  are  presented  be- 
low in  the  order  in  which  the  questions  ap- 
peared in  yoxxr  letter. 

1.  With  reipect  to  your  qtiestions  concern- 
ing complaints  of  unfair  trade  practices  filed 
with  the  GATT,  the  resolution  of  disputes 
between  contracting  parties  is  provided  for 
under  Article  22  and  Article  23.  Article  22  al- 
lows for  consultation  between  contracting 
parties  and  Article  23  sets  up  procedures.  In- 
cluding the  withdrawal  of  equivalent  con- 
cessions, for  cases  in  which  concessions  have 
been  Impaired  or  nullified. 

Enclosed  is  a  list  of  U.S.  actions  and  re- 
quests under  Article  22  and  23  and  a  list  of 
other  contracting  parties'  requests  of  the 
U.S. 

In  addition  to  the  procedures  of  these  two 
GATT  Articles,  the  U.S.  and  other  contract- 
ing parties  notified  the  GATT  in  1970  of  prac- 
tices that  each  party  believed  constituted 
non-tariff  barriers  to  trade.  Over  100  notifica- 
tions constituting  thirty-eight  U.S.  practices 
were  received  by  the  GATT  Secretariat;  the 
U.S.  submitted  more  than  300  notifications  of 
foreign  practices.  These  notifications  form  the 
GATT  non-tariff  barrier  inventory  and  are 
the  basic  Information  for  the  five  GATT 
working  parties  seeking  solutions  to  these 
NTBs. 

2.  Foreign  governments  have  criticized  the 
U.S.  countervailing  duty  statute  because  It 
does  not  contain  an  Injury  provision.  They 
reeard  U.S.  practice  as  an  important  non- 
tariff  barrier  and  have  suggested  that  an 
liiternatlonal  countervailing  duty  code  be 
negotiated  which  would  require  the  U.S.  to 
require  a  showing  of  Injury  to  domestic  in- 
dustry before  applying  countervailing  duties. 
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In  conformity  with  Article  VI  of  the  GATT. 
The  Protocol  of  Provisional  Application 
(grandfather  clause)  now  exempts  the  U.S. 
law,  which  antedates  the  GATT,  from  this 
requirement. 

The  U.S.  position  has  been  that  the  sub- 
ject of  countervailing  duties  can  only  be  con- 
sidered in  the  context  of  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  export  subsidies,  Including  sub- 
sidies on  both  Industrial  and  agricultural 
products.  Present  GATT  provisions  result  In 
an  Imbalance  of  International  obligations  In 
that  policing  actions  against  subsidies  are 
more  strictly  constrained  than  are  the  sub- 
sidles  themselves.  We  believe  that  any  nego- 
tiations on  countervailing  duties  should  be 
linked  to  the  development  of  workable  rules 
limiting  export  subsidies  and  'hat  If  a  viable 
solution  to  the  subsidy  problem  could  be 
found,  the  countervailing  duty  Issue  would 
be  largely  resolved. 

I.  COMPLAINTS  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  UNDER  GATT 


GATT 

Description  of  complaint 

(^untry 

Date 

article 

Residual    Import    restraints 

lUly 

1960 

22 

alter     BOP     justification 

removal. 

Quantitative  restrictions  on 

France 

1961 

22 

tariff  concession  items. 

Import  restrictions  on  tur- 
keys. 
Import  restraints  on  tariff 

Canada 

1961 

22 

France 

1962 

22 

concession  items 

Import  restraints  on  citrus  .- 

United  Kingdom. 

1963 

22 

Quantitative  restrictions  on 

Austria 

1963 

22 

lood  products. 

Additional  duty  on  potatoes.. 

Canada 

1963 

23 

Tariff  treatment 

Japan 

1964 

22 

Import  restrictions  on  food 

West  Germany.. 

1964 

22 

products. 

Quantitative    restraints    on 

Norway 

1966 

22 

food  products. 

Import  restrictions  on  grains . 

Denmark 

1970 

23:2 

Quota  restrictions  no  longer 

Japan 

1971 

23 

justified   for    balance   of 

payments. 

Margins  of  preferences 

Jamaica 

1971 

23 

EC   preferences  granted  to 

Netherlands 

1972 

22 

Netheilands  Antilles. 

Compensatory  taxes  exceed- 

European 

1972 

23:2 

ing  bound  rates. 

Community. 

Quantitative  restrictions 

France 

1972 

23 

Dollar  area  quotas 

United  Kingdom. 

1972 

23 

Rebate  of  certain  taxes  on 

Italy 

1972 

23 

exports. 
Tax  practices  on  exports 

Belgium-Netlier- 

1972- 

23 

lands-France. 

1973 

II.  COMPLAINTS  AGAINST  THE  UNITED  STATES  UNDER  THE 

3ATT 

Restrictions  on  dairy  imports. 

Netherlands 

1952 

23 

Quantitative  restrictions 

Uruguay 

1%1 

22 

Export  subsidy  on  unmanu- 

Malawi  

1970 

23 

factured  tobacco. 

DISC 

European  Com- 

1972 

23 

munity. 

PRESIDENT  SHOULD  BE  CAUTIOUS 
IN  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  BREZH- 
NEV 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  18,  1973 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  we  wish  the  President  success  in 
his  negotiations  with  Chairman  Leonid 
Brezhnev  this  week,  certainly  a  word  of 
caution  is  in  order. 

Someone  has  said   that  the   United 
States  h£^  never  lost  a  war  and  never 
won  a  conference,  and  the  record  sup- 
ports this  contention. 
The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
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tee,  in  a  report  dated  September  27, 1961, 
cites  45  specific  violations  of  internation- 
al treaties  and  agreements  and  refers  to 
the  "grim  record  of  the  Soviet  Union"  in 
international  relations. 

As  a  result  of  the  President's  trip  to 
Russia  last  year,  the  United  States 
agreed  to  a  $1,100  million  grain  deal  with 
the  Soviet  Union  that  depleted  American 
wheat  and  grain  reserves  and  which  has 
contributed  to  inflation  in  the  United 
States,  increased  the  price  o^  food  to 
American  consumers  and  feed  to  farm- 
ers, and  resulted  in  major  dislocations  of 
our  rail  freight  system. 

Let  us  hope  that  history  will  not  repeat 
itself  in  the  current  negotiations  for — 
on  the  record — it  is  difiBcult  to  have  faith 
in  any  agreement  made  with  Russia. 

Biware  of  the  Bear,  Mr.  President. 


CONTEST  WINNERS  COME  TO 
WASHINGTON 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  18,  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  con- 
gratulate the  many  fine  students  in  my 
district  who  participated  in  an  essay  con- 
test which  I  sponsored  on  the  topic  "A 
Problem  in  My  Neighborhood — How  It 
Should  Be  Solved."  The  students  wrote 
many  excellent  essays  on  a  variety  of 
problems,  and  came  up  with  imaginative 
and  thoughtful  solutions. 

Tomorrow  the  six  winners — Charity 
Coraancho,  James  Chory,  David  Freiman, 
Helen  Hernandez,  Lauren  Schaffer  and 
James  Williams — will  arrive  in  Washing- 
ton for  2  days  of  sightseeing  and  fun. 
I  want  to  congratulate  these  students  for 
their  accomplishments,  and  hope  that 
they  have  a  rtlost  enjoyable  stay  in  oiu- 
Nation's  Capital. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  16,  1973] 
Crime,  Death  and  Life  on  West  SroE  Are 

Topics  of  Children's  Winning  Essays 
(By  Fred  Ferrettl) 

"There  Is  no  safe  place  In  the  world  but 
In  our  coffins." 

"When  I  say  crime  on  the  streets  I  mean 
the  children  who  try  tc  take  money  and 
toys  from  other  children." 

"There  are  gangs  of  boys.  We  can't  trust 
them.  No  telling  what  they  will  do." 

These  are  excerpts  from  essays  by  16  chil- 
dren in  schools  on  Manhattan's  West  Side. 
10  girls  and  6  boys.  They  were  finalists  In 
an  essay  contest  sponsored  by  Representative 
Bella  S.  Abzug,  Democrat  of  Manhattan  and 
had  been  asked  to  write  on  "A  Problem  in  My 
Neighborhood — How  It  Should  Be  Solved." 

Some  of  them  wrote  on  crime;  some  on 
problems  of  the  aging,  as  seen  through 
their  young  eyes;  some  on  pollution,  ground 
and  air,  and  some  on  subway  graflSti. 

Others,  like  Helen  Hernandez,  wrote  of 
gangs  and  safety,  and  cofldns.  She  was  one  of 
the  six  winners. 

"That  was  the  hardest  thing  I  had  to  do," 
s.^id  Ms.  Abzug.  after  announcing  the  six 
winners  and  giving  consolation  prizes  of 
transistor  radios  and  books  about  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  the  10  losers,  many  of 
whom  were  near  tears  on  the  school  stage. 
"I'm  gomg  to  find  a  way  to  get  them  all  to 
Washington." 
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The  other  five  winners — Charity  Coman- 
cho  of  Public  School  51,  James  Chory  of  P.S. 
187,  David  Prelman  of  PS.  173,  Lauren 
Schaffer  of  PS.  81  and  Janies  WUllams  of  PJ3. 
11 — will  fly  to  Washington  for  two  days  as 
guests  of  Ms.  Abzug.  Their  fare  and  expenses 
were  donated  by  the  West  Side  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Prior  to  yesterday  morning's  readoS,  all  of 
the  schools  In  Ms.  Abzug's  20th  Congres- 
sional District  had  been  asked  to  have  their 
fifth-  and  sUth-graders  write  about  the 
problems  of  their  neighborhoods.  The  final- 
ists were  selected,  and  yesterday  morning 
they  met  on  the  stage  of  PS.  75  at  95th 
Street  and  West  End  Avenue. 

The  girls  wore  what  were  obviously  their 
best  dresses,  and  the  boys  wore  jackets  that 
seemed  uncomfortable  on  them. 

They  set  quietly,  fidgeting  only  slightly, 
occasionally  nudging  one  another,  hardly 
looking  like  participants  In  what  P.S.  76'8 
principal,  Louis  Mercado,  called  "a  program 
that  we  hope  will  lead  to  the  development 
of  the  community  activists  of  the  future." 

As  they  read  they  were  Judged  by  a  panel 
of  adults — Eleanor  Friedman  of  the  English 
Department  of  Julia  Rlchman  High  School; 
Robert  Jefferson,  admissions  liaison  head  of 
the  City  University;  Daniel  Brennan,  assist- 
ant to  Jacqueline  Wexler,  president  of  Hunt- 
er College,  and  Ilene  Barg,  a  producer  for 
ABC  News. 

Some  of  the  youngsters  read  haltingly, 
others  dramatized  their  words,  and  others 
epoke  little  above  a  whisper. 

James  Williams  stole  the  show.  His  topic 
was  pollution  and  what  everyone  should  be 
doing  about  It.  As  he  came  to  that  portion 
of  his  essay  where  he  hsid  written,  "Tou  are 
a  Congresswoman  .  .  ."  he  tiirned  to  Ms.  Ab- 
zug and  pointed  and  asked,  "Why  don't  you 
do  something?"  Ms.  Abzug  was  taken  aback 
for  an  Instant,  then  she  applauded  vigor- 
ously. 
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MOUNT  WASHINGTON  RESIDENT 
LAUDS  NEWS  COVERAGE  OF 
WATERGATE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  18.  1973 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  past  several  years  many 
people  have  been  openly  critical  of  the 
news  media  In  this  coimtry.  I  think  that 
recent  events  have  proven  that  while 
members  of  the  press,  like  all  of  us,  are 
sometimes  gtiilty  of  mistakes,  most  of  the 
time  they  perform  a  great  service  to  so- 
ciety. One  of  my  constituents,  Mr. 
Charles  Dugan,  has  made  this  point  very 
well  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Press.  I  insert  his  letter  in  the 
Record  for  my  colleagues'  consideration. 

The  letter  follows: 

NrwsPAPERS  Lattseo  in  Watesgate  Issttk 

Isn't  It  high  time  our  nation's  newspapers 
were  given  a  well-deserved  pat  on  the  back 
for  their  coverage  and  dlscloeure  of  the 
Watergate  mess? 

The  late  Will  Rogers  once  said  that  all  he 
knew  was  what  he  read  In  the  papers.  I'm 
sure  be  was  q>eaklng  for  meet.  If  not  all,  of 
us. 

In  recent  times  the  Fourth  Estate  has  been 
under  fire  and  subjected  to  more  and  more 
criticism. 

It's  good  to  see  It  has  come  through  It  all — 
perhaps  a  bit  bloody,  but  unbowed. 

Charles  Dugan.  Mount  Waahington. 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or   KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  18,  1973 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I 
have  consistently  viewed  with  some  skep- 
ticism this  Nation's  vast  expenditures  for 
deep  space  exploration  and  moon  shots,  I 
read  with  warm  interest  a  piece  on  the 
Op-Ed  page  of  the  June  5  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times.  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues and  include  it  in  the  Record. 

The  writer  is  a  former  astronaut,  Brian 
O'Leary,  now  an  assistant  professor  of 
astronomy  and  science  policy  assessment 
at  Hampshire  College.  We  must  assume 
that  he  speaks  and  writes  with  some  au- 
thority. Mr.  O'Leary  warns  us  that  we 
are  embarking  on  a  merry-go-round  that 
will  involve  expenditures  of  up  to  $15  bil- 
lion in  this  decade  of  the  seventies  and 
lead  to  a  commitment  of  more  than  $35 
billion  in  the  nineteen-eighties. 

At  best,  writes  Mr.  O'Leary,  we  have 
become  involved  in  the  squandering  of 
public  funds  for  projects  and  programs 
that  are  of  questionable  value  and  im- 
portance. 

As  one  who  has  consistently  opposed 
this  type  of  spending,  as  well  as  some 
others,  I  am  naturally  impressed  with 
scientific  testimony  that  bolsters  my  po- 
sition. From  the  day  that  one  of  our 
leaders  vowed  that  we  must  and  will  beat 
the  Russians  to  the  moon,  we  have  en- 
meshed ourselves  in  an  ever  widening 
and  deepening  spiral  of  enormous  spend- 
ing. 

And  spending  aside,  the  program  has, 
in  Mr.  O'Leary's  view,  absorbed  a  large 
share  of  our  best  scientific  and  technical 
talent  that  might  better  have  been  de- 
voted to  such  critical  current  problems 
as  research  on  energy  sources,  mass 
transportation,  pollution  control,  and 
even  research  on  a  healthy  economic 
growth  that  might  have  slowed  Inflation 
and  halted  dollar  devaluation. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  5, 1973] 

Pie  in  the  Skt 

(By  Brian  O'Leary) 

Amhebst,  Mass. — The  spectacular  problems 
of  the  $2.5-billion  Skylab  mission  and  the 
failure  of  the  first  three  Soviet  Salyut  space 
stations  may  have  dealt  a  death  blow  to 
manned  space  flight.  The  enormous  expense, 
the  high  risk,  the  much-ballyhooed  and 
grossly  exaggerated  claims  about  the  perti- 
nence of  manned  earth  orbital  flights  to  the 
quality  of  life  on  earth  are  creating  an  ever- 
widening  credibility  gap  between  the  public 
interest  and  a  vested  Interest  inherited  from 
the  space  race  of  the  nineteen-slxtles. 

The  result  Is  the  squandering  of  public 
funds.  The  Nixon  Administration  has  talked 
economy  In  setting  Its  ceiling  to  Federal 
spending  this  year  and  has  backed  It  by  Im- 
pounding funds  and  vetoing  social  programs. 
But  bow  about  lavish  spending  on  defense 
and  space?  The  war  dividend  never  came 
about,  and  we  are  spending  more  than  ever 
on  efforts  which  capture  the  money  but  not 
the  Imagination  of  Americans. 

The  $2.5  billion  for  space  Is  far  more  signif- 
icant than  it  might  first  appear  because  It 
uses  a  large  share  of  our  best  technological 
talent.  Pollution  control,  research  on  energy 
sources  and  mass  transportation,  in  addition 
to  research  and  development  for  economic 


growth,  remain  begging  for  this  kind  of 
resource. 

Japan  and  the  NATO  countries,  which 
spend  a  much  higher  percentage  on  tech- 
nology-intensive goods,  are  showing  indus- 
trial productivity  growths  of  as  much  as  five 
times  higher  than  the  United  States.  One 
would  think  that  even  the  White  House 
would  advocate  limiting  Federal  spending 
on  unprofitable  and  unnecessary  defense  and 
space  ventures  In  order  to  meet  the  spend- 
ing celling  and  to  focus  on  research  and 
development  toward  alleviating  the  balance 
of  payments  Imbalance. 

Not  so.  As  a  prime  example,  the  Adminis- 
tration, NASA  and  most  of  Congress  have 
approved  the  space  shuttle  which  Is  the  larg- 
est nondefense  technological  program  now 
under  way  In  the  United  States,  and  is  as 
helpful  as  a  white  el^hant  to  the  balance 
of  payments,  to  national  security,  to  energy 
and  environmental  problems,  to  exploratory 
enthusiasm,  or  to  any  other  goal  near  and 
dear  to  the  American  people.  Designed  to  go 
Into  earth  orbit  and  land  like  an  airplane, 
the  space  shuttle  replaces  Skylab  In  NASA's 
succession  of  manned  space  extravaganzas. 
If  approved,  it  will  cost  us  between  $6  and 
$15  billion  to  develop  during  the  nlneteen- 
seventies  and  will  commit  us  to  a  more  than 
$35-billldn  space  program  in  the  nlneteen- 
elghtles.  The  public  funds  requested  for  the 
supersonic  transport  and  Skylab  were  minus- 
cule by  comparison. 

Congressional  hearings  show  that  any 
economy  claimed  for  the  space  shuttle  Is,  at 
best,  marginal.  If  we  want  a  large  space  pro- 
gram In  earth  orbit.  If  we  can  design  shuttle 
payloads  to  be  much  less  expensive  than  they 
are  now,  and  If  there  are  no  significant  cost 
overruns,  then  perhaps  the  space  shuttle 
should  be  built. 

But  there  Is  no  Indication  that  any  of 
these  things  Is  h^pening;  in  fact  the  evi- 
dence points  to  the  reverse.  Most  significant- 
ly, the  Administration's  cuts  of  the  annual 
NASA  budget  to  about  $3  billion,  when  com- 
bined with  the  rapidly  escalating  annual  ex- 
penditures on  the  space  shuttle,  imply  a 
nearly  threefold  decrease  in  space  sciences 
and  space  applications  funds  over  the  next 
five  years  according  to  figures  recently  re- 
leased by  NASA.  Yet  these  are  the  parts  of 
the  space  program  that  really  count — they 
support  planetary  exploration,  scientific  ex- 
periments in  earth  orbit  and  on  the  moon, 
all  weather  forecasting  and  earth  resources 
satellites  and  some  communications  satel- 
lites. What  payloads  could  we  possibly  put 
Into  the  space  shuttle  if  the  funds  to  develop 
them  have  essentially  disappeared  over  the 
next  five  years?  The  cancellation  or  suspen- 
sion of  many  promising  programs  such  as  the 
Grand  Tour  of  the  outer  planets,  the  High 
Energy  Astronomical  Observatory,  Venus  Pi- 
oneer, some  communications  satellites  and 
advanced  propulsion  could  be  Just  the  be- 
ginning. 

What  I  am  suggesting  Is  the  Indefinite 
postponement  of  the  ^ace  shuttle  program, 
a  reduction  in  excessive  NASA  management 
costs  and  the  establishment  of  a  moderate 
unmanned  space  program  emphasizing  space 
science  and  applications.  I  believe  all  this 
can  be  done  with  an  annxml  budget  of  less 
than  $2  bUllon. 

How  about  changing  the  Manned  Space- 
craft Center  In  Houston  Into  the  National 
Energy  Research  Center? 


LITHUANIA 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF   NEW   JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  18.  1973 

Mr.    DOMINICK    V.    DANIELS.    Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  June  15,  1973,  Is  a  sad 


June  18,  1973 


day  for  the  people  of  Lithuania  for  today 
we  observe  the  33d  anniversary  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  shameless  takeover  of  the 
Lithuanian  national  state. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  during  my  service  In 
this  House  I  have  argued  for  self  deter- 
mination for  all  people  and  I  have  time 
and  time  again  raised  my  voice  for  the 
people  of  the  three  Baltic  nations,  Latvia, 
Lithvuiia,  and  Estonia.  During  the  89th 
Congress  I  strongly  supported  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  416,  which  urged 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
conthiue  to  press  for  a  full  airing  of  the 
status  of  the  Baltic  States  before  various 
international  forums. 

In  the  time  of  so-called  detente,  let  us 
not  forget  the  cause  of  self  determina- 
tion, a  policy  of  this  nation  first  uttered 
by  a  great  Governor  of  my  State  and  a 
great  President,  Woodrow  Wilson,  more 
than  half  a  century  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  day  it  is  well  to 
keep  the  cause  of  the  people  of  Lithuania 
before  us  lest  we  forget.  Lest  we  forget. 


FREEDOM  FOR  LITHUANIA 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  18,  1973 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
15,  1940,  the  nation  of  Lithuania  was 
forcibly  annexed  into  the  U.S.S.R.  To- 
day, I  wish  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to 
this  struggling  nation  and  her  people, 
who  were  denied  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination 33  years  ago. 

This  Baltic  State  declared  its  inde- 
pendence on  February  16,  1918,  only  to 
have  its  newly  gained  freedom  destroyed 
by  Soviet  occupation  dm-lng  World  War 
II.  Under  the  aegis  of  communism, 
Lithuania  has  been  denied  the  blessings 
of  religious  and  political  freedom.  Thus 
freedom-loving  people  have  been  denied 
the  right  of  national  self-determination. 
Though  this  nation  is  tiny,  the  strength 
and  the  determination  of  its  people  are 
great. 

Soviet  oppressors  have  found  that 
the  spirit  of  freedom  does  not  perish 
easily.  The  post-World  War  II  history  of 
Lithuania  bears  grim  testimony  to  this. 
In  the  years  following  the  war,  native 
Lithuanians  took  to  the  hills  to  fight  the 
Soviet  occupation  army,  at  a  cost  of  over 
50,000  Lithuanian  lives. 

The  courage  and  sacrifice  of  these 
determined  people  was  brought  home 
with  new  force  last  year  by  the  mass 
demonstrations  of  protest  against  Soviet 
occupation,  culminated  by  the  self-im- 
molation of  three  Lithuanian  youths. 
These  actions  demonstrate  beyond  the 
ability  of  words  that  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple have  not  acquiesced  to  annexation, 
but  rather  still  strive  for  independence 
and  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thousands  of  Lithua- 
nians must  now  live  under  Soviet  rule. 
The  hopes  and  prayers  of  free  people 
throughout  the  world  are  with  the  Lithu- 
anians who  want  to  return  to  the  free- 
dom that  they  once  enjoyed.  Therefore, 
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let  us  take  the  time  on  this  sad  anni- 
versary to  recognize  that  this  valiant 
struggle  is  still  going  on,  to  remember 
our  obligation  to  those  who  quest  for,  and 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  to  attain,  freedom, 
and  to  acknowledge  the  efforts  to  gain 
national  self-determination  by  Lithu- 
anians the  world  over,  with  the  fervent 
hope  that  they  will  be  successful. 

Certainly,  the  time  has  come  for  every- 
one to  demand  that  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  be  respected  and  that  the 
nation  of  Lithuania  be  free  to  choose  its 
own  form  of  government.  We  should 
have  a  single  standard  for  freedom.  Its 
denial,  in  whole  or  in  part,  anywhere  in 
the  world,  is  intolerable. 


ALLOUEZ,  WIS.,  CENTENNIAL 


HON.  HAROLD  V.  FROEHUCH 


OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  18,  1973 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  join  with  the  15,000 
residents  of  Allouez,  Wis.,  in  celebrating 
the  100th  anniversary  of  their  town. 

Allouez  is  an  unincorporated  commu- 
nity in  northeastern  Wisconsin  lying 
near  Green  Bay  between  the  Fox  and 
East  Rivers. 

In  1873,  the  people  of  Allouez  separated 
from  the  township  of  Bellevue  to  form 
their  own  town.  However,  the  actual  his- 
tory of  the  area  now  comprising  Allouez 
goes  back  much  further  than  the  100 
years  we  are  celebrating.  I  am  submitting 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record,  a  short  his- 
tory of  Allouez,  reprinted  from  the  Green 
Bay  Press-Gazette. 

Today,  Allouez  is  a  prosperous  com- 
munity and  her  residents  are  a  vital  force 
in  the  Green  Bay  metropolitan  area. 
While  her  larger  neighbor  has  grown 
considerably  over  the  past  years,  Allouez 
has  been  able  to  preserve  her  own 
uniqueness  and  the  many  benefits  of  a 
small,  friendly  community. 

I  am  sure  that  on  this  100th  anniver- 
sary, the  citizens  of  Allouez  are  looking 
forward  with  confidence  to  another 
century  of  progress  and  prosperity.  As 
their  own  centennial  slogan  says,  "We've 
Only  Just  Begim." 

A  short  history  of  Allouez  follows : 
(From  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press -Gazette] 

ALLOUEZ  Looks  Back  to  Its  Beginnings 
(Much  of  the  material  on  Allouez's  history 

has  been  excerpted  from  copy  prepared  for 

the  centennial  book.  Material  was  provided 

by  Robert  Rahr  Platley,  Dorothy  Straubel 

Wlttlg  and  Mrs.  Rosemary  Relnhart.) 

It  could  have  ended  up  MenomlneevlUe — 
or  even  Shanty  town. 

But  It  has  been  Allouez  for  better  than  a 
century,  and  the  16.000  people  who  live  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Fox,  between  De  Pere 
and  Green  Bay  and  the  Devil  River,  or  the 
Manitou,  will  celebrate  their  centennial  with 
appropriate  ceremony  starting  June  17. 

The  town's  namesake  was  a  Jesuit  mission- 
ary— Fr.  Claude  Allouez — who  was  one  of  the 
first  explorers  and  convertmakers  Into  the 
Wisconsin  wilderness. 

Father  Allouez  is  said  to  have  baptized 
more  than  10.000  Indians  and  preached  to 
more  than  100.000  In  24  years  as  a  mission- 
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ary.  He  got  to  the  New  World  In  1658  and  in 
1665  came  to  what  Is  now  Wisconsin. 

He  occupied  a  mission  on  the  Lake  Superior 
shoreline  near  Ashland  for  four  years.  In  1669 
Father  Jacques  Marquette  replaced  him  and 
Allouez  went  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Early  in 
November  of  that  year  he  headed  for  La 
Baye — the  Green  Bay  area. 

It  took  the  group  until  December  to  reach 
the  mouth  of  the  Oconto  River,  where  Allouez 
decided  to  winter,  establishing  a  temporary 
mission. 

He  tried  again  to  reach  La  Baye  in  Feb- 
ruary, crossing  the  bay  on  the  ice,  but  got 
only  as  far  as  Point  Sauble.  But  In  AprU  of 
1670  he  moved  to  the  mouth  of  the  Fox.  then 
upstream  Into  the  Wolf  River  country.  He 
went  back  to  the  SavUt,  then  came  back  in 
September  with  Father  Claude  Dablon.  These 
two  explored  the  Lake  Winnebago  region, 
then  Dablon  returned  to  the  Sault  and  was 
replaced  at  La  Baye  by  Father  Louis  Andre. 

In  1671  the  two  moved  their  location  from 
Red  Banks  to  a  permanent  site  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Pox  below  the  rapids  on  the  foot 
of  what  Is  now  George  Street  In  De  Pere. 

They  built  a  hut  and  chapel  which  burned 
down  In  1672,  but  was  rebuilt  and  became 
known  as  Les  Rapids  des  Peres — the  rapids  of 
the  fathers.  That  name  became  shortened  to 
De  Pere.  Father  Allouez  tried  to  make  the 
river  the  River  of  St.  Francis,  but  It  became 
known  as  the  Fox. 

Father  Allouez  stayed  untU  1676  and  was 
at  De  Pere  when  Marquette  returned,  a  sick 
man,  that  same  year.  Marquette  died  and 
Allouez  was  ordered  Into  Illinois  to  replace 
him. 

He  returned  to  Wisconsin  only  once,  serv- 
ing In  Illinois  and  Michigan  and  died  In 
1689  near  Nlles. 

His  mission  and  the  settlement  It  spawned 
branched  out  along  the  river  for  a  century 
or  more  and  In  1816  an  American  military 
expedition  to  the  mouth  of  the  Fox  found 
cabins  and  trading  posts  extending  from  the 
Juncture  of  the  East  and  Fox  aU  the  way 
to  the  rapids. 

The  settlement  area  was  known  as  La  Baye, 
and  was  peopled  by  an  amalgam  of  French 
and  Indians.  It  was  Indian  territory  across 
the  Fox,  with  a  Menominee  Village  near  Wal- 
nut Street. 

There  were.the  ruins  of  a  fort  which  had 
been  occupied  by  both  French  and  English 
and  the  Americans  took  over  this  site. 

One  commander.  Col.  Joseph  Lee  Smith, 
tried  to  establish  a  post  on  the  ridge  where 
Cotton  House  now  stands,  but  was  ordered 
back  across  the  river.  His  move  had  triggered 
a  brief  real  estate  boom  among  people  who 
did  business  with  the  military. 

Some  of  these  folks — saloon  keepers  and 
such — put  up  rude  places  of  business  and 
the  area  became  known  as  Shanty  town. 

In  1824  Judge  James  Doty  arrived  and 
picked  the  place  for  the  site  of  his  court.  He 
changed  the  name  to  MenomineeviUe.  but 
the  Shantytown  tag  stuck. 

John  Lawe  laid  out  a  village  plat  the  same 
year,  and  It  looked  like  prosfyerous  days  were 
ahead  for  MenomineeviUe.  Daniel  Whitney 
lived  at  first  In  Shantjrtown,  but  acquired 
land  at  the  Junction  of  the  rivers  across 
from  the  fort.  In  1829  he  platted  the  village 
of  Navarino,  cleared  land,  built  a  dock  and 
a  warehouse. 

Gradually,  settlers  abandoned  Menominee- 
viUe for  Navarino.  Thtt  name  came  from 
Navarino  bay  in  Greece,  site  of  a  naval  battle 
between  the  British,  French  and  Russians 
over  a  Turkish-Egj-ptian  ensemble. 

In  1835  Doty,  who  had  become  an  agent 
for  John  Jacob  Astor,  platted  another  village 
which  he  named  Astor — this  one  to  rival 
Whitney's.  The  two  did  compete  briefly,  but 
In  1839  they  combmed  to  form  the  commu- 
nity of  Green  Bay. 

While  all  of  this  was  going  on,  Menominee- 
viUe faded. 

Among  the  community's  pioneers  was  Rob- 
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ert  J.  Irwin,  who  arrived  about  1817.  His 
daughter  Is  said  to  be  the  first  child  of 
American  parents  bom  In  the  area. 

Irwin  bought  a  parcel  of  land  near  what  Is 
now  Riverside  and  Mlrlmar  drives  from 
Joseph  Ducharme  Sr.  Price  was  a  barrel  of 
uhiskey  and  a  barrel  of  flour.  The  transfer 
V  as  the  first  real  estate  deed  recorded  In 
Brown  County. 

Irwin's  store  was  also  the  post  oflBce,  with 
a  Masonic  lodge  in  a  room  upstairs. 

Irwin  was  named  a  Justice  of  the  peace  In 
1820  and  served  with  the  legislative  council 
of  Michigan  until  1830.  He  organized  a  volun- 
teer company  during  the  Black  Hawk  war  of 
1832  and  was  named  Indian  agent  a  year 
later. 

When  Henry  Balrd  brought  his  14-year-old 
bride  to  Shantytown  In  1824  he  moved  Into 
part  of  a  log  house  which  had  been  the  Fort 
Smith  officer's  quarters.  The  John  Dous- 
mans  occupied  the  other  half  of  the  struc- 
ture. 

Morgan  L.  Martin  also  spent  time  In  the 
area,  coming  In  1827  at  the  suggestion  of 
his  consln  James  Doty.  Also  In  1827,  Rev. 
Richard  Cadle  and  his  sister,  Sarah,  began 
an  Episcopal  mission  In  Shantytown. 

In  1830,  George  McWllllams  and  Edwin 
Hart  started  to  build  a  mission  house  which 
was  chartered  by  the  second  session  of  the 
Wisconsin  territorial  legislature  as  Wisconsin 
University  of  Green  Bay  and  later  called 
Hobart  University.  The  school  lasted  until 
1831. 

In  1831,  a  Catholic  church  was  built  be- 
tween what  Is  now  Riverside  Drive  and  Al- 
louez  Cemetery.  First  pastor  was  Rev.  Samuel 
Mazzuchelll.  Trustees  of  the  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  parish  were  Louis  Grlgnon, 
Jacques  Porlier  and  Hyott  Brlsque. 

In  1833,  Father  Ma2zuchelli  brought  in  two 
nuns  to  open  a  school.  They  purchased  a 
home  from  Balrd  and  helped  nurse  the  popu- 
lace diu-lng  a  cholera  epidemic. 

The  actual  Town  of  Allouez  came  Into 
being  April  7,  1874.  after  residents  of  the  area 
petitioned  for  establishment  of  a  new  town. 

Thomas  McLean  was  elected  first  chairman, 
with  Joseph  Ducharme  and  Joseph  Thomas 
supervisors.  The  treasurer  was  hired  for  one 
per  cent  of  all  the  taxes  he  collected.  The  first 
clerk  wns  paid  $25  a  year.  Original  tax  levy 
was  $950 — $800  for  schools  and  $150  for  gen- 
eral operations. 

Roads  were  a  concern  then,  as  now,  and  In 
1893  Allouez  set  aside  $500  to  put  a  foot 
bridge  across  the  Devil  River.  Eight  years 
later  the  bridge  was  Judged  worn  out  and  a 
new  steel  one  had  to  be  built.  The  town 
fathers  salvaged  materials  from  the  bridge 
and  sold  them  for  $20.50.  splitting  the  talc* 
equally  with  the  town  of  Bellevue. 


JUNE  15TH:  A  DAY  OF  BITTERNESS 
FOR  LITHUANIANS  THROUGHOUT 
THE  WORLD 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday,  June  18,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
blacks  in  America  are  not  free,  we  are 
not  free.  When  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 
are  oppressed,  we  too  are  oppressed. 
Similiarly,  when  Lithuanians  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  Russia  are  persecuted,  liberty 
is  diminished  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  in  this  light  that  Jtme  15  takes  on 
special  meaning.  For  on  June  15,  1940, 
Lithuania  was  forcibly  annexed  into  the 
Soviet  Union.  Russia's  Lithuanian  cit- 
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izens  yearn  to  be  free.  They  are  striving, 
with  the  aid  of  Lithuanian  Americans, 
to  publicize  their  plight  and  educate  the 
free  world. 

Let  us  remember  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple and  their  cause,  and  rededicate  our- 
selves to  letting  freedom  reign  in  Russia, 
America  and  throughout  the  world. 


June  18  y  1973 


THE   198TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
BATTLE  OF  BUNKER  HILL 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHnSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  IS,  1973 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
commemorate  the  198th  anniversary  of 
the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  This  first 
major  battle  of  the  Revolution  was  an 
attempt  by  about  1,000  colonialists  to  lay 
seige  to  the  city  of  Boston,  to  drive  the 
British  troops  out.  The  colonial  force  ob- 
jected to  the  loss  of  their  almost  century 
old  right  to  a  high  level  of  self-govern- 
ment. Their  anger  was  aroused  when 
King  George  III  attempted  to  levy  taxes 
on  their  tea — an  act  on  which  they  had 
not  been  given  the  opportunity  to  vote. 
When  George  III  quartered  troops  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  tlie  people  of  the  sur- 
rounding area  decided  to  revolt.  They 
could  not  see  King  George's  right  to  rule 
in  their  private  affairs,  especially  since 
they  had  no  voice  in  the  election  of  the 
English  Parliament. 

The  battle  which  we  commemorate  to- 
day actually  took  place  on  Breeds  Hill 
overlooking  Boston.  During  the  night, 
the  1,000  American  troops  fortified  the 
hill.  The  following  day  they  fought  off 
2,000  well-trained  British  regulars  for 
hours.  The  British  received  very  heavy 
casualties,  but  as  the  Americans  began 
to  run  out  of  ammunition,  the  British 
finally  succeeded  in  driving  them  from 
the  hiU. 

Instead  of  routing  or  capturing  the 
American  force  and  ending  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  in  Its  infancy,  the  British 
had  allowed  the  colonialists  to  win  a 
moral  victory.  Before  the  battle,  they 
had  not  considered  that  a  determined 
force  of  colonial  militia  might  withstand 
British  regulars  for  so  long  and  make 
them  pay  so  heavily.  This  battle  initiated 
the  colonialists  determination  to  fortify 
every  hill  and  dispute  every  inch  of 
ground  with  the  British.  It  proved  that 
the  American  colonialists  would  stand 
up  and  fight  for  their  rights.  It  showed 
their  determination  to  strive  for  the 
ideal  of  freedom. 

In  this  battle,  our  Nation's  first  major 
step  toward  independence,  our  ancestors 
fought  for  freedom  and  equality.  Today, 
we  certainly  have  our  independence; 
strength,  prestige  and  glory  mark  our  po- 
sition in  the  world.  Our  country  had 
taken  many  long  strides  toward  equality 
and  toward  the  essential  rights  of  free- 
dom of  speech  and  religion,  freedom 
from  fear  and  want.  But  we  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go  before  these  freedoms 
are  truly  inalienable. 

Today,  as  we  remember  tills  battle  and 


the  ideals  for  which  our  ancestors  fought 
so  hard,  can  we  honestly  say  that  we 
have  lived  up  to  the  standard  they  set 
for  us? 

Our  system  of  checks  and  balances  has 
been  perilously  assaulted. 

The  executive  branch  has  impounded 
funds  for  domestic  reform  programs  es- 
tablished by  our  elected  legislators.  Gov- 
ernment corruption  has  become  wide- 
spread, and  an  unpopular,  distant  war 
continues.  All  of  these  seem  to  be  remi- 
niscent of  the  outrages  perpetrated  in 
the  time  of  King  George,  that  led  to  the 
Revolution  and  to  the  battle  that  we 
honor  today. 

Let  the  remembrance  of  this  Bunker 
Hill  Day  serve  to  remind  us  of  our  re- 
sponsibility, not  only  to  ourselves,  but 
to  the  proud  revolutionaries  who  won  for 
us  this  great  land,  and  to  our  descendants 
to  whom  we  should  bequeath  an  even 
greater  land.  Only  after  we  have  accom- 
plished the  objectives  of  lasting  peace 
and  freedom  will  we  have  met  our  obliga- 
tions to  the  founders  and  defenders  of 
our  country. 


JUSTICE  REGARDLESS  OF  THE 
ABILITY  TO  PAY 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  IS,  1973 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  appalling  inequities  in  our  society 
Is  the  disparity  between  legal  recourse 
available  to  the  rich  and  that  available 
to  the  poor.  Yet,  like  many  American 
inequities,  this  problem  is  one  which  we 
have  the  means  and  the  abiUty  to  correct 
at  least  in  part — through  the  creation  of 
a  National  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
A  bill  proposing  such  a  corporation  will 
be  before  us  for  a  vote  on  Wednesday.  I 
urge  passage  of  this  measure.  The  op- 
portimity  to  seek  legal  redress  is  funda- 
mental to  our  democracy.  A  person's 
wealth  should  not  determine  the  avail- 
ability of  such  opportunity. 

I  submit  the  following  editorial  from 

the  Columbus  Dispatch  of  May  29  which 

demonstrates  why  a  solution  such  as  a 

National  Corporation  should  be  sought: 

Day  in  Cotjrt  Pbice  Soartno 

Many  an  American  Is  haunted  by  the  lin- 
gering fear  that  when  the  time  comes  fr>r 
his  day  in  court  he  wUl  be  denied  It  simply 
because  of  the  economics  of  it  all. 

He  is  not  concerned  he  will  be  caught  In 
some  highly  spectacular  legal  action  where 
costs  run  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars. 

He  is  concerned  by  the  routine  costs  of 
more  mundane  matters  such  as  a  dispute 
over  an  Installment  or  with  landlords  and 
collection  agencies  or  even  such  common- 
place tiSs  as  those  with  a  neighbor  or  a 
spouse. 

For  the  wealthy,  legal  fees  are  no  prob- 
lem. Those  in  the  middle  Income  brackets 
generally  can  find  financial  backing  on  their 
credit  ratings. 

But  for  the  poor  this  constitutes  a  monu- 
mental problem.  While  he  can  turn  to  legal 
aid  groups  and  the  public  defender  In  crlml- 
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nal  cases,  he  has  little  recoiirse  In  clvU  law- 
suits. 

Congress  has  before  it  a  recommendation 
from  the  Nixon  Administration  which  would 
go  far  In  helping  the  nation's  poor  obtain 
high  quality  legal  assistance  In  civil  mat- 
ters. 

The  proposal  calls  for  creation  of  an  In- 
dependent Legal  Services  Corporation  and 
would  be  funded  to  the  tune  of  $71.5  mil- 
lion during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

That  funding  totsd  Is  an  Index  to  what 
legal  services  are  costing  In  this  country. 
Minimum  attorney  charges  of  $50  an  hour 
are  not  uncommon.  Court  costs,  too,  can  be 
prohibitive. 

Without  such  a  program,  the  poorer  Amer- 
ican Is  faced  with  unacceptable  choices.  He 
can  remain  silent  and  not  defend  himself  at 
all  or  he  can  violate  the  maxim  that  "the 
man  who  represents  himself  in  court  has  a 
fool  for  a  client." 

Worse,  he  can  attempt  to  settle  the  dispute 
with  bare  knuckles  in  the  street. 

Justice  would  be  far  better  served  tf  dlf- 
rences  are  settled  rationally  within  the  con- 
fines of  a  courtroom. 


THE     STATE     DEPARTMENT     ON 
RHODESIAN  CHROME 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  18,  1973 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ground 
imder  arguments  defending  the  Rhode- 
sian  chrome  amendment  has  been  cnun- 
bling  steadily  ever  since  Congress  passed 
the  amendment  in  1971.  Convincing  evi- 
dence has  sliown  that  the  amendment 
makes  no  sense  from  the  standpoint  of 
national  security  and  is  actually  damag- 
ing to  the  American  economy. 

Now  we  have  a  statement  in  which 
the  Department  of  State  effectively  re- 
futes five  frequently  heard  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  amendment. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  our  colleague  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Vander  Jagt)  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  African 
Affairs  says  of  the  Rhodesian  chrome 
amendment: 

In  my  four  years  as  Assistant  Secretary 
the  exemption  of  Rhodesian  sanctions  has 
been  the  most  serious  blow  to  the  credibility 
of  our  African  policy. 

With  the  evidence  against  the  amend- 
ment mounting  with  the  passage  of  time. 
Its  proponents  have  little  left  now  but 
an  iiTelevant  contention  that  we  should 
uphold  this  violation  of  international 
law  so  as  to  show  the  world  that  the  U.S. 
Congress  Is  a  power  superior  to  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council.  Surely 
Members  of  Congress  do  not  propose  to 
base  our  laws  on  such  irrational  ground. 
The  United  States,  like  any  other  coun- 
try, regularly  binds  itself  to  international 
obUgations  for  its  own  benefit  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  world  at  large.  Surely 
the  Congress  does  not  want  to  make  a 
practice  of  going  back  on  the  word  of  two 
Presidents  just  to  prove  that  it  is  tough. 
It  is  time  for  us  to  recommit  ourselves 
to  international  social  justice,  law,  and 
order  by  again  adhering  to  the  U.N. 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia  that  we  freely 
accepted  for  4  years. 


With  the  permission  of  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt,  I  include  the  letter  to  him  from 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  David  D. 
Newsom  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

June  12,  1973. 
Hon.  Gttt  Vander  Jagt, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Gdy  :  Following  our  conversation  the 
other  evening  at  the  British  Embassy,  I  felt 
that  some  further  comments  on  the  Rho- 
desian chrome  issue  might  be  helpful  to  you. 
The  standard  arguments  in  favor  of  an 
exemption  from  the  sanctions  for  strategic 
minerals  and  my  comments  on  them  are  as 
follows : 

1.  We  need  the  minerals  for  national  de- 
fense purposes.  If  this  argument  bad  validity 
at  any  time  It  would  seem  to  be  negated  by 
the  fact  that  we  are  currently  requesting  the 
Congress  to  release  chrome  from  our  stock- 
pile. The  other  major  mineral  imported  from 
Rhodesia,  nickel,  is  being  reduced  to  zero  In 
the  stockpile.  It  Is  also  pertinent  to  point 
out  that  of  our  total  chrome  Imports  only 
10%  goes  for  direct  defense  purposes. 

2.  Rhodesian  sanctions  have  increased  our 
dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union.  We  pur- 
chased approximately  30%  of  our  metallur- 
gical grade  chrome  from  the  Soviet  Union 
before  sanctions  because  Soviet  chrome  ore 
is  the  richest  In  the  world.  The  exemptions 
under  Rhodesian  sanctions  did  not  decrease 
the  dependence  on  Soviet  chrome,  the  Im- 
ports of  which  have  even  Increased.  Chrome 
Is  also  available  from  South  Africa,  T\u'key 
and  Iran. 

3.  The  Soviet  Union  raised  the  price  of 
chrome  because  of  Rhodesian  sanctions.  The 
price  of  chrome  actually  went  up  because  of 
a  general  rise  In  the  price  of  minerals  world- 
wide related  only  marginally  to  Rhodesian 
sanctions.  Iran  was  the  first  actually  to  in- 
crease Us  price.  We  have  always  paid  son^e- 
thing  of  a  premium  for  Soviet  ore  because  It 
Is  of  the  highest  grade. 

4.  Our  exemptions  represent  only  a  small 
portion  of  Rhodesian  trade  since  others  are 
not  obeying  the  sanctions.  In^jorts  of  stra- 
tegic minerals  from  Rhodesia  In  1972 
amounted  to  approximately  $13  million.  In 
1973  so  far  more  than  $8  million,  representing 
nearly  5'i  of  Rhodesia's  trade.  While  the 
percentage  Is  small,  the  psychological  Impact 
Is  great  and  the  foreign  exchange  helps  Rho- 
desia in  the  area  where  sanctions  have  hurt 
the  most.  In  our  relations  with  the  Africans, 
unfortunately  it  Is  the  fact  that  we  are 
legally  breaking  sanctions  which  is  high- 
lighted. The  Africans  have  been  slow  to  put 
the  spotlight  on  other  sanctions  violations 
although  they  are  now  moving  to  do  this 
more  effectively. 

5.  SaTictions  are  not  effective.  It  Is  true 
that  sanctions  are  not  totally  effective,  but 
they  are  the  one  element  pushing  the  Rho- 
desians  to  negotiate  and  to  make  a  settle- 
ment. Moderate  Africans  within  Rhodesia 
urge  that  sanctions  be  continued  even 
though  they  may  themselves  be  hurt  by  them. 

In  my  four  years  as  Assistant  Secretary  the 
exemption  on  Rhodesian  sanctions  has  been 
the  most  serious  blow  to  the  credibility  of 
our  African  policy.  While  you  and  I  In  our 
travels  may  not  encounter  strong  expressions 
on  this  subject,  our  Ambassadors  in  certain 
key  countries  emphasize  the  Importance  of 
this  Issue  in  the  basic  attitudes  of  these 
countries  toward  us.  The  fact  that  we  have 
In  African  eyes  chosen  to  go  counter  to  a 
mandatory  Security  Council  resolution  and 
have  for  our  own  purposes  weakened  sanc- 
tions suggests  to  the  Africans  that  we  do 
not  attach  importance  to  the  Institutions 
and  issue  of  significance  to  them.  The  Im- 
pact is  greatest  In  countries  where  we  have 
very  specific  Interests,  such  as  Nigeria  and 
Kenya,  and  Is  greatest  among  the  youth  who 
are  the  coming  generation  In  Africa. 


I  hope  the  foregoing  will  be  helpful  to  you 
as  you  contemplate  the  Issue  now  once  more 
put  before  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

DAvn>  D.  Newsom, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs. 


BUSINESS  INVESTMENT  THE  KEY- 
STONE OF  ECONOMIC  ABUNDANCE 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

of   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  18,  1973 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  an  unhappy  fact  that  the  American 
economy  has  fast  been  losing  its  ability 
to  compete  with  other  nations  in  world 
markets.  We  hear  every  day  of  workers 
being  laid  off  and  factories  closed  down 
because  of  competition  from  imports. 
Organized  labor  has  been  advocating  the 
building  of  a  high  wall  of  protection 
around  oui'  shores  to  keep  out  foreign 
goods.  The  dollar  has  been  devalued; 
tiiat  is,  cheapened,  twice  within  the  past 
2  years  in  au  effort  to  strengthen  our 
weakened  ini.ernational  trading  position. 
It  now  takes  over  $100  to  buy  the  same 
ounce  of  gold  which  2  years  ago  was 
priced  at  $35. 

Our  Nation  incurred  its  first  balance- 
of-trade  deficit  of  this  century  in  1971, 
v\hen  our  imports  exceeded  our  exports 
by  $2.1  billion.  In  1972  the  trade  deficit 
worsened  considerably,  totaling  $6.4  bil- 
lion. The  sad  story  is  that  foreign  prod- 
ucts now  accoimt  for  9  out  of  10  home 
radios  bought  in  this  counti-y,  1  out  of  6 
new  cars,  7  out  of  10  sweaters,  19  of  20 
motorcycles,  and  9  out  of  10  baseball 
gloves. 

America's  exports  during  the  decade 
of  the  19C0's  grew  at  a  slower  rate  than 
the  exports  of  our  European  trading 
partners  and  at  a  considerable  slower 
rate  than  exports  of  Canada  and  espe- 
cially Japan.  During  that  decade  Japa- 
nese exports  expanded  over  16  percent 
a  year  ago,  a  pace  more  than  double  the 
7-percent  growth  rate  for  the  United 
States. 

A  large  part  of  the  reason  for  our 
deteriorating  trade  balance  is  because  in 
1970,  the  average  labor  cost  per  Ameri- 
can worker  was  $4.18  an  hour;  this  ex- 
ceeded the  labor  cost  per  West  German 
worker  by  nearly  2  to  1,  the  labor  cost  per 
French,  Italian,  and  British  worker  by 
more  than  2  to  1,  and  the  labor  cost  of 
the  Japanese  worker  by  better  than  4  to 
1.  In  that  year,  $100  could  buy  only  24 
man-hours  of  labor  in  our  country  com- 
pared to  105  man-hours  in  Japan. 

Productivity  is  the  key  to  improvement 
in  our  foreign  trade  balance  and  tlie  road 
to  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  all 
Americans.  By  productivity  is  meant  the 
rate  of  output,  whicii  usually  is  measured 
in  terms  of  output  per  man-hour.  If  a 
worker  can  produce  more  per  hour  this 
year  than  last  year,  his  product  can  now 
be  sold  more  cheaply  and  the  worker  can 
be  paid  more.  Increases  in  productivity 
come  about  as  the  result  of  changes  in 
various  factors:  Better  managerial  tech- 
niques, more  eflBcient  layout  of  work,  im- 
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proved  worker  morale,  incentive  plans 
such  as  bonuses  and  profit  sharing,  and 
perhaps  most  of  all,  from  the  use  of  capi- 
tal equipment.  Machinery  has  eased 
man's  burden  since  time  immemorial, 
especially  so  since  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion of  the  19th  Century. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States  has 
been  lagging  behind  other  Industrial  na- 
tions in  the  accumulation  of  capital.  Dur- 
ing the  years  1961  to  1967  the  annual  rate 
of  capital  investment  in  these  United 
States — about  17  percent — was  lower 
than  that  in  any  of  the  other  major 
countries.  According  to  the  International 
Economic  Report  of  the  President,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  March  1973,  gross 
private  investment  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment as  a  share  of  GNP  averaged  an- 
nually, during  the  recent  1969-71  pe- 
riod, only  10  percent  in  the  United  States 
compared  to  13  percent  in  Canada,  17 
percent  in  Prance  and  also  in  West  Ger- 
many, and  fully  20  percent  in  Japan. 

Our  lagging  growth  rate  in  capital  in- 
vestment is  reflected  in  our  lagging 
growth  rate  in  productivity,  which,  as  I 
have  said,  is  a  basic  measure  of  our  abil- 
ity to  compete  abroad  and  of  our  ability 
to  forgo  a  higher  standard  of  living  for 
ourselves  and  our  children.  Below  are 
shown  the  productivity  trends  for  lead- 
ing industrial  countries,  taken  from  the 
President's  International  Economic 
Report  of  March  1973: 


Percent  increase  in 
productivity' 

Between  1965 
and  1972 

Between  1971 
and  1972 

United  Slates 

20.0 

3  5 

United  Kinidoin 

36.6 

8. 1 

Italy 

West  Germany 

41.5 

42.0 

5.0 
3.8 

France 

Japan 

53. 3 

130. 3 

8.2 
11.7 

>  Percentaies  are  calculated  from  1972  figures  wliicli  ara 
estimates. 

At  the  same  time  that  American  capi- 
tal investment  and  productivity  are  lag- 
ging, compared  to  many  of  the  economies 
with  which  we  must  compete  in  world 
markets,  certain  groups  in  our  Nation 
stoutly  oppose  congressional  efforts  to 
stimulate  research  and  development  ex- 
penditures, plant  and  equipment  spend- 
ing, and  productivity  improvements.  For 
example,  organized  labor,  the  same  pres- 
sure group  which  now  is  agitating  for  a 
high  tariff  wall  around  this  country  on 
the  ground  that  our  industries  are  too 
sick  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  for- 
eign enterprise,  bitterly  fought  against 
provisions  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971  de- 
signed to  put  some  life  into  our  com- 
petitive stance — provisions  such  as  the 
7  percent  tax  credit  for  corporate  capital 
Investments  and  the  Mcelerated  depreci- 
ation write-off  for  plant  equipment  and 
machinery. 

A  little  noticed  but  very  important  part 
of  our  wage-price  stabilization  program 
has  been  the  establishment  of  the  Presi- 
dent's National  Commission  on  Produc- 
tivity. The  Commission  is  charged  with 
the  task  of  exploring  the  whole  subject 
of  productivity  and  promoting  increases 
in  its  growth  in  every  way  possible.  ITie 
Commission's  work  may  have  more  long- 
range  Importance  than  our  current  pro- 
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gram  of  wage  and  price  restraints,  be- 
cause the  success  of  our  efforts  to  curb 
inflation,  to  compete  in  world  markets, 
to  raise  the  national  standard  of  living, 
to  achieve  full  employment,  and  to  at- 
tain our  environmental  and  social  goals 
ultimately  depends  on  how  well  we  per- 
form in  the  productivity  area.  The  ad- 
vent of  "productivity  bargaining"  in 
labor-management  negotiations  is  one 
encouraging  sign  that  organized  labor 
recognizes  the  key  role  of  productivity.  A 
productivity  bargain  has  been  defined  as 
"a  settlement  whereby  employees  accept 
changes  in  working  arrangements  which 
will  achieve  more  economic  production 
in  return  for  higher  pay  or  other  specific 
benefits."  In  recent  years,  productivity 
bargaining  has  resulted  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  restrictive  work  rules  and  other 
drags  on  output  in  such  basic  industries 
as  steel  production,  construction,  long- 
shoring,  and  the  railroads.  This  kind  of 
bargaining  is  a  promising  new  develop- 
ment on  the  labor-management  scene. 

Capital  Investment,  in  providing  the 
tools  and  facilities  of  production,  enables 
workers  to  produce  more  and  earn  more. 
It  takes  a  lot  of  money  to  create  and 
maintain  a  job  for  each  worker.  Suppose 
businessmen  and  investors  did  not  sup- 
ply the  tools  and  equipment;  suppose 
each  worker  had  to  supply  his  own?  The 
American  Rolling  Mills,  in  a  house  organ 
article,  refers  to  such  a  situation  in  an 
Imaginary  ad.  This  ad  reads : 

Wanted:  experienced  open-hearth  man 
who  can  furnish  his  own  open-hearth  fur- 
nace; good  pay,  steady  work,  furnace  must  be 
in  good  condition. 

What  steelworker  can  supply  his  own 
open-hearth  furnace?  What  machinist 
owns  his  own  lathes"  What  engineer 
his  own  locomotive?  How  much  wealth 
could  American  workers  produce  if  they 
had  to  furnish  their  own  tools  and  equip- 
ment? 

We  need  employers  and  investors  to 
supply  enough  equipment  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  new  workers  coming  into 
the  Job  market  each  year,  and  to  replace 
machines  that  are  worn  out  and  out- 
dated. The  way  to  more  jobs  and  greater 
abimdance  is  to  have  more  investors.  The 
way  to  have  more  investors  Is  to  let 
them  try  to  make  profits  in  a  free  mar- 
ket. Profits  represent  the  wages,  the 
earnings  of  those  who  are  willing  to  take 
the  risks  of  owning  business  enterprises. 
Samuel  Gompers,  founding  father  of  the 
old  Ameircan  Federation  of  Labor  and  its 
president  for  nearly  40  years,  spoke  with 
clear  vision  and  understanding  when  he 
said: 

The  worst  crime  against  working  people 
Is  a  company  that  falls  to  make  a  profit. 


REPEAL  OF  THE  BREAD  TAX 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  18,  1973 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day Introduced  legislation  to  repeal  the 
75  cents  per  bushel  processing  tax  im- 
posed on  all  wheat  processed  for  domestic 
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consumption.  This  processing  tax,  paid 
by  the  millers  or  bakers,  is,  in  effect,  a  re- 
gressive bread  tax  which  is  estimated  to 
increase  the  cost  of  the  average  loaf  of 
broad  by  approximately  2  cents. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  in 
reporting  out  the  Agriculture  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1973  included  an 
amendment  deleting  this  tax  at  the  end 
of  this  year.  By  a  vote  of  77  to  12,  the 
Senate  accepted  a  floor  amendment  mov- 
ing the  effective  date  of  the  repeal  of  the 
bread  tax  to  the  time  of  the  enactment 
of  the  farm  bill.  It  would  be  my  hope 
that  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
will  accept  this  amendment  and  make 
the  repeal  of  this  tax  effective  as  of 
July  1  of  this  year. 

This  tax  should  be  repealed  for  it 
places  a  highly  regressive  tax  on  the 
consumer,  the  millers,  and  the  large 
number  of  small  Independent  bakers  who 
have  been  caught  between  rising  wheat 
prices  and  the  Cost  of  Living  Coimcil's 
controls. 

Since  January  1,  1972,  it  is  reported 
that  81  major  independent  bakery 
plants  have  been  forced  out  of  business. 
There  are  approximately  300  independ- 
ent wholesale  bakeries  left  in  the 
United  States — and  they  are  facing  im- 
minent bankruptcy  because  of  the  cost 
squeeze  which  has  developed  in  the  last 
2  years.  If  this  tax  is  not  repealed,  it  is 
certain  that  there  will  be  further  busi- 
ness collapses — with  the  result  that  the 
industry  will  become  highly  monopolistic 
and  the  consumer  will  suffer  for  decades 
to  come.  The  repeal  of  this  bread  tax 
will  permit  the  survival  of  these  small, 
hometown  bakeries,  reduce  the  pressures 
for  an  upward  increase  in  the  price  of 
bread,  and  probably  result  In  some  price 
reductions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
legislation  will  be  accepted  by  the  House 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


THE    33D    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
SOVIET  INVASION  OF  LTTHUANLA 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or   NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  18,  1973 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month 
marks  the  33d  anniversary  of  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Lithuania.  This  is  a  day  of 
special  sadness ;  not  only  for  Lithuanians 
but  for  all  freedom  loving  people 
throughout  the  world.  On  that  day  In 
1940,  that  independent  nation  was  forci- 
bly annexed  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Lithuania  achieved  its  independence  on 
February  18,  1918,  following  more  than 
100  years  of  Soviet  domination.  Thereaf- 
ter, they  made  remarkable  economic  and 
political  progress.  Their  achievements 
were  cut  short  in  1940  by  the  German 
invasion;  a  short  time  later  the  Russians 
occupied  the  country.  A  gallant  people, 
the  Lithuanians  waged  a  brave  fight  for 
their  freedom ;  faced  with  mass  deporta- 
tions, msmy  died  resisting  their  oppres- 
sors. 

Lithuanians  are  still  risking  their 
lives  in  defiance  of  the  Communist  re- 
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gime.  Their  courage  and  determination 
serve  to  remind  us  all  that  there  has 
been  no  real  acceptance  of  the  Soviet 
rule  there  to  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  remember  this  day  Is 
not  a  happy  task,  but  it  is  significant 
for  it  symbolizes  the  spirit  of  those  who 
have  not  given  up  their  struggle  for  a 
free  Lithuania.  We  all  hope  that  they 
will  one  day  be  successful. 


A   CONGRESSMAN    REFLECTS   ON 
AMNESTY 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  IS,  1973 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  oui'  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Robison)  has  in 
recent  weeks  sought  to  place  into  per- 
spective the  issue  of  amnesty.  He  merits 
high  praise  for  that  effort. 

While  loud  voices  have  been  clamoring 
either  for  an  unconditional,  blanket 
amnesty  or  for  no  amnesty  whatsoever, 
Mr.  RoBisoN  has  clearly  laid  out  for 
Congress  and  the  American  people  both 
the  history  of  amnesty  and  the  philos- 
ophy behind  the  action  to  grant  amnesty. 

I  concur  with  Mr.  Robison  that  it  is 
not  yet  time  to  consider  any  specific  leg- 
islative amnesty  proposal.  But  I  also 
concur  that  we  should  use  this  time  to 
give  thought  to  what  form  an  amnesty 
should  take  if,  in  fact,  one  is  declared 
at  some  future  time.  Some  are  firm  in 
their  resolve  on  the  subject;  few,  how- 
ever, at  this  time  have  the  proper  knowl- 
edge or  imderstanding  to  have  a  firm 
position.  ITius,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
take  steps  now  to  consider  this  question, 
which  could  have  impact  on  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans. 

I  am  pleased  that  Mr.  Robison  has 
undertaken  the  responsibility  of  bring- 
ing forth  the  various  ramfications  of  the 
amnesty  issue.  He  is  demonstrating  once 
again  not  only  his  thoughtful  and  care- 
ful analysis,  but  his  commitment  to  the 
obligations  of  a  legislator. 

An  article  by  Norman  C.  Miller  In  the 
Monday,  Jvme  18,  Wall  Street  Journal 
does  an  excellent  job  of  presenting  the 
qualities  of  thoughtfulness  and  com- 
passion which  have  been  the  hallmarks 
of  Mr.  Robison's  years  in  the  House.  All 
of  us  could  do  well  to  give  careful  thought 
to  the  article  and  to  Mr.  Robison's  artic- 
ulate, deep-felt  responses  to  Mr.  Miller's 
questions: 

A  Congressman  Reflects  on  Amnesty 
(By  Norman  C.  Miller) 

Washington. — Amnesty.  The  very  w<xd 
provokes  intense  emotion.  President  Nixon, 
reflecting  dominant  public  opinion,  declares 
there  shall  be  no  forgiveness  for  Vietnam 
draft  dodgers  or  deserters.  In  Congress,  there 
Is  almost  no  dispute  of  the  President's  hard 
line.  The  tiny  band  of  Democrats  openly  urg- 
ing amnesty  are  all  ultra-liberals,  predictable 
spokesmen  for  any  and  all  anti-Vietnam  and 
anti-Nison  causes,  and  they  exert  little  influ- 
ence on  most  lawmakers. 

It's  surprising,  then,  to  find  a  lonely  am- 
nesty advocate  on  the  Republican  side  who  Is 
a  piUar  of  the  congressional  establishment. 
Howard  Robison  Is  a  16-year  OOP  veteran  al- 
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most  unknown  outside  the  House  but  highly 
respected  within  it  for  his  thoughtful  ap- 
proach to  Issues.  And  lately,  the  balding  57- 
year-old  Congressman  has  taken  to  the  House 
floor  for  a  series  of  speeches  calling  for  a 
period  of  national  reconciliation — "a  bind- 
ing up  of  the  nation's  wounds" — after  a  bit- 
terly divisive  war. 

"Amnesty  could  be  another  step  In  the 
process  of  reconciliation — not  a  daring  stroke 
taken  by  a  trembling  government  in  the  face 
of  a  truculent  minority  that  threatens  our  in- 
stitutions, but  a  display  of  magnanimity  and 
governmental  self-confidence,"  he  declared  in 
the  first  of  several  of  his  speeches.  "Only  a 
strong  and  self-assured  government  can  af- 
ford to  forgive;  weak  regimes  cannot  afford 
to  give  an  inch." 

It  has  been  Rep.  Robison's  hope  that  his 
speeches  would  spark  the  beginning  of  an 
amnesty  debate  among  the  many  lawmakers 
who  share  his  moderate  politics.  But  that  has 
not  occurred  so  far,  unfortunately.  Amnesty 
svu'ely  is  an  issue  deserving  debate,  which- 
ever side  one  takes. 

Quite  apart  from  the  merits  of  Rep.  Robi- 
son's amnesty  argument,  it  is  worth  examin- 
ing the  reasons  why  this  Republican  Con- 
gressman from  conservative  upstate  New 
York  chose  to  confront  this  politically 
charged  issue.  Por  Mr.  Robison's  approach  to 
politics  Illustrates  a  style  that  is  too  seldom 
recognized.  At  a  time  when  the  Watergate 
scandal  casts  a  cloud  over  all  politicians,  it  Is 
well  to  remember  that  there  are  politicians 
who  deeply  care  about  the  issues,  who  ago- 
nize over  them,  who  shun  shoot-from-the-hlp 
solutions,  who  aren't  fearful  of  takmg  the 
unpopular  side  when  their  conscience  de- 
mands it.  Often,  tliey  do  not  get  headlines, 
yet  they  can  exercise  seminal  influence. 

The  scope  of  Rep.  Robison's  thinking  is  in- 
dicated by  this  abridged  version  of  a  lengthy 
tape-recorded  interview  with  him : 

Q.  Why  did  you  decide  tc  take  on  the 
amnesty  issue? 

A.  WeU,  I  was  here  in  the  days  when  the 
war  began  and  maybe  I  have  some  feeling 
that  perhaps  I  could  have  done  something  to 
bead  It  off.  Maybe  I'm  trying  to  wash  my  con- 
science In  part. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  hurt  me,  bothered  me, 
worried  me — not  so  much  the  war  itself  as 
much  as  what  It  was  doing  to  the  country, 
the  young  people.  And  I  guess  if  you  want 
to  look  to  motivation,  I  want  to  heal  those 
wounds. 

One  other  thing,  the  President  on  a  couple 
of  occasions  took  what  I  thought  was  an  un- 
necessarily bardnosed  attitude  toward  the 
question  of  amnesty.  It  didn't  seem  to  me 
that  this  Is  quite  the  way  I  would  like  to 
see  the  public  viewpoint  toward  the  end 
of  the  war  expressed. 

I  think  it's  important  to  do  all  that  we  can 
now,  not  to  wipe  off  the  slate,  but  to  at  least 
produce  an  atmosphere  within  which  differ- 
ences of  opinion  and  attitudes  that  were  so 
strong  between  young  people  and  older  peo- 
ple over  the  whole  war  episode  can  be  sub- 
merged In  a  new  feeling  of  national  unity. 
I  Just  want  the  whole  thmg  behind  us,  for 
the  younger  citizens  especially. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  the  President  has 
taken  a  hardnoeed  position  against  amnesty? 

A.  I'm  not  sure  I  understand  the  President 
when  he  says  he's  against  amnesty.  If  he 
means  blanket  amnesty,  then  I'm  against  it, 
too.  It's  impractical,  It's  unfair,  it's  inequita- 
ble to  those  who  served  In  the  war  and,  par- 
ticularly, to  those  who  died  In  the  war  or 
who  were  wounded  in  the  war. 

But  I  do  believe  the  time  is  going  to  come 
when,  if  not  Mr.  Nixon,  then  another  Presi- 
dent or  the  Congress,  wUl  have  to  say :  These 
young  men  are  in  Canada  or  elsewhere  and 
they  are  looking  for  some  sort  of  resolution 
of  their  lives.  We  can't  leave  them  there  and 
forget  about  them  or  let  tuem  come  home  at 
their  own  risk  and  face  criminal  proceedings, 
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each  and  every  one.  That  would  clog  up  the 
criminal  court  dockets  .a  little  more  and  it 
could  be  two  years  or  so  before  some  would 
have  a  trial.  We  can  do  that  or  we  can  be 
practical  and  begin  to  think  about  how  you 
set  up  a  review  board  of  some  sort,  and  try  to 
encourage  resolution  of  the  problem  rather 
than  Just  resist  trying  to  find  an  answer  to  It. 

Q.  Do  you  rule  out  amnesty  for  deserters? 

A.  I  tend  to,  yes.  My  tentative  opinion  Is 
that  there's  a  difference  In  motivation.  The 
deserter  did  go  Into  service,  did  take  an  oath 
of  service,  and  I  think  the  responsibilities 
that  he  accepted  were  different  or  heavier 
than  those  who  merely  ran  away  from  the 
posslbUlty  of  assuming  those  responsibilities. 

Q.  Let  me  cite  some  of  the  arguments 
against  amnesty  so  you  could  speak  specifi- 
cally to  these  points.  The  President,  among 
others,  contends  that  an  amnesty  would  dis- 
honor those  who  did  serve. 

A.  Well,  yes,  I  think  a  blanket  amnesty 
possibly  would.  But  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
where  you  try  to  apply  an  equitable  standard 
for  those  who  served  and  for  those  who  did 
not,  I  don't  think  that  brings  dishonor  on 
anybody.  And,  In  fact,  probably  does  the  na- 
tional concepts  of  Jvistice  honor.  Instead. 

Q.  What  about  the  argument  that  an 
amnesty  would  encourage  disrespect  for  all 
laws  and  even  sanction  lawbreaking? 

A.  I  don't  think  the  numbers  of  people 
we're  talking  about  are  all  that  big.  I  wish 
you  could  give  me  some  good  statistics  on  it. 
As  best  we  can  discover,  Pat  Buchanan  [a 
White  House  aide]  is  about  right  when  he 
put  the  number  at  about  15,000. 

I  dont  think  that  is  such  a  large  number 
of  lawbreakers  that  the  nation  is  in  any  peril 
or  ever  was  In  any  peril  from  the  existence  of 
such  a  group.  And  I  think  consideration  of 
the  numbers  of  people  Involved  Is  central  to 
trying  to  encourage  an  atmosphere  to  con- 
sider the  Issue. 

If  there  are  four  or  five  hundred  thousand 
people  up  there  In  Canada,  then  amnesty  be- 
gins to  look  like  capitulation.  But  If,  In  fact, 
there  are  only  15,000  or  somewhere  In  that 
neighborhood,  it's  a  much  smaller  problem 
and  I  think  there's  much  less  need  to  be  all 
that  hardnoeed  over  Its  resolution. 

I  think  the  Vietnam  experience  has  to  be 
one.  In  our  overall  national  experience,  com- 
parable perhaps  only  to  the  anguish  and  the 
breaking  up  of  families  and  the  attitudes 
that  occurred  during  the  Civil  War  years.  You 
remember  that  President  Lincoln  granted 
amnesty  after  the  ClvU  War,  and  I  have  a 
quote  here  from  Lincoln  that  I'm  going  to 
cite  in  my  next  speech.  He  said,  "A  govern- 
ment can  properly  have  no  motive  of  revenge, 
no  purjxwe  to  punish  merely  for  punish- 
ment's sake."  Isn't  that  nice? 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  one  more  spe- 
cific argument  that's  made  against  amnesty, 
which  was  made  by  Vice  President  Agnew 
some  time  ago.  He  contended  that  granting 
an  amnesty  of  any  kind  would  be  a  tacit  ad- 
mission that  the  VS.  was  wrong  In  fighting 
the  war  and  that  these  people  were  right. 

A.  I  would  feel  that  Mr.  Agnew  might  be 
refiectlng  the  attitude  I've  read  about  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  young  people  in  Can.-ida 
or  elsewhere — that  they  don't  feel  that  they 
were  wrong,  that  the  country  was  wrong.  And 
that  they  don't  Intend  to  come  home  on  their 
knees  apologizing  to  the  country;  It's  the 
country  that  will  have  to  apologize  to  them. 
Well,  if  they  feel  that  way  they  can  stay  in 
Canada  for  all  I'm  concerned. 

I  think  this  a  mutual  problem  between 
the  nation  and  them.  I  dont  think  any- 
body really  owes  anybody  an  apology  and  the 
question  is  rather,  "Let's  look  at  how  do  we 
get  beck  together  again." 

Q.  You  mentioned  handling  the  cases  on  a 

case-by-case  basis.  What  Is  your  thinking  on 

the  kind  of  mechanism  that  should  be  set 

up? 

A.  I  haven't  really  gotten  to  it.  I  think 
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that's  something  we'll  try  to  address  lu  the 
future  weeks.  Actually  U  would  be  a  good 
point  to  clarUy  right  here,  that  I'm  not  at 
this  point  malting  specific  proposals.  I  think 
Its'  far  too  soon  to  begin  to  worry  about  that 
part  of  It  because  any  such  proposal  would 
die  aborning  In  this  Congress,  given  the  na- 
tional attitude.  Tou  have  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion first,  to  try  to  bring  about  an  objective, 
mature,  reasoned  attitude  to  consideration 
of  the  pros  and  cons. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  tentative  feeling  about 
the  Idea  of  requiring  alternative  service  of 
persons  granted  amnesty? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  there  should  be  contingent 
service,  which  might  possibly  be  waived 
given  the  family  situation  of  a  young  man — 
for  instance,  one  with  a  wife  and  children. 

Q.  The  central  theme  of  your  first  two 
s{>eeches,  as  I  read  them,  was  that  only  a 
strong  government  can  forgive.  How  did  you 
happen  to  chocse  that  theme? 

A.  Well,  I  think  It's  true.  We're  not  capitu- 
lating to  anybody.  Although  the  parents  of  a 
boy  who  was  killed  In  the  war — how  do  they 
feel  If  there  Is  an  amnesty  of  some  sort?  I 
can  understand  their  bitterness  and  unhap- 
plness  and  continued  feelings  of  Injustice. 
But  Insofar  as  the  nation  Is  concerned,  I 
think  It  would  be  an  Indication  of  the 
strength  of  the  nation  if  we  could  heal  over 
this  particular  wound.  And  only  a  strong 
nation  can  do  that. 

Q.  What's  happened  to  the  four  or  five 
other  Republican  members  of  Congress  who 
at  one  point  last  year  expressed  Interest  In 
pushing  amnesty? 

A.  I  think  they're  biding  their  time.  If  they 
see  I  can  survive  the  first  two  or  three 
months,  or  whatever.  In  this  kind  of  effort, 
and  nothing  horrible  happens  to  me,  maybe 
they'll  begin  taking  a  public  position  of  sup- 
port. I  would  like  to  think  so,  particularly  on 
the  Republican  side.  Given  the  fact  that 
we've  got  a  Republican  administration  for 
the  next  three  years,  showing  some  Republi- 
can Interest  Is  probably  the  fastest  way  of 
making  progress.  I'm  not  sure  It's  going  to  be 
resolved  by  legislative  action.  It  shouldn't 
be.  The  President  can  do  this. 

Q.  Would  you  have  any  guess  as  to  the 
silent  sentiment  in  Congress  for  amnesty? 

A.  I  think  there's  a  strong  majority  against 
It,  but  I  also  think  there  is  a  strong  undercur- 
rent of  minority  support  for  amnesty.  I  think 
the  majority  presently  against  it  is  not  very 
objective.  I  don't  think  they've  thought  about 
It.  I  think  Its'  an  emotional  sentiment. 

Q.  This  kind  of  issue  development  Isn't 
done  by  many  Congressmen.  Do  you  consider 
the  promotion  of  issue  discussion  as  a  major 
role  of  a  Congressman? 

A.  Tou  can  get  by  easily  here  by  Just  doing 
your  committee  work  or  by  Just  taking  care 
of  your  district,  saying  the  proper  thing  and 
not  getting  anyone  upset  or  mad  at  you.  The 
old  apocryphal  story,  "There  go  the  people 
and  I  must  follow  them  because  I  am  their 
leader,"  that's  a  very  tempting  attitude  to 
take,  and  I  guess  a  lot  of  us  do  it.  But  I  don't 
think  that  would  be  a  very  satisfying  role,  at 
least  It  wouldn't  be  for  me. 

Ralph  Nader's  interviewers  said  I  am  a 
compromiser  and  a  facilitator,  and  I've  never 
felt  either  of  those  characterizations  were 
critical.  I  think  compromise  Is  essential  to 
make  our  whole  system  go.  And  I  guess  facili- 
tator means  someone  who  helps  move  things 
along  and  helps  facilitate  the  operation  of  the 
system.  I  guess  that's  precisely  what  we're 
doing  here. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  get  frustrated  that  a  lot  of 
times  it  may  seem  that  very  few  people  are 
paying  attention  and  that  it  takes  so  long? 

A.  Sure  I  get  frustrated.  I'm  frustrated 
over  my  inability  to  spread  myself  aa  far  as 
I  would  like.  I  think  that's  a  common  com- 
plaint around  here.  But  one  of  the  things 
that  I  supposedly  have  as  a  good  quality  la 
patience. 


SOLAR  ENERGY  COLLECTION  IN 
SPACE  URGED 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  18.  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  search  for  means  to  relieve  our 
energy  shortages.  Space  has  become  a 
key  element  in  that  search.  Recently  the 
United  Nations  Committee  on  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Outer  Space  has  taken  cogni- 
zance of  the  importance  of  developing 
solar  energy  satellite  systems.  As  our  en- 
ergy crisis  deepens,  it  is  important  that 
we  pay  close  attention  to  the  opportuni- 
ties available  to  xis  through  a  converg- 
ence of  the  low-cost  space  transportation 
system — the  space  shuttle — and  the  op- 
portunity to  use  orbiting  satellites  to  pro- 
"ide  the  energy  essential  to  maintaining 
and  improving  our  standard  of  living  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  May  23,  1973] 
SoLAB  Energy  Collection  in  Space  Urged 
(By  Don  Shannon) 

United  Nations. — Space,  already  playing 
a  major  role  In  communications,  may  soon 
provide  help  In  the  earth's  energy  crisis,  an 
Italian  scientist  believes. 

Franco  Fiorio,  a  delegate  to  the  scientific 
and  technical  subcommitee  of  the  U.N.  Com- 
mittee on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space,  Is 
an  eager  supporter  of  proposals  to  collect 
solar  energy  In  orbiting  vehicles  and  direct 
the  energy  In  beams  of  niicrowaves  to  points 
on  earth.  The  microwave  technique  could 
even  work.  Fiorio  believes,  in  beaming  en- 
ergy from  power  plants  In  remote  areas  of 
the  earth  to  satellites  which  would  redirect 
It  to  population  centers. 

"Energy  is  the  third  great  potential  for 
space,"  he  said.  "We  have  already  seen  the 
development  of  space  communications  from 
the  beginning  16  years  ago  to  60,000  satellite 
channels  for  radio  and  television.  We  are  now 
at  the  beginning  of  transportation  In  space 
with  the  shuttle. 

SEES    LOWER    COST 

"It  cost  $15,000  to  pvit  a  pound  of  weight 
in  orbit  with  the  Saturn  and  Apollo  rockets 
but  the  shuttle  wlU  do  the  work  for  $150  a 
pound  and  may  drop  to  $100  with  refine- 
ment." 

Energy  production  In  space  would  not  only 
alleviate  the  world  shortage  of  fossil  fuels 
but  would  also  reduce  pollution,  Fiorio  ex- 
plained. Solar  energy,  whether  produced  out- 
side the  atmosphere  or  in  desert  regions  of 
the  earth  for  relay  by  satellite  (cheaper  over 
great  distances  than  power  lines),  creates  no 
pollution. 

"One  of  the  things  we're  worried  about 
with  nuclear  energy  is  the  possible  buildup 
of  radiation  to  dangerous  levels  even  with  the 
most  careful  regulation,"  the  Italian  said. 
"Using  microwave  relays  by  satellite,  we 
could  build  large  nuclear  plants  at  isolated 
places  like  the  North  Pole.  Instead  of  a  one- 
megawatt  plant  every  few  miles  on  the  Cali- 
fornia coast  we  could  have  a  single  1-mUllon 
megawatt  plant  at  the  North  Pole." 

FAR    ABOVE    CLOUDS 

He  said  North  American  Rockwell  Corp. 
has  proposed  an  experimental  relay  satel- 
lite and  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  a  huge  solar 
energy  collector  which  would  orbit  in  space, 
far  above  the  clouds  which  sometimes  ham- 
per solar  plants  on  earth. 

Eventually,  with  Improved  transportation, 
Fiorio  envisages  orbiting  factories  for  cer- 
tain processes  which  consume  large  amounts 


of  energy  on  earth.  He  cited  the  manufacture 
of  silicone  crystals  used  in  mlcrocircults  and 
lasers,  a  high  cost  operation  because  they 
must  be  made  in  a  vacuum  and  at  extremely 
low  temperatures. 

"In  space,  the  vacuiun  and  cold  are  free," 
he  said.  "Even  more  mundane  things  such 
as  precision  ball  bearings  could  be  made 
more  easUy  in  space.  It's  hard  to  create  a  per- 
fectly spherical  shape  here  but  molten  metal 
automatically  forms  a  perfect  sphere  In 
space." 

CORRECTS    ERRORS 

Fiorio  is  chairman  of  the  subcommittee's 
working  group  on  remote  sensing  of  the 
earth,  which  has  been  a  major  Interest  of 
the  U.N.  group.  U.S.  Delegate  Arnold  W. 
Frutkin  reported  to  the  subcommittee's  cur- 
rent session  that  nearly  40  countries  had 
taken  part  In  experiments  using  the  Earth 
Resources  Technology  Satellite  (ERTS)  pro- 
gram launched  by  the  United  States  In  1972. 
The  work  has  brought  correction  of  gross  In- 
accuracies in  maps  of  the  Amazon  regrlon, 
given  Norway  snow-cover  charts  to  help  In 
water  resource  management  and  provided 
the  first  accurate  land-use  maps  of  the  Me- 
kong Delta. 

The  United  Nations  lacks  funds  to  promote 
experiments  such  as  the  energy  relay  satel- 
lite, Fiorio  acknowledged  with  regret,  but  the 
subcommittee  serves  as  a  valuable  forum 
for  the  promotion  of  new  Ideas. 


LITHUANIA'S  DAY  OP  SORROW 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF   NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  18,  1973 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  June 
15  was  the  33d  anniversary  of  the  Com- 
munist takeover  and  occupation  of 
Lithuania.  This  day  is  a  day  of  sorrow 
and  reflection  for  Lithuanian-Americans 
and  Lithuanians  throughout  the  world. 

Before  the  actual  takeover  of  Lithu- 
ania by  the  Soviets,  there  was  no  doubt 
that  Moscow  had  far-reaching  intentions 
which  could  endanger  the  independence 
of  Lithuania.  The  Lithuanian  Prime 
Minister,  A.  Merkys,  who  was  in  Moscow, 
sent  an  urgent  message  to  the  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania,  A.  Smetona, 
to  send  a  message  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  assuring  the  loyalty  of 
the  Lithuanians  toward  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  efforts  of  the  Lithuanian  Govern- 
ment to  satisfy  the  rulers  of  the  Kremlin 
were  not  successful.  The  government  of 
Moscow  was  merely  pursuing  the  plan 
to  implement  its  secret  agreements  with 
Nazi  Germany  regarding  Lithuania.  The 
so-called  disappearance  of  Soviet  soldiers 
and  other  Soviet  charges  were  intended 
to  create  a  pretext  to  annex  the  unfor- 
tunate country.  The  Soviet  Government, 
knowing  the  charges  were  unfounded, 
did  not  seriously  attempt  to  investigate 
the  matter. 

On  June  14, 1940,  the  Lithuanian  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  was  given  the 
Soviet  ultimatum.  The  Moscow  Govern- 
ment accused  the  Lithuanian  Govern- 
ment of  kidnapping  and  torture  of  Soviet 
soldiers  in  charge  of  the  Soviet  military 
bases  in  Lithuania  and  demanded, 
among  other  things,  that  a  government 
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be  Immediately  formed  in  Lithuania 
capable  of  assuring  proper  fulfillment  of 
the  treaty  of  mutual  assistance  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Lithuania.  The 
Soviets  also  demanded  that  free  entry 
into  Lithuania  be  immediately  assured 
for  units  of  the  Army  of  the  Soviet  Union 
which  would  be  stationed  in  the  most 
important  centers  of  Lithuania  and 
which  would  be  sufficiently  numerous  to 
assure  the  enforcement  of  the  treaty  of 
mutual  assistance  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Lithuania. 

Immediately  an  emergency  meeting 
was  called  by  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public who  suggested  rejection  of  the  So- 
viet demands.  He  urged  the  organization 
of  military  resistance  against  Soviet  ag- 
gression. He  recommended  also  that  the 
Government  should  leave  the  coimtry 
and  organize  abroad  for  the  restoration 
of  the  independence  of  Lithuania.  How- 
ever, the  majority  of  the  cabinet  were 
determined  to  comply  with  the  Soviet  de- 
mands in  order  to  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  country.  In  their  opinion,  it 
was  impossible  in  a  few  hours  to  organize 
any  substantial  resistance  against  the 
Red  Army.  Finally,  the  President  of  the 
Republic  agreed  to  accept  the  ultimatum 
and  appointed  Gen.  S.  Rastikis  as  Prime 
Minister  who  was  considered  as  being  not 
acceptable  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  So- 
viet Union  then  decided  to  send  V.  G. 
Dekanozov,  Deputy  Commissar  of  For- 
eign Affairs  to  the  Lithuanian  capital  to 
take  charge  of  the  formation  of  the  new 
cabinet. 

The  President  felt  that  under  these 
conditions  he  could  not  perform  his  con- 
stitutional duties.  He  was  unwilling  to 
legalize  the  Soviet  distinction  of  Lith- 
uanian independence.  He  decided  to  car- 
ry on  the  struggle  for  the  restoration  of 
Lithuania's  independence  from  abroad 
and  left  Lithuania  on  June  15,  1940.  On 
the  same  day  large  military  units  of  the 
Red  army  occupied  Lithuania  and  De- 
kanozov, the  Soviet  special  emissary,  ar- 
rived at  Kaunas.  It  was  his  mission  to 
form  a  new  goveiTiment  and  to  complete 
the  task  of  Incorporating  Lithuania  into 
the  Soviet  Union. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  Soviet 
occupation,  the  Lithuanian  people  were 
opposed  to  Soviet  rule.  The  resistance  at 
first  was  passive,  later  developed  into 
revolt.  Passive  resistance  was  shown  by 
boycotting  elections  to  the  People's  Diet, 
by  boycotting  parades  on  such  occasions 
as  Soviet  holidays  of  November  7  or  May 
1,  by  mass  demonstrations  of  religious 
and  national  feelings  on  All  Souls  Day — 
November  2. 

Active  resistance  began  with  the 
founding  of  underground  organizations. 
The  resistance  movement  caused  great 
concern  to  the  state  security  police. 
When  on  June  22, 1941,  Nazi  Germany  at- 
tacked the  Soviet  Union,  a  spontaneous 
and  general  revolt  broke  out  against  the 
Soviet  rule  throughout  the  country.  On 
June  23,  1941,  the  Kaunas  radio  station 
was  occupied  by  insurgents  and  a  provi- 
sional national  government  was  pro- 
claimed. Units  of  former  Lithuanian 
army  troops,  incorporated  into  the  So- 
viet forces,  likewise  revolted  at  Vilna  and 
Varena.  It  was  estimated  that  90,000 
guerrillas  took  part  in  the  insurrection. 


The  plan  to  enslave  Lithuania  was  pre- 
pared in  Moscow  long  before  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Lithuanian  nation  by  the 
Soviet  troops.  A  few  hours  after  the  mu- 
tual assistance  pact  between  Lithuania 
and  the  Soviet  Union  was  signed  on  Oc- 
tober 10.  1939,  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sar of  the  Soviet  Union,  General  Serov. 
issued  an  order  for  the  arrest  and  de- 
portation of  all  anti-Soviet  elements 
from  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  Un- 
der the  cover  of  the  mutual  assistance 
pact,  the  Soviet  Union  was  able  to  plant 
large  numbers  of  NKVD  agents  and 
other  subversives  in  Lithuania.  These 
elements  jointly  with  the  Lithuania 
Communist  Party  prepared  the  careful 
execution  of  General  Serov's  order. 

On  July  7.  1940,  the  director  of  the 
security  department  and  the  secretary- 
general  of  the  Lithuanian  Communist 
Party,  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  leaders 
and  active  members  of  all  non-Commu- 
nist parties.  As  a  result,  about  2.000 
Lithuanians  were  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned. 

This  was  only  the  first  step  toward  a 
complete  takeover  of  Lithuanian. 

In  1944  the  Soviets  invaded  Lithuania 
for  the  second  time.  The  return  of  the 
Red  invaders  was  followed  by  a  new  wave 
of  deportations  and  arrests. 

There  were  several  waves  of  mass  de- 
portations, but  the  Lithuanian  people 
were  hardest  hit  by  deportations  carried 
out  in  1948-49  when,  in  order  to  break 
the  resistance  of  Lithuanian  farmers 
against  forcible  collectivization  of  their 
land,  about  10  percent  of  Lithuania's 
population  was  driven  to  Siberia. 

To  this  very  day.  Lithuanians  are 
risking  and  sacrificing  their  lives  in  de- 
fiance of  the  Communist  regime.  The 
protests  of  the  Lithuanian  people  against 
the  denial  of  the  right  of  national  self- 
determination,  continued  religious  and 
political  persecutions,  and  the  violation 
of  human  rights  by  the  Soviet  Union 
reached  tragic  heights  on  May  14.  1972. 
when  a  Lithuanian  youth,  Romsis  Kalan- 
ta,  burned  himself  in  Kaunas  as  a  martyr 
in  protest  of  Soviet  oppression.  This  act 
triggered  widespread  demonstrations  in 
the  area  and  was  culminated  by  two 
other  self-immolations.  Such  dramatic 
events  demonstrate  that  the  Lithuania 
people  have  not  acquiesced  to  the  Soviet 
occupation,  but  rather  are  still  striving 
for  freedom  and  independence. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  forceful  annexation  of  Lithu- 
ania and  the  other  Baltic  States  into 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  steadfast  policy 
of  the  United  States  gives  succor  to  the 
Lithuanian  people  and  reinforces  their 
determination  to  await  national  inde- 
pendence while  it  also  discourages  the 
Soviet  policies  of  Russification  and  effec- 
tive absorption  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  89th  Congress  during  its  second 
session  was  explicit  in  its  determination 
to  forestall  any  Russification  and  absorp- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States  by  the  Soviet 
Union  when  it  unanimously  adopted 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  416. 
which  urges  the  President  to  bring  up 
for  di3cussion  the  question  of  the  status 
of  the  Baltic  States  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  other  international  forums. 


Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  of  my  re- 
marks. I  would  like  to  insert  the  text  of 
the  legislation  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  and  Senate  without  a  dissenting 
vote  and  call  upon  the  President  to  bring 
this  issue  of  the  liberation  of  the  Baltic 
States  in  the  United  Nations  and  de- 
mand that  the  Soviets  withdraw  from 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  and  to 
give  them  the  freedom  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

The  articles  follow: 

H.  Con.  Res.  416 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights,  is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  is  an  Impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation; 
and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
priced  of  these  rights  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  in  its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  firm  and  consist- 
ent policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
Independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  people: 
Be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  t^in- 
Ion  at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate International  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Uthuania, 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

(Prom  the  Congressional  Record.  89th 
Congress,  second  session,  Oct.  22,  1966) 

Concurrent  Resolution  To  Request  the 
President  of  the  United  States  To  Urge 
Certain  Actions  in  Behalf  of  Ltthva- 
NiA,  Estonia,  and  Latvia 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1673,  House 
Concurrent   Resolution   416. 

The  PREsmmc  Officer.  The  concurrent 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  416)  to  request  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  urge  cer- 
tain actions  in  behalf  of  Lithuania,  Estonia, 
and  Latvia. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  present  consideration  of  the  concur- 
rent   resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  its  consideration. 

Mr.  KucHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  am  delighted  that  this  matter  is  being 
taken  up.  It  deserves  attention  In  this  session 
as  a  mark  of  our  continuing  concern  for  those 
peoples  who  have  been  deprived  of  their 
democratic  institutions  and  are  unable  to 
speak  for  themselves. 
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Th»  Presiding  OrFicn.  The  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
416)  was  agreed  to. 

KXZCT7TIVX  PosrrioK 
The  position  of  the  executive  branch  with 
respect  to  the  concurrent  resolution  Is  out- 
lined In  the  correspondence  which  follows: 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  June  1, 1965. 
Hon.  Thomas  E.  Morgan, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  In  re- 
ply to  your  letter  of  May  20,  1965,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  requesting  the  Depart- 
ment's comments  on  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 416,  which  has  been  approved  unani- 
mously by  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and 
ordered  favorably  reported  to  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  The  resolution 
requests  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  urge  certain  actions  In  behalf  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  The  language  of  the 
resolution,  as  formulated.  Is  not  objected  to 
by   the  Department   of   State. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  administration's  program  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this 
report. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Douglas  MacArthttr  II, 

Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations 
(For  the  Secretary  of  State) . 


STATEMENT  CONCERNING  THE 
CAPTIVE  NATIONS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  18.  1973 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  there  is  much  discussion  of  de- 
tente, and  of  an  easing  of  tensions  be- 
tween East  and  West,  it  is  essential  that 
Americans  not  be  so  overcome  by  the 
euphoric  hope  of  peace  that  they  over- 
look the  unchanging  tyranny  which  en- 
slaves millions  of  men  and  women 
throughout  the  world. 

While  Communist  leaders  speak  of 
"peaceful  coexistence,"  the  fact  Is  that 
a  policy  of  increased  repression  is  being 
Implemented  within  the  Soviet  Union, 
Recently  Michael  Parks>  the  Moscow 
correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Sim, 
noted  that — 

An  Intensive  18  month  drive  by  the  secret 
police  has  virtually  ended  the  Soviet  civil 
rights  movement's  activities  as  an  organized 
group.  A  few  of  its  most  prominent  members 
remain  free,  even  active,  but  most  are  either 
In  prison,  under  Investigation  and  awaiting 
arrest,  underground,  or  simply  have  with- 
drawn. 

The  publications,  including  the  re- 
spected Chronicle  Of  Current  Events, 
that  knit  the  dissidents  into  their  loosely 
organized  democratic  movement  have 
been  suppressed.  None  has  appeared  for 
more  than  7  months.  Arrests  of  members 
of  the  civil  rights  movement,  which 
sought  political  liberalization  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  now  number  more  than  65 
in  the  last  year  alone.  They  have  been 
carried  out  in  Moscow,  Leningrad, 
Odessa,  and  other  major  cities.  In  the 
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past  18  months,  more  than  260  persons 
have  been  arrested  on  charges  of  anti- 
Soviet  nationalism  in  the  Ukraine  as  part 
of  a  related  crackdown  on  Ukranian 
nationalism. 

The  Nation  which  today  calls  itself 
the  U.S.S.R.  is  in  reality  a  collection  of 
captive  nations.  Armenia  fell  to  Com- 
munist domination  in  1920,  Azerbaijan, 
Byelorussia,  Cossackla,  Georgia,  Idel- 
Ural,  North  Caucasia,  and  the  Ukraine 
in  the  same  year.  The  Far  Eastern  Re- 
public fell  in  1922,  the  Mongolian  Peo- 
ple's Republic  in  1924,  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania  in  1940.  These,  it  must  be 
remembered,  are  only  the  nations  which 
have  been  forcibly  incorporated  within 
the  Soviet  Union  itself. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  become 
the  largest  colonialist  and  imperialist 
power  in  world  history.  Not  only  has  it 
forcibly  incorporated  many  nations  and 
millions  of  people  Into  the  U.S.S.R.  but 
has,  in  addition,  dominated  and  control- 
led the  lives  of  the  people  of  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  Poland,  Rumania,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary.  East  Germany,  and  the 
Communist  states  of  Asia. 

At  this  time  Americans  remember  par- 
ticularly the  suffering  of  the  Baltic 
States.  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia 
were  overrun  by  the  Soviet  Union  33 
years  ago  and  during  this  period  have 
lost  more  than  one-fourth  of  their  pop- 
ulation to  Soviet  terror  and  occupation. 

Jime  is  a  very  sad  as  well  as  a  glorious 
month  for  Baits  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
In  June  1940  the  Soviet  Union  invaded 
the  Baltic  States  and  took  them  over  by 
force.  One  year  later,  in  June  1941,  the 
Soviets  started  mass  deportations  and 
over  150,000  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  and 
Estonians  were  sent  to  Siberian  slave 
labor  camps.  Several  days  before  the 
Nazi  invasion  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  Jime 
22,  1941,  the  people  of  Lithuania  suc- 
ceeded In  overthrowing  the  Communist 
regime  of  their  country  and  freedom  and 
independence  were  restored  and  a  free 
government  was  reestablished.  This  gov- 
ernment remained  in  existence  for  more 
than  6  weeks  but  was  quickly  suppressed 
by  the  Invading  Nazis. 

The  Baltic  States  are  ancient  and 
peaceful  countries.  This  year  marks  the 
772d  anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the 
Lithuanian  State  and  its  unification  by 
Mindaugas  the  Great  Into  one  kingdom 
in  1251.  Baits  throughout  the  world — as 
well  as  all  freedom  loving  peoples — look 
forward  to  the  time  when  these  States 
will  once  again  be  free  and  independent. 

Men  and  women  throughout  the  world 
have  shown  their  view  of  communism  by 
fleeing  from  it  whenever  the  opportimity 
has  arisen.  The  Berlin  Wall  was  con- 
structed, in  violation  of  all  international 
law  and  allied  agreements,  because  the 
people  of  East  Germany  would  not,  of 
their  own  accord,  remain  in  a  Communist 
state.  Since  the  very  beginning  of  the  So- 
viet occupation,  the  Baltic  States  have 
waged  an  intensive  fight  for  freedom.  It 
is  widely  recognized  that  in  the  period 
between  1940  and  1952,  some  30,000  Lith- 
uanian freedom  fighters  lost  their  lives 
in  an  organized  resistance  movement 
against  the  Soviet  conquerors. 

As  we  remember  these  brave  people 
who  suffer  under  a  ruthless  tyranny,  we 
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must  rededlcate  ourselves  to  their  even- 
tual freedom  and  independence  and  must 
make  It  clear  that  they  are  not  forgotten. 
Any  peace  which  might  be  purchased  at 
the  expense  of  the  freedom  of  others 
would  not  be  worth  the  paper  upon  which 
it  was  written.  It  would  be  unworthy  of 
the  American  people,  who  wish  for  oth- 
ers the  same  freedom  and  Independence 
they  are  determined  to  preserve  for 
themselves. 


•VU  OFFICIALS  LABEL  HEALTH 
BUDGET  OP  PRESIDENT  GIANT 
STEP  BACKWARD 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  FULTON 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  IS.  1973 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
more  shortsighted  economies  that  the 
present  administration  is  attempting  to 
undertake  is  that  which  will  cut  back 
on  the  Nation's  health  budget  by  half 
billion  dollars  over  the  next  fiscal  year. 

This  will  be  the  effect  of  Federal  spend- 
ing for  health  programs  if  the  President's 
budget  proposals  are  accepted  by  the 
Congress. 

Just  what  impact  this  drastic  reduc- 
tion would  have  on  medical  education 
biomedical  research  and  health  care  in 
this  country  is  termed  by  highly  knowl- 
edgeable and  competent  spokesmen  at 
Vanderbilt  University  Medical  Center  in 
Nashville,  as  "A  giant  step  backward." 
The  views  of  these  Individuals,  all  well 
known  in  their  field,  were  outlined  re- 
cently in  an  article  in  the  Nashville  Ban- 
ner entitled  "VU  Officials  Label  Health 
Budget  of  President  'Giant  Step  Back- 
ward.'" Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  this  ar- 
ticle by  Frances  Meeker  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  and  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues : 
VU  Officials  Label  Health  Bttbgit  of  Presi- 
dent "OiANT  Step  Backward" 
(By  Frances  Meeker) 

Vanderbilt  University  medical  officials  warn 
that  President  Nixon's  proposed  health  budg- 
et for  1974  would  be  a  "giant  step  baclcward" 
In  medical  education,  biomedical  research 
and  health  care  in  this  country. 

With  the  President  asking  for  $500  million 
less  in  1974  for  medical  schools  than  in  his 
1973  budget,  Vanderbilt  School  of  Medicine, 
along  with  other  medical  schools  across  the 
nation,  will  be  forced  to  cut  back,  or  com- 
pletely eliminate,  many  far-reaching  pro- 
gram undertaken  with  federal  authority  and 
supported  by  federal  funds. 

"The  federal  cutbacks  are  severe  and  seri- 
ous," said  Dr.  John  E.  Chapman,  Vanderbilt 
acting  vice  chancellor  for  medical  affairs, 
"and  medical  education  and  health  care  will 
suffer  if  this  becomes  law  unless  other  sup- 
port can  be  found." 

The  proposed  federal  budget  reduction 
would  give  the  ax  to  the  Mid-South  Regional 
Medical  Program,  which  provides  continuing 
education  for  physicians  and  other  health 
care  professionals,  training  programs  and 
pilot  programs  for  health  care  in  the  mid- 
south  region  and  to  the  Hill  Burton  program 
for  hospital  construction. 

phase  OtTTS 

If  would  phase  out  research  training  grants 
and  fellowships  for  young  doctors  and  re- 
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search  support  grants  that  have  funded  such 
programs  as  the  neo-natal  lung  center  at 
Vanderbilt  directed  by  Dr.  Mildred  Stahlman. 
and  the  psychopharmacology  center  for 
mental  health  operated  by  Vanderbilt  at 
Central  State  Hospital  and  directed  by  Dr. 
AUan  D.  Bass,  acting  dean  of  the  Vanderbilt 
medical  school. 

It  would  mean  a  cutback  In  Vanderbllt's 
current  plan  to  Increase  Its  first  year  medical 
school  enrollment  by  10  per  cent  each  three 
years,  which  was  a  federally  funded  plan  to 
help  relieve  the  doctor  shortage,  which  would 
be  followed  by  a  reduction  of  faculty  mem- 
bers. 

"Our  Immediate  problem  is  the  very  serious 
question  of  how  we  wlU  be  able  to  maintain 
programs  that  have  been  supported  by  fed- 
eral subsidies  for  over  20  years,"  said  Dr. 
Chapman,  "and  then  we  have  the  problem  of 
the  future — because  the  future  belongs  to 
those  who  prepare  for  it — and  we  are  not 
going  to  be  preparing  very  many  scientists." 

Other  Vanderbilt  officials  Joining  Dr.  Chap- 
man In  giving  their  reactions  to  President 
Nixon's  budget  were  Dr.  Bass,  Paul  Osizzerro, 
associate  vice  chancellor  for  medical  affairs 
for  operations  and  fiscal  planning,  and  D. 
Gene  Clark,  acting  director  of  Vanderbilt 
Hospital. 

While  Vanderbllt's  planned  Increased  first 
year  enrollment  In  the  medical  school  will  be 
less  than  anticipated  because  of  Inaidequate 
funding,  Vanderbilt  medical  educators  are 
more  concerned  perhaps  about  the  phasing 
out  of  training  grants,  and  sponsored  re- 
search for  young  doctors  who  want  to  spe- 
cialize In  medical  science,  which  finds  the 
causes  of  diseases  and  ways  of  curing  them. 

"These  grants  have  had  terrific  impact 
upon  medical  education  and  medical  science 
because  they  have  been  the  source  of  funds 
for  faculty,  equipment,  program  development 
and  research  and  for  fellowships  for  blo-med- 
Ical  science,"  said  Dr.  Chapman. 

He  also  compared  the  research  programs  of 
medical  schools  to  "knowledge  In  the  bank." 
He  said  training  of  researchers  today  is  Im- 
portant "down  the  road  ten  years"  when  we 
would  have  had  these  scientists,  and  when 
we  would  have  had  these  medical  educators." 

"Now  we  won't  have  them  because  there 
is  no  way  to  train  people  in  positions  that 
don't  exist  because  of  lack  of  funding,"  Dr. 
Chapman  said. 

SMALL  AMOUNT 

Dr.  Bass  pointed  out  that  the  tuition, 
which  has  stayed  constant,  and  endowments, 
provide  a  relatively  small  amount  of  support 
to  the  medical  school.  The  major  source  of 
funds,  he  said,  is  sponsored  research,  which 
at  Vanderbilt  amounted  to  $14.5  million  In 
1972  as  compared  to  $8  million  In  1968. 

Medical  school  tuition  at  Vanderbilt  Is  $2,- 
700,  a  year,  apart  from  housing  and  other 
living  costs. 

Vanderbilt  already  has  received  notice  that 
nearly  $3  million  will  be  cut  from  the  spon- 
sored research  grants,  and  as  other  grants 
come  up  for  renewal,  their  prospects  for  con- 
tinuation are  bleak.  This  means  stiff  compe- 
tition among  the  nation's  medical  schools  for 
the  remaining  grants. 

Dr.  Bass  said  that  In  addition  to  the  loss 
of  research  funds,  the  educational  aspects  of 
the  federal  cutbacks  are  of  extreme  concern 
because  Vanderbilt  medical  school  has  played 
a  major  role  In  training  doctors,  scientists, 
and  medical   school  professors. 

"Research  will  be  reduced,"  he  said,  "but 
we  hope  in  this  area,  because  of  the  quality 
of  Vanderbilt,  we  will  be  highly  competitive 
for  what  funds  are  available  but  the  Im- 
mediate Impact  will  be  upon  our  educational 
and  training  programs  to  a  greater  extent 
than  on  our  research  programs." 

ENTIRE   GENERATION 

The  medical  school  dean  said  Vanderbilt 
has  "excellent  graduate  training"  with  the 
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major  portion  federally  supported.  He  said  an 
entire  generation  of  new  teachers  will  be 
cut  off. 

"The  quality  of  health  care  and  health 
education  wUl  go  down,"  declared  Dr.  Bass. 
"The  last  few  years  we  thought  we  were  pre- 
paring for  a  better  quality  but  what  we  are 
now  saying  Is  that  we  are  going  to  settle  for 
a  reduction  in  quality." 

The  Vanderbilt  officials  pointed  out  that 
the  federally  funded  medical  programs  have 
never  been  fully  funded  and  are  receiving 
only  about  65  per  cent  of  what  had  been 
promised  by  the  federal  government  to  enable 
them  to  expand  enrollment  and  conduct 
research. 

Oazzaro  said  If  the  programs  were  fully 
funded,  Vanderbilt  would  be  receiving  In 
excess  of  $750,000  annually,  but  this  year  It 
received  $530,000. 

"On  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  to  comply 
100  per  cent  with  the  government's  regula- 
tions while  the  government  has  given  us 
only  65  per  cent  of  what  It  promised." 

Clark  said  the  hospital  would  suffer  from 
the  loss  of  training  support  furnished  by  the 
medical  school,  but  the  main  effect  of  the 
proposed  budget  on  the  hospital  would  l)e 
the  elimination  of  the  Hill -Burton  program 
through  the  loss  of  funds  in  the  form  of 
grants  for  the  construction  of  new  facilities. 

CHILDREN    CENTER 

"Our  latest  facility — Just  completed — Is  the 
Children's  Rehabilitation  Center  which  was 
funded  by  grants  from  the  Hill-Burton 
source,"  said  Clark.  "With  the  dying  of  this 
program  nationwide,  that  will  no  longer  be 
a  source  of  funding  for  construction." 

The  hospital  director  said  there  is  a  de- 
mand In  this  country  for  $12.7  billion  dollars 
for  facility  modernization  for  hospitals  and 
that  the  Hill-Burton  program  had  begun  to 
move  Into  this  area. 

"We  would  be  a  very  likely  candidate  for 
facility  modernization  If  such  funds  were 
to  become  available  since  we  are  operating 
under  a  hospital  bed  plan  of  1925,"  said 
Clark,  noting  that  44  per  cent  of  the  hospital 
beds  In  Davidson  County  are  substandard, 
that  Is,  they  do  not  meet  the  1973  standards. 

He  said  the  replacement  hospital  now  In 
the  planning  stage  at  Vanderbilt  would  have 
to  be  financed  by  the  sale  of  bonds  and  an 
Increase  In  hospital  rates  to  patients. 

Pointing  out  that  the  President's  proposed 
budget  cut  to  health  is  not  yet  law.  Dr. 
Chapman  called  on  a  "concerned  public"  to 
go  to  bat  for  the  medical  schools  and  for  the 
future  of  its  own  health  care. 

"I  think  that  an  informed  public  will  In- 
form Congress  and  Congress  will  make  their 
public's  deep  concern  over  the  issue  of  health 
care — and  I  am  speaking  of  health  care  In 
the  broad  sense  of  health  education,  health 
research  and  the  delivery  of  health  care — 
known  to  the  President,"  said  Dr.  Chapman. 

"Then  I  think  the  executive  and  the  Con- 
gress will  both  see  to  It  that  these  plans 
are  altered  In  a  way  that  makes  medicine 
again  have  a  favorable  outlook  as  to  re- 
sources for  quality  education  and  quality 
care." 


TRIBUTE  TO  BISHOP  CHARLES  P. 
GRECO 


HON.  GILLIS  W.  LONG 

OF   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  18,  1973 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  bishop  of  the  Catholic  Diocese  of 
Alexandria  has  recently  retired,  because 
of  his  age.  I  think  it  fitting  and  proper 
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that  we  pause  to  reflect  on  the  life  of  this 
man.  the  Most  Reverend  Charles  P. 
Greco. 

For  the  past  55  of  his  78  years.  Bishop 
Greco  has  been  a  priest.  For  the  past  27 
years — since  1946 — he  has  been  bishop  of 
the  Alexandria  Diocese. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  recount  the 
number  of  lives  this  man  has  touched  in 
one  way  or  another  during  the  more  than 
five  decades  he  has  served  God. 

I  know  of  his  many  and  varied  accom- 
plisliments,  and  I  feel  it  most  appropriate 
to  applaud  Bishop  Greco  for  his  service 
to  God  and  to  his  fellow  man. 


THE  PRICE  OF  CLEAN  AIR 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  18,  1973 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  an- 
nounced 3  days  ago  "drastic  plans"  for 
reduction  in  automobile  transportation 
in  18  major  metropolitan  areas,  includ- 
ing Washington,  D.C. 

The  EPA  armouncement  is  in  response 
to  clean  air  requirements  spelled  out  by 
Congress  in  the  1970  Clean  Air  Act.  The 
requirements  for  1975  are  those  which 
prompted  the  decision  by  EPA,  and  Act- 
ing Administrator  Robert  W.  Fri,  said, 
that— 

We  are  basically  attacking  the  problem  by 
asking  people  to  change  their  habits — their 
long-standing  and  intimate  relation  with 
private  automobiles.  This  is  a  fundamental 
change,  but  the  only  one  which  will  work. 

While  details  of  the  EPA  plan  will  vary 
from  city  to  city,  and  while  not  all  of 
these  details  are  presently  known,  it 
seems  apparent  that  new  plans  will  call 
for  some  of  Ihe  following: 

First,  limitations  on  on-street  park- 
ing; 

Second,  new  systems  of  carpooling; 

Third,  the  banning  of  all  automobiles 
from  certain  cities  during  certain  times 
of  the  day ; 

Fourth,  restrictions  on  the  number  of 
deliveries  permitted  to  downtown  retail- 
ers during  normal  working  hours;  and 

Fifth,  large  surcharges  on  available 
offstreet  parking. 

On  one  of  the  evening  network  news 
programs  last  Friday,  a  correspondent 
from  the  Los  Angeles  area  reported  that 
many  citizens  were  wondering  if  "they 
would  be  more  miserable  with  the  new 
EPA  regulations  than  they  are  now  with 
all  the  smog." 

These  events  are  certain  to  prompt 
some  serious  rethinking  on  the  part  of 
Congress  and  the  entire  American  popu- 
lace in  regard  to  just  how  much  clean 
air  we  really  want  and  need. 

One  partial  solution  to  the  clean  air 
problem  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
offered  in  a  bill  which  I  put  before  the 
Congress  on  May  10,  1973.  This  legisla- 
tion would  require  that  all  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Federtd  Government  pay 
for  the  privilege  of  parking,  and  that  all 
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federally  controlled  parking  spaces  be  al- 
located on  the  basis  of  car  pools. 

While  the  immediate  impact  of  this 
legislation  would  be  felt  more  dramatic- 
ally in  the  District  of  Columbia,  its  en- 
actment could  provide  a  model  for  other 
cities  which  are  considering  actions  to 
reduce  the  number  of  automobiles  going 
in  and  out  of  their  urban  area. 

When  this  bill  was  introduced  more 
than  1  month  ago,  some  persons  ex- 
pressed doubts  about  the  need  for  adopt- 
ing such  new  policies.  Yet  the  recent 
action  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  need 
for  reasonable  and  fair  measures  such 
as  these  to  help  offset  the  necessity  for 
such  drastic  steps  as  those  announced 
by  EPA. 

If  the  plans  outlined  by  EPA  are  fully 
implemented,  this  will  affect  property 
rights  in  that  restrictions  may  be  placed 
on  the  number  of  automobiles  permitted 
to  be  owned  by  each  family. 

If  the  new  EPA  guidelines  go  into  ef- 
fect, we  may  witness  the  creation  of  a 
new  and  imwieldly  bureaucracy  which 
will  have  the  task  of  enforcing  regula- 
tions and  guidelines  which,  from  a  prac- 
tical standpoint,  could  be  completely  un- 
enforceable. 

All  this  adds  up  to  a  distinct  possi- 
bility of  the  average  consumer  con- 
fronted with  costs  and  burdens  which 
were  not  envisioned  3  years  ago  when 
Congress  passed  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

The  result  of  these  new  policies  could 
be  a  consumer  backlash  against  the  en- 
vironmental movement  wliich  may  deal 
a  serious  blow  to  the  Nation's  commit- 
ment toward  cleaning  up  the  environ- 
ment. 

This  Is  a  time  for  everyone  to  care- 
fully consider  the  full  implications  of  a 
clean  environment.  The  questions  which 
need  to  be  raised  and  discussed  are  diffi- 
cult ones.  It  is  now  apparent,  however, 
that  the  original  goals  set  forth  in  the 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  may  not  be  as 
reasonable  as  once  believed. 

The  real  question  before  us  is  not 
whether  the  United  States  will  back  off 
its  original  commitment  to  clean  up  the 
air,  but  whether  the  benefits  of  clean 
air  are  necessarily  commensurate  with 
the  total  costs. 

I  believe  we  can  have  it  both  ways.  I 
believe  we  can  move  forward  on  a  posi- 
tive program  aimed  at  reducing  air  pol- 
lution, and  that  such  a  program  can  be 
Implemented  without  the  staggering  costs 
which  will  probably  be  incuiTed  if  we 
maintain  our  present  course. 

I  believe  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  sustain  their  present 
commitment  to  produce  a  cleaner  en- 
vironment if  it  is  clear  that  we  are  mov- 
ing in  that  direction  with  reasonable 
attitudes  toward  what  benefits  are  at- 
tainable at  certain  costs. 

I  sincerely  hope  that,  in  view  of  the 
recent  announcement  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  Congress  will 
give  its  thoughtful  attention  to  the  Is- 
sues raised  in  my  legislation,  H.R.  7712. 
I  believe  its  enactment  Into  law  would 
be  a  proper  and  fair  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  reducing  air  pollution. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AL  LOWENSTEIN  ON  WATERGATE 


June  18,  1973 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  IS,  1973 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  and  other  readers 
of  the  Congressional  Record  the  fol- 
lowing powerful  commentary  by  a  former 
Member  of  the  House,  Al  Lowenstein, 
who  served  during  the  past  year  as  chair- 
man of  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion— the  ADA: 

The  Watershed  of  Watergate 
(By  Al  Lowenstein) 

The  unprecedented  events  and  revelations 
of  the  past  few  months  should  make  It  un- 
necessary to  stress  that  we  cannot  afford  the 
customary  "off-year"  period  of  detachment 
or  disengagement.  We  must  try  to  Influence 
the  course  of  affairs  In  this  extraordinary 
situation  with  all  the  determination  and 
resources  we  can  command. 

One  cannot  be  expected  not  to  feel  a  kind 
of  Interior  satisfaction  over  the  capsizing  of 
a  palace  guard  whose  combination  of  arro- 
gance, dishonesty,  and  corruption  has  done 
such  general  damage  to  the  nation  and  to 
cherished  institutions.  But  we  also  must 
shudder  at  what  all  this  has  done  to  accel- 
erate the  decline  of  the  credibility  of  all  pol- 
itics and  of  all  government,  and  to  erode 
further  the  Influence  of  morality  and  high 
purpose  In  shaping  the  public's  attitude  to- 
ward its  governance.  Thus,  in  addition  to  ex- 
posing wrong-doing  and  bringing  the  guilty 
to  Justice,  we  must  assess  the  extent  of  the 
damage  and  search  out  ways  to  repair,  pro- 
tect, and  improve  the  fabric  of  the  Republic. 
We  must  examine  what  has  happened  to  us 
as  a  people  during  the  cumulative  tragedy  of 
the  last  ten  years,  and  we  must  think  out 
what  we  want  next:  How  did  we  get  from 
there  to  here?  What  went  wrong?  How  do  we 
go  about  setting  things  right? 

Meanwhile,  there  Is  the  additional  task  of 
defending  much  that  is  hopeful  and  good 
against  continuing  assault.  One  might  hope 
that  the  Administration,  with  its  prestige 
In  tatters,  would  abandon  at  least  some  of 
the  policies  which  have  divided  and  weak- 
ened a  country  weary  of  discord  and  division. 
But  so  far  there  is  little  to  sustain  such  a 
hope. 

The  effort  to  Justify  years  of  horror  in 
Indochina  has  extended  to  December-scale 
bombing  in  Cambodia,  now  without  a  scrap 
of  legal  or  constitutional  sanction. 

The  national  outcry  for  reordered  priori- 
ties has  been  twisted  into  the  excision  from 
the  national  budget  of  some  of  its  most 
necessary  and  hopeful  Ingredients — and  to 
achieve  this  strange  end,  even  stranger  pro- 
cedures are  concocted,  including  the  ignoring 
of  laws  duly  enacted  whenever  they  don't 
suit  the  President. 

Newsmen  who  insist  on  upholding  the 
First  Amendment  face  Jail,  while  special 
"privileges"  are  discovered  to  shield  execu- 
tive bureaucrats  who  break  the  law. 

The  famous  "compassion"  which  Henry 
Kissinger  seeks  for  liars  and  crooks  in  high 
place  is  not  sufficiently  expansive  to  apply 
to  the  unwillingly  unemployed,  or  to  Cam- 
bodian peasants,  or  to  welfare  mothers,  or  to 
draft  reslsters,  or  to  retarded  children. 

"Strict  constructionism"  vanishes  (and  the 
Constitution  reels)  under  bombings,  im- 
poundments, and  concealments,  while  some 
of  the  highest  law-enforcement  agencies  and 
officials  in  the  land  rationalize  and  some- 
times organize  crimes,  burglarize  people's 
flies  and  bum  their  own,  and  peddle  illegal 
Influence  while  waving  banners  touting  law, 
order,  and  honor. 


Meanwhile,  vital  aspects  of  the  national 
agenda  remain  neglected,  though  not  even 
the  current  Ambassador  to  India  Is  not  like- 
ly to  try  to  describe  this  neglect  as  benign. 
But  this  sad,  appalling  and  sinister  mess 
provides  opportunities  almost  as  extensive 
as  the  dangers.  The  quality  of  Presidential 
leadership  is  clearer  to  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, and  people  of  all  persuasions  are  dis- 
gusted as  seldom  in  the  past.  It  begins  to 
bo  generally  understood  that  men  who  He 
about  bugglngs  can  lie  about  bombings,  that 
those  who  flnd  "honor"  in  the  Vietnam  in- 
volvement are  the  same  people  who  found 
honor  in  degrading  the  FBI,  and  that  some 
who  rode  to  power  exploiting  fears  of  crime 
have  used  power,  once  attained,  to  commit 
crimes  and  to  shield  criminals.  So  now  it 
should  be  easier  to  focus  attention  and 
harness  energies  to  deal  effectively  with  real 
problems,  and  to  forge  new  alliances  out  of 
shared  frustrations.  All  of  those  who  are 
determined  to  end  the  corruption  of  the  pub- 
lic arena  and  to  prevent  the  dismantling  of 
much  of  what  has  been  most  promising  in 
America  since  World  War  n  should  now  be 
able  to  Join  together. 

The  end  of  the  fighting  in  Vietnam  should 
make  possible  the  end  of  the  fighting  about 
Vietnam  In  the  Democratic  Party  and  among 
all  Americans  alarmed  by  the  attitudes  and 
tactics  of  the  Nixon  Administration.  To  re- 
fight  the  past  in  the  midst  of  this  present  is 
to  Invite  renewed  defeat  In  the  future. 
Wouldn't  It  be  more  useful  to  Join  together 
to  try  to  prevent  even  more  privilege  from 
flowing  to  the  too-privileged,  and  to  try  to 
restore  constitutional  balance  and  protect 
the  general  liberties?  And  to  use  the  water- 
shed of  Watergate  to  elect  a  different  leader- 
ship in  1974  and  1976? 

What  America  needs  now  Is  the  Involve- 
ment and  unified  efforts  of  concerned  and 
outraged  people,  not  what  Burke  once  called 
the  "lumpish  acquiescence"  of  a  citizenry 
grown  cynical  about  its  capacity  to  end 
wrong-doing. 

One  dangerous  side-effect  of  last  fall's  elec- 
tion is  that  some  otherwise  sensible  people 
now  seem  to  believe  that  the  Ideas  and  pro- 
grams we  have  worked  for  are  unacceptable 
to  a  majority  of  Americans. 

There  always  will  be  moments  when  people 
of  principle  find  themselves  swimming  up- 
stream. There  always  will  be  sensitivities  that 
unscrupulous,  ambitious  people  can  seek  to 
manipulate  to  their  own  advantage.  But 
whatever  else  November  1972  was,  it  was  not 
a  repudiation  of  the  Roosevelt-Kennedy  tra- 
dition. The  desperate  maneuverings  of  dema- 
gogues determined  to  divert  attention  and 
misstate  choices  show  how  clearly  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  surrogates  understood  this  cen- 
tral political  reality.  We  must  understand  It 
as  clearly,  and  act  accordingly:  to  clarify 
what  the  Administration  seeks  to  confuse,  to 
unify  whom  the  Administration  seeks  to 
polarize. 

One  sad  fact  underscored  by  the  voting  is 
how  many  Americans  are  losing  faith  in  the 
electoral  process.  Mandates  and  coattalls. 
trends  and  Inconsistencies,  all  must  be  argued 
against  the  backdrop  of  record  numbers  of 
citizens  refusing  to  vote  for  anyone  In  an 
election  featuring  presidential  candidates 
whose  goals  and  programs  offered  very  real 
choices.  We  failed  to  make  those  choices 
clear  and  compelling  to  most  voters.  But  that 
is  a  very  different  problem  than  the  problem 
we  would  face  if  most  voters  had  understood 
the  choices  and  were  prepared  to  vote  for 
Injustice,  and  against  their  own  best  inter- 
ests in  the  process. 

So  now  more  than  ever  we  must  work  to 
inform  and  arouse  opinion,  and  to  do  that 
effectively  we  must  offer  honest  and  Intelli- 
gent leadership  that  can  articulate  and  in- 
spire. This  will  not  be  easy,  in  the  face  of  the 
wealth  and  power  to  distort  now  concen- 
trated In  the  White  House,  and  In  the  wake 
of  bullets  that  destroyed  those  best  equipped 
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to  lead  the  effort.  But  the  fact  that  these 
things  are  not  easily  done  should  propel  tis 
Into  working  harder  to  do  them,  if  we  under- 
stand the  stakes  and  care  as  we  have  pro- 
fessed to  care  about  the  outcome. 

We  are  not  at  a  high  point  in  the  annals 
of  the  Republic.  But  there  is  reason  for  hope, 
and  where  there  Is  reason  for  hope,  there  is 
Incentive  for  work.  Certainly  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  quitting  when  there  is  so  much  to 
do — so  many  wrongs  to  right,  so  many 
wounds  to  heal. 

Robert  Kennedy  once  wrote,  "Our  future 
may  lie  beyond  oxir  vision,  but  It  is  not  be- 
yond our  control.  It  Is  the  shaping  Impulse  of 
America  that  neither  fate  nor  nature  nor 
the  Irresistable  tides  of  history,  but  the  work 
of  our  own  bands,  matched  to  reason  and 
principle,  will  determine  our  destiny.  There 
Is  pride  In  that,  even  arrogance,  but  there  Is 
also  experience  and  truth.  In  any  event,  It  Is 
the  only  way  we  can  live." 

What  we  need  now  Is  to  end  the  damaging 
detour  that  has  led  to  such  waste  of  lives  and 
resources  and  has  so  hobbled  the  national 
spirit.  Given  the  tirgency  and  virtue  of  our 
goals,  we  would  have  to  work  for  them  even. 
If  they  seemed  impossible.  But  we  should 
know  they  are  not  impossible — and  that 
knowledge  should  Increase  our  determination 
to  work  to  achieve  them.  In  any  event,  that 
Is  the  only  way  we  can  live. 


I.  P.  STONE  ON  IMPEACHMENT: 
PART  n 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  18,  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  today's 
Record,  I  include  the  second  portion  of 
I.  F.  Stone's  three-part  series  on  Im- 
peachment. This  part  discusses  the  his- 
tory of  Impeachment,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  its  inclusion  in  our  Constitu- 
tion by  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1787  and  the  nature  of  the  phrase  "high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors." 

Part  I  of  this  series  appeared  at  page 
E4133  of  the  Record  of  June  15, 1973,  and 
I  shall  include  the  third  and  concluding 
part  in  tomorrow's  edition  of  the  Record. 

Part  II  follows: 

I.  F.  Stone  on  Impeachment:  Part  n 

Impeachment  is  a  form  of  trial  by  legisla- 
ture. Its  roots  go  back  to  a  dim  past  when 
parliaments  in  Prance  and  England  were 
more  courts  than  legislatures.  As  the  political 
power  of  the  English  Parliament  grew,  it  be- 
gan to  use  impeachment  against  corrupt  or 
tyrannical  officers  of  the  Crown.  Charges 
were  brought  by  the  Commons  and  tried  be- 
fore the  Lords.  The  first  Impeachment  Is 
usually  given  as  the  Earl  of  Suffolk's  case  In 
1386.  In  the  revolutionary  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, impeachment  was  used  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  terrorize  the  King's  ministers 
and  finally  to  establish  parllamentarv  su- 
premacy. Once  thU  was  achieved,  the  use  of 
impeachment  for  political  purposes  died  out. 
The  seven  years  it  took  the  Conunons  to  try 
Warren  Hastings  by  Impeachment  (1788- 
1795)  finally  demonstrated  that  it  was  too 
cuml}ersome — and  repugnant — a  process  for 
ordinary  criminal  prosecution.  The  last  trial 
by  Impeachment  In  England  was  In  1806. 

The  Framers  of  the  Constitution  were  well 
aware  of  the  abuses  which  mark  '.rial  by 
legislature.  They  outlawed  one  form  alto- 
gether: the  bill  of  attainder  by  which  earlier 
parliaments,  with  or  without  hearing  evi- 
dence, simply  found  a  man  guilty  by  majority 
vote.  This  was  a  device  much  used  by  sub- 


servient Parliaments  under  Tudor  despotism 
and  again  by  a  revolutionary  Commons  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  outstanding  ex- 
ample was  the  famous  Earl  of  Strafford  case 
where — realizing  that  the  House  of  Lords  was 
not  convinced  by  the  evidence  In  bis  im- 
peachment— the  Commons  dropped  that  pro- 
cedure, voted  the  Earl  guilty  by  bill  of  at- 
tainder, and  had  him  executed.  The  Puritans, 
our  spiritual  ancestors,  were  often  as  fero- 
cious as  Bolsheviks. 

In  writing  the  power  of  Impeachment  Into 
the  Constitution,  the  Framers  sought  to  shut 
the  door  firmly  on  such  excesses.  The  Con- 
stitution forbids  trial  by  impeachment  for 
ordinary  citizens  and  ordinary  crimes.  The 
Impeacliment  procediire  was  limited  to  trials 
of  the  President,  the  Vice  President,  "and  all 
civil  officers  of  the  United  States."  In  case  of 
conviction  the  penalty  may  not  be  more  than 
"removal  from  office  and  disqualification  to 
hold  any  office  of  honor,  trust  or  profit  un- 
der the  United  States."  Any  other  punish- 
ment for  any  crime  Involved  can  be  Imposed 
only  after  separate  trial  In  a  court  of  law. 
Impeachment  was  to  be  a  weapon  for  po- 
licing condxict  in  office. 

The  Framers  were  principally  concerned 
with  providing  a  check  on  the  President.  The 
other  officers  were  added  to  the  impeach- 
ment clause  in  the  final  days  of  the  Conven- 
tion as  a  last-minute  afterthought  and  were 
accepted  without  debate.  During  earlier  dis- 
cussion of  the  Impeachment  clause,  Georga 
Mason  of  Virginia — more  responsible  than 
any  other  statesman  for  the  Bill  of  Rights — 
spoke  of  Impeachment  as  a  necessary  weapon 
to  deal  with  "attempts  to  subvert  the  Con- 
stitution." »  The  words  seem  to  fit  the  rev- 
elations being  generated  by  Watergate. 
When  Senator  Ervin,  who  has  seen  them,  says 
the  domesitc  espionage  plans  In  the  as  yet 
unpublished  Dean  dociunents  display  "the 
same  mentality  employed  by  the  Gestapo  In 
Nazi  Germany,"*  the  words  Colonel  Mason 
used  are  not  too  strong  to  be  applied  today. 

Much  fresh  material  for  an  exploration  of 
the  Impeachment  process  and  Its  history  is 
provided  by  Raoul  Berger  and  Michael  Les 
Benedict.  Benedict  offers  a  new  view  of  the 
politics  in  Andrew  Johnson*  trials,  the  only 
impeachment  of  a  President.  Berger's  book 
brings  together  a  fascinating  collection  of 
his  law  review  articles  on  the  tantalizing 
legal  problems  Involved  in  Impeachment. 
Both  books  began  long  before  Watergate  as 
recondite  studies  Into  long  forgotten  ques- 
tions, but  they  come  off  the  press  as  urgent 
and  controversial,  though  neither  foresaw,  or 
could  have  foreseen,  how  rapidly  unexpected 
developments  like  the  burglary  of  Watergate 
would  make  impeachment  a  live  Issue  again. 

Berger — after  a  lifetime  in  government 
and  private  practice — has  had  an  extra- 
ordinary second  career  since  his  retirement. 
Zest  for  controversy  and  love  of  learning 
shine  through  the  pages  of  his  law  review 
articles  and  books.  Now,  at  seventy-two,  he 
is  writing  ^  book  on  executive  privilege,  a 
topic  of  even  more  immediacy  than  impeach- 
ment, and  one  on  which  he  has  testified  brll- 
li.antly  before  several  congressional  Investiga- 
tions.' 

He  stronglr  opposes  the  Inflated  claims  of 
exec\itlve  prilvlege  made  In  recent  years, 
notably  by  then  Attorney  General  Rogers 
under  Eisenhower.  Berger  is  also  a  strong 
opponent  of  the  expansion  in  presidential 
war  powers,  a  subject  on  which  he  published 
a  law  review  article  of  first  Importance  last 
year.'  Those  two  studies  and  a  major  law 
review  article  on  impeachment'  which  Is 
embodied  In  bis  new  book  seem  to  have 
dra-.vji  their  motivation  from  opposition  to 
the  Indochina  war. 

Berrrer's  basic  position  might  be  described 
as  that  of  a  radical  traditionalist,  seeking  to 
strip  away  false,  distorted,  or  mythological 
precedents  by  a  return  to  the  Constitution, 
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Its  sources,  and  Its  Framers,  and  fashion  new 
conceptual  weapons  against  current  govern- 
mental usurpations.  In  this  sense,  he  is  like 
the  late  Justice  Black  and  Senator  Ervin  a 
ftmdamenatlist  In  constitutional  law. 

In  two  chapters  of  this  new  book  on  im- 
peachment Berger  considers  the  possibility 
of  using  Impeachment  to  deal  with  the  con- 
tinuing Indochina  war.  In  the  first  of  these 
he  discusses  the  Impeachment  of  Andrew 
Johnson.  "His  Impeachment,"  Berger  writes, 
"poses  an  Issue  which  may  again  confront 
us:  is  the  President  Impeachable  for  violating 
a  statute  for  exsimple,  an  act  that  prohibits 
the  use  of  appropriated  funds  for  mainte- 
nance of  ground  troops  in  Cambodia  if  In  his 
Judgment  It  violates  his  constitutional  pre- 
rogatives?" 

The  restriction  on  ground  troops  in  Cam- 
bodia was  passed  by  Congress  In  1971,  and 
not  openly  fiouted  by  the  executive.  But  the 
question  has  again  become  urgent  with  pas- 
sage by  the  Senate,  and  debate  In  the  House, 
of  the  Eagleton  amendment  which  would  bar 
the  use  of  any  funds  for  continued  bombing 
over  Cambodia. 

The  parallel  with  the  impeachment  a  cen- 
tury ago  Is  this:  The  Immediate  precipitant 
of  President  Andrew  Johnson's  trial  was  his 
attempt  to  remove  Secretary  of  War  Stanton 
In  definance  of  the  newly  passed  Tenure  of 
Office  Act.  Johnson  claimed  he  had  a  right 
to  ignore  the  act  because  he  considered  it 
an  unconstitutional  Interference  with  the 
President's  right  to  remove  his  cabinet  offi- 
cers as  he  pleased.  Nixon,  similarly,  has  taken 
the  position  that  a  cutoff  of  war  funds  while 
combat  of  any  kind  Is  in  progress  would  be 
an  xmconstitutional  Interference  with  his 
powers  as  Commander-in-Chief.  Whether 
Nixon  will  dare  cling  to  so  extreme  a  posi- 
tion In  a  crunch,  against  the  background 
noises  of  Watergate,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Berger,  who  takes  a  rather  conventional 
view  of  Johnsons'  Impeachment,  believes 
such  a  constitutional  crisis  should  be  re- 
solved by  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
rather  than  by  Impeachment,  as  hap|>ened 
In  Johnson's  case.  But  In  his  concluding 
chapter  Berger  advocates  Impeachment  as  a 
last  resort  when  the  President  takes  the 
country  Into  war  virlthout  congressional  con- 
sent. 

Berger  ends  his  book  with  a  plea  that  we 
not  deduce  from  the  failure — and  the  legal 
clumsiness — of  the  Johnson  Impeachment 
that  Impeachment  has  proven  "Its  unfitness 
as  an  instrument  of  government."  But  he 
favors  Its  use  only  "as  a  last  resort"  and 
"with  extreme  caution."  The  Framers,  he 
writes : 

"Foresaw  that  Impeachment  might  be  sub- 
ject to  superheated  partisanship,  that  it 
might  threaten  presidential  Independence: 
but  recalling  Stuart  oppression  they  chose 
what  seemed  the  lesser  of  evils.  In  our  time 
the  Impeachment  of  President  Truma:i.  ap- 
parently for  his  conduct  of  the  Korean  War, 
wras  suggested  by  its  staff  to  the  Republican 
high  command.  There  have  been  reiterated 
demands  for  the  impeachment  of  PresWent 
Nixon  arising  out  of  dissatisfaction  with  his 
program  for  disengagement  from  the  vi-ar  in 
Vietnam.  .  .  .  Those  who  are  unwilling  to 
concede  that  the  President,  without  a  con- 
gressional declarp.tion  of  war,  may  commit 
us  to  a  full-scale  war  with  all  its  ghastly 
consequences  may  yet  turn  to  impeachment 
as  a  curb  on  such  presidential  adventures." 

Benedict's  book  on  Johnson's  impeachment 
devotes  itself  to  rebutting  the  conventional 
view  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  radical  Re- 
publican minority.  His  exhaustive  analysis  of 
the  events  wlUch  precipitated  impeachment 
a:-d  of  key  votes  during  the  trial  shows  that 
in  fact  Johnson's  unwise  and  stubborn  tac- 
tics drove  the  moderate  Republicans  into  an 
alliance  with  the  radicals  though  the  former 
were  lukewarm  about  any  thorough  Recon- 
struction of  the  South. 

This  is  a  useful  corrective  but  it  does  not 
go  far  er.cucii.  Tlie  deecer  i^sr*'.-  "-vre  raiio.-l 
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and  class  Issues  which  disguised  themselves 
In  constitutional  form.  Basically  the  war  was 
fought  between  contending  white  men;  slav- 
ery  was  a  moral  and  burning  Issue  only  for  a 
Mil  lority  of  them.  Otherwise  the  North  would 
i'  ive  Imposed  a  thoroughgoing  land  reform 

'  I    the    South — as    we    did    on    a    defeated 
pan — and  taken  other  basic  steps  to  make 

.  tree  landowning  yeomanry  of  the  blacks.  To 
ieei  the  agony  of  those  Issues  for  the  newly 
c'iiianclpated  and  for  great  Republican  radl- 
i  als  like  Sumner  and  Stevens  one  must  still 
ko  to  the  pages  of  DuBols's  Black  Recon- 
struction, however  one  feels  about  his  politN 
cal  proposals.  These  deeper  realities  do  not 
obtrude  into  Benedict's  useful  but  sedate 
pages. 

But  Benedict  does  touch  In  his  conclusion 
on  a  basic  constitutional  point,  though  he 
writes  in  a  mood  of  what  may  be  premature 
defeatism.  He  tries  to  rebut  those  historians 
who  have  seen  in  the  Johnson  impeachment 
an  attempt  to  convert  the  American  presi- 
dential system  Into  one  of  parliamentary 
supremacy : 

"But  in  fact  It  had  not  been  Congress  but 
the  President  who  had  been  clallmng  broad 
new  powers.  It  was  Andrew  Johnson  who 
had  appointed  provisional  governors  of  vast 
territories  without  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  who  had  nullified  Congressional 
legislation,  who  claimed  inherent  quasi-legis- 
lative powers  over  Reconstruction.  In  many 
ways,  Johnson  was  a  very  modern  President, 
holding  a  view  o/  presidential  authority  that 
has  only  recently  been  established  [Italics 
added].  Impeachment  was  Congress's  deten- 
sive  weapon:  it  proved  a  dull  blade,  and  the 
end  result  is  that  the  only  effective  recourse 
against  a  President  who  ignores  the  will  of 
Congress  or  exceeds  his  powers  is  democratic 
removal  at  the  polls." 

But  what  If  the  President  uses  his  power 
to  pervert  the  electoral  process  Itself?  What 
If  he  casts  a  pall  on  free  discussion  by  setting 
up  a  secret  network  to  buy  and  burglarize 
the  opposition?  These  are  new  questions 
raised  in  the  wake  of  Watergate. 

In  one  respect,  which  would  be  crucial  in 
any  attempt  to  Impeach  Nixon,  the  events  of 
Watergate,  and  Its  aftermath,  have  dated 
both  books.  To  understand  this  change  one 
must  begin  by  observing  that  until  now  the 
central  Issue  in  Impeachment  has  revolved 
arou  Id  a  famous  phrase  in  the  Constitution. 
Article  n,  which  deals  with  the  Presidency, 
says  in  its  final  section  4,  that  the  President 
"shall  be  removed  from  Office  on  Impeach- 
ment for,  and  Conviction  of.  Treason,  Bri- 
bery, or  other  high  Crimes  and  Misdemea- 
nors. 

What  are  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors? 
This  question  has  embroiled  every  lmi>each- 
ment  trial  in  American  history  whether  of  a 
President  or  of  Judges.  No  phrase  In  the  Con- 
stitution Is  more  Delphic.  A  glance  at  its  his- 
tory Is  necessary  to  understand  its  ambigui- 
ties. 

In  the  framing  of  the  Constitution,  Madi- 
son thought  It  "Indispensable  that  some  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  defending  the 
community  against  the  Incapacity,  negli- 
gence or  perdlfy  of  the  Chief  Executive."  The 
Impeachment  clause,  as  reported  out  for  de- 
bate by  the  Special  Committee,  provided  for 
the  President's  removal  from  office  by  con- 
viction on  Impeachment  only  for  "treason 
or  bribery,"  though  an  earlier  version  In- 
cluded "or  corruption."' 

The  Framers  had  already  written  special 
clauses  on  treason  Into  the  new  Constitution 
to  narrow  Its  meaning  and  regulate  Its  mode 
of  proof  and  trial.  Their  purpose  was  to 
avoid  the  abuse  of  the  treason  charge  in  Eng- 
lish law  and  In  English  impeachments.  All 
kinds  of  retrospective  and  "constructive," 
i.e.,  inferential,  treasons  were  used  to  sup- 
press opposition  and  restrict  fundamental 
liberties  In  both  common  law  prosecutions 
and  In  Impeachments  by  Parliament.'' 

So   in   the   debate   on    the   impeachment 
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clause.  as_  reported  In  Madison's  notes.  Colo- 
nel Mason  wanted  to  know  why  this  was 
limited  "to  treason  and  bribery  only."  He 
said,  "Treason  as  defined  in  the  Constitution 
will  not  reach  many  great  and  dangerous  of- 
fenses." He  added,  "Attempts  to  subvert  the 
Constitution  may  not  be  treason  as  above 
defined."  He  therefore  proposed  to  add  "or 
maladministration."  Madison  objected,  "So 
vague  a  term  will  be  equivalent  to  a  tenure 
during  pleasure  of  the  Senate."  which  sits  as 
a  court  to  Judge  a  bill  of  Impeachment  when 
brought  by  the  House.  So  Colonel  Mason 
withdrew  "maladministration"  and  substi- 
tuted "other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors." 

But  Just  what  are  "high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors"? If  the  Framers  were  thinking 
of  the  Warren  Hastings  trial  which  had  Just 
begun  in  London  when  they  wrote  the  phrase 
Into  the  Constitution,  the  confusion  was  fur- 
ther confounded  by  that  trial.  The  phrase 
may  have  been  used  !n  the  bill  of  impeach- 
ment "  as  an  over-all  rubric,  but  no  less  an 
authority  than  the  magisterial  English  legal 
historian  Holdsworth  tells  us  that  the  specific 
charges  were  against  Hastings  were  "serious 
breaches  of  the  criminal  law"  and  that  in 
his  trial  the  House  of  Lords  rejected  the  view 
that  it  was  not  bound  by  the  ordinary  rules 
of  evidence,"  as  might  well  be  the  case  in 
the  trial  of  a  nonindictable  offense.  This 
seems  to  demonstrate  that  by  the  time  our 
Constitution  was  being  written,  English 
usage  had  already  turned  "high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors"  into  an  empty  phrase,  making 
impeachable  crimes  no  different  from  in- 
dictable crimes. 

Is  this  what  the  Framers  Intended?  What 
are  impeachable  offenses  under  this  clause 
in  the  American  Constitution?  Unfortunately 
this  question  has  never  been  conclusively  an- 
swered. The  standard  authority  for  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Hinds'  Precedents,  de- 
votes thirty-eight  closely  printed  pages  to 
the  question  without  arriving  at  any  definite 
answer.'"  "The  meaning  of  the  phrase,  'high 
crimes  and  misdemenaors,'  "  says  Cooley  in  a 
footnote  to  Blackstone,  "underwent  much 
discussion  in  the  case  of  President  Johnson, 
who  was  tried  on  articles  of  Impeachment  in 
1868,  but  the  result  of  the  case  was  not  such 
that  any  authoritative  rule  can  be  derived 
from  it."  " 

The  answer  lies  somewhere  In  a  murky 
area  bounded  by  two  definitions,  one  usually 
put  forward  by  those  who  desire  to  Impeach, 
the  other  by  the  defenders  of  those  whose 
impeachment  Is  being  sought. 

The  first  definition  was  bluntly  expressed 
In  the  aborted  effort  by  the  Republicans  to 
impeach  Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  the  most  re- 
cent attempt  at  impeachment.  This  began 
AprU  15,  1970,  in  a  speech  In  the  House  by 
Republican  Leader  Gerald  Ford.  "The  only 
honest  answer,"  he  said,  sounding  like  a 
Jacobin,  "is  that  an  impeachable  offense  Is 
whatever  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives considers  [It]  to  be  at  a  given  mo- 
ment in  history  [and]  .  .  .  conviction  re- 
sults from  whatever  offense  or  offenses  two- 
thirds  of  the  other  body  (the  Senate]  con- 
siders to  be  sufficiently  serious  to  require  re- 
moval of  the  accused  from  office.""  These 
are  constitutional  opinions  he  must  regret 
as  the  possibility  of  a  Nixon  Impeachment 
looms  up.  They  embody  exactly  the  same 
view  taken  by  those  who  Impeached  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Johnson,  but  failed  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  one  vote  of  the  two  thirds  required  to 
convict. 

The  other  equally  classic  definition,  almost 
Invariably  put  forward  by  the  defense,  was 
formulated  by  former  Judge  Simon  H.  Rlf- 
klnd  of  New  York  as  counsel  for  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas.  In  a  memorandum  of  law  submitted 
to  the  House  committee  early  In  the  proceed- 
ings. Judge  Rlfklnd  argued  that  only  indict- 
able offenses  were  Impeachable,  i.e.,  offenses 
against  federal  law.  "There  is  nothing  in  the 
Constitution  or  In  the  uniform  practice  un- 
der the  Constitution,"  he  argued,  "to  suggest 
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that  Federal  Judges  may  be  impeached  for 
anything  short  of  criminal  conduct  (em- 
phasis in  original].  And  the  prohibition 
against  ex  post  /acta  laws,  the  protection  of 
due  process,  the  protection  of  the  First 
Amendment,  and  considerations  of  'separa- 
tion of  powers'  prevent  any  other  standard."  " 

It  Is  Ironic — but  not  really  strange — that 
this  argument  on  behalf  of  one  of  the  great- 
est liberal  Justices  In  our  history  is  identical 
In  substance  with  that  put  forward  in  de- 
fense of  one  of  the  most  hated  illiberal — 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Samuel  Chase,  whose 
removal  by  Impeachment  was  sought — also 
unsuccessfully — for  his  conduct  of  trials  un- 
der the  Allen  and  Sedition  Acts  and  the  com- 
mon law  of  seditious  and  criminal  libel. 

The  House  committee  In  Its  final  report  on 
the  Douglas  Impeachment  resolution  con- 
cluded that  It  did  not  have  to  "take  a  posi- 
tion" on  either  of  these  two  conflicting  con- 
cepts of  Inipe.ichment  because  "intensive  in- 
vestigation" had  "not  disclosed  credible  evi- 
dence that  would  warrant  preparation  of 
charges  on  any  acceptable  concept  of  an  Im- 
peachable offense."  '*  The  House  accepted  this 
verdict,  clearing  Mr.  Justice  Douglas. 

But  earlier  in  its  report  the  House  com- 
mittee did  take  a  position,  and  It  was  some- 
where— though  Just  where  was  not  at  all 
clear — between  the  prosecution's  and  the 
defense's  Interpretation  of  what  constitutes 
an  impeachable  offense.  It  said  the  prece- 
dents showed  "that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, particularly  in  the  arguments  made  by 
Its  Managers  [i.e.,  prosecutors]  In  the  Senate 
trials  (of  impeachments],  favors  the  con- 
clusion that  the  phrase  "high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors'  encompasses  activity  which 
Is  not  necessarily  criminal  In  nature."  "  This 
Is  precise  as  description  but  inconclusive  as 
doctrine. 

Berger  Is  critical  of  Johnson's  Impeachment 
and  is  downright  effusive  in  praise  of  John- 
son's defenders.  But  when  it  comes  to  the 
theory  underlying  the  impeachment  he  agrees 
with  Johnson's  prosecutors.  On  the  basis  of 
a  formidable  inquiry  into  four  centuries  of 
English  precedents,  he  concludes  that  "the 
test  of  an  impeachable  offense  in  England 
was  not  an  Indictable,  common  law  crime." 
The  Framers,  Berger  argues,  separated  Im- 
peachment from  criminal  process  when  they 
"withheld  from  Congress  the  power  to  infiict 
criminal  punishment"  by  Impeachment  and 
limited  the  penalty  on  conviction  by  Im- 
peachment to  removal  and  disqualification 
from  office.  His  final  argument  is  that  the 
Constitution  specifically  provides  that  an  of- 
ficial convicted  on  impeachment  "shall  never- 
theless be  subject  to  Indictment,  Trial,  Judg- 
ment and  Punishment  according  to  Law." 
Were  impeachment  a  criminal  process,  this 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  double  Jeopardy 
clause. 

There  are  additional  arguments  for  this  in 
the  Federalist  Papers.  One  of  the  arguments 
in  the  Federalist  Papers  for  making  the  Sen- 
ate rather  than  the  Supreme  Court  the  final 
judge  of  impeachments  is  that  this  would 
prevent  an  official  convicted  on  impeachment 
from  having  to  come  before  the  same  court 
if  he  were  later  prosecuted  "tn  the  ordinary 
course  of  law.""  The  same  Federalist  Paper 
also  shows  that  the  Framers  were  not  think- 
ing of  impeachment  as  a  criminal  process 
when  it  said  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as  the 
court  on  impeachment  charges,  "can  never 
be  tied  down  by  such  strict  rules,  either  in 
the  delineation  of  the  offense  by  the  prosecu- 
tors, or  in  the  construction  of  it  by  the 
Judges,  as  In  common  cases  serve  to  limit  the 
discretion  of  the  courts  in  favor  of  personal 
security."  "  It  is  clear  that  impeachment  of- 
fenses were  not  intended  to  be  limited  only 
to  indictable  crimes. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  In  Madison's  "Notes"  in  Docuinents  Illus- 
trative of  the  Formation  of  the  Union  (Ctov- 
ernment  Printing  Office,  1927),  p.  691. 

»  Washington  Post,  June  1,  p.  1,  in  an  Inter- 
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view  the  Senator  gave  in  Winston-Salem, 
^^  North  Carolina. 

'His  two-part  study,  "Executive  Privilege 
V.  Congressional  Inquiry,"  in  the  UCLA  Lau) 
Review  in  1965  (referred  to  above) ,  is  already 
Indispensable  for  serious  consideration  of  the 
problem. 

•"War  Making  by  the  President"  in  The 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  Review,  No- 
vember, 1972. 

0  "Impeachment  for  'High  Crimes  and  Mis- 
demeanors,' "  Southern  California  Law  Re- 
view, XLIV  (1971) ,  already  cited  In  Benedict's 
book  on  Johnson. 

•  The  Making  of  the  Constitution,  by 
Charles  Warren  (Barnes  &  Noble,  1967),  pp. 
660-661. 

'  Indeed  Hamilton  In  the  Federalist  Papers 
(No.  LXXIV),  answering  the  objection  that 
the  new  Constitution  as  first  presented  con- 
tained no  Bill  of  Rights,  pointed  to  the 
treason  clause  as  evidence  of  the  Framers* 
concern  for  civil  liberty.  And  Madison  in  No. 
XTiTTT  explained  that  the  purpose  of  the 
claiise  was  to  outlaw  those  "new-fangled  and 
artificial  treasons  ...  by  which  violent  fac- 
tions, the  natural  offspring  of  free  govern- 
ment, have  usually  wreaked  their  alternate 
malignity  on  each  other." 

It  is  again  timely  to  recall  that  the 
Framers,  in  detaing  with  treason,  the  greatest 
danger  to  national  security,  were  concerned 
with  protecting  the  individual  from  the 
abuse  of  this  charge  by  the  state,  and  there- 
fore made  its  prosecution  more  difficult  than 
that  of  ordinary  crimes.  They  did  not  pro- 
vide that,  where  national  security  was  in- 
volved, normal  constitutional  and  legal  safe- 
gviards  might  be  suspended.  The  Constitu- 
tion does  not,  in  this  as  In  many  other  re- 
^>ects,  embody  the  Jurisprudence  of  Richard 
Nixon  or  of  the  late  Joseph  McCarthy. 

»  T?ie  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (14th  ed.) 
In  Its  article  on  Hastings  says  he  was  tried 
for  "high  crimes  and  misdemeanors." 

•  Holdsworth '8  History  of  English  Law 
(London,  7th  ed.,  1956) ,  vol.  1,  p.  384. 

"See  SecUons  2008  to  2023,  Precedents  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Asher  C.  Hinds, 
ed.  (Oovemment  Printing  Office,  1907),  vol. 
3,  pp.  321-359. 

"  Quoted  in  the  American  and  English  En- 
cyclopaedia of  Law  (New  York  and  London, 
1900) ,  vol.  8,  p.  249,  citing  4  Cooley's  Black- 
stone  6,  note. 

"Associate  Justice  William  O.  Douglas, 
Pinal  Report  by  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  H.  Res.  920  of  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Hoiise  of  Representatives,  91st  Congress, 
2nd  Session,  September  17,  1970,  p.  36. 

"Legal  Materials  on  Impeachment,  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  H.  Res.  920  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Judiciary,  as  above,  Au- 
gust 11, 1970,  p.  24. 

"  Final  Report  cited  in  footnote  30,  p.  349. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  37. 

1*  No.  LXV  at  page  335,  Everyman's  Library. 
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NA-nONAL  GOSPEL  MUSIC  WEEK 


HON.  UMAR  BAKER 

■       OF   TENNESSZX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  18,  1973 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with 
several  colleagues,  I  am  today  reintro- 
ducing legislation  providing  for  the  des- 
ignation of  the  first  week  of  October  of 
each  year  as  "National  Gospel  Music 
Week." 

Gospel  music  is  an  integral  part  of  our 
American  heritage.  As  Mahalia  Jackson 
has  pointed  out: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Blues  are  the  songs  of  despair,  gospel  songs 
are  the  songs  of  hope.  When  you  sing  gospel, 
you  have  the  feeling  that  there  is  a  cure  for 
what's  wrong. 

Gospel  music,  thus,  offers  the  people 
something  to  believe  in — a  reason  for 
forging  ahead  instead  of  dropping  out. 

This  uniquely  American  music  speaks 
to  the  common  experiences  shared  by  all 
of  us — happiness,  grief,  and  the  goodness 
of  God  and  man.  The  composers,  authors, 
publishers,  and  performers  of  gospel 
music  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  the 
glory  of  God  through  their  various 
talents.  It  is  fitting  that  we  set  aside  smne 
time  each  year  to  recognize  them  for 
their  faith  and  their  contributions  to 
our  American  life. 
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version  to  the  metric  system  would  bring 
our  great  nation  into  step  with  every  other 
nation  of  the  world".  In  this  case,  we  agree 
that  it  would  be  foolish  to  march  to  the  beat 
of  a  different  drum. 


WBBM  EDITORIAL   BACKS   METRIC 
CONVERSION  PROGRAM 


HON.  ROBERT  McaORY 

or  n.LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  18,  1973 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
good  to  receive  support  for  a  measure 
designed  to  convert  our  Nation  to  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures 
tn  an  editorial  on  WBBM  radio,  Chicago. 

According  to  the  report  which  I  have 
received,  the  editorial  was  broadcast  dur- 
ing 10  of  its  regular  newscasts  on  June  4, 
1973. 

The  editorial  should  encourage  the 
Congress  to  take  action  on  this  measure 
In  which  a  number  of  my  colleagues  have 
joined  with  me  in  proposing  a  present 
congressional  commitment  and  a  10-year 
period  for  substantial  conversion  to  the 
metric  system  (H.R.  724). 

The  WBBM  editorial  follows: 
The  Metric  System 

Children,  teen-agers,  adults  and  even 
teachers  who  have  had  a  difficult  time  with 
the  "new  math"  may  be  in  for  a  much  bigger 
challenge  IX  Congressman  McClory  has  his 
way!  The  gentleman  from  the  Thirteenth 
District  is  trying  to  get  legislation  through 
the  House  which  woiiJd  convert  the  United 
States  to  the  metric  system  during  a  decade 
of  transition. 

That  would  mean  an  end  to  such  things 
as  inches  and  feet,  pounds  and  tons — and  a 
beginning  of  such  things  as  grams  and  kilo- 
grams, meters  and  kUometers. 

Certainly  that  language  is  unfamiliar  to 
many  Americans — but  it  is  hardly  new  to 
camera  buffs,  pharmaceutical  employees  or 
experienced  businessmen  who  have  always 
bought  or  sold  on  the  world  market  with 
the  metric  system.  And  since  we  are  today 
more  than  ever  involved  In  International 
trade,  it  makes  no  sense  for  us  to  retain  the 
old  British  Imperial  System  of  weights  and 
measures — a  system  which  even  the  British 
have  given  up.  Indeed,  the  only  countries 
who  have  not  modernized  their  system  are 
Burma,  Ghana,  Jamaica,  Tonga  and  the 
United  States. 

Congressman  McClory  proposes  that  the 
public  be  educated  over  the  next  ten  years 
to  the  metric  system.  That  is,  admittedly, 
no  mean  task;  but  if  the  government  and 
schools  cooperate  and  communicate,  we  can 
be  optimistic  about  its  feasibility. 

In  fact,  we  must  be  for  our  present  system 
has  to  go.  It  is  antiquated  and  Inadequate. 
Congressman  McClory  has  noted  that  "con. 


RA"yMOND  H.  HERZOG 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  18,  1973 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Ray- 
mond H.  Herzog,  president  of  3M  Co., 
with  headquarters  In  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
recently  made  available  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  some  special  remarks 
about  multinational  firms.  These  remarks 
stressed  the  fact  that  despite  a  good  deal 
of  criticism  about  multinationals,  there 
is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that  they 
are  a  great  aid  to  our  economy  and  that 
they  create,  rather  than  export  U.S.  jobs. 
Mr.  Herzog's  remarks  call  for  an  ex- 
pansion of  free  and  fair  trade,  not  a 
return  to  the  protectionism  of  the  1930 's. 
He  also  supi>orts  the  President's  trade 
legislation. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Herzog's  remarks 
form  a  fine,  accurate,  and  needed  presen- 
tation on  the  subject  of  our  economy,  our 
trade  balances  and  multinational  firms. 
I  commend  them  to  my  colleagues.  His 
remarks  follow: 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Herzog 
There  are  new  protectionists  among  us 
who  would  Impede  the  growth  of  U.S.  busi- 
nesses In  other  countries — the  so-called 
"multinationals."  They  would  do  so  through 
a  variety  of  restrictive  trade,  tax  and  invest- 
ment controls.  Basing  their  use  largely  on 
emotional  appeals,  they  provide  few  specifics 
to  back  up  charges  that  the  U.S.  multina- 
tional companies  are  "exporting  Jobs,"  flood-  ■ 
Ing  the  country  with  "cheap  Imports"  or  "en- 
Joying  tax  Incentives"  denied  to  companies 
which  operate  only  in  the  United  States. 

Indeed,  the  weight  of  avaUable  facts  con- 
tradicts the  thesis,  held  in  some  segments  of 
labor,  that  U.S. -based  multinational  com- 
panies are  hurting  our  balance  of  payments 
or  sending  jobs  abroad.  SlmUarly,  the  Idea 
that  steps  to  discourage  investment  abroad 
wUl  improve  the  U.S.  economy  or  enhance  our 
country's  ability  to  compete  In  world  mar- 
kets Is  in  defiance  of  reliable  factual  evidence. 
Plenty  of  evidence  exists,  however,  that  we 
do  have  a  balance-of-payments  problem.  But 
that  imbalance  would  be  much  worse  if  U.S. 
companies  had  made  no  direct  investments 
in  plants  and  facilities  abroad,  since  three 
times  the  number  of  dollars  which  are  di- 
rectly invested  outside  the  United  States  each 
year  are  returned  through  earnings,  royalties 
and  other  fees.  The  figures  show  that  direct 
investment  abroad  in  1972  totaled  $3.3  billion, 
while  the  return  during  that  same  year  was 
(10.4  bUllon. 

Thus,  without  foreign  direct  Investment, 
our  overall  1972  payments  balance  would  have 
been  in  worse  shape  by  $7.1  billion.  Without 
the  foreign  tax  credit  and  the  tax  deferral  on 
foreign  source  income — both  of  which  the 
new  protectionists  In  Congress  would  elim- 
inate— it  is  unlikely  that  this  investment 
would  have  been  made. 

Take  the  3M  Co.  itself.  In  1972  It  returned 
$145  million  to  these  shores  from  Its  invest- 
ments abroad  and,  in  the  process,  created 
500  new  Jobs  in  the  United  States  related  di- 
rectly to  our  overseas  business,  out  of  a  total 
of  3,400  new  Jobs  for  Americans  created  by 
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3M  last  year.  In  the  period  of  19G8-1972. 
moreover,  3M  helped  reduce  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  by  over  $300  million. 

Where,  then,  does  the  U.S.  balance-of -pay- 
ments deficit  come  from? 

Three  of  the  principal  components  of  our 
payments  deficit  are:  our  military  presence 
overseas,  our  foreign  aid  program  and  our 
propensity  to  travel  abroad. 

A  fourth  component  Is  our  balance  of  trade 
with  other  nation?,  which  went  Into  deficit 
in  1971  for  the  first  time  In  this  century.  The 
deficit,  about  $2  billion  In  1971,  rose  over  96 
bill  ion  In  1972 — In  response,  at  least  In  part, 
to  a  growing  need  to  import  many  kinds  of 
rif.v  laaierlals  a   d  fossil  fuels. 

The  tally  sheet  would  be  even  bleaker  If  It 
were  not  fcr  the  growth  of  multinational 
companies,  which  l.i  1970  accounted  for  62 
per  cent  of  total  U.S.  e.xports  In  the  manufac- 
tiring  sector.  (The  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  In 
an  exhaustive  study  of  American-based  mul- 
tinational companies  published  In  February 
i:>73,  notes  th-;t  "lidus  rles  which  are  l.irger 
Investors  abroad  also  contribute  the  most  to 
aggregate  U.S.  exports,  whereas  Industries  In 
which  multinatlona!  corporations  are  less  Im- 
piirtaat  also  are  less  important  exporters.") 

There  Is  another  allegation  by  the  new  pro- 
tectionists that  needs  refutation.  U.S.  multi- 
national corporatiors  do  not  "run  away"  to 
low-wa^e  countries  in  order  to  reimport  back 
into  the  United  States.  Rather,  80  per  cent 
of  the  investment  in  ;:laats  abroad  by  U.S. 
companies  is  la  Canada  and  Europe — twth 
high-wa^e  areas.  When  you  take  produc- 
tivity Into  account,  3M's  per-unit  costs 
abroad  approximate  those.  Protectionlsta 
l.:\\e  alleged,  too,  that  the  Jobs  created 
ubroad  by  U.S.  compa  les  could  have  been 
gc  lerated  here  Instead,  simply  by  serving 
o  erseas  markets  exclusively  by  exports. 
Tints  pure   wishful   thinking. 

Quite  simply,  there  is  no  way  U.S. -based 
companies  could  serve  their  overseas  markets 
through  exports  alone  Tariff  and  non tariff 
barriers,  shipping  costs,  administrative  and 
other  expenses  give  competitors  who  manu- 
facture In  one  market  a  virtually  unassailable 
advantage  over  companies  which  export  to 
It 

Moreover,  for  most  types  of  products,  the 
requirements  of  custoniors  Ir  a  particular 
marketplace  cannot  be  serviced  quickly  or 
completely  enough  from  afar.  The  alternative 
to  manufacturing  abroad  is  to  forfeit  those 
markets  to  non-US.  competitors,  among 
them  companies  based  in  England,  Germany 
Italy  and  Japan. 

It  follows  that  if  overseas  markets  can- 
not be  effectively  served  by  exports  alone,  the 
Jobs  which  multinational  companies  have 
created  In  other  coimtrles  would  not  other- 
wise have  been  created  here. 

The  multinationals,  because  of  the  exports 
generated  by  their  overseas  operations,  are 
creating  Jobs  at  home  at  a  much  faster  rate 
than  are  other  U.S.  companies.  Prom  1960 
to  1970,  U.S.  employment  by  multinational 
companies  Increased  31  per  cent  whUe  total 
U.S.  manufacturing  employment  Increased 
only  14  per  cent. 

In  an  attempt  to  administer  a  coup  de 
grace  direct  foreign  investment  by  U.S.  com- 
panies, the  protectionists  allege  that  these 
companies  pay  lower  taxes  on  their  over- 
seas operations  than  they  wou.d  pay  if  these 
operations  were  set  up  at  home.  This  is  not 
true. 

The  tax  rates  hlch  companies  Ike  3M  pay 
In  the  countries  where  they  operate  arc  com- 
parable to  those  In  the  United  States — and 
in  some  cases  higher.  If  the  rate  Is  lower 
abroad.  3M  pays  the  difference  In  U.S.  taxes 
when  the  earnings  are  returned. 

These  facts  are  Just  part  of  the  growing 
body  of  evidence  that  U.S.  multinational 
companies  have  made— and  increasingly 
make— «  substantial  contribution  to  our  na- 
tion's economic  health. 
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I  do  not  deny  that  some  U.S.  Industries 
have  been  sorely  Injured  by  low-price  Im- 
ports— the  overwhelming  majority  of  which 
are  not  producted  by  U.S. -based  firms. 

What  has  happened  is  simply  that  world- 
wide Industrial  development,  made  possible 
by  unprecedented  worldwide  prosperity,  has 
allowed  other  nations  to  become  our  trade 
equals.  In  some  labor-intensive  Industries, 
they  have  gained  an  advantage.  We  retain  a 
strong  edge  in  high  technology,  capital-in- 
tensive Industries  such  as  computers,  aero- 
space and  many  others. 

In  Industries  In  which  U.S.  Jobs  cannot 
presently  compete,  we  need  broader  adjust- 
ment assistance  programs — such  as  were 
called  for  In  the  president's  trade  message — 
to  retrain  workers  in  higher-technology  in- 
dustries. We  should  also  grant  the  President 
the  authority  he  requests  to  negotiate  with 
our  trade  partners  to  assure  fairer  access  for 
U.S. -made  products  in  their  markets. 

But  shotgun  legislation  to  restrain  Amer- 
ican companies  from  Investing  abroad  would 
aggravate  our  problem  by  closing  off,  to  U.S. 
Industry  and  the  American  worker  alike, 
overseas  markets  which  account  for  94  per 
cent  of  the  world's  population. 

The  facts  clearly  argue  for  freer,  fairer 
trade — not  a  return  to  the  protectionism  of 
the  1930s.  Only  freer  trade  will  develop  a 
world  economy  In  which  people  are  partners 
in  sharing  economic  progress,  rather  than 
rivals  In  almost  continual  coixflict. 


FOR  LITHUANIA:   THE  FUTURE 
BRIGHTENS 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  18.  1973 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
days  in  1940  when  Lithuania's  freedom 
was  shackled  by  the  Communist  dicta- 
tors, the  spirit  of  liberty  for  Lithuania 
has  not  diminished. 

Back  in  the  days  of  Lenin  and  Stalin, 
the  optimism  for  the  future  of  commu- 
nism was  at  its  peak.  Since  the  over- 
throw of  the  dictator,  Khrushchev,  and 
the  assumption  of  the  present  Commu- 
nist regime  has  seen  the  economy  and  its 
production  capacity  at  its  lowest  level. 

The  heads  of  the  present  Soviet  dic- 
tatorship have  descended  to  a  degree 
where  they  are  now  asking  help  and  as- 
sistance from  our  Nation,  to  feed  their 
starving  masses  suffering  from  the  abso- 
lute failure  of  their  agricultiu-al  produc- 
tion. Only  a  few  years  have  passed  since 
the  Soviet  leaders  would  totally  ignore 
asking  the  United  States  to  ship  millions 
of  tons  of  grain  and  other  food  stuffs  to 
feed  their  enslaved  population. 

On  many  occasions,  I  have  spoken  on 
the  anniversai-y  of  Lithuanian  enslave- 
ment and  predicted  that  eventually  the 
imprisoned  population  of  the  Soviets 
would  prove  to  be  the  greatest  offense  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Communist 
tyranny. 

Over  the  centuries  many  tyrants  have 
been  overthrown  through  the  failure  of 
their  ability  to  govern  and  to  establish 
a  stable  economy  under  their  system  of 
absolute  rule  and  despotism: 

Tyranny  brings  about  discontent  and 
Insiurection  among  millions  of  Its  sub- 
jects who  have  no  vote  or  opportunity  to 
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participate  In  elections  in  a  government 
opposing  freedom  for  the  people. 

The  Lithuanian  people  have  not  re- 
lented one  lota  in  their  desire  for  na- 
tional self-determination  and  religious 
liberty.  The  violation  of  human  rights 
inflicted  by  the  tyrannical  persecutions 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  will 
eventually  restore  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. Lithuania  can  look  into  the 
future  with  confidence  when  they  find 
dictator  Brezhnev  coming  to  Washington 
with  his  retinue  of  co-Communist  con- 
spirators asking  our  President  to  cooper- 
ate, negotiate,  and  contract  with  the  sole 
idea  to  get  rid  of  our  free  democracy  to 
rescue  their  failing  communistic  econ- 
omy ard  help  establish  an  agricultural 
production  that  will  feed  millions  of  his 
subjects. 

It  is  now  that  Lithuanians,  along  with 
other  Soviet  captive  nations,  should  urge 
our  President  to  avoid  any  imwise  agree- 
ments or  call  upon  the  American  people 
to  sacrifice  either  directly  or  indirectly 
in  any  agreements  that  woiUd  help  the 
Communist  dictatorship  survive.  Over 
the  centuries  all  dictators  have  eventual- 
ly collapsed  through  their  desire  for 
power,  expansion,  and  enslavements  that 
are  sure  to  lead  to  destruction  and  even- 
tually freedom  for  millions  of  their  help- 
less citizens.  I  hope  the  free  world,  in- 
cluding th2  United  States,  has  learned  a 
lesson  and  will  profit  by  the  failures  of 
dictate rships  since  the  beginning  of  civi- 
lization. The  time  is  right  for  Lithuania 
and  other  captive  nations  in  central  Eu- 
rope to  use  their  collective  power  and 
protest  free  world  aid  to  the  collapsing 
economy  of  the  Soviet  dictators  and 
bring  back  to  their  mother  nations  free- 
dom, liberty,  and  self-government. 


U.S.    CHAMBER    SUPPORTS    HOUSE 
HMO    BILL 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ROY 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  18.  1973 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Health 
Maintenance  Organization  Act  of  1973  Is 
presently  pending  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, on  which  I  am  privileged  to 
serve. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  special  report  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  which  deals  with  health  main- 
tenance organizations: 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States — Health  Maintenance  Organiza- 
tions 

WHAT  is  at  issue 

What  role  should  Federal  Government  play 
In  development  of  Health  Maintenance  Or- 
ganizations (HMOs)  as  possible  way  of  Im- 
proving delivery  of  hospital  and  medical 
care  .  .  .  Should  Initial  program  be  perman- 
ent or  experimental  .  .  .  how  much  should  be 
spent? 

WHY   important 

Rapidly-escalating  health  costs  .  .  .  im- 
provement in  delivery  hospital,  medical  care 
.  .  .  are  major  concerns  of  business.  HMOs, 
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such  as  Kaiser  Foundation  Medical  Program, 
provide  coiX4>rehenslve  "package"  services  on 
prepaid  basis  to  those  participating  in  plan. 
Some  argue  this  Integrated  system  superior 
to  present  fee-for-service  system  .  .  .  more 
efficient  .  .  .  can  lower  costs.  Others  say  no 
proof  HMOs  can  provide  comprehensive  medi- 
cal care,  efficiently,  economically  to  substan- 
tial segments  of  population  ...  no  proof  they 
can  flourish  In  marketplace  without  Federal 
subsidies  ...  or  reduce  cost  of  purchasing 
services  under  employer-financed  health  In- 
surance programs. 

MAJOR   PROPOSALS 

HJt.  SI  (Rogers,  D-Fla.,  Roy.  D-Kans., 
others) .  Authorizes  $280.7  million  over  6  years 
to  encourage  expansion,  development  of  100 
HMO's  on  experimental  basis.  Money  may  be 
spent  for  feasibility  studies  .  .  .  planning, 
initial  development  costs  .  .  .  loans  for  initial 
operating  costs  .  .  .  evaluation  of  program 
effectiveness.  Coverage:  open  to  all  in  test 
areas;  employers  required  to  offer  option  of 
HMO  coverage  to  employees,  but  cost  to  firm 
cannot  exceed  outlays  under  company-spon- 
sored health  Insurance  program.  Services 
offered:  comprehensive  .  .  .  Including  physi- 
cians' services,  inpatient,  outpatient,  hos- 
pital and  extended  care,  diagnostic  and  reha- 
bilitation, preventive  health. 

S.  14  {Kenriedy,  D-Mass.,  Williams,  D-N.J.. 
others).  Authorizes  $1.5  billion  over  3  years 
to  encourage  expansion,  development  of 
HMOs  on  permanent  basis.  Money  may  be 
spent  for  feasibility  studies  .  .  .  planning. 
Initial  development  costs  .  .  .  construction 
grants  and  loans  .  .  .  grants  and  loans  for 
operating  costs.  Also  establishes:  Quality 
Health  Care  Commission  and  Federal  Mal- 
practice Reinsurance  program.  Coverage: 
everyone.  Services  offered:  all  services  in  H.R. 
51,  but  even  more  comprehensive  In  scope. 

HJt.  4871  {Staggers,  D-W.Va.,  Devine.  R- 
Ohio) ;  S.  972  {Javits.  R-N.Y..  Schweiker,  R- 
Pa.)  for  Administration.  Authorizes  an 
unspecified  sum  (1974  Budget  provides  $60 
mllUon)  to  encourage  expansion  and  develop- 
ment of  HMOs  on  experimental  basis.  Funds 
would  be  available  for  payment  of  planning 
costs  . . .  initial  operating  costs  in  medically- 
underserved  areas.  Coverage:  not  specified. 
Services  offered:  physicians,  hospitals,  health 
maintenance. 

CHAMBER   position 

Supports  legislation  such  as  H.R.  51  be- 
cause It  offers  opportunity  to  experiment 
with  Health  Maintenance  Organizations  as 
one  method  of  improving  delivery  of  health 
care  services. 

Opposes  8.  14  because  of  its  permanent 
nature  and  potential  tor  unlimited  growth  in 
fashion  that  could  preclude  freedom  of  choice 
by  employers  and  employees. 

congressional  status 

The  Senate  passed  S.  14  on  May  15  by  a  vote 
of  69-25 — ^but  only  after  adopting  a  Javits- 
Kennedy  proposal  to  cut  the  authorization 
from  the  proposed  $1.6  bUllon  to  $805  mU- 
llon  for  Fiscal  Years  1974-76.  A  House  Com- 
merce Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and 
Environment  Is  ready  to  report  HJl.  51  (as 
s  clean  bill  with  a  new  number)  to  the  full 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  C<Mnmittee. 

The  Administration,  many  members  of 
Congress,  and  some  experts  in  the  health 
field  believe  that  Health  Maintenance  Orga- 
nizations—popularly called  HMOs — can  solve 
many  of  our  major  health  problems.  As  a 
result.  Congress  is  considering  legislation 
that  would  put  some  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  Into  the  development  and  expan- 
sion of  these  organizations.  The  Senate  has 
already  passed  Its  bUl  S.  14,  and  a  House 
Commerce  Subcommittee  seems  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  reporting  an  entirely  different  bUl. 

Much  of  the  pressure  to  provide  Federal 
funds  for  HMOs,  of  course.  Is  coming  from 
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the  same  source  that  Is  creating  concern  in 
other  health  care  matters — costs. 

Total  spending  for  health  has  Jumped 
from  $25.9  billion  in  fiscal  year  1960  to  $83.4 
billion  In  fiscal  year  1972 — an  Increase  of 
over  220%. 

Personal  health  care  outlays  amounted  to 
$72  billion  or  $340  per  person  In  fiscal  year 
1972,  Including  at  least  $20  billion  a  year 
spent  by  business  for  employer-sponsored 
health  Insurance  programs.  Industrial 
medical  facilities  and  Medicare  payroll  taxes. 

The  substantial  increase  In  expenditures 
results  from  many  factors.  Including  popula- 
tion growth,  greater  use  of  health  services 
and  supplies  by  the  population.  Improve- 
ments in  technology  and  treatment  pro- 
cedures, and  inflation.  According  to  esti- 
mates prepared  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, about  52  "^o  of  the  $38  billion 
increase  in  personal  health  care  expenditures 
since  fiscal  year  1965  was  brought  about  by 
rising  prices.  Population  growth  accounted 
for  10%,  and  greater  use  of  services  and 
Introduction  of  new  medical  techniques,  the 
remaining  38  % . 

Besides  Inflation,  other  Important  and  well- 
documented  health  problems  face  the  coun- 
try, lliey  Involve  shortages  and  maldUtrl- 
butlon  of  medical  manpower,  lack  of  access 
to  care  by  Important  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation, particularly  in  the  Inner  city  and 
rural  areas,  and  inefficiencies  and  fragmenta- 
tion In  the  organization  and  delivery  of 
health  and  medical  care  services. 

HEALTH   MAINTENANCE  ORGANIZATIONS 

Generally  speaking,  a  Health  Maintenance 
Organization  is  any  organized  system  that 
provides  at  least  physician  services,  emer- 
gency care,  and  hospitalization  to  individ- 
uals who  voluntarUy  agree  to  obtain  their 
medical  care  for  a  fixed  sum  of  money  agreed 
upon  In  advance. 

Probably  the  best  known  and  largest  ex- 
ample Is  the  Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan, 
Inc.,  which  was  started  in  1942.  The  key  fea- 
tures of  this  type  of  system  are: 

(1)  a  fixed,  prepaid  charge  for  members 
of  the  plan; 

(2)  voluntary  enrollment,  assuring  sub- 
scribers of  at  least  one  choice  of  another 
health  plan; 

(3)  Independent  operation  of  each  group; 

(4)  sharing  among  the  involved  physicians 
of  a  percentage  of  the  total  income  from  sub- 
scribers on  an  incentive  basis; 

(5)  a  requirement  that  the  group  medical 
managers  (member-doctors  and  hospitals) 
live  within  budgeted  incomes; 

(6)  services  from  a  group-controlled  hos- 
pital as  a  base; 

(7)  full-time  salaried  doctors  responsible 
for  the  quality  of  care. 

Many  believe  a  system  Incorporating  these 
features  will  bring  greater  efficiency  and  bet- 
ter organization  to  the  delivery  of  health  care 
services,  and  development  of  HMOs  Is  a  key 
feature  of  the  Administration's  health  strat- 
egy. In  his  1972  Health  Care  message,  the 
Preldent  said: 

"The  HMO  Is  a  method  for  financing  and 
providing  health  care  that  has  won  growing 
respect.  It  brings  together  Into  a  single  orga- 
nization the  physician,  the  hospital,  the  lab- 
oratory and  the  clinic,  so  that  patients  can 
get  the  right  care  at  the  right  moment. 

"HMOs  utilize  a  method  of  payment  that 
encourages  the  prevention  of  Illness  and  pro- 
motes the  efficient  use  of  doctors  and  hos- 
pitals. Unlike  traditional  fee-for-service  bill- 
ing, the  HMO  contracts  to  provide  its  com- 
prehensive care  for  a  fixed  annual  sum  that 
is  determined  in  advance. 

"Under  this  financial  arangement,  the  doc- 
tors' and  hospitals'  Incomes  are  determined 
not  by  how  much  the  patient  is  sick,  but 
how  much  he  Is  well.  HMOs  thus  have  the 
strongest  possible  incentive  for  keeping  well 
members  from  becoming  ill  and  for  curing 
sick  members  as  quickly  as  possible." 
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RELATIVELY  SMALL  NUMBER  COVERED 

At  the  end  of  1971,  according  to  health 
Insurance  industry  estimates,  about  180  mil- 
lion persons — nearly  9  out  of  10  In  the  civilian 
population — had  protection  againt  hospital 
expenses.  Insurance  companies  protected  63  ''o 
of  the  180  million,  and  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield 
covered  43  '/c .  Only  about  5  %  were  covered  by 
HMO-type  organizations  In  Independent 
health  insurance  plans  that  assume  respon- 
sibility and  risk  for  the  organization  and  de- 
livery of  the  hospital  and  medical  services  on 
a  prepaid  basis.' 

Social  Security  Administration  data  show 
that  these  independent  plans  covered  about 
8.5  million  persons  for  hospital  care,  10.9 
million  for  surgical  services  and  10.8  million 
for  x-ray  and  laboratory  examinations.  Since 
1960,  coverage  under  these  plans  for  these 
types  of  services  has  grown  between  43  ""i- 
48 ';c. 

Further  analysis  shows  that  so  far  a  few 
big  plans  have  dominated  the  field.  Of  the 
8.5  million  covered  by  the  independents,  over 
2  million  were  in  two  of  the  six  Kaiser  Plans, 
one  in  Oakland  and  the  other  in  Los  Angeles. 
Approximately  39 ':o  were  enrolled  in  10  plans. 

At  the  end  of  1972,  about  half  of  those 
covered  were  in  only  28  plans,  and  some  of 
them  were  quite  small. 

BARRIERS   TO    HMO   DEVELOPMENT 

With  so  many  apparent  advantages,  why 
aren't  more  people  covered  by  Independent 
health  insurance  plans?  A  number  of  bar- 
riers Impede  the  development  of  HMO-type 
organizations : 

First,  the  laws  In  22  States  prohibit  or 
limit  the  group  practice  of  medicine,  which 
is  an  indispensable  element  in  this  type  of 
system.  Second,  most  people  lack  knowledge 
about  this  type  of  system,  and  its  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  Third,  most  physicians 
prefer  to  practice  on  the  basis  of  a  fee  for 
each  service  rendered. 

A  final  serious  difficulty  is  that  it  takes 
substantial  amounts  of  capital  to  get  Health 
Maintenance  Organizations  started.  At  the 
end  of  1971,  for  example,  the  Kaiser  Foun- 
dation Health  Plan,  Inc.,  had  a  total  invest- 
ment in  facilities  of  $293  million,  or  $125 
per  person,  based  on  2.3  million  enrolled 
members.  About  70  Tc  of  this  Investment  has 
been  made  .since  1965.  Now,  costs  are  going 
higher.  Walter  K.  Palmer,  Vice  President- 
Finance  Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan,  Inc., 
has  pointed  out  what  Infiatlon  can  do  to 
the  cost  of  constructing  full-service  medical 
centers : 

There  are  currently  under  construction, 
in  one  of  the  regions,  two  major  full-service 
medical  centers.  When  completed  In  1974. 
they  will  cost  $250  per  member  related  to 
the  membership  capacity  of  these  facilities. 
Costs  Includes  architects  fees,  land,  building 
construction,  equipment  and  land  improve- 
ments, such  as  parking  and  landscaping.  It 
is  estimated  that  similar  facilities  com- 
menced today  would  cost  $300  per  member." 

ECONOMIC  ADVANTAGES  OF  HMOS 

Whether  the  HMO  system  results  In  sub- 
stantial economies  in  health  care  delivery 
is  far  from  determined. 

Advocates  of  prepaid  group  practices  con- 
tend that  the  system  is  able  to  provide  more 
comprehensive  benefits  at  lower  costs  than 
the  traditional  fee-for-service  arrangement. 
Others  disagree  sharply. 

U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  statistics 
for  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits 
program  show  the  hospital  utilization  of 
employees  covered  by  group  practice  and 
Individual  practice  plans  is  substantially 
lower  than  those  insured  under  Blue  Cross/ 
Blue  Shield  and  indemnity  benefit  plans. 
Because  there  seems  to  be  no  significant 
difference  In  the  length  of  the  hospital  stay 


'Totals  exceed  100%  because  of  duplicate 
coverage. 
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among  the  employees  covered  by  the  dliTer- 
ent  plans,  It  means  the  real  savings  in  utili- 
zation is  in  the  number  of  persons  admitted 
as  hospital  inpatients.    (Table  I). 

Data  for  the  Federal  Elmployees  Health 
Benefits  program  also  show  that  less  surgery 
is  performed  under  group  practice  plans  than 
under  Blue  Shield.  (Table  II). 

Others  are  convinced  that  widespread  de- 
velopment of  Health  Maintenance  Organiza- 
tions will  not  result  in  any  appreciable  cost 
savings  over  medical  care  obtained  through 
the  fee-for-service  system.  This  view  is  well 
expressed  by  Alex  Gerber,  M.D.,  a  well- 
known  California  surgeon  who  is  engaged  in 
the  group  practice  of  medicine: 

"Many  people  believe  that  group  practice, 
through  its  use  of  pooled  resources  and  para- 
medical personnel,  can  offer  great  cost-sav- 
ings. Here,  again,  I  fear  they  are  overly  op- 
timistic. In  actual  practice,  the  savings  tend 
to  be  relatively  small.  Such  as  they  are, 
they  tend  to  be  put  back  into  improvements 
of  service  or  to  redound  to  the  benefit  of 
the  doctors  rather  than  to  bring  about  lower 
charges  to  patients.  Oroup  practice  can  offer 
a  high  quality  of  care,  but  not  necessarily 
cheaper  care. 

"Even  the  mighty  Kaiser  system,  with  all 
its  advantages  of  huge  scale,  admits  freely 
that  savings  on  that  account  are  relatively 
minor.  Kaiser's  lower  total  cost  results  al- 
most entirely  from  fewer  hospital  admis- 
sions and  fewer  patient  days  as  compared  to 
surrounding  areas  generally.  This  is  compar- 
ing apples  to  oranges.  California,  especially, 
abounds  in  numerous  small,  proprietary 
hospitals  operating  under  standards  that  are 
mediocre  or  worse,  and  the  costly,  inferior 
care  that  they  give  distorts  the  general  aver- 
age. A  more  valid  comparison  would  be  be- 
tween Kaiser  and  fee-for-service  groups  that 
maintain  equally  high  standards.  My  experi- 
ence leads  me  to  believe  that  such  a  study 
would  show  that  Kaiser  has  no  cost  advan- 
tage important  enough  to  overcome  the  dis- 
advantage of  its  less  personal  and  often  in- 
convenient care. 

Table  I 
HosPFTAL    Utilization    Ukdek    Federal    Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Program,  1968 ' 
(Hospital  Days  Used  Per  1,(X)0  Covered 
Persons) 

Plan:  Hospital  days 

Individual  practice 471 

Group  practice 422 

Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield 924 

Indemnity   (Aetna) 987 

TABLE  II.— SURGICAL  PROCEDURES  PERFORMED  UNDER 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  HEALTH  BENEFITS  PROGRAM, 
HIGH  OPTION  PUN,  196« 

[Annual  rate  per  1,000  covered  persons) 


Surgical  prxedur* 


Blue 
Shield 


Group 
practice 


All  prMedures 75.0  34.0 

Tonsillectomy  and/or  adenoidectomy 6.9  2.4 

Female  surgery  (mastectomy,  D  and  C, 

hysterectomy) 9.2  4.8 

Appendectomy 2.1  1.0 

Cholecystectomy 2.1  1.5 


different  approaches  considered 
Congress  Is  considering  two  different  ap- 
proaches to  HMO  legislation. 

The  key  underlying  question  Is  whether  a 
big  new  program  should  be  set  up  to  subsi- 
dize HMO's  on  a  permanent  basis,  or  whether 
legislation  should  set  up  a  mechanism  for 
pilot-testing  to  find  out  whether  we  should 


"Soxirce:  Hearings,  Health  Maintenance 
Organizations.  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Environment,  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  92nd  Cong^ 
2nd  Session,  Pages  64-^. 
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embark    on    any    permanent    subsidy    pro- 
gram. 

The  Senate  has  passed  its  bill,  S.  14 — but 
before  doing  so  cut  the  proposed  $1.6  billion 
authorization  to  $805  million. 

The  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  is  likely  to  approve  an  ex- 
perimental, pilot-testing  approach  reported 
by  its  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and 
Environment. 

Essentially,  it  Is  H.R.  51,  cosponsored  by  the 
Subcommittee  Chairman  Rogers  (D-Fla.) 
and  Boy  (D-Kans.),  although  it  will  be  re- 
ported  as  a  clean  bill  unth  a  new  number. 

It  Is  a  much  more  modest  proposal  than 
the  Senate-passed  bill.  It  would  authorize 
about  $280.7  million  in  Federal  appropria- 
tions to  assist  no  more  than  100  HMOs  be- 
tween fiscal  year  1974-78. 

A  key  aspect  of  the  legislation,  which  the 
Senate  bill  backs,  is  program  evaluation.  It 
authorizes  $20  million  in  Federal  funding  to 
evaluate  the  operation  of  HMOs.  The  results 
will  determine  whether  financial  assistance 
should  be  extended  to  additional  organiza- 
tions. 

HMO  Option  for  Employees.  One  section  of 
the  bill  would  require  employers  with  health 
Insurance  programs  to  amend  these  plans 
so  employees  could  elect  to  enroll  in  a  Health 
Maintenance  Organization. 

Many  employers — generally  large  com- 
panies with  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments In  effect — already  make  the  option  of 
prepaid  group  practice  available  to  their  em- 
ployees. Some  firms  make  this  option  avail- 
able only  after  a  company  has  carefully  eval- 
uated the  type  and  scope  of  the  benefit  pro- 
tection, the  quality  of  medical  services  pro- 
vided, and  the  proximity  of  the  plan  to  the 
employees"  residences.  The  purpose  is  to  en- 
sure that  both  the  company  and  the  em- 
ployee receive  good  value  for  the  dollars  ex- 
pended. If  the  prepaid  group  practice  doesn't 
meet  company  criteria,  then  the  firm  does  not 
enter  into  a  contract. 

The  Chamber  would  prefer  to  see  enroll- 
ment in  HMOs  stimulated  through  the 
normal  collective  bargaining  process — but 
the  bill  does  contain  some  protections. 

It  would  be  applicable  only  to  those  firms 
offering  health  Insurance  to  their  employees; 
no  employer  would  be  required  to  pay  more 
for  the  HMO  option  than  he  now  does  for 
health  Insurance  under  collective  bargaining 
or  other  contractual  agreements;  and,  finally, 
since  the  legislation  Is  experimental,  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  to  make  changes  If 
they  prove  to  be  necessary. 

One  change  made  by  the  Subcommittee 
In  this  area  seriously  weakened  the  experi- 
mental nature  of  the  bUl.  As  originally  writ- 
ten, this  provision  would  apply  only  to  the 
100  HMOs  receiving  Federal  assistance.  The 
Subcommittee  broadened  It  to  Include  all 
HMOs. 

national  chamber  position 

Constructive  improvements  can  be  made 
In  the  delivery  of  hospital  and  medical  care 
systems,  whether  carried  out  through  pre- 
paid group  practice  plans,  medical  care 
foundations,  or  through  expansion  of  the  out- 
patient service  faculties  of  urban  hospitals. 
There  U  no  single  deUvery  mode  that  is  the 
"answer"  to  improved  delivery  of  medical 
care   services    for   the    American    people. 

The  National  Chamber  supports  legislation 
that  offers  the  opportunity  to  experiment 
with  Health  Maintenance  Organizations  as 
one  method  of  improving  health  care  deliv- 
ery. However,  the  legislation  must  be  buUt 
around  the  concept  of  pilot-testing,  rather 
than  permanent  legislation,  because  em- 
ployers, employees,  and  government  still 
need  answers  to  these  kinds  of  questions: 

Can  HMOs  provide  quality  medical  care  on 
an  efficient  and  economical  basis  for  substan- 
tial segments  of  the  population? 
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Can  large  numbers  of  organizations 
flourish  In  the  marketplace  without  the 
benefit  of  continuing  Federal  subsidies? 

Can  HMOs  lower  the  cost  of  providing  hos- 
pital and  medical  care  services  under  em- 
ployer-financed health  Insurance  programs? 

It  is  unsound  to  pump  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions— perhaps  billions — of  Federal  dollars 
Into  Health  Maintenance  Organizations  until 
this  concept  has  been  more  thoroughly 
tested.  t 


RARICK  REPORTS  TO  HIS  PEOPLE: 
THE  ENERGY  CRISIS,  AN  INTER- 
VIEW WITH  SALEM  S.  AL-SABAH, 
THE  AMBASSADOR  OP  KUWAIT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  June  18,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  area  of 
the  world  that  relatively  few  Americans 
know  very  much  about,  but  one  that  will 
play  an  increasingly  important  role  in 
helping  the  United  States  meet  its  oil 
needs  in  the  foreseeable  future  is  the 
Persian  Gulf  area. 

More  than  half  of  the  world's  proven 
reserves  of  petroleum  lie  beneath  the 
sands  and  shallow  waters  of  the  gulf 
area.  As  the  energy  shortage  continues  to 
grow  in  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe,  the  global  influence  of  these  oil- 
rich  Arab  States  continues  to  increase. 

Kuwait,  located  at  the  northern  end 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  a  strategic  oil- 
producing  center,  and  a  long-time  friend 
of  the  United  States.  To  help  us  under- 
stand the  position  that  this  region  will 
play  In  the  future,  in  light  of  the  energy 
shortage,  and  in  the  political  situation  in 
the  Middle  East,  I  have  invited  as  my 
guest  today  His  Excellency  the  Ambas- 
sador from  Kuwait,  Salem  Al-Sabah. 

Interview  With  Ambassador  Al-Sabah 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Ambassador,  thank  you  for 
joining  us. 

Within  the  next  few  years,  oil  experts  tell 
us  that  the  U.S.  will  Import  from  25  to  75 
per  cent  of  Its  oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
area — much  of  It  from  Kuwait.  Is  production 
In  your  country  being  expanded  to  meet  such 
growing  energy  needs? 

Al-Sabah.  Thank  you  very  much  for  giving 
me  this  opportunity  to  clarify  my  country's 
oil  position.  In  dealing  with  this  question, 
one  should  bear  In  mind  the  following  two 
factors: 

1 .  While  we  are  keen  on  meeting  the  grow- 
ing oil  demands  of  the  Industrialized  nations 
we  have  to  see  to  It  that  our  best  Interests 
are  served. 

2.  That  the  burden  of  supplying  oil  should 
not.  and  need  not,  fall  on  one  state  or  one 
region  alone. 

Rarick.  WeU.  we  hear  that  Kuwait  has 
frozen  oil  production  at  3  million  barrels 
a  day.  Does  this  mean  that  you  are  running 
out  of  oil? 

Al-Sabah.  No,  and  I  hope  not.  Reliable 
Information  Indicates  that  at  the  present  rate 
of  production  we  have  a  reserve  that  will 
last  30  years  or  more.  However,  with  the  de- 
velopment of  modem  technology  more  oil 
might  be  discovered.  Oil  Is  our  only  resource 
and  we  know  that  It  will  be  depleted  one 
day.  So  we  are  facing  the  situation  where 
we  have  to  increase  our  production  and  in- 
vest the  accruing  royalties  or  prolong  the  life 
of  oU  reserree  for  the  next  generations.  The 
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Parliament  and  the  Government  of  Kuwait 
chose  the  latter  and  put  a  ceUlng  on  pro- 
duction at  3  million  barrels  a  day. 

The  following  guidelines  have  been  taken 
Into  consideration  before  the  decision  was 
made: 

a.  Present  needs  for  development. 

b.  Future  needs  for  the  coming  genera- 
tions. 

c.  International  monetary  situation. 

d.  Investment  opportunities. 

Rarick.  Some  Arab  oU-producIng  countries 
are  reported  Indicating  that  they  might  hold 
back  oil  supplies  to  the  U.S.  unless  Wash- 
ington alters  its  policies  toward  Israel.  This 
Is  one  fear  many  Americans  have  concerning 
a  growing  dependence  on  foreign  oil  Imports. 
Is  there  any  truth  to  this  report  circulated 
by  the  VS.  press? 

Al-Sabah.  Well,  let  me  say  this,  that  In  the 
old  days,  trade  and  Interest  followed  the  flag. 
But  nowadays.  It's  the  other  way  around. 
The  flag  and  Interest  follow  the  trade.  You 
have  your  energy  needs  and  we  have  the  en- 
ergy. So,  I  think  we  ought  to  sit  together 
and  discuss  the  obstacle  which  might  affect 
our  ability  to  meet  part  of  your  needs.  Under 
these  circumstances,  politics  may  play  a  role 
since  Kuwait  is  an  Arab  country  and  Arab 
countries,  as  you  know,  are  concerned  about 
the  one-sided  American  policy.  Vis-a-vis  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  and  wish  the  United 
States  would  adopt  a  more  even-handed  and 
balanced  American  policy  In  the  Middle  East. 
It's  quite  natural  that  we  do  not  want  our 
oil  to  participate  In  oiling  the  Israeli  war 
machine  used  solely  to  seize  more  and  more 
Arab  land.  Finally  we  have  our  own  public 
opinion  to  account  to. 

Rarick.  In  the  past,  the  U.S.  has  main- 
tained a  staunch  pro-Israeli  foreign  policy, 
much  to  the  displeasure  of  many  Arab  na- 
tions. Do  you  have  any  Indications  from  our 
Government  that  the  U.S.  is  moving  toward 
a  more  neutral  position  In  the  Arab-UJS. 
relations? 

Al-Sabah.  During  the  1956  Suez  crisis,  I 
remember,  and  I  was  a  student  then,  that  we 
demonstrated  In  support  of  American  stand 
because  we  felt  that  the  American  govern- 
ment took  the  right  decision.  But  now  un- 
fortunately, we  turn  to  our  public  opinion 
and  find  that  It  Is  totally  disillusioned  about 
the  one-sided  American  policy  In  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Now,  with  the  war  In  Vietnam  al- 
most over,  we  hope  that  the  United  States 
would  reassess  her  policy  according  to  her 
best  Interest.  We  know  that  the  American 
people  are  basically  friendly  to  our  people 
and  this  would  give  us  the  hope  that  even- 
tually a  more  even-handed  policy  would  be 
formulated.  And  of  course,  there  is  the  fur- 
ther pressure  of  the  energy  crisis.  And  as  you 
indicated,  even  a  food-production  crisis. 

Rarick.  Mr.  Ambassador,  your  neighbour- 
ing country  of  Iraq  has  looked  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  a  recent  arms  buildup,  and  has 
purchased  a  number  of  Soviet-made  tanks 
and  jet  fighters.  Kuwait,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  looked  toward  the  U.S.  for  military  hard- 
ware. Is  there  a  significance  to  this  split  in 
the  Arab  community? 

Al-Sabah.  Well,  there  Is  no  division  In  the 
Arab  community — none  whatsoever — con- 
cerning our  stand  towards  Israel.  We  are  all 
united  on  that.  Each  country,  however,  has 
Its  own  foreign  policy  and  Its  own  Individual 
security  measures.  As  you  know.  It's  no  secret 
that  Iraq  has  an  arrangement  with  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  United  States  has  similar 
arrangements  with  other  countries  In  the 
region.  But,  as  for  Kuwait,  we  are  having  a 
number  of  offers  from  different  sources  for 
arm  supplies  and  our  policy  Is  to  get  the  best 
available  equipment.  Of  course,  the  quality 
of  the  equipment  and  the  worth  of  the  rela- 
tions are  factors  In  this  choice. 

Rarick.  But  there  Is  no  deep  signlflcance 
tbat  we  should  Interpret  this  as  being  any 
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division  among  the  people  In  the  Middle 
East? 

Al-Sabah.  No,  I  don't  think  so.  And  I  may 
add  that  we,  in  the  area,  believe  as  you  do  In 
the  United  States,  In  the  well-known  doc- 
trine of  "imlty  in  diversity". 

Rarick.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  In 
the  American  press  that  one  reason  for  a 
buildup  of  American-produced  military 
hardware  in  Kuwait  is  a  result  of  outside 
pressure  on  your  country.  Are  these  sugges- 
tions accurate? 

Al-Sabah.  As  I  have  said  before  we  are  not 
coming  to  the  United  States  for  arm  supplies 
and  that  we  have  so  many  offers  from  various 
countries  and  we  are  considering  all.  Now,  on 
the  matter  of  outside  pressures,  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  that  aU  of  the  talked  about 
threats  against  our  country  is  sheer  specula- 
tion, but  we  cannot  dismiss  them.  We  have 
to  prepare  ourselves  for  any  eventuality. 

Rarick.  Kuwait  then,  is  still  the  master  of 
its  own  destiny  And  it  can  take  care  of  Its 
own  matters. 

Al-Sabah.  That's  right. 

Rarick.  Well,  are  there  any  special  political 
Implications  of  the  US.-Kuwait  arms  deal? 

Al-Sabah.  It's  very  dlJficult  to  judge  on 
this,  because  we  haven't  decided  one  way  or 
the  other,  but  as  I  said,  we  are  looking  into 
the  American  offer  more  closely  than  the 
others. 

Rarick.  I  understand  our  country  has  In- 
dicated a  willingness  to  sell  arms  to  your 
country.  This  Is  looked  upon  badly  In  some 
UJS.  quarters. 

Al-Sabah.  They  are  already  In  Kuwait  now 
with  their  offer  to  sell  arms.  But  as  for  how 
badly  this  may  be  looked  upon  In  some  quar- 
ters is  not  our  concern. 

Rarick.  Of  covu^e.  If  Americans  do  sell 
arms  as  is  reasonably  expected,  that  there 
will  probably  be  American  engineers  or  arms 
people  who  will  go  to  your  country  to  help 
indoctrinate  your  people — to  teach  them  how 
to  use  these  weapons. 

Al-Sabah.  We  have  Americans  working  In 
the  oil  fields  and,  of  course.  If  there  Is  any 
arms  desil,  we  will  be  having  an  exchange  of 
ideas,  but  our  people  have  been  coming  here 
for  training  and  maybe  some  will  be  going 
there. 

Rarick.  Another  question  that  I  hear  from 
my  people,  is  the  concern  tbat  we,  as  Ameri- 
cans, might  get  Involved  in  the  Middle  East 
In  any  of  the  arms  buildups,  there's  a  pos- 
sibility that  there  could  be  an  American  In- 
volvement In  any  future  regional  conflicts  In 
this  area.  ' 

Some  political  analyzers  In  this  country 
have  expressed  concern  that  U.S.  Involve- 
ment in  the  Middle  East  arms  buildup  could 
Involve  the  U.S.  in  future  regional  conflicts. 
Do  you  have  any  indications  that  these  fears 
are  founded? 

Al-Sabah.  We  talked  about  arms,  but  let 
me  say  that  the  philosophy  behind  the  ac- 
quisition of  arms  in  Kuwait  Is  that  we  do  so 
only  to  protect  our  sovereignty  and  Inde- 
pendence, not  like,  for  example,  others  who 
seek  to  extend  their  borders  and  to  occupy 
the  land  of  others  through  one  act  of  aggres- 
sion after  the  other. 

But  let  me  digress  a  little  here  and  add 
that  spending  on  our  defense  Is  outmatched 
manifoldly  by  our  sepnding  on  health,  edu- 
cation and  other  social  services.  Now  to  turn 
to  your  question  about  any  possible  Ameri- 
can involvement  In  the  Middle  East,  I  fear 
that  the  continued  occupation  of  Arab  lands 
by  Israel,  made  possible  by  the  continued 
United  States  support.  In  arms  and  money, 
could  be  the  basis  of  possible  American  In- 
volvement. 

Rarick.  In  your  country,  do  you  feel  there 
Is  any  Idea  of  expansionism? 

Al-Sabah.  No,  on  the  contrary. 

Rarick.  You  feel  then  that  you  have  the 
right  to  defend  yourself? 
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Al-Sabah.  Yes. 

Rarick.  You  have  the  right  to  make 
mutual  friends  around  the  world? 

Al-Sabah.  Abscdutely. 

Rarick.  Our  gueet  today  has  been  the  Hon- 
orable Salem  S.  Al-Sabah  of  the  country  of 
Kuwait.  We  are  Indeed  happy  that  you  would 
be  with  us  on  this  program  today,  and  I'm 
sure  that  many  of  our  people  in  Louisiana 
have  enjoyed  meeting  you  through  the  TV 
media  in  their  homes.  I  am  sure  they  have 
learned  much  from  your  answers  and  philos- 
ophy that  you  have  extended  to  them.  We  are 
most  happy  to  have  you  in  the  United  States 
and  wish  you  and  the  pe<^le  of  Kuwait  well. 

Al-Sabah.  Thank  you  very  much  for  giving 
me  this  opportunity  and  I  think,  in  doing  so, 
it  wiU  give  your  people  a  chance  to  judge  for 
themselves. 

Rarick.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Am- 
bassador. 

Al-Sabah.  Thank  you. 


PRICE  CONTROLS  THREATEN  COL- 
ORADO FIRM— 200  EMPLOYEES  TO 
LOSE  JOBS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  ARMSTRONG 

or    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  18,  1973 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing recent  months  I  have  watched  with 
mounting  concern  the  growing  national 
acceptance  of  wage-price  controls  as  a 
substitute  for  responsible  econcxnic 
policy. 

Such  controls  are  futile.  These  repres- 
sive measures  have  not  controlled  infla- 
tion. But  they  have  caused  shortages  and 
rationing.  Worse  shortages,  black 
markets,  product  quahty  deterioration, 
more  inflation  and  pressure  for  still  more 
stringent  controls  are  inevitable  unless 
we  reverse  our  present  reckless  policies. 

I  have  often  discussed  the  overall  policy 
consideratipns  and  I  have  tried  to  show 
the  already  serious  damage  to  our  eco- 
nomic system  and  the  future  threat  to 
our  nation. 

Today  I  want  to  be  more  specific: 

In  my  congressional  district,  there  is  a 
firm  which  may  very  well  be  driven  out 
of  business  within  the  next  several  weeks 
as  a  result  of  price  controls  instituted  last 
Wednesday.  This  firm  is  the  Red  Seal 
Potato  Chip  Co.  It  is  a  food  processing 
company  specializing  in  maniifacture  of 
I>otato  chips  and  is  the  largest  such  firm 
in  Colorado,  a  State  with  the  highest  per 
capita  consumption  of  potato  chips  in 
the  Nation.  Red  Seal  employs  approxi- 
mately 200  people  many  of  whom  have 
been  with  the  company  for  15  to  20  years, 
and  will  tmdoubtedly  have  diflBculty  gain- 
ing employment  of  a  nature  to  match 
their  skills  should  Red  Seal  be  forced  to 
shut  down  this  summer. 

Red  Seal  serves  all  major  food  chains 
in  the  state  including  Safeway,  King 
Soopers,  National  Tea,  Albertson's,  Tar- 
get, K-Mart,  and  others.  It  also  makes 
private  label  potato  chips  for  a  great 
many  customers  in  the  State.  To  do  this. 
Red  Seal  supports  approximately  50  truck 
routes,  provides  a  payroll  well  in  excess 
of  $150,000  per  month  and  is  a  significant 
factor  in  the  local  economy. 
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In  the  event  anyone  should  think  po- 
tato chips  are  a  minor  Item  in  the  food 
processing  Industry,  let  me  point  out 
that  Red  Seal  purchases  and  chips  some 
25,000  tons — 50  million  pounds — of  pota- 
toes each  year.  This  staggering  amount 
clearly  suggests  disaster  for  many  potato 
farmers  if  Red  Seal  is  forced  to  close  its 
doors. 

The  standard  method  for  obtaining 
chipping  potatoes  is  through  a  contract, 
with  an  agreed-upon  price,  for  a  speci- 
fied period  at  the  height  of  the  growing 
season.  Contracts  expiring  in  mid-July 
call  for  payment  of  $2.30  per  hundred- 
weight, plus  freight.  WhUe  freight  has 
normally  been  about  $1.10  from  Arizona 
to  Colorado,  increased  fuel  costs  have 
jacked  that  up  to  $1.25.  Thus  Red  Seal 
must  pay  a  total  of  $3.55  per  hundred- 
weight for  its  potatoes  under  present 
contracts. 

Bad  weather  has  made  It  impossible 
for  farmers  to  keep  up  with  their  con- 
tracts and  they  are  now  supplying  only 
about  70  percent  of  contract  amounts. 
The  processor  must  then  go  into  the 
noncontract  market  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary additional  30  percent  to  meet  his 
production  needs.  Fiom  Colorado,  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  the  only  place  a  manu- 
facturer can  realistically  look  for  addi- 
tional potatoes  Is  California.  As  a  result 
of  the  selective  price  controls  imposed 
last  week — which  exclude  unprocessed 
agricultural  products — the  open  potato 
market  in  California  has  jumped  to  $8 
per  hundredweight  plus  an  additional 
$1.50  for  shipping.  For  a  firm  requiring 
200,000  pounds  of  chipping  potatoes  per 
day,  this  amounts  to  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  supply  costs  which  Red  Seal 
cannot  recover  due  to  last  week's  edict. 
The  processor  is  forced  to  absorb  the  in- 
crease himself. 

In  the  case  of  Red  Seal  Potato  Chips, 
the  Increase  in  supply  costs  for  potatoes, 
while  staggering.  Is  not  the  only  problem. 
Vegetable  oils  made  from  soybeans  Is  a 
sectHid  element  in  the  cost  squeeze.  Nor- 
mally sold  for  13  cents  per  pound  on 
contract  and  presently  21.5  cents  on 
open  market,  soybean  based  vegetable 
shortening  has  jumped  2  cents  a  pound 
due  to  the  recent  devaluation  of  the  dol- 
lar. Soybeans  are  presently  at  their 
highest  rate  in  many  years  and  Red  Seal 
must  use  some  300,000  pounds  every  4 
weeks.  A  single  penny  per  pound  increase 
therefore  Increases  supply  costs  to  Red 
Seal  by  $3,000  per  4  week  period.  As  a 
result  of  the  selective  price  control  pol- 
icy vegetable  shortening  will  not  go 
down  In  price  as  would  have  otherwise 
been  the  case  in  a  seasonal  market. 

Now  what  does  this  mean  in  real  dol- 
lars to  the  total  manufacturing  problem 
faced  by  processing  firms  like  Colorado's 
Red  Seal  Potato  Chip  Co.?  Are  not  they 
simply  caught  up  in  the  inflationary  spi- 
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per  day  until  July  15  when  It's  present 
supply  contracts  expire.  After  that,  ac- 
countants estimate  losses  will  jump  to 
$7,450  per  day.  The  simple  fact  is.  Red 
Seal  cannot  absorb  such  losses  very  long. 
They  will  be  forced  to  shut  their  doors 
and  go  out  of  business  unless  some  relief 
is  provided. 

The  president  of  Red  Seal,  Mr.  Earl 
S.  Wilson,  informs  me  that  he  has  re- 
ceived little  encouragement  from  initial 
calls  to  the  Cost  of  Living  Council.  He 
believes  he  will  need  relief  by  July  1st 
If  he  is  to  keep  going.  The  relief  must 
be  in  the  area  of  12  percent  on  Red  Seal's 
private  label  potato  chips  and  5  percent 
on  the  Red  Seal  brand.  Otherwise,  he  Is 
through.  So  are  200  employees. 

Mr.  Wilson  does  not  quarrel  with  the 
opportunity  farmers  have  been  provided 
to  increase  their  prices.  He  fully  realizes 
that  the  agricultural  Industry  has  un- 
fairly been  made  a  scapegoat  for  too 
long.  The  farmer  has  been,  and  still  is, 
caught  in  a  squeeze  not  of  his  own  mak- 
ing. And  it  Is  about  time  he  be  allowed 
to  start  earning  a  full  dollar  -for  his 
product. 

But  the  control  policy  places  food  proc- 
essors in  an  impossible  situation.  While 
they  are  required  to  pay  an  open  market 
price  for  their  raw  agricultural  com- 
modities, they  cannot  include  that  price 
Increase  in  their  selling  price.  Such  a 
policy  is  patently  unfair. 

The  inevitable  consequences  are  im- 
pleasant  indeed,  not  only  for  food  proc- 
essing firms,  but  for  farmers  who  supply 
them  and  for  those  who  desire  their 
products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Red  Seal  is  just  one  of 
hundreds  of  companies,  employing  thou- 
sands of  workers,  who  are  being  forced 
to  the  wall  by  these  illogical  policies. 

In  every  State,  similar  problems  are 
cropping  up.  They  will  grow  steadily 
worse  until  we  kick  the  controls  habit 
smd  implement  the  fiscal  restraint  nec- 
essary to  curb  inflation. 


LAW  DAY,  1973,  AT  BOSTON 
COLLEGE  LAW  SCHOOL 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  18,  1973 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  with  great  pride  and  per- 
sonal satisfaction  that  I  attended  a  din- 
ner meeting  of  the  Boston  College  Law 
School  Alumni  Association  honoring  the 
alumni  members  of  the  judiciary  on  the 
occasion  of  Law  Day,  1973. 

The  guest  speaker  was  the  Honorable 
Cornelius  J.  Moynihan,  associate  justice 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Common- 
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these  questions  are  not  pleasant. 

While  Red  Seal  Is  obviously  victimized. 
as  is  everyone  else  In  business  and  agri- 
culture by  Inflation,  the  selective  price 
controls  Imposed  upon  them  lead  to  dis- 
aster. Red  Seal's  losses  through  price  In- 
creases for  supplies  which  it  cannot  pass 
on  to  the  market  will  amount  to  $5,950 


han  is  an  outstanding  teacher  of  prop- 
erty law  at  Boston  College  Law  School, 
a  prolific  writer  and  contributor  to  the 
American  law  of  property  and  to  the 
annual  survey  of  Massachusetts  law,  the 
author  of  the  widely  used  "Introduction 
to  the  Law  of  Real  Property,"  and  a  pre- 
eminent   jurist    who    dispenses    justice 
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with  a  superb  mixture  of  scholarship 
and  human  understanding. 

I  was  fortunate  indeed  to  study  real 
property  in  Judge  Moynlhan's  class  at 
the  law  school,  and  was  particularly 
proud  when  in  1963,  as  a  member  of  the 
executive  council  of  the  Commonwealth, 
I  had  the  privilege  of  voting  to  approve 
the  then-Professor  Moynlhan's  appoint- 
ment to  his  present  judicial  post. 

I  should  at  this  time  like  to  share  with 
you  the  judge's  observations  on  the  role 
of  the  judiciary  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Law  Day,  1973,  dinner: 
The  Place  or  the  Judiciary  in  American 
Life 

I  am  truly  happy  to  be  with  you  this  eve- 
ning and  to  Join  with  you  In  honoring  two 
of  my  former  colleagues  on  the  faculty  of 
the  Law  School  and  so  many  graduates  who 
have  become  members  of  the  Judiciary. 

Professors  O'Reilly  and  Sullivan  were  the 
first  two  graduates  of  the  Law  School  to  be- 
come law  professors.  Each  has  been  for  over 
thirty  years  a  dedicated  and  inspiring  teach- 
er. The  Law  School  owes  to  each  of  them 
an  enormous  debt  of  gratitude  for  a  lifetime 
of  devoted  and  talented  service. 

I  have  had  the  memorable  experience  of 
having  taught  both  of  them  in  Law  School. 
In  fact,  I  gave  Professor  O'Reilly  the  lowest 
grade  in  an  examination  (it  was  a  B-)  that 
he  ever  got  In  his  life.  And  as  I  recall  it, 
when  Professor  Sullivan  was  a  student  in 
my  course  In  Personal  and  Real  Property,  he 
was  fascinated  by  my  style  of  teaching.  After 
one  class  in  which  we  had  exhausted  the 
subject  matter  of  a  case  dealing  with  the 
law  of  coparcenary  of  a  manure  pile,  I  heard 
him  snicker  to  a  fellow  student,  "My  God, 
the  man  Is  crazy".  You  can  see  that  In  those 
days  we  spent  our  time  In  class  dealing  with 
the  large  social  issues  of  the  times. 

I  am  also  delighted  to  be  present  on  this 
happy  occasion  when  the  St.  Thomas  More 
award  is  being  presented  to  Judge  David  Nel- 
son. I  know  of  no  alumnus  of  the  School 
more  worthy  of  the  honor.  Since  admission 
to  the  bar,  he  has  personified  one  of  the 
finest  traditions  of  the  profession.  He  has 
not  only  been  an  able  and  active  practloner 
of  the  law,  he  has  also  been  an  enlightened 
and  progressive  leader  in  the  community.  In 
our  troubled  city,  he  has  helped  to  build 
a  bridge  of  communication  and  understand- 
ing between  black  and  white.  I  assure  you 
that  all  of  us  on  the  Superior  Court  welcome 
him  to  our  membership. 

a.    TRIBUTE    TO    GRADUATES    WHO    ARE    MEMBERS 
OF  THE  JUDICIAHT 

It  is  peculiarly  appropriate  that  at  a  din- 
ner in  observance  of  Law  Day,  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  Law  School  should  honor 
those  of  Its  members  who  have  become 
Judges.  I  join  with  you  In  paying  tribute 
to  them.  Almost  every  one  of  them  was  a 
student  of  mine  at  Boston  College  Law 
School.  I  like  to  think  that  In  some  small 
measure  I  contributed  to  the  process  of  mak- 
ing them  able  members  of  the  profession. 

III.    THE    PLACE    OF   THE    JOTJICIART   IN 
AMERICAN  LIFE 

A.  On  an  occasion  such  as  this  when  we 
honor  the  graduates  of  the  Law  School  who 
are  Judges,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  for  a 
few  minutes  the  place  of  the  judiciary  in 
American  life. 

It  is  a  remarkable,  and  In  some  respects  a 
surprising  fact,  that  of  the  three  branches 
of  government,  none  is  held  In  higher  es- 
teem that  the  Judiciary.  During  the  last  two 
centuries,  if  not  In  colonial  times,  our  courts 
have  been  shown  a  high  degree  of  respect 
and  honor  as  institutions  of  government.  If 
we  Inquire  into  the  basis  of  this  respect  it 
can  be  said  to  be  founded  upon  these  fac- 
tors: 
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(1)  The  integrity  of  judges; 

(2)  the  fidelity  of  Judges  to  the  Law;  and 

(3)  the  confidence  and  trust  of  our  people 
in  the  Rule  of  Law  itself. 

The  public  has  expected  our  Judges  to  ob- 
serve a  high  standard  of  honesty,  both  moral 
and  intellectual,  in  the  discharge  of  the  du- 
ties of  office,  and  fortunately,  lapses  from 
this  standard  have  been  few.  This  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  when  we  recall  that  in  most 
of  our  states  Judges  are  elected  to  office,  not 
appointed.  Nothing  is  more  destructive  of  the 
Independence  of  the  judiciary,  or  more  cor- 
rosive of  honesty  and  impartiality,  than  re- 
quiring a  judge  to  become  a  political  can- 
didate for  judicial  office.  Tears  ago,  it  was 
wisely  said,  "There  is  nothing  wrong  in  mak- 
ing a  Judge  out  of  a  politician  but  there  is 
everything  wrong  in  making  a  politician  out 
of  a  Judge". 

B.  The  Courts  in  the  Last  Decade: 

The  degree  of  confidence  that  our  people 
have  shown  in  the  courts  is  strikingly  evident 
If  we  look  at  the  record  of  events  during  the 
last  ten  years.  Those  years  have  constituted 
a  decade  of  vast  change  and  deep  unrest.  In 
that  decade  we  have  wltuesser!  a  surging  de- 
mand for  racial  equality  and  ialr  treatment 
under  law.  We  have  seen  the  fabric  of  our  na- 
tion almost  torn  asunder  by  a  war  that 
polarized  our  people.  We  have  seen  peaceful 
protest  movements  change  Into  disruptive 
and  dangerous  mob  violence.  Campus  rebel- 
lions and  seizure  of  buildings  became  almost 
commonplace.  No  segment  of  our  society  re- 
mained untouched  in  this  decade  of  unrest 
and  rebellion.  Prom  university  classrooms  to 
religious  seminaries  to  prisons — all  felt  the 
Impact  of  unrest  and  change.  And  to  climax 
events,  our  cities  have  almost  been  crushed 
by  an  avalanche  of  crime. 

C.  The  Courts  in  Time  of  Crisis: 
Inevitably,  the  courts  have  been  involved 

In  these  tempests  of  our  times.  They  are 
not  Insulated  or  Isolated  from  events  that 
shape  our  lives.  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  once 
wrote  that  the  Law  is  the  witness  and  the 
external  deposit  of  morality.  It  is  also  the 
mirror  of  life  In  all  of  its  varied  facets. 

How  have  the  courts  responded  to  the 
recurrent  cries  of  our  times?  On  balance, 
what  does  the  record  show?  There  can  be 
no  single  or  clean  cut  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. Opinions  will  vary  depending  on  the 
viewpoint  of  the  observer.  It  is  my  own  view 
(and  it  may  well  be  a  biased  one)  that  on 
the  whole  the  Judicial  record  Is  fairly  good. 

To  cite  a  few  Instances: 

(1)  In  the  fight  for  ractel  justice,  the 
courts  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
battle.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
In  particular,  has  had  an  Inspiring  record  of 
enlightened  leadership  in  this. 

(2)  In  cases  arising  from  anti-war  demon- 
strations and  protests,  the  courts  have,  on 
the  whole,  exercised  a  sensible  restraint. 

(3)  Again,  in  cases  stemming  from  cam- 
pus riots  and  seizure  of  university  buildings, 
the  courts  have,  I  believe,  acted  wisely  and 
sensibly. 

D.  The  Courts  and  Crime: 

It  is  when  we  come  to  consider  the  func- 
tioning of  our  courts  in  the  area  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  Justice  that  we  no- 
tice an  uneasiness  in  the  public  mind.  It  Is 
doubtful  that  the  public  is  satisfied  that 
the  courts  are  rdaking  an  effective  contribu- 
tion to  the  fight  on  crime.  This  popular  dis- 
satisfaction is  due  to  many  causes.  Among 
these  causes  is,  of  course,  the  genuine  fear 
for  personal  safety  that  has  become  so  wide- 
spread in  our  cities  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
increase  in  crimes  of  violence.  A  second  cause 
is  a  misplaced  confidence  In  the  ability  of 
the  courts  to  solve  the  complex  problem  of 
crime.  As  we  well  know  there  is  a  widespread 
fallacy  that  If  Judges  would  only  hand  out 
long  prison  sentences  in  every  case,  the  crime 
problem  would  largely  disapptear. 

A    third   reason    for    loss   of   public    con- 
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fidence  in  this  area  Is  the  unsettling  ef- 
fect of  a  few  notable  U.S.  Superme  Court 
Decisions.  These  decisions,  really  few  In 
number,  have  contributed  to  an  unfortu- 
nate suspicion  that  courts  are  over-zealous 
in  protecting  the  interests  of  criminal  de- 
fendants. The  classic  case  in  court  Is  Miranda 
V.  Arizona.  I  have  always  felt  that  this  deci- 
sion was  a  bad  piece  of  Judicial  legislation — 
as  unwise  as  it  was  unnecessary.  On  the 
whole  its  effect  was  probably  more  psycho- 
logical than  practical.  Yet  in  my  own  ex- 
perience, I  was  required  in  three  cases  to 
release  a  murderer  because  his  confession 
was  obtained  in  violation  of  the  Miranda 
rule  and  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence 
to  commit  him.  In  one  of  these  cases  a  homo- 
sexual had  murdered  an  eight  year  old  boy 
after  abusing  him.  In  these  cases  the  con- 
fession had  been  obtained  before  the  Mir- 
anda case  but  the  trial  took  place  after  it. 

E.  The  Public  Demand  for  Judicial  In- 
tervention : 

Public  confidence  In  our  courts  may,  of 
course,  be  carried  to  an  extreme  and  there 
are  instances  of  this  happening.  Too  often 
there  is  evidence  a  naive  belief  that  every 
problem  that  arises  can  be  solved  by  a  deci- 
sion of  the  courts,  that  every  social  or  eco- 
nomic dislocation  can  be  corrected  by  the 
Judicial  department  of  government.  Indica- 
tive of  this  attitude  is  the  increasing  demand 
for  Judicial  intervention  in  matters  of  local 
concern  or  of  local  administration.  Judges 
are  asked,  for  Instance,  to  issue  decrees  on 
the  subject  of  dress  codes  for  high  school 
students;  to  determine  how  many  four  letter 
words  a  school  teacher  can  write  on  a  class- 
room black-board;  to  conduct  civil  service 
examinations;  and  to  supervise  our  prisons. 

I  am  frank  to  state  that  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  special  competence  that  Judges  have 
to  solve  the  terribly  complex  social  problems 
that  trouble  our  times.  They  are  not  gifted 
with  a  wisdom  denied  to  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  government.  Perhaps  we 
Judges  should  have  in  mind  the  famous  re- 
mark of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  he 
thought  he  should  always  have  a  man  stand- 
ing behind  him  whose  duty  it  would  be  to 
remind  him  that  he  was  not  Ood. 

At  times  one  may  think  that  every  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  Justice  needs  two  such  men. 
I  must  confess  to  having  such  a  thought 
upon  rending  the  recent  abortion  decisions 
handed  down  by  that  court.  You  will  recall 
that  In  those  cases,  the  court  reached  the 
remarkable  conclusion  that  all  pregnancies 
are  divided  into  three  parts,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  legislate  on  that  basis. 

IV.   CONCLUSION 

These  random  observations  of  mine  on  the 
place  of  the  Judiciary  In  American  life  may 
or  may  not  meet  with  your  endorsement.  I 
am  confident,  however,  that  you  will  agree 
that  all  of  us,  Judges  and  lawyers  alike,  have 
a  common  ideal:  to  practise  our  profession 
as  servants  of  the  Law  in  a  ministry  of 
Justice.  In  the  conduct  of  human  affairs, 
there  is  no  higher  calling.  May  It  not  be  said 
of  us — as  St.  Thomas  More  said  of  the  bish- 
ops who  subscribed  to  the  Oath  of  Supremacy 
demanded  by  Henry  the  Eighth — "They 
lacked  the  grace  to  stand  to  their  Learning". 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  A  LEGAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  IS,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  state  my  strong  support 
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for  the  bill  proposing  the  creation  of  a 
National  Legal  Service  Corporation.  In 
light  of  this  support,  I  am  Inserting  in 
the  Record  a  salient  article  written  by 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  columnist,  Davis 
S.  Broder.  The  column  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  February  21.  It  deals 
with  the  desperate  situation  of  legal 
services  in  this  country  today. 

After  quoting  from  President  Nixon's 
poverty  program  reorganization  message 
of  1969  in  which  the  President  character- 
ized "the  sluggishness  of  many  institu- 
tions at  all  levels  of  society  In  responding 
to  the  needs  of  individual  citizens  as  one 
of  the  central  problems  of  our  time,"  Mr. 
Broder  points  out  how  the  President's 
current  domestic  policies  do  nothing  to 
revitalize  these  lagging  institutions.  With 
particular  regard  to  the  abandonment  of 
a  strong  and  viable  legal  services  pro- 
gram for  the  underprivileged  in  this 
country,  Mr.  Broder  comments: 

It  is  a  callous  sacrifice  of  the  minority  who 
are  poor  to  the  political  tactic  of  attempting 
to  create  a  Republican  majority  from  the 
many  who  are  complacent  and  comfortable. 

I  concur  with  the  opinion  of  this  dis- 
tinguished columnist. 

The  article  follows: 

Political  Gain:  Billing  It  to  the  Poos 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 

Whatever  Its  shrewdness  as  a  political  tac- 
tic, the  Nixon  administration's  retreat  from 
welfare  reform  and  its  willingness  to  abandon 
or  dismember  the  program  of  legal  services 
for  the  poor  is  undercutting  the  moral  and 
logical  base  of  its  own  design  for  reshaping 
domstic  policy. 

That  is  a  sweeping  statement,  I  realize,  but 
It  is  the  only  conclusion  one  can  draw  from 
a  consideration  of  the  contradictions  between 
the  premises  of  the  President's  program  and 
the  actions  he  Is  sanctioning  today. 

A  convenient  starting  point  from  which 
has  happened  is  a  paragraph  of  Daniel  P. 
Moynlhan's  new  book.  "The  Politics  of  a 
Guaranteed  Income,"  in  which  Mr.  Nixon's 
first-term  domestic  counselor  discusses  the 
three  "strategies"  available  to  the  govern- 
ment to  assist  the  poor  In  America. 

One  was  the  "services  strategy,"  the  direct 
provision  or  financing  of  a  wide  variety  of 
programs  aimed  at  meeting  the  needs  or 
improving  the  opportunities  of  the  poor.  As 
Moynihan  notes,  this  was  "qulntessentlally 
the  approach  of  political  liberalism  in  the 
middle  third  of  the  20th  Century." 

The  second  was  the  "legal  strategy,"  the 
use  of  the  courts  and  the  legal  process  to 
end  discrimination  and  obtain  equal  access 
to  all  public  programs  and  facilities.  This 
approach,  carried  out  by  both  private  orga- 
nizations and  the  government,  was  embod- 
ied, among  other  places,  in  the  legal  services 
program  of  the  anti-poverty  agency,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opponunlty. 

The  third  was  the  "income  strategy,"  the 
transfer  of  money  to  the  poor  via  the  simple 
mechanism  of  taxing-ln-and-paying-out. 
with  the  goal  of  enabling  the  poor  to  obtain, 
through  the  marketplace,  the  goods  and  serv. 
ices  they  most  valued  for  themselves. 

Given  this  choice  of  options,  Mr.  Nlxons 
domestic  strategy  unfolded  in  clear  and  logi- 
cal terms. 

In  his  first  years  as  President,  we  saw  Mr. 
Nixon  slowing  the  growth  rate  of  domestic 
service  programs,  while  putting  increasing 
reliance  on  the  income  and  legal  strategy.  His 
own  words  are  worth  recalling. 

In  his  1969  welfare  reform  message,  be  said : 
"I  propose  a  new  approach  that  will  make  it 
more  attractive  to  work  than  to  go  on  wel- 
fare, and  will  establish  a  nationwide  mini- 
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mum  payment  to  dependent  families  with 
children.  I  propose  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment pay  a  basic  income  to  those  American 
families  who  cannot  care  for  themselves  In 
whatever  state  they  live." 

In  his  poverty  program  reorganization 
message  of  that  same  year,  Mr.  NUon  pro- 
posed that  "the  office  of  legal  services  ...  be 
strengthened  and  elevated  so  that  ...  it 
will  take  on  central  responsibility  for  pro- 
grams which  help  provide  advocates  for  the 
poor  m  their  dealings  with  social  Institu- 
tions. The  sluggishness  of  many  institutions 
at  all  levels  of  society  in  responding  to  the 
needs  of  individual  citizens  is  one  of  the 
central  problems  of  our  time,"  he  said.  "Dis- 
advantaged persons  in  particular  must  be 
assisted  so  that  they  fully  understand  the 
lawful  means  of  making  their  needs  known 
and  having  those  needs  met." 

In  the  light  of  that  history,  what  can  one 
say  about  Mr.  Nixon's  current  domestic  pol- 
icy? He  has  carried  forward  his  campaign 
against  the  "services  strategy"  full  blast  and 
in  his  new  budget  is  proposing  not  Just  the 
slowdown,  but  the  abolition  of  dozens  of 
programs  designed  to  provide  services  for 
the  poor. 

But  what  has  happened  to  the  other  two 
strategies  that  were  to  substitute  for  it?  The 
Incomes  strategy  has  been  abandoned  by  Mr. 
Nixon.  There  is  no  welfare  reform  or  mini- 
mum-income proposal  in  his  budget,  and 
none  is  likely  to  be  forthcoming. 

As  for  legal  services,  the  outlook  is  equally 
grim.  Having  frustrated  Congress's  efforts  to 
create  an  independent,  nonpolitlcal  Legal 
Services  Corporation  by  Insisting  on  personal 
control  of  its  board  of  directors,  Mr.  Nixon  is 
now  presiding  over  the  destruction  of  the 
existing  OEO  legal  services  program,  which 
has  been  signally  successful  in  obtaining 
equal  access  to  government  benefits  for  its 
poor  clients  and  which  enjoys  the  strong 
support  of  the  organized  bar. 

At  the  same  time,  he  is  continuing  the 
other  phases  of  his  decentralization  program 
by  proposing  to  go  beyond  general  revenue- 
sharing  Into  a  broad  range  of  subsidies  to 
local  governments,  for  them  to  use  as  they 
wish. 

In  effect,  he  Is  telling  the  poor,  "Don't 
come  to  Washington  with  your  problems.  Get 
what  you  need  from  your  local  government." 

To  do  that  to  the  poor,  without  giving  them 
the  financial  or  legal  resources  to  wage  the 
fight  for  their  rights  in  those  thousands  of 
local  communities,  is  not  a  strategy  for 
achieving  social  Justice  and  simultaneously 
reducing  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
central  government. 

It  Is  a  callous  sacrifice  of  the  minority 
who  are  poor  to  the  political  tactic  of  at- 
tempting to  create  a  Republican  majority 
from  the  many  who  are  complacement  and 
comfortable. 

It  U  a  disillusioning  spectacle  for  those 
of  us  who  thought  Mr.  Nixon  was  attempt- 
ing something  more  worthy. 


HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK  CALLS  FOR 
COAL  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT TO  AVOID  DEPENDENCE  ON 
PETROLEUM  IMPORTS 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  House  op  representatives 

Monday.  June  18.  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  morning,  my  colleague.  Congress- 
man Mike  McCormack,  addressed  the 
National  Coal  Association  on  the  subject 
of  coal  and  energy. 
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I  believe  that  Congressman  McCor- 
mack's  comments  are  of  profound  im- 
portance and  should  be  thoughtfully 
considered  by  every  Member  of  this 
body.  As  you  know,  Congressman  Mc- 
Cormack is  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Energy  of  the  House  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  and  has  taken 
the  lead  role  in  proposing  an  organized 
program  to  overcome  the  energy  crisis. 

As  Congressman  McCorhack  points 
out  in  this  article,  coal  is  the  "one  source 
of  energy  that  can  protect  us  from  de- 
pendence on  imported  petroleum."  He 
also  made  a  series  of  well -prepared  and 
extremely  thoughtful  recommendations 
for  research  and  development  involving 
coal.  I  submit  herewith  the  text  of  Con- 
gressman McTCormack's  remarks. 
Address  bt  Congressman  Mike  McCormack 

To  me,  the  energy  crisis  that  this  nation 
faces  today  may  be  divided  into  four  sepa- 
rate, distinguishable  crises.  Each  is  inter- 
related with  the  others,  and  each  is  of  ap- 
proximately equal  concern  to  this  nation 
at  this  time. 

The  first  crisis  has  to  do  with  the  availa- 
bility and  distribution  of  gas,  petroleum 
products,  and  electricity  to  avoid  shortages 
during  the  coming  months.  We  are  all  fa- 
miliar with  reports  of  localized  shortages  of 
gasoline,  heating  oil  and  fuel  for  farm  ve- 
hicles, motor  transports,  police  and  fire  de- 
partments, ambulances,  and  Jet  planes.  Each 
day  brings  new  reports  that  municipal  gov- 
ernments, for  the  first  time,  are  unable  to 
contract  for  the  delivery  of  petroluem-based 
fuels  for  public  service  vehicles. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  interruptible 
electric  power  has  been  cut  off  from  some 
major  Industrial  users,  such  as  aluminum 
reduction  plants.  In  this  Instance,  the  short- 
age is  caused  by  a  light  snowpack  and  the 
con-sequent  low  spring  runoff  in  the  Colum- 
bia River  system,  but  it  indicates  how  frag- 
ile our  energy  supply  system  really  is.  Closer 
to  home,  of  course,  is  the  fact  that  voltages 
in  the  Boston-Washington  corridor  must  be 
cut  on  warm  days,  such  as  we  experienced 
last  week. 

This  is  the  first  element  of  the  energy 
crisis — the  problems  that  we  face  within  the 
next  twelve  to  thirty-six  months  to  distrib- 
ute the  energy  that  Is  available  to  us  so 
that  necessary  services  are  provided  for,  and 
to  assure  that  the  economy  of  each  region  in 
this  country  is  protected  from  harm.  A  classic 
example  of  this  problem  Is  the  prospective 
shortage  of  fuel  for  the  harvest,  now  under- 
way In  Texas  and  the  Southwest.  This  will 
continue  as  the  harvest  moves  north  to  Can- 
ada. This  is  a  management  crisis,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  fact  that  we  are  not  prepared 
to  handle  it  in  a  timely  and  orderly  manner 
is  a  national  disgrace.  I  will  return  to  this 
Immediate  phase  of  our  energy  crisis,  but  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  this  Is  Just  one  indi- 
cation of  the  immediate  need  for  a  national 
energy  policy  and  for  aggressive  programs  to 
carry  It  into  effect. 

The  second  crisis  we  face  Is  one  of  pro- 
viding reasonable,  prompt  relief  for  the  first 
crisis,  without  avoidable  harm  to  the  en- 
vironment. We  have  been  plagued  by  unnec- 
essary delays  in  getting  nuclear  and  other 
thermal  power  plants  built  and  producing; 
by  delays  In  building  oil  refineries  and  deep 
water  ports;  in  exploring  and  developing  oil 
and  gas  fields,  on  shore  and  off;  in  developing 
new,  modern,  safe  coal  mines  and  coal  gasi- 
fication and  liquefaction  plants. 

The  delays  that  we  have  encountered  in 
these  areas  have  a  number  of  causes,  includ- 
ing the  unforeseen  Impact  of  environmental 
protection  laws,  and,  in  some  cases,  obstruc- 
tionist litigation  In  the  name  of  environmen- 
tal protection.  We  have  also  experienced  lack 
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of  managerial  and  administrative  Imagina- 
tion and  planning. 

This  demonstrates  again  the  need  for  a  Na- 
tional Energy  Policy.  However,  It  must  be 
emphasized  that  correction  tk  all  these  de- 
lays immediately  would  not,  in  and  of  Itself, 
solve  this  nation's  energy  problems.  It  would, 
of  course,  have  a  significant  Impact  In  the 
near  future,  but  it  would  not  protect  us  from 
the  third  crisis. 

The  third  crisis  involves  the  apparently 
unavoidable  necessity  of  importing  vast 
quantities  of  oil  from  the  Middle  East  during 
the  1970's  and  80's. 

Being  dependent  upon  Imports  Is  a  new 
phenomenon  that  has  come  upon  us  so  sud- 
denly that  we  are  experiencing  great  dUfi- 
culty  In  comprehending  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  and  its  implications.  James  E. 
Akins,  writing  on  the  oil  crisis  in  Foreign 
Affairs  magazine,  April,  1973,  says,  "As  late 
as  February,  1970,  President  Nixon's  Task 
Force  on  Oil  Imports  assumed  that  .  .  .  the 
United  States  could  remain  essentially  self- 
sufficient  in  oil,"  and  that  "most  of  (our  Im- 
ports) could  come  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere." 

"These  projections  were  spectacularly 
wrong,"  Akins  oolnts  out.  "Total  Imports  this 
very  year,  1973,  will  be  . . .  substantially  above 
the  level  the  Task  Force  predicted  for  1980." 
Estimates  by  the  State  Department  now  pre- 
dict that  by  1980,  about  35%  of  our  total 
consumption  of  oil  will  come  from  the  Mid- 
east. There  are  suggestions  that  even  these 
estimates  are  too  conservative,  and  that  the 
twelve  to  fifteen  billion  dollars  per  year  trade 
deficit  that  such  Imports  would  create  may 
be  low  by  a  factor  of  two.  This  is  one  of  the 
major  elements  of  our  energy  crisis  and  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  facing  our 
nation.  It  is  already  upon  us,  and  will  in- 
evitably become  much  worse. 

Beyond  this,  however,  lies  the  fourth 
crisis — the  simple  fact  that  the  United  States, 
and  even  the  "oil-rich"  Middle  East,  are  in- 
evitably running  out  of  nat\u-al  gas  and 
petroleum. 

The  twentieth  century  will  be  marked  in 
history  as  an  Incredible  orgy  of  burning  of 
gas  and  petroleum,  when  this  country  and  a 
few  other  nations  rose  to  remarkable  levels 
of  affluence  and  glory.  But  this  profligate  use 
of  cheap  energy,  which  we  treated  as  a 
"throw-away"  item  of  little  consequence,  is 
coming  to  an  end — probably  for  us  by  about 
the  year  2000.  By  then,  even  with  exploration 
and  drilling  programs,  off-shore  and  in 
Alaska,  we  will  have  burned  up  virtually  all 
of  these  resources.  It  is  not  too  soon  to  realize 
that  we  must  develop  programs  that  will  pro- 
vide VIS  with  adequate  energy  for  the  future — 
enabling  us  to  maintain  our  national  secu- 
rity, provide  a  decent  standard  of  living  for 
all,  and  still  protect  our  environment.  A 
challenge  of  this  magnitude,  even  though  the 
curtain  may  not  fall  for  25  to  30  years,  con- 
stitutes our  fourth  crisis,  and,  because  o;  its 
profound  Implications  for  our  way  of  life, 
it  is  no  less  urgent  than  the  other  three. 

To  attack  all  these  problems  at  once  we 
must  have  an  integrated  national  energy 
policy  with  aggressive  programs  which  will 
provide  us  with  Increased  amounts  of  energy 
we  will  require,  while  conserving  our  natural 
resources  and  protecting  o\ir  environment 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 

To  deal  with  the  immediate  crisis  of  the 
distribution  of  energy  available  to  us  this 
year  and  next,  we  need,  more  than  anything 
else,  better  planning  and  better  manage- 
ment. I  support  S.  1570,  by  Senators  Jackson 
and  Humphrey  and  others,  which  will  re- 
quire the  President  to  draft  and  Implement  a 
distribution  plan  for  petroleum  and  petro- 
leum products.  This  non-voluntary  program 
avoids  the  objection  from  industry  that  a 
voluntary  program  might  involve  violations 
of  anti-trust  laws. 

However,  I  submit  that  this  Is  not  enough. 
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Before  we  can  handle  the  problems  of  energy 
demand  and  distribution,  we  must  iinder- 
stand  the  factors  controlling  them.  The  fact 
that  our  present  and  impending  regional 
shortages  of  fuels  and  electricity  came  upon 
the  government  and  the  public  without  much 
warning  is,  to  me.  Inexcusable.  My  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  has  recently  held  hearings 
on  this  subject.  As  a  result  of  our  findings,  I 
shall  soon  propose  that  an  energy  data  and 
Information  center  be  established  immedi- 
ately, containing  all  the  relevant  information 
affecting  energy  production  and  consump- 
tion, with  computer  capability  to  analyze 
the  interrelationships  of  each  with  the  other, 
and  to  determme  In  advance  the  impact  of 
any  reasonable,  predictable  phenomenon 
upon  the  availability  of  any  form  of  energy  in 
any  region  of  the  United  States  at  any  time 
In  the  near  futvire.  With  the  advantage  of 
such  information,  the  Administration  should 
be  able  to  take  timely  action  to  avoid  future 
energy  crises. 

In  providing  solutions  for  our  second  crisLs, 
several  steps  are  obvious.  Of  course  we  must 
enact  legislation  at  once  to  authorize  con- 
struction of  the  Alaska  pipeline.  We  must 
also  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to 
eliminate  needless  litigation  which  la  pre- 
sently delaying  the  siting  of  some  nuclear 
power  reactors,  oil  refineries,  pipelines,  deep 
water  ports,  and  other  similar  facilities.  In 
this  respect,  I  am  encouraged  by  AEC  support 
of  plans  to  standardize  nuclear  reactor  de- 
sign. 

It  is  essential  that  we  adopt  a  common 
sense  and  realistic  approach  toward  immedi- 
ate conflicts  between  energy  requirements 
and  environmental  protection.  While  we 
must  Impose  the  strictest  feasible  envlron- 
mentsU  control  on  every  step  of  every  form  of 
energy  conversion,  handling,  and  consump- 
tion. It  is  self-defeating  for  us  to  allow  blind 
emotionalism  to  keep  us  from  providing  the 
energy  we  need,  when  we  need  It.  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  for  any  state  or  area  to 
assume  that  it  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of  clean 
energy  by  dumping  the  associated  environ- 
mental problems  into  another  region  Is  un- 
conscionable and  cannot  be  tolerated.  To  as- 
sume that  a  society  can  have  an  expanding 
population  with  an  Increasing  standard  of 
living,  particularly  for  those  of  low-Income 
levels,  while  lmf>osing  new  energy-consuming 
environmental  standards  for  automobiles, 
Industry,  and  power  plants,  without  addi- 
tional energy  production,  is  Irrational.  Predi- 
cating our  present  policies  on  such  irration- 
ality would  have  a  catastrophic  effect  dur- 
ing the  next  ten  to  twenty  years. 

Of  course,  It  appears  Impossible  today  for 
us  to  avoid  the  third  crisis — ^the  Importation 
of  very  large  quantities  of  petroleimi, 
through  the  1970's  and  into  the  1980's.  Long- 
range  predictions  of  this  sort  are  likely  to 
prove  unreliable,  but  the  best  imaginable  sit- 
uation is  still  profoundly  disturbing.  Ob- 
viously, Importation,  in  and  of  Itself,  Is  not 
necessarily  unhealthy,  although  the  associ- 
ated trade  deficit  almost  certainly  would  be. 
Much  more  serious  are  the  national  security 
implications  associated  with  dependeruie 
upon  such  imports,  particularly  from  the 
Middle  East.  I  therefore  Join  with  Senator 
Jackson  in  proposing  that  this  nation  build 
a  ninety  day  reserve  of  petroleum  In  this 
country  at  the 'earliest  possible  moment. 

It  Is  at  this  point  that  the  coal  industry, 
working  with  the  federal  government,  can 
make  a  profound  contribution  to  our  na- 
tional security  and  our  way  of  life  by  helping 
to  alleviate  the  energy  crisis.  Coal  ia  the  one 
source  of  energy  that  can  protect  ua  from 
dependence  on  imported  petroleum.  During 
the  next  20  to  30  years,  coal  alone  can  pro- 
vide us  with  adequate  quantities  of  domes- 
tically produced  and  reasonably  inexpensive 
liqvUd  and  gaseous  hydrocarbons  adaptable 
to  our  existing  industrial  and  energy  infra- 
structure. 

In  addition  to  the  90  day  reserve  of  petro- 
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leum,  I  will  recommend  standby  procedures 
under  which  many  central  power  stations 
presently  burning  oil  or  gas  shall  be  able  to 
convert  If  necessary  to  the  burning  of  coal 
within  the  ninety  day  period  allowed  by  our 
petroleum  reserves.  I  will  recommend  that, 
although  no  scrubber  system  exists  today 
which  win  meet  air  quality  standards  for 
stack  gas  emission,  provision  also  be  made  to 
equip  plants  on  standby  for  conversion  to 
coal  with  the  best  scrubber  systems  available. 
Such  a  standby  program  obviously  also  as- 
sumes that  coal  will  be  available  to  be 
burned.  This,  in  turn,  assumes  operating  coal 
mines  and  transportation  systems.  It  may 
also  require  amending  our  environmental 
protection  laws  to  relax  air  quality  stand- 
ards until  technology  catches  up  with  our 
desires. 

I  do  not  take  the  potential  cost  or  the 
logistical  Implications  of  this  matter  lightly, 
but  the  options  open  to  this  nation  in  the 
event  that,  for  any  reason,  our  oU  supplies 
should  be  abruptly  cut  off,  let  iis  suppose,  in 
1980,  would  be  1)  yielding  to  whatever  de- 
mands the  oil-producing  countries  might 
make  as  the  price  for  resuming  exports,  or  2) 
taking  military  action  to  secure  the  oil,  or  3) 
going  vtrlthout  one-third  of  our  oil  supply, 
and  suffering  the  economic  and  societal  con- 
sequences. Obviously  none  of  these  options 
Is  acceptable. 

Not  only  must  we  rely  on  the  burning  of 
more  coal,  we  must.  In  the  near  future,  de- 
pend upon  liquid  and  gaseous  fuels  pro- 
duced from  ccal.  I  am  appalled  by  the  fact 
that,  although  it  has  been  common  knowl- 
edge that  otir  coal  reserves  will  last  for  sev- 
eral hundred  years,  and  although  it  has  been 
obvious  that  we  must  have  coal  gasification 
and  coal  liquefaction  plants  on  the  line  In 
the  very  near  future,  we  have  not  yet  estab- 
lished an  organized,  integrated,  sharply-man- 
aged, mission  oriented  program  for  coal  uti- 
lization. During  the  last  ten  days  I  have 
heard  persistent  rumors  that  in  his  coming 
energy  message,  the  President  will  recom- 
mend shifting  the  Office  of  Coal  Research 
into  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  I  hope 
this  is  true,  and  that  it  comes  to  pass.  I  will 
certainly  support  It,  for  I  believe  that  the  na- 
tional laboratories  operated  by  the  AEC  have 
the  organizational,  scientific,  and  technical 
expertise  to  put  together  a  crash  program  to 
get  coal  back  into  the  mainstream  of  energy 
production.  Here,  I  want  to  make  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  coal,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
aU  of  the  alternate  energy  sources  on  the 
other.  While  we  cannot  establish  an  Apollo- 
like program  or  another  Manhattan  project 
for  all  of  energy,  we  can  certainly  do  so  for 
coal. 

I  believe  that  a  national  commitment  to 
have  full-size,  economically  feasible  coal 
gasification  and  liquefaction  demonstration 
plants  on  the  line  by  1980  Is  not  an  unreal- 
istic goal  if  the  project  is  managed  by  a 
national  laboratory  and  If  it  is  appropriately 
well-funded,  starting  with  adequate  plan- 
ning money  in  Fiscal  Year  1974,  and  mas- 
sive financial  support  for  pilot  plant  con- 
struction in  1975.  It  seems  realistic  to  me  to 
assume  demonstration  of  several  processes 
for  both  liquids  and  gas;  and  that  processes 
for  high  and  low  BTU  gas,  for  off-site  and 
on-site  consumption,  be  demonstrated.  I 
think  it  is  instructive  to  consider  that  such 
a  monumentally  Important  goal  would  cost 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost  of  putting  a 
man  on  the  moon.  Indeed,  it  probably  would 
not  be  more  than  the  cost  of  a  single  new 
combat-ready  aircraft  carrier. 

Obviously,  other  research  must  accom- 
pany coal  gasification  and  liquefaction  R&D. 
We  must  undertake  Immediate,  thorough, 
studies  of  new,  safe,  deep  mining  techniques. 
Including  remote  mining,  all  having  a  mini- 
mum Impact  on  the  environment;  on  in- 
sltu  coal  gasification  and  liquefaction;  on 
pre-combustion  clean-up  of  hlgh-siUfur  coal. 
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Including  solvent  refining,  either  In-sltu  or 
after  mining. 

We  need  a  program  to  demonstrate  eco- 
nomically feasible  and  environmentally  ac- 
ceptable methods  for  neutralizing  acid  mine 
wastes,  and  for  land  and  environmental  rec- 
lamation in  any  area  where  strip-mining  Is 
contemplated. 

We  must  undertake  to  develop  a  workable 
exhaust  clean-up  technology,  with  the  goal 
of  meeting  present  EPA  standards  by  1980 
for  central  power  stations  burning  high  sul- 
fur coal,  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  one 
mil  per  kilowatt. 

We  must  explore  the  pipeline  transporta- 
tion of  coal,  specifically  to  East  and  Mid- 
west markets. 

We  must  have  a  systems-analysis  of  the 
logistics  of  coal  gasification  and  liquefac- 
tion. Including  especially  the  availability  of 
process  water,  and  the  economic  trade-offs 
related  to  the  location  of  coal,  water,  and 
markets  for  synthetic  fuels.  We  should  study 
the  possible  synergistic  benefits  of  using 
raw,  untreated  sewage  as  process  water  In 
coal  gasification  and  liquefaction  processes, 
thus  possibly  obtaining  otherwise  unavaU- 
able  process  water,  whUe  reducing  or  even 
eliminating  the  need  for  sewage  disposal  fa- 
cilities In  some  communities. 

All  such  studies,  and  research  and  devel- 
opment, should,  it  seems  to  me,  be  financed 
partially  by  the  coal  industry,  and  partially 
by  the  federal  government.  All  patents 
should  be  licensable  to  any  applicant.  Fed- 
eral Involvement  should  terminate  with  suc- 
cessful demonstration. 

A  massive  research  and  development  pro- 
gram must  also  be  undertaken  at  once  to 
develop  new  sources  of  energy.  Several  cate- 
gories of  research  are  inexpensive  compared 
to,  for  instance,  nuclear  energy  research,  and 
may  yield  results  on  a  relatively  short  time 
scale.  These  Include  solar  energy  for  space 
heating  of  buUdlngs  and  the  heating  of  hot 
water  for  domestic  uses,  as  well  as  central 
power  stations  located  in  the  desert  and 
powered  by  large  "solar  farms." 

Work  in  geothermal  energy  can  and  should 
be  pushed  aggressively.  Sources  of  geother- 
mal energy  such  as  high  pressure  under- 
ground waters,  hot  water  and  hot  rocks, 
should  be  Investigated,  and  feasibility  stud- 
ies for  covering  energy  from  these  sources 
should  be  carried  out  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

We  have  established  a  national  policy  that 
the  year  1980  is  a  target  date  for  having  the 
Liquid  Metal  Past  Breeder  demonstration 
plant  on  the  line.  I  think  this  is  a  commend- 
able goal  and  that  It  should  be  supported, 
along  with  alternate  breeder  concepts  on  a 
longer  time  scale.  However,  I  believe  that 
reseeurch  and  development  In  solar  and  geo- 
thermal energy  should  be  given  the  same 
priority  and  the  same  target  date  for  suc- 
cessful demonstration  plants. 

At  the  same  time,  of  course,  we  need  to 
Increase  our  support  for  basic  research  and 
applied  R  *  D  for  new  types  of  batteries, 
for  commerciaUy  feasible  fuel  cells,  and  for 
less  expensive  solar  cells.  We  must  investi- 
gate cryogenic  transmission,  electrical  ener- 
gy storage,  high  voltage  transmission,  a  na- 
tional electric  grid,  and  other  energy  re- 
search  areas   as   they  evolve. 

We  must  also  provide  incentives  for  ener- 
gy conservation,  but  we  must  not  delude 
ourselves  Into  thinking  that  even  successful 
conservation  programs  will  significantly  re- 
lieve the  pressures  In  any  of  the  four  crisis 
areas  I  have  earlier  described.  Nevertheless, 
I  think  we  should  consider  a  horsepower 
tax  on  all  automobiles  over  100  horsepower, 
and  on  aU  automobUe  engines  providing  less 
than  twenty  mUes  per  gallon.  I  think  we 
should  consider  providing  income  tax  bene- 
fits, even  Including  a  negative  income  tax, 
for  acceptable  home  improvements  which 
contribute  to  energy  conservation.  We 
should  provide  incentives  for  designing  new 
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public  buildings  which  require  less  energy 
to  heat,  light,  and  cool  than  some  established 
norm. 

For  the  more  distant  future,  of  course,  lie 
the  great  adventures  of  nuclear  fusion  and 
satellite  solar  energy.  It  seems  to  me  that 
these  two  programs  should  be  on  parallel 
timeliness.  I  am  encouraged  by  recent  pro- 
grams in  plasma  confinement  studies,  and 
I  am  supporting  an  increase  of  C9.5  million 
In  the  fusion  budget  for  FY  1974  for  ten 
specific  projects,  that,  hopefully,  will  pre- 
pare the  groundwork  for  an  accelerated  fu- 
sion research  program,  should  one  be  rec- 
ommended for  Fiscal  Year  1975.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  we  may  have  a  fusion  demonstra- 
tion plant  on  the  line  before  the  year  2000, 
and  that.  If  satellite  solar  energy  does  prove 
to  be  feasible,  and  If  a  technique  can  be  de- 
veloped to  mass-produce  cheap,  relatively 
efficient  solar  panels,  we  may  have  a  satellite 
solar  energy  demonstration  unit  functioning 
at  the  same  time. 

All  this  amounts  to  the  greatest  challenge 
and  the  greatest  commitment  this  nation 
has  ever  undertaken  short  of  a  major  war. 
It  will  demand  more  from  many  of  us  than 
we  have  ever  been  asked  to  do  before.  But 
the  role  of  coal  and  the  challenge  to  the 
coal  Industry  are  uniquely  Important. 

Providing  adequate  energy  while  protect- 
ing our  environment  will  be  an  act  of  dedi- 
cation to  the  future.  It  will  require  new 
Ideas,  resilience,  calculated  risks,  and  crea- 
tive imagination.  This  is  a  time  for  looking 
forward,  and  I,  as  Chairman  of  the  Energy 
Subcommittee,  am  looking  forward  to  work- 
ing with  you  In  Industry.  I  am  convinced 
that  we  will  succeed. 


DESERTER?  NO— RESISTER 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  18,  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
Army  Medic  Eddie  Sowders  made  a 
dramatic  and  public  return  to  military 
control,  after  more  than  3  years  of  ab- 
sence from  the  Army.  He  returned  in 
this  manner,  during  informal  congres- 
sional hearings,  to  show  that  war  re- 
sisters  are  not  "cowards,  criminals,  or 
underachievers"  as  some  people  say.  He 
has  now  received  a  dishonorable  dis- 
charge. 

His  story  is  told  in  a  recent  statement 
distributed  by  Safe  Return,  which  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Deserter?  No^Resister 

Like  many  OIs,  I  at  one  time  supported 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  I  believed  the  President 
and  military  leaders  when  they  said  our  mis- 
sion In  S.E.  Asia  was  to  protect  the  Viet- 
namese from  aggression.  So,  in  1966,  I  volun- 
teered for  Vietnam  duty. 

I  was  assigned  to  an  evacuation  hospital 
where  we  received  "fresh"  casualties  direct 
from  combat  areas.  Many  of  these  victims 
were  Vietnamese  civilians,  mostly  women  and 
children  hit  by  U.S.  artillery  and  bombing. 
Many  had  been  severely  burned  by  napalm 
and  white  phosphorous;  weapons  used  only 
by  the  U.S.  These  casualties  would  come  In 
"waves",  sometimes  hundreds  at  a  time, 
when  U.S.  forces  attacked  their  hamlets. 
What  affected  me  most  I  guess,  were  the  chil- 
dren. I  watched  many  of  them  die  from  their 
terrible  wounds;  we  "saved"  others — to  be 
crippled  or  maimed  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives. 

Some  of  the  OIs  I  worked  with  reacted  to 
this  carnage  by  intensifying  their  hatred  for 
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the  "gooks."  Many  of  us,  however,  began  to 
understand  through  our  personal  experience 
of  Vietnam,  the  depth  of  the  lies  and  decep- 
tions practiced  on  us,  and  the  American 
people,  by  our  country's  leaders.  It  was  they 
who  trained  us  to  kill  without  question  and 
to  hate  our  "enemy" — the  Vietnamese.  They 
concocted  such  phrases  as;  "kill-ratios", 
"secure-areas",  "search  and  destroy"  and  the 
lUce,  to  mask  the  reality  of  their  combat 
policy  In  Indochina. 

Yet,  It  Is  these  same  policy-makers  (and 
their  successors)  who  today  brand  me,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  like  me,  as  "crimi- 
nals" who  must  be  punished.  The  Pentagon 
dismisses  us  resisters  as  "under-achlevers," 
"immature,"  and  "poor  material."  How  true! 
For  the  majority  of  resisters  to  this  war,  espe- 
cially "deserters"  these  Insults  are  nothing 
new.  Poor  white  people.  Blacks,  Puerto 
Rlcane,  and  Chlcanos  have  always  been  called 
"underachievers"  and  worse.  When  my 
parents  were  forced  onto  welfare  due  to 
unemployment  and  Illness,  the  same  things 
were  said. 

We  are  wanted  of  course,  when  there  are 
wars  to  be  fought.  Then,  we're  drafted  or 
driven  into  the  military,  shipped  off  to  fight 
and  die  in  the  name  of  a  society  that  has 
only  exploited  and  oppressed  us.  When  we 
come  home  (if  we  come  home)  we're  hit 
with  unemployment  and  cut-backs  in  the 
disability  and  training  programs  we  were 
promised. 

Like  thousands  of  other  vets,  I  learned 
the  truth  about  Vietnam,  first-hand.  In  April 
1970,  I  made  my  decision  to  refuse  further 
participation  in  a  military  system  which  had 
forced  me  to  help  carry  out  its  policies  In 
Vietnam.  For  the  past  three  years,  except  for 
a  period  In  Canada,  I've  lived  underground  In 
America,  cut  off  from  my  family  and  friends. 
It  has  meant  drifting  from  one  low-paying 
Job  to  another,  often  going  without  food  or 
shelter. 

"I  make  no  apology  for  my  act  of  resist- 
ance. I  could  do  nothing  else  at  the  time. 
But,  underground  life  has  become  Intolerable 
to  me.  So,  I'm  here  today,  to  draw  attention 
to  the  true  facts  concerning  my  case  and  the 
cases  of  tens  of  thousands  Just  like  me.  We 
are  not  criminals  to  be  hunted  and  Impris- 
oned. Over  half  a  million  of  us  have  "de- 
serted" from  the  military  since  1965.  Most 
have  already  returned  to  military  control,  to 
be  punished  with  Jail  and  bad  discharges. 
Like  thousands  of  AWOLs  before  me,  I'll  be 
court-martialed  by  a  Jury  composed  of  career 
officers,  sentenced  to  a  military  prison  and 
finally,  returned  to  civilian  life  with  a  bad 
discharge  to  Insure  that  their  punishment 
extends  Into  the  rest  of  my  life  as  much  as 
possible." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Eddie  Sowders  has  spent  his  entire  adult 
life  under  the  shadow  of  the  military.  In 
1965,  at  age  18,  he  enlisted  In  the  Army  to 
escape  the  frustration  and  poverty  of  home. 
He  was  trained  as  a  medic  and  sent  to  Ger- 
many. He  volunteered  for  Vietnam,  and  ar- 
rived there  In  July  1967.  During  his  year  in 
Vietnam,  where  he  was  stationed  In  an  evac- 
uation hospital  which  treated  "fresh"  casual- 
ties from  the  field,  he  treated  thousands  of 
wounded  Americans  and  Vietnamese.  He  left 
there  opposed  to  the  war  and  determined  to 
help  bring  it  to  an  end.  He  started  to  do  this 
within  the  military,  even  reenlisted  and  re- 
quested a  second  tour  In  Vietnam,  to  go 
there  and  work  visibly  against  the  war.  But 
Eddie  was  soon  forced  to  face  the  decision 
of  remaining  In  uniform  or  "deserting".  In 
April,  1970,  he  went  to  Canada.  Two  years 
ago,  he  returned  to  the  United  States  and 
has  lived  underground  as  do  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  military  resisters  like  himself,  under 
the  constant  threat  of  apprehension  and  Im- 
prisonment. He  has  remained,  all  during  his 
years  In  exile  and  underground,  active  against 
the    war    and    with    movements   for   social 
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change.  He  Is  now  in  the  stockade  at  Ft. 
Meade,  Md.,  awaiting  court-martial. 

The  history  and  present  situation  of  Eddie 
Sowders  Is  not  unlike  that  of  most  resisters 
to  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia.  There  have 
been  over  450,000  "desertions"  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  560,000  men  have  been 
given  debilitating  less-than-honorable  dis- 
charges from  the  military  as  a  DIRECT  re- 
sult of  their  opposition  to  the  war  and  to 
the  racism  and  oppression  rooted  In  the  mili- 
tary system.  With  draft  resisters  and  civilians 
who  have  been  arrested  and  convicted  added 
to  these  figures,  nearly  one  million  people 
would  benefit  from  a  Just  amnesty. 

Eddie's  mother,  Mrs.  Lora  Sowders,  of 
Detroit,  also  spoke  during  the  amnesty 
hearings : 

"I  am  the  mother  of  eight  children,  two 
girls  and  six  boys.  We've  never,  since  I  can 
remember,  had  an  easy  life  and  we've  raised 
our  children  in  poverty.  Because  he  Is  dis- 
abled, the  best  Job  my  husband  could  get  was 
as  a  guard,  which  payed  very  little.  I  also 
worked,  but  during  the  time  my  husband  was 
off,  we  could  not  afford  a  sitter. 

"My  oldest  son,  Eddie,  got  along  well  In 
school  and  wanted  to  go  to  college,  but  school 
authorities  refused  his  request  for  college 
courses.  So,  Eddie  quit  school,  because  they 
weren't  teaching  him  a  thing;  there  was 
nothing  to  hold  him  there.  They  denied  him 
a  future.  With  no  education,  he  couldn't  get 
a  decent  Job.  He  was  only  prepared  for  service 
and  they  only  trained  him  for  war.  A  war 
that  poor  have  been  forced  to  fight,  but  one 
which  we  didn't  want  or  need. 

"Eddie  didn't  know  that  when  he  volun- 
teered for  Vietnam — he  still  believed  In  his 
country.  I  tried  to  tell  him  how  senseless  the 
war  was,  but  he  sincerely  believed  he  was  do- 
ing the  right  thing.  I  was  afraid  for  him 
while  he  was  there.  I  knew  that  the  only 
thing  he  could  gain  was  death,  because  the 
war  was  not  for  us,  the  poor  Americans. 

"While  In  Vietnam,  Eddie  wrote  about  how 
he  had  been  brainwashed  into  believing  In 
the  war.  He  wrote  with  a  new  understanding 
of  many  things:  his  childhood,  education,  be- 
liefs, and  things  that  led  him  into  the  mili- 
tary. He  returned  from  Vietnam  sullen  and 
quiet,  not  wanting  to  discuss  what  he  had 
seen. 

"Yet,  he  re-enllsted  and  requested  to  re- 
turn to  Vietnam  to  somehow  help  In  ending 
the  war  he  was  now  so  strongly  exposed  to. 
Over  a  year  later,  he  left  the  Army  and  went 
to  Canada,  which  made  me  happy. 

"I  didn't  raise  sons  to  be  fed  Into  and 
pushed  around  by  the  military,  simply  be- 
cause I  haven't  the  money  needed  to  keep 
them  safe.  My  son,  Eddie,  and  the  thousands 
of  men  like  him,  need  and  deserve  an  am- 
nesty, without  conditions,  because  they  are 
not  criminals.  They  have  all  left  the  military 
or  refused  the  Draft  In  opposition  to  a  war 
that  none  of  us  stood  anything  to  gain  from, 
but  everything  to  lose." 

Safe  Return  is  a  national  committee  with 
the  objective  of  winning  a  universal,  no- 
strings  amnesty  for  all  categories  of  war  re- 
sisters. 

They  have  a  Washington  office  staffed  by 
Vietnam-era  vets,  who  are  lobbying  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  and  providing  a  regular  distribu- 
tion of  amnesty  materials  to  all  members  of 
Congress.  They  also  assist  family  members  of 
war  resistors  to  lobby  with  their  Individual 
Congressmen. 

Safe  Return  has  sponsored  the  public  sur- 
render of  three  Vietnam  veterans  who  have 
refused  further  military  service  out  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  Vietnam  war.  They  had  lived  for 
several  years  either  underground  or  In  exile 
and  their  surrender  dramatized  the  need  for 
universal  amnesty.  They  waged  vigorous 
campaigns  of  defense  for  these  men,  based  on 
their  duty  to  refuse  to  execute  criminal  mili- 
tary policies  In  Indochina. 

Safe  Reuturn  also  provides  speakers  for 
public  events  and  debates;  publishes  relevant 
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roaterlals  on  amnesty,  and  acts  as  a  clearing- 
house for  people  seeking  suggestions  and 
Ideas  on  Implementing  local  amnesty  work. 
FORA,  Families  of  Resistors  for  Amnesty, 
has  been  organized  with  the  aid  of  Safe  Re- 
turn. Several  hundred  family  members  have 
already  Joined  and  a  number  of  chapters  are 
m  formation  In  cities  like  San  PYanclsco, 
Portland.  Detroit,  New  York,  Seattle,  and  New 
Jersey.  FORA  chapters  are  conducting  peti- 
tioning and  letter-writing  campaigns,  dis- 
tributing the  new  FORA  reslster-bracelets, 
and  In  some  towns,  working  on  local  electoral 
referendums  on  amnesty.  Safe  Return  may 
be  reached  at  156  Fifth  Avenue,  Suite  1003, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 


SUTTON  BLASTS  REVENUE  SHARING 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  18.  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Citi- 
zens Task  Force  on  Revenue  Sharing,  a 
group  involved  in  analyzing  this  new  fis- 
cal policy,  recently  held  hearings  in  New 
York  City  to  consider  the  efficacy  of 
revenue  sharing  as  it  relates  to  our  city. 

The  Task  Force  listened  to  testimony 
from  the  distinguished  president  of  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  Percy  Sutton.  I 
now  submit  excerpts  from  President  Sut- 
ton's remarks  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues. 


The  success  of  revenue  sharing  may 
well  influence  and  reflect  the  future  suc- 
cess of  our  cities  and  our  Nation.  We 
would  do  well  to  carefully  scrutinize  this 
fiscal  policy  before  we  accept  it. 

Mr.  Sutton's  testimony,  as  reported 
by  the  New  York  Voice  on  June  1,  1973, 
follows : 

Good  In  Theory  Btrr  Not  Practice:  Sutton 
Blasts  Revenue   Sharing 

Following  are  excerpts  from  testimony  on 
Revenue  Sharing  by  Manhattan  Borough 
President  Percy  Sutton  before  the  Citizens 
Task  Force  on  Revenue  Sharing  at  hearings 
held  last  week  at  the  Association  of  the  Bar. 
42  West  44th  St. 

Revenue  sharing,  as  It  Is  now  structured 
and  as  It  Is  presently  funded.  Is  not  adequate 
to  meet  the  most  elementary  needs  of  the 
people  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan. 

The  concept  of  revenue  sharing  Is  a  nec- 
essary one.  The  trend  In  American  govern- 
ment for  decades  has  been  to  centralize  and 
super-centralize  at  all  levels. 

It  Is  the  super-central  Izatlon  of  power  at 
the  Federal  level  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  has  helped  to  create  a  climate  In 
which  a  Watergate  could  occur.  It  Is  the 
super-centralization  on  a  local  level  which 
has  resulted  In  vast  inefficiency  and  unre- 
sponsiveness In  city  government. 

So  the  concept  of  revenue  sharing  Is  a  good 
one — to  return  the  power  of  decision  making 
to  the  local  units  of  government  to  imple- 
ment and  deliver  the  services  of  government 
at  that  level  where  they  might  be  most  effl- 
ciaiitly  and  accountably  delivered. 


Revenue  sharing  Is  the  wave  of  the  fut\u«. 

But  Revenue  sharing  as  It  Is  now  being 
Implemented  Is  nothing  short  of  a  major  dis- 
aster for  the  City  of  New  York  and  for  my 
Borough  of  Manhattan.  At  the  same  time 
that  the  Nixon  administration  Is  launching 
a  revenue  sharing  program.  It  Is  also  causing 
the  cutback  of  some  13  major  social  services 
In  the  Borough  of  Manhattan. 

The  much-heralded  Federal  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Plan  will  result  in  a  net  loss  of  funds 
for  New  York  City.  This  Is  because  of  a  nimi- 
bor  of  sweeping  cutbacks — the  moratorium 
on  Federal  housing  subsidy  funds;  the  new 
legislative  ceUing  on  federal  social  service 
spending;  the  discontinuation  of  the  model 
cities  program;  the  tightening  of  Income  eli- 
gibility grants  for  day  care  and  food  stamps; 
the  seven  provisions  of  the  proposed  Federal 
budget  for  1974  halting  the  O.E.O.  Commun- 
ity Action  Emergency  Employment  Act  As- 
sistance, halting  urban  renewal  funding  and 
halting  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

For  the  City  of  New  York,  and  for  cities 
across  America,  the  funds  thus  held  back  by 
the  Nixon  budget  substantially  exceed  the 
new  monies  available  for  revenue  sharing. 
Tlie  result  Is  a  net  loss. 

I  and  my  colleagues  are  left,  therefore,  with 
the  choice  of  drastically  cutting  back  serv- 
ices or  else  petitioning  the  Leglslatiire  for  a 
State  takeover  of  certain  municipal  services. 
I  find  It  very  ironic  that  a  revenue  sharing 
program  which  was  originally  conceived  as 
a  device  for  maximizing  decision  making  at 
the  local  level  should  Instead  result  In  vastly 
Increased  pressures  for  the  centralization  at 
the  State  level  of  what  are  essentially  local 
services. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edwara  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  not  mercy  and  truth  forsake  thee; 
bind  them  about  thy  neck;  write  them 
upon  the  table  of  thine  heart. — Proverbs 
3:3. 

"Send  down  Thy  truth.  O  God: 
Too  long  the  shadows  frown; 
Too  long  the  darkened  way  we've  trod; 
Thy  truth,  O  Lord,  send  down. 

"Send  down  Thy  love.  Thy  life. 

Our  lesser  lives  to  crown. 
And  cleanse  them  of  their  hate  and 
strife: 
Thy  living  love  send  down. 

"Send  down  Thy  peace,  O  Lord; 

Earth's  bitter  voices  drown 
In  one  deep  ocean  of  accord: 
Thy  peace,  O  God,  send  down." 

Edward  R.  Sill. 
Amen. 


S.  470.  An  act  to  amend  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  regulate  the  trans- 
actions of  members  of  national  securities 
exchanges,  to  amend  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940  and  the  Investment  Ad- 
visers Act  of  1940  to  define  certain .  duties 
of  persons  subject  to  such  Acts,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  907.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  $150,000  to  assist  In  financing  the 
/rctic  winter  games  to  be  held  In  the  State 
of  Alaska  In  1974;  and 

S.  1386.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  saline  water  program  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  in- 
dividual bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  tbo  TTiiiqp  is  requested; 


JESSE  McCARVER,  GEORGIA  VILLA 
McCARVER,  KATHY  McCARVER. 
AND  EDITH  McCARVER 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  1315) 
for  the  relief  of  Jesse  McCarver,  Georgia 
Villa  McCarver,  Kathy  McCarver,  and 
Edith  McCarver. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  1315 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  each 
of  the  following  persons  the  amount  shown 
opposite  his  or  her  name: 

Jesse  McCarver $1,500 

Georgia  Villa  McCarver 12,  500 


Kathy  McCarver 1,000 

Edith   McCarver 2,000 

The  amounts  paid  under  this  Act  shall  be  In 
full  settlement  of  all  claims  of  the  named 
Individuals  against  the  United  States  arising 
out  of  the  automobile  accident  which  oc- 
curred on  June  ,12,  1965,  near  McMlnnvUIe, 
Tennessee,  on  S'tate  highway  numbered  8, 
between  an  auto  driven  by  Georgia  Villa 
McCarver  and  a  vehicle  driven  by  a  member 
of  the  Tennessee  National  Guard  while  on 
wcrkend  training  maneuvers. 

Sec  2.  No  part  of  the  amotint  appropriated 
In  the  first  section  of  this  Act  In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  deliv- 
ered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney 
on  account  of  services  rendered  In  connec- 
tion with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be 
unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

V7ith  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert: 

"TTiat  notwithstanding  the  time  limitations 
of  section  715  of  title  32,  United  States  Code, 
or  of  any  other  statute  of  limitations,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  is  authorized  to  con- 
sider, settle,  and  If  found  meritorious,  to  pay 
in  accordance  with  otherwise  applicable  law 
the  claims  of  Jesse  McCarver,  Georgia  Villa 
McCarver.  Kathy  McCarver,  and  Edith  Mc- 
Carver arising  out  of  an  automobile  accident 
wvit"h  o-f-rred  on  or  abov.t  June  12,  1965, 
nsar  McMlnnviUe,  Tennessee,  on  State  high- 
way numbered  8,  Involving  a  military  vehicle 
driven  by  a  member  of  the  Tennessee  Na- 
•'  n-1  G-.i-rd:  and  the  claims  filed  on  or 
•->v  t  A^rll  24.  1970,  In  behalf  of  the  said 
'"-£e  McCarver,  Georgia  Villa  McCarver, 
'"   ll-.y  McCarver,  and  Edith  McCarver  with 
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the  Department  of  tbe  Army  based  upon  tbat 
accident  are  to  be  beld  and  considered  to 
have  been  timely  filed." 

AMENDMENT    OFFXBED     BT     MS.     BAKXR    TO    THX 

COMMrTTEE  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oflfer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oSered  by  Mr.  Bakeb  to  the 
committee  amendment:  At  the  end  of  the 
committee  amendment  add  a  new  section, 
as  follows : 

"Sec.  2.  No  amount  paid  under  the  author- 
ity provided  In  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be 
vinlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  there- 
of shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 
♦1,000." 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  ROSE  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2535) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COL.  JOHN  H.  SHERMAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2633) 
for  the  relief  of  Col.  John  H.  Sherman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEONARD  DIAMOND 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (H.R.  2771) 
for  the  relief  of  Leonard  Diamond. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTATE    OF    THE    LATE    RICHARD 
BURTON,  SPC,  U.S.  ARMY  (RETIRED). 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (H.R.  3533) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
Richard  Burton,  SFC,  U.S.  Army  (re- 
tired) . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous    consent    that    the    bill    be 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 


ROGER  STANLEY.  AND  THE  SUCC^ES- 
SOR  PARTNERSHIP,  ROGER  STAN- 
LEY AND  HAL  IRWIN,  DOING  BUSI- 
NESS AS  THE  ROGER  STANLEY 
ORCHESTRA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4589) 
for  the  relief  of  Roger  Stanley,  and  the 
successor  partnership  Roger  Stanley  and 
Hal  Irwin,  doing  business  as  the  Roger 
Stanley  Orchestra. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  predjudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  F.  FUENTES 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  2508) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F. 
Puentes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GUIDO  BELLANCA 

TThe  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (S.  464)  for 
the  relief  of  Guido  Bellanca. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SLOBODAN  BABIC 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  666)  for 
the  relief  of  Slobodan  Babic. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
APPOINT  VICE  ADM.  HYMAN  G. 
RICKOVER,  U.S.  NAVY  (RETIRED) 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  ADMIRAL  ON 
THE  RETIRED  LIST 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1717) 
to  authorize  the  President  to  appoint 
Vice  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rickover,  U.S. 
Navy  (retired)  to  the  grade  of  admiral  on 
the  retired  list. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  that  this  has  laid  over  under  the 
rules  of  the  objectors  committee  for  7 
days.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  ends  the  call  of 
the  Private  Calendar. 


COMMISSION  ON  THE  BANKRUPTCY 
LAWS 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  noles  end 
pass  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  499) 
providing  for  an  extension  of  the  term 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Bankruptcy 
Laws  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows : 
H.J.  Res.  499 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (c)  of  the  first  section  of  the  Joint 
resolution  entitled  "Joint  Resolution  to 
create  a  commission  to  study  the  bank- 
ruptcy laws  of  the  United  States"  approved 
July  24.  1970  (84  Stat.  468),  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  submit  a  com- 
prehensive report  of  its  activities.  Including 
its  recommendations,  to  the  President,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Congress  prior  to  July  31,  1973.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  cease  to  exist  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  submission  of  its  final  report." 

Sec.  2.  Money  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  the  Joint  resolution 
entitled  "Joint  resolution  to  create  a  com- 
mission to  study  the  bankruptcy  laws  of  the 
United  States"  approved  July  24,  1970  (84 
Stat.  468),  sbaU  remain  avaUable  until  ex- 
pended or  until  the  Commission  established 
under  such  Joint  resolution  ceases  to  exist. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  McCJLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  by  unanimous  voice  vote,  with 
no  dissenting  vote,  reported  out  favor- 
ably House  Joint  Resolution  499. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
extend  the  period  of  time  for  the  sub- 
mission of  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Bankruptcy  Laws  of  the 
United  States  from  June  30  to  July  31, 
1973.  In  addition,  it  would  extend  the 
life  of  the  Commission  30  days  beyond  the 
date  of  the  submission  of  the  report  to 
close  its  ofiQce,  answer  press  inquiries,  and 
circulate  copies  of  the  report.  Further, 
this  resolutlMi  would  allow  the  Commis- 
sion to  expend  funds  for  Its  operation 
during  the  60-day  closeout  period  which 
have  been  previously  appropriated. 

Let  me  explain  that  the  Commission  on 
the  Bankruptcy  Laws  of  the  United 
States  was  established  by  Public  Law  91- 
354,  84  Stat.  468  on  July  24,  1970.  As 
enacted,  this  law  provided  for  a  2-year 
term  for  the  Commission.  Appointments 
to  the  Commission  were  not  completed 
imtil  late  May  1971,  and  the  Commis- 
sion was  unable  to  open  an  office  until 
June  1,  1971.  So,  10  months  elapsed  be- 
fore the  Commission  and  staff  were  able 
to  commence  the  study  contemplated  by 
the  legislature. 

Because  of  this  late  start,  we  extend- 
ed the  life  of  the  Commission  1  year  by 
House  Joint  Resolution  1006  in  the  92d 
Congress,  and  increased  the  authoriza- 
tion for  funds. 

I  can  fully  attest,  at  can  my  colleague 
Mr.  Wiggins,  how  hard  this  Commission 
has  worked.  Mr.  Wigcims  and  I  have 
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served  as  Commissioners  since  its  incep- 
tion. Regular  meetings  have  been  sched- 
uled on  a  monthly  basis  as  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  have  other  pro- 
fessional responsibilities  and  must  travel 
some  distance  to  attend  these  meetings. 
Lately,  it  has  been  necessary  to  meet 
quite  often  on  weekends. 

Our  task  has  been  a  complete  examin- 
ation of  existing  bankruptcy  law,  a  full 
scale  study  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  and 
the  results  of  our  endeavors  will,  in  fact, 
be  a  completely  new  suggested  Bank- 
ruptcy Act.  We  are  almost  finished  with 
this  enormous  task.  We  strove  to  meet 
the  June  30  deadline  for  the  submission 
of  our  report,  but  rather  than  sacrifice 
the  quality  of  all  of  our  months  of  study 
and  work  and  also  because  it  was  neces- 
sary to  schedule  the  last  meeting  of  our 
Commission  for  June  7-12,  1973,  we  felt 
it  necessary  to  give  our  staff  30  addi- 
tional days  to  complete  their  task  of 
rewriting  and  editing  all  of  our  work. 
It  aslo  made  sense  to  give  the  Commis- 
sion 30  days  after  the  submission  of  their 
report  to  close  up  the  ofBce  and  complete 
the  numerous  housekeeping  chores  that 
need  to  be  completed.  In  fact,  most  com- 
missions contain  that  language  and  this 
one  should  have. 

In  addition,  $826,000  was  authorized 
and  appropriated  for  the  operation  of 
this  Commission  through  June  30,  1973, 
or  fiscal  year  1973.  As  of  June  30,  1973, 
the  Commission  estimates  it  will  have 
$59,240  of  unused  but  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated funds.  The  Commission  esti- 
mates that  it  will  need  to  expand  $31,500 
for  July  and  $3,750  for  August  or  a  total 
of  $35,250,  leaving  an  unexpended  sum 
of  $23,990  when  the  Commission  expires 
to  be  returned  to  the  U.S.  Government. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 499. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  con- 
stitutes the  second  extension,  does  it 
not,  to  July  31? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman It  correct.  Congress  extended  the 
life  one  previous  time  because  of  a  de- 
lay of  10  months  in  appointing  members 
to  the  Commission. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Whatever  the  reason,  the 
second  extension  is  to  July  31  and  the 
House,  in  effect,  makes  a  third  extension 
to  August  31.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  That  is 
correct,  in  order  to  close  up  the  office. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  it  take  a  month  to 
do  that?  Where  are  these  headquarters? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  These 
headquarters  are  located  downtown  at 
1060  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  does  it  take  a  month 
to  close  down  an  office?  Is  this  in  order 
to  keep  some  people  on  the  payroll? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  This  is 
not  in  order  to  keep  people  on  the  pay- 
roll. As  I  pointed  out  in  my  remarks,  the 
total  money  to  be  spent  in  August  is 
$3,750.  People  are  already  being  released. 
It  takes  just  about  that  sunoimt  of  time 
to  close  down  the  offices  and  take  care 
of  the  paperwork  after  3  years  of  hard 
work  by  a  dedicated  staff. 


Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  do  not  want  to  make  a 
serious  case  out  of  this,  but  it  does  seem 
to  me  if  this  committee  is  going  out  of 
business  on  July  31,  it  ought  to  be  able 
to  close  it  out  on  that  date,  headquarters 
and  all,  but  again  I  am  not  going  to 
make  a  serious  issue  of  it. 

Mr.  McCXORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Edw.ards)  .  I  will  attest 
to  the  hard  work  which  he  and  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  WiuGiNs),  and  the  other  Commis- 
sion members  and  Commission  staff  have 
put  into  this  important  project. 

I  think  we  should  recognize  that  the 
Bankruptcy  Commission  has  performed 
a  comprehensive  review  of  the  compli- 
cated and  lengthy  Federal  bankruptcy 
laws,  many  of  which  date  back  a  century 
or  more  in  slightly  less  than  2  j'ears.  It 
is  extremely  important  that  the  final 
report  of  the  Commission  be  fully  com- 
pleted, and  a  1-month  extension  for  this 
purpose  seems  reasonable.  The  Commis- 
sion has  performed  very  well.  I  am  happy 
to  support  this  short  extension  of  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Edwards)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  499). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  7447.  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATIONS,  1973 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  managers  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  7447) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  when  is  it  proposed  to  call 
up  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  have  a  heavy  sched- 
ule for  the  remainder  of  the  week.  I  think 
the  chances  are  it  will  be  called  up  on 
Monday.  If  we  are  able  to  file  the  confer- 
ence report  tonight  it  would  be  in  order 
on  Friday,  but  we  have  a  very  heavy 
schedule  for  Friday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  it  is  called  up  next  week 
we  will  have  ample  opportunity  to  look 
at  the  changes  that  were  made  in  con- 
ference? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CONFEKENCE  REPORT    (H.  REFT.  NO.   93-295) 

The  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing  votes  of   the  two  Houses  on  thtt 


amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJt. 
7447)  "making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  1,  12,  16,  26,  29,  31,  32,  36, 
37.  and  47. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 2,  3,  9.  10,  14,  15,  21.  24,  27,  28,  30.  33, 
44.  48,  49,  50,  52,  57,  61.  62.  63.  64,  65.  66.  67, 
69,  70,  71,  72,  73,  75,  76,  77,  78,  79.  80,  and  82. 
and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
llevi  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amendment 
Insert:  "$6,000,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  Hoiise 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$41,399,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$151,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recedT  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
me-^t  Insert  "$20,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$21,248,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  13 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  13,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment insert:  "$20,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  39:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  39.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$243,510,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  40:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  40,  and  agree 
to  the'same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "835,500.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  41:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  41,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$87,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  53:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  j/3,  and  agree 
to  the  same  wiuh  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$2,972,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  54 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  54,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$471,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 
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Amendment  numbered  55 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  55,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$255,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  56:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  56,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment amended  to  read  as  follows: 

COMMISSION    ON    INrERNATIONAL    RADIO 
BROADCASTING 

International  Radio  Broadcasting  Activities 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Interna- 
tional radio  broadcasting  activities",  $1,150,- 
000:  Provided,  That  this  appropriation  shall 
be  available  only  upon  the  enactment  into 
law  of  aiithorlzlng  legislation. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  58:  That  the  Hotise 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  68,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$475,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  59:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  69,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment amended  to  read  as  follows: 
Salaries  and  E.xpenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses",  $2,250,000. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  74:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  simend- 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  74,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$95,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  11,  17,  18, 
19,  30.  22,  23,  25,  34,  35.  38,  42,  43.  4S,  46,  61. 
60,68.81,83,  and  84. 

OCORGX  MARON, 

Jamie  L.  Whitten, 
Joe  L.  Evins 

(except  amendment  No.  83)« 
William  H.  Natches, 
Daniel  J.  Flood, 
Tom  Steed, 
John  M.  Slack, 
Julia  BtrrLXH  Hansen, 
John  J.  McFall, 
E.  A.  Cederberg, 
John  J.  Rhodes, 
Robert  H.  Michel, 
Loois  C.  Wtman, 
Burt  L.  Talcott, 
Robert  C.  McEwen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  L.  McClellan, 
Warren  O.  Magnuson, 
John  O.  Pastore, 
Alan  Bible. 
Robert  C.  Byrd. 
Gale  W.  McGee. 
William  Pboxmise. 
Joseph  M.  Montoya, 
Ernest  F.  Hollincs, 
Birch  Bath, 
Thomas  F.  Eacleton, 
Milton  R.  Young. 
Roman  L.  Hruska, 
NoRRis  Cotton. 
Clifford  P.  Case, 
Hiram  L.  Fong, 
Ted  Stevens. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  op  the  Com- 
mittee or  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 


agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJfl. 
7447)  making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following  Joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

chapter  I. — department  of  agriculture 

Agricultural  Programs 

Agricultural  Research  Service 

Amendment  No.  1:  Deletes  the  item  of 
$18,000  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Environmental  Programs 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

Watershed  and  Flood  Prevention  Operations 

Amendment  No.  2:  Appropriates  $20,000,- 
000  for  flood  restoration  work  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $12,500,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 

Service 

Emergency  Conservation  Measures 

Amendment  No.  3:  Appropriates  $15,000,- 

000  for  flood  restoration  work  as  proposed  by 

the  Senate  Instead  of  $2,500,000  as  proposed 

by  the  House. 

The  Conferees  are  In  agreement  that  these 
funds  shall  be  available  for  restoration  of 
leased  government-owned  lands  In  reservoir 
areas.  In  cooperation  with  the  lessees,  so  as 
to  restore  their  value. 

Consumer  Programs 

Food  and  Nutrition  Service 

Child  Nutrition  Programs 

Nonfood  Assistance 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $6,000,000 

for  school  lunch  facilities  instead  of  $18,700,- 

000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

CHAPTER  n.  department  OP  DEFENSE MILITART 

Military  personnel.  Navy 

Amendments  Nos.  5,  6,  7  and  3:  Appropriate 
$41,399,000  Instead  of  $34,606,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $46,597,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  for  three  fiscal  years  In  which 
overobllgatlons  were  made.  The  amount 
agreed  to  Is  distributed  by  fiscal  years  as 
follows:  For  fiscal  year  1969,  $151,000  Instead 
of  $50,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$165,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate;  For  fiscal 
year  1971,  $20,000,000  Instead  of  $16,958,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $23,834,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate;  and  for  fiscal  year 
1972,  $21,248,000  Instead  of  $17,598,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $22,598,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  9:  Includes  new  title 
"General  Provisions"  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Includes  language  "or 
In  or  over  Laos"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
as  addition  to  House  language  providing 
that  none  of  the  funds  In  the  bill  can  be  ex- 
pended to  support  combat  activities  In,  over 
or  from  otT  the  shores  of  Cambodia  by  United 
States  forces. 

Amendment  No.  1 1 :  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  which  provides  an  increase 
In  transfer  authority  from  $750,000,000  to 
$825,000,000,  an  Increase  of  $75,000,000  in- 
stead of  an  Increase  of  $170,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  Includes  Senate  lan- 
guage providing  that  none  of  the  funds  trans- 
ferred may  be  used  In  support  of  combat 
activities  In,  over  or  from  off  the  shores  of 
Cambodia  or  In  or  over  Laos  by  United  States 
forces. 

The  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
win  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

CHAPTER  m.  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Amendment  No.  12:  Deletes  the  appropria- 
tion Of  $8,500,000  for  "Federal  Payment  to 


the  District  Of  Columbia"  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  all  programs 
in  the  next  fiscal  year's  budget  for  which 
there  is  a  demonstrable  need  and  are  fully 
and  completely  justified  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  will  be 
approved. 

CHAPTER  V.  VETERANS'   ADMINISTRATION 

Amendment  No.  13:  Appropriates  $20,000,- 
000  for  Assistance  for  Health  Manpower 
Training  Institutions,  Instead  of  $25,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  committee  of 
conference  Is  agreed  that  $15,000,000  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  pilot  program  for  assistance 
in  the  establishment  of  new  State  medical 
schools,  authorized  by  subchapter  I  of  Public 
Law  92-541,  and  $5,000,000  may  be  used  by 
the  Administrator  to  Implement  any  part  of 
the  aforementioned  legislation. 

CHAPTER  VI 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Amendment  No.  14.  Appropriates  $18,500,- 
000  for  "Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Man- 
agement of  Lands  and  Resources",  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $17,177,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  15.  Appropriates  $2,900,000 
for  "Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Resources  Man- 
agement", as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of  $2,036,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  16.  Deletes  appropriation 
of  $34,000,000  for  "Bureau  of  Mines,  Helium 
Fund"  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  17.  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  which  pro- 
vides $3,100,000  for  "National  Park  Service, 
Construction". 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Forest  Service 

Amendment  No.  18.  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  appropriating  $39,563,000  In- 
stead of  $38,425,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $38,948,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will 
move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  19.  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  to  transfer  $3,179,000 
from  "Forest  research"  to  "Forest  land  man- 
agement" instead  of  $3,600,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $3,429,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  Projects  not  approved  for  trans- 
fer. In  addition  to  those  not  approved  by 
the  Senate,  include:  vrtldllfe  habitat  re- 
search, Fresno,  California,  $50,000;  and  fire 
research,  Macon,  Georgia,  $200,000.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Department  Is  directed  not  to  re- 
program  within  "Forest  land  management" 
the  following  projects:  Wildlife  habitat 
management.  Sierra  National  Forest.  $65,- 
000;  Wildlife  habitat  management.  Clark 
and  Mark  Twain  National  Forests,  $300,000. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  20.  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  language  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  funds  currently  available  or  made  avail- 
able under  the  supplemental  bill  for  realign- 
ing the  regional  boundaries  of  the  Forest 
Service. 

Historical  and  Memorial  Commissions 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission 
Amendment   No.   21.   Inserts   heading   as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  22.  Reported  in  technical 
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disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
conciir  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  $2,868,000  for  "American  Rev- 
olution Bicentennial  Commission,  Salaries 
and  Expenses." 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development 
Corporation 
Amendment  No.  23.  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  $350,000  for  "Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Development  Corporation,  Salaries 
and  Elxpenses". 

CHAPTER   Vn 

Department  of  Labor 
Departmental  Management 
Amendment  No.  24:   Appropriates  $40,000 
for  "Salaries  and  exjjenses".  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Manpower  Administration 

Amendment  No.  25:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  which  will  make  $44,500,000 
heretofore  appropriated  for  "Manpower 
training  services",  available  until  Septem- 
ber 30.  1973  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
section  102  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962.  as  amended,  in- 
stead of  appropriating  an  additional  amount 
of  $44,500,000  for  this  purpose,  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  reached  the  conclusion  that 
additlonskl  appropriations  for  the  summer 
Jobs  program  are  not  needed  at  this  time 
since  a  total  of  $1,595,297,000  Is  available  for 
obligation  In  fiscal  year  1973  under  the  ap- 
propriation for  "Manpower  training  serv- 
ices", of  which  the  Department  of  Labor  cur- 
rently plans  to  obligate  only  $1,220,000,000. 
It  Is  clear  that  ample  funds  are  currently 
available  within  this  appropriation  to  fully 
support  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  sum- 
mer Jobs  program  for  the  coming  summer. 
It  Is  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that  at  least 
as  many  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  summer 
Job  opportunities  should  be  provided  from 
this  source  as  were  provided  in  last  sum- 
mer's program. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 

Welfare 

Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 

Administration 

Amendment  No.  26.  Deletes  appropriation 
of  $2,000,000  for  "Mental  health",  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  deletion  of 
this  appropriation  with  the  understanding 
that  the  projects  for  combating  alcoholism 
among  Alaskan  natives  which  the  Senate 
amendment  was  designed  to  support  have 
been  approved  for  funding  and  will  be 
funded  from  appropriations  currently  avail- 
able for  fiscal  year  1973. 

Amendment  No.  27.  Inserts  citation  of 
title  IX  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  28.  Appropriates  $17,000.- 
000  for  "Health  services  planning  and  de- 
velopment" as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  In- 
stead   of    $12,000,000,    as    proposed    by    the. 
House. 

Amendment  No.  29.  Deletes  appropriations 
of  $20,000,000  for  regional  medical  programs 
and  $15,000,000  for  construction  of  outpatient 
facilities  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

In  agreeing  to  delete  these  additional  ap- 
propriations, the  conferees  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  $150,000,000  has  already  been  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1973  for  regional 
medical  programs  and  $70,000,000  has  been 
appropriated  for  construction  of  outpatient 


facilities.  The  Congress  Is  clearly  opposed  to 
the  termination  of  these  programs.  Legisla- 
tion to  extend  the  authorizations  for  them 
through  June  30,  1974  has  been  passed  by 
overwhelming  majorities  in  both  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate.  The  con- 
ferees urge  that  the  funds  which  have  been 
appropriated  for  the  regional  medical  pro- 
grams and  the  Hill-Burton  program  be  re- 
leased for  obligation.  In  accordance  with 
Congressional  Intent. 

National  Institutes  of  Health 

Amendment  No.  30.  Inserts  beading,  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  31.  Deletes  appropriation 
of  $60,000,000  for  "National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute", proposed  by  the  Senate.  In  deleting 
this  additional  appropriation,  the  conferees 
take  note  of  the  fact  that  $492,205,000  has 
been  appropriated  for  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  for  fiscal  year  1973,  of  which  the 
Administration  currently  plans  to  obligate 
only  $432,205,000.  The  full  appropriation  Is 
available  until  June  30,  1974,  and  the  con- 
ferees are  agreed  that  the  entire  amount 
should  be  obligated  and  spent  for  the  Cancer 
program,  as  Intended  by  the  Congress. 

Amendment  No.  32.  Deletes  appropriation 
of  $5,000,000  for  "National  Eye  Institute", 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

In  deleting  this  appropriation,  the  con- 
ferees take  note  of  the  fact  that  $38,562,000 
has  already  been  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1973  for  the  National  Eye  Institute,  of  which 
the  Administration  currently  plans  to  obli- 
gate only  $34,397,000.  The  conferees  believe 
that  the  full  amount  appropriated  should 
be  obligated,  and  spent.  In  accordance  with 
Congressional  Intent. 

Amendment  No.  33.  Inserts  heading,  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  34.  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  which  will  "xpproprlate  $100,- 
000  for  "Health  Manpower"  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended  to  carry  out  the  Family 
Practice  of  Medicine  Act,  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  and  will  delete  an  appropriation  of 
$27,300,000  proposed  by  the  Senate  for  aid 
to  schools  of  the  various  health  professions. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

In  deleting  the  funds  for  assistance  to  the 
schools  of  the  health  professions,  the  con- 
ferees take  note  of  the  fact  that  ample  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1973  for  this  purpose 
have  already  been  enacted,  but  have  not  been 
released  for  obligation.  The  conferees  believe 
that  the  full  amounts  appropriated  should 
be  made  available  to  the  schools,  and  urge 
that  the  funds  be  obligated  and  spent  as 
Intended  by  the  Congress. 

Amendment  No.  35:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  which 
appropriates  an  additional  amount  of  $2,- 
000,000  for  "Health  manpower"  to  carry  out 
the  Physician  Shortage  Area  Scholarship  pro- 
gram. 

Amendment  No.  36.  Deletes  appropriation 
of  $13,900,000  for  "General  research  support 
grants",  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

In  deleting  this  appropriation,  the  con- 
ferees take  note  of  the  fact  that  $60,700,000 
has  already  been  appropriated  for  general 
research  support  grants  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
of  which  only  $26,124,000  has  been  released 
for  obligation.  The  conferees  are  agreed  that 
these  funds  can  and  should  be  used  for  the 
support  of  biomedical  research,  and  lu-ge  that 
the  full  appropriation  be  obligated  and 
spent. 

Amendment  No.  37.  Deletes  appropriation 
of  $24,100,000  for  "Research  training  pro- 
grams", proposed  by  the  Senate. 

In  agreeing  to  delete  this  appropriation. 


the  conferees  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
$192,345,000  has  already  been  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1973  for  research  training  pro- 
grams, of  which  only  $149,842,000  has  been 
released  for  obligation.  The  conferees  believe 
that  the  full  appropriation  should  be  obli- 
gated and  spent  for  the  training  of  biomedi- 
cal researchers,  and  urge  the  Administration 
to  release  these  funds. 

Office  of  Education 

Amendment  No.  38:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  which  will  appropriate  $13.- 
800,000  for  "Education  for  the  Handicapped" 
to  remain  available  until  September  30,  1973 
Instead  of  $26,300,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  agree  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  recognize  that  other  funds  amount- 
ing to  $12,500,000  are  available  within  the 
amount  of  $143,609,000  already  appropriated 
for  "Education  for  the  Handicapped"  for 
fiscal  year  1973  which  the  Department  Is  not 
planning  to  spend.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the 
conferees  that  a  total  of  $26,300,000  should 
be  used  for  the  purpose  intended  by  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  which  is  to  prevent  cuts  in 
programs  for  education  of  the  handicapped 
as  a  result  of  administrative  errors  by  of- 
ficials of  the  Office  of  Education. 

Amendment  No.  39:  Appropriates  $243,- 
510,000  for  "Higher  education"  Instead  of 
$226,510,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$260,510,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  Increase  over  the  amount  provided  In 
the  House  bill  Includes  $3,000,000  for  special 
services  for  disadvantaged  students,  $12,500.- 
000  for  developing  Institutions,  and  $1,500,000 
for  foreign  language  training  and  area 
studies. 

Amendments  Nos.  40  and  41:  Provide  that 
$35,500,000  of  the  $87,500,000  for  strengthen- 
ing developing  institutions  shall  be  available 
through  December  31,  1973,  Instead  of  $23.- 
000,000  of  the  $75,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $48,000,000  of  the  $100,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  42:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  *  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  extends  availability  through  Septem- 
ber 30,  1973  of  fiscal  year  1973  appropriations 
for  language  training  and  area  studies,  uni- 
versity community  services,  land-grant  col- 
leges, college  library  programs,  and  veterans' 
cost-of-lnstructlon  payments,  with  an 
amendment  which  will  provide  $13,860,000 
for  language  training  and  area  studies  under 
Title  VI  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  instead  of  $16360,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  will  move  to  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate. 

The  managers  on  behalf  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate  are  highly  critical  of  the  Depart- 
ment's actions  with  respect  to  items  proposed 
for  rescission.  Little  was  done  in  the  way  of 
anticipating  Congressional  action  on  these 
items.  As  a  result,  those  who  wish  to  apply 
for  funding  are  required  to  do  so  on  extremely 
short  notice.  The  conferees  are  aware  that  to 
date  the  Department  has  acted  with  less 
than  alacrity,  and  expects  that  all  possible 
considerations  be  given  to  applicants. 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 

Amendment  No.  43:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  which  will  make  available  $590,- 
000.000  Instead  of  $610,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  for  grants  under  section  2  of 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act;  provide 
that  allotments  to  States  under  section  2 
shall    not    exceed    $600,000,000.    instead    of 
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$645,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate;  and 
provide  that  $5,000,000  previously  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1973  shall  remain  avaU- 
able  until  expended  for  the  construction  of 
the  National  Center  for  Deaf/BUnd  Youths 
and  AdulU.  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  44:  Appropriates  $100.- 
000.000  for  "Nutrition  program  for  the 
elderly'  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  instead 
of  $50,000,000  as  proposed  by  the   House. 

Amendment  No.  45:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  extends  availability  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1973  of  fiscal  year  1973  appropriations 
for  Title  ni  of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  as 
amended  by  the  Older  Americans  Com- 
prehensive Services  Amendments  of  1973. 
Related  Agencies 

Amendment  No.  46:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  providing  language  which  ex- 
tends availability  until  expended  of  $8,000.- 
000  of  the  sum  previously  appropriated  for 
Action  under  the  heading  operating  ex- 
penses, domestic  programs".  The  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will  mave  to  con- 
cur In  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate. 

CHAPTER    VIII 

Legislitivc  branch 

Amendment  No.  47;  Deletes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $289,000  for  "Office  of  Technology 
Assessment,  salaries  and  expenses",  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  48  and  49:  Correct  spell- 
ing error  and  add  word  "further"  omitted 
In  "Provided  further"  In  language  for  "Mod- 
ifications and  enlargement.  Capitol  Power 
Plant",  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

CHAPTER    IX.    DEPARTMENT    OF    UEKENSE  -CIVIL 

Departvient  of  the  Army 

Corps  of  Engineers — Civil 

Flood  control  and  coastal  emergencies 

Amendment  No.  50:  Appropriates  $103,000.- 

000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $70.- 

500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Water  Resources  Council 
Water  resources  planning 
Amendment  No.  51;  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  appropriating  $250,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  Instead  of  $500,000, 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  for  the  National  and 
regional  assessment  program.  The  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to  con- 
cur In  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate. 

CHAPTER  X.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Participation  in  United  States  expositions 
Amendment  No.  52:  Appropriates  $8,000,- 
000   as  proposed   by   the  Senate   Instead   of 
$6,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  judiciary 
Representation  by  Court-Appointed  Counsel 
and  Operation  of  Defender  Organizations 
Amendment  No.  53:  Appropriates  $2,972,- 
000  Instead  of  $2,900,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $3,043,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Amendment  No.  54;  Provides  that  not  to 
exceed  $471,000  shall  be  avaUable  for  the 
compensation  and  reimbursement  of  ex- 
penses of  attorneys  appointed  by  Judges  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals 
and  by  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the 


District  of  Columbia  Instead  of  $400,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $543,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Commission  cm  Revision  of  the  Federal  Court 
Appellate  System  of  the  United  States 
Amendment  No.  55:  Appropriates  $255,000 
Instead  of  $240,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $270,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Related  agencies 

Commission  on  International  Radio  Broad- 
casting 
International  radio  broadcasting  activities 
Amendment  No.  56:  Restores  the  language 
of  the  House  and  appropriates  $1,150,000  in- 
stead of  $1,650,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Small  Business  Administration 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
Amendment  No.  57 ;  Provides  for  the  trans- 
fer of  $1,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
instead  of  $500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Disaster  Loan  Fund 
Amendment   No.    58:    Appropriates   $475,- 
000,000   instead  of   $150,000,000   as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $500,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

United  States  Information  Agency 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
Amendment  No.  59;   Appropriates  $2,250,- 
000  Instead  of  $2,600,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

CHAPTER    XI.    DEI'rtRT.MENT    OF    TRANSPORTATION 

Amendment  No.  60:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
reprogram  $2,000,000  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and 
Cost  Savings  Act  (Public  Law  92-513),  and 
to  extend  to  June  30,  1974,  the  availability 
of  the  funds  reprogramed. 

CHAPTFR  Xll.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

Internal  Rei^enue  Service 

Amendment  No.  61 :  Deletes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $164,000  for  Salaries  and  Expenses, 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  62;  Provides  $5,600,000 
for  Temporary  Employment  for  Accounts, 
Collection  and  Taxpayer  Service  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  Instead  of  $3,124,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  63:   Appropriates  $9,600,- 

000  for  Accounts,  Collection  and  Taxpayer 

Service,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  Instead 

of  $9,748,000,  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 

Economic  Stabilization  Activities 

Amendment  No.  64;  Appropriates  $4,400,- 
000  for  Salaries  and  Expenses,  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Independent  agencies 
General  Services  Administration 

Amendment  No.  65;  Appropriates  $900,000 
for  Operating  Expenses,  Property  Manage- 
ment and  Disposal  Service,  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  Instead  of  $1,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

CHAPTER   Xin.  CLAIMS  AND   JITOGMENTS 

Amendment  No.  66:  Inserts  language 
Identifying  additional  Senate  documents 
transmitting  requests  for  appropriations  for 
Claims  and  Judgments  not  considered  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  67:  Appropriates  $23,108,- 
029  for  Claims  and  Judgments  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $20,368,059  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Title  II.  Increased  pay  costs 
Legislative  Branch 

Amendment  No.  68 ;  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
conctir   In   the  amendment  of  the  Senate 


to  insert  a  center  bead  and  provide  $276,- 
240  for  "Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate, 
inquiries  and  Investigations"  to  be  derived 
by  transfer. 

Amendment  No.  69;  Appropriates  $186,000 
for  Senate  Office  Buildings  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  70;  Appropriates  $3,100 
for  Senate  Oarage  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Department  of  Defense — Military 
Amendment  No.  71 ;  Appropriates  $175,- 
651,000  for  Military  Personnel.  Army,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate,  instead  of  $180,651,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  72;  Appropriates  $7,924,- 
000  for  Reserve  Personnel,  Army,  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate,  instead  of  $8,119,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  73:  Deletes  appropriation 
of  $4,509,000  for  National  Guard  Personnel, 
Air  Force,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  74:  Appropriates  $95,000,- 
000  for  Operation  and  Maintenance,  Navy, 
instead  of  $93,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $103,068,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  76:  Deletes  appropriation 
recommended  by  the  House  of  $620,000  for 
Secretary  of  Defense  Activities. 

Amendment  No.  76:  Appropriates  $18,000 
for  Armed  Forces  Institute  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $67,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  77:  Deletes  appropriation 
recommended  by  the  House  of  $140,000  for 
Defense  Nuclear  Agency. 

Amendment  No.  78:  Appropriates  $3,045,- 
000  for  Defense  Mapping  Agency  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $2,712,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  79 :  Appropriates  $3,000  for 
Defense  Investigative  Service  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $225,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  80:  Appropriates  a  total 
of  $23,002,000  for  Operation  and  Maintenance, 
Defense  Agencies,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Instead  of  $23,700,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 
Office  of  Child  Development 
Amendment  No.  81;  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  pro- 
viding $150,000  for  Child  Development  to  be 
derived   from   transfer   as   proposed   by   the 
Senate. 

Department  of  the  Treasury 
United  States  Secret  Service 
Amendment  No.  82:  Appropriates  $2,050,000 
for  Salaries  and  Expenses,  of  which  $300,000 
shall  be  derived  from  transfer  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $2,126,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  83:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  84:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  to  validate  obligations  incurred 
beginning  June  5,  1973,  if  otherwise  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  The 
Senate  language  expands  a  present  provision 
prohibiting  the  use  of  appropriated  funds  de- 
signed to  support  or  defeat  legislation  pend- 
ing before  the  Congress,  except  in  presenta- 
tions to  the  Congress. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
Conference  total — With  comparisons 
The  total  new  budget  (obligatlonal)  au- 
thority for  the  fiscal  year  1973  recommended 
by  the  committee  of  conference,  with  com- 
parisons to  the  budget  estimate  total,  and 
the  House  and  Senate  bills  follows: 
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Budget    ;siimate> $3,607,105,604  (b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  33  of  Mr.  McCLORY   Mr   Speaker   will  the 

House  bill 2,855,642,209  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  ts  amended  gentleman  yield? 

n  ^Z^^r.rTi-^rlVr^;nlV I'  III'  Ifs  279  ''^  '"""^''^  °"'  ""'  ""'  '^"^  designated  j^,   EDWARDS  of  CaUfomia.  I  yield 

Ser^n4  alreemeSt  com".    '■'''•°'''"'  "712.  Misu«  of  names  by  coUecting  agencies  to    the    gentleman    from    Illinois    (Mr. 

Conierence  agreement  com-  to  indicate  Federal  agency."  McClory) 

Bud^et^lTttoate. -244.260.225  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 

House   biU— +507.303,070  "712.  Misuse  of  names,  words,  emblems,  or  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Senate  blU. -336.394.000  insignia.".  ^r.   Speaker.   I  concur  in  what  the 

» Includes  $444,225,070  In  budget  estimates  TheSPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded?  gentleman  from  California  has  stated. 

not  considered  by  the  House.  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  ^  "rge  a  favorable  vote  on  this  measure. 

'Includes  $21,274,000  for  1972.  $20,000,000  a  second.  Mr.- KOCH.  Mr.  SpesJcer,  as  the  original 

for  1971,  and  $151,000  for  1969.  .pjjg  SPEAKER   Without  objection   a  sponsor  of  the  bill  we  are  now  consider- 

?A«f,-°?^H?JipN  second  will  be  considered  as  ordered.  '  i^^v^"?-  ?89'  ^  "^^^^  dimply  point  out 

joELEvms  There  was  no  objection.  that  this  is  a  simple  bUl,  but  one  that 

(except    amendment  Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr.  'twould    go    far    to    extend    prohibitions 

No.  83).  Speaker,  the  House  Committee  on  the  ^^^^inst  unconscionable  practices  to  all 

WILLIAM  H.  Natcher,  Judiciary,  by  unanimous  voice  vote,  with  mo^viduals  collecting  debts  owed  to  them. 

DANIEL  j.  FLOOD,  no  dissenting  vote,  reported  out  favor-  ,   This  legislation  is  designed  to  close  a 

^n^Kack,  S;;lj;  H.R.  689  with  a  committee  amend-  Sr^L^dre'^rt^L^c'T ?  eTiSe?t""h^ 

^oH^  ruTAT'-'"'  T^e  thnist  Of  this  biU  is  to  close  the  ^he^oS  pfbrS^Ts  m?  l^Sg 

E.  A.  Cederberg,  loophole  in  section  712  Of  title  18  Of  the  Ti!^  ^iPi^  °."  *^r™*^  ^r    „  \°^^"^^ 

JOHN  J.  RHODES,  United  States  Code.  Section  712  in  its  the  indictment  against  a  Harlem  fumi - 

Robert  H.  MICHEL,  present  form  only  speaks  to  persons  in  ^^^^.ff'i^P^J  for  fraudulent  collection 

LotTis  c.  WTMAN,  the  business  of  collecting  debts  and  ex-  H^^^J'Tl^t,^^    °  appeals' action  re- 

R^ERTC^Mc^N  empts     individuals     coUecting     private  versed  a  Previous  conviction  by  a  lower 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House.  Jfe'^^Sy "2 VSe"S  StemiSSp^'S  The  ruling.  U.S.A.  against  Boneparth. 

John  l.  McClellan,  merely  as  a  matter  oi  araitsmansnip  so  ^^^^      ^    j^      Wilfred  Feinbere  while 

Warren  G  macnhson  as  to  include  the  purpose  in  one  para-  ^'Y^'''^"  "^  *'.""\x.  ^  ii.           ,.     .^' 

J^HN  a?;iTORE  graph  and  to  eliminate  any  question  as  acknowledging  that  the  appellants'  prac- 

Alan  Save,  to  whether  oral  communication  was  in-  ^1^®  ^'^^  unconscionable,  held  that  the 

ROBERT  c.  Btrd,  eluded  within  the  scope  of  the  secUon.  Federal  statute  did  not  apply  to  mer- 

Gale  w.  mcGee,  The  author,  Mr.  Koch,  agreed  that  these  chants  collecting  their  own  debts. 

William  proxmire,  drafting  changes  would  make  the  bill  ^^  ^^^  v!Oul(i  clarify  section  712  of  title 

JOSEPH  M.  Montoya.  jj^Qj.g  effective  ^^  to  specifically  bring  persons  attempt- 

B^H^B^AYH°''"''°^'  Mr.  Mike  McKevitt.  our  former  col-  ing  to  coUect  their  own  debts  under  its 

THOMAS  P.  EAGLETOK.  Icaguc  and  now  Assistant  Attomcy  Gcn-  Prohibition     against    misusing    official 

Mn.TON  R.  YOUNG,  eral  for  Legislative  Affairs,  in  a  statement  sounding  names  in  order  to  convey  the 

ROMAN  l.  hruska,  before  subcommittee  No.  4  on  May  24.  ^^'^^  Impression  that  any  agency  of  the 

NoRRis  COTTON,  1973^  Submitted  the  Justice  Department's  ^^^^^f}  Government  is  Involved  in  the 

S^°f  I-  ^^^^'  strong  support  of  H.R.  689.  as  amended.  f.°".!<=^'°"-  '^^  ?.°"':'  °^  aPPeals'  decision 

^STEVENS   '  Mr.  McKevitt  pointed  out  that  this  stat-  ^"^^^  ^he  apphcation  of  this  section  to 

Managers  on  til  plrtof  the  Senate.  "^e.  section  712  of  title  18.  in  its  present  *'°"S  w/rlT'fnr^-t 

form,  was  passed  in  1959  in  response  to  ^^«  Harlem  furniture  company  in- 

^^"^^^~~^~  numerous  complaints  about  a  common  solved  in  the  case  that  has  pointed  to  the 

TO  PROHIBIT  MISUSE  OF  NAME  OR  practice  among  unscrupulous  coUection  "^^^  for  corrective  legislation  used  fi- 

SYMBOL   OF   FEDERAL   GOVERN-  agencies    for    determining    the    where-  "aricial  disclosure  forms  purportedly  is- 

MENT  IN  COLLECTION  OF  DEBTS  abouts  of  delinquent  debtors.  ^"^^  by  the  U.S.  Fund  Bureau  headquar- 

Mr     EDWARDS    of    CaUfomia     Mr  The  forms  used  would  be  drafted  In  tered  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Speaker'Tl't^^o^ufpend  tSes  l^d  ^uch  a  manner  as  to  suggest  that  a  pay-  Judge  Feinbe^g  is  quoted  in  me  New 

pass  the  biU  (H.R.  689)  to  amend  section  Jl^^^i  ^o^d  be  forthcoming  if  the  in-  Js^haA^^J'stated  fn  his S^o^      '         ' 

712  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  dividual  would  submit  the  needed  in-  as  having  stated  m  his  decision. 

to  prohibit  persons  attempting  to  collect  formation  on  the  delinquent  debtor.  "The  J^  reached  this  co«.ciusion  with  a  heavy 

their  own  debts  from  mi<;iic;ine  nnniP.:  in  firms  would  use  names  such  as  "Reverifl-  neart  because  the  record  reeks  from  the  uu- 

order  tJTonveffaSSSnth^^^  cation  Office."  "Claims  Office."  "Treasury  ^^n^^io^We  practices  of  (the)  appellants. 

oraer  lo  convey  I aise  impression  that  any  ngnartment  ••  nr  "ni<shnr';pr^pnt  nmfJ-  The  company  operated  a  furniture  and  ap- 

agency  of  the  Federal  Government  is  in-  department,     or    Disbursement  Office  pnance  store  in  Harlem.  Most  of  the  sales 

volved  in  such  collection,  as  amended.  °"  v^^",  corresponaence.  ^gre  made  on  credit,  so  that  liquidation  of 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  "^"^   interpretation   that  section   712  accounts  receivable  was  a  constant  problem. 

H  jj   g~g  only  applies  to  persons  who  are  "in  the  The  company  did  not  use  a  collection  agen- 

Bp  tt  ^n^nt^A  h«  th).  ^^nf.  r.,„t  I/™,.-  ^,  business  of"  collecting  debts  was  upheld  cy  but  coUected  its  own  bills.  Collections  were 

iJepre'eX^rc^    i^r    fLTnfJd    «X    ^',  i"    the    recent    case    of    United    States  Pursued    with    understandable    persistence. 

TmeZaTSong/es!  Lulled    S   (a(  ^g^^i^^t  Boneparth,  in  the  Second  Circuit  But  when  all  else  seemed  to  fall  the  company 

section  712  of  tX  18  of  the  Unitl^  Ita^s  Court  of  Appeals.  Boneparth.  a  Harlem  '=^«^  ^  ^"^^  ^  ^^^'  trickery. 

Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  furniture  merchant  would  send  an  im-  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  present  law,  en- 

"1  712.  Misuse  of  names,  words,  emblems,  or  pressive  form  to  delinquent  debtors  from  acted  in  1959  may  have  originally  been 

„          insignia  the  "Location  and  de-Disbursement  De-  aimed  at  unscrupulous  practices  of  col- 

aldta^Tn 'the*^ollwtioTi^  nrivate^debte  or  Partment,"  bearing  the  legend  "U.S.  Bu-  lection  agencies,  there  surely  was  no  in- 

obugations.  or  being  engaged  in  furnishing  reau."  adorned  with  curlicues,  embossed  tent  to  give  immunity  to  those  making 

private  police,  investigation,  or  other  pri-  with  an  eagle,  and  having  a  Washington,  their  own  collections.  It  is  important  that 

vate  detective  services,  uses  or  employs  in  D.C,  return  address.  Although  the  coiu't  t^®  Congress  act  promply  to  close  this 

any  communication,  correspondence,  notice,  thought  that  these  were  unconscionable  loophole,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 

advertisement,   or  circular   the  words   'na-  rjrartirps  bv  thp  mprrhanf    it  caiiIH  nnt  "aye"  on  this  measure. 

tlonar,  Tederar,  or  'United  States'  the  ini-  PraC"Ces  by  tne  merchant    it  could  not  SULLIVAN      Mr      SoeakPr      T 

tiais  'U.S.',  or  any  emblem,  insiKnia  or  name  stretch  section  712  to  cover  the  collecting  r^i^-     ~r^^^^-     ^l'     =>Pealcer,     I 

for  the  purpose  of  conveying  a^diii  a  ma™!  practices  of  merchants  collecting  their  S  "^^^^'^^'^  endorse  the  purpose  of 

ner  reasonably  calculated  to  convey  the  false  own  debts  "■^-     .       ^^   reported   from   the   House 

impression  that  such  communication  Is  from  This  bill   HR   fiRQ  nq  nmpnrfprt  n-nnirt  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  I  con- 

a  department,  agency,  bureau,  or  instru-  k  ?^  .wl^ifi-^-  ^3  ^,!  amended  would  gratulate  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

mentality  of  the  United  States  or  in  any  "nng  the  Boneparth  situation  withm  its  (Mr.  Koch)  ,  a  valued  member  of  my 

manner  represents  the  United  States,  shall  coverage  and  end  those  collection  abuses.  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs  of 

be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  col-  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 

not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.''.  leagues  to  support  H.R.  689.  as  amended.  Currency,  for  initiating  this  legislation. 
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This  bill  closes  a  loophole  which  ap- 
parently has  permitted  firms  and  indi- 
viduals seeking  to  collect  their  own  debts 
to  use  a  reprehensible  device  which  has 
been  illegal  since  1959  when  used  by 
a  debt  collection  agency  or  a  detective 
agency.  The  device  is  to  use  forms  or 
return  addresses,  or  a  firm  name,  or  the 
initials  "U.S."  or  similar  stratagems  to 
give  the  false  impression  that  a  com- 
munication is  from  an  official  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

This  practice  has  been  widespread, 
and  I  hope  the  passage  of  H.R.  689  will 
not  only  close  a  glaring  loophole  in  the 
criminal  code  dealing  with  this  kind 
of  deception  but  will  also  stimulate  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  enforce  the 
law  effectively. 

During  hearings  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Consumer  Finance  in  1970 
into  the  general  subject  of  debt  collec- 
tion practices,  we  received  extensive 
testimony  from  an  assistant  U.S.  attor- 
ney in  New  York  of  the  prevalence  of 
this  practice  after  I  cited  a  case  called 
to  my  attention  by  a  Missouri  banker 
whose  debt  collection  business  had  been 
solicited  by  a  firm  which  used  the  name 
"U.S.  Bureau  of  Collections"  with  a 
Washington,  D.C.,  return  address.  An  in- 
vestigation which  I  initiated  through  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  brought  out 
the  information  that  the  Washington  ad- 
dress was  that  of  an  answering  service. 

Although  the  firm  used  a  St.  Louis  post 
office  box  number  as  its  "Midwest  Re- 
gional Office"  the  answering  service  dis- 
closed to  the  FTC  that  its  client  was  ac- 
tually located  in  a  town  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  old  fashioned 
enough  to  believe  that  people  should  pay 
their  legitimate  debts,  and  I  hold  no 
brief  for  deadbeats  and  chiselers.  In  writ- 
ing the  Consimier  Credit  Protection  Act 
of  1968,  I  worked  hard  for  the  enact- 
ment particularly  of  title  in  dealing 
with  garnishment,  the  first  Federal  law 
ever  written  on  this  subject,  not  because 
I  felt  that  debtors  should  not  have  to  pay 
what  they  owed,  but  because  the  meth- 
ods used  in  many  of  the  States  for  col- 
lecting debts  through  garnishment  were 
cruel  and  one-sided  in  the  extreme.  Not 
all  debt  claims  are  "legitimate,"  by  any 
means.  One  of  the  most  important  chap- 
ters of  the  final  report  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Consumer  Finance  pro- 
posed many  far-reaching  changes  in 
debt  collection  practices,  and  I  strongly 
support  most  of  those  changes  and  re- 
forms. But  this  is  not  to  say  that  I  think 
the  creditor  is  always  wrong  and  the 
debtor  always  right.  There  must  be  fair- 
ness to  both  sides. 

But  to  misrepresent  a  communication 
from  a  credit  or  a  debt  collection  agency 
as  coming  from  a  Federal  agency — per- 
haps in  such  a  way  that  it  implies  that  a 
response  will  bring  a  tax  refund  or  a 
payment  of  some  kind — is  to  stoop  to  an 
unconscionable  trick. 

As  the  Judiciary  Committee  points 
out  in  its  report  on  H.R.  689,  this  trick- 
ery is  a  violation  of  the  Federal  crimi- 
nal code  when  indulged  in  by  a  firm  In 
the  business  of  collecting  debts.  It  should 
also  be  outlawed  for  anyone  who  at- 
tempts to  use  it  in  collecting  debts  or  in 
tracking  down  individuals  for  private 
purposes. 


The  bill  should  passi 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois) .  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Edwards)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
689,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  399,  nays  0, 
not  voting  34,  as  follows: 
I  Roll  No.  238] 
YEAS— 399 


Abdnor 

Conyers 

Haley 

Abzug 

Corman 

Hamilton 

Adams 

Cotter 

Hammer- 

Addabbo 

Coughlin 

schmldt 

Alexander 

Crane 

Hanley 

Anderson, 

Cronin 

Hanrahan 

Calif. 

Culver 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Anderson,  HI. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Daniel,  Robert 

Harrington 

Andrews, 

W.,  Jr. 

Harsha 

N.  Dak. 

Daniels, 

Harvey 

Annuiu:lo 

Dominlck  V. 

Hastings 

Archer 

Davis,  Ga. 

Hawkins 

Arends 

Davis.  S.C. 

Hays 

Armstrong 

Davis,  Wis. 

Hubert 

Ashley 

de  la  Garza 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Aspin 

Delaney 

Heinz 

Bafalis 

Dellenback 

Henderson 

Baker 

Dell  urns 

Hicks 

Barrett 

Denholm 

HiUis 

Beard 

Dennis 

Hlnshaw 

Bell 

Dent 

Hogan 

Bennett 

Derwinskl 

Holifield 

Bergland 

Devine 

Holt 

Bevill 

Dickinson 

Holtzman 

Biaggi 

Din«ell 

Horton 

Blester 

Donohue 

Hosmer 

Bingham 

Dorn 

Howard 

Blackburn 

Downing 

Huber 

Boggs 

Drlnan 

Hudnut 

Boland 

Dulski 

Hungate 

Boiling 

Duncan 

Hunt 

Bowen 

Eckhardt 

Hutchinson 

Brademas 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ichord 

Brasco 

Edwards,  Calif 

Jarman 

Bray 

Ell  berg 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Breaux 

Erlenborn 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Breckinridge 

Esch 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Brlnkley 

Eshleman 

Jones,  Ala. 

Brooks 

Evans,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Broomfleld 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Brotzman 

Pascell 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Flndley 

Jordan 

Brown,  Mich. 

Pish 

Karth 

Brown,  Ohio 

Flood 

Kastenmeler 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Flowers 

Kazen 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Plynt 

Keating 

Buchanan 

Foley 

Kemp 

Burgener 

Ford,  Gerald  B 

.  Ketchum 

Burke,  Fla. 

Ford, 

King 

Burke,  Mass. 

William  D. 

Kluczynskl 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Forsythe 

Koch 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Fountain 

Kuykendall 

Burton 

Fraser 

Kyros 

Butler 

Prelinghuysen 

Latta 

Byron 

Frenzel 

Lehman 

Camp 

Frey 

Lent 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Ftoehllch 

Litton 

Carney,  Ohio 

Pulton 

Long,  La. 

Carter 

Puqua 

Long,  Md. 

Casey.  Tex. 

Gaydos 

Lott 

Cederberg 

Gettys 

Lujan 

Chamberlain 

Glaimo 

McClory 

Chappell 

Gibbons 

McCloskey 

Clancy 

Gilman 

McColllster 

Clark 

Cinn 

McCormack 

Clausen, 

Gonzalez 

McDade 

DonH. 

Goodling 

McEwen 

Clawson,  Del 

Grasso 

McFall 

Clay 

Green,  Oreg. 

McKay 

Cleveland 

Green.  Pa. 

McKinney 

Cochran 

Griffiths 

McSpadden 

Cohen 

Gross 

Macdonald 

collier 

Grover 

Madden 

Collins,  ni. 

Oubser 

Madigan 

Collins.  Tex. 

Oude 

Mahon 

Conable 

Gunter 

Mailliard 

Conte 

Ouyer 

Mallary 

Mann 

Randall 

Stratton 

Marazitl 

Rangel 

StubbleHeld 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Rees 

Stuckey 

Martin,  N.C. 

Regula 

Studds 

Mathias,  Calif 

Reuss 

SulUvan 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Rhodes 

Symington 

Matsunaga 

Riegle 

Symms 

Mayne 

Rinaldo 

Talcott 

Mazzoll 

Roberts 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Meeds 

Robinson,  Va. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Melcher 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Metcalfe 

Rodino 

Teague,  Tex. 

Mezvinsky 

Roe 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Michel 

Rogers 

Thone 

Mil  ford 

Roucalio,  Wyo 

Thornton 

Miller 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Tiernan 

Mills,  Ark. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Towell,  Nev. 

Minish 

Rose 

Treen 

Mink 

Rosenthal 

Udall 

Minshall,  Ohio  Rostenkowskl 

unman 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Roush 

Vander  Jagt 

Mlzell 

Rousselot 

Vanik 

Moakley 

Roy 

Veysey 

Mollohan 

Roybal 

Waggonner 

Montgomery 

Runnels 

Waldle 

Moorhead, 

Ruppe 

Walsh 

Calif. 

Ruth 

Wampler 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Ryan 

Ware 

Morgan 

St  Germain 

Whalen 

Mosher 

Sandman 

White 

Murphy,  ni. 

Sarasin 

Whltehurst 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Sarbanes 

WTiitten 

Myers 

Satterfleld 

Widnall 

Natcher 

Saylor 

WUliams 

Nedzi 

Scherle 

WUson,  Bob 

Nelsen 

Schneebell 

Wilson, 

Nichols 

Schroeder 

Charles  H., 

Nix 

Sebelius 

Calif. 

Obey 

Seiberllng 

Wilson, 

O'Brien 

Shipley 

Charles,  Tex. 

O-Hara 

Shoup 

Winn 

O'Neill 

Shrlver 

Wolff 

Owens 

Shuster 

Wright 

Parris 

Sikes 

Wyatt 

Patman 

Sisk 

Wydler 

Patten 

Skubitz 

Wylie 

Pepper 

Slack 

Wyman 

Perkins 

Smith,  Iowa 

Yates 

Pettis 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Yatron 

Peyser 

Snyder 

Young,  Alaska 

Pickle 

Spence 

Young,  Fla. 

Pike 

Stanton, 

Young,  Ga. 

Podell 

J.  William 

Young,  Dl. 

Powell,  Ohio 

Stark 

Young,  S.C. 

Preyer 

Steed 

Young,  Tex. 

Price,  ni. 

Steele 

Zablocki 

Price,  Tex. 

Steelman 

Zlon 

Pritchard 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Quie 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Quillen 

Stephens 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 34 

Ashbrook 

Hanna 

Reid 

Badillo 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Blatnik 

Helstoski 

Staggers 

Burke.  Calif. 

Landgrebe 

Stanton, 

Chlsholm 

Landrum 

James  V. 

Conlan 

Leggett 

Stokes 

Danielson 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Diggs 

Moss 

Van  Deerlin 

du  Pont 

Passman 

Vlgorito 

Fisher 

Poage 

Wiggins 

Goldwater 

Railsback 

Zwacb 

Gray 

Rarick 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  du 
Pont. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Vlgorito  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Helstoski. 

Mr.  Reid  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  MltcheU  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Passman. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Ashbro<dc. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Danielson. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  BadtUo  with  Mr.  Zwacb. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Landrum. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bills  which  have  just  been 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PETIREMENT  OF  FRANK  E.  BAT- 
TAGLIA,  DEAN  OF  OFFICIAL  RE- 
PORTERS OF  DEBATES 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  it  is  possible  that 
not  all  of  the  Members  know  that 
Frank  E.  Battaglia,  the  dean  of  our  Of- 
ficial Reporters  of  Debater,  is  retiring 
after  a  service  th?  t  has  continued  for  30 
years  in  the  House,  and  therefore  I  think 
it  is  proper  that  we  should  take  note 
that  we  are  losing  the  services  of  not  only 
the  dean  of  our  Reporters  of  Debates,  but 
a  man  who  has  spent  30  years  of  service 
during  the  course  of  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
taking  down  faithfully  the  utterances 
of  the  Members  during  our  sessions,  and 
tills  has  continued  ever  since  the  days  of 
the  late  great  Speaker  Sam.  Rayburn. 

Frank  Ba*;taglia  was  bom  and  raised 
in  New  York  City,  and  worked  his  way 
through  the  City  College  of  New  York 
and  through  Pordham  Law  School, 
where  he  received  an  LL.B.  degree. 

Frank  studied  shorthand  at  the  De- 
Witt  Clinton  High  School,  New  York 
City,  and  utilized  this  skill  in  several 
secretarial  jobs  while  attending  night 
school.  Through  this  practice  he  attained 
the  skill  necessary  for  verbatim  short- 
hand reporting.  Having  achieved  this 
skill,  he  worked  as  a  free  lance  short- 
hand reporter  in  practically  every  court 
in  New  York  City.  He  also  took  deposi- 
tions in  many  States  in  the  Northeast 
section  of  our  country. 

Frank  decided  to  come  to  Washington 
after  he  learned  of  the  need  for  short- 
hand reporters  here.  Prior  to  coming  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  he  reported 
various  governmental  agencies,  subse- 
quently confining  his  work  as  a  free- 
lance reporter  t6  congressional  commit- 
tee hearings. 

Frank  was  appointed  as  an  Official  Re- 
porter of  Debates  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1943  by  the  late  Hon.  Sam 
Rayburn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  I  speak  for 
every  single  Member  of  the  House  when 
I  say  that  we  wish  Prank  well  in  his  re- 
tirement. We  are  sorry  to  lose  his  serv- 
ices, and  we  jnly  hope  that  in  his  retire- 
ment he  will  fine!  happiness  and  con- 
tentment after  having  served  us  so 
faithfully  for  30  years,  and  that  the 
knowledge  that  we  all  will  miss  him  and 


miss  his  happy  personality  and  his  ex- 
treme capability  sis  an  Official  Reporter 
of  Debates  will  bring  him  many,  many 
happy  memories. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too 
would  like  to  join  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  in  his  remarlcs  about  Frank  Bat- 
taglia. 

Prank  has  been  a  very  conscientious 
and  dedicated  member  of  our  staff  of 
Official  Reporters  of  Debates  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  has  served, 
I  think,  every  Member  of  the  House 
faithfully,  and  has  done  an  outstanding 
job.  We  certainly  shall  miss  his  services 
and  fine  personality.  And  while  Frank 
is  leaving  the  House  of  Representatives 
I  might  add  that  he  is  coming  down  to 
our  great  State  of  Florida.  I  wish  him 
all  the  best  in  the  years  of  his  retirement. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  yi?ld? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
wish  to  join  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
in  his  remarks  this  morning  on  the  re- 
tirement of  Frank  Battaglia.  I  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  taken  this  time  to  Inform  us 
of  the  fact  that  Frank  Battaglia  will 
be  retiring  shortly.  Frank  has  done  an 
excellent  job.  He  will  be  missed. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too 
would  like  to  join  with  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  in  paying  my  respects  to 
Frank  Battaglia,  a  man  who  has  served 
us  well  in  the  House  for  30  years.  He 
has  earned  a  well-deserved  retirement. 

Frank  and  I  have  known  each  other 
for  14  years.  He  is  an  alumnus  of  the 
same  school,  Pordham,  that  I  went  to. 
I  have  had  a  very  fine  relationship  with 
him.  Prank  has  been  an  able  servant 
here  in  the  House.  We  are  going  to  miss 
his  services  in  the  years  to  come. 

We  are  happy  that  he  is  going  to  enjoy 
his  retirement,  which  again  I  say  he  so 
well  deserves. 


GENERAL   LEAVE 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  retirement  of  Prank 
E.  Battaglia. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Thei-e  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OP  SERVICE  CONTRACT 
ACT   TO   CANTON   ISLAND 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to  sus- 
-pend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
5157)  to  amend  the  Service  Contract  Act 
of  1965  to  extend  its  geographical  cover- 
age to  contracts  performed  on  Canton 
Island. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


HJl.  6157 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  AmeV' 
ica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  8(d) 
of  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965  (41  U.S.C. 
357(d) )  is  amended  by  inserting  "and  Canton 
Island,"  between  "Johnson  Island,"  and 
"but". 

EFFECTrVE     DATE 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  hereby  shaU 
be  effective  with  respect  to  all  contracts  en- 
tered into  at  any  time  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Canton  Island  is  located 
in  the  central  Pacific  about  1,700  miles 
southwest  of  H  waii.  The  island  is  actu- 
ally an  atoil  8  miles  long  and  nearly  4 
miles  wide.  This  bill  is  simply  an  amend- 
ment to  add  Canton  Island  to  the  Serv- 
ive  Contract  Act. 

In  1939  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  agreed  jointly  to  ad- 
minister Canton  Island  until  1989.  At 
various  times  it  has  served  as  an  ob- 
servation point  for  solar  eclipses,  a 
stopover  for  transoceanic  commercial 
flights,  and  as  a  satellite  tracking 
st?tion. 

In  the  80th  Congress  Public  Law 
80-505  extended  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  U.S.  District  Court  of  Hawaii  to 
American  subjects  on  Canton  Island. 
However,  the  island  is  not  covered  by 
the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965.  Can- 
ton Island  was  selected  in  1969  by  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  as  sm  impact-scoring 
and  evalution  area  for  select  missiles 
launched  from  the  Vandenberg  Air 
Force  Base. 

Subsequently  a  contract  was  pro- 
cured at  the  base  for  operation  of 
maintenance  services.  That  contract 
will  be  rebid  in  the  immediate  future. 

There  is  concern  that  without  a  wage 
determination  as  required  by  the  Con- 
tract Act,  a  severe  wage  cutting  am^ 
bidders  is  likely,  creating  problems  for 
employees  in  the  Government  under  t? 
incumbent  contract.  The  contract  af- 
fects approximately  283  personnel,  123 
from  American  Samoa,  and  160  from 
Hawaii  and  the  mainland. 

Since  the  Service  Contract  Act  now 
includes  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  American  Samoa,  Guam, 
Wake  Island,  and  Johnston  Island,  it 
seems  inequitable  that  Canton  Island 
employees  should  be  excluded  from  cov- 
erage. I  am  advised  by  the  Department 
of  Labor's  Office  of  Special  Wage 
Standards,  which  administers  the  Serv- 
ice Contract  Act,  that  any  cost  to  the 
Govemm^nt  v.ill  be  minimnl. 

The  bill  was  unanimously  reported 
by  both  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
ca'ion  and  Labor. 

_  ■M'se  t  pa  sar:e. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  native  pop- 
ulation of  Canton  Island? 

Mr.  CLAY.  There  are  no  natives. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask,  then,  about 
the  cost  estimate  which  says — 

That  result  would,  we  believe,  be  mini- 
mal. 

What  is  meant  by  "minimal"  cost? 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  should  think  that  the 
minimal  cost  would  be  the  administra- 
tion involved  in  making  sure  that  none 
of  the  people  being  employed  imder  an 
Air  Force  contract  would  be  paid  less 
than  the  prevailing  wages  in  the  area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  no  estimate,  and 
the  report  says,  "we  believe"  it  would 
be  minimal. 

The  gentleman  has  nothing  to  offer 
by  way  of  any  dollar  figure  that  would 
be  involved? 

Mr.  CLAY.  No.  I  do  not  think  the 
dollar  figure  is  a  question  here.  We  are 
talking  about  an  administrative  cost  in 
the  event  someone  makes  an  objection 
that  he  ix  being  paid  less  than  the  law 
provides. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man, do  not  administrators  cost  money 
to  administer  a  law? 

Mr.  CLAY.  Legislators  cost  money  to 
enact  laws,  too,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  I  thought, 
so  when  we  speak  about  cost,  it  can  be 
cost  in  a  number  of  different  ways. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Certainly,  and  the  cost  of 
the  time  Involved  today  in  discussing 
this  matter  can  be  determined,  I  would 
imagine. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  notice  on  page  2  of  the 
report  it  says: 

In  1939,  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  agreed  jointly  to  administer  Can- 
ton Island  unUl  1989. 

Is  the  United  Kingdom  going  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  payment  of  the  costs  of  the 
administration  of  the  Island? 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
cost  that  is  involved. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  I  may  respcaid  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only 
persons  now  occupying  Canton  Island 
are  those  persons  who  are  in  the  employ 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  As  a  result  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  contract  on  the  island 
there  are  approximately  250  employees, 
some  from  the  State  of  Hawaii  and  other 
parts  of  the  mainland  United  States  and 
some  from  American  Samoa. 

The  Library  of  Congress  in  analyzing 
the  jurisdictional  issue  sent  the  com- 
mittee a  report  indicating  that  the 
United  States  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  It 
passed  legislation  conveying  the  court's 
authority  in  the  State  of  Hawaii  over 
these  individuals  on  Canton  Island  has 
already  exercised  Jurisdiction  with  re- 
spect to  the  working  conditions,  the  per- 
sonnel, and  internal  matters  affecting 
these  employees  as  to  justify  legislating 
in  this  area.  So  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  conflict  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  certainly  the  United  Kingdom  is  not 
present  on  the  island  today. 

It  is  a  technical  matter  and  was  the 
basis  for  omitting  this  Island  when  we 
considered  this  legislation  previously. 


Furthermore,  there  was  no  contract  on 
the  island  at  that  time.  However  since 
that  time,  subsequently,  the  Air  Force 
has  installed  a  mission  there  and  we 
believe  in  order  to  at  least  preserve  equity 
among  all  U.S.  employees  the  service 
contract  ought  to  be  extended  to  them. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  further  observa- 
tion? 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report 
says  the  island  will  be  jointly  adminis- 
tered by  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  I  was  attempting 
to  determine  what  role  the  United  King- 
dom might  play  in  the  administration 
of  the  Island.  That  is  question  No.  1. 

Question  No.  2  is:  Are  there  any  citi- 
zens of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  island 
or  Is  it  contemplated  there  will  be  some? 
And  is  there  an  agreement  with  the 
United  KingdCHn  that  the  United  States 
will  pay  the  entire  cost  of  administering 
the  island?  Are  the  costs  of  administering 
this  island  which  is  jointly  administered 
with  the  United  Kingdom  by  agreement 
with  the  United  States  to  be  paid  for  by 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  CLAY.  In  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man's first  question,  to  my  knowledge 
there  are  no  people  living  on  the  island 
who  are  citizens  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  answer  to  the  second  part  of  the 
question,  this  is  a  contract  which  is  be- 
ing let  by  the  U.S.  Government,  so  any 
costs  that  would  be  incurred  would  be 
our  responsibihty.  It  is  not  a  joint  con- 
tract between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  indicated,  there  was 
no  opposition  to  this  legislation.  It  was 
my  understanding  that  when  the  serv- 
ice contract  legislation  passed  last  Con- 
gress, to  make  certain  the  Department 
of  Labor  would  set  prevailing  wages  at 
that  time.  Canton  Island  was  left  out  be- 
cause of  the  joint  control  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  there  are  no  citizens,  I  un- 
derstand, of  the  United  Kingdom  there. 

As  far  as  the  cost  of  this — and  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  if  this 
is  not  true — the  contract  providing  serv- 
ices will  be  let  whether  we  pass  this  leg- 
islation or  not.  Is  that  correct,  I  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  CLAY.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  QUIE.  All  this  legislation  does  is  to 
insure  that  the  Department  of  Labor  sets 
the  prevailing  wages,  just  as  they  do  on 
a  service  contract  in  any  military  base 
in  the  United  States  itself.  This  being 
totally  a  U.S.  responsibility  there  now, 
it  just  is  a  matter  of  justice  that  the  pre- 
vailing wage  be  set  for  that  contract  as 
well  as  others. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  anything  to  pre- 
vent the  United  Kingdom,  that  Is,  the 
British  Government,  from  coming  in  at 
any  time? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  do  not  know  of  anything 
that  would  prevent  it  but  I  do  not  think 
that  would  make  any  difference  to  this 


legislation  because  it  would  only  affect 
the  U.S.  contract  for  services  performed 
on  the  island. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  would  make  quite  a  dif- 
ference if  they  came  in  and  the  United 
States  was  paying  one  wage  scale  and  the 
British  another. 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  would.  But  the  British 
are  not  going  to  come  in  until  1989. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  are  not  going  to 
come  in  imtil  1989? 

Mr.  QUIE.  They  have  chosen  not  to 
and  cannot  after  1989. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  by  any  chance  an- 
other of  the  fall  backs  as  a  result  of  the 
U.S.  abandonment  of  Okinawa  and  likely 
to  become  a  center  for  military  and/or 
civilian  personnel  in  the  Pacific? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  not  expect  that  be- 
cause of  the  size  of  it.  I  think  that  gen- 
erally the  people  from  Hawaii  probably 
have  the  best  understanding  of  the  use 
of  Canton  Island  as  it  affects  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands,  because,  if  I  recall  correctly, 
there  are  times  when  aircraft  are  di- 
verted to  Canton  Island  rather  than  to 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
moments  ago  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee seemed  to  belittle  my  question  regard- 
ing minimum  cost.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  will  agree  with  me,  will  he 
not,  that  on  page  2  of  the  report  there  is 
a  subhead  which  says,  "Cost  Estimate"? 

Also,  it  goes  on  to  say  the  result  would 
be  minimal.  That  language  is  to  be  found 
in  the  report,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct,  but  I  think 
the  report  is  accurate  In  what  it  says. 
When  any  employee  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  additional  duties,  there 
would  be  some  cost,  but  it  is  insignificant. 

It  Is  as  though  there  were,  say,  five 
military  bases  In  a  State  and  we  set  the 
prevailing  wage  on  four  of  them;  what 
is  the  cost  of  setting  the  prevailing  wage 
on  the  fifth  one?  It  is  really  hard  to  tell. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  if  there  was  no 
cost  at  all,  there  would  be  no  reascoi  for 
reference  to  "minimal  costs";  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  QUIE.  There  will  be  cost. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  say,  if  there  was  no  cost, 
there  would  be  no  reason  for  stipulating 
In  the  report,  would  there? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  expect  that  would 
be  correct. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  5157,  a  bill  to  extend  the 
Service  Contract  Act  to  Canton  Island. 

The  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965  pro- 
vides labor  standards  for  employees 
working  under  UJS.  Government  serv- 
ice contracts.  It  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  prevailing  wages  and  fringe 
benefits  in  the  locality  and  requires  safe 
working  conditions. 

Under  the  existing  act,  coverage  Is  pro- 
vided to  all  of  our  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands, 
American  Samoa,  Guam,  Wake  Island, 
Enlwetok  Atoll,  Kwajalein  Atoll,  and 
Johnston  Island.  The  latter  six  Islands 
and  atolls  are  all  American  possessions 
in  the  Pacific. 

Geographic  coverage  imder  the  act  has 


not  been  extended  to  Canton  Island  in 
the  past  because  of  its  unique  political 
status.  To  settle  a  dispute  over  owner- 
ship of  the  Island,  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  in  1939  agreed  to  adminis- 
ter the  island  jointly  until  1989.  If  no 
prior  agreement  to  the  contrary  is  reach- 
ed, the  arrangement  is  to  continue  after 
that  date  imtil  modified  or  terminated 
by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
In  1938,  administrative  control  of  Can- 
ton Island  was  placed  imder  the  Interior 
Department  by  Executive  order. 

This  agreement  has  worked  out  satis- 
factorily, and  we  have  used  the  island 
•  for  such  purposes  as  observing  solar 
eclipses,  a  stopover  point  for  transoce- 
anic commercial  fiights,  and  as  a  satel- 
lite tracking  station.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  U.S.  District  Court  of  Hawaii  ex- 
tends to  U.S.  citizens  involved  in  civil  or 
criminal  cases  arising  on  or  witliin  the 
island. 

The  Air  Force  is  currently  considering 
bids  for  a  contract  to  provide  base  sup- 
port services  on  Canton  Island,  and  will 
probably  make  the  award  no  later  than 
July  1,  1973.  Employment  under  an  ex- 
isting contract  now  includes  some  123 
personnel  from  American  Samoa  and 
160  personnel  from  Hawaii  and  the 
U.S.  mainland.  Practically  all  of  them 
would  be  affected  by  a  wage  deter- 
mination if  one  were  conducted  un- 
der the  act.  If  coverage  of  the  act  is  not 
extended  to  the  island  prior  to  the  let- 
ting of  a  new  contract,  however,  it  is 
Ukely  that  the  act  will  be  excluded  from 
the  contract  for  5  more  years. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  wages 
currently  paid  are  at  the  prevailing  rate 
level,  so  that  no  increase  in  cost  would 
be  necessitated  by  this  legislation.  The 
bill  would  merely  provide  protection  to 
the  Individual  service  contract  w-orkers, 
the  Government,  and  responsible  con- 
tract bidders  from  a  "buy-in"  which 
might  occur  should  a  bidder  submit  a 
contract  with  unrealistically  low  wages 
which  might  have  to  be  increased  after 
the  contract  was  awarded. 

I  see  no  reason  why  American  em- 
ployees on  Canton  Island  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  coverage  of  the  Service  Con- 
tract Act  which  is  provided  to  all  other 
American  employees.  Therefore,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  H.R.  5157. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missoiui  (Mr.  Clay)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
H.R. 5157. 

The  question  was  taken;  aijd — two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof — 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


I 


Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  <H.  Res. 
445)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  445 
Resolved,  That  Mrs.  Cardiss  Collins,  of 
Illinois,  be,  and  she  is  hereby,  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  standing  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


E-2- 
E-l. 


AMENDING  DEPENDENTS  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1950 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  8537)  to  amend  titles  10  and  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  make  permanent 
certain  provisions  of  the  Dependents 
Assistance  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  8537 
Be  it  enacted  by   the   Senate  and  Ho7ise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United   States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  MAKE  PER- 
MANENT CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  OP  THE 
DEPENDENTS  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1950, 
AS  AMENDED 

Sec.  101.  Sections  10,  11,  and  12  of  the 
Dependents  Assistance  Act  of  1950  (50  App. 
U.S.C.  2210,  2211,  and  2212)   are  repealed. 

Sec.  102.  Chapter  59  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code;  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 1172  the  following  new  section  and  in- 
serting a  corresponding  item  In  the  •  nalysis: 
"§  1173.  Enlisted  members:  discharge  for 
hardship 
"Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned,  a  regular  enlisted  member 
of  an  armed  force  who  has  dependents  may 
be  discharged  for  hardship." 

Sec.  103.  Section  401(3)  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  his  parent  (Including  a  stepparent  or 
parent  by  adoption  and  any  person,  Including 
a  former  stepparent,  who  has  stood  in  loco 
parentis  to  the  member  at  any  time  for  a 
continuous  period  of  at  least  five  years 
before  the  member  became  twenty-one 
years  of  age)  who  Is  in  fact  dependent 
on  the  member  for  over  one-half  of  his  sup- 
port; however,  the  dependency  of  such  a 
parent  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  an  a£B- 
davit  submitted  by  the  parent,  and  any  other 
evidence  required  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  concerned,  and  he  is 
not  considered  a  dependent  of  the  member 

claiming  the  dependence  unless 

"(A)  the  member  has  provided  over  one- 
half  of  his  support  for  the  period  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  concerned;  or 

"(B)  due  to  changed  circumstances  arising 
after  the  member  enters  on  active  duty,  he 
becomes  In  fact  dependent  on  the  member  for 
over  one-half  of  his  support." 

Sec.  104.  Section  403  of  title  37  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  that  part  of  the  table 
in  subsection  (a)  which  prescribes  monthly 
basic  allowances  for  quarters  for  enlisted 
members  in  pay  grades  E-1,  E-2,  E-3,  E-4 
(four  years*  or  less  service),  and  E-4  (over 
four  years'  service)  and  Inserting  in  place 
thereof  the  following: 

"E-4 $81.60  $121.50 

E-3 72.30       105.00 
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63.90       105.00 

60.00       106.00": 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  in 
subsection  (a) ; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (g)"  In  the 
second  sentence  of  subsection  (b),  and  In- 
serting in  place  thereof  "subsection  ( J )  "; 

(4)  by  inserting  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions after  subsection  (f)  : 

"(g)  An  aviation  cadet  of  the  Navy,  Air 
Force.  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  is  en- 
titled to  the  same  basic  allowance  for  quar- 
ters as  a  member  of  the  uniformed  services 
in  pny  grade  E-4. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  concerned,  or  his  desig- 
nee, may  make  any  determination  necessary 
to  administer  this  section  with  regard  to  en- 
listed members,  Including  determinations  of 
dependency  and  relationship,  and  may,  when 
warranted  by  the  circumstances,  reconsider 
and  change  or  modify  any  such  determina- 
tion. This  authority  may  be  redelegated  by 
the  Secretary  concerned  or  his  designee.  Any 
determination  made  under  this  section  with 
regard  to  enlisted  members  is  final  and  is 
not  subject  to  review  by  any  accounting  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States  or  a  court,  unless 
there  is  frau:i  or  gross  negligence. 

"(i)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  basic  allowance  for  quarters  to 
which  an  enlisted  member  may  be  entitled 
as  a  member  with  dependents  shall  not.  for 
such  period  as  the  Secretary  concerned  may 
prescribe,  be  contingent  on  the  right  of  such 
member  to  receive  pay.";  and 

(5)  by  redesignating  subsection  (g)  as  sub- 
section (J). 

TITLE    II— MISCELLANEOUS    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  201.  Section  302  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"July  1,  1973"  wherever  it  appears  therein 
and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  "July  1,  1975". 

Sec.  202.  Section  302a  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "July 
1.  1973"  wherever  it  appears  therein  and  in- 
serting in  place  thereof  "July  1.  1976". 

Sec  203.  Section  303  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "July 
1.  1973"  wherever  it  appears  therein  and  In- 
serting In  place  thereof  "July  1,  1975". 

Sec  204.  Section  308a  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"June  30.  1978"  and  inserting  in  place  there- 
of "June  30.  1975". 

Sec.  205.  Section  207  of  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (70  SUt. 
338) .  is  repealed. 

Sec  206.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
July  1,  1973. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
threefold: 

First,  it  would  enact  into  permanent 
law  certain  provisions  of  the  Dependents 
Assistance  Act  of  1950,  as  amended, 
which  have  been  regularly  extended  in 
the  past  with  the  extension  of  the  draft 
induction  authority.  These  provisions 
would  continue  the  housing-allowance 
rates  of  the  Dependents  Assistance  Act — 
DAA — for  junior  enlisted  personnel  in 
the  grade  of  E-4 — with  less  than  4  years 
of  service — and  below.  The  Dependents 
Assistance  Act  expires  at  the  end  of  tliis 
month. 

If  this  legislation  is  not  passed,  over 
368,000  jimior  enlisted  personnel  will 
have  their  income  reduced  between  $15 
and  $76.50  per  month. 
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Second,  the  bill  would  continue  for  an 
additional  2  years  the  existing  authority 
to  pay  special  pay  to  physicians,  dentists, 
optometrists,  and  veterinarians.  These 
special  pays  range  from  $100  to  $350  a 
month.  The  existing  authority  expires  at 
the  end  of  this  month.  If  it  Is  not  ex- 
tended, there  will  be  no  authority  to  pay 
the  special  rates  to  health  professionals 
entering  the  service  alter  that  date. 

Finally,  the  bill  extends  for  an  addi- 
tional 2  years  the  authority  to  provide 
a  bonus  of  up  to  $3,000  a  year  for  a  3-year 
initial  enlistment  in  the  combat  ele- 
ments. That  authority  was  initiated  by 
Congress  2  years  ago  with  passage  of  the 
last  extension  of  the  draft  induction  au- 
thority. The  bonus  provision  was  part  of 
the  compensation  improvements  de- 
signed to  move  us  toward  an  all-volun- 
teer force.  Lilce  the  induction  authority, 
^he  bonus  expires  June  30.  The  initial 
enlistment  bonus  has  been  helpful  in  at- 
tracting personnel  to  the  combat  ele- 
ments, and  the  E>epartment  of  Defense 
has  asked  for  its  continuation. 

It  should  be  understood  that  H  Jl.  8537 
would  simply  continue  the  present  rates 
of  the  pay  and  allowances  concerned.  In 
the  case  of  the  housing  allowances  for 
junior  enlisted  personnel,  it  makes  per- 
manent a  procedure  that  has  been  in  ef- 
fect for  23  years. 

In  the  case  of  special  pay  for  health 
professionals  and  the  combat  enlistment 
bonus,  it  continues  for  2  years  the  au- 
thority to  pay  the  rates  ciurently  in 
effect. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  re- 
quested additional  legislation  which 
would  provide  additional  special  pay  for 
health  professionals  in  some  instances 
and  additional  pay  or  bonuses  for  cate- 
gories of  hard-to-get  persormel  in  criti- 
cal-skill areas.  Such  legislation  was 
passed  by  the  House  last  year  but  re- 
ceived no  action  in  the  Senate.  It  Is 
hoped  that  the  committee  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  consider  the  legislation 
again  thus  year.  However,  because  of  the 
expiration  date  of  existing  laws,  there 
was  not  time  to  consider  major  substan- 
tive revisions  to  the  special -pay  and 
bonus  statutes  at  this  time.  Therefore, 
the  present  bill  should  be  considered  an 
interim  extension  of  present  authority 
pending  future  consideration  by  the 
committee  of  such  additional  Incentives 
as  may  be  required  in  special-skill  areas 
as  we  move  into  the  all-volunteer  force 
environment.  You  can  be  sure  that  our 
committee  wiU  continue  to  follow  reten- 
tion results  closely  as  the  draft  induc- 
tion authority  comes  to  an  end  June  30 
and  will  be  prepared  to  recommend  to 
the  House  changes  that  may  be  required 
to  attract  needed  professional  persoimel 
to  the  Armed  Forces. 

There  Is  a  committee  amendment. 
Briefly,  the  piupose  of  the  amendment 
is  to  continue  the  present  authority  of 
the  Armed  Forces  to  continue  the  pay- 
ment of  basic  allowance  for  quarters  to 
the  dependents  of  a  member  who  may 
be  in  a  nonpay  status  as  a  result  of  being 
AWOL,  in  confinement  or  such.  The  bill 
as  introduced  contained  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Department  of  Defense 
which  would  have  limited  this  authority 
to  cases  of  pretrial  confinement  by  for- 
eign goveriunents.  The  committee  did 


not  believe  this  limitation  of  authority 
appropriate  and,  therefore,  approved 
the  amendment  which  deletes  the  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  substitutes  in  lieu  thereof 
the  present  language  of  section  5  of  the 
Dependents  Assistance  Act.  That  provi- 
sion has  been  in  effect  23  years  and  has 
worked  well  in  providing  Secretarial  au- 
thority to  continue  housing  allowances 
for  families  of  junior  enlisted  personnel 
in  deserving  cases. 

The  bill  was  approved  without  opposi- 
tion by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

I  urge  its  passage  by  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  j^eld? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  long  is  this  authority 
to  be  continued? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  This  authority  would 
continue,  in  the  case  of  the  basic  hous- 
ing allowance  for  enlisted  men,  as  per- 
manent law.  It  is  something  we  have 
been  carrying  out  for  23  years,  but  we 
have  traditionally  been  renewing  the  au- 
thority every  time  the  draft  induction 
authority  was  renewed.  Since,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  we  are  not  proposing 
to  renew  the  draft  authority  this  year, 
the  committee  is  proposing  to  make 
this  allowance  arrangement  permanent 
legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  housing  allowance? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Just  the  housing  al- 
lowance; that  is  right.  In  the  case  of  spe- 
cial pay  for  health  professionals,  that 
would  continue  for  2  years  more.  The  ar- 
rangement for  paying  basic  allowances 
for  quarters  to  those  individuals  who 
are  confined  wo\ild  be  also  permanent 
legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  cutbacks  In  troop 
strengths  being  made? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  There  are  cutbacks 
in  troop  ranks  being  made,  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man has  said  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
tinue giving  special  pay  to  doctors  and 
other  professionals;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Yes,  because  what  we 
need,  of  course,  are  qualified  health  pro- 
fessionals in  the  armed  services,  and 
with  the  expiration  of  the  draft  author- 
ity the  draft  for  doctors  is  also  expiring; 
so  we  are  not  going  to  get  the  medical 
personnel  we  will  need  In  the  armed 
services  in  the  days  to  come  unless  there 
is  some  financial  incentive  for  them. 
There  are  still  a  few  doctors  who  have  a 
continuing  obligation  to  serve  their  coun- 
try, because  they  have  been  deferred 
from  earlier  military  service  xmder  the 
Berry  plan,  but  that  is  a  rather  limited 
number,  and  when  these  are  used  up  we 
will  have  to  depend  entirely  upon  volun- 
teers in  the  health  services,  and  we  are 
just  not  going  to  get  anybody  if  we  do 
not  raise  the  pay. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  the  answer  Is  that  in 
order  to  get  doctors  and  certain  other 
professionals,  we  will  have  to  give  them 
premium  pay? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Exactly.  The  gentle- 
man is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 3^eld  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  bill  has  been  adequately  explained 


by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
STRATTON ).  It  is  imfortimatc  that,  al- 
though last  year  the  House  passed  the 
legislation  that  would  have  gone  all  the 
way  toward  taking  care  of  the  gap  in  pro- 
viding health  professionals  in  military 
persormel,  the  other  body  did  not  act  on 
that  bill,  so  all  we  can  do  is  continue  the 
legislation  which  is  now  effective,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  WYLDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bray) 
yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  page  4, 
at  line  22,  there  is  language  which,  as  I 
understand,  is  different  than  the  present 
law,  and  the  language  I  refer  to  says 
that  "the  basic  allowance  for  quarters 
to  which  an  enlisted  member  may  be 
entitled  as  a  member  with  dependents 
shall  not  *  •  *  be  contingent  on  the  right 
of  such  member  to  receive  pay." 

Now,  what  is  the  explanation  for  that 
language?  How  can  an  enlisted  man  re- 
ceive quarters  and  not  receive  pay? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bray)  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  . 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
wording  referred  to  Is  existing  law.  As 
I  explained  in  my  statement,  the  De- 
fense Department  had  originally  pro- 
posed the  language  which  is  stricken 
out  from  line  11  through  line  19.  Their 
language  would  have  restricted  the  ar- 
rangement that  has  been  in  existence 
for  all  these  years,  and  the  conunittee 
felt  that  since  this  was  emergency  legis- 
lation and  we  were  simply  extending 
what  had  been  In  effect,  we  ought  to  go 
back  to  the  original  language.  So  the 
language  that  appears  as  a  committee 
amendment  is  actually  the  language  in 
the  law  as  it  now  stands. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  understood 
the  gentleman  to  say  that  we  are  chang- 
ing existing  law. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  No.  The  DOD  pro- 
posal would  have  changed  It.  We  are  re- 
taining the  language  as  it  is. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  3aeld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  . 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  what 
circumstances  would  enlisted  personnel 
be  entitled  to  quarters  and  not  be  entitled 
to  pay? 

Mr.  BRAY.  That  would  come  about  in 
several  instances: 

One  if  a  serviceman  was  being  held  in 
confinement  in  a  foreign  country,  be- 
cause of  alleged  violation  of  that  coun- 
try's laws,  there  are  several  conditions 
whereby  quarters  allowance  should  be 
paid  even  where  pay  is  withheld. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  8537,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and — two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof — 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

TRUST  TERRITORY  OP  THE  PACIFIC 
ISLANDS  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
6129)  to  amend  section  2  of  the  act  of 
June  30,  1954,  as  amended,  providing  for 
the  continuance  of  civil  government  for 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  6129 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1954  (68  Stat. 
330),  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  deleting 
"for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1971,  1972,  and 

1973,  $60,000,000";  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof:   "and  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 

1974,  1975,  and  1976,  $60,000,000  pliis  such 
Biuns  as  are  necessary,  but  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000,  for  each  of  such  fiscal  years, 
to  ofifset  reductions  In,  or  the  termination 
of.  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  or  other 
funds  made  available  to  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  by  other  Federal 
agencies". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
Buch  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Haley). 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  H.R.  6129  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  civil  government  for  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands is  not  a  territory  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  administered  by  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  an  agreement  with 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  includes  the  northern  Marianna 
Islands,  the  East  and  West  Caroline  Is- 
lands, and  tiie  Marshall  Islands.  There 
are  over  2,000  islands  all  together  scat- 
tered across  3  million  square  miles  of  the 
western  Pacific  Ocean.  The  land  area  Is 
about  700  square  miles  with  an  estimated 
population  of  107,000.  The  Chief  Execu- 
tive is  a  Commissioner  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  the  territory  has  a  legis- 
lative body  composed  of  a  12-member 
senate  and  a  21-member  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  Congress  to 
appropriate  funds  to  operate  the  terri- 
torial government.  The  normal  full  range 
of  government  services  must  be  provided. 
Including  education,  health  service,  re- 
sources management  and  development, 
public  works,  public  affairs,  transporta- 
tion, and  communication.  H.R.  6129  au- 
thorizes the  same  level  of  spending  which 
has  been  provided  during  the  last  several 
years. 

The  administration  recommended  leg- 
islation which  was  without  a  dollar  cell- 
ing or  a  time  limitation.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  maintaining 
congressional  control  over  the  budg- 
etary aspects  of  the  administration  of  the 
trust  territory,  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  is  recommending 
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both  a  ceiling  on  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  suid  a  time  limitation 
on  the  authorization.  As  approved  by  the 
committee,  H.R.  6129  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  $60  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1974.  1975,  and  1976,  plus  an 
additional  $10  million  per  year  to  offset 
any  curtailment  or  termination  of  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  programs  by  other 
Federal  agencies. 

Mr.  Burton,  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee handling  the  legislation,  will  fur- 
nish additional  information  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  approval  of  H.R. 
6129. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  before  us 
was  unanimously  reported  out  of  the 
Territories  Subcommittee  and  the  full 
Interior  Committee.  The  bill  was  intro- 
duced pursuant  to  a  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration which  was  necessary  be- 
cause the  current  authorization  for  the 
funding  of  the  trust  territories  expires 
as  of  June  30  this  year.  The  administra- 
tion asked  for  an  open-end  authorization 
for  an  unlimited  duration.  The  subcom- 
mittee and  full  committee  unanimously 
decided  that  rather  than  having  an 
open-ended  authorization  we  would  ex- 
tend the  current  level  of  authorization  of 
$60  million,  with  an  allowance  of  a  sup- 
plemental $10  million  because  of  the 
elimination  of  certain  current  ongoing 
programs  that  the  trust  territories  par- 
ticipate in. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  this  legislation  was 
approved  without  dissent.  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  controversy  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Saylor),  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  6129.  For  years  I  have 
v,'atched  with  concern  the  plight  of  the 
Micronesians  as  they  seek  to  pull  them- 
selves into  the  20th  century.  Vast  dis- 
tances, cultural  and  ethnic  biases  and, 
at  times,  indifferent  caretaker  govern- 
ments have  thwarted  Micronesia's  at- 
tempt to  achieve  social,  economic,  and 
political  stability.  Only  within  recent 
years  has  sufficient  U.S.  financial  assist- 
ance been  pumped  into  the  trust  terri- 
tory to  stimulate  modernization.  Today, 
however,  the  significant  progress,  which 
has  been  made  In  Micronesia's  develop- 
ment, hangs  in  jeopardy.  In  the  face  of 
across-the-board  cuts  in  Federal  spend- 
ing, the  trust  territory,  too,  has  been 
designated  to  take  its  share,  apparently 
with  little  forethought  as  to  the  con- 
sequences. 

The  proposed  fiscal  year  1974  budget 
for  the  trust  territory  is  $56  miUion. 
Moreover,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  in  fiscal  year  1974  at  least  one-half 
of  the  $10  million  now  furnished  through 
other  Federal  programs  will  be  slashed. 
In  other  words,  for  fiscal  year  1974,  the 
trust  territory  must  recognize  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  13-percent  reduction  in 
available  fimds  from  that  of  preceding 
years.  This  means,  of  course,  the  brunt 
of  the  reduction  will  be  absorbed  in  re- 
duced capital  Improvements  unless  the 


government  of  the  territory  is  willing  to 
imdergo  a  major  reduction-in-force  of 
its  employees — a  step  which  would  only 
add  to  the  unemployment  problems  that 
ah-eady  plague  Micronesia. 

Among  the  developing  nations — and 
Micronesia  certainly  falls  in  this  cate- 
gory— investment  represents  the  bright- 
est hope  for  the  future.  Without  suf- 
ficient capital  improvements,  the  devel- 
opment of  a  sound  economic  base  with 
its  follow-on  social  and  political  insti- 
tutions, is  not  feasible.  For  example, 
within  the  trust  territory,  we  are  just 
l;eginning  to  see  the  estabhshment  of  a 
local  tax  base.  In  fiscal  year  1973,  it  is 
estimated  that  over  $4  million  in  local 
taxes  will  be  collected.  With  increased 
capital  improvements,  it  could  be  anti- 
cipated that  even  more  local  revenues 
would  be  generated. 

However,  such  is  not  the  case  re- 
flected in  the  reduced  trust  territory 
budgets  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  beyond. 
It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  we 
must  either  accept  the  likelihood  of 
destroying  sources  of  local  revenue, 
which  could  eventually  supplant  most  of 
today's  required  U.S.  subsidy,  or  sus- 
tain the  present  level  of  financial  sup- 
port for  the  territory.  It  is  the  latter 
course  which  H.R.  6129  intends  to  fol- 
low. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  same  level  of 
financial  support  for  fiscal  years  1974, 
1975,  and  1976  that  the  trust  territory 
has  enjoyed  since  1971.  Further,  it  pro- 
vides a  $10  million  annual  bulwark  in 
the  event  grants-in-aid  and  other  Fed- 
eral programs  are  terminated  in  Mi- 
cronesia. Lastly,  since  the  authorization 
extends  over  3  years,  the  proposed 
legislation  permits  the  government  of 
the  trust  territory  to  engage  in  long- 
range  planning,  an  ingredient  essential 
to  the  process  of  economic  development. 

I  do  not 'mean  to  imply.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  trust  territory  will  enjoy  pros- 
perity over  the  next  3  years  while  Fed- 
eral support  for  vital  programs  here  at 
home  wanes.  On  the  contrary,  Microne- 
sia is  beset  with  inflation,  magnified  by 
the  distance  goods  must  travel.  A  12-to- 
1  trade  imbalance,  rising  freight  costs, 
shipping  tie-ups,  and  foreign  devalua- 
tion of  the  U.S.  dollar — all  are  major 
factors  diluting  the  effectiveness  of  U.S. 
financial  assistance  to  the  territory.  In- 
deed, to  maintain  the  current  level  of 
governmental  services  with  no  reduc- 
tion in  funding,  the  trust  territory 
must  engage  in  severe  belt-tightening. 
Therefore,  on  bipartisan  grounds,  I  pe- 
tition passage  of  H.R.  6129 — not  as  a 
handout  to  the  Micronesians,  but  in  the 
hope  of  developing  in  Micronesia  a  via- 
ble economy  which  can  compete  favora- 
bly with  its  Pacific  neighbors. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAQSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  6129.  As  you 
know,  the  United  States  administers  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
pursuant  to  a  strategic  trusteeship 
agreement  concluded  in  1947  with  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 
This  agreement  charges  the  United 
States  with  the  promotion  of  political, 
social,  educational,  and  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  trust  territory.  FY)r  the 
first  15  years  of  American  administra- 
tion, however,  little  was  done  to  Improve 
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the  bare  subsistence  level  of  the  Micro- 
neslans,  who  had  suffered  under  30  years 
of  Japanese  occupation  and  from  the 
ravages  of  World  War  n.  In  those  days, 
only  $7  million  were  annually  appropri- 
ated to  accommodate  the  needs  of 
roughly  75,000  inhabitants  scattered 
over  3  million  square  miles  of  ocean. 
Obviously,  such  a  pittance  could  go  lit- 
tle further  than  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
the  assigned  American  administrators. 

In  1962,  however,  a  change  in  U.S. 
policy  toward  Micronesia  was  effected. 
Annual  appropriations  for  the  trust  ter- 
ritory were  gradually  increased,  thereby 
encouraging  and  stimulating  political, 
social,  and  economic  progress.  By  fiscal 
year  1971,  the  level  of  annual  appropria- 
tion reached  $60  million,  supplemented 
by  an  additional  $10  million  from  U.S. 
grants-in-aid  and  other  Federal  pro- 
grams managed  outside  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  This  level  of  funding  has 
remained  constant  throughout  fiscal 
years  1972  and  1973. 

As  a  result,  long-range  plans  became  a 
reality.  Today,  universal  education 
through  the  12th  grade  appears  an  im- 
minent possibility;  a  system  of  new  or 
renovated  hospitals  and  dispensaries, 
which  will  eventually  make  available  to 
all  islanders  modern  medical  treatment 
and  health  facilities,  is  underway;  com- 
munity infra-structures,  which  will  pro- 
vide an  adequate  water  supply,  sewage 
disposal,  electrical  power,  air  terminals, 
roads  and  harbors,  are  under  construc- 
tion; and  economic  programs,  which  are 
designed  to  develop  Micronesia's  natural 
resources,  are  moving  ahead. 

In  spite  of  significant  progress,  how- 
ever, much  remains  to  be  done.  H.R.  6129 
provides  for  the  continuance  of  civil 
government  in  the  trust  territory  at  the 
same  level  of  funding  as  authorized  for 
the  past  3  years.  For  fiscal  years  1974, 
1975,  and  1976,  $60  milUon  in  E>epart- 
ment  of  the  Interior  funds  are  author- 
ized. 

Moreover,  to  offset  possible  reductions 
in  U.S.  grants-in-aid  and  similar  pro- 
grams, the  proposed  legislation  author- 
izes for  the  trust  territoi-y  such  sums  as 
necessary,  not  to  exceed  $10  million,  for 
each  fiscal  year. 

Negotiations  have  been  imderway  for 
over  3  years  to  develop  a  long-term  rela- 
tionship between  Micronesia  and  the 
United  States. 

Progress  has  been  made,  but  many  de- 
tails await  accord.  Pending  agreement  on 
the  future  status  of  the  trust  territory, 
what  Micronesia  needs  now  is  assurance 
that  the  level  of  U.S.  financial  support 
will  be  held  at  least  constant  for  a  rea- 
sonable length  of  time.  H.R.  6129  allows 
for  just  such  assurance.  The  proposed 
authorization  permits  development  proj- 
ects to  continue  unabated.  It  allows  suffi- 
cient flexibility  for  the  Trust  Territory 
High  Commissioner  and  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia  to  engage  in  long-range  plan- 
ning and  to  exploit  economic  break- 
throughs as  they  occur.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  no  blank  check;  H.R.  6129 
insures  a  periodic  review  by  the  U.S. 
Congress  of  the  trust  territory's  achieve- 
ments and  expenditures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  obligations  toward 
the  people  of  Micronesia  are  clear.  Under 
article  6.2  of  the  trusteeship  agreement, 
the  United  States  will: 


Promote  the  economic  advancement  and 
self-sufficiency  of  the  Inhabitants,  and  to 
this  end  shall  regulate  the  use  of  natural 
resources;  encourage  fisheries,  agriculture, 
and  Industries;  protect  the  inhabitants 
against  the  loss  of  their  lands  and  resources; 
and  Improve  the  means  of  transportation  and 
communication. 

Accordingly,  the  budget  of  the  trust 
territory  offers  no  field  for  arbitrary 
"penny  pinching."  The  reduction  of 
funds,  even  of  the  slightest  magnitude, 
may  result  in  the  abandonment  of  vital 
programs  essential  to  economic  or  social 
growth  and  reflects  adversely  on  the  good 
intent  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  Consequently, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
6129.  It  is  a  prudent  bill,  molded  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Micronesians,  but  mod- 
est enough  not  to  be  wasteful. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  someone  knowledgeable  about 
this  bill  what  has  been  spent  in  the  past 
for  this  puipose? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  level  of 
our  funding  has  been  at  the  rate  of  $60 
million  for  the  last  3  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Per  year? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Per  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
mTn  why  are  we  saddled  with  all  of  this 
expense?  I  thought  the  United  Nations 
had  some  sort  of  interest  in  this. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  we  always  have  assumed 
a  responsibility  imder  the  trusteeship 
agreement,  and  at  this  time  the  commit- 
tee felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  move 
toward  a  specific  commitment  on  our 
part  in  order  to  enhance  our  negotiating 
position  relating  to  the  political  status 
question  of  these  islands  in  the  Pacific 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  United  Nations 
has  no  responsibility  whatever? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  yes,  the  U.N.  does.  How- 
ever, the  Micronesians  have  their  own 
taxing  responsibilities.  In  the  Islands 
they  raise  an  amoimt  annually  of  some 
$4  million  in  taxes  to  meet  the  budgetary 
commitments  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

Mr.  GROSS.  $4  million  to  meet  what 
obligations? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  The  obligations 
of  the  Government,  the  districts  In  Mi- 
cronesia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  mean 
the  United  Nations  has  put  this  amount 
of  money  in? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  No.  This  is 
raised  by  the  local  districts,  the  local 
people. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  have  raised  $4  mil- 
lion, and  do  they  pay  this  to  the  United 
Nations?  Are  they  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  or  do  they  have  money  raised 
to  operate  the  government,  is  that  what 
the  gentleman  is  saying? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  No.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  they  collect  these 
taxes  just  as  any  other  subdivision  in 
our  own  country  would  collect  taxes,  and 


this  becomes  a  part  of  their  overall  ad- 
ministrative budget. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Plus  the  $60  million  we 
give  them? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  That  is  cor- 
rect. This  is  used  basically  for  capital  im- 
provements dealing  primarily  with  ship- 
pinp  facilities,  roads,  and  airports. 

When  we  consider  the  fact  that  they 
have  some  20  populated  centers  scattered 
over  some  3  million  square  miles,  and  the 
fact  that  we  do  have  some  security  in- 
terests, as  well  as  trusteeship  interests, 
certainly  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
as  evidenced  by  the  filing  of  the  depart- 
mental report  by  our  former  colleague, 
Mr.  John  Kyi.  The  Interior  Department 
concentrated  on  these  points,  and  Mr. 
Kyi  spells  out  the  considerations  in  de- 
tail in  his  letter  to  the  Speaker  which  is 
included  in  its  totality  in  the  committee 
report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  being  designed  as 
a  fall-back  position  from  Okinawa?  Are 
we  going  to  have  to  pay  for  reestablish- 
ing another  Okinawa  somewhere  or  other 
in  the  Pacific,  and  is  to  be  in  this  Trust 
Territory? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  At  this  point 
I  think  it  would  be  premature  and  inap- 
propriate for  me  to  respond  to  that  ques- 
tion because  we  cannot  be  specific.  We, 
the  committee,  are  in  the  process  of  eva- 
luating the  negotiating  team  efforts  with 
the  trust  territory  as  it  relates  to  the  fu- 
ure  political  status  question.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  negotiations  is  to  determine 
what  our  future  relationship  with  these 
islands  and  their  people  will  be  with 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  am  going  to  look  with  a  jaun- 
diced eye  on  any  expenditure  for  the 
creation  of  another  Okinawa.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  have  turned  Okinawa 
back  to  Japanese  for  another  25  to  50 
years,  or  as  long  as  this  Government 
maintained  a  substantial  military  pre- 
serve in  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman    from    California    (Mr. 

HOSMER) . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hosmer 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE 
SALINE  WATER  PROGRAM  FOR  FISCAL  TEAR 
1974 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
this  afternoon  there  will  be  before  us  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  for  the 
saline  water  program  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974.  The  bill  as  it  came  down  from  the 
administration  is  one  thing;  the  bill  that 
is  coming  before  us  is  another  thing. 

The  authorization  is  sought  to  be  in- 
creased by  140  percent,  and  there  are 
other  increases  amoimting  to  264  per- 
cent. The  total  amoimt  of  this  author- 
ization is  only  $15.8  million,  but  here  we 
have  a  program  that  has  been  going  for 
about  20  years  on  which  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  has  been  spent  and  great 
progress  has  been  made.  It  is  time  to  cut 
it  loose  instead  of  continuously  subsi- 
dizing it,  now  particularly,  in  a  period 
when  we  are  short  on  funds. 

I  shall  strenuously  object  to  this  pro- 
posal later  in  the  day. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Burton)  that  the  House 
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suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
6129,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  po^t  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  387,  nays  14, 
not  voting  32,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  239] 
TEAS— 387 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Asp  In 
BafalU 
Baker 
Barrett 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BeviU 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 

Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill,  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carey,  N.T. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
CoUier 
Collins,  HL 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 


Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Dominlck  V. 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  8.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
r  de  la  Qarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dom 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Kckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 


Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hlnshaw 

Hogan 

Holiaeld 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Fa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tpnn 

Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 


Edwards!  Calif.  Keating 


Ellberg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Pascell 

Pindley 

Pish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 


Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

I>ehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 


Ford,  Gerald  R.  Long,  Md. 


Ford, 

WiUiam  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Prenzel 
Frey 

Proehllch 
Fulton 
Fuqxia 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Gtlman 
Glnn 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Orasso 
Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Oude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 


Lett 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloakey 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPaU 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Mllford 

MUls,  Aik. 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

MitcheU,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mizell 

Moakley 


Moorhead, 

Caaf. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mosher 
Murphy,  m. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'NeUl 
Owens 
Parrls 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  ni. 
Price,  Tex. 
Prltchard 
Qule 
Quillen 
R&ilsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regula 
ReuEs 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Robison,  N.Y. 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncallo,  Wyo. 


Collins,  Tex. 

Crane 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Gross 


Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Selberling 

Stilpley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steel  man 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubbleneld 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Taloott 

NATS— 14 

Hicks 

HUlU 
Holt 

Hutchinson 
Miller 


Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tlernan 

Treen 

Udall 

miman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

WUUams 

WUson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H.. 

CalU. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  m. 
Young,  8.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zwach 


Roiisselot 
Snyder 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Wylie 


NOT  VOTING— 32 


Ashbrook 

BadUlo 

Blatnik 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Cblsholm 

Danlelson 

Fisher 

Frellnghuysen 

Goldwater 

Gray 


Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Landgrebe 

Leggett 

Morgan 

Moss 

Passman 

Poage 

Rarick 

Reid 


Rooney,  N.T. 
Sandman 
Sisk 
Skubltz 
Staggers 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Thompson,  N  J. 
To  well,  Nev. 
Van  Deerlln 
Wiggins 


Hechler,  W.  Va.  Mollohan 
Heinz  Montgomery 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  susp>ended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
PrellnghuyserL 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Van 
Deerlln. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Passman. 

Mrs.  Cblsholm  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  BadUlo. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mrs. 
Heckler  of  Masachusetts. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Danlelson. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Sisk. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that   all  Members 


have  5  legislative  days  in  v,  hich  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  1385)  to  amend  section 
2  of  the  act  of  June  30,  1954,  as  amended, 
providing  for  the  continuance  of  civil 
government  for  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  ask  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  1385 
An  act  to  amend  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  30,  1954,  as  amended,  providing  for 
the  continuance  of  civil  government  for 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in  Congress  assfimbled,  That  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1954  (68  Stat. 
330),  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  deleting 
"for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1971,  1972,  and 
1973,    $60,000,000"    and    Inserting     In    lieu 
thereof  "for  fiscal  year  1974,  $60,000,000". 

Sec.  2.  The  Act  of  June  30,  1954,  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  government  comptroller 
for  Guam  appointed  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  9-A  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
Guam  shall.  In  addition  to  the  duties  Im- 
posed on  him  by  such  Act,  carry  out,  on  and 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  duties  set  forth  In  this  section  with 
respect  to  the  government  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands.  In  carrying  out 
such  duties,  the  comptroller  shall  be  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  shaU  not  be  a  part  of  any 
executive  department  in  the  government  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
The  salary  and  expenses  of  the  comptrollers 
office  shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  9-A  of  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  Guam,  be  apportioned  equitably 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  between 
Guam  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  from  funds  avaUable  to  Guam  and 
the  trust  territory. 

"(b)  The  government  comptroller  shall 
audit  all  accounts  and  review  and  recom- 
mend adjudication  of  claims  pertaining  to 
the  revenue  and  receipts  of  the  government 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
and  of  funds  derived  from  bond  issues;  and 
he  shall  audit,  In  accordance  with  law  and 
administrative  regulations,  all  expenditures 
of  funds  and  property  pertaining  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  including  those  pertaining  to  trust 
funds  held  by  such  government. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment comptroUer  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  all  faUures  to  collect  amounts 
due  the  government,  and  the  expenditures 
of  funds  or  uses  of  property  which  are  Irregu- 
lar or  not  pursuant  to  law.  The  audit  activi- 
ties of  the  government  comptroller  shall  be 
directed  so  as  to  (1)  improve  the  efficiency 
and  economy  of  programs  of  the  government 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  (2)  discharge  the  responsibility  incum- 
bent upon  the  Congress  to  Insure  that  the 
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substantial  Federal  revenues  which  are  cov- 
ered Into  the  treastiry  of  such  government 
are  properly  accounted  for  and  audited. 

"(d)  The  decisions  of  the  government 
comptroller  shall  be  final  except  that  appeal 
therefrom  may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
High  Commissioner,  be  taken  by  the  party 
aggrieved  or  the  head  of  the  department 
concerned,  within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
the  decision,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, which  appeal  shall  be  In  writing  and 
shall  speclflcally  set  forth  the  particular 
action  of  the  government  comptroller  to 
which  exception  Is  taken,  with  the  reasons 
and  the  authorities  relied  upon  for  reversing 
such  decision. 

"(e)  If  the  High  Commissioner  does  not 
concur  In  the  taking  of  an  appeal  to  the  Sec- 
retary, the  party  aggrieved  may  seek  relief 
by  suit  in  the  DUtrlct  Court  of  Guam,  U  the 
claim  is  otherwise  within  its  Jurisdiction.  No 
later  than  thirty  days  following  the  date  of 
the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  party  aggrieved  or  the  High  Commis- 
sioner, on  behalf  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment concerned,  may  seek  relief  by  suit  in 
the  District  Court  of  Guam,  If  the  claim  is 
otherwise  within  Its  Jurisdiction. 

"(f)  The  government  comptroller  Is  au- 
thorized to  communicate  directly  with  any 
person  or  with  any  department  officer  or  per- 
son having  official  relation  with  his  office.  He 
may  summon  witnesses  and  administer 
oaths. 

"(g)  As  soon  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year  as  the  accounts  of  said  fiscal  year  may 
be  examined  and  adjusted,  the  government 
comptroller  shall  submit  to  the  High  Com- 
missioner and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
an  annual  report  of  the  fiscal  condition  of 
the  government,  showUig  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  the  various  departments 
and  agencies  of  th3  government.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  submit  such  report 
along  with  his  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(h)  The  government  comptroUer  shall 
make  such  other  reports  as  may  be  required 
by  the  High  Commissioner,  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Secre- 
tory of  the  Interior. 

"(1)  The  office  and  activities  of  the  gov- 
ernment comptroUer  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  and  re- 
ports thereon  shall  be  made  by  him  to  the 
High  Commissioner,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(J)  All  departments,  agencies,  and  estab- 
lishments shall  furnUh  to  the  government 
comptroller  such  Information  regarding  the 
powers,  duties,  activities,  organization,  finan- 
cial transactions,  and  methods  of  business  of 
their  respective  offices  as  he  may  from  time 
to  time  require  of  them;  and  the  govern- 
ment comptroller,  or  any  of  his  assistants  or 
employees,  when  duly  authorized  by  him, 
shall,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  Informa- 
tion, have  access  to  and  the  right  to  examine 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  or  records  of 
any  such  department,  agency,  or  establish- 
ment." 

AMZNOMXNT    OFflERED    BT    MB.    BURTON 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  BtrmTON:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  1385 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  6129,  as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  6129)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZINO  THT  PRSSmENT  TO 
APPOINT  VICE  ADM.  HYMAN  J. 
RICKOVER,  U.S.  NAVY  (RETIRED) 
TO  THE  GRADE  OP  ADMIRAL  ON 
THE  RETIRED  LIST 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1717)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  appoint  Vice 
Adm.  Hymar.  J.  Rickover,  U.S.  Navy, 
•  retired)  to  the  grade  of  admiral  on  the 
retired  list. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1717 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In 
recognition  of  the  vital  contribution  of  Vice 
Admiral  Hyman  G.  Rickover  (United  States 
Navy  retired)  to  oiu-  national  defense  and  In 
special  recognition  of  his  Invaluable  guid- 
ance, initiative,  and  perseverance  In  de- 
veloping the  nuclear  submarine,  the  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  to  appoint  the  said 
Hyman  G.  Rickover  to  the  grade  of  admiral 
on  the  retired  list  with  all  the  rights,  priv- 
ileges, benefits,  pay  and  allowances  provided 
by  law  for  officers  appointed  to  such  grade. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
is  an  expression  by  Congress  of  its  desire 
to  honor  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rickover 
in  the  most  appropriate  fashion:  by 
authorizing  the  President  to  promote  him 
to  the  grade  of  full  admiral  in  the  naval 
service  to  which  he  has  given  his  life. 
Because  he  is  on  the  retired  list,  Admiral 
Rickover  is  no  longer  eligible  to  be  con- 
sidered for  selection  to  the  grade  of 
admiral  under  normal  promotion  proce- 
dures. 

Admiral  Rickover  is  presently  in  the 
status  of  being  a  retired  officer  recalled 
to  active  duty  and  is  thus  carried  on  the 
list  of  retired  admirals  rather  than  the 
list  of  active-duty  admirals. 

Admiral  Rickover  has  long  had  a  spe- 
cial relationship  with  the  Congress.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  intercession  of 
Congress,  he  would  have  been  retired 
years  ago  as  a  captain.  The  Congress,  in 
its  judgment  of  defense  programs,  has 
benefited  greatly  from  Admiral  Rick- 
over's  advice  and  from  his  candor.  It  is, 
therefore,  particularly  fitting  that  this 
honor  came  at  the  initiative  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Admiral  Rlckover's  achievements  are 
too  well  known  to  require  repeating.  He 
is  a  rare  American  whose  dedication  to 
his  country  and  tenacity  in  pursuit  of 
excellence  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
strength  of  our  national  defense.  It  is 
rare,  indeed,  that  one  man  can  be  said 
to  make  so  great  an  impact  on  the  de- 
fense policies  of  his  country.  The  honor 
this  bill  would  bestow  on  Admiral  Rick- 
over is  richly  deserved. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in 
support  of  this  legislation  to  permit  the 
President  to  promote  Vice  Adm.  H  G 
Rickover,  U.S.  Navy  (retired)  to  the 
grade  of  full  admiral  on  the  retired  list. 
Admiral  Rickover  justly  deserves  the  title 
"Father  of  America's  Nuclear  Navy"  be- 
cause I  feel  if  it  had  not  been  for  his 
dedication  and  expertise,  the  military 
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strength  of  our  country  would  not  be 
what  it  is  today. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  with  Ad- 
miral Rickover  last  year  when  Congress- 
man STRATTON  and  I  inspected  the  Knolls 
Atomic  Laboratory  at  Schenectady,  N.Y., 
and  later  the  site  of  the  Navy's  prototype 
of  the  Trident  submarine  to  be  con- 
structed at  West  Milton,  N.Y.,  in  my  own 
district.  I  was  greatly  impressed  by  Ad- 
miral Rlckover's  keen  mind,  his  ready 
wit  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of  our 
Nation's  nuclear  submarine  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion.  Admiral 
Rickover  has  contributed  Immeasurably 
to  building  our  modern  nuclear  Navy 
which  is  today  a  major  factor  in  pre- 
serving peace  throughout  the  free  world. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  legislation  we  are 
considering  today  to  permit  the  Presi- 
dent to  promote  this  distinguished  Amer- 
ican to  the  ri'  k  of  full  admiral  will  hs 
overwhelmingly  approved. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro."^^rd 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  H.R.  1717,  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WATER  RESOURCES  PLANNING 
AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  6338)  to  amend  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  continuing  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  6338 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
401  of  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act 
(Public  Law  89-80;  79  Stat.  244;  42  UJS.C. 
1962d)  Is  amended  to  delete.  Immediately 
after  the  phrase  "(c)  not  to  exceed  $3,500.- 
000,"  the  words  "In  fiscal  year  1973  and  such 
annual  amounts  as  may  be  authorized  by 
subsequent  Acts"  and  to  Insert  "annually 
for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Haley). 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  state  my  support  of  H.R. 
6338,  as  amended,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  to  pro- 
vide additional  authorization  for  appro- 
priations. 

The  legislation,  simply  stated,  provides 
authorization  of  an  added  annual  ap- 
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propriation  of  $3,500,000  for  use  by  the 
Water  Resources  Council  for  the  next 
2  fiscal  years — 1974  and  1975.  A  similar 
authorization  was  provided  for  fiscal  year 
1973  in  Public  Law  92-396,  enacted  dur- 
ing the  second  session  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress. 

The  purposes  of  the  added  authoriza- 
tion are  twofold.  First,  not  to  exceed 
$2,500,000  could  be  appropriated  in  each 
of  the  2  fiscal  years  for  the  preparation 
by  the  council  of  the  second  national 
water  assessment.  The  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  provides  for  such  assess- 
ments to  be  made  periodically,  and  the 
council  has  decided  as  a  matter  of  policy 
to  prepare  and  publish  them  at  5 -year 
intervals.  Two  years  are  required  to  ac- 
tually compile  the  data  and  publish  the 
report.  Accordingly,  this  authorization 
will  not  be  needed  after  fiscal  year  1975 
until  some  years  hence  when  it  is  time 
to  start  work  on  the  third  national 
assessment. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  added 
authorization  is  to  provide  funding  for 
the  Water  Resources  Council  to  coordi- 
nate and  supervise  the  preparation  of 
river  basin  and  regional  water  and  re- 
lated land  resource  plans — $1  million  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  in  each  of  the  2  fiscal  years. 
Absent  this  authorization,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  councO  to  designate  one 
of  the  water  resource  action  agencies  to 
be  the  lead  agency;  thus,  in  effect,  dele- 
gating its  coordinating  function.  A  num- 
ber of  river  basin  plans  have  been  pre- 
pared in  this  manner  and  experience  has 
shown  that  coordination  and  standardi- 
zation suffer — and  the  responsibility  for 
keeping  on  schedule  become  obscured. 

While  it  appears  that  this  bill  will  in- 
crease Federal  costs  by  some  $7  million 
over  the  2-year  period,  this  is  actually 
not  the  case.  There  will  be  savings  of  an 
approximate  equal  amoimt  in  the  budgets 
of  the  cooperating  water  resource  agen- 
cies and  the  net  impact  on  Federal  ex- 
penditures will  be  negligible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia, chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
handling  the  legislation,  will  present 
additional  information  on  this  legisla- 
tion. I  know  of  no  opposition  to  this  bill 
and  I  urge  Its  approval. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Saylor),  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  year 
when  our  calendar  is  replete  with  dozens 
of  examples  of  poorly  conceived  and  in- 
eptly administered  programs  seeking  fur- 
ther congressional  authorization,  I  take 
particular  pleasure  in  rising  to  support 
an  ongoing  program  of  imquestioned 
benefit  to  our  Nation's  future. 

I  refer  to  the  program  set  out  in  the 
Water  Resoiu-ces  Planning  Act  of  1965, 
a  program  administered  by  the  Water 
Resources  Council: 

First.  To  prepare  national  inventories 
of  water  supply  and  demand; 

Second.  To  develop  principles,  stand- 
ards and  procedures  for  project  formu- 
lation and  evaluation; 

Third.  To  establish  continuing  liaison 
with  the  various  river  basin  commis- 
sions; 


Fourth.  To  swlmlnlster  grants-in-aid 
to  the  States  for  water  resource  plan- 
ning; and 

Fifth.  To  foster  and  review  river 
basin  plans. 

This  Council  is  an  interdepartmental, 
independent  agency.  Its  members  are 
cabinet  officers  and  bureau  chiefs  with 
statutory  and  administrative  responsibil- 
ity for  a  great  variety  of  Federal  pro- 
grams. The  Coimcil's  Chairman  is  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  its  Vice 
Chairman  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission. 

Under  their  direction,  real  progress 
has  been  made  toward  a  long  overdue 
ordering  of  our  approach  to  water  re- 
source planning.  Seven  river  basin  com- 
missions have  been  set  up :  New  England, 
the  Great  Lakes,  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
the  Souris-Red-Rainy,  the  Ohio,  the  Mis- 
souri and  the  Upper  Missouri  Basins.  Ad- 
ditionally, a  series  of  grants  have  been 
made  to  the  States  to  augment  their 
water  plarming  abilities.  Via  this  pro- 
gram, the  number  of  technically  quali- 
fied people  in  State  water  planning  has 
increased.  State  and  regional  water  plan- 
ning has  greatly  improved,  and  State 
water  programs  ere  farther  ahead  than 
they  would  have  been  without  the  grants. 

"The  Watf  Resources  Coimcil  has 
earned  the  respect  and  the  admiration  of 
mfeny  Members  of  Congress  and  is  cer- 
tainly deser"'int-  of  our  further  support. 

I  commend  Mr.  Hosmer,  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  who  has 
shown  fine  leadership  in  the  field  of 
water  resource  planning  and  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
bill  H.R.  6338,  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  to  provide  addi- 
tional authorization  for  appropriations. 

Tlie  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  is 
administered  by  the  Water  Resources 
Council.  Its  duties,  pursuant  to  law,  are: 
First,  assessing  national  water  supplies 
and  needs;  second,  coordinating  river 
basin  and  regional  water  and  related 
land  resources  plans;  and  third,  admin- 
istering a  grant  program  to  River  Basin 
Commissions  to  defray  the  Federal  share 
of  operating  such  commissions. 

As  the  act  now  stands  on  the  statute 
books,  appropriations  are  authorized  in 
the  amount  of  first,  $5,000,000  annually 
for  planning  grants  to  States;  second, 
$6,000,000  annually  for  the  Federal  share 
of  operating  river  basin  commissions; 
and  third,  $1,500,000  annutdly  for 
administering  the  Water  Resources 
Council.  There  are  no  specific  fimds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  prep- 
aration of  national  assessments  or  for 
coordinating  the  preparation  of  basin 
and  regional  plans. 

Absent  specific  appropriations  for 
these  purposes  the  Council,  in  prior  years, 
has  relied  on  contributed  data  and  staff 
resoiu-ces  from  the  water  resource  action 
progi'am  agencies  to  coordinate  plans  and 
to  prepare  the  national  assessment.  In 
the  case  of  river  basin  plans,  the  prac- 
tice has  been  to  designate  a  lead  agency 
which  would  then,  in  turn,  secure  Its 
own  appropriations  from  Congress  for 
this  activity.  Other  contributing  agencies 


to  overall  regional  plans  would  likewise 
request  funds  to  cover  their  Inputs. 

This  approach  to  coordination  has 
proven  to  be  awkward  and  ineffective. 
H.R.  6338  affords  a  mechanism  for  im- 
proving coordination  and  standardiza- 
tion of  river  basin  planning  by  authoriz- 
ing an  annual  appropriation  of  $1,000,000 
to  the  Water  Resources  Council  with 
which  to  finance  centralized  manage- 
ment. The  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  in  anticipation  of  enactment 
of  this  legislation,  contains  a  request  for 
$775,000  for  this  activity. 

The  first  national  assessment  prepared 
by  the  Water  Resources  Coimcil  was  pre- 
pared by  personnel  detailed  to  the 
Council  by  the  other  water  resource 
agencies  and  relied  heavily  on  data  in- 
puts from  these  agencies.  Experience 
demonstrated  that  attainment  of  time 
schedules  and  standardization  of  Input 
data,  as  well  as  analyses,  was  virtually 
impossible  in  the  absence  of  a  centralized 
control  mechanism.  H.R.  6338  will  pro- 
vide this  mechanism  for  the  second 
assessment  scheduled  for  preparation 
during  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975,  by 
authorizing  appropriations  in  the  amount 
of  $2,500,000  for  each  year.  The  Presi- 
dent's budget  anticipates  this  authoriza- 
tion by  including  the  sum  of  $2,395,000 
for  this  purpose  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  that  the  Federal  cost  of 
this  legislation  is  more  apparent  than 
real.  The  administrative  structure  that 
will  be  afforded  as  a  result  of  this  legis- 
lation will  enhance  efficiency  in  the 
Implementation  of  programs  already 
authorized  to  be  conducted.  The  legisla- 
tion actually  authorizes  no  new  work,  no 
new  man-days  of  effort,  and  no  activity 
not  already  provided  by  statute.  Accord- 
ingly. It  is  probable  that  the  legislation 
will  actually  result  in  an  overall  reduc- 
tion in  the.  Federal  cost  of  the  programs 
carried  out  by  the  Water  Resources 
Council.  These  are  the  reasons  that  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  The  gentleman  from 
California,  of  course,  as  w-ell  as  serving 
on  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  is  also  a  valued  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  where 
I  am  also  privileged  to  serve  with  the 
gentleman. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  this  is  funding 
for  the  same  organization  that  caused 
us  so  much  concern  last  year,  when  it 
was  anticipated  that  they  were  going  to 
change  certain  standards  for  tests  for 
figures  for  the  benefit-cost  ratio  on  pub- 
lic works  projects,  and  other  proposed 
regulations  such  as  deactivating  and  de- 
funding  of  projects  that  did  not  have 
construction  starts  within  3  to  5  years? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
that  the  Water  Resources  Coimcil  did 
make  a  study,  and  they  have  made  pre- 
liminary recommendations.  The  study  is 
still  under  active  consideration  by  the 
Water  Resources  Council.  In  the  absence 
of  a  permanent  director  of  that  council 
they  are  now  waiting,  I  presume,  for  the 
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new  director  to  be  appointed.  It  Is  my 
information  that  tliey  will  go  into  a  fur- 
ther study  of  their  recommendations, 
and  that  the  report  will  be  rendered 
some  time  in  late  July  and  August. 

Now,  certainly  those  recommendations 
are  going  to  be  reviewed  by  the  admin- 
istration, the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  the  other  agencies  that  are 
concerned  with  them.  However,  I  do  not 
think  that  out  of  this  particular  study 
will  come  the  actual  deauthorization  of 
projects  which  are  already  authorized  in 
the  backlog.  I  beUeve  that  deauthoriza- 
tion was  mentioned  by  the  Water  Quality 
Commission,  another  commission,  and 
that  study  and  report  will  be  made  as  of 
June  30. 

This  commission  will  be  heard  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Interior  in  the 
other  body  I  do  believe  this  week,  or  the 
next  week,  just  prior  to  the  other  body 
leaving  for  the  4th  of  July  recess. 

Both  of  these  reports  have  certain  rec- 
ommendations that  are  somewhat  diffi- 
cult and  troublesome  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  operations  imder  criteria 
that  was  laid  down.  As  far  as  I  know, 
the  criteria  that  is  being  used  is  the  old 
criteria,  and  the  discoimt  rate  is  still  used 
Is  the  rate  of  5.5  percent.  They  have  rec- 
ommended a  much  higher  rate  in  their 
study.  But  that  has  not  been  accepted 
as  yet  on  the  part  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  U  they  make  such  rec- 
ommendations, and  they  are  accepted  on 
the  part  of  the  administration,  will  the 
funding  of  the  coimcil  at  this  point  allow 
those  recommendations  to  be  imple- 
mented, barring  any  action  of  the  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  That 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  think 
if  they  do  recommend  them  it  is  up  to 
the  Congress  then  to  enact  legislation 
that  would  set  policy  for  benefit  consid- 
erations, and  the  proper  discount  rate. 
That  legislation  is  pending,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows.  In  our  own  committee,  and 
it  is  also  being  considered  in  the  other 
body  at  this  particular  time. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  The  gentleman  will  re- 
call that  in  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill 
last  year,  which  I  believe  was  vetoed,  or 
did  not  get  called  up  Tor  some  reason  or 
other,  we  wrote  some  language  into  that 
bill  that  would  have  prevented  these  new 
regulations  taking  effect — of  course,  as  I 
say,  that  did  not  l)ecome  law. 

Now.  my  question  is.  is  the  fimding  of 
this  council  at  this  point  going  to  put 
them  in  a  position  to  make  those  regula- 
tions effective  it  the  Congress  does  not 
act  on  the  legislation  now  pending  in  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  to  deactivate 
all  those  projects,  so  many  of  which 
would  appear  to  be  favorable? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  No.  it 
would  not  have  that  affect. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  council 
has  been  in  existence  since  1965.  Could 
the  gentleman  from  California  tell  me 
where  the  money  is  being  spent? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  believe 
that  the  council  has  been  in  existence 


since  1965.  It  was  authorized  in  the  89th 
Congress,  I  do  believe. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  is  the  date  I  used. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  am 
sorry,  I  thought  the  gentleman  said  1935. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  said  1965. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  tell 
me  where  the  money  is  being  spent? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  The 
money  is  being  spent  on  the  operation  of 
the  council,  the  river  basin  commis- 
sions program,  and  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grants  to  the  various  States.  There  are 
seven  river  commissions  at  the  present 
time  in  operation. 

The  housekeeping  for  the  water  re- 
sources council  has  an  amoimt  of  $1,500,- 
000  for  that  purpose.  It  authorizes  $5  mD- 
lion  for  the  State  grant  program,  and  the 
Federal  share  of  the  river  basin  com- 
missions program  amounted  to  $6  million. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
that  most  of  the  money  is  being  spent  in 
two  States,  on  the  Colorado  River  in 
Arizona  and  Callfomia. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  No,  it  is 
not.  These  commissions  are  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
have  the  actual  area,  but  it  is  not  being 
spent  on  the  Colorado  River  in  the  States 
of  Arizona  and  Callfomia. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  have  just  two  more  ques- 
tions. Does  the  gentleman  know  how 
much  money  has  been  spent  so  far,  and 
how  much  longer  it  is  contemplated  that 
this  Council  will  be  needed? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  It  is  a 
permanent  council,  and  it  has  much 
work  to  be  done.  I  think  throughout  the 
United  States  we  have  a  very  real  prob- 
lem dealing  with  our  water  resources  law. 
They  are  responsible  for  working  with 
the  States  within  the  various  river  basins 
dealing  with  all  of  the  problems  of  water 
resource  development  throughout  the 
United  States.  I  think  there  is  a  need  for 
this  Water  Resources  Coimcil  for  some 
time  to  come,  because  they  are  dealing 
with  one  of  the  essentials.  Since  we  have 
enacted  the  Environmental  Protection 
Act  of  1969  and  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  of  1972,  it  makes  it  mandatory 
that  we  carry  on  this  type  of  function  if 
we  are  going  to  coordinate  and  solve  our 
water  resource  problems  and  have  an 
adequate  supply  of  water  and  other  bene- 
fits that  come  with  good  basin  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  but  would  it  be  appropriate 
for  this  Council,  for  example,  to  make 
an  estimate  of  the  water  supply  needs 
for  the  city  of  Columbus,  Ohio? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  pre- 
sume it  would  be  an  eligible  agency,  but 
there  are  other  agencies  that  would  do 
a  job  much  faster,  I  would  say. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  am  attempting  to  find 
out  the  thrust  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Council.  The  gentleman  has  been  very 
helpful.  I  would  like  to  know  how  much 
money  has  been  spent  so  far. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  do  not 
have  the  total  figures,  but  I  would  say 
that  the  administration  has  recognized 
this  as  being  a  very  essential  part  of  our 
water  resources  concern.  They  have  sup- 
ported the  amounts  that  were  included 
in  the  first  three  items,  and  they  also 
have  supported  and  recommended  in  the 
1974  budget  amounts  that  would  carry 


on  the  functions  of  the  other  two  pro- 
grams that  I  have  related  to  the  Con- 
gress here  In  the  amount  of  $2,395,000, 
where  the  bill  calls  for  $2,500,000.  and 
for  an  amount  of  $775,000.  where  the  bill 
calls  for  an  authorization  of  $1  million. 

So  I  think  the  amounts  that  are  asked 
for  in  the  legislation  are  fully  supported 
by  the  administration  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  and  also  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  executive  communication  that 
came  up  recommended  the  enactment  of 
this  bill,  and  they  are  the  ones  who 
drafted  the  bUl  Itself. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl. 
6338,  amending  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  to  provide  for  continuing 
authorization  for  appropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  before  us  a  pro- 
posal to  augment  and  strengthen  the  role 
of  the  Water  Resources  Council  in  co- 
ordinating and  giiiding  the  future  de- 
velopment of  regional  and  national  water 
resources. 

Like  my  colleagues  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Satlor)  and  California  (Mr.  John- 
son) ,  I  have  tremendous  admiration  for 
the  past  work  of  the  Water  Resources 
Council  and  corresponding  confidence 
that  a  decision  by  the  House  to  Increase 
the  Council's  authorization  would  be  a 
wise  and  farsighted  move. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California 
pointed  out  the  Coimcil's  first  national 
assessment  of  water  needs  and  supplies 
was  completed  in  1968.  This  study  was, 
of  necessity,  based  upon  highly  limited 
data  and  analysis  provided  by  a  variety  of 
State  and  Federal  water  agencies.  The 
difficulties  of  assembling  a  conceptually 
imifled  body  of  knowledge  imder  such 
circumstances  are  obvious  and  it  has 
become  Increasingly  clear  that  the  ac- 
curacy and  practicality  of  future  assess- 
ments demand  improved  methods  of  data 
gathering  and  analysis. 

Passage  of  H.R.  6338  will  Eud  the  coun- 
cil in  preparing  a  second  national  assess- 
ment. This  second  assessment  will  place 
special  emphasis  on  areas  not  previously 
studied  in  order  to  provide  a  more  con- 
sistent national  data  base.  The  resulting 
report  should  give  us  a  more  complete 
picture  of  our  national  and  regional  wa- 
ter resource  problems.  This  study  wUl 
also  lead  to  new  factors  and  yardsticks 
for  evaluating  alternative  courses  of  ac- 
tion in  future  water  resom-ce  plarming 
and  management. 

As  has  also  been  mention,  this  ap- 
parent increase  in  Council  funding  is  ac- 
tually illusionary.  The  previous  study  was 
a  hodge-podge  of  staff  input  from  a  num- 
ber of  agencies.  This  increase  will  take 
much  of  this  outside  input  and  turn  it 
into  inside  output  by  centralizing  many 
staff  functions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  this  Council  for 
the  coordination  and  order  it  brings  to  a 
vital  field  of  enormous  national  impor- 
tance. I  urge  support  for  this  excellent 
proposal. 

SALINE  WATER  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  HOSMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  speak  out  of  order.) 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  in 


the  afternoon  I  mentioned  to  the  mem- 
bership that  the  bill  coming  later  in  the 
day  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
saline  water  program  goes  140  percent 
over  the  administration  request  for  total 
OSW  budgetary  authorization  and  60 
percent  over  the  administration's  request 
for  new  authorizations. 

At  the  time  the  amendment  is  offered 
to  make  the  unwarranted  increases,  I 
shall  oppose  it  vigorously,  and  I  trust 
the  membership  will  understand  that 
here  involved  is  a  very  clear  issue  of 
economy  in  government  and  of  following 
through  on  the  budgetary  recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
support  H.R.  6338,  which  would  increase 
appropriation  authorizations  for  the 
Water  Resources  Council  for  fiscal  years 
1974  and  1975.  The  increased  authoriza- 
tions amoimt  to  $3.5  million  annually  for 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Council; 
not  more  than  $2.5  million  for  the  pre- 
paring of  the  national  water  assessment 
as  required  by  law,  the  remaining  $1  mil- 
lion for  administration  and  coordination 
of  river  basin  and  regional  plans  pre- 
pared pursuant  to  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act. 

The  work  of  the  Water  Resources 
Council  is  important  to  my  congressional 
district,  which  Ijorders  on  that  most  im- 
portant river,  the  Mississippi.  The  funds 
authorized  in  this  legislation  will  enable 
centralized  management  of  the  activities 
of  the  Water  Resources  Council  on  a 
continuing  basis. 

The  President's  budget  for  fiscal  1974 
contains  $2,395,000  for  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  national  assessment  and 
$775,000  for  administration  and  co- 
ordination of  river  basin  plans.  Appro- 
priations for  the  projects  are  naturally 
contingent  upon  our  adoption  of  this 
authorizing  legislation  today. 

Our  water  resources  are  important  not 
only  to  my  congressional  district  but  also 
to  the  well-being  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  We  should  adopt  this  legislation 
to  assure  that  our  water  resources  will 
receive  the  full  amount  of  attention  and 
development  they  require  for  the  sake  of 
the  Nation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Johnson)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HJl. 
6338,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  biU,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1501)  to 
amend  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  and  ask  for  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 


There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  1601 
An  act  to  amend  the  Water  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1074 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  <issembled.  That  section 
401  of  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act 
(Public  Law  89-60;  79  Stat.  244;  42  U.S.C. 
1962ci)  is  amended  to  delete,  immediately 
after  the  phrase  "(c)  not  to  exceed  $3,600,- 
000",  the  words  "in  fiscal  year  1973"  and  to 
insert  the  words  "in  fiscal  year  1974"  in 
lieu  thereof. 

AMENDMEKT  OFFERED   BY    MR.  JOHNSON   OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Johnson  of 
California:  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  S.  1501  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  6338,  as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  amend  the  Water  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  to  provide  for  continuing  au- 
thorization for  appropriations." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  6338)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPRORIATIONS  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUS- 
ING AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT; 
SPACE,  SCIENCE,  VETERANS,  AND 
OTHER  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1974 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment; Space,  Science,  Veterans,  and 
certain  other  independent  agencies  ap- 
propriation bill  for  1974. 

Mr.  TALCXJTT  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HISTORICAL  PROPERTIES  PRESER- 
VATION AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  7127)  to  amend  the 
Act  of  October  15,  1966  (80  Stat.  915) .  as 
amended,  estsiblishing  a  program  for  the 
preservation  of  additional  historical 
properties  throughout  the  Nation,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.   7127 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act  of 
October  16,  1966  (80  Stat.  916),  as  amended 
(16  U.S.C.  470)  is  further  amended  In  the 
following  respects: 

(a)  Section  108  Is  amended  by  deleting  the 


first  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "To  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  more  than  $15,600,000  in  fiscal 
year  1974.  $20,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1975,  and 
$24,400,000  in  fiscal  year  1976." 

(b)  Section  206  is  amended  by  deleting  all 
of  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following : 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  more 
than  $100,000  in  fiscal  year  1974.  $100,000 
in  fiscal  year  1975,  and  $125,0CK)  in  fiscal  year 
1976:  Provided,  That  effective  Januarj"  1, 
1974,  no  appropriation  is  authorized  and  no 
payment  shall  be  made  to  the  Centre  in  ex- 
cess of  25  per  centum  of  the  total  annual 
assessment  of  such  organization." 

(c)  Section  201  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(g)  The  Council  shall  continue  in  exist- 
ence until  December  31,  1985." 

(d)  Section  101(b)(1)  Is  amended  by  de- 
letting  "and  American  Samoa,"  and  inserting 
"American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Haley),  a  member  of  the 
committee,  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  just  a  mo- 
ment to  express  my  support  for  HJt. 
7127,  as  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

This  legislation,  like  a  comparable  bill 
introduced"  by  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  (Mr.  Saylor) 
is  designed  to  extend  the  national  his- 
toric preservation  program. 

If  Hit.  7127  is  enacted,  it  will  be  the 
second  extension  for  this  program  which 
was  created  by  Congress  in  1966.  At  that 
time,  it  was  felt  that  a  program  of 
matching  grants-in-aid  should  be  offered 
to  encourage  the  States  to  develop  com- 
prehensive statewide  historic  presena- 
tion  plans  and  to  enable  them  to  take 
steps  to  preserve  and  restore  places  of  ve- 
glonal.  State,  and  local  historical  sig- 
nificance. 

In  the  years  since  that  time,  practically 
every  State  has  developed  a  program  for 
historic  preservation  and  more  than  S14 
million  of  Federal  funds  have  been  al- 
located to  the  States.  The  enthusiasm  for 
the  program  has  grown,  as  experience 
with  it  has  matured  so  that  the  future 
now  is  even  more  promising. 

Not  only  has  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  provided  needed  finan- 
cial assistance,  but  it  has  extended  new 
protection  to  properties  of  State  and  local 
historical  significance.  Under  it,  places 
nominated  by  the  States  may  be  added 
to  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places.  The  importance  of  this  feature  of 
the  overall  program  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  National  Register  now 
includes  more  than  4,000  entries. 
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It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation  to  re- 
view direct  and  indirect  Federal  activ- 
ities which  might  adversely  affect  these 
properties.  This  -procedure  affords  those 
interested  in  preservation  an  opportunity 
to  comment  and  suggest  alternatives  to 
the  contemplated  action. 

Another  major  element  of  the  program 
involves  U.S.  participation  In  the  Inter- 
national Centre  for  the  Study  of  the 
Preservation  and  Restoration  of  Cultural 
Property.  This  organization  concentrates 
on  worldwide  historic  preservation  prob- 
lems. It  is  supported  by  each  of  tlie  57 
member  nations  which  are  assessed  1 
percent  of  their  anual  contribution  to 
UNESCO  as  their  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  centre. 

In  the  past,  no  nation  has  been  per- 
mitted to  pay  more  than  30  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  operating  the  centre,  but 
in  the  future,  under  this  legislation  and 
imder  the  revised  bylaws  governing  the 
centre,  this  maximum  share  will  be  re- 
duced to  25  percent. 

In  the  next  2  years,  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  U.S.  contribution  will  decrease 
as  a  result  of  the  decrease  in  the  maxi- 
mum contribution  of  any  one  nation. 
By  1976,  however,  it  is  possible  that  some 
new  nations  might  begin  to  participate 
which  might  result  in  some  increase  In 
the  U.S.  share.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  a  modest  amount  of 
flexibility  in  the  authorization  level 
could  be  justified  by  fiscal  year  1976  since 
the  maximum  permissible  contribution, 
in  any  event,  would  not  exceed  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  budget  of  the  centre. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Recreation  who  re- 
viewed this  legislation  and  perfected  it. 
Instead  of  recommending  an  open-ended 
authorization,  they  recommended  a  pro- 
gram limited  both  in  terms  of  time  and 
dollars.  While  it  is  limited,  it  allows  room 
for  sound  programing  and  for  orderly 
growth.  At  the  same  time,  it  effectively 
insiues  continuous  congressional  review. 

I  am  happy  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
the  committee  in  recommending  the  en- 
actment of  H.R.  7127  and  I  urge  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  consider  it 
favorably. 

Mr.  SKtJBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume,  and 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Saylor*. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
express  my  support  for  HJl.  7127,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  National  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Act  of  1966.  The  principal  thrust  of 
this  bill  is  to  extend  and  expand  for  3 
more  years,  the  funding  authorization 
and  level  for  this  program,  since  it  other- 
wise would  expire  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1973. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  aspect  of 
this  program  is  the  incentive  it  provides 
to  the  State  and  local  governments  and 
private  interests  to  help  perform  the 
large  task  of  assuring  that  some  of  the 
best  of  our  Nation's  historic  resources 
are  preserved,  rather  than  passed  into 
oblivion  by  the  bulldozer  and  the  wreck- 
ing ball. 

The  program  established  by  the  1966 
act  encourages  the  States  to  develop  and 


submit  plans  for  the  preservation  of  im- 
portant historic  resources  within  their 
States.  The  Federal  Government, 
through  the  program  authorized  by  this 
original  act,  will  pay  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  both  survey  and  plan  prepara- 
tion, and  acquisition  and  development. 
Of  course,  the  other  50  percent  comes 
from  the  States  and  other  local  sources. 
Hence,  this  is  a  truly  cooperative  venture 
which  greatly  stimulates  interest  at  the 
grassroots  through  the  State  govarn- 
ments  across  the  Nation. 

So  popular  and  successful  is  this  pro- 
gram, that  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  matching  fund  capabilities  of  the 
States  considerably  exceed  the  amount 
of  the  Federal  share  available  through 
this  program.  The  interest  in  this  pro- 
gram across  the  Nation  is  strong,  and  is 
growing  stronger. 

The  bill  before  us  also  provides  for  con- 
tinued funding  authorization  for  U.S. 
participation  in  the  International  Cen- 
tre for  the  Study  of  the  Preservation  and 
Restoration  of  Cultural  Property.  Our 
continued  participation  is  certainly  war- 
ranted in  this  activity  as  the  centre 
serves  as  a  focal  point  for  the  collection, 
development,  and  dissemination  of  great- 
er knowledge  in  the  techniques  of  pre- 
serving historic  resources  around  the 
globe  from  ruin,  by  deterioration  and 
purjxjseful  destruction. 

H.R.  7127  also  provides  for  the  con- 
tinuation, through  1985,  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  which 
was  established  with  the  enactment  of 
the  original  act  in  1966.  Unless  such  ex- 
tension provision  is  made,  the  Council 
would  be  automatically  terminated  in 
1975  by  terms  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act.  Since  this  Council  has 
continuing  responsibilities,  it  seems  only 
appropriate  that  its  continuity  be  pro- 
vided for. 

This  bill  further  provides  for  the  in- 
clusion of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands  as  a  governmental  entity 
able  to  participate  in  the  historic  pres- 
ervation program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  assm-es  a  con- 
tinuing effort  in  preserving  our  historic 
heritage,  and  by  a  means  of  stimulating 
local  interest,  involvement,  and  support. 
This  legislation  has  significance  for  every 
part  of  our  country,  and  I  urge  its  sup- 
port by  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  <Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  that 
the  gentleman  makes  reference  to  the 
fact  that  this  continues  our  support  for 
the  UNESCO  Centre  in  Rome. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  ex- 
actly sure  how  much  we  are  going  to  put 
Into  this.  It  does  not  at  the  same  time 
authorize  travel,  junkets  to  Rome  for 
members  of  the  committee,  does  it? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  No,  it  does  not,  but  I 
can  say  to  my  colleague  from  Iowa  that 
if  he  would  only  talk  to  his  people  out 
in  Iowa,  I  am  sure  that  they  would  be 
most  happy  to  have  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  travel  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  this  cultural  centi-e.  And  may- 
be, bring  a  little  of  it  back  to  some  of 
the  folks  in  Iowa,  because  he  has  a  great 
capacity  for  absorbing  so  many  things 


here  on  the  floor  and  all  the  bills  that 
come  up.  I  am  sure  that  what  he  learned 
over  there  would  be  of  invaluable  assist- 
ance, not  only  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, but  to  his  colleagues  and  to  his 
constituents  in  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  begin- 
ning to  believe,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  fiu-ther,  I  am  beginning  to  believe 
from  the  exuberance  of  the  gentleman 
and  the  appearance  of  the  gentleman  to- 
day, that  he  might  well  be  on  his  way  to 
Rome. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  say  to  my  colleague 
from  Iowa  that  I  have  been  to  the  Rome 
Centre,  and  I  hope  I  have  absorbed 
something  of  what  they  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
7127 — a  bill  providing  for  the  extension 
and  expansion  of  the  national  historic 
preservation  program. 

BACKGBOUND 

As  most  Members  will  recall,  this  pro- 
gram was  originally  authorized  in  1966. 
At  that  time,  it  was  viewed  as  a  contin- 
uing program,  but  the  authorization  was 
limited  in  order  to  maintain  better  con- 
gressional control  and  oversight  over  it. 
In  1970,  even  though  many  of  us  were 
disapp>ointed  with  the  lack  of  progress 
which  had  been  made,  we  extended  it  for 
3  additional  years  in  the  hope  that  a 
more  conscientious  effort  would  be  made 
to  achieve  the  objectives  which  it  sought 
to  accomplish. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  progress 
imder  the  program  has  Improved  signif- 
icantly during  the  last  3-year  authoriza- 
tion. The  States,  generally,  have  assumed 
a  great  deal  of  responsibility  for  impor- 
tant historic  preservation  projects.  Many 
of  them  have  developed  their  own  regis- 
ters of  historic  places  or  enacted  historic 
preservation  acts  after  the  national 
model.  Practically  all  of  the  States  have 
made  their  share  of  the  required  match- 
ing funds  available  and  are  moving  for- 
ward with  their  historic  preservation 
plans  and  acquisition  and  development 
projects. 

EXISTING     PBOCRAM 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  existing  national  his- 
toric preservation  program  can  be  best 
explained  by  dividing  it  into  four  parts: 

The  key  element  of  the  program  in- 
volves matching  assistance.  Under  the 
1966  Act,  all  of  the  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  territorial  possessions 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  fed- 
erally-chartered National  Trust  for  His- 
toric Preservation,  are  eUgible  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  grants-in-aid  program. 
These  grants — ^which  are  matched  dollar 
for  dollar  by  the  recipient — are  used  to 
further  approved  historic  preservation 
planning,  acquisition  and  development 
programs. 

Another  feature  of  the  program  in- 
volves the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places.  Prom  the  becinning,  this  legisla- 
tion was  aimed  at  encouraging  State  and 
local  interest  in  historic  preservation.  To 
help  accomplish  this,  the  National  Reg- 
ister was  expanded  to  include  not  only 
places  of  national  significance,  but 
places  of  regional.  State  and  local  sig- 
nificance as  well.  To  make  this  expan- 
sion meaningful,  the  act  provided  that 
any  Federal  or  federally  assisted  or  Ji- 
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censed  programs  should  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  possible  effects  of  such 
undertakings  on  National  Register  prop- 
erties. 

To  help  protect  these  places  of  historic 
significance,  the  act  established  an  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Historic  Preservation. 
While  we  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
any  Federal  project  or  federally  assisted 
project  could  be  stopped,  the  act  does 
provide  that  the  Council  should  have  a 
reasonable  opportimity  to  review  projects 
which  might  adversely  affect  a  National 
Register  property  and  which  would  per- 
mit the  preservation  of  the  historic 
values. 

Finally,  in  1970,  the  Congress  author- 
ized United  States  participation  in  the 
International  Centre  for  the  Study  of 
the  Preservation  and  Restoration  of  Cul- 
tural Property.  This  organization  is  an 
Independait,  international  organization 
which  is  principally  concerned  with 
worldwide  historic  preservation  problems. 
In  addition,  it  Is  the  principal  coordi- 
nator of  information  on  preservation 
technology  and  training.  Just  since  the 
United  States  became  a  member  in  1971, 
32  Americans  have  participated  in  spe- 
cialized training  programs  offered  by  the 
Centre  and  two  conferences  on  techni- 
cal programs  have  been  held  in  the 
United  States.  It  will  also  interest  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  know  that  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  requested  and 
received  technical  advice  concerning 
stone  preservation  in  relation  to  the  West 
Front  of  the  Capitol.  Similar  assistance 
is  being  extended  through  the  Centre 
with  respect  to  preservation  problems  at 
four  historic,  adobe.  Franciscan  Mis- 
sions in  Texas. 

EXPLANATION    OF    H.S.    7127,    AS    AMENDED 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  not 
complicated  nor  is  it  controversial.  In 
fact,  everyone  who  appeared  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Parks  and 
Recreation  recommended  that  this  pro- 
gram be  continued,  but  I  should  take  a 
moment  to  briefly  explain  what  it  will  do 
if  it  Is  enacted  as  recommended: 

First,  it  extends  the  matching  grants 
program  for  3  additional  years  and  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  $15.6  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1974,  $20  million  In 
fiscal  year  1975,  and  $24.4  million  in 
fiscal  year  1976.  All  of  this  money,  if  re- 
quested by  the  OfiBce  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress, will  be  used  to  promote  the  preser- 
vation of  places  which  are  most  mean- 
ingful to  the  American  people  at  the 
grass  roots  level.  As  amended,  the  bill 
extends  the  program  to  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

To  me,  this  is  the  heart  of  the  national 
historic  preselration  program.  It  helps 
protect  and  restore  those  places  which 
make  people  proud  of  their  communities 
and  their  States.  It  helps  save  remnants 
of  the  past  so  that  our  children  and 
future  generations  can  better  \mder- 
stand  and  appreciate  the  contributions 
of  those  who  preceded  them.  More  of  this 
needs  to  be  done.  People  appreciate  their 
heritage  more  when  they  can  see  evidence 
of  the  work  and  accomplishments  of 
their  forefathers.  These  are  the  tangible 
things  that  help  us  understand  what 
makes  America  the  great  Nation  that  It 
Is. 


Second,  this  legislation  authorizes  the 
ccHitinued  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  International  Centre  for 
3  additional  years.  While  I  fully  expect 
that  we  will  want  to  extend  our  mem- 
bership beyond  that  time,  the  members 
of  the  committee  agreed  that  we  should 
also  review  this  phase  of  the  program 
periodically.  The  cost  of  each  nation's 
membership  is  determined  by  a  formula 
based  on  their  respective  contributions 
to  UNESCO.  Over  the  last  3  years,  the 
appropriation  of  $300,000  was  author- 
ized in  3  equal  Installments,  but  the  ac- 
tual contribution  of  the  United  States 
for  its  first  3  years  of  membership  is  not 
expected  to  exceed  $230,000. 

H.R.  7127  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $100,000  annually  in  fiscal  years  1974 
and  1975.  While  it  may  not  be  needed, 
they  agreed  that  $125,000  should  be  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1976  so  that  the 
United  States  can  meet  Its  obligation  un- 
der the  formula  if  the  membership  of  the 
Centre  expands  significantly.  In  the  past, 
no  nation  has  been  p>ermitted  to  con- 
tribute more  than  30  percent  of  the  total 
assessment,  but  the  governing  body  of 
the  Centre  recently  agreed  that  this  max- 
imimi  should  be  reduced  to  25  percent  be- 
ginning in  1974.  This  will  probably  re- 
sult in  a  reduction  of  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tion next  year;  however,  in  future  years, 
as  new  nations  participate  in  the  Cen- 
tre, the  U.S.  contribution  could  in- 
crease— ^but  never  more  than  25  percent 
of  the  total  budget. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  7127  pro- 
vides for  the  continuation  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Historic  Preservation. 
At  the  time  that  this  advisory  body  was 
created,  it  wsis  to  continue  indefinitely. 
During  the  92d  Congress,  general  legis- 
lation was  approved,  however,  which 
provided  for  the  termination  of  all  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committees  which  did  not 
have  a  fixed  term.  Under  this  Act,  the 
Advisory  Council  would  be  discontinued 
in  1975  imless  otherwise  provided  by  law. 
It  was  felt  that  the  Council's  existence 
should  be  assured,  so  the  committee 
amended  the  bin  to  extend  it  until  De- 
cember 31,  1985. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  that  this 
bill  is  one  which  I  think  everyone  can 
support.  Every  part  of  the  coimtry  has 
a  stake  in  Its  approval.  It  has  been  thor- 
oughly reviewed  and  carefully  consid- 
ered by  the  National  Parks  Subcommit- 
tee and  by  the  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  While 
there  may  be  some  who  would  say  that 
more  funds  should  be  authorized,  I  be- 
lieve the  amounts  included  in  the  biU — 
if  appropriated — will  result  In  a  very 
healthy  and  vibrant  program.  Based  on 
past  experience,  I  think  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  can  be  assured  that 
the  committee  will  watch  this  program 
carefully  and  be  guided  in  the  future  by 
the  experience  of  the  next  3  years. 

I  am  pleased  that  Representative 
Johnson  of  California  joined  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  bill  now  before  the  House 
and  I  want  to  add  my  appreciation  for 
the  support  of  oiu"  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Saylor)  and  our  colleague 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Dellenback)  who  also 
cosponsored  a  similar  measure.  H.R- 
7127,  as  recommended,  is  the  product 


of  the  efforts  of  all  of  these  gentlemen 
and  of  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  a  constructive  proposal  and 
I  urge  its  approval  by  the  Members  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  to  confirm  my  worst 
fears,  this  bill  calls  for  an  expenditure  of 
$15.6  milUon  in  fiscal  year  1974,  $20  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1975,  and  $24.4  million 
in  fiscal  year  1976;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  That 
is  correct.  The  committee  thought  that 
these  figures  were  reasonable. 

I  might  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  more  emphasis  is  being  placed  on 
historic  preservation  and  on  history  now, 
as  we  face  the  bicentennial,  than  at  any 
other  time  in  our  history. 

The  administration  recommended  ap- 
propriating $15.6  million  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  We  put  in  a  figure  just  large 
enough  to  cover  the  administration  rec- 
ommendation for  appropriation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
fiu-ther,  I  hesitate  to  ask  the  question 
about  where  it  is  proposed  to  get  the 
money.  Are  we  going  to  borrow  it? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Of 
course,  this  money,  like  other  money  we 
appropriate,  will  have  to  come  from  the 
General  Treasury. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Like  the  arts  and  the  hu- 
manities and  all  the  rest  of  it,  we  are 
confronted  with  a  $27  billion  interest 
payment  in  fiscal  year  1974.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  is  aware  that  $27  bil- 
hon  will  be  requiied  to  meet  the  interest 
on  the  Federal  debt  in  1974. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  7127  which  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  act  of  October  15,  1966  (80 
Stat.  915). 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  act  of 
October  15,  1966.  the  major  burden  of 
preservation  of  historical  treasures  had 
been  borne  by  private  agencies  and 
individuals. 

Because  of  the  ever  increasing  exten- 
sions of  urban  centers — building  of  high- 
ways— industrial  development,  the  Con- 
gress, in  1966,  in  its  wisdom  determined 
to  take  appropriate  steps  to  preserve  the 
historical  and  cultural  foundations  of 
this  Nation. 

Under  this  act  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior was  authorized — 

To  maintain  and  expand  a  national 
register  of  our  State  and  national  objects 
of  significant  historical — architectural — 
and  archeological  values. 

To  establi.'^h  a  system  of  matching 
grants-in-aid  to  the  States  to  preserve — 
protect — rehabilitate — and  restore  these 
State  and  National  treasures. 

We  created  an  ad'/isory  board — made 
up  of  the  Secretaries  of  Interior — Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development — Com- 
merce— Treasury — the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution — the  Chairman 
of  the  National  Trust  for  Historical  Pres- 
ervation— to  give  guidance. 

And  we  authorized  that  not  more  than 
$2  million  be  spent  in  fiscal  1967 — and 
not  more  than  $10  million  each  year  for 
fiscal  1968,  1969,  1970. 

In  1970 — we  again  appeared  before 
this  body  and  submitted  an  amendment 
to  the  act  of  1966 — recommending  cer- 
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tain  amendments  to  the  act  relating  to 
the  size  and  membership  of  the  advisory 
board  (17  to  20  members). 

We  recommended  that  there  be  appro- 
priated not  more  than  $7  million  in  fiscal 
1971— $10  million  in  1972  and  $10  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1973. 

And  then  we  added  a  new  section  to 
the  act  which  provided  for  our  member- 
ship in  the  International  Centre  for  the 
Study  of  the  Preservation  and  Restora- 
tion of  Historical  and  Cultural  Proper- 
ties— and  for  the  purpose  of  this  section 
we  authorized  that  not  more  than  $100,- 

000  annually  be  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1971 — and  for  each  of  the  2  succes- 
sive years. 

Now — what  was  the  reason  for  estab- 
lishing the  Centre — what  was  its  pur- 
pose— why  did  we  become  members? 

Every  nation  of  the  world  possesses 
priceless  treasures — treasures  that  money 
cannot  buy — and  yet — because  of  the 
lack  of  qualified  conservators  and  the  art 
preservation — these  treasures  are  dete- 
riorating and  one  day  will  cease  to 
exist — unless  we  find  the  answers  to 
preserve  them. 

The  west  wall  of  the  Capitol  is  a  good 
example  of  what  I  mean. 

Those  who  saw  the  ravages  of  water 
and  mud  on  the  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures of  Michaelangelo  during  the  Flor- 
ence flood — will  also  understand  what  I 
mean. 

Those  who  were  in  Florence — who  saw 
young  boys  and  girls  take  priceless  books 
covered  with  mud,  saturated  with  water 
and  page  by  page  clean  them— dry 
them — press  them  out — and  treat  them — 
to  preserve  them  for  humankind — will 
understand  what  I  mean. 

The  reason  for  the  Centre  was  the  rec- 
ognition that  we  lacked  qualified  and 
people  skilled  in  the  art  of  preserving  our 
national  treasures. 

The  original  concept  was  for  an  orga- 
nization to  serve  as  a  research  and  train- 
ing center  and  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
the  exchange  of  scientific  knowledge  and 
to  provide  specialists  to  those  who  could 
not  afford — to  examine  works  of  art  and 
restore  them  for  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind. 

Anyone  who  visits  Rome — Athens — 
cannot  help  but  realize  that  there  are 
the  treasures — not  of  Italy  and  Greece 
alone — but  of  all  humankind. 

Again  this  body  in  its  wisdom — in  May 
of  1970 — approved  our  membership  In 
the  Rome  Centre  and  authorized  that  we 
appropriate  not  more  than  $100,000  in 
1971,  $100,000  in  1972— and  $100,000  In 
fiscal  1973. 

We  are  here  today  recommending  to 
this  body  that  funds  be  authorized  so 
that  the  important  work  now  being  per- 
formed under  the  National  Historical 
Preservation  Act  can  go  forward. 

We  are  here  today  recommending  that 
funds  be  authorized  so  that  we  may  con- 
tinue participation  in  the  Rome  Centre. 

My  colleague  from  North  Carolina  has 
already  said  what  should  be  said  to 
justify  the  passage  of  this  bill — anything 

1  say  would  be  in  a  sense  repetitious. 
However  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  Rome  Centre. 


I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  questions 
the  fact  that  we  lack  people  with  the 
skills  and  the  knowledge  to  conserve  and 
preserve  our  national  treasures. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  will  quarrel 
with  the  objectives  of  the  centre — 

To  create  a  clearing  house  of  knowl- 
edge; 

To  exchange  scientific  skills : 

To  provide  specialists  when  needed  to 
preserve  works  of  art — historical  or 
archeological  treasures. 

One  might  ask  the  question — and 
rightly  so — are  we  getting  our  money's 
worth?  Should  we  contribute  more  or 
less?  Should  changes  be  made? 

I  asked  myself  these  questions — 
$100,000  is  not  considered  much  money 
by  Congress  as  a  whole — it  is  more  money 
than  many  of  us  will  accumulate  in  a 
life  time. 

Our  committee  deemed  it  advisable  to 
send  two  members  to  the  International 
Conference  at  the  Rome  Centre  to  find 
out  what  was  being  done  and  whether  we 
should  continue  our  participation  to  the 
tune  of  $100,000  a  year. 

Legislative  matters  made  it  impossible 
for  any  member  of  the  committee  to  go. 
I  regret  that  the  only  justification  that  I 
can  present  comes  from  the  statement 
of  those  connected  with  the  program. 

The  committee  has  been  advised  that 
the  Centre — 

Collects  —  studies  —  and  circulates 
documentation  concerned  with  scientific 
and  technical  problems; 

Gives  advice  and  recommendations  on 
general  and  specific  problems  connected 
with  preservation  and; 

The  committee  was  advised  that  in 
1972  the  Centre  did  a  study  of  the 
masonry  of  the  west  wall  of  our  Capitol 
and  recommended  methods  for  its  pres- 
ervation. 

The  committee  was  advised  that  the 
Centre's  experts  are  to  be  sent  to  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  to  develop  methods  for 
treating  the  deteriorating  fabric  of  four 
missions  all  on  the  national  register  of 
historic  places. 

It  has  assisted  in  training  research- 
ers— 32  from  the  United  States  received 
such  instruction  this  year. 

The  Centre  offers  a  variety  of  train- 
ing courses  in  preservation  and  restora- 
tion— the  principal  one  being  a  course 
in  preservation  and  conservation  of  mon- 
uments and  sites. 

Is  it  worth  $100,000  a  year?  Only  you 
can  answer  the  question. 

I  do  know  that  if  we  had  the  knowl- 
edge to  preserve  masonry  of  the  kind 
in  the  west  wall  of  the  Capitol — per- 
haps we  would  not  have  had  to  authorize 
the  $60  million  for  a  new  west  front. 

If  the  scientists  sent  to  San  Antonio 
are  successful  in  preserving  the  price- 
less fabrics  which  are  found  at  the  four 
missions — we  will  have  preserved  some- 
thing that  money  cannot  buy. 

To  continue  our  membership  we  are 
proposing  $100,000  be  authorized  for 
1974  and  1975. 

List  of  members — 56  nations — and 
budget  for  1973-1974— 

Austria  $26,868,  Belgium  $5,166,  Prance 
$29,500,  Germany  $33,000,  United  King- 
dom $28,996,  United  States  $91,000, 
Japan  $26,570,  Ceylon  $210,  Korea  $478. 


Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  member  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  which  reported  H.R. 
7127,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  it. 

A  great  deal  of  information  about  our 
past,  which  is  essential  to  obtain  a  clearer 
and  more  meaningful  picture  of  the  lives 
of  those  who  lived  before  us,  remains 
buried  in  the  ground  awaiting  our  dis- 
covery. The  study  of  this  information  can 
bring  the  past  alive  for  us  all  and  for 
our  children.  Before  us  today  is  a  bill 
which  provides  the  means  for  preventing 
the  needless  and  irreparable  destruction 
of  these  records  and  also  will  protect 
valuable  legacies  of  our  past. 

This  legislation  will  greatly  increase 
the  ability  of  the  individual  States  to 
continue  their  efforts  in  the  preservation 
of  historical  structures  and  places  of 
State  and  local  significance.  Our  partici- 
pation in  the  international  effort  for 
preservation  will  also  be  continued  by 
this  bill. 

In  my  opinion,  this  legislation  is  neces- 
sary to  assure  fulfillment  of  national 
aspirations  in  the  preservation  of  our 

hprit.fliTP 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  one  of  the  cosponsors  of 
H.R.  7127, 1  am  pleased  to  rise  in  support 
of  the  enactment  of  the  legislation  now 
before  the  House. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  basic  thrust  of 
this  legislation  is  to  encourage  the  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions  to  expand 
their  efforts  to  preserve  places  of  his- 
torical significance.  While  past  programs 
have  concentrated  on  preserving  those 
places  considered  to  be  of  "national  sig- 
nificance," the  national  historic  preser- 
vation program  created  by  Congress  in 
1966  emphasized  the  importance  of  pro- 
tecting, preserving  and  restoring  those 
areas  and  places  which  are  significant  in 
terms  of  regional,  State,  and  local  his- 
tory. 

This  program  has  just  begim  to  show 
tangible  results.  During  the  first  au- 
thorization period,  the  States  had  not 
yet  developed  a  historic  preservation 
program,  but  by  fiscal  year  1973  nearly 
all  of  the  States  had  programs  underway 
and  those  that  did  not  are  expected  to 
participate  during  fiscal  year  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  7127  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $15.6  million  in  fiscal 
year  1971,  $20  million  in  fiscal  year  1975. 
and  $24.4  million  in  fiscal  year  1976.  This 
sounds  like  a  large  simi — and  it  is — but 
the  Members  of  the  House  should  remem- 
ber that  every  dollar  is  matched  by  their 
State  and  local  units  of  govenoment  in 
an  effort  to  preserve  those  places  which 
are  most  meaningful  to  the  people  in 
communities  all  across  the  Nation. 

The  money  is  distributed  to  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  a  formula  which  assures 
each  a  fair  share.  Thirty  percent  is  di- 
vided equally  among  the  participating 
States,  45  percent  is  divided  on  the  basis 
of  need,  17.5  percent — but  not  more  than 
$1,750,000 — is  allocated  to  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation,  and  the 
remainder  is  held  for  contingency  needs 
and  administrative  costs. 

Since  the  program  began,  about  $21 
million  has  been  appropriated.  Of  this 
amount,  about  $10  million  has  already 
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been  distributed  to  the  States  and  an- 
other $5%  million  is  available  but  not 
yet  assigned  to  them.  Slightly  over  $4 
million  has  been  granted  to  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  this  is  a  very 
worthwhile  program.  Every  dollar  used 
is  spent  to  help  present  and  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans  appreciate  their 
heritage.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  in  urging  the  approval 
of  H.R,  7127  by  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill  H.R.  7127,  Na- 
tional Historic  Preservation  Act  amend- 
ments, which  would  provide  matching 
grants-in-aid  to  the  States  for  pro- 
grams to  preserve  their  historic  places 
and  would  provide  for  U.S.  participation 
in  the  International  Centre  for  the 
Study  of  the  Preservation  and  Restora- 
tion of  Cultural  Property.  The  present 
provisions  in  the  Historic  Preservation 
Act  relating  to  these  matters  will  ex- 
pire on  June  30,  1973,  unless  the  Con- 
gress approves  this  extension. 

Specifically,  H.R.  7127  authorizes 
$15.6  million  in  fiscal  1974,  $20  million 
in  fiscal  1975,  and  $24.4  million  in  fiscal 
1976  for  the  grants-in-aid  to  the  States; 
$100,000  in  fiscal  1974,  $100,000  in  fiscal 
1975,  and  $125,000  in  fiscal  1976  to  cover 
U.S.  membership  in  the  International 
Centre;  the  continued  operation  of  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preserva- 
tion through  December  31,  1985;  and 
the  participation  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  in  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  the  need  for 
replacing  the  old  with  the  new,  tearing 
down  the  obsolete  and  erecting  the 
modem  in  its  place.  But  it  makes  my 
heart  sad  to  witness  the  imnecessary 
demolition  of  a  place  with  true  his- 
torical significance.  This  legislation  has 
broad  support  and  will  be  instrumental 
In  helping  us  preserve  the  physical  as- 
pects of  our  proud  heritage.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  favorably  on  H.R. 
7127. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  fully  sup- 
port this  legislation  to  extend  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Historic  Preservation  Act. 
This  bill  authorizes  matching  grants  in 
aid  to  the  States  for  historic  preserva- 
tion programs  that  will  be  an  important 
part  of  our  national  Bicentennial  cele- 
bration. Additional  funding  authoriza- 
tions will  be  necessary,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
assure  a  birthday  observance  worthy  of 
a  great  nation,  but  this  bill  is  a  splendid 
step  in  the  right  direction.  In  South 
Carolina  we  are  extremely  proud  of  a 
historic  preservation  program  unsur- 
passed in  the  Nation.  Through  the 
dedicated  and  devoted  efforts  of  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Lee,  director  of  the  State  de- 
partment of  archives  and  history,  and 
many  other  citizens,  our  program  of  his- 
toric preservation  has  become  a  model 
for  the  Nation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
H.R.  7127,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 


the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeants  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  385,  nays  16, 
not  voting  32,  as  follows: 

[Boll  No.  240] 
YEAS— 385 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Asp  In 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Barrett 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevlll 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 

Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carey,  N.T. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chapi>ell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins,  ni. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 


de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Donobue 

Dorn 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ell  berg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Plndley 

Fish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

WUUam  D. 
Forsythe 
Fraser 
Prenzel 
Prey 

Froehlich 
Fulton 
Oaydos 
Gettys 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Gllman 
Oinn 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

Echmidt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HiUis 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Huber 


Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnaon,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lehman 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

Long,  lid. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKinney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

MaUliard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Maraziti 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcber 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Mllford 

Mills.  Ark. 

Mlnlsb 

Mink 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.y. 

Mizell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mosher 
Murphy,  Dl. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nlcholi 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'NeUl 
OweiM 


Parrls 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

PodeU 

Powell.  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pritchard 

Qule 

Quill  en 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Begula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

RotiBselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 


Archer 

Blackburn 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conlan 

Crane 

Devlne 


Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Selberilng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Sisk 

Bkubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
StubbleHeld 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 

NAYS— 16 
Dickinson 
Goodllng 
Gross 

Hutchinson 
Mathis,  Ga. 
MlUer 


Their  ccn,  Wis. 

Thcr.i 

TUcrr.ton 

Ttcrnan 

Toweil,  Nev. 

Uc!a;i 

Ullman 

Vender  Jagt 

Vanik 

Veysey 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wricht 
Wyatt 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  ni. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Satterfield 
Scherle 
Treen 
Wylie 


NOT  VOTING— 32 


Asbbrook 

BadiUo 

BoUlng 

Breaux 

Chlsholm 

Conyers 

Danlelson. 

Fisher 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Fuqua 


Gold  water 

Hanna 

H6bert 

Holi&eld 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Landgrebe 

Leggett 

Litton 

Morgan 

Moss 

Passman 


Rarick 

Reld 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Slkes 

Staggers 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Van  Deerlln 

Wiggins 

Wydler 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof),  the  rxiles  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr  Hebert  with  Mr.  Danlelson. 
■  Mr.  Sikefl  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  BadlUo. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mr.  Litton. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENEBAI.   LEAVE 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objecti(»i. 
Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1201)  to 
amend  the  act  of  October  15,  1966  (80 
Stat.  915),  as  amended,  establishing  a 
program  for  the  preservation  of  a-icti- 
tional  historic  properties  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  for  other  puposes,  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 
There  was  no    jjection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bUl,  as 
follows: 

S.  1201 
An  act  to  amsna  the  act  of  October  15,  1966 
(80   Stat.   915).   as  amended,   establishing 
-  program  for  the  preservation  of  additional 
historic    properties    throughout    the    Na- 
tion, and  for  other  purpos3s. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii-es    of    the    United    States    of 
Americi  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of  October  15,  l^ee   (80  Stat.  915;    16  U.S.C. 
470).   as   amended.   Is  further   amended   as 
follows: 

(a)  Section  108  Is  amended  by  deleting  the 
first  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "There  is  authorized  to  be 
approprlatxl  not  more  than  $15,000,000  an- 
nually for  fiscal  year  1974  and  for  each  of 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title." 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  206  is 
amended  to  read:  'There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  more  than  $100,000  annu- 
ally for  fiscal  year  1974  and  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section." 

(c)  Section  201  is  amend  d  by  inserting 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(g)  The  CouncU  shall  continue  In  exist- 
ence untU  December  31.  1975". 

AMENDMENT     OFrEREO    BY     MB.    TATLOR     OF 
NORTH   CAROLINA 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Taylor  of 
North  Carolina:  Strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  In  S.  1201  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  provisions  of  H.R.  7127,  as 
passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  7127)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  certain  privileged 
reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  5464,  SALINE  WATER  PRO- 
GRAM  AUTHORIZATION,    1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  434  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  434 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  ccnsideraticn  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
5164)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
saline  water  program  for  fiscnl  year  1074,  and 
for  other  purpcses,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  sectirn  1  of  said  bill  for  failure  to 
cr,mply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  4,  rule 
XXI,  are  hereby  waived.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  rnd  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amen  Iment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  crder  to 
consider  the  amendment  reccmmended  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs now  printed  on  page  2,  line  13  through 
page  3,  line  22  of  the  bUl  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  cl  use  4,  rule  XXI.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bUl 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlemsui  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen), 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  434 
provides  for  an  open  rule  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  on  H.R.  5464,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  saline 
water  program  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
committee  amendment  printed  on  page  2, 
line  13  through  page  3,  line  22  of  the  bill 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  clause 
4,  rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives — prohibiting  appropri- 
ations In  a  legislative  bill.  All  points  of 
order  against  section  1  of  the  bill  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  clause  4,  rule  XXI  are  also  waived. 

H.R.  5464  authorizes  $9,127,000  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  program.  In  addi- 
tion, $6,675,094  Is  authorized  to  be  dis- 
tributed from  funds  carried  forward  from 
fiscal  year  1973  and  other  past  years. 
This  provides  for  a  total  authorization  of 
$15,802,094.  This  money  -vill  be  spent  for 
research  and  development,  and  for  de- 
sign, construction,  acquisition,  modifica- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  saline  water 
test  beds  and  test  facilities  and  conver- 
sion modules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  programs  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Saline  Water  have  been  instru- 
mental In  advancing  the  technology  of 


saline  water  over  the  last  20  years.  I  urge 
adoption  of  House  Resolution  434  In  or- 
der that  we  may  discuss  and  debate 
H.R.  5464. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
yielding. 

Did  the  committee  request  a  waiver  on 
the  points  of  order  on  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  According  to 
th3  provisions  as  outlined  in  the  nUe 
yes.  ' 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  434  provides  for  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  5464,  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  1974  for  the  saline 
water  conversion  program  conducted  by 
the  Office  of  Saline  Water,  an  agency  of 
the  Department  of  Interior.  This  rule 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate.  In  addition,  it  waives  all 
points  of  order  against  section  1  of  the 
bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  4,  rule  XXI,  which  deals 
with  transfer  of  funds.  Also,  it  makes  in 
order  an  amendment  recommended  by 
th9  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  printed  on  pnge  2,  line  13  through 
p-^ge  3,  line  22  of  the  bill,  notwithstand- 
ing th3  provisions  of  clause  4,  rule  XXI. 

The  primary  purpose  of  H.R.  5464  is  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  1974 
for  the  saline  water  conversion  program 
conducted  by  the  Office  of  Saline  Water. 

The  bill  authorizes  $9,127,000  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  five  categories  of  pro- 
gram activity— research  expense;  devel- 
opment expense;  design,  construction, 
acquisition,  and  m-intenance  of  s-line 
water  conversion  test  beds  and  test  fa- 
cihties;  design,  construction,  acquisition, 
modification,  and  maintenance  of  saline 
water  conversion  modules;  and  adminis- 
tration and  coordination.  Additionally, 
$6,675,094  is  authorized  to  be  distributed 
to  these  categories  for  obligation  and  ex- 
penditure of  funds  carried  forward  from 
fiscal  1973  and  prior  years. 

,H.R.  5464  also  provides  authority  and 
limited  authority  to  transfer  funds 
among  the  several  categories.  These 
transfers  may  not  be  more  than  10  per- 
cent except  in  the  administration  and 
coordination  categories  which  are  lim- 
ited to  2  percent. 

The  bill  also  authoiizes  any  additiom! 
appropriations  that  may  be  necessary  to 
cover  future  statutory  increases  in  em- 
ployee salary  schedules  and  fringe  bene  ■ 
fits. 

There  is  a  reduction  in  this  authoriza- 
tion because  of  redirection  of  the  pro- 
gram from  previous  emphasis  on  sea  wa- 
ter distillation,  and  also  a  reduction  in 
staff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  rule  so  that  the  House  may  begin  de- 
bate on  H.R.  5464. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  request 
for  time  but  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 
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The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  389,  nays  4, 
not  voting  40,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Barrett 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BeviU 
Blaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
BlatiUk 


Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 

Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins,  m. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Cronin 


(Roll  No.  241] 

YEAS— 389 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Dominick  V. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eli  berg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Fascell 
Flndley 
Fish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Plynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Prey 

Froehllch 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
GrifBths 
'  Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gimter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 


Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hillls 

Hlnshaw 

Hogan 

Holifield 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Ruber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKinney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Main  lard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazlti 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 


Mllford 

Miller 

Mills,  Ark. 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mizell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mosher 
Murphy,  HI. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Neill 
Owens 
Parris 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  m. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 


Crane 
Gross 


Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Robison,  N.T. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousb 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Seiberliug 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 

NAYS— 4 

Rousselot 


Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tlernan 

Towell,  Nev. 

Treen 

Udall 

Oilman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson. 

Cliarles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young.  Ga. 
Young,  ni. 
Young.  S.C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zwach 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Symms 


NOT  VOTING— 40 


Alexander  Gettys  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Ashbrook  Goldwater  Ruppe 

Aspin  Hubert  Sandman 

BadUlo  Horton  Sisk 

Breaux  Landgrebe  Steiger,  Ariz. 

Carey,  N.Y.  Litton  Steiger.  Wis. 

Chlsholm  Lott  Stratton 

Clay  Morgan  Talcott 

Danielson  Moss  Thompson.  N.J. 

Davis,  Ga.  O'Hara  Van  Deerlin 

Diggs  Passman  Wiggins 

Evins,  Tenn.  Rarick  Wolff 

Fisher  Regiila 
Frelinghuysen   Reid 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Reid. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Sand- 
man. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  FYelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  gtelger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Sisk. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgi». 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Lott. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Badillo  with  Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr.  Danielson  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  240,  dealing  with  historical  preser- 
vation authorization  (H.R.  7127),  I  did 
not  hear  the  bells.  I  was  engaged  in  a 
telephone  conversation.  Had  I  been  on 
the  floor,  I  would  have  voted  for  the  bill 
in  question. 
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SALINE  WATER  PROGRAM  AUTHOR- 
IZATION, 1974 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  tliat  the  House  resolve 
itself  int<i  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5464)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  saline 
water  program  for  fiscal  year  1974,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  5464,  with  Mr. 
TiERNAN  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  John- 
son) will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Saylor)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Haley). 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  at 
this  time  in  support  of  H.R.  5464,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  saline  wa- 
ter conversion  program  for  fiscal  year 
1974. 

For  years,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  that  appropriations  for  this  re- 
search and  development  program  be  au- 
thorized annually.  This  policy  has  en- 
abled the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  to  maintain  a  high  degree 
of  oversight  and  control  over  expendi- 
ture levels  and  program  emphasis. 

Authorizations  and  appropriations  for 
this  program  have  been  rimning  in  the 
$25  to  $30  million  range  for  the  last  sev- 
eral years,  and  the  major  items  of  ex- 
penditure have  been  on  the  seawater 
distillation  process.  For  fiscal  year  1974, 
the  administration  has  proposed  a  dras- 
tic reduction  in  the  program  and  has 
already  initiated  this  reduction  by  im- 
pounding present  fiscal  year  funds.  The 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1974  calls 
for  only  $2,527,000  in  new  money.  This 
amount,  added  to  about  $6,675,000  of  im- 
poimded  carryover  funds  which  would  be 
released,  would  provide  a  total  program 
level  of  only  about  $9.2  million. 
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The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  believes  that  some  reduc- 
tion in  this  program  Is  in  order,  but  that 
the  administration's  proposed  reduction 
is  too  severe.  The  committee  agrees  that 
the  phasing  out  of  seawater  distillation 
research  is  a  supportable  action  but  ter- 
mination of  brackish  water  research,  as 
proposed  by  the  President's  program,  is 
neither  realistic  nor  supportable. 

The  committee  amendment  to  H.R. 
5464  provides  authority  to  appropriate 
funds  to  continue  needed  research  and 
development  on  a  number  of  processes 
for  conversion  of  brackish  water,  while 
continuing  to  give  emphasis  to  seawater 
conversation  by  the  members  process 
known  as  reverse  osmosis. 

The  committee  amendment  increases 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
by  $6.6  million— to  a  total  of  $9,127,000, 
This  sum,  plus  the  carryover,  would  pro- 
vide a  total  program  of  $15.8  million. 
By  comparison  with  the  program  au- 
thorized in  the  last  session  of  Congress 
for  fiscal  year  1973,  this  is  a  reduction 
of  about  40  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  this  Is 
responsible  legislation.  It  would  keep  a 
worthwhile  public  program  going  at  a 
reasonable  level  during  the  next  fiscal 
year.  Next  year,  we  can  look  at  the  pro- 
gram again  and  determine  whether  fur- 
ther reduction  can  be  justified. 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  5464.  as  report- 
ed, would  make  it  possi'ole  to  maintain 
the  skeleton  staff  of  experts  that  has  been 
assembled  and  trained  at  public  ex- 
pense— although  the  staff  has  been  re- 
duced by  one-half  from  the  level  of  last 
year.  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
preserve  this  technical  capability  until 
we  get  a  few  more  years  of  research  in- 
formation on  the  processes  which  show 
promise  such  as  those  that  we  are  em- 
phasizing in  the  fiscal  year  1974 
program. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  handling  the  bill, 
will  provide  more  detailed  Information 
on  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  enactment 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Saylor)  . 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  rising 
to  support  the  future  of  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water.  I  am  mindful  of  Coleridge's 
lines  from  the  rhyme  of  "The  Ancient 
Mariner": 

Water,  water  everywhere  nor  any  drop  to 
drluk. 

This  was  written  to  describe  the  situa- 
tion of  a  ship's  crew  becalmed  In  the 
horse  latitudes,  but  It  could  well  describe 
mankind's  predicament  as  we  approach 
the  final  quarter  of  the  20th  century. 
Three-fifths  of  the  earth's  surface  is 
covered  with  water  and  millions  of  acres 
of  the  land  surface  have  water  imder 
them,  but  most  of  this  water  cannot  be 
used  for  drinking  or  Irrigation  purp>oses 
because  of  its  salinity. 

The  idea  of  making  sea  water  or 
brackish  surface  water  potable  has  long 
fired  the  imagination  of  farsighted  men. 

In  1791,  Secretary  of  State  Thomas 


Jefferson  sent  a  message  to  the  Congress 
urging  greater  effort  to  develop  desalt- 
ing techniques.  In  those  days,  our  Na- 
tion was  but  a  strip  of  development  be- 
tween the  Appalachians  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Interest  in  desalting  was  limited 
to  those  with  a  responsibility  for  ships 
and  their  crews — the  eastern  seaboard 
had  plenty  of  water  and  it  was  not  imtil 
the  Western  and  GiUf  States  were  settled 
that  voices  were  raised  in  favor  of  meth- 
ods to  purify  seawater  and  the  billions 
of  gallons  of  brackish  groundwater  im- 
derlying  much  of  America's  arid  lands. 

Like  many  other  areas  of  technology, 
desalting  wap  given  a  shot  in  the  arm 
during  WorW  War  n.  Those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  served  in  the  Navy  during 
the  war  may  recall  being  issued  a  small, 
plastic  vaporizer  that  would  desalt  small 
amounts  of  seawater  if  one  were  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  be  stranded  in  a  life- 
raft.  Even  with  hours  to  daydream  on  a 
raft,  however,  I  doubt  if  many  of  us  could 
have  foreseen  today's  vast  desalting 
plants  that  produce  fresh  water  by  the 
millions  of  gallons. 

These  awesome  facilities  are  an  out- 
growth of  the  direct  Federal  investment 
in  desalting  research  that  commenced 
shortly  after  the  end  of  World  War  11 
when  President  Truman  told  Congress — 

Experience  in  recent  years  has  been  that  It 
may  not  be  possible  to  meet  the  shortages  of 
water,  which  are  a  threat  in  some  areas, 
through  our  extensive  water-resource  pro- 
grams. I  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  Con- 
gress enact  legislation  authorizing  the  Ini- 
tiation of  research  to  find  the  means  for 
transferring  salt  water  Into  fresh  water  in 
large  volume  at  economical  costs. 

Prom  this  beginning,  the  Office  of  Sa- 
line Water  developed  into  one  of  the 
world's  leading  agencies  in  the  field  of 
desalting  research.  As  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  House,  I  take 
special  pride  in  OSW's  record  of  the  past 
two  decades  and  in  my  own  solid  support 
for  these  progi-ams  over  the  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  compelling 
reasons  for  continued  Federal  interest 
and  participation  in  desalting  research. 
On  the  domestic  front,  continued  im- 
provement and  refinement  of  the  various 
techniques  developed  under  OSW's  lead- 
ership promise  us  an  era  of  cheap  and 
abundant  water  for  drinking,  irrigation, 
cooling,  industry,  and  so  forth.  With  the 
environmental  considerations  that  now 
affect  public  poUcy,  the  water  piulflca- 
tion  methods  of  recent  development  will 
be  instrumental  in  meeting  the  "zero 
discharge"  requirement  of  Federal  law. 
I  am  especially  happy  to  point  out  that 
OSW's  new  emphasis  on  purifying  brack- 
ish ground  and  surface  waters  promises 
advances  of  immeasurable  importance  to 
my  colleagues  from  inland  arid  and  semi- 
arid  regions. 

Desalting  research  can  also  contribute 
to  our  position  in  the  International  com- 
munity. Technological  triumph  is  noth- 
ing new  to  this  coimtry.  Our  citizens  have 
walked  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and 
on  the  surface  of  the  Moon.  Our  men  of 
science  have  achieved  miracles  in  medi- 
cine, aeronautics,  physics,  agriculture, 
and  engineering;  in  desallnization,  we 
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are  on  the  threshold  of  equally  important 
technological  achievements.  Think  of  it: 
American  technology  bringing  fresh 
water  to  the  arid  lands  of  this  Earth.  This 
is  a  field  in  which  we  must  have  a  posi- 
tion of  international  prominence. 

With  all  of  these  considerations  in 
mind,  I  stroi?gly  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  support  the  continuation  of 
this  program.  I  particularly  urge  their 
support  of  this  biU.  in  light  of  the  com- 
mittee amendments  to  it,  which  author- 
ize an  overall  program  of  increased  re- 
search In  the  purification  of  braklsh 
water.  There  are  some  in  Congress  and 
in  the  administration  who  favor  limiting 
OSW's  future  activity  to  seawater  mem- 
branes, freezing  and  other  new  processes, 
but  the  overwhelming  majority  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  full  Interior  Commit- 
tee and  on  the  Water  and  Power  Re- 
sources Subcommittee  voted  to  continue 
OSW's  other  areas  of  research  after 
hearing  from  governmental,  industrial, 
and  scientific  witnesses. 

Few  areas  of  public  investment  offer 
the  returns  that  the  purification  of  pre- 
viously unusable  waters  offer  us  in  a 
period  of  Increasing  water  famine.  It 
would  be  extremely  shortsighted  to 
weaken  oiu-  sponsorship  for  this  program 
just  when  it  is  needed  most. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  myself  this  time 
to  speak  in  behalf  of  H.R.  5464,  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Saline 
Water  Conversion  program  for  fiscal 
year  1974. 

This  measure,  as  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  authorizes  appropriations  of 
$9,127,000,  an  amount  approximately 
65  percent  less  than  the  average  amount 
authorized  for  this  program  over  the  last 
5  years.  The  measure  also  establishes 
the  manner  in  which  funds  carried  for- 
ward from  previous  years  is  to  be  obli- 
gated and  expended.  The  amount  so 
carried  forward  is  $6,675,000.  Thus  the 
bill  actually  provides  direction  for  an 
aggregate  program  of  $15,802,000. 

In  keeping  with  the  procedures  fol- 
lowed by  the  Congress  in  recent  years,  the 
authorization  is  in  five  categories.  Such 
a  breakdown  assures  that  the  moneys 
provided  for  the  program  will  be  spent 
more  nearly  in  keeping  with  the  intent 
of  the  Congress.  The  bill  provides,  how- 
ever, some  flexibility  for  administrative 
latitude  by  permitting  transfers  among 
categories  of  expense  not  to  exceed  10 
percent.  The  single  exception  to  this 
rule  applies  to  the  administration  cate- 
gory where  the  latitude  is  limited  to  2 
percent. 

Contrasted  to  the  bills  which  we  have 
brought  out  in  recent  years,  where  the 
major  items  of  expense  were  related  to 
the  construction  or  purchase  of  fairly 
large  modules,  test  beds  and  pilot  plants, 
this  bill  contains  very  little  money  for 
major  prociurement.  The  bill  Is  also 
characterized  by  a  shift  in  emphasis 
away  from  research  and  development  on 
seawater  distillation  technology.  Oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of   the  VTE/ 
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MSP  plant  in  Orange  County,  Calif.,  is 
the  only  distillation-related  activity  in 
this  program. 

Seawater  conversion  is  not  being 
slighted,  however,  inasmuch  as  substan- 
tial amoimts  are  provided  for  reverse 
osmosis,  electrodialysis  and  freezing 
processes  for  converting  seawater. 

The  principle  issue  which  we  have 
faced  in  the  committee  in  bringing  out 
this  legislation  is  the  role  of  Federal  sup- 
port for  brackish  water  research.  The 
draft  legislation  submitted  by  the  admin- 
istration did  not  provide  for  any  continu- 
ing support  in  the  brackish  water  area. 
The  information  available  to  the  com- 
mittee, based  on  extensive  hearings  from 
representatives  of  the  desalting  industry 
and  water  managers  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, conclusively  indicates  that 
there  Is  still  justification  for  work  to  be 
done  by  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  in  the 
brackish  water  field.  Indeed,  the  interest 
and  concern  being  shown  for  the  saline 
content  of  our  western  rivers — and  the 
recently  adopted  national  goal  of  zero 
discharge  of  waste  water — make  it  cru- 
cially important  that  we  continue  to  re- 
fine demineralization  technology. 

These  are  the  factors  which  support 
the  committee  amendment  adding  $6.6 
million  to  the  amount  requested  by  the 
administration.  The  point  will  doubtless 
be  made  that  this  represents  an  infla- 
tionary increase  of  more  than  200  per- 
cent— or  stated  otherwise,  this  bill  will 
be  castigated  as  a  "budget  buster." 

I  have  already  pointed  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  our  bill  as  amended,  is  only 
about  one-third  of  the  amount  we  have 
freely  authorized  in  recent  years.  Very 
few  Federal  programs  can  match  our 
action  from  this  standpoint. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  assure  the  Mem- 
bers that  this  subject  has  not  been 
superficially  considered  in  our  commit- 
tee. My  subcommittee  on  Water  and 
Power  Resources  has  visited  all  of  the 
Department's  research  stations — some  of 
them  more  than  once.  We  have  visited 
many  Industrial  contractors  to  look  at 
the  work  firsthand.  We  took  testimony 
from  upwards  of  30  research  and  man- 
agement practitioners  and  we  received 
spontaneous  statements  of  support 
from  about  40  others. 

The  committee  agreed  that  there  is 
little  justification  for  further  large-scale 
support  of  the  distillation  process  which 
has  been  the  beneficiary  of  most  of  our 
funds  over  the  last  20  years.  There  have 
been  improvements  in  this  technology 
but  we  have  reached  a  plateau  from 
which  there  seems  little  chance  of  going 
further.  The  distillation  technology  is  on 
the  shelf  and  available  for  private  or 
public  water  managers  to  employ. 

Specifically,  the  impact  of  H.R.  5464, 
as  amended  by  the  Committee  on  Of- 
fice of  Saline  Water  Installations  is  as 
follows: 

CHULA    VISTA    TEST    STATION,    SAN    DIEGO,    CALIF. 

This  station  will  be  completely  dis- 
mantled and  salvaged.  It  has  been  the 
site  of  large-scale  seawater  distillation 
modules  and  test  beds.  This  station  occu- 
pied lands  leased  from  San  Diego  Gas 


and   Electric   Co.   The   lease   Is   being 
canceled. 

ORANGE   COtTNTT,    CALIF. 

This  station  is  funded  for  operation 
for  the  fiscal  year.  The  activity  carried 
out  at  this  site  consists  of  the  VTE/MSF 
module  authorized  and  funded  for  con- 
struction in  prior  years. 

BOSWELL,   N.   MEX. 

The  vapor  compression  test  bed  will 
be  dismantled  and  salvaged;  thus  closing 
out  distillation  work  at  the  Roswell  site. 
The  Brackish  Water  Membrane  Test 
Center  will  continue  in  operation  as  a 
site  for  testing  pilot  plants  utilizing  ad- 
vanced membrane  technology  suitable 
for  salinity  control  of  natural  water  sup- 
plies and  waste  water  treatment. 

FREEPORT,    TEX. 

The  VTE  test  bed  will  be  dismantled 
and  salvaged;  thus  closing  out  distilla- 
tion research  and  development  at  this 
site.  The  Materials  Test  Center  will  con- 
tinue to  operate  a  contract  operation  for 
the  fiscal  year  1974. 

WBIGHTSVILLE    BEACH,    N.C. 

This  facility  will  continue  to  function 
as  the  site  for  testing  of  all  desalting 
pilot  plants  except  brackish  water  mem- 
brane systems  which  will  be  tested  at 
Roswell,  N.  Mex. 

The  fact  that  we  have  not  "made  the 
deserts  bloom,"  through  seawater  distil- 
lation, does  not  mean  that  we  should 
abandon  other  concepts  of  desalting. 
The  committee  bill  recognizes  this  prin- 
ciple and  very  properly  shifts  the  em- 
phasis to  other  areas  of  inquiry. 

I  believe  all  of  this  supports  my  view 
that  this  bill  warrants  the  support  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  I  urge  its 
passage. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  As  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  I  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Water  and  Power 
Resources  for  bringing  this  legislation  to 
the  floor. 

Over  the  last  5  years  this  project  has 
carried  appropriations  of  approximately 
$26  million.  Over  a  period  of  10  years  or 
more  it  has  averaged  out  a  little  better 
than  $22  million.  So  this  is  a  substantial 
reduction  from  what  the  program  has 
b^en.  As  the  gentleman  stated  it  is  a 
very  fine  progiam  and  a  necessary  pro- 
gram. I  hope  the  House  will  support  the 
bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  The 
chairman  of  our  full  committee  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  It  has  carried  in  the  last 
5  years  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $27  million.  We  are  asking  for  a  very 
meager  amount  to  carry  the  research 
which  should  be  done. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Wyatt)  . 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  to  my  colleagues  that  we  are  all 
now  very  much  aware  of  the  energy 
crisis.  I  think  this  is  something  that  is 
psu'amount  in  the  minds  of  most  of  us 


at  this  time.  We  are  now  headed  pell- 
mell  toward  what  we  should  call  a  water 
crisis,  smd  I  think  we  have  been  heading 
in  this  direction  for  some  time.  Unless 
we  use  the  foresight  that  should  have 
been  used  several  years  ago  in  cormection 
with  energy  problems,  we  are  going  to 
be  laced  with  a  crisis  in  the  supply  of 
water,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in 
tlie  world. 

The  fact  is,  we  do  face  a  worldwide 
fresh,  potable  water  shortage.  The 
theory  under  which  the  OSW  was  orig- 
inally conceived  was  that  it  would  do 
the  basic,  heavy  research  which  private 
industry  could  not,  and  could  not  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  imdertake,  to  the 
point  that  it  could  be  taken  over  by 
private  industry. 

Now,  in  the  fiash  distillation  process 
we  have  achieved  that  point.  The  OSW 
no  longer  will  be  proceeding  with  any 
heavy  expenditures  there. 

But  there  are  a  number  of  other  proc- 
esses which  need  to  be  further  explored 
and  in  considerable  detail. 

The  budget  request  before  the  Congress 
in  January  of  this  year  would  really  dis- 
mamtle  the  Office  of  Saline  Water.  Much 
of  the  work  that  has  been  done  would  he 
lost  down  the  drain.  I  believe  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  we  give  this  mod- 
est increase  to  the  OSW  so  that  they  can 
pursue  and  finalize  the  very  important 
work  they  have  done,  to  put  us  in  a  bet- 
ter position  to  solve  the  Nations  and  the 
world's  water  shortage. 

I  should  like  to  say  one  final  word. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  SaUne  Water,  Pat  O'Meara, 
the  taxpayers  of  this  coimtry  are  getting 
some  of  the  most  effective  and  efficient 
work  done  by  any  agency  I  am  familiar 
with  in  the  Federal  Government. 

I  beUeve  we  should  vote  confidence  to 
this  excellent  agency  and  permit  it  to 
continue  the  work  it  has  been  doing 
so  well  in  the  past  few  years,  and  prepare 
to  forestall  a  more  serious  crisis. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Camp)  . 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
make  clear  to  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress that  our  committee's  action  to  add 
$6.6  million  to  the  administration's  bill 
for  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  was  taken 
after  extensive  hearings,  after  question- 
ing many,  many  witnesses  who  wanted  to 
be  heard  on  the  matter.  These  witnesses 
emphasized  the  need  for  continued  re- 
search into  desalting  techniques. 

H.R.  5464,  as  amended  by  our  com- 
mittee, reflects  more  accurately  the 
needs  of  that  tremendous  part  of  the 
United  States  which  does  not  have  an 
ocean  shore  from  which  to  draw  water  by 
distillation  desalting. 

In  the  great  State  of  Oklahoma,  we 
have  two  great  resources — land  and 
water.  Our  land  base  is  finite;  we  cannot 
increase  the  number  of  acres  given  to  us. 
But  we  can  increase  the  amount  of  pot- 
able life-giving  water  available  to  us. 
The  average  Oklahoman  is  a  salty  char- 
acter; he  has  built  a  prosperous  State 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  His  salty  char- 
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acter  may  reflect,  in  part,  the  saline 
character  of  much  of  the  underground 
water  supplies  of  wes-em  Oklahoma.  Out 
in  Oklahoma  we  built  the  Foss  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  which  formed  a  huge  pool 
of  water — but  that  water  turned  out 
to  be  too  salty  to  drink.  Using  the  tech- 
nologies developed  by  the  Office  of  Sa- 
line Water,  we  designed  the  membrane 
desalting  plant  which  is  currently  under 
construction  at  Clinton,  Okla.  This  plant 
will  desalt  the  municipal  water  supply  for 
four  Oklahoma  cities — Clinton,  Bessie, 
Hobart  and  Cordell. 

Because  of  the  funding  and  the  di- 
rection which  the  U.S.  Congress  provided 
for  the  OflBce  of  Saline  Water,  this  tech- 
nology was  ready  to  render  drinkable 
the  salty  water  of  Foss  Reservoir  when  a 
growing  Oklahoma  needed  it. 

But  Oklahoma  Is  not  alone,  at  least 
half  of  these  United  States  have  tre- 
mendous underground  reserves  of  water 
which  must  be  desalted  to  make  them 
available  for  human  needs.  Some  of  this 
water  Is  simply  brackish,  containing  a 
light  load  of  dissolved  salts,  but  others 
have  a  terrific  loading  of  salt — as  in 
the  brine  coming  out  of  the  geothermal 
wells. 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  energy 
crisis,  but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
much  more  real  and  much  more  fright- 
ening specter  of  a  water  crisis — a  grow- 
ing shortage  of  this  absolutely  vital  ne- 
cessity. As  our  population  continues  to 
grow,  our  water  requirements  will  grow 
also.  We  must  find  the  technologies — 
before  the  emergency  is  upon  us — to 
render  salt  brines  drinkable,  to  purify 
the  brackish  waters  that  underline  the 
Great  Plains. 

Recognizing  these  future  needs  and 
being  acutely  aware  of  our  present  im- 
perative needs  for  more  and  better 
water  supplies,  our  committee  has  re- 
stored the  reverse  osmosis  high  re- 
covery test  bed  at  Roswell,  N.  Mex., 
which  was  eliminated  in  the  administra- 
tion's budget  request.  We  want  it  to  con- 
tinue the  valuable  work  which  led  di- 
rectly to  the  Foss  Reservoir  plant;  we 
want  it  to  continue  learning  how  to  get 
all  the  salt  out  of  a  water  supply,  with 
a  minlmimi  expenditure  of  energy  and 
dollars.  We  have  increased  the  research 
and  development  budget  to  provide  for 
essential  research  into  the  field  of  geo- 
thermal desalting,  which  will  provide 
both  water  supplies  and  energy.  Any 
source  of  desalted  water  which  will  pro- 
duce energy,  instead  of  spending  energy, 
ought  to  have  our  full  cooperation. 

We  have  restored  a  total  of  $6.6  mfl- 
lion  to  the  spartan  budget  authorization 
proposed  by  the  administration.  We  re- 
stored these  funds  because  they  are  a 
wise  and  prudent  investment  in  the  fu- 
ture of  America.  I  am  proud  to  support 
H.R.  5464,  as  amended,  and  I  urge  its 
passage. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Dellenback). 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Dellen- 
back) yield? 
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Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman    from    New    Mexico     (Mr. 

LUJAN) . 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  5464  a  bill  to  authorize 
fimds  for  continuing  the  work  of  the 
Office  of  Saline  Water. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  program 
started  the  cost  to  desalt  1,000  gallons 
of  sea  water  was  about  $7— today  the 
cost  for  desalting  1,000  gallons  of  sea 
water  is  around  $1  and  for  brackish 
water  about  35  cents. 

Our  work  has  been  productive  in  this 
area.  We  are  at  a  point  where  the  end 
of  this  program  is  in  sight  as  a  successful 
program. 

We  do  need  to  fund  it  at  the  $9  million 
level. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
one  of  the  great  needs  of  this  Nation  is 
increased  supplies  of  potable  water.  The 
Office  of  Saline  Water  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  of  dealing  with  this  need 
and  in  preparing  for  the  future  in  this 
particular  field.  Particularly  is  it  true  in 
the  area  of  research  and  development, 
where  great  work  has  been  done  in  sig- 
nificantly advancing  the  technology  of 
saline  and  brackish  water  conversion. 

Our  subcommittee  heard  absolutely  no 
testimony  against  continuing  authoriza- 
tions in  this  field.  The  only  question  is 
one  of  the  amount  of  such  authoriza- 
tions. 

Now,  far  too  often  every  one  of  us  who 
sits  on  an  authorizing  committee  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  amounts  which 
come  forward  in  authorization  bills  are 
speculative  amounts,  amounts  that  we 
think  would  be  nice  if  we  could  have 
them,  but  they  are  not  backed  up  by  hard 
data. 

That  is  not  the  case  in  this  particular 
instance.  Every  dollar  that  Is  called  for 
in  the  committee's  version  of  this  bill 
is  backed  up  by  specific  proposals  and  is 
backed  up  by  a  clear  understanding  that 
there  are  projects  calling  for  those  par- 
ticular dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  there  be  no  mis- 
understanding about  this.  We  are  not 
dealing  with  a  speculative  thing;  we  are 
not  dealing  with  speculation.  We  are  not 
dealing  here  with  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  these  dollars  can  be  solidly,  affir- 
matively and  valuably  used  for  the  type 
of  research  and  development  which  badly 
needs  to  be  done.  It  is  clear  that  those 
dollars  can  be  so  used.  It  is  a  question 
of  whether  or  not  we  should  go  forward 
with  these  particular  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hearing  record  Is 
available  as  to  the  needs  that  are  demon- 
strated. The  report  deals  with  specifics 
in  this  particular  regard. 

Essentially,  I  say  this :  The  problem  is 
great.  The  need  in  this  area,  as  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Wyatt)  said  earlier,  is  growing.  We  have 
a  "sleeper"  here  in  the  way  of  serious 
trouble  down  the  road  If  today,  while  we 
still  have  time,  we  do  not  go  forward 
with  research  and  development  in  this 
field. 

Now,  if  we  talk  in  terms  of  percentage 
increase,  the  percentages  soimd  as  if  we 


have  substantially  Increased  what  was 
called  for  in  the  basic  bill.  And  in  tenns 
of  percentages  that  is  absolutely  correct. 
If  we  deal  in  terms  of  dollars,  however, 
we  are  not  here  dealing  with  a  massive 
deficit;  we  are  dealing  here  with  the 
expenditure  or  the  proposed  expenditure 
of  reasonable  amoimts,  particularly  when 
measured  against  the  needs  in  this  par- 
ticular area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  talking  just 
about  the  needs  of  the  Northwest  or  of 
the  West;  we  are  talking  about  needs  for 
our  country  nationwide.  We  should  here 
today  authorize  every  dollar  called  for  in 
the  committee's  version  of  this  bill. 

The  subcommittee  which  listened  to 
the  testimony  brought  before  it,  when  it 
finally  came  to  mark  up,  voted  17  to  1  in 
favor  of  this  full  amount. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlemen has  expired. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman.. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  full  committee 
when  we  went  into  a  discussion  of  the 
specifics  of  this,  there  was  again  only 
one  negative  vote.  So  it  was  an  almost 
unanimous  action  of  the  subcommittee 
and  it  was  an  almost  unanimous  action 
of  the  full  committee.  And  that  nega- 
tive vote  was  from  a  supporter  of  the 
Office  of  Saline  Water,  our  respected 
colleague  from  California  (Mr.  Hosmer) 
whose  judgment  is  normally  very  sound, 
but  in  this  particular  instance  I  suggest 
his  judgment  is  wrong.  This  is  borne  out 
by  the  bipartisan  action  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  bipartisan  action  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  the  strong- 
est possible  support  today  of  no  reduc- 
tions being  made  in  the  amount  called 
for  by  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee,  and  call  for  support  of  the 
committee's  amendment  as  It  Is  be- 
fore us. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nevada 

(Mr.  TOWELL). 

Mr.  TOWELL  of  Nevada.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, since  I  took  office  on  January  3,  the 
subcommittees  and  full  committees  I 
have  served  on  and  by  the  votes  we  have 
taken  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, it  seems  in  each  instance  we 
are  merely  voting  through  the  committee 
system  to  deal  with  a  crisis,  to  put  out  a 
fire  that  is  burning  today,  with  very  little 
thought  being  given  to  what  is  happening 
5  years,  10  years,  15,  and  20  years  from 
now. 

I  say  to  you— and  this  has  been  men- 
tioned by  some  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
matter  of  the  energy  crisis — that  if  this 
House  15  or  20  years  ago  had  been  paying 
attention  to  the  energy  crisis  and  the 
fuel  and  power  shortages,  we  would  not 
be  in  the  situation  we  are  in  today. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  you  to  vote 
In  favor  of  the  committee  bill  and  in 
favor  of  full  funding  for  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water  so  that  we  do  not  find  our- 
selves with  a  critical  water  shortage  in 
the  years  ahead. 
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In  many  of  the  areas  of  the  West  you 
will  find  we  are  already  moving  into  that 
stage  of  shortage.  Yet  we  have  water 
which  with  research  can  be  developed 
and  can  be  used  economically  for  crops, 
for  populations,  for  industry  and  used 
wisely  on  all  of  those  fronts. 

So  I  hope  you  will  all  sincerely  con- 
sider this  bill  and  realize  that  we  have  a 
chance  to  think  to  the  future  and  not 
merely  put  a  fire  out  today.  We  have  a 
chance  to  think  ahead  and  do  something 
to  avoid  a  crisis  in  1983  and  in  1993  by 
voting  in  favor  of  this  bill  today. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TOWELL  of  Nevada.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman^ 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  timely  presentation 
here  today  and  join  with  him. 

I  would  like  to  advise  him  that  if  he 
would  like  to  look  at  the  Record  of  15 
years  ago,  I  was  on  this  fioor  speaking  of 
the  energy  crisis  and  speaking  about  our 
doing  away  with  the  oil  quota  system, 
but  it  fell  on  deaf  ears  at  that  time. 
Therefore  I  shall  listen  to  the  gentleman 
today  and  vote  with  him. 

Mr.  TOWELL  of  Nevada.  Thank  you. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  there  was  somebody 
doing  that  here  at  that  time. 

Mr.  H<3SMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  HiNSHAw) . 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  5464.  Shakespeare  once 
said  "What  is  past  Is  prologue."  This 
thought  Is  worth  keeping  in  mind  when- 
ever we  are  called  upon  to  consider  the 
future  of  any  Federal  program. 

The  Office  of  Saline  Water  was  es- 
tablished 20  years  ago  to  foster  the  de- 
velopment of  desalting  technology  to 
meet  the  water  needs  of  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing nation.  During  these  two  decades, 
the  OfBce  of  Saline  Water  has  spent 
nearly  $270  million.  As  a  result,  the  tech- 
nology for  large-scale  desalting  is  at 
hand,  although  in  many  areas  of  pos- 
sible development  the  costs  of  desalted 
water  are  not  yet  competitive. 

Today,  the  worldwide  use  of  desalt- 
ing in  relatively  small  plants  is  impres- 
sive. As  of  January  1971,  there  were  688 
distillation  plants  with  a  capacity  of 
more  than  290  million  gallons  per  day, 
54  membrane  process  plants  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  nearly  14  million  gallons, 
and  crystallization  process  plants  with 
total  capacity  of  300,000  gallons  per  day. 
This  amounts  to  more  than  300  million 
gallons  per  day  of  useful  water  that 
would  not  have  existed  were  it  not  for 
research  and  development  efforts  of  the 
Office  of  Saline  Water.  Additions  to 
this  worldwide  system  are  estimated  to 
have  raised  today's  total  capacity  to 
about  440  million  gallons  per  day.  In 
Fountain  Valley.  Orange  Coimty,  Cali- 
fornia, which  is  near  my  congressional 
district  in  Southern  California,  a  sea 
water  distillation  module  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  3  million  gallons  per  day  nears 
completion. 

As  I  have  said,  desalted  water  In  many 
areas  may  not  yet  be  able  to  compete 
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economically  with  regular  water  sources, 
but  the  OSW's  past  achievements  in  this 
area  can  give  us  confidence  that  future 
water  costs  can  be  sharply  reduced. 
Twenty  years  ago,  the  rock-bottom  price 
for  desalted  water  was  about  $7  per  1,000 
gallons  at  todays  prices.  Today,  the  same 
thousand  gallons  can  be  bought  for  $1 
if  the  original  water  was  from  the  sea, 
and  50  cents  per  thousand  gallons  from 
brackish  water  plants.  When  we  look  at 
the  prices  of  other  vital  products,  such  as 
beef,  gasoline,  lettuce,  electricity  and 
clothing,  we  can't  help  but  marvel  that 
so  much  has  been  accomplished  in  only 
two  decades. 

There  are  those  in  Congress  and  in 
the  executive  branch  who  see  these  ac- 
complishments as  good  reason  to  phase 
out  the  Office  of  Saline  Water,  but  I  sug- 
gest that  their  well-intentioned  budget- 
cutting  is  misdirected.  The  time  is  cer- 
tainly ripe  to  put  a  number  of  poorly  con- 
ceived, unproductive  Federal  programs  to 
death,  but  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  is 
a  productive  program.  There  are  still 
more  mountains  to  climb  in  the  desalt- 
ing field  and  OSW's  past  is  an  admirable 
prologue  to  a  brilliant  future  in  which  de- 
salting technology  can  serve  more  than 
a  water  supply  function. 

These  new  functions  include  desalting 
contaminated  ground  or  surface  waters 
as  well  as  certain  municipal  and  indus- 
trial waste  waters.  This  would  be  par- 
ticularly attractive  in  areas  where  waste- 
water reuse  is  practicable  and  in  situa- 
tions where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
remove  all  pollutants  from  waste  water 
before  returning  the  water  to  the  natural 
environment. 

In  summation,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
restate  Shakespeare's  admonition  that 
past  Is  prologue.  The  Office  of  Saline 
Water  has  an  admirable  record  and  an 
equally  admirable  future  if  we  act  wisely 
today  in  opposing  efforts  to  phase  out 
this  program. 

I  urge  a  yes  vote  on  H.R.  5464. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Cronin). 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  legislation.  Avco  Corp., 
which  is  located  in  my  district,  has  been 
a  leader  In  developing  a  new  freezing 
process  through  technology  developed  by 
the  aerospace  Industry.  Our  committee 
had  a  chance  to  visit  Avco  and  see 
first  hand  what  they  are  doing.  They  are 
perfecting  a  system  for  desalting  water 
that  reduces  by  one-half  the  water  treat- 
ment cost  while  using  one-third  the 
energy.  Includes  a  resource  recovery  sys- 
tem, and  yet  is  compact  enough  to  fit  In 
a  trailer-truck.  This  system  can — and, 
with  fundlnr.  will — ^be  applied  to  Indus- 
trial waste  treatment  and  water  pollution 
as  well  as  desalinization. 

Avco  is  only  $500,000  away  from  provid- 
ing the  technology  required  to  solve  oxxr 
Nation's  water  purification  problems.  The 
Federal  Government  has  invested  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  the  desalinization  pro- 
gram, and  yet  we  are  now  curtailing  our 
efforts  at  the  very  moment  when  we  need 
Federal  assistance  most  to  retain  our 


technological  leadership  in  this  field  and 
when  water  pollution  and  waste  treat- 
ment are  national  objectives. 

Avco — and  others  in  the  field — have 
made  significant  contributions,  not  only 
to  the  United  States,  but  to  the  interna- 
tional problem  of  water  purification. 

Desalinization  is  a  world  market.  How- 
ever, Japan  is  presently  accelerating  its 
desalinization  program,  and  the  Arabs 
have  budgeted  and  are  spending  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  annually  for 
plants  which  will  be  completed  by  1980. 
This  one  project — for  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  money — could  help  capture 
this  large  market  and  return  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  a  positive 
balance  of  payments  in  our  international 
trade. 

The  Office  of  Saline  Water  is  the  only 
agency  currently  funding  the  develop- 
ment of  such  technology.  The  Office  of 
Saline  Water  can  economically  solve  the 
problems  of  drinking  water  and  indus- 
trial waste  treatment.  This  effort  de- 
serves our  continued  support,  and  I  urge 
the  support  of  my  colleagxies  in  passage 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consvune. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  was 
Introduced  as  a  result  of  an  executive 
communication  requesting  that  $2.52 
million  in  new  moneys  be  added  to  about 
$6.75  million  in  carryover  fimds  to  give 
OSW  a  total  fiscal  year  1974  budget  of 
$9.2  million.  In  committee,  amendments 
were  added  for  another  $6.6  million,  for 
a  total  budgetary  authority  of  $15.8  mil- 
lion. That  was  added  by  way  of  a  com- 
mittee amendment,  which  we  will  have 
before  us  shortly  to  vote  up  or  to  vote 
down. 

The  committee  amendment  represents 
140  percent  of  the  administration's  re- 
quest for  the  total  OSW  budgetary  au- 
thority, and. 264  percent  of  the  adminis- 
tration's request  for  new  money  author- 
ization. Those  are  pretty  healthy  figures. 

What  we  are  seeing  before  us  today 
is  bureaucracy  in  the  throes  of  survival, 
because  it  is  planned  to  cut  out  this  pro- 
gram that  has  been  going  on  for  21  years 
now,  and  which  has  served  its  purpose 
well,  but  It  has  completed  that  purpose, 
so  let  us  give  the  taxpayers  a  break.  Get 
the  bureaucrats  and  the  contractors  who 
are  living  off  of  this  program  out  of  their 
pockets. 

So  what  has  happened?  As  has  been 
Indicated,  40  of  these  people  who  are  con- 
tractors and  suppliers  for  the  Office  of 
Stdine  Water,  or  for  the  bureaucrats  of 
the  Office  of  Saline  Water,  whose  posi- 
tion at  the  Federal  trough  is  being  en- 
dangered, were  corralled  and  brought 
down  here  to  try  to  convince  the  Mem- 
bers that  the  fate  of  the  Nation  depends 
upon  this  $6.6  million. 

I  was  referred  to  as  being  "mistaken" 
several  minutes  ago.  Let  me  tell  the 
Members  I  have  been  in  this  technical 
area  for  a  long,  long  time,  and  I  can  spot 
anybody  who  is  coming  around  to  try  to 
get  another  handout.  Believe  me,  one 
can  spot  those,  all  over  the  Office  of  Sa- 
line Water,  if  one  has  got  the  eyes  to  do 
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It  is  time  to  cut  off  this  program.  There 
always  comes  a  time  to  cut  off  any  pro- 
gram, and  tiiat  is  tlie  time  wlien  its  orig- 
inal function  lias  been  accomplished. 

Today  we  can  desalt  water  in  this  coun- 
try and  all  over  around  the  world  on  an 
economic  basis  where  the  price  of  water 
Is  high  enough  to  justify  it.  There  are  not 
any  technological  break-throughs  that 
have  to  be  made.  There  are  not  any  mil- 
lions or  any  billions  of  dollars  that  have 
to  be  poui-ed  into  this  program.  We  have 
done  that.  We  have  put  a  quarter  of  a  oil- 
lion  dollars  in  this,  and  we  have  gotten 
our  return. 

If  the  Members  want  to  suck  along 
with  these  bureaucrats,  just  go  ahead 
and  vote  for  this  committee  amendment. 
It  is  time  to  set  them  up  on  their  feet 
and  let  this  industry  do  the  job  that  we 
have  subsidized  thus  far. 

Vote  against  the  amendment,  but  do 
it  with  one's  eyes  wide  open.  Realize  that 
if  the  Members  vote  to  put  this  $6.6  mil- 
lion in,  the  primary  purpose  in  doing  so 
is  to  keep  that  OSW  bmeaucracy  alive. 
That  is  why  they  have  been  down  here 
for  this  mmey.  Unless  we  vote  against 
the  amendment,  they  will  get  it. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  vote  "no"  on 
this  amendment  when  it  comes  up. 

Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  from 
the  earliest  times,  when  our  residents 
conducted  rain  dances,  to  the  present  day 
when  professional  rainmakers  seek  mois- 
ture from  the  clouds,  an  adequate  water 
supply  has  been  one  of  the  basic  prob- 
lems of  the  Southwest. 

In  my  home  State  of  New  Mexico 
ground  waters  are  our  principal  source 
of  supply  and  with  each  pa.sstng  year  we 
are  faced  with  the  reality  that  someday 
we  will  not  have  sufQcient  water  to  meet 
our  needs  unless  other  sources  are  found. 

It  is  ironic  that  under  our  land  is  a 
quantity  of  water  of  such  vast  propor- 
tions that  if  we  ever  can  find  an  eco- 
nomical means  to  convert  it  to  fresh 
water,  we  will  have  more  water  than  we 
ever  dreamed. 

It  is  with  this  background  that  I  want 
to  express  my  support  for  passage  of 
H.R.  5464  which  authorizes  fiscal  year 
1974  appropriations  for  the  saline  water 
program  of  the  Department  of  Interior. 

Nearly  75  percent  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face Is  covered  with  water  of  which  97 
percent  is  ocean  salt  water.  Two  and  one- 
half  percent  of  the  water  supply  is  com- 
posed of  the  less  salty  brackish  water 
and  the  frozen  waters  of  the  polar  re- 
gions. This  leaves  one-half  percent  of  the 
available  water  for  the  fresh  water  needs 
of  the  world. 

Continued  Federal  research  on  eco- 
nomical conversion  of  brackish  water  is 
not  only  Important  to  the  people  of  the 
southwest,  but  could  provide  the  answer 
for  the  future  freshwater  needs  of  the 
entire  Nation.  It  Is  no  secret  that  the 
water  needs  of  the  United  States  has 
grown  rapidly.  Where  we  now  use  400 
billion  gallons  per  day,  it  is  estimated 
this  need  will  double  by  1980. 

Since  1952,  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  the  prime  stimulus  in  develop- 
ing the  necessary  technology  to  produce 
freshwater  at  a  reasonable  cost.  In  the 
last  10  years  progress  in  desalination  re- 
search has  reached  the  point  that  we  are 
said  to  be  on  the  verge  of  a  breakthrough 


which  would  allow  large-scale  production 
of  freshwater  from  previously  xinusable 
sources. 

The  Saline  Water  Test  FacUity  at  Ros- 
wcll,  N.  Mex.,  has  provided  a  central  loca- 
tion for  the  test  and  evaluation  of  brack- 
ish water  desalting  and  contains  blend- 
ing facilities  to  simulate  the  various 
ground  waters  found  through  the  United 
States.  The  center,  completed  in  1970, 
is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  this  Nation 
end  lias  recently  undergone  extensive 
improvements  in  preparation  for  testing 
of  a  high -recovery  reverse  osmosis  test 
bed  plant. 

One  important  advantage  of  the  re- 
verse osmosis  process  over  other  meth- 
ods is  the  smaller  cmount  of  energy  re- 
quired. In  view  of  tlie  energy  shortage 
this  should  be  a  prime  consideration  In 
assigning  priorities  for  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  water  research. 

Significant  advances  have  been  made 
in  the  area  of  converting  brackish  water 
and,  in  my  opinion,  the  investment  could 
be  a  bargain  for  the  taxpayer.  The  return, 
however,  will  not  be  realized  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  abandons  the  project 
at  this  critical  juncture  in  development. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  growth,  development,  and  improve- 
ment of  the  national  well-being  depends 
upon  the  availability  of  essential  re- 
sources. Water,  the  most  common  and 
most  abundant  of  all  raw  materials,  is 
one  of  these  essential  resources.  Abun- 
dant as  it  is,  however,  water  must  be 
processed  and  cleaned  in  order  to  be 
made  available  for  consumption.  Al- 
though the  demand  for  clean  drinking 
water  is  currently  being  met  in  most  res- 
idential, industrial,  and  the  agricultural 
regions  of  the  Nation,  future  growth  and 
development  of  the  United  States  calls 
for  the  availability  of  water  in  areas 
where  it  is  a  scarce  resource.  Develop- 
ment of  arid  regions  for  agricultural 
purposes,  development  of  sea  coasts  for 
massive  habitation  and  the  satisfaction 
of  fresh  water  demands  for  crowded  ur- 
ban areas  all  depend  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  technology  which  can  economi- 
cally provide  water  in  increasing  amounts 
to  all  sectors  of  the  Nation,  regardless 
of  climate,  geography,  or  terrain. 

The  saline  water  program  offers  the 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  further  the 
development  of  alternative  and  addi- 
tional sources  of  consumable  water. 
Since  it  was  first  funded  in  1952,  the 
Office  of  Saline  Water  has  done  much 
to  advance  the  technological  know-how 
concerning  salt  water  conversion.  In  the 
past  two  decades,  the  OSW  has  placed  an 
emphasis  on  distillation  for  the  conver- 
sion of  sea  water.  The  efforts  of  this 
research  will  be  climaxed  lat€r  this  year 
when  the  Orange  County,  Calif.,  distilla- 
tion plant  will  begin  production  of  water 
to  the  potential  capacity  of  15  million 
gallons  a  day.  Furthermore,  the  sea 
water  conversion  technology  now  pro- 
vides water  for  areas  where  there  is  no 
alternative.  The  process  of  sea  water 
conversion  is  now  commercially  feasible 
and  water  can  now  be  produced  through 
plants  which  can  provide  essential  and 
cheap  water  for  needy  areas. 

The  authorization  for  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water  will  provide  for  continued 
investigation  into  possible  methods  of 


sea  water  and  brackish  water  conversion. 
This  program  has  been  weighed  heavily 
toward  the  distillation  of  sea  water  but, 
with  the  application  of  this  process  to- 
ward cheap  water  production,  has  shift- 
ed toward  sea  water  reverse  osmosis 
technology  which,  according  to  prelimi- 
nary investigations,  is  shown  to  have  a 
promising  future  for  commercial  applica- 
tion. H.R.  5464  will  allow  for  develop- 
ment in  this  area  and  will  also  allow  for 
continued  research  into  brackish  water 
reverse  osmosis,  electrodialysis,  freezing, 
ion  exchange  and  piezodialysis,  all  of 
which  will  enhance  the  water  conversion 
technology  and  will  expand  the  Nation's 
ability  to  utilize  its  water  resources. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  I  have  long  been  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  the  Nation's 
capacity  to  produce  adequate  supplies  of 
essential  resources.  I  have  long  been  con- 
cerned with  the  growing  resource  scarcity 
end  have  often  encouraged  the  develop- 
ment of  an  increased  ability  to  produce 
enough  water  to  meet  the  Nation's  de- 
mand. H.R.  5464  provides  the  authority 
for  the  OSW  to  further  expand  the  na- 
tional water  technology,  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  protection  of  the  overall 
environment,  searches  for  inexpensive 
techniques  and  will  help  to  insure  the 
continuation  of  the  national  well-being. 
H.R.  5464,  the  authorization  for  the 
saline  water  program,  deserves  to  be  ap- 
proved by  Congress. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  5464 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
l3  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Saline  Water  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1971  (85  Stat.  159),  during  fiscal 
year  1974,  the  sum  of  $2,527,000  to  remain 
available  until  expended  as  follows: 

(1)  Research  and  development  expense, 
including  design,  construction,  acquisition, 
modification,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
saline  water  conversion  test  beds,  test  facili- 
ties, and  modules,  not  more  than  $927,000; 
and 

(2)  Administration  and  coordination,  not 
more  than  $1,600,000. 

Exjjendltures  and  obligations  under  para- 
graph (1)  may  be  increased  by  not  more 
than  10  per  centum  and  expenditures  and 
obligations  under  paragraph  (2)  may  be  in- 
creased by  not  more  than  2  per  centum,  if 
any  such  Increase  under  either  paragraph  is 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  decreitse 
under  the  other  paragraph.  Funds  author- 
ized and  appropriated  prior  to  fiscal  year 
1974  for  any  purpose  under  the  Saline  Water 
Conservation  Act  of  1971  may  be  obligated 
and  expended  for  any  purpose  specified  in 
paragraph  (1)  and  shall  remain  avaUable 
until  expended. 

Sec.  2.  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  section  1  of  this  Act 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
additional  or  supplemental  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary  for  Increases  in  salary,  pay, 
retirement,  or  other  employee  benefits  au- 
thorized by  law,  or  other  nondiscretionary 
costs. 

Sec.  3.  For  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
June  30,  1974,  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  bo 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
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Saline  Water  Conversion  Act  of  1971.  Funds 
so  appropriated  may  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  (during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMnTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment : 

Page  \,  beginning  on  line  3,  strike  out  all 
of  section  1  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

That  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Saline 
Water  Conversion  Act  of  1971  (85  Stat.  159), 
during  fiscal  year  1974,  the  sum  of  $9,127,000 
to  remain  avaUable  until  expended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Research  expense,  not  more  than 
$2,000,000; 

(2)  Development  expense,  not  more  than 
$3,200,000; 

(3)  Design,  construction,  acqiiisition. 
modification,  operation  and  maintenance  of 
saline  water  conversion  test  beds  and  test 
facilities,   not   more   than   $1,350,000; 

(4)  Design,  construction,  acquisition, 
modification,  operation  and  maintenance  of 
saline  water  conversion  modules,  not  more 
than  $677,000;  and 

(5)  Administration  and  coordinktion,  not 
more  than  $1,900,000. 

(b)  Funds  authorized  and  appropriated 
prior  to  fiscal  year  1974  for  any  piu-poee 
\mder  the  Saline  Water  Conversion  Act  of 
1971  may  be  obligated  and  expended  as 
follows,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law: 

(1)  Research  expense,  $2,400,000: 

(2)  Development  expense,  $400,000; 

(3)  Design,  construction,  acquisition, 
modification,  operation  and  maintenance  of 
saline  water  conversion  test  beds  and  facili- 
ties, $2,000,000;  and 

(4)  Design,  construction,  acquisition, 
modification,  operation  and  maintenance  of 
saline  water  conversion  modules,  $1,875,094. 

(c)  Expenditures  and  obligations  under 
paragraphs  (1),  (2).  (3)  and  (4)  of  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  may  be  In- 
creased by  not  more  than  10  per  centum  and 
expenditures  and  obligations  under  para- 
graph (5)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may  be  increased  by  not  more  than  2  per 
centum,  if  any  such  increase  under  any  para- 
graph is  accompanied  by  an  equal  decrease 
In  expenditures  and  obligations  under  one 
or  more  of  the  other  paragraphs. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendment  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRIVJAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  amazing  develop- 
ment of  American  economic  and  Indus- 
trial strength  has  been  the  genius  and 
enterprise  of  its  citizens  combined  with 
their  willlngess  to  make  public  invest- 
ment in  technological  research.  The  fields 
of  agriculture,  industrial  productioa 
communications,  transportation,  and 
power  production  owe  much  of  their 
present   viability   to   publicly  provided 


"seed  money"  in  the  early  stages  of  their 
development.  This  seed  money  was  vital. 

But  a  second  factor  has  also  been  vital 
to  American  success.  That  factor  has 
been  the  prompt  withdrawal  from  these 
areas  of  subsidy  as  soon  as  possible.  It 
is  neither  proper  nor  productive  to  in- 
definitely finance  and  super\'ise  bur- 
geoning private  industries. 

Once  the  basic  research  and  develop- 
ment has  been  taken  care  of,  the  indus- 
try is  expected  to  sink  or  swim  on  its 
own  merits  in  a  free  enterprise  society. 
That  has  been  the  American  success 
formula  and  we  ought  not  to  abandon 
it  now. 

The  saline  water  industry  is  a  salient 
case  in  point  on  this  score  right  here 
and  now  as  we  make  this  kind  of  de- 
cision concerning  it.  Since  the  beginning 
or  direct  Federal  involvement  to  pro- 
mote desalting  and  saline  technology 
and  industrial  development,  beginning 
in  1952.  approximately  $267  million  has 
been  .spent  by  the  Office  of  Saline  Water, 
first  primarily  by  contract  research  and 
development,  and  more  lately  by  more  di- 
rect operations  by  the  Office  Itself. 

On  the  whole,  this  agency  has  done 
an  outstanding  job.  I  have  supported  its 
programs  up  until  today,  but  today.  20 
years  later,  the  desalting  industry  is  def- 
initely here  to  stay  on  an  economically 
viable  basis.  Now  the  time  is  ripe  for  the 
fledgling  to  be  kicked  out  of  the  nest. 
The  demand  for  potable  water  and  the 
commercial  viability  of  several  desalt- 
ing processes  are  enough  to  attract  re- 
search and  development  capital  from  the 
private  sector  in  the  years  ahead.  Throw- 
ing more  Goverrunent  dollars  into  the 
program  is  totally  unwarranted.  All  It  will 
do  is  perpetuate  an  Interior  Department 
bureaucracy  at  a  time  when  that  bu- 
reaucracy should  be  pruned. 

Tlie  bill  we  have  before  us  was  Intro- 
duced as  a  result  of  an  Executive  com- 
munication requesting  that  some  $2.52 
million  in  new  moneys  be  added  to  some 
$6.75  million  in  carry  over  fimds.  This 
would  be  ballooned  by  the  amendment 
before  us,  and  I  urge  defeat  of  It.  I  would 
increase  the  administration's  request  by 
$6.6  million. 

It  is  unconscionable  for  this  Congress 
to  stoke  the  fires  of  inflation  by  extend- 
ing new  money  authorization  requests 
when  they  are  not  needed,  and  when  the 
only  purpose  is  to  support  the  continued 
easy  existence  of  a  large  bureaucracy.  If 
other  committees  treated  other  programs 
this  way  the  resulting  level  of  Federal 
spending  would  break  the  economic  back 
of  American  society.  How  much  in  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  do  the  Members'  con- 
stituents pay?  Divide  that  amoimt  into 
the  $6.6  miUion  and  Members  will  find 
out  how  many  American  citizens  total 
income  pajmients  are  going  to  be  wiped 
out  by  the  committee  amendment  before 
us.  I  think  it  Is  imconscionable  to  do  that 
kind  of  thing  to  those  people  for  this  il- 
logical purpose. 

If.  by  voting  for  this  massive  spending 
Increase  Congress  abdicates  its  respon- 
sibility to  maintain  control  over  Federal 
spending,  we  will  ultimately  surrender 
our  functional  power  to  do  so.  Each  time 
we  set  the  stage  for  an  Executive  veto 
or  impoimdment  by  supporting  irrespon- 
sible funding  levels  for  pet  programs,  we 
risk  weakening  congressional  authority 


over  the  very  programs  we  seek  to 
strengthen.  In  this  particular  case  we 
ought  not  to  risk  these  consequences  to 
subsidize  a  mature  industry  that  needs  no 
subsidy  and  to  retain  on  the  public  pay- 
roll those  who  are  no  longer  required  by 
the  Nation's  interest. 

Those  who  are  competent  will  be  re- 
tained to  take  care  of  building  the  Colo- 
rado River  desalting  project. 

The  fact  that  the  other  body  today 
voted  for  the  bloated  sized  bill  here 
sought  to  be  passed  ought  to  be  a  warn- 
ing to  every  single  person  in  this  body  to 
watch  out  for  a  Treasury  raid. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  SMrrn). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, does  the  gentleman  feel  that  the 
continuation  of  the  work  of  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water  to  the  extent  of  the  money 
on  hand  and  the  amoimt  requested  In 
the  communication  is  justified? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  certainly  support  the 
way  the  bill  was  recommended  by  the 
administration  before  this  amendment 
was  pi'oposed. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gross  and 
by  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Hosker  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  the  position 
he  has  taken  today  in  trying  to  bring  a 
measure  of  fiscal  sanity  to  this  program. 

I  want  to  repeat  what  I  said  earlier 
this  afternoon  on  the  House  floor,  that 
there  is  going  to  be  a  realization  here 
some  one  of  these  days  that  the  dollar 
is  worth  31  cents  and  becoming  more 
valueless  as  Congress  continues  to  spend 
money  which  we  do  not  have  for  things 
with  which  we  can  dispense,  thus  feed- 
ing the  cancer  of  inflation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  pointed  out  a 
little  while  ago  that  it  is  estimated  Con- 
gress will  have  to  appropriate  in  fiscal 
1974  $27,500,000,000  to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  Federal  debt,  Ten  years  ago,  in  1964. 
the  interest  on  the  Federal  debt  was 
$10  billion.  It  is  now  nearly  triple  that 
amount. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  The  gentleman  Is  right. 
This  is  a  fiscal  sanity  vote,  and  nothing 
else.  I  urge  that  the  Members  vote  no. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  listened  with  in- 
terest to  our  colleagues  from  California 
(Mr.  HosMER),  and  hjs  plea  for  voting 
against  this  committee  amendment. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  he  said  he  sup- 
ports the  administration's  measure  which 
has  In  it  his  pet  project  to  take  care  of 
all  of  the  water  that  was  going  to  come 
from  the  use  of  geothermal  steam?  And, 
the  one  that  has  In  it  Califcmia's  pet 
project  to  improve  the  Colorado  River 
so  that  we  could  take  care  of  our  com- 
mitment to  our  neighbors  in  the  Republic 
of  Mexico  to  the  south. 
Then,  he  said  we  should  vote  against 
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the  committee  amendment  to  get  rid  of 
a  bloated  biu-eaucracy. 

Members  of  the  House,  is  there  any 
more  bloated  bui-eaucracy  than  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission?  I  want  to 
tell  the  Members  that  I  have  heard  the 
gentleman  who  preceded  me  in  the  well, 
stand  here  year  after  year  and  argue 
against  cutting  the  AEC  budget  when 
some  of  us  tried  to  make  just  a  little  bitty 
cut  in  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars being  put  into  the  atomic  energy 
program.  And  when  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  said  they  had  their  pro- 
gram ready  for  production  of  electricity 
and  all  they  needed  was  one  experimen- 
tal station,  they  came  i  and  got  it  in 
last  year's  budget,  they  have  it  in  this 
year's  budget  and  they  will  have  it  in 
next  year's  budget  for  a  couple  hundred 
million  dollars  Tor  his  pet  projects. 

Now,  if  the  gentleman's  purpose  were 
sincere  and  he  were  cutting  out  money 
In  every  program,  there  might  be  some 
credence  to  it. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  wiU  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  make  a  couple  of  corrections.  First, 
there  is  nothing  in  here  to  take  care  of 
the  Colorado  River  water;  nor  is  there 
anything  in  here  that  will  take  care  of 
geothermal  steam,  despite  what  the 
gentleman  says. 

As  far  as  the  atomic  energy  author- 
ization is  concerned,  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  will  be  delighted  to  know 
that  this  year  it  is  being  cut  2.7  percent 
over  last  year. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  Is  2.7  percent. 
Mr.  HOSMER.  I  do  not  see  that  any 
derogation  of  my  motives  has  a  blasted 
tWng  to  do  with  the  merits  of  this  argu- 
ment. 

BIT.  SAYLOR.  All  I  can  teU  the  gentle- 
man Is  I  am  willing  to  have  this  pro- 
gram cut  2.7  percent  below  last  year, 
and  we  would  have  a  lot  more  in  It  than 
the  committee  allowed  this  year. 

The  committee  heard  from  the  people 
In  the  executive  branch  downtown,  we 
heard  from  the  people  in  the  industry, 
and  we  heard  from  interested  Members 
of  Congress.  They  were  unanimous  in 
telling  us  that  we  should  increase  the 
amount  of  money  we  put  in.  And  we  did. 
I  hope  the  committee  amendment  will 
be  sustained. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  dealing  with  a 
very  real  problem  here,  a  problem  of 
research  and  development  to  reclaim  and 
utilize  some  of  the  waters  that  are  found 
In  the  United  States  of  America.  In  many 
areas  we  are  very  short. 

We  started  out  with  a  much  larger 
program.  We  have  completed  a  good  deal 
of  this  program.  We  admit  that  the  dis- 
tillation processes  have  been  completed. 
The  state  of  the  art  and  technology  are 
on  the  shelf  for  industry  and  public  and 
private  water  users  to  use. 

In  this  amendment  we  have  added  $2 
million  in  the  field  of  research,  $2.8  mil- 
lion in  the  field  of  development,  $1.1 
million  for  test  beds,  nothing  for  mod- 
ules, and  $300,000  for  administration. 


I  want  to  say  that  this  gives  congres- 
sional control  over  the  program  that  is 
going  to  be  allowed  in  this  bill  in  the 
categories. 

We  also  perfected  another  amend- 
ment, a  second  amendment,  to  close  the 
open  ended  aspects  of  this  bill. 

In  the  overall,  the  breakdown  of  the 
categories  as  reported — tliis  is  all  funds- 
carryovers,  new  money  and  what  we 
added — the  figures  for  research  is  $2 
million,  for  development  $3.2  million, 
for  test  beds  $1,350,000,  for  modules 
$677,000  and  for  admhiistration  $1.9 
million. 

I  also  want  to  say  to  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  that  the  total  program 
amounts  to  this:  Research,  $4.4  million; 
development,  $3.6  million;  test  beds,  $3,- 
350,000;  modules  $2,552,094— most  of 
that  is  to  dismantle,  salvage  and  clear 
up  the  sites  and  turn  them  back — and 
administration,  $1.9  million. 

Where  is  this  money  going  to  be  spent? 
It  is  going  to  be  spent  in  San  Diego, 
Calif.  It  is  going  to  be  spent  in  Orange 
County,  Calif.  It  is  going  to  be  spent  in 
Roswell,  N.  Mex.;  in  Preeport,  Tex.;  in 
Wrightsville  Beach,  N.C.;  at  various 
field  stations,  contractor  facilities,  and 
for  headquarters  staff. 

I  WEint  to  say  that  the  staff  is  down 
to  78  members  at  the  present  time,  78 
employees.  They  have  sufficient  exper- 
tise in  those  78  people  to  carry  this  pro- 
gram forward  and  to  do  the  job  that 
this  bill  with  its  amendment  asks  for. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  Office 
of  Saline  Water.  I  have  watched  all  but 
one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Office  of  Sa- 
line Water,  and  I  believe  we  have  had 
a  very  good  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  have  today  is 
the  best  performance  we  have  had  since 
the  Office  was  created.  This  Office  was 
created,  or  the  legislation  was  offered 
and  perfected  by  the  late  Senator 
Clair  Engle  when  he  was  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  this  about 
the  public  agency  people  who  come  in  to 
testify,  the  private  sector  people  who 
come  in  to  testify,  and  others  who  were 
just  interested  scientists,  physicists,  and 
citizens.  They  all  stated  that  they  were 
in  full  support  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, with  the  amendments,  to  carry  out 
an  active  program  in  further  research 
and  development  in  the  three  fields,  re- 
verse osmosis,  electrodialysis,  and  freez- 
ing processes. 

Now,  this  is  what  the  bill  restricts  it 
to,  and  there  is  a  restriction  as  to  the 
sites  where  this  is  going  to  be  carried  out. 
It  also  adds  a  second  amendment  that 
takes  care  of  the  open  ended  provisions 
of  this  bill. 

I  think  we  have  to  give  credit  to  the 
efforts  that  have  been  performed  by 
those  who  have  been  in  charge  of  tliis 
program  and  those  who  have  partici- 
pated in  it.  The  results  can  speak  for 
themselves.  There  are  plants  being  built 
all  over  the  United  States  and  all  over 
the  world,  but  we  have  a  lot  further  to 
go  in  research  and  development  in  the 
three  fields  I  have  mentioned,  and  this 
calls  for  an  Increase  of  $6  million. 

Mr.  Chah-man,  I  am  certain  that  the 
overall  moneys  that  are  spent  will  come 
witliin  the  projected  figure. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  4,  beginning 
on  line  4,  strike  out  all  of  Section  3. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  TiERNAN,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  5464)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  saline  water  program  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  434,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  separate  vote  on  the  first  committee 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  the  other  committee  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  will  report  the  committee 
amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote  has 
been  demanded. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment: 

Page  1.  beginning  on  line  3,  strike  out  all 
or  section  1  and  iuaert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"That  there  is  authorized  to  be  f^propri- 
ated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Saline 
Water  Conversion  Act  of  1971  (86  Stat  159) 
during  fiscal  year  1974,  the  sum  of  $9,127  000 
to  remain  avaUable  untU  expended  as 
follows: 

(1)  Reeearch  expense,  not  more  than 
(2,000,000; 

(2)  Development  expense,  not  more  than 
(3,200,000; 

(3)  Design,  construction,  acquisition,  mod- 
ification, operation  and  maintenance  of 
saline  water  conversion  test  beds  and  test 
facilities,  not  more  than  (1,350,000; 

(4)  Design,  construction,  acquisition,  mod- 
iflcatlon,  operation  and  maintenance  of 
saline  water  conversion  modules,  not  more 
than  (677,000;  and 

(5)  Administration  and  coordination,  not 
more  than  (1,900,000. 

(b)  Pxmds  authorized  and  appropriated 
prior  to  fiscal  year  1974  for  any  purpose  under 
the  Saline  Water  Conversion  Act  of  1971  may 
be  obligated  and  expended  as  foUows,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provisions  of  law: 

( 1 )  Research  expense,  (2,400,000; 

(2)  Development  expense,  (400,000; 

(3)  Design,  construction,  acquisition, 
modification,  operation  and  maintenance  of 
saline  water  conversion  test  beds  and  fa- 
cilitlee,  (2,000,000;  and 

(4)  Design,  construction,  acquisition,  mod- 
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ification,  operation  and  maintenance  of  sa- 
line water  conversion  modules,  $1,875,094. 

(c)  Expenditures  and  obligations  under 
paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3)  and  (4)  of  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  may  be  in- 
creased by  not  more  than  10  per  centum  and 
expenditures  and  obligations  under  para- 
graph (5)  of  subsection  (a)  of  thissection 
may  be  increased  by  not  more  than  2  per 
centum,  if  any  such  increase  under  any  para- 
graph is  accompanied  by  an  equal  decrease 
in  expenditures  and  obligations  under  one  or 
more  of  the  other  paragraphs. 

Mr.  HOSMER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were  yeas  281,  nays  125, 
not  voting  27,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  242] 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson.  111. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Barrett 
Bell 

Berglancl 
Biaggi 
Blester 
Binfrham 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Broyhill.Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgeuer 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byron 
Camp 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carney.  Ohio 
Casey,  Tex. 
Chappell 
Clark 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clay 
Collier 
Collins.  111. 
ColUns,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corinau 


YEAS— 281 
Cotter 
Cough;  in 
Cronin 
Cu'.ver 
Daniels. 

Domlnick  V. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  S.C. 
Ue  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Dingell 
Dorn 
Drinan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
t\\\  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Esch 

Esbleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Fludley 
Flood 
Flynt 
Foley 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Fhey 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Glnn 
Gonzalez 
Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Grlffltlis 
Grover 
Gude 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hansen,  IC'lio 


Hansen.  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Hinshaw 

Holifleld 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungaie 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Jr.rman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastennieier 

Kazen 

Ketchum 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

McCIoskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

Marazitl 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mulhias.  Calif. 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Mat.sunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Miiford 


Mills.  Ark. 
MlQish 
Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Murphy,  m. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
ONeill 
Owens 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Pel  kins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
PoaKe 
Fodell 
Preyer 
Price,  111. 
Quie 
Randall 
Kangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Riegie 
Uobens 


Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St,  Germain 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Savior 

Schroeder 

Scbelius 

Seiberllng 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sikes 

SKsk 

Sack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Siark 
Steed 
Steele 

Steiger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 

NAYS— 125 

Gubser 
Giuiter 
Guyer 
Hammer- 
EChmldt 
Hanrahau 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hillls 
Hopan 
Holt 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hutchinson 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Keating 
Kemp 
KuykendaU 
Kvros 
Latta 
Lent 
Lott 
McClory 
McColUster 
MoEwen 
Macdonald 
Madigan 
Mallary 
Mann 

Martin,  Ncbr. 
Msyne 
Michel 
Miller 

Minsball,  Ohio 
Mizell 

Montgomery 
Mosher 


Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Teague.  Tex, 

Thornton 

Tiernan 

Towell,  Nev. 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Veysey 

ViEorlio 

Waldle 

WaLsh 

V.are 

V.halen 

White 

Widnall 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

WiLson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
WilECn. 

Charles,  Tex, 
Winn 
Woff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wyman 
Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 
Yoimg,  Ga. 
Young.  111. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 


Abdnor  Gubser  Myers 

Archer  Giinter  Nelsen 

Arends  Guyer  Nichols 

Bafalis  Hammer-  O'Brien 

Baker  schmldt  Farris 

Beard  Hanrahau  Powell.  Ohio 

Bennett  Harsha  Price.  Tex. 

Bevlll  Hastings  Prltchard 

Bowen  Heinz  Quillen 

Bray  Henderson  Kallsback 

Brown,  Mich.  Hicks  Rinaldo 

Brown.  Ohio  Hillls  Robinson,  Va. 

BroyhUl,  N.C,  Hogan  Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Burke.  Fia.  Holt  Rousselot 

Butler  Hosmer  Ruth 

Carter  Huber  Sandman 

Cederberg  Hudnut  SatterHeld 

Chamberlain  Hutchinson  Scherle 

C'.aucy  Johnson,  Pa,  Schneebell 

Clawson,  Del  Jones,  N.C.  Shoup 

Cleveland  Jones,  Tenn.  Shuster 

Cochran  Keating  Skubltz 

Cohen  Kemp  Snyder 

Crane  KuykendaU  Spence 

Daniel.  Dan  Kyros  Stanton. 

Daniel.  Robert  Latta  J,  William 

W..  Jr.  Lent  Taylor.  Mo. 

Davis,  Wis.  Lott  Teague.  Calif. 

Dennis  McClory  Thomson,  Wis. 

Devine  McColUster  Thone 

Dickinson  MoEwen  Treen 

Downing  Macdonald  Waggonner 

Edwards,  Ala.  Madigan  Wampler 

Erlenborn  Mallary  Whitehurst 

Fish  Mann  Whltten 

Flowers  Martin.  Ncbr.  Wydler 

Ford.  Gerald  R,  Msyne  Wylle 

Fountain  Michel  Yates 

Froehllch  Miller  Young,  Fla, 

Oilman  Minshall,  Ohio  Young,  S,C. 

Goodling  Mizell  Zion 

Crasso  Montgomery  Zwach 

GlOES 

NOT  VOTING— 27 

Andrews,  N.C,  Fisher  Rarick 

Ashbrook  Frellnghuyfen  Reld 

Aspin  Goldwater  Rooney,  N.Y, 

Badlllo  Gray  Steelman 

Breaux  Hibert  Steiger.  Ariz. 

Chlaholm  Laudgrebe        '  Stratton 

Danielson  Morgan  Thompson,  N.J. 

Dipgs  Moss  Van  Deerlin 

Donohue  Passman  Wiggins 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr, 
Badlllo. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Y'ork  with  Mr.  Daniel- 
son. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Passman. 


Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Rarick. 
Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 
Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Moss. 
Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 
Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  A.spin. 
Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 
Mr.  Morgan   with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr,  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlhi  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  engiossment  and  third  reading  of 
llie  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  tliird  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  400.  nays,  4, 
not  voting  29,  as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  2431 
YEAS — iOO 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

A-lams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson.  HI, 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak, 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Barrett 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Hoggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 

Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich, 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burtoii 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carey,  N,Y, 
Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cluy 


Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collier 

Collins.  111. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Colter 

Coughlin 

Cronin 

Culver 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Daniels. 

Domlnick  V. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  S.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

D;rwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dorn 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala, 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Esbleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Foscell 
Findley 
Fish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Froehllch 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 


Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Grasso 
Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hebert 

Hechler.  W,  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HUlis 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holineld 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hiingate 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Jarmau 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala, 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla, 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kasteinneler 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
King 

Kluczvnski 
Koch 
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Kuykendall 

Owens 

Staggers 

Kyros 

Parrls 

Stanton, 

Landnim 

Patman 

J.wmiam 

Latta 

Patten 

8t«nton, 

Lewett 

Pepper 

James  V. 

Lehman 

Perkins 

StATk 

Lent 

Pettis 

steed 

Mtum 

Pey»er 

Steele 

;,one.  La- 

Pickle 

Steehnau 

T.ong.  Md. 

Pike 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Lott 

Poftge 

Stephens 

lAiJan 

Podell 

Stokes 

McClory 

Powell,  Ohio 

Stnbblefield 

jMcCloskey 

Preyer 

Stuckey 

McColllster 

Price,  ni. 

Studds 

?^IcCorniack 

Price,  Tex. 

Sullivan 

McDade 

Prltch&rd 

Symington 

McEwen 

Qule 

Symms 

MCP»I1 

Quillen 

Taylor,  Mo. 

McKay 

Rallsback 

Taylor,  N.C. 

McKiuney 

lUndall 

Teague.  Calif. 

McSpadden 

R  angel 

Teague,  Tex. 

Bfacdonald 

Rees 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Madden 

Regula 

Thone 

AlAdkgau 

R«uss 

Thornton 

Mahon 

Rhodes 

Tiernan 

MaiUlard 

Riegle 

Towell.  Nev. 

MAUary 

Rinaldo 

Treen 

Bfann 

Roberta 

Udall 

Marazlti 

Robinson,  Va. 

Xniman 

MartJn,  Nebr. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Vander  Jagt 

Martin,  N.C. 

Roe 

Vanlk 

Matblas.  Caiif 

Rogers 

Veysey 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Roncallo,  Wyo 

Vlgorlto 

Matsuuaga 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Waggouner 

Mayne 

Roouey.  Pa. 

Walsh 

MazzoU 

Rose 

Wampler 

Meeds 

Rosenthal 

Ware 

Melcher 

Rostenkowbki 

Whalen 

Metcalfe 

Roush 

White 

Mezvinsky 

Rousselot 

Whltehurst 

Michel 

Roy 

Whlttea 

MUford 

Roybal 

W  iduall 

Miller 

Runnels 

Williams 

Minish 

Ruppe 

Wilson,  Bob 

Mink 

Ruth 

Wilaon, 

Minshall.  Ohic 

Ryau 

Charles  H., 

Mitchell.  Md. 

St  Gemiain 

Calif. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Sandinnu 

Wilson, 

MIzell 

Sarasln 

Charles,  Tex. 

Moakley 

Snrbanes 

Winn 

Mollohan 

Satterntld 

Wolff 

Montgomery 

Saylor 

Wright 

Moorbead, 

Scherle 

Wyatt 

Calif. 

gohneebeli 

Wydler 

Moorbead.  Pa. 

Schroeder 

Wylie 

Mosber 

Sebeliu.s 

Wyman 

Murphy,  ni. 

Selberliug 

Yates 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Shipley 

Yatron 

Myers 

Shoup 

Young,  Ala&ka 

Natriier 

Shriver 

Young,  Fla. 

Nedzi 

Shuster 

Young,  Ga. 

Nelsen 

Slkes 

Young,  ni. 

Nichols 

81sk 

Young,  S.C. 

Nix 

Bkubltz 

Yoving,  Tex. 

Obey 

Slack 

Zablocki 

O'Brien 

Smith,  Iowa 

Zion 

O'Hara 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Zwach 

O'Neill 

Spence 

NAYS— 4 

Crane 

Hutch!  n.-ion 

Snyder 

Gross 

NOT  VOTING— 29 

ArenUs 

Prellnghuysen 

Rodino 

Asbbrook 

Goldwater 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Aspln 

Gray 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Badlllo 

Landgrebe 

Stratton 

Breaux 

MUla,  Ark. 

Talcott 

Chlsholni 

Morgan 

Thompson.  N.J 

Danlelson 

Moss 

Van  Deeriln 

Dlngell 

Passman 

Waldle 

Donohue 

Rarlck 

WlgglnjB 

Fisher 

Held 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

Tlie  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
-A  rend*. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Aspin. 

Mr.  Breniix  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Rodlna 

Mr.  DlngeU  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Waldie  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Badillo  with  Mr.  Paaunan.  . 

Mr.  Whtt«  with  Mr.  Ashbrook.  ' 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 


Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Beld  with  Mr.  Van  Deeriln. 

Mr.  Maes  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

The  result  of  tlie  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speokei*.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
tlie  immediate  consideration  of  an  iden- 
tical Senate  bill  (S.  1386)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  saline  water  pro- 
gram for  1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as 
follows : 

S.  1388 
An  act  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 

saline  water  program  lor  fiscal  year  1974, 

and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asaembled.  That  there 
IS  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Saline  Water  Conversion 
Act  of  1971  (85  Stat.  159),  during  fiscal  year 
1974,  the  sum  of  $9,127,000  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended  as  follows: 

(1)  Research  expense,  not  more  than 
$2,000,000; 

(2)  Development  expense,  not  more  than 
$3,200,000: 

(3)  Design,  construction,  acquisition,  mod- 
lAcatiou,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  sa- 
line water  conversion  test  beds  and  test 
facilities,  not  more  than  $1,350,000; 

(4)  Design,  construction,  acquisition,  mod- 
ification, operation,  and  maintenance  of  sa- 
line water  conversion  modules  not  more  than 
$677,000;  and 

(5)  Administration  and  coordination,  not 
more  than  $1,900,000. 

(b)  Funds  authorized  and  appropriated 
prior  to  Sscal  year  1974  for  any  purpose  under 
the  Saline  Water  Conversion  Act  of  1971  may 
be  obligated  and  expended  as  follows,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provisions  of  law: 

(1)  Research  expense,  $2,400,000; 

(2)  Development  expense,  $400,000; 

(3)  Design,  construction,  acquisition,  mod- 
ification, operation,  and  maintenance  of  sa- 
line water  conversion  test  beds  and  facilities, 
.$2,000,000;  and 

(4)  Design,  construction,  acquisition,  mod- 
ification, operation,  and  maintenance  of  sa- 
line water  conversion  modules,  $1,875,094. 

(c)  Expenditures  and  obligations  under 
paragraphs  (1).  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  of  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  may  be 
increased  by  not  more  than  10  per  centum 
and  expendlttires  and  obligations  tinder 
paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion may  be  Increased  by  not  more  than  2 
per  centiun.  If  any  such  Increase  under  any 
paragraph  is  accompanied  by  an  equal  de- 
crease in  expenditures  and  obligations  under 
one  or  moi^  of  the  other  paragraphs. 

Sec.  2.  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  section  1  of  this  Act 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
additional  or  supplemental  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary  for  Increases  In  salary,  pay,  re- 
tirement, or  other  employee  benefits  author- 
ized by  law    or  other  uondlscretlonary  costs. 

Tlie  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  5464)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
JOHNSON    of    California.    Mr. 
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Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extoid  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RECLASSIFICATION  OP  DEPUTY 
U.S.  Mi;\RSHALS 

Ml-.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speakei-, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  433  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  433 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Hou.se  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (H.R. 
5094)  to  amend  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  for  the  reclassification  of  positions 
of  deputy  United  States  marshEd,  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shaU  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  on  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  OfHce  and  Civil  Service,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  imder  the  five- 
minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  amendment  in  the  natiu'e  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  now  printed  in  the 
bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  tinder  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bUl  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  any  Member  may  demand  a  separate 
vote  Ui  the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill 
or  to  the  committee  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute.  The  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
v.lthout  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  or  without  Instruc- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  for  the 
minority  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Del  Clawsow)  and 
pending  that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  433  pro- 
vides for  an  open  rule  with  1  hom-  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  5094,  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  reclassification  of  posi- 
tions of  deputy  U.S.  marehal. 

The  rule  provides  that  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  now 
printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill. 

H.R.  5094  reclassifies  the  position  of 
deputy  U.S.  marshals  at  grades  GS-5, 
GS-7,  GS-9.  and  GS-11  of  the  general 
schedule.  Grade  5  will  be  used  only  for 
trainees.  Under  present  pixwedures,  these 
positions  are  classified  at  grades  GS-4 
through  GS-9. 

The  first  year  cost  of  Implementing  the 
bill  Is  estimated  to  be  approximately 
$2,069,818.  The  estimated  5-yeai'  cost- 


based  on  an  estimated  5.5  percent  annual 
increase  in  Federal  salaries — is  $11,551,- 
843. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of  H.R.  5094 
is  necessary  to  make  the  pay  of  deputy 
U.S.  marshals  commensurate  with  the 
difficulty  of  their  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities and  the  personal  risks  to  which 
they  are  exposed.  I  urge  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  433  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  H.R.  5094. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are  considering 
House  Resolution  433.  the  i*ule  on  H.R. 
5094,  to  provide  for  the  reclassification 
of  positions  of  deputy  U.S.  marshal.  This 
rule  is  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate.  It  also  makes  the  committee 
amendment  in  order  as  an  original  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  5094  is  to  reclas- 
sify the  positions  of  deputy  U.S.  mar- 
shal, other  than  supervisory  or  man- 
agerial positions,  at  grades  GS-5,  GS-7, 
GS-9,  or  GS-11  of  the  general  schedule. 

During  the  92d  Congress,  an  almost 
identical  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  President. 
No  hearings  were  held  on  H.R.  5094,  but 
hearings  were  held  in  the  last  Congress, 
on  the  bill  that  was  vetoed. 

This  bill  would  raise  the  grade  levels 
mentioned  above.  At  present,  they  are 
classified  at  grade  levels  of  GS-4,  GS-5, 
GS-6,  GS-7,  GS-8,  and  GS-9. 

The  estimated  cast  of  this  bill,  based 
on  1,320  employees,  is  $2,069,818.  The 
5-year  cost  estimate,  based  on  a  5.5- 
percent  annual  increase,  would  be  $11,- 
551,843. 

The  committee  report  contains  let- 
ters from  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  strongly 
opposing  this  legislation,  because  of  the 
cost  and  the  preferential  treatment 
given  to  marshals. 

Minority  views  were  filed  by  Congress- 
men Gross  and  Derwinski  in  opposition 
to  this  bill.  They  state  that  enactment  of 
this  bill  "would  legislatively  establish 
grade  levels  for  one  particular  occupa- 
tion which  are  known  to  be  incorrect 
when  compared  with  other  similar  oc- 
cupations; would  create  Internal  grade 
Inequities  among  present  members  of 
the  Marshal  Service,  which  could  lead 
to  widespread  classification  appeals; 
would  create  chaotic  pay  disparities;  and 
would  be  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
economic  guidelines  which  are  supposed 
to  apply  indiscriminately  to  all  salaried 
Americans." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  in  order  that  the  House  may 
work  its  will  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  .Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  furher  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agi-eed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  5094)  to  amend 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 


the  reclassification  of  positions  of  deputy 
U.S.  marshal,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Henderson)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE   COMMITTEE   OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  5094,  with  Mr. 
Meeds  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Henderson)  will  be  recognized  for  1 
hour,  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross)  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Henderson). 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  £is  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
DuLSKi)  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  5094. 

This  is  a  very  simple  but  very  necessary 
piece  of  legislation.  The  sole  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to.  raise  the  salaries  of  non- 
supervisory  deputy  U.S.  marshals. 

Under  existing  law,  deputy  U.S.  mar- 
shals are  compensated  in  accordance 
with  the  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
contained  in  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code.  Ordinarily,  these  marshals  are 
hired  at  grade  GS-6,  which  has  a  starting 
salary  of  $8,572  per  year.  Grades  GS-7 
and  GS-8  are  considered  to  be  the  full 
working  levels  for  nonsupervisory  deputy 
marshals. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the 
positions  of  nonsupervisory  deputy  U.S. 
marshal  would  be  classified  at  grades 
GS-5,  7.  9,  or  11  of  the  General  Schedule 
but  GS-5  would  be  used  only  for  a 
trainee. 

Thus,  the  effect  of  this  legislation  is 
to  elevate  the  pay  of  nonsupervlsoi-y 
deputy  marshals  from  the  existing  range 
of  GS-6  to  GS-9,  to  a  range  of  GS-7  to 
GS-11. 

Deputy  U.S.  marshals  perform  a 
variety  of  important  and  often  dangerous 
functions. 

They  repeatedly  are  required  to  per- 
form emergency  services  because  of  their 
demonstrated  ability  to  handle  difficult 
and  potentially  explosive  situations. 

Consequently,  theii-  hours  of  duty  are 
In'egular,  and  the  demands  on  their  men- 
tal and  physical  health  often  are  severe. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  these 
deputy  marshals  frequently  are  exposed 
to  great  personal  danger  while  carrying 
out  their  assigned  duties. 

Unfortunately,  the  pay  of  these  deputy 
marshals  is  not  commensurate  with  the 
difficulty  of  their  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities and  the  personal  risks  to  which 
they  constantly  are  exposed. 

When  compared  to  the  salaries  of 
Washington  area  police  forces,  such  as 
the  District  of  Columbia  police  force,  the 
pay  of  the  deputy  U.S.  marshals  suffers 
badly. 

If  the  pay  of  these  employees  is  not 


increased,  the  Government  cannot  hope 
to  compete  with  the  municipal  and 
county  police  forces  for  the  competent 
personnel  it  needs  to  fill  these  vital 
positions. 

Therefore,  in  the  interests  of  equity, 
competency,  and  the  safety  of  the  Ameri- 
can public,  I  urge  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
5094.  which  was  ordered  reported  by  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

The  sole  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
to  raise  the  General  Schedule  grade  lev- 
els of  all  deputy  U.S.  marshal  positions 
other  than  supervisory  or  managerial 
positions. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  positions  of 
nonsupervisory  deputy  U.S.  marshals 
would  be  classified  at  grades  GS-5,  GS-7, 
GS-9.  or  GS-11  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule. Under  existing  procedures,  these  po- 
sitions are  classified  at  grades  GS-4 
through  GS-9. 

Since  the  classification  standards  for 
deputy  U.S.  marshal  positions  were  issued 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  1967, 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  deputy 
U.S.  marshals  have  been  substantially 
expanded. 

The  responsibilities  of  these  deputy 
marshals  now  Include  participation  In 
airline  antipiracy  programs,  protection 
of  witnesses  who  are  required  to  testify 
in  Federal  proceedings,  transportation 
of  prisoners,  and  protection  of  prosecu- 
tors, judges  and  Deputy  Attorneys 
General. 

Despite  the  significant  increase  in  the 
scope  of  responsibilities  of  deputy  mar- 
shals, the  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
failed  to  take  the  necessarj-  action  to 
Improve  the  pay  status  of  these 
employees. 

During  the  92d  Congress,  a  bill  similar 
to  H.R.  5094' passed  the  House  imder 
suspension  of  the  rules  and  subsequently 
passed  the  Senate.  However,  that  bill — 
H.R.  13895 — was  vetoed  by  the  President. 

As  a  result  of  congi-essional  action  on 
H.R.  13895,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion has  launched  a  full-scale  studj'  of 
the  deputy  U.S.  marshal  occupation. 

However,  while  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission's study  could  result  in  seme 
improvement  in  the  compensation  of 
deputy  marshals,  our  committee  is  not 
convinced  that  the  commission  Is  pre- 
pared to  elevate  these  employees  to  the 
pay  status  they  fully  deserve. 

H.R.  5094  will  affect  approximately 
1.300  deputy  U.S.  marshals  and  the  first- 
year  cost  of  implementing  this  bill  is 
estimated  to  be  approximately  $2,070,000. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  this  is  a 
small  price  to  pay  in  order  to  attract  and 
retain  the  mature  and  responsible  indi- 
\1duals  we  need  to  carry  out  the  duties 
of  this  vitally  important  occupation. 

All  of  us  can  be  proud  of  the  role  that 
deputy  U.S.  niar.<hals  have  played  in  our 
Nation's  efforts  to  combat  crime.  For 
this  reason,  H.R.  5094  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  every  Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  H.R.  5094  for 
the  same  reason  I  opposed  a  similar  bill 
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which  was  Justifiably  vetoed  by  the  Piesl- 
dent  In  the  92d  Congress. 

First,  it  proposes  by  statute  to  reclas- 
sify the  pay  grades  of  U.S.  deputy  mar- 
shals. This  authority  and  responsibility 
has  always  rightfully  rested  with  the 
Federal  agencies  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  To  do  otherwise  establishes 
an  unwise  precedent  and  invites  other 
groups  of  employees  to  seek  similar  treat- 
ment from  the  U.S.  Congress. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  is  expected  to  pub- 
lish by  June  30.  1973.  a  new  standard 
for  marshals  which  will  significantly  re- 
structure the  profession  in  the  Federal 
service. 

Therefore,  in  spite  of  Civil  Service 
Commission's  findings  on  the  proper  clas- 
sification for  deputy  UJS.  marshals,  we 
have  before  us  H.R.  5094  which  would 
violate  this  determination. 

Second,  it  creates  Internal  grade  in- 
equities among  present  members  of  the 
marshal  service,  which  could  lead  to 
widespi'ead  classification  appeals. 

And,  fhially,  the  pay  increases  con- 
tained in  this  bill  average  out  to  over  20 
percent.  The  increases  are  in  addition 
to  the  5.14  percent  statutory  raise  dep- 
uty marshals  received  in  January  1973, 
and  the  raise  they  will  be  eligible  for  in 
1974.  Also,  deputy  marshals  will  continue 
to  be  eligible  for  witliin-grade  increases 
and  promotional  increases  as  they  are 
advanced  to  higher  grades.  This  clearly 
exceeds  the  economic  guidelines  imposed 
by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  estimated  n.R. 
5094  will  cost  the  American  taxpayer 
over  $2  million  in  Uie  first  year,  and  over 
$11.5  milUon  in  the  next  5  years.  It  should 
be  clear  by  now  we  can  hardly  afford 
such  ill-conceived,  untimely,  and  expen- 
sive legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dnt- 

WINSiU). 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mi-.  Chairman,  last 
Wednesday  evening,  on  nationwide  radio 
and  television,  the  Piesideut  discussed 
the  American  economy,  and  the  various 
actions  he  is  taking  and  proposes  to  take 
to  hold  down  inflation. 

I  would  like  to  quote  two  paragraphs 
from  tlie  President's  address.  They  are: 

The  battle  •galast  inflation  is  everybody's 
business.  I  have  told  you  what  the  Adminis- 
tration will  do.  There  Is  also  a  vital  role  for 
the  Congress,  as  I  explained  to  the  Congres- 
sional leaders  Just  a  few  moments  ago; 

The  most  Important  single  thing  the  Con- 
gress can  do  In  holding  down  the  cost  of 
Uvtag  Is  to  hold  down  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment. For  my  part,  J  shall  continue  to  veto 
spending  bills  that  we  cauuot  afford,  no  mat- 
ter how  noblesouudlng  their  names  may  be. 
If  these  budget-busters  become  law,  the 
money  would  come  out  of  your  pocket — In 
higher  prices,  higher  tajce-s,  or  both. 

Let  us  give  these  statements  serious 
consideration.  It  was  the  same  pliiloso- 
phy,  plus  the  discriminatory  nature  of 
H.R.  13895,  a  similar  bill  which  was 
passed  In  the  92d  Congress,  which 
prompted  the  President  to  veto  that  bOl. 
In  his  statement  of  disapproval,  the 
President  said : 

There  is  no  Justification  for  this  highly 
preferential  tre&Uueut,  whicli  discrimJ nates 
against  all  other  Oovetument  eiaployeeti  who 
perform  work  of  comparable  dimoully  aiHl  re- 


sponsibility and  whose  pay  is  now  the  same 
as  that  of  deputy  marshals. 

Nothing  has  occurred  since  that  veto 
to  justify  the  enactment  of  H.R.  5094. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  general  schedule 
cla.ssification  system  is  based  on  the 
principle  that  all  Federal  positions 
should  be  evaluated  by  the  same  meth- 
ods against  the  same  standards. 

H.R.  5094  would  legislate  position 
classification  of  deputy  U.S.  marshals 
by  statute,  and  would  establish  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  recognized  principles  of  general 
schedule  classification. 

Tliere  is  no  basis  for  decreeing  that  the 
bulk  of  the  1.3  milUon  general  schedule 
employees  must  remain  subject  to  the 
studies,  tests  and  evaluations  which  now 
determine  their  grades,  but  that  1,300 
deputy  marshals  will  henceforth  be  ex- 
e.-npt  from  the  standard  pix)cedures.  This 
action  is  preferential  to  deputy  marslials, 
and  unfair  to  every  other  Pedei-al  em- 
ployee. 

H.R.  5094  is  prefei-ential  legislation  of 
the  woi-st  sort,  beneficial  to  only  a  small 
segment  of  the  Federal  work  force,  and 
will  only  open  the  fioodgates  for  other 
occupations  in  the  Federal  service  to  de- 
mand similar  treatment. 

The  pay  increases  proposed  by  HH. 
5094  are  excessive  and  unwairanted  and 
would  not  be  based  upon  hicreases  in 
value  of  services  received,  as  is  the  case 
with  promotions  under  the  general  sched- 
ule. Such  an  action  would  have  a  deleter- 
ious effect  on  the  morale  of  other  Fed- 
eial  employees. 

The  statutory  principle  of  "equal  pay 
for  substanti.illy  equal  work"  would  be 
subverted  by  the  conversion  rules  which 
ai-e  provided  in  H.R.  5094,  since  this  bill 
would  place  many  employees  in  different 
gi-ades  on  the  basis  of  their  current 
step  in  grade.  For  example,  those  now  in 
step  7  of  GS-6  would  advance  to  step  10 
in  GS-7,  but  tliose  in  step  8  of  GS-6 
would  advance  to  step  1  in  GS-9.  Thus, 
two  employees  whose  work  is  presently 
identical  could  find  tliemselves  two  full 
grades  apart  if  one  happened  to  have  a 
few  more  weeks  service  than  the  other. 
And  to  show  the  further  inequity  of  this 
proceduie,  the  employee  in  step  7  ad- 
vanced to  GS-7  would  receive  $12,373, 
while  tlie  employee  in  step  8  advanced 
to  GS-9  would  receive  only  $11,614  or 
$1,045  less  than  the  employee  with  less 
tenure,  lliis  same  inequity  would  pre- 
vail among  GS-8  employees,  who  would 
be  advanced  to  GS-9  and  GS-11. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  these  reasons  I  m"ge 
my  colleagues  to  defeat  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Hoc  AN) . 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairnian.  the  bill. 
H.R.  5094,  which  reclassifies  tlie  posi- 
tions of  deputy  U.S.  marshals,  is  a  con- 
structive proposal  to  bring  a  measure  of 
justice  and  equality  to  present  incum- 
bents and  future  recruits  of  this  ciitic- 
ally  occupational  group. 

I  believe  the  legislation  is  warranted 
because  for  too  long  now  the  U.S.  Civil 
Sei-vice  CommLsiaor.  has  refused  to  clas- 
sify deputy  U.S.  marshals  propei'ly, 
thereby  depriving  them  of  pay  rates  com- 
meiiiUiate  with  Iheii-  res))ousibilities.  To 
dr-monstratp  thi.s  view,  let  us  con.sider 


the  tentative  standards  for  deputy  U.S. 
marshals  which  are  to  be  published  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  by  June  30, 
1973: 

Deputy  U.S.  marshals  perform  a  wide  range 
of  law  enforcement  duties  including  serving 
a  variety  of  civil  writs  and  criminal  war- 
rants issued  by  Federal  courts;  tracing  and 
arresting  persons  wanted  under  court  war- 
rants; seizing  and  disposing  of  property 
under  court  orders;  safe-guarding  and  trans- 
porting prisoners;  providing  for  the  physical 
security  of  court  facilities  and  personnel; 
providing  for  tlie  physical  security  of  J\u-ors 
and  key  Government  witnesses  and  their 
families;  preventing  civil  disturbances  or  re- 
storing order  la  riot  and  mob  violence  situa- 
tions; and  performing  other  special  law  en- 
forcement duties  as  directed  by  a  court  order 
or  by  the  Department  of  Justice.  These  posi- 
tions reqxiire  ability  in  locating  and  identi- 
fying wanted  persons  or  property;  knowledge 
of  court  procedtire;  basic  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness records  and  practices,  knowledge  of 
Federal  and  State  laws  which  deputies  mu.st 
enforce,  as  well  as  relevant  court  decisions; 
and  ability  to  deal  with  individuals  from  all 
levels  of  society. 

Deputy  marshals  are  required  to  carry  fire- 
arms and  be  proficient  la  their  use;  to  op- 
erate motor  vehicles;  and  to  work  iiregular 
hours  as  necessary.  Performance  of  these 
duties  may  involve  personal  risk,  exposure  to 
severe  weather  conditions,  considerable 
travel,  and  arduous  physical  exertion. 

And,  in  addition  to  these  duties,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  members 
of  the  Martiial  Service  may  also  be  called 
upon  to  perform  quasi-investigatory 
duties  at  the  request  of  other  Federal 
law  enforcement  agencies.  On  some  oc- 
casions, the  Marshal  Service  performs 
such  police  functions  as  mob  and  riot, 
contiol,  safeguarding  of  Federal  officials 
and  witnesses,  and  maintaining  public 
order  and  safety. 

One  of  the  specialized  law-enforce- 
ment activities  carried  out  by  deputy 
marshals  is  to  plan  and  make  arrests  of 
persons  wanted  for  serious  criminal  vio- 
lations, such  as  forgery,  counterfeiting, 
illegal  entry  into  the  United  States, 
smuggling,  kidnaping,  auto  theft,  tax 
evasion,  parole  or  probation  violations; 
or  violations  of  narcotics,  alcohol,  to- 
bacco, gambling,  or  firearms  laws. 

Since  March  1972  to  the  present,  there 
have  been  23  nonserious  injuries,  30  seri- 
ous injuries  wliich  required  hospitaliza- 
tion, 2  cases  Involving  total  dlsabilltj-, 
pnd  2  fatalitl^.  In  the  past  5  years,  from 
1968  to  1972,  there  have  been  seven  fatal- 
ities in  the  UJS.  Marshal  Service.  These 
Injuries  and  fatalities  have  all  been  serv- 
ice connected.  The  fact  that  there  are 
only  approximately  1.654  deputy  mar- 
shals tn  the  service  gives  these  statistics 
added  significance. 

As  another  example  of  the  range  of 
duties  of  the  deputy  U.S.  marshal  and  . 
the  special  assignments  he  is  called  on 
to  perform,  is  the  Federal  an tlhi jacking 
program.  The  deputy  U.S.  marshals  were 
the  fii'st  Federal  law-enforcement  per- 
somiel  to  provide  protection  for  persons 
and  property  against  hijacking.  Tliey 
have  made  many  arrests  in  this  connec- 
tion and  have  executed  their  duties  In 
this  field  in  a  highly  creditable  and  pro- 
fessional manner. 

Since  tlie  Inception  of  the  air  pU-acy 
effort,  tlie  U.S.  Marshal  Serrlce  has: 

First,  pi-evented  at  least  29  hijacking 
attempts; 


Second,  made  a  total  of  3,846  arrests; 

Third,  made  385  arrests  for  possession 
of  other  concealed  weapons; 

Fourth,  made  1.041  arrests  for  violation 
of  Federal  and  State  narcotic  laws; 

Fifth,  seized  $18,598,836  worth  of  nar- 
cotics; 

Sixth,  seized  $1,748,943.10  in  U.S.  cur- 
rency and  recoveries;  and 

Seventh,  collected  $17,603.28  in  fines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  bring  these  facts  and 
figures  to  the  attention  of  this  body  to 
di'amatize  the  responsibilities  and  inher- 
ent dangers  of  the  deputy  U.S.  marshal 
occupation. 

Clearly  the  pay  of  deputy  U.S.  marshals 
Is  not  commensurate  with  the  responsi- 
bilities of  this  law-enforcement  occupa- 
tion. Under  the  present  classification 
system,  a  deputy  marshal  enters  the 
service  at  the  level  of  GS-4  pay,  which 
pays  $6,882,  and  the  top  grade  and  step 
of  nonsupervisory  personnel  is  step  10 
of  GS-9.  which  pays  $15,097.  This  is  not 
to  imply  that  all  deputy  marshals  reach 
the  top  step  in  GS-9,  because  they  do 
not.  In  fact,  the  average  grade  of  all 
supervisory  and  nonsupervisory  officers 
in  the  U.S.  Marshal  Service  who  retired 
in  fiscal  year  1972  was  GS-9,  step  3,  or 
$12,388. 

According  to  information  received 
from  the  International  Association  of 
Clilefs  of  Police  on  June  7,  1973,  a  police 
patrolman's  pay  in  major  cities  of  the 
United  States  is  as  follows : 


Starting 
salary 

Maximum 

Number  of 

years  to 

reach  tha 

maximum 

Chicago 

Cteveland 

Detroit 

Los  Angeles 

New  York 

$10,521 
11.742 

9.000 
10.  MO 
11,000 

8,772 
13.440 
10,000 

$13,680 
12. 242 
12.750 
13.990 
13.950 
11,124 
14.040 
14,400 

4 
3^ 

PlioenU 

San  Francisco 

Washington,  D.C 

7 

Again,  these  figures  should  be  com- 
pared with  the  starting  salary  of  a  dep- 
uty U.S.  marshal,  $6,882  .and  the  aver- 
age grade  of  all  officers  in  the  U.S.  Mar- 
shal Service  who  retired  in  1972,  which 
was  step  3  of  GS-9,  at  a  pay  rate  of  $12,- 
388.  A  comparison  cannot  be  made.  All 
of  them  pay  their  starting  patrolmen 
more  than  we  pay  starting  deputy  U.S. 
marshals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  is  quite  clear. 
Deputy  U.S.  marshals  are  required  to 
perform  duties  which  involve  consider- 
able personal  risk,  exposure  to  severe 
working  conditions,  physical  exertion,  ir- 
regular and  long  hours,  and  extended 
periods  of  time  away  from  home.  How- 
ever, at  the  present  time  pay  is  not  com- 
mensurate with  these  responsibilities. 

It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  remedy 
this  situation  in  some  measure  by  pass- 
ing H.R.  5094. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi)  . 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Maryland  for 
his  remarks.  I  associate  myself  with  those 
remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  express  my 
tun  support  for  H.R.  5094,  which  raises 


the  grade  levels  of  all  U.S.  deputy  mar- 
shal positions  other  than  those  in  the 
categories  of  supervision  and  manage- 
ment. Passage  of  this  legislation  would 
result  in  raises  totaling  $2,069,818.  which 
would  be  applied  to  the  salaries  of  1,320 
deputy  marshals.  It  is  my  firm  opinion 
that  such  a  reclassification  scheme  is  de- 
served and  long  overdue. 

Our  Federal  deputy  marshals  are  asked 
to  perform  difficult,  risk-l.iden  duties 
year  in  and  year  out,  yet  the  salaries 
authorized  for  these  men  have  not  re- 
mained competitive.  We  cannot  expect  to 
retain  quality  officers  if  we  refuse  to  offer 
them  compensation  commensiu-ate  with 
their  awesome  re.sponsibilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  my  colleagues  well 
know,  this  is  not  the  first  time  we  have 
fought  this  battle.  Legislation  similar  to 
this  bill  was  passed  in  the  course  of  the 
92d  Congress  and  then  vetoed  by  the 
President.  He  claimed  at  that  time  that 
approval  of  these  grade  reclassifications 
would  discriminate  against  other  Federal 
employees. 

I  can  only  state  that  I  felt  then  that 
the  deputy  marshal's  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous responsibilities  entitled  him  to 
greater  compensation,  and  that  my  opin- 
ion on  this  point  has  not  wavered  in  the 
least.  I  would  hope,  also,  that  congres- 
sional passage  of  this  measure  a  second 
time  will  meet  with  favorable  Presiden- 
tial action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Uke  to  com- 
mend Congressman  Udall  and  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  for 
the  excellent  work  they  did  on  this  bill. 
I  was  gratified  to  see  H.R.  5094  receive 
not  only  an  18-to-l  vote  for  passage  in 
committee,  but  the  endorsement  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  I  sincerely  hope  this  body  will 
grant  similar  approval  today  to  the 
timely  reclassification  of  U.S.  deputy 
marshals. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  HiLLis). 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  5094.  This  bill  is  similar, 
but  not  identical,  to  H.R.  13895.  which 
was  passed  by  both  Houses  in  the  92d 
Congress,  but  was  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  October  27, 1972. 

H.R.  5094,  as  amended,  was  approved 
by  ths  Subcommittee  on  Manpower  and 
Civil  Service  by  a  voice  vote  on  May  10, 
1973,  and  approved  by  the  full  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  by  a  vote 
of  18  ayes  to  1  nay  on  May  17,  1973. 

This  bill  would  put  deputy  U.S.  mar- 
shals on  a  comparable  basis  with  other 
Federal  law  enforcement  officers,  but  yet 
not  quite  as  high  as  some  municipal 
officers. 

In  recent  years  the  deputy  marshals 
have  seen  not  only  their  workload  In- 
creased but  the  level  and  incidence  of 
danger  have  also  increased.  Their  hours 
of  duty  are  irregular,  and  the  demands 
on  their  mental  and  physical  health  are 
often  severe.  They  are  frequently  exposed 
to  great  personal  danger  while  cari-j'ing 
out  their  assigned  duties. 

They  are  often  called  upon  to  work 
long  hours  away  from  home,  and,  as 
crime  and  violence  have  increased,  their 


job  has  become  increasingly  more  dan- 
gerous. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the 
Justice  Department  have  the  tools  to  es- 
tabUsh  the  proper  classification  for  dep- 
uty U.S.  marshals,  but  they  have  failed 
to  use  them.  As  a  result,  the  morale  of 
the  U.S.  deputy  marshal  service  is  falling 
to  a  new  low  level. 

We  should  recognize  the  deputy  mar- 
shal for  what  he  is:  a  major  factor  in 
our  efforts  to  fight  crime;  and  the  least 
we  can  do  is  to  provide  proper  compen- 
sation for  his  activities. 

H.R.  5094  will  provide  for  this  long- 
overdue  compensation  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  measure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  five 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  RoussELOT). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5094.  a  bill  to  re- 
classify U.S.  deputy  marshals  at  grades 
GS-5.  GS-7,  GS-9  and  GS-11  of  the 
general  schedule. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  believe  the  legislation 
is  justified  and  is  a  proper  action  for  the 
Congress  to  take.  The  reasons  for  this 
position  are  as  follows : 

During  the  June  27.  1972,  healing  on 
H.R.  13895,  a  bill  similar  to  H.R.  5094, 
a  question  was  asked  of  Mr.  Donald  Hill. 
Associate  Director  of  the  U.S.  Marshal 
Service,  as  to  how  he  would  compare  the 
job  of  a  deputy  marshal  with,  say,  the 
Metropolitan  Police  with  respect  to  the 
personal  danger  that  Is  connected  with 
the  job.  Mr.  Hill  replied: 

I  think  It  would  compare  equally.  Tlie 
danger  to  a  deputy  marshal  comes  from  sev- 
eral of  his  duties — the  witness  program,  the 
protective  program,  the  air  piracy  program, 
and  of  course  deputy  marshals  are  handling 
groups  of  prisoners  every  day  into  the  courts 
and  normally  there  Is  no  restraining  equip- 
ment used  In  the  courts. 

There  is  always  the  danger  of  an  ambush. 
I  think  that  everybody  is  aware  of  the 
recent 

Another  question  was  asked  if  Mr.  Hill 
considered  the  Job  of  deputy  marshal  a 
hazardous  occupation.  Mr.  Hill  replied: 

I  most  certainly  would.  Prisoners  are  re- 
strained while  being  transferred,  but  there 
is  always  a  potential  danger  there.  There 
Is  hardly  any  aspect  of  the  Job  that  doesn't 
present  danger — even  on  a  routine  aervloe  of 
a  civil  process  there  have  been  deputy  mar- 
shals shot  and  assaulted. 

Mr.  HIU  testified  further  that  in  1971. 
approximately  five  deputies  lost  their 
lives  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Bearing  this  testimony  In  mind,  let  us 
compare  the  starting  salaries  of  police 
officers  in  major  jurisdictions  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  starting  salary  of  a 
U.S.  deputy  marshal.  A  U.S.  deputy  mar- 
shal starting  pay  is  pegged  at  a  GS-4  pay 
rate,  with  a  corresponding  salary  of 
$6,882,  while  the  starting  salaries  of  po- 
lice officers  in  major  jurisdictions  of  the 
United  States  are  as  follows: 

Boston,  Mass $8,283 

Buffalo,  N.Y 8.510 

Chicago,    111 10.524 

Cleveland.    Ohio 11.742 

Detroit.  Mich 9.000 

Los  Angeles.  Calif ,..,  10.670 

New  York  City. 11.000 

Washington.   D.C 10,000 

San  Francisco    Calif 13.440 

Montgomery.  County.  Md 9.000 
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Obviously,  the  starting  salaries  of  po- 
lice officers  in  other  Jurisdictions  of  the 
United  States  are  considerably  higher 
than  the  starting  salary  of  a  U.S.  dep- 
uty marshal.  In  the  city  of  Washington, 
D.C..  the  difference  in  pay  is  $3,118. 

The  main  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
deputy  U.S.  marshals  duties,  in  the 
vords  of  Mr.  Donald  Hill,  Associate  Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Marshal  Service  in 
June  of  1972,  are  comparable  with  re- 
spect to  the  personal  danger  that  is  con- 
nected with  the  job  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police,  but  their  pay  rates  are  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  has  come  to 
recognize  the  degree  of  hazard  and  per- 
.sonal  danger  deputy  U.S.  marshals  face 
on  their  jobs  with  proper  pay  rates.  This 
Is  what  H.R.  5094  does,  and  I  highly  en- 
dorse it. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Evins). 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
California,  and  also  with  those  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Henderson)  . 

On  this  bill.  I  know  that  it  has  been 
revised  downward  from  the  bill  which 
was  vetoed  by  the  President.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  California, 
considering  the  fact  that  the  former  bill 
was  vetoed,  what  assurance  do  we  have 
In  the  redrafting  of  this  bill  that  it  will 
now  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
am  really  not  in  charge  of  details  at  the 
White  House,  so  I  really  cannot  answer 
that. 

Mr.  ETVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thought  the  gentleman  had  a  di- 
rect line  to  the  White  House. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  afraid  not. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  believe  this  is 
a  reasonable  adjustment.  My  feeling  is, 
and  the  reason  I  have  supported  the  bill, 
is  that  I  feel  it  is  an  adequate  and  posi- 
tive request  for  men  who  have  hazardous 
duty,  and  we  call  upon  them  to  perform 
all  kinds  of  chores  in  very  difficult  situa- 
tions. 

I  think  that  we  should  not  always 
stand  and  look  for  which  way  the  wind 
Is  going  to  blow  at  the  White  House,  but 
do  what  we  think  is  correct  as  it  relates 
to  the  public  servants  we  are  talking 
about  who  serve  our  country,  and  do  a 
creditable  job  in  can-ying  out  that  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennssee.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  a  further 
question.  Have  there  not  been  additional 
duties  required  of  the  marshals  and 
deputy  marshals,  such  as  skyjacking  sur- 
veillance and  monitoring  duty,  which  is 
very  hazardous,  and  by  reason  of  these 
additional  duties  the  bill  should  be  ac- 
ceptable in  the  revised  form? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman  la 
exactly  correct.  The  testimony  both  last 
year  and  this  year  proves  that  these  re- 
quests, which  are  relatively  minor,  are 
clearly  justified.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
makes  an  excellent  point  that  the  duties 
of  U.S.  marshals  through  the  years  have 
been  increased. 


I  am  sure  the  gentleman  knows  I  am 
not  known  as  a  big  spender  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  I  have  certainly  tried  to  use 
fairness  and  justice  as  it  relates  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government.  I  feel 
that  these  personnel  have  made  their 
case  and  made  it  properly  to  the  com- 
mittee on  which  I  serve,  and  therefore  I 
do  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas, 
a  member  of  the  committee  (Mr.  White)  . 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
m.\rks  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Henderson)  am"  the  com- 
mittee members  in  favor  of  passage  of 
H.R.  5094. 

There  has  been  much  testimony  at- 
testing to  t  he  fact  that  the  duties  of  our 
deputy  U.S.  marshals  have  expanded  and 
become  increasingly  hazardous.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  agrees  that  deputy 
U.S.  marshal  classification  and  pay 
treatment  should  be  elevated  to  reflect 
the  range  of  duties  and  responsibilities 
that  exist  in  the  marshal  service  at  this 
time.  I  would  like  to  stress  that  these 
positions  have  not  been  adjusted  by  the 
Commission  in  6  years. 

In  this  bill,  we  are  speaking  of  pro- 
motions from  grade  4  to  grade  5  and  from 
grade  9  to  grade  11.  These  are  not  super- 
grade  promotions  and  they  are  not  in- 
consistent with  the  President's  actions 
last  night  to  exempt  wages  from  the 
freeze. 

This  bill,  which  I  was  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor,  is  not  an  act  to  subvert  the 
classification  principles  upon  which  the 
Federal  merit  system  is  based — rather, 
it  is  a  measure  to  insure  the  equity  of  our 
Federal  merit  system — to  adjust  the 
classification  of  an  occupation  to  be  con- 
sistent and  timely  with  its  undisputed, 
increased  hazardous  responsibilities  and 
risks. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  5094,  a  bill  to  raise  the 
general  schedule  grade  levels  of  all  non- 
supervisory  deputy  U.S.  marshals. 

This  bill  would  bring  a  measure  of 
justice  to  approximately  1,300  Federal 
employees  who  perform  faithful,  efficient 
service  to  our  country  imder  the  most 
trying  of  circumstances. 

The  duties  required  of  deputy  U.S. 
marshals  include  protection  of  political 
figures,  heads  of  departments  and  agen- 
cies, witnesses  and  judges,  transporta- 
tion of  prisoners,  service  of  civil  and 
criminal  processes,  making  of  arrests, 
and  maintenance  of  order  in  Federal 
courtrooms. 

Deputy  marshals  are  repeatedly  called 
upon  to  perform  emergency  services,  with 
frequent  exposure  to  physical  harm. 

As  Is  the  case  with  most  of  our  law 
enforcement  officials,  the  deputy  mar- 
shals have  seen  not  only  their  duties  and 
responsibilities  increased  in  the  past  few 
years  but  also  the  incidence  of  danger  in 
carrying  out  those  responsibilities. 

Despite  this  increase  in  level  of  re- 
sponsibility and  exposure  to  danger,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  has  taken  no 
action  to  raise  the  pay  level  of  these  em- 
ployees to  the  status  they  deserve. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we,  in  the 


Congress,  are  the  only  hope  of  these  dedi- 
cated individuals. 

We  must  take  action  now.  Otherwise 
we  nm  the  risk  of  causing  irreparable 
damage  to  the  quality  and  efficiency  of 
this  vitally  important  corps  of  law  en- 
forcement officers. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  a  consponsor  of  H.R.  5094, 1  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
reclassification  of  positions  of  deputy 
U.S.  marshal.  On  October  14,  1972,  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  passed  similar 
legislation  but  the  bill  was  subsequently 
vetoed  by  President  Nixon  on  the 
grounds  that  it  discriminated  "against 
all  other  Government  employees  who 
perform  work  of  comparable  difficiUty 
and  responsibility  and  whose  pay  is  now 
the  same  as  that  of  deputy  marshals." 

Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the 
work  of  the  U.S.  Marshal  Service  were 
astounded  by  the  President's  veto  mes- 
sage. Deputy  U.S.  marshals  perform  a 
wide  variety  of  duties  and,  in  recent 
year.«!,  these  duties  have  become  more  and 
more  hazardous.  Since  1970,  for  example, 
the  marshals  have  become  involved  with 
airline  antipiracy  programs  and  their 
work  has  been  effective  in  the  preven- 
tion of  at  least  29  hijacking  attempts  and 
the  seizure  of  almost  $18  million  worth 
of  narcotics.  Since  1971,  they  have  also 
been  assigned  the  duty  to  guard  wit- 
nesses required  to  testify  in  Feoeral  pro- 
ceedings in  addition  to  their  responsi- 
bility in  protecting  prosecutors,  judges, 
and  deputy  attorneys  general. 

The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee in  considering  this  legislation,  de- 
termined that  the  pay  of  deputy  mar- 
shals is  definitely  not  commensurate  with 
the  difficulty  of  their  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  sim- 
ple, but  it  will  affect  about  1,320  nonsu- 
pervisory  deputy  marshals  presently  clas- 
sified in  grades  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9  of  the 
general  schedule.  The  bill  will  upgrade 
them  to  provide  them  with  salaries 
equivalent  to  those  now  being  paid  to 
members  of  city  and  county  police  forces 
acroos  the  country. 

This  legislation  is  vital  if  the  U.S.  Mar- 
shal Service  is  to  continue  to  recruit  and 
keep  top  personnel  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  pass  this  bill  once  again. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
side  has  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
printed  in  the  reported  bill  as  an  orig- 
inal bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  it 
13  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  personnel 
discharging  law  enforcement  responsibilities 
be  adequately  paid.  In  amounts  commensu- 
rate with  the  degree  of  danger  and  stress 
incident  to  these  responsibilities:  and  that, 
to  this  end,  deputy  United  States  marshals 
shall  be  paid  at  rates  not  less  than  the  rates 
at  which  other  law  enforcement  personnel 
are  paid. 

(b)  Section  5109  of  title  6.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
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"(c)  Each  position  of  deputy  United  States 
marshal  (other  than  a  supervisory  or  man- 
agerial position)  shall  be  classified.  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  Issued  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  at  GS-5,  GS-7,  GS-9. 
or  GS-11,  except  that  GS-5  shall  be  used 
only  for  a  trainee.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Effective  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  a  deputy  United  States  mar- 
shal on  the  rolls  on  such  date  to  whom  the 
amendment  made  by  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  applies,  sliall  be  converted,  as  follows: 

(1)  a  deputy  United  States  marshal  In 
GS-4  immediately  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  section  shall  be  advanced  to  that  step 
of  GS-5  which  corresponds  numerically  to 
that  step  of  GS-4  which  he  had  attained 
immediately  before  such  effective  date; 

(2)  a  deputy  United  States  marshal  In  GS- 
5  Immediately  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  section  shall  be  advanced  to  that  step 
of  GS-7  which  correspwnds  numerically  to 
that  step  of  GS-5  which  he  bad  attained  Im- 
mediately before  such  effective  date; 

(3)  a  deputy  United  States  marshal  ;n  step 
1,  2,  3,  4.  5.  6,  or  7.  respectively,  of  GS-6  im- 
mediately before  the  effective  date  of  this 
section  shall  be  advanced  to  step  4,  5.  6,  7,  8, 
9,  or  10,  respectively,  of  GS-7; 

(4)  a  deputy  United  States  marshal  in  step 
8,  9.  or  10.  respectively,  of  GS-6  immediately 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  section  shall 
be  advanced  to  step  1,  2,  or  3.  respectively, 
of  GS-9; 

(5)  a  deputy  United  States  marshal  In  GS- 
7  Immediately  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  section  shall  be  advanced  to  that  step 
of  GS-9  which  corresponds  numerically  to 
that  step  of  GS-7  which  he  had  attained  Im- 
mediately before  such  effective  date; 

(6)  a  deputy  United  States  marshal  In  step 
1,  2.  3.  4.  5.  6.  or  7,  respectively,  of  GS-8  Im- 
mediately before  the  effective  date  of  this 
section  shall  be  advanced  to  step  4,  5,  6,  7, 
8,  9.  or  10,  respectively,  of  GS-9: 

(7)  a  deputy  United  States  marshal  in  step 
8,  9,  or  10.  respectively,  of  GS-8  Immediately 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  section  shall 
be  advanced  to  step  1,  2,  or  3,  respectively, 
of  GS-11;  and 

(8)  a  deputy  United  States  marshal  In  GS- 
9  Immediately  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  section  shall  be  advanced  to  that  step 
of  GS-11  which  corresponds  numerically  to 
that  step  of  GS-9  which  he  had  attained  Im- 
mediately before  such  effective  date. 

(b)  An  Increase  In  pay  by  reason  of  an 
Initial  adjustment  of  pay  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  an 
equivalent  Increase  In  pay  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  5335  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  for  purposes  of  step-increases.  Service 
by  an  employee  performed  immediately  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  the  conversion  of 
the  employee  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  counted  toward  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  step-Increase  under  the  tlme-ln-step 
provisions  of  section  5335  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code. 

(c)  No  rate  of  basic  pay  In  effect  Imme- 
diately before  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  reduced  by  reason  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Tlie  preceding  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  applicable  pay  period  which  com- 
mences on  or  ■  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  HENDERSON  (dui-ing  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
amendments  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 


tion Is  on  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Meeds,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  5094)  to  amend  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
reclassification  of  positions  of  deputy 
U.S.  marshal,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
433,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  "WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  319,  nays  84, 
not  voting  30,  as  follows: 

|RoU  No.  244] 
TEAS— 319 


Abcluor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Barrett 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Blaggl 
Blneham 
Bopgs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowcn 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Breckinridge 
Brlnklcy 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brovhlll.  N.C. 
Bro.shill,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke.  F!a. 
Burke,  Mass. 


Burleson,  Tex. 

Burton 

Butler 

Byron 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Carney.'Ohio 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collins,  m. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W.  Jr. 
Daniels. 

Domlnick  V. 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis.  S.C. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
DcUums 
Denholm 
Dent 

Dickinson 
Diggs 
Diuaell 
Downing 
Drinan 


Dulskl 

Duncan 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  C^allf. 

£11  berg 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Bvlns.  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Flood 

Flower* 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frey 
Fvilton 
Fuqua 
G.iydos 
Gettys 
Olaimo 
Gibbons 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Green.  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gude 
Guuter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hanley 

Hansen.  Wash. 
Harriuglon 
Harsha 
Harvey 


Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays 

H6bert 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hillis 

Hinshaw 

Hog  an 

Holifleld 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Huber 

Hun^ate 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johii.son,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johiiiou,  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kasteumeier 

Kazen 

Ketchum 

Kluc/yusld 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

La  n  drum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Long.  La. 

Ijong.  Md. 

Lott 

Liijan 

McCIory 

McCioskey 

McColltster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

MoFail 

Mi'Kinney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Maliliard 

Mann 

Marozltl 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

MUford 


Archer 

Areuda 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Bray 

Brown.  Ohio 

Bvu-gener 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Carrip 

Cederberg 

Cbani)>erlaln 

Clawson,  Del 

Cohen 

COllilT 

Conable 

Colter 

Crane 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Dennis 

Derwiuskl 

Dcvine 

du  Pont 

Erlcnborn 

Evans.  Colo. 

Findley 

Fish 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Frelin^huysen 


Mills,  Ark. 

Miuisb 

Mink 

Minshall.Ohlo 

Mitchell,  Md. 

MltcheU.  N.Y. 

Mizell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Monttjomery 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Nr.tcher 
Ncdzi 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'NelU 
Oweus 
Parns 
Pat  man 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pe\£er 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Podell 
Prcver 
Price,  ni. 
Quie 
Quillen 
Railsback 
RandaU 
Rangel 
Kecs 
Rhodes 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 

Roucalio.  Wyo. 
Rooney.  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rosieukowskl 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roy 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruth 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasiu 
Sarbanes 
Schroeder 
Selberling 
Shipley 
Shoup 

NAYS— 84 

Frenzel 
Froeblich 
Gllman 
Goodllng 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Hammer- 
schniidt 
Hanrahan 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Heiuz 
Hicks 
Hosmer 
Hudnut 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Keating 
Kemp 
McKay 
Mallary 
Martin.  Nebr. 
Martin.  N.C. 
Mayne 
Michel 
Miller 
Mosher 
Myers 
Nelsen 


Shriver 
Sikes 
S  ack 

Smith.  Iowa 
Smith.  N.Y. 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stsnton. 

J.William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Sleelman 
Stephens 
Stokes 
St  ration 
Stubblefield 
Siuckey 
Stvidds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Ticrnan 
Towell.  Nev. 
UdaU 
UUman 
Vauder  Jagt 
Vanlk 
V'eysey 
Vlgorito 
Wa'jgonner 
Waldie 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
WldnaU 
Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 
Young.  Pla. 
Young.  Ga. 
Young.  Dl. 
Young.  S.C. 
Young.  Te.x. 
Zablockl 


O'Brien 

Powell.  Ohio 

Price,  Tex. 

Prltchard 

Rp.guJa 

Robinson.  Va. 

Robison.  NY. 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Ruppe 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scberle 

Schneebell 

Sobeliua 

Shuster 

Skubits 

Siiyder 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Treen 

Ware 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Zion 

Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 30 


Ashbrook 
A.spln 
Badillo 
BlBtnlk 


Breaux 
Broomfleld 
Chlsholm 
Danlelson 


Donohue 
Dom 
Fisher 
Goidwater 
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Gray 

Moss 

Rose 

HHiina 

Passman 

Slsk 

King 

Rarick 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Laudgrebe 

Reld 

Tbompson,  N.J 

Litton 

Reuse 

Van  Deerlln 

Mclcher 

Rooney, 

N.T. 

Wiggins 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pau-s : 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Fisher. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Rarick. 

]\.Tr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Passman. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Renss. 

Mr.s.  Chtsholni  with  Mr.  Hanim. 

Mr.  Danielson  of  California  with  Mr.  Wig- 
gins. 

Mr.  Reid  with  Mr.  BadlUo. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Donohuc  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Aspln. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Rose. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter  on  the  bill 
H.R.  5094,  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
calls  238,  239,  and  240  I  was  absent  on 
ofHclal  business.  If  I  had  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "aye"  on  all  three 
rollcalls. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
roUcaU  Nos.  239,  240.  241,  242,  and  243. 
I  was  detained  at  a  meeting  at  the  Blair 
House.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye,"  and  ask  that  the  pennanent 
Record  so  indicate. 


INEQUITY  OF  PHASE  3',i  FREEZE 

(Mr.  KEATING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mi'.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  constituents  have  brought  to  my  at- 
tention the  gross  inequity  caused  by  the 
current  freeze  as  it  relates  to  retailers 
and  wholesalers  of  agricultural  pix)ducts. 
Specifically,  the  problem  arises  when  a 
wholesaler  had  puichased  a  large  amoimt 
of  agricultural  products  at  a  price  higher 
than  he  had  been  selling  such  products 
during  the  "freeze  base  period"  of  June 
1-8.  1973. 

Such  wholesaler  has  no  choice  but  to 
sell  these  products,  such  as  tomatoes,  po- 
tatoes, and  other  vegetables,  because  they 
will  rot;  and  yet  he  is  forced  by  the  freeze 
to  reduce  his  price  to  less  than  the 
amoimt  he  paid  for  the  produce.  Tlie 


President  annoiuiced  the  price  freeze  on 
June  13,  1973,  and  the  "freeze  base  pe- 
riod" is  stipulated  by  Executive  order  as 
the  "period  June  1-8,  1973."  During  June 
9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  many  retailers  and 
wholesalers  purchased  produce  at  prices 
liigher  than  they  were  sold  diu-ing  the 
freeze  ba.':e  period,  and  it  is  these  vege- 
tables wliich,  under  the  freeze  regula- 
tions, must  now  be  sold  at  prices  lower 
than  they  actually  cost  the  seller. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  come  a 
long  way  in  economic  regulation  when  we 
tell  the  private  businessmen  that  they 
must  sell  goods  for  prices  less  than 
which  they  paid  for  them.  In  my  opinion 
this  amounts  to  an  appropriation  of  their 
property,  because  these  businessmen 
must  dispose  of  their  produce  during  the 
freeze  period  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  product. 

My  office  has  contacted  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council  and  asked  if  these  business- 
men would  be  allowed  to  sell  this  produce 
at  their  own  cost,  not  with  the  intent  of 
making  a  profit  but  merely  to  avoid  sub- 
stantial losses  because  of  the  freeze  base 
period.  To  date,  we  have  been  informed 
that  no  exceptions  to  the  freeze  base 
period  have  been  granted,  and  unless  a 
bankruptcy  was  imminent  a  hardship  ex- 
ception would  be  unobtainable.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  solution  to  this  par- 
ticular inequity  is  not  difficult.  These  sell- 
ers should  be  allowed  to  sell  these  perish- 
able goods  at  the  level  or  prices  that 
existed  during  the  freeze  base  period  or 
at  their  cost,  whichever  is  higher. 

Subsequent  to  the  President's  an- 
nouncement on  June  13, 1973,  all  produce 
purchased  by  the  sellers  should  be  re- 
stricted by  the  freeze  base  period.  I  have 
written  to  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  to 
this  effect  and  am  advising  my  colleagues 
that  there  may  be  many  wholesalers  and 
retailers  in  theii*  districts  with  similar 
problems.  Action  by  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  to  remedy  this  situation  should 
be  supported  throughout  the  United 
States  to  avoid  the  anomaly  of  having 
Uncle  Sam  force  American  firms  to  sell 
their  produce  at  less  than  they  paid  for 
it.  The  losses  that  are  estimated  by  the 
constituents  in  my  district  are  signifi- 
cant. For  one  firm  they  are  estimated  at 
$2.5,000  to  $35,000,  and  for  another  firm 
they  are  estimated  at  $40,000. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  in- 
tended result  of  the  current  price  freeze, 
and  I  urge  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  to 
adopt  reasonable  regulations  to  imple- 
ment the  freeze  as  equitably  as  possible. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  SPENDING 
CEILING 

(Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  to  the  attention  of  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hoase  a  fine  statement  by  our 
distinguished  majority  leader  regarding 
the  need  for  a  spending  ceiling.  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  and  I  have  spoken  out  on 
this  issue  many  times. 

I  am  sorry  that  action  has  not  been 
taken  before  now  on  this  critical  sub- 
ject. This  is  so  important  that  we  should 


have  already  adopted  a  celling.  In  fact, 
I  think  we  should  not  enact  another  ap- 
propriations bill  until  such  a  ceiling  is 
adopted.  It  is  today  the  19th  of  June. 
Almost  6  months  of  the  93d  Congress  are 
gone,  and  all  we  have  are  statements 
and  proposals.  What  we  need,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  what  the  American  people 
want,  and  deserve.  Is  action.  We  have 
dilly-daUied  around  until  the  hour  is 
late  indeed.  This  House,  like  Nero,  Is 
fiddling  while  Rome  is  burning.  It  is  time 
for  action. 


O,    LIBERTY,    WHAT    CRIMES    ARE 
COMMITTED  IN   THY  NAME 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Sei- 
BERLiNG).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Alexander)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  4  years,  I,  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  have  become  increasingly  ap- 
palled by  the  continuing  immoral  covert 
and  overt  invasions  of  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy of  American  citizens.  As  a  member 
of  tiae  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions and  Government  Information,  I 
have  a  double  duty  for  vigilance — first 
to  the  citizens  who  elected  me  to  the 
Congress,  and,  equally,  to  my  colleagues 
who  elected  me  to  this  subcommittee. 

My  remarks  today  are  a  part  of  my 
efforts  to  discharge  this  responsibility  by 
advising  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  public  of  the  dangers  which  threaten 
every  American's  right  of  privacy. 

There  is  a  battle  that  has  to  be  fought 
and  we  have  got  to  win  it.  The  adminis- 
tration seems  to  be  hell-bent  on  efforts 
which  could  Invade  the  privacy  of  every 
American  citizen. 

The  most  recent  incursion  in  this  di- 
rection started  off  innocently  enough. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  wanted  to 
Improve  its  statistics,  so  it  sought,  and 
v.-as  granted,  an  Executive  order  from  the 
President  to  obtain  some  personal  finan- 
cial information  from  the  income  tax  re- 
turns of  3  million  fanners. 

President  Nixon's  Executive  Order 
11697,  authorizing  the  inspection  of  in- 
come tax  returns  of  farmers  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture — "as  may  be 
needed  for  statistical  purposes  only" — 
and  a  slightly  modified  Executive  Order 
11709  for  similar  purposes  presents  the 
frightening  prospect  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  attempting  to  begin  the  proc- 
ess of  making  personal  income  informa- 
tion of  whole  classes  of  people  available 
to  various  departments  and  agencies 
without  regard  to  the  private  nature  of 
the  information,  or  protecting  individuals 
from  possible  abuses. 

These  are  strange  orders.  Tliey  are  so 
broad  that  any  Agriculture  Department 
employee  could  be  authorized  to  go  down 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  In- 
spect the  tax  returns  of  any  fanner  in 
the  country. 

The  name,  address,  social  security 
number,  size  of  fann,  gross  income,  ex- 
penses, are  in  these  retui-ns. 

They  would  allow  Federal  bureaucrats 
to  examine  such  pei'sonal  financial  iu- 
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formation  with  no  reason  other  than  for 
statistical  purposes. 

The  opportunity  for  abuse  of  this  Ex- 
ecutive order  is  obvious.  The  USDA  said 
tills  data  was  vital  to  its  operations.  If 
this  is  true,  then  why  did  the  same  ad- 
ministration which  issued  this  order  to- 
tally eliminate  fimds  from  its  budget  for 
a  farm  census  in  1974? 

Such  blanket  authority  to  inspect  in- 
dividual tax  returns  of  any  group,  as 
these  Executive  orders  provide,  clearly 
constitutes  an  invasion  of  the  right  of 
privacy  of  that  group. 

There  is  only  one  reason  why  a  citizen 
submits  a  tax  retiu-n  to  the  Government 
and  that  is  to  compute  taxes — it  has  no 
other  purpose. 

For  the  first  time  in  American  history, 
an  entire  class  of  our  people  could — as  a 
result  of  these  orders — have  their  pri- 
vacy invaded. 

I  am  alarmed  by  the  technical  capa- 
city of,  and  the  increasing  tendency  of, 
the  Government  to  engage  in  invasions 
of  the  right  of  privacy  of  our  people. 
Aided  by  computer  teclinology,  with  its 
enormous  storage  and  rapid  retrieval 
capabilities.  Government  has  at  its  fin- 
gertips the  power  to  compile  a  "profile" 
or  dossier  on  any  individual  from  bits 
and  pieces  of  data  gleaned  fi*om  many 
sources. 

With  only  a  social  security  number,  the 
most  personal  information  can  be  com- 
promised, can  be  manipulated,  and  mis- 
used for  political  or  otlier  purposes. 

The  tasks  with  which  we  as  Members 
of  Congress  must  deal  are  legion.  But  it 
is  incumbent  on  us  to  make  the  continu- 
ing oversight  of  Government  activities 
which  may  result  in  an  invasion  of  the 
right  of  privacy  a  top  priority. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Moorhead). 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas.  There  is  in 
thiis  House  of  Representatives  no  more 
zealous  fighter  for  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple to  their  privacy  than  is  the  case  of 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Operations  and  Govern- 
ment Information  Committee. 

It  is  he  who  brought  to  the  attention 
of  this  committee  this  flagrant  violation 
of  the  rights  of  privacy;  this  violation 
of  the  sacred  tnist  the  people  have  and 
the  belief  that  they  are  filing  their  in- 
come tax  returns  only  for  tlie  purpose 
of  paying  their  taxes. 

If  the  people  believe  they  are  going 
to  be  used  for  other  purposes,  I  think  tlie 
self-enforcing  tax  law  we  have  will  be 
Jeopardized  along  with  the  rights  of  lib- 
erty and  privacy  of  the  indi\idual. 

I  would  like  to  pose  a  question  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  who  also 
serves  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Is  it  not  the  case  that,  under 
the  Executive  order,  information  which 
would  be  more  information  than  would 
be  needed  for  legitimate  statistical  pur- 
poses is  being  requested  of  those  who 
report  farm  income  on  their  tax  returns? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
is  true. 

I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  and  his  observa- 


tion of  this  blatant  overextension  of  au- 
thority to  a  secretary  of  a  department 
in  this  Government  to  constitute  whole- 
sale invasion  of  the  right  of  privacy  of  a 
class  of  people. 

The  classic  atmosphere  of  personal 
privacy  is  a  political  climate  where  each 
person  decides  for  himself  what  personal 
information  he  will  share  with  whom. 

In  this  instance,  no  one  asked  a  single 
farmer  in  the  United  States  whether  he 
was  willing  to  share  this  personal  finan- 
cial information  with  the  Department  of 
Agi-iculture. 

There  was  no  consultation  with  any 
farm  organization,  nor  was  there  even 
a  public  announcement  from  the  White 
House,  or  the  Agriculture  Department 
when  the  order  was  issued.  It  just  popped 
up  like  Pandora  in  the  Federal  Register 
one  day. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Litton)  brought  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Agi-iculture.  Meanwhile,  I 
asked  the  Foreign  Operations  and  Gov- 
ernment Information  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions to  investigate  the  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy implications  of  the  order.  Hearings 
and  inquiries  were  set  in  motion. 

There  were  a  number  of  questions  in 
our  minds.  Is  the  first  Executive  order 
ii  model  for  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  inspect  tax  returns  of  business- 
racrh?  Is  it  a  prototype  for  HUD  to  use 
to  examine  the  tax  returns  of  home- 
ov.ners  receiving  insured  loans  through 
FilA;  Is  this  a  plan  for  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  pry  into  the  tax  returns  of 
wsge  earners?  Does  it  me.^.n  that  HEW 
now  inspects  tax  returns  of  doctors  and 
teachers? 

Is  this  evidence  of  a  master  plan  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  oversee  the  pri- 
vate affairs  of  every  group  of  citizens? 

We  were  shocked  at  what  we  eventu- 
ally uncovered.  A  committee  hearing 
confirmed  our  worst  fears. 

In  a  letter  from  the  Department  of 
Justice,  responding  to  an  inquii-y  from 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations  and  Government  Informa- 
tion, Robert  Dixon,  Jr.,  assistant  attor- 
ney general  in  the  Office  of  Legal  Counsel, 
responded  to  many  of  the  questions  in 
our  minds.  The  query  was  made  as  a  part 
of  the  effort  by  the  subcommittee  to  have 
the  implementation  of  the  order  sus- 
pended. Mr.  Dixon  wrote : 

The  original  order  (Ex.  O.  11697)  was  pre- 
pired  by  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  In 
language  designed  to  serve  as  a  prototj-pe  for 
future  ta.K  return  inspeclion  orders.  This 
Department  (of  Justice)  approved  the  order 
as  to  form  and  legality.  It  (the  Department 
of  Justice)  was  not  requested  to,  nor  did  It, 
express  any  policy  judgement. 

This  blatant  disregard  for  the  rights  of 
private  citizens  haunts  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  the  memory  of  wliich  is  not 
present  in  some  parts  of  Washington, 
D.C. 

The  American  farmer  has  earned  a 
reputation  of  being  a  loyal,  honest, 
hard-working,  taxpaying,  nonprotesting 
citizen.  What  shocks  the  conscience 
more  than  this  gross  injustice,  is  the 
fact  that  this  administration  would, 
without  press  conference  or  any  an- 
nouncement, pick  on  the  humble  farmer, 
obviously  assuming  that  because  of  his 


reputation  for  loyalty  to  government  and 
obedience  to  the  law  he  would  quietly 
submit  to  this  injustice. 

The  Executive  orders  favoring  the 
USDA  were  to  be  the  first  In  a  series. 
Tliey  were  designed  specifically  as  pro- 
totypes, or  models  for  future  snoopinn 
into  tax  retiu-ns  by  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. Well.  I  for  one,  am  not  going  tn 
stand  idly  by  while  the  first  waves  from 
1984  wash  over  me  and  the  fine  people 
of  Arkansas  whom  I  represent. 

The  British  statesman,  Edmund  Burke 
once  made  a  comment  which  is  appro- 
priate for  this  discussion: 

All  that  Is  necessary  for  the  forces  of  evil 
to  win  In  the  world  is  for  enough  good  men 
to  do  nothing. 

Let  us  not  be  among  the  "good  men" 
who  do  nothing  whom  Burke  warned 
against. 

My  colleagues  downtowai  they  are  chip- 
ping away  at  the  rock  which  we  call  the 
Constitution.  And,  as  Justice  Brandeis 
said: 

Every  unjustifiable  Intrusion  by  the  gov- 
ernment upon  the  privacy  of  the  Ludlvidus.! 
whatever  the  means  employed,  must  be 
deemed  a  violation  of  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment. 

It  is  frightening  to  think  that  the 
administration  is  trying  to  chart  a  sinis- 
ter course  for  our  Government  that  is 
fundamentally  different  from  the  free 
and  open  society  that  was  envisioned  by 
our  Founding  Fathers. 

I  shudder  to  think  of  the  opportunities 
for  bureaucratic  abuse  that  were  creat- 
ed by  this  wholly  irresponsible  act.  Is  this 
Piiother  white-collar  criminal  conspiracy 
to  spy  upon  and  to  abuse  the  rights  of 
the  American  taxpayers? 

Is  our  American  Government  becom- 
ing the  master  and  our  Nation's  citizens 
the  servants? 

Is  this  not  a  case  of  unjustifiable  in- 
trusion to  which  Justice  Brandeis 
referred? 

You  bet  it  is.  All  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment needs  to  do  is  to  advise  farm- 
ers why  it  needs  the  information  and 
then  ask  them  to  supply  it  voluntarily. 
If  the  farmers  want  to  do  this,  they  will. 
If  they  do  not,  they  will  not,  and  this 
is  their  right. 

That  is  something  called  "informed 
consent."  It  is  a  simple  thing,  but  it  is 
the  difference  between  a  democratic  form 
of  government  and  a  totalitarian  one. 

It  is  the  diflference  between  ser\'ants 
and  ■  masters.  And,  this  is  something 
they  have  apparently  forgotten  down- 
town. The  people  are  the  masters  and 
the  Government  is  their  servant — not 
the  other  way  around. 

This  incident  with  the  income  tax  in- 
formation, and  other  current  events, 
clearlv  indicate  that  the  executive 
branch  is  more  devoted  to  assuming 
power,  is  more  dedicated  to  telling  the 
people  what  they  have  to  do,  like  it  or 
not,  than  it  is  to  serving  our  citizens 
as  most  of  us  were  taught  to  believe 
that  our  Government  is  supixised  to  do. 

Now.  I  do  not  care  how  well  inten- 
tioned  the  need  for  statistics  and  other 
information  is.  The  road  to  tyranny  is 
too  often  paved  with  good  intentions. 
And,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  Member 
of  Congress  who  has  not  been  impressed 
in  recent  months  with  how  far  allegedly 
good  Intentions  can  go  astray. 
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Even  the  Justice  Department,  which 
gives  a  lot  of  lipserrlce  to  its  devotion  to 
Che  right  of  privacy,  has  lost  sight  of  its 
responsibility.  The  Assistant  Attorney 
General  looked  at  this  new  Executive  or- 
der when  it  was  a  draft  and  checked  it  as 
to  "form  and  legahty."  The  Department 
informed  the  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Information  Subcommittee 
tliat  it  did  not — I  repeat — did  not  express 
any  policy  judgment.  Why  did  it  not? 
Because  it  was  not  asked  to  do  so.  Well, 
no  one  asked  me  to  make  this  speech  to- 
day— call  it  dissent,  if  you  will — but 
nevertheless.  I  am  making  it.  And,  the 
Justice  Department  should  have  done 
-SO  too.  I  call  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Let  us  talk  a  moment  about  the  right 
of  privacy.  Or,  rather  the  concept  of  pri- 
vacy. Privacy  is  the  ability  to  be  con- 
fident of  security  in  our  homes,  persons, 
and  papers.  It  is  not  only  the  bedrock  of 
freedom.  Privacy  is  the  essence  of  de- 
mocracy. If  we  cannot  speak  to  each 
other  without  Government  eavesdrop- 
ping, or  pay  our  taxes  without  being 
snooped  upon  by  hordes  of  bureaucrats — 
we  soon  will  not  be  able  to  speak,  or 
transact  business  without  Government 
permission. 

As  a  result  of  the  failure  of  many  of- 
ficials to  speak  up  and  say,  "This  order 
Is  wrong  and  potentially  dangerous  to 
fiaidamental  rishts,"  where  do  we  stand 
today? 

Well,  let  me  tell  you.  We  have  an  order 
by  the  President  designed  as  a  prototype 
to  invade  the  privacy  of  every  American 
citizen.  What  other  Federal  agency  is 
about  to  snoop  into  the  personal  tax  re- 
turns of  our  citizens?  Are  businessmen 
next  on  tlie  hst?  Union  members,  home- 
owners, doctors,  lawyers?  Who  knows? 

But,  I  will  wager  this:  Unless  this  sort 
of  outrageous  activity  is  stopped  now, 
we  will  all  find  out  soon.  Only,  by  then 
It  may  be  too  late." 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Arkanr,as  (Mr. 
Alexander)  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Seiberlinc). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  for  this  very  illuminating  and 
very  shattering  expose  of  what  Is  only 
the  most  recently  discovered  in  a  long 
series  of  moves  of  this  sort. 

I  think  that  he  has  also  put  his  finger 
on  the  threat  to  the  liberties  and  the 
privacy  of  every  single  citizen  in  this 
country  if  we  do  not  draw  the  line  and, 
in  fact,  roll  back  the  hne. 

The  famous  cartoonist,  Herblock.  of  the 
Washington  Post,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
made  a  speech  on  what  he  calls  the 
"Secret  Snooper  State."  He  pointed  to 
the  two  sides  of  this  picture;  he  pointed, 
on  tlie  one  hand,  to  officials  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  in  this  administration  and  in 
previous  administrations,  but  much 
more  so  recently  it  is  to  as.sert  the  right 
to  keep  from  the  public  everything  that 
they,  the  Government,  want,  and  that 
they  in  particular  are  trying  to  do. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  are  assert- 
irg  the  right  to  Invade  the  individual 
citizen's  privacy,  so  that  what  we  have 
is  a  phenomenon  where  the  Government 
seeks  to  keep  more  to  Itself  and  seeks  to 


invade  more  and  more  the  individual's 
home  and  private  life. 

As  Herblock  pointed  out  with  respect 
to  the  effort  by  certain  ofQclals  In  the 
executive  branch  who  keep  their  own 
public  activities  concealed,  never  in 
human  history  did  so  many  public 
officials  need  so  much  privacy,  as  we  are 
begin  ing  to  discover. 

This  fits  into  other  realms  like  the 
invasion  of  homes.  We  have  the  Collins- 
ville  incidents  in  Illinois  where  Govern- 
ment narcotics  agents  without  warrant 
in  the  dead  of  night  broke  down  the 
doors  of  private  residences  of  ordinary 
citizens  and  after  they  had  broken  in 
and  teiTorized  them  discovered  they  had 
the  wrong  address. 

If  they  had  gone  through  the  legal 
procedures  and  gone  to  a  court  and 
gotten  a  search  wan-ant,  they  would  not 
have  had  that  kind  of  a  di'eadful  situa- 
tion occurring. 

We  are  just  now  begining  to  find  out 
that  this  has  been  going  on  all  over  the 
country,  in  my  district,  and  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  other  Members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  taking  this  time  to  high- 
light this  very  serious  threat  not  to  a  few 
people  with  whom  we  may  disagree  but 
to  every  single  person  in  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Wlien  individual  hberties  are  en- 
croached upon  in  the  name  of  allegedly 
good  deeds  of  government  for  statistical 
purposes  only,  for  the  general  welfare, 
or  for  reasons  of  national  security,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  stoiT  of  Madam 
Roland. 

During  the  18th  century,  when  the 
French  were  struggling  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  monarchs  and  assume  the  role 
of  freedom,  liberty,  and  equality,  one  of 
its  earliest  leaders  was  Madam  Jean 
Manon  Phlipon  Roland.  In  the  course  of 
events,  the  group  of  patriots  to  which 
she  belonged,  the  Girondists,  ran  afoul 
of  those  of  Robespierre.  In  the  end.  Ma- 
dam Roland  was  sentenced  to  death  in 
the  name  of  the  very  cause  for  which 
she  fought. 

Just  before  she  was  guillotined,  her 
shaved  head  locked  tightly  on  the  block, 
she  strained  to  get  her  last  look  at  the 
statue  of  Liberty  which  had  been  erected 
by  the  scaffold  In  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde. Then  she  raised  a  profound  ques- 
tion for  every  freedom-loving  nation. 
Her  question  was  a  warning.  She  said: 

O,  Liberty,  what  crimes  are  committed  In 
thy  name. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with  the 
subject  I  have  been  discussing  here  to- 
day, I  believe  that  many  of  our  colleagues 
will  be  interested  in  an  article  titled  "A 
Fight  Over  Who  Can  Look  at  Your  Tax 
Return"  which  appears  in  the  June  25, 
1973,  Issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 
Therefore,  if  there  is  no  objection,  I 
would  like  to  include  the  new  article  in 
the  Record  at  this  time. 

A  Fight  Over  Who  Can  Look  at  Yo'J*  Tax 

RCTUBN 

A  presidential  order  opening  the  Income- 
tax  returns  of  3  million  farmers  to  examlua- 
ilon  by  VS.  Department  of  Agriculture  offi- 
cials has  aroused  concern  In  Congress  over 
the  privacy  of  72  million  other  people  who 
file  returns. 

For  six  decades,  secrecy  of  tax  returns  has 


been  held  sacrosanct.  On  the  only  two  occa- 
sions on  which  Congress  acted  to  weaken  the 
wall  of  privacy,  the  vote  was  quickly  reversed. 

Then,  last  January  17,  President  Nixon  and 
Treasury  Secretary  George  P  Shultz  Issued 
an  order  allowing  Agriculture  Deparrment 
officials  to  see  all  tax  returns  of  farmers.  The 
aim  was  to  help  the  Department  to  compile 
lists  of  farmers,  by  type  of  farm  and  gross 
income,  for  periodic  surveys  used  to  project 
crop  production,  costs  and  the  like. 

The  January  17  order,  officiais  later  made 

clear,  was  Intended  to  be  a  model  for  others, 

in  case  additional  agencies  felt  the  need  to 

get  similar  Information  about  other  groups. 

"invasion"  op  a  bight? 

In  the  ensuing  months,  with  Congress  pro- 
testing vigorously,  the  original  order  affecting 
farmers  has  been  made  less  sweeping.  But 
the  argument  goes  on. 

"A  wholesale  invasion  of  the  right  to  pri- 
vacy," Representative  Bill  Alexander  (Dem.). 
of  Arkansas,  called  the  President's  notion. 

Congressman  Jerry  Litton  (Dem.),  of  Mis- 
souri, said  the  executive  order  "made  the  tax 
return  of  every  American  farmer  literally  an 
open  book  to  the  USDA." 

L.  C.  Carpenter,  vice  president  of  the  Mid- 
Contlnent  Farmers  Association,  warned: 

"Every  American — farmer  or  nonfarmer — 
should  be  concerned  about  this  threat  to  pri- 
vacy. If  the  basic  American  right  to  privacy 
can  be  taken  from  the  farmers,  it  can  be 
taken  from  every  taxpayer." 

The  highly  personal  information  the  peo- 
ple are  required  to  enter  on  their  returns, 
members  of  Congress  explain,  is  entitled  to 
privacy  as  a  basic  right  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. Beyond  that.  Congressmen  worry  about 
the  potential  for  political  misuse  of  such 
intimate  details. 

Since  1926,  an  executive  order  has  been  re- 
quired for  access  to  tax  returns.  Never  In  that 
time,  until  now.  has  the  Income-tax  Infor- 
mation of  any  large  group  been  so  exposed. 
WHEN  Rirrur.NS  are  shown 

Generally,  the  chances  that  anyone  ex- 
cept an  employe  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  will  see  your  federal  rettirn  are 
small.  There  are  some  circumstances  In 
which  this  may  happen. 

The  Congressional  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  has  the  power 
to  request  and  Inspect  returns.  Also,  the 
Federal  Government  has  arranged  for  an 
exchange  of  data  with  the  tax  collectors  in 
48  of  the  50  States.  And.  of  coiu-se.  If  the 
IRS  believes  there  haa  been  outright  eva- 
sion of  taxes.  It  can  send  a  return  to  the 
Justice  Department  for  prosecution. 

Any  Cabinet  officer  or  agency  chief,  by 
formal  request,  can  gain  access  to  the  re- 
turn of  an  Individual  involved  in  a  case  be- 
fore the  agency,  particularly  if  criminal 
violations  are  suspected. 

In  practice,  these  rules  have  meant  that 
In  wxllnary  situations  the  regulations  pro- 
vide that  tax  retiu-ns  are  to  be  used  for  t.is 
enforcement  only. 

The  possibility  of  a  radical  departure 
from  this  policy  set  off  an  investigation  of 
the  Nixon  executive  order  by  the  House 
Foreign  Operations  and  Government  Infor- 
mation Subcommittee.  Report  and  recom- 
mendations from  that  Investigation  are  ex- 
pected before  the  usual  August  recess  of 
Congress. 

all  for  economics 

What  the  testimony  shows,  among  other 
things.  Is  that  the  Agriculture  Department 
has  been  seeking  farmer  tax-return  data  for 
years. 

An  address  list  of  farmers,  with  figures  on 
gross  Income  or  total  output  for  each  type 
of  operation,  was  sought  for  the  construc- 
tion of  samples  for  stirveya. 

In  1970,  for  example,  then  Secretary 
Clifford  M.  Hardin  wrote  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  asking  for  such  data.  He 
assured  IRS — and  his  successor  echoed 
him — that  Agriculture  oflflclals  did  not  want 
to — and  would  not  need  to  Inspect  any  tax 
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returns.   They  just   wanted   the   tax-return 
data  they  had  listed. 

On  Jan.  17.  1973 — when  the  farm  econ- 
omists had  decided  their  request  was  dead — 
President  Nixon  responded  with  an  execu- 
tive order,  complete  with  regulations  signed 
by  Treasury  Secretary  George  P.  Shultz  and 
tiie  President. 

Agriculture  officials  discovered  their  new 
authority  went  far  beyond  anything  they 
had  requested.  They  were  granted  access  to 
all  of  the  Information  on  all  income-tax  re- 
turns of  all  Individuals  who  reported  in- 
come from  farming. 

explosion  in  congress 

When  the  action  came  to  the  attention 
of  congressional  committees  concerned  with 
tax-return  privacy,  the  reaction  was  explo- 
sive. 

Tht  House  Subcommittee — headed  by  Wil- 
liam S.  Moorhead  (Dem.),  of  Pennsyl- 
vania— announced   hearings. 

A  query  to  the  Justice  Department  about 
the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  executive 
order  granting  blanket  authority  for  In- 
spection of  farmers'  returns  brought  an 
answer  that  raised  congressional  Ire  still 
higher. 

The  order,  said  officials  at  the  Justice 
Department,  "was  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  In  language  designed 
to  serve  as  a  prototype  for  future  tax-return - 
inspection  orders." 

LIMITED    access 

On  March  27,  the  Nixon  Administration 
yielded  to  the  violent  reactions  from  Con- 
gressmen. Mr.  Nixon  Issued  an  amendment 
to  his  January  order — with  new  regula- 
tions— limiting  the  Department  of  Agricxil- 
ture's  access  to  farmer  returns. 

Under  the  new  order,  Agrlcultivre  officials 
can  stUl  get  from  IRS  the  specific  data  they 
have  been  requesting  all  along  and  can  In- 
spect lines  on  a  farmer's  return  giving  such 
data.  But  unlimited  inspection  of  returns 
would  be  barred. 

The  investigating  Congressmen  are  un- 
moUlfled  by  that  retreat.  They  still  demand 
to  know  what  future  plans  motivated  the 
original  "prototype"  order  for  wide-open 
access  to  the  tax  returns  of  3  million  farmers. 

Beyond  that,  these  Investigators  insist  that 
even  the  sharply  restricted  version  of  the 
executive  order  is  an  intolerable  breach  of 
privacy. 

On  May  15,  Representative  Moorhead 
wrote  to  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  Butz. 
Despite  the  restrictive  amendment  of  the 
Inspection  order,  he  said.  It  was  the  unani- 
mous view  of  his  Subcommittee  that  access 
to  tax  returns  should  remain  iniused  luitil 
the  Investigating  committee's  recommenda- 
tions were  issued. 

Three  weeks  later,  Mr.  Moorhead  received 
a  reply  from  Don  Paarlberg,  Director  of  Ag- 
ricultural Economics. 

Dr.  Paarlberg  assured  Mr.  Moorhead  that 
no  Department  employe  would  be  examining 
farmers'  tax  rettirns.  But  he  said  the  De- 
partment was  going  ahead  to  arrange  with 
Internal  Revenue  to  get  the  requested  data. 
Including  names,  addresses,  and  gross  farm 
income,  on  tapes  direct  from  tlie  Revenue 
Service's  computers  at  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Mr.  Moorhead's  firm  response  dated  June 
7— Just  one  day  after  Dr.  Paarlberg's— was 
directed  once  agnln  to  Secretarv  But^.  Said 
the  Congressman : 

"As  chairman,  I  xu-ge  you  personally  to 
give  the  Congress  a  categorical  a.^^sxirance 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
cease  and  desist  from  all  efforts  to  obtain 
private  financial  data  from  farmers'  income- 
tax  retiu-ns  until  you  receive  our  findings 
and  recommendations." 

At  mld-Jinie.  Mr.  Moorhead  wn?  .«itill  wait- 
ing for  that  as.surance.  His  Subcommittee, 
meanwhile,  went  ahead  with  its  inve.stiga- 
tions. 

"not  satisfied" 

On  June  13,  Representative  Alexander — 
the  principal  instigator  of  the  probe — told 


"UJS.  News  &  World  Report"  that  he  is  "not 
at  all  satisfied"  with  explanations  from  Agri- 
culture officials,  and  he  revealed  that  he  is 
determined  to  bring  about  a  reopening  of 
hearings  on  the  issues. 

Said  Mr.  Alexander,  "The  Administration 
seems  to  be  charting  a  course  that  Is  funda- 
mentally different  from  a  free  and  open  so- 
ciety." 

What  action  is  the  Subcommittee  likely  to 
take  in  the  end? 

Comments  from  members  of  the  panel 
make  It  clear  they  will  propose  that  federal 
departments  and  agencies  be  prohibited  from 
Inspecting  the  tax  returns  of  whole  groups 
of  people  and  from  getting  from  IRS  the  sort 
of  tax-return  data  requested  by  Agriculture. 
subcommittee's  position 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  com- 
mittee member  contends,  should  be  given 
the  names  and  addresses  of  farmers  by  In- 
ternal Revenue,  "but  not  the  tax-return  data 
on  farmer  income  or  production." 

To  get  that  Information  for  statistical  sur- 
veys, committee  members  argue.  Agriculture 
officials  should  write  to  farmers  Individually 
and  ask  them  to  supply  the  Information 
voluntarily. 

However,  staff  members  concede  that  the 
committee  has  no  powers  to  prevent  Agri- 
culture from  using  Its  executive  order  to  get 
the  controversial  information  directly  from 
tax  returns. 

SKtRrcY  OF  TAX  Returns — The  Record  or 
Six  Decades 

1910:  Appropriations  Act  of  1910  provided 
that  federal  tax  returns  could  be  Inspected 
only  on  order  of  the  President. 

1910-24:  Privacy  of  returns,  was  a  debated 
issue  in  every  new  revenue  act,  but  secrecy 
was  maintained. 

1524:  Revenue  Act  of  1924  provided  for 
public  listing  of  taxpayers  and  their  incomes 
and  for  inspection  of  returns  by  the  two 
revenue  committees  of  Congress  and  by  a 
special  committee  of  the  Senate  or  Hotise. 

1926:  Revenue  Act  of  1926  eliminated  pub- 
lic listing  of  Incomes  and  required  a  resolu- 
tion of  either  house,  or  a  Joint  resolution, 
for  Inspection  of  returns  by  any  committee 
other  than  the  two  revenue  committees. 

1931 :  Income-tax  returns  wero  opened  by 
executUe  order  to  inspection  by  State  offi- 
cials. 

1934:  Congress  enacted  the  "pink  slip"  pro- 
vision under  which  basic  Income  data  from 
liidivldual  returns  would  be  made  public  at 
tax-collectors'  offices. 

1936:  "Pink  slip"  pro\l5ion  was  repealed 
before  it  took  effect. 

1936-1973:  No  major  changes  in  law  con- 
cerning Inspection  of  Income-tax  returns 
have  been  enacted  since  1936.  Privacy  rule 
may  be  breached  only  upon  the  Issuance  of  a 
presidential  order. 


YEAR  OF  DECISION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  tMr. 
Seiberlinc).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  H.astincs)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  President  signed  into  law  the 
Health  Programs  Extension  Act  of  1973. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  my  colleagues  in  the  House  that 
supported  its  passage  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing 372  to  1.  The  legislation  had  161  co- 
sponsors,  and  the  Senate  accepted  the 
House  provision  by  a  vote  of  94  to  0. 

I  am  especially  grateful  to  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Environment  for  theh  unan- 
imous bipartisan  support  of  the  measure. 
The  able  leader.'^hip  of  Chairman  Pavi. 


Rogers  and  rankuig  minority  member 
Ancher  Nelsen  gained  rapid  considera- 
tion of  this  essential  measure  by  the 
House  leadersliip. 

But  we  are  just  beginning  our  awe- 
some task.  We  have  just  one  more  year 
before  these  programs  expire  once 
again:  health  services  research  and  de- 
velopment, health  statistics,  public 
health  trainhig.  migrant  health,  com- 
prehensive health  planning,  Hill-Burton 
programs,  allied  health  training,  re- 
gional medical  programs,  population  re- 
search and  family  planning  develop- 
ment disabilities,  medical  libraries,  and 
community  mental  health  centers.  We 
face  a  year  of  decision.  A  better  system 
for  organization  and  delivei-y  is  essen- 
tial. 

Indeed,  we  have  a  rare,  if  not  unique, 
opportunity  to  study,  overhaul  and  redi- 
rect, as  necessary,  the  entire  Federal 
health  sti-ucture.  The  massive  infusion 
of  Federal  tax  dollars  has  so  far  failed 
to  produce  adequate  health  care  re- 
sources, accessible  to  the  Nation's  popu- 
lation. More  than  money  is  clearly 
needed. 

In  full  cooperation  with  the  other  In- 
terested congressional  committees,  with 
liealth  professionals  of  evei-y  kind,  and 
with  the  public,  our  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  and  En\ironment  is  seek- 
ing a  new  approach  to  the  welter  of  Fed- 
eral health  programs.  Across  the  coim- 
tr>',  we  see  a  hopelessly  expensive  health 
care  system,  growing  e.xponentially,  tak- 
ing a  bigger  chimk  of  everj'  citizen's  in- 
come each  year.  The  cost  of  health  care 
is  growing  twice  as  fast  as  the  rate  of 
inflation — about  $23  million  a  day.  Add- 
ing to  this  problem  is  the  fact  that  the 
wrong  people  in  the  wrong  places  are 
making  the  WTong  decisions  about  the 
health  care  system. 

First,  it  seems  incredible  that  our  Na- 
tion— a  nation  deeply  rooted  in  tech- 
nologj'  and  science  aimed  at  human 
progress — does  not  have  a  national 
health  policy.  We  have  no  definable,  or- 
dered prionties  to  insure  the  attainment 
of  equitable  health  care  services  for 
everyone.  We  have  no  plan  to  build  upon 
our  strengths  to  insure  the  health  care 
that  the  Congress  has  referred  to  as  a 
right.  Is  the  right  of  health  care  to  be 
construed  only  as  a  false  promise? 

Clearly,  the  Federal  Government  miLst 
have  the  capacity  to  develop  a  policy  to 
set  national  priorities  to  fulfill  the  prom- 
ise of  equitable  health  care  services  at  a 
reai!ohable  cost.  Then  it  must  insure  that 
these  priorities  are  met. 

We  must  integrate  and  coordinate  tlie 
decisionmaking  process,  so  that  sen?lble 
allocation  of  limited  resources  can  be 
made  among  all  the  conflicting  priorities. 
At  the  same  time,  we  must  decentralize 
t  he  decisionmaking  process,  so  that  peo- 
ple close  to  the  problems,  people  who 
know  best  the  needs  of  their  ovm  com- 
munities, can  make  the  final  decisions. 

The  future  Federal  approach  to  health 
rare  should  incorporate  three  fundamen- 
tal elements:  First,  a  regional  approach 
both  to  planning  and  to  implementation: 
t-econd.  a  plan  of  special  revenue-sharing 
for  health.  embod.ving  the  best  of  the 
President's  New  Federalism:  and  third, 
an  equitable  system  of  national  health 
insurance. 

National  health  insurance  is  comins  in 
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the  seventies.  We  can  no  longer  tolerate 
a  situation  where  a  serious  Illness  can 
banlciupt  a  family,  despite  Its  possession 
of  a  reasonable  amount  of  private  insur- 
ance. We  can  no  longer  tolerate  a  situa- 
tion where  the  elderly,  struggling  to  sur- 
vive on  a  limited  fixed  income,  are  now 
paying  more  in  average  out-of-pocket 
costs  for  health  care  than  before  the 
inception  of  Medicare.  We  can  no  longer 
tolerate  the  denial  of  health  care  for  any 
citizen,  regardless  of  circxunstance. 

We  must  be  cautious,  how^ever,  as  we 
consider  the  various  national  health  in- 
surance proposals.  It  will  do  us  little  good 
if  our  tax  increase  exceeds  our  saving 
in  health  expenses.  This  is  a  real  danger. 
Medicare  and  medicaid  are  perfect  ex- 
amples— hospital  charges  doubled  with- 
in 5  years  of  the  passage  of  that  legls- 
lalon.  The  administration  has  promised 
its  new  national  health  Insurance  plan 
this  year.  We  in  Congress  eagerly  await 
the  proposal. 

In  the  meantime,  we  must  strengthen 
and  Improve  the  structure  of  the  health 
care  system,  in  anticipation  of  the  in- 
creased demands.  We  cannot  tear  the  ex- 
isting health  care  structure  down;  we 
cannot  afford  the  bulldozer  approach.  If 
we  do,  national  health  Insurance  will  pre- 
cipitate a  jump  In  health  costs  like  no 
oUier  seen  in  this  country.  In  the  words 
of  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Kansas  <Dr.  Bill  Rot)  the  effect  would 
be  Just  like  "pouring  a  bucket  of  gaso- 
line on  a  fire." 

Central  to  bringing  health  cai-e  cost.*; 
under  control  is  an  improved  system  of 
planning  and  demonstration,  and  a  ra- 
tional system  for  implenaentation.  We 
have  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  we 
cannot  plan  and  implement  everything 
from  Washington.  Regardless  of  how  it 
is  accomplished,  we  must  insure  that  the 
final  decisionmakers  are  out  where  the 
problems  are,  that  they  are  citizens  of 
the  area  for  which  they  are  making  de- 
cisions. Our  subcommittee  is  examining 
proposals  that  would  rcKioiialize  and  de- 
centralize health  care  decisionmaking 
nationally. 

Ideally  this  plan  would  complement, 
rather  than  disrupt,  our  present  system 
of  health  care.  The  free  practice  of  med- 
icine would  continue.  The  plan  would 
build  on  our  existing  successes  and  offer 
fresh  approaches  to  our  failures. 

The  precLse  form  of  this  regional  sys- 
tem, and  how  it  might  be  brought  about, 
are  of  coiuse  open  Issues.  But  the  re- 
gional concept  for  health  has  worked 
well  in  other  Western  countj-les,  and  it 
has  demonstrated  its  effectiveness  with 
our  own  successful  health  programs.  It 
now  deserves  closer  study  for  application 
to  our  total  health  picture. 

The  New  Federalism  and  special  rev- 
enue-sharing for  health  would  work 
especially  well  within  a  regional  context. 
New  Federalism  means  nothing  more 
than  letting  communities  decide  for 
themselves  how  best  to  spend  their  tax 
dollars.  So  far,  the  administration  has 
jjroposed  four  special  revenue-sharing 
programs:  in  education,  in  manpower,  lu 
law  enforcement,  and  in  community  de- 
velopment. It  should  be  noted  that  all 
four  of  these  programs  are  particularly 
well  suited  to  local  action.  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  States,  regions, 
und  local  couimuiiitico  diould  decide  for 


themselves  how  to  aportion  available 
public  funds  in  these  four  areas. 

An  administration  proposal  for  special 
revenue-sharing  in  health  is  yet  to  come, 
but  I  "-ope  one  will  come  soon. 

Such  a  proposal,  either  from  the  Con- 
gress or  the  administration,  would  show 
the  Health  Programs  Extension  Act  in  Its 
best  light.  It  is  not  a  blanket  blessing  on 
all  categorical  Federal  programs  but  in- 
stead a  device  for  keeping  the  present 
funding  sources  In  place  until  better 
funding  plans  or  systems  can  be  de- 
veloped. 

An  essential  feature  of  any  health 
revenue-sharing  legislation  will  be  a  pro- 
vision that  no  region  or  State  gets  less 
money  for  health  than  it  did  under  the 
categorical  programs.  On  this  point,  a 
precedent  has  already  been  set  by  the 
better  communities  bill,  the  proposed 
revenue-sharing  program  for  commu- 
nity development.  Tliat  bill  includes  just 
such  a  provision,  one  that  insures  that 
no  city  suffers  a  cutback  in  net  com- 
munity development  funds  due  to  the 
enactment  of  the  bill.  Another  essential 
feature  of  revenue-sharing  for  health 
will  be  built-in  public  accountability  for 
the  use  of  public  fimds  and  for  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  supported  health  pro- 
grams. 

At  this  point  in  our  discussion,  we 
sliould  understand  that  the  new  fed- 
erahsm  is  not  some  kind  of  subterfuge 
for  reducing  the  Federal  effort  toward 
human  resources.  The  facts  show  other- 
wise, and  rather  diamatically.  In  1968. 
45  percent  of  the  Federal  budget  was 
spent  for  defense,  and  32  percent  for 
human  resources.  For  fiscal  1974,  the 
President's  budget  provides  30  percent 
for  defense  and  47  percent  for  human  re- 
sources, a  complete  reversal.  We  must 
take  this  reversal  and  build  on  It;  we 
must  act  on  the  new  priorities  this  re- 
versal Indicates. 

But  we  have  cei-tainly  reached  a  point 
where  hard  choices  h\  social  programs 
are  essential.  We  have  discovered  that 
the  Federal  pot  of  gold  has  a  bottom 
after  all.  If  new  pix>grams  are  to  begin, 
old  ones  must  be  reexamined.  We  must 
cut  and  paste  to  produce  a  better  prod- 
uct. Such  a  task  is  not  easy,  and  I  sub- 
mit that  hard  choices  are  just  as  diffi- 
cult for  a  member  of  one  party  as  for  a 
member  of  another. 

The  action  we  have  taken  on  the 
Health  Progi-ams  Extension  Act,  and  the 
overwhelming  nature  of  that  action,  has 
clearly  demonstrated  the  need  for  closer, 
ongoing,  mutual  efforts  In  health  by  the 
administration  and  Congress.  In  this 
year  of  decision  we  cannot  afford  to 
work  at  cross  purposes.  Both  Congress 
and  the  administration  desire,  and  the 
people  demand,  a  resti-uctured  Federal 
effort  in  health  which  will  give  us  the 
best  possible  i-eturn  on  our  health  dollar. 
The  people  will  not  be  served  by  need- 
less confa-iion  of  authority  between  the 
branches  of  Government. 

I  hope  the  administration,  at  all  levels, 
will  continue  to  work  closely  with  those 
developing  the  new  approaches  to  health 
care  delivery.  Those  who  must  imple- 
ment our  plans  should  work  side  by  side 
with  the  Congress  in  developing  them. 

In  conclu.sion,  a  year  of  decision  l8 
upon  us.  It  Is  a  critically  important  year 
thiiL  '..ill  directly  affect  evciy  Member 


in  tills  Chamber  and  the  Trell-belng  of 
every  one  <rf  his  constituents.  Let  us  be- 
gin now  to  make  the  best  use  of  this 
opportunity. 
Thank  you. 


CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO  DE- 
PLORES ADMINISTRATION  PRO- 
POSAL FOR  SALE  OP  PHANTOM 
JETS  TO  SAUDI  ARABIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  AwmTMZio)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration recently  announced  that 
the  United  States  is  ready  to  sell  some- 
where between  24  and  30  Phantom  P-4 
jets  to  Saudi  Arabia.  The  P-4  Phantom 
jets  are  offensive  weapons  of  great  de- 
structive potential,  and  the  sale  of  these 
jets  to  Saudi  Arabia  could  easily  destroy 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  Middle  East 
and  create  a  situation  in  which  hostil- 
ities could  break  out  any  time. 

The  United  States  has  always  been 
committed  to  maintaining  a  balance  of 
power  in  the  Middle  East,  but  the  sale 
of  these  jets  to  Saudi  Arabia  would 
clearly  give  the  Arab  States  a  military 
advantage  over  the  tiny  State  of  Israel. 
For  the  United  States  to  take  steps  at  the 
present  time  that  would  increase  ten- 
sions and  endanger  the  precarious  sta- 
bility of  the  Middle  East  is  appalling. 

Saudi  Ai-abia  does  not  seem  to  be  in 
any  serious  danger  of  being  attacked  by 
her  neighbors.  To  what  possible  use, 
then,  could  she  put  the  offensive  F-4 
Phantom  jets?  We  know  that  Saudi 
Arabia  is  no  friend  of  the  State  of  Israel 
and  the  probability  is  that  some  of  these 
jets  would  be  transferred  to  Egypt  with 
the  objective  of  intimidating  Israel  with 
increased  military  strength.  Even  though 
a  no-transfer  clause  is  included  in  our 
contract  with  Saudi  Arabia,  histoi-y  has 
shown  that  a  similar  agreement  was 
broken  by  the  Libyan  Government  in  a 
contract  with  France.  It  should  be  ob- 
vious to  our  State  Department,  there- 
fore, that  the  possibility  of  Saudi  Arabia 
transfening  these  jets  to  Egypt  is  a  real 
one. 

Since  1948,  when  the  State  of  Israel 
was  first  established,  the  United  States 
has  been  deeply  concerned  about  main- 
taining the  independence  of  Israel.  We 
have  always  been  willing  to  give  the  Is- 
raeli Govertmient  the  means  for  its  own 
defense  and  to  help  maintain  the  Mid- 
east balance  of  power.  Yet,  in  the  face  of 
increasing  sales  of  military  weapons  to 
the  Arab  states  by  the  French  and  Soviet 
Governments,  the  Nixon  administration 
has  not  given  the  Israelis  the  needed 
number  of  jets  to  maintain  the  balance 
of  power.  The  situation  could  be  com- 
pounded further  by  sale  of  the  F-4 
Phantom  jets  to  Saudi  Arabia.  This  could 
lead  to  a  steep  escalation  of  the  Mideast 
amw  race,  and  a  full-scale  war  could 
easily  break  out  thereafter. 

The  administration  has  yet  to  provide 
a  clear  and  coherent  statement  <ai  why 
it  made  the  major  decision  to  sell  Phan- 
toms to  the  Arab  States.  Possibly  the  de- 
cision was  made  In  order  to  get  preferen- 
tial treatment  In  purchasing  oil  from 
Arab  nations.  There  appears  to  be  no 
olhcr  reason  lor  proposing  tliis  dangerous 
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transaction;  but,  even  if  oiu:  oil  crisis  Is 
the  real  reason  for  the  sale  of  these 
Phantom  jets  to  Saudi  Arabia,  Is  it  jus- 
tification enough  for  risking  another  war 
in  the  Middle  East? 

The  State  Department  should  halt  the 
sale  of  these  Phantom  jets  to  Saudi 
Arabia  In  the  interest  of  preserving 
world  peace.  The  peace  agreement  be- 
tween Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors  has 
always  been  shaky  and  the  sale  of  these 
jets  will  not  make  matters  any  better. 

The  American  people  should  not  be 
coerced  by  demands  of  oil-producing 
countries  for  protection  of  their  "na- 
tional security,"  when  these  states  ac- 
tually are  not  in  danger  of  being  at- 
tacked. 

It  Is  imperative  that  we  insure  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
Middle  East.  This  camiot  be  done  with- 
out continuing  oiu*  time-honored  strong 
commitment  toward  the  State  of  Israel. 

I  call  on  the  Nixon  administration  to 
help  reduce  tension  and  promote  rec- 
onciliation in  the  Middle  East  by  aban- 
doning at  once  the  sale  of  Phantom  jets 
to  Saudi  Arabia. 


NATIONAL  GRANDPARENTS'  DAY 

(Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarlES  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  behalf  of  my  good  friend. 
Congressman  Henry  Helstoski.  and 
one-fourth  of  the  Members  of  this  House. 
I  have  introduced  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  establishment  of  National  Grand- 
parents' Day  on  the  fourth  Sunday  of 
November  each  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  calls  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  no  public  funds.  It  simply 
pays  deserved  attention  to  America's 
grandparents,  a  group  numbering  in  the 
millions.  It  has  drawn  support  from 
members  of  both  major  political  parties 
representing  widely  divergent  ideologies 
and  totally  different  constituencies. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  bill  Is  co- 
sponsored  by  my  good  friend  and  neigh- 
bor. Chairman  Peteh  W.  Roddjo.  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, which  has  jurisdiction  over  na- 
tional holidays  and  other  observances. 

Very  likely.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
only  measure  presently  pending  before 
the  House  which  is  cosponsored  by  our 
friends  from  New  York,  Messrs.  Rangel 
and  Koch,  as  well  as  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Goldwater)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rar- 
icK).  We  have  support  from  our  friends 
from  Virginia  and  Maryland  (Mr.  Broy- 
HttL  and  Mr.  Gude)  whose  constituents 
are  a  hop,  step,  and  a  jump  away,  and 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  whose  Guam  constituents 
are  thousands  of  miles  away  in  the  cen- 
tral Pacific  Ocean. 

We  have  support  from  membere  of  the 
V'omen's  Caucus,  the  Black  Caucus,  the 
larm  bloc,  and  various  caucuses  named 
for  days  of  the  week,  the  Tuesday-Thurs- 
day Club  and  its  severest  critics,  some 
younger  Members  of  the  Houso  like  the 
able  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  (Mi-s. 
Schroeder)  and  California  fMrs. 
Burke),  as  well  as  many  older  Members. 


To  be  sure,  this  Is  a  significant  cross- 
section  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  lu^e  all  Members  to  get 
behind  this  resolution.  To  be  sure  It  Is 
not  one  of  the  cosmic  issues  of  the  93d 
Congress,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  cer- 
tainly shows  good  will  on  our  part  and 
as  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  it  costs  the 
hardpressed  taxpayers  nothing  which  is 
an  important  consideration. 

Tlie  fact  that  we  do  not  purport  to  ad- 
dress an  issue  of  cosmic  proportions  or 
that  this  bill  does  not  seek  to  resolve  a 
grave  national  crisis,  does  not  mitigate 
its  importance. 

The  National  Conference  on  Aging  in 
1971  gave  testimony  to  the  teiTible  lone- 
liness and  feeling  of  disregard  felt  by 
many  millions  of  older  persons  whose 
families  have  left  for  other  parts  of  the 
coimtry.  America  has  undergone  a  trans- 
formation in  the  last  50  years  as  the  bar- 
riers to  the  ability  to  move  about  the 
country  to  seek  better  opportunities  have 
broken  down.  But  as  Americans  move 
alK)ut  leaving  their  family  homes  they 
also  leave  behind  parents  and  grandpar- 
ents who  too  often  suffer  the  loneliness 
that  forgetfulness  and  neglect,  however 
luiintentional,  bring  on.  What  we  seek 
here  is  a  means  of  reminding  Americans 
of  the  debt  owed  to  those  who  built  the 
foundation  of  their  owti  successes.  We 
are  saying  to  the  millions  of  older  Amer- 
icans that  we  cai-e  and  we  hope  that  all 
Americans  in  the  proper  spirit  also  care 
and  remember. 


OHIO  AND  ERIE  CANAL  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  PARK  AND  RECREA- 
TIONAL AREA 

(Mr.  REGULA  asked  and  was  given 
liermission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Vandc,  Mr.  Seiberling, 
and  24  of  my  colleagues,  I  introduced  leg- 
islation that  would  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  and  Recreation 
Area. 

This  bill  follows  the  pattern  set  by  leg- 
islation establishing  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park, 
part  of  which  runs  tlirough  our  Nation's 
Capital. 

Approximately  36  miles  of  canal  paral- 
leling the  Tuscarawas  River  in  the  State 
of  Ohio  between  the  towns  of  CHlnton 
and  Zoar  would  be  under  consideration 
for  possible  Inclxislon  within  the  national 
park  system  by  the  terms  of  the  bill.  This 
section  of  the  Tuscarawas  River  lies  on 
the  southern  edge  of  heavily  populated 
northeast  Ohio  and  traverses  3  counties. 
Summit,  Stark,  and  Tuscarawas. 

The  Ohio  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources has  completed  an  exhaustive 
study  of  this  aiea  and  has  stated: 

Tbe  river  valley  offers  diverse  landscapes, 
historical  significance  and  opportunity  to 
satisfy  recreational  needs  of  cspandiug  ur- 
ban areas. 

The  old  cnnal  towpaths  nnd  channels, 
fnd  adjacent  woodlands  represent  an 
open  corridor  offering  outstanding  op- 
portunities for  recreation. 

The  area  is  replete  with  history.  The 


Delaware  Indians  claimed  and  utilized 
the  Tuscarawas  River  In  1750.  At  that 
time,  the  valley  was  already  recognized 
as  a  major  transportation  route.  The 
Muskingham  Trail  originating  In  Lake 
Erie  followed  the  ridges  along  the  Cuya- 
hoga, Tuscarawas,  and  Muskingham  Riv- 
ers to  reach  the  Ohio  River.  Those  same 
streams  were  parts  of  a  major  canoe 
route  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Tiie  Muskingham  Trail  was  so 
important  to  the  Indian  way  of  life  that 
it  was  designated  as  sacred  ground  smd 
kept  open  to  Indian  commerce  even  in 
times  of  war.  Artifacts  are  still  found 
throughout  the  area. 

As  early  as  1765.  George  Washington, 
considered  Uie  Tuscarawas  River  as  part 
of  an  all  water  route  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Ohio  River  and  beyond.  The 
Ohio  and  Erie  C^nal  route  eventually 
paralleled  the  Indian  Trail  and  had  a 
tremendous  impact  on  the  development 
of  the  Ohio  territory. 

The  canal  was  begun  in  1825  Eind  com- 
pleted in  1832.  It  was  dug  by  hand  and 
log  plows  pulled  by  mules.  Contracts  for 
canal  construction  were  let  In  short  sec- 
tions of  a  mile  or  less  to  farmers  own- 
ing adjacent  land.  Eventually  the  canal 
spanned  a  309  miles  route.  The  locks 
and  spillways  along  the  canal  were  made 
of  large  hand  hewn  stones  and  white  oak 
timbers.  The  bottoms  of  the  locks  were 
surfaced  with  white  oak  timbers  to  pro- 
tect against  erosion.  Gates  were  built  of 
heavy  oak  timbers  and  culverts  were  con- 
structed to  carry  lateral  drainage  imder 
the  canal.  Several  aqueducts  carried  the 
canal  over  major  streams.  Remains  of  the 
aqueducts  ai-e  still  visible. 

The  communities  of  Clinton,  Canal 
Fulton,  Massillon,  Navarre,  BoUvar  and 
Dover  were  cities  alive  with  warehouses 
and  taverns.  Those  cities  literaUy  grew 
up  with  the  canal.  Both  freight  and  pas- 
senger "packet"  boats  made  the  trip 
from  Cleveland  to  Portsmouth  in  80 
hours. 

The  canal  was  the  main  route  of  trans- 
portation and  commerce  until  about  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War  when  railroads 
began  to  take  over.  By  1845,  packet  boats 
had  almost  disappeared  altliough  freight 
boats  were  still  in  constant  use  until  the 
gieat  flood  of  1913  ended  the  useful  life 
of  the  canal. 

Today,  several  locks,  remnants  of 
aqueducts  and  atmndoned  channels  and 
long  portions  of  the  canal  itself  are  still 
visible  in  Stark  and  Tuscarawas  Coun- 
ties. 

This  ai'ea  has  excellent  restoration  po- 
tential for  hiking,  riding  and  nature 
study.  The  Ohio  Hi-storical  Society  has 
restored  portions  of  the  canal  and  the 
towpath  of  the  canal  has  been  oflBcially 
designated  as  the  "Ohio  Buckeye  Trail". 
The  river  and  canal  corridor  have  out- 
standing cEUioeing  possibilities  and  float 
trips  from  3  to  36  miles  could  easily  be 
developed.  Scenic  drives  suid  bridle  trails 
could  be  incorporated  within  the  park 
and  the  rewatered  sections  of  the  canal 
\\ould  provide  excellent  wlnt«r  sports  op- 
portunities. 

This  biU,  while  fully  Justifiable  on  Its 
own  merits,  is,  in  my  opinion  a  perfect 
companion  bill  to  legislation  already  in- 
troduced this  year  that  would  establish 
the  Cujahoga  Valley  National  Historical 
Park  and  Recreation  Area. 
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Tlie  text  of  HJl.  8775  is  as  follows: 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the 

Ohio  and   Erie  Caual   National   Historical 

Park  In  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  for  other 

purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
ni  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  in  or- 
der to  preser\-e  and  Interpret  the  historic 
and  scenic  features  of  the  Ohio  and  Erie 
Canal  and  to  develop  the  Canal  for  public 
recreation,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
I  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
is  authorized  to  establish  the  Ohio  and  Erie 
Canal  National  Historical  Park.  The  park 
■^hall  comprise  an  area  along  the  Tuscaraws 
River  between  Clinton  and  Zoar.  Ohio,  spe- 
cifically depicted  on  a  map.  numbered  

and  dated .  which  Is  on  file  and  available 

for  public  Inspection  In  the  offices  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. Washington.  D.C.  The  Secretary  may 
revise  the  boundaries  of  the  park  from  time 
lo  time  by  publication  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

Sec.  2.  Within  the  boundaries  of  the  park, 
:lie  Secretary  may  acquire  lands  and  Inter- 
ests in  lands  by  donation,  purchase,  ex- 
change, or  transfer.  Any  lands  or  Interests 
In  lands  owned  by  the  State  of  Ohio  or  its 
political  subdivisions  may  be  acquired  only 
by  donation.  When  any  tract  of  land  Is  only 
partly  within  the  boundaries  of  the  park,  the 
Secretary  may  acquire  all  or  any  portion  of 
the  land  outside  of  the  boundaries  in  order 
to  minimize  the  payment  of  severance  costs. 
Land  so  acquired  out.side  the  boundaries  may 
lie  exchanged  by  the  Secretary  for  non-Fed- 
eral lands  within  the  boundaries.  Any  por- 
tion of  land  acquired  outside  the  boundaries 
and  not  exchanged  shall  be  reported  to  the 
General  Services  Administration  for  dis- 
;)osal  under  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Senlces  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat. 
377).  as  amended.  When  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  he  has  acquired  enougli  lands  or 
ii'.terests  In  lands  to  constitute  an  admltiis- 
trable  unit,  he  shall  establish  the  Ohio  and 
trie  Canal  National  Historical  Park  by  pub- 
lication  of  notice   in  the  Federal   Register. 

Sec.  3(a).  The  owner  of  Improved  prop- 
erly acquired  by  the  Secretary  may  elect  to 
retain  a  right  of  use  and  occupancy  for 
twenty-five  years  or  for  a  term  ending  at 
the  death  of  the  owner  or  hLs  spouse,  which- 
ever Is  later.  Tills  right  of  use  and  occupancy 
may  be  leased  or  conveyed.  The  Secretary 
ihall  pay  the  owner  the  fair  market  value  of 
ilia  property  on  the  date  of  Its  acquisition, 
less  the  fair  market  value  of  the  right  re- 
tained. 

(b).  The  Secretary  may  terminate  this 
right  of  use  and  occupancy  upon  his  deter- 
mination that  the  property  has  ceased  to  be 
■-ised  for  noncommercial  residential  purposes 
.-'nd  upon  tender  to  the  holder  of  an  amount 
equal  to  the  fair  market  value  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  right  which  remains  unexpired. 

(c).  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "im- 
proved property"  means  a  detached  year- 
round,  one-family  dwelling  whose  construc- 
tion was  begun  before  January  1.  1973.  and 
\\hlch  serves  as  the  owaier's  permanent  resi- 
dence, together  with  so  much  land  on  which 
the  dwelling  Is  situated  and  which  is  In 
tlie  same  ownership  as  tlie  dwelling  as  the 
Secretary  .shall  designate  as  necessary  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  dwelling  for  noncom- 
mercial residential  purposes. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
park  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Augu.st 
25.  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16  U.SC.  1  et  seq.),  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  and  the  Act  of 
August  21,  1935  (49  Stat.  666;  16  U.S.C.  401- 
467),  as  amended. 

Sec.  5.  Tliere  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated sums  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  tills  Act. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  DUISKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  June  11, 
1973,  I  was  present  in  the  Chamber  and 
voting  throughout  the  day.  However,  my 
vote  was  not  recorded  on  roll  No.  204 
for  some  reason.  I  would  like  the  Record 
to  show  that  I  did  attempt  to  vote  in 
favor  of  H.R.  6713,  and  had  it  been  re- 
coided  proiJcrly.  I  would  have  been  listed 
as  voting  "yea." 


THE       DIRKSEN       CONGRESSIONAL 
LEADERSHIP  RESEARCH  CENTER 

'Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  la.st  Fri- 
day, June  15.  1973.  Piesident  Nixon 
traveled  to  Pekin.  111.,  to  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  the  late  Senator  Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen,  by  taking  part  in  a  cornerstone 
laying  ceremony  for  the  Dirksen  Con- 
gressional Leadership  Research  Center. 
An  editorial  appearing  in  the  Peoria 
Journal  Star,  while  the  President  was  in 
Pekin.  reminds  us  of  the  contributions 
from  Senator  Dirksen  during  his  dis- 
tinguished career  of  public  service,  with 
emphasis  on  the  special  talent  he  had  for 
promoting  cooperation  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
Government  in  the  interests  of  the  na- 
tional welfare. 

Senator  Everett  Dirksen  was  the  key 
link  between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
the  administration  of  three  Presidents 
during  some  of  the  most  crucial  years  in 
the  modern  life  of  the  Republic.  He  was 
at  the  core  of  the  process  of  compromis- 
ing and  adjustuig  policies  and  programs 
to  make  them  acceptable  and  produ(.e  ef- 
fective action. 

As  tlie  editorial  points  out: 

The  rupture  in  that  characteris^tic  of  our 
Government  came  almost  simultaneously 
with  his  death.  A  large  section  of  Congres.s 
decLired  Its  own  war  on  the  then  President 
and  eventtially  on  the  presidency.  .  .  . 

There  Is  no  Everett  Dlrk.sen  to  effectively 
temper  the  guerrilla  war  now  going  on  In  the 
Nation's  Capitol. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  who  have  been 
around  here  for  more  than  a  few  years 
may  remember  the  words  of  the  late 
President  Herbert  Hoover  when  he  was 
asked  for  a  statement  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  death  of  Senator  Robert  Taft,  of 
Ohio.  President  Hoover  said: 

Senator  Taft  was  more  nearly  the  irre- 
placeable man  In  American  life  than  we  have 
seen  In  three  generations. 

I  believe  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  will  agree  that  the 
same  might  be  said  of  the  late  Senator 
Dirksen.  As  the  editorial  points  out  a 
man  of  his  ability  and  understanding  is 
badlj-  needed  here  In  Washington  in 
1973. 


The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Peoria   (111.)   Journal  Star,  June 
15, 1973] 
Dirksen  Carried  the  Flag 
(By  C.L.  Daucey) 
"I  carry  the  flag  for  the  president."  said 
Everett  Dirksen  once. 

What  few  realized  was  that  when  he 
died  an  era  died  with  him. 

WKKRE  IS  THAT  FLAG   NOW  ON  CAPITOL  HILL? 

When  the  United  States  of  America 
emerged  from  World  War  II,  disbanded  the 
armies,  mothballed  the  fleet,  shxit  down  the 
war  plant.s  and  sought  to  return  to  normalcy, 
we  looked  around  at  a  shattered  world  in 
v.'hich  we  alone  seemed  to  stand  alone  as  a 
tower  of  strength. 

To  our  unwUling  attention  then  came  the 
reality  of  a  rapacious  Stalinist  Russia  eager 
to  Increase  and  exploit  the  troubles  of  that 
v.ar-lorn  world  into  world  conquest  and 
bring  Its  peoples  under  an  Institutionalized 
totalitarian  system  that  would  be  "ir- 
revocable" 

The  terrible  tests  which  faced  us  then,  un- 
invited and  unwanted,  were  dangerous  in- 
deed. 

Harry  Truman,  as  president,  was  a  deci- 
sive man  who  stepped  up  to  those  challenges 
boldly — and  Congress  gave  him  unprece- 
dented powers.  SPu.-^tors  Vandenberg  and 
Taft  put  country  before  party  when  the 
chips  were  down — and  before  presidential 
ambitions — and  aided  Truman  from  the 
Congress.  So  did  Everett  M.  Dirksen. 

Much  of  Truman's  political  philosophy  wa.s 
anathema  to  Dirksen,  but  Dirksen  was  not 
a  "hater"  and  he  was  not  one  to  put  party 
strife  above  national  welfare  or  Christian 
duly,  either  one. 

He  was  the  Vandenberg  and  the  Taft  of 
tlie  House  of  Representatives  then,  and  he 
played  a  key  role  in  putting  together  a  ma- 
jority in  the  House  to  pass  the  Marshall  Plan. 
Not  to  snipe  at  It — but  to  pass  it.  Not  for  a 
Democratic  president,  but  for  the  good  of 
mankind. 

A  bitter  opponent  of  Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
I  ov.er  in  primary  and  convention.  Sen. 
Everett  M.  Dirksen  "carried  the  flag"  for 
Pie-sldenl  Eisenhower  In  the  U.S.  Senate 
a:id  held  a  special  position  and  role  in  rela- 
tion to  the  presidency.  In  that  period.  Ma- 
jority Leader  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Minority 
Leader  Everett  Dirksen  "negotiated"  to 
achieve  a  modus  vlvendl  of  parties  and  of 
Congress  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  permitted  this  government  to 
be  effective  in  trying  times. 

With  the  election  of  John  P.  Kennedy, 
Dirksen  again  fought  the  partisan  battles-^ 
but  carried  the  day  FOR  the  President  when 
it  came  to  matters  he  felt  transcended  "poli- 
tics." He.  and  he  alone,  fashioned  the  succe.-s 
of  the  break-through  civil  rights  bUl  JFK 
had  called  for. 

(Dirksen  "carried  the  flag"  but  not  blliidlv. 
He  had  something  to  say  first  about  wher? 
"the  flag  "  was  going!) 

Dlrksen's  special  relatlon.shlp  with  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  w.is  attested  to  publicly  b> 
Kennedy  at  a  time  when  it  was  iiot  Just  po- 
litical rhetoric  but  when  it  counted  —at  elec- 
tion time. 

Everett  Dirksen  and  Lnydon  Johnson  had 
worked  together  a,s  friendly  foe.s  for  almo.si 
a  generation,  and  when  Johnson  became 
president,  they  could  still  negotiate  "peace  " 
between  Congress  and  the  Prehldency  on  the 
issues  bigger  than  politics. 

The  team  approach  marked  the  Dlrk.sen 
year.-^,  and  with  It  both  the  Congress  and 
the  President  had  maximum  effectiveness. 
Tliey  Influenced  each  other  In  arriving  at 
policy,  instead  of  paralyzing  each  other. 

In  all  those  years  the  size  of  the  federal 
establishment  grew  and   the  powers  of   the 
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tihlef  administrator,  the  president,  wltli 
them — but  always  they  were  tempered  by 
"negotiation"  with  the  Congress.  It  was  a 
process  that  worked. 

For  three  presidents,  during  the  most  cru- 
cial years  In  the  modern  life  of  the  Bepubllc, 
Everett  M.  Dirksen  was  the  key  link  between 
the  separate  branches,  executive  and  legis- 
lative. He  wafi  at  the  core  of  the  process  of 
compromising  and  adjusting  policies  and 
programs  to  make  them  acceptable  and  pro- 
duce effective  action. 

The  rupture  In  that  characteristic  of  otir 
government  came  almost  shnultaneoualy 
with  his  death.  A  large  section  of  Congress 
"declared  Its  own  war"  on  the  then  president 
and  eventually  on  the  presidency — even  as 
a  dozen  senators  were  busy  scrambling  for 
the  White  House  themselves. 

(That  Is  an  ambition  that  virtually  pre- 
cludes the  kind  of  consideration  and  coopera- 
tion Sen.  Dirksen  made  possible.) 

Ironically,  today,  while  we  have  negotiated 
peace  In  the  nation-rending  struggle  In 
Southeast  Asia,  those  who  called  for  "nego- 
tiation" and  "peace"  so  loudly  abroad  have 
In  many  cases  been  the  very  ones  to  "declare 
war"  and  to  divide  the  Congress  and  the 
Presidency  into  warring  camps. 

There  Is  no  Everett  Dhrkseu  to  effectively 
temper  the  guerrilla  war  now  going  on  In  the 
nation's  capital.  And  sometimes  It  seems  as 
If  there  Is  no  one  there  to  listen.  If  one  should 
arise. 

It  Is  especially  fitting  that  the  President 
should  come  to  today's  memorial  occasion  in 
Pekin. 

Yet,  the  best  memorial  for  Everett  Dirk- 
sen— and  this  country — would  be  for  some 
person  to  arise  on  the  Washington  scene  with 
his  Imowledge,  his  forbearanct,  his  per- 
suasiveness .  .  .  and  above  all,  bis  ROLE  in 
providing  mutual  understanding  between 
legislators  and  administration. 

It  Is  bfuUy  needed  La  1973.  And  the  history 
of  Everett  Dirksen  reminds  us  that  bridging 
this  gap  is  not  solely  the  responsibility  of  the 
President. 

It  lies  with  equal  weight  on  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Dirksen  faced  that  responsibility. 

It  seems  to  have  died  when  he  died. 

But  here  on  this  day.  In  Peoria  and  Pekin 
and  Central  Illinois,  Mr.  President,  we  greet 
you  In  the  spirit  that  once  lived  In  Wash- 
ington when  Everett  Dirksen  "carried  the 
flag."  .  .  .  That  is: 

In  agreement  or  disagreement,  with  respect 
for  The  Presidency,  the  feeling  that  every 
president  is  Our  President,  regardless  of 
party — and  that  much  of  the  posture  and 
well-being  of  this  land  depends  on  the  sta- 
bility of  tliat  office. 


NIXON  IN  PEKIN 


(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MKTHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
in  the  town  of  Pekin,  Dl.,  my  congres- 
sional district  was  honored  by  a  visit 
from  Pi-esident  and  Mrs.  Nixon.  The 
President  came  to  Pekin  at  the  Invitation 
of  Mrs.  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  the  cornerstone  for 
the  Dirksen  Congressional  Leadership 
Research  Center  which  will  occupy  one 
wing  of  the  new  Pekin  Public  Library 
now  being  constructed. 

To  my  great  sorrow  and  disappoint- 
ment I  was  unable  to  accompany  the 
President  on  this  historic  visit  because 
we  were  deliberating  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  appropriation  bill  here  on 
the  House  floor  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee    of    the    Appropriations 


Committee  responsible  for  that  bill  it 
was  incumbent  for  me  to  be  here  for  the 
debate.  However.  I  did  send  the  following 
telegram: 

since  the  Minority  has  no  oontrol  over  the 
scheduling  of  legislation  in  the  House  where 
we  are  considering  one  at  the  Appropriation 
bills  the  President  is  so  concerned  about,  I  do 
regret  not  being  able  to  be  where  I'd  much 
prefer  to  be — with  the  President,  Luella 
Dirksen  and  all  my  friends  who  will  be 
participating  In  this  most  significant  corner- 
stone laying. 

From  this  point  on  we  can  make  the 
Dirksen  Congressional  Leadership  Research 
Center  a  living  monument  to  the  late  Sena- 
tor's revered  memory  and  we  thank  you,  Mr. 
President  for  giving  It  Its  Initial  heartbeat. 

As  you  might  imagine  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
excitement  was  running  rather  high  in 
Pekin  since  this  is  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory that  a  President  has  visited  that  city 
and  I  include  the  story  appearing  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Pekin  Daily  Times  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Seen  bt  Crowd  Esttmateo  at  23,500 

Persons 

(By  Dave  Watters) 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon  said  In  Peklu 
today  that  the  opening  of  dialogue  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  the  continu- 
ing policy  of  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  give  this  country  hope  that  Sen.  Ev- 
erett M.  Dlrksen's  "hope,  his  dream,  that  his 
grandchildren  would  grow  up  In  a  world  of 
peace  will  be  realized." 

Speaking  before  a  cheering  crowd  estimated 
at  well  over  10,000  persons  in  the  Immediate 
vicinity  of  tlie  new  Pekin  Public  Library 
and  Dirksen  Congressional  Leadership  Re- 
seai-ch  Center,  the  President  said  that  if 
those  two  policies  had  not  been  realized  In 
recent  years,  the  world  sittiatlon  could  "re- 
sult in  a  military  confrontation." 

Entire  crowd  there  and  along  motorcade 
route  was  estimated  at  23,500. 

"When  I  opened  the  dialogue  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,"  Nixon  said,  "I 
was  thinking  not  Just  of  this  generation,  but 
of  the  next,  because  one-fourth  of  the  peo- 
ple on  Earth  live  there — and  they  are  among 
the  ablest  in  the  world." 

Departing  extensively  from  his  pre-an- 
nouuced  speech,  the  President  said  that  if 
such  dialogue  had  not  been  established.  It 
would  endanger  future  generations. 

The  President,  who  arrived  shortly  after 
the  Intermittent  morning  drizzle  ended, 
urged  Watergate-numb  Americans  not  to 
become  cynical  about  politics  and  politi- 
cians. 

Without  directly  mentioning  the  Water- 
gate scandal,  the  President  stressed  the  basic 
soundness  of  the  American  political  system 
at  ceremonies  honoring  the  late  Sen.  Dirksen. 
say  big  "It  would  be  a  tragedy  If  we  allowed 
the  mistakes  of  a  few  to  obscure  the  virtues 
of  most"  in  American  politics. 

"We  live  in  a  time  when  many  people  are 
cynical  about  politics  and  politicians."  KL\on 
said. 

"In  this  profession — as  In  any — ^there  is 
much  that  ooiUd  be  Improved.  But  there  Is 
also  much  to  admire. 

"The  system  Is  working.  Tlie  way  to  make 
it  work  is  to  bring  more  good  people  Into  it. 
Everett  Dirksen  would  tell  the  cynics  of  the 
day  not  to  shun  the  system — but  to  share  in 
it,  to  enter  the  political  arena  and  to  fight 
for  their  ideals." 

He  also  referred  to  bis  upcoming  sununlt 
meeting  with  Mr.  Brezhnev  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  saying  he  Is  making  "no  easy  predic- 
tions" and  anticipates  "some  hard  bargain- 
ing." 

"You  can  have  great  hope,"  he  said,  "that 
as  a  result  of  these  talks,  "the  two  great  na- 


tions will  make  progress  toward  reducing  the 
tensions  of  the  world." 

And  he  added  that  the  progress  will  be 
made  "not  at  the  expense  of  other  nations. " 

The  President's  speech  followed  an  emo- 
tional Introduction  by  Mrs.  Dirksen,  whose 
efforts  resulted  In  the  first  official  presi- 
dential visit  to  this  community  In  history. 

And  the  President  responded  with  exten- 
sive words  of  praise  for  the  late  minority 
leader,  who  is  btirled  only  about  four  miles 
from  the  site  of  the  observance. 

"The  study  of  Everett  Dlrksen's  life  can 
teach  us  many  things,"  he  said. 

"In  the  first  place.  If  Everett  Dtrksen's 
career  symbolizes  anything,  it  symbolizes  the 
importance  of  a  constructive,  cooperative  re- 
lationship between  the  Congress  and  the 
President,  a  relationship  of  mutual  re^ject 
and  mutual  accommodation. 

He  recalled  some  historical  moments  in  the 
Congress  In  which  Sen.  Dirksen  had  a  part. 

"Whether  the  President's  name  was  Roose- 
velt or  Truman,  Hsenhower  or  Kennedy. 
Johnson  or  Nbcon  was  not  the  important 
thing. 

"Whether  the  President's  label  was  Re- 
publican or  Democrat  made  little  difference. 

"The  important  thing,  as  Dirksen  saw  it. 
was  that  progress  was  better  than  deadlock — 
and  that  neither  the  Congress  nor  the  Execu- 
tive could  travel  very  far  without  the  other." 

He  called  attention  to  the  difficulties  the 
administration  is  now  having  with  the  Con- 
gress, saying  that  "too  often,  we  think  that 
a  strong  executive  must  mean  a  weak  legis- 
lature— and  that  a  strong  legislature  must 
mean  a  weak  executive. 

"Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  Itnew  better 
than  that.  He  t>elleved  In  both  a  strong  Con- 
gress and  a  strong  President. 

"He  knew  the  risk  if  they  became  rivals, 
but  he  also  knew  the  potential  if  they  t>ecame 
partners.  Both  that  risk  and  that  potential 
still  exist  today,  on  one  crticial  issue  after 
another. 

"Responsible  partnership."  the  President 
sold,  "means  recognizing  tb^t  neither  partner 
can  have  his  own  way  aU  the  time.  It  means 
developing  a  spirit  of  give  and  take — with 
both  sides  doing  some  giving  and  both  sides 
doing  some  taking." 

The  President  dealt,  one  by  one,  with  many 
of  the  nation's  problems,  including  that  of 
Inflation,  whfch  he  admitted  is  one  of  the 
largest  ills  now  facing  the  nation. 

"Inflation,  after  aU,  is  a  byproduct  of  our 
prosperity,"  he  said.  "Our  booming  economy 
lias  encouraged  people  to  buy  more  than  they 
have  ever  bought  before.  Since  supplies  have 
been  short,  these  demands  have  driven  prices 
up. 

"We  are  putting  the  brakes  on  rising  prices. 
But  In  applying  those  brakes,  we  have  been 
careful  not  to  throw  our  whole  economy  Into 
a  disastrous  skid  which  will  drive  It  off  the 
highway  of  the  nation's  prosperity." 

Recalling  the  beginning  of  Phase  IV  of  his 
economic  plan  two  days  ago,  the  President 
emphasized  that  the  program  is  designed  "to 
get  tis  out  of  a  controlled  economy,  not  pull 
us  further  Into  one. 

"We  must  not  destroy  the  freedom  and 
fleslbility  that  arent  the  key  to  our  pros- 
perity," he  said.  "We  must  not  control  the 
boom  In  a  way  that  will  lead  to  a  bust." 

The  President  said  that  "over  the  long 
run.  the  answer  to  rising  prices  does  not 
lie  In  rigid  controls,"  and  drew  prolonged 
applause  with  his  remark  that  "the  best  way 
of  holding  down  the  family  budget  is  by 
holding  down  the  federal  budget  and  by 
working  to  expand  the  supply  of  Important 
goods." 

President  Nixon  arrived  almost  e.xactly  at 
11:30  a.m.  and  was  greeted  by  cheers  and 
waving  American  Plags  and  banners. 

There  were  no  derisive  shouts  and  no 
negative  banners,  altho  two  did  appear  brief- 
ly about  an  hotir  and  a  half  prior  to  the 
President's  arrival. 
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Both  were  greeted  by  hoots  and  boos  and 
lasted  only  a.  period  ol  a  minute  or  two  be- 
fore disappearing  In  the  crowd. 

It  could  not  be  determined  Immediately 
what  happened  to  the  signs  or  their  bearers, 
but  there  was  one  report  that  at  least  one  of 
the  placards,  reading  "Impeach  Nixon,"  was 
torn  up  by  the  crowd. 

During  his  early  remarks,  the  President 
said  that  "for  the  first  time  in  12  years, 
America  is  at  p  eace  in  Vietnam  and  we 
can  be  thankful  for  that. 

"For  the  first  time  In  eight  years,  all  of 
oiu'  prisoners  of  war  are  home,  here  in 
America. 

"For  the  first  time  in  a  generation — and 
I  see  many  young  men  in  the  crowd — no 
one  will  be  drafted  into  our  Armed  Services." 

When  he  greeted  the  crowd,  the  President 
recalled  a  conversation  with  Sen.  Dlrksen 
some  time  ago.  when  he  told  the  late  senator 
he  hoped  to  visit  Peking,  China,  before  ills 
term  expired. 

"And  the  senator,  with  that  wonderful 
sense  of  humor  of  his,  said,  'Well,  you  know, 
Dick,  I'm  sure  Peking,  China,  is  a  great 
place.  But  you've  never  really  seen  anything 
until  you've  soeu  Pckln,  111.'  " 

Enthusiastic  Crowd  Greets  Nixons;  Noth- 
ing Mars  Ceremony  at  Libr.\ry 
(By  Ellen  Paullin) 

President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  received  a  wel- 
come today  in  the  triangle  beside  Pekln  Pub- 
lic Library  that  should  leave  a  warm  glow  In 
their  hearts,  and  certainly  that  welcome,  and 
the  reason  for  it,  will  never  be  forgotten  for 
those  lucky  enough  to  crowd  in  the  little 
area  today. 

A  program  which  seemed  almost  Informal 
and  casual  at  times  was  never  Interrupted 
by  discord,  though  often  slowed  by  standing 
ovations.  There  seemed  not  an  unplanned 
sound — unless  it  was  the  noon  whlslte  which 
had  an  almost  cheerful  tone  near  the  end 
of  the  ceremony. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  the  Presidential 
party  had  come  for  one  purpose:  To  honor 
the  memory  of  Pekin's  Senator  Everett  M. 
Dlrksen.  The  late  Senator's  twin  brother, 
Tom,  Introduced  to  the  crowd,  brought  ob- 
servations from  strangers  that  Peklnttes  have 
recognized  for  a  lifetime:  "Oh,  he  DOES  look 
like  him!" 

The  group  on  the  platform,  shining  with 
faces  of  some  of  the  top  men  of  the  nation, 
nonetheless  had  a  familiar,  homey  look.  Sen- 
ator Howard  Baker,  of  Tennessee,  son-in-law 
of  the  Dirksens,  was  introduced  by  Master  of 
Ceremonies  Henry  Altorfer  as  "Joy  Dirksen's 
husband"  and  referred  to  as  "home  folks  to 
most  of  us."  Baker,  along  with  his  wife  and 
daughter,  Cynthia,  was  honored  with  a 
standing  ovation.  His  presence  today,  after 
his  TV  exposure  from  Washington  recently, 
was  a  thrill  secondary  only  to  the  visit  of 
the   President   and   Mrs.   Nixon. 

Mrs.  Louella  Dlrksen,  widow  of  the  senator, 
was  accorded  today  the  respect  and  honor 
which  have  long  been  familiar  to  her  as  she 
has  distinguished  herself  as  an  individual, 
as  well  as  a  helpmate  that  Senator  Dlrksen 
credited  with  many  of  his  political  victories. 

From  various  vantage  points  at  the  site, 
spectators  were  treated  to  some  glimpses 
which  may  never  again  be  duplicated — two 
of  the  most  charming  women  of  the  nation, 
the  First  Lady  and  Mrs.  Dlrksen,  smiling 
hito  the  crowd  as  the  President  addressed 
Peklnltes  and  those  who  had  come  from  afar 
to  see  the  First  Family;  the  President  with 
his  arms  around  "the  Dlrksen  women" — Mrs. 
Dlrksen,  her  daughter  and  granddaughter: 
and  a  line-up  of  current  congressional  greats 
who  are  well  aware  of  the  tremendous  great- 
ness of  the  man  whose  memory  they  honored 
today. 

As  the  crowd  assembled,  the  skies,  at 
times,  seemed  to  threaten  the  proceedings, 
but  at  10:28  there  was  the  first  sign  that 
everything  remained  on  schedule:  The  plas- 


tic sheet  which  covered  the  speaker's  stand 
was  removed  and  the  microphone  testing  be- 
gan. The  crowd  enjoyed  a  little  by-play  with 
the  man  at  the  mike,  but  the  chairs  on  the 
platform  remained  shrouded  in  plastic.  Soon 
the  Pekln  High  school  band  struck  up  a 
march,  and  as  those  in  the  crowd  surveyed 
the  scene,  they  noted  the  flags,  buntings  and 
patriotic  draplngs;  the  welcome  signs;  the 
Pekln  band  sweaters  worn  by  the  young 
people  recruited  as  ushers.  A  helicopter — 
army  colored — chattered  away,  periodically. 
Bid  the  sprinkle  never  quite  got  to  be  too 
much  to  bear. 

First  on  the  pint  form  were  Mayor  William 
W.ildmeler,  Tom  Dlrksen,  Mrs.  Louella  Dirk- 
to!!,  Henry  Altorfer,  the  Rev.  Roy  B.  Davis 
a'.id  Librarian  Richard  Peck.  It  was  10:53 
a.m.  when  Altorfer  started  the  service,  and 
there  was  a  noticeable  brightening  of  the 
sky  as  Rev.  Davis,  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal  church  and  member  of  the  library 
board,  gave  the  invocation.  The  President 
later  credited  Rev.  Davis  with  helping  to 
keep  the  skies  clear. 

S-Sgt.  Stanley  Newel,  Pekla's  returned 
prisoner  of  war,  led  the  crowd  in  the  pledge 
of  allegiance  as  Steve  Zlelinski,  Eagle  Scout, 
presented  the  flag.  Zlelinski.  PCHS  student, 
was  recently  named  the  outstanding  Scout 
of  the  Pekiu  area.  The  Star  Spangled  Banner 
kept  speitators  on  their  feet,  and  then  Peck 
introduced  members  of  the  library  board, 
after  thanking  Mayor  Waldmeler  for  nam- 
ins  board  members  who  are  highly  compet- 
e.it   a.s  well  as   Interested   In   the   library. 

As  the  members  stood  to  be  recognized, 
the  crowd  was  aware  of  the  massive  hulk  of 
the  new  building  rising  around  the  old 
Carnegie  library,  with  its  fancy  tiled  roof  and 
decaying  cupola.  John  Hackler,  the  library 
architect,  a  Peklnite  and  long  time  friend  of 
the  Dirk-scns  and  Bakers  was  introduced,  fol- 
lowed by  the  construction  company  head 
n;:d  another  Pekinite,  Lou  Fischer,  job 
forrm'-n. 

Member.',  (f  the  foundation  board  for  the 
Dlrksen  Congressional  Leadership  Research 
Center  wa-i  next  to  stand,  ana  as  the  In- 
troductions continued.  It  was  noted  that  the 
Illinois  Congressional  team  had  found  it 
necessary  to  remain  in  Washington  to  follow 
thru  with  legislation  Important  to  the  Pres- 
ident. Among  those  caught  in  the  press  of 
Washington  affairs  was  Congressman  Robert 
Michel  of  this  district.  His  predecessor,  how- 
ever, former  Peklnite  and  former  Congress- 
man Harold  Velde  was  in  the  crowd. 

Mayor  Waldmeler  stood  to  perform  his 
"first  official  duty  of  the  day"  as  he  presented 
marigolds  to  Mrs.  Dlrksen,  and  then,  as  he 
spoke  of  the  Imminent  arrival  of  the  Presi- 
dent, he  told  of  an  earlier  meeting  with  Mr. 
Nixon.  "I  told  him,  'You  should  come  to 
Pekln  sometime,"  and  he  replied,  "That's 
what  I'm  going  to  do." 

That  annomicement  was  followed  by 
mounting  excitement  ;  s  the  crowd  learned 
that  the  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  were  only 
seven  minutes  away.  Just  as  the  band  pre- 
pared to  play  during  the  Interlude,  a  pa- 
rade of  dignitaries  approached  the  platform: 
President  Pro  Tem  of  the  Senate  James  O. 
Eastland.  Senate  Majority  Leader  Michael 
Mansfield,  Senate  GOP  Leader  Hugh  Scott, 
Sen.  Roman  Hrxiska,  Senator  Howard  Baker 
and  his  wife,  Joy,  and  ^helr  daughter,  Cyn- 
thia. Illinois  Congressman  Leslie  C.  Arends, 
and  Illinois  Senators  Charles  Percy  and  Adlai 
Stevenson.  Their  cars  had  preceded  the  Presi- 
dent's. 

Peklnltes  who  knew  Joy  Dlrksen  in  her 
teens  could  not  help  but  be  struck  by  the 
strong  resemblence  in  her  daughter,  and 
those  who  knew  of  Senator  Baker's  avid  In- 
terest In  photography  noted  that  Cynthia 
shares  that  interest.  Both  she  and  her  father 
were  snapping  pictures  from  the  platform, 
even  as  they  and  those  about  them  were  be- 
ing photographed.  The  Bakers,  having  Just 
arrived  in  town,  waved  from  the  podium  as 
they  recognized  friends  in  the  crowd,  and 


then  there  was  a  short  period  of  amiable 
milling  around  as  the  various  dignitaries 
exchanged  pleasantries. 

About  that  time,  rain  started  to  spot  the 
scene,  and  umbrellas  blossomed,  but  as  cheers 
from  the  motorcade  route  began  to  seep  into 
the  triangle,  the  moisture  abated,  and  the 
crowd  rose  to  the  thrilling  strains  of  "Hall 
to  the  Chief."  The  President's  approach  was 
a  slow,  hand-shaking  route,  with  Mrs.  Nixon 
Joining  in  greetings  the  local  citizens  who 
lined  the  pathway. 

Then,  on  the  platform,  the  tumult  reached 
a  crescendo  as  the  Nixons  came  into  full 
view  of  the  entire  crowd,  embracing  Mrs. 
Dlrksen  and  accepting  the  welcome  of  Pekln. 

Possibly  the  proudest  moment  of  Mrs.  Dirk- 
sen's life  came  when  she  turned  to  say,  "Mr. 
President,  will  you  Join  me  In  xinvelllng  the 
cornerstone'?" 

And  there,  as  Pekln  watched,  the  two 
pulled  the  cover  from  the  simple  granite 
slab,  marked  only.  "15  June  1973." 


THE  SOOTH  LIFETIME  AND  THE 
ENERGY  CRISIS 

(Mr.  SKUBITZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneoas  matter.) 

Mr,  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
and  read  a  great  deal  today  about  the 
energy  crisis,  environmental  integrity, 
pollution,  and  man's  disregard  for  the 
bounties  of  nature. 

Recently  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading 
the  feature  address  made  to  the  Kansas 
Academy  of  Science  on  April  27  by  Wil- 
liam W.  Hambleton,  the  director  of  the 
Kansas  Geological  Survey.  I  commend  it 
most  strongly  to  my  colleagues  as  pre- 
senting a  facet  of  these  problems  that 
one  does  not  encounter  too  often  nowa- 
days. Mr.  Hambleton  is  a  scientist  with 
no  tics  to  any  commercial  or  industrial 
activity.  His  views,  therefore,  are  public 
interest  views. 

Mr.  Hambleton's  talk  concludes  with 
some  recommendations,  among  which  is 
the  immediate  creation  of  a  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  and  Energy.  I  note 
that  Secretary  of  Interior  Morton  only 
this  week  made  a  similar  suggestion.  If 
it  were  to  be  created,  the  Nation  could 
go  farther  and  do  worse  than  put  Kansas' 
William  Hambleton  in  charge  of  it. 
The  800th  Lifetime  and  the  Energy  Crisis 
(By  WUllam  W.  Hambleton) 

One  should  approach  an  address  dealing 
with  ecology,  the  environment,  or  energy  with 
a  certain  degree  of  humility,  and  a  realization 
that  even  the  experts  have  much  to  learn.  I 
reflected  upon  this  condition  when  I  hap- 
pened to  notice  again  the  original  of  a  Pea- 
nuts cartoon  that  Schulte  had  presented  to 
one  of  my  colleagues.  Lucy  Is  Instructing 
Linus:  "Here's  a  nice  pebble,  Linus  .  .  .  take 
it  home  and  observe  It.  The  fascinating  thiiig 
about  pebbles  is  their  growth;  for  some  grow 
up  to  be  stones  while  others  grow  up  to  be 
rocks.  You  shall  hope  of  coursa,  that  it  grows 
up  to  be  a  rock,  for  a  pebble  that  grows  up 
to  be  a  stone  is  like  a  youth  that  has  gone 
astray."  Linus  responds:  "Sigh,  I  ha\e  so 
much  to  learn." 

If  50,000  years  represents  the  history  of 
man  and  his  lifelune  is  reckoned  at  62  years, 
man  has  been  on  earth  for  800  lifetimes.  He 
spent  650  of  these  in  caves  and  drew  upon 
earth  resources  in  order  to  stay  alive.  If  he 
did  not  live  in  harmony  with  nature,  at  least 
he  was  not  in  a  position  to  cause  discord. 
Only  during  the  last  70  lifetimes  has  it  been 
possible  for  him  to  communicate;  only  during 
the  last  6  lifetimes  has  the  printed  word 
been  available  to  him;  only  durhig  the  last 
4  has  It  been  possible  for  him  to  measure 
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time  with  precision;  and  only  during  the 
last  2  has  the  electric  motor  been  available. 
During  the  last,  or  800th  lifetime,  most  of 
the  material  goods  that  we  know  have  been 
developed,  and  we  have  gained  most  of  our 
understandings  of  our  physical  and  biological 
world.  The  800th  lifetime  represents  a  sharp 
break  with  all  past  human  experience.  Peter 
Drucker  has  described  this  800th  lifetime  as 
the  "Age  of  Discontinuity,"  and  Alvln  Tofler 
has  described  It  in  terms  of  "Pxiture  Shock." 
Humility  is  indeed  called  for,  and  we  do  have 
6o  much  to  learn. 

Nevertheless,  I  shall  saUy  forth  and  attempt 
to  tell  you  something  of  my  perceptions  about 
the  earth  as  a  system,  especially  with  respect 
to  some  of  the  environmental  and  energy 
problems  which  have  gained  the  attention  of 
almost  everyone  in  the  past  few  years.  Be- 
cause I  am  a  geologist,  these  perceptions  may 
differ  greatly  from  the  perceptions  of  those 
in  other  disciplines. 

A  system  can  be  defined  as  anything  which 
Is  not  chaos,  and  the  earth  by  this  definition 
clearly  is  a  system  in  spite  of  large  random 
elements.  The  task  of  learning  is  to  perceive 
what  Is  chaos  and  what  is  not  chaos  in  the 
world.  It  is  equally  Important  to  perceive 
order  where  it  exists,  and  not  to  perceive  It 
where  it  does  not. 

As  a  system,  the  earth  behaved,  although 
It  did  not  know  It,  generally  In  a  Newtonian 
manner  and  according  to  the  Second  Law  of 
Thermodynamics.  That  is  to  say.  It  behaved 
as  an  order-disorder  system,  and  has  cycled 
locaUy  throughout  its  history  from  high 
energy  to  low  energy  states.  From  time  to 
time,  the  earth  pushed  up  mountains,  cre- 
ating high-energy  states,  then  cycled  through 
erosional  processes  to  states  of  minimum 
energy  and  disorder.  At  times  it  concentrated 
within  its  cr\ist  certain  resources  such  as 
Iron,  coal,  gas,  and  oil;  these  concentrations 
we  would  now  call  mineral  deposits.  How- 
ever, during  its  cycling  process,  the  earth 
dispersed  these  resources.  Thus,  throughout 
Its  entire  history  the  earth  has  cycled  and 
recycled  resources  through  processes  of  con- 
centration and  dispersal.  These  processes 
continue  today.  To  put  It  another  way,  nat- 
ural earth  processes  are  by  far  the  principal 
agents  In  modifying  our  environment.  Re- 
sources and  environmental  modification  are 
Inextricably  linked,  for  environmental  deg- 
radation is  a  natural  process  on  earth.  Per- 
haps Robert  Frost  has  produced  the  most 
poetic  explication  of  the  Second  Law  of 
Thermodynamics  In  hia  poem  "Mending 
Wall,"  which  contains  the  line  "something 
there  Is  that  doesn't  love  a  wall,"  and  goes 
on  to  describe  how  neighbors  each  spring 
replace  the  stones  that  have  fallen  from  the 
wall  during  the  winter.  Is  it  because  of 
spirits,  hobgoblins,  or  elves?  No,  freeze  and 
thaw  and  gravitational  attraction  have 
caused  the  wall,  an  ordered  condition,  to  obey 
the  Second  Law  of  Thermodynamics  and 
move  toward  a  condition  of  disorder  and 
minimum  energy. 

The  wasting  of  earth  resources  through 
natural  cycling  has  continued  for  nearly  4V2 
blUlon  years  without  benefit  of  man;  a  no- 
tion which  today  seems  to  evade  some  of 
those  who  describe  themselves  as  environ- 
mentalists. The  Introduction  of  man  cer- 
tainly has  changed  the  entire  time  frame  of 
this  process.  His  numbers  and  capabilities, 
especially  in  this  800th  lifetime,  have  enabled 
him  within  a  short  time  actually  to  accelerate 
earth  capabilities  for  concentration  and  dis- 
persal of  resources.  Another  notion  which 
seems  to  evade  the  environmentalist  is  that 
very  little  matter  has  been  lost  from  the 
earth's  envelope  throughout  Its  history. 

Let  us  now  attempt  to  document  some  of 
these  ideas.  In  1792,  Vancouver,  who  had 
been  Captain  Cook's  navigator,  passed 
through  Santa  Barbara  Channel  and  recorded 
in  his  log  that  the  surface  of  the  sea  was 
covered  with  a  slimy  substance,  and  the 
breeze  brought  with  It  the  strong  smell  of 
tar.  The  next  morning,  be  observed  that  the 


sea  bad  dissolved  tar  floating  on  Its  surface, 
which  covered  the  sea  in  all  directions  within 
the  limits  of  his  view.  The  place  was  so  foul 
that  he  pulled  up  anchor  and  departed,  the 
bottom  of  his  ship  being  covered  with  tar. 
Remember,  in  1792  no  drilling  for  oil  or  gas 
had  taken  place  anywhere,  especially  in 
Santa  Barbara  Channel.  In  other  words,  earth 
recycling  was  taking  place,  and  I  would 
hazard  a  guess  that  probably  more  crude  oil 
and  gas  have  been  lost  by  natural  processes 
than  man  has  produced. 

William  Pecora,  late  Director  of  tJJS. 
Geological  Survey,  has  estimated  that  more 
than  1  million  tons  of  fixed  nitrogen  in  the 
form  of  ammonia  and  nitrates  are  deposited 
annually  from  the  atmosphere  to  the  earth 
as  a  part  of  a  natural  precipitation  process. 
In  the  United  States  alone,  more  than  4  mil- 
lion tons  of  sodium  chloride,  2',i  million 
tons  of  sodium  sulfate,  and  36  million  tons 
of  calcium  compounds  fall  upon  the  land- 
surface — all  in  rainwater. 

Particulate  matter  and  natural  gases  dis- 
persed from  volcanos  "pollute"  the  atmos- 
phere as  a  continuing  phenomenon.  From 
three  eruptions  alone — the  Krakatoa  erup- 
tion in  Java  (1883),  the  Mount  Katumal 
eruption  in  Alaska  (1912),  and  the  Hekla 
eruption  in  Iceland  (1947)— more  dust,  ash, 
and  combined  gases  were  ejected  into  the  at- 
mosphere than  from  all  of  man's  activities  to 
date. 

Many  have  long  believed  that  water  Is- 
suing from  natural  springs  is  beneficial  to 
health  because  of  Its  purity.  Springs  Issu- 
ing Into  the  Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers  carry 
17  tons  of  salt  per  minute.  Lemonade  Spring 
in  New  Mexico  carries  900  pounds  of  sulfuric 
acid  per  million  pounds  of  water,  which  Is 
10  times  the  acid  concentration  of  most  acid 
mine  streams  in  the  nation.  The  Aztire 
Yampa  Spring  in  Colorado  contains  8  times 
the  radium  content  that  the  Public  Health 
Service  sets  as  a  safe  limit.  Certain  plants 
on  the  Colorado  Plateau  contain  selenium, 
which  is  toxic  to  cattle.  The  smoke  of  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  is  caused  by  the 
natural  emission  of  terpenes  from  the  for- 
ests. Natural  landslides,  fault  scraps,  and  the 
like,  scar  the  face  of  the  earth  just  as  cer- 
tainly as  do  disfiguring  strip  mines. 

Last  December  2,  Hershel  Byrd,  a  resident 
of  rural  southern  Shelby  County,  Alabama, 
was  started  by  a  rumble  that  shook  his 
house,  followed  by  the  distinct  sound  of  trees 
snapping  and  breaking.  Two  days  later, 
hunters  In  a  nearby  woods  found  a  crater 
approximately  460  feet  long,  380  feet  wide, 
and  165  feet  deep.  Those  events  mark  the 
time  of  formation  and  discovery  of  a  large 
sinkhole  in  Alabama,  caused  by  solution  of 
the  underlying  limestone.  This  large,  natural- 
solution  featiure,  is  Just  as  ugly  as  the  most 
badly  managed  open-pit  mine  or  quarry  I 
have  seen. 

Many  environmentals  are  shocked  to  learn 
that  the  geologic  record  is  replete  with  ex- 
amples of  the  complete  demise  of  certain 
species  of  anbnals.  Perhaps  the  dinosaur 
is  the  most  widely-publicized  example  of  this 
kind  of  disappearance,  but  I  assure  you  that 
numerous  other  examples  can  be  cited. 

Mother  Nature,  "who  doesn't  like  to  be 
fooled"  according  to  one  of  the  popular  tele- 
vision advertisements.  Is  our  greatest  jjollu- 
ter  in  man's  terms.  In  thermodynamic  terms, 
however,  we  are  simply  observing  earth  con- 
centration and  dispersal  of  resources. 

Man's  Introduction  into  the  4',i  billion 
year  time  frame  of  the  earth,  and  especially 
during  his  800th  lifetime,  presents  new  prob- 
lems, but  they  should  be  kept  in  perspective. 
During  his  entire  history,  man  has  attempted 
to  replicate  earth's  natural  concentration 
and  dispersal  processes.  At  whatever  level  of 
sophistication,  use  results  in  concentration 
of  substances  toxic  or  useless  to  man,  and 
he  has  attempted  to  disperse  them,  emulat- 
ing the  earth  by  distributing  them  into  the 
air  and  waterways.  Only  his  numbers  have 
made  this  scheme  unworkaijie;  thus  creating 
some  of  our  present  problems. 


Historical  perspectives  should  be  retained, 
nevertheless,  lest  our  environmental  goals  be- 
come ridiculous.  Even  the  noble  Indian,  as 
reported  by  iconoclast  Nick  Fent,  our  hydrol- 
oglst  friend  from  Salina,  has  moved  his 
living  site  because  of  nitrate  contamination 
of  spring  water  caused  by  Infiltration  from 
his  refuse.  Nick  further  reports  that  "you 
always  hear  about  how  the  Indian  lived  in 
such  harmony  with  nature.  He  polluted  Just 
as  much  as  the  rest  of  us,  but  he  wasn't  as 
numerous.  '<Vhen  the  teepee  got  so  full  that 
he  couldn't  stand  up,  he  moved  somewhere 
else." 

Wc  are  shocked  by  the  environmental  deg- 
radation and  ecological  displacement  caused 
by  strip-mining.  Perhaps  one  should  remem- 
ber that  the  wheat  fields  of  Kansas  represent 
one  of  the  major  ecological  displacements  of 
all  time.  The  vast  plains  of  the  Mid-Con- 
tinent supported  rich  and  diverse  forms  of 
life.  Including  the  buffalo.  Plowing  and  fenc- 
ing have  caused  major  environmental  deg- 
radation in  modern  environmental  terms,  as 
can  be  verified  by  anyone  who  has  seen  the 
landscape  from  30.000  feet  In  an  aircraft. 

Max  Brewer,  Alaskan  permafrost  expert  and 
CommiiiSloner  of  Alaskan  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Conservation,  has  noted  that 
"in  Alaska  we  have  many  lakes  and  streams 
totally  untouched  by  man  which  do  not  meet 
federal  water  quality  standards.  We  worry 
about  siltatlon  during  bridge  construction  at 
the  same  time  Cook  Inlet  is  silted  by  glacial 
flour  for  which  there  is  only  one  source — 
nature's  glaciers." 

Some  of  our  soil  conservationists  are  em- 
barking upon  a  program  of  complete  sedi- 
ment control  in  our  rivers.  They  seemingly 
do  not  realize  that  sediment  is  produced  as 
part  of  the  process  of  natural  earth  recycl- 
ing or  that  sediment  deposited  in  the  flood 
plains  of  our  rivers  Is  the  source  of  natural 
enrichment  that  makes  oxa  bottomlands  so 
productive.  Furthermore,  the  dynamic  be- 
havior of  the  stream  is  little  understood.  If 
the  sediment  is  removed,  the  excess  energy  of 
the  stream  causes  it  to  begin  dowucuttUig, 
thus  creating  new  sediment. 

Am  I  suggesting  that  we  should  ignore  en- 
vironmental pollution?  Not  at  all!  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  we  should  avoid  being  ridic- 
ulous and  that  we  should  view  our  en- 
vironmental protection  efforts  In  terms  of 
natural  earth  processes  and  history.  I  am 
suggesting  also  that  man  must  use  earth 
resources  and  must  modify  the  environment 
In  order  to  survive.  I  am  suggesting  fur- 
ther, that  regardless  of  man,  the  earth  will 
continue  to  disperse  and  reconcentrate  mat- 
ter and  energy,  used  or  unused  by  man. 
The  carbon  compounds  from  the  burning  of 
coal  and  oil  eventually  will  be  reconcentrated, 
and  new  coal  and  oil  will  be  formed  by  or- 
ganisms. Our  garbage  and  even  our  plastic 
wastes  will  be  degraded  in  time.  But  Mother 
Nattire,  tlie  greatest  polluter  of  all,  is  not 
very  sentimental  about  all  of  this  and 
leaves  man's  survival  to  man.  Earth  processes 
are  supeiTlsed  by  extremely  weU-behaved  an- 
gels, whereas  social  systems  are  supervised  by 
people,  who  are  not  well  behaved,  and  our 
predilection  for  mistaken  predictions  can 
lead  us  badly  astray. 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  was  riding  In  a  one- 
peso  cab  on  the  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  In 
Mexico  City  with  a  cab  driver  whom  I  knew 
spoke  English  because  I  had  been  speaking 
with  him.  During  our  trip,  my  cab  had  sev- 
eral near  collisions  with  another  cab:  a  situa- 
tion which  you  can  well  appreciate  If  you 
know  somethUig  about  the  temperament  of 
Latin  drivers.  Upon  reaching  a  stop  light,  my 
cab  driver  lowered  his  window  and  dlscoui-sed 
at  length  In  volatile  Spanish  about  the  an- 
cestry and  driviitg  capabilities  of  the  other 
cab  driver  In  remarks  addressed  to  that  in- 
dividual. When  this  discourse  ceased,  I  In- 
quired as  to  the  nature  of  the  conversa- 
tion. My  driver  said  "I  told  him,  friend,  do 
be  careful."  With  regard  to  our  environ- 
mental decisions,  in  this  800th  lifetime 
I  would  s»y  al.so  "Friend,  do  be  careful." 
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In  one  area  especially,  the  admonishment 
"Friend,  do  be  careful."  la  especially  Im- 
portant with  respect  to  decisions  which 
nuist  be  made  soon.  I  refer  to  our  energy 
consumption  and  requirements,  and  the 
environmental-crisis  condition  which  we 
are  rrpidly  approaching.  The  produciion  of 
Miergy,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  factor, 
lias  placed  great  stresses  upon  the  envlron- 
raciit,  and  hns  placed  lis  upon  a  coUisiou 
course  between  satisfaction  of  energy  needs 
and  environmental  protection.  Or.r  position 
Is  critical,  but  not  yet  disastrous.  I  am  not 
talking  about  a  physical  shortage  of  fuel  In 
the  world  before  1980  or  1985.  at  cost  of 
production  comparable  with  today's  costs. 
I  am  not  talking  sbout  a  physical  shortage 
of  fuel  In  the  U5.  at  any  price;  that  Is.  If 
the  price  of  gasoline  were  to  go  to  ten  dol- 
lars per  gallon  and  the  price  of  gns  to  five 
dollars  ptr  thousand  cubic  leet.  we  quite 
clearly  would  have  adequate  supplies  because 
flem.ind  would  drop.  I  am  talking  about  the 
end  of  an  era  of  available  low-priced  energy 
derived  from  hydrocarbons  that  the  world 
has  enjoved  for  the  last  25  years  or  more 
of  this  sooth  lifetime. 

This  low-priced  energy  will  be  available 
neither  in  the  tinited  States  nor  abroad.  I 
am  also  talking  about  the  disappearance  of 
low-cost  domestic  sources  of  energy  in  the 
U.S.  and  about  increased  reliance  on  Imports. 
Why  has  this  situation  seeniiugly  come  upon 
us  so  suddenly  and  why  does  the  public  not 
yet  understand  the  problem?  First  of  all. 
the  order  of  magnitude  bruited  about  con- 
cerning energy  consumption  and  the  di- 
mensional units  used,  are  so  confusing  that 
the  layman,  let  alone  the  professional,  scarce- 
ly can  grasp  the  implications.  We  are  con- 
fused by  numbers  relating  to  demand  and 
consumption,  availability,  and  reserves  ex- 
pressed as  proven,  possible,  additional,  po- 
tential, and  the  like.  Furthermore  these  num- 
bers are  expressed  In  a  variety  of  units  such 
as  barrels,  tons.  BTU.  cubic  feet,  and  even. 
In  a  recent  paper,  equivalent  toiis  of  coal. 
Tlie  units  are  so  astronomical  In  magnitude 
that  the  average  citizen  has  as  little  under- 
standing of  their  meaning,  as  he  does  of 
the  national  debt.  Who,  I  ask.  can  visualize 
a  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas,  a  billion  barrels 
of  oil.  or  10«  BTU? 

Secondly,  our  use  of  energy  has  Increased 
at  a  far  greater  rate  than  the  most  accurate 
predictions  were  able  to  foresee. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  of  these  numbers 
as  anchors  for  our  discussion.  Look  at  the 
situation  a  short  twenty  years  ago.  In  1950, 
the  United  States  oil  consumption  was  7 
million  barrels  per  day;  production  w-is  6.7 
million  barrels  per  day.  and  we  had  a  shut-in 
capacity  of  more  than  2  mlUton  barrels  per 
day.  We  will  consume  about  17  million  bar- 
rels i>er  day.  We  will  consume  about  17 
million  barrels  per  day  of  crude  oil  during 
1973.  of  which  approximately  6  million  bar- 
rels per  day  will  be  Imported.  The  Import 
part  computes  out  to  around  28  percent.  Our 
needs  are  protected  to  increase  to  somewhere 
around  24  million  barrels  per  day  by  1980; 
but  our  production  is  projected  to  stay  about 
level.  Thus,  as  you  can  see.  unless  something 
changes  we  will  be  importing  half  of  our 
crude  oU  by  1980.  If  you  want  a  larger  num- 
ber, our  present  use  is  somewhere  around 
6  billion  barrels  per  year. 

As  for  gas.  we  are  consuming  around  24 
trillion  cubic  feet  a  year.  Importing  better 
than  a  trillion  cubic  feet,  mainly  from  Can- 
ada. Our  consumption  is  predicted  to  In- 
crease to  somewhere  around  35  trillion  cublo 
feet  by  1980. 

We  are  consuming  approximately  600  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal  a  year,  and  consumption  Is 
e.xpected  to  rise  to  between  750  and  925  mil- 
lion tons  by  1980.  We  export  about  71  mUUon 
tons. 

In  the  United  States,  then,  we  use  around 
GOO  million  tons  of  coal  per  year;  around  17 
million  barrels  of  oil  per  day,  or  better  than 
6  billion  barrels  per  year;   and  around  24 


trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas.  Only  In  coal  did 
we  not  face  a  deficit. 

A  third  very  important  factor  in  the  pres- 
ent energy  crisis  was  a  1954  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Phillip's  case  that 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  had  both  the 
authority  and  responsiblilty  to  set  the  price 
of  gas  at  the  wellhead.  If  you  had  owned  a 
gas  well  at  that  time,  and  were  selling  gas 
to  a  pipeline  company  at  a  contract  price, 
your  contract  would  have  been  abrogated  by 
the  decision  and  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission would  have  told  you  at  what  price 
you  could  sell  your  gas.  Because  of  the  great 
difficulty  involved  In  setting  the  price  for  in- 
dividual wells,  the  FPC  went  to  an  area  pric- 
ing schedule. 

For  most  of  southwestern  Kansas,  where 
most  of  our  gas  is'  produced,  this  price  was 
set  at  16  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  This 
price  was  so  low,  set  in  an  etTort  to  protect 
the  consumer,  that  it  no  longer  was  profit- 
able to  e.xplcre  for  gas.  Furthermore,  this 
cheap  gas  virtually  drove  coal  from  the 
market  as  an  energy  resource,  and  depressed 
the  price  of  crude  oil.  As  a  consequence,  we 
became  profligate  users  of  gas,  wasting  It 
with  abandon,  and  using  it  as  a  fuel  for  pur- 
poses for  which  coal  or  crude  oil  were  much 
better  suited.  Except  for  gas,  production  of 
crude  oil  and  coal  began  to  decline  beginning 
In  1958,  and  reserves  declined.  Kansas  is  an 
excellent  erample.  In  1958,  Kansas  produced 
more  than  120  million  barrels  of  crude  oil  per 
year.  In  1971.  this  production  had  declined  to 
78.5  million  barrels,  a  decline  of  7.4  percent 
over  the  previous  year,  and  in  1972  p.-oduction 
declined  to  73.7  million  barrels,  an  additional 
6.1  percent  decline  in  producticn.  DrUliug 
declined,  and  only  19  of  199  holes  more  than 
two  miles  from  production  found  new  pro- 
duction. Kansas  refineries  processed  132  mil- 
lion barrels  of  crude  oil;  but  of  this  amount 
61  million  barrels  were  Imported,  Including 
nearly  10  million  barrels  from  Canada.  This 
oil  was  produced  from  42,000  wells  of  which 
38,000  were  stripper  wells  producing  less  than 
10  barrels  per  day;  585  more  holes  were  plug- 
ged than  were  reported  drilled.  During  1971 
natural  gas  production  In  Kansas  was  .89 
trillion  cubic  feet,  a  decline  of  1.6  percent 
over  the  previous  year. 

Assuming  no  Increase  in  demand,  the 
United  States  now  has  proven  reserves  of 
oil  and  gas  for  about  10  years.  However,  this 
amoiuit  of  oil  and  gas  will  not  be  available 
each  year,  because  the  oil  and  gas  cannot 
be  produced  at  a  sufBciently  high  rate  to  meet 
our  demand.  Our  consumption  would  be  of 
little  consequence  If  our  rate  of  use  were  not 
increasing  at  around  3.5  percent  per  year.  If 
our  resources  were  distributed  at  the  right 
places  and  at  the  right  time,  and  If  we  knew 
that  we  could  draw  upon  adequate  reserves 
to  supply  our  needs  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. However,  even  If  we  experienced  In- 
creased exploration  activity  because  of  the 
price  Increases,  except  for  the  Alaskan  slope 
and  offshore.  It  Is  not  likely  that  we  will  find 
large  new  re.serves  in  the  United  States.  The 
problem  is  compounded  because  we  really  do 
not  know  the  magnitude  of  our  reserves. 
Many  policy  decisions  must  relate  to  the 
difficult  question  of  potential  supplies  with 
respect  to  undiscovered  deposits,  as  well  as 
deposits  that  cannot  be  produced  profitably 
now.  but  may  become  workable  in  the  future. 

Uncertainty  Is  Introduced  because  most 
mineral  deposits  lie  beneath  the  earth's  sur- 
face and  are  difficult  to  locate  and  examine 
in  a  way  that  yields  accurate  knowledge 
as  to  the  extent  and  quality.  Another  source 
of  uncertaUity  is  that  specifications  for  re- 
coverable materials  are  constantly  changing 
as  the  advance  of  technology  permits  us  to 
produce  minerals  that  were  once  too  low- 
grade,  too  Inaccessible,  or  otherwise  Impos- 
sible to  recover  profitably.  Thus,  it  Is  often 
difficult  to  estimate,  measure,  or  prove  re- 
serves with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  until 
they  have  been  largely  mined  out,  let  alone 
estimate  the  extent  of  unexplored  reserves 
of  an  Uiferred  or  possible  class.  Estimates  of 


proved  reserves  prepared  In  advance  of  ap- 
preciable production  commonly  reveal  errors 
from  25  to  50  percent,  usually  on  the  con- 
servative side;  the  error  In  estimates  In  un- 
explored or  Incompletely  explored  deposits 
is  much  larger,  usually  on  the  high  side  by 
an  order  of  magnitude,  that  Is  to  say  by  a 
factor  of  ten. 

A  fourth  cause  of  our  present  energy  crisis 
results  from  the  vigorous  eHorts  of  environ- 
mental groups  and  environmental  legislation. 
Sulfur-emUsion  standards  have  denied  use 
of  the  coal  reserves  of  the  eastern  United 
States,  and  proposed  legislation.  If  passed, 
would  prevent  any  strip-mining  of  our  huge 
low-sulfur  coal  reserves  In  the  western  states. 
Oil  spills  In  Santa  Barbara  Channel  and 
elsewhere  have  effectively  blocked  off-shore 
exploration,  especially  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. Similar  efforts  have  prevented  cou- 
siructloii  of  a  pipeline  from  Prudhoe  Bay 
to  coastal  ports  in  Alaska.  Other  environ- 
mental efforts  have  prevented  construction 
of  power  plants  and  transmission  lines.  On 
March  7,  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
Issued  a  news  release  which  reports  that  35 
steam,  electric-generating  units,  totalling 
more  than  30,000  megawatts,  originally 
scheduled  for  service  by  the  summer  of  1973, 
are  not  now  expected  to  be  ready.  The  study 
shows  that  tliirty  of  these  delayed  units  ere 
nuclear  fueled,  with  capacity  totalling  nearly 
27.100  megawatts.  The  other  five  are  fossil- 
units.  Many  units  which  have  received  op- 
erating licenses  ai'e  not  available  for  full  load 
operations  due  to  limitations  impo.sed  by 
environmental  considerations,  technical 
problems,  or  license  restrictions.  In  addi- 
tion. 51  nuclear  units  totalling  nearly  45.000 
megawatts,  which  have  been  granted  con- 
struction permits,  have  not  yet  received 
operating  licenses.  Environmental  siting  con- 
siderations have  preveiited  construction  and 
other  matters  such  as  uncertainties  concern- 
ing secondary  core-cooling  and  collapsed  fuel 
rods  are  responsible  for  restricted  load  op- 
erations and  delays  in  construction. 

A  fifth  factor,  which  contributes  to  our 
energy  crisis,  is  our  failure  to  fund  research 
and  development  in  the  use  of  other  fuel 
sources.  We  are  only  spending  several  hun- 
dred million  dollars  a  year  for  such  enter- 
prises, but  Senator  Jackson  estimates  that  we 
will  require  $20  billion  for  an  energy  research 
and  development  program  over  the  next  dec- 
ade on  coal  gasification,  shale-oil  plants,  ad- 
vanced power-cycle  plants,  coal  llqulfication, 
geothermal  and  solar  power,  and  the  breeder 
and  fusion  reactors.  Even  If  this  effort  is 
undertaken,  commercial,  demonstration 
plants  are  ten  to  fifteen  years  away. 

As  a  sixth  factor,  the  International  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  energy  has  changed 
drastically.  Until  about  1969,  a  buyer's  mark- 
et existed  for  crude  oil  being  produced  most- 
ly In  the  Arab  states  and  Venezuela.  Inter- 
national pretroleum  companies  were  able  to 
set  the  posted  price  of  crude  oil,  which  In 
turn  determined  the  royalty  payments  to 
the  producing  countries. 

In  1951  when  Iran  nationalized  Its  oil  and 
was  the  largest  producer  In  the  Middle  East, 
it  was  producing  only  340,000  barrels  per  day. 
When  production  was  cut  off.  It  was  rela- 
tively easy  to  move  across  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
Iraq,  Kuwait,  and  Saudi  Arabia.  Today,  Iran 
Is  producing  more  than  5  million  barrels  per 
day,  Saudi  Arabia  is  producing  more  than 
6  million  barrels  per  day,  Kuwait  Is  produc- 
ing 3  million  barrels  per  day,  and  by  1980 
Saudi  Arabia  alone  may  be  producing  more 
than  20  million  barrels  per  day.  Even  as  late 
as  1967  when  the  Suez  Canal  was  closed, 
Libyan  production  could  be  Increased  to 
take  up  the  slack. 

However,  In  1960,  a  little-noticed  event 
took  place.  Iran,  Venezuela,  and  Saudi  Arabia 
banded  together  to  form  OPEC  (Organiza- 
tion of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries)  and 
subsequenty  were  joined  by  other  Middle 
East  countries  to  form  an  eleven-nation  car- 
tel. As  long  as  a  buyer's  market  persisted, 
these   countries    could    be    played    off    one 
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against  the  other  In  terms  of  price.  With 
the  turn  toward  a  seller's  market,  another 
significant  event  took  place  In  1970  after 
Colonel  Gaddafi  of  Libya  seized  power  In  a 
mlllUry  coup,  rejected  prevailing  royalty 
rates,  and  launched  a  bitter  ten-month  cam- 
paign for  a  better  deal.  Other  Arabian  coun- 
tries developed  sophistication  In  dealing  with 
the  International  petroleum  companies,  ex- 
emplified by  Saudi  Arabia's  shrewd  Minister 
of  Oil  and  Mineral  Wealth,  Sheik  Yamant. 
The  Arab  states  now  control  60  percent  of 
the  world's  proven  reserves  and  are  bargain- 
ing with  Increasing  skUl.  Their  Income,  which 
was  $4.4  billion  a  year  five  years  ago,  has 
soared  to  more  than  810  bUUon  and  by  1980 
easily  could  reach  $40  billion.  Saudi  Arabia, 
which  has  a  population  of  about  7  million, 
would  have  greater  monetary  resources  than 
the  U.S.  and  Japan  combined.  Saudi  Arabia's 
Income  from  the  sale  of  crude  oil  Is  approxi- 
mately $60  million  per  day.  Libya  enjoys  an 
income  of  $2  billion  per  year  and  has  a 
population  of  only  approximately  2  mUllon 
people.  In  a  seller's  market,  OPEC  has  be- 
came a  controUUig  crude-oU  cartel,  composed 
of  producing  countries  with  fantastic  In- 
comes, and  such  small  populations  that  the 
Income  can  be  spent  only  with  difficulty.  Led 
by  Sheik  Yamanl,  the  Saudi  Arabian  gov- 
ernment oil  agency,  Petromln,  will  acquire 
a  25  percent  share  in  Aramco,  the  huge  pro- 
ducing company  through  which  Elxxon,  Tex- 
aco, Standard  of  Cal.,  and  Mobil  have  been 
pumping  Saudi  Arabian  oil.  By  1983,  the 
Saudi  share  of  Aramco  will  have  Increased 
to  51  percent. 

A  similar  situation  prevails  in  the  other 
OPEC  countries,  which  look  to  development 
of  distribution,  refining,  and  marketing  fa- 
cilities of  their  own.  The  royalty  paid  pro- 
ducing companies  has  more  than  doubled 
since  1970  and  doubtless  will  Increase  fur- 
ther. The  OPEC  countries  are  now  Interested 
In  placing  constraints  on  production  rates, 
for  oil  left  In  the  ground  now  will  appre- 
ciate in  value.  At  the  present  time,  about  20 
percent  of  the  oil  Imported  Into  the  United 
States  comes  from  the  Arabian  countries; 
the  bulk  of  our  Imports  comes  from  Vene- 
zuela, which  produces  mainly  a  high-sulfur 
crude  oil.  The  Venezuelan  productive  ca- 
pacity cannot  satisfy  the  demand  of  the 
United  States,  and  Inevitably  we  must  turn 
to  Middle  Eastern  oil  and  face  attendant 
problems  relating  to  national  security  and 
an  Increasing  balance  of  payments  deficit. 

Finally,  one  must  examine  the  shortages 
of  the  past  winter  regarding  fuel  oil  and 
the  anticipated  gasoline  shortages  of  the 
Bummer.  We  have  built  no  new  refineries  In 
the  United  States  during  the  past  few 
years,  largely  because  a  refinery  must  be  con- 
structed In  terms  of  the  crude-oil  stocks 
which  are  fed  to  It  and  a  great  uncertainty 
exists  In  this  area.  A  U.S.  catalytic  refinery 
is  designed  to  operate  economically  with  a 
product  output  of  about  60  percent  gasoline 
and  Jet  fuel  In  the  light  fractions,  and  about 
40  percent  fuel  oil  and  heavier  fractions. 
Furthermore,  the  sulfur  content  of  the  oil 
must  be  anticipated  In  the  design.  Uncer- 
tainties as  to  supply  sources,  opposition  to 
siting  new  refineries,  opposition  to  new  port 
facilities  and  the  like  have  contributed  to 
the  problem.  During  the  past  winter.  In  order 
to  provide  furil  oil  for  heating  purposes 
during  an  untisually  cold  winter,  refineries 
deferred  changing  product  mix  that  would 
build  up  gasoline  stocks  for  summer  use. 

The  prospects  for  relieving  the  energy 
shortage  are  very  bleak.  What,  then  can  be 
done? 

1.  We  mtist  inunedlately  establish  a  Fed- 
eral Department  of  Nattiral  Resources  and 
Energy.  The  natural  resource  and  energy 
Industries  and  the  public  are  faced  by  a 
weltering  confusion  of  regulations  and  poli- 
cies Issuing  from  nearly  65  federal  agencies. 
Not  even  Congress  has  an  authoritative 
source  of  Information  and  advice.  The 
policies  developed  by  such  an  eigency  might 


be  wrong,  but  at  least  they  would  have  the 
merit  of  consistency. 

2.  In  order  to  maintain  an  adequate  re- 
source and  energy  capabUlty,  this  new  fed- 
eral agency  should  treat  energy  supply  and 
demand  as  part  of  an  Integrated  energy 
system.  The  reqxfirements  for  energy  are 
shifting  constantly  In  terms  of  quantity, 
form  and  substance.  Additional  factors  In- 
cUide  accommodation  to  end  use  patterns 
and  the  need  to  resolve  resource  conflicts 
within  the  social  requirements  that  resovu-ces 
must  be  provided  without  destroying  the 
quality  of  the  environment.  Hopefully,  such 
an  Integrated  policy  would  serve  to  avoid 
the  ridiculous  spectacle  which  we  have  wit- 
nessed since  1954  when  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  established  area  gas  pricing  at 
the  well  head,  thereby  discouraging  explora- 
tion and  depressing  the  price  of  other  energy 
resources. 

3.  Inasmuch  as  the  reserve  calculations 
for  both  proved  and  underdeveloped  re- 
sources are  of  doubtful  quality,  national 
standards  for  reserve  estimates  should  be 
applied  consistently  throughout  the  nation. 

4.  The  pricing  structure  of  the  entire  en- 
ergy industry  should  be  decontrolled  to  the 
point  where  prices  are  free  to  seek  the  mar- 
ket level,  and  at  both  state  and  federal  levels, 
taxation  policies  should  be  developed  that 
actually  encourage  exploration  and  resource 
development  In  order  to  assure  the  capital 
flow  necessary  for  our  energy  needs.  An  esti- 
mated $500  billion  wUl  be  required  by  1985 
and  these  capital  requirements  will  be  met 
only  with  great  difficulty  under  present 
policies. 

5.  Present  restrictions  on  leasing  and  off- 
shore drilling  should  be  removed  immedi- 
ately, and  construction  of  the  Alaskan  pipe- 
line shotUd  proceed.  With  the  leadtlme  re- 
quirements for  development,  we  can  no 
longer  defer  this  activity.  Compromises  must 
be  made  between  energy  and  environmental- 
protection  needs.  I  am  convinced  personally 
that  offshore  production  can  be  regulated  to 
minimize  oil  spills,  and  that  In  terms  of 
earth  recycling  history  and  the  absence  of 
significant  damage  to  the  biota  In  Santa 
Barbara  Channel,  that  the  remaining  un- 
avoidable spills  will  have  little  effect  on  the 
environment. 

6.  State  and  federal  policies  should  support 
and  encourage  the  development  of  all  energy 
resources,  for  all  will  be  needed.  Research 
and  technological  feasibility  studies  should 
proceed  on  every  possible  source  of  energy 
from  organic  waste  such  as  cow  manure,  to 
solar  and  wUid  energy,  hydrogen  transfer 
systems,  the  breeder  reactor,  and  geothermal 
energy. 

7.  A  major  policy  of  energy  conservation 
should  be  Instituted.  Its  elements  Include  de- 
velopment of  more  efficient  systems,  mass 
transit,  and  even  federal  building  codes  that 
would  require  Insulation  of  buildings  at  ac- 
ceptable levels.  Studies  Indicate  that  ade- 
quate insulation  can  conserve  as  much  as  30 
percent  of  the  energy  used  to  heat  build- 
ings. Great  differences  exist  In  the  efficiency 
of  air  conditioners,  for  example,  and  manu- 
facturers should  be  required  to  post  efficien- 
cies prominently  on  their  equipment.  Inci- 
dentally, If  prices  rise  to  realistic  levels,  con- 
servation policy  Is  almost  unavoidable.  The 
homeowner  may  conclude  from  cost  analysis 
that  Insulation  Is  cheaper  than  fuel. 

8.  Nationally,  reiillstlc  pollution  and  en- 
vironmental control  programs  should  be 
adopted  which  represent  basic  compromises. 
Much  pollution  control  at  projected  federal 
standards  is  energy  Intensive  and  counter 
productive.  The  amount  of  energy  required 
to  achieve  zero  point-source  effluent  Into  our 
waterways  will  require  tremendous  amounts 
of  energy,  whose  production  creates  further 
pollution.  Such  legislation  as  House  Bill 
6482  should  be  avoided.  This  bill,  containing 
many  recommendable  requirements,  arbi- 
trarily limits  strlp-mlnlng  coal  to  areas  of 
less  than  20  degrees.  This  bill  does  not  permit 


accommodation  to  local  conditions.  In  some 
areas,  for  example,  land  surface,  presently 
exceeding  the  slope  limitations,  would  be 
enhanced  by  strlp-mlnlng  and  reclamation 
to  slopes  less  steep  than  the  original  land 
surface. 

9.  Although  commitment  to  foreign  Im- 
ports may  be  unwise  for  security  reasons, 
many  opportunities  exist  for  negotiation  in 
an  Increasingly  open-ended  economy.  With 
mutual  iutardependence  Increasingly  evl- 
deiit,  the  desire  for  Increased  trade  declared, 
many  opportunities  are  presented.  The  re- 
cent requirements  of  the  Soviet  Union  for 
grain  provide  for  opportunity  to  negotiate 
for  energy  resources.  However,  these  negotia- 
tions will  require  Inclusion  of  natural-re- 
source experts  at  the  highest  levels  of  the 
Etate  and  Commerce  Dspartments.  and  these 
experts  should  be  regarded  as  fundsunental 
to  foreign  policy  development.  We  cannot  ne- 
gotiate agreements  with  the  kind  of  naivete 
that  characterized  recent  grain  exports,  for 
the  nations  with  whom  we  are  dealing  al- 
ready are  committed  to  the  use  of  high  tech- 
nical skills  In  trading  negotiations. 

Possibly  the  consuming  countries  should 
form  their  own  cartel  in  order  to  deal  with 
the  producing  countries  on  equal  terms.  Par- 
enthetically, I  would  suggest  that  we  might 
even  Investigate  the  potential  for  stock- 
piling Imported  oil  and  gas — abundant  un- 
derground storage  facilities  are  available  In 
salt  cavities,  mines,  and  even  depleted  oil  and 
gas  reservoirs. 

At  the  state  level.  It  is  exceedingly  Impor- 
tant that  we  determine  distribution  and  con- 
sumption patterns  In  order  that  we  can  deal 
Intelligently  with  shortages  as  they  occur.  We 
should  support  research  on  alternate  energy 
sources,  and  encourage  exploration  In  every 
way.  We  can  also  take  the  lead  In  conserva- 
tion matters  relating  to  improvement  of 
building  codes  and  consumer  protection. 

In  conclusion  with  respect  to  energy  and 
environmental  matters,  this  800th  lifetime 
will  not  be  easy.  Many  compromises  will  be 
necessary.  We  can  look  forward  to  local  short- 
ages of  energy  over  the  next  four  or  five 
years  as  we  struggle  to  develop  stable  sources 
of  supply  from  foreign  countries,  develop 
our  own  resources,  build  new  electric-power 
capacity,  build  new  refineries,  and  develop 
new  transportation  and  port  facilities.  In 
another  10  to  15  years,  as  demand  Increases 
In  all  other  countries,  our  energy  situation 
could  become  catastrophic  unless  we  pro- 
ceed vigorously  to  develop  alternative  sources 
of  energy,  many  of  which  are  minimal  in 
their  Impact  on  the  environment.  However, 
we  must  begin  now  to  allocate  research  and 
development  dollars  to  the  production  of  al- 
ternative energy  sources;  we  must  undertake 
stringent  conservation  programs  to  reduce 
our  energy  consumption;  and  we  must  be- 
come a  much  wiser  public  In  understanding 
our  problems. 

TbU  800th  Ufetlme  wUl  not  be  dull  or 
easy,"  but  it  should  be  exciting  and  produc- 
tive for  those  who  are  willing  to  make  a  com- 
mitment to  something  greater  than  their 
"convulsive  little  egos."  I  Invite  your  com- 
mitment to  those  Institutions  which  are  the 
change-agents  of  our  society.  Every  person 
who  thinks  of  himself  as  responsible  must 
care  for  every  institution  he  touches,  and 
for  those  he  touches  intimately  he  must  care 
deeply.  I  Invite  you  to  commitment  to  a  life- 
long learnmg  process  with  breadth  If  you 
would  participate  fully  in  this  800th  lifetime. 
To  paraphrase  Linus,  "We  have  so  much  to 
learn." 


MAJORITY  LEADER  THOMAS  P. 
O'NEILL,  JR..  SAYS  THE  PEOPLE 
SUPPORT  CONGRESS  ON  SPEND- 
ING CONTROL 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tills 
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point  in  tlie  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
are  solidly  backing  the  Congress  against 
the  executive  branch  on  this  question  of 
spending  control. 

According  to  a  recent  Harris  poll,  45 
percent  of  the  people — as  against  26  per- 
cent— feel  that  Congress  should  enact  its 
own  spending  ceiling  and  prohibit  the 
President  from  impounding  appropri- 
ated funds. 

That  is  exactly  the  approach  that  the 
House  leadership  proposes  to  take — new 
anti-impoundment  procedures  com- 
bined with  a  $267.1  billion  spending  ceil- 
ing for  fiscal  1974. 

The  Harris  poll  reflects  continuing 
public  support  for  the  great  social  and 
humanitarian  programs  initiated  by 
Democratic  Congresses  and  Democratic 
Presidents  of  the  years  past.  Forty-two 
percent  of  the  people — as  against  38  per- 
cent— said  tliey  dc  not  oppose  social  pro- 
grams, provided  that  Congress  does  not 
overspend  its  budget  ceiling. 

It  is  clear  that  the  people  want  Con- 
gress to  continue  to  pass  Judgment  on  all 
spending  requests.  That  is  our  respon- 
sibility under  the  Constitution.  This 
Nation  will  not  accept  spending  by  luii- 
lateral  decree;  it  will  not  tolerate  one- 
man  rule  or  anything  like  it. 

The  House  leadership  is  proposing 
sound,  responsible  spending-control  leg- 
islation. That  is  what  the  public  wants 
and  expects,  and  Congress  should  enact 
It  promptly. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to : 

Mr.  Brkaux  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  from  3:30  today  through  Jime 
29.  on  account  of  ofBcial  business  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ketchum),  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Hastings,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Kuip,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Alexander)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  ICHORD,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzxig,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annuwzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Skubitz  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  It  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Recobs 


and  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to 
cost  $552.50. 

cnie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ketchtjm),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  ZioN. 

Mr.  HosMER  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  'Wyman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  California. 

Mr.  FlNDLEY. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  'Virginia  In  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Nelsen. 
Mr.  Keating. 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Shitster. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE. 

Mr.  Huber. 

Mr.  Quie  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rousselot. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Al£xaiioer)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Lehman  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Stubblefield  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Preyer. 

Mr.  Waldie. 

Mr.  Udall  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mi-.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Evms  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Bradehas  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  'William  D.  Ford  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  RoNCALio  of  'Wyoming. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  470.  An  act  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  to  regulate  the  transac- 
tions of  members  of  national  securities  ex- 
changes, to  amend  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940  and  the  Investment  Advisers 
Act  of  1940  to  define  certain  duties  of  per- 
sons subject  to  such  Acts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  907.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  $150,000  to  assist  In  financing  the 
arctic  winter  games  to  be  held  In  the  State 
of  Alaska  In  1974;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  49  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  June  20,  1973.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1052.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  further  amend  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  of  1970,  a3  amended,  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  prohibit  or  curtail 
the  exportation  of  articles,  commodities  or 
products  from  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

1053.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sections 
2734a(a)  and  2734b(a)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  settlement 
imder  international  agreements,  of  certain 
claims  incident  to  the  noncombat  activities 
of  the  armed  forces,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BOLAND:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H  Jt.  8825.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  for  space,  science,  veterans, 
and  certain  other  independent  executive 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  and  corpora- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1974.  and  for  other  purposes:  (Rept.  93- 
296).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  5649.  A  bill  to 
extend  until  November  1,  1978,  the  existing 
exemptions  of  the  steamboat  Delta  Queen 
from  certain  vessel  laws;  (Rept.  No.  93- 
289);  referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  HJl.  8606.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act;  (Rept.  No.  93-290). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  HJl.  6187.  A  bill  to 
amend  section  502(a)  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936;  (Rept.  No.  93-291).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJR.  7447;  (Rept.  No. 
93-295).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  446.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJi.  8510.  A  bUl  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  (Rept.  No.  93-292) .  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas :  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  447.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  8662.  A  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  in  accordance  with  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  (Rept. 
No.  93-293) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MURPHT  of  Illlnola:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  448.  Resolution 
waiving  certain  points  of  order  against  H.R. 
8760.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974.  and  for  other  purposes;  (Rept.  No. 
93-294) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXil,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 


severally  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    BREAUX    (for    himself,    Mr. 

AOOABBO,  Mr.  BlNCHAM,  Mt.  Bubton, 

Mr.  CoH£N,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois, 
Mr.    CouGHLiN,    Mr.    Cbonin,    Mr. 
Dices,  Mr.  Ghekn  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hechlkr  of  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Robinson  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Rodsh,  Mr.  Sx  Gee- 
main,  Mr.  Stdckey,  Mr.  Thompson 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Veysey,  and  Mr. 
Yatron) : 
HJR.  8799.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  clarify  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  may  pay  for  care  and  treat- 
ment rendered  to  veterans  by  private  hos- 
pitals in  emergencies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    BREAUX    (for    himself,    Mr. 
ASDABBO,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Bukke  of 
Massachusetts,     Mr.     Burton,     Mr. 
BtrTLER,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
CoucHLiN,   Mr.   Ceonin,   Mr.   Dices, 
Mr.    Green    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Robinson  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Roush,  Mr.  Sx 
Germain,  Mr.  Sttjcket,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Veyset,  and 
Mr.  Yaxron  ) : 
H.R.  8800.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United    States    Code    to    remove    the    time 
limitation  within  which  programs  of  educa- 
tion for  veterans  must  be  completed;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
HJl.  8801.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  105(d) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide that  the  excludability  from  gross  income 
of  disability  pension  payments  to  an  Indi- 
vidual shall  be  determined  without  regard  to 
whether  or  not  the  Individual  has  reached 
retirement  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.    BURTON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
HoLiFiELD,  Mr.  Moss,  Mrs.  Hansen  of 
Washington,    Mr.    Stark,   Mr.    Del- 
LUMs     Mr.   RoYBAL,   Mr.   Brown   of 
California,      Mr.      Danielson,      Mr. 
Edwards    of    California,    Mr.    Ryan, 
and  Mrs.  BtntKE  of  California) : 
HJl.  8802.  A  bill  to  require  that  a  per- 
centage of  U.S.  oil   imports  be  carried  on 
U.S.-flag  vessels;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  COUGHLIN: 
H.K.  8803.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    1954    to  provide   a  basic 
$5,000  exemption  from  Income   tax,   in  the 
case  of  an  individual  or  a  married  couple, 
for  amounts  received  as  annuities,  pensions, 
or  other  retirement  benefits;    to  the   Com- 
mittee on  Ways  nd  Means. 
ByMr.  DORN: 
H.R.  8804.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
as  amended,  to  provide  benefits  to  survivors 
of  certain  public  safety  ofBcers  who  die  In  the 
performance  of  duty;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    HUBER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
BORCENES,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Hud- 
Ktrr,  Mr.  Milford,  Mr.  Moi^-gomery, 
Mr.    Parris,    Mr.     Rotisselot,    Mr. 
Stxtcket,  and  Mr.  Treen)  : 
H  Jt.  8805.  A  bill  to  limit  certain  legal  reme- 
dies   Involving    the    Involuntary    busing    of 
echoolchildren;    to  the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Devine)  : 
H.R.  880fl.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Legal  Aid  Corporation  through  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
may  render  financial  assistance  to  its  respec- 
tive States  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
the  provision  of  legal  assistance  to  Individual 
citizens  who  are  In  need  of  professional  legal 
services  for  prosecutions  or  defense  of  cer- 
tain cau.ses  In  law  and  equity;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ediication  and  Labor. 


ByMr.KETCHUM: 
HH.  8807.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  tax  credit 
or  deduction  for  contributions  oiade  for  the 

purpose  of  infiuencing  the  passage  of  State 
or  local  referendums  and  Intttatlyee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McKINNEY   (for  bimeelf  and 
Mr.  WOLFF)  : 
H.R.  8808.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  amounts  won  in  State  lotteries;  to 
the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  8809.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  to  prohibit  the  sale  fcr  human 
consumption  of  meat  from  horses,  mules,  and 
other  equines;   to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mrs.  MINK  (for  herself,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Lecgetx,  Mr. 
Meeds,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Rosenxhal,  and  Mr.  Sabasin  ) : 
H.R.  8810.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
orphans  in  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  MINK  (for  herself,  Mr.  Bur- 
ton, and  Mr.  Hanley)  : 
HJl.  8811.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion against  locally  recruited  personnel  In 
the  granting  of  overseas  differentials  and 
allowances,  equalize  the  compensation  of 
overseas  teachers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Steelman)  : 
H.R.  8812.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regxila- 
tion  of  surface  mining  operators  In  the 
United  States,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  make  grants  to  States  to  en- 
courage State  regulations  of  surface  mining, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Devine)  : 
H.R.  8813.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  RaU- 
road  Safety  Act  of  1970  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  thereunder  for 
1  year;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Comemrce. 

By  Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON: 
H.B.  8814.  A  bUl   to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  any  in- 
dividual may  qualify  for  disability  Insurance 
benefits  and  the  disability  freeze  If  he  has  20 
quarters  of  coverage   (and  meets    the  other 
conditions   of  eligibility   therefor),   regard- 
lees  of  when  such  quarters  were  earned;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.     ' 
ByMr.  STARK: 
HH.  8815.  A  bill   to  amend  the  law  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  relating  to  the  report- 
ing of  certain  physical  abuse  of  children;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  THONE: 
H.R.  8816.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agricultiu*  to  encourage  and  assist  the 
several  States  in  carrying  out  a  program  or 
animal  health  research;   to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
H.R.  8817.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  percentage 
rates  of  employee  deductions,  agency  con- 
tributions, and  deposits  for  civil  service  re- 
tirement purposes;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  WALSH: 
H.R.  8818.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  IncUide  security  guards  at 
installations    of    the    Federal    Government 
within  the  provisions  of  such  title  relating  to 
civil  service  retirement  of  Government  em- 
ployees engaged  In  certain  hazardous  occu- 
pations;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 

H.R.  8819.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10  of  the 

United  States  Code  to  provide  that  Interest 

paid  on  certain  special  savings  deposits  of 

rrJ.-icr.ers  of  war  .iid  other  mi.sslnj;  members 


of  the  armed  forces  shaU  be  exempt  from 
Federal  taxation;  to  the  Commtttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  8820.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tlie  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  programs  for 
youth  camp  safety;    to  the  Committee   o:i 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 
H.R.  8821.  A  biU  to  establish  an  arbitra- 
tion board  to  settle  disputes  between  super- 
visory organizations  and  the  UjS.  PoBtal 
Service;  to  the  Committee  on  Port  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 
H.R.  8822.  A  bill   to  establish  a  Federal- 
State  Legislative  Council;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
ByMr.  BOLAND: 
H.R.  882S.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Hotxslng  and  Urban  De- 
velopment; for  space,  edence,  veterans,  and 
certain  other  independent  executive  agencies, 
boards,  commission,  and  corporations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS   (for 
himself,   Mr.   Abdnor,   Mr.   Addabbo. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California,  Mr.  An- 
NUNzio,   Mr.   Badillo,   Mr.   B.^ealis. 
Mr.  R^KER,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Boland. 
Mr.     Brademas,     Mr.     Brasco,     Mr. 
Bray,    Mr.    Breaux,    Mr.    Babckin- 
RiDGE,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Bboyhill     of     Virginia,     Mr.     Bu- 
chanan,   Mr.    Bueke   of   Massachu- 
setts, Mrs.  Burke  of  California,  Mr. 
Byron,  Mr.  Clancy,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Del  Clawson,  and  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas) : 
H.J.  Res.  624.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  annually 
a  proclamation  designating  the  fourth  Sun- 
day of  November  of  each  year  as  "National 
Grandparents'  Day";   to  the   Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS   (for 
himself,  Mr.  Conters.  Mr.  Corman, 
Mr.  Dan  D.\Nnx,  Mr.  Davis  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  D.wis  of  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
Denholm,   Mr.  Dent,   Mr.   Derwin- 
ski, Mr.  Donohue,  Mr.  Eilsbbc,  Mr. 
SscH,   Mr.   Fauntrot,   Mr.   Pinoley, 
Mr.,FORSYTHE,    Mr.    Frelinchtttsen, 
Mr.    Gayoos,    Mr.    Golowater,    Mr. 
Gonzalez,  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mrs.  Geeen 
of  Oregon.  Mr.   Green  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Grover.  Mr.  Jlde,  and  Mr. 
Gunter)  : 
H.J.  Res.  625.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  annually 
a  proclmation  designating  the  fourth  Sun- 
day of  November  of  each  year  as  "National 
Grandparents'  Day";   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOAHNICK  V.  DANIELS  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Helstoski)  : 
H.J.  Res.  626.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize -and  request  the  President  to  issue  an- 
nually a  proclamation  designating  the  fourth 
Sunday  of  November  of  easb  year  as  "Nation- 
al Grandparents*  Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIEI5   (for 
himself.  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, Mr.  Hawkins,  Mrs.  Heckler  of 
Massachusetts.    Mr.   Hikshaw.   Mrs. 
Holt,   Mr.   Howaro,   Mr.   Hunt,   Mr. 
K£»iP,    Mr.   King,   Mr.    Kluczynski, 
Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Landcrxbe,  Mr.  Lenx, 
Mr.  Long  of  Mar>land,  Mr.  McDads, 
Mr.  McEwEN,  Mr.  McFalu  Mr.  Mnr- 
ISH,   Mrs.   Mink.    Mr.    MrrcHxax   of 
New  York.  Mr.  Mttchell  of  Mary- 
land,   Mr.    Montgomery,    and    Mr. 
Murphy  of  New  York) : 
H.J.  Res.  627.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  Isstie  an- 
nually    a     procl.imatlon     designating     the 
fotirth  Sunday  of  Nwember  of  each  year  as 
"National  Grandparents'  Day";  to  the  Com- 
EiittPc  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS   (for 
himself,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr. 
Passman,  Mr.  Patiin,  Mr.  Pickle, 
Mr.  PoDELL,  Mr.  Qttie,  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr.  Rarick.  Mr.  Rinaux).  Mr.  Rodino, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Roy- 
BAL,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Sarasin, 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr. 
Sebelius,   Mr.   Shipley,   Mr.   Slack, 
Mr.    Snyder,   Mr.    Spence,    and    Mr. 
James  V.  Stanton)  : 
H.J.  Res.  628.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  annually 
a  proclamation  designating  the  fourth  Sun- 
day of  November  of  each  year  as  "National 
Grandparents'  Day":    to  the  Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Steele.  Mr.  Thompson 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr. 
Treen.  Mr.  Veysey.  Mr.  Waldie.  Mr. 
Whalen.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of 
California.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Wolfp,  Mr. 
Won  Pat,  Mr.  Young  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Young  of  Illinois,  and  Mr. 
ZWACH) : 


H.J.  Res.  629.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  annually 
a  proclamation  designating  the  fourth  Sun- 
day of  November  of  each  year  as  "National 
Grandparents'  Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  HILLIS: 

H.  Res.  449.  ResoUition  for  the  creation 
of  congressional  senior  citizen  internships; 
to  Uie  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXn. 

257.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  relative  to  investigating  the 
pro-secution  of  five  residents  of  New  York 
in  Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  OBEY: 

H.R.  8823.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  A. 
Wentz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8824  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  Mrs.  Harriet  La  Polnte  Vanderven- 
ter;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 

H.  Res.  450.  A  resolution  to  refer  the  bill 
(H.R.  8795)  for  the  relief  of  John  J.  Egan  to 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Clilms;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

241.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Dennis  M.  Rlbarlch,  Co.  C,  1/52,  APO  N.Y. 
09139,  and  others,  relative  to  Initiating  Im- 
peachment proceedings  against  the  President  , 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 


SENATE— rwf'Sf/ay,  June  19,  1973 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  Walter  D.  Huodleston,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Kentucky. 


PRAYER 

Tlie  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  tlie  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God.  whose  kingdom  is  above 
all  earthly  kingdoms,  watch  over  this  Na- 
tion. Its  leaders,  and  its  people  in  this 
crucial  hour  of  world  history.  In  our 
dealings  with  other  nations  may  we  be 
kind  but  firm,  generous  without  extrava- 
gance, right  without  compromise.  May 
our  strength  and  wisdom  be  applied  In 
bringing  freedom,  justice,  and  peace  to 
the  world. 

Guide  by  Tliy  higher  wisdom  the  Pres- 
ident and  all  our  leaders.  In  our  dealings 
■.vith  each  other  may  we  be  gentle,  imder- 
standlng,  and  fair.  In  dealing  with  our- 
selves may  we  require  the  best.  May  our 
private  lives  and  public  actions  be  in  ac- 
cord with  our  prayers. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Pence.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
<  Mr.  Eastland  > . 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 

PHE.SIDENT   PRO   TEMPORE. 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  19,  1973. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Walter  D. 
HtTDDLESTON,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

J*ME3    O.    EASrlAND. 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Monday,  June  18, 
1973,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 499  TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 499,  to  extend  a  commission  study 
on  bankruptcy  laws  for  a  period  of  some 
2  months— which  I  understand  the 
House  will  pass  later  today— be  held  at 
the  desk.  I  hope  that  It  can  be  acted  on  at 
an  appropriate  time  without  being  re- 
ferred to  committee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  210,  211,  and  212. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RAILROAD  RETIRE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1937 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  7200)  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retii-ement  Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act  to  revise  certain  eli- 
gibility conditions  for  annuities;  to 
change  the  railroad  retirement  tax  rates; 
and  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce 


Act  in  order  to  improve  the  procedures 
pertaining  to  certain  rate  adjustments 
for  carriers  subject  to  part  I  of  the  act, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committees  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  Finance,  and  Com- 
merce, with  amendments.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Committees  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  and  Finance  Is  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert : 

TITLE  I— n.MLROAD  RETIREMENT  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 
P.vRr  A — Temporary  Provisions 
Sec.  101.  Section  2(a)  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Women"  In  paragraph 
2  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "individuals"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Men  who  wlU  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  sixty  and  will  have  com- 
pleted thirty  years  of  service,  or  Individuals' 
in  paragraph  3  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Individuals";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "such  men  or  '  in  para- 
graph 3  thereof. 

Sec  102.  (a)  Section  3201  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  rate  of 
tax  on  employees  under  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
that  appears  therein  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  Is  hereby 
imposed  on  the  Income  of  every  employee  a 
tax  equal  to  the  rate  of  the  tax  Imposed  with. 
respGct  to  wages  by  section  3101(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  plus  the  rate  im- 
posed by  section  3101(b)  of  such  Code  of  so 
much  of  the  compensation  paid  to  such  em- 
ployee for  services  rendered  by  him  after 
September  30.  1973,  as  is  not  In  excess  of  an 
amount  equal  to  one-twelfth  of  the  current 
maximum  annual  taxable  'wages'  as  defined 
in  section  3121  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  for  any  month  after  September  30, 
1973." 

(b)  Section  3202 ta)  of  such  Code  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1965"  wherever  it  ab- 
pears  In  the  second  sentence  thereof  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "1973  "; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(1)  $450,  or  (ii)" 
wherever  It  appears  in  the  second  sentence 
thereof;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  ",  whichever  Is  great- 
er," wherever  it  appears  in  the  second  sen- 
tence thereof. 

(c)  Section  3211(a)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  the  rate  of  tax  on  employee  repre- 
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sentatlves  tinder  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Tax  Act)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  all  that 
appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  foUovrtng: 

"In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  Is  hereby 
imposed  on  the  income  of  each  employee 
representative  a  tax  equal  to  8.5  percent  plus 
the  sum  of  the  rates  of  tax  imposed  with  re- 
spect to  wages  by  sections  3101(a),  3101(b), 
3111(a),  and  3111(b)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  of  so  much  of  the  compen- 
sation paid  to  such  emploj-ee  representative 
for  services  rendered  by  him  after  September 
30,  1973,  as  Is  not  In  excess  of  an  amount 
equal  to  one-twelfth  of  the  current  maxi- 
mum annual  taxable  'wages'  as  defined  In 
section  3121  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  lor  any  month  after  September 
30, 1973." 

(d)  Section  3221(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  the  rate  of  tax  on  employers  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "In  addition  to  other  taxes" 
and  aU  that  follows  to  "except  that"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  Is  here- 
by Imposed  osa  every  employer  an  excise  tax, 
with  respect  to  having  Individuals  in  his 
employ,  equal  to  9.6  percent  of  so  much  of 
the  compensation  paid  by  such  employer  for 
services  rendered  to  him  after  September  30, 
1973,  as  Is,  with  respect  to  any  employee 
for  any  calendar  month,  not  in  excess  of  an 
amount  equal  to  one-twelfth  of  the  current 
maximum  annual  taxable  'wages'  as  defined 
In  section  3121  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  for  any  month  after  September  30, 
1973;". 

(e)  Section  3221(a)  of  such  Code,  as 
amended  by  section  102(d)  of  this  Act,  is 
further  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1965"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears in  the  first  sentence  thereof  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "1973"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(1)  MSO,  or  (ii)" 
wherever  it  appears  in  the  first  sentence 
thereof;   and 

(3)  by  striking  out  ",  whichever  is  great- 
er," wherever  it  appears  In  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof. 

(f)  Section  3221(b)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  that  appears 
therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"The  rate  of  tax  imposed  by  subsection  (a) 
Shan  be  increased,  with  respect  to  compen- 
sation paid  for  services  rendered  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1973,  by  the  rate  of  tax  Imposed 
with  respect  to  wages  by  section  3111(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  plus  the 
rate  imposed  by  section  3111(b)  of  such 
Code." 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  6  of  Public  Law  91- 
877,  as  amended  by  section  8(c)  of  Ptiblic 
Law  92-46,  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  "June  30,  1973"  each  time  that  date  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Decem- 
ber 31.  1974". 

(b)  Section  8(b)  of  Public  Law  92-46  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30, 1973"  each 
time  that  date  appears  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "December  31,  1974  ". 

(c)  Section  5(b)  of  Public  Law  92-460  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1973"  each 
time  that  date  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "December  31,  1974". 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(6)  If  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  to  provide  an  increase  in  bene- 
fits payable  theretmder  at  any  time  during 
the  period  July  I,  1973,  through  December 
31,  1974,  the  individual's  annuity  computed 
under  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section and  that  part  of  subsection  (e)  of 
this  section  which  precedes  the  first  proviso 
shall  be  Increased  in  an  amount  equal  to 
the  difference  between  (1)  the  amount  (be- 
fore any  reduction  on  account  of  age)  which 
would  be  payable  to  such  Individual  under 


the  then  current  law  If  his  or  her  annuity 
were  computed  under  the  first  proviso  of 
section  3(e)  of  this  Act,  without  r^:ard  to 
the  words  "plus  10  per  centum  of  such 
amount'  contained  therein;  and  (11)  the 
amount  (befwe  any  reduction  on  account 
of  age)  which  would  have  been  payable  to 
such  individual  under  the  law  as  in  effect 
prior  to  July  1.  1973,  If  his  or  her  annuity 
had  been  computed  under  such  first  proviso 
of  section  3(e)  of  this  Act,  without  regard  to 
the  words  'plus  10  per  centum  of  such  total 
amount'  contained  therein  (assuming  for 
this  purpose  that  the  ellglbUity  conditions 
and  the  proportions  of  the  primary  ijisur- 
ance  amounts  payable  under  the  then  cur- 
rent Social  Security  Act  bad  been  In  effect 
prior  to  July  1,  1973) :  Provided,  however. 
That,  in  computing  such  amount,  only  the 
social  security  benefits  which  would  have 
been  payable  to  the  individual  whose  an- 
nuity is  being  computed  under  this  Act  shall 
be  taken  into  account:  Provided  further. 
That  if  an  annuity  accrues  to  an  individual 
for  a  part  of  a  month  the  added  amount 
payable  for  such  part  of  a  month  under 
this  section  shall  be  one-thirtieth  of  the 
added  amount  payable  under  this  section  for 
en  entire  month,  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  days  In  such  part  of  a  month.  If  wages 
or  compensation  prior  to  1951  are  used  In 
making  any  computation  required  by  this 
paragraph,  the  Rallrocul  Retirement  Board 
shall  have  the  authority  to  approximate  the 
primary  iiisiu-ance  amount  to  be  utilized  in 
making  such  computation.  In  making  any 
computation  required  by  this  paragraph,  any 
benefit  to  which  an  individual  may  be  en- 
title<l  under  title  U  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  shall  be  disregarded.  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  individuals  entitled  to  an  an- 
nuity under  section  2(a)  (2)  of  this  Act 
shaU  l>e  deemed  to  be  age  65,  and  individuals 
entitled  to  an  annuity  under  section  2(a)  (3) 
of  this  Act  who  have  not  attained  age  62 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  age  62.  Individuals  en- 
titled to  annuities  under  section  2(a)  (4)  or 
2(a)  (5)  of  this  Act  for  whom  no  disability 
freeze  has  been  granted  shall  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  for  piu-poses  of  this  para- 
graph as  individuals  entitled  to  annuities 
imder  section  2(a)  (4)  or  2(a)(6)  for  whom 
a  disabUlty  freeze  has  been  granted.  In  the 
case  of  an  Individual  who  Is  entitled  to  an 
eiinulty  under  this  Act  but  whose  anniUty 
is  based  on  insufficient  quarters  of  coverage 
to  have  a  benefit  computed,  either  actually 
or  potentially,  under  the  first  proviso  of  sec- 
tion 3(e)  of  this  Act,  the  average  monthly 
wage  to  be  used  in  determining  the  amount 
to  Ije  added  to  the  annuity  of  such  individ- 
ual shall  be  equal  to  the  average  monthly 
compensation  or  the  average  monthly  earn- 
ings, whichever  is  applicable,  used  to  enter 
the  table  In  section  3(a)  (2)  of  such  Act  for 
piu-poses  of  computing  other  portions  of 
such  Individual's  annuity." 

(b)  Section  2(e)  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
meat  Act  of  1937  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  3(a)  (3),  (4), 
or  (5)  of  this  Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "sccUon  3(a),  (3);  (4),  (6),  or  (6)  of 
this  Act"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
the  last  paragraph;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"The  spwuse's  annuity  computed  under  the 
other  provisions  of  this  section  shall  (before 
any  reduction  on  account  of  age)  be  increased 
in  an  amount  determined  by  the  method  of 
computing  increases  set  forth  in  subsection 
(a)  (6)  of  section  3.  The  preceding  sentence 
and  the  other  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  operate  to  increase  the  annuity  of  a 
spouse  (before  any  reduction  on  account  of 
age)  to  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
amount  of  a  spouse's  annuity  as  provided  in 
the  first  sentence  of  this  6ui>section.  This 
paragraph  shall  be  disregarded  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  preceding  three  paragrs4)hs." 

(c)  Section  2(i)    of  the  RalJroad  Retire- 


ment Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"the  last  paragraph  plus  the  two  preceding 
paragraptis "  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"the  last  paragraph  plus  the  three  precedUig 
paragraphs'. 

(d)  Section  5  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  inseriing  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  subsection: 

"(q)  A  survivor's  annuity  computed  under 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
l>e  Increased  in  an  amount  determined  by 
the  method  of  computing  Increases  set  forth 
m  subsection  (a)(6)  of  section  3:  Provided, 
hoicever.  That  in  computing  such  an  amount 
for  an  individual  entitled  to  an  annuity  un- 
der subsection  5(a)  (2),  the  90.75  per  centum 
figure  appearing  in  the  third  paragraph  of 
section  3(e)  of  this  Act  shaU  be  deemed  to  be 
82.6  per  centum." 

Sec.  105.  If  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  ameiided  to  provide  an  Increase  in 
benefits  payable  thereunder  at  any  time  din- 
ing the  period  July  1,  1973.  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1974,  the  pension  of  each  individual 
under  section  6  of  tl>e  RaUroad  Betiremenr 
Act  ot  1937  and  the  annuity  of  each  individ- 
ual under  the  •  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1936  ShaU  be  increased  in  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  method  of  computing  increases 
set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  section  104  of 
thU  Act,  deeming  for  this  purpose  the  aver- 
age monthly  earnings  (in  the  case  of  a  pen- 
sion) or  the  average  monthly  compeiisatlcn 
(In  the  case  of  an  anniUty  under  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1935)  which  would  be 
used  to  compute  the  basic  amount  If  the  In- 
dividual were  to  die  to  be  the  average  month- 
ly wstee. 

Sec.  106.  All  recertificatlons  required  by 
reason  of  the  amendments  made  by  sections 
104  and  105  of  this  Act  shall  be  made  by  the 
RaUroad  Retirement  Board  without  applica- 
tion therefor. 

Sec.  I<r7.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  preparing 
and  submitting  the  report  provided  for  in 
subsection  (c),  it  shall  be  the  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility of  representatives  of  employees 
and  retirees  to  designate  (within  the  tlilriy- 
day  period  commencing  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act)  and  notify  the  Congress 
of  the  identity  (by  name  and  position)  ol  the 
labcM'  members,  and  of  representatives  of  car- 
riers to  designate  (within  such  thirty-day 
period)  and  notify  the  Congress  of  the  iden- 
tity (by  name  and  position)  of  the  manage- 
ment members,  who  shall  compose  the  group 
authorized  to  prepare  in  their  behalf,  the 
report  provided  for  in  subsection   (c). 

(b)  The  group  so  authorijied  to  prepare  the 
report  provided  for  in  subsection  (c)  shall — 

( 1 )  hold  such  meetings  ( which  shall  not 
be  less  often  than  once  each  mouth)  as  mny 
be  necessary  to  a^ure  that  such  report  will 
be  submitted  within  the  time  provided,  and 
contain  the  material  prescribed  under,  Eub- 
aection  (c);  and 

(2)  submit  to  the  Congress,  on  September  1 . 
J973.  November  1,  1973,  and  January  1.  197-i. 
Interim  reports  as  to  the  progress  being  made 
toward  compleUou  of  the  report  provided  foi- 
in  subsectiou  (c);  except  that  no  such  in- 
terim report  shall  be  submitted  after  the 
submission  of  the  report  provided  for  in  .=u'.i- 
sectlou  (c). 

(c)  (1)  Not  later  than  March  1,  1974.  repre- 
sentatives of  employees  and  retirees  ar.d 
representatives  of  carriers,  acting  through  the 
group  designated  by  them  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a),  shall  submit  to  Uie  Congress  a 
report  containing  their  Joint  recommenda- 
tions for  restructuring  tlie  railroad  retire- 
ment system  in  a  manner  which  will  assure 
the  long-terra  actuarial  soundness  of  such 
system,  which  recommendations  shall  take 
into  aceoimt  the  specific  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  on  Railroad  Retirement. 

(2)  The  Joint  recommendations  contained 
in  such  report  shall  be  specific  and  shall  be 
presented  In  the  form  of  a  draft  of  a  bill  suit- 
able for  Introduction  In  the  Congress. 

Sec.  108.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by 
section  101  of  this  Act  shall  become  effectl.e 
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on  July  1,  1974:  Provided,  howeter.  That 
those  amendments  shall  not  apply  to  Indi- 
viduals whose  annuities  began  to  accrue  prior 
to  that  date.  The  amendments  made  by  such 
section  101  shall  csase  to  apply  as  of  the  close 
of  December  31.  1974. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  section  102 
of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  on  October 
1,  1973,  and  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
compensation  paid  for  services  rendered  on 
or  after  that  date:  Provided,  however.  That 
such  amendments  sh.iU  not  be  applicable  to 
any  dock  company,  common  carrier  railroad, 
or  railway  labor  organization  described  In 
section  1(a)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937.  with  respect  to  those  of  its  employees 
covered  as  of  October  1.  1973,  by  a  private 
supplemental  pension  plaxi  established 
through  collective  bargaining,  where  a  mora- 
torium in  an  agreement  made  on  or  before 
March  8.  1973,  Is  applicable  to  changes  In 
rates  of  pay  contained  In  the  current  col- 
lectlve-barg.alalng  agreement  covering  such 
employees,  until  the  earlier  of  (1)  the  date 
as  of  which  such  moratorium  expires,  or  (2) 
the  date  as  of  which  such  dock  company, 
common  carrier  railroad,  or  railway  labor 
organlzat^ion  agrees  through  collective  bar- 
gaining to  make  the  provisions  of  such 
amendments  applicable. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
103,  104,  105.  106,  and  107  of  this  Act  shall 
be  effective  on  the  enactment  date  of  this 
Act:  Provided,  however.  That  any  increases 
In  annuities  or  pensions  resulting  from  the 
provisions  of  sections  104  and  105  of  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  on  the  same  date  or  dates 
as  the  benefit  Increases  under  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  which  gave  rise  to  such 
annuity  or  pension  increases  are  effective. 

Part  B — Permanent  Provisions 
Sec.  120.  (a)  Effective  January  1,  1975,  the 
following  provisions  are  (subject  to  subsec- 
tion (b))  repealed: 

(a)  section  6  of  Public  Law  01-377  (as 
amended): 

(b)  section  8(b)  of  Pviblic  Law  92-46  (as 
amended ) ;  and 

(c)  section  5(b)  of  Public  Law  92-460  (as 
amended). 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  become  effective  vuiless,  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1975,  the  "future  amendments"  re- 
ferred to  In  section  3231(1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  are  enacted. 

Sec.  121.  (a)  Section  3201  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  rate 
of  tax  on  employees  under  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act),  as  amended  by  section 
102(a)  of  this  Act,  Is  further  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  is  hereby 
imposed  on  the  Income  of  every  employee  a 
tax  equal  to  the  employee  rate  prescribed 
under  section  3231(1)  plus  the  sum  of  the 
rates  of  tax  Imposed  with  respect  to  wages 
by  section  3101(a)  and  3101(b)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  of  so  much  of 
the  compensation  paid  to  such  employee  for 
services  rendered  by  him  after  December  31. 
1974,  as  Is  not  In  excess  of  an  amoinit  equal 
to  one-twelfth  of  the  current  maximum  an- 
nual taxable  'wages'  as  defined  In  section  3121 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  any 
month  after  December  31.  1974." 

(b)  Section  3202(a)  of  such  Code  1."! 
amended  by  striking  out,  each  place  It  ap- 
pears, "September  30,  1973"  and  inserting;  in 
lieu  thereof  "December  31,  1974". 

(c)  Section  3211(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  the  rate  of  tax  on  employee  representatives 
under  tbe  Rntlroad  Retirement  Tax  Act).  n<! 
amended  by  section  102(c)  of  this  Act.  Is 
further  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  o\it  "9.5  perceiu"  and  In- 
5?rtlng  In  lieu  t^ereof  "17.0  percent",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out,  each  place  It  appear-s, 
•  September  30,  1973"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "December  31,  1974". 

(d)  Section  3221(a)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  the  rate  of  tax  on  employer,  ui.dcr  the 


Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act),  as  amended 
by  section  102(d)  of  this  Act,  is  further 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "equal  to  9.5  percent"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "equal  to  the  em- 
ployer rate  prescribed  under  section  3231(1) 
plus  9.5  percent",  and 

(2)  striking  out,  each  place  it  appears, 
"September  30,  1973"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "December  31.  1974". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  the  preced- 
ing; pirovislons  of  this  section  shall  become 
ef.ective  January  1,  1975,  and  shall  apply 
only  with  respect  to  compensation  paid  for 
services  rendered  on  or  after  that  date. 

(f)  Section  3231  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definitions  of  terms 
employed  In  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax 
Act)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection : 

"(I)  Employee  Rate;  Employer  Rate. — 
The  sum  of  the  'employee  rate'  for  purposes 
of  .section  3201  and  the  'employer  rate'  for 
purposes  of  section  3221(a)  shall  be  7.5  per- 
cent subject  to  such  division  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  future  amendments  to  this  sub- 
section." 

Part  C — Miscellaneoits 

Sec.  130.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Railroad  Retirement  Amendments  of  1973". 
TITLE   II— INTERSTATE   COMMERCE   ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  201.  Section  15a  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  15a)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

■•(4)  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  by  rule 
establish  within  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  requirements  for 
petitions  for  adjustment  of  Interstate  and 
intrastate  rates  of  common  carrier  by  rail- 
road based  upon  iticreases  In  expenses  of 
such  carrier.^  pursuant  to  section  102  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Amendments  of  1973. 
Such  requirements  established  pursuant  to 
section  553  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  designed  to  facilitate  fair  and  expedi- 
tious action  on  any  such  petition  as  re- 
quired in  paragraph  (b)  of  this  subsection 
by  disclosing  such  Information  as  the 
amount  needed  In  rate  Increases  to  offset 
such  Increases  In  expenses  and  the  avail- 
ability of  means  other  than  a  rate  increase 
by  which  the  carrier  might  absorb  or  offset 
such  Increases  In  expenses. 

"(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall,  within 
sbcty  days  of  the  filing  of  a  verified  petition 
by  any  carrier  or  group  of  carriers  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  promulgated  under 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  subsection,  act  upon 
said  petition. 

"(2)  Prior  to  action  upon  any  provision 
In  a  verified  petition  which  relates  to  intra- 
state rates,  the  Commission  shall  request 
from  any  State  authority  having  Jurisdiction 
over  any  such  rates  within  ten  days  from 
the  filing  of  such  petition,  a  recommenda- 
tion as  to  the  action  the  Commission  should 
take.  Tlie  Commission  shall  give  due  regard 
to  any  such  recommendation  received  with- 
in forty-five  days  from  the  date  of  request." 

Sec.  202.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Railroad  Rate  Adjustment  Act  of  1973". 
TITLE  III— SEPARABILITY 

frr.  301.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstances  should  be  held  Invalid,  the 
remainder  of  such  Act  or  the  application  of 
.<uch  provision  to  other  persons  or  circum- 
stances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

The  amendment  of  t'le  Committee  on 
Commerce  is  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment of  the  Committees  on  Labor  and 
Pubhc  Welfare  and  Finance,  to  strike  out 
the  language  beginning  on  page  28,  after 
line  17,  down  to  and  including  line  18  on 
page  29,  as  follows: 

"(4)  (a)  The  Commissioner  sliall  by  rule 
establish  vithln  nlnetv  days  after  the  date 


of  enactment  of  this  Act  requirements  for 
petitions  for  adjustment  of  interstate  and 
intrastate  rates  of  common  carrier  by  rail- 
road based  upon  Increases  in  expenses  of 
such  carriers  pursuant  to  section  102  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Amendments  of  1973. 
Such  requirements -established  pursuant  to 
section  553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  designed  to  facilitate  fair  and  ex- 
peditious action  on  any  such  petition  as  re- 
quired in  paragraph  (b)  of  this  subsection 
by  disclosing  such  Information  as  the  amount 
needed  in  rate  increases  to  offset  such  in- 
creases in  expenses  and  the  availability  of 
means  other  than  a  rate  Increase  by  which 
the  carrier  might  absorb  or  offset  such  in- 
creases in  expenses. 

"(b)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall,  within 
sixty  days  of  the  filing  of  a  verified  petition 
by  any  carrier  or  group  of  carriers  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  promulgated  under  para- 
graph (a)  of  this  subsection,  act  upon  said 
petition. 

"(2)  Prior  to  action  upon  any  {yrovislon 
in  a  verified  petition  which  relates  to  intra- 
state rates,  the  Commission  shall  request 
from  any  State  authority  having  Jurisdiction 
over  any  such  rates  within  ten  days  from 
the  filing  of  such  petition,  a  recommendation 
as  to  the  action  the  Commission  should  take. 
The  Commission  shall  give  due  regard  to  any 
such  recommendation  received  within  forty- 
five  days  from  the  date  of  request." 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

(4)  (a)  The  Commission  shall  by  rule 
establish  on  or  before  August  1,  1973,  re- 
quirements for  petitions  for  adjustment  of 
interstate  rates  of  common  carrier  subject 
to  this  part  based  upon  Increases  In  expenses 
of  such  carriers  pursuant  to  section  102  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Amendments  of 
1973.  Such  requirements,  established  pur- 
suant to  section  553  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  (with  time  for  comment  limited 
so  as  to  meet  the  required  date  for  estab- 
lishment), shall  be  designed  to  facilitate  fair 
and  expeditious  action  on  any  such  petition 
as  required  In  paragraph  (b)  of  this  sub- 
section by  disclosing  such  information  as 
the  amount  needed  in  rate  increases  to  off- 
set such  increases  In  expenses  and  the  avail- 
ability of  means  other  than  a  rate  Increase 
by  which  the  carrier  might  absorb  or  offset 
such  increases  in  expenses. 

(b)  (1)  Tlie  Commission  shall,  within  sixty 
dn.ys  of  the  filing  of  a  verified  petition  by 
any  carrier  or  grotip  of  carriers  relating  to 
interstate  rates  in  accordance  with  rules 
promulgated  under  paragraph  (a)  of  this 
subsection,  act  upon  said  petition  or  said 
petition  shall  be  deemed  approved. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall,  within  thirty 
days  of  the  filing  of  a  verified  petition  by 
any  carrier  or  group  of  carriers  relating  to 
Intrastate  rates  in  substantial  accord  with 
rules  promulgated  under  paragraph  (a)  of 
this  subsection,  act  upon  such  petition  when 
the  Commission  finds  that  the  State  author- 
ity having  Jurisdiction  thereof  shall  have 
den'.ed.  In  whole  or  In  part,  a  petition  filed 
with  it  by  such  carrier  or  group  of  carriers 
seeking  relief  regarding  such  Intrastate 
rates  or  shall  not  have  acted  finally  on  such 
petition  within  sixty  days  from  the  presen- 
tation thereof. 

(3)  Any  increased  freight  rates  author- 
ized shall  not  exceed  a  reasonable  level  by 
types  of  traffic,  commodities,  or  commodity 
groups  and  shall  preserve  existing  market 
patterns  and  relationships  and  present  port 
relationships  by  uniform  maximum  Increase 
limitations  within  and  between  the  major 
districts. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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S-ATEMENT    BY    SENATOR    MaGNUSON 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  7200  as  amended  Jointly  by  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committees  and 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  It  Is  an 
Importaat  piece  of  legislation  which  secures 
needed  railroad  retirement  improvements  and 
which  requires  expeditious  action  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commi.ssion  on  rate 
increase  petitions  based  upon  carrier  In- 
creases resulting  from  tlie  railroad  retire- 
ment Improvements. 

I  would  like  to  describe  for  my  colleagues 
those  aspects  of  H.R.  7200  which  were  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
namely  the  ICC  procedures  for  considering 
rate  increa.se  petitions. 

PURPOSE    AND   BRIEF    DESCRIPTION 

Title  I  of  H.R.  7200  would  Increase  the  tax 
which  railroads  are  obligated  to  pay  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  and,  there- 
fore, would  increase  the  railroads'  expense 
of  doing  business.  (For  a  complete  explana- 
tion 3f  Title  _  of  H.R.  7200,  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
and  the  Committee  on  Finance,  see  Senate 
Report  No.  92-202).  Railroads  presently  have 
thi  authority  to  petition  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  rate  increases  to  offset 
expense  increases,  but  there  is  no  require- 
ment that  the  Commission  act  upon  those 
petitions  within  any  specified  period  of  time. 
Title  II  of  H.R.  7200  as  reported  by  this 
Committee  would  require  the  Commission 
to  act  within  sixty  days  on  a  petition  for 
Interstate  rate  increases  based  upon  higher 
expenses  resulting  from  the  railroad  retire- 
ment tax  Increases  provided  for  In  Title  I. 
Petitions  for  Intrastate  rate  Increases  oc- 
casioned by  such  tax  increases  would  also 
have  to  be  acted  upon  by  an  appropriate 
State  agency  within  sixty  days  and  any  re- 
quested review  of  such  action  by  the  Com- 
mission would  have  to  be  completed  In  thirty 
days.  Any  rate  Increases  granted  could  not 
exceed  reasonable  levels  on  particular  traffic, 
commodities,  or  commodity  groups  and 
would  not  exceed  reasonable  levels  on  par- 
ticular traffic,  commodities,  or  commodity 
groups  and  would  have  to  maintain  the  exist- 
ing relationships  within  and  between  major 
districts. 

BACKGROUND 

On  March  7,  1973,  representatives  of  rail- 
road labor  and  management,  complying  with 
the  Congressional  directive  expre.s.sed  in  sec- 
tion 6  of  Public  Law  02-460,  entered  into 
an  agreement  to  support  legislation  that 
would  provide,  among  other  things,  for  cer- 
tain temporary  railroad  retirement  Increases. 
To  pay  for  such  Increases,  railway  labor  and 
management  agreed  to  support  legislation 
which  would  either  (1)  "provide  a  tax  on 
transportation  charges  effective  October  1, 
1973,  to  finance  railroad  retirement  taxes  hi 
excess  of  social  security  taxes,  as  provided 
under  existing  law  amended  as  proposed 
•  •  •"  or  (2)  "modify  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  procedures  so  as  to  permit 
prompt  freight  rate  increases  to  cover  In- 
creases in  cost."  By  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment, the  determination  as  to  which  "type 
of  legislation"  would  be  Jointly  supported 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  carriers. 
(See  Appendix  A.) 

When  the  legislation  wa.s  formulated,  the 
carriers  decided  to  support  legislation  that 
would  "permit  prompt  freight  rat«  Increases 
to  cover  hicreases  In  cost."  While  on  the 
face  of  the  agreement  "cobt"  referred  to  only 
those  amounts  necessary  "to  finance  railroad 
retirement  taxes  in  excess  of  social  security 
taxes,  as  provided  imder'  existing  law 
amended  as  proposed  •  *  *,"  the  requested 
legislation  provided  for  expedited  proce- 
dures to  consider  rate  hicrea.ses  for  costs  not 
only  associated  with  railroad  retirement  in- 
creases, but  also  for  costs  resulting  from 
any  negotiated  wage  Increases.  The  legisla- 
tion provided  that  any  requests  for  rate  In- 
creases would  be  approved  by  the  Commis- 


sion within  thirty  days  If  the  amount  re- 
quested approximated  "that  needed  to  offset 
increases  In  expenses  theretofore  experi- 
enced or  demonstrably  certain  to  oc- 
cur •  •  *."  Following  such  an  increase,  the 
Commission  would  commence  hearings  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  final  rate  de- 
termination and  order  refunds  If  Interim 
rate  Increases  exceeded  those  which  were 
finally  approved. 

This  railroad  managemen',  n^d  labor  re- 
quest legislation  was  introduced  by  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee Chairman  Harley  O.  Staggers  as  H.R. 
7200.  The  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
morje  Commiitee  favorably  reported,  and 
tl.e  Kouse  passed,  this  bill  after  ameuduig 
ccri:iin  of  its  proviiions.  For  e.\ample,  Title 
II  of  the  bill  was  amended  to  Ihnit  the  thirty 
c'.ny  rate  Increase  procedure  to  petitions  for 
rpte  increases  based  upon  increa.ses  in  taxes 
under  the  railroad  retirement  act,  as 
amended,  occurring  before  January  1,  1975, 
or  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Amendments  of  1973.  In 
other  words,  the  House  did  not  provide  ex- 
pedited procedi\res  for  "pass  through"  of  ne- 
gotiated wage  increases;  Instead,  the  Hou.se 
limited  such  "pass  throughs"  to  increases  in 
expenses  occasioned  by  increases  in  railroad 
retirement  taxes  occurring  under  the  1973 
ii'iiendments  or  any  other  amendments  oc- 
curring before  July  1.  1975. 

In  the  Senate,  the  railway  labor  and  man- 
agement lei^lslaiion  was  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Ribicoff  (S.  1805).  Senator  Hathaway 
Introduced  a  bill  (S.  1867)  which  revised 
both  Title  I  and  Title  II  of  the  legislation 
proposed  by  railway  labor  and  management. 
Three  Committees  took  Jurisdiction  over 
the  legislation:  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
and  Finance  (Titles  I  and  III)  and  Com- 
merce (Titles  II  and  III).  On  June  11, 
1873,  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee and  the  Finance  Committee  Jointly 
repori^d  H.R.  7200.  H.R.  7200  as  amended 
wa.s  then  referred  to  the  Senate  Coirunerce 
Committee.  This  bill  is  now  being  reported 
with  an  addtiional  amendment. 

NEED 

Title  II  of  H.R.  7200  is  needed  for  several 
rea.sons.  In  the  first  place,  as  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Railroads  e.stablished  in 
testimony  before  the  Committee,  petitions 
for  rate  increases  are  not  always  treated  in 
a  timely  fashion  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  As  a  result,  the  railroads 
contend  that  as  much  as  1.164  billion  dol- 
lars may  have  been  lost  during  the  period  1967 
through  1972.  There  is  a  need,  therefore, 
to  eliminate  this  regulatory  lag  at  least  as 
to  petitions  for  rate  Increases  based  upon 
legislatively  mandated  cost  hicreases  so  a.s 
to  minimize  these  losses. 

Secondly,  there  is  a  need  to  facilitate  im- 
plementation of  the  agreement  between  rail- 
w.xy  labor  and  management  in  order  to  avoid 
disruption  of  needed  transportation  services 
or  last  mhiute  action  by  Congress  to  avert 
such  disruption.  This  Is  not  to  tay  that  Con- 
gre.ss  should  Ignore  Its  legislative  responsibil- 
ities and  "rubber  stamp"  legislation  Joint- 
ly agreed  to  hi  the  collective  bargaining  proc- 
ess. But.  where  there  Is  a  demonstrated  need. 
Conj^ress  should  stand  ready  to  assist  the 
collective  bargaining  process  by  enacting 
facilitating  legislation. 

As  developed  in  testimony  on  HJR.  7200 
anil  related  bills  (S.  1867  and  S.  1805),  there 
is  a  need  to  carefully  consider  requests  for 
rate  Increa-ses  based  upon  increases  In  rail- 
road expenses  occasioned  by  higher  railroad 
retirement  taxes.  While  the  pre.sent  financial 
conditions  of  some  carriers  may  Justify  "pass 
through"  of  the  expense  increases,  this  may 
not  be  the  case  with  all  carriers.  Prompt 
consideration  of  requests  for  rate  increases 
Is  needed,  but  there  is  no  demonstrated  need 
that  such  increases  must  i>e  automatically 
granted.  With  respect  to  Intrastate  rates, 
carefvil  consideration  can  best  be  assured 
by  permitting  State  agencies  to  receive  (he 


views  of  local  shippers  when  railroads  peti- 
tion for  mcrea.ses  In  intrastate  rates. 

Finally,  there  is  a  need  to  preserve  a  fsir 
rate  structure  when  acting  upon  gener;-.! 
freight  rate  increases.  As  the  Commlssior.  has 
pointed  out  in  Ex  Parte  No.  281,  Increased 
Freight  Rates  and  Charges.  1972.  341  ICC. 
288,  served  October  4,  1972.  its  general  freight 
rate  increases  are  permii.sive  in  nature.  Com- 
mission authorizations  for  rate  increases  "do 
not  require  that  any  respondent  increa.se  lis 
rates  by  any  particular  amount  .  .  .  nor  tlo 
they  preclude  variability  of  application,  pro- 
vided increases  do  not  exceed  (.ho.se  allowed. " 
Tlie  Commission  went  on  to  conclude:  •The 
public  interest  and  the  mahitenauce  of  a 
lawful  rate  structure  must  prevail  over  re- 
spondents revenue  need,  however  pressing.  " 
Thus,  in  a  situation  where  the  expedited 
procedures  are  required,  the  Commission 
must  carefully  examine  the  way  in  whicii 
any  general  treight  rate  increase  would  he 
iniplenienied  by  particular  carriers. 

DFSCRTPITON    AMP    ANALYSIS   OF  COMMITTLK 
AMKND.MENT 

Section  201  of  the  pronosed  bill  ■would 
amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  prc- 
vlde  for  an  expedited  procedure  for  petitions 
requesting  adjustments  of  interstate  rates 
of  common  carriers  (subject  to  p.irt  I  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act)  based  upon  In- 
creases in  expenses  of  such  carriers  pursuant 
to  section  102  of  the  bill — i  e.  railroad  retire- 
ment tax  increa.ses.  On  or  before  August  1 . 
1973  the  Commission  is  required  to  establish 
in  an  informal  rulemaking  proceeding  re- 
quirements for  such  rate  lncrea.se  petiiions 
which  would  "facilitate  fair  and  expeditiou.s 
action  on  any  such  petition  ...  by  disclos- 
ing sucli  information  as  the  amount  needed 
in  rate  increases  to  offset  such  Increases  in 
expenses  and  the  availability  of  means  other 
than  a  rate  increase  by  whicli  the  carrier 
might  absorb  or  offset  such  increases  in  ex- 
penses." In  order  to  meet  the  August  1  dead- 
line, the  Commission  could  modify  Its  rule- 
making procedures  to  require  comments 
sooner  than  30  days  after  publicatiuii  of  tlie 
proposed  requirements. 

The  Commission  is  required  to  act  upon 
a  petition  for  an  adjustment  in  Imerstnre 
rates  within  sixty  days  of  the  receipt  of  such 
petition.  If  the  petition  has  been  filed  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  estab- 
lished pur.sufint  to  rule  as  discussed  above, 
the  petition  .shall  be  deemed  approved  as  filed 
if  the  Commission  fails  to  act  within  tl-'e 
required  sixty  days.  Tliis  provision  was  In- 
cluded to  insure  timely  action  by  the  Com- 
mission witbui  the  sixty-day  period. 

Increases  for  intrastate  rate  adjustments 
would  first  be  considered  by  the  State  author- 
ity having  Jurisdiction  over  such  intrastate 
rates.  The  State  authority  is  required  to  a.-t 
upon  such  petition  within  sixty  days  of  it>; 
presentation  by  the  carrier.  If  the  State  au- 
thority denies  in  whole  or  in  part  a  petition 
or  fails  to  take  action,  the  Commission,  upon 
petition  to  It  by  the  carrier.  Is  required  to 
act  upon  such  petition  within  thirty  day.- 
The  Commission  can  overrule  a  denied  peti- 
tion If  such  denial  unduly  burdens  interstate 
commerce. 

The  bill  specifically  requires  that  any  l:i- 
crease  freight  rales  authorized  "shall  not  e::- 
ceed  a  reasonable  level  by  types  of  tr.iJTi'.'. 
commcditles,  or  commodities  groups  and 
shall  preserve  existing  market  patterns  and 
relatioiuships  and  pre.sent  port  relationships 
by  uniform  niaximimi  Increase  liuiltations 
within  and  between  the  major  districts." 
(For  text  of  amendment  see  changes  in  exist- 
ing law  section  infra).  Tlie  word  "present" 
describing  port  relationships  Is  used  to  dis- 
tinguish those  relationships  which  now  exist 
from  any  relationships  which  the  Commis- 
sion might  establish. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee  is 
designed  tcwmeet  the  needs  outlined  above. 
By  requiring  the  Commission  by  August  1  to 
promulgate  rules  for  requirements  of  peti- 
tions for  expedited  rate  Increases  and  by  re- 
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qxilrtng  the  Commission  to  take  action  on 
such  petitions  within  sixty  days,  rate  In* 
creases  which  are  granted  to  offset  Increases 
in  railroad  retirement  taxes  could  be  avail- 
able to  the  carrier  no  later  than  October  1st, 
1973,  when  such  Increases  would  go  into  ef- 
fect. (Intrastate  rates  could  be  delayed  an 
additional  thirty  days  if  denied  by  a  State 
authority).  This  procedure,  then,  satisfies 
the  agreement  between  railroad  labor  and 
management  to  support  legislation  which 
would  "modify  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission procedures  so  as  to  permit  prompt 
freight  rate  Increases  to  cover  increases  in 
costs." 

The  proposed  legislation  also  Insitrcs  care- 
f\\  scrutiny  by  the  Commission  or  a  State 
authority  prior  to  approval  of  rate  Increases. 
There  would  be  no  automatic  "pass  through" 
of  expense  Increases  occasioned  by  higher 
railroad  retirement  taxes.  This  "pass 
through"  would  only  be  available  to  the  rail- 
roads If  It  Is  Justified. 

Finally,  any  rate  Increase  authorized  by  the 
Commission  or  State  authority  could  not  ex- 
ceed a  reisiouiible  level  by  types  of  tramc, 
commodities,  or  commodity  {^roup.s.  And, 
such  authorized  rales  would  have  to  preserve 
existing  market  patterns  and  relationships 
and  present  port  relationships  by  providing 
for  uniform  maximum  increase  limitations 
within  and  between  the  major  districts.  This 
would  assure  that  "the  public  interest  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  lawful  rate  structure" 
would  "prevail  over  revenue  needs,  however 
pressing."  (See  341  I.C.C.  332.) 

In  summary,  the  bill  as  reported  would  pro- 
vide for  prompt  freight  rate  Increases  to  cover 
increases  in  expenses  occaiioned  by  higher 
railroad  retirement  taxes  to  the  extent  that 
such  Increases  are  Justified.  The  burden  of 
Justifying  such  rate  Increases  would  he  on  the 
petitioner.  Local  shippers  would  be  a.=.sured 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  decisions 
with  respect  to  intrastate  rates  because  State 
authorities  would  consider  such  decisions. 
And.  finally,  any  rate  Incrcoaes  granted  would 
have  to  be  conditioned  In  such  a  way  as  to 
assure  that  rates  did  not  exceed  reasonable 
levels  by  types  of  traffic,  commodities,  com- 
modity groups  and  to  guarantee  that  exiciing 
marketing  patterns  and  relationships  and 
present  port  relationships  would  also  be 
preserved. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
voice  my  support  for  H.R.  7200.  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1973.  The  special 
significance  of  this  act  is  that  it  assures 
tlie  temporary  benefit  increases  enacted 
by  Congress  in  prior  years  will  be  extend- 
ed. Thus  an  abrupt  and  .sharp  reduction 
in  income  for  nearly  a  million  retirees  of 
the  Nation's  railroad  system  x\1Il  be 
avoided.  Retired  employees,  .spouses,  and 
widows  will  be  guaranteed  continuation 
of  their  pension  incomes  without  fear  of 
drastic  reduction  and  the  grave  financial 
consequences  which  would  result. 

The  railroad  retirement  system  is  one 
of  the  most  complicated  of  such  plans  in 
the  country.  Last  year,  the  Commission 
on  Railroad  Retirement  in  its  report  to 
the  President  and  Congi-ess  concluded 
that  the  system  faced  a  financial  crisis 
and  needed  a  thorough  overhauling  to 
make  It  capable  of  fulfilling  its  obliga- 
tion to  its  participants,  biing  it  up  to 
date,  and  make  it  financially  solvent  in 
the  future. 

The  passage  of  H.R.  7200  can  be  viewed 
as  a  success  for  all  the  parties  involved — 
the  railroads,  their  employees  and  the 
Congress.  It  goes  a  long  way  toward 
settling  a  major  part  of  the  railroad  re- 
tirement system's  problems  and  Is  hope- 
ful evidence  that  good  faith  negotiations 
win  settle  the  remaining  Issues. 


The  manner  in  which  the  agreement 
embodied  in  H.R.  7200  was  reached  is 
imique  in  the  railroad  industiy.  In  recog- 
nition of  the  coming  crisis  in  the  system, 
railway  labor  and  management  agreed 
to  negotiations  without  a  strike  or  con- 
gressional intervention.  This  step  was 
encouraging  in  light  of  the  history  that 
Congress  has  over  a  period  of  many  years 
been  forced  to  legi-slate  many  special 
measures  to  deal  with  railroad  disputes. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering  this 
year  lays  the  groundwork  for  placing  the 
system  on  a  sound  financial  base,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  parties  believe  that 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  a 
mutually  a.?reeable  solution  to  the  other 
problems  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
can  be  reached. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  are  seeing  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  this  field — an 
era  marked  by  harmony,  constructive 
joint  effort,  and  increased  security  for 
the  millions  who  depend  on  the  rail- 
road retirement  system. 

Again.  I  would  express  my  support  for 
H.R.  7200  and  hope  that  it  will  become 
law  without  delay. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  before  the  Senate,  H.R.  7200  is  an- 
other of  the  links  in  what  may  seem  to 
be  an  interminable  chain  of  temporary 
railroad  retiiement  legislation.  This 
Senator,  however,  has  no  mtention  of 
creating  an  infinite  chain  of  temporary 
legislation;  in  his  mind  this  is  the 
penultimate  legislation  leading  to  a  long 
overdue  restructming  of  the  railroad 
retirement  system.  This  legislation  was 
considered  in  some  detail  in  2  days  of 
public  hearings  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Railroad  Retirement  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  administration,  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board,  railway 
management  and  railway  labor  ap- 
peared. They  told  us  what  they  thought 
was  good  about  the  bill  and  what  they 
thought  was  bad  about  it.  Tlie  bill  that 
emerged  from  the  committee  balances  as 
best  we  could  the  interests  of  labor,  of 
management  and  of  the  general  public. 
While  all  of  the  parties  are  not  ecstatic 
about  all  of  the  provisions,  I  believe  that 
all  of  the  concerned  interests  have  in- 
formed the  committee  that  they  support 
the  main  thrust  of  the  bill  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  bill  that  they  cannot  live 
with.  In  some  areas  this  might  be  a 
minor  accomplishment;  in  this  one  it  is 
major.  For  once,  at  least,  no  one  seems 
to  be  so  much  against  the  legislation  that 
he  would  throw  out  the  baby,  because 
the  bath  water  is  a  little  soiled. 

Tlie  pending  bill  has  three  objectives. 
First,  it  would  extend  through  1974  the 
15-,  10-  and  20-percent  benefit  increases 
provided  on  a  temporary  basis  starting 
in  1970.  Second,  it  provides  a  vehicle  and 
incentive  for  railroad  labor  and  manage- 
ment to  send  Congre-ss  specific  recom- 
mendations for  restructuring  the  rail- 
road retirement  system  on  a  sound  ac- 
tuarial basis.  And  third — which  is  really 
outside  my  area — it  eases  the  method  of 
obtainmg  freight  rate  increases  to  oflfset 
the  additional  costs  the  railroads  may 
have  in  meeting  the  additional  tax  ob- 
ligations they  would  assume  under  the 
bin. 
The  bill  as  it  came  to  this  body  from 


the  House  seemed  to  be  In  need  of  re- 
finement so  as  to  reach  the  objectives 
which  had  been  so  clearly  stated  by  all 
of  the  parties  concerned.  Therefore,  I 
introduced  a  modified  version  of  the 
House-passed  bill  as  a  vehicle  for  obtain- 
ing comments  on  the  detailed  improve- 
ments which  seemed  to  be  in  order.  The 
comments  were  not  slow  in  coming  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  and  the 
bill  has  been  modified  in  accord  with  the 
committee's  understanding  of  the  com- 
ments. As  the  bill  now  stands  I  urge  its 
acceptance.  It  should  be  sent  to  the 
House  for  its  consideration  and  if  there 
are  any  serious  differences  of  opinion  be- 
tween tlie  two  bodies,  the  differences  are 
the  legitimate  subject  for  a  conference 
between  the  two  Houses. 

The  bill  is  divided  into  three  titles; 
title  I  of  the  bill  contains  provisions 
which  would  amend  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  title  U  would  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  and  title  III  con- 
tains a  separability  provision.  Title  I  of 
the  bill  is  further  divided  into  three 
parts,  only  two  of  which  are  substantive: 
part  A  contauis  provisions  which  would 
be  in  effect  until  the  end  of  1974,  while 
part  B  contains  provisions  which  would 
become  effective  after  1974.  As  was  men- 
tioned previously,  title  n  of  the  bill  is 
not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  com- 
mittee and  would  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  tlae  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  would  speak  to 
this  ix)int. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  would  per- 
mit men  to  retire  on  full  railroad  annui- 
ties at  age  60  provided  that  they  had  at 
least  30  years  of  railroad  employment. 
Under  the  present  law,  men  with  30  years 
of  service  who  retire  between  ages  60 
and  65  receive  reduced  annuities,  while 
women  of  the  same  age  who  have  at  least 
30  years  of  railroad  employment  are  paid 
full  annuities.  The  provision  would  be- 
come effective  on  July  1,  1974,  and  cease 
to  apply  after  December  1974. 

This  section  Is  Identical  to  a  provision 
In  House-reported  H.R.  7200,  except  that 
under  the  House  bill  the  provision  would 
continue  in  effect  after  1974.  There  Is  no 
real  reason  to  believe  that  this  provision 
will  not  be  made  permanent  along  with 
the  temporary  benefit  increases,  as  soon 
as  a  method  is  found  to  put  the  system 
on  a  sound  actuarial  basis.  The  commit- 
tee felt,  however,  that  because  this  pro- 
vision does  represent  a  drain  on  the  fund 
of  approximately  $70  million  a  year,  it 
should  be  put  on  the  same  temporary 
footing  as  the  recent  benefit  increases. 
This  Is  based  upon  the  principle  that 
permanent  changes  should  not  be  made 
to  the  detriment  of  the  fund  until  per- 
manent financing  Is  found. 

The  second  section  of  the  bill  would 
reduce  railroad  retirement  taxes  paid  by 
employees  by  4.75  percent,  from  10.6  per- 
cent of  wages  to  5.85  percent — the  rate 
paid  by  employees  under  the  social  secu- 
rity program.  Employer  taxes  would  be 
increased  by  an  identical  4.75  percent 
of  wages,  from  10.6  to  15.35  percent.  The 
new  tax  rates  would  be  effective  generally 
for  wages  paid  after  September  1973  and 
before  January  1975.  This  section  Is 
Identical  to  a  provision  In  House-passed 
H.R. 7200. 
In  another  section,  the  House-passed 
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bill  would  provide  an  exception  to  this 
provision  for  certain  railroads  and  dock 
companies.  Under  the  exception,  the  new 
rates  would  not  apply  to  the  so-called 
"steel  roads"  until  the  earlier  of,  first, 
the  expiration  of  their  current  labor  con- 
tracts, or  second,  the  time  such  con- 
tracts are  renegotiated.  Under  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  the  exception  would 
be  provided  also  for  certain  railway  labor 
organizations  which  find  themselves  in 
the  same  position  with  regard  to  their 
labor  contracts  as  the  steel  roads. 

The  third  section  of  the  bill  would 
extend  until  December  31,  1974,  the 
15-percent  increase  in  annuities  which 
became  effective  in  1970,  the  10-percent 
increase  In  annuities  which  became 
effective  In  1971,  and  the  20-percent 
Increase  In  annuities  which  became 
effective  in  1972,  This  section  is  identical 
to  a  provision  in  House-passed  H.R. 
7200. 

Sections  104,  105,  and  106  of  the  bill 
provide  automatic  increases  in  railroad 
annuities  if  social  security  benefits  are 
Increased  after  June  1973  and  before 
January  1975.  If  social  security  benefits 
are  increased  in  this  period,  the  in- 
crease in  Individual  annuities  will  be  the 
same  dollar  amoimt  that  would  have  been 
provided  had  the  individual  been  receiv- 
ing a  social  security  benefit  based  on 
similar  earnings  covered  imder  social 
security.  These  sections  are  Identical 
to  the  provisions  of  House-passed  H.R. 
7200. 

The  House-passed  bill  would  establish 
a  joint  labor-management  group  con- 
sisting of  members  representing  the  rail- 
way labor  unions  and  the  carriers  to 
consider  all  matters  relating  to  the  re- 
structuring of  the  railroad  retirement 
system.  This  group  would  report  its 
recommendations  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  not  later  than  July  1,  1974. 

In  the  view  of  the  committee,  the  pro- 
vision of  the  House-passed  bill  did  not 
spell  out  In  sufficient  detail  the  composi- 
tion and  duties  of  the  labor-manage- 
ment group.  Moreover,  if  it  did  not  sub- 
mit its  recommendation  well  before 
July  1,  the  Congress  might  not  have  ade- 
quate time  to  consider  what  is  expected 
to  be  a  major  resti-ucturing  of  the 
railroad  retirement  system  Involving 
coordination  with  the  social  security 
program.  Therefore,  the  committee 
amendment  revises  this  provision  of  tlie 
House-passed  bill. 

The  committee  amendment  would  call 
on  representatives  of  employees  and 
representatives  of  railroad  employers  to 
create  a  Joint  group  to  recommend 
changes  in  the  railroad  retiremerit  pro- 
gram which  wUl  assure  the  long-trange 
actuarial  soundness  of  the  program:  The 
group  would  be  expected  to  notify  Con- 
gress within  30  days  after  the  bill  Is  en- 
acted of  the  names  and  positions  of  its 
members.  In  preparing  its  report,  the 
group  would  be  expected  to  meet  at  least 
once  a  month,  and  to  furnish  Congress 
with  interim  progress  reports.  The  In- 
terim reports  would  be  submitted  on 
September  1,  1973,  November  1,  1973, 
and  January  1,  1974.  The  final  report 
would  be  submitted  to  Congress  no  later 
than  March  1,  1974 — rather  than  July 


1,  as  imder  the  House  bill.  It  Is  expected 
that  the  recommendations  for  restruc- 
turing the  railroad  retirement  program 
will  take  into  accoimt  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  on  Railroad  Re- 
tirement and  that  the  recommendations 
will  be  specific  and  in  a  form  suitable 
for  legislative  action. 

The  bill  would  provide  also  that  the 
temporary  early  retirement  provision  for 
men  authorized  by  the  bill  and  the  tem- 
poniry  benefit  increases  of  15,  10,  and  20 
percent — which  b.  11  authorizes  through 
December  31,  1974 — would  become  per- 
manent on  January  1,  1975,  provided 
certain  tax  rate  increases  are  made  ef- 
fective by  further  legislation. 

Railroad  retirement  tax  increase 
would  go  into  effect  January  1.  1975.  in 
the  amount  of  7.5  percent  of  taxable  pay- 
roll above  other  retirement  taxes  already 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  The  bur- 
den of  this  tax  is  not  allocated  between 
employers  and  employees,  but  is  left  to 
further  legisla*ion. 

In  this  connection  I  would  o.uote  from 
the  report  on  the  bill : 

It  Is  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  the 
solution  of  the  serious  financial  problems 
facing  the  Railroad  Retirement  Fund  can- 
not be  delayed  beyond  the  18-month  ex- 
tension of  the  temporary  benefits  Increases 
provided  In  this  bill.  That  Is  the  reason  the 
Committee  Included  provisions  Imposing  a 
7.5  percent  tax  commencing  January  1,  1975. 
Although  further  legislation  would  be  re- 
quired to  allocate  the  tax  before  it  could 
become  legally  effective,  the  Committee  In- 
tends these  provlsiors  to  serve  as  clear  notice 
of  Its  Intention  to  take  appropriate  action 
to  deal  with  the  long-range  financial  prob- 
lems of  the  Fund.  The  7.5  percent  figure  Is 
based  on  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board's 
current  estimate  of  the  amount  required  to 
put  the  Railroad  Retirement  Fund  on  an 
actuarially  sound  basis,  assuming  that  the 
temporary  Increases  become  permanent  and 
the  30  year  retirement  provisions  In  this  bill 
become  effective.  However,  the  Committee 
also  wishes  to  point  out  that  the  7.5  percent 
figure  Is  not  inflexible,  and  that  should  the 
parties  agree  on  a  restructuring  of  the  sys- 
tem which  reduces  the  actuarial  deficit  faced 
by  the  Fund — for  example,  by  agreeing  to 
eliminate  dual  benefits — the  7.5  percent  fig- 
ure can  be  reduced  to  whatever  amount  Is 
appropriate.  The  Committee  Is  confident  that 
before  this  increase  becomes  effective  the 
parties  will  be  able  to  achieve  a  solution  to 
the  long-range  funding  problems  through 
collective  bargaining  under  section  107  of 
this  bill.  However,  the  Committee  must  also 
recognize  the  need  to  provide  for  funding  la 
this  bill,  If  the  parties  are  unable  to  reach 
an  agreement.  The  Committee  hopes  that 
this  provision  will  act  as  an  Incentive  to  the 
parties  to  provide  their  own  solution,  which, 
of  course,  may  include  a  reevaluatlou  of  the 
benefit  structure  as  well  as  changes  In  the 
tax  rate. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  this,  I  know,  Is 
complicated.  I  assure  the  Senate,  how- 
ever, complicated  as  this  sounds,  It  Is 
simple  compared  with  the  recommenda- 
tions railway  labor  and  management  are 
invited  to  present  to  Congress  next  win- 
ter. Not  later  than  March  1, 1974,  railway 
labor  and  management  are  to  send  their 
specific  recommendations  for  a  new  rail- 
road retirement  program.  They  have 
been  frank  In  their  appearances  before 
the  committee  in  saying  that  they  know 
this  is  their  last  chance — that  if  they 
do  not  send  Congress  realistic  recom- 
mendations for  a  sound  axid  soimdly  fi- 
nanced railroad  retirement  sy.=tem,  then 


the  lead  will  fall  to  other  hands.  They 
know  th-t  whatever  they  recommend, 
Congress  will  go  over  it  with  care.  They 
know  that  the  final  document  wil'  be 
a  congressional  document.  Their  input 
will  depend  on  how  hard  and  how  hon- 
estly they  work.  Moreover,  they  know 
that  in  the  meantime  the  committee 
will  be  forming  its  own  ideas  as  to  how 
the  system  might  be  restructured  on  an 
equitable  and  actuarially  sound  ba.sis. 
They  know  that  the  conunittee  intends 
this  to  be  the  last  piece  of  patchwork 
legiMation;  the  next  time  reilroad  retire- 
ment legislation  is  before  the  Senate  it 
v.ill  be  for  the  pui-pose  of  creating  a 
viable  program  on  a  financially  sound 
basLs. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed 
to. 

Tlie  amendment  m  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.ssed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
v.as  pa5Sfd  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
r  greed  to. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  SALINE  WATER  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1974 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1386)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  saline  water  program  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Iiosert: 

That  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Saline 
Water  Conservation  Act  of  1971  (86  Stat. 
159),  during  fiscal  year  1974,  the  sum  of 
$9,127,000  to  remain  available  until  expended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Research  expense,  not  more  than  *2,- 
000,000; 

(2)  Development  expense,  not  mere  than 
$3,200,000; 

(3)  Design,  construction,  acquisition, 
modification,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
saline  water  conversion  test  beds  and  test 
facilities,  not  more  than  $1,350,000; 

(4)  Design,  construction,  acquisition, 
modification,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
saline  water  conversion  modules,  not  more 
than  $677,000;  and 

(5)  Administration  and  coordination,  not 
more  than  $1,900,000. 

(b)  Funds  authorized  and  appropriated 
prior  to  fiscal  year  1974  for  any  purpose  un- 
der the  Saline  Water  Conversion  Act  of  1971 
may  be  obligated  and  expended  as  follows, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
law: 

(1)  Research    expenses,   $2,400,000; 

(2)  Development  expense,   $400,000; 

(3)  Design,  construction,  acquisition 
saline  water  conversion  test  beds  and  fa- 
cilities, $2,000,000;  and 

(4)  De.slgn,  construction,  acquisition, 
modification,  c^eratlon,  and  maintenance  of 
saline  water  conversion  modules,  $1,875,094. 

'(c)    Expenditures  and  obligations   under 
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paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3).  and  (4)  of  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  may  be 
increased  by  not  more  than  10  per  centum 
and  expendlttires  and  obligations  under  para- 
graph (5)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may  be  Increased  by  not  more  than  2  per 
centum.  If  any  such  Increase  under  any 
pivragraph  Is  accompanied  by  an  equal  de- 
crease In  expenditures  and  obligations  under 
one   or   jnore   of   the   other   paragraphs. 

Sec.  2.  In  addition  to  the  sunis  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  section  1 
of  this  Act  there  p.re  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  additional  or  supplemental 
amounts  ai>  may  be  necessary  for  Increases 
ill  salary,  pay.  retirement,  or  other  employee 
benefits  authorized  by  law,  or  other  non- 
discretlouary  costs. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  oppoi"tunity  to  speak 
briefly  in  support  of  S.  1386.  As  you  know, 
this  bill  as  originally  introduced  on  be- 
half of  the  administration  called  for  a 
dramatic  cut  in  the  level  of  funding  for 
the  Office  of  Saline  Water.  I  believe  such 
a  move  would  represent  a  short-sighted 
stroke  of  false  economy. 

According  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, current  projections  of  water  needs 
by  the  year  2000  indicate  a  need  for  the 
large-scale  production  of  low-cost  fresh 
water  from  the  sea  and  from  inland 
brackish  water.  The  Federal  Government 
should  be  assuming  a  leadership  role  In 
stimulating  the  growth  of  a  full-scale 
desalting  industry  capable  of  supplying 
these  future  needs. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  to  as- 
sume that  leadership  role,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  re- 
tain the  capability  to  maintain  a  con- 
tinuing research  program  investigating 
potentially  new  desalting  technologies  as 
well  as  the  accompanying  technical  capa- 
bility to  support  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  demonstration  plants. 

Last  year  Congress  committed  this 
Nation  to  a  10-year,  high-priority  pro- 
gram to  clear  up  the  Nation's  water  re- 
sources. Desalting  technologies  developed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water  have  crucial  applications  to  high 
quality  waste  treatment,  and  it  is  likely 
that  reductions  in  this  program  will  only 
result  in  comparable  increases  in  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency's  waste 
treatment  program. 

In  addition,  salinity  In  the  Colorado 
River  has  become  a  problem  of  both  na- 
tional and  international  concern.  The 
salinity  of  the  river  was  high  even  in  its 
original  state,  and  use  of  the  water  by 
man  has  significantly  increased  the  sa- 
linity to  an  extent  which  adversely  affects 
both  agricultural  and  urban  users.  The 
Envlrorunental  Protection  Agency  has 
estimated  that  present  salinity  levels  are 
causing  economic  losses  of  many  millions 
of  dollars  a  year  to  U.S.  users,  and  this 
cost  will  increase  in  the  future  imless 
salinity  control  measures  are  taken.  Cur- 
rent technological  studies  in  the  Office 
of  Saline  Water  constitute  a  significant 
poi-tlon  of  the  solution  to  this  problem. 

Finally,  numerous  large  coastal  metro- 
politan areas  are  now  counting  on  de- 
salinlzatlon  to  solve  their  long-term 
mimlclpal  water  needs.  If  we  terminate 
the  program  now,  we  will  find  ourselves 
without  the  requisite  technology  to  meet 
our  future  water  needs. 

This  bill  will  Increase  the  amount  of 
the  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1974  to 


support  fiu-ther  research  and  sustain  the 
technical  capacity  to  support  planning 
and  development.  I  strongly  urge  the 
Senate  to  take  favorable  action  on  this 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  tliird  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


REPLACEMENT  OF  AMERICAN  FALLS 
DAM.  UPPER  SNAKE  RIVER  PROJ- 
ECT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1529),  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  non-Federal  agencies  for  the  re- 
placement of  the  existing  American  Palls 
Dam,  Upper  Snake  River  project,  Idaho, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  with  amend- 
ments on  page  1,  line  6,  after  the  word 
"the",  strike  out  "district"  and  insert 
"present  spaceholders";  on  page  2,  line  1, 
after  the  word  'the",  strike  out  "Upper 
Snake  River"  and  insert  "Minidoka";  in 
line  5,  after  the  word  "the",  where  it  ap- 
pears the  second  time,  strike  out  "Upper 
Snake  River"  and  insert  "Minidoka";  in 
line  10,  after  the  word  "the",  strike  out 
"Upper  Snake  River"  and  insert  "Mini- 
doka"; in  the  same  line,  after  the  amend- 
ment just  stated  strike  out  "project." 
and  insert  "project:  Provided.  That  the 
design,  constniction,  and  operation  of 
the  replacement  dam  shall  not  result  in 
a  maximum  water  surface  elevation  at 
the  dam  higher  than  elevation  4.534.5 
feet:  i4nd  provided  further.  That  the 
Secretary  shall  continue  the  program  of 
prevention  of  and  compensation  for 
erosion  related  to  the  reservoir.";  in  line 
17.  after  "Sec.  2.".  insert  "(a)";  after 
line  23,  insert: 

(b)  The  constructing  agency  shall:  (J)  In- 
clude as  a  part  of  the  project,  a  river  croes- 
Ing  meeting  the  then  current  Department  of 
Transportation  standards  for  Federal -aid  sec- 
ondary highway  two-lane  traffic,  which  cross- 
ing shall  be  located  on  top  of  the  replace- 
ment dam  or  Immediately  downstream  from 
the  dam,  and  which  crossing  shall  be  0- 
nanced  by  State,  Federal,  and  private  funds, 
or  any  combination  thereof  as  the  parties 
deem  appropriate;  and  (11)  coordinate  the 
design  of  project  crossing  to  allow  the  In- 
clusion of  an  additional  two  lanes,  which 
additional  two  lanes  shall  be  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Idaho  Department  of  Highways 
and  which  may  be  funded  with  State  or  Fed- 
eral funds. 

(c)  The  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
construction  of  the  dam  shall  require  that 
an  adequate  two-lane,  two-way  crossing  shall 
be  maintained  at  or  near  the  site  of  the  dam 
during  construction. 

On  page  3,  line  21,  after  the  word 
"and",  where  it  appears  the  second  time, 
strike  out  "shall  require  delivery  of  wa- 
ter to  the  spaceholders  to  be  contingent 
upon  fulfillment  of  the  contract  obliga- 
tions:" and  insert  "the  delivery  of  water 
to  the  spaceholders  shall  be  contingent 
upon  the  execution  of  such  contracts 
and  the  fulfillment  of  the  obligations 
thereunder:";  on  page  4.  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  13,  strike  out  "defer"  and 
insert  "defray";  in  line  22,  after  the  word 
"shall."  irvsert  "be  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary so  long  as  it  does";  in  line  24,  after 
the  word  "the",  where  it  appears  the 


second  time,  strike  out  "Upper  Snake 
River"  and  insert  "Minidoka";  on  page  5. 
line  1.  after  "Sec.  5.",  strike  out  "Con- 
struction of  the  replacement  dam  shall 
not  be  initiated  until  the  Secretary  has 
approved  the  designs  and  specifications." 
and  insert  "Construction  of  the  replace- 
ment dam  shall  not  be  initiated  until  the 
Secretary  has  approved  the  designs  and 
specifications  of  the  construction  of  the 
dam  and  of  the  proposed  operation  of 
the  dam  and  reservoir.  Preliminary  de- 
sign plans  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary by  the  constructing  agency.  The 
Secretary  shall  approve  said  plans,  or 
must  promptly  set  forth  specific  objec- 
tions to  the  preliminary  design  plans.  If 
the  parties  cannot  agree,  said  specific  ob- 
jections shall  be  submitted  to  binding 
arbitration  by  an  engineering  consulting 
board.  The  Secretary  shall  select  one 
member  of  the  board,  the  constructing 
agency  shall  select  one  member  of  the 
board,  and  the  two  members  so  selected 
shall  select  a  third  member.  The  consult- 
ing board's  decisions  on  the  specific  en- 
gineering questions  shall  be  binding  on 
the  Secretary  and  the  constructing  agen- 
cy. The  constructing  agency  shall  then 
prepare  final  designs  and  specifications. 
Costs  incurred  heretofore  and  hereafter 
by  the  Secretary  in  reviewing  such  de- 
signs,   specifications,    plans,    and    con- 
struction shall  be  nonreimbursable  and 
such  amoimts  as  are  required  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept fund  advances  from  the  beneficiaries 
if  necessary  to  avoid  delays  occasioned 
by  appropriations  and  to  make  compen- 
sation by  payment  or  credits.";  on  page 
6,  line  2,  after  the  word  "wildlife",  strike 
out  "conservation"  and  Insert  "enhance- 
ment"; in  line  6,  after  "(79  Stat.  213)", 
insert  a  period  and  "In  addition,  specific 
facilities  for  public  recreation  may  also 
be  provided  in  accordance  with  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965    (78   Stat.   897),   as   amended    (16 
U.S.C.  460.  et  seq.).";  and,  in  line  10. 
after  "Sec.  7.".  strike  out  "There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  construction 
of  specific  facilities  for  public  recrea- 
tion and  fish  and  wildlife  conservation 
and  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  American  Falls  replacement  dam." 
and  insert  "There  is  hereby  auUiorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  construction  of 
specific  facilities  for  public  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  the 
sum  of  $400,000  (July  1972  prices)  plus 
or  minus  such  amoimts.  If  any,  as  may 
be  required  by  reason  of  the  changes  in 
the  cost  of  construction  work  of  the  type 
involved  therein  as  shown  by  engineer- 
ing cost  indices.  There  are  also  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  funds  as 
may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  prorated 
construction  cost  apportionable  to  the 
irrigation  storage  rights  of  the  Mlchaud 
Division  of  the  Port  HaU  Indian  Reser- 
vation for  space  In  the  reservoir  behind 
the  American  Falls  Replacement  Dam 
and  such  cost  shall  be  subject  to  the  Act 
of  July  1,  1932  (47  Stat.  564;  25  U.S.C. 
368a).  There  are  also  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  funds  as  are  required 
for  the  operation  and  maintoianoe  of 
the  dam  and  related  faciUttes." 
So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatwes  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress,  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  called 
the  Secretary)  is  authorized  to  negotiate  and 
enter  Into  agreements  with  the  American 
Falls  Reservoir  District  or  other  appropriate 
agency  representing  the  present  spacenalders 
(hereinafter  called  the  constructing  agency), 
which  agreements  shall  authorize  the  con- 
structing agency  to  finance  and  provide  for 
the  construction  of  a  dnm  to  replace  the 
existing  American  Falls  Dam  of  the  Minidoka 
project,  Idaho-Wyoming.  Tlie  United  Slates 
shall  take  title  to  the  dam  upon  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary  that  construction 
of  the  dam  is  substantially  completed,  and 
the  dam  shall  be  a  feature  of  the  Minidoka 
reclamation  project  and  shall  be  considered 
to  be  a  "Go\'ernment  dam  '  as  defined  by  the 
Federal  Power  Act  (Act  of  June  10,  1920,  41 
Stat.  1063,  as  amended).  The  Secretary  shaU 
operate  and  maintain  the  replacement  dam 
as  a  feature  of  the  Minidoka  project:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  design,  construction,  and 
operation  of  the  replacement  dam  shall  not 
result  In  a  maximum  water  surface  elevation 
at  the  dam  higher  than  elevation  4.354.5  feet: 
And  provided  further.  That  the  Secretary 
shall  continue  the  program  of  prevention  of 
and  compensation  for  erosion  related  to  the 
reservoir. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Replacement  of  the  existing 
dam  as  authorized  In  section  1  hereof  shaU 
In  no  way  alter  or  change  the  present  pro- 
portionate storage  rights  of  present  space- 
holders  In  the  American  Falls  Reservoir  and 
shall  constitute  a  reaffirmation  of  exis-lng 
contract  rights  between  the  Secretary  and  the 
spaceholders  except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  constructing  agency  shall :  (I)  In- 
clude as  a  part  of  the  project,  a  river  crossing 
meeting  the  then  current  Department  of 
Transportation  standards  for  Federal-aid 
secondary  highway  two-lane  traffic,  which 
crossing  shall  be  located  on  top  of  the  re- 
placement dam  or  Immediately  downstream 
from  the  dam,  and  which  crossing  shall  be 
financed  by  State.  Federal,  and  private  funds, 
or  any  combination  thereof  as  the  parties 
deem  appropriate;  and  (11)  coordinate  the 
design  of  project  crossing  to  allow  the  inclu- 
sion of  an  additional  two  lanes,  which  addi- 
tional two  lanes  shall  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  Idaho  Department  of  Highways  and 
which  may  be  funded  with  State  or  Federal 
funds. 

(c)  The  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
construction  of  the  dam  shall  require  that 
an  adequate  two-lane,  two-way  crossing  shaU 
be  maintained  at  or  near  the  site  of  the  dam 
during  construction. 

Sec.  3.  The  constructing  agency  may  enter 
Into  repayment  contracts  with  the  space- 
holders  In  the  existing  American  Falls  Res- 
ervoir providing  for  the  repayment  by  the 
spaceholders  of  proportionate  shares  of  the 
total  project  costs  incurred  by  the  construct- 
ing agency  for  engineering,  financing,  design- 
ing, and  constructing  the  replacement  dam, 
and  the  Secretary  shaU  be  a  party  to  said 
contracts  and  the  delivery  of  water  to  the 
spaceholders  shall  be  contingent  upon  the 
execution  of  such  contracts  and  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  obligations  thereunder:  Pro- 
vided, That  said  contracts  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  terms  of  existing  contracts  between 
the  Secretary  and  the  spaceholders  for  re- 
payment of  the  costs  of  the  existing  Ameri- 
can FaUs  Dam:  Arul  provided  further.  That 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  amend  said 
existing  contracts  to  extend  the  repayment 
periods  as  necessary  to  bring  the  combined 
repayment  obligations  within  the  space- 
holders'  repayment  capacity. 

Sec.  4.  The  constructing  agency  may  con- 
tract with  an  appropriate  non-Federal  entity 
for  the  use  of  the  falling  water  leaving  the 
dam  for  power  generation,  which  contract 
shall  provide  for  a  monetary  return  to  the 
constructing  agency  to  defray  the  costs  of 


construction  of  the  replacement  dam.  The 
constructing  agency  may  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  an  appropriate  non-Federal 
entity  to  coordinate  the  construction  of  hy- 
droelectric power  facilities  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  replacement  dam.  The  contract 
and  agreements  for  use  of  the  falling  water 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  limitations  of 
section  9(c>  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act 
of  1939  (53  Stat.  1194).  or  any  similar  limita- 
tions In  any  other  applicable  Acts  of  Con- 
gress: Prot-Tcfed,  That  said  contract  for  falling 
water  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  so 
long  as  It  does  not  impair  the  efficiency  of 
the  project  to  serve  the  other  pvuposes  of 
the  Minidoka  project. 

Sec.  3.  Construction  of  the  replacemeut 
dam  bhaU  not  be  Initiated  uutU  the  Secre- 
tary has  approved  the  designs  and  specifi- 
cations of  the  construction  of  the  dam  and 
of  the  proposed  operation  of  the  dam  and 
reservoir.  Preliminary  design  plans  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  by  the  construct- 
ing agency.  The  Secretary  shall  approve  said 
plans,  or  must  promptly  set  forth  specific 
objections  to  the  preliminary  design  plans. 
If  the  parties  cannot  agree,  said  specific  ob- 
jections shall  be  submitted  to  binding  arbi- 
tration by  an  engineering  consulting  board. 
The  Secretary  shall  select  one  member  of 
the  board,  the  constructing  agency  shall 
splcct  one  member  of  the  board,  and  the 
two  members  so  selected  shall  select  a  third 
member.  The  consulting  board's  decisions 
on  the  specific  engineering  questions  shall 
be  binding  on  the  Secretary  and  the  con- 
structing agency.  The  constrvtcting  agency 
shall  then  prepare  final  designs  and  specifi- 
cations. Costs  Incurred  heretofore  and  here- 
after by  the  Secretary  In  reviewing  such 
designs,  specifications,  plans,  and  construc- 
tion shall  be  nonreimbursable  and  such 
amounts  as  are  required  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  accept  fund  advances 
from  the  beneficiaries  if  necessary  to  avoid 
delays  occasioned  by  appropriations  and  to 
make  compensation  by  payment  or  credits. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide specific  facilities  for  public  recreation 
and  fish  and  wUdllfe  conservation  enhance- 
ment in  connection  with  the  replacement 
d.am,  and  the  costs  of  such  facilities  shall 
be  repaid  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act 
(79  Stat.  213).  In  addition.  ^>eclfic  facilities 
for  public  recreation  nmy  also  be  provided 
hi  accordance  with  t^e  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1065  (78  SUt.  897) , 
as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  460,  et  seq.). 

Sec  7.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  specific  fa- 
cilities for  public  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement  the  sum  of  4400,000 
(July  1972  prices)  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  required  by  rea- 
son of  the  changes  in  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion work  of  the  type  involved  therein  as 
shown  by  engineering  cost  Indices.  There  are 
also  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
funds  as  niay.be  necessary  to  meet  the  pro- 
rated construction  cost  apportionable  to  the 
irrigation  storage  rights  of  the  Mlchaud  Di- 
vision of  the  Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation 
for  space  in  the  reservoir  behind  the  Ameri- 
can FaUs  Replacement  Dam  and  such  cost 
shall  be  subject  to  the  Act  of  July  1,  1932 
(47  Stat.  564;  25  U.S.C.  368a).  There  are  also 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  funds  as 
are  required  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  dam  and  related  facilities. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  support 
favorable  consideration  by  the  Senate  of 
S.  1519,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  a  replacement  for  the  existing 
American  Falls  Dam  which  is  a  feature 
of  the  Minidoka  reclamation  project  In 
southeastern  Idaho. 

The  American  Falls  Dam  was  con- 
structed by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in 


1927.  A  chemical  reaction  between  the 
cement  and  the  aggregate  in  the  concrete 
which  comprises  the  dam  has  led  to 
gradual  deterioration  in  the  structtire. 
The  Bureau  has  concluded  that  the  dam 
does  not  meet  cuiTent  safety  standards, 
and  severe  restrictions  have  had  to  be 
imposed  upon  the  amount  of  water  vrtiich 
can  be  stored  in  the  reservoir. 

The  reservoir  behind  the  American 
Falls  Dam  represents  nearly  half  the 
usable  storage  on  the  main  stem  of  the 
Upi>er  Snake  River.  Nearly  900,000  acres 
of  land  receive  irrigation  water  from  the 
reservoir,  and  it  is  also  the  backbone  of  a 
coordinated  reservoir  system  which  is 
operated  to  provide  irrigation,  flood  con- 
trol, recreation,  fish  and  wildlife  conser- 
vation, and  hydroelectric  power  through- 
out the  basin. 

Storage  in  the  reseiToir  is  presently 
limited  to  less  than  65  percent  of  its 
usable  capacity.  Greater  restrictions  will 
be  necessary  as  the  deterioration  of  the 
dam  advances.  Constraints  on  operation 
will  pose  serious  threats  to  the  agricul- 
tural economy  of  the  area  and  to  the 
recreation,  fisii  and  wildlife,  flood  con- 
trol, and  hydroelectric  power  functions 
served  by  the  reservoir  system. 

Fiu'therraore,  the  roadway  on  the  crest 
of  the  existing  dam  is  the  only  crossing 
within  an  80-mile  reach  of  the  river.  The 
outdated,  17-foot  roadway  must  carry 
over  3,000  cars  per  day  including  heavily 
l3aded  farm  produce  trucks  and  agricul- 
tural equipment. 

The  Bureau  of  ReclamaUon  has  con- 
ducted a  study  to  investigate  the  pos- 
sibilities for  replacement  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  American  Falls  I>am.  The 
Bureau's  special  report  dated  Decem- 
ber 1972  foiwd  that  the  replacement  of 
the  dam  in  the  proximity  of  the  present 
site  would  be  preferable  to  rehabilita- 
tion. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  however, 
has  made  no .  recommendation  to  the 
Congress  concerning  the  situation.  Un- 
fortunately, in  recent  years  reclamation 
project  proposals  have  seldom  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  administration.  The  con- 
struction authorized  projects  have  been 
inadequately  fimded,  the  congressional 
additions  to  budget  requests  have  been 
impounded.  The  watei-users  of  the 
American  Falls  Reservoir,  faced  with 
the  threats  of  crop  failure,  have  sought 
otlier  means  of  expeditiously  replacing 
the  dam. 

The  measure  being  considered,  8.  1529, 
would  authorize  an  alternative  to  recla- 
mation financing  which  was  proposed  by 
the  water-users  in  the  interest  of  ex- 
pediting completion  of  a  replacement 
dam.  In  this  alternative,  an  appropri- 
ate water-users  organization  would  be 
authorized  to  construct  the  dam,  using 
private  financing,  and  transfer  owner- 
ship to  the  Secretary  for  operation  and 
mainteiiance  as  a  project  feature.  The 
water-users  agency  would  be  authorized 
to  contract  with  an  electric  utiUty  for 
the  use  of  falUng  water  at  the  dam  for 
hydroelectric  power  generation  to  help 
defer  the  costs  of  constructing  the  dam. 
The  Idaho  Power  Co..  which  is  a  space- 
holder  in  the  reservoir  and  which  owns 
existing  dam.  has  expressed  its  interest 
in  such  a  contract. 

The  replacement  dam  would  not  re- 
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eiilt  in  any  increase  in  the  capacity  of 
the  existing  reservoir  and  it  would  not 
affect  existing  rights  to  water. 

This  proposal  has  the  full  support  of 
the  water-users  who  are  dependent  upon 
the  existing  reservoir,  the  State  of  Idaho, 
and  other  interested  local  people.  It  also 
has  the  support  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  OfiBce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  with  technical  amend- 
ments which  were  largely  adopted  by 
the  committee. 

The  local  people  have  displayed  initia- 
tive and  courage  in  undertaking  the 
financial  risks  and  burdens  associated 
with  this  proposal.  They  deserve  the 
cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  Con- 
gress in  making  prompt  replacement  of 
the  dam  possible.  I  urge  the  Senate's 
favorable  action  on  S.  1529  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Interior  Committee. 

The  amendments  were  agieed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
non-Federal  agencies  for  the  replace- 
ment of  the  existing  American  Falls 
Dam,  Minidoka  project,  Idaho,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  approved  by  voice  vote  S. 
1529,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  replacement 
of  American  Falls  Dam  through  private 
funding.  This  needed  Idaho  project  will 
serve  to  provide  a  balance  between  serv- 
ing those  whose  lives  are  tied  closely  to 
agriculture,  and  those  who  are  concerned 
with  recreation  and  other  multiple  uses 
of  the  land.  The  fact  that  this  project 
will  be  constructed  through  a  system  of 
private  funding  indicates  a  concern  for 
getting  the  job  done  by  those  who  are 
most  concerned  with  the  project,  and 
closest  to  the  problem,  without  coming 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  asking 
for  the  Federal  solving  of  Idaho's 
problem. 

What  has  been  exhibited  by  this  action 
of  the  Senate  today  is  the  culmination 
of  cooperation  and  understanding  among 
the  spaceholders  and  others  dependent 
upon  American  Falls  Dam,  State  govern- 
ment, and  the  Federal  Government. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
DAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  after  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  have  been  rec- 
ognized and  have  used  their  time,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
my  own  recognition,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonun  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yiEld  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the 
distinguished  assistant  majority  leader. 


SENATOR   MANSFIELD   BECOMES   A 
GRANDFATHER 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  wings  of  the  morning  have  brought 
good  tidings  from  afar.  The  senior  and 
very  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, our  able  and  beloved  majority 
leader,  has  realized  perhaps  the  greatest 
blessing  that  can  come  to  anyone,  and 
that  is  the  birth  of  a  grandchild. 

Caroline  Hayes  Theresa  Marris,  7'/2 
pounds,  was  born  this  morning  at  around 
8  o'clock. 

I  myself  am  a  grandfather,  and  I  know 
that  one  reaches  a  new  plateau  in  life 
and  has  his  first  taste  of  immortality 
when  a  grandchild  is  born.  Perhaps  above 
all  else,  grandchildren  contribute  to  those 
of  us  who  are  older  a  feeling  of  always 
being  young.  As  the  years  go  by,  there 
will  be  nothing  in  life  more  precious  and 
more  enjoyable  to  the  majority  leader 
than  this  little  granddaughter  who  first 
breathes  the  breath  of  life  on  this  day, 
Tuesday,  June  19, 1973. 

Cornelia  Gracchus  was  the  mother  of 
the  Gracchi.  She  had  12  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. She  lost  all  of  her  children  except 
two  sons.  One  day  a  wealthy  neighbor 
stopped  to  talk  with  Cornelia  and  proudly 
exhibited  her  jewels.  She  then  haughtily 
asked  Cornelia  whether  she  had  any 
jewels.  Cornelia — great  Roman  woman, 
as  she  was— turned  to  her  two  remaining 
sons  and  proudly  said,  "These  are  my 
jewels." 

MncE  Mansfield  has  many  treasures, 
many  blessed  memories,  many  things 
that  come  his  way.  But  I  dare  say  that 
today  and  in  all  the  future  days  of  his 
life  he  will  look  upon  this  little  grand- 
child as  his  most  precious  jewel,  and  this 
day  as  his  most  memorable  day.  I  am 
sure  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in  of- 
fering congratulations  to  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  in  wishing 
him  many  years  of  pleasure  in  his  new 
grandchild's  company. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  words  which  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  spoken.  I  think  he  has 
spoken  for  all  of  us. 

I  can  understand  how  our  majority 
leader  is  thrilled  today;  but  I  also  be- 
lieve that  after  he  has  been  thrilled  for 
the  11th  time,  as  I  have  been,  maybe  he 
will  get  used  to  it. 

We  certainly  appreciate  the  work 
Mike  Mansfield  has  done.  I  hope  his 
granddaughter  will  follow  in  his  foot- 
steps and  do  the  world  as  much  good  as 
he  has  done.  We  do  appreciate  Mike  and 
do  commend  him  and  congratulate  him 
on  having  a  new  generation  of  Mansfields 
come  to  this  world.  But  as  I  have  already 
said,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
spoke  for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  I  am  grateful  to  the  distin- 
guished assistant  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Byrd)  ,  and  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Vermont,  the  dean  of 
the  Republicans  in  this  body,  for  their 
kind  remarks. 


I  only  want  to  say  that  whan  I  talked 
to  our  daughter's  mother  this  morning, 
I  did  not  know  what  our  grandchild's 
name  was  going  to  be.  I  still  do  not  know 
how  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  foimd  out,  but  I  am  de- 
lighted that  he  has  supplied  me  and  the 
Senate  with  the  information  that  her 
names  are  to  be  Caroline  Hayes  Theresa. 
It  could  not  have  been  a  better  choice. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUIINE  MORN- 
ING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
Umited  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS   FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  HuDDLESTON)   laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 
Construction    Projects    Proposed    To    Be 

Unoebtaken  for  the  An  Force  Reserve 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (InstaUatlons  and  Housing), 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  five  construc- 
tion projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken  for 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  of  National  Commission  on 
Productivity 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Commission  on  Productivity,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Commis- 
sion, dated  March  1973  (with  an  accom- 
panying repwrt).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Report  of  U.S.  Travel  Service 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  U.S.  Travel  Service,  for  calendar  year 
1972  (with  an  accompanying  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the.  Committee  on  Commerce. 
International    Agreements    Entered    Into 

BT   THE  UNITEO   StATES 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 
for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  International 
agreements  entered  into  by  the  United 
States  (with  accompanyhig  papers).  Re- 
feiTCd  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Report    on    Inventort    op    Nonpurchased 
Foreign  CtmRENciES 

A  letter  from  the  Fiscal  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  Inventory  of  Nonpur- 
chased Foreign  Currencies,  as  of  December  31, 
1972  (with  an  accompanying  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Report  of  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuss  Prevention,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting,  pur- 
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suant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Office,  dated 
1973  (with  an  accompanying  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Labor  and  Public   Welfare. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  com- 
munication to  tlie  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate from  Jerome  H-  Jaffe,  M.D.,  Director, 
Special  Action  Oifice  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention,  be  jointly  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  ttie  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUMMABT-DlCEST     OF     FEDERAL      WaTES     LaW:S 

ANB   Programs 

A  letter  frcm  the  Chairman,  Nationail  Water 
Conunission.  transmitting,  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  a  Summary -Digest  oX 
Federal  Water  Laws  and  Programs  (with  an 
accompanying  document) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  of  Director  of  the  Administrative 

Office  op  the  United  States  Courts 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Administrative 
Office  oi  the  United  States  Courts,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  his  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  1972  (with  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Reports  Relating  to  Third  Preference  and 

Sixth     Preterence     Classifications     fob 

Certaiv  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commissioner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transtnittiug.  pursuant 
to  law.  reports  relating  to  third  preference 
and  sixth  preference  classifications  for  cer- 
tain aliens  (with  accompanying  papen). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  of  U.3.  Environmental  Protection 

ACENCT 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator. 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
tliat  Agency  (with  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  V/orks. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  HUDDLESTON  ) : 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  Referred  to  tfa« 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 
"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  1.81 
"A  concurrent  resolution  to  memorialize  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  neces- 
sary steps  to  make  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture regulations  uniform 
"Whereas,  In  Louisiana  this  year  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  other  rivers  and  bodies  of 
water    have    overflowed    causing    extensive 
flooding  of  many  areas  In  the  state:  and 

"Whereas,  such  flooding  has  reached  nn- 
precedented  high  levels,  has  caused  extensive 
damage  to  thousands  of  acres  of  rich  Loulsi- 
aaa  farmland  and  has  made  it  Impossible  for 
many  farmers  In  the  state  to  plant  their 
crops;  and 

"Whereas,  It  has  come  to  the  attention  ot 
the  Legislature  of  Louisiana  that  there  eKists 
discrimination  In  the  terms  under  which 
agricultural  loans  are  made  to  Louisiana 
fr;rmers  when  compared  to  such  terms  of 
loans  in  other  areas  of  the  nation,  this  dis- 
crimination being  due  to  regulations  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  and 

"Whereas,  the  flooding  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  its  tributaries  Is  not  only  a  state 
problem  but  also  a  national  problem,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  fact  that  Louisiana  due 
to  Its  geographical  location  Is  at  the  lowest 
point  in  the  drain  of  water  from  one  and 


one-fourth  million  square  miles  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  the  Mississippi  Drainage 
Basin  containing  forty-one  percent  of  the 
area  of  the  forty  eight  continental  United 
States;   and 

■"Whereas,  the  geographical  location  of 
Louisiana  farmers  Is  such  that  they  suffer 
losses  as  a  result  of  waters  reaching  this 
state  from  as  far  away  as  western  New  York 
and  Central  Montana;  and 

"Whereas,  there  Is  no  reasonable  classifica- 
tion for  discrimination  against  Loulsiaua 
farmers  and  such  discrimination  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Is  clearly  unreason- 
able and  even  tends  to  be  arbitrary  and 
capricious;   and 

"Whereas,  failure  to  extend  loans  to  Louis- 
iana farmers  at  terms  comparable  to  these 
received  by  farmers  iu  other  areas  of  the 
nation  whose  lands  are  inundated  would  be 
extremely  unfair  since  such  flooding  Is  an 
Act  of  God  completely  out  of  the  control  of 
man  and  for  which  Louisiana  farmers  should 
not  be  denied  the  benefits  given  to  other 
farm  ;rs  In  the  United  States. 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  state  of  Louisiana, 
the  House  of  Representatives  thereof  con- 
curring, that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  memorialized  to  take  what- 
ever steps  within  its  power  to  make  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  regulations  uniform  so 
as  to  make  tlie  terms  of  loans  to  Louisiana 
farmers  comparable  to  those  extended  to 
farmers  in  other  areas  of  the  United  States. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  pre- 
siding officers  of  the  two  houses  of  the  Con- 
gress and  to  each  member  of  the  Louisiana 
Delegation  in  Congress." 

A   concurrent    resolution   of   the   Leglsla- 

tiure  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  Referred  to 

tlie  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  177 

"A  concurrent  resolution  to  memorialize  the 

United  States  Congreas  to  take  whatever 

steps  In  Its  power  to  extend  the  deadline 

to  apply  for  Federal  crop  insurance 

"Whereas,  In  Louisiana  this  year  the 
Mississippi  River  and  other  rivers  and  bodies 
of  water  have  overflowed  causing  extensive 
flooding  of  many  areas  In  the  state;  and 

"Whereas,  such  flooding  has  reached  un- 
precedented high  levels,  has  caused  exten- 
sive damr.ge  to  thousands  of  acres  of  rich 
Louisiana  farmland  and  has  made  it  impos- 
sible f  ;r  many  farmers  in  the  state  to  plant 
their  crops;  and 

"Whereas,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Crop  Insiu-ance  Act,  7  USCA 
§  1501  through  I  1520.  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion within  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  deadline  for  applying  for 
federal  crop  Insurance  has  been  fixed  at 
June  20, 1973:  and 

"Whereas,  in  order  to  apply  for  federal 
crop  insurance  farmers  are  required  to  have 
first  planted  their  crops  prior  to  the  dead- 
line for  making  application  to  obtain  such 
Insurance;  and 

"Whereas,  because  of  the  present  flooded 
conditions  existing  In  the  state  flooded  acres 
of  farmland  can  not  possibly  be  planted  In 
time  to  meet  the  current  deadline  of 
June  20th:  and 

"Whereas,  failure  to  extend  the  deadline 
for  applying  for  federal  crop  ln$iu°ance  to 
those  Louisiana  farmers  whose  lands  are  In- 
undated would  be  extremely  unfair  since 
such  flooding  Is  an  act  of  God  completely 
out  of  their  control  and  for  which  they 
should  not  be  denied  the  benefit  of  obtain- 
ing federal  crop  insurance. 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of 
tlie  Legislature  of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  the 
liousc  of  Representatives  thereof  concurring, 
that  tlie  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
hereby  memorialized  to  take  whatever  steps 
within  its  power  to  extend  the  deadline  by 
which  to  apply  for  federal  crop  Insurance  to 


at  least  forty-flve  days  past  the  present 
ucadllue  of  June  20,  1973  for  farmers  In  the 
s'ate  of  Louisiana  whose  farmland  cannot 
be  j-lanted  by  the  current  deadline  because  rf 
Horded  conditions  existing  within  the  state. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  rre- 
sidlng  officers  of  tlie  two  houses  of  the  Con- 
gress and  to  each  member  of  the  Louisiana 
Delegation  In  Congress." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  cf  Ut.-.h.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

"H.J.R.  No.  26 
"A  joint  resolution  of  the  40th  Legislature  of 

the  State  of  Utah,  requesting  the  Congress 

of  the  United  States  to  pass  legislation  to 

return    to   the    States   a    portion    of    the 

Federal    user    charges    flowing    Into    the 

avlatlcn  trust  fund 

"Be  it  resolved  bp  Uie  Legislature  oj  the 
Stutcof  Utah: 

"Whereas,  the  federal  government  has  a 
vital  Interest  in  the  development  of  a 
national  air  transpcrtatlon  rystmi  and  to  thtj 
end  has  concentrated  Its  efforts  In  airpzrt 
development  In  the  major  metropolitan 
areas  cf  our  nation,  which  airports  serve 
the  national  and  International  traveler; 

"Whereas,  state  government  has  a  major 
rcspcnsibiUty  for  developing  a  state  system 
of  multi-sized  airports  which  will  comple- 
ment and  Include  tiie  national  system  and 
bring  air  service  to  all  citizens  of  cur  nation; 

"Whereas,  the  federal  government  has 
levied  user  taxes  of  such  magnitude  on  the 
aviation  public  as  to  preempt  the  field  In 
taxation;  and 

"Whereas,  the  national  policy  has  been 
established  as  being  one  to  encourage  the 
development  of  the  small  cities  and  towns  of 
this  nation  and  to  avoid  the  problems 
associated  with  continued  urban  concen- 
tration. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  tlie 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah  that  Con- 
gress is  requested  to  find  the  proper  avenue 
and  pass  the  necessary  legislation  to  assure 
that  the  funds  amassed  by  aviation  user 
taxes  on  the  federal  level  be  returned  In  part 
to  the  state  on  an  equitable  and  propor- 
tionate basis  so  as  to  allow  the  states  them- 
selves to  provide  and  maintain  their  share 
of  the  total  air  l.ranspartatlon  system. 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  cf  Utah  send  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  and  to  each  Sena- 
tor and  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Utah." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  State  Librar- 
ians and  other  representatives  of  the  Thir- 
teen Original  Colonies,  held  In  Philadelphia, 
praying  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
establish  a  program  for  preserving  and 
making  accessible  documentary  resources 
throughout  the  Nation.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Montana 
Young  Republicans.  In  support  of  the 
President.  Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Republican 
State  Convention  of  the  RepubUcan  Party 
of  Virginia,  expressing  appreciation  for  the 
dedicated  service  to  the  nnUon  by  Spiro  T. 
Agnev.  Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MCCLEIX.AN,  from  the  Cammltte* 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  II.  A  biU  to  grant  the  consent  of  Um 
United  States  to  the  Arkansas  River  Basin 
compact,  Arkansas -Oklahoma  (Rept.  No.  »3- 
227).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  with  Inotructlon  to  report  within 
10  days. 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. I  report  favorably  without  amend- 
ment, S.  11,  the  Arkansas  River  Basin 
compact,  Arkansas-Oklahoma. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
now  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  for  a  period  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  days. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

By  Mr.  CLARK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Worics,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  5857.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Visitor  Center  Facilities  Act  of  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-228). 

By  Mr.  FXJLBRIQHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  1636.  A  bill  to  amend  the  International 
Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972  (Rept.  No.  93- 
229). 

INTRODUCTION      OP      BILLS      AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  2017.  A  bill  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park  in  the  State 
of  Arizona,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHILES: 
8. 2018.  A  bill  to  increase  the  amount  of 
compensation  an  individual  receiving  dis- 
ability insurance  beneflXs  tinder  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  «pay  earn.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Flnimce. 

By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  2019.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Julio 
Hernandez  Guerrero,  Lydla  Rodriguez  de  Her- 
nandez, and  children,  Daniel,  Martha,  Rl- 
cardo,  David,  Anna,  Martin,  Marcela,  Sara, 
and  Olga.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  2020.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Social  and  Economic  Statistics 
Administration,  Department  of  Commerce,  be 
Bubject  to  Senate  confirmation,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
S.  2021.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  role  of  cer- 
tain State  and  local  agencies  in  assuming 
the  responsibility  for  carrying  out  low-  and 
moderate-Income  housing  programs,  to  af- 
firm the  continuing  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  carrying  out  such 
programs,  to  facilitate  the  interim  operation 
of  such  programs  by  those  State  and  local 
agencies,  to  provide  for  the  resumption  of 
the  operation  of  such  programs  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  an  expeditious  manner, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
8.  2022.  A  bill  to  provide  Increased  employ- 
ment opportunity  by  executive  agencies  of 
the  United  States  Government  for  persons 
unable  to  work  standard  working  hours,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
S.  2023.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1819  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  make 
loans  under  certain  circumstances  to  veter- 
ans for  the  acquisition  of  lots  on  which  to 
place  mobile  homes  owned  by  such  veterans. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jackson  ) : 
8.  2024.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency  pub- 
lic service  employment  for  unemployed  In- 


dian Americans  living  on  reservations,  to 
assist  in  providing  needed  public  services  to 
preserve  Indian  customs  and  Identity  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Btro)  : 
S.J.  Res.  126.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  annually 
a  proclamation  designating  the  fourth  Sun- 
day In  May  of  each  year  as  "Grandparents 
Day."  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CHILES: 

S.  2018.  A  bill  to  increase  the  amount 
of  compensatior  an  individual  receiving 
disability  insurance  benefits  under  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  may  earn. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  this  body  to  the 
plight  of  the  handicapped  American,  the 
disabled  who  are  receiving  compensation 
under  our  social  security  system,  and 
who  have  been  singled  out  for  a  rather 
unusual  and  discriminatory  application 
of  our  social  security  regtilations.  I  am 
referring  to  the  way  the  law  is  admin- 
istered so  that  an  individual's  disability 
status  is  jeopardized  if  he  earns  between 
$90  and  $140  per  month  and  is  removed 
if  his  earnings  exceed  the  latter  figure. 
The  basis  of  this  regulation  Is  the  way 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  interpreted  and  applied  the 
law  which  says  that  the  disabled  by  def- 
inition are  unable  to  perform  "substan- 
tial gainful  work." 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  first  to  remove  the  amount 
between  $90  and  $140  from  consideration 
as  far  as  interpreting  the  word  ".sub- 
stantial" is  concerned  and  to  allow  the 
disabled  the  possibility  of  up  to  $140  per 
month  in  earnings  so  long  as  the  nature 
of  the  work  performed  is  not  inconsistent 
with  his  disability.  Second,  to  provide 
flexibility  in  defining  what  we  mean  by 
"substantial"  work.  Certainly,  what  was 
substantial  back  in  1932  is  hardly  that 
today,  and  what  was  in  1969  may  not  be 
in  1972  or  1975.  Therefore,  I  would  pro- 
pose to  tie  the  maximum  earnings  al- 
lowable to  the  same  exemption  we  allow 
retired  persons  imder  the  social  security 
law.  Today  it  would  to  $2,100  per  year, 
but  it  would  be  more,  depending  upon 
what  happens  in  the  Congiess  this  year 
to  pending  welfare  reform  legislation. 

Aside  from  the  foregoing,  this  bill, 
which  I  introduced  last  year  as  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  1,  would  remove  an 
aspect  of  the  law  which  discriminates 
between  the  retired  and  disabled  person. 
For  example,  if  a  61-year-old  disabled 
person  earns  more  than  $90  per  month, 
his  earnings  prompt  a  reconsideration  of 
his  status  and  might  well  vmder  the  cir- 
cumstances be  considered  "substantial." 
One  year  later  he  may  "retire"  imder 
reduced  pension  and  earn  up  to  $140  per 
month  with  no  questions  asked,  or  pos- 
sibly more  if  the  exemption  is  raised 
this  year. 

In  other  words,  we  have  established  a 
more  flexible  monetary  standard  for  de- 
termining full  retirement  than  we  have 
for  determining  full  disability.  We  are 
encouraging  retired  persons  to  supple- 
ment their  social  security  Incomes  with- 


out jeopardizing  their  retired  status 
while  we  penalize  the  disabled  who  are  by 
definition  younger  and,  therefore,  more 
encumbered  with  financial  responsibil- 
ities and  obligations  and  thus  in  greater 
need.  Of  course,  the  disabled  veteran  has 
no  such  restrictions  of  any  kind. 

I  think  it  is  fundamental  to  the  human 
spirit  to  make  use  of  oneself,  to  find  use- 
ful, remunerative  things  to  do,  no  matter 
what  the  handicap,  no  matter  what  the 
limitation.  Was  Helen  Keller  disabled? 
Did  she  in  her  lifetime  rise  above  her 
disability  to  find  "substantial  gainful 
work?"  Do  not  some  of  the  1.6  million 
disabled  persons  receiving  an  average 
monthly  income  of  $145  today  aspire  to 
some  useful  activity,  if  we  did  not  in- 
terpret the  law  in  such  a  narrow  sense 
that  they  are  effectively  denied  the 
chance?  I  am  not  Insisting  that  the  dis- 
abled beneficiaries  be  allowed  to  earn 
exorbitant  extra  incomes  which  would 
render  the  concept  of  disability  compen- 
sation meaningless.  What  I  propose  is  a 
system  that  permits  some  meaningful, 
useful,  remunerative  activity  if  the  spirit 
and  flesh  are  somehow  willing,  even  if 
medical  determinations  have  indicated 
that  they  should  not  be. 

I  am  simply  proposing  that  we  allow 
the  handicapped  the  same  exemption  we 
allow  our  retired  citizens  insofar  as  extra 
earnings  are  concerned.  This  would  not 
swell  the  disability  rolls:  It  would  net 
entail  any  substantial,  if  any,  increase  in 
allocations.  It  would  provide  balance  and 
equity  in  the  treatment  we  provide  our 
disabled  citizens  on  the  one  hand  and 
our  older  citizens  on  the  other:  It  would 
lend  a  quality  of  dignity  to  our  concept 
of  the  disabled  person:  and  it  would  for 
those  who  can  muster  the  effort,  provide 
a  means  to  supplement  to  a  very  modest 
degree  the  meager  income  that  Is  already 
well  below  the  minimum  standard  for 
poverty  in  this  country.  An  average  of 
$1,752  per  annum  which  the  disabled 
receive  is  hardly  exorbitant:  add  to 
this  now  the  exemption  we  provide  them 
automatically  when  they  "retire"  and  we 
come  up  with  the  "outrageous"  sum  of 
$3,432  per  annum  at  the  maximum,  as- 
suming, of  course,  they  have  the  steady 
physical  capacity  to  earn  the  extra 
$2,100. 

Allow  me  to  end  my  remarks  by  read- 
ing to  you  from  a  letter  sent  to  me  by 
the  handicapped  adults  of  Tampa,  Flor- 
ida's third  largest  city: 

There  are  many  young  adults  and  middle- 
aged  people  physically  handicapped  from 
birth,  childhood,  or  later  In  life  who  receive 
welfare  or  social  security.  Many  of  these 
people  are  capable  of  a  certain  amount  of 
work.  However,  our  earning  capacity  is 
limited  because  of  our  handicaps,  thus  pre- 
venting us  from  making  enough  money  to 
live  on.  We  feel  that  we  should  be  allowed 
to  work  and  continue  to  draw  social  security. 
This  would  be  in  line  with  a  privilege  ac- 
corded the  elderly,  who  are  allowed  to  earn 
up  to  $1,600  a  year.  We  feel  that  handicapped 
young  people,  who  desire  a  more  active  life 
and  can  make  a  contribution  to  our  society 
are  entitled  to  the  same  privilege. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  all  my  bill  is  de- 
signed to  accomplish — to  accord  them 
tliat  same  privilege. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
proposal  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
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ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2018 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bspresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  223  (d)  (4)  of  the  Soelal  Security  Act 
l3  amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after 
the  first  sentence  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Under  such  criteria,  an  Individual 
who  Is  engaged  in  any  gainful  activity  shall 
not,  solely  by  reason  of  his  earnings  from 
such  activity,  be  regarded  as  being  able  to 
engage  in  any  substantial  gainful  activity, 
unless  such  individual  Is  compensated  for 
such  activity  at  a  monthly  rate  ( or  any  equiv- 
alent rate  if  such  individual  is  compensated 
on  a  dally,  weekly,  or  other  basis)  which  is 
not  in  excess  cf  the  dcUar  amount  specified 
in  section  203(f)(1)(E)  or,  if  greater,  the 
'exempt  amount",  as  that  term  is  used  In  sec- 
tion 203(f))." 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu:aticn,  and 
Welfare  sh.ill  revise  the  regulations  author- 
ized to  be  promulgated  by  him  under  section 
223(d)(4)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as 
to  conform  such  regulations  to  the  require- 
ments Imposed  by  the  amendment  made  by 
paragraph  (1),  and  such  regulations,  as  so 
revised,  shall  become  applicable  not  later 
than  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which 
begins  more  than  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  2020.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Social  and  Economic 
Statistics  Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce,  be  subject  to  Senate  confir- 
mation, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and 
Civil  Service. 

BH-L  TO  REQUIRE  CONFntMATION  OF  THE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  STATISTICS 
ADMINI3TR.^TION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  require  that 
the  Administrator  of  the  Social  and  Eco- 
nomic Statistics  Administration  (SESA) 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

IN   CHARGE    OF    SENSITIVE   FI0U8ES 

First  of  ell,  this  is  a  very  important 
post.  At  least  16  of  the  major  monthly 
economic  indicators  are  preparec'  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  this 
agency.  These  include  the  Nation's  In- 
come, Expenditure  and  Saving  Accounts; 
the  Gross  National  Product;  Sources  of 
Personal  Income;  National  Income;  Dis- 
position of  Personal  Income;  Corporate 
Profits;  Gross  Private  Domestic  Invest- 
ment; New  Plant  and  Equipment  Ex- 
penditures; New  Construction;  New 
Housing  Starts;  Business  Sales  and  In- 
ventories; Manufacturer's  Shipments,  In- 
ventories and  New  Orders;  Merchandise 
Exports  and  Imports ;  the  U.S.  Balances 
on  Goods,  Services,  and  Transfers;  the 
U.S.  Overall  Balances  on  International 
Transactions;  and  the  Federal  Sector  of 
the  National  Income  Accounts. 

These  are  among  the  most  important 
and  sensitive  statistics  the  Government 
produces.  They  are  equaled  in  impor- 
tance only  by  the  unemployment  figures 
and  the  Consumer  and  Wholesale  Price 
Indexes. 

SUBORDINATE   AT   CENSUS   fiVREAU   REQUIRES 
CONFinMATION 

In  addition,  the  Administrator  of  SESA 
has  under  him  the  Census  Bureau  whose 
Director  must  be  conflnned  by  the  Sen- 
ate. This  anomaly  should  be  corrected. 


UNQUALIFIED     NOMINEES 

Both  Mr.  Edward  Failor  who  is  now 
serving  as  head  of  SESA  and  Mr.  Vincent 
Barabba,  who  has  been  nominated  to 
head  the  Census  Bureau,  are  unqualified 
to  head  these  agencies. 

Mr.  Failor  has  no  professional  statis- 
tical background  whatsoever.  He  comes 
to  the  position  directly  from  CREEP — 
Committee  To  Reelsct  the  President. 
Prior  to  that  he  was  Chief  of  the  Office 
of  Assessment  and  Compliance  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  where  his  stewardship 
received  a  stinging  rebuke  in  a  General 
Accounting  Office  report.  His  other 
qurlifications  include  a  position  as  legis- 
lative lobbyist  for  the  Association  of  Coin 
Operated  Laundries  in  Iowa. 

Mr.  Barabba  also  comes  from  a  poli- 
tic ."1  background  having  been  involved  in 
polling  for  the  President  in  the  recent 
campaign.  Until  very  recently  he  has  not 
even  been  a  member  of  any  of  the  pro- 
fessional groups  involved  in  the  statis- 
tical world. 

BLS     HEAD     CONFIRMED 

The  only  statistical  position  in  the 
Government  of  comparable  or  superior 
importance  to  the  head  of  SESA  is  that 
of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  He  puts  out  the  month- 
ly figures  on  unemployment  and  the 
wholesale  and  consumer  price  indexes. 

That  position  is  for  a  4-yenr  term  and 
is  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  SESA's  head 
should  also  be  confirmed. 

RELIABILITY    AND    CREDIPILITy    OF    GOVERNMENT 
STATISTICS 

But  far  more  important  is  the  question 
of  the  reliability  and  credibility  of  the 
Governments  statistics.  A  series  of  re- 
cent events  has  threatened  public  con- 
fidence in  the  Governments  figures. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  now  a  credibil- 
ity gap  with  respect  to  the  management 
of  Government  statistics.  Here  is  why. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  on  or- 
ders of  the  White  House,  stopped  its 
monthly  press  conferences  by  its  profes- 
sional staff.  It  did  this  immediately  fol- 
1  awing  an  interpretation  of  the  unem- 
ployment figures  by  its  professional  staff 
which  contradicted  the  optimistic  and 
political  interpretation  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

Instead  of  a  press  conference  by  pro- 
fessionals, regular  political  comment  by 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the 
head  of  HUD,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury',  and  others  was  substituted. 

They  gagged  the  professionals  and 
substituted  highly  partisan  political  com- 
ment and  interpretation  of  the  monthly 
figures. 

Next,  a  number  of  the  professionals  at 
the  BLS  were  reorganized  out  of  their 
jobs. 

Then  the  head  of  BLS.  Geoffrey  Moore, 
was  fired.  Dr.  Moore  was  a  highly  com- 
petent professional  who  was  both  loyal 
to  the  administration  and  loyal  to  his 
professional  etliics.  Yet,  he  was  fired. 

Meanwhile,  statistical  series  which 
were  impalatable  to  the  administration 
v.ere  discontinued.  At  no  time  did  they 
"cock"  the  figures  but  they  did  put  gross 
political  interpretations  on  them  and 
they  did  stop  issuing  figures  which  were 
embarrassing. 

Now  the  President  has  appointed  two 


miqualifier"  political  hacks  to  head  SESA 
and  to  head  the  Census  Bureau. 

OPENING    THE    DOOR    TO    ABUSE 

If  we  allow  these  nonprofessional  and 
unqualified  men  to  head  two  of  our 
key  statistical  agencies,  we  are  opening 
the  door  to  potentially  great  abuse.  That 
is  why  I  am  introducing  this  bill  to  re- 
quire that  Mr.  Failor  be  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  if  he  is  to  continue  to  head 
SESA  and  that  is  why  I  am  opposing  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Vincent  Barabba  to 
head  the  Census  Bureau  at  a  confirma- 
tion hearing  tomorrow. 

Consider  the  following  possibilities  for 
abuse  of  our  statistics  if  men  like  Messrs. 
Fciilor  and  Barabba  head  our  most  im- 
portant statistical  units. 

SCCN.\RIO    FOR    ABUSE 

Here  is  the  scenario  for  abuse. 

Without  resort  to  burglary,  bugging, 
breaking  and  entering,  or  other  crimi'-al 
acts,  the  statistics  on  unemployment, 
prices  and  other  matters  vitally  affecting 
the  economy  and  political  and  public 
oi:inion,  could  be  "cooked"  or  "doctored" 
on  the  eve  of  a  close  election. 

Incredible?  Fantastic?  Equity  Fund- 
ing fabricated  hmidreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  phoney  insurance  policies 
through  computer  manipulation.  Men  at 
the  highest  levels  of  government  are  now 
deeply  involved  in  criminal  acts  com- 
mitted for  the  purpose  of  winning  an 
election. 

But  jisgering  the  figures  could  be  done 
without  resorting  to  crime.  While  it  Is 
a  crime  for  citizen.s  to  give  false  informa- 
tion to  the  Government,  it  is  not  yet  a 
Clime  for  the  Government  to  give  false 
information  to  its  citizens.  An  election 
could  be  influenced  or  rigged  withontjre- 
sorting  to  criminal  acts  merely  by  manip- 
ulating the  ciucial  figures.  The  tempta- 
tions are  even  greater  than  resorting  to 
crimes. 

Men  of  hi.'^h  professional  qualifications 
are  far  more-likely  to  resist  "cooking"  the 
key  figures  than  those  with  no  profes- 
sional background.  The  former  have  their 
professional  pride  and  the  esteem  of  their 
peers  to  offset  the  pressures  from  polit- 
ical superiors. 

But  what  happens  if  the  political  ap- 
pointees are  put  in  the  professional  jobs? 
What  if  their  basic  experience  is  that 
of  regional  director  of  a  Presidential 
campaign,  an  an  official  of  CREEP  writ- 
ing partisan  speeches,  or  as  a  political 
lobbyist  for  narrow  economic  interest,  as 
is  the  case  with  Edward  D.  Failor  who 
now  heads  SESA  without  confirmation 
by  the  Senate. 

Will  men  of  this  kind  have  the  forti- 
tude to  stand  up  to  the  preelection  pres- 
sures to  politicize  the  figures  when  their 
careers  have  been  built  by  trying  to  win 
elections?  Will  they  hold  fast  or  wir  they 
go  along  witli  the  pressures  as  "team 
players?" 

This  is  why  the  head  of  SESA  should 
not  be  a  political  appointee  and  why  I 
am  introducing  this  bill  so  that  after  ts 
pas;;age  he  cannot  serve  without  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  This  is 
why  the  nomination  of  Vincent  Barabba 
as  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus should  be  rejected. 

I  send  the  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3020 

fie  it  enacted  X>y  the  Senate  and  Home 
0/  Bepresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  effec- 
tive on  the  day  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Social  and  Economic  Statistics  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Commerce,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
•dvlce  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  no  In- 
dividual shall  hold  such  position  from  that 
date  unless  he  has  been  so  appointed. 

Sec.  2.  Section  5315  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  folllo^v'tng: 

"(98)  Administrator  of  the  Social  and  Eco- 
nomic Statistics  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce." 


By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

S.  2021.  A  biU  to  recognize  the  role 
of  certain  State  and  local  agencies  In 
assuming  the  responsibility  for  carrying 
out  low  and  moderate  income  housing 
programs,  to  afiQrm  the  continuing  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Government 
In  carrying  out  such  programs,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  interim  operation  of  such 
programs  by  those  State  and  local  agen- 
cies, to  provide  for  the  resumption  of  the 
operation  of  such  programs  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  an  expeditious  man- 
ner, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banlcing,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  direct  the 
Federal  Government  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  funding  low  and  moder- 
ate income  housing  programs  which 
State  and  local  agencies  have  taken  over 
during  the  period  of  the  moratorium  on 
federally-subsidized  housing  programs, 
at  such  time  as  the  moratorium  Is  lifted. 

I  have  on  a  number  of  occasions  ex- 
pressed my  opposition  to  the  moratorium 
which  the  President  has  placed  on  hous- 
ing programs  to  aid  low  and  moderate 
income  families.  First,  the  moratorium  is 
an  obvious  violation  of  the  1968  Housing 
Act.  In  fact,  Its  effect  Is  an  obvious  vio- 
lation of  the  1968  Housing  Act.  In  fact, 
its  effect  is  to  selectively  repeal  provi- 
sions of  that  act  for  a  period  of  time, 
probably  18  months.  This  Is  an  Illegal 
usurpation  of  legislative  powers  by  the 
Executive.  Second,  the  moratorium  has 
caused  and  will  continue  to  cause  a  great 
deal  of  hardship  to  those  groups  In  otir 
society  and  those  areas  of  the  country 
which  are  most  in  need  of  government 
assistance  to  provide  decent  housing. 

My  own  State  of  Maine,  for  example, 
is  greatly  affected  by  the  moratorium. 
Estimates  are  that  over  50  percent  of 
Maine's  family  housing  demands  can 
only  be  filled  by  subsidized  housing.  An 
inadequate  supply  of  standard  housing, 
coupled  with  a  per  capita  income  figure 
substantially  below  the  national  aver- 
age, malte  Maine  dependent  on  federally 
subsidized  housing  programs  to  meet  the 
needs  of  its  population.  And  up  to  the 
time  of  the  moratorium,  there  had  been 
increasingly  successful  use  of  the  various 
Federal  programs — section  235,  section 
236,  section  23,  and  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration programs — to  provide  hous- 
ing for  lower  Income  families. 

Now  that  source  of  assistance  has  been 


cut  off.  Evidence  compiled  by  State  ofiQ- 
clals  suggests  that  the  consequences  of 
the  moratorium,  particularly  if  It  Is  con- 
tinued for  the  full  18  months  suggested 
by  the  administration,  could  be  disas- 
trous. Owing  to  the  short  building  season 
imposed  by  Maine's  severe  climate,  an  18- 
month  moratorium  means  in  effect  the 
loss  of  2  years  worth  of  new  construction. 
Furthermore,  this  could  well  result  In 
bankruptcy  for  some  of  the  smaller  con- 
struction firms  which  have  been  estab- 
lished in  recent  years — firms  which  not 
only  provide  needed  housing  but  also 
furnish  good  employment  opportunities 
in  a  area  where  tmemployment  runs  far 
above  the  national  average.  I  am  sure 
that  other  States  face  problems  similar 
to  those  which  Maine  is  encountering  in 
face  of  the  moratorium  on  federally  sub- 
sidized housing  programs. 

The  Maine  State  Legislature  Is  cur- 
rently considering  legislation  to  author- 
ize the  Maine  State  Housing  Authority 
to  subsidize  certain  housing  programs 
previously  funded  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  undertaking  these  obUga- 
tions,  the  State  Housing  Authority  will 
require  that  programs  funded  meet  the 
same  standards  as  those  set  under  the 
Federal  programs  as  well  as  achieve  the 
same  piu-poses.  I  am  certain  that  other 
State  governments  are  also  considering 
measures  to  enable  them  to  step  into  the 
breach  and  assume  responsibilities  here- 
tofore shouldered  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  order  to  continue  benefits  to 
their  needy  citizens. 

I  applaud  such  efforts  by  State  govern- 
ments, and  I  feel  they  should  be  recog- 
nized at  the  Federal  level.  Furthermore, 
I  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  recognize  that  It  has  a  continu- 
ing obUgation.  under  the  1968  Housing 
Act,  to  support  programs  of  this  nature, 
and  to  f  imd  them  when  the  moratorium 
is  lifted. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  de- 
signed to  recognize  efforts  by  State  and 
local  government  agencies  to  imdertake 
the  operation  of  low  and  moderate  in- 
come housing  programs  during  the  mora- 
torium, to  afiBrm  the  continuing  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government  in  this 
area,  and  to  direct  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  take  over  funding  of  subsidized 
housing  programs  which  the  States  have 
initiated  when  the  moratorium  is  ended. 

Specifically,  the  bill  provides  that  at 
such  time  as  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  enters  into  new 
conti'acts  luider  the  various  low  and  mod- 
erate income  housing  programs,  he  shall 
enter  into  contracts  to  provide  assistance 
payments  or  contributions  with  respect 
to  dwelling  units  or  projects  which,  prior 
to  such  time — first,  were  operated  with 
subsidies  or  other  similar  assistance  from 
State  agencies  or  units  of  local  govern- 
ment; and  second,  were  operated  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  maimer  and  for  sub- 
stantially the  same  purposes  as  Federal 
activities  In  this  area.  In  addition.  It 
makes  similar  provision  for  the  takeover 
of  funding  for  subsidized  housing  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

These  provisions  shall  apply  to  pro- 
grams similar  to  those  coming  imder 
section  235  or  236  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act,  section  312  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1964,  section  23  of  th?  U.S.  Housing 


Act  of  1937,  section  521  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  or  under  any  provisions  of 
law  which  may  be  enacted  under  new 
legislation  to  provide  housing  for  siib- 
stantially  the  same  piuposes. 

In  another  section  of  the  bill,  the  Sec- 
retary of  HUD  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  are  directed  to  establish 
plans  and  procedures  to  assure  the 
prompt,  efficient,  and  orderly  resumption 
of  Federal  fxmding  o'  low  and  moderate 
income  housing  programs.  In  addition, 
they  are  authorized  to  furnish  technical 
assistance  and  training  to  State  and  local 
agencies  to  assist  them  in  carrying  out 
the  programs  they  undertake  during  the 
period  of  the  moratorium. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  recognize  its 
continuing  obligation  to  provide  housing 
for  our  low-income  citizens  and  to 
achieve  the  National  housing  goal.  State 
and  local  governments  which  step  into 
the  breach  during  the  period  of  the  mora- 
torium should  be  recognized  for  their 
efforts  and  relieved  of  the  financial  obli- 
gations which  they  have  assumed,  which 
are  rightly  those  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, when  the  Federal  Government  is 
in  a  position  to  resume  these  obligations. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will  ac- 
complish this  purpose. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
complete  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  2021 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

FINDINGS 

Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

( 1 )  the  achievement  of  the  national  hous- 
ing goal,  as  set  forth  in  section  2  of  the  Hoiis- 
ing  Act  of  1949,  of  ''a  decent  home  and  a  suit- 
able living  environment  for  every  American 
family"  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Cktvernment; 

(2)  recent  budgetary  and  economic  ac- 
tions and  conditions  have  temporarUy  re- 
duced the  extent  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's efforts  toward  achieving  such  goal; 

(3)  agencies  and  officials  of  several  States 
have  undertaken,  during  the  period  of  re- 
duced Federal  efforts,  to  perform  the  Fed- 
eral role  by  operating  programs  to  provide 
bousing  for  families  of  low  and  moderate 
Income; 

(4)  this  extraordinary  effort  by  such  State 
agencies  and  officials  should  be  encouraged 
and  assisted  by  the  Federal  Government; 

(5)  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture wlU  assume  financial  responsibility  for 
the  Interim  programs,  but  in  the  meantime, 
such  Secretaries  should  be  authorized  (A) 
to  assist  State  agencies  and  officials  in  ad- 
ministering such  programs  during  the  pe- 
riod of  reduced  Federal  efforts,  and  (B)  to 
establish  plans  and  procedures  for  the 
prompt,  efficient  and  orderly  resumption  of 
the  Federal  Government's  efforts  toward 
achieving  the  national  bousing  goal. 

KEStrMPTION    or    rEOEBAL    kOLK 

Sec.  2.  (a)  At  such  time  as  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  enters 
into  new  contracts  under  the  provisions  of 
section  235  or  236  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.  section  312  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964, 
or  section  23  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937,  he  shall  enter  into  contracts  to 
provide  assistance  payments  or  contributions 
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with  respect  to  dwelling  units  or  projects 
which,  prior  to  such  time — 

( 1 )  were  operated  with  subsidies  or  other 
fimilar  assistance  from  State  agencies  or 
uKlts  of  local  government;  and 

(2)  were  operated  in  substantially  the 
.  -me  manner  and  for  substantially  the  same 
inirposes  as  dwelling  units  or  projects  subject 
'.)  such  provisions. 

1  e  amount  of  any  assistance  payment  or 
coutribution  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
an  amount  which  would  be  payable  if  the 
dwelling  unit  or  project  were  subject  to  any 
.such  provision,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Any  sums  available  for  assistance  pay- 
ments or  contributions  under  any  such  pro- 
vision shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection.  Payments  or  contributions 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  made  to  the 
appropriate  State  agency  or  unit  of  local 
government. 

(b)  At  such  time  as  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture enters  into  new  loan  agreements 
upon  which  the  interest  is  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  521 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  he  shall  enter 
into  contracts  to  make  assistance  payments 
with  respect  to  dwelling  units  or  projects 
which,  prior  to  such  time — 

(1)  were  operated  with  subsidies  or  other 
similar  assistance  from  State  agencies  or 
units  of  local  government;  and 

(2)  were  operated  in  substantially  the 
same  manner  and  for  substantially  the  same 
purposes  as  dwelling  units  or  projects  with 
respect  to  which  the  interest  rate  is  deter- 
mined under  such  provisions. 

The  amount  of  any  assistance  payment 
imder  this  subsection  shall  be  determined  as 
the  difference  between  (A)  the  market  rate 
of  interest  on  the  loan  with  respect  to  which 
the  payment  is  made,  and  (B)  the  rate  of 
interest  such  loan  would  bear  if  such  loan 
were  subject  to  section  521  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949.  Assistance  payments  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  made  from  the  Rural 
Housing  Insurance  Fund,  and  such  fund  shall 
be  reimbursed  by  annual  appropriations  in  an 
amount  equal  to  such  payments.  Payments 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  made  to  the 
appropriate  State  agency  or  unit  of  local 
government. 

TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE   AND    PROCEDURES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  are  authorized  to  furnish  tech- 
nical assistance  and  training  to  State  and 
local  agencies  and  officials  to  assist  them  in 
carrying  out  programs  to  provide  low  and 
moderate  Income  housing  which  serve  sub- 
stantially the  same  purposes  as  programs  car- 
ried out  under  sections  235  and  236  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  section  23  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  and  sec- 
tion 521  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture are  directed  to  establish  plans  and  pro- 
cedures to  assure  the  prompt,  efficient  and 
orderly  resumption  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's efforts  toward  achieving  the  national 
housing  goal,  as  described  in  section  2  (a) 
and  (b). 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  each  ;-eport  to  the  Congress  from 
time  to  time,  but  at  least  once  each  year  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  reduced  Federal  boiising 
effort,  on  their  respective  activities  luider 
thU  Act. 


By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
S.  2022.  A  bill  to  provide  increased  em- 
j.'.jynent  opportunity  by  Executive 
Agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government  for 
persons  imable  to  work  standard  working 
hours,  and  for  o*her  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU 
Service. 


FLEXIBLE    HOURS    EMPLOYMENT    ACT 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  which  would 
make  possible  more  fulfilling  working 
and  family  lives  for  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans and  help  end  the  discrimination, 
particularly  against  women  with  chil- 
dren, imposed  t>y  the  basic  pattern  of 
working  hours  in  our  society. 

This  bill  would  Listitutionalize  the 
rriictice  of  providing  flexible  hours  em- 
ployment opportimities  in  the  Federal 
Civil  Service.  As  these  flexible  hours  per- 
sonnel practices  are  developed,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  hopefully  would  serve 
as  a  model  to  be  emulated  by  private  and 
other  public  employers. 

The  prime  beneficiaries  would  be 
working  parents,  particularly  working 
mothers,  ana  other  men  and  women  ap- 
proaching retirement  age  who  want  to 
end  full-time  work  gradually,  rather 
than  with  abrupt  retirement,  and  who 
still  have  much  to  contribute. 

Also  benefiting  would  be  those  pur- 
suing educations,  from  the  high  school 
throuh  the  graduate  and  professional 
school  levels. 

.  Over  the  lonL  run,  as  fiexlble  work 
scheduling  becomes  institutionalized  in 
our  society,  I  believe  it  would  enhance 
the  quality  of  the  working  and  family 
lives  for  coimtle.s  citizens. 

The  legislation  provides  that,  wherever 
feasible  and  after  a  5-year  phase-in 
period,  10  percent  of  all  positions  at  all 
levels  of  Federal  civil  service  shall  be 
made  available  on  a  "flexible  hours" 
basis  for  people  who  either  cannot  work 
or  do  not  desire  to  work  full  time.  A 
"flexible  hours"  job  is  one  which  pro- 
vides a  permanent,  responsible  position 
with  standard  civil  service  protections 
and  prorated  fringe  benefits,  but  which 
allows  people  to  work  hours  consistent 
with  their  parental  responsibilities,  phy- 
sical limitations,  or  educational  require- 
ments. 

The  flexible  hours  concept  has  been 
successfully  used  by  Federal  agencies  in 
the  past.  Unfortunately,  these  efforts 
were  small  in  scale  and  administered 
strictly  for  the  convenience  of  the  agen- 
cies involved.  Some  local  governments 
have  provided  flexible  hours  scheduling 
with  great  success  in  such  diverse  areas  as 
education  and  welfare  administration. 
Many  employers  in  the  private  sector 
have  discovered  that  structuring  work- 
ing hours  to  meet  certain  special  needs 
of  their  employees  has  resulted  in  bene- 
fits to  both  themselves  and  their  staffs. 

Mr.  President,  flexible  hours  employ- 
ment alone  will  not  produce  fulfilling 
work  for  all  citizens.  It  is  clearly,  how- 
ever, a  constructive  first  step  toward 
improving  the  quality  of  our  working 
and  famDy  lives.  A  copy  of  the  "Flexible 
Hours  Employment  Act"  and  a  section- 
by-section  analysis  follow  immediately.  I 
hope,  Mr.  President,  that  this  legisla- 
tion can  receive  reasonably  early  and 
favorable  committee  consideration.  I  be- 
lieve it  represents  a  great  opportunity 
for  the  Congress  to  make  an  important 
contribution  toward  working  meaning- 
ful lives  for  many  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  section-by-section  analysis 


and  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
tl^e  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  2022 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Ucpresentaiives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Flexible  Hours  Em- 
ployment Act". 

SECTION  1.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term — 

( 1 )  "Executive  Agency"  means  an  Execu- 
tive department,  a  Government  corpora- 
tion, and  an  independent  establishment,  in- 
cliidlng    the    United    States    Postal    Service; 

(2)  "flexible  hours  employment"  means 
part-time  employment,  as  for  example.  4 
hours  per  work  day  or,  1,  2.  3  or  4  days  per 
work  week,  and  includes  such  other  arrange- 
ments as  the  Secretary  establishes  consist- 
ent with  the  policy  set  forth  in  section  2(p.) 
and 

(3)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
Slates  Government  that,  unless  adjudged 
impossible  by  the  Secretary,  at  least  two  per 
centum  of  the  positions  at  each  and  all  levels 
in  all  Executive  Agencies  shall  be  available 
on  a  flexible  hours  employment  basis  for  per- 
sons who  cannot  work  or  do  not  desire  to 
work  full-time  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Not  later  than 
two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  four  per  centum  of  such  positions  shall 
be  available  for  such  persons.  Not  later  than 
three  years  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
six  per  centum  of  such  positions  shall  be 
available  for  such  persons.  Not  later  than 
four  years  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
eight  per  centum  of  such  positions  shall  be 
available  for  such  persons.  Not  later  than 
five  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  ten  per  centum  of  such  positions  shall 
be  available  for  such  persons. 

(b)  Each  Executive  Agency  shall  adopt  and 
maintain  procedures,  continuously  conduct 
activities  and  projects,  and  undertake  such 
other  efforts  as  may  be  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  policy  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  Secretary  shall  promptly  formulate 
and  Implement  and  thereafter  supervise  a 
program  to  assist  Executive  Agencies  in 
carrying  out  such  policy. 

(c)  Each  Executive  Agency  shall  report 
quarterly  to  the  Secretary  on  the  procedures, 
activities,  projects  and  other  efforts  under- 
taken to  carry  out  the  policy  cf  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section.  The  quarterly  reports 
shall  contain  documentation  concerning  the 
extent  to  which  the  employment  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a)  have  been  fulfilled 
and  an  explanation  of  any  Impediments  to 
their  fulfillment  and  of  measures  under- 
taken to  remove  these  impediments. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  report  annually  to 
the  Congress  on  the  procedures,  activities, 
projects  and  other  efforts  undertaken  to 
carry  out  the  policy  of  subsection  (a).  The 
annual  reports  shall  contain  documentation 
concerning  the  extent  to  which  the  em- 
ployment requirements  of  subsection  (a) 
have  been  fulfliled  and  an  explanation  of 
any  Impedhnents  to  their  fulfillment  and  ot 
measures  undertaken  to  remove  these  Im- 
pediments. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
all  his  or  her  functions  relating  to  the  wel- 
fare of  wage  and  salary  earners  through 
the  Employment  St^indards  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  or  any  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Labor  that 
may,  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  be 
charged  with  responsibilities  similar  to  those 
of  the  Employment  Standards  Administra- 
tion, including — 

(1)  the  conduct  of  research  and  experi- 
mentation projects  and  any  other  activities 
designed  to  promote,  in  public  and  private 
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employment,  the  advancement  of  opportuni- 
ties for  persons  who  are  unable  or  who  do 
not  desire  to  work  standard  working  boure; 

(2)  the  promotion  and  supervision  of  pro- 
rn^ms  for  flexible  hours  employment  In  the 
Executive  Agencies;  and 

(3)  the  encouragement  of  adoption  of 
flexible  hours  employment  practices  by  all 
public  and  private  employers. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  all  of 
ihe  functions  of  this  Act  through  the  Em- 
ployment Standards  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  or  any  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  that  may,  after 
ihe  elTective  date  of  this  Act,  be  charged  with 
responsibilities  similar  to  those  of  the  Em- 
ployment Standards  Administration. 

Sec.  4.  No  person  who  is  otherwise  quali- 
fied for  full  time  Federal  employment  shall 
be  required  to  accept  flexible  hour  employ- 
ment as  a  condition  of  new  or  continued 
employment. 

Sxc.  6.  All  persons  employed  In  flexible 
hours  employment  positions  pursuant  to  the 
policy  established  by  section  3(a)  of  this  Act 
shall  receive,  on  a  pro  rata  basis,  all  benefits 
normally  available  to  full-tinoe  employees  of 
all  Elsecutive  Agencies  in  similar  position  or 
grade. 

Sec.  6.  No  Executive  Agency  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  that  agencies  personnel 
ceiling  requirement,  count  any  employee  em- 
ployed on  a  flexible  hours  employment  basis 
other  than  on  a  pro  rata  basis  according  to 
the  percentage  of  hours  such  employee  works 
in  each  40  hour  work  week. 

Sxc.  7.  No  person  employed  as  an  expert 
or  consultant  pursuant  to  section  3109  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  and  no  person  who  la 
employed  for  more  than  20  hours  in  any  40 
hour  work  week  by  any  employer  other  than 
an  Executive  Agency  may  be  counted  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  compliance  with  the 
policy  established  in  section  2(a)  of  this  Act. 

Skc.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Szcttok-by-Section  Analysis 

Section  1  defines  the  terms  "Executive 
Agency",  "Flexible  Hours  Employment"  and 
"Secretary".  "Flexible  Hours  Employment* 
meaiis  part-time  employment  as,  for  example, 
four  hours  per  work  day  or  one,  two,  three, 
or  four  days  per  week  and  other  similar  ar- 
rangements that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds 
to  be  consistent  with  the  basic  policy  aet 
forth  In  Section  2. 

Section  2,  Subsection  (a)  seta  forth  the 
basic  policy  established  by  this  legislation. 
It  requires  that,  unless  adjudged  impossible 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  2  percent  of  the 
positions  at  each  and  all  levels  In  all  Execu- 
tive Agencies  must  be  made  available  on  a 
flexible  hours  employment  basis  within  one 
year  of  the  date  of  enactment.  Two  years 
after  enactment,  4  percent  must  be  so  avail- 
able. Three  years  after  enactment,  6  percent 
must  be  so  available.  Four  years  after  enact- 
ment, 8  percent  must  be  so  available.  Five 
•nd  all  subsequent  years  after  enactment, 
10  percent  must  be  so  available.  These  poel- 
tions  shall  be  made  available  for  persons  who 
canikot  or  do  not  desire  to  work  full  time. 

Subsections  (b),  (c)  and  (d)  establish  re- 
porting procedures  through  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  administers  the  review  and 
oversight  of  the  Implementation  of  Sub.sec- 
tlon  (a)  policy  and  through  which  the  Con- 
gress la  kept  informed  as  to  the  extent  of, 
barriers  to  and  development  of  measures  to 
increase  fulfillment  of  Subeectlon  (a)  policy. 

Section  3  requires  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  promote  expansion  of  flexible  hours  em- 
ployment practices  by  all  public  and  private 
employers. 

Section  4  provides  that  no  person  can  be 
forced,  against  his  or  her  will,  to  accept  flex- 
ible hours  employment  aa  a  condition  of 
new  or  continued  employment.  This  Is  to 
protect  present  full-time  employees  In  the 


ClvU  Service  against  the  possibility  that  they 
might  be  forced  into  changing  their  own 
currently  satisfactory  working  arrangements 
in  order  that  their  employing  agencies  might 
meet  the  policy  goals  stated  earlier. 

Section  5  provides  that  persons  employed 
in  flexible  hours  employment  positions  shall 
receive,  on  a  pro  rata  basis,  all  benefits  nor- 
mally available  to  full-time  employees  work- 
ing in  similar  Federal  positions  or  grades. 

Section  6  requires  that,  when  counting 
employees  for  purposes  of  determining  com- 
pliance with  agencies'  personnel  celling 
limits,  persons  In  flexible  hours  employment 
positions  shall  not  be  counted  on  other  than 
a  pro  rata  basis  according  to  the  percentage 
of  hours  each  person  works  In  each  forty- 
hour  workweek. 

Section  7  says  that  persons  employed  as 
out,side  experts  or  consultants  or  persons  who 
work  more  than  twenty  hours  per  week  out- 
side the  Federal  government  may  not  be 
counted  for  the  purpose  of  determining  com- 
pliance with  the  policy  and  goals  established 
by  this  legislation. 

Section  8  authorizes  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  legislation. 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 

S.  2023.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  1819 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  make  loans  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances to  veterans  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lots  on  which  to  place  mobile 
homes  owned  by  such  veterans.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  would  per- 
mit a  veteran  to  use  his  GI  home  loan 
provisions  to  purchase  a  mobile  home 
lot  with  a  GI  loan  even  if  he  had  pre- 
vously  purchased  a  mobile  home. 

Under  present  provisions  of  section 
1819  which  relate  to  the  purchase  of 
mobile  home  lots,  the  veteran  Is  limited 
to  piuThasing  a  lot  in  combination  with 
the  purchase  of  the  mobile  home;  thus, 
both  must  be  bought  together. 

This  particular  provision  discrim- 
inates against  a  veteran  who  either 
owned  a  mobile  home  upon  entering  the 
service,  or  purchased  one  during  his 
time  of  serving  the  United  States. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  a 
veteran  would  not  be  able  upon  dis- 
charge to  buy  Just  a  lot  on  which  he 
could  place  his  home,  but  he  would  be 
forced  Into  the  situation  of  purchasing 
a  new  mobile  home  at  the  same  time 
he  bought  this  lot. 

Because  of  this  discrimination,  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  which  would  allow 
the  purchase  of  a  mobile  home  lot  by 
a  veteran  who  already  owns  a  mobile 
home. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  r323 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
1819  of  title  88,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "or  the  mobile  home  lot  guaranty  bene- 
fit, or  both,"  Immediately  after  "loan  guar- 
anty benefit"  each  time  it  appears  In  such 
subeectlon;  and  by  striking  out  "mobile 
borne"    Immediately   before    "loan   g-jiran- 


teed"  In  the  second  sentence  of  eucb  subsec- 
tion. 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after 
"(b)": 

(B)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  and  (2) 
as  clauses  (A)  and  (B);  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"(2)  Subject  to  the  limitations  in  subsec- 
tion ,d)  of  this  section,  a  loan  may  be  made 
to  purchase  a  lot  on  "nbicb  to  place  a  mobile 
home  If  the  veteran  already  has  such  a  home. 
Such  a  loan  may  Include  an  amount  sufficient 
to  pay  expenses  reasonably  necessary  for  the 
appropriate  preparation  of  such  a  lot,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to,  the  installation  or 
utility  connections,  sanitary  faculties  and 
paving,  and  the  construction  of  a  suitable 
pad." 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  is 
amended  by  sulkiug  out  the  word  "and"  at 
the  end  of  clause  (1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "or  the  loan  Is  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  lot  on  which 
to  place  a  mobile  home  previously  purchased 
by  the  veteran,  whether  or  not  sucb  mobile 
home  was  purchased  with  a  loan  guaranteed 
or  made  under  this  section  or  purchased  with 
a  loan  guaranteed.  Insured,  or  made  by  an- 
other Federal  agency,  and". 

(4)  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (d)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"In  the  case  of  any  lot  on  which  to  place  a 
mobile  home,  whether  or  not  the  mobile 
home  was  financed  with  assistance  under  this 
section,  and  in  the  case  of  necessary  site 
preparation,  the  loan  amount  for  such  pur- 
poses may  not  exceed  the  reasonable  value 
of  such  lot  or  an  amount  appropriate  to 
cover  the  cost  of  necessary  site  preparation 
or  both,  as  determined  by  the  Administrator." 

(5)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (d)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  clause  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  word  "or";  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  such  paragraph  the  following: 

"(D)  $6,000  for  six  years  and  tblrty-two 
days  In  the  case  of  a  loan  covering  the  pur- 
chase of  an  undeveloped  lot  on  which  to 
place  a  mobile  home  owned  by  the  veteran 
and  such  additional  amount  as  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  to  be  appro- 
priate to  cover  the  cost  of  necessary  site  prep- 
aration; or 

"(E)  $7,500  for  eight  years  and  tblrty-two 
days  m  the  case  of  a  loan  covering  the  pxw- 
chase  of  a  suitably  developed  lot  on  which 
to  place  a  mobile  home  owned  by  the 
veteran." 

(6)  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (e)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  the  loan  is  secured  by  a  first  lien  on 
the  mobile  home  purchased  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  loan  and  on  any  lot  acquired 
or  Improved  with  the  proceeds  of  the  loan;". 

(7)  Subsection  (f)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "and  mobile  home  lot  loans"  immedi- 
ately after  "loans". 

(8)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (1) 
of  such  section  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  sucb  sentence  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the 
following:  "and  no  loan  for  the  purchase 
of  a  lot  on  which  to  place  a  mobile  home 
owned  by  a  veteran  shall  be  guaranteed  un- 
der this  section  unless  tbe  lot  meets  such 
standards." 

(9)  Subsection  (n)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "and  mobile  home  lot  loans"  immediately 
after  "mobile  home  loans". 


By  Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Jackson)  : 
S.  2024.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency 
public  service  emplosmient  for  unem- 
ployed Indian  Americans  living  on  res- 
ervations, to  assist  in  providing  needed 
public  services  to  preserve  Indian  cus- 
toms and  identity  and  for  other  pui-- 


poses.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affaii-s. 

SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLT7TION    33 StJBMIS- 

SION  OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELATIVE  TO  IMPROVING 
THE  I  rVING  CONDITIONS  OF  AMERICAN  INDIANS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs.) 

THE  INDIAN  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AMD 
EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  has  long  since  passed  for  the  Con- 
gress and  indeed  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  to  come  to  grips  with  the  current 
living  conditions  on  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions of  this  coimtry. 

It  is  impossible  to  turn  back  the  clock, 
no  matter  how  justified  that  action  would 
be.  It  is  not  realistic  to  attempt  to  return 
to  the  terms  of  the  Sioux  Treaty  of  1868, 
nor  do  I  believe  that  a  majority  of  the 
Indian  people  would  desire  that.  It  is  im- 
portant, however,  for  us  to  initiate  a 
policy  that  will  provide  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  our  Indian  citizens. 

It  is  inexcusable  that  a  visitor  from  the 
Brookings  Institution  to  the  reservations 
in  the  year  1971  would  have  to  describe 
his  observations  as  follows: 

An  Indian  reservation  can  be  characterized 
as  an  open-air  siam.  It  has  a  feeiiug  of 
emptiness  and  Isolation.  There  are  miles  and 
miles  of  dirt  or  gravel  roads  without  any 
signs  of  human  life.  The  scattered  Indian 
communities  are  made  up  of  scores  of  tar- 
paper  shacks  or  log  cabins  with  one  tiny 
window  and  a  stovepipe  sticking  out  of  a 
roof  that  Is  weighted  down  vrtth  pieces  of 
metal  and  automobile  tires.  These  dwellings, 
each  of  them  home  for  six  or  seven  persons, 
often  have  no  electricity  or  running  water — 
sometimes  not  even  an  outhouse.  The  front 
yards  are  frequently  Uttered  with  abandoned, 
broken-down  automobiles  that  are  too  expen- 
sive to  repair  and  too  much  trouble  to  Junk. 
The  number  of  unemployed  is  striking. 
Evreywhere  there  seems  to  be  dozens  of 
Indians  standing  around  doing  nothing. 

We  must  guarantee  that  a  visitor  to 
the  reservations  in  the  year  1981  would 
not  be  able  to  relate  that  observation. 

On  April  9  of  this  year,  Mr.  Lloyd  Eagle 
Bull,  the  secretary  of  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribal  Council  in  South  Dakota,  con- 
cluded his  statement  before  the  House 
Sut>comniittee  on  Indian  Affairs  by  say- 
ing: 

And  now  we  have  gotten  to  the  real  issue. 
The  issue  Isn't  Wounded  Knee.  It  Isn't  the 
treaty  of  1868.  The  issue  Is  Jobs.  ...  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  there  is  nothing  more  im- 
portant that  you  can  do  for  my  people  than 
to  get  a  Job  program  for  us.  We  have  an 
unemployment  problem  which  goes  back  for 
generations.  No  wonder  that  so  many  people, 
even  young  people,  lose  hope.  Get  u.s  jobs, 
and  there  won't  be  an  Indian  problem  any- 
more. 

I  fully  believe  that  Mr.  Eagle  Bull  is 
right.  Tlie  root  cause  of  the  problems  of 
Indian  health,  social  stability,  and  edu- 
cational incentive  seems  clearly  to  be 
economic  deprivation.  The  high  rate  of 
self-destruction  among  Indians  in  the 
20-34  age  group,  that  group  which  m  our 
society  is  one  of  the  most  productive,  has 
been  attributed  by  Dr.  Elmcry  A.  John- 
son, the  director  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service,  to  the  total  frustration,  tiie  sense 
of  hopelessness,  which  stems  from  the 
lack  of  opportunities  on  the  reservation. 

Indian  people  should  not  have  to  leave 


the  reservation — their  friends,  relatives, 
customs,  and  past,  to  participate  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  country  in  the  most 
affluent  society  in  the  history  of  man.  We 
in  the  Congress  formed  the  reservation 
boundaries,  and  now  it  is  our  duty  and 
responsibility  to  try  as  best  we  can  to 
brins  to  the  reservation  the  opportuniti .-• 
v.e  have  brought  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
country.  We  must  make  an  airirmati\e 
and  substantial  commitment  to  Indian 
development;  oiu'  goal  must  be  to  give 
the  Indian  people  the  opportunity  for 
economic  parity  witli  other  Americans. 

Perhaps  we  have  already  forgotten  tlie 
effects  of  the  Great  Depression  on  our 
country:  the  humility  of  being  unem- 
ployed, the  feelings  of  inadequacy  when 
one  could  not  provide  food  for  his  family, 
he  frustration  of  having  no  control  over 
one's  destiny.  Yet  at  the  depth  of  the 
depression  the  rate  of  male  unemploy- 
ment reached  only  25  percent.  The  In- 
dian reservations  of  this  country  have 
for  decades  had  to  endure  a  rate  of  un- 
employment almost  double  that  figure, 
and  even  today  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment on  the  Crow  Creek  Reservation,  for 
example,  in  my  own  State  of  South  Da- 
kota is  a  staggering  70  percent  of  the 
labor  force. 

It  was  clear  in  the  1930's  that  onlj-  the 
Federal  Government  had  the  resouices 
and  capabilities  to  prime  the  pump  and 
break  the  unemployment  cycle.  It  is 
equally  clear  to  me  today  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  again  uniquely  capa- 
ble of  effectively  acting  to  remedy  the 
present  situation. 

Although  in  the  ciurent  fiscal  year 
over  S900  million  will  reach  the  reserva- 
tions from  the  various  Federal  agencies, 
this  amount  simply  provides  for  the  pub- 
lic services  that  would  otherwise  be 
funded  by  State  and  local  governments. 
What  is  needed  is  wliat  was  called  for  by 
the  Interior  Department  Task  Force  ap- 
l^ointed  by  Secretary  Udall  in  1961,  and 
by  the  report  of  the  President's  Task 
Force  on  Indian  Affaire  in  1967: 

A  combined  on-the-job  training  and  pub- 
lic works  projirara  to  provide  inuuedlate  em- 
ploj-ment  on  Indian  reservations  and  to  up- 
grade the  skills  of  the  many  unskUled  un- 
employed. 

Indian  leaders  to  whom  I  have  spoken 
are  practically  unanimous  in  their  feel- 
ing that  work  programs  such  as  those 
initiated  by  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  in  the  1930's.  the  public  works 
acceleration  program  in  the  eaily  1960's. 
and  by  tlie  Emergency  EinjJloymeut  Act 
of  1971  were  enormously  popular  and 
successful. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  am  today  introducing  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  m^-  colleague.  Mr.  Jackson. 
the  Indian  Economic  Development  and 
Employment  Act  of  1973. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  reports 
that  there  are  approximately  60,000 
reservation  Indians  unemployed,  for  a 
40-percent  rate  of  unemployment,  with 
substantial  numbers  of  other  persons 
underemployed.  It  is  my  hope  tliat  the 
legislation  which  we  are  introducing  to- 
day will  i-educe  by  one-third  the  rate  of 
unemployment,  providing  20,000  jobs  on 
reservations  across  the  country  with 
concomitant  hicreases  in  security  and 


stability  for  tlie  entire  community.  In 
addition,  the  multiplier  effect  of  the  in- 
fusion of  purcliafaing  power  into  the  area 
will  likely  lead  to  the  creation  of  other 
jobs  in  the  now  small  private  sectors  of 
the  reservations. 

The  program  itself  is  to  be  adminis- 
•.  red  by  the  SecretaiT  of  Labor,  vith  the 
c.;jplicant  tribes  submitting  tlieir  appli- 
cations to  the  Secretary  for  approval. 
Any  tribe,  on  Federal  or  State  reserva- 
tion, v.here  the  rate  of  imemployment  is 
equal  to  or  greater  than  18  percent  of 
the  labor  force,  is  eligible  to  formulate 
its  own  public  seivice  job  program  and 
arply  to  the  Secretary  for  funding. 

The  widest  possible  discretion  is  to 
le  allowed  the  applicant  in  the  formula- 
tion of  its  plans  so  that  the  tribe  might 
tet  its  own  priorities  as  to  what  public 
Venice  projects  would  be  most  beneficial 
to  the  reseiTation.  Some  guidelines  are 
of  course  jnescribed,  and  the  plan  must 
provide  for  the  employment  of  at  least 
£0  ijercent  of  those  imemployed.  But 
generally  a  philosophj-  of  self-determina- 
tion IS  to  be  encouraged.  All  projects  ai-e 
to  be  located  within  the  geographical 
area  over  which  the  applicant  tribe 
exercises  political  jurisdiction:  and  all 
employees  are  to  be  Indians,  except 
where  it  is  advisable  to  hire  outside 
.super;  isorj'  personnel  with  special  ex- 
pertise. Indian  culture  and  identity 
should  be  respected  and  preserved. 

The  proposed  act  calls  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  $150  million  per  fiscal  year  for 
salaries  and  administrative  costs.  How- 
ever, if  the  investment  of  $150  million  per 
year  results  in  a  reduction  of  commit- 
ments to  mental  and  penal  institutions, 
a  reduction  of  the  welfare  rolls,  an  in- 
crease in  tax  revenue,  and  a  decrease  in 
the  public  works  appropriation — and  I 
believe  that  it  will— the  net  cost  will  be 
substantially  less. 

This  figure  represents  an  extremely 
modest  investj^ient  in  the  future  of  500,- 
000  Americans  who  have  been  neglected 
for  too  long.  We  have  been  neglecting  our 
legal  and  moral  trust  obligations  to  this 
group  of  people  ever  sine  it  became  ap- 
parent that  they  were  no  longer  mili- 
tarily capable  of  defeating  the  United 
States.  Any  other  trustee  who  behaved 
similarlj'  would  be  discharged  immedi- 
ately. 

The  'jme  has  come  for  us  to  stop  pro- 
crastinating and  to  addre.ss  the  situation 
with  positive  legislation.  I  believe  that 
the  Indian  Economic  Development  and 
Emploj-ment  Act  can  be  the  first  step. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President.  I 
think  we  must  once  again  address  tlie 
overall  goals  with  respect  to  American 
Indian  reservations. 

Since  1953,  under  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  108  of  that  session,  we  have 
pursued  tlie  course  of  termination.  Our 
efforts  liave  beai  designed  to  integrate 
the  American  Indian  into  wltite  society 
in  every  respect,  and  to  terminate  tlie 
special  relationship  that  has  existed  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  reser\-a- 
tions.  Over  time  it  was  expected  to  end 
the  reservation  sj'stem. 

That  policy  lias  been  a  disaster,  for 
reservation  and  nonreservation  Indians 
alike.  Eliminating  the  reservations  can- 
not eliminate  the  Indian  problem;  in- 
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stead  it  is  aggravated.  For  those  who 
have  little  else,  the  policy  takes  away 
their  identity  and  their  roots  as  well. 

Therefore,  I  am  also  submitting  a  con- 
cunent  resolution,  similar  to  one  I  have 
.'pon.sored  before,  to  repeal  the  1953  res- 
olution. It  is  time  to  put  aside  the  fears 
i-nd  the  false  impressions  the  tennina- 
lijn  policy  has  fostered,  and  to  declare 
r>ur  intention  that  the  Indian  people  will 
be  permitted  to  retain  their  rich  cul- 
tural heritage  and  choose  their  own  des- 
tiny. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
p.nd  concurrent  resolution  be  printed  in 
tiie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
concurrent  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2024 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  Of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Indian  Economic 
Development  and  Employment  Act  of  1973". 

STATEMENT    OP    FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — 

(1)  Widespread  and  all-pervading  unem- 
ployment and  mideremployment  have 
existed  on  Indian  reservations  ever  since  the 
creation  of  the  reservation  system  and  have 
resulted  la  tragic  conditions  of  dependency 
and  social  disorganization; 

(2)  times  of  high  miemployment  severely 
limit  the  work  opportunities  available  to 
the  general  population,  especially  low-in- 
come persons; 

(3)  E.xpanded  work  opportunities  fail,  h\ 
times  of  high  unemployment,  to  keep  pace 
with  the  Increased  number  of  per.sons  in  the 
libor  force,  including  the  many  yotmg  per- 
sons who  are  entering  the  labor  force,  per- 
sons who  have  recently  been  separated  from 
military  service,  and  older  persons  who  de- 
sire to  remain  in,  enter,  or  reenter  the  labor 
force; 

(4)  In  times  of  high  unemployment,  many 
low-income  persons  are  unable  to  secure  or 
retain  employment,  making  it  especially  dlflS- 
cult  to  become  self-supporting  and  thus  In- 
creasing the  number  of  welfare  recipients; 

(5)  It  is  appropriate  during  times  of  high 
unempoyment  to  fill  unmet  needs  for  public 
services  In  such  fields  as  environmental 
quality,  housing  and  neighborhood  Improve- 
mentc.  recreation,  education,  public  safety, 
maintenance  of  streets,  parks  and  other 
public  facUltle!,,  development  of  the  natural 
resources,  rural  development,  transportation, 
beautlfication,  conservation,  and  other 
fields  of  human  betterment  and  public  Im- 
provement. 

(6)  the  deplorable  living  conditions  of 
American  Indians  can  only  be  alleviated 
through  a  sustained  positive,  and  dynamic 
Indian  policy  with  the  necessary  construc- 
tive programs  and  services  directed  to  the 
governing  bodies  of  these  groups  for  appli- 
cation In  their  respective  communities,  offer- 
ing self-determination  and  self-help  fea- 
tures for  the  people  Involved. 

(7)  Modern  day  needs  of  Indian  people 
are  no  longer  responsive  to  the  programs 
and  services  of  the  two  major  Federal  Indian 
uervice  agencies  alone  (the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  and  the  Division  of  Indian 
Health),  but  the  complete  solution  of  In- 
dian problems  will  require  new  and  innova- 
tive services  for  the  full  development  of 
Indian  people  and  their  communiiles. 

(8)  American  Indian  communities  should 
be  given  the  freedom  and  encouragement  to 
develop  their  maximum  potential;  and 

(9)  Indian  culture  and  Identity  should  be 
respected  and  preserved.  It  is  therefore  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  unemployed 


and  underemployed  American  Indians  with 
needed  employment,  as  well  as  vocational 
training,  through  the  performance  of  use- 
ful public  services. 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec.  3.  Tlie  Secretary  shall  enter  Into  ar- 
rangements with  eligible  applicants  lu  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  in 
order  to  make  financial  assistance  available 
during  times  of  high  unemployment  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  employment  in  Jobs 
providing  needed  public  services  and  training 
which  would  otherwise  be  unavailable. 

ELIGIBLE  APPLICANTS 

Sec.  4.  Financial  Assistance  under  this  Act 
shall  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  only  pur- 
suant to  Tribal  Plans  submitted  by  Indian 
tribes  on  Federal  or  State  reservations  where 
the  rate  of  unemployment  is  equal  to  or 
greater  than  ISVc  of  the  labor  force  accord- 
ing to  statistics  of  Department  of  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

TRIBAL  PLANS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Financial  assistance  under  this 
Act  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  for 
any  fiscal  year  only  pursuant  to  a  tribal  plan 
which  Is  submitted  by  an  eligible  applicant 
and  which  is  approved  by  the  Secretary  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
Any  such  plan  shall  set  forth  a  public  service 
employment  program  designed.  In  times  of 
high  unemployment,  to  provide  transitional 
employment  for  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed persons  in  Jobs  providing  needed 
public  services  and,  where  appropriate,  train- 
ing and  manpower  services  related  to  such 
employment  which  are  otherwise  unavaUable, 
and  to  enable  such  persons  to  move  into  em- 
ployment or  training  not  supported  under 
this  Act. 

(b)  Tribal  plans  setting  forth  the  public 
service  employment  program  shall  provide 
for  the  employment  of  at  least  20  per  centum 
of  those  unemployed,  provided  that  for  good 
cause  shown  the  Secretary  may  waive  this 
provision  temporarily. 

(c)  An  application  for  financial  assistance 
for  a  public  service  employment  program 
tinder  this  Act  shall  Include  provisions  set- 
ting forth — 

( 1 )  assurances  that  the  activities  and 
services  for  which  assistance  is  sought  under 
this  Act  will  be  administered  by  or  under 
the  supervision  of  the  applicant,  identifying 
any  agency  or  Institution  designated  to  carry 
out  such  activities  or  services  under  such 
supervision; 

(2)  a  description  of  the  area  to  be  served 
by  such  programs,  and  a  plan  for  effectively 
serving  on  an  equitable  basis  the  significant 
segments  of  the  population  to  be  served,  In- 
cluding data  indicating  the  number  of  po- 
tential eligible  participants  and  their  In- 
come and  employment  status; 

(3)  assurances  that  special  consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  filling  of  Jobs  which  pro- 
vide sufficient  prospects  for  advancement  or 
suitable  continued  employment  by  providing 
complementary  training  and  manpower  serv- 
ices designed  to  (A)  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  participants  to  employment  or  train- 
ing opportunities  suitable  to  the  individuals 
involved,  whether  in  the  public  or  private 
sector  of  the  economy,  (B)  provide  partici- 
pants with  skills  for  which  there  1.3  an  antici- 
pated high  demand  In  the  area  to  be  served, 
or  (C)  provide  participants  with  self-de- 
velopment skills,  but  nothing  contained  In 
this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  preclude 
persons  or  programs  for  whom  the  forego- 
ing goals  are  not  feasible  or  appropriate; 

(4)  assurances  th^t,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
public  service  Jobs  shall  be  provided  in  occu- 
pational fields  which  are  most  likely  to  ex- 
pand^ within  the  public  or  private  sector  in 
the  area  to  be  served  as  the  unemployment 
rate  recedes; 

(5)  assurances  that  due  consideration  be 
given  to  persons  who  have  participated  In 


manpower  training  programs  for  whom  em- 
ployment opportunities  would  not  be  other- 
wise immediately  available; 

(6)  a  description  of  the  methods  to  be 
used   to  recruit,  select,  and  orient  partici-  • 
pants,   including  specific  eligibility  criteria, 
and  programs  to  prepare  the  participants  for 
their  Job  responsibilities; 

(7)  a  description  of  unmet  public  service 
needs  and  a  statement  of  priorities  among 
such  needs; 

(8)  a  description  of  Jobs  to  be  filled,  a 
listing  of  the  major  kinds  of  work  to  be  per- 
formed and  skills  to  be  acquired; 

(9)  the  wages  or  salaries  to  be  paid  per- 
sons employed  In  public  service  Jobs  under 
this  Act  and  a  comparison  with  the  wages 
paid  for  similar  public  occupations  by  the 
same  employer; 

(10)  where  .ipproprlate.  the  education, 
training,  and  supportive  services  (Including 
counselling  and  health  care  services)  which 
complement  the  work  performed; 

(11)  the  planning  for  and  training  of  su- 
pervisory personnel  in  working  with  par- 
ticipants; 

(12)  a  description  of  career  opportunities 
and  Job  advancement  potentialities  for  par- 
ticipants; 

(13)  assurances  that  the  applicant  will, 
where  appropriate,  maintain  or  provide  link- 
ages with  manpower  programs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  (A)  providing  those  persons  employed 
In  public  service  jobs  under  this  Act  who 
want  to  pursue  work  with  the  employer,  in 
the  same  or  similar  work,  with  opportunities 
to  do  so  and  to  find  permanent,  upwardly 
mobile  careers  in  that  field,  and  (B)  provid- 
ing those  persons  so  employed,  who  do  not 
wish  to  pursue  permanent  careers  In  such 
field,  with  opportunities  to  seek,  prepare  for, 
and  obtain  work  in  other  fields; 

(14)  assurances  that  all  persons  employed 
under  any  stich  program,  other  than  neces- 
sary technical,  supervisory,  and  administra- 
tive personnel,  will  be  selected  from  among 
unemployed  and  underemployed  persons; 

(15)  assurances  that  the  program  will,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  contribute  to 
the  elimination  of  artificial  barriers  to  em- 
ployment and  occupational  advancement; 

(16)  Eussurances  that  the  applicant  will  not 
use  employment  positions  to  further  any 
partisan  Interests  or  nepotism. 

(17)  assurances  that  all  public  service 
work  projects  are  located  within  the  area 
over  which  the  applicant  exercises  general 
political  Jurisdiction  of  the  applicant  reser- 
vations. 

(18)  assurances  that  all  persons  employed 
by  the  applicant  shall  be  Indians  except  for 
good  cause  shown  In  Isolated  cases. 

(19)  such  other  assurances,  arrangements, 
and  conditions,  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  as  the  Secretary  deems  nec- 
essary, in  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  he  shall  describe. 

ALLOCATION    OF   FUNDS 

Sec,  6(a)  The  amounts  appropriated  under 
this  Act  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  ap- 
plicant Tribes  in  an  equitable  manner  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  the  proportion  which 
the  total  number  of  unemployed  persons  in 
each  reservation  bears  to  the  total  number 
of  such  persons  on  all  reservations  In  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Not  less  than  80%  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
expended  only  for  woges  and  employment 
benefits  to  persons  employed  In  public  serv- 
ice Jobs  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
special  nF.r.PONsiBiLirn-s  of  the  secretary 

Sec.  7(a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
procedures  for  periodic  reviews  by  an  ap- 
propriate agency  of  the  status  of  each  of  the 
applicant  tribes  and  of  each  of  the  persons 
employed  In  a  public  service  Job  under  this 
Act  to  assure  that  the  guidelines  prescribed 
In  Sec.  —  are  being  followed. 
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(b)  The  Secretary  shall  review  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  procedures  established 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  six 
months  after  funds  are  first  obligated  under 
tM8  Act  and  at  six-month  Intervals  there- 
after. 

(c)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  annually  a  detailed  report  setting 
forth  the  activities  conducted  under  this 
Act,  Including  Information  derived  from 
evaluations  required  by  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section  and  information  on  the 
extent  to  which  segments  of  the  population 
of  unemployed  persons  are  provided  public 
service  opportunities  la  accordance  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

SPECIAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide 
financial  assistance  for  any  program  or  ac- 
tivity under  this  Act  unless  he  determines 
In  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he 
shall  prescribe,  that — 

(1)  the  program  (A)  will  not  Impair  ex- 
isting contracts  for  services  or  result  In  the 
substitution  of  federal  or  other  funds  in  con- 
nection with  work  that  would  otherwise  be 
performed,  and  (B)  will  not  substitute  pub- 
lic service  Jobs  for  existing  federally  assisted 
jobs; 

(2)  persons  employed  In  public  service  Jobs 
under  this  Act  shaU  not  be  lower  than  which- 
ever Is  tlie  highest  cf  (A)  the  minimum  wage 
which  would  be  applicable  to  the  employee 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 
If  section  6(a)  (1)  of  such  Act  applied  to  the 
participant  and  if  he  were  not  exempt  under 
sactiou  13  thereof,  (B)  the  State  or  local 
minimum  wage  for  the  most  nearly  com- 
parable covered  employmeuv,  or  (C)  the  pre- 
vailing rates  of  pay  for  persons  employed  In 
similar  public  occupations  by  the  same 
employer; 

(3)  funds  under  this  Act  wUl  not  be  used 
to  pay  persons  employed  In  public  service 
Jobs  under  this  Act  at  a  rate  In  excess  ot 
$12,000  per  year; 

(4)  all  persons  employed  in  public  service 
Jobs  under  this  Act  will  be  assured  of  work- 
men's compensation,  health  Insurance,  un- 
employment Insurance,  and  other  benefits  at 
the  same  levels  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
other  employees  of  the  employer  and  to  work- 
ing conditions  and  promotional  opportuni- 
ties neither  more  nor  less  favorable  than  such 
other  employees  enjoy. 

(b)  Consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  make  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  available  In  such  a 
manner  that,  to  the  extent  practicable,  pub- 
lic service  employment  opportunities  will 
be  available  on  an  equitable  basis  in  accord- 
ance with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  among 
significant  segments  of  the  populations  of 
unemployed  persons,  giving  consideration  to 
the  relative  numbers  of  unemployed  per- 
sons in  each  such  segment. 

(c)  Where  a  labcM"  organization  represents 
employees  who  are  engaged  In  similar  work 
In  the  same  area  to  that  proposed  to  be 
performed  under  any  program  for  which 
an  application  Is  being  developed  for  submis- 
sion under  this  Act,  such  organization  shall 
be  notified  and  afforded  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  In  which  to  make  comments  to  the 
applicant  and  to  the  Secretary. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  assure  thUt  pi-ograms  under  this  Act 
have  adequate  Internal  administrative  con- 
trols, accounting  requirements,  personnel 
standards,  evaluation  procedures,  and  other 
policies  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the 
effective  u.se  of  funds. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  grants, 
contracts,  or  agreements,  establish  such  pro- 
cedures, policies,  rules,  and  regulations,  and 
make  such  payments.  In  Installments  and  la 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  or  oUi- 
erwlse  allocate  or  expend  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  Act,  Including  necessary  ad- 


justments In  payments  on  account  of  over- 
pajTnents  or  underpayments. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  unless  he  determines.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  which  he  shall  prescribe,  that  pe- 
riodic reports  will  be  submitted  to  him  con- 
taining data  designed  to  enable  the  Secretary 
and  the  Congress  to  measure  the  relative  and, 
where  programs  can  be  compared  appro- 
priately, comparative  effectiveness  of  the 
programs  authorized  under  this  Act  and 
other  federally-supported  manpower  pro- 
grams. Such  data  shall  include  information 
on — 

(1)  characteristics  of  participants  liu:lud- 
i'.ig  age,  sex,  race,  health,  education  level,  and 
previous  wage  and  employment  experience; 

(2 )  duration  In  employment  situations,  in- 
cluding information  on  the  duration  of  em- 
ployment of  program  participants  for  at  least 
a  year  following  the  termination  of  participa- 
tion in  federally-assisted  programs  and  com- 
parable Informaticn  on  other  employees  or 
trainees  of  participating  employers;  and 

(3)  total  doUar  cost  per  participant.  In- 
cluding breakdown  between  wages,  training. 
and  supportive  services,  all  fringe  benefits, 
and  administrative  costs. 

DEFINrnONS 

Sec,  9.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term — 

(a)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

(b)  "public  service"  includes  work  In  such 
fields  as  environmental  quality,  housing  and 
neighborhood  improvements,  recreation,  edu- 
cation, public  safety,  maintenance  and 
building  of  strests,  parks,  and  other  public 
facilities,  development  of  the  natural  re- 
sources, rural  development,  transportation, 
beautlfication.  conservation,  and  other  fields 
of  human  betterment  and  public  Improve- 
ment. 

(c)  "Unrmployed  persons"  means  persons 
who  are  without  Jobs  and  who  want  and  are 
available  for  work. 

(d)  "Underemployed  persons"  means: 

(1)  persons  who  are  working  parttlme  but 
seeking  fulltime  wcrk; 

(2)  persons  who  are  working  fulltime  but 
receiving  wages  below  the  poverty  level  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  criteria  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

(e)  "Indian"  means  a  person  who  Is  an 
enrolled  member  of  an  Indian  tribe  located 
on  a  Federal  or  State  reservation. 

APPROPRIATION 

Sec.  10.  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $150,000,000  for  fiscal 
years  1974,  1975.  1976,  1977,  1978  and  1979. 


S.  Con.  Res.  33 

Whereas  it  Is  recognized  by  Congress  that 
American  Indians  (including  Alaska  Natives) 
suffer  from  deplorable  economic,  he.alth.  edu- 
cation and  social  conditions  which  prevent 
them  from  sharing  equally  In  the  great  social 
and  economic  advances  achieved  by  our  na- 
tion; and 

Where.is  periodic  reversals  in  our  govern- 
ment's Indian  policy  throughout  the  years 
have  ruled  against  full  development  U  the 
human  and  economic  potential  of  Indian 
communities,  thus  prolonging  tlie  afore- 
mentioned conditions;  and 

Whereas  the  Constitution  as  construed, 
long-continued  legislation  and  executive 
usaje.  and  a  long  line  of  Judicial  decisions 
have  rerognlzed  that  the  United  States  has 
tl»  continuing  duty  and  legal  and  moral 
obligation  of  trustee  to  American  Indiana, 
requiring  the  highest  degree  of  loyalty,  care. 
skUl  and  diligence  by  the  Unii«d  Stateis  lu 
fulfill  Uig  that  trust  respohslbility;  and 

Whereas  what  has  come  to  be  known  as 
the  termination  policy  declared  in  H.  Con. 


Res.  108.  now  In  effect,  has  had  adverse  so- 
cial consequences  for  tribal  communities, 
v.hlch  apprehension  and  uncertainty  have 
severely  limited  the  ability  or  willinguess  of 
Indian  tribes  to  develop  fully  the  human 
and  eronomlc  potential  of  their  ccmmunl- 
tics  in  accord  with  their  cultural  values; 
and 

Whereas  the  Administration's  policy  has 
been  stated  to  be  one  of  advancing  Indian 
opportunities  for  self-determination,  with- 
out termination  of  the  special  federal  rela- 
tionship with  recognised  Indian  tribes:  Now, 
therefore,  te  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ccncvrring) ,  ihnt  it  is  the  sense 
oj  Congress  that, 

(1)  the  deplorable  conditions  under  whl<ai 
American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  live 
will  be  alleviated  only  through  an  Iiullau 
policy  which  coutsiias  and  supports  con- 
structive programs  and  services  directed  to 
the  governing  bodies  of  these  groups  for 
application  In  their  respective  communities, 
o;Terlng  self-help  and  self-determination 
features,  and  the**  Indian  governing  bodies 
should  be  recognized  as  having  the  full  au- 
thcrity  to  determine  the  extent  aud  manner 
of  utilizing  all  available  resources  for  their 
communities,  with  ilie  techuicnl  advice  and 
guidance  of  appropriate  federal  arencies: 

(2)  American  Indian  property  will  be  pro- 
tected; Indian  culture  and  identity  will  be 
respected;  the  necessary  technical  guldinoe 
rnd  assistance  and  support  will  be  given  to 
insure  future  economic  Independence  as  well 
as  for  continued  efforts  to  reach  maximuim 
development  of  natural  resources;  inade- 
quate and  substandard  housing  and  sanita- 
tion will  be  corrected;  a  comprehensive 
health  program  Incorporating  and  assuring 
curati'i'e  and  preventive  phTSlcal  and  mental 
health  will  be  further  developed  for  Indians; 
and  a  long-term  general,  vocational  and  pro- 
fessional education  program  will  be  en- 
couraged and  developed  for  both  old  and 
young  American  Indians  so  that  they  share 
fully  in  our  society: 

(3)  American  Indian  communities  will  be 
given  the  freedom  and  encouragement  and 
support  to  develop  thetr  maximum  poten- 
tial, and  Congress  will  pursue  a  policy  of 
developing  the  necessary  programs  end  serv- 
ices to  bring  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives 
to  a  desirable  social  and  economic  level  of  full 
participating  citizens: 

(4)  our  national  Indian  policy  win  give 
full  recognlzatlon  to  and  be  predicated  upon; 
the  unique  relationship  that  exists  between 
this  group  of  citizens  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  that  a  government-wide  com- 
mitment shall  derive  from  this  relationship 
that  will  be  designed  to  give  Indians  the 
freedom  and  encouragement  and  support  to 
develop  their  Individual,  family  and  com- 
munity potential  and  to  determine  tlielr  own 
future    to    the    maximum   extent    possible. 

It  Is  further  declared  to  be  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  this  statement  of  national 
I.Klian  policy  replaces  the  policy  set  forth  In 
H.  Con.  Res.  108  (83rd  Congress  (August  I. 
1953) »:  and 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  ex- 
nmine  aU  existing  legislation  dealing  with 
Indians  and  Alaska  natives  and  report  to  the 
Congress  at  the  earllebt  predlcUble  date  hU 
recommendations  for  such  legislation  and 
such  additional  legislation  and  reorganiza- 
tion of  existing  federal  agencies  dealing  with 
Indian  programs  as.  In  his  Judgment,  may 
be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  ot 
this  resolution. 


By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  <for  himself 
and  Mr.  Robctt  C.  Bykd)  : 
S.J.  Res.  126.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  Issue 
annually  a  proclamation  designating  the 
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fourth  Sunday  in  May  of  each  year  as 
"Grandparents  Day."  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

DESIGNATING   FOURTH    SUNDAY   IN   MAY   "GRAND- 
PARENTS   DAY" 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
quality  and  strength  of  a  society,  accord- 
ing to  the  historian  Arnold  Toynbee,  can 
be  measured  best  "by  the  respect  and 
care  given  to  its  elderly  citizens."  We 
have,  in  recent  years,  attempted  through 
legislation  to  provide  better  treatment  of 
our  older  citizens  in  the  areas  of  health 
and  economics. 

In  the  matter  of  respect,  our  society 
has  In  some  way  regressed,  and  there  is 
no  legislative  panacea  for  this  situation. 
Our  sociologists  report  an  increasing 
fragmentation  of  the  American  family, 
a  growing  gap  between  generations 
created  in  part  by  mobility  and  affluence. 
Even  in  the  more  primitive  societies,  the 
elder  members  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  family  structure,  accorded  respect 
for  their  wisdom  and  experience. 

There  are  too  many  instances  in  Amer- 
ica today  where  those  who  created  the 
present  generation  of  affluence — the 
grandparents — are  regarded  as  a  social 
or  economic  burden.  There  are  too  many 
Instances  where  those  who  sacrificed 
their  own  economic  well-being  to  rear 
and  educate  families  are  shunted  aside 
to  some  quiet  corner  where  others  are 
given  the  responsibility  of  providing  for 
their  needs.  There  are  too  many  in- 
stances where  those  who  could  provide 
the  love  and  patience  and  understanding 
to  help  the  troubled  and  neglected  and 
unhappy  children  of  fragmented  families 
are  ignored  and  unwanted. 

I  say  "too  many"  because  this  lack 
of  familial  rapport  would  be  excessive  H 
only  it  occurred  in  a  few  cases.  I  am  well 
aware  that  there  is  in  this  Nation  a  vast 
reservoir  of  abiding  affection  for  grand- 
parents, and  they  expect  no  special  rec- 
ognition of  their  /ole  in  the  American 
family. 

It  is  to  reaffirm  and  reinforce  this  af- 
fection, however,  that  I  am  introducing 
a  Joint  resolution  authorizing  and  le- 
questing  the  President  to  issue  annually 
a  proclamation  designating  the  fourth 
Sunday  in  May  of  each  year  as  "Grand- 
parents Day." 

Mr.  President,  a  West  Virglrlan,  Anna 
Jarvis  of  Grafton,  was  responsible  for 
originating  the  National  observance  of 
Mother's  Day.  Today,  another  West  Vir- 
ginian, Mrs.  Joe  McQuade  of  Gauley 
Bridge,  is  spearheading  the  movement  to 
create  a  nationwide  observance  of 
Grandparents  Day.  Robert  K.  Holliday, 
editor  of  the  Fayette  Ti-ibune — Oak 
Hill — has  been  actively  assisting  Mrs. 
McQuade  in  this  effort.  Already  Mrs.  Mc- 
Quade succeeded  at  the  State  level;  West 
Virginia  Governor  Arch  Moore  proclaim- 
ed May  27  of  this  year  to  be  officially  ob- 
.served  as  Grandparents  Day  in  om-  State. 
Tills  date  was  selected  in  West  Virginia 
because  it  is  midway  between  Mothers 
Day,  the  second  ounday  in  May,  and 
Fathers  Day,  the  third  Sunday  in  June. 
My  resolution,  if  adopted,  would  call 
on  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  interested  groups  and  orga- 


nizations, to  observe  G-andparents  Day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activ- 
ities. It  would  je  a  day,  I  feel,  not  only 
to  honor  our  immediate  grandparents, 
but  also  to  remember  those  citizens  re- 
siding in  nursing  and  boarding  care 
homes. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.    37 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Griffin  (for  Mr. 
Metcalf)  the  Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr. 
Percy)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
37,  to  amend  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  of  1921  to  require  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  for  appointments 
to  Director  and  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

S.    397 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  397,  the 
full  disclosure  bill. 

S.    838 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  838,  to 
amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
permit  the  recomputation  of  retired  pay 
of  certain  members  and  former  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

S.    1064 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1064,  the 
judicial  disqualification  bill. 

S.     1293 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brooke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1293,  the 
National  Historic  Records  Act. 

8.     1600 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark),  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  , 
the  Senator  frorp  Colorado  (Mr.  Has- 
kell), the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN) ,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Metcalf).  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunney)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1600,  to  require  annual 
authorization  prescribing  the  maximum 
number  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  that  may  be  de- 
ployed In  major  geographic  regions  of 
the  world  outside  the  United  States. 

S.    1604 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1604,  the 
Fair  Hoasing  Opportunity  Act. 

S.    1610 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskie),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1610,  to 
require  the  installation  of  airborne,  co- 
operative collision  avoidance  systems  on 
certain  civil  and  military  aircraft,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


S.    1796 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits), 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Domenici)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1796,  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to 
provide  for  grants  to  interstate  metro- 
politan organizations. 

S.    18IB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gurney,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1818,  to  au- 
thorize issuance  of  a  meritorious  serv- 
ice passports  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  who  were 
captured  and  held  by  an  enemy  force 
during  the  Vietnam  conflict  to  enter, 
without  charge,  certain  designated  units 
of  the  national  park  system  and  na- 
tional recreation  areas. 

S.    1907 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1907,  to 
establish  an  arbitration  board  to  settle 
disputes  between  supervisory  organiza- 
tions and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

S.  1949 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1949,  to  amend 
the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  of  1963  to  expand  the  def- 
inition of  "developmental  disability"  to 
include  autism. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
32 — SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  TO  REQUEST 
A  PRESIDENTIAL  PROCLAMATION 
OP  "UNITED  STATES  SPACE 
WEEK" 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.) 

Mr.   MOSS   submitted   a   concurrent 
resolution,  which  reads  as  follows: 
8.  Con.  Res.  32 

Whereas  a  purpose  of  the  United  States 
space  program  Is  the  peaceful  exploration  of 
space  for  the  benefit  of  all  manlclnd;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  space  program 
and  its  technology  directly  and  indirectly 
benefit  relations  among  countries,  astron- 
omy, medicine,  business,  air  and  water  clean- 
liness, urban  development.  Industry,  agri- 
culture, law  enforcement,  safety,  communi- 
cations, the  study  of  the  earth  resources, 
weather  forecasting,  and  education;    and 

Whereas  the  United  States  space  program 
has  an  efficient  organization  and  stron)^ 
moral  leadership,  both  of  which  serve  as 
good  examples  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  people  of  all  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  other  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  world  Involved  In  space 
exploration  programs  have  cooperated  In 
the  cause  of  the  peaceful  exploration  of  space 
for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  space  program, 
through  Project  Apollo  and  other  space  ef- 
forts, has  provided  our  Nation  with  scien- 
tific and  technological  leadership  In  space; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  aerospace  In- 
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dustry  and  edu'iational  institutions  through- 
out the  United  States  contribute  much  to 
the  United  States  space  program  and  to  the 
Nation's  economy;  and 

Whereas  In  the  week  of  July  16  through  22, 
1969,  the  people  of  the  world  were  brought 
closer  together  by  the  first  manned  explora- 
tion of  the  Moon:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  Presi- 
dent Is  requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  seven-day  period  of  July 
16  through  22  of  each  year  as  "United  States 
Space  Week",  and  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  period 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSORS    OP 
A    RESOLUTION 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    107 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Harike), 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 107,  to  require  due  process  of 
law  in  the  formulation  of  the  foreign  and 
military  policy  of  the  United  States. 


LAND  USE  POLICY  AND  PI,ANNING 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1973— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    236    AND    237 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT  submitted  two 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him,  to  the  bill  (S.  268)  to  establish 
a  national  land  use  policy,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 
grants  to  assist  the  States  to  develop  and 
implement  State  land  use  programs,  to 
coordinate  Federal  programs  and  poli- 
cies which  have  a  land  use  impact,  to 
coordinate  planning  and  management  of 
Federal  lands  and  planning  and  man- 
agement of  adjacent  non -Federal  lands, 
and  to  establish  an  Office  of  Land  Use 
Policy  Administration  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

CONTINUANCE  OP  EXISTING  TEM- 
PORARY INCREASE  IN  THE  PUB- 
LIC DEBT  LIMIT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    23S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  8410)  to  continue  the  ex- 
isting temporary  increase  in  the  public 
debt  limit  through  November  30,  1973. 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ESTABLISHMENT     OP    A     FEDERAL 
FINANCING  BANK— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    239 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
tlie  table.) 

EXPLANATION    OF    THE    DOMESTIC    ENTERPRISE 
BANK    ACT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Do- 
mestic Enterprise  Bank  would  be  estab- 
lished substantially  to  supplement  cur- 
rent efforts  to  provide  job  opportunities, 
stimulate  minority  entrepreneurship,  and 
encourage  the  economic  development  in 


depressed  "high  risk"  rural  and  urban 
areas. 

The  Bank  would  be  a  source  of  devel- 
opment financing  and  would  provide  sup- 
portive teclinical  assistance.  In  essence  it 
would  be  very  much  like  the  World  Bank 
in  its  pm'poses,  operations,  and  structure. 
The  World  Bank  has  demonstrated  that 
the  provision  of  attractive  credit  is  a 
powerful  development  tool  in  underde- 
veloped areas  and  that  such  a  venture 
can  be  economically  soimd. 

The  Domestic  Enterprise  Bank  would 
be  established  as  an  autonomous  corpo- 
ration authorized  to  make  long-term, 
low-interest  loans  and  guarantees,  to 
participate  in  loans  with  public  or  pri- 
vate lenders,  to  sell  participations  in  its 
loans,  and  to  provide  supportive  tech- 
nical assistance.  The  financing  would  be 
for  private  business  and  commercial 
projects  where  capital  is  not  otherwise 
available  on  normal  terms.  Loans  could 
go  to  businesses  and  projects  of  all  sizes, 
but  with  small  business  loans  it  might  be 
more  efficient  for  the  Bank  to  operate 
through  guarantees  to  local  banking  and 
financial  institutions  or  by  using  local 
banks  as  agents.  Loans  could  also  be 
made  to  public  agencies  for  essential  pub- 
lic development  projects  such  as  trans- 
portation or  power  ia^iiities  which  could 
not  be  financed  tli;ough  other  sources, 
but  this  would  not  be  the  major  purpose 
of  the  Bank. 

The  Bank  would  Invo  the  limited  au- 
thority to  make  mortgage  loans  to  de- 
velopei's  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing  in  eligible  areas  in  aid  of  busi- 
ness development,  although  this  would 
not  be  a  sizable  activity  for  the  Bank. 

Th3  Bank  could  take  the  initiative  in 
bringing  management  and  capital  to- 
gsther  for  projects  and  could  itself  act 
as  developer  of  a  particular  project  un- 
til such  time  as  a  private  purchaser 
could  bs  found.  Unlike  a  tax  incentive 
economic  development  scheme,  which  is 
essentially  passive,  the  Bank  approach 
would  provide  an  active  entrepreneurial 
a2:ent. 

Eligibility  for  the  Bank's  programs 
fall  into  two  broad  categoiies: 

First,  as  to  eligible  areas,  the  primary 
condition  would  be  that  the  project  be 
located  in  a  development  area  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as 
an  area  having  a  high  proportion  or 
concentration  of  unemployed  or  low- 
income  persons  or,  if  not  in  such  area, 
generate  new  jobs  of  which  at  least  25 
in  number  and  not  less  than  50  percent 
are  to  be  held  by  persons  who  prior  to 
such  employment  were  unemployed  or 
low-income  residents  of  eligible  poverty 
areas.  Both  urban  areas  and  rural  areas 
would  also  be  eligible  since  it  must  be 
recognized  that  urban  unemployment 
cannot  be  eradicated  until  the  massive 
population  migration  from  iniral  areas 
is  slowed  or  halted.  Tlie  potential  bor- 
rower under  this  criteria  would  also 
have  to  be  certified  by  appropriate  local 
officials  regarding  the  adequacy  of  his 
architectural  design,  and  the  provision 
of  public  or  private  assistance  for  any 
families  or  businesses  displaced.  An- 
other condition  would  be  a  general  re- 
quirement that  the  Bank  be  satisfied 
that  the  project  would  contribute  to  rais- 


ing living  standards  in  the  area,  so  that 
the  borrower  would  have  to  explain  and 
provide  some  assurances  about  the 
"trickle  down"  effect  of  his  business  into 
the  local  community,  including  employ- 
ment of  local  persons  and  firms  in  the 
construction  of  the  project  and  as  em- 
ployees of  the  establishment.  As  a  fur- 
ther condition  of  financing,  the  Bank 
would  have  to  b3  satisfied  that  the  bor- 
rower had  adequate  equity  or  other 
financial  interest  in  the  facility  to  in- 
sure his  careful  and  business-like  man- 
agement of  the  project:  the  share  which 
th?  bonowcr  would  have  to  put  up 
woiJd  vary  according  to  such  conditions 
and  be  determined  by  the  Bank. 

Second,  as  to  eligible  enterprises,  the 
primary  condition  would  be  that  the  en- 
terprise is  threatened  or  has  been  sub- 
stantially harmed  by  increase  in  for- 
eign imports  or  technological  obsoles- 
cence. Enterprises  could  qualify  under 
this  criteria  without  regard  to  geographi- 
cal location.  As  a  condition  of  financing 
the  Bank  would  have  to  be  satisfied  that 
the  changes  proposed  by  the  enterprise 
would  enable  the  enterprise  to  preserve 
or  cre:'.te  jobs  and  operate  on  a  sustain- 
ing basis.  The  traditional  requirements  as 
to  financial  interest  and  management 
ability  would  have  to  be  met. 

The  Bank  would  be  empowered,  in  con- 
nection with  its  loan  activity  to  under- 
take insurance  anangements  in  connec- 
tion with  such  an  enterprise.  Such 
arrangements  might  take  the  form  of 
self-insurance  on  a  project  by  the  Bank, 
coinsurance  of  a  project  by  the  Bank, 
coinsurance  between  the  Bank  and  the 
borrower,  or  reinsurance  arrangements 
concluded  by  the  Bank  with  insurance 
companies  to  protect  the  facility  against 
ca.sualty  lo^s. 

The  Bank  would  initially  issue  $3  bil- 
lion in  capital  stock  subscribed  by  the 
Federal  Government.  As  was  ti-ue  of  the 
World  Bank.  20  percent  of  the  Govern- 
ment subscription  would  be  paid  in  ini- 
tially— $600  million — with  the  Bank  hav- 
ing a  call  on  the  remaining  80  percent — 
$2.4  billion — as  a  reserve  to  meet  the 
Bank's  liabilities  on  its  own  borrowings 
on  the  private  bond  market.  In  this  man- 
ner there  would  be  a  guarantee  or  reserve 
for  private  investors  in  the  Bank's  bonds. 
It  would  sell  bonds  at  market  interest 
rates,  just  like  the  World  Bank,  in  order 
to  raise  the  bulk  of  its  loan  funds.  Tlie 
initial  $600  million  paid  in  by  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  raised  by  the  Secretary 
of  (he  Treasury  through  sale  of  U.S.  obli- 
gations on  the  market,  so  that  there 
would  be  no  drawdown  of  tax  revenues 
to  finance  the  Bank.  This  is  the  manner 
in  which  most  of  the  U.S.  Government 
contributions  for  the  international  de- 
velopment banks  have  been  raised,  in- 
cluding the  World  Brink,  the  Inter- 
American  Bank,  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  Through  thi--.  teclinique,  only  th » 
credit  of  the  United  States  is  called 
upon;  all  the  funds  for  the  Bank's  activ- 
ities would  come  ultimately  from  private 
investors  without  burden  on  the  tax- 
payer. Tlie  Government  stock  would  cam 
di\idends  for  the  TreasuiT  which  slioulc' 
more  than  offset  the  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  paying  the  interest  and  prin- 
cipal due  on  the  Treasury  bonds  sold  to 
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finance  its  subscription  to  Bank  stock. 
This  method  of  financing,  using  the  sale 

01  U.S.  Government  bonds  rather  than 
congressional  appropriations,  is  neces- 
sary to  uisure  bondholders  tliat  the  Gov- 
ernment guarantee  w  ill  be  made  good  on 
ihe  Bank's  bonds.  Otlierwise,  the  Bank 
would  have  to  go  through  the  risky  ap- 
propriation process  whenever  it  called 
upon  its  resenes  of  Government  stock. 

The  Bank  would  be  organized  tlii'ough 
the  establishment  of  a  commission  which 
would  appoint  incoiporators.  The  com- 
mission would  be  composed  of  the  Vice 
President,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
tlie  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  the  Director  of  the  OflQce 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives.  The 
commission  would  appoint  incorporators, 
who  would  sei-ve  as  the  initial  board  of 
directors,  two-thirds  of  whom  would  be 
representatives  of  the  private  sector  and 
one-third  Government  ofiBcials  or  em- 
ployees. The  President  v.ould  thereafter 
appoint  the  20  directors,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  4-year 
terms  on  a  staggered  basis — IC  directors 
appointed  every  2  years.  Fourteen  of  the 
directors  would  be  from  the  private  sec- 
tor— 6  from  business  and  finance,  2 
from  organized  labor,  2  from  private  so- 
cial welfare  organizations  or  foundations 
which  deal  with  the  problems  of  poverty. 

2  representing  the  general  public,  and  2 
representatives  from  education.  The  re- 
maining six  d-rectors  would  be  from  gov- 
ernment, including  Federal.  State,  and 
local  government. 

I  am  submitting  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  me,  to  the  bill 
(S.  925)  to  establish  a  Federal  Financing 
Bank,  to  provide  for  coordinated  and 
more  eCBcient  financing  of  Federal  and 
federally  assisted  borrowing  from  the 
public,  and  for  other  purposes.  . 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMCrT    NO.    114    TO    S.    1263 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hcches,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  'Mr.  Clark > ,  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  *Mr.  Pulbright)  , 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  <Mr.  Has- 
kell •,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
fMr.  McGovERj;),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Mossi,  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunmey)  were 
pdded  SIS  cosponsors  of  amendment  No. 
114  to  S.  1263. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ALL-VOLUNTEER  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
all-volunteer  armed  services  are  now  a 
reality.  Although  I  have  never  been  com- 
pletely convinced  this  will  be  in  the  best 
Interest  of  our  country,  I  am  willing  to 
wait  and  see  how  it  works  out. 

A  recent  article  in  VS.  News  U  World 
Report  explains  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities thie  all-volunteer  armed  services 
will  make  available  beginning  July  1.  As 


the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Senate  Ai"med  Services  Committee,  I  can 
attest  that  many  benefits  are  available 
for  young  men  and  women  for  the  asking. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  have 
so  many  benefits  been  offered  for  joining 
the  armed  sei"vices. 

In  order  for  thLs  idea  to  succeed,  we 
must  have  qualified  and  competent  ap- 
plicants. The  magazine  article  explains 
in  detail  some  of  the  benefits  which  can 
be  accrued  from  joining  the  volunteer 
force.  I  believe  my  colleagues  would  like 
to  have  tliis  information  so  tliey  can  fur- 
ther promote  and  support  this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  a^k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "One  Way 
to  a  Free  Education,"  which  appeared  in 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  June  18, 1973, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

In     the     VOLITNTEES     ARMT ONE    WaY     TO    A 

Free  Education 

Starting  July  1,  the  Defense  Dnpartment 
will  be  offering  free  education — all  the  way 
from  high  school  through  college — to  almost 
everyone  who  Joins  the  new,  all-volunteer 
armed  forces. 

There  has  never  been  anything  like  It  be- 
fore. ofHclals  said — and  they  expect  it  to  be  a 
strong  spur  to  recruiting. 

Dr.  M.  Richard  Rose,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  fcr  Education,  told  "U.S. 
Ncv.-.s  &  World  Report": 

•'Four  years  of  service  can  now  be  four 
years  of  learning  and  growth.  We  are  de- 
termined that,  when  a  man  or  woman  returns 
to  civilian  life,  society  will  benc-fit  by  having 
a  better  citizen  with  an  employable  skill." 

Altogether,  the  Pentagon  plans  to  spend 
6  G  blUlon  dollars  on  training  and  education 
in  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 

The  separate  training  and  education  pro- 
grams of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  FHarce  and 
Marine  Corps  are  to  be  con."^olldated  except 
for  special  needs.  In  the  process,  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  Institute,  which  offers  corre- 
spondence courses,  will  be  de-emphasized  In 
favor  of  more  on-the-job  and  classroom 
learning  at  civilian  Institutions. 

About  1,000  high  schools,  two-year  com- 
munity colleges  and  four- year  universities 
have  been  signed  up  as  "Servicemen's  Op- 
portimity"  Institutions. 

CHOICE   or    CABEEnS 

ht  these  ."Schools,  military  personnel  will  be 
able  to  get  not  only  vocational  training  but 
advanced  college  degrees  in  any  field  In  which 
they  are  Interested. 

Dr.  Ross,  a  former  faculty  member  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh's  graduate  school  of 
education,  said  a  major  goal  of  the  program 
was  to  equip  soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen  for 
productive  lives  after  they  leave  the  service. 

Dr.  Rose  said  a  high-school  graduate  should 
be  able  to  earn  a  junior-college  degree  or  Its 
equivalent  during  four  years  of  military  serv- 
ice. By  re-enllstlng  for  another  two  years,  he 
would  be  able  to  continue  his  studies  and 
go  for  a  bachelor's  degree  In  arts  or  sciences. 

The  education  wUl  be  free.  Dr.  Rose  em- 
phaiiized,  and  the  servlce.Tian  or  woman  will 
be  piiid  while  getting  It. 

Most  schooling  for  m-litary  personnel  Is 
to  begin  after  the  first  s!x  months  of  active 
iJr.ty,  at  which  time  they  will  become  eligible 
for  in-service  tuition  grants  from  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  (VA). 

By  mld-1974,  after  its  first  full  year  of  op- 
eration, the  all-volunteer  armed  forces  are 
scheduled  to  reach  a  strength  of  around  2.2 
million. 

Within  tb.^t  period,  Dr.  Rose  said,  the  De- 
fense   Department    nopes    to    nave    H9,00U 


servicemen  and  women  enrolled  In  VA's  high- 
school  completion  program,  working  toward 
diplomas  or  their  equivalents. 

Under  this  program,  for  the  first  six 
months,  students  go  to  school  od  their  own 
time  for  half  the  course  period  and  attend 
the  rest  of  the  time  under  a  work-release 
plan.  After  that,  they  study  on  their  own 
tinie. 

The  Defense  Department  has  not  broken 
dcwu  costs  yet,  but  the  VA  will  spend  12.5 
millloii  dollars  on  higlischool-completlou 
actllvltes. 

For  education  bayond  high  school  Penta- 
gon officials  hope  for  an  Initial  sign-up  of 
about  100,000  members  of  the  armed  forces. 

UltinLitely,  it  is  planned  that  about  335,- 
000  servicemen  and  women.  Including  of- 
ficers, will  be  going  to  school. 

In  the  past,  it  has  been  difficult  for  mili- 
tary people  to  earn  high-school  diplomas  or 
college  degrees  because  of  transfers  from  one 
duty  post  to  another.  They  often  fovmd 
schools  at  their  new  stations  unwilling  to 
accept  course  credits  earned  at  Institutions 
near  their  old  stations. 

This  problem  has  now  been  solved.  Dr. 
Rose  said.  With  the  aid  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment Is  contracting  with  schools  all  over  the 
cou'-itrj-,  and  overseas,  to  offer  continuing 
education  without  loss  of  credit. 

THIRST  FOR  KNOWLEDGE 

"About  85  per  cent  of  all  people  who  come 
into  the  armed  forces  are  seeking  some  form 
of  education,"  Dr.  Rose  said.  "And  what  we 
want  1>>  an  additional  return  on  the  6  billion 
dollars  we  Invest  annu.illy  on  all  training 
and  education.  We  want  to  make  people 
bettor  able  to  compete  in  society. 

"What  we  are  offering,  basically.  Is  a 
chance  to  map  out  career  goalf?.  We  figure 
our  best  recruiting  vehicle  will  be  the  man 
or  woman  who  goes  back  to  clvUlan  life  and 
ref.ects  satisfaction  with  what  be  has  been 
doing. 

"Training  is  based  on  analysis  of  the  job 
skills  required.  We  need  to  bring  aptitudes, 
education  and  goals  Into  perspective.  I  think 
our  greatest  opportunity  in  the  armed  forces 
Is  niaklng  career  education  a  reality.  The 
armed  forces  represent  an  opportunity  to 
serve  the  country  and  grow  personally." 

Dr.  Rose  added: 

"This  society  Is  certificate-happy.  Unle.-s 
you  have  an  acceptable  certificate,  yoti  get 
the  lower-paying  Jobs. 

•I  am  determined  that  every  guy  or  gftl 
who  comes  Into  the  armed  forces  will  go  out 
with  a  piece  of  paper  equivalent  to  thnt  held 
by  their  civilian  counterparts." 


GOVERNMENT  SECRECY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  I  have  been  concerned  over  the 
dangerous  ramifications  of  too  much  se- 
crecy in  Government.  Because  of  thi.'-. 
concern,  I  recently  appeared  before 
Senator  Kennedy's  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Proc€»dure 
to  give  testimony  on  Executive  secrecy 
and  congre.s.sional  inquiry.  The  appar- 
ent imbalance  in  the  relationsliip  of 
Executive  and  congressional  powers  and 
authority  that  have  been  leading  this 
Govenunent  toward  a  government  of 
Executive  supremacy  must  end.  This  can 
be  done  only  if  the  Congress  reas.serts 
its  constitutional  prerogatives.  Hope- 
fully, such  a  rcassertion  will  be  foitli- 
coming. 

A  former  U.S.  Senator  from  Oregon, 
Waj-ne  L.  Morse,  in  the  June  18,  1973. 
issue  of  the  Nation  also  expresses  con- 
cern over  Government  supremacy  and 
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secrecy  that  is  leading  toward  "a  gov- 
ernment by  the  Presidency."  Tliis  article 
is  entitled  "Supremacy  and  Secrecy: 
Tlie  Deeper  Meaning  of  Watergate." 
Because  of  the  appropriate  nature  of 
Senator  Morse's  statement  to  the  general 
issue  of  Govei^nment  secrecy,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  excerpts  from  his 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Supremacy  and  Secrecy:  The  Drr.PER  Mean- 
ing OF  Watergate 
(By  Wayne  L.  Morse) 

We  are  far  along  the  road  toward  a  govern- 
ment by  Executive  supremacy  and  secrecy — 
ft  government  by  the  Presidency.  If  this  con- 
tinues, unchecked  by  Congress  and  the 
courts,  we  ore  destined  for  government  of 
arbitrary,  c?,pricious  discretion  by  mere  men 
and  women  with  all  their  hum.in  frailties, 
instead  of  constitutional  self-government 
by  a  free  people  through  law. 

Presidents  have  been  leading  us  for  some 
years  toward  a  government  of  vmchecked 
Executive  will  through  usurpation  of  power 
not  granted  them  by  the  Constitution.  Eis- 
enhower did  it  frequently,  starting  in  1953. 
when  he  enunciated  the  Elsenhower-Ni>:on- 
DuUes  military-containment  policy  for  Asia 
without  the  slightest  right  of  constitutional 
or  International  law.  I  warned  then  that  he 
had  set  up  a  military  incubator  that  would 
hatch  a  war  in  Asia  and  result  in  the  killing 
and  wounding  of  thousands  of  American  sol- 
diers as  well  as  Asians.  The  American  peo- 
ple were  deceived  by  his  rhetoric.  Eisen- 
hower, as  Nixon  is  now  doing  in  his  shifting 
alibis  of  the  Watergate  scandal,  concealed 
his  many  acts  of  outlawry  in  Southeast  Asia 
from  Congress  and  the  American  people  in 
the  name  of  national  security  and  with  the 
false  claim  that  Presidents  have  a  right  to 
act  secretly,  free  of  Congressional  check."?. 

The  trend  toward  a  police  state  in  our 
coiuitry,  now  dramatized  by  the  Water{;ate 
scandal,  could  have  been  checked  years  ago 
if  Congress  had  kept  faith  with  a  basic 
principle  of  democratic  self-government — 
that  in  a  democracy  there  is  no  svibstltute 
lor  full  public  disclosure  of  the  people's  bus- 
iness. The  constitutional  crisis  in  which  the 
nation's  finds  itself  is  largely  attributable  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  which  has  "^een  prose- 
cuted by  the  usurpation  of  unconstitutional 
power  on  the  part  of  four  Presidents — Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy,  Johnson  and  Nixon — un- 
checked by  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court, 
or  by  much  of  the  press,  or  by  an  ovitcry 
from  most  Americans.  It  is  a  political  reality 
that  permitting  the  usurpation  of  power  by 
officials  of  government  tends  to  breed  fur- 
ther usurpation  of  power.  Just  as  secrecy  In 
government  fosters  more  secrecy.  Such 
practices  help  create  an  environment  that 
encourages  the  ttse  of  dictatorial  police- 
state  procedures  and  tactics  In  the  admin- 
istration of  government. 

Nixon  has  already  exercised  dictatorial  rule 
in  both  foreign  and  domestic  policies  to  a 
far  greater  degree  than  did  Elsenhower,  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  combined.  The  Watergate 
scandal  may  now;  serve  as  a  window  through 
which  the  American  people  can  see  the  ex- 
tent to  which  some  of  their  basic  constitu- 
tional rights  and  procedural  guarantees  of 
liberties  and  freedoms  have  been  gradually 
subverted. 

But  Nixon  cannot  Justify  his  adoption  of 
policestate  tactics  In  the  name  of  national 
security.  It  simply  Is  not  true — though  he 
and  other  Presidents  have  so  asserted — that 
a  President  has  a  right,  in  the  name  of  secu- 
rity, to  keep  his  foreign  or  his  domestic  ac- 


tions secret  from  Congress.  Under  our  Consti- 
tution, with  its  advise  and  consent  provision. 
Congress  is  entitled  to  be  Informed  of  any 
proposed  foreign  policy  commitment  before 
it  is  entered  into  by  the  I»resldent.  Nixon  and 
Kissinger  both  have  viol.ated  this  constitu- 
tional principle  in  their  dealings  wth  China 
and  Russia,  as  well  as  with  the  countries  of 
Southeast  Asia.  We  still  don't  know  to  what 
we  h!ive  been  committed. 

The  American  public  must  be  on  guard 
against  the  trends  toward  a  police  state  in 
our  country  through  the  extension  of  gov- 
ernment by  Ercecutive  supremacy  and  secrecy. 
Some  of  the  manifestations  are  the  illegal 
use  of  wiretapes,  the  breaking  into  homes, 
offices  and  other  buildings  without  probable 
cause,  and  infiltration  and  entrapment  by 
covert  operatives  to  Induce  commission  of 
crime.  Additional  examples  are  the  use  of 
agents  provocateurs,  blackmail  threats  by 
federal  officers  to  force  confessions  irrespec- 
tive of  the  victim's  guilt,  denial  to  Indivld- 
tials  of  their  rights  under  the  BlU  of  Rights. 
A  most  dangerous  police-state  practice  Is 
Presidential  usurpation  of  the  constitutional 
power  to  make  w.\r  without  a  declaration 
oi  war,  as  Nixon  has  done  throughout  his 
Presidency  and  is  now  doing  in  Laos  and 
Cambodia.  It  Is  nothing  less  than  the  exer- 
ci.se  of  dictatorial  power,  and  amounts  to  war 
criminality.  The  fact  that  other  Presidents 
before  him  illegally  usurped  war-making 
power  without  a  declaration  of  war  does  not 
excuse  Nixon's  criminality.  Neither  does  it 
excuse  the  Congress  for  not  exercising  its 
constiaitional  checks. 

Likewise.  Nixon's  impoundment  of  appro- 
priated funds  and  his  tr.ansfer  of  appropri- 
ated funds  from  the  pvirposes  for  which  they 
were  designated  to  other  unauthorized  uses 
Is  an  example  of  police-state  dictatorship  in 
another  area  of  Executive  activity.  It  is  In 
violation  of  the  Separation  of  Powers  Doc- 
trine of  the  Constitution.  The  American  peo- 
ple should  luiderstand  that  if  the  growing 
trend  toward  the  use  of  police-state  pro- 
cedures by  American  Presidents  is  to  be 
stopped,  the  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court 
mti.st  exercise  the  legislative  and  Judicial 
checks  provided  in  the  Constitution  against 
such  abuses. 

Ill  the  event  thnt  Presidents  themselves  or 
the  Cimiiross  cr  the  Supreme  Court  do  not 
proT?it  the  American  people  m  their  con- 
stUulioual  rights,  the  voters  must  unite  at 
the  !j..llot  box  to  make  clear  to  officials  in  the 
ii;reo  braiu-hcs  of  our  federal  government 
t "•!,'. t  they  are  the  servants,  not  the  masters 
<jf  American  citizenry.  An  aroused  American 
public  .should  teach  the  President  and  the 
Congress  that  it  is  much  more  Important 
that  our  constitutional  system  of  checks 
and  balances  remain  Invloliite  than  that  any 
federal  officeholder,  elected  or  appointed, 
who  violates  this  doctrUie  should  remain  in 
om-:e. 

The  types  of  political  corruption  which 
produced  the  Watergate  burglary  and  Its 
associated  crimes  are  not  singular  to  this  one 
horrible  example  of  politics  at  its  worst.  The 
Aineik-an  public  must  Insist  that  Congress 
pas.s.  and  the  President  sign,  legislative  con- 
trols on  political  campaigning  that  will 
cleanse  the  streams  of  American  politics  of 
their  many  pollutants.  Big  money  from  cor- 
rupting sources  was  part  of  what  made 
Watergate  possible.  I  have  often  said  that, 
when  I  reach  the  point  of  writing  the  chapter 
on  political  financing  In  a  book  on  which  I 
am  working.  I  will  probably  be  writing  about 
the  number-one  cause  of  political  corruption 
in  American  politics. 

It  is  a  shuddering  and  shattering  experi- 
ence for  those  people  who  would  prefer  to 
believe  only  the  best  of  politics  and  poli- 
ticians to  come  face  to  face  with  the  Water- 
gate debacle.  However,  the  ugly  fact  is  that 


too  many  politicians  are  "kept"  politicians, 
in  that  they  are  not  free  to  exorcise  an  honest 
independence  of  Judgment  on  the  merits  c' 
each  issue  that  comes  before  them,  and  In 
accordance  with  the  facts  as  they  find  them 
Let  us  hope  that  one  of  the  re.sults  of 
Watergate  will  be  a  sustained  and  irrepressi- 
ble public  demand  for  a  thorough  overhaul 
of  our  election  campaign  laws.  Let  us  hope 
also  that  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
I'resilentJPl  Campaign  Activities  and  the 
Departm.ent  of  Justice,  acting  through  Mr. 
Cox.  the  special  pro.secutor.  will  see  to  It 
that  the  interests  of  the  American  people, 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  justice,  are 
ft'.Uy  protected  in  the  prcsecution  of  all  vho 
were  l:ivolved  In  the  Watergate  corriiptioa. 


N,vTIONAL  MULTIPLE  SCLEROSIS 
MOTHER  OF  THE  YEAR 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  special 
privilege  I  enjoyed  just  recently  in  my 
capacity  as  a  Senator  from  tlie  Stale  of 
Arizona.  It  was  my  privilege  on  Jmie  6  to 
meet  a  very  beautiful  young  lady,  Mrs. 
Mary  Ell  RufTner  of  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
v.lio  is  also  a  very  exceptional  joung 
lady. 

Mrs.  Ruffner  was  in  Washington  to  be 
honored  at  tlie  White  House  by  Mr.s. 
Nixon  as  National  Multiple  Sclerosis 
Mother  of  the  Year.  She  has  been  here 
many  times  before,  liowever.  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Advisory  Commisi:ion 
on  Multiple  Sclerosis,  which  was  estab- 
lished under  the  provisions  of  a  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  October.  Tlie 
Commission  is  charged  with  "determin- 
ing the  most  effective  means  of  finding 
the  causes  and  cures  and  treatments" 
for  MS. 

Mrs.  Ruffner  is  the  mother  of  a  3-year- 
old  son.  Jason,  and  the  wife  of  a  brilliant 
young  Phoenix  la^->er.  Jay  Ruffner.  She 
shows  no  visible  signs  of  the  disease  that 
struck  iwt  a  few  weeks  before  her  mar- 
riape  in  1966.  yet  she  must  live  each  day 
in  the  'car  of  what  this  crippling,  neuro- 
logical disorder  may  develop  into. 

It  has  not  stopped  her.  In  addition  t) 
bein?  en  the  National  Commission.  Mrs. 
Ruffner  is  active  in  Arizona  politics  and 
Phoenix  commui.ity  affairs  as  well  as  the 
activities  of  the  Central  Arizona  Chapter 
of  the  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  So- 
ciety. 

Multiple  sclerosis  is  a  mysterious  di- 
sease with  an  mipredictable  course  which 
can,  in  many  cases,  result  in  total  dis- 
ability. We  do  not  know  the  cause  of  MS, 
nor  a  cure  for  it.  We  do  not  even  have 
an  effective  treatment,  yet  every  year 
hundreds  of  thou-sands  of  Americans  are 
affected  by  it. 

We  do  have  hope  that  the  solution  is 
not  too  far  in  the  future.  The  $100,000 
Ralph  I.  Straus  Award  established  last 
month  by  the  New  York  philantiiropist  is 
expected  to  serve  as  a  strong  incentive 
for  more  MS  research  and  the  National 
Commission  is  e.xpccted  to  provide  the 
direction  that  is  needed  to  pinpoint  the 
proper  approaches  for  that  research. 

Multiple  sclerosis  is  a  terrifying  di- 
sease, but  with  the  courage  and  efforts  of 
such  people  as  Mrs.  Ruffner  it  will,  by  the 
grace  of  God.  not  be  with  us  forever. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  OWEN  ROBERTSON 
CHEATHAM 

Ml-.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  October  1970.  Mr.  Owen  Robert- 
son Cheatham,  an  outstanding  native 
Virginian  and  a  dear  personal  friend, 
died  of  a  heart  attack  while  attending  a 
University  of  Oregon  football  game  at 
Eugene,  Oreg. 

The  Virginia-bom  industrialist  and 
philanthropist  founded  Georgia-Pacific 
Corp.,  nov;  headquartered  in  Port- 
land. Oreg.,  in  1927  with  $6,000  in  per- 
sonal capital.  During  his  lifetime,  he  saw 
the  company  take  its  place  among  the 
Nation's  top  100  corporations  with  assets 
of  over  $1  billion. 

Mr.  Cheatham  never  lost  sight  of  his 
humble  origins  and  during  his  lifetime 
devoted  much  of  his  energy,  his  love,  and 
his  financial  resources  to  the  tiny  church 
in  Concord,  Va.,  which  his  grandfather 
helped  build  and  in  which  his  mother  and 
father  were  married. 

On  June  3  of  this  year,  distinguished 
guests  from  throughout  the  United  States 
assembled  at  the  New  Concord  Presby- 
terian Church  to  help  dedicate  a  mem- 
orial and  formal  gardens  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Mr.  Cheatham. 

The  Owen  Cheatham  Memorial  is  the 
center  for  a  47-acre  tract  owned  by  the 
Cheatham  Memorial  Trust,  a  family  ef- 
fort which  will  provide  for  maintenance 
of  the  gardens  as  part  of  the  old  church 
operation  in  which  the  family  has  been 
active  for  more  than  a  century. 

The  Lynchburg,  Va.  Daily  Advance  of 
Saturday,  May  26,  1973  describes  the 
memorial  garden  and  monument  in  great 
detail.  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  as 
a  place  well  worth  viewing  whenever  they 
might  be  In  the  LjTichburg  vicinity,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dedication  of   Owen   Cheatham   Memori.^l 
Gabden 

Dr.  Terrence  J.  Dlnlay,  rector  of  St. 
Bartbolomew's  Episcopal  Church  In  New 
York,  will  be  guest  speaker  at  the  dedication 
or  the  Owen  R.  Cheatham  Memorial  Garden 
and  Monument  at  New  Concord  Presbyterian 
Church  at  11  a.m.  June  3. 

The  Rev.  Wilson  T.  Dowllng,  pastor  of  the 
church,  will  open  the  ceremony,  which  wUl 
also  Include  the  dedication  of  the  newly- 
completed  maintenance  supervisor's  resi- 
dence and  library  built  on  Uie  rear  of  the 
chvirch. 

The    Memorial    Garden    and    Monument, 


In  more  recent  years,  Owen  Cheatham,  who 
died  In  1970,  funded,  the  church  remodeling 
which  included  the  construction  of  the  vesti- 
bule; the  addition  of  the  89-foot  steeple  and 
the  alterations  to  the  sanctuary  Including 
new  pews,  pulpit,  carpets,  general  repairs  and 
redecorating. 

In  1957,  Cheatham,  a  native  of  Campbell 
Coimty  and  founder  of  Georgia-Pacific  Corp., 
donated  the  assembly  haU  with  its  kitchen, 
ancillary  faculties  and  water  well.  In  1963 
he  built  the  manse,  which  is  located  to  the 
right  of  the  church  and  presently  occupied 
by  Dowllng. 

The  concept  of  the  garden  and  monument 
alludes  to  the  formality  of  the  Williamsburg 
Gardens.  However,  the  church  garden  design 
has  been  softened  to  blend  Into  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  location  as  opposed  to  restora- 
tion. 

Tlie  retention  of  a  twin  oak.  estimated  to 
be  125  years  old,  was  considered  a  key  to  the 
design.  In  order  to  preserve  the  landmark 
tree,  the  curves  of  the  walks  were  configured 
to  avoid  damage  to  the  roots.  Thus,  the  total 
design  evolved  into  a  series  of  curves  In  the 
paving,  an  oval  Memorial  wall  and  flower 
beds.  These  aesthetic  elements  consciously 
reflect  the  softness  of  the  countryside.  The 
architectural  materials  also  reflect  the  sense 
of  traditional  Colonial  American  culture. 

The  walks  aie  paved  with  old  Virginia,  wood 
mold.  Colonial  brick  made  of  local  shale  and 
clay  In  Salem,  home  of  Old  Virginia  Brick  Co. 
The  brick  is  slmUar  to  that  being  used  in 
restoration  in  WUliamsburg  and  Richmond. 

In  laying  the  walks,  the  "grape  vine"  Joint, 
which  has  been  in  use  for  hundreds  of  years, 
was  employed  to  emhasize  the  past  use  of  the 
brick.  The  Granite  Monoliths  were  obtained 
from  a  Massachusetts  quarry,  linking  earlier 
settlers  from  two  sections  of  the  American 
Colonies. 

All  of  the  plants  used  In  the  garden  are 
native  to  Virginia.  The  tall  shrubs  which 
enclose  the  Garden  are  American  Boxwood. 
The  trees  surrounding  the  oval  are  native 
American  Holly,  and  Inside  the  American 
Boxwood  hedge,  the  billowing  shrubs  are  Eng- 
lish Boxwood,  now  considered  native  to 
Virginia. 

Between  these  beds  and  the  walks  are 
white  Azaleas.  The  oval  bed  which  divides 
the  walk  contains  Dwarf  Yaupon  Holly.  Out- 
side of  the  enclosing  beds  of  American  Box- 
wood, American  Dogwood  are  planted  and 
beyond  the  Memorial  six  Magnolias  are 
planted.  The  background  surrounding  the 
entire  area  is  a  forest  of  mixed  hardwoods. 
The  area,  which  comprises  approximately  60 
acres,  was  given  to  the  New  Concord  Church 
by  the  Cheatham  Memorial  Trust. 


THE   PRESIDENT'S   REPORT  ON 
FOREIGN  POLICY 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  6 
weeks  ago,  on  May  3,  President  Nixon 
submitted  to  the  Congress  his  Annual 
which  was  recently  completed,  was  financed     Report  on  Foreign  Policy.  Although  It  Is 
by  Mrs.  Cheatham,  who  lives  in  New  York     the  most  comprehensive  and  detailed  of 

his  foreign  policy  messages,  it  has  been 
little  noted  by  the  news  media. 

The  report  describes  encouraging  prog- 
ress toward  an  era  of  international  sta- 
bility and  general  peace.  Noteworthy,  and 
largely  Ignored,  Is  the  President's  caveat 
that  detente  with  the  Communist  pow- 
ers has  by  no  means  been  achieved,  how- 
ever. 

An  editorial  in  the  June  issue  of  Air 
Force  magazine  comments  on  tliC  wis- 
dom of  that  cautious  judgment  and  sup- 
plies some  enlightening  comparisons  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Soviet  ex- 
penditures for  military  forces,  and  mlll- 


Clty. 

New  Concord  Presbyterian  Church  was 
founded  In  1836.  and  the  first  section  of  the 
present  edifice  was  constructed  in  1886.  Since 
that  time  the  Cheatham  family  has  been 
continuously  associated  \^ith  the  church's 
development  and  the  expansion  of  its  facili- 
ties and  grounds. 

Owen  Cheatham's  grandfather  helped  build 
the  original  sanctuary  from  stone  which  was 
furnished  from  his  own  quarry.  Cheatham's 
mother  and  father  were  married  In  the 
church,  and  all  eight  of  their  children  were 
baptized  and  attended  services  at  the  church. 
Cheatham's  parents  and  maternal  grand- 
parentA  are  all  buried  In  the  church  ceme- 
tery. 


tary  research  and  development.  Total  an- 
nual Soviet  investment  in  these  areas  is 
said  to  exceed  our  own  by  a  considerable 
margin.  The  U.S.SJI.  is  strengthening  its 
forces  in  evei-y  major  category,  while  our 
general  purpose  forces  are  being  cut  to 
the  lowest  level  since  the  Korean  war, 
against  a  background  of  nuclear  parity. 

These  diametrically  opposed  trends  in 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  defense  ef- 
forts already  have  made  the  United 
States  the  second  ranking  military  power, 
at  least  in  terms  of  quantity.  What  effect 
may  that  have  on  future  negotiations  for 
mutual  arms  reduction,  international 
secmity,  access  to  a  fair  share  of  the 
world's  energy  resources,  and  a  host  of 
other  issues  that  are  vital  to  U.S.  inter- 
ests and  pertinent  to  our  responsibilities 
to  the  world  commimity? 

The  questions  raised  by  this  editorial 
ai-e  worth  pondering.  I  commend  it  to 
your  attention,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pilnted  in  the  Record. 
as  fellows: 

The   President's   State   of   the   World 

Message 

(By  John  L.  Frisbee) 

On  May  3,  President  Nixon  submitted  to 
the  Congress  his  Annual  Report  on  Foreign 
Policy,  better  known  as  the  "State  of  the 
World"  message.  The  190-page  doctunent  is 
by  far  the  most  comprehensive  and  enlight- 
ening in  Mr.  Nixon's  series  of  annual  foreign- 
policy  statements.  It  is  an  ouUlne  of  the 
course  he  wants  the  U.S.  to  follow  In  shaping 
a  durable  peace  between  now  and  the  end 
of  his  Administration  in  the  nation's  bicen- 
tennial year.  Equally  signiiQcant,  It  contains 
some  hardheaded  warnings  In  the  section 
on  national  defense — warnings  that  are 
sorely  needed  on  the  Hill  and  In  the  public 
at  large. 

We  are  concerned  primarily  with  the  mes- 
sage's observations  on  three  aspects  of  de- 
fense policy,  which  Is  stUl  the  foundation 
on  which  our  foreign-policy  structure  rests. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  made  more 
headway  toward  accommodation  with  the 
two  major  Communist  powers  than  has  any 
of  its  predecessors.  There  te  plenty  of  evi- 
dence In  the  foreign-policy  report  that  Mr. 
Nixon  and  his  advisers  have  not  been  taken 
In  by  their  own  success,  however.  That,  we 
believe.  Is  among  the  most  Important  revela- 
tions of  the  message. 

Despite  progress  toward  detente  (which 
too  many  people  believe  Is  already  here), 
the  Administration  warns  that  "the  Soviet 
Union  Is  strengthening  its  armed  forces  In 
every  major  category,  including  those  In 
which  the  United  States  traditionally  has 
had  a  substantial  margin  of  superiority.  A 
Soviet  military  presence  now  has  been  estab- 
lished In  many  strategic  areas  of  the 
world.  .  .  .  We  have  no  responsible  choice 
but  to  remain  alert  to  the  possibility  that 
the  current  trend  toward  detente  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China  may  not  pro\e 
durable." 

Although  the  Administration  clearly  be- 
lieves It  neither  feasible  nor  useful  to  at- 
tempt to  regain  nuclear  superiority,  it  Is 
"determined  to  maintain  a  national  defense 
second  to  none."  Ongoing  programs  In  the 
strategic  area  are  judged  to  be  sufficient  to 
deter  all-out  nuclear  war  In  the  foreseeable 
future,  and  both  flexible  and  controllable 
enough  to  provide  the  President  those  op- 
tions that  he  has  called  for  "to  face  any 
potential  aggressor  contemplating  less  than 
all-out  attack  with  unacceptable  risks."  This 
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we  can  only  read  as  an  endorsement  of  the 
continued  need  for  a  Triad  of  strategic  sys- 
tems: submarine-launched  missiles  to  help 
guarantee  assured  destruction  of  Soviet  cit- 
ies as  part  of  the  deterrent  to  all-out  nu- 
clear war,  and  the  more  accurate  and  con- 
trollable land-based  missiles  and  bombers  In 
their  dual  role  of  acting  as  deterrent  to  all- 
out  war  and  providing  the  President  options 
against  a  less  than  all-out  attack  on  the 
U.S.  or  Its  aUles. 

In  this  era  of  approximate  nuclear  parity, 
the  report  stresses  that  "greater  reliance 
must  be  placed  on  nonnuclear  forces.  .  .  . 
Our  ground,  naval,  and  air  forces  have  now 
reached  the  absolute  minimum  necessary  to 
provide  a  credible  conventional  deterrent  In 
an  age  of  strategic  parity.  Compared  to  .  .  . 
1964,  we  have  a  third  fewer  combat  ships, 
thirty-seven  fewer  aircraft  squadrons,  and 
three  and  a  third  fewer  ground  divisions. 
.  .  .  They  are  at  the  lowest  level  since  the 
Korean  War."  There  has  been  no  reduction  In 
comparable  Soviet  forces,  which  outnumber 
ours  and  are  undergoing  "significant  quali- 
tative improvements." 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  the  UjS. 
defense  budget  now  takes  only  six  percent 
of  our  Gross  National  Product  and  represents 
less  than  one-third  of  the  total  federal 
budget.  (By  comparison,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  Soviet  military  budget  ab- 
sorbs as  much  as  forty  percent  of  the  USSR's 
ONP,  that  it  probably  is  about  $10  billion  a 
year  higher  than  ours,  and  that  the  Soviets 
may  be  investing  up  to  $26  billion  a  year  in 
military  research  and  development,  compared 
to  our  $8  billion  in  FY  "73.  These  compari- 
sons do  not  suggest  a  lasting  Soviet  dedica- 
tion to  detente.) 

While  the  State  of  the  World  message  re- 
flects guarded  optimism  concerning  the  at- 
tainment of  a  durable  peace,  it  also  contains, 
as  we  have  Indicated,  sober  wamtogs  that 
need  to  be  taken  to  heart  as  Congress  sets 
about  cutting  the  FY  "74  defense  budget. 
We  believe  the  forces  that  budget  will  sup- 
port are  no  more  than  minimally  adequate. 
If  they  are,  in  fact,  "second  to  none,"  it  is 
not  by  virtue  of  size,  but  of  quality  and 
combat  experience. 

It  win  become  increasingly  difficult  to 
maintain  even  a  n^lnimum  acceptable  level 
of  U.S.  defense  imless  two  very  hard  facts  of 
life  are  better  understood  by  the  American 
people.  The  first,  as  information  in  the  Pres- 
ident's report  suggests,  is  that  we  are  run- 
ning second  to  the  USSR  In  force  size,  de- 
fense Investments,  and  probably  most  signif- 
icant in  the  long  run,  military  research  and 
development.  That  gap  must  not  be  allowed 
to  widen. 

Second,  there  is,  as  the  report  makes  clear, 
only  a  "trend  toward  d6tente."  It  Is  not  an 
accomplished  fact,  and  no  amount  of  wish- 
ful thinking  will  make  It  so. 

So  any  "trend  toward  detente" — an  tin- 
measurable  factor — must  be  weighed  against 
the  measttrable  and  quite  visible  trend  to- 
ward clear-cut  Soviet  military  supremacy. 

It  now  is  not,  as  we  suggested  some  months 
ago,  a  case  of  being  between  the  rock  and 
the  hard  place,  but  between  the  rock  and  the 
aojt  place.  And,  in  this  analogy,  the  United 
States  does  not  represent  the  rock. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL 
CRISIS 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent,  on  May  30,  June  1,  and  June  5,  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Finance 
and  Resources  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  held  hearings  on  the  causes 
of  and  possible  solutions  for  the  Inter- 
national finsmcial  crisis. 

On  June  1,  one  of  the  witnesses  was 
Mr.  Eliot  Janeway,  a  financial  writer  and 
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analyst,  who  presented  very  intei*esting 
testimony. 

Subsequent  to  the  hearing.  Mr.  Jane- 
way  wrote  a  column  published  in  a  num- 
ber of  newspapers  on  June  11,  describing 
the  hearings  and  his  own  proposals.  I  be- 
lieve his  column  will  be  of  widespread  in- 
terest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
column,  "U.S.  Agripower  Called  Means 
to  Stability,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Agripower  Called  Means  To  Stability 
(By  Eliot  Janeway) 

New  York  City. — The  dally  devaluation 
of  the  dollar  Is  adding  a  new  dimension  to 
Dr.  Milton  Friedman's  classic  definition  of 
inflation  as  a  "hidden  tax."  The  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration Is  pointing  with  permissive 
pride  to  devaluation  as  just  a  "normal  read- 
justment"— just  as  some  judges  and  educa- 
tors are  talking  about  lc^>ses  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility where  law-and-order  is  con- 
cerned. But  devaluation  is  levying  a  tax  oil 
every  family  in  the  country,  one  that  is  be- 
ing toted  up  with  eacii  trip  past  the  cash 
register  at  the  supermarket. 

Before  the  latest  run  quickened  into  a 
stampede,  the  dollar  had  suffered  something 
like  a  40  per  cent  devaluation  since  the  sup- 
posedly epochal  Smithsonian  readjustment 
negotiated  in  December,  1971.  The  other 
side  of  the  coin  from  this  drop  In  the  inter- 
national doUar  saw  the  cost  of  food  Inside 
America  junip  by  the  same  telltale  40  per 
cent.  Penny  for  penny,  percentage  point  fra: 
percentage  point,  every  loss  suffered  by  the 
international  dollar  was  literally  eaten  by 
A.'neirca's  food  buyers.  To  paraphrase  Ernest 
Ht'^mingway's  Immortal  title,  the  bell  that 
h?s  been  tolling  for  the  dollar  around  the 
w.?ild  has  been  tolling  for  America's  con- 
sumers at  their  own  kitchen  tables. 

Dealing  from  financial  weakness  has  al- 
ways bee.i  a  sure  way  for  any  country  to 
invite  indignity  and  to  organize  chaos.  The 
coldness  of  the  rebuff  dealt  President  Nixon 
by  French  President  Georges  Pompidou  in 
Iceland  suggests  that  the  place  for  the  meet- 
ing was  weU  chosen,  if  not  the  time.  Fur- 
ther frantic  political  probes  aimed  to  offset 
dnmesiic  shocks  with  diplomatic  surprises 
are  fated  to  produce  more  bad  news  until 
the  dollar  begins  producing  good  news. 

flaking  the  dollar  do  just  this  is  within 
Araerlca's  ready  reach — and  not  as  they 
used  to  say  about  the  stock  market,  because 
"the  dollar  Is  now  so  chec^.''  Despite  the 
defensive  posture  into  which  she  has  been 
thrust,  America  commands  economic  re- 
sottrces  which  are  not  only  distinctive,  but 
unique.  Dealing  from  her  native  economic 
strength  could  recoup  the  financial  losses 
which  have  been  swamping  the  dollar  since 
America  has  been  dealing  Irom  financial 
weakness. 

The  way  to  do  it  is  to  mobilize  America's 
world  monopoly  on  the  commercial  avail- 
ability of  "agripower."  In  the  new  world 
t.aklng  shape  in  the  shaky  1970s,  agripower 
promises  to  pack  a  more  potent  political 
punch  than  nuclear  power,  air  power,  propa- 
ganda power,  student  power,  woman  power, 
black  power,  labor  power — and  by  no  means 
just  inside  America.  In  every  country,  with- 
out exception,  any  claimants  to  power  are 
sure  to  lose  it  tiuless  they  can  count  on 
feeding  their  supporters  with  agripower. 
Even  Leonid  Brezhnev,  Russian  Communist 
party  leader,  admits  it,  which  is  reason 
enough  why  Inviting  him  to  Washington  is 
another  giveaway  instead  of  the  takeback 
that  has  been  overdue  since  he  took  Kissin- 
ger for  a  hay  ride.  Not  even  countries  eating 
iciatively  high  on  the  hog  can  manage  with- 


out Americanizing  their  diets  by  paying  off 
in  hard  cash  to  American  agripower. 

But  America  can  turn  the  tables  on  her 
successful  Industrial  customers  who  have 
taken  over  as  her  harsh  creditors — who,  in 
fact,  now  have  more  to  say  about  how  much 
the  dollar  is  worth  than  the  American  gov- 
ernment Itself.  The  way  to  do  so  is  to  mobi- 
lize American  agripower  both  as  a  shield  to 
protect  the  dollar  and  as  a  battle  axe  to  get 
its  own  back.  Last  week  I  presented  a  pro- 
posal to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  International  Finance  and 
Resources  calculated  to  do  so. 

The  Subcommittee's  roster  attests  to  its 
representative  character.  Its  Chairman.  Sen. 
Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.  llnd.,  Va.|,  a  major  figure 
in  the  present  Senate,  is  winning  stUl  new 
luster  for  the  most  distinguished  name  in 
America's  continuous  public  service.  Sen. 
Byrd  Is  an  Independent  In  thought  as  well 
as  in  stance.  On  his  Democratic  flank,  Sen. 
Vance  Hartke  of  Indiana  commands  the  firm 
support  of  every  traditional  source  of  ma- 
jority power  voting  block  strength;  and  Sen. 
Mike  Gravel  of  Alaska  is  not  likely  to  be  out- 
done by  populist  competitors.  On  Byrd's  Re- 
publican flank.  Sen.  Robert  Dole  of  Kan.«is 
is  the  former  Chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee;  and  Sen.  W.  V.  Roili 
Jr.  of  Delaware  is  earning  in  his  own  right 
the  respect  which  flows  automatically  to  any 
RepubUcan  senator  from  the  Uny  state  whose 
favorite  sons  are  big  corporations.  The  five 
Interrelated  questions  which  the  subcom- 
mittee posed  in  Its  call  for  Its  present  hear- 
ings reflect  the  nonpartisan  sense  of  tirgency 
rapidly  tmiting  America  in  demanding  the 
defense  of  the  dollar. 

All  five  questions  offer  the  alternative  of 
America  acting  unUaterally  or  In  concert  with 
other  trade  powers.  How  to  strengthen  the 
dollar  is  question  No.  1.  What  can  be  done  to 
cut  the  United  States  payments  deficits  i.s 
question  No.  2.  How  can  international  money 
speculation  be  cut  Is  question  No.  3.  Pimd- 
ing  short-term  overseas  dollar  liabilities  is 
question  No.  4.  The  need  for  a  new  Bretton 
Woods  Is  question  No.  6. 

I  offered  a  single  solution  to  all  five  of 
these  Interrelated  questions.  More  precise- 
ly, I  offered  it  as  a  single-purpose  solution  to 
the  four  substantial  questions;  and  as  an 
explanation  of  how  to  finesse  the  fifth  ques- 
tion, which  l6  the  procedural  one  about  the 
need  for  a  new  Bretton  Woods.  I  expresseiJ 
the  confidence  that  the  assertion  of  Ameri- 
can agripower  could  and  would  overnight 
solve  the  four  interrelated  problems  of 
strengthening  the  dollar,  cutting  the  dollar 
payment  deficit,  inhibiting  speculation  of  the 
dollar,  and  funding  the  huge  overhang  oi 
short-term  dollar  liabilities  now  being  called. 

Without  an  effective  American  initiative  in 
asserting  American  agripower.  I  argued,  no 
new  Bretton  Woods  is  thinkable  as  a  respite 
from  the  present  retreat  via  chaos  en  route 
to  panic.  With  It,  I  concluded,  no  new  Bret- 
t<Mi  Woods  would  be  needed.  Next  week.  I 
will  detail  the  proposal  aimed  at  catapulting 
American  agripower  into  its  own  and  at 
bringing  the  dollar  back  as  American  agri- 
power moves  forward. 


THE  ANCHOVY  CRISIS 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  we  aie  all 
aware  of  the  growing  reliance  on  tiie  soy- 
bean as  a  food  supplement  for  both  hu- 
mans and  animals,  and  the  resulting  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  this  proliferate 
legume. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  real  reasons 
behind  the  popularity  of  the  soybean  do 
not  always  come  to  the  public's  attention. 

It  was  gratifying,  therefore,  to  find  an 
article  in  Scientific  American — Jime. 
1973— that  indirectly  sheds  much  light 
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on  the  growing  use  of  the  soybean  and 
its  importance  to  the  world  food  supply. 
The  article,  entitled  "The  Anchovy 
Crisis"  and  written  by  C.  P.  Idyll,  de- 
scribes the  recent  decline  of  the  anchovy 
fishing  industry  in  the  waters  off  the 
coast  of  Peru.  The  article  points  out  that 
fishmeal  made  with  the  anchovy  has  been 
used  for  many  years  to  enrich  feed  for 
poultry  and  other  livestock,  and  that,  be- 
cause of  the  abundance  of  anchovies, 
such  meal  could  be  produced  most  inex- 
pensively. 

Now,  however,  with  anchovy  produc- 
tion running  only  about  one-third  as 
much  as  in  1965,  the  availability  of  an- 
chovy fish  meal  has  been  sharply  re- 
duced, forcing  feed  grain  manufacturers 
to  seek  a  new  enriching  supplement  for 
their  product. 

The  alternative  selected  by  most  feed 
grain  supphers  is  the  soybean,  thereby 
creating  a  demand  for  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  tons  just  to  satisfy  these  new  re- 
quirements. 

Mr.  Idyll  presents  a  thorough  explana- 
tion of  the  anchovy  crisis,  showing  how 
overexploitation,  combined  with  periodi- 
cal ecological  disturbances,  has  brought 
about  a  reduction  of  the  anchovy  supply. 
But,  more  than  that,  he  helps  us  with 
his  discussion  of  the  anchovy  problem  to 
identify  just  one  of  many  situations  that 
have  created  so  great  a  need  in  the  world 
today  for  the  soybean. 

This,  in  turn,  helps  us  to  recognize  the 
reasons  why  the  price  of  soybeans,  and 
consequently  the  co.st  of  feed  grains — 
and  ultimately  the  cost  of  poultry  and 
other  livestock — continues  to  rise. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  lo  print  the  afore- 
mentioned article  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Anchovt  Crisis 
(By  C.  P.  IdyU) 
Over  the  past  decade  the  world's  largest 
fishery  has  been  In  the  Peru  Current.  A  pe- 
riodic ecological  disturbance,  combined  with 
the  heavy  fishtiig.  now  threatens  to  destroy 
the  industry. 

The  world  of  the  Peruvian  anchovy  is  the 
sweep  of  a  great  cold  ocean  current.  In  a  slow 
northward  drift  the  current  carries  the  lit- 
tle fishes  along  in  company  with  countless 
tiny  plants  and  animals  that  the  anchovies 
avidly  devour  and  with  larger  fishes,  squids 
and  a  host  of  other  marine  animals.  The  an- 
chovies form  thronging  legions  that  wheel 
and  dart  in  the  current.  Their  world  is  often 
entered  by  aliens:  birds  that  plunge  from 
above,  snatching  up  the  anchovies  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  men  who  cast 
great  net  enclosures  around  the  fishes,  carry- 
i:;g  them  off  to  shore  by  the  millions. 

In  the  brief  life-span  of  the  anchovy,  rarely 
longer  than  three  years,  its  cold-current  en- 
vironment  usually  changes  only  within  nar- 
row limits.  During  the  lifetime  of  some  gen- 
erations, however,  their  world  may  be  put 
out  of  Joint.  The  slow  northward  drift  of  the 
current,  only  two-tenths  to  three-tejUhs  of  a 
not  (compared  with  the  six  knots  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  off  Florida) .  becomes  still  slower 
and  may  even  reverse  Ititlf.  The  water  grows 
warmer  and  less  salty;  the  nibkeup  of  its 
.oopulatlons  changes  and  many  of  the  usually 
aoundant  microscopic  plants  and  animals 
dwindle  in  number.  Flndii.g  their  world 
jlAXiier,  tiie  little  anchovies  scatter;  many 
ii.ay  die  prematurely  and  many  in  tlie  suc- 


cessor generation  may  not  be  born  at  all. 
The  sea  change  known  as  El  Nino  has 
arrived. 

Coastal  Peru  is  normally  a  cool  and  misty 
land,  quite  unlike  the  steamy  Tropics  that 
occupy  the  same  latitudes  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  South  America.  The  Peru  coast  is 
kept  that  way  by  the  temperature  of  the 
ocean  current,  which  In  the  south  can  be  as 
cool  as  10  degrees  Celsius  (50  degrees  Fahren- 
heit) and  only  reaches  about  22  degrees  C. 
(71.6  degrees  F.)  in  the  north.  Although  the 
northernmost  part  of  Peru  is  a  mere  three 
degrees  of  latitude  below  the  Equator,  the 
average  air  temperature  is  a  moderate  18 
to  22  degrees  C.  (64.4  to  71.6  degrees  P.). 
Along  the  1.475  miles  of  Peruvian  coastline, 
a  distance  100  miles  longer  than  the  Pacific 
coast  of  the  U.S.,  there  are  no  marshes,  mud- 
flats and  estuaries — only  arid  desert,  most 
of  It  a  treeless,  monotonous,  barren  brown. 
This  bleak  strip  of  sand  extends  a  short  dis- 
tance Inland,  rarely  more  than  40  miles  or  so, 
to  the  upthrust  Andes,  one  of  the  most  awe- 
some mountain  ranges  in  the  world.  The  high 
rain  shadow  of  the  Andes  robs  the  prevail- 
ing southeast  winds  of  their  moisture  and 
keeps  the  coastal  region  arid.  A  few  streams 
that  rise  in  the  mountains  cross  the  desert; 
their  narrow  valleys  suport  what  little  agri- 
culture exists  along  the  coast. 

The  Peru  Current  consists  of  four  com- 
ponents, the  interaction  of  which  creates, 
molds  and  changes  the  world  of  the  anchovy. 
Two  of  the  components  travel  in  a  northerly 
direction:  the  Coastal  Current,  flowing  next 
to  the  shore,  and  the  Oceanic  Current,  lo- 
cated farther  out  to  .sea  Between  the  two, 
on  and  near  the  surface,  runs  the  Peru 
Countercurrent.  Beneath  all  three  runs  the 
Peru  Undercurrent.  Both  the  Countercur- 
rent and  the  Undercurreiit  flow  southward. 

The  Coa-stnl  Current  runs  deep  and  hugs 
the  land  from  about  Valparaiso  In  Chile  in 
the  south  to  north  of  Chlmbote  in  Peru,  a 
stretch  of  some  2,000  miles.  The  anchoviss 
live  mostly  In  the  northern  part  of  this  great 
band  of  water,  which  constantly  changes 
shape  and  size,  becoming  wider  or  narrower, 
deeper  or  shallower,  altering  and  twisting  like 
an  elongated  amoeba.  The  Oceanic  Current 
is  longer  than  the  Coastal  Current.  It  is  often 
several  hundred  miles  wide,  and  it  runs  as 
deep  as  700  meters.  It  flows  north  to  a  point 
about  opposite  the  Gulf  of  Gu.iyaquU  before 
bending  west. 

The  great  northward  sweep  of  water  Is 
ofien  called  the  Humboldt  Current,  after  the 
German  naturalist  who  described  the  phe- 
nomenon following  a  visit  to  South  America 
in  1803.  Humboldt  thought  that  the  cold  of 
the  water  was  the  chill  of  the  Antarctic.  His 
conjecture  was  partly  right:  the  current  does 
Include  subantarcttc  water.  Much  of  the  cold, 
however,  is  the  cold  of  subsurface  water.  As 
the  water  on  the  ocean  surface  Is  swept  away 
by  the  prevailing  winds,  deeper  low-tem- 
perature water  wells  up  slowly  to  replace  it. 
The  trade  winds  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
channeled  and  bent  by  the  Andes,  blow  from 
the  south  and  southeast,  mostly  par.illel  to 
the  shore.  This  prevailing  wind  urges  the  sur- 
face water  northward  at  the  same  time  that 
another  influence,  the  CorioUa  force,  deflects 
it  to  the  west.  As  the  resulting  steady  off- 
shore drift  skims  off  the  surface  layer  the 
cold  subsurface  water  rl!>e3  with  stately  slow- 
ness to  replace  it,  traveling  vertically  at  a 
rate  ranging  from  20  to  100  meters  per  month, 
depending  on  the  location  and  the  season. 

The  biological  effect  of  the  upwelling  Is 
enormous.  That  stretch  of  water,  only  a  tiny 
fraction  of  the  ocean  surface  produces  fully 
22  percent  of  all  the  flsh  caught  throughout 
the  world.  Its  richne.ss  springs  fiom  a  con- 
stantly renewed  supply  of  the  chemical  nu- 
trients—principally phosphates  and  nit- 
rates— that  simulate  plant  growth.  Accumu- 
lated gradually  In  the  deep  layers  of  the 
ocean  u  the  debris  of  dead  marine  plants 


and  animals  sinks  to  the  bottom,  the  nutri- 
ents travel  with  the  upwelling  water  to  the 
top  levels.  There  the  light  Is  sufficient  to  drive 
photosynthesis,  and  the  nutrients  help  the 
marine  plants  to  flourish.  The  concentration 
of  nutrients  In  the  Peru  upwelling  is  many 
times  greater  than  that  in  the  open  o:ean. 
In  terms  of  the  amount  of  carbon  fixed 
piiotosynthetically  per  cubic  meter  of  water 
per  day,  the  range  in  the  upwelling  region  is 
from  45  to  200  millisrams,  compared  with 
less  than  15  milligrams  In  the  water  immedi- 
ately adjacent.  Perhaps  only  one  other  part 
cf  the  world  ocean  is  richer:  the  Benguela 
Current  of  the  southwestern  coast  of  Africa. 

The  Peru  upwelling  sustains  an  enormous 
flow  of  living  matter.  The  food  chahi  begins 
with  the  microscopic  diatoms  and  other 
members  of  the  phytoplankton  that  com- 
prise the  pasturage  of  the  sea.  Tlie  plants 
absorb  the  nutrients  and  grow  in  rich  pro- 
fusion, providing  fodder  for  billions  of  graz- 
ing animals,  principally  minute  crustaceans 
such  as  copepods  but  including  arrowworms 
and  a  wide  variety  of  other  small  marine  her- 
bivores. The  food  chain  can  then  go  on  to 
several  more  links,  progressing  from  the 
small  fishes  that  eat  the  herbivores  to  the 
larger  fishes  and  squids  that  prey  on  the 
small  fishes  and  perhaps  continuing  to  Ui- 
clude  one  or  more  further  advanced  levels  of 
marine  predation.  The  food  chain  Ui  the  Peru 
Current  does  go  on  in  this  fashion  to  some 
degree,  but  most  of  its  energy  flow  stops  with 
the  anchovies.  This  single  fish  species  has 
succeeded  in  capturing  an  extraordinarily 
high  proportion  of  the  total  energy  available 
in  the  ecosystem  and  in  converting  it  into 
enormous  quantities  of  living  matter.  At  the 
height  of  the  anchovies'  annual  cycle  the 
total  bulk  of  the  species  is  probably  of  the 
order  of  15  to  20  million  metric  tons. 

The  Peruvian  anchovy  belongs  to  the  same 
gpnus  [Engranlis)  as  the  common  anchovy 
of  the  eastern  Atlantic  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean (£.  ^ncrasicolus) ,  but  It  comprises  a 
separate  species  (B.  ringena) .  Its  life  begins 
in  the  form  of  an  egg,  a  tiny  oval  spot  of 
nearly  transparent  protoplasm  adrift  in  the 
sea.  Eggs  can  be  spawned  at  almost  any  time 
of  the  year  but  there  are  two  periods  when 
the  anchovies'  reproductive  activity  Is  high- 
est. The  major  spawning  occurs  in  August 
and  September,  during  the  southern  winter, 
and  it  is  repeated  on  a  lesser  scale  in  Janu- 
ary and  February.  Anchovies  are  precocious: 
most  females  are  capable  of  spawning  when 
they  are  a  year  old.  By  then  each  female,  a 
little  over  four  Inches  long,  may  produce 
10,000  eggs.  If  she  survives  to  the  age  of  two 
and  reaches  a  length  of  six  Inches,  her  out- 
put Increa.ses  to  some  20,000  eggs. 

The  delicate  larvae  that  hatch  from  the 
eggs  lead  a  perilous  existence.  Many  species 
of  fi.sh  produce  eggs  that  contain  a  con- 
siderable store  of  yolk;  the  reserve  of  nu- 
trient helps  to  sustain  the  newly  hatched 
young  until  they  adjust  to  finding  their  own 
food.  The  anchovy  egg  has  a  negligible  yolk 
store,  and  so  the  larva  must  locate  food 
quickly  or  starve.  To  make  matters  worse, 
the  larva  has  limited  swimming  powers  and 
a  high  rate  of  metabolism.  If  more  than  a 
few  wiggles  are  required  to  obtain  the  food 
it  needs,  it  will  not  survive.  Because  every 
larva  consumes  plankton  In  substantial 
amounts  and  becau.se  the  peak  hatches  pro- 
duce larvae  numbering  in  multiples  of  bil- 
lions, only  enormous  swarms  of  mlscroscoplc 
plants  and  larval  cru.staceans  can  sustain 
the  anchovy  stock.  Nor  is  starvation  the  only 
peril;  the  larval  anchovies  feed  swarms  of 
predators.  They  are  eaten  by  the  same  cope- 
pods  that  will,  if  the  little  fish  survive,  be 
the  anchovies'  own  main  sustenance.  Arrow- 
worms  also  devour  them,  aud  so  do  their 
own  parents. 

One  month  after  the  time  the  anchovy 
larvae  are  hatched  more  than  09  percent 
of   them  have  perished.   Even   with   such   a 
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high  mortality  rate,  a  process  that  begins 
with  billions  of  spawning  fish,  each  cast- 
lug  10,000  to  20,000  eggs,  produces  enormous 
quantities  of  anchovy  larvae.  The  little  flsh 
grow  rapidly;  in  the  course  of  the  first  year 
they  attain  a  length  of  43  to  4.3  inches.  The 
year-old  flsh  are  so  slender,  however,  that 
they  weight  a  scant  third  of  an  ounce. 

The  anchovy  schools  do  not  move  at  ran- 
dom; apparently  because  of  a  strong  pref- 
erence for  the  cold  water  of  the  Coastal 
Current  they  remain  wl;thln  a  comparatively 
restricted  zone.  The  Coastal  Current  is  at 
its  narrowest  during  the  southern  summer, 
running  close  to  shore  and  seldom  exceed- 
ing 200  meters  In  depth.  Within  this 
shrunken  world  the  anchovies  press  together 
in  enormous  concentrations  near  the  shore 
and  close  to  the  surface.  It  is  now  that  preda- 
tors fare  best.  The  larger  fishes  and  the 
squids  feed  well;  the  several  species  of  guano 
birds  have  to  fly  only  short  distances  from 
their  island  nesting  grounds  and  need  not 
dive  deep  to  reach  their  prey.  The  greatest 
of  the  predators,  the  fisherman,  finds  sum- 
mer work  the  easiest.  He  can  often  set  his 
purse  seine  within  sight  of  port  and  gather 
In  anchovies  100  tons  at  a  time. 

El  Nlfio  occurs  at  regular  Intervals.  There 
is  said  to  be  a  seven-year  cycle,  but  in  actu- 
ality the  phenomenon  Is  far  less  precise  hi 
Its  appearance.  The  severe  environmental  dis- 
locations may  be  repeated  for  two  or  more 
years  in  a  row  or  may  not  recur  for  a  decade 
or  longer.  Another  kind  of  regularity,  how- 
ever, has  given  El  Nino  Its  name.  The  change 
usually  begins  around  Christmastime  and  so 
is  given  the  Spanish  name  for  the  Christ 
Child.  The  complicated  chain  of  events  In  a 
year  of  El  Nlfio  disturbs  the  anchovies,  some- 
times profoundly.  The  wind  now  comes  from 
the  west  rather  than  from  the  southeast,  and 
It  Is  laden  with  moisture  from  the  Pacific. 
With  no  mountains  to  rob  the  air  of  Its  bur- 
den of  water  the  arid  coast  is  often  subjected 
to  torrential  rains  and  severe  windstorms. 
In  a  desert  region  where  even  a  heavy  mist 
can  cause  problems  the  floods  of  El  Nlfio  are 
are  often  devastating.  Oddly  cnou<'h.  how- 
ever. In  some  Nlfio  years  no  rain  falls. 

A  warning  that  the  sea  change  may  be  on 
its  way  Is  given  when  the  temperature  of  the 
coastal  water  begins  to  rise.  If  the  increasij 
In  temperature  persists  and  sprcad.s.  the  deli- 
cately adjusted  world  of  the  anchovy  tilts. 
With  the  warm  water  comes  unfamiliar  In- 
habitants of  the  northern  Tropics:  the  yel- 
lowflsh  tuna,  the  dolphlnflsh,  the  manta  ray 
and  the  hammerhead  shark.  Some  of  them 
feed  on  the  anchovies.  A  greater  threat  to 
the  anchovies'  survival,  however.  Is  a  slow- 
ing of  the  northboiuid  Coastal  Current  and 
a  declUie  or  even  a  halt  in  the  usual  up- 
welling of  subsurface  waters.  As  the  supply 
of  nutrients  diminishes,  the  planktonlc  plant 
life  that  provides  the  base  of  the  ocean  food 
chain  becomes  less  abundant.  As  a  result 
herbivorou.s  planktonlc  animals  become 
scarcer,  and  so  It  goes  link  by  link  up  the 
chain.  Furthermore,  the  water  temperature 
is  now  too  high  to  suit  the  anchovies  them- 
selves. Even  if  the  shortage  of  food  has  not 
yet  greatly  reduced  their  ntmibers,  the  fish 
scatter,  no  longer  forming  the  enormous 
schools  that  nonnally  afford  the  guano  birds 
and  flnhermen  such  rewarding  targets. 

The  effect  on  the  guano  birds  and  marine 
anlnip.ls  Is  among  the  most  serious  of  the 
changes  wrought  by  El  NUio.  The  birds  starve 
or  fly  away,  deseiung  their  nestlings.  Fishes, 
squids  and  even  turtles  and  small  sea  mam- 
mals die.  Their  decaying  bodies  relea.se  evil- 
smelling  hydrogen  sulfide  that  bubbles  up 
through  the  wuier  and  blackens  the  paint  on 
the  boats  In  the  harhors.  This  \niplcasant 
phenomenon  Is  called  El  Plntor  (The  Paint- 
er). Patches  of  reddish,  brownish  or  yellow 
water  similar  to  the  'red  tides"  that  upset  the 
Florida  tourist  industry  become  relatl-ely 
common.    They    are    caii'ied    by    prodigious 


blooms  of  dlnoflagelaltes:  microscopic  plank- 
tonlc plants  that  are  toxic  In  high  concentra- 
tions. The  greater  frequency  of  the  blooms 
during  Nino  years  may  be  because  the  nu- 
trient composition  of  the  seawater  suits  the 
org.^nisms  better  then  or  because  the  less 
vigorous  currents  fail  to  disperse  accumu- 
lating cUisteis  cf  dinoflageilates  as  quickly 
as  Uiual. 

The  causes  of  El  Nliio  are  wind  changes 
and  sea  changes  on  a  very  large  scale.  When 
the  steady  southeast  trade  winds  weaken  or 
when  the  wind  blows  from  the  west,  the 
ocean  currents  tliat  run  to  the  northwest 
are  no  longer  ptished  along  with  the  same 
vigor.  Under  normal  circumstaaces  the 
south-flowing  Peru  Countercurrent  is  weak, 
but  when  the  prevaUing  wuids  fall  or  are 
reversed,  the  Countercurrent  thrusts  a 
tongv.e  of  warm  water  into  the  cleft  be- 
tween the  now  less  vigorous  Coastal  and 
Oceanic  currents.  As  it  meets  less  resistance 
the  Countercurrent  penetrates  farther  south, 
pushing  the  weak  north-flowing  curreuLs 
aside  and  covering  their  cold  waters  with  a 
GO-meter  layer  of  warm  tropical  water.  The 
vi-ater  m.iy  have  come  from  as  far  away  as 
the  Panama  Blghi..  north  of  the  Equator,  and 
part  of  It  may  even  ha-.e  originated  as  a 
land  runoff  In  Central  America.  It  can  be 
as  much  as  seven  degrees  C.  warmer  than 
the  north-flowing  Coastal  Current  and  is 
lower  in  salinity,  deficient  In  oxygen  and 
poor  in  nutrients.  In  some  Nliio  years  the 
Countercvirrent  pushes  the  tropical  water 
as  far  as  600  miles  south  of  the  Equator. 

The  organisms  most  obviously  affected  by 
a  Nlfio  year  are  the  guano  birds,  various 
species  that  are  colloquially  lumped  together 
under  the  same  name  that  is  applied  to  the 
droppings  that  arcumulate  in  large  quantities 
on  the  rocky  islands  where  they  nest.  There 
are  three  principal  species:  the  guanay.  or 
cormorant  (Phalacrocorax  hoiLgainvilUi); 
the  plquero,  or  booby  {Sula  varicgata),  and 
the  alcatras,  or  pelican  {Pelicanus  thugus). 
Over  the  millenniums  the  bh-d  droppings 
have  accumulated  In  piles  as  high  as  150 
feet  on  some  Islands.  Because  guano  is  per- 
haps the  flr.est  natural  fertilizer  known, 
the  guano  Islands  have  provided  the  founda- 
tion for  ft  valunble  Industry.  Of  the  guano 
birds'  diet  between  80  and  95  percent  Is 
made  up  of  anchovies,  and  the  coastal  waters 
of  Peru  support  what  Is  probably  the  largest 
popualtlon  of  oceanic  birds  anywhere  In  the 
world.  In  recent  years  estimates  of  the  birds' 
total  number  have  gone  as  high  as  30  mil- 
lion. The  five  million  Individuals  that  In- 
habited one  particular  guano  Island  are  be- 
lieved to  have  constmied  1,000  tons  of  an- 
chovies a  day.  The  gtmno  birds'  annual, 
catch  in  recent  years  Is  calculated  to  average 
2.5  million  metric  tons,  or  between  a  fourth 
and  a  fifth  of  the  commercial-fishery  catch. 

Following  every  Nino  year  of  any  conse- 
quence the  bird  population  decllres  Just  as 
the  anchovy  popxUatlon  does.  When  the 
wanner  water  scatters  the  dense  stu-face 
schools  of  flsh,  the  birds  find  it  harder  to  feed 
themselves,  let  alone  their  nestlings.  Adult 
birds  fly  to  other  areas.  Juvenile  birds,  less 
efficient  flshers  than  their  parents,  peri^^h  In 
large  numbers.  The  deserted  nestUngs  are 
doomed  to  starvauon.  After  the  severe  Nino 
year  of  1957  the  guaj\o-blrd  population,  then 
estimated  to  be  27  million,  plummeted  to  six 
million  and  dropped  to  a  low  of  5,5  million 
the  following  war.  Numl)er8  slowly  Increased 
thereafter,  so  that  there  were  17  million 
birds  when  the  Nino  year  of  1965  arrived. 
The  year  the  ix>pulatlon  fell  to  4  3  mllUon. 

Since  then  the  guano  birds  have  failed  to 
rev-over  at  the  noruml  rate.  There  is  concern 
tiiat  the  commercial  anchovy  fishery,  which 
has  expanded  greatly  In  the  same  period,  is 
depriving  the  birds  of  ao  much  food  that 
theu  numbers  may  faU  below  the  level  that 
Is  critical  to  their  siuvlval  as  social  species. 
The  late  Robert  Cuahmeu  Murphy  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  Hi».ior>  devoted 


some  years  to  the  study  of  these  populations, 
and  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  birds  and 
the  fishermen  were  essentially  incompatible. 
It  seems  likely,  however,  that  In  spite  of 
Murphy's  contrary  view  the  two  competitors 
will  be"  able  to  coexist  at  some  suitable  level 
of  commercial  fishing.  At  the  same  time  it 
may  well  be  that  the  size  of  the  commercial 
catch  in  recent  years  has  prevented  the  bird 
pc-pulation  from  regaining  Its  former  num- 
bers. 

It  ii  net  commonly  known  that  in  the  past 
few  years  the  anchovy  fishery  has  made  Peru 
the  world's  leading  fish-producing  natlor 
Until  recently  Peru  was  harvesting  ancho- 
vies at  a  rate  of  10  million  metric  tons  or  more 
l^cr  year.  This  is  a  greater  weight  than  that 
i.f  ail  the  species  cf  fish  being  caught  by  any 
nne  iip.tlon  In  the  Old  World,  and  is  twl;e 
the  tonnage  of  the  combined  all -species 
catch  of  Ell  the  nations  of  North  and  Centn>: 
America.  The  fish  nieil  made  from  the  Peru- 
vian catch  is  scld  around  the  world  to  enrich 
feeds  for  poultry  and  other  livestock;  the  fish 
oil  goes  into  margarine,  paint,  lipstick  and  a 
score  of  other  products.  In  1970  the  exoort 
of  fishery  products  brought  Peru  some  $340 
mllhon.  nearly  a  third  of  the  nation's  for- 
eicn-exchange  earnings.  In  rulditlon  to  this 
the  tax  revenues  from  the  Industry  and  the 
domestic  employment  it  provides  have  be- 
come major  elements  in  Peru's  economy. 

The  anchovy  Industry  began  in  earnest  in 
1957.  Within  io  years  the  profits  that  cculd 
be  made  from  catching  and  processing  the 
fish  attracted  hundreds  of  fishing  boats  and 
led  to  the  construction  of  dozens  of  fisb- 
meal  factories.  No  fish  stock,  however,  can 
stand  imchecked  exploitation.  Government 
authorities  and  fishery  biologists  became 
concerned  about  the  future  of  the  resource. 
Peru  was  a  newcomer  to  large-scale  com- 
mercial fishing  and  had  neither  fishery  scien- 
tists nor  administrators  with  experience  in 
management.  The  Peruvian  governinent 
turned  to  the  United  Nations  for  help. 

In  1960.  with  a  gran;  from  the  XXS  Develop- 
menc  Programme  and  a  matching  amount  in 
Peruvian  funds,  the  Instltuio  del  Mar  del 
Peru  was  set  up  to  conduct  research  on  the 
anchovy  stocks  and  to  advise  the  government 
on  management  of  the  flsherr.  The  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  UN  (PAOi 
recruited  experiep.ced  fishery  scientists  from 
around  the  world  to  work  at  the  Institute, 
conduct  research  on  the  anchovy  stocks  and 
train  a  Peruvian  staff.  Located  In  Lima,  the 
iustituie  is  now  a  firmly  established  flsiiery- 
research  center  where  more  than  50  youne 
Peruvian  scientists  are  conducting  the  stu- 
dies needed  to  establish  conservation  reg\ila- 
tlons  for  the  anchovv  fishery.  The  Peruvian 
staff  is  advised  by  a  few  resident  FAO  scien- 
tists and  by  a  panel  of  dlstingutsbed  experts 
from  around  the  world,  organized  by  the 
FAO.  that  meets  twice  a  year. 

It  has  taken  biologists  nearly  a  century 
to  unravel  the  intricacies  of  flsh' populations 
and  the  complexities  of  th»*r  response  to  the 
dual  stresses  of  enviroiunental  change  and 
human  exploitation.  Until  last  year  fishery 
biulogists  could  pomt  to  the  Diana«;emeut  of 
the  Peruvitui  fishery  aa  au  exemplary  appli- 
cation of  this  hard-wou  kuowiedge.  A  major 
st«jck  had  been  put  uuder  rational  eouirol 
t)efore  exploitation  had  depleted  it,  and  ccu- 
servatKjn  measures  seemed  to  be  ensurl-.ig  an 
enormously  high  yield  at  the  limit  of  the 
biological  capacity  of  the  Peru  Current  ecc- 
svstem.  Then  in  19T2  Mich  pride  was  chast- 
ened,  if   not   luterly   humbled. 

After  the  Nino  year  of  1966  the  fishery  haU 
enjt'yed  several  very  successful  seasons,  cul- 
minating m  1970  with  an  anchovy  cawh  of 
13.3  million  metric  tons.  Then,  toward  the 
end  of  April.  1972,  and  only  a  few  weeks  after 
the  start  of  the  season,  fishing  suddeuly 
faltered.  By  the  end  of  June  catches  bttd 
dwmdled  to  almost  nothing.  a:!d  at  the  close 
of  the  1972  season  only  4.li  million  tons  oi' 
anchovies  bad  boen  harvested.  The  catch  this 
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year  threatens  to  be  even  poorer.  Indeed, 
there  Ls  some  reason  to  fear  that  the  world's 
greatest  stock  of  fish  may  have  been  Irrever- 
sibly damaged,  In  which  case  t^le  Peru  fishery 
would  be  destined  to  collapse  altogether. 

That  Is  the  gloomiest  outlook.  It  Is  based 
on  two  disturbing  circumstances.  First,  the 
size  of  the  "standing  stock"  (the  total  an- 
chovy population)  now  appears  to  be  far 
smaller  than  normal.  It  may  be  as  low  as  one 
or  two  million  metric  tons,  compared  with  an 
average  of  15  million  tons  In  recent  years  and 
an  estlmate<l  20  million  tons  In  1971.  Second, 
"recruitment"  (the  numbers  of  fish  grown 
big  enough  to  enter  the  commercial  fishery 
In  any  year)  has  been  by  far  the  smallest  ever 
observed.  It  Is  scarcely  13  percent  of  the  re- 
cruitment in  a  normal  year. 

What  is  causing  the  trouble?  Very  pos- 
sibly El  Nino  has  been  a  major  factor,  but 
some  puzzling  circumstances  have  made  the 
scientists  closest  to  the  subject  imcertaln 
about  the  extent  of  the  relation  between 
the  sea  change  and  the  reduction  In  the 
anchovy  stock.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
Nino  year  of  1072  was  one  of  the  most  severe 
ever  observed.  Instead  of  remalnii:ig  at  the 
normal  level  of  22  degrees  C.  the  surface 
temperature  of  tr  j  Coastal  Current  rose  to 
30.3  degrees  in  February.  Although  the  tem- 
rarature  fluctuated  therear  er.  It  remained 
higher  for  the  rest  of  the  year  an  1  was  still 
above  normal  In  January,  1973.  It  did  not 
1-11  to  near-normal  temperature  until  March 
of  this  year.  At  the  same  time  that  the  tem- 
perature rose  the  salinity  of  the  water  de- 
clined from  a  normr.l  35  or  36  parts  per  1,000 
to  32.7  parts  per  1.000. 

Tropical  and  subtropical  marine  plants 
and  animals  bejan  to  appear  far  south  of 
their  usual  limits:  dolphinflsh,  e:  pjack  tuna 
and  the  tropic;.l  crab  Euphilax.  The  guano  . 
birds  fled  from  their  nesting  Islands,  aban- 
doning their  young;  their  population  may 
now  number  no  more  than  a  million.  The 
warm  Cour.terou.rent  forced  the  cold-seeking 
aiichovies  so  "lose  to  the  shore  that  the 
fishermen  often  found  the  water  too  shallow 
for  their  nets,  ^'oreover,  the  crowded  fish 
did  not  spawn  as  cbundantly  as  usual  and 
the  eggs  and  larvae,  already  reduced  in  num- 
bers, dlu  not  survive  a',  the  usual  rale  be- 
cause of  greater  predatlon  by  th-  Ir  own  close- 
packed  parents. 

Biologists  are  nonetheless  unwilling  to 
blame  El  Nifio  for  all  these  occurrences.  For 
example,  with  respect  to  the  anchovies  they 
note  that  recrultme*  t  of  young  fish  to  the 
adul^  p'pulation  was  observed  to  fall  below 
normal  levels  tjefore  it  became  obvious  that 
the  surface  temperature  of  the  Coastal  Cur- 
rent had  risen.  In  seeming  contradiction  to 
this,  however,  the  tropical  crabs  too  made 
their  appearance  before  the  surface  tempera- 
ture rose,  apparen*.ly  indicating  that  a  body 
c  ■  tropical  water  had  by  then  already  invaded 
t*  e  world  of  the  anchovies.  In  the  light  of 
such  oddities  the  experts  frankly  admit  that 
they  do  not  know  how  much  Influence  El 
NiAo  exerted  on  the  anchovies  in  1972. 

Quite  apart  from  the  sea  change,  however, 
the  Peruvian  commercial  fishery  must  ac- 
cept a  share  of  the  blame.  The  1970  catch  cf 
12.3  million  tona  considerably  exceeded  the 
10-mllllon-ton  level  that  fishery  biologists 
had  estimated  to  be  the  maximum  sustain- 
able yield  of  the  Peruvian  stock.  Several  eco- 
nomic and  political  Btres/>es  were  responsible 
for  the  exceaslve  catch.  Foremost  among  these 
harsh  realities  Ls  that  there  are  many  more 
fishing  boats  and  fish-meal  factories  in  Peru 
than  are  needed  to  harvest  and  process  the 
catch.  The  anchovy  fleet  is  so  large  that  it 
c'juld  harvest  the  equivalent  of  the  antuial 
U.S.  catch  of  yellowfin  tuna  in  a  single  day 
or  the  annual  U.S.  salmon  catch  In  two  and 
a  half  days.  The  fleet  could  be  reduced  by 
more  than  25  percent  and  still  comfortably 
harvest  a  rational  quota  of  10  million  tons  of 
anchovies  a  year.  Moreover,  the  record  1970 


catch  figure  does  not  measure  the  full  toll 
the  fishery  took  of  the  anchovy  stock  that 
year.  Conservative  estimates  of  losses  from 
spoilage  at  sea  and  unloading  and  processing 
ashore  raise  the  commercial  total  to  some  13 
or  14  million  tons. 

At  this  writing  the  future  of  the  Peruvian 
anchovy  Is  uncertain.  The  gloomy  forecasts 
based  on  biological  sampling  in  1972  have 
been  confirmed  by  additional  observations 
early  this  year  and  by  the  results  of  trial 
fishing  allowed  at  that  time.  For  three  weeks 
in  March  the  anchovy  fleet  went  to  sea  and 
about  one  million  tons  of  fish  were  caught. 
During  that  brief  period  the  catch  per  unit 
of  fishing  effort  (a  statistic  that  provides  a 
measure  of  the  size  of  the  stock)  declined 
rapidly.  This  suggests  that  the  flaet  had 
caught  a  slgnlflcant  proportion  of  all  the  fish 
that  were  available.  Most  cf  the  catch  con- 
sisted of  flsh  recruited  since  July,  1972.  Tl-ere 
Will  not  be  any  substantl.-\l  additions  to  the 
stock  until  this  coming  October,  when  the 
progeny  of  the  present  population,  much  re- 
duced by  the  fishing  in  March,  have  grown 
big  enough  to  enter  the  fishery.  Even  so.  fish- 
ing was  authorized  again  In  April  with  the 
quota  set  at  800,000  tons.  Only  400,000  tons 
were  taken.  At  present  the  1973  catch  is  fore- 
cast at  no  more  than  three  million  tons. 

If  things  are  as  bad  as  the  worst  prog- 
nratications  Indicate,  the  anchovy  fishery 
may.  like  the  California  sardine  Industry  and 
the  Hokkaido  herring  Industry,  collapse  for- 
ever. Many  aspects  of  the  hlstcry  of  the  Peru 
fishery  bear  a  disturbing  resemblance  to  the 
events  that  brought  about  these  earlier 
disasters. 

Nature  being  what  it  Is,  the  Peruvian  coast 
will  sooner  or  later  once  again  have  normal 
winds  and  ocean  currents.  If  the  anchovy 
population  has  not  been  too  severely  reduced, 
the  fishery  will  then  begin  to  recover.  On  the 
other  hand,  human  nature  bei-g  what  It  is, 
difficulties  may  arise  In  enforcing  soon 
enough  and  strictly  enough  the  moderate 
catch  quotas  required  to  avoid  overexplolta- 
tlou  of  the  diminished  population.  Unless 
such  a  policy  of  moderation  is  achieved,  not 
only  will  the  fish  stock  suffer  but  also  the 
world  of  the  Peruvian  anchovy  will  be  per- 
manently changed.  The  guano-bird  popula- 
tion will  be  further  reduced  and  perhaps 
even  eliminated.  There  will  also  be  enor- 
mously complex  effects  among  the  many  other 
animals  that  depend  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  on  the  presence  of  the  little  flsh.  Fi- 
nally, If  the  anchovies'  world  Is  allowe  to  go 
awry,  the  biggest  loser  will  be  man.  He  will 
have  lost  not  only  a  rich  natural  resource 
but  also  some  of  the  quality  of  his  own 
world. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER  PRESIDENT 
HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  tribute  to  former  Presi- 
dent Truman  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
A  Tribute  to  FonMEn  President  Harry  S. 
Trumak  by  Senator  Stennis 
The  people  throughout  the  nation  mourned 
the  passing  of  former  President  Harry  S. 
Truman.  He  was  of  the  people,  he  spoke  the 
lansu:ige  of  the  people,  and  he  fought  for 
the  principles  that  can  make  our  nation 
strong. 

President  Truman  was  a  man  of  high  In- 
tegrity who  also  had  tremendous  personal 
and  political  courage. 

He  served  as  President  during  turbulent 
times,  and  It  became  bis  lot  to  make  many 
difficult  decisions.  He  made  them  wtlh  cour- 
age and  stood  with  the  con.sequences.  He  had 


to  decide  on  the  use  of  atomic  weapons  to 
end  the  war  with  Japan.  In  1946  he  had  to 
deal  with  vast  strikes  in  the  railroads  and 
mines.  In  1947  he  had  the  problem  of  resist- 
ing communist  expansion  in  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean,  and  he  propounded  the  Tru- 
man Doctrine.  In  1948  the  Marshall  plan  for 
the  recovery  of  Europe  was  brought  Into 
being.  Then  there  was  the  North  Atlantic 
Alliance,  and  the  Berlin  Airlift.  In  1950  he 
had  the  decision  of  whether  to  stand  In  Ko- 
rea, and  in  1951  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  to  relieve  General  MacArthur.  These  were 
Indeed   troubled   times. 

President  Truman,  however,  was  a  man 
who  rose  to  the  occasion  in  difficult  times. 
His  experiences  In  life  had  prepared  him 
W2ll.  He  lacked  many  advantages  In  his  ear- 
lier years,  and  had  experienced  adversity,  In- 
cluding a  business  failure  wherein  he  ulti- 
mately paid  all  his  debts  to  the  last  dollar. 
He  had  learned  at  the  county  level  of  govern- 
ment to  understand  the  people  and  to  make 
sound  decisions  that  represented  the  wishes 
of  the  majority  of  the  people.  His  life  In 
public  service  had  formed  his  abllltlps 

He  was  a  man  of  great  strength  of  character 
and  dedication,  and  with  the:e  qualities  1-e 
combined  an  uncommon  amount  of  com- 
mon sense.  During  the  time  he  served  as 
President  it  was  not  always  possible  In  the 
time  available  to  be  sure  that  all  of  the  facts 
had  been  completely  obtained  and  analyzed 
and  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  proceed 
on  the  basis  of  assumptions,  but  he  had  a 
fine  instinct  to  sense  the  right  decision.  He 
made  sound  Judgments  and  carried  them  out 
with  courage. 

Mr.  Truman's  personal  characteristics 
served  him  well  in  office.  He  had  an  unusual 
amount  of  vitality  and  stamina,  and  this 
helped  him  to  devote  the  recessary  energy 
toward  sclving  the  great  problems  that  aro-e 
success  vely  during  his  tenure  In  office.  He 
was  a  man  who  was  very  human  and  ap- 
proachable, and  who  had  more  than  his 
s^are  of  hum'lity  for  one  who  held  his  high 
office.  This  made  It  essy  for  Americans  to  un- 
derstand him  and  to  place  themselves  in  his 
position  when  he  arrived  at  national  deci- 
sions. This  al-o  enabled  him  to  understand 
very  thoroughly  the  American  people,  as  he 
repeatedly  demonstrated  over  the  years,  and 
especially  In  his  campaign  for  reelection  In 
1948. 

I  have  read  with  the  utmost  Interest  the 
book  "Harry  S.  Truman,"  written  by  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Margaret  Truman  Daniel.  It 
makes  clear  some  facts  that  have  been  mis- 
imderitood  by  a  great  many  people,  and  It 
Is  a  definite  contribution  to  history.  I  have 
written  Mrs.  Daniel  a  personal  note  to  tell 
her  that  I  think  she  rendered  the  country  a 
spl»nd!d  service  In  writing  the  book. 

I  think  that  while  Mr.  Truman  was  Presi- 
dent, and  making  the  many  decisions  that 
were  po  crucial  for  the  free  world,  it  was  not 
evident  that  In  time  he  would  be  readily 
recognized  as  one  of  the  best  of  our  Presi- 
dents. Perhaps  this  was  because  he  did  rot 
recor^nize  this  himself.  He  thought  of  himself 
only  as  a  hardworking  man  who  did  the  best 
he  could.  Time  has  proven  that  most  of  his 
major  decisions  were  correct.  History  is  prov- 
ing that  he  was  one  of  our  great  Presidents. 

Mrs.  Stennis  and  I  extend  every  expression 
of  condolence  to  Mrs.  Truman,  Mrs.  Daniel, 
and  other  members  of  the  family. 


TIME  TO  MAKE  PUBLIC  THE  INTEL- 
LIGENCE  COMMUNITY  BUDGET 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
examination  of  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity has  led  me  to  conclude  that  there 
would  be  no  security  risk  in  publishing 
publicly  the  aggregate  budget  of  the  vari- 
ous intelligence  components.  Former 
high  Government  olflcials  have  agreed 
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with  this  position  as  well  as  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

There  would  be  no  security  risk  because 
it  would  not  reveal  anything  of  a  sensi- 
tive nature  to  our  potential  adversaries. 
The  Soviet  Union  or  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  would  not  be  able  to  exploit 
this  information.  It  could  not  be  tui-ned 
against  us.  In  fact,  it  would  be  a  deter- 
rent to  attempts  at  surprise  attack  or 
other  devious  hostile  actions.  Knowledge 
of  the  active  and  accurate  U.S.  intelli- 
gence efforts,  at  a  budgetary  level,  would 
remind  adversaries  that  we  will  not  let 
down  our  guard. 

SUSPICIONS    CONFIBMED 

Now,  however,  there  is  confirmation  of 
the  highest  quality  that  just  such  a  re- 
lease of  budgetary  information  would 
pose  no  security  threat.  No  less  than  the 
current  Director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
James  Schlesinger,  has  testified  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  that  the 
combined  budget  of  the  intelligence  com- 
munity is  not  classified  for  reasons  of  na- 
tional security. 

Mr.  Schlesinger  has  reservations  about 
releasing  this  budgetary  data  even 
though  it  does  not  rest  on  national  secu- 
rity. The  real  reason  it  should  remain 
classified,  he  asserts,  is  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  people  in  Congress  who  have  ac- 
cess to  it.  Again  the  purpose  is  not  to  hide 
sensitive  facts  but,  astonishingly,  to  keep 
Congress  from  reviewing  that  budget  and 
possibly  cutting  it  back. 

The  rationale  goes  like  this.  If  all 
Members  of  Congress  have  access  to  the 
combined  budget  of  the  intelligence  com- 
munity, then  someone  might  object  to 
its  size  without  any  particular  knowledge 
of  its  operations  and  offer  an  across- 
the-board  cut. 

END   BUN    AROUND    CONGRESS 

So  there  we  have  it.  Classifying  the  in- 
telligence commimity  budget  is  just  a 
protective  device  to  preserve  autonomy 
and  budgetary  flexibility. 

The  Department  of  Defense  imdergoes 
the  most  detailed  examination.  HUD, 
NASA,  Veterans,  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
Transportation,  and  all  other  Govern- 
ment departments  also  receive  scrutiny 
that  is  beneficial  for  the  organizations 
involved  and  the  taxpayer.  This  Is  our 
system  of  government.  It  is  the  check 
and  balance  so  necessaiT  to  curbing  ex- 
cesses. 

Obviously  the  intelligence  community 
carmot  undergo  the  type  of  searching 
public  review  that  these  other  agencies 
are  subjected  to.  But  we  should  not  over- 
rate this  concern  for  security.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  a  stronger  insti- 
tution due  to  congressional  oversight. 
Many  successful  reforms  have  started 
as  the  result  of  congressional  interest. 

So  must  it  be  with  the  intelligence 
community. 

Now  that  the  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence has  confirmed  that  no  danger 
of  exposing  national  security  informa- 
tion would  be  Involved,  it  is  time  for  the 
oversight  committees  to  make  the 
budget  of  the  intelligence  community 
public. 


PEARL  BRACKETT 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  "What  you 
do  depends  on  what  you  believe  in." 
These  words  are  part  of  the  philosophy 
of  a  truly  remarkable  woman.  She  is 
Mrs.  Pearl  Brackett,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools  in  Baltimore 
City.  Mrs.  Brackett  is  a  concerned,  ac- 
tive person  who  is  involved  with  many 
community  activities,  but  most  impor- 
tantly, she  is  involved  with  people. 

She  is  particularly  concerned  about 
the  development  of  commtmity  education 
and  said : 

I  see  on  every  hand  how  ultimately  It  will 
help  us  solve  social  and  city  problems.  It  is 
not  a  racial  Issue.  Color  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  solution.  We  must  develop  the 
capacity  to  mingle  with  all  kinds  of  people. 

Mrs.  Brackett  has  made  an  impact  on 
many  people  in  Baltimore  City  through 
her  talking,  smiling,  and  her  quest  for 
quality  education. 

Recently,  the  May  29,  1973,  edition  of 
the  Baltimore  News  American  carried 
an  article  in  tribute  to  Mrs.  Pearl  Brack- 
ett. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  entitled  "A  Smiling  Bustling 
Dynamo  Who  Gets  People  Together,"  by 
Dorothea  T.  Apgar  be  printed  in  the 
Record  so  that  my  colleagues  may  share 
the  spirit  of  this  fine  woman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pearl  Brackett:   A  Smiling,  BrsTLiNC  Dy- 
namo Who  "Gets  People  Together" 
(By  Dorothea  T.  Apgar) 

"What  you  do  depends  upon  what  you 
believe  In,"  might  be  a  simplification  of 
Mrs.  Pearl  Brackett's  personal  philosophy. 

The  pleasant-faced  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent for  Baltimore  City  Public  Schools  is  a 
dynamo  of  energy — bustling,  talking,  smil- 
ing her  way  from  one  task  to  another  "get- 
ting people  together" — but  far  more  than 
that,  encouraging  and  Inspiring  people  and 
groups  to  face  community  problems,  educa- 
tional problems,  neighborhood,  racial  and 
ethnic  problems. 

Pearl  Brackett  places  great  stress  on  friend- 
ship-communication between  people.  Friend- 
ship she  defines  as  "freedom  to  talk  to  each 
other;  you  don't  have  to  agree  on  many 
things." 

The  product  of  an  educated  middle-class 
family  that  Included  a  long  line  of  ministers, 
Anna  Pearl  Cole  was  raised  by  her  god- 
parents (her  aunt  and  uncle)  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  where  her  uncle  held  a  minor  govern- 
ment position  and  her  aunt  was  a  teacher. 

Pearl  attended  a  private  school  in  Wash- 
ington xmtll  she  was  14,  when  she  returned 
to  Baltimore  to  live  with  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Roslna  M.  Cole.  Because  her  Becoudary 
schooling  had  been  so  advanced.  Pearl  went 
Into  an  accelerated  program  at  Douglass 
High  School  and  then  on  to  Coppln  State 
College,  from  which  she  graduated  at  the 
age  of  18. 

The  summer  she  spent  when  she  was  16 
with  Dr.  Mary  Bethune,  founder  of  Bethune 
College,  remains  as  a  time  of  inspiration  to 
her.  "I  have  never  heard  a  voice  like  hers," 
Mrs.  Brackett  related,  the  memory  stUl  fresh. 
"Though  Dr.  Bethune  was  homely,  slie  Ui- 
splred  people,  because  she  believed  in  them. 
She  was  a  great  exponent  (of  the  viewpoint) 
that  you  should  believe  you  can  do  some- 
thing even  If  someone  else  pays  you  can't  do 
it,"  a  view  Mrs.  Brackett  has  followed  faith- 


fully and  interpreted  for  others  throughout 
her  career  In  education. 

The  young  Pearl  knew  she  would  have 
to  earn  her  living,  and  had  no  question  about 
the  field.  "Education  has  always  been  a 
hlglily  regarded  value  in  my  family,"  she  said 
very  simply.  When  she  first  started  as  a 
teacher,  her  pay  was  $3.00  a  day. 

As  an  interesting  sidelight  to  the  value  of 
friendship  one  of  her  Coppln  State  class- 
mates was  Rebecca  Carroll.  Rebecca  was 
valedictorian  and  Pearl  was  salutatorlan  at 
their  commencement  exercises.  Rebecca 
Carroll  Is  now  acting  assistant  superintend- 
ent for  elementary  education  in  the  city 
schools.  They  have  remained  friends  as  well 
as  professional  colleagues. 

Mrs.  Brackett's  challenges  began  during 
her  years  as  principal  of  first  GUmor 
(School  108)  then  School  74,  where  she  was 
the  first  black  principal  to  work  with  an 
Integrated  staff.  In  1962  she  was  made 
principal  of  the  new  Belmont  School 
(School  217). 

At  Belmont,  Mrs.  Brackett  created  a  par- 
ent-teacher community  association  that  resi- 
dents of  the  area  who  didn't  have  children  In 
the  school  could  also  join,  because  she  wanted 
all  neighborhood  residents  to  feel  part  of 
the  school. 

That  way,  she  felt,  they  would  Uke  per- 
sonal pride  in  the  school.  She  instituted 
classes  two  nights  a  week  for  adults:  chU- 
dren  could  enroll  too  If  they  were  interefted. 
She  encouraged  It  to  be  everyone's  school. 
Part-time  custodial  care  for  nights  when  the 
school  was  open  was  staffed  by  residents  In 
the  community. 

Her  viewpoint  was  "this  was  our  school,  our 
investment  in  the  community.  Community 
education  and  Involvement — that  is  a  con- 
cept which  we  lived  at  Belmont." 

There  were  jobs  the  students  could  sign  up 
for — office  worker,  lunch  aid.  play  leader, 
class  librarian,  and  so  forth.  Each  child 
spent  only  one  hour  a  week  away  from 
class.  "But  everybody  had  to  do  something 
In  connection  with  the  school." 

Mrs.  Brackett  herself  taught  a  class  in  en- 
rlched  reading — "to  inspire  and  instill  Inter- 
est in  learning — an  Incentive  program. " 
Those  were  good  years.  She  smiled,  and  added 
"we  dared  to  do  at  Belmont. " 

That  was  the  period  immediately  before 
social  unres*  came  to  the  surface.  "I  never 
had  seen  or  known  of  militant  groups  in  my 
life  uutU  the  middle  60's,"  she  said.  Because 
of  her  upbrlnghig  and  environment,  she  bad 
no  personal  knowledge  of  racial  unrest. 

When  Mrs.  Brackett  was  appointed  area 
director  it  was  her  first  contact  with  the 
real  depth  of  unrest  in  society.  "I  was  ex- 
posed lor  the  first  time  to  problems  of  emerg- 
ing school  revolution  In  the  city  and  changes 
in  behavior." 

In  the  beginning,  she  said,  she  wasn't 
equipped  to  withstand  the  animosity  and 
what  was  behind  it.  Eventually  slie  realized 
"you  have  to  develop  an  insulation  against 
four-letter  words,  differences  in  hair  styles, 
behavior  patterns,  etc." 

She  saw  then  that  the  staffs  needed  train- 
ing in  human  relations.  She  wanted  to  make 
it  possible  for  people  to  work  together;  to 
put  Into  effect  my  belief  in  the  abUity  of 
people  to  do  what  they  can  do — once  they 
are  trahaed — and  that  people  can  do  much 
more  than  they  thUik  they  can  do"  (after 
that  training). 

■The  first  premise  Is:  I  believe  that  a  per- 
son mu.«!t,  first  of  all,  be  conscious  of  some- 
thing he  can  do  well  before  he  can  re- 
spond to  any  training  in  other  areas;  for  in- 
stance, a  Janitor  can  paint  a  cabUiet  well,  a 
poorly  educated  woman  can  make  good  Jelly 
or  crochet.  The  point  being  to  dignify  the 
person,  so  they  wUl  accept  something  more 
(and  presumably  better) . " 
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Mrs.  Brackett  explains  her  philosophy  and 
ideology  in  brisk,  rapid,  clear  speech;  some- 
times caught  up  with  her  own  enthusiasm. 
Her  cjncern  for  the  city  schools  Is  evident. 
"It  Is  a  persisting  problem,"  she  said,  "the 
community  school  should  be  part  of  the 
neighborhood,  all  day  and  evening,  not  Just 
occasionally.  I  tried  to  evaluate  it  as — what 
are  the  strength,  what  are  the  things  that 
reeded  changing,  what  can  you  do  to  help 
effect  that  change?" 

Mrs.  Brackett  was  the  first  black  woman 
to  be  appointed  to  her  present  position.  "I 
had  no  feeling  that  to  be  black  was  any  dif- 
ferent." she  said  In  clear  forthright  tones. 
"I  was  ral33d  with  a  feeling  of  adequacy. 
Even  today  my  mother  does  not  use  or  like 
the  term  black. 

"I  always  sought  to  recognize  what  I  was 
able  to  do  and  to  do  it  as  well  as  I  possibly 
could.  Those  have  been  my  goals.  My  ap- 
proach In  working  with  any  effort  is  a  mul- 
tiethnic approach.  I  don't  think  color  is  a 
factor  in  being  effective. 

"I've  been  proud  and  black  ai;  my  life."  She 
said  It  proudly,  but  gentled  it  with  a  cheerful 
smile. 

Most  Important  on  her  agenda,  beyond  her 
own  community  Involvement,  Is  lnsti:;utlng 
community  education.  "I  see  on  every  hand 
how  ultimately  It  will  help  us  solve  the  social 
and  city  probl3ms.  It  is  not  (Just)  a  racial 
Issue.  Color  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  solu- 
tion. We  must  develop  the  capacity  to  mingle 
with  all  kinds  of  people."  She  thinks  there 
is  a  responsibility  "to  keep  plowing  so  more 
and  more  people  come  to  the  surface.* 

Mrs.  Bracl:ett  serves  on  a  round  dozen 
boards  Including  National  Council  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews.  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art 
(trustees)  and  the  advisory  board  of  the 
Junior  Loague — the  first  black  person  to 
serve  on  that  board. 

Her  aim  In  serving,  she  explained.  Is  to 
"try  to  make  way  for  those  of  other  minority 
backgrounds  .to  ser\e  on  these  boards."  She 
also  has  membership  in  community  and  edu- 
cational organizations  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  she  achieved  an 
additional  B.S.  from  Morgan  State  College, 
a  master  of  arts  degree  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity, and  has  taken  graduate  study  at  the 
Universities  of  Vermont  and  Maryland  and 
Johns  Hopkins. 

She  admits  she  has  always  enjoyed  being 
innovative — likes  to  think  up  a  new  way  to 
do  something. 

Mrs.  Brackett  has  a  cross  section  of  ac- 
quaintances that  spans  ethnic,  racial,  eco- 
nomic and  social  levels.  "I  seek  with  Just 
fervor  every  opportunity  to  educate  and  so- 
cialize not  only  my  group  but  other  groups 
to  the  point  that  they  can  deal  with  their 
own  needs." 

She  leaned  forward,  hands  clasped.  "We 
all  have  prejudices  of  some  kind  If  we  keep 
our  eye  on  an  issue,  we  find  that  all  the 
techniques  of  working  In  a  group  minimize 
the  force  of  racial  issue." 

There  have  been  times  when  some  embar- 
rassment (because  of  race)  has  angered  her. 
"However  I"m  not  reluctant  to  protest,"  she 
said.  "I  dont  Ignore  the  reality  ot  the  grave 
Injustices  that  have  been  imposed  upon  peo- 
ple of  my  race."  she  added. 

"Each  of  us  has  a  responsibility  to  be  able 
to  Joke  about  our  'hang-ups'  especially  in 
group  relations." 

She  loves  to  cook — calls  it  her  weakness. 
She  learned  to  cook  as  a  teenager.  "My 
mother  believed  every  member  oJ  the  family 
should  have  a  task."  Hers  w.a3  cooking.  "I 
made  It  Into  a  task  I  enjoyed." 

Mrs.  Brackett  participates  In  benefits  such 
as  the  Committee  for  the  Mayors  Ball  on 
June  16,  which  will  promote  free  presenta- 
tions of  cultural  arts  and  live  performances 
throughout  the  city,  becau2>e  it  shares  In  the 
cultural  life   of  the  city.  "Baltimore,"  she 


said,  "will  be  as  great  as  each  of  us  tries  to 
make  It  be." 

She  smiled  a  broad  smile  and  lifted  her 
hands  a  little:  "My  attitude  Is — getting  the 
big  picture.  That's  my  favorite  saying.  Tou 
don't  go  off  on  a  tangent  or  Just  see  one  facet. 
You  have  to  see  the  whole  picture." 


AWARDS  GIVEN  BY  THE  FUND 
FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION— IN 
ISRAEL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  recipients  of  awards  to  be 
given  by  the  Fund  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion— in  Israel — on  June  23  and  28. 
Twenty  of  the  23  recipients  are  execu- 
tives and  employees  of  Daylin,  Inc.,  a 
company  based  in  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Although  geared  toward  making  profits 
for  its  investors,  Daylin,  Inc.,  has  shown 
a  strong  sense  of  social  responsibility 
that  has  been  reflected  year  after  year 
by  the  actions  of  its  guiding  executive 
ofiBcers. 

The  newest  manifestations  of  the  dedi- 
cation will  be  expressed  on  June  23  and 
June  28  when,  at  parallel  dinners  in  New 
York  and  Los  Angeles  respectively,  the 
Pimd  for  Higher  Education — in  Israel — 
will  honor  23  individuals,  20  of  whom  are 
Daylin  executives  and  employees.  All  are 
being  recognized  for  their  signal  con- 
tribution in  support  of  the  ideals  of  the 
fund. 

Those  dinners  mark  the  Second  Tri- 
University  Dinner  of  the  unique  Fund  for 
Higher  Education — in  Israel — an  orga- 
nization that  supports  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  both  in  Israel  and  the 
United  States.  The  beneficiary  institu- 
tions of  these  two  fund-raising  events 
are  Tel  Aviv  Univer.=ity  and  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity In  Israel  and  Stonehill  College  in 
North  Easton,  Mass. 

Mr.  Amnon  Bamess,  board  chairman 
of  the  fund,  as  well  as  Daylin,  is  vhe  gen- 
crsl  chairman  of  the  dinners.  His  fellow 
cofounders  of  Daylin,  Inc.,  Mr.  Max 
Candlotty,  president,  and  Mr.  Dave 
Finkle,  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, have  leading  roles  in  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  success  of  these  events. 

I  salute  those  men  and  women  who  will 
be  honored  by  the  Fund  for  Higher  Edu- 
cation— In  Israel. 

In  New  York  It  will  be  William  M. 
Wolff  of  Daylin,  and  his  two  brothers, 
Charles  M.  Desenberg  and  Mllford  M. 
Desenberg,  Jr.  Each  rill  receive  the  flame 
of  truth  award,  and  the  Desenberg- 
Wolff  Center  for  Theoretical  Studies  will 
be  established  at  Tel  Aviv  University. 

The  Maimonides  Laurel  of  the  fund 
will  be  presented  to  Gerson  Reichman 
and  Seymour  Edelman.  and  post- 
humously to  Samuel  Denenberg,  all  Day- 
lin executives. 

Other  Daylin  officials  who  will  become 
diplomates  of  the  fund  are  Steve  Adler, 
Robert  Karan,  Noel  Kleinman,  Bernard 
Nebenzahl,  Bernard  Rackmil,  Sheila 
Sjper^teln  and  Robert  Schiller. 

In  Los  Angeles  the  flame  of  truth 
award  will  be  conferred  on  Charles 
"Chic"  Watt,  in  whose  name  will  .  e  es- 
tablished the  intramural  gymnasium 
and  tennis  courts  complex  at  Stonehill 
College;  and  Bernard  Kritzer,  for  whom 


there  will  be  nani^d  a  wing  ii.  the  Day- 
lin Building  of  a  residence  center  at 
Hebrev.'  University. 

The  flame  of  truth  will  also  be  awarded 
posthumously  to  Eugene  L.  Wyman,  a 
founding  director  of  the  fund  and  former 
National  Democratic  Committeeman. 
The  award  will  bD  accepted  ay  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Rosalind  Wyman,  a  woman  of  ex- 
traordinary  aL-lity   and  undcrstTidii.^. 

The  Maimonides  Laurel  will  be  con- 
f  erreu  on  Jerry  Callner  and  George  Leh- 
man. 

Five  individuals  who  will  be  made  dip- 
lomates of  the  fund  are  Ted  Crey,  Phyl- 
lis Friedman.  Curt  Silberberg,  Arnold 
Prepsky,  and  Pat  Long. 

I  want  to  extend  my  sincere  congratu- 
lations to  Daylin,  Ii.:.,  a  fine  company 
with  an  active  sense  of  social  responsi- 
bility, and  to  its  outstanding  executives. 


RESOLUTIONS  APPROVED  BY  MEM- 
BERSHIP OF  RESERVE  OFFICERS 
ASSOCIATION  IN  SUPPORT  OP 
ADEQUATE   NATIONAL   SECURITY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  Nation's  leading  associations,  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  conducted  its  national 
convention  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  last  week. 
At  this  convention  37  resolutions  were 
approved,  many  of  which  go  to  the  heart 
of  the  needs  of  a  strong  national  defense. 
Also,  the  convention  elected  as  the  new 
national  president.  Rear  Adm.  B.  Hayden 
Crawford,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  of  Tulsa, 
Okla.  Admiral  Crawford  succeeds  Army 
Brig.  Gen.  Robert  D.  Upp  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Mr.  President,  these  resolutions  are 
important,  especially  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  will  have  to  decide  upon 
many  of  the  issues  they  address.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  resolutions 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resebve  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  Repobt  of  the  National  Resolu- 
tions Committee  to  the  1973  National 
Convention  Recommendino  Adoption  or 
CEBTAtN  Resolutions  in  Support  of  Ade- 
quate National  Secubitt 

A   CALL   for   accomplishment   OF   THE   RESERVE 
"BILL  OF  RIGHTS" 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
In  1967,  after  extensive  and  thorough  in- 
vestigation, enacted  a  Public  Law  (PL  90- 
168)  designed  to  revitalize  the  Armed  Forces 
Reserves  and  to  provide  for  the  personnel 
thereof  a  "Bill  of  Rights",  and 

Whereas,  this  law  required  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  MUitary  Services 
give  full  support,  manning,  management, 
equipment  and  training  to  the  military  Re- 
serve organizations,  In  structures  compat- 
ible with  that  of  the  Active  Duty  Forces, 
and 

Whereas,  this  law  requires  the  Military 
Services,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
the  Secretariat  thereof  to  make  periodic 
reports  of  progress  In  organization  and  train- 
ing of  the  Reserves,  and  the  state  of  read- 
iness of  the  Reserves  as  required  by  law,  and 

Whereas,  Indigenous  to  this  public  law  Is 
the  requirement  for  equal  and  fuU  partner- 
ship of  the  Reserves  in  preparation  tat  pos- 
bible  actions  to  defend  this  nation,  and  to 
preserve  Its  peoples'  freedoms,  and 
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Whereas,  pursuant  to  this  law,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  has  promulgated  the  Total 
Force  Concept,  assigning  to  the  Reserves  a 
major  responsibility  never  before  envisioned 
hi  the  history  of  this  nation  for  the  nation's 
defense,  strengthening  the  alms  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Reserve  Vltalizatlon  Act,  and 

Whereas,  there  are  growing  signs  and 
easily  ascertainable  evidence  that  the  full 
spirit  and  letter  of  this  law  Is  not  being 
fulfilled,  and  that  such  failure  of  fulfillment 
Is  detrimental  to  the  best  Interest  of  this 
nation  and  national  security,  and 

Whereas,  in  various  elements  and  facets 
of  the  military  services  there  are  growing 
signs  of  Inequality,  imbalance,  and  non- 
support. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  respectfully  calls  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  the  need  fully  to  examine 
discrimination  against  the  Reserves,  In- 
equality of  various  kinds  of  fringe  benefits 
and  Incentives  to  service,  and  the  existence 
of  so-called  "Lip  Service"  to  the  Reserves 
and  the  Total  Force  Concept,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Secretaries  and  staffs  of  the 
various  Military  Services,  and  the  military 
leaders  themselves  apply  their  attention  to 
the  facts  which  may  be  revealed  and  the  Is- 
sues which  may  be  raised,  to  the  end  that 
both  the  Spirit  and  the  Letter  of  Public 
Law  90-168  shall  be  served,  and  the  security 
and  safety  of  this  nation  secured  for  now 
and  for  posterity. 

EXPRESSION   OF   APPRECIATION   TO   CEN.   LEWIS   B. 
HERSHE7 

Whereas,  General  Lewis  B.  Hershey  has 
maintained  a  long  and  illustrious  military 
career  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
spanning  more  than  56  years,  and 

Whereas,  General  Lewis  B.  Hershey  has  de- 
voted more  than  35  years  to  the  planning 
and  the  operation  of  the  Selective  Service 
System,  serving  under  six  presidents  and 
through  three  wars,  and 

Whereas,  General  Lewis  B.  Hershey  con- 
cluded his  long  and  distinguished  career  by 
serving  from  1  February  1970  through  27 
March  1973  as  Manpower  Advisor  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas,  General  Lewis  B.  Hershey  has 
demonstrated  a  love  for  the  people  of  this 
country,  on  a  parity  with  his  love  of  country, 
through  his  many  years  of  meaningful  serv- 
ice to  our  citizens  in  working  with  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
Veterans  organizations,  and  other  civic 
groups,  and 

Whereas,  General  Lewis  B.  Hershey  has 
been  a  long  time  leader  in  the  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Association  of  the  United  States,  serving 
as  National  Chairman  for  the  Mlnuteman 
Memorial  Building  Fund,  and  by  Convention 
vote  has  for  several  years  served  as  Honorary 
National  President  Emeritus, 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  publicly  recognize  General  Hershey's 
tireless  and  selfless  devotion  to  duty,  to  coun- 
try, to  community,  and  to  his  fellow  man, 
and  extend  to  him  an  expression  of  our  great 
appreciation  for  his  service  to  both  active 
and  Reserve  Armed  Forces  in  maintaining 
our  National  Security. 

HONORARY  LIFE  MEMBERSHIP  NOMINATIONS 

Whereas,  the  below  listed  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans and  allied  officers  have  earned  the  re- 
spect and  esteem  of  this  Association  and  its 
members,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  desired  to  give  merited  rec- 
ognition to  these  Individuals  and  to  extend 
to  them  the  rights  as  members  to  participate 
in  programs  focused  on  the  ROA  objective 
of  adequate  national  security. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  Honorary 
Life  Memberships  in  the  Reserve  Officers 
Association  of  the  United  States  be  awarded 
to: 


Capt.  Jack  Jacobs  of  New  Jersey,  an  ROTX; 
graduate  and  recipient  of  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor, 

Mr.  James  R.  Wilson,  long  time  director 
of  the  American  Legion's  National  Security 
Commission, 

Adm.  John  S.  McCain,  U.S.  Navy, 
Gen.  Ralph  Haines,  U.S.  Army,  and 
His  Royal  Highness.  Prince  Peter  of  Greece 
and   Denmark,    former   International   Presi- 
dent   of    the    Interallied    Confederation    of 
Reserve  Officers. 

(Approved  by  the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee 17  February  1973.) 

EQUAL  JUSTICE  FOR  RESERVISTS 

Whereas,  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  D.  Upp,  the 
National  President  of  the  Reserve  Officers 
Association  of  the  United  States,  has  worked 
diligently  during  the  entire  term  of  his 
office  and  sounded  a  clarion  call  for  equal 
justice  for  members  of  the  Reserve  who  are 
engaged  In  training  for  possible  full  time 
service  to  their  country,  and 

Whereas,  with  the  support  of  other  Na- 
tional, Department,  and  Chapter  officers,  as 
well  as  the  National  Staff,  he  has  advanced 
a  program  which  is  designed  wholly  to  en- 
courage and  motivate  the  Service  Forces  to 
the  end  that  their  effectiveness  will  be 
greatly  enhanced. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  In  National  Convention  assembled 
that  every  effort  be  expended  by  Gen.  Upp's 
successor  to  achieve  "Equal  Justice". 

EXTENSION  OF  SELECTIVE  SERVICE  ACT 

Whereas,  the  Selective  Service  Act  expires 
on  June  30,  1973,  and 

Whereas,  the  need  for  rapid  e.tpansion  of 
the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  is  a 
military  necessity  for  the  defense  of 
America, 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  urges  Congress  to  extend  the  induc- 
tion provisions  of  the  Selective  Service  Act 
on  a  Standby  basis  and  to  implement  the 
Selective  Service  System  to  provide  for 
registration  and  capability  for  immediate 
call-up. 

STATUTORY    PROTECTION    OP    RESERVISTS    IN 

EMPLOYMENT 

Whereas,  present  statutory  protection  of 
Reservists  In  employment  Is  limited  to  pre- 
vention of  discrimination  of  those  Reservists 
currently  employed  by  their  employer,  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  no  protection  for  a 
Reservist  who  is  denied  employment  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Reserve  Components, 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  recommends  tliat  remedial  legislation 
be  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  protecting  members  of  the  Reserve 
Components  from  discrimination  in  initieil 
hiring  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  are  a 
member  of  the  Reserve  Components. 

SOCIAL   SECURITY    OFFSET   IN   THE   SURVIVOR 
BENEFIT   PLAN 

Whereas,  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  in- 
augurated in  September  1972  provides  a  sub- 
stantially improved  plan  for  the  support  of 
surviving  dependents  of  qualilled  military 
retirees,  and 

Whereas,  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan,  in  its 
present  form  Includes  a  provision  requir- 
ing the  reduction  of  a  survivor's  annuity  by 
an  amount  equal  to  the  survivor's  entitle- 
ment to  Social  Security  benefits  due  to  mili- 
tary service,  and 

Whereas,  many  veterans  have  sufficient 
covered  employment  in  non-military  occu- 
pations to  authorize  maximum  Social  Se- 
curity payments  to  survivors  without  cover- 
age attributed  to  military  service,  and 

Whereas,   in   such   cases.   Social   Security 


entitlement  Is  unaffected  by  additional  mili- 
tary coverage, 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
seeks  a  clearly  established  policy  that  there 
shall  be  no  Social  Security  Offset,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan 
In  any  case  where  the  amount  of  Social  Se- 
curity entitlement  has  not  been  increased 
by  coverage  acquired  In  military  service. 

ASSISTANT   SECRETARY    OF   DEFENSE   FOR   RESERVE 
AFFAIRS 

Whereas,  the  defense  program  of  the 
United  States  provides  that  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents are  the  immediate  back-up  force  for 
the  active  forces,  and 

Whereas,  this  mission  requires  the  Reserve 
forces  to  maintaUi  the  highest  state  of  readi- 
ne.ss  in  their  history,  and 

Whereas,  the  volunteer  force  environment 
combined  with  the  Increased  importance  of 
the  Reserve  mission,  requires  that  the  Re- 
serve components  have  effective  spokesmrn 
and  be  lepresented  properly  at  the  highest 
decision  making  level,  and 

Whereas,  the  position  of  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs,  a 
statutory  position  created  by  the  Reserve 
Bill  of  Rights,  reports  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Manpower  in  Reserve 
Affairs,  and 

■Whereas,  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs 
has  greater  responsibility  than  Just  man- 
power aspects  of  Reserve  affairs  but  in  addi- 
tion covers  all  details  concerning  not  only 
personnel  bxit  training,  logistics  and  budget, 
responsibilities  that  are  not  found  in  the 
office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Manpower  Reserve  Affairs,  thus  coverhig 
greater  responsibility  than  its  superior  office. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
hereby  recommends  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  adopt  legislation,  creating  the 
office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Reserve  Affairs  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Man- 
power. 

PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  BICENTENNIAL 
CELEBR.\TION 

Whereas,  .members  of  the  Reserve  forces 
are  the  direct  military  descendants  of  the 
minute  men  of  the  American  Revolutlonary 
War  of  Independence,  and 

Whereas,  other  civic  and  national  agen- 
cies are  planning  elabrrnte  programs  to  cele- 
brate the  Bicentennial, 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  strongly  advocates  active  participa- 
tion of  the  entire  Association  in  the  na- 
tional and  local  programs  of  the  Bicenten- 
nial celebration. 

RECOMMENDING  THREE  STAR  RANK  FOR  CHIEF 
OF  ARMY  RESERVE,  CHIEF  OP  NATIONAL 
GUARD  BUREAU,  AND  CHIEF  OF  AB  FORCE 
RESERVE 

Whereas,  the  defen.se  program  of  the 
United  States  provides  tliat  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents are  the  Immetilate  back-up  force  for 
the   active   forces,  and 

Whereas,  this  mission  requires  the  Reserve 
forces  to  maintain  the  highest  state  of  readi- 
ness  In   their   history,   and 

Whereas,  the  volunteer  force  environment 
combined  with  Increased  importance  of  the 
Reserve  mission,  requires  that  the  Reserve 
components  have  effective  spokesmen  and 
be  represented  properly  at  the  highest  deci- 
sion making  level,  and 

Whereas,  the  position  of  Chief  of  Naval 
Reserve  calls  for  a  Vice-Admiral  wherea.v 
the  positions  of  Chief  of  Air  Force  Reserve. 
Chief  of  Army  Reserve  and  Chief  of  Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau  only  call  for  Major 
Generals, 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Re- 
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serve  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
states  to  adopt  legislation  specifying  that 
the  positions  of  Chief  of  the  Air  Force  Re- 
i-erye.  Chief  of  the  Army  Reserve,  and  Chief 
of  the  National  Gxiard  Bureau,  be  elevated 
to  the  grade  of  Lieutenant  General. 

tNCBKASC    IK   THE    NUMBER    OF    MARINE   RESERVE 
CORPS  FLAG  OFFICERS 

Whereas,  from  staff  studies  made  by  Head- 
quarters Marine  Corps  and  by  Marine  Corps 
Reserves  Policy  Boards,  approved  by  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  It  la  evident  that  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  upon  mobilization  will 
need  at  least  5  additional  MarUie  Corps  Re- 
serve General  officers,  and 

Whereas,  the  House  has  previously  passed 
legislation  on  three  separate  occasions  re- 
cognizing that  the  studies  had  clearly  iden- 
tified the  Marine  Corps*  need  for  additional 
Reserve  General  Ofllcers.  and 

Whereas,  the  Reserve  forces  are  a  vital 
part  of  the  National  Defense  and  an  Uitegral 
part  of  the  Total  Force  Concept, 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  support  the  passage  of  legislation 
authorizing  at  least  5  additional  Reserve 
General  Officers. 

NAVAL  RESERVE  FL.\C  OFFICERS 

Whereas,  the  present  utUizatlon  of  inactive 
duty  flag  officer  talent  hi  the  Naval  Reserve 
relates  only  to  mobilization  assignments,  and 

Whereas,  organizationally,  with  one  excep- 
tion, they  are  not  in  the  chain  of  command 
as  It  relates  to  the  Reserve  Force,  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  believed  that  their  talents 
and  abilities  could  be  more  fully  utilized  If 
they  bad  organizational  positions  within  the 
Naval  Reserve  Force,  and 

Whereas,  their  Identification  organization- 
ally with  the  training  and  force  programs 
would  be  a  boon  to  the  entire  Selected  Naval 
Reserve, 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  Reserve 
Officers  Association  of  the  United  States  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  be  urged  to  provide 
additional  Inactive  duty  Naval  Reserve  Flag 
Officer  Billets  within  the  Naval  Reserve  Force 
structure. 

STATUTORY  TOURS  FOR  RESERVE  OFFICERS 

Whereas,  under  the  pending  proposed  re- 
organization of  the  Army  and  Air  Force,  cer- 
tain Reservists  will  be  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity of  contract  tours  of  active  duty. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  Reserve 
Officers  Association  of  the  United  States  that 
statutory  totu*  commissioned  officers  of  Re- 
.serve  components  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
on  Active  Duty  not  be  charged  against  the 
strengths  in  grade  of  the  active  Army  and  Air 
Force. 

OPPOSE    CLOSURES    OF    NAVAL    RESERVE    CENTERS 
AND  NAVAL  RESERVE  AIB  STATIONS 

Whereas,  it  Is  understood  planning  Is  un- 
derway in  the  Navy  Department  to  further 
reduce  the  number  of  Naval  Reserve  Centers 
and  Naval  Reserve  Air  Stations,  and 

Whereas,  any  such  reductions  would  fur- 
ther deplete  the  capability  of  the  Naval  Re- 
serve to  maintain  its  numerical  personnel  re- 
quirements, and 

Whereas,  this  Is  particularly  significant  in 
an  atmosphere  of  an  All  Volunteer  Force,  and 

Whereas,  the  geographic  spread  of  Naval 
Reserve  Actl.-ltles  Is  essential  to  the  Navy's 
community  relations  throughout  the  country 
and  to  a  sound  recruiting  program,  and 

Whereas,  through  repeated  base  closures 
durhig  recent  years.  Naval  Air  stations  and 
Centers  are  at  a  minimal  number  to  support 
the  Naval  Reserve. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  A-ssociation  of  the  United  States 
opposes  closure  of  Naval  Reserve  Centers  and 
Air  Stations  which  will  deprive  the  Naval  Re- 
serve of  the  geographical  spread  essential  to 
properly  maintain  Us  Reserve  program,  and 


Be  it  fiu"tlier  resolved  that  the  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Association  of  the  United  States  urges 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  maintain  the 
existing  geographic  spread  of  Naval  Reserve 
Activities. 

CREWS  FOR  RESERVE  FLEET  SHIPS 

Wliereas,  recent  and  planned  drastic  re- 
ductions in  the  number  of  active  ships  In  the 
Navy  reduces  the  Navy's  overall  combat 
capability,  and 

Whereas,  many  of  these  ships  have  been 
decommissioned  and  placed  in  the  Reserve 
Fleet,  and 

Whereas,  in  a  contingency  situation,  many 
of  them  would  inevitably  be  reactivated,  and 

Whereas,  trained  crews  would  not  )>e  avail- 
able. 

Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
iirges  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  Implement 
a  Naval  Reserve  Program  to  provide  trained 
crews  to  man  designated  Reserve  Fleet  ships. 

THREE-TEAR    ENLISTMENT    IN    RESERVE 
COMPONENTS 

Wheras.  in  the  need  to  encourage  enlist- 
ment in  the  Reserve  components,  a  shorter 
period  of  enlistment  may  be  effective,  and 

Whereas,  a  statement  of  obligation  is  no 
longer  appropriate  to  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents, and 

Whereas,  the  Reserve  components  should 
not  be  placed  In  a  more  difficult  position 
than  the  active  services  in  regards  to  re- 
cruiting. 

Now.  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
supports  legislation  to  allow  a  three-year 
initial  enlistment  in  the  USAR  without  refer- 
ence to  obligation. 

EQUITABLE    TREATMENT    FOR    ENLISTED    RESERVE 
PERSONNEL   IN    TO   AND    NON-TO    POSmONS 

Whereas,  geographic  and  other  conditions 
Often  deny  Enlisted  Reservists  the  oppor- 
tiualty  of  filling  TO  positions  in  units  author- 
ized training  for  pay.  and 

Whereas,  promotions  for  Enlisted  Reserv- 
ists above  grade  E-7  are  not  authorized  for 
personnel  In  non-pay  status, 

Now,  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
suppoi-t  amendm3nt  of  appUcable  regula- 
tions to  provide  Reserve  of  all  Services  per- 
sonnel In  non-pay  status  be  given  equal  con- 
sideration for  promotion  with  similar  per- 
sonnel In  pay  status. 

SPAR    PROGRAM    COORDINATOR 

Wliereas,  the  former  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation authorized  Increased  numbers  of 
women  to  serve  on  active  duty,  and 

Whereas,  the  Commandant  of  the  Coast 
Guard  has  commenced  increased  recruiting 
and  training  of  inactive  duty  SPARS,  and 

Whereas,  there  has  not  been  a  Coast  Guard 
training  program  for  women  since  World  War 
II,  and  initial  coordination  by  an  experienced 
officer  Is  of  utmost  Importance. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
urges  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  es- 
tablish an  advisor  and  coordinator  billet  for 
these  new  programs,  for  so  long  as  is  neces- 
sary to  ensure  success,  and  to  assign  a  senior 
woman  officer  with  prior  training  by  the 
Coast  Guard,  whose  responsibilities  should 
Include  advising  and  coordinating  the  efforts 
of  those  responsible  for  matters  involving  re- 
cruiting, training,  housing,  discipline,  wel- 
fare, and  related  activities  of  women  on  ac- 
tive and  inactive  duty. 

Stn>PORT  OP  VETERANS  BENEFITS 

Whereas,  the  United  States  has  been  in- 
volved in  a  military  conflict  in  Southeast 
Asia,  defending  the  principles  of  freedom  for 
which  our  nation  was  founded,  and 

Whereas,  many  Americans  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  served  their  coun- 
try both  proudly  and  honorably  in  this  most 
difficult  confUct. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Re- 


serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
urges  the  widespread  support  of  any  and  all 
rehabilitation  and  employment  programs,  as 
well  as  any  and  all  constructive  educational 
and  financial  aid  programs,  which  are  de- 
signed to  assist  the  veterans  of  this  conflict 
in  attaining  their  rightful  place  in  today's  so- 
ciety, and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Association  of  the  United  States  com- 
mends all  those  who  have  honorably  served 
their  country  during  this  conflict,  and  that 
all  ROA  chapters  and  individual  members 
are  encouraged  to  initiate  and  support  pro- 
grams which  win  be  of  assistance  and  benefit 
to  such  veterans  In  general  and  particularly 
to  those  disabled. 

NAVAL  SELECTED  RESERVE 

Whereas,  present  planning  in  the  Navy  De- 
partment is  to  reduce  the  budgeted  manning 
level  for  the  Naval  Selected  Reserve  from 
129.000  to  116.981,  and 

Whereas,  the  existing  ntimber  does  not 
meet  requirements  indicated  in  Navj'  testi- 
mony to  the  Armed  Services  Committees,  and 

Whereas,  the  stated  objective  of  this  re- 
duction is  to  provide  funds  for  upgrading  and 
procuring  modem  training  equipment  and 
ships  for  the  Naval  Reserve,  and 

Whereas,  since  the  present  budgeted 
strength  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Is  not  sufficient 
to  meet  a  major  contingency,  any  plan  to  re- 
duce manpower  levels  is  considered  unwise, 
and 

Whereas,  recent  and  planned  reductions  in 
the  active  forces  emphasize  the  necessity  for 
increasing  the  Naval  Selected  Reserve  if  real- 
istic contingency  and/or  mobilization  per- 
sonnel requirements  are  to  be  met. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  be  urged  to 
maintain  the  Naval  Selected  Reserve  at  the 
present  manning  level  of  129,000  and  in- 
stitute a  program  to  Increase  the  Naval  Se- 
lected Reserve  strength  as  the  active  Navy  is 
further  decreased. 

NAVAL    RESERVE   FACIUTIES 

Whereas,  the  Immediate  requirement's  for 
augmentation  personnel  to  meet  the  Navy's 
contingency  and  mobilization  need  must 
come  from  the  Naval  Reserve,  and 

Whereas,  to  support  an  effective  Force  re- 
quires adequate  facilities  and  modern  train- 
ing equipment,  and 

Whereas,  most  of  our  Reserve  Centers  have 
high  backlogs  of  essential  maintenance  and 
antiquated  training  equipment,  and 

Whereas,  the  entire  complex  of  facilities  is 
In  need  of  an  updated  master  plan  for  main- 
tenance and  installation  of  modern  equip- 
ment, and 

Whereas,  such  action  would  be  in  keeping 
with  the  intent  of  the  recent  Secretary  of 
Defense's  directive  of  all  Services  relating  to 
the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  Reserve 
Forces, 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  Reserve 
Officers  Association  of  the  United  States  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  be  ixrged  to  estab- 
lish requirements  for  modem  training  equip- 
ment and  maintenance  at  Naval  Reserve  Ac- 
tivities and  budget  for  an  orderly  moderniza- 
tion program  on  an  appropriate  long  rang© 
plan. 

(This  Resolution  supersedes  and  updates 
Res.  No.  21,  June  1972.) 

SEPARATE  RESERVE  CONSOLIDATED  BASE  PER- 
SONNEL OFFICES CBPO 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
plans  to  merge  the  Reserve  and  active  duty 
CBPOs  and 

Whereas,  the  support  previously  furnished 
Reservists  by  active  duty  CBPOs  left  much 
to  be  desired,  and 

Whereas,  the  Justification  for  placing  the 
servicing  responsibility  of  all  Reservists,  re- 
gardless of  command  channels,  with  the 
Reserve  CBPO  was  a  savings  In  manpower 
and  Increased  efficiency,  and, 
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Whereas,  Reserve  support  is  needed  at 
times  when  active  duty  personnel  are  gen- 
erally not  on  duty,  and 

Whereas.  Reserve  personnel  are  available 
for  duty  In  the  CBPO  when  needed  and  have 
proven  themselves  capable  of  more  effectively 
servicing  Reservists,  and 

Whereas,  the  Reserve  and  active  duty  per- 
sonnel systems,  ostensibly  basically  similar, 
are  in  reality  quite  different,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  important  to  maintain  the 
Beaerve  unit's  integrity. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Reserve  OfOcers  Association  of  the  United 
States  iirges  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
to  disapprove  this  merger  of  Reserve  CBPOs 
Into  the  active  duty  CBPOs. 

CONCURRENT   RECEIPT   OF   VA    COMPENSATION 
AND    EARNED    RETIRED    PAT 

Whereas,  there  is  a  basic  inequity  in  the 
field  of  military  retired  pay  because  of  the 
continuing  practice  of  deducting  VA  compen- 
sation from  such  retired  pay,  and 

Whereas.  non-miUtary  retirees  may  receive 
tbelr  VA  compensation  in  full  without  de- 
duction from  other  inccane,  and  in  Justice  it 
would  seem  that  those  who  have  given  a  large 
measure  of  their  lives  to  the  military  service 
should  be  the  last  to  have  such  compensa- 
tion, when  Justified  as  determined  by  the 
VA.  in  effect  refused  them,  as  is  now  the  case, 
and 

Whereas,  the  President's  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Veterans  Affairs  reviewed  this 
subject  :.nd  made  a  report  recommending  the 
permission  of  concurrent  payment  of  VA  dis- 
ability compensation  and  retired  pay  for 
military  personnel  based  on  longevity,  and 

Whereas,  that  Commission  also  has  empha- 
sized the  absence  of  any  similar  prohibition 
against  the  concxirrent  payment  of  VA  dis- 
ability compensation  and  retirement  benefits 
from  other  sources. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
urges  that  steps  be  taken  to  provide  legisla- 
tion that  will  correct  this  Inequity  to  the  end 
that  VA  cwnpensatlon  and  military  earned 
retirement  pay  be  paid  concurrently  where 
both  have  been  Independently  Justified  by 
the  service  and  the  disabilities  of  the  indi- 
vidual military  retiree. 
iNrM;Kn'  r  or  earned  retired  militart  pat 

Whereas,  this  Association  has  long  sup- 
p<Mrted  the  principle  of  the  inviolability  of 
earned  retired  pay,  as  evidenced  by  our  Reso- 
lution of  24  February  1967,  which  is  stUl  a 
valid  mandate  of  the  Association,  and 

Whereas,  we  continue,  as  then,  in  the  con- 
viction that  military  retired  pay  is  earned  in- 
come, as  repeatedly  established  by  many 
court  decisions,  and  in  Justice  should  not  be 
subject  to  elimination  or  reduction  by  rea- 
son of  the  receipt  by  a  military  retiree  of  in- 
come to  which  be  may  have  become  entitled 
from  other  sources. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
urges  that  there  be  added  to  an  appropriate 
military  measure  under  consideration  by  the 
&3rd  Congress  an  amendment  In  substanti- 
ally the  following  wc^ds,  or  in  words  carry- 
ing the  same  meaning  and  intent:  "Notwith- 
standing any  other  provisions  of  law,  earned 
military  retired  pay  shaU  not  be  reduced  by 
reason  of  Income  received  by  a  military  re- 
tiree from  other  sources,  whether  civilian  or 
governmental.** 

ANCILLART     BENEFITS     FOR     STTRVIVORS     OP    «B- 
EERVISTS  WHO  DIE  WHILE  ON  RESERVE  DTTTT 

Whereas,  Dependency  and  Indemnity  Com- 
pensation (DIC)  Is  provided  by  the  Veterans 
Administration  for  survivors  of  military  per- 
sonnel who  die  in  line  of  duty  while  on  ex- 
tended active  duty,  active  duty  for  training 
or  on  inactive  duty  training,  and 

Whereas,  ancillary  benefits,  such  aa  mili- 
tary medicare,  exchange  and  commissary 
privileges,  are  provided  by  DOD  only  to  sur- 


vivors of  those  who  die  wliile  on  extended  ac- 
tive duty,  and 

Whereas,  this  Is  an  obvious  discrimination 
against  survivors  of  Reservists  who  died  in 
line  of  duty,  while  on  active  duty  for  train- 
ing or  on  Inactive  duty  training,  or  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  service  connected  disability  suffered 
while  serving  on  Inactive  training  or  active 
duty  for  training. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  supports  action  to  extent  these  ancil- 
lary benefits  to  all  survivors  of  military  per- 
sonnel who  are  eligible  for  Dependency  and 
Indemnity  Compensation. 

"SINGLE  manager"  CONCEPT  POX  AIR  FORCE  RE- 
SERVE INDIVIDUAI.  MOBILIZATION  AUCMENTEE 
PROGRAM 

Whereas,  in  past  wars  and  emergencies, 
when  the  Reserve  has  been  mobilized,  indi- 
viduals of  many  and  varied  specialties  have 
contributed  immeasurably  to  our  national 
defense,  and 

Whereas,  there  is  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
inventory  a  wealth  of  talent  and  skills  which 
could  likewise  be  used  in  future  mobiliza- 
tions, and 

Whereas,  the  development  of  require- 
ments, training  standards  and  programs  of 
the  Individual  Mobilization  Augmentee  pro- 
grams, has  been  characterized  by  a  consider- 
able lack  of  uniform  effectiveness,  and 

Whereas,  there  are  "Single  Manager"  pro- 
grams which  have  been  developed  in  cer- 
tain career  fields  and  skill  specialties,  and 
which  are  considered  successful,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  feasible  to  develop  such 
"Single  Manager"  programs  in  other  career 
fields  in  the  Air  Force  occupational  spec- 
trum. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
tirges  Air  Force  officials  to  take  steps  to  estab- 
lish "Single  Manager"  Individual  Mobilisa- 
tion programs  in  all  feasible  career  fields. 

JET    TRANSPORT    AIRCaAFT    FOB    THE    NAVAL    AIR 
RESERVE 

Whereas,  the  Naval  Air  Reserve  airlift  capa- 
bility Is  the  only  organic  airlift  remaining 
in  the  Navy,  and 

Whereas,  its  equipment  is  obsolete  and  In- 
creasingly Ineffective,  and 

Whereas,  the  C-118  type  aircraft  In  the 
Naval  Reserve  VR  Program  are  reaching  the 
stage  where  replacement  by  modem  aircraft 
is  essential,  and 

Whereas,  in  order  to  provide  a  mobilization 
airlift  capability  and  to  meet  present  airlift 
requirements,  the  transition  of  Naval  Air  Re- 
serve transport  aircraft  into  Jets  should  be 
an  item  of  the  highest  priority, 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  Re- 
serve OfRcers  Association  of  the  United 
States  that  It  supports  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  In  his  efforts  to  provide  adequate  Jet 
airlift  capability  for  the  Naval  Reserve. 

PHYSICAL  DISABtLITT  RETIEEMENT  FOR  MEMBERS 
OF    THE   RESERVE    COMPONENTS 

Whereas,  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  have  announced  a  policy  of  re- 
liance on  a  strong  and  ready  Reserve  to  meet 
augmentation  requirements  in  any  future 
emergency,  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress,  in  passing  the  Mil- 
itary Selective  Service  Act  of  1971,  recognised 
this  policy  by  requiring  that  any  Increase 
In  the  size  of  the  Armed  Forces  beyond  stat- 
utory limits  would  come  through  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  Reserve  components,  and 

Whereas,  this  requires  that  members  of  the 
Reserve  components  attain  and  retain  a  de- 
gree of  physical  fitness  which  would  qualify 
them  for  immediate  mobilization,  and 

Whereas,  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
some  Reservists  may  fall  below  the  physical 
requirement  for  retention  in  the  Reserves, 
after  having  served  faithfully  over  a  number 
of  years  yet  shcKt  of  the  20  satisfactory  years 
icquired  for  eligibility  for  retired  pay  under 
Chapter  67,  U.S.  Code,  and 


Wliereas,  there  are  no  retirement  benefits 
for  such  persons  who  have  performed  faith- 
fully to  maintain  a  state  of  readiness. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
seek  legislation  which  would  provide  pro- 
rated retired  pay  at  age  60  for  those  who, 
after  10  satisfactory  years  of  Reserve  par- 
ticipation were  prevented  from  completing 
20  satisfactory  years  under  Chapter  67.  MS. 
Code,  by  reason  of  physical  disabUity. 

MINIMUM       NOTIFICATION      OF      REDIUCTION-IN- 
FOBCK   ACTIONS 

Wliereas,  the  policy  of  some  Department 
Of  Defense  agencies  has  been  that  Reser\e 
officers  subject  to  being  terminated  from  ac- 
tive duty  because  of  a  reduction  in  force  ac- 
tion have  been  given  advance  notice  of  ap- 
proximately three  months,  and 

Whereas,  such  short  notice  has  adversely 
effected  many  personnel  in  accomplishing 
necessary  persorial  affairs  in  making  the  ad- 
justment of  relocation  and  decision  on  a 
future  career. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  UiLlted  Stales 
urges  the  enactment  of  legislation  preclud- 
ing termination  from  active  duty  because 
of  a  reduction  in  force  action  unless  there 
has  been  advance  notification  of  180  days 
to  the  Reserve  officer  concerned  or  unless  the 
officer  concurs  in  writing  with  a  date  prior 
to  the  minimum  period. 

DELAT  RELEASE  OF  RESEBVB  NT3BSES 

Whereas.  Navy  and  Army  Selection  Boards 
for  the  grade  of  Commander  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  in  the  Nurse  Corps  bad  before  them 
many  Selection  Folders,  with  a  small  quota 
to  fill,  and 

Whereas,  of  the  officers  considered  the 
overwhelming  majority  were  Regular  Officers, 
and 

Whereas,  the  said  Selection  Boards  did 
select  all  Regular  Nurses,  some  of  whom  were 
In  the  primary  zone  and  some  below  the  zone, 
and 

Whereas,  a  large  number  of  experienced 
Navy  and  Army  Nurses,  all  Reserves,  were  not 
selected,  the  majority  of  whom  are  being 
involuntarily  released  as  of  30  June  1973. 
and 

Whereas,  the  Navy  and  the  Army  are  en- 
gaging In  a  recruiting  campaign  to  secure 
qualified  tfurses,  from  which  it  follows  that 
the  Navy  and  Army  Nurse  Corps  are  below 
strength,  and 

Whereas,  It  being  apparent,  even  though 
the  Navy  and  Army,  because  of  budgetary 
limitations,  must  cut  iotra  on  Its  active 
duty  officer  strength,  that  the  cut  Is  not  be- 
ing equitably  distributed  as  between  Reg- 
ulars and  Reserves, 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
petition  the  Secretaries  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Army  to  delay  the  release  from  active  duty 
of  all  concerned  Reserve  Nurses  unless  and 
until  a  new  Selection  Board  has  reviewed 
their  records  and  an  equitable  dlstrlbuti<m  of 
available  billets  be  made,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Reserve 
Officers  Association  of  the  United  States  pe- 
tition the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  direct  uni- 
form nmrse  retention  and  eUmiuation  pro- 
cedures among  the  Armed  Farces. 

SUPPORT  OF  THE  AIR  RESERVE  EQUABRON 
TRAINING  PROGRAM 

Whereas,  new  programs  are  continuously 
being  developed  In  response  to  changing  AF 
requirements,  and 

Whereas,  the  resource  of  trained,  experi- 
enced personnel  Is  a  limited  resource,  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  a  continuing  require- 
ment for  the  retention  and  availability  of 
such  resources,  and 

Whereas,  the  Air  Reserve  SqtmdroiM  have 
demonstrated  their  value  in  the  past  as  a 
trained  manpower  resource  from  which  other 
Reserve  P>rograms  can  be  supported,  aad 

Whereas,  the  AF  Reserve  has  a  capablhty 
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for  maximum  utilization  of  all  reserve  per- 
sonnel through  centralized  assignment 
processes. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  urges  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
to  institute  an  appropriate  program  pro- 
viding the  necessary  training  opportunities 
and  nanpower  resources  to  support  chang- 
ing and  future  Air  Force  Reserve  missions. 

(This  resolution  updates  Resolution  No.  14, 
June  1970.) 

EXPANDED    ROLES     AND     MISSIONS    FOR    THE 
FORCES 

Whereas,  the  total  force  concept  Is  funda- 
mental to  Air  Force  planning,  and  has  been 
since  the  early  1960s  and  recently  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  In  his  21  August  1970 
memorandum,  broadened  significantly  the 
meaning  and  application  of  this  concept  In 
support  of  Reserve  Forces,  and 

Whereas,  one  objective  of  the  total  force 
concept  Is  integration  of  planning,  program- 
ing, and  management  by  the  Reserve  Forces 
of  active  force  mission,  and 

Whereas,  a  trend  toward  greater  reliance 
on  the  Reserve  components  permits  the  ac- 
tive force  to  reduce  their  involvement  in 
current  roles  and  missions,  and 

Whereas,  management  actions  must  be  in- 
tensified and  a  broader  base  of  involvement 
lie  established  for  Reserve  units  and  support- 
ing elements  toward  assumption  of  a  more 
active  force  role  and  mission,  and 

Whereas,  the  Reserve  Forces  have  affective- 
ly proven  that  they  are  "'■ost  effective",  and 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  urges  Congress,  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  appoint  a  committee  to  exam- 
ine potential  roles  and  missions  for  the  Re- 
serve Forces  on  an  Air  Force-wide  basis 
where  savings  may  be  realized  by  converting 
to  Reserve  management. 

SUPPORT    OF    THE    ESTABLISHMENT    OF    BASE 
SUPPORT   SQUADRONS 

Whereas,  the  Tactical  Air  Conunand  has 
eliminated  the  Base  Support  functions  from 
the  Reserve  Wing  structure,  and 

Whereas,  the  recall  of  Reserve  flying  units 
in  case  of  national  emergency  does  not  now 
provide  for  additional  base  support  person- 
nel to  supplement  the  existing  active  duty 
base  functions,  and 

Whereas,  such  capability  Is  deemed  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  such  large  Increases  of 
personnel  and  flying  activities. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Associations  of  the  United 
States  encourages  the  establishment  of  sep- 
arate Reserve  Base  support  squadrons  to  be 
available  as  needed  to  augment  the  increased 
activity  in  base  support  f mictions  associated 
with  National  Emergency  situations. 

OVERCRADE    MANNING    AUTHORITY — AIR    CREW 
POSITIONS 

Whereas,  current  Reser  e  UDLs  (manning 
documents)  call  for  large  number  of  Lt.  and 
Capt.   rated/designated   positions,   and 

Whereas,  all  rated/designated  personnel 
l>elng  released  from  EAD  are  being  released 
as  Captains,  and 

Whereas,  experienced  rated  designated 
personnel  are  not  able  to  secure  assignments 
due  to  this  situation,  and  unit  manning  Is 
being  affected. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  supports  the  establishment  of  over- 
grade  manning  authority  for  Air  Crew  posi- 
tions during  the  interim  period  of  extensive 
conversion  and  reconversion  of  flying  unlt.s. 


THE  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  GEN- 
OCIDE CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  The 
United  Nations  Convention  on  the  Pre- 


vention and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide  was  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  in  1948 
and  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  on  June  16, 1949. 

Last  week  marked  the  24th  anniver- 
saiT  of  this  treaty's  transmission  to  the 
Senate.  At  this  time  I  feel  that  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  review  the  background  of 
the  Genocide  Convention  as  summarized 
by  the  report  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  which  was  issued  on 
March  6,  1973: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
background  review  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objections  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Background  of  the  Convention 

While  genocide  is  not  new  It  was  the  Hit- 
ler persecution  of  various  minorities,  par- 
ticularly the  Jews,  during  World  War  II  that 
gave  Impetus  to  this  convention.  Drafted  un- 
der United  Nations  auspices.  It  was  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  on  December  9, 
1948,  by  a  vote  of  55  to  0,  and  entered  Into 
force  In  1951.  As  of  today,  75  nations  are 
parties  to  it. 

On  June  16,  1949,  the  convention  was 
transmitted  by  President  Truman  to  the 
Senate.  Hearings  were  held  by  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  In 
1950,  and  the  convention  was  favorably  re- 
ported to  the  full  committee  together  with 
recommended  understandings  and  a  dec- 
laration. No  final  committee  action,  however, 
was  taken. 

In  1953,  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dul- 
les expressed  "some  doubt  as  to  whether  •  *  * 
the  Genocide  Treaty  Is  going  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  which  were  In  the  minds  of 
those  who  drafted  It."  Dulles  added:  "I  be- 
lieve that  the  solution  of  the  problem  which 
must  be  envisaged  by  that  treaty  could  bet- 
ter be  reconsidered  at  a  later  date.  I  would 
not  press  at  the  moment  for  Its  ratification." 

In  1963,  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  said 
that  the  Kennedy  administration  would  rat- 
ify the  Genocide  Convention  If  the  Senate 
gave  Its  advice  and  consent,  and  this  was  re- 
peated on  behalf  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion In  1965. 

On  February  19,  1970,  President  Nixon 
urged  the  Senate  "to  consider  anew  this  Im- 
portant convention  and  to  grant  its  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification."  Such  action, 
said  the  President,  "will  demonstrate  un- 
equivocally our  country's  desire  to  partic- 
ipate In  the  building  of  international  order 
based  on  law  and  Justice."  The  President 
added  that  "the  Attorney  General  concurs  In 
the  Secretary  of  State's  Judgment  that  there 
are  no  constitutional  obstacles  to  United 
States  ratification." 

committee  action 

The  committee  considered  the  President's 
request  at  several  meetings  in  1970  and,  be- 
cause the  last  hearings  were  held  In  1950,  de- 
cided to  refer  the  convention  to  a  subcom- 
mittee consisting  of  Senator  Church,  chair- 
man, and  Senators  Symington,  Pell,  Cooper, 
and  Javlts.  On  April  1,  the  subcommittee 
announced  that  it  would  hold  hearings  on 
April  24  and  27  on  the  constitutional  and 
legal  Implications  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. These  bearings  took  place  as  scheduled 
and  everyone  who  asked  to  testify  was  heard. 
Specific  Invitations  were  sent  to  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Bar  Association  but 
declined  at  that  time.  A  further  hearing  was 
held  on  May  22  to  receive  the  views  of  Sen- 
ator Ervin.  The  hearings  are  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate. 

The  subcommittee  considered  the  conven- 
tion in  executive  ses.<;lon  on  May  12  and  sub- 
seqxiently  recommended  that  the  full  com- 


mittee report  the  convention  favorably  with 
understandings. 

On  July  28,  1970,  the  full  committee  by  a 
vote  of  6  to  5  ordered  the  convention  reported 
favorably  to  the  Senate  but  reconsidered  this 
vote  by  a  vote  of  7  to  5.  The  votes  on  the  two 
motions  follow:  To  report  favorably,  ayes. 
Senators  Fulbright,  Church,  Symington,  Pell, 
McGee,  Javlts;  naays.  Senators  Sparkman, 
Mansfield,  Aiken,  Cooper,  and  Williams  of 
Delaware.  To  reconsider  the  vote,  ayes.  Sen- 
ators Sparkman,  Mansfield,  Church,  Aiken, 
Case,  Cooper,  and  Williams  of  Delaware; 
nays,  Senators  Fulbright,  Symington,  Pell, 
McGee,  and  Javlts.  A  request  by  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  to  be  heard  on  the  Con- 
vention was  received  under  date  of  Septem- 
ber 17  and  this  was  considered  at  a  meeting 
on  November  23.  The  committee  then  took 
note  of  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Delegates 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  in  February 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  130  to  126  a  motion  to 
reverse  Its  opposition  to  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  and  therefore  upheld 
the  1949  resolution  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee at  the  1950  hearings  which  are  also 
available  for  the  Information  of  the  Senate. 
The  committee,  after  further  discussion  on 
November  23,  voted  10  to  2  to  report  the  con- 
vention favorably  to  the  Senate,  subject  to 
the  understandings  and  declaration.  The 
vote  was  as  follows:  voting  In  the  affirma- 
tive. Senators  Fulbright,  Mansfield,  Gore, 
Church,  Symington,  Pell,  Aiken,  Case,  Javlts, 
and  McGee;  voting  in  the  negative.  Senators 
Sparkman  and  Cooper. 

The  convention  was  formally  reported  to 
the  Senate  on  December  8,  1970,  but  was  not 
brought  to  a  vote  before  the  close  of  the  92d 
Congress.  In  accordance  with  subsection  2 
of  rule  XXVII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  the  treaty  was  returned  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  92d  Congress. 

Inasmuch  as  a  fresh  start  had  to  be  made 
on  the  convention  in  1971,  the  committee 
decided  to  hold  one  more  bearing  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  testimony  from  those  not 
previously  heard.  This  was  done  on  March 
10  and  the  record  of  this  hearing,  too.  Is 
printed  and  available  to  the  Senate. 

On  March  30,  1971,  after  thorough  discus- 
sion, the  committee  again  voted  10  to  4  to 
report  the  convention  favorably  to  the  Sen- 
ate subject  to  the  understandings  and  dec- 
laration previously  recommended.  Voting  In 
the  affirmative  were  Senators  FuUbrlght, 
Church,  Symington,  Pell,  McGee,  Muskie, 
Spong,  Case,  Javlts,  and  Scott.  Voting  in 
the  negative  were  Senators  Sparkman,  Aiken, 
Cooper,  and  Pearson.  Prior  to  this  vote,  the 
committee  voted  to  table  a  reservation  offered 
by  Senator  Cooper  (which  is  further  dis- 
cussed In  a  later  section  of  this  report) ,  by 
a  vote  of  7  to  6,  as  follows:  In  favor  of  tabl- 
ing. Senators  Fulbright,  Church,  Pell,  Mc- 
Gee, Muskie,  Javlts,  and  Scott;  against  tabl-- 
Ing,  Senators  Sparkman,  Spong,  Aiken,  Case, 
Cooper,  and  Pearson. 

The  92d  Congress  adjourned  without  fur- 
ther action  on  the  convention  and  again, 
in  accordance  with  subsection  2  of  rule 
XXVII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  treaty  was  rereferred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  where  it  was  considered 
at  an  executive  session  on  February  27, 
1973.  There  have  been  no  new  developments, 
nor  indeed  requests  to  testify,  that  would 
warrant  holding  further  hearings.  Therefore, 
In  view  of  the  already  voluminous  record 
made  on  the  treaty,  the  Committee  on  that 
date  and  by  voice  ordered  the  convention  re- 
ported favorably  to  the  Senate  without  a  dis- 
senting vote. 

As  noted,  the  1950  (In  limited  numbers), 
1970,  and  1971  hearings  on  the  convention 
are  available  to  the  Senate,  but  a  few  words 
in  summary  may  be  helpful.  In  1950,  repre- 
sentatives of  numerous  groups,  with  a 
claimed  total  combined  membership  of  ap- 
proximately 100  million  people  urged  ratifl- 
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CBtion.  Only  the  American  Bar  Association 
appeared  In  oppoeltlon.  In  addition  to  the 
executive  branch,  represented  by  witnesses 
from  the  Departments  of  State  and  Justice, 
the  following  organizations  presented  favor- 
able testimony  in  1970  and  1971 :  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Llt>erties  Union,  Ad  Hoc  Commit- 
tee on  the  Human  Rights  and  Genocide 
Treaties,  New  York  State  Bar  Association 
Committee  on  International  Law,  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America,  and  the  U.S. 
Constitution  Council.  Individuals  testifying 
in  favor  were  Senator  William  Proxmire  and 
Bruno  BItker,  attorney  at  law.  Organizations 
testifying  against  the  convention  were  the 
American  Coalition  of  Patriotic  Societies,  the 
Uberty  Lobby,  and  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, Individuals  presenting  opposition 
testimony  were  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr., 
Senator  Russell  Long,  Harry  Leroy  Jones,  at- 
torney at  law,  and  Dr.  William  L.  Pierce  (rep- 
resenting himself  as  a  "white  American  and 
as  a  National  Socialist").  Other  statements 
were  submitted  for  the  record.  In  connection 
with  the  latest  hearings,  the  committee  ex- 
presses its  appreciation  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee on  the  Human  Rights  and  Genocide 
Treaties  for  representing  53  national  citizens 
organizations  which  otherwise  might  have 
sought  to  present  testimony  on  their  own. 
These  63  constituent  organizations,  com- 
posed of  religious,  veterans,  labor,  social, 
ethnical,  and  women's  groups  are  listed  on 
pages  113  and  114  of  the  1970  hearings  end 
the  committee  directs  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  them. 

The  committee  also  wishes  to  note.  In  con- 
nection with  the  testimony  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  that  In  addition  to  the  very 
close  vote  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  the  fol- 
lowing sections  and  committees  of  the  as- 
sociation were  reported  to  be  in  favor  of 
ratification :  Section  of  Individual  Rights  and 
Responsibilities  (with  a  dissent  and  mi- 
nority report);  World  Order  Under  Law 
Committee  (with  a  dissent);  Criminal  Law 
Section;  Section  oi  International  and  Com- 
parative Law:  Section  of  Family  Law;  and 
Section  of  Judicial  Administration  Opposed 
was  the  Young  Lawyers  Section  (p.  141,  1971 
hearings). 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  delay  no  longer  in  ratifying 
this  important  human  rights  convention. 


TOE   FEDERAL   GOVERNMENT   AND 
PRIVATE  AVIATION 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  for 
about  as  long  as  I  can  remember  and 
certainly  as  long  as  I  have  been  In  the 
Congress,  I  have  been  speaking  out 
against  the  ever-Increasing  Impositions 
of  the  Federal  Government  on  private 
aviation.  As  a  longtime  private  pilot. 
I  am  becoming  more  and  more  disturbed 
over  the  Increasing  rise  in  charges  to 
the  prl\'ate  aircraft  user  while  the  serv- 
ices he  is  entitled  to  have  shown  a  steady 
decrease.  I  am  not  alone  In  my  concern. 
More  and  more  of  my  aviation  comrades 
are  telling  me  they,  too.  are  upset.  They 
want  to  know  why  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  has  reportedly  grown  from  39,835 
employees  with  a  budget  of  $567.9  million 
in  1960  to  52,825  employees  with  a  budget 
of  over  $1.5  billion  today.  Why  has  all 
this  growth  occurred  while  at  the  same 
time  attention  to  the  needs  of  private 
aviation  has  diminished. 

The  latest  Is  another  attempt  to  fur- 
ther tax  general  aviation.  Well,  I  intend 
to  fight  that  one  all  the  way.  Increased 
user  charges  to  private  aviation  are  not 
In  order.  Mr.  Butterfleld,  all  the  edito- 


rials I  am  Inserting  are  worthy  of  your 
attention.  Hopefully,  you  wOl,  during 
your  tenure  as  Administrator  of  FAA. 
take  some  of  these  editorial  comments  to 
heart  and  direct  the  FAA  accordingly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  editorials,  entitled  "Dear 
Mr.  Butterfleld,"  "Government  Go 
Home,"  and  "A  Federal  Auto  Agency?" 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  BuTTBRnEi-D 
(By  Archie  TramweU) 

The  other  day  I  was  in  Washington  and 
tried  to  see  you,  but  was  told  that  you 
were  tied  up  being  briefed  by  memkjers  of 
your  staff.  Since  it  was  your  first  week  as 
FAA  Administrator,  staff  briefings  were  ob- 
viously necessary,  however.  It's  unfortunate 
that  we  missed  one  another  because  I  had 
hoped  to  brief  you,  also,  on  some  things 
about  the  FAA  that  yoiu:  staff  will  undoubt- 
edly neglect  to  cover. 

One  thing  I  would  have  mentioned  is  the 
attitude  at  800  Independence  Avenue.  As  I 
rode  up  on  the  elevator  I  overheard  one  of 
your  staff  members  tell  his  companion,  "Re- 
member, Joe,  around  here  planning  is  an 
acceptable  alternate  to  doing  something," 
and  he  laughed. 

As  a  taxpayer,  and  an  aircraft  owner  who 
Is  about  to  be  bit  with  user  charges  to  cover 
the  FAA  budget,  I  couldn't  even  smile.  Un- 
til someone  shows  me  figures  proving  I'm 
wrong,  I'm  going  to  hold  the  opinion  that 
the  bureaucracy  you  have  Just  inherited  is 
the  most  inefficient  organization  ever  cre- 
ated. 

For  Instance,  while  you  were  being  briefed 
did  any  of  your  staff  memliers  mention  that 
you  have  one  employee  for  every  2.6  air- 
planes in  the  civil  fleet? 

Think  about  it;  that  means  you  have 
enough  employees  to  assign  a  man  to  every 
Individual  airplane  in  the  fleet  for  15  hours 
20  minutes  each  weekl  Heavens,  Mr.  But- 
terfleld, the  owner  of  an  airplane  doesn't 
spend  that  much  time  with  it  each  week. 
And  that  15  hours  20  minutes  doesn't  take 
Into  account  aU  the  designees,  medical  ex- 
aminers and  authorized  inspectors  who  help 
in  the  FAA's  business. 

It's  also  improbable  that  any  of  your  staff 
pointed  out  that  you  have  one  full-time 
employee  for  every  13.8  pilots  in  the  coun- 
try. Breaking  it  down,  one  or  another  of 
your  employees  can  spend  two  hours  45  min- 
utes per  toeek  with  each  pilot  in  the  nation) 
The  average  general-aviation  pUot  only  flies 
45  minutes  per  week.  Two  hours  45  minutes 
is  more  time  than  a  doctor  spends  with  a 
patient  in  the  hospital  and  you  can't  con- 
vince me  that  I  need  more  attention  from  my 
government  because  I  hold  a  pilot's  cer- 
tificate (which  my  government  tested  me  for, 
remember)  than  I  do  from  my  doctor  when 
I  am  sick. 

I  expect  that  your  staff  members  did  brief 
you  on  FAA  budgetary  matters,  but  did  they 
really  lay  it  all  out?  The  proposed  1974  budg- 
et is  92.126  billion.  That's  <-  lot  of  money.  It's 
$15,185  for  each  clvU  airplane  In  the  fleet. 
Damn,  that's  half  what  my  airplane  is  uorth. 
Of  tjiat  $2,126  bUllon,  $1,225  bUllon  is  ear- 
marked for  day-to-day  operation.  Extrapolat- 
ing from  the  Department  of  Transportation's 
Cost  Allocation  Study,  one  third  of  that  bill, 
or  about  $365.5  million,  is  spent  to  provide 
the  services  FAA  feels  are  necessary  to  keep 
general  aviation  In  line — exclusive  of  airport 
and  airway  tmprovementa.  (The  remaining 
$8693  million  In  day-to-day  operating  ex- 
penditures, you  know,  theoretically  go  for 
services  to  less  than  2,600  airliners  and  FAA's 
services  to  the  military.) 


That  also  is  a  lot  of  money.  Again  nging 
Cost  Allocation  Study  numbers,  general  avia- 
tion can  be  expected  to  fly  30  mlUion  hours, 
give  or  take  a  million,  in  1974.  Therefore, 
the  bill  for  FAA  operating  services  will  be 
$12.25  per  hour  in  1974.  That  may  not  seem 
like  much  to  a  man  like  you  whose  back- 
ground is  flying  multl-mlllion-dollar  military 
Jets,  but  that  $12.25  is  the  average,  and  the 
average  general -aviation  aiirplane  is  probably 
like  my  own — single-engine,  under  five  years 
old.  more  than  200  horsepower. 

Do  you  know  what  $12.25  will  buy  in  other 
than  government  services  for  my  airplane? 
It'U  buy  enough  fuel  to  fly  it  two  hours, 
enougli  maintenance  to  fly  it  three  hours, 
enough  Insurance  to  fly  it  12  hours,  enough 
oil  to  fly  it  25  hours.  In  fact,  fuel,  mainte- 
nance, insurance  and  oil  all  tojgether  cost  me 
less  than  $12.25  per  hour. 

The  point  Is  that  your  predecessors  gave  a 
lot  of  lip  service  to  cost  effectiveness,  but 
none  of  them  did  anything  about  it — like 
can  half  the  bureaucrats  at  800  Independ- 
ence and  build  a  fire  under  the  butts  of  the 
other  half.  Perhaps  they  dldnt  because  when 
they  got  the  briefings  you  were  getting  the 
other  day,  no  one  dared  teU  it  like  It  Is. 

Although  we  haven't  met  yet.  1  think  1 
may  learn  to  like  you,  Alex,  and  so  this  let- 
ter: I  don't  want  you  to  begin  your  Admin- 
istration with  the  same  handicap  previous 
Administrators  may  have  had. 

GOVIXNMENT    Go    HOMB 

(By  Richard  L.  Oolltns) 

Threatened  changes  In  aviation  have  a 
disquieting  effect  on  many  people.  Regard- 
less of  the  source  of  the  thunder — the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  the  PAA  or  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget — some  pilots 
tend  to  greet  each  new  cloud  as  a  po- 
tential straw  to  break  the  airplane's  back,  or 
at  least  to  shift  the  CG  so  far  aft  that  the 
poor  thing  spins  in. 

The  argument  that  something  Is  Impos- 
sible to  do  or  is  too  expensive  to  bear  is  a 
lousy  one.  More  Important,  there  are  hope- 
ful signs  that  aviation  will  approach  the 
problems  of  the  1970s  with  positive  in- 
stead of  negative  thinking.  Aviation  cannot 
progress  bymoaning  over  every  change  and 
asking  for  preferred  poor-boy  status.  Aviation 
can  become  stronger  and  more  valuable  to 
the  consumer  only  by  welcoming  and  meet- 
ing challenges  responsibly  as  a  means  to- 
ward progress. 

The  most  Important  current  storm  is 
over  something  called  public  benefit.  Basi- 
cally, the  Administration  proposes  to  say 
that  since  there  is  no  public  benefit  to  avia- 
tion, no  public  funds  should  be  spent  on  It. 
They  are  saying  that  no  deleterioiis  effect 
on  the  economy  would  result  from  general 
aviation's  Just  fading  away.  If  this  could  be 
proved  and  sold  to  Congress,  the  scheme 
would  be  to  collect  all  of  the  costs  of  the 
strport/alrwaya  system  and  other  aviation- 
related  items  for  the  user. 

There  is  public  benefits  to  aviation.  We 
have  editorialized  about  it  and  hope  you  are 
in  contact  with  your  repre&eniatives  in 
Washington  on  the  subject.  We  could  still 
lose  the  battle,  though,  and  the  optimistic 
way  to  ponder  that  possibility  would  be  to 
feel  that  aviation  could  make  a  good  thing 
out  of  such  a  loss. 

In  trying  to  maintain  the  status  qxio. 
aviation  has  been  put  in  a  position  of  having 
to  Justify  itself.  If,  however,  it  is  decided 
that  there  is  no  public  benefit  to  aviation, 
then  the  shoe  will  be  on  the  other  foot.  The 
Government  win  have  to  justify  ita  role  lu 
aviation — to  the  user,  who  pays.  If  you  thinfc 
that  proving  the  public  benefit  of  aviation 
could  be  difficult,  think  of  trying  to  Justify 
the  Government's  role  In  a  no-benefit  avia- 
tion system. 
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If,  In  fact,  there  Is  no  public  benefit  to 
aviation  the  FAA's  and  the  DOT'S  roles  In 
aviation  should  be  reduced  drastically — to 
the  point  that  the  avlitor-Government  rela- 
tionship would  be  like  the  present  boater- 
Government  relationship.  The  Coast  Guard, 
with  fewer  employees  than  the  FAA  and  a 
hell  of  a  lot  more  boats  than  we  have  air- 
planes to  worry  about.  Is  the  sailor's  FAA.  It 
Is  charged  with  m:;lntalnlng  safety  and 
order  en  the  high  seas  and  navigable  waters 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  The  primary  purpose  of  most  of  the 
Coast  Guard's  duties  Is  to  prevent  less  of 
life  or  property  due  to  unsafe  or  Illegal  prac- 
tices. A  few  changes  In  Its  wording  and  the 
Federal  aviation  Act  could  be  modified  to 
comprise  such  relUlvely  simple  obligations. 

A  Government  phase-out  would  not  brin; 
chaos  to  avlatlcn.  because  the  Government 
has  done  very  little  for  aviation  over  the 
years.  If  anything,  the  attitude  of  some 
people  in  Government  has  been  one  of 
working  against  aviation  Instead  of  for  It. 
The  regulatory  system  that  has  been  devel- 
oped Is  confusing.  Enforcement  of  regula- 
tions more  often  than  not  comes  after  the 
(rash.  Air-traffic  has  become  nightmarish 
and  wasteful.  Airport  development  has  been 
needlessly  expensive  because  of  unnecessary 
regulation.  (Some  states  and  commvmlties 
have  found  It  less  costly  to  build  nn  airport 
without  Federal  aid  and  red  tape  than  to 
meet  Federal  specs  and  get  matching  funds.) 
The  FAA's  role  in  bringing:  m.^re  s.ifety  fea- 
tures to  airplanes  is  lifeless  when  ccmpared 
to  what  Ralph  Nader  and  the  legiU  profes- 
sion have  done.  The  Insurance  companies 
often  do  more  to  a.-.aure  that  airplanes  are 
flown  by  ccmpeie:it  pilots  than  does  the 
FAA,  since  Insuraiice  requirements  are  gen- 
erally In  e.vccss  of  those  required  by  the  FAA. 

The  list  could  go  en  endlessly,  yet  I  don't 
think  you  could  prove  that  aviation  would 
be  measurably  less  safe  today  if  it  had  been 
cieclded  30  years  ago  that  there  was  no 
public  benefit  to  aviation,  and  If  the  FAA's 
role  had  been  limited  to  being  simlllar  to 
that  of  the  Coast  Guard  in  the  manufac- 
ture, navigation  and  general  vise  of  boots 
in  the  United  States.  The  cost  oi  flying 
today  might  be  more  equal  to  that  of  boat- 
ing. 

So  If  the  Powers  That  Be  decide  tomorrow 
that  there  is  no  public  benefit  to  aviation, 
don't  listen  to  the  prophets  of  doom  who 
say  that  "this  Is  the  end."  This  could  be 
made  into  a  good  thing.  Aviation  might  be 
unshackled  from  the  chains  of  an  over- 
'-'rown  bureaucracy  that  now  spends  most 
of  Its  time  complicating  what  Is  basically 
simple.  »he  airplane  could  then  develop 
in  a  new  and  purer  atmosphere — with  serv- 
ices and  support  existing  only  where  the 
need  is  so  clear  and  absolute  that  ti»e  user 
IS  willing  to  pay  lor  it. 

A  Federal  Auto  Agency? 

What  would  the  gigantic  automobile  In- 
dustry be  like  If  It  were  ruled  by  a  Federal 
bureau  comparable  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency? 

Take  the  automobile  itself.  Huge  piles  of 
engineering  material  are  submitted  by  the 
auto  manufacturer's  engineering  department 
to  a  division  of  the  Federal  Auto  Agency, 
which  Itself  Is  full  of  engineers.  These  engi- 
neers go  to  work  on  the  efforts  of  the  manu- 
facturer's engineers,  snipping,  prodding,  pok- 
ing, and  ordering  changes.  They  must  be 
made,  because  the  law  says  so — and  besides. 
It's  all  In  the  Interest  of  safety,  isn't  it?  The 
cost  starts  skyrocketing.  .  .  . 

Test  drivers  from  the  Federal  Auto  Agency 
next  must  work  it  over.  By  the  time  they  get 
through,  and  order  more  changes,  the  cost 
has  gone  up  again.  But  the  car  finally  gets 
on  the  market  complete  with  Federal  cer- 
tificate, even  though  the  Initial  cost  of  reach- 


ing this  point  Is  several  million  dollars  more 
than  It  ever  used  to  be.  Now  you,  the  con- 
sumer, buy  It.  You  must  maintain  detailed 
logs  of  everything  you  do  with  your  car.  The 
FAA  requires  that  you  take  it  to  a  Federally 
certificated  facility  every  5,000  miles  for  In- 
spection. Once  a  year  you  must  take  it  to 
such  a  facility  and  have  It  completely  recer- 
tlflcated. 

To  operate  It?  The  fuel  and  oil  must  be 
"approved."  If  a  spark  plug  fails.  It  must  be 
replaced  only  with  an  approved  plun;  at  a 
properly  certificated  facility.  Flat  tire?  Cer- 
tificated facility  must  fix  It,  and  the  tire 
Itself  must  be  approved.  Buy  a  new  radio? 
The  set  must  be  approved,  but  It  cnn't  be  in- 
stalled at  all  unless  the  FAA  approves.  Valves 
ground?  Federal  approval. 

What  about  you,  the  driver?  You  can't  even 
touch  the  wheel  without  a  Federal  certificate. 
If  you're  new,  an  FAA-certlficated  instruc- 
tor must  be  with  you.  A  whole  set  of  Federal 
rules  says  how  long  you  must  study  and  pre- 
scribes the  elaborate  and  detailed  curricu- 
lum. Once  the  Instructor  okays  you,  you're 
leady  for  your  driver's  license  test  by  a  Fed- 
eral agent — with  one  exception.  .  .  . 

Before  you  can  get  over  that  hurdle,  you 
must  stibmlt  your  body  to  a  special  Federally 
designated  doctor  who  sees  to  it  that  you 
meet  physical  standards  arbitrarily  sst  by  a 
tight  little  band  of  Federal  doctors— auto- 
medical  specialists  they  call  themselves.  Be- 
fore you  can  drive  the  family  to  the  country 
for  a  picnic  or  to  the  corner  drug  store,  you'll 
probably  have  to  get  someone  to  drive  you 
50  miles  to  find  one  of  those  special  FAA 
doctors,  pay  an  exc?sslve  fee  (because  he's 
special,  you  understand) ,  then  drive  50  miles 
to  get  home. 

But  let's  say  that  you've  managed  to  sur- 
vive all  this,  and  still  retain  your  desire  to 
drive.  What  happens  to  you.  once  you  drive 
oft  with  all  the  legal  documents.  In  a  legal 
auto?  You  must  be  wary.  Because  the  Fed- 
eral Auto  Agency  has  the  grave  responsibil- 
ity of  locking  out  for  the  safety  of  the  entire 
ponulace.  they  are  strict.  If  you  stop  and  ask 
a  Federal  employee  for  directions,  likely  as 
not  you'll  be  hauled  before  a  Federal  Inspec- 
tor and  charged  with  not  being  able  to  navi- 
gate your  car  properly.  If  you  run  into  bad 
weather  and  pull  over  to  the  side  of  the  road 
to  play  it  safe,  you're  liable  to  be  charged 
with  a  Federal  violation  for  not  having  prop- 
erly prepared  yourself  In  advance  with  a  ftill 
analysis  of  the  weather.  And  if  a  Federal 
agent  finds  one  suitcase  too  many  in  your 
trunk — which,  of  course,  must  carry  a  sticker 
showhig  the  Federal  limitations — you're 
llkelv  to  end  up  in  a  Federal  court. 

You  may  be  terrified  occasionally  by  a  100- 
pas.senger  gas  turbine  bus  screaming  by  you 
on  the  highways  at  100  mph  or  more.  But 
these  are  the  very  latest  developments  In 
buses,  and  that's  the  price  you  pay  for  prog- 
ress. The  Federal  Auto  Agency  Is  forever  pre- 
occupied with  these  buses,  worried  lest  ordi- 
nary motorists  get  In  their  way.  and  Is  con- 
stantly at  work  trying  to  figure  out  how  to 
restrict  all  the  nation's  major  turnpikes  to 
the  bu.ses. 

You  might  even  see  (or  feel)  an  occasionil 
military  weapons  carrier  of  some  kind  go 
screaming  by  or  around  you  at  200  mph, 
scaring  you  half  to  death.  Don't  worry  too 
much  aljout  that  either.  FAA  is  well  aware 
of  all  this  and  his  actually  approved  It. 
Matter  of  fact,  a  fair  percentnge  of  Its  top 
officials  are  military  men.  These  death-defy- 
ing military  operations  on  the  highways, 
you're  reassured,  are  "in  the  Interest  of  na- 
tlonnl  defense."  Obviously,  you  don't  object — 
imless  you  are  opposed  to  the  defense  of  your 
country. 

If  a  Federal  Aviation  Agency  like  we  have 
now  can  be  justified,  we  surely  must  need 
a  Federal  Auto  Agency.  After  ail,  there  are 
70.000.000  motor  vehicles  on  the  roads:  nearly 
40.000  people  were  killed  In  autos  last  year, 


and  about  1.400,000  more  were  Injured.  Now 
that  It's  a  Federal  policy  to  protect  everyone 
against  both  himself  and  everyone  else  at  the 
same  time,  the  need  for  a  Federal  Auto 
Agency  Is  long  overdue.  The  fact  that  the 
U.S.  automobile  death  rate  h?.s  decreased 
steadily  since  1920  (Just  as  has  the  death 
rate  In  general  aviation  for  the  past  15  years) 
should  not  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  so  gigantic  a  Feder.-\1  bureaucracy. 

Would  such  an  FAA  help?  Depends  on  how 
you  look  at  it.  The  number  of  autos  and 
people  on  the  road  would  be  reduced  by  at 
least  half,  a  major  safety  step  In  Itself.  The 
few  rugged  Individuals  left  would  be  excel- 
lent physical  specimens,  would  know  all  the 
rules  inside  out,  end  you  couldn't  tell  the 
professionals  from  the  nonprofessionals. 
Ei^ery  automobile  would  be  a  blue  ribbon 
piece  of  machinery,  complete  with  a  Federal 
certificate  of  approval. 

But  the  automobile  Industry  as  we  know 
it  today  would  be  nonexistent.  A  so-called 
economy  model  car  would  cost  at  least 
$25,000;  a  "good  "  car  would  hit  $100,000.  As 
is  already  the  case  with  aviation,  the  Federal 
Government  would  probably  have  one  em- 
ployee for  every  two  or  three  cars.  True,  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  would  probably 
be  wrecked. 

But  things  would  sure  be  a  hell  of  a  lot 
sn,fer. 


FEDERAL  CUTBACKS  CREATE  SE- 
VERE UNIVERSITY  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
months,  members  of  the  University  of 
Delaware  administration  have  contacted 
me  concei-ning  the  fiscal  difficulties  that 
school  is  facing  because  of  current  ad- 
ministration policies  toward  fimding  for 
higher  education. 

Th3  impact  of  impoundment  of  funds, 
and  proposed  cutbacks  in  various  exist- 
ing Federal  programs  will  have  severe 
impact  on  the  university  disrupting  the 
financial  planning  and  causing  the  elimi- 
nation of  many  currently  offered  cur- 
ricula choices. 

Dr.  Donald  F.  Crossan,  vice  president 
for  university  relations  presented  me 
with  a  brief  summaiT  of  just  what  the 
detrimental  effects  thes3  cutbacks  will 
have  on  the  University  of  Delaware. 

According  to  Dr.  Crossan : 

The  proposed  federal  budget  contains  none 
of  the  funds  for  general  support  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  which  were  au- 
thorized In  the  Omnibus  Higher  Education 
Law  enacted  last  year.  If  the  President's 
budget  prevails,  niany  worthwhile  programs 
in  land  grant  colleges  and  universities  v/111 
be  adversely  affected. 

The  problem  of  continuing  fund.s  for 
higher  education  is  not  confined  to  De'a- 
ware  alone,  but  will  attack  the  quality 
of  higher  education  across  the  country. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  print 
the  entire  text  of  Dr.  Crossan's  state- 
ment in  the  Recghd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECor.D,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Dr.  Ddnaiq  F.  Cross.\n 

The  University  of  Delaware  faces  a  very 
real  budgetary  prcblem  created  by  fie 
straUcr.ed  rever.ue  si. nation  in  the  State 
of  Dcl.awiire  and  the  proposed  cutbacks  In 
f'clerally-supported  educational  programs. 

The  federal  budget  calls  for  phasing  o-.tt 
the  following  programs  of  vital  Importance 
to  higher  education:  Interest  subsidies  on 
academic  facilities  and  college  housing  loans?; 
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college  teacher  fellowships;  aid  to  college 
libraries;  university  community  services; 
new  capital  contributions  to  the  National 
Direct  Student  Loan  Fund;  undergraduate 
teaching  equipment,  and  capitation  grants 
to  land-grant  colleges  for  various  professions 
hicluding  nursing.  The  proposed  federal 
budget  contains  none  of  the  funds  for  gen- 
eral support  to  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  were  authorized  In  the  Omni- 
bus Higher  Education  Law  enacted  last  year. 
If  the  President's  budget  prevails,  many 
worthwhUe  programs  In  land-grant  colleges 
and  universities  will  be  adversely  affected. 
This  is  certainly  true  for  the  University 
of  Delaware. 

The  University  calls  attention  to  some 
specific  examples  of  effects  of  the  federal 
cutbacks  as  they  relate  to  State  and  the 
University  of  Delaware.  The  elimination  of 
the  Bankhead-Jones  and  Morrill-Nelson  Act 
funds  wUl  result  In  $165,000  deficit  In  the 
University's  1973-74  funding.  These  funds 
were  built  Into  the  budget  of  the  Univer- 
sity over  many  years  and  support  five  (5) 
professorships  in  the  Department  of  English; 
two  (2)  professorships  In  the  Department 
of  History,  and  two  (2)  professorships  In 
the  Department  of  Chemistry.  A  loss  of  this 
magnitude  In  federal  dollars  in  the  academic 
budget  of  the  University  will  have  unfortu- 
nate consequences. 

The  proposed  cut  In  the  Federal  Agri- 
culture Research  Service  budget  for  fiscal 
1974  will  result  In  a  decrease  of  $106,521  In 
the  budget  of  the  University  of  Delaware's 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences.'  To  absorb 
this  drastic  cut,  the  University  will  have  to 
reduce  the  staff  of  that  College  by  at  least 
two  (2)  combination  faculty/research  posi- 
tions and  their  supporting  funds  for  sup- 
plies and  supporting  staff.  Furthermore, 
operational  funds  and  supporting  personnel 
on  one  year  contracts  will  have  to  be  cut 
back  m  order  to  help  balance  the  budget. 
This  will  mean  the  loss  of  at  least  one  (1) 
ftUl-tlme  research  assistant  and  three  (3) 
graduate  student  assistantshlps.  In  the  State 
of  Delaware,  25%  of  the  total  Income  of  the 
State  comes  from  the  farm  sector,  and  the 
College  of  Agricultural  Sciences  enrollment 
has  been  increasing.  Such  cutbacks  will, 
therefore,  have  far-reaching,  deleterious  con- 
sequences for  the  University's  service  to  the 
State's  agricultural  sector. 

The  effects  of  the  federal  cutbacks  In 
health  education  programs  will  directly 
reduce  the  number  of  graduate  tralneeships 
In  the  College  of  Nursing  previously  avail- 
able through  the  National  Institute  of 
Health  and  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  and  will  directly  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate support  of  graduate  instruction.  Fur- 
thermore, the  elimination  of  the  capitation 
grant  program  will  particularly  affect  In- 
struction in  the  College  of  Nursing  since  that 
College  especially  depends  on  those  funds 
for  resource  persons  and  specialists  to  en- 
rich the  Instructional  program. 

The  total  reduction  In  Income  from  fed- 
erally-financed programs  at  the  University 
win  approach  $800,000.  A  loss  of  revenue  of 
this  magnitude  will  seriously  affect  the  ed- 
ucational programs  of  the  University. 


THE  VOLUNTEER  ARMY  AND  THE 
BUDGET 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  those 
who  continue  to  support  the  draft  have 
tried  to  place  the  blame  for  higher  de- 
fense spending  on  the  volunteer  army. 

Congressman  William  Steicer,  a  dis- 
tinguished Representative  from  Wiscon- 
sin who  has  spent  much  time  and 
thought  on  the  Issues  associated  with  the 
volunteer  army,  has  written  a  revealing 
article  with  some  startling  facts  about 


the  real  sources  of  higher  spending.  He 
points  out  that:  Only  one-tenth  of  the 
increase  in  defense  spending  over  the  last 
year  is  due  to  the  volunteer  army;  even 
without  ending  the  draft,  an  armed  force 
of  2.3  million  today  would  cost  $5.5  billion 
more  than  a  force  of  the  same  size  in 
1969  because  of  inflation;  the  phenom- 
enon of  "grade  creep,"  or  too  many 
people  in  the  higher  ranks,  costs  an 
added  $1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1973;  15 
percent  of  the  FBI's  criminal  investiga- 
tion.s,  and  no  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
FBI's  t«tal  apprehensions,  have  been 
draft-related,  with  taxpayers'  money 
paying  for  these  cases. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  the 
Congress  is  taking  a  hard  look  at  the 
budget,  I  think  that  Congressman 
Steiger's  article  deserves  special  atten- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article,  printed  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  on  Jime  13,  1973,  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Budget  and  the  Draft 
(By  William  A.  Steiger) 

With  the  Impending  expiration  of  the 
draft,  Jime  30,  thoss  who  would  regiment  the 
young  and  militarize  our  foreign  policy  are 
making  a  last  ditch  effort  to  extend  the  power 
of  conscription.  Their  chief  vehicle  Is  a  cam- 
paign to  blame  the  increase  in  defense  spend- 
ing on  the  voluntesr  forc3. 

The  facts  do  not  support  this  claim.  It 
Is  trtie  the  defense  budget  as  a  whole  has 
risen  $4.1  billion  over  last  year;  but  less  than 
one-tenth  ($400  million)  of  that  increase  Is 
attributable  to  volunteer  force  costs.  More- 
over, by  placing  Selective  Ssrvlce  on  a  stand- 
by basis,  we  will  have  $45  to  $50  million  that 
we  have  been  spending  every  year  on  classi- 
fication and  registration,  without  impairing 
our  ability  to  mobilize  in  an  emergency. 

An  important  side  benefit  from  the  end  of 
inductions  will  be  a  return  of  the  Justice 
Department  to  the  fight  against  such  real 
threats  to  our  security  as  organized  crime, 
drugs,  and  crime  in  the  streets.  This  past 
year,  when  only  26,000  men  were  inducted 
into  the  military,  U.S.  attorneys  handled 
10,444  draft  cases — 11  percent  of  the  Justice 
Department's  entire  criminal  case  load. 

During  the  same  period,  the  FBI  investi- 
gated 17,353  draft  cases  and  26,591  deser- 
tions— 15  percent  of  their  criminal  investiga- 
tions. These  cases  accounted  for  a  startling 
two-thirds  of  the  FBI's  total  apprehensions. 
With  the  volunteer  force,  there  will  be  few, 
if  any,  draft  evasion  cases,  and  desertions 
should  decrease  considerably  as  men  join  the 
armed  forces  out  of  free  choice  rather  than 
coercion. 

Under  compulsory  military  service  there 
are  further  unmeasured  social  costs.  An  esti- 
mated 35.000  people  have  worked  full-time 
as  draft  counselors.  More  than  750  attorneys 
who  specialize  In  draft  law  have  spent  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  time  handling  selective 
service  cases.  Ironically,  the  major  result  of 
this  enormous  effort  Is  simply  that  some 
youths  were  exempted  from  service,  while 
others  were  forced  to  take  their  place.  For 
the  most  part,  those  involved  in  draft-related 
activities  are  able,  bright,  and  committed  to 
reform.  In  view  of  the  wide  variety  of  social 
problems  which  could  have  benefited  from 
citizen  involvement,  the  draft  has  caused  a 
srrious  drain  of  talent  from  productive  ac- 
tivity. 

Wlien  we  compare  current  military  person- 
nel costs  wltii  thos3  in  effect  in  1969  (the  year 
in  which  the  program  to  end  the  draft  was 
initiated),  it  becomes  clear  th.-.t  the  mili- 


tary's bugetary  problem  stems  from  ex- 
penses that  bear  no  relation  to  tl:»  volunteer 
force.  Miscellaneous  payments  enacted  loi:g 
ago  account  for  77  percent  of  the  military 
pay  appropriation  Increase  since  FY  (fiscal 
year)  1969;  only  23  percent  Is  attributable  to 
the  volunteer  force.  Critics  also  forget  that 
the  bulk  of  the  "volunteer  force"  pay  in- 
crease would  have  been  necessary  even  under 
conscription  to  eliminate  the  d!.>grace  of 
forcing  young  men  to  S3r\-e  for  wages  below 
the  poverty  line. 

The  greatest  culprit  in  increasing  personn'>l 
costs  has  been  infiatlon.  Even  If  no  steps  had 
been  taken  to  end  the  draft,  an  armed  force 
of  2.3  million  men  today  would  cost  $5.6  bil- 
lioti  more  than  a  force  of  the  same  size  in 
FY  69,  simply  due  to  cost-of-living  increases. 
Another  nonvolunteer  force  item,  retired  pay, 
has  skyrocketed  by  $2.3  billion  since  FY  69. 
The  phenomenon  of  "grade  cre?p" — too  many 
individuals  in  the  higher  grades— counts  for 
an  added  $1  billion  this  fiscal  year. 

The  budgetary  cost  retirement,  grade  creep, 
and  the  pay  schedule  can  be  reduced  through 
cureful  and  comprehensive  planning.  Long- 
term  savings  can  be  generated  througli 
prompt  Congressional  pas.sage  of  the  Special 
Pay  Act.  The  selective  roenllstnieiit  provi- 
sions, for  example,  eliminate  a  bonus  whi'-h 
is  currently  paid  to  every  Individual  wlio 
sl^ns  up  for  a  second  tour,  whether  or  not 
his  skill  is  in  short  supply.  Nearly  $125  million 
will  be  saved  by  FY  78  through  this  action, 
and  the  Institution  of  a  system  which  Is  di- 
rected only  at  skills  in  demand. 

In  addition  to  the  reduction  In  outlays 
which  will  result  from  a  mere  efficient  pro- 
gram, even  greater  savings  will  accrue 
through  increased  retention  of  skilled  per- 
sonnel. Experience  with  the  nuclear  incen- 
tive (the  one  special  pay  authority  which 
was  signed  into  law  last  year)  demonstrates 
the  potential  of  the  Spe-ial  Pay  Act.  Before 
Special  Pay  was  Instituted,  the  reenllstment 
rate  among  nuclear  qualified  petty  officers 
in  the  critical  6-9  year  retention  period  w.'v.s 
Just  14  percent.  Use  of  the  incentive  more 
than  doubled  the  rate  to  over  30  percent — 
and  reductions  in  training  costs  for  the  few 
men  Involved  in  this  limited  skill  produced 
an  annual  savings  of  nearly  $10  million. 

Applying  the  same  principle  to  nuclear  of- 
ficers has  led  to  even  greater  cost  avoidance. 
For  each  $13,000  spent  on  incentive  pay.  the 
Navy  avoids  the  expenditure  of  at  least  $26.- 
000  which  would  otherwise  have  been  budget- 
ed for  training  costs.  When  the  Special  Pay 
authority  is  expanded  beyond  the  nuclear 
field  to  tlie  many  skills  where  there  are  man- 
power shortages  and  high  training  costs,  tlie 
savings  will  be  dramatic. 

The  volunteer  force  presents  defense  plan- 
ners and  oudget  specialists  with  a  unique 
opportunity  to  reform  military  personnel  pol- 
icies and  save  the  taxpayers  billions  of  dol- 
lars. That  opportunity  will  be  lost  if  those 
resjjonsible  for  change  insist  on  focusing 
their  attention  on  the  extension  of  the  execu- 
tive's Induction  authority,  rather  tlian  on  a 
comprehensive  overhaul  of  the  military  com- 
pensation system. 


THE  FAIR  HOUSING  OPPORTUNITY 
ACT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock) 
in  cosponsoring  legislation  designed  to 
further  eliminate  the  vestiges  of  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sex  in  our 
society.  The  measures  I  associate  myself 
with  today  address  two  specific  areas 
of  discrimination  against  women — dis- 
crimination in  housing  sales  and  mort- 
gage lending  and  discrimination  in 
credit  transactions. 
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In  reviewing  the  question  of  equal  op- 
portunity, I  found  confusion  regarding 
the  interpretation  of  the  fair  housing 
amendments  of  1968  which  prohibit  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin  only.  S.  1604, 
the  Fair  Housing  Opportunity  Act, 
would  extend  the  provisions  of  sections 
804,  805,  806,  and  901  of  the  fair  housing 
amendments  of  1938  to  include  a  pro- 
liibition  against  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex  in  sales  and  mortgage  lend- 
ing transactions.  With  this  clarification, 
congi-essional  intent  would  be  manifest. 

I  was  further  dismayed  to  learn  the 
full  extent  of  discrimination  against 
women  in  credit  transactions  following 
hearings  held  by  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Consumer  Finance  last  summer. 
Credit  is  an  integral  part  of  this  Nation's 
economic  system.  Consequently,  when 
women  are  restricted  in  their  participa- 
tion in  credit  transactions,  they  are 
denied  full  participation  in  that  sys- 
tem. Certainly,  this  carmot  be  tolerated 
in  today's  society.  Credit  must  be  made 
available  to  individuals  solely  on  the 
basis  of  their  creditworthiness.  S.  1605, 
the  Equal  Consumer  Credit  Act,  would 
therefore  amend  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  to  prohibit  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex  or  marital  status  in  any 
consumer  credit  sale  thereunder.  This 
development  in  the  legal  framework  of 
our  Nation  is  a  natural  step  as  the  role 
of  women  in  our  society  continues  to 
change.  It  will  not  only  benefit  the  in- 
dividual affected,  but  will  also  assure 
that  we  have  a  strong  economy  and  a 
high  level  of  employment  to  the  ulti- 
mate benefit  of  us  all. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  the  present  situa- 
tion. One  of  the  most  persistent  miscon- 
ceptions in  this  area  is  the  notion  that 
women  generally  seek  employment  sim- 
ply to  earn  "pin  money."  This  basic 
misconception  accoimts  for  many  of  the 
present  inequities,  for,  in  response  to  It, 
many  employers  hire  wome.n  at  lower 
salaries  than  comparable  men,  and  deny 
them  raises,  for  they  believe  women  do 
not  need  the  money.  While  this  notion  is 
contradicted  on  a  daily  basis  by  reliable 
statistics.  It  continues  to  persist. 

Recently,  the  University  of  Michigan 
Institute  for  Social  Research  released 
results  of  a  survey  showing  that  40  per- 
cent of  all  employed  women  are  inde- 
pendently supporting  themselves,  32  per- 
cent are  the  sole  breadwinners  for  their 
families,  and  8  percent  are  the  major 
wage  »amers  in  their  homes.  These 
women  include  professionals  and  nonpro- 
fessionals. They  include  women  putting 
husbands  and  children  through  college, 
career  women  living  alone,  and  women 
supporting  families  in  the  lowest  eco- 
nomic segments  of  our  society.  In  fact, 
in  families  with  total  incomes  of  less 
than  $5,000,  the  institute  survey  shows 
57  percent  of  the  wage  earners  to  be 
women.  This  would  appear  to  conclu- 
sively refute  the  pin  money  theory. 

For  many  working  women,  employ- 
ment is  the  only  alternative  to  public 
assistance.  This  Includes  some  13  million 
women  with  full  responsibility  for  the 
welfare  of  more  than  10  million  minor 


children.  Furthermore,  Census  Bureau 
statistics  Indicate  that  working  women 
have  often  been  responsible  for  raising 
poor  families  into  the  middle  class.  Cer- 
tainly, It  appears  that  America's  em- 
ployed women  are  accomplishing  that 
which  the  Federal  Crovemment  has  been 
unable  to  accomplish;  namely,  providing 
the  essentials  for  existence  to  many  of 
this  Nation's  poorest  families  and  raising 
a  substantial  group  of  them  into  the  mid- 
dle class. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  it  Is  impos- 
sible to  rationalize  or  justify  the  blatant 
and  persistent  discrimination  a^tainst 
women  in  the  credit  community.  Never- 
theless, the  Commission  on  Consmner  Fi- 
nance reports  that  women  experience 
discrimination  in  several  major  areas: 

First.  Single  women  are  often  required 
to  meet  higher  income,  employment  ten- 
ure, and  residence  standards  than  men 
of  any  marital  status  when  applying  for 
credit  cards  or  personal  loans : 

Second.  Single  women  are  tradition- 
ally unable  to  obtain  mortgages  to  pur- 
ch.ase  real  estate,  regardless  of  their  in- 
dividual creditworthiness,  without  a  male 
cosigner  whose  creditworthiness  is  often 
not  questioned : 

Third.  Wlien  single  women  with  estab- 
lished credit  marry,  their  creditors  gen- 
erally require  that  they  reapply  for  cred- 
it, and  often  will  only  renew  credit  in  the 
husband's  name.  This  results  in  a  loss 
of  personal  identity  to  married  women 
within  the  financial  community.  Similar 
restrictions  are  not  generally  placed  on 
men,  however,  and  are,  therefore,  dis- 
criminatory: 

Fourth.  Widows,  divorcees,  and  sepa- 
rated women  have  a  particularly  difiQcult 
time  reestablishing  credit  as  individuals, 
even  though  they  may  have  been  han- 
dling their  family  finances  and  credit 
transactions  for  many  years;  and 

Fifth.  When  married  couples  apply  for 
credit,  creditors  often  refuse  to  consider 
a  wife's  income. 

Certainly  these  examples  of  discrimi- 
natory practices  seem  irrational  and  in- 
consistent when  considered  in  light  of 
the  statistics  presented  earlier  on  em- 
ployed women.  I  feel  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  we  in  the  Congress  move 
to  exi>edite  enactment  of  Iwth  the  Fair 
Housing  Opportunity  Act  and  the  Equal 
Consumer  Credit  Act,  and  as  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  to  which 
they  have  been  referred,  I  shall  certainly 
urge  eaily  hearings  and  a  favorable  re- 
port. 


OIL  AND  GAS 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
In  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Blam- 
ing It  on  the  Oil  Men,"  by  Jenkln  Lloyd 
Jones  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star-News  on  Jime  16,  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recors, 
as  follows: 

Bulking  It  on  the  Ou.  Men 

lu  connection  with  the  Emergency  Petrol- 
eum Allocation  Act  of  1973,  Sen.  Henry  Jack- 


son, D-Wash.,  has  Insisted  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Investigate  whether  ma- 
jor refilnerles  are  not  squeezing  out  Inde- 
pendent retailers. 

If  the  Investigation  is  conducted  fairly,  by 
all  means  let's  have  it.  There  would  certainly 
be  a  temptation  to  knock  ofif  the  2-cents-les5 
unbrar.ded  gas  station  if  the  major  com- 
panies find  that  they  can  market  all  the  gas 
that  they  can  make  through  their  own 
brand-name  outlets. 

The  oil  business  Is  a  peculiar  three-headed 
animal.  It  produces.  It  refines.  It  markets. 
Not  all  these  functions  are  compatible.  Fcr 
example.  It  would  seem  idiotic  for  a  com- 
pany that  both  refines  and  markets  to  supply 
cutrate  competitors.  Yet  a  refinery  operatl  'g 
at  close  to  capacity  produces  cheaper  gas 
than  one  operating  at  half -capacity. 

Since  In  the  past  It  was  deemed  certain 
that  independent  retailers  would  band  to- 
gether to  buUd  their  own  refineries  If  they 
couldn't  buy  gasoline  from  the  plants  of  the 
majors,  the  rule  was  to  welcome  any  tank 
wagon  to  the  loading  deck. 

That  Incentive  has  now  disappeared.  The 
trading  stamps  and  premiums  are  vanishing. 
And  as  demand  outruns  supply  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  major  companies  would  pre- 
fer to  see  No  Oas  signs  go  up  last  on  their 
own  stations. 

But  the  reaction  of  many  "liberals"  to  the 
oil-gas  crunch  was  predictable — blame  the 
oil  men.  The  stereotype  of  the  grasping  ex- 
ploiters of  our  petroleum  resources  Is  deeply 
ingrained  In  their  own  peculiar  demonology. 

A  new  movie,  "Oklahoma  Crude,"  Is  In- 
structing a  new  generation  that  American 
oil  men  in  the  boom  days  murdered  like  the 
Mafia,  cheated  Uke  carnies  and  looked  like 
Jack  Palauce.  The  anxious  wildcatter  with 
a  decent  wife  and  kids  who  gradually  lost 
his  shirt  on  a  succession  of  dusters  was 
never  very  good  theater. 

So  the  cry  Is  arising  that  the  petroleum 
shortage  Is  a  phony,  dreamed  up  by  the  oil 
barons  to  kite  prices.  How  phcMiy  Is  It? 

Four  years  ago  the  American  Petroleiun 
Institute  was  pointing  out  that  consumption 
of  petroleum  products  and  natural  gas  In  the 
United  States  was  rising  about  4  percent  a 
year  and  that  unless  the  10  billion  barrels 
on  the  Alaska  North  Slope  could  be  tapp>ed, 
unless  oSshore  fields  could  be  exploited  and 
unless  refinery  capacity  could  keep  pace,  we'd 
soon  be  In  trouble. 

There  was  one  miscalculation.  Pcdlutlon- 
control  devices  on  new  cars  have  lowered 
gas  mileage  about  10  percent,  and  by  1976 
can  be  expected  to  lower  it  another  15  per- 
cent. Moreover,  people  are  simply  driving 
more.  So  the  consumption  Is  rising  about  6 
percent  a  year. 

In  the  meantime,  the  ecologists  have  suc- 
ceeded In  blocking  the  Alaskan  pipeline. 
They  have  succeeded  In  locking  up  most  new 
offshore  drilling  leases.  And  the  howl  every 
time  some  company  has  tried  to  build  a  re- 
finery has  resulted  in  Just  one  new  one  In 
five  years.  So  the  Jam  has  arrived. 

We're  In  natural  gas  trouble,  too,  thanks 
largely  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
that  held  the  price  down  to  such  an  un- 
re.ilistic  level  that  factories  and  homes  all 
over  America  dashed  for  it.  What  the  gas 
producers  should  have  done  was  to  agree 
jointly  to  withhold  their  precious  product 
from  the  market  until  a  realistic  price  was 
set.  But  that,  of  course,  would  have  put  them 
all  in  Jail  for  violation  of  antitrust. 

So  we  have  been  blithely  burning  this  re- 
source in  broad  daylight  in  our  curb  lamps 
when  It's  nearly  a  lead-pipe  cinch  that  three 
generations  from  now  much  of  the  world's 
population  wlU  be  depending  on  proteins 
extracted  from  natural  gas  to  keep  from 
starving. 
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The  ecologists  meant  well.  The  politicians 
meant  well.  But  having  been  caught  In  a 
series  of  gross  blunders  In  spite  of  the  oil  In- 
dustry's warnings,  they  are  now  beginning 
to  point  fingers  at  the  warners  and  hint  of 
conspiracy. 

There's  not  much  more  easy  oil  in  Amer- 
ica— oU  within  5,000  feet  of  the  surface.  We 
can  go  to  deep  formations — 15-20  thousand 
feet  at  a  price.  We  can  cook  ova  oil  shales 
and  If  Canada  will  let  us  we  can  mine  out  its 
tar  sands.  And  we  can  import  from  overseas 
which  will  require  not  baloney  dollars  but 
solid  exports  competitive  In  the  world  market, 
sans  unrealistic  wages  and  featherbedding. 
The  labor  bosses  may  have  to  figure  that  one 
out. 

But  mostly  we'll  need  to  drive  smp.Iler 
engines  fewer  miles.  The  bicycle  might  get 
us  to  the  supermarket  but  you  can't  pedal 
intercity  trucks  or  freight  trains  or  combines. 
Unless  we  can  find  a  radical  new  source  of 
power,  we'll  be  scrambling  for  oil. 

That's  what  the  much-cussed  petroleum 
industry  was  trying  to  tell  the  kids  who  were 
happily  driving  their  jalopies  to  the  damn- 
the-pipellne  rallies. 


He  leaves  his  wife,  Sarah,  a  former  member 
of   the  Fairfax  County  School  Board. 


for  OSHA,  Senate  Bill  1147.  Your  action  now 
could  make  your  hours  on  the  job  a  little  bit 
safer. 


DEATH  OF  RAYMOND  M.  LAHR 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  was  with  much  sadness  that  I 
learned  of  the  passing  of  Raymond  M. 
Lahr,  chief  political  correspondent  for 
United  Press  International  in  Washing- 
ton, this  past  week.  Ray  was  a  fine  news- 
man, highly  respected  by  his  colleagues. 

His  career  with  United  Press  began  in 
1937.  He  worked  in  UP  bureaus  in  Chi- 
cago and  Springfield,  111.,  and  in  Lin- 
coln, Nebr.,  before  coming  to  Washington 
in  19'*3.  He  covered  labor  news  and  later 
headed  the  House  UP  staff  and  then  the 
Senate  UP  staff.  When  UP  merged  with 
the  International  News  Service  in  June 
1958,  Ray  became  chief  political  writer 
for  United  Press  International. 

Mr.  President,  Ray  Lahr  was  a  respon- 
sible and  fair  reporter  who  will  be  much 
missed  by  those  of  us  who  knew  him  and 
worked  with  him.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  obituary  as  it  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Star-News  be  printed  in 
today's  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obituary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

Raymond  Lahr  Dies,  Reporter  for  UPI 

Raymond  M.  Lahr,  58,  chief  political  cor- 
respondent here  for  United  Press  Interna- 
tional for  the  past  15  years,  died  yestf-rday 
after  a  heart  pttack  in  Johns  Hoplcins  Hos- 
pital In  Baltimore.  He  lived  on  Laurel  Court 
li.  Palls  Church. 

Mr.  Lahr  came  here  with  UPI  in  1943  and 
covered  labor  news.  He  later  headed  'he 
House  United  Press  staff  and  then  the  Senate 
staS.  While  co\'erlng  the  Ssnate  he  reported 
on  the  Senate  Investigation  of  the  ouster 
of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  and  the  Anny- 
MacArthur  dispute. 

He  became  chief  political  writer  in  June 
1958,  coinciding  with  the  merger  of  UP  and 
International  News  Service. 

Born  in  Kokomo,  Ind.,  he  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  In  1936  and  went 
to  work  for  UP  the  next  year.  He  worked  In 
UP  bureaus  In  Chicago,  Springfield,  lU.,  and 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  before  coming  to  Washington. 

He  was  co-author  with  Hearst  newsman 
J.  William  Thels,  of  "Congress:  Power  and 
Purpose  on  Capitol  Hill." 


STRENGTHENING  THE  OCCUPA- 
TIONAL SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 
ACT 

Ml-.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a  radio 
editorial  which  was  broadcast  recently  by 
station  WEEI  in  Boston  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention.  The  editorial,  entitled 
"Strengthening  OSHA",  endorses  my  bill, 
S.  1147,  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act. 

S.  1147,  which  I  introduced  on  Maicli 
8  this  year,  proposes  the  changes  I  think 
are  necessai-y  to  make  OSHA  work  effec- 
tively. It  has  been  cosponsored  by  22  of 
my  colleagues:  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Bellmon, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Brouk, 
Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr. 
Eastland,  Mr.  Ekvin,  Mi".  Fannin,  Mr. 
Goldwater,  Mr.  Gurney,  Mr.  Hansen, 
Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Hruska, 
Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Taft,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Tower.  It  is  my  hope 
that  hearings  will  be  scheduled  in  the 
near  future  on  this  and  other  bills  pro- 
posing amendments  to  OSHA. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Strencthitning   OSHA 

You  may  think  that  OSHA  is  the  name  of  a 
new  foreign  car,  but  not  if  you  are  a  busi- 
nessman. In  that  case  you  know  that  the 
initials  stand  for  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970.  WEEI  thinks  the 
gcal  oX  the  act — to  make  otir  jobs  safer  for 
all  of  u-s — is  beyond  reproach.  In  fact,  we 
ilitnk  OSHA  should  be  given  every  chance 
to  v.'ork.  Tiiafs  why  we  support  legislation 
sponsiired  by  Senator  Peter  Domiulck  of 
Colorado. 

His  bill — already  co-spon.sored  by  22  other 
senators — would  make  for  a  more  workable 
approach  to  better  safety  and  health  stand- 
ards on  the  job.  Here's  what  it  would  do. 
The  legislation  would  allow  the  small  busi- 
nessinsin  to  call  in  OSHA  inspectors  for  ad- 
vice and  technical  assistance  without  ilie 
danger  of  citations  being  handed  otit  during 
this  consultive  visit.  At  the  present.  If  an 
OSHA  Inspector  sees  a  violation,  he  has  no 
clioice  but  to  issue  a  citation.  The  chance  of 
this  happening  all  but  prevents  the  small 
businessman  from  asking  OSHA's  assistance 
in  making  his  plant  or  office  safer  for  the 
workers. 

The  bill  would  also  make  OSHA  Ux>k  at  the 
entire  picture.  In  determining  wliether  or 
not  to  fine  the  business,  officials  would  have 
to  lake  the  gravity  of  the  violation  and  Die 
good  faith  of  the  employer  into  account.  And 
it  would  make  the  law  fle.Kible  enough  to 
realize  that  a  safety  procedvtre  being  u.scd 
by  a  company  could  be  equal  to,  while  not 
necessarily  the  same  as,  a  recognized  OSHA 
standard.  None  of  the  provisions  of  Senator 
Dominick's  bill  would  lessen  the  protection 
of  employees,  and  not  a  single  employer 
would  be  exempted  from  coverage. 

WEEI  believes  the  legislation  would 
strengthen,  not  weaken,  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970.  Job  safety  is 
very  Important.  It  calls  out  for  cooperation 
between  the  government  and  the  employer — 
not  coercion.  We  urge  you  to  contact  your 
Senator  or  Congressman  and  ask  him  to 
support  Senator  Dominick's  proposed  changes 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  S 
COMMITTEE  ON  MENTAL  RETAR- 
DATION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  report 
of  the  Fiesident's  Committee  on  Mental 
Retardation,  entitled  "MR  72,  Islands  of 
Excellence,"  presented  a  number  of  na- 
tion.al.  State,  regional,  and  local  pio- 
praais  that  typify  tlie  positive  approacli 
to  prevention  and  alleviation  of  mental 
retardation.  One  of  the  articles  hiRh- 
lighted  the  efforts  of  the  Texas  Education 
Agency  to  bring  the  handicapped  chil- 
dren of  Texas  into  the  mainstream  of 
education  and  life.  Rather  than  labeling 
and  isolating  the  handicapped  child,  the 
State  plan  pro\1des  for  giving  each  child 
an  education  suited  to  his  ability  to  learn. 
I  commend  the  efforts  of  tlie  Texas  Edu- 
cation Agency  and  the  local  school 
diatrict.9. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record  so  that  it  will  be  available  to 
Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Texas  Removes  the  Label 

If  you  are  interested  in  EMRa.  TMRs.  MBIs 
or  other  such  labels,  don't  go  to  Texas.  If  you 
are  looking  for  the  usual  special  education 
classrooms,  proudly  displayed,  you  will  find 
few  in  Texas. 

However,  if  you  care  about  children  and 
their  inUividual,  special  needs,  take  a  look 
at  Texas. 

Something  special  is  happening  to  special 
education  there.  And  what  is  happening  may 
well  be  a  preview  of  a  new  era  in  education  in 
general.  'The  new  concept  of  comprehensive, 
personalized  education  for  individual  needs  is 
called  Plan  A. 

Tlie  prin'iary  poal  in  this  cliild-centered 
plan  is  to  provide  each  hHUdicappcd  chilrt 
in  the  state  witli  an  education  suited  to  h)"= 
ability  to  learn.  Specialists  are  available  to 
tjlve  t;)e  speciiU  i.elp  required  to  the  ciiild 
as  well  as  to  the  teacher. 

By  deempha-siziu);  labeling  and  Isolation 
in  self-contained  clas.-.rooms.  and  by  focus- 
ing ou  the  learning  needs  of  each  child 
raUicr  thaii  ou  the  handicap,  Texas  is  giv- 
ing an  increasing  proportion  of  its  handi- 
capped children  tiie  opportunity  to  move  Into 
the   mainstream  of  education — and   of   life. 

Contrary  to  fears  tliat  liandicapped  chil- 
dren would  drown  in  this  mainstreani,  they 
arc  being  taught  to  swim. 

"Tiiey  iiiicd  to  liriiig  these  kills  in  here 
and  tell  me,  'this  one's  got  an  I.Q.  of  56.  Thi.s 
one's  MBI.'  I  don't  want  to  know  what  the;r 
I.Q.  is  or  what  they  can't  do.  All  I  care  abom 
is  what  they  can  do." 

The  speaker  was  a  muscular  shop  teacher 
In  North  F.ast  San  Antonio's  Roosevelt  Hii^li 
School.  He  was  standing  by,  unconcerned,  as 
a  group  of  students,  most  of  them  handi- 
capped, expertly  handled  makeshift  levers 
and  ramps  to  load  onto  a  truck  the  7x9 
foot  house  they  had  built.  The  scaled-down 
red  and  white  building,  a  highly  professional 
construction  Job,  wa--  to  be  the  Christmas  toy 
collection  headquarters  for  a  local  radio  sta- 
tion. 

Across  town,  at  Alamo  Heights  Junior 
School,  a  resource  teacher  was  working  in  a 
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"resource  room"  with  four  students  who  had 
reading  problems.  Later  oue  would  go  to  math 
class,  two  to  social  studies,  and  the  fourth  to 
shop,  where  he  is  learning  on  lawnmowers, 
tractors  and  auto  engines,  to  be  an  expert 
mechanic.  The  school  does  a  brisk  business 
la  lawnmower  repair.  In  the  old  system,  all 
would  have  been  labeled  mentally  retarded 
riid  Isol.ited  In  a  speciiil  education  self-con- 
t.iined  tuilt. 

The  same  system  of  integration  was  tak- 
ing place  with  children  in  classrooms  through 
tho  school.  Tho.se  with  special  needs  were 
roceiving  personalized  help,  then  returning 
to  art,  music,  physical  education,  shop,  or 
r.'gular  classrooms. 

"Wo  still  have  to  match  the  child  care- 
fully with  the  regular  teacher,  the  principal 
explained.  "Tliose  who  may  discourage  or 
!>qua.sh  the  child's  Initiative  don't  get  these 
children." 

UutU  higher  education  catches  up  with  the 
changes  in  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation, a  great  deal  of  the  success  of  a  com- 
prehensive system  depends  on  the  under- 
.standing  of  the  principal  and  administrative 
staff,  and  the  individual  teacher's  attitude 
and  instincts,  la  addition  to  teaching  tech- 
niques. 

Directors  of  Special  Education  are  discov- 
ering that  principals  trained  in  primary  and 
early  childhood  education  genernlly  are  more 
realistic  toward  children  with  varying  special 
needs  than  are  those  coming  from  other  edu- 
cation fleld.s.  The  latter  .seem  more  oriented 
toward  rigid,  chronological  criteria  for  grade 
placement. 

Technique  aud  Instinct  both  are  apparent 
In  Victoria  Plaza  Elementary  School,  where 
trained  residents  of  Victoria  Plaza,  a  model 
housing  unit  for  aged  persons,  across  the 
street,  regularly  take  part  in  the  school's 
program,  and  supply  an  extra  dimension  of 
care  for  the  children. 

Integrated  regular  classrooms  and  resource 
roonu  buzz  with  teacher-child  dialogues: 

"Tell  me  why  you  chose  that  picture.  Rob- 
ert." Probing  into  the  learning  process. 

"i#fs  break  up  this  ball  of  clay.  Now, 
vith  all  these  pieces,  do  we  have  more  than 
we  had  before?  Or  less?  Or  the  same 
amount?"  Developing  concepts  of  conserva- 
tion of  matter. 

"Would  you  like  to  make  some  figures  with 
the  clay?"  Creativity. 

Piaget  all  the  way. 

The  newest  educational  techniques  are 
most  obvious,  however.  In  the  early  child- 
hood education  programs.  At  Edgewood's 
Cardenas  Early  Childhood  Center,  children 
from  three  to  five  years  are  given  highly 
.specialized  attention.  Although  most  are 
handicapped  mentally  or  physically  and  are 
predominantly  Mexican-American,  there  Is 
a  mixture  of  children  from  several  cultures 
and  with  a  wide  range  of  IQs. 

Brilliantly  colored,  and  carpeted  through- 
out, the  demonstration  school  Is  alive  with 
the  Joy  of  children  discovering  the  world 
and  themselves.  But  it  Is  ordered  exuberance. 

In  one  learning  area  of  a  large  room,  a 
group  marches  around  In  a  circle,  beating 
out  a  ragged  rhythm  with  whatever  can  be 
turned  Into  a  percussion  Instrument.  One 
child  has  thick  glasses,  two  or  three  have 
hearing  aids,  one  a  brace  on  her  leg,  and  a 
few  are  marching  to  the  rhythm  of  a  very 
distant  drum.  With  them  are  a  teacher  as- 
sistant and  a  Spanish-speaking  volunteer, 
who  Ls  young  and  male. 

Over  In  a  "learning  well,"  two  carpeted 
steps  down,  a  little  girl  sits  with  a  teacher 
who  is  giving  her  Individual  Instruction.  In 
several  intimate,  quiet  rooms,  small  groups 
of  children  are  working  with  teachers  who 
are  specialists  in  specific  fields,  such  as 
speech  therapy,  or  emotional  dlsturtt&nce. 


Around  a  table  in  another  corner  there  Is 
a  social  event — a  party.  A  mother  sits  a  little 
apart,  observing  over  a  cup  of  coffee.  She  Is 
a  member  of  the  parents'  group,  PIENSA, 
an  Integral  part  of  the  center's  program. 

Every  few  minutes,  the  action  changes,  to 
keep  pace  with  the  attention  span  of  these 
young  children. 

The  scenes  at  the  San  Antonio  schools  are 
being  duplicated  In  many  parts  of  the  State, 
now  that  Plan  A  Is  expanding  to  187  school 
systems.  It  Is  expected  to  cover  the  state 
by  1976,  serving  the  needs  of  every  handi- 
capped child  In  TexEks. 

As  it  grows,  the  effect  It  is  having  In  regu- 
lar primary  and  secondary  education,  as  well 
fis  teacher  training,  is  slowly  becoming  no- 
ticeable, though  not  fast  enough  to  keep  up 
with  Plan  A's  pace. 

It  is  the  early  childhood  programs,  more 
than  any  other  educational  advancements, 
however,  that  are  moving  Texas'  special  edu- 
cation program  out  of  the  coliunn  marked 
perpetuation  of  mental  retardation  and  Into 
the  column  of  prevention. 

Plan  A  had  a  nebulous  beginning  In  the 
late  '60s,  with  the  State  plan  for  education 
of  handicapped  children,  provided  for  under 
Title  VI  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended. 

In-depth  research  on  the  Texas  State  Plan, 
as  well  as  on  many  other  State  plans.  Indi- 
cated that  special  education  was  not  being 
responsive  to  the  obvious  call  for  massive 
restructuring  of  education  in  general.  In- 
stead, the  special  education  plans  seemed  to 
be  perpetuating  the  status  quo.  And  the 
status  quo  was  not  working. 

In  1968.  for  example,  less  than  half  of  all 
known  handicapped  children  in  Texas  were 
participating  in  the  type  of  special  educa- 
tion program  they  needed.  (In  one  school 
district,  there  were  8  knoipn  multi-handi- 
capped children  under  6  years  of  age.  After 
the  Plan  A  program  started,  42  were  found.) 

More  than  40  counties  provided  no  special 
education  for  their  handicapped  children. 

Under  6  percent  of  the  school-age  popula- 
tion throughout  the  State  were  receiving  spe- 
cial education  services  In  1968,  while  educa- 
tors estimated  that  10-20  percent  needed 
such  services.  Many,  receiving  little  or  no 
help,  dropped  out  of  school. 

A  disproportionate  ntimber  of  minority 
children  were  enrolled  In  special  education. 
There  were  unanswered  questions  concern- 
ing the  adequacy  of  the  standards  by  which 
they  were  measured. 

In  addition  to  these  statistics,  there  was 
the  ever-present  label,  the  stigma,  the  Isola- 
tion that  perpetuates  and  accenttiates  the 
handicap.  And  the  dehumanizatlon  of  the 
category — an  EMR,  a  TMR  or  some  other 
faceless  designation. 

Costs  were  increasing;  benefits  decreasing. 

Researchers  brought  in  experts  in  special 
education  and  related  fields,  distilled  their 
Ideas  Into  a  report  with  17  recommendations 
for  drastic  changes  in  special  education. 

Major  recommendations   were: 

Discontinue  labeling  and  categorizing  cliU- 
dren.  (Do  not  label  one  child  as  brain  Injured, 
another  as  emotionally  disturbed,  a  third  as 
mentally  retarded,  etc.) 

Shift  the  emphasis  from  the  handicapping 
condition  to  the  educational  needs  of  each 
child.  (Discontinue  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  a  given  child  Is  crippled.  Instead,  assess 
his  individual  needs  and  program  his  cduca- 
catlou  accordingly.) 

Shift  the  emphasis  from  the  self-contained 
special  class  to  mainstream  or  regular  educa- 
tion facilities.  Where  a  handl«4>ped  child 
can  achieve,  provide  him  with  an  education 
in  the  regular  school  program  with  modifi- 
cations and  support  as  needed. 

The  research  findings  and  recommenda- 


tions, supported  by  the  Texas  Education 
Agency,  resulted  in  legislation  that  was 
passed  unanimously  by  both  houses  of  the 
Texas  Legislature  in  1969. 

With  wholehearted  support  frcmi  the  State 
fioard  of  Education  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  Plan  A  began  during  the  1970-71 
school  year,  with  a  pilot  project  In  five  school 
systems.  In  1972-73  there  are  70.000  handi- 
capped Texas  children  receiving  these  special 
.services.  By  1&76.  Plan  A  is  expected  to  serve 
all  of  Texas'  handicapped  children,  from  3  to 
21  (with  infant  stimulation  programs  In 
many  areas). 

Case  finding  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 
local  school  district,  and  because  of  the 
change  In  funding  patterns,  it  is  to  the  dis- 
trict's financial  advantage  to  get  the  chil- 
dren in  school. 

Under  Plan  A.  however,  funds  are  alloted 
to  school  districts  according  to  average  daily 
attendance,  and  exceptional  children  who 
spend  more  than  half  of  their  time  in  regular 
classes — including  art,  music,  gym,  shop, 
homemaking.  etc — are  eligible  to  be  counted 
in  average  dally  attendance.  For  each  3,000 
children  in  average  daily  attendance,  tlie 
school  district  is  allotted  20  professional  in- 
structional units,  7  teacher  aides,  and  3  pro- 
fessional supportive  personnel  units.  For  each 
additional  1,000  pupils  there  Is  an  additional 
entitlement. 

School  districts  may  form  cooperative  pro- 
grams, especially  for  severely  handicapped 
children.  Several  have  done  this.  Some  re- 
gional programs  have  been  established  for 
children  who  cannot  cope  with  a  regular 
classroom. 

Previously,  there  was  little  or  no  assistance 
to  teachers  in  regular  classrooms  that  in- 
cluded handicapped  children.  Supportive 
staff  positions  were  not  available,  nor  was 
there  a  possibility  of  contracting  for  services. 

To  assist  the  regular  classroom  teacher, 
specialists  are  now  available.  Including  edu- 
cational diagnostician,  helping  teacher,  re- 
source teacher,  teacher  aide,  counselor,  vis- 
iting teacher,  speech  therapist,  teacher  of 
the  deaf,  blind,  and  others  for  special  needs. 

Funds  are  available  for  appraisal  of  hand- 
icapped children,  with  each  child  receiving 
an  Individual  prescription.  Each  child  is 
given  individual  help  in  this  program,  rooted 
in  Piagefs  theories  of  cognitive  learning. 

In  addition  to  the  programs  in  the  early 
childhood  centers,  there  is  a  bomebound 
program  for  stimulation  of  Infants  and  for 
tlie  bedridden. 

The  Texas  Education  Agency's  Special  Ed- 
ticatlon  Department  is  currently  holding  a 
continuing  series  of  institutes  to  create 
awareness  of  the  need  for  curriculum  change, 
and  to  train  teachers  and  administrators  in 
the  application  of  Plaget's  learning  theories 
to  curriculum  development  for  exceptional 
children. 

Each  participant  is  responsible  for  bringing 
Ideas  and  results  of  the  conference  back  to 
the  school  district,  and  Implementing 
changes  if  there  are  Implications  for  that 
school  district. 

Those  attending  return  to  their  schools 
and  children  with  a  heightened  Interest  In 
the  child  as  an  individual  rather  than  in 
terms  of  norms  or  as  a  subject  to  be  located 
within  a  set  of  statistics.  They  are  filled  with 
Plaget's  commitment  to  adapt  the  school  to 
the  mind  of  the  child,  to  adapt  teaching 
techniques  to  the  cognitive  structxires  of  the 
child's  thinking  process,  and  to  adapt  the 
content  of  what  is  taught  to  that  which  is 
relevant  rather  than  traditional. 

They  learn  to  replace  teacher  monologues 
with  dialogues  between  child  and  teacher, 
and  between  child  and  materials.  Teachers 
are  taught  to  listen,  to  teach  the  child  how 
to  learn,  to  stimulate  bis  own  activity  and 
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to  encourage  blm  to  direct  that  activity  Into 
meaningful  channels. 

Strategies  for  currlculums  change  are 
growing  out  of  these  progressive  concepts, 
which  are  based  on  sound  knowledge  of  hu- 
man development  as  It  relates  to  the  learn- 
ing process  itself. 

While  these  educational  changes  are  taking 
place.  Plan  A  classes  are  being  examined  In 
minute  detail  by  Project  PRIME  (Pro- 
grammed Re-entry  Into  Mainstream  Educa- 
tion), the  largest  single  study  ever  under- 
for  the  Handicapped,  the  Texas  Education 
taken  In  special  education.  Findings  will  give 
policy  makers  across  the  nation  firm  data  on 
how  handicapped  children  can  benefit  most 
from  Integration  into  the  regular  classroom, 
and  to  Identify  strategies  and  climates  In  ad- 
ministration and  teaching  necessary  to  ac- 
complish this  goal. 

PRIME  Is  a  cooperative  ventiire  of  the  VS. 
Office  of  Education's  Bureau  of  Education 
Agency,  local  school  districts  and  higher  edu- 
cation Institutions. 

The  outcome  of  this  study,  combined  with 
the  dynamic  concept  of  Plan  A,  promises  an 
Impact  that  will  spread  beyond  the  limits  of 
special  education,  and  far  beyond  the  borders 
of  Texas. 


LITHUANIA— ONCE  A  FREE  NATION 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President.  June  15  was  a  day  of  sorrow 
because  it  marked  another  year  of  wait- 
ing for  the  people  of  Lithuania  and  for 
my  many  Lithuanian  American  con- 
stituents. Thirty-three  years  ago  last 
Friday,  Lithuania  was  forcibly  annexed 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  country  was 
taken,  but  the  hearts  of  the  people  were 
not.  They  want  to  be  free. 

Throughout  my  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  there  are  thousands  of 
Lithuanian  Americans,  many  of  them  In 
Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh.  Wilkes-Barre. 
Scranton,  and  Erie.  They  have  emigrated 
to  America,  where  there  is  freedom  and 
where  there  Is  peace.  They  have  come  to 
live  in  a  State  that  played  so  great  a  role 
in  the  attainment  of  American  independ- 
ence, nearly  200  years  ago,  after  much 
struggle  against  tyranny. 

But  today  their  thoughts  return  to 
their  proud  and  brave  homeland  where 
they  seek  freedom  and  seek  peace.  But 
there  is  tyranny  and  much  struggle.  They 
remember  the  sacrifice  last  year  in 
Kaunas  of  a  young  man.  Romas  Kalanta, 
who  burned  himself  to  death  to  protest 
Soviet  oppression.  They  remember  and 
grieve,  but  they  also  continue  to  hope  and 
pray  that  Lithuania  will  someday  be  a 
free  nation,  and  that  the  sacrifices  of  her 
people  will  not  be  in  vain  but  In  the  Just 
attainment  of  independence. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Lithuania 
and  all  the  Baltic  states  must  be  assured 
that  America  cares.  One  way  they  can 
know  this  is  by  our  continued  support  of 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty. 
Eastern  Europe  needs  to  hear  the  news, 
objectively  reported  and  presented  with- 
out censorship.  I  strongly  urge  that  we 
support  legislation  that  will  keep  open 
channels  of  information  and  opinion  on 
matters  of  vital  concern  to  this  part  of 
the  world. 

I  also  strongly  share  the  sentiments 
of  Lithuanian  Americans  on  their  day  of 
sad  reflection. 

CXIX ia7»-Pait  t« 


INFLATION— CONTROLLXNG  ECON- 
OMY THROUGH  TIGHT  MONEY 
ALONE  WILL  NOT  WORK 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  nationwide  public  opinion  survey 
indicates  that  70  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  consider  inflation  and  the 
high  cost  of  living  to  be  this  Nation's 
No.  1  problem.  And  I  am  sure  there  Is 
not  one  of  us  here  today  who  docs  not 
wish  he  could  come  up  with  a  solution 
to  this  matter  that  concerns  so  many 
of  our  citizens.  But  we  all  know  the 
problem  of  inflation  is  caused  by  nu- 
merous forces,  and  just  as  the  problem 
cannot  be  traced  to  one  single  cause,  we 
cannot  realistically  call  upon  one  single 
agency  or  segment  of  the  economy  to 
find  a  workable  solution  to  inflation. 

But  we  have  been  doing  just  that.  We 
have  been  asking  Mr.  Arthur  Bums  and 
his  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  manipulate 
the  prime  interest  rates  to  control  spi- 
raling  inflation.  And  we  have  foimd  this 
ineffective,  because  we  have  been  asking 
for  a  single  solution  to  a  terribly  com- 
plex problem.  Certainly,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board's  regulation  of  the  com- 
mercial banking  system  is  an  ingredient 
in  a  cure  for  our  economy's  problems, 
but  control  of  the  money  supply  alone  is 
simply  not  a  total  answer. 

Early  in  my  term  here  in  the  Senate, 
I  wrote  to  leading  financial  experts  in 
my  State  of  New  Mexico  to  ask  them  to 
share  their  views  on  inflation  with  me. 
Although  each  had  different  suggestions 
for  solutions,  they  agreed  unanimously 
that  we  cannot  rely  on  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  higher  interest  rates 
alone  to  curtail  inflation.  This  method, 
when  used  alone,  is  ineffective  and 
eventually  hurts  the  wrong  people.  High 
interest  rates  do  not  stop  consumers 
from  buying  homes.  They  just  make  the 
homes  more  expensive.  And  high  interest 
rates  do  not  keep  our  citizens  from  buy- 
ing on  credit,  they  just  make  the  debt 
larger. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Tripp,  president  of  the  Al- 
buquerque National  Bank,  believes  that 
a  joint  approach  of  using  our  Govern- 
ment spending  policy  as  well  as  our 
monetary  policy  will  help  solve  our  eco- 
nomic problems.  He  writes: 

In  1968.  the  entire  burden  of  stabllzatlon. 
It  seems  to  me,  fell  upon  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  In  an  attempt  to  control  Infiatlon, 
the  Board  created  an  extremely  tight  money 
situation  which  led  to  the  credit  crunch  and 
Interest  rates  that  went  through  the  ceUlng. 

Mr.  Tripp  believes  that  placing  the  en- 
tire burden  on  monetary  policies  is  a 
mistake.  There  needs  to  be  a  fine  balance 
between  monetary  and  fiscal  policies. 
He  adds  that  the  worst  possible  situa- 
tion is  one  in  which  we  are  faced  with 
the  possibility  of  each  blaming  the  other 
and  attempting  to  place  full  responsi- 
bility on  the  other.  And  this  is  what  we 
have  today. 

And  Mr.  Bruce  J.  Pierce  of  the  Bank 
of  New  Mexico  says : 

Arthur  Burns  prefers  a  tighter  Federal 
budget  so  that  he  will  not  have  to  use  his 
monetary  policy  weapon  while  the  President 
and  Congress  ask  that  the  FRB  tighten  dowa 


the  screws  on  the  money  supply  so  that  they 
will  not  have  to  use  their  weapon  of  le.^s 
federal  spending. 

He  adds  it  is  Important  that  the  Con- 
gress also  take  up  the  fight  against  in- 
flation by  disapproving  any  over-large 
and  wasteful  spending  bills. 

Although  most  of  those  responding  to 
my  inquiry  believe  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  should  retain  its  autonomy  in  the 
interest  of  maintaining  a  good  system  of 
checks  and  balances,  they  also  agreed 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  alone  cannot 
cure  inflation.  It  is  important  that  each 
of  us  accept  responsibility  for  that  seg- 
ment of  the  economy  upon  which  we  can 
have  an  Impact.  We  cannot  continue  to 
point  the  finger  of  blame  at  one  another. 
That  will  solve  nothing. 

Said  David  Livingston  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  in  Albuquerque : 

The  primary  role  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  to  promote  the  economic  health 
of  the  country  in  the  long  run  by  providing 
the  necessary  funds  for  orderly  economic  ex- 
pansion while  protecting  the  dollar  abroad. 

He  adds: 

stabilization  of  the  economy  in  the  short 
run  is  primarily  the  responsibility  of  the 
President  and  Congress.  Fiscal  responsibility 
must  be  exercised  if  short  run  economic 
problems  are  to  be  overcome  and  dislocations 
between  the  private  and  public  sectors  of 
the  economy  are  not  to  be  exaggerated. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  calling  upon  Con- 
gress and  I  am  calhng  upon  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  each  realize  and  recog- 
nize their  own  areas  of  responsibility  and 
to  exercise  that  responsibility  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  healthy  economy  for  our  Na- 
tion and  for  the  sake  of  our  strength  in 
the  international  trade  and  monetary 
markets. 


SURVEY  OP  STATES  ON  TEACHER 
PREPARATION  FOR  THE  TEACH- 
ING OF  READING 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  Library 
of  Congress,  at  my  request,  has  com- 
pleted a  survey  of  the  reading  certifica- 
tion requirements  of  the  50  States  for 
the  regular  elementary  teachers  and  for 
reading  specialists. 

I  had  this  chart  prepared  in  conjunc- 
tion with  S.  1318.  the  Elementary  School 
Reading  Emphasis  Act  of  1973,  which 
was  introduced  by  me  on  March  22.  1973, 
and  which  was  cosponsored  by  Senators 
DoMiNicK,  Pastore,  Montoya,  and  Dom- 

ENICI. 

This  measure  has  already  received  the 
endorsement  of  a  number  of  State  super- 
intendents as  well  as  considerable  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  educators  and  the 
general  public,  not  only  in  my  State  of 
Maryland,  but  throughout  the  country. 

Because  my  colleagues  may  be  inter- 
ested in  the  requirements  in  their  State, 
and  because  of  the  national  interest  in 
this  subject.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  chart  prepared  by  Mr.  Wayne 
Riddle  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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£0  STATE  SURVEY  BY  THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS  AT  THE  REQUEST  OF  SENATOR  J.  GLENN  BEALL.  JR.  (R-MD.)  ON  THE  CERTIFICATION  REQUIREMENTS  IN  THE  METHODS  OF  READINr 

INSTRUCTION  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  IN  SELECTED  STATES 


Stat* 


Regular  elerrentary  school  teachers 

Percent 
Number  of  meeting  Number  of 

course  hours        Type(s)  of  present  Changes  in  requirements  course  hours 

(credit)  cour$e(s)  requlrerr.ents  in  the  past  5  years  (credit)  ■ 


Reading  specialists  at  the  elementary  school  level 


Typ€(s)  of  course(s) 


Percent 

meeting  Changes  in 

present  requirements  in 

requirements  the  past  S  years 


Alabama. 
Alaska... 


"3  courses" 


Arizona 3s.ll. 


..  NA' 

..  Techniques, 
diagnosis, 
prescription. 

..  Methods 


Arkansas 3  s.h.. 


NS'. 


California. 


"1  course" Methods,  to 

include 
phonics. 


Colorado 0 

Connecticut 6s.h.. 


Deiawait 3i.h.. 

Florida 2  s.h. 


NA 

Methods  (3) 
children's 
literature  (3). 

Methods 


Methods.. 


Georgia 5  q.h.« 

Hawan 0 

Idaho 0 

Illinois 2s.h.. 

Indiana 6s.h.». 


Iowa.. 


....  Methods 

....  NA 

....  NA 

....  Methods 

Develop  nental 

and  corrective 
reading. 
3s.h Methods 


Kansas 0 

Ken  ucky 6  s.h. 


NA. 
NS. 


Louisiana 3s.ll NS 

Maine 0 NA» 

Maryland 3tjl Method*.. 


Massachusetts... 0. 

Michigan 0. 


NA. 
NA. 


Minnesota 0. 


Mississippi 6sJl 

Missouri 4-5  s.h.. 


NA. 


Methods.. 
Methods. 


Montana 0...., 

Nebraska 0 

Nevada 2  $.h. 

New  Hampshire 0 


NA 

NA 

Methods. 
NA 


NewJersef "I  course" 

New  Me>ico 3s.h 


Methods.. 


Methods. 
remediaL 


New  York 6  s.h NS. 

North  Carolina 0 NA. 

North  Dakota 0 NA. 


3q.h. 


Methods. 


Ohio 

Oklahoma 3  s.h Methods  and 

materials. 
Oregon 6  q.h Methods 


Pennyslvania NS. 


NA. 


Rhode  Island 3  s.h 

South  Carolina 3  s.h 

South  Dakota 0 

Tennessee 3  s.h 

Texas "1  COMM" 

Utah 0 

Vermont* NA 

Viifinia 3$Jl 

Washington "1  courst" 

West  Virginia 2-3  ».h.... 


Methods.. 
Methods.. 
NA 

Methods.. 
Methods.. 

NA 

NA 

.  Methods.. 
Methods.. 
Methods.. 


Wisconsin "1  oourst". 


Methods.. 


Wyoming 8  s.h. ». 


Methods.. 


NA    None 

50    1971-no    specific    require- 
ment  in   the   methods   of 
reading  instruction  previ- 
ously. 
100    None 


NA. 


M.A Techniques,     diagnosis, 

scription,  materials. 


pre- 


NS    1972— none  before 

100    1971— Inclusion    of    phonics 
not  previously  specified. 


NA    None 

NS    1972-None  before. 


15  s.h Methods,   remedial,   practicum 

or  internship. 

M.A Methods,   remedial,  laboratory 

practice. 

NS Certification  based  upon  recom- 
mendation by  loca  educa- 
tiona:  agency  and  passage  of 
examination;  or  observation 
by  a  pane,  appointed  by  the 
State  educational  agency. 

NS NA *.... 

M.A.. Methods,  remedial,  practicum, 

children's  literature. 


100 

NS 

90 
NA 
NA 
90 
NS 


80 

NA 

NS 

25 

NA 

80-«5 

NA 
NA 

MA 

99  . 

20 


NA 
NA 
100 
NA 


Methods,  remedial,  practicum... 
21^3  s.h FouiJations,  methods,  remedial, 

cflil:jr(>n'<;  litprntiirp 


None 15  s.h. 

(graduate). 
None  -^-    ■ 

cfiildren's  literature. 

None 25  q.h Methods,  remedia. 

None NA 

None NA 

None 32s.h NS 

1970— none  before 30$.h Foundations,    diagnosis,  labo-" 

ratory  practicu.n. 


None M.A.  plus  4 

years  ol 
experience. 

None 12  s.h.  (grad- 
uate). 

1972— none  before 12  s.h.  (grad- 
uate). 

1971— none  before NA 

None 12s.h Remedial 


Approved  program  basis. 


Foundations,  remedial,  practi- 
cum. 
..--do 


1972— none  before 12  s.h. 


None lg$.h 

— do 12s.h.  plus4 

years  ol  ex- 
perience. 

— do "6  courses".. 


Foundations,  reffledial,  practi- 
cum 
NS 

Methods,  diagnosis,  treatment 
of  difficulties. 


re- 


--.do. 
None.. 


None 

None 

None 

1970— from  specific  require- 
ments to  approved  pro- 
gram basis. 


Developmenta'     reading, 
medial,  practicum. 

15  $.h. Devekipmental  reading 

NS Methods,  remedial,  psychologi' 

cal  testing,  practicum. 


NA. 

NA. 

M.A NS. 

M.A NS. 


MO    None J4X.h Methods, practicum, ptjpcholo^ 

cal  testing. 

85    None 10  s.h.  (for  Foundations,   remedial,   prac- 

elementary  ticum. 

reading 

teachers). 

70    1972-none  before NA ^ 

NA    Nona 18-30  s.h Methods,  remedial,  practicum.*  . 

NA    N3ne "3  courses"  Foundations,   remedial,  practi- 

(graduate).  cum. 

100    None 18q.h Foundations, developmental, re- 

medial,  practicum. 
100    None 12  s.h Foundations,    remedial,  practi- 
cum. 
75    1972— minimum  specified 15  q.h Methods,  remedial,  practicum...: 

NA    1969—3  s.h.   required   pre-    NS NS .• 

viously. 

NS    None NA ^ 

NS    None I2$.h Methods,  remedial,  practicumi" 

NA    None NA     . 

NS    None NA "I. II"". 

100    None 6s.b Methods,  diagnosis ".. 

NA    None NA 

NA    NA NA NA ;.!.:. "....'..■-".■.. 

NS    None M.A Foundations,  retnedial,  practicam 

100    None 20q.h NS 

33    None 27  s.h Foundations,  remedial,  clinical 

experience. 
M.A.  or  30  s.h...  Advanced  methods,  measure- 
ment, remedial,  supervision, 
internship. 

95    None 6  s.h.  (additional   Remedial 

to  standard 
.  requirement). 


60    1973— requirement  made 
mandatory. 


NA    None. 
NS>    None. 


100    1971-Coorse 
sequence 
mandated. 

NS    None. 


100    None. 


NA    None. 
NS    None. 


100  None. 

NS  None. 

100  Non«. 

NA  None. 

NA  None. 

100  None. 

100  None. 


100    197a 


80    1971— requirements 

specified. 
NS  Do. 

NA    None. 
100  Do. 

85  Do. 


"Most" 
87 


NS 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


99  Do. 

90    1970-Psychok)gical 
testing  require- 
ment added. 

NA    None. 

NA    None, 
too    None. 

95    1970— from    specific 
requirements  to 
approved  program 
basis. 

NS    1)71— requirement 
raised  from  18  to 
24  s.h. 

70    None. 


NA  None. 

NS  None. 

100  None. 

IOC  1972— none  before. 

IW  None. 

90  1972— minimum 

specified. 

NS  1969-general 

guidelines 

outlined. 

NA  None. 

NS  None. 

NA  None. 

NA  None. 

100  None. 

NA  None. 

NA  NA. 

NS  1972— none  before, 

100  None. 

100  None. 

100  1972— none  before;, 


95    None. 


I  Where  this  space  is  left  Wank  (— ),  no  separate  certification  lor  specialized  reading  teachers  at 
the  eleir.entaiy  school  level  exists. 

■  NA— Not  applicable 

»NS— Not  specified  (il  in  a  "Nuir.ber  ol  course  Hours"  column,  a  requiiement  exists  but  the 
number  ol  hours  is  not  specific^  in  other  columns,  NS  indicates  that  the  data  is  unavailable). 


« s.h.— semester  (credit)  hours ;  q.h. — quarter  (credit)  hours. 
}  8  s.h.  of  courses  in  the  methods  of  teaching  elementary  skills,  including  reading. 
•  Due  to  staff  limitations,  the  State  ol  Vermont  has  declined  to  answer  all  Inquiries  related  to  tMt 
study  (see  attached  note). 
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OLD-TIME  MUSIC  HALL 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, last  week  I  spent  a  memorable 
evening  at  the  British  Embassy,  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  my  congressional 
colleagues,  membars  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  members  of  the  Washington 
diplomatic  corps.  We  were  invited  by 
His  Excellency,  the  British  Ambassador, 
the  Earl  of  Cromer  and  Lady  Cromer 
to  attend  a  performance  of  the  "Old- 
Time  Music  Hall."  staged  by  the  British 
Embassy  Players. 

For  a  few  hours  we  were  transported 
back  in  time  to  the  period  of  the  First 
World  War.  as  this  band  of  talented 
amateur  and  semiprofessional  actors, 
singers,  and  musicians  brought  back  to 
life  the  entertainment  of  that  era. 

My  colleagues  and  I  were  impressed 
not  only  by  the  caliber  of  the  perform- 
ance, but  by  the  obvious  enthusiasm  of 
the  performers  as  they  shared  with  us 
these  glimpses  of  English  and  Scottish 
culture  and  tradition. 

Lord  Cromer  expressed  the  views  of 
all  of  us  when  he  said: 

Wbat  better  example  could  hs  found  of 
the  Anglo-American  "natural  relationship" 
than  members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
officials  of  the  VS.  Administration,  and 
others  from  many  walks  of  life  Joining  to- 
gether under  the  roof  of  the  British  Em- 
bassy to  sing  with  equal  fervor  "Yankee 
Doodle  Dandy"  and  "Land  of  Hope  and 
Olory"? 

The  British  Embassy  Players  were 
formed  in  1964,  and  this,  the  9th  ver- 
sion of  Old-Time  Music  Hall,  is  the 
group's  36th  full-scale  production.  (Cur- 
rently 160  strong,  the  players'  member- 
ship is  drawn  mainly  from  the  staff  of 
the  British  Embassy  and  from  British 
and  Commonwealth  subjects  residing  In 
the  Washington  area,  along  with  a  num- 
ber of  Americans  with  family  or  cul- 
tural ties  with  Britain. 

The  Old -Time  Music  Hall  has  devel- 
oped into  a  Washington  tradition  In  only 
9  years,  playing  to  capacity  audiences 
for  a  2 -week  period  every  simimer. 

In  addition  to  major  productions, 
which  include  comedies,  dramas,  mys- 
tery plays,  Shakespeare.  Gilbert  and  Sul- 
livan operettas,  musicals,  and  variety 
shows,  the  players  stage  a  great  many 
1-night  productions  for  special  causes. 
In  the  last  2  years,  the  group  has  do- 
nated approximately  $11,000  to  various 
charities. 


MINIMUM  WAGE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DOMINKCK.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent editorial  appearing  in  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  is  highly  critical  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  bill  recently  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  because  it 
zeroes  in  on  the  major  issues  which  will 
be  raised  when  minimum  wage  legisla- 
tion Is  considered  In  the  Senate  again 
this  year. 

The  minimum  wage  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced on  behalf  of  Mr.  Taft  and  myself, 
S.  1725,  is  similar  to  our  substitute, 
which  failed  by  one  vote  in  the  Senate 
last  year.  It  does,  however,  contain 
several  significant  changes — including 
greater    increases    In    mihimum    wage 
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rates,  more  limited  application  of  the 
youUi  differential,  and  extension  of 
minimum  wage  coverage  to  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  employees. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  De- 
troit Free  Press  editorial  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  to  be  followed  by  a  chart  my 
staff  has  prepared  comparing  the  various 
minimum  wage  proposals  pending  in  this 
Congress,  as  well  as  the  92d  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  chart  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Detroit  Free  Press  Editoriai.  Assails  Hottss 
Package 

Like  the  decision  to  double  the  President's 
recommendations  for  Social  Security  t>ene- 
fits  made  by  the  last  Congress,  this  new  Con- 
gress has  gone  far  beyond  Mr.  Nixon's  own 
high  but  reasonable  recommendations. 

The  President  had  supfwrted  a  proposal 
to  increase  the  minimum  hourly  wage  from 
$1.60  to  $1.90  this  year.  $2.10  a  year  later 
and  $2.20  after  two  years.  He  would  not  have 
included  any  new  workers  in  the  coverage, 
and  advocated  a  "youth  dllTerential'  for  be- 
ginners or  summer  Job-seekers. 

The  House  went  way  beyond  It.  It  voted 
for  a  $2  minimum  this  year  and  $2.20  next 
year.  It  jacked  up  the  rate  for  agricultural 
workers,  who  now  get  a  minimum  of  $1.30 
an  hour,  to  a  schedule  which  would  reach 
the  same  $2.20  rate  in  1970. 

It  included  an  estimated  one  million  house- 
hold domestics,  not  now  covered,  and  put 
them  on  a  schedule  which  wlU  reach  the 
$2.20  level  In  1976.  It  extended  coverage  to 
about  five  miUion  federal,  state  and  local 
government  employes,  and  by  a  narrow  mar- 
gin beat  down  the  youth  differential. 

It  will  affect  those  it  was  designed  to  help, 
but  the  effect,  we  fear,  will  be  disastrous. 
It  will,  quite  simply,  price  a  lot  of  jobs  out 
of  existence.  Invite  evasion  of  the  law  and, 
at  the  same  time,  increase  the  pressure  by 
those  already  at  or  above  the  minimums  for 
greater  inflationary  increases. 

No  one  needs  to  be  told  there  is  a  shortage 
of  jobs  for  teenagers  this  summer  and,  we 
imagine,  there  are  plenty  of  teenagers  who 
would  be  willing  to  work  for  $1.50  or  $1.60 
an  hour.  But  if  an  employer  Is  forced  to  pay 
$3.  the  job  will  cease  to  exist.  Most  super- 
market baggers  have  already  vanished,  and 
the  restaurant  busboy  is  an  endangered 
species.  This  proposed  24  percent  immediate 
Increase  in  the  minimum  wage  could  well 
finish  them  off. 

We  question  whether  the  Inclusion  of  do- 
mestic helper-,  la  even  constitutional.  Con- 
gress derives  its  power  to  set  minimum  wages 
from  the  Interstate  commerce  clause.  It  taxes 
the  imagination  to  consider  domestic  help 
Interstate  commerce,  even  if  the  maid  In 
Toledo  spends  some  time  dusting  Grand 
Rapids  furniture  or  watching  a  television  set 
made  In  Japan.  The  same  constitutional 
question  applies  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ment workers. 

Even  If  It  13  constitutional,  it  Is  damag- 
ing. .  .  .  Call  It  slave  labor  If  you  wUl.  but 
$5  or  $8  a  day  is  considered  the  going  rate  in 
much  of  the  nation.  If  the  legal  rate  goes  up 
to  $16  for  an  eight-hour  day,  the  Jobs  wUl 
disappear  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  householder 
and  helper  will  collude  to  break  the  law. 

Further,  over  the  long  run,  this  bill  wlU 
force  wages  and  prices  up  all  along  the  line. 
The  wcwker  now  getting  $2  will,  reasonably 
enough  also  want  a  25  percent  Increase  to 
$2.60.  The  worker  getting  $2.60  will  hardly 
be  content. 

Fortunately,  the  key  vote  on  the  bill,  a  Re- 
publican substitute,  was  only  defeated  by  a 
fairly  slim  margin,  218-199,  although  the 
record  vote  on  the  bill  itself  was  287-130. 
This  means  that  If  the  Senate  passes  the 
House  version  and  Mr.  Nixon  vetoes  it,  his 


chances  are  good  of  being  upheld   In  the 
House. 
We  think  he  should  and  expect  be  will. 

MINIMUM  WAGE  LEGISLATION 
WAGE  RATES-92D  CONGRESS 


ExlenlKtfa: 

Hon  At  pre-1966 J1.80;  J2. 

1966 $1.70;  Jl.W;  J2  (2  yr  later). 

A«_ »L50;  JLTO. 

Wiliiams: 

Non  Ag.  pre-1966 J2;  $2J0  (2  jfi  later). 

1966 J1.80;  »;  JZ.20{2  r  later). 

Ag J1.60;  Jl.«0;  »;  J220. 

Ooniinick-Ta(t: 

Non  Ag.  pre-1966 $1.80;  $2. 

1966 $1.70;  $1.80;  Jt 

Ag $1.50;  $1.70. 
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Administration: 

Non  Ag.  pre-1966... 
1966  .. 

*« 

Dent (H.R.  793S): 

NonAg.pie-1966... 
1966... 

Ag 

Erienborn  (H.R.  8304): 
Non  Ag.  pre-1966... 
1966... 

Ag 

WiWams  (S.  1161): 
Non  Ag.  pn-l)6(... 
1966... 

Ag- 

OotninicV-Ts»t  CS.  1725): 

Noa  Ag.  pre-1966... 

1966... 

Af- 


$1.90  $2.10    $2.20    $2.30 

1.80  2.C0  2.10     2.20    $2.30 

l.SO  1.70     1.85     2.00 

ZOO  i20 

1.80  2.00      2.20 

1.60  1.80      2.00     2.20 

1.90  ZIO     2.20 .■ 

1.80  2.00     2.10     2.20 

1.50  1.70      1.85     2.00 

2.00  2.20 

1.80  2.00     2.20 

1.60  1.80     2.00     2.20 

1.80  2.00  2.10     2.20     2.30 

l.aO  2.00  2.10     2.28     2.30 

LSO  1.70      1.90 
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1.  Rate— 80  percent 1.  Rate— 80  percent 


OOMINICK-TAFT 


^  Fall-tiawstadmts  imderU..  2.  Under  IL 
3.  Any  industry 3.  Any  wdustry. 

YOUTH  DIFFERENTtAL-930  CONGRESS 


Students 


Nonstudenb 


ADMfltlSTRATION 


L  Ral*-tS  peitMt.  t  Under  18. 

(a)  Rite— 80  percaaL 

(b)  Ut  20  ttweks  si  aar 

job. 
2.  Fslt-tiow  students  uodM  21.    2.  18  and  11 

(a)  Rat»-<5  parcML 


^l 


3.  AnyindntiY. 

A.  Part  time  wodi  (20  hrs  per 

weeK).  FaH  time  daring 

vacatiom^ 


b)  1st  13  weeks  of  aaf 
tob. 

3.  Any  industry. 
4   6  employees  or  12  pe(«*at  il 
work  forca. 


ERLENBORN  (H  R.  8304) 


1.  Rati— 80  perceat  I.  Rate— 80  p 

2.  Full  time  students  (ne  age  2.  Under  18. 

limit). 

3.  Any  industry.  3.  Any  indasllT. 

4.  Isl  6  BM.  (I  aaf  |«k. 

DOMINICK-TAn  (S.  1725) 

1.  Rate- '85  percent  1.  Rate— S5  paitait. 

2.  Fun  time  students  (ne  age  2.  Under  18. 

linut). 

1  Any  industry.  1  Any  industry. 

4.  Ott  eampos— part  time  work  4.  1st  6  mo.  ol  any  Jok. 

(20  tvs  per  waak). 

5.  On  campvs — ao  hour  liaaL 
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Minimum  Wage  Legislation,  Extensions  of 
Coverage— 93d  Congress 
Administration :   None. 
Dent  (H.R.  7935)  : 

1.  Federal,  state,  local  government  employ- 
ees ( minim imi  wage  and  overtime). 

2.  Domestic  employees  (minimum  wage 
and  overtime). 

3.  Reduces  or  eliminates  minimum  wage  or 
overtime  exemptions  affecting  employees  In 
fcllowlug  Industries:  transit;  nursing  home; 
seasonal  industry;  laundry  and  dry  cleaning 
Industry;  maids  and  custodial  employees  of 
hotels  and  motels:  and  employees  of  con- 
glomerates. 

Erlenborn  (H.R.  8304)  :  None. 
Williams- Javits  (8.  1861) : 

1.  Federal,  state,  loval  government  employ- 
ees (minimum  wage  and  overtime). 

2.  Domestic  employees  (minimum  wage 
only)  . 

3.  Employees  of  small  retail  and  service 
firms — "establishment"  exemption  repealed 
(minimum  wage  and  overtime). 

4.  Agricultural  employees — coverage  ex- 
tended to  local,  seasonal  hand-harvest  labor- 
ers, and  such  employees  included  for  pur- 
poses of  600  man-day  test  (minimum  wage 
only). 

6.  Reduce  or  eliminates  minimum  wage  or 
overtime  exemptions  affecting  employees  in 
the  following  industries:  agricultural  proc- 
essing; seafood  prccessing;  cotton  ginning; 
sugar  processing;  local  transit;  hotels,  mo- 
tels, restaurants;  nursing  homes;  auto,  air- 
craft and  truck  and  trailer  dealerships;  cater- 
ing and  food  service;  bowling  establishments; 
motion  picture,  theaters;  small  loggers  and 
sawmills;  shade-^own  tobacco;  oil  pipelines; 
and  40 ',1  allowance  for  non-supervlscry  work 
by  administrative  and  executive  employees  In 
retail-service  industries. 

Domlnick-Taft  (S.  1725) : 

1.  Federal,  state,  local  government  employ- 
ees (minimum  wage  only). 


SI  KENEN— A   DISTINGUISHED 
RECORD 

Mr.  RmiCOFF.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  many  of  my  collaagues  I  was  pleased 
to  learn  of  the  recent  selection  of  Mr. 
Isaiah  L.  Kenen,  better  known  as  "Si," 
as  chairman  of  the  American  Israel  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Committee— AIPAC.  This 
achievement  crowns  more  than  30  years 
of  dedicated  eCforts  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Jcv;rlsh  community  and  the 
promotion  of  closer  American  ties  with 
the  State  of  Israel. 

Si  began  his  work  in  Washington  in 
1951,  and  during  this  time  he  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  valuable  source  of 
Information  on  the  Middle  East.  The 
development  of  the  close  friendship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Israel  has 
been  assisted  greatly  by  Si's  efforts  to 
make  known  the  strong  coincidence  of 
interests  between  the  two  countries. 

Last  year,  Israel's  Foreign  Minister, 
Abba  Eban,  said  at  a  dinner  honoring 
Si's  30  years  of  service  that  he  has  been 
"a  partner  and  architect  of  a  very  great 
drama — the  modem  deliverance  of  the 
Jewish  people." 

Si  Kenen's  commitment  to  the  highest 
ideals  goes  back  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. At  the  age  of  12,  he  organized  a 
Young  Judea  group  in  his  native 
Toronto.  Kenen  took  his  BA  degree  at 
th3  University  of  Toronto  and  his  law 
degree  at  the  Cleveland  Law  School.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Ohio  bar.  but  chose 
journalism  instead,  rising  to  be  political 
and  editorial  writer  of   the  Cleveland 


News.  He  was  a  cofounder  of  Local  No. 
1  of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
In  Cleveland  in  1933,  and  served  as 
the  guild's  international  vice  president 
from  1938  to  1940.  In  1943  he  won  its 
Heywood  Brown  Award  for  outstanding 
journalistic  achievement. 

That  same  year,  Kenen  came  to  New 
York  as  director  of  information  for  the 
American  Emergency  Committee  for 
Zionist  Affairs.  A  few  months  later  he  be- 
came the  executive  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  community.  While  in  that 
position,  he  organized  the  Jewish  delega- 
tion to  the  1945  United  Nations  Charter 
meetings  in  San  Francisco.  Kenen  was 
later  in  charge  of  the  Jewish  delegation 
to  the  Four-Power  Paris  Peace  Confer- 
ence in  1946. 

The  following  year,  when  the  British 
took  the  Palestine  issue  to  the  United 
Nations,  Kenen  was  invited  by  the  late 
Moshe  Sharett,  then  political  chief  of 
the  Jewish  agency  and  later  Israel's  For- 
eign Minister  and  Prime  Minister,  to  be- 
come director  of  information  for  the 
agency's  UN  delegation  .  As  such,  he 
traveled  with  the  UN  Special  Committee 
on  Palestine — UNSCOP — and  coordi- 
nated press  relations  during  the  parti- 
tion debate  in  late  1947.  Later,  when  the 
state  was  established,  he  was  invited  by 
Sharett  to  continue  as  information  ofa- 
cer  of  Israel's  UN  mission. 

Ken«i  left  New  York  in  1951  to  become 
the  Washington  representative  of  the 
American  Zionist  Council.  Realizing  the 
great  stake  American  Jewry  had  in  the 
survival  of  the  then  still  infant  Jewish 
state,  he  helped  create  the  American 
Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee  in  1953. 

Today,  AIPAC  represents  thousands  of 
American  friends  of  Israel.  Its  executive 
committee  is  composed  of  distinguished 
national  and  local  Jewish  leaders,  with 
two  former  Congressmen,  Emanuel 
Celler  and  Herbert  Tenzer  as  cochairman 
of  its  national  council. 

Assumption  of  the  chairmanship  of 
AIPAC  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  Si's  life- 
time of  service  and  accomplishments.  As 
one  who  has  enjoyed  both  working  with 
him  and  being  his  friend.  I  extend  my 
warmest  congratulations  and  best 
wishes.  I  know  I  am  joined  by  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  wishing  Si  many  more 
productive  years  and  continued  success 
in  his  efforts  to  strengthen  the  ties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Israel. 


TEST  BAN  OPPORTUNITY  DURING 
SUMMIT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  week 
ago.  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee approved  Senate  Resolution  67  by 
a  14  to  1  vote,  calling  on  the  President 
to  take  Immediate  steps  to  achieve  a 
comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

On  Friday,  a  letter  was  sent  to  the 
President  urging  that  he  act  on  the  rec- 
ommendations contained  within  that 
resolution.  I  would  hope  that  this  mat- 
ter would  be  formally  raised  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  his  meeting  with  General  Sec- 
retary Brezhnev.  Clearly,  this  is  a  subject 
on  which  the  groundwork  has  been  laid 
for  the  past  10  years. 

The  resolution  states  that  it  Is  "the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  first,  should  propose 


an  immediate  suspension  on  underground 
nuclear  testing  to  remain  in  effect  so 
long  as  the  Soviet  Union  abstains  from 
undergroimd  testing,  and  second,  should 
set  forth  promptly  a  new  proposal  to  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Rerublics  and  other  nations 
for  a  permanent  treaty  to  ban  all  nuclear 
tests." 

I  Introduced  this  measure  on  Febru- 
ary 20,  1973  along  with  Senators  Hart, 
Mathias,  Muskie,  Humphrey,  and  Case! 
It  is  now  cosponsored  by  34  Senators. 
The  letter  reads: 

Deah  Mr.  President:  We  are  writing  as 
co-sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  67  which 
was  passed  by  a  14-1  vote  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  late  this  week. 

Today  we  are  urging  you  to  act  on  the 
recommendations  conUined  within  that  res- 
olution because  of  the  unique  and  compel- 
ling opportunity  presented  by  the  visit  of 
Soviet  General  Secretary  Brezhnev  to  this 
country. 

We  urge  you  to  proposs  to  the  Soviet  leader 
a  suspension  of  underground  nuclear  testing 
to  remain  In  effect  so  long  as  the  Soviet 
trnion  abstains.  We  urge  as  weU  that  you  set 
forlh  promptly  a  new  proposal  based  on  the 
realities  of  1973.  to  achieve  what  we  all  de- 
sire— a  final  and  permanent  halt  to  the  test- 
ing of  nuclear  weapons. 

It  was  ten  years  ago  this  month  that  a 
temporary  suspension  of  testing  was  an- 
nounced while  new  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  began  for  a  permanent  treaty. 
That  initiative  led  to  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  less  than  two  months  later. 

For  the  past  decade,  we  have  faUed  to  com- 
plete the  obligation  imposed  on  us  by  the 
Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty,  and  reaffirmed 
countless  times  thereafter,  to  determinedly 
seek  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty.  We 
have  failed  to  up-date  our  negotiating  posi- 
tion despite  vast  changes  In  seismology,  in 
satellite  reconnaissance.  In  the  potency  of 
our  strategic  arms,  and  in  our  improving  re- 
lations with  the  Soviet  Union. 

SALT  I  established  an  Impressive  and  sig- 
nificant limitation  on  the  quantitative  arms 
race.  A  CTB  would  complement  that  accord 
by  restricting  the  qualitative  arms  race.  It 
would  demonstrate  convincingly  to  the  world 
that  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.SJI.  are  finally 
wUling  to  put  an  end  to  the  pursuit  of  mar- 
ginal new  Improvements  in  nuclear  weapons 
whleh  cost  large  sums  but  w^hich  buy  no  real 
Increase  in  security. 

As  you  stated  in  Moscow  to  the  Soviet 
people,  "In  an  unchecked  arms  race  between 
two  great  nations,  there  would  be  no  win- 
ners, only  losers.  By  setting  this  limitation 
together,  the  people  of  both  our  nations,  and 
of  all  nations,  can  be  winners." 

A  new  initiative  to  achieve  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  treaty  would  surely  be  In  the 
Interest  of  world  peace. 
Sincerely, 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey, Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Edward 
W.  Brooke,  Quentln  N.  Burdlck,  Alan 
Cranston,  Mark  O.  HatHeld,  Harold  E. 
Hughes,  Walter  P.  Mondale,  Adlai  E. 
Stevenscn  in,  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Vance  Hartke.  Ptank  E.  Moss,  Edmund 
S.  Muskie.  Clifford  P.  Case,  Philip  A. 
Hart,  Birch  Bayh,  Dick  Clark,  Mike 
Gravel,  William  D.  Hathaway,  George 
8.  McOovern,  Gaylord  Nelson,  Abra- 
ham Riblcoff,  Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr.. 
John  V.  Tunney,  Floyd  K.  Haskell,  J. 
Wm.  F\ilbright. 


June  19,  1973 
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IDENTIFYING  GIFTED  AND 
TALENTED  CHILDREN 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  Lipper 
Foundation,  since  its  establishment  in 
1958  has  made  more   than  $500,000  in 


grants  to  educational  and  charitable 
groups  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
Its  principal  interest  has  been  in  areas 
relating  to  children. 

Recently,  the  foundation  has  devel- 
oped a  concept  of  making  available  to 
developing  nations  educational  tests  de- 
signed to  identify  gifted  children  at  a 
very  eerly  age  so  that  through  their 
early  identification  their  talents  can  be 
developed  as  assets  to  the  societies  in 
which  they  live. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  studies 
with  respect  to  the  identification  of  the 
gifted  and  talented.  As  a  lay  person.  I 
cannot  comment  on  the  feasability  of 
any  of  these  developments  but  I  do  feel 
that  because  of  the  unique  focus  of  the 
project  developed  by  the  Lipper  Founda- 
tion, that  concept  merits  the  attention  of 
those  interested  in  this  field.  I  therefore, 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  the  descriptive 
material  on  this  project  sent  to  me  by 
the  foimdation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Children  as  a  National  Asset  in  Developing 
Nations — Ob  Identiftino  the  Potential 
Winners  and  Insuring  Their  Develop- 
ment 

FACTS 

1.  Most  countries  have  severe  resource  re- 
strictions regarding  the  amount  of  money 
available  for  primary  education  in  terms  of 
facilities,  qualified  personnel  and  instruc- 
tional aids. 

2.  The  formal  education  experience  Is  often 
limited  in  duration  due  to  requirements  that 
the  young  child  assist  in  his  family's  effort 
as  regarding  food  production  and  prepara- 
tion, as  well  as  other  required  labors. 

0.  Even  during  the  period  of  school  at- 
tend.ince  the  child  may  not  be  able  to  study 
effectively  due  to  fatigue,  malnutrition  and 
Inadequate  motivation.  In  many  areas  school 
attendance  is  viewed  by  the  parents,  and 
consequently  the  child,  as  a  nonproductive 
experience  in  terms  of  the  family's  quest  for 
siu-vival. 

4.  Primary  grade  teachers  are  often  Ill- 
equipped  to  either  identify  the  superior  to 
peer  child  at  an  early  age  or.  even  if  such 
potential  becomes  recognised,  provide  appro- 
priate instruction,  guidance  and  motivation. 

5.  To  attempt  to  educate  all  children  equal- 
ly dlscriminites  against  the  superior  to  peer 
child  as  it  does  the  child  of  below  normal 
potential  or  one  having  learning  difficulties 
or  disabilities. 

-  6.  Where  limited  economic  opportunity  ex- 
ists, education  for  all  can  result  in  frustra- 
tion, and  ultimately  political  and  social  un- 
rest. 

conclusions 

1.  It  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  child  and 
the  so.;lety  if  there  were  a  basis  for  identify- 
ing those  children  possessing  relatively  su- 
perior capabilities,  provided  they  could  be 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  develop  to  their 
potential. 

2.  Tliere  are  obvious  political  and  social 
risks  in  the  creation  of  an  elite  group  of 
children,  adolescents,  and  young  adults  who 
might  become  Isolated  from  their  family  and 
communiil  unit  In  terms  of  activity  and  mo- 
tivation. However,  the  potential  benefits  to 
all  coucei-ned  would  appear  to  offset  the 
risks. 

3.  Tho  attempt  to  educate  fully  all  chil- 
dren is  a  lu.-cury  only  developed  nations  can 
afford.  Only  the  richest  nations  can  afford 
to  assist  the  child  with  learning  difficulties 
or  inferior  to  paer  learning  capacity.  Devel- 


oping  nations   must   logically   Invest   their 
limited  resources  more  discriminately. 

4.  It  is  possible  through  testing  to  deter- 
mine those  children  possessing  the  greatest 
potential  for  learning,  and  possibly  there- 
fore, leadership.  There  are  of  course  risks  of 
errors  and  biased  selection,  but  if  even  a 
small  number  of  potential  social  contributors 
are  Identified,  who  would  not  have  otherwise 
been  afforded  the  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment, the  society  will  have  been  enriched 
far  beyond  the  cost  of  the  testing  and  en- 
suing development  program. 

Believing  the  above  facts  and  conclusions 
to  be  valid.  The  Lipper  Foundation  recently 
commissioned  Sara  Edmondson  to  investi- 
gate available  psychological  tests  which 
might  be  used  with  5-7  year-old  children. 
Although  there  Is  Interesting  work  being 
done  in  the  development  of  testing  for  much 
younger  children  the  requirements  and  as- 
sociated costs  for  highly  trained  persormel 
and  individual  testing  ruled  these  out  for  use 
In  developing  areas. 

To  the  extent  possible  the  study  entitled 
"Project  Impact"  attempted  to  select  cul- 
ture-free, non-verbal  tests,  as  these  seemed 
most  appropriate  to  use  during  the  first  years 
of  schooling  and  least  likely  to  favor  special 
groups  within  the  community.  The  tests 
selected  can  also  be  administered,  but  not 
necessarily  evaluated,  by  local  school  teachers 
with  minimal  or  no  special  training. 

If  the  percentage  of  the  early  year's  school 
pcpulatlcn,  identified  as  superior  to  peer, 
were  to  be  small,  then  additional  testing 
could  te  carried  on.  probably  by  trained  psy- 
chclogical  personnel  and  posslljly  even  on  an 
Individual  basis. 

The  four  tests  recommended  fcr  field  test- 
ing by  The  Lipper  Foundation  study  were 
the  Raven's  Progressive  Matrices,  the  Good- 
enough-Harris  Draw-A-Man  Test,  the  Eil- 
thcrn  Perceptual  Maze  test  and  the  Porteus 
Maze  Test. 

The  Raven's  Progressive  Matrices  test  Is 
designed  to  measure  general  mental  ability. 
The  test  consists  of  non-verbal  figurative 
drawings.  The  child  has  to  discover  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  a  figurative  matrix  Is  con- 
structed, and  then  select  the  missing  part 
from  a  number  of  choices.  Sccring  is  based 
upon  the  total  numbers  of  correct  solutions. 
This  test  has  been  used  in  Africa,  particu- 
larly in  Zambia,  Southern  Rhodesia  and  In 
the  Sahara.  It  has  also  been  used  In  India, 
Canada  and  Singapore. 

The  Porteus  Maze  Test  has  been  used  in 
Jamaica  and  measures  general  mental  ability 
as  well  as  a  numberof  other  factors.  The  test 
consists  cf  a  series  of  printed  mazes  through 
which  a  child  must,  with  a  pencU,  trace  his 
way. 

Tlic  Elithorn  Perceptual  Maze  Test  is  simi- 
lar to  the  Porteus  Maze  Test  as  the  intent  la 
to  measure  general  mental  ability.  It  con- 
sists of  target  dots  Imbedded  in  a  lattice 
structure.  The  testee  has  to  trace  a  path 
through  a  maximum  number  of  target  dots. 
The  paths  are  white  against  a  black  back- 
ground. Group  administration  is  recom- 
n-:ended  and  consists  of  two  demonstration 
mazes,  followed  by  thirteen  test  items. 

The  Gocdenough-Harrls  Draw-A-Man  Test 
measures  Intellectual  maturity  based  upon 
the  child's  drawing.  It  correlates  substan- 
tially with  measures  of  general  mental 
ability.  It  relates  to  the  ability  to  do  abstract 
thinking.  The  content  consists  of  a  test 
booklet  cf  three  blank  pages  la  which  chil- 
dren are  directed  to  draw,  at  staged  inter- 
vals, a  picture  cf  a  man,  a  woman  and  them- 
selves. The  test  can  be  administered  to 
groups  beginning  with  primary  grades.  The 
test  is  to  be  taken  using  a  soft  pencil,  no 
crayons,  and  with  no  other  drawing  or  ready 
material  present.  Children  should  be  praised 
as  a  group  after  each  stage  is  completed,  and 
no  adverse  criticisms  or  suggestions  should 
be  made  at  any  point  In  the  testing  process. 


There  is  no  time  limit.  Experienced  perscn- 
nel  can  sccre  20  to  30  drav^iiigs  per  hour. 
However,  psychclogical  training  is  necessary 
to  interpret  the  results.  Children  unaccus- 
tomed to  drawing  figures  or  representations 
are  at  a  disadvantage  In  this  test,  and  the 
disadvantage  lncreas23  with  age.  The  test  has 
been  us;d  in  New  York  with  American  Negro 
and  Puerto  Rican  children  as  well  as  In 
Japan,  Argentina,  the  Arctic,  Jamaica,  Singa- 
pcre  and  Nepal. 

Although  individual  testing  Is  recom- 
mended m  the  administration  of  the  Pcrteus 
Ma:e  Test  and  the  Raven's  Progressive 
Matrices  Test  Is  presently  designed  for  chil- 
dren having  had  several  years  of  schooling 
tl-.ey  have  been  included  in  the  proposed  test 
scries  due  to  their  history  of  cross  cultural 
success. 

Thcrs  cf  course  are  numerous  problems 
Involved  In  the  implementation  of  a  test 
S2rls3  designed  to  Identify  children  who  will, 
presumably,  thereafter  receive  special  at- 
tention and  advantages.  Positive  teacher 
attitude,  parental  acceptance  and  under- 
standing are  vital.  All  must  recognize  that 
to  be  effective  the  test  series  must  Identify 
the  "winners'  who  will  be  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  these  tested. 

Parents  may  have  to  be  compensated  In 
soms  way  for  the  less  of  a  young  worker. 
Siblmcrs  will  have  to  accept  In  non-resentful 
manner  the  presence  of  a  child  who.  In  all 
probability,  wUl  have  different  prospects  and 
opportunities  from  their  own  and  perhaps 
even  a  different,  probably  protein  enriched, 
diet. 

Teachers  will  have  to  accept  the  prespec- 
tlve  loss  of  their  potentially  superior  stu- 
dents and  at  the  same  time  adopt  a  positive 
view  to  the  Identification  cf  children  who 
win.  It  Is  hoped,  be  afforded  greater  educa- 
tional opportunities  than  they  themselves 
can  provide,  or  for  that  matter,  enjoyed 
themselves. 

The  ccmmunlty  and  government  must 
come  to  view  the  Identified  children  as  re- 
cently discovered  raw  material  assets  of  the 
society  and  not  as  a  grcup  to  be  feared  or 
controlled  for  personal  or  political  gain. 

Lastly  the  Identified  children  must  be 
motivated  to  feel  and  believe  that  they  are 
being  offered,  exceptional  opportunities  not 
available  to  their  peers,  on  a  basis  cf  their 
potential  for  social  contribution.  It  would  be 
a  pity  If,  once  successfully  identified,  and 
developed,  that  significant  benefit  for  society 
did  not  result  because  such  children  were 
not  properly  motivated. 

Clearly  continued  testing  is  desirable  to 
confirm  the  results  of  the  original  test  series 
and  possibly  to  refine  further  the  selected 
group  or  define  areas  for  specialised  study. 
It  Is  also  probably  unavoidable  In  many 
societies  that  the  children  receiving  the  spe- 
cial attention  would  logically  best  be  sepa- 
rately boused  and  fed,  as  well  as  receive 
medical  attention  cf  a  standard  which  may 
not  be  generally  available. 

The  separation  of  a  specific  group  of  chil- 
dren from  their  family  and  community  units 
will  ca>i.se  psychological  and  social  problem's 
unless  recognised  as  a  potential  problem  and 
handled  lutelligently.  Interestingly.  In  both 
China  and  Russia,  where  significant  material 
and  ecouomij  progress  has  been  achieved, 
children  have  regularly,  without  me;ital 
capability  distinction,  been  sep.^rated  at  an 
early  age  from  the  family  luiit,  appereiitly 
to  the  benefit  of  their  society. 

"Equal  opportunity  for  all"  Is  accepted  In 
the  United  States  as  a  desirable  concept. 
However.  It  has  never  been  achieved  as  a 
pr3cil?al  reality.  It  appears  more  logical  and 
soci.^lly  constructive  to  attempt  a  progr.im 
of  "unequal  opportunity,  for  the  unequally 
capable,  for  the  good  of  all". 

It  Is  hoped  that  a  program  of  early  testing 
can  Indicate  the  unequally  capable,  and  that 
the  asset  once  Identified  can  be  successfully 
develcped. 
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HOUSATONIC  VALLEY  REGIONAL 
HIGH  SCHOOL.  FAT.Tfl  VILLAGE, 
CONN. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
13  I  had  the  honor  of  speaking  to  the 
gradiiating  class  of  the  Housatonlc  Valley 
Regional  High  School  in  Falls  Village, 
Conn. 

These  students  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  live  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
areas  of  Connecticut  and  the  entire  Na- 
tion. 

During  my  talk  to  them  I  spoke  of 
the  threats  to  the  upper  Housatonlc 
River  Valley  and  what  must  be  done  to 
to  preserve  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  por- 
tion of  my  prepared  remarks  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There    being   no    objection,    the    re-, 
marks  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RXMAKXS    BT    SENATOB    AbS    RiBICOlT 

My  own  experience  In  working  to  save  the 
Connecticut  River  Valley  and  Long  Island 
Sound  from  pollution  and  uncontrolled  de- 
Telopment  has  demonstrated  that  piecemeal 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  the  environ- 
ment are  not  adequate. 

What  Is  needed  is  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach, one  in  which  all  elements  of  the 
conservationist's  goals  are  brought  Into  play. 

We  have  a  unique  opportunity  here  In 
the  Housatonlc  River  Valley  to  create  a 
comprehensive,  long-range  program  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  this  region.  In  short,  the 
comprehensive,  long-range  ecological  dam- 
age has  not  been  perpetrated.  But  the 
threat  Is  very  much  there.  The  potential 
for  ecological  destruction  is  very  much  there. 

Nature  was  kind  to  us  when  she  created 
the  Housatonlc  River  Valley.  So  far  man 
has  not  been  able  to  destroy  her  work.  We 
must  make  sure  that  what  nature  has  cre- 
ated, we  preserve. 

We  must  work  together  to  save  the  char- 
Bcter,  the  beauty,  the  way  of  life  of  these 
small   towns. 

We  must  stop  schemes  to  crisscross  the 
region  with  concrete  highways. 

We  must  stop  Ideas  like  the  Corps  of 
Engineers'  plan  to  tap  the  river  for  New 
York  City's  water  supply. 

We  must  control  the  developers  before 
they  devour  the  remaining  open  space  and 
forest. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  LAWBREAKINO 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
last  evening  I  read  and  reread  the  lead 
editorial  in  the  Evening  Star  and  the 
News,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  of  Monday, 
June  18.  1973.  It  was,  in  my  opinion,  a 
well  reasoned  assessment  of  certain  Wa- 
tergate testimony.  The  closing  paragraph 
of  the  writer  is  a  truism  which  we  should 
underscore  for  repeated  thought.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  editorial,  and  I  hope  all  who  read 
the  words  will  give  the  utmost  consider- 
ation of  its  message. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TiTB  Ethics  or  Lawbreakino 

The  Watergate  testimony  of  Jeb  Stuart 
Magruder  has  brought  out  once  again,  and 
probably  not  for  the  last  time,  the  theme  of 
what  might  be  called  conflicting  higher 
moralllles. 

As  be  has  done  with  other  witnesses,  Ten- 
nessee's Senator  Howard  Baker  persisted  In 
demanding  a  Waterg.ite  rationale.  How  come, 


he  kept  asking,  that  a  bright,  able  chap  like 
you  went  along  with  an  impulsive  buccaneer 
such  as  Gordon  Llddy,  committing  the  Pres- 
ident's re-election  campaign  to  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  worth  of  patently  Illegal 
espionage? 

Magruder,  eager  to  explain,  recalled  the 
turbulent  climate  of  the  ssveral  years  prior 
to  Watergate,  a  time  when  anti-war  groups 
and  segments  of  the  radical  left  were  busy 
with  an  array  of  Illegal  activities.  Then  up 
popped  the  name  of  the  Rev.  William  Sloan 
Coffin,  who  taught  Magruder  an  ethics  course 
15  years  ago  and  who,  as  a  leading  light  of 
the  peace  movement,  was  indicted  for  ob- 
stnrcting  the  Selective  Service  System.  Since 
Coffin  and  his  allies  had  obeyed  a  morality 
they  considered  higher  than  the  laws  of 
the  land,  Magruder  said,  he  proceeded  to  go 
along  with  a  plot  to  do  essentially  the  same 
thing. 

Coffin's  response  to  the  Magruder  testi- 
mony bears  examining.  "Jesus  and  Jimmy 
Hoffa  both  broke  the  law,"  he  said,  "but 
there's  a  world  of  difference  between  what 
they  did.  Whatever  we  did,  we  did  in  the 
open  to  oppose  an  Illegal  war  in  Vietnam. 
What  he  (Magruder)  and  others  did,  they  did 
behind  closed  doors." 

Ths  professor  is  right  in  saying  his  old 
student  should  have  failed  the  ethics  course. 
But  maybe  that's  because  of  the  teacher  he 
had.  Somehow,  the  section  on  means  and 
ends  must  have  been  fuzzed  over.  Besides, 
Coffin  sounds  like  he'd  be  happier  teaching 
specious  reasoning. 

Jesus  and  Jimmy  Hoffa,  indeed.  To  be  sure, 
the  Nixon  men  implicated  In  the  Watergate- 
Pentagon  Papers  crimes  have  tended  to  wrap 
themselves  In  the  banner  of  national  secu- 
rity. It  is  no  less  transparent  to  find  Coffin 
hiding  behind  a  crucifix,  and  at  the  same 
time  brushing  aside  the  fact  that  many 
an  Illegal  act,  up  to  and  including  violence, 
was  committed  in  the  name  of  peace,  not 
out  in  the  open,  but  with  the  same  degree 
of  covertness  as  the  Republicans'  dirty-tricks 
operations. 

The  pattern  Is  clear.  The  law-breakers  on 
the  left  had  an  enemy.  It  was  Richard  Nixon, 
and  before  him,  Lyndon  Johnson.  The  Nixon 
men  had  an  enemy.  It  was  anyone  opposing 
Richard  Nixon.  The  trick  of  the  mind,  em- 
ployed by  both  sides,  was  to  conjure  the  op- 
position as  so  devilish  as  to  make  any  action, 
taken  to  thwart  the  opposition,  appear  on 
the  side  of  the  angels. 

Meanwhile,  available  to  those  in  and  out 
of  government,  were  the  Constitution,  the 
established  system  of  legal  means  and  the 
tradltlonl  political  process.  It's  painful  to 
remember  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  too  many 
people  lost  faith  in  those  things. 


PAKISTANI  PRISONERS  OP  WAR 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  early 
April  there  was  a  spate  of  reports  from 
New  Delhi  suggesting  that  as  a  result  of 
ongoing  talks  betwen  India  and  Banc- 
ladesh  the  93,000  Pakistani  prisoners  of 
war  and  civilian  detainees  may  after  all 
be  able  to  go  home. 

On  April  17,  the  formula  for  the  release 
of  the  POW's  was  formally  announced  in 
the  joint  statement  issued  in  New  Delhi 
following  talks  between  the  Foreign  Min- 
isters of  India  and  Bangladesh  as  a  pre- 
condition for  the  release  of  the  POW's 
was  dropped.  But  their  release  and  re- 
patriation were  linked  to  the  exchange 
of  some  260,000  Biharis  with  nearly 
150,000  Bengalis  stranded  in  Pakistan. 
In  addition,  it  was  stated  that  Indit.  will 
transfer  195  POW's  to  Dacca  for  war 
crimes  trials. 

Pakistan  was  not  very  happy  over  the 
introduction  of  new  conditions,  but  it 


did  consider  the  Delhi-Dacca  declaratioa 
as  a  departure  from  the  previous  positioa 
and,  therefore,  pregnant  with  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  breakthrough  In  the  stale- 
mate. Consequently,  on  April  20,  It  in- 
viteJ  India  to  send  its  representatives  to 
Pakistan  to  discuss  the  Dacca-Delhi  dec- 
laration and  clarify  some  of  the  points 
therein.  Until  the  middle  of  May,  one 
read  alternatively  that  India  would  re- 
spond to  the  Pakistani  invitation  and 
that  it  would  not.  On  May  12  India  for- 
mally told  Pakistan  that  the  latter  must 
accept  the  Dslhi/Dacca  offer  in  full  be- 
fore there  coulu  be  further  talks  which 
will  be  restricted  to  working  out  the 
modalities  for  the  implementation  of  the 
formula.  Simultaneously,  a  campaign 
was  launched  suggesting  that  Pakistan 
was  not  interested  in  the  repatriation  of 
is  POW's,  but  was  trying  merely  to  get 
propaganda  mileage  out  of  their  con- 
tinued detention  in  India. 

Pakistan  has  once  again  written  to 
India  to  reconsider  its  decision  and  agree 
to  the  talks  in  which  not  only  the  repa- 
triation of  the  POWs,  but  the  exchange 
of  populations  and  any  other  issues  could 
be  discussed. 

It  is  true  that  the  April  17  proposals 
have  delinked  the  question  of  the  recog- 
nition of  Bangladesh  from  the  release 
and  repatriation  of  the  POWs,  but  it  has 
simultaneously  Introduced  another  con- 
dition which  equally  violates  the  stipu- 
lation in  the  Geneva  Conventions  of 
1949  that  the  POW's  wUl  be  repatriated 
without  delay  upon  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. Further,  India  and  Bangladesh 
are  demanding  Pakistan  to  agree  in  ad- 
vance to  the  trial  by  Dacca  of  a  given 
number  of  its  POW's.  Pakistan  today 
has  an  elected  Government  which  can- 
not be  expected  to  be  a  party  to  such  a 
demand  voluntarily.  One  would  like  to 
hope  that  the  Government  of  India, 
which  still  has  considerable  influence  in 
Dacca,  will  use  its  powers  of  persuasion 
against  any  display  of  vendetta  in  the 
Isu-ger  Interests  of  normalization  and 
peace  in  South  Asia. 
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AN  ACT  OP  FAITH  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  many  of  my  colleagues  experienced 
the  same  frustrations  I  experienced  in 
preparing  commencement  addresses  for 
this  grim  spring  of  1973. 

How  to  stand  before  those  bright 
young  men  and  women  and  deliver  an 
upbeat  message  in  a  downbeat  time;  how 
to  acknowledge  the  blows  the  system  has 
sustained — and  is  still  being  dealt — 
while  attempting  to  rekindle  trust  and 
confidence  in  that  system  was  indeed  a 
demanding  challenge. 

Yes,  we  could  make  a  sophisticated 
argument  that  the  very  failure  of  those 
clandestine  attempts  to  subvert  the  sys- 
tem proves  once  again  that  the  system  is 
sound,  Is  functioning,  and  that  it  will 
survive.  But  how  convincing  we  were — 
especially  with  the  young — remains  to 
be  seen.  Disenchantment  takes  a  greater 
toll  among  the  Idealistic  than  It  does 
among  the  cynical. 

And  it  may  well  be,  Mr.  President,  that 
sophistication  is  not  the  antidote  to  dis- 
enchantment. Perhaps.  IX  we  had  but 


spoken  from  the  heart  and  expressed  the 
simple  act  of  faith  so  touchlngly  and  elo- 
quently delivered  by  a  member  of  the 
graduating  class  of  the  New  England 
Aeronautical  Institute  In  Nashua,  N.H., 
we  would  better  have  met  the  need. 

This  yoimg  man,  a  native  of  Iran,  Is 
named  Hormoz  Soheili.  According  to 
Brig.  Gen.  Harrison  R.  Thyng,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Institute  and  Daniel  Webster 
Junior  College,  Mr.  Soheili's  address 
brought  the  entire  audience  to  its  feet  in 
"thundering  ovation"  and  left  "not  a  dry 
eye  In  the  house." 

Mr.  President,  some  times  it  takes  an 
outside  eye,  an  outside  heart,  to  see  and 
to  appreciate  what  we  have  here  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  Mr.  SohelU 
sees,  and  his  heart  responds.  And  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  his 
moving  tribute  to  our  country  be  printed 
in  th3  Record. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

commenceme'it  asdrsss  bt  hormoz  sokeiu, 
Jttnb  3,  1973 
Ladies  and  gentlemen — Faculty  and 
friends:  Welcome  to  our  graduation.  My 
name  Is  Hormoz  Sohelll  and  I  am  from  Iran. 
Some  people  call  me  Harry,  others  call  me 
Persian,  and  some  have  called  me  camel- 
drlver.  My  Job  today  Is  to  talk  to  you  and 
your  Job  is  to  listen.  If  you  should  finish 
your  Job  before  I  finish  mine,  please  let  me 
know. 

When  Omar  Khayyam  was  68  years  old,  he 
tried  to  learn  the  Persian  instrument,  called 
the  sltar.  It  looks  like  an  American  guitar. 
One  day  when  he  was  busy  practicing,  a 
young  20-year  old  man  started  to  laugh  at 
blm.  He  said  to  Omar,  "Aren't  you  ashamed 
and  embarrasced  that  a  man  of  your  age  is 
starting  to  learn  to  play  the  sltar?"  and 
Omar  replied,  'My  dear  son,  the  day  I  would 
be  embarrassed  is  the  day  someone  asks  me 
if  I  can  play  the  sltar  and  I  have  to  say 
no." 

Yes,  my  friends,  because  It  is  never  too 
late  to  learn.  Tou  can  learn  from  tha  day 
you  are  born  until  the  day  you  die. 

Three  years  ago,  when  I  arrived  in  this 
country,  I  was  nervous  and  afraid.  I  was  not 
afraid  because  of  you  people,  I  was  afraid 
because  I  thought  I  could  never  make  it  to 
this  my  graduation  day.  On  that  day  three 
years  ago  I  was  alone.  I  was  far  away  from 
home.  I  had  no  friends  and  no  one  to  talk 
to  because  I  could  not  speak  a  word  of 
English.  However,  with  the  help  of  friends,  I 
learned  your  language,  your  customs,  and 
your  habits.  And  I  am  very  pleased  that  I 
can  be  graduating  today. 

After  we  are  graduated,  we  shall  be  leav- 
ing Nashua,  and  leaving  so  many  memories 
behind.  We  have  passed  our  school  days  and 
look  to  tomorrow.  You  might  go  to  work,  to 
another  school,  or  maybe  travel. 

But  listen  please  and  listen  well,  because 
now  it  is  our  turn  to  furnish  leadership  and 
understanding  to  others  around  the  world. 
I  don't  know, how  much  you  know  about 
your  country.  I  have  been  In  many  different 
ootmtrles  where  I  have  spent  much  time 
traveling.  Recently  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  see  your  country  also,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  hitchhiked  all  the  way  to  San  Francisco. 
I  went  because  I  wanted  to  meet  people  and 
visit  your  cities,  museums,  factories,  monu- 
ments, schools  and  universities.  As  I  told 
you,  I  have  been  in  many  different  countries, 
but  there  Is  nowhere  like  the  United  States 
of  America.  Your  country  is  the  greatest 
country  In  the  world.  Maybe  you  can't  be- 
lieve how  much  freedom  you  have.  You  have 
the  opportunity  to  go  to  fine  schools  and 
universities,  you  have  books,  libraries,  and 


good  teachers  to  help  you.  You  can  improve 
yourself  as  much  as  you  want.  You  can  be  a 
doctor,  lawyer,  salesman,  engineer,  Senator, 
or  even  President,  if  you  really  wish.  Though 
not  everyone  has  had  the  opportunity  to  be 
educated.  You  have  had  that  chance.  Take 
that  opportunity  to  help  yourself,  your  com- 
munity, your  country,  and  the  people  of  the 
world. 

Let's  hold  our  hands  together.  Please,  let's 
hold  our  hands  together  and  work  hard  and 
show  the  people  around  the  world  that  you 
are  still  the  best  country  in  the  world.  To 
stay  number  one  will  take  the  energy  of  the 
young  and  the  experience  of  older  people. 

I  am  not  an  American.  I  wish  I  were  one. 
I  promise  that  I  will  be  a  good  citizen  when 
I  do  become  one.  Let  me  hold  your  hands 
and  help  you  s:mehow  to  keep  the  United 
States  the  best  country  in  the  world. 

God  loves  you;  Ood  loves  America;  and 
peace  be  with  you. 

Thank  you  very  much  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, faculty  and  friends.  I  like  to  thank  all 
the  friends  and  people  who  helped  me  these 
past  few  years.  I  think  it  is  your  custom  to 
give  gifts  to  people  who  graduate  from  col- 
lege cr  school.  I  think  it's  very  nice.  I  re- 
ceive many  gifts  from  friends;  and  I  thank 
all  of  you.  I  received  a  nice  gift  this  morning. 
When  I  saw  that  gift,  I  cried;  and  I  would 
like  to  show  it  to  you.  This  gift  is  an 
American  flag. 


SPORTS— GATEWAY  TO  INTER- 
NATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
enormous  Impact  and  importance  of 
sports  in  forming  and  strengthening 
global  understanding  is  far  too  often 
overlooked.  But  it  is  an  aspect  of  Inter- 
national relations  that  has,  over  the 
years,  been  highly  successful.  Recent 
history  provides  us  with  numerous  In- 
stances when  athletes  from  different 
coimtries  have  come  together  in  mutusd 
endeavors,  while  at  the  same  time,  polit- 
ical leaders  from  these  countries  have 
been  unable  to  establish  effective  lines 
of  communications  among  thjmselves. 

Endeavors  such  as  the  Partners  of  the 
Americas  Sports  Program,  the  Peace 
Corps'  Sports  Corps,  the  Department  of 
State's  International  Athletics  Division, 
and  numerous  private  organizations  con- 
tributing to  international  understanding 
through  sports  deserve  our  fullest  praise, 
support,  and  encouragement.  They  can 
and  have  opened  many  doors  to  better 
international  understanding. 

I  wish  to  call  my  colleagues  attention 
to  a  speech  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
Alan  A.  Reich.  E>eputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs,  before  the  Conference  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  International 
Sports  Federations,  held  in  Oklahoma 
City.  In  his  remarks  to  this  distinguished 
international  gathering  of  sports  leaders, 
Assistant  Secretary  Reich  points  out  the 
role  of  the  Department  of  State  in  pro- 
moting international  understtmding 
through  sport  in  cooperation  with  the 
private  sector  and  makes  suggestions  to 
U.S.  sports  groups  in  contributing  toward 
this  goal. 

In  light  of  the  pending  sports  legis- 
lation before  the  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
tremendous  national  concern  regarding 
America's  role  in  International  sport.  I 
believe  Mr.  Reich's  speech  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  Senators.  It  will  be  must 
reading  for  Americans  concerned  with 


harnessing  an  Imiwrtant  International 
vehicle  of  imderstanding — sports.  I 
therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Reich's  comments  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Sports — Gatewat  to  Interna  tionai. 
Unoerstandinc 

We  all  have  two  Important  interests  In 
common — sports,  and  furthering  interna- 
tional understanding.  You  represent  thirty- 
seven  different  sports  played  in  all  nations 
of  the  world  by  many  millions  of  people. 
You  personify  mankind's  continuing  com- 
mitment to  sports.  Throughout  history — 
from  the  Egyptians  to  the  Romans  to  the 
Greeks  to  the  Celts  to  present  day — sports 
have  ennobled  man's  existence.  But  not  until 
the  modern  Oljrmpic  era  began  in  1896  have 
sports,  as  one  kind  of  cross-cultural,  trans- 
national Interaction  and  communication, 
become  a  significant  force  for  International 
understanding. 

I  shall  discuss  the  rationale  for  this  in- 
formal communication  (I  call  it  people-to- 
people  diplomacy);  the  interest  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State  in  the  activity;  and 
our  work,  in  cooperation  with  the  private  sec- 
tor, in  furthering  international  understand- 
ing through  sports.  In  my  closing,  I  shall 
acquaint  you  with  twelve  suggestions  I  offer 
to  U.S.  sports  groups,  when  they  request 
them,  for  contributing  toward  this  goal. 

PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLK  DIPLOMACT 

Technological  advances  have  made  nuclear 
wEir  a  threat  to  mankind's  existence.  For- 
tunately, new  initiatives  and  agreements  in 
the  disarmament  field  offer  hope  that  the 
deadly  cycle  of  weapons  build-up  may  be 
broken.  Prospects  for  increased  government- 
to-government  cooperation  look  better  today 
than  at  any  time  since  World  War  II.  The 
great  powers  are  focusing  on  areas  of  com- 
mon concern  and  not  only  on  their  differ- 
ences. The  results  appe:j  promising. 

While  technology  has  made  nuclear  an- 
nihilation possible,  it  also  has  sparked  a 
revolution  In  communication  and  transpor- 
tation whlcl\  brings  increasing  numbers  of 
people  in  all  walks  of  life  into  direct,  open, 
and  immediate  contact.  International  di- 
plomacy, traditionally  the  task  of  men  behind 
closed  doors,  has  gone  public.  Many  foreign 
offices  no  longer  confine  themselves  to  speak- 
ing with  other  foreign  offices  for  peoples; 
they  help  and  encourage  peoples  to  speak  for 
themselves  across  national  boundaries.  Peo- 
ple-to-people communication  has  become  a 
dominant  force  in  International  relations 
throughout  the  world. 

The  geometric  Increase  in  citizen  involve- 
ment in  world  affairs  has  special  significance 
for  the  diplomat.  It  Is  a  fundamental,  ir- 
reversible, and  irresistible  Infiuence  for  peace. 
Nations  are  less  likely  to  deal  with  their 
differences  in  absolute  terms  when  their  cit- 
izens communicate  and  cooperate  with  each 
other  freely  and  frequently. 

When  people-to-people  bonds  and  conunu- 
nlcatlons  networks  are  more  fully  developed, 
there  will  be  a  greater  readiness  to  commu- 
nicate, to  seek  accommodation,  and  to  ne- 
gotiate. The  likelihood  of  international  con- 
frontation will  diminish,  and  prospects  for 
peaceful  solutions  will  be  enhanced.  This 
rationale  governs  the  Interest  of  the  State 
Department  in  the  furtherance  of  meaning- 
ful people-to-people  Interchange. 

In  the  past  few  years,  social  scientists  have 
increasingly  studied  the  relevance  of  Informal 
nongovernmental  communications  activities 
to  matters  of  war  and  neace.  Research,  schol- 
ars such  as  Dr.  Herbert  Kelman  at  Harvard 
University  are  developing  a  more  scientific 
base  for  these  transnational  cross-cultural 
communications  activities.  Their  research 
suggests  that  the  existence  of  Informal  com- 
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municatlons  tends  to  reduce  the  level  of  ten- 
don when  conflicts  of  Interest  occur.  They 
contribute  to  a  clinuite  of  opinion  in  which 
conaicts  may  be  negotiated  more  eCectlvely. 
Second,  their  research  Indicates  that  In- 
formal relationships  create  a  greater  open- 
ness In  Individual  attitudes  toward  other 
nations,  peoples,  and  cultures.  These  predis- 
positions also  load  to  greater  readiness  to 
communicate  and  to  resolve  differences 
peaceably.  Third,  social  scientists  tell  us  that 
iaternatlonal  cooperation  and  exchange  con- 
tribute to  world-mlndedness  and  to  an  inter- 
nationalist cr  global  perspective  on  what 
otherwise  might  be  viewed  either  as  purely 
national  or  essentially  alien  problems. 
Finally,  international  people-to-people  rela- 
tionships help  develop  enduring  networks  of 
communication  which  cut  across  boundaries 
and  reduce  the  likellhocd  cf  polarization 
along  political  or  nationalist  lines. 

ROLE  OF  6TATK  UEPAaTMENT   IN   nJTEBNATIONAL 
EXCHANGE 

When  you  think  of  the  State  Department's 
conduct  of  our  international  affairs,  people- 
to-people  diplomacy  and  excbange-of- 
pcrsons  program  may  not  come  immediately 
to  mind.  It  is,  nonetheless,  a  significant  De- 
partment activity  carried  out  with  126  na- 
tions of  the  world.  The  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Affairs  works  constantly 
to  improve  the  climate  for  diplomacy  and 
International  cooperation. 

To  fulfill  the  alms  of  the  Mutual  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961, 
Department-sponsored  programs  are  designed 
to  strengthen  patterns  of  cross-cultural  com- 
munication in  ways  which  will  favorably  in- 
fluence the  environment  within  which  U.S. 
foreign  policy  is  carried  out  and  help  build 
the  intellectual  and  human  foundations  of 
the  structure  of  peace. 

More  specifically,  these  programs  aim  to 
increase  mutual  understanding  and  cooper- 
ation between  the  American  and  other  peo- 
ples by  enlarging  the  circle  of  those  able  to 
serve  as  Influenltal  Interpreters  between  thia 
and  other  nations,  by  strengthening  the  In- 
stitutions through  which  people  abroad  are 
Informed  about  the  United  States,  and  by 
Improving  channels  for  the  exchange  of  ideas 
and  Information. 

The  exciting,  challenging  Job  of  the  Bureau 
of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  is  to  use 
Ita  resources  to  reinforce  the  work  of  Amer- 
ican individual.'-  and  organizations  who  want 
to  help  construct  the  foundation  of  better 
relationships  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  also  coordinates,  as  necessary,  the  ac- 
tivities of  other  government  agencies  with 
international  exchange  programs  in  such 
fields  as  health,  education,  social  welfare, 
transportation,  agriculture,  military  train- 
ing, and  urban  planning. 

Having  come  to  the  State  Department 
from  private  business.  I  have  gained  great 
appreciation  for  what  is  being  done  at  an 
Investment  of  $45  million  annually.  There 
are  several  major  elements  In  the  Depart- 
ment's exchange  program : 

Annually,  some  5.000  professors.  lecturers, 
and  scholars  are  exchanged  to  and  from  the 
United  States.  The  International  visitor  pro- 
gram brings  to  this  country  about  1^00  for- 
eign leaders  and  potential  leaders  annually 
for  short  urtentatlon  tours.  Each  year  we  send 
abroad  several  leading  performing  arts 
groups  and  athletic  stars  For  example.  In  the 
past  two  years,  Duke  Ellington  toured  the 
Soviet  Union:  several  Jazz  groups  performed 
in  Eastern  Europe;  and  Kareem  Jabbar  and 
Oscar  Robertson  of  the  Milwaukee  Bucks 
visited  Africa.  (The  visit  of  the  U.S.  table- 
tennis  team  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
waa,  of  course,  totally  a  private  effort.)  We 
also  lend  some  ISO  U.S.  lecturers  abroad  an- 
nually for  short  lecture  tours. 

These  programs  depend  on  the  oooperatk>n 
of  thousand*  of  private  Lndlvlduala  and  or- 
ganiaationa  whose  response  has  been  out- 


standing. The  Department  works  closely  with 
a  number  of  organizations  that  assist  tn  car- 
rying out  these  activities. 

The  National  Council  for  Community  Serv- 
ices to  International  Visitors  (COSERV)  is  a 
network  of  80  voluntary  organizations  In  the 
United  States,  which  enlists  some  100,000 
Americans  to  provide  hospitality  and  orien- 
tation for  international  visitors. 

The  National  Association  for  Foreign 
Student  Affairs,  counsels  many  of  the 
150,000  foreign  students  now  studying  In 
American  colleges  and  universities. 

The  Institute  of  International  Education 
and  several  private  programming  agencies 
help  carry  out  the  Fulbrlght  and  interna- 
tional visitor  programs. 

PRIVATELY  SPONSORED  EXCHANGES 

We  in  the  Department  of  State  are  aware 
our  programs  represent  only  a  portion  of  the 
total  private-public  participation  of  Amer- 
icans In  exchanges  aimed  at  furthering 
International  mutual  understanding.  Service 
organizations,  proXessioneLl  as30ciatlons  of 
doctors,  lawyers.  Journalists,  municipal 
administrators,  and  others  link  their  mem- 
bers with  counterparts  throughout  the  world. 

More  than  40  national  sports  organiza- 
tions carry  on  International  programs  in- 
volving their  athletes  in  competition,  demon- 
strations, and  coaching  clinics  here  and 
abroad.  Several  youth  organizations  conduct 
international  exchanges  with  nearly  5,000 
American  and  foreign  teenage  participants 
each  year. 

Numerous  foundations,  businesses,  and 
institutions  throughout  America  facilitate 
the  private  studies  of  many  of  the  nearly 
150.000  foreign  students  who  come  to  the 
United  States  annually  and  approximately 
half  that  number  of  Americans  who  study 
abroad  each  year.  Private  American  per- 
forming arts  groups  tour  other  countries; 
reciprocal  opportunities  are  offered  to  coun- 
terpart groups  from  abroad  . 

The  People-to-People  Federation  and  its 
committees  actively  promote  and  carry  out 
meaningful  exchanges;  430  American  cities 
are  linked  through  the  Sister  City  Pro- 
gram with  communities  in  63  countries  of 
the  world. 

What  may  not  be  quite  so  apparent  yet  Is 
the  quite  logical  social  and  political  fall-out 
of  these  countless  millions  of  contacts  be- 
tween people  and  organizations  of  various 
nations.  Such  contacts  become  ongoing 
human  and  Institutional  interactions.  In 
turn,  these  interactions  develop  into  the 
dynamic  and  largely  spontaneous  growth  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  linluges — 
between  towns  and  cities,  clubs  and  organi- 
zations, professional  societies,  universities 
and  cultural  institutions,  sports  enthusiasts 
and  boislnesses.  government  ministries,  labor 
unions,  and  individuals — all  over  the  world. 
These  linkages  in  turn  become  webs  of  more 
and  more  complex  relationships.  As  a  result 
physical,  psychological,  cultural,  and  eco- 
nomic Interdependence,  become  an  Indis- 
putable over-arching  reality. 

But  we  have  not  as  yet  arrived  at  the  mil- 
lennium. Swords  cannot  yet  be  beaten  Into 
plowshares.  For  the  foreseeable  future  there 
will  be  much  work  for  my  diplomatic  col- 
leagues in  their  customary  stocks-ln -trade  of 
crisis  management,  conflict  settlement  and 
trade  negotiation.  But  hopefully  construc- 
tive, cooperative  and  complementary  link- 
ages and  webs  will  become  commonplace  at 
every  level  of  society  and  between  every 
level — and  among  Institutions  public  and 
private  as  well  as  within  each  such  aector.  At 
that  point  there  should  be  less  of  the  tradi- 
tional poliiicaX  and  more  of  the  new  func- 
tional emphasis  in  our  foreign  offices. 

A«  the  recent  annual  Foreign  Policy  Re- 
port e#  the  President  stated.  "These  trends 
are  not  a  panacea  but  they  are  contributing 
to  the  climate  of  iaternatlonal  understaxul- 
ing  in  which  goreriiinent';  can  pursue  the  aA- 


justment  of  official  relationships.  They  also 
afford  the  individual  citizen  meaningful  ways 
to  help  build  the  structure  of  peace  which 
l3  America's  goal." 

SFOBTS    rCKTHSa     DrrSaNATIONAI.    UMBEH- 
STANOING 

So  much  for  Informal,  International  cotn- 
muiiicatlon  in  general;  what  about  oports,  iu 
particular?  In  this  decade  we  have  witr.essecl 
some  of  the  most  significant  international 
sports  events  in  history;  some  have  made 
history.  I  should  like  to  comment  on  the  way.i 
In  which  sports,  as  a  universal  language,  can 
further  International  understanding.  (I 
recognize  of  course  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tribution of  sports  varies  greatly  depending 
on  the  countries  Involved,  their  relation- 
ships, and  the  particular  sport.) 

Sports  open  doers  to  sccietles  and  Indi- 
viduals and  pave  the  way  for  expanded  con- 
tact— cultural,  economic,  and  political.  Ihe 
recent  table-tennis  exchanges  with  the  peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  are  an  outstanding 
example  in  which  U.S.  athletes  have  been 
Involved. 

Sports  provide  an  example  of  friendly  com- 
petition and  give-and-take  two-way  Inter- 
change which  hopefully  characterizes  and 
dignifies  other  types  of  relationships  between 
nations  in  this  era  of  growing  interdepend- 
ence. 

Sports  convey  on  a  person-to-person  basis 
and  through  the  media  to  the  broader  public 
a  commonness  of  i.iterests  shared  with  other 
peoples  across  political  boundaries.  This 
awareness  and  emphasis  can  carry  over  to 
and  Influence  other  kinds  of  international 
relations. 

Sports  enhance  understanding  of  another 
nation's  values  and  culture,  so  iinpcrtant 
but  often  absent  In  many  forms  of  interna- 
tional commvmlcatlon.  These  qualities  in- 
clude determination  and  self-sacrlQce,  In- 
dividual effort  as  well  as  teamwork,  whole- 
someness,  empathy,  good  sportsmanship,  and 
a  sense  of  fair  play.  Sports  thus  help  to  Im- 
prove perceptions  of  other  peoples  and  to 
close  the  gap  between  myth  and  reality. 

Organizing  and  administering  interna- 
tional sports  are  the  basis  for  ongoing,  seri- 
ous communication  and  cooperation  across 
ideological  and  political  barriers.  This  Is  dem- 
onstrated here.  In  this  work,  sports  associa- 
tions, as  nongovernmental  groups,  are  sym- 
bols of  the  freedom  of  peoples  to  organize 
themselves,  to  travel  and  communicate  across 
national  boundaries,  and  to  work  together 
to  carry  forward  freely  their  own  Interests. 
They  further  the  ideals  of  freedom. 

■your  respective  sports  associations  help 
develop  leadership  which  Is  needed  especially 
by  the  developing  nations  as  they  struggle 
to  reduce  the  gap  between  the  have  and  have- 
not  peoples  of  the  world. 

I  could  Illustrate  each  of  these  values  of 
International  sports  with  many  examples, 
as  I  am  sure  you  could.  We  could  cite  cases 
in  which  negative  results  were  realized.  But 
on  balance,  the  many  thousands  of  ongoing 
Interactions  In  sports  annually  are  a  tre- 
mendous force  for  good  in  the  world.  For  all 
these  reasons,  the  U.S.  State  Department  has 
a  serious  commitment  to  International 
sports. 

THE  ROLE  OF  IT.S.  DEPAftTMEMT  OF  STATE    . 
m    SPORTS 

Since  sports  In  the  United  States  ts  a  oon- 
govemmental  activity,  the  State  Depart- 
ment's role  reflects  this  basic  concept  in  in- 
ternational sports.  Our  interest  is  tn  further- 
ing International  mutual  understanding  and 
communication  through  sports.  As  part  of 
the  official  U.S.  culttnral  relations  program, 
our  sports  office  In  the  Department  carries 
out,  in  cooperation  with  the  cultural  officers 
In  our  embassies,  a  small ,  but  excellent,  and 
we  hope  catalytic,  program.  It  Includes  send- 
ing overseas  each  year  10-30  coaekee  en  re- 
q\iest  of  other  nations. 

We  also  send  a  small  number  ot  eutatand- 
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tag  athletes  abroad  to  conduct  demonstra- 
tions and  clinics.  We  are  planning  to  send 
abroad  on  request  a  few  carefully  selected 
groups  of  coaches  and  athletes  to  teach  the 
organization  and  administration  of  sports. 
We  bring  several  sports  administrators  annu- 
ally to  the  VS.  for  orientation  totirs  as  rec- 
ommended by  our  embassies.  We  occasion- 
ally arrange  to  "pick  up"  a  US  group  par- 
ticipating in  a  sports  event  abroad  and  send 
them  on  a  goodwill  tour  Into  additional 
countries.  Last  month,  for  example,  the  Coca 
Cola  Company  sponsored  an  AAU  Interna- 
tional swimming  meet  in  London;  we  sent 
four  small  teams  of  U.S.  participants  after 
London  into  Eastern  Europe  and  North 
Africa. 

We  also  make  a  few  small  seed  money 
grants  each  year  to  help  selected  organiza- 
tions raise  private  funds  to  carry  out  their 
programs  more  effectively.  Reflecting  our  In- 
terest tn  two-way  Interchange,  we  recently 
assisted  the  Partners  of  the  Americas  to 
send  a  group  of  basketball  coaches  to  Latin 
America  and  bring  soccer  coaches  to  the 
United  States. 

In  addition  to  these  programs,  we  facilitate 
private  efforts,  when  possible,  by  providing 
brisHngs  in  the  United  States  or  abroad,  by 
offering  suggestions  for  cooperative  pro- 
gramming, by  asslsttag  with  communica- 
tions, or  by  furnishing  guidance  on  inter- 
national affairs  Our  Consulate  General  in 
Munich  provided  considerable  planning  as- 
sistance to  the  VS.  Olympic  Committee  over 
a  period  of  months  In  response  to  their 
request. 

There  are  thousands  of  privately-sponsored 
International  sports  activities  annually  In- 
volving trips  to  and  from  the  United  States 
of  athletes,  coaches,  and  administrators.  It 
Is  in  our  national  interest — in  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers' int:rest — to  help  ensure  that  these 
activities  do  in  fact  contribute,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  to  better  international 
mutual  understanding.  We  assist  while  at 
the  some  time  sacking  to  preserve  and  en- 
courage the  private  sector  Initiative,  vigor, 
and  dynamism  which  are  America's  strength. 
Therefore,  our  facultative  role  In  helping 
U.S.  sports  organizations  carry  on  their  own 
intsmationai  programs  effectively  is  our  most 
important  one  As  the  focal  point  for  all  these 
activities,  our  sports  office  has  a  big  Job  to 
do. 

I  frequently  have  been  asked  by  leaders  of 
private  US.  sports  organizations  what  more 
th3y  might  do,  beyond  what  they  already  are 
doing,  to  further  international  understand- 
inj.  You  might  be  interested  in  12  sug- 
gestions I  o.Ter  to  them  for  their  considera- 
tion and  action: 

1.  Help  strengthen  the  Olympic  movement, 
including  the  Olympic  development  program. 

2.  Strengthen  the  ties  which  bind  us  with 
other  peoples  by  actively  participating  in  In- 
ternational sports  associations. 

3.  Increase  exchanges  both  to  and  from 
the  United  States  of  leaders  In  sports. 

4.  Increase  the  exchange  of  sports  films. 
Journals,  and  other  printed  materials. 

5.  Develop  cooperative  programming  with 
other  private  organizations  such  as  People- 
to-People  .Sports  Committee,  Partners  of  the 
Americas,  Operation  Cross-Roads  Africa. 
Sister  Cities  International,  youth,  and  com- 
munity service  organizations. 

6.  Seek  greater  public  visibility  through 
the  madia  to  expose  the  maximum  niunber 
of  people  here  and  abroad  to  the  taterna- 
tlonal  goodwill  generated. 

7.  Help  ln.sure  U.S.  participants  In  inter- 
national sports  interchange  gain  advance 
understanding  of  Important  cultural  differ- 
ences and  political  realities. 

8.  Seek  facultative  and  financial  assistance 
of  U.S.  companies  operating  Internationally, 
since  they  have  an  Interest  In  carrying  out 
public  service  activities  abroad  as  they  do  In 
the  United  States. 

9.  Develop    and   carry   out   international 


sports  events  In  support  of  disaster  relief, 
which  also  serves  to  dramatize  the  humanity 
of  sports. 

10.  Encourage  and  publicize  the  participa- 
tion of  international  federation  representa- 
tives at  q>orts  events  to  dramatize  the  uni- 
versality of  sports  and  its  contribution  to 
international  understanding. 

11.  Assist  other  nations  as  requested  In 
bulldtag  their  counterpart  sports  organiza- 
tions to  ensure  ongoing  interchange. 

12.  Provide  home  hospitality,  in  coopera- 
tion with  community  organizations,  for  in- 
ternational sports  visitors  to  the  United 
States. 

While  we  carry  out  a  few  programs  and 
facilitate  many  more,  our  most  important 
consideration,  as  a  government,  lies  not  in 
winning  but  rather  in  increasing  understand- 
ing as  a  basis  for  cooperation.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  State, 
one  of  the  most  Important  sports  exchanges 
In  recent  years  was  the  visit  of  the  table- 
tennis  team  to  the  People's  RepubUc  of 
China.  It  didn't  matter  who  won;  it  did 
matter  that  It  opened  the  way  for  greatly 
Increased  two-way  communication.  In  many 
le3s  spectacular  Instances  sports  Interchange, 
whether  we  have  won  or  lost  has  contributed 
greatly  over  the  years  to  our  common  objec- 
tive of  furthering  international  mutual  un- 
derstanding. 

It  is  an  honor  to  welcome  officially  to  the 
United  States  this  group  of  distinguished 
sports  leaders  from  around  the  world  for  your 
first  conference  In  our  country.  Together  with 
you.  I  am  grateful  to  the  General  Asrembly 
of  International  Sports  Federations,  the  In- 
ternational Softball  Federation,  the  Amateur 
Softball  Association  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  dedicated  citizens  of  Oklahoma  City  for 
making  possible  this  important  meeting. 

Thank  you  for  your  continuing  efforts  to 
further  the  Ideals  of  sports  worldwide  and  in 
the  process  for  helping  to  build  the  human 
foundations  for  the  structure  of  peace. 


CONCLUSION  OF  iJORNINQ 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


LAND  USE  POLICY   AND  PLANNING 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Ch3ir  l.^ys  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business,  which  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  268)  to  establish  a  nstional  land 
use  policy,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  grants  to  assist  the  States 
to  d?velop  and  jnplement  Stat:  land  use  pro- 
gr.ims,  to  coordinate  Federal  programs  and 
policies  which  have  a  land  'ise  Impact,  to 
coM'dlnate  planning  and  managem3nt  of 
Federal  lands  and  planning  and  management 
of  adjacent  non-Federal  lands,  and  to  es- 
tablish an  Office  of  Land  Use  Policy  Admin- 
istration In  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

rOOO,  FARM,  AN3  FOREIGN  POUCT 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress is  currently  considering  three  of  our 
most  important  pieces  of  legislation. 

I  refer  to  the  farm  bill,  foreign  policy 
legislation,  and  the  land-use  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

These  bills  are  now  so  hopelessly  in- 
terwoven that  it  is  virtually  impossible 
to  consider  one  of   them  intelligently 


without  giving  attention  to  the  others. 

Most  persons  in  public  life  are  aware 
that,  to  a  considerable  extent,  higher 
food  prices  in  the  United  States  today 
are  the  direct  result  of  greatly  increased 
foreign  demand. 

This  does  not  look  to  be  a  temporary 
situation;  quite  the  contrary. 

We  may  have  to  get  used  to  both  China 
and  Russia  and  other  countries  making 
massive  purchases  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains  in  the  U.S.  market  while  expecting 
to  pay  for  these  purchases  with  products 
necessary  for  implementing  our  own 
growing  demand  for  energy  and  other 
commodities  and  goods  for  which  we  have 
a  continuing  domestic  need. 

To  meet  this  new  and  growing  chal- 
lenge, we  now  have  to  devise  a  whole  new 
justification  for  farm  legislation. 

We  now  have  to  formulate  our  rela- 
tions with  other  countries  on  a  basis 
thit  never  existed  before. 

And,  we  now  have  to  develop  strong 
land-use  policies  involving  State  axid 
Federal  cooperation  if  we  are  to  solidify 
our  leadership  among  nations  and  main- 
tain a  strong  economy  here  at  home. 

In  my  opinion,  we  are  facing  an  ex- 
panded and  desirable  prospect  for  Amer- 
ican agriculture. 

I  will  not  try  to  suggest  In  detail  a 
new  mechanism  reconciling  the  compet- 
ing and  conflicting  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  objectives  which  farm  legislation 
must  serve  at  this  time. 

That  will  take  time,  imderstanding, 
and  patience. 

I  do  want  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  this  blend  of  objectives  and 
leave  in  the  Record  some  rather  big 
questions  that  Congress  is  going  to  have 
to  wrestle  with. 

The  modern  family  farm  bears  little 
resemblance  to  the  farm  of  a  generation 
ago. 

More  often  than  not  it  is  still  a  fam- 
ily operation,  but  the  family  farmers  are 
more  like  business  executives  today. 

They  talk  knowingly  about  acreage 
allotments,  CCC  and  FTIA  loans,  target 
prices,  and  grain  futures,  subjects  that 
are  a  deep  mystery  to  most  city  folk. 

In  fact,  some  people  seem  to  think  that 
a  new-fangled  "farm  slicker  "  has  taken 
over  from  the  old  "city  slicker  "  and  is 
responsible  for  pumping  up  food  prices 
in  an  unconscionable  way. 

Tlie  fact  is.  however,  that  few  fanners 
in  the  United  States  are  making  exorbi- 
tant profits  off  the  higher  food  prices 
of  toda.'. 

And,  all  up  and  down  the  line,  the 
profit  margins  of  food  producers,  food 
processors,  and  retailers  are  well  below 
the  profit  margins  of  industrial  enter- 
prises. 

It  is  true  that,  over  the  years,  the  in- 
comes of  the  1  million  cr  so  commercial 
farms  that  produce  nearly  90  percent 
of  our  brisic  foodstuffs  have  more  nearly 
caught  up  with  the  incomes  of  other 
kinds  of  producers. 

But.  the  modern  farmer  today  is 
squeezed  by  skyrocketing  costs  for  his 
livestock  feed,  his  farm  equipment,  and 
his  family  living  costs. 

More  than  half  the  farmers  in  the 
United  States  still  earn  incomes  far  be- 
low the  national  average. 
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That  Is  partly  because  they  provide 
only  about  10  percent  of  what  is  sold  on 
the  market. 

What  is  new  is  that  more  people  than 
ever  before  in  history  are  now  depend- 
ent on  the  production  of  the  American 
farmer  and  the  American  food  handling 
and  processing  industries. 

For  one  tiling,  mora  Americans  want 
to  eat  more  meat  than  ever  before,  and 
in  an  ever  greater  variety  of  cuts  and 
preparations  to  save  time  and  effort. 

Americans  are  paying  more  for  food 
because,  for  justifiable  reasons,  they 
want  to  spend  less  time  and  effort  pre- 
paring food. 

Meanwhile  in  Europe  and  Japsui,  and 
in  a  growing  number  of  other  countries, 
more  millions  each  year  are  insisting 
upon  eating  hatits  very  like  cur  own. 

These  millions  can  afford  to,  because 
both  in  America  and  abroad  they  are 
earning  more  in  the  multitude  of  grow- 
ing industries. 

Russian  grain  purchases  a  year  ago 
came  on  top  of  this  growing  trend  in 
Europe.  Japan,  and  North  America  to- 
ward a  different  kind  or,  a  richer,  square 
meal. 

The  prospect  is  that  China  will  come 
forward  next  with  increasing  demands 
for  more  American  wheat,  cotton,  and 
other  commodities. 

Finally,  of  course,  there  are  the  na- 
tions of  Asia  and  Africa  with  chronic 
food  deficits  who  look  to  the  United 
States  for  a  margin  of  supply  and  of 
help. 

So.  do  not  look  under  the  bed  for  con- 
spirators to  explain  why  food  prices  have 
shot  up.  especially  meat  prices. 

It  is  just  that  the  demand  has  in- 
creased of  late  much  faster  than  the 
supply. 

Never  before  in  history,  not  even  in 
World  War  n,  have  so  many  milliDns 
been  dependent  on  the  American  farm- 
ers. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  since 
World  War  n,  the  American  farmer  Is 
being  encouraged  to  go  all  out  to  pro- 
duce his  best. 

Despite  the  refusal  of  the  weather  to 
bend  to  the  dictates  of  either  the  Agri- 
culture Department  or  the  Congress,  the 
prospects  are  good  for  a  1973  record  har- 
vest of  both  wheat  and  soybeans. 

We  are  not  in  a  food  crisis,  but  we  are 
In  a  brand  new  situation. 

The  old  justifications  for  farm  legis- 
lation may  be  laid  aside,  but  nothing 
of  comparable  substance  has  yet  taken 
their  place. 

Between  1933.  wheT»  Congress  passed 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  and  the 
mid-1960's.  the  objective  of  farm  legis- 
lation was  to  increase  the  farmer's  in- 
come relative  to  his  counterparts  in  the 
toxv-ns  and  cities. 

No  social  legislation  ever  passed  by  the 
Congress  had  a  more  profound  effect. 

While  it  was  on  the  book'?,  mil)  ions 
of  farm  families  left  the  land  for  alter- 
native employment. 

But.  by  the  mid-i960's.  the  costs  of 
this  policy,  both  the  direct  budgetary 
costs  of  farm  subsidies  and  the  new  so- 
cial costs  resulting  from  mass  migration 
to  the  urban  commimities.  demanded 
change. 


Besides,  the  incomes  of  more  success- 
ful, commercial  farmers  no  longer  lagged 
behind  the  incomes  of  other  kinds  of 
producers  as  they  did  so  disastrously  in 
the  1930's. 

The  change  came  with  hardly  any 
fanfare. 

Congress  began  to  substitute  direct 
payments  and  acreage  retirement  for 
price  supports  on  many  major  farm 
products. 

The  result  was  to  reduce  the  influence 
of  Government  and  increase  the  influ- 
ence of  the  market  in  the  farmer's  life. 

It  is  not  an  absolute  shift,  tut  rather 
one  of  degree. 

Most  farmers  still  have  to  borrow 
money  at  planting  time. 

But,  it  used  to  be  that  much  of  the 
crop,  when  harvested,  was  placed  under 
Government  seal  in  storage  and  often 
left  there  for  some  years  because  it  paid 
the  farmer  better  than  paying  oflf  his 
loan. 

Now,  with  prices  much  higher,  it  pays 
the  farmer  to  pay  off  his  loan  in  cash  and 
sell  his  crops  on  the  market. 

The  system  has  not  changed  much  in 
this  regard;  the  farmers  are  just  react- 
ing to  price  changes  like  other  people  do. 
I  mention  these  elementary  technical 
points  because  some  may  have  the  im- 
pression that  the  farmer  is  now  solely 
dependent  on  market  competition. 
He  is  not  and  should  not  be. 
What  is  different  is  that  acreage  lim- 
itations are  now  being  liberalized  or  elim- 
inated   and    price    supports    rendered 
academic  for  many  important  crops  be- 
cause of  the  booming  demand  in  the 
market. 

The  Government,  instead  of  paying  the 
farmer  not  to  produce  or  telling  him  how 
much  of  what  crop  he  ought  to  produce, 
is  now  signaling  fu'l-sreed  ahead  in  the 
production  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  par- 
ticularly. 

The  dimensions  of  this  new  ballgame, 
brought  about  in  such  large  measure  by 
increasing  foreign  demand,  were  not 
realized  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
or  in  the  Congress  even  as  recently  as  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  before  the  Russians 
moved  into  the  grain  market  in  a  massive 
way. 

There  is  no  lack  of  Monday-morning 
quarterbaclts  now  demanding  an  ac- 
counting for  this  ignorance. 

An  accounting,  perhaps,  there  should 
be,  but  I,  for  one,  am  not  looking  for 
devils  or  conspirators. 

I  appreciate  the  increase  in  world 
trade  as  an  indication  of  better  living 
conditions  for  all  people  and  living  prices 
for  our  farm  producers. 

That  the  Russian  demand  was  under- 
estimated was  almost  inevitable. 

Countries  like  Russia  hardly  welcome 
foreigners  anxious  to  improve  local  crop 
forecasts. 

Yet,  that  is  just  the  problem  that  the 
Agriculture  Department  faces  in  trying 
to  estimate  Russian  demand. 

Secretary  Brezhnev  himself  may  say 
that  Rusjia  will  be  a  "long-term  buyer 
on  the  world  grain  market." 

But  what  this  means  in  terms  of  tons 
of  wheat  and  tons  of  soybeans  each  year 
is  a  most  complex  technical  and  political 
puzzle. 


We  may  be  doing  business  with  the 
Russians  and  that  is  good. 

But  we  can  still  be  a  long  way  from 
talking  the  same  language. 

Their  state  trading  practices  are  much 
at  variance  with  our  ideas  of  economic 
eflSciency. 

If  we  were  to  adopt  similar  practices  in 
selling  wheat  and  feed  grains  to  Russia, 
other  coimtries  would  very  likely  adopt 
similar  tactics  themselves,  and  perhaps 
not  just  for  the  grain  trade. 

We  have  economic  a^id  political  prin- 
ciples to  defend,  just  as  the  Russians  do. 
It  is  not  in  our  interest  or  in  keeping 
with  our  form  of  government  to  promote 
ths  growth  of  state  trading  monopolies 
in  the  world. 

Finding  ways  of  doing  business  with 
these  monopolies  may  involve  a  long  and 
difficult  search. 

We  will  need  a  combination  of  the  best 
of  diplomatic  skills  and  the  best  of  tech- 
nical skills. 

There  is  another  reason  why  those  of 
us  who  have  worked  on  farm  policy  for 
many  years  underestimate  the  new, 
worldwide  dependence  on  the  U.S. 
farmer. 

For  the  past  40  years  we  were  nur- 
tured first  on  the  need  to  improve  farm 
incomes  and  next  on  the  need  to  prevent 
dis'^strous  surpluses. 

We  used  to  worry  about  the  problems 
of  too  much  Eurplv,  not  about  the  prob- 
lems of  too  much  demand. 

I  offer  this  as  a  reason,  not  Just  an 
excure. 

Sometimes  it  is  a  good  thing  that  it  is 
hard  to  teach  old  dcgs  new  tricks. 

Anybody  with  experience  in  farm  pol- 
icy deliberations  knows  how  dangerous 
it  is  to  make  abrupt  changes  on  the  basis 
of  1  year's  harvest  or  1  year's  extraordi- 
nary demand. 

The  long-range  danger  In  the  world 
market  for  basic  foodstuffs  is  still  the 
danger  of  wild  price  fluctuations,  lead- 
ing to  wild  cycles  of  shortage  and  sur- 
pluses. 

This  may  not  be  so  in  another  genera- 
tion if  porulatlon  trends  Pgnin  rush 
ahrad  of  increases  in  farm  productivity. 
But  neither  the  Congress  nor  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  can  afford  to 
base  their  recommendations  en  academic 
speculation. 

I  do  not  blame  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture for  having  reacted  slowly  last 
year  to  the  vast  increase  in  commercial 
demand  from  overseas. 

We  can  only  blame  them  if  they  now 
fail  to  help  fashion  with  the  Congress 
a  new  policy  for  the  very  new  situation 
we  face. 

The  new  policy  must  reconcile  a  major 
foreign  policy  objective  with  a  major 
dome-tic  objective,  anc  the  two  may 
sometimes  be  in  conflict. 

The  foreign  policy  objective  is  easily 
stated. 

How  can  the  United  States  convince 
the  world  that  it  will  remain  the  world's 
mos*.  reliable  supplier  of  basic  foodstuffs? 
There  are  so  many  reasons  why  such 
a  posture  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  in  the  world  and 
well-being  here  at  home  that  it  is  hard 
to  know  where  to  start. 
First.  With  the  new  and  unprecedented 
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dependence  on  the  American  farmer  has 
come  a  new  and  unprecedented  U.S.  de- 
pendence on  foreign  sources  of  energy. 

Can  we  hope  to  pay  for  the  latter  if 
we  cannot  sell  more  basic  foodstuffs 
abroad? 

Is  there  any  real  alternative? 

Second.  Are  we  to  say  to  Japan,  so 
thoroughly  dependent  on  imported  food- 
stuffs, that  we  just  do  not  know  if  there 
will  be  any  room  in  our  market  for  Japa- 
nese buyers  in  the  near  future? 

Are  not  questions  of  national  security 
involved  here? 

Third.  Are  we  to  say  to  the  Russians 
and  Chinese,  to  whose  leaders  farm  pol- 
icy is  a  matter  of  political  life  and  death, 
that  we  just  do  not  have  any  foodstuffs 
to  sell  for  a  while? 

Or  should  we  keep  our  options  open? 

Fourth.  We  have  been  trying  desper- 
ately to  persuade  our  Western  European 
friends  to  rationalize  their  cockeyed 
farm  policy  so  as  to  discriminate  less 
against  our  farm  exports  and  relieve 
their  consumers  and  taxpayers  of  a  huge 
burden  of  price  supports. 

Are  we  now  to  say,  "Don't  bother.  We 
need  the  food  at  home"? 

The  foreign  policy  aspects  of  farm 
policy  are  very  clear. 

Somehow,  some  way,  we  must  fashion 
a  policy  that  convinces  the  world  that 
we  Intend  to  remain  the  most  reliable 
supplier  of  foodstuffs  on  the  world  mar- 
ket. 

It  is  not  that  we  have  to  accept  each 
and  every  order  from  overseas — not  by 
a  wide  margin. 

The  key  word  is  "reliable." 

We  must  remain  the  best  supplier  on 
the  world  market. 

The  domestic  problem  is  equally  easy 
to  state. 

Are  we  to  permit  foreign  demand  to 
push  up  the  price  of  food  here  at  home 
to  the  point  where  the  family  food  budg- 
et becomes  the  symbol  of  uncontrolled 
inflation? 

The  dollar  devaluation,  plus  the  run 
against  the  dollar  in  the  world  gold 
markets,  has  greatly  increased  foreign 
speculative  demand  for  U.S.  wheat  and 
feed  grains. 

There  is  no  mystery  to  it. 

A  speculator  in  Europe  or  Japan  to- 
day would  much  rather  have  a  ton  of 
soybeans,  delivered  in  6  months,  than 
a  few  hundred  dollars  perhaps  losing 
value  in  a  bank  or  stock  account. 

He  knows  there  is  going  to  be  a  healthy 
demand  for  soybeans  for  some  time,  even 
though  the  price  has  tripled  in  recent 
months. 

As  to  the  demand  for  dollars,  he  is 
much  less  certain. 

This  kind  .of  speculation  is.  by  its 
nature,  a  short-term  problem. 

The  long-term  problem  of  the  place  of 
food  costs  in  the  budget  of  the  Ameri- 
can family  is  much  more  complex. 

For  the  past  generation  the  percentage 
of  a  family's  Income  necessary  for  the 
purchase  of  food  has  been  declining. 

Twenty  years  ago.  in  1952.  the  food  bill 
of  the  average  American  family  took  23 
percent  of  the  family's  after  tax,  disposa- 
ble income. 

In  1972,  last  year,  it  took  only  15.7 
percent. 


It  Is  possible,  but  by  no  means  siire, 
that  there  will  be  a  slight  temporary 
reversal  to  this  trend  this  year,  but  still 
the  share  a  family  spends  for  food  will 
be  far  less  than  in  any  other  big  country 
in  the  world,  save  Canada. 

If  the  average  American  family  today 
has  two  cars,  two  TV  sets,  and  a  vast 
variety  of  appliances,  and  if  that  average 
family  travels  more  than  ever  before, 
just  reserve  a  word  of  thanks  for  the 
American  farmer. 

His  efiftciency  has  made  it  possible  for 
the  average  American  family  to  eat  very 
well  while  spending  a  smaller  share  of  its 
steadily  rising  income  on  food. 

We  are  now  working  on  a  new  agree- 
ment between  the  American  farmer  and 
the  American  people  and  their  Govern- 
ment to  replace  an  old  agreement  that 
served  us  and  the  world  very  well  for  so 
many  years. 

Under  the  old  agreement  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  promised  to  provide  ample 
food  at  steadily  reduced  relative  prices. 

In  turn,  he  was  promised  a  higher  rela- 
tive income  for  fulfilling  his  promise,  and 
those  who  were  able  to  do  so,  did  earn 
much  higher  incomes. 

Under  any  new  agreement  what  we 
want  is  reliability. 

We  want  to  be  able  to  count  on  the 
farmer  and  his  ingenuity  to  produce 
enough  to  keep  food  prices  in  line  with 
other  prices  at  home  and  to  make  avail- 
able adequate  supplies  to  meet  our  for- 
eign policy  objectives. 

In  return  for  keeping  that  promise,  the 
Government  must  continue  to  safeguard 
farmers*  incomes. 

How  in  the  future  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  decide  to  safeguard 
farmers'  incomes  against  the  promise  of 
steadily  increasing  production — and  I 
emphasize  steadily — will  determine  how 
well  we  reconcile  the  competing  and  con- 
flicting foreign  and  domestic  demands  on 
our  farm  economy. 

The  present  farm  bill  promises  no 
more  than  a  temporary  short  term  an- 
swer to  this  problem  of  reconciliation. 

But  it  should  be  judged  this  way. 

Does  it,  at  least  for  now.  help  the 
United  States  to  remain  the  most  reliable 
supplier  of  farm  products  on  the  world 
market? 

Does  it  safeguard  farmers'  incomes 
without  adding  to  the  inflationary  forces 
now  rampant  in  the  economy? 

For  the  long  run.  I  would  like  to  put 
on  the  record  two  basic  questions  which 
should  be  addressed  if  this  year's  farm 
bill  is  to  evolve  into  a  really  new  farm 
policy. 

First,  whose  responsibility  is  it  to  carry 
food  reserves  now  that  the  U.S.  farm 
economy  is  operating  at  greatly  ex- 
panded land  use  capacity? 

Second,  has  the  time  come  for  land 
use  planners  and  conservationists  to  add 
farm  land — arable  land,  that  is — to  the 
hst  of  scarce  natural  resources  that 
should  be  protected  as  a  matter  of  policy 
in  the  United  States? 

The  answer  is  "yes." 

For  40  years,  off  and  on,  the  desir- 
ability of  establishing  food  reserves 
based  on  estimates  of  national  security 
and  on  world  minimum  needs  has  been 
debated  In  this  country. 


But.  so  long  as  price  supports  were  cre- 
ating surpluses  and  excess  capacity,  the 
debate  lacked  a  sense  of  urgency. 

The  time  has  come  now  to  be  serious 
about  this  question. 

When  I  talk  about  food  reserves.  I  do 
not  mean  just  grains  stored  for  a  long 
time  under  Federal  loans. 

I  mean  establishing  a  carryover  in 
basic  products  that  would  serve  to  guide 
and  strengthen  farm  policy. 

Establishing  a  minimum  carryover  Is 
a  very  difficult  technical  and  political 
problem,  for  it  would  quickly  fail  if  the 
carryover  were  used  simply  to  elevate  or 
depress  prices. 

On  the  contrary,  reserve  policy  should 
serve  to  stabilize  prices  and  insure  ade- 
quate production. 

The  Government  would  not  just  have 
to  make  loans  and  seal  stored  crops:  it 
would  have  to  call  loar.s  or  sell  grain 
from  time  to  time  under  a  workable  re- 
serve policy. 

How  is  this  to  be  done? 

Should  Congress  try  to  devise  a  broad 
authority  and  delegate  it  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture? 

Or  should  the  Congress  devise  a 
mechanism  to  giilde  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  thus  taking  a  major  re> 
sponsibility  itself? 

I  concede  that  this  is  a  difficult  choice. 

If  these  questions  are  not  difficult 
enough,  we  may  ask.  What  should  be 
the  responsibility  of  other  countries? 

The  United  States  cannot  maintain  a 
food  reserve  for  the  whole  world  by  itself. 

Yet.  determining  a  reserve  policy  for 
ourselves  would  be  somewhat  easier  if  it 
was  part  of  a  broad  agreement  reached 
with  other  coimtries  under  which  they 
would  do  their  share. 

The  Japanese,  for  instance,  should  be 
able  to  do  bettor  than  having  only  1 
week's  supply  of  feed  grains  on  hand,  as 
they  said  they  had  this  spring. 

Reaching  some  agreement  on  reserve 
poUcy  will  be  even  more  important  in 
the  forthcoming  trade  negotiations  than 
trying  to  reduce  physical  barriers  to 
farm  trade. 

As  for  adding  farm  land  to  the  list  of 
natural  resources  that  should  be  pro- 
tected, here  is  a  subject  that  might  actu- 
ally unite  the  farmers  and  the  city  peo- 
ple. 

If  my  colleagues  who  represent  cities 
and  urban  areas  are  worried  about  the 
urban  sprawl.  I  would  suggest  that  States 
might  curb  that  sprawl  somewhat  by 
discouraging  developers  from  leapfrog- 
ging over  each  other  onto  farmland,  fur- 
ther and  further  from  the  city  center. 

If,  as  it  appears,  we  must  conserve 
farmland  for  future  production,  more  of 
our  States  should  think  in  terms  of 
statewide  zoning  and  land  use  plans  with 
the  dual  objective  of  containing  urban 
sprawl  and  conserving  farmland. 

At  present,  only  the  States  of  Vermont 
and  Hawaii  have  beg\m  to  take  serious 
action. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  national  land  use 
plan,  I  believe  the  conservation  of  farm- 
land should  be  one  of  its  major  objec- 
tives. 

In  Vermont,  we  have  been  building 
over  the  years  a  structure  of  zoning  and 
land  use  planning. 
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The  primary  motive  originally  was  not 
so  much  to  conserve  farm  land  as  it  was 
to  keep  the  State  a  good  place  to  live. 

But,  the  objective  of  conserving  pro- 
ductive land  is  served  as  well. 

These  objectives  caimot  be  served  by 
individual  cities  and  countries  acting  on 
their  own. 

I  question  whether  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment only  as  a  last  resort  can  or 
should  get  into  the  business  of  invoking 
master  land  use  plans. 

But  States,  particularly  farm  States, 
can. 

Adding  the  conservation  of  farmland 
to  the  list  of  purposes  would  make  state- 
wide zoning  and  land  use  planning  more 
practical. 

The  time  has  come  to  take  these  sub- 
jects out  of  the  realm  of  academic  spec- 
ulation and  give  them  serious  political 
consideration. 

Time  is  of  the  essence  because  food, 
farm,  and  foreign  policy  have  become  a 
mi.xture  of  closely  related  objectives. 

Every  farm  program  from  now  on  will 
be  a  major  piece  of  foreign  policy  leg- 
islation, with  our  own  family  food  budget 
seriously  involved. 

Agricultural  production  Is  different 
from  factory  production. 

Farmers  cannot  close  their  doors 
whenever  demand  falls  off  or  prices  be- 
come disastrously  inadequate. 

But,  the  responsibility  of  the  American 
farmer  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  and 
domestic  requirements  is  great. 

Given  the  assurance  of  reasonable 
prices  and  being  rid  of  the  specter  of 
export  controls  and  increased  imports, 
American  agriculture  can,  and  will,  pro- 
duce enough  to  meet  growing  demands 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

This  caimot  be  achieved,  however,  im- 
less  this  Nation  takes  steps  promptly  to 
protect  and  conserve  the  land  necessary 
for  such  production. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Miss  Jackie 
Schafer  be  given  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  debate  on  the  bill  as  well  as  dur- 
ing voting  periods. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
discuss  some  very  serious  shortcomings 
of  S.  268,  the  national  land  use  policy 
bill.  First,  I  would  point  out  that  Sen- 
ators Hansen,  Bartlett,  and  I  have  par- 
ticipated in  and  followed  S.  268  through 
the  Interior  Committee  markup  sessions, 
and  have  a  great  deal  of  Interest  In  this 
legislation.  The  minority  members  of  the 
Interior  Committee  have  been  faithful 
and  diligent  in  seeing  to  It  that  a  requi- 
site quorum  in  order  to  do  business  was 
always  there,  and  we  actively  partici- 
pated in  the  discussion  on  S.  268  in  mark- 
up. We  intend  to  offer  amendments  to  8. 
268,  which  were  not  successful  during 
markup.  We  propose  these  amendments 
In  the  spirit  of  attempting  to  make  S.  268 
a  piece  of  legislation  which  is  practical 
and  which  will  accomplish  our  aim  of 
assisting  the  States  in  undertaking  and 
achieving  land  use  planning.  We  will  in- 
troduce these  amendments  which  we  be- 
lieve will  strengthen  the  bill;  we  will 
follow  one  uniform  theme  to  insure  that 
the  States  remain  in  the  driver's  seat  as 


far  as  land  use  planning  Is  concerned, 
just  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  envisioned  that  they  should. 

There  has  been  criticism  that  some 
members  of  the  committee  are  attempt- 
ing to  obstruct,  and  stall  so  as  to  prevent 
any  type  of  land  use  bill  from  passing  the 
Senate.  I  sa>  such  accusations  are  false, 
our  ^onotrui  ive  amendrients  will  bear 
out  our  intention  to  maintain  the  states' 
proper  roles  and  States  prerogatives  In 
land  use  planning. 

I  was  pleased  that  my  colleagues  ac- 
cepted Senator  Bartletx's  and  my  suges- 
tion  that  Indian  ..-jids  be  included  within 
the  purview  of  S.  268.  It  makes  no  sense 
to  exclude  any  land  from  the  scope  and 
objectives  of  assisting  in  proper  land  use 
planning,  and  I  was  Lappy  to  see  that 
our  Indian  people  will  have  an  oppor- 
tuni  y  to  join  in  the  spirit  of  full  partner- 
ship in  the  planning  of  their  own  land. 

Let  me  take  this  opportimity  to  express 
some  very  real  concerns  about  S.  268, 
and  recall  sigain  that  ou.  iheme  and  pur- 
pose will  be  to  maintain  the  prerogative 
for  the  State  to  do  land  use  planning 
and  not  allow  a  preemption  to  occur. 

The  Land  Use  Policy  Act  as  reported 
out  of  the  Interior  Committee  would  rob 
the  States  of  their  right  to  plan  for  land 
uses.  Under  the  guise  of  "assistance," 
the  Federal  Government  will  deprive  the 
States  of  one  of  Ihe  last  vestiges  of  State 
police  power. 

As  has  happened  so  many  times  in  the 
recent  past,  the  Federal  Government  will 
dangle  Federal  dollars  in  front  of  the 
States  to  induce  the  States  to  surrender 
decision-making  authority  to  Washing- 
ton. 

This  bill  £is  reported  goes  much  further 
than  simply  reqjlring  States  to  set  up 
processes  for  land  planning.  It  spells  out 
what  these  processes  must  be.  It  gives 
the  Federal  Government  dictatorial 
power  over  the  State  planning  process. 
This  bill  goes  into  the  substai.tive  issues 
of  land  use  policy;  it  is  not  limited  to 
procedural  matters.  Washington  would 
actually  exercise  State  constitutional 
rights. 

We  carmot  allow  this  to  happen. 

Land  use  legislation  has  occupied  an 
ever  increasing  amount  of  congressional 
time  since  1970.  The  plethora  of  bills 
was  over  200  in  the  92d  Congress.  This 
indicates  the  importance,  the  scope,  and 
the  variety  of  approaches  to  land  use. 

The  reported  bill  is  said  to  be  a  grant- 
in-aid  program  which  reserves  to  the 
states  the  prerogative  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  regulate 
land  use  planning.  We  believe  this  bill 
is  not  what  it  purports  to  be — we  believe, 
in  fact,  that  it  would  effectively  pre- 
empt state  and  local  rights  to  plan  and 
regulate  land  uses.  It  would  shift  the 
traditional  responsibilities  from  the  local 
and  state  governments  to  the  federal 
government. 

Most  members  of  the  Committee  agree 
that  some  legislation  bearing  on  a  na- 
tional policy  for  land  use  ought  to  be  en- 
acted. However,  we  believe  that  such 
legislation  must  preserve  local  and  state 
prerogatives. 

This  legislation  would  be  the  first  step 
in  establishing  a  total  "National"  Land 
Use  Program.  The  direction  Is  indicated 


in  one  of  the  stated  purposes:  "to  study 
the  feasibility  and  possible  substance  of 
national  land  use  policies  which  might 
be  enacted  by  Congress." 

The  majority  report  states  "this  Act 
does  not  contemplate  sweeping  changes 
in  the  traditional  responsibility  of  local 
government  for  land  use  management." 
Presently,  local  and  state  goverrunents 
maintain  and  possess  all  the  initiative  to 
plan  and  manage  private  and  state  land. 
S.  268  will  remove  that  initiative,  thus 
preempting  local  responsibilities,  and 
drastically  alter  the  traditional  system. 

Most  of  the  states  which  have  adopted 
statewide  planning  stiU  e.-nphasize  the 
local  role  in  land  use  regulation.  Only 
two  states  have  opted  wholly  for  state 
control;  the  other  states  place  the  major 
responsibility  on  coimty  and  local  units, 
but  retain  a  veto  power  or  other  enforce- 
ment mechanism  to  assure  that  local 
jurisdictions  comply  with  statewide  cri- 
teria. S.  268  would  alter  the  roles  so  that 
the  federal  government  would  possess 
veto  power  to  enforce  national  criteria 
via  approval  of  state  programs  and 
processes. 

As  time  has  passed  and  lacal  zoning 
has  apparently  proven  unable  to  do  its 
job  of  resolving  an  expanding  society's 
problems,  the  solution  has  seemingly 
been  to  separate  the  planning  decisions 
further  and  further  from  the  local  com- 
munity— to  rely  on  some  higher  govern- 
mental entity  to  resolve  local  problems. 

S.  268,  as  reported,  Is  a  grandiose  plan 
to  remedy,  in  the  words  of  Section  101 
(a) ,  a  situation  created  by  "management 
decisions  often  made  on  the  basis  of 
expediency,  tradition,  short  term  eco- 
nomic considerations,  and  other  factors 
too  frequently  . . .  unrelated  or  contradic- 
tory to  sound  environmental,  economic, 
and  social  land  use  considerations."  S. 
268  will  not  cure  these  evils,  but  will 
actually  alter  and  destroy  the  historic 
right  of  State  and  locnl  government  to 
zone  and  regulate  land  use  within  their 
own  jurisdictions.  S.  268  is  an  example 
of  Federal  overkill.  Though  the  bill  de- 
clares traditional  property  rights  will  not 
be  enhEinced  or  diminished  by  anything 
in  th3  act,  a  close  reading  of  It  proves 
the  opposite.  Under  the  guise  of  helping 
by  way  of  "encouragement"  and  "assist- 
ance", the  Federal  Government  will  dic- 
tate how,  when  and  where  the  States  will 
exercise  State  constitutional  rights. 

The  stated  policies  of  section  101  are 
developed  in  Washington— implemented 
and  reviewed  under  standards  and  guide- 
lines established  in  Washington. 

EFFECTS    or    S.     288    ON    PRIVATE    PROPBBTT 

Land  utility  is  transient  In  nature.  His- 
torically, the  marketplace  has  dictated 
the  highest  and  best  use  of  land.  S.  268 
would,  however,  define  the  use  for  large 
amounts  of  land  and  thus  would  render 
the  marketplace  Ineffective.  Private  own- 
ership of  land  has  been  the  stimulus  for 
man's  Initiative  and  incentive  and  has 
made  the  standard  of  living  in  America 
the  envy  of  all  the  world.  S.  268  would 
stifle  private  ownership.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve even  the  drafters  of  S.  268  contem- 
plate such  a  reversal  of  tradition.  But, 
when  the  use  of  land  is  tightly  restricted, 
its  productivity  Is  lost:  that  must  not 
occur  in  a  nation  which  relies  so  heavily 
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on  the  historical  institutions  that  have 
made  America  the  greatest  nation  in  the 
liistory  of  the  world. 

A  national  land  use  bill  will  stimulate 
the  regiilation  of  private  property.  The 
critical  issue.  In  what  has  been  termed 
the  "quiet  revolution"  of  land  use  plan- 
ning. Is  how  far  the  use  of  property  can 
be  restricted  without  compensating  the 
property  owner  for  diminution  of  value. 
In  other  words,  when  does  a  restriction 
become  a  "taking"?  The  Fifth  and 
Fourteenth  Amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  provide  that 
"private  property"  shall  not  "be  taken 
for  public  use,  without  just  compensa- 
tion." 

Consider  the  following  hypothetical 
situation:  A  man  purchases,  in  good 
faith,  three  hundred  acres  of  land  con- 
taining a  lake  which  he  intends  to  de- 
velop for  resort  purposes.  He  reflects  its 
development  potential.  The  land  use  bill 
becomes  law;  and  because  it  is  found 
that  the  lake  in  question  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  a  species  of  endangered 
waterfowl,  it  is  foimd  to  be  an  "area  of 
critical  environmental  concei-n."  The 
state,  therefore,  outlaws  any  develop- 
ment of  the  property  containing  the  lake 
as  being  incompatible  with  its  designa- 
tion. As  a  consequence,  the  land  loses 
three-quarters  of  its  market  value. 

Under  these  circumstances,  does  the 
designation  constitute  a  taking  or  im- 
pairment of  property  rights  which  is 
compensable  under  the  law  of  each  and 
every  state? 

The  current  language  clearly  states 
that  the  Act  will  not  enhance  or  di- 
minish the  rights  of  owners  of  property 
as  provided  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  State  in  which 
the  property  is  located.  Normally,  this 
should  suffice.  But,  this  act  will  compel 
action  by  the  >tate  that  will  adversely 
affect  the  financial  interests  of  indi- 
vidual land  owners  xmder  circiunstances 
where  state  law  may  or  may  not  provide 
adequate  protection. 

Although  this  bill  mandates  the  states 
to  implement  plans  to  regulate  the  use 
of  land,  it  prohibits  them  from  expend- 
ing any  grant  money  to  acquire  Interests 
in  real  property.  It  is  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  novel  forms  of  regxilathig  the 
use  of  property  may  ultimately  erode  the 
protection  presently  afforded  property 
owners  by  the  Constitution.  Since  there 
Is  such  a  hazy  boundary  between  a  "tak- 
ing" and  "control,"  it  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  land  may  be  taken  for  the 
public  benefit  under  the  guise  of  regula- 
tion without  compensation.  It  is  not 
equitable  that  the  individual  property 
owner  bear  the  biu-den  for  public  benefit. 

The  task  force,  which  drafted  "The 
Use  of  Land:  A  Citizens'  Policy  C*uide." 
urges  that  the  judicial  precedents  which 
"require  a  balancing  of  public  bene- 
fit against  land  value  loss"  should  be  re- 
examined in  light  of  new  values.  How- 
ever. William  Whyte.  In  his  book.  "The 
Last  Landscape,"  draws  a  distinction  that 
we  believe  is  important.  He  said:  "We 
cannot  compel  a  benefit  by  the  police 
power,  for  if  we  do  we  are  forcing  the 
owner  to  forge  money  that  he  might 
properly  realize  and  thereby  shoulder  a 
cost  that  should  be  borne  by  the  public." 


Those  who  qualify  the  protection  which 
the  5th  and  14th  amendments  guar- 
antee property  owners,  jeopardize  the 
one  single  characteristic  of  American 
life,  the  right  of  private  ownership  of 
property,  that  so  distinguishes  our  lives 
from  those  of  people  in  other  countries. 
The  words  of  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  are  as  relevant  today  as  they  were 
when  he  rendered  his  opinion  in  Permsyl- 
vania  Coal  Co.  against  Mahou.  He 
cautioned: 

When  this  seemingly  absolute  protection 
Is  found  to  be  qualified  by  the  police  power, 
the  natural  tendency  of  human  nature  Is  to 
extend  the  qualification  more  and  more  until 
at  last  private  property  disappears.  .  .  .  The 
general  rule,  at  least.  Is  that  while  property 
may  be  regulated  to  a  certain  extent.  If  regu- 
lation goes  too  far  It  will  be  recognized  as  a 
taking.  .  .  .  We  are  In  danger  of  forgetting 
that  a  strong  public  desire  to  improve  the 
public  condition  is  not  enough  to  warrant 
achieving  the  desire  by  a  shorter  cut  than 
the  constitutional  way  of  paying  for  the 
change. 

S.  268  is  aimed  at  the  surface  use  of 
land  and  thus  acts  to  restrict  explora- 
tion for  imderground  resources  whose 
existence  and  extent  are  now  unknown. 
A  conflict  exists  between  a  land-use  pro- 
gram that  is  surface  oriented,  and  those 
activities  which  are  required  to  develop 
subsurface  resources.  S.  268  will  com- 
pound the  difficulties  of  our  Nation's 
current  efforts  to  discover  and  utilize 
domestic  resources  to  ease  our  energy 
and  metal  shortages.  We  must  not  hand- 
cuff domestic  potential  in  this  era  of 
grave  need. 

Lest  we  be  accused  of  needlessly  cry- 
ing "Wolf,"  consider  the  surprising  con- 
sequences, unimagmed  and  unintended 
by  the  Congress  which  passed  it,  of  the 
court  interpretation  and  bureaucratic 
administration  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act.  Before  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  enacts  legislation 
which  could  so  substantially  alter  prop- 
erty rights  as  S.  268,  it  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  consider  very  thoroughly  the 
possible  ramifications  of  such  compre- 
hensive legislation. 

Boiler  plate  disclaimers  and  the  so- 
called  safeguard  provisions  in  S.  268  are 
not  sufficient  to  protect  traditional  rights 
when  the  prerogatives  of  local  and  state 
government  have  been  eroded  by  manda- 
tory provisions  such  as : 

Section  102(5) ,  which  calls  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  authority  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  ad- 
minister and  review  with  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  agencies  the  state  planning 
process  and  program  conformity  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act. 

Section  204(  n ,  which  explains  that  the 
Secretary  will  review  the  State  program 
to  determine  that  the  -State  has  not  left 
out  any  areas  of  critical  environmental 
concern  which  are  of  more  than  state- 
wide significance. 

me:;h.\nics  of  s.  268 
Section  203.  State  Land  Use  Program, 
contains  the  mechanics  of  S.  268.  It  calls 
for  a  state  program  that  follows  the  re- 
quirements of  section  202,  which  is  the 
State  plaiming  process.  That  process  is 
judged  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior  as 
to  its  "adequacy"  in  other  words,  wheth- 
er the  process  included  all  the  specific 


requirements  enimierated.  Then  the 
State  Is  told  that  it  must  have  specific 
"methods  of  implementation"  for  both 
the  process  and  program.  This  is  where 
the  Federal  government  tells  the  states 
how,  when,  and  where  to  exercise  thcii- 
own  constitutional  prerogatives. 

The  States,  under  section  204(a)(3) 
(A),  must  exercise  control  over  the  use 
and  development  of  land  in  areas  of 
critical  environmental  concern;  exercise 
control  over  the  use  of  land  within  areas 
which  are  or  may  be  impacted  by  key 
facilities;  and  control  proposed  large 
scale  development  of  more  than  local 
significance  in  its  impact  upon  the  en- 
vironment. 

sanctions 

The  legislative  history  of  this  bill  and 
its  predecessor.  S.  632,  in  the  92d  Con- 
gress, show  the  ver>'  real  prospects  for 
sanctions  being  imposed  against  states 
who  either  do  not  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram, or  who  disagree  with  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  the  SecretaiT  of  In- 
terior in  his  review  of  the  state  program. 
One  of  the  major  issues  is  whether  pnr- 
ticipation  under  this  act  is  to  be  permis- 
sive or  mandatory. 

Sanctions,  in  the  nature  of  percentage 
withholding  of  state  allotments  from  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act, 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act.  and  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fimd. 
were  stricken  from  S.  632  during  floor  de- 
bate in  the  92d  Congress  and  where 
also  excluded  in  S.  268.  The  Chairman 
has  I'eserved  his  right,  however — and  in 
fact  now  has  an  amendment  pending — 
to  attempt  to  insert  sanctions  into  the 
bill  during  floor  action. 

The  governors  of  the  various  states 
have  overwhelmingly  voiced  their  disap- 
proval of  sanctions.  The  governors  feel 
strongly  that  sanctions  act  as  a  disincen- 
tive and  that  land  use  planning  could 
work  only  ip  a  spirit  of  trust  and  comity. 
Certainly,  the  governors  have  litt'e  power 
to  defend  state  actions  in  disputes  aris- 
ing under  this  proposed  legislation.  The 
Administrator  of  EPA  and  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  have  far  more  control  over  the 
state  program  than  does  a  governor. 
"AREAS  or  carncAL  environmental  concern" 

The  full  measure  of  federal  preemp- 
tion is  realized  in  the  definition  of  areas 
of  "critical  environmental  concern." 
Here  the  government  would  require  the 
states  to  designate  lands  as  critical  where 
"uncontrolled  or  incompatible  develop- 
ment could  result  in  serious  damage  to 
the  environment,  life,  or  property  or  the 
long  term  public  interest  which  is  of 
more  than  local  significance."  This  defi- 
nition mandates  the  inclusion  of: 
"fragile  or  historic  lands;"  "natural  haz- 
ard lands;"  and  "renewable  resource 
lands."  These  areas  are  to  be  specifically 
protected  and  control  exercised  over  their 
use  and  development.  Use  and  develop- 
ment must  "not  substanticUy  impair  the 
historic,  cultural,  scientific,  or  esthetic 
values  or  natural  systems  or  processes 
within  fragile  or  historic  lands."  The 
state  must  assure  that  loss  or  reduction 
of  long-range  continuity  and  the  con- 
comitant endangering  of  future  water, 
food,  and  fll)er  requirements  witliin  re- 
newable resource  lands  are  minimized  or 
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eliminated.  The  state  must  finally  as- 
sure that  "unreasonable"  dangers  to  life 
and  property  within  natural  hazard  lands 
are  minimized  or  eliminated. 

This  bill  does  not  require  the  federal 
government— the  largest  landholder  In 
the  United  States  with  over  one  third 
of  the  total  acreage — to  designate  such 
areas  on  federal  land.  Areas  of  critical 
environmental  concern  are  to  be  des- 
ignated only  on  private,  state  and  In- 
dian lands.  In  these  areas  federal  deter- 
mination of  use  and  development  will 
prevail  over  the  desires,  wishes,  and  re- 
quirements of  the  private  land  owner 
or  the  state. 

The  breadth  and  scope  of  such  a  def- 
inition is  impossible  to  accurately  cal- 
culate. It  is  not  folly  to  say  that  in  some 
states  every  square  foot  of  private  and 
state  land  could  fall  within  such  a  limit- 
less definition.  Here  then  hes  the  seed 
of  the  destruction  of  the  American  con- 
cept and  practice  of  private  ownership 
of  land. 

A'JJACENT    L.\NDS 

Of  the  2.2  billion  acres  of  land  witWn 
tlie  United  States,  the  federal  govern- 
ment owns  755.3  million  acres,  or  one 
third  of  the  Nation's  land.  Federal  lands 
are  exempt  from  the  stringent  require- 
ments placed  on  private  and  state  lands. 

Section  401  sets  forth  the  federal  re- 
sponsibilities and  requirements  for  the 
management  of  federal  lands.  Federal 
lands  must  simply  be  "coordinated"  with 
state  and  local  planning  and  manage- 
ment activities  on  adjacent  non-federal 
land.  Agencies  which  manage  federal 
land  must  ''consider"  state  land  use  pro- 
g.ams — nothing  more,  nothing  '-ss.  Fed- 
eral land  management  coordination  Ls 
ultimately  exacerbated  by  a  proviso  in 
Section  401(a),  which  limits  that  "co- 
operation" to  the  extent  ".  .  .  [itl  is  not 
inconsistent  with  paramount  national 
policies,  programs,  and  interests."  A  fed- 
eral agency  under  this  exception  could 
virtually  override  all  private  and  state 
uses  on  adjacent  non-federal  land.  The 
states,  on  the  other  hand,  pursuant  to 
SecUon  402(a)(1),  must  "develop  meth- 
ods for  insuring  that  federal  lands  within 
the  state  .  .  .  are  not  significantly  dam- 
aged or  degraded  as  a  result  of  Inconsist- 
ent land  use  patterns  In  the  same  geo- 
graphic region." 

Section  403  (a)  provides  for  machinery 
to  establish  a  "Joint  Committee"  to  re- 
view "and  make  recommendations  con- 
cerning general  and  specific  problems  re- 
lating to  jurisdictional  conflicts  and  in- 
consistencies resulting  from  .  .  .  [the] 
management  of  federal  lands  and  ad- 
jacent non-federal  lands."  The  purpose 
of  this  section  is  to  provide  a  mechsmism 
to  resolve  adjacent  land  use  problems, 
but,  that  purpose  is  flouted  by  the  last 
subsection  in  Section  403.  Subsection  (g) 
states  ". . ,  the  Secretary  shall . . .  not  re- 
solve any  problems  with  or  conflict  be- 
tween the  planning  and  management  of 
federal  lands  and  adjacent  nonfederal 
lands  In  a  manner  contrary  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  laws  governing  the 
federal  lands  involved"  Section  403  then 
is  hollow  and  mere  window  dressing. 

The  significance  of  the  adjacent  lands 
issue  comes  Into  better  focus  when  states 
like  Arizona,  with  44.8%  federal  owner- 
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ship;  Nevada,  with  85.5%;  Utah,  with 
66.2%;  Idaho,  with  63.8%;  Oregon,  with 
52.1%;  Wyoming,  with  48.3%;  and  Alas- 
ka, with  more  than  90%,  are  considered. 
The  extent  and  scope  of  "adjacent  land" 
is  not  defined  in  S.  288,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  private  and  state  owned  lands 
In  those  aforementioned  -tates  will  prob- 
ably come  within  the  adjacent  lands  cri- 
teria. The  federal  review  authority  and 
process  under  S.  268  could  force  private 
and  state  uses  of  adjacent  lands  to  con- 
form to  federal  demands  or  uses.  A^Tien 
this  provision  is  coupled  with  the  require- 
ments for  ai-eas  of  critical  environmental 
concern,  federal  control  is  staggering. 
Federal  dictates  will  prevail  in  areas  of 
critical  environmental  concern  and  on 
adjacent  private  and  state  lands. 

EFTECTS    OP    S.    208    ON    EXISTING    ANT)    PRO- 
SPECTIVE  STATE   LAND    USE   LAWS 

To  date,  Florida,  Hawaii,  Maine  and 
Vermont  have  major  land  use  legislation. 
Arizona,  Mai-yland,  Colorado,  Oregon, 
Wasliington  and  Wisconsin  are  actively 
considering  such  legislation.  The  question 
is — what  effect  will  S.  2G8  have  under  a 
permissive  program  and  what  effect  will 
it  have  under  a  mandatory — (sanction)  — 
concept? 

Consider  a  hypothetical  situation  in 
which  S.  268  becomes  law  and  is  permis- 
sive—in other  words,  without  sanctions. 
Florida  has  a  land  use  law  and  opts  not  to 
participate  in  S.  268.  Florida's  neighbor  to 
the  north,  Georgia,  has  no  state  land  use 
law  and  decides  to  participate  in  S.  268. 
Georgia,  pursuant  to  Section  203(a)(3) 
(A)  designates  and  exercises  control  over 
areas  of  critical  envii-onmental  concern. 
Georgia  then  designates  Lake  Seminole, 
which  is  located  in  the  extreme  south- 
west corner  of  the  state,  as  an  "area  of 
critical  enviroimiental  concern,"  The  lake 
happens  to  be  partly  in  Florida.  We  are 
immediately   confronted  with   at  least 
three  govermnental  entities  potentially 
interested  in  that  "area  of  critical  en- 
vironmental concern."  Georgia  could  not 
exercise  control  over  that  portion  of  the 
lake  In  Florida,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  could  not  influence  that  portion 
either.  Thus,  the  purpose  of  designating 
such  areas  is  undermined  because  there  is 
no  uniformity   of   control;    geographic 
areas  often  cross  political  state  lines. 
Here  then,  is  the  potential  for  a  checker- 
board pattern  of  conflicting  lind  use  ef- 
forts. Here  also,  is  the  denial  of  the  stated 
purposes  of  S.  2G8,  "To  establish  a  Na- 
tional Land  Use  Policy."  The  stated  pur- 
poses cannot  be  accomplished  within  the 
framework  of  a  permissive  national  land 
use  policy.  The  drafters  of  S.  268  envi- 
sioned mandatory  participation,  and  thus 
our  concern  for  the  loss  of  state  and  local 
initiatives. 

Should  a  mandatory  scheme  with 
sanctions  be  enacted,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  federal  government  will  have 
preempted  states'  rights. 

CONCLUSIONS 

We  believe  S.  268  only  gives  lip  serv- 
ice to  the  principle  that  the  responsibility 
and  authority  for  land  use  planning  is  a 
prerogative  of  the  state.  S.  268  forces  the 
states  to  submit  to  what  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  decided  is  best  for  them. 
The  loss  of  state  control  may  be  disguised 
under  numerous  formats,  but  as  so  often 


has  happened  in  the  past,  once  a  state 
is  placed  under  a  federal  program  involv- 
ing approval  of  "state  plans,"  the  au- 
tonomy of  the  stats  is  compromised.  The 
financial  sanctions  which  could  be  ap- 
plied by  Washington  coerce  the  states 
into  compliance  regardless  of  whether 
the  state  believes  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  1  olio  wing  the  requirements  of  the 
law  in  question.  Guidelines  and  regula- 
tions issued  pursuant  to  a  federal  law 
enhance  federal  authority  even  more 

Unfortunately,  the  "natural"  course  of 
events  seems  to  be  more  and  more  diiec- 
tion  from  the  federal  bureaucracy  and 
less  and  less  input  by  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment until  virtually  100  percent  fed- 
eral control  evolves. 

This  great  nation  was  founded,  grew, 
and  prospered  in  the  climate  of  free  en- 
terprise and  opportunity— where  the 
role  of  government  took  second  place, 
and  man  was  allowed  maximum  lib- 
erty. Prosperity  and  the  problems  of 
modem  man  dictate,  perhaps  a  moder- 
ation of  that  climate— but,  certainly  not 
a  revolutionnrj  adoption  of  a  scheme 
sv.ch  as  S.  268.  When  the  commanduig 
power  of  government  needed  to  be  ex- 
ercised in  the  demonstrable  public  inter- 
est, the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitutior.  adequately 
protected  the  rights  of  the  individual. 
The  inherent  wisdom  of  restricting  the 
centralization  of  power  and  decision- 
making authority  should  require  no  ad- 
vocate. American  history  is  replete  with 
evidence  that  mdividuals,  collectively, 
make  wiser  judgments  than  govern- 
ments. Individuals  are  not  always  right, 
but  their  mistakes  are  not  so  enormous. 

The  breadth  and  scope  of  the  defini- 
tion and  requirement  for  areas  of  critical 
environmental  concern  leave  no  doubt 
that  control  over  such  areas  is  pre- 
empted by  the  Federal  Government.  We 
must  on  this  issue  alcne,  ask  ourselves 
if  such  a  course  of  action  Is  necessary 
or  desirable.  We  cannot  support  a  land 
use  pl.innlng  bill  which  accomplishes 
such  an  end.  We  cannot  support  a  bill 
which  lays  this  founc'ation,  and  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  mortar  the  bricks  of  federal 
Intervention  in  the  historic  pattern  of 
private  ownership  of  land.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  assist  in  the  destruction  of 
this  cornerstone  of  our  free  enterprise 
system.  Finally,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
agree  with  those  who  believe  that  only 
"Washington"  possesses  the  brainpower 
and  capability  to  cure  the  ills  of  oin-  na- 
tion. We  have  long  relied  on  our  states 
for  purpose  and  strength  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  believe  our  system  of  govern- 
ment works  best  when  local  prerogatives 
are  preserved. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  be  offering 
amendments  which  I  think  will  assist  in 
making  this  bill  the  type  of  bill  we 
started  out  to  pass  originally  In  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  wIU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  pleased  to  ylsld  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
many  of  the  concerns  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona,  although 
I  suspect  that  he  and  I  are  marginally 
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on  different  sides  of  the  equation  on  this 
particular  bill. 

We  are  coming  in  this  coimtry,  I  think, 
to  a  sudden  realization  that  our  land  is 
not  inexhaustible  and  that  decisions  that 
are  made  today  and  in  the  near  future 
will  have  a  profound  and  permanent  ef- 
fect on  the  land  for  generations  to  come. 

The  Constitution  quite  clearly  vests  in 
the  States  the  authority  and  the  respon- 
sibility for  determining  land  uses,  except 
in  those  particular  instances  where  there 
is  an  evident  and  obvious  national  in- 
terest. I  believe,  therefore,  that  while  it 
is  appropriate  for  Congress  to  urge  and 
stimulate  the  States  to  assess  their  land 
inventory  and  to  develop  appropriate 
measures  for  land  utilization  that  is 
within  their  responsibility,  we  must  be 
very  careful  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  step  over  the  line  and  tres- 
pass on  the  rights  of  the  States  or  that 
we  create  a  leverage  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  will  have  the  effect  of  em- 
powering it  to  dictate  decisions  more  ap- 
propriately left  to  the  States. 

In  legislating  the  means  for  achieving 
certain  social  objectives  found  to  be  in 
the  national  interest.  Congress  too  often 
trips  over  the  fine  line  which  divides  en- 
couragement from  coercion.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning 
Assistance  Act  of  1973,  as  reported  by 
this  Committee,  succeeds  by  the  thin- 
nest of  margins  in  conforming  its  re- 
quirements to  its  stated  purpose:  "to  en- 
courage and  assist  the  several  States  to 
more  effectively  exercise  their  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  for  the  planning 
and  management  of  their  land  base 
through  the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  State  land  use  programs." 

As  reported,  S.  268  does  not  impose  any 
sanction  on  any  State  for  failure  to  im- 
plement the  provisions  of  the  Act,  other 
than  ineligibility  for  the  grants  author- 
ized by  the  Act.  The  Chairman  has,  how- 
ever, annoxmced  his  intention  to  offer  to 
the  full  Senate  an  amendment  which 
would  impose  on  any  non-conforming 
State  the  further  penalty  of  withholding 
from  such  State  an  increasing  portion 
of  funds  under  three  significant  federal 
programs.  Should  this  or  a  similarly 
coercive  amendment  succeed,  I  shall  have 
to  reassess  my  position.  I  see  no  reason 
why  a  state  should  not  be  required  to 
subject  itself  to  the  discipline  of  im- 
plementing the  land  use  planning  pro- 
cedures described  in  the  Act.  At  the  point 
where  a  state  adopts  a  land  use  program, 
however,  there  are  wide  areas  where  sub- 
jective judgment  can  be  brought  to  bear 
as  to  such  a  program's  adequacy.  Even 
though  the  Act  does  not  vest  in  the  Sec- 
retary the  authority  to  make  such  a 
judgment,  he, could  nevertheless  utilize 
the  naked  power  that  the  sanctions  pro- 
posed by  the  Chairman  would  grant  him 
in  order  to  compel  a  state  to  substitute 
the  Secretary's  judgment  for  its  own. 
Given  the  extent  of  the  planning  pro- 
cedures the  Act  requires  of  a  state,  it 
should  not  be  too  difficult  for  a  Secre- 
tary to  find  procedural  technicalities  on 
the  basis  of  which  to  find  a  state  in  de- 
fault should  he  wish  to. 

Among  my  chief  concerns  with  this 
legislation  was  the  potential  for  tmdue 
interference  in  the  relationship  between 


the  states  and  their  political  subdivisions. 
Some  of  my  major  concerns  have  been 
resolved  as  a  result  of  changes  made  in 
the  mai'k-up  sessions.  As  the  Act  now 
stands,  with  limited  and  explicit  excep- 
tions, nothing  in  it  should  be  construed 
to  require  a  State  to  assume  the  power 
to  ovenide  decisions  made  by  local  gov- 
ernments affecting  land  use  within  their 
jurisdiction  where  such  decisions  impose 
more  stringent  controls  over  development 
or  over  areas  of  critical  environmental 
concern  than  those  deemed  necessary  by 
the  State.  The  pending  Federal  legisla- 
tion does  not,  by  its  terms,  erode  the  right 
of  local  governments  to  restrict  the  de- 
velopment of  land  within  their  own  juris- 
diction. This  question  was  discussed  at 
some  length  in  the  mark-up  session,  and 
I  believe  any  latent  ambiguity  was  re- 
moved in  the  language  finally  agreed  to. 
I  refer  specifically  to  the  language  of 
Section  611(h)  and  to  the  limited  appli- 
cation of  the  override  authority  required 
of  a  State  under  subparagraph  203(a)  (3) 
(c)  and  subsection  203(d)  to  "arbitrary 
or  capricious"  local  regulations.  Should 
a  State  determine  for  itself  that  the  pow- 
er to  override  local  policies  is  necessary 
or  desirable,  it  of  course  continues  to 
have  the  power  to  do  so  by  enacting  ap- 
propriate legislation. 

Another  major  concern  with  the  pend- 
ing Federal  legislation,  which  is  shared 
by  many  members  of  the  Committee,  is 
that  enactment  of  this  kind  of  Federal 
law  in  itself  threatens  to  usurp  the  con- 
stitutional prerogative  of  the  States  to 
govern  the  use  of  the  land  within  their 
jurisdiction. 

My  own  support  of  S.  268  is  premised 
on  the  belief  that  our  policy  is  essential- 
ly limited  to  requiring  tlie  States  to  im- 
plement the  planning  process  stipulated 
in  the  Act  in  good  faith.  In  reviewing  a 
state's  progress  in  adopting  a  land  use 
plan  for  the  purpose  of  determining  eli- 
gibility for  a  grant,  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior is  not  to  substitute  his  judgment 
for  that  of  the  State  as  to  the  adequacy 
or  merits  of  the  substance  of  any  plan 
adopted  in  good  faith. 

An  exception  to  this  is  made  in  the 
case  of  Section  204(1),  which  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  require  a  State  to  pro- 
tect those  areas  of  critical  environmental 
concern  which  he  judges  to  be  of  more 
than  statewide  significance. 

I  support  this  provision  because  I  be- 
lieve there  are  certain  environmentally 
critical  areas  in  which  there  Is  a  legiti- 
mate Federal  concern  in  the  use  to  which 
private  and  State-owned  lands  is  put. 
However,  as  in  any  conferment  of  broad 
discretion  upon  an  administrator,  it  is 
expected,  and  indeed  required  imder 
paragraph  306(g)(2),  that  the  Secre- 
tary's determination  of  the  national  in- 
terest be  reasonable. 

I  understand  that  an  amendment  or 
two  may  be  offered  to  provide  more  con- 
crete criteria  for  the  utilization  of  the 
Secretary's  judgment  in  determining  to 
what  use,  in  fact,  an  area  of  environ- 
mentally critically  importance  on  a 
broader  than  statewide  basis  may  be  put. 
I  wiU  study  any  such  proposals  with  care, 
as  I  do  believe  that  we  must  make  cer- 
tain that  the  exercise  of  the  Seci-etary's 
judgment  in  this  area  is  not  casual  but 


is,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  consideration  of 
our  environmental  needs  as  viewed  from 
tlie  national  perspective. 

I  alluded  earlier  to  fears  that  an  over- 
zealous  Secretary  might  abuse  sanctions, 
shoiJd  these  be  introduced  into  the  Act 
by  amendment.  Even  without  sanctions, 
there  remains  the  problem  of  assuring  an 
appropriate  balance  between  state  and 
federal  prerogatives.  I  believe  the  Act  as 
reported  out  goes  a  long  way  toward.*; 
protecting  the  states  against  arbitrary 
federal  action.  Section  306,  deaUng  with 
Federal  review  of  grant  eligibility,  pro- 
vides for  an  ad  hoc  hearing  board  of 
appeal  for  any  State  determined  by  a 
Secretary  to  be  ineligible  for  a  grant  un- 
der this  Act.  The  composition  of  this 
board  under  S.  268  as  reported  is  far 
more  independent  of  the  Federal  admin- 
istrating agency  than  was  originally  con- 
templated. In  addition,  the  Secretary  is 
required  to  carry  the  burden  of  proof  to 
establish  a  State's  ineligibility  before  the 
board,  under  standards  specified  in  sub- 
section 306 <  g) .  The  adoption  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  these  safeguards  has  dimin- 
ished the  fear,  which  I  expressed  last 
year,  that  a  Secretary  might  allege  some 
procediu'al  defect  in  a  State's  planning 
process  in  order  to  correct  what  he  in 
fact  felt  to  be  a  weakness  in  the  sub- 
stance of  a  State's  program. 

I  might  say  that  I  will  be  following 
tliis  particular  debate  with  great  care.  I 
believe  that  a  number  of  amendments 
will  be  proposed  to  clarify  and  modify 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee. 
This  could  be  of  enormous  importance 
in  shaping  the  ultimate  effect  and  impact 
of  the  proposed  legislation  in  this  deli- 
cate area  where  the  Federal  Government 
may  attempt  to  trespass  on  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  States,  or  where  the 
Federal  Government  may  tend  to  dictate 
that  the  States  themselves  ought  to  in- 
trude on  the  prerogatives  of  local  gov- 
ernment. 

As  the  bill  stands  I  will  support  it,  but 
modifications  which  overly  expand  the 
power  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  could 
be  destructive  of  the  safeguards  we  were 
abl2  to  hammer  out  in  committee.  If  such 
amendments  are  adopted  I  may  have  to 
withdraw  my  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  tlie  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York,  especially  for  the  contribu- 
tions he  made  during  the  time  we  had 
the  bill  in  committee,  and  for  the  amend- 
ments he  was  able  to  get  through  which 
were  vital  to  this  legislation. 

We  do  have  some  areas  of  disagree- 
ment, but  we  have  many,  many  more 
areas  of  agreement. 

I  share  the  Senator's  visws  with  re- 
spect to  sanctions,  which  are  unfair  to 
the  States.  I  will  support  him  also  in 
other  areas  to  see  that  we  do  not  take 
the  prerogatives  away  from  the  States 
and  the  local  communities. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  perfonned  a 
commendable  service.  I  trust  we  will  have 
success  in  some  of  these  amendments  in 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  would  like  to  observe  that  it  is  not 
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often  that  a  Senator  from  an  eastern 
State  with  little  or  no  federally  owned 
lands,  far  removed  from  the  problems 
to  those  of  us  in  the  West,  chooses  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  As  a  con- 
sequence, I  think  it  can  be  observed  that 
when  the  Senator  from  New  York  first 
indicated  his  desire  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  some  eyebrows  were  raised. 
We  wondered  what  his  purpose  was,  and 
why  he  would  be  particularly  interested 
in  this  committee  which  historically  has 
concerned  Itself  generally  with  the  prob- 
lems of  Federal  ownership.  Those  of  us 
who  may  earlier  have  been  somewhat 
puzzled  by  his  Interest  have  long  since 
had  our  doubts  resolved. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley)  probably  has  much  more  to 
do  before  he  clearly  identifies  all  of  the 
Federal  legislative  subjects  that  con- 
cern him  as  a  Member  of  this  body.  We 
already  know  that  he  is  interested  in 
protecting  and  In  preserving  the  en- 
vironment Insofar  as  it  relates  to  nat- 
ural beauty  and  the  order  of  material 
things. 

He  Is  equally  concerned  and  Involved 
In  seeing  that  this  country  does  not  be- 
come imduly  dependent  upon  any  for- 
eign government  for  things  that  are  im- 
portant to  it. 

He  has  participated  and  made  a  very 
fine  contribution  as  a  knowledgeable  per- 
son who  understands  energy  and  the  Im- 
plications and  ramifications  of  the  econ- 
omy being  traditionally  geared  to  an 
abundant  source  of  energy.  He  views 
with  alarm  changes  in  this  historic  pat- 
tern that  could  militate  against  the  best 
Interests  of  America.  » 

Certainly,  he  is  better  able  to  articu- 
late these  points  than  I,  but  I  do  want 
to  say  that  it  has  been  a  pleasure  and 
a  revealing  and  rewarding  experience  to 
work  with  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
We  have  tackled,  I  think,  the  toughest 
legislative  calendar  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  had, 
certainly  since  I  have  been  here,  and  I 
am  told  that  it  has  had  in  many  a  year. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  stated : 

Among  my  chief  concerns  with  this  legis- 
lation was  the  potential  for  undue  lnt€rfer- 
ence  m  the  relationship  between  the  states 
and  their  political  subtUvlslons.  Some  of  my 
major  concerns  have  been  resolved  as  a  re- 
sult of  changes  made  in  the  mark-up  ses- 
sions. As  the  Act  now  staiKls,  with  limited 
and  explicit  exceptions,  nothing  in  It  should 
be  construed  to  require  a  State  to  assume 
the  power  to  override  decisions  made  by  local 
governments  affecting  land  use  within  their 
Jurisdiction  where  such  decisions  Impose 
more  stringent  controls  over  development  or 
over  areas  of  critical  environmental  concern 
than  those  deemed  necessary  by  the  State. 

My  question  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  Is  with  respect  to  section  204  on 
page  77  of  the  act.  which  states: 

As  a  further  condition  of  continued  eligi- 
bility of  a  State  for  grants  pursuant  to  this 
act  after  the  five  complete  fiscal  year  period 
following  the  enactment  of  this  act,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  provided  in 
section  306,  It  shall  be  determined  upon  re- 
view of  the  State  land  iise  program  that — 

Then,  there  are  listed  the  following 


subsections  which  provide  that  (1)  in 
designating  areas  of  critical  environ- 
mental concern,  that  the  State  has  not 
excluded  any  areas  of  more  than  state- 
wide significance,  that  (2)  the  State  is 
demonstrating  good  faith  to  Implement 
the  purposes,  policies,  and  requirements 
of  its  State  land  use  program,  and  that: 
(3)  state  laws,  reg\ilatlons,  and  criteria 
affecting  the  State  land  use  program  and  the 
areas,  uses,  and  activities  listed  in  section 
203  are  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  act. 

My  question  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  Is  as  follows:  As  he  reads  that  lan- 
guage, does  he  feel  that  this  legislation 
does  impose  a  requirement  upon  the 
States  to  see  that  the  State's  laws,  regu- 
lations, and  the  criteria  conform  with  the 
act  so  as  to  do  what  I  gather  the  Senator 
believes  has  been  averted? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  In  the  process  of  going 
through  this  very  complex  bill,  section  by 
section,  it  was  my  intent,  and  I  think  we 
succeeded  in  it  at  every  point,  that, 
where  someone  could  read  in  an  impli- 
cation that  the  "requirements  of  this 
act"  would  require  a  State  to  adopt  the 
authority  to  override  local  decision- 
making, except  in  the  few  clinically  de- 
fined areas,  we  have  made  clear  no  such 
Implication  should  be  read. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  knows  of  the  areas  that  might 
have  been  overlooked  in  this  attempt  to 
clarify,  I  would  certainly  like  him  to 
call  them  to  my  attention,  and  perhaps 
we  can  introduce  further  amendments  to 
take  care  of  that  situation.  But  my  whole 
effort  in  proposing  the  amendments 
which  were  proposed  in  committee  was 
that  at  every  point  where  some  future 
judge  or  some  future  State  legislature  or 
some  future  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In 
looking  over  the  bill  or  the  record,  would 
try  to  infer  a  positive  direction  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  a  State  to  pre- 
empt an  area  of  traditional  local  respon- 
sibility in  those  areas  not  alluded  to,  we 
would  rebut  that  inference. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  would  simply  say,  as 
I  read  this  section  204(3),  on  page  79 
of  the  bill,  that  it  does  Impose  an  obliga- 
tion upon  the  State  legislatures  to  see 
that  State  laws,  regulations,  and  criteria 
affecting  the  State  land  use  program  do 
Indeed  comply  and  are  in  accordance 
with  requirements  of  this  act. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  what  the  act 
requires  that  in  the  event  there  are  laws, 
regulations,  or  criteria  which  are  not  in 
accordance  with  the  act,  then  it  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  legislature  to  com- 
ply either  by  enacting  new  laws  or  by 
amending  or  repealing  old  laws. 

I  would  Invite  the  Senator's  further 
excunination  of  that  point,  for  my  own 
edification,  as  well  as  his. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  would  point  out  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  that  most  of 
the  requirements  of  this  act  are  pro- 
cedural, and  also,  I  believe  when  we  get 
beyond  the  procedural  requirements, 
when  we  get  into  any  area  of  substance 
to  the  States — ^let  us  forget  for  the  mo- 
ment the  relationship  of  States  to  local 
governments — here  we  get  right  to  the 
point  of  the  importance  of  sanctions.  If 


we  do  not  have  sanctlcms  attached  to 
this  act,  which  would  be  coercive  in  ef- 
fect, then  we  have  a  situation  where  a 
State,  having  gone  through  the  planning 
procedure,  may  or  may  not  choose  to 
qualify  itself  for  further  grants  after  the 
Initial  5-year  period  by  determining 
whether  or  not  it  wishes  to  conform  with 
the  requirements  of  this  act. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  that.  Insofar  as 
the  bill  reported  by  the  committee  goes, 
it  is  largely  procedural.  I  would  call  the 
distinguished  Senator's  attention  to  sub- 
.section  204(2),  beginning  on  line  16,  on 
page  78.  which  has  to  do  with  qualifying 
for  grants.  Of  course,  the  question  of 
sanctions.  I  think,  is  one  that  must  be 
determined  early.  We  cannot  see  what 
this  bill  does  or  what  effect  it  will  have 
upon  the  actions  of  the  States,  until  we 
determine  once  and  for  all  whether  or 
not  it  will  have  sanctions,  as  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  (Mr. 
Jackson)  has  said  he  proposes  to  call  for. 
I  would  hope  that  we  could,  at  an  early 
date,  resolve  the  sanction  issue  and 
g2t  a  vote  when  the  Senators  impllclty 
understand  the  issue. 

I  want  to  say  further,  since  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  is 
here,  that  I  have  no  Intent  at  all  to  try 
to  delay  action  on  this  bill.  It  Is  a  very 
complicated  bill.  It  has  many  ramifica- 
tions In  it  that  I  think  need  to  be  imder- 
stood.  Consequently,  I  will  oppose  any 
time  limitation.  But  let  me  say  again 
that  I  am  not  trying  to  enter  into  any 
filibuster.  I  just  want  to  be  sure  that, 
if  and  when  this  bill  becomes  law  that 
those  who  supported  the  bill  Insofar  as 
we  are  able  to  bring  about  an  under- 
standing on  their  part,  will  know  what 
Is  in  the  law. 

I  think  sometimes.  In  our  zealous 
enthusiasm  for  a  concept,  we  have  not 
always  gone  to  sufficient  lengths  to  bring 
about  that  kind  of  imderstanding.  I 
would  hope  that,  as  we  debate  the  various 
parts  of  this  proposal  before  us.  each  of 
us  can  imderstand.  if  we  are  Interested, 
and  I  hope  we  will  be.  what  the  law  Is. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Should  I  offer  my 
amendment  at  this  time  on  sanctions, 
or  incentives  as  I  prefer  to  call  it,  I  won- 
der If  my  good  friend  would  be  willing  to 
agree  on  a  unanimous-consent  arrange- 
ment to  vote,  say,  by  4:30  this  afternoon. 
That  would  give  us  sufficient  time  for  full 
debate.  We  came  in  at  10  o'clock.  There 
are  stacks  of  amendments.  In  the  inter- 
est of  orderly  procedure,  I  am  wondering, 
if  we  devoted  a  whole  day  to  this  amend- 
ment, which  is  an  important  amendment, 
we  could  not  get  an  agreement  to  vote 
on  it. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  may  respond  to  my 
distinguished  chairman  that  it  may  very 
well  be  that  we  could  vote  before  4 
o'clock. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Not  later  than  4:30. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  understand  what  the 
Senator  Is  proposhig.  I  will  object  to  a 
unanimous  consent.  What  I  would  like  to 
do,  and  what  I  think  would  be  useful  to 
other  Senators,  is  to  have  an  opportunity 
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to  examine  or  raise  questions  as  to  each 
section  of  the  bill  wherein  sanctions  ap- 
ply regardless  of  the  time  it  takes.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  think  we  ought  to  take 
more  time  than  that,  but  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  every  Senator  who  has  a  legiti- 
mate question  will  be  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  it.  So  I  must  say.  In  all  hon- 
esty, that  we  may,  for  all  I  know,  vote 
sooner  than  that,  but  I  would  object  to 
an  agreement. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  prepared  to  offer 
an  amendment  on  Incentives  whenever 
we  can  get  an  understanding  on  a  time 
limitation,  just  on  this  amendment.  I 
point  out  that  we  have  many  amend- 
ments pending,  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
urgency  of  considering  many  other  bills 
which  are  on  the  calendar  that  we  should 
dispose  of  before  the  July  4  recess,  I 
would  hope  that  we  could  vote  on  It  to- 
day. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Did  I  understand  the 
distinguished  Senator  to  say  that  he  will 
not  offer  his  amendment  on  sanctions 
until  there  is  an  agreement  on  a  time 
limitation? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  need  to  know,  be- 
cause obviously  I  would  want  to  know 
how  long  we  are  going  to  be  on  one 
amendment.  I  thought  we  could  at  least 
agree  on  some  of  these  amendments,  so 
Senators  could  be  on  notice  when  the 
vote  would  come.  That  is  all.  This  is  on 
Just  one  amendment.  I  am  not  asking 
for  a  time  limitation  on  the  entire  bill. 
It  is  my  understanding  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  and  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  will  not  agree  to  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  overall.  That  is  the 
right  of  any  Senator.  All  I  am  asking 
now  is  if  we  could  have  a  vote  on  one 
amendment  out  of  a  long.  long  list  of 
amendments.  That  would  give  us  a  whole 
day  to  consider  just  one  amendment.  We 
came  in  at  10  o'clock.  That  is  a  long  time 
for  1  amendment,  when  we  have  15  or 
16  other  amendments. 

It  is  in  that  context  that  I  want  to 
make  clear  my  desire  or  willingness  to 
agree  to  a  time  limitation  just  on  this 
one  amendment.  A  number  of  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  asked 
when  there  might  be  a  vote  on  It.  That  is 
the  basis  of  my  request. 

I  fully  imderstand  the  Senator's  posi- 
tion, and  he  certainly,  under  all  the 
rules.  Is  entitled  to  take  whatever  stand 
he  wishes  on  it.  But  I  would  just  hope 
that,  in  light  of  the  heavy  calendar  we 
have,  including  the  so-called  Alaskan 
pipeline  bill,  we  could  get  an  agreement 
on  one  amendment  only  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  Senator's  great  concern  with 
the  urgency  concerning  the  Alaskan 
pipeline  bill.'  It  is  an  urgency  that  I 
share.  The  Senator  has  been  a  very  artic- 
ulate spokesman  for  an  adequate  domes- 
tic oil  supply  and  for  bringing  into  being 
sufficient  storage  facilities  so  as  to  mini- 
mize the  opportunity  for  the  immediate 
blackmail  that  otherwise  would  result  as 
our  dependency  upon  foreign  sources 
of  supply  increase. 

I  would  say  that  if  the  Senator  feels 
that  the  urgency  of  this  legislation  is 
so  compelling  as  to  warrant  laying  aside 
would  certainly  be  most  pleased  to  sup- 
this  bill  and  taking  up  that  bill  first.  I 


port  him  in  that  endeavor.  I  think  that 
is  a  measure  that  would  well  serve  Amer- 
ica. Considering  the  sheer  idiocy  of  not 
having  constructed  a  pipeline  when  our 
reserves,  by  all  Indications,  are  capable 
of  supplying  2  million  barrels  of  crude 
a  day  to  this  country,  and  we  have 
known  of  its  existence  for  as  many  years 
as  we  have  known  of  it,  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  our  dependence  upon  foreign 
soiu-ces  now  approaches  one-third  of 
our  daily  consumption,  and  the  imbal- 
ance of  payments  for  oil  alone  by  the 
year  1985  will  be  between  $25  billion  and 
$30  billion  a  year,  I  imderstand  why  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
might  feel  that  he  wants  to  take  that  bill 
up  very  quickly.  I  would  say,  however, 
that  with  respect  to  the  national  land 


use 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  might  I 
just  say  that  objection  was  raised  to 
taking  up  the  so-called  Alaskan  right- 
of-way  bill.  That  is  why  this  bill  is  up 
for  consideration.  And  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  right-of-way  bill  Is 
not  going  to  come  up  until  this  bill  is 
disposed  of.  And  it  would  go  on  the  double 
track.  That  means  that  it  could  well  be 
that  the  right-of-way  bill  would  not  be 
brought  up  until  sometime  in  July. 

We  have  a  number  of  bills  which  we 
must  consider  very  shortly.  The  national 
debt  limit  bill  Is  one  such  bill.  I  point 
out  that  I  am  very  anxious  to  pass  the 
Alaskan  right-of-way  bill  next  week. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I 
can  only  say  that  as  a  member  of  the 
minority  party  in  this  body,  I  have  very 
Uttle  to  do  with  the  setting  of  the  calen- 
dar. I  am  sorry,  as  I  know  the  Senator 
is,  that  the  leadership  in  whose  hands 
these  important  decision -making  respon- 
sibilities lie  is  not  as  sensitive  to  the 
concerns  that  engage  most  of  us  in  this 
country. 

I  think  there  Is  a  difference  between 
the  Al£iskan  pipeline  issue  and  the  na- 
tional land  use  measure  now  pending 
before  the  Senate.  They  are  both  tremen- 
dously important  to  this  country,  and 
while  both  need  to  be  resolved.  I  think 
that  there  is  a  particular  urgency  about 
our  energy  supply  situation.  When  we 
contemplate  blackouts,  the  closing  of 
schools  and  factories,  the  stoppage  of 
transportation  systems,  and  the  possi- 
ble threat  to  our  national  security  that 
could  result  If  the  military  were  unable 
to  perform  its  duty,  the  energy  crisis 
transcends  the  Importance  of  the  na- 
tional land  use  plan. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  plowing  new 
ground.  I  think  that  we  should  recognize 
this  when  we  consider  the  land  use  plan. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  state  for  the  Record  that  I  think 
the  bill  now  pending  before  the  Senate 
will  have  a  tremendous  beneficial  impact 
on  the  energy  issue.  One  of  the  major 
problems  In  the  energy  area  is  that 
States  do  not  have  the  kind  of  State 
lajid  use  programs  necessary  to  identify 
the  areas  which  are  to  be  preserved  and 
conserved. 


I  would  point  out  to  my  go<xl  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  that  a  num- 
ber of  States  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
refuse  to  address  the  problem  of  energ>' 
facilities  and  are  saying  that  they  do  not 
want  any  more  refining  or  any  more 
outloading  facilities. 

We  have  in  thLs  land  use  planning  bill 
in  its  broad  thrust  and  effort  two  princi- 
pal purposes:  we  have  to  identify  the 
areas  that  should  be  developed  and  the 
areas  that  ought  to  be  conserved.  So.  we 
must  balance  development  and  conserva- 
tion. 

Concerning  one  area  of  development — 
energy.  I  would  point  out  that  on  page 
122  of  the  bill  we  deal  with  the  import- 
ance of  identifying  public  utilities  and 
energy  facilities  in  defining  "key  facili- 
ties". If  the  Senator  turns  down  to  line 
21  of  page  122  of  the  bill,  in  (2)  it  states 
that  "major  facilities  on  non-Federal 
lands  for  the  development,  generation, 
and  transmission  of  energy"  are  to  be 
part  of  "key  facilities." 

So,  I  want  the  record  to  show,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  legislation  we  have 
pending  before  the  Senate  does  attempt 
to  Induce  the  States  to  identify  the  areas 
that  ought  to  be  set  aside  for  appropri- 
ate purposes  in  connection  with  the 
broad  areas  of  energy,  including  petro- 
leum, fossil  fuels,  nonfossil  fuels,  all 
elements  of  energy  development,  genera- 
tion, and  transmission. 

So,  I  view  this  bin  as  a  building  block 
to  build  order  out  of  chaos  so  that  we 
can  proceed  in  the  27  years  remaining 
in  this  century  with  a  progrsmi  in  which 
we  can  say  in  advance  what  areas 
we  need  to  set  aside  to  be  conserved 
and  what  areas  should  be  used  for 
development. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  am  not  an 
either/or  man.  We  must  have  develop- 
ment and  we  must  have  conservation. 
That  is  the  whole  thrust  of  this  legisla- 
tion. We  would  not  have  the  measure 
before  the  Senate  today  if  the  States 
were  doing  their  jobs.  We  are  in  the  most 
unique  situation  in  our  history,  consid- 
ering the  progress  we  have  made  In  the 
lEist  almost  200  years  of  our  Nation  and 
as  we  approach  our  200th  anniversary 
when  we  have  to  use  legislation  to  prod 
the  States  to  exercise  their  State's  rights. 
The  States  will  not  act.  The  thrust  of 
the  bill  will  be  to  go  to  the  States  at  cer- 
tain periods  of  time  for  them  to  Identify 
areas  that  should  be  properly  set  aside 
for  refining  along  the  coast  and  for  out- 
loading  facilities.  Several  States  along 
the  eastern  seaboard  in  particular,  an 
area  that  gets  80  percent  of  Its  oil  from 
foreign  sources,  say  "We  don't  want  re- 
fining and  we  don't  wuit  outloading." 
We  have  the  bill  because  of  failures  of 
the  States  to  exercise  their  States  rights. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  preempt  States' 
rights. 

I  want  to  set  the  record  straight  on 
the  thrust  of  the  legislation.  I  think  that 
most  Senators  will  agree  that  if  our  rate 
of  growth  is  too  slow,  and  if  we  are  to 
survive,  and  if  our  rate  of  growth  is  to  be 
such  its  to  end  poverty  in  this  country 
and  provide  for  the  material  benefits  for 
man.  certainly  we  need  a  roadmap  to  de- 
termine where  we  are  going. 

Let  me  give  the  Senator  a  figure.  Two 
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years  ago  this  December  we  reached  $1 
trillion  in  gross  national  product.  It  took 
us  200  years  to  achieve  that  total  out- 
put. The  first  half -trillion,  the  first  $500 
billion,  took  us  183  years.  I  am  speaking 
now  in  terms  of  current  dollars.  The  sec- 
ond half-trillion  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct was  achieved  in  15  years.  And.  Mr. 
President,  thoughtful  e.xperts  in  the  bus- 
iness world  and  the  environmental  world 
are  saying  that  between  now  and  the 
year  2000,  we  will  literally  have  to  re- 
build America.  In  other  words,  in  the 
next  37  years,  though  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve, we  will  rebuild  all  of  that  which 
took  200  years  to  do.  and  we  are  going 
to  accomplish  that  in  37  years,  so  that 
we  are  going  to  have  to  duplicate  every 
highway,  every  airport,  every  school,  and 
every  home. 

How  is  that  kind  of  building  going  to 
take  place?  Will  it  be  on  an  orderly  basis, 
so  that  we  will  not  create  the  kind  of 
chaos  we  are  currently  creating?  Will  it 
be  on  a  basis  which  we  will  not  do  ir- 
reparable harm  to  areas  that  ought  to 
be  preserved?  Will  it  be  on  a  basis  which 
will  allow  us  to  avoid  energy  shortages? 
Will  it  be  on  a  basis  which  will  enable 
us  to  provide  the  kind  of  economic 
growth  to  end  poverty,  so  that  the  have- 
nots  will  have  a  chance  to  participate 
in  the  process  by  being  able  to  last  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  achieve  a  decent 
standard  of  living? 

This  bill  is  the  beginning — a  building 
block.  It  is  indeed  a  roadmap.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  which  we  can  plot  our  course 
to  do  the  things  that  we  need  to  do  so- 
cially as  a  nation,  to  bring  forth  the 
fruits  of  our  abundant  economic  system 
for  mankind,  for  a  better  life  for  our 
people,  materially  speaking,  and  at  the 
same  time  deal  with  the  quality  of  life, 
the  esthetic  values  that  are  so  important, 
the  values  that  are  not  material,  the 
values  that  help  to  provide  the  kind  of 
enviromnent  that  makes  life  worth 
living. 

This  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  And, 
Mr.  President,  this  is  a  must.  It  is  urgent. 

I  could  not  help  but  make  this  com- 
ment, lest  there  be  any  personal  misun- 
derstanding that  this  is  not  a  must  bUl. 
This  measure  dovetails  into  the  energy 
problem,  it  dovetails  into  the  agriculture 
problem,  and  it  dovetails  into  every  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  we  take  up 
on  this  floor. 

Should  we  not  know  where  our  high- 
ways are  going  to  be  laid  out  for  the 
future,  between  now  and  the  year  2000? 
Should  we  not  ask  the  States,  "Where  are 
you  going  to  locate  your  airports?"  Or 
should  we  be  granting  Federal  funds  for 
airports,  highways,  and  parks,  only  to 
find  out  15  years  from  now  that  we  will 
have  to  undo  the  highways,  undo  the 
airports,  and  run  the  roads  through  the 
parks,  all  provided  by  Federal  funds? 

Mr.  President,  I  just  hope  that  this  bill 
will  be  understood  in  the  larger  context 
of  a  great  and  growing  nation  which 
needs  to  do  both,  to  have  a  quality  life 
and  economic  growth.  I  am  not  a  zero 
growth  man.  I  will  say  to  my  good  friend ; 
I  think  that  is  fine  for  the  "haves,"  and 
that  is  where  most  of  the  argument 
comes  from.  Those  who  have  made  it  say, 
"Look,  we  do  not  need  all  thla." 


I  cannot  help  telling  one  story.  I  was 
in  New  York  a  couple  years  ago  t.aJk1ng 
about  the  energy  crisis.  A  lady  said  to  me. 
"Senator,  we  have  just  got  to  curtail  this 
growth  and  wasteful  use  of  energy." 

I  said  to  her,  "Well,  what  is  an  example 
of  how  you  are  going  to  curtail  energy 
consumption?" 

She  said,  "We  must  not  allow  any  more 
new  air-conditioning  units  to  be  put  in." 

I  asked  her.  "Where  do  you  live?" 

Well,  she  lived  up  on  Park  Avenue. 
Obviously,  she  was  not  drawing  welfare, 
I  do  not  think. 

I  asked,  'Well,  what  about  the  poor 
in  New  York?  What  about  the  people  in 
Harlem  and  Bedford-Stuyvesant  who 
may  not  have  air  conditioning?" 

She  said.  "Senator,  we  have  got  to 
cut  it  off  some  place." 

Mr.  President,  throughout  my  life  in 
this  body,  I  have  tried  to  support  those 
programs  whi:h  will  make  life  better  for 
all  of  our  citizens,  rich  and  poor  alike, 
and  I  do  not  buy  the  the  argimient  of 
those  persons  who  have  made  it,  Mr. 
President,  and  want  to  go  around  telling 
everyone  else,  "Son-y,  we  are  not  going 
to  be  concerned  about  you,  because  if 
we  take  care  of  you,  then  our  environ- 
ment will  be  despoiled." 

Mr.  President,  a  nation  that  was  able 
to  win  the  race,  in  World  War  II,  in  the 
Manhattan  project,  of  discovery  of  the 
atomic  bomb,  a  naticn  that  won  the  race 
to  the  Moon,  putting  not  only  one  man 
on  the  Moon  within  a  decade,  but,  in  6 
different  voyages,  putting  12  men  on  the 
Mocn.  is  a  nation  that  can  do  both,  can 
provide,  through  the  abundance  of  this 
great  private  enterprise  system — and  the 
only  real  private  enterprise  system  on 
Earth  (other  systems  are  capitalistic, 
with  cartels  and  monopolies) — this  free 
private  enterprise  system  that  has  pro- 
duced the  greatest  abundance  of  any 
country  in  the  world.  I  say  it  can  pro- 
vide both  quality  and  quantity. 

Fifty  years  ago.  Mr.  Lenin  promised 
the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  bread  and 
freedom.  Mr.  President,  and  I  cannot 
help  but  remind  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, in  connection  with  Mr.  Brezhnev's 
visit,  that  they  have  not  achieved  either. 
They  have  neither  bread  nor  freedom; 
the  bread  they  are  now  getting  is  from 
the  United  States.  I  want  to  see  better 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  so  I  shall 
not  discuss  that  subject.  I  want  to  see 
a  more  peaceful  world.  But  I  just  want 
to  point  out  that  this  is  a  great  coun- 
try. Mr.  President,  and  that  we  can  do 
both:  We  can  achieve  material  abund- 
ance for  all  of  our  people,  and  we  can  do 
It  with  quality  life,  with  a  good  environ- 
ment. No  task  is  too  great  for  this  cotm- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  the  whole  thrust  of 
this  legislation  is  to  provide  the  chance, 
as  I  say,  to  exercise  State's  rights.  We 
would  not  have  this  bill  before  us  if  the 
States  had  exercised  State's  rights.  We 
are  ju-st  trying  to  give  them  a  little  nudge 
and  say.  "Get  on  with  the  business." 

Things  are  moving  too  fast,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  cannot  afford  delay  and  con- 
sume time  in  indecision.  Now,  more  than 
ever  before,  we  need  decision. 

This  bill  fits  in  with  the  energy  prob- 
lem and  with  all  our  other  problems,  and 


I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  move  ex- 
peditiously on  It. 

I  thank  my  good  friend  from  Wyoming. 
I  did  not  mean  to  preempt  his  time,  but 
he  has  most  graciously  consented.  I  was 
to  answer  a  question,  but  I  made  a 
speech.  That  is  not  unusual  in  this  body, 
but  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  coiu-tesy. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  and 
good  friend  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackscn),  for  making  the  remarks  he 
has  just  made.  It  is  precisely  because  I 
recognize  the  Importance  of  what  the 
Senator  Is  saying  that  I  said  I  did  not 
tlilnk  we  should  have  a  time  limitation. 
He  may  want  to  make  the  same  speech 
again, .  Jid  I  hope  he  will,  because  it  is  an 
Important  spe  ch.  The  trouble  Is  there 
are  not  very  many  of  us  around  right  now 
to  hear  it.  Later  on  this  afternoon  there 
may  be  others  aroimd  who  should  hear 
it.  and  I  hope  that  they  will.  What  the 
Senator  says  should  be  underscored 
and  pondered.  It  bears  serious,  sober 
reflection  and  second  thoughts,  to  make 
certain  that  as  we  construct  this  road- 
map  for  the  years  remaining  in  this  cen- 
tury for  America  to  double  again  the 
entire  efforts  that  it  has  made  in  the 
nearly  200  previous  years 

Mr.  JACKSON.  If  I  may  interject 
there,  may  I  correct  something  I  just 
remembered.  I  said  that  between  now 
and  the  end  of  this  century  would  be  37 
years.  I  threw  in  an  extra  decade.  I 
meant  27  years. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Fine. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  said  37  years  be- 
tween now  and  the  end  of  this  century. 
Actually  it  Is  27  years,  a  little  less — 26 
years  and  7  months. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator's arithmetic  Is  quite  right.  I  recog- 
nize that  we  are  talicing  about  27  years 
as  he  has  just  pointed  out. 

My  point  is  that  If  we  are  going  to 
construct  a  roadmap  that  will  be  use- 
ful to  this  body,  and  to  the  people  of 
America,  to  imdertake  the  tremendous 
job  of  doubling  all  of  the  constructive 
effort  that  has  characterized  these  past 
nearly  200  years  of  time  that  this  coun- 
try has  been  a  republic,  if  we  are  going 
to  do  all  this  within  27  years,  then  I  say, 
let  us  not  turn  over  the  drafting  of  that 
roadmap  to  someone  In  the  kitchen  who 
may  not  have  heard  what  has  been  dis- 
cussed at  the  dining  room  table,  because 
they  may  need  to  know  some  of  the 
things  that  are  being  talked  about  in 
other  parts  of  the  house. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  speaks  of 
thli  legislation  as  a  building  block.  It 
will  be,  indeed.  It  should  be  a  good 
building  block.  We  should  know  what 
we  are  building  with.  There  should  be 
no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  as  to  how 
each  of  us,  to  the  extent  he  Is  able,  may 
take  the  blocks  and  flt  them  together, 
iihaping  the  corners  and  straightening 
the  lines,  so  that  we  will  build  an  in- 
stitution that  wUl  stand  and  serve  us 
well. 

One  of  the  most  profound  statements 
the  Senator  made  this  morning — and 
he  has  made  a  nimiber — was  that  this 
bill  dovetails  into  every  piece  of  legisla- 
tion we  consider  upon  this  floor.  I  agree 
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with  him.  When  we  consider  that  we  are 
drafting  a  blueprint  that  will  cover 
practically  all  of  the  land — and  that  is 
what  this  bill  does,  although  there  are 
some  who  say  that  it  really  does  not  do 
that,  in  that  it  just  covers  those  lands 
in  non-Federal  ownership — the  fact  is, 
and  I  challenge  anyone  to  deny  it,  that 
when  we  look  at  all  of  the  criteria  that 
are  to  be  observed  by  the  State  Land 
Use  Planning  Commissions  which,  in 
many  cases,  have  not  yet  been  set  up, 
no  one  can  say  with  positive  assurance 
that  one  single  acre  of  land  in  private 
ownership  can  be  identified  that  does 
not  come  under  the  criteria  that  require 
Inventory,  examination,  and  appraisal. 
Additional  criteria  also  require  par- 
ticipation in  a  planning  process  and  a 
program.  This  program  must  be  ulti- 
mately implemented.  Indeed  this  bill 
ctills  for  implementation  in  order  to 
make  certain  that  the  police  powers 
of  the  State  are  brought  to  bear  to 
assure  that  the  land  use  planning 
authority  In  each  State  has,  indeed, 
imdertaken  Its  job  seriotisly  and  con- 
scientiously. The  planning  must  be  in 
sufSclent  detail  so  as  to  make  certain 
that  there  is  no  single  piece  of  ground 
that  could  have  a  major  overriding 
concern  in  the  future  welfare  of  America 
that  was  overlooked  because.  In  haste, 
not  enough  time  was  given  to  the  job. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  points 
out.  on  page  122  of  the  bill,  that  provision 
is  made  for  the  identification  of  major 
facilities  on  non-Federal  land  for  the  de- 
velopment, generation,  and  transmission 
of  transmission  of  energy. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  has  an  in- 
terest in  energy,  I  do  not  claim  any  of 
the  expertise  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  possesses  in  this  area,  but  I 
do  have  the  Interest.  I  have  that  Interest 
because  my  State  of  Wyoming  Is  one  of 
the  major  energy  storehouses  of  this 
cotmtry.  We  rank  fifth  In  the  order  of 
States  in  reserves  of  oil  and  gas.  We 
probably  are  first  in  coal.  We  are  equally 
likely  soon  to  be  first  in  the  production  of 
uranium,  along  with  Colorado  and  Utah. 
The  State  of  Wyoming  has  the  major  oil 
shale  reserves  of  the  country.  I  do  not 
claim  that  we  have  any  corner  on  sun- 
shine, but  certainly  if  we  look  at  the 
historic  sources  of  energy — if  coal,  oil, 
natural  gas,  oil  shale — and  now  lura- 
nlimi — we  do  have  a  very  major  interest. 

My  point  is  that  this  bill  and  this  pro- 
vision which  calls  for  the  siting  of  plants 
that  the  Senator  from  Washington  and  I 
recognize  as  being  necessary  is  in  a  bill 
that  gives  to  the  States  3  years  time 
in  which  to  inventory,  assess,  and  plan 
a  program  and  Implement  the  kind  of 
policy  that  each  of  the  50  State  land  use 
planning  commissions  feels  will  best  serve 
the  particular  State  in  which  It  func- 
tions. 

So,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  urgent 
to  get  on  with  this  siting  process,  I  say 
again  to  my  good  friend  from  Washing- 
ton that  we  know  the  oil  is  up  there  in 
Alaska,  and  we  know  that  it  is  not  going 
to  come  down  to  the  lower  48  States  until 
a  pipeline  is  built.  I  am  constrained  to 
say,  with  all  due  reference  to  my  good 
friend  from  Washington,  that  the  oppor- 
tunity for  relief  from  the  energy  short- 


age as  afforded  by  this  bill  is  somewhat 
removed,  and  is  not  nearly  as  immediate 
as  Is  the  opportunity  to  do  something 
about  the  energy  crisis  if  we  will  get  on 
with  the  Alaska  pipeline  bill.  I  know  per- 
fectly well  that  once  we  have  given  the 
green  light  to  the  people  Interested  in  the 
construction  of  the  Alaska  pipeline — and 
that  may  be  all  209  million  of  us,  if  the 
power  shortage  and  the  energy  shortages 
get  worse  In  this  coimtry — it  will  take 
some  time  to  get  that  job  done,  too. 
But  I  am  trying  to  make  the  point  that 
If  we  are  concerned  about  priorities  and 
If  we  are  concerned  about  trying  to  get 
the  most  important  tilings  done  first,  let 
us  make  no  mistake,  insofar  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, as  to  the  relative  signiflcance  of 
immediate  action  required  by  the  Alaska 
pipeline  bill  and  this  bill. 

Mr.  JACKGON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  point  out  that  if  we 
had  petroleum  flowing  into  the  United 
States  right  now,  we  could  not  solve  the 
gasoline  problem.  The  Senator  knows 
that. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
completely.  He  is  correct. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Who  has  been  stopping 
the  refineries?  It  Is  the  States,  and  local 
governments,  Mr.  President.  That  is  what 
we  are  doing  in  this  bill.  It  does  not 
come  under  the  bill  I  authored — the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  The  Senator  knows  that  an 
environmental  impact  study  has  to  be 
filed  with  tlie  Federal  Government  in  re- 
lation to  any  organization  in  the  United 
States  today  that  wishes  to  build  a  re- 
finery. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No,  the  refinery  must 
meet  air  quality  standards  under  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

Mr.  COOK.  Certainly. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No  impact  statement 
must  necessarily  be  filed  on  a  refinery, 
particularly  on  the  siting  decision.  It  is 
only  when  the  Federal  Government  acts. 
This  is  the  point.  They  have  to  meet  air 
quality  standards  and  water  pollution 
standards.  But  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act,  section  102(2)  (c)  stip- 
ulates that  the  impact  statement  applies 
only  to  a  major  PedersJ  activity. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  can  name  a 
State  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  right 
now  that  will  consent  to  the  building  of 
an  oil  refinery.  That  is  where  the  big 
shortage  Is. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  have  the  floor.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  If  the  Senator  reads  the 
law  as  I  read  it.  even  In  the  air  quality 
standards  as  they  now  prevail,  if  In  fact 
we  do  not  have  the  equipment  and  the 
equipment  Is  not  being  manufactured  In 
the  United  States,  they  cannot  meet  that 
criteria,  and  that  criteria  goes  down  the 
drain  as  a  matter  of  Federal  standards: 
and,  therefore,  he  loses  out.  whether  it  Is 
on  a  State  basis  or  on  a  Federal  basis. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  have  been  advised 
that  Chahman  Train  of  the  Coimcil  on 
Environmental  Quality  stated  that  the 


NEPA  provisions  In  effect  are  not  re- 
quired in  connection  with  the  purely 
private  construction  of  a  refinery.  Obvi- 
ously, that  has  nothing  to  do  with  NEPA, 
but  in  every  instance  in  this  country  the 
local  £Lir  quality  standards  and  the  local 
water  requirements  and  zoning  have  to 
be  met.  That  is  what  this  bill  is  dealing 
with. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  when  we  talk 
about  the  energy  crisis,  the  industry  has 
not  been  building  refineries.  There  is  not 
enough  refining  capacity,  and  probably 
will  not  be  for  3  years,  to  take  care  of  the 
petroleum  we  import.  The  area  of  trouble 
has  been  with  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Zoning  laws  and  other  rules 
apply,  and  they  have  stopped  It.  So  it  is 
not  big  old  Uncle  Sam  that  is  blocldng 
refineries.  I  want  to  make  that  very  clear. 
It  is  the  failure  of  the  States  and  local 
governments  to  act. 

As  I  pointed  out  to  the  Senator,  here 
is  an  area,  the  east  coast  of  the  Umted 
States,  that  gets  80  percent  of  its  petro- 
leum by  imports,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
States  have  even  passed  laws  prohibiting 
new  refineries,  prohibiting  outloading 
facili'ies.  This  is  a  matter  of  fact.  That 
is  one  of  the  reaisons  why  we  want  the 
States  to  start  dealing  with  this  problem 
realistically — to  start  considering  the 
need  for  energy'  facilities.  Uncle  Sam  is 
guilty  of  many  things,  but  this  happens 
to  be  one  sin  that  I  do  not  think  Uncle 
Sam  has  been  implicated  in  at  this  point. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  The  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington may  find  that  he  is  meeting  liim- 
self  coming  around,  because  a  moment 
ago  I  heard  him  say  that  this  was  an  ef- 
fort to  reestablish  States  rights  to  the 
respective  States,  and  all  of  a  sudden  I 
hear  him  talk  about  the  fact  that  there 
ai'e  no  refineries  because  the  States  will 
not  allow  them  to  l)e  built.  Apparently, 
the  Indication  seems  to  be  that  through 
this  kind  of  vehicle,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  have  authority  to  over- 
come that  objection  of  the  States. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  May  I  qualify  It? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  wish  the  Senator  would. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  WUl  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  let  me  answer? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity  to  say  something 
that  bears  repeating. 

This  is  precisely  why  I  must  oppose  a 
time  limitation.  I  think  that  what  the 
Senator  from  Washington  is  saying  is 
very  important,  and  the  points  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  are  very  im- 
portant. I  want  to  make  sure  that  the 
people  of  this  coimtry  know,  so  far  as 
they  can,  through  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives, what  this  bill  is  all  about.  My 
guess  is  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  collo- 
quy we  have  already*  had.  there  is  an 
area  that  would  remain  In  the  dark  in- 
sofar as  comprehension  and  wide  under- 
standing are  concerned. 

I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  made  a  decision  In 
this  measure  not  to  Include  the  Energy 
Facilities  Siting  Act.  What  we  have  pend- 
ing before  the  committee,  as  the  Sena- 
tor knows — It  Is  a  Joint  arrangement 
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with  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  I 
believe  the  Committee  on  Public  Works; 
three  committees  are  looking  at  it — are 
bills — energy  facilities,  siting,  power- 
plant  siting,  and  deep  water  port  facili- 
ties proposals — which,  in  effect,  would 
say  that  if  the  States  do  not  act  within 
a  certain  period  of  time  in  connection 
with  energy  facilities  siting,  then  the 
Federal  Government,  under  the  com- 
merce clause,  constitutionally  speaking, 
could  preempt  the  rights  of  the  States 
and  could  go  in  and  require  that  areas 
be  made  available  for  energy  facilities 
and  for  outloading  facilities  to  take  care 
of  this  enormous  increase  in  imports. 

I  just  want  to  say  to  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  that  there 
will  be  a  big  fight  on  these  energy  facili- 
ties bills,  but  unless  we  get  this  kind  of 
authority,  we  are  not  going  to  have  out- 
loading  facilities  where  we  need  them 
and  we  are  not  going  to  have  refineries 
where  we  need  them. 

I  am  trying  to  be  objective  and  judi- 
cious about  this  problem,  because  it  is  a 
mixed  bag.  We  do  not  have  the  refining 
capacity  in  this  country.  It  takes  3  years 
from  the  time  you  start  until  you  have 
refined  products  on  the  line.  So  for  the 
next  3  years  we  are  going  to  have  less 
gasoline,  less  diesel  oil,  and  less  fuel  oil, 
,  next  year  and  the  year  after,  than  we 
have  right  now,  because  of  this  lag 
factor. 

There  is  not  enough  refining  capacity 
in  surplus  outside  the  United  States  to 
take  up  the  difference.  So  on  all  counts, 
both  at  home  and  outside  the  United 
States,  we  are  caught  in  that  kind  of 
bind. 

Again  I  say  this  In  response  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky:  The  States  have 
not  acted  in  this  area.  They  have  failed 
to  act.  It  is  a  sorry  situation  when  the 
Federal  Government  may  have  to  come 
in  and  possibly  preempt  States'  rights 
because  the  States  will  not  act.  This  we 
will  debate  in  relation  to  the  energy  fa- 
cilities siting  bills. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  an  observation  at  this  point:  It  is 
extremely  important  that  we  imderstand 
what  is  in  this  bill.  Unless  we  do  imder- 
stand what  is  In  the  bill,  there  could  be 
a  lot  of  sincere  but  misguided  or  misin- 
formed Senators  voting  for  a  bill  that 
they  thought  would  do  certain  things. 

Let  me  illustrate  exactly  what  I  mean. 
I  hope  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  while  I  say 
this.  If  I  misquote  him  or  take  him  out 
of  context  I  hope  he  will  correct  me. 

The  record  will  disclose  that  he  im- 
plies that  this  bill  that  we  are  talking 
about  would  do  something  about  this  sit- 
ing matter. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No,  we  do  not. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  If  I  may  finish,  in  the 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky he  qualified  what  he  said  about 
the  siting  provision.  He  now  implies  that 
this  authority  is  not  in  this  bill  to  over- 
ride the  States,  but  there  have  been  con- 
versations with  the  commerce  commit- 
tee to  talk  about  a  siting  provision  which 
would  do  that.  That  is  what  I  think  he 
was  saying. 

I  find  nothing  in  this  bill  to  preempt 
State's  rights  to  give  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment the  authority  to  go  In  and  say, 
"You  are  going  to  site  a  refinery  here." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  I  made  It  very 
clear  that  we  kicked  around  the  idea  in 
connection  with  this  bill  whether  the 
energy  siting  bill  should  be  in.  We  de- 
cided it  should  not. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  That  is  the  point  I  am 
trying  to  make. 

Mr.   JACKSON.   I  am  saying  that. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  know  but 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Second.  I  did  point  out 
that  under  the  key  facilities  provision  of 
the  bill  which  the  States  must  meet, 
th2y  are  required  to  identify,  looking  way 
down  the  road,  the  major  facilities  on 
other  than  Federal  lands  for  develop- 
ment, generation,  and  transmission  of 
energy. 

We  face  an  emergency  in  connection 
with  the  refining  problem  and  some  other 
land  use  aspects  of  the  energy  problem, 
so  we  are  dealing  with  the  problem  on  a 
special  basis  in  the  energy  facilities  sit- 
ing bills  so  we  can  get  action  without 
delay.  But  S.  268  looks  down  the  road  and 
asks  the  States  to  assume  the  responsibil- 
ity to  identify  these  areas  in  advance  so 
that  they  can  crnk  it  into  their  land  use 
program,  well  in  advance  of  need. 

That  is  the  distinction:  One  is  an 
emergency  in  which  we  are  holding  hear- 
ings separately  so  that  we  can  deal  with 
the  specific  problem,  for  we  find  ourselves 
curiously  in  a  situation,  even  with  all  the 
petroleum  coming  in,  where  we  would 
not  be  able  to  handle  it,  that  is,  refine 
it,  and  make  it  available  to  the  fellow  who 
wonders  why  he  do3s  not  have  gasoline 
at  his  local  station.  So  we  have  that  prob- 
lem to  deal  with  separately  from  S.  268. 
That  is  what  we  have  done. 

I  hope  that  clarifies  the  record. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  hope  it  does.  I  want 
to  say  this.  The  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton was  talking  about  the  shortage  of 
petroleum  in  this  coimtry,  and  he  spoke 
about,  as  I  recall,  the  failure  of  States  to 
site  any  refineries. 

I  think  I  would  not  be  too  naive  to 
say  that  the  average  listener  might  have 
concluded  that  early  action  on  this  bill 
would  resolve  these  problems  when  It 
does  no  such  thing,  which  is  why  I  think 
it  is  necessary  that  we  understand  what 
this  bill  does  and  what  it  does  not  do. 

The  only  way  I  know  we  can  arrive 
at  that  understanding  within  this  body 
is  to  see  that  Members  who  are  interest- 
ed in  the  problem  ask  questions  to  be 
sure  that  what  they  have  in  mind  and 
what  they  hope  might  be  in  the  bill  is  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  it  is  like  a  lot  of  other 
problems  we  hear  about.  If  you  talk  about 
farming,  land  use  planning,  or  doing 
away  with  crime,  you  are  for  motherhood 
whatever  it  is,  each  person  in  his  own 
mind  likes  to  think  what  he  believes 
that  particular  phrase  or  act  or  idea 
embodies.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  say,  "Yes, 
we  are  for  land  use  planning,"  because  we 
are  frustrated  with  the  fact  that  we  get 
into  a  traffic  bottleneck  and  it  takes  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  get  to  work.  Another 
person's  idea  is  that  he  does  not  like  the 
building  going  In  next  door  to  his  home. 


Maybe  it  is  what  another  person  thinks 
about  conditions  which  obtain  in  the 
neighborhood  that  militates  against  the 
financial  success  of  his  business.  So  he 
may  have  another  idea.  Those  are  under- 
standable concerns  and  interests  that 
people  have. 

In  America,  we  have  a  way  of  dealing 
with  those  things.  We  give  each  person 
an  opportunity  to  have  his  say.  We  have 
a  Constitution  that  guarantees  that  cer- 
tain rights,  though  they  may  be  voiced 
or  felt  by  only  one  person,  are  going  to 
be  respected.  I  do  not  find  ai«rthing 
wrong  with  that. 

When  the  Senator  from  Washington 
made  his  opening  statement,  he  spoke 
about  the  things  that  were  wrong.  Just 
to  refresh  the  Senator's  memory,  let  me 
call  attention  to  some  of  his  language. 
He  was  speaking  about  the  attitudes  of 
persons  who  are  in  the  position  in  which 
I  find  myself.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  was 
pointing  his  finger  at  me.  Let  me  read 
what  the  distinguished  Senataor  from 
Washington  said  on  Friday,  June  15,  at 
page  19800  of  the  Record: 

Their  contentions  are  wrapped  In  con- 
stitutional phrases  to  obscure  the  simple  fact 
that  the  vested  and  special  interests  want 
to  maintain  the  status  quo.  The  Nation, 
however,  can  no  longer  afford  the  status  quo. 
In  all  parts  of  the  country,  conflicting  de- 
mands over  limited  land  resources  are  plac- 
ing severe  strains  upon  economic,  social,  and 
political  institutions  and  processes  and  upon 
the  natural  environment.  The  status  quo  la 
conflict,  waste,  and  inefficiency;  it  is  farmers' 
groups  opposing  real  estate  developers;  en- 
vironmentalists fighting  the  electric  power 
industry;  homeowners  colliding  with  high- 
way planners;  the  mining  and  timber  in- 
dustries struggling  with  conservationists; 
shoreline  and  water  recreation  interests  pit- 
ted against  oil  companies;  cities  opposing  the 
States;  and  suburbs  opposing  the  cities. 

The  Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning  Assist- 
ance Act  is  the  Nation's  best  and  probably 
last  chance  to  preserve  and  to  invigorate 
State  and  local  land  use  decisionmaking  and 
to  Insure  that  basic  property  rights  are  not 
infringed  by  faceless  Washington  bureau- 
crats in  places  far  remove!  from  the  sites  of 
land  use  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  that  statement 
to  point  out  that  land  use  planning 
means  many  things  to  many  people.  We 
need  to  understand  what  the  bill  pro- 
vides, because  if  the  bill  becomes  law, 
the  courts  of  the  country,  including  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  will 
not  go  around  asking  what  we  may  have 
had  in  mind  at  the  time  we  voted.  Some 
of  us  may  not  even  be  around  to  be 
asked. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Ml-.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  the  Senator  would  speak 
to  one  point  which  he  discussed  in  the 
colloquy  between  myself  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), in  regard  to  whether  key  facilities 
are  covered  by  the  bill. 

As  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
pointed  out,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton said  that  key  facilities  are  not  cov- 
ered by  the  bill  except  through  State  ac- 
tion. I  bring  that  up  at  this  time  because 
the  Senator  says  that  what  really  Is  in 
the  bill,  and  what  It  really  does — and  I 
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refer  to  page  74  of  the  bill— when  we 
are  talking  about  the  eligibility  of.  States 
for  siting  plans,  and  while  we  are  talking 
in  the  bill  about  plarming  grants,  is  that 
if  we  get  into  the  active  sections,  we 
probably  are  talking  about  land. 

Section  203(a),  subsection  (B),  refers 
to  "exercising  control  over  the  use  of 
land  within  areas  which  are  or  may  be 
impacted  by  key  facilities,  including  the 
site  location  and  the  location  of  major 
improvement  and  major  access  features 
of  key  facilities." 

On  pages  76  and  77.  In  subsection  (d) 
of  the  same  section  203.  we  are  talking 
about  implementation  of  the  State  plan 
as  the  condition  of  continuing  eligibility. 
On  page  93  we  are  talking  about  the  Fed- 
eral review  and  determination  of  grant 
eligibility,  and  in  that  section  we  are  say- 
ing, the  Secietary— meaning  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior— has  the  authority  to 
consider  the  State  plan  and  in  his  judg- 
ment determine  whether  or  not  the  State 
plan  has  made  adequate  provision  for 
what  is  listed  back  in  section  203. 

I  think  the  question  needs  to  be  dis- 
cussed, needs  to  be  stated  on  the  record, 
by  the  Senator  from  Washington  as  well 
as  other  Senators,  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  approval  of  State  plans,  the  eligibil- 
ity continuation  under  State  plans,  the 
determination  by  the  Secretary,  actually 
do  leave  the  determination  or  the  loca- 
tion of  key  facilities  within  State  discre- 
tion or  whether  or  not  actually  there  is 
a  preemption  by  the  Secretary's  review 
procediu-e  over  otate  decision.  I  think 
this  gets  right  to  the  heart  of  the  matter 
in  an  imderstanding  of  what  this  bill 
does  or  does  not  do.  I  thought  it  might 
be  well  to  have  this  discussion  right  now 
in  connection  with  the  colloquy  between 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook) 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 

Mr.  ILJSKELL.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  In  response  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho,  as  the  Senator  is  well 
aware,  the  bill  merely  asks  the  States 
themselves,  as  opposed  to  the  local  gov- 
ernment imits,  to  address  themselves  to 
five  areas,  one  of  which  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  mentioned.  After  the  inven- 
torying process,  the  program  is  adopted. 
This  would  be  only  if  the  States  had  not 
made  a  good  faith  effort  to  address  them- 
selves to  those  areas  where  there  would 
be  a  decision  of  ineligibility  of  the  State 
for  S.  268's  grant  money. 

But  I  would  additionally  like  to  point 
out  that  it  is  not  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior who  could  even  make  such  a  deter- 
mination. Thpre  is  a  board  to  be  ap- 
pointed, the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  well 
aware.  I  point  the  attention  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  to  page  98  of  the  bill,  lines 
16  through  20,  where  it  talks  about,  "in 
the  case  of  ineligibility  based  upon  the  re- 
quirements of  sections  402,  505,  and  601 
(1),  (J) ,  (k) ,  and  (1)  "—which  are  defini- 
tions of  critical  areas  and  uses  of  more 
thar.  local  concern,  including  key  facili- 
ties— "the  State  has  failed  to  make  a 
good  faith  effort  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements"  


Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  made  ref- 
erence to  appeal  procedures,  but  that 
same  good-faith  effort  requirement  does 
not  appear  in  section  203  with  respect 
to  the  standards  of  continued  eligibility. 
If  the  Senator  will  refer  back  to  page  73, 
which  has  the  standards  for  State  land 
use  programs  and  standards  that  the 
Secretary  must  find,  there  is  no  state- 
ment in  that  section  about  good-faith 
effort,  although  we  may  have  Intended 
that  It  be  included  there. 

If  the  Senator  wll  look  at  the  subse- 
quent sections  that  have  to  do  with  con- 
tinued eligibility,  section  306,  again 
there  is  not  tha  provision  In  section  306 
for  the  standard  of  good-faith  effort 
which  is  contained  In  the  appeals  pro- 
cedure that  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
refers  to. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  again 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  to  page 
99  of  the  bill.  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
was  referring  to  the  program  of  adopting 
a  land  use  program,  and  at  the  top  of 
page  99  the  Senator  will  notice  the  lan- 
guage, "in  the  case  of  Ineligibility  based 
upon"  such  groimds— and  I  refer  the 
Senator  back  to  page  98— the  Secretary 
shall  carry  the  burden  of  showing  that 
the  State  has  failed  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  act.  In  other  words, 
the  burden  is  placed  upon  the  Secretary 
to  demonstrate  State  inellgifcility  before 
an  appeals  board. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Would  not  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  agree  that  neither  section 
203.  which  starts  out,  in  subsection  (a), 
"As  a  condition  of  continued  eligibility.", 
nor  section  306,  which  is  on  page  93, 
which  deals  with  Federal  review  and  de- 
termination of  grant  eligibility,  it  says, 
"the  Secretary,  before  making  a  grant 
to  any  State"  must,  and  then  follow  the 
provisions  of  section  306  and  section  203, 
contains  the  good  faith  effort  language 
which  Is  contained  In  the  review  language 
of  the  section  to  which  the  Senator  re- 
ferred on  page  99? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  would  call  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho's  attention  to  page  73, 
section  203  (a),  from  which  the  Senator 
was  reading.  The  determination  will  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
provided  for  in  section  306,  which,  of 
course.  Is  the  Federal  review — 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  which 
page  did  the  Senator  say? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  It  would  be  on  page  73. 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  determination  of  whether  the 
State  land  use  program  was  adequate  or 
was  subject  to  the  review  that  I  was 
talking  about  a  moment  ago.  I  pointed 


out  that  in  section  203,  which  Is  the  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  dealing  with  State  land 
use  programs,  the  determination  of  con- 
tinued eligibility  must  be  in  accordance 
with  procedures  provided  for  In  section 
306.  Then  we  turn  to  page  93  of  the  bill, 
and  we  set  forth  elaborate  procedvu-es 
whereby  the  Secretary  may  make  his  de- 
termination, which  Include,  of  course, 
that  If  the  Secretary  should  make  an  ad- 
verse determination,  he  would  have  to 
carry  the  burden  before  a  review  board. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  would  not  the  Sena- 
tor agree  that  the  Secretary,  in  his  initial 
judgment  under  section  203  standards 
and  section  306  standards.  Is  not  bound 
by  the  good  faith  effort  requirement  of 
the  appeals  procedure? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  would  differ  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho.  He,  of  course,  could 
make  a  determination  arbitrarily  and 
capriciously,  but  If  he  is  going  to  make 
the  determination  stick,  then  he  has  to 
carry  the  burden  before  the  review  board 
that  we  were  talking  about  earlier. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  not  sure  I  like 
the  language  "arbitrarily  and  capri- 
ciously" 

Mr.  HASKELL.  That  is  my  language, 
I  may  say  to  the  Senator;  that  is  not 
the  language  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  language  of 
art  which  perhaps  should  not  be  part  of 
th3  legislative  record,  because  the  bill 
does  not  give  that  kind  of  standard. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  It  certainly  does  not. 
All  I  meant  to  say  was  that  if  we  had 
some  Secretary  who  did  not  do  the  job 
the  way  he  should  do  it,  and  did  it  ad- 
visedly  

Mr.  McCLURE.  Let  me  say  I  have 
never  heard  of  any  Secretary  who  took 
action  that  he  did  not  think  was  reason- 
able. 

They  are  all  reasonable  men.  They 
sometimes  take  action  that  the  Senator 
and  I  would'not  agree  with. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  am  sure  they  are  rea- 
sonable men. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  what  we  are 
concerned  about.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
we  want  to  make  certain  that  the  States" 
efforts  are  on  the  good  faith  effort  bsisis, 
the  language  which  we  did  adopt  by 
amandment  in  the  committee  with  re- 
spect to  the  review  procedure  ought  to 
be  Included  also  in  the  schedules  for  the 
adoption  of  the  program  and  the  sched- 
ules of  the  program  itself  in  sections  203 
and"  206.  And  if  that  is  what  we  intend 
to  say,  we  do  not  say  so  clearly  in  the 
body  of  the  bill.  Instead  we  say  that  a 
Secretary  may  not  do  that,  but  we  can 
correct  it  on  appeal. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
say  that  we  are  saying  that  all  Secre- 
taries are  reasonable  men  under  ordinary 
circumstances. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  we  can  make  that  as  an  assump- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  discussion.  How- 
ever, I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  I  would 
make  that  presumption  as  a  matter  of 
record. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
do  It  for  the  purposes  of  discussion  and 
let  us  assume  that  some  Secretary  in 
exercising  his  best  judgment  comes  to  the 
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wrong  conclusion.  The  bill  specifically 
states  xmder  section  203  that  before  any 
adverse  action  to  a  State  can  be  taken, 
the  Secretary  must  go  before  the  appeals 
court  and  carry  the  burden  of  proof. 

I  am  sure  thit  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  will  remember  the 
lengthy  discussion  we  had  In  the  com- 
mittee on  this  very  point. 

Mr.  McCLDRE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  point  to  the  provision  of 
section  203  that  requires  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  that  burden  of  proof. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Yes.  I  will  have  to 
start  out  with  section  203  and  end  up 
with  section  306.  I  am  reading  from  line 
13  on  page  73  where  it  says  that  the 
determination  shall  be  made  "in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  provided 
for  in  section  306." 

Now.  what  are  those  procedures?  We 
turn  to  page  93  and  find  these  very 
elaborate  procedures  which  the  Secretary 
must  follow  before  he  can  take  any  ad- 
verse action,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  will  recall  that  we 
were  very  concerned  not  to  vest  arbitrary 
power  in  any  Secretary,  though  he  be  the 
most  reasonable  of  men.  Therefore,  we 
adopted  the  language  as  set  forth  in 
section  306. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  And  the  Senator's  ex- 
planation is  that  the  procedural  require- 
ments found  on  page  96  under  section 
306  limit  the  application  of  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  contained  in  sec- 
tion 203? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Yes.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  adequately  expressed  my 
opinion.  I  will  state  it  again.  The  Secre- 
tary cannot  act  under  section  203  unless 
he  follows  the  procedures  set  forth  in 
section  306. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  raises  another 
Issue  which  perhaps  at  another  time,  and 
on  my  own  time  rather  than  on  the  time 
of  the  very  patient  and  generous  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming,  we  will  discuss  fur- 
ther. It  has  to  do  with  the  composition 
and  the  makeup  of  the  ad  hoc  bearing 
body  and  whether  or  not  the  ad  hoc  hear- 
ing body  is  an  Independent  body  which 
is  capable  of  exercising  discretion  which 
Is  different  from  that  exercised  by  the 
Secretary.  I  think  at  the  present  time 
that  we  need  to  discuss  the  makeup  of 
that  board  and  determine  whether  or  not 
the  review  procedures  which  are  pro- 
vided for  under  section  306  will  result  In 
any  kind  of  an  action  predictably  differ- 
ent from  that  already  taken  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  section  203  which  does  not 
have  the  good  faith  requirement  In  It. 

That  is  some  of  the  basis  of  my  con- 
cern, that  perhaps  this  bill  does  not  nec- 
essarily do  what  we  in  our  deliberations 
in  committee  decided  it  ought  to  do.  And 
I  am  not  at  this  time  any  more  than 
raising  the  suggestion  that  maybe  we 
ought  to  look  at  the  language  to  make 
certain  that  the  intentions  actually  ex- 
pressed by  the  committee  will  be  carried 
out  in  the  interpretation  of  the  act. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  be  sure  for  the  record  that  I  imder- 
stand  the  concern  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  which  I  understand  we  will  dis- 
cuss at  a  later  time.  The  Senator  is  con- 
cerned about  the  composition  of  the 
board  as  set  forth  in  section  306. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

HJl.  8658.  An  act  making  appropriations  for 
the  gorernment  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  other  activities  chargeable  In  whole  or 
In  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  District 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd.  Jr.)  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting the  nomination  of  Lt.  Gen. 
Richard  Giles  Stilwell,  Army  of  the 
United  States — major  general.  U.S. 
Army — to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President,  to  be  general,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  2303.  An  act  to  continue  mandatory 
price  support  for  tung  nuts  only  through 
the  1978  crc^; 

H.R.  569a.  An  act  to  amend  title  6.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  revise  the  reporting  re- 
quirement contained  In  subsection  (b)  of 
section  1308; 

HJl.  8152.  An  act  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  to  Improve  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  8658.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  In  whole 
or  In  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  Rn.T.S  REFERRED  OR  PLACED 
ON  CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  or 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  indicated: 

H.B.  2308.  An  act  to  continue  mandatory 
price  support  for  tung  nuts  only  through 
the  1076  crop.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and   Forestry. 

HJt.  6692.  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  reporting  require- 
ment contained  in  subsection  (b)  of  section 
1308.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  CtvU  Service. 

H.R.  8152.  An  act  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  to  Improve  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice,  and  for  other  piirposes. 
Placed  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  8152 
be  considered  as  having  been  read  the 
first  and  second  times  and  that  it  be 
placed  on  the  calendar.  I  do  this  at  the 
request  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  .  I  understand 
that  this  has  been  cleared  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska). 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  S.  343 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  cleared  this  request  with  the 
distingtilshed  assistant  RepuUIcan  lead- 
er (Mr.  Grifftn)  and  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook),  who  Is  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  S.  343.  a  bill  to  designate  the  first 
Tuesday  in  October  as  the  date  for  Fed- 
eral elections,  is  called  up  and  made  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate,  there 
be  a  time  limitation  thereon  of  2  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  and  con- 
trolled by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon); 
that  time  on  any  amwidmoit  in  the  first 
degree  be  limited  to  1  hour;  that  time 
on  any  amendment  to  an  amendment, 
debatable  motion  or  appeal  be  limited 
to  30  minutes:  and  that  the  agreement 
be  In  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.).  Without  objection, 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous  consent 
agreement  Is  as  follows: 

Ordered.  That,  during  the  consideration  of 
8.  343,  a  bill  to  designate  the  Tuesday  next 
after  the  first  Monday  In  October  as  the  day 
for  Federal  elections,  debate  on  any  amend- 
ment shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such 
and  the  manager  of  the  bUl.  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  and  debate  on  any 
amendment  In  the  second  degree,  debatable 
motion  or  appeal  shall  be  limited  to  30  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of  the 
bUl.  Mr.  Cannon:  Provided.  TTiat  In  the 
event  the  manager  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Cannon.  Is 
In  favor  pf  any  such  amendment  or  motion, 
the  time  in  opposition  thereto  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  the  minority  leader  or  his  desig- 
nee: Provided  further,  Tliat  no  amendment 
that  Is  not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the 
said  bni  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  a  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controUed.  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  :  Provided,  That 
the  said  Senators,  or  either  of  them,  may, 
from  the  time  under  their  control  on  the 
passage  of  the  said  bUl,  allot  additional  time 
to  any  Senator  during  the  consideration  of 
any  amendment,  debatable  motion  or  appeal. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  NASA  AUTHORIZATION  TtTT.T. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  cleared  this  request  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwaier).  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  distinguished 
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Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), and  with  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unsuiimous  consent 
that  at  no  later  than  4  p.m.  today  the 
unfinished  business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  7528.  the  author- 
ization bill  for  NASA;  that  the  unfinished 
business  remain  in  a  temporarily  laid 
aside  status  until  the  disposition  of  H.R. 
7528.  or  until  the  close  of  business  today, 
whichever  is  earlier;  that  the  time  on 
H.R.  7528  be  limited  to  one  and  one-hilf 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water) 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss), 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  with  time  on  any 
amendment  limited  to  30  minutes,  and 
that  the  agreement  be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  both  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water), 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Space  Committee,  and  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Moss)  want  a 
roll  call  vote  on  final  passage  of  the  NASA 
authorization  bill,  so  Senators  are  hereby 
alerted. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Mr.  John  Heritage 
of  his  staff  be  accorded  the  privilege  of 
the  floor,  and  make  a  similar  request  on 
behalf  of  the  Ssnator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  that  Mr.  Carl  Coan  be 
accorded  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  debate  on  S.  268.  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LAND  USE  POLICY  AND  PLANNINO 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  268)  to  establish 
a  national  land  use  policy,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 
grants  to  assist  the  States  to  develop  and 
implement  State  land  use  programs,  to 
coordinate  Federal  programs  and  policies 
which  have  a  land  use  impact,  to  coordi- 
nate planning  and  management  of  Fed- 
eral lands  and  planning  and  manage- 
ment of  adjacent  non-Federal  lands,  and 
to  establifh  an  Office  of  Land  Use  Policy 
Administration  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa in  order  that  he  may  make  a  state- 
ment without  my  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
heard  the  very  Interesting  discussion  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  And  I  share 
his  concern  about  an  overriding  and  ef- 
fective land  use  bill.  I  concur  with  the 
Senator   from   Wyoming,    the   Senator 


from  Colorado,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, and  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
We  have  a  great  need  for  a  land-use  pro- 
posal in  the  various  States. 

As  a  former  Governor,  I  am  aware  of 
the  need  for  States  in  this  area  to  have 
additional  financial  assistance.  In  the 
end  re£ult,  land  use  control  through  var- 
ious land-use  programs  Is  an  area  in 
which,  in  my  opinion,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  not  intrude. 

When  I  was  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  I  instituted  a  study  of  the 
Arkansas  River  Basin  and  expanded  the 
existing  plans  on  a  National  and  State 
basis  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating 
State  planning  at  the  local  level. 

Prior  to  that  time,  I  was  a  member  of 
the  State  Senate.  I  worked  on  programs 
and  bills  to  improve  the  environment  of 
Oklahoma,  and  particularly  in  the  area 
of  pollution  caused  by  the  oil  and  the 
gas  industry.  This  was  accomplished.  I 
am  very  happy  to  say  that  the  lakes  and 
rivers  in  Oklahoma  are  not  dead  as  they 
say  about  Lake  Erie.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
fish  are  now  in  the  streams  that  were 
polluted  before  and  that  the  actions  that 
were  formerly  permitted  by  which  oil 
companies  did  pollute  are  now  forbidden. 

I  read  with  great  interest  the  colloquy 
had  between  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Washington 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  They  agreed 
that  land  use  is  a  responsibility  of  State 
and  local  governments.  They  agreed  that 
the  Federal  (jovemment  should  stay  out 
of  the  implementations  or  putting  into 
action  the  progrsmis  on  land  use.  It  was 
their  intention  to  stimulate  the  State  and 
local  process  rather  to  substitute  a  Fed- 
eral process. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  said — 
and  he  said  again  this  morning — that  he 
wanted  to  encourage  States  to  exercise 
what  has  always  been  their  constitu- 
tional rights  under  the  police  power  of 
the  State. 

My  colleagues  merely  wanted  to  en- 
courage, to  urge,  to  provide  an  induce- 
ment, to  prod,  to  do  a  little  nudging,  to 
get  on  with  the  State  business,  to  guide, 
to  stimulate,  but  not  to  force  the  States 
to  act.  Their  goal  was  merely  to  assist 
the  States  in  implementing  their  plan- 
ning process. 

This  is  the  kind  of  language  that  I 
like.  I  find  myself  in  agreement  wiih 
their  comments.  But  I  also  find  myself 
confused,  and  I  wonder  if  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  smd  I  have  been  read- 
ing the  same  bill  (S.  268) .  Because  when 
you  get  away  from  the  platitudinous  dic- 
tum of  the  committee  report  about  State 
constitutional  prerogatives  over  land 
use.  and  get  down  to  the  statutory  lan- 
guage, it  is  obvious  that  this  bill  could 
and  probably  would  turn  the  Federal 
Government  into  a  huge  zoning  board. 

I  find  the  bill  does  not  just  urge  or 
prod  or  provide  financial  assistance,  or 
stimulate  or  guide  or  even  direct,  but 
that  it  forces  a  State.  My  distinguished 
friend  from  the  great  State  of  Colorado 
said  a  minute  ago  that  the  bill  asks  the 
States,  but  I  call  his  attention  to  section 
201(e)  on  page  63  of  the  bill,  which 
states  that  each  State  shall  submit  a 
plan.  Starting  on  line  5,  It  says: 


Provided.  That  If  no  grant  Is  requested  by 
or  active  In  any  State  after  five  fiscal  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  such 
State  shall  submit  Its  State  land  use  pro- 
gram within  ninety  days  thereafter  to  the 
Secretary  for  determination  of  State  eligi- 
bility or  InellglbUlty  for  grants  pursuant  to 
this  part  A  In  accordance  with  the  procedures 
provided  In  section  306:  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  should  no  grant  be  requested  by 
or  active  Ir;  any  State  during  any  two  com- 
plete fiscal  year  periods  after  five  fiscal  years 
from  the  date  of  enactme.Tt  of  this  Act, 
such  State  shall  submit  its  State  land  use 
program  within  ninety  days  from  comple- 
tion of  such  period  to  the  Secretary  for  de- 
termination of  State  ellglbUlty  or  InellglbUlty 
for  grants  pursuant  to  this  part  A  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  provided  In 
section   306. 

So  this  is  clearly  not  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram, although  a  State  can  enter  it  in  a 
voluntary  way.  Whether  a  State  enters  it 
on  a  voluntary  basis  or  on  a  compulsory 
basis,  the  State  eventually  must,  by  law, 
if  this  measure  becomes  law,  enter  this 
program;  and  the  Federal  Government 
will  dictate  some  of  what  is  in  that  land- 
use  program. 

Section  204,  paragraph  1,  as  shown  on 
page  78,  dictates  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  be  the  ultimate  arbi- 
trator of  what  areas  of  critical  environ- 
mental concern  are  In  the  plan,  because 
areas  of  critical  environmental  concern 
are  of  more  than  State  significance,  and 
this,  of  course,  is  subject  to  the  ad  hoc 
hearing  board's  decision.  But  in  that  de- 
cision, it  is  only  necessary  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  prove  that  he  was 
acting  reasonably  in  implementing  the 
act. 

Section  203,  paragraph  3,  on  page  79, 
requires  the  State  legislatures  to  pass 
laws  consistent  with  the  purposes  and 
programs  of  this  act. 

Mr.  President,  this  section  and  this 
paragraph  would  require  that  State  leg- 
islators act  in  a  way  that  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  reo.uirements  of  the  act. 
If  sanctions  are  added  in  this  bill  today 
or  on  some  subsequent  day  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  or  in  the  future, 
they  could  very  well  force  legislatures  to 
act  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people.  The 
sanctions  could  interfere  with  the  objec- 
tivity that  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture would  have,  and  interfere  with  the 
way  in  which  they  would  represent  their 
own  districts. 

Later  in  section  203,  in  paragraph  (4), 
there  Ls  a  requirement  for  approval  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  involved.  With 
sanctions,  this  could  eliminate  the  free- 
dom of  action  of  the  Governor  to  use  or 
not  to  use  his  veto.  This  is  interfering 
with  the  executive  branch  of  the  State 
government. 

The  sanctions  as  outlined  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington  are 
a  progressive  kind  of  sanction  for  the 
first  year  after  5  years  of  this  act.  If  the 
State  is  not  complying,  there  would  be  a 
7-percent,  then  14  percent  the  following 
year,  and  then  21  percent  setting  «iside 
of  State  fimds  in  the  areas  of  airports, 
highways,  and  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion. I  have  not  yet  received  Information 
on  what  this  could  mean  to  the  respective 
States,  but  It  Is  obvious  that  it  would 
mean  a  very  substantial  amount  of  the 
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support  that  they  are  accustomed  to  re- 
ceiving and  depending  on  In  their  high- 
way, airport,  and  land-  and  water-use 
programs. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  areas  in  which 
this  bill  proposes  to  reduce  expenditures. 
Mr.  President,  are  those  areas  the  bill  Is 
supposed  to  be  most  interested  in,  such 
as  the  location  of  key  facilities,  airports 
and  highways,  and  the  areas  of  land  and 
water  conservation. 

So.  while  hitting  the  States  over  the 
head  with  sanctions,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  reducing  their  effec- 
tiveness in  the  areas  that  are  the  goals  of 
this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  too.  that  in 
this  inconvenience  and  interruption  of 
State  programs  and  interference  with  the 
progress  of  a  State  that  was  declared 
ineligible,  and  to  which  sanctions  would 
apply,  it  would  not  only  be  the  citizens 
of  that  State,  but  of  virtually  all  the 
States,  who  would  suffer,  because  we  all 
use  the  airports,  the  highways,  and  the 
land  and  water  areas  of  all  the  States. 

On  page  121.  in  section  601(i)(2), 
under  definitions,  the  definition  of  "nat- 
ural hazard  lands"  includes,  among  other 
descriptions,  areas  frequently  subject  to 
weather  disasters. 

The  State  of  Oklahoma,  like  many 
States,  is  in  an  area  where  there  are  very 
frequent  weather  disasters,  which  are 
beyond  the  ability  of  those  in  the  State 
to  predict  or  prevent.  Certainly  this  pro- 
vision is  an  example  of  the  breadth  and 
scope  of  the  areas  of  critical  environ- 
mental concern  that  would  permit  the 
Secretary  to  mandate  programs — not 
Just  the  processes  but  the  programs — 
that  would  become  a  very  integral  part 
of  the  State. 

The  State  of  Oklahoma  is  a  State  in 
which  tornadoes  occur  from  time  to  time 
in  various  parts  of  the  State.  So  in  Just 
this  small  part  of  the  language  that 
gives  the  Secretary  responsibility  to  re- 
view and  to  change  what  the  State 
would  find  in  its  best  interests,  as  its 
land-use  policy.  This  gives  full  permis- 
sion to  cover  the  entire  State.  I  agree 
definitely  with  the  goals  of  S.  268.  How- 
ever, I  inform  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Colorado  I  do  not  agree  that 
S.  268  is  a  mere  nudge  or  a  prod  to  obtain 
the  State's  cooperation.  It  is  more  than 
Just  a  carrot  and  a  club.  So  far  as  a  Gov- 
ernor would  be  concerned  and  a  member 
of  the  leglslatiu'e,  it  is  an  atomic  bomb, 
because  the  amounts  of  money  that 
would  be  involved  in  sanctions  that 
would  be  added  to  the  bill  while  it  is 
being  considered  today  and  in  the  future, 
or  at  some  future  time,  would  prevent  a 
Governor  from  actually  exercising  his 
Judgment  as  he  saw  fit.  It  would  require 
him  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  Federal 
Government.  So  it  is  not  Just  a  carrot 
and  a  stick.  It  is  not  Jiast  a  prod.  It  is 
not  an  urge,  or  a  stimulation  of  State 
processes,  it  is  an  atomic  bomb.  It  is  an 
acticai  that  he  could  not  resist. 

Private  land  use  Is  one  of  the  last  bas- 
tions remaining  in  the  eTer-dwindling 
reservoir  of  State's  rights  and  State's 
respooslbUltles.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  give  dose  conslderatloo  to  the 
amendmenu  which  wlU  be  offered  t* 


S.  268  In  an  effort  to  reassert  the  basic 
State  prerogatives  over  land  use  and 
land-use  planning. 

I  thank  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming.  I  yield  back  to  him  and 
thank  him  very  much  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity  to  listen  to  the  comments 
that  he  has  made.  I  thank  him  also  for 
his  contributions  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  would  ask  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Oklahoma  a 
question.  As  a  former  Governor  of  that 
great  State,  have  you  had  any  ejtperi- 
ence  in  making  recommendations  to  the 
State  legislature  for  the  pcissage  of  leg- 
islation as  you  thought  would  serve  well 
the  interests  of  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes.  I  have  Senator. 
I  would  inform  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming that  in  the  Arkansas  River  develop- 
ment study  which  I  cited,  a  study  made 
in  great  depth,  using  State  and  Federal 
resources  to  do  it,  and  over  a  period  of 
time,  and  a  study  which  is  still  going  on 
today,  I  was  unable  to  receive  support 
from  the  legislature  in  this  area. 

However,  I  stUl  think  that  this  is  a 
proper  area  of  responsibility  for  the 
State  legislature  and  the  Governor.  I 
think  there  is  needed  to  be,  in  this  case, 
an  explanation  of  Just  what  was  planned 
and  what  was  needed ;  and  this  has  been 
going  on.  For  Instance,  I  think  that  the 
leaders  of  the  various  counties  involved 
have  a  much  better  understanding  today 
of  what  we  were  trying  to  do  several 
years  ago:  but  this  is  part  of  the  whole 
process  that  is  very  important  in  land- 
use  planning,  because  it  is  important 
that  the  people  support  the  programs 
that  are  brought  forth.  Although  we  find, 
and  I  know  that  the  Senator  found  as 
Governor  of  the  great  State  of  Wyoming, 
that  many  citizens  are  greatly  concerned 
that  Government  is  not  responsive  nor 
responsible  to  the  desires  of  the  people. 
There  seem  to  be.  so  often,  so  many  who 
feel  that  at  the  Federal  level  they  know 
better  what  a  State  should  do  than  the 
State  itself.  I  do  not  support  that  con- 
tention. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Referring  to  section 
204(3)  on  page  79  of  the  bffl  which  deals 
with  a  further  condition  of  continued 
eligibility  of  a  State  for  grants,  I  find 
that  the  review  of  the  State  land-use 
program  share  determine  that — 

state  laws,  regulations,  and  criteria  affect- 
ing the  State  land  use  program  and  the 
areas,  uses,  and  activities  listed  In  section 
203  are  In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  Act: 

I  say  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Oklahoma  that  this  would  seem  to 
presume  that  State  laws,  regulations, 
and  criteria  would  have  to  be  in  conform- 
ance to  and  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  act.  My  question  is: 
Does  my  distinguished  colleague  share 
my  conclusion? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  share  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  distinguished  friend  from  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  and  draw  his  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  section  203  is  en- 
titled "State  Land-Use  Programs" — not 
processes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes.  I  have  this 
thought:  First,  we  start  out  in  the  bm 
with  procesBes,  then  with  programs,  and 


then  with  the  exercise  of  police  powers 
to  implement  the  programs. 

I  am  wondering  whether  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  would 
feel  that  to  impose  a  requirement  that 
State  laws,  regulations,  and  criteria 
would  have  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  act  might  place  a  Governor 
in  an  extremely  difQcult  situation. 

The  Senator  earlier  observed  that 
sometimes  recommendations  made  by  a 
Governor  to  a  State  legislature  are  not 
alwajrs  foUowed  up  with  appropriate  im- 
plementing action.  Would  it  be  the  Sen- 
ator's opinion  that  this  same  situation 
could  well  occur  in  a  resolution  of  this 
sort  of  directive? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  certainly  share  the 
Senator's  opinion.  I  would  add  that  this 
requirement  could  prove  to  be  very  em- 
barrassing to  a  Governor,  because  he 
would  be  required,  insofar  as  subsection 
(4)  is  concerned,  to  have  reviewed  and 
approved  the  State  land-use  program, 
and  then  the  members  of  the  legislature 
would  have  to,  according  to  this  require- 
ment, adopt  the  various  programs  which 
include  the  areas  of  critical  environmen- 
tal concern,  including  fragile  or  historic 
lands,  renewable  resource  lands,  natural 
hazard  lands,  key  facilities,  the  develop- 
ment of  public  facility  utihties,  and  so 
forth. 

So  it  is  all-encompassing  in  all  the 
programs  required,  but  it  would  require 
the  legislature  to  pass  laws  implementing 
these. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Oklahoma  I  want 
to  compliment  him  on  his  incisive  under- 
standing of  what  this  bill  is  all  about,  and 
on  the  very  effective  work  he  has  done 
both  in  participating  in  the  adoption  of 
amendments  that  I  think  have  been  help- 
ful and,  further,  in  calling  attention  to 
the  areas  in  the  proposed  legislation 
which  deserve  and  cry  out  for  attention. 
The  record  of  the  distinglushed  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  is  a  very  impressive 
one.  and  I  thank  him  for  his  contribu- 
tions. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  state- 
ment that  I  hope  will  be  helpful  in  put- 
ting into  perspective  some  of  the  broad 
concerns  which  I  feel  and  which  I  think 
may  be  shared  by  others.  I  want  to  set 
the  stage  and  lay  a  Uttle  groundwork  for 
what  I  hope  could  indeed  be  a  better  un- 
derstanding and  result  in  the  stimulation 
of  the  kind  of  interest  that  I  think  is  nec- 
essary, in  order  to  bring  about  the  sort 
of  understanding  and  comprehension 
that  I  believe  should  precede  adoption 
of  the  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  favor  the 
general  concept  of  land -use  planning,  I 
have  some  reservations  about  how  this 
bill  win  affect  the  rights  of  State  and  lo- 
cal governments,  and  ultimately  private 
landowners,  to  plan  for  the  wise  and  bal- 
anced use  of  their  lands. 

Throughout  the  time  that  this  measiue 
was  pending  before  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  I  made 
an  effort  to  Insure  that  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  land-use  planning  be  re- 
tained by  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments. The  Senate  has  been  assured  that 
the  purpose  of  this  proposed  legislation 
is  to  "encoiu-age  better  and  effective 
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land-use  decisioimiaking  at  the  State 
and  local  levels,  and  not  to  provide  sub- 
stantial new  land-use  decisionmaking  au- 
thority on  the  Federal  level."  However, 
the  specific  provisions  of  this  bill  belle 
its  stated  intent.  The  threat  of  Federal 
override  wo'ild  be  more  ominous  if  Sen- 
ator Jackson  is  successful  in  adding 
crossover  sanctions  to  the  bill. 

BANCnONS 

Senators  will  recall  that  during  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  the  Senate  de- 
leted crossover  sanctions  from  S.  632,  the 
predecessor  of  S.  268.  Nevertheless,  an 
amendment  has  been  introduced  which 
will  put  some  "teeth"  into  the  land-use 
bill  to  force  the  States  to  comply  with  a 
federally  mandated  plan. 

The  National  Governors  Conference 
unanimously  opposed  the  inclusion  of  any 
crossover  sanctions  in  their  policy  posi- 
tion on  land-use  planning.  The  Gover- 
nors said: 

The  national  land  xise  policy  should  refrain 
from  the  Imposition  of  economic  sanctions 
against  states  which  are  unable  to  comply 
with  federal  land  use  policy  requirements. 
Because  of  the  highly  sensitive  nature  of 
land  use  control,  major  accommodations  will 
have  to  be  made  between  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments before  such  controls  can  be  ex- 
ercised equitably  and  judiciously.  Further- 
more, sanctions  generally  have  proved  an 
Ineffective  tool  In  bringing  about  desired 
change.  In  this  instance,  they  would  be  even 
less  likely  to  be  effective,  since  they  focus  on 
the  Governor  alone,  when  it  Is  the  equal 
responsibility  of  state  legislatures  and  local 
governmental  officials  to  develop  the  joint  re- 
lationships necessary  for  exercising  land  tise 
control. 

The  imposition  of  sanctions  is  more 
than  a  nudge  or  prod.  It  is  coercion 
which  would  force  the  States  to  shape 
their  plans  in  a  mold  cast  by  the  Federal 
Government.  In  effect,  each  State  would 
have  two  Governors:  The  one  back  home 
in  the  State  capital  and  another  in  the 
OfiBce  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
In  Washington.  Since  the  sanctions  issue 
transcends  every  issue  in  this  bill,  I  urge 
that  it  be  resolved  at  the  outset  of  the 
debate. 

AREAS    OF    OUTICAI.    ENTIKONlfKNTAL    CONCERN 

Section  204(1)  presently  provides  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  review 
the  substance  of  the  States'  determina- 
tion of  "areas  of  critical  environmental 
CMicem."  In  order  to  qualify  for  funds 
or  to  avoid  sanctions — if  they  are  adopt- 
ed— the  States  must  include  those  areas 
which  the  Secretary  determines  are  of 
"more  than  statewide  significance."  Al- 
though the  States  may  define  "areas  of 
critical  environmental  concern"  which 
are  of  more  than  "local  significance," 
predetermined  areas  must  be  included  in 
the  State's  plan.  Such  criteria  coupled 
with  the  secretarial  review  openly  invite 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  Impose  his 
will  to  preempt  the  responsibility  of  the 
States.  This  is  contrary  to  the  policy 
statement  of  the  National  Governors 
Conference  which  recommended  that 
the  legislation  should  "encourage  States 
to  regEtin  their  sovereign  responsibiUties 
for  the  protection  of  critical  environ- 
mental areas."  This  is  but  another  ex- 
ample of  how  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
thwarted  by  the  specific  provision  in  the 
bilL 


PTTBUC  UIND8 

A  distinct  problem  exists  in  those 
States  where  the  Federal  Government 
owns  substantial  amounts  of  land.  The 
bill.  In  its  present  form,  would  effectively 
bring  only  the  non-Federal  lands  under 
a  comprehensive  State  planning  proce- 
dure. Due  to  the  high  proportion  of  Fed- 
eral lands  in  Western  States,  and  their 
intermingled  pattern  v.ith  private  and 
State  lands,  land  use  must  conceptually 
include  all  lands,  both  Federal  and  non- 
Federal.  Federal  preemption  also  exists 
for  the  planning  of  "adjacent  non-Fed- 
eral lands."  There  should  not  be  a  dual 
standard  for  Federal  and  State  lands. 
Separate  legislation  for  Federal  lands  is 
not  the  answer.  If  a  national  land  use 
policy  is  to  be  the  key  to  the  enhance- 
ment of  our  environment  and  the  devel- 
opment of  our  resources,  one-third  of 
the  Nation's  land  should  not  be  excluded 
from  the  scope  of  this  bill.  That  is  about 
the  amount  of  real  estate  in  the  United 
States  that  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— about  one-third  of  the  Na- 
tion's total  land  area. 
The  bill  in  section  611  provides  that — 
Nothing  In  the  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
expand  or  diminish  .  .  .  State  Jurisdiction, 
r^jonsibillty,  or  rights  in  the  field  of  land 
and  water  resource  planning,  development 
or  control. 

But  as  a  condition  of  eligibility,  the 
Secretary  is  required  to  review  the  laws, 
regulations,  and  criteria  of  each  State 
land-use  program  to  determine  if  it  is 
in  accordance  with  the  act.  This  would 
require  the  State  legislatures  to  enact, 
amend,  or  repeal  laws  to  conform  with 
the  federally  mandated  bill. 

FEASIBILrrY     STUDT     OF    NATIONAL    LECISI.ATION 

Section  102(b)  (11)  refers  to  "the 
feasibility  of  enacting  national  land  use 
legislation."  Section  307  establishes  the 
mechanism  to  implement  this  purpose. 
Congress  ouglit  not  to  be  undertaking 
studies  to  undermine  the  intent  of  S.  268 
"Assistance  to  the  States."  Moneys  ap- 
propriated for  this  act  should  not  be  used 
to  subvert  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  State,  and  the  bill  should  be  strictly 
limited  to  seeing  that  the  tools  neces- 
s8Lry  to  carry  out  the  task  of  land-use 
planning  are  made  available  to  the  States 
and  local  governments.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able that  we  could  on  the  one  hand  call 
for  assistance  to  the  States,  and  on  the 
other  study  the  feasibility  of  assuming 
that  power  by  the  Federal  Government. 

PRIVATE    PaOPERTT     RIGHTS 

Ownership  of  private  property  is  one 
of  the  most  cherished  rights  and  free- 
doms of  our  Nation.  It  means  more  than 
Just  holding  a  deed  and  paying  taxes  on 
real  estate. 

Private  ownership  of  land  was  a  great 
stimulus  in  the  development  of  the 
United  States.  The  right  to  ownership 
of  property  provides  the  drive  that  has 
made  Americans  the  most  productive 
people  in  the  world.  Our  standard  of 
living  is  the  world's  highest. 

The  marketplace  always  has  deter- 
mined the  use  of  land  and  the  value  of 
land.  S.  268  would  change  that.  It  would 
define  the  use  for  tremendous  areas  of 
land.  A  small  committee  in  each  State 
would  have  the  duty  and  responsibility  of 


determining  nearly  all  land  uses  for  a 
long  time  in  the  future.  The  whims  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  be 
given  overriding  authority. 

The  committee  has  attempted  to  make 
It  abundantly  clear  that  the  implementa- 
tion of  land-use  planning  cannot  deprive 
an  individual  of  his  property  without  du? 
process  and,  if  v;arranted,  compensation. 
Such  legislative  history  should  serve  as 
an  adequate  safeguard  of  the  rights  of 
private  property  owners.  However,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  probable  that  attempts  will 
be  made  to  take  property  for  the  public 
benefit  under  the  gu'ne  of  regulation 
without  compensation.  This  Intent  is  doc- 
umented by  the  following  excerpts  from 
the  task  force  on  "The  Use  of  Land:  A 
Citizen's  Policy  Guide."  I  am  going  to 
read  from  that  book  some  of  the  quota- 
tions that  I  think  bear  out  the  assertion 
I  have  just  mat^.e. 

I  read  from  page  118: 

public  acquisition  cannot,  and  need  not, 
be  the  whole  answer  to  the  problem  of  open 
space  and  historic  conservation. 

In  the  first  place,  funds  for  land  purchase 
are  limited.  It  Is  unlikely  that  they  will  be 
Etifficient  even  to  buy  all  the  land  that  should 
be  accessible  to  the  general  public,  and  it  Is 
Inconceivable  that  the  nation  would  aUocate 
funds  to  acquire  aU  the  vast  areas  that  ought 
to  be  left  in  natural  or  agricultural  or 
historic   condition. 

On  page  136  I  read: 

Such  a  system,  based  on  non-oomptensa- 
tory  controls  and  supplemented  by  other 
techniques,  appears  to  present  the  only 
realistic  hope  of  achieving  the  permanent 
protection  of  critical  open  spaces,  including 
bufTer  zones  between  urbanized  areas.  A  con- 
gressional mandate  for  the  establishment 
and  support  of  state-controlled  greenspaoes 
could  have  a  slgnlflcant  Influence  on  local 
and  judicial  attitudes  to  such  a  program. 

On  page  145 1  read: 

Like  other  guarantees  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  takings  clause  establishes  a  basic  prin- 
ciple that  must  be  continually  interpreted 
and  applied  by  lawmakers  and  Judges. 

In  thousands  of  cases,  courts  have  had  to 
determine  whether  a  particular  restriction 
went  too  far  to  be  sustainable  without  com- 
pensation. Decisions  and  rationales  have  been 
widely  divergent.  TTie  result  ts  uncertainty 
about  how  far  restrictive  powers  can  go  be- 
fore expensive  compensation  must  be  paid. 

On  page  146  I  find  these  words: 
Many  precedents  are  anachronistic  now. 
that  land  Is  coming  to  be  regarded  as  a  basic 
natural  resource  to  be  protected  and  con- 
served and  urban  development  Is  seen  as  a 
process  needing  careful  public  guidance  and 
control. 

On  page  173  I  find  these  words: 
Needed  regulations  are  often  not  adopted 
for  fear  of  adverse  court  decisions.  Or  the 
public  need  for  tough  environmental  safe- 
guards is  left  unsatisfied  because  of  argu- 
ments that  such  regulation  ts  impossible 
without  massive  payments  to  aifecteil  land- 
owners— payments  that  are  obviously  un- 
available in  tight  governmental  budgets.  It 
la  important  that  state  and  local  legislative 
bodies  adopt  stringent  planning  and  regula- 
tory legislation  whenever  they  believe  it  fair 
and  necessary  to  achieve  land -use  objectives. 
This  legislation,  m  addition  to  lU  direct 
benefits,  can  help  to  create  a  consensus  that 
tight  protective  restrictions  are  valid  and  ap- 
propriate ways  to  achieve  mora  orderly  de- 
velopment aim  to  protact  natnnl.  enltnral, 
and  aesthetic  values. 
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The  doctrines  applied  by  the  courts  need 
changes  too. 

On  page  174  I  find  this  language: 
The  courts  should  "presume"  that  any 
change  In  existing  natural  ecosysteavs  is 
likely  to  have  adverse  consequences  difficult 
to  foresee.  The  proponent  of  the  change 
should  therefore  be  required  to  demonstrate, 
as  well  as  possible,  the  nature  and  extent  of 
any  changes  that  will  result.  Such  a  pre- 
sumption would  build  into  common  law  a 
requirement  that  a  prospective  developer 
who  wishes  to  challenge  a  governmental  reg- 
ulation prepare  a  statement  similar  to  the 
environmental  impact  statements  now  re- 
quired of  public  agencies  under  federal 
programs. 

On  page  175  I  find  these  words: 
It  is  time  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Coxirt  re- 
examine its  earlier  precedents  that  seem  to 
require  a  balancing  of  public  benefit  against 
land  value  loss  in  every  case  and  declare  that 
when  the  protection  of  natural,  cultural,  or 
aesthetic  resources  or  the  assurance  of  or- 
derly development  are  involved,  a  mere  loss 
in  land  value  will  never  be  Justification  for 
invalidating  the  regulation  of  land  use.  Such 
a  re-examliiation  is  particularly  appropriate 
considering  the  consensus  that  Is  forming  on 
the  need  for  a  national  land-use  policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  all  people 
Interested  in  this  bill  will  examine  very 
carefully  these  statements  taken  from 
the  book  "The  Use  of  Land."  in  order  to 
better  understand  what  is  in  the  minds 
of  those  persons  who  feel  that  we  cannot 
have  the  kind  of  land-use  planning  we 
need  without  taking  this  second  and 
very  long  step  to  set  aside  or  at  least  to 
minimize  or  to  alter  the  thrust  of  the 
fifth  and  14th  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

I  could  quote  many  more  statements  to 
support  my  contention.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  what  those  persons  believe 
that  we  cannot  make  progress  within  the 
framework  of  our  Constitution.  They  be- 
lieve we  cannot  make  progress  by  writing 
laws  in  this  body  to  face  up  to  a  prob- 
lem without  going  the  second  step  of 
amending  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  the  protection  afforded 
private  property  owners  by  the  fifth  and 
14th  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
has  been  clearly  established. 

Those  advocates  of  this  bill  who  seek 
to  expand  the  proper  exercise  of  State 
police  powers  to  accomplish  public  objec- 
tives they  find  socially  justifiable  with- 
out recognizing  the  rights  of  private 
property  ownership  would  bend  the  Con- 
stitution. They  would  spell  out  in  Fed- 
eral law  their  idea  of  a  new  order.  This 
quiet  revolution  would  resolve  all  the 
problems  as  they  see  it. 

Senator  Jackson  lets  us  have  a  glimpse 
at  this  new  American  Utopia.  He  does 
this  by  asking  us  to  look  back  at  what  we 
now  have.  He  says : 

Their  contentions  are  wrapped  In  con- 
stitutional phrases  to  obscure  the  simple 
fact  that  the  vested  and  special  interests 
want  to  maintain  the  status  quo.  The  Na- 
tion, however,  can  no  longer  afford  the  status 
quo.  In  all  parts  of  the  country,  conflicting 
demands  over  limited  land  resources  are 
placing  severe  strains  upon  economic,  social, 
and  political  institutions  and  processes  and 
upon  the  natural  environment.  The  status 
quo  is  conflict,  waste,  and  inefficiency:  It  Is 
farmers  groups  opposing  real  estate  develop- 
ers: environmeatallsu  fighting  the  electric 
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power  Industry;  homeowners  colliding  with 
highway  planners:  the  mining  and  timber 
Industries  struggling  with  conservationists: 
shoreline  and  water  recreation  Interests  pit- 
ted against  oil  companies;  cities  opposing 
the  States:  and  suburbs  opposing  the  cities. 
The  Land  Use  F*ollcy  and  Planning  Assist- 
ance Act  Is  the  Nation's  best  and  probably 
last  chance  to  preserve  and  to  invigorate 
State  and  local  land  use  decisionmaking  and 
to  insure  that  basic  property  rights  are  not 
Infringed  by  faceless  Washington  bureau- 
crats in  places  far  removed  from  the  sites  of 
land  use  problems. 

But  there  are  some  of  us  who  doubt 
that  a  new  Federal  law  and  the  planned 
and  programed  changing  of  the  intent 
and  thrust  of  the  fifth  and  14th  amend- 
ments will  solve  all  of  America's 
problems. 

We  are  old  fashioned  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  still  worthwhile  and  in- 
structive to  compare  our  progress  under 
the  constitutional  protections  we  enjoy, 
whether  we  are  on  the  currently  popiUar 
or  unpopular  side,  with  any  other  sys- 
tem that  holds  the  majority  is  always 
right. 

Chief  Justice  Holmes  in  Penn  Coal 
Company  against  Mahon  put  it  very  well 
51  years  ago: 

When  this  seemingly  absolute  protection 
Is  found  to  be  qualified  by  the  police  power, 
the  natvu-al  tendency  of  human  nature  is  to 
extend  the  qualification  more  and  more 
until  at  last  private  property  disappears. 
But  this  cannot  be  accomplished  in  this 
way  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  general  rule,  at  least,  is  that 
while  property  may  be  regulated  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  if  regulation  goes  too  far  it  wUl 
be  recognized  as  a  taking  .  .  .  We  are  to 
danger  of  forgetting  that  a  strong  public 
desire  to  Improve  the  pxiblic  condition  is 
not  enough  to  warrant  achieving  the  de- 
sire by  a  shorter  cut  than  the  constitutional 
way  of  paying  for  the  change. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  this  legisla- 
tion needs  closer  examination  and  re- 
finement do  not  doubt  that  land  is  our 
most  valuable  natural  resource.  We 
agree  that  we  face  a  crisis  in  land  use 
decisionmaking.  Our  land  use  policy, 
procedures,  and  institutions  must  be  im- 
proved. There  is  a  need  for  effective  land 
use  planning. 

But  we  find  it  strange  indeed  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  would 
threaten  us  with  Federal  zoning  and  Fed- 
eral control  if  a  billls  not  passed  which, 
in  effect,  mandates  the  States  to  im- 
plement a  federally  supervised  and  re- 
viewed concept  of  land  use  and  further 
requires  the  exercise  of  police  powers  to 
accomplish  these  purposes. 

If  one  lesson  is  clear  it  is  this:  Each 
of  the  50  States  is  different.  Local  peo- 
ple understood  their  own  particular 
problems  best. 

As  the  President  has  said: 

The  time  has  come  to  turn  away  from  the 
condescending  policies  of  paternalism  .  .  . 
of  Washington  knows  best. 

The  whole  idea  behind  revenue  shar- 
ing is  to  help  States  and  cities  and  com- 
munities to  solve  their  problems — to  re- 
turn power  to  the  people — to  return  some 
of  their  tax  dollars  back  to  them  so  they 
can  do  the  job  which  they  understand 
best. 

This  legislation,  like  revenue  sharing. 


can  help.  Let  us  amend  It  to  do  what  it 
says  it  does. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  for  a  very  profound 
statement  on  just  what  is  involved  in 
this  particular  legislation. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  with  him  a 
couple  of  items  that  I  think  are  of  vast 
importance  to  the  Senate,  including  just 
exactly  what  is  provided  in  the  bill  and 
the  procediu-e  that  is  to  be  followed. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  brought  out 
exceedingly  well  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  set  up  as  the  overseer  of 
almost  every  section  of  land  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  If  we  start  first  from  the 
premise  that  nearly  a  third  of  the  land 
Is  already  federally  owned,  and  then 
impose  a  Federal  law  on  the  privately 
owned  land  in  the  Nation,  or  make  a 
law  that  is  applicable  to  them,  and  the 
State  use  planner  then  makes  a  finding 
that  the  law  does  apply,  i  think  we  can 
very  well  reach  the  conclusion  that  this 
bill  would  indeed  impinge  upon  practi- 
cally every  acre  of  land  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Is  it  not  correct  to  say 
that  we  set  standards  for  the  States 
and  localities,  and  we  also  set  standai'ds 
for  private  land,  that  we  do  not  sot 
for  Federal  land,  the  land  that  we  real- 
ly have  the  responsibility  to  manage? 
It  seems  to  me  very  unfair  that  we  should 
ask  others  to  do  more  than  we  are  really 
doing  for  ourselves. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  precisely  correct.  That  Is  ex- 
actly what  the  bill  provides.  It  calls  for 
coordination  and  cooperation  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  Federal 
land  management  agencies,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  State  land  use  planners, 
as  they  may  devise  laws,  on  the  other. 
But  actually  the  thrust  and  the  author- 
ity that  would  follow  the  implementation 
of  the  bill.  I  think,  as  the  Senator  points 
out,  does  apply  specifically  and  exclu- 
sively to  privately  owned  land. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator's  further 
statement  that  It  is  manifestly  imfalr  to 
pass  a  bill  which  Imposes  all  sorts  of  re- 
quirements and  obligations  and  respon- 
sibilities on  privately  owned  land,  but  ig- 
nores totally  accepting  the  fact  that 
there  must  be  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion with  respect  to  the  Federal  pro- 
grams on  Federal  land. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  In  our  discussions.  I 
think  the  Senator  will  agree,  we  have 
taken  such  steps  on  the  aoor  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  many  instances.  It  has  been  said 
that  we  have  superior  ability  in  Wash- 
ington to  handle  these  lands  over  the 
ability  to  handle  them  on  the  State  level. 
I  know  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  as  Governor  of  his  State, 
had  experence  in  and  responsibility  for 
handling  the  land  of  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming. I  am  sure  that  he  was  well  aware 
of  the  programs  of  his  State  and  was 
held  responsible  for  them  by  the  people 
of  his  State,  who  would  have  been  crit- 
ical of  him  if  he  had  not  provided  lead- 
ership to  protect  the  land. 
Now  It  appears  we  are  saying,  at  the 
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Federal  level,  that  we  can  do  a  better 
job  thousands  of  miles  away,  in  many 
instances,  with  respect  to  the  very  area 
that  is  involved. 

We  set  up  a  process  and  a  requirement 
designating  areas  of  critical  environ- 
mental concern.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment makes  that  determination.  I  know 
that  this  subject  has  been  covered  and 
expanded  upon.  A  decision  may  be  made 
by  a  State,  and  the  Governor  will  ap- 
prove it,  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior has  the  right,  imder  the  proposed 
legislation,  to  challenge  the  State's  selec- 
tion of  its  areas  of  environmental  con- 
cern. I  realize  that  there  is  an  appeal 
process ;  but  is  it  not  a  stringent  reqiilre- 
ment  that  a  State  would  not  have  the 
right  to  make  a  determination  upon  its 
own  lands,  when  there  are  people  in  the 
locality  who  should  be  able  to  make  that 
determination? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
It  is  strange.  It  underscores  the  psychol- 
ogy that  I  find  distressingly  prevalent  in 
Washington,  that  only  Washington 
knows  best,  that  only  Congress  knows 
best,  that  only  bureaucrats  know  what 
ought  to  be  done.  And  as  a  consequence 
I  find  it  disturbing  that  there  are  those 
who  can  find  fault  with  the  contempo- 
rary scene.  And  certainly  as  long  as 
there  are  people  there  will  be  problems. 
I  know  that  there  are  problems.  How- 
ever, I  think  that  we  have  a  pretty  good 
mechanism  already  devised  for  resolv- 
ing problems.  And  if  we  can  work  with- 
in the  established  framework  of  govern- 
ment as  constrained  by  the  Constitution, 
we  can  get  the  job  done  better  than  we 
could  do  it  in  any  other  way.  And  we  will 
not  lose  any  other  options  that  we  now 
cherish  very  highly. 

So.  I  do  agree  with  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona,  that  this  is  a 
strange  attitude. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Some  would  call  It  the 
psychology  of  conceit,  that  we  think  we 
have  the  great  ability  here  to  make  the 
determination  of  what  ought  to  be  done. 
Yet  we  are  In  an  area  here  that  is  many, 
many  miles  away  and  we  are  not  familiar 
in  many  instances  with  what  is  involved. 
Btill  we  will  not  depend  upon  the  newly 
elected  responsible  officials  who  are  re- 
sponsible people,  to  make  those  decisions. 

We  could  go  on  with  some  other  mat- 
ters. We  require,  as  the  Senator  brought 
out  in  his  statement,  planning  agencies 
to  set  up  the  criteria  by  which  the  State 
planning  agency  will  operate.  Is  it  not 
true  that  many  States  have  planning 
agencies  that  work  quite  efficiently? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  not  siu'e  how  many 
States  have  them.  My  guess  is  that  there 
could  be  found  in  probably  each  of  the  50 
States  at  least  one  or  more  of  such  agen- 
cies. I  know  that  we  have  them  in  Wyo- 
ming. We  have  one  dealing  with  the  fish 
and  wildlife.  We  have  a  new  agency 
which  was  just  created  by  action  of  the 
legislature  that  is  supposed  to  deal  gen- 
erally with  land  matters. 

We  passed  a  zoning  law  a  number  of 
years  ago  in  Wyoming.  It  has  been  im- 
plemented in  a  number  of  counties.  Most 
of  them  are  now  using  it.  There  are  in- 
deed land  planning  ageiKies  in  a  number 
of  States  to  my  knowledge. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator the  effect  that  such  requirement 
as  we  talked  about  would  have  upon  the 
ability  of  the  Governor  to  get  such  laws 
passed. 

I  know  that  the  distingtnshed  Senator 
mentioned  it  earlier.  What  are  the 
thoughts  of  the  distinguished  Senator  on 
that  matter? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  sure  that,  as  I 
reflect  upon  my  4  years  as  chief  executive 
of  the  State  of  Wyoming.  I  probably  have 
little  to  offer  by  way  of  profound  con- 
clusions. My  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  who  occupied  the  po.<ution 
of  Governor  of  his  State  for  6  years  per- 
haps has  had  more  experience. 

The  point  is,  however,  that  despite  the 
earnestness  and  despite  the  need,  as  rec- 
ognized by  the  chief  executive,  the  fact 
remains  that  all  he  can  do  is  propose 
and  it  is  up  to  the  legislature  to  dispose. 
Oftentimes  they  are  not  disposed  to  look 
with  too  great  favor  upon  the  recom- 
mendations given  them  by  the  Governor. 
However,  the  fact  is  simply  that  they 
require  a  Governor  to  do  something  or 
they  look  to  him  for  leadership  which 
v.ill  automatically  result  in  the  passage 
of  laws.  That  is  being  very  naive  indeed. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  would  agree  that  it  is 
very  naive.  In  some  States  they  have  a 
Governor  of  one  party  and  a  legislature 
of  another  party.  And  I  can  speak  with 
a  little  remembrance  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  aJlow  me  to  interrupt,  I 
can  speak  of  the  problem  that  exists 
when  it  is  all  on  the  same  side.  That  is 
sometimes  even  more  vexatious. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  can  recall  when,  with 
a  State  Senate  of  28  members — and  I 
happened  to  be  Republican — there  were 
27  Democrats  and  1  Republican.  So,  I 
had  my  caucus  normally  in  a  telephone 
booth.  However,  I  would  say  we  must 
realize  that  when  they  say  that  we  must 
be  for  every  phase  of  this  program,  it 
involves  State  law.  We  are  making  a 
great  demand  upon  the  States.  A  State 
will  either  have  to  amend,  repeal  or  en- 
act laws  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  act. 

We  made  the  point,  as  the  Senator 
brought  out  very  ably  in  a  prior  col- 
loquy, that  a  State  land  use  program 
must  be  reviewed  and  approved  by  the 
Governor.  The  Governor  must  take  ac- 
tion. The  Governor  is  required  to  do 
what  is  necessary  under  this  act 
whether  he  agrees  with  it  or  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  cooperation  and  for  his  excel- 
lent efforts  on  behalf  of  a  good  biU  on 
land  use  planning. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  is  sincere 
in  offering  the  amendments  that  he  will 
offer  to  bring  about  what  we  think  and 
what  we  believe  Congress  would  con- 
sider to  be  a  fair  and  equitable  bill. 

We  talk  about  and  refer  constantly  in 
the  bill  to  the  fact  that,  "Nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  expand 
or  diminish  Federal,  interstate  or  State 
Jurisdiction,  responsibility,  or  rights  in 
tlK  field  of  land  and  water  resources 
planning,  development  or  control;  .  .  ." 
Yet  prior  to  this  we  have  required  the 


States  to  change  the  laws  to  comply 
with  the  bUl.  And  certainly  it  would  not 
be  true  if  we  amended,  enacted  or  re- 
pealed State  laws  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  bill.  Then  this 
would  not  have  the  effect  it  would  if  we 
took  it  as  it  is  in  the  bill  presently.  In 
other  words,  if  we  had  not  already 
amended  the  law,  a  government  instru- 
mentality could  expand  or  diminish 
Federal,  Interstate  or  State  jurisdiction 
or  responsibility. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  subject  which  I 
think  certainly  should  be  considered  by 
everyone. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
completely  with  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona.  This  section,  like 
so  many  others  in  the  bill,  needs  to  be 
read.  It  is  an  easy  matter,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  which  I  am  guilty  perhaps  as 
much  as  anyone,  and  perhaps  more.  We 
come  into  the  Chamber  and  vote  upon 
a  proposition  and  we  have  not  even  read 
the  bill.  We  have  perhaps  had  a  chance 
to  read  it,  but  have  not  availed  our- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  And 
we  really  do  not  know  what  we  are  do- 
ing. We  could  pass  some  laws  that  will 
certainly  come  back  to  haunt  us. 

I  remember  when  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington,  the  chairman 
of  our  committee,  and  I  were  discussing 
some  of  the  ramifications  of  our  present 
energy  dilemma.  There  was  talk  about 
the  effect  that  some  of  our  regulations 
and  laws  dealing  with  the  environment 
had  upon  that  energy  crisis.  Although  we 
may  not  have  agreed  in  every  detail,  I 
thin'K  it  can  be  said  that  each  of  us  rec- 
ognized that  there  certainly  are  laws  that 
have  made  a  solution  or  a  resolution  of 
a  problem  more  difficult  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

Two  years  ago  or  a  year  ago  we  had  a 
lot  of  discussion  about  some  of  the  regu- 
lations thjit  were  drawn  up  under  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act,  an 
act  that  I  supported.  I  think  there  were 
only  three  votes  aginst  it. 

I  must  admit  that  I  had  not  read  the 
bill.  And  I  would  have  to  say  that  no  one 
else  read  it  either,  because  as  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  pointed  out 
in  his  statement  which  accompanied  tiis 
amendment,  many  codes  and  many  regu- 
lations were  incorporated  by  reference 
into  that  law,  and  that  all  of  those  codes 
and  references  were  never  printed  in  one 
single  document.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Library  of  Congress  estimated  that  if  you 
were  to  take  the  OSHA  Act  and  add  to 
it  those  documents  which  by  reference 
were  incorporated  into  it  and  make  a 
part  of  it,  and  pile  one  on  top  of  the 
other,  you  would  probably  wind  up  with 
a  pile  of  material  in  excess  of  30  feet  in 
height. 

When  Senator  Curtis  asked  if  lie  could 
check  out  all  of  the  appropriate  docu- 
ments to  bring  to  the  Senate  in  order 
that  we  could  demonstrate  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  some  dimension  of  the 
problem  in  trying  to  understand  what  the 
law  said  by  visibly  exhibiting  everything 
that  was  a  part  of  the  law,  he  could  not 
obtain  those  materials  because  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  said,  as  I  imderstand 
or  recall  what  he  told  me  about  it,  that 
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some  of  the  documents  were  very  few  in 
number  indeed,  and  while  they  would 
permit  people  to  read  them,  within  the 
Library  of  Congress,  they  could  not  be 
checked  out. 

So  that  is  an  example,  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Arizona,  of  what  happens 
when,  in  our  enthusiasm  for  an  idea,  for 
a  concept,  for  a  notion,  we  vote  for  some- 
ttiing  when  we  really  do  not  know  what 
we  are  voting  about. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  will  make 
some  changes  in  that  OSHA  law  in  time. 
We  are  finding  that  many  of  the  regula- 
tions are  being  changed.  There  were 
some  ridiculous  ones,  as  I  recall.  One 
was  that  if  you  had  an  employee  in  your 
place  of  business,  you  had  to  have  a  split 
toilet  seat.  I  was  talking  with  a  good 
friend  of  mine  who  works  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  stationed  in  Denver, 
and  he  said  that  particular  regulation 
made  better  sense  than  some.  He  said: 

Who  knows  but  what  an  employee  of  the 
department  might  be  making  his  rounds 
calling  upon  employers  to  find  out  If  they 
are  complying  with  the  law.  and  as  he  makes 
the  Inspections,  he  goes  Into  all  of  the 
areas  of  the  building,  and  In  the  rest  room 
he  might  want  to  get  a  drink,  and  If  the 
toilet  seat  was  not  split.  It  could  fall  down 
and  hit  him  on  the  back  of  the  neck  and 
break  his  neck. 

So  that  may  have  had  more  reason 
than  some  of  the  regulations.  But  the 
point  is  that  so  many  times  we  do  not 
know  what  we  are  talking  about.  We  do 
not  know  what  is  in  the  bill;  we  just 
think  the  idea  is  good.  After  all,  who 
is  against  health  and  safety  for  em- 
ployees? No  one  would  be,  obviously.  I 
was  not.  But  three  people,  by  their  votes, 
indicated  they  were;  and  I  guess  that 
was  because  they  took  the  time  to  read 
the  bill. 

I  vowed  right  then,  I  sny  to  my  good 
friend  from  Arizona,  that  I  was  not  go- 
ing to  vote  for  another  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  could  go  as  far  as  that  one 
went  without  knowing  what  was  con- 
tained in  it. 

By  the  same  token,  I  hope  that  each  of 
us  will  take  the  time  to  study  this  bill. 
It  is  not  nearly  as  long  as  the  OSHA  leg- 
islation; this  bill  is  about  75  pages  long. 
The  first  part  contains  the  action  that 
was  passed  last  year,  £is  the  Senator 
knows,  and  there  are  a  total  of  about  135 
pages.  We  can  well  afford  to  take  the 
time  to  read  this  bill  and  to  raise  ques- 
tions about  provisions  in  it  that  we  do 
not  understand,  in  order  to  make  cer- 
tain that  we  do  know  what  is  contained 
in  the  bill.  On  the  basis  of  that  kind  of 
a  study,  I  should  think  we  would  be  bet- 
ter able  to  adopt  amendments,  to  delete 
sections  from  the  bill,  and  to  determine 
ultimately  whether  we  will  support  it  or 
whether  we  will  vote  not  to  add  it  to  the 
law. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  and  I  certainly  commend  him 
for  the  illustrations  he  has  used.  Great 
damage  has  been  done  because  of  the 
hiu'ried  process  that  was  utilized  in  pass- 
ing the  OSHA  bill.  Many  considerations 
were  not  given  to  the  bill  that  would 
have  been  given  if  time  had  permitted. 


But  in  the  rush  of  business  affairs,  we 
did  vote  for  a  bill  which  was  what  the 
Senator  has  referred  to  as  more  or  less 
of  a  motherhood  bill. 

Who  could  be  against  safety  and  the 
protection  of  the  worker?  But  we  had 
companies  that  went  bankrupt;  we  had 
millions  of  dollars  spent,  many  times  un- 
necessarily, without  the  benefit  of  views 
from  many  areas  of  the  country  that  we 
found  were  affected  and  would  be 
affected.  Changes  are  being  made,  but 
look  at  the  costs  involved.  Changes  are 
not  easy  to  make.  It  is  diflQcult  to  ad- 
minister the  act,  because  many  provi- 
sions are  found  to  be  just  verbiage,  and 
very  detrimental  in  effect. 

I  am  concerned  that  this  bill  could  be 
far  more  damaging,  even,  than  the  OSHA 
bill,  because  of  the  tremendous  coverage 
involved. 

I  asree  with  the  Senator  that  it  is  es- 
sential that  we  take  the  time  to  review 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  that  we  vn- 
derstand  the  complexities  in  the  bill,  and 
the  consequences  that  would  result  if 
some  of  the'^e  provisions  are  not  changed. 

I  do  appreciate  very  much  a  chance  to 
discuss  it  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyomin*?. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
very  much.  You  know,  the  concept  seems 
to  be  that  where  the  States  have  failed, 
th2  Federal  Government  must  step  in, 
and  if  it  does  step  in,  everything  will  be 
all  right,  all  problems  will  be  solved,  all 
disagreements  will  cease,  and  all  contro- 
versy will  end.  That  seems  to  be  a  fair 
interpretation  of  some  of  the  statements 
I  have  read  about  this  measure. 

air.  President,  I  cannot  believe  that  it 
is  going  to  be  that  way  at  all.  I  think,  in 
terms  of  the  trend  in  the  country  today, 
instead  of  taking  every  problem  to  the 
Federal  Government,  expecting  that  a 
simple  solution  can  be  worked  out  that 
^ill  fit  every  one  of  the  50  States,  the 
thrust  of  the  current  thinking  is  in  exact- 
ly the  opposite  direction:  to  send  the 
problems  back  hom?,  send  them  back  to 
the  people  who  understand  them,  the 
people  who  live  with  them,  the  people 
who  know  what  they  are  all  about,  and 
let  them  take  a  look  at  these  problems. 

I  must  say  that  makes  great  sense  to 
me. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  the  procedure 
that  was  followed  in  this  great  country 
for  years  and  years,  and  is  the  basis  of 
the  free  enterprise  system.  I  realize  we 
are  prone  now  to  blame  the  States,  as 
we  talk  about  the  energy  crisis,  but  how 
can  we  place  the  blame  on  the  States? 
We  talk  about  that  they  did  not  have  ad- 
ditional refineries  in  the  States.  But  the 
pressure  was  not  evident  just  a  few 
years  ago.  There  were  many,  many  rea- 
sons why  more  refineries  were  not  built. 
It  was  not  just  the  location  of  the  refin- 
eries; there  were  many  other  factors  in- 
volved: The  economics  and  the  need.  Not 
too  many  years  ago  we  had  adequate  fa- 
cilities. 

So  when  we  start  blaming  the  States 
for  the  energy  crisis,  or  when  we  start 
blaming  the  States  for  the  shortage  of 
petroleum  refinery  capacity,  I  think  we 
are  wrong,  because  after  all  we  have 
made  decisions  here  and  they  have  made 


decisions  at  the  State  and  local  levels,  all 
of  which  have  affected  what  has  hap- 
pened. 

Certainly  the  Federal  Government 
should  bear  its  fair  share  of  the  blame. 
In  fact,  I  think  if  we  were  to  put  it  on  a 
percentage  basis,  we  were  probably  80 
percent  at  fault  and  the  States  were  20 
percent  at  fault.  I  think  we  should  bear 
that  in  mind  in  seeking  to  fix  the  blame. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Arizona,  and  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMENici).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  A  SPE- 
CIAL AD  HOC  COMMITTEE  TO 
REPORT  ITS  FINDINGS  AND  REC- 
OMMENDATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
rsk  unanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 13,  93d  Congress,  agreed  to  January 
9,  1973,  the  Special  A;l  Hoc  Committee 
to  Study  Questions  Related  to  Secret 
and  Confidential  Government  Documents 
shall  have  imtil  July  31,  1973,  to  report 
its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
Senate  and,  upon  submission  of  its  re- 
port, the  committee  shall  cease  to  exist. 

In  explanation,  may  I  say  that  this 
would  extend  the  life  of  the  committee 
for  1  month  only.  The  purpose  Is  to 
give  us  time  enough  to  submit  a  final 
report  and  then  go  out  of  existence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordei'ed. 


LAND  USE   POLICY  AND  PLANNING 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  268)  to  estab- 
lish a  national  land  use  policy,  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 
grants  to  assist  the  States  to  develop 
and  implement  State  land  use  programs, 
to  coordinate  Federal  programs  and 
policies  which  have  a  land  use  impact, 
to  coordinate  planning  and  management 
of  Federal  lands  and  planning  and  man- 
agement of  adjacent  non-Federal  lands, 
and  to  establish  an  OflBce  of  Land  Use 
Policy  Administration  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  been  looking  at  a  copy  of  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  and  at  the  com- 
mittee report.  They  are  quite  lengthy, 
and  it  is  difficult  for  a  Member  not  serv- 
ing on  the  committee  to  be  familiar  with 
the  entire  measure.  Therefore,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  ranking  member  of  the 
committee  a  few  questions  with  regard 
to  the  bill.  If  It  is  agreeable  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona. 
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Mr.  FANNIN.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
respond  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  I  note  on  page 
86  of  the  report  a  reference  to  the  cost 
of  this  proposal.  As  I  add  the  figxires. 
they  amount  to  somewhat  more  than  $1 
billion  that  would  be  spent.  The  first 
item  is  $800  million,  then  $120  million, 
$80  million,  $16  million,  and  finally  $50 
million. 

I  wonder  whether  this  is  a  wise  ex- 
penditure of  funds  at  this  time,  when  we 
have  a  deficit  in  our  national  budget. 
Could  the  distinguished  Senator  com- 
ment on  that? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  will  be  pleased  to  com- 
ment and  to  advise  the  Senator  that  this 
Senator  did  not  vote  for  that  amoxmt. 
Last  year,  as  I  recall,  we  had  an  amount 
of  approximately  $170  million  for  a  5- 
year  period.  This  is  $800  million  at  $100 
million  a  year  for  an  8-year  period,  for 
the  Federal  appropriations,  for  grants 
to  the  States  for  development  and  im- 
plementation of  State  land  use  pro- 
grams. 

I  further  wish  to  inform  the  Senator 
that  there  Is  no  formula  by  which  this 
money  will  be  administered  to  the  States. 
In  other  words,  we  do  not  have  a  formula 
by  which  the  grants  will  be  made,  on  a 
population  basis  or  other  basis.  There  is 
a  provision  that  supposedly  would  be 
based  on  the  need  of  the  land  use  pro- 
gram. But  we  have  no  assurance  as  to 
just  what  policy  would  be  followed  In 
that  regard. 

Then  we  have  the  $120  million,  which 
is  $15  million  annually,  as  stated  in  the 
report,  to  coordinate,  study,  conduct,  or 
Implement  land  use  planning  in  inter- 
state regions.  I  realize  that  many  regions 
in  the  coimtry  need  more  money  than 
others.  But  we  still  do  not  have  a  formula 
as  to  how  this  amount  of  money  would 
be  appropriated  or  would  be  expended. 

Then  we  have  the  Item  of  $80  million, 
at  $10  million  atmually,  for  the  Indian 
tribes.  I  am  in  favor  of  bringing  Indian 
lands  under  this  bill,  because  I  feel  that 
we  should  cover  the  Indian  lands,  give 
them  the  same  protection  ^nd  the  same 
opportunity  to  participate.  Of  course,  the 
basis  for  handling  the  Indian  tribal  lands 
Is  different  from  the  basis  for  handling 
other  lands.  At  the  same  time,  I  felt  that 
if  we  were  going  to  work  on  a  land  use 
policy,  a  program  for  the  States,  we 
should  include  the  Indians  and  give  them 
the  same  opportunities  we  gave  others. 
I  want  the  Senator  to  understand  that  I 
favored  that,  and  I  still  favor  that  we  in- 
clude the  Indian  tribes.  But  I  did  not 
have  In  mind  the  expenditure  of  the 
amotmt  of  money  that  is  Involved  in  the 
other  stipulations.  Of  course,  if  we  have 
the  full  appropriation  for  this  amount, 
it  will  amount  to  more  than  $1  billion. 

As  the  Senator  will  observe,  we  have 
the  $16  million,  $2  million  annually,  in 
Federal  appropriations  over  an  8 -year 
fiscal  period,  for  contracts  or  grants  for 
research  on  and  training  in  land  use 
related  subjects.  This  is  not  a  large 
amount,  but  we  still  do  not  have  a  for- 
mula for  determining  how  it  is  going  to 
be  distributed. 


Then  there  is  $50  million.  $10  million 
annually,  that  would  be  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  program. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Would  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  agree  that  even  these 
amounts,  based  on  his  past  experience  in 
Congress,  may  not  be  the  total  the  Con- 
gress may  be  called  upon  to  authorize 
in  the  future? 

We  seem  to  have  a  pattern  here  that 
when  we  introduce  a  bill  and  when  we 
pass  it,  the  authorizing  legislation  is  for 
a  lesser  amount  that  ultimately  is  de- 
tennined  to  be  the  total  cost  that  Con- 
gress authorizes. 

I  note  that  the  bill  creates  a  new  of- 
fice in  the  Department  of  the  Interior — 
item  5,  for  $50  million,  $10  million  an- 
nually over  a  period  of  5  years  by  Federal 
standards,  it  seems  a  little  low  for  a 
new  ofiBce  that  is  being  created  to  assume 
such  responsibilities  as  appear  to  be  in 
this  bill.  Would  the  Senator  comment  on 
that? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  As  I  responded  previ- 
ously. I  feel  that  we  are  going  far  be- 
yond what  is  needed  to  carry  through 
the  program  that  was  intended  by  the 
title  of  the  act  and  by  the  intent. 

If  the  Senator  will  read  further  as  to 
the  intent  of  the  act,  it  was  not  to  take 
over  the  State  programs,  not  to  dictate 
to  the  States,  but  to  assist  them  and  to 
coordinate  their  efforts,  especially  in 
States  where  there  are  Federal  lands,  to 
assist  in  the  programing  of  Federal  and 
State  lands.  Of  course,  we  do  not  con- 
trol the  Federal  lands,  but  we  set  these 
controls  on  the  State  and  private  lands. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator mean  that  the  act  as  originally  in- 
troduced would  not  invade  the  preroga- 
tives of  a  State  or  does  he  mean  the  act 
SIS  it  is  before  the  Senate  today? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  act  before  the  Sen- 
ate today  does  invade  the  prerogatives 
of  State  government  to  a  far  greater  ex- 
tent than  the  act  passed  last  year.  The 
protection  of  property  rights  in  the  act 
last  year  was  far  greater  than  in  this 
bill.  The  specific  provision  to  protect 
property  rights  was  deleted  from  the 
bill.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  bill  so 
far  as  constitutional  rights  are  con- 
cerned; but  so  far  as  definite  protection 
of  property  rights  is  concerned,  the  stip- 
ulation in  the  bill  last  year,  referred  to 
as  the  Jordan  amendment,  was  removed 
from  the  bill. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  I  was  a  gen- 
eral practitioner  in  the  legal  field,  not  a 
specialist,  but  it  is  my  understanding  that 
zoning  is  a  State  and  local  matter;  that 
there  is  no  zoning  power  in  the  Federal 
Government 

I  just  wonder:  is  this  bill  consistent 
with  that  concept,  that  planning  and 
zoning  jurisdiction  resides  in  the  State 
and  local  government  rather  than  the 
Federal  Government? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  will  just  refer  to  some 
of  the  stipulations  we  have  previously 
discussed  on  the  floor.  The  Senator  did 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  hear  the  dis- 
cussion that  took  place.  The  State  land 
use  planning  process  is  set  up  and  then 
is  subject  to  a  review  by  the  Secretary 
as  to  whether  certain  processes  have  been 


followed.  In  the  areas  of  critical  environ- 
mental concern,  the  Secretary  has  the 
right  to  determine  whether  all  questions 
of  critical  environmental  concern  have 
been  covered.  If  not,  he  can  come  in  and 
challenge  the  Governor  of  the  State  on 
whether  or  not  there  has  been  compli- 
ance. They  do  have  an  appeals  process 
but  in  that  appeals  process  the  determi- 
nation must  be  whether  or  not  the  Secre- 
tary has  been  reasonable. 

That  is  a  diflScult  determination  to 
overthrow.  If  it  appears  reasonable  under 
the  appeals  process  it  stands.  This  is  a 
dangerous  principle. 

I  would  like  to  cover  other  stipulations 
in  the  bill  that  I  think  would  be  of  great 
concern  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  If  I  may  inter- 
ject, the  Senator  was  discussing  environ- 
ment. I  understand  some  sort  of  State 
plan  under  the  proposal  is  submitted  to 
the  Secretarj'  and  he  has  to  approve  the 
State  plan.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Then,  if  a  State 
is  not  satisfied  it  would  be  necessary  to 
show  the  Secretary  was  arbitrary  and 
capricious;  that  his  judgment  was  not 
reasonable. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  This  bill  provides  that 
the  States  will  receive  Federal  dollars 
when  they  formulate  a  land  use  plan 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
Once  that  first  Federal  dollar  is  accepted 
then  Dr.  Jekyll  becomes  Mr.  Hyde  and 
they  become  slaves  of  Washington. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia is  pointing  to  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  that  is  very  trouble- 
some. The  inteiTclationship  of  several 
different  sections  of  the  bill  must  be 
clearly  understood.  It  is  valuable  to  have 
the  discussion  so  we  may  understand 
what  the  bill  does  and  does  not  do.  This 
morning  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Haskell)  and  I  had  some  colloquy  con- 
cerning this  point.  I  think  it  is  well  to 
go  over  it  again,  and  we  will  do  so  later. 

Section  202  of  the  bill  deals  with  the 
process  that  the  State  must  go  through. 

Section  203  deals  with  the  program 
that  must  be  adopted  by  the  State  to 
implement  the  process  and  the  plans 
adopted. 

Section  204  has  some  specific  things 
that  must  be  done  by  the  State  in  order 
to  continue  its  eligibility  for  program 
grants  imder  the  bill.  When  we  talk 
about  eligibility,  we  have  to  remember 
that  there  will  be  offered  an  amendment 
with  respect  to  sanctions  against  the 
States  If  they  fail  to  live  up  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section.  So  we  are  not 
just  talking  about  program  grants  under 
the  bill,  but  also  highway  money,  airport 
and  trust  fimd  money,  and  HUD  money. 

These  are  the  three  areas  in  which 
Federal  funds  have  the  greatest  impact. 
All  of  this  is  covered  by  the  review  proc- 
ess in  which  the  Secretary  maikes  deter- 
minations of  whether  or  not  the  State  has 
complied  with  section  202,  second,  has 
gone  through  the  program  implementa- 
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tlon,  sections  203  and  206.  and  ttiird. 
whether  or  not  it  has  adopted  reason- 
able regxilations  that  deal  with  the  sec- 
tion 204  requirements  that  are  rather 
specific  about  environmental  concern 
and  key  facilities. 

This  is  all  covered  by  section  306  re- 
view procedures,  which  have  two  stages; 
one  stage  is  review  of  the  program  and 
approval  of  the  program  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  the  second  is,  if  then*  is  any  ad- 
verse action  taken,  the  review  of  his 
decision  by  an  ad  hoc  hearing  com- 
mittee. 

This  morning  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Haskell)  and  I  discussed  the 
review  provision  and  pointed  out  the 
standards,  the  two  protections  for  the 
State.  First,  the  Secretary  has  to  carry 
the  burden  of  proof,  and  second,  the 
finding  has  to  be  that  the  State  has 
made  a  good  faith  effort. 

But  the  point  that  concerns  me,  to 
carry  that  one  step  further,  on  pages  98 
and  99  of  the  bill  one  will  find  the  lan- 
guage in  section  206  which  deals  with 
that  review.  The  burden  of  proof  is  set 
forth.  Section  306' g)  on  page  98  states 
that  the  Secretary  "shall  carry  the  bur- 
den of  proof  to  establish  Ineligibility 
under  the  following  standards:" 

Then,  It  refers  to  sections  402,  505,  and 
601  (i).  (j),  (k)  and  (1),  but  It  does  not 
refer  to  the  good  faith  efforts  of  section 
202  or  to  section  203,  or  any  other  sub- 
section in  204,  except  subsection  <  1  > .  It 
may  be  that  when  we  get  to  (3)  of  306 
we  may  need  qualifying  language  to 
make  certain  that  the  catchall  In  sub- 
section (3) — that  is,  section  306(g)  (3)  — 
does  not  substitute  around  the  good 
faith  provision  and  simply  say  that  the 
Secretary  has  the  burden  to  prove  the 
States  have  not  adopted  reasonable  reg- 
ulations. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Let  me  ask 
the  Senator  a  question.  Is  a  State  bound 
by  the  provisions  of  this  act  If  it  does 
not  seek  any  money  imder  the  act? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  the  way  the  bill  is  now,  the 
only  sanctions,  the  only  penalty  for  a 
State  that  does  not  comply  is  loss  of  a 
planning  grant  under  the  bill. 

There  is  a  pending  amendment  which 
would  call  for  the  reduction  of  State 
highway  moneys,  airport  and  tnist 
money,  and  money  in  the  HUD  area, 
which  would  be  much  more  severe. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Under  the 
act  before  us  now,  it  appears  like  a  car- 
rot of  Federal  money  for  planning,  zon- 
ing, and  other  purposes,  being  held  out 
to  the  State  and  the  State  must  submit 
a  plan  in  order  to  get  this  Federal  money. 
Is  this  too  simple  a  statement? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  it  goes  rather 
further  than  that,  but  essentially  that 
is  correct. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Then,  tf  the 
Jackson  amendment  is  agreed  to,  the 
amendment  I  understand  will  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Washington,  which 
goes  well  beyond  the  provisions  of  the 
existing  act  and  goes  into  niiat  other 
money? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  highway  trust 
fund  money,  the  grants  for  coostructioa 
of  highways,  the  airport  and  airway  con- 


stnictlon  money,  that  deals  with  airport 
facilities  and  airports,  and  housing  and 
urban  development  funds  that  deal  with 
Federal  programs  In  housing.  Those 
three  categories  are  felt  to  be  the  ones 
with  the  greatest  impact  on  land  use  and 
it  would  also  include  in  a  reduction,  if 
the  States  have  not  complied  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Again,  the  act  is  Intended  to  require 
of  the  States  only  that  they  adopt  a  plan 
that,  first  of  all,  requires  certain  proc- 
esses in  the  act,  that  are  enumerated  in 
the  act;  that  the  State  has  considered 
certain  specific  land-use  considerations 
In  the  adoption  of  Its  plan,  and  that  the 
State  has  adopted  a  legislative  program 
and  a  regulatory  program  which  will  im- 
plement the  State's  plan. 

Those  are  the  criteria  which  the  States 
would  be  compelled  to  live  up  to  under 
this  bill.  It  is  not  intended  under  the  bill 
to  substitute  the  discretion  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  that  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment, but  some  of  the  discussion  we 
have  had  Is  directed  to  whether  or 
not  the  bill  adequately  states  that 
philosophy. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
clarify  one  point,  does  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  It  is  the  intent  of  the  bill  that 
if  the  States  do  not  come  In,  at  a  certain 
point — the  point  would  be  90  days  after 
the  8  years  have  expired,  that  they  are 
supposed  to  submit  a  plan  to  the  Secre- 
tary  

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  the  Intent  of  It. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  the  intent  of  the 
legislation,  although  there  is  no  penalty 
Involved  unless  we  have  sanctions  In  this 
particular  bill. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  correct.  It  Is 
the  intent  of  the  bill  that  the  States 
would  have  to  go  through  a  process,  con- 
sider these  features,  and  come  up  with  a 
plan,  along  with  implementation  of  a 
plan  that  says,  "Here  is  what  we  in  the 
State  have  as  the  State  plan." 

Mr.  FANNIN.  So  it  Is  not  voluntary, 
as  some  persons  have  said.  It  is  a  plan 
that,  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period,  sis 
far  as  time  Is  concerned,  certain  events 
must  take  place.  If  the  State  does  not 
have  a  plan  at  the  end  of  that  8-year 
period 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Is  this  a  state- 
wide plan  that  each  State  would  submit? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  It  would  be  a  plan  that 
would  be  the  State  plan,  where  the  locali- 
ties would  be  involved,  and  that  would 
be  their  responsibility  to  the  State.  The 
State  would  then  submit  a  plan  to  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Is  it  overall 
land  use  for  the  entire  State? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  For  the  entire  State.  Of 
course,  the  Federal  Government  tells  us 
what  is  provided  for.  Incidentally,  Indian 
lands  are  included  in  the  lands 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  If  the  Sena- 
tor will  permit,  let  us  explore  this 
further.  The  Senator  is  saying  that  this 
plan  is  submitted  to  the  Secretary  by  the 
State  and  then  the  Secretary  passes 
on  the  reasonableness  of  it? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Certain  provisions  of  the 
plan.  Air  and  environmental  concern  Is 


one  area  that  Is  to  be  specifically  con- 
sidered, as  to  whether  the  State  plan 
covers  the  area  of  air  and  environmental 
concern  that  he  thinks  is  necessary. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  I  would  say  to 
the  Senator  quite  candidly  that  while 
we  all  want  a  clean  environment  and  a 
healthy  environment.  I  am  concerned 
that  we  may  have  gone  too  far  already  in 
the  field  of  environment. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

I  tliink  two  points,  or  perhaps  three, 
taasi  be  made,  when  the  expression 
"overall  plan"  is  used.  First  of  all,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  plan.  States  are  en- 
couraged to  leave  decisions  to  the  local 
level  to  the  extent  that  they  can 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  If  that  is  true, 
why  do  we  need  this  law,  because  the 
local  levels  are  considering  these  prob- 
lems without  intervention  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Occasionally  it  can  be 
pointed  out  where  local  governments 
have  not  agreed,  where  different  judg- 
ments could  be  arrived  at  with  respect  to 
the  decisions. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  If  we  beUeve 
that  government  is  best  at  Uie  local  level, 
if  local  government  then  has  decided  not 
to  act.  then  it  has  made  that  decision. 
This  bill  would  put  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  that  decisionmalung. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Not  necessarily,  be- 
cause the  State  is  encouraged  to  do  so, 
remembering 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  The  carrot  is 
held  out. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  No;  remembering,  if 
the  Senator  will,  that  local  governments 
are  the  creatures  of  State  governments. 
The  State  establishes  cities  and  counties 
and,  under  their  various  constitutional 
and  legal  requirements,  can  disestablish 
them.  The  State  has  supervisory  author- 
ity under  the  poUce  authority  of  the 
State  if  it  wishes  to  exercise  it. 

But  I  wanted  to  make  two  other  points 
with  respect  to  the  overall  State  plan. 
One  is  that  the  Federal  plans  are  exclud- 
ed from  the  State  plan  under  the  rather 
imcertain  mandate  in  the  bill  that  Fed- 
eral land  management  agencies  and  land 
planning  agencies  would  coordinate 
planning  and  msmagement  of  Federal 
lands  with  adjsu^nt  lands — a  very  diffi- 
cult concept  and  one  that  is  very  difficult 
to  apply. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Let  me  make 
the  statement,  before  I  yield  further, 
that,  of  course,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  and  I  are  from  entirely 
different  States.  We  do  not  have  the  Isirge 
amount  of  Federal  ownership  and  Fed- 
eral control  of  lands  in  the  East  that  the 
Senator  does  in  the  West. 

Mr.  McCLXniE.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator we  have  some  plans  to  change  that. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  It  wiD  be  with- 
out the  support  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, I  will  assure  the  Senator  of  that; 
but  I  would  agree  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  ttiat  ordinarily  the  localities,  the 
county  governments  or  political  subdivi- 
sions, are  answerable  to  the  States.  How- 
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ever,  I  am  concerned  that  we  would  have 
them  answerable  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  this  proposed  act.  ,The  Sen- 
ator seems  to  believe,  as  I  understand, 
that  this  is  not  true.  Yet  I  wonder,  in 
practice,  when  we  hold  out  the  incentive 
of  Federal  money,  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  ultimately  going  to  call  the 
shots. 

Mr.  McCXURE.  I  think  the  Senator's 
fears  are  very  well  expressed  and  founded 
on  past  experience.  That  is  why  the  com- 
mittee has  been  very,  very  careful  in  at- 
tempting to  write  legislation  which  spe- 
cifically and  clearly  says  that  the  Federal 
Government's  discretion  shall  not  be  in- 
terposed to  distort  the  State  decisions. 
Whether  we  have  accomplished  that  ade- 
quately under  the  language  of  the  bill  is 
the  subject  of  some  of  the  debate. 

The  other  point  I  wanted  to  raise  in 
this  area  is  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
decisions  in  which  the  Federal  level 
would  logically  preempt  State  decisions. 
The  bill,  in  my  estimation,  in  this  area  is 
very  unclear.  I  proposed  amendments  at 
various  points  in  the  discussion  of  the 
bill  that  would  have  at  least,  in  my  mind, 
addressed  themselves  to  clarifying  the 
question  of  which  specific  areas,  nar- 
rowly defined,  would  be  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Federal  Government  as 
distinguished  from  the  discretion  of  the 
State  government. 

We  have  attempted  to  deal  with  that 
in  terms  of  critical  environmental  con- 
cern and  key  facilities  of  more  than 
Statewide  concern,  but  the  distinctions 
have  not  been  clearly  drawn  in  the  legis- 
lation and  I  am  concerned  that  this  may 
be  an  avenue  by  which  the  secretarial 
discretion  can  override  the  subjective 
,  decisions  of  the  States 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  a  carrot  of  over  $1  billion.  Is 
not  this  fairly  weighty  amount  that  the 
States  will  want  to  participate  in? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about  $1  billion.  For  my  State  of 
Idaho  alone,  yes,  that  would  be. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virgmia.  The  entire 
coimtry. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  But  $1  billion  spread 
over  50  States  and  spread  over  a  several 
year  period  is  not  that  much  money, 
really,  by  the  time  we  get  down  to  the 
necessary  support  of  all  the  planning 
agencies  that  would  necessarily  be  cre- 
ated in  pursuance  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado,  I  believe,  wanted  to  par- 
ticipate in  our  discussion. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Yes.  I  did.  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  will  yield.  There  was 
some  discussion  that  this  bill  only  takes 
into  consideration  and  only  provides  for 
State  laws,  and  then  orders  the  Federal 
Government  not  to  do  things  that  are 
harmful  to  the  State  plan.  I  would  like 
to  mention  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
that  in  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  we  have  the  twin  of  this  bill 
which  would  make  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment plan  its  plan  so  as  not  to  be  to  any 
extent  harmful. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Has  that  leg- 
islation been  favorably  reported? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  That  has  not  been  re- 
ported. It  Is  in  the  committee.  However, 
It  is  a  counterpart  of  this  measure. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I  have  some  questions 
which  I  would  be  happy  if  any  of  the 
three  Senators  could  answer  for  me. 
Three  things  disturb  me.  Let  me  take 
them  up  separately  and  talk  about  re- 
gional planning  problems.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator know  how  we  will  solve  that  kind  of 
problem?  Will  either  of  the  Senators  tell 
me  how  this  bill  proposes  to  have  a  com- 
mon impact  upon  that  kind  of  regional 
area? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
cost  of  the  act  on  page  86  of  the  report. 
It  reveals  that  there  will  be  $120  million, 
at  $15  million  annually,  in  Federal  ap- 
propriations over  an  8-full-fiscal-year 
period  following  enactment  of  the  act  for 
grants  to  the  Stages  to  coordinate,  study, 
conduct,  or  implement  land- use  plan- 
ning in  interstate  regions. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  So  that  the  States  in 
their  individualness,  yet  working  with 
other  States,  could  propose  as  part  of  the 
implementation  plan  that  they  seek  sep- 
arate grants  for  the  purpose  of  suggest- 
kig  interstate  plans. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  true.  I  am  not 
in  agreement  with  the  amount  of  money 
Involved.  I  know  that  is  not  the  question 
that  the  Senator  asked  me.  But  this  does 
provide  for  the  amount  of  money  that 
I  related. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  my 
second  concern  has  to  do  with  Indian 
lands,  and  in  particular  Indisui  lands 
that  are  closer  to  municipalities  and 
urban  growth.  I  am  certain  that  the  Sen- 
ators have  had  some  such  problems  in 
their  States  or  localities.  I  Icnow  that  we 
do  in  New  Mexico.  We  run  into  the  situ- 
ation where  we  have  local  zoning  and  in 
planning  such  areas,  we  would  run  into 
jurisdictional  problems  regarding  the 
city  involved.  What  would  this  bill  pur- 
port to  do  with  that  in  terms  of  Indian 
participation  in  the  deiermination  of 
whether  such  a  policy  should  be  created? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  separate  title  of  the  bill  which  provides 
for  planning  by  the  Indian  tribes  on  In- 
dian lands  under  separate  grants  to  In- 
dian tribes.  One  section  in  that  title  in- 
volves the  coordination  of  planning  of 
the  Indian  lands,  State  lands,  and  Fed- 
eral lands. 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  bill.  Per- 
haps the  Senator  from  Arizona  would 
like  to  expand  further  upon  it. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Colorado.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  was  with  me  in  Arizona  at 
the  time  that  we  had  hearings  on  the  leg- 
islation. And  we  had  representatives  from 
the  Indian  tribes,  especially  one  tribal 
chairman  who  supported  the  legislation 
and  was  very  anxious  to  have  the  Indian 
tribes  participate. 

In  the  cost  of  the  act,  on  page  86  of 
the  report,  it  provides  $800  million,  at 
$100  million  annually,  in  Federal  appro- 
priations over  an  8-full-flscal-year 
period  following  enactment  of  the  act  for 
grants  to  States  for  development  and 
implementation  of  State  land  use  pro- 
grams. 

This  is  Included  In  the  legislation. 

One  of  the  great  problems  is  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  money  that  would 
be  needed  and  would  be  utilized.  We  do 


not  have  a  formula  for  the  exact  amoimt 
of  money.  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to 
work  out  a  formula  for  that. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  follow  through 
to  see  if  I  understand.  The  Senator  can 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong.  This  is  wholly 
a  jurisdictional  program  now  with  ref- 
erence to  who  has  authority  to  plan  In- 
dian land,  whether  it  be  the  municipali- 
ties or  the  State.  Do  I  understand  that 
we  are  not  trying  to  change  that  jiuis- 
diction  at  the  moment? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  That  would  be  my  un- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  It  would  certamly  Ije  my 
understanding  that  there  would  be  co- 
operation and  coordination  with  the  In- 
dian tribes.  Certainly,  I  would  expect 
that  we  would  give  every  assistance  pos- 
sible to  settle  any  problem  that  is  not  a 
part  of  the  proposed  legislition. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  So  the  Indiins  them- 
selves will  determine  whether  they  want 
to  be  a  part  of  the  p'anning  program. 
They  will  determine  whether  they  want 
to  apply.  Tliey  say  that  the  bill  seeks  to 
cause  them  to  coordinate  with  other 
planning  units — State,  regional,  or  the 
like. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  the  intent  of  the 
bill,  generally  speaking. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Would  it  be  a  fair 
statement  to  say  that  the  bill  neither  ex- 
tends nor  diminishes  the  authority  of 
Indians  to  deal  with  their  own  land? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  would  be  the  in- 
tent. There  would  be  planning  and  pro- 
gram assistance,  but  we  would  not  dic- 
tate to  the  Indian  tribes.  In  fact.  I  wish 
we  could  have  the  same  provisions  so  far 
as  the  States  are  concerned. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
a  question.  As  I  understand,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  is  a  former  mayor  of  the 
largest  city  In  his  State.  I  just  wondered 
whether  he  has  any  concern,  as  a  former 
mayor,  about  the  Federal  Government 
overseeing  planning  and  zoning. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  address  my- 
self to  answering  the  Senator's  question. 
I  think  the  answer  to  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion is:  Will  the  Federal  Government 
really  take  this  whole  process  over?  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  have  to  get  into  the  enticing  busi- 
ness. 

If  I  understand  correctly,  we  are  say- 
ing to  the  States  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  very  much  concerned  about 
individual  States  getting  on  with  land 
use  planning  and  in  doing  it  on  a  na- 
tional basis.  I  am  not  concerned,  in  this 
instance,  about  the  first  phase.  I  will 
listen  to  the  debate  on  fiu-ther  amend- 
ments which  seek  to  impose  sanctions, 
to  see  whether  they  would  make  it  im- 
possible for  a  State  to  remain  independ- 
ent as  it  proceeds  with  its  planning.  But 
I  see  no  other  way.  in  response  to  the 
question,  to  get  the  work  done.  It  is  a 
serious  national  problem. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
quite  concerned  about  the  question 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  Who 
Is  accepting  whose  final  say  whether  this 
is.  in  fact,  a  Federal  authorizing  bill? 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  do  not  believe  It  Is 
Intended  to  be  so.  I  beUere  it  \s  the  in- 
tent of  the  committee  to  encourage  and 
perhaps,  if  the  Jackson  amendment 
should  be  agreed  to.  to  enforce  the  land 
use  planning  on  the  States,  a  goal  with 
which  I  wholeheartedly  agree. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Would  not 
the  Senator  agree  that  if  one  wants  to 
know  the  future,  he  studies  the  past? 
When  tlie  Federal  Government  enters  a 
field  like  this,  does  it  not  generally 
supplant  the  State  act? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  certainly  does.  The 
important  thing  is  that  the  bill  In  its 
present  form  gives  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interim*  the  power  to  zone  nationwide. 

I  should  like  to  engage  In  a  colloquy. 
If  I  may,  with  the  floor  manager  o'  the 
bill.  I  think  I  can  prove  my  point  by  the 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  I  did  want  to 
make  a  few  more  comments,  but  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  temporarily  for  whatever 
questions  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
cares  to  ask. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Let  me  follow,  then, 
the  Senator  from  Virginia,  because  the 
explanation  of  the  point  I  wanted  to 
make  would  take  a  little  bit  of  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  appreciate  the  distinguished  Senator's 
attempting  to  answer  the  various  ques- 
tions that  have  arisen  in  my  own  mind, 
but  quite  candidly  I  am  concerned  about 
the  Federal  Government  invading  a  field 
that  is  generally  reserved  for  the  States 
and  the  local  governments. 

We  have  had  a  problem  in  Virginia  over 
the  last  several  years  with  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  under  which,  in  the  field  of 
voting,  where  decisions  have  generally 
been  made  by  the  States  and  the  local 
governments,  we  have  had  to  submit  a 
plan — Virginia  and  several  of  the  other 
States — for  any  changes  in  the  boundary 
lines  of  our  cities  and  counties  to  the 
U.S.  Attorney  General  for  approval,  and 
any  changes  in  our  election  laws.  It  lias 
sort  of  mide  us  subservient  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  am  fearful  that  there  Is  a  parallel 
between  the  Voting  Rights  Act  and  this 
measure.  I  am  fearful  that  in  the  field 
of  zoning  and  planing,  the  State  govern- 
ments are  going  to  have  to  go  to  this 
new  oCRce  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior for  final  decisions.  As  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  men- 
tioned, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
determines  the  reasonableness  of  the 
zoning  and  planning  by  the  State  gov- 
ernments. 

Frankly.  I  would  rather  see  the  local 
and  State  governments  performing  this 
function  as  they  have  in  the  past.  I  do 
not  see  how  at  least  this  one  Senator  can 
support  the  bill.  Certainly  I  cannot  if  the 
amendment  for  sanctions  Is  adopted, 
which  I  understand  will  be  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

I  just  wanted  to  ret  my  own  personal 
thoughts  into  the  Recoro  on  this  matter. 
I  believe  this  is  a  bad  bill,  and  I  shall  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President.  I  won- 
der If  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  exchange  a  few  further 


thoughts  with  me.  I  have  a  further  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  the  Indians. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
very  pleased  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  said  that  this  bill 
does  not  seek  to  change  the  law  as  to  au- 
thority over  Indian  lands.  If  it  is  trust 
land,  it  remains  trust  land,  and  if  they 
seek  to  participate  in  this  planning  pro- 
cedure or  process,  we  have  not  changed 
that. 

With  reference  to  the  final  say-so, 
then,  over  Indian  land,  do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  as  to  trust  land  we  are  not 
changing  the  relationship  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Indian  trust  land,  with  refer- 
ence to  planning  under  this  process;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  ThatTTs  correct.  The  way 
I  understand  the  Senate  bill,  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  think  we  need  to  be 
very  careful  that  we  imderstand  that  as 
far  as  the  Indians  and  Indian  lands  are 
concerned,  they  can,  if  they  wish,  apply 
for  planning  grants  under  this  bill,  and 
that  if  they  are  then  given  grants  for 
planning  on  Indian  lands,  they  would 
then  he  subject  to  the  same  criteria  that 
others  are  with  reference  to  the  contents 
of  the  processes  and  the  various  proce- 
dural aspects  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  correct,  if  they 
elect  to  do  it  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  they  elect  to  come 
in.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would 
then  have  the  review  of  the  results  of 
the  program,  which  Is  slightly  dilTer- 
ent,  in  one  respect,  than  the  reviews 
that  the  States  have.  t>ecause  the  Sec- 
retary now  has  responsibility  over  the 
trust  lands,  and  so  he  has  other  stat- 
utory authority  and  other  statutory  re- 
sponsibility in  addition  to  what  is  writ- 
ten here;  and  to  that  extent  he  would 
have  some  review  of  the  results  of  the 
planning  activities  on  Indian  lands, 
which  would  not  be  true  on  the  review 
of  the  results  of  the  planning  activities 
by  the  States. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  Is  my  understand- 
ing. \ 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  So,  then,  it  Is  my 
understanding  that  if  Indian  people 
have  complaints  about  the  strings  that 
are  attached,  for  want  of  a  better  word, 
under  the  trust  relationships  that  have 
heretofore  been  available  for  the  deter- 
mination, this  will  not  change  that.  That 
final  review  is  still  the  prerogative  of 
the  Secretary,  not  because  of  this  leg- 
islation but  under  the  trxxst  relationships 
in  other  parts  of  the  law. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  that  that  is 
exactly  correct.  In  this  legislation,  the 
relationship  between  the  Indians  and 
the  Federal  Government  is  not  changed 
as  a  result  of  this.  It  does  not  increase 
Federal  control  over  their  lands;  neither 
does  it  decrease  Federal  authority. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  To  further  expand  for 
the  benefit  of  the  dlstingiiished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  on  page  115  of  the 
bin.  under  subsectioa  (4)  on  that  page. 


the  explanation  is  very  clear,  if  the  Sena- 
tor would  like  to  have  something  for  a 
reference. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  things  that  need  to  be  said  for 
the  Recokd  on  this  matter.  I  have  stated 
most  of  my  basic  philosophy  in  the  col- 
loquy with  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton when  we  opened  the  debate  on  this 
bill  last  week. 

I  am  convinced  that  traditional  con- 
cepts of  private  property  ownership  will 
be  changed.  Our  fundamental  ideas 
about  the  right  to  use  properties  the  way 
we  see  fit  will  be  to  some  degree  changed 
by  this  legislation,  just  as  they  have  been 
changed  over  the  last  half  century  or 
more  as  we  have  greater  and  greater  of- 
ficial impact,  as  we  have  greater  num- 
bers of  people  interacting  with  each  oth- 
er in  more  and  more  ways. 

This  is  brought  about  as  a  simple 
necessity  of  a  growing  and  a  more  com- 
plex society.  It  is  brought  about  because 
of  the  technological  revolution  that  gives 
more  people  more  opportunities  to  do 
more  things  than  they  have  ever  done 
before. 

For  Instance,  we  have  a  provision  In 
this  bill  that  deals  with  the  problem  of 
second  home  subdivisions.  If  this  were 
not  an  affluent  society  in  which  people 
could  afford  to  own  second  homes,  we 
would  not  be  confronted  with  that  kind 
of  necessity  in  dealing  with  that  problem 
today.  If  we  were  not  worried  about  the 
fact  that  we  are  building  more  highways 
in  this  country  in  the  last  20  years,  ever 
since  the  Interstate  Highway  Act  was 
adopted  during  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration, we  would  not  be  concerned 
about  the  necessity  to  plan  for  the  loca- 
tion of  those  highways.  If  we  were  not  in- 
volved in  Federal  programs  to  aid  the 
construction  of  airports,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  not  be  Involved  In  that 
kind  of  decisions  today.  And  if  we  were 
not  more  and  more  Involved  In  public 
housing,  we  would  not  be  concerned 
about  legislation  that  dealt  with  the  Fed- 
eral role  in  the  location  of  housing  proj- 
ects. But  we  are  involved  In  those  things. 

As  I  remarked  last  week,  just  a  few 
brief  years  ago  our  population  passed  the 
100  million  mark.  As  as  matter  of  fact, 
from  the  founding  of  this  Republic — 
well,  we  might  go  back  even  further  to 
the  time  when  the  first  Colonists  landed. 
From  the  beginning  in  the  early  1600's 
until  1933,  we  had  grown  to  a  population 
of  130  million  people.  Yet.  with  that  en- 
tire interval  that  led  to  the  growth  of 
130  million  people  in  this  country,  from 
then  until  1970,  we  had  grown  to  213  mil- 
lion in  the  brief  span  of  Just  40  years. 
The  next  30  years  will  see  our  population 
grow  to  another  100  million  people. 

So  the  pace  of  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion is  also  causing  us  to  recognize  the 
necessity  for  devising  new  means  to  live 
together,  just  as  early  in  this  century  we 
adopted  the  zoning  laws  which  pretty 
largely  boomed  after  World  War  n  in 
their  application,  the  effect  of  which  was 
a  balancing  of  proi>erty  rights.  It  was  not 
a  denial  of  property  rights,  but  a  new 
incursion  bjr  gotemment  under  police 
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power  to  balance  my  property  rights  with 
the  property  rights  of  my  neighbors.  It 
was  an  attempt  to  say  you  cannot  use 
your  property  in  a  way  that  will  damage 
someone  else's  property. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  a  new 
philosophy  which  I  think  we  had  better 
recognize.  It  is  no  longer  a  balancing  of 
property  rights;  it  is  an  imposition  of 
social  decisions  upon  property  rights, 
and  that  is  a  very  different  tiling  than 
that  simply  of  balancing  the  equities  of 
competing  property  rights.  But  I  believe 
that  we  are  impelled  by  the  necessity  for 
new  procedures  to  deal  with  the  complex 
Interrelaticnships  of  various  decisions 
that  will  be  made  by  units  of  government 
and  individuals  who  are  dealing  in  all 
kinds  of  property  development  and  com- 
munity development  proposals.  So  I  am 
reluctantly — very  reluctantly — inpcUed 
to  the  belief  that  we  need  legislation  and 
I  support  this  kind  of  legislation  at  this 
time  because  we  have  made  some  bad 
decisions  in  the  past  where  we  did  not 
have  any  mechanisms  by  which  we  might 
relate  one  decision  to  another. 

While  I  am  in  favor  of  passing  legis- 
lation, and  I  have  tried  to  take  it  at 
every  step  of  these  proceedings,  1  am 
absolutely  determined  to  preserve  the 
planning  process  and  the  decisionmak- 
ing process  to  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment. To  the  extent  that  this  bill  goes 
beyond  that,  it  will  have  my  opposition.  I 
am  attempting  in  the  various  portions 
of  this  debate,  and  will  attempt  further 
In  some  amendments  to  be  offered,  to  de- 
fine the  areas  which  are  properly  the 
Federal  Government's  and  to  reserve  all 
the  rest  of  the  decisionmaking  process 
to  the  State  government. 

It  has  been  said  that  all  we  are  doing 
here — and  I  use  the  term  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  who  agreed  with  me  last 
week  that  this  is  an  action-forcing  device 
and  it  is  not  intended  by  this  bill  to  take 
the  decisions  away  from  the  State  and 
local  government,  that  it  is  simply  an 
effort  to  provide  both  the  injjetus  and 
the  means  by  which  the  States  can  and 
will  act.  That  is  one  reason  why  I  have 
departed  from  the  administration's  posi- 
tion wiUi  respect  to  grants  for  the  plan- 
ning process.  If  we  expect  the  States  to 
do  the  job  that  is  outlined  for  them  here, 
and  If  we  are  really  honest  with  the 
people  who  are  concerned  about  the 
conflict  in  land  uses,  we  have  to  recog- 
nize that  it  will  be  a  costly  planning 
process.  If  we  really  want  the  States  to 
do  this  job,  we  are  going  to  have  to  as- 
sist them  to  do  it.  That  is  where  we  get 
into  the  great  process.  That  is  why  I 
have  supported  the  provisions  in  the  bill 
with  respect  to  the  grants  for  planning 
provided  for  in  this  legislation. 

It  is  absolutely  essential,  if  the  State 
and  local  governments  are  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  act  lx>th  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  planning  process  and  the 
time  frame  within  which  It  Is  to  be 
done,  that  we  have  to  provide  them  the 
money  to  buy  the  kind  of  structure  nec- 
essary to  get  the  job  done;  otherwise.  It 
is  an  exercise  in  futility.  We  are  talking 
to  ourselves  and  deluding  the  pe(v>le  In 
our  belief  that  we  have  done  something. 
Without  this  flnancial  assistance,  they 
will  not  accomplish  it. 


cxrs- 


There  Is  one  area  in  the  bill  that  I 
want  to  point  to.  In  addition  to  the  ones 
we  have  mentimed  before,  concerning 
the  review  process  and  whether  we  have 
adequately  pinned  down  the  fact  that 
the  State  is  only  required  to  make  a  good 
faith  effort,  that  the  Secretary  has  the 
burden  of  proof  to  show  that  the  States 
have  not  done  what  the  act  requires;  that 
is,  with  respect  to  the  HUD  701  pro- 
grams. 

As  I  recall  the  evolution  of  this  bill 
in  its  VEU'lous  committee  prints — and 
there  were  many  of  them  because  we 
were  revising  this  at  every  executive  ses- 
sion— we  started  out  saying  that  the 
various  agencies  of  the  Government 
would  have  to  check  off  on  the  State 
planning  process  before  there  was  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
We  finally,  at  one  stage,  had  the  re- 
quirement that  all  would  be  approved 
and  later  the  Secretary  would  have  the 
approval  but  it  would  be  subject  to 
the  checkoff  by  the  other  agencies. 

Somehow,  in  the  process  of  this,  when 
they  got  around  to  the  HUD  701  pro- 
grams, the  grant  eligibiUty  in  the  first 
instance  does  not  have  to  require  any 
participation  in  the  HUD  701  programs. 
But  as  I  read  the  tail,  any  renewal  of  a 
grant  would  require  that  the  State  be 
participating  in  the  HUD  701  program. 

I  do  not  believe  it  was  the  intention 
that  we  should  force  the  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  Federal  program  if  they 
did  not  wish  to  participate  in  it.  but 
somehow  that  requirement  has  grown 
into  the  language  of  the  act. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  language 
which  aiH>ears  in  the  bill  at  the  bottom 
of  page  94  and  at  the  top  of  page  95  is 
not  in  agreement  with  the  decision  of 
the  c(»iunittee.  I  refer  particularly  to  the 
language  in  section  306(c)  (2)  which  says 
as  foUows: 

.  .  .  and  (2),  pursuant  to  aeetlon  204(6). 
the  State  is  participating  In  programs  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  701  ot  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

If  I  might  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  is  It  our  in- 
tention, as  is  stated  on  the  top  of  page 
95,  that  the  States  must  he  participating 
in  HUD  701  programs  to  continue  to  be 
eligible  for  the  grants  imder  the  bill? 
This  is  language  which  appears  only  in 
the  final  version  of  the  bill.  It  did  not 
appear  in  the  previous  committee  prints 
in  this  form.  It  seems  to  me  that  some- 
how we  have  got  from  one  point  to  this 
point  without  any  conscious  committee 
action. 

Can  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  explain  to  me  whether  it  is 
our  attention  to  require  participation  In 
the  HUD  701  programs? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  answer  is  "Yes."  It 
is  our  intention  to  require  participation 
in  that  particular  provision — section 
701— <rf  the  Housing  Act  of  1954.  There 
is  another  provision,  which  we  are  trying 
to  find  now  in  the  bill,  covering  this  same 
subject  matter.  It  is  on  page  79,  begin- 
ning on  line  19. 

Mr.  McCLUBE.  That  Is  section  204, 
subsection  6. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  rig*it.  That  re- 
quirement Is  set  out  there,  beginning  on 
line  19. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  say  to  my 


chairman  that  yes.  I  read  that  section 
204,  subsection  6.  and  again  the  language 
which  appears  in  section  306 (c>  as  re- 
quiring it.  but  the  committee  print  No.  4 
which  was  the  inmiediate  working  draft 
preceding  this  bill  does  not  have  that 
language  in  it. 

The  committee  did  not,  in  its  delibera- 
tions, vote  to  make  this  change.  That  is 
the  reason  why  I  question  whether  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  committee  tliat  this 
specific  language  be  included  in  the  bill 
as  reported. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  have  checked  with 
the  staff,  as  I  do  not  want  to  rely  on  my 
memory  completely,  and  my  staff  advise* 
me  that  section  203(6)  has  always  been 
in  the  drafts  of  the  bill  and  that  there 
was  a  voice  vote  specifically  on  subsec- 
tion 306(c)  in  relation  to  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fakkin)  on  this 
general  subject. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona,  then,  to  respond  as  to 
what  the  Senator's  Intentions  were  with 
regard  to  that  section. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona was  not  present,  but  it  was  part  of  a 
list  of  amendments  that  had  been  sub- 
mitted and  were  reviewed  by  the  com- 
mittee in  markup.  We  took  them  up  in 
the  absence  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannin)  ,  due  to  business  out  of  the 
country  on  that  particular  day. 

Mr.  McCLUREL  I  would  say  to  my 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  it  is  my 
imderstanding  the  list  that  was  submit- 
ted was  an  attempt  to  take  out  the  lan- 
guage rather  than  to  put  it  in. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  McCXURE.  So  it  would  seem  to 
me.  then,  that  the  inclusion  of  this  lan- 
guage, requiring  participation,  is  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  intention  of  the 
ccHnmittee.  I  thirkk  it  was  perhaps  a 
clerical  error 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  The  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  was  de- 
feated  

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  complete  section. 

Mr.  JA(^KSON.  — and  after  that  was 
defeated,  then  the  language  that  we  are 
now  discussing  was  placed  in  the  bUl 
by  a  voice  vote  of  the  committee.  It  was 
not  done  by  some  act  of  legerdemain  or 
hocus-pocus  that  occurred  on  the  cur- 
rent bilL  It  was  a  vote  by  the  commit- 
tee. I  will  ask  iat  the  minutes.  We  can- 
not get  them  at  this  time,  but  I  will  ask 
for  the  minutes  of  the  meeting,  so  thai 
that  question  can  be  responded  to 
correctly. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  My  amendment  would 
have  deleted  the  section,  and  it  did  not 
pertain  to  what  was  finally  adopted.  So 
I  cannot  speak  on  the  developments  of 
that  particular  adopted  provisioa.  I  was 
not  there. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  say  again — and  I  am 
sure  the  committee  minutes  will  reflect 
the  action  that  was  taken — that  a  great 
number  of  us  were  unable  to  attend  the 
final  session,  and  I  do  not  know  exactly 
who  was  there.  I  had  a  commitment  on 
that  Monday,  as  I  recall,  that  kept  me 
from  attending  that  committee  session, 
so  I  was  not  present  when  this  occurred. 
But  it  was  my  understanding  that  the 
amendment    that    was    offered,    which 
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would  have  deleted  language,  fadled.  So 
the  language  was  not  deleted. 

It  takes  positive,  affirmative  action  to 
put  new  language  In,  and  it  was  my  un- 
derstanding that  that  positive,  affirma- 
tive action  was  not  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee in  regard  to  the  compulsory  as- 
Xtects  of  participation  in  section  701 
programs. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  report  to  me  was 
that  my  amendment  was  not  successful. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  concerned  t>e- 
caiise  some  people  in  the  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
have  questioned  our  authority  to  deal 
with  the  housing  programs  In  this  man- 
ner. In  which  we  force  the  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  what  ought  to  be  a  voluntary 
decision  by  them,  as  to  whether  they 
want  to  participate  in  a  section  701 
program. 

I  hope  that  at  some  time  before  we 
complete  action  on  this  bill,  we  wiU  have 
the  advantages  of  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting  of  the  conrmilttee  and  a  list  of 
the  members  who  were  present,  so  that 
we  can  pursue  this  matter  a  little  fur- 
ther and  determine  whether  or  not  the 
committee  did  consciously  act  to  insert 
this  provision  in  the  bUl,  as  I  believe  they 
did  not  intend  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  some  other  questions 
have  been  raised  with  respect  to  the  re- 
view requirements  and  the  review  au- 
thority under  the  cross  references.  I  have 
suggested  on  a  couple  of  occasions  that 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  to  make  at 
least  some  effort  to  clarify  the  Intention 
of  the  bill  with  respect  to  the  Secretary's 
discretion  to  override  the  declsons  made 
by  the  State  planning  and  local  planning 
agencies  pursuant  to  the  State  plan.  I 
refer  particularly  to  the  review  under 
section  306(g),  subsection  3  primarily, 
because  subsections  1  and  2  deal  with 
specific  provisions,  and  subsection  3  dealA 
with  a  general  provision. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  Insert 
again  In  section  3  a  provision  that  the 
good-faith  efforts  of  the  State  shall  not 
be  overridden  by  the  decision  or  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
I  think  that  If  we  do  not  make  that 
change,  we  are  In  danger  of  doing  the 
very  thing  we  said  we  did  not  Intend 
to  do,  which  perhaps  we  have  not  done. 
But  I  think  that  in  fairness  to  the  hon- 
esty of  our  position,  we  ought  to  make 
very  clear  that  we  do  not  Intend  to  do  it. 

Various  amendments  were  offered,  and 
perhaps  will  be  offered  again,  to  substi- 
tute a  stronger  test  in  favor  of  a  State 
decision  as  compared  to  the  good-faith 
requirement  that  is  present  In  this  bill, 
which  would  allow  the  Secretary  to  dis- 
approve only  if  the  State  action  is  arbi- 
trary and  capricious.  That  was  turned 
down  In  the  committee. 

I  favored  that  language,  because  I 
think  we  ought  to  nail  down  absolutely 
and  without  question  that  the  Federal 
Government  Is  not  going  to  step  In  and 
overturn  the  results  of  the  State  plan- 
ning process  simply  because  a  Federal 
official  does  not  like  it.  I  think  that  If 
we  say  he  cannot  do  it  except  when  their 
action  Is  arbitrary  and  capricious,  we  will 
have  made  that  much  more  clear  than 
we  will  by  the  action  In  the  bill  which 
says  the  Secretary  cannot  overturn  it  if 


there  have  been  good  faith  efforts  by  the 
State.  I  prefer  the  strongest  test. 

The  decision  we  did  make  In  the  dis- 
cussion In  the  committee,  which  says 
that  the  Secretary  shall  carry  the  bur- 
den of  proof,  was  a  constructive  step; 
it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It 
did  much  to  relieve  my  fears  with  re- 
spect to  the  supervisory  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  respect  to  the 
State  decision.  But  again  I  think  we 
must  make  very  clear  at  every  step  that 
we  are  protecting  the  prerogatives  of 
State  and  local  governments,  that  we 
are  living  up  to  our  commitment  that 
this  Is  simply  an  action-forcing  device, 
and  that  we  are  not  preempting  the  State 
decision  or  overturning  the  State  deci- 
sion. 

There  Is  again  that  area  which  is  very 
difficult  to  define,  which  I  do  not  believe 
the  bill  does  adequately  define,  that  deals 
with  areas  of  critical  environment  con- 
cern and  key  facilities.  It  is  not  clear  in 
my  mind,  nor  clear  in  the  bill,  in  my 
judgment,  that  when  we  talk  of  the  nec- 
essary preemption  of  State  decision  by 
the  Federal  Government,  we  have  limited 
it  very  carefully  to  those  areas  in  which 
the  decision  must  be  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  rather  than  by  the 
States. 

I  think  we  have  opened  a  door  through 
which  the  secretarial  discretion  can 
march  almost  unlimited  in  its  breadth. 
I  hope  that  before  we  have  completed 
this  matter,  we  will  have  closed  that 
door  by  a  narrow  definition  of  the  Sec- 
retary's discretion  or  a  narrow  definition 
of  those  areas  in  which  the  Federal  pre- 
emption must  necessarily  be  exercised. 

There  are  areas,  there  are  decisions, 
there  are  facilities  that  require  a  Federal 
decision  as  distinguished  from  a  State 
decision.  But  if  we  are  to  be  honest  in 
what  we  are  doing  here,  we  must  care- 
fully and  closely  and  narrowly  define 
those  areas  and  not  simply  say  that  the 
Secretary  shall  have  the  discretion  to 
determine  what  those  are;  because  if  we 
have  done  that,  a  Secretary  could  march 
his  niinions  through  there,  the  legions  of 
Rome  notwithstanding.  I  am  concerned 
that  we  have  not  done  that  adequately. 

I  hope  that  before  we  have  completed 
the  bill,  we  will  have  narrowed,  either 
by  amendment  or  by  legislative  history, 
the  area  of  secretarial  discretion  tQ  th< 
which  we  all  agree  must  be  exei 
no  broader  than  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  which  is  at  the  'lesk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  98,  beginning  with  line  13,  strike 
out  all  through  line  4  on  page  99  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  the  burden 
of  procf  to  establish  grant  Ineligibility.  Ex- 
cept with  respect  to  sections  306(b)(2), 
306(c),  402.  and  606.  the  Secretary  sbaU  be 


required  to  show  that  State  actions  or  deci- 
sions are  arbitrary  and  capricious  In  order 
to  prove  a  State  Ineligible  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  With  respect  to  the  excepted  sections, 
the  Secretary  is  required  to  show  that  the 
State  has  failed  to  make  good  faith  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  Act  and 
reasonable  regulations  established  there- 
under." 

On  page  72,  beginning  at  line  8,  delete 
all  through  line  19. 

On  page  120,  line  25,  strike  out  "as  defined 
and  designated  by  the  State"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "such  areas  are 
subject  to  State  definition  and  determina- 
tion of  their  extent". 

On  page  121,  lines  4  and  5,  strike  out  all 
after  "significance."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "Nonexclusive  examplea  of 
such  areas  are : " 

On  page  121,  line  2,  Insert  "serious"  be- 
tween words  "result  in"  and  "damage  to". 

On  page  122,  on  line  6,  strike  out  "as  de- 
termined by  the  State,"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof:  "such  areas  are  subject  to  State 
definition  and  determination  of  their  ex- 
tent". 

On  page  122,  lines  8  and  9.  delete  "In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to — "  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "nonexclusive  examples  of  such 
areas  are — ". 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
colloquy  we  have  had  in  the  Senate  has 
concerned,  to  a  very  large  extent,  the 
question  of  who,  the  Federal  Government 
or  the  States,  ought  to  be  engaged  In  this 
very  massive  and  very  important  busi- 
ness of  regulating  land  use  in  the  United 
States. 

I  am  a  supporter  of  land  use.  I  believe 
the  Federal  Grovemment  not  only  should 
encourage  and  give  the  carrot  of  Federal 
funds  in  order  to  assist  in  the  Itind  use 
planning  process,  but  also  should  add  its 
expertise.  But,  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
cerned because  this  bill,  in  effect,  gives 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the 
power  to  zone  vast  land  areas  in  the 
United  States,  to  pass  on  the  adequacy 
of  re3trictions  adopted  by  the  States  in 
those  areas,  and  at  least  to  withhold 
funds  for  failure  to  do  so  and  at  most — 
if  the  Jackson  amendment  is  agreed  to — 
to  withhold  all  kinds  of  Federal  funds, 
inchiding  Federal  highway  funds. 

I  WBuld  like  to  go  over  the  bill  very 
care(^ly  on  a  sectlon-by-section  basis 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
CoKrado  (Mr.  Haskell),  who  is  serving 
)or  manager  of  the  bill,  to  determine 

fether  or  not  my  approach  to  the  bill 

correct  and  to  determine  what  the  bill 
really  involves. 

There  are  four  aspects  of  this  bill  that 
seem  to  me  to  grant  vast  power  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

First,  we  have  the  consideration  on 
page  73  of  the  duty  of  a  particular  State. 
What  must  a  State  do  to  remain  eligible 
and  thereby  avoid  the  sanctions  that  may 
be  put  on  later?  The  State,  in  order  to  be 
eligible,  must  exercise  control  over  use 
and  development  of  lands  in 

"araas  of  critical  environmental  concern 
to  assure  that  such  use  and  development 
will  not  substantially  impair  the  historic, 
cultural,  scientific,  cr  esthetic  values" — 
whatever  that  is — "or  natural  systems" — 
whatever  that  Is — "or  processes  within  frag- 
ile or  historic  lands;  that  loss  or  reduction 
of  long-range  continuity  and  the  concom- 
itant endangering  of  future  water,  food  and 
fiber  requirements  within  renewable  re- 
source lands  are  minimized  or  eliminated; 
and  that  unreasonable  dangers  to  life  and 
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property   within   natural  hazard  lands  are 
minimized  or  eliminated." 

This  is  a  requirement  of  the  bill  in 
order  for  a  State  to  remain  eligible  for 
grants  under  the  bill;  and  in  turn,  it  is  a 
requirement  or  it  will  be  a  requirement 
if  the  sanctions  amendment  passes. 

Let  us  consider  for  just  a  momezit  how 
far  the  State  must  go.  The  State  must 
exercise  its  control  in  such  a  way  that  it 
does  not  substantially  impcur  Hut  "es- 
thetic values." 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  anytime 
you  do  most  anything  in  an  area  of  a 
forest,  lake,  or  whatever  it  is,  you  could 
be  impairing  someone's  idea  of  an  es- 
thetic value.  The  Secretary  is  going  to 
have  the  right  to  determine  whether  or 
not  esthetic  values  have  been  changed. 
You  must  also  be  sure  you  do  not  imjDair 
or  endanger  the  "food  and  fiber  require- 
ments within  renewable  resource  lands." 

This  is  a  matter  of  some  importauice 
to  us  in  Louisiana.  The  Red  River  Valley 
in  my  State  is  a  very  important  farm 
area.  What  this  bill  says,  in  effect,  is  that 
Louisiana  must  take  steps  not  to  endan- 
ger the  food-producing  qiialities  of  the 
Red  River  Valley. 

Does  this  mean  we  cannot  build  a 
highway?  We  have  plans  to  build  a  4-lane 
highway  with  a  300-foot  right-of-way. 
but  under  this  bin,  in  order  to  remain 
eligible  for  grants,  we  have  to  eliminate 
or  minimize  anything  that  might  inter- 
fere with  the  ability  to  produce  food  in 
such  a  rich  area  of  land. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  My  comment  to  the 
Senator  would  be  that  all  this  section 
does  Is  to  ask  in  the  instance  the  Sen- 
ator stated:  Is  the  State  of  Louisiana 
addressing  itself  to  what  are  areas  of 
critical  environmental  concern?  I  do  not 
know  if  the  State  would  consider  the  Red 
River  valley  or  how  much  of  it  would  be 
considered  such  an  area.  Of  course,  as 
long  as  they  address  themselves  to  the 
problem  it  is  my  understanding  they  have 
satisfied  the  reouirements  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  My  distinguished 
friend  from  Colorado  has  put  his  finger 
exactly  on  the  point  of  my  amendment 
If  what  the  Senator  said  is  correct  in- 
sofar as  what  this  bill  means,  I  would 
withdraw  my  amendment.  But  I  submit, 
and  I  think  I  can  show  from  other  sec- 
tions of  the  bill,  that  the  bill  requires  the 
State  of  Louisiana  to  do  more  than  deter- 
mine what  it  thinks  are  areas  of  critical 
environmental  concern  and,  in  fact,  vests 
that  power  In  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. My  amendment  would  put  that 
power  in  the  States. 

If  I  may  go  a  couple  of  steps  further, 
let  us  go  into  what  is  critical  environ- 
mental concern.  I  refer  to  page  120  of 
the  bill.  There  it  is  stated: 

Areas  of  critical  environmental  concern 
"mean  are.its  as  defined  and  designated  by 
the  State  on  non-Federal  lands  where  uncon- 
trolled or  Incompatible  development  could 
result  In  damage  to  the  environment,  life  or 
property,  with  a  long-term  public  Interest 
which  U  of  more  than  local  significance. 

Now,  such  areas  shall  Include: 
Fragile   or   historic    lands    where   uncon- 
trolled or  incompatible  development  coold 


result  In  Ineverslble  damage  to  Important 
historic,  cultural,  scientific,  or  esthetic  values 
or  natural  systems  which  are  of  mere  than 
local  significance,  such  lands  to  include 
sborelands  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams;  rare 
or  valuable  ecosystems,  and  geolo^cal  forma- 
tions; significant  wildlife  habiUts;  and 
unique  scenic  or  historic  areas. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
words  "esthetic  values  or  natural  sys- 
tems" include  virtually  the  entire  United 
States  because  no  area  lacks  esthetic 
value  or  is  not  part  of  the  natural  system. 

Most  ecosystems  and  geological  for- 
mations include  every  square  mile  in  the 
United  States. 

"Rare  or  valuable  ecosystems."  What 
area  of  the  United  States  is  not  valuable? 
Is  there  any  area  in  this  country  that  is 
not  valuible?  Every  square  mile  in  this 
country  Is  valuable.  Yet  if  a  State  falls 
to  include  ecosystems  and  geological  for- 
mations, itis  in  violation  of  the  law.  Let 
ns  go  further. 

A  State  must  Indnde: 

Natural  hazard  lands  where  controlled  or 
Incompatible  development  could  unreaaon- 
ahly  endanger  life  and  property,  such  lands 
to  Include  flood  plains. 

Virtually  half  of  my  State  is  a  flood 
plain.  Therefore,  to  be  eligible  my  State 
would  have  to  Include  flood  plains  and 
we  would  have  to  restrict  anything  that 
would  endanger  life  or  property. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that 
these  areas  we  are  t-aiung  about  are 
"subject  to  State  definitic«  of  their  ex- 
tent." 

Then,  if  I  may  point  out  to  the  Sena- 
tor, there  is  a  printing  error  in  the  bill 
on  line  2.  page  121.  before  the  word 
"damage"  there  should  be  the  word  "se- 
rious."  It  was  in  the  bill  and  it  will  be 
Inserted  by  techriical  amendment  at  the 
appropriate  time. 

But  we  are  talking  about  serious  dam- 
age and  areas  subject  to  State  definition. 
I  waknted  to  make  that  comment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  have  two  points  on  the  question  of  the 
State. 

First  of  all,  it  is  somewhat  a  contra- 
diction in  terms  to  say  such  areas  K>i»it 
be  included  but  the  State  shall  define 
them.  If  there  is  to  be  a  contradiction, 
let  us  go  to  the  next  point. 

How  do  we  define  what  these  areas 
are?  If  we  look  at  page  78  of  the  bill  we 
find  what  h£4)pens  in  the  case  of  areas 
of  more  than  statewide  significance.  The 
Secretary  submits  a  list  of  these  areas 
to  the  State  and  the  Secretary's  deter- 
mination is  final  unless  it  is  not 
reasonable. 

On  first  reading,  that  sounds  very 
good.  The  Secretary  is  involved  with 
the  original  definition  only  where  it  is 
an  area  of  mcM-e  than  statewide  interest. 
But,  Mr.  President.  I  submit  to  you  that 
virtually  half  of  this  country  is  of  more 
than  statewide  interest.  If  I  may  give 
the  example  of  my  own  State,  we  have 
river  systems.  The  whole  Mississippi 
River  VaUey  with  its  farmland  is  of  more 
than  statewide  interest.  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Yes. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Louisiana  coast 
is  certainly  of  more  than  statewide  con- 
cern. We  drill  for  oil.  We  produce  over 
1  billion  pounds  of  seafood  a  year.  Ilie 
Louisiana  coast  and  marshlands  are  of 
more  than  statewide  concern.  Are  they 
not? 

Mr.  HARTfigT.T.  Excuse  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  question  was. 
The  Louisiana  coast  and  the  marsh- 
lands of  Louisiana  are  of  more  than 
statewide  concern.  Are  they  not? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  would  assimoe  that  it 
would  depend  on  where  the  ntarsh  was 
located.  I  can  think  of  one  marsh  in 
Louisiana,  on  the  Texas  border,  where 
I  have  done  some  fishing,  that  would  be 
of  more  than  local  concern.  Perhaps 
there  are  others  that  are  not. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Any  place  where 
there  was  good  hunting  and  fishing  would 
be  of  more  than  statewide  concern. 
Would  it  not? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  My  vJew  is  that  it 
would  be  subject  to  definition  by  the 
State.  Admittedly,  the  State  cannot  say, 
"We  have  no  areas  of  environmental 
concem."  Certainly,  that  would  not  be 
tree  in  Louisiana,  because  there  are  such 
ary.  Bat  the  State  has  the  freedom  to 
define  the  extent  of  such  areas.  Let  us 
take  a  flood  rlain.  What  is  a  flood  plain. 
Is  it  one  that  floods  every  10  years  or 
every  50  years?  How  are  we  going  to  de- 
fhie  "flood  plain"  and  give  the  people 
protection?  One  State  will  say,  "We  will 
define  it  as  one  which  has  a  flood  every 
100  years."  Another  StsUe  may  say.  "One 
that  has  a  flood  every  10  years."  Or  take 
a  shoreline.  Is  It  only  undeveloped  shore- 
line? Shoreline  on  only  major  rivers?  I» 
it  10  feet  from  the  water  or  2  miles? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  I  reaUy  thought 
the  State  had  the  right  to  designate 
them,  pnd  If  I  really  thought  the  State's 
designation  would  hold,  that  would  be 
fine.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  en 
page  78,  which  contains  section  204,  In 
subsecUon  (1).  the  Senator  will  find  this 
language  with  respect  to  designating 
areas  of  critical  environmental  concem 
which  are  of  more  than  statewide  con- 
cem: 

within  3  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act  and  thereafter,  as  he  deema 
appropriate,  the  Secretary  shall,  after  af- 
fording an  opportunity  tor  public  comment, 
submit  to  each  State  a  description  of  areas 
within  such  State  which  are  of  more  than 
State-wide  concem. 

In  a  review  of  the  Secretary's  designa- 
tion, in  section  306(g)(2).  on  page  98, 
of  the  bill,  the  Senator  will  find : 

In  the  case  of  ineligibility  based  upon  the 
reqnirements  of  saboecUon  304(1)  — 

Which  I  just  read— 
the    Secretary's   determination   of   the    na- 
tional  Interest  is  reasonable  and  the  Stat« 
has  failed  to  comply  with  the  reqvUrements 
of  this  Act. 

All  the  Secretary  need  prove  is  that 
his  designation  is  "reasonable." 

Mr.  President,  what  this  means  Is  that 
every  year  or  so,  or  as  often  as  the  Sec- 
retary wants  to  do  it.  he  wiU  submit  to 
the  States  a  list  of  States  areas  that  are 
of  critical  environmental  concem.  Would 
the  Secretary  be  "reasonaMe"  in  sub- 
mitting in  that  list  farmland?  Surely,  be- 
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cause  we  have  a  food  shortage.  Areas 
where  there  is  oil  drilling?  Certainly. 
There  is  an  energy  crisis.  Lakes?  Cer- 
tainly. They  are  listed  as  areas  of  critical 
environmental  concern.  Rivers?  Cer- 
tainly. Flood  plans?  Yes.  They  are  al- 
ready listed.  Marshland  where  the  ecol- 
ogy is  rare?  It  is  indeed  rare.  Mountains 
which  are  rare  geological  forma- 
tions  

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Under  the  section  the 
Senator  Is  referring  to,  on  page  78,  it 
refers  to  areas  of  critical  environmental 
concern  of  more  than  statewide  signifi- 
cance. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Who  determines 
whether  they  are  of  more  than  statewide 
significance? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  First,  the  Secretary 
says  so  imder  the  review  procedures  of 
section  306.  but  the  section  goes  on:  Any 
new  area,  including  submissions  made  by 
the  Secretary,  shall  not  be  subject  to  re- 
view until  2  years  after  such  submission, 
to  give  them  time  to  discuss  it.  Again 
once  the  review  starts.  ineUgibility  can- 
not be  determined  except  after  inter- 
agency review  and  concurrence  by  the 
ad  hoc  hearing  board. 

I  would  say,  for  example,  an  obvious 
area  of  more  thin  statewide  significance 
would  be  Grand  Canyon.  That  would  be 
obvious. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  What  about  the 
Rocky  Mountains? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  do  not  think  we  could 
call  the  whole  Rocky  Mountain  area  of 
more  than  statewide  si^rnificance. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  is  a  rare  geological 
formation. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Well,  I  would  submit  to 
the  Senator  that  the  Secretary  could 
not  so  reasonably  interpret  the  law,  if 
this  bill  becomes  law,  because  then  he 
would  have  to  declare  all  mountains 
everywhere  in  the  United  States  to  be  in 
such  a  category. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  And  he  might  do  so 
quite  reasonably. 

Mr  HASKELL.  That  Is  where  I  guess  I 
would  differ  from  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  would  consider  such  a  Secre- 
tarial decision  as  patently  unreasonable. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  share  this  overwhelming  confidence 
In  the  ability  of  people  here  in  Washing- 
ton to  know  what  is  going  on  in  all  of 
the  50  States.  Just  last  week  I  had  a 
meeting  in  my  ofSce  with  people  from 
the  Flood  Insurance  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  with  Insurance  people,  people 
In  the  building  business,  people  In  the 
mortgage  lending  business  in  the  State 
of  Louisiana.  I  hesitate  to  keep  referring 
to  the  State  of  Louisiana,  but  I  do  so  be- 
cause I  know  it  best.  I  know  its  particu- 
lar problems.  There  is  no  other  State 
exactly  like  it.  But  llteraUy.  the  Federal 
Government,  and  particularly  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, would  prevent  the  building  of 
homes  in  whole  areas  worth  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  La., 
been  use  they  consider  it  too  dangerous! 

We  tried  to  tell  them  that  people  have 
been  living  In  New  Orleans  for  over  250 
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years,  that  we  are  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lems of  hurricanes,  but  there  is  very 
little  we  can  do  about  it  when  a  hurri- 
cane hits  at  just  the  right  time  in  the 
right  place.  We  are  building  levees.  We 
are  providing  for  protection.  But  the  re- 
quirement that  we  build  houses  on  stilts 
that  would  add  20  percent  to  the  cost  of 
a  building  I  do  not  think  is  reasonable. 

I  do  not  want  to  turn  over  to  the  Sec- 
retai-y  of  the  Interior  the  ability  to  go 
down  to  my  State  and  say,  "You  cannot 
use  that  land  in  that  way  because  it  is 
not  safe  or  because  it  damages  some  geo- 
logical formation  or  it  is  important  to 
th2  Nation."  Most  of  my  State  is  impor- 
tant to  the  Nation,  and  a  Secretary  could 
very  easily  find  that;  but  I  do  not  trust 
the  Secretary  to  know  the  problems  of  my 
State  as  well  as  the  citizens  and  elected 
officials  of  my  State  do. 

If  I  may  go  on  to  a  couple  of  other 
points  about  my  amendment.  I  will  be 
very  interested  to  hear  my  distinguished 
colleague  defend,  what  I  think  there  are 
rather  indefensible  conditions,  included 
in  the  provisions  on  page  72  regarding 
the  development  of  subdivisions,  particu- 
larly the  matters  the  States  are  required 
to  take  into  consideration. 

States  are  required  to  regulate  any 
subdivision  more  than  10  miles  from 
town.  Anytime  there  is  a  subdivision 
with  the  accompanying  building  of 
homes.  The  putting  in  of  streets  and  the 
selling  of  property  more  than  10  miles 
from  a  town,  then  the  State  would  have 
to  adhere  to  this  bill. 

The  bill  requires  that  a  number  of 
things  shall  be  done  which  are  very  good 
It  requires  that  a  State  shall  take  into 
consideration  existing  water  systems, 
power  systems,  water  collection  systems, 
disposal  systems,  soil  erosion,  public 
health  problems,  and  safety  problems, 
and  that  the  State  set  up  a  system  of 
review  whereby  It  may  not  approve  such 
a  subdivision  unless  these  factors  are 
taken  into  consideration. 

That  is  good.  I  submit.  That  Is  what  a 
State  ought  to  do.  We  have  these  prob- 
lems in  the  Washington.  D.C.,  area  where 
subdivisions  were  allowed  to  be  built 
without  a  determination  of  whether  sew- 
erage systems  could  deliver  the  load.  And 
this  section  of  the  bill  is  directed  to  that 
problem.  What  I  disagree  with  is  the 
three  other  things  that  a  State  Is  re- 
quired to  do. 

A  State  is  required  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  effect  on  the  scenic  or  nat- 
lu-al  beauty  or  natural  environment.  A 
State  is  required  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  natural  view. 

The  trouble  is  that  standards  some- 
times change  very  rapidly  and  are  not 
regarded  in  the  same  way  by  different 
people.  Many  people  disagree  on  wheth- 
er trailer  parks  are  Intrinsically  beauti- 
ful. But  a  State  has  to  take  Into  con- 
sideration natural  beauty  and  also  the 
natural  potential  for  public  recreation. 
That  includes  beaches,  shorelines,  and 
wild  areas. 

My  question  for  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado,  is  If  a 
State  has  to  take  all  of  those  things  Into 
consideration,  does  It  not  also  have  to 
take  into  consideration  other  considera- 
tions of  beauty? 


Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that 
the  two  subsections  that  the  Senator 
read  are  two  things  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  developer. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  How  does  a  State 
take  them  into  consideration? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  might  give  the  Sen- 
ator an  example  from  my  State.  We  have 
a  very  beautiful  part  of  the  State  called 
the  San  Luis  Valley  which  has  been 
bought  up  by  investors  to  subdivide  and 
where,  without  consideration  for  any  of 
the  impact  on  the  valley  as  a  whole,  they 
have  merely  run  bulldozers  through  the 
mountainsides  and  through  old  ranches 
and  left  nothing  but  crisscross  scars  on 
the  moimtainside. 

This  bill  attempts  to  ask  a  State  to  do 
what  many  towns  have  already  done. 
They  have  planned  unit  development 
legislation  that  many  cities  end  counties 
hive  adopted.  Actually  the  language  in 
this  particular  bill  is  taken  from  some  of 
these  ordinances  and  statutes.  All  they 
provide  Is  that  one  takes  into  considera- 
tion the  different  factors.  I  think  that  a 
very  good  example  would  be  if  someone 
wanted  to  put  a  30-story  building  in  the 
center  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
would  be  out  of  character  If  we  were  to 
have  such  a  building  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  For  all  I  know,  we  may  have 
such  a  statute.  However,  if  we  were  to 
have  such  a  statute,  it  would  clearly 
offend  the  environment  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  have  a  30-  to  40-story 
building. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  How  tall  is  the  Wash- 
ington Monument? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  do  not  know.  How- 
ever, that  is  a  monument.  I  was  thinking 
more  in  terms  of  a  building.  That  would 
be  a  clear  example  where  one  would  be 
violating  the  sort  of  natural  habitat  or 
environment  of  the  area. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  my 
question  is  this,  if  I  may  interrupt  the 
Senator.  If  one  takes  that  into  consid- 
eration, is  it  not  implicit  in  the  require- 
ment that  he  be  able  to  regulate  or  pre- 
vent a  building  if  it  offends  his  notions 
of  beauty. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Subject  to— which  for- 
tunately we  have  in  our  system,  as  the 
Senator  Is  well  aware — the  check  of  a 
court  upon  the  State.  Obviously  one  can 
say  to  the  State  that  It  did  not  take  such 
a  factor  into  consideration.  Fortimately, 
he  can  take  the  State  to  court,  and  If  the 
State  was  arbitrary,  he  can  go  right 
ahead  with  his  development. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  answer  is  that 
States  are  able  to  prohibit  or  restrict 
based  upon  their  notions  of  natural 
beauty,  subject  only  to  being  arbitrary  or 
capricious^ 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
give  an  example  of  both  of  these  things, 
both  the  scenic  and  natural  beauty  and 
the  natural  environment  and  also  the 
open  space  requirement  which  the  Sen- 
ator mentioned. 

As  I  am  sure  the  Senator  is  aware, 
many  jiu-lsdictions  require  that  one  set 
aside  a  certain  percentage  of  the  land  for 
open  space  for  recreation.  This  is  not  de- 
fined in  statute,  but  flexible— a  matter  of 
negotiation.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing 
that  a  State  could  do.  Maybe  Louisiana 
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would  want  to  require  that  one  set  aside 
more  than  5  percent. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Pres'lent.  If  my 
friend  would  yield,  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
simple  question. 

Mr.  President,  my  question  is  this.  I 
know  that  there  are  all  kinds  of  ex- 
amples. I  know  that  the  Senator  can  cite 
some  good  examples  which  are  implicit 
in  this  requirement  that  the  State  take 
into  considaration  the  natural  beauty, 
that  the  State  must  be  able  to  regulate 
and  prohibit  building  based  upon  the 
notion  of  beauty,  environment,  et  cetera, 
subject  only  to  being  arbitrary  or  ca- 
pricious. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  sub- 
ject to  reasonableness  and  a  valid  dem- 
onstration of  public  purpose,  yes.  If  it 
was  unreasonable,  the  State  would  be 
taken  into  court  on  that  order. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  At  what  point,  we  are 
going  to  require  States  to  take  into  con- 
sideration other  things  that  could  be  de- 
fined differently,  and  about  which  people 
disagree  violently?  All  of  the  things  that 
the  Senator  tallcs  about,  such  as  the  open 
space  requirement,  are  capable  of  being 
defined  with  some  precision,  such  as  the 
provision  that  there  not  be  more  than  one 
structure  in  a  lot.  That  can  be  defined. 
Natural  beauty  cannot  be  defined,  nor 
can  the  potential  for  public  recreation 
be  defined. 

What  we  are  requiring  in  this  bill  is 
that  the  State  turn  over  to  an  adminis- 
trator absolutely  unbridled  power,  if  It 
were  constitutional — and  I  submit  that 
it  is  not  constitutional  to  turn  over  such 
power — subject  to  no  definition.  There  is 
a  very  clear  line  of  cases  on  vagueness 
and  ambiguity.  But  if  it  were  constitu- 
tional, then  we  would  be  requiring  the 
delegation  of  the  most  absolute  power  to 
restrict  development  that  we  could  imag- 
ine, the  most  unreasonable  power  to  de- 
fine beauty  and  notions  of  beauty  and 
potential  for  public  recreation.  The  defi- 
nitions are  so  wide  and  broad  and  so  all- 
encompassing  that  it  would  turn  over  the 
power  to  take  over  development  and  do 
so  based  on  ambiguous  and  very  vague 
standards. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  permit  a  comment?  Of 
course,  in  the  bill  that  we  are  tallcing 
about,  there  are  two  out  of  the  nine  sub- 
sections that  a  deviloper  must  take  into 
consideration,  and  this  means  that  it  is 
only  when  he  is  in  a  governmental  area  in 
which  the  State  can  take  proper  control 
that  the  State  steps  in. 

That  is  two  things.  One  is  that  he 
must  take  account  of  the  effects  on  the 
environment. 

I  stress  that  he  must  take  into  account 
the  effect.  What  the  effects  are  Is  not  a 
reason  for  overturning  the  development, 
so  long  as  he  is  taking  into  accoimt  the 
effect  on  natural  beauty. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Well,  if  my  colleague 
will  permit  me  to  interrupt 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  A  moment  ago  I  think 
we  established  that  in  order  to  take  Into 
account  those  effects,  the  State  must  have 
a  right  to  restrict  a  development  because 
of  those  effects.  Did  we  not  establish 
that? 


Mr.  HASKELL.  Well,  actuaUy,  I  am 
sure  that  I  was  discussing  the  matter 
with  the  Senator  along  those  lines  when 
we  were  talking  about  the  fact  that  they 
must  take  into  consideration  scenic  or 
natural  beauty.  But  I  had  not  read  the 
provision  to  see  that  all  they  needed  to 
do  was  take  into  consideration  the  effect 
on  scenic  or  natural  beauty;  and  for  that 
reason,  if  I  were  going  to  put  in  a  de- 
velopment plan,  I  would  certainly  want 
one  section  of  that  plan  to  address  itself 
to  the  effects  on  natural  beauty;  but  I 
think  if  tlie  State  threw  out  my  plan,  be- 
cause they  did  not  like  the  effect,  I  would 
take  them  to  court  on  that  basis,  that 
they  did  not  have  that  right,  because  I 
had  done  what  was  necessary,  which  was 
to  point  out  the  effects. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  State  is  the  one 
which  must  take  into  account  the  effect 
on  natural  or  scenic  beauty,  and.  as  we 
pointed  out  a  moment  ago.  the  State's 
decision  will  stand  unle;s  it  is  arbitrary 
and  capricious;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  As  to  the  State's  deter- 
mination on  a  given  development,  let 
us  say  the  State  determined  it  did  not 
have  enough  open  space.  If  the  Senator 
will  turn  to  page  98  of  the  bill,  he  will 
see  that  if  there  was  not  enough  open 
space,  and  the  State  so  decided,  the 
shDwing  would  have  to  be  made,  if  we 
were  going  to  throw  out  the  plan,  be- 
cause the  State  had  not  adopted  a  proper 
standard,  that  the  State  had  failed  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  pursuant 
to  the  act.  That  would  be  subsection  (3) 
on  page  99. 

But  think  of  ourselves  as  a  private  de- 
veloper, and  the  State  goes  overboard 
and  requires  50  percent  open  space.  I 
would  submit  to  the  Senator  that  the  de- 
veloper then  goes  into  court  and  changes 
the  State's  regulations.  And  I  would  sug- 
gest that  provision  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary as  to  the  second  homesites,  where 
we  liave  basically,  at  least  in  Colorado, 
selling  to  people  all  across  the  Nation. 
In  fact.  I  was  on  a  vacation  in  Mexico 
last  fall,  and  I  read  in  the  Mexico  City 
News  "Invest  in  Colorado;  Buy  a  Lot  in 
Colorado."  I  did  not  know  where  it  was; 
there  was  a  beautiful  picture.  But  when 
they  are  selling  these  things  nationally 
and  internationally,  you  have  to  have 
some  kind  of  protection  against  the  de- 
veloper who  goes  In  without  any  regard 
whatsoever  for  what  it  looks  like,  what  it 
is  going  to  be  like  to  live  there  after  you 
retire,  or  what  it  is  going  to  be  like  to 
build  a  house  there  as  your  second  home. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana that  this  is  a  fine  thing.  The  States 
should  take  this  action,  and  of  course,  it 
is  held  bick  from  being  arbitrary  by  the 
Courts  of  the  States. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  we  know  what  we 
want  them  to  do  or  not  to  do.  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  tell  them  in  the  statute. 
We  ought  to  oe  able  to  tell  them  the  re- 
quirements as  to  open  space  and  other 
requirements,  without  resort  to  vague 
language  abo)it  taking  into  considera- 
tion scenic  beauty. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think 
that  objection  is  nearly  as  serious  as 
the  implications  of  turning  over  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  power  to 


first  designate  areas  of  critical  environ- 
mental concern  in  the  States — and  he  can 
do  so  with  virtually  the  entire  State — 
and  then  to  pass  on  a  State's  regulation 
of  those  areas,  because,  Mr.  Presi- 
ident,  it  is  not  an  idle  concern  that  ad- 
ministrators in  Washington  are  totally 
unfami.iar  with  the  geology,  with  the 
land  are.1,  and  with  the  problems  of  the 
different  States. 

I  submit  that  the  bill  gives  that  power 
to  the  Secretary.  My  amendment  very 
simply  gives  to  the  States  the  power  to 
define  initially  what  is  an  area  of  ciiticrl 
environmental  concern.  Whereas  the  bill 
is  presently  written,  in  areas  of  critical 
envirormiental  importance,  of  more  thr.n 
statewide  significance,  the  Secretary 
makes  that  finding.  Initially,  he  must  do 
that.  If  his  determination  is  vaUd,  if  it  is 
resisonable,  he  would  give  the  State  the 
PDwer  to  d:fine  the  areas,  and  let  the 
State's  determination  stick,  if  he  said 
it  v.as  reascnab'-e.  jecause  the  St::te, 
after  aU,  and  the  people  in  it,  know 
more  about  the  problems  of  that  State 
than  does  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  some  bureaucrats  in  Washington. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  his 
amendment.  I  know  that  I  share  with 
him  the  concern  as  to  whether  property 
rights  and  the  further  concern  of  mov- 
ing those  property  rights  from  the  vari- 
ous States  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  consideration. 

The  people  of  my  State  feel  quite  con- 
cerned about  the  Government  being  re- 
sponsive to  their  wishes.  They  have  been 
concerned  in  so  many  areas  where 'the 
Federal  Government  has  assumed  addi- 
tional powers,  has  taken  them  away  from 
the  State  and  local  governments,  and  has 
not  been  responsive  to  the  people. 

I  commend  the  Soiator  from  Louisi- 
ana, because  I  am  concerned  about  the 
tremendous  power  the  bill  gives  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It  seems  to  me 
it  sets  him  up  as  a  zoning  czar.  He  would 
be  a  zoning  czar. 

On  page  78  of  the  bill,  we  read: 

It  shall  be  determined,  upon  review  of  the 
State  land  use  program,  that — 

(1)  in  designating  areas  of  critical  envi- 
ronmental concern,  the  State  has  not  ex- 
cluded any  areas  of  critical  envlronmeatal 
concern  which  are  of  more  than  statewide 
significance. 

I  point  out  that  that  is  significant; 
that  this  amendment  addresses  itself  to 
the  State's  defining  this  area.  At  present 
there  is  no  definition  in  the  bill  of  those 
areas  of  critical  environmental  concern 
which  are  of  more  than  statewide 
significance. 

Second,  the  definition  section,  on  page 
121,  contains  a  definition  of  "areas  of 
critical  environmental  concern,"  and 
gives  the  right  to  the  States  to  make 
these  definitions  completely,  without 
Interference  by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana for  having  pointed  out  how  in  many 
parts  of  the  definition  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  could  consider  a  whole  State 
to  fall,  or  a  substantial  part  of  a  State 
to  fall,  under  just  one  small  part  of  this 
broad  definition,  because  the  definition 
includes  "shorelands  of  rivers,  lakes,  and 
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streams;  rare  or  valuable  ecosystems  and 
geological  formations;  significant  wild- 
life habitats;  and  unique  scenic  or  his- 
toric areas." 

We  are  speaking  of  broad  areas  that 
would  come  within  the  ability  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  decide  whether  or  not  States 
would  come  within  the  definition  of  those 
areas. 

Under  "Natural  Hazard  Lands,"  those 
areas  subject  to  frequent  disasters  would 
be  included.  In  mid-America,  a  part  of 
the  country  is  subject  to  tornadoes.  This 
would  qualify  an  entire  State  for  con- 
sideration. 

The  farm  belt  area  would  qualify  with 
most  of  its  land.  So  I  join  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  in  his  amendment.  I 
think  it  astutely  defines  or  permits  the 
definition  to  fit  the  requirements  of  the 
individual  State  much  better  than  hav- 
ing it  done  at  this  level.  It  also  points 
out  that  the  States  are  in  a  much  better 
position  to  reflect  the  wishes  of  their 
people  than  is  the  Federal  Government. 
There  are  too  many  people  in  the  Federal 
Government  who  think  they  know  best 
what  should  be  done  for  people  across 
the  country  than  the  people  in  those 
areas. 

It  is  quite  proper  to  bring  out  that 
there  liave  been  efforts  made  to  provide 
land  use  study  and  zoning  at  the  State 
level  which  have  failed.  This  has  hap- 
pened in  my  case,  when  I  was  Governor 
of  the  State  of  OkLihoma,  insofar  as  the 
studies  of  the  Arkansas  River  Basin  sys- 
tem were  concerned. 

We  made  the  first  land-use  study  of 
that  system  and  attempted  to  have  pro- 
grams adopted  along  that  river  system. 
That  was  not  accomplished  in  the  legis- 
lature. I  think  the  reason  it  was  not  was 
that  It  was  not  properly  and  fully  ex- 
plained. But  the  effort  continues  to  have 
the  kind  of  planning  take  place  here  that 
many  of  us  think  is  important.  But  it  is 
important,  also,  that  the  planning  tliat 
does  take  place  at  the  local  level  within 
the  State  be  planning  that  lies  within 
the  areas  of  acceptability  by  the  people 
of  that  area  in  the  State,  that  it  be  con- 
sistent with  the  desires  and  wishes  of 
those  people.  So  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  planning  which  has  been  turned 
down  does  not  mean  that  the  system 
has  not  worked  or  that  there  has  not 
been  a  considerable  buildup  of  effort  and 
capability  as  well  as  expertise  in  the 
area  of  planning. 

When  I  was  Governor  of  Oklahoma, 
we  set  up  a  whole  new  oCSce  to  coordinate 
planning  between  the  regions  of  the 
State,  between  the  communities  of  the 
State,  and  between  the  State  and  Federal 
Government.  This  has  been  expanded 
since  that  time  of  a  few  years  ago,  so 
that  I  have  confidence  that  the  State  and 
local  governments  have  a  more  expert 
knowledge  of  their  area  in  the  State  than 
does  the  Federal  Government. 

Accordingly  I  feel  that  this  is  a  very 
important  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  It  has  my  strong 
support,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  can- 
not think  of  a  more  important  piece  of 
legislation  for  the  future  growth  of  oar 
country  than  S.  268,  the  Lsmd  Use  Policy 


and  Planning  Assistance  Act.  Partic- 
ularly in  the  densely  populated  States 
along  the  east  coast,  we  have  reached  the 
point  in  development  where  steps  must 
be  taken  immediately  if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve our  natural  resources  in  the  face  of 
urban  sprawl  and  growth. 

In  Che  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  State  government  has  over  the 
years  worked  toward  a  balanced  and  ef- 
fective land  use  policy.  Massachusetts 
has  had  since  1972  a  State  land  use 
policy  council  to  coordinate  planning  for 
land  use,  transportation,  water  quality, 
and  coastal  zone  management.  Massa- 
chusetts was  the  first  State  to  develop  a 
program  under  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act.  And  the  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Affairs  has  worked  effec- 
tively to  in  a  cooperative  effort  to  protect 
the  imtural  resources  of  Massachusetts 
with  both  Federal  and  local  government 
assistance  and  expertise. 

The  Land  Use  Pohcy  and  Planning 
Assistance  Act  will  promote  the  financial 
and  technical  assistance  so  desperately 
needed  by  our  States  to  assure  that  in  the 
future  our  resources  are  protected  before 
they  are  threatened  and  will  serve  to 
preserve  these  natural  gifts  for  genera- 
tions long  after  us. 

The  Land  Use  Policy  Planning  and  As- 
sistance Act  further  illustrates  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Federal-State  partnership  in 
conservation,  preservation,  and  land  use 
efforts.  In  specific  cases  in  my  State  of 
Massachusetts  and  in  many  States 
around  this  Nation,  we  have  found 
unique  Federal-State  solutions  to  unique 
preservation  and  land  use  problems. 

I  have  introduced  in  this  Congress  and 
the  last  Congress  legrislation  to  establish 
the  Nantucket  Sound  Islands  Trust.  This 
bill  sets  up  a  Federal.  State,  and  local 
partnership  to  protect  the  unique  re- 
sources of  the  islands  off  the  coast  of 
Cape  Cod.  In  this  instance,  working  with 
local  residents  we  have  found  a  partic- 
ular program  which  will  best  serve  the 
needs  off  that  area. 

In  the  Connecticut  River  Basin  in 
Masssachusetts  and  In  the  harbor  of 
Boston,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts has  mountain  and  island  re- 
sources which  have  suffered  the  crush  of 
population  expansion  and  density.  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  bring  Federal 
assistance  to  the  preservation  of  these 
areas  and  the  Commonwealth  has  devel- 
<«>ed  programs  for  an  orderiy  and 
planned  conservation,  recreation,  and 
land  use  program. 

I  have  Intr^'duced  legislation  to  set  up 
a  demonstration  project  In  Berkshire 
County.  Mjiss  ,  to  determine  If  the  county 
government  can  become  an  effective  tool 
in  solving  the  problems  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

The  crisis  for  our  resour'^s — ^land  and 
water,  mountains  and  Islands,  rivers  and 
forests — In  our  densely  populated  States 
means  that  we  cannot  afford  to  abandon 
any  approach  to  protecting  these  re- 
sources. Local  government,  county  gov- 
ernment, State  government,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  all  have  a  role  to  play 
in  protecting  this  heritage. 

Time  and  growth  have  brought  us  to 
the  brink  in  saving  many  of  our  land  and 
water  resources.  And  we  must  use  aU 


the  tools  at  jur  disposal  to  reverse  that 
devastation. 

Let  us  all  remember.  This  land  use  bill 
is  the  most  Important  environmental 
quality  measure  we  have  considered  since 
we  adopted  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  in  1969.  Land  use  is  the  basic 
determinant  of  environmental  quality, 
as  Russell  Train  and  the  Coimcil  on  En- 
virorunental  Quality  have  repeatedly 
stated,  and  I  hope  this  body  will  adopt 
this  measure  overwhelmingly. 

But  it  is  not  a  panacea,  and  we  must 
remember  that  also.  It  is  a  measure  in- 
tended to  stimulate  land  use  planning 
by  the  States.  The  plans  themselves  will 
take  some  yeai's  to  prepare,  and  even 
then,  after  the  plans  are  prepared,  there 
will  have  to  be  programs  developed  to  im- 
plement the  plans. 

In  the  interim,  after  the  bill  is  law, 
and  while  land  use  plans  are  being  pre- 
pared, we  would  make  a  grave  mistake  to 
set  aside  our  work  in  preservation  and 
conservation  such  as  parks,  seashores, 
rivers,  wilderness  areas,  and  the  like.  In 
Massachusetts,  the  Mt.  Holyoke  range, 
the  Boston  Harbor  islands.  Berkshire 
Cotmty,  and  the  Cape  Cod  Islands  are 
under  very  real  and  severe  development 
pressiu-es.  As  the  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts said  before  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee : 

I  am  of  the  firm  belief  that  there  Is  not 
an  acre  of  land  In  this  State  that  Is  not  now 
being  eyed  for  one  type  of  development  or 
another. 

Action  Is  needed  now  on  the  bills  to 
preserve  and  conserve  these  areas.  Wait- 
ing will  be  too  late. 

As  important  as  it  is,  this  land  use  bill 
would  not  have  created  the  Cape  Cod 
National  Seashore,  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore,  or 
any  other  of  the  national  preservation 
and  conservation  areas. 

In  the  same  vein,  I  want  the  record 
to  show  this  Senator's  belief  that  even 
with  a  strong  land  use  planning  law, 
which  we  badly  need,  we  will  still,  each 
year,  have  to  be  alert  for  the  opportuni- 
ties to  add  to  the  inventory  of  lands  and 
waters  protected  by  special-purpose  Fed- 
eral legislation. 

Mr.  HGTJ.TNGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  join  in  the 
colloquy  on  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Johnston)  .  I  do  so  only  to  make  a  point 
of  clarification.  In  his  explanation  of  his 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
mentioned  several  specific  examples  of 
what  might  be  covered  by  the  termi- 
nology in  S.  268,  "areas  of  critical  envi- 
ronmental concern."  In  his  discussion  of 
areas  of  more  than  "local  slgriiflcance," 
the  Senator  mentioned  Louisiana's 
coastal  areas,  its  salt  marshes,  and  Its 
coastal  wetlands. 

It  is  Important  to  recognize,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  these  specific  geographic  areas 
are  presently  covered  by  the  National 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act,  Public 
Law  92-583.  By  agreement  with  the  Com- 
mittees on  Commerce  and  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  the  legislation  under 
oonsideration  today  mandates  that  there 
shall  be  two  programs :  One  for  a  cosistal 
States  coastal  zone,  and  another  for  Uie 
interior  portions   of  the  Nation.  This 
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agreement  is  spelled  out  in  more  depth 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Monday, 
June  18,  at  pages  20044  through  20051. 
I  make  this  clarification  of  the  record 
so  that  there  will  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing by  any  Members  of  the  Senate  that 
this  legislation  extends  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  into  any 
coastal  areas  covered  by  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act. 


NATIONAL  AERONAtmCS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  AU- 
THORIZA-nONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMENici).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  hour  of  4  p.m.  having  arrived,  the 
Chair  now  lays  before  the  Senate  H.R. 
7528  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (HJl.  7528)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  faculties,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  with 
an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration: 

(a)  For  "Ressarch  and  development,"  for 
the  following  programs: 

(1)  Space  night  operations.  $555,500,000; 

(2)  Space  Shuttle,  $475,000,000; 

(3)  Advanced  missions,  $1,500,000; 

(4)  Physics  and  astronomy.  $64,600,000; 

-    (5)  Lunar  and  planetary  exploration,  $312,- 
000.000; 

(6)  Launch  vehicle  procurement,  $177,- 
400,000; 

(7)  Space  applications,  $161,000,000; 

(8)  Aeronautical  research  and  technology, 
$160,000,000;  of  this  amount  $14,000,000  Is 
reserved  for  the  JT-3D  Refan  Retrofit  Re- 
search Program; 

(9)  Space  and  nuclear  research  and  tech- 
nology, $72,000,000; 

(10)  Tracking  and  data  acquisition,  $248,- 
000.000; 

(11)  Technology  utilization,  $4,000,000. 

(b)  For  "Construction  of  facilities,"  in- 
cluding land  acquisition,  as  follows: 

(1)  Replacement  of  transportation  facility, 
Goddard  Space  Flight  Center,  $660,000: 

(2)  Rehabllltatlcn  of  vibration  laboratory, 
Goddard  Space  Flight  Center,  $710,000; 

(3)  Modifications  of  and  addition  to  25- 
foot  space  simulator  building,  Jet  Propulsion 
Laboratory,  $740,000; 

(4)  Modification  of  planetary  mission  sup- 
port facilities,  •  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory, 
$580,000; 

(5)  Rehabilitation  and  modification  of  600 
pounds  per  square  Inch  air  supply  system, 
Langley  Research  Center,  $2,410,000; 

(6)  Cons'ructlon  of  systems  engineering 
building,  Langley  Research  Center,  $1,620,- 
000; 

(7)  Rehabilitation  of  airfield  pavement. 
Wallops  Station,  $570,000; 

(8)  RehabUltation  of  communication  sys- 
tem. Wallops  Station,  $575,000; 

(9)  Modification  for  fire  protection  im- 
provements at  various  tracking  and  data  sta- 
tions, $1,886,000; 


(10)  Modification  of  space  launch  complex 
2  West,  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  $980,000; 

(11)  Modification  of  power  system,  Slidell 
Computer  Complex.  $1,085,000; 

(12)  Space  Shuttle  faculties  at  various  lo- 
cations, as  follows: 

(A)  Modir.catlons  for  auxiliary  propulsion 
and  power  systems  test  facilities.  White  Sands 
Test  Facility,  $1,290,000; 

(B)  Modifications  for  shuttle  avionics  In- 
tegration laboratory,  Ljndon  B.  Johnson 
Space  Center,  $1,240,000; 

(C)  Modifications  for  radiant  heating  veri- 
fication facility.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Space 
Center.  $1,260,000; 

(D)  Modifications  for  the  Orblter  propul- 
sion system  test  faciUtles,  Mississippi  Test 
Faculty.  $11,300,000; 

(E)  Modifications  for  external  tank  struc- 
tural test  faculties,  Marshall  Space  Flight 
Center,  $4,400,000; 

(F)  Modification  of  manufacturing  and 
stibassembly  facilities  for  the  Orblter,  NASA 
Industrial  Plant,  Downey,  California,  $2,650,- 
000; 

(G)  Modification  of  and  addition  to  final 
assembly  and  checkout  facilities  for  the  Or- 
blter, Air  Force  Plant  Number  42,  Palmdale, 
C.'.Ufornia,  $7,350,000; 

(H)  Modification  of  manufacturing  and 
final  assembly  facilities  for  external  tanks, 
Ml.-;houd  Assembly  Facility,  $9,510,000; 

(I)  Construction  of  Orblter  landing  facil- 
ities, John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center,  $28,- 
200.000; 

(13)  Rehabilitation  and  modification  of 
faclUtles  at  various  locations,  not  in  excess 
of  $500,000  per  project.  $14,785,000; 

(14)  Minor  construction  of  new  facilities 
and  additions  to  existing  facilities  at  vari- 
ous locations,  not  In  excess  of  $250,000  per 
project,  $4,600,000; 

(15)  Facility  planning  and  design  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  $11,600,000. 

(c)  For  '•Research  and  program  manage- 
ment," $705,000,000,  and  such  additional  or 
supplemental  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
for  Increases  in  salary,  pay,  retirement,  or 
other  employee  benefits  authorized  by  law 
of  which  not  more  than  $549,020,000  and  such 
additional  or  supplemental  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary  for  Increases  In  salary,  pay, 
retirement,  or  other  employee  benefits  au- 
thorized by  law.  shall  be  available  for  per- 
sonnel and  related  costs. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section 1(g),  appropriations  for  "Research 
and  development"  may  be  used  ( 1 )  for  any 
items  of  a  capital  nature  (other  than  acquisi- 
tion of  land)  which  may  be  required  at  loca- 
tions other  than  installations  of  the  Admin- 
istration for  the  performance  of  research  and 
development  contracts,  and  (2)  for  grants 
to  nonprofit  Institutions  of  higher  education, 
or  to  nonprofit  organizations  whose  primary 
purpose  Is  the  conduct  of  scientific  research, 
for  purchase  or  construction  of  additional 
research  facilities;  and  title  to  such  facilities 
shall  be  vested  In  the  United  States  unless 
the  Administrator  determines  that  the  na- 
tional program  of  aeronautical  and  space 
activities  will  best  be  served  by  vesting  title 
In  any  such  grantee  Institution  or  organiza- 
tion. Each  such  grant  shall  be  made  under 
Buch  conditions  as  the  Administrator  shall 
determine  to  be  required  to  Insure  that  the 
United  States  wUl  receive  therefrom  benefit 
adequate  to  justify  the  making  of  that  grant. 
None  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Re- 
search and  development"  pursuant  to  this 
Act  may  be  used  In  accordance  with  this 
subsection  for  the  construction  of  any  major 
facility,  the  estimated  cost  of  which,  includ- 
ing collateral  equipment,  exceeds  $250,000, 
unless  the  Administrator  or  his  designee  has 
notified  the  Si>eaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  President  of  the  Senat« 
and  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 


Sciences  of  the  Senate  of  the  nature,  loca- 
tion, and  estimated  cost  of  such  faculty. 

(e)  When  so  specified  In  an  appropriation 
Act,  (1)  any  amount  appropriated  for  "Re- 
search and  development"  or  for  "Construc- 
tion of  faculties"  miy  remain  available  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation,  and  (2)  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  faculties,  and  sup- 
port services  contracts  may  be  entered  Into 
under  the  "Resesirch  and  program  manage- 
ment" appropriation  for  periods  not  in  ex- 
cess of  twelve  months  beginning  at  any  time 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

(f)  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 1  (c)  may  t>e  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
$35,000,  for  scientific  consultations  or  ex- 
traordinary expenses  upon  the  approval  or 
authority  of  the  Administrator  and  bis  de- 
termination shaU  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

(g)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsections  1(a)  and  1(c),  not  in  excess 
of  $10,000  for  each  project,  including  col- 
lateral equipment,  may  t)e  used  for  con- 
struction of  new  faculties  and  additions  to 
existing  faculties,  and  not  In  excess  of 
$25,000  for  each  project,  including  collateral 
equipment,  may  be  used  for  rehabUitatlon  or 
modification  of  facilities:  Provided,  That  of 
the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion 1(a),  not  in  excess  of  $250,000  for  each 
project,  Including  collateral  equipment,  may 
be  used  for  any  of  the  foregoing  for  unfore- 
seen programmatic  needs. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may 
be  used  for  grants  to  any  nonprofit  Institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  unless  the  Adminis- 
trator or  his  designee  determines  at  the  time 
of  the  grant  that  recruiting  personnel  of  any 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
are  not  being  barred  from  the  premises  or 
property  of  such  Institution  except  that  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  if  the  Administra- 
tor or  his  designee  determines  that  the  grant 
Is  a  continuation  or  renewal  of  a  previous 
grant  to  such  institution  which  Is  likely  to 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  aero- 
nautical and  space  activities  of  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Administrator  or  his  designee 
within  sixty,  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  each  January  30  and 
June  30  thereafter  the  names  of  any  non- 
profit institutions  of  higher  learning  which 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines  on  the 
date  of  each  such  report  are  barring  such 
recruiting  personnel  from  premises  or  prop- 
erty of  any  such  Institution. 

Sec.  2.  Authorization  is  hereby  granted 
whereby  any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  in 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (14),  inclusive,  of 
subsection  1(b)  may.  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  be  varied  upward 
5  per  centum  to  meet  unusual  cost  varia- 
tions, but  the  total  cost  of  all  work  author- 
ized under  such  paragraphs  shall  not  exceed 
the  total  of  the  amounts  specified  In  such 
paragraphs. 

Sec.  3.  Not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  1(a)  hereof  may  be  transferred 
to  the  "Construction  of  facilities"  appropri- 
ation, and,  when  so  transferred,  together 
with  $10,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  1(b)  hereof  (other 
than  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (15)  of  such  subsection)  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  to  construct,  ex- 
pand, or  modify  laboratories  and  other  In- 
stallations at  any  location  (Including  loca- 
tions specified  in  subsection  Kb) ).  if  (1)  the 
Administrator  determines  such  action  to  be 
necessary  because  of  changes  In  the  national 
program  of  aeronautical  and  space  activities 
or  new  scientific  or  engineering  develop- 
ments, and  (2)  he  determines  that  deferral 
of  such  action  untU  the  enactment  of  the 
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next  Authorization  Act  would  be  Inconsistent 
with  the  Interest  of  the  Nation  In  aeronau- 
tical and  space  activities.  The  funds  so  made 
available  may  be  expended  to  acquire,  con- 
struct, convert,  rehabilitate,  or  install  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  wcrks.  Including 
land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  appurte- 
iiances.  utilities,  and  equipment.  No  portioa 
of  such  sums  may  be  obligated  for  expendi- 
ture or  expended  to  construct,  expand,  or 
modify  laboratories  and  other  installations 
unless  (A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed 
after  the  Administrator  cr  his  desi^.ee  has 
transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  of  the  Senate  a  written  re- 
port containing  a  full  and  complete  state- 
ment concerning  (1)  the  nature  of  such 
construction,  expansion,  or  modification,  (2) 
the  cost  thereof  including  the  cost  of  any 
real  estate  action  pertaining  thereto,  and 
(3)  the  reaaon  why  such  construction,  ex- 
pansion, or  modiacatlon  is  necessary  in  the 
national  interest,  or  (B)  each  such  commit- 
tee before  the  expiration  of  such  period  has 
transmitted  to  the  Administrator  written 
rxtioe  to  the  effect  that  such  committee  has 
no  objection  to  the  proposed  action. 

Sxc.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vtsloa  of  this  Act — 

(1)  no  amount  appropriated  parsuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  pro-am  deleted 
by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  originally 
made  to  either  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronaullcs  or  the  Senate  Coounlt- 
tee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences, 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  In  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  actually  authorized  for 
that  particular  program  by  sections  1  (a)  and 
l(cl,and 

(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  such  committee, 

unless  (A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed 
after  the  receipt  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  each  such  committee  cf  notice 
given  by  the  Administrator  or  his  designee 
containing  a  ftill  and  complete  statement  of 
the  action  proposed  to  be  taken  and  the  facts 
and  circumstances  relied  upon  In  support  of 
such  proposed  action,  or  (B)  each  such  com- 
mittee before  the  expiration  of  such  period 
has  transmitted  to  the  Administrator  writ- 
ten notice  to  the  effect  that  such  conunittee 
has  no  objection  to  the  proposed  action :  Pro- 
tided,  ;ioicet;«r.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  inconsistent  with  any  pro- 
visions of  law  now  or  hereinafter  enacted  re- 
lating to  impoundment  or  selective  with- 
holding of  appropriated  funds. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  expenditure  of 
amounts  for  personnel  and  related  costs  piu*- 
Buant  to  section  1  (c)  to  exceed  amoimts  au- 
thorized for  such  costs. 

Sec  5.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
It  Is  In  the  national  Interest  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  geographical  distribution  of 
Federal  research  funds  whenever  feasible,  and 
that  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration iihould  explore  ways  and  means 
of  dUitrlbutlng  its  research  and  development 
funds  whenever  feasible. 

Sec.  6.  SecUon  203  ( b )  of  the  Natioaal  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958,  as  amended 
(42  use.  2473(b) ),  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  after  para^aph  (10)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(11)  to  provide  by  concession,  without 
regard  to  section  321  of  the  Act  of  June  30. 
1932  (47  Stat.  412;  40  U.S.C.  303b),  on  such 
terms  as  the  Administrator  may  deem  to  b« 
appropriate  and  to  be  necessary  to  protect 
the  concessioner  against  loss  of  his  Invest- 


ment In  property  (but  not  anticipated 
profits)  resulting  from  the  Administration's 
discretionary  acts  and  decisions,  for  the  con- 
struction, maintenance,  and  operation  of  all 
manner  of  facilities  and  equipment  for  visi- 
tors to  the  several  installations  of  the  Ad- 
ministration and.  In  connection  therewith, 
to  provide  services  Incident  to  the  dissemina- 
tion of  Infortnatlon  concerning  its  activities 
to  such  visitors,  without  charge  or  with  a 
reasonable  charge  therefor  (with  this  au- 
thority being  In  addition  to  any  other  au- 
thority which  the  Administration  may  have 
to  provide  facilities,  equipment,  and  services 
for  visitors  to  its  installations) .  A  concession 
agreement  under  this  paragraph  may  be  ne- 
gotiated with  any  qualified  proposer  follow- 
ing due  consideration  of  all  prof>osals  received 
after  reasonable  public  notice  of  the  Inten- 
tion to  contract.  The  concessioner  shall  be 
afforded  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  make  a 
profit  commensurate  with  the  capital  invest- 
ed and  the  obligations  asstuned,  and  the  con- 
sideration paid  by  him  for  the  concession 
shall  be  based  on  the  probable  value  of  such 
opportunity  and  not  on  maximizing  revenue 
to  the  United  States.  Each  concession  agree- 
ment shall  specify  the  manner  in  which  the 
concessioner's  records  are  to  be  maintained, 
and  shall  provide  for  access  to  any  such  rec- 
ords by  the  Administration  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  for  a 
period  of  five  years  after  the  close  of  the 
business  year  to  which  such  records  relate. 
A  concessioner  may  be  accorded  a  possessory 
Interest,  consisting  of  all  incidents  of  owner- 
ship except  legal  title  (which  shall  vest  In 
the  United  States),  in  any  structure,  fixture, 
or  Improvement  he  constructs  or  locates  upon 
land  owned  by  the  United  States;  and,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Administration,  such  pos- 
sessory Interest  may  be  assigned,  transferred, 
encumbered,  or  relinquished  by  him,  and, 
unless  otherwise  provided  by  contract,  shall 
not  be  extinguished  by  the  expiration  or 
other  termination  of  the  concession  and  may 
not  be  taken  for  public  use  without  Just 
compensation; ". 

Sec.  7.  Title  H  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Act  of  1958,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
2471  et  seq.),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  fcHlowlng  new  secticm: 

"DISPOSAL    op    Excess    LAND 

~Sec.  207.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  this  or  any  other  law,  the  Administration 
may  not  report  to  a  disposal  agency  as  excess 
to  the  needs  of  the  Administration  any  land 
having  an  estimated  value  In  excess  of  $50,- 
000  which  Is  owned  by  the  United  States  and 
under  the  Jurisdiction  and  control  of  the 
Administration,  unless  (A)  a  period  of  thirty 
days  has  passed  after  the  receipt  by  the 
Speaker  and  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  President  and  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  a  report  by  the  Administrator  or  hU 
designee  containing  a  full  and  complete 
statement  of  the  action  proposed  to  be  taken 
and  the  facts  and  circumstances  relied  upon 
In  support  of  such  action,  or  (B)  each  such 
committee  before  the  expiration  of  such  pe- 
riod has  transmitted  to  the  Administrator 
written  notice  to  the  effect  that  such  commit- 
tee has  no  objection  to  the  proposed  action." 

Sec.  8.  Section  5316,  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  deleting  paragraphs 
(15).  (18).  and  (17)  and  by  substituting 
therefor  a  new  paragraph  (IS)  to  read  as 
follows  : 

"(15)  Associate  Administrators,  National 
Aeronantlcs  and  Space  Administration  (6)." 

Sec.  0.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tioaal Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion Authorizatksn  Act,  1874". 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Time  on 
the  bill,  1  Vi  hours  Is  under  control 
Who  yields  time? 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  be 
permitted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  HJl.  7528,  and 
during  any  votes  with  respect  thereto: 
Craig  Voorhees,  Mary  Jane  Due,  Glen 
P.  Wilson,  Charles  P.  Lombard,  and 
Robert  F.  Allnutt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  order  to 
correct  a  typographical  error,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  word  "here- 
inafter" on  line  1.  page  25,  be  corrected 
to  read  "hereafter." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
before  the  Senate  today  H.R.  7528,  a  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration for  fiscal  year  1974  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  facili- 
ties, research  and  program  manage- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences unanimously  ordered  this  bill,  as 
amended,  reported  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  it  be  passed. 

Before  discussing  HJl.  7528,  I  would 
like  to  acknowledge  the  wise  counsel  of 
the  committee's  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER),  durlng  the  hearings,  the 
markup,  and  other  deliberations  on  this 
bUl.  His  help  and  cooperation  have  made 
the  committee's  task  easier  and  is  greatly 
appreciated.  I  also  would  like  to  acknowl- 
edge the  dedication  and  effort  of  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  who, 
despite  heavy  schedules,  found  the  time 
to  give  to  this  importanL  authorization 
bill.  Also,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  specifi- 
cally the  work  of  a  devoted,  knowledge- 
able, skillful  and  highly  motivated  staff. 
The  members  of  our  committee  staff  have 
worked  with  diligence  on  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  now  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  the  aeronautical  and 
space  activities  that  NASA  conducts  on 
behalf  of  the  American  people  are  of 
great  merit  and  great  value  to  all  man- 
kind. The  bill  before  the  Senate  deals, 
in  legislative  jargon,  with  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriation  of  funds  to  con- 
tinue these  activities  for  another  year. 
But  in  a  broader,  and  more  meaningful 
sense,  this  bill  has  to  do  with  the  quality 
of  our  lives,  the  productivity,  safety  and 
comfort  of  our  society,  and  even  with  our 
destinies. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  know,  I  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  Committee  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  Congress.  I  had  been  in  gen- 
eral support  of  NASA  programs  In  the 
past,  on  the  basis  of  such  time  as  one 
Senator  coold  devote  to  studying  the 
subject,  and  on  the  basis  of  endorse- 
ments by  Senators  responsible  for  fol- 
lowing these  matters  more  closely. 

In  the  past  6  months,  I  have  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  my  time  in  close  review 
of  the  many  facets  of  NASA  programs. 
The  experience  has  been  eye-opening. 

The  three  volumes  of  hearing  which 

each  Member  has  before  him  are  a  verlta- 
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ble  primer  on  the  techniques  and  techni- 
calities of  aeronautics  and  space.  More 
Importantly,  they  outline  in  some  detail 
the  vast  array  of  benefits  we  are  realiz- 
ing every  day  from  investments  in  NASA 
work  during  the  past  15  years — benefits 
to  such  diverse  areas  as  education  and 
weather  forecasting;  communications 
and  aircraft  safety;  the  environment 
and  surgical  techniques;  manufacturing 
methods  and  water  resource  manage- 
ment; land  use  plaiming  and  highway 
safety:  and  the  list  could  go  on. 

Rather  thsm  take  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate, I  win  refer  those  who  may  be  inter- 
ested in  further  elaboration  to  our 
printed  hearings  in  general,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  pages  817  through  1004.  And 
to  those  who  would  say  "that's  fine,  but 
what  abouL  the  next  15  years?"  I  refer 
you  to  pages  245  through  316  for  a  fas- 
cinating glimpse  of  the  aeronauticEd  and 
space  world  of  the  1980's. 

These  benefits  from  scientiflc  Inquiry 
and  rese£ut:h  in  high  technology  do  not 
magically  appear  in  the  marketplaces 
of  the  world.  Each  of  them  results  fnwn 
painstaking  work  over  the  years  by  the 
scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians  en- 
gaged in  NASA  programs.  It  is  through 
this  legislative  process  that  we  provide 
the  financial  support  and  policy  direc- 
tion that  lead,  in  time,  to  a  better  way 
o'.  life. 

In  a  moment,  Mr.  President,  I  will 
present  a  detailed  summary  of  actions 
taken  by  your  committee  in  considering 
and  marking  up  this  bill.  First,  I  wish 
to  give  the  Senate  an  overview  of  the 
situation  as  we  see  it. 

The  fiscal  year  1974  approprlatians 
which  H.R.  7528  as  amended  would  au- 
thorize total  $3,046  billion,  the  lowest 
annual  apprropriation  for  NASA  since 
fiscal  year  1962,  a  dozen  years  ago,  and 
the  lowest  percentage  of  the  Federal 
budget — less  than  1.2  percent — in  as 
many  years.  This  is  not  to  say  the  bill 
merits  support  simply  because  it  is 
severely  austere.  More  important  are  t*ie 
national  and  worldwide  benefits  of  the 
progrnms  the  bill  authorizes,  and  thr  Im- 
portance to  our  economy  of  continuing  a 
viable  national  aeronautics  and  space 
sciences  effort. 

Last  year,  the  administration  pro- 
posed, and  Congress  fully  endorsed,  a 
balanced  program  which  could  be  sup- 
ported by  an  essentially  level  NASA 
budget  over  the  next  few  years.  This  pro- 
gram included  continuation  of  active, 
though  restricted,  work  in  both  space 
sciences  and  the  direct  application  of 
space  science  and  technology  to  solution 
of  present-day  problems  here  on  earth. 
At  the  same  time,  it  included  develop- 
ment of  the  basic  elements  of  a  new 
space  transportation  system,  including 
the  space  shuttle,  by  the  end  of  this 
decade.  Consciously  deferred  were  bolder 
options  such  as  the  larger,  expensive 
automated  Interplanetary  expeditions, 
and  manned  earth  orbital  space  stations. 
After  acceptance,  and  fiscal  year  1973 
funding  by  Congress  of  the  first  incre- 
ment of  this  new,  more  stable  program, 
the  administration  chose  to  draw  back. 
As  part  of  reductions  in  numerous  Fed- 
eral programs,  the  aeronautics  and  space 


budget  plan  for  fiscal  year  1973  was  cut 
sharDly,  and  a  1974  budget  far  short  of 
the  "constant  level"  just  approved  was 
put  forward. 

Thus  the  committee  considered  the 
fiscal  year  1974  authorization  request 
from  NASA  in  light  of  the  following 
facts: 

First.  Numerous  programs,  ranging 
from  the  shuttle  through  major  science 
and  applications  projects  to  relatively 
minor  technology  efforts,  had  been 
deferred,  reduced  or  cancelled ; 

Second.  Although  the  overall  fiscal  sit- 
uation woidd  not  permit  restoration  of 
all  the  worthwhile  programs,  the  most 
shortsighted  administration  decisions 
could  t>e  remedied  by  additions  of  less 
than  1  percent  to  the  total  funding  re- 
quest: 

ITiird.  Unanticipated  pressures  were 
plated  on  the  budget  plan  since  its  for- 
muia'ion.  inclutilng  the  degradation  of 
the  first  earth  resources  technology 
satellite— ERTS — the  tragic  loss  of  the 
unique  research  aircraft  "Galileo."  and 
the  serious  problems  with  the  Skylab 
workshop ; 

Fourth.  Continuation  of  a  balanced 
national  program  of  research  and  devel- 
opment in  aeronautics  and  space  will  re- 
quire larger  budgets  in  the  years  ahead. 

■nie  chart  on  page  5  of  the  committee 
report  displays  the  NASA  budget  trend 
from  1964  through  1978.  Funds  which 
would  be  available  for  new  starts  In  sci- 
ence, applications  and  aeronautics  at  the 
"constant  budget"  level  are  in  the 
shaded  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  of  figures  on  which  the 
chart  is  based  be  printed  in  the  Recoss 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsoorb. 
as  follows: 
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Manned  fhgtU 

operaitOTis «B         290         177         169  169 

Oonttructian. 
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•gwnent 1,069    l,m    l.Wl       l,«l       |,tlM 

Aamavtia. 

science,  atipli- 

otiwts,  sntj 

tachnaloty I.l«    LM9     tOS     LBN       LIU 

Tot* 3,UI7    XtOO     3.400     3.400       3,400 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Pzvsident.  the  fiscal 

year  1974  budget  plan  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
presented  to  the  Congress  totals  $3,107 
billion.  The  admini&tra ton's  authoriza- 
tion request  was  for  $3,016  billion,  as  it 
is  planned  to  carry  over  $91  million  from 
fiscal  year  1973  to  finance  the  fiscal  year 
1974  plan.  This  amount  of  fiscal  year 
1973  research  and  development  obUga- 
tloniU  authority  became  available  last 
January  when  the  President  cH-dered 
NASA's  fiscal  year  1573  outlays  reduced 
by  $179  million. 

The  House  approved  a  bill  with  a  total 
of  $3,O73,S00,OOO.  an  amount  $57.5  mil- 
lion above  the  mdminlstratloD^  requeit 


and  $27.5  million  above  the  amount  rec- 
ommended by  your  committee. 

The  NASA  authDrization  for  fiscal  year 
1974  recommended  by  your  committee  to- 
tals $3,046  billion;  this  is  $30  million- 
less  than  1  percent — above  the  authori- 
zation request,  and  nearly  $400  million — 
well  more  than  10  percent — below  the 
amount  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
The  NASA  Administrator.  Dr.  James  C. 
FletchCT,  testified  that  to  carry  out  the 
programs  included  in  the  fiscal  year 
1974  budget  will  require  somewhat  larger 
budgets  during  the  next  few  years;  but 
that  those  budgets  win  not  have  to  be 
any  larger  than  the  level  budget  of  about 
$3.4  billion— in  fiscal  year  1971  dollars— 
which  was  projected  last  year.  The  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1974  budget  shows 
preliminary  planning  for  NASA  outlays 
of  $3.2  billion  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  future  year  estimates  of  the  funds 
needed  to  carry  out  the  programs  con- 
tained in  NASA's  fiscal  year  1974  budg- 
et— that  is,  the  runout  costs — can  be 
found  on  pages  38  and  150  of  the  com- 
mittee hearings.  Tlie  estimated  runout 
costs  in  view  of  comnuttee  amendments 
appear  on  page  104  of  the  committee  re- 
port. Since  these  are  runout  costs,  they 
show  the  costs  of  some  programs  de- 
creasing rather  substantially  by  fiscal 
year  1978,  Those  that  do  not  decrease  are 
either  programs  hke  the  space  shuttle 
which  will  not  be  completed  by  fiscal 
year  1978  or  are  programs  Hke  research 
and  program  management  which  are  as- 
sumed to  continue  at  about  the  same 
level. 

The  NASA  budget  which  the  commit- 
tee is  recommending  for  fiscal  year  1974 
is  the  minimum  amount  of  authorization 
required  to  maintain  a  balanced  NASA 
effort  in  aeronautics  and  space.  A  further 
cut  in  this  budget  will  reqidre  that  a 
major  program  or  projects  be  canceled 
or  tlef  erred  indefinitely. 

Of  the  $3,046  billion  recommended  by 
the  committee.  $2,231  biDlon  is  for  re- 
search and  development,  an  amount  $34 
mlUion  more  than  requested:  $110  mil- 
lion is  for  the  construction  of  facilities, 
$2  million  less  than  requested;  and  $705 
million  is  for  research  and  program  man- 
agement, $2  million  less  than  requested. 
In  addition,  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending six  legislative  amendments  to 
the  bill  and  agrees  with  two  legislative 
amendments  adopted  by  the  House. 

The  NASA  budget  for  fiscal  year  1974 
recommended  by  the  committee  in  HU. 
7528  represents  a  substantial  reduction  in 
NASA's  R.  <i  D.  activity  and  a  consider- 
able tightening  of  NASA's  civil  service 
manpower  complement,  which  will  be  re- 
duced by  1,680  positions.  This  will  bring 
NASA  civil  service  employment  down  be- 
low 25.000  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1974, 
a  reduction  of  more  than  9,000  employees 
from  the  1967  peak. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  &ummarl2ing  the  NASA 
funding  requests  for  fiscal  year  1974.  the 
House  action  of  those  requests  and  the 
amounts  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee be  printed  in  the  RcocNtD  at  this  point. 

'niere  t>elns  no  objection,  the  tabte 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkoqui. 
as  foUows: 
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Budget 
rtquest 


House 
Ktion 


Senate 

committee 

action 


Reeeerch  and  development: 

Space  tlrgtil  opefations_ $555,500,000  J548. 500,000  J555  500  000 

Space  shuttle 475,000,000  500.000,000  475.000.000 

Advanced  missions 1.500,000  1.500.000  1500  000 

Physics  and  astfonomy 64.600,000  59.600.000  64  600000 

Lunar  and  planetary  exploration 312.000.000  309.000,000  312  000  000 

launch  vehicle  procurement 176. 400.  OOO  177,400.000  177' 400000 

Space  applications 147.000.000  159.000,000  lei'oOO'OOO 

AeronauticaJ  research  and  technotofy.  146, 000, 000  180, 000, 000  160'  OOO'  000 


Budget 
lequest 


Senate 
House  committee 

action  action 


Space  research  and  technology^ S65, 000, 000 

Tracking  and  data  acquisition 250.000.000 

Technology  utilization^ 4,000,000 

Total 2, 197. 000. 000 

Construction  of  ta:ilitle» 112. 000. 000 

Research  and  program  management 707.000.000 

Grand  total 3,016,000,000 


$7^.000.000 

240. 000. 000 

4,500,000 


$72,000,000 

248. 000. 000 

4.000,000 


,  254, 500, 000 
112.000,000 
707. 000. 000 


.231,000.000 
110.000.000 
705.000.000 


3,073,500,000   3,046,000,000 


RESEABCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  H.R.  7528 
contains  11  research  and  development 
programs  which  total  $2,231  million. 
These  programs  support  manned  and  un- 
manned space  flight  projects,  space 
science  and  technological  experiments, 
space  shuttle  development,  launch  vehi- 
cle development,  space  applications, 
aeronautical  research  and  technology, 
and  necessary  support  activities  such  as 
spacecraft  tracking  and  data  acquisition. 
The  recommendations  of  the  committee 
for  these  programs  result  in  a  net  total 
for  research  and  development  $34  mil- 
lion above  the  request  by  NASA  and  $23.5 
million  below  the  amount  approved  by 
the  House.  These  recommendations  will 
support  a  budget  plan  that  is  $91  million 
above  the  committee  s  recommendations: 
these  additional  funds  being  carried  over 
from  fiscal  year  1973.  The  details  of  these 
programs  and  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  will  be  further  de- 
scribed as  I  proceed  through  a  summary 
of  each  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending $555,500,000  for  the  space  flight 
operations  program.  This  is  $338,700,000 
below  the  amount  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1973  for  this  program.  The  commit- 
tee recommendation  Is  identical  to  the 
NASA  request  and  $7  million  above  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  House.  This 
program  includes  $233,800,000  for  the 
Skylab  flight  project;  $90  million  for  the 
joint  United  States-Soviet  ApoUo-Soyuz 
test  project;  $220,200,000  for  funding  a 
variety  of  technical  activities  necessary 
for  common  support  of  various  flight 
projects;  $21  million  for  space  life 
sciences;  and.  $15,500,000  for  mission 
systems  and  integration  activities. 

Slcylab  was  scheduled  to  be  completed 
in  January  of  this  year.  The  $234  million 
request  is  less  than  half  the  amount  ap- 
propriated last  year.  The  serious  difficul- 
ties encountered  early  in  the  mission 
make  funding  requirements  uncertain  at 
this  time.  The  committee  decided  that  it 
would  not  be  prudent  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances either  to  reduce  the  author- 
ization or  to  provide  Increased  authority 
which  may  be  needed. 

At  the  committee's  request,  NASA  has 
appointed  a  Skylab  Investigation  board. 
An  interim  oversight  hearing  was  held  on 
May  23,  and  the  committee  is  continuing 
close  review  of  the  program.  Successful 
repair  efforts  by  the  crew  have  greatly 
improved  the  chances  for  a  successful 
mission  within  the  budget  estimates. 

The  Apollo-Soyuz  test  project  Is  ap- 
proximately half  way  through  Its  devel- 
opment cycle  and  Is  scheduled  for  a 
launch  during  mid- 1975.  Arrangements 
with  the  Soviets  have  proceeded  smooth- 


ly and  are  on  schedule.  All  of  the  funds 
authorized  and  appropriated  for  this 
project  are  spent  here  in  the  United 
States,  since  each  nation  is  paying  for 
its  share  of  the  joint  project. 

The  second  R.  &  D.  program  in  this 
bill  is  the  space  shuttle  program.  The 
committee  recommends  $475  million 
for  this  program,  the  level  of  the  NASA 
budget  request.  The  House  added  $25 
million  to  the  space  shuttle  program  to 
speed  up  the  development  schedule.  The 
committee  has  determined  that  this  ad- 
dition is  unnecessary. 

The  space  shuttle  is  a  reusable  space 
transportation  system  for  taking  pay- 
loads  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  to 
and  from  low-earth  orbit,  substantially 
reduce  the  total  cost  of  our  space  proj- 
ects and  providing  our  space  operations 
with  a  great  flexibility  not  possible  with 
the  existing  stable  of  launch  vehicles. 
This  transportation  system  will  open 
up  many  significant  opportunities  to 
utilize  space  for  the  benefit  of  man  and 
to  expand  the  frontiers  of  science. 

In  addition  to  administration  support, 
full  funding  was  urged  by  organized 
labor — the  AFL-CIO,  the  UAW.  and  the 
lAM;  by  the  chairman  of  the  Space 
Science  Board  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences.  Nobel  Latireate  Charles 
Townes;  and  by  many  others  In  testi- 
mony and  letters  to  your  committee. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  development 
of  the  space  shuttle  system  will  cost  $5.15 
billion — 1971  dollars — the  same  amount 
as  estimated  last  year.  The  Administra- 
tor of  NASA  testified  that  the  program 
Is  on  schedule  and  within  cost  and  that 
he  has  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
program  can  be  completed  on  schedule 
within  the  estimated  cost.  In  its  con- 
sideration of  the  space  shuttle  program, 
the  committee  questioned  witnesses  from 
NASA,  the  Department  of  Defense,  from 
outside  the  Government  and  from  the 
European  Space  Research  Organization. 

John  Foster,  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering  of  the  DOD,  en- 
dorsed the  development  of  the  shuttle 
and  testified  that  the  selected  configura- 
tion will  meet  the  needs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  He  also  testified  that  it 
is  appropriate  for  this  development  pro- 
gram and  the  fimding  to  be  the  primary 
responsibility  of  NASA,  as  this  approach 
simplifies  the  management  process,  elim- 
inates duplication  of  effort,  and  conse- 
quently helps  bring  about  a  more  efficient 
program.  Through  written  agreement. 
NASA  and  the  DOD  have  provided  for 
full  cooperation  in  the  space  shuttle  de- 
velopment, and  the  DOD  has  had  full 
representation  on  the  shuttle  configura- 
tion and  facility  selection  boards. 

Last  year.   Congress   overwhelmingly 


approved  initiation  of  a  program  to  de- 
velop the  space  shuttle.  Since  that  time, 
budget  decisions  by  the  administration 
have  delayed  the  shuttle  program  by 
about  9  months.  However,  design  refine- 
ments have  reduced  cost  estimates  by 
an  amount  commensurate  with  the  costs 
of  delay,  so  that  the  cost  estimates  are 
unchanged. 

Mission  models  developed  by  NASA 
through  consultation  with  potential  users 
of  this  transportation  system  have  also 
imdergone  continuing  refinement.  The 
most  recent  projections  point  to  the  like- 
lihood of  greater  savings  over  the  use  of 
existing  or  improved  expendable  launch 
vehicles  than  was  forecast  last  year. 

The  case  for  the  space  shuttle  does 
not  rest  solely  on  the  ability  to  postulate 
operational  cost  benefits  In  the  period  of 
1980  to  1990.  It  rests  as  well  on  other 
advantages  including  the  introduction  of 
a  totally  new  and  vastly  improved  way 
of  using  space,  and  the  Importance  to 
the  Nation  of  high  technology  work. 

The  committee  continues  Its  strong 
endorsement  of  the  space  shuttle. 

The  next  research  and  development 
program  In  the  bill  is  the  advanced  mis- 
sions program  for  which  the  committee 
is  recommending  $1.5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1974.  the  amoimt  requested  by  NASA 
and  the  same  level  as  authorized  for 
1973.  The  objective  of  this  program  is 
to  provide  a  proper  basis  for  establishing 
requirements  and  specifications  for  fu- 
ture space  systems  In  which  men  could 
play  a  role  through  the  study  and  anal- 
ysis of  possible  new  space  flight  missions 
and  systems. 

The  committee  Is  recommending  $64.6 
million  for  the  physics  and  astronomy 
program.  This  Is  identical  to  NASA's  re- 
quest and  $5  million  more  than  approved 
by  the  House.  This  program  supports  the- 
oretical and  laboratory  res3arch,  aircraft 
balloon  and  sounding  rocket  flights, 
small  explorer  satellites,  large  automated 
space  observatories,  and  experiments 
aboard  manned  spacecraft.  NASA's 
budget  plan  for  this  program  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  which  your  committee  sup- 
ports, is  $95  million,  with  $30.4  million 
carried  over  from  fiscal  year  1973.  The 
budget  plan  Is  $61.6  million  below  the 
amoimt  authorized  last  year,  due  pri- 
marily to  the  suspension  of  the  high 
energy  astronomical  observatory — 
HEAO— project. 

The  suspension  of  HEAO  was  a  severe 
blow  to  the  scientific  community.  The 
scientists  have  agreed,  however,  that  un- 
der the  circumstances  of  the  budget  con- 
straints Imposed  on  NASA,  the  proposed 
restructured  HEAO  project  is  an  accept- 
able compromise. 

The  House  reduced  the  physics  and 
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astronraoy  program  by  $S  nillHon,  di- 
recting the  cat  at  the  orbitlnE^  explorer 
satellite  projects  and  supporting  reaeareh 
and  technology.  The  orUting  explorer 
projects  are  relatiTely  small  and  Inex- 
pensive  spacecraft,  each  dedicated  to  a 
specific  objective  and  have  provided  tbe 
data  for  some  of  the  most  important 
results  '  1  space  science.  It  is  the  view 
of  many  scientists  that  the  explorer  mis- 
sions are  the  most  cost  effective  missions 
in  ihe  simee  pro^rmm  and,  therefore,  tbe 
committee  did  not  Mgree  with  the  House 
cut;  nor  did  the  committee  agree  with 
the  House  cut  in  supporting  research  sad 
technology,  which  had  already  been  re- 
duced below  the  level  of  last  year.  T)ie 
full  amount  is  needed  to  carry  on  tbe 
theoreticai  work  needed  to  explain  ob- 
senred  phenomena  and  to  develop  ad- 
vanced experiments  and  ctmeepts  for  fu- 
ture «aee  sdenee  missions. 

The  committee  Is  recommending  $312 
million  for  the  lunar  and  planetaiy  ex- 
I^oratlon  program,  the  aznount  requested 
by  NASA.  The  ohjective  o(  this  program 
Is  to  explore  the  moon,  the  planets  and 
satellites,  asteroids,  comets  and  inter- 
planetarf  apace  between,  uslnr  ground- 
based  astronctoy.  automated  spacecraft 
wiiich  fly  fay.  orbit,  and  land  on  other 
bodies  In  our  adar  system,  combined 
with  data  from  the  ApsUo  landings  and 
prior  lunar  missions,  and  ground-baaed 
research.  The  priu^pal  flight  projects 
requiring  support  during  fiscal  year  1974 
are  the  Marino-  Vccus-Mercury  1973 
mission;  the  Viking  1975  missions:  the 
Mariner  Juplter-Satum  1977  missions: 
and  the  ongoing  Pioneer  missions  now 
headed  toward  Jupiter.  In  addition,  there 
Is  the  Helias  flight  project,  a  joint  effort 
with  Western  Germany  building  the 
spacecraft  and  the  United  States  provid- 
ing the  launch  vehicles  which  will  ex- 
plore the  region  close  to  the  Sun. 

The  House  C4it  this  program  $3  million 
directing  thit  the  reduction  be  taken  In 
supporting  research  and  technology.  The 
committee  disagrees  with  this  reduction. 
The  supporting  research  and  technology 
project  has  already  been  reduced  below 
the  level  of  last  year  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  these 
studies  are  necessary  to  define  scientific 
objecti\-  J,  develop  concepts  for  future 
flight  missions  and  design  future  flight 
experiments.  Much  of  this  effort  is  con- 
ducted in  our  universiti-^ 

The  committee  is  recommending 
$177,400,000.  the  amount  approved  by  the 
House,  for  the  laimch  vehicle  procure- 
ment program.  Launch  vehicles  are  pro- 
cured only  for  approved  missions  and 
these  m-ociu-ements  are  coordinated  with 
the  Department  of  £>efen«c  so  that 
launch  vehicle  are  procured  on  a  least- 
cost  basis.  The  committee  recomnunda- 
tion  is  $1  million  more  than  the  NASA 
request  to  provide  launch  services  for  the 
earth  resources  technology  satellite  B 
ml.ssion  recommended  under  the 
applications  program. 

l^e  committee  is  recommending  $161,- 
000.000  for  the  space  apfdlcatians  pro- 
gram. Under  this  program  projects  are 
undertaken  to  develop  and  demonstrate 
awiicattons  of  spaoe  technology  tiaat 
an  at  direct  benefit  to  wian  Tbnat^ 


tills  program  NASA  has  identified  and 
developed  the  technology  leading  to 
some  of  the  most  important  benefits  of 
space  becoming  available  to  the  Nation. 
Areas  in  which  this  is  being  done  are: 
Weather  ani  climate,  earth  rasources, 
pollution  and  environmental  monitor- 
ing, earth  and  ocean  physics,  satellite 
communications,  geodesy,  and  similar 
activities.  The  program  Is  designed  to 
improve  our  existing  technology  in  these 
areas,  as  well  as  to  experiment  with  new 
space-based  platforms  which  can  pro- 
vide information  to  be  used  for  the  bene- 
fit of  man.  For  many  years  it  has  been 
the  view  of  yo\iT  committee  tfaa.t  these 
application-type  projects  should  receive 
first  priority  attention  from  NASA  and 
tbe  committee  was  disappointed  to  see 
that  NASA's  planning  for  fiscal  year 
1974  was  $54,209,000  below  the  author- 
ization for  fiscal  year  1973.  NASA's  mini- 
mimi  recommended  budget  to  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Buiiget  for  this  pro- 
gram was  $220.1  miUion.  Becav.se  of  the 
$67.1  million  reduction  in  this  program 
by  the  OMB.  a  number  of  flight  projects 
were  delayed,  a  number  were  deleted,  one 
was  terminated,  work  in  conununicatioos 
satellites  will  be  phased  out.  and  plan- 
ned ground-based  and  airborne  support- 
ing activities  were  reduced.  The  com- 
mittee disagrees  with  many  of  these  ac- 
tions and.  agreeing  with  the  House,  has 
added  $7  million  to  this  program  to  bring 
the  second  earth  resources  satellite  into 
a  ready  status  in  its  present  configura- 
tion for  launch  at  an  earlv  date.  The 
committee  also  added  $5  million  to  pro- 
vide for  a  suitable  aircraft  and  asso- 
ciated scientific  equipment  to  replace 
the  research  aircraft  which  was  destroyed 
In  a  landing  accident  on  April  12.  1973. 
whil3  returning  from  a  scientific  Instru- 
mentation checkout  flight.  It  was  plan- 
ned thit  this  aircraft  would  be  used  ex- 
tensively diulng  fiscal  year  1974  for 
earth  resources  survejrs.  This  action  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  agrees  with 
action  taken  by  the  House  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

In  addition,  the  committee  added  $2 
million  to  the  space  applications  pro- 
gram for  NASA  to  formulate  a  long- 
term  energy  program  utilizing  the  many 
technologies  developed  by  NASA  In  its 
aeronautical  and  space  programs.  As 
stated  In  Its  report  on  the  NASA  fiscal 
year  1973  authorization  bm.  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  all  potential  sources 
of  energy  should  be  fully  and  expedi- 
tiously explored.  NASA  with  Its  broad 
capabilities  In  energy-related  science  and 
technology  should  do  its  part  in  finding 
solutions  to  the  critical  energy  problem 
which  this  coimtry  faces.  The  committee 
expects  NASA  to  cooperate  closely  with 
other  agencies  on  energy  projects.  As 
a  result  of  its  actions  on  space  applica- 
tions program,  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending $14  million  more  for  this  pro- 
gram tJian  requested  by  NASA  and  $2 
mfllion  more  than  approved  by  the  House 
In  H.R.  7528. 

The  committee  recommends  $185  mll- 
litm  for  the  aeronautical  research  and 
technology  program.  This  amount  is  $20 
million  less  than  the  amount  provided 
in  the  House  bill,  HM.  7528,  but  $14  mil- 
lion more  than  the  NASA  reimert.  The 


objective  of  this  program  Is  to  provide  for 
research  and  engineering  Investigations 
into  aeronautics  to  provide  for  tachno- 
logicid  advances  in  civil  and  military  avi- 
ation. This  is  especially  Important  in  the 
face  of  growing  international  competi- 
tion. In  this  program.  NASA  has  main- 
tained and  continues  to  maintain  closely 
coordinated  efforts  with  other  agencies, 
such  as  the  Department  of  Dtfense  and 
tiie  Department  of  Transportation,  re- 
sponsible for  other  aspects  of  oor  civil 
and  military  aviation.  The  paindptA  ob- 
jectives of  tiie  fiscal  year  1974  program 
will  be  to:  First,  reduce  environmental 
pollution  attributable  to  aircraft  opera- 
tions through  the  development  of  quiet. 
pollution-free  aircnift  engines  and  the 
refinement  of  aircraft  operattanid  proce- 
dures: second,  rednce  air  traffic  conges- 
tion and  consequent  delay  and  air  traffic 
hazards:  third,  rednce  noise  of  existing 
narrow-bodied  jet  aircraft;  fourth.  In- 
vestigate advanced  supersonic  technol- 
ogy: filth,  investigate  advanced  helieop- 
ter  and  other  vehicles  and  their  associ- 
ated technology  for  VBTOL  alrcraTt: 
and.  sixth,  provide  assistance  to  the  mil- 
itary departments  in  soMng  technical 
problems  associated  with  their  current 
development  programs.  The  committee 
was  disappointed  to  find  that  a  nmnb?r 
ot  aeronautical  projects,  instituted  in 
prior  years,  were  terminated  becaise  of 
the  Presidents  efforts  to  reduce  Federal 
expenditures.  One  of  the  programs  ter- 
minated was  the  refanning  of  the  JT3D 
Pratt  A  Whitney  aircraft  engine,  which 
powers  aircraft  such  as  the  Boeing  737 
and  the  McDonald -Douglas  DC-8.  The 
purpose  of  this  engine  refanning  project 
was  to  reduce  the  engine  noise  to  accept- 
able levels.  The  committee  considers  this 
refanning  project  to  be  extremely  impor- 
tant as  these  four  engine,  slim-bodied 
jets  are  the  noisiest  airplanes  flying  in 
the  the  civil  aviation  fleet  and  cause 
great  disturbance  to  those  who  Mve  and 
work  around  our  airports.  Ctmsequently, 
the  committee  agrees  with  the  House  ad- 
dition of  $14  million  for  the  JT3D  en- 
gine refanning  project  to  be  reinstated. 

NASA  requested  $65  million  for  the 
space  research  and  technology  program. 
The  committee  agreed  with  the  House 
redeslgnation  of  this  program  as  the 
space  and  nuclear  research  and  technol- 
ogy program,  and  recommend:  $72  mfl- 
lion for  the  program,  assessing  a  $3  mil- 
lion cut  against  space  researcli  and  te<:h- 
nology  and.  agreeing  with  the  House, 
providing  $10  million  for  space  nuclear 
propulsion  to  support  new  and  continu- 
ed research  in  this  important  area, 
which  the  adminlstratlan  proposes  to 
drop  entirely.  Specifically,  this  is  $10 
million  to  be  used  for  investigations  of 
the  technology  for  nuclear  systems  such 
as  the  gas-core  reactor  in  addition  to 
continued  work  on  solid-core  nuclear  re- 
actor rockets.  The  Increased  funding  al- 
so would  be  used  for  research  in  therm- 
ionic reactor  power  systems  to  provide  a 
base  for  the  eventual  development  of 
nuclear-electric  spaoe  power  propulsion 
systems.  The  $3  million  cut  was  assessed 
against  general  space  research  and  tech- 
m>logy  on  the  basis  that  economy  shonM 
be  panned  in  this  part  ct  ttie  program. 
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None  of  the  $3  million  cut  is  to  be  ap- 
plied against  the  nuclear  activity  dis- 
cussed above.  The  House  provided  $75 
million  for  this  program,  the  reasoning 
being  essentially  the  same  as  the  com- 
mittee's except  that  the  House  did  not 
reduce  the  amount  for  space  research 
and  technology. 

The  committee  is  recommending  $248 
million  for  the  tracking  and  data  acqui- 
sition program.  This  program  provides 
responsive  and  eCacient  tracking  and 
data  acquisition  support  for  aU  of  the 
NASA  flight  projects  and,  as  mutually 
agreed,  for  the  projects  of  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  other  coimtries  and 
international  organizations  engaged  in 
space  research  activities.  This  tracking 
and  data  acquisition  support  is  provided 
by  world-wide  networks  which  control 
flight  missions  and  provide  for  the  acqui- 
sition and  communication  of  all  scien- 
tific and  technical  data  produced  by  the 
flight  vehicles.  The  record  of  this  pro- 
gram activity  in  NASA  is  outstanding. 
The  House  cut  the  funds  for  the  track- 
ing and  data  acquisition  program  by 
$10  million.  However.  NASA  has  notifled 
your  committee  that  several  unantici- 
pated and  imcontrollable  events  have 
increased  the  anticipated  cost  for  this 
program  for  fiscal  year  1974  by  $8  mil- 
lion— see  page  84  of  the  report.  Thus,  the 
$10  million  reduction  by  the  House 
would  severely  limit  the  support  needed 
for  existing  and  planned  flight  projects. 
Millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended 
in  each  of  these  flight  projects  and  it  is 
only  prudent  to  provide  adequate  track- 
ing and  data  acquisition  support.  The 
committee,  therefore,  restored  $8  mil- 
lion to  the  House  cut,  and  recommends 
$2  million  less  than  the  NASA  request. 
At  this  level,  the  agency  will  have  to 
strive  for  maximum  eflBciency  in  the  pro- 
gram: limitations,  on  the  support  pro- 
vided, will  have  to  be  imposed  but  with 
hard  work  the  program  should  be  able 
to  provide  enough  support  to  meet  the 
objectives  of  the  flight  projects. 

NASA  requested  $4  million  for  its 
technology  utilization  program.  The  ob- 
jective of  this  program  is  to  increase  the 
return  on  the  natioiuil  investment  in 
aerospace  research  and  development  by 
encouraging  additional  uses  of  the 
knowledge  gained  from  these  activities 
and  to  shorten  the  time  gap  between  the 
discovery  of  the  new  knowledge  and  its 
effective  widespread  use.  The  House  add- 
ed $500,000  to  increase  technology  trans- 
fer. While  the  committee  strongly  sup- 
ports this  program,  it  does  not  agree 
with  the  House  increase.  The  commit- 
tee believes  that  the  most  effective 
means  to  effect  technology  transfer  Is 
through  the  direct  participation  of 
NASA  personnel  in  problem  solving  ac- 
tivities in  disciplines  outside  the  usual 
aerospace  sector.  The  committee  recom- 
mends $4  million  for  the  technology  uti- 
lization program. 

coNSTBUcnoN  OF  rACiLrnxs 

The  committee  is  recommending  an 
authorization  of  $110  million  for  the 
NASA  construction  of  facilities  program 
for  fiscal  year  1974.  This  is  $2  million 
less  than  the  request.  The  House  ap- 
proved the  full  amount  of  the  request. 


The  construction  of  facilities  program 
consists  of  23  separate  items,  including 
9  construction  projects  for  the  space 
shuttle  program,  estimated  to  cost  $67,- 
200,000.  Except  for  the  Orblter  landing 
facilities  at  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Space 
Center,  these  shuttle  projects  represent 
modifications  to  existing  facilities.  Of 
the  14  remaining  items,  10  are  for  the 
modification  or  rehabilitation  of  existing 
facilities  at  NASA  installations;  one  is 
for  the  replacement  of  a  transportation 
facility  at  the  Goddard  Space  Plight 
Center;  one  is  for  a  new  systems  engi- 
neering building  at  the  Langley  Re- 
search Center;  one  item  is  for  small — 
under  $250.000 — miscellaneous  new  con- 
struction projects;  and  the  final  Item  is 
for  facility  plarming  and  design  activi- 
ties. Each  of  these  projects  is  necessary 
to  support  approved  programs,  and  is 
justified. 

NASA  requested  $13,600,000  for  facil- 
ity planning  and  design;  this  Is  an  in- 
crease of  $5.6  million  above  the  amount 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1973.  While 
the  committee  appreciates  the  need  for 
such  funds  to  carry  out  well-managed 
facility  projects,  the  committee  also  be- 
lieves that  NASA  can  reduce  the  amount 
needed  by  deferring  some  work  until  the 
peak  planning  and  design  requirements 
for  shuttle  facilities  are  satisfied.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  committee  is  recommend- 
ine;  a  reduction  of  $2  million  in  the  fa- 
cility planning  and  design  authoriza- 
tion. 

RESEARCH    AND   PROGRAM    MANAGElfENT 

The  committee  is  recommending  that 
$705  million  be  authorized  for  NASA's 
research  and  program  management  pro- 
gram. This  is  $2  million  less  than  re- 
quested and  approved  by  the  House.  This 
program  includes  funding  for  the  re- 
search carried  out  in  Government  labora- 
tories, management  of  programs,  and 
othor  NASA  activities.  Of  the  fimds  re- 
quested for  this  program,  $549,020,000 — 
approximately  78  percent — are  for  sala- 
ries and  related  expenses  of  NASA  civil 
service  employees,  over  60  percent  of 
whom  are  scientists,  engineers,  and  tech- 
nicians. In  recent  years,  NASA  has  moved 
aggressively  to  adjust  its  work  force  to 
its  lower  budget  levels,  resulting  in  a 
total  of  24,970  civil  service  positions  in 
NASA  as  of  June  30,  1974;  more  than 
9,000  below  the  peak  employment  of  July 
1967.  To  assure  that  NASA  continues  to 
critically  review  and  assess  its  personnel 
requirements,  the  committee  adopted 
language  in  the  bill  placing  a  ceiling  on 
personnel  and  related  costs  ea.ualing  the 
amount  NASA  requested  for  this  purpose. 

Costs  other  than  those  related  to  per- 
sonnel are  estimated  at  $157,980,000,  or 
a  slight  Increase  over  fiscal  year  1973. 
The  committee  believes  that  these  tfosts 
can  be  reduced  below  the  fiscal  year  1973 
budget  and,  accordingly,  recommends  the 
reduction  of  $2  million  to  be  allocated  by 
NASA  among  the  several  categories  of 
these  expenses. 

LEGISLATIVE  CHANGES 

The  committee  approved  and  recom- 
mends eight  legislative  amendments  to 
the  bill  recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  first  amendment,  adopted  by  the 


House,  modifies  section  Kb),  item  (12). 
to  specify  the  estimated  cost  for  each 
individual  Space  Shuttle  construction 
facility  as  recommended  for  authoriza- 
tion in  lieu  of  a  total  amount  for  all 
Space  Shuttle  facilities.  The  purpose  of 
this  amendment  is  so  that  Congress  can 
control  each  Space  Shuttle  facility  as 
an  individual  project  rather  than  to  al- 
low these  projects  to  be  lumped  together 
as  proposed  in  the  original  bill.  NASA 
uses  advance  planning  and  design  fund 
to  conduct  studies  and  define  cost  esti- 
mates; therefore,  your  committee  be- 
lieves it  is  reasonable  that  NASA  should 
be  expected  to  live  with  these  estimates. 

The  second  and  third  amendments, 
not  adopted  by  the  House,  would  modify 
sections  1(c)  and  4  to  establish  the  ceil- 
ing of  $549,020,000  plus  amounts  appro- 
priated for  pay  raises  on  the  amoimt  au- 
thorized and  made  available  for  person- 
nel and  related  costs.  This  amendment 
is  essentially  identical  to  one  added  by 
Congress  to  the  NASA  authorization  bill 
during  past  years  and  has  the  same  in- 
tent. 

The  fourth  amendment  to  the  bill,  not 
adopted  by  the  House,  modifies  section 
4(c)  of  the  bill  to  preclude  any  Incon- 
sistency between  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  and  any  other  legislation  which 
might  be  enacted  by  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  Impoundment  or  selected 
withholding  of  appropriated  funds.  Thus 
the  authority  to  reprogram  fimds  would 
remain  clear  without  suggesting  a  loop- 
hole to  general  anti-impoundment  leg- 
islation. 

The  fifth  amendment,  not  adopted  by 
the  House,  would  delete  section  6  of  the 
original  bill,  a  provision  which  was  In- 
cluded the  past  few  years  out  which  the 
committee  considered  to  be  no  longer 
necessary.  The  deleted  provision  would 
deny  payment  by  an  institution  of  higher 
education  of  any  funds  provided  under  a 
NASA  program  to  any  student  convicted 
by  any  court  of  record  for  Involvement 
In  disruption  or  other  specified  activities 
at  any  institution  of  higher  education 
which  prevented  officials  or  students 
from  engaging  in  their  duties  or  pursuing 
their  studies.  The  committee  believes  that 
the  section  Is  no  longer  needed,  as  the 
matter  is  the  subject  of  general  legisla- 
tion. 

The  sixth  amendment,  adopted  by 
the  House,  amends  section  203(b)  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (11) 
which  would  authorize  NASA  to  enter 
Into  agreements,  upon  terms  approved  by 
the  Administrator,  with  concessioners  to 
construct  and  operate  facilities  and  serv- 
ices at  its  several  installations  to  provide 
visitor  services.  This  authority  was  re- 
quested by  NASA  In  a  message  to  the 
Senate  dated  March  30,  1973. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  paral- 
lels closely  that  applicable  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  It  Is  Intended 
that  this  authority  will  be  administered 
In  a  manner  not  Inconsistent  with  Na- 
tional Park  Service  operations.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  aUevIate 
very  congested  visitor  conditions  being 
experienced  at  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
Space  Center.  Fla.,  although  the  author- 
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ity  is  not  limited  to  this  center.  Existing 
facilities  at  the  Kennedy  Space  Center 
were  provided  by  NASA  and  are  operated 
under  contract.  However,  these  facilities, 
because  of  the  large  numbers  of  visitors, 
are  inadequato  and  must  be  expanded  to 
meet  the  n-eds  of  the  public.  An  expan- 
sion was  authorized  in  the  fiscal  year 
1972  budget  but  was  not  funded. 

Th3  seventh  legislative  amendment, 
adopted  by  the  House,  adds  a  new  sec- 
tion 7  to  the  bill  modifying  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  by 
adding  a  new  section  207  to  title  II  of 
that  act  to  require  NASA  to  provide  Con- 
gress 30  days  advance  notice  of  any  ac- 
tion to  declare  any  government-owned 
land,  valued  in  excess  of  $50,000,  excess 
to  NASA  needs.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  insure  that  Congress  is 
promptly  informed  of  such  matters. 

The  eighth  amendment,  not  adopted 
by  the  House,  adds  a  section  8  of  the  bill 
and  amends  section  5316,  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  by  deleting  the  three  NASA 
positions  in  the  Pederal  Executive  Salary 
Schedule,  level  V,  of  Associate  Admin- 
istrators for  Advanced  Research  and 
Technology,  for  Space  Sciences  and  Ap- 
plications, and  for  Manned  Space  Flight, 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  "Associate 
Administrators,  NASA  (6) ."  This  amend- 
ment updates  section  5316  to  recognize 
the  additional  levels  of  responsibility 
which  have  been  established  within 
NASA  since  the  original  three  positions 
were  established  at  level  V  in  1966,  and 
would  simplify  any  subsequent  reor- 
ganization within  the  agency  by  deleting 
the  functional  drsignation  following  the 
title  of  Associate  Administrator.  No 
change  in  individual  salaries  is  effected 
by  this  amendment  at  this  time.  This 
avnendment  was  proposed  as  draft  legis- 
lation by  NASA  and  introduced  In  the 
Senate  as  S.  913.  The  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  to  which  S.  913 
was  referred,  has  notifled  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  that 
it  has  no  objection  to  your  committee 
recommending  this  amendment  to  the 
Senate. 

CONCLUDING   REMARKS 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  7528  is  a  sound 
bill.  It  does  not  contain  all  of  the  pro- 
grams in  aeronautics  and  space  that  I 
would  like  to  see  authorized,  but  con- 
sidering the  budget  restrictions  under 
which  the  Federal  Government  must 
operate,  it  offers  the  good,  balanced  pro- 
gram of  space  and  aeronautical  activi- 
ties. I  am  sorry  to  see  some  longer  range 
projects  and  programs  deemphasized  but 
again,  considering  the  restraints,  I  be- 
lieve the  bill  recommended  by  your  com- 
mittee offers  an  acceptable  mix  between 
long  range  and  short  range  projects.  Let 
me  remind  the  Senate  once  again  that  to 
carry  out  the  programs  in  this  bill  will 
require  slightly  higher  budgets  during 
the  next  few  years.  Hopefully,  in  future 
years  NASA's  budget  will  go  back  to  the 
projected  level  budgets  of  $3.4  billion — In 
1971  dollars — which  will  provide  for  the 
initiation  of  new  imdertakings  in  aero- 
nautics and  space.  It  is  essential  that  as 
a  nation  we  continue  to  advance  our 
science  and  technology  and  to  apply 
these  advancements  to  solving  our  prob- 


lems. The  NASA  program  for  fiscal  year 
1974  will  contribute  to  such  advance- 
ments. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  support  H.R.  7528 
as  amended  and  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  attention  to  the 
fact  that  our  committee  this  year  held 
the  most  lengthy  hearings  that  have  ever 
been  conducted  by  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  has 
heard  more  witnesses  than  have  ever 
before  been  called  on  a  NASA  authori- 
zation bill,  and  has  indeed  made  a  very 
diligent  effort  to  look  into  all  phases  of 
the  program  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  authorization  we  now  rec- 
ommend is  one  that  is  indeed  austere. 
We  have  held  it  down,  and  we  think  it  is 
the  minimum  that  possibly  could  permit 
NASA  to  go  forward  with  a  meaningful 
program. 

We  all  have  In  mind  what  Is  occurring 
now  with  respect  to  the  Skylab  as  it 
orbits  the  earth  in  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable disrlays  of  the  entire  space 
program.  It  is  almost  unbelievable  that 
the  Skylab  has  survived  the  accident  that 
occurred  at  launch  and  has  been  restoied 
to  usefulness.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  excellent  work  of  the  as- 
tronauts in  space  and  by  the  space  team 
on  the  ground,  so  that  we  could  talk  with 
them  and  counsel  them,  and  tell  them 
how  to  operate,  so  that  we  have  a  suc- 
cessful operation,  and  it  will  continue 
with  crews  that  will  later  go  up  to  the 
Skylab. 

As  I  Indicated  in  my  opening  remarks, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  our 
committee  is  a  Senator  wi'h  great  knowl- 
edge and  background  in  this  field.  He 
has  devoted  many  years  of  his  senatorial 
service  in  working  on  the  matter  of  aero- 
nautics and  space,  as  well  as  in  broader 
areas,  but  concentrating  in  the  field  of 
aeronautics,  in  which  he  is  so  knowledge- 
able. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  yield  at  this 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  be- 
cause I  would  like  his  comments  on  the 
matter  before  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  45  minutes  on  his 
own  time. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  use  the  time  that  I  need,  but  it  will 
not  be  that  much  time,  I  can  assure  the 
Presiding  Officer. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences  for  his  able  pres- 
entation of  the  purposes  served  by  H.R. 
7528. 

I  have  served  on  this  committee  since 
my  return  to  tlie  Senate  and  I  want  par- 
ticularly to  compliment  the  chairman  on 
this  occasion  for  his  very  able  work. 
Here  is  a  man  who  came  to  the  com- 
mittee this  year.  He  had  an  interest  in 
space  and  aeronautics  for  some  years.  To 
his  great  credit  he  stepped  right  in  and 
he  learned  the  substance  of  NASA  pro- 
grams thoroughly. 

I  assure  the  Senate  we  have  one  chair- 
man in  this  body  who  is  most  zealous  and 
who  tries  constantly  to  keep  himself  com- 
pletely Informed  in  this  scientific  and 
technological  field.  He  and  I  agree,  and 


we  hope  our  colleagues  agree,  this  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  important  fields 
we  are  engaged  in  for  the  future  of  our 
country. 

Under  his  very  able  leadership  the 
committee  has  conducted  a  v&ry 
thorough  review  of  NASA  programs  and 
a  detailed  examination  of  the  fiscal  year 
1974  authorization  request,  which  now 
lies  before  the  Senate. 

As  our  colleagues  may  recall  Congress 
la-jt  year  approved  a  constant  budget  of 
$3.4  billion  for  NASA.  This  year's  au- 
thorization request  is  $300  million  be- 
low that  figure. 

Di-.  Fletcher,  the  very  capable  Admin- 
istrator of  NASA,  has  testified  that  the 
NASA  budget  will  have  to  be  restored  to 
the  S3.4  Li  lion  level  in  order  to  main- 
t?in  the  currently  existing  balanced  pro- 
grnm  within  NASA. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  point  out  here 
that  the  great  contribution  Dr.  Fletcher 
has  brought  to  the  NASA  program  has 
been  continuity  and  a  level.  Prior  to  his 
coming  to  NASA  we  might  have  a  $8  mil- 
lior.  budget  one  year,  a  $4  billion  budget 
the  next  year,  a  $6  billion  budget  the  next 
year;  it  jumped  all  over  the  place,  and 
even  within  NASA  there  was  imcertainty 
as  to  where  they  might  be  in  programs 
and  their  program  levels  in  the  years 
ahead.  But  Dr.  Fletcher,  in  bringing  his 
scientific  background  and  business  back- 
ground to  NASA  has  established  a  con- 
stant level  budget,  so  that  now  scientists 
of  NASA  can  plan  far  ahead  in  pro- 
grams. 

As  part  of  the  NASA  reduction,  aero- 
nautics was  reduced  from  an  authorized 
$275,300,000  authorization  in  fiscal  year 

1973  to  a  budget  request  in  fiscal  year 

1974  of  $240  million.  The  principal  cas- 
ualty here  was  a  program  known  as 
QUESTOL.  This  program  was  to  provide 
funds  to  research  and  develop  a  quiet, 
short  takeoff  and  landing  aircraft  to 
benefit  intercity  commuters  in  congested 
."reas.  I  for  one  deeply  regret  the  dele- 
tion of  QUESTOL  and  will  push  for  its 
restoration  at  the  earliest  practical 
moment. 

This  is  very  important  because  one  of 
the  major  problems  we  face  today  in 
aviation  transportation  within  this  coun- 
try is  getting  the  traveler  from  the  city 
to  the  airports.  As  the  airports  grow 
farther  and  farther  away  from  the  major 
centers  of  population,  we  have  to  think, 
for  example,  of  better  ways  to  get  the 
people  from,  for  example,  downtown 
Washington  to  Dulles  or  Friendship.  The 
best  prospect  we  have  is  in  the  QUESTOL 
aircraft  which  will  take  off  and  l^nd  in 
short  distances,  and  it  is  very  quiet. 

It  rather  disturbs  me  that  we  have  no 
program  going  today  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem. Foreign  countries  are  moving  into 
the  developnient  of  STOL  aircraft.  Here 
again,  we  fir.d  our  once  dominant  posi- 
tion in  a^'iation  subject  to  challenge. 

Another  casualty  of  OMB  cutbacks  was 
the  refan  prosr.^m  to  quiet  the  JT-3D  en- 
gines on  the  Boeing  707's  and  the  Douglas 
DC-8's.  OMB  did  allow  $18  million  to  rro- 
ceer"  with  the  work  en  JT-8D  engines 
powering  the  Boeing  727"s.  ihe  BoeiiiT 
737's.  and  the  Douglas  DC-9s.  Paced  with 
a  choice  of  having  to  delete  one  program 
or  the  other,  I  believe  NASA  correctlj-  de- 
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cided  to  go  ahead  with  the  ref  an  program 
of  the  JT-8D  engine,  because  fsu-  more 
of  these  aircraft  will  be  in  use  over  the 
next  10  years  or  so. 

I  am  very  encouraged  by  the  progress 
that  is  being  made  on  reduction  of  the 
decibel  level  of  Jet  engines  on  takeoff, 
cruising,  and  particularly  landing. 

In  view  of  increased  complaints  from 
the  public  about  commercial  aircraft 
noise,  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  increased  the  outlay 
for  engine  refan  by  $14  million  to  per- 
mit work  on  both  the  JT-3D  and  JT-8D 
engines.  I  believe  this  was  a  sound  de- 
cision— a  decision  in  the  pubUc  interest. 
I  hope  OMB  will  review  its  position  in 
the  light  of  growing  concern  about  air- 
craft engine  noise. 

One  very  timely  and  worthwhile  addi- 
tion to  this  year's  authorization  biU  Is  a 
$2  million  Item  under  "Space  applications 
devoted  to  energy  studies."  While  no  one 
can  predict  what  tecimology  or  combina- 
tion of  technologies  will  ultimately  relieve 
the  impending  energy  crisis,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
was  able  to  identify  technology  within 
NASA  that  might  make  a  contribution, 
notably,  solar  cells  and  microwave  trans- 
mission. 

In  this  connection.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  DoMENici) ,  made  an  important  con- 
tribution in  creating  the  energy  studies 
program. 

I  mention  this  because  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  we  ore  experiencing  a  short- 
age of  fossil  fuels.  And,  while  we  know 
where  some  deposits  and  sources  of  fuel 
are,  we  are  not  able  to  bring  them  Into 
this  country  because  of  the  constant  op- 
position of  people  who  speak  in  the  name 
of  ecology. 

But  we  have  made  from  the  Earth  re- 
sources satellite  several  discoveries  that 
may  prove  to  be  new  oilfields.  We  are 
not  certain  that  they  are  oilfields.  We 


are  not  certain  yet  that  geological  dis- 
coveries can  be  made  by  the  Earth  re- 
sources satellite.  There  is  optimism 
about  the  use  of  ERTS  satellites  for  this 
purpose.  In  the  case  of  the  Southwest, 
ERTS  may  have  discovered  new  copper 
deposits. 

Tlie  authorization  request  for  the 
Space  Shuttle  amounts  to  $473  milUon 
for  fiscal  year  1974.  Over  its  life  cycle 
the  shuttle  will  save  the  space  program 
and  its  users  somewhere  between  $5  bil- 
lion and  $15  billion. 

Most  of  the  savings  will  occur  in  the 
pay  loads: 

Becaiise  they  will  need  less  redun- 
dancy; 

Because  they  will  use  more  off-the- 
shelf  items;  and 

Because  we  will  have  the  ability  to  re- 
pair them  in  space  or  bring  them  back 
to  the  Earth  for  refurbishment. 

On  June  7,  1973,  the  crew  of  Skylab 
I  dramatically  demonstrated  the  impor- 
tance of  repair  in  space  when  they  were 
able  to  deploy  a  solar  panel  that  had 
been  jammed  during  lift-off.  By  their 
brave  act  the  astronauts  gave  us  a  very 
good  example  of  how  a  Shuttle  crew  will 
be  able  to  repair  malfimctioning  satel- 
lites. 

Astronauts  Conrad,  Kerw  in,  and  Weitz 
have  done  an  outstanding  job,  and,  I  am 
sure,  the  entire  Nation  is  grateful. 

With  reference  to  the  Space  Shuttle, 
I  know  there  is  opposition  to  it.  Most  of 
the  opposition  comes  from  those  who  do 
not  understand  what  the  program  really 
is.  There  are  those  who  argue  that  ex- 
pendable boosters  should  be  used  to 
launch  our  space  pajioads,  and  that  no 
effort  should  be  made  to  build  reusable 
rockets.  I  disagree  with  them.  The  Space 
Shuttle  will  give  us  the  abUity  to  travel 
in  space,  leave  men  in  the  labs,  and  re- 
turn men  to  earth,  without  the  rather 
precarious  and  dangerous  ocean  landings 
that  we  have  used  otherwise. 


Anyone  who  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  this  year's  Paris  Air  Show,  as  I  did, 
probably  came  away  with  one  clear  im- 
pression: we  can  expect  greatly  increased 
competition  from  the  Euroiieans  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  this  light,  the  seed  money  repre- 
sented by  the  NASA  budget  becomes 
more  vital  to  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  Nation.  NASA's  technology  is  the 
cutting  edge  for  high  technology  wares 
in  this  country  and  for  export  markets. 
During  the  past  few  years  America  has 
exported  well  over  $3  billion  of  aerospace 
goods,  while  Importing  about  $400 
million.  For  those  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  stability  of  the  dollar; 
for  those  of  us  who  are  concerned  about 
America's  trade  deficits,  it  Is  obvious  that 
we  must  have  a  national  commitment  to 
keep  America  first  in  space  and  first  in 
aeronautics. 

Mr.  President,  I  stress  aeronautics  be- 
cause, while  5  years  ago  we  were  the 
world's  dominant  airframe  and  engine 
producer,  today  we  have  dropped  about 
12  percentage  points  in  the  airframe 
market.  One  of  the  things  about  the 
visii  to  the  Paris  airshow  that  im- 
pressed me  was  the  great  determination 
on  the  part  of  European  designers  and 
manufacturers  not  just  to  catch  the  Unit- 
ed States,  but  to  surpass  us.  It  was  my 
pleasure  and  privilege  to  fly  the  French 
A-300  airbus,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
will  give  the  American  manufacturers 
great  competition  as  our  airlines  begin 
to  look  for  larger  airbuses  for  shorter 
hauls. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  table  that 
shows  the  trading  patterns  In  aerospace 
products,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  Included  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


FOREIGN  TRADE-EXPORTS  OF  U.S.  AEROSPACE  PRODUCTS  CALENDAR  YEARS  1968  TO  DATE 

I  Millions  of  dotlarsi 


1968 


1969 


1970 


19711 


1972 


765.6 

1.111.4 

887.3 

1. 121. 3 

866.6 

47a  9 

SOLO 

467.0 

633.3 

405  5 

Crandtotil J2.994.4    J3.138.4    J3.397.4    $4,195.9      $3,822.9 

Total.  miliUry 

Compltte  aircraft,  total. 

Transports „„. .„„  100. 6  37. 9 

Geneial  aviatkui ...... ... .6  .( 

Rotary 9.8  32.5 

FigMtrj  and  bombers 278.6  483.6 

Trainers II.O  10.2 

Other,  inciKding  used 7.3  36.2 

Engines,  total 

Jet  and  gas  turbine ..... 

missile  turbine 

internal  conbustioa ... 

Parts,    accessories    and   equip- 
ment, including  spares,  total... 

Engine  spares  and  accessories 41.9  58.4 

Other  spares  and  equipfflent. ISO.  9        245. 0 


SL9 

10.7 

4.5 

.5 

22.7 

43.8 

330.8 

477.7 

12.9 

12.0 

14.2 

18.6 

126.1 
1.4 

53.4 

206.11 

14.5 

4.0 


31.1 

50.0 

45.1 

48.2 

57.4 

24.1 

38.1 
8.0 
3.9 

28.1 

10.0 

7.0 

29.7 

12.6 

5.9 

44  5 

3.0 

6  0 

4.0 

6.9 

192:8 

303.4 

266.5 

319.9 

300.0 

619 
202.6 


58.3 
261.6 


79.0 
221.0 


1968 

1969 

1970 

197H 

1972 

Rockets,   gaided   missiles,  ind 
parts,  total 

$133.8 

$157.0 

$108.7 

$119.9 

$103.7 

Complete  rockets  and  guided  missiles... 
Parts  and  accessories  lor  rockets  and 
guided  missiles 

41.6 
92.2 

67.3 
89.7 

8.1 

100.6 

26.1 
93.8 

18.0 
85.7 

Total,  civilian 

2.228.8 

2,027.0 

2.501.1 

3,074.6 

2,956.3 

Complete  aircraft,  total 

1,405.4 

1,241.0 

1.528.2 

1,913.8 

1,622.4 

Transports,  new 

General  aviatioa,  new 

1,200.2 
101.3 
33.0 
70.9 

946.9 
125.6 
29.1 
139.4 

1.283.1 
112.5 
26.9 
105.7 

1,566.5 

89.4 

45.7 

212.2 

1,135.0 
130  3 

Rotary  wing,  new 

Ott>er,  inelgiding  used 

52.3 
304  8 

Engines,  total,  new  and  used 

Jet  and  gas  turbine 

115.7 

102.4 

117.6 

148.5 

183.9 

92.4 
23.3 

82.0 
20.4 

98.4 

19.2 

128.6 
19.9 

158  6 

Internal  combustion 

25  3 

Parts,  accessories,  and  equip- 
ment tor  aircraft  and  engires, 
including  spares,  total 

Engine  spnres  and  accessorits 

707.7 

683.6 

864.3 

1,012.3 

1,150.0 

191.0 
516.7 

177.0 
S06.6 

201.1 
S63.2 

226.8 
785.5 

268.3 

Other  spares  and  equipment „ 

881.7 

■  Revised. 

Not*:  Fm  Uflinr  yucs,  tM  pimious  iditioas  of  "AwospKt  FkU  aad  rifun^" 


Sourcn:  Bureau  ot  tke  Census.  "U.S.  Exports,  Schedule  B  Cemnodity  and  Country."  RepL 
rT4M  (monthly). 
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Aerospace 


Aerospace 
trade 
balance 
as  percent 
ol  U.S. 
total 


Year 


Total 
U.S.  • 

trade 
baance' 


Aerospace 


Trade 
balance 


Exports 


Imports 


Aerospace 

tia.i 

balance 

as  peicei* 

ot  U.S. 

tot:  I 


1967 $4,409  $1,96!  $2,248  $287  $«.4 

1968 1,133  2.661  2.994  333  234.0 

1969 1,289  2.831  3,138  307  ?19.u 

1970 2,708  3.089  3  397  308  114.  H 

1971* 2-2.0U  5,f23  4.196  373  (•) 

1972 -6,439  3,208  3,823  565  C) 


>  U.S.  balance  of  trade  is  the  diflereiice  between  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  and  imports 
lor  consurrption. 
-  1st  nesative  U.S.  balance  of  trade  since  1888. 
'  Not  appliceble. 
<  Revised. 


Source:  Bureau  ol  the  Census.  "U.S.  Exports,  Schedule  B  Commodity  and  Country."  Report  FT 
410;  "U.S.  Imports,  General  and  Consumptio.i,  Schedule  A  Commodity  and  Country."  Report 
FT  135:  "Highlights  of  U.S.  Export  and  Import  Trade,"  FT  990  (all  are  monthly  publications). 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  interesting  features  of  this  chart 
is  that  Imports  of  aerospace  wares  has 
risen  from  $61  million  in  1960  to  $565 
milUon  In  1962.  While  the  ngure  is  small 
when  balanced  against  exports,  this  is  a 
trend  that  provides  concern  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  President,  today  the  Senate  is  act- 
ing on  a  NASA  authorization  request  that 
is  below  the  administration  and  Congress 
recognized  last  year  as  being  a  lean, 
bare-bones  budget. 

While  I  strongly  support  efforts  with- 
in the  administration  and  Congress  to 
arrest  Inflation;  while  I  support  govem- 
mentwide  efforts  to  stabilize  the  dollar; 
I,  nevertheless,  believe  it  was  a  mistake 
to  cut  the  NASA  budget  by  $300  million. 

I  believe  it  was  a  mi-t''ke  because 
technology,  research,  and  development 
programs  cannot  be  turned  on  and  off 
like  a  water  spigot.  I  beUeve  it  was  a 
mis'  -"ke  because  the  Nation  should  be  in- 
creasing its  spending  for  research  and 
development,  not  reducing  it. 

If  we  fail  to  invest  in  the  future,  we 
shall  leave  a  legacy  of  mediocrity  and 
despair. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  want  to 
emphasize  something  I  have  said  time 
and  again.  I  fully  believe  that  within  5 
years  all  of  the  money  spent  on  the  NASA 
program  over  the  years  will  be  turned 
back  into  the  economy  every  year.  More- 
over, the  investment  will  have  a  multi- 
plier effect. 

To  me  the  whole  future  for  the  young 
people  of  this  coimtry,  and  the  young 
people  not  even  bom,  resides  in  the  devel- 
opment of  space — not  what  we  can  do  in 
space  in  the  exotic  and  interesting  way 
we  have  done,  but  rather  from  spinoff 
and  fallout  from  space.  Already  our  lives 
have  been  richly  enhanced  by  the  money 
we  have  spent.  I  could  stana  here  for  a 
very  long  time  and  talk  about  many  de- 
velopments from  space  that  have  bene- 
fited our  wives,  our  children,  and  every 
one  of  us  li\'ing  in  this  country. 

Let  me  close  by  reciting  an  Interest- 
ing incident  that  occurred  in  Califor- 
nia, when  a  relatively  young  person  was 
shot  in  the  head  by  a  .22  caliber  bullet. 
The  bullet,  as  lead  pellets  do,  disinte- 
grated. While  surgery  was  able  to  remove 
most  of  the  parts  oi  the  bullet,  there  re- 
mained one  very  small  sliver  of  lead, 
which  was  touching  upon  the  main  part 


of  the  brain  that  controls  all  of  the  sen- 
soiy  facilities.  They  did  not  dare  operate, 
because  tliey  were  afraid  he  would 
perish. 

So  they  put  him  in  a  NASA  centrifuge 
nearby.  A  centrifuge  is  a  machine  used 
to  simulate  G  forces  on  pilots  and  astro- 
nauts to  determine  what  they  can  stand 
and  what  it  does  to  a  human  being.  This 
young  man  was  placed  in  a  centrifuge, 
what  the  doctors  felt  was  a  sufficient 
amount  of  G  force  was  applied  to  his 
body  and  his  brain.  This  force,  which 
actually  makes  things  heavier,  made 
that  httle  piece  of  lead  in  his  brain, 
which,  let  us  say,  was  of  the  weight  of 
about  one-one-hundredth  of  an  ounce, 
heavy  enough,  by  applying  5  G's,  to  start 
it  moving.  That  is  exactly  what  hap- 
pened. This  small  piece  of  lead  moved 
away  from  this  Important  part  of  the 
man's  brain.  When  the  centrifuge  was 
stopped,  he  climbed  out  of  the  seat,  well, 
happy,  and  completely  cured. 

This  is  one  example  of  the  literally 
thousands  we  hear  of  every  day  that 
have  resulted  from  the  expenditure  of 
money  in  the  NASA  program. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  this  body  to 
accept  the  work  of  the  committee.  It  has 
been  diligent  work.  It  has  been  hard 
work.  We  are  all  as  interested  in  reduc- 
ing spending  as  anyone  else,  but  I  think 
It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  reduce 
this  budget  any  further,  and  I  urge  its 
passage. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Byrd).  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  Is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  first 
let  me  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Arizona  for  his  kind  remarks  re- 
garding the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
and  his  participation  in  the  bill  which 
is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  put  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  NASA  fiscal  year  1974 
budget  Into  proper  perspective,  it  is  nec- 
e.<;sary  to  look  briefly  at  the  history  of 
NASA's  expenditures  over  the  last  sev- 
eral years. 

During  the  agency's  first  year — fiscal 
year  1959 — Congress  appropriated  less 
than  $.5  billion.  Over  the  next  several 
years  Congress  increased  funding  each 


year  imtll  NASA's  appropriation.*; 
reached  a  peak  in  1965  of  slightly  over  $5 
billion.  This  crest  in  tiie  NASA  budget 
under  the  very  competent  leadership  of 
our  former  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
Senator  Anderson,  led  the  way  for  the 
successful  development  and  completion 
of  the  Apollo  program.  After  1965  NASA's 
funding  steadily  declined  until  it  readied 
approximately  $3.5  billion  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Apollo  flights  last  year. 
Last  year's  budget  gave  the  Nation  a 
fiscally  responsible  level  of  funding  which 
permitted  NASA  to  continue  the  basic 
programs  of  aeronautics  and  space. 

It  is  apparent  that  NASA  has  done  an 
outstanding  job  in  fulfilling  their  main 
objectives  while  experiencing  severe  cuts 
over  the  last  7  years.  There  Is  simply  no 
room  left  for  delays  In  projects  or  level- 
of-eflfort  reductions.  Let  me  briefly  re- 
view the  major  program  areas  that  are 
included  In  the  fiscal  year  1974  budget. 

Aeronautics  and  advanced  research, 
the  fundamental  legislated  function  of 
the  NACA/NASA  since  1915. 

Space  physics,  astronomy,  and  Earth- 
oriented  applications,  the  key  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  Earth  and  means  by 
which  we  may  more  accurately  monitor 
its  actions. 

Planetary  exploration,  the  search  for 
understanding  of  the  solar  system  in 
which  Earth  evolved  and  for  the  sources 
of  life  in  the  universe. 

Skvlab,  the  mission  now  underway  to 
accomplish  over  200  Investigations  in  as- 
tronomy, space  physics,  medicine,  bi- 
ology, engineering,  materials  develop- 
ment, and  Earth  and  environmental  sur- 
veys. 

The  Apollo  Soyuz  test  project,  the  only 
high-technology  cooperative  U.S.- 
U.S.S.R.  ensineering  effort  and  U.S.  in- 
ternational commitment. 

Space  Shuttle,  the  only  foreseeabls 
sound  means  of  exploiting  the  full  cap- 
abilities, practical  applications,  and 
values  of  space  systems  at  a  reasonable 
cost. 

These  program  areas  are  all  vital  to  a 
well-balanced  national  set  of  goals  in 
aeronautics  and  space. 

The  technology,  both  direct  and  in- 
direct that  was  derived  from  NASA  re- 
search and  experimentation  has  made 
this  world  a  better  place  to  live.  These 
accomplishments  are  only  the  beginning 
in  that  increased  technology  under  the 
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proper  direction  means  a  healthy  en- 
vironment, clean  water,  and  a  realistic 
management  of  our  natural  resources. 

U  this  Congress  were  to  reduce  the 
funding  levels  of  these  programs,  we 
would  be  depriving  our  future  society  of 
scientific  benefits  that  we  today  received 
from  past  technology. 

In  summary,  I  feel  it  Is  Imperative  that 
we  understand  that  this  Nation's  space 
program  has  only  Just  begun  to  convert 
its  space  research  and  technology  into 
today's  society.  For  every  dollar  spent 
today  on  research  and  technology,  we 
will  benefit  twofold  by  its  future  prac- 
tical application. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
many  Americans  have  an  erroneous  idea 
about  science  and  technology  and 
America.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  want 
very  much  to  remain  competitive  in  this 
world,  we  want  very  much  to  reach  a 
rcint  where  we  can  really  compete  In 
the  international  mai'ketplace,  when  our 
balance  of  payments  can  reach  a  better 
posture,  and  yet  we  do  not  understand 
what  has  made  America  the  competitive 
genius  It  is,  what  Is  its  scientific  genius, 
and  then  taking  the  scientiflc  knowledge 
and  applying  It  to  technology  and  pro- 
ductivity. It  Is  prcductlvity  through 
technology  which  comes  from  science 
that  made  America  great.  It  is  that  same 
system  that  will  keep  us  great. 

So  I  say  to  those  who  think  the  pro- 
pram  we  are  considering  today  Is  not  too 
much  of  a  stimulant  for  science  and  tech- 
nology, that  certainly  it  Is  a  significant 
part  of  America's  continual  effort  to  get 
young  people  into  the  sciences,  to  put  our 
best  young  ttdent  into  our  scientiflc  field, 
with  the  hope  that  they  would  take  a 
science  and  turn  It  Into  technology  and 
take  technology  and  turn  it  into  produc- 
tion. 

It  is  that  cycle  that  makes  this  country 
what  It  Is.  Among  the  reasons  that  I  sup- 
port the  bill  Is  that  very  reason. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  Americans 
understand  the  need  for  productivity  and 
the  need  for  America  to  stand  at  the  top 
In  production  and  productivity.  Produc- 
tivity among  all  the  other  coimtrles  of 
the  world  is  behind  our  strength.  It  Is 
behind  our  dollar.  It  Is  behind  the  inter- 
national balance  of  payments.  The  only 
way  that  we  can  remain  at  the  top  of 
this  situation  is  if  we  remain  at  the  top 
of  the  pile. 

I  am  pleased  to  congratulate  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  for  bringing  before  the 
Senate  a  good  bill. 

I  compliment  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  particular.  I  understand 
that  he  came  to  this  committee  this  year. 

And  I  say,  as  did  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  that  the  Senator  from  Utah  has 
done  an  excellent  job. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  28,  line  13,  strike  out  Sec.  9  "This 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  Authorization 
Act,  1974"  and  Insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion : 

"No  new  contract  may  be  entered  into 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  for  tracking 
and  data  acquisition  In  any  country  in 
which  the  employees  employed  In  a  traclcing 
or  data  acquisition  facility  located  in  that 
country  are,  because  of  government  policy  or 
law,  separated  by  race,  or  discriminated 
e gainst  becau.se  of  race." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  to  H.R.  7528  Is  designed  to 
Umit  U.S.  support  for  the  tracking  sta- 
tion in  South  Africa. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  Is  not 
Intended  to  affect  those  decisions  involv- 
ing the  very  technical  requirements  to 
adequately  maintam  tracking  facilities  in 
oui*  space  program.  But  rather,  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  uphold  this 
country's  commitment  to  those  principles 
that  seek  the  guarantees  of  human  and 
social  justice. 

Our  Government  has  maintained  a 
space  tracking  station  in  South  Africa 
since  1960.  During  those  years,  U.S.  tax- 
payers have  spent  nearly  $33  million  to 
support  a  facihty  that  completely  vio- 
lates all  U.S.  laws  regarding  fair  and 
equal  treatment  of  employees.  South  Af- 
rica is  the  last  country  in  the  world  that 
continues  to  legally  permit  segregation 
based  on  race.  These  policies  pervade  not 
only  the  domestic  activities  in  that  coun- 
trj-,  but  also  the  activities  of  foreign  na- 
tions who  are  functioning  in  that  land. 
Thus,  the  U.S.  Government  is  openly  en- 
couraging the  South  African  government 
to  maintain  racist  policies  with  U.S.  dol- 
lars in  a  U.S.  operated  facility.  This  is 
a  totally  unjustifiable  position  for  our 
Go"'?rnment  to  continue. 

My  amendment,  therefore,  would  re- 
quire the  NASA  to  withdraw  all  of  its 
support  from  those  facilities  in  countries 
like  South  Africa,  where  the  official  gov- 
ernment policy,  and  laws  are  designed  to 
maintain  discriminatory  employee  condi- 
tions based  upon  race.  And  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  is  a  notion  that  can  be 
supported  by  the  Members  of  this  Senate 
and  of  the  Congress. 

As  a  result  of  criticism  in  Congress  of 
the  employment  record  at  the  South 
African  station,  NASA  has  pressed 
CSIR — Council  for  Scientiflc  and  Indus- 
trial Research — to  make  some  substan- 
tial improvements.  The  changes  "hat 
have  been  made,  however,  have  merely 
emphasized  the  South  African  station's 
dependence  on  an  apartheid  employ- 
ment stinictuie,  and  the  Impossibility  of 
applying  basic  standards  of  civil  rights 
as  recognized  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

A  NASA  spokesman — Mr.  Shapley  be- 
fore the  Africa  Subcommittee,  April  6, 
1973 — has  himself  admitted  that  "the 
situation  will  never  be  satisfactory  to  us 
as  long  as  South  Africa's  apartheid 
practices    continue."    He    added    that 


NASA  is  "dependent  in  our  operations 
on  service  that  we  get  from  this  station." 
Talking  of  Uie  CSIR,  he  said: 

The  station  Is,  In  fact,  under  their  con- 
trol and  It  is  in  the  Interest  of  the  functions 
that  we  perform  to  have  the  service  contln\ie 
to  be  available  to  us. 

In  other  words,  this  operation  of  the 
CSIR,  carrying  out  a  service  cf  manage- 
ment, staffing,  and  operation  on  an 
apartheid  basis,  is  an  essential  aspect  of 
the  location  of  the  station  in  South 
Africa.  The  other  asj^ect  is  the  geograph- 
ica'.  location,  which  could  be  provided 
equally  well  by  Botswana,  Lesotho,  or 
Swaziland. 

Under  the  contract,  CSIR  actually  op- 
erates the  station  and  determines  the 
number  of  personnel  at  different  activi- 
ties. Discrimination  Is,  therefore,  applied 
at  their  discretion,  and  NASA  has  no 
power  to  interfere.  Although  the  U.S. 
taxpayer  is  financing  the  service,  NASA 
as  the  agency  responsible  Is  not  able  to 
control  the  extent  of  discrimination  In- 
volved In  the  spending  of  these  funds, 
and  certainly  cannot  maintain  the 
standards  of  social  justice  which  have 
been  established  by  the  U.S.  Congress 
for  U.S.  Government  agencies  as  we|l 
as  private  employers.  An  EEOC — Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission — 
spokesman,  at  the  same  hearing,  stated 
unequivocably  that  the  "improvements" 
at  the  station,  if  set  beside  equal  employ- 
ment policies  of  the  United  States,  would 
certainly  not  meet  the  necessary  stand- 
ards. NASA  commented : 

It  certainly  would  not  meet  any  of  NASA's 
guidelines   for  Its  own   operations. 

The  facts  of  the  case,  after  all  the  "Im- 
provements" agreed  on  formally  between 
NASA  and  CSIR  in  special  consultations, 
show  discrimination  in  hiring,  training, 
wages  and  fiinge  benefits,  promotion 
and  even  work  facilities.  Under  the  tech- 
nical training  schemes  provided  by 
NASA  for  CSIR  personnel,  28  whites 
have  received  special  courses,  and  no 
blacks  at  all.  Even  though  NASA  is  pay- 
ing for  this  training  scheme,  the  CSIR 
is  deliberately  excluding  all  blacks  from 
participation,  NASA  has  explained  that 
"Until  steps  are  taken  by  CSIR  to  re- 
cruit black  employees  in  the  technician 
category,  NASA  is  not  in  a  position  to 
assist  In  their  training." 

Tliere  is  no  provision  for  primary 
schooling  for  children  of  black  employ- 
ees, and  none  for  them  to  go  on  to  sec- 
ondary school;  the  planned  programs 
took  so  long  to  be  cleared  by  South  Afri- 
can Government  agencies  that  the  pri- 
mary school  has  not  even  been  started. 
There  are  gross  disparities  in  the  sick 
leave  and  annual  vacation  given  to  white 
and  black  employees.  There  Is  no  hos- 
pital provision  for  blacks  or  their  fam- 
ilies. Out  of  203  tjchnical  staff,  none  are 
black.  The  top  black  salary  at  the  sta- 
tion for  a  skilled  laboratory  assistant, 
$2,005  per  annum,  barely  overlaps  with 
the  lowest  white  salary,  $1,930  for  a  raw 
trainee.  On  March  1,  1973,  the  50  black 
CSIR  employees  who  made  up  23  per- 
cent of  the  total  labor  force  received  only 
5  percent  of  the  salaries,  under  3  percent 
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of  the  pensions,  and  no  medical  benefits  African   country.   The   poverty   wages,  United  States  to  continue  paying  the 

at  all.  The  details  are  as  follows:  and  gross  racial  discrimination  in  em-  South  African  Government  to  operate  a 

Salaries:  ployment   at   the   station,   represent   a  U.S.-owned  facility,  where  all  employees 

Whites $1,431,047  direct  subsidy  by  the  oppressed  black  are  treated  solely  upon  the  color  of  their 

Blacks 78. 116  people  of  South  Africa  for  an  agency  of  skin  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  their 

Pensions:  the  richest  country  in  the  world.  So  the  ability  to  perform  on  the  Job. 

Whites 106, 326  ^j.S.  Government  is  directly  benefitting  Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 

^'uMinDioVmenViiisma'nc^' '"""  apartheid.  In  the  way  that  it  dis-  self  5  minutes. 

■Whites                                 612  courages  private  companies  from  doing.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  respond 

Blacks  I"IIIIII1I""II""I"             184  As  long  Eis  it  stays  In  South  Africa,  It  Is  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  First, 

MediMuI '  locked  into  apartheid.  This  is  seen  by  we  are  aware  of  his  concern  with  the 

Whites 26,474  such    companies    as    a    token    of    hy-  policies   of   segregation   and   apartheid 

Blacks  pocrisy;  they  use  the  tracking  station  that  apply  in  the  Republic  of  South 

»»«^+  «*  ♦>,«  coio^ao  fr.^  Wo^i,  »«,„!«»  ^^  *"  cxcuse  for  their  own  refusal  to  Africa.  This  has  given  us  great  concern 

Most  of  the  Shanes  for  black  employ-  ^ppjy  ^^^  employment  standards  to  for  some  period  of  time.  I  personally- 

ees,  starting  at  »HOi  per  annum,  are  oe-  j^^eir  operations  in  South  Africa.  and  I  am  sure  that  the  other  members  of 

low  the  minimum  effecUve  level  of  $1,932  j^ASA  has  another  African  tracking  the  committee  feel  the  same  way— am 

per  annum,  the  amount  set  by  South  station,    in    Madagascar,     where    the  anxious  to  find  some  way  to  deal  with 

African  experts  as  the  absolute  mmimum  achievements  in  training  local  Africans  this  problem  and  not  to  be  a  party  to 

which   keeps   the   average-sized   lamlly  make  the  so-called  "improvements"  at  perpetuating  this  practice  at  all. 

from  mahiutntlon  and  starvation,  and  the  South  African  facility  seem  pitiful.  Mr.  President,  I  also  reiterate  for  the 

the  minimum  reconunended  by  the  U.S.  ^he  station  in  Madagascar  is  operated  record  that  we  plan  in  the  committee 

State  Etepartment  for  U^  private  in-  directly  by  NASA,  through  a  U.S.  con-  to  hold  hearings  later  this  year  on  all 

vestors  in  South  Africa.  The    improve-  tractor,  and  It  includes  a  vigorous  pro-  of  our  foreign  commitments  emanating 

ments,   which  comprise  wage  raises--the  gjam  for  training  local  personnel,  cov-  from   NASA   and    intemaUonal   agree- 

levels  were  even  lower  before  than  they  gring  all  job  requirements  without  any  ments  by  NASA.  And  one  of  the  foreign 

are  now--houses  for  black  employees,  jq^  restrictions.  The  result  of  this  is  ap-  agreements  we  are  going  to  look  into  with 

the   construction   of   a   black    pnmary  parent  in  that  since  1969  U.S.  personnel  care  Is  the  one  that  has  to  do  with  the 

school  for  their  children,  assistance  with  fgu  from  110  to  60;  Malagasy  persormel  tracking  station  in  South  Africa.  It  Is 

secondary  education  away  from  home,  increased  from  125  to  148.  and  of  these  a  very  important  tracking  station  and 

provision  of  lunch  canteen  facihtles.  and  technical  and  administrative  positions  has  great  value. 

medical  assistance,  do  not  begin  to  pro-  ^ere  occupied  by  45  in  1969,  rising  to  73  A  preliminary  inquiry  indicates  that 
vide  even  a  subsistence  Income  to  the  now.  In  South  Africa,  there  are  no  it  would  take  about  $35  million  to  replace 
black  employees,  let  alone  equality  with  blacks  in  technical  or  managerial  posl-  it  and  that  it  might  take  as  long  as  3 
the  whites.  Even  these  improvements  tions.  years  to  complete  an  alternate  tracking 
were  announced  by  NASA  as  major  con-  xhe  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  station.  There  are.  however.  In  the  south- 
cessions  by  CSIR,  so  that  the  implication  jg  that  the  sooner  NASA  transfers  the  em  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa 
is  that  there  will  not  be  any  further  functions  of  its  South  African  facUity  other  areas  that  might  be  suitable.  This 
progresss.  They  were  made  only  after  to  other  African  stations,  both  existing  is  another  thing  that  we  might  need  to 
the  station  was  questioned  in  Congress,  and  new  ones,  the  quicker  it  will  reach  inquh^e  into.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
and  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  sense  of  a  stage  where  the  facility  can  be  sup-  perhaps  Botswana  or  perhaps  Swaziland 
social  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  ported  largely  by  local  personnel  and  might  be  used  or  perhaps  the  existing 
station  management,  or  any  commitment  supporting  facilities.  Insofar  as  the  cost  tracking  station  in  the  Madagascar  Re- 
to  self-sustaining  program.  There  does  of  new  faciUties  In  Botswana.  Lesotho,  public  might  be  enlarged. 
not  even  seem  to  be  provision  for  regu-  or  Swaziland— which  are  technically  i  would  hope  that  the  Senator  would 
lar  cost-of-living  raises  for  black  em-  feasible  alternatives  to  South  Africa^  not  press  for  his  amendment  at  this  time 
ployees,  so  that  the  small  real  gains  is  increased  by  the  need  to  provide  roads,  because  of.the  current  needs  we  have  for 
made  so  far  are  likely  to  be  eroded  with-  buildings,  communications,  and  other  the  tracking  station  there. 
In  a  year  or  two— since  the  cost  of  liv-  services,  this  would  be  an  invaluable  It  is  essenUal  to  our  Venus  and  Mer- 
ing  for  the  poorest  people  hi  South  contribution  to  the  development  of  these  curj-  spacecraft  to  be  launched  this  faU 
Africa  is  rising  very  steeply,  and  In  fact  desperately  poor  counties.  It  is  already  and  controlled  out  of  this  tracking  sta- 
accelera ting— the  current  rate  Is  well  u.S.  Government  policy  to  encourage  tion.  CurrenUy.  the  space  vehicles  on 
over  10  percent  per  annum.  private  investment  in  these  three  cotm-  their  way  to  Jupiter  are  being  control- 
It  Is  impossible  to  Justify  the  opera-  tries  as  an  alternative  to  South  Africa,  led  from  this  space  station.  This  is  not 
tion  of  a  station  through  CSIR.  a  South  NASA  should  be  asking  the  lead  in  this,  only  for  Earth  orbital  craft,  but  is  also 
African  Government  agency  which  im-  as  a  U.S.  Government  agency,  perhaps  for  deep  space  missions.  It  is  of  impor- 
poses  apartheid  labor  structures  on  the  with  special  allocations  from  the  foreign  tance  to  us. 

NASA  station,  not  only  In  the  context  of  aid  budget  to  supply  the  necessary  in-  At  the  same  time  we  recognize  the 

South  African  legislallon,  but  as   an  frastructure.  Every  year  that  goes  by  social  problem  involved.  It  was  the  same 

element  of  South  African  Government  with  NASA  training  only  white  South  thins  that  we  have  been  vexed  with  so 

pohcy.  The  use  of  U.S.  taxpayers'  funds  Africans  is  a  loss  to  the  development  of  often.   I   therefore   assure   the   Senator 

Is,  therefore,  subject  to  apartheid  pol-  free   Africa,    which    desperately    needs  that  when  the  hearings  are  held  later 

icies.  Even  If  NASA  proposes  to  spend  massive  inputs  of  scientific  and  techni-  this  year,  we  will  welcome  very  much 

money  on  such   things  as  a  primary  cal  training  of  the  kind  that  NASA  can  any  information  he  could  present  to  our 

school,  the  CSIR  has  a  veto  on  this  ex-  help  provide.  The  operation  of  the  fa-  committee  to  help  us  in  evaluating  this 

penditure.  In  the  case  of  training  pro-  cllity  through  U.S.  contractors,  which  matter,    and   I    reiterate   my    personal 

grams,  the  CSIR  can  impose  a  strict  would  be  necessary  in  Botswana,  Les-  desire  to  see  if  we  can  get  out  of  a  situa- 

raclst  pattern  of  whites  only,  even  for  otho,  or  Swsiziland.  is  a  standard  prac-  tion  that  Is  so  contrary  to  the  phllos- 

those  trainees  studying  In  the  United  tice  for  NASA — for  exsunple.  on  Ascen-  op^y  that  we  adhere  to  in  this  coun- 

Btates,   by   merely   refusing  to  recnUt  sion.  A  facility  in  Botswana  could  draw  try.  I  would  be  mterested  in  trying  to 

black  high-school  graduates.  on  the  high  school  graduates  of  many  find  an  alternative. 

CSm,  and  the  whole  economic  en-  neighboring  African  countries  with  ad-  Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  appreciate  those  as- 
vlronment  and  labor  market  In  South  vanced  educational  systems,  such  as  surances  from  the  distinguished  Sena- 
Africa,  allows  NASA  to  make  savings  on  Zambia.  tor  from  Utah.  I  know  the  Senator  has 
its  operational  costs,  for  the  South  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  this  served  on  an  Anglo-American  parlia- 
African  station.  Apartheid  is  a  strong  amendment  will  be  adopted  by  the  Sen-  mentary  group  that  has  concerned  it- 
element  hi  its  attractiveness  for  NASA.  ate.  because  it  extends  one  of  the  most  self  with  African  affairs,  and  Is  par- 
It  would  be  far  more  expensive  to  op-  fundamental  principles  of  our  Govern-  ticularly  well  briefed  on  these  particular 
erate  on  a  basis  of  equal  opportunity  ment's  concern  for  decency  and  justice,  policies,  which  I  think  so  many  Ameri- 
employment  policies.  In  an  Independent  There  is  clearly  no  justification  for  the  cans  find  objectionable. 
CXIX 1282— Part  16 
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I  hope  that  during  the  course  of  the 
hearings  we  will  be  able  to  hear  from 
some  of  the  NASA  officials  who,  as  I 
have  understood,  have  indicated  that 
the  actual  practices  of  the  station  In 
South  Africa  fail  to  meet  the  NASA 
guidelines  for  ther  own  employees  in 
this  country,  and  as  I  understand  it, 
they  have  also  failed  to  comply  with 
the  equal  employment  policies  of  this 
administration,  let  alone  other  admin- 
istrations. 

So,  with  the  assurances  that  we  will 
have  such  tin  opportunity,  and  the  com- 
mittee will  have  a  chance  to  review  this 
situation  and  consider  it  in  detail,  and 
with  the  very  obvious  concern  of  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill — and  I  want  to  say 
how  much  I  appreciate  that — I  wish  to 
indicate  my  willingness  to  work  with  the 
floor  manager,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  Moss)  on  this  matter,  and  hopefully 
we  will  be  able  to  resolve  this  inequity. 
Therefore,  I  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ml-. 
■Domenici).  The  amendment  is  with- 
drawn. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MOSS.  From  the  time  on  the  bill, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada,  a  very  valued  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  address  very  briefly  one  of  the  few 
additions  that  the  committee  made  to 
the  NASA  fiscal  year  1974  budget  request. 
This  was  the  addition  of  $10  million 
to  the  Space  Research  and  Technology 
program  to  maintain  a  technology  base 
for  nuclear  power  and  propulsion  which 
the  committee  believes  is  necessary  to 
support  our  space  activities  in  the  future. 

My  colleagues  may  recall  that  the 
Congress  has  always  supported  a  strong 
space  nuclear  propulsion  program  and 
yet,  in  spite  of  this  support  and  positive 
testimony  as  to  the  comparative  worth 
of  a  nuclear  propulsion  system,  the  exe- 
cutive branch  has  gradually  curtailed 
and  finally,  with  the  fiscal  year  1974 
budget  submission,  terminated  all  of  this 
effort — I  might  add  after  the  expendi- 
ture of  in  excess  of  $1.4  billion.  There- 
fore, the  net  result  of  m?(ny  years  of  work 
and  a  large  dollar  Investment  in  a  highly 
successful  technology  program  to  provide 
an  advanced  space  propulsion  capability 
for  the  Nation  was  a  complete  abandon- 
ment of  the  program  without  a  reason- 
able attempt  to  protect  the  options  for 
the  future  by  maintaining  even  a  small 
ongoing  technology  effort.  This  action  is 
simply  incomprehensive  in  view  of  the 
consistent  testimony  over  the  years  from 
the  most  knowledgeable  experts  in  the 
space  propulsion  field  that  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion offers  a  unique  capability  far  be- 
yond that  offered  by  chemical  systems. 
Further,  the  testimony  has  indicated  that 
this  is  the  only  system  within  reasonable 
technological  attainment  which  can  offer 
an  advanced  space  propulsion  capability 
in  the  immediate  future. 

Mr.  President,  a  similar,  situation 
exists  in  the  program  to  develop  nuclear 
power  sources  and  conversion  systems 
for  spacecraft  power  which  would  sup- 
port those  future  missions  having  larger 
electrical  power  requirements.  This  pro- 
gram also  has  been  whittled  away  imtil 


there  Is  very  little  left  beyond  that  nec- 
essary to  support  presently  identified 
missions.  Again,  I  view  this  action  as 
permitting  vital  technology  to  lapse. 

Mr.  President,  the  nuclear  power  and 
propulsion  developments  involve  long 
lead  times  and,  therefore,  there  is  a  need 
to  continue  to  do  our  homework  today 
to  have  the  capability  to  exercise  options 
in  a  variety  of  space  programs  in.  the 
future.  We  cannot  Ignore  advanced  pro- 
pulsion and  electrical  power  systems  and 
expect  to  have  fiexibility  to  do  the  things 
that  we  may  want  to  do.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  the  committee  has  added 
$10  million  for  continuing  nuclear  power 
and  propulsion  technology  efforts.  In  so 
doing,  the  committee  has  increased  the 
funding  for  the  Space  Research  and 
Technology  program  which  supports 
other  advanced  space  research  and  tech- 
nology tasks.  A  general  cut  of  $3  million 
was  assessed  against  these  other  activ- 
ities so,  in  effect,  the  net  addition  by  the 
committee  to  this  program  is  only  $7 
million. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  advise  that  the  House  is  in  full  agree- 
ment with  the  need  for  continuing  these 
vital  activities  as  evidenced  by  the  addi- 
tion of  $10  million  al.^^o  to  H.R.  7528  in 
its  action  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  BiDEN)  2  or  3  minutes,  or  whatever 
he  may  require. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Two  minutes  is  plenty. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  comment  on 
this  bill  that  although  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  things  that  I  think  make  a  "yea" 
vote  necessary,  to  continue  the  space  pro- 
gram under  this  $3  billion  authorization, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  for  the  record 
that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  $0.5 
billion,  which  Is  roughly  one-sixth  of  the 
total  of  this  bill,  for  the  Space  Shuttle, 
I  am  not  at  all  convinced  is  worth  the 
expienditure. 

There  are  a  number  of  very  tangible 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  our  space 
program,  ranging  from  communications 
to  medical  advances  to  man  learning 
more  about  his  environment.  But  the 
Space  Shuttle  that  we  are  talking  about 
and  for  which  $0.5  billion  is  included  in 
this  bill,  is  something  we  will  be  making 
a  long-range  commitment  to,  which  will 
range  into  the  billions  of  dollars  If  we 
decide  that  Is  the  road  to  go. 

I  just  want  to  make  it  clear  for  the 
record  that  although  I  shall  vote  "yea" 
on  the  bill  today,  that  vote  should  not  be 
construed  as  supporting  the  Space  Shut- 
tle. I  hope  that  when  the  matter  gets  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  those  who 
have  been  opponents  of  the  Shuttle  and 
the  SST  will  do  what  they  can  to  pare 
down  this  $3  billion-plus  authorization 
so  that  it  is  more  realistic,  in  the  sense 
that  there  are  other  priorities  in  this 
Nation,  in  my  opinion,  which  would  be 
much  more  deserving  of  a  half-billion- 
doUar  appropriation  than  the  Space 
Shuttle. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  panting  me 
this  time.  I  shall  vote  "yea"  on  the  bill. 

SOLAB     ENEBGT 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  there  are  pressing  domestic 


needs,  It  Ls  all  too  easy  to  go  for  the  short 
term  and  question  large  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  space. 

Nevertheless,  even  a  cursory  look  at 
resiilts  from  the  space  program  would 
argue  against  such  a  course.  This  pro- 
gram, albeit  directed  toward  the  starts, 
has  already  yielded  valuable  advances 
here  on  Earth — in  medicine,  commimlca- 
tlons,  nutrition,  weather  forecasting,  pol- 
lution monitoring,  and  other  facets  of 
those  very  domestic  needs  that  concern 
us  all. 

In  particular,  NASA's  continuing  in- 
vestigation into  alternative  energy  sys- 
tems for  its  space  missions  has  direct 
relevance  at  a  time  when  America  is  an- 
guishing over  a  threatened  shortage  of 
conventional  energy  production.  The 
space  program  and  long-range  answers 
to  the  "energy  crisis"  go  hand-in-hand. 

If  the  Congress,  or  the  Nation,  think 
of  NASA's  job  as  completed  with  the 
landing  of  a  man  on  the  Moon,  we  are 
ignoring  the  vast  potential  of  the  space 
program  to  improve  our  human  environ- 
ment. NASA  unquestionably  has  devel- 
oped the  capabilities  to  reach  "for  the 
stars,"  to  continue  to  carry  out  large 
scale  technology  programs  with  Its  in- 
house  capabilities,  research  facilities,  ex- 
pertise, and  management  experience. 

To  cut  back  drastically  now,  to  dis- 
miss this  competency  and  experience  as 
Irrelevant  to  the  problems  of  the  Nation, 
this  indeed  would  be  to  sell  the  space 
program  and  America  short.  Therefore, 
let  us  not  fall  to  plant  the  seeds  for  tech- 
nology development  programs  that  may 
be  futuristic,  but  hold  the  key  to  a  qual- 
ity of  life  for  generations  yet  unborn. 

The  achievements  engineered  by  NASA 
were  not  Isolated  successes,  without  ap- 
plication to  their  Earth  and  our  lives.  In  a 
January  1973  speech  before  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astro- 
nautics, I  stated  that  the  real  benefits 
from  the  space  program  emerged  as  "off- 
shoots" of  our  effort  to  land  a  man  on 
the  Moon.  As  I  concluded  then,  I  believe 
these  benefits  can  come  only  from  reach- 
ing for  the  stars,  and  certainly  not  from 
grubbing  around  in  the  ledgerbooks. 

Clearly  the  emphasis  of  the  space  pro- 
gram has  shifted  from  an  outer  space 
exploration  orientation  toward  programs 
of  specific  Earth  applications.  NASA's 
years  of  experience  In  the  near  bounds 
of  Earth's  space  can  now  be  utilized  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  for  solving 
Earth-based  problems,  such  as  environ- 
mental protection,  food  production  and 
planning,  and  energy  resource  develop- 
ment. 

One  of  the  most  promising  of  these 
areas — energy  resource  development — 
Involves  harnessing  man's  true  source  of 
life,  the  Sun.  To  quote  from  a  front-page 
article  on  solar  energy  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  April  16,  1973: 

The  attraction  of  harnessing  an  Inexhausti- 
ble power  supply  becomes  app.-»rent  when  Ifs 
realized  that  over  the  next  30  years  the 
United  States  Is  expected  to  consume  more 
energy  than  It  has  since  the  arrival  of  the 
Maj'flower. 

Yet  many  of  its  present  energy  sources  are 
either,  like  natural  gas.  In  short  supply  or. 
like  coal,  a  major  cause  of  pollution.  Even 
nuclear  power  no  longer  has  the  assured 
growth  that  was  once  predicted.  Solar  en- 
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ergy  proponents,  on  the  other  hand,  say  that 
power  from  the  sun  is  not  only  environmen- 
tally safe  but  also  will  be  shown  to  be  eco- 
nomically competitive  with  other  power 
sources. 

The  Senate  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  Committee  has  realized  that  al- 
though the  greater  pait  of  Federal  fimds 
for  solar  energy  research  has  gone  to 
National  Science  Foundation,  NASA  has 
been  an  equally  important  pioneer  in  the 
development  and  application  of  solar 
energy  systems,  such  as  the  power  supply 
for  much  of  the  Skylab  mission  now 
orbiting  the  Earth. 

In  light  of  the  present  energy  crisis, 
the  committee  has  stated  in  its  report 
on  the  NASA  aulhoiization  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  that: 

It  is  convinced  that  all  potential  sources 
cf  energy  should  be  fully  and  expeditiously 
e.'tplored  and  that  NASA  has  broad  capabili- 
ties that  can  and  should  be  studied  fully  for 
their  potential  application  to  solving  the 
energy  shortage  facing  the  Nations.  It  is  a 
question  of  utilizing  fully  all  our  resources 
In  the  face  of  crisis. 

To  this  end,  the  committee  has  in- 
creased the  space  applications  budget 
for  NASA  by  $2  million,  for  purposes  of 
formulating  a  long-term  energy  pro- 
gram. This  program  Is  to  Incorporate 
development  of  all  the  many  technologies 
and  power  systems  that  the  space  agency 
has  utilized  or  Investigated. 

I  applaud  the  committee's  farslghted 
action  In  this  regard.  It  represents  well- 
founded  recognition  of  NASA's  particu- 
lar accomplishments  in  advanced  energy 
components  for  space  missions.  I  am 
hopeful  that  these  technologies  will  be 
used  to  harness  solar  energy,  since  NASA 
already  has  a  demonstrated  expertise  in 
such  areas  as  photovoltaics,  solar  energy 
collection,  thermodynamics  and  heat 
transfer,  power  conversion,  and  energy 
absorbing  coatings. 

We  can  see  how  private  industry  has 
taken  advantage  of  NASA's  contributions 
in  solar  energy  research,  as  the  following 
article  from  Business  Week  magazine  of 
May  19,  1973,  Ulustratts: 
Thk  Sun  Breaks  Through  as  au  Eneegy 
Source 

Freeman  A.  Ford  gets  impatient  when 
people  talk  wlstfuly  about  harnessing  the 
bountiful  energy  of  the  sun.  "There's  been  a 
great  deal  said  at>out  solar  energy,  but  very 
little  action."  he  says.  So,  last  year.  Ford  set 
up  Fafco,  Inc.,  in  Atherton,  Calif.,  to  seU 
sunpowered  heating  systems  for  swimming 
pools.  Since  then,  some  40  pool  owners  in 
California  and  Florida  have  shelled  out  any- 
where from  e200  to  $2,000  for  his  black  plas- 
tic panels  that  take  the  chill  out  of  pools  for 
nothing  bvit  the  cost  of  pumping  the  water 
through  them.  Beams  Ford:  "We've  Identi- 
fied a  need,  and  we've  filled  it." 

Experts  have  long  predicted  wide  \ise  of 
solar  energy  as  a  source  of  electric  power  In 
the  21st  Century.  But  the  looming  energy 
crisis  has  prompted  rescirchers  and  business- 
men alike  to  take  a  closer  look  at  the  sun's 
potential.  Their  startling  conclusion:  Solar 
energy  may  blossom  Into  a  significant  com- 
mercial market  in  as  little  as  three  years. 

Although  systems  thnt  convert  sunlight 
to  electricity  are  not  likely  to  reach  the 
commercial  stage  for  some  time,  the  experts 
expect  solar  energy  to  start  assuming  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  the  nation's  heating  and 
cooling  load,  which  accounts  for  about  20% 
<rf  total  energy  consumption.  "What's  going 


on  right  now  Is  rather  skimpy,"  says  James 
A.  Eibllng,  Battelle  Memorial  Institute's  di- 
rector  of  solar  energy  work,  "but  you'll  be 
overwhelmed  with  how  much  will  be  going 
on  a  year  frf  m  now." 

A    NEW    INDUSTRY 

As  if  to  underscore  this  prediction,  Arthiir 
D.  Little,  Inc.,  the  Cambridge  (Mass.)  re- 
search and  consulting  comp-iny,  last  wesk 
announced  a  major  program  to  cultivate  "a 
solar  climate-control  Industry."  ADL  has 
signed  up  18  companies  alreaidy.  Including 
such  glauts  as  Corning  GLass,  Du  Pont,  Ash- 
Imd  Oil.  and  HoneyweU.  who  are  paying  S15,- 
000  each  to  support  a  study  of  short-range 
markets.  "This  is  no  research  project,"  in- 
sists ADL  Vice-President  Peter  E.  Glt«er, 
"but  a  program  to  develop  a  new  Industry." 
Glaser  hopos  for  a  total  of  40  clients  before 
he  begins  a  hardware-evaluation  phase  next 
year. 

Several  years  ago,  Glaser  attracted  world- 
wide attention  when  he  came  up  with  an 
intriguing  Space  Age  approach  to  solar  pow- 
er. Instead  ci  depending  on  sprawling  "solar 
farms"  that  could  be  blanketed  by  rain  and 
haze,  he  proposed  huge  power-generating 
satellites  that  would  convert  sunlight  to 
electricit.y  in  orbit  and  relay  the  power  to 
earth  over  microwave  beams.  However,  like 
other  schemes  for  central  power  stations 
fueled  by  the  sun,  Glaser's  satellite  system 
is  decades  away,  at  best.  Today,  even  earth- 
botind  solar  stations  are  prohibitively  ex- 
pensive, mainly  because  solar  cells  or  other 
devices  needed  for  the  conversion  step  are 
so  ineSicient. 

Using  solar  heat  directly  Is  another  mat- 
ter. For  years,  the  Japanese  have  warmed 
their  batli  water  with  solar  heaters.  Rooftop 
soUr  water  heaters  are  also  common  in  Latin 
America,  India,  and  the  Middle  East.  In  Aus- 
tralia, they  are  found  on  schools,  hospitals, 
and  banks  as  well  as  private  homes. 

A  few  companies  make  solar  water  heaters 
even  In  the  U.S.  Before  natural  gas  became 
widely  available  in  Florida,  for  Instance.  So- 
lar Water  Heater  Co.  In  Miami  sold  more 
than  60,000  units.  "There's  still  a  good  mar- 
ket," says  I»resldent  Walter  Morrow.  "I  get 
a  dozen  or  so  requests  each  day.  If  the  peo- 
ple want  to  make  their  own.  I  sell  them 
plans  and  materials."  Across  the  continent. 
California  Institute  of  Technology,  under 
contract  to  Southern  California  Gas  Co.,  is 
developing  advanced  solar  water  heaters 
that  could  supplement  conventional  gas  and 
electric  units. 

PRESSING    NEED 

Why,  then,  has  It  taken  so  long  for  Amer- 
icans to  take  solar  energy  seriously?  One 
reason  Is  that  the  benefits  have  always 
seemed  to  be  marginal.  "Energy  has  been  so 
inexpensive  to  us,"  BatteUe's  Eibllng  points 
out.  Arthur  D.  Little's  Glaser  notes,  too.  the 
problem  of  breaking  Into  the  fragmented 
and  tradition-hound  housing  Industry.  Erich 
Farber,  director  of  the  University  of  Florida's 
solar  energy  laboratory,  puts  it  more 
bluntly:  "Ignorance  Is  the  major  reason 
solar  beating  systems  aren't  on  the  market. 
Most  manufacturers  don't  know  It  can  be 
done." 

But  now,  says  Farther,  the  squeeze  on  oU 
and  natural  gas  wiU  force  manufacturers, 
builders,  and  bomebuyers  to  consider  solar 
water  heaters.  Rising  fuel  costs  are  also  be- 
ginning to  make  solar  energy  feasible  for 
space  heating.  Already  It  Is  cheaper  than 
electric  heating  In  many  areas  (map) .  Farber 
admits  that  Uistallation  cost  may  run  eight 
times  as  high  as  for  electric  systems  and 
about  twice  as  much  as  for  gas.  But,  he  says, 
"It  pays  for  Itself  In  seven  or  eight  years." 

A  joint  panel  of  solar  energy  ex- 
perts, formed  by  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation and  the  National  Aeronautics  &  Space 
Administration,  recently  concluded  that  so- 
lar  climate-control   systems   might   be   In- 


cluded In  10%  of  aU  new  bulldmgs  by  1985. 
Arthur  D.  Little  says  that  by  then  the  solar 
equipment  market  should  reach  $l-billlon  a 
year. 

ALREADY  WORKING 

Today,  a  score  of  homes  In  the  U.S.  get  at 
least  part  of  their  heat  from  do-it-yourself 
solar  systems.  George  Lof,  a  civil  engineering 
professor  at  Colorado  State  University,  saj-s 
that  the  sun  has  supplied  at  least  25%  of 
the  heat  for  his  Denver  home  during  the 
past  15  years.  On  the  roof  of  his  house  are 
two  rows  of  solar  panels  propped  up  to  catch 
the  sun.  The  panels  are  nothing  more  than 
sliallow  glass  boxes,  with  several  layers  of 
tr;uispaient  glass  covering  a  black-coated 
one.  As  in  a  greerhouse,  the  clear  glass 
traps  most  of  the  sun's  heat-bearing  waves; 
the  black  surface  absorbs  them,  raising  its 
own  temperature  to  well  over  200  F. 

All  day  long,  air  flows  through  the  panels 
to  pick  up  this  heat.  If  the  heat  is  needed 
immediately,  the  air  travels  tlirough  conven- 
tional forced -air  ducts  and  returns  to  the 
panels.  Otherwise  It  circulates  around  the 
base  of  two  gravel -filled  cylinders  that  rue 
like  miniature  silos  from  the  basement  to 
the  roof  of  the  two-story  house.  The  grave' 
stores  enough  heat  to  warm  the  bouse  dur- 
ing the  evening  hours.  After  that,  Lof  de- 
pends on  his  gas  furnace,  as  he  also  must 
do  during  extended  periods  of  cloudiness. 
Still,  Lof  figures  that  his  Jury-rigged  solar 
"furnace"  shaves  $150  a  year  from  bis  heat- 
ing bin. 

Lof  has  worked  with  Richard  A.  Tybout, 
an  economics  professor  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, on  an  extensive  cost  analysis  of  solar 
climate  control  In  eight  U.S.  cities.  His  con- 
clusion: "Heating  and  cooling  is  the  way  to 
get  an  early  solar  payofl'."  That  is  because 
the  same  equipment  could  be  used  all  year 
long  at  very  little  extra  cost.  In  the  summer, 
solar  heat  could  power  an  absorption  cool- 
ing system  like  the  kind  found  in  gas  re- 
frigerators. Lof  hopes  to  land  an  Nsr  grant 
to  build  a  house  at  Colorado  State  with  both 
solar  heating  and  cooling.  He  plans  to  use 
a  hot  water  system  Instead  of  a  hot  air  sys- 
tem such  as  the  one  in  his  home.  Hot  water 
tanks,  rather  than  gravel-filled  cylinders,  will 
store  the  heat. 

Lof  stresses  that  solar  syrtems  would  only 
complement,  not  replace,  conventional  heat- 
ing and  cooling  units.  A  t>ackup  system  Is 
needed  anyway  for  bad  weather,  so  It  makes 
little  economic  sense  to  design  a  solar  system 
big  enough  to  handle  the  entire  load  If  It 
is  to  be  used  for  only  a  few  days  of  the 
year. 

COUMERCIAL  innU}ING8 

Office  buildings  are  especially  suited  for 
solar  beating  and  cooling,  because  peak  oc- 
cupancy Is  usually  during  daylight  hours. 
Gershon  Meckler,  a  Washington  (D.C.)  engi- 
neering consultant,  has  developed  and  pat- 
ented several  solar  energy  systems  and  Is 
working  on  10  different  designs  for  apart- 
ment and  office  buildings.  One  of  his  proj- 
ects, a  small  office  building  in  Denver  de- 
signed for  Financiil  Programs.  Inc.,  Is  In  Its 
fifth  year  of  operation. 

This  btiildlng  has  banks  of  skylights  that 
let  In  sunshine  to  reduce  the  need  for  elec- 
tric lighting.  The  skylights  are  also  equipped 
vrtth  heat-exchanger  louvers  containing  cir- 
culating water  that  carries  away  the  heat 
generated  by  the  sun's  rays.  Photocells  con- 
trol the  movement  of  the  louvers,  keeping 
them  pointed  toward  the  sun.  In  winter,  the 
hot  water  collected  by  the  louvers  circulates 
through  the  buUdlng's  radiators.  In  sum- 
mer, Meckler  says,  the  heat  exclianger  also 
cuts  the  building's  alr-conditloning  needs  In 
half. 

More  advanced  systems  are  on  the  way. 
Frederick  Dubln,  a  New  York  architect.  Is 
designing  solar  heating  systems  for  two  office 
buUdlugs  that  the  federal  government  will 
put  up  In  Saginaw,  Mich.,  and  Manchester, 
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N.H.  One  private  demonstration  project  Is 
already  at  the  construction  stage:  the  three- 
story  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society  build- 
ing In  Lincoln.  Mass.,  which  Is  scheduled  for 
occupancy  by  1P76.  Solar  collectors  on  Its 
roof  will  produce  hot  water  for  heating  and 
cooling,  and  the  system  may  handle  as  much 
as  75%  of  the  total  load.  "This  building  will 
be  a  demonstration  of  solar  energy  technology 
here  and  now."  says  Alan  H.  Morgan,  execu- 
tive vice-president  of  the  society. 

SOLAR    CELLS    NEXT 

Eventually,  IX  the  price  of  photovoltaic 
cells  drops  far  enough,  thermal  systems  based 
on  solar  energy  may  have  to  make  way  for 
electric  systems.  Central  power  stations  based 
on  solar  cells  may  be  a  long  way  off.  but  re- 
searchers are  hopeful  that  solar-cell-powered 
buildings  will  be  appearing  In  the  1980s. 

The  first  house  with  solar  eels  on  Its  roof 
will  soon  be  ready  for  experiments  at  the 
University  of  Delaware.  Next  month.  Karl 
Boer,  director  of  the  school's  Institute  of 
Energy  Conversion,  will  throw  a  switch  to  ac- 
tivate lights  and  appliances,  all  powered  by 
the  sun.  For  a  year  or  so,  a  computer  will  turn 
equipment  on  and  off  to  simulate  family  use. 

Boer  says  that  none  of  the  solar  equipment 
Is  based  on  new  technology.  The  cadmium 
sulfide  solar  cells,  for  example,  were  first  de- 
veloped by  the  government  for  the  space  pro- 
gram. The  two-bedroom  house  will  have  three 
power  systems:  the  rooftop  solar  cells,  an 
array  of  thermal  collectors  mounted  beneath 
the  cells  to  trap  the  suns  heat  for  climate 
control,  and  a  conventional  hookup  to  a 
power  grid.  Batteries  will  store  excess  power 
from  the  solar  cells,  and  special  salts  that  are 
formulated  to  retain  large  amounts  of  heat 
In  a  small  space  will  stcre  the  thermal  energy 
from  the  collectors. 

THE     ECONOMICS 

While  the  technology  may  not  be  Innova- 
tive, the  financing  arrangements  definitely 
are.  If  the  electric  utilities  get  a  piece  of  the 
action.  Boer  seriously  believes  that  every  new 
dwelling  could  be  equipped  with  solar  cells 
by  the  end  of  this  decade.  So  he  brought  in 
Delmarva  Power  &  Light  Co..  which  Is  paying 
for  30%  of  the  $125,000  project.  Every  Fri- 
day. Boer's  architects,  sociologists,  and  engi- 
neers report  to  a  Delmarva  official.  The  utU- 
Ity  U  studying  the  feasibility  of  supplying 
solar  panels  to  customers  Just  as  phone  com- 
panies supply  telephones  to  their  subscribers. 
Delmarva  would  then  sell  electricity  for  peak 
demand  and  for  backup  systems. 

Pettinaro  Construction  Co.  of  Wilmington. 
Del.,  is  building  the  house.  Project  manager 
Richard  Butler  asserts  that  a  four-bedroom 
solar  house  of  similar  design  could  be  built 
right  now  for  $50,000  to  $70,000,  roughly  40% 
more  than  comparable  homes  cost  in  the  area. 
Boer  l3  even  more  optimistic.  Solar  power 
would  add  no  more  than  15%  to  cost,  he  says, 
and  mass  proiuctlon  would  cut  that  amount 
in  half.  The  amortized  cost,  he  Insists,  would 
be  about  $1.50  per  million  Btu  and  2.7<  per 
kilowatt-hom-.  "It  compares  favorably  with 
the  average  price  of  energy  in  Delaware,"  he 
says. 

Not  all  experts  agree  with  Boer's  sunny 
outlook  for  solar  cells.  But  Just  about  every- 
one working  In  the  field  U  pleased  that  his 
sort  of  experimentation  Is  finally  here.  "The 
sun  Is  an  energy  source  that  we  are  Just  be- 
ginning to  think  about  In  the  right  terms," 
says  ADL's  Olaser.  "Anyone  can  tap  It.  We 
wUl  no  longer  be  competing  for  limited  re- 
sources. And  It  will  mean  dollars  to  those  who 
are  the  most  clever  In  gadgeteerlng." 


for  research  and  development  In  fiscal 
year  1974.  Since  NASA  has  proven  its 
capabilities  in  solar  energy  research,  I 
would  hope  that  NASA  would  work  close- 
ly with  NSF  in  the  promotion  of  com- 
mercially feasible  consumption  of  solar 
power  for  the  1970's. 

It  is  time  for  NASA  to  take  up  the 
vital  role  it  should  and  could  play  in 
making  solar  energy  a  viable  alternative. 
It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  Solar 
Energy  Panel,  a  joint  council  composed 
of  experts  from  NASA  and  NSF,  has  con- 
cluded: 

There  are  no  technical  barriers  to  wide 
application  of  solar  energy  to  meet  VS. 
needs  .  .  .  For  most  applications,  the  cost  of 
converting  solar  energy  to  useful  forms  of 
energy  is  now  higher  than  conventional 
sources,  but  with  increasing  constraints  on 
their  use.  It  wUl  become  competitive  In  the 
near  future. 

Within  the  constraints  of  tills  $2  mll- 
liDn  authorization  for  energy  studies. 
NASA  should  reconsider  its  role  in  the 
field  of  solar  energy  and  begin  to  formu- 
late a  program  for  the  development  and 
application  of  solar  energy  for  terrestrial 
use.  Of  course,  NASA  must  coordinate 
with  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
but  NASA  s  unique  experience  and  capa- 
biiities  warrant  its  own  solar  energy  plan 
for  the  future.  In  the  CBS  radio  broad- 
cast of  "Your  Earth"  of  March  17,  1973, 
commentator  Michael  Krauss  looked  into 
the  future  and  noted: 

NASA  also  believes  that  solar  energy  could 
produce  a  major  portion  of  our  electrical 
needs  within  ten  to  twenty  years.  But  in 
order  to  reach  that  level,  the  House  Science 
Committee  projects  federal  funding  for  re- 
search on  the  order  of  some  100  million 
dollars  a  year  for  the  first  three  years.  After 
that,  the  cost  estimates  are  being  put  at 
about  a  150  million  dollars  annually.  In 
all— over  a  fifteen  year  span— the  total  bUl 
could  come  to  something  like  three  billion 
dollars.  Most  of  the  experts  are  qxiick  to 
concede  that  the  Initial  outlays  of  cash  may 
seem  steep  to  the  taxpayers.  But  over  the 
long  haul  the  Investment  may  well  be  worth 
It.  And  In  the  view  of  many  lawmakers,  the 
US.  may  well  have  no  choice  but  to  spend 
the  money— or  have  more  Alaska  pipeline 
quandries. 
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It  is  important  to  remember  that  NASA 
does  not  have  the  charter  to  apply  its 
resources  toward  Earth-based  solutions 
for  harnessing  solar  energy.  Actually  the 
National  Science  Foundation  has  that 
authority,  with  a  budget  of  $12  million 


An  impact  of  this  magnitude  cannot 
be  achieved  without  a  large  scale  com- 
mitment and  a  coordination  program 

with  vision,  practical  planning,  and  ex- 
pert management.  I  believe  that  NASA 
has  much  to  offer  in  the  initial  stages  of 
project  formulation  and  tectinology  de- 
velopment for  the  harnessing  of  abun- 
dant and  clean  energy  from  the  Sun. 

I  am  therefore  requesting  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
direct  NASA  to  submit  a  full  and  de- 
tailed report  of  its  energy  studies,  which 
are  being  funded  with  the  additional  $2 
million  authorization.  This  report  should 
be  submitted  no  later  than  March  1, 1974, 
and  include  an  assessment  of  current 
technologies,  a  proposed  program  for  de- 
veloping solar  energy  for  widespread 
Earth  application  within  the  century,  to- 
gether with  a  schedule  of  projected  fund- 
ing necessary  to  achieve  this  goal. 

At  this  point  in  time  we  are  facing 
difficult  choices.  But  we  have  never  bene- 
fited by  playing  to  our  immediate  desires 
Instead,  even  in  the  worst  of  times  we 


have  decided  to  take  the  high  road,  to- 
ward our  greatest  future  potential.  In 
spite  of  the  time  it  has  taken  to  make 
significant  advances  in  medicine,  in  edu- 
cation, in  space  itself,  we  seem  unaware 
of,  or  indifferent  to,  the  reaUty  of  "lead 
time"  required  to  accomplish  important 
new  landmarks  for  mankind.  We  must 
now  invest  not  only  our  dollars  but  our 
future,  in  reaching  for  the  stars  so  that 
we  might  live  a  better  life  on  Eirth. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
are  debating  the  NASA  authorization 
bill,  two  men  out  in  space  are  working 
calmly  and  competently  to  make  the 
Skylab  mission  a  success.  I  make  this 
point  not  only  to  honor  Astronauts  Con- 
rad and  Kerwin,  but  to  comment  that  as 
a  nation  we  are  beginning  to  take  space 
feats  in  stride.  I  submit  that  we  have 
compiled  an  impressive  record  as  a  leader 
in  space  technology,  and  that  we  must 
continue  this  effort  by  voting  full  fund- 
ing for  NASA. 

H.R.  7528  contains  authorization  for 
$3,046  billion  for  NASA  in  fiscal  year 
1974.  Contained  in  that  bill  is  $475  mil- 
lion for  the  Space  Shuttle,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  administration  request.  The 
Senate  committee  decided  not  to  add  the 
$25  million  added  by  the  House  to  reverse 
the  slowdown  of  the  Shuttle  and  to  sup- 
port an  earlier  buildup  of  personnel.  The 
committee  heard  from  NASA  witnesses 
that  the  stretchout  would  not  add  to 
tot3l  program  cost  and  decided  against 
adding  funds  at  this  time.  I  concur,  some- 
what reluctantly,  with  the  committee's 
judgment. 

The  effect  of  the  Shuttle  on  employ- 
ment is  well  known:  It  will  provide  jobs 
representing  more  than  750,000  man- 
years — a  man-year  is  one  man  working  1 
year— in  this  decade  alone.  During  the 
peak  employment  year,  1976,  there  will 
be  50,400  aerospace  jobs  and  75,600  jobs 
in  supporting  businesses,  totalling  126  - 
000  jobs  nationwide. 

Opponents  of  the  Shuttle  readily  agree 
that  the  program  will  provide  badly 
needed  jobs,  but  they  seem  to  feel  that 
these  jobs  are  a  wasteful  luxury  so  long 
as  there  is  hunger  and  want  in  America 
My  distinguished  colleague  from  Mary- 
land, Senator  Mathias,  answered  this 
point  very  well  when  he  said,  on  May  30. 
that — 

To  use  this  argument  as  the  basis  f-r 
opposition  to  the  Space  Shuttle  .  .  .  misses 
an  essential  point.  For  It  appears  to  be  based 
on  the  false  logic  that  Implies  that  we  can 
never  pursue  a  second  or  third  priority  goal 
as  long  as  our  top  priority  is  not  completely 
achieved.  And  that  Is  hardly  a  prescription 
for  a  balance  of  priorities. 

I  agree  completely  with  this  clear- 
headed statement,  as  I  so  often  agree 
with  Senator  Mathias. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  hard  to  prove  that 
the  Shuttle  program  puts  food  into  the 
mouth  of  a  hungi-y  child.  But  the  prod- 
ucts of  Space  Shuttle  employment  will 
affect  the  general  well-being  of  all  of 
us. 

Take,  for  example,  an  outstanding  task 
confronting  the  world  today— the  search 
for  peace.  Arms  control  and  disarmament 
are  areas  in  which  the  contributions  of 
satellites  have  been  particularly  dramat- 
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ic.  Thanks  to  satellite  observations,  we 
can  identify  objects  the  size  of  a  manhole 
cover.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  reassur- 
ance that  this  capability  provides  con- 
tinues to  be  a  sine  qua  non  of  the  SALT 
agreements.  And  looking  farther  ahead, 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  proposed  the  establishment 
of  an  International  Disarmament  Or- 
ganization— IDO — to  be  operated  by  the 
United  Nations  to  Insure  that  the  terms 
of  a  treaty  are  being  observed.  IDO 
would  be  in  charge  of  all  inspection  op- 
erations, including  inspection  from  space. 
Satellites  would  be  particularly  useful  in 
monitoring  arrangements  for  regional 
nuclear-free  zones,  port  deliveries,  and 
cease-fire  lines. 

Or  just  consider  the  so-called  energy 
crisis.  Not  long  ago  schools  and  factories 
were  temporarily  closed  in  order  to  con- 
serve our  dwindling  supplies  of  gas  and 
oil.  Yet  every  day  the  Sim  produces  1,000 
times  as  much  energy  as  all  the  energy 
soiu'ces  on  Elarth.  Harnessing  the  energy 
of  the  Sim  could  well  liberate  us  from 
"dirty"  sources  of  energy  and  dissolve 
the  blanket  of  air  pollution  that  threat- 
ens to  choke  our  cities.  We  have  already 
launched  seven  orbiting  solar  observa- 
tories in  order  to  gather  vital  data  about 
the  Sun.  Theoretically,  a  solar  energy 
station  orbiting  in  space  could  tap  the 
Sun's  energy  and  transmit  it  back  to 
Earth  for  our  use. 

The  space  program  has  already  had 
an  important  spinoff  effect  in  still  an- 
other area — medicine.  Let  me  mention 
Just  a  few  of  the  many  examples. 

Sensors  developed  for  use  in  space  are 
already  being  used  for  Infants  with 
breathing  problems.  A  space  helmet  de- 
veloped for  astronauts  and  test  pilots 
imder  stress  is  being  adapted  to  detect 
hearing  defects  in  children.  An  electronic 
pacer,  perfected  by  miniaturization 
techniques  developed  in  the  space  pro- 
gram, can  be  implanted  in  the  chest  to 
keep  the  heart  beating  normally.  An  in- 
strument measuring  muscular  tremors 
originally  developed  to  record  the  impact 
of  micrometeorites  on  space  vehicles, 
aids  the  early  diagnosis  of  neurological 
diseases.  Supersensitive  infrared  detec- 
tors developed  for  space  research  is  prov- 
ing useful  in  the  early  detection  of  can- 
cer. The  list  is  dazzling. 

Space  technology  helps  to  clean  up 
our  environment  and  our  oceans  as  well. 
Data  gathered  by  sensors  which  were 
originally  developed  by  aerospace  engi- 
neers will  be  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  to  determine  the  effect 
of  pollutants  on  certain  types  of  crabs. 
Waste  and  sewage  disposal  systems  are 
beginning  to  use  collection,  processing, 
and  disposal  .techniques  developed  by 
space  technology.  Life  support  systems 
developed  for  space  are  already  being 
applied  to  manned  underwater  research 
programs.  Earth  resources  satellites  help 
farmers  to  time  their  harvest  and  to  de- 
tect crop  diseases.  In  Imperial  Valley, 
Calif.,  for  example,  the  Earth  resources 
technology  satellite  program  will  in- 
clude sequential  satellite  pictures  to 
monitor  pest  control  efforts  against  the 
pink  boll  worm,  a  hazard  to  the  cotton 
crop. 


Other  socially  beneficial  uses  of  satel- 
lites spread  over  many  fields.  Fishing 
fieets  can  be  served  through  the  detec- 
tion of  large  schools  of  fish  as  well  as  the 
pattern  of  currents  and  tides.  Weather 
satellites  will  soon  be  able  to  make  ac- 
curate weather  predictions  as  much  as  2 
weeks  in  advance.  Sports  programs  are 
beamed  to  our  living  rooms  live  via  satel- 
lite. And  all  this  is  in  addition  to  the  op- 
portunities for  peaceful  cooperation  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  symbolized  by  the 
planned  Apollo-Soyuz  dockup.  The  en- 
thusiasm with  which  Russian  and  Ameri- 
can scientists  and  technicians  are  learn- 
ing each  other's  language  and  sharing 
ideas  is  contagious.  It's  small  wonder 
that  Dr.  James  Fletcher,  the  Administra- 
tor of  NASA,  calls  the  Apollo-Soyuz  pro- 
gram "a  very  major  milestone." 

Satellites  are  here  to  stay.  And  I  think 
they  can  improve  our  lives  tremendously. 
So  let  us  not  take  a  "penny-wise  pound- 
foolish"  approach  to  spending.  The  Space 
program  has  had  an  outstanding  record 
of  meeting  schedule  and  cost  require- 
ments. The  Space  Shuttle  in  particular 
Is  designed  to  save  money  in  the  long 
run.  So  let  us  not  chip  away  a  little  here 
and  nibble  away  a  little  there.  Let  us 
give  the  shuttle  program  the  funding  it 
deserves. 

There  Is  another  important  area  in 
which  the  benefits  of  the  Shuttle  pro- 
gram are  particularly  helpful:  high-tech- 
nology exports. 

Mr.  President,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  a  nation  whose  trade  position  is 
weak  ought  to  look  for  ways  of  promot- 
ing the  export  of  goods  and  services  in 
which  it  can  compete  effectively. 

Clearly,  space  capability  is  one  area 
in  which  we  are  not  merely  competitive — 
we  are  the  leader. 

Last  year,  Mr.  President,  we  sold  $3.92 
billion  worth  of  aerospace  products 
abroad,  and  the  estimated  figure  for  cal- 
endar year  1973  is  no  less  than  $4.07 
bUlion. 

On  October  9,  1972,  President  Nixon 
outlined  a  specific  policy  for  space 
launchings  whereby  the  United  States 
will  provide  launch  assistance  to  other 
countries  and  to  international  organiza- 
tions for  peaceful  satellite  projects.  This 
policy  stresses  that  launches  will  be  of- 
fered on  a  nondiscriminatory,  cost-reim- 
bursable basis.  Since  the  Shuttle  will  pro- 
vide launch  services  at  lower  costs  and 
offer  orbital  maintenance  services  never 
before  available,  the  participation  of  for- 
eign countries — already  large — should 
markedly  increase.  Revenues  derived 
from  these  launch  services  and  orbital 
maintenance  services  will  become  posi- 
tive factors  in  our  balance  of  payments 
position. 

In  January,  for  example,  NASA  was 
Informed  that  the  European  Space  Re- 
search Organization  voted  to  authorize 
the  development  of  a  "sortie  laboratory" 
to  fly  with  America's  Space  Shuttle  in 
the  1980's.  This  laboratory  will  be  car- 
ried into  orbit  in  the  payload  bay  of  the 
Shuttle  orbiter  and  will  carry  on  re- 
search operations  lasting  7  to  30  days. 
A  preliminary  estimate  is  that  the  proj- 
ect will  cost  between  $250  and  $300  mil- 


lion, to  be  funded  by  the  nations  of 
Europe. 

Significantly,  the  Sortie  Lab — or 
Space  Lab  as  it  Is  called  in  Europe — in 
conjunction  with  the  Shuttle,  provides 
another  opportunity  for  international 
participation.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
asking  E:urope  to  share  our  international 
expenses,  the  Sortie  Lab  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  the  financial  and  technological 
contribution  that  the  European  com- 
munity could  realistically  make  to  the 
Shuttle  program  during  the  next  several 
years. 

A  Shuttle-borne  Sortie  Lab  will  pro- 
vide a  new  and  exciting  opportunity  for 
scientists  who  are  not  astronauts  to  per- 
form their  experiments  In  the  space  en- 
vironment. 

For  the  first  time,  scientists  of  many 
nations  will  Join  each  other  and  carry  out 
their  own  experiments  in  space.  The 
technical,  cultural,  and  scientific  advan- 
tages of  this  type  of  joint  endeavor  will 
enrich  the  lives  of  the  people  of  many 
lands. 

The  Sortie  Lab  Is  only  one  example  of 
the  ways  in  which  the  benefits  of  the 
Shuttle  program  quickly  spill  over  from 
dollars  and  cents  to  new  forms  of  in- 
ternational cooperation.  This  coopera- 
tion has  already  been  one  of  the  most 
successful — if  little  publicized — facets  of 
our  Space  program.  A  rich  harvest  has 
already  been  gathered  and  shared. 

First  of  all,  there  has  been  the 
advancement  of  scientific  and  technical 
progress.  In  a  very  real  way  our  space 
program  has  helped  to  stimulate  interest 
in  scientific  applications  and  direct  tech- 
nical solutions  to  the  often  unrelated 
problems  of  individual  nations.  Some  of 
our  own  space  experiment  programs  have 
been  enhanced  by  activities  in  other 
countries.  Nations  have  become  less 
sensitive  to  access  to  information  about 
sovereign  land  areas  in  resource  pro- 
grams requiring  regional  or  global 
measurements.  We  have  also  witnessed 
the  extension  and  strengthening  of  ties 
among  scientific  and  national  communi- 
ties. 

NASA's  International  programs  include 
ground-based  programs  with  84  coun- 
tries, personnel  exchanges  with  40  coun- 
tries, cooperative  project  agreements 
with  28  nations,  and  tracking  and  data 
acquisition  agreements  with  22  nations. 

Of  particular  significance  is  the  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  signed  by  President 
Nixon  and  Chairman  Kosygin  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  May  1972.  In  1971.  NASA  and 
the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences  had 
agreed  to  cooperate  and  exchange  data 
relating  to  space  meteorology,  the  en- 
vironment, space  science,  biology,  and 
space  medicine.  The  best  known  and 
clearly  the  most  dramatic  commitment 
was  to  develop  compatible  rendezvous 
and  docking  systems  for  future  genera- 
tions of  spacecraft  and  to  conduct  a  joint 
experimental  flight  during  1975  to  test 
those  systems.  The  Apollo-Soyuz  Test 
project  must  certainly  rank  as  one  of 
the  key  steps  in  the  long-range  objective 
of  reducing  tensions  between  ourselves 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  As  a  strong  first 
step,  it  represents  a  complex  technical 
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venture  rimed  at  developing  a  mutually 
constructive  relationship.  The  expected 
success  of  this  program  may  serve  as  a 
model  for  productive  cooperative  efforts 
in  other  fields. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Members  of 
this  Chamber  of  consider  the  thoughts 
expressed  by  President  Nixon  In  his 
message  of  January  5.  1972: 

views  of  tbe  earth  from  space  have  shown 
us  how  smaU  and  IragUe  our  home  planet 
truly  Is.  We  are  learning  the  Imperative  of 
universal  brotherhood  and  global  ecology — 
learning  to  think  and  act  as  guardians  of 
one,  tiny  blue  and  green  island  in  the  track- 
leas  oceans  of  tbe  univene.  This  new  pro- 
gram win  Klve  more  people  mare  access  to 
the  liberating  perspectlv«s  of  space,  even  as 
it  extends  our  ability  to  cope  with  the 
physical  challenges  of  earth  and  broadens 
our  opportunities  for  international  coopera- 
tion In  low-cost,  multi-purpose  space 
missions. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  support  our 
Nation's  Space  program  and  to  vote  for 
ILR.7528. 


the  consideration  of  any  amendment,  debat- 
able motion  or  appeal. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  S.  1125 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  S.  1125,  a  bill  to  amend  the  com- 
prehensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
ism Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Rehabil- 
itation Act.  is  called  up  and  made  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate,  there 
be  a  tlm;  limitation  of  l^;^  hours  to  be 
equally  divided  between  and  controlled  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HtTCHss>  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  JAvrrs)  or  his  desig- 
nee ;  that  time  on  any  amendment  there- 
to In  the  first  degree  be  limited  to  40  min- 
utes: and  that  time  on  any  amendment 
to  an  amendment,  debatable  motion  or 
appeal  be  limited  to  20  minutes ;  and  that 
the  agreement  be  In  the  usual  form. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  as  follows : 

Ordered.  That,  during  the  consideration  of 
8.  1125.  a  bUI  to  amend  the  Comprehensive 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention. 
Treatment,  and  RehablUtatlon  Act  and  other 
related  acts  to  concentrate  tbe  resources  of 
the  Nation  against  the  problem  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism,  debate  on  any  amend- 
ment shall  be  limited  to  40  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  and 
debate  on  amendments  in  the  second  degree, 
debatable  motions  or  appeals  shall  be  limited 
to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  such  and  the  manager 
of  the  bill:  Provided,  That  In  the  event  the 
manager  of  tbe  bill  is  In  favor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  In  opposi- 
tion thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  minor- 
ity leader  or  his  designee:  Provided  further. 
That  no  amendment  that  Is  not  germane  to 
the  provisions  of  the  said  bill  sbaU  be  re- 
ceived. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  IV^  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (M'-.  Hucms)  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits).  or  bis  desig- 
nee: Provided.  That  tbe  said  Senators,  or 
either  of  them.  may.  from  tbe  tinte  under 
their  control  on  tbe  passage  of  the  said  bill, 
allot  additional  time  to  any  Senator  during 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  rule  V  of  the  standing  rules 
of  the  Senate,  I  ask  tmanimous  consent 
to  be  absent  from  the  Senate  on  official 
business  from  June  21  to  Jime  30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  In  accord- 
ance with  rule  V  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  be  absent  from  the  Senate  on  ofQcial 
business  from  June  21  through  June  30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  AU- 
THORIZATIONS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  7528)  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  ccmstruc- 
tlon  of  facilities,  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bffl  Is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  no 
time  taken  out  of  the  time  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

"ITie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coitsent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  ROB- 
EBT  C.  Btro)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  in  a  dilemma. 
We  understood  that  Senator  Fulbbight 
was  coming  to  the  floor,  but  be  is  not 
here  as  yet.  The  raniiing  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  and  the  committee 
are  ready  to  proceed  with  the  vote. 

I  will  suggest  tlie  absence  of  a  quorum, 
but  I  ask  that  a  phone  call  be  made  to 
see  whether  the  Senator  is  coming  to  the 
floor.  We  are  anxious  to  proceed  with  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest,  that  the  time  for  the  quorum 
call  be  taken  out  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  time  for  the  quorum  call 
wiU  be  taken  from  the  time  allotted  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 

(Mr.  GOLSWATEK)  . 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roH 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 
Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  f c^ows : 

On  page  28.  between  Ilnea  12  and  13.  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec  9.  (a)  Notwithstanding  tbe  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  Act,  not  more  than  $2,924.- 
ieo,(X)0  may  be  expended  In  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  SO,  1974.  for  all  programs  au- 
thorised by  this  Act.  Tbe  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Sp«ce  Admin- 
istration in  his  discretion  may  determine  the 
extent  to  which  sums  authorized  by  this 
Act  for  particular  programs  are  reduced  In 
compliance  wltb  tbe  limitation  contained 
In  this  section.  Nothing  contained  In  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  authorize  any  In- 
crease in  the  amount  of  any  such  authoriza- 
tion. 

On  page  28.  line  IS.  strike  out  "Sec.  9" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  10". 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
submitting  this  amendment  to  the  NASA 
authorization  for  flccal  year  1974  (H.R. 
7528)  which  would  reduce  the  appro- 
priations authorized  In  the  bill  by  4  per- 
cent. 

The  bill,  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences, 
authorizes  appropriations  totaling  $3,046 
biUion  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  The  committee's 
recommendation  is  $30  million  larger 
than  the  administration's  budget  request 
of  $3,016  billion,  although  it  is  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  House  authorization. 

My  amendment  would  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  authorization  by  $121.- 
840,000— $121.8  million.  The  authoriza- 
tion would  therefore  be  $2,924,160,000. 

I  understood  earlier  in  the  day  that 
this  matter  would  not  come  up  this  soon 
and  that  possibly  other  amendments 
would  be  introduced. 

Because  of  our  total  obligations,  the 
deplorable  condition  of  our  budget,  and 
the  criticism  this  body  receives  from  the 
executive  branch  and  others  with  re- 
spect to  being  irresponsible  in  the  field 
of  spending,  I  believe  that  as  a  matter  of 
principle  this  amendment  should  be 
offered. 

Some  may  consider  this  a  futile  gest- 
ure, but  I  hope  It  is  not.  One  reason  I 
am  offering  this  amendment  is  because 
of  the  change  In  the  mood  in  this  body 
with  respect  to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  with 
regard  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  and  the  desire  to  hold  down 
spending.  Individual  Senators  In  party 
caucuses  have  made  statements  to  the 
effect  that  Uie  Senate  must  become  re- 
sponsible in  the  field  of  economics  and 
not  be  known  as  a  spendthrift  body. 

T^e  reason  for  this  amendment  is 
pure,  simple  economics.  We  have  very 
serious  inflation,  which  everyone  must  be 
aware  of.  I  agree  with  the  President  that 
it  is  the  most  serious  domestic  problem 
we  face. 

In  view  of  the  cuts  In  Important  health 
and  educational  programs  I  think  that  it 
is  necessary  to  cut  back  on  all  these  pro- 
grams. The  space  program.  In  particular, 
should  be  cut  back  because  it  has  no  re- 
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lation  to  our  needs  at  the  moment.  This 
is  a  long-term  program  at  best. 

Those  of  us  who  have  Insisted  that 
Congress  is  responsible  as  the  executive 
branch  have  the  opportunity  to  prove 
it.  The  Constitution  gives  the  power  of 
appropriations  and  power  of  the  purse 
to  the  leigslative  branch.  It  is  our  duty 
to  act  responsibly  and  to  take  present 
conditions  into  account. 

I  thought,  for  example,  that  the  Sen- 
ate acted  wisely  in  deleting  some  $31  mil- 
lion from  the  administration's  request 
of  S224  million  for  the  U.S.  Informa- 
toln  Agency.  Cuts  have  also  been  made  in 
other  programs,  including  the  recent  ac- 
tion to  limit  farm  subsidies. 

I  firmly  believe  that  every  agency,  in- 
cluding NASA,  can  take  a  cut  of  these 
proportions  without  in  any  way  serious- 
ly hampering  that  agency's  operations. 
The  state  of  our  economy  demands  that 
it  be  done. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  NASA  budget 
has  already  been  reduced  significantly 
from  the  levels  of  recent  years.  I  would 
certainly  hope  so,  because,  after  all,  we 
were  told  that  the  Apollo  program  and 
the  race  to  the  moon  were  crash  pro- 
grams that  demanded  high-level  funding 
for  short  periods. 

Already,  from  1959  through  fiscal  1973, 
we  have  spent  more  than  S72  billion  for 
Government  space  activities.  This  in- 
cludes funds  expended  both  by  NASA 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  as  well 
as  other  agencies.  This  colossal  amoimt 
will  be  greatly  increased  In  years  ahead, 
particularly  if  the  Space  Shuttle  pro- 
ceeds as  scheduled. 

I  see  no  reason  that  we  should  con- 
tinue racing  in  space.  We  proved  our 
point  to  the  Russians,  and  now,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  there  is  cooperation 
between  the  two  countries  In  space 
efforts. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  one  of  the  major  justifications  for 
the  Space  Shuttle  is  its  military  poten- 
tial. The  predominant  portion  of  our 
Federal  budget  is  already  going  to  the 
militarv,  yet  here  is  one  more  significant 
extiendlture  which  should  be  at  least 
partlcdly  charged  to  the  military  budget. 

The  recent  GAO  report  raised  strong 
questions  about  the  economic  Justifica- 
tion of  the  Space  Shuttle. 

At  a  time  when  we  have  serious  prob- 
lems of  infiation,  when  many  of  our  im- 
portant health  and  education  programs 
are  lacking  fimds.  and  when  there  is  a 
strong  need  to  hold  down  spending,  I 
think  we  must  cut  back  on  the  space 
program,  which,  whatever  its  merits  may 
be,  cannot  justifiably  be  given  top 
priority. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress  have  said  that 
we  are  every  bit  as  responsible  and  con- 
cerned about  limiting  spending  as  is  the 
Executive.  Indeed,  I  believe  Congress 
should  lead  the  way.  This  amendment 
presents  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  It  will 
force  NASA  to  tighten  its  belt  somewhat, 
but  I  am  sure  it  can  be  done.  After  all, 
when  the  OfBce  of  Management  and 
Budget  demands  a  cutback  in  funding, 
the  various  agencies.  Including  NASA, 
manage  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
such  cuts. 


This  amendment  would  represent  a 
minimal  reduction  in  the  overall  NASA 
budget,  yet  the  Eunount  of  money  in- 
volved— $121.8  million — is  quite  sig- 
nificant when  contrasted  with  funds 
available  for  a  number  of  important  Gov- 
ernment programs  in  the  fields  of  health 
and  education. 

It  is  particularly  regrettable  that  the 
committee's  bill  would  increase  the  au- 
thorization over  the  amoimt  requested 
by  the  administration. 

If  anything  we  should  be  reducing  the 
administration's  requests  rather  than 
increasing  them — that  is  if  Congress  is 
serious  about  exercising  authority  and 
responsibility  in  budgetary  matters. 

Mr.  President,  the  cumulative  effect 
will  be  significant  if  we  do  this  across 
the  board  on  all  these  measures.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  see  the  effect  when  there 
is  only  one  measure  before  us.  This  is 
$121  mirion,  or  4  percent  of  this  very 
large  authorization.  It  is  a  relatively 
small  amount.  However,  as  I  have  stated, 
I  think  the  cumulative  effect  is  impor- 
tant. 

I  would  like  to  have  a  yea  and  nay 
vote  on  the  amendment.  I  wish  to  go  on 
record  as  doing  my  best  to  cut  these 
programs,  especially  those  that  have  no 
real  relation  to  our  immediate  needs.  I 
would  exempt  a  program  such  as  disaster 
relief  which  we  recently  considered.  That 
is  a  different  type  program,  dealing  with 
our  own  people  who  have  suffered  from 
a  disaster.  There  are  some  domestic  pro- 
grams that  serve  the  immediate  needs 
of  the  people  of  this  country  thst  should 
not  be  cut.  But  this  is  not  one.  The  only 
immediate  impact  would  be  on  some  jobs. 
That  is  unfortunate,  but  there  are  so 
many  needs  in  other  areas  that  the  Job 
problem  should  be  taken  care  of  with 
reasonably  astute  management  in  the 
transfer  of  these  people  to  more  produc- 
tive efforts. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  need  for  me  to  elaborate  on  this 
amendment.  We  have  been  over  it  for 
many  years  and  it  is  basically  a  ques- 
tion of  priorities. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
brief.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  that  there  is  no  point  in  be- 
laboring the  subject.  I  would,  however, 
like  to  point  out  that  a  4-percent  cut  is 
not  negligible;  it  is  a  sizable  cut  in  the 
authorization  we  are  talking  about.  As  I 
tried  to  point  out  in  my  opening  state- 
ment, the  committee  has  spent  long 
hours  and  heard  many  witnesses  and 
compiled  a  record  that  runs  through 
three  volumes,  inquiring  very  carefully 
into  this  program.  We  trimmed  every- 
thing we  thought  could  be  trimmed  and 
still  have  a  program  that  would  be  some- 
what successful.  Some  things  we  had  to 
terminate. 

The  Senator  said  it  Is  a  question  of 
keeping  jobs.  The  authorization  we  pro- 
IX)se  is  cutting  out  1.880  jobs  in  NASA 
alone,  and  NASA  employment  is  down 
ever  since  the  high  point  in  1967. 

But  I  would  point  out  NASA  programs 
do  have  an  immediate  Impact.  It  is  not 


only  long-range  things  we  are  talking 
about.  The  Senator  said  it  is  purely 
economics  and  there  is  a  change  in  mood 
since  Vietnam.  Neither  of  those  reasons 
is  applicable.  What  we  are  talking  about 
today  is  the  launching  of  the  second 
Earth  resources  satellite,  and  the  results 
from  the  first  one  have  been  detailed 
with  respect  to  the  economic  impact  it 
has  had  on  the  people  of  this  country. 
We  are  already  reaping  the  benefits  of 
the  aeronautics  and  space  program.  The 
amendment  would  knock  out  the  money 
for  restarting  the  DC-8  and  707  engine 
refan  program  which  was  eliminated  by 
OMB  liecause  of  the  cost. 

That  has  an  immediate  impact.  The 
amendment  would  also  knock  NASA  out 
of  its  contribution  to  meeting  the  energy 
crisis. 

I  say  it  Is  not  a  small  and  insignificant 
cut.  It  is  a  very  significant  cut  and  it 
would  have  a  very  adverse  effect  on  the 
program  if  it  were  to  prevail. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  Has  not  the  committee  al- 
ready done  what  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas is  requesting  by  this  amendment? 
I  imderstand  that  last  year  for  fiscal 
year  1973  this  body  approved  appropria- 
tions of  $3,407  billion. 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOK.  This  year  the  committee  is 
approving  a  budget  of  $3,107  billion.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  committee  has 
really  already  exercised  that  degree  of 
prudence  that  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas is  asking  by  reason  of  his  amend- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be 
cutting  it — this  would  be  $121  million, 
but  the  committee  cut  is  almost  $300  mil- 
lion from  last  year.  So  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  import  of  the  economy  that  the 
Senator  really  wants  has  already  been 
accomplished  by  the  committee  in  rela- 
tion to  its  budget  last  year  and  the  sub- 
mission this  year.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  Senator  is  correct.  The 
committee  rather  regretfully  had  to  cut 
the  matter  back  to  where  it  is  now,  and 
we  had  to  exercise  the  greatest  care  in 
trying  to  tailor  our  budget  so  that  pro- 
grams of  greatest  importance  could 
continue. 

Some  of  them  have  had  to  be  sus- 
pended and  have  been  dropped  because 
of  the  cutbacks  that  have  already  been 
made. 

Mr.  COOK.  So,  therefore,  in  essence, 
what  the  chairman  is  saying  is  that  more 
than  a  4-percent  reduction  has  already 
been  made  from  the  funds  that  were  ap- 
propriated last  year,  in  the  funds  the 
committee  is  asking  the  Senate  to  con- 
cur in  this  year.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes,  over  10  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  yield  back 
my  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  Just 
one  comment.  The  Senator  talks  about 
vast  programs  which  may  have  an  im- 
mediate impact.  For  example,  the  Space 
Shuttle  has  military  significance.  It  has 
been  justified,  to  a  large  extent,  on  that 
basis. 

I  only  wish  to  point  out  again  that  be- 
tween 1959  and  1973  we  have  spent  some 
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$72  bUlion  on  space  activities.  One  may 
be  able  to  pick  out  ERTS  or  one  or  two 
other  projects  which  could  have  imme- 
diate effect,  but  I  submit  most  of  them 
have  no  immediate  effect  on  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  this  country. 

With  respect  to  the  Space  Shuttle,  the 
GAO  raised  serious  questions  about  the 
economic  justification  of  the  Space  Shut- 
tle. It  Is  a  very  large  part  of  the  space 
program  and  one  which  commits  us  far 
into  the  future.  I  simply  do  not  t>elieve 
this  program  deserves  a  high  priority. 

I  am  sure  that  every  committee  which 
considers  legislation  thinks  it  has  done 
all  that  can  be  done.  I  sympathize  with 
that.  We  usually  feel  the  same  way  in 
the  committees  on  which  I  serve.  Un- 
fortunately, sometimes  this  body  has  in- 
creased the  amounts  far  beyond  what 
the  committee  felt  was  right.  But  I  sub- 
mit that  economic  conditions  today  are 
far  more  serious  than  in  the  past.  No- 
body reali2ed  a  year  ago  that  the  dollar 
was  going  to  be  devalued  to  this  extent. 
Nobody  realized  that  the  markets,  which 
are  an  indication  of  the  judgment  of  the 
world  as  well  as  that  of  our  own  people 
of  confidence  in  the  economy  of  this 
country,  would  be  in  their  current  condi- 
tion. 

We  are  confronted  with  serious  condi- 
tions. The  President  just  announced 
plans  for  what  is  called  the  phase  4 
program,  recognizing  the  condition  of 
our  economy  and  the  serious  effect  of 
inflation.  Ixxik  upon  the  whole  gamut  of 
Government  activities  and  consider 
which  ones  are  more  or  less  important  in 
meeting  our  immediate  needs — reduc- 
ing inflation  and  in  providing  for  the 
health  and  welfare  of  our  people.  I  do 
not  believe  the  space  program  will  rank 
as  one  of  the  more  important.  All  I  am 
saying  is  that  the  space  program  ought 
to  take  a  fair  share  of  the  reduction  in 
spending,  and  yet  this  bill  contains  an 
increase  over  the  request  of  the  admin- 
istration. I  do  not  see  any  justification 
for  that. 

The  Democratic  caucus  voted  for  a 
spending  ceiling.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
voted  for  a  ceiling  below  the  adminis- 
tration's request.  This  administration 
has  charged  the  Congress  with  being  ir- 
responsible are  not  able  to  control  the 
budget,  and  regrettably  we  are  now  run- 
ning the  risk  of  justifying  that  charge. 

Each  committee  feels  its  particultu* 
jurisdiction  is  somewhat  sacred  and  that 
it  has  the  most  important  activity  in  the 
Government.  I  sympathize  with  that  feel- 
ing. However,  it  is  the  responsibiUty  of 
the  entire  Senate  to  vote  on  it  and  to 
consider  the  overall  picure.  I  believe  we 
must  do  all  we  can  in  trying  to  control 
expsnditures.  That  is  what  this  Is  all 
about. 

The  exorbitant  size  of  the  program 
is  quite  well  known.  An  enormous 
amount  of  money — more  than  $72  bil- 
lion— has  been  spent  on  space.  I  do  not 
see  why  we  should  not  begin  to  pare  it 
down  a  little  at  a  time,  as  we  can.  In 
order  to  cause  as  little  disruption  as  pos- 
sible diirlng  the  transitional  period. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  make 
one  comment?  My  colleague  has  talked 
about  great  speiullng.  We  are  talkinc 
about  1  percent  of  the  total  budget  that 


we  will  vote  on  this  year  in  the  Congress. 
So  we  are  talking  about  1  percent  of  what 
the  budget  is,  and  then  we  are  tallung 
about  cutting  it  still  lower  than  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  such  time  as  he  may 
require. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  generosity. 

First,  I  want  to  commend  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  commit- 
tee (Mr.  GoLDWATEK)  for  the  superb  job 
he  has  done  on  this  legislation. 

You  Icnow,  Mr.  President,  I  am  just  not 
going  to  sit  back  any  longer  and  have 
one  of  the  favorite  whipping  boys  of  the 
Senate  set  up  as  a  target  again  for  cut- 
backs without  responding  to  it  rather 
directly.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  con- 
stituency out  in  space,  no  constituency 
on  the  Moon,  so  it  is  very  easy  to  dema- 
gog against  the  space  program,  but  to 
me  It  also  shows  a  lack  of  leadership 
to  do  so.  I  say  a  lack  of  leadership  be- 
cause, clearly,  the  very  complex  prob- 
lems that  confront  the  country  today 
are  not  going  to  be  resolved  by  some 
ward  politician  going  ahead  and  offering 
demogagic  answers  to  these  complex 
problems. 

Tlie  chairman  had  a  very  hard  time, 
as  I  am  sure  he  will  admit,  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  because  I  felt 
there  ought  to  be  additional  moneys  add- 
ed to  this  program.  Specifically,  I  felt 
that  there  should  be  additional  moneys 
added  for  a  second  Skylab.  I  felt  addi- 
tional moneys  should  be  coming  in 
many  areas  of  the  space  program. 

This  is  the  greatest  and  most  positive 
scientific  effort  imdertaken  by  the 
United  States  of  America.  When  we  talk 
aliout  no  benefits,  we  must  understand 
that  the  main  thrust  of  the  program  is 
to  explore.  The  main  thrust  of  the  pro- 
gram is  to  conduct  a  search  for  knowl- 
edge in  the  areas  of  science  and  in 
space,  but  the  fallout  in  benefits  to  the 
Nation  has  been  tremendous. 

When  we  talk  about  an  energy  crisis, 
assuming  we  have  no  answer  to  that 
with  our  ioiown  soiu-ces  of  energy,  it 
seems  to  me  we  have  to  explore  other 
possibilities  such  as  solar  energy. 

We  talk  about  communication.  Just 
think  what  the  space  program  has  done 
in  this  area  alone.  Unless  we  want  to 
have  telephone  poles  all  over  the  United 
States  of  America,  I  suggest  to  you  the 
solutions  provided  by  the  space  program 
have  come  just  in  time. 

We  talk  about  medicine.  Walk  into  the 
emergency  care  unit  of  any  hospitaL 
Where  do  my  colleagues  think  the  moni- 
toring equipment  came  from?  I  am 
talking  about  the  heart  monitoring 
equipment  and  the  brain  monitoring 
equipmenL  I  certainly  know  about  that 
in  a  very  personal  sense.  No  one  knows 
how  many  lives  have  been  saved  by  the 
technology  advances  made  under  the 
auspices  of  the  space  program. 

Talk  about  our  lead  in  computers.  No 
question  aixmt  that.  The  space  program 
allowed  private  enterprise  in  conjimc- 
tlon  with  the  national  government  the 
opportunity  to  put  into  practical  ap- 
plication the  science  of  computers.  That 
is  why  we  lead  the  world  in  that  area. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  and  just  talk 


about  the  advances  made  in  weather 
forecasting  alone,  which  has  helped 
along  with  oiu*  resources  on  earth  to 
make  great  advances  in  this  field  and 
many  others  including  to  help  us  iden- 
tify the  sources  of  pollution  from  space. 

This  is  the  country  I  know  and  hope 
for,  reaching  for  the  stars,  not  setting 
out.  for  example,  to  build  a  better  toast- 
er, but  to  conquer  space,  and  because 
of  that,  make  its  applications  usal>le  on 
earth. 

This  program  has  been  continually  cut 
back.  I  am  making  this  speech  now  be- 
cause I  am  afraid  that  next  year  it  will 
be  cut  back  again.  I  think  we  are  past 
the  point  where  we  can  subtract  further 
unless  we  want  to  throw  everything 
overboard.  Tlien  we  will  forfeit  our 
scientific  leadership  in  the  world — not 
our  military  leadership,  but  our  scientific 
leadership  on  behalf  of  men  and  women 
everywhere. 

As  I  said,  no  amount  of  speaking  here 
in  the  Saiate  Chamber  or  on  the  street 
comers  by  politicians  is  going  to  bring 
about  a  better  life.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  achieve  that  through  science.  That 
is  exactly  what  we  are  doing  in  this  tiUL 

So  I  commend  the  committee  and  again 
the  ranking  minority  member  for  a  Job 
well  d(me.  I  would  have  liked  more,  but 
I  realize  that  everything  is  a  matter  of 
compromise.  I  fissure  you.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  not  going  to  sit  here  and  see  an 
across-the-board  cut  take  place.  If  we 
want  to  establish  leadership  in  this  Con- 
gress, may  I  suggest  that  we  not  do 
across-the-board  cutting,  but  be  a  little 
more  specific  and  a  little  more  positive 
in  the  approaches  we  take,  either  plus  or 
minus. 

I  certainly  advocate  the  rejection  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  yield  l>ack 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COOBL  Mr.  President,  may  I  have 
1  minute? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yieW  ths 
Senator  from  Kentucky  1  minute. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  on  occasion  we  should  reflect 
on  some  of  the  testimony  we  have  had 
before  the  committees  of  the  Congress. 
And  I  think  that  some  of  the  l)est  testi- 
mony we  had  last  year  before  our  Sub- 
committee on  OceanogTaph7  was  by  Dr. 
Jacques  Cousteau.  Dr.  Cousteau  said  at 
that  time  that  the  only  way  we  can  l9ok 
forward  to  clean  water  in  the  ocean  and 
a  resolution  of  our  problems  in  Uie 
ocean  is  going  to  be  through  the  Skylab 
and  the  tsrpes  of  photography  that  have 
been  developed  as  a  result  of  this  pro- 
gram, we  will  have  a  way  by  which  we 
can  solve  the  problem  and  find  the  cul- 
prits that  are  destrosdng  the  ocean. 

He  gave  some  very  stark  and  real 
compariscDs  of  what  the  oceans  were 
like  years  ago  and  what  they  are  like 
today. 

I  would  rather  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  some  day  go  after  a  whale 
rather  than  after  a  minnow. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.   FULBRIGHT.   Mr,   President,    I 
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could  XM>t  hear  what  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  had  to  say  sibout  me. 

Mr.  MOSS.  He  said  he  hoped  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  would  some  day 
go  after  a  whale  rather  than  a  minnow. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  is  a  whale.  I 
am  just  trying  to  cut  off  one  httle  fin. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  end  with  one  fur- 
ther comment.  This  program  was  orig- 
inally inspired  by  our  efforts  to  out- 
do the  Russians  after  they  sent  up  SiHit- 
nlk.  We  panicked  and  this  has  been  ihe 
result.  It  adds  up  to  an  enormous  sum, 
$72  billion.  I  think  it  Is  about  time  that 
we  begin  to  bring  it  bock  within  rea- 
son. The  Russians  have  acknowledged  our 
leadership.  They  are  no  onger  compet- 
ing with  us.  They  are  not  in  the  same 
league. 

There  Is  no  point  In  continuing  to 
spend  these  large  amounts  on  activities 
that  may  be  int^esting  tmt  are  not  very 
utilitarian. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    ACBEEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
time  on  the  rollcall  votes  which  are 
about  to  be  had  back  to  back  be  10  min- 
utes with  the  warning  bell  to  sound  at 
the  end  of  2'/^  minutes^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arlcansas,  On 
this  question  the  jreas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  MoiTSALE),  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoxmced — yeas  27, 
nays  69,  as  follows: 

INo.  202  Leg.] 
YEAS— 27 


lUtUas 

Pastore 

Symlagtoa 

McOee 

Percy 

Taft 

Mclntyre 

Rlbicoff 

Tbiirmond 

Metcalf 

Baxbe 

Tower 

UoBtoyk 

Scott,  Pa. 

Tuanejr 

Moss 

Sparkman 

Welcker 

Nunn 

Stafford 

WUllams 

Packwood 

Stevens 

Young 

NOT  VOTING — 4 

Brvln 

Stenois 

Stevenson 

Monrtale 

Abourezk 

Holllngs 

Pearson 

Blden 

Huddleston 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Hughes 

Proxmlre 

Byrd. 

Javlts 

Randolph 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Mansfield 

Roth 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  McClellan 

Schwelker 

Church 

McClure 

Bcott.  Va. 

Clark 

McOovem 

Talmadge 

Dole 

Muskle 

Pulbrlght 

Nelson 

NAYS— «fl 

Aiken 

ChUea 

Hansen 

Allen 

Cook 

Hart 

Baker 

Cotton 

Hartke 

Bartlett 

Cranston 

Haskell 

Bayh 

Curtis 

Hatfield 

Beall 

Domenlcl 

Hathnway 

Bellmon 

Domlnlck 

Helms 

Bennett 

Eagleton 

Hruska 

Bentsen 

Eastland 

Humphrej 

Bible 

Fannin 

Inouye 

Brock 

Pong 

Jackson 

Brooke 

Ooldwater 

Johnston 

Buckley 

Oravvl 

Kenaedr 

Cannon 

Ortflla 

Long 

Cnse 

Gurney 

Magnuaon 

So  Mr.  Foleeighx's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
sutistitute  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
thiid  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 
The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  tliird 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  proposed  fiscal  year  1974  authoriza- 
tion for  NASA.  Any  attempt  to  delete 
money  from  the  NASA  authorization,  al- 
ready at  an  austere  level,  would  be  dls- 
asti'ous  to  the  space  program. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  space  program  is 
a  tremendous  national  resource  which 
we  must  continue  to  use  to  full  advan- 
tage. The  committee  recommendation  of 
$3,046,000,000  is  the  absolute  minimum 
amount  necessary  to  retain  the  technical 
team  and  facilities  we  must  have  for  an 
admittedly  low  key,  but  viable  space  pro- 
gram in  the  next  decade.  Any  further  re- 
duction in  this  already  lean  budget  would 
put  a  crippling  stranglehold  on  the  space 
program  for  the  future. 

The  new  proposed  authorization  is  the 
lowest  level  of  funding  for  NASA  since 
fiscal  year  1962,  and  the  lowest  portion 
of  the  Federal  budget — IVi  percent — in 
many  years. 

One  item  which  I  consider  pai-ticularly 
valuable  to  the  space  program  is  the 
Space  Shuttle.  The  proposed  funding 
level  for  the  shuttle  Is  $475,000,000.  The 
continuing  refinement  of  the  Space 
Shuttle  design  has  increased  the  cost 
savings  of  this  program. 

Besides  being  fully  reusable,  the  Space 
Shuttle  opens  up  an  improved  way  of 
using  current  technology  in  space  and 
the  possibility  of  new  technological  ad- 
vancements. 

Safety  is  one  aspect  that  must  be  con- 
sidered in  evaluating  the  authorization 
for  the  Space  Shuttle.  With  more  tmd 
more  manned  exploration  of  space  and 
our  increasing  utilization  of  space  satel- 
lites to  provide  us  with  vital  infoi-ma- 
tion  about  the  Earth's  weather,  our  need 
for  flexible  access  to  these  space  vehicles 
is  increasing  dramatically.  The  Space 
Shuttle  will  be  able  to  provide  rescue 
capabilities  for  our  men  in  space.  It  wUl 
be  able  to  repair,  maintain,  refuel,  and 
refurbish  automated  satellites  and  probes 
or  retrieve  them  for  return  to  the  Earth. 
The  shuttle  wUl  provide  a  crucial  link 
between  the  manned  and  the  unmanned 
pai-ts  of  the  space  program. 


The  Space  Shuttle  will  build  on  the 
past  for  Uie  future.  The  technological  ad- 
vances that  make  the  Space  Shirttle  pos- 
sible will  be  added  to  by  the  shuttle  it- 
self. Since  the  Shuttle  mates  the  rocket 
and  the  airplane  technologies,  advances 
in  both  areas  may  be  possible  from  new 
experiences  and  Imowledge  gamed  from 
this  program. 

I  IJelieve  there  is  one  point  that  everj* 
Member  of  Congress  will  agree  on.  The 
development  and  operational  costs  of 
space  transportation  must  be  minimized. 
After  carefully  reviewing  all  the  facts 
available,  I  believe  this  shtUtle  program 
will  do  just  that.  The  fiilly  reusable 
Space  Shuttle  is  the  .«;ystem  that  will  sig- 
nificantly reduce  the  cost  of  each  payload 
we  put  in  space. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  more 
than  just  the  exploration  of  space  is  in- 
volved here.  There  are  reel  down-to- 
earth  problems  that  are  being  solved  a.^ 
a  direct  result  of  our  explcrstion  of  space. 
As  we  approach  the  end  of  the  current 
stage  of  space  exploration  we  must  real- 
ize that  the  spin-offs  from  thiis  era  have 
greatly  affected  our  daily  lives.  We  not 
only  have  had  a  revolution  in  communi- 
cation and  computerization,  but  devel- 
opment of  countless  products  used  in  the 
home  by  all  of  us.  It  is  calculated  that 
there  have  been  at  least  3,000  usable 
spin-off  products  resulting  from  spmce 
exploration — comingware,  teflon,  fetal 
heart  monitors,  new  commercial  batter>- 
systems,  flame  retardants,  high  tempera- 
ture heavy  load  bearings  used  in  the 
transportation  industry,  advances  in 
medical  technology,  especially  in  cancer 
research,  new  technologies  in  energy  ex- 
ploration— just  to  name  a  few.  The  Space 
Shuttle  has  the  potential  for  many  more 
advances. 

Technological  advances  offer  some 
hope  for  deUvering  mankind  from  the 
dilemmas  It  faces  today.  We  must  vote 
for  these  technological  advances  and  in 
doing  so  vote  for  our  own  future.  This 
authorization  deserves  the  support  of  all 
of  us. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  Prasldent.  speakinr 
as  a  member  of  the  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  Committee.  I  unhesitat- 
ingly support  this  bill,  H.R.  7528.  It  pro- 
vides authorizations  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
during  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  committee  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  NASA  budget  at  which  ex- 
pert testimony  was  received  from  wit- 
nesses both  within  NASA  and  from  the 
public.  It  is  my  conclusion  that  the  hear- 
ings and  other  Information  provided  for 
the  committee  have  made  a  strong  case 
for  the  continued  development  of  the 
space  program,  both  manned  and  tm- 
marmed.  to  the  fullest  extent  possible, 
considering  our  present  budget  con- 
straints. I  do  not  see  how  the  Congress 
can  authorize  much  less  than  the 
amounts  contained  in  this  bi'l  and  still 
expect  to  have  a  viable  civilian  space 
program. 

In  my  judgment  the  committee  has 
improved  the  bill  as  originally  submitted 
by  Uie  administration  and  as  passed  by 
the  House.  I  note  with  particular  ap- 
proval the  restoration  of  the  $10  million 
cut  made  by  the  House  in  the  Skylab 
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program.  The  unfortunate  events  occur- 
ring shortly  after  the  launch  of  the  Sky- 
lab  workshop  dictated  this  restoration, 
and  I  feel  certain  the  House  conferees 
will  go  along  with  it.  I  urge  them  to  do 
so. 

I  also  approve  of  the  priorities  the 
committee  has  assigned  to  the  Earth  re- 
sources survey  program  and  aeronautical 
research  and  development,  particularly 
noise  reduction.  One  must  agree  with  the 
committee's  conclusion  that  the  Earth 
Resources  Technology  Satellite — ERTS — 
is  a  remarkably  productive  spacecraft 
whose  global  coverage  must  quickly  be 
replaced  by  a  second  satellite  should  the 
first  one.  which  is  already  crippled,  fail 
completely.  An  additional  $7  million  is 
authorized  to  proceed  at  once  to  bring 
the  second  ERTS  Into  a  state  of  readi- 
ness. And  In  the  field  of  aeronautics,  the 
committee  will  certainly  find  little  argu- 
ment that  "aircraft  noise  reduction 
ranks  as  one  of  the  highest  priority  areas 
In  terms  of  public  concern."  Fourteen 
million  dollars  is  added  to  modify  addi- 
tional aircraft  engines  in  the  noise  abate- 
ment effort.  In  both  these  actions  I  have 
described,  the  committee  agreed  with  the 
House.  I  believe  the  committee  properly 
rejected  an  increase  the  House  made  in 
the  aeronautics  area — an  addition  of  $20 
million  to  reinstate  the  quiet  short-haul 
experimental  aircraft  program.  This  pro- 
gram was  terminated  by  NASA  and 
NASA  will  now  work  closely  with  the  Air 
Force  In  its  ongoing  STOL  program,  the 
resul*^s  of  which  will  eventually  be  shared 
by  civilian  as  well  as  military  aircraft. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  attemnt  to  go 
Into  any  more  of  the  details  of  this  bill; 
it  has  already  been  adequately  explained 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member.  I  would  simply  point  out  to  the 
Senate  that  the  amount  authorized  for 
NASA  in  this  bill  represents  the  lowest 
authorization  for  the  space  agency  in  the 
last  12  years.  This  amount,  $3,016  billion, 
also  represents  the  lowest  percentage  of 
the  Federal  budget  In  12  years.  The  per- 
centage is  1.2.  The  total  amount  author- 
ized over  $300  million  below  last  year's 
authorization  and  well  over  $300  million 
below  last  year's  appropriation. 

Some  Senators  may  argue  that  even 
this  Is  too  much  money,  that  aeronautical 
and  space  research  is  not  worth  even  1.2 
cents  of  the  taxpayer's  dollar.  This,  in  my 
view,  is  extremely  shortsighted  and  nega- 
tive. I  personally  believe  that  In  some 
areas  of  its  overall  program  NASA  should 
be  getting  even  larger  funding,  because 
of  the  demonstrated  worth  of  these  pro- 
grams. But  given  the  state  of  the  econ- 
omy today,  and  the  primarj-  responsibil- 
ity facing  the  Congress  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget,  I  believe  this  authoriza- 
tion represents  a  reasonable  effort  to 
keep  our  Nation's  space  program  moving 
forward. 

I  urge  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  whole- 
heartedly support  H.R.  7528.  It  is  a  good 
hill  that  will  enable  the  productive  work 
of  NASA  to  go  forward. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  for  the 
excellent  work  done  by  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  this 
year. 


In  these  days  of  Inflation  and  rising 
prices  the  American  people  are  looking 
to  us  to  control  Federal  spending.  And, 
at  a  time  when  our  Nation  is  facing  infla- 
tion and  uncertainty  about  the  dollar,  I 
believe  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to 
lend  every  effort  to  control  Federal 
spending. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues  In 
the  Senate  that  the  total  funding  of 
slightly  more  than  $3  billion  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Aeronauti- 
cal and  Spacii  Sciences  represents  a 
decrease  of  over  10  percent  when  com- 
pared to  the  authorization  of  $3.4  billion 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  year.  NASA's 
proposed  programs  for  fiscal  year  1974 
have  been  reviewed  in  depth  by  the  com- 
mittee, which  reached  the  conclusion — 
supported  in  depth  by  the  record — that 
H.R.  7428  represents  the  minimum 
amount  of  funding  necessary  to  carry 
on  a  prudent,  balanced  space  program. 

Over  a  year  ago,  the  Space  Agency  in 
an  extensive  projection,  estimated  that 
annual  funding  in  the  amount  of  $3.4 
billion  per  year — based  on  1971  dollars — 
would  be  necessary  to  execute  a  prudent 
program  in  aeronautical  and  space  tech- 
nology in  the  decade  of  the  seventies. 
Based  on  this  estimate,  NASA  last  fall 
presented  to  OMB  a  fiscal  year  1974  pro- 
gram plan  totalling  $3.54  million. 

Since  that  time,  through  a  sequence  of 
program  terminations,  cutbacks,  and  cost 
outlay  ceilings,  the  administration  has 
pared  NASA's  request  down  to  $3,016  bil- 
lion, a  decrease  of  approximately  15  per- 
cent. 

The  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  examined  the  administra- 
tion's fiscal  year  1974  program  in  depth 
In  hearings  held  earlier  this  year.  It  was 
concluded  that  an  additional  $30  million 
should  be  added  to  this  request,  primary 
to  augment  vital  efforts  in  earth  re- 
sources, energy,  aircraft  noise  abate- 
ment, and  nuclear  research. 

However,  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
these  moneys  represent  only  an  addi- 
tional 1  percent  over  the  administra- 
tion's request. 

The  NASA  authorization  bill  before  us 
today  is  more  than  10  percent  below  that 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  year.  Coupled 
with  the  effects  of  inflation  over  the  pre- 
ceeding  year,  this  represents  a  significant 
reduction  in  the  country's  space  pro- 
gram. I  believe  the  program  has  been  cut 
back  as  much  as  reasonably  possible,  and 
perhaps  more. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  that  H.R.  7528  is  less 
than  a  "bare  bones"  budget. 

NASA's  budget  represents  the  cutting 
edge  of  future  technology  for  the  well- 
being  of  all  Americans. 

I  know  the  Senate  will  support  H.R. 
7528  because  it  Is  a  soimd  investment 
In  the  future. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  3  years  ago 
Americans  were  shocked  and  apprehen- 
sive when  we  learned  that  three  of  oiu" 
astronauts  were  in  grave  peril  thousands 
of  miles  from  earth  on  their  journey  to 
the  Moon  during  the  Apollo  13  mission. 
It  was  only  because  of  their  high  degree 
of  training,  skill,  and  courage  that  these 
three  brave  men  were  brought  back  home 
safely.  Today,  NASA  has  done  it  again. 


The  expertise  and  selfless  dedication  of 
the  NASA-industry  team  at  the  Marshall 
Space  Flight  Center  in  Huntsville,  Ala., 
and  the  Johnson  Space  Center  in  Texas 
coupled  with  the  cool,  professional  per- 
formance of  the  outstanding  Skylab  crew, 
Conrad,  Kerwin,  and  Weitz,  have  enabled 
NASA  to  recover  from  what  appeared  to 
be  a  total  failure  of  the  $2V2  billion  Sky- 
lab  program. 

Among  the  items  in  the  NASA  legis- 
l.ition  pending  before  us  today  is  an  au- 
thorization of  $475  million  for  continued 
development  of  the  Space  Shuttle.  During 
the  last  3  years  we  have  heard  of  the 
many  mission  objectives  that  this  new 
space  transportation  system  will  provide. 
I  believe  that  the  activity  during  the 
past  few  days  of  the  Skylab  crew  points 
out  more  vividly  than  anything  I  could 
say  as  to  the  versatility  which  is  gained 
by  having  men  in  the  space  system  to  re- 
pair, refurbish,  and  reuse  a  satellite  in 
orbit. 

Mr.  President,  the  Space  Shuttle  is  the 
logical  follow-on  to  the  Skylab  program 
and  is  part  and  parcel  of  long-range 
plaimlng.  To  change  our  space  plans  now 
would  be  much  like  changing  horses  in 
the  middle  of  a  stream.  I  purposely 
juxtapose  spacecraft  and  horses  because 
failure  to  carry  through  in  an  orderly 
manner  our  space  program,  which  has 
been  so  successful  and  which  holds  so 
much  promise  for  mankind,  would  have 
us  retrogress,  not  progress. 

History  will  record  that  the  United 
States  won  the  technological  pre- 
eminence of  space  exploration.  Let  us  not 
have  history  also  record  that  America 
abrogated  its  position  In  this  vital  en- 
deavor 'oy  unrealistic  funding  limitations 
just  as  the  program  was  about  to  mature. 

The  United  States  caimot  afford  to 
quit  now.  We  cannot  afford  to  continue 
using  throwaway  launch  systems  and 
spacecraft  by  ignoring  the  potential  of  a 
reusable  shuttle  transportation  system 
that  win.  In  the  year  to  come,  not  only 
pay  for  its  development  costs — but  will 
enhance  our  space-faring  missions  many 
fold. 

For  the  sake  of  our  Nation's  future  in 
this  competitive  world,  I  am  opposed  to 
any  reduction  in  NASA's  budget  request. 
I  do  support,  as  I  have  said  many  times 
in  the  past,  stability  in  funding  for  our 
space  program  so  it  may  continue  in  an 
orderly  step-by-step  fashion. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  all  too 
commonly  our  perceptions  of  America's 
space  program  tend  to  encompass  only 
manned  lunar  and  interplanetary  expe- 
ditions. Yet  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
apparent  that  space  technology  is  also 
applicable  to  problems  of  land  and  re- 
source development  we  face  here  on 
Earth. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  remarkable 
data  now  being  obtained  from  the 
Earth  Resources  Technology  Satellite, 
launched  by  NASA  late  last  summer.  In 
my  own  State  of  Oregon,  Dr.  Charles 
Poulton,  of  Oregon  State  University,  has 
been  making  use  of  ERTS  data  to  study 
forest  infestation  and  to  assist  one  of 
Oregon's  counties  in  developing  a  com- 
prehensive land  use  plan.  The  aerial  pho- 
tographs obtained  from  the  ERTS  satel- 
lite are  invaluable  for  this  purpose  and 
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indeed  are  of  enormous  potential  benefit 
not  simply  to  govenmients  in  the  United 
States  but  to  foreign  nations  as  well. 

I  am  inserting  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues  a  report,  "Natural  Re- 
sources Inventory  and  Monitoring  in 
Oregon  with  ERTS  Imagery,"  which  was 
prepared  by  Dr.  Poulton  and  his  col- 
leagues. In  view  of  the  very  critical  land 
use  bill  we  are  debating  today,  this  report 
should  be  of  special  interest.  Further- 
more, I  would  like  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  Drs.  Stanley  Freden  and  Paul 
Lowman,  of  the  Goddard  Spsw^  Flight 
Center,  who  have  taken  the  tkne  *o  brief 
me  on  this  outstanding  NASA  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
s«it  that  Dr.  Poulton's  report  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Natttkal   Resoubcfs   Inventort   and    Moni- 
toring IN  Ohkgon  With  ERTS  Imagert 
(By  G.  H.  Slmonson,  D.  P.  Paine,  C.  E.  Poul- 
ton, R.  D.  Lawrence,  J.  H.  Herzog,  and  R.  J. 
Murray) 

ABSTRACT 

Multldlsclpline  team  Interpretation  of 
ERTS  sateUlte  and  btghOlght  imagery  is  pro- 
Tiding  resource  and  land  \iae  information 
needed  for  land  use  planning  In  Oregon.  A 
coordinated  Inventory  of  geology,  soli-land- 
scapes, forest  and  range  vegetation,  and  land 
use  for  Crook  County,  iUustrates  the  value 
of  this  approew;h  for  broad  area  and  state 
planning.  Other  applications  include  map- 
ping fauit  zones,  inventory  of  forest  clear- 
cut  areas,  location  of  forest  insect  damage, 
and  monitoring  irrigation  development. 
Computer  classlflcatlon  is  being  developed 
for  use  in  conjunction  with  visual  Interpre- 
tation. 

1.    INTRODUCTION 

Land  use  planning  Is  receiving  blgb  prior- 
ity attention  at  state  and  local  levels  in  Ore- 
gon. ERTS  imagery  has  the  potential  to  pro- 
vide much  resource  data  urgently  needed  in 
the  planning  process  throughout  the  state. 

Rapid  population  growth  and  accelerating 
urban,  industrial  and  recreational  develop- 
ment are  placing  unprecedented  demands 
on  the  fixed  amount  of  land  resources  avail- 
able. Conflicting  land  uses  and  speculative 
land  conversions  are  leading  to  an  increased 
recognition  of  potential  problems  and  the 
need  for  long  range  planning. 

Problems  of  growth  and  attendant  pres- 
sures on  the  fixed  land  resource  are  common 
to  some  degree  in  most  states.  The  situation 
In  Oregon  is  similar  to  that  of  other  Western 
states.  Mountainous  terrain,  wide  variations 
In  climate.  Intermingled  public  and  private 
land  ownership,  varied  land  use  and  highly 
variable  population  densities  characterlEe 
much  of  tlie  Western  region.  Inadequate 
planning  for  land  use  and  urban  expansion 
lias  contributed  to  the  problems  apparent  in 
rapidly  urbanizing  regions  such  as  the  Loe 
Angeles  Basin,  and  could  lead  to  similar 
problems  for  the  Willamette  Valley  In  Ore- 
gon. Ertenslye  and  largely  uncontrolled 
speculative  growth  of  recreation  subdivisions 
in  remote  areas  Is  adversely  affecting  open 
q>ace  attributes  over  wide  areas  of  the  West. 

Oregon  ezempUfies  much  of  the  West  In 
Its  stage  of  development  and  Is  an  excellent 
test  area.  The  very  fact  that  much  open  space 
remains,  often  m  attractive  surroundings,  is 
creating  demanxls  on  land  that  threaten  to 
diminish  quaUty  of  environment  and  Uve- 
ablllty  In  the  state.  Oregon  citizens  are  be- 
coming aware  that  direction  and  control  of 
land  development  Is  needed  to  achieve  a 
■balance  between  economic  growth  and  en- 
vironmental quality.  Land  use  plaimlng  In 


all  counties  Is  required  by  recent  legislation 
and  wlU  be  further  strengthened  through 
current  legislative  proposals  for  state  wide 
standards. 

a.  PTHIPOSE  OF  THE  STODT 

The  Oregon  ERTS  project  Is  directed  to- 
ward applications  In  land  use  planning.  Pres- 
ent planning  efforts  in  the  state  although 
commendable,  are  often  based  on  Inadequate, 
Incomplete  and  sometimes  outdated  land  re- 
source information.  Our  primary  objective  is 
to  demonstrate  the  usefulness  of  ERTS 
Imagery  In  ccsnpillng  and  presenting  a  co- 
ordinated resource  and  land  use  information 
base  for  land  use  planning.  We  are  utilizing 
multiple-discipline  team  interpretation  of 
ERTS  sateUlte  and  high  flight  imagery,  and 
ground  truth  to  provide  planners  with  a 
current,  comprehensive  Inventory  of  range 
and  forest  vegetation,  soils,  geology,  water 
areas  and  land  use.  The  resoiu-oe  information 
Is  compUed  on  ERTS  Imagery  for  working 
with  local  planners  to  Analyze  and  assesss 
applications  and  methods  of  presentation  for 
laud  use  planning. 

3.  APPROACH 

ERTS  Imagery  for  aU  of  Oregon  Is  given  a 
quick-look  analysis  for  information  content 
and  usefulness.  However,  we  are  doing  a 
comprehensive  pilot  study  of  land  use  plan- 
ning applications  in  only  one  county  at  pres- 
ent. Crook  County  in  Central  Oregon  was 
selected  for  an  In-depth  study  because  land 
use  planning  there  is  Just  beginning,  the 
county  has  an  active  Interest  in  obtaining 
resource  information;  county  boundaries 
largely  coincide  with  a  major  watershed,  and 
the  area  is  representative  of  much  of  Oregon 
east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  The  county 
has  a  varied  terrain  of  rangeland,  forested 
mountains  and  irrigated  valleys.  The  popu- 
lation is  relatively  low  and  Prlnevllle  Is  the 
major  town.  Ranching,  forest  products,  farm- 
ing and  recreation  are  the  major  enterprises. 

Most  of  our  work  to  date  has  been  In  gen- 
eralized mapping  of  the  resources  and  land 
use  through  ERTS  Image  interpretation,  on- 
the-ground  observations,  and  existing  re- 
source information.  Black  and  white  prints 
of  MSS,  band  5  imagery  at  1:1.000.000  scale 
were  Initially  used.  Recently  we  have  been 
able  to  start  work  with  color-reconstituted 
transparencies  of  bands  4-5-6  and  4-5-7,  and 
enlargements  of  band  5  at  a  scale  1 :  250.000. 
NASA  hlghfllght  photography  at  1:120.000 
and  larger  scales  Is  being  used  In  conjunc- 
tion with  ground  truth  observations,  and 
will  tie  used  later  in  multistage  sampling 
experiments  of  forest  inventory  and  larger 
scale  analysis  of  resources. 

4.  RSStTLTS 

Generalized  maps  of  Crook  County  show- 
ing geology,  soU-Iandscapes,  vegetation  and 
land  xuse,  and  timber  density  are  illustrated 
in  Figure  1  to  4.  Abbreviated  explanatory 
legends  for  the  map  symbols  are  appended, 
ngure  5  shows  the  geographic  distribution 
of  several  land  resource  unite  defined  by  a 
high  degree  of  similarity  In  resource  and  land 
use  characteristics  as  determined  from  the 
individual  resource  maps.  These  maps  are 
drawn  on  ERTS  color-reconstituted,  1:1.000,- 
000  scale  Imagery  and  constitute  a  broad, 
synoptic  plctiu^  of  the  terrain,  land  uses, 
and  resources  of  the  country. 

The  Individual  resource  maps  of  Crook 
County  (Figures  1  to  4)  show  13  soQ-land- 
scape  units,  8  geologic  divisions,  17  vegeta- 
tion and  land  use  units,  and  5  classes  of 
timber  density.  Surface  water  areas  ahow  on 
several  of  the  maps.  Overlaying  these  maps 
provide  an  Ideal  mechanism  for  informed, 
rational  solution  of  specific  land  use  prob- 
lems. 

The  five  combined  land  resource  units  de- 
lineated as  examples  in  Figure  6  Ixave  the 
foUowing  general  chsiractertlstics: 

1.  Neariy  level  to  gently  sloping  alluvial 
flood  plains  and  terraces  with  deep,  well- 


drained  medium  textured  soils.  Minor  poorly 
drained  soils  may  be  alkaline.  Soils  on  ter- 
races may  be  moderately  deep  to  indurated 
hardpans.  This  land  is  used  for  irrigated 
cropland,  meadowland.  and  homesltes. 

2.  Nearly  level  to  gently  rolltng,  lightly  dis- 
sected volcanic  plains  with  vegetation  types 
including  low  sagebrush,  big  sagebrush  and 
sagebrush-Juniper  on  shallow  and  very  shal- 
low, stony  and  very  stony  soils,  mostly  with 
clayey  subsoils.  This  land  is  used  for  grazing 
and  wildlife  habitat. 

3.  Hilly,  mixed  volcanic.  Juniper-sagebrush 
tTpl?Jids  with  moderately  deep",  clayey  soils. 
This  land  Is  used  for  grazing,  wildlife  habitat 
and  recreation. 

4.  Steeply  sloping  mountainous,  mixed  vol- 
cnrilc  terrain  with  open  Poi«lerosa  pine  and 
scattered  occurence  of  other  conifers,  on 
moderately  deep,  medium  and  fine  textured 
soils.  This  land  is  used  for  commercial  tim- 
ber, summer  grazing,  wUdllfe  habitat  and 
recreation. 

5.  Strongly  dissected  lava  plateaus  with 
low  sagebrush  on  scablands  and  open  Pon- 
derosa  pine  in  the  draws.  The  soils  are  very 
shallow  and  very  stony  in  scabland  areas, 
with  moderately  deep,  medium  textured  soils 
on  north  slopes.  This  land  is  used  for  grazing, 
wUdltfe  habitat  and  recreation. 

About  12  to  15  of  these  land  resource  units 
are  needed  to  adeqiiately  characterize  Crook 
County  at  this  level  of  generalization.  Many 
of  the  same  units  would  have  wide  extent  on 
a  state  map. 

Information  shown  at  tills  scale  and  level 
of  generalization  is  helpful  in  developing  an 
oven-lew  and  general  understanding  of  the 
resources,  potentials  and  problem  areas  of  a 
county.  Information  presented  on  ERTS 
Imagery  at  this  small  scale  appears  to  be 
most  appropriate  for  general  planning  at 
state  or  regional  levels.  County  level  and 
local  area  planning  generally  requires  more 
detailed  information  but  the  support  high- 
flight  imagery  is  ideal  for  determining  and 
presenting  these  higher  levels  of  detail  in  se- 
lected problem  areas.  ERTS  Imagery  enlarged 
to  a  scale  of  1 :250.000  Is  well  suited  for  map- 
ping resource  and  land  use  Information  with 
a  degree  of  generalization  useful  for  broad 
planning  at  the  county  level.  Assessment  of 
ERTS  Imagery  in  consultation  with  county 
planners  has  supported  these  preliminary 
Judgments. 

6.    OTHER   APPLICATIONS 

Several  significant  uses  of  ERTS  Imagery 
In  land  use  and  resource  Inventory  and  mon- 
ttorlng  have  been  demonstrated  in  other 
parts  of  Oregon.  The  alignment  and  distri- 
bution of  faults  in  much  of  south-central 
Oregon  has  been  mapped  at  1:1,000,000  on 
ERTS.  band  5  and  color  reconstituted  bands 
4.5.  and  6.  These  are  shown  for  the  Deschutes 
Basin  on  Figure  6.  Similar  mapping  on  high 
flight  Imagery  shows  a  slight  increase  In  de- 
tail, but  with  very  serious  geometric  fidelity 
lOBs.  The  area  Is  dominated  by  the  west  end 
of  the  Brothers  Fault  Zone  which  crosses  the 
figure  just  above  the  Newberry  scarp.  The 
JuvenUe  character  of  this  zone  is  shown  by 
the  lack  of  a  single  integrated  break  and  by 
the  crossing  of  the  Green  Rldse  Fault  by 
extensions  of  this  rone.  Green  Ridge  faulting 
is  dated  at  2  to  4  million  years  ago.  This 
relation  is  not  dear  on  high  flight  imagery. 

Different  MSS  band  combinations  and  a 
variation  in  intensit>  level  In  color  reconsti- 
tutions  of  ERTS  Imagery  show  advantages  in 
Identifying  delineating,  and  seasonal  moni- 
toring of  various  regetation  types.  For  ex- 
ample, bands  4,6,7  seem  beet  (or  IdenUXying 
}uiilper  woodland.  Banda  Ajifi  appear  to  be 
most  sensitive  for  picking  up  ttae  initial  flush 
of  green  growth  of  ajinual  grasses  and  winter 
jzalOB.  The  cootrast  between  dry  grasslands 
and  shrut>-steppe  vegetation  Is  apparently 
Tcry  strongly  enhanced  by  the  cotnblnatlon 
of  bands  4,S  and  haH  power  T. 

Forest  clearcut  areas  are  easUy  seen  and 
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mapped  on  1:  1.000,000  scale  ERTS  Imagery. 
Examination  of  color  reconstituted  frames 
Indicates  that  clear-cut  areas  can  be  visually 
stratified  by  age  to  seme  degree  from  the 
ERTS  Imagery.  Computer  classification  has 
been  successful  for  delineating  clear-cut  areas 
from  digital  data  and  will  greatly  Increase 
capability  to  discriminate  age  differences. 
Tussock  moth  damage  Is  spreading  rapidly 
In  forests  of  Eastern  Oregon.  Algorithms  are 
In  an  Intermediate  stage  of  development  for 
detecting  forest  areas  experiencing  this  In- 
sect Infestation  from  digital  data. 

Irrigation  development  is  rapidly  expand- 
ing along  the  Eastern  Oregon-Washington 
border  near  the  Columbia  River.  ERTS  im- 
agery has  provided  the  first  up  to  date  and 
accurate  record  of  this  development.  Satel- 
lite imagery  Is  an  excellent  means  of  meas- 
uring the  extent  and  rate  of  Increase  of  this 
Important  change  in  land  use. 

THE    SPACE    SHUTTLE 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  our  spaca 
program  has  been  a  success  in  harvesting 
the  heavens  for  new  scientific  informa- 
tion and  for  testing  our  technology 
against  the  challenge  of  the  Moon  and 
beyond.  Now,  that  program  is  on  the 
threshold  of  developments  that  will  turn 
much  of  its  exploring  genius  away  from 
the  vastness  of  our  planetary  system  and 
toward  the  everyday  problems  we  face 
here  on  Earth. 

We  are  about  to  use  space  as  a  vantage 
point  from  which  to  observe  and  learn 
more  about  the  Earth.  Actually,  that  is 
what  the  Space  Shuttle  program  is  all 
about.  It  is  intended  to  utilize  space 
science  in  the  solution  of  man's  ageless 
efforts  to  protect  himself  against  natural 
havoc  and  against  himger  and  want. 

The  marvels  of  science  are  about  to  be 
brought  Into  our  commimities  and  Into 
our  homes.  That  is  why  I  strongly  advo- 
cate the  Space  Shuttle  program,  for  to 
deny  mankind  this  commonsense  voyage 
would  be  much  like  foreclosing  on  Colimi- 
bus'  explorations  three  centuries  ago. 

Space  is  about  to  pay-ofif  in  our  daily 
lives,  and  the  Space  Shuttle  is  the  vehicle 
that  will  assure  that  the  dividends  con- 
tinue far  into  the  future. 

The  shuttle  will  permit  orbiter  vehicles 
to  cruise  above  tl^ie  Earth  and  study  cli- 
mate, land  forms,  ocean  currents,  and 
other  global  manifestations  that  directly 
affect  our  daily  lives.  The  pay-ofif  for 
mankind  will  be  as  hard  and  practical 
as  the  Space  Shuttle  is  sleek  and  sophis- 
ticated. 

The  cost  of  the  program  may  seem 
high,  but  It  will  be  a  sensible  Investment 
toward  knowledge  that  will  make  our 
planet  more  livable  and  oiu-  lives  more 
secure.  The  program  will  open  imlmag- 
Ined  opportunities  to  improve  our  en- 
vironment and  to  reduce  problems  that 
annually  cost  us  billions  of  dollars. 

With  the  Shuttle,  scientists  will  be  able 
to  commute  to  orbiting  space  labs  and 
observe  the  Earth  with  such  scrutiny  and 
precision  as  to  afifect  agricultural  short- 
ages, environmental  pollution,  and  a  host 
of  other  global  concerns. 

Here  are  but  some  of  the  areas  where 
space  science  has  sensible  application 
here  on  Earth: 

First,  weather  forecasting  and  obser- 
vation. Improved  weather  forecasting 
and   observation   would  save   builders. 


farmers,  and  property  owners  $2.5  bil- 
lion annually,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  estimates.  We  have  come  a  long 
way  in  our  ability  to  predict  weather 
conditions  accurately  and  quickly.  How- 
ever, the  newest  satellites  are  limited  in 
size  and  power  output  which  in  turn 
limits  sharpness  and  resolution  of  photo- 
graphs and  related  information  which 
are  relayed  back  to  Earth.  The  Shuttle 
will  permit  us  to  place  satellites  in  orbit, 
or  construct,  maintain,  and  repair  larger 
satellites  or  possibly  orbiting,  manned 
weather  laboratories.  The  Shuttle  could 
also  perform  specialized  weather  assign- 
ments such  as  tra:kin3  storm  fronts, 
hurricanes,  or  tornadoes. 

Second,  foresti-y.  Our  forests  are  a 
storehouse  of  raw  materials;  the  wood 
products  industry  is  a  major  segment  of 
our  economy.  With  space-borne  sensors, 
we  can  learn  much  about  the  type  and 
vigor  of  timber  in  an  area,  the  identity  of 
damaging  agents  or  organisms  and  the 
potential  yield  of  timber  or  forage  per 
acre.  In  the  United  States,  losses  from 
diseased  timber  alone  are  estimated  at 
$82.6  million,  while  pest-caused  losses 
were  recorded  at  $579  million  in  1965. 

Photographs  from  space  could  provide 
foresters  with  an  abundance  of  informa- 
tion necessary  to  prepare  forest  cover- 
type  maps,  for  watershed  and  wildlife 
habitat  management,  recreation  surveys, 
and  to  make  timber  counts  and  to  calcu- 
late numbers  of  cut  and  standing  trees — 
all  of  which  are  important  for  the  con- 
tinual task  of  forestry  management. 

Third,  agriculture.  Similar  techniques 
can  be  used  in  enhancing  farm  produc- 
tion. One  of  the  major  causes  of  low 
agricultural  production  is  the  inability  of 
farmers  to  detect  and  correct  in  time 
plant  diseases  and  insect  infestation.  In 
the  United  States  alone,  losses  caused  by 
plant  disease  are  estimated  at  $3.7  billion 
annually,  and  losses  caused  by  pests  are 
estimated  at  an  additional  $3.8  billion. 

Fourth,  hydrology.  Californians  are 
all  too  familiar  with  the  limiting  factors 
of  an  inadequate  fresh  water  supply.  The 
Gemini  and  Apollo  programs  have  illus- 
trated how  photos  from  space  can  aid  in 
managing  water  resources,  providing  in- 
formation on  surface  and  subsurface 
flows  of  water  and  In  determining  site 
suitability  for  construction  of  dams  and 
for  holding  and  collecting  of  water.  From 
the  Shuttle,  repeated  visual.  Infrared, 
and  microwave  device  observations  can 
be  made  of  snowpacks,  glaciers,  and  ice 
accumulations  to  predict  armual  runofiTs. 
And  this  can  be  done  on  a  scale  much 
larger  than  allowed  by  conventional 
means.  This  Information  can  be  of  vital 
Importance  to  flood  control,  irrigation, 
and  power  production  programs. 

Fifth,  geology  and  mineral  resources. 
One  picture  from  space  can  be  used  to 
determine  the  applicable  features  of  a 
region  of  the  globe  In  the  geologist's 
search  to  discover  and  map  the  Earth's 
resources.  Photos  from  Gemini  flights 
have  proven  the  value  of  this  method  of 
map  production  over  the  traditional 
method  which  required  years  of  siurf ace 
exploration.  Through  continual  access  to 
space  which  the  Shuttle  provides,  we  will 
have  continual  access  to  such  tools. 


Sixth,  geothermcd  energy.  We  have 
heard  extensive  discussions  lately  re- 
garding the  energy  crisis.  One  possible 
solution,  geothcrmal  energy,  has  been  lit- 
tle explored  but  may  prove  to  be  most 
important  in  areas  where  geologic  condi- 
tions are  suitable. 

Remote  sensors  adaptable  to  space 
platforms  can  detect  discrete  sources  of 
heat  in  bedrock  formations.  When  these 
sensors  are  used  in  conjunction  with 
photogeological  mapping,  an  efficient 
tool  can  be  developed  to  form  geotherm"l 
maps  which  will  aid  in  utilization  of  nat- 
ural steam  as  an  energy  source. 

Seventh,  cartography  and  lard-use 
management.  Civil  engineers,  geogra- 
phers, geologists  and  all  those  associat- 
ed with  earth  sciences  are  in  constant 
need  of  current  and  accurate  maps. 
Urban  and  regional  planners  need  them 
to  control  urban  sprawl  and  plan  for 
continual  urban  development  as  popu- 
lations increase.  In  addition  to  being  ac- 
curate, photographs  from  space  provide 
more  information  than  any  map  avail- 
able and  are  ready  for  use  by  the  special- 
ists in  a  very  short  period  of  time. 

Eighth,  environmental  quality.  Space- 
borne  sensors  can  detect  air  and  water 
pollution,  track  movements  of  bodies  of 
polluted  air  or  water  and  aid  in  detecting 
the  source.  Such  sensors  can  be  used  day 
or  night  and  hopefully,  as  we  drag  our 
heels  in  the  development  of  alternatives 
to  such  widespread  pclluters  as  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engine,  such  sensors 
can  also  provide  clues  to  pollution  con- 
trol. 

The  scientific  data  that  will  flow  to 
earth  with  the  Space  Shuttle  will  enable 
our  Nation  to  deal  effectively  with  many 
human  and  social  problems  and  will 
mean  even  more  effective  use  of  our  nat- 
ural resources. 

Today,  we  are  not  debating  whether 
we  should  have  a  space  program,  but 
rather  the  direction  and  level  of  support 
it  should  have  in  the  future.  Again  this 
year,  as  last  year,  the  Space  Shuttle  is 
the  pivotal  question. 

The  Shuttle's  critics  have  argued  that 
its  price  Is  too  high.  Yet,  no  other  major 
technological  program  has  undergone 
the  extensive  cost  accounting  that  NASA 
has  imnosed  on  the  Shuttle  program. 
NASA  has  a  good  record  in  adhering 
to  its  budget  as  demonstrated  by  the 
Apollo  program,  which  was  concluded 
on  schedule  and  within  original  esti- 
mates. 

The  long-range  social  and  scientific 
Implications  of  Space  Shuttle  are  enor- 
mous, and  so  are  the  shorter  range  fea- 
tures of  providing  new  incentives  to  our 
aerospace  industry,  still  the  most  so- 
phisticated in  the  world.  Since  1969, 
funding  for  the  space  program  has  been 
cut  25  percent,  and  further  cutbacks 
to  eliminate  Space  Shuttle  will,  I  fear, 
deplete  initiative  in  the  industry  and  re- 
duce its  capacity  to  contribute  to  our  na- 
tional well-being. 

California  as  the  center  of  much  of 
our  Nation's  space  and  defense  produc- 
tion, has,  of  course,  a  great  deal  at  stake 
with  the  Space  Shuttle.  Here  are  some 
dollars  and  cents: 

First,  by  mid-1974,  the  projected  em- 
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plojonent  In  the  program  sho\ild  ap- 
proach 18,000  for  aerospace  workers  and 
exceed  25,000  for  nonaerospace  workers. 

Two  thousand  jobs  will  be  added  in  the 
Edwards  AFB/Palmdale  area,  the  west- 
em  test  range  at  Vandenberg  AFB  will 
see  an  increase  of  2,400  by  1983.  Employ- 
ment at  the  Downey  plant,  which 
dropped  to  6,200  as  the  Apollo  program 
ended,  will  climb  to  between  15.000  to 
16,000  by  1976.  Canoga  Park  area  will 
witness  an  increased  employment  of  2,000 
workers. 

Second,  of  the  $2.5  billion  contract 
awarded  Rockwell  International  last  fall, 
it  is  estimated  $1.4  billion  will  flow  into 
the  California  economy  and  will  increase 
the  gross  State  product  by  tin  estimated 
$2.8  billion  and  will  increase  personal 
income  by  $2.2  billion  for  the  State.  These 
figures  do  not  Include  an  additional  $10 
million  which  Callfomia  will  receive  for 
space  facilities  construction. 

The  men  and  women  put  to  work  on 
the  Space  Shuttle  In  California  will  be 
forerunners  of  countless  others  who  will 
be  employed  throughout  our  country  as 
the  space  discoveries  about  our  Earth  are 
applied  to  our  fields  and  forests  and  on 
the  production  lines  in  our  factories. 

Clearly,  the  current  sxt&ce  program 
must  provide  for  the  future  as  well  as 
the  present,  generating  long  range  bene- 
fits as  well  as  meeting  current  needs. 

The  fiscal  year  1974  NASA  budget  of 
$3,046  billion  provides  for  long-term  bal- 
ance In  the  Space  Agency's  program  by 
continued  development  of  the  Space 
Shuttle  which  benefits  space  science  and 
applications  as  well  as  manned  space 
flight.  The  important  High  Energy  As- 
tronomical Observatory — HEAO — proj- 
ect has  been  restructured  into  a  two- 
block  project  with  the  first  set  of  mis- 
sions using  centaur  vehicles,  and  the 
second  using  the  Space  Shuttle.  Other 
important  programs  to  be  continued  are 
the  M£u-iner  Venus/Mercury  program, 
the  viking  mission,  the  outer  planets 
mission  and  the  Internationally  signifi- 
cant Helios  project. 

Important  space  applications  programs 
such  as  the  Nimbus  weather  monitoring 
series,  the  Tiros  series,  the  Earth  Re- 
sources Survey  Technology  Satellites — 
ERTS— and  the  GEOS  series  will  be  con- 
tinued at  their  requested  funding  levels 
imtil  such  time  as  the  Shuttle  can  pro- 
vide the  needed  transportation  into 
space. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Senate 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Com- 
mittee for  adding  $14  million,  in  con- 
currence with  the  House  action,  to  re- 
store the  JT-3D  refan  program.  The  JT- 
3D  aircraft,  which  are  the  DC-8  and  707 
versions,  represent  large  portions  of  the 
airline  fleet  and  will  persist  in  large 
numbers  well  into  the  1980's. 

A  strong  space  program,  including  the 
Space  Shuttle,  is  essential  to  our  national 
well-being.  Any  progress  we  make 
against  poverty,  pollution,  maldistribu- 
tion of  resources  and  other  progress 
depends  on  an  abundant  and  expanding 
economy.  To  achieve  this,  we  must  in- 
crease our  technological  and  scientific 
capabilities  and  the  aerospace  industry 
In  the  essential  reservoir  of  such  prog- 
ress.  Already,   as   a   nation,   we   have 


derived  great  benefits  from  the  know- 
how  developed  by  areospace.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  field  of  medicine,  we  are 
applying  space  instnunentation  in  the 
cardiovascular  and  neurological  areas. 
Sensors  are  being  used  in  the  diagnosis 
of  infant  breathing  problems  and  ad- 
vance infrared  detectors  are  showing 
promise  In  early  cancer  detection.  The 
benefits  from  Space  Shuttle  will  be  even 
more  prodigious  and  directly  applicable 
in  all  our  lives. 

Sometimes,  the  space  program  is 
viewed  as  a  competitor  with  our  social 
programs.  Actually,  they  are  comple- 
mentary, for  we  cannot  stifle  one  with- 
out harm  to  the  other.  Advanced  tech- 
nology will  provide  tools  to  deal  with 
many  of  our  social  ills  and,  significantly, 
will  fuel  the  economic  Incentives  to  In- 
crease productivity  and  to  put  Americans 
to  work. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  held  Its  most  extensive 
authorization  hearings  in  its  entire  his- 
tory. We  held  12  days  of  testimony,  heard 
50  witnesses  and  the  printed  proceedings 
come  to  1,811  pages.  For  the  first  time  we 
heard  witnesses  from  interested  outside 
groups  such  as  labor,  industry  associa- 
tions, and  professional  organizations. 

One  factor  that  was  particularly  im- 
pressive was  the  broad  strong  .Mipport 
for  a  vigorous  space  program  and  specif- 
ically, tor  the  Space  Shuttle.  The  decision 
by  Congress  last  year  to  support  the 
shuttle  was  sound. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  oppose  the 
the  Space  Shuttle  conjure  up  so  many 
reasons  for  the  Congress  to  change  its 
mind  that  I  hesitate  to  take  the  time  of 
the  Senate  to  answer  them  all.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  moments  to  address 
myself  to  some  of  the  major  points  that 
are  made  in  opposition,  and  to  demon- 
strate TJ&  briefiy  as  I  can  that  none  of 
these  arguments  have  substantive  merit. 

The  Space  Shuttle  is  the  next  logical 
step  in  the  space  age.  I  might  remind  my 
colleagues  that  we  have  been  living  in 
that  age  for  15  years.  It  is  not  something 
that  may  happen  10  or  15  years  from 
now — it  is  and  has  been  a  reality.  No  one 
seriously  argues  that  man  will  stop 
launching  communication  satellites, 
weather  satellites,  Earth  resources  satel- 
M*es,  scientific  probes,  or,  in  the  foresee- 
able future,  the  various  satellites  sup- 
porting our  defense  programs. 

The  Space  Shuttle  will  be  the  key  to 
these  activities.  Replacing  the  plethora 
of  launch  systems  we  use  today,  the 
shuttle  will  proviae  a  single,  flexible, 
broadly  capable  transportation  system 
for  taking  our  payloads  to  low  earth  orbit. 
Fifteen  years  ago  we  viewed  what  was 
then  called  "outer  space"  as  a  mysteri- 
ous, hostile,  far-distant  environment. 
Today,  we  have  come  to  realize  that  it 
Is  a  region  holding  vast  benefits  for  man 
that  begins  only  about  100  miles  away. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  it  is  entirely  logical 
and  reasonable  that  we  should  have  a 
relatively  simple,  reliable,  economical 
way  of  taking  our  Instruments  there. 
That  is  what  the  Shuttle  will  give  us  by 
the  end  of  this  decade. 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  the  Shuttle  is 
simply  some  manned  spaceflight  boon- 


doggle supported  only  by  NASA  and  its 
colleagues  In  the  aerospace  industry,  let 
me  refer  my  colleagues  to  a  few  ex- 
amples of  broader  ranging  support  from 
our  hearing  record. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Townes  Is  a  Nobel 
laureate  and  the  inventor  of  the  maser 
and  the  laser.  A  man  of  long  experience 
in  both  industry  and  the  academic  world, 
he  is  currently  Chairman  of  the  Space 
Science  Board  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  a  past  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. In  his  appearance  before  our 
committee,  Dr.  Townes  pointed  out  that 
contrary  to  what  the  Senate  has  been 
told  from  time  to  time,  the  Spaxie  Sci- 
ence Board  has  not  taken  a  position  on 
the  Space  Shuttle  and  that,  as  might  be 
expected  among  eminent  scientists,  there 
are  different  opinions  on  that  Board.  He 
then  gave,  in  a  few  short  paragraphs,  as 
eloquent  a  statement  of  the  issues  in- 
volved in  his  personal  opinion  as  I  have 
heard. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  statement,  from  page  1565 
of  our  hearing  record,  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Space  Shui-ile 

I  believe  there  are  two  general  considera- 
tions which  are  crucial  in  any  decision  about 
the  Shuttle.  One  Is  a  Judgment  of  the  gen- 
eral importance  of  space  In  the  future.  Is 
space  work  going  to  be  pursued  by  the  Nation 
actively  and  substantially?  Is  it  going  to  be 
an  important  part  of  human  activity,  or  is 
it  a  field  from  which  we  now  retract?  Cer- 
tainly, the  future  of  manned  activities  in 
space  will  depend  very  heavily  on  the  Shut- 
tle, but  ao  wUI  almost  any  other  extensive 
use,  I  believe.  If  we  expect  that  space  will  be 
important,  expanding,  a  more  everyday  af- 
fair for  mankind,  then  we  should  be  mov- 
ing forward  with  the  Shuttle.  If  we  believe 
that  space  work  has  had  its  day,  or  at  least 
that  it  will  continue  only  In  a  smaller  way, 
then  there  is  more  of  an  argument  for  no 
further  major  development  of  transportation 
systems  at  this  time. 

Tlie  other  broad  question  one  must  con- 
sider, and  which  I  think  very  much  affects 
people's  Judgment  of  the  Space  Shuttle,  Is 
how  space  operations  and  technology  are  ex- 
pected to  develop  as  a  result  of  the  Shuttle — 
to  what  extent  will  there  be  substantial 
changes  In  the  modes  of  space  operation  and 
the  types  of  apparatus  buUt?  If  we  continue 
our  present  route,  with  space  equipment 
built  In  Its  present  style,  space  operations  are 
terribly  expensive.  The  Space  Shuttle  dees 
give  us  the  hope  that  there  can  be  a  sub- 
stantial change  in  the  nature  of  ^ace  oper- 
ations and  reduction  of  costs.  To  what  ex- 
tent such  a  hope  will  materialize  Is,  of  course, 
a  matter  of  technological  judgment. 

As  for  myself,  I  have  seen  technologies 
change  and  develop  since  my  professional 
career  began  In  1939,  and  I  am  quite  hopeful 
that  there  will  be  a  substantial  change  and 
reorientation  of  the  style  In  which  we  do 
space  work  which  wUl  reduce  costs.  This  is 
not  simply  because  transportation  is  less  ex- 
pensive, but  rather  because  the  Space  Shuttle 
has  an  excellent  chance,  In  my  Judgment,  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  scientific  and  technolog- 
ical uses  of  space,  and  increasing  their  ef- 
fectiveness. 

I  believe  it  Is  these  two  broad  Issues  which 
must  be  primarily  considered,  and  where  one 
finds  differences  of  views :  The  first,  how  im- 
portant is  space  going  to  be  to  mankind  In 
the  long  run,  and  how  extensive  wUl  be  our 
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ezploratlon«7  Second,  to  what  extent  Is  the 
Space  Shuttle  going  to  really  change  space 
technology  and  operations  to  make  space  a 
more  everyday  affairs  and  one  which  we  can 
afford?  Personally,  I  am  hopeful  on  both 
scores. 

One  can  also  make  useful  semlqiiantltatlve 
economic  arguments  about  the  Shuttle.  I 
think  the  economic  studies  which  have  been 
made  are  generally  adequate,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  a  great  deal  more  can  be  said 
about  them.  The  eventual  decision  bolls 
down,  as  1  see  :t,  to  considerations  which 
are  not  quantifiable,  but  are  matters  of  both 
human  and  technological  judgment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  asked  If, 
supposing  the  United  States  were  a 
proprietary  company,  he  wotild  advise  for 
or  against  gclng  ahead  with  the  Shuttle. 
Dr.  Townes  said  simply,  "I  would  advise 
for  It."  He  likened  the  decision  to  "an 
overall  business  judgment  as  to  whether 
one  moves  ahead  or  retracts"  and  con- 
cluded that  his  "own  inclination  is  to- 
ward the  positive,  future-looking  ap- 
proach which  is  characteristic  of  Ameri- 
can business." 

American  labor  supports  Space  Shuttle 
development.  The  executive  council  of 
the  APL-CIO  adopted  a  resolution  last 
year  supporting  the  Shuttls— see  page 
1485  of  the  hearings — and  Mr.  Andrew 
J.  Biemiller  reiterated  that  position  this 
year.  Mr.  Floyd  E.  Smith,  international 
president  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists  and  Aerospace  Work- 
ers, entered  testimony  In  our  record. 
Let  me  quote  briefly  from  his  statement, 
wliich  appears  on  page  1484  of  the  hear- 
ings: 

Many  sincere  and  welNmeanlng  perple  op- 
pose the  continuation  of  the  spaceshnttle 
project  t>ecause  they  believe  It  will  soak  up 
funds  needed  for  such  other  priorities  closer 
to  home  as  hoxislng.  education,  health,  rec- 
reation, pollution  control  and  mass  transit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  is  more  aware  than 
we  are  of  the  critical  deficiencies  In  these 
and  other  areas.  No  organization  has  taken  a 
stronger  stand  In  support  of  programs  need- 
ed to  correct  these  deficiencies.  But  we  rec- 
ognize that  the  foundation  of  needed  Im- 
provements In  our  social  environment  Is  a 
stronger,  more  technologically  advanced  and 
thiu  a  more  competitive  economy. 

Mr.  Leonard  Woodcock,  president  of 
United  Automobile  Workers,  also  testi- 
fied during  our  h<,'arings.  I  asked  him  for 
the  position  of  tiie  Automobile  Workers 
on  slowing  down  or  stopping  the  Shut- 
tle. He  said  that  such  a  step  would  be 
"the  height  of  folly,"  and  that  we  should 
not  "turn  our  backs  on  all  we  have  done." 

Rather  than  go  on  reviewing  the  Rec- 
ord of  support  for  the  Space  Shuttle,  let 
me  turn  to  some  other  issues. 

Mr.  President,  one  might  get  the  Im- 
pression from  listening  to  the  Shuttle 
opponents  that  scientists  are  against  the 
development  of  this  new  space  transpor- 
tation system. 

Certainly,  there  have  been  a  few  prom- 
inent scientists,  such  as  Dr.  James  Van 
Allen,  who  have  expressed  doubts  over 
many  years  about  marmed  spaceflight  in 
general  and  in  recent  years  about  the 
Shuttle.  But  if  one  looks  closely  at  the 
list,  he  will  discover  that  It  is  the  same 
small  group  of  scientists  whose  names  ap- 
pear over  and  over  again. 

I  am  not  trying  to  imply  that  these  are 
the  only  scientists  who  oppose  the  Shut- 
tle, because  scientists  are  a  notoriously 


independent  group  and  have  diverse 
opinions — as  do  lawyers  or  even  legisla- 
tors— but  we  do  keep  seeing  the  same 
names  over  and  over  again.  I  might  add 
parenthetically  that  even  Dr.  Van  Allen's 
opposition  is  not  as  hard  as  it  was  last 
year,  for  he  told  our  committee  on  April 
10,  1973,  that  his  opposition  would  dis- 
appear if  he  could  be  assured  that  other 
areas  of  NASA's  research  would  not 
suffer. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention today  to  the  fact  that  many  sci- 
ientists  not  only  support  our  maiuied 
spaceflight  efforts,  but  are  positively  ex- 
cited about  it. 

Just  last  week.  NASA  announced  that 
36  scientists,  including  four  from  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Canada,  have  been  se- 
lected to  define  the  experimentc  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  large  space  telescope. 
This  telescope,  which  must  be  launched 
by  the  Space  Shuttle,  has  been  identified 
by  astronomers  as  one  of  the  highest  pri- 
ority sciantiflc  projects. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  NASA  press  release  describing 
this  project  be  placed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point.  I  doubt  if  one  could  find  anti- 
Shuttle  sentiment  among  this  group  of 
distinguished  scientists. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
TkAMs   Namxd   por   Lakce    Spacx   Tsuescopi 

Thlrty-slx  scientists  representing  27  or- 
ganizations and  four  countries  have  been  se- 
lected by  NASA  to  define  the  experiments  to 
be  carried  aboard  Its  Large  Space  Telescope. 

Scheduled  to  be  launched  by  the  Space 
Shuttle  In  the  1980's.  the  Large  Space  Tele- 
scope (LST)  will  be  able  to  look  at  galaxies 
100  times  fainter  than  those  seen  by  the 
most  powerful  Earth-based  optical  telescopes. 
Within  the  solar  system,  it  will  be  able  to 
provide  long-term  monitoring  of  atmospheric 
phenomena  on  Venus.  Mars,  Jupiter  and  Sat- 
urn, leading  to  a  better  understanding  of 
our  own  atmosphere. 

Selection  of  the  Instrument  definition 
teams  represents  several  months'  evaluation 
of  118  proposals  submitted  to  an  ad  hoc  sub- 
committee of  NASA's  Space  Science  and  Ap- 
plications Steering  Committee,  headed  by 
Dr.  Nancy  G.  Roman. 

The  guidance  system  will  be  capable  of 
holding  onto  a  target  for  extended  periods 
within  0.005  seconds  of  arc.  (This  is  equiv- 
alent to  locking  onto  a  single  strand  of  hair 
at  a  distance  of  two  miles) . 

Solar  panels  wUl  provide  electrical  power 
to  the  LST,  and  Its  images  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  Earth  by  television. 

The  spacecraft  will  orbit  Earth  at  an  al- 
titude of  648  to  778  kilometers  (350  to  420 
nautical  miles)  at  an  inclination  of  28.5 
degrees. 

The  manned  Space  Shuttle,  which  NASA  is 
developing  for  operations  beginning  in  the 
late  1970b,  wiU  b«  used  to  launch,  test  and 
retrieve  the  LST  from  orbit  as  required  for 
repair,  refxirblshment,  and  updating  of  its 
instruments. 

Project  management  of  the  LST  has  been 
assigned  by  NASA's  Office  of  Space  Science 
to  the  Marshall  Space  Plight  Center,  Hunts- 
vllle.  Ala.,  with  participation  In  the  project 
by  the  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center,  Green- 
belt,  Md.,  and  other  NASA  centers. 

Twenty-eight  team  members  will  define 
scientific  experiments  in  five  areas:  high  re- 
solution spectrography.  low  resolution  spec- 
trography.  Imaging  optics,  infrared  devices 
and  astrometry.  A  sixth  team,  comprised  of 
three  members,  will  study  the  data  handling 
and  operations  problems  for  all  experiments. 


In  addition,  five  scientists  will  serve  as  at- 
large  members  of  a  scientific  working  group 
which  will  oversee  the  work  of  the  team 
members.  It  Includes  Lyman  Spltzer,  Prince- 
ton University:  Arthur  D.  Code.  University  of 
Wlaconaln:  E.  Margaret  Burtirldge.  University 
of  CalUornla,  San  Diego  and  Royal  Green- 
wich Observatory.  England:  John  Bahcall, 
Institute  for  Advanced  Study;  and  George  b! 
Field.  Smithsonian  Astrophysicai  Observa- 
tory. 

Scientists  expect  the  LST  to  contribute 
significantly  to  the  study  of  energy  processes 
that  occur  in  the  center  of  galaxies;  the 
study  of  early  stages  In  the  formation  of  stars 
and  planets;  observation  of  such  highly- 
evolved  stellar  objects  as  supernova  remnants 
and  white  dwarfs,  and  other  studies  related 
to  the  origin  of  the  universe. 

Weighing  between  9.000  and  11,000  kUo- 
grams  (20,000  and  25,000  pounds),  and  LST 
wlU  be  12  to  16  meters  (40  to  52  feet)  long 
and  3.6  to  4  meters  (12  to  13  feet)  wide.  Its 
most  Important  optical  element  will  be  a 
diffraction-limited  mirror  approximately 
three  meters  (ten  feet)  In  diameter. 

PLANNING   CBOUI>8   PO«   LAKCE   SPACK   TBLKSCOPE 

At-large  members,  tcientiflc  toorking  group 
Lyman  Spltzer.  Princeton  University. 
Arthur  D.  Code.  University  of  Wisconsin. 
E.  Margaret  Burbrldge.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. San  Diego.,  and  Royal  Greenwich  Ob- 
servatory, England. 

John  Bahcall,  Institute  for  Advanced 
Study. 

George  B.  Field,  Smithsonian  Astrophysicai 
Observatory. 

LST  instrument  definition  teams 

High  Resolution  Spectrograph 

Albert  Boggess,  Goddard  Space  Flight 
Center. 

Charles  P.  Llllle,  University  of  Colorado. 

Rctert  G.  Tull,  University  of  Texas. 

Donald  C.  Morton,  Princeton  University. 

William  Fastle,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

P.  Roesler,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Imaging  Optics 

Robert  B.  Danlelson,  Princeton.* 

Antoine  Labeyrie.  Observatory  of  Paris. 
Prance. 

Eric  H.  Richardson,  Dominion  Astrophysi- 
cai Observatory,  Canada. 

Krzysztof  Serkowskl,  University  of  Arizona. 

Frederick  L.  Schaff,  Westinghoiise  Corpo- 
ration. 

J.  R.  P.  Angel,  University  of  Texas. 

Thomas  B.  McCord.  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

Gerald  M.  Smith,  Jet  Propulsion  Labora- 
tory. 

Daniel  J.  Schrceder,  Belolt  College. 
Low  Resolution  Spectrograph 

Robert  W.  Noyes,  Smithsonian  Astrophysi- 
cai Obbervatory.* 

J.  B.  Oke,  Hale  Observatories. 

W.  M.  Burton,  Culham  Laboratories,  Eng- 
land. 

George  R.  Camithers.  Naval  Research 
Laboratory. 

Edward  A.  Beaver,  University  of  California, 
San  Diego. 

R.  Edward  Nather,  University  of  Texas. 

A.  D.  Boksenberg,  University  College, 
London. 

Infrared  Devices 

Gary  Neugebauer,  California  Institute  of 
Technology." 

D.  E  Klelnmann,  Smithsonian. 
Richard  T.  Hall,  Aerospace. 
Astrometry 

William  R.  van  Altena,  University  of  Chi- 
cago.* 
L.  W.  Fredrick,  University  of  Virginia. 
Otto  G.  Franz,  Lowell  Observatory. 


*Team  leader. 
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Data  Handling  Operations 
R.  C.  Bless,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
David     Flschel,     Goddard     Space     Flight 
Center. 
R.  A.  Parker,  Johnson  Space  Center. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr,  President,  as  the  gal- 
lant Skylab  crew  prepares  to  return  to 
Eurth  with  the  people  of  the  world 
thrilled  by  their  extraordinary  feats  of 
skill  and  coiu-age,  I  wondor  how  many 
realize  what  a  cornucopia  of  scientiflc 
data  is  coming  back  with  them?  When 
the  Skylab  program  is  finished,  a  total 
of  9  astronauts  will  have  spent  about 
140  days  in  space.  They  will  have  con- 
ducted the  following  experiments:  44  in 
solar  astronomy;  146  in  earth  observa- 
tions; 24  in  astrophysics;  26  in  life  sci- 
ences; 9  in  man  systems;  17  in  materials 
science;  and  4  others  for  a  total  of  270. 
These  270  experiments  Involve,  on  the 
groimd,  202  principal  investigators,  424 
convestigators,  113  associated  profes- 
sionals, 253  foreign  professionals,  and  19 
student  investigatore,  for  a  total  of  over 
a  thousand  directly  involved  investiga- 
tors plus  many  Uiousands  more  scientists 
and  students  who  will  be  studying  and  in- 
terpreting this  mass  data  for  years.  I  do 
not  think  you  will  find  msmy  of  these 
scientists  hostile  to  the  manned  space 
program. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  other  group 
of  scientists  that  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion and  that  is  the  scientists  who  worked 
and  are  still  working  on  the  mass  of 
data  from  our  six  successful  Apollo  mis- 
sions to  the  Moon.  At  the  fourth  annual 
Lunar  Science  Conference  held  in  March 
of  this  year  in  Houston,  the  renowned 
geologist.  Dr.  Gerald  J.  Wassenburg,  of 
the  California  Institute  of  Technology, 
presented  a  most  imusual  testimonial  to 
NASA  on  behalf  of  the  Apollo  lunar 
science  community.  This  testimonial 
was  an  open  message  of  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation by  the  scientists  to  NASA  for 
the  almost  unbelievable  accomplishments 
of  the  Apollo  program.  Let  me  read  just 
two  sentences  from  this  tribute: 

As  a  result  of  the  Apollo  expeditions,  there 
are  now  a  set  of  lunar  observatories  and  a 
harvest  of  Instrumented  data  and  lunar  sam- 
ples which  are  of  Incalculable  value.  The  pre- 
liminary evaluation  of  these  observations 
has  already  revolutionized  our  models  of 
planetary  character  and  our  theories  of  solar 
system  evolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  remarkable  tribute  to 
NASA  by  the  scientists  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

TRIBtJTE    TO    NASA 

On  behalf  of  the  scientific  conununity,  we 
wish  to  congratulate  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  upon  the 
completion  of  the  Apollo  flight  program.  The 
conception,  design  and  Implementation  of 
lunar  exploration  represents  an  extraordi- 
nary human  and  technological  achieve- 
ment— the  first  exploration  of  another  planet 
by  man.  To  attain  this  goal  ;t  was  necessary 
to  achieve  many  successive  levels  of  tech- 
nological capability  and  to  surpass  formld- 
ablj  barriers.  This  was  accomplished  bril- 
liantly by  the  dedicated  engineers  and  astro- 
nauts of  NASA  In  conjunction  with  skilled 
management.  On  this  technical  base  a  new 
branch  of  science  has  been  buUt. 


The  scientific  aspects  of  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram also  have  evolved  by  stages,  and  not 
without  some  awkward  moments.  There  was 
little  precedent  for  interweaving  the  develop- 
ment of  technical  capabilities  and  the  yXaa- 
ning  and  execution  of  complex  scientific  ex- 
periments in  the  unfamiliar  lunar  environ- 
ment. To  interface  the  difficult  flight  prob- 
lems and  the  growing  scientific  objectives, 
the  NASA  utilized  the  external  scientific 
community  In  conjunction  with  their  own 
administrative  and  engineering  structure. 
This  provided  healthy  and  critical  evalua- 
tions in  which  both  parties  learned  to  appre- 
ciate the  common  problems.  A  vital  scientific 
enterprise  ^ew  and  completed  a  wide  variety 
of  unique  experiments  on  behalf  of  a  world- 
wide scientiflc  community. 

As  a  result  of  the  Apollo  expeditions,  there 
now  exist  a  set  of  lunar  observatories  and  a 
harvest  of  instrumental  data  and  lunar  sam- 
ples which  are  of  incalculable  value.  The  pre- 
liminary evaluation  of  these  observations  has 
already  revolutionized  our  models  of  plane- 
tary character  and  our  theories  of  solar  sys- 
tem evolution.  The  scientiflc  Information 
which  Is  now  being  developed  and  the  po- 
tential for  understanding  which  still  re- 
mains in  the  Apollo  collections  will  consti- 
tute an  ongoing  testimonial  to  the  success 
of  the  Apollo  missions. 

Our  participation  In  the  Apollo  program 
has  'offered   to   each   of   us   great   scientific 
opportunities.    We    feel    privileged    to    have 
been  a  part  of  these  historic  .>ndeavors. 
Sincerely, 
The  Apollo  Lunar  Science  Com- 

MtJNrrT, 
CouTiciJ  tor  the  Fourth  Lunar  Science 
Conference. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  In  summary, 
let  me  say  that  there  are  Uterally  thou- 
sands of  scientists  who  enthusiastically 
support  all  phases  of  our  space  program 
and  who  are  aware  of  the  important  role 
that  man  can  play.  And,  as  time  goes 
on,  I  think  that  more  and  more,  every- 
one, not  just  scientists,  will  come  to  agree 
with  Skylab  Program  Director  William 
C.  Schneider  who  said,  after  the  astro- 
nauts fixed  the  Skylab  solar  panel: 

We  went  a  long  way  today  towards  proving 
that  space  is  a  plac3  where  man  is  a  use- 
ful animal  to  have  around.  Man,  with  the 
great  computer  he  has  between  his  ears,  was 
able  to  figure  a  way  to  flx  it. 

THE   SHUTTLE    SQUEEZE 

Opponents  of  the  Shuttle  argue  that 
it  would  squeeze  all  other  programs  out 
of  the  NASA  budget  for  years  to  come. 
It  is  indeed  encouraging  to  see  for  the 
first  time  some  of  those  who  make  this 
argument  lend  support  to  any  NASA 
program. 

But  again,  the  facts  bear  little  rela- 
tion to  this  argument.  The  overall  fiscal 
situation  led  the  OMB  to  reduce  the 
NASA  budget  this  year  by  more  than 
$400  million — and  the  biggest  victim  of 
that  reduction  was  the  Space  Shuttle, 
cut  $85  million  and  slipped  9  months. 
Many  other  programs  were  cut  or  de- 
layed, and  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
restores  the  most  important  of  these. 

It  is  simply  wrong  to  argue  that  the 
Shuttle  will  squeeze  other  programs  out 
of  the  NASA  budget.  The  fact  is  that 
space  sciences,  space  applications,  and 
aeronautics  currently  enjoy  their  large.st 
percentage  of  the  NASA  budget  in  the 
history  of  NASA.  For  example,  those  pro- 
grams were  allotted  only  14  percent  of 
the  fiscal  year  1964  budget;  only  16  per- 
cent of  the  fiscal  year  1970  NASA  budget; 


they  total  29  percent  of  the  fiscal  year 
1974  authorization  request,  and  if  the 
NASA  budget  returns  to  the  constant 
level  approved  by  Congress  last  year, 
they  will  total  30  percent  of  the  fiscal 
year  1978  budget.  Thus,  space  sciences, 
applications,  and  aeronautics  which  are 
said  to  be  squeezed  from  the  NASA 
budget  have  doubled  the  share  they  had 
5  or  10  years  ago.  By  distinction,  manned 
spaceflight  programs,  which  took  over 
half  the  NASA  budget  in  1964  and  1970, 
take  only  one-fifth  in  1974  and  less  than 
one-tenth  in  1978. 

TOTAL    PaOCHAM    COSTS 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  more  spur- 
ious arguments  made  against  the  Space 
Shuttle  program  is  that  the  Shuttle  is 
not  going  to  cost  just  the  $8  billion  re- 
search, development,  and  production 
costs,  but  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  $40 
billion  or  $42  billion  or  $50  billion  pro- 
gram. Thus,  by  adding  the  cost  of  pay- 
loads  to  the  cost  of  the  Shuttle,  it  is  al- 
leged that  the  Shuttle  ic  just  the  tip  of 
tlie  iceberg. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  this  is  like  saying 
that  if  I  bought  a  truck  for  $8,000  this 
would  be  only  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  all 
of  the  cargo  that  I  might  carry  In  it  over 
a  period  of  12  years.  This  might  be  true — 
in  fact,  I  might  haul  a  load  of  diamonds 
in  it  every  day  worth  millions  of  dollars 
but  I  would  not  charge  the  cost  of  the 
cargo  against  the  cost  of  bio'lng  and 
operating  the  truck. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  United  States 
may  be  spending  on  a  total  space  pro- 
gram in  the  1980's  or  1990's.  It  may  well 
be  $40  billion  or  $50  billion  or  $60  billion, 
but  this  would  be  for  the  entire  program 
and  it  would  not  seem  to  me  to  be  un- 
usually high.  In  the  past  12  yesu's,  we 
have  spent  nearlj*  $70  billion  on  our  total 
space  program,  or  an  average  of  about 
$5.8  billion  per  year. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  last  several  years 
tills  average  has  dropped  to  about  $4.6 
billion  per  year,  but  even  that  would  add 
to  $55  billion  over  a  12-year  period  and 
excludes  the  cost  of  commerci£d  and  for- 
eign spacecraft  the  Shuttle  would  carry. 
It  certainly  does  not  seem  unreasonable 
to  me  to  assume  that  we  will  be  spending 
this  magnitude  of  money  for  our  total 
program  in  the  period  starting  7  years 
from  now.  I  believe  It  is  likely  to  be  more. 

But  the  real  point  is  that,  for  that  kind 
of  money,  we  will  be  accomplishing  a  lot 
more  in  space  and  we  will  be  dcing  it  for 
less  money  than  if  we  continue  to  try  to 
operate  with  the  outmoded  systems  that 
we  are  now  using. 

So.  Mr.  President,  let  us  be  very  sure 
what  we  are  talking  about  here.  In  1971 
dollars,  the  Space  Shuttle  will  cost  about 
$8.1  billion  to  research,  develop,  and  buy. 
Any  additional  figures  you  may  hear  are 
operational  costs  for  a  total  space  pro- 
gram— for  NASA,  for  defense,  for  the 
Commerce.  Interior.  Agriculture  Depart- 
ments, for  Comsat  and  other  communi- 
cations companies,  and  for  other  nations. 
And  the  costs  will,  in  fact,  be  far  cheaper 
with  the  Shuttle  than  without. 

SHUTTLE  AND  MANNED  SPACECRAFT 

Mr.  President,  in  the  course  of  Shuttle 
dsbate,  we  have  often  heard  somewhat 
amorphous  reference  to  the  parochial 
justification  of  keeping  men  in  space,  ap- 
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parently  NASA's  most  glamorous  activ- 
ity. It  is  argued  that  the  shuttle  may  not 
be  so  much  an  economical  and  versatile 
transportation  system  as  it  is  an  excuse 
to  extend  "NASA's  manned  spaceflight 
extravaganzas." 

Let  us  step  back  and  ask  the  right 
questions  about  the  shuttle  before  we 
entertain  these  arguments. 

NASA  has  a  job  to  do  in  placing  scien- 
tiflc  and  applications  payloads  into 
space.  Now,  what  is  the  most  effective 
and  cheapest  way  to  do  these  missions? 
The  way  we  have  done  it  up  to  now  is  to 
send  them  on  their  way  as  an  all  or  noth- 
ing proposition.  The  payloads  have  been 
cast  Into  space  to  either  work  right  or,  if 
they  do  not,  to  be  written  off. 

This  entails  tremendous  expense  In  the 
design  and  construction  of  payloads:  to 
buy  every  ounce  of  reliability ;  to  build  in 
redundant  backup  systems;  and  to  build 
whole  duplicate  spacecraft  as  backups  in 
the  event  the  first  one  fails. 

With  this  situation,  it  is  quite  natural 
for  future  planning  to  ask  how  we  might 
be  relieved  of  these  cost  burdens,  to  ask 
whether  a  new  transportation  system 
could  be  devised  that  could  repair,  re- 
turn, and  refurbish  satellites  and,  there- 
fore, allow  them  to  be  built  far  more 
cheaply  to  begin  with.  This  is  exactly 
what  the  Space  Shuttle  will  do  with  its 
large  weight  and  volume  capacity  and 
flexibility  to  launch  and  retrieve  unman- 
ned payloads. 

What  is  all  this  worth  to  us?  A  sav- 
ings of  billions  in  pavload  costs  to  per- 
form the  same  missions  through  1990. 
This  figure  is  based  on  actual  redesign 
studies  of  spacecraft  for  the  Shuttle 
era.  Par  from  being  an  excuse  to  send 
man  into  space  instead  of  cheaper  un- 
manned vehicles,  the  Space  Shuttle  will 
in  fact  make  unmanned  payloads  far 
more  cost-effective. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  that  a  basic  pur- 
pose of  the  Space  Shuttle  is  to  provide 
transportation  for  unmanned  spacecraft 
and  to  make  them  pay  even  higher  divi- 
dends than  in  the  past.  The  fact  that 
men  will  pilot  the  Shuttle  is  only  an  es- 
sential means  to  this  end. 

DOD  AND  THE  SHUl'lLE 

The  argument  is  frequently  heard  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  should  pay 
some  or  all  of  the  costs  of  the  Shuttle. 
This  argiunent,  of  course,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  whether  the  Shuttle  should  be 
built,  but  is  simply  a  quibble  over  what 
part  of  the  Federal  budget  should  sup- 
port it.  However,  in  the  usual  bootstrap 
fashion,  having  argued  that  funds  should 
be  placed  in  the  defense  budget  rather 
than  the  NASA  budget,  the  critics  then 
argue  that  the  funds  would  not  survive 
in  the  DOD  budget  and  thus  somehow 
the  Shuttle  should  not  be  built. 

Here  are  the  facts.  NASA  will  pay  for 
Shuttle  research  and  development  lead- 
ing up  to  production.  NASA  and  DOD  will 
each  then  buy  Shuttle  vehicles  from  the 
production  runs.  Each  agency  will  then, 
of  course,  pay  for  its  own  payloads  and 
other  users  will  pay  for  their  pay  bads. 

Mission  model  projections  indicate 
that  about  one-third  of  the  Shuttle 
flights  will  be  Department  of  Defense 
flights.  The  other  two-thirds  will  be 
NASA  flights  carrying  either  NASA  pay- 


loads  or  payloads  of  commercial  and  for- 
eign users.  The  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958  clearly  places  respon- 
sibility on  NASA  for  development  of 
space  technology  like  the  Shuttle.  To 
place  responsibility  and  fimding  for  the 
Shuttle  development  in  DOD  would  be  a 
questionable  management  decision  and  a 
questionable  budgetary  decision.  And  if  a 
program  which  was  only  one-third  for 
national  defense  would  siuTrive  in  the 
defense  budget  which  is  laden  with  pro- 
grams 100  percent  for  national  defense, 
then  serious  questions  should  be  raised 
about  the  priorities  within  the  defense 
budget. 

Those  who  suggest  mixed  NASA  and 
DOD  funding  for  the  Shuttle  have  little 
imderstanding  of  the  practical  reasons 
for  placing  large-scale  development 
within  a  single  department.  Programs 
funded  and  managed  jointly  by  two  or 
more  agencies  almost  inevitably  lead  to 
waste  and  higher  cost.  This  has  proven 
true  even  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, when  two  military  agencies  are  in- 
volved, and  it  would  almost  certainly  be 
true  in  a  program  as  complex  as  the 
Shuttle  if  two  separate  agencies  were  in 
charge. 

Perhaps  those  who  urge  joint  funding 
and  management  are  seeking  to  fulfill 
one  or  their  prophecies :  that  the  Shuttle 
will  experience  large  overrims.  NASA  is 
the  logical  and  proper  agency  to  fund 
and  manage  development  of  the  Space 
ShutUe. 

CAO  AND  THE  SHXTTTLK 

I  know  of  no  large  Federal  program 
which  has  been  so  thoroughly  reviewed 
from  both  economic  and  technical  stand- 
points so  early  in  Its  history  as  has  been 
the  Space  ShutUe.  In  fact,  there  have 
been  so  many  reviews  and  so  many  re- 
ports that  it  must  at  times  become  con- 
fusing to  decisionmakers  simply  trying 
to  keep  the  various  reports  in  perspective. 

The  Shuttle  was  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  only  after  a  1- 
year  cost  benefit  study  by  the  Mathema- 
tlca  Corp..  based  on  data  supplied  by 
NASA  and  by  detailed  contracted  studies 
by  the  Aerospace  Corp.,  and  the  Lock- 
heed Corp.  The  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice has  now  devoted  nearly  a  year  of 
review  to  these  economic  aspects  of 
Space  ShutUe  justifications  prepared  by 
the  administration,  and  has  issued  two 
reports.  GAO  acknowledges  that  it  is 
"plowing  new  ground"  in  these  efforts, 
the  first  of  their  kind  by  GAO. 

Last  year,  after  review  of  the  Mathe- 
raatica  report,  the  GAO  stated  that  the 
Shuttle  was  "economically  justified  In 
terms  of  the  10-percent  investment  cri- 
teria." 

The  new  GAO  report  focuses  on  a 
NASA  fact  sheet  last  revised  on  March 
15.  1972.  in  which  NASA  attempted  to 
summarize  in  nine  pages  the  several 
thousands  of  pages  of  economic  and  tech- 
nical studies  of  the  Space  Shuttle. 

The  important  part  of  the  GAO  report 
is.  of  course,  its  recommendations.  I  will 
discuss  these  in  a  minute.  The  main 
conclusion  of  the  report  is  that  "GAO  is 
not  convinced  that  the  choice  of  a  launch 
system  should  be  based  principally  on 
cost  comparisons."  In  recognizing  the 


Importance  of  considerations  other  than 
cost,  the  GAO  conclusion  is  in  accord 
with  the  position  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  has  taken 
in  recommending  to  the  Senate  continua- 
tion of  the  Space  Shuttle  program;  that 
is.  that  the  fundamental  reason  for  de- 
veloping the  Space  Shuttle  Is  the  routine 
access  to  space  and  other  new  capabilities 
the  Shuttle  will  provide  and  that  "the 
case  for  the  Space  Shuttle  does  not  rest 
solely  on  the  ability  to  postulate  opera- 
tional cost  benefits  in  the  period  of  1980 
to  1990"— Senate  Report  93-179.  May  30, 
1973.  page  27. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  costs, 
the  GAO  report  states  that — 

GAO  is  not  certain  that  the  Space  Shuttle 
Is  economlcaUy  Justified  .  .  .  even  though 
NASA's  calculations  show  that  it  Is. 

The  report  identifies  nine  areas  as  ex- 
amples of  uncertainty  of  cost  estimates 
with  respect  to  which  NASA  was  unable 
to  remove  GAOs  "reservations"  regard- 
ing cost  savings.  Clearly,  no  one  can  re- 
move all  uncertainty  about  estimates  of 
cost  projected  15  or  20  years  into  the 
future,  and  it  is  appropriate  for  GAO 
and  the  Committees  of  the  Congress  to 
retain  a  healthy  skepticism  about  such 
estimates.  Our  review  in  the  area  of  cost- 
and-benefit  analysis  shows  that  NASA's 
estimates,  conservative  to  begin  with,  are 
holding  up  quite  well  under  further  study 
as  design  and  development  of  the  Shuttle 
proceed. 

The  GAO  report  also  presents  the  pre- 
liminary results  of  the  most  recent  NASA 
analysis.  These  evolving  studies  point  to 
considerable  increases  in  potential  cost 
benefits  for  the  Shuttle. 

The  GAO  report  expresses  a  general 
feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  cost  of 
future  space  payloads  and  points  out  that 
it  is  not  known  precisely  what  space 
missions  are  to  be  flown  in  the  1980's 
and  1990s.  Obviously,  one  could  never  lay 
out  and  freeze  a  decade  or  two  in  ad- 
vance all  the  scientific,  military,  appli- 
cations and  other  missions  that  will  turn 
out  to  be  desired  in  the  1980's  and  1990's. 
NASA  has  been  proceeding  through  a  de- 
tailed, continuing  process  of  describing 
and  analyzing  alternate  sets  of  space 
missiono  representing  the  kinds  of  pro- 
grams which  might  be  undertaken  over 
the  next  15  to  20  years.  Those  missions 
financed  by  Federal  funds  are  subject  to 
annual  authorization  and  appropriation 
and  it  is  obvious  that  the  administration 
would  not  propose  and  the  Congress 
would  not  approve  flight  plans  so  far  into 
the  future. 

The  GAO  recommendatloris  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress  are: 

To  enable  the  Congress  to  reach  the  most 
prudent  decision  on  the  funding  of  the 
Space  Shuttle  or  the  alternative  expendables 
system.  GAO  recommends  that  the  Congress 
consider  the  future  space  missions  xised  in 
NASA's  economic  analysis  of  the  Space 
Shuttle  to  determine  whether  these  missions 
are  a  reasonable  basis  for  space  program 
planning  at  this  time.  In  addition,  GAO  rec- 
ommends that,  as  part  of  the  NASA  author- 
ization and  appropriation  process,  the  Con- 
gress review  the  estimates  for  the  Space 
Shuttle  aimually.  giving  due  consideration 
to  the  apprc^riateness  of  the  mission  used 
in  making  those  estimates. 

If  the  Congress  chooses  to  accept  our  rec- 
ouuneudation  that  It  review  the  proposed 
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space  missions  and  If  significant  revisions 
are  made,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  direct 
NASA  to  reestimate  and  expendable  sys- 
tems to  see  whether  the  relative  merits  of 
the  alternatives  might  be  significantly  af- 
fected. 

And  that  is  all.  GAO  does  not  say 
"stop  the  Shuttle"  or  even  "slow  It 
down." 

The  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  as  part  of  its  annual 
review  of  NASA  programs,  does  con- 
sider Space  Shuttle  mission  models  as 
they  evolve.  The  March  1973  revision 
of  the  1971  NASA  mission  model  appears 
on  pages  81  through  140  of  part  1  of 
the  committee's  hearings  on  S.  880.  And 
the  committee  held  a  hearing  on  March 
6  of  this  year  specifically  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reviewing  potential  space  activ- 
ities in  the  mid- 1980's.  As  pointed  out 
in  Senate  Report  93-179,  the  committee 
intends  to  continue  close  review  of  all 
NASA  programs  including  the  Space 
ShutUe. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  cost-bene- 
fit analyses  continue  to  support  the  de- 
cision made  last  year  to  develop  the 
Space  Shuttle.  The  latest  GAO  report 
has  not  found  any  substantial  reason  for 
questioning  the  correctness  of  that  de- 
cision. In  my  view,  the  fact  that  many 
months  of  detailed  GAO  study  fail  to 
find  any  real  weakness  in  the  NASA 
position  is  one  of  the  strongest  endorse- 
ments the  ShutUe  could  have. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  no  single 
argument  or  combination  of  arguments 
presented  by  the  opponents  of  the 
ShutUe  gives  any  reason  to  believe  that 
the  decision  made  by  the  Congress  last 
year  to  support  the  Shuttle  was  wrong. 
That  decision  was  right. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  for  the 
proponents. 

THE   CAO   REPORT 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore yielding  back  my  time  I  have  cer- 
tain comments  to  make  concerning  the 
GAO,  which  has  initiated  some  very  un- 
usual pracUces  in  the  last  several  years. 

The  report  to  Congress  issued  by  the 
General  Accoimting  OfiQce  enUtled, 
"Analysis  of  Cost  Estimates  for  the 
Space  ShutUe  and  Two  Alternate  Pro- 
grams," dated  Jime  1,  1973,  is  a  hodge- 
podge of  indecision,  innuendo,  and  ir- 
relevancy. 

On  page  13  of  the  report,  there  is  a 
section  entiUed:  "Issue  1 — Are  five 
orbiters  enough?"  In  general,  this  section 
of  the  report  challenges  NASA's  estimate 
that  five  orbiters  will  be  sufficient  to  sup- 
port 581  shuttle  flights  over  a  12-year 
period.  But  the  challenge  is  unsupported 
by  any  GAO  estimates.  In  fact,  the  GAO 
admits  it  has  ho  good  basis  for  compari- 
son, and  is  imable  to  come  up  with  firm 
conclusions." 

The  following  is  a  quote  from  this  sec- 
tion of  the  report  that  appears  on  page 
14: 

.  .  .  Since  the  Space  Shuttle  will  be  a  new 
development,  no  good  basis  for  comparison 
exists.  Three  Indicators  we  considered  which 
admittedly  are  not  closely  comparable  to  the 
ShutUe  are  the  experiences  of  the  Z-IS  teat 
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▼ebida  and  the  F-111  aircraft  and  Insurance 
rates  of  commercial  airlines.  These  would 
indicate  that  Shuttle  losses  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  as  shown  below : 

Commercial  airlines — 1  to  2  vehicles. 

X-16  test  vehicle — 1  to  2  vehicles. 

F-111  (based  on  the  first  40.000  flying 
hours,  about  the  same  amount  of  flying 
hours  as  would  be  required  for  £81  Shut- 
tle flights) — about  12  vehicles. 

Although  we  do  not  accept  any  of  these 
as  being  comparable  enough  to  draw  firm 
conclusions,  we  believe  they  suggest  that 
NASA  may  be  optimistic  l.i  its  estimate 
and  that  it  is  conceivable  that  the  NASA 
estimate  does  not  adequately  provide  for 
cost,  that  ultimately  may  be  required  for 
acquisition  of  the  orbiters.  .  .  . 

The  GAO  insinuates  that  NASA  will 
lose  one  or  two  Shuttles.  It  does  this  by 
citing  experience  of  commercial  airlines 
and  the  X-15  test  vehicle.  Yet  to  pro- 
tect itself  the  CAO  states  that,  and  I 
quote: 

We  do  not  accept  any  of  these  as  being 
comparable  enough  to  draw  firm  conclu- 
sions . . . 

On  page  15  of  the  report  the  GAO  takes 
up  the  question  of  dropped  tank  costs. 
Here  is  a  partial  quote : 

If,  as  has  happened  for  other  major  XJ&. 
systems,  the  tank  design  changes,  and  If 
NASA's  planned  cost  reduction  techniques 
are  not  as  successful  as  planned,  experi- 
enced cost-weljht  relationships  Indicate  that 
costs  could  be  as  much  as  100  percent  more 
than  NASA's  estimate 

I  submit  there  are  two  very  big  "ifs" 
in  this  conclusion,  if  in  fact,  it  can  be 
called  a  "conclusion."  Moreover.  GAO 
gives  no  substantiating  figures  as  to  why 
the  cost  could  be  as  large  as  a  100  per- 
cent more  than  NASA's  estimate. 

In  fact,  this  section  is  so  iffy  and 
hedged  in  counter-statements,  as  to  be 
largely  useless. 

And.  finally,  on  page  35  we  find  the 
following  paragraph: 

...  As  we  have  Indicated  In  chapter  2. 
we  beUeve  NASA  has  been  optimistic  about 
the  Space  Shuttle  estimates  and  that  It 
did  not  refine  the  expendable  estimates  to 
the  same  degree  that  It  did  the  Shuttle 
estimates.  Although  NASA  believes  Its  esti- 
mates are  conservative,  our  experience  with 
estimates  for  large  systems  involving  signifi- 
cant uncertainties  has  taught  us  to  view 
such  estimates  with  a  healthy  skepticism. 
If  the  Shuttle  Is  fully  approved  and  NASA  Is 
able  to  keep  it  within  the  current  cost  esti- 
mates, we  will  be  among  the  first  to  applaud 
Its  achievement. 

The  last  sentence  of  this  paragraph  de- 
serves some  examination.  It  states,  and 
I  quote : 

If  the  Shuttle  is  fully  approved  emd  NASA 
U  able  to  keep  It  within  the  current  cost 
estimates,  we  will  be  among  the  first  to  ap- 
plaud its  achievement. 

From  the  construction  of  this  sen- 
tence, it  is  difficult  to  determine  what 
exactly  the  GAO  Intends  to  applaud.  Is  it 
the  full  approval  of  the  Shuttle?  Or  is  it 
that  happy  state  of  affairs  where  NASA 
keeps  within  its  current  cost  estimates? 

And  it  may  come  £is  a  surprise  to  some 
of  the  Senators  that  GAO,  which  used  to 
be  concerned  with  accounting  has  now 
somehow  or  other  gotten  into  the  ap- 
plause business. 


Now,  here  is  the  GAO  trying  to  pass  on 
the  results  of  a  high  technology  pro- 
gram— a  program  tuat  will  not  be  opera- 
tional until  the  1980's.  I  submit  the  GAO 
does  not  have  the  capability  to  make 
that  kind  of  a  judgment. 

How  many  rockets  has  the  GAO  built? 

How  many  air-frame  engineers  does 
the  GAO  have? 

How  many  satellites  has  the  GAO 
built? 

How  many  boosters  has  the  GAO 
laimched? 

To  ask  the  GAO  to  pass  on  the  space 
shuttle  is  a  little  bit  like  asking  a  nurse's 
aide  to  perform  open -heart  surgery. 

When  the  accountancy  profession  and 
the  engineering  profession  have  had  a 
chance  to  study  the  GAO  report.  I  believe 
there  will  be  one  thine  lacking,  and  that 
is  applause. 

Finally,  the  GAO  on  page  40  makes  its 
conclusions  and  recommendations.  Five 
issues  of  a  general  nature  are  raised  by 
the  GAO.  These  do  not  concern  ac- 
countancy or  economic  problems,  but 
such  things  as  how  the  space  program 
stands  in  relation  to  other  national  needs 
and  whether  or  not  the  value  of  new 
technology  might  justify  the  space  shut- 
tle program. 

And.  on  page  43,  the  GAO  condescend- 
ingly advised  the  Congress  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

We  recommend  that,  as  a  part  of  the  NASA 
authorization  and  appropriation  process,  the 
Congress  review  the  estimates  for  the  Spaca 
Shuttle  annually,  giving  due  consideration 
to  the  appropriateness  of  the  missions  used 
In  making  those  estimates.  .  .  . 

It  may  come  as  something  of  a  sur- 
prise to  the  GAO  that  the  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  of  the  House  have  been  doing 
that  for  the  past  few  years.  In  fact,  it  is 
part  of  the  responsibility  of  these  com- 
mittees to  rnake  just  this  kind  of  review. 

While  I  have  doubts  that  the  Members 
of  Congress  who  sit  on  these  two  com- 
mittees will  appreciate  being  reminded 
of  their  duties  by  the  GAO,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  both  of  these  committees 
have  given  the  shutUe  careful  and 
thorough  scrutiny. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark)  .  All  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is.  Shall  the 
bill  pass?  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
virill  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  MoNSALE).  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  90, 
nays  5.  as  follows: 
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[No.  203  Leg.J 

YEAS— 90 

Abourezk 

Eagleton 

McGovem 

Aiken 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Allen 

Fannin 

Metcalf 

Baker 

Peng 

Montoya 

Bartlett 

Goldwater 

Moss 

Bayh 

Gravel 

Muskle 

Beall 

Griffin 

Nunn 

BeKmon 

Gurney 

Fackwood 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Fastore 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Pearson 

Bible 

Kartke 

Percy 

Bicien 

Haskell 

Randolph 

Brock 

Hatneld 

Rlblcoff 

Brcoke 

Hathaway 

Roth 

Buckley 

Helms 

Saxbe 

BurUlck 

HoUlngs 

Schweiker 

Byrd. 

Hruska 

S:ott,  ta. 

Harry  P. 

Jr.    Huddleston 

Scott.  Va. 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Hughes 

Spark  man 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Stafford 

Case 

Inouye 

Stevens 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Taft 

Church 

Javlts 

Talmadge 

C.ark 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

Cook 

Kennedy 

Tovrer 

Cotton 

Long 

Tunney 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Welcker 

Curtis 

Mathias 

WiUlams 

Dole 

McCIellan 

Young 

Dcmenlcl 

McCiure 

Domlnlck 

McGee 

NAYS— 5 

Pulbrlght 

Nelson 

Proxmlre 

Mansfield 

Fell 

NOT  VOTING- 

-5 

Ervln 

Stennis 

Symington 

Hondale 

Stevsnson 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  7528)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed  be 
reconsidered 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

LAND  USE  POLICY  AND  PLANNINQ 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  resimie  consideration  of  the 
imflnished  business,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

S.  268,  to  establish  a  national  land  use  pol- 
icy, to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  make  grants  to  assist  the  States  to  de- 
velop and  Implement  State  land  use  pro- 
grams, to  coordinate  Federal  programs  and 
policies  which  have  a  land  use  Impact,  to  co- 
ordinate planning  and  management  of  Fed- 
eral lands  and  planning  and  management  of 
adjacent  non-Federal  lands,  and  to  establish 
an  Office  of  Land  Use  Policy  Administration 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

tJNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent,  by  au- 
thorization of  the  distinguished  majority 
l3ader  and  having  cle£ired  the  request 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
as  well  as  with  Senators  Hansen,  Fannin, 
Johnston,  and  Jackson,  that  time  on  the 
amendment  to  be  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  to 
the  l^^nd  use  policy  bill  (S.  2C8)  be  limited 
to  2  hours  to  be  equally  divided  between 
and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  ;  that 
time  on  the  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from    Louisiana     (Mr.    Johnstoh)     be 


limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston) 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson). 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  there  is  pro- 
vision there  for  other  amendments? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  TOMOR- 
ROW AND  UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
rocognized  under  the  standing  order,  the 
Senite  resume  the  consideration  of  the 
imfinished  business,  S.  268. 

Th3  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  resumes  the  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  business,  S.  268,  tomorrow, 
the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  become  the 
pending  amendment  and  that  consider- 
ation of  the  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  which 
is  presently  pending,  immediately  follow 
the  disposition  of  the  amendment  to  be 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on  both 
the  Jackson  and  the  Johnston  amend- 
ments at  this  time,  with  one  show  of  sec- 
onds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  both 
amendments. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time  on 
any  amendments  to  either  of  the  two 
amendments  l:e  limited  to  30  minutes,  to 
be  equally  divided  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  ?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning,  following  a  recess. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order,  the  Senate  will  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  unfinished  business,  the 
land  use  policy  bill,  S.  268. 

The  question  at  that  time  will  be  on 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Jackson,  having  to  do  with  sanctions. 
On  that  amendment  there  is  a  time  lim- 
itation of  2  hours.  The  yeas  and  nays 
already  have  been  ordered  thereon. 
Hence,  there  will  be  a  roUcall  vote  on  the 
Jackson  amendment  at  no  later  than 
about  12:15  p.m.  tomorrow,  if  all  the 
time  is  taken  thereon.  The  yea-and-nay 
vote  could  come  earlier,  of  course,  if  time 
is  yi3lded  back . 

Following  the  disposition  of  the  Jack- 
son amendment,  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  amendment  No.  231,  by 
Mr.  Johnston,  on  which  there  is  a  time 
limitation  of  30  minutes  and  on  which 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  already  been 
ordered. 

Further  action  on  amendments  to  the 
land  use  policy  bill  undoubtedly  will  oc- 
cur tomorrow.  So  all  Senators  are  alerted 
to  the  fact  that  there  will  be  at  least 
two  yea-and-nay  votes  tomorrow,  pre- 
sumably more. 

Whether  or  not  the  Senate  will  com- 
plete action  on  the  land  use  policy  bill 
tomon-ow  cannot  be  foreseen  as  of  now. 
It  may  very  well  be  that  during  th?  after- 
noon, if  it  becomes  clear  that  final  ac- 
tion cannot  be  achieved  on  the  land  use 
policy  bill  tomorrow,  the  leadership 
would  want  to  resort  to  a  second  track. 
On  the  calendar  are  various  measures 
which  could  be  called  up  in  the  event  the 
second  track  is  resorted  to  on  tomorrow. 

I  might  mention  one  in  particular  as 
being  S.  1112,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Com- 
prehensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
ism Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Rehabil- 
itation Act.  Although  I  mention  that 
bill,  there  are  others  which  could  be 
called  up.  As  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  stated,  It  is  planned  to  move 
to  the  multiple  track  system  whenever 
such  appears  to  be  advisable. 

Perhaps  I  should  also  mention  the  fact 
that,  as  all  Senators  are  aware,  confer- 
ence reports  can  be  called  up  at  any 
time,  and  yea-and-nay  votes  can  occur 
thereon. 

The  Senate  has  a  heavy  calendar  on 
which  to  complete  action  before  the  holi- 
day recess.  For  example,  the  continuing 
resolution  must  be  adopted,  and  the  debt 
extension  bill  must  be  acted  upon. 

Senators  should  keep  in  mind  that  fol- 
lowing the  July  4  holiday  recess,  there 
will  be  only  4  weeks  in  which  to  trans- 
act legislative  business  prior  to  the 
August  recess.  Senators  should  be  pre- 
pared, I  think,  for  possible  Saturday 
session. 

The  following  calendar  measures  win 
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1, 


June  19,  1973 


be  called  up  as  the  situation  permits,  but 
not  necessarily  in  the  order  listed: 

S.  1443,  to  authorize  the  furnishing  of 
defense  articles  and  services  to  foreign 
countries  and  international  organiza- 
tions; 

S.  440,  the  war  powers  bill; 

S.  1435,  the  District  of  Columbia  home 
rule  bill; 

S.  1081,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  grant  rights-of-way 
across  Federal  lands; 

S.  343.  to  designate  the  Treasury  after 
the  first  Monday  in  October  as  the  day 
for  Federal  elections. 

Other    measures,    as    they    become 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

cleared  on  the  calendar,  may  be  caUed 
up  at  any  time. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  10  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:17 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  imtil  to- 
morrow, June  20,  1973,  at  10  a.m. 


Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  June  19  (legislative  day  of  June 
18),  1973: 

In  thz  Asmt 
The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  impor- 
tance and  responsibility  designated  by  th« 
President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Richard  GUes  StUwell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army) . 
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LAWLESSNESS— A  THREAT  TO  OUR 
WAY  OP  LIFE 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

OF  VntCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  19.  1973 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  I*!r.  President, 
certainly,  all  Members  of  this  body 
would  agree  that  reducing  the  Nation's 
crime  rate  is  one  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  facing  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. Lawlessness  is  a  threat  to  our  very 
way  of  life.  It  threatens  the  ideals  upon 
wt.i.Ii  a  free  and  demtxiratic  society 
functions. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  our 
friend  aad  colleague,  Roman  L.  Hruska, 
has  long  ^-^ecn  a  leader  in  the  fight  against 
crime.  His  imtiring  service  in  committee 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  has  re- 
sulted in  tLj  passage  of  a  vast  number  of 
major  pieces  of  legislation  to  combat  the 
forc<"s  jf  crime. 

Recent':-,  my  State  was  hf^nored  to 
have  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Sheriff's  Association  in  Richmond  and 
to  have  Eonator  Hbuska  to  speak  before 
the  association. 

I  believe  Sonator  Hruska's  speech  is 
valuable  reading  for  all  of  us.  I,  there- 
fore, request  imanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  his  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Address  by  the  Honorable  Roman  L.  Hritska. 

U.S.  Senator,  Before  the  National  Shes- 

iFPS'  Association,  Richmond,  Va_  Jitne  18, 

1973 

My  first  statement  this  morning  is  a  hearty 
greeting  with  congratulations  and  commen- 
dations to  you — the  National  SherUTs'  Asso- 
ciation— as  you  gentlemen  met  for  your  33rd 
annual  convention  here  In  Richmond. 

It  Is  the  sheriff  of  every  county  courthouse 
In  America  who  forges  a  vital  link  In  the 
chain  of  law  enforcement  which  protects  the 
people  of  our  nation. 

It  Is  you  at  the  local  level,  closest  to  both 
the  fears  and  the  aspirations  of  the  cltlzena, 
who  can  best  Insure  safety  and  security  to 
the  Individual  American. 

Your  labors  and  concerns  are  noted.  There 
Is  appreciation  for  them.  And  as  time  goes  on, 
both  the  notation  and  appreciation  will 
rightly  broaden  and  Intensify. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  oportunlty  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  rather  briefly  two  items  of 


legislation  which  are  currently  pending  In 
the  Congress  and  which  should  be  of  great 
import  to  those  of  you  on  the  cutting  edge 
of  law  enforcement. 

PROPOSED    NEW    FEDERAL    CRIMINAL    CODE 

The  first  Item  which  I  would  draw  to  your 
attention  Is  the  proposed  new  Federal  Crim- 
inal Code. 

In  1966  Congress  created  the  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
Laws  for  the  ptxrpose  of  recodifying  our  cur- 
rent federal  criminal  laws. 

The  product  of  nearly  three  years  of  delib- 
eration by  the  commission  was  submitted  to 
the  Congress  and  the  President  two  years 
ago. 

In  1971  and  1972,  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  conducted 
an  ambitious  program  of  hearings  on  the 
Final  Report  of  the  Commission,  and  In  Jan- 
uary of  this  year  Senator  McCIellan,  Senator 
Ervln  and  I  Introduced  a  bill — S.  1 — the  mas- 
sive Criminal  Justice  Codification,  Revision 
and  Reform  Act  of  1973.  which  represents  one 
alternative  In  search  of  a  rationalized  penal 
code  on  the  federal  level. 

During  this  same  period  of  time,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  labored  diligently  In  a 
related  effort  which  culminated  in  S.  1400, 
the  Criminal  Code  Reform  Act  of  1973,  which 
I  Introduced  on  March  27th.  These  two 
bills — 3.  1  and  S.  1400 — now  provide  the 
Congress  with  two  major  legislative  Items 
upon  which  to  biUld  a  new  Federal  Criminal 
Code. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  a  niunber  of  differ- 
ences between  S.  I  and  S.  1400 — some  minor, 
others  more  substantial — but  even  a  cursory 
comparison  demonstrates  their  essential  sim- 
ilarity of  conception  and  execution. 

Regardless  of  differences.  It  must  be  em- 
phasized that  neither  bUl  Is  partisan  In  na- 
ttire. 

The  reform,  revision,  and  codification  of 
the  federal  criminal  law  Is  universally  con- 
ceded to  be  mandatory. 

For  far  too  long,  our  efforts  to  protect  life, 
property,  human  rights,  and  domestic  tran- 
quUlty  have  been  crippled  by  the  most  basic 
element  of  the  criminal  Justice  system — the 
law  Itself. 

We  need  a  rational.  Integrated  code  that  Is 
at  the  same  time  workable  and  responsive  to 
the  demands  of  a  complex  contemporary 
society. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  this  legisla- 
tion drastically  encroaches  on  areas  of  state 
sovereignty.  But  I  submit  to  you  that,  al- 
though the  bill  does  reflect  a  modest  ex- 
tension of  federal  Jurisdiction  in  certain  In- 
stances, extreme  caution  has  been  taken  to 
limit  expansion  to  areas  of  compelling  federal 
Interest  not  adequately  dealt  with  now. 

Moreover,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  federal 
prosecutors,  under  guidelines  Issued  by  the 
Justice  Department,  can  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  exercise  discretion  by  deferring  to 


local  authorities  in  cases  of  primarily  state 
concern. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  by  the  end  of  1974  the 
Congress  and  the  President  will  have  ap- 
proved a  bill  which  will  modernize  and  stand- 
ardize all  aspects  of  federal  criminal  law. 

This  Is  an  essential  effort  addressing  aU  of 
the  tough  questions  that  confront  criminal 
law  today — capital  punishment,  gun  control, 
narcotics  abuse,  obscenity — and  beyond  these 
controversial  items,  such  major  improve- 
ments as  the  standardized  grading  of  offenses, 
systematized  approaches  to  Jurisdictional 
questions,  sind  app>eUate  review. 

I  would  hope  that  you  will  recognise  this 
effort  for  what  It  Is — not  a  federal  grab  for 
more  authority  In  the  area  of  law  enforce- 
ment, but  a  reafBrtnation  of  one  of  the  fund- 
amental precepts  of  a  federal  system. 

Crime  control  Is  now,  and  must  continue 
to  be,  prlmarUy  the  ftmctlon  of  state,  county 
and  local  governments. 

LAW    ENFORCEMENT   ASSISTANCB 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  second  legislative  Item  to  which  I 
would  address  your  attention  Is  the  matter  of 
the  authorizing  legislation  for  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  and  the 
prospects  for  law  enforcement  special  reve- 
nue sharing. 

Having  recognized  the  primary  re^)on- 
slbllity  of  you  and  your  state  and  municipal 
associates  In  the  effort  to  maintain  order  and 
Justice  In  America,  the  federal  government 
must  at  the  same  time  recognize  the  fiscal 
crunch  which  the  several  states  are  experi- 
encing In  attempting  to  meet  their  respon- 
slbUltles. 

Crime  control  dollars  are  now  being  made 
available  to  state  and  local  groups  by  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
through  a  bloc  grant  program. 

The  value  of  this  program  to  date  must 
be  recognized — but  at  the  same  time  we  must 
not  fear  to  develop  the  program  further — 
to  Increase  your  resources  and  options  and 
thereby  allow  you  to  develop  your  efficiency 
even  beyond  current  bounds. 

This  past  year  was  a  rewarding  one  for  law 
enforcement  personnel.  For  the  first  time  In 
decades,  the  country  experienced  a  net  reduc- 
tion In  crime. 

Now  this  was  not  the  triumph  of  those  of 
us  who  serve  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomstc.  It 
was  yours  and  I  congratulate  you. 

The  federal  government  plays  only  a  sup- 
portive role  In  our  various  criminal  Justice 
systems — you — ladles  and  gentlemen — are 
the  troops. 

Although  this  tremendous  progress  has 
been  made  however,  there  Is  still  no  greater 
need  In  America  today  than  that  of  safe 
streets. 

If  we  cannot  feel  secure  In  our  own 
homes,  then  all  other  pleasures  are  lessened 
and  government  has  faUed  In  a  basic  obU- 
gatlon  to  the  electorate. 

In   1968,  Congress  enacted   the  Omnibus 
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Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act.  It  was 
realized  at  that  time  that  crime  bad  be- 
come a  plague  tbat  posed  an  enormous 
threat  to  our  survival  as  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic nation. 

To  the  Congress,  it  had  become  apparent 
that  our  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Jus- 
tice agencies  faced  a  bleak  future — and  the 
people  an  even  more  dismal  one — unless 
they  could  be  given  prompt  and  substantial 
support. 

Congress  felt  that  there  was  an  urgent 
need  for  a  new,  vigorous,  and  forceful  inl- 
ative  in  the  area  of  law  enforcement.  The 
time  had  come  for  restructuring  and  mod- 
ernizing our  response  to  crime. 

However,  we  did  not  want  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  a  national  police  force.  We  did 
not  want  to  usurp,  dictate,  or  dominate  lo- 
cal responsibilities  in  any  part  of  the  crim- 
inal Justice  system.  Congress  said  as  much 
In  the  Act's  preamble  which  states: 

"Congress  finds  further  that  crime  is  es- 
sentially a  local  problem  that  must  be  dealt 
with  by  state  and  local  governments  if  it  la 
to  be   controlled  effectively." 

You  have  all  heard  of  the  bloc  grant  con- 
cept. Permit  me  to  explain  it  in  a  nutshell. 
Instead  of  creating  a  new  federal  agency  to 
parcel  out  financial  aid  to  obedient  and 
subservient  local  recipients.  Congress  sim- 
ply resolved  to  protect  our  freedom  and 
self-determination  by  placing  the  states 
and  localities  In  charge  of  their  ovon  pro- 
grams. 

Now  this  concept  was  not  popular  with  a 
yocal  minority  in  Congress  that  clung  to 
dangerous  theories  of  federal  dictation.  Yet, 
local  control  is  what  the  people  demanded, 
and  this  is  what  the  Congress  wisely  voted. 

Thus,  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
I  have  Just  set  forth,  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  was  created  and 
authorized  to  provide  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  the  states  and  local  govern- 
ments for  improvec!  methods  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  crime  control. 

Do  not  let  anyone  mislead  you.  This  self- 
belp  program  that  relies  upon  local  re- 
sponsibility has  been  a  success.  I  will  give 
you  figures  shortly  to  prove  that. 

It  has  created  a  djmamic  new  leadership  at 
both  the  state  anc".  local  level  In  criminal 
Justice — and  that  includes  you. 

It  has  done  much  to  erase  old  rivalries  and 
InstlU  a  renewed  spirit  of  cooperation. 

What  I  have  Just  described  is  the  essence 
of  what  President  Nlxcn  calls  the  "New  Fed- 
eralism". 

In  his  Inaugural  address  this  January 
President  Nixon  asserted  and  I  quote :  '  Ask 
Qot  what  your  country  can  do  for  you;  ask 
what  you  can  do  for  yourself."  In  so  saying, 
he  was  talking  to  the  individual,  to  ba  sure, 
but  he  addressed  at  the  same  time  our  rotate 
and  local  governments  and  institutions.  In^ 
deed,  the  bloc  grant  concept  embodied  in 
the  Safe  Streets  Act  was  the  forerunner  or 
prototjrpe  of  the  "New  Federalism." 

Crime  is  still  with  us,  of  course,  but  we 
need  to  acknowledge  the  great  strides  for- 
ward that  have  been  taken  in  the  race 
against  lawlessness  since  LEAA  was  enacted. 
Not  everyone  will  admit  the  truth.  In  fact, 
many  chose  to  talk  while  Ignoring  the  facts. 

Opponents  say  that  LEAA  and  the  bloc 
grants  concept  is  oppressive  and  authori- 
tarian. But,  as  ve  have  all  emphasized  so 
many  times  previously,  what  this  program  la 
all  about  is  more  democracy,  more  local  con- 
trol, and  more  responsibility  for  the  people  in 
their  own  communities. 

They  say  that  the  innovation  is  Ineffective 
and  usele&s.  But  a  close  look  at  the  latest 
FBI  crime  statistics  say  otherwise: 

For  the  first  time  since  1955 — 17  years — 
there  was  last  year  an  actual  dovonturn  of 
crime  In  this  country. 

The  number  of  serious  crimes  reported  in 
the  United  States  in  1972  was  3  percent  lesa 
than  In  the  year  before. 
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Declines  of  from  2  to  7  percent  were  re- 
ported in  1972  for  burglary,  auto  theft,  lar- 
ceny, and  robbery. 

In  the  six  U.S.  cities  of  a  million  or  mor* 
population,  the  combined  decrease  for  all 
crimes  was  12  percent;  in  cities  of  500,000  to 
one  million,  it  was  7  percent;  in  cities  of 
100,000  to  500,000,  it  was  2  percent. 

Of  the  164  cities  having  100,000  or  more 
population  94  of  them  reported  a  decline  In 
serious  crime.  This  compares  with  decreases 
reported  by  53  cities  the  year  before,  22  cities 
in  1970,  and  only  17  cities  in  1989. 

Sarlous  crime  in  our  nation's  capital  de- 
clined last  year  by  27  percent — the  steepest 
drop  of  any  big  city  in  the  country. 

From  San  Franlcsco,  where  serious  crime 
dropped  19  percent  last  year,  to  New  York, 
where  it  fell  by  18  percent,  the  forces  of  law 
and  order  are  moving  to  gain  the  upper  hand 
over  the  forces  of  crime  and  chaos.  A  few 
critics  have  tried  to  quarrel  with  the  score- 
keeping.  But,  the  facts  speak  for  themselves. 
Progress  Is  being  made. 

LEAA  has  also  played  a  significant  role  In 
the  federal  effort  to  curb  drug  abuse,  a 
menace  which  threatens  the  very  lives  of  a 
great  number  of  our  young  people. 

The  Congress  will  shortly  act  on  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  statutory  scheme  under- 
lying LEAA.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  current 
scope  of  federal/state  Jiu'isdiction  will  not  be 
disturbed  In  this  process. 

Indeed,  I  would  expect  that  the  Congress 
will  move  to  further  streamline  the  oper- 
ations of  LEAA  and  Improve  the  hand  of  our 
states  and  localities,  in  keeping  with  the  pre- 
cepts underlying  special  revenue  sharing. 

This,  in  my  view,  is  essential  If  we  are  to 
continue  to  make  inroads  against  the  menace 
of  crime.  I  believe  that  we  shall. 
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HARLEM  PREP 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP   KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  19,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  spring. 
Harlem  Preparatory  School  once  again 
celebrated  the  graduation  of  a  fine  class 
of  students,  and  Individuals. 

I  Join  with  the  parents,  relatives,  and 
friends  of  the  graduates  in  congratulat- 
ing them  for  their  success  and  wishing 
them  much  luck  in  their  future  en- 
deavors. 

I  now  submit,  for  the  collective  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  an  editorial  that 
appeared  in  the  June  9  New  York  Am- 
sterdam News  entitled,  "Support  the 
Prep": 

SOPPORT  THE  PBEP 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned  the  Harlem 
Preparatory  School,  located  In  the  heart  of 
Harlem  has  higher  educational  standards 
than  any  other  high  school  in  the  country, 
because  no  student  can  graduate  from  Har- 
lem Prep  until  he  Is  admitted  to  matricula- 
tion at  some  college  or  university.  Therefore, 
every  graduate  at  Harlem  Prep  goes  on  to 
college.  No  other  high  school  in  the  United 
States  can  make  that  statement. 

The  valedictorian  of  Harlem  Prep's  gradu- 
ating class  this  year  is  19  year  old  Clifford 
Thomas  Jacobs,  who  has  been  notified  tbat 
he  has  been  accepted  to  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. Boston  University,  Adelphi  University, 
New  York  University,  Fordham  University, 
Brown  University,  and  the  University  of 
Wisconsin ! 

That  list  of  accepting  universities  gives  one 
a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  kind  of  scholars 
Harlem  Prep  Is  turning  out. 


And  one  of  the  amazing  parts  of  the  Har- 
lem Prep  story  is  that  it  Is  educating  such 
students  at  a  much  lower  cost  than  what  we 
are  spending  to  educate  youngsters  in  our 
City  Universities. 

This  week  as  New  York  salutes  another 
graduating  class  at  Harlem  Prep,  we  heartily 
join  in  that  saluate.  But  we  offer  another 
salute  to  Dr.  Ed  Carpenter,  headmaster  at 
Harlem  Prep,  and  his  small  faculty  of  edu- 
cators who  are  accomplishing  so  much  with 
so  little. 

Harlem  Prep  was  bom  in  poverty,  has  never 
had  adequate  funds  to  operate  as  It  should 
and  is  in  dire  need  of  money  right  now  to 
keep  its  doors  often. 

We  urgently  solicit  public  support  for  It 
with  the  assurance  that  there  Is  no  better 
Investment — both  In  our  community  and  In 
America. 


STUDENT  AID  AND  THE  NATIONAL 
STUDENT  LOBBY 


LEAA  IS  NEEDED  TO  FIGHT  HIGH 
CRIME  RATE  IN  METROPOLITAN 
AREAS 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OP  FLoama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  19,  1973 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  unanimously  passed  the  law  en- 
forcement assistance  amendments.  While 
I  consider  these  amendments  a  substan- 
tial Improvement  over  the  present  law, 
the  bill  as  passed  still  does  not  give  spe- 
cial preference  to  urban  areas  having 
high  crime  rates,  unfortunately. 

Crime  is  among  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems facing  our  Nation.  In  our  cities, 
people  are  subjected  daily  to  personal  as- 
sault and  loss  of  property.  Older  and 
younger  persons  alike  are  becoming  fear- 
ful of  leaving  the  safety  of  their  homes. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  committee  would 
favorably  consider  targeting  resources  to 
those  metropolitan  areas  where  the  high 
rates  of  crime  are  a  threat  to  the  every- 
day existence  of  law-abiding  American 
citizens. 

Nonetheless,  LEAA  has  been  of  service 
to  south  Florida.  Through  LEAA.  south 
Florida  has  received  assistance  in  such 
areas  as  drug  rehabUitation  centers  and 
special  safe  streets  projects. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  bill 
includes  rehabilitation  in  the  list  of  pur- 
poses of  LEAA.  Recidivism  only  makes 
the  crime  rates  climb,  and  without  re- 
habilitation, we  cannot  expect  to  see  a 
signiiicant  decrease  In  the  incidence  of 
crime. 

The  bill  will  help  to  streamline  the 
flow  of  assistance  to  the  States  and  local 
governments,  by  requiring  that  time  lim- 
its on  consideration  of  grants  be  met. 

The  bill  also  contains  language  to 
strengthen  civil  rights  enforcement  pow- 
ers and  responsibilities.  LEAA  will  be  re- 
quired to  use  enforcement  procedures 
which  include  the  ultimate  sanction  of 
funding  cutoffs  in  the  case  of  noncom- 
pUance. 

I  am  certain  these  amendments  which 
we  passed  today  will  have  the  effect  the 
House  desires — suflBcient  assistance  to 
bring  about  a  reduction  in  crime,  an  in- 
crease In  successful  rehabilitation,  and  a 
better  system  of  criminal  justice. 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19,  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  representa- 
tives of  the  National  Student  Lobby  re- 
cently appeared  before  the  Labor-HEW 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  present  the  lobby's 
positicHi  on  student  aid  for  fiscal  year 
1974. 

The  NSL  has  received  the  support 
of  numerous  colleges  across  the  Nation 
for  Its  stand  in  favor  of  increased  fund- 
ing for  student  financial  aid.  and  I  In- 
clude the  text  of  the  NSL  resolution 
and  a  listing  of  schools  expressing  their 
support  for  It  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks: 

NATIONAL  Student  Lobby  Resolxttion 

Whereas:  Students  must  take  an  active 
role  now  In  stating  the  critical  financial  needs 
of  students  to  Congress  during  the  Fiscal 
Year  74  (academic  year  starting  Sept.  1974) 
appropriations  process  for  Federal  student 
financial  aid  programs,  and 

Whereas :  President  Nixon  has  pledged  that 
"no  student  will  be  denied  access  to  post- 
secondary  education  for  financial  reasons," 
and  Congress  has  also  authorized  such  a  goal 
in  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972,  and 

Whereas:  Amounts  appropriated  In  April, 
1973  or  Fiscal  Year  73  (academic  year  starting 
Sept.  1973)  are  totally  insufficient  to  meet 
the  needs  of  students  (as  little  as  50%  of  the 
Office  of  Education  panel-approved  requests 
for  aid),  and 

Whereas :  Current  funding  for  the  new  and 
crucial  Basic  Opportunity  Grant  program  is 
grossly  Insufficient  ($12  million  instead  of 
$622  Million  requested  by  Administration), 
and  so  low  as  to  necessitate  restriction  of 
BOOs  to  freshman  for  fall  1973,  and 

Whereas:  Additional  eligibility  of  proprie- 
tary and  vocational  school  students  for  Fed- 
eral student  aid  monies  means  an  additional 
25  percent  Increase  in  funding  Is  needed  for 
2.yr.  and  4-yr.  college  students  simply  to 
remain  at  the  current  level  of  aid. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that,  students 
from  the  colleges  listed  below  support  sub- 
stantially Increased  funding  for  student  fi- 
nancial aid  for  FY  74  (NSL  support  $596 
mUllon  Increase  to  $2,137  million) ,  as  follows: 
[In  millions] 

Basic  opportunity  grants   (BOO,  new 

program) $959 

Supplemental       opportunity       grants 

(current  EOG) 200 

National  direct  student  loans  (NDSL, 

3%    loans) 293 

Federally  insured  student  loans  (FISL, 

7%  bank  loans) $350 

College  work-study 270 

College  work-study  for  veterans  (new 

program)    15 

State     scholarship     incentive     grants 

(new  program) 60 

Total 2, 137 

Schools  Having  Passed  Financial  Aid 
Resolution 

Name  of  School  and  Authorized  Signature 

Oregon  State,  University,  Kerbv  Anderson, 
ASOSU  1st  Vice-President. 

Marian  College  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Harlan  D. 
Swift,  Student  Body  President. 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  Regis  F.  Kauf- 
man, Student  Body  President. 

Concordia  Teachers  College,  Timothy  G. 
Miesner,  Student  Body  President. 

Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  Greg  Wil- 
liams, Student  Body  President. 
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Birmingham-Southern  College,  Brenda 
Montgomery,  SGA  secretary. 

Sam  Houston  State  University,  Lang  Zach- 
arlas,  Student  Body  President. 

Indiana  University,  Steve  Damlg,  Student 
Body  President. 

University  of  Virginia,  Larry  J.  Sabato, 
Student  Body  President. 

University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee,  Mich- 
ael DeLonay,  Special  Asst.  to  President. 

Southern  Colorado  State  College,  Elaine 
Stefanlc,  SGA  President. 

Henderson  State  College,  Freddie  Looka- 
doo.  Student  Government  President. 

Pomona  College,  Ian  CampbeU,  Student 
Body  President. 

University  of  Missouri  at  Rolla,  Michael 
Ragan,  Student  Body  President. 

Mary  Baldwin  College,  Susan  E.  Baughman, 
Student  Body  President. 

University  of  Wyoming,  Steve  A.  Miller, 
Student  Body  President. 

Manchester  Community  College,  James  W. 
Sorensen,  Student  Body  President. 

St.  Francis  De  Sales,  Michael  Chlmlelewskl, 
Student  Body  President. 

Northeastern  State  College,  Jerry  Donley, 
Student  Body  President. 

Upper  Iowa  College.  Stephen  C.  Worester, 
Student  Body  President. 

Ashland  College,  M.  L.  Duff,  Student  Body 
President. 

Tabor  College,  Roger  Gossen,  Student  Body 
President. 

Friends  University,  David  Hawthorne,  Stu- 
dent Body  President. 

Alma  White  College,  Donald  K.  Hansen, 
Student  Body  President. 

University  of  Dayton,  Francisco  J.  Torrado, 
Student  Body  President. 

Mtihlenberg  College,  Kent  J.  Rossmlller, 
Student  Council. 

New  York  State  University  at  Oneonta, 
Steven  Goldenberg,,  Student  Body  President. 

Financial  Aid  Petition — Muhlenberg  (Col- 
lege. Signatures  of  88  students  supporting 
the  National  Student  Lobby  position  on 
student  aid  appropriations. 


THE  FUEL  SHORTAGE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  19,  1973 

Mr.  DERViTlNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent editorial  on  WGN,  a  Chicago  broad- 
casting company,  very  thorouglily 
discusses  the  fuel  shortage.  More  specifi- 
cally, the  question  of  an  increase  In  the 
Federal  tax  on  gasoline. 

At  tills  point,  I  insert  it  into  the 
Record.  I  associate  myself  with  the 
reasoning  therein : 

The  Fuel  Shoktage 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  hoisted  a 
trial  balloon  on  the  gasoline-shortage  front. 
Treasury  Secretary  George  Schultz  says  the 
administration  is  considering  .  .  .  Just  con- 
sidering .  .  .  asking  Congress  to  Increase  the 
federal  tax  en  gasoline.  The  Increase  under 
consideration  ...  a  dime  a  gallon  ... 
amounts  to  250  per  cent  of  the  four-cent-a- 
gallon  tax  already  Imposed. 

Such  a  tax  would  do  several  things.  First, 
it  might  cut  the  demand  for  gasoline,  con- 
sidering that  a  20-giUon  fill-up  would  cost 
an  extra  two  dollars.  Second,  according  to 
Schultz,  it  might  accelerate  the  trend  toward 
smaller  cars  .  .  .  those  that  can  go  farther  on 
a  tank-full.  Third,  It  would  provide  an  esti- 
mated $10  billion  a  ye.nr  to  the  treasury, 
always  welcome  with  a  deficit  budget.  And 
fourth,  any  tax  increase  is  viewed  as  dam- 
pening Inflation,  taking  doUars  out  of  the 
market-place  where  they  compete  for  goods 
and  services,  thus  pushing  up  prices. 
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It's  been  said  that  the  economy  of  this 
country,  at  least  in  peace-time  and  at  least 
for  the  last-half  century,  that  the  economy 
Is  geatred  to  the  auto  Industry  .  .  .  not  only 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  autos,  but  the 
raw  materials  used  to  make  the  cars,  the 
highway  construction  Industry  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  service  businesses 
which  keep  the  cars  rolling.  So,  any  signifi- 
cant change  in  driving  habits  could  have  an 
even  more  significant  effect  on  the  economy. 

Then,  there's  the  question  of  who  will  be 
affected  the  most.  As  with  any  price  Increase 
on  a  necessity  or  near-necessity,  those  who 
can  least  afford  the  added  burden  will  suffer 
the  most  ...  at  least  In  terms  of  percentage 
of  Income.  And,  we'll  all  pay  more,  for 
everything  else,  as  truckers  pass  on  their  in- 
creased cost  of  delivering  the  other  things 
we  buy. 

At  this  point,  we  think  an  Increase  In  the 
gasoline  tax  Is  wrong.  Certainly,  there  must 
be  better  and  more  equitable  ways  of  over- 
coming a  gasoline  shortage  if  there  really  Is 
a  shortage.  Of  course,  we're  still  not  sure 
whether  there  Is  a  REIAL  gasoline  shortage. 
That's  what  we'd  really  like  to  know  .  .  . 
before  we  undertake  a  mass  correction.  We'd 
like  to  know  that  we're  sick  .  .  .  before  we're 
asked  to  swallow  some  distasteful  medicine. 


THE   lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
THOMASTON    EXPRESS 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF  CONNECTlCtrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  19,  1973 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  March 
1873,  George  Grille  started  a  single  sheet 
newspaper  from  his  home  in  Thomaston, 
Conn.  This  first  edition  of  the  Thomas- 
ton  Express  is  celebrating  its  100th  anni- 
versary of  distinctive  and  dedicated  serv- 
ice. 

Since  Its  inception,  the  Express  has 
been  owned  and  published  by  several  dif- 
ferent men  and  is  presently  under  the 
direction  of  Caesar  DelVaglio.  The  paper 
has  grown  considerably  since  the  days  of 
1918  when  the  linotype  machine  was  first 
introduced  into  its  system  of  production. 
Today  the  Express  is  a  newspaper  with 
an  average  scope  of  20  pages  covering 
news  of  northwestern  Connecticut.  It  has 
a  weekly  circulation  of  about  2,800  resi- 
dents in  Thomaston,  Plymouth,  North- 
field,  and  Terryville. 

During  a  100-year  history,  the  Thom- 
aston Express  has  been  the  recipient  of 
numerous  literary  awards  which  refiect 
its  high  standards  of  journalism.  As  one 
of  the  most  important  forces  in  the  life 
of  the  region,  the  Express  has  contributed 
significantly  to  the  development  of  the 
community  by  means  of  reliable  and  de- 
tailed reporting  about  the  people  and 
events  which  have  influenced  the  growth 
of  the  region. 

The  Thomaston  Express  has  plans  for 
a  special  edition  later  in  the  year  which 
will  commemorate  its  anniversary.  This 
centennial  publication  will  review  the 
histoi'y  of  the  newspaper  as  well  as  the 
many  memorable  phases  of  Thomaston 
history  in  the  past  century. 

It  Is  with  pride  and  pleasure  that  I 
join  so  many  other  residents  of  the  Sixth 
District  and  the  State  of  Connecticut  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  Thomaston  Express 
on  its  100th  anniversary. 
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GENERAL   SIMPSON   RETIRING   TO 
RESIDENCE  IN  BRYAN.  TEX. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THODcarrs  in»ON  being 

DISCONNECTED 


June  19,  1973 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAOJE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Jtuie  19.  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
1  he  residents  of  the  city  of  Bryan,  Tex., 
recently  had  the  privilege  of  welcoming 
a  distinguished  individual  to  their  com- 
munity. Lt.  Gen.  Ormond  R.  Simpsoo, 
who  served  his  country  for  37  years, 
made  his  residence  in  Bryan  upon  re- 
tiring from  the  UJ5.  Marine  Corps.  Gen- 
eral Simpson  and  I  attended  Texas 
A.  Si  M.  University  and  we  share  fond 
memories  for  our  alma  mater,  which  Is 
near  the  city  of  Bryan.  I  am  happy  to 
have  General  Simpson  become  one  of  my 
constituents  in  Texas'  Si.xth  District. 

The  local  newspaper  In  Bryan,  Tex., 
the  Eagle,  carried  the  good  news  about 
General  Simpson  on  June  12,  1973. 

The  article  follows: 
General  Simpson  RimiNG  to  Residence  in 
Bryan 

Lt.  Oeu.  Ormond  R.  Simpson,  who  ended 
a  37-year  Marine  Corps  career  Jn  May,  wlU 
return  to  Bryan  In  July  with  his  wife  and 
famUy.  He  was  accorded  full  military  retire- 
ment honors  In  Washington,  D.C.,  April  30. 

Gen.  Simpson's  military  career  began  In 
July  1936  when  h«  was  designated  MlUtary 
Honor  Graduate  upon  completing  Texas  A&M 
College.  His  was  a  career  that  was  to  span 
three  wars — two  tours  oveneas  in  World 
War  n,  combat  in  Korea,  and  finally,  as  com- 
manding general  of  the  Corps'  Ist  Marine 
Division  In  Vietnam. 

The  general  and  his  wife,  the  former  Mar- 
Jorle  Miller  of  Bryan  will  move  to  their  re- 
tirement home  on  Quail  HoHow  Drive  July 
1.  Their  son.  Rick,  works  for  a  computer 
firm  with  office*  In  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
their  daughter,  Martha  Fields,  is  pursuing 
graduate  studies  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

Gen.  Simpson's  mother,  Mrs.  Stanton 
Fields  Simpson,  lives  in  Corpus  Chrlsti, 
where  Simpson  attended  secondary  schools. 
His  sister.  Mrs.  Preston  Doughty,  also  resides 
in  Corpus  Chrlsti. 

General  Simpson  has  a  long  list  of  military 
credits  and  is  heavily  decorated  for  combat 
performance.  During  his  second  World  War 
II  tour,  he  took  part  in  the  planning  for  and 
the  subsequent  invasion  and  occupation  of 
Japan.  In  May  1962.  when  American  troops 
were  requested  by  the  government  of  Thai- 
land, General  Simpson  was  ordered  there  as 
the  commanding  general  of  the  3d  Marine 
Expeditionary  Brigade. 

In  the  past  eight  years,  he  has  commanded 
the  2d  Marine  Division;  the  Marine  Corps 
Base,  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C.;  Marine  Corps 
Recruit  Depot,  Parrls  Island,  8.C.,  and  the 
Marine  Corps  Supply  Center,  Albany,  Qa. 
During  1969,  he  commanded  the  1st  Marine 
Division  In  Vietnam,  for  which  he  received 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal. 

Personal  decorations  have  been  pinned  on 
lilm  after  completion  of  almost  every  tour 
of  dmy  In  the  Marine  Corps.  He  was  pre- 
sented the  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  his 
second,  during  retirement  ceremonies. 

His  last  assignment  with  the  Marine  Corps 
was  as  Director  of  Personnel.  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  (Manpower)  at  Headqviarters  Ma- 
rine Corps.  He  took  over  that  Job  with  his 
promotion  to  three-fitar  general  July  1,  1871. 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOXJ5E  OF  REPRESEKTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Jiate  19.  1973 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  few  days  ago,  in  the  middle  of  a 
telephone  conversation  with  a  local  gov- 
ernment oflSclal  back  in  my  California 
district,  I  suddenly  foimd  that  I  had  been 
disconnected  in  the  middle  of  my  friend's 
sentence.  This  is  not  an  unusual  occur- 
rence on  the  FTS — Federal  Telecom- 
munications System — but  I  was  not  us- 
ing the  FTS  at  the  time.  I  was  calling 
on  Ma  Bell's  commercial  line. 

As  I  called  the  operator  and  reestab- 
lished my  connection,  I  was  reminded  of 
an  Item  I  saw  several  months  ago  in  the 
Washington  Star.  Over  the  weekend  I 
located  a  copy  of  this  item,  a  column  by 
Mr.  Norton  Mockridge,  and  I  would  like 
to  share  it  with  our  colleagues  at  this 
time. 

(Prom  the  Evening  Star  and  Dally  News, 

Jan.  2,  1973) 

Here  Is  Real  Phone  Servick 

(By  Norton  Mockridge) 

New  ToKK. — Val  Choslowsky,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  says  he's  come  across  the  finest 
phone  book  In  the  world.  Itl  the  one  In 
Helsinki,  Finland. 

••For  Instance,"  he  writes,  "It  will  teU  you 
a  man's  name,  address,  and  phone  number, 
but  also  the  name  of  his  current  wife.  And 
that  little  feature,  in  dlvcrce-prone  Helsinki 
society.  Is  watched  with  particular  interest 
by  various  gossips,  since  surprising  develop- 
ments may  be  ascertained  among  the  listings 
from  one  edition  to  another. 

"Moreover,  the  book  will  further  tell  you 
the  man's  position  and  Job  In  the  business 
community,  including  the  cdrrect  and  latest 
title.  Promotions  and,  of  course,  demotions, 
are  readily  available  from  this  source. 

Val  continues,  "In  addition  to  all  this,  the 
man's  education  Is  listed  for  all  to  see — an 
Important  feature  in  a  Land  where  a  PhJ3. 
enjoys  a  considerably  higher  social  status 
than  a  mere  M.A.,  not  to  mention  one  who 
has  barely  scraped  through  high  school, 
which,  at  best,  compares  to  our  Junior  col- 
lege, at  that. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  be  listed  in  the 
phone  book  at  all  is  a  status  symbol  of  sorts, 
since  the  ownership  of  a  private  residence 
line  (as  opposed  to  a  business  line)  auto- 
matically gives  one  a  share  In  the  phone  com- 
pany. The  cost  ot  maintalnlitg  a  line  is  no 
sneezing  matter. 

"While  there  might  be  some  features  of 
the  Helsinki  phone  directory  that  escaped  me, 
it's  the  Finnish  phone  service  itself  which  has 
impressed  me,"  adds  Choslowsky. 

"In  addition  to  the  fact  that  evenrthing 
works  efficiently  one  can,  by  dialing  037.  get 
the  titles,  show  times,  and  locations  of  all 
current  movies.  Dial  008  and  you  can  sum- 
mon a  physician  or,  by  dialing  440477,  sectire 
the  services  of  a  dentist.  A  doctor  who  re- 
sponds to  these  calls,  incidentally.  Is  referred 
to  as  'doctor  de  Jour.' 

"Events  of  Interest  for  the  day  In  Helsinki 
may  be  had  by  dialing  058,  while  arrange- 
ments with  0162  wHl  get  you  up  In  the  morn- 
ing. Summoning  a  taxi  is  a  phone  company 
service.  The  number  depends  on  Just  where 
in  the  city  you  happen  to  be  at  the  time,  and 
you're  never  more  than  five  minutes  away 
from  one,  no  matter  what  the  weather. 

"U  you  «al  04S,  theyn  teu  y<m  wftat 


Jobs  are  avaUable.  while  031  gives  the  latest 
stock  quotations.  If  you're  In  a  quandary  as 
to  what  to  cook  for  dinner,  049  will  give  you 
the  recipe  of  the  day. 

"World  news  comes  to  you  via  017  (033 
gives  the  latest  ball  scores  and  other  sports 
news) ,  and  the  latest  news  In  English  can  be 
had  by  twirling  out  Oia  A  sermonette  for  In- 
spiration is  available  on  OSO,  but  I  under- 
stand that  betting  advice  (055)  and  lottery 
announcements  (035)  are  more  popular. 
Time  (061)  and  weather  (038)  are  mundane 
enough,  of  course. 

And  he  concludes,  "Desperate  alcoholics 
aad  potential  suicides  can  get  last-minute 
reprieves  by  calling  special  niimbers,  and,  to 
beat  all.  there  Is  a  number  a  teen-ager  can 
call  for  the  latest  recording  hits.  And  so  It 
goes  with  the  telephone  service  in  a  civilized 
country!" 


THE  POOR  NEED  LEGAL  SERVICES 


Hon.  Yvonne  Bratfawaite  Burke 

OP  CALIFOaifU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19.  1973 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mi-. 
Speaker,  it  is  of  grave  importance  that 
the  legal  services  program,  which  has 
provided  legal  assistance  to  poverty- 
stricken  people  across  this  country, 
continue  to  survive.  The  need  for  such 
services  is  great,  in  my  home  district  in 
California,  in  New  Jersey,  and  through- 
out the  other  States.  I  have  on  many  oc- 
casions spKJken  in  support  of  legal  services 
for  the  poor.  There  can  be  no  real  jus- 
tice when  any  portion  of  this  Nation's 
population  is  denied  free  access  to  the 
judicial  system.  I  am  submitting  to  this 
body  a  resolution  of  the  Sussex  County 
Bar  Association  of  New  Jersey,  to  which 
I  give  my  f  uU  support.  The  continuation 
of  legal  services  is  imperative  if  this 
country  is  to  lead  the  way  in  assuring 
justice  for  all  under  the  law. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Besoltttion 

Whereas,  the  Sussex  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion recognizes  as  a  prime  concern  and  chief 
goal  of  our  society  the  achievement  of  equal 
jTistlce  imder  the  law  regardless  of  economic 
status;  and 

Whereas,  the  Sussex  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion recognizes  the  effectiveness  of  Somerset- 
Sussex  Legal  Services  in  fostering  and  effec- 
tuating this  goal;  and 

Whereas,  in  the  course  of  day  to  day  deal- 
ings between  Somerset-Sussex  Legal  Services 
and  the  members  of  the  Sussex  County  Bar 
Association  It  has  become  evident  that  the 
activities  of  the  former  have  been  conducted 
in  a  constructive  manner  and  with  a  high 
degree  of  professionalism;  and 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  Sussex 
County  Bar  Association  consider  it  impera- 
tive that  the  Legal  Services  Program  In  gen- 
eral and  Somerset-Sussex  Legal  Services  in 
particular  continue  to  operate  and  function; 

Now  therefore,  be  it  unanimou«l7  resolved 
by  the  Sussex  County  Bar  Association  that 
it  steadfastly  supports  the  continued  federal 
funding  of  the  Legal  Services  Program  in 
general  and  Somerset-Sussex  Legal  Services 
in  particular;  and  that  it  strongly  Tirges  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  all  elected 
officials  to  support  the  uninterrupted  con- 
tmuatlon  of  the  operation  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Program. 


June  19,  1973 


SALUTE  TO  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
NATIONAL  GUARD 


Hon.G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  19.  1973 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  an 
open  house  at  the  D.C.  Armory  designed 
to  give  citizens  of  the  commimity  a  better 
insight  into  the  mission  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  National  Guard.  I  salute  the 
D.C.  Guard  for  the  important  role  it 
plays  in  our  Nation's  defense  and  its 
added  burden  of  being  called  to  active 
duty  during  large  demonstrations  and 
ofBclal  Government  functions  such  as 
the  inauguration.  For  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  I  would  like  to  present  the 
following  report  on  the  open  house: 
D.C.  National  Guard  Sponsors 
Open  House 

On  Sunday,  June  3rd,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia National  Guard  held  an  Open  House 
at  the  D.C.  Armory  from  11:00  ajn.  to  7:00 
p.m.,  to  which  the  general  public  was  In- 
vited to  see  Its  local  Army  and  Air  Guard 
units  in  training  and  the  varied  weapons 
and  equipment  on  display.  According  to 
Major  General  Charles  L.  Southward,  the 
Commanding  General,  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing the  Open  House  was  four  fold: 

To  show  the  families  and  friends  what  we 
do  as  Guardsmen. 

To  enhance  community  Interest  In  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  let  the  citizens  of  Wash- 
ington know  what  the  Guard  Is,  what  it  does, 
and  how  it  stands  ready  to  serve  the  commu- 
nity. 

To  enhance  the  morale  of  our  own  per- 
sonnel through  their  involvement  and  In- 
terest in  exhibiting  their  unit  skills  and 
equipment  to  the  public,  with  the  hope  that 
many  of  our  members  will  continue  their 
pEirtlclpatlon  by  reenllstment. 

To  stimulate  Interest  on  the  part  of  young 
men  and  women  In  the  community,  as  weU 
as  veterans,  by  publicizing  the  many  oppor- 
tunities that  membership  In  the  National 
Guard  can  offer.  Including  full-time  employ- 
ment. 

Attendance  at  the  Open  House  was  esti- 
mated at  between  12  and  15  hundred,  and 
while  this  fell  short  of  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions, the  venture  was  considered  a  success- 
ful effort  that  achieved,  at  least  to  some  de- 
gree. Its  goal  In  each  of  the  aforementioned 
areas.  Visitors  expressed  considerable  Inter- 
est In  the  variety  of  exhibits  on  display  and 
In  the  missions  of  the  varied  units  repre- 
sented. The  Guardsmen  showed  keen  Interest 
In  the  event  by  enthusiastically  tackling  the 
Job  of  setting  up  their  exhibits  and  explain- 
ing their  equipment  and  missions  to  visitors, 
and  finally,  at  least  eight  young  men  were 
sworn  In  as  members  of  the  Guard  during 
the  Open  House,  with  Interest  In  member- 
ship expressed  by  numerous  others. 

Among  the  activities  on  display  were  an 
Army  Field  Hospital  In  operation,  a  demon- 
stration of  Military  Police  activities,  a  com- 
pletely equipped  Maintenance  unit,  an  ex- 
hibit of  Historical  Infantry  uniforms  and 
equipment,  a  field  photo  lab,  helicopters 
from  the  Army  Guard  Aviation  Unit,  and  a 
variety  of  exhibits  by  the  Air  Guard  units, 
including  communications  and  survival 
equipment.  Also  on  display  was  an  exhibit 
by  the  D.C.  Youth  Leader  Program,  one  of 
the  many  community  relations  activities 
sponsored  by  the  D.C.  Guard.  One  Military 
Police  imlt  provided  karate  demonstrations, 
which  proved  quite  popular  with  the  yotmger 
visitors. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  public  was  also  given  an  opi>ortunlty 
to  sample  some  "good-ole"  Army  chow,  and 
listen  to  an  excellent  musical  program  by  the 
D.C.  Guard's  own  257th  Army  Band.  The 
Band  Is  composed  of  many  accomplished 
musicians,  both  amateur  and  professional, 
and  they  offered  a  wide  variety  of  musical 
selections  from  light  classics  to  rock,  as 
well  as  the  standard   military  marches. 

Visitors  were  provided  complete  informa- 
tion on  the  many  benefits  offered  through 
Guard  membership — the  opportunity  to  earn 
extra  money,  and  at  the  same  time  build 
valuable  retirement  benefits,  and  also  the 
opportunity  to  learn  valuable  skills  which 
can  help  In  obtaining  good  civilian  Jobs.  In- 
formation on  numerous  full-time  employ- 
ment opportunities  was  also  made  available. 
Most  visitors  were  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  D.C.  Guard  employes  nearly  600  full- 
time  technicians,  in  countless  Job  skills  rang- 
ing from  supply  clerks  to  Jet  engine  me- 
chanics. The  value  of  such  skills  to  the 
average  young  high  school  graduate  Is  ob- 
vious in  today's  employment  market  situa- 
tion. 

The  D.C.  Guard  exerted  considerable  ef- 
fort to  publicize  this  Open  House  through 
the  local  news  media.  Most  of  the  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  probably 
not  even  aware  of  the  many  activities  of  their 
Guard  units,  and  of  course,  attracting  atten- 
tion from  the  news  media  In  this  rather 
"sophisticated"  community,  news-wise,  is 
not  easily  achieved.  Local  activities  of  this 
type  are  Just  not  "big  news"  as  a  rule.  How- 
ever, the  D.C.  Guard  is  community-oriented. 
It  feels  It  belongs  to  the  community,  and 
the  citizens  deserve  to  be  Informed  of  its 
activities. 

The  drafting  of  young  men  into  the  mili- 
tary service  has  ended,  but  the  need  for 
a  strong,  well-trained  National  Guard  con- 
tinues. The  Department  of  Defense  Is  looking 
toward  the  National  Guard  now  more  than 
ever  before  as  Its  primary  back  up  force.  It 
Is  hoped  that  through  efforts  such  as  the 
June  3rd  Open  House,  the  community  will 
be  made  fully  aware  that  the  D.C.  National 
Guard  Is  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  serve 
the  community  and  Nation,  and  will  offer 
its  full  support  and  encouragement. 


SAN  JOSE  STUDENTS  REORGANIZED 
FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  19.  1973 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  second  consecutive  year. 
Willow  Glen  High  School  in  San  Jose, 
has  been  honored  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  for  its  fine  environ- 
mental studies  program.  I  am  proud 
that  this  San  Jose  school  has  again  been 
so  honored,  and  I  feel  that  the  activities 
of  Willow  Glen  students  deserve  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  here  as  well. 

Twenty-one  students  have  been  hon- 
ored individually,  with  scholarships, 
awards,  and  certificates  of  merits.  Mr. 
Frank  Schavlo,  the  ecology  teacher  who 
helps  the  students  with  their  projects, 
has  been  awarded  a  special  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  citation  for 
meritorious  service  to  the  ccuse  of  en- 
vironmental education.  Mr.  Schavlo, 
who  was  named  San  Jose  Teacher  of  the 
Year  last  year,  has  been  awarded  a  cer- 
tificate of  merit  for  his  teaching  excel- 
lence this  year. 
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The  students'  ecology-minded  activi- 
ties ranged  from  year-round  campus 
landscaping  to  consumer  protection 
projects.  They  organized  Indian  food 
and  clothing  drives  and  have  cultivated 
a  half-acre  plot  of  land  near  the  school 
for  an  organic  garden.  Mr.  Schavio  and 
his  students  have  also  testified  at  a  va- 
riety of  local,  regional,  and  State  hear- 
ings on  environmental  legislation. 

The  ecology  activities  of  these  fine 
young  people  are  important,  not  only  to 
their  individual  educational  develop- 
ment, but  to  the  public  as  a  whole. 
Through  their  efforts  the  entire  commu- 
nity will,  hopefully,  become  increasingly 
aware  of  and  sensitive  to  the  environ- 
mental crisis  that  faces  us. 

With  this  question,  as  with  other 
pressing  problems  that  face  our  Nation, 
the  younger  generation  must  be  con- 
gratulated for  spurring  their  elders  on 
to  action.  I  have  every  hope,  and,  in- 
deed, every  expectation,  that  Willow 
Glen  High  School  and  other  San  Jose 
schools  will  continue  their  important  en- 
vironmental studies  programs.  The  pro- 
gram at  Willow  Glen  deserves  the  com- 
mendation of  all  of  us  and  emulation  by 
other  educational  institutions  aroimd 
the  Nation. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  UKRAINIAN 
INTELLECTUALS 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  19.  1973 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connec- 
tion with  my  testimony  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  June  14. 
1973  in  favor  of  the  Jackson/Mills- Vanik 
amendment  "to  the  Trade  Reform  Act.  I 
would  like  today  to  discuss  the  plight  of 
the  Ukrainians.  With  the  visit  of  Secre- 
tary Brezhnev  to  the  United  States  It  is 
appropriate  that  we  give  some  attention 
to  certain  Ukrainian  Soviet  citizens  now 
in  U.S.S.R.  jails  who  are  considered  po- 
litical prisoners  by  their  supporters  in  the 
United  States. 

An  organization  located  In  my  district, 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America,  Inc.,  302  West  13th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10014,  has  publicized  several 
cases  of  more  than  100  Ukrainian  intel- 
lectuals in  1972  alone  who  were  impris- 
oned for  "anti-Soviet  agitation  and  prop- 
aganda." Their  statement,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  June  17,  1973,  New  York 
Times  was  printed  in  the  June  18,  1973, 
Congressional  Record.  While  I  have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  these  cases,  I  must 
be  concerned  about  any  violation  of  hu- 
man rights.  In  relation  to  these  Ukrain- 
ians, as  well  as  to  Soviet  Jews  and  all 
other  Soviet  refugees,  the  United  States 
has  announced  a  policy  of  welcoming 
to  this  country  all  Soviet  refugees,  with- 
out regard  to  quota  restrictions.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  been  the  sponsor  of  this 
proposal,  which  took  effect  on  September 
30, 1972. 

In  my  concern  for  these  Soviet  citizens 
who  are  the  victims  of  oppression  I  have 
asked  the  President  to  take  up  the  ques- 
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tion  of  these  Ukrainian  prisoners  with 
Secretary  Brezhnev  as  well  as  the  plight 
of  Soviet  Jews.  Pvothermore,  we  must 
continue  to  press  for  the  inchislon  of  the 
Jackson/Mills-Vanik  amendment  in  the 
Trade  Reform  Act  to  assist  those  op- 
pressed people  in  the  UjS.SJI.  who  seek 
to  emigrate. 


THE  LITHUANIAN-AMERICAN  COM- 
MUNITY OP  THE  X5SJi.,  INC..  RE- 
PORT ON  THE  UNRESOLVED  LEG- 
ACIES OF  THE  BALTIC  NATIONS 
DURING  aSD  ANNIVERSARY  OB- 
SERVANCE 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF    MEW   JKHSST 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  19,  1973 

Mr.  ROB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  Join 
with  my  colleagues  here  in  the  Congress 
today  in  somber  observance  of  the  33d 
anniversary  of  the  subjugaiJon  of  Lithu- 
ania as  a  national  independent  sover- 
eignty and  solemnly  reflect  upon  the 
courage,  fidelity,  and  dedication  to  the 
principles  of  representative  democracy 
manifested  by  the  ktng  struggle  for  free- 
dom of  the  oppressed  citizens  of  Lith- 
uania. Latvia,  and  l^onia  from  the  So- 
viet Union. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  have  been 
strongly  supported  and  their  cause  for 
freedom,  equality,  and  justice  kept  alive 
and  vibrant  by  many  Americans.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  particularly  com- 
mend on  the  pages  of  this  congressional 
journal  of  history  the  great  contribution 
that  the  Lithuanian-American  commu- 
nity has  made  to  this  noble  effort  over 
these  many  years.  In  response  to  a  recent 
communiqus  that  I  received  from  the 
Honorable  Vytautas  P.  Volertas.  presi- 
dent of  the  Ltthtianian-American  Com- 
mtmity  of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  I  respectfully 
call  your  attention  to  the  following  state- 
ment they  have  issued  tn  commemora- 
tion of  the  June  15,  1940,  annexation  of 
Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
most  poignantly  and  clearly  manifests 
the  serious  issues  that  are  of  deep  con- 
cern to  all  Americans  and  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  heritage  who  continue  in  the 
vanguard  of  seeking  to  achieve  freedom, 
national  integrity,  and  sovereignty  for 
the  people  of  Lithuania  and  other  "cap- 
tive nations"  of  the  world : 
Baltic  NXtions:    The  Unrxsolvkd  IiEcacixs 

Today,  the  United  States  stands  oa  the 
ttiresboUl  of  the  most  meaningful  and  po- 
tentially rewarding  era  in  the  history  of 
BMtnklRd.  For  the  first  time  In  the  last  fifty 
years.  glolMi  peace  la  attalnaMc.  However, 
global  p>«aee  It  iBily  the  first  great  objective 
of  our  natk>n,  we  must  alao  aeck  the  attain- 
ment of  freedom  and  jusUce  for  all  op{>rewcd 
nation*.  For  even  If  ttie  countries  of  the 
world  cease  tiostlliUes  toward  one  another, 
the  unresoNed  legacies  of  the  Second  World 
War  mnst  be  confronted:  the  status  of  the 
Baltic  Nations  most  be  OBce  and  for  all — 
equitably  leeulied.  Purthemote,  let  us  not 
b:  ioetta  ttkat  vorld  peace  can  be  ittalnert 
by  otTerlng  the  Inalienable  rights  of  tlie  peo- 
ple of  Uthuania  and  the  otlMr  Battic  Na- 
Uona  upon  the  altar  of  appeasemcat. 

The  LUhuanian.  people  bikve  conUniaoualy 
struggled  to  reject  the  oppressive  communist 
system  from  Lithuanian  soil  ever  since  the 


forcible  annexation  into  the  Soviet  Union 
on  June  15,  1940. 

The  post-war  history  at  Lithuania  beara 
grim  testimony  to  this  rejection  at  forclUe 
incorponUlon.  Prom  1944  to  1962.  an ti- Soviet 
partisans  struggled  for  freedom  against  the 
Soviet  military  occupation  in  protracted 
guerrilla  warfare  at  a  cost  of  over  fifty  thou- 
sand Lithuanian  lives.  During  Stalin's  era, 
over  one-sixth  of  the  Lithuanian  people  were 
deported  to  Russia  and  Siberia  In  an  effort  to 
depopulate  and  subjugate  the  Lithuanian 
Nation.  To  demonstrata  tiie  extent  of  this 
depopulation  In  comparison  to  the  United 
States,  it  would  mean  the  elimination  of  an 
the  people  from  the  thirty  largest  cities  in 
this  country. 

To  this  very  day,  Uthitanians  are  risking 
and  sacrificing  their  lives  In  defiance  of  the 
communist  regime.  The  protests  of  the  Llth- 
nanian  people  against  the  denial  of  the 
right  and  national  self-determination,  con- 
tinued religious  and  political  persecutions. 
and  the  violation  of  human  rights  by  the  So- 
viet Union  reached  tragic  heights  on  May  14, 
1972,  when  a  Lithuanian  youth,  Romas  Ka- 
lanta,  burned  himself  In  Kaunas  as  a  martyr 
in  protest  to  Soviet  opjTreerlon.  This  act  trig- 
gered wide-spread  demonstrations  tn  the  area 
and  was  culminated  by  two  other  eetf-lm- 
molations.  Such  dramatic  events  demon- 
strate that  the  Lithuanian  people  have  not 
acquiesced  to  the  Soviet  occupation,  but 
rather  are  still  striving  for  fteedom  and 
iBdeperdence. 

The  United  States  has  never  recognized 
the  forceful  ann?xatioT»  of  Lithuania  and 
the  other  Banic  States  Into  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  steadfast  policy  of  the  United  States 
gives  succor  to  the  Lithuanian  people  and 
reinforces  their  determination  to  await  na- 
tional Independence  while  It  also  discourages 
the  Soviet  pollc|->3  of  Russlficatlon  and  effec- 
tive absorption  of  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Es- 
tonia into  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  89th  U.S.  Congress  during  its  second 
session  was  explicit  in  its  determination  to 
forestall  any  Rxissiflcatlon  and  absorption  of 
tlie  Baltic  States  by  the  Soviet  Union  when 
It  adopted  House  Concurring  Resolution  418, 
which  urgss  the  President  to  bring  up  for 
discussion  the  question  of  the  status  of  the 
Baltic  States  In  the  United  Nations  and  other 
International  forums.  The  European  Secu- 
rity Conference  is  such  an  international 
forum.  We  ask  your  support  in  urging  the 
United  States  delegates  to  openly  state  the 
U.S.  policy  of  non -recognition  and  raise  the 
Baltic  question  directly  as  Congress  has 
specified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  statement  is  sub- 
mitted for  congressional  recognition  and 
consideration.  I  know  you  will  want  to 
join  with  me  and  our  fellow  citizens  of 
Lithuanian  ancestry  tn  this  annual  ob- 
servance and  extend  renewed  encourage- 
ment to  Soviet  Lithuanians  in  our  mu- 
tual concern  for  their  national  Indepen- 
dence and  individual  wen  being. 


WHEN  THE  GAMBLER  TWVBS'*  YOU 
THE  CAB  PARE  HOME  THATS 
"REVENUE  SHARING" 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSaOT 

OF  CKLJFOnnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tueadatf,  June  19,  197i 

Mr.  ROU8SELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  rev- 
enue sharing  has  not  yet  proven  to  be  a 
sound  method  of  financing  State  and 
local  governments.  It  is  neither  responsi- 
ble nor  realistic  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment   to    establish    a    mechanism    for 


showering  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments with  a  "windfall"  from  funds  that 
do  not  exist.  There  are  no  revenues  to 
share — only  deficits — and  once  again  it 
is  the  hard-working  taxpayers  who  will 
ultimately  have  to  bear  the  burden  as 
the  Federal  Government  goes  further 
and  further  into  debt.  It  is  especially 
ludicrous  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  "sharing"  revenues  when  most  cities, 
counties,  and  States  report  that  they 
are  accumulating  substantial  surpluses 
in  their  operating  capital. 

I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  advertisement 
placed  in  the  June  4,  1973  edition  of 
U.S.  News  ti  World  Report  by  Warner  & 
Swasey  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  which 
points  out  that  a  much  more  hcmest  ap- 
proach than  "revenue  sharing"  would  be 
to  return  to  the  States  the  taxing  power 
which  is  rightfully  theirs,  and  to  allow 
the  States  to  decide  how  much  to  tax  and 
spand  for  those  programs  which  they 
individually  need. 
Whem  thi  Oamblkr  "GrvES"  You  the  Cab 

Pare  Homs  That's  "Rbvbwub  Bhahiivc" 

Where  does  the  Pederal  Government  get 
all  the  revenue  it's  going  to  "share"  with  the 
States?  Prom  the  States — that  Is,  from  the 
pocfcetboolcs  of  the  working  taxpayers  in  the 
States. 

It  would  be  so  much  more  effective  and 
fair  if  Washington  simply  reduced  its  tax 
take  by  the  30  billions  it  is  planning  to  "give" 
the  states.  The  end  result  would  be  better 
because  it  all  would  be  locally  managed, 
closely  watched.  And  think  of  all  the  minions 
we'd  save  by  getting  rid  cf  those  thousands 
of  bureaucrats  now  busBy  handling  those 
bnilons  into  Washington  and  (some  of  them) 
out  again! 


THIS  IS  1973:  BRING  "EM  HOME 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBBSBNTATIVBS 
Tuesdctp,  June  19,  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  I^aeakei-, 
the  editor  of  the  newspaper,  the  Blsgle, 
in  Bryan,  Tex.,  recoitly  wrote  an  edito- 
rial that  shows  tremendous  Insight  to  a 
problem  facing  this  Nation.  He  points  out 
that  UJS.  troop  commitmeots  and  otir 
foreign  relations  are  due  some  tedious 
scrutinizing  by  Congress.  The  results  over 
the  past  decades  and  today  of  oar  foreign 
commitments  have  left  the  Amenetin 
dollar  in  poor  shape. 

I  think  Congress  and  the  general  pub- 
lic would  benefit  by  reading  the  Eagle 
editorial;  then  give  the  points  brought 
out   in  that  article  careful  ttaoucht. 

The  editorial  follows: 

This  Is  1973:  Bni*6  W  Home- 

It's  time  Uncle  Sam  stopped  being  the  "fat 
boy  wtth  the  candy"  In  'T'»<«ri"g  with  other 
nations. 

This  Is  the  world  of  1973.  We  are  still  act- 
ing like  it  was  the  world  of  1840. 

If  we  dont  stop  our  way  of  doing,  the 
American  dollar  Is  going  to  continue  to  slide 
down  the  greased  pole  into  near  vorthless- 
ness. 

President  Nixon's  meeting  with  Premier 
t^aa^ptdou  fumislied  a  flne  exaaxpte  of  onr 
lack  of  tooghnesB  and  our  giaB<Meee  gestures. 

Before  onr  talks  with  M.  rtm^lOam  started. 
Henry  Kissinger  threw  into  the  discavtfs  onr 
ace  when  he  announced  that  we  would  make 
no  "unilateral  decisions"  regarding  Western 
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Eur(^>e.  In  doing  this  he  told  Poiapldou  xu>t 
to  worry  alx>ut  our  withdrawing  our  troops 
from  Western  Europe — about  the  only  card 
we  can  tise  to  bargain  with  our  tougb-mlndad 
Western  European  allies. 

We  are  deep  in  debt  and  running  a  deficit 
year  after  year.  Our  dollar  la  dr(q>ping  dally. 
Why  should  we  continue  to  ^>eud  mtlltoim 
of  these  dollars  abroad  to  pay  far  a  substan- 
tial share  of  Europe's  defenses? 

Wa  are  not  going  to  have  to  go  tlirougb 
the  motions  of  offlcLally  devaluing  our  dol- 
lar. The  world  is  doing  it  for  ua  every  day. 
A  big  drain  on  the  dollar  is  keeping  about 
300,000  troops  and  their  dependents  in  Eu- 
rope. 

As  a  starter,  we  should  immediately  bring 
home  the  thousands  of  dependents.  Then  we 
should  start  a  scheduled  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  themselves. 

There  was  a  reason  why  we  put  troc^w  In 
Western  Europe  in  1948 — Western  ETurope 
was  hetples3  and  broke.  But  today  West  Ger- 
many is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  nations 
in  the  world  and  many  other  European  na- 
tions have  a  prosperity  they  never  had  be- 
fore. It's  time  they  picked  up  the  burden 
of  their  own  defense. 

There  are  those  who  say  the  withdrawal 
of  our  troops  would  be  an  invitation  for  Rus- 
sia to  roll  over  the  West.  These  300.000  U£. 
troops  could  scarcely  slow  down  the  armed 
might  of  Russia.  Let's  face  it — our  military 
deterrent  is  nuclear. 

It  was  a  good  idea  to  go  into  South  Korea 
in  Harry  Truman's  day.  But  isn't  protect- 
ing South  Korea,  Japan  and  other  nations 
in  the  Far  East  for  20  years  long  enough? 

Granted  we  brought  some  of  this  on  our- 
selves by  laying  down  an  ultimatum  that 
Japan's  militarism  must  never  exist  again, 
but  times  have  chan^d.  Stricken  Japan  is 
now  the  world's  fastest  growing  nation  eco- 
nomically. It  should  assume  a  far  larger  share 
of  its  own  defense  and  the  defense  of  other 
nations  In  that  part  of  the  world. 

We  should  start  a  scheduled  withdrawal 
of  our  45.000  men  In  South  Korea  and  stop 
tbsit  drain  on  the  dollar. 

Of  courre.  we  do  not  want  to  draw  tmck 
Into  isolationism.  Of  course,  we  do  not  want 
to  approach  the  world  with  a  chip  on  our 
shoulder. 

But  it's  time  we  roused  ourselves  from  our 
dream  of  deluded  grandeur.  Even  Rip  Van 
Winkle  finally  woke  up. 


CONSERVATION  PRACTICES  ON  RE- 
TIRED ACRES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Tuesday.  June  19,  1973 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
years  In  Minnesota,  Charles  L.  Horn  of 
the  Minnesota  Emergency  Conservation 
Committee,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
active  and  knDwledgeable  practical  con- 
servationists in  our  State. 

During  the  sessions  of  the  Minnesota 
Legislature,  he  always  has  had  a  repre- 
sentative present  to  testify  at  the  com- 
mittee meetings. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Horn  in  regard  to  conservation  practices 
on  retired  acres. 

Because  we  soon  will  be  debating  these 
matters  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  would 
like,  with  your  permission,  to  insert  Mr. 
Horn's  letter  in  the  Concressionai.  Rig- 
ors so  that  his  thinking  on  this  matter 
may  be  available  to  my  colleagues. 

The  letter  follows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

COWSBkVATXOV  PBACTICBS  ON  BCTBKO  ACBBS 

It  seems  that  we  are  living  In  a  time  ot 
aensatlonaJlsm.  Unless  something  is  dramatic 
and  gets  the  newqiapcr  headlines  we  are 
unconcerned  and  go  our  a^arate  ways.  This 
is  e^edaUy  true  of  our  natural  resources. 
Pdt  years  we  have  watched  the  soU  erosion 
on  the  farm  lands  get  progressively  wane 
without  doing  anything  to  correct  the  sit- 
uatioa.  In  the  50'b  there  were  still  small 
farms  raising  grains  and  hay  and  an  active 
soil  biuik  program.  Not  the  erosion  problem 
we  have  today.  Since  that  time  much  of  the 
wetland  are*  has  been  drained,  small  farms 
consolidated  into  larger  ones,  an  increasing 
amount  of  land  being  plowed  in  tlie  fall,  and 
the  retired  acres  are  left  without  cover 
crops.  In  addition,  all  of  these  factors  have 
caused  the  steady  decline  of  wildlife.  The 
fanning  industry  is  Important  to  the  country 
and  must  be  supported  with  many  of  these 
changes  being  necessary  for  the  continued 
high  productlMi  of  farm  products.  But  we 
can  do  something  about  the  millions  of  re. 
tired  acres  that  are  left  bare  each  year  caus- 
ing much  of  the  erosion  problem. 

Now  is  the  time  we  must  act  and  correct 
the  mismanagement  of  the  soil  and  water. 
The  Agrlciilture  Act  of  1970  expires  at  the 
end  of  this  year  and  a  new  program  will  be 
adopted  for  1974.  Part  of  the  new  program 
must  be  that  there  U  an  opportunity  for 
long  term  agreements  on  the  retired  acres. 
These  agreements  should  last  three  years  or 
more  and  would  require  a  permanent  cover 
crop.  If  this  is  to  be  a  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Act  these  stipulations  mus*  be  in- 
cluded as  it  is  a  major  soil  and  water  con- 
servation practice.  With  the  nation  becom- 
ing more  urbanized  it  is  necessary  that  this 
legislation  does  more  for  the  city  dweller 
than  Just  control  surplus  crops.  This  pro- 
gram will  give  him  both  soil  and  water  con- 
servation, as  well  as  better  wUdllfe  habiUt. 

The  continuous  process  of  wasting  our  re- 
sources must  be  stopped.  We  definitely  do 
not  need  to  have  our  top  soil  washed  down 
the  Mississippi  River  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
It  Is  necessary  that  we  aU  support  the  new 
agriculture  bills  stipulation  that  a  cover  crop 
Is  required  on  all  of  the  retired  acres.  So, 
I  am  asking  everyone  to  give  the  cover  crops 
on  retired  acres  amendment  of  the  New  Farm 
Bill  their  support. 


L  P.  STONE  ON  IMPEACHMENT- 
PART  III 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

or    NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  19.  1973 

Ms,  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  today's 
Record.  I  include  the  third  and  conclud- 
ing portion  of  I.  F.  Stone's  series  on  im- 
peachment. Part  ni  discusses  possible 
bases  for  impeachment  proceedings 
against  Richard  Nixon,  including  the 
establishment  of  such  extra-legal 
agencies  as  the  "plumbers"  and  the  extra- 
legal acts  which  they  committed,  the 
continued  bombing  of  Cambodia  without 
legal  authority,  the  exercise  without  legal 
basis  of  such  "inherent  powers"  as  ex- 
ecutive privilege  and  impounding  of  duly 
appropriated  funds,  and  the  offer  of  the 
directorship  of  the  FBI  to  Judge  Mat- 
thew Byrne  while  he  was  presiding  over 
the  EUsber-Russo  triaL 

Part  I  of  this  series  appeared  at  pnge 
19931  of  the  June  15,  1973  Record,  and 
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Part  n  i4>peared  at  page  20163  of  the 
June  18,  1973  Record. 

Part  m  follows: 
L   r.   Stoke  on   Imfeacrkknt — ^Pabt  m 

This  question  wUl  loom  up  as  a  crucial 
point  if  it  turns  out  tliat  political  as  dis- 
tinct from  criminal  charges  play  their  part 
in  any  effort  to  impeach  Nixon.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  political  offenses  which  might 
be  alleged.  One  might  be  that  Nixon's  faU- 
ure  properly  to  cantrcl  secret  agenrlen  he 
had  himself  set  up — and  the  establithTnent 
0/  sucti  agencies  toitKout  statutorji  author- 
ity^-cansUUjtteA  a  malfeanance  of  such  mag- 
nitude and  BO  dangerous  to  constitutional 
government  as  to  warrant  removal  by  im- 
peachment even  if  it  could  not  be  proven 
beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  he  was  per- 
sonally culpable  for  the  burglaries  and  their 
attempted  cover-up. 

A  second  type  of  political  allegation  would 
arise  IT  Congress  finally  passes  the  Eagleton 
bill  to  shut  off  all  funds  for  continued  war- 
fare In  Ind:china,  and  passes  it  again  over 
a  Presidential  veto,  and  the  President  still 
losisls  that  be  can  divert  funds  from  other 
piurposes  and  continue  the  bombing  because 
tie  and  he  alone  is  the  Judge  of  his  own  war 
powers  as  Commander  in  Chief.  Unless  he 
stated  a  readiness  to  abide  by  the  results 
of  an  I^>peal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  im- 
peachment would  be  the  only  resort  left  to 
enforce  the  war  powers  of  Congress  and  its 
power  of  the  purse. 

A  third  type  of  political  allegation  might 
arise  from  the  sweeping  assertion  by  Nixon 
of  such  so-called  "inherent"  powers  as 
executive  privUego  and  Impoundment  of 
funds  who3e  social  purpose  he  disapproves. 
No  other  President  has  ever  dared  to  exer- 
cise these  powers  as  broadly  as  Nixon  has. 
They  represent  a  threat  to  a  government  of 
equal  and  separate  powers,  a  big  step  toward 
Presidential  dictatorship. 

ThU  last  category  of  passible  poUUcal 
charges  Is  the  most  difficult  of  all  and  serves 
to  emphasize  in  the  clearest  form  the  wis- 
dom of  a  broad  consensus  t>efore  resort  to  a 
weapon  so  grave  as  tbe  removal  of  a  Presi- 
dent. The  Constitution  wisely  requires  a  two 
thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  rather  than  a  mere 
majority  for  conviction.  Republicaiu  as  far 
right  as  Goldwater  and  as  far  left  as  Mc- 
Closkey  should  t>e  persuaded  of  ttte  need  for 
trial  by  impeachment  before  it  is  even  begun, 
though  that  only  requires  a  majority  vote  of 
the  House.  Otherwise  the  country  will  be  torn 
ap£trt  by  controversy,  polarized  in  an  atmos- 
phere which  will  make  reasoned  debate  and 
equitable  judgment  impoesible.  Tbe  clearest 
evidence  that  so  broad  a  consensus  was  be- 
ginning to  take  shape  came  in  the  joint  let- 
ter on  May  18  by  Senators  Goldwater  and 
Cranston,  usually  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
fence,  calling  on  Elliott  Richardson  before  his 
confirmation  as  Attorney  General  to  give  a 
special  prosecutor  power  to  reach  Into  the 
White  House  Itself  in  his  Investigation  not 
only  of  Watergate  but  of  the  EIl3t>erg-Russo 
trial. 

To  be  honest  about  it.  how  one  feels  about 
tlie  "Inherent"  powers  of  the  Presidency  has 
been  generally  determined  throughout  our 
history  by  how  one  feels  about  the  use  to 
which  they  are  put  and  the  pressing  needs 
of  the  time.  The  Presidency  is  a  great  office 
precisely  because  o'  its  flexibility  In  emer- 
gency. People  on  the  left  like  mjrself  appl.tud- 
ed  when  TYuman  and  El.=«nhower  Invoked  ex- 
ecutive privilege  to  shield  government  officials 
against  the  witch  hunt,  as  waged  first  by 
Nixon  on  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  in  the  late  Portles  and  then  by 
McCarthy  In  the  Fifties.  We  applauded  when, 
in  conflicts  with  the  military-Industrial  ctwn- 
plex.  Truman,  Elsenhower,  and  Kennedy  in 
turn  impounded,  i.e..  refused  to  spend,  money 
voted  for  arms  race  purposes,  including  such 
projects  as  the  "TO-group  atr  force  and  the 
Nike-Zeus  antimissile. 
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These  are  but  a  few  of  many  examples  of 
a  double  standard  whlcb  must  be  faced  be- 
fore one  cin  reasonably  decide  that  abuse  of 
"inherent"  powers  ha3  grown  so  serious  that 
It  Is  a  clear  violation  of  the  Constitution 
and  a  danger  to  the  Republic. 

But  It  has  yet  to  be  widely  realized  that 
the  facts  coming  out  In  the  affairs  of  Water- 
gate and  the  Pentagon  Papers  have  short-cir- 
cuited the  old  controversy  over  whether  Im- 
peachable offenses  need  be  Indictable.  The 
m.iln  offenses  coming  to  light  in  the  various 
Investlgatlcns  of  Watergate  involve  a  wide 
range  of  Indictable  crimes,  all  Impeachable 
even  under  the  strictest  definition  of  "high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors."  These  would  pro- 
vide the  second  and  easiest  category  of 
charges  for  a  bill  of  Impsachment  as  more 
evidence  accumulates.  Even  breaking  and 
entering,  normally  a  crime  only  under  state 
law,  is  covered  because  the  original  burglary 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  head- 
quarters took  place  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia where  breaking  and  entering  Is  a  federal 
offense. 

The  revelations  piling  up  include  viola- 
tions of  federal  electoral  campaign,  banking, 
and  securities  laws;  federal  statutes  making 
It  a  crime  to  obstruct  Justice  or  conceal  evi- 
dence of  crime;  Infractions  of  the  laws  guar- 
anteeing free  trial  and  of  the  statutes  limit- 
ing the  Jurisdictions  and  regulating  the  acti- 
vities of  the  CIA  and  the  FBI  and  possibly 
alio  the  lea3  well  known  but  equally  power- 
ful Dsfense  Intelligence  Agency  (DIA)  and 
the  supcrsnooptr  electronic  agency,  the  Na- 
tional Security  Administration   (NSA). 

Also  involved  are  the  laws  which  make  It 
a  cr.me  to  conspire  to  violate  any  of  these 
laws,  whether  or  not  the  crime  Itself  was 
finally  committed.  In  prosecutions  for  con- 
spiracy, circumstantial  evidence  Is  usually 
and  necessarily  relied  upon.  So  are  conspira- 
tors ready  to  turn  state's  evidence  in  hope  of 
mitigated  sentences.  The  conspiracy  charges 
beginning  to  take  shape  against  high  officials 
of  the  Administration  may  or  may  not  end  by 
Involving  Nixon  himself.  If  they  do,  this 
would  prepare  for  trial  by  Impeachment  In  a 
most  far-reaching  form. 

A  third  major  category  of  possible  charges 
for  Impeachment  has  been  almost  entirely 
overlooked,  though  It  consists  of  cne  of  the 
two  crimes  specifically  mentioned  in  the  Im- 
peachment clause  of  the  Constitution.  This 
Is  bribery  (the  other,  of  course,  is  treason). 
This  was  touched  on  so  lightly  In  the  Gold- 
water-Cranston  letter  to  Richardson,  on 
May  18,  that  its  significance  has  not  been  ap- 
preciated. 

That  letter  cited  eleven  questions  arising 
from  the  Ellsberg-Russo  trial  which  called 
for  extensive  investigation  by  the  Special 
Prosecutor.  The  eleventh  was  "The  communi- 
cation to  the  trial  Judge  by  Mr.  Ehrllchman." 
That  communication,  made  on  April  5  at  San 
Clemente  and  discussed  again  on  April  7  at 
Santa  Monica,  was  the  offer  of  a  high  post  in 
the  government,  the  directorship  of  the  FBI, 
to  the  trial  Judge  while  he  was  presiding  over 
a  trial  in  which  the  government's  good  name 
was  at  stake. 

Any  comparable  offer  by  a  private  plaintiff 
would  have  been  regarded  as  a  bribe,  and 
the  Ellsberg-Russo  defense  so  characterized 
It.  The  offer  was  made  by  Ehlrlchman,  then 
Nixon's  top  aide  for  domestic  affairs.  When 
It  was  first  broached  at  the  summer  White 
House  In  San  Clemente,  Nixon  himself— ac- 
cording to  Judge  Byrne— entered  the  room 
briefly  and  ostensibly  only  to  meet  the 
Judge. 

The  whole  affair  and  the  President's  In- 
volvement might  have  been  more  fully  dis- 
closed If  the  defense  had  had  time  to  file  a 
motion  for  appeal  with  the  Ninth  Circuit 
after  Judge  Byrne  refused  to  dismiss  the 
case  on  the  ground  that  the  secret  offer  was 
improper  and  an  Interference  with  the  right 
to  free  and  ImparUal  trial.  But  this  was 
foreclosed  when  Judge  Byrne  dismissed  the 
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Indictment  on  other  grounds  four  days  later, 
on  May  11. 

The  circumstances  under  whlcb  Judge 
Byrne's  secret  visits  with  EhrUchman  took 
place  and  the  circumstances  under  whlcb 
news  of  these  visits  leaked  out  have  yet  to 
be  adequately  explored.  But  enough  Is  now 
known  to  demonstrate  that  this  covert  at- 
tempt to  Interfere  with  impartial  trial  ought 
not  to  go  unexamined  and  unpunished. 

The  sequence  of  events  Is  Itself  eloquent. 
On  April  26,  after  a  still  unexplained  delay, 
Judge  Byrne  was  given  documentary  evidence 
that  Hunt  and  Llddy,  working  directly  under 
the  supervision  of  Ehrllchman,  had  burglar- 
ized the  safe  of  Ellsberg's  psychiatrist  In  Los 
Angeles.  The  Judge  seems  to  have  angered 
the  government  when  he  read  the  memo- 
randum about  the  burglary  In  open  court. 
Shortly  afterward  as  if  in  retaliation  some- 
one leaked  the  news  of  the  Judge's  visit  to 
the  San  Clemente  White  House.  It  appeared 
In  the  Washington  Star-News  April  30,  Just 
four  days  after  the  news  of  the  burglary  was 
made  public. 

The  leak  must  have  come  from  the  White 
House  Itself.  It  was  made  to  the  only  one  of 
Washington's  two  newspapers  with  which 
the  Administration  Is  still  on  speaking  terms, 
though  the  conservative  Star-News  and  its 
staff  columnists  have  been  as  critical  as  the 
Washington  Post  at  the  Watergate  affair. 
The  reporter  who  wrote  the  story,  Jeremiah 
OLeary,  is  a  veteran  capltol  Journalist.  The 
visit  by  Byrne  to  San  Clemente  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  a  White  House  affair.  "The 
Star-News  learned."  O'Leary  wrote,  "that 
Judge  Byrne  was  brought  to  the  San  Clem- 
ente White  House  by  the  Secret  Service 
from  L:s  Angeles  with  instructions  to  take 
care  that  the  press  not  learn  of  the  visit." 

No  me.ition  was  made  in  the  story  of 
Ehrllchman.  The  way  it  was  written.  If  not 
the  way  It  was  leaked,  pointed  the  finger  di- 
rectly at  the  President.  Indeed  the  story 
spesulated  on  Nixon's  impropriety.  "The  se- 
cret meeting  with  Nixon,"  as  O'Leary  wrote, 
"also  prompted  some  question  about  the 
propriety  of  the  Judge  la  the  Ellsberg-Russo 
cas3  conferring  while  the  trial  was  underway 
with  a  President  who  made  little  secret  of 
his  distaste  for  the  turning  over  of  the  Pen- 
tagon Papsrs  to  several  newspapers  for  pub- 
lication." 

The  day  that  story  appeared  in  the  Star- 
N3WS  happened  also  to  be  the  day  on  which 
the  White  House  announced  It  had  accepted 
the  resignations  of  Hald;man  and  Ehrllch- 
man. If  the  leak  was  Ehrlichman's.  it  would 
have  been  one  of  his  last  acts  as  the  Presl- 
de.nt's  top  aUe  for  domestic  affairs. 

The  re.oercusslons  at  the  trial  were  Imme- 
diate, The  first  edition  of  the  Star-News,  an 
evening  pap;r,  hits  the  streets  about  9:30 
AM.  or  6:30  AM  Los  Angeles  time.  Someone 
must  have  called  defense  counsel  about  It 
well  before  10:00  AM  Los  Angeles  (or  1:00 
PM  Washington)  time  when  court  was  sche- 
duled to  open.  Defense  Counsel  Charles  Nes- 
son  phoned  Judge  Byrne  that  morning  to  let 
the  Judge  know  that  questions  would  be 
asked  him  about  the  story  In  the  Star-News. 
The  Judge  arrived  twenty  minutes  late  wltli 
a  prepared  statement  which  he  read  as  soon 
ao  court  convened.  He  said  he  was  doing  so  In 
response  to  a  telephone  Inquiry  to  his  cham- 
bero  from  Defense  Attorney  Nesson.  With  the 
Jury  out  of  the  courtroom,  the  Judge  said  he 
was  reading  the  statement  because  he  wanted 
"no  misunderstanding"  about  the  meeting. 

Judge  Byrne  said  the  meeting  took  place 
on  April  5  as  the  result  of  a  phone  call  from 
Ehrllchman  at  the  Western  White  House.  He 
said  the  latter  asked  "me  to  talk  with  him 
regarding  a  subject  he  said  had  nothing  re- 
motely to  do  with  the  Pentagon  Papers  case." 
Byrne  said  Ehrllchman  "suggested  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  future  assignment  In  govern- 
ment. During  this  meeting  I  was  briefly  In- 
troduced to  the  President,  for  one  minute  or 
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less.  We  merely  exchanged  greetings."  Byrne 
said  hU  "initial  reaction"  to  Ehrlichman's 
offer  "was  that  I  could  not  and  would  not 
give  consideration  to  any  future  position" 
while  the  case  was  pending. 

The  Judge  went  on  to  say  that  he  esti- 
mated at  the  time  that  the  trial  would  last 
another  month.  Why  make  the  estimate  if 
the  Job  offer  was  not  left  open  for  considera- 
tion later?  And  was  It  in  accord  with  Judi- 
cial ethics  to  preside  over  a  trial  while  se- 
cretly harboring  the  posslbUlty  of  an  attrac- 
tive offer  from  one  of  the  contesUnts?  Byrne 
added  that  he  had  another  brief  conversa- 
tion with  Ehrllchman  In  which  he  confirmed 
his  Initial  reaction.  Where,  when,  and  how 
this  second  conversation  took  place  waa  not 
then  disclosed. 

Not  until  two  days  later,  and  then  only  in 
response  to  a  question  from  defense  counsel, 
did  Byrne  reveal  that  he  had  had  not  one  but 
two  mestlngs  with  Ehrllchman  about  the  Job 
o.Ter.  This  Is  how  the  second  disclosure  came 
about.  On  May  1,  the  day  after  the  San 
Clemente  meeting  was  admitted  by  the  Judge, 
the  defense  moved  for  dismissal.  In  part  be- 
cause the  Job  offer  could  be  Interpreted  as  a 
brloe.  Defense  Counsel  Leonard  Boudln  put 
the  matter  with  the  utmost  tact: 

Given  the  extraordinary  Interest  the  White 
House  has  shown  In  this  case  we  would,  were 
we  to  uce  blunt  language,  characterize  this 
cs  an  attempt  to  offer  a  bribe  to  the  court — 
an  event  made  In  the  virtual  presence  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States — which  was 
frustrated  only  because  the  Judge  refused 
to  listen  to  the  offer. 

To  be  less  tactful  but  more  accurate  the 
offer  was  not  frustrated.  It  was  only  post- 
poned. The  judge  did  not  "refuse  to  listen." 
He  only  refused  to  answer  until  the  trial  was 
over.  A  cynical  observer  might  conclude  that 
this  put  the  White  House  In  the  advantage- 
ous position  of  not  having  to  deliver  on  the 
offer  If  the  Judge's  performance  in  the  Pen- 
tagon Parers  case  should  prove  unsatisfac- 
tory, as  It  did. 

The  Judge  seems  to  have  felt  uneasy.  When 
court  opened  next  morning  and  before  the 
Jury  was  brought  in  he  made  a  further  reve- 
lation. He  said,  "Having  gone  through  your 
motion  yesterday  .  .  .  there  trc  a  couple  of 
areas  .  .  .  that  I  want  the  record  to  be  clear 
on."  He  then  disclosed  that  the  Job  discussed 
was  the  head  of  the  FBI.  The  second  con- 
versation took  place  on  AprU  7.  and  "It  was 
at  that  conversation  (Italics  added)  that  I 
confirmed  my  initial  reaction."  Then  the 
Judge  began  to  brtog  in  the  Jury.  But  De- 
fense Counsel  Leonard  Welnglass  stood  up 
and  asked : 

Q.  Was  that  [conversation]  personal  or  by 
telephone? 

Judge  Byrne.  That  was  a  direct  conversa- 
tion. 

This  was  bow  defense  counsel  and  the 
press  first  learned  that  there  had  been  a  sec- 
ond meeting  with  Ehrllchman.  It  was  later 
learned  that  this  took  place  In  Santa  Monica, 
but  how  or  where  or  why  was  never  disclosed. 

Who  asked  for  the  second  meeting?  What 
led  the  Judge  at  that  meeting  to  "confirm" 
his  "Initial  reaction"?  Was  the  rejection  at 
the  first  meeting  less  than  firm?  Why  was  the 
offer  left  open  for  later  consideration? 

As  Leonard  Welnglass  pointed  out  to  the 
press,  defense  counsel  would  be  In  Jail  If  it 
had  offered  a  prize  Job  to  the  Judge  during 
the  trial.  Had  Ehrllchman  been  a  private 
party  Instead  of  the  President's  top  domestic 
aide.  It  would  have  been  obvious  to  the  Judge 
that  the  offer  had  the  earmarks  of  a  bribe 
and  that  his  duty  was  not  Just  to  turn  it 
down  but  to  turn  Ehrllchman  in. 

In  the  court  on  May  1,  Defense  Counsel 
Boudln,  arguing  the  formal  motion  to  dis- 
miss, put  the  matter  directly  on  the  White 
House  doorstep,  as  an  Impeachment  Inquiry 
would  do : 

"We  do  not  see  how  the  effect  of  the  Ban 
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Clemente  Incident  can  be  mitigated.  The 
conduct  of  the  President  (who  made  it  clear 
yesterday  that  he  takes  responsibility  for 
the  actions  of  his  subordinates)  has  com- 
promised the  Judiciary  to  the  point  where  » 
fair  trial  Is  impossible  now  or  in  the  future. 
It  would  have  been  Infinitely  wiser  If  the 
Judge  bad  refused  to  visit  San  Clemente  In 
the  midst  of  what  may  be  the  most  important 
political  trial  in  our  tUne.  .  .  . 

That  no  disclosure  was  made  before  the 
Issue  was  raised  by  the  defense  is  perhaps 
an  indication  that  Judges.  like  the  rest  of 
us.  have  human  fallings.  But  It  Is  these  very 
human  fallings  which  make  it  improper  for 
this  case  to  proceed.  No  human  being  can 
possibly  erase  from  his  consciousness  past 
events  which  may  Influence  future  conduct. 
The  White  House,  by  initiating  this  meeting 
has  Irretrievably  compromised  the  court." 

On  May  4,  the  defense  submitted  a  memo- 
randiun  of  points  and  authorities  to  support 
the  argviment  that  the  San  Clemente  visit 
and  the  Job  offer  alone  were  enough  for  dis- 
missal, but  Judge  Byrne  ruled  that  same  day 
against  this  part  of  the  motion.  He  simply 
claimed  that  be  bad  not  been  biased  by  the 
offer. 

On  M»y  7,  newspaper  accounts  from  Los 
Angeles  carried  the  news  that  the  defense 
was  preparing  to  challenge  the  Judge's  deci- 
sion by  an  appeal  on  mandamus  to  the  Nlntb 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  The  Ninth  Circuit, 
if  favorable  to  such  a  motion,  could  have 
ordered  a  bearing  on  the  San  Clemente  visit 
and  the  Job  offer.  It  might  have  rtded  that 
these  cast  such,  a  cloud  over  the  Ellsberg- 
Russo  trial  that  It  must  be  suspended  for  an 
Immediate  hearing  on  this  issue.  Ehrllchman 
could  have  been  called  as  a  witness.  The 
President  might  have  been  asked  fotr  a  dep- 
osition, or  even  been  subpoenaed. 

Such  action  was  rendered  moot  when 
Judge  Byrne,  en  May  11.  dismissed  the  cose. 
But  he  did  not  cite  his  visits  to  San  Clemente 
and  Santa  Monica  to  discuss  the  offer  of  the 
top  Job  in  the  FBI  among  "the  bizarre  events'* 
which  the  Judge  said  In  his  final  ruling  bad 
"incurably  infected  the  prosecution."  Byrne 
as  a  Judge  and  Nlzon  as  a  lawyer  could  hardly 
have  been  unaware  of  the  professional  ethics 
the  offer  violated. 

But  the  fuller  significance  of  these  two 
secret  meetings  with  the  Judge  did  not  be- 
cooae  apparent  until  several  weeks  after  the 
trial  was  over.  On  May  22.  then  Secretary 
Richardson,  at  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee bearings  on  bis  nomination  to  be  At- 
torney General,  stated  that  the  President 
bad  been  informed  about  the  Bllsberg  break- 
in  "in  late  March." 

It  was  also  "in  late  March"  when  the  roof 
began  to  cave  In  on  the  White  House.  It  was 
on  March  20  that  McCord  sent  a  letter  to 
Judge  Sirica  Informing  him  that  perjury 
was  committed  at  tbe  first  Watergate  trial, 
and  tbe  pressure  bad  been  applied  to  him 
to  remain  sUent.  Dean  on  that  same  day 
asked  Nixon  for  a  private  interview  and  next 
day  told  him  that  be.  Haldeman.  and  Ehr- 
Uchman had  to  "tell  all"  in  order  to  save  the 
Presidency.  It  was  on  March  21  that  Nixon 
says  be  began  bis  own  investigation. 

By  the  end  of  March,  therefore,  Nixon  was 
on  notice  that  news  of  the  Ellsberg  break -m 
might  aoon  be  disclosed  either  by  McCord  or 
Dean,  or  be  both,  and  that  this  information 
might  have  to  be  produced  In  Judge  Byrne's 
court  in  Los  Angeles.  (Indeed.  Dean  told  tbe 
story  to  Federal  Prosecutor  Silbert  on  AprU 
15.  confronting  Nixon  with  the  altemaUve 
of  ordering  the  submission  of  this  mforma- 
tlon  to  Judge  Byrne  or  suppressmg  evidence. 
It  was  tbe  latter  course  that  NUon  seemed 
to  favor,  imtll  pressure  was  applied  by  Kleln- 
dlenst  and  Petersen.) 

So  when  Nixon  met  Judge  Byrne  on  April 
6,  tbe  President  knew  but  tbe  Judge  did  not 
that  there  had  been  a  break-in,  that  Its 
disclosure  to  tbe  Judge  might  lead  to  a  mis- 


trial and  dismissal  of  the  case,  and  tbat  If 
tbe  Judge  disclosed  the  break-in  in  open 
court  It  would  be  another  black  eye  for  tbe 
Administration. 

Secretly  to  dangle  tbe  offer  of  a  blgb  post 
before  the  trial  Judge  while  all  these  deci- 
sions were  pending  was  to  taint  Justice  Irre- 
mediably. When  tbe  Ooldwater-Cranston 
letter  Included  Ehrlichman's  communication 
to  tbe  Judge  among  the  "serious  questions" 
left  by  the  Ellsberg-Russo  trial.  If  called  for 
tbem  "to  be  viewed  and  uncovered  as  » 
totality  from  start  to  finish."  Such  an  In- 
vestigation would  have  to  determine  whctber 
tbe  offer  to  tbe  Judge  by  EhrUchman  con- 
stituted an  attempt  to  bribe  tbe  Judge  and 
obstruct  Justice.  Such  an  investigation  would 
Inescapably  confront  tbe  question  of 
whether  Ehrllchman  could  take  sucb  seri- 
ous steps  without  Nixon's  prior  knowledge 
and  approval. 

Had  so  sharp  a  lawyer  and  crafty  a  polltl- 
can  as  Nixon,  running  the  most  centralized 
and  closely  controlled  Administration  in 
history,  watchful  over  the  slightest  delega- 
tion of  authority,  so  suddenly  become  an 
absentee  landlord  In  the  White  Hoiise?  Was 
be  so  strato^herically  elevated  beyond  all 
mtindane  matters  that  at  the  summer  White 
House  on  April  5  he  could  find  Ehrllchman 
In  conference  wltb  the  presiding  Judge  of 
tbe  Pentagon  Papers  trial,  shake  hands  wltb 
the  Judge,  and  not  know,  not  ask,  what  was 
going  on?  Could  he  have  been  so  unaware,  so 
incurious?  Only  an  Idiot  could  believe  It.  But 
in  this  as  m  other  aspects  of  Watergate  only 
trial  tfj  Impeachment  Is  likely  to  be  able 
to  get  at  tbe  truth  of  tbe  President's 
complicity. 


THE  NEED  FOR  APPRENTICESHIPS 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  n.LiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19,  1973 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  letter 
from  a  constituent.  Joseph  A.  Pritasil  of 
North  Riverside,  ni.,  discusses  the  bene- 
fits that  would  accrue  from  a  well- 
planned  program  of  apprenticeships. 

Such  a  program,  operated  by  business 
and  Industry  rather  than  by  bureaucrats, 
would,  in  the  long  run.  bring  In  addi- 
tional revenues  to  the  Treasury,  In  con- 
trast to  the  billions  that  have  been  frit- 
tered away  on  the  numerous  govern- 
mental training  programs  of  the  past 
decade. 

Mr.  Pritasil's  letter  follows : 

North  RxvEnsniE,  Xu,., 

May  29.  1973. 
Hon.  Habold  R.  CotxiEK, 
Member  of  Congress, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Coi-liek:  The  problem  on  my 
mind  Is  the  young  people,  teenagers  going 
to  and  coming  out  of  high  school.  We  have 
an  enormous  asset  in  our  young  generation; 
yet  It  seems  to  me  that  many  people  In  a  po- 
sition of  inflenoe  do  not  care  much  about 
what  direction  they  are  going. 

We  have  had  a  new  frontier  era  in  the 
early  60's,  where  everyone  was  expected  to  go 
to  college,  qualified  or  not;  and  unless  he 
did.  he  was  considered  Just  nothing.  Tben 
we  had  a  great  society  where  many  programs 
were  put  through,  OEO.  spectta  training  pro- 
grams, specialized  on-the-job  training,  etc. 
Yet,  it  didn't  produce  any  of  the  intended 
and  desired  results. 

I  believe  what  we  need  today  more  than 


ever,  in  order  to  cope  wltb  technological 
advances  in  tbe  world,  in  industrial  competi- 
tion. In  our  business  and  in  our  well-being, 
is  to  encourage  through  some  sort  of  legis- 
lation, if  necessary,  leaders  of  our  industries, 
labor,  business  and  leaders  of  our  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  tbe  schools,  to  work  to- 
gether and  train  our  young  as  we  were  trained 
in  our  younger  days.  By  that  I  mean  a  regular 
and  thorough-  apprenticeship  training.  We 
have  bad  many  on-the-job  training  systems; 
but  when  the  Jobs  are  gone  and  a  particular 
skill  no  longer  necessary,  the  young  people 
affected  are  hxriElng  for  another  possible 
training.  All  of  this  costs  a  large  amount 
of  money  to  the  taxpayer,  since  I  know  that 
many  of  these  programs,  if  not  all.  were 
financed  wholly,  or  in  large  part,  by  the 
Government. 

In  apprenticeship  programs,  whether  it  be 
In  manufacturing  of  products.  In  pharma- 
ceuticals, in  retail,  construction,  or  what 
have  you.  the  apprenticeship  programs  would 
train  people  for  tbe  real  future  in  tbe  mdus- 
try  of  their  choice. 

In  industrial  manufacturing,  we  are  fac- 
ing a  tfemendous  shortage  of  skUled  help; 
and  because  of  this  shortage,  we  are  being 
surpassed  In  the  quality  of  workmanship 
everywhere  in  the  world.  Today,  jrou  cannot 
buy  a  domestic  automobile,  appliance,  indus- 
trial equipment,  or  a  new  home  without  hav- 
ing problems  with  corrections,  repauv  and 
the  agony  of  getting  the  new  equipment 
working  properly.  We  have  to  put  pride  back 
into  our  workmanship,  and  only  througb 
practical  education  can  it  be  achlevsd.  It  is 
my  sincere  belief  that  every  industrial  and 
business  establishment  could  absorb  at  least 
1  apprentice  for  every  10  or  15  Journeymen 
and  could  teach  them  the  trade,  whatever 
it  may  be.  whether  It  takes  3,  4  or  5  years  to 
acquire  tbe  necessary  skills  to  become  a 
Journeyman. 

The  argument,  which  I  often  hear  from 
Industry,  that  pet^le  are  trained  in  one  place 
and  then  leave  for  another  is  not  very  valid 
if  all  manufacturers  and  businesses  would 
do  this  type  of  training.  Then,  obviously, 
some  of  tbe  people  would  stay  wltb  tbe  com- 
pany from  which  they  learned  tbe  trade. 
Those  who  would  leave  would  be  |eplace>l  by 
those  who  were  trained  by  other  companies. 
The  cost  of  the  apprenticeship  training  must 
be  absorbed  by  business  and  industry,  not  by 
tbe  Government,  because  it  is  business  and 
industry  who  will  benefit  most  from  sucb 
tralnmg.  Therefore,  it  would  not  be  a  burden 
but  a  very  profitable  investment  for  tbe 
future,  for  economy  and  for  our  nation.  1  do 
believe  we  could  accomplish  grr-'t  results 
through  good  will  and  some  real  guidance 
from  our  Congress  and  our  Government.  It 
would  be  an  enornMus  help  to  everyone. 

There  Is  also  a  critical  shortage  of  tech- 
nical high  schools,  where  youngsters  can 
learn  the  metal  manufacturing,  wood  manu- 
facturing, dress  making,  home  economy,  etc 
As  you  know,  our  own  Riverside-Brookfield 
High  School  has  a  smaU  program  in  machine 
shop,  car  repair  and  others.  Tet  it  is  nowhere 
near  to  what  is  tteeded. 

Some  plants  are  importing  skUled  crafts- 
men from  Europe  and  Asia,  simply  because 
we  do  not  have  our  own. 

I  would  appreciate  It  very  miKb  if  you  In 
your  contacts  with  other  law  makers  could 
discuss  It  or  have  a  committee  on  labor  or 
Industry  possibly  Initiate  and  encourage  such 
programs  throughout  the  country.  I  dont 
believe  we  should  depend  on  foreig^n  help  In 
any  of  our  skills  as  we  do  now.  We  could 
educate  and  create  our  own  and  again  be  a 
nation  of  craftsmen  as  It  was  In  the  not  too 
distant  past.  The  shortage  In  Industry  is  S9 
critical  tbat  I  will  not  be  surprised  when  10 
years  from  now  machinists  or  skUled  tech- 
nicians will  be  paid  equivalent  to  an  engineer 
with  a  Master's  Degree;  not  because  it  Is  so 
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dlfflcult,  but  because  there  will  be  very  few 
who  will  have  the  necessary  sUlla, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  A.  Pritasil. 


SOVIET  JEV/RY  AND  TRADE 
REFORM 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  19,  1973 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973  currently 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
pieces  of  legislation  this  Congress  will 
deal  with.  This  is  true  not  only  because 
of  its  impact  on  our  overall  trade  policy 
but  also  its  meaning  to  East-West  de- 
tente. 

A  vital  element  of  the  latter  factor  is 
the  moral  question  of  a  citizen's  freedom 
of  emigration.  This  can  be  seen  most 
clearly  in  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry.  It 
is  this  question  to  which  I  have  address- 
ed my  testimony  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee's  hearings  on  the 
Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973,  I  am  insert- 
that  testimony  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 
Statement  of  the  Honorable  Benjamin  S. 

Rosenthal  Before  th£  House  Wats  and 

Means  Committee  on  the  Trade  Reform 

Act  of  1973.  June  18,  1973 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  allowing 
me  to  testify  before  this  committee  concern- 
ing those  provisions  of  the  pending  legisla- 
tion which  would  grant  most-favored-nation 
status  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  am  a  co-spon- 
sor of  the  Mills-Vanlk  legislation  which  "pro- 
hibits most-favored-nation  status  to  any 
non-market  economy  country  which  denies  to 
Its  citizens  the  right  to  emigrate  or  which 
Imposes  more  than  nominal  fees  upon  Its 
cltlaens." 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Eu- 
rop>e  which  Includes  the  Soviet  Union  In  its 
Jurisdiction,  I  have  considered  these  prob- 
lems carefully  and  for  sometime.  I  also 
travelled  late  last  year  to  the  Soviet  Union 
where  I  discussed  the  problem  of  Soviet  Jews 
with  Soviet  officials,  with  Americans  and 
other  foreign  observers,  and  with  Soviet 
Jews  themselves.  My  conclusion:  1972  was  a 
setback  for  Soviet  Jews  despite  the  record- 
high  emigration  to  Israel. 

Soviet  officials  seemed  determined  to  treat 
the  status  of  their  Jewish  citizens  as  an 
"Internal"  problem.  In  order  to  prevent  emi- 
gration, the  Soviet  Union  has  posed  a  num- 
ber of  barriers  and  discriminatory  practices 
against  Its  Jewish  citizens.  These  Include 
various  forms  of  harassment  and  Intimida- 
tion, and  geographical  discrimination. 

Although  the  exit  tax,  directed  primarily 
at  retaining  the  Intelllgencla,  has  been  sus- 
pended as  of  March,  1973  there  is  no  guaran- 
tee that  it  won't  be  reinstated  or  that  other 
equally  abhorrent  means  of  limiting  emigra- 
tion will  not  continue  to  restrict  emigration 
of  various  nationalities.  Emigration  practices 
stLil  remain  dlscrlninatory  and  arbtrary.  Our 
greatest  error,  In  my  Judgment,  would  be  to 
limit  our  attention  to  the  education  tax 
which  came  into  existence  last  August.  It 
would  be  an  exceedingly  unfortunate  diver- 
sion of  our  attention  from  the  real  problems 
of  human  rights  In  the  Soviet  Union  were  we 
to  accept  a  suspension  of  the  tax,  whether 
real  or  not,  as  a  solution  to  this  problem. 

Also,  It  would  be  short-sighted  were  we  to 
believe  that  this  is  a  problem  affecting  Jews 
alone.  There  are  several  hundred  nallonalltles 
lu  the  Soviet  Union  who  face  similar  or  Ideu- 
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tlcal  restrictions  on  emigration  as  do  Soviet 
Jews.  The  tragedy  Is  that,  aside  from  the 
Jews  and  the  ethnic  Germans  whose  cause 
the  Bonn  government  has  effectively  aided, 
no  one  speaks  for  these  other  nationalities. 
Our  efforts  therefore,  are  really  on  behalf  of 
many  thousands  of  Soviet  citizens  who  can- 
not speak  for  themselves. 

I  would  Uke  to  give  the  Committee  one 
example  of  how  other  forms  of  discrimina- 
tion and  harassment,  more  subtle  than  the 
exit  tax,  operate  against  Jews  In  the  Soviet 
Union  today. 

Of  those  Jews  who  have  been  allowed  to 
emigrate  over  the  last  year  on  the  basis  of 
"family  reunion" — the  only  legally  recog- 
nized basis  for  emigration  from  the  coun- 
try— about  86 '.I  came  from  border  areas  of 
the  USSR,  where  only  15  7o-20%  of  all  Soviet 
Jews  live.  Only  10%-16%  of  those  Jevrs  who 
were  allowed  to  emigrate  came  from  the  Rus- 
sian "hsartland"  (I.e.,  ths  Ukraine,  the  Rus- 
sian Republic,  and  White  Russia.  This  area 
Includes  the  main  cities  Moscow  and  Lenin- 
grad.) 

Eighty-flve  percent  of  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion lives  in  the  Russian  heartland.  This  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  emigration  reflects  a 
policy  of  Soviet  authorities  to  restrict  heavy 
emigration  of  Jews  from  the  main  centers 
and  direct  emigration  permission  to  those 
areas  Judged  harder  to  assimilate  and  con- 
trol. 

I  don't  believe  the  Soviets  will  try  to  elim- 
inate emigration,  but  through  their  discrim- 
inatory practices,  they  will  continue  to  try 
to  limit  the  exit  of  highly  educated  Jews. 

University  graduates  who  apply  for  emi- 
gration usually  lose  their  Jobs  Immediately. 
They  ars  forced  to  support  themselves  with 
part-time  menial  Jobs.  They  are  subject  to 
the  Soviet  laws  against  "Idleness",  even 
thoiigh  they  have  been  deprived  of  their 
livelihood  by  the  government.  Their  greater 
problem  Is  the  uncertainty  of  knowing  If 
they  will  ever  be  allowed  to  emigrate.  They 
also  suffer  harassment  while  they  wait. 

No  single  Issue  shows  the  diversity  of  his- 
tory and  of  social  and  political  values  be- 
.  twean  our  country  and  the  Soviet  Union  as 
the  question  of  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews. 

Although  our  support  of  Soviet  Jewish 
emigration  serves  to  widen  the  gap  between 
western  and  communist  Ideology,  we  cannot 
turn  our  backs  on  a  moral  conviction  which 
the  United  States  has  upheld  since  as  early 
as  1839  when  Ulysses  S.  Grant  Intervened 
with  czarlst  authorities  to  halt  expulsion  of 
Jews — that  each  Individual  has  the  right 
to  freedom  of  worship. 

I  believe  that  the  Soviets  seriously  misun- 
derstand our  political  system  by  ignoring 
Congressional  re.sponse  to  the  legitimate  out- 
rage of  groups  in  America  which  have  taken 
up  the  cause  of  Soviet  Jewry.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Improved  trade  ties  are  useful 
to  both  countries  and  to  the  cause  of  world 
peace.  But  both  the  President  and  the  So- 
viets must  understand  that  normal  relations 
between  our  countries  cannot  proceed  while 
Jews  and  others  In  the  Soviet  Union  are  har- 
assed and  prevented,  by  whatever  means, 
from  exercising  their  right  to  emigration. 

An  Important  long-range  goal  for  the 
United  States  today  Is  to  strengthen  ties  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  West  so  that 
channels  of  communication  access  (through 
trade  as  well  as  others  means)  remain  open 
and  Improvable.  It  is  equally  Important, 
however,  to  represent  the  proper  concern  of 
our  citizens  about  the  Injustices  of  Soviet 
society  today,  particularly  on  fundamental 
Issues  of  human  rights.  Allowing  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  ourselves  for  that  matter,  the 
luxury  of  continued  Isolation  from  each 
other  may  hurt  both  countries  and  the  cause 
of  world  peace.  Yet  Ignoring  the  legitimate 
concerns  of  our  own  citizens  about  those  pol- 
icies is  a  form  of  political  self-isolation  In 
which  elected  officials  cannot  afford  to  In- 
dulge. 

The  Soviet  Union  today  faces  severe  polltl- 
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cal  pressures  from  Its  attempts  to  enter  the 
moderiUzed  Industrial  and  technological 
world  of  the  late  20tb  century.  Increased 
trade  with  the  United  States  Is  part  of  this 
Soviet  process  of  opening  Us  gates  to  Western 
ways.  This  proposed  Increase  of  trade  Is  also 
part  of  the  threat  which  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment perceives  from  this  modernization  proc- 
ess. The  United  States  must  make  realistic 
but  hard-headed  Judgements  about  how 
much  flexlbUlty  exists  within  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment for  these  changes  and  tl'en  pursue 
policies  calculated  to  maintain  and  to  de- 
velop further  that  capacity  for  free  move- 
ment of  peoples  and  Ideas. 

The  most  effective  mejins  the  United 
States  has  to  deal  with  the  USSR  on  the 
problem  of  emigration  Is  through  economic 
leverage.  Not  only  would  the  Soviet  Union 
greatly  benefit  from  Improved  trade  condi- 
tions but  the  United  States  would  find  such 
conditions  favorable  In  addition  to  achieving 
Its  go3Us  of  liberalized  emigration.  United 
States  negotiators  should  propose  emigra- 
tion rights  for  Soviet  Jews  to  Incorporate 
these  principles: 

1.  The  opportunity  to  apply  for  exit  visas 
in  all  geographic  regions  of  the  Soviet  Union 
without  fear  of  sanction  or  reprisal  by  So- 
viet authorities. 

2.  The  avallablUty  of  all  relevant  visa  ap- 
plication rules  and  procedures  In  published 
and  public  form. 

3.  The  maintenance  of  all  normal  employ- 
ment, dwelling,  pension,  and  related  eco- 
nomic, social  and  civil  rights  and  benefits 
for  visa  applicants. 

4.  Amnesty  for  visa  applicants  who  have 
been  Imprisoned  or  otherwise  confined  by 
reason  of  having  applied  fcr  emigration. 

5.  The  maintenance  of  a  significant  level 
of  permits  to  emig^rate  distributed  among  all 
geographic  regions  and  occupational  groups 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  now  giving  very  high 
priority  to  widened  commercial  relations 
with  the  US.  It  would  not  be  an  overstate- 
ment to  say  that  this  priority  is  viewed  as  an 
Imperative.  The  Soviet  economy  badly  needs 
the  advantages  of  Western  technological 
knowbow,  both  to  Improve  the  capacity  of 
Its  Industrial  sector  In  the  long  r\m  and, 
for  more  Immediate  Impact,  to  meet  the 
growing  demands  of  Its  consumers.  The  US 
also  stands  to  gain  from  expanded  trade 
through  greater  access  to  the  Soviet  Union's 
vast  resources  In  raw  materials  and  energy. 

There  is  also  great  disparity  between  the 
two  economies  which  underscores  the  urgen- 
cy felt  by  the  Soviet  leadership  for  more 
commercial  ties  with  the  West.  Statistics 
show  that  Soviet  productivity  Is  lower,  their 
consumption  Is  lower,  and  the  quality  of 
their  consumer  goods  Is  lower.  Soviet  con- 
sumers are  aware  of  the  disparity  in  quality 
and  therefore  seek  foreign  goods. 

Obviously,  the  situation  provides  com- 
mercial opportunities  for  the  United  States. 
Given  the  Soviet  imperative  for  more  trade 
with  the  US,  and  the  considerable  American 
economic  advantage,  an  Increase  In  trade 
would,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  result  In  a  bilateral  balance  of 
trade  very  favorable  to  the  US  for  the  Im- 
mediate future,  especially  in  machinery  and 
grains.  Access  to  valuable  Soviet  raw  mate- 
rials is  also  important  to  our  country.  The 
prospect  fcr  Joint  ventures  for  the  exploita- 
tion of  natural  gas  could  reap  large  benefits 
to  the  US,  not  only  to  the  entrepreneurs  In 
charge  but  also  to  the  American  economic 
which  needs  additional  energy  sources.  The 
Impact  of  increased  trade  would  be  greater, 
however.  In  the  Soviet  Union  than  In  the 
X5S.  In  our  talks  In  Moscow,  Soviet  officials 
expressed  a  desire  to  maintain  and  accelerate 
the  rapid  increase  In  trade  between  the  two 
countries,  and  emphasized  that  both  sides 
win  benefit  from  the  increase. 

They  regard  the  Soviet  trade  position  as 
somewhat  handicapped  now  for  three  rea- 
sons: First,  the  Solvet  Union  does  not  have 
most  favored  nation  status.  Second,  for  more 
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than  two  decades,  Soviet-American  trade  has 
been  so  minimal  that  It  can  be  said  that 
little  trading  experiences  now  exist  between 
our  countries.  Developing  such  experience 
takes  time.  Third,  the  Soviet  Union  has  an 
unfavorable  balance  of  trade  with  the  United 
States. 

Obviously  there  Is  great  divergence  In  views 
between  the  US  and  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
clearly  view  the  question  of  freedom  of  emi- 
gration differently.  Yet  economic  involve- 
ment has  always  Eerved  to  mitigate  political 
and  Ideological  problems.  Let's  use  the  Soviet 
need  for  American  trade  as  a  means  to  give 
Soviet  Jews  that  which  they  so  desperately 
desire  and  so  richly  deserve. 


SCHOOL  INTEGRATION  ACTION: 
CRISIS  FOR  COMMUNITY 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  19.  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  coimtry's  Federal  funding  for  inde- 
pendent school  districts  was  intended  to 
aid  education  for  our  children.  In  Cor- 
sicana,  Tex.,  the  sad  news  that  Federal 
funding  would  not  be  granted  has  placed 
that  school  district  in  a  serious  dilemma. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Corsicana 
Daily  Sim  points  out  that  the  citizens, 
the  school  authorities  and  city  govern- 
ment ofiQcials  have  approached  the  prob- 
lem with  a  great  deal  of  concern.  They 
are  faced  with  meeting  Federal  guide- 
lines and  public  guidelines  which  has 
placed  them  on  a  "tightrope." 

I  recommend  the  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  the  June  11,  1973,  Issue  of  the 
Corsicana  Daily  Sim  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  general  public  for  their 
consideration  on  a  dilemma  that  affects 
all  of  us. 

The  article  follows: 

School  Integration  Action:  Crisis  for 
communitt 

One  of  the  major  crises  for  our  city  in  the 
coming  weeks — and  perhaps  much  longer — 
come  to  a  head  late  this  week  In  the  form 
of  a  letter  from  the  dlrectM'  of  civil  rights 
of  the  federal  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare.  The  letter  Informed  Supt. 
Joe  Llndsey  of  the  rejection  by  HEW  of 
Corslcana's  plan  for  removal  of  vestiges  of 
racial  segregation  throughout  oiu*  5,000-8tu- 
dent  school  system. 

Hearings  are  scheduled  to  begin  late  next 
week  In  Dallas  to  determine  acceptability  of 
the  plan  In  the  eyes  of  a  federally  desig- 
nated Judge. 

The  rejection  comes  as  a  serious  blow  to 
our  schools  already  tightening  their  belts 
because  of  major  losses  In  federal  funds  as 
a  result  of  federal  guidelines  reflecting  a 
supposed  decrease  In  poverty-level  students 
here. 

But  It  Is  also  a  blow  to  our  community 
as  a  whole,  because  no  institution  other  than 
the  city  government  Itself  concerns  more  of 
our  citizens— and  even  city  affairs  seldom 
have  the  emotional  impact  of  school  troubles. 

Frankly,  we  are  In  "a  heap  of  trouble" 
about  our  schools,  and  observers  of  school 
affairs  must  have  a  sense  of  helpless  dread 
for  what  seems  to  lie  ahead. 

The  Dally  Sun  has  voiced  what  we  think  is 
the  great  bulk  of  public  opinion  In  praslng 
the  Board  of  Trustees  for  straightforward, 
compassionate,  and  realistic  action  toward 
coming  up  with  an  Integration  plan  that 
would  walk  the  tightrope  between  acceptabil- 
ity according  to  federal  guidelines  and  the 


will  of  the  majority  of  Corslcanans,  black  and 
white. 

Our  educational  overseers  listened  Intently 
to  anyone  who  wanted  to  express  an  opinion 
or  ask  a  question  at  the  well  publicized  mass 
meeting,  and  the  final  plan  strongly  reflected 
the  overwhelming  attitude  of  those  present. 
The  three  major  demands  of  the  public  were 
that  Lincoln  school  not  be  closed,  that  early 
primary  graders  be  kept  In  their  own  neigh- 
borhoods, and  that  any  plan  for  Integration 
be  fairly  applied  throughout  the  city.  The 
proposed  plan  met  those  demands  and  fell 
within  what  legal  and  educational  minds 
considered  such  precedents  as  the  "Char- 
lotte-Mecklenberg  Case"  which  indirectly 
precipitated  the  latest  Integration  impetus. 

The  future  Is  uncertain  but  depends,  for 
the  time  being,  on  the  views  of  the  Judge  In 
Dallas  next  week.  If  he  should  decide  the 
Corsicana  plan  Is  acceptable,  we  can  go  ahead 
with  the  slightly  more  expensive  but  widely 
accepted  system  proposed  already. 

If  he  should  not  accept  the  plan,  we  are 
In  for  perhaps  agonizing  and  certainly  ex- 
pensive alternatives  most  or  all  of  which 
have  been  opposed  by  the  entire  conununlty, 
black  and  white.  Whatever  approach  Is  even- 
tually taken.  It  Is  likely  to  Involve  the  great- 
est test  of  community  spirit  In  the  history 
of  our  town. 

We  must  prepare  for  It  by  admitting  that 
It  is  not  a  black  problem  or  a  white  problem 
or  a  mere  school  problem  or  a  mere  financial 
problem  or  a  problem  that  will  go  away  If 
we  Ignore  It.  (We  cannot  even  avoid  It  by 
rejecting  federal  funds,  because  our  educators 
have  said  our  schools  cannot  exist  without 
direct  federal  funds  and  the  ultimately  fed- 
erally affected  funds  which  come  through 
the  State  and  which  comprise  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  operational  finances  for  our 
schools.) 

It  Is  a  problem  which  we  must  face  head- 
on  and  with  all  the  good  will  and  common 
senre  and  brotherhood  we  can  muster. 

A  bl-raclal  conmilctee  has  been  suggested 
for  Improving  racial  relations  In  our  schools. 
That  seems  a  good  Idea.  But  what  we  really 
need  Is  a  bl-raclal  committee  made  up  of 
every  white  person  and  every  black  person 
In  town,  committed  to  transcending  what- 
ever problems  the  federal  guidelines  or  the 
courts  may  cause  to  be  built  In  our  path. 


THE  NEW  MAJORITY  PARTY,  U.S.A. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  19,  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Spealser,  it  Is 
imoortant  that  we  recognize  what  the 
public  is  thinlcing  in  their  analysis  of 
the  Watergate  issue  and  in  so  doing, 
passing  judgment  on  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration. I  insert  into  the  Record  at  this 
point,  an  open  letter  to  the  New  Niajority 
Party.  U.S.A.  It  was  carried  in  the  form 
of  an  advertisement  in  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune of  June  1.  and  paid  for  by  a  con- 
scientious citizen,  Mr.  Paul  B.  Shoemalcer. 

The  open  letter  follows: 
An   Open   Letter   to:    Thb  New   MAjoarrr 
Party.  U.S.A. 

Evanston.  III.. 

June  1. 1973. 

DF.AR   Members  and   Voters: 

URGENT 

Now  is  the  time  for  all  good  men  and 
women  to  come  to  the  aid  of  their  party  and 
their  president.  The  foregoing  historic  state- 
ment has  been  paraphrased  to  alert  new  ma- 
jority members  to  r.illy  round  the  president. 
Official   1972  election  returns  confirm  that 


the  president  received  the  largest  popular 
vote  In  history — 47,108,459  votes — 60.7';i  of 
the  total — a  landslide. 

THE  ISSUE 

Self-appointed  high  priests,  in  and  out  of 
government,  who  manage  the  news  for  their 
own  selfish  Interest,  are  determined  to  nul- 
lify the  landslide  mandate  given  to  the  pres- 
ident last  November.  If  their  objective,  to  re- 
move the  president  from  office.  Is  achieved 
during  this  critical  political  period,  the  very 
sanctity  of  the  ballot  box  may  be  at  stake. 
Action  of  this  magnitude  would  result  In  Ir- 
reparable damage  to  our  democratic  electoral 
process.  Most  certainly  a  high  crime  against 
the  republic.  We  cannot  permit  a  smaU 
though  powerful  group  to  create  such  a  dis- 
astrous Impact  on  the  electorate. 

Phone,  wire  or  write  your  senator,  con- 
gressmen, newspapers  and  T.V.  media.  Tell 
them  that  our  49  state  landslide  mandate 
must  be  honored.  The  president  who  has  this 
mandate  must  remain  In  office. 

THE     PRESIDENT 

The  presidential  missions  to  Peking  and 
to  Moscow  are  the  most  significant  and  far- 
reaching  summits  ever  achieved  by  any  pres- 
ident. The  new  open  door  to  China  and  800 
million  people— a  U.S.  liaison  diplomatic  of- 
fice in  Peking — and  now  a  new  expanding 
level  of  trade — a  presidential  performance  be- 
yond that  of  any  other  leader  In  ovu"  time. 

The  miracle  mission  to  Moscow — Haiphong 
harbor  mined — Hanoi  bombed — yet  Moscow 
wanted  a  summit  meeting.  An  American 
president,  speaking  via  Moscow  T.V.  to  mil- 
lions of  Russians  about  his  crusade  for  peace 
Is  still  a  memory  of  achievement  that  Ameri- 
cans praise  and  cherish. 

The  wind  down  of  the  war — 500.000  G.I.'s 
back  home — our  wonderful  POW's  now  with 
their  loved  ones — all  this  In  spite  of  political 
anti-war  opposition  during  complex  and  diffi- 
cult negotiations  for  a  cease  fire. 

The  president  has  moved  on  domestic  Is- 
sues with  equal  courage  and  determination. 
His  goals  for  effective  programs  concluded 
and  to  be  Initiated  are  well  known. 

Now  the  most  outstanding  leader  this 
country  has  ever  known  Is  In  Jeopardy  be- 
cause a  few  powerful  elements,  politicians 
and  news  media  with  malice  toward  one  are 
attempting  to  mold  public  opinion  against 
him. 

ACTION     NEEDED 

Now  is  the  time  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
your  country  and  your  president.  No  other 
leader  can  fill  the  oval  office  and  perform 
as  he  has  In  the  past  and  wUl  In  the  future. 
His  crusade  for  a  lasting  peace  must  be  ful- 
filled. 

A  tidal  wave  of  communications  should  be 
directed  to  the  Congress  and  the  news  media 
In  protest  to  the  sinister  forces  who.  like 
Samson  of  old.  are  destroying  the  temple  of 
the  electorate.  Re-affirm  yoiu-  vote.  Insist 
that  the  landslide  mandate  that  the  presi- 
dent has  been  given,  remains  with  him  In 
the  White  House.  Phone,  wire  or  write  your 
congressmen,  senators  and  news  media  now. 

Be  sure  also  to  vdTlte  a  personal  note  to 
President  Nixon.  Tell  him  of  your  support. 
Tell  him,  too,  that  he  is  the  greatest — because 
he  is. 

Sincerely, 

Paul  Shoemaker. 


LOOPHOLE  COSTS  NEW  YORK 
$4.5  MILLION 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  19,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  loophole 
in  the  Social  Security  Act  is  costing  New 
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York  City  and  New  York  State  about 
S4.5  million  In  Federal  funds  this  year. 
Today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
plug  this  loophole. 

Present  law  prerents  Pfederal  reim- 
bursement of  two-party  payments  made 
liy  the  States  and  cities  to  senior  citi- 
..ens.  the  handicapped,  and  the  blind 
under  the  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled  program.  A  two-party  check  is 
i55ued  when  a  client  owes  money  which, 
if  unpaid,  will  result  in  the  loss  of  vital 
services  such  as  rent  or  utilities.  Al- 
though there  is  reimbursement  for  two- 
party  payments  under  the  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  program  for  the  care  of  de- 
pendent children,  the  cities  and  States 
must  now  finance  most  two-party  pay- 
ments under  the  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled program.  This  puts  a  multimil- 
lion-dollar burden  on  New  York  which 
should  be  taken  up  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Credit  for  exposing  the  dimensions  of 
this  problem  must  go  to  New  York  State 
Comptroller  Arthur  Levitt.  Levitt,  the 
top  fiscal  watchdog  of  my  State,  pre- 
pared a  report  whicii  revealed  that  New 
York  City  and  New  York  State  face  an 
estimated  loss  of  $4.5  million  in  1973  for 
currently  nonreimbursable  two-party 
checks  under  AABD. 

Tliis  figure  represents  50  percent  of 
the  approximately  $9  million  which  will 
be  dispensed  this  year  under  these  con- 
ditions. Because  of  the  requirement  that 
the  city  and  the  State  must  share  the  ex- 
pense of  these  two-party  payments,  each 
faces  a  loss  of  about  $2.25  million. 

The  problem  is  not  limited  to  New 
York.  This  loophole  in  the  law  afifects  all 
States  and  localities  which  make  two- 
party  payments  to  aid  to  the  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  clients. 

This  type  of  payment,  according  to 
Comptroller  Levitt's  report,  is  increas- 
ing, resulting  in  a  growing  and  signifi- 
cant loss  of  Federal  aid.  The  Federal 
Government  has  a  moral  obligation  to 
reimburse  New  York  for  these  expenses. 
Only  this  costly  legislative  oversight  now 
blocks  fulfillment  of  that  responsibility. 

The  AABO  program  is  slated  to  be 
taken  over  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  1974.  My  bill  would  authorize  reim- 
bursement of  two-party  payments  made 
by  the  cities  and  the  States  under  the 
AABD  program  retroactive  to  January  1. 
1973. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  legislative 
loophole  has  forced  this  great  financial 
1o€m1  on  the  shoulders  of  the  hard-pressed 
Slate  and  local  governments.  Congress 
should  enact  my  bill  and  correct  this  in- 
justice and  let  the  Federal  Government 
pay  its  fair  share  for  this  program. 


THE  BALTIC  REPUBLICS 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

or   CONNECTICOT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  19,  1973 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  33  years 
ago,  in  June  1940,  the  Soviet  Union 
forcefully  incorporated  into  the  U.S.S.R. 
tlie  Baltic  nations  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  £st(Hiia.  On  this  sad  anniversary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

we  pay  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple of  those  nations,  who  have  now  lived 
under  Soviet  domination  for  more  than 
a  generation. 

For  two  decades  before  the  Soviet 
takeover,  the  Baltic  states  lived  in  free- 
dom regained  only  in  1918,  following  the 
collapse  of  the  Russian  Empire.  In  1920, 
peace  treaties  were  signed  in  which  the 
Soviet  government  recognized  "without 
reocrvation  the  sovereign  rights"  of  the 
Baltic  states.  With  the  tieaties,  the  So- 
viets abandoned  "voluntarily  and  for  all 
time — the  sovereign  rights  of  Russia" 
over  the  Baltic  people  and  their  terri- 
torj'. 

Desnite  addition"!  Soviet  assurances 
in  1926  and  1933  of  the  right  to  fndepend 
ence  and  self-determinaiion,  Lithuania 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  were  placed  in  the 
sphere  of  Soviet  influence  during  the  dis- 
cussions which  led  to  the  Nazi-Soviet 
Nonaegression  Pact  of  1939.  Less  than  a 
year  later,  as  Hitler's  forces  marched  to- 
ward Paris,  the  Soviet  Government,  in 
blatant  disregard  of  two  decades  of  for- 
mal pronouncements,  unleashed  its 
Army  and  snuffed  out  the  independence 
of  these  Baltic  states.  It  is  this  event 
which  we  sadly  remember  today. 

The  indomitable  ^irit  of  the  Baltic 
people  has  persisted,  however,  and  they 
have  never  fully  accepted  the  forcefully 
imposed  Soviet  rxile.  For  two  decades, 
revolts,  denoonstrations,  and  guerrilla 
warfare  have  maiked  their  struggle 
against  (H^pression.  In  his  appeal  to  the 
Presidium  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Supreme  So- 
viet, Liudvikas  Simutis,  an  imprisoned 
Lithuanian  liberationist,  illustrates  the 
psychology  of  his  people: 

I  wanted  to  live,  to  study,  and  to  play.  But 
what  sort  of  life  is  It  when  already  lor  three 
days  the  body  of  a  miordered  neighbor  lie-, 
in  the  street  and  no  one  Is  allowed  to  bury 
hinu  What  kind  of  study  is  It  when  one  after 
another  of  your  school  friends  stop  appear- 
ing at  the  school — together  with  their  fam- 
ilies they  were  transported  to  Siberia  in 
nailed  railroad  cars.  What  kind  of  play  is  it 
when  the  grown-ups  wall. 

The  struggle  goes  on  today.  On  May  14, 
1972,  19-year-old  Romas  Kalanta  doused 
himself  with  gasoline  and  set  himself 
ablaze  in  Kaimas,  Lithuania.  "Do  not 
save  me,"  he  cried  to  his  rescuers.  "I  am 
djing  for  the  freedom  of  Lithuania."  He 
repeated  these  words  again  and  again 
in  the  hours  before  he  died  at  a  nearby 
hospital. 

Several  months  after  the  Soviet  take- 
over in  1940.  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State  declared  in  a  policy  statement: 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  op- 
posed to  predatory  activities  no  matter 
whether  they  are  carried  on  by  the  use  of 
foree  or  by  the  threat  of  force.  They  are 
likewise  opposed  to  any  form  of  intervention 
on  the  part  of  one  state,  however  powerful, 
in  the  domestic  concerns  of  any  other  bot- 
erelgn  state,  however  weak. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  again  rededicate 
ourselves  to  these  ideals,  as  we  pause  to 
honor  the  valor  and  courage  with  which 
the  Baltic  people  have  fought  against 
Soviet  oppression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tioa  to  House  Concurrent  Resolution  416, 
which  was  adopted  unanimously  by  both 
the  House  and  Senate  during  the  89th 
CorTgress : 

Resolved  b]i  the  Bouse  of  Repreaentativea 
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(the  Senate  concvrring).  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States— 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
icm  at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate international  forums  aiul  by  auch 
means  as  he  deems  Appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
people  of  ESstonla,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

The  principle  of  self-determination  Is 
a  basic  right  of  all  people.  It  is  not  a 
privilege  to  be  dispensed  at  the  whim  of 
any  nation.  It  is  a  principle  to  be  re- 
spected by  the  whole  world.  The  time  is 
long  overdue  for  the  nations  of  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia,  and  Estonia  to  be  freed 
from  domination  and  allowed  to  choose 
their  own  form  of  government.  The  de- 
nial of  freedom  in  any  place  in  the  world 
is  intolerable. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION 
BILL 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 


or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  19.  1973 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the 
concept  of  an  effective  program  of  legal 
services  for  the  poor  provided  through 
the  mechanism  of  an  independent  Legal 
Services  Corporation.  The  only  way  we 
can  achieve  this  goal  Is  to  pass  a  bill 
which  contains  sufficient  safeguards 
against  abuses  of  the  program  that  it 
can  be  enacted. 

Accordingly  I  plan  to  offer  a  series  of 
amendments  to  the  committee-reported 
bill  which  are  designed  to  strengthen  Its 
provisions  in  a  number  of  respects  which 
I  feel  need  strengthening.  In  my  judg- 
ment these  will  contribute  both  to  the 
operation  of  the  program — which  ought 
to  be  focussed  directly  on  the  provision 
of  legal  services  for  the  poor — and  to  the 
prospects  of  enacting  this  legislation. 

■nie  proposed  amendments,  with  a 
brief  explanation  of  each,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Page  23,  beginning  with  line  20,  strike  out 
everything  through  the  period  In  line  24  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof : 

"To  participate  in  any  picketing,  boycott, 
or  strike,  and  shall  at  all  times  during  the 
period  of  their  employment  refraiu  from  p«ur- 
tlcipation  in,  and  refrain  from  encourage- 
ment of  others  to  participate  in:  (A)  rioting 
or  civil  disturbance;  (B)  any  form  of  activity 
which  is  in  violation  of  an  outstanding  in- 
junction of  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  court; 
or  (C)  any  illegal  activity." 

The  committee  bill  would  permit  es- 
sentially full-time  employees  of  the  cor- 
poration or  of  a  recipient  agency,  on 
their  own  time,  to  engage  in  or  encour- 
age others  to  engage  in,  any  of  the  ac- 
tivities— including  "any  illegal  activ- 
ity"— set  forth  in  clauses  (A),  (B),  and 
(C)  of  the  amendment.  I  think  this 
clearly  is  wrong.  The  amendment  per- 
mits such  employees,  on  their  own  time 
and  while  not  engaged  in  activities  car- 
ried on  by  the  corporation  or  by  a  re- 
cipient, to  participate  In  or  to  encourage 
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others  to  participate  in,  "any  picketing, 
boycott,  or  strike."  I  am  told  that  a 
complete  ban  on  these  activities  during 
the  period  of  employment  during  their 
"off"  time  would  raise  a  serious  consti- 
tutional issue.  But  there  is  no  reason  at 
all  to  permit  activities  such  as  rioting, 
contempt  of  court,  and  illegal  conduct 
at  any  time. 

Page  24,  line  24,  strike  out  "provided  piu-- 
suant  to  this  Act". 

The  language  of  the  committee  bill 
could  be  interpreted  to  permit  the  corpo- 
ration or  a  recipient  of  assistance  from 
the  corporation  to  contribute  or  make 
available  funds  and  program  personnel 
and  equipment  to  a  political  party,  po- 
litical association,  or  candidate  for  elec- 
tive ofiQce,  if  the  fimds  came  from  a 
non-Federal  source.  Removing  the  words 
"provided  under  this  Act"  makes  clear 
that  neither  the  corporation  nor  a  re- 
cipient of  Federal  funds  shall  permit  any 
of  its  resources  to  be  used  for  these 
purposes. 

Page  25,  strike  out  lines  3  through  13  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(4)  Neither  the  corporation  nor  any  re- 
cipient shall  contribute  or  make  available 
corporate  funds  or  program  personnel  or 
equipment  for  use  in  advocating  or  opposing 
any  ballot  measures.  Initiatives,  referen- 
dums,  or  similar  measures." 

This  amendment  should  be  read  in 
conjunction  with  amendment  No.  7 
which  deals  with  limitations  on  lobby- 
ing. Paragraph  (4)  is  rewritten  to  re- 
move any  reference  to  "legislative  pro- 
posals"— which  is  already  covered — "Ex- 
ecutive orders,  or  similar  enactments  or 
promulgations" — which  are  then  covered 
imder  the  section  amended  by  amend- 
ment No.  7— and  to  absolutely  prohibit 
the  use  of  any  resources  to  advocate  or 
oppose  "any  ballot  measures,  initiatives, 
referendums,  or  similar  measui-es."  Pro- 
hibition against  support  for  political 
parties  or  candidates  is  covered  in  the 
section  amended  by  amendment  No.  2. 
Taken  together,  they  would  now  repre- 
sent a  complete  ban  against  involving 
the  program  in  political  issues. 

Page  25,  lines  17  and  18,  strike  out  "In 
accordance  with  the  Canons  of  Ethics  and 
Code  of  Professional  Responsibility  of  the 
American  Bar  Association". 

At  first  glance,  this  amendment  might 
offend  attorneys.  But  the  Canons  of 
Ethics  and  Code  of  Professional  Respon- 
sibility of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion— even  though  it  is  the  product  of  a 
private  organization — is  written  into  the 
bill  in  another  place  where  it  has  gen- 
eral application — section  6(b)  (3)  on  page 
23,  lines  3  through  8.  Section  7  to  which 
this  amendment  applies  deals  with  the 
terms  of  grants  and  contracts  made 
imder  the  act  and  contains  a  number  of 
important  Umitations  on  activities — in- 
cluding lobbying  and  political  activity  by 
employees.  It  is  not  appropriate  to  sug- 
gest that  these  limitations  are  in  some 
manner  to  be  vitiated  by  a  document 
which  is  subject  to  change  without  con- 
gi-essional  review.  That  is  the  imdeniable 
effect  of  leaving  in  the  phrase  which 
would  be  stricken  by  tiiis  amendment, 
and  I  think  it  would  both  weaken  the 
limitations  placed  in  the  act  and  create 
needless  ambiguities  with  respect  to  the 
intent  of  Congress. 


Page  26,  beginning  in  line  16,  strike  out 
everything  after  "assistance"  through  line 
20  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

",  except  that  no  individual,  capable  of 
gainful  employment,  shall  be  eligible  for  the 
receipt  of  legal  assistance  if  his  lack  of  in- 
come results  from  his  refusal  or  unwilling- 
ness, without  good  cause,  to  seek  or  accept 
employment;". 

This  language  prohibits  the  furnish- 
ing of  legal  assistance  to  the  "voluntary 
poor"  who  freely  choose  that  particular 
life  style.  There  is  a  similar  prohibition 
in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  which 
was  incorporated  in  the  committee  bill. 
However,  it  reads  in  terms  of  refusal  to 
"seek  or  accept  employment  commen- 
surate with — "health,  age,  education, 
and  ability,"  which  seems  to  many  of  us 
to  be  extremely  subjective  criteria.  The 
language  of  the  amendment  reverts  to 
the  original  introduced  bill  language,  but 
adds  the  clause  "without  good  cause" 
which  leaves  the  discretion  to  the  corpo- 
ration to  determine  "good  cause."  Even 
though  the  language  is  less  explicit,  I 
feel  it  strengthens  the  hand  of  the  cor- 
poration to  deal  with  the  problem. 

Page  27,  line  2,  insert  a  semicolon  after 
"law"  and  strike  out  everything  that  follows 
through  line  6. 

The  committee  bill  would  prohibit 
full-time  attorneys  paid  in  whole  or  in 
part  imder  the  act  to  engage  in  compen- 
sated outside  practice  of  law  but  would 
permit  uncompensated  outside  practice 
as  deemed  appropriate  by  the  corpora- 
tion. My  amendment  prohibits  all  outside 
practice  by  full-time  attorneys.  While 
my  amendment  does  not  seek  to  prohibit 
an  attorney  from  performing  such  cus- 
tomary work  as  drawing  a  will  for  his 
own  family,  it  would  prohibit  any  pro 
bono  publico  work  on  the  assumption 
that  he  is  engaged  f  uUtime  in  such  work 
under  this  act  and  that  is  where  his  full 
energies  should  be  concentrated. 

Page  27,  strike  out  lines  7  through  16  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(5)  Insure  that  no  funds  made  available 
to  recipients  by  the  corporation  shall  be  used 
at  any  time,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  under- 
take to  influence  any  executive  order  or  simi- 
lar promulgation  of  any  Federal,  State,  or 
local  agency,  or  to  undertake  to  Influence 
the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  by  any 
State  or  local  legislative  bodies,  except  that 
the  personnel  of  any  recipient  may  (A) 
testify  or  make  a  statement  when  formally 
requested  to  do  so  by  a  governmental  agency, 
or  by  a  legislative  body  or  a  committee  or 
member  thereof,  or  (B)  in  the  course  of  pro- 
viding legal  assistance  to  an  eligible  client 
(pursuant  to  guidelines  promulgated  by  the 
corporation)  make  representations  necessary 
to  such  assistance  with  respect  to  any  exe- 
cutive order  or  slmUar  promulgat'on  and 
testify  or  make  other  necessary  representa- 
tions to  a  local  governmental  entity;". 

This  amendment  would  rewrite  the 
committee  bill  prohibition  against  legis- 
lative advocacy  to  include  administrative 
advocacy.  Like  the  committee  bill.  It  per- 
mits testimony  or  other  representations 
upon  request  of  an  agency  or  legislative 
body— but  unlike  the  committee  bill  the 
request  must  be  made  "foimally,"  thus 
restoring  that  requirement  of  the  intro- 
duced bill.  Unlike  the  committee  bill,  it 
limits  the  testimony  or  other  representa- 
tions which  the  legal  services  lawyer  may 
make  to  those  made  before  local  govern- 
mental agencies.  This  is  quite  deliber- 


ately intended  to  concentrate  limited  re- 
sources where  they  are  most  needed — 
upon  legal  representation.  However,  it  is 
recognized  that  this  may  require  exten- 
sive and  often  informal  contact  with  a 
wide  range  of  local  agencies,  so  no  Umi- 
tatlon  is  placed  upon  such  contacts  ex- 
cept that  they  be  made  in  the  course  of 
providing  legal  assistance  to  an  eligible 
client. 

Page  28.  strike  out  lines  3  through  8  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"And  Insure  that  attorneys  receiving  more 
than  one-half  of  their  annual  professional 
income  from  legal  assistance  activities  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  corporation 
refrain  at  any  time  during  the  period  for 
which  such  compensation  is  received  from 
the  activities  described  in  clauses  (B)  and 
(C)  and  from  taking  an  active  part  in  par- 
tisan or  nonpartisan  political  management 
or  in  partisan  or  nonpartisan  political 
campaigns". 

The  committee  bill  would  have  per- 
mitted attorneys  employed  essentially 
full-time  in  the  program  to  engage,  on 
their  own  time,  in  political  activities  such 
as  providing  voters  with  transportation 
to  the  polls — the  reference  in  clause  (B) 
in  the  amendment — voter  registration 
drives — clause  (C) ,  and  "any  political  ac- 
tivity"— clause  (A),  page  27,  line  20.  The 
amendment  preserves  these  rights  for 
part-time  employees — those  receiving 
less  than  one-half  their  annual  profes- 
sional income  from  the  program — but 
forbids  the  activities  set  forth  in  clauses 
<B)  and  (C)  at  any  time  during  the 
course  of  their  employment.  However,  I 
feel  that  you  could  not  prohibit  "any 
political  activity" — which  could  include 
even  voting — to  a  full-time  employee  in 
his  time  off  the  job.  Accordingly  the  pro- 
hibition adopts  the  mode  of  the  Hatch 
Act.  except  that  it  Is  applied  to  both 
partisan  and  nonpartisan  activities,  and 
forbids  "taking  an  active  part  in — polit- 
ical management  or — p>olitical  cam- 
paigns." This,  together  with  the  other 
amendments  previously  described,  would 
take  this  program  out  of  politics. 

Page  29,  line  15.  strike  out  ■75"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "50". 

This  section  7(b)(3)  is  intended  to 
prohibit  grants  to  or  contracts  with  so- 
called  "public  interest  law  firms"  which 
are  defined  in  the  committee  bill  as  those 
which  expend  75  percent  or  more  of  their 
resources  and  time  htigating  issues  either 
in  the  broad  interests  of  a  majority  of 
the  .public  or  in  the  collective  interests  of 
the  poor,  or  both.  The  amendment 
changes  the  75  to  50  percent,  thus  mak- 
ing it  more  difficult  for  such  firms  to 
qualify.  The  basic  assumption  is  that 
these  firms  already  are  adequately  fi- 
nanced by  foundation  and  other  private 
funds,  and  that  such  funding  ought  not 
be  replaced  by  the  limited  resoui-ces 
available  under  this  act.. 

Page  30.  line  19.  strike  out  "a  majority" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "at  least  two- 
thirds". 

The  committee  bill — as  did  the  intro- 
duced bill — required  that  the  corporation 
insure  that  "any  recipient  organized 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  providing  legal 
assistance  to  eligible  clients  Is  governed 
by  a  body  a  majority  of  which  consists 
of  lawyers  who  are  members  of  tlie  bar 
of  a  State  in  which  the  legal  assistance  is 
to  be  provided.  ■  The  amendment  would 
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raise  a  majority  to  "at  least  two-thirds." 
The  purpose  is  to  make  even  more  cer- 
tain tliat  tlie  rrogram  Is  tied  closely  to 
tlie  legal  profession.  A  simple  majority 
of  lawyers  fit  better  in  the  cortext  of 
services  run  by  community  action  agen- 
cies, with  all  the  attendant  requirements 
for  representing  various  interests.  This 
program  is  meant  to  move  away  from 
that  mode  and  to  be  firmly  imbedded  in 
our  system  of  justice.  It  should,  there- 
fore, have  a  greater  degree  of  profes- 
sional direction. 

Page  36.  strike  out  lines  7  through  1 1  and 
Uiaert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(b)  Noa-Federal  funds  received  by  the 
corporation,  and  funds  received  by  any  re- 
cipient from  a  source  other  than  the  corpora- 
tion, shall  be  accounted  for  and  reported  as 
receipts  and  disburs  ments  separate  and 
distinct  from  Federal  funds,  but  shall  not  be 
expended  by  recipients  for  purposes  other 
than  those  authorized  by  this  Act  (except 
that  this  provision  shall  not  be  construed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  It  Impossible  to 
contract  or  make  other  arrangements  with 
private  attorneys  or  private  law  firms  for 
rendering  legal  assistance  to  eligible  clients 
under  this  Act) ". 

The  Introduced  bill  had  a  proliibition 
against  the  commingling  of  Federal  and 
non-Federal  funds,  by  the  corporation  or 
a  recipient  of  assistance.  The  committee 
bill  did  not  use  the  term  "commingled" 
but  rather  spelled  out  the  essence  of  the 
prohibition,  which  is  to  maintain  sepa- 
rate accounts.  The  amendment  adds  all 
of  the  language  following  the  comma 
after  "Federal  funds."  The  purpose  is  to 
assure  that  non- Federal  funds  of  a  re- 
cipient shall  not  be  used  for  a  purpose 
prohibited  under  the  act.  However,  in 
the  instance  of  (.rants  made  to  private 
attorneys  or  law  firms,  or  in  the  experi- 
ments with  the  use  of  private  attorneys  or 
firms,  it  Is  recognized  that  such  a  pro- 
hibition would  not  be  feasible.  For  ex- 
ample, private  attorneys  or  firms  typ- 
ically would  be  using  non-Federal  re- 
sources for  representation  In  criminal 
cases— an  activity  prohibited  by  the  act. 


LEGAL  SERVICES  PROGRAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  MicnrcAN' 

IN  THE  HOI7SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19.  1973 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  provision  of  free  legal  services  to  per- 
sons unable  to  afford  them  is  basic  to  the 
realization  of  justice  in  this  coimtry.  A 
person's  wealth  should  not  dictate  his 
opportunity  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  our 
judicial  system.  Because  this  is  so.  I  sup- 
port the  continuation  of  the  legal  serv- 
ices program  after  the  proposed  cutoff 
date  of  June  30  through  pas.sage  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  of  1973. 
The  municipal  council  of  Jersey  City, 
N.J.,  shares  this  support.  Because  it  ade- 
quately presents  the  pressing  need  for  the 
continuation  of  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram I  submit  to  the  Rscobi>  at  this  time 
a  resolution  adopted  by  tJie  Council. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

RrsoLtrnoN  Urging  thb  Contintjatiow  or 
Legal  Services  to  Iivdigent  Persons 
Whereas,  there  Is  a  continuing  need  for 
legal  services  for  the  poor,  not  only  in  Jersey 
City.  Hudson  County  and  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  hut  also  throughout  the  nation;  and 
Whereas,  there  are.  at  present,  federally 
funded  Legal  Services  Programs  to  meet  this 
need  in  Hudson  County,  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  and  each  of  the  states  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas,  the  Hudson  County  Legal  Serv- 
lc38  program  provides  legal  services  to  three 
thousand  indigent  Jersey  City  residents  each 
year  which  represents  57%  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  cases  It  handles  each  year;  and 

Whereas,  these  federally  funded  Legal  Serv- 
ices programs  provide  counsel  for  the  every- 
day legal  problems  facing  the  poor  Including 
family,  consumer,  housing,  employment, 
social  security  and  veterans  matters;  and 

Whereas,  these  legal  services  will  not  be 
available  to  the  Indigent  residents  of  Jersey 
City.  Hudson  County,  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
and  each  of  the  states  of  the  United  States  If 
the  Legal  Services  program  Is  terminated; 
and 

Whereas,  the  continuation  of  these  Legal 
Services  program  has  been  seriously  threat- 
ened by  the  federal  government;  now,  there- 
fore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Municipal  Council 
of  the  City  of  Jersey  City  that  It  continues  to 
support  the  need  for  adequate  legal  services 
to  the  poor  of  Hudson  County,  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  and  each  of  the  other  states  of 
the  United  States. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  be  and  he  is  hereby  urged 
to  continue  the  Legal  Services  program  after 
June  30,  1973. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  at  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  Richard  M.  Nixon.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  Mr.  Howard  Phll- 
Upo.  the  Acting  Director  of  O.E.O.;  William 
T.  Cahill.  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey; Senator  Harrison  A.  WUliams  and  Sen- 
ator William  P.  Case,  the  United  States  Sen- 
ators from  New  Jersey;  Congressman  Dom- 
inlclt  V.  Daniels  and  Congressman  Henry 
Helstoskl.  the  two  U.S.  Congres3men  whose 
districts  encompass  Hudson  County;  Ui. 
Martin  L.  Haines,  President  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Bar  Association  and  Ur.  Uartln  J.  Bren- 
ner. President  of  the  Hudson  County  Bar 
Association. 
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WHITE  HOUSE  BUGGING 


HON.  ROBERT  R  MICHEL 

OF  nxmois 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSBNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19.  1973 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  June  9,  1973,  edi- 
tion of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star,  the  edi- 
tor, Mr.  C.  L.  Dancy,  expresses  his 
surprise  that  so  little  attention  has  been 
given  by  the  media  here  in  Washington 
to  the  memoirs  of  former  diplomat, 
Charles  EL  Bohlen. 

WhUe  I  have  not  read  the  memoirs, 
apparently  Mr.  Bolileu  relates  to  in- 
stances of  phone  tapping  of  Presidential 
assistants  which  was  apparently  going 
on  a&  long  ago  as  1943  during  the  admin- 
istration of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  I 
thought  my  colleagues  would  be  iixtereat- 
ed  in  this  editorial  comment  and  I  place 
it  in  the  Recobo  at  this  point: 


Not  a  Nixon  Invention:  Whitb  Hotcss 

Bugging 
I  can't  understand  why  Washington.  D.C., 
Is  not  totally  rocked  by  the  just-published 
memoirs  of  Charles  E.  Bohlen. 

The  famous  professional  foreign  service  of- 
ficer, who  rose  from  Interpreter  for  presidents 
to  advisor  and  ultimately  ambassador  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  has  casually  reported  that  the 
"wiring-tapping"  technique  of  checking  on 
the  internal  security  of  White  House  aides 
has  been  going  on  apparently  for  over  30 
years. 

Recently  the  Washington  press  and  others 
professed  surprise  and  outrage  that  Mr.  Nix- 
on's "plumbers"  checked  on  some  of  his  aides 
to  prevent  leaks.  All  seemed  convinced  that 
this  was  shameful,  paranoid  and  certainly 
Invented  by  Richard  Nixon.  Surely,  It  must 
then  come  as  a  much  greater  shock  for 
the  critics  to  learn  that  it  has  been  routine 
for  more  than  a  generation. 

Instead.  Bohlen's  "revelation"  has  passed 
unnoticed. 

Bohlen,  a  career  ofllcer  In  the  State  De- 
partment bureaucracy,  trained  as  a  Russian 
specialist,  vaulted  from  the  ranks  to  inti- 
mate association  with  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  because  of  the  indiscretion  oX  a 
Harvard  professor. 

During  Foreign  Minister  Vyasheslav  Molo- 
tov's  visit  here  in  1942  the  president  brought 
In  Harvard  professor  Samuel  Cross  as  his 
interpreter.  However,  the  White  House  soon 
learned  that  Prof.  Cross  was  entertaining 
Cambridge  dinner  parties  with  Uttle  stories 
of  "what  Roosevelt  said  to  Molctov"  and 
"What  Molotov  said  to  the  President." 

Furious.  FDR  called  upon  the  Department 
of  State  to  provide  him  with  a  sensible  and 
discreet,  inservlce  interpreter  as  he  headed 
for  Tehran.  He  got  Charles  E.  Bohlen. 

Bohlen  later  learned  from  good  friends  In 
government  that  from  then  on  his  phone  was 
tapped — as  a  standard  security  precaution. 
It  didn't  upset  htm  In  the  leist,  apparent- 
ly, and  he  regarded  it  as  a  perfectly  sensible 
and  prudent  action. 
That  was  in  1943 — thirty  full  years  ago! 
It   was   done    by   Franklin  D.   Roosevelt, 
five  presidents  back ! 

Isn't  it  odd  that  so  many  In  Washington 
have  professed  to  be  shocked  and  scandaliaed 
that  President  Richard  Nixon  took  •imilar 
precautions  amid  the  very  delicate  secret 
negotiations  to  end  our  war  in  Vietnam  and 
bring  our  prisoners  back?  Isn't  it  odd  that 
after  30  years  this  practice  abruptly  becomes 
"an  attack  on  traditional  American  values?" 
I  confess  to  considerable  eojrfusion  about 
many  "reports'*  In  the  orgy  of  suggestions 
and  pure  Innuendo,  treating  inevitable  asso- 
ciations and  long-standing  gorermnental 
practices  as  if  they  were  Bcandakius,  sug- 
gestive, and  newly-minted  since  Nixon  caaie 
to  office. 

If  the  President  has  done  some  wrong,  at 
Watergate  or  elsewhere,  why  is  there  not  a 
tight  fociis  on  de^wloping  th*  "case."  pro- 
ducing the  evidence,  and  wantug  it  down? 
ResponsiblUty  demands  it  and  the  President 
should  certainly  be  accountable  ior  any  mis- 
conduct. 

Why.  instead,  are  the  spacific  matters  de- 
layed, dragged  out,  and  left  Inconchislve, 
while  an  orgy  of  irrelevant  and  ordinary  facts 
of  life  are  trumpeted  forth  as  if  they  were 
significant  discoveries?  Why  Instead  are  we 
subjected' to"^ what  has  long  been  known  in 
the  bualn;tss  as  a  continuing  '*hatcbet  Job?" 
If  Nixon  has  really  done  some  misconduct, 
this  political  whoop-de-do  all  around  the 
mulberry  bush  merely  distracts  from  the  real 
process  and  the  real  evidence. 

And  if  such  evidence  doesnt  exist,  then 
we  arc  witnessing  the  dirtleat  and  most  ir- 
napeoaihtB  game  of  "a-ctaArge-A-day"  ttaaed 
AB  filmsy  asaociaUons  aad  InbeipotetloBS— or 
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pretenses  that  normal  precautions  are  some- 
how new  and  sinister — since  Joe  McCarthy 
played  that  same  game. 
I  wonder  which? 


DR.  JEROME  KAGAN,  COMMENCE- 
MENT ADDRESS.  ASSUMPTION 
COLLEGE,  MAY  27,  1973 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tvesday,  June  19,  1973 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Dr.  Jerome  Kagan,  Professor 
of  Human  Development  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, delivered  a  very  moving  and 
highly  significant  commencement  ad- 
dress at  the  56th  graduation  exercises  of 
Assumption  College  in  Worcester,  Mass. 

While  I  was  privileged  to  receive  an 
honorary  degree  from  this  outstanding 
Institution,  it  was  an  additional  delight 
to  hear  Dr.  Kagan 's  remarks  which  called 
for  us  all  to  make  the  realization  that 
In  these  days  of  tribulation  and  restless- 
ness, man  must  seek  his  direction  by 
holding  to  a  rational  and  sensible  set  of 
high  moral  values. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
place  a  copy  of  Dr.  Kagan's  speech  in  the 
Record: 

Dr.  Jeroue  Kagan,  Commencement  Address, 
assitmption  coixege,  may  27,  1973 

We  face  two  great  crises  on  your  com- 
mencement day — a  frightening  division  be- 
tween rich  and  poor  Americans  that  tears 
at  the  increasingly  fraU  coheslveness  of  our 
community,  and  a  dissolution  of  the  basic 
values  that  have  guided  the  direction  of 
many  lives  for  many  centuries.  Both  themes 
are  profound  and  I  could  speak  to  each  for 
many  more  minutes  than  we  have  this 
afternoon.  I  have  decided  to  speak  to  the 
second  for  I  cannot  add  any  more  facts  or 
generate  stronger  emotions  on  the  first  is- 
sue than  probably  exist  in  your  minds  and 
hearts  at  this  moment.  The  mutual  suspi- 
cion that  exists  between  our  urban  ethnic 
minorities  and  our  suburban  white  majority 
U  dangerous,  and  the  elimination  of  poverty 
is  a  goal  we  must  effect.  More  members  of 
ethnic  minority  groups  must  assume  posi- 
tions of  responsible  power  so  all  can  see  that 
there  is  no  organized  cabal  sitting  in  re- 
sponsible offices  plotting  their  subjugation; 
no  sinister  plot.  Just  typical  human  incom- 
petence, shortsightedness,  and  narcissism. 
However,  despite  the  present  seriousness  of 
this  tension,  I  am  optimistic  about  its  suc- 
cessful resolution,  perhaps  sooner  than  any 
of  us  dare  believe.  Many  nations  have  sur- 
vived periods  of  domestic  strife.  During  the 
last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
England  was  afBicted  with  epidemic  plague 
and  a  social  confiict  as  severe  as  the  one 
we  are  experiencing  today  and  members  of 
the  Royal  Society  were  certain  that  the  na- 
tion was  on  the  verge  of  collapse — but  she 
did  not  destroy  herself.  What  makes  the 
contemporary  scene  especially  threatening 
is  not  our  economic  problems  but  a  less  fre- 
quent social  phenomenon;  namely,  a  loss  of 
faith  in  fundamental  values  with  no  im- 
mediately obvious  ethnic  to  replace  it. 
Many  of  the  young  and  middle  aged  In  our 
society  are,  temporarily  I  hope.  Ideologically 
naked.  In  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  un- 
easiness that  such  a  state  produces,  many 
have  chosen  to  emphasize  the  style  or  qual- 
ity of  a  life,  rather  than  a  specific  content. 
This  attitude  Is  reasonable  for  there  are 
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only  a  handful  of  dialectics  whose  polarities 
compete  for  the  loyalty  of  the  social  com- 
munity. Each  holds  the  stage  for  about  a 
century  before  yielding  to  its  counterpart 
who  demands  equal  opportunity  to  direct 
man's  life.  One  of  these  guiding  ideas  pivots 
on  a  distinction  between  form  and  content; 
the  style  of  a  message  in  contrast  to  its 
meaning,  or  speaking  more  euphemistically, 
music  in  contradistinction  to  words.  When 
we  live  under  the  unquestioned  reign  of  one, 
the  other  rests  in  shadows,  and  ordinarily 
we  do  not  regard  It  as  a  serious  possibility 
for  directing  a  life.  But  when  it  creeps  out 
of  the  darkness  and  challenges  the  persuasive 
power  of  its  rival,  parading  its  Intutltlve  at- 
tractiveness, we  become  acutely  aware  of  the 
choice  each  of  us  had  but  did  not  recognize. 
Since  the  changing  of  polarities  rarely  occurs 
more  than  once  every  five  or  six  genera- 
tions, it  Is  an  unusual  experience  to  witness 
the  conflict;  and  to  feel  Its  puU — an  event 
not  unlike  the  excitement  accompanying  the 
infrequent  but  predictable  visits  of  Halley's 
comet.  We  live  in  a  time  when  many  of  you 
are  given  a  choice  of  following  the  piper  of 
commitment  to  a  particular  idea  or  to  Join 
one  who  sings  primarily  of  the  quality  and 
honesty  of  the  act.  The  forces  that  have  led 
to  this  Ideological  assymmetry  are  the  sanke 
ones  that  have  eroded  the  heavy  soiuiding 
words  that  were  the  bulwark  of  the  19th 
century  American  ethlc.  These  standards 
have  their  most  simplistic  representation  in 
the  Boy  Scout  code  I  recited  when  I  was 
about  10  years  younger  than  you  are  this 
day.  They  were  a  catechism  that  gave  cer- 
tainty and  direction  to  each  day  and  set  the 
compasses  of  motivation  and  action  on  an 
unerring  course.  The  themes  of.  this  cate- 
chism spoke  rather  plainly  about  the  inher- 
ent rightness  of  loyal  friendships,  a  thrusting 
and  accommodating  posture  to  authority, 
hard  work,  and  a  delay  of  Immediate  pleas- 
ures for  the  sake  of  later,  but  as  we  were  told, 
potentially  more  tasty  ones.  These  Ideas 
served  earlier  generations  well.  But  the 
dense  parade  of  events  In  the  two  decades 
behind  us  has  sullied  some  of  these  homely 
directives.  Adults  began  to  tire  of  them 
when  they  discovered  that  catastrophe  did 
not  follow  close  upon  their  violation.  What 
is  perhaps  more  central  Is  that  dramatic 
changes  in  our  theory  of  human  nature  led 
to  an  Intellectual  analysis  of  our  values  and 
the  inevitable  weakening  of  the  particular 
collection  of  standards  that  guided  human 
conduct  for  so  long  a  time. 

Some  commentators  have  blamed  the  wars, 
others  technology,  and  still  others  popula- 
tion density  as  the  villains  who  have  fogged 
the  clarity  of  oiu-  earlier  ethic.  But  the  chief 
villain — and  some  of  you  may  not  view  this 
secular  change  as  unfortunate — Is  man's  in- 
satiable need  for  consistency  In  thought  and 
actloB.  We  cannot  easily  hold  a  belief  that 
does  not  make  sense,  and  beliefs  lose  their 
rational  appeal  when  we  see  too  many  dupli- 
cates of  ourselves  holding  opposite  standards 
with  the  same  conviction  we  hold  ours.  This 
encoiuiter  with  dissonance  is  fatal  to  fixed 
beliefs  and,  much  like  the  water  that  dis- 
solved the  wicked  witch  of  the  East,  it  erodes 
our  confidence  In  the  direction  we  should 
take.  Your  values  have  been  sculpted  in  a  cul- 
txure  that  does  not  give  unequivocal  priority 
to  one  set  of  rules,  a  time  that  applauds 
Emerson's  dictxun  that  c<Kisistency  is  the 
hobgoblin  of  small  minds;  a  time  that  has 
fathered  the  catchy  phrase  "situation  ethics." 
We  have  become  suspicious  of  absolute  goods; 
of  values  with  a  clear  and  hard  content  line. 
Such  an  ethlc,  your  generation  wisely  notes, 
has  produced  a  contemporary  condition  of 
living  that  is  unfriendly  to  body  and  spirit. 
We  grapple  with  the  bizarre  paradox  that  cre- 
ative intellectual  analysis,  persistence  and 
hard  wn-k — the  backbone  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury morality — ^have  produced  a  social  crea- 


ture that  Is  toxic  to  the  creator — a  psycho- 
logical form  of  the  auto-lmmunological  reac- 
tion physiologists  believe  to  be  the  culprit 
in  several  serious,  indeed  often  fatal,  human 
diseases.  You  are  therefore  appropriately 
suspicious  of  values  with  a  hard  core  of  con- 
tent, suspicious  of  the  usefulness  of  absolute 
rules.  But  to  live  a  life  with  no  rules  Is  im- 
possible and  many  have  adopted,  or  perhaps 
we  should  say  adapted  to,  the  other  pole  of 
the  music-words  dimension.  They  have  se- 
lected to  emphasize  the  style  of  a  life  rather 
than  a  particular  virtue.  The  dictum  Is  to  do 
"your  own  thing".  There  is  no  particular 
competence  that  draws  special  grace.  What- 
ever you  do.  do  it  with  elegance,  with  beauty, 
with  honesty. 

Two  personal  experiences  brought  this 
home  to  me  in  dazzling  clarity.  I  was  wan- 
dering through  the  State  Museum  in  Amster- 
dam one  August  afternoon,  enjoying  room 
after  room  of  Dubuffet's  work.  One  room  at- 
tracted me  more  than  the  others.  It  con- 
tsUned  a  dozen  paintings,  each  about  three 
by  four,  entitled  "Hair."  It  was  clear  what 
Dubuffet  was  up  to.  He  had  tried  for  over  a 
year  to  create  such  a  faithful  replica  of  hair 
that  a  viewer  could  not  resist  touching  it. 
He  won.  For  I  was  compelled  to  place  my 
hand  on  one  particular  canvas,  convinced 
that  it  had  to  be  hair,  not  paint.  He  had 
painted  hair  more  faithfully  than  any  artist 
I  knew.  But  he  could  have  painted  a  shoe, 
the  bark  of  a  tree,  or  a  piece  of  broken  glass. 
The  choice  of  content  was  secondary  to  the 
style  of  the  performance.  On  another  occa- 
sion I  was  watching  the  Royal  Danish  Ballet 
perform  Carmen  in  Symphony  Hall.  In  the 
second  act.  Don  Jose  executed  an  elegant 
dance  in  the  gypwy  cafe,  and  the  thieves, 
who  were  Initially  hostile  and  unfriendly, 
immediately  accepted  him.  They  disagreed 
violently  with  his  values,  class  membership. 
and  Intentions,  but  he  was  a  masterful 
dancer  and  this  was  sufficient  to  persuade 
them  of  his  acceptability.  The  artist — be  he 
writer,  poet,  or  painter — must  eJways  attend 
to  style,  but  when  he  combines  style  with 
content,  when  he  marries  music  and  words, 
then  we  are  predisposed  to  award  him  the 
privilege  of  greatness.  We  all  agree  that  the 
19th  century  placed  too  much  priority  on  the 
message  and.  not  enough  on  the  style,  while 
the  20th  gives  privileged  emphasis  to  form. 
1  suspect  that  one  reason  for  our  contem- 
porary friendliness  to  personal  style  Is  the 
belief  that  It  more  faithfully  reflects  hon- 
esty. Modem  man  has  divorced  style  from 
content  because  he  has  developed  a  deep  dis- 
trust of  words — the  current  Watergate  affair 
acts  to  strengthen  that  distrust.  Our  very 
human  need  to  trust  others  seeks  gratifica- 
tion in  the  sincerity  of  a  man's  thought  and 
behavior  rather  than  his  goals,  be  they  pro- 
claimed or  Inferred. 

Your  generation  seeks  the  honesty  of  being 
and  feeling.  It  Is  said  that  yon  trust  only  the 
evidence  of  your  eyes,  ears,  and  heart.  Ton 
are  suspicious  of  too  many  well  posed  argu- 
ments, for  you  have  seen  how  often  they  de- 
ceive. Thus,  some  of  your  generation  are 
turning  against  rationality  and  seeking  veri- 
fication In  feelings;  trusting  Ideas  that  feel 
correct,  as  If  you  believe  that  the  poet  has 
the  inside  track  to  truth.  The  Portuguese 
novelist  DeQuerloz  lived  this  Idea,  for  a  beau- 
tiful sentence  always  pleased  him  more  than 
an  exact  one;  but  Auden,  whom  I  much  pre- 
fer, insists  that  one  must  never  sacrifice 
what  one  knows  to  be  true  in  order  to  pro- 
mote what  one  would  like  to  be  true.  Let  me 
quote  Auden  directly.  "When  I  began  to  write 
poetry  I  found  that  I  could  not  accept  the 
doctrine  that  In  poetry  there  is  a  suspension 
of  belief.  The  poet  must  never  make  a  state- 
ment simply  because  It  sounds  poetically  ex- 
citing. He  must  also  believe  It  to  be  true." 

At  a  time  when  emotional  rhetoric  Is  ram- 
pant from  both  left  and  right,  this  simple 
proposition  should  be  celebrated.  Many  of 
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you  think  that  style  seems  more  represent- 
ative of  a  man  than  his  words,  because  style 
seems  tc  capture  all.  rather  than  part,  of  a 
person.  Remy  de  Oourmont  has  noted  that  a 
bird's  song  Is  conditioned  by  the  shape  of  the 
beak.  Implying  that  any  performance  that  Is 
characteristic  of  a  creature  should  be  a  re- 
flection  of  a  whole  system.  We  are  depressed 
by  the  realization  that  man  alters  the  shape 
of  his  beak,  and  his  song  Is  not  a  faithful 
reflection  of  the  structure  of  the  source;  not 
a  true  mirror  of  the  man.  When  you  declare, 
•■Don't  trust  a  person  over  30,"  you  are  vent- 
ing your  anger  on  an  adult  generation  that 
told  stories  they  neither  believed  nor  com- 
posed. Your  attraction  to  style  Is  adaptive, 
and  I  rejoice  In  the  honest  vitality  It  has  im- 
parted to  your  character.  But  life  Is  long  and 
it  is  difficult  to  navigate  by  style  alone. 

An  undergrEiduate  who  had  Just  come  out 
of  an  LSD  trip  wrote,  "Even  during  the  dark- 
est moments  of  the  experience,  I  must  have 
held  on  to  a  hope  that  out  of  the  chaos 
some  fragment  of  worth  might  be  retained.  If 
this  hope  had  not  been  present,  I  never  would 
have  recovered.  We  must  all  hold  on  to  some- 
thing, even  If  It  Is  unpleasant." 

A  relish  for  beauty  of  experience  Is  most 
happily  realized  around  a  mission,  around  a 
story  line.  It  Is  not  clear  yet  what  this  story- 
line will  be,  or  what  it  should  be,  in  the  clos- 
ing decades  of  a  much  too  complex  century. 
But  none  of  us  should  deceive  ourselves  into 
thinking  that  we  do  not  require  any  direc- 
tion, or  that  we  can  find  it  in  the  newspaper 
headlines  each  day.  In  science  an  elegant 
style  with  no  problem  to  sclve,  no  questions 
to  ask,  ellclte  the  dubious  classsiflcatlon, 
"methodologlst."  If  we  are  fortunate  enough 
to  combine  a  substantive  direction  that  is 
outside  the  style,  with  an  elegant  form  v.e 
are  blessed  Indeed. 

I  have  come  to  develop  a  great  affection 
and  admiration  for  your  generation.  I  sense 
your  uneasiness  in  the  lack  of  mission  that 
describes  our  society,  your  tension  in  a  com- 
munity that  says,  "Pick  a  goal,  any  goal, 
which  one  today."  The  loss  of  a  consistent 
and  intuitively  attractive  set  of  standards  for 
your  generation  v/as  made  most  clear  to  me  in 
the  hushed  silence  of  my  undergraduate 
seminar  one  Tuesday  morning  several  springs 
ago.  The  twenty  of  us  were  a  bit  stunned 
when  I  asked  what  standard  each  of  them 
held  so  dearly  that  they  would  be  threatened 
If  it  were  attacked.  Initially  they  could  think 
of  more.  Finally,  after  5  long  minutes,  they 
agreed  on  one — an  attack  on  their  usefulness; 
on  their  Instrumental  role  In  shaping  a  bet- 
ter society;  on  their  capacity  to  contribute 
something  to  the  community.  Each  felt  an 
obligation  to  make  a  salutary  contribution 
to  the  culture.  I  Interpret  their  remarks  as 
a  sign  that  the  bud  of  a  morality  Is  forming. 
The  chant  that  I  detect  across  campuses 
everywhere  siys  "Have  a  healing  effect  upon 
society."  There  Is  some  acknowledgement 
that  any  one  of  a  number  of  paths  will  do, 
and  no  one  way  has  yet  acquired  a  privileged 
position. 

One  reason  for  this  ambivalence  stems 
from  a  conflict  over  whether  all  loyalty 
should  be  to  the  self  or  whether  one  should 
lend  part  of  oneself  to  people  and  Institu- 
tions outside  the  self;  to  collective  endeavors. 
Your  peneratlcn  seeks — indeed  needs — in- 
dividual differentiation,  and  a  Peace  Corps 
year  in  a  New  Guinea  village  is  as  much  an 
attempt  to  sculpt  the  self  as  It  is  an  act  of 
service.  Many  young  adults  regard  the  self 
a.s  a  mural.  The  mission  of  a  life  is  to  perfect 
the  tnural,  and  the  vicarious  excitement  we 
all  share  in  a  man's  solitary  voyage  around 
the  world  reflects  the  delight  we  take  when 
any  person  comes  closer  to  perfectibility.  This 
form  of  Individualism  Is  refreshing  and  gives 
tlie  word  its  nicest  connotations.  But  as 
u  1th  all  choices.  It  exacts  a  price :  The  total 
commitment  to  self  can  leach  the  connective 
flbers  that  binds  one  to  another.  If  we  do 
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not  place  part  of  ourselves  In  someone  else, 
in  some  entity,  If  all  the  Investment  Is  In 
the  local  body,  then  we  lose  Interest  In  the 
other  and  each  becomes  exi>endable.  We 
touch  but  do  not  adhere;  an  atmosphere  of 
alienation  perfuses  the  social  space.  Your 
generation  clearly  senses  this  danger  and 
your  attempts  to  cope  with  this  confllc*  are 
promising.  There  Is  a  desire  to  shape,  direct 
and  minister  to  the  society;  to  effect  its  In- 
stitutions and  to  nurture  Its  disadvantaged. 

These  Intentions  are  reminiscent  of  the 
words  of  St.  Paul  In  Chapter  13  of  his  first 
letter  to  the  Corinthians: 

"Love  Is  patient;  love  Is  kind  and  envies  no 
one.  Love  Is  never  boastful,  nor  conceited  nor 
rude :  never  selfish  nor  quick  to  take  offense. 
Love  keeps  no  score  of  wrongs:  does  not  gloat 
over  other  mens  sins,  but  delights  In  the 
truth." 

I  have  a  deep  faith  that  your  generation 
win  sculpt  a  better  morality  for  your  chil- 
dren than  the  one  you  Inherited.  When  It  is 
combined  with  your  appreciation  for  style, 
we  wlU  see  a  renaissance,  only  seven  cen- 
turies after  the  last  one.  I  wish  you  all  well, 
and  will  borrow  from  a  favored  poem  of  Rob- 
ert Graves  to  convey  my  hope  that  you  marry 
style  with  standard. 

When  a  dream  Is  bom  In  you 
With  a  sudden  clamorous  pain. 

When  you  know  the  dream  is  true 
And  lovely,  with  no  flaw  nor  stain, 

O  then,  be  careful,  or  with  sudden  clutch 

You'll  hurt  the  delicate  thing  you  prize  so 
much. 

Dreams  are  like  a  bird  that  mocks. 

Flirting  the  feathers  of  his  tall 
When  you  seize  at  the  salt  box. 

Over  the  hedge  you'll  see  him  sail 
Old  birds  are  neither  caught  with  salt  nor 

chaff: 
They  watch  you  from  the  apple  bough  and 
laugh. 

Poet,  never  chase  the  dream 
Laugh  yourself,  and  turn  away. 

Mask  your  hunger;  let  It  seem 
Small  matter  if  he  comes  or  stay; 

But  when  he  nestles  in  your  hand  at  last, 

Close  up  your  fingers  tight  and  hold  him  fast. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OP    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  19,  1973 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edito- 
rial appeared  in  the  March  23,  1973, 
Miami  News  regarding  the  legal  services 
corporation  proposal  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  House 
is  scheduled  to  begin  consideration  of 
H.R.  7824,  Legal  Services  Corporation 
Act,  on  Wednesday,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
this  article: 

Legai.  Am  TO  Poor  Faces  the  Ax 

Eagerly  dismembsring  the  antlpoverty 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Nixon 
hatchetmen  appear  keenest  to  get  at  the 
legal  services  program.  That  program  is 
being  cut  back  not  because  It  has  been  in- 
effective— the  standard  excuse  for  this 
blood-letting — but  for  exactly  the  opposite 
reasons.  The  Office  of  Legal  Ssrvices  has  been 
successful — too  successful.  In  fact,  for  the 
President's  comfort  or  for  the  comfort  of 
some  of  the  special  Interests  he  champions. 

The  program  employs  2.400  attorneys  in 
900  neighborhood  offices.  They  are  aided  by 
"backup"   centers,   often   based   in   univer- 


sities and  law  schools,  that  do  legal  research 
and  advise  the  front-line  attorneys.  The 
whole  program  has  been  watched,  and  was 
meant  to  be  Insulated  from  political  Inter- 
ferences, by  and  advisory  committee  spon- 
sored by  the  American  bar  association. 

Mr.  Nixon  is  willing,  he  says  to  leave 
some  federally  paid  lawyers  scattered  around 
urban  areas  in  a  program  that  would  amount 
only  to  an  expansion  of  the  old  legal  aid 
to  the  poor,  lawyers  who  could  help  the  poor 
when  they  get  caught  In  the  personal  legal 
tangles  that  go  with  poverty. 

The  administration,  however,  wants  the 
legal  services  program  to  stop  trying  to  make 
life  substantially  better  for  the  poor.  It 
should  be  forbidden,  Mr.  Nixon  says,  from 
engaging  in  class  action  and  test-case  suits 
that  seek  lasting,  across-the-board  Improve- 
ments for  the  poor. 

Legal  service  offices  have  been  most  effec- 
tive at  that  and,  of  course,  most  bothersome. 
They  have  won  cases  against  commercial 
practices  that  abuse  consumers,  especially 
the  poor.  They  have  forced  bureaucracies  to 
live  up  to  their  own  regulations  when  deal- 
ing with  poverty  families.  They  have  ex- 
p.mded  the  rights  of  tenants  and  of  workers. 

An  administration  memo  Is  specific  about 
Mr.  Nixon's  aim:  The  poverty  lawyers  should 
not  be  allowed  to  engage  in  litigation  aimed 
at  bringing  about  "fundamental  social 
change." 

Despite  Mr.  Nixon's  promise  to  send  the 
Congress  a  bill  for  an  Independent  corpora- 
tion, supporters  of  the  program  are  apprehen- 
sive about  the  structvure  and  mission  of  an 
administration-sponsored  legal  service.  Sen. 
George  McGovern  (D.  S.D.)  said  the  adminis- 
tration "seems  to  be  seething  with  antago- 
nism toward  legal  services"  and  Sen  Jacob 
Javlts  (R.  N.Y.)  expressed  his  "profound  con- 
cern" about  the  program,  which  he  calls  one 
of  the  most  gifted  developments  In  the  anti- 
poverty  program. 

But  John  D.  Ehrllchman,  chairman  of  the 
President's  Domestic  Council,  notified  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Equal  Rights  more 
than  two  weeks  ago  that  an  administration 
bill  was  In  the  final  stages  of  preparation. 
And  Howard  Phillips  acting  director  of  OEO, 
charged  by  the  President  with  dismantling 
most  of  the  poverty  programs,  says  the  bill 
"will  prevent  the  diversion  of  legal  services 
funds  Into  political  channels  and  away  from 
the  priorities  of  disadvantaged  citizens." 

Under  the  plan  on  the  Administration's 
drawing  board,  a  national  corporation  whose 
directors  would  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, would  set  policy  guidelines  and  parcel 
out  the  funds  to  the  states.  State  corpora- 
tions would  be  operated  by  a  board  of  direc- 
tors, to  be  chosen  by  either  a  legislature,  a 
state  bar  association  or  a  governor. 

Supporters  of  legal  activism  fear  that  .--.uch 
an  approach  would  undermine  law  reform 
and  class  action  pursuits  because  poverty 
lawyers  might  have  to  step  on  the  toes  cf 
those  who  appointed  them. 

The  President  has  said  he  wants  to  end 
costly  and  Ineffective  programs.  Few  would 
argue  against  that.  In  the  case  of  legal  serv- 
ices, however,  as  In  many  of  the  antlpoverty 
and  public-service  projects  that  are  being 
axed,  the  rule  doesn't  apply.  Mr.  Nixon  is 
hitting  hardest  at  the  programs  that  work 
best. 


STATE  BAR  SUPPORT  FOR  LEGAL 
SERVICES 


HON.  BARBARA  JORDAN 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19,  1973 

Miss  JORDAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  House  will  consider  legislation  to  re- 
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organize  and  continue  the  legal  services 
program  first  established  as  part  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  This  is  a  vi- 
tal program  which  deserves  to  be  rescued 
from  the  ruins  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  It  has  provided  access  to  the 
legal  process  for  thousands  of  citizens 
■.vho  had  never  before  been  able  to  use 
the  courts  to  achieve  justice.  It  has  been 
of  immeasm-able  assistance  in  making 
the  rights  and  protections  of  our  laws 
and  Constitution  ai^licable  to  every  citi- 
zen, regardless  of  whether  they  can  af- 
ford to  hire  lawyers. 

Despite  the  opposition  from  those  who 
think  the  legal  services  progi'am  has  tried 
too  hard  and  achieved  too  much,  it  has 
retained  the  support  of  major  commu- 
nity, citizen  and  professional  groups 
across  the  country,  including  profes- 
sional bar  associations.  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  endorsements  of  the  legal  services 
program  by  two  state  bar  associations, 
those  of  Nevada  and  Texas.  The  State 
Bar  of  Nevada  has  adopted  a  resolution 
encouraging  the  continuation  of  the  le- 
gal services  program  because  of  the 
"grave  problems  to  the  indigent  clients 
and  ethical  and  practical  problems  to  all 
members  of  the  State  Bar"  which  the 
demise  of  the  program  would  cause.  The 
State  Bar  of  Texas  has  adopted  a 
position  report  "On  Legal  Services  to  the 
Poor  in  Civil  Matters"  wliich  bears  di- 
rectly on  the  questions  presented  by 
RR.  7824.  Further,  the  president  of  the 
State  Bar  of  Texas,  Mr.  Jim  Bowmer,  has 
consulted  with  the  State  Bar  Standing 
Committee  for  Legal  Services  to  the  Poor 
in  Civil  Matters  and  indicated  that,  in 
his  opinion,  the  State  Bar  of  Texas  would 
accept  and  support  HJl.  7824  as  reported 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

I  welcome  this  support  from  tlie  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion in  Texas,  and  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  support  this  worthy  legisla- 
tion. 

I  include  tlie  State  bar  association 
statements  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
Resolution 

Whereas,  certain  pronouncements  of  na- 
tional Import  have  raised  serious  questions 
with  respect  to  the  funding  of  legal  services 
programs  In  Nevada  and  throughout  the  Na- 
tion; and 

Whereas,  the  elimination  of  the  Washoe 
and  Clark  County  Legal  Services  Programs 
and  their  resultant  withdrawal  from  all  pend- 
ing cases  presents  grave  problems  to  the  In- 
digent clients  and  ethical  and  practical  prob- 
lems to  all  members  of  the  State  Bar,  both 
immediately  and  on  a  continuing  basis;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  recognized  that  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Nation,  State  and  the  Nation's 
poor  coincide  in  insiiring  equal  access  to  the 
legal  process  as  a  forum  for  the  redress  of 
grievances  and  the  preservation  of  life,  liber- 
ty and  property; 

Now,  Therefore,  the  State  Bar  of  Nevada 
urges  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Nevada  Congressional  Delegation  to 
act  promptly  to  maintain  Nevada's  legal  serv- 
ices programs;  and 

Hereby  resolves  that  Legal  Services  pro- 
grams be  mahitalned  in  Nevada  and  the  Na- 
tion, to  promote  equal  access  to  the  legal 
process  as  a  forum  for  the  redress  of  griev- 
ances and  the  protection  of  life,  liberty,  and 
property  for  those  truly  In  need,  who  deserve 
and  seek  Its  shelter,  and  that  federal  funding 
of  said  programs  In  Nevada  and  the  Nation 


be  provided,  and  this  resolution  be  made  pub- 
lic and  herewith  communicated  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  each  member 
of  the  Nevada  Congressional  Delegation. 
Dated  this  30th  day  of  March,  1973. 
HcsBERT  M.  Jones, 
President,  State  Bar  of  Nevada. 

Position  Report  of  the  State  Bar  of  Texas, 
on  Lsgal  Services  to  the  Poor  in  Civn. 
Matters 

"I  was  a  father  to  the  poor;  and  the  cause 
which  I  knew  not  I  searched  out." — Job 
29:  16. 

PREFACE 

This  Position  Report  Is  Intended  for  the  aid 
and  guidance  of  the  Bar,  but  is  not  to  be 
construed  or  considered  as  an  inflexible  or 
unchanging  poUcy.  Certainly  in  this  fast- 
moving  field,  we  contemplate,  and  hope,  tliat 
as  the  Bar  gains  knowledge  and  e:q}erience 
and  as  conditions  alter,  the  Bar  will  both  en- 
large its  own  role  in  Legal  Services  to  the 
Poor,  and  will  also  adjust  its  positions  ac- 
cordingly. This  Report  does,  however,  in- 
corporate Into  one  report  both  certain  posi- 
tions alreeidy  taken  by  the  State  Bar  and  the 
Board's  present  views. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Bar  that  the  poor 
are  entitled  to  legal  representation  and  that 
to  the  extent  possible,  legal  services  to  the 
poor  should  be  rendered  through  the  private 
practicing  Bar.  This  Position  Report  is  made 
in  the  Ught  of  that  policy,  and  In  the  hope 
that  it  will  be  helpful  in  implementing  and 
enlarging  it. 

REPORT 

1.  Commitment 

The  State  Bar  of  Texas  is  committed  to  the 
proposition  that  adequate  and  competent 
legal  services  by  qualified  lawyers  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  poor  in  civil  cases  in 
Texas,  despite  their  Inability  to  pay  a  fee. 
2.  Inadequacy  of  present  services 

liegal  aid  is  now  available  to  a  very  small 
percent  of  our  population.  There  is  practical- 
ly no  legal  aid  available  in  the  rural  areas. 
There  are  numerous  cities  which  have  no 
legal  aid  and  there  are  other  cities  where  the 
legal  aid  projects  are  completely  Inadequate. 
The  Bar  is  cognizant  of  this  inadequacy  and 
one  of  the  top  priority  objectives  of  the  State 
Bar  of  Texas  is  to  do  everything  possible  to 
make  legal  services  available  to  all  of  the 
poor. 

3.  Ttoo  method*  of  rendering  services 
The  SUte  Bar  of  Texas  recognizes  that 
legal  services  to  the  poor  can  be  rendered 
through  two  basic  methods.  One  is  through 
private  practitioners  and  the  other  is 
through  "legal  aid  offices."  The  State  Bar 
recognizes  the  value  and  necessity  of  each. 
The  State  Bar  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
overaU  legal  aid  program  should  be  handled 
both  by  the  Wisconsin  type  of  Judlcare  and 
the  conventional  legal  aid  office  staffed  by 
career  legal  aid  lawyers  who  are  specialists 
in  the  problems  of  the  poor.  Much  has  been 
written  on  the  two  methods  of  handling 
legal  aid  and  the  many  pros  and  cons  will 
not  be  discussed  in  this  report.  It  Is  recog- 
nized that  in  the  metropolitan  areas  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  legal  aid  work  consists 
of  brief  matters  which  can  be  handled  more 
efficiently  by  a  staffed  office.  In  q»rsely 
settled  rural  areas  involvement  of  private 
attorr.eys  Is  almost  a  must.  Even  in  the 
metropolitan  areas  some  of  the  legal  work 
can  be  farmed  out  to  private  attorneys. 
4.  Action  bjr  the  Bar 
In  order  to  pursue  these  objectives.  State 
Bar  has  created  the  State  Bar  of  Texas 
Standing  Committee  on  Legal  Services  for 
the  Poor  In  CivU  Matters.  According  to  the 
"Policies  of  the  State  Bar  of  1>exa8  Relating 
to  All  Sections  and  Committees,"  it  is  the 
responslbUity  of  this  Committee  to  encour- 
age and  assist  in  the  creation  and  expan- 
sion of  legal  aid  projects  throughout  the 


State  and  to  cooperate  and  actively  work 
with  local  bar  associations,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  and  other 
appropriate  groups. 

5.  Proposed  Corporation 
The  State  Bar  has  authorized  the  crea- 
tion of  a  nonprofit  corporation,  one  of  whose 
purposes  Is  assisting  and  coordinattag,  but 
not  assuming  responsibility  or  control  of, 
legal  aid  projects  and  work  throughout  the 
State.  It  is  visualized  that  such  a  corpora- 
tion backed  up  by  a  strong  Board  of  Direc- 
tors and  staffed  by  qualified  lawyers,  will  be 
a  tremendous  boon  to  legal  aid  In  Texas.  The 
respects  In  which  this  corporation  could  help 
ia  the  field  of  legal  aid  are  numerous  and 
wlU  not  be  set  out  In  this  report,  but  It  is 
anticipated  that  such  a  corporation  would 
be  of  material  assistance  to  some  of  the 
projecte  and  problems  which  are  set  forth 
in  this  report. 

6.  Recogrtition  of  necessity  for  locaZ  bar 
support 

(a)  In  order  for  legal  aid  to  be  successful, 
is  it  important  not  only  that  the  officers  and 
directors  of  the  State  Bar  of  Texas,  but  also 
the  local  bar  associations,  be  interested  In 
legal  aid  to  the  extent  of  realizing  that  a 
strong  legal  aid  program  is  essential  to  every 
community.  The  State  Bar  Is  not  blind  to  the 
fact  that  many  local  bar  associations  are  In- 
different to  the  program,  but  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  correct  this  weakness. 

(b)  It  is  obvious  that  if  legal  aid  Is  to  be 
successful  in  a  community,  it  must  have  the 
wholehearted  support  of  the  local  bar.  If 
such  support  does  not  exist,  then  a  legal  aid 
Project  in  that  community  will  not  succeed. 
High  on  the  agenda  of  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Presidents  of  local  bar  associations,  will 
be  the  subject  of  legal  aid.  A  program  for 
such  meeting  should  be  carefully  planned 
and  executed  so  as  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  a  legal  aid  program  Is  conducive  to  a 
peaceful  and  stabilized  community. 

7.  Legal  aid  offices 

(a)  The  Directors  on  April  24,  1971  (by  a 
resolution)  adopted  as  a  policy  its  support 
and  endorsement  of  maximum  representa- 
tion by  the  legal  profession  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  all  local  legal  aid  projects  In  the 
State.  At  least  a  two-thirds  majority  of  li- 
censed attorneys  Is  required  for  such  Boards. 
It  is  only  right  that  local  bar  associations 
have  a  voice  in  the  operation  of  local  legal 
aid  projects  and  the  two-thirds  membership 
on  the  Board  wUl  give  them  the  opportunity 
to  fulfill  their  obligation  and  responsibility. 
It  is  the  position  of  the  State  bar  that  the 
operation  of  a  legal  aid  office  Is  simlllar  to  the 
operation  of  a  conventional  law  office  and 
that  lawyers  are.  therefore,  better  qualified  to 
oversee  the  operation  of  such  legal  offices. 

(b)  The  State  Bar  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  governing  Board  of  a  local  legal  aid 
project  has  a  moral  and  ethical  obligation 
to  the  community  to  determine  such  broad 
policy  matters  as  the  financial  and  similar 
criteria  of  persons  eligible  to  participate  in 
the  legal  aid  program,  selection  of  the  vari- 
ous services  which  the  project  will  make 
available  to  such  persons,  setting  priorities 
in  the  allocation  of  available  resources  and 
manpower,  and  determining  the  types  or 
kinds  of  cases  staff  attorneys  may  undertake 
to  handle  and  the  type  of  clients  they  may 
represent.  Obviously,  the  local  Bar  would  be 
obligated  to  Insure  that  its  policies  are  be- 
ing faithfully  carried  out  by  the  project's  di- 
rector (who,  of  course,  has  no  more  latitude 
than  the  Board  he  represents)  and  staff  at- 
torneys. After  a  staff  attorney  has  accepted 
3  client  or  case  of  the  nature  and  type  sanc- 
tioned by  Board  policy,  the  local  Board  must 
take  special  precaution  not  to  Interfere  with 
Its  attorneys  independent  professional  Judg- 
ment in  the  handling  of  the  matter. 

(c)  There  has  been  a  great  amount   of 
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complaining  by  public  o£Bclal3  and  others, 
bctli  In  and  out  of  Texas,  about  some  of  the 
law  reform  cases  handled  by  some  local  legal 
aid  projects.  Without  In  any  way  attempting 
to  pass  on  any  individual  past  Instances,  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  avoid  frivolous 
suits  which  are  not  definitely  related  to  the 
welfare  of  the  poor.  Local  Boards  should 
establish  In  advance  policies  concerning  the 
filing  of  suits.  They  may  also  consider  a 
screening  committee  to  work  In  cooperation 
with  the  Director  of  the  local  project  in 
order  to  curtail  the  filing  of  improper  suits 
which  are  contrary  to  such  advance  policies, 
always  being  careful  to  maintain  the  validity 
and  the  integrity  of  the  attorney-client  re- 
lationship. 

In  a  local  office,  primary  consideration 
should  be  given  to  work  which  is  required  in 
order  to  help  the  individual  client  and  the 
vast  amount  of  legal  work  required  to  file 
and  prosecute  complicated  and  Involved  law 
reform  cases  should  always  be  secondary  to 
this  purpose.  The  Individual  client  should 
not  be  neglected. 

8.  Licensed  TexM  attorneys 

Staff  attorneys  of  local  legal  aid  projects 
must  be  licensed  to  practice  law  In  Texas. 
The  staff  of  legal  aid  projects  may  make  use 
of  properly  certified  law  students  as  provided 
in  accordance  with  Senate  Bill  66  of  the 
62nd  Legislature  (Acts  1971.  62nd  Legisla- 
ture, Chapter  706.  Page  2336.) 

9.  National  Legal  Services  Corporation 

The  State  Bar  Is  not  opposed  to  the  passage 
by  Congress  of  a  Bill  to  create  the  National 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  but  takes  the 
position  that  any  BUI  to  create  such  a  cor- 
poration should  Include  in  It  provisions 
which  would: 

(a)  Require  that  two-thirds  of  the  Na- 
tional Legal  Services  Corporation  Board  of 
Directors  be  attorneys. 

(b)  Require  that  two-thirds  of  the  govern- 
ing bodies  of  local  leg^l  services  organiza- 
tions be  attorneys. 

(c)  Prohibit  collection  of  any  fee  or  part 
thereof  from  clients  of  legal  services  orga- 
nizations for  services  rendered  by  an  attorney 
or  paraprofessionals,  including  the  National 
Legal  Services  Corporation. 

(d)  Provide  for  reasonable  notice  to  the 
State  Bar  of  the  State  concerned  of  an  ap- 
plication by  a  legal  services  organization  for 
a  grant  or  funding. 

(e)  Provide  for  reasonable  notice  by  the 
National  Legal  Services  Corporation  to  the 
State  Bar  of  the  State  concerned  of  any 
intent  to  make  a  grant  to  or  to  fund  a  legal 
services  organization  or  a  legal  services  pro- 

T\   gram  to  be  conducted  in  the  State  concerned. 

(f)  Allow  payments  from  National  Legal 
Services  Corporation  funds  to  Independent 
practicing  attorneys  who  perform  legal  serv- 
ices for  persons  who  can  afford  to  pay  no  fee, 
or  only  a  part  of  the  usual  fee,  for  such 
services  under  standards  and  guidelines  to 
be  established  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

(g)  Prohibit  rendition  of  legal  services  for 
any  federal  agency  or  any  local  or  state  gov- 
ernment body. 

10.  Funding 
The  principal  source  of  money  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  legal  aid  projects  is  appro- 
priations made  by  Congress  for  OEO.  At  pres- 
ent there  Is  no  money  available.  Many  other 
sections  of  the  Nation  have  been  more  alert 
In  requesting  money,  hence  most  of  the 
money  appropriated  by  Congress  has  gone 
into  projects  in  other  sections  of  the  Nation. 
Texas  Is  drastically  under-funded.  In  order 
to  remedy  this  situation.  It  is  necessary  to 
demonstrate  to  Congress  and  OEO  In  a  real- 
istic manner  that  additional  funds  are  neces- 
sary. This  can  be  done  by  having  local  com- 
munities prepare  and  file  applications  for 
the  establishment  and  funding  of  legal  aid 
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projects.  Also,  applications  should  be  filed  to 
expand  existing  projects.  Such  applications 
will  show  a  real  need.  This  procedure  should 
be  pushed  with  the  Presidents  of  the  local 
bars.  United  Fund  and  Community  Chest 
types  of  funding  should  be  sought  when 
practicable. 

The  extension  of  legal  services  to  the  poor 
Is  in  many  Instances  provided  by  non-profit 
corporations  which  have  their  own  Board  of 
Directors  and  which  set  policy  regarding  the 
needs  and  desires  of  that  autonomous  body. 
Any  policy  passed  by  the  State  Bar  should 
be  in  the  form  of  recommendation  only  and 
the  integrity  of  local  boards  Is  In  no  way 
diminished  by  such  policy. 

CONCLUSION 

The  State  Bar  of  Texas  recognizes  that  It 
is  Its  responsibility  to  do  everything  possible 
to  make  certain  that  the  legal  aid  projects 
throughout  the  State  of  Texas  function  in 
such  manner  that  there  shall  be  not  only 
EQUAL  JUSTICE  UNDER  THE  LAW,  but  that 
In  the  bar's  effort  to  accomplish  this  noble 
objective,  the  voice  of  the  bar  be  heard  to 
the  end  that  the  program  be  conducted  ac- 
cording to  the  high  standards  of  the  legal 
profession. 

The  State  Bab  of  Texas. 
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LAYMAN'S  BANQUET— THE  THIRD 
ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  OP  THE 
AME  ZION  CHURCH,  CLEVELAND. 
OHIO 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  19,  1973 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
feeling  of  pride  that  I  stand  here  today 
and  tell  my  colleagues  about  the  lay- 
man's banquet  of  the  third  annual  con- 
ference of  the  AME  Zion  Church  which 
will  take  place  in  Cleveland,  Ohio  on 
June  23,  1973.  This  banquet  will  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Al- 
bert L.  Fuller,  a  fine  man  who  had  a  life- 
long interest  in  the  activities  of  his 
church,  and  particularly  in  the  layman's 
organization.  He  was  proud  of  this  orga- 
nization and  I  know  that  he  would  have 
enjoyed  its  third  annual  banquet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  layman's  banquet  Is 
not  just  a  frivolous  social  gathering.  The 
members  of  the  organization  have  ar- 
ranged this  occasion  in  order  to  raise  the 
necessary  funds  to  prepare  the  Viola 
Spottsworth  Camp  in  Grovesport,  Ohio. 
The  money  which  the  layman's  organi- 
zation raises  on  June  23d  will  be  used  to 
clean  up  the  camp  and  get  it  ready  for 
the  summer  months. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  some  of  the  individuals 
who  have  made  this  occasion  possible. 
Mr.  Albert  Davis,  the  general  director  of 
the  Third  Ohio  Annual  Conference;  Ms. 
Joyce  Booker,  chairwoman  of  the  ban- 
quet; Ms.  Gertrude  Montgomery,  co- 
chairwoman;  Mary  Taylor;  Rose  Alex- 
ander; Betty  Johnson;  Ernestine  Lon- 
gino;  and  Thelma  Fraser —  each  of  these 
concerned  men  and  women  deserve  our 
tribute  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  AME  Zion  Church 
has  long  been  a  place  of  social  conscious- 
ness and  concern  In  this  society.  The 


Third  Annual  Ohio  Conference  takes  its 
rightful  place  in  this  long  tradition. 


LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 


OP   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  19,  1973 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  will  soon  be  considering  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  Act — H.R.  7824 — 
which  was  recently  reported  with  over- 
whelming bipartisan  support  by  the 
Committeeman  Education  and  Labor  on 
which  I  serve. 

This  bill  would  remove  the  legal  serv- 
ices program  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  establish  an  independ- 
ent legal  services  corporation.  This  idea 
was  originally  conceived  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Executive  Reorga- 
nization which  was  headed  by  Roy  Ash, 
the  present  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  in  response  to  what 
the  Commission  felt  was  the  threat  of 
outside  political  interference  with  the 
program. 

The  legislation  was  drafted  with  close 
cooperation  from  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation and  has  its  unqualified  support. 
It  is  also  supported  by  various  other  legal 
organizations  throughout  the  country. 

I  have  recently  received  a  communi- 
cation from  the  State  bar  of  Michigan  in 
which  they  express  their  continued  sup- 
port for  the  need  for  adequate  legal  serv- 
ices to  the  poor  and  the  need  for  vital 
and  independent  programs  to  provide 
this  representation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  would  like 
to  insert  into  the  Rscord  this  resolution, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  State  bar 
of  Michigan  on  March  17  of  this  year: 
State  Bar  of  Michigan — Resolution 

Whereas:  There  Is  a  continuing  need  for 
legal  services  for  the  poor. 

Whereas:  There  are  twelve  federally  funded 
I^gal  Services  Programs  to  meet  this  need  in 
Michigan. 

WTiereas:  These  programs  are  facing  an 
expanding  demand  for  legal  services  and  in- 
creased operating  expanses. 

Whereas:  The  funding  for  these  programs 
has  not  Increased  since  1970  in  spite  of  the 
Increase  In  demand  and  operating  expenses. 

Whereas:  The  State  Bar  of  Michigan  con- 
tinues to  support  the  need  for  adequate 
legal  services  to  the  poor  and  the  need  for 
vital  and  independent  programs  to  provide 
this  representation. 

Now,  therefore.  It  Is  resolved: 

1.  The  United  States  government  should 
Increase  the  level  of  funding  of  Legal  Serv- 
ices programs  to  enable  them  to  provide  ade- 
quate legal  s€r\ices  to  eligible  clients  and 
to  prevent  a  ssrious  deterioration  of  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  service  because  of  in- 
creased expense  and  mounting  caseloads. 

2.  Government  at  all  levels  and  lawyers 
from  both  the  public  and  private  sectors 
should  take  every  step  necessary  to  Insure 
that  legal  services  lawj'ers  remain  independ- 
ent from  political  pressures  In  the  cause  of 
reprasentlng  clients. 

3.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  create  a  legal  service  corporation  of 
a  design  consistent  with  the  foregoing  prin- 
ciples and  the  need  to  maintain  fuU  and  ade- 
quate legal  services  for  the  poor. 
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DIMENSIONS  OP  THE  ENERGY 
CRISIS 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19,  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  several  months  an  estimated  1,500 
Independent  gasoline  stations  in  the 
United  States  have  gone  out  of  business 
because  of  what  is  said  to  be  a  shortage 
of  fossil  fuels,  an  "energy  crisis." 

Against  this  background,  some  have 
claimed  that  there  is  no  energy  crisis, 
others  that  there  is  a  crisis  and  it  is  the 
fault  of  environmentalists,  and  others 
that  the  crisis  was  caused  by  the  giant 
petroleum  producers. 

These  conflicting  points  of  view  are 
discussed  in  a  perceptive  article  by  a  re- 
spected colleague.  Congressman  Morris 
Udall  of  Arizona,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Environment  of  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
in  the  June  16, 1973,  New  Republic.  In  the 
article,  Mr.  Udall  describes  what  he 
calls  an  "energy  binge"  in  the  United 
States,  why  in  his  opmion  a  recent  Presi- 
dential energy  message  is  replete  with 
"nonsolutions,"  and  what  some  of  the 
real  solutions  are.  I  highly  commend  Mr. 
Udall 's  article  to  the  reading  of  our  col- 
leagues and  insert  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Ending  the  Energy  Binge 
(By  Morris  K.  Udaix) 

Tliat  fantastic  machine,  the  U.S.  trilUon- 
doUar  economy  and  America's  unprece- 
dented living  standard  have  largely  been 
buUt  on  energy  extracted  from  oil,  gas  and 
coal.  These  "fossil  fuels"  heat  our  homes, 
cook  our  food,  run  our  factories,  mills  and 
railroads.  They  gave  us  the  auto  age  and  the 
space  age.  For  decades  we  have  been  led  to 
bielleve  that  supplies  of  these  fuels  would  last 
almost  indefinitely  at  low  cost.  Working  on 
that  assumption,  national  policy  since  World 
War  II  has  discouraged  Imports  of  foreign 
oil  so  that  production  of  our  own  "unlim- 
ited" reserves  would  not  be  stified.  In  the  30 
years  we  were  locked  into  that  policy,  our 
population  burgeoned  by  some  60  mUlion  and 
each  American  Increased  his  energy  intake  by 
three  times. 

wrong   ASSUMPTirvS 

It  is  now  clear  that  our  assumptions  were 
wrong.  We  have  been  on  an  energy  binge, 
and  the  hangover  could  be  protracted  and 
painful. 

First,  a  few  statistics:  Americans,  six  per- 
cent of  the  people  on  this  planet,  last  year 
consumed  4C  percent  of  all  energy  used. 

Since  1950,  when  we  led  the  world  In  en- 
ergy consumption,  we  have  tripled  (our) 
electrical  demands. 

By  1970.  our  production  of  gas  and  oil  be- 
gan to  peak  out,  so  that  now  we  are  using 
more  gas  than  we  find  and  more  oil  than  we 
refine. 

If  energy  demand  were  to  level  off  today, 
the  story  would  be  alarming  enough;  but 
every  study  and  projection  tells  of  an  even 
more  frightening  future.  This  year  we'll  have 
to  find  new  energy  for  the  11,000,000  gas 
burning  autos  Detroit  will  produce  and  the 
2,600,000  new  homes  constructed.  Moreover 
there  are  the  undeveloped  countries  with 
their  rising  expectations,  the  exploding  Com- 


mon Market,  the  inventive  Japanese,  the 
Chinese  looking  for  new  trade  relationships, 
and  the  development-mlndcd  Russlans^-all 
of  whom  will  be  looking  for  more  gas,  oil  .id 
coal,  and  some  of  It  from  the  same  markets 
we  will  seek  to  tap. 

And  when  they  compete  with  us  It  will  be 
with  fire  In  their  eyes  because  they  know  that 
much  of  the  world's  precious  oil  reserve  is 
spent  moving  big  American  cars,  sometimes 
three  to  a  family,  currently  accounting  fcr  48 
percent  of  the  world's  autos  and  55  percent 
of  all  the  gas  consumed;  that  the  British  and 
Germans  are  getting  along  with  approxi- 
mately half  as  much  per  capita,  and  their 
standards  of  living  aren't  so  bad;  and  that 
the-  lion's  share  of  the  additional  energy 
demanded  by  Americans  will  be  for  uses 
others  view  as  outrageous  luxuries  like  air 
conditioning,  for  which  210  million  Ameri- 
cans consume  as  much  energy  as  800  mil- 
lion Chinese  use  for  every  purpose !  One  addi- 
tional bit  of  bad  news  Is  that  most  of  the 
world's  remaining  known  petroleum  reserves 
lies  In  the  nations  of  the  Mideast  whose  cur- 
rent demeanor  toward  the  United  States  Is 
less  friendly  than  to  many  of  our  major 
energy  competitors. 

Most  of  us  were  asleep  at  the  switch  when 
all  this  happened  and  we're  In  for  some 
tough  adjustments.  The  Midwest  oil  shortage 
last  winter  was  not  a  one-shot  accident,  but 
rather.  In  all  probability,  a  minor  preview  of 
the  years  Just  ahead.  For  unless  I  miss  my 
guess,  gasoline  shortages  and  electrical  black- 
outs will  be  our  regular  companions  for  the 
rest  of  the  1970s. 

the  president's  solutions 

Everyone  in  Washington  has  "solutions"  for 
the  energy  crisis.  Two  of  them,  the  center- 
pieces of  the  President's  recent  Energy  Mes- 
sage, I  find  highly  questionable,  and,  when 
tied  together  as  an  exclusive  package, 
totally  unacceptable.  They  are  nonsolutions. 

The  first  Is  to  simply  buy  more  oil  from 
the  Arabs.  It  won't  work.  The  United  States 
has  been  the  world's  greatest  trader  and 
producer  of  modern  times.  But  In  1971  we 
sold  fewer  goods  abroad  then  we  bought — 
the  first  time  that  happened  since  1892.  One 
big  reason:  we  paid  out  $7  billion  for  foreign 
oil,  a  sum  that  almost  exactly  matched  our 
trade  deficit.  Itself  a  major  culprit  of  Infla- 
tion at  home.  Analysts  claim  that  our  1971-72 
dollar  devaluations  were  in  no  smaU  part 
due  to  the  large  dollar  balances  in  the  bands 
of  oil-producing  countries  and  were  used  to 
make  a  "run"  on  US  currency  in  Interna- 
tional markets.  If  we  accept  unbridled  con- 
sumer demand  for  energy  as  a  fact  of  life, 
we  can  count  on  buying  $14  billion  of  Mid- 
east oil  by  1975  and  some  $30  billion  a  year 
by  1980.  What  wUl  these  kinds  of  purchases 
do  to  the  dollar  and  where  will  we  find  the 
American  exports  to  pay  for  them? 

But  if  the  economic  Implications  of  such  a 
dependency  are  worrisome,  the  political  con- 
siderations are  downright  frightening.  How 
would  It  affect  our  commitment  to  Israel? 
Even  If  a  political  solution  were  found  to 
current  Mideast  divisions,  could  we  really 
plan  on  a  constant  supply  of  energy  trans- 
fusions from  countries  whose  policies  can  be 
reversed  on  a  day's  notice  by  a  coup  d'etat 
or  by  a  sheik  who  turns  unfriendly? 

A  second  nonsolutlon  is  the  all-out  dlg- 
dam-drlll  approach.  As  blackouts  and  gas 
station  shortages  begin  to  hit  more  and  more, 
we'll  hear  advice  whose  effect,  though  tucked 
Into  nice  euphemisms,  will  be  this:  forget 
all  environmental  and  health  considerations 
and  get  on  with  strip  mining  for  coal,  both 
on  private  and  scenic  public  lands  of  the 
West,  After  all,  coal  Is  chet^i  and  accessible. 
We'll  also  be  advised  to  get  more  gas  and  oil 
by  drilling  from  the  fishing  waters  of  Maine 


to  the  beaches  of  North  Carolina  and  off  the 
caast  of  California.  And  before  this  chorus 
has  ended,  there  will  be  persuasive  argu- 
ments for  building  hydroelectric  dams  on 
every  last  river  £lte. 

For  a  few  years  we'll  have  no  choice  but 
to  buy  some  Mideast  oil.  And  there  Is  some 
digging  and  drilling  we  should  and  can  do 
without  environmental  damage.  But  neither 
solution  13  tolerable  in  the  long  run.  For 
sooner  or  later  (20-60  years  depending  on  how 
pessimistic  you  are)  mankind  Is  out  of  gas 
ana  oil.  In  a  few  centuries  or  less,  you  can 
scratch  coal. 

the  harsh  truth 

The  harsh  truth  Is  that  eventually  we  need 
permanent,  ren3wable,  clem,  large-s^ale  en- 
ergy sources,  like  the  Windmill  or  the  old 
waterwheel  that  consume  nothing  and  pol- 
lute nothing.  We  have  soms  cushions  that 
wlU  let  us  overdraw  our  energy  bank  account 
for  a  time,  but  we  should  aim  right  now  at 
a  balanced  energy  budget  before  the  year 
2000.  The  question  is  hew  do  we  do  it?  Part 
of  the  answer  lies  In  the  experience  of  the 
19e3s  when  we  spent  $25  bllUcn  for  a  crash 
program  that  harnessed  the  brains  and  en- 
thusiasm of  the  scientific  community  and 
put  a  man  on  the  moon;  we  desperately  need, 
now,  that  kind  of  program  for  energy  re- 
search and  development,  and  we  ought  to 
give  it  that  kind  of  money  and  that  sense 
of  urgency. 

While  we  search  for  long-range  solutions, 
we  can  buy  time  In  several  ways.  First  we 
should  zero-In  on  the  Incredible  and  wasteful 
way  we  use  our  fossil  fuels.  Even  assuming — 
as  I  do  not — that  every  kilowatt  burned  and 
every  auto  mile  traveled  Is  essential,  we 
could  find  ways  to  provide  those  same  kilo- 
watts and  miles  with  far  less  gas.  oil  and 
coal.  For  example  conventional  electric  power 
stations  extract  only  30  percent  of  the  po- 
tential energy  In  each  unit  of  coal  or  oil 
they  burn.  We  can  make  substantial  Im- 
provements here  and  have  more  electricity 
from  the  same  quantity  of  fuel.  In  addition, 
we  have  too  many  home  appliances.  But 
without  reducing  the  number,  we  can  better 
design  appliances  to  do  the  same  work  using 
far  less  current.  We  waste  immense  quanti- 
ties of  heat  and  light  In  our  homes,  offices 
and  factories.  We  can  have  nearly  the  same 
levels  of  comfort  If  we  will  design  and  in- 
sulate buildings  and  beating  and  cooling 
machinery  to  operate  In  less  wasteful  ways. 
Finally,  coal  requires  great  energy  to  trans- 
port, and  it  Is  the  worst  polluter  when  It 
burns.  We  should  perfect  promising  new 
processes  that  may  enable  us  to  turn  coal 
Into  plpeUne  gas,  solving  both  problems 
at  one  stroke. 

This  short-range  program,  plus  the  energy 
conservation  efforts  discussed  later,  will  help 
buy  time;  It  may  take  two  decades  to  prove 
out  the  permanent  power  sources  needed 
for  the  long  haul.  Legislation  now  pending, 
and  a  new  bill  I  will  offer,  will  create  gov- 
ernment-Industry development  corporations 
to  go  to  work  on  such  posslbUltles  as  these : 
long-range  solution 

The  fast  breeder  nuclear  reactor.  We  are 
running  out  of  nuclear  fuel,  uranium,  but 
the  breeder  reactor  creates  more  nuclear  fuel 
than  It  burns.  The  Nixon  administration  Is 
already  fully  committed  to  Its  development. 
However,  there  are  serious  health,  safety  and 
environmental  hazards  that  have  yet  to  be 
solved. 

Nuclear  fusion.  This  Is  a  much  more  com- 
plicated and  hence  dubious  source  of  elec- 
tricity directly  converted  from  atomic  en- 
ergy. It  Is  held  out  by  respected  scientists  as 
the  ultimate  answer,  with  none  of  the  en- 
vironmental demerits  of  the  breeder,  but  Its 
mysteries  may  not  be  worked  out  for  decades. 
U  ever. 
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Ceothervuil  power.  This  Is  the  heat  of  the 
earth  that  man  has  always  seen  In  volcanoes 
and  geysers.  The  US  Is  far  behind  in  this 
technology. 

Ocean  tides  and  currents.  There  Is  pow» 
here  if  we  harness  It.  The  windmill  provides 
the  cleanest  mass-produced  energy  known 
to  man:  like  methods  lending  themselves  to 
more  universal  use  must  be  pursued. 

SoUtr  energy.  Harnessing  and  transmitting 
the  heat  of  the  sun  into  everyday  energy 
production  by  using  massive  reactors  and 
other  devices. 

Long  shots.  While  we're  at  It,  we  ought  to 
look  at  every  other  possible  lead.  One  Ger- 
man scientist  makes  an  impressive  case  for 
large.  400-foot  high  windmill  farms  as  a 
supplement  to  other  power  systems. 

SHORT-BANGK   SOLUTIONS 

While  the  scientists  and  engineers  are  at 
work,  there  are  things  we  can  do  In  1973. 
They  Involve  new  attitudes  and  habits  of 
energy  thrift  and  conservation.  For  the  fact 
Is  Americans  have  been  energy  glutton 
champions.  We  could  keep  most  of  the  com- 
forts  and  conveniences  of  our  present  high 
living  standards  and  "the  American  way  of 
life"  and  still  cut  home  and  personal  en- 
ergy consumption  by  one-third.  For  In  time, 
we  could  help  head  off  higher  gasoline  prices 
and/or  rationing  by  cutting  back  on  our 
extravagant  use  of  the  motor  vehicle.  Does 
your  family  really  need  that  third  car,  the 
new  snowmobile  cr  motcr  home?  Can  you  cut 
your  monthly  driving  miles  by  15-25  per- 
cent? 

We  can  get  commuters  out  of  cars  and  into 
mass  transit  or  car  pools  or  neighborhood 
bus  pools.  Government  can  give  this  effort 
a  big  boost  by  opening  up  the  Highway  Trust 
Fimd  to  help  cities  pay  for  subways,  new 
buses  and  so  on.  The  Senate  approved  such 
a  plan  this  year,  but  once  again  the  House, 
under  pressure  from  established  highway 
construction  and  automobile  interests, 
turned  It  down.  We  have  to  find  ways  to 
encourage  commuters  to  live  closer  to  the 
places  where  they  work. 

But  while  we  are  cutting  down  on  auto 
miles,  we  have  to  recognize  that  under  the 
best  of  circumstances,  our  living  patterns 
will  always  require  millions  of  private  autoe 
for  point-to-point  travel.  Thus  we  must  In- 
sist on  government  policies  that  encourage 
smaller  cars  toith  smaller  engines. 

Public  attitudes  and  life-styles  are  affected 
by  our  friends  In  communications  and  ad- 
vertising. With  Industry  and  government, 
they  did  their  part  to  get  us  Into  this  mess 
and  they  can  help  get  us  out.  The  electric 
industry  should  spread  the  message  of  energy 
thrift  with  the  same  vigor  they  taught  us 
energy  gluttony.  Things  like  turning  down 
the  thermoetet  by  five  degrees  In  the  winter 
and  up  five  in  the  summer,  buying  smaller 
cars  and  fewer  gadgets.  But  if  each  of  us 
takes  some  steps  so  that  personal  per  capita 
energy  consumption  declines  by  one-third, 
we'd  jointly  be  striking  a  blow  for  a  sounder 
dollar,  a  cleaner  environment,  and  a  stronger, 
self-sufflclent  America. 

President  Nixon  has  suggested  a  new  office 
of  energy  conservation  to  spark  voluntary 
programs  In  the  private  sector  and,  more  Im- 
portantly, coordinate  and  direct  the  efforts 
of  the  disparate  and  far-reaching  federal  gov- 
ernment, the  mcst  gluttonous  energy  user  of 
them  all.  We  need  a  hardbolled  energy  con- 
servationist leading  this  ofllce  who  will  show 
us  the  way  toward  requiring  the  kind  of  in- 
sulation and  heating  and  cooling  units  In 
new  homes  that  are  efficient  In  saving  energy. 
Informing  va  what  appliances  burn  what 
quantities  of  electricity,  and  placing  stiff 
luxury  taxes  on  the  wasteful  ones;  making 
war  on  loud,  garrlsh  neon  signs.  They  con- 
tribute nothing  to  our  country  and  they  bum 
enough  energy  to  bring  on  some  shortages  we 
can  avoid;  reforming  our  cockeyed  electrical 
rate  structures,  a  crazy  system  that  rewards 
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waste.  If  my  home  and  your  home  are  the 
same  size  and  I  bum  twice  as  much  elec- 
tricity, the  local  utility  company  will  penal- 
ize your  thrift  and  reward  my  extravagance. 
The  same  is  true  of  Industry.  Rate  struc- 
tures now  decrease  charges  as  use  goes  uj^^ 
It  ought  to  be  the  reverse. 
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HERB  KLEIN— A  GOOD  GUY  LEAVES 
THE  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERUN 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPEE3ENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  19,  1973 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Her- 
bert O.  Klein,  a  fellow  San  Diegan,  is 
returning  to  private  life  at  the  end  of 
this  month,  after  more  than  4  years  of 
distinguished  service  as  the  first  director 
of  communications  for  the  executive 
branch. 

Mr.  Klein  has  been  a  true  and  good 
friend  of  the  working  newsman  while 
operating  in  the  highest  councils  of  an 
administration  not  particularly  noted  for 
its  cordial  relations  with  the  press. 

Although  Herb  and  I  differ  in  our 
politics,  we  do  have  a  solid  basis  for  mu- 
tual understanding  stemming  from  our 
many  years  of  toil  in  San  Diego's  journal- 
istic vineyards.  Herb,  in  fact,  through  his 
exemplary  performance  on  the  San  Diego 
Union,  probably  helped  hasten  the  de- 
mise of  at  least  one  of  the  two  local 
dailies  which  at  various  times  employed 
me. 

Mr.  Klein  stands  out  as  one  of  the 
"good  guys"  in  this  administration,  and 
particularly  so  in  the  close  circle  of  ad- 
visers around  the  President. 

For  those  who  might  have  missed  it,  I 
include  at  this  point  a  splendid  tribute 
to  Mr.  Klein  by  Hugh  Sidey  that  was  car- 
ried last  week  in  Time  magazine: 
So  Long  to  Old  Herb  Kleiw 

He  Is  really  not  that  old  (65)  nor  is  he 
vanishing  from  view.  He  l3  leaving  the  White 
House  as  Communications  Director  for  a  Job 
In  television,  which  will  keep  him  in  public 
matters. 

But  for  27  years  he  has  been  a  consider- 
able chunk  of  Richard  Nixon's  better  nature. 
And  that  role  Is  coming  to  an  end. 

His  la  a  rather  remarkable  story.  He  was, 
these  last  years,  abused  and  downgraded  and 
ignored  by  Nixon  and  his  supermen  and  yet 
he  has  stayed  loyal,  kept  his  honor,  and  goes 
off  as  one  of  the  President's  few  remaining 
displays  of  decency  and  good  humor. 

He  wasn't  as  efficient  as  the  iron  man  HJt. 
Haldemsm.  Herb  Klein  kept  his  flies  In  his 
coat  pocket  or  somewhere,  and  like  mo^t  ex- 
reporters  he  Ignored  flow  charts  and  orga- 
nization tables.  What  he  had  was  an  under- 
standing that  democracy  and  its  government 
are  untidy  and  considerably  inefficient,  and 
there  isn't  a  hell  of  a  lot  you  can  do  about 
that  without  destroying  their  soul. 

Old  Herb  would  listen  to  conflicting  views, 
now  and  then  admit  mistakes  hstd  been  made 
and  take  phone  calls  from  critics  as  well  as 
friends.  He  always  figured  it  was  a  big  wide 
world  out  there  and  a  lot  of  people  had  some- 
thing to  say.  The  know-lt-alls  like  John 
Ehrllchman  found  that  sort  of  notion  close 
to  heresy. 

When  they  finally  pushed  him  farther  and 
farther  from  the  Oval  Office  he  hardly  com- 
plained. He  took  to  the  road  supporting  Nixon 
In  the  editorial  offices  and  the  newsrooms 


around  the  country.  He  brushed  up  against 
a  lot  of  psople  In  those  Journeys,  and  he  made 
a  lot  of  friends.  Now  when  one  travels  and 
comes  across  these  men  and  women,  whether 
In  the  big  metropolitan  dallies  or  those  du^ty 
one-horse  shops  where  the  editor  can  be 
found  feeding  the  press3S,  they  ask  with  some 
concern  If  Herb  got  caught  in  Watergate. 
When  they  are  told  no,  they  almost  always 
smile  and  say  quietly.  "I  didn't  think  so.  I 
like  Herb." 

He  was  no  saint.  Nor  was  he  the  best  White 
House  aide  In  all  history.  But  he  was  an  oasis 
of  consideration  and  sympathy  In  a  Teutonic 
desert  of  heel  clicks  and  "Yes,  sirs." 

There  are  not  many  men  on  the  beat  here 
who  haven't  bad  a  thoughtful  moment  or 
two  and  a  few  good  laughs  with  Herb.  Up  In 
Alaska  campaigning  with  Richard  Nixon  In 
1958,  he  Joined  In  a  little  dog-sled  race  and 
ended  up  In  the  snow,  much  to  everybody's 
delight.  In  1980  he  knew  that  most  of  the 
men  he  had  to  deal  with  were  a  lot  more 
sympathetic  to  John  Kennedy  than  to  Rich- 
ard Nixon.  He  took  It  with  good  grace  and 
for  the  most  part  kept  his  temper  as  he  tried 
to  get  a  fair  shake  on  the  front  p^ges. 

On;e  he  sent  out  lettsrs  of  complaint  about 
the  treatment  Candidate  Nixon  was  getting, 
and  then  he  had  second  thoughts  and  called 
them  back.  At  the  Waldorf  Astoria  bar  ha 
bought  the  drinks  for  all  those  offended  and 
went  back  to  his  old  rut  of  being  decent  to 
people. 

Once  when  Lyndon  Johnron  was  d:lng  a 
little  campaigning  out  In  California  and  had 
stopped  at  El  Toro  Marine  Corps  Air  Station 
to  send  more  troops  off  to  Viet  Nam.  Herb 
showed  up  in  the  stands  Just  to  look  over 
the  President,  the  likely  opposition  for  NUon, 
who  was  gearing  up  to  go  again.  Herb  wran- 
gled a  handshake  with  L.B.J,  like  any  tickled 
tourist,  wished  the  President  good  luck  and 
went  off  with  a  smile. 

He  had  peddled  the  old  Nixon  propaganda 
with  a  straight  face  and  given  some  of  the 
dullest  speeches  on  record,  but  he  has  always 
been  there  to  listen  when  pec^le.  small  as 
well  as  big,  needed  somebody  to  talk  to  when 
the  rest  of  the  White  House  was  buttoned 
up.  which  was  most  of  the  time. 

Herb  still  has  some  political  mileage  In 
hlra.  But  he  probably  has  seen  the  pinnacles. 
Last  year  some  of  us  were  standing  in  the 
magnificent  HaU  of  St.  George  In  the  Krem- 
lin on  the  final  day  of  Nixon's  Moscow  sum- 
mit. All  Russia's  elite  were  there,  cosmonauts 
and  marshals,  diplomats  and  artists,  the 
Politburo  and  the  KGB  agents. 

They  played  The  Star-Spangled  Banner, 
and  then  Nixon  and  his  Soviet  hosts  walked 
down  the  length  <^  the  huge  ball.  It  was  a 
splendid  moment. 

As  the  President  passed,  there  In  view 
across  the  room  was  Herb  Klein.  He  looked 
like  he  had  slept  in  his  suit,  or  maybe  hadn't 
slept  at  all  In  those  frantic  days.  But  bis 
face  had  the  same  kindly  look,  and  there  was 
a  smile  and  a  lot  of  pride  and  warmth  be- 
neath the  surface.  The  thought  occurred  to 
us  then,  and  again  last  week,  that  here  was 
one  of  the  few  men  aroiuid  Nixon  who  gave 
more  than  he  took. 


INFLATION 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or   lUNNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19.  1973 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  Sunday,  June  17, 
Joseph  R.  Slevln  had  an  editorial  on  the 
subject  of  inflation.  In  my  judgment,  it  is 
one  of  the  few  public  statements  which 
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describes  the  problem  in  other  than  sim- 
ylistic  terms. 

Slevin  quotes  Irving  Friedman,  pro- 
fessor in  residence  at  the  World  Bank, 
who  has  pointed  out  that  inflation  now 
is  quite  different,  and  obviously  more 
persistent,  than  ever  before. 

According  to  Friedman,  the  difference 
is  that  inflation  is  now  worldwide — no 
single  country  can  cure  it — and  it  con- 
tinuas  through  good  times  and  bad — 
business  slowdowns  cannot  cure  it. 

Slevin  and  Friedman  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  trying  to  open  the  eyes  of 
the  world  about  inflation.  In  this  country 
we  have  not  had  the  devastating  ex- 
perience with  inflation  that  most  coun- 
tries of  the  world  have  endured.  What 
seems  to  be  intolerable  inflation  to  us 
is  pretty  standard  for  others. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  country  Is 
going  to  learn  very  quickly  to  tolerate 
the  current  inflationary  levels,  but 
I  think  it  is  time  that  economists  and 
politicians  begin  to  explain  that  simple 
programs  of  single  governments  are  not 
going  to  have  the  substantial  and  sudden 
affect  of  ameliorating  a  worldwide 
problem. 

If  we  continue  to  be  dedicated  to  a 
strong  and  growing  economy,  full  em- 
ployment, strong  cradle-to-grave  social 
welfare  programs,  and  unlimited  educa- 
tion, we  are  certainly  not  going  to  stop 
inflation  very  quickly.  Given  the  choice 
between  inflation  and  prolonged  unem- 
ployment, any  country,  including  ours, 
will  opt  for  a  little  inflation. 

I  believe  we  should  take  a  closer  look 
at  the  inflation  rate  of  our  country,  its 
favorable  relationship  to  the  rates  of 
other  countries  and  our  other  national 
economic  goals  and  then  set  a  target  for 
limiting  inflation  which  is  more  real- 
istic than  the  inflation  target  contem- 
plated when  phase  n  was  established. 


PRICE  FREEZE 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19,  1973 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  price 
freeze  is  continuing  to  cause  severe  prob- 
lems for  wholesalers  and  retailers  and 
employees  who  are  employed  in  the  field 
of  agricultural  products.  I  have  been 
notified  by  the  president  of  one  firm  in 
my  district  that  he  intends  to  close  his 
plant  this  Friday  '  ecause  they  cannot 
purchase  vegetable  oil  at  prices  low 
enough  to  produce  margarine  at  the 
"freeze  base  period"  prices.  This  com- 
pany is  also  closing  a  plant  in  Minnesota 
effective  today  and  over  350  employees 
will  immediately  lose  their  jobs. 

The  basic  problem  faced  by  this  par- 
ticular firm  is  that  it  cannot  purchase 
vegetable  oil  at  a  price  low  enough  to 
s-11  its  finished  product,  margarine,  so 
they  have  no  choice  but  to  close  down. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  current  freeze 
Is  intended  to  displace  employees  and 
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terminate  the  operation  of  companies 
dealing  with  agricultural  products. 

Another  constituent  of  mine  has  in- 
formed me  that  the  freeze  level  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  will  force  sellers  to  stop 
purchasing  these  commodities  because 
they  cannot  make  them  available  to  the 
consumer  at  the  freeze  base  period  price 
without  selling  them  at  significant  losses. 

The  inevitable  result  will  be  shortages 
of  many  fruits  and  vegetables  during  the 
next  2  months  and  the  unavoidable  black 
markets  which  will  appear  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  American  consumer  and  the 
legitimate  wholesalers  and  dealers  in 
agricultural  products. 

I  am  urging  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
to  immediately  adopt  a  flexible  approach 
in  the  implementation  of  the  freeze  con- 
cerning agriculture  products  to  prevent 
shortages,  black  markets,  and  especially, 
to  prevent  the  closing  of  plants  and  the 
loss  of  jobs  by  flrms  in  this  field. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  regulation  of 
the  agricultural  products  is  a  very  diflS- 
cult  matter  and  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil should  be  prepared  to  give  immediate 
attention  and  responses  to  all  jobs  in- 
volved with  these  perishable  products  be- 
cause the  products  must  be  sold  and 
answers  must  be  obtained  immediately. 


NORTH      VIETNAM      USES      SLAVE 
LABOR  TO  CONSTRUCT  NEW  ROAD 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 


OF  MICHIGAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19,  1973 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  use  of 
forced  labor  in  Communist  countries  is 
by  now  getting  to  be  a  time-honored 
tradition  that  dates  back  to  the  creation 
of  the  first  camps  by  Lenin.  So,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  have  the  Daily  Telegraph  of 
London  report  this  story,  but  it  should 
remind  my  coll3agu2s  that  not  only  does 
North  Vietnam  use  forced  labor,  but  our 
eminent  visitor  Leonid  Brezhnev  is  re- 
ported to  hold  some  5,000,000  people  in 
forced  labor  camps,  including  thousands 
of  Russian  Jews  and  religious  dissenters 
of  various  beliefs.  Therefore,  I  commend 
this  article  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  article  follows: 
Slaves  Construct  New  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail 
(By  John  Draw  in  Saigon) 

Using  thousands  of  slave  labourers,  the 
Communists  are  building  a  road  from  the 
DemUitarlsed  Zone  to  Viet  Cong  sanctuaries 
100  miles  north  of  Saigon,  according  to 
latelligence  officials  in  Saigon. 

The  route,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Ho 
Chi  Minh  Trail,  starts  at  the  former  Ameri- 
can Marine  Base,  of  Khe  Sanh,  and  pushes 
south  and  south-east  to  Viet  Cong  controlled 
areas  all  over  South  Vietnam. 

Intelligence  officials  say  the  northern  por- 
tion of  this  road,  called  by  the  Communists 
Route  14,  has  already  been  opened  to  cars. 

WINDING  THEOnGH  JUNGLE 

"This  road  will  be  very  difficult  to  close," 
said  an  official.  "It  winds  Its  way  through 
Jungle  and  pushes  to  the  outskirts  of  quite 
a  few  important  cities." 
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Saigon  officials  viewed  this  second  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail  as  an  effort  by  Hanoi  to  continue 
to  feed  the  fighting  in  South  Vietnam,  even 
if  forced  to  leave  Laos  and  Cambodia  alone 
as  a  result  of  some  arrangement  between 
the  big  powers. 

According  to  headquarters  sources  the 
Communists  have  been  using  20,000  troops 
and  "countless  thousands"  of  clvllan  laboiur- 
ers,  e^ieclaUy  those  living  in  Viet  Cong  con- 
trolled areas,  in  this  undertaking. 

Prisoners  of  war  and  clvUian  detainees 
who  have  not  been  released  by  the  Com- 
munists have  also  been  used  us  "slave  lab- 
ourers." 


AGRICULTURE,  ENVIRONMENTAL, 
AND  CONSUMER  PROTECTION 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1974 


HON.  JOEL  PRITCHARD 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday,  June  19.  1973 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
gret that  I  was  unable  to  be  present  last 
Friday  to  vote  on  the  bill  (H.R.  8619) 
making  appropriations  for  agriculture, 
environmental,  and  consumer  protection 
programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  1974. 
I  had  to  give  three  major  speeches  that 
day  in  Seattle,  including  a  major  address 
to  the  Municipal  League  of  Seattle  and 
King  Coimty  at  their  aimual  civic  awards 
luncheon.  These  speech  commitments 
were  made  prior  to  the  scheduling  of 
Friday  sessions  by  the  House  leadersliip. 
I  would  have  voted  for: 
The  amendment  forbidding  funds  for 
payment  of  salaries  for  "Cotton  Inc."; 

The  amendment  reducing  the  farm 
price  support  limit  from  $55,000  to  $20,- 
000  per  cro5 — other  than  sugar  and 
wool;  and 

Final  passage  of  the  bill  containing  the 
amendment  reducing  the  price-support 
limit. 

Taxpayers  are  unhappy  with  the  pres- 
ent agricultural  price-support  system  be- 
cause of  the  high  costs.  In  1971,  total 
costs  of  the  farm  programs  were  about 
$4.3  billion,  which  was  about  5.0  percent 
of  the  total  revenue  from  personal  in- 
come tax.  If  this  cost  is  prorated  among 
individual  taxpayers,  we  find  that  a  fam- 
ily of  four  with  an  income  of  $8,000  con- 
tributed $26  toward  the  operation  of 
price-support  programs  inl971.  A  similar 
famUy  making  $12,000  paid  $63,  and  the 
contribution  from  a  single  individual 
making  $10,000  was  $72. 

In  1972,  the  cost  of  price  supports  was 
$4.7  billion;  in  1973.  $6.1  billion.  The  1974 
proposed  budget  would  spend  $3.9  billion 
for  these  programs. 

Consumers  should  be  dissatisfied  be- 
cause of  the  much  higher  food  costs  that 
they  have  to  pay  as  the  result  of  the 
price-support  programs.  In  addition  to 
the  costs  that  they  assume  as  taxpayers. 
TYvU  is  an  especially  important  consider- 
ation amcng  the  poor,  who  spned  a  much 
higher  proportion  of  their  incomes  for 
ation  among  the  poor,  who  spend  a  much 
higher  proportion  of  their  incomes  to- 
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ward  fann  price  supports  than  do  the 
more  afiBuent. 

In  most  years,  average  farm  prices  are 
raised  about  60  percent  by  the  supply 
restriction  and  price-support  programs. 
This  is  an  average  value,  of  course,  and 
in  the  case  of  some  commodities  it  is 
much  more.  Those  products  which  are 
highly  processed  before  reaching  the 
consumer  have  relatively  small  propor- 
tions of  their  value  represented  by  raw 
farm  products,  and  for  the  most  of  these 
goods  the  retail  price  is  only  about  10  to 
20  percent  higher  than  it  would  be  in  the 
absence  of  price  supports.  Other  goods, 
however,  are  marketed  in  much  the  same 
form  as  when  they  leave  the  farm — milk, 
eggs,  meat,  and  grain  products,  for  exam- 
ple— and  the  retail  price  of  these  would 
be  almost  as  much  higher  proportionately 
as  the  farm  price  is,  that  is,  the  retail 
price  could  drop  almost  50  to  75  percent 
if  price  supports  were  eliminated. 

I  was  pleased  that  the  House  adopted 
the  amendment  to  limit  individual  farm 
subsidies  to  $20,000  per  crop.  Three  times 
in  the  past  this  reform  has  passed  the 
House  only  to  be  rejected  in  the  Senate. 
If  we  had  limited  payments  to  $20,000 
in  1972  the  taxpayers  would  have  saved 
roughly  $655.8  million.  As  consumers  they 
would  have  saved  even  more. 


THE  BUDGET  AND  THE  DRAFT 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNETT 

or  rLoaiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPSESSNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  19,  1973 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  and  colleague.  Congressman 
WiLUAH  A.  SniGEa  of  Wisconsin  re- 
cently wrote  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Wednesday,  June  13,  1973,  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  in  the  Opinion 
and  Commentary  section.  I  think  it  well 
expresses  the  relationship  between  the 
new  volunteer  military  and  the  budget 
I  would  like  to  include  the  article  here- 
in: 

Thje  Bttocet  and  the  DaATT 
(By  wmuun  A.  Stelger) 

WlUi  tb»  ImpendUig  expiration  of  the 
draft.  JunA  30.  those  who  would  regiment 
the  young  and  militarize  our  foreign  policy 
are  making  a  last  ditch  effort  to  extend  the 
power  of  conscription.  Their  chief  vehicle  Is 
a  campaign  to  blame  the  Increase  In  defenaa 
q>endlng  on  the  volunteer  force. 

The  facts  lo  not  support  this  claim.  It  is 
true  the  defense  budget  as  a  whole  has  risen 
$4.1  bUUon  over  last  year;  but  less  than  one- 
tenth  ($400  mlUlon)  of  that  Increase  Is  at- 
tributable to  volunteer  force  costs.  More- 
over, by  placing  Selective  Service  on  a  stand- 
by basis,  we  will  save  »15  to  $50  million  that 
we  have  been  spending  every  year  on  clas- 
slflcatlon  and  registration,  without  impair- 
ing our  ability  to  mobilize  In  an  emergency. 

An  Important  side  benefit  from  the  end 
or  inductions  will  be  a  return  of  the  Justice 
Department  to  the  fight  against  such  real 
threats  to  oiu-  security  as  organized  crime, 
drugs,  and  crime  in  the  streets.  This  past 
year,  when  only  25,000  men  were  Inducted 
Into  the  military.  U.S.  attorneys  hnn/iVfHl 
10.444  draft  cases — 1 1  percent  of  the  Justice 
Department's  entire  criminal  case  load. 
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During  the  same  period,  the  FBI  inves- 
tigated 17353  draft  cases  and  26,591  deser- 
tions— 16  percent  of  their  criminal  inves- 
tigations. These  cases  accounted  for  a 
startling  two-thirds  of  the  FBI's  total  ap- 
prehensions. With  the  volunteer  force,  there 
wUl  be  few,  if  any,  draft  evasion  cases,  and 
desertions  should  decrease  considerably  as 
men  Join  the  armed  forces  out  of  free  choice 
rather  than  coercion. 

Under  compulsory  military  service  there 
are  further  unmeasured  social  costs.  An  es- 
timated 35,003  people  have  worked  full-time 
as  draft  counselors.  More  than  750  attorneys 
who  specialize  in  draft  law  have  spent  a  sut>- 
stantlal  amount  of  time  handling  selective 
service  cases.  Ironically,  the  major  result  of 
this  enormous  effort  is  simply  that  some 
youths  were  exempted  from  service,  while 
others  were  forced  to  take  their  place.  For 
the  most  part,  those  Involved  in  draft- 
related  activities  are  able,  bright,  and  com- 
mitted to  reform.  In  view  of  the  wide  variety 
of  social  problems  which  could  have  bene- 
fited from  citizen  Involvement,  the  draft  has 
caused  a  serious  drain  of  talent  from  pro- 
ductive activity. 

When  we  compare  current  miUtary  per- 
sonnel costs  with  those  in  effect  in  1088  (the 
year  in  which  the  program  to  end  the  draft 
was  Initiated),  It  becomes  clear  that  the 
military's  budgetary  problem  stems  from  ex- 
penses that  bear  no  relation  to  the  volunteer 
force.  Miscellaneous  payments  enacted  long 
ago  account  for  77  percent  of  the  mUltary 
pay  appropriation  increase  since  FY  (fiscal 
year)  1969;  only  23  percent  la  attributable  to 
the  volunteer  force.  Critics  also  forget  that 
the  bulk  of  the  "volunteer  force"  pay  In- 
crease would  have  been  necessary  even  un- 
der conscription  to  eliminate  the  disgrace  of 
forcing  young  men  to  serve  for  wages  below 
the  poverty  line. 

The  greatest  culprit  in  increasing  per- 
sonnel costs  has  been  Inflation.  Even  if  no 
steps  had  been  taken  to  end  the  draft,  an 
armed  force  of  2.3  mUllon  men  today  would 
cost  $5.5  bilUon  more  than  a  force  of  the  same 
size  in  FT  69,  simply  due  to  cost-of-living  In- 
creases. Another  nonvolunteer  force  item,  re- 
tired pay,  has  skyrocketed  by  $2.3  blllloa 
since  FY  69.  The  phenomenon  of  "grade 
creep" — too  many  individuals  in  the  higher 
grades — counts  for  an  (.dded  $1  blUlon  this 
fiscal  year. 

The  budgetary  cost  of  retirement,  grade 
creep,  and  the  pay  schedule  can  be  reduced 
through  careful  and  comprehensive  planning. 
Long-term  savings  can  be  generated  through 
prompt  congressional  passage  of  the  Special 
Pay  Act.  The  selective  reenlistment  provi- 
sions, for  example,  eliminate  a  bonus  which 
Is  currently  paid  to  every  individual  who 
signs  up  for  a  second  tour,  whether  or  not  his 
sklU  Is  in  short  supply.  Nearly  $125  million 
wiU  be  saved  by  FY  78  through  this  action, 
and  the  institution  of  a  system  which  is  di- 
rected only  at  skills  in  demand. 

In  addition  to  the  reduction  In  outlays 
which  will  result  from  a  more  efficient  pro- 
gram, even  greater  savings  will  accrue 
through  increased  retention  of  skilled  per- 
sonnel. Experience  with  the  nuclear  Incen- 
tive (the  one  special  pay  authority  which  was 
signed  into  law  last  year)  demonstrates  the 
potential  of  the  Special  Pay  Act.  Before  Spe- 
cial Pay  was  Instituted,  the  reenlistment  rate 
among  nuclear  qualified  petty  officers  in  the 
critical  8-9  year  retention  period  was  Just  14 
percent.  Use  of  the  Incentive  more  than 
doubled  the  rate  to  over  30  percent — and  re- 
ductions In  training  costs  for  the  few  men 
involved  In  this  limited  skUl  produced  an 
annual  savings  of  nearly  $10  million. 

Applying  the  same  principle  to  nuclear  of- 
ficers has  led  to  even  greater  cost  avoidance. 
For  each  $13,000  spent  on  incentive  pay.  the 
Navy  avoids  the  expenditure  of  at  least 
$26,000  which  would  otherwise  have  beau 
budgeted  for  training  costs.  When  the  Spe- 
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cial  Pay  authority  la  expanded  beyond  the 

nuclear  field  to  the  many  skills  where  there 
are  manpower  shortages  and  high  training 
costs,  the  savings  will  be  dramatic. 

The  volvmteer  force  presents  defense  plan- 
ners and  budget  specialists  with  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  reform  miUtary  personnel 
policies  and  save  the  taxpayers  biUlons  of 
dollara.  That  opportunlt.  wUl  be  lost  If  those 
responsible  for  change  insist  on  focusing 
their  attention  on  the  extension  of  the  execu- 
tive's Induction  authority,  rather  than  on  a 
comprehensive  overhaul  of  the  military  com- 
pensation system. 


PRESIDENTTS  ENERGY  MESSAGE 


HON.  DICK  SHOUP 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPaBSENTATIVEB 

Tuesday,  June  19,  1973 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  previously 
I  inserted  into  the  Record  remarks  relat- 
ing to  the  work  of  my  science  advisory 
council  at  Montana  State  University  In 
Bozeman,  Mont.  The  members  of  that 
group  have  over  the  past  months  given 
much  of  their  valuable  time  to  a  study 
of  the  energy  crisis  and  one  of  the  most 
recent  efforts  has  been  to  formulate  a  re- 
sponse to  the  President's  message  on  the 
energy  crisis.  The  study  group's  state- 
ment is,  I  feel,  constructive  in  its  general 
import  and  thoughtful  in  its  particulars, 
some  of  which  are  disputable  points  but 
all  of  which  are  basis  for  further  dialog: 

CkiMMxarrs  oh  thx  PBKSXDnrr's  Emxbct 
Message 

President  Nixon's  energy  message  to  Con- 
gress Is  timely.  We  have  little  disagreement 
with  its  general  content.  Our  concern  is  more 
with  his  balance  of  emphasis  and  some  im- 
portant omissions.  In  order  to  better  explain 
the  following  remarks,  we  wish  to  outline 
the  energy  crisis  as  we  see  it. 

In  its  clearest  form,  the  energy  crisis  re- 
sults from  too  many  people  wanting  too  many 
things  which  require  more  energy  than  we 
can  supply,  or  which  require  energy  at  a  rate 
we  cannot  sustain.  For  example,  in  the  case 
of  fossil  fuels,  it  isn't  that  coal  and  oil  are 
not  being  produced  today  on  the  earth.  It  Is 
simply  that  some  time  back,  prohably  in  the 
last  several  hundred  years,  we  passed  the 
point  where  these  resources  were  being  pro- 
duced at  a  rate  to  match  our  consumption. 
Our  exponential  growth  rate  now  puts  that 
point  far  behind  us  and  beyond  our  capabil- 
ity to  retreat  to. 

Today,  at  current  demand  and  growth 
rates,  we  can  see  the  end  of  known  oil  and 
natural  gas  resources  in  the  next  few  dec- 
ades. Coal  resources  may  last  a  few  hundred 
years,  depending  on  the  uses  to  which  they 
are  put.  Our  exponential  growth  rate  brings 
these  deadlines  toward  us  In  an  accelerating 
way  which  Is  hard  to  visualize.  Worst  still, 
long  before  these  deadlines  arrive,  we  can  ex- 
pact  some  probably  severe  problems  with  en- 
ergy shortages.  It  is  not  clear  that  energy 
sources  alternative  to  the  conventional  uses 
of  fossil  fuels  are  being  or  can  be  developed 
rapidly  enough  to  avoid  this  situation.  That 
Is  what  we  see  today,  and  it  Is  only  the  be- 
ginning of  problems  we  must  face  in  the  next 
few  centuries. 

The  President  devotes  the  thrust  of  his 
energy  message  to:  (1)  the  discovery  and  de- 
velopment of  more  oil  and  natural  gas  sup- 
plies; (3)  rapid  expansion  In  the  exploitation 
of  domestic  coal  resources;  (3)  conversion  to 
fission  (fast  breeder)  reactors  and  fusion  aa 
the  ultimate  source  of  energy  in  30  to  50 
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years.  We  are  much  less  enthusiastic  than 
the  President  about  the  safe  and  successful 
development  of  nuclear  energy.  Most  of  the 
measures  he  suggests  relating  to  foasU  fuels, 
while  perhaps  necessary  to  some  extent  in 
the  immediate  future,  attack  only  the  symp- 
toms of  the  energy  problem  and  not  its  basic 
causes.  At  best,  these  measures  may  help  us 
to  go  on  doing  what  we  are  doing  for  the  next 
few  years,  namely  to  expand  our  per  capita 
consumption  of  energy.  The  worst  aspect  of 
these  measures.  In  our  opinion,  is  that  they 
Invite  Americans  to  help  deepen  the  pres- 
ent crisis  and  to  hasten  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing when  we  run  out  of  conventional  fuel 
resources.  In  the  end,  such  actions  will  not 
only  aggravate  the  energy  problem  and 
complicate  the  possible  solutions,  but  they 
will  decrease  the  vital  grace  period  in  which 
scientists  and  engineers  are  expected  some- 
how to  find  solutions. 

We  wonder  whether  the  President  sees  the 
true  size  of  the  monstrous  problem  facing  us 
or  only  that  annoying  portion  of  It  which  has 
surfaced  in  the  past  few  years. 

The  President's  message  seems  to  us  to  at- 
tach only  minor  importance  to  the  energy- 
consuming  habits  of  the  American  people.  It 
is  relatively  certain  that  these  habits  will  be 
changed,  and  within  our  lifetime,  either  by 
decision  or  by  default.  Our  feeling  Is  that  If 
rational  decisions  are  made  to  effect  change 
now,  we  will  be  attempting  to  meet  the 
energy  crisis  mtelllgently  and  with  some 
freedom  of  choice.  If  we  wait  for  circum- 
stances to  change  our  habits  for  us,  we  opt 
for  a  situation  which  favors  social  chaos  and 
possible  economic  coOapse. 

Throughout  his  message,  the  President 
refers  to  our  energy  "needs."  The  word 
should  be  changed  to  "wants."  We  don't 
really  know  what  our  needs  are — this  subject 
could  stand  some  serious  research.  As  a  peo- 
ple, we  have  demonstrated  that  our  wants 
are  virtually  unlimited.  How  to  back  away 
from  this  unsupportable  position  Is  politi- 
cally, sociologically  and  even  psychologically 
very  difficult,  yet  extremely  vu^ent.  In  our 
opinion,  this  problem  should  have  received 
first  priority  In  the  President's  message.  In- 
stead we  find  the  suggestion — both  explicit 
and  implicit — that  we  should  forge  ahead. 
Increa&lng  both  our  consiunption  and  our 
appetites  in  the  same  old  groove.  This  kind 
of  "progress"  cannot  fail  ultimately  to  in- 
crease the  seriousness  of  our  problems  re- 
lated to  energy. 

The  President's  message  says  nothing 
about  the  relationship  of  population  growth 
to  the  energy  crisis — yet  our  growth  and  in- 
creasing appetites  constitute  a  considerable 
p«rt  of  the  problem.  We  see  the  recent  de- 
cline in  birth  rate  in  this  country  to  be  a 
quite  favorable  development  regarding  long 
range  planning.  However,  we  note  that  this 
decline  is  not  sufficient  to  solve  our  short 
range  problems.  Worldwide,  particularly  in 
the  developing  countries,  the  situation  is  not 
at  all  favorable. 

The  President's  message  does  not  mention 
thr»  petrochemical  Indvtstrles,  which  make 
use  of  petroleum  and  coal  as  their  basic 
sources  of  raw  materials.  In  our  baste  to  use 
up  our  remaining  foesll  fuels,  we  should 
pause  to  consider  whether  various  medicines 
and  vitamins,  cosmetics,  paints,  plastics,  fab- 
rics, lubricants,  asphalt,  etc.,  deserve  some  of 
our  attention  with  regard  to  long  term  con- 
servation measures  to  ensure  adequate  sup- 
plies for  the  future. 

In  terms  of  research  and  development,  the 
President's  message  places  a  great  deal  of 
faith  and  money  in  developing  our  ability 
to  convert  to  nuclear  energy,  both  fission  and 
fusion.  We  consider  fission  so  fraught  with 
as  yet  unsolved  radioactive  waste  disposal 
protdetns  that  instead  we  would  rather  see 
future  energy  source  development  take  place 
utilizing  e'ven  high  sulfur  coal,  with  its  rea- 
sonably well  understood  environmental  prob- 
lems. We  note  also  that  the  primary  fuel 
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supply  for  fission  reactors  is  so  limited  that 
It  may  not  even  outlast  oil  and  natural  gas. 
The  solutions  to  the  very  difficult  problems 
of  harnessing  the  fusion  process  require  a 
series  of  scientific  breakthroughs  which  may 
never  hapjjen,  much  less  happen  in  time  to 
be  of  practical  use  In  solving  our  energy 
problems.  In  short,  the  safe  and  successful 
use  of  nuclear  energy  Is  to  some  extent  a 
dream,  and  nuclear  energy  may  well  provide 
a  path  leading  to  self-destruction  at  the  end. 

Normal  caution  and  a  reasonable  choice  of 
alternatives  should  dictate  that  research  ef- 
forts at  least  comparable  to  those  In  nuclear 
energy  should  be  directed  toward  the  de- 
velopmsnt  of  solar  and  geothermal  energy 
sources.  These  sources  are  relatively  non- 
polluting,  they  provide  a  steady  energy  In- 
come which  can  be  budgeted,  and  they  are 
sources  to  which  the  earth  and  its  life  forms 
are  already  well  adapted.  The  President's 
proposed  1974  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment budget  allocates  73  per  cent  of  the 
total  funding  for  nuclear  energy  and  only 
2  per  cent  for  solar  and  geothermal  energy. 
We  coiisider  this  to  be  a  gross  Imbalance. 
We  also  wonder  whether  the  direction  and 
thrust  of  energy  R  and  D  may  not  be  lost 
in  a  somewhat  diffuse  federal  bureaucracy. 
We  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a 
single  government  agency  respoiisible  for  the 
entire  energy  research  area. 

In  summary,  we  think  that  the  view  ex- 
pressed of  our  energy  problems  in  the  Pres- 
ident's message  is  much  too  limited.  The  mes- 
sage does  not  attack  a  very  Important  aspect 
of  the  energy  crisis,  which  is  too  many  peo- 
ple wanting  too  much.  It  lays  too  much 
stress  on  faster  development  of  our  remain- 
ing fossil  fuel  resources,  a  course  which  has- 
tens the  onset  of  the  crisis  and  decreases 
our  chances  of  solving  It.  The  message  does 
not  consider  the  resource  problems  of  our 
petrochemical  Industries,  and  it  places  too 
much  faith  on  the  development  of  nuclear 
energy — to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  other 
sources  svich  as  solar  energy. 

A  crisis  need  not  lead  to  a  catastrophe,  but 
it  certainly  Implies  the  proximity  and  pos- 
sibility of  a  catastrophe.  Dealing  with  the 
energy  crisis  Is  going  to  take  all  the  wisdom, 
foresight  and  luck  we  can  muster  If  our 
clvUlzatlon  Is  to  avoid  catastrophe.  Presently 
we  seem  to  be  depending  mostly  on  luck. 


HERBIE  SCHWARTZ 


HON.  FRANK  M.  CLARK 

or   FENICSTLVAMIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  19,  1973 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  com- 
ing Friday,  June  22, 1973,  a  gathering  will 
be  held  in  Boston  for  an  outstanding 
American  and  it  is  a  tribute  in  which  I 
would  like  to  join.  Herbie  Schwartz  Is 
known  in  Boston  as  "Mr.  Marine  Corps." 
A  wounded  and  decorated  veteran  of  the 
Guadalcanal  campaign  with  the  1  ;t 
Division  when  he  returned  after  World 
War  n,  he  took  over  proprietorship  of 
the  Atlantic  Tavern,  better  known  as 
"Herbie's,"  from  his  father. 

In  the  years  after  the  war,  "Herbie's" 
became  the  legendary  home  for  marines 
and  former  marines  and  in  a  few  short 
years  included  hundreds  of  others  who 
were  simply  friends  of  Herbie  Schwartz. 

A  quiet,  unassuming  man  he  provided 
a  warm  hostelry  for  thousands  of  Bosto- 
nians — and  always  in  a  maimer  that 
somehow  combined  Marine  Corps  disci- 
pline with  the  warmth  of  a  colonial 
hearth. 
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In  these  somewhat  trying  days  when  so 
many  things  about  our  country  are  being 
Questioned  it  is  refreshing  indeed  to  find 
a  man  who  no  one  has  ever  questioned. 
War  hero,  warm  friend,  concerned  citi- 
zen for  the  veteran — America  and  his 
friends  can  be  proud  of  Herbie  Schwartz. 


GAO  ENJOYS  -RARE  ESTEEM  AS 
ACCURATE,  OBJECTIVE.  AND  EF- 
FECTIVE" 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

OF   TENlnSSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  19,  1973 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Washington  Post  in  an  article  on 
Sunday  last  commented  favorably  on  the 
excellent  work  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  as  the  fiscal  watchdog  of  the 
Congress. 

Certainly  I  concur  in  the  view  of  the 
writer — Lucia  Mouat — that  GAO  re- 
poi*ts — 

Enjoy  rare  esteem  as  accurate,  objective 
and  effective. 

I  want  to  point  out  further  that  Elmer 
Staats,  the  able  and  genial  Comptroller 
General  of  GAO,  is  highly  regarded  in 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  for 
his  superb  leadership  of  this  great 
agency  that  has  saved  the  American  tax- 
payers millions  of  dollars. 

Because  of  the  Interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in 
this  most  important  worit,  I  place  in  the 
Record  herewith  the  article  from  the 
Washington  Post. 

The  article  follows: 

Congress  Genesai.  Accounting  Office 

Secokes  Fiscal  FBI 

(By  Lucia  Mouat) 

After  a  half-century  of  near  anonymity, 
the  General  Accounting  Office — Congress' 
fiscal  FBI — has  begun  to  wield  enormous  in- 
fiuence  on  the  performance  of  government 
agencies. 

Last  year  the  investigating  auditing 
agency  saved  taxpayers  $263  million.  In  more 
than  1,000  fact-finding  reports,  it  exposed 
Executive  Branch  wrongdoings  ranging  from 
mUitary  cost  overrtms  to  unsanitary  food 
processing. 

Cotxshed  in  discreet  langnag*  and  always 
accompanied  by  the  crltlclxed  agency's  own 
view  of  the  facts  and  comment*,  these  re- 
ports enjoy  rare  esteem  as  accarate,  objec- 
tive and  effective. 

Technically,  GAO's  enforcement  power  is 
almost  nU.  However,  In  a  city  where  tofonna- 
tlon  Is  often  tightly  guarded,  the  agency's 
Influence  extends  far  beyond  Its  legal  powers. 

Often  fact-finding  alone  spurs  reform.  In 
the  OAO's  annual  flnger-potatlng  at  hun- 
dreds of  specific  caff?s  of  wasted  taxpayer 
dollars,  one  exposure  to  the  spotlight  Is 
usually  enough  for  an  errant  federal  agency. 

Among  the  many  savings  last  year  were 
more  than  $1  >"»"f>"  when  the  Department 
of  Defense  switched  to  buying  surplus 
American  butter  (rather  than  buying  Its 
European  counterpart)  and  more  than  $131 
mlUlon  when  the  Array  f<^low«d  GAO's  sug- 
gestion to  reduce  heavy-equtpment  pur- 
chases and  Instead  repair  equipment  already 
on  hand. 

Over  the  years,  GAO  has  atovlj  but  atead- 
lly  been  extending  the  scope  of  its  probes — 
all  with  Congress'  approval. 
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Formally  aet  up  in  1921  to  keep  close  watch 
over  congresslonally  appropriated  funds, 
OAO  at  first  assumed  a  clerical  preoccupa- 
tion with  whether  or  not  agencies  balanced 
their  books  and  spent  what  they  said  they 
did  for  declared  purposes. 

Twenty-three  years  ago,  Congress  author- 
ized the  OAO  to  look  beyond  mere  fiscal  ac- 
countability to  efficiency  and,  three  years 
ago.  to  delve  even  deeper — mto  the  sensitive 
area  of  program  effectiveness. 

This  ever-broadening  interpretation  of 
auditing  is  implicit  In  the  original  legisla- 
tion. In  the  view  of  Elmer  B.  Staats,  OAO's 
comptroller  general,  and  well  within  the 
bounds  of  at  least  the  Latin  definition  of 
oversight — the  word  he  prefers  to  use. 

Strict  fiscal  accounting  now  takes  10  per 
rent  of  the  4,800-member  staff's  time.  Estab- 
lishment of  internal  audits  In  various  federal 
agencies  and  departments  (about  half  of 
them  so  far)  has  helped  to  lighten  thlu  load. 

Also,  as  the  prospect  for  more  lump  sums 
of  federal  money  going  directly  to  state  and 
local  governments  grows,  the  OAO  has  been 
working  with  these  governmental  tmits  to 
establish  sound,  uniform  audit  standards. 

The  comptroller  general,  a  tall,  red-haired 
Kansan  who  has  a  Ph.D.  in  public  adminis- 
tration from  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
enjoys  the  Independence  of  a  15-year  presi- 
dential appointment  (he  is  midway 
through),  is  openly  eager  to  move  the  office 
into  areas  In  which  the  OAO  is  "more 
uniquely  equipped"  to  serve  Congress  and 
which  are  more  "relevanf  to  the  national 
legislature's  needs. 

He  envisions  the  OAO's  role  not  as  that  of 
a  "thmk  tank"  for  Congress,  assessing  na- 
tional program  priorities  and  advocating 
one  solution  over  another,  but  rather  as  one 
pointing  out  areas  of  waste.  Inexpensive 
alternatives,  and  of  assessing  whether  specif- 
ic programs  meet  their  legislative  objectives. 

At  a  time  when  the  legislative  branch  has 
been  rapidly  losing  ground  In  its  tug  of  war 
with  the  executive  branch,  the  scope  and 
clout  of  the  auditing  agency's  role  as  a  con- 
gressional helpmate  are  considered  crucial. 

Accordingly,  an  effort  Is  reviving  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  to  strengthen  the  OAO's  legal  muscle 
as  a  fiscal  instigator.  One  such  efTort 
passed  the  Senate  In  1969,  but  was  never  re- 
ported out  by  the  House  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee. 

One  of  the  OAO's  major  problems  In  col- 
lecting data  for  Congress  Is  the  stone  wall 
of  noncooperatlon  It  meets  in  some  agencies. 

Two  of  the  biggest  wlthholders  of  Informa- 
tion are  the  Treasury  (though  Staats  stresses 
that  the  situation  is  Improving)  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service. 

In  the  case  of  Treasury's  refusal  to  pro- 
vide the  working  papers  behind  the  Lock- 
heed transaction  with  the  Emergency  Loan 
Guarantee  Board,  congressional  committee 
intervention  secured  the  data,  but  as  Staats 
says,  "They  (Treasury  officials)  still  con- 
tend officially  we  have  no  legal  right  to  It." 

The  crux  of  the  difficulty  here  Is  that  when 
the  OAO  has  a  difference  of  legal  opinion 
with  an  executive-branch  agency,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  In  effect  becomes  the  coun- 
sel for  both  sides.  Almost  Invariably,  accord- 
ing to  GAO  officials,  the  executive-branch 
version   of   the   law  gains   the   upper  hand. 

One  cvu-rent  case  In  point  Involves  OAO's 
relatively  new  Job  of  gathering  data  on 
presidential  campaign  contributions  and 
monitoring  campaign  media  spending.  Sev- 
eral times  the  GAO  came  across  failures  of 
finance  Commitees  for  the  Re-election  of  thB 
President  to  report  certain  contributions. 
Although  the  Justice  Department  has.  as  a 
result,  levied  fines  in  a  few  Instances,  Staata 
repeatedly  has  called  on  the  office  of  the  at- 
torney general  to  "take  the  Initiative"  In 
prosecuting  more  of  the  many  alleged 
violations. 

"How  can  you  get  separation  of  powers 
under  such  conditions?"  uks  StaaU,  "We 
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think  it's  essential  not  to  have  to  depend 
on  the  executive  branch  to  say  whether  or 
not  we  can  brmg  a  case  to  court." 

The  GAO  also  seeks  power  to  subpoena 
records  of  the  many  contractors  who  supply 
goods  and  services  to  the  government.  Al- 
though the  law  Is  quite  clear  that  such 
records  be  provided,  reluctant  contractors 
often  opt  for  delays  to  stave  off  the  OAO. 
"They  don't  say  'no'  but  they  don't  say  'yes,'  " 
says  Paul  Dembllng,  GAO's  general  counsel. 

Bills  Introduced  by  Sens.  Abraham  A.  Ribl- 
coff  (D-Conn)  and  Sam  J.  Ervin  Jr.  (D-N.C.) 
would  provide  the  GAO  both  of  these  valua- 
ble legal  tools. 

In  GAO's  view,  the  mere  possession  would 
be  a  deterrent.  As  Dembllng  puts  It,  "Hav- 
Uig  a  club  in  the  closet  could  prove  to  be 
very  useful." 

The  House,  in  which  no  such  legislation 
has  been  Introduced,  Is  considered  less  likely 
to  vote  the  GAO  the  new  powers.  However, 
as  one  GAO  staff  member  says,  "The  House 
voted  to  cut  off  funds  for  the  U.S.  bombing 
of  Cambodia  this  year— who  knows  what 
they'll  do  on  the  GAO?  " 

As  GAO  auditing  functions  have  broad- 
ened at  least  in  theory,  so  has  the  nature  of 
the  staff.  In  the  last  four  years,  more  law- 
yers, engineers,  sociologists  and  the  like  have 
been  hired  than  accountants.  In  addition  to 
a  headquarters  and  50  on-site  audit  offices 
In  various  governmental  agencies  In  Wash- 
ington, there  are  15  field  offices  around  the 
United  States  and  four  overseas.  The  GAO 
network  operates  on  a  $90-mlllion  a  year 
budget. 

About  70  per  cent  of  the  legislative  agen- 
cy's reports  are  self-initiated.  Congressional 
requests  from  both  Individuals  and  commit- 
tees have  quadrupled  in  six  years  and  now 
keep  about  25  to  30  par  cent  of  the  staff  fully 
occupied. 

A  few  on  C.npltol  HUl  think  the  OAO  is  too 
friendly  with  the  executive  branch.  "I  don't 
think  they're  really  digging  as  much  dirt  out 
as  they  should  be."  says  one  Republican 
committee  aide. 

And  some  who  commend  the  non-partisan 
nature  of  GAO's  reports  criticize  the  poli- 
tics Involved  in  the  follow-through,  if  any, 
by  Congress.  On  the  House  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  in  the  mid-1960s,  says 
Rep.  Robert  McClory  (R-Ill.) .  the  Democratic 
majority  "deliberately  sidestepped  Investi- 
gations of  discrepancies  and  irregularities 
which  might  reflect  on  the  (Democratic) 
adn^lnlstraeion." 

The  timing  of  OAO  reports  is  a  universal 
concern.  Everyone  would  like  to  see  them 
come  out  faster  and  be  more  closely  timed 
to  congressional  appropriations  and  authori- 
zation decisions.  With  access  delays  a  sub- 
stantial factor,  the  average  GAO  report  takes 
six  to  nine  mouths  before  the  agency's  print- 
ing office  (it  has  its  own)  puts  out  the  final 
version. 

However,  as  Staats  points  out,  so-called 
"letter"  reports,  a  few  pages  long,  often  can 
be  issued  within  a  week  or  two,  and  OAO 
staff  members  can  always  brief  congressional 
committee  members  well  before  any  GAO  re- 
port is  finished. 
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DRINAN  SUPPORTS  VETERANS' 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19.  1973 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to  testify 
before  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
last  week  when  the  Subcommittee  on 
Pension  and  Compensation  held  hearings 


on  the  reductions  in  veterans'  pensions 
as  a  result  of  the  20-percent  Increase  in 
social  security  benefits  enacted  last  year. 
Following  are  my  remarks  to  the  com- 
mittee which  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  at  this  time: 

Statement  or  Congressman  Robert  F. 
Drinan 

Mr.  Chairman: 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  stand  before 
this  Committee  on  behalf  of  the  many  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents  within  my  Con- 
gressional District  who  have  suffered  a 
reduction  in  pension  as  a  result  of  the  20 
percent  Increase  in  Social  Security  benefits 
enacted  last  year. 

We  are  aU  aware  of  the  fact  that  some  1.2 
million  pensions  were  affected  by  this  action. 
Since  by  law  an  Increase  in  income  becomes 
effective  on  the  last  day  of  the  calendar  year 
during  which  the  increase  occurs,  veterans' 
pensioners  did  not  experience  this  reduction 
which  averaged  out  to  between  $9.00  and 
$14.00  per  month,  until  January  of  this  year. 
Needless  to  say,  most  of  these  pensioners 
were  relying  on  these  few  extra  dollars. 
Though  this  amount  may  not  seem  critical, 
we  must  keep  in  mind  that  76  percent  of  the 
persons  receiving  veterans'  pensions  are  also 
receiving  Social  Security  pensions  and  that 
these  persons  rely  on  these  two  sources  of 
income  to  meet  the  ever  escalating  cost  of 
living.  The  majority  of  them  are  elderly  and 
fall  within  a  low  Income  bracket. 

In  addition  to  our  concern  for  these  per- 
sons, we  must  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
21,000  persons  were  dropped  from  the  pen- 
sion rolls  as  a  result  of  this  increase  In  Social 
Security  benefits.  We  must  also  realize  that 
these  are  the  effects  that  can  be  identified  at 
this  time  and  that  there  will  be  another  cate- 
gory of  individuals  affected  by  this  Increase 
as  of  1974 — widows.  Since  the  provision  of 
H.R.  1,  which  allows  a  widow  who  files  at  age 
65  or  over  to  obtain  100  percent  of  her  hus- 
band's benefits,  did  not  become  effective  until 
May  of  this  year,  it  will  not  be  reflected  in  the 
reduction  in  veterans'  pensions  statistics 
until  1974.  Many  of  these  widows  who  have 
already  sustained  a  reduction  in  their  pen- 
sions by  reason  of  the  20  percent  Increase  in 
Social  Security  benefits  wlU  be  subject  to  a 
further  reduction  in  1974,  unless  some  action 
Is  taken  to  off -set  these  increases.  I  am  con- 
fident that  It  Is  not  necessary  to  impress 
upon  this  Committee  the  hardship  that  will 
be   placed   on  this  category  of  widows. 

Foreseeing  this  repercussion  of  the  Social 
Security  increase,  I  joined  last  year  in  spon- 
soring legislation,  H.R.  100,  to  amen:!  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that  re- 
cipients of  veterans'  pensions  and  compen- 
sation do  not  have  such  pension  or  com- 
pensation reduced  because  of  increases  in 
monthly  Social  Security  benefits.  This  meas- 
ure was  again  introduced  in  the  93rd  Con- 
gress as  H.R.  1492. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  Public  Law  92-198, 
The  "No-Loss"  Pension  Formula,  which  was 
signed  into  law  in  December  1971,  to  off -set 
the  March  1971,  10  percent  increase  In  Social 
Security  benefits.  This  law  created  a  new  and 
more  responsive  formula  for  determining 
vetsrans'  pensions  by  providing  an  average 
cost  of  living  Increase  in  pension  of  6.5  per- 
cent and  an  increase  of  $300  in  the  Income 
limitation  to  establish  the  current  limits  of 
$2,600  for  a  single  pensioner  and  $3,800  for 
pensioners  with  dependents. 

Yet.  in  spite  of  this  action,  the  20  percent 
increa.se  in  Social  Security  benefits  affected 
the  total  aggregate  income  of  pensioners  in 
such  a  way  that  the  formula  of  Public  Law 
92-198  was  not  expansive  enough  to  off-set 
the  increase. 

This  Committee  has  before  It  for  considera- 
tion a  number  of  measures  to  deal  with  this 
situation.  I  do  not  feel  that  Social  Security 
benefits  should  be  counted  In  compatlng  vet- 
erans' pensions.  They  are  both  incomes  which 
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the  recipient  has  earned  for  two  different 
reasons.  I  empathize  fully  with  the  thou- 
sands of  pensioners  who  feel  that  they  have 
been  cheated.  What  has  been  given  to  them 
by  one  hand  of  the  government  has  been 
taken  away  by  another.  These  people  have 
worked  for  many  years  and  have  looked  to 
this  assistance,  which  they  have  earned,  In 
their  retirement. 

I  urge  this  Committee  to  move  forward  in 
responding  to  this  problem.  I  remain  hopeful 
that  the  93rd  Congress  will  not  forget  them 
and  will  act  to  restore  their  pensions. 


FDA  -VITAMIN  CURBS 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

or   CALIFORNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  19.  1973 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  7.  1973,  the  Star-News 
of  Pasadena.  Calif.  In  my  district  pub- 
lished an  editorial  on  legislation  before 
the  House  on  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 
The  legislation  would  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include 
a  definition  of  food  supplements  and  I 
feel  the  editorial  is  well  done  and  would 
be  of  interest  and  benefit  to  all  citizens 
who  come  in  contact  with  it. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation,  I 
urge  that  hearings  be  scheduled  as  soon 
as  possible  in  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  and  that 
the  legislation  be  brought  to  the  Congress 
where,  hopefully,  it  will  be  enacted. 

The  text  of  the  editorial  is  sis  follows: 
FDA  VrTAMiN  CtmBS 

Another  example  of  Big  Brotherlsm — the 
federal  government  forcing  its  omniscient 
will  upon  the  people  of  the  land,  ostensibly 
to  protect  them  from  themselves — Is  aborn- 
ing in  the  sanctimonious  halls  of  the  Fed- 
eral Pood  and  Drug  Administration. 

Those  vitamins  and  minerals  you  may 
have  been  taking  for  years  as  a  supplement 
to  your  diet.  If  they  happen  to  exceed  what 
the  FDA  considers  to  be  tlie  recommended 
dally  allowance,  are  about  to  be  considered 
drugs,  which  would  subject  their  sale  to  vari- 
ous restrictions,  even  the  requirement  of 
prescriptions. 

The  FDA  proposes  new  definitions  of 
"food"  which  would  classify  vitamins  and 
minerals  as  "drugs"  If  the  dosage  is  more 
than  the  recommended  daily  allowance.  Also 
proposed  are  restrictions  on  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information  about  vitamins  and  min- 
erals: "No  statement  can  be  made  that  the 
storage,  transportation,  processing  or  cook- 
ing of  a  food  is  or  may  be  responsible  for  an 
inadequacy  or  deficiency  in  tiie  quality  of 
diet." 

Reasoning  behind  the  pn^>osed  regulations 
Is  that  somehow  vitamins  and  minerals  can 
be  injurious  to  yotu-  health,  even  yitamin  C. 

Not  only  are  the  proposals  of  the  PDA  an 
Infringement  on  the  right  of  choice  In  the 
food  a  person  eats,  but  they  constitute  usur- 
pation of  the  legislative  powers  of  Congress 
which  has  already  recognized  that  vitamins, 
minerals  and  other  food  supplements  are 
within  the  statutory  definition  of  foods. 

There  is,  perhaps,  some  justification  for 
saying  certain  vitamins  or  minerals  taken 
to  great  excess  could  be  harmful  to  health, 
but  chances  of  that  happening  are  rare  in- 
deed and  require  no  regulation.  As  a  practical 
matter,  the  proposed  regulations  amount  to 
the  federal  government  telling  the  Indlvldiial 
how  much  and  what  kinds  of  food  he  can 
eat. 
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Some  145  congressmen  have  Joined  in 
sponsoring  legislation  which  would  prevent 
the  FDA  from  carrying  out  Its  proposals  to 
regulate  vitamins  aixl  mhierals  as  drugs.  The 
Star-News  joins  with  them  in  opposition  to 
this  unwarranted  invasion  Into  the  private 
lives  of  individuals.  The  FDA  is  justified  in 
regulating  matters  which  are  injurious  to 
the  health.  It  is  a  far  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, however,  to  conclude  that  vitamins  and 
mtaerals  are  injurious  to  the  health.  And  If 
they  might  be.  It  is  stUl  the  individual's 
choice. 

The  PDA  is  using  the  recommended  dally 
allowance  for  a  purpose  for  which  It  was 
never  intended.  There  is  no  scientific  baste 
for  mterferlng  with  the  constitutional  right 
of  the  American  consumer  In  exercising  his 
freedom  of  choice  In  the  food  he  eats.  Neither 
the  U.S.  Pharmacopeia,  the  Homeopathic 
Pharmacopeia,  nor  the  National  Formulary 
define  vitamins  or  mmerals  as  drugs  by  rea- 
son of  a  percentage  of  U.S.  recommended 
daily  allowances. 

A  bill  submitted  by  Congressman  Tom  Rees 
of  California,  H.R.  6044,  defines  vitamins  and 
minerals  specifically  as  food  under  food  sup- 
plement categories  and  then  mandates  that  a 
supplement  has  to  be  injurious  to  health 
before  the  FDA  may  place  restrictions  on  it. 

"They  (the  FDA)  are  putting  restrictions 
on  Vitamin  C,  for  example,"  Rees  said.  "There 
is  absolutely  no  proof  at  all  that  it's  injuri- 
ous to  health.  In  fact.  It's  the  other  way." 

Under  FDA  proposals,  for  Instance,  a  90 
milligram  tablet  of  Vitamin  C  would  be  clas- 
sified as  a  vitamin,  while  a  100  milligram 
Vitamin  C  tablet  would  be  defined  as  a  drug. 
Similar  restrictions  are  proposed  down  the 
line  on  vitamins  and  minerals.  Adhering  to 
this  ruling,  will  a  cup  of  fresh  orange  juice 
containing  120  mgs.  of  vitamin  C  (over  lYj 
times  the  recommended  dally  allowance  for 
Vitamin  C)  be  labeled  as  a  drug? 

The  question  Is  ridiculous,  and  so  is  the 
regulation.  But  that  is  the  effect  of  the 
FDA's  proposals. 

Under  its  new  proposal  to  restrict  dis- 
semination of  information,  the  FDA  would 
prohibit  labels,  for  Instance,  which  indicate 
that  pure  flour  Is  unprocessed  flour,  or  pro- 
hibit advertising  which  Indicates  that  some 
food  items  are  reinforced  with  vitamins  be- 
cause the  processing  has  removed  the  food 
value  from  them. 

The  FDA  has  overstepped  its  bounds  in  its 
attempt  to  regulate  vitamins.  Congress  must 
step  forward  and  prevent  this  unwarranted 
tisurpation  of  authority  and  invasion  of 
privacy. 


FARM  FAMILY  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  FRANK  A.  STUBBLEFIELD 

OF   KXNTUCK7 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  19,  1973 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  who  Is  proud  to  represent  a  congres- 
sional district  referred  to  as  a  part  of 
rural  America,  I  am  delighted  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the 
CcNGRzssioNAL  RECORD  a  farm  family's 
achievements  recognized  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  of  Kentucky  and 
making  them  eligible  for  the  coveted 
award  of  Farm  Family  of  the  Year  for 
Kentucky. 

The  Eklward  M.  Ayer  family  of  Cal- 
houn, Ky.,  was  awarded  the  outstanding 
Farm  Family  of  the  Year  by  the  Judges 
who  considered  the  family's  progress  in 
financial  matters,  improvements  of  the 
farming  operation,  contributions  to  a 
better  community,  and  generally  doing 
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the  most  with  what  it  has — financial  and 
human  resources. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  and  one  who  has  a  great 
deal  of  respect  for  the  famUy  f sirm  op- 
eration, I  want  to  Include  for  the  read- 
ership of  this  daily  Record  the  McLean 
County  News  article  on  the  Edward  M. 
Ayer  family  as  it  summarizes  the  ex- 
cellent accomplishments  of  this  dedicated 
farm  family  that  I  am  privilaged  to  have 
the  benefit  of  representing  here  in  the 
Congress: 

Edwaro  M.  Ater  Pamh-y  Scxxcted  by  THK 
AS  1972  Farm  Family  or  Tear  fob  Kentucky 
The  Edward  M.  Ayer  family  of  Route  3,  Cal- 
houn, Is  the  1972  PHA  Farm  Family  of  the 
Year  for  Kentucky.  The  choice  of  the  Judge- 
made  from  winners  of  the  nine  Kentucky  dis- 
tricts was  announced  today  by  John  H.  Bur- 
rls,  State  Director  of  the  Farmers  Home  .Ad- 
ministration. 

The  able  panel  of  Judges  consisted  of  Bar- 
ney Arnold.  Farm  Service  Director  of  stalioii 
WHAS,  Louisville;  Jack  Crowner,  Farm  Serv- 
ice Director  of  WAVE,  Louisville;  and  Don 
Davis,  Public  Information  Director  of  Dairy- 
men, Inc..  Louisville. 

The  judges  determined  the  family  to  be 
"outstanding"  rather  than  using  the  concept 
of  "best",  "biggest,"  or  "most  successful." 
They  considered  the  family's  progress  in  fi- 
nancial matters.  Improvements  of  the  farm- 
ing operation,  better  living,  contributions  to 
a  better  community  and  doing  the  most  with 
what  it  has — financial  and  human  resources. 
This  covered  such  things  as  appearance  of 
the  farm,  quality  of  'ivestock,  herds  and  crop 
production,  efficiency,  record  keeping,  net  in- 
come, conservation  practices,  cooperation 
with  agnecies.  participation  in  community 
activities,  and  accomplishments  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

The  Ayers  operate  a  589  acre  swine, 
beef,  and  crop  farm  in  McLean  County,  lo- 
cated seven  miles  northeast  of  Calhoun.  Mr. 
Ayer,  age  39,  and  his  wife,  Lula,  have  two 
children,  Kathy,  age  14,  and  Keith,  10,  who 
are  actively  engaged  in  school  acilvitles,  and 
the  farm. 

Both  Mr.-  and  Mrs.  Ayer  were  bom  and 
reared  in  McLean  County.  Each  graduated 
from  Calhoun  High  School.  Both  had  farm 
backgrounds,  and  farming  has  been  their 
life  work.  In  1961,  they  obtained  their  first 
loan  from  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
At  that  time  they  owned  seven  acres  of  land 
and  had  a  one-third  interest  In  70  acres. 
They  currently  own  285  acres  and  rent  an  ad- 
ditional 339  acres.  They  operate  the  farm  to 
produce  corn,  soybeans,  tobacco,  and  forage 
crops.  A  swine  herd  of  55  sows  is  farrowed  in 
a  modern  farrowing  house,  and  currently 
eight  pigs  per  litter  is  reared.  A  beef  herd 
is  well  managed,  and  a  good  calf  crop  record 
is  achieved. 

Since  obtaining  supervised  credit  from 
FHA,  Mr.  Ayer  has  increased  corn  production 
from  75  to  130  bushes  per  acre.  8oyfoean.<: 
have  gone  from  25  to  35  bushels  au  acre. 
Land  and  buildings  have  been  constantly  im- 
proved. Mr.  Ayer  firmly  believes  a  fanner 
must  continually  use  better  farmmg  prac- 
tices If  he  Is  to  achieve  success.  This  theory 
Is  proven  sound  by  the  Ayers  when  a  $100,000 
net  worth  gain  is  shou'n  for  the  period  since 
1961. 

Mr.  Ayer  has  made  good  use  of  other  agri- 
cultural agencies.  He  makes  use  of  current 
research,  and  adopts  it  to  his  program.  Land 
is  fertilized  to  need,  and  It  is  used  according 
to  its  capabilities.  Fun  use  is  made  of  lime 
and  cover  crops.  Pasture*  are  Improred  and 
clipped  as  needed.  The  BoU  Conaervatton 
Service  recognized  Mr.  Ayer  la  1971  by 
awarding  him  a  Master  Conservation  Cer- 
tificate. 
The  Ayers  are  skilled  in  money  manage- 
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rnent.  They  have  a  home  food  program  which 
produces  their  vegetables,  friUt,  and  meat. 
Productive  resources  have  taken  precedent 
over  spending  for  luxury  items.  Careful 
record  keeplrg  and  detailed  financial  and 
production  records  are  maintained.  Member- 
ship In  the  Ohio  Valley  Farm  Analysis  has 
assisted  their  program. 

The  Ayer  family  is  also  InteresteC  in  their 
community.  Mr.  Ayer  Is  a  member  of  the 
Oak  Grove  Methodist  Church  where  he  serves 
on  the  Administrative  Board  and  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  Farm 
Bureau,  Ohio  Valley  Farm  Analysis  Group, 
Vice-President  of  the  McLean  Planning  and 
Zoning  Board,  and  a  director  of  Southern 
States  Petroleum  Board.  Mrs.  Ayer  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  tl:e  same  church  and  teaches  the 
Junior  High  Class.  She  Is  active  In  local 
homemakers  and  4-H  Clubs. 

Kathy.  a  high  school  freshman,  is  active 
In  4-H  work  and  has  won  numerous  ribbons 
for  sewing,  photography,  cooking,  floral  ar- 
rangements, and  modeling.  She  Is  a  cheer- 
leader at  school.  She  serves  as  secretary  of 
the  Oak  Grove  Sunday  School. 

Keith,  a  fifth  grader,  is  Interested  In  sports, 
4-H  comijetitlon,  and  his  church.  His  projects 
include  tractor  driving,  a  horse  project,  and 
beef  calf  production.  He  won  the  county  beef 
calf  ribbon  at  this  year's  fair. 

Operating  loans  provided  by  FHA  have 
been  repaid  in  full.  Land  loans  are  ahead 
of  schedule.  FHA  Is  proud  to  have  provided 
capital  to  this  family  when  they  could  not 
borrow  from  ccmmerclal  sources  at  reason- 
able rates  and  terms.  At  present  most  lend- 
ing Institutions  would  gladly  take  their  busi- 
ness. Their  success  to  date  Is  a  tribute  to 
their  sound  Judgment,  willingness  to  work, 
and  strength  of  character.  The  family  farm 
still  has  a  great  place  in  America  when 
managed  by  a  family  like  the  Ayers. 


LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF   VIRGIMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  19.  1973 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recent  weeks  public  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  considerably  to 
the  President's  submission  of  a  till  to 
create  a  Legal  Services  Corporation ;  and 
to  the  bill  which  will  come  before  us  for 
consideration  as  the  means  to  continue 
legal  services  to  the  poor.  Unfortunately, 
attention  to  the  unrelated  activities  of 
the  OCBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
perhaps  prevented  many  from  consider- 
ing the  moderate  and  conservative  posi- 
tion in  support  of  a  substitute  program 
with  strong  safeguards  and  controls. 
Robert  R.  Stone,  Jr.,  a  local  northern 
Virginia  and  District  of  Columbia  at- 
torney, has  offered  some  well-reasoned 
comments  on  both  past  abuses  of  the 
legal  services  programs  as  oflBcially  doc- 
imiented.  and  some  suggestions  for 
guidelines  he  feels  should  be  included  if 
we  are  to  have  a  good  legal  services 
program. 

I  call  Mr.  Stone's  informative  and  well 
reasoned  comments  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues,  in  the  hope  they  will  be 
useful  in  determining  the  coiurse  of  legal 
services  for  the  future: 

COMMKNTS    ON    LEGAL    SERVICES    PROGRAMS 

It  Is  a  pleasure  as  a  private  citizen  to  offer 
comments  on  the  activities  of  the  OflSce  of 
Legal  Services,  and  Indirectly  on  proposed 
legislation  to  create  a  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Over  the  past  several  mouths  it  has  been 
a  distinct  pleasure  to  serve  on  a  consultant 
basis:  as  Special  Counsel  to  the  Acting  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Legal  Services  (OLS) ,  Mr. 
J.  Laiu-ence  McCarthy;  and  his  fine  staff.  It 
is  from  that  vantage  point,  as  well  as  from 
the  viewpoint  of  a  practicing  attorney  that 
observations  are  offered.  Allow  me  to  point 
out  that  preparation  of  this  letter  has  been 
accomplished  as  a  private  citizen;  and  the 
remarks  are  Intended  to  be  the  expression 
only  of  the  undersigned.  At  the  same  time. 
It  Is  useful  to  acknowledge  discussions  with 
the  executive  level  OLS  staff;  with  many  fine 
attorneys  who  serve  poverty  level  clients 
across  the  nation,  and  with  past  leadership 
of  the  Office  of  Legal  Services,  including  two 
past  Directors  of  that  office. 

The  operating  history  as  well  as  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  legal  services  program  Is 
Intertwined  with  the  history  of  O.E.O. 

The  lack  of  controls  which  caused  the 
many  and  well  documented  abuses  in  OEO, 
attached  also  to  the  programs  of  the  Office  of 
Legal  Services. 

In  1969  such  deficiencies  were  documented 
In  an  official  GAO  raport,  dated  August  7, 
1969,  "Effectiveness  and  Administration  of 
the  Legal  Services  Program,  Title  III,  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  1964  (B-130515). 

Attention  Is  respectfully  called  to  the  fol- 
lowing criticism  by  GAO: 

"On  the  basis  of  our  review  of  34  annual 
evaluation  reports,  we  (GAO)  concluded 
that  achievement  of  these  objectives  had 
been  limited  partly  because  OEO  had  neither 
clearly  defined  program  objective  and  priori- 
ties nor  provided  the  essential  direction  and 
guidance  to  program  grantees  on  how  to  en- 
gage In  activities  directed  toward  law  reform 
and  economic  development.  Accordingly,  we 
recommended  to  the  Director  of  OEO  that 
he  more  clearly  define  program  objectives  and 
priorities  and  Instruct  grantees  on  how  to 
engage  In  these  activities." 

"OEO  disagreed  with  our  conclusion.  It 
Informed  us  in  1969  that  it  viewed  Its  imme- 
diate objective  as  one  of  increasing  Its  law 
reform  and  economic  development  activities 
without  neglecting  basic  client  services  and 
that  it  had  consciously  refrained  from  Issu- 
ing guidelines,  monographs,  and  formal  pol- 
icy statements  on  prlcrities  and  methodol- 
ogies because  it  believed  that  such  determi- 
nations could  not  be  made  at  that  time  on  the 
basis  of  the  program's  limited  experience"  . . . 

"We  also  recognize  the  difficulties  inherent 
in  establishing  precise  objectives  and  priori- 
ties for  all  Legal  Services  program  grantees. 
We  believe,  however,  that  for  Legal  Services 
program  grantees  to  adequately  plan,  pro- 
gram, and  budget  their  resources  to  meet 
the  major  program  goals.  It  is  essential  for 
program  grantees  to  have  clearly  defined  ob- 
jectives and  priorities  and  a  plan  for  achiev- 
ing these  objectives." 

In  addition  to  the  lack  of  controls,  In  a 
recent  Report,  to  the  Congress;  titled  "The 
Legal  Services  Program — Accomplishments  of 
and  Probljms  Paced  by  Its  Grantees  (B- 
130515);  the  GAO  pointed  to  the  difficulty 
(In)  Interpreting  and  analyzing  the  results 
(I.e.,  the  achievements  and  problems  of  local 
services  programs)  because,  quote  "(1) 
grantees  had  not  defined  their  objectives  In 
operational  terms,  (2)  grantee  records  were 
Inadequate,  and  (3)  the  confidentiality  of 
the  attorney-client  relationship  precluded 
our  review  of  certain  grantee  records. 

"Adequate  data  was  not  available  to  deter- 
mine the  actual  number  and  types  of  cases 
handled".  The  report  continues: 

"We  believe  that  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  developing  better  operational,  managerial, 
and  administrative  techniques  that  will  en- 
able program  grantees  to  better  serve  their 
Intended  beneficiaries  and  provide  more  re- 
liable data  on  grantee  accomplishments", 
(end  of  GAO  quotes) 

With  this  background,  it  Is  most  Important 
that  the  concept  of  legal  services  not  be 
Judged  on  the  merits  of  its  past  history; 
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or  on  the  activities  past  or  present  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

At  the  same  time.  It  would  appear  that 
the  need  for  reasonable  guidelines,  restric- 
tions, and  establishment  of  policy  prlorltl3S 
are  long  overdue — If  legal  services  are  to  be 
delivered  efficiently  and  Intelligently  to  eligi- 
ble clients  m  the  best  tradition  of  the  prac- 
ticing Bar. 

While  no  significant  OEO/OLS  response 
developed  from  criticisms  of  the  loose  operat- 
ing structure  and  lack  of  controls  over  ac- 
tivity of  local  "grantses"  (legal  services  proj- 
ects) from  1969  until  most  recently;  It  can 
be  stated  that  the  most  recent  past  Directors 
saw  the  need,  and  offered  various  suggested 
regulations,  to  OEO. 

Currently,  such  earlier  proposals,  together 
with  proposals  prepared  by  attorneys  on  the 
staff;  or  consulting  OLS  have  been  offered 
as  OEO  "guidelines",  or  proposed  regulations. 

Without  the  necessity  of  concurring  with 
each  proposal  It  is  suggrsted  they  offer  a  vast 
Improvement  over  the  "unfettered  do  your 
own  thing"  approach  which  often  character- 
ized the  former  operations  of  Legal  Services. 

Based  upon  discussions  with  a  number  of 
dedicated  "poverty  lawyers"  the  principle  of 
this  moderate  client  oriented  direction  Is  wel- 
comed; as  Is  an  enlarged  role  for  local  Bar 
Associations. 

Basically,  the  OLS  proposed  regulations 
offer  restrictions  which  are  imposed  upon 
their  fellow  practicing  attorneys  by  economic 
considerations. 

In  this  connection,  a  recent  ABA  Journal 
artlcl3  "English  Lsgal  Aid  System  at  the 
Crossroads"  by  Michael  Zander,  a  reader  In 
law  of  the  London  School  of  Economics, 
offers  a  criteria  for  determining  whether  and 
how  the  legal  aid  (project)  attorney  should 
proceed  to  represent  his  client. 

The  artlola  points  out  that  legal  aid  In 
civil  cases  Is  granted  or  refused  by  the  Law 
Society,  the  soUcitcrs'  professional  body,  act- 
ing through  committees  of  private  practi- 
tioners. (This  Is  after  the  initial  "means" 
or  eligibility  test  is  met.) 

Then,  the  committee  (of  practicing  law- 
yers) applies  the  case  "merits"  test. 

To  quote  the  ABA  Journal  article  "The 
committees  apply  the  merits  test,  which  In 
civil  cases  is  whether  a  solicitor  would  advise 
a  reasonable  client  who  had  the  means  to 
spend  his  own  money  In  pursuing  or  defend- 
ing the  proceedings." 

It  Is  suggested  that  such  a  test  curtails 
many  of  the  activities  of  over  zealous  or  radi- 
cal attorneys  which  are  Justified  causes  of 
criticism. 

Hundreds  of  hours  have  been  devoted  by 
current  OLS  attorneys  to  the  construction 
of  regulations  which  mandate  this  "merlt"- 
oriented  reasonable  man  tests;  with  com- 
mitters selected  by  local  Bar  Associations 
carrying  heavy  weight  In  policy  matters  and 
with  one  main  goal  In  mind — quality  legal 
representation  of  Individually  eligible  clients. 

If  the  controversy  over  O.E.O.  has  resulted 
In  an  unwillingness  or  Incapacity  to  look 
at  the  Independent  actions  of  OLS,  this  Is 
most  unfortunate  at  a  time  when  the  merits 
of  the  concept  of  Legal  Ssr vices  are  before 
the  Congress. 

Both  the  concept  and  the  question  of 
building  In  reasonable  tests  for  policy  and 
performance  deserve  careful  attention.  Pass- 
age of  "bad"  legislation  offering  little  direc- 
tion to  attorneys  delivering  legal  services 
would  be  unwise;  and  a  great  disservice  to 
those  who  need  help  in  this  fight  for  equal 
Justice.  Conversely,  condemning  the  concept 
of  legal  services  without  attention  to  the 
question  of  providing  legal  services  to  those 
who  need  and  cannot  afford  such  services 
could  create  untold  problems. 

Lacking  unique  wisdom  to  offer  more  sp3- 
clfic  advice  on  legislation,  and  moreover  re- 
strained by  even  the  role  of  an  OLS  con- 
sultant. It  Is  nevertheless  offered  that  those 
who  seek  a  legal  services  program  within  a 
framework  which  discourages  abuse  and  en- 
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courages  legal  representation  of  the  highest 
quality  should  now  unite  to  ensure  that  legal 
services  become  an  Integral  part  of  our  judi- 
cial system. 

A  permanent  and  well  considered  mech- 
anism once  in  operation  will  hold  the  best 
attorneys  now  in  legal  services  and  continue 
to  attract  able  attorneys;  and  likewise  elim- 
inate those  not  primarily  concerned  with 
quality  legal  efforts.  It  will  be  an  inspiration 
to  all  concerned  for  the  poor  and  wlU  add  a 
new  dimension  to  the  fight  for  "equal  Justice 
for  all." 

While  mindful  of  abuses,  and  sharing  in 
many  concerns  that  have  been  expressed.  It 
would  be  fair  to  characterize  this  analysis 
as  strongly  supportive  of  ACTION  designed 
to  create  a  constructive  means  to  lessen  the 
economic  barriers  to  sidequate  legal  assist- 
ance. 

Government  cannot  do  it  all,  but  neither 
can  the  private  practicing  Bar.  I  reach  the 
conclusion,  however  reluctantly,  that  gov- 
ernment has  a  role  to  play  in  helping  the 
legal  profession  in  meeting  Its  responsibility 
to  serve  all  citizens.  In  that  spirit,  I  re- 
spectfully invite  consideration  of  these  com- 
ments, which  I  would  be  pleased  to  elaborate 
on  more  fully. 


SECOND  THOUGHTS  ON 
WATERGATE 


HON.  ROGER  H.  ZION 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tvesday,  June  19,  1973 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  talented 
editor  of  the  Vincennes  Sun-Commer- 
cial has  penned  some  relevant  thoughts 
on  Watergate  and  I  believe  he  lends 
some  proper  perspective  to  this  whole 
affair.  I  commend  Mr.  Brooks'  remarks 
to  my  colleagues: 

Watergate 
(By  William  E.  Brooks,  Jr.) 

The  human  element  is  beginning  to  play 
the  part  that  should  have  been  considered 
all  along  in  what  will  be  known  as  the 
Watergate  scandal. 

Too  much  of  the  early  reporting  and  com- 
mentary was  about  abstract  Ideals  and  lofty 
principles,  generally  those  which  should  be 
followed  by  someone  else.  Statements  which 
now  are  open  to  doubt  were  accepted  as  en- 
graved verities.  The  good,  the  pure,  the 
noble  and  the  virtuous  were  Invited  to  draw 
up  a  bill  of  particulars  against  the  evil,  the 
Impure.  *Jxe  Ignoble  and  the  devious.  The 
American  people  were  treated  to  reams  of 
what  purported  to  be  revealed  truth. 

Then,  one  day,  other  voices  were  heard. 
The  chief  witness  against  the  Nixon  White 
House  staff  was  invited  by  his  former  at- 
torney to  Join  In  a  lie  detector  test.  Curi- 
ously, the  chief  witness  has  said  neither  Yes, 
No  nor  Maybe.  The  hired  gun  was  a  familiar 
and  less  than  reputable  figure  in  the  Old 
West.  The  hired  bug  may  be  part  of  the 
new  Washington. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  the 
failure  of  President  Nixon  to  open  his 
doors  to  newsmen  who  work  on  the  big  scene. 
What  has  not  been  asked  in  terms  of  hu- 
man relations  is  a  simple  question:  "Why 
should  he?" 

The  reporters  and  editors  who  made  a 
career  of  criticizing,  ridiculing  and  opposing 
the  man  who  now  sits  in  the  White  House 
want  more  than  they  are  willing  to  give 
themselves.  The  two  major  newspapers 
which  exposed  President  Nixon's  election 
have  carried  the  burden  of  the  Watergate 
story. 

The  thrust  of  their  effort  has  been  to 
prove  that  the  American  people  were  wrong 


when  they  re-elected  the  President.  If  any- 
one wishes  to  discuss  human  arrogance,  a 
learned  debated  might  begin  on  the  mental 
inflexibility  of  newsmen  who  refuse  to  be- 
lieve the  election  returns  of  November,  1972. 

If  a  small  group  of  reporters  and  editors 
are  unable  to  grasp  that  fundamental  fact 
of  the  democratic  process,  why  should  Mr. 
Nixon  throw  open  the  doors  of  his  office, 
smile,  and  wave  them  inside  for  advice  and 
counsel?  What  they  have  advised  Is  that  the 
election  is  a  fraud,  that  the  President  either 
should  quit  or  be  impeached,  or  that  the 
entire  government  be  thrown  away  for  some 
vague  leadership  not  provided  for  by  law,  nor 
approved  by  vote  of  the  people. 

Then  there  is  the  all-the-world's-a-plot 
theory. 

As  it  has  been  outlined,  vaguely,  It  seems 
that  a  shadowy  group  of  powerful  men  picked 
out  George  McGovern  as  the  easiest  Demo- 
crat for  President  Nixon  to  beat.  Where- 
upon, they  began  doing  dirt  to  other,  better 
Democrats  to  make  certain  that  McQovern 
got  the  nomination.  This  was  successful  that 
President  Nixon  was  elected  by  a  landslde, 
whereas  he  might  have  been  elected  by 
only  a  cave-In  against  some  other  candidate. 

Somewhere  In  the  hereafter,  Joe  Mc- 
Carthy mtist  be  slapping  his  leg  and  throw- 
ing his  bat  on  the  floor.  This  plot  to  outdo 
McCarthy  Ism  at  its  worse  is  seriously  dis- 
cussed in  what  are  said  to  be  liberal,  intel- 
lectual, enlightened,  and  progressive  circles 
of  our  land. 

Did  the  White  House  gang  also  pick  out 
Tom  Eagleton?  Did  someone  fake  the  voices 
of  McGovem  and  Manklewlcz  when  Eagle- 
ton  got  that  famous  and  much  delayed  call 
from  above?  How  silly  can  the  whole  busi- 
ness become? 

I  don't  know  the  whole  story  nor  any  of 
the  answers  about  Watergate. 

I  do  know  it  Involves  human  beings,  not 
philosopher-kings  nor  voices  crying  in  the 
wilderness.  It  makes  me  much  more  com- 
fortable to  be  convinced  that  the  discus- 
sion Involves  human  Judgment,  frailty  and 
error.  That's  the  kind  of  conversation  I  can 
get  Into  on  a  basis  of  personal  experience. 


TRADE  BILL 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  19.  1973 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week,  I 
had  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
present  my  views  on  the  proposed  trade 
bill,  as  well  as  to  address  myself  to  the 
additional  issues  of  imports  that  displace 
Ameilcan  workers;  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance, and  U.S.  and  foreign  multina- 
tionals. I  would  like  to  insert  my  remarks 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues : 
Testimony    of   Hon.    John    H.    Dent,    21st 
District,  Pennsylvania,  Before  the  Com- 
mittee ON  THE  Ways  and  Means,  Hon. 
Wilbur  Mills,  CrairiiIan,  June   14,   1973 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  this  Com- 
mittee : 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity 
to  be  able  to  present  to  you  today  some 
views  that  I  have  on  the  matter  of  inter- 
national trade  and  the  proposal  for  new 
legislation,  now  before  this  Committee,  made 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

This  testimony  Is  in  opposition  to  the 
Administration  proposal  on  trade  and  tariff 
as  presented. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  this  Com- 
mittee, I  came  to  the  U.S.  Congress,  sixteen 
years  ago,  an  avowed  free  trader.  In  my 
early  days  In  Congress,  I  came  upon  a  report 


put  by  the  Committee  chaired  by  the  Honor- 
able Thomas  Steed,  entitled  the  "Impact  of 
Imports  on  American  Employment  and  Un- 
employment". After  reading  the  report,  I 
was  amazed  to  find  that  my  long  belief  In 
free  trade  was  shaken  to  the  roots.  On  my 
own,  I  made  a  list  of  all  cf  the  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  the  Steed  Committee. 
Five  years  later,  I  requested  and  was  given 
an  Ad  Hdc  committee  assignment  and  I  was 
made  Chairman  of  the  same  title  commit- 
tee. That  particular  committee  is  currently 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  GeneraJ  Labor 
Subcommittee,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
chair.  Prom  1963  thru  the  present  year, 
my  committee  has  traveled  to  the  four 
comers  of  the  world,  has  put  hundreds  of 
pages  of  reports  and  testimonies  on  record; 
has  made  on  sight  inspections  both  Inside 
and  outside  the  United  States.  It  is  thus 
with  considerable  study  that  I  present  this 
testimony. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  summarize  briefly  some 
of  the  matters  that  I  think  are  of  the 
gravest  Importance.  I  believe  that  it  is  very 
necessary,  with  regard  to  the  kind  of  leg- 
llsatlon,  to  discuss  Imports  that  displace 
American  workers;  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance and  U.S.  and  Foreign  multLaatlonals. 

It  Is  well  known  to  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  that  I  opposed  the  enpctmeut  of 
the  1962  Trade  Act,  and  I  think  the  current 
bill  is  the  same  wolf  in  sheep's  clo'-hing  I 
said  then,  and  I  think  hlstmy  has  proven 
me  to  be  right,  that,  with  the  passage  of  the 
1962  Act.  this  nation  would  find  itse'f  in  a 
mor3  serious  position  In  ten  years  than  it 
had  ever  been,  -jzlth  the  exception  of  the 
Great  Depression.  That  time  has  come — ten 
years  later — in  spite  of  all  the  built  in  props 
that  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  put  into  the 
economy — Social  Security,  unemj.  loyment 
compensation,  government  spending  pro- 
grams, aid  to  education,  and  similar  pro- 
grams. In  spite  of  these  well  Intentioued 
efforts,  we  in  the  Congress  have  not  addressed 
ourselves  to  the  one  blow  that  could  wre^k 
havoc  upon  this  economy  of  ours. 

I  take  a  very  narrow  view,  my  critics  say, 
because  I  lay  the  Treat  portion  of  the  blame 
for  our  present  condition  on  antiquated, 
outmoded,  and  outdated  Intarnatlonal  poli- 
cies. For  some  unknown  reason,  msn  and 
women,  intelligent  toward  every  other  kind 
of  a  problem  that  we  face,  seem  to  have  a 
blank  mind  when  It  comes  to  considering 
the  real  dangers  and  the  grave  Impact  of 
excessive  Imports  on  the  American  economy. 
The  great  danger  to  the  production  facilities 
themselves  Is  that  they  are  being  closed 
down  and  phased  out.  The  loss  of  Jobs  de- 
prives Americans  of  an  opportunity  to  earn 
a  living  In  the  kind  of  work  that  they  would 
like  to  do  and  have  been  doing  for  years. 
George  Ball  conjectured  that  this  nation 
should  dispense  with  the  so  called  "unsophis- 
ticated" Industry.  Well,  we  phased  out  those 
"utksophlsticated"  Industries,  throwing  the 
baby  out  with  the  bath,  and  destroyed  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  American  Jobs,  for  that 
great  number  of  Americans  who  need  that 
type  of  work  the  most,  and  In  whose  numbers 
are  high  percentages  of  unemployment.  In  my 
humble  opinion,  this  nation  cannot  survive 
on  distribution  and  consumption.  We  mu.st 
have  first  and  primary  production  of  goods 
and  ssrvices. 

There  is  a  large  group  In  America,  or  at 
least  a  group  speaking  as  though  they  were 
representing  a  large  group,  that  has  admit- 
ted satisfaction  in  seeing  this  country  be- 
come a  service  oriented  economy.  You  will 
note  that  this  same  group  also  stresses  very 
heavily  that  we  must  correspondingly  be- 
come a  greater  agricultural  exporting  nation. 
It  is  all  very  well,  except  for  the  fact  that 
economic  history,  not  only  of  this  country, 
but  for  other  countries,  dictates  that  ^n 
agriculture  economy  cannot  satisfy  the  needs 
of  great  nations  and  their  peoples.  In  fact, 
we  were  the  first  to  stand  out  and  start  a 
foreign  aid  program  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of   developing   countries   that   depended   on 
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agricultural  ou^>ut.  It  waa  our  ultimate  goal 
In  establishing  their  self-reliance  to  provide 
an  Industrial  base;  to  help  these  countries 
become  independent  of  other  nations  by 
"making  them  capable  of  manufacturing, 
mining,  and  producing.  We  have  helped  many 
nations  become  self-reliant  and  become  ox- 
porting  nations. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  allowed  our- 
selves to  become  a  nation  of  raw  materials, 
agricultural  prcducts.  and  finances  to  feed 
the  industrial  might  of  other  nations.  The 
result  of  such  actions  Is  reflected  not  only 
by  the  unemployment  in  the  industrial  sec- 
tor, but  In  the  great  national  debt  that  we 
have  created  both  here  and  abroad.  The  na- 
tion has  allowed  itself  to  be  logically  mes- 
merized into  a  situation  where  it  honestly 
believes  that  it  can  siorvlve  without  produc- 
tion. What  kind  of  logic  can  dance  to  a  swan 
song?  To  wit:  the  so  called  energy  crisis. 
We  have  allowecl  our  oil  supply  to  become 
scarce:  we  have  not  fuUy  researched  the 
many  uses  of  coal.  The  current  situation  is 
a  Sunday  school  picnic  compared  to  what 
will  come  in  the  very  near  futre,  particu- 
larly if  the  oil  producing  nations  sixldenly 
decide  to  put  a  high  dollar  price  on  a  barrel 
of  oil.  And  which  of  xis  wants  to  guarantee 
that  wUl  not  happen?  Yet,  who  of  lis  Is  de- 
termined to  deal  with  that  proUem  with 
foresight? 

Despite  the  optimism  of  the  President's  re- 
cent Economic  Rep>ort  (Jan.,  1972),  domes- 
tic employment  as  it  relates  to  T7J5.  trade  re- 
mains a  problem.  First,  recent  import  in- 
creases are  largely  In  those  industries  which 
are  labor-intensive  from  the  standpoint  of 
skill  levels  and  man-hours  (e.g.,  footwear, 
electronics  assembly,  various  consumer 
goods  .  .  .).  Second,  the  continuing  shift 
toward  service-producing  industries  In  the 
U.S.  economy  aggravates  this  situation.  And 
third,  U.8.  imports  are  Increasingly  orig- 
inating from  the  Par  East  where  labor  costs 
are  significantly  lower  than  elsewhere.  These 
disruptions  In  the  employment  patterns 
have,  to  a  large  degree,  been  brought  about 
by  changes  in  both  the  volume  and  composi- 
tion of  U.S.  imports.  These  changes  have  dis- 
placed domestic  resources  faster  than  the 
nation  has  been  able  to  transfer  these  re- 
sources elsewhere.  Excess  production  capac- 
ity has  complicated  the  resource  transfer. 

On  June  28,  1962.  four  different  sources 
of  support  for  the  Kennedy  Round  Trade 
Agreements  made  their  respective  predic- 
tions regarding  the  number  of  Jobs  that 
would  be  created  under  that  particular 
Agreement.  These  predictions  were  made  by 
the  followtng  In  my  own  Committee,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee. 

1.  The  Department  of  Labor  predicted  an 
additional  3,000.000  Jobs. 

3.  Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg  forecast 
4,000,000   additional   Jobs. 

3.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hodges  predict- 
ed the  number  would   be  nearer  6,000,000. 

4.  And  the  Importers  Council  hoped  for  a 
wopping  12,000,000.  At  the  same  time,  Mr. 
Charles  Percy,  then  of  Bell  and  Howell,  now 
a  U.S.  Senator,  speculated  that  an  addK 
tional  15,000  positions  would  be  created.  Un- 
fortunately, none  of  these  speculations  bore 
fruit. 

At  that  time  in  1962.  there  was  a  total  of 
16300,000  persons  engaged  in  manufacttu'- 
Ing,  with  a  payroll  of  $90  billion  a  year,  and 
with  a  total  population  of  160,000,000  people. 
Today,  with  a  total  population  of  208,000,000 
there  are  14,127,000  persons  employed  In 
the  manufacturing  sector.  I  point  this  out 
because,  in  spite  of  all  their  predictions, 
there  has  been  a  loss  of  Jobs  in  tlie  manu- 
facturing sector,  in  the  face  of  a  production 
consumption  increase  of  50-60%.  Acooid- 
ing  to  a  report  prepared  by  Stanley  Butten- 
burg  for  the  lUD.  between  1966  and  1969, 
Ui3.  foreign  trade  produced  the  equivalent 
of  a  new  loss  of  half  a  million  American 
Jobs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Among  the  most  severely  hit  domestic  In- 
dustries are  those  manufacturing  consumer 
productSL 

Imparted  products  sold  In  the  US.  now 
account  for  37  percent  of  aU  TV  sets;  63 
percent  of  all  phonographs;  82  percent  of 
radios;  96  percent  of  tape  recorders;  15  per^ 
cent  of  steel  products;  20  percent  of  textiles; 
53  percent  of  shoes. 

The  advance  In  electronic  imports  Is  start- 
ling. In  Just  two  years,  between  1968  and 
1970,  the  VS.  annual  production  of  television 
receivers  declined  by  2,350,000  and  radios  by 
6,000,000.  In  the  same  span.  Imports  of  TV 
sets  increased  by  1.790,000  units.  Radio  Im- 
ports Jumped  by  four  million. 

Imported  parts  and  components,  as  well  as 
finished  products,  are  replacing  VS.  pro- 
duction in  many  industries. 

From  these  figures,  it  Is  not  hard  to  figure 
out  where  the  work  is  going — and  who  Is 
losing  it. 

But  this  tells  only  a  part  of  the  story. 
Other  domestic  Industries  and  their  woiit- 
era  are  also  being  hit  hard  by  the  rising 
tide  of  imports. 

Non-rubber  footwear:  Imports  In  1960 
amounted  to  26.5  million  pairs.  In  1971.  Im- 
ports rose  to  268.6  mUUon  pairs. 

Hardwood  plywood:  Imports  in  1950  came 
to  58  million  square  feet — about  7%  of  the 
VS.  total.  By  1971,  hardwood  plywood  Im- 
ports had  risen  to  5.03  billion  square  feet — 
about  71  %  of  the  VS.  totaL 

Toys  and  games:  Imports  increased  from 
668  million  in  1960  to  1,032  mUlion  in  1969 
and  almost  100%  increase. 

Auto:  Imports  amounted  to  21.000  In  1950; 
444,000  in  1960;  and  2,600,000  in  1971. 

Pottery  and  china:  Imports  increased  from 
2  million  dozen  In  1947  to  34  million  dozen 
In  1970 — a  1,600%    Increase! 

These  examples  of  skyrocketing  import  to- 
tals show  why  the  United  States  Is  now  in 
a  trade  deficit  situation.  That  deficit  would 
be  worse — much  worse — If  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  we  have  an  export  surplus  In  some 
of  our  domestic  products  to  help  ofTset  the 
overall  gain  in  import  totals. 

Jobs  go  down  the  drain  by  the  thousands. 
Once  thriving  communities  now  lie  In  de- 
spair, the  men  and  women  out  of  work,  the 
tax  base  shattered.  The  Imports  have  taken 
over.  We  are  talking  about  Monessen.  Pa. 
(steel);  Brockton.  Mass.  (shoes);  Utica,  N.Y. 
(radios);  New  Bedford.  Mass.  (textiles); 
Elmlra,  N.Y.  (typewriters);  Memphis,  Tenn. 
(televisions);  and  on  and  on  and  on. 

The  electrical  manufacturing  industry  has 
been  partlctUarly  hard  hit.  The  1972  Con- 
vention of  the  International  Union  of  Elec- 
trical. Radio  and  Machine  Workers  heard 
these  situation  reports: 

In  early  1970.  the  Standxird  Kolman  Plant 
In  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  closed  down,  laying 
off  the  last  of  1,100  workers.  The  Jobs  went 
to  Mexico. 

On  July  1,  1970,  Emerson's  Jersey  City.  N  J. 
plant  closed  down.  There  were  1,000  people 
working  there  then,  but  several  thousand 
worked  there  In  years  past.  The  work  went 
to  Taiwan. 

On  July  1,  1970.  Sessions  Clock.  Foreetville, 
Conn.,  shut  its  doors.  Fifty  people  were  made 
imemployed.  The  work  went  to  Japan. 

On  September  1,  1071.  Bendlx  closed  Its 
York.  Pa.  plant.  Six  hundred  lUE  employees 
worked  there,  making  electrical  equipment 
for  the  Navy.  Now,  Mexican  workers  supply 
our  Navy  at  wages  of  42c  an  hour. 

On  October  1,  1971,  Warwick  Electronics 
In  Zlon,  Illinois,  closed  down.  It  had  once 
employed  1,600  people.  The  work  went  to 
Mexico  and  Japan. 

On  November  1.  1971,  RCA  shut  down  a 
Cincinnati  plant,  laying  off  the  last  of  a 
workforce  which  had  once  numbered  over 
2,000.  The  semi-conductors  and  transistors 
once  made  In  this  plant  are  now  l>elng  made 
In  Belgium  and  Taiwan,  among  other  loca- 
tions. 
In  February,  lan,  McaarMr-Sdiaan  emtod 
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production  at  Its  Volcewrlter  Division  in 
West  Orange.  N.J.  Some  700  people  loet  their 
Jobs. 

The  message  Is  the  same,  Mr.  Chairman,  In 
Industry  after  industry,  as  iininnn  in  their 
working  Jurisdictions  report  on  what  is  hap- 
pening. 

In  the  steel  industry,  imports  of  raw  steel 
rose  from  10  J  %  of  U.S.  consumption  in  1965 
to  over  18%  in  1971.  It  Is  estimated  that 
this  rise  In  Imports  means  U.S.  steelworkers 
have  lost  75.300  Job  opportunities  during  the 
six-year  period. 

In  the  rubber  Industry.  Imported  tires  cost 
8,900  Job  opportimities  In  1970  and  10,000 
In  1971. 

In  the  electronics  Industry,  imports  jf 
home-use  electronic  products  (radios,  TVs, 
tape  recorders,  etc.)  resulted  in  32,800  Jobs 
lost  between  1966  and  1971.  In  electronic 
components,  the  Job  loss  was  84,200  over  the 
same  period.  This  represented  a  total  drop 
of  117,000  U.S.  production  workers  or  a  27% 
decline  In  employment  in  the  industry. 

In  the  footwear  industry,  shoe  Industry 
employment  In  the  U.S.  dropped  by  18,700 
workers. 

The  President  has  posed  to  us  in  this  Body 
a  partial  solution — trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance. I  would  like  to  respectfully  suggest 
that  the  American  people  want  JOBS — not 
assistance,  and  while  Trade  Adjustment  As- 
sistance is  imperative.  It  in  no  way  directly 
addresses  the  problem  of  Imports.  It  merely 
serves  to  mend  the  harm  done  by  them.  I 
am  talking  about  Jobs  that  Americans  need! 
One  estimate  shows  900,000  work  opportuni- 
ties lost  because  of  imports  Into  the  U.S. 
That  surely  calls  for  more  than  Trade  Ad- 
justment Assistance!  This  Administration's 
inclusion  of  Trade  Adjustment  Assltance  in 
it  bill  Is.  of  course,  a  long  overdue  recogni- 
tion that  imports  do  indeed  adversely  affect 
Jobs.  I  repeat — and  I  do  not  at  all  Intend  to 
minimize  the  importance  of  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance — American  workers  would 
prefer  Jobs  to  assistance  any  day  of  the  week! 

Since  it  has  finally  been  recognized  that 
ImpcM^ts  adversely  affect  the  labor  market.  It 
is  imperative  to  provide  for  a  better  way  of 
adjusting  our  manufacturing  system.  Any 
adjustment  must  be  done  with  the  welfare 
of  the  worker  and  firm  In  mind — in  a  way 
that  mitigates  the  injury  to  both.  Adjust- 
ment assistance  should  pay  for  Itself,  in 
part,  since  the  U.S.  eooncHny  would  be  made 
more  competitive,  through  the  enhancement 
of  t'he  skills  of  the  work  force. 

It  is  essential  to  improve  current  standards 
of  trade  adjiistment  assistance  and  to  fur- 
ther liberalize  the  standards  of  award.  It  is 
incredible  that  between  1962  uid  December 
1969,  not  one  worker  petition  was  approved 
by  the  commission.  In  the  four  years  between 
December  1969  and  May  1973.  after  the  reg- 
ulations were  "liberalized".  35.000  workers 
were  covered.  In  light  of  these  fairly  conserv- 
ative awards.  It  would  seem  that  liberalising 
the  trade  adjustment  assistance  standards 
would  be  an  Integral  part  of  any  Trade  pack- 
age. Such  Is  not  the  case  in  the  current  Ad- 
ministration proposal.  It  is  to  say  the  least — 
retrogressive.  The  Administration  bfil  Is  the 
only  one  I  know  that  proposes  to  decrease 
worker  benefits,  both  In  level  and  duration — 
a  proposal  that  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
general  purpose  of  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance— that  being,  to  provide  those  workers, 
who  loee  Jobs  so  that  the  larger  majority 
may  benefit  from  freer  trade,  a  reasonable 
level  of  compensation. 

The  proposed  bill  places  new  and  In- 
creased demands  on  already  seriously  Inade- 
quate state  unemployment  compensation 
programs,  which  are  not  required  to  meet 
any  minimum  federal  qualification  or  dura- 
tion standards.  It  was  these  very  state  In- 
adequacies that  resulted  In  the  enactment  of 
federal  standards  for  Trade  Adjustment  As- 
sistance In  the  1982  Act. 

One  cannot  discuss  the  loss  of  Jobs  In 
America  without  discussing,  at  the  same 
tbne,  the  recent  and  dynamic  growth  at  the 
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multi-national  corporation,  the  modernized 
version  of  the  "runaway  plant."  For  example : 
— If  a  multinational  does  not  like  a  UjS. 
minimum  wage  of  $1.60  an  hour.  It  may  sim- 
ply close  its  plant  and  move  across  the  bor- 
der to  Mexico  and  pay  workers  16  cents  an 
hour. 

— If  a  multinational  does  not  like  our  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  it  may  remove  Its 
facilities  to  some  land  where  unions  are 
either  non-existant  or  legally  disapproved. 

— If  a  multinational  does  not  like  Ameri- 
ca's Pair  Employment  Practices  Laws,  it  may 
set  up  shop  in  South  Africa, 

— If  a  multinational  does  not  like  Ameri- 
ca's long  overdue  concern  for  the  environ- 
ment, it  may  move  and  pollute  some  other 
country's  natural  resources. 

— If  a  multinational  does  not  like  VS. 
taxes.  It  may  structiu-e  its  accounts  to  show 
little  profits  here  while  recording  huge  gains 
in  other  countries  with  little  or  no  corporate 
taxes. 

— If  a  multinational  does  not  like  o\u- 
safety  codes,  our  Social  Security,  our  child 
labor  laws,  or  our  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, it  may  move  and  avoid  all  social  costs. 
American-based  multinationals,  by  moving 
to  another  part  of  the  world,  shun  the  laws 
of  this  country.  Just  as  they  shun  the  flig  of 
this  nation — a  flag  they  refuse  to  carry  on 
the  high  seas.  American  flag  ships  carried 
only  4.7  percent  of  our  country's  oceanborne 
foreign  trade  in  1970.  While  VS.  multina- 
tionals had  a  runaway  flag  fleet  large  enough 
to  be  the  world's  fifth  biggest  maritime 
power,  the  fleets  of  these  non-Americans  are 
more  than  four  million  deadweight  tons 
larger  than  the  Amerlian  flag  fleet. 

While  U.S.  based  multinational  operations 
blanket  the  world  with  nearly  12,000  over- 
seas operations,  they  txe  most  heavily  con- 
centrated In  the  industrialized,  well-devel- 
oped and  prosperous  nations — 1.255  in  Can- 
ada, 923  In  the  United  Kingdom,  and  559  In 
Japan.  Direct  overseas  Investment  involves 
the  transfer  of  capital,  technology,  and  man- 
agement expertise  from  th's  country  to  some 
other  country.  But  more  Important,  these 
overseas  operations  represent  an  interna- 
tional trade-off.  In  which  the  average  Ameri- 
can citizen  gets  the  worst  of  the  bargain. 

It  Is  a  trade  of  American  Jobs  for  Jobs  in 
France,  Australia,  South  Africa,  the  Far  East, 
and  anywhere  in  the  world. 

It  Is  a  trade  of  revenue  dollars  for  the  U.S. 
Treasury  for  unrepatriated  and  untaxed 
dollars. 

It  is  a  trade  of  exports  and  a  healthy 
balance-of-trade  deficit. 

It  is  a  trade  of  b.»lance-of-payments  sur- 
plus and  a  sound  American  dollar  for  a 
balance-of -payment  deficit  and  a  dollar  that 
is  still  shaky  despite  devaluation. 

It  is  trade  of  the  skills  and  livelihood  or 
American  workers  for  the  stock  dividends  of 
a  privileged  few. 

In  the  past  ten  years,  major  .American 
corporations  have  focused  less  on  exports 
than  on  building  plants  and  producing  goods 
overseas.  Between  1960  and  1970,  for  exam- 
ple, the  value  of  American  investment  abroad 
has  risen  from  $32  billion  to  $78  biUion.  and 
almost  3,600  American  companies  now  have 
at  least  one  plant  overseas.  According  to 
AFL-CIO  Research  Director  Nat  Goldflnger. 
"Fully  25  percent  of  all  U.S.  trade  today 
consists  not  of  transactions  between  a  U.S. 
company  and  foreign  nationals,  but  trans- 
fers between  divisions  of  these  multina- 
tionals— with  the  type  of  goods  and  their 
prices  determined  by  the  company's  Internal 
needs  and  tax  considerations,  rather  than  by 
the  dictates  of  internatlcnal  competition." 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce's  Stud- 
ies on  VS.  Foreign  Investment  lists  the  fol- 
lowing as  motives  for  investing  abroad: 

A  need  to  get  behind  tariff  walls  to  safe- 
guard a  company's  export  markets. 

Greater  eflBclency  and  responsiveness  by 
producing  in  the  local  market  as  compared 
with  exporting  to  it. 
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The  possibility  of  lower  production  costs 
which  make  it  cheaper  to  produce  compo- 
nents abroad. 

The  fear  that  competitors  going  abroad 
may  capture  a  lucrative  foreign  market  or 
may,  by  acquh-lng  cheaper  sources  of  sup- 
ply, threaten  the  domestic  market  position 
of  the  company. 

The  need  to  diversify  product  lines  to 
avoid  fluctuations  in  earnings. 

A  desire  to  assist  licensees  abroad  who  may 
need  capital  to  expand  operations. 

A  desire  to  avoid  home  country  regula- 
tions, e.g..  anti-trust  laws  in  the  U-S. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  this  Com- 
mittee, It  is  imperative  that  we  In  this  Body 
address  ourselves  to  this  problem — before 
it  becomes  totally  unmanageable.  We  are 
talking  about  companies  without  countries. 
It  Is  Imperative  to  establish  a  trade  policy 
that  deals  with  the  realities  of  today— not 
the  realities  of  yesterday.  It  is  imperative  to 
do  so  for  the  worker,  for  our  economy,  for 
our  stability  as  a  nation,  and  for  our  very 
freedom  as  a  democracy. 

Thank  you. 


TIME  TO  BREAK  THE  PLOWSHARE 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF   WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  19,  1973 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Plowshare  program's  devel- 
opment of  nuclear  stimulation  techniques 
of  freeing  natural  gas  locked  in  tight, 
deep,  formations  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
west  has  proceeded  far  enough.  This 
technology,  while  demonstrating  relative 
technical  success  in  test  wells,  remains 
highly  questionable  for  use  in  full  field 
production. 

Any  consideration  of  the  Plowshare 
program  must  be  taken  in  the  context  of 
its  objective,  developing  a  technique  of 
nuclear  stimulation  for  application  in 
full  field  production.  The  Lawrence 
Llvermore  Laboratory  projects  the  stim- 
ulation by  nuclear  devices  of  5,680  wells » 
with  three  to  four  devices  of  100  kiloton 
in  each '  in  order  to  recover  300  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas.  That  is  17.000 
to  22.000  100-kiloton  devices  over  a  35- 
year  period.  While  preliminary  test  wells 
have  subdued  some  concern  by  successful 
detonations  and  increased  gas  produc- 
tion, we  must  consider  those  questionable 
aspects  of  nuclear  stimulation  in  the 
context  of  these  full  field  figures  com- 
pounding increased  probability  for 
serious  consequences. 

Concern  continues  over  possible  con- 
tamination of  ground  water.  Water  did 
enter  the  Gasbuggy  cavity  L-.  New  Mexico 
through  a  cementing  port  in  the  emplace- 
ment well  casing.  There  remains  the 
possibility  that  water  could  enter  cavi- 
ties in  succeeding  wells  through  defects 
in  the  casing  or  from  other  sources.  The 
half  lives  of  strontium-90  and  cesium- 
137,  28  and  30  years  respectively,'  mean 
that  they  will  remain  of  possible  danger 
beyond  the  life  expectancy  of  the  casings. 
We  are  assured  that  if  these  nuclides  are 
dissolved,  only  minor  movement  will  re- 
sult before  decay.*  There  remains,  how- 
ever, the  possibility  of  high  salinity  con- 
tent water,  imder  intense  depth  pres- 
sures, leaking  into  the  cavities,  dissolv- 
ing these  nuclides,  and  then  moving  out 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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from  the  cavity  through  created  frac- 
tures." The  movement  of  such  contam- 
inated water,  its  possible  eventual  asso- 
ciation with  other  groundwaters  con- 
tributing to  river  fiow  and  water  supply 
for  human  consumption,  agricultural 
and  industrial  use,  remains  an  item  of 
serious  concern. 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  in  a  1972 
study  on  Rio  Blanco  and  field  develop- 
ment of  the  Piceance  Basin,  reported  its 
concern  over  water  damage  through  the 
mixing  of  low  quality  aquifers  with  good 
ground  water  from  fracturing  of  the 
Mahogany  Zone  in  the  Piceance  Basin.' 
While  spalling  apparently  did  not  have 
such  effects  at  the  Rio  Blanco  test  shot 
on  May  17,  numerous  such  shots  through 
full  field  development  amplify  cause  for 
such  concern. 

The  same  USGS  study  concludes  that 
full  field  development  would  be  incom- 
patible   with    concurrent    underground 
mining  of  oil  shale.'  The  Green  River 
formation  contains  an  estimated  1.8  tril- 
lion barrels  of  crude  oil  shale.  Tracts 
which  are  considered  the  most  econom- 
ically recoverable  contain  an  estimated 
54  billion  barrels.'  This  is  a  serious  trade- 
off of  energy  sources.  A  substantial  in- 
crease in  cost  of  extraction,  reduction  in 
the  amounts  extractable,  and  question- 
able advisability  of  extraction  given  the 
magnitude  and  number  of  nuclear  blasts 
with  possible  resulting  spall  affects,  for- 
mation fracturing,  and  associated  radio- 
activity below,  all  give  reason  for  concern. 
Dr.  Edward  Fleming  of  the  Division 
of  Applied  Technology  stated  in  a  speech 
before   the   Gas   Men's   Roimdtable   of 
Washington  that  100.000  barrels  of  triti- 
ated  water  will  be  produced  by  each 
well.'  Extended  to  full  field  production, 
we  are  thinking  in  terms  of  568.000.000 
barrels  of  water  that  must  be  disposed 
of  in  such  a  way  ds  to  insure  its  contain- 
ment until  -decay  has  rendered  the  trit- 
ium harmless.  Three  main  proposals  have 
bsen  set  forth  for  disposal,  to  inject  it 
into  deep  wells,  to  inject  it  into  the  cavity 
from  which  it  came,  or  into  cavities  cre- 
ated for  disposal  purposes.  The  USGS  in 
Its  Rangely  study,  near  R-^ngely.  Colo., 
has  effectively  shovm  the  relationship  be- 
tween groimd  movement  and  the  injec- 
tion of  large  quantities  of  water  into  low- 
er formations.  These  studies  demonstrate 
that  the  injection  of  water  can  cause  slip- 
page along  existing  faults.  If  such  large 
quantities  of  water  are  to  be  induced  into 
wells,  or  into  cavities  with  their  extend- 
ing fractures,  there  indeed  appears  to  be 
cause  for  concern  and  for  further  investi- 
gations of  possible  efifects. 

Plutonium  may  be  used  in  f  utiu-e  stim- 
ulation devices,  however,  if  uranium  is 
used,  the  quantities  required  for  full 
field  production  would  detract  consider- 
ably from  our  reactor  program.  There 
is  already  a  need  for  an  acceleration  of 
exploration  and  extraction  of  uraniimi  to 
continue  development  of  nuclear  power 
at  the  pace  required  to  meet  our  power 
needs.  Any  diversion  of  uranium  to  nu- 
clear stimulation  should  receive  thor- 
ough examination. 

I  am  by  no  means  opposed  to  ex- 
traction of  this  natural  gas.  We  should 
go  after  it — but  not  by  nuclear  stimula- 
tion. If  natural  gas  had  been  allowed  to 
reach  a  more  realistic  price  earlier,  and 
if  Plowshare  hadn't  offered  its  expecta- 
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UoDS  of  nuclear  stimulation,  private  in- 
dustry migtit  be  farther  alone  In  devel- 
oping convoitional  techniques.  Likewise, 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  requested  and 
desires  massive  funding  for  development 
of  hydrofracturing  techniques  applica- 
ble in  these  tight  formations.  It  is  work- 
ing with  chemical  explosives  and  study- 
ing existing  geological  fracture  systems. 
Yet,  its  efforts  along  these  tines  have 
been  limited  to  $437,000  in  fiscal  year 
1973. 

Conventional  methods  would  induce 
propping  agents  into  created  fractures 
to  hold  them  open  under  the  great  depth 
pressures.  Conventional  methods  pro- 
duce no  radioactivity  in  the  gas  or  loss 
of  quality  in  initial  gas.  The  numerous 
concerns  which  I  have  mentioned,  as 
well  as  others,  would  not  be  a  part  of 
conventional,  nonnuclear,  lecoryeiy  of 
these  gases. 

We  have  witnessed  the  third  test  of 
nuclear  stimulation  of  trapped  natural 
gas.  Yet.  to  date,  there  has  been  no  usa- 
ble gas  marketed  from  any  of  these 
wells.  The  technology  seeks  permeabil- 
ity, but  produces  only  a  glased  chimney 
with  closing  fractures. 

I  contend  that  that  porUmi  of  the  $44 
million  proposed  for  funding  of  nuclear 
stimulation  under  the  Plowshare  pro- 
gram, somewhat  less  than  $3.8  million, 
should  be  stricken  and  used  for  higher 
priorities  in  the  AECs  reactor  devel<M>- 
ment  efforts.  Given  the  serious  concerns 
and  doubts  surroimding  Plowshare,  with 
the  flurry  of  activity  to  meet  our  Na- 
tion's energy  needs,  is  Plowshare  worth 
$3.8  million  which  could  be  put  to  effec- 
tive use  elsewhere? 
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HON.  RICHARDSON  PRETER 

OiW   NOBXa  CABOLXMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESBNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  19.  1973 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  May 
15,  1973,  Issue  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  there  Is  an  article  concerning 
the  efforts  of  the  housing  authority  in 
Greensboro,  N.C.,  to  Improve  the  total 
environment  of  Federal  housing  projects. 
The  Greensboro  Housing  Authority  Is  one 
of  only  13  housing  authorities  in  the  Na- 
ticn  funded  for  a  research  effort  to  find 
ways  to  improve  housing  management. 
Of  these  13  authorities  Greensboro  is  the 
only  authority  experimenting  in  the  area 
of  innovative  furniture  components  for 
the  residents  of  public  housing.  If  the 
research  in  this  area  proves  successful, 
Greensboro's  accomplishment  could  lit- 
erally affect  limited-Income  housing 
throughout  the  country. 

As  Mr.  William  C.  Gordon,  executive 
director  of  the  Greensboro  Housing  Au- 
thority, notes  in  the  Monitor  article,  pub- 
lic housing  in  the  United  States  has  too 
often  failed  because  "not  enough  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  hoping  public 
housing  residents  adapt  to  their  new  en- 
vircmment."  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
Greensboro  Housing  Authority  for  turn- 
ing their  attention  to  improving  the  total 
environment  of  public  housing  residents 
and  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  Christian  Science  Mwiitor 
article  which  follows: 

DEsiomx  FnsNTTUxx  FOR  Public  Housiho 
(By  Conrad  Paysour) 

Gbeensboro,  N.C. — Milo  Baughman  Is  to 
furniture  design  what  the  name  Christian 
Dior  Is  to  women's  fashions.  They  are  both 
Involvements  with  glamour  and  elegance,  far 
removed  from  the  world  of  the  ghetto. 

So  It's  a  little  more  than  surprising  to  find 
MUo  Baughman  working  with  former  resi- 
dents of  tbe  ghetto*,  which  Is  exactly  wtiat 
he's  doing  In  Greensboro. 

Mr.  Baughman.  who  lives  In  Utah,  Is  a  con- 
sultant to  the  Greensboro  Housing  Authority, 
the  agency  that  administers  federal  public 
hotislng  In  Greensboro. 

He  la  helping  to  design  furniture  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  public-housing  residents, 
many  of  whom  were  former  slum  tenants. 

Mr.  Baughman 's  work  with  tbe  Greensboro 
Housing  Authority  Is  a  labor  of  love.  He  has 
spent  many  hours  In  the  city,  without  a  fee, 
and  the  consultant  fee  be  will  get  in  the 
fut\ire  will  be  nominal. 

"TOTAL   BNVIRONMSNT" 

"I've  long  been  Interested  In  this  matter 
of  'total  environment.'  "  he  said  during  a  visit 
to  Greensboro.  He  once  tried  to  establish  an 
organization  In  New  York  to  do  some  of  the 
things  he  will  do  for  the  Greensboro  Housing 
Authority. 

As  everybody  knows,  public  housing  In  the 
United  States  has  too  often  failed  to  accom- 
plish what  It  Is  designed  to  do. 

William  C.  Gordon,  executive  director  of 
tbe  Greensboro  Housing  Authority,  attributes 
some  of  the  failures  to  the  fact  that  not 
enough  attention  has  been  paid  to  helping 
public-housing  residents  adapt  to  their  new 
environment. 

Mr.  Gordon  noted  that  when  many  people 
move  into  public  bousing  projecta,  troia  the 


Blums,  they  bring  their  old  and  battered 
furniture  with  them. 

"We  have  also  noticed  that  many  of  our 
cUenta  go  heavUy  Into  debt  buying  new  fuml- 
*un  tor  their  new  apartments."  he  added. 
"The  new  furniture  Is  often  of  low  quality, 
and  the  people  often  pay  high  Interest  rates 
for  credit." 

Mr.  Baughman  dted  an  example  of  how 
furniture  can  pUy  a  big  part  in  the  attitude 
of  pubUe  housing  residents.  He  said  a  group 
of  Harvard  students  once  conducted  a  survey 
of  residents  of  hlgh-rlae  public  housing 
apartment '-  buUdlngt  to  see  what  they 
thought  of  their  new  h<>m»Mf 

"Surprlalngly.  many  of  the  people  said  they 
would  have  preferred  fewer  windows."  Mr. 
Baughman  said.  The  reaaon  they  wanted  few- 
er windows  was  that  they  were  ashamed  for 
their  nelghbois  to  be  able  to  look  In  and  see 
their  furniture. 

FIVE    STTLES   PLAIVNZO 

Mr.  Baughman's  work  with  the  Oieenaboro 
Housing  Authority  is  a  part  of  a  contract  that 
the  bousing  authority  has  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs (HUD) .  HOD  is  Interested  in  finding  new 
ways  to  solve  pubUc-bouslng  problems. 

If  the  furniture  project  Is  succeesful,  HUD 
could  use  the  Greensboro  study  as  a  pUot  for 
public  housing  throughout  the  U.S. 

Mr.  Baughman  said  the  furniture  be  and 
others  will  design  will  not  be  a  simply  "gov- 
ernment Issue  '  furniture. 

"We  feel  that  residents  sho\Ud  have  a 
choice  In  selecting  their  furniture."  he  de- 
clared. To  prepare  for  the  design  project, 
residents  of  public-housing  projects  in 
Greensboro  were  Interviewed  to  see  what 
kind  of  furniture  they  liked. 

As  a  result,  five  basic  furniture  styles  were 
chosen  for  tbe  Greensboro  experiment:  early 
American.  Medlterraneao,  proTtnclal,  oon- 
temporary.  and  modern. 

The  goal  is  to  come  up  with  furniture  that 
will  be  stylish  but  sturdy,  econoaalcal  but 
practlcaL 
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he  declared.  "Tbe  potential  Is  for  up  to  400.- 
000  new  units  of  subsidized  housing  a  year." 


FOTTNS 

Mr.  Baughman  mentioned  some  of  the 
special  problems  in  designing  furniture  to 
meet  the  needs  of  public-housing  residents. 

For  example,  elderly  residents  of  public- 
housing  need  one  type  of  furniture,  whereas 
low-income  younger  families  need  another 
type.  Furniture  for  the  elderly  has  to  be  easy 
to  move,  and  chairs  have  to  be  made  differ- 
ently than  chairs  made  for  younger  people. 

Among  other  things.  Mr.  Baughman  Is  de- 
signing funlture  that  has  replaceable  parts, 
so  that  people  don't  have  to  replace  a  whole 
piece  of  furniture  when  only  part  is  damaged. 

"The  arms  of  sofas  can  be  replaced  so  that 
you  can  buy  a  new  arm  Just  as  you  can  buy  a 
new  fender  for  yotir  Volkswagen."  said  Mr. 
Baughman. 

SUPPOHT    SOUGHT 

He  Is  busily  getting  support  from  furniture 
manufacturing  companies. 

Tbe  residents  of  piibllc  housing  will  pay 
for  their  own  furniture.  A  special  fund  Is  be- 
ing set  up  so  that  people  can  buy  the  furni- 
ture on  the  Installment  plan.  When  a  person 
makes  a  pa3rment  on  his  furniture,  that  por- 
tion of  his  payment  Immediately  becomes 
available  for  another  public  housing  resident 
to  borrow  against. 

Mr.  Baughman  says  that  furniture  manu- 
facturers might  be  able  to  use  techniques 
they  pick  up  in  the  project  for  mass-produc- 
ing furniture  for  sale  to  the  general  public. 

And  Greensboro  Housing  Authority  execu- 
tive director  Gordon  says  that  If  the  Idea 
catches  on,  the  public  housing  market  could. 
In  Itself,  be  profitable  for  furniture  manufac- 
turers. *"rhe  potential  is  really  tremendous," 


VOTE  TO  TERMINATE  TUNG  NUT 
PROGRAM  IS  MILESTONE  IN  FARM 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  19,  1973 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
when  the  House  approved  by  unanimous 
consent  my  bill,  H.R.  2303,  to  terminate 
the  mandatory  price  support  program  for 
tung  nuts,  an  important  milestone  was 
reached  in  farm  legislation. 

It  had  been  25  years  since  the  House 
approved  the  termination  of  any  of  the 
price  support  programs  that  were  ap- 
proved during  the  1930's  and  1940's.  In 
short,  imtil  yesterday,  we  have  treated 
these  programs  as  If  they  were  sacred 
and  above  careful  reconsideration. 

Each  year,  we  had  appropriated  funds 
for  their  continuance  without  subjecting 
them  to  a  close  scrutiny  to  determine  if 
they  were  still  needed  or  if  they  were 
doing  the  job  they  were  designed  to  do. 
But  the  House  action  yesterday  clearly 
indicates  that  now  we  are  willing  to  ter- 
minate programs  that  have  outlived  their 
usefulness. 

The  tung  nut  program  has  cost  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  over  $12  million  during 
the  last  24  years  while  encouraging  pro- 
ductlcm  of  a  commodity  that  no  longer 
has  a  substantial  domestic  market. 

Yesterday  we  recognized  that  condi- 
tions have  changed  and  that  this  once 
useful  program  has  bscome  an  unneces- 
sary burden  to  the  taxpayer. 

Many  taxpayers  may  not  even  know 
what  tung  nuts  are,  much  less  that  we 
have  tor  years  bcCTi  appropriating  their 
dollars  to  subsidize  production. 

Tung  nuts  grow  on  trees  in  moderate 
climates.  In  the  United  States  production 
is  limited  to  the  Gulf  Coast  States.  Tung 
nuts  yield  an  oil  that  at  one  time  was 
pofiular  as  a  drying  agent  in  paints,  lac- 
quers, and  varnishes.  Before  the  devel- 
opmoit  of  synthetic  substitutes,  tung  oil 
was  an  important  commodity. 

Prior  to  World  War  n.  the  United 
States  was  a  net  importer,  largely  from 
China.  When  Pearl  Harbor  cut  off  incom- 
ing supplies,  tung  oil  was  officially  de- 
clared a  strategic  commodity  for  defense 
purposes.  All  available  supplies  were  con- 
trolled for  use  by  the  military.  Although 
there  is  a  5-year  lag  between  planting 
and  oil  production,  timg  output  in  the 
United  States  was  greatly  expanded  dur- 
ing this  period. 

Immediately  after  the  war,  an  aver- 
age of  100  milhon  pounds  of  tung  flowed 
into  the  United  States  from  China  each 
year,  at  prices  well  below  American  pro- 
duction costs. 

As  a  result,  the  still  expanding  United 
States  timg  industry  appealed  to  Con- 
gress for  a  mandatory  support  program. 
In  1949,  Congress  gran-ei.  this  request. 
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All  products  from  Communist  China 
were  embargoed  in  1950,  stopping  the 
heavy  flow  of  tung  oil.  With  supplies 
available  only  from  South  America  and 
United  States  producers,  the  support  pro- 
gram worked  reasonably  well. 

Since  1959,  rising  production  costs, 
coupled  with  a  succession  of  freeze 
damage  and  hurricane  disaster  years, 
have  almost  destroyed  the  tung  indus- 
try in  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  tung 
groves  still  in  existence  are  well  past 
their  prime.  The  owners  must  now  decide 
whether  or  not  to  replant  the  groves.  If 
we  continue  this  program,  we  will  en- 
courage them  to  do  so — at  the  taxpayers' 
expense. 

In  addition,  the  chemical  industry  has 
developed  substitutes  that  have  reduced 
the  U.S.  market  for  tung  from  over  100 
million  pounds  annually  to  less  than  30 
million  pounds. 

•Die  world  price  for  tung  oil  curr«itly 
hovers  between  12  and  15  cents  a  poimd. 
The  Commodity  (Credit  Corporation,  is 
supporting  tung  oil  at  27.6  cents  per 
pound,  which  is  65  percent  of  parity,  the 
lowest  level  permitted  by  the  1949  legis- 
lation. 

As  has  been  the  case  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, assumes  ownership  of  the  entire 
crop  by  paying  the  producers  the  loan 
rate.  Because  the  producers  cannot  get 
even  half  the  loan  rate  in  the  market, 
they  keep  the  loan  and  give  up  owner- 
ship. 

As  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
disposes  of  this  supply  of  tung  oil.  it  Is  un- 
able to  recover  even  half  the  costs,  a  con- 
siderable loss  to  taxpayers. 

Since  1949,  the  tung  nut  support  pro- 
gram has  cost  the  taxi>ayers  over  $12 
million. 

Clearly,  now  Is  the  time  to  terminate 
this  program. 

The  House  action  was  a  major  step  in 
that  direction.  Not  only  have  we  taken 
action  to  save  taxpayers  a  substantial 
amount  of  money,  we  have  shown  that 
we  can  move  decisively  and  end  pro- 
grams that  are  no  longer  needed.  This 
makes  our  action  yesterday  somewhat 
of  an  historic  occasion. 


SPORTS— GATEWAY  TO  INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

OW   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  19,  1973 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  May  23,  1973,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs  Alan  A.  Reich,  addressed  the 
General  Assembly  of  International  Sports 
Federations,  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  furthering  international  understand- 
ing. In  his  remarks  in  Oklahoma  City, 
Mr.  Reich  stressed  the  potential  impact 
of  international  sports  on  "peopie-to- 
people  diiriomacy." 

I  am  Inserting  the  speech,  "Si>ort» — 
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Gateway  to  International  Understsmd- 
ing"  in  the  Record  as  another  example 
of  Mr.  Reich's  ongoing  efforts  to  bring 
about  tot.'l  communication  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

Sports — Gateway  to  Inteknational 
Understandinc 

We  all  have  two  Important  Interests  in  com- 
mon— sports,  and  furt:iering  international 
uiiderstaaUiug.  Tou  represent  thirty-seven 
different  sports  pUyad  la  all  nations  of  tbe 
world  by  many  millions  of  people.  You  per- 
sonify mankind's  continuing  commitment  to 
sports.  Throughout  history — from  tbe  Egyp- 
tians to  the  Romans  to  the  Greeks  to  the 
Celts  to  present  day — sports  have  ennobled 
mail's  existence.  But  not  until  the  noodern 
Olympic  era  began  in  1806  have  sports,  as 
one  kind  of  cross-oultural.  transnational  in- 
teraction and  commmunication,  become  a 
significant  force  for  international  under- 
standing. 

I  shall  discuss  the  rationale  for  this  in- 
formal ccxnmunication  (I  call  it  people-to- 
people  diplomacy);  the  interest  of  the  VS. 
Department  of  State  In  tbe  activity;  and  our 
work,  in  cooperation  with  the  private  sector, 
in  furthering  international  understanding 
through  sports.  In  my  closing.  I  shall  ac- 
quaint you  with  twelve  suggestions  I  offer  to 
U.S.  sports  groups,  when  they  request  them, 
for  contributing  toward  this  goal. 

PZOPLE-TO-PEOPI.E  DIPLOMACT 

Technological  advances  liave  made  nuclear 
wax  a  threat  to  mankind's  existence.  Fortu- 
nately, new  initiatives  and  agreements  in  the 
disarmament  field  oSer  hope  that  the  deadly 
cycle  of  weapons  buUd-up  may  be  broken. 
Prospects  for  increased  government-to-gov- 
ernment cooperation  look  better  today  Umn 
at  any  time  since  World  War  II.  The  great 
powers  are  focusing  on  areas  of  common  con- 
cern and  not  only  on  their  differences.  Tbe 
results  appear  promising. 

While  technology  has  made  nuclear  anni- 
hilation possible,  it  also  has  sparked  a  revo- 
lution in  communication  and  transportation 
which  brings  increasing  numbers  of  people 
in  all  walks  of  life  into  direct,  open,  and  im- 
mediate contact.  International  dlplonaacy, 
traditionally  the  task  of  men  behind  closed 
doers,  has  gone  public  Many  foreign  offices 
no  longer  confine  themselves  to  speakiug  with 
other  foreign  offices  for  peoples;  they  help 
and  encourage  peoples  to  speak  lor  them- 
selves across  national  boundaries.  People-to- 
people  communication  has  become  a  domin- 
ant force  in  international  relations  through- 
out the  world. 

The  geometric  lncrea.se  in  citizen  involve- 
ment in  world  affairs  has  special  significance 
for  the  diplomat.  It  is  a  fundamental,  irre- 
versible, and  irresistible  influence  for  peace. 
Nations  are  less  likely  to  deal  with  their  dif- 
ferences in  absolute  terms  when  their  citi- 
zens communicate  and  cooperate  with  each 
other  freely  and  frequently. 

When  people-to-pec^e  bonds  and  com- 
munications networks  are  more  fully  de- 
vel(^>ed,  there  will  be  a  greater  readiness  to 
communicate,  to  seek  accommodation,  and  to 
negotiate.  The  likelihood  of  international 
confrontation  wUl  diminish,  and  proepecta 
for  psaceful  solutions  wlU  be  enhanced. 
This  rationale  governs  tbe  interest  of  the 
State  Department  in  the  furtherance  of 
meaningful   people-to-people   interchange. 

In  tbe  past  few  years,  social  scientists  have 
Increasingly  studied  the  relevance  of  In- 
formal nongovernmental  communications  ac- 
tivities to  niatters  of  war  and  peace.  Research 
scholars  such  as  Dr.  Herbert  Kelman  at  Har- 
vard University  are  developing  a  more  scien- 
tific base  for  these  transnational  cross-cul- 
tural communtcationa  activities.  Their  re- 
search suggests  that  the  existence  of  informal 
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eonununtcatlons  tends  to  reduce  the  level  of 
tension  when  conflicts  of  Interest  occur.  They 
contribute  to  a  climate  of  opinion  In  which 
conflicts  may  be  negotiated  more  effectively. 
Ee:ond.  their  research  Indicates  that  Informal 
relationships  create  a  greater  openness  In 
Individual  attitudes  toward  other  nations, 
peoples,  and  cultures.  These  predispositions 
also  lead  to  greater  readiness  to  communicate 
and  to  resolve  differences  peaceably.  Third, 
social  scientists  tell  us  that  international  co- 
operation and  exchange  contribute  to  world- 
mlndedness  and  to  an  internationalist  or 
global  perspective  on  what  otherwise  might 
be  viewed  either  as  purely  national  or  essen- 
tially alien  problems.  Finally,  international 
people-to-people  relationships  help  develop 
enduring  networks  of  communication  which 
cut  across  boundaries  and  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood of  polarization  along  political  or  na- 
tlonllst  lines. 

KOLE  OF  STATE  DEPARTMENT  IN  INTEBNATIONAI. 
EXCHANGE 

When  you  think  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's conduct  of  our  International  affairs, 
people-to-people  diplomacy  and  exchange- 
of-persons  program  may  not  come  Immedi- 
ately to  mind.  It  is.  nonethe!ess.  a  significant 
Department  activity  carried  out  with  126 
nations  of  the  world.  The  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Affairs  works  constantly 
to  Improve  the  climate  for  diplomacy  and 
International  cooperation. 

To  fulflU  the  aims  of  the  Mutual  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961, 
Dspartment-sponsored  programs  are  de- 
signed to  strengthen  patterns  of  cross-cul- 
tural communication  in  ways  which  will 
favorably  Influence  the  environment  within 
which  VS.  foreign  policy  is  carried  out  and 
help  build  the  Intellectual  and  human  foun- 
dations of  the  structure  of  peace. 

More  speciflcally.  these  programs  aim  to 
Increase  mutual  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion between  the  American  and  other  peo- 
ples by  enlarging  the  circle  of  those  able  to 
serve  as  influential  interpreters  between  this 
and  other  nations,  by  strengthening  the  in- 
stitutions through  which  people  abroad  are 
Informed  about  the  United  States,  and  by 
Improving  channels  for  the  exchange  of  ideas 
and  Informaticn. 

The  exciting,  challenging  Job  of  the  Bureau 
of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  is  to  use 
Its  resources  to  reinforce  the  work  of  Ameri- 
can individuals  and  organizations  who  want 
to  help  construct  the  foundation  of  better 
relaticnshlps  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  also  coordinates,  as  necessary,  the  activi- 
ties of  other  government  agencies  with  inter- 
national exchange  programs  in  such  fields  as 
health,  education,  social  welfars,  transporta- 
tion, agriculture,  military  training,  and  ur- 
ban planning. 

Having  come  to  the  State  Department  from 
private  business,  I  have  gained  great  appre- 
ciation for  what  is  being  done  at  an  Invest- 
ment of  946  million  annually.  There  are  sev- 
eral major  elements  in  the  Department's  ex- 
change program: 

Annually,  some  5.000  professors,  lecturers, 
and  scholars  are  exchanged  to  and  from  the 
United  States.  The  international  visitor  pro- 
gram brings  to  this  country  about  1,500  for- 
eign leaders  and  potential  leaders  annually 
for  short  orientation  tours.  E^cb  year  we 
send  abroad  several  leading  performing  arts 
groups  and  athletic  stars.  For  example,  in 
the  past  two  years,  Duke  Ellington  toured 
the  Soviet  Union;  several  Jazz  groups  per- 
formed In  Eastern  Europe;  and  Kareem  Jab- 
bar  and  Oscar  Robertson  of  the  Milwaukee 
Bucks  visited  Africa.  (The  visit  of  the  VS. 
table-tennis  team  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  was,  of  course,  totally  a  private  effort.) 
We  also  send  some  150  US.  lecturers  abroad 
annually  for  short  lecture  tours. 

These  programs  depend  on  the  cooperation 
of  thousands  of  private  Individuals  and  or- 
ganizations whose  response  has  been  out- 
standing. The  Department  works  closely  wltb 
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a  number  of  organizations  that  assist  In  car- 
rying out  these  activities. 

The  National  Council  for  Community  Serv- 
ices to  International  Visitors  (COSERV)  is  a 
network  of  80  voluntary  organizations  in  the 
United  States,  which  enlists  som3  100,000 
Americans  to  provide  hospi'ality  and  orlen- 
tatln  for  Intermtlonal  visitors. 

The  National  Association  for  Foreign  Stu- 
dent Affairs,  counsels  many  of  the  150,000 
foreign  students  now  studying  In  American 
colleges  and  universities. 

The  Institute  of  International  Education 
and  several  private  programing  agencies 
help  carry  out  the  Pulbright  and  Interna- 
tional visitor  programs. 

panrATELT  sponsored  exchanges 

We  in  the  Department  of  State  ere  aware 
our  programs  represent  only  a  portion  of  the 
total  private-public  participation  of  Ameri- 
cans in  exchanges  aimed  at  furthering  in- 
ternational mutual  understanding.  Service 
<»'ganizatlcns,  professional  associations  of 
doctors,  lawyers.  Journalists,  municipal  ad- 
ministrators, and  others  link  their  members 
with  counterparts  throughout  the  world. 

More  than  40  national  sports  organizations 
carry  on  international  programs  involving 
their  athletes  in  competition,  demonstra- 
tions, and  coaching  clinics  here  and  abroad. 
Several  youth  organizations  conduct  interna- 
tional exchanges  with  nearly  5.000  American 
and  foreign  teenage  participants  each  year. 

Numerous  foundations,  businesses,  and  In- 
stitutions throughout  America  facilitate  the 
private  studies  of  many  of  the  nearly  150,000 
foreign  students  who  come  to  the  United 
States  annually  and  approximately  half  that 
number  of  Americans  who  study  abroad  each 
year.  Private  American  psrf .  rml'.ig  arts 
groups  tour  other  countries;  reciprocal  op- 
portunities are  offered  to  counterpart  groups 
from  abroad. 

The  People-to-People  Federation  and  Its 
committees  actively  promote  and  carry  out 
meaningful  exchanges;  .i30  American  cities 
are  linked  through  the  Sister  City  Program 
with  communities  In  63  countries  of  the 
world. 

What  may  not  be  ^uitc  so  apparent  yet  is 
th**  quite  logical  social  and  political  fall-out 
of  these  countless  millions  of  contacts  be- 
tween people  and  organizations  of  various 
nations.  Such  contacts  become  ongoing  hu- 
man and  Institutional  Interactions.  In  turn, 
these  interactions  develop  into  the  dynamic 
and  largely  spontaneous  growth  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  linkages — between  towns 
and  cities,  clubs  and  organizations,  profes- 
sional societies,  uriversitles  and  cultural  in- 
stitutions, sports  enthusiasts  and  businesses, 
government  ministries,  labor  unlcns,  a'ld 
Individuals — all  over  the  world.  These  link- 
ages in  turn  become  webs  of  more  and  more 
complex  relationships.  As  a  result  physical, 
psychological,  cultural,  and  economic  Inter- 
dependence, become  an  indisputable  over- 
arching reality. 

But  we  have  not  as  yet  arrived  at  the 
millennium.  Swords  cannot  yet  be  beaten 
Into  plowshares.  For  the  foreseeable  future 
there  will  be  much  work  for  my  diplomatic 
colleagues  In  their  customary  stocks-in-trade 
of  crisis  management,  conflict  settlement  and 
trade  negotiation.  But  hopefully  construc- 
tive, cooperative  and  complementairy  link- 
ages and  webs  will  become  commonplace  at 
every  level  of  society  and  between  every 
level — and  among  institutions  public  and 
private  as  well  as  within  each  such  sector. 

At  that  point  there  should  be  less  of  the 
traditional  political  and  more  of  the  new 
functional  emphasis  in  our  foreign  offices. 

As  the  recent  annual  Foreign  Policy  Re- 
port of  the  President  stated,  "These  trends 
are  not  a  panacea  but  they  are  contributing 
to  the  climate  of  International  understand- 
ing In  which  governments  can  |)ursue  the 
adjustment  of  olBcial  relationships.  They  also 
afford  the  individual  citizen  meaningful  ways 
to  help  build  the  structure  of  peace  which  la 
America's  goal." 
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SPORTS     roRTHER     XNTEBNATIONAL 
TTNDERSTANOING 

So  much  for  Informal,  International  com- 
munication In  general;  what  about  sports,  in 
particular?  In  this  decade  we  have  witnessed 
some  of  the  most  significant  international 
sports  events  in  history;  some  have  made 
history.  I  should  like  to  comment  on  the 
ways  in  which  sports,  as  a  universal  lan- 
guage, can  further  international  understand- 
ing. (I  recognize  of  courre  the  nature  of  the 
contribution  of  sports  varies  greatly  depend- 
ing on  the  countries  involved,  their  relation- 
ships, and  the  particular  sport.) 

Sports  open  doors  to  societies  and  Individ- 
uals and  pave  the  way  for  expanded  con- 
tact— cultural,  economic,  and  political.  The 
racent  table-tennis  exchanges  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  are  an  outstanding 
example  In  which  UjS.  athletes  have  been  In- 
volved. 

Sports  provide  an  example  of  friendly  com- 
petition and  give-and-take  two-way  Inter- 
change which  hopefully  characterizes  and 
dignifies  other  types  of  relationships  between 
nations  in  this  era  of  growing  Interdepend- 
ence. 

Sports  convey  on  a  person-to-person  basis 
and  through  the  media  to  the  broader  public 
a  commonness  of  Interest  shared  with  other 
peoples  across  political  boundaries.  This 
awareness  and  emphasis  can  carry  over  to 
and  Influence  other  kinds  of  International 
relaticm. 

Sports  enhance  understanding  of  another 
nation's  values  and  culture,  so  Important 
but  often  absent  in  many  forms  of  Inter- 
national communication.  These  qualities  In- 
clude determlnatlcn  and  self-sacrifice.  In- 
dividual effort  as  well  as  teamwork,  wbole- 
someness,  empathy,  good  sportsmanship,  and 
a  sense  of  fair  play.  Sports  thus  help  to 
Improve  perceptions  of  other  peoples  and  to 
close  the  gap  between  myth  and  reality. 

Organizing  and  administering  interna- 
tlonel  sports  are  the  basis  for  ongoing,  seri- 
ous communication  and  cooperation  across 
ideological  and  political  barriers.  This  Is 
dsmDnstrated  here.  In  this  work,  sports  asso- 
ciations, as  ncngovernmental  groups,  are 
symbols  of  the  freedom  of  peoples  to  organize 
themselves,  to  travel  and  communicate  across 
national  boundaries,  and  to  work  together  to 
carry  forward  frealy  their  own  Interests.  They 
further  the  ideals  of  freedom. 

Your  respective  sports  associations  help 
develop  leadarshlp  which  Is  nesded  especially 
by  the  developing  nations  as  they  struggle  to 
reduce  the  gap  between  the  have  and  have- 
not  peoples  of  the  world. 

I  could  Illustrate  each  of  thes3  values  of 
International  sports  with  many  examples,  as 
I  am  sure  you  could.  We  could  cite  cases  in 
which  negative  results  were  realized.  But  on 
balance,  the  many  thousands  of  ongoing 
Interactions  in  sports  annually  are  a  tre- 
mendous force  for  good  In  the  world.  For 
all  these  reasons,  the  VS.  State  Department 
has  a  serious  commitment  to  International 
sports. 

THE  ROLE  OF  V.8.  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  IN 
SPORTS 

Since  sports  In  the  United  States  Is  a  non- 
governmental activity,  the  State  Depart- 
ment's role  refiects  this  basic  concept  in 
international  sports.  Our  Interest  Is  In 
furthering  international  mutual  understand- 
ing and  communication  through  sports.  As 
part  of  the, official  U.S.  cultural  relations 
program,  our  sports  office  In  the  Department 
carries  out,  in  cooperation  with  the  cultural 
officers  in  our  embasclDs,  a  small,  but  excel- 
lent, and  we  hops  catalytic,  program.  It  In- 
cludes sending  overseas  each  year  10-20 
coaches  on  request  cf  other  natlcns. 

We  also  ^end  a  small  number  of  outstand- 
ing athletes  abroad  to  conduct  demonstra- 
tions and  clinics.  We  are  planning  to  send 
abroad  on  request  a  few  car.ifully  selected 
groups  of  coaches  and  athletes  to  teach  the 
organization  and  administration  of  sports. 
We  bring  several  sports  administrators  an- 
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nually  to  the  UjB.  for  orientation  tours  aa 
recommended  by  our  embassies.  We  occa- 
sionally arrange  to  "pick  up"  a  US  group 
partiotpatlng  In  a  sports  event  abroad  and 
send  them  on  a  goodwill  tour  Into  additional 
countries.  Last  month,  for  example,  the  Coca 
Gala  Company  sponsored  an  AAU  interna- 
tional swimming  meet  In  London;  we  sent 
four  small  teams  of  VS.  participants  after 
London  Into  Eastern  Europe  and  North 
Africa. 

We  also  make  a  few  small  seed  money 
grants  each  year  to  help  selected  organiza- 
tions raise  private  funds  to  carry  out  their 
programs  more  effectively.  Reflecting  our  in- 
terest m  two-way  Intercdiange,  we  recently 
assisted  the  Partners  of  the  Americas  to 
send  a  group  of  basketball  coaches  to  Latin 
America  and  bring  soccer  coaches  to  the 
United  States. 

In  addition  to  these  programs,  we  facilitate 
private  efforts,  when  possible,  by  providing 
briefings  m  the  United  States  at  abroad,  by 
offering  suggestions  for  cooperative  program- 
ming, by  assisting  with  communications,  or 
by  furnishing  guidance  on  international 
affairs.  Our  Consulate  General  in  Munich 
provided  considerable  planning  assistance  to 
the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  over  a  period 
of  months  In  respwnse  to  their  request. 

There  are  thousands  of  privately-spon- 
sored international  sports  activities  annually 
involving  trips  to  and  fran  the  United 
States  of  athletes,  coachea.  and  administra- 
tors. It  la  in  our  national  Interest — in  the 
VS.  taxpayers'  Interest — to  help  eitsure  that 
these  activities  do  m  fact  contribute,  to  the 
maximum  extmt  possible,  to  better  Inter- 
national mutual  understanding.  We  assist 
while  at  the  same  time  seeking  to  preserv* 
and  encourage  the  private  sector  initiative 
vigor,  and  dynamism  which  are  America's 
strength.  Therefore,  our  facUltaUve  role  In 
helping  CS.  sports  organizations  carry  on 
their  own  international  programs  effectively 
Is  our  most  important  one.  As  the  focal  pK>lnt 
for  all  these  activities,  our  sports  office  has  a 
big  job  to  do. 

I  frequently  have  been  asked  by  leaders 
of  private  VS.  sports  organizations  what 
more  they  might  do,  beyond  what  they  al- 
ready are  doing,  to  further  International 
understanding.  You  might  be  Interested  In 
12  suggestions  I  offer  to  them  for  their  con- 
sideration and  action: 

1.  Help  strenpthen  the  Olympic  movement, 
including  the  Olympic  development  program. 

2.  Strengthen  the  ties  which  bind  us  with 
other  peoples  by  actively  participating  In  in- 
ternational sports  associations. 

3.  Increase  exchanges  both  to  and  from  the 
United  States  of  leaders  In  sports. 

4.  Increase  the  exchange  of  sports  films, 
journals,  and  other  printed  materials. 

6.  Develop  cooperaUve  programming  with 
other  private  organisations  such  as  People- 
to-People  Sports  Committee.  Partners  of  the 
Americas,  Operation  Cross-Roads  Africa, 
Slater  Cities  Intemationsa.  youth,  and  com- 
munity service  organizaticns. 

6.  Seek  greater  public  vlsibUlty  through  the 
media  to  expose  the  maximum  number  of 
people  here  and  abroad  to  the  international 
goodwill  generated. 

7.  Help  ensure  VS.  partidpanta  tn  Inter- 
national sports  Interchange  gain  advance 
understanding  of  important  cultural  differ- 
ences and  political  realities. 

8.  Seek  facllltatlve  and  financial  assist- 
ance of  VS.  companies  operating  interna- 
tionally, since  they  have  an  interest  tn  carry- 
ing out  public  service  activities  abroad  as 
they  do  in  the  United  SUtes. 

9.  Develop  and  carry  out  International 
sports  events  In  support  of  disaster  relief, 
which  also  serves  to  dramatize  the  humanity 
of  sports. 

10.  Encourage  and  publicize  the  participa- 
tion of  international  federation  representa- 
tives at  sports  events  to  dramatize  the  uni- 
versality of  sports  and  Its  contribution  to 
International  understanding. 
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11.  Assist  other  nations  as  requested  In 
building  their  counterpart  sports  organiza- 
tions to  ensure  ongoing  interchange. 

12.  Provide  home  hospitality,  la  coopera- 
tion with  community  organizations,  for  in- 
ternational sports  visitors  to  the  United 
States. 

While  we  carry  out  a  few  programs  and 
facilitate  many  more,  our  most  important 
consideration,  as  a  government,  lies  not  in 
winning  but  rather  in  increasing  understand- 
ing as  a  basis  for  cooperation.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  State, 
one  of  the  most  important  sports  exchanges 
In  recent  years  was  the  visit  of  the  table- 
tennis  team  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  It  didn't  matter  who  won;  It  did 
matter  that  it  opened  the  way  for  greatly 
increased  two-way  communication.  In  many 
less  spectacular  Instances  sports  inter- 
change, whether  we  have  won  or  lost  has 
contributed  greatly  over  the  years  to  our 
common  objective  of  furthering  international 
mutual  imderstanding. 

It  Is  an  honor  to  welcome  officially  to  the 
UiLlted  States  this  group  of  distinguished 
leaders  from  around  the  world  for  your  first 
conference  in  our  country.  Together  with 
you.  I  am  grateful  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  International  Sports  Federations,  the  In- 
ternational Softball  Federation,  the  Amateur 
Softball  Association  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  dedicated  citizens  of  Oklahoma  City 
for  making  possible  this  important  meeting. 

Thank  yon  for  your  continuing  efforts  to 
further  the  Ideals  of  ^>orts  worldwide  and  In 
the  process  for  helping  to  build  the  human 
foundations  for  the  structure  of  peace. 

Thank  you. 


ENLISTED  AIDE  PROGRAM:  A  HOB- 
SON'S  CHOICE 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF   COLORADO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  June  19.  1973 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  18,  1973.  Senator  Pboxmikk.  with 
the  aid  of  the  Goieral  Accotuiting  Office, 
exposed  another  example  of  the  wasteful 
and  largely  unwarranted  practices  which 
seem  to  abound  in  the  military  establish- 
ment. The  GAO  reported  to  Senator 
Pkqkmire  that  approximately  22  million 
tax  dollars  are  presently  expended  each 
year  on  a  program  wliich  provides  970 
high  ranking  officers  with  personal  aides. 

What  is  alarming  is  that  in  many  in- 
stances these  "aides"  perform  duties 
wholly  unrelated  to  any  bona  fide  mili- 
tary activity.  Specifically,  personal 
"aides"  are  frequently  called  upon  to 
clean  house,  run  personal  errands,  serve 
family  meals,  and  perform  other  duties 
generally  reserved  for  private  domestic 
help. 

One  of  the  bolder  apologists  for  the 
enlisted  aide  program.  Col.  James  T. 
Moore  of  the  Army's  Enlisted  Aide 
School,  was  p3uraphrased  in  a  recmt  ar- 
ticle in  the  Baltimore  Sun  as  saying  that 
many  of  the  officers  involved  could  be 
earning  substantially  higher  salaiies  in 
nonmilitary  occupations  and  that  those 
who  are  proposing  to  do  awav  with  the 
program  ought  to  give  some  thought  to 
paying  generals  $150,000  a  year. 

But  Colonel  Moore  is  not  the  only  one 
who  views  the  program  as  a  means  of 
compensating  the  970  officers  presently 
enjoying  the  services  of  enlisted  aides. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  re- 
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cently  reported  to  me  that  officers  utiliz- 
ing enlisted  aides  in  an  unauthorized 
manner  may  be  in  receipt  of  taxable  in- 
come. Since  such  unauthorized  usage  is 
widespread  according  to  the  GAO  report, 
a  large  number  cf  officers  may  now  find 
tliemielves  in  a  dilemma.  If  they  report 
such  services  as  income,  they  simultane- 
ou'sly  admit  breaking  military  ragula- 
tians.  If  they  fail  to  report  such  income, 
they  may  be  violating  Federal  income  tax 
Laws. 

I  am  iiKludlng  for  the  Record  a  copy 
of  the  letter  I  received  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  a  copy  of  a  letter 
I  recently  sent  to  SecretaJr-designate 
Schlesinger. 

IirraawAL  Rrvuft'g  Serttck, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  8, 1973. 

Hon.  PaTBTCIA  SCHROEnER, 

Denver  Federal  Building, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Dear  Mrs.  Scmrjirmt:  This  la  In  further 
reply  to  your  letter  of  May  17,  1973.  to  then 
Commissioner  Walters,  regarding  the  en- 
listed aide  prrgram  of  the  Armed  Pore?s  ar.d 
the  Federal  income  tax  consequences  to  cffi- 
cers  who  are  provided  aides.  Specifically,  ycu 
r^que3t  that  we  consWer  whether  the  value 
of  services  performed  by  enlisted  aides  for 
offlcfrs  could  be  construed  as  comprising 
taxahle  Income  to  the  recipients  of  such 
services.  You  ask  that  onr  consideration  not 
be  limited  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  services  performed  are  authorized  by 
statute,  but  also  Include  the  situation  where 
the  officer  utilizes  the  aide  for  purposes  out- 
side the  scope  of  the  rtatute. 

Tour  letter  refers  to  a  recent  report  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  (B-177518,  •'En- 
listed Aide  Program  Of  The  Military  Serr- 
ices,"  AprU  18,  1973)  that  examines  various 
aspects  cf  the  enlisted  aide  program.  The 
GAO  repcrt  states  that  enlisted  aides  are 
assigned  to  senior  officers  holding  command- 
type  positions  and  that,  as  of  December. 
1972.  aides  were  assigned  to  880  of  the  1 J17 
admirals  and  generals  and  to  110  Navy  cap- 
tains. 

The  GAO  repcrt  aUo  points  out  that  aides 
are  assigned  to  relieve  officers  of  mlacr  de- 
tails that  could  be  performed  by  the  offlcsv 
only  at  the  expense  of  their  primary  mili- 
tary and  oiBclal  «tuties.  Although  the  exact 
duties  that  may  properly  be  assigned  to  en- 
listed aides  are  not  delineated  by  statute, 
the  Department  of  Defense  DtrecUve  ex- 
tracted m  appendix  VII  to  the  report  pro- 
vides, in  pertinent  summary,  that  the  duties 
of  enlisted  aides  must  be  concerned  with 
tasks  relating  to  the  miliiary  and  official  r.:- 
sponsiblUtles  of  the  officers  and  must  fur- 
ther the  accomplishment  cf  a  necessary 
military  purpose.  The  directive  also  pro- 
hibits the  assignment  of  duties  that  con- 
tributie  only  to  the  personal  benefit  of  offi- 
cers and  that  have  no  reasonable  connecticn 
with  official  responsibilities. 

Under  section  61(a)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  gross  Income  means  all 
Income  from  whatever  source  derlred.  In- 
cluding compensation  for  services. 

Section  1.61-2(d)(l)  of  the  Income  Tax 
Regulations  provides,  in  part,  that  if  services 
are  paid  for  other  than  In  money,  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  property  or  services 
taken  In  paymen  must  be  Included  in  in- 
come. 

Generally.  In  order  to  conclude  that  the 
value  of  a  sarvlce  provided  by  an  employer 
to  an  employee  Is  Includible  In  the  latter's 
gross  income  undsr  section  61(a)  of  the 
Code,  the  service  must  be  provided  primarily 
to  compensate  the  employee.  If  the  service 
is  provided  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the 
employer  la  his  trade  or  business,  the  value 
of  the  service  would  not  be  includible  In  the 
employee's  gross  Income. 

It  appears  from  the  information  contained 
In  the  GAO  report  that  the  purpose  of  the 
enlisted  aide  program  Is  to  promote  the  ef- 
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flclent  performance  of  the  official  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  officers  csncerned.  It 
further  appears  that  If  an  officer  utilizes  an 
enlisted  aide  In  the  manner  prescribed  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  Directive  referred  to 
In  the  report,  the  services  of  the  aide  pri- 
marily benefit  the  officer  in  his  cfflrlal  capac- 
ity and,  necessarily,  the  branch  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  which  the  officer  Is  a  member.  On 
this  basis  It  Is  our  view  that  the  value  of 
such  services  would  not  be  Includible  In  the 
officer's  gross  Income. 

In  a  situation  where  an  enlisted  aide  Is 
utilized  In  an  unauthorized  manner,  the  of- 
ficer may  be  la  receipt  of  taxable  Income. 
Such  a  determination  Is  essentially  factual 
and  could  properly  be  made  only  on  a  case- 
by-ca£e  basis  after  analysis  of  all  the  rele- 
vant facts  and  circumstances  involved. 

We  regret  the  delay  In  replying  to  your 
letter  and  hope  that  It  has  not  inconven- 
ienced you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lesteb  W.  Utter, 
Chief,  tndixHdual  Income  Tax  Branch. 


Congress  op  the  UNrrxn  States, 

House  or  Representattves, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  18.  1973. 
Hon.  James  R.  Schlesinces, 
Secretary  Designate,  Department  of  Defense. 
The  Pentagon,  Washington.  D.C. 
Deab  Secretart  :  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the 
Internal   Revenue   Service's  response   to  my 
Inquiry  concerning  the  Federal  Income  tax 
conrequences  of  the  enlisted  aide  program. 
The  IRS  determined  that  an  officer  who 
utilizes  an  enlisted  aide  in  a  manner  not 
authorized  by  DOD  Directive  1315.9  may  be  in 
receipt  of  taxable  income.  In  other  words. 
If  an   officer  uses   an  enlisted   aide   to  ac- 
complish  a   private   purpose   rather  than   a 
military  purpose,  such  services  may  be  con- 
/sldered    taxable    Income    which    the    officer 
I  would  be  obligated  to  report  on  his  Income 
\tax  retiim. 

Since  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  Report 
to  Congress,  "Enlisted  Aide  Program  Of  The 
Military  Services"  (B-177316).  did  indicate 
abuses  In  the  $21.7  million  program,  I  be- 
lieve you  should  upon  assuming  office  issue 
a  directive  warning  officers  of  their  potential 
tax  liability  for  the  unauthorized  use  of  mil- 
itary servants. 

If  an  officer,  however,  feels  obligated  to 
report  the  services  of  his  or  her  enlisted  aide 
as  taxable  income  the  officer  would,  at  the 
same  time,  be  in  violation  of  DOD  Directive 
1315.9  which  prohibits  the  use  of  enUsted 
aides  for  personal  purposes. 

Such  a  Hobson's  choice  cam  be  avoided, 
and  the  public  saved  $21.7  mUllon,  by  Junk- 
ing the  whole  military  servant  program. 
With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Patucia  Schkoeoxr, 
Member  of  Congress. 


IS  CONSCIENCE  "INOPERATIVE"? 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OP   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  19,  1973 

Bis.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an 
interesting  dichotomy  between  the  con- 
cept of  conscience  discussed  at  the  Wa- 
tergate hearings  and  that  applied  to  dis- 
cussions of  amn^ty. 

Janet  Neumen  of  Washington,  D.C, 
has  raised  most  pertinent  questions  in  a 
letter  printed  in  today's  Washington 
Post  which  I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 
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Real  Qttestions 

The  following  dramatic  dialogue  between 
Sen.  Howard  Baker  and  Herbert  L.  Porter  at 
the  Senate  Watergate  Hearings  on  June  7th 
raises  some  very  basic  questions. 

Senator  Baker,  after  chastising  Mr.  Por- 
ter for  taking  part  In  the  "dirty  tricks" 
against  his  better  Juudgment,  said:  "...  I 
really  expect  that  the  greatest  disservice  that 
a  man  could  do  to  a  President  of  the  United 
States  would  be  to  abdicate  his  conscience." 

Is  it,  in  fact,  a  possibility  for  p  citizen  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience  or  is 
he  committed  to  the  law  of  .he  land,  or  or- 
ders emanating  from  the  President,  who  is 
also  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy?  And  If  Senator  Baker's  admonition 
is  valid,  what  about  the  war  reslsters  and 
the  CD's  who  abided  by  that  philosophy  and 
who  are  now  paying  dearly  for  having  done 
so? 

Is  there  one  set  of  rules?  Or  do  the  rules 
change  according  to  circumstances? 

These  are  not  hypothetical  questions.  They 
are  real,  and  these  questions,  as  much  as 
others  not  being  explored,  need  a  clear  and 
definite  answer — and  a  fair  one. 

Janet  N.  Nettman. 

Washington. 


DAYTON  DAILY  NEWS  PROPOSES 
FEDERAL  OVERSIGHT  OP  PRO- 
FESSIONAL SPORTS 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  19,  1973 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Day- 
ton Daily  News,  a  daily  newspapsr  in  my 
congressional  district,  has  concluded  a 
lengthy  series  on  the  operations  of  the 
Emprise-Sportservice  conglomerate. 

The  informaton  developed  by  the  News 
in  this  enterprising  journalistic  under- 
taking points  to  what  might  be  re- 
strainedly  termed  "unholy  alliances"  in 
the  world  of  professional  sports.  In  addi- 
tion, in  its  Jime  13  editorial,  the  News 
concluded  that  the  problems  Illuminated 
by  reporters  Gene  Goltz  and  Jay  Smith 
probably  could  not  be  corrected  by 
actions  on  the  part  of  Individual  States. 
The  News  said: 

It  Lb  probably  necessary  that  professional 
sports  be  brought  under  federal  protection 
In  an  agency  specifically  developed  for  their 
regulation  and  security. 

There  Is  serious  reason  to  fear  that  orga- 
nized crime  is  playing  private  games  with 
the  public's  games. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  data 
assembled  by  the  Dayton  Daily  News 
are  significant  and  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
the  other  body.  Fortunately,  the  News 
has  been  sending  Members  complimen- 
tary copies  of  the  Issues  of  the  paper 
containing  the  stories  and  any  who 
might  not  have  seen  them  may  obtain 
copies  from  the  newspaper  upon  request, 
I  am  sure. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  Record,  how- 
ever, I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point 
one  article  from  the  June  12  issue  of  the 
News  and  the  editorial  on  the  series 
which  appeared  on  June  13: 
Protect  Professional  Sport  With  Pederal 
Regulation 

The  Dally  News  series  about  the  Emprlse- 
Bportaervlce  conglomerate  has  cliarted  some 
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of  the  potent  dangers  that  can  result  from 
the  association  of  a  seemingly  aboveboard 
bus'ness  with  the  figures  and  resources  cf 
organized  crime.  And  the  series  h:s  revealed, 
too,  the  pitiful  naivete  and  incapacity  of 
state  agencies  to  cope  with  the  potential 
challenges — Indeed,  their  Inability  even  to 
recognize  the  challenges. 

Technically  Just  a  company  that  contracts 
to  huckster  hot  dogs  and  drinks  at  stadiums 
and  racetracks,  Emprlse-Spcrtservice  in  fact 
Is  deeply  involved  In  the  financing  and  op- 
erations of  professional  sports  In  this  coun- 
try. Behind  the  entering  wed^e  of  loans  to 
money-troubled  teams  and  facilities,  the 
company  has  forced  its  way  to  the  owner- 
ship and  control  of  team  franchises  and 
arenas. 

That  might  be  shrugged  off  as  merely  sharp 
practice— perhaps  even  charitable  Interest, 
when  a  falling  sport  effort  Is  propped  up — 
were  It  not  for  Emprlse-Sportservlrc's  long, 
frequent  and  Intimate  dealings  with  men 
who  are  known  to  law  enforcement  agencies 
as  members  of  the  Mafia  and  cf  other  crime 
syndicates. 

In  such  a  situation,  professional  sports 
could  be  made  vulnerable  to  use  and  manip- 
ulation by  organized  crime. 

Emprtse-Sportservice  has  been  directly  In- 
volved In  the  operation,  for  example,  of  race- 
tracks that  are  now  known  to  have  been 
owned  at  least  In  part  by  Mafia  f  inures  Nor 
do3s  the  Involvement  end  at  the  boundaries 
of  the  sports  fields  or  the  doers  of  the  rooms 
where  receipts  are  counted.  The  company  is 
reported  to  have  made  large  contributions 
to  politicians  who,  In  some  states,  were  In 
a  position  to  aid  the  firm  with  grants  of  rac- 
ing permits  and  favorable  dates. 

Ohio,  also.  Is  a  classic  examp!e  of  the  In- 
abUity  of  most  states.  The  Juxtaposition  of 
Emplre-Sportservlce  operations  and  cf  hood- 
lum Involvement  In  Ohio  sports  goes  back 
Into  the  1930s.  The  company  has  been  inti- 
mate In  the  operations  of  Eeveral  racetracks 
In  this  state  since  then.  It  further  has  held 
state  licenses  to  sell  beer  and  liquor  at  Its 
Installations. 

The  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  Ohio 
Racing  Commission  and  the  Ohio  Depart- 
ment of  Liquor  Control  is  that  they  have 
been  massively  indifferent  to  the  situation. 
Many  states  acted  quickly  to  force  Emorise 
Spcrtcervice  operations  Into  trust  manage- 
ment when  the  company  was  convicted  In  a 
federal  court  In  1971  of  conspiring  to  hide 
the  real  ownership,  by  Mafia  figures,  of  a  Las 
Vegas  casino. 

Incredibly,  the  State  of  Ohio  has  not  yet 
acted.  Ohio  remains  one  of  few  states  where 
the  company  has  not  drawn  a  second  glance 
from  agencies  charged  with  protecting  the 
public  interest.  Other  states  at  least  man- 
aged to  act  when  knowledge  virtually  was 
forced  on  them  by  the  company's  conviction 
and  by  testimony  last  year  at  hearlifrs  of  the 
U.S.  House  Select  Conunittee  on  Crime. 

It  Is  doubtful  that  the  obvious  challenges 
to  professional  sports  and  to  the  public's 
Interest  In  them  could  be  handled  success- 
fully state  by  state,  even  if  t^e  states  were 
to  beef  up — as  they  should  In  any  case — 
their  enforcement  agencies.  It  Is  probably 
necessary  that  professional  sports  Ise  brought 
under  federal  protection  in  an  agency  specifi- 
cally developed  for  their  regulation  and 
scrutiny. 

There  is  serious  reason  to  fear  that  or- 
ganized crime  is  playlnig  private  games  with 
the  public's  games. 

Unbrioleo  Power,  Monet  Porm  Portrait  or 

PntH 

(By  Gene  Ooltz  and  Jay  Smith) 

Emprise  Corps.,  Its  chief  subsidiary.  Sport- 
service  Corp.,  and  their  nation-wide  com- 
plex of  subsidiaries  and  affiiliates  form  a 
conglomerate  colossus  with  a  gigantic  In- 
visible web  of  Influence  In  American  sports, 
business  and  politics. 

On  the  siurface,  the  conglomerate  appears 
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merely  to  be  the  world's  largest  operator  of 
food  and  drink  concessions  at  sports  events. 
But  its  widespread  power  In  the  fabric 
of  American  life,  is  also  based  on  a  shadowy 
network  of  unregulated  money-lending  activ- 
ities, loan  shark  tactics,  financial  manipula- 
tions, business  alliances  with  organized  crime 
figures,  political  payoffs,  and  violations  of 
law  from  one  end  cf  the  United  States  to 
the  ether. 

Several  conclusions  about  Emprlse-Sport- 
servlce's  activities  emerged  from  The  Dally 
News'  10-mcnth  Investigation  on  which  the 
series  of  articles  that  concludes  today  has 
been  based.  These  i  -.elude: 

A  lot  of  money  has  passed  between  Em- 
prise-Spcrtservice  and  organized  crime.  The 
ccnslcmerate  has  a  well -documented  history 
of  dealings  and  business  alliances  with  un- 
derworld figures,  including  loans  that  helped 
crime  figures  take  control  of  racetracks.  One 
law  enfcrcement  official  says  Emprise-Sport- 
service Is  part  of  organized  crime  operations 
in  America. 

A  let  of  money  has  passed  frcm  Emprise- 
Sportservice  to  public  officials  In  many  states. 
Top  cfflclals  of  the  conglomerate  have  ad- 
mitted making  numerous  political  contribu- 
tions to  protect  their  Interests.  In  many  cases, 
law  enfcrcement  officials  have  accused  the 
ccnglcmerate  of  bribery  and  promoting  con- 
fll:ts  of  Interest  among  public  officials. 

Emprise-Sportservice  is  extremely  powerful 
In  the  sports  wcrld.  It  controls  large  segments 
of  hcrse  racing  in  America  and  may  well  be 
the  mcst  dominant  Influence.  It  also  has 
tremendous  clout-  in  professional  sports, 
especially  baseball,  basketball  and  hockey — 
through  loans,  financial  manipulations  and 
its  exteiulie  concession  operations  that  often 
get  special  benefits  because  of  lending  activi- 
ties. 

Emprise-Sportservice  is  also  very  powerful 
in  court.  The  conglomerate  shares  no  expense 
In  hiring  the  best  legal  end  financial  talent  It 
can  find  to  fight  its  many  court  battles  and 
represent  Its  corporate  Interests. 

Emprise-Sportservice  may  be  the  first  docu- 
mented example  of  links  between  big  busi- 
ness and  organized  crime  elements,  as  well  as 
between  sports  and  the  underworld. 

Emprise  Sport-ervlce,  as  a  key  method  in  its 
operations  and  Influence,  engages  in  money- 
lending  operations  that  bear  similarities  to 
loan  sharking  and  which,  despite  the  big 
business  scale  and  antitrust  aspects  involved, 
are  not  ::ubject  to  governmental  laws  er  regu- 
lation the  way  conventional  lending  institu- 
tions are. 

Despite  all  this,  there  are  no  audit  controls 
or  other  che?ks  on  concession  sales  figures  to 
guard  against  illegal  skimming  at  publicly 
owned  sports  stadiums,  arenas  and  other  fa- 
cilities where  Emprise-Sportssrvice  operates 
concessions  under  contracts  with  govern- 
mental bodies. 

Also  despite  all  this,  federal,  state  and  local 
governments  have  done  very  little  about  It, 
or  even  much  to  learn  about  the  conglom- 
erate's operations,  except  for  the  racing  com- 
missions and  liquor  departments  in  a  few 
states  and  the  Metropolitan  Crime  Commis- 
sion of  New  Orleans,  and  almost  no  effort 
has  been  made  to  coordinate  various  investi- 
gations. Professional  sports  has  done  almost 
nothing. 

Only  once  in  Its  58-year  history  has  any 
part  of  the  concession  empire  been  convicted 
of  a  criminal  act.  That  was  on  Apr.  26,  1972, 
when  Empriss  Corp.  was  found  guilty  In  a 
Los  Angeles  federal  court  of  conspiracy  to 
conceal  the  ownership  of  a  Las  Vegas  gam- 
bling casino. 

Three  Mafia  figures — two  from  Detroit  and 
one  from  St.  Louis — were  also  convicted  In 
the  same  case. 

Since  this  was  a  felony  conviction  and 
many  states  prohibit  convicted  felons 
from  holding  racing  permits  or  the  liquor 
licenses  which  concessionaires  need  for  their 
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operations.  It  posed  the  threat  of  potential 
disaster  for  tLe  conglomerate. 

Some  states  began  or  stepped  up  their  in- 
vestigations because  of  the  conviction  and  a 
few  forced  Emprise-Sportservice  to  put  their 
mterests  In  trust  until  the  conglomerate's 
appeal  of  the  conviction  Is  resolved. 

Immediately  after  the  conviction  an- 
nouncements came  from  the  world  of  profes- 
sl6nal  sports  that  Investigations  of  Emprise- 
Sportservice  would  be  undertaken. 

The  commissioners  of  major  league  base- 
ball and  the  National  Basketball  association 
were  among  those  who  ennounced  investiga- 
tions. Sports  Illustrated  magazine  said  the 
announcements  came  "after  conspicuous 
hestltatlon." 

What  has  resulted  from  these  Investiga- 
tions? 

Not  much. 

Security  chiefs  of  the  four  major  profes- 
sional sports  associations  for  baseball,  foot- 
ball, basketball  and  hockey  were  contacted 
recantly  by  The  Dally  News. 

All  conceded  they  have  not  been  pursuing 
in-deith  investigations.  They  said,  however, 
that  thsy  were  keeping  abreast  of  develop- 
ments from  other  Investigations  by  govern- 
ment agencies  and  newspapers. 

NBA  Commissioner  Walter  Kennedy  had 
previously  written  letters  to  the  Arizona  and 
Arkansas  racing  commissions  vouching  for 
the  character  of  the  Jacobs  family,  the  own- 
ers of  Emprise-Sportservice. 

Now  Kennedy  faced  the  problem  of  what 
to  do  about  the  Jacobs  family's  ownership 
of  tho  Kansas  City-Omaha  KUigs,  form3rly 
the  Cincinnati  Royals  basketball  team. 

If  the  convl3tloii  of  Emprise  Corp.  on  the 
co-isplracy  charge  were  to  be  upheld  on  ap- 
p;al,  it  would  not  look  good. 

Kennedy  handled  the  problem  by  saying  he 
would  wait  until  Emprise  exhausted  its  ap- 
peals before  considering  any  action  on  their 
ownership  of  the  Kings. 

Then,  on  May  29,  1973,  the  sale  of  the 
Kings  to  a  Kansas  City  group  was  announced. 
Kennedy's  problem  was  eliminated. 

Ha  never  did  disclose  what  his  Investlga- 
tlo'i  had  uncovered. 

Emprise  Sportservics  also  has  removed 
some  of  the  racing  permit  and  liquor  license 
problems  with  some  corporate  shuffling. 

In  Arizona  and  Louisiana  the  conglom- 
erate transferred  Its  holdings  to  a  new  cor- 
poration called  Sportsystems  Corp.  or  its  sub- 
sldiiries. 

This  new  company  also  Is  owned  by  the 
Jacobs  family,  but  the  name-changing  ap- 
pears to  create  legal  barriers  to  action 
against  the  concessionaire  on  the  basis  of 
that  Las  Vegas  casino  conviction  even  If  up- 
held on  appeal. 

Sportsystems  Corp.  Is  not  guilty  of  any- 
thing, and  in  fact  did  not  exist  at  the  tline 
of  the  conviction.  In  most  states  it  cannot 
be  held  accountable  for  previous  actions  by 
Emprise,  Sportservice  or  any  subsidiary. 

In  Louisiana,  liquor  and  beer  permits  held 
by  Emprise-Snorts^rvice  and  its  subsidiaries 
were  revoked.  But  Emprise-Sportservice  chal- 
lenged the  action  In  court.  Before  the  matter 
was  d?clded.  the  permits  were  transferred  to 
Louisiana  Sportsystems  Corp.  In  the  con- 
glomerate's contlnuln;  practice  of  corporate 
maneuvering  and  manipulation  that  con- 
founds and  frustrates  authorities. 

"The  same  reasoning  used  In  revoking  the 
permits  could  not  be  used  with  this  new 
company,"  said  Robert  L.  Roshto,  attorney 
for  the  commissioner  on  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  in  Louisiana. 

"Emprise's  name  is  eradicated  from  the 
ownership,"  Roshto  explained.  "Emprise,  of 
course,  was  the  entity  that  was  convicted 
of  the  felony." 

By  such  laws  and  such  reasoning,  the  con- 
cession colossus  has  been  able  to  slip  away 
from  trouble  whenever  any  of  Its  operations 
have  run  afoul  of  the  law. 
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New  York  State,  however,  has  a  law  under 
which  new  companies  are  responsible  for  the 
actions  of  predecessor  firms.  Federal  author- 
ities used  this  law  to  keep  Emprise  from 
slipping  out  of  the  Las  Vegas  casino  case. 

The  original  indictment  was  dismissed  on 
the  ground  that  the  alleged  Illegal  acts  were 
committed  by  an  "old"  Emprise  Corp.,  which 
had  by  then  been  replaced  by  a  "new"  Em- 
prise Corp.,  even  though  the  same  Jacobs 
family  owned  both.  But  the  government  then 
securel  a  new  indictment  of  the  "new"  Em- 
prise based  on  that  New  York  law. 

Authorities  of  some  states  are  trying  to 
keep  up  with  developments  and  new  revela- 
tions about  Emprlse-SfKjrtservice. 

The  Louisiana  attorney  general's  office  de- 
cided last  week  to  send  an  tavestigator  to 
Dayton  to  check  out  the  documentation  be- 
hmd  The  DaUy  News'  series  on  Emprise- 
Sportservice  where  non-confldentlal  material 
Is  involved. 

Charles  Blackmar,  a  St.  Louis  University 
law  nrofessor  who  has  been  anpointed  trustee 
by  the  state  to  oversee  Emprise-Sportservice 
holding  In  Missouri,  has  requested  com- 
plete Information  on  The  DaUy  News  In- 
Investlgatlon  and  series. 

In  a  letter  to  The  Dally  News  Blackmar 
wrote,  "The  purpose  of  my  office  Is  to  re- 
port to  the  (state  liquor  control)  supervisor 
as  to  the  fitness  of  these  corporations  to 
hold  beer  and  liquor  licenses  In  the  state  of 
Ml-^ouri." 

In  contrast  to  other  states,  the  Ohio  at- 
torney general's  office  has  expressed  no  In- 
terest In  Emprise-Sportservice. 

Meanwhile,  some  public  agencies  and  In- 
vestigators have  been  studying  ways  to 
achieve  tighter  control  over  the  world  of 
sports. 

Aaron  Kohn,  who  was  an  FBI  man  for 
17  years  before  becoming  director  of  the 
Metropolitan  Crime  Commission  of  New 
Orleans,  dees  not  believe  local  er  state  gov- 
ernments are  equipped  to  adequately  regu- 
late sporting  events  across  the  country  and 
the  concessions  that  accompany  them. 

Kohn  told  the  U.S.  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Crime  last  year  that  he  favors  some 
federal  supervision. 

"I  believe  It  is  possible  for  the  states,  in- 
cluding Louisiana,  to  do  a  better  Job  If  the 
people  demand  a  better  Job,  and  are  watch- 
ful enough  of  governmental  processes,"  Kohn 
testified. 

"But  I  also  believe  that  the  organized 
crime  problem  In  every  one  of  its  aspects. 
Including  the  Impact  on  sports.  Is  now  at 
such  proportions  that  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances value  of  federal,  state  and  local  In- 
volvement Is  needed  In  order  to  deal  with 
its  scope." 

Kohn  said  he  believes  that  professional 
sports  groups  cannot  effectively  police  them- 
selves. They  have  effecil.e  fact-findl  g  stafis, 
he  said,  but  their  self-Interest  stands  In  the 
way  of  effective  action. 

"Athough  efforts  are  being  made  for  self- 
regulation  within  some  of  the  sports  groups, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  money  managers 
of  sports  are  more  co:;cerncd  with  matn- 
tairing  a  good  image  than  they  are  In  pro- 
tecting   a    choracter   and    Integrity. 

Kohn  sail  there  were  some  exceptions,  but 
they  were  "inadequate  and  spotty." 

"The  security  personnel  of  the  National 
Fooiball  League  are  apparently  efTeetl«e  fact- 
finders." Kchn  said. 

"But  team  owners,  and  the  administrators 
whom  they  employ,  do  not  make  decisions 
consistent  with  the  facts.  In  the  public  In- 
terest. 

"State  racing  commissions,  empowered  to 
keep  the  sport  clean,  too  often  fall  to  do 
so." 

Kohn    said    the    powers    of    Congress    are 
needed    to    regulate     those     who    make    a 
busl.iess  of  sports. 
"Federal  restrictions  should  be  extended 
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also  to  concessionaires  and  others  providing 
serrlcea  for,  or  engaged  In  contracts  wltb. 
sports  enterprises. 

"The  vast  nature  oX  Emprise  Corp.'s  na- 
tional financial  manipulations,  with  Its  pat- 
tern of  deception,  clearly  Indicates  that  lo- 
calized controls  are  Inadequate. 

"Food  and  beverage  concessions  handle  a 
substantial  part  of  the  money  spent  at  sport- 
ing events.  The  concession  business  is  all 
cash.  The  concessionaire,  Emprlas-Sportserv- 
Ice  for  example,  can  make  arbitrary  reports 
of  income.  If  so  Incllr.ed. 

"Opportunities  for  tax  cheating  are  great. 
Only  completely  reliable  and  ethical  manage- 
ment can  be  depended  upon  to  not  abuse 
such  opportunities." 

Kohu  recommended  three  corrective  meas- 
ures: 

1)  A  federal  daU  pool,  which  would  collect 
Information  from  all  local  and  federal  agen- 
cies and  make  it  available  to  law  enforce- 
ment and  sports-security  agencies  every- 
where. 

3)  A  federal  law  requiring  licensing  of 
nearly  everyone  flnanciaUy  Involved  In  pro- 
fessional sports.  This  would  Include  owners, 
trainers  and  Jockeys  In  horse  racing,  and 
owners,  managers,  coaches  and  trainers  In 
football,  baseball,  basketball  and  other 
sports.  About  the  only  persons  Kohn  ex- 
cluded were  the  players.  He  would  also  11- 
cerae  concessionaires  and  owners  and  op- 
erators of  sports  Etactiums. 

3)  Liberalization  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  enable  federal  prosecution  of  anyone  who 
moves  across  state  lines  to  carry  out  corrupt 
schemes. 

The  House  Select  Committee  on  Crime  in- 
corporated Kohn*  suggestions  In  a  final  re- 
port that  Is  to  be  released  by  June  30.  when 
the  committee  is  phased  out  of  existence. 

The  committee,  which  conducted  hearings 
last  year  on  the  Influence  of  organized  crime 
in  sports,  added  several  other  recommenda- 
tions. 

Among  these  are  the  appointment  of  a 
federal  commissioner  of  racing,  a  National 
Racing  commission  to  set  down  racing  rules, 
and  a  federal  Track  Security  ofllce  to  conduct 
Investigations. 

The  committee  wni  also  recommend  to  the 
states  with  parl-mutuel  racing  that  they 
adopt  strong  confUot-of-lnterest  statutes. 
The  committee  would  make  It  a  crime  for 
racing  officials  and  political  figures  to  "make 
a  gift,  contribution,  enter  Into  a  contract  or 
give  anything  of  value  to  each  other." 

The  adoption  of  such  a  statute  would  hit 
directly  at  Emprlse-Sportservlce,  whose  of- 
ficers have  admitted  giving  money  and  gifts 
to  numerous  governors,  legislators  and  other 
public  figures. 

When  the  recommendations  of  the  crime 
committee  will  ever  be  made  Into  law  Is  con- 
jectural. The  record  centers  In  Washington 
and  state  capitals  are  filled  with  copies  of 
reports  containing  Innumerable  recommen- 
dations, and  all  they  are  doing  Is  gathering 
dust. 

Aaron  Kohn:  "I  believe  It  Is  possible  for 
the  states.  Including  Louisiana,  to  do  a  bet- 
ter job  If  the  people  demand  a  better  job 
and  are  watchful  enough  of  governmental 
procesises." 


DOCTORS  CRITICIZE  FDA  ON 
COMBINATION  DRUGS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  BXJNOIS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  June  19.  1973 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  has 
taken  steps  to  remove  fixed  combination 
medicines  from  tl^.e  market.  It  has  based 
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its  actions  iipon  amendments  p>assed  by 
the  Congress  in  1962  requiring  it  to  de- 
termine the  existence  of  substantial  evi- 
dence of  effectiveness  of  all  drugs  mar- 
keted between  193F  and  1962,  as  well  as 
those  approved  since  the  amendments 
were  adopted. 

Needless  to  say,  all  of  us  are  concerned 
with  making  certain  that  drugs  which 
are  marketed  are  both  safe  and  effective. 
There  seems  to  be  significant  evidence, 
however,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that 
combination  drugs  are  not  only  safe  and 
effective  but,  in  addition,  are  far  less 
expensive. 

In  a  statement  presented  to  the  FDA, 
the  Congress  ol  County  Medical  Societies 
pointed  out  the  following  illustration: 

A  six  month  old  baby,  under  the  care  of 
a  local  health  department,  had  been  pre- 
scrib3d  four  different  medicines,  separately 
packaged,  each  with  a  prescribed  dosage  of 
one-half  teaspoonful  every  four  hours.  As 
parents,  as  well  as  physicians,  we  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  get  this  much  medicine  Into 
a  chUd  orally.  Today,  all  four  medicines  are 
available  In  a  single  combination,  greatly 
Increasing  the  chance  that  the  iHiby  will.  In 
fact,  receive  all  of  the  prescribed  medicine. 
What's  more  the  fixed  combination  product 
can  be  purchased  for  $1.75,  compared  to  $6.00 
total  cost  for  the  four  separate  medicines. 

A  major  area  of  disagreement  between 
the  FDA  and  practicing  physicians  is  the 
difllculty  of  evaluating  what  is  "substan- 
tial evidence  of  effectiveness."  The  pri- 
vate physician's  clinical  experience  with 
drug  products  is  radically  different  from 
that  of  the  academic  physician — to  say 
nothing  of  the  nondoctors  who  occupy 
Ix>sitions  of  importance  in  the  FDA. 

The  Congress  of  Cotmty  Medical  Socie- 
ties declared  that — 

We  have  become  concerned  about  the  .small 
number  of  practicing  physicians  who  are  se- 
lected to  serve  as  members  of  the  PDA's 
panel  on  drug  efficacy  ...  it  appears  that 
fewor  than  two  per  cent  of  the  members  of 
such  panels  are  physicians  In  active  private 
practice,  with  the  remaining  .  .  .  drawn 
largely  from  the  academic  world  or  the  staffs 
of  large  teaching  hospitals,  where  many  of 
the  problems  faced  In  daily  office  practice  are 
simply  not  confronted.  We  urge  the  FDA  to 
seek  out  the  judgment  of  physicians  in  pri- 
vate practice,  who  are  familiar  with  the 
safety  and  effectiveness  of  drug  products 
used  on  their  many  patients  every  day. 

The  movement  toward  bureaucratic 
medicine,  decided  by  Government  ad- 
ministrators in  Washington  oflBces,  is  a, 
dangerous  trend.  In  their  appearance  be- 
fore the  FDA,  the  doctors  of  the  Congress 
of  County  Medical  Societies — those  In  at- 
tendance were  Francis  A.  Davis,  M.D.,  M. 
Robert  Knapp,  M.D.,  John  C.  Hawk,  Jr.. 
M.D.,  Marshall  F.  Drlggs.  M.D.,  Law- 
rence Tills,  MX).,  and  Marvin  Edwards, 
editor  of  Private  Practice,  the  Journal  of 
the  Congress — set  forth  many  of  the  rea- 
sons why  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
combination  drugs. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
statement  which  these  distinguislied  doc- 
tors presented  to  the  FDA  on  May  24, 
1973,  and  insert  it  into  the  Rbcoro  at 
this  time: 
Statement    to    the    CoMMrssioimt   of   tht 

FOOD     AND     DMVO     ADMINISTTtATION     BT     THE 

CoNcasBS   or  Coomtt   Medicai.   Socstixs, 
IfAT  94,  1973 

We  are  here  today  not  only  a«  repre- 
sentatives of  private  physicians,  whose  prac- 
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tlce  Is  very  much  affected  by  the  decisions 
and  polictes  of  the  FDA,  but  primarily  as 
spokesmen  for  our  patients,  who  are  direct- 
ly affected  by  the  removal  of  drug  products 
which  they  have  used  safely  for  years  to  re- 
lieve their  illnesses. 

We  are  here,  frankly,  to  urge  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  to  review  its  pres- 
ent policies,  which  we  believe  have  led  to 
the  recall  of  medicine3  which  are  both  safe 
and  clinically  effective. 

As  physicians,  we  have  found  that  pub- 
lic confidence  In  medical  treatment  has  been 
seriously  undermined  by  FDA  recall  of  med- 
icines prescribed  for  a  patient  by  his  doctor, 
by  FDA  statements  about  drug  product  in- 
effectiveness, and  even  by  the  now-conunon 
knowledge  that  American  physicians  are 
often  unable  to  prescribe  products  which 
have  been  used  successfully  In  other  nations. 
As  the  physician  loses  the  right  to  prescribe 
the  best  medications  available,  his  effective- 
ness is  reduced. 

We  are  primarily  Interested  In  two  sub- 
jects— ^the  delay  In  approval  of  new  drug 
applications  and  the  removal  of  drugs  from 
the  market — but  because  of  limited  time 
available  to  us  today,  we  want  to  discuss 
In  detail  only  one  area  of  concern:  the  PDA's 
e4>parent  Intent  to  preclude  the  availability 
of  fixed  combination  medicines. 

We  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the  1962 
amendments  require  the  CDA  to  determine 
the  existence  of  substantial  evidence  of  ef- 
fectiveness of  all  drugs  marketed  between 
1938  and  1962,  as  well  as  those  approved 
since  the  amendments  were  adopted.  We  have 
followed  FDA  policy  in  the  Federal  Register, 
and  have  reviewed  the  department's  state- 
ments on  the  desirability  and  effectiveness 
of  fixed  combinations. 

We  are  in  full  agreement  that  safety  and 
effectiveness  are  the  two  prime  considera- 
tions In  prescribing  any  drug  product.  We 
would  also  agree  that  a  single  entity  drug 
product  would  be  preferable  to  a  fixed  com- 
bination if  it  were  possible  to  achieve  the 
same  broad-range  therapeutic  effect.  How- 
ever, as  physicians,  we  are  also  concerned 
about  the  cost  of  that  medicine — e^ieclally 
when  the  money  comes  directly  out  of  the 
patient's  pocket — and  about  means  of  re- 
ducing the  Inconvenience  of  taking  medi- 
cines, so  we  can  induce  the  patient  to  care- 
fully follow  the  entire  regimen  of  treatment 
for  maximum  effectiveness. 

To  illustrate  the  importance  of  cost  and 
convenience,  I  point  to  a  recent  case  In  . 
which  a  six-month  old  baby,  under  the  care 
of  a  local  health  department,  had  been  pre- 
scrilied  foiu:  different  medicines,  sepsurately 
packaged,  each  with  a  prescribed  dosage  of 
one-half  teaspoonful  every  four  hours.  As 
parents,  as  weU  as  physicians,  we  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  get  this  much  medicine  Into 
a  child  orally.  Today,  all  four  medicines  are 
available  In  a  single  combination,  greatly 
Increasing  the  chance  that  the  baby  will,  in 
fact,  receive  all  of  the  prescrit>ed  medicine. 
What's  more,  the  fixed  combination  product 
can  be  purchased  for  $1.75,  compared  to  $6.00 
totad  cost  for  the  fotu-  separate  medicines. 
That  is  a  significant  cost  difference  to  a  low- 
income  family;  multiplied  by  many  thou- 
sands of  prescriptions  a  month.  It  Is  also  a 
significant  factor  in  total  health  care  costs. 

If  the  FDA  removes  fixed  combination 
products,  many  physicians,  to  retain  the  ef- 
fectlvcitess  made  possible  by  convenience, 
will  ask  local  pharmacists  to  prepare  mixes, 
ats  they  did  a  hurulred  3war8  ago.  Not  only 
will  this  be  more  costly,  the  finished  prod- 
uct will  be  Inferior  to  the  fl.\ed  combina- 
tions available  tolay  simply  because  the 
local  pharmacist  will  not  have  the  expensive 
equipment  and  quality  control  procedures  to 
prepare  the  mixtures  most  effectively. 

The  one  big  area  of  disagreement  between 
the  FDA  and  those  of  us  who  practice  medi- 
cine Is  In  the  difficulty  of  evaluating  what  Is 
"8ub«tanti»l  evidence  of  effectiveness".  Ob- 
viously, such  findings  are  difficult  at  best, 


but  we  believe  they  have  been  complicated 
greatly  by  adding  a  comparative  element  in 
the  evaluation  of  combinations.  In  addition 
to  determining  effectiveness  of  a  product, 
there  Is  now  added  the  requirement  that 
each  ingredient  enhance  the  total  effective- 
ness. 

Demonstrating  efficacy  Is  difficult  enough, 
whether  in  a  clinical  setting  or  in  the  lab- 
oratory; It  is  often  Impossible  to  prove  or 
disprove  enhanced  efficacy.  It  is  our  expe- 
rience, that  buch  findings  cannot  be  reliably 
drawn  from  double  blind  studies. 

In  many  aspects  the  practice  of  medicine 
still  remains  an  art,  rather  than  an  exact 
science.  There  are  some  scientific  diagnostic 
procedures  and  scientific  treatments,  but  the 
patients'  therapeutic  response  to  many  drugs 
and  to  some  surgical  procedures  is  highly 
individualized.  There  are  some  complaints 
for  which  a  specific  cause  miy  not  be  imme- 
diately found,  such  as  dizziness,  backache, 
headache,  dysuria,  dysmenorrhea,  etc.  To 
afford  prompt  relief,  a  doctor  frequently  wUl 
have  to  use  drugs  on  a  trial  basis.  Needless 
to  say,  his  experience  with  drugs  and  his 
knowledge  of  his  patient's  personality  ere 
the  main  criteria  that  determine  the  selec- 
tion of  treatment. 

Since  much  of  medicine  is  an  art,  there 
is  very  little  chance  that  we  can  develop 
tests  that  could  accurately  predict  effective- 
ness, or  prove  to  what  extent  efficacy  is  en- 
hanced by  the  Individual  components  of  a 
fixed  combination  drug.  Yet  the  physician  in 
private  practice  needs  the  availability  of  safe 
and  useful  drugs,  both  as  single  entitles  and 
In  fixed  combinations,  to  treat  his  patients. 
Safe  drugs  must  be  considered  potentially 
useful,  not  worthless,  until  there  is  proof 
otherwise. 

The  private  physician's  clinical  experience 
with  drug  products  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  academic  physician.  The  private 
physician  sees  many  patients  whose  illnesses 
can  be  effectively  treated  by  use  of  available 
drug  products.  In  addition,  he  sees  some 
patients  whose  illnesses  cannot  be  scien- 
tifically diagnosed  in  the  usual  clinical  set- 
ting; therefore,  he  has  to  use  drugs  to 
relieve  symptoms.  The  academic  doctor,  on 
the  other  hand,  usually  sees  only  patients 
who  have  previously  been  seen  by  a  physician 
in  private  practice  and  subsequently  referred 
to  him  for  treatment.  The  patient  usually 
has  a  disease  which  can  be  diagnosed  and 
treated  siientifically,  although  frequently 
only  alter  exhaiistlve  studies.  In  addition, 
the  private  physician  has  a  more  Intimate 
knowledge  of  his  patients  and  is  more  fa- 
miliar with  the  economics  of  illness.  He  also 
knows,  empirically,  which  medicines  are 
convenient  to  take  and  which  medicines  re- 
lieve the  symptoms  of  "everyday  illnesses ". 
We  have  become  concerned  about  the  smaU 
number  of  practicing  physicians  who  are  se- 
lected to  serve  as  members  of  the  FDA's 
panel  on  drug  efficacy.  From  our  Information, 
it  appears  that  fewer  than  two  percent  of 
the  members  of  such  panels  are  physicians 
in  active  private  practice,  with  the  remaining 
98  percent  drawn  largely  from  the  academic 
world  or  the  staffs  of  large  teaching  hospitals, 
where  many  of  the  problems  faced  In  dally 
office  practice  are  simply  not  confronted.  We 
urge  the  FDA  to  seek  out  the  judgment  of 
physicians  In  private  practice,  who  are  fam- 
iliar with  the  safety  and  effectiveness  of  drug 
products  used  on  their  many  patients  every 
day. 

The  private  physician  handles  the  total 
medical  needs  of  90  percent  of  the  American 
population,  as  well  as  acting  as  the  primary 
physician  for  most  of  the  other  10  percent, 
and  his  clinical  judgment  of  efficacy  is  drawn 
from  long  personal  observation.  We  believe 
this  clinical  experience  with  products  which 
have  been  used  millions  of  times  offers  a  valid 
source  of  Information  In  determining  drug 
product  safety  and  efficacy. 
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We  are  aware  that  the  PDA  favors  use  of 
double-blind,  controlled,  cross-over,  com- 
parative data;  on  the  other  hand,  most  of 
the  data  In  package  Inserts  Is  drawn  from 
clinical  Impressions,  and  the  FDA  frequent- 
ly accepts  recommendations  made  by  NAS/ 
NRC  panels  on  the  basis  of  clinical  impres- 
sion. In  fact,  it  has  been  our  observation  that 
little  valid  data  is  available  today  as  a  result 
of  double-blind  study,  and  what  double- 
blind  data  is  avaUable  is  seriously  questioned 
as  to  its  validity  both  by  practicing  physi- 
cians and  medical  academicians.  One  exam- 
ple is  the  controversial  "Diabetes  Study". 

We  know  the  PDA  does  believe  some  drug 
combinations  should  be  left  on  the  market: 
for  example,  oral  contraceptives.  Yet,  we  as 
physicians  believe  the  effectiveness  of  our 
practice  will  be  compromised,  and  our  value 
to  oixr  patients  reduced,  if  the  PDA  removes 
those  fixed  combinations  which  now  appear 
to  be  In  danger  of  removal,  such  as  the  more 
than  twenty  cough  mixtures  covered  by  a 
notice  In  the  Federal  Register  of  February  9. 
We  would  hope,  for  the  sake  of  our  patients, 
that  the  FDA  will  delay  taking  any  action  to 
remove  combination  cough  medicines  until 
private  phjrsicians  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  consult  with  the  department's  scientists 
and  present  evidence  of  clinical  experience 
with  theh-  millions  of  patients.  Along  this 
line,  we  would  also  like  to  urge  the  FDA 
to  reconstitute  its  physician  committees  to 
Include  more  physicians  In  active  private 
practice. 

We  believe  your  decision  to  review  PDA  pol- 
icies toward  fixed  combinations,  with  an  eye 
toward  Increased  emphasis  on  clinical  experi- 
ence, will  result  In  a  major  benefit  to  our 
patients  who  will  thus  be  able  to  retain  the 
use  of  high-quality  medicines  at  lower  cost 
and  with  greater  convenience  than  If  such 
medicines  were  to  be  prescribed  Individually. 


NEW  PRICE  FREEZE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  19.  1973 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
new  price  freeze  now  in  effect,  gas  and 
fuel  prices  will  not  rise  for  at  least  a  60- 
day  period.  However,  what  vill  be  hap- 
pening behind  the  pumps  during  this 
temporary  period?  For  the  last  few 
months,  oil  companies  as  well  as  officials 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  have 
been  preparing  the  Nation  for  an  "ener- 
gy crisis." 

Their  actions  have  been  so  successful 
that  there  have  been  no  major  uprisings 
by  the  consumers  to  protest  price  hikes 
of  as  much  as  12.5  percent  in  1  week.  In- 
stead the  public  has  taken  an  apathetic, 
"What  can  I  do?"  attitude  due  to  the  suc- 
cessful publicity  the  oil  industry  has  gen- 
erated about  an  alleged  fuel  shortage. 
They  realize  you  can  substitute  chicken 
for  meat  but  what  can  you  substitute 
for  gas? 

If  we  hold  the  future  In  our  hands,  as 
our  President  claims,  then  why  is  not 
anything  being  done?  Why  do  we  feel 
helpless  concerning  the  energy  shortage? 
The  answer  might  be  public  deception  by 
both  a  vital  industry  and  one's  own  gov- 
ernment. Is  it  a  coincidence  that  the 
shortage  has  appeared  right  after  the 
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major  oil  companies  were  being  threat- 
ened with  numerous  lawsuits  by  environ- 
mentalist groups?  The  oU  moguls  were 
being  attacked  by  environmental  protec- 
tionists in  two  major  areas.  The  first  be- 
ing the  lack  of  concern  demonstrated  by 
the  industry  for  oil  spills  caused  by  both 
offshore  drilling  and  shipping  methods, 
while  the  second  consisted  of  the  contro- 
versial construction  of  the  now  sup- 
posedly "vital"  Alaskan  pipeline. 

The  industry's  lack  of  concern  for  the 
project's  imposing  environmental  dan- 
gers was  particularly  Irritating  to  most 
environmentalists.  There  were  also  re- 
cent attacks  by  tax  reformers  concern- 
ing the  "generous "  depletion  allowances 
the  Government  was  providing  for  the 
oil  industry.  Under  such  fierce  criticism 
something  was  needed  to  get  Americans 
and  the  Government  behind  the  oil  in- 
terest instead  of  against  it.  An  "energy 
crisis"  seems  to  be  the  industry's  solu- 
tion. 

While  the  "crisis"  is  most  effective  on 
this  front,  it  also  serves  another  pur- 
pose— that  of  eliminating  competition. 
This  is  being  achieved  by  supplying  fuel 
only  to  major  oil  company  affiliates  while 
denying  full  deliveries  to  independent 
wholesalers  and  retailers.  This  is  very 
dangerous.  The  Federal  Government  has 
the  responsibility  to  step  in  and  prevent 
the  destruction  of  a  competitive  market 
in  the  oil  industry  or  else  be  faced  with 
the  need  to  establish  permanent  price 
controls  on  oil  products.  Mr.  M.  B.  Hold- 
raf,  founding  member  of  the  Independ- 
ent Gasoline  Marketers  Council  stated 
to  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  that  urless  the  Govern- 
ment Intervenes  within  the  next  6 
months  the  independents  will  "pass  from 
the  scene  solely  because  he  will  be 
squeezed  out  of  business." 

It  therefore  must  be  concluded  that 
unless  the  Government  does  not  step  in 
to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  oil  and 
to  preserve  a  free  competitive  market, 
consistent  with  our  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem, regular  fuel  shortages  and  a  com- 
pletely regulated  oil  industry  is  inevi- 
table. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  aware  of  a  need 
to  find  new  energy  resources  and  to  de- 
velop new  means  of  providing  energy  to 
the  consumer  market.  However,  the 
shortages  and  crises  we  are  now  experi- 
encing are  nothing  more  than  a  smoke 
screen  to  hide  the  coMusive  practices  of 
the  oil  industry  and  its  allies  in  the  De- 
partment of  Interior.  I  have  warned  that 
such  was  occurring  in  the  past  several 
years,  as  has  many  of  the  independent 
oil  products  distributors  and  wholesalers. 
Now,  we  are  reaping  the  disastrous  re- 
sults of  our  past  inactivity. 

Nevertheless,  this  Congress  still  has 
an  opportunity  to  assure  an  adequate 
supply  of  oil  and  other  energy  resources. 
by  eliminating  all  barriers  to  the  impor- 
tation of  oil,  by  permitting  a  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  mining  for  oil  In  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  under  proper  Federal  supervision 
and  by  establishing  a  special  unit,  similar 
to  the  Manhattan  atomic  bomb  project, 
to  develop  and  implement  a  safe  method 
to  obtain  the  oil  from  Alaska's  North 
Slope.  The  time  for  action  is  now. 
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EDUCATION  OF  HANDICAPPED 
CHILEHREN 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   IMIUANA 

IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19,  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  first  of  a  two-part  series, 
written  by  Bart  and  Andrew  Barnes,  on 
the  problems  of  providing  educational 
.services  to  handicapped  children  as  man- 
dated by  several  recent  court  decisions. 

The  article.  "Special  Education:  A 
New  Storm  Center."  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  May  29. 

As  the  authors  say,  Mr.  Speaker: 

In  courthouses  *nd  statehouses  across  the 
nation,  It  is  being  argued  increasingly  that 
America's  handicapped  children  are  entitled, 
as  a  matter  of  basic  constltutionai  right,  to 
Just  such  an  education.  In  a  landmark  de- 
cision, a  federal  Judge  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lun>bia  has  ruled  precisely  that.  There  is 
similar  Utlgation  pending  In  at  least  20 
states. 

Educators  say  the  Impact  of  that  decision 
and  of  legislation  at  the  Federal  and  state 
level  affecting  handicapped  children  is  po- 
tentially as  great  as  the  Supreme  Court's 
1954  decision  outlawing  school  segregation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  materials  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  so  that  my  col- 
leagues might  understand  the  urgency 
of  providing  increased  support  for  spe- 
cial services  to  handicapped  children: 

Spbcxai.  Education:  A  Nxw  Stork  Center 
(By  Bart  Barnes  and  Andrew  Barnes) 

For  13-year-old  Kenny,  his  early  years  in 
the  public  schools  of  Prince  Georges  County 
were  stiocessful,  despite  a  visual  handicap 
that  made  it  hard  for  him  to  see  anything  at 
a  distance  or  outdoors  In  daylight. 

There  were  times  when  his  vision  problem 
made  It  difllciilt  for  him  to  keep  up  with  the 
rest  of  the  class,  particularly  when  black- 
board Instruction  was  being  used.  But  over- 
all his  grades  were  satisfactory.  School  offl- 
clais  assured  his  parents  that  he  was  a  bright 
chUd. 

That  was  until  a  year  ago  this  month.  In 
May,  1972,  a  school  psychologist,  the  director 
of  special  education  for  the  Prince  Georges 
schools  and  the  director  of  pupil  placement 
called  Kenny's  parents  in  for  a  conference. 

They  were  terribly  sorry,  they  said,  but 
Kenny's  handicap  was  such  that  he  could  not 
benefit  any  more  from  the  public  s<^ools  of 
Prince  Georges  County. 

No  longer  would  there  be  a  place  for  Kenny 
In  the  school  he'd  been  attending  and  there 
was  no  program  of  special  education  that  he 
could  benefit  from.  Kenny's  parents  were  told 
to  send  him  to  a  private  school,  but  he  was 
denied  admlsslan  at  the  two  Virginia  schools 
to  which  he'd  been  referred.  One  said  It  had 
no  program  suitable  for  him  and  the  other 
said  it  could  not  assiire  his  safety. 

For  the  last  year,  Kenny  has  remained  at 
home  and  has  received  no  formal  education 
at  all. 

Throughout  the  United  States,  there  are 
an  estimated  1  million  children  ot  school  are, 
who,  like  Kenny,  have  been  excluded  from 
the  pubUc  schools  because  of  a  phy&lcal, 
emotional  or  mental  handicap. 

Tftey  are  among  an  estimated  7  minion 
handicapped  children  of  school  age  In  the 
United  States,  one  In  every  10.  They  suiter 
from  Unpainneats  ranging  from  prafomul 


mental  retardation  to  minimal  learnhig  dls- 
abUlUes. 

It's  estimated  that  to  educate  all  of  tbem 
to  their  fullest  potential  would  cost  up  to  $10 
bUUon  a  year  for  highly  specialized  teachers, 
equipment  and  programs. 

Tet  m  courthouses  and  statehouses  across 
the  nation,  it  is  being  argued  increasingly 
that  America's  handicapped  childrm  are  en- 
titled, as  a  matter  of  basic  eoxtstltutlonal 
rif^t,  to  just  such  an  education.  In  a  land- 
mark decision,  a  federal  Judge  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  ruled  precisely  that.  There 
Is  slmUar  litigation  pending  in  at  least  20 
states. 

Educators  say  the  impact  of  that  decision 
and  of  legislation  at  the  federal  and  state 
level  a&ecting  handlcappKd  chUdren  is  po- 
tentially ss  great  as  the  Supreme  Court's  1934 
decision  outlawing  school  segregation. 

Of  America's  7  million  handicapped  chU- 
dren. an  estimated  40  per  cent  are  now  re- 
ceiving some  form  of  specialized  educational 
service;  the  remaining  60  per  cent  are  not. 
according  to  Alan  R.  Abeson,  of  the  nonprofit 
Concll  for  Exceptional  ChUdren. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  are  con- 
fined to  Institutions  where  they  receive  little 
or  no  training,  not  even  in  such  basic  func- 
tions as  feeding  and  clothing  themselves. 

There  are  people  like  Milbert,  16,  confined 
at  Rosewood  State  Hospital  outside  of  Balti- 
more since  he  was  10  years  old,  the  victim  of 
minimal  brain  damage  at  birth,  deafness  and 
hyperactivity. 

At  the  a^e  of  6,  he  was  classified  as  "educa- 
ble"  at  the  University  of  Maryland  Hospital. 
For  one  academic  year,  the  Baltimore  public 
schools  set  a  teacher  to  his  home  periodical- 
ly for  tutoring.  But  after  a  year,  the  teacher 
decided  that  Milbert  was  "not  ready  to  be 
taught"  and  stopped  coming. 

Over  the  next  few  years,  Milbert's  mother 
was  able  to  teach  her  son  to  print  his  name, 
address  and  telephone  number,  but  because 
of  a  family  crisis  the  boy  was  sent  to  Rose- 
wood in  1966. 

After  one  term  at  the  school  there,  he 
was  nUed  "disruptive"  and  once  again  "not 
ready  to  be  taught  .  .  ." 

His  parents  were  informed  that  be  would 
receive  no  further  instruction.  Three  years 
later,  his  mother  took  leave  without  pay  from 
her  Job  to  visit  Milbert  on  a  daily  basis  at 
Rosewood  to  try  to  teach  him  herself.  She 
found  he  had  regressed  substantiaUy,  could 
no  longer  write  at  all  and,  despite  repeated 
efforts,  she  was  unable  to  teach  him. 

There  are  people  lilce  Andy  Cowin,  23,  with 
a  keen  mind,  but  afflicted  by  a  condition  of 
cerebral  palsy  that  makes  it  almcst  Impos- 
sible to  control  the  muscles  in  his  right  hand 
and  arm.  Crown  Is  a  college  graduate  but  he 
remembers  others  he  went  to  school  with  at 
a  school  for  the  handicapped  In  Massachu- 
setts who  simply  withdrew,  as  he  says,  "Into 
the  world  of  the  crippled." 

"Handicapped"  can  mean  a  variety  oX 
things:  blindness,  withered  limbs,  emotion- 
ally disturbed  to  the  point  where  a  child  is 
unable  to  function  in  a  normal  classroom.  It 
can  mean  an  inability  to  communicate  or  to 
understand  and  carry  out  directions  for 
reasons  ranging  from  an  organic  defect  to 
brain  damage  at  birth. 

It  can  mean  mental  retardation,  so  pro- 
found that  a  child  has  no  measurable  Intel- 
ll^nee  quotient  and  Is  barely  able  to  lift  his 
head,  a^  so  slight  that  with  extra  help  at 
schoolHT  child  can  be  taught  to  be  a  func- 
tioning and  contributing  member  of  society. 

But  no  matter  how  severe  or  slightly  the 
handicap,  it's  the  opinion  of  people  like  Abe- 
son  and  the  CouucU  for  Exceptional  Children 
that  all  people  with  handicaps  arj  entitled 
as  a  matter  of  right  to  whatever  education 
wUl  beet  equip  them  to  cope  with  their  en- 
vironment. That  can  mean,  Abeeon  says, 
learning  bow  to  resd  or  learning  how  to  feed 


yourself — but  whatever  It  is.  It  must  be  pro- 
vided at  public  expense. 

•*We  hold,"  says  Abeson  "that  there  Is  no 
such  thing  as  an  Ineducatrie  child." 

For  Kenny  of  Prince  George's  who  stiSers 
from  cataracts  in  both  eyes,  and  Milbert  of 
Baltimore,  the  issue  is  heading  toward  a  res- 
olution in  federal  court.  They  and  18  other 
handicapped  children  are  asking  the  court 
to  order  the  state  to  provide  them  at  public 
expense  with  an  education  suited  to  their 
needs. 

In  his  decision  in  Washington  last  AugiKt, 
U.a.  District  Judge  Joseph  C.  Waddy  bluntly 
informed  the  D.C.  Board  that  lack  of  money 
was  not  an  excuse  for  falling  to  provide  spe- 
cial education  for  any  child  needing  it. 

"The  Inadequacies  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia public  school  system,"  the  Judge  said 
"whether  occasioned  by  Instifficlent  funding 
or  administrative  inefficiency,  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  bear  more  heavily  on  the  excep- 
tional or  handicapped  chUd  than  on  the 
normal  child." 

In  addition  to  the  lawsuits  on  behalf  of 
the  handicapped  pending  throughout  the 
nation,  there  were  800  Mils  introduced  in 
state  legislatures  during  1971-72  dealing  with 
education  for  handicpped  chUdren. 

Approximately  250  of  those  measures  were 
enacted. 

At  the  federal  level,  legislation  is  pending 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  to  require  the 
federal  government  to  underwrite  75  per  cent 
of  what  It  costs  to  educate  a  handicapped 
ChUd  over  and  above  the  cost  of  educathig  a 
nonhandicapped  child. 

What  it  boUs  down  to,  said  Atigust  W. 
Steinhilber.  director  of  Federal  and  Congres- 
sional Relations  for  the  National  Association 
of  School  Boards,  a  group  that  looks  after 
local  school  interests  at  the  federal  level,  is 
that  the  "local  school  boards  could  have  the 
legal  obligation  to  provide  specialized  serv- 
ices for  children  based  on  the!r  needs." 

This,  he  said,  would  be  a  substantial  de- 
parture from  the  basic  philosophy,  under- 
lying most  school  systems  today.  That  phi- 
losophy, he  said,  has  been  "you  teach  to  the 
mean,  to  the  median  of  the  class;  you're 
teaching  to  the  average  student.  But  as  part 
of  your  regular  program  you  don't  neces- 
sarily  provide   specialized   services." 

Traditionally,  says  the  Council  for  Ex- 
ceptional ChUdren's  Fred  Weinraub,  "schools 
have  been  for  those  students  who  fit  In.  The 
ones  who  dont  fit  in  have  to  fend  for  them- 
selves." 

It  was  in  1969.  15  years  after  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  outlawing  racial  segregation 
in  the  public  schools,  that  the  ptarents  of 
two  retarded  children  in  Utah  took  the  state 
to  court  when  It  refused  to  provide  a  public 
education  for  them. 

In  handing  down  his  decision.  Judge  D. 
Frank  WUklns  adopted  language  virtually 
identical  to  that  used  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Brown  vs.  Board   of  Education. 

"Today  it  is  doubtful  that  any  child  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  suoeeed  in  life  if 
he  is  denied  the  right  and  opportunity  of 
an  education." 

Segregating  the  two  retarded  children  from 
Utah's  system  of  public  education,  the  Judge 
said,  "can  be  and  usually  is  Interpreted  as 
denoting  their  inferiority,  unusualness  and 
Incompetency.  A  sense  of  inferiority  and  not 
belonging  affects  the  motlvaUon  of  a  chUd 
to  learn.  Segregation,  even  though  perhap-s 
well  intentloned,  under  the  apparent  sanc- 
tion of  law  and  state  authority  has  a  tend- 
ency to  retard  the  educational,  emotional  and 
mental  development  of  chUdren." 

There  have  been  similar  outcomes  in  law- 
suits In  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan  as  well 
as  the  Waddy  decision  last  summer  in  Wash- 
ington. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  state  agreed  to  a  court 
order  in  the  faU  of  1871  sttpaUtlng  that  no 
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laws  trould  be  applied  "which  would  post- 
pane,  terminate  or  deny  mentally  retarded 
children  access  to  a  publicly  supported  edu- 
cation, including  a  public  school." 

That  order  foUowed  the  filing  of  a  suit 
by  the  state's  Association  for  Retarded  ChU- 
dren and  a  trial  before  a  three  Judge  paneL 
Ceuij-al  to  the  argument  at  the  trial  was 
the  contention  that  education  "must  be 
seen  as  the  continuous  process  by  which  in- 
dividuals learn  to  cope  and  function  within 
their  envircnment.  Thus,  for  chUdren  to 
learn  to  clothe  and  feed  themselves  is  a  legit- 
imate outccme  achievable  through  an  edu- 
cational program." 

Last  October  In  Michigan,  others  amount- 
ed to  denial  of  "equal  protection"  under  the 
14th  amendmeat. 

Children  with  learning,  social,  mental  or 
physical  handicaps,  he  said,  have  a  right  to 
a  pia>lic  education. 

PartiaUy  for  chUdren  who  are  poor  and 
black,  the  consequences  of  being  misdiag- 
nosed as  retarded  or  handicapped  when  they 
are  not  can  be  as  severe  as  being  excluded 
from  school,  says  Stanley  Herr,  the  lawyer 
who  argued  the  suit  against  the  D.C.  School 
Board  that  resulted  In  Judge  Waddy's  decree 
last  summer. 

Cultural  biases  built  Into  standardized 
testing  and  unilateral  on-the-spot  diagnoses 
by  teachers  have,  in  part,  been  the  causes  of 
such  misdiagnoses,  Herr  argued.  The  result 
Is  that  children  who  are  not  retarded  are  as- 
signed to  "inferior  special  education  pro- 
grams which  tend  to  propel  chUdren  toward 
the  self-fulfilling  prophecies  of  failure. 

Under  Judge  Waddy's  decision  of  last 
sununer,  chUdren  who  are  assigned  to  spe- 
cial education  classes  are  now  entitled  to 
certain  procedural  safeguards.  Including  in- 
dependent testing  and  a  hearing. 

There  are  other  children,  argues  the 
CouncU  for  Exceptional  Children's  Wein- 
raub, who  do  have  learning  dlsabiuties  that 
could  be  corrected.  The  problem  Is  they  are 
never  diagnosed. 

"You  remember  the  kid  In  school  you  knew 
wasn't  dtmib  but  somehow  couldn't  learn  to 
read?"  Weinraub  said.  "He  was  one  of  the 
gang  In  the  first  grade.  By  the  third  grade  he 
was  a  little  bit  behind  everybody  else.  By 
the  fourth  grade,  he  was  getting  into  trouble 
and  by  seventh  grade,  he  was  spending  most 
of  his  tane  In  the  principal's  office.  It  could 
be  a  learning  dtsablUty.  maybe  one  that 
reverses  the  letters  'b'  and  "d*  or  one  where 
he  sees  a  flve-letter-word  as  five  separate  let- 
tors,  not  a  single  word.  But  a  kid  Uke  that 
needs  help,  not  i»ecessarlly  for  all  12  years, 
maybe  only  for  two  years  or  six  months." 

And.  says  Herr,  there  have  been  others  In 
Washington  and  elsewhere  who  are  simply 
diagnosed  as  handicapped  and  excluded  from 
school  because  they  are  discipline  problems. 
(Under  the  Waddy  decree,  such  children  are 
entlUed  to  a  hearing  and  due  process  before 
being  excluded.) 

It  was  Just  such  a  child,  an  11 -year-old 
named  Gregory  that  got  Herr  Into  the  case 
In  the  first  place.  When  Herr  first  met  him. 
Gregory  had  been  out  of  school  for  three 
years,  expelled  by  his  principal  for  throwing 
spitballs.  He  had  an  IQ  of  only  39,  the  prin- 
cipal said.  He  could  come  back  to  school 
only  when  he  behaved  himself— and  when 
there  was  a  class  smaU  enough  to  accommo- 
date him. 

For  the  next  three  years,  Gregory's  mother 
heard  from  the  school  once.  A  secretary  called 
to  announce  Gregory  would  be  graduaUng 
nex:t  week  from  sixth  grade.  Wouldn't  his 
mother  like  to  come?  After  Informing  tha 
secretary  that  Gregory  had  not  been  attend- 
ing classes  for  three  years,  she  didn't  hear 
from  the  school  again. 

"I  began  to  wonder  just  how  retarded  ha 
really  was  when  he  could  take  three  buses 
across  town  to  get  to  my  office,"  Herr  said. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"So  I  had  him  tested.  He  was  reading  at  hia 
grade  level." 

Gregory  Is  now  back  In  scbooL 


PAY  RAISE  FOR  FEDERAL 
EMPLO"yEES 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  June  19.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  which  would,  in 
effect,  give  most  Federal  employees  a 
onr-half  percent  pay  raise  on  Septem- 
ber 1. 1973. 

This  legislation  would  reduce  from  7 
to  6^^  percent  the  employee  payroll  de- 
duction currently  paid  into  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Fund. 

The  present  Ggvin  of  7  percent  is  based 
upon  a  1970  actuarial  projection  that 
"normal  costs"  of  the  system  would  re- 
quire a  total  contribution  rate  of  14  per- 
cent of  the  salaries  of  those  people  cov- 
ered by  the  fund — 7  percent  from  the  em- 
ployees, to  be  matched,  under  the  law, 
by  an  equal  contribution  rate  of  7  per- 
cent by  the  employing  agency. 

However,  experience  over  the  past  3 
years  has  shown  that  the  normal  costs 
have  not  approached  14  percent.  Indeed, 
they  have  been  below  13  percent  for 
much  of  the  recent  past. 

This  overpayment  into  the  fund  has 
resulted  in  a  $400  million  surplus  which 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  applied 
toward  the  imfunded  liability — a  debt 
which  is  clearly  not  in  any  way  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Federal  employees. 

I  beUeve  that  the  time  is  overdue  for 
the  Congress  to  redress  this  inctiuity. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  view  of  the 
fact  the  present  administration  is  on  rec- 
ord as  opposing  virtually  Euiy  liberaliza- 
tion of  retirement  benefits  on  the  sole 
grounds  of  increased  costs.  I,  for  one,  will 
continue  to  push  for  needed  changes  in 
the  retirement  system,  even  if  there 
might  be  some  increased  costs  invrtred. 
But  until  such  legislation  is  passed  and 
signed  by  the  President,  and  normal 
costs  do,  in  fact,  approach  14  percent,  I 
do  not  think  that  Federal  employees 
should  continue  to  subsidise  the  retire- 
mmt  system. 

In  this  time  of  nmaway  inflation,  per- 
haps one-half  percent  does  not  seem  that 
much— but  I  believe  that  the  $150  million 
dollars  that  is  currently  being  overpaid 
each  year  by  Federal  employees  should 
be  in  their  pockets  and  not  Govemmoit 
coffers. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would 
allow  the  administration  to  reduce  its 
budget  by  a  similar  amount  of  money,  as 
the  employing  agency's  matching  con- 
tribution will  also  be  reduced  by  one-half 
percent. 

Logically,  then,  I  woxild  expect  this 
legislation  should  have  the  support  of 
those  who  want  to  limit  the  Federal 
budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  text  of  the  bin 
follows: 
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H.R.  8817 

A  biU  to  reduce  the  percentage  rates  of  em- 
ployee deductions,  agency  contributions,  and 
deposits  for  civil  servi:^  retlreme:-t  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
first  sentence  of  section  8334(a)  (1)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"The  employing  agency  shaU  deduct  and 
withhold  6 ',2  per  cent  of  the  basic  pay  of  an 
employee,  7  per  cent  of  the  basic  pay  of  a 
Congressional  employee,  and  8  per  cent  of  tha 
basic  pay  of  a  Member.". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  8334(c) 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  foUows: 

"(c)  Each  employee  or  Member  credited 
with  civUian  service  aftjr  July  31,  1920.  for 
which  retirement  deductions  or  deposits  have 
not  been  made,  may  deposit  with  interest  an 
amount  equal  to  the  following  percentages  cf 
his  basic  pay  received  for  that  service: 

EMFLOTZK 

Percentage  of  basic  pay  and  service  period: 
2li— August  1, 1920,  to  June  30.  1926. 
3>^ — July  1.  1926,  to  June  30.  1942. 
5 — July  1,  1942,  to  June  30.  1948. 
6— July  1.  1948  ,  to  October  31.  1956. 
0% — November   1,    1956.   to   December   31. 
1963. 
7— January  1, 1970,  to  August  31, 1973. 
6^— After  August  31.  1973. 

MTKUfHWI      OB      ClfPLOTEE      FOB      CONGSXSSIONAL 
KMPLOTKX    SXBVm 

214— Augmt  1.  1920.  to  June  30. 1B28. 
3V2— July  1.  1926.  to  June  30,  1942. 
5 — July  1,  1942.  to  June  30.  1948. 
6-July  1.  1918.  to  October  31,  1968. 
6V4 — ^November    1,    1956,   to  December   31, 
1969. 
7\4-^anuary  1.  1970.  to  August  31,  1973. 
7— After  August  31, 1973. 

MSMBEX  FOB  KEMBCB  SEKTICX 

2Vi— August  1,  1920,  to  June  30. 1928. 

3Va— July  1.  1926,  to  June  30.  1942. 

5-^»ily  1,  1942.  to  August  1. 1946. 

6 — August  2. 1946,  to  Octol)er  31. 1956. 

7Vi— November  1.  1956,  to  December  31. 
1963. 

8 — After  December  31. 1969. 

Sec  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  applicable  pay  pe- 
riod which  begins  on  or  after  September  1. 
1973. 


GREAT  NEED  FOR  EDUCATION 
ABOUT  DRUG  ABUSE 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  nroiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REniESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19.  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  an 
excellent  analysis,  contained  in  a  letter 
I  recently  received  from  the  executive 
vice  president  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  Ernest  B.  Howard,  MJ>.,  of 
the  need  for  drug  abuse  education. 

Says  Dr.  Howard : 

Prom  the  broad  social  viewpoint,  the  most 
important  aspect  of  education  and  informa- 
tion in  this  field  Is  on  the  preventive  level, 
because  drug  addiction  and  dependence  con- 
stitute a  group  of  interrelated  conditions  and 
represents  a  form  of  psychic  contagion  which 
is  .  .  .  spread  by  ti«iKii^f««rmatj^>n  m^I  mlsrep- 
rasentatloQ. 
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Dr.  Howard  goes  on  to  note  that  pro- 
grams for  the  prevention  of  the  drug 
abuse  must,  of  necessity,  be  compre- 
hensive and  long  term,  and  he  adds: 

The  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1970 
was  an  excellent  beginning  for  such  pro- 
grams. Although  programs  developed  under 
the  limited  time  of  this  act  vary  widely  In 
quality,  discontinuing  support  for  such 
school  and  community  programs  would  seri- 
ously hamper  the  development  and  refine- 
ment of  school  and  community  anti-drug 
education  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Select  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair,  is  presently  conducting  hearings 
on  H.R.  4715,  a  bill  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Meeds)  which  would  extend  the  Drug 
Abuse  Education  Act  for  3  years,  and  our 
subcoqjmittee  will  conclude  those  hear- 
ings on  Saturday,  June  23.  in  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  and  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
Wednesday,  Jime  27. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Dr.  Howard's 
letter  at  this  point  in  the  Recoro: 
American  Medical  Association, 

Chicago,  III.,  June  6, 1973. 
Hon.  John  Braoemas, 

Cliairman,  Select  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
House  of  Representatives,  Raybum 
Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

DcAB  Congressman  Braoemas:  Presently 
pending  before  your  Subcommittee  Is  H.R. 
4715  which  would  extend  the  Drug  Abuse 
Education  Act  for  three  years.  We  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  our  support 
since  education  concerning  drug  abuse  is  a 
critical  element  in  our  Nation's  overall  ef- 
forts to  resolve  this  serious  problem. 

The  American  Medical  Association  Is 
deeply  concerned  about  the  problems  of  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence.  Physicians 
throughout  the  country  are  being  called  upon 
Increasingly  to  treat  cases  of  this  type.  In 
this  context,  doctors  become  Involved  in 
various  kinds  of  educational  and  Informa- 
tion-giving activities.  They  are  called  upon 
to  provide  advice  and  counsel  to  alau-med 
parents  of  those  youngsters  who  are  in- 
volved or  are  s\ispe:ted  of  being  involved; 
and  as  a  natural  extension  of  this  function, 
they  are  often  asked  to  advLse  the  community 
at  large  on  these  questions.  Finally,  the 
treatment  of  the  drug  dependent  person  in- 
cludes a  major  element  of  re-education  with 
respect  to  his  attitudes  about  drugs  In  gen- 
eral, drug  dependence,  and  drug  taking  be- 
cause correction  of  the  mental,  physical,  and 
social  complications  of  the  drug-life  is  still 
Insufflclent  If  the  victim's  attitudes  remain 
unchanged. 

From  the  broad  social  viewpoint,  the  most 
Important  tispect  of  education  and  Informa- 
tion In  this  field  Is  on  the  preventive  level, 
because  drug  addiction  and  dependence  con- 
stitute a  group  of  interrelated  conditions  and 
represents  a  form  of  pbychic  contagion  which 
Is,  in  significant  part,  spread  by  misinforma- 
tion and  misrepresentation.  Once  established 
through  the  involvement  of  enough  persons 
It  creates  a  drug  culture  which  is  dissemi- 
nated and  perpetuated  by  contact  In  an  en- 
vironment where  the  folklore  of  drug-taking 
Is  an  accepted  fact. 

It  Is  apparent  that  drug  abuse  and  Its  re- 
sulting human  tragedy  continues  to  be  of 
epidemic  proportions  In  the  United  States.  It 
Is  also  apparent  that  drug  abuse  is  a  com- 
plex social  problem  with  eerlous  medical  and 
legal  aspects.  Any  programs  aimed  at  prevent- 
ing or  ameliorating  this  problem  must,  of 
necessity,  be  comprehensive  and  long-term. 

The  Drtig  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1970 
was  an  excellent  beginning  for  such  pro- 
grams. Although  programs  developed  under 
the  limited  time  of  this  act  vary  widely  in 
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quality,  discontinuing  support  for  such 
school  and  community  programs  would  seri- 
ously hamper  the  development  and  refine- 
ment of  school  and  community  anti-drug 
abuse  education  programs.  Since  the  effec- 
tiveness of  these  programs  cannot  be  real- 
ized In  a  short  period  of  time,  continued  sup- 
port is  needed. 

We  would  urge  that  greater  financial  sup- 
port be  available  for  those  drug  abuse  educa- 
tion programs  which  are  under  the  leader- 
ship and  direction  of  state  departments  of 
education  and  local  school  districts.  Since 
the  Impact  of  school -based  programs  Is 
seldom  confined  to  the  classroom  but  more 
often  reaches  out  Into  the  community,  and 
since  these  programs  reach  more  of  the  youth 
In  community  than  does  any  other  program, 
it  is  very  important  that  these  programs  have 
adequate  financial  support. 

The  legislation  before  you  allocates  one- 
third  of  the  funds  authorized  for  programs 
based  In  the  educational  Institutions  and 
agencies  of  the  state  and  two-thirds  of  the 
authorized  funds  for  Community  Education 
Project  programs.  We  would  recommend  that 
the  legislation  be  amended  to  provide  an 
equal  allocation  of  funds  to  each  of  the  two 
parts  of  this  program.  In  this  way  each  will 
have  the  resoxirces  to  support  a  meaningful 
drug  abuse  educational  program. 

The  American  Medical  Association  believes 
that  this  program  of  support  for  drug  abuse 
education  should  be  continued  and  we  would 
urge  Its  support  by  your  Subcommittee.  We 
are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  support 
an  extension  of  this  legislation  and  we  re- 
spectively request  that  our  comments  be  In- 
cluded In  the  records  of  your  hearings  on 
H.R.  4716. 

Sincerely, 

Ernest  B.  Howard,  MJ3. 
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THE  CONTRIBUTIONS  OP  VETERI- 
NARY SCIENCE  TO  COMPARATIVE 
MEDICINE 


HON.  ANCHERNELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  19,  1973 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a 
very  distinguished  paper  was  presented 
at  the  regional  meeting  of  the  Hudson 
Valley  Veterinary  Medical  Society  In  Al- 
bany, N.Y.,  by  Dr.  George  C.  Poppensiek. 

Dr.  Poppensiek  discussed  the  contribu- 
tions of  veterinary  science  to  the  study 
of  diseases  in  humans.  Since  compara- 
tive medicine  is  so  important  to  public 
health,  I  am  placing  Dr.  Poppensiek's 
article  in  the  Record.  My  colleagues  will 
be  interested  in  the  extent  to  which  dis- 
eases of  animals  are  similar  to  those 
which  afflict  humans  and  the  extent  to 
which  veterinarians  in  their  study  of 
animal  diseases  actually  make  a  contri- 
bution to  the  understanding  of  human 
illnesses.  This  article  which  appeared  in 
the  May-June  1973  issue  of  Veterinary 
News  entitled,  "Disease  at  the  Interface 
of  Medicine  and  Veterinary  Medicine," 
follows: 

Disease  at  the  Interface  of  Medicine  and 

Vetebinart  Medicine 

(By  George  C.  Poppensiek) 

(Note. — This  paper  was  presented  at  the 
regional  meeting  of  the  Hudson  Valley  Vet- 
erinary Medical  Society,  held  at  the  DeWltt 
Clinton  Hotel  In  Albany,  N.Y.  on  February  14, 
1973.) 

Veterinary  medicine  occupies  a  unique  po- 
sitlon  in  the  broad  arena  of  blo-medlcal  sci- 


ences. It  deals  with  animal  diseases,  but  ani- 
mal diseases  have  relevance  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  man. 

The  veterinarian  Is  concerned  on  the  one 
hand  with  diseases  of  economic  Importance 
In  food-producing  animals.  In  this  area  of 
professional  responsibility  he  serves  the  agri- 
cultural community,  to  assure  wholesome 
food  of  animal  origin  for  the  consuming 
public. 

He  is  concerned  with  public  health  aspects 
of  animal  diseases;  those  transmissible  to 
man,  such  as  tuberculosis  of  cattle  and 
swine.  He  Is  concerned  with  brucellosis,  par- 
ticularly as  it  relates  to  the  higestlon  of 
contaminated  milk,  butter  or  cheese  from 
Infected  cattle.  Brucellosis  produces  prob- 
lems of  Inferlllty  In  cattle  and  goats;  In- 
fertility and  arthritis  in  swlne.  Also  when 
it  Is  transmitted  from  these  animals  to  man 
It  Is  manifested  by  chronic,  degenerative 
lesions  throughout  the  body,  particularly  In 
the  bones.  Joints,  eyes  and  cardiovascular 
system.  Others  of  the  serious  transmissible 
diseases  from  animals  to  man  Include  an- 
thrax, rabies;  ringworm.  The  list  Is  long  and 
Impressive.  These  mentioned  are  Jtist  a  few 
examples. 

The  veterinarian  serves  the  pet-owning 
public  by  ministering  to  the  Illnesses  of  the 
great  number  of  dogs,  cats — and  horses — 
which  have  become  part  of  the  way  of  life 
of  mcst  Americans.  In  this  service,  he  Identi- 
fies a  broad  spectrum  of  diseases  which  are 
similar  to — or  even  identical  to — diseases  of 
man.  While  the  veterinary  practitioner  Is 
conc3rned  with  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  these  diseases,  he  also  serves  as  a  van- 
guard diagnostician  who  Identifies  those 
diseases  which  provide  resources  for  vet- 
erinary researchers  in  comparative  medicine. 
These  Include  metabolic  diseases,  such  as 
diabetes,  cardiovascular  disease,  neurologi- 
cal disease;  infectious  and  parasitic  diseases, 
such  as  toxoplasmosis.  They  include  the  ma- 
lignant-diseases; the  cancers.  And  they  in- 
clude chronic  degenerative  diseases,  such  as 
chronic  kidney  diseases;  pulmonary  emphy- 
sema; skin  diseases;  Immunological  diseases; 
bone  and  Joint  diseases;  diseases  of  the  new- 
born; diseases  of  aging;  endocrine  diseases; 
blood  dyscraslas. 

Comparative  medicine  Is  almost  as  old  as 
medicine  Itself.  The  ancient  Greeks  under- 
stood that  Informatlcn  about  the  process  of 
life  cculd  be  gained  by  dissecting  and  study- 
ing animals.  During  other  periods  of  human 
history,  anatomists  and  physicians  had  to 
rely  exclusively  on  dissection  of  animals  as 
the  only  source  of  Information  about  body 
structure  and  function  because  of  a  church- 
Imposed  ban  on  dissection  of  the  human 
body. 

Study  of  the  mechanism  of  disease  In 
animals  was  one  of  the  comerston?s  In  build- 
ing modem  medicine  In  thi  10th  century. 
Since  that  tlms,  comparative  pathology  has 
been  recognized  as  a  part  of  medicine,  but 
apparently  its  Importance  has  not  bean  fully 
appreciated.  Dr.  Robert  W.  Leader,*  while 
on  the  stiff  of  the  Laboratory  of  Comparative 
Pathology  at  the  Rockefeller  University  'now 
Head,  Department  of  Pathoblology,  Univer- 
sity of  Connecticut) ,  expressed  his  thoughts 
on  the  concepts  of  unity  in  mechanism  of 
disease  In  the  Rockefeller  University  Review: 

"In  spite  of  these  early  beginnings  In 
medicine  and  other  sporadic  observations  of 
the  natural  diseases  of  nlmals  oy  some  of 
ths  great  m:n  In  biology  and  mKllclne  such 
as  Hunter,  Pasteur,  Koch,  and  the  Univer- 
sity's own  Carl  Ten  Broeck  and  Richard 
Shope,  thera  has  been  a  consistent  and  in- 
explicable neglect  In  translating  knowledge 
of  diseases  that  affect  animal  Into  their  pos- 
sible relationships  to  man.  We  retain  a  pre- 
Darwlnlan  vestige  of  the  belief  that  man 


•Leader.  Robert  W.  The  Concept  of  Unity 
In  Mechanisms  of  Disease,  Rockefeller  Re- 
views. No.  1  Jan-Peb.  1967,  p.  9-13. 
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stands  alone  In  his  Olympian  relationship  to 
that  part  of  the  environment  that  Involves 
disease  procezres,  although  we  can  translate 
normal  functions  anc'.  structures  analogous- 
ly. This  Is  patently  fallacious  In  terms  of 
phylogeuy,  because  man  Is  one  of  many  ani- 
mals, and  while  he  may  have  the  most  com- 
plex   nervoua    system,    he    certainly    is    less 
graceful  than  the  cat,  less  agile  than  the 
gibbon,  and  leas  aquatic  than  the  dolphin. 
"Near  th;  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Cuvl3r  ope-el  the  entire  ^cUnce  cf  compara- 
tive   anatomy.    He    so    brilliantly    pursued 
structural  slmllarltl<-s  and  worked  them  Into 
patterns  among  species  that  he  could  dem- 
onstrat9  previously  unsuspected  relationships 
among  widely  divergent  animals,  from  mol- 
lusks  to  mammals.  He  developed  such  a  rep- 
utation   that    many    believed    him    able    to 
tulld  a  body  from  a  few  bonas  t>y  mei-    In- 
ference. In  his  appreciation  of  the  continuity 
of  structure   and   function   he   eclipsed   ai: 
previous   concepts,    and   gave   birth    to   the 
science  of  paleontology,  which  has  filled  our 
museums  with  reconstructed  fossils  of  mam- 
moths, saber-toothed  tigers,  and  pterodactyls, 
om  UTPLx  IN  the  strxam 
"Pollowlng  the  inspiration  of  Cuvler.  Dar- 
win and  others,  there  have  been  exhaustive 
studies  of  phylogenetlc  relationships  by  anat. 
omists,   eoologUts,   and   physiologists.   Anal- 
ogies among  species  have  been  the  corner- 
stone of  their  work.  Somehow,  medicine  ^^ 
strayed  from  this  bread  concept  of  unity  in 
the  study  of  disease  and  has  segmented  Itself 
into  various  compartments,  the  principal  of 
which  are  veterinary  medicine  and  human 
medicine.  These  are  artificial  divisions  and 
the  sooner  the  borderlines  are  obliterated,  the 
sooner  we  wUl  harvest  the  benefits  of  the 
study  of  diseases  of  all  anlmaU  and  apply 
these  to  advancement  of  human  welfare. 

"Most  unU-erslty  Ubrarles  contain  hun- 
dreds of  books  on  comparative  studies,  yet 
often  comparative  pathology  and  ccmpara- 
tlve  medicine  do  not  even  appear  In  the  sub- 
ject catalogues.  This  is  partly  because  most 
students  of  disease  have  been  physicians  with 
an  inclination  to  regard  experimental  ani- 
mals principally  as  tools  cr  test  tubes  In 
whl3h  diseases  could  be  produced  and  the 
results  applied  by  extrapolation  to  reach 
solutions  to  human  ailments.  This  idea  was 
advanced  by  the  immense  successes  of  Pas- 
teur, Ko:h,  and  others  in  diagnosing  diseases 
and  preparing  vaccines.  Such  experiments 
with  artificial  "models"  have  been  highly  pro- 
ductive, for  they  have  lightened  the  bur- 
den of  sufferers  from  diabetes,  malnutrition, 
heart  defects,  and  many  other  aliments.  We 
have  now  reached  a  state  of  complexity  of 
medicine  that  resists  such  direct  assault,  for 
arteriosclerosis,  rheumatoid  arthritis,  multi- 
ple scleroels,  and  cystic  fibrosis  are  not  easUy 
related  to  straightforward  simple  causes. 

"It  Is  my  thesis  that  we  must  open  our 
mlntls  and  our  eyes  to  the  potential  of  com- 
parative studies  cf  organic  and  psychic  dis- 
eases in  all  species  of  animals.  Ptor  this  pur- 
pose, man  must  cease  to  regard  himself  as 
unique  and  accept  'lis  status  as  one  ripple 
In  the  stream  of  biology.  Doctor  Dubos  has 
•aid.  "If  we  look  caiefuUy  enough,  we  will 
eventuaUy  find  an  animal  model  for  every 
human  disease."  (Olsson.  Sten-Krik,  Clinical 
Orthopaedics  and  Related  Research.  Sym- 
posium on  Comparative  Orthopaedics,  Janu- 
ary-Pebruary  1969.  No.  62,  Guest  Editor) 
comparativx  medicink 
Pertinent  Examples  of  Animal  Models  for 
the  Study  of  Disease  at  the  Interface  Between 
Human  Medicine  and  Veterinary  Medicine: 

I.  The  cause  of  multiple  scleroels  in  man 
has  not  been  determined.  A  disease  produc- 
ing the  same  lesions  was  found  in  Icelandic 
sheep.  It  Is  called  rlda.  The  same  disease  was 
later  Identified  In  many  areas  of  the  worM. 
Including  Scotland  and  the  United  States.  It 
was  named  scrapie  by  the  Scots  and  Is  most 
commonly  known  by  that  name. 
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A  virus  that  is  highly  resistant  to  heat 
and  to  acid  treatmen:  has  been  found  to  be 
the  cause  of  scrapie.  Its  strange  characteris- 
tics have  caused  some  solentists  to  call  It  a 
"subvlrus".  It  is  supposedly  .devoid  of  ribo- 
nucleic acid,  defying  biologic  understanding. 

In  a  research  laboratory  In  England,  four 
of  seven  research  workers  who  were  study- 
ing scrapie  in  sheep  developed  signs  of  Ulness 
Identical  tomuUlple  sclerosis. 

2.  VLjna  (from  the  Icelandic  language, 
meaning  "wasting")  is  a  disease  of  sheep 
that  produces  a  chronic  degenerative  demy- 
ellnatlns  encephalitis.  The  disease  rerembles 
human  disseminated  scleroisls,  the  cause  of 
which  Is  unkDnwn. 

Vlsna  Is  a  virus  disease  resembling  scrapie 
In  sheep,  which,  in  turn  resembles  multiple 
sclerosis  In  man.  The  vlsna  virus  behaves 
serologically  (ImmunologUally)  like  another 
virus  disease  In  sheep  called  maedl  (mean- 
ing in  Icelandic,  "dlffltiuU  breathing") .  visna 
affects  the  central  nervous  system,  maedl. 
the  respiratory  system.  Tet  they  are  similar 
serolo^icsUy. 

Maedl  causes  obstructive  respiratory  dls- 
eare  by  Inducing  a  thlikenlng  In  the  oxygen- 
absoroing  and  carbon-dloxlde  dlsolaclng  tis- 
sue of  the  lungs  (the  alveoli).  Bronchial  in- 
filtrations occur  and  the  disease  resembles 
pulmonary  emphysema  In  man. 

To  add  another  point  of  great  Interest  in 
these  two  diseases  (vlsna  and  maedl).  It  has 
been  found  that  the  viruses  which  cause  them 
have  a  relationship  to  the  avian  (chicken) 
and  murine  (mouse)  leukemia  viruses. 

3.  Rheumatoid  arthritis  In  man  ha^  com- 
parable Illnesses  In  anlmaU.  Swlne  suffer 
from  arthritis  caused  by  bacterial  Infections 
which  produce  painful  and  chronic  destruc- 
tive diseases  In  joints.  For  many  years  erysl- 
pelothrix  and  streptoccoccal  infections  were 
known  to  cause  crippling  arthritis  In  swlne. 
More  recently  a  microbe  caUed  mycoplasma 
has  been  found  to  cause  crippling  arthritis 
In  a  number  of  species  of  animals,  including 
swlne  and  poultry.  I.s  relationship  to  crip- 
pling arthritis  in  man  Is  not  throughly 
known.  Rheumatoid  arthritis  Is  also  a  disease 
seen  in  horses.  While  these  animals  also  serve 
as  models  for  research  on  the  problem  of 
rheumatoid  arthritis  in  man.  the  role  of 
mycoplasma  Infection  in  the  dl-ease  as  seen 
in  horses  has  not  been  determined. 

4.  Chronic  pulmonary  emohysema  Is  a 
debilitating  lung  disease  In  man.  The  horse 
which  has  a  lung  structured  similarly  to 
man.  suffers  from  en  identical  disease  called 

heaves"  by  the  laity.  Some  research  work- 
era  are  studying  the  developmental  process 
of  chronic  pulmonary  emphvsema  In  horses 
to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  cause 
and  nature  of  the  disease  In  man. 

5.  The  GuUlaln-Barre  syndrome  In  man 
(known  descriptively  as  polyradiculoneu- 
ritis) is  a  disease  of  the  spinal  nerves  caus- 
ing burning,  tingling  sensations  throughout 
the  body,  eventually  resulting  m  paralysis  A 
disease  with  Identical  lesions  is  seen  In  hunt- 
ing dogs  and  is  called  "Coon-dog  paralysis  " 
Dogs  bitten  by  raccoons  often  develop  this 
syndrome.  It  Is  not  known  If  an  Infectious 
agent  transmitted  In  raccoon  saliva  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  disease.  Studies  are  under 
way  to  make  this  determination. 

6.  The  first  transmissible  tumor-producing 
virus  was  Identified  In  chickens  by  Dr  Pey- 
ton Rous  of  the  RockefeUer  Institute  for 
Medical  Research.  A  virus  is  a  living  microbe 
capable  of  causing  disease.  The  Rous  sarcoma 
virus  produces  a  cancer  (malignant  tumorl 
in  chickens. 

Slnoe  Rous  discovery,  other  cancer -produc- 
ing virus  have  been  found  in  animals  The 
diseases  which  they  produce  In  animaU  are 
identical  to  many  forms  of  cancer  in  man 
wherein  the  cause  has  not  been  established. 

Cats  are  used  to  study  leukemia  because 
the  cat  has  all  the  varieties  of  leukemia  seen 
in  man.  A  virus  has  been  Identified  In  cat 
leukemia.  This  has  also   been   done   in   the 
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mouse.  Poultry  are  used  to  study  avian  forms 
of  leukemia.  Ultimately  the  cause  and  path- 
ogenesis of  leukemia  will  be  elucidated. 
most  likely  through  an  intensified  study  of 
leukemia  in  animals  now  in  progress  at  a 
number  of  research  4ristltutlons,  Including 
Colleges  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Recently  a  herpes  virus  recovered  from  a 
South  American  black  spider  monkey  ap- 
parently cause  lymphoma  and  leukemia  In 
marmosets,  simUar  to  Marek's  disease  in 
chlcker.s. 

7.  Periodontal  disease  is  said  to  be  second 
only  to  caries  (dental  cavities)  in  the  dental 
problems  of  man.  It  was  believed  to  be  pri- 
marily an  Infectious  disease  wherein  the 
gtuns  develop  Inflammatory  lesions  and  the 
teeth  become  loose,  decay  and  must  be  re- 
moved. Treatment  has  Involved  extensive 
surgery. 

Evidence  has  been  developed  by  studies  of 
the  identical  disease  pro:;ess  In  dogs  that  the 
disease  is  essentlaUy  a  nutritional  disease; 
an  Imbalance  in  calcium-phosphorus  metab- 
olism. With  an  adequate  Intake  of  calcium, 
the  disease  can  be  prevented,  and  in  many 
Instances,  treated  effectively  at  very  low 
cost. 

8.  Bladder  stones  are  found  commonly  in 
cau.  Research  in  this  disease  has  uncovered 
a  virus  which  triggers  the  formation  of  the 
stones.  The  dlrease  has  been  produced  ex- 
perimentally by  Inoculation  of  cats  with  this 
crystal-forming  virus.  The  same  virus  pro- 
duces calcification  in  tissue  cultures  of  heart 
muscle,  as  weU  as  kidney  epithelium.  This 
r.Tlses  Interesting  questions  about  the  cause 
of  bladder  stones,  kidney  stones,  gmllstones 
and  even  calcification  of  blood  vessels  in  car- 
diovascular diseaee. 

9.  Round  worms  of  dogs  and  other  species 
of  animals  at  one  time  were  net  believed  to 
be  transferable  to  man.  It  is  now  known 
that  the  larvae  (newly  hatched  small  worms 
from  the  eggs)  of  the  round  worm  of  the  dog 
produce  eoslnophUlc  hepatomegaly  (liver 
disease)  and  eoslnophUlc  pneumonitu  (In- 
flammaUon  of  the  lungs)  in  young  children 
who  swallow  the  round  wcrm  eggs.  Later 
these  same  larvae  migrate  through  the  retina 
of  the  eyes  of  chUdren,  producing  lesions  that 
resemble  retinoblastomas.  Retinoblastomas 
are  malignant  tumcrs  of  the  eye  requlrlne 
removal  of  the  eye  to  save  the  life  cf  the 
patient. 

10.  Measles,  a  common  disease  of  chUd- 
hood.  Is  caused  by  a  virus  which  produces  a 
skin  rash  in  chUdren  (and  sometimes  in 
adults).  But  in  the  unborn  Infant,  at  about 
the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy,  serious  birth 
defects  may  occur  U  the  mother  is  infected 
at  that  time.  The  measles  virus  has  strong 

first  cousin"  relationship  serologically  to 
the  canine  distemper  virus  which  causes  a 
common  aid  serious  disease  of  the  lungs  In- 
testine and  brain  in  dogs.  Also,  the  measles 
virus  has  a  strong  "first  cousin'*  relatlonshlo 
to  rinderpest  virus  In  cattle.  Rinderpest  does 
not  exist  in  the  United  States,  but  elsewhere 
In  the  world,  where  It  does  exist,  It  frequently 
desclmates  cattle  herds  It  is  a  very  destruc- 
Uve  Virus,  while  the  dog  may  be  a  possible 
reservoir  for  measles,  the  cat  has  slmUar  do- 
tential  for  the  mumps  virus. 

11.  Some  of  the  most  perplexing  of  all  dis- 
eases are  diseases  of  connective  tissue  (such 
as  that  seen  In  rheumatoid  arthritis)  and 
glomerulonephritis,  a  serious  kidney  diseaee 
la  man.  In  thU  latter  disease,  the  filter  beds 
of  the  kidney,  called  the  glomeruli,  some- 
times develap  the  deposit  of  a  waxy  elassv 
Bubstacoe  which  destrovs  the  glomeruli  This 
U  called  "hyaline"  degeneration. 

A  variety  of  mink  called  "Aleutian  mink" 
because  of  their  attractive  bluish  fur  suffer 
from  a  connective  tissue  disease,  wherein 
there  are  blood -senim  alteraUons  and  path- 
ological changes  In  body  organs  that  are 
similar  to: 

(a)  Rheumatoid  arthritis  in  man. 

(b)  Plasma  cell  hepatitis  In  man. 
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(c)  Multiple  myeloma  In  man,  a  tumor  of 
bone  marrow  that  al^o  produces  an  unusual 
globulin  (serum  protein)  In  the  circulating 
blood. 

(d)  lupus  erythemat05l3  In  man,  a  disease 
of  the  skin  and  other  organs 

12.  Dogs  suffer  from  a  variety  of  neurolog- 
ical diseases.  There  l3  a  disease  that  has  b^en 
obzerved  in  Coon  hounds;  dogs  that  are  used 
f;r  hunting  racoons.  If  bitten  by  the  raccoon, 
these  dogs  may  develop  a  paralysis  that  has 
remarkable  similarity  to  a  paralytic  disease  In 
man  called  the  OulUaln-Barre  syndrome 
wherein  the  patient  shows  parethe  la  (burn- 
1  g,  Itching,  numbness)  of  the  limbs  and 
muscular  weakness,  or  a  flaczld  paralysis. 
The  cause  in  man  Is  unknown.  Some  believe 
it  18  an  auto-Immune  neurologic  disease; 
others  feel  that  It  Is  due  to  a  demyelinatlng 
virus.  In  the  dog  the  evidence  Is  good  that  a 
tlcmyellnatlng  factor  Is  Introduced  by  the 
raccoon.  Some  are  speculating  that  it  might 
be  a  mutation  of  the  canine  distemper  virus 
which  is  not  an  uncommon  Infection  in  rac- 
coons. And  canine  distemper  Is  related  Im- 
munologically to  measles  in  man.  (Note: 
this  item  further  elaborated  In  Item  4) 

There  is  a  progressive  sclerosing  pan- 
encephalitis of  teenagers  with  early  mental 
deterioration;  a  degenerative  brain  disease. 
It  is  associated  with  extremely  high  levels 
of  measles  antibodies.  It  Is  quite  similar  to 
demyelinatlng  encephalitis,  a  degenerative 
brala  disease,  of  dogs  following  infection 
with  distemper  virus.  Ptirther,  Poodles  have 
epileptiform  convulsions,  like  epilepsy  In 
man. 

13.  The  equine  arteritis  virus  has  Interest- 
ing possibilities  in  the  study  of  cardiovas- 
cular disease.  And  equine  Infectious  anemia, 
another  virus  disease  of  horses  essentially  a 
retlculcendothellcsls.  has  bearing  on  the  con- 
nective tissue  diseases.  (See  item  11) 

14.  Pulmonary  adanimatosls  in  sheep,  a 
nodular  benign  lung  disease  that  eventually 
becomes  malignant  has  relevance  to  the 
study  of  cancer. 

15.  The  baboon  Is  superior  to  all  other 
primates,  even  the  chimpanzee,  for  the  study 
of  comparative  reproductive  problems.  Also, 
the  baboon  is  an  animal  in  which  epilepsy- 
like  seizures  may  be  created  readily.  (See 
Item  12) 

10.  Many  of  the  Inherited  defects  in  the 
human,  such  as  cleft  palate,  are  known  to 
occur  in  animals,  particularly  In  dogs.  Ab- 
normalities In  organ  neogenesis  (newly 
developing  organs  in  the  embryo  and  fetus) 
occur  In  calves  in  utero  when  the  mother  Is 
infected  with  the  bovine  virus-diarrhea 
agent.  The  cerebellum  fails  to  develop  and 
the  newborn  animal  is  unable  to  stand  or 
walk.  This  Is  cerebellar  ataxia.  It  also  Is  seen 
In  newborn  kittens  If  the  mother  is  Infected 
during  pregnancy  with  the  feline  pan- 
leukopenia  virus.  In  both  diseases  cited, 
blindness  is  also  observed. 

Some  kinds  of  birth  defects  are  caused  by 
toxins.  Studies  on  cyclopedia  in  sheep  at  the 
New  York  State  Veterinary  College  and  at 
Utah  State  University  have  unmasked  a 
phytotoxin  that  will  produce  deformatles  in 
lambs  if  fed  at  a  critical  stage  In  gestation. 

17.  Bone  metabolism  In  hibernating  and 
non-hibernating  bats  offers  a  resource  for 
the  study  cf  bone  disease  and  parathyroid 
dlseace.  During  hibernation  the  metabolic 
processes  sure  slowed  down  to  a  minimum  but 
some  anabolic  (life  maintaining)  processes 
go  on  at  a  comparatively  stable  rate  to  main- 
tain health.  During  the  six  month  hiberna- 
tion period,  a  bat  will  lose  about  >^  of  its  body 
weight.  Calcium  Is  drained  from  the  skeleton 
to  maintain  blood  calcium  levels  compatible 
with  life.  But  the  calcium  drainage  from  bone 
results  In  a  progressive  softening  of  bone. 
At  arousal,  the  restoration  of  the  skeletal 
mass  begins  promptly.  Physical-chemical  and 


endocrinological  (hcrmone  regulation  cf  cal- 
cium metabolism)  studies  of  these  natural 
processes  in  bats  will  provide  mechanisms 
for  understanding  metabolic  bene  disease  in 
higher  animals  and  man. 

18.  The  prominent  calcltonin-rlch  ulti- 
mobrachial  bcdles  of  salmon  make  them  ex- 
cellent subjects  for  studies  en  the  homeo- 
statlc  ccntrcls  cf  calcium  metabolism. 

19.  Extraction  cf  ammonia  by  fish  gills, 
rather  than  kidneys,  makes  possible  the 
study  cf  kidney  damage  with  ammonia 
toxicity. 

20.  The  shortage  of  pancreatic  Islets  in  most 
fish,  with  resultant  limited  inability  of  the 
fish  to  metabclize  carbohydrates  provides  the 
student  cf  diabetes  with  unlimited  cases. 

21.  Behavicral  students  traditionally  vise 
such  species  as  primates,  cats,  rats  or  pigezns. 
The  concept  cf  trained  fish  is  frequently 
overlooked.  Pavlovlans  would  be  Interested 
to  know  that  each  day  on  fish  farms  thrcugh- 
out  the  southeastern  United  States  thou- 
sands of  pond-raissd  catfish  react  to  the 
sound  of  a  dlnr.er  bell. 

22.  Cystic  flbrcsis,  an  Inherited  disease  of 
the  pancreas  and  other  organs  is  primarily 
a  disease  cf  children.  No  animal  model  has 
been  found.  However,  a  factor  In  cne  of  the 
blocd-serum  proteins  (euglobulin)  of  cystic 
fibrosis  patients  has  l)eea  found  to  cause 
ciliary  dyskinesia  (impairment  cf  motion  of 
small  halr-llke  projections)  in  rabbit  trachea 
(windpipe)  maintained  in  tissue-cultures. 

23.  Lemurs  develop  pulmonary  emphysema. 
(See  also  item  2  and  item  4;  pulmonary  em- 
physema) 

24.  The  cassowary  seems  to  te  predisposed 
to  crippllns  cstecarthritls.   (See  Item  3) 

25.  Opossums  are  prone  to  subacute  bac- 
terial endocarditis  and  apparently  are  refrac- 
tlle  to  some  neurotropic  viruses. 

26.  Mink  encephalopathy  may  be  related  to 
scrapie  in  sheep  and  multiple  scelerosis  in 
man,  or  perhaps  kuru  In  man.  (See  items  1 
and  2) 

27.  Dogs  are  satisfactory  for  studying  catar- 
rhal regional  enterocolitis  but  if  one  is  in- 
terested in  ulcerative  or  diphtheritic  lesions, 
swine  are  the  animals  which  should  be  used. 

28.  Calves  are  susceptible  to  ulcerative 
gastritis  (stomach  ulcers)  and  lesions  in  the 
true  stcmach  appear  to  be  related  to  the  ef- 
fects of  the  specific  fatty  acids:  acetic 
propionic  or  butyric. 

29.  Dogs  suffering  from  Infectious  hepatitis 
(inflanunatlon  of  the  Uver)  frequently  de- 
velop a  uveitis  (inflammation  of  the  pigmen- 
tary layer  of  the  eye).  This  can  be  related 
to  the  study  of  uveitis  in  man. 

30.  Many  canine  breeds  are  true  acrome- 
glalcs  (have  enlarged  bones)  such  as  St. 
Bernards  and  Newfoundlands;  others  are 
dwarfs  with  traits  of  chondrodystrophy)  ab- 
normal growth  of  cartilage  at  the  ends  of  long 
bones)  such  as  the  Dachshund,  Pekinese  and 
Basset  Hound.  For  reasons  not  fully  un- 
derstood, certain  breeds  are  more  susceptible 
to  certain  diseases.  Cancer  Is  most  common  in 
the  Boxer,  disc  degeneration  and  urinary 
calculi  are  most  common  in  the  Pekinese  and 
Dachshund.  Diabetes,  obesity  and  pyometra 
(hormone-induced  degenerative  sloughing  of 
the  lining  of  the  uterus)  in  the  Rottweiler. 
Hip  dysplasia  (dislocation)  Is  much  more 
frequent  in  large  dogs  than  In  small  dogs. 
Other  diseases,  such  as  necrosis  of  the  fem- 
oral head  (Legg -Perthes  disease  In  man)  and 
luxation  of  the  patella  (knee-cap)  occur 
almost  exclusively  In  miniature  dogs. 

31.  For  additional  examples,  see  Cornelius, 
Charles  E.,  Animal  Models — A  Neglected 
Medical  Resource,  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine,  281:934-944  (Oct,  23)  1909;  and 
Leader,  R.  W.,  Discovery  and  Exploitation  of 
Animal  Model  Diseases.  Fed.  Proc.  28,  No.  6, 
Nov.-Dec.  1969,  1804-1809. 
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Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  U.S.-basecl  companies  have  come  un- 
d"r  criticism  in  the  press  recently  be- 
cause of  their  growing  economic  power 
which  many  people  consider  dangerous. 
These  "multinational '  companies — large 
corporations  which  operate  In  several 
countries — have  been  taken  to  task  by 
labor  groups,  foreign  governments,  and 
Congress  among  Others. 

Multinationals  are  a  fairly  recent  de- 
velopment on  the  business  scene.  Several 
thousand  U.S.  companies  have  at  least 
one  foreign  subsidiary,  but  only  about  200 
UJS.-based  companies  have  extensive  for- 
eign holdings  covering  a  wide  section  of 
the  world.  The  multinational  develop- 
ment is  not  unique  to  American  business, 
however.  Japanese,  West  German,  British 
and  French  corporations  are  engaged  In 
overseas  operations  that  reach  aroimd 
the  globe. 

In  the  time  we  have  today,  we  will  dis- 
cuss the  multinational  companies  and 
how  they  affect  the  American  citizens 
and  taxpayers.  We  will  look  into  the  rela- 
tion they  play  in  controlling  the  value  of 
the  U.S.  dollar  in  overseas  money  mar- 
kets and  how  they  influence  the  employ- 
ment picture  in  this  country. 

Multinational  corporations  represent 
big  business  at  its  biggest.  It  has  been  re- 
ported that  I.T.  &  T.  has  more  employees 
overseas  than  the  U.S.  State  Department. 
The  fleet  of  tankers  owned  by  Standard 
Oil  is  said  to  be  half  again  as  large  as 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  stockhold- 
ers of  General  Motors  number  more  than 
the  population  of  the  country  of  Liberia. 
The  ntimes  of  the  U.S.-based  multina- 
tions  reads  like  a  list  of  the  blue-chip 
stock  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange: 
General  Motors,  Standard  Oil,  Ford, 
General  Electric.  IBM,  United  States 
Steel,  and  I.T.  &  T.,  just  to  name  a  few. 

There  are  also  a  large  number  of  for- 
eign-based companies  that  are  equally 
well  known  to  Americans:  Volkswagen, 
Sony,  Unilever,  and  Mitsubishi  among 
others.  Foreign-owned  corporations  will 
have  a  larger  affect  on  Americans  within 
the  next  few  years. 

Congress  has  pending  tax-reform  and 
foreign-trade  legislation  that  would 
curb  the  growth  of  these  companies  and 
require  more  rapid  payment  of  U.S. 
taxes  on  profits  earned  abroad. 

Why  all  the  sudden  inte-est  In  these 
corporate  giants?  A  number  of  attacks 
have  been  leveled  at  them.  Labor  claims 
that  Job  opportunities  in  this  country 
are  reduced  when  the  big  companies' 
production  facilities  and  technology  are 
shipped  overseas.  Some  labor  groups  say 
that  as  many  as  a  half  million  U.S.  Jobs 
have  been  "exported"  to  foreign  markets 
by  multinational  companies. 
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At  the  present  time,  American-based 
firms  are  exempt  from  paying  income 
taxes  on  the  profits  made  overseas  until 
they  are  returned  to  the  United  States. 
Some  companies  have  been  accused  of 
taking  advantage  of  this  "loophole"  in 
order  to  juggle  the  would-be  tax  money 
to  their  advantage.  Revenues  to  the  Gov- 
ernment are  delayed  by  this  maneuver- 
ing, critics  contend. 

Some  foreign  governments  see  the 
U.S.-based  companies  as  exploiting  their 
coimtry's  resources  for  profit.  In  some 
areas  of  the  world  they  are  feared  as 
"imperialists"  and  have  had  their  In- 
vestments "nationalized"  by  the  host 
countries. 

One  serious  accusation  recently  leveled 
against  multinationals  is  that  they  were 
instrumental  in  imdermining  the  dollar 
overseas  by  speculating  in  European 
money  markets.  This,  critics  say,  led  to 
the  February  dollar  devaluation. 

Free  tr?de  arrangements  have  been 
worked  out  between  large  companies  and 
governments  of  a  number  of  companies 
to  allow  the  duty-free  flow  of  manufac- 
tured goods  or  parts.  Ford  Motor  Co.  Is 
a  good  example.  Ford's  research  showed 
that  Asia  was  a  prime  target  to  market 
a  small,  rugged,  inexpensive  vehicle 
which  was  a  combination  of  a  car  and  a 
pickup  truck. 

Since  A'-ia  was  to  be  the  primary  mar- 
ket, and  the  car-pickup,  called  the  Asian 
Ford,  would  be  in  competition  with  sim- 
ilar ones  manufactured  In  Japan,  Ford 
developed  a  complex  interlocking  of  in- 
ternational conveyor  belts  that  con- 
nected many  Asian  countries. 

Singapore  was  the  site  of  an  electric 
parts  and  plastics  factory.  Engine  foun- 
dries were  set  up  in  Thailand  and  Tai- 
wan. The  transmissions  and  axles  were 
manufactured  in  Indonesia,  and  a  di^sel 
engine  plant  was  set  up  in  South  Korea.  A 
plant  is  also  scheduled  for  Malaysia,  pos- 
sibly another  in  India,  and  even  one  for 
Communist  China  if  it  should  be  onened 
to  foreign  Investment,  it  is  reported.  Ford 
estimates  that  by  1980  the  regional  pro- 
duction enterprise  to  manufacture  the 
Asian  Ford  will  repn>sent  an  investment 
of  a  billion  dollars. 

Most  multinational  companies  deny 
that  they  are  fleeing  high  U.S.  wage 
scales  for  the  cheap  labor  markets  of 
Asia  and  some  parts  of  Europe.  The  mul- 
tinationalists  claim  that  as  a  result  of 
their  activities,  more — not  less — jobs 
have  been  brought  to  the  Unied  States. 
There  was  a  net  increase  in  the  total 
number  of  new  Jobs  L".  the  United  States 
during  the  period  1966-70,  according  to 
studies  conducted  by  one  multinational 
lobby  group.  The  majority  of  new  jobs 
were  created  by  foreign-based  companies 
expanding  their  operations  In  the  United 
States,  however,  not  the  growth  of  U.S. 
companies.  Government  studies  show 
that  actually,  during  the  same  period, 
there  was  a  net  loss  of  potential  Ameri- 
can jobs  resulting  from  U.S.  operations 
moving  to  other  countries — a  reported 
totalof  603,100  jobs. 

Labor  costs  abroad  average  about  65 
per  cent  of  what  multinational  compa- 
nies are  required  to  ptiy  for  the  same 
skills  in  the  United  States.  The  Jobs  that 
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are  created  by  multinatlontJs  in  the 
United  States  are  not  production  line 
positions.  These  have  been  largely  taken 
over  in  manufacturing  operations  by 
foreign  nationals  overseas.  Jobs  created 
in  the  United  States  by  multinationalists 
were  filled  by  management,  research,  and 
service  employees — "white  collar"  jobs. 

Many  new  jobs  for  Americans  have 
b:en  created  by  multinational  com- 
panies, however.  During  the  past  18 
m:nths,  at  least  seven  Japanese  com- 
panies have  begun  setting  up  new  plants 
in  the  United  States.  They  involve  a 
v;ide  range  of  manufacturing  activities 
from  soybean  processing  plants  in  the 
Midwest  to  electronic  parts  assembly 
plants  on  the  west  coast.  Sony  and 
Mazda  are  two  of  the  Japanese-based 
multinational  companies  that  have  in- 
vested in  American  factories. 

The  sheer  magnitude  and  economic 
power  of  these  corporate  emrires  have 
cau:ed  alarm  in  a  nur^'  3r  of  circles. 
There  is  general  agreement  that  the 
large  over-eas  holding  by  these  com- 
panies and  the  foreign  branches  of  U.S. 
banks  can  trigger  massive  monetary 
crisis.  Experts  say  that  a  movement  of 
even  a  small  fraction  of  their  dollar 
holdings  from  one  currency  to  another 
could  seriously  damage  the  r*anding  of  a 
weak  national  currency.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  $10  to  $12  billion  is  available 
quickly  to  the  corporations  on  any  given 
day  to  shift  from  weak  currency  to 
strong  ones.  Excessive  speculation  earlier 
this  year  has  been  pointed  to  as  one  of 
the  factors  leading  to  the  10 -percent 
dcv:  luation  of  the  dollar.  A  congressional 
investigation  to  determine  the  extent 
that  multinational  transactions  affected 
the  drop  in  the  value  of  the  dollar  in 
European  money  markets  will  soon  be 
underta:t:n. 

Charges  have  been  made  against  multi- 
nationals accusing  them  of  manipulating 
foreign  affairs  to  suit  their  business  in- 
terests. A  number  of  reports  have  sur- 
faced charging  that  large  corporations 
have  exploited  weaker,  rmr'l  countries, 
have  attempted  to  pro-rnt  governments 
from  taking  power,  or  have  attempted  to 
oust  governments  whose  policies  they  dis- 
liked. It  is  difficult  to  Imagine  businesses 
being  as  powerful  as  their  critics  have 
made  them  out. 

But  a  listing  of  countries  by  gross  na- 
tional product  and  multinational  com- 
pany by  gross  aimual  sales,  may  put  the 
economic  power  that  these  corporations 
yield  into  perspective.  The  first  22  eco- 
nomic powers  are  countries,  ranging 
from  the  United  States  to  Argentina. 
Next  on  the  list  is  General  Motors,  with 
a  gross  annual  sales  of  $24.3  billion.  That 
is  more  money  than  was  made  by  Swit- 
zerland, Pakistan,  and  South  Africa.  In 
fact  three  U.S.-based  multinational  cor- 
porations are  In  the  top  30  economic 
powers  of  the  world.  A  total  list  of  the 
top  100  shows  59  are  nations  and  41  are 
multinational  corporations. 

So  It  Is  not  difficult  to  see  how  some 
nations  would  feel  intimidated  by  com- 
panies in  theli"  counti-y  which  produce 
billions  of  dollars  more  than  their  coun- 
try does.  As  the  British  and  French  em- 
pires learned  during  the  earlier  days  of 
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this  century,  former  colonies  which  have 
been  nurtured  along  can  quickly  turn  on 
their  benefactors.  Fort  Motor  Co.  in 
Argentina,  for  instance  has  paid  off  a 
million  dollars  in  extortion  money  to 
Communist  terrorists  in  order  to  pre- 
vent threatened  violence.  Two  mon'hs 
earlier  Eastman  Kodak  p-id  a  reported 
$1.5  million  in  kidnap  ransom  to  free  a 
top  executive.  All  told,  estimates  put  the 
amount  paid  to  the  terrorists  in  that 
Latin  American  country  by  big  busi- 
nesses over  the  past  few  years  to  be 
ab:ut  $13  millian. 

This  week  the  Libyan  dictator.  Qad- 
dafl.  nationalized  and  took  over  con- 
trol of  a  U.S.-based  multinaMonal  oil 
producer.  The  $140  million  Libyan  op- 
erations of  Hunt  Oil  of  Dallas  were 
seizei  bv  the  north  African  govern- 
ment. The  three  other  top  American  oil 
companies  in  Libya  were  put  on  notice 
that  Qaddafi  wants  full  control  of  their 
holdings  on  his  nation's  territory. 

Shakey  as  it  often  is,  investment  in 
foreign  countries  of  large  sums  of  Amer- 
ican investor's  dollars  continues  at 
alarming  rates.  Just  last  week  a  massive 
$8  billion,  20-year  fertilizer  deal  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  th? 
multinationalist  Occidental  Petroleum 
Corp. 

Multinational  corporations  have  made 
an  imract  on  big  business  in  this  coun- 
try and  the  world  in  recent  years.  The 
economic  power  they  exert  not  cnly  in 
foreign  governments,  but  within  the 
Government  of  thii  country  I-  far  reach- 
ing. Within  the  next  few  months  con- 
gressional Investigators  should  provide 
U.S.  taxpayers  with  valuable  insight  into 
how  his  tax  money  is  being  manipulated 
to  the  advantage  of  large  corporations. 


MORE    EFFECTIVE     ENFORCEMENT 
OF  SEX  DISCRIMINATION  LAWS 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  19,  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr. 
Irene  Tinker  of  the  Federation  of  Orga- 
nizations for  Professional  Women  testi- 
fied last  month  before  the  Labor-HEW 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  the  need  to  hire  ad- 
ditional staff  in  the  Office  of  Civil  Riehts 
at  the  Etepartment  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  to  strenqtlien  enforce- 
ment of  a  variety  of  Federal  laws  and 
regulations  concerning  sex  discrimina- 
tion in  educational  institutions. 

Because  I  believe  this  testimony  would 
be  of  interest  to  a  number  of  mv  col- 
leagues. I  would  like,  at  this  point,  to  in- 
sert the  text  of  Dr.  Tinkers  remarks  in 
the  Record  : 

Statement  of  Dr.  Irene  Tinker  or  the  Fed- 
eration   OF    Organizations    for    Profes- 
sional  Women   Before   the   Labor — HEW 
SuBcoMMirrEE  op  the   House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  Mav  21.  1973 
Re    additional    postions    requested    by    the 
Office   for   Civil   Rights.   Department   ol 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
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I  am  Dr.  Irene  Tinker,  Presiding  Ofllcer  of 
the  Federation  of  Organlzaticms  for  Profes- 
!  lonal  Women.  I  am  a  political  sdentist,  spe- 
cializing In  comparative  urban  and  regional 
development.  Currently  I  am  a  Research  Fel- 
low at  the  Bureau  of  Social  Science  Research 
and  I  have  experience  as  a  college  professor, 
;tdmlnlstrator,  and  In  curriculum  develop- 
ment. I  am  speatUng  today  In  behalf  of  the 
Federation  of  Organizations  for  Professional 
Women.  The  Federation  Is  a  newly  formed 
umbrella  organization  of  professional  groups 
dedicated  to  women's  equal  rights.  Our  affili- 
ates Include  the  gamut  of  organizations  for 
women  from  all-women  professional  groups 
such  as  the  Association  cf  Women  In  Science 
or  the  American  Association  ot  University 
Women  through  coounittees,  usually  com- 
posed of  men  as  well  as  women,  of  disciplin- 
ary associations  such  as  American  Economic 
Association's  Committee  on  the  Status  of 
Women  In  the  Economics  Profession  or  the 
Committee  on  Women  Historians  of  the 
American  Historical  Association  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Women  In  Development  of  the 
Society  for  International  Development  to  ac- 
tion groups  like  the  Women's  Equity  Action 
League  and  Caucuses  euch  as  the  Women's 
Caucus  for  Political  Science. 

I  come  before  this  subcommittee  to  bring 
to  your  attention  the  most  important  need 
for  additional  staff  positions  in  the  Office  for 
Civil  Rights  of  the  Department  of  Health 
Education  and  Welfare.  I  would  particularly 
like  to  stress  the  personnel  shortage  In  the 
Higher  Education  Division  which  is  respon- 
sible for  administering  a  variety  of  federal 
laws  and  regulations  concerning  se\.  discri- 
mination In  educational  Institutions.  These 
laTTS  and  regulations  include  Executive  Order 
1J348  as  amended  by  Executive  Order  11375, 
Title  rx  of  the  Eklucatlon  Amendments  of 
1972  and  Title  vn  (Section  799  A)  and  Title 
VUI  (Section  845)  of  the  Public  Health  Berr- 
Ice  Act  (as  an^nded  by  the  Comprehensive 
Health  Manpower  Act  and  the  Nurses  Train- 
ing Amendments  Act  of  1971.  In  addition,  the 
Higher  Education  Division  of  the  Office  for 
CIvU  Rights  must  enforce  prohibitions 
against  discrimination  because  of  race,  color, 
and  national  origin  such  as  Title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  with  regard  to  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education. 

The  worl£  of  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  of 
HEW  Is  absolutely  vital  to  the  effective  im- 
plementation of  the  federal  laws  and  regu- 
lations concerning  sex  discrimination  In  edu- 
cational institutions.  Up  to  the  present, 
institutions  of  higher  education  have  not 
been  particularly  eager  to  end  their  discrimi- 
nation against  women — whether  those  wom- 
en are  staff,  faculty  or  students.  As  an  ex- 
ample, I  dte  the  University  of  Uichlgan 
which  did  not  devise  an  acceptable  affirma- 
tive action  plan  to  end  discrimination 
against  women  in  their  employ  until  the  Of- 
fice for  Civil  Rights  withheld  seven  and  a 
half  million  dollars  In  contract  funds  from 
the  university.'  There  is  also  the  case  in 
which  a  graduate  school  of  International  rela- 
tions decided  whom  they  wanted  to  hire  be- 
fore they  began  their  official  search.  They 
then  created  a  Job  description,  using  this 
white  male's  resume  as  a  basis,  and  adver- 
tised the  position.  Much  to  their  surprise,  a 
woman  candidate's  qualifications  fit  the  Job 
description  better  than  those  of  the  male  for 
whom  It  was  designed.  Since  the  female  ap- 
plicant was  In  London,  however,  the  Search 
Committee  did  not  ofler  her  an  Interview  on 
the  grounds  that  they  could  not  afford  to  pay 
her  expenses  to  come  for  the  Interview.  I 
need  not  add  that  the  originally  selected 
white  male  was  the  person  hired. 

Helen  Astln,  Research  Director  for  the  Uni- 
versity Research  C^orporation  and  Alan  Bayer, 
Associate  Director  of  the  Research  Office  of 
the  American  Council  on  Bducation.  reported 
the  results  of  a  survey  of  60,000  faculty  mem- 
bers at  300  representative  institutions  last 
June.  They  found  that — and  I  quote — "sex  is 
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a  better  Independent  predictor  of  rank  than 
such  other  factors  as  the  nvnnber  of  yean 
since  completion  of  education,  the  number 
of  years  employed  at  the  present  institution, 
or  the  number  of  books  published" — end 
quote.  The  data  they  collected  reveal  that 
men  and  women  with  similar  academic  cre- 
dentials frequently  are  not  recruited,  pro- 
moted, or  paid  on  an  equal  basis.  Keep  in 
mind  that  these  findings  reflect  the  massive 
ptattern  of  discrimination  against  women  in 
higher  education  which  still  existed  nearly 
four  years  after  Executive  Order  11246  as 
amended  took  force.-  Alan  Pifer,  President  of 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  has 
reluctantly  concluded  that  "without  the 
threat  of  coercion  It  seems  unlikely  higher 
education  would  have  budged  an  inch  on 
the  tssoe  |of  aex  discrimination |.  Certainly." 
he  continued,  "It  had  every  chance  to  do  so 
and  failed."  ^ 

The  task  of  enforcement  of  national  policy 
prohibiting  sex  discrimination  Is  Just  begin- 
ning. Although  the  Executive  Order  11248 
was  amended  In  October  1967  to  Include  sex, 
and  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  was  given  a 
year's  grace  for  its  enforcement.  It  was  not 
until  January  1970 — fourteen  months  later — 
that  the  question  of  sex  discrimination  was 
added  to  the  compliance  reviews.  Yet  in  No- 
vember 1972,  a  Report  of  the  Task  Force  set 
up  by  the  former  Commissioner  of  Education 
Sidney  P.  Marland,  Jr.  concludes  that  the 
effective  implementation  of  the  civil  rights 
policy  as  applied  to  women  has  yet  to  take 
place.  Let  me  quote  from  this  report  entitled 
"A  Look  at  Women  In  Education :  Issues  and 
Answers  for  HEW." 

"OCR's  work  Is  absolutely  critical  to  the 
effectiveness  of  any  civil  rights  law  applying 
to  HEW  programs  .  .  .  Clearly  the  Impact  of 
anti-sex  discrimination  laws  will  depend 
largely  on  how  effectively  OCR  carries  out  Its 
job.  ...  So  far,  the  record  in  enforcing  equal 
treatment  for  women  in  employment  under 
the  Executive  Order  has  been  dlsappoint- 
Ing."  • 

That,  from  an  official  report.  Clearly,  the 
enforcement  of  the  federal  laws  and  regula- 
tions concerning  sex  discrimination  In  edu- 
cational Institutions  by  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights  has  been  woefully  Inadequate. 

OCR  has  received  544  Individual  com- 
plaints of  discrimination  and  nearly  500  class 
complaints  involving  patterns  of  discrimina- 
tion since  it  was  established.  That  means 
that  one  of  every  five  campuses  In  this  coun- 
try has  had  a  ease  filed  against  them.  None 
of  the  class  complaints  has  been  satlsfac- 
tcMily  concluded. 

Of  the  544  Individual  cases.  355  involved 
charges  of  sex  discrimination.  According  to  a 
letter  from  Peter  Holmes,  Director  of  the 
Office  for  Civil  Rights,  on  May  8  of  this  year, 
45  cases  of  complaints  on  the  basis  of  sex 
discrimination  have  resulted  in  findings  In 
favor  of  the  complainants,  18  are  still  being 
negotiated  and  31  have  been  settled  without 
findings.  This  means  that  only  94  of  the  355 
sex  discrimination  cases  have  been  dealt  with. 
Some  of  the  remaining  261  cases  may  be 
among  those  82  cases  filel  after  March  15, 
1972  and  therefore  transferred  to  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission.  The 
total  backlog  of  all  types  of  cases  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  OCR  Is  apparently  then  361. 
Why  this  backlog,  this  inadequate  enforce- 
ntent? 

The  Higher  Education  EMvislon  of  the  Of- 
fice for  Civil  Rights  was  established  In  July 
1972.  In  January  1973  they  reported  a  staff  of 
13  in  Washington  with  another  63  profes- 
sional staff  assigned  to  the  ten  regions.  lAst 
year  the  staff  could  not  be  Increased  be- 
came of  the  veto  of  HEW"s  budget.  It  seems 
obvious  that  this  staff  of  75  cannot  clear  up 
the  backlog  of  361  Individual  cases,  review 
alBnnattfe  action  plans  of  the  500  universi- 
ties and  colleges  already  charged,  deal  with 
new  sex  discrimination  complaints  Involv- 
ing Executive  Order  violations  and  student 
affairs  complaints  generated  by  Title  IX,  as 
well  as  continue  to  enforce  Title  VZ. 
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The  United  States  Civil  Rights  Commls- 
Bkm  report:  "federal  Civil  Rights  Enforce- 
ment Effort:  A  Reassessment."  isstied  In 
January  under  its  mandate  from  Congress 
to  investigate  civil  rights  enforcement,  puts 
the  problem  quite  succinctly: 

"The  Higher  Education  Division  has  failed 
to  compel  use  of  goals  and  timetables  by  its 
recipients.  Palltire  to  adopt  criteria  to  de- 
termine whether  discrimination  has  been 
eliminated  represents  a  major  weakness.  In 
addition,  the  Higher  Education  enforcement 
program  receives  Ic-  priority,  the  evideitce  of 
which  is  Inadequate  staff  and  a  correspond- 
ingly small  number  of  compiiaiK::  reviews."  - 

There  is  a  solution  to  this  problem  and  the 
solution  is  to  give  high  priority  to  ci"il  r'ghts 
enforcement  In  higher  education  Institutions. 
For  Congress  not  to  grant  OCR's  request  for 
165  addtional  positions,  50  of  which  would  be 
in  the  Higher  Education  Division,  would  in- 
dicate that  civil  rl^ts  enforcement  has  low 
priority.  Surely  Congress  would  not  want  to 
do  this. 

Perhaps  this  subcommittee  may  wish  to 
scrutinize  the  OCR  request  to  see  if  their 
estimate  of  additional  staff  necessary  to  meet 
the  workload  Is  low.  I  suspect  that  50  addi- 
tional positions  for  the  Higher  Education 
Division  may  well  represent  a  low  estimate. 
The  Office  for  Civil  Rights  bases  Its  esti- 
mate on  the  person-hours  needed  to  com- 
plete the  expected  number  of  investigations 
and  compliance  reviews.  OCR's  estimate  of 
the  backlog  of  individual  complaints  is  sig- 
nificantly lower  than  the  Federations  cal- 
culation which  is  based  on  the  figures  pro- 
vided to  us  by  Peter  Holmes.  I  believe  the 
backlog  may  be  180%  of  the  OCR  estimate." 
If  this  Is  so,  additional  person-hours  will  be 
needed  to  eliminate  the  backlog.  The  con- 
fusion regarding  the  exact  backlog  reveals 
the  Insufficiency  of  current  record-keeping 
practices  at  OCR.  The  additional  staff  are 
necessary  to  the  improvement  cf  the  quality 
of  recordkeeping  in  the  office  so  that  an  ac- 
curate picture  of  enfOTcement  activities  is 
available  to  the  Executive,  Congress,  and  the 
public. 

Let  me  mention  at  this  point  the  particular 
staffing  problem  faced  by  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Division  of  OCR.  Revised  Order  No.  4 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Labor  in  De- 
cember 1971  includes  obligations  for  a  com- 
plex salary  analysis  and  the  validation  of 
tests  utilized  In  the  process  of  hiring  and 
promoting.  These  provisions  and  other  en- 
forcement provisions  In  the  current  HEW 
Guidelines  Involve  complicated  procedures. 
The  Office  for  Civil  Rights  needs  specialists 
to  evaluate  the  efforts  by  institutions  of 
higher  education  lu  this  field.  It  must  have 
adequate  personnel  and  adequate  funds  to 
train  the  staff  they  hire.  I  can  not  exaggerate 
the  need  for  a  staff  of  well  trained  enforce- 
ment ^}eclallsts.  The  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner's Task  Force,  mentioned  earlier,  points 
out  that  enforcement  efforts  have  been  weak 
in  the  area  of  compliance  review.  Specifically 
the  Task  force  complains  that 

"OCR  has  failed  to  develop  uniform  stand- 
ards to  guide  its  own  personnel  in  compliance 
reviews.  Investigations  are  handled  by  re- 
gional office  staff,  and  procedures  and  compli- 
ance standards  vary  from  region  to  region, 
from  institution  to  instittitlan.  Not  only  does 
an  absence  of  tmiform  standards  frustrate 
effective  civil  rights  policy,  it  Is  unfair  to 
any  institution  making  a  gentune  effort  to 
comply  with  the  Federal  governnaent's  equal 
employment  denuinds."  "< 

The  need  for  a  well  trained  staff  to  avoid 
problems  of  this  sort  Is  obvious. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Office  for  Civil  Rights  has  not  yet  brought 
a  university  contractor  to  hearing,  an  ad- 
ministrative enforcement  mechanism  pro- 
vided for  hi  the  Executive  Order.  I  have  been 
Informed  by  reliable  sources  within  HEW  that 
the  quality  of  OCR's  Investlgatlors  has  been 
so  poor  that  the  General  Counsel's  office  has 
been  imwllling  to  proceed  to  a  hearing  with- 
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out  more  sophisticated  supporting  data  and 
documentation.  This  will  not  be  possible  until 
the  staff  of  the  Higher  Education  Division  of 
OCR  is  adequate  in  size  and  sophistication 
to  handle  the  work  of  enforcing  the  civil 
rights  provisions  under  its  Jurisdiction. 

Another  area  where  the  Task  Force  cites 
the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  fcr  weak  Executive 
Order  enforcement  efforts  Is  that  of  account- 
ability. Under  th-^  present  regulations,  con- 
tractors are  not  required  to  submit  their  af- 
firmative action  plan  to  Federal  officials.  In 
fact,  small  contractors  (those  with  contracts 
amounting  to  more  than  $10,000  but  less 
than  $50,000)  are  not  required  to  put  their 
affirmative  action  plans  in  writing.  Many 
contractors  do  not  bother  to  put  their  plans 
m  writing  even  if  required  to  dr  so  be- 
cause federal  officials  do  not  verify  them 
unless  a  compliance  investigation  is  held.  To 
strengthen  its  Executive  Order  enforcement 
procedures,  the  Commissioner's  Task  Force 
recommended  that  "HEW  guidelines  require 
contractors  to  submit  affirmative  action  plans 
for  approval  cr  disapproval  whether  or  not  a 
compliance  review  has  been  made;  plans 
should  be  accepted  or  rejected  within  three 
months  after  submission." «  The  Federation 
wholeheartedly  concurs  in  this  recommenda- 
tion and  urges  this  subcommittee  to  increase 
the  appropriation  for  the  Higher  Education 
Division  of  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  to  allow 
the  necessary  additional  staff. 

There  is  one  further  issue  which  vitally 
concerns  academic  women  and  that  is  dis- 
crimlnataion  against  women  by  many  re- 
search institutions.  A  random  sample  of  the 
employment  patterns  of  several  prominent 
research  institutions  suggests  that  there  has 
been  no  attempt  to  hold  these  institutions 
to  the  equal  employment  opportunities  re- 
quirements of  their  federal  contracts.  As  a 
result  these  bodies  are  rife  with  sex  and  race 
discrimination.  Two  examples  shotild  suffice 
to  Indicate  the  scope  of  the  problem. 

The  Brookings  Institution,  surely  one  of 
the  most  prestigious  research  bodies  In  Wash- 
ington and  an  outspoken  supporter  of  equal 
rights  in  the  abstract,  is  at  this  moment  In 
contravention  of  Its  federal  contract  obliga- 
tions concerning  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunities. As  an  employer  of  over  50  persons 
and  as  a  holder  of  federal  contracts  in  ex- 
cess of  $50,000,  The  Brookings  Institution  is 
required  by  law  (Executive  Order  11246,  as 
amended)  to  appoint  an  Affirmative  Action 
Officer  within  its  organization,  to  develop  a 
written  Affirmative  Action  program,  and  to 
publicize  these  measures  for  the  benefit  of 
employees  and  potential  employees.  These 
steps  have  not  been  taken. 

The  appended  statistics  indicate  why  these 
steps  are  necessary.  Of  the  35  trustees,  only 
one  is  a  woman.  She  was  appointed  this  year. 
Of  the  total  177  professional  employees  as  of 
December  1972,  150  (85  per  cent)  were  men; 
27,  or  15  per  cent,  women.  The  bulk  of  those 
women  were  in  the  research  assistant  cate- 
gory. Of  the  senior  personnel  and  associated 
staff  (those  academicians  who  remain  at 
their  universities  and  consult  with  Brook- 
ings periodically),  12  or  6  per  cent  were 
women.  While  we  have  no  similar  body  count 
for  minorities,  we  understand  that  there  are 
few  black  professionals. 

Gladstone  Associates  provides  a  second 
example  of  employment  patterns  among  re- 
search bodies  performing  publicly  funded 
studies.  Gladstone  Associates,  a  prominent 
Washington  consulting  firm  in  economics, 
employs  fewer  women  than  Brookings  and 
just  as  few  minority  members.  Of  the  14 
officers  and  senior  associates  none  are  women 
and  none  belong  to  minority  groups.  Of  the 
32  administrative  positions,  only  3  are  held 
by  minority  group  members. 

Similar  patterns  of  discrimination  against 
minorities  and  women  have  been  found  in 
every  research  Institution  we  have  looked 
at.  While  our  examination  Is  not  complete. 
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it  is  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  there  ex- 
ists a  pervasive  failure  to  comply  with  civil 
rights  obligations  in  federal  government  con- 
tracts throughout  the  research  Industry. 

Yet  despite  tliese  statistics  and  despite 
these  failures  to  conform  to  federal  law.  re- 
search institutions  continue  to  receive  gov- 
ernment contracts — no  questions  asked.  To 
rectify  this  situation  will  require  a  much- 
strengthened  civil  rights  enforcement.  So 
far,  research  bodies  have  escaped  scrutiny 
of  their  employment,  salary,  or  promotion 
prartlces  or  any  effort  to  enforce  the  require- 
ment of  developing  and  publicizing  written 
affirmative  action  plans.  Since  the  responsi- 
bility for  enforcing  the  Executive  Order  as 
It  relates  to  research  Institutions  lies  with 
the  agency  issuing  the  contract,  a  given  re- 
search institution  may  well  have  affirmative 
action  obligations  to  a  variety  of  federal  en- 
forcement agencies.  Consequently,  no  one 
agency  has  overall  responsibility  for  Insuring 
adequate  compliance.  In  theory  the  Labor 
Department  which  has  policy  responsibility 
for  the  Executive  Order,  should  perform  this 
role.  In  practice  It  has  not.  The  Federation 
recommends  that  the  system  of  assigning  en- 
forcement functions  be  altered,  perhaps  by 
designating  one  compliance  agency  such  as 
the  Office  of  Contract  Compliance  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  for  all  research  contracts 
on  foreign  affairs  and  defense  policy.  At  the 
minimum,  the  responsibility  for  compliance 
of  research  institutions  should  be  changed 
from  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance of  HEW  to  the  Higher  Education 
Division,  OCR.  The  reason  for  this  Is  that 
research  institutions  such  as  Brookings  more 
closely  parallel  higher  education  than  they 
do  the  construction  Industry,  a  major  in- 
dustry dealt  with  by  The  Office  of  Contract 
Compliance.  This  theory  was  followed  when 
enforcement  of  the  Title  VI  as  it  relates  to 
educational  TV  was  assigned  to  the  Higher 
Education  Division. 

In  conclusion.  I  urge  the  members  of  this 
subcommittee  to  establish  civU  rights  en- 
forcement as  a  high  priority  issue  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  The  achievement  of  equal 
rights  for  all  people  Is  a  goal  worthy  of  this 
nation's  attention.  Granting  the  appropria- 
tion requested  by  HEW  for  the  Office  of  Civil 
Rights  is  the  bare  minimum  necessary  to  be- 
gin the  Job  at  hand — Indeed  the  subcom- 
mittee should  careftilly  examine  the  Office 
for  Civil  Right's  request  to  determine 
whether  even  more  adequate  allocations  for 
staffing  and  staff  training  are  not  necessary. 
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American  Economic  Association  s  Commit- 
tee on  the  Status  of  Women  in  the  Economics 
Profession. 

American  Medical  Women's  Association, 
Inc. 

American  Psychological  Association,  Com- 
mittee on  the  Status  of  Women. 

American  Society  for  Microbiology,  Com- 
mittee on  the  Status  of  Women  Microbiol- 
ogists. 

Association  of  Women  Mathematicians. 

Association  of  Women  in  Science. 

Committee  on  Women  Historians  of  the 
American  Historical  Assn. 

Center  for  the  Continuing  Education  of 
Women  (U.  of  Cal..  Berkeley). 

Intercollegiate  Association  of  Women  Stu- 
dents. 

National  Association  Women  Deins,  Ad- 
ministrators, and  Counselors. 

National  Institutes  of  Health — Organiza- 
tion for  Women. 

Project  on  the  Status  and  Education  of 
Women — Association  of  American  Collet's. 

Women's  Caucus  of  the  College  Art  Asso- 
ciation of  America. 

Women's  Caucus  for  Political  Science. 

Women  for  Change  Center  (Dallas.  Texas). 

Women  in  Communications. 

Women's  Equity  Action  League. 

National  Women's  Political  Caucus  Center 
for  Continuing  Education  of  Women,  U.  of 
Cal..  Berkeley. 

institutional  friends 

American  Association  of  University  Profes- 
sors. 

Association  of  Asian  Studies. 

Washington  Forum. 

Society  of  Engineers. 

■Jommlttee  on  Women,  American  Society 
for  Microbiology. 

Department  of  Health, 
Edocation,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  8,  1973. 
Dr.  Irene  Tinker, 

Federation  of  Organizations  for  Professional 
Women.  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Dear  Dr.  Tinker:  Secretary  Weinberger 
has  asked  me  to  respond  to  yoiu-  letter  of 
April  5.  1973,  which  requested  data  on  the 
Implementation  of  Federal  laws  and  regula- 
tions regarding  affirmative  action. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Mrs.  Rose 
Brock,  from  this  Office,  has  contacted  you  by 
telephone  and  discussed  the  information  you 
requested.  This  information  is  summarized 
below : 

During  the  past  calendar  year,  the  Office 
for  Civil  Rights  had  on  hand  or  received  a 
total  of  544  Individual  complaints;  355  of 
these  charged  sex  discrimination.  In  most  of 
these  cases,  the  complainant  did  not  provide 
ethnic  identification.  When  the  complaint 
was  recorded  as  a  sex  discrimination  com- 
plaint, that  was  determined  to  be  the  pri- 
mary charge. 

82 -Of  these  complaints  were  received  after 
March  15,  1972,  -nd  subsequently  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission. 

52  investigations  of  complaints  have  re- 
sulted In  findings  In  favor  of  the  complain- 
ants: 7  on  the  basis  of  race  discrimination 
and  45  on  the  basis  of  sex  discrimination. 
Settlements  of  18  of  the  sex  discrimination 
cases  are  still  being  negotiated.  The  remain- 
ing 31  cases  have  been  settled  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  complainant. 

In  many  cases,  the  specific  details  of  the 
settlements  are  worked  out  between  the  two 
parties  after  the  employers  have  accepted 
our  findings.  Therefore,  In  many  cases  the 
specific  nature  and  detail  of  the  settlement 
is  not  on  file  In  this  Office. 

Many  universities  voluntarily  take  correc- 
tive action,  such  as  promotions  and  salary 
adjustments,  after  class  complaints  are  filed 
and  without  an  Investigation  from  this  of- 
fice. In  most  of  these  cases,  the  Office  for 
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Civil  Rights  lacks  detailed  information  on 
the  changes  made.  This  information  could 
best  be  obtained  from  the  women's  organiza- 
tw>n8  which  are  present  on  most  campuses 
today. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  only  cases  OCR  has  transferred  to  an- 
other agency,  throtjgh  December  31,  1972, 
are  the  83  cases  transferred  to  KBOC  Identi- 
fied above. 

Thank  yon  for  yoitr  Interest  bi  the  efforts 
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at  this  OfBce  and  I  hope  the  Information  is 
helpful  to  your  organization. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Petzs  E.  Holmes, 
Btrecfor,  Office  for  Ctvil  Rights. 


MALE/FEMALE  DfSTRIBUTKW  AMONG  PROFESSIONALS  AT  THE  BROOKINGS  INSTITUTION 
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FMMie 


Number    Percent    Nmnber    Percent    Number      Percent 


Economics  studies. 


Senior  fellows .-._, 

Research  associates.. 
■tieercb  assistants.. 
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Research  associates.. 
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Number    Percent    Number    Percent    Kumber      Percent 


Fsraign pelcy  studies.. 
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12 
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Sen  or  fellows 

Research  ?ssociates.. 
Research  ass  stants.. 
Associated  statt 


Advanced  sfody  program. 


19 
13 
20 

20 
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100 
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100 


19 

9 

12 

20 
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59 

0 

lOO 


0  0 

«  31 

S  40 

»  0 


100 
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Senior  staff... 
Statt  associate. 
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100 


MO 

0 


0 
MO 


Social  Science  Computation  Center.. 

Director  and  assistant  director. 

Applications 

Operations  staff „ 

Systen^s  staff 

User  services 
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46 
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5  71 
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0  0 
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>  AssMiated  stafl  t^ars  ta  nMNSidiat  schoian  wfao at*  aSliated  witb  Brookings. 

SIAOSTONE  ASSOCIATES  (URBAN  LAND  ECONOMIC  CONSULTANTS) 


Total 


Men 


Wenen 


Professional: 

Officers 

ScHM  aiwrialtt... 

Associates ^  -  - 

Research  as:ociates. 
Administrative: 

Manager 


Number 

Percent 

NMbcr 

PWCBtif 

Hiifiibcr 
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12 

lOO 

12 

100 

0 

0 
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loe 
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100 

0 
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ISO 

15 

13 

3 

17 

16 

100 

3 

19 

13 

81 

100 
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Number    Percent    Nnnrtier    Percent    Number      Percent 


Adaiioistrative  secretary 

services 15  lOO  1 

Library,  receptionist,  travel 4  100  0 o" 

Accoenting 7  100  0             0 

Compotei 4  100  2           50 

ReprodMctiea. 1  100  1          100 


1^ 
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SO 

0 


>  8  unknown. 

Nete:  While  this  brcikdewn  ceoceras  aMocatien  t^  pesi^as  to  men  and  women,  a  study  of  the 
allocation  of  jcbs  to  miaoiities  sImmts  an  e^mlly  blatant  picture  of  dueriminatiwi  There  are  n 
blacks,  chicanes,  etc.  m  officer  or  senior  associate  slots.  I  associate  belongs  to  a  niiisiity  groep. 


No  research  associate  beloags  to  a  ninoirty  group.  Among  administrative  pwsowitl  OKri  are  3 

membeiscf  nunerity  growps. 

Source:  Based  ea  Ncv.  30,  1972  director. 
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HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF   VXRGimA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  19,  1973 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Spesiker,  as  many  Members  of  this  House 
know,  recent  proposals  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral .Vviation  Agency  regarding  a  reduc- 
tion of  tra£Bc  at  Wasiiington  National 
Airport  have  aroused  anew  the  contro- 
versy in  the  metropolitan  area  over  the 
best  use  of  this  facility. 

Members  of  a  Committee  for  National, 
composed  of  residents  of  my  northern 
Virginia  district,  feel  that  their  views 
with  regard  to  the  National  Airport  con- 
troversy have  not  been  fully  aired.  They 
have  requested,  tho^fore,  that  I  Insert 
the  full  text  of  an  address  made  to  them 
at  a  luncheon  meeting  in  Arlington  on 
Jime  6,  in  which  the  speaker,  Mr.  George 
A.  Spater,  chairman  of  the  board  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  American  Air- 
lines, made  a  forceful  case  against  the 
new  FAA  proposals. 

Mr.  Spater's  speech  reads  as  follows: 

Speech  bt  Ms.  Gbokcs  A.  Spates 
I  am  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
talk  to  you  today,  at  a  time  when  most  or- 
ganisations that  Interest  themselres  in  air- 
port problems  seem  to  be  taking  a  negative 
view.  Your  Committee  for  National  is  one  of 
the  few  organizations  I  know  that  is  "for" 


something,  and  I  want  to  disciiss  why  I  be- 
lieve this  attitude  Is  not  only  appropriate  to 
your  local  problems,  but  constructive  in 
terms  of  broader  national  Interests. 

P^rst,  because  of  its  immediate  concern  to 
all  of  us,  I  want  to  comment  on  the  proposed 
policy  announced  by  the  FAA  In  January 
relating  to  the  future  of  the  airports  serv- 
ing the  Washington  area. 

The  new  PAA  Administrator  has  been 
quoted  recenUy  to  the  effect  that  the  PAA 
is  reconsidering  Its  proposal,  after  reviewing 
comments  from  the  carriers  and  from  a 
number  of  Congressmen.  This  is  welcome 
news.  We  can  all  agree  with  the  general  policy 
that  WashUigton  National  should  be  de- 
veloped for  short-haul  service  and  Dulles  for 
long-haul  flights;  but  the  PAA's  specific  pro- 
posal prohibiting  the  use  of  Washington  for 
nonstop  flights  of  more  than  650  miles  and 
one-stops  of  more  than  1,000  miles  is  not, 
in  our  opinion,  a  good  rule. 

Leaving  aside  legal  considerations,  the 
14>00-mile  one-stop  limitation  is  wrong  for 
two  reasons:  Plrst,  It  would  not  accomplish 
that  PAA's  goal  of  shifting  any  substantial 
amount  of  traffic  to  Dulles.  Second,  it  would 
result  In  an  inferior  and  inconvenient  air 
service  to  the  public. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  We  operate 
three  dally  flights  from  Washington  to  Okla- 
homa City  via  Chicago.  Since  Oklahoma  City 
is  more  than  1,000  miles  from  Washington, 
the  rule  originally  proposed  would  have  re- 
quired us  to  discontinue  these  three  services. 

The  total  number  of  passengers  now  mov- 
ing from  Washington  to  Oklahoma  City  on 
oonetves.  BranUf  and  TWA.  on  all  the  flights 
opermted  by  the  tbree  carriers  combined,  ag- 
gregate only  75  per  day.  These  are  spread  over 
the  entire  day  so  it  is  not  possible  to  estab- 


lish a  nonstop  flight  out  of  Dunes  at  one 
single  time  of  the  day  that  will  attract 
enough  of  these  75  passengers  to  cover  Its 
costs. 

Therefore,  the  only  result  of  the  l/TOO-mile 
limit  In  this  case  would  be  to  require  all 
Oklahoma  City  passengers  to  change  planes 
in  Chicago,  with  the  need  to  move  themselves 
and  their  baggage  between  flights,  as  well  as 
subjecting  them  to  the  possibUlty  of  missing 
the  connection.  In  sum:  no  new  service  at 
Dulles,  and  a  vastly  inferior  service  at  Wash- 
ington National. 

The  same  problem  would  exist  for  the  pub- 
lic and  for  us  between  Washington  and  Salt 
Lake  City  (with  an  average  dally  movement 
of  58  passengers,  or  Washington  and  El  Paso 
(where  the  average  voliune  Is  34  passengers  a 
day),  or  Washington  and  other  points  more 
than  1,000  miles  away  where  the  traffic  is  not 
great  enough  to  support  much,  if  any,  non- 
stop service.  Indeed,  of  the  60  odd  flights  a 
day  American  Airlines  operates  at  Wasiiing- 
ton National,  24  are  one-stop  flights  with 
origin  or  destination  beyond  the  arbitraiy 
1,000-mile  radius. 

We  do  not  disagree  with  the  concept  that 
Washington  National  should  be  considered 
a  short-haul,  high-density  airport,  but  urge 
that  It  also  be  available  for  multi-stop  serv- 
ice to  cities  where  nonstop  service  caimot  be 
Justified  or  where  traffic  volume  is  insuffi- 
cient to  support  more  than  minimal  nonstop 
service. 

In  reconsidering  its  proposal.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Pearson's  suggestion  that  the  PAA  should 
also  look  to  the  Introduction  of  the  DC-10 
and  1011  at  Washington  National  to  help 
resolve  the  problem.  These  aircraft  were  spe- 
cially designed  for  short  and  medium  haul, 
high-density   route-   and   to  perform  at  a 
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noise  level  far  below  that  of  the  older  Jets. 
Short-haul  commuter  traffic  cannot  be  served 
through  Dulles,  and  It  seems  even  more  un- 
reasonable to  cteprlve  the  neighbors  of  Wash- 
ington National  of  the  noise  relief  that 
would  come  from  the  substitutlor.  of  these 
new,  quieter  wide-bodied  aircraft  for  the 
727*8  aiul  DC-9'<;  now  in  service. 

The  FAA 'a  restriction  on  the  number  of 
movements  at  Washington  National,  together 
with  the  growth  of  short-haul  traffic,  clearly 
points  towards  the  need  to  use  these  more 
efficient  and  quieter  wide-bodied  aircraft. 

The  objectlQU  has  been  raised  that  road- 
way access  and  parking  facilities  at  Wash- 
ington National  are  inadequate  to  handle 
the  larger  number  of  pass:ngers  carried  by 
the  wide-bodied  jets.  But  parting  facilities 
can  be  added  and  curtiside  access  improved. 
This  expansion  and  modiflcatlon  is  needed 
whether  or  not  the  wide-bodied  aircraft  are 
permitted  to  operate.  Congestion  on  the 
highway  to  and  frotr  the  airport  U  part  of  a 
broader  problem  common  to  almost  all  cities 
and  is  caused  by  commuter  traffic  between 
tbs  suburbs  and  the  city  center.  This  area's 
mass  transit  plans,  with  service  to  National 
included,  will  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  reducing  hl^way  congestion. 

Some  of  those  who  would  restrict  the  nor- 
mal development  of  Washington  National  do 
so  because  they  are  concerned  about  diver- 
sion from  Dulles.  Yet  in  the  last  five  years 
Dulles  enplanements  have  increased  by 
63.9%,  while  enplanements  at  Washington 
National  have  increasid  by  only  25.1%.  En- 
planements at  Friendship  have  also  increased 
at  a  faster  rate  than  Washington  National. 

The  very  existence  of  your  committee  and 
the  fact  that  you  call  yourselves  the  Com- 
mittee for  National  shows  that  you  are  con- 
cerned with  the  benefits  that  an  airport  can 
provide  to  a  community.  I  wotild  like  to  add 
a  few  thoughts  In  support  of  that  concept. 

This  group  Is  familiar,  I  am  sure,  «ith  the 
Importance  of  Washington  National  Airport 
as  an  employer  of  people  and  the  creator  of 
purchasing  power  in  this  area:  8,500  em- 
ployees with  an  annual  payroll  of  $86,000,000, 
according  to  the  most  recent  study,  which 
covered  1970. 

Even  oiore  important  is  the  significance  of 
this  airport  as  your  convenient  access  to  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

A  few  years  back  you  may  have  read  a 
European  best  seller  called  "The  American 
Challenge".  It  was  translated  into  EUiglish 
and  had  heavy  sales  in  this  country  after  It 
was  published  here  in  1968. 

The  book  discusses  the  great  industrial 
strength  of  oxa  country. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  American  Indus- 
trial plant  is  the  greatest  in  the  world.  But 
this  book  makes  the  striking  point  that  the 
second  greatest  Industrial  plant  is  not  that  of 
Russia  or  Japan  or  Germany.  It  is  the  Amer- 
ican-owned industrial  plant  in  Europe.  We 
Amerlcars  have  the  two  greatest  concentra- 
tions of  industry  In  the  world:  Our  own  at 
home  and  the  one  we  own  and  operate  in 
Europe. 

Our  economic  Influence  is  far  greater  than 
this,  however.  When  I  was  in  London  last 
year,  I  Just  happened  to  notice  in  one  block. 
A  restaurant  called  "Wlmpy's"  where  Amer- 
ican-style hamburgers  are  sold  under  a  -aame 
derived  from  an  American  comic  strip  char- 
acter, a  second  restaurant  called  "Texas 
Hamburgers"  and   an  American  movie   In- 


volving a  story  on  the  American  Civil  War. 

People  all  over  the  world  are  buying 
American  drinks:  Whiskey,  Coca  Cola,  and 
In  Paris  I  recently  saw  California  wine  for 
sale. 

They  are  buying  American  clothes.  They 
are  eating  American  food.  In  Weybridge, 
England,  I  bad  a  lunch  which  Included 
American  asparagus.  I  had  dinner  In  Munich 
where  we  had  California  strawberries.  And 
so  on   without   end. 

But  this  too  is  not  the  complete  story. 
American  businessmen  are  scurrying  all  over 
the  world  looking  for  things  to  buy  in  for- 
eign countries  that  they  expect  to  sell  in 
the  United  States  and  for  things  they  can 
make  there  for  sale  in  the  TTnited  States 
or  wherever   a   market   can  exist. 

On  my  way  to  the  Orient  a  year  ago,  I  met 
a  man  in  his  late  30s  or  early  40b  who  told 
me  a  remarkable  success  story.  About  10 
years  ago,  he  opened  a  florist  ahop  In  Port- 
land, Oregon.  He  was  Just  limping  along 
and  was  constantly  bothered  by  a  candle 
salesman  who  was  trying  to  convince  him 
that  he  should  stock  candle  in  addition  to 
flowers.  The  salesman  was  such  a  pest  that 
the  young  florist  told  the  salesman  that 
he  would  take  one  dozen  of  each  variety 
that  he  was  selling.  Well  this  developed  Into 
a  pretty  bulky  order  because  candles,  it 
turned  out.  come  In  lots  of  shapes,  sizes  and 
colors. 

■nien  the  florist  found  that  he  simply 
eouldnt  sell  the  candle  In  his  store.  When 
the  bill  came  in  for  the  candle  inventory,  it 
nearly  broke  him  and  he  went  to  a  local 
supermarket  and  convinced  them  to  take 
on  his  stock.  The  supermarket  proved  to  be 
a  good  place  to  sell  candles  and  in  a  few 
weeks  the  manager  of  the  stcre  told  the 
florist  he  wanted  some  more.  The  florist  got 
ovit  of  the  flower  btisiness  and  went  in  the 
candle  business.  And  he  turned  out  to  be 
quite  a  candle  salesman.  In  a  couple  of 
years,  he  had  taken  over  the  complete  out- 
put of  the  company  whose  candles  had 
crowded  his  flower  shop. 

■When  his  sales  exceeded  the  capacity  of 
the  candle  manufacturer,  he  decided  to 
manufacture  himself.  He  learned  how  to 
make  candles  and  then  flew  to  Japan.  The 
Japanese  were  not  making  any  candles  ex- 
cept small  spindly  ones  used  for  religious 
purposes.  He  taught  a  Japanese  manufacturer 
to  make  the  types  of  decorative  candles  he 
was  selling  and  set  up  his  own  source  of  sup- 
ply. 

At  the  time  I  met  this  Industrious  fel- 
low in  an  airplane  bound  for  Japan,  he  had 
become  the  largest  supplier  of  candles  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  and  was  be- 
ginning to  branch  out  into  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

All  this  is  supposed  to  have  a  point  to  It, 
and  the  point  is  this:  Air  transportation  has 
changed  the  world  far  more  drastically  than 
any  other  medium  of  transportation  In  the 
history  of  man.  The  great  U.S.  Industrial 
plant  in  E^u-ope  has  been  mainly  a  develop- 
ment of  the  last  20  years,  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  jet  airplane,  which  made  It 
possible  for  state-side  maiLagement  to  super- 
vise worldwide  industrial  companies.  My 
candle-maker  friend  is  an  example  of  what 
a  single  individual  can  do. 

That  air  transportation  has  changed  the 
economic  world  is  demonstrated  by  the  few 


facts  already  given.  It  has  also  changed  many 
other  a^ects  of  our  life. 

Take,  for  example,  the  field  of  diplomacy. 
For  generations,  It  has  been  conducted  by 
governmental  representatives  located  in  far 
distant  places.  Air  transportation  has  made 
possible  the  diplomacy  of  Henry  Kissinger — 
a  representative  of  the  seat  of  power  who,  in 
a  world  swing  occupying  a  few  days.  Is  able 
to  talk  directly  to  the  heads  of  foreign  states 
and  come  back  and  report  to  Washington. 

The  role  of  ambassador  is  past.  To  quote 
James  Reston  of  the  New  York  Times: 

"Diplomacy  has  been  transformed  by  the 
fast  Jet  airplane  .  .  .  When  the  head  of  an 
American  mission  abroad  reports  something 
really  important  to  his  capital,  the  chances 
are  somebody  from  Washington  will  be  sent 
out  to  deal  with  It  .  .  ." 

The  airplane  has  also  changed  the  recrea- 
tion of  the  world's  people.  Before  World 
War  II,  nobody  made  a  European  pleasure 
trip  In  less  than  a  month.  Today  people  by 
the  millions  go  to  Europe  for  one  or  two 
weeks.  The  Gourmet  Magazine  wrote 
about  a  woman  from  Washington  who  was 
so  Intrigued  by  an  article  on  a  London  food 
shop  that  she  went  over  one  day  and  back 
the  next  to  buy  fancy  groceries  for  a  party 
she  was  giving. 

The  airplane  has  not  only  brought  you 
to  the  recreation,  it  has  brought  the  recrea- 
tion to  you.  The  schedules  of  the  National 
and  American  Leagues  today  are  based  on 
the  use  of  air  transportation.  The  same  is 
true  of  hockey,  basketball,  tennis  and  golf. 
The  competition  that  now  exists  could  not 
have  operated  with  the  elder  system  of 
transportation.  One  of  the  ski  tnstructors  at 
Sun  Valley,  Idaho,  where  he  teaches  from 
November  to  April  each  year,  is  the  head 
of  the  ski  school  at  Thredbo,  the  principal 
ski  resort  in  Australia  where  be  teaches 
frcMn  June  to  October.  Race  horses  move 
from  New  Zealand  to  Yonkers,  New  York  and 
back  again  by  air. 

The  more  serious  types  of  recreation:  mu- 
sic, the  theatre,  ballet,  are  the  slaves  of  air 
transportation.  In  late  1970  we  sponsored 
a  visit  of  the  Australian  Ballet  to  the  United 
States.  This  group  came  to  this  country. 
made  69  appearances  here  and  returned  to 
Australia  in^not  much  more  than  the  time 
it  formerly  would  have  required  to  make  a 
one-way  trip. 

The  airplane  has  also  changed  the  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. Young  people  In  your  community  are 
no  longer  largely  limited  to  education  at 
nearby  schools;  they  are  attending  institu- 
tions of  learning  all  over  the  country,  and  in 
many  cases,  in  other  countries. 

I  have  drawn  most  of  my  exanxples  from 
international  air  transportation  because  it 
is  so  spectacular,  but  the  lesson  is  equally 
applicable,  although  perhaps  not  so  dramat- 
ically, to  access  within  our  own  country 
for  fevery  tjrpe  of  purpose. 

In  this  age  of  air  transportation  a  com- 
munity that  has  a  major  airport  has  a 
geographic,  econcmic  and  cultural  advan- 
tage. Any  commimity  that  voluntarily  re- 
linquishes this  advantage  is  dissipating  the 
greatest  asset  it  can  have.  I  admire  and  re- 
spect and  support  the  efforts  that  yotir 
organization  has  made  to  keep  Washington 
National  open;  the  benefits  are  weU  worth 
the  efforts. 


SENATE— TTcdiicsrfai^,  June  20,  1973 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the  expi- 
ration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  Robert  C.  Btrd,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 
CXIX 1286— Part  16 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  June  18. 1973) 

PIUTTER 

'  llie  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Klson,  DJ>.,  offered  the  followiug 
prayer: 


O  Thou  who  art  etemai  and  unchange- 
able, make  us  followers  of  the  truth. 
Give  us  ears  to  hear  the  truth,  minds 
to  understand  the  truth,  and  wills  to 
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act  upon  the  truth.  Deliver  us  from  all 
falsehood,  from  half-truths  and  from 
hiding  the  truth.  Make  us  loyal  partners 
of  all  who  serve  the  truth.  Give  us  cour- 
age to  be  true  to  truth,  and  true  to  Thee 
this  day  and  every  day. 

We  pray  in  His  name  who  is  the  Way, 
the  Truth,  and  the  life.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OP   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

vs.  Senate, 
Presioxnt  pbo  tempore, 
Washington.  D.C..  June  20, 1973. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Robert  C. 
Btrd.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  thereupon  took 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
June  18.  1973.  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  acts: 

S.  38.  An  act  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970,  as  amended, 
to  Increase  the  U.S.  share  of  allowable 
project  costs  under  such  act,  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended, 
to  prohibit  certain  State  taxation  of  persons 
In  air  commerce,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  49.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  establish  a 
National  Cemetery  System  within  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

S.  1136.  An  act  to  extend  through  fiscal 
year  1974  certain  expiring  appropriations  au- 
thorizations In  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act, 
and  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Services 
and  Facilities  Construction  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.; 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Tuesday,  June  19, 
1973.  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESOLUTION  FROM  THE  COMMON- 
WEALTH OF  PUERTO  RICO  CALL- 
ING FOR  THEIR  EXCLUSION 
FROM  S.  352,  THE  VOTER  REGIS- 
TRATION ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  receipt  of  a  resolution  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  calling  for  the  exclusion 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
from  the  Voter  Registration  Act,  S.  352. 
This  resolution  was  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  on  May  29, 
1973. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  Francis 
R.  Valeo,  forwarding  this  to  me  on  behalf 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Puerto 
Rico,  together  with  the  resolution,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
vs.  Senate, 
Office  of  the  Secretart. 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  19, 1973. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfieu>:  I  am  forward- 
ing herewith  a  Resolution  calling  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
from  the  "Voter  Registration  Act"  (8.  362), 
which  was  approved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  on  May  29.  1973. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Francis  R.  Valeo, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Resolution  To  Reqttest  From  the  Congress 
OF  THE  United  States  of  America  To  Ex- 
clude the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
Prom  the  "Voter  Registration  Act"  (S. 
352) 

statement  of  motives 
Whereas:  Before  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Senate  Bill  No.  352  is  being  processed, 
known  as  "Voter  Registration  Act",  which, 
upon  approval  on  Its  original  drafting,  would 
Include  Puerto  Rico  within  a  federal  voters 
registration  system  for  the  election  of  fed- 
eral officials,  among  which  is  included  the 
Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico  in  the 
United  States: 

Whereas:  If  said  bill  is  approved  in  the 
aforesaid  form,  the  effect  in  Puerto  Rico 
would  be  that  there  will  be  two  systems  of 
voters  registration;  one  for  the  election  of 
one  sole  official,  the  Resident  Commissioner, 
and  another,  for  all  other  elective  posts.  This 
would  bring  about  unnecessary  difficulties  in 
the  Puerto  Rican  electoral  process:  would 
produce  a  great  confusion  and  would  de- 
stroy the  already  directed  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  In  Puerto  Rico  an  electoral  reform 
which  responds  to  the  Puerto  Rican  political 
realities; 

Whereas:  The  intervention  In  Puerto  Rico 
of  a  federal  voters  registration  process  Is 
Incompatible  with  the  autonomic  spirit  of 
the  present  political  relationship  between 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States; 


Therefore,  be  it  Resolved  hy  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  Puerto  Rico: 

Section  1. — It  Is  hereby  requested  from  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
both,  from  the  Senate  and  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  that  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  be  excluded  as  Jurisdiction 
wherein  It  may  apply,  the  "Voter  Registra- 
tion Act"  (S.  352),  now  under  its  considera- 
tion. 

Section  2. — Copy  of  this  Resolution,  duly 
translated  into  the  English  language,  shall 
be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  this  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  Senate,  and  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  to  each  Senator,  and  to  each  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
to  the  Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico 
in  the  United  States. 

And  In  testimony  whereof.  I  issue  these 
present  to  which  I  set  my  hands  and  affix 
the  seal  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  at  the 
Capitol  building.  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  this 
29th  day  of  May  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  seventy  three. 

EifRiQUE  PiAero. 
House  of  Representatives  Secretary. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  CONFIRMATION  OF  NOMINA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
In  executive  session,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  President  be  notified  of 
the  confirmation  of  the  nominations  by 
the  Senate  on  last  Thursday  and  Friday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NxjNN).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  desire  to  be  recognized? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Permsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  back  my  time. 


LAND  USE  POLICY  AND  PLANNING 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  resume  the  consideration  of  the 
imfinished  business  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

S.  268.  to  establish  a  national  land  use 
policy,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  make  grants  to  assist  the  States  to 
develop  and  Implement  State  land  use  pro- 
grams, to  coordinate  Federal  pr<%rams  and 
policies  which  have  a  land  use  Impact,  to 
coordinats  planning  and  management  of 
Federal  lands  and  planning  and  management 
of  adjacent  non-Federal  lands,  and  to  estab- 
lish an  Office  of  Land  Use  Policy  Administra- 
tion In  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson).  Time  Is  running. 

The  text  of  the  pending  amendment  is 
as  follows: 

On  page  84  after  subsection  208(b)  Insert 
new  subsections  (c) ,  (d) ,  and  (e) ,  as  follows: 
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(c)  Section  IS  of  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Development  Act  (84  Stat.  219,  225)  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(d)  Any  State  which  has  not  been  found 
eligible  for  a  grant  under  the  Land  Use  Pol- 
icy and  Planning  Assistance  Act  after  five 
fiscal  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
that  Act  shall  suffer  a  withholding  of  7  per 
centum  of  Its  entitlement  to  Federal  funds 
apportioned  for  airport  development  pursu- 
ant to  paragraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  subsection 
(a)(1)  and  paragraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  sub- 
section (a)(2)  of  this  section  in  the  fol- 
lowing fiscal  year.  If  such  State  has  not  been 
found  eligible  by  six  fiscal  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  that  Act,  it  shall  suffer 
a  withholding  of  14  per  centum  in  the  fol- 
lowing fiscal  year,  and.  If  not  found  eligible 
by  seven  fiscal  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  that  Act,  shall  suffer  a  withholding 
of  21  per  centum  In  the  following  fiscal  year. 
Poinds  so  withheld  shall  be  held  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  until  the  State  is 
determined  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant  pur- 
suant to  the  Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning 
Assistance  Act.  Upon  such  determination, 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  shall  dis- 
burse to  the  State  the  funds  so  withheld." 

(d)  (1)  Section  104,  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing subsection: 

"(2)  Any  State  which  has  not  been  found 
eligible  for  a  grant  under  the  Land  Use  Pol- 
icy and  Planning  Assistance  Act  after  five 
fiscal  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
that  Act  shall  suffer  a  withholding  of  7 
per  centum  of  Its  entitlement  to  Federal-aid 
highway  funds,  other  than  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  under  subsection  (8)  of 
section  108  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1956.  as  amended,  or  funds  for  planning 
and  research,  which  would  otherwise  be  ap- 
portioned to  such  State  In  the  following  fis- 
cal year.  If  such  State  has  not  been  found 
eligible  by  six  fiscal  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  that  Act.  it  shall  suffer  a  with- 
holding of  14  per  centum  In  the  following 
fiscal  year,  and,  if  not  found  eligible  by  seven 
fiscal  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
that  Act.  shall  suffer  a  withholding  of  21 
per  centum  In  the  following  fiscal  year. 
Funds  so  withheld  shall  be  held  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  until  the  State  Is 
determined  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant  pur- 
suant to  the  Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning 
Assistance  Act.  Upon  such  determination, 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  shall  dis- 
burse to  the  State  the  funds  so  withheld." 

(2)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  109.  title  23 
of  the  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
deleting  "or  control  of"  In  the  first  sentence. 

(e)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  S  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965  (78  Stat.  897,  900),  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  after  the  second  para- 
graph the  following  paragraph: 

"Any  State  which  has  not  been  found 
eligible  for  a  grant  under  the  Land  Use 
Policy  and  Planning  Assistance  Act  after  five 
fiscal  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
that  Act  shall  suffer  a  withholding  of  7  per 
centum  of  its  entitlement  under  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection  In  the  fol- 
lowing fiscal  year.  If  such  State  has  not 
been  found  eligible  by  six  fiscal  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  that  Act,  it  shall 
suffer  a  withholding  of  14  per  centum  In 
the  foUowUig  fiscal  year,  and.  If  not  found 
eligible  by  seven  fiscal  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  that  Act.  shall  suffer  a  with- 
holding of  21  per  centum  In  the  following 
fiscal  year.  Funds  so  withheld  shall  be  held 
In  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  untU 
the  State  is  determined  to  be  eligible  for  a 
grant  pursuant  to  the  Land  Use  Policy  and 
Planning  Assistance  Act.  Upon  such  deter- 
mination, the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
shall  disburse  to  the  State  the  funds  so 
withheld." 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. On  whose  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  time  allotted 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Time  is  equally  divided  between  both 
sides.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Haskell).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Am  I  correct  In  my 
understanding  that  the  pending  matter 
before  the  Senate  is  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment, cosponsored  by  Senator  Haskeix 
and  Senator  Hatfield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Haskell,  Senator  Hat- 
field, and  myself,  I  offer  the  amendment 
to  provide  additional  encouragement  to 
States  to  exercise  States'  rights  and  de- 
velop State  land  use  programs.  This 
amendment  is  supported  by  the  admin- 
istration; it  is  contained  in  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  land  use  bill.  S.  924. 
FurUiermore.  it  is  vigorously  supported 
by  all  the  major  environmental  organiza- 
tions. It  would  impose  moderate  reduc- 
tions in  a  State's  entitlement  to  certain 
Federal  funds  in  the  event  that  the  State 
has  not  made  a  good-faith  effort  to  com- 
ply with  the  limited  provisions  of  the 
Ltuid  Use  Policy  and  Planning  Assist- 
ance Act  at  the  end  of  5  years  from  date 
of  enactment. 

Under  the  amendment,  any  State 
which  fails  to  develop  a  State  land  use 
program  at  the  end  of  5  years  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  act  would 
experience  a  phased  withholding  over 
3  fiscal  years  of  certain  Federal  funds. 
The  withholding  would  begin  at  7  per- 
cent the  first  year,  go  up  to  14  percent 
and  end  at  21  percent  in  the  third  year. 
The  programs  from  which  funds  would 
be  withheld  are  the  funds  for  surport  de- 
velopment under  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Development  Act,  Federal-aid  highway 
funds  for  primary  and  secondary  Federal 
aid  highways,  and  funds  under  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965.  This  sanction  would  be  invoked 
only  after  5  fiscal  years — I  emphasize 
that — and  the  funds  withheld  would  not 
be  lost  to  the  State.  When  the  State  land 
use  program  again  meets  the  require- 
ments of  the  act,  any  fimds  withheld 
must  be  disbursed  to  the  State.  Finally, 
the  sanction  could  not  be  invoked  until 
a  determination  of  ineligibility  of  the 
State  for  grants  is  made  in  the  inter- 
agency review  process  and  concurred  in 
by  the  indepeiulent  ad  hoc  bearing 
board. 

I  believe  this  amendment  is  Important 
for  two  reasons.  The  first,  to  encourage 


States  to  improve  their  land  use  decision- 
making, has  already  been  mentioned. 
EquaDy  as  important  is  the  need  to  in- 
sure that  major  Federal  programs  which 
have  an  immediate  and  direct  impact 
on  land  use  or  which  stimulate  devel- 
opment do  not  contribute  to  unplaimed, 
ugly,  and  inefficient  land  use  patterns. 
It  makes  good  commonsense  to  ask 
the  State  to  have  the  ineans  to  plan 
and  control  in  an  orderly  fashion  the 
secondary  gro\\'th  stimulated  by  these 
Federal  programs  before  that  growth 
occurs. 

The  three  programs  chosen  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  "sanction" — or,  as  I  pre- 
fer to  call  it,  "the  additional  incentive" — 
are  those  which  are  thought  to  have  the 
most  significant  long-range  and  irrevers- 
ible impacts  upon  land  use  patterns  be- 
cause of  the  exceptional  influence  they 
have  over  public  and  private  develop- 
ment. The  balance  of  two  developmental 
programs  and  one  environmental  pro- 
gram was  struck  to  Insure  that  all  in- 
terests have  a  stake  in  avoiding  the  loss 
of  funds  and  in  developing  State  land 
programs  which  do  meet  the  act's  re- 
quirements. 

This  sanction  was  included  in  S.  632. 
the  Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning  Assist- 
ance Act,  reported  by  committee  last 
year.  During  Senate  consideration  of 
S.  632,  I  agreed  to  an  amendment  by 
Senator  Ha.\-sen  to  delete  this  sanction 
from  the  measure.  I  did  so  reluctantly  in 
order  to  insure  the  passage  of  the  Land 
Use  Policy  and  Planning  Assistance  Act. 
However,  since  then  we  have  worked  very 
hard  to  accommodate  concerns  of  several 
of  my  colleagues  about  the  measure.  In 
addition,  we  and  many  other~  have  con- 
ducted extensive  public  education  on  the 
need  for  the  establishment  of  planning 
processes  and  programs  at  ♦he  State  level. 
The  States  themselves  are  moving  rap- 
idly to  develop  such  land  use  decision- 
making capacity. 

I  know  that  the  politically  expedient 
course  would  be  not  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment. This  is  particularly  true  in  a  year 
when  the  States  and  local  governments 
have  felt  the  pinch  of  Federal  budget  cuts 
and  Impoundments.  It  Is  also  no  secret 
that  this  amendment  bears  the  added 
burden  of  affecting  programs  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  other  committees.  But  for 
the  reasons  I  gave  above,  I  believe  this 
amendment  is  necessary  and  I  plan  to 
fight  vigorously  for  it.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  supporting  me  will  h^  the  adminis- 
tration, all  the  major  environmental 
groups,  professional  planning  associa- 
tions, and  a  number  of  governors.  Pub- 
licly, and  privately  to  me.  a  number  of 
governors  have  indicated  that  this 
amendment  is  needed  by  them  to  lurge 
their  legislatures  to  enact  the  necessary 
enabling  legislation. 

I  commend  this  amendment  to  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excerpt  from  the  report,  set- 
ting forth  the  full  legislative  background 
of  sanctions  in  the  land  use  legislation 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objectloa,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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Note:  The  Issue  op  "Choss-Oveb"  Sanctions 

It  wlU  be  recalled  t;hat  S.  3354  and  S.  632, 
earlier  versions  of  S.  263  reported  by  this 
Committee  in  former  Congresses  (and,  in 
the  case  of  S.  632.  passed  by  the  Senate)  did 
contain  sanctions  which  affected  other  Fed- 
eral programs.  An  amendment  to  add  a 
similar  sanction  to  S.  i68  was  offered  and 
then  withdrawn  by  the  Chairman.  Instead, 
the  Chairman  announced  that  be  would  of- 
fer the  ame::dmenc  on  the  Se  'ate  floor  f  jr 
full  Senate  consideration.  The  Chairman 
gave  the  following  reasons  for  withdrawing 
the  amendment: 

The  decision  to  defer  consideration  of  sanc- 
tions enabled  the  Committee  to  focus  Its 
markup  efforts  on  the  substantive  require- 
ments of  the  bill.  Furthermore,  It  plac3d  the 
discusslcn  cf  the  sanction  In  the  proper 
forum — the  full  Senate — where  the  Inter- 
jurisdictional ramifications  can  be  fully  de- 
bated by  all  Interested  \  artles.' 

Szveral  Committee  members  requested 
that  the  full  legislative  background  of  the 
sanctions  be  provided  in  the  report.  The 
background  Is  as  follows: 

The  sanctions  to  be  applied  to  States  which 
fall  to  Cevelop  State  land  use  program  or 
otherwise  establish  their  continued  eligibility 
for  grants  have  been  perhaps  the  most  con- 
troversial aspect  of  the  land  use  policy  bills 
of  the  last  three  Congresses. 

The  ftrot  laud  use  policy  proposal,  S.  3354, 
Introduced  en  January  29,  1070  by  Sena- 
tor Jackson,  contained  the  traditional  sanc- 
tion cf  tcrminaiio  1  of  a  .y  i  na:'.cial  a  s  se- 
ance extended  under  the  bill  for  State  failure 
to  adhere  to  the  bill's  guidelines  and  require- 
ments or  to  enact  State  Implementing  legis- 
lation. In  addition  the  first  "cross  over" 
sanction  (I.e.,  a  sanction  which  affects  other 
Federal  programs)  provided  that  upon  the 
termination  of  financial  assistance  to  a  State, 
or  should  such  State  not  prepare  an  "accept- 
able Statewide  Land  Use  Plan,"  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  fiscal  year  after  en- 
actment such  State  will : 

(1)  have  its  entitlement  to  certain  addi- 
tional Federal  assistance  programs,  which 
shall  be  deslgnatec'.  by  the  President,  reduced 
at  the  rate  of  20  per  centum  per  year  imtll 
such  time  as  the  provisions  of  this  title  are 
complied  with   a  -d 

(2)  be  denied  the  Issuance  of  any  right- 
of-way  perm  t3  or  other  permits  a-aliable 
under  the  public  domain  or  other  Federal 
laws  to  use  or  to  cross  the  public  domain  or 
other  Federal  lands  until  such  time  as  the 
provisions  of  this  title  are  complied  with. 

In  S.  3354,  as  reported  on  December  14, 
1970,  the  Committee  retained  the  traditional 
grant  termlnatlor.  sanction,  but  substituted 
for  the  "cross-over"  sanction  the  following: 

Sec.  315.  (a)  After  the  end  of  five  fiscal 
years  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  fiscal 
year  after  the  initial  issuance  of  regula- 
tions .  .  .  implementing  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  no  Federal  agency  shall,  except  with 
respect  to  Federal  lands,  propose  or  under- 
take any  new  action  or  financially  support 
a.  y  new  State-administered  action  which 
may  have  a  substantial  adverse  environmen- 
tal Impact  or  which  would  or  would  tend  to 
Irreversibly  or  irretrievably  conuiit  substan- 
tial land  or  water  resources  in  any  State 
which  has  not  prepared  and  submitted  a 
statewide  land  use  plan  In  accordance  with 
this  Act. 

(b)  Upon  application  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  or  head  of  the  Federal  agency  con- 
cerned, the  President  may  temporarily  sus- 
pend the  operation  of  paragraph  (a)  with 
respect  to  any  particular  action,  if  he  deems 


such  suspension  necessary  for  the  public 
health,  safety,  or  welfare:  Provided,  That 
no  such  stispenslon  shall  be  granted  unless 
the  State  concerned  submits  [an  acceptable! 
schedule  .  .  .  for  submission  of  a  statewide 
land  use  plan:  And  provided  further.  That 
no  subsequent  suspension  shall  be  granted 
unless  the  Stat.e  concerned  has  exercised  due 
diligence  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  that 
schedule. 

The  principal  differences  between  this 
cross-over  sanction  and  the  earlier  one  are: 

( 1)  it  touched  all  new  Federal  actions  which 
may  have  substantial  adverse  environmental 
Impacts  or  Irreversibly  or  irretrievably  com- 
mli  substantial  land  or  water  resources,  not 
Just    certain    Federal    assistance    programs; 

(2)  the  actions  would  be  stopped  entirely — 
neither  proposed  nor  undertaken— rather 
than  simply  reduced  by  20  percent;  (3)  an 
escape  clauie  was  provided;  and  (4)  the 
sanction  would  be  Invoked  only  for  failure  to 
submit  a  plan,  not  for  failure  to  meet  all  the 
requirements  of  the  Act. 

S.  632.  introduced  by  Senator  Jackson  on 
January  26.  1971,  was  virtually  identical  to 
S.  3354,  as  r3ported,  and,  therefore,  contained 
the  substituted  version  of  the  cress-over 
sanction,  S.  992,  the  Administration  proposal 
introduced  (by  request)  on  February  17,  1971, 
did  not  have  a  cross-over  sanction.  (Both 
proposals  contained  the  traditional  sanction 
of  termination  of  financial  assistance  ex- 
tended under  them.) 

On  May  18,  1971,  the  first  day  of  hearings 
on  S.  632  and  S.  992.  Senator  Jackson,  In 
comparing  S.  632,  his  bill,  and  S.  992,  the 
Administration  proposal,  made  the  following 
statement  in  response  to  testimony  of  Rus- 
sell E.  Train,  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality: 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  major  differences 
.  .  .  between  the  two  bills.  You  rely  on 
grant-in-aid  incentives.  We  go  a  step  further. 
We  provide  grant-in-aid,  but  we  also  provide 
that  as  to  the  future  ...  no  Federal  agency 
shall  undertake  any  new  project  [in  a  State  J 
which  does  not  have  a  land  use  plan.' 

A  colloquy  followed: 

Mr.  Tbain.  But  as  I  read  the  bill.  Senator, 
it  does  not  require  that  that  land  use  plan 
be  approved  or  conformed  to  any  particular 
criteria.  .  .  . 

Thj  Chaikman.  .  .  .  although  we  do  re- 
quire that  it  must  be  prepared  and  they  must 
submit  a  statewide  land  use  plan.  We  started 
out  earlier,  as  you  recall,  to  take  away  grant- 
in-aid  funds  on  a  passoff  decision  basis.  But 
we  felt  that  this  was  the  minimum  that  we 
could  insist  upon  in  order  to  get  the  States 
to  really  plan  their  land  on  a  statewide  basis. 
.  .  .  |T|here  is  a  real  question  in  my  mind 
whether  simply  providing  for  grant-in- 
aid  funds  is  ample  to  induce  the  States  to  do 
this  Job.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Train.  We  agree  that  we  are  asking 
the  State  to  undertake  and  make  a  very  dif- 
ficult decision  here.  It  is  not  going  to  be 
easy  to  do.  Therefore,  we  agree  that  if  they 
could  be  worked  practically  and  appropri- 
ately, that  some  sort  of  penalty  provisions 
with  respect  to  States  that  do  not  have  qual- 
ified programs  would  be  desirable. 

...  I  simply  want  to  say  at  this  point  that 
the  Administration  would  be  happy  to  work 
with  this  Committee  in  trying  to  develop 
practical,  appropriate  teeth,  if  you  will,  in 
this  program. 

The  Chawman.  I  understand  that.  We  will 
cer-ainly  work  closely  with  you.  ..." 

The  following  year,  the  Administration 
submitted  an  amendment  to  S.  992  which 
contained  a  cross-over  sanction.  The  Admin- 
istration-sponsored sanction  adopted  the  ap- 
proach of  a  percentage  reduction  In  funds 
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of  certain  programs  originally  taken  in  S. 
3354.  Spates  found  ineligible  for  grants  after 
tho  deadline  for  submission  of  the  State  land 
use  program  (after  three  years  from  enact- 
ment) would  suffer  a  reduction  of  funds 
from  three  programs  over  a  three  fiscal  year 
period  at  a  rate  of  7%  the  first  year,  14%  the 
second  year,  and  21%  the  third  year.  The 
funds  subjeci  to  withholding  were  to  be:  (a) 
funds  for  airport  development  provided  for 
pursuant  to  the  Airport  and  Airway  Devel- 
opment Act;  (b)  federal-aid  highway  funds 
other  than  funis  for  planning  or  research; 
and  (c)  funds  from  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Act  of  1965,  as  amended. 

In  the  mark-up  of  S.  632,  the  Committee 
chose  to  adopt  the  Administration  sanction 
i.i  an  amendei  form.  The  differences  between 
the  sanction  contained  In  S.  632,  as  re- 
parted  on  June  19.  1972,  and  the  Adminis- 
tration sanction  were: 

(1)  the  withheld  funds  were  not  to  be 
permanently  lost  to  the  Ineligible  State. 
Rather  they  were  to  be  held  in  escrow  and, 
when  the  State  again  became  eligible,  re- 
turned to  it.  The  opportunity  for  a  State 
to  recoup  the  funds  if  it  comes  into  com- 
pliance with  the  act  was  regarded  by  the 
Committee  as  an  "incentive  on  top  of  a  sanc- 
tion". 

(2)  funds  for  interstate  highways  were  not 
to  be  withheld;  only  funds  for  primary  and 
secondary  highways.  The  Committee  felt  that 
to  Include  the  interstate  highway  funds 
would  result  la  the  punishing  of  the  neigh- 
boring State,  for  the  misfeasance  or  non- 
feasance of  the  ineligible  State. 

(3)  in  accordance  with  the  timetable  of 
S.  632,  the  sanction  would  not  be  applied 
untU  after  the  fifth  year. 

A  discussion  of  the  Committee -adopted 
sanction  was  provided  in  the  report  on  S 
632  (Report  No.  92-863,  p.  30) : 

The  three  .  .  .  programs  were  carefully 
chosen.  Two  of  them — the  development  pro- 
gram of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Development 
Act  and  the  primary  and  secondary  (not  In- 
terstate) Federal-aid  highway  programs — 
were  selected  because  of  their  extraordinary 
impact  upon  land  use  patterns  and  the  ur- 
banization they  generate.  Absent  the  coordi- 
nation of  plans  for  these  highways  and  air- 
ports with  State  land  use  programs  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Land  Policy 
and  Planning  Assistance  Act,  the  purposes  of 
the  act  would  be  frustrated.  To  balance  the 
withholding  cf  these  development  funds  and 
to  Insure  that  those  who  hold  development 
In  disfavor  do  not  attempt  to  frustrate  a 
State's  efforts  to  become  eligible  in  order  to 
force  the  Invocation  of  the  sanctions  and  in- 
hibit such  development,  the  third  grant-in- 
aid  program  to  which  the  sanctions  would 
apply  would  be  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund. 

At  the  direction  of  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Conamlttees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  Public  Works,  staff  members  of  tha 
two  met  and  developed  an  alternative  sanc- 
tion which  was  introduced  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  as  part  of  a  package  of  amend- 
ments Jointly  sponsored  by  the  two  Chair- 
men— amendments  which  resolved  certain 
JurisdlctionRl  questions  raised  in  conversa- 
tions between  the  two  Committees.  The  al- 
ternative sanction  was  similar  to  the  sanc- 
tion in  S.  632,  as  introduced.  The  principal 
difference  was  that  the  freeze  on  new  Fed- 
eral activities  would  occur  even  should  a 
State  submit  a  State  land  use  program  if 
that  program  falls  to  meet  the  requirements 
of   the  Act.  The   sanction  read   as  follows: 

Sec.  307(b)  (1)  After  five  fiscal  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  shall,  except  with 
respect  to  Federal  lands,  propose  or  under- 
take any  new  action,  financially  support  any 
new  State-administered  action,  or  approve 
any  loan  or  loan  guarantee  which  might 
have  a  substantial  adverse  environmental 
Impact  or  which  would  significantly  affect 
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land  use  In  any  State  which  has  not  been 
found  eligible  for  grants  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  Such  actions  shall  be  designated  in  the 
guidelines  promulgated  pursuant  to  section 
502  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Upon  application  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  or  head  of  the  Federal  depart- 
m3nt  or  agency  concerned,  the  President 
may  temporarily  suspend  the  operation  of 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  with  respect 
to  any  particular  action,  if  be  deems  such 
suspension  necessary  for  the  public  health, 
safety,  cr  welfare:  Provided,  That  no  such 
suspension  shall  be  granted  ur.less  the  State 
concerned  submits  a  schedule,  acceptable  to 
the  Secretary,  for  meeting  the  requirements 
for  eligibility  for  grants  pursuant  to  this 
Act:  i4nd  provided  further.  That  no  sub- 
sequent suspension  shall  be  granted  unless 
the  State  concerned  has  exercised  good  faith 
efforts  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  such 
schedule. 

However,  during  Senate  consideration  of 
S.  632  on  September  19,  1972,  an  amendment 
Introduced  by  Senator  Hansen,  deleting  all 
crossover  sanctions,  prevailed  on  a  voice  vote. 

On  January  9,  1973,  Senator  Jackson  in- 
troduced S.  238,  S.  268,  as  Introduced,  was 
virtually  Identical  to  S.  632  In  the  form  in 
which  it  passed  the  Senate.  Thus,  S.  268  did 
not  provide  for  any  cross-over  sanction.  In 
Introducing  S.  268,  Jackson  stated : 

As  is  well  known,  I  was  and  remain  opposed 
to  two  successful  amendments  striking  the 
sanctions  from  the  act  and  reducing  the 
funding  by  two-thirds. 

Therefore,  although  the  proposal  I  Intro- 
duce today  is  virtually  identical  to  the 
Senate  passed  measure,  the  committee  will 
hold  hearings  early  in  February  where  . . .  the 
critical  questions  of  funding  and  sanctions 
can  be  fully  e?qplored. 

S.  924,  the  Administration  proposal,  intro- 
duced (by  request)  on  February  20,  1973, 
contains  the  same  sanction  which  the  Ad- 
ministration proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
B.  992.  (Included  In  both  proposals  is  the 
traditional  sanction  of  termination  of  finan- 
cial assistance  extended  under  them.) 

Underlying  all  these  cross-over  sanction 
proposals  is  the  belief  that  Federal  programs 
which  stimulate  alterations — sometimes  mas- 
sive and  sudden — In  land  use  patterns  should 
not  proceed  unless  sound  planning  and  land 
use  controls  are  in  effect  to  minimize  any  ad- 
verse land  use,  environmental  and  urban 
service  impacts  which  otherwise  would  re- 
sult absent  such  planning  and  controls. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  which  appears 
in  today's  Washington  Post  and  which 
supports  this  amendment.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excellent  letter  from 
Senators  Humphrey,  Case,  Hart,  and 
Nelson  to  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  vigorously  supporting  the  amend- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  Shall  the  Land  Be  Used? 
Crucial  environmental  and  social  legisla- 
tion Is  now  being  debated  in  the  Senate.  The 
Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning  Assistance  Act 
is  a  broad  and  useful  bill  that  promises  to 
establish  sound  land  use  guidelines  that 
should  have  been  set  up  years  ago.  Sen. 
Henry  M.  Jackson  (D-Wash.)  spoke  with  ac- 
curacy when  he  noted  recently  that  "faUure 
to  pass  this  legislation  when  I  first  intro- 
duced it  three  years  ago  has  already  resulted 
In  more  waste.  Inefficiency  and  environmen- 
tal damage  than  took  place  In  the  first  100 
years  of  our  existence  as  a  nation."  Many 
diverse  groups  have  closed  ranks — a  rare 
went  wven  among  environmental  groups — 


in  support  of  this  land  use  bill;  these  include 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  the 
Sierra  Club,  and  the  conferences  of  governors 
and  mayors.  It  is  clear  that  not  only  are  the 
days  of  mindless  growth  ending  but  that 
planning  for  the  future  cannot  be  done  on 
the  archaic  notion  that  there  is  plenty  of 
land  beyond  the  next  valley. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the  Senate 
paseed  a  bill — by  60  to  18 — but  the  House  did 
not.  This  time.  Congress  has  given  itself  run- 
ning room  so  that  last  minute  Jamming  can- 
not be  used  as  an  excuse  for  inaction.  The 
bill  Is  not  another  tenta-le  of  the  federal 
government  reaching  out  to  grasp  control 
over  local  Jurisdicticns.  If  anything.  It  Is  the 
opposite:  an  opportunity  for  the  states  to 
xise  federal  money — grants  totaling  $100  mil- 
lion per  year  for  eight  years,  with  a  90  per 
cent  federal  share.  As  both  a  sanction  against 
delay  and  an  Incentive  for  action,  an  impor- 
tant amendment  will  be  offered  by  Senator 
Jackson  stating  that  if  a  state  does  not  come 
up  with  its  own  land  use  planning  programs 
then  it  would  suffer  cutbacks  in  such  areas 
as  federal  aid  to  highways,  airports  and  land- 
water  conservation  programs.  Whether  this 
amendment  Is  seen  as  a  sanction  or  an  in- 
centive, it  is  the  kind  of  econcnric  shorthand 
that  a  state's  officials  can  understand. 

Reports  earlier  this  week  suggest  that 
strong  opposition  to  the  land  use  bill  exists; 
arguments  are  being  made  that  property 
values  will  be  endangered,  that  the  federal 
government  will  take  over  and  that  nothing 
rash  should  be  done.  The  latter  is  precisely 
the  point:  rashness  has  already  taken  its 
toll — worked  by  the  exploiters  and  abusers 
of  the  land  out  for  the  quick  return,  with 
only  casual  thought  of  the  long  term  conse- 
quences, whether  economic,  social  or  envi- 
ronmental. But  the  consequences  now  press 
in,  suggesting  that  the  longer  Cong^ress  waits 
to  pass  a  strong  land  use  and  plaruiing  bill, 
the  tougher  the  bill  will  be  when  It  does 
come. 

U.S.  Senate, 

COMMrrTEE    ON 

LiABOR  and  Public  Welfare, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Colleague  :  This  letter  is  to  urge  your 
support  of  S.  268,  the  Land  Use  Policy  and 
Planning  Assistance  Act,  which  Is  scheduled 
for  Floor  debate  on  Tuesday,  June  19.  This 
legislation  has  the  unanimous  endorsement 
of  the  National  Governors'  Conference  and 
broad  support  among  professional  planners 
and  conservation  organizations. 

The  time  has  come  for  strong  Federal  sup- 
port of  state  land  use  planning  for  critical 
areas  and  uses  of  more  than  local  concern. 
The  bill  is  modeled  after  the  American  Law 
Institute's  Model  Land  Development  Code 
and  provides  incentives  for  all  states  to  de- 
velop programs  simUar  to  those  recently 
adopted  by  states  which  have  taken  the  lead 
In  land  use  planning.  The  bill  fully  comple- 
ments the  steps  Congress  hats  already  taken 
to  improve  air  and  water  quality.  Land  use 
legislation  is  another  major  step  needed  to 
help  insure  a  decent  environment  for  all 
Americans. 

Basically  the  legislation  is  a  grant-in-aid 
program  to  assist  states  In  developing  land 
use  programs.  It  Is,  however,  neither  state 
zoning  nor  Federal  control  of  state  and  local 
land  use  decisions.  While  a  state  could  qual- 
ify under  the  Act  with  a  land  program 
putting  decisions  of  more  than  local  impact 
directly  under  state  control,  the  experience 
with  states  which  have  developed  similar 
programs  suggests  that  in  most  cases  local 
control  is  the  proper  way  to  proceed. 
Throughout  the  bill  the  emphasis  is  on  local 
control  and  implementation  of  laud  use  deci- 
sions, subject  only  to  state  standards  In- 
stirlng  that  the  broader  public  Interest  is 
fuUy  considered  in  decisions  of  more  than 
local  impact. 

The  bill  focuses  on  much-needed  proce- 


dural reforms  of  land  use  decisionmaking. 
With  one  limited  exception,  it  does  not  con- 
tain or  impose  any  substantive  Federal  policy, 
but  merely  requires  states  to  go  through  the 
disciplined  process  of  developing  their  own 
substantive  policies  related  to  state  needs. 
The  exception  Is  Section  204(1)  which  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  require  a 
state  to  appropriately  protect,  under  state 
law,  areas  of  critical  environmental  concern 
of  more  than  statewide  signljcance  where 
there  is  a  legitimate  Federal  Interest  in  the 
use  to  which  such  land  is  put.  This  provision 
Is  strictly  construed  to  require  the  Secretary 
to  carry  the  burden  of  proof  establishing  the 
reasonableness  of  his  determination  that 
such  an  Interest  exists. 

W"  also  urge  your  support  for  one  strength- 
ening amendment — the  so-called  "sanc- 
tions" amendment — to  be  offered  on  the 
Floor.  This  Is  a  provision  for  temporary  with- 
holding of  a  portion  of  financial  assistance 
for  Federally  supported  projects  with  exten- 
sive land  use  Impacts  until  a  state  has  gone 
through  the  process  of  developing  a  land  use 
program. 

With  the  passage  of  this  legislation.  Con- 
gress will  have  taken  an  Important  initial 
step  toward  bringing  our  land  use  policies  in 
this  country  into  the  modem  age.  We  hope 
that  you  will  Join  us  in  support  of  the  Com- 
mittee bill  without  any  weakening  amend- 
ments. 

Oatlord  Nelson, 

VS.  Senator. 

Hubert  H.  Humprret, 

US.  Senator. 

Philip  A.  Hart, 

VS.  Senator. 

Cliftord  P.  Case, 

US.  Senator. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  Urns. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  committee, 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  has  stated  the 
need  for  incentives  in  order  to  properly 
handle  this  legislation.  I  wish  to  read 
what  we  sure  now  doing  in  accordance 
with  the  present  terms  of  the  biU.  We 
have  total  incentives  of  $1.16  billion. 
There  is  another  $50  million  for  depart- 
ment operational  costs.  I  wish  to  review 
what  this  provides. 

There  is  a  sum  of  $100  million  annually 
for  each  of  8  years  after  enactment  to 
be  appropriated  by  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior for  grants  to  the  States  to  assist 
them  in  developing  statewide  planning 
processes  and  land  use  programs.  If  $100 
million  is  not  an  incentive  I  do  not  know 
what  would  be. 

I  agree  we  do  not  have  the  formula 
by  which  to  distribute  this  money,  but 
we  do  have  $100  million  annually  for  8 
years  for  $800  million. 

Then,  $15  million  annually  for  each 
of  the  8  fiscal  years  after  enactment  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  for  grants  to  the 
States  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 205  concerning  coordination  of  land 
use  planning  in  interstate  areas.  That  is 
another  $120  million.  I  would  consider 
that  a  great  incentive. 

Then,  we  have  the  sum  of  $2  million 
annually  for  each  of  the  8  years  after 
enactment  to  be  applied  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  carry  out  research  and  training 
procedures  under  section  308(c). 

Here  we  are  providing  all  this  money 
for  these  purposes.  Then,  the  manager 
of  the  bill  says  that  we  need  to  give  an 
incentive.  We  are  not  talking  about  in- 
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centlves.  We  are  talking  about  placing  a 
gun  at  the  Governor's  head  and  saying, 
"If  you  do  not  do  this  we  are  going  to 
penalize  you." 

We  have  $10  million  annually  for  each 
of  8  years  after  enactment  to  be  appro- 
priated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  grants  to  Indian  tribes  to  assist  them 
to  develop  land  use  programs  for  reserva- 
tions and  other  tribal  lands.  I  support 
that  expenditure  if  it  is  properly  man- 
aged. In  fact,  I  support  the  inclusion  of 
Indian  tribes  and  Indian  reservaticns  be- 
cause I  thought  it  was  necessary  and 
that  they  were  deserving  of  the  same  con- 
sideration non-Indians  would  be  given. 
So  we  were  able  to  include  this  provl  ion 
in  the  bill.  But  here  we  are  providing 
anoth3r  $80  million.  This,  of  coxurse, 
would  assist  both  the  Indi?n  tribes  and 
the  States,  and  the  communities  that  are 
involved. 

A  sum  of  $10  million  Is  provided 
aiuiually  for  the  first  five  fiscal  years 
after  enactment,  to  be  appropriated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  admin- 
istrative piu-poses.  At  the  end  of  the 
fourth  fiscal  year  the  Secretary  is 
directed  to  review  programs  of  this  act 
and  submit  to  Congress  his  analysis  and 
recommendations  for  amendment  to  the 
act.  I  am  referring  to  the  report  which 
states: 

After  the  end  of  the  fourth  fiscal  year  after 
the  enactment  of  this  act,  the  Secretary  shall 
review  the  programs  established  by  this  act 
and  shall  submit  to  Congress  his  assessment 
thereof  and  such  recommendations  for 
amendments  to  the  act  as  he  deems  proper 
imd  appropriate. 

That  could  mean  additional  funds.  If 
we  are  spending  that  amount  annually 
it  Is  not  usually  the  procedure  to  lower 
expenditures,  so  we  may  Increase  them. 
We  do  not  know.  We  hope  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  do  so.  But  here  we  are 
talldng  about  an  expenditure  of  $1.66 
billion  and  in  the  other  3  years  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  administration,  addi- 
tional funds.  Then,  it  is  said  we  are  not 
giving  an  incentive.  It  seems  strange  to 
me  that  this  would  not  be  an  incentive. 
Here  we  are  going  to  take  away  funds 
from  the  States.  I  realize  that  the  amount 
of  money  is  considerable.  It  is  said  this 
money  will  be  returned  to  the  States 
if  they  comply.  Under  the  amendment 
it  is  provided: 

Any  state  which  has  not  been  found  eligi- 
ble for  a  grant  under  the  Land  Use  Policy 
and  Planning  Assistance  Act  after  five  fiscal 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  that  Act 
abaU  suffer  a  withholding  of  7  per  centum 
of  Its  entitlement  under  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  subsection  In  the  following  fiscal 
year.  If  such  State  has  not  been  found  eligi- 
ble by  six  fiscal  years  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  that  Act,  It  shall  suffer  a  with- 
holding ot  14  per  centum  In  the  following 
fiscal  year,  and.  if  not  found  eligible  by 
seven  fiscal  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  that  Act,  shall  suffer  a  withholding 
of  ai  per  centum  In  the  following  fiscal  year. 
Funds  so  withheld  shall  be  held  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  until  the  State  Is 
determined  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant  pur- 
suant to  the  Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning 
Assistance  Act.  Upon  such  determination, 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  shall  dls- 
bufse  to  the  State  the  funds  so  withheld. 

So  we  are  saying,  "If  you  do  not  fol- 
low our  dictates  we  are  going  to  with- 


hold funds  from  the  States  for  3  fiscal 
.years."  Tbe  withholding  would  begin 
at  7  percent  for  the  first  year,  go  up  to  14 
percent  and  then  21  percent  in  the  third 
year.  The  funds  would  be  fimds  for  air- 
port development  under  the  Airport  De- 
velopment Act.  These  are  very  important 
fimds.  One  can  imagine  the  difQculty  a 
Governor  would  be  in  if  he  turned  down 
those  funds  by  not  abiding  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill.  Then,  we  have  Federal 
aid  to  highway  funds.  Imagine  the  posi- 
tion of  a  Governor  and  the  State  le^sla- 
ture  if  they  said,  "No,  we  are  not  going 
to  be  willing  to  make  that  sacrifice."  Sen- 
ators know  what  would  be  said  about 
such  an  action.  Then,  we  have  funds 
under  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1965.  This  sanction  would  be 
invoked  5  years  after  the  bill  has  become 
effective. 

The  amendment  provides: 

Funds  so  wlthhel*'  shall  be  held  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  until  the  State 
Is  determined  to  be  eligible  fcr  a  grant  pur- 
suant to  the  Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning 
Assistance  Act.  Urion  such  determination, 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  shall  dis- 
burse to  the  State  the  funds  so  withheld. 

I  think  it  would  be  ruled  in  many  in- 
stances that  the  Secretary  has  been  rea- 
sonable in  his  determination. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  unfair  amend- 
ment, placing  these  sanctions  in  the 
bill.  I  think  it  is  extremely  unfair  and  I 
feel  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  States. 
It  would  not  be  an  in:;entive. 

The  dlstingiUshed  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming is  going  to  talk  about  what  the 
Governors  have  said.  It  has  been  said 
the  Governors  support  this  bill.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  will  thoroughly 
cover  whether  or  not  the  Governors  sup- 
port this  legislation. 

These  sanctions  were  included  in  S. 
632,  reported  by  the  committee  last  year, 
and  during  Senate  consideration  they 
were  deleted.  TTiey  were  deleted  because 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  did  not  want 
them  to  be  included.  I  do  not  believe  their 
position  has  cii.~nged. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  it  is  very  neces- 
sary that  we  defeat  this  amendment  if 
we  are  going  to  preserve  the  rights  of 
the  States  in  what  they  feel  is  proper  aTirt 
beneficial  to  them. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  WyomJnsr. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Will  the  Senator  yiew 
to  me  to  make  a  unanimous-consent  re 
quest? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  member  of  my 
staff,  Mr.  Sam  Marler,  may  be  on  the 
floor  during  the  debate  on  this  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Haskell)  such  time  as  he  may 
desire. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  President,  ttie  land  use  planning 
biU  before  us  addresses  a  third  form  of 
pollution  in  this  country.  We  have  ad- 
dressed ourselves  to  water  pollution.  We 
have  addressed  ourselves  to  air  pollu- 
tion. But  possibly  the  worst  pollution  of 
all  is  the  misitse  of  land.  This  bill  seeks 


to  address  itself  to  that  problem  on  a 
national  basis. 

There  is  national  sentiment  for  a  land 
use  bill.  We  see  such  diverse  communi- 
ties as  Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  Boulder,  Colo., 
and  Monterey,  Calif.,  attempting  to 
prevent  a  despoliation  of  the  land,  at- 
tempting to  control  growth  in  a  planned, 
orderly  manner.  But  I  am  sure  we  all 
recognize  that  the  local  government  imit 
does  not  have  the  geographical  spread  to 
do  an  adequate  job  in  planning  and  pre- 
venting despoliation  of  the  land. 

For  that  reason,  S.  268  addresses  the 
problem,  adopts  a  national  land  use  pro- 
grams, designates  that  the  State  has  the 
responsibility  to  insure  that  land  use 
planning  is  accomplished,  and  gives  the 
State  the  right  to  plan  on  a  State-wide 
basio  or  on  a  regional  ov  local  gover/.- 
ment  basis,  which  would  be  coordinated 
at  the  St2.»e  level. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
leans  over  backwards,  if  I  may  say  so,  to 
protect  States'  rights,  to  protect  the  right 
of  a  State  to  adopt  a  plan  that  is  par- 
ticularly germane  to  the  climate  of  that 
individual  State. 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  is  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  are  not  50  sepa- 
rate units  going  all  our  own  way.  We 
cannot — I  submit — have  some  States 
planning^  and  other  States  not  planning. 
In  that  way  we  would  have  a  crazy  quilt 
going  across  the  Nation,  in  which  some 
States  planned  and  other  States  dis- 
regarded planning.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  United  States,  in  view  of 
the  mobility  of  the  pjople  of  this  coun- 
try, we  must  have  all  States  planning. 

Therefore,  I  am  very  happy  to  co- 
sponsor  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington,  which 
would  provide  leverage  to  force  the 
StatDS  to  enter  the  planning  process.  I 
believe  the  sanctions  are  extremely  mod- 
erate and  tolerant.  However,  I  think  they 
are  very  necessary  if  we  are  to  have  a 
national  policy. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  certainly  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  commend  the  dlstin- 
aifiished  junior  Senator  from  Colorado  for 
a  very  fine  statement  and  commend  him 
for  the  tremendous  job  he  did  during  the 
course  of  the  hearings  on  the  land  use 
bill.  His  penetrating  questions,  his  com- 
ments, and  his  suggestions  have  been  in- 
valuable. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  friend  a  ques- 
tion. Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  three  areas 
of  sanctions  deal  with  the  long-range 
planning  problems  that  all  States  must 
address  themselves  to;  that  is.  to  iden- 
tify— not  exclusively;  there  are  others, 
but  to  identify — where  the  roads  are  go- 
ing to  go,  where  the  airports  are  going 
to  be  located,  where  areas  ought  to  be 
conserved,  so  that  we  avoid  allowing  a 
haphazard  appropriation  process  of  mak- 
ing funds  available  to  a  State  without  a 
State  land  use  program? 

Is  not  that  the  basic  thrust  of  the  in- 
centives to  the  States  in  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  concur  with  the  Soi- 
ator  from  Washington  completely.  In 
the  bill  we  recognize,  for  example,  that 
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key  facilities  Include  airports  and  high- 
way interchanges.  Without  planning  at 
the  State  level  for  those  facilities,  we 
cannot  have  adequate  planning.  There- 
fore, it  is  only  logical  that  these  funds 
to  build  such  facilities  should  be  affected 
should  the  States  not  fulfill  their  respon- 
sibilities. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  also  point  out, 
Mr.  President,  in  this  connection,  that 
we  did  modify  the  so-called  sanctions  in 
the  administration  bill.  For  example,  we 
felt  that  States  that  complied  with  the 
law  should  not  be  interfered  with  in  con- 
nection with  interstate  systems,  so  that 
the  interstate  system  will  be  cut  oflf  by 
an  abutting  State  or  an  adjoining  State 
that  did  not  comply  with  the  law.  There- 
fore, although  they  would  be  denied  un- 
der the  sanctions  in  the  administration's 
proposal  <S.  924),  funds  for  the  inter- 
state program.  We  have  confined  it  to 
primary  and  secondary  highways.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  In  addition,  we  also 
have  put  the  money  in  escrow,  and  the 
States  can  get  all  of  the  money  back 
upon  compliance,  which  is  another  dif- 
fcrcncc 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
important  factor.  No  State  will  ever 
lose  the  money  on  any  permanent  basis. 
It  will  always  be  able  to  recoup  payment 
of  the  highway  funds,  for  example. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  money  is  held  in 
escrow  imtil  compliance,  which  is  a  very 
important  point.  Under  the  administra- 
tion sanction,  the  fimds  would  have  been 
permanently  lest  to  the  States. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  A  very  important  and 
very  equitable  point. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Would  not  the  Senator 
also  say  that  under  the  administration 
bill  sanctions  started  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year,  and  our  sanctions  would  not 
start  until  the  end  of  the  fifth  year? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Again,  this  is  a  very  important  point, 
because  sanctions  would  not  be  insti- 
tuted imtil  the  fifth  year  after  passage 
of  the  act. 

Within  5  years  the  States  will  have 
developed  their  programs.  We  would  al- 
low the  States  adequate  time  to  do  their 
jobs,  but  we  stUl  retain  some  push  behind 
the  States  to  get  their  jobs  done. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Again  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  able  Senator  from  Colorado  for 
his  first-rate  leadership  on  this  issue.  It 
has  been  a  very  complicated  bill.  He  is  an 
outstanding  lawyer.  I  would  point  out 
that  his  vigorous  interrogation  in  the 
hearings  'and  careful  attention  in  mark- 
ups, along  with  that  of  other  members 
of  the  committee,  has  been  extremely 
useful,  I  think;  in  working  out  what  I 
believe  is  a  good  bill,  provided  we  get  this 
amendment  which  we  are  sponsoring 
adopted. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington  very  much.  I  appre- 
ciate his  leadership  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  bringing  to  the  fioor  what 
I  think  is  an  extremely  useful  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 


Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  both  my  concern  and  my  sup- 
port for  the  Senator's  amendment  with 
respect  to  sanctions.  My  concern  is  with 
respect  to  one  oi  the  matters  that  has 
been  outlined  becauje  it  deals  with  those 
Federal  programs  which  we  might  term 
to  be  key  facilities  They  are  these  Fed- 
eral programs  which  have  the  ?reatest 
likelihood  of  hav'.ng  an  impact  upon  land 
use  decisions  That  is  the  reasor  why  they 
are  tied  into  this  amendment. 

My  concern  is  that  we  have  not  really, 
adequately  defined  the  distinction  be- 
tween Federal  preemption  on  key  facili- 
ties where  Federal  preemption  needs  to 
be  clearly  spelled  out  and  appropriately 
applied,  and  those  key  facilities  which 
are  within  the  prerogatives  of  the  States 
to  determine  within  the  boimdaries  of 
their  own  State  plan. 

We  had  much  discussion  yesterday 
with  respect  to  the  secretarial  discretion 
on  the  review  of  State  plans. 

But  there  is  within  the  bill,  implicit  at 
least,  a  Federal  override  on  those  mat- 
ters which  are  of  more  than  statewide 
concern.  As  I  read  the  bill  at  the  present 
time,  the  Secretary  is  the  one  who  makes 
the  determination  on  what  is  of  more 
than  statewide  concern.  Am  I  correct  on 
that  statement? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
subject,  I  believe,  to  the  approval  of  the 
ad  hoc  review  board.  I  think  that  Is  a 
limitation.  The  Secretary  makes  the 
original  designation.  However,  that  exer- 
cise of  discretion  is  subject  to  the  final 
action  of  the  ad  hoc  review  board. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  If  there  is  a  dispute 
then  between  the  State  and  the  Federal 
Government  about  the  determination  as 
to  whether  the  State  plan  makes  ade- 
quate reference  to  the  area  or  to  facili- 
ties of  more  than  statewide  concern, 
that  matter  becomes  a  matter  for  the 
ad  hoc  review  board. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  so  that  he  might  remark 
on  the  matter. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr,  President,  In  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  it  is 
my  imderstanding  that  it  is  only  environ- 
mental areas  of  more  than  statewide 
concern  which  the  Secretary  can  desig- 
nate. The  Secretary  is  not  empowered,  as 
I  read  the  bill,  to  designate  key  facilities 
within  the  State.  The  State  at  the  State 
level  must  divest  itself  of  facilities. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  But  the  areas  of  more 
than  critical  concern  which  the  Secre- 
tary might  determine  to  be  of  more  than 
statewide  concern,  and  therefore  im- 
properly considered  by  the  State,  are 
within  the  prerogatives  of  the  Secretary's 
decision.  That  decision  itself,  I  under- 
stand, from  the  chairman's  response 
would  be  subject  to  review  by  the  ad 
hoc  review  board. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Furthermore,  should  the  Secretary  in- 
dicate such  an  area,  then  the  remedy  is 
provided  in  the  statute  for  the  State  to 
respond.  Then  we  would  have  the  ad  hoc 
board  review  the  decision. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  We  would  have  to  look 
to  tl^e  ad  hoc  decision.  That  was  touched 


on  yesterday  in  debate.  I  think  that  it 
needs  to  be  touched  on  fiuther.  We  did 
in  the  committee  by  amendment  to  the 
bill  change  the  makeup  of  the  ad  hoc 
review  board.  It  now  provides  for  a  rep- 
resentative appointed  by  the  President 
and  one  appointed  by  the  Governors' 
Conference.  The  Governors  themselves 
will  select  the  representative  for  the  Gov- 
ernors, and  the  third  will  be  from  an  in-, 
dependent  agency  which  has  been  set 
up  to  select  the  people  who  are  objective 
and  without  any  bias  toward  one  side  or 
another.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  believe  the  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  There  was  consider- 
able discussion,  as  the  Senator  will  re- 
call, on  the  composition  of  this  board.  I 
do  not  recall  whether  it  was  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  or  the  Senator  from  New 
York  <Mr.  Buckley)  who  put  in  an 
amendment  on  the  composition  of  the 
board  to  provide  that  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Council  would  choose  a  member. 
Then,  of  course,  the  President  would 
choose  a  Federal  oflScial  to  be  a  member. 
Then  the  two  together  would  pick  a 
nonpartisan  member.  And  if  they  can- 
not agree,  then  the  National  Council 
would  make  a  choice.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  we  went 
to  great  lengths  to  make  sure  that  the 
ad  hoc  review  board  would  be  capable 
of  independent  judgment. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Indeed  we  did.  And  as 
I  recall  there  was  extended  discussion  in 
the  committee  on  this  very  point. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  important  when  we  look  at  the  ques- 
tion of  sanctions  to  t>e  very  clear  that 
we  understand  to  what  the  sanctions 
apply. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  agree. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated  at  the  outset  of  the  hearings,  I 
would  not  h'ave  wanted  to  vote  on  the 
question  of  sanctions  in  the  begiiming 
of  the  deliberations  because  I  was  not 
certain  in  my  own  mind  at  that  point 
that  the  Federal  Government  was  limit- 
ing its  role  to  assisting  the  State.  The 
legislation  could  have  been  construed, 
by  some  at  least,  as  a  Federal  take-over 
of  the  process  and  substituting  Federal 
discretion  for  State  discretion. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  if  all  we  were 
talking  about  was  ultimately  the  Federal 
decision  on  the  plarming  process,  I  would 
have  to  be  opposed  to  the  sanctions. 
However,  if  the  bUl,  as  it  finally  emerged, 
was  an  action  forcing  device  which  sim- 
ply stimulated  and  assisted  the  States  to 
do  their  own  planning  process,  then  I 
could  vote  to  support  the  chariman  on 
his  suggestion  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
real  stake  involved  to  make  certain  that 
the  States  would  engage  themselves  seri- 
ously in  the  planning  process. 

I  believe  that  is  what  the  bill  does  at 
the  present  time,  and  I  think  that  is 
what  the  changes  would  do. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
cur with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho.  I  remember  very  well  the  discus- 
sion had  in  the  committee.  Therefore, 
the  rationale  of  the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  announce  that  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  was  present  on  the  floor 
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when  I  had  a  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  and  pointed  out  that  we 
had  made  some  adjustments  in  the  bill 
as  proposed  by  the  administration  as  far 
as  the  sanctions  are  concerned. 

I  think  that  we  have  a  good  amend- 
ment here,  by  which  the  States  will  have 
the  money  in  trust  until  they  can  com- 
ply. And  at  the  same  time  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  pointed  out  it  will  avoid 
the  unequal  treatment  where  one  State 
has  complied  and  the  other  State  has 
not  complied,  and  yet  the  first  State  will 
be  hurt  by  the  application  of  the  sanc- 
tion to  the  second. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  Inquiry 
on  this  whole  question  as  it  relates  to 
other  aspects  of  the  bill  before  he  made 
his  decision  on  this  amendment.  I  thank 
him  for  his  expressions  and  for  his 
thoughtful  comments  and  hard  and 
tough  questions  which  enabled  us  to 
bring  out  a  good  bill.  I  also  commend 
him  for  his  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

If  the  Senator  would  yield,  I  have  one 
other  comment  with  respect  to  the  Fed- 
eral override,  because  in  my  judgment 
what  we  have  brought  out  in  the  bill 
and  in  the  legislative  history  Is  a  very, 
very  limited  Federal  decisionmaking 
process  with  respect  to  areas  of  critical 
environmental  concern  and  a  very,  very 
limited  role,  almost  a  total  denial  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  on  any  decisions  on  Fed- 
eral key  facilities. 

We  had  discussed  the  matter  In  the 
committee  and  have  discussed  it  again 
on  the  floor  as  it  concerns  energy  siting 
legislation  and  the  siting  of  key  facili- 
ties for  various  purposes  under  various 
Federal  statutes.  I  know  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  .  to 
bring  forward  separate  legislation  in  re- 
gard to  energy  siting.  This  bill  does  not 
address  Itself  directly  to  that  question. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
A  bin  is  pending  before  the  committee 
that  would  do  that.  We  will  schedule 
early  hearings.  I  believe  that  it  deserves 
a  very  high  priority  because  time  is  of 
the  essence.  We  did  not  try  to  incorpo- 
rate it  into  this  bill  because  we  would 
have  become  involved  In  too  many  sub- 
jects. This  bill  is  a  long-reaching  bill 
and  the  energy  siting  is  separate  from 
this  biU. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  some 
aspects  of  energy  siting  have  to  do  with 
transmission  and  pipelines  and  also  have 
to  do  with  another  bUl,  S.  1081,  having 
to  do  with  rights-of-way. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  Is  correct, 
and  we  hope  that  bill  will  be  up  next 
week. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  So  even  though  we  do 
not  address  it  directly  here,  it  is  not  being 
ignored  simply  because  there  is  no  spe- 
cific provision  for  it  in  this  legislation? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No;  It  Is  a  part  of  what 
I  would  like  to  describe  as  a  compre- 
hensive energy  program,  as  outlined  in 
the  bills  which  are  pending  and  as  a  part 
of  a  comprehensive  environmental  pro- 
gram. 

We  are  doing  both  here.  We  have  a 


strip  mining  bill,  we  have  a  land  use 
bill— we  arc  trying  to  look  at  the  total 
program,  and  relate  man's  need  for  eco- 
nomic growth  to  provide  for  a  better 
standard  of  living,  and  also  trying.  In 
doing  that,  to  provide  for  quality  growth, 
quality  life,  the  environment,  the  whole 
totality  of  life. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  think  the  committee  has 
really  done  very  well  under  the  able  lead- 
ership of  our  chairman  in  bringing  this 
legi:lation  forward.  We  are  not  all  in 
agreement  on  every  word,  every  sentence, 
and  every  concept  within  the  bill. 

For  instance,  this  area  of  sanctions 
causes  me  trouble  with  respect  to  pro- 
cedures and  criteria  between  the  land 
use  planning  set  forth  under  this  pro- 
gram and  that  which  is  called  for  under 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act.  I 
know  why  we  did  it:  on  the  practical 
question  of  jurisdictional  problems.  But 
when  we  get  into  sanctions,  we  begin  to 
focus  on  the  difBculty  of  the  practical 
problems  in  connection  with  land  use 
planning. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  When  we  are  talking 
about  sanctions  here,  we  are  pushing 
the  sanctions  to  achieve  certain  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  goods  in  con- 
nection with  the  several  States. 

I  would  point  out  that  in  our  energy 
siting  bill,  we  are  dealing  there  wdth  an 
economic  problem,  and  we  are,  in  effect, 
saying  we  will  give  the  States  so  long  to 
act  on  the  siting  of  urgent,  necessary 
energy  facilities,  and  for  failure  to  act 
there  is  a  sanction,  and  the  sanction 
is  Federal  preemption.  We  are  trying  to 
deal  with  it  on  an  evenhanded  basis, 
look  at  the  problem  honestly,  and  see 
pragmatically  what  will  work. 

How  do  you  get  the  States  to  do  this 
Job,  both  environmentally  and  econom- 
ically? Environmentally  they  have  not 
been  doing  It,  and  we  are  trying  to 
focus  on  and  balance  these  confiicts  so 
that  we  can  make  some  sense  out  of 
anarchy.  We  have  anarchy  today  in 
both  areas,  both  in  the  environmental 
and  in  the  economic  area,  and  we  are 
trying  to  establish  some  new  rules  of 
the  road. 

We  faced,  as  the  Senator  has  men- 
tioned, some  very  pragmatic  situations. 
We  have  different  committees  involved. 
We  are  realistic;  we  can  only  go  so  far 
and  do  so  much  so  fast. 

I  am  confident  that  this  is  a  sensible 
beginning,  and  it  is  a  beginning,  let  us 
not  kid  ourselves.  It  is  not  more  than  a 
beginning,  and  we  ought  to  keep  that  in 
mind.  But  I  think  It  Is  a  good  beginning 
in  trying  to  inject  some  horse  sense  into 
the  land  use  decisionmaking. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  kind  of  interrela- 
tionship that  exists  not  only  in  juris- 
dictions within  Congress,  but  also  In 
political  jurisdictions  where  one  State 
adopts  a  plan  which  Is  inconsistent  with 
overall  goals  that  are  necessary  for 
other  States,  could  not  have  been  more 
sharply  focused  than  by  the  5-percent 
reduction  in  electrical  energy  in  this 
area  last  week,  in  order  to  meet  a  power 
shortage  which  did  not  exist  here,  but  in 
the  Northeast.  It  existed  In  an  area 


where  the  people  have  consistently 
blocked  the  efforts  of  those  who  would 
provide  additional  energy,  and  that  en- 
ergy shortage  which  they  created  for' 
themselves  was  imposed  upon  another 
area  where  the  people  were  willing  to 
go  forward  with  energy-producing  fa- 
cUities. 

That  is  the  land  of  problem  we  in- 
evitably get  involved  in  as  we  look  at 
the  conflicting  actions  of  various  juris- 
dictions. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  that  is  an  ex- 
cellent example. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Tlie  people  of  New 
Mexico  are  concerned  about  the  Four 
Corners  powerplant.  There  has  been 
much  said  about  that.  The  Four  Corners 
powerplant  doEs  not  exist  to  create  en- 
ergy for  the  use  of  the  people  there;  it 
was  created  to  provide  energy  for  people 
in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  along  those  lines,  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  woiUd  feel  that  facil- 
ities in  one  part  of  the  country  affect 
other  areas  of  the  country.  But  this  is 
one  Nation,  as  I  have  said  before.  It  Is 
not  50  entitles  going  their  own  way.  Just 
as  we  do  not  want  someone  in  one  State 
making  plans  which  affect  energy  needs 
in  other  States,  we  do  not  want  some 
States  planning  and  others  not  planning. 
We  want  some  kind  of  general  national 
policy,  and  this,  as  I  see  it.  Is  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  sanctions.  Do  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  concur  in  that  view? 

Mr.  JACBjSON.  I  would  certainly  agree, 
and  I  think  the  example  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  mentioned  about  power  is 
a  classic  example.  The  genius  of  the 
American  utility  system,  public  and  pri- 
vate, lies  In  interconnections.  They  do 
cross  State  lines,  and  when  a  given  State 
fails  to  carry  Its  share  of  the  burden  and 
Its  output  falls  to  have  the  necessary  kind 
of  backbone  facilities,  then  It  hurts  other 
areas. 

In  New  York  City,  we  all  know  they 
caimot  agree  on  where  their  power  facili- 
ties should  be;  they  can  only  agree  that 
they  want  more  and  more  power,  "but 
let  us  get  It  from  the  other  fellow." 

This  legislation,  I  believe,  lays  the 
foundation  In  connection  with  key  facili- 
ties, and  so  on,  and  In  connection  with 
the  energy  directives.  S.  268  vrtll  heljp  to 
make  a  good  beginning  toward  having, 
shall  we  say,  a  more  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  these  problems,  rather  than  a 
fractionated  approach. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  And  so  long  as  we  h^ve 
the  policy  which  is  set  forth  here  in  the 
general  concept  that  the  States  in  their 
own  wisdom  can  come  up  with  differing 
plans,  there  will  still  be  diversity,  there 
will  still  be  the  local  option  to  make  the 
decision,  and  the  uniformity  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  refers  is  not  the 
result  of  a  planning  process  that  Imposes 
the  same  kind  of  plan  for  every  State 
In  the  Union,  but  a  simple  requirement 
that  they  go  through  a  planning  process 
to  consider  these  problems  and  make  a 
decision. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  This  is  not  an  environ- 
mental and  economic  monolith  that  we 
are  producing  here,  but  what  we  are 
saying  is  that  we  want  to  make  diversity 
work;  and  diversity  can  only  be  effective 
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in  the  context  of  looking  at  the  total 
picture. 

This  is  what  I  think  we  are  trying  to 
do,  in  addition  to  tlie  other  things  that 
have  been  mentioned. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  is  not  the  people 
from  my  State  who  are  causing  the  sub- 
division problems  in  Aiizona,  in  New 
Mexico,  in  Colorado,  and  in  my  own 
State.  It  is  the  people  from  other  States 
who  are  causing  this  kind  of  probl^ns. 
that  lead  us  to  include  in  this  measure 
the  requirement  that  they  consider  the 
impact  of  legislation  on  subdivisions. 
What  has  happened  in  Arizona,  Colo- 
rado. New  Mexico,  and  to  a  growing  de- 
gree in  Nevada  and  Idaho,  is  the  kind  of 
pressure  that  is  put  upon  us,  not  by  our 
residents  in  our  own  States,  but  the  resi- 
dents of  metropolitan  areas  who  are  seek- 
ing an  escape  in  a  second  home  some- 
\rtiere.  in  a  summer  home  or  a  winter 
cabin. 

These  things  cross  State  lines,  and 
while  we  do  not  want  to  dictate  to  Ari- 
zona what  Idnd  of  subdivision  ordinances 
they  should  adopt  or  what  kind  of  sub- 
division regulations  they  should  have,  we 
do  wish  to  make  certain  that  in  all  of 
our  States  these  issues  aire  considered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry, 
and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
time  for  the  inquiry  not  be  taken  from 
either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
will  state  Ms  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  How  much  time  re- 
mains on  my  side,  and  how  much  to  the 
opponents?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  20  minutes. 
The  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  45 
minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovntM).  On  whose  time? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  To  be  taken  out  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clei^  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorimi  call  be   rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  the  Senator  from  Oldahoma 
may  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
advocates  of  the  pending  bill  have  been 
talking  about  assisting  the  States,  urging 
and  prodding  them,  talking  about  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  States,  the 
value  of  local  government  to  property 
rights,  the  historic  approaches  to  man's 
property  residing  in  the  States  and  allo- 
cated In  most  cases  to  the  local  govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  bill  were  a  good 
bill.  If  it  were  one  that  was  desired  and 


would  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
people  of  the  States  and  the  local  com- 
munities, sanctions  would  not  be  neces- 
sary. 

Why  Is  it  necessary  to  have  a  club, 
even  more  than  a  club,  to  force  a  bill 
down  the  throats  of  the  lawmakers  of 
the  States,  and  then  talk  about  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  States? 

Why  do  we  have  sanctions  in  the  bill? 
It  is  not  to  prod  or  to  urge  or  to  en- 
courage the  States,  it  is  to  force  them  to 
do  something  that  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill  know  the  lawmakers  in  the  States  do 
not  want.  Its  advocates  want  to  force 
the  lawmakers  to  do  something  that  the 
people  in  the  local  communities  are  not 
asking  for  and  do  not  want — end  that 
is  Federal  interference. 

Congress  was  not  elected  to  tell  the 
people  what  is  good  for  them,  but  to  rep- 
resent their  wishes.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  bill  represents  the  desires  or  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  this  country.  The 
bill  would  force  State  legislatures  to 
pass  laws  which  would  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  the  bill,  to  the  programs 
required  by  the  bill  and,  in  that  sense, 
it  would  usiup  the  responsibilities  that 
the  lawmakers  and  the  State  legislatures 
have  to  their  constituents,  to  their  peo- 
ple. 

It  would  do  the  same  with  the  Gov- 
ernor. It  would  require  that  he  must  ap- 
prove the  plan  for  land  use  in  his  State. 
This  would  have  the  same  effect  of  ne- 
gating the  responsibility  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. It  would  force  him  not  to  be  able 
to  use  his  veto  or  to  act  independently 
in  representing  the  wishes  of  his  people. 
I  would  force  compliance  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. It  would  force  compliance  by  the 
members  of  the  State  legislature. 

The  bill,  according  to  its  advocates, 
seems  to  be  one  that  is  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  the  States,  but  it  is  not  a  volun- 
tary bill,  although  a  State  may  join  vol- 
untarily, certainly;  but  If  It  chooses  not 
to  do  so,  or  if  It  drops  out,  then  it  is 
forced  later  on  to  submit  a  State  land 
use  plan  according  to  the  requirements 
of  this  act. 

The  sanctions  are  not  just  a  prod  or 
even  a  club,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  an 
atomic  bomb,  because  they  would  with- 
hold money  from  the  highway  funds, 
from  the  Airways  Act,  and  from  land 
and  water  use  programs  in  amounts  that 
would  prevent  a  Governor  or  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  from  acting  inde- 
pendently or  representing  the  people  or 
representing  their  folks.  They  would  be 
deprived  of  representation  at  the  local 
level  with  this  bill,  with  sanctions  that 
are  In  such  amounts  that  a  Governor  or 
a  legislatm-e  could  not  resist  the  dictates 
of  the  bill. 

In  the  first  3  years  of  ascending  per- 
centages, 7  percent,  14  percent  to  21  per- 
cent of  the  various  Fedei'al  financial  sup- 
ports, it  would  amount  In  Oklahoma, 
with  highway  funds  alone,  to  $21.3  mil- 
lion. 

There  is  no  Governor,  there  is  no  State 
legislature  that  could  leave  that  money 
in  escrow  Indefinitely.  They  would  be 
forced  to  go  along  with  a  program  or  an 
act  not  representative  of  their  people  in 
order  to  get  the  funds  for  highway  con- 
struction. The  same  would  be  true  so  far 


as  airports  are  concerned  and  land  and 

water  use  programs. 
The  distinguished  chairman  said: 
How  do  you  get  Uie  SUtM  to  act? 

Then  he  said: 
Pass  this  bill. 

What  he  means  is,  "Let  us  force  the 
States  to  act." 

The  States  do  act.  The  States  are  plan- 
ning. The  States  are  expanding  their 
scope.  This  was  true  when  I  was  Gover- 
nor of  Oldahoma.  In  our  case,  we  plaimed 
along  the  Arkansas  Pasin  and  made 
studies  for  planning.  Wr  triet"  to  jiass  a 
progran  for  planning  but,  I  am  afraid, 
in  our  case,  we  did  not  develop  enough 
support;  but  I  think  it  can  very  well  be 
done.  We  increased  planninr  at  the  State 
level  with  a  new  agency  which  was  cre- 
ated to  coordinate  with  the  local  com- 
mimities  and  the  regions  of  the  State; 
but  the  distinguished  chairman  says: 

How  do  you  get  tbe  States  to  »ct? 

His  answer  Is: 
You  force  them. 

My  answer  Is  that  the  leaders  of  the 
States  should  lead  their  ow**  people  and 
not  force  them.  The  pecple  of  this  coun- 
try are  tired  of  being  forced  by  biupeau- 
crats,  of  being  forced  by  the  Federal 
courts.  They  want  responsive  govern- 
ment. They  want  responsible  govern- 
ment. They  want  government  to  be 
cloL  :r  to  them. 

This  bill  is  a  bill  which  would  take 
government  further  away  from  the 
people. 

There  has  been  -  lot  of  talk  about 
States'  rights  and  States'  responsibili- 
ties. This  bUl  would  limit  those  rights 
severely. 

I  should  like  to  impress  upon  the  advo- 
cates of  the  bill,  and  my  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  that  democratic 
government  without  the  support  of  the 
people  is  not  democratic  government, 
and  that  this  bill  would  deprive.  It  would 
deprive  representation  by  the  people  as 
their  leaders  would  see  it  to  represent 
them  in  a  clear  and  objective  way. 

The  people  are  tired  of  btueaucratic 
government.  They  are  tired  of  govern- 
ment tliat  is  not  responsive.  The  bill,  so 
far  as  Congress  is  concerned,  would  ab- 
dicate the  responsibilities  of  Congress.  It 
would  pass  the  buck  in  two  directions.  It 
would  pass  the  buck  to  the  Secretary  of 
the'  Interior,  and  It  would  create  a  czar 
for  zoning — a  zoning  czar  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

Also,  It  would  pass  the  buck  to  the 
courts,  because,  like  tlie  Clean  Air  Act 
and  the  National  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Act,  it  is  very  broad  in  its  coverage, 
in  its  scope,  and  in  the  responsibilities 
it  would  convey  to  the  proper  bureau- 
cratic ofiBcials.  In  this  case,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  would  have  tremen- 
dous powers  to  review  State  plans,  to 
change  State  land  use  plans  as  he  would 
see  fit.  in  the  areas  of  environmental  con- 
cern beyond  State  significance.  This  vir- 
tually would  give  him  a  free  opportu- 
nity— in  fact,  a  free  area  of  demand — to 
act,  to  regulate  States  in  their  land  use 
programs. 

We  have  seen  very  recently  in  the  news 
that  Mr.  Fry  of  NEPA  points  out  require- 
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ments,  according  to  NEPA,  that  in  just 
a  few  years  will  force  several  very  large 
metropolitan  areas  to  decrease  the  num- 
ber of  cars  that  are  permitted  to  operate 
in  those  areas,  such  as  Los  Angeles,  pos- 
sibly cutting  out  automobile  transporta- 
tion completely,  and  reducing  automobile 
transportation  in  northern  New  Jersey 
to  60  percent.  Is  this  what  the  people 
want?  Is  this  what  Congress  intended?  I 
do  not  think  so. 

I  think  we  must  look  at  what  we  are 
intending  to  do  in  this  bill,  and  then  we 
must  look  at  what  we  are  doing.  We  are 
giving  the  opportunity  for  a  duplication 
of  the  broad  powers  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
and  the  NEPA  in  a  bureaucratic  struc- 
ture having  no  control  by  Congress, 
limited  control  by  local  government,  and 
limited  control  by  State  govrenment. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  has  been  interpreted 
by  the  courts  in  recent  days  to  prevent  a 
business,  an  industry — and  this  could  be 
in  a  depressed  area — in  a  rural  area  from 
being  located  there  if  it  would  in  any 
way  increase  the  pollution  of  that  area.  I 
do  not  think  this  was  intended  in  all 
cases. 

I  believe  we  need  here  a  land  use  bill 
that  will  give  the  Federal  Government 
the  opportunity  to  truly  help  the  States, 
to  give  them  financial  support,  to  require 
certain  things  of  them  in  the  processes 
they  would  consider  in  developing  a  land 
use  plan;  but  In  the  development  of  the 
programs,  they  would  be  completely  free 
to  develop  the  programs  for  the  people  of 
their  communities  and  their  State  as  they 
see  fit. 

Do  we  in  Congress — do  I,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  State  of  Oklahoma— know 
better  what  is  best  for  the  State  of  Ne- 
vada, the  State  of  Arizona,  the  State  of 
Colorado,  or  any  other  State?  Certainly 
not.  But  if  I  have  knowledge  of  what  is 
good  for  a  State,  it  would  be  Oklahoma. 

I  think  It  is  very  important  that  we 
provide  the  right  kind  of  mechanism  of 
law  to  deal  with  a  very  important  area 
of  land  use  planning.  I  believe  that  these 
sanctions,  this  club,  this  atomic  bomb, 
not  only  would  destroy  the  value  of  local 
representation  and  local  government  and 
State  government  and  State  representa- 
tion but  also  would  destroy  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  some  real  progress  in  land 
use  planning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  permit  me  to  se- 
cure some  time?  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  may  already  have  been  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  need  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time' 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  going  to  support  the 
bill,  but  I  am  going  to  oppose  the  sanc- 
tions, so  I  am  willing  to  take  time  from 
both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
controls  the  time  for  the  proponents  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  willing  to  divide  the 
time  equally  between  the  proponents  and 


the  opponents,  because  I  am  goinp,  to 
speak  half  for  each.  I  support  the  bill  but 
oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
only  20  minutes  on  our  side,  and  two 
Senators  wish  to  have  time  yielded  to 
them. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  assure  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  that  I  shall  not 
speak  too  long. 

I  support  the  proposed  Land  Use  Pol- 
icy and  Planning  Assistance  Act  of  1973. 
In  doing  so,  I  want  to  recall  and  associ- 
ate myself  with  some  observations  made 
by  our  esteemed  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson),  when  he  opened  the  debate 
on  this  all-important  legislation  last  Fri- 
day. Observations  which  bear  repeating 
because  they  help  us  focus  on  the  criti- 
cal need  for  this  legislation  at  this  point 
in  time. 

The  chairman  properly  reminded  us 
that  the  problem  addressed  by  the  bill 
is  really  related  to  the  incredible  rate  of 
economic  growth  that  has  marked  our 
country  in  recent  years.  He  illustrated 
his  point  with  some  interesting  statistics 
about  the  growth  of  the  Nation's  gross 
national  product.  The  gross  national 
product  reached  the  $1  trillion  level  some 
ZVz  years  ago.  Half  that  growth  took 
place  over  the  first  185  years  of  our  his- 
tory. The  other  half — growth  value  at 
$500  billion — occurred  over  the  brief 
span  of  only  15  years.  Now  economists 
are  forecasting  a  doubling  of  the  GNP 
over  the  next  50  years.  We  are  told  that 
what  used  to  take  200  years  to  achieve 
will  now  be  reached  in  one-fourth  the 
time. 

Senator  Jackson's  illustration  aptly 
dramatizes  what  this  bill  is  all  about.  The 
past  Is  prelude  to  the  future.  If  history 
teaches  us  anything,  it  teaches  that  if  the 
Nation  and  the  300  million  people  we  ex- 
pect by  the  year  2000  are  to  obtain  the 
full  benefits  such  growth  can  bring,  we 
cannot  rush  pell-mell  Into  the  next  cen- 
tury without  careful  regard  for  our  finite 
land  resources.  There  must  be  planning. 
There  must  Indeed  be  a  roadmap  of 
where  we  want  to  go.  Thinking  people  at 
the  State  and  local  levels  of  govern- 
ment— assisted  by  Washington — must 
chart  the  course  and  devise  the  land  use 
plans  needed  to  assure  the  orderly  devel- 
opment of  their  communities  and  States 
in  the  years  ahead. 

The  proposed  legislation  before  the 
Senate  today  is  especially  notable  in  two 
major  respects.  It  is  an  outstanding  exer- 
cise in  creative  federalism,  and  It  pro- 
ceeds on  the  premise  that  all  wisdom  does 
not  emanate  from  Washington.  It  rec- 
ognizes that  the  wisdom  and  common 
sense  needed  to  plan  ahead  aboimds  at 
the  State  and  local  levels  of  government 
throughout  the  country,  and  leaves  the 
essential  planning  job  to  the  jurisdictions 
most  directly  and  intimately  involved. 

The  purpose  and  effect  of  the  bill  will 
be  to  revitalize  and  strengthen  State  and 
local  land  use  decisionmaking,  while  at 
the  same  time  insuring  that  constitution- 
ally protected  property  rights  are  not  in- 
fringed by  a  Washington  bureaucracy. 

The  bill  does  not  mandate  "Federal 
planning"  or  "Federal  zoning."  Planning 
and  zoning  will  remain  State  and  local 
government  fimctlons — as  they  should. 


The  bill  does  not  permit  wide-ranging 
increases  in  Federal  authority  over  State 
and  local  decisions  respecting  State  and 
local  lands.  It  is  an  "enabling  act, '  the 
thrust  of  which  is  to  encourage  the  States 
to  exercise  their  "States'  rights"  and  de- 
velop State  and  local  land  use  plans. 

It  does  not  mandate  statewide  land 
use  planning  to  the  exclusion  of  local 
jurisdiction.  Primary  emphasis  at  the 
State  level  would  be  focused  on  land  uses 
of  more  than  local  concern.  The  bill  does 
not  envisage  any  wholesale  State  pre- 
emption of  local  planning  decisions.  It 
does  not  call  for  statewide  zoning.  On 
the  contrary,  it  contemplates  a  reinvigo- 
ration  of  local  zoning  powers. 

It  does  not  alter  any  existing  land- 
owners' rights  to  seek  judicial  redress  for 
what  he  regards  as  an  unlawful  "taking" 
of  his  property. 

The  committee  bill  very  wisely  avoids 
the  so-called  crossover  sanctions  that 
were  proposed  in  last  year's  bUl  and 
eliminated  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  am  strongly  opposed  to  any  such 
sanctions.  I  do  not  believe  Nevada  or  any 
other  State  should  be  threatened  with 
the  denial  of  her  entitlements  imder 
other  Federal  legislation  in  order  to  en- 
force compliance  with  this  or  any  other 
program.  We  need  incentives,  not  penal- 
ties. The  challenge  here  in  Washington 
is  to  assist  the  States,  not  to  deprive 
them.  This  is  a  challenge  the  committee 
bill  has  met  admirably  well. 

Ninety-percent  Federal  grants 
launched  and  sustained  the  Federal 
highway  program.  The  90-percent  grants 
and  the  two-thirds/one-third  grants  pro- 
vided by  this  bill  will  do  the  same  for 
land  use  planning.  The  90-percent  grants 
for  interstate  planning,  the  100-percent 
grants  for  Indian  land  use  planning,  and 
the  substantial  allowance  for  research 
and  training  provided  by  the  committee 
bill  all  add  up  to  a  formidable  Incentive 
for  progress. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say,  Mr. 
President,  that  at  its  biermlal  session 
earlier  this  year,  the  Nevada  State  Legis- 
lature enacted  smd  the  Governor  has  ap- 
proved new  land  use  planning  legislation 
seeking  essentially  the  same  objectives 
envisaged  by  this  bill.  Nevada  stands 
ready  to  cooperate  In  the  fulfillment  of 
the  committee's  objectives.  I  dare  say 
that  given  the  Incentives  In  the  pending 
bill,  the  States  generally  will  do  likewise. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  pay 
tribute  to  Mr.  William  Van  Ness,  who 
worked  closely  with  us  when  he  appeared 
before  the  Land  Use  Committee  in  the 
State  of  Nevada.  He  made  valuable  con- 
tributions to  many,  many  parts  of  the 
Nevada  land' use  bill,  just  passed  by  the 
State  legislature  and  signed  Into  law  by 
the  Governor,  and  which  has  just  be- 
come effective.  It  is  very  much  the  same 
as  the  Federal  law. 

Mr.  President,  this  Land  Use  Policy 
and  Plaiming  Assistance  Act  comes  be- 
fore the  Senate  against  a  long  back- 
ground of  legislative  effort  by  three  Sen- 
ate committees  over  a  period  of  several 
years.  Comparable  legislation  passed  the 
Senate  last  year  by  a  vote  of  60  to  18. 
The  present  bill  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  administration,  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference,  the  Council  of  State 
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Governments,  the  National  Association 
of  Coimtles,  the  League  of  Cities,  the 
Conference  of  Mayors,  and  myriad  other 
groups.  It  is — as  I  have  said — an  out- 
standing example  of  creative  federalism. 
A  statesmanlike  balancing  of  State,  local, 
and  Federal  interests. 

The  bill  is  a  high  tribute  to  the  genius 
and  leadership  of  my  good  friend.  Sen- 
ator Jackson.  He  and  my  other  col- 
leagues on  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee who  labored  so  diligently  with  him — 
and  the  able  staff  of  the  committee — 
have  performed  a  great  service  for  the 
Nation. 

It  is  time  to  move  this  landmark  legis- 
lation forward. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
telegram  received  from  Governor  O'Cal- 
laghan  of  the  State  of  Nevada  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  crossover  sanctions  in  S.  268. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Carson  Crrr,  Nsv., 

April  5.  1973. 
Senator  Alan  Bible, 
Capitol  mu,  D.C.: 

I  c^ptse  Imposition  ol  crossover  sanctions 
In  S.  268,  Land  Planning  Act. 

MiKB  O'Caixaghan, 
Governor  of  Nevada. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  is  rem.iining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pro- 
ponents have  n  minutes  remaining  and 
the  opponents  have  27  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  as  he  may  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Jackson  amendment. 
I  think  it  is  necessary  to  understand  that 
we  are  dealing  with  brand  new  legisla- 
tion that  could  have  and  wiU  most  cer- 
tainly have  a  most  profound  effect  on 
land  policies  across  our  entire  Nation 
and,  of  course,  that  is  its  purpose.  It  is 
legislation  promulgated  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  merely  to  encourage  the  States 
to  adopt  and  follow  a  planning  process 
on  the  basis  of  which  the  States  will  de- 
velop their  own  land  use  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  their  own 
States,  as  the  political  process  in  each 
State  determines  those  needs. 

In  the  report  language  and  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  committee  it  was  swcen- 
tuated  that  it  is  not  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
ei-al  Government  to  second-guess  the 
actual  shape  of  any  such  program;  yet 
I  balieve  that  sanctions  that  are  pro- 
posed would  irievitably  create  a  situa- 
tion where  the  arbitrai-y  hand  of  the 
Federal  Government  would  become  visi- 
ble, woiUd  begin  encroaching  on  the  con- 
stitutional prerogatives  of  each  State; 
would,  In  tiuTi,  be  utilized  to  encourage 
States  to  encroach  unnecessarily  on  the 
prerogatives  of  local  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  live  with  this  leg- 
islation a  few  years  and  see  how  It  works 
and  then  come  back  and  reassess  the  en- 
tire situation  and  see  where.  If  at  all. 
It  Is  falling  in  its  objectives. 


I  believe  the  technique  of  the  cutoff 
of  funds  from  the  programs  is  a  danger- 
ous precedent  for  Congress  and  will  lead 
to   invocation   of   aU   kinds   of  similar 
measures  In  all  kinds  of  grant-in-aid 
programs,  thereby  changing  the  thrust 
from  encouragement  to  naked  dictation. 
Mr.  President,  one  thing  should  be 
taken  Into  consideration  in  weighing  the 
merits  of  the  Jackson  amendment  and 
that  is  that,  as  the  bill  is  now  structured, 
totally  external  agencies,  namely  HUD 
and  EPA  are  granted  the  right  to  find 
any  State  ineligible  for  Federal  assist- 
ance after  the  planning  process  has  been 
concluded.  To  put  it  another  way,  a  find- 
ing by  HUD  or  EPA  that  a  State  plan- 
ning program  does  not  conform  ^ith  one 
of  the  requirements  in  totally  discon- 
nected  legislation   would   enable   these 
agencies  to  invoke  tlie  sanction.  It  seems 
to  me  we  would  be  fooling  ourselves  if 
we  did  not  believe  that  somewhere  down 
the  line  somebody  in  these  two  agencies 
would,  in  effect,  be  invoking  the  sanctions 
that  would  be  created  by  the  Jackson 
amendment,  not  to  advance  the  proposi- 
tion of  this  legislation  but  in  order  to 
coerce  States  into  compliance  with  other 
directives  under  other  legislation  totally 
unrelated  to  land  use  planning. 

I  therefore  urge  on  all  my  colleagues 
tha  wisdom  of  defeating  the  Jackson 
amendment.  I  urge  the  wisdom  of  wait- 
ing to  see  what  the  actual  impact  of  this 
legislation  is  on  the  States.  I  urge  the 
wisdom  of  understanding  that  if  we  adopt 
the  Jackson  amendment  it  will  then  be 
necessary  to  eliminate  from  the  bill  all 
kinds  of  other  provisions  which  would 
create  the  ability  of  an  imrelated  agency 
to  use  sanctions  in  order  to  cause  the 
States  to  follow  dictates  In  all  kinds  of 
other  areas  that  are  not  within  the  bill 
now  under  consideration. 

I  believe  I  have  supplemented  the  re- 
marks made  by  others  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  I  yield  back  my  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Viiginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
strongly  supported  the  principle  of  a  ra- 
tional land-use  policy  developed  by  the 
States  with  leadership  and  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  Federal  Goverrmient. 
By  and  large  that  principle  is  weU  ex- 
pressed in  S.  268  as  reported  by  the  In- 
terior Committee.  States  are  called  on  to 
begin  a  land  use  planning  process 
adapted  to  State  and  local  needs,  follow- 
ing the  general  guidance  of  Federal 
policies  set  forth  in  this  bill.  This  ap- 
proach promises  progress  In  establishing 
a  rational  basis  for  land  use  decisions. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson). 
our  colleague  and  my  close  friend,  would 
introduce  an  element  of  coercion  into  the 
development  of  State  land  use  planning 
in  a  form  which  I  do  not  think  can  be 
justified.  We  are  just  beginning  to  un- 
derstand the  way  Federal  policies  will 
affect  State  and  local  land  use  deci- 
sions. I  sincerely  doubt  that  5  years  from 
now,  when  the  sanctions  proposed  by 
Senator  Jackson's  amendment  would  be 


Imposed,  the  level  of  our  knowledge  will 
have  sufficiently  progressed  to  allow  us 
with  assurance  to  replace  Federal  judg- 
ments for  State  judgments.  This  is 
especiaDy  true  when  the  pwialty  to  the 
recalcitrant  State  is  the  losing  of  sub- 
stantial sums  of  Federal  financial  sissist- 
ance. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  point  out 
to  my  colleagues  that  the  Federal  pro- 
grams from  which  funds  would  be  with- 
held from  States  under  the  sanctions 
proposed  by  Senator  Jackson  are  not  di- 
rectly related  to  the  land  use  planning 
process  which  would  be  established  by 
this  legislation. 

One  portion  of  his  amendment  would 
amend  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  impose  a  penalty  withholding  Federal- 
aid  highway  funds  from  States  which  do 
not  comply  with  some  Federal  judgment 
of  adequate  land  use  planning. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way program  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Conunittee  on  Public  Works,  which 
I  have  the  responsibility  to  chair.  High- 
ways on  our  Federal-aid  systems  are  al- 
ready required  to  be  planned  with  metic- 
ulous care  and  consideration  for  envi- 
ronmental effects  and  other  land  use  con- 
sequences. This  requirement  Is  now  a 
part  of  title  23  as  a  result  of  the  work 
of  our  committee.  Under  section  134,  title 
23,  each  highway  project  in  an  urbanized 
area  must  be  developed  and  considered 
in  a  continuing  comprehensive  transpor- 
tation planning  process  in  which  respon- 
sible local  officials  take  a  prominent  role. 
Section  109(j)  requires  each  Federal-aid 
highway  project  to  comnly  with  guide- 
lines assuring  the  consideration  of  ad- 
verse environmental  effects,  adverse  ef- 
fects on  employment,  tax  bases,  and  prop- 
erty values,  potential  displacement  of 
people,  farms,  and  businesses,  as  well  as 
the  effects  on  desirable  community  and 
regional  groVth. 

Each  project,  as  you  can  see.  Is  con- 
sidered extensively  for  its  contribution  to 
and  effect  on  important  land  use  con- 
cepts. To  impose  a  penalty  for  inadequate 
land  use  planning  against  the  federally 
assisted  highway  program  of  a  State  is 
therefore  illogical.  It  is  wrong  to  penalize 
a  State's  participation  in  a  program 
which  gives  extensive  consideration  to 
land  use  consequences  of  Federal  expen- 
ditures for  some  failing  in  the  State's 
approach  to  other  land  use  areas.  It  is 
not  proper  to  use  as  a  sanction  a  pro- 
gram whose  projects  are  not  the  cause  of 
poor  land  use  policy. 

I  expect  that  the  other  sanctions  pro- 
posed by  our  able  coUeague  involving  the 
Airport  and  Airways  Development  Act 
and  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
fund,  have  the  same  weaknesses. 

When  the  shape  of  any  national  policy 
is  more  clearly  defined  and  when  we  have 
had  more  experience  with  the  perform- 
ance of  States  under  this  legislation,  the 
Congress  can  consider  whetlier  sanctions 
are  an  appropriate  means  for  imple- 
menting national  land  use  policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Tennesaee 
(Mr.  Baker). 
Mr.  BAKER.  »fr.  President,  I  thank 
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the  distinguished  Senator  for  yielding 
me  a  brief  time  in  which  I  may  comment 
on  the  pending  legislation. 

A3  the  able  chairman  of  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  (Mr. 
Jackson)  pointed  out  earlier  today,  the 
United  States  may  in  the  27  years  re- 
maining in  this  century  experience 
growth  in  facilities  equal  to  that  we  have 
experienced  in  our  first  200  years  as  a 
nation.  This  growth  will  take  place 
against  the  backdrop  of  vastly  diminished 
land  reserves.  It  is  very  apparent  that 
land  use  programs  capable  of  ration- 
alizing the  commitment  of  our  remaining 
land  reserves  have  become  a  necessity. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  and  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  for  bring- 
ing this  issue  before  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  note  that  the  bill  as  reported  does  not 
contain  sanctions,  but  is  a  program  of 
assistance  to  the  States  in  meeting  the 
demands  of  land  use  planning  and  pro- 
gramming. I  feel  that  this  is  an  improve- 
ment over  the  bill  reported  last  year,  and 
I  am  delightad  that  is  the  result.  Cer- 
tainly the  implications  of  land  use  plan- 
ning pervade  some  institutions  basic  to 
oiu:  concept  of  Government.  I  feel  that 
care  must  be  taken  in  initiating  such  pro- 
grams. 

In  that  respect.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  effort,  or  any  effort,  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  impose 
Federal  sanctions.  I  feel  they  are  prema- 
ture. I  think  they  are  unwise.  I  think  we 
are  dealing  with  an  issue  that  is  so  per- 
vasive, so  important,  and  so  unknown 
that  we  dare  not  resort  to  the  device  of 
Federal  sanctions  at  this  time. 

Earlier,  in  response  to  my  general  feel- 
ing that  some  land  use  policy  must  be 
arrived  at  by  the  Congress  involving 
partnership  between  Federal  and  State 
and  local  government,  I  was  privileged  to 
join,  in  the  Public  Work  Committee,  the 
distinguished  chairman,  Mr.  Randolph, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution.  Mr.  Muskie, 
in  proposing  an  amendment,  in  lieu  of 
the  so-called  Jackson  amendment,  which 
would  charge  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  to  report  to  Congress  its 
recommendation  for  legislation  necessary 
not  only  with  regard  to  accomplishment 
of  land  use  policies  but  as  to  the  most 
appropriate  procedure  for  implementa- 
tion of  those  policies.  I  feel  it  is  impor- 
tant that,  in  light  of  our  revitaUzed  Fed- 
eral partnership  of  governments,  care- 
ful attention  be  given  to  accomplishing 
planning  goals  within  the  traditional 
framework  of  governmental  responsibili- 
ties. 

It  is  thus  that  I  state  my  opposition 
to  the  Jackson  amendment.  I  state  my 
opposition  to  imposition  of  Federal  sanc- 
tions at  this  time.  I  state  my  support  for 
a  general,  broad-based  system  of  land  use 
planning  with  full  involvement  of  every 
agency  of  Government,  but  I  utter  the 
caution  that  we  proceed  carefully. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  the  proponents  and  op- 
ponents have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pro- 
ix>nents  have  17  minutes  remaining.  The 
opponents  have  11  minutes  remaining. 

Who  yields  time? 


Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  8  minutes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mi*.  President,  today 
I  rise  a^  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Haskell)  and.  at  this  moment,  as  a 
spokesman  for  the  administration  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  very  powerful  and  suc- 
cinct words  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Environmental  Quality.  Mr.  Russel 
Train.  Mr.  Train  appeared  before  our 
Senate  committee  and  spoke  on  behalf  of 
the  bill.  Let  me  quote  one  or  two  of  his 
sentences.  Mr.  Train  stated  that: 

I''  needs  sanctions— 'tough  sanctions — or  it 
will  never  work.  We  have  over  the  last  few 
decades  been  parceling  out  moneys  through 
a  variety  of  Federal  programs  hoping  that 
good  results  would  naturally  follow.  This  Is 
particularly  true  of  the  various  planning  as- 
sistance programs  that  sprang  up  In  profu- 
sion during  the  1960's.  Many  have  argued 
that  If  the  land  use  bill  simply  contains 
sufficient  money,  the  Job  wUl  get  done.  I 
disagree.  In  the  first  place,  the  major  Issue 
confronting  the  States  Is  not  so  much  fi- 
nancial as  It  Is  political  namely,  the  rela- 
tionship between  States  and  local  govern- 
ment over  who  exercises  what  powers  over 
land  development.  Most  assuredly,  better 
planning  Is  needed,  and  this  cannot  be  done 
cheaply.  But  it  Is  the  premise  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's approach  that  without  sanc- 
tions in  the  bill,  prospects  for  truly  effective 
State  land  use  control  will  be  compromised. 

He  want  on  to  say : 

If  the  Congress  means  business,  the  bill 
should    say    so. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  have  any  clearer 
language  of  position  and  viewpoint  ex- 
pressed than  those  words  which  I  have 
just  read  as  it  relates  to  the  position  of 
the  administration. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  my  statement  at  this 
point  a  letter  dated  May  22.  1973.  from 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Oregon 
addressed  to  me.  Indicating  the  position 
o'  the  State  of  Oregon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

May  22,  1973. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
VS.  Senate,  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mark  :  As  I  Indicated  in  my  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  I  strongly  support  S.  268. 
There  Is  no  single  action  that  does  more  for 
environmental  protection  and  enhancement 
than  land  use  planning. 

In  Oregon,  we  have  worked  long  and  hard 
to  produce  sensible  land  use  planning.  In 
1969,  the  Legislature  adopted  a  law  which 
required  all  cities  and  counties  to  develop 
land  use  planning  and  zoning.  Presently  on 
the  verge  of  enactment  is  a  refinement  of 
this  legislation  that  clarifies  state  and  local 
responsibilities  in  regulating  land  use. 

The  carrot-stick  approach  has  been  very 
successful  in  developing  Oregon's  land  use 
philosophy.  Unless  sanctions  are  Included  in 
S.  268.  I  fear  that  states  will  "pussyfoot"  in 
meeting  their  responsibilities  to  protect  our 
nations  fragile  resources.  Withholding  dol- 
lars from  the  states'  pocketboolcs  is  the  most 
effective  stlmiUus  to  development  of  effective 
land  use  policies. 

In  addition,  I  urge  Congress  to  set  up  a  sys- 
tem v/hich  wUl  establish  national  land  use 
policy.  I  firmly  believe  that  problems  do  not 
stop  at  state  boundaries  and  that  policies  to 
solve  major  growth  and  development  Issues 
can  only  be  established  at  the  national  level. 


It  is  too  big  an  Issue  to  be  Included  In  S.  268, 
but  it  is  an  issue  that  cannot  be  further  over- 
looked. 

Sincerely, 

Tom  McCau., 

Governor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
former  Governor  I  have  been  frequently 
asked  what  my  view  is  on  the  question 
of  sanctions,  because  generally  speaking 
it  is  assumed  that  Governors  and  for- 
mer Governors  would  be  naturally  op- 
posed to  sanctions. 

I  must  say  that  on  the  surface  it  ap- 
peared to  me  as  a  former  Governor  in 
support  of  decentralization  of  power 
from  Washington,  D.C,  back  to  the  peo- 
ple. I  would  be  opposed  to  sanctions. 
However,  I  point  out  that  I  believe  the 
sanctions  contained  in  this  amendment 
would  actually  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  Governors.  It  would  give  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  various  States  the  kind  of 
weapons  with  which  they  need  to  deal 
with  the  public  viewpoint  and  political 
viewpoints  in  their  area. 

I  believe  that  coming  from  the  State 
of  Oregon,  people  would  be  surprised 
that  I  would  support  sanctions.  This 
bill  would  not  have  a  great  Impact  on 
my  State.  The  State  of  Oregon  is  cne  of 
the  leading  States  in  the  country  when 
it  comes  to  recognition  of  its  natural 
resources,  its  forests,  and  all  of  the  other 
great  resources. 

Let  me  point  out  that  back  in  1911  the 
State  of  Oregon  declared  that  all  of  its 
beaches  would  be  public  in  order  to 
maintain  public  access  to  the  beaches 
and  afford  generally  the  opportunity  to 
the  public  to  enjoy  the  beaches. 

This  was  land  classification.  This  was 
State  recognition  of  the  responsibility 
for  wise  land  utilization. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  in  my  State 
we  have  about  50  percent,  or  a  little  more 
than  50  percent.  Federal  ownership.  And 
much  of  that  Federal  ownership  includes 
the  rich  timber  lands.  The  Federal  bu- 
reaus have  responsibility  for  the  man- 
agement of  those  resources.  However,  I 
would  also  point  out  that  under  State 
law  we  have  the  Elliot  State  Forest.  That 
forest  is  probably  one  of  the  most  ca- 
pably administered  fores*^s  in  any  part  of 
our  Nation  or  the  world. 

The  State  of  Oregon  recognizes  its  re- 
sponsibility for  wise  land  use  and  re- 
source management  in  its  activities  in 
the  forest  areas. 

In  1955.  when  I  was  a  member  of  th? 
State  Senate,  we  were  considered  at  that 
time  to  be  far  out  radicals  for  proposing 
that  the  State  have  a  voice  in  air  and 
water  quality.  Since  that  time  we  have 
had  a  law.  And  the  State  moved  very 
rapidly  into  land  use  as  it  related  to  air 
and  water. 

The  State  of  Oregon  has  the  finest 
State  parks  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  developed  a  river  greenway  which 
has  been  reported  upon  nationally  in 
magazines  because  of  the  States  pro- 
gres-siveness  in  the  area  of  land  manage 
ment  and  land  utilization. 

I  remember  one  time  when  I  was  Gov- 
ernor and  the  highway  department  was 
proposing  to  build  a  piece  of  interstate 
highway.  In  their  wisdom,  which  is  typ- 
ical of  highway  engineers,  they  were  de- 
termined to  make  the  most  of  the  money 
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they  had  to  spend.  That  was  to  their 
credit.  They  decided  that  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  points  was  a 
straight  line  and  that  the  highway  would 
have  to  go  that  way.  However,  if  the 
highway  had  gone  in  thit  direction,  it 
would  have  gone  through  some  of  the 
richest  and  most  irrigated  lands  we  had 
in  the  State  of  Oregon.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  building  the  highway  on  an  arc 
line  between  two  points  would  put  the 
highway  over  marginal  land.  Between  the 
efforts  of  the  State  highway  commission 
and  other  agencies  we  were  able  to  de- 
velop the  best  land  use. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  and  on 
and  indicate  other  activities  that  have 
occurred  in  my  State.  However,  the  im- 
pact of  this  law  upon  my  State  would  not 
be  as  great  as  it  would  be  on  other 
States.  I  point  out  that  we  should  not 
penalize  the  progressive  States,  because 
when  a  State  does  not  follow  this  line 
of  action,  it  certainly  reflects  on  its 
neighboring  States  and  what  its  neigh- 
boring States  refuse  to  do  reflect  upon 
that  State. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  come  from  the 
Northwest  and  that  the  neighboring 
States  of  Washington,  Nevada,  and  Cal- 
ifornia are  also  progressive  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  certainly  a  na- 
tional problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  close 
by  saying  that  what  we  have  accom- 
plished m  our  State  is  sometiiing  that 
can  be  done  through  all  of  the  other 
States.  I  feel  it  is  very  important  that 
we  provide  them  with  the  tools  with 
which  to  work.  I  think  that  the  sanc- 
tions precisely  and  effectively  do  that 
and  would  accomplish  that  objective. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  yield,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  tremendous  help  the  Senator 
gave  the  committee  not  only  in  connec- 
tion with  this  part  of  the  bill,  but  also 
for  this  interest  in  the  bill  as  a  whole. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  half  a  minute. 

I  know  that  as  a  former  governor,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  a  better  under- 
standing than  someone  like  myself  who 
never  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  in 
that  capacity.  I  feel  that  with  his  expe- 
rience, his  input  in  connection  with  this 
bill  has  been  invaluable. 

I  commend  him  again. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  who  has  played  such  a 
very  important  part  in  this  bill,  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  the  so-called 
housing  development  problem. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. May  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Washington  for  his  very  creative 
effort  in  designing  this  legisla'  ion.  I  also 
commend  him  for  offering  tliis  impor- 


tant amendment  which  Is  designated  to 
include  compliance  with  the  objective 
of  tills  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  only  at- 
tempts to  induce  the  States  to  exercise 
the  authority  they  already  have  to  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  their  own  land. 
Everyone  here  has  paid  iipservice  to  the 
concept  that  we  ought  to  do  some  plan- 
ning for  the  purpose  of  preserving  our 
country  and  exercising  some  sensible 
control  over  the  future  growth  of  this 
Nation  which  will  involve  an  additional 
200  million  people  in  the  next  35  or  40 
years. 

This  legislation  simply  provides  that 
the  States  shall  come  forward  with  a 
modest  plan  to  comply  with  this  legisla- 
tion within  a  5-year  peiiod  or  certain 
Federal  funds  shall  be  withheld  until 
they  do  comrly.  This  is  a  weaker  amend- 
ment than  the  amendment  supported  by 
the  Republican  administration. 

The  argument  is  made  that  we  should 
not  impose  standards  upon  the  States. 
We  are  simply  saying  to  the  States  that 
they  should  do  the  jobs  they  ought  to 
have  done  a  long  time  ago. 

The  beauty  of  the  land  in  this  country 
is  not  exclusively  a  State  asset.  It  is  a 
national  asset. 

That  thin  cover  of  topsoil  that  Is  10 
or  12  inches  thick  is  not  exclusively  an 
asset  of  the  State  where  that  land  is  lo- 
cated. It  is  a  national  asset. 

The  scenic  beauty  of  this  country  Is 
not  exclusively  the  scenic  beauty  of  the 
State  where  that  sceni;  beauty  is  located. 
It  is  a  national  asset. 

The  rivers  of  this  country  and  the 
1,500  rivers  in  my  State  are  not  exclu- 
sively the  rivers  of  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin. They  are  national  assets.  We  all 
hive  a  valid  interest  in  the  preservation 
of  these  assets. 

Everyone  in  the  Senate,  so  far  as  I 
know  who  was  a  Member  when  we 
passed  the  Air  and  Water  Pollution  Act 
voted  to  require  certain  pollution  stand- 
ards. 

We  imposed  standards  upon  all  the 
rivers  and  lakes  in  this  country,  and  the 
same  people  who  are  standing  here  today 
saying,  "Oh,  we  cannot  impose  these 
sanctions"  did  in  fact  support  legislation 
imposing  air  and  water  pollution  stand- 
ards and  provided  for  Federal  enforce- 
ment of  the  standards  in  every  State  in 
the  Nation. 

That  was  done  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  water  in  our  rivers  and 
lakes  is  in  fact  a  critically  important 
national  asset.  I  voted  for  that,  and  so 
did  everyone  else.  And  now  we  are  en- 
forcing the  law.  The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  is  saying,  "You  have 
got  to  meet  these  standards  and  reduce 
the  pollutants  going  into  these  rivers." 

That  is  a  whole  lot  tougher  piece  of 
legislation  than  this  measure  is.  All  we 
are  saying  here  is,  "Adopt  a  State  law 
and  run  your  own  business,  and  control 
your  own  development  in  some  sensible 
fashion." 

Now,  to  those  who  say.  "You  should 
not  withhold  highway  funds  because  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  objectives  of 
this  bill  I  say  that  Is  a  lot  of  nonsense. 
Wherever  you  build  a  highway,  you  in- 
duce economic  growth.  When  you  build 


a  park,  no  matter  what  the  purpose,  you 
induce  growth  around  the  park.  When 
you  build  an  airport,  ycu  induce  eco- 
nomic growth  around  the  airport. 

These  are  Federal  funds.  We  ought  to 
be  saying  to  the  States  "Let  us  see  your 
plan  for  that  growth,  so  we  do  not  de- 
stroy the  beauty  of  our  counti-y." 

Several  years  ago,  when  I  was  Gover- 
nor of  my  State,  I  tried  to  get  the  legis- 
lature to  zone  the  interchanges  around 
the  Federal  highways.  We  passed  it  in 
one  house  of  the  legislature,  but  we  got 
defeated  in  the  other  house. 

My  view  was  then  and  still  is  that 
when  you  put  an  interchange  in.  an 
limited  access  highway,  you  induce 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Wherever  you  place 
these  interchanges,  you  are  including 
economic  growth.  It  is  Federal  money, 
and  there  ought  to  be  some  sensible  con- 
trols designed  by  the  States  and  the  local 
governments  to  see  that  the  growth  is 
sensibl?  and  well  planned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time.  We  have 
only  1  minute  remaining.  I  wonder  if  the 
other  side  might  yield  some  time.  How 
much  time  remains  on  the  other  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eleven 
minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Are  there  other  Senators  present  who 
would  likeio  speak  against  sanctions?  If 
there  are,  I  would  be  happy  to  share  the 
time  with  them. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  I  be- 
lieve most  of  the  points  that  need  to  be 
discussed  have  been  considered  here  yes- 
terday and  again  this  morning.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  much  new  that  could  be 
brought  up.  at  least  that  this  Senator 
knows  about.  But  I  believe  it  could  be 
useful  and  helpful  to  try  to  clarify  the 
positions  of  some  individuals  smd  or- 
ganizations who  seemingly  axe  on  both 
sides  of  this  issue. 

Reference  has  been  made  repeatedly 
this  morning  to  the  position  of  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  50  States.  Yesterday  there 
were  submitted  for  the  Record  telegrams 
from  the  present  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Governors  Conference,  Governor 
Evans  of  Washington,  and  the  immediate 
past  chairman.  Gov.  Marvin  Mandel  of 
Maryland,  indicating  that  they  favored 
land  use  planning. 

Of  course,  that  statement  is  true.  I, 
too,  favor  land  use  planning,  and  I  do 
not  say  that  with  tongue  in  cheek,  but 
as  a  person  who,  I  would  like  to  believe, 
knows  something  about  what  this  bill 
contains. 

It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  you  endoree 
the  bill  as  it  was  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, but  it  is  another  thing  for  others 
to  imply  that,  having  given  that  sort  of 
endorsement,  it  follows  that  you  support 
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every  amendment  that  may  be  proposed 
by  those  Senators  who  are  the  most  ac- 
tive proponents  of  the  bill.  In  this  in- 
stance, with  reference  to  the  National 
Governors'  Conference,  it  caimot  be  im- 
plied from  their  general  support  of  the 
bill  that  they  favor  the  inclusion  of  sanc- 
tions. 

I  would  like  to  read,  if  I  may,  Mr. 
President,  a  message  which  was  received 
from  the  National  Governors'  Confer- 
ence, stating  the  Governors'  unanimous 
opposition  to  inclusion  of  crossover  sanc- 
tions in  land  U3e  legislation.  This  is  the 
provision  thnt  the  Senate  rejected  last 
year.  The  following  is  the  policy  position 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  National 
Governors'  Conference  on  June  6,  1973: 

The  national  land  us«  policy  should  refrain 
from  ibe  Imposition  of  economic  sanctions 
against  states  which  are  unable  to  comply 
with  federal  land  use  policy  requirements. 
Because  of  the  highly  sensitive  nature  of 
land  use  control,  major  accommodations  will 
have  to  be  made  between  state  and  local 
governments  before  such  controls  can  be  ex- 
ercised equitably  and  judiciously.  Further- 
more, sanctions  generally  have  proved  an  in- 
effective tool  in  bringing  about  desired 
change.  In  this  instance,  they  would  be  even 
less  likely  to  be  e.Tectlve,  since  they  focus 
on  the  governor  alone,  when  It  is  the  equal 
responsibility  of  state  legislatures  and  local 
governmental  officials  to  develop  ,tbe  joint 
relationships  necessary  for  exercising  land 
use  control. 

Now,  it  should  surprise  no  one  here, 
and  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact,  that 
there  are  within  this  body  a  number  of 
Senators  who  have  served  as  Governors 
of  their  States.  In  fact,  at  various  times 
during  the  debate  this  morning  I  think 
there  have  been  more  Members  of  this 
body  present  who  have  served  as  Gov- 
ernors than  Senators  not  having  oc- 
cupied that  position. 

Why  has  the  National  Governors'  Con- 
ference taken  the  position  that  it  adopt- 
ed at  its  Lake  Tahoe  Convention? 

It  is  very  simple.  If  Senators  will  look 
at  section  202(b)  on  page  67  of  this  bill, 
and  read  beginning  on  line  13,  they  will 
find  the  following  language: 

In  the  determination  of  an  adequate  state- 
wide land  use  process  of  any  State,  it  shall 
be  confirmed  m  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures provided  in  section  306  that  the  State 
has  an  eligible  State  land  use  planning  agen- 
cy established  by  the  Governor  of  such  State 
or  by  law,  which  agency  shall — 

(1)  have  primary  authority  and  respon- 
BlbUlty  for  the  development  and  administra- 
tion of  a  State  land  use  program. 

Then  in  section  204(3)  on  page  79  of 
the  bill,  Mr.  President,  I  find  these 
words,  beginning  on  line  4: 

state  laws,  regulations,  and  criteria  af- 
fecting the  State  land  use  program  and  the 
areas,  uses,  and  activities  listed  In  section 
203  are  In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  thU  Act; 

Preceding  that  is  language  indicat- 
ing that  unless  these  conditions  are  met, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  not  the 
governors  of  the  50  States  but  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  shall  have  the 
right  to  withhold  grants  to  the  States, 
and  if  sanctions  were  to  be  made  a  part 
of  this  act,  he  would  also,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  5  years,  on  finding  that  the 
States  were  not  in  compliance,  have  the 
right  to  impose  sanctions. 

This    bill    would    require    the    State 


legislatures,  not  the  governors  but  the 
State  legislatures,  to  either  amend,  en- 
act, or  repeal  laws  presently  on  the 
booiu  to  comply  with  this  act  in  order 
to  avoid  the  added  incentives,  as  they 
were  referred  to  earlier  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  so 
as  not  to  suffer  the  imposition  of  sanc- 
tions. It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  think 
it  should  be  abundantly  clear  and  an 
easy  choice  for  everyone  here  who  sin- 
cerely believes  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  people  at  the  local 
level  who  understand  the  problems  best 
and  who  come  to  grips  wi'h  them  every 
day,  have  the  right  to  decide  what  kind 
of  program  will  best  serve  their  specific 
purposes  and  be  most  responsive  to  their 
specific  problems.  It  is  for  this  reason, 
Mr.  President,  that  I  think  the  Senate 
should  reject  the  imposition  of  sanc- 
tions. 

Further,  the  sanctions,  according  to 
the  Jackson  amendment,  will  not  be  im- 
posed until  after  a  period  of  5  years 
time.  I  should  think  that  most  of  us 
might  agree  after  5  years  of  experience 
when  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
see  how  the  bill  is  working,  we  can  make 
the  decision  whether  we  want  to  have 
sanctions  applied  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

I  would  hope  very  much  that  the  Sen- 
ate in  Its  wisdom  would  reject  this  pro- 
posal which  specifically  has  been  unan- 
imously opposed  by  the  National  Gover- 
nors Conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  1  minute  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
is  (Mr.  IJuNN). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett)  .  The  Senator  from  Georgia  is 
recognized  for  1  -ninute. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  position  and 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  and  other 
Senators  who  oppose  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

I  have  had  some  experience  in  the 
area  of  planning.  I  served  on  the  Middle 
Georgia  Planning  Commission  for  2 
years,  was  president  of  the  Georgia  Plan- 
ning Association,  and  was  the  vice  chair- 
man of  a  committee  in  the  Georgia  House 
of  Representatives  called  the  Commit- 
tee on  Planning  Commimities. 

The  Georgia  House  of  Representa- 
tives— like  many  other  States — is  moving 
forward  on  this  very  important  subject. 

I  should  like  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Washington  and  others  who  spon- 
sor the  pending  bill,  because  I  believe 
that  it  is  necessary,  but  if  we  pass  sanc- 
tions today,  I  believe  that  it  will  have 
three  results:  One,  it  is  premature,  as 
we  can  do  it  any  time  within  a  5 -year 
period  if  it  becomes  necessary,  or  ab- 
solutely necessary,  as  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  has  just  said.  Two,  it  is  unwise 
for  that  same  reason.  Three,  it  would 
have  the  practical  effect  of  getting  the 
program  off  the  ground  as  a  Federal  ef- 
fort that  would,  in  effect,  be  interpreted 
by  many  people  around  the  Nation  as  a 
gigantic  Federal  zoning  power.  I  believe 
that  would  be  disastrous  to  most  of  us 
who  feel  that  it  is  most  important  to 
have  some  orderly  planning  for  the 
growth  of  America. 


Those  who  sponsor  the  sanctions 
amendment,  in  all  sincerity,  I  am  siire, 
in  effect  would  be  working  against  their 
own  purpose,  which  is  to  have  a  planned 
and  orderly  growth  for  this  Nation. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose tho  amendment  and  urge  its  re- 
jection. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
action to  the  Jackson  sanctions  amend- 
ment is  negative  because  I  feel  tha^  the 
thrust  of  the  rmendment  is  contrary  to 
certain  stated  objectives  of  the  basic 
bill. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  bill 
is  an  effort  by  the  Congress  to  induce 
the  States  to  tate  action  to  develop  and 
implement  land  use  programs  in  accord- 
ance with  a  ational  land  use  policy. 
Language  such  as  "coDperat2  with  and 
render  assistance  to"  and  "encourage 
and  assist"  is  found  throughout  the  bill 
and  its  report,  indicating  to  me  that,  as 
written,  this  bill  is  not  intended  to  coerce 
specific  State  actions  or  programs,  but 
rather  to  induce  such  actions  within  the 
guidelines  of  a  national  policy. 

The  language  of  the  bill  and  specific 
provisions  in  it  also  indicate  that  there 
are  to  be  incentives  for  States  to  partici- 
pate in  carrying  out  the  national  poll:;y 
with  flexibility  enough  to  provide  for 
local  and  regional  variations.  Under  this 
amendment,  I  am  convinced  that  we 
would  be  chaaginfc  from  "incentives"  to 
"disincentives"  to  achieve  the  purposes 
of  the  bill.  I  am  opposed  to  such  an  ap- 
proach, particularly  when  some  of  the 
sanctions  would  apply  to  Federal  assist- 
ance not  directly  connected  with  the 
objectives  of  this  bill  and  with  tradi- 
tional legislative  histories  and  purposes 
of  their  own.  Such  an  approach  would 
lead  inevitably,  I  fear,  to  an  adversary 
status  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  State  governments  and  diminish  the 
spirit  of  inter-governmental  cooperation 
so  essential  to  accomplish  the  broad  pur- 
poses of  this  bill,  which  I  heartily  sup- 
port. 

It  is  the  history  of  the  bill  that  sajrs 
States  are  to  -^e^armine  whether  they  are 
exercising  a  "eocd  faith  effort"  or  not. 
I'm  concerned  that  in  the  future  some 
determinations  will  be'  made  giving  for 
authority  in  "good  faith  effort"  to  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  than  Is  intended. 
Because  of  this  concern  on  my  paxt  I 
don't  bellBve  sanctions  are  la  order — 
they  are  premature. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  while  I  plan  to  support  the  bill  as  it 
came  from  the  committee,  I  cannot  for 
one  moment  agree  with  the  proposal  to 
impose  sanctions  on  those  States  which 
do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  In- 
terior Department.  That  is  too  much  like 
giving  the  Interior  Department  not  only 
the  power  of  a  judge  but  olso  the  power 
of  execution  if  it  should  find  the  party  in 
court  to  be  guilty. 

Now,  as  to  the  sanctions  which  appear 
to  cut  down  on  the  transportation  facil- 
ities of  a  State  if  it  does  not  do  exactly 
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what  the  Department  insists  upon.  I 
think  we  might  as  well  set  up  a  national 
policy  and  leave  the  States  out  of  it  as 
to  do  that,  because  what  would  happen 
to  the  States  if  their  transportation  sys- 
tems became  impaired  to  the  ultimate 
extent  provided  for  in  this  amendment 
and  which  would  be  decided  on  by  the 
Interior  Department,  I  do  not  know. 

Certainly  the  bill  is  good,  but  the  pro- 
posed amendment  is  bad. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 

NuNN).  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 

Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  has  expired.  The 

Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 

J  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  this,  to 
me,  is  a  very,  very  important  amendment 
if  we  are  going  to  have  a  meaningful  land 
use  planning  act. 

I  understand  the  point  of  view  of  the 
opposition,  but  I  wonder,  Mr.  President, 
what  their  position  will  be  next  month 
in  relation  to  the  energy  facilities  siting 
measures  when  they  come  in  and  want 
to  support  the  preemption  as  they  must 
if  we  are  going  to  do  something  about 
energy — of  States'  rights,  in  order  to  site 
energy  facilities,  in  order  to  build  port 
facilities.  This  involves  a  situation  in  an 
area  where  the  States  have  failed  to  act. 
The  States  will  not  act.  I  am  wondering 
whether  we  will  not  find  ourselves  asking 
for  the  approach  of  imposing  sanctions 
where  energy  is  Involved,  but  we  will 
follow  a  different  road  where  the  envi- 
rormient  and  economic  development  are 
involved,  as  in  S.  268. 

This  is  precisely  the  problem  before  the 
Senate.  This  is  no  wild  amendment.  The 
administration  is  supporting  even  tough- 
er sanctions. 

Those  who  have  looked  at  the  problem 
know  that  it  makes  no  sense  to  pour  out 
billions  of  dollars  in  grants-in-aid  for 
highways,  for  airports,  and  for  other  de- 
velopments, and  not  have  a  road  map  to 
follow.  That  is  what  we  are  asking  to  be 
done,  and  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
Senate  will  adopt  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  this  amendment  has  now  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  (No.  233)  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson). 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  , 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel), 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Clark)  is  paired  vith  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  smnounced — yeas  44, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 44 

Abourezlc 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Bellmon 

Javlts 

Pell 

Blden 

Kennedy 

Percy 

Brooke 

Ma:;nuson 

Proxmire 

Case 

Mansfield 

Rtbicoff 

Chiles 

McClure 

Schwelker 

Church 

McGee 

Stafford 

Cranston 

McGovern 

Stevens 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Stevenson 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Haskell 

Mondale 

Taft 

Hatneld 

Moss 

Tunney 

Hughes 

Nelson 

Williams 

Humphrey 

Pack  wood 
NAYS— 52 

Aiken 

Dole 

Johnston 

Allen 

Domenlcl 

Bfaihlas 

Baker 

Dominlck 

McCnellan 

Bartlett 

Eastland 

Montoya 

Bcall 

Ervln 

Muskle 

Bennett 

Fannin 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Fong 

Randolph 

Bible 

Pulbrlght 

Roth 

Brock 

Goldwater 

Saxbe 

Buckley 

Grtffln 

Scott,  Fa. 

Burdlck 

Gumey 

Scott,  Va. 

Byrd. 

Hansen 

Sparkman 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Hartke 

Talmadge 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Hathaway 

Thurmond 

Cannon 

Helms 

Tower 

Cook 

HolUngs 

Welcker 

Cotton 

Hriiska 

Young 

Curtis 

Huddleston 

NOT  VOTING— 4 

Clark 

Long 

Stennis 

Gravel 

So  Mr.  Jackson's  amendment  (No.  233) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  wad  rejected. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day in  a  colloquy  with  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure),  he 
raised  a  question  concerning  the  adop- 
tion of  section  306(c) ,  £is  it  now  appears 
in  the  bill,  S.  268,  by  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee in  our  mark-up  session  on  May 
21.  Senator  McClure  was  not  present 
that  day,  but  he  stated  on  the  floor 
yesterday,  and  I  quote  from  the  Record  : 

The  committee  did  not,  in  its  deliberations, 
vote  to  make  this  change.  That  is  the  rea- 
son why  I  question  whether  It  was  the  In- 
tention of  the  committee  that  this  specific 
language  be  included  In  the  bill  as  reported. 

Yesterday  following  this  colloquy  the 
minutes  of  the  May  21  meeting  were 
shown  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  As  I 
indicated  on  the  floor  yesterday,  the 
committee  did  affirmatively  adopt  the 
language  that  is  now  in  the  bill,  and 
the  minutes  of  the  meeting  so  reflect.  The 
present  language  was  prepared  by  the 
staff  to  serve  as  a  substitute  to  an 
amendment  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  A  rollcall  vote  was  taken  on 
Mr.  Johnston's  amendment,  and  it  was 
defeated  on  a  tie  vote  of  6  to  6.  Follow- 
ing this  vote,  the  present  language  was 
adopted  by  a  voice  vote  as  I  indicated  on 
the  floor  yesterday. 

Since  yesterday's  Record  left  the  im- 
pression that  the  committee  in  report- 
ing the  final  bill  might  have  acted  in  a 
maimer  which  did  not  reflect  what 
actually  happened  in  the  mark-up  ses- 
sion, I  feel  it  is  important  to  make  this 


clarification  as  supported  by  the  com- 
mittee record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles)  .  Pursusuit  to  the  previous  order, 
the  Senate  will  now  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  the  amendment  (No.  231)  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
ston ) . 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  page  98.  beginning  with  line  13.  strike 
out  all  through  line  4  on  page  99  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•'(g)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  the  b>urden 
of  proof  to  establish  gr.nt  Ineligibility.  Ex- 
cept with  respect  to  sections  306(b)  (2).  30e 
(c).  402,  and  505.  the  Secretary  shall  be  re- 
quired to  show  that  State  actions  or  deci- 
sions are  arbitrary  and  capricious  In  order 
to  prove  a  State  Ineligible  pxirsuant  to  this 
Act.  With  respect  to  the  excepted  sections, 
the  Secretary  is  required  to  show  that  the 
State  has  failed  to  make  good  faith  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  the  Act  and 
reasonable  regulations  established  there- 
under." 

On  page  72,  beginning  at  line  8.  delete  all 
through  line  19. 

On  page  120,  line  25,  strike  out  "as  defined 
and  designated  by  the  State"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "such  areas  are 
subject  to  State  definition  and  determina- 
tion of  their  extent". 

On  page  121.  lines  4  and  5.  strike  out  all 
after  "significance."  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  fcllowliig:  "Nonexclusive  ex- 
amples of  such  areas  are:" 

On  page  121,  line  2,  insert  "serious"  be- 
tween words  "result  In"  and  "dam-ge  to". 

On  page  122.  on  line  G,  strike  cut  "as  de- 
termined by  the  State,"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof:  "such  areas  are  subject  to  State 
definition  and  determlnition  of  their  ex- 
tent". 

On  page  122,  lines  8  and  9.  delete  "includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to — "  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "nonexclusive  examples  cf  such 
areas  are — " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
amendment  there  is  a  one-half  hour  time 
limitation,  the  time  to  be  divided  15  min- 
utes to  a  side. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chamber  is  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  come  to  ord?r.  The  Senators  will 
please  be  seated.  The  Senator  will  with- 
hold until  tlie  Senate  is  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  Senators  in  the  Chamber,  we 
expect  the  debate  on  my  amendment  to 
be  rather  short.  It  is  hoped  that  we  can 
terminate  the  entire  debate  within  15  or 
perhaps  20  minutes,  maybe  within  even 
a  shorter  time  than  that.  So  I  hope  that 
Senators  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
amendment  will  remain  in  tlie  Chamber 
and  listen,  because  I  think  the  amend- 
ment makes  an  important  point. 

The  bill  has  been  widely  promoted  and 
advertised  as  being  a  land  use  and  plan- 
ning till  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the 
States  and  to  make  essential  decisions  as 
to  the  use  of  their  land.  In  that  regard. 
I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  land  use  plan- 
ning. Indeed,  in  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  I  voted  to  report 
the  bill  to  the  Senate,  because  I  thought 
we  needed  land  use  planning. 

But  the  bill  in  its  present  form  gives  to 
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the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  right  to 
control  virtually  every  acre  of  land  In  the 
Nation,  subject  only  to  his  decision  that 
that  land  is  an  area  of  critical  environ- 
mental concern.  The  term  "area  of 
critical  environmental  concern"  sounds 
rather  restrictive  in  scope;  but  the  term 
is  so  broad  as  to  encompass  geologizal 
formations  that  are  rare  or  valuable. 
After  all,  a  geological  formation  is  every- 
thing from  a  hill  to  a  valley  to  a  river  to 
a  piece  of  ground  to  a  piecs  of  rock. 
"Geological"  encompasses  everything.  If 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines 
that  any  geological  formation  is  more 
than  a  statewide  grant,  then  he  can  de- 
clare it  initially  and  without  any  inter- 
vention by  a  State  to  be  an  area  of  "criti- 
cal environmental  concern." 

If  the  State  fails  to  regulate  or  in 
some  cases  prohibit  development  in  those 
areas,  then  the  State  will  lose  its  eligi- 
bility for  grants. 

This  is  not  an  idle  fear  on  the  part 
of  us  who  are  from  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
because  we  have  had  Federal  administra- 
tors come  to  our  State  and  actually  tell 
people  that  th°y  could  not  live  in  some 
areas  of  the  State  because  they  are  too 
treacherous:  because  they  are  flood 
areas,  even  though  our  people  have 
been  living  there  for  a  hundred  years. 
The  point  is  that  this  coimtry  Is  a  va- 
ried country.  Each  State  has  a  different 
interest,  a  different  geology,  a  different 
topography,  a  different  culture,  different 
needs,  and  different  problems.  Those 
problems  ought  to  be  adjusted  in  terms 
of  land  use,  at  least  in  the  flrst  instance, 
by  the  States  themselves,  not  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

What  my  amendment  does  is  simply 
this:  It  gives  to  the  State  the  right  to 
designate  and  define  areas  of  critical 
environmental  concern.  However,  should 
the  State.  In  undertaking  the  duty  im- 
posed upon  it  by  statute,  fsdl  to  act  In 
good  faith,  and  if  in  fact  the  State  acts 
arbitrarily  and  capriciously,  then  the 
State  should  lose  its  eligibility  under 
the  act. 

However,  so  long  as  a  State  Is  going 
about  its  business  in  good  faith,  so  long 
as  its  decisions  cannot  be  held  to  be 
arbitrary  and  capricious,  those  decisions 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  stand.  A  State 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  control  its  own 
land  use  and  not  have  it  Imposed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Who  will  deter- 
mine whether  an  act  is  arbitrary  or  cap- 
ricious? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Initially,  under  the 
procedure  set  up  in  the  present  law,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  submits  a  list 
of  areas  of  critical  environmental  con- 
cern. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Under  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment,  who  would  determine 
whether  an  act  is  arbitrary  or  capri- 
cious? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  In  my  amendment, 
a  review  board  would  make  the  deter- 
mination. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  burden  is  on 
the  Secretary  to  prove? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct.  I 


Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  As  the  bill  is  now. 
a  State  can  lose  its  eligibility  if  it  does 
not  go  along  with  the  Secretary  in  his 
determination,  if  the  Secretary's  deter- 
mination is  shown  to  be  reasonable. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  would  really  like  to 
have  that  point  more  clearly  deflned.  Is 
the  burden  on  the  Secretary,  in  the  bill 
as  it  now  stands? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  burden  is  on  the 
Secretary  in  the  bill  as  it  now  stands. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  To  do  what? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  To  prove  that  his 
decision  is  reasonable. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  In  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  burden 
is  on  whom? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  burden  of  proof 
Is  still  on  the  Secretary.  But  a  different 
standard  of  proof  is  required.  Under  my 
amendment  the  Secretary  must  prove 
that  the  action  of  the  State  was  arbitrary 
and  capricious. 

The  way  the  language  in  this  bill  is 
set  out,  every  decision  of  the  Secretary 
could  be  held  to  be  reasonable.  For  in- 
stance, what  areas  would  be  "areas  of 
critical  environmental  concern?"  The 
Rocky  Mountains  are  areas  of  critical 
environmental  concern.  All  the  river  val- 
leys and  all  the  farm  areas,  which  pro- 
vide food  and  flljer,  are  cert?inly  areas  of 
critical  environmental  concern.  The 
coastline,  the  marshes,  virtually  the  en- 
tire Nation  is  of  interest  to  the  entire 
Nation. 

The  amendment  does  one  other  tlJng. 
Under  the  bill  a  State  is  required  to  reg- 
ulate subdivision  projects  of  50  homes 
or  more,  more  than  10  miles  from  town. 
I  think  housing  developments  should  be 
regulated  insofar  as  water,  sewer,  elec- 
tricity, streets,  and  public  services  are 
concerned,  but  the  bill  in  its  original 
form  goes  further  and  requires  a  State 
to  regulate  to  achieve  such  goals  as  the 
preservation  of  scenic  and  natural  t  :auty 
or  the  potential  of  an  area  for  recreation. 

These  are  matters  that  are  totally  un- 
definable  and  these  goals  unattainable. 
The  concept  of  natural  beauty  varies 
from  year  to  year  anu  from  week  to  week. 
It  has  no  place  In  an  act  of  Congress.  To 
require  a  State  to  take  Into  consideration 
whether  a  place  of  beauty  will  be  scarred, 
is  to  require  it  to  act  in  accordance  with  a 
standard  that  is  impossible  to  define  and 
impossible  for  people  to  agree  oh. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  pending  amendment  would  de- 
stroy the  effectiveness  of  S.  268.  It  would 
m'Jke  the  bill  mere  rhetoric. 

I  think  Members  of  this  body  had 
better  decide  whether  they  want  a  land 
use  bill  or  they  do  not.  They  are  not 
going  to  fool  anyone  after  we  have  taken 
appropriate  action. 

First,  it  would  apply  virtually  one 
standard  of  review  to  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  bill.  The  single  standard  Is 
the  arbitrary  and  capricious  test.  The 
bill,  however,  contains  several  different 
types  of  requirements;   these  different 


types  of  requirements  require  different 
review  standards.  These  different  types 
of  requirements  and  the  standards  of 
review  concerning  each  type  are  de- 
lineatsd  In  subsection  306(g).  This  sub- 
section was  suggested  by  Senator 
Buckley  and  added  by  committee  in 
mark-up. 

I  fully  agree  that  Federal  review  of  the 
substance — the  policies  embodied — in 
the  State  land  use  program  should  not 
go  beyond  a  cursory  review  under  either 
th3  arbitrary  and  capricious  or  good 
faith  efforts  standards.  This  clause 
306(g)  (1)  ensures. 

However,  the  Johnston  amendment 
would  allow  only  a  cursory  review  for  all 
the  other  requirements  of  the  act.  This 
would  be  a  debihtating  amendment.  For 
example,  the  procedural  requirements  of 
sections  202.  203.  and  204  must  be  sub- 
ject to  a  full  Federal  review.  For  exam- 
ple, if  a  State  fails  to  allow  property 
owners'  participation  or  to  establish  or 
appoint  a  rlarming  agency  with  full 
coordinating  authority,  the  State's  eligi- 
bility should  be  denied  whether  or  not 
the  failure  is  the  result  of  arbitrary  or 
capricious  action. 

Another  aspect  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment could  allow  the  frustration  of  one 
of  the  act's  principal  purposes:  en- 
courage each  State  to  develop  a  land  use 
program  for  areas  of  critical  environ- 
mental concern.  The  entire  definition 
containsd  in  the  bill  becomes  entirely 
discretionary.  The  States  would  be  free 
of  any  of  the  kinds  of  areas  proposed  in 
the  deflnition. 

The  definition  now  in  S.  268  has  been 
carefully  drawn  so  as  to  require  the 
States  to  consider  the  various  areas  of 
critical  envlroimiental  concern.  S.  268 
gives  the  States  great  flexibility  in  defin- 
ing the  extent  of  those  areas,  but  they 
must  consider  them.  For  example,  a 
State  must  consider  "flood  plains";  but 
it  Is  free  to  determine  that  only  100  flood 
plains  are  to  be  Included  in  the  land 
use  program.  Or  it  might  choose  50 
year  or  10  year  flood  plains. 

Take  tuiother  example.  The  States  are 
required  to  consider  shorelands.  but  they 
are  free  to  define  the  extent  of  those 
shorelands.  Is  It  shorelands  of  all  bodies 
of  water,  or  only  of  lakes  of  certain  size 
or  streams  of  a  certain  acre-foot  flow? 
Is  it  all  shoreland  along  the  designated 
water  areas,  or  only  undeveloped  shore- 
land?  Does  the  shoreland  run  only  10 
feet  inland  from  the  water's  edge  or  a 
mile? 

Obviously,  the  States  must  make  these 
kinds  of  decisions  on  the  extent  of  the 
critical  areas  or  uses.  And  It  Is  these  de- 
cisions which  determine  how  much  of 
the  land  area  is  involved. 

The  pending  amendment  woidd  allow 
the  States  to  excuse  themselves  from 
even  going  through  the  exercise  of  de- 
termining the  extent  of  its  area  of  critical 
environmental  concern. 

The  Johnston  amendment  would  de- 
lete two  of  the  standards  which  the  In- 
stallment land  sales  and  second  home- 
site  projects  would  be  held  to.  This  por- 
tion attacks  the  heart  of  the  so-called 
Nelson  amendment.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  argues  that  requiring  a  de- 
veloper to  take  Into  account  the  effects 
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of  proposed  development  on  scenic  or 
natural  beauty,  the  environment,  and 
open  space  valuable  for  public  recreation 
is  somehow  unconstitutional  as  vague. 
The  Senator  must  also  presume  that  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act,  the  Highway 
Act,  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  also  cannot  stand  because  they  have 
similar  language.  Furthermore,  all  across 
the  country,  planned  unit  development 
legislation  has  been  held  constitutlonaL 

The  language  of  that  type  of  legis- 
lation is  often  much  more  vague  than 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  suggests  is 
the  language  of  the  two  provisions 
of  S.  268.  Essentially  the  developer  nego- 
tiates with  public  land  use  decisiomnak- 
ers  and  may  be  required  to  meet  a  num- 
ber of  "subjective"  requirements — such 
as  avoiding  stresmi  lakes,  dedicating  cer- 
tain open  space,  building  below  the  line 
of  the  crest  of  hills,  et  cetera. 

In  fact,  the  Nelson  amendment  lan- 
guage is  not  nearly  as  strong  as  these 
constitutionally  tjrpes  of  legislation.  How 
can  anyone  be  opposed  to  requiring  a  de- 
veloper to  take  Into  consideration — I 
emphasize  those  words — "take  Into  con- 
sideration"— th3  effects  on  natural, 
scenic,  environmental,  and  open  space 
amenities?  It  makes  plain  good  sense  to 
require  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  that  the 
pending  amendment  be  defeated  unless 
we  plainly  want  to  gut  the  bill  and  have 
no  blU  at  all. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  handle  the  time 
on  my  side  for  the  remainder  of  the 
time  on  the  amendment^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  aU  I 
can  say.  In  deference  to  my  distinguished 
friend  the  able  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, is  that  what  he  has  to  say  about  this 
amendment  simply  Is  not  quite  accurate. 
My  amendment  does  not  reduce  this 
bill  to  mere  rhetoric.  It  does  not  frus- 
trate the  encouragement  of  States  to  do 
land  use  planning.  It  simply  does  not. 
What  my  amendment  does  is  return  to 
the  States  the  right  to  make  the  initial 
land  use  determination,  something  that 
the  bill  in  its  present  form  does  not  do. 

If  the  Senators  will  please  look  at  page 
78.  It  states  there  that  the  Secretary 
shall  "submit  to  each  State  a  description 
of  areas  within  such  State  which  are 
of  more  than  statewide  concern." 

Mr.  LONG. '  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  can  we  as- 
sume correctly  that  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment presimies  that  there  is  some  intel- 
ligence left  at  the  State  level? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  LONG.  Can  we  assume  that  not  all 
of  the  intelligence  In  the  counti-y  is  situ- 
ated in  the  Interior  Building  on  Virginia 
Avenue? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Absolutely  so. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  great  goals  of  the  legislation  and 
the  great  goals  stated  by  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
IngtoiL  My  amendment  does  not  frustrate 
these  goals.  It  simply  leaves  with  the 
State  the  power  to  make  the  initial  deter- 
mination. 

On  the  question  of  natural  beauty,  we 
are  talking  about  denying  a  citizen  the 
right  to  use  his  property.  If  we  are  going 
to  do  that,  we  should  not  do  it  on  a  vague 
standard,  such  as  failiure  to  comply  with 
consideration  of  natural  beauty. 

If  a  man  owns  a  piece  of  property, 
imder  the  Constitution,  he  ought  to  be 
able  to  use  it.  If  we  are  going  to  deny  him 
this  right,  it  ought  to  be  over  something 
more  substantial  and  concrete  than  say- 
ing he  is  Interfering  with  the  natural  en- 
vironment or  the  natural  habitat  or 
something  that  I  do  not  know  the  mean- 
ing of. 

If  we  know  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  define  It  and  put 
It  in  the  bill.  If  we  do  not  know,  let  us 
take  It  out  of  the  bill.  Let  us  take  vague 
criteria  out  of  this  kind  of  legislation, 
criteria  such  as  scenic  beauty. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Presld«it.  of 
course  I  have  the  highest  recpect  for 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
who  has  been  an  invaluable  member  of 
oiu-  committee.  He  played  a  most  Im- 
portant part  in  the  deliberations  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  merely  observe  that 
if  we  are  going  down  this  route,  the 
States  will  be  able  to  do  anything  they 
want.  They  will  not  have  to  replly  meet 
the  tests  that  we  are  trying  to  lay  down 
In  order  to  get  the  States  to  move  on 
land  use  planning. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  state  again 
that  if  we  do  something  like  this,  we  are 
really  back  where  we  are  now.  They 
have  that  discretion  at  the  present  time. 

They  win  get  $1  billion  in  Federal 
assistance  over  a  period  of  8  years. 
I  think  the  Federal  Government  has 
the  right  to  insist  that  they  meet  cer- 
tain standards. 

As  I  say,  we  will  be  before  the  Senate 
on  the  energy  problem  next  week.  I  am 
not  an  either/or  man.  I  believe  In 
energy  and  I  believe  In  development. 
However,  Senators  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  find  out  which  way  they  want 
to  go.  Do  they  want  to  go  one  way  on 
environment  and  a  different  way  on 
energy? 

I  believe  that  we  have  to  do  both  in 
this  country.  I  believe  that  we  have  to 
move  forward  on  the  energy  program. 
And  I  believe  that  this  country  is  great 
enough  and  has  the  talent  and  the  re- 
sounes  to  provide  for  our  economic 
well-being  sis  well  as  our  environmental 
well-being. 

We  cannot  turn  around  and  in  one 
breath  say  that  we  are  not  going  to  re- 
quest the  States  to  do  certain  things  en- 
vironmentally and  then  when  it  comes  to 
energy  say  that  we  are  coming  in  and 
take  over. 

We  will  have  a  vote  on  this  matter  next 
week  perhaps.  And  it  will  be  Interesting 
to  see  whetiier  we  want  one  system  on 
energy  and  a  different  system  on  the 
environment. 


I  submit  that  with  the  challenges  fac- 
ing this  Nation  in  the  years  ahead  and 
the  tremendous  growth  thai  will  take 
place,  we  must  have  a  road  map  to  know 
the  areas  in  which  we  should  develop  sen- 
sibly and  the  areas  that  can  be  made 
available  for  other  purposes.  That  is 
what  this  legislation  is  all  about. 

I  want  to  see  both  programs  go  for- 
ward in  a  sensible  v/ay.  The  States  are 
not  doing  the  job  in  the  energy  area.  It 
is  incredible,  but  the  States  are  demand- 
ing more  gasoline  and  yet  they  do  not 
want  any  refineries  or  port  facilities  to 
bring  in  their  oil.  80  percent  of  the  oil 
on  the  East  Coast  is  Imported. 

I  know  that  the  argument  is  going  to 
be  made  that  we  cannot  expect  them  to 
have  refineries  and  port  fswalities  located 
in  their  State.  May  I  point  out  that  the 
main  problem  In  the  energy  field  Is 
whether  we  will  vote  to  preempt  States' 
rights.  We  MTill  have  the  opi>ortunity  to 
do  so  next  week. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  wUl  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

We  are  trying  on  the  one  hand  to  get 
the  States  to  take  some  sensible  steps 
enviroimaentally.  Ilie  whole  breakdown 
is  in  the  environmental  and  energy  area 
on  the  exercise  of  States'  rights. 

We  would  not  have  this  bill  pending 
before  the  Senate  today  if  the  States  had 
exercised  their  rights. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACBZSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator is  so  worried  about  facilities,  we  in 
Louisiana  would  be  willing  to  provide  a 
site  for  every  refinery  that  needs  one.  If 
the  Federal  Government  will  let  them 
come  to  Louisiana,  we  will  build  a  port. 
All  that  is  needed  is  for  the  Government 
to  let  them  come. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  economically  or  environmentally 
sound  to  have  all  of  the  refineries  and 
ports  in  Louisiana.  I  am  airaid  that  we 
would  have  to  have  the  Senator's  com- 
mittee revise  the  tax  laws  in  order  to 
do  It. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  completely  sound  to 
build  them  in  Louisiana,  unless  someone 
wants  to  build  them  on  the  East  Coast. 
That  would  be  a  different  matter.  I  will 
tell  the  Senate  that  it  does  not  have  to 
worry  about  the  location.  We  will  pro- 
vide a  location  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment \vill  let  them  come  to  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  Sen- 
ator from  a  State  that  is  concerned  about 
oil,  I  would  like  to  go  on  record  as  telling 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  Loui- 
siana will  have  Delaware's  support,  and 
I  want  that  on  the  record. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  has  my  sup« 
port  now. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Any  other  volunteers? 
Going,  going,  gone.  I  think  that  all  my 
time  is  gone  now.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
mv  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  touched  on  a  number  of  things 
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that  the  amendment  does  not  do.  I 
want  to  point  out  that  there  are  two 
standards  and  not  one  simple  standard 
set  for  the  Johnston  amendment.  One 
is  water  pollution  control.  The  Clean 
Air  Act  amendments,  and  the  other 
specific  measures  are  mentioned  in 
section  306(b)(2).  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  mentioned  in  section 
306(c).  The  Federal  use  arrangements 
and  the  Federal  land  grants,  under  sec- 
tion 5,  are  subject  to  grandfather  com- 
pliance. The  rest,  and  the  catch-all, 
would  require  that  the  Secretary  show 
that  the  States  were  arbitrary  and  ca- 
pricious in  the  adoption  of  the  failure 
to  act  on  the  State  land  use  plaas. 

If  we  really  mean  what  we  say,  let 
\is  leave  the  prerogatives  to  the  States. 
Now  is  the  time  to  act. 

I  voted  for  the  sanctions  measure  un- 
der the  expectation  that  there  would 
be  no  effort  made  to  affect  the  ability 
of  the  States  to  adopt  their  own  plans. 

Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  and  allow  the  States  to  make 
their  own  plans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  All  time  has  expired.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  <Mr. 
Gravel)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  aimounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  ,  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  Is  detained  on  offi- 
cial business,  and,  if  present  and  voting, 
would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38. 
nays  59,  as  follows: 


(No.  205  Leg.] 

TEAS— 38 

Allen 

Domenlci 

Long 

B«ker 

Domlnlck 

McaeHan 

Baniett 

Eastland 

McClure 

Bennett 

Fannin 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Pong 

Roth 

Brock 

Pul  bright 

Saxbe 

Buckley 

Ooldwater 

Scott.  Pa. 

Byrd. 

Grlffln 

Scott.  Va. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Ourney 

Sparkman 

Cook 

Hansen 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Helms 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Hruska 

Tower 

Dole 

John.ston 
NAYS— 59 

Welcker 

Abourezk 

Haskell 

Moss 

Atken 

Hatfield 

Muskle 

Bayb 

Hatbavay 

Nelson 

Beall 

HolUngs 

Pack  wood 

Bellmon 

Huddlestoa 

Pastore 

Bible 

Hughes 

Pearson 

Blden 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Javlts 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Rlbtcoff 

Case 

Magnuson 

Schwelker 

Chiles 

Mansfield 

Stafford 

Churcb 

Mathlas 

Stevenson 

aark 

McQee 

Symington 

Cranston 

McGovem 

Taft 

Eagleton 

Mclntirre 

Tunney 

Ervln 

Metcalf 

WUllanu 

Hart 

Mondale 

Young 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Oravel 


NOT  VOTING— 3 
Stennla  Stevens 


So  Mr.  Johnston's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     333 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  This  amendment  is  spon- 
sored by  myself,  my  colleague  Mr.  Mon- 
dale, and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourezk).  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  127.  line  2.  Immediately  after  the 
words  "land  ownership  patterns,"  Insert  the 
following:  •'particularly  those  pressures  re- 
sulting frcm  use  of  national  parks,  national 
seashore  and  lakeshores,  wild  and  scenic  riv- 
ers, w^llderness  areas,  and  other  Federal 
lands,". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all  I  should  like  to  commend  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  particularly  its  distinguished  chair- 
man the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  ,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell)  for  bring- 
ing in  this  excellent  proposal  for  land  use 
planning.  I  strongly  endorse  S.  268,  Land 
Use  Policy  and  Plarming  Assistance  Act, 
as  legislation  which  is  urgently  needed. 

As  we  look  at  population  growth  and 
distribution  projections  for  the  next  few 
decades,  estimates  of  per  capita  income 
for  the  future,  requirements  for  housing, 
transportation  services,  recreation,  and 
many  other  data,  it  is  quickly  obvious 
that  the  mounting  pressiues  on  our  lim- 
ited land  resources  will  become  even 
greater  as  time  goes  by.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  the  "frontier"  attitude  toward 
land  held  by  too  many  of  us  for  too  long. 
More  careful  conservation  of  our  land, 
through  provision  for  its  most  prudent 
use.  is  required. 

The  development  of  State  land  use 
policies  and  planning  processes  called 
for  under  this  bill  are  essential  to  opti- 
mizing the  use  of  our  increasingly  scarce 
land  resources.  The  assistance  to  State 
and  local  governments  provided  by  the 
bill  should  go  a  long  way  toward  elimi- 
nating the  current  "helter-skelter"  pat- 
tern of  growth  we  so  often  observe. 

However,  growth  and  environmental 
protection  cannot  be  made  an  either/or 
situation.  There  are  still  too  many  Ameri- 
cans who  do  not  adequately  participate 
in  this  Nation's  affluence  to  permit  us  to 
follow  a  policy  of  "no  economic  growth." 
At  the  same  time,  our  environment  will 
be  destroyed,  our  quality  of  life,  if  not 
our  lives  themselves,  ruined,  unless  we 
take  strong  and  immediate  steps  to  pre- 
serve our  environment.  I  believe  that  this 
legislation  will  bring  about  the  rational 
planning  and  decisionmaking  process 
that  is  an  essential  precondition  to  es- 
tablishing the  balanced  policies  needed 
to  meet  both  of  these  crucial  objectives. 

Passage  of  the  Land  Use  Policy  and 
Planning  Assistance  Act  of  1973  will  also 
be  an  important  first  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  balanced  national  growth 
and  development  policy  this  Nation  is  so 
much  in  need  of.  As  the  committee  stated 
In  its  report  on  S.  268 : 

(The  bill)  would  encourage  the  States  to 
develop  the  financial,  institutional,  and  hu- 
man resources,  and  require  of  the  State 
legislation  to  establish  the  necessary  machin- 


ery and  procedures,  to  insure  that  .  .  .  the 
many  planning  tasks  which  such  (national 
growth  and  development)  laws  wlU  require 
wlU  be  conducted  effectively  and  not  in 
Isolation  from  one  another. 

Of  course,  land  use  planning  is  only 
one  aspect  of  a  balanced  national  growth 
and  development  policy.  Such  a  policy 
would  deal  with  specific  policies  regard- 
ing population  growth,  settlement  and 
distribution  patterns,  economic  growth, 
environmental  protection,  income  distri- 
bution, energy  and  fuels,  transportation, 
education,  health  ctu-e,  food  and  fiber 
production,  employment,  housing,  recre- 
ation and  cultural  opportunities,  com- 
munications, welfare,  technology  assess- 
ment and  transfer,  monetary  and  eco- 
nomic policy,  and  their  interrelation- 
ships over  time,  as  well  as  land  use  pol- 
icy. What  we  need  is  a  mechanism  for 
developing  and  relating  national  policies 
dealing  with  all  of  these  factors,  such  as 
that  proposed  in  my  balanced  national 
growth  and  development  proposal.  But, 
as  I  mentioned  before,  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant step  in  the  right  direction. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  few  ques- 
tions regarding  the  provisions  of  S.  268 
which  I  should  like  to  address  either  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  or  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Haskell)  regarding  matters  of  special 
concern  to  me.  I  would  also  like  to  pro- 
pose an  amendment  to  section  606(c)  of 
this  biU. 

First,  I  am  concerned  that,  as  we  move 
into  the  land-use  area,  every  step  be 
taken  to  assure  that  Federal,  State,  and 
local  government  not  interfere  with  the 
"property  rights"  of  individuals. 

I  would  appreciate  from  the  manager 
of  the  bill  confirmation  of  my  imder- 
standing  that  nothing  in  S.  268  would 
reduce,  in  any  way,  the  traditional  prop- 
erty rights  of  individuals,  including  the 
right  to  compensation  for  property  taken 
by  the  Government  for  public  purposes. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  correct.  I  refer  the  Senator 
to  subsection  203(f),  which  states: 

(f)  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed 
as  enhancing  or  diminishing  the  rights  of 
owners  of  property  as  provided  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  or  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State  In  which  the  property 
is  located. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  language  is 
very  clear  but  I  thought  for  the  purposes 
of  legislative  history  it  would  be  well 
that  we,  once  again,  recite  it  here  for  the 
Record  and  make  it  manifestly  clear 
that  there  is  no  interference  In  what  we 
call  the  traditional  individual  property 
rights  under  terms  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  refer  the  Senator  to  pages  55 
through  58  of  the  committee  report  for 
additional  legislative  history  which  dis- 
cusses how  S.  268  protects  the  rights  of 
private  property  owners  in  considerable 
detail. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  WhUe  I  agree  with 
the  intent  of  section  202(d)  relating  to 
"development  projects,"  I  am  concerned 
that  some  of  the  smaller  "developers" 
affected  by  this  provision  may  experience 
substantial  difficulty  in  preparing  ac- 
ceptable maps  and  other  Information  for 
review  by  the  appropriate  unit  of  CJov- 
emment,  as  required  in  this  legislation. 
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Is  it  the  Intent  of  this  bill  that  State 
programs  would  make  technical  expertise 
available,  not  only  to  local  jurisdictions, 
but  also  to  smaller  developers  who  could 
have  problems  In  fulfilling  the  review 
requirements  of  this  act  and  subsequent 
State  programs? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  correct.  We  trj  to  keep  the 
reporting  requirement  simple.  I  can  con- 
ceive of  circumstances  in  which  a  small 
developer  with  limited  experience  could 
have  trouble  complying.  But  let  me  as- 
sure the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that 
it  is  my  expectation  that  such  need  would 
be  met  under  this  bill.  It  is  our  intent 
that  such  developers  be  provided  by  the 
State  with  the  technical  help  needed. 
Perhap-  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  who  authored 
this  provision,  would  like  to  comment  on 
that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understood  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  was  involved 
in  this  particular  part  of  the  legislation 
and  if  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  would 
help  us  here  I  should  like  to  ask  him  for 
his  comments. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  sorry,  I  was  en- 
gaged in  conversation  here  and  I  did  not 
hea.  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  Is  in  reference 
to  the  small  developers  that  would  be  in- 
volved in  terms  of  this  legislation  and 
whether  the  intent  of  the  bill  is  that 
State  programs  would  make  technical 
expertise  available  not  only  to  the  local 
jurisdiction  of  Groveniment,  but  also  to 
the  smaller  developers  who  might  have 
some  problems  in  fulfilling  the  require- 
ments of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes.  That  was  and  is  the 
Intent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  was  the 
Intent  from  its  inception,  that  Is,  to 
provide  assurances  that  the  large  devel- 
opers. In  the  development  of  building  in 
the  rural  and  scenic  areas  did  so  in  a 
way  that  would  be  compatible  with  the 
environment.  If  some  of  the  smaller  de- 
velopers covered  under  our  criteria  did 
not  have  sufficient  capacity  to  prepare 
adequately  for  the  r-view  of  their  pro- 
posed projects,  I  think  th::t  the  techni- 
cal expertise  available  from  the  State 
government  or  the  local  government 
should  be  available  to  guide  and  counsel 
small  developers. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  very  reas- 
suring from  the  committee.  I  just 
wanted  to  develop  this  legislative  his- 
tory, because  this  is  very  important  leg- 
islation. It  Is  the  first  najor  effort  that 
Congress  has  made  in  a  total  national 
growth  and  development  policy,  partic- 
ularly on  land  use. 

I  think  It  Is  imperative  that  we  make 
manifestly  clear  what  we  mean  by  the 
legislation  and  what  the  legislation  does 
not  mean. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
who  has  given  much  attention  to  this 
matter.  He  has  removed  any  doubts  I 
have  as  to  the  Intent  of  the  legislation. 
So  it  is  now  fair  to  say  that  smaller  de- 
velopers, who  may  not  have  the  cash 
flow,  the  resources,  and  the  technical 
experts  to  meet  all  the  standards  of  this 
Federal  legislation,  could  call  upon  State 
governments  to  assist  them.  Is  that 
correct? 


Mr.  NELSON.  That  Is  correct. 

As  the  Senator  knows.  In  the  whole 
county  extension  program  we  have  had 
in  this  country  for  a  himdred  years,  that 
has  been  their  fundamental  principle.  In 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  In  the 
guidance  of  farmers  and  peo.y:  -j  Involved 
In  that,  they  call  upon  the  expertise  of 
the  coimty  agent  and  the  Stat .  govern- 
ment. We  have  the  same  situation  here, 
that  that  kind  of  expertise  be  available  to 
advise,  consult,  and  guide  developers — 
large  ones  as  well  as  small  ones — since 
they  will  want  to  be  sure  that  they  are 
developing  their  proposal  in  compliance 
with  the  law. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Just  one  point:  My  amendment,  which 
has  just  been  presented  to  the  Senate,  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  I  believe  that  this 
bill,  S.  268,  does  not  give  adequate  pri- 
ority to  one  land  use  problem  that  can 
result  in  some  cases  from  actions  taken 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Because  of  Federal  decisions  to  estab- 
lish national  parks  and  seashores,  wild- 
erness areas,  wild  rivers,  and  so  forth, 
tremendous  land  use  pi-essures — trans- 
portation, sewage,  and  water  supply  de- 
velopment projects,  public  accommoda- 
tions, and  so  forth — are  exerted  in  areas 
adjacent  to  such  federally  designated 
areas.  Generally,  the  small  rural  com- 
munities in  these  adjacent  or  nearby 
areas  are  simply  incapable  of  adequately 
coping  with  the  critical  land  use  pres- 
sures that  emerge.  These  communities 
require  and  should  be  provided  with  tech- 
nical help  in  making  these  important 
decisions  by  the  Federal  and/or  State 
government. 

The  ever  Increasing  amount  of  fed- 
erally managed  recreational  lands,  and 
the  continued  rapid  expansion  In  Its  use 
by  the  public,  will  undoubtedly  result  In 
even  greater  land  use  and  zoning  prob- 
lems than  these  rural  communities  have 
experienced  in  the  past. 

The  Department  of  Interior  estimates 
t  sustained  increase  in  use  of  these  rec- 
reational areas  of  roughly  10  percent 
every  year.  The  parks  service  system,  for 
example,  reported  an  increase  in  visits 
from  121  million  people  in  1965  to  211 
million  people  in  1972.  Other  agencies  in 
the  Federal  recreational  system  report 
similar  rates  of  increase.  The  size  of  our 
Federal  recreation  area  Is  also  growing. 
At  present.  It  Is  approaching  500  million 
acres. 

How  can  we  expect  the  thousands  of 
small  communities  all  around  the  coun- 
try that  border  these  Federal  areas  to  be 
able  to  cope,  by  themselves,  with  these 
critical  land  use  problems.  How  can  we 
reasonably  expect  these  communities, 
without  technical  advice,  to  make  the 
best  decisions  regarding  the  location  of 
the  motels,  gasoline  stations,  marinas, 
souvenir  stands,  new  roads,  sewage 
treatment  facilities,  and  other  facilities 
that  invariably  mushroom  in  such  com- 
munities? 

Many  of  us  have  heard  leaders  of  com- 
mimities  which  have  been  affected  by 
such  Federal  action  plead  for  help  from 
all  quarters.  To  date,  the  response  to 
these  pleas  has  been  inadequate.  I  believe 
that  these  communities  would  be  able  to 
make  much  better  land  use  decisions  and 


enhance  the  environment  surrounding 
our  national  recreational  areas,  if  they 
were  provided  with  the  help  of  techni- 
cal experts  with  experience  in  helping 
other  communities  cope  with  similar 
kinds  of  land  use  problems. 

I  believe  that  this  problem  deserves 
special  recognition  in  the  act- we  are  de- 
bating today.  I  suggest  that  such  priori- 
ty be  demonstrated  by  amending  section 
606(c)  of  S.  268  by  adding  the  words 
"particularly  those  pressures  resulting 
from  use  of  national  parks,  national 
seashores  and  lakeshores,  wild  and  scen- 
ic rivers,  wilderness  areas,  and  other 
Federal  lands,". 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) has  joined  me  in  sponsoring  this 
amendment,  as  has  my  distinguished  col- 
league the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Mondale). 

That  Is  the  purpose  of  my  amendment, 
and  I  would  like  to  get  the  views  of  the 
manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
this  is  an  excellent  addition  to  the  bill. 

The  pressures  of  tourism,  which  I  un- 
derstand very  well,  because  I  am  from 
the  State  of  Colorado,  exacerbate  prob- 
lems in  the  national  parks  and  lakeshore 
areas.  For  that  reason,  I  concur  heartily 
in  the  amendment,  and  I  would  be  very 
pleased  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

We  have  exactly  the  same  problem  In 
the  wilderness  area  in  the  Superior  Na- 
tional Forest.  Our  local  communities  In 
that  area  are  not  up  to  providing  all  the 
facilities,  land  use  plamning,  and  zon- 
ing that  Is  required.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

I  gather  that  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming joins  us  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do,  in- 
deed. I  should  like  to  respond  with  a 
question  or  two. 

I  think  the  amendment  Is  definitely 
needed.  I  agree  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado,  who  understands 
the  pressures  that  can  develop  around 
areas  of  national  interest,  the  national 
parks.  I  think  of  the  great  national  park 
system  we  have  throughout  the  country. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  land  use  plan 
can  and  must  play  a  very  important  role 
in  helping  commimitles  on  the  peripheral 
areas  of  national  parks  and  national  sea- 
shores respond  to  the  need  of  people  for 
a  place  to  stay  and  for  all  the  other 
things  that  happen. 

I  have  talked  with  the  Superintendent 
of  Yellowstone  National  Park,  an  area 
with  which  I  have  some  familiarity;  and 
he  and  others  in  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice are  greatly  concerned  about  the  Im- 
pact that  people  are  having  on  that  area, 
as  more  anc*.  more  want  to  see  it  at  cer- 
tain times  of  the  year.  Thought  is  l)eing 
given  now.  this  year,  to  implement  a  res- 
ervation program  which  would  enable 
and  authorize  the  superintendents  of 
several  national  park  areas — perhaps  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  may  know  how 
many  and  which  have  been  designated 
for  experimentation  in  the  program — to 
permit  reservation  of  certain  facili- 
ties within  those  national  parks,  of  which 
Yellowstone  is  one.  This  would  give  peo- 
ple an  opportunity  to  make  reservations 
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ahead  of  time.  That  will  not  suit  some 
people  who  drive  up,  for  example,  to  an 
area  they  have  been  in  before  or  heard 
about  and  who  are  told  they  cannot  get 
in. 

The  fact  is  that  there  Just  is  not 
enough  room  iii  these  areas  if  the  Park 
Service  is  to  continue  with  its  program, 
as  I  am  certain  it  intends  to  do,  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  these  pristine  areas 
that  embody  very  significant  but  ex- 
tremely fragile  values. 

I  think  the  amendment  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  re- 
sponds to  and  addresses  to  this  problem. 
I  hope  very  much  that  the  amendment 
is  agreed  to. 

The  distinguished  Senator  spoke  about 
something  else — 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Some  questions  I 
asked. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes.  I  gather  from  what 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  said 
that  it  is  not  the  intent  of  this  amend- 
ment to  reduce,  minimize,  or  qualify  the 
rights  of  private  property  owners.  Am  I 
correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
That  is  why  I  asked  the  question  of  the 
floor  leader  of  the  bill,  to  make  sure  that 
tills  bill,  in  any  of  its  provisions,  does  not 
reduce  those  rights. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  think  that  Is  very  im- 
portant. If  I  may,  I  should  like  to  explore 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  his 
thinking  on  this  matter,  in  order  that  we 
may  be  able  to  establish  some  legislative 
history  which  could  be  useful. 

I  have  heard  no  one  on  the  committee 
say  that  there  is  any  intention  on  the 
part  of  anyone  on  that  committee  to 
minimize  or  restrict  the  rights  of  owners 
of  private  property,  nor  have  I  heard 
anyone  express  any  inclination  to  bend, 
restrict,  or  modify  the  5th  and  14th 
amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

My  feeling  is  that  in  the  States  of 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  Minnesota,  and  Cal- 
ifornia for  example  there  are  a  number 
of  areas  of  private  property,  that  are 
near  and  contiguous  to  national  parks. 
With  good  land  use  planning  these  pri- 
vate areas  could  play  an  important  and 
vital  role.  If  attention  is  given  to  what 
our  future  needs  will  be  and  these  needs 
are  called  to  the  attention  of  the  owners 
of  private  property,  there  will  be  a  rea- 
son and,  as  well,  an  incentive  to  make 
such  accommodations  and  arrangements 
as  would  seem  indicated  to  better  serve 
the  traveling  public. 

I  wish  to  ask  my  colleague  if  this  in 
a  general  way  reflects  his  thinking. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Absolutely;  this 
surely  does.  The  Senator  is  once  again 
detailing  this  matter.  All  of  these  great 
recreational  areas  become  more  usable 
when  the  siurounding  area  is  able  to 
provide  what  we  might  call  backup 
services.  After  all,  we  have  to  have  places 
for  lodging,  for  food,  and  many  times  to 
take  care  of  our  basic  needs  as  human 
beings.  There  is  nothing  in  this  legisla- 
tion, as  I  understand  it,  and  that  is  why 
I  asked  the  question  earlier,  that  jeopar- 
dizes those  individual  rights. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  In  connectioQ  with 


what  has  been  said  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  there  certainly  is  nothing  in 
the  bill  that  would  prevent  that.  Fur- 
thermore, the  bill  goes  one  step  further 
and  states  that  nothing  in  the  State  land 
use  program  will  jeopardize  national 
parks.  It  seeks  to  impose  the  same  bur- 
den on  the  Federal  Government  so  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  not  jeopar- 
dize State  lands. 

Of  course,  as  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota is  well  aware,  each  State  is  free  to 
develop  its  own  plan  if  it  desires.  The 
section  I  read  specifically  says  that  no 
private  rights  will  be  taken. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  glad  we  have 
established  it  as  a  matter  of  legislative 
history. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  think  it  will  be  use- 
ful and  constructive  as  well  that  this 
point  be  imderstood  luid  be  made,  as  I 
am  certain  this  colloquy  endeavored  to 
do,  that  that  is  the  thrust  of  this  bill.  It 
is  not  the  intent  at  all  through  land  use 
planning  to  say  to  the  States,  "You  have 
to  expand  your  exercise  of  the  police 
powers  which  reside  within  the  States 
to  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  owners  of 
private  property,"  but  rather  to  compli- 
ment what  will  become  increasingly  clear 
to  them,  it  may  indeed  go  to  their  best 
long-rcjige  economic  interests  if  they 
understand  the  potential  for  new  kinds 
of  activities. 

I  think  in  areas  near  national  parks 
and  monuments  it  is  obvious  there  is  a 
physical  limitation  to  the  nimiber  of 
people  that  a  park  can  accommodate, 
say,  on  an  overnight  basis.  If  that  is  un- 
derstood then  these  peripheral  areas  can 
provide  the  services  and  make  necessary 
arrangements  that  can  result  in  our  Na- 
tional Park  System  being  able  to  take 
care  of  more  Americans  without  any 
serious  deterioration  in  the  quality  of 
excellence  that  we  hope  to  maintain 
within  the  system. 

I  would  ask  my  good  friend  from  Min- 
nesota if  that  is  his  feeling. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  my  feeling.  We 
do  not  diminish  the  power  of  State  gov- 
ernments to  take  whatever  action  T-iey 
think  necessary  In  zoning  or  land  use 
legislation  to  protect  the  beauty,  the 
topography,  the  use  of  the  land  that 
surrounds  a  Federal  installation.  That  is 
very  important  because  many  States  like 
my  State  are  involved  in  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  land  use  policy. 

I  was  reading  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  one  of  the  newspapers  in  Min- 
nesota on  the  subject  of  our  legislature 
reviewing  land  use  policy.  Of  course,  we 
have  large  recreational  areas  in  our 
State,  as  does  the  State  of  Wyoming. 
They  mean  a  great  deal  to  us.  The  beauty 
of  om-  State  is  one  of  our  great  assets.  I 
do  not  want  anything  in  this  colloquy  to 
indicate  that  we  are  diminishing  State 
authority  to  guide  in  the  use  of  the  land 
or  exercise  land  use  policy  that  is  con- 
structive for  better  development  and  pro- 
tection of  the  people  of  the  State. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  If  I  may  respond,  it  was 
not  my  intent  to  imply  in  this  colloquy 
that  there  was  any  idea  on  my  part  that 
this  would  limit,  restrict,  or  modify  the 
authority  and  the  right  of  the  State  to 
exercise  its  police  power,  but  rather  to 
spell  out  as  clearly  as  could  be  that  con- 


versely it  is  not  our  intention  to  restrict, 
modify,  or  abrogate  the  rights  of  owners 
of  private  property.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Exactly. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  If  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  accept  a  comment,  we 
very  carefully  drafted  the  section  to  say 
that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  enhancing  or  diminishing  in- 
dividual land  values.  We  very  carefully 
addressed  ourselves  to  that  problem  be- 
cause we  did  not  want  anything  to  be 
interpreted  as  encroaching  on  private 
property  or  encroaching  on  the  police 
power  of  the  State  governments. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  editorial  entitled  "Land  Use  and 
the  Legislature,"  which  was  published  in 
the  Minneapolis  Tribime  on  June  11, 
1973,  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
it  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Land  Use  and  the  Legislatxtse 
The  state  Legislature  has  yet  to  pass  the 
comprehensive  land-use  plan  that  the  gov- 
ernor and  many  environmentalists  believe  Is 
essential  if  Minnesota  is  to  avoid  the  dam- 
age that  unchecked  economic  growth  can 
bring.  It  did,  however,  put  Into  the  law- 
books a  number  of  bills  that  encourage  us 
to  believe  such  a  plan  may  emerge  before 
the  1973-74  biennium  Is  over. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  of  the  new 
laws — some  environmentalists  are  calling  it 
the  biggest  "sleeper"  of  the  session — Is  the 
Environmental  Policy  Act.  Under  the  act,  an 
11 -member  Environmental  QuaUty  Council 
(EQC)  composed  of  seven  agency  heads  and 
four  citizens  will  have  the  power  to  order 
environmental  Impact  statements  on  public 
and  private  projects  "where  there  is  a  po- 
tential for  significant  environmental  effects." 
What  the  fiUI  impact  of  this  law  wUl  be 
Is  as  yet  unclear,  but  In  theory,  at  least,  it 
could  delay  If  not  prevent  construction  of 
such  major  projects  as  sports  stadiums.  In- 
dustrial parks,  shopping  centers,  housing  de- 
velopments, public  roads  and  the  like.  If 
damage  to  both  people  and  the  natural  en- 
vironment could  be  shown  to  be  the  likely 
result.  This  new  law  also  forbids  approval  of 
a  project  wherever  there  is  "a  feasible  and 
prudent  alternative"  and  rules  that  a  deci- 
sion on  a  project  cannot  be  allowed  to  tiu'n 
on  economic  considerations  alone. 

Among  other  unheralded  but  potentially 
potent  laws  are  the  Subdivided  Land  Act, 
which  will  allow  the  state  securities  com- 
missioner to  prohibit  the  Minnesota  market- 
ing of  any  subdivided  land  by  a  promoter 
who  does  not  follow  environmental,  legal  or 
ethical  rules;  the  Critical  Areas  Act,  which 
gives  the  governor  and  the  EQC  the  authority 
to  protect  from  developers  certain  areas  that 
the  state  sets  aside  because  of  their  unique 
physical  or  historic  characteristics;  the  Mine- 
land  Reclamation  Act,  which  provides  for 
restoration  agreements  before  the  land  Is  ex- 
ploited, and  a  law  that  reclassifies  marshland 
as  public  water  for  drainage  purposes,  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  Imposing  controls  ou 
previously  unchecked  drainage. 

Lsmd  use  for  too  long  has  been  a  neglected 
issue  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  land-use  de- 
cisions are  the  most  Important  determinant 
of  urbanization  patterns  in  a  society  that  be- 
comes more  urban  every  day.  But  attitudes 
are  changing.  According  to  the  report  of  a 
citizens  task  force  headed  by  Laurance 
Rockefeller,  "There  Is  a  new  mood  in  Amer- 
ica. Increeislngly,  citizens  are  asking  what 
urban  growth  will  add  to  the  quality  of  their 


lives.  They  are  questioning  the  way  relative- 
ly unconstrained  piecemeal  urbanization  Is 
changing  their  communities  and  are  rebel- 
ling against  the  traditional  processes  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  marketplace  which  they 
believe  have  Inadequately  guided  develop- 
ment in  the  past." 

The  report,  which  is  due  to  be  published 
this  month  In  book  form  as  "The  Use  of 
Land:  A  Citizens'  Policy  Oulde  to  Urban 
Growth,"  argues  for  an  end  to  the  land- 
owner's traditional  presumed  right  to  de- 
velop his  property  regardless  of  the  cost  in 
scenic,  ecological  and  cultural  assets  and 
proposes  that  "tough  restrictions  will  have 
to  be  placed  on  the  use  of  private  land.'' 

"There  is  no  environmental  problem  more 
serious  than  our  land  use  dilemma,"  said 
Russell  Train,  chairman  of  President  Nixon's 
CouncU  on  Environmental  Quality,  in  Feb- 
ruary. •'The  abuse  of  our  land  is  termed  by 
many  a3  the  ultimate  problem  of  pollution," 
said  Gov.  Anderson  in  the  environmental 
message  he  sent  to  the  Legislature  the  same 
month.  Minnesota  has  made  a  start:  The 
dilemma  is  being  defined;  ways  to  check  the 
abuses  are  being  iought.  How  successful  these 
efforts  will  be  will  depend  on  how  the  state 
agencies  chcose  to  interpret  the  new  laws 
and  how  the  public — citizens,  business  and 
labor,  alike — responds. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ei-nor  of  Minnesota,  Governor  Anderson, 
in  the  environmental  message  he  sent  to 
the  legislature,  outlined  a  splendid  pro- 
gram for  lEuid  use  and  protection  of  many 
of  our  natural  resources  in  Minnesota.  I 
sent  that  mesasge  to  a  number  of  people 
throughout  the  country  because  I 
thought  it  was  one  of  the  most  forward- 
looking  proposals  on  land  use  and  growth 
that  any  Governor  had  made.  I  suppose 
that  is  parochial  pride,  but  that  is  the 
way  I  felt. 

This  legislation  today  is  in  the  spii'it 
of  what  the  Governor  of  our  State  was 
talking  about,  and  I  believe  it  is  some  of 
the  most  important  legislation  we  have 
ever  undertaken  or  hope  to  pass  in  this 
body. 

I  am  finished  with  my  comments  un- 
less the  Senator  wishes  to  address  some 
questions  to  me. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  have  none. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  have  one  further  ques- 
tion, if  I  may  get  a  response  and  the 
ideas  of  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Minnesota. 

In  the  West  where  a  varying  amount 
of  real  estate,  but  a  rather  large  amoimt 
in  any  event,  is  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  adjacent  lands  issue  is 
of  great  concern.  There  is  in  this  bill 
language  that  addresses  the  subject  of 
adjacent  non-Federal  lands  and  how  far 
or  what  may  be  the  rights  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  deal  with  the  issue  of  ac- 
tivities on  non-Federal  lands,  primarily 
privately  owned. lands  that  are  adjacent 
or  contiguous  to  areas  in  Federal  owner- 
ship. 

I  raise  the  question  because  in  Wyo- 
ming and  in  many  of  the  Western  States 
we  have  two  railroads  that  go  through 
that  State — I  guess  more  at  one  time. 
Back  in  the  middle  1800's,  as  the  Sena- 
tor knows,  the  railroads  were  given,  as 
a  means  of  encouraging  them  to  tie  the 
country  together  with  bands  of  steel, 
alternate  sections  10  miles  wide  on  either 
side  of  the  railroad. 

So  those  lands  are  In  private  owner- 
ship. They  are  owned  by  the  railroads. 


Then,  In  between  those  lands.  In  checker- 
board fashion,  are  Federal  lands. 

In  my  State  of  Wyoming  the  Federal 
Government  owns  slightly  in  excess  of  48 
percent  of  the  surface.  If  we  were  to 
assimie,  through  the  language  of  the  bill 
that  refers  to  "adjacent  non-Federal 
lands,"  that  this  adjacency  means  to  In- 
clude land,  within  1  mile,  of  Federal  land 
the  Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain 
States,  of  which  Wyoming  is  a  member, 
in  analyzing  the  impact  of  this  particular 
section,  concluded  that  an  additional  22 
percent  of  the  surface  of  Wyoming  could 
be  imder  some  sort  of  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion or  Federal  control,  depending  upon 
how  far  it  might  be  implied  "adjacent 
lands"  extends. 

So  my  question  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is.  What  is  his 
feeling  as  to  the  right  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  exercise  control  over  pri- 
vately owned  lands  adjacent  or  contigu- 
ous to  federally  owned  lands  insofar  as 
the  land  use  planning  bill  which  we  are 
now  discussing  is  concerned? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  I  am  not  privileged  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  so  I  cannot  speak 
with  the  detailed  and  intimate  knowl- 
edge that  would  come  from  the  hearings 
that  have  been  held  on  this  legislation. 
All  I  can  give  the  Senator  is  one  Sena- 
tor's opinion. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  value  that  opinion  very 
greatly,  I  might  say. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Section  401,  under  title  IV,  reqtiires 
that  the  Federal  Government  have  its 
policies  consistent  with  State  programs 
or  with  State  plans  for  land  use.  Section 
402  says  that  State  land  use  programs 
should  be  consistent  with  Federal  pro- 
grams. "Consistent"  does  not  mean  no 
use.  What  it  means  is  compatible  use, 
which  I  think  has  been  pretty  well  de- 
fined in  the  hearings,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  try  to  interpolate  those  hearings  with 
my  lack  of  day-to-day,  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  what  transpired  in  the  commit- 
tee. So  section  401  has  the  same  require- 
ments on  Federal  land  as  section  402  has 
on  the  States.  That  is  about  the  best  I 
can  give  my  answer. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  would  observe  that 
section  401(a)  reads: 

All  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govertunent 
charged  with  responsibility  for  the  manage- 
ment of  Federal  lands  shall  consider  State 
land  use  programs  prepared  pursuant  to  this 
Act  and  State,  local  government,  and  private 
needs  and  requirements  as  related  to  the 
Federal  lands,  and  shall  coordinate  the  land 
use  Inventory,  planning,  and  management 
activities  on  or  for  Federal  lands  with  State 
and  local  land  use  Inventory,  planning,  and 
management  activities  on  or  for  adjacent 
non-Federal  lands  to  the  extent  such  co- 
ordination Is  not  Inconsistent  with  para- 
mount national  policies,  programs,  and 
interests. 

It  seems  to  me  the  thrust  of  this  sec- 
tion is  that  the  Federal  Government  and 
its  agencies  are  called  upon  to  consider 
the  State  land  use  programs  and  shall 
coordinate  insofar  as 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct,  but 
it  is  also  clear  that  State  policies  cannot 
override  these  Federal  standards.  I  think 
that  is  important,  because  the  last  lan- 


guage—  so  we  do  not  have  any  mis- 
understanding— reads : 
adjacent  non-Federal  lands  to  the  extent 
such  coordination  Is  not  Inconsistent  with 
paramount  national  policies,  programs  and 
interests. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's reading  that  language.  I  think  it  is 
ver:  important.  What  it  says — and  I  sus- 
pect the  Senator  would  agree  with  me — 
is  that  the  use  and  the  management  of 
these  privately  owned  lands  that  are  in 
this  particular  category  of  adjacency 
cannot  be  used  in  a  manner  that  would 
be  inconsistent  with  paramount  na- 
tional policies,  programs,  and  interests. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  would  be  my 
judgment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Would  that  be  the 
judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Yes. 

The  States'  land  use  program  is  an 
entity  in  and  of  itself.  It  is  within  the 
States'  jurisdiction.  The  State  adopts 
the  land  use  program.  It  cannot  adopt  a 
program  which  affects  Federal  lands.  We 
could  not  give  the  States  that  author- 
ity. 

Similarly,  we  are  not  asking  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  plan  for  the  States. 
We  are  saying  to  the  States,  "Please 
make  your  uses  consistent  with  national 
policies  to  the  extent  that  it  is  practical 
to  do  so."  So  we  have  made  a  great  at- 
tempt to  see  to  it  that  one  governmental 
jurisdiction  does  not  interfere  but  rather 
coordinates  with  the  other. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  we  are  reaUy 
saying  to  the  States  and  to  the  Federal 
Government  is,  "Work  these  things  out 
so  that  you  are  not  in  opposition  to  each 
other."  We  have  a  policy  which  is  con- 
sistent or  at  least  takes  into  considera- 
tion the  needs  of  the  other  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  There  should  be  regu- 
lation and  cooperation  and  consideration 
to  an  extent  which  is  not  inconsistent 
with  paramount  national  policies. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  The  Senator  is  abso- 

lutclv  COI*I*6Ctj 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  the  control- 
ling line. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  It  is  to  be  considered 
except  when  a  State  bumps  into  a  Fed- 
eral policy  or  program  of  paramount  na- 
tional interest;  and  whenever  that  hap- 
pens, the  State  or  private  landowner, 
under  the  Federal  act,  yields. 

Mr.HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct;  that 
is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
Senator  from  Mimiesota  two  things.  If 
there  is  a  conflict  between  State  use  and 
Federal  use,  the  purpose  of  setting  up  a 
Federal-State  ad  hoc  joint  committee  is 
to  try  to  solve  the  problem.  Let  us  inter- 
pret what  is  meant  by  national  policy 
in  the  use  of  Federal  lands. 

In  my  State,  we  have  the  Air  Force 
Academy.  I  do  not  think  my  State  would 
allow  a  plant  such  as  a  steel  mill  to  be 
built  on  the  border  of  the  Air  Force 
Academy,  because  the  steel  mill  would 
cover  the  Academy  with  smoke.  That 
would  not  be  a  proper  thing  for  my  State 
to  do.  But  I  do  point  out  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  that  if  there  is  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  governments,  we  have  an 
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ad  hoc  hearing  board  to  resolve  the 
conflict^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  exactly  cor- 
rect. We  have  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Act,  which  must  be  considered 
in  any  national  use  program.  Meetings 
would  be  held  on  national  priorities  or 
national  interests,  to  which  we  are  di- 
recting our  attention. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  ask  my  good  friend 
from  Colorado  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that 
in  considering  the  recommendations  of 
the  ad  hoc  committee,  the  Secretary 
most  be  guided  by  the  language  on  page 
110  of  the  bill,  subsection  (g)  of  section 
404,  beginning  on  line  3,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

In  taking  or  recommending  aetton  pva- 
suAut  to  th«  ncommendatlcHis  of  •  Joint 
committee,  the  Secretary  shall  glTe  caieftil 
consideration  to  the  purposes  oi  tbia  Act  and 
not  resolve  any  problem  with  or  conflict 
between  the  planning  and  management  of 
FMeral  lands  and  of  adjacent  non-Federal 
lands  In  a  manner  contrary  to  the  reqiilre- 
ments  of  the  laws  goremlng  the  Federal 
lands  Inrolved. 

Mr.  President,  my  obsei-vatlon  is — and 
I  ask  if  I  am  right  in  this  interpreta- 
tion— would  not  the  Secretary  have  to 
consider  the  recommendations  of  the  ad 
hoc  Joint  committee  tri  light  of  and  not 
to  exceed  the  effect  of  this  restriction? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
If  I  could  expand  on  that,  if  there  were 
a  specific  Federal  law  dealing  with  a  spe- 
cific piece  of  land,  such  as  the  Air  Force 
Academy  In  my  State,  obviously  the  ad 
hoc  committee  could  not  Interfere  with 
that  Federal  use. 

This  situation  clearly  protects  the  Fed- 
eral Government  where  there  is  specific 
usage  involved. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate that  observation.  I  am  grateful 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  I  am 
equally  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  I  think  it  Is  important  that 
we  understand  the  dimensions  and  the 
extent  of  the  cooperation  and  the  restric- 
tions imposed  under  the  terms  of  this 
bin  upon  the  Secretary  In  trying  to  re- 
solve conflicts  between  private  land- 
owners or  States  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Federal  Government  on  the  other. 
And  in  that  context.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  read  from  State  land  use 
programs,  section  402,  on  page  105,  line 
21.  which  reads  as  follows: 

STATE  LAND  USE  PaOCRAMS 

Sbc.  402.  (a)  As  a  condition  of  continued 
eligibility  of  any  State  for  grants  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  after  the  five  complete  fiscal 
year  period  following  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  have  determined 
that— 

<  1 )  tlM  State  land  use  program  developed 
pursuant  to  sections  203  and  204  of  this 
Act  includes  methods  for  Insuring  that  Fed- 
eral lands  within  the  State,  Including,  but 
not  limited  to.  units  of  the  national  park 
system,  wilderness  areas,  and  game  and  wild- 
life refuges,  are  not  significantly  damaged 
or  degraded  as  a  result  of  inconsistent  land 
use  patterns  in  the  same  Immediate  geo- 
graphical region;    and 

(2)  the  State  has  demonstrated  good  faith 
efforts  to  implement  sucta.  methods  In  ac- 
cordance with  clatise   (3)    of  section  204. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  observe  for  the 
benefit  of  the  staff  present  on  the  floor 


that  I  believe  that  should  read  clause 
(2)   instead  of  (3).  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HASkkITj.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  subsec- 
tion (b)  reads: 

(b)  The  procedures  for  determination  of 
grant  eligibility  provided  for  In  section  306 
shall  apply  to  this  section. 

What  that  says  in  other  words  is,  as 
I  recall  section  306,  that  if  the  Secretary 
finds  there  is  noncompliance,  be  can 
withhold  grants.  Am  I  correct  in  that  un- 
derstanding? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  bcUeve  the  Senator  is 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  point 
I  want  to  make  is  that  this  language 
seems  to  establish  as  a  condition  of  con- 
tinued eligilulity  that  the  Secretary  shall 
deteimine  that  the  land  use  program  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  these  various  sec- 
tions, including  methods  for  insuring 
that  the  Federal  lands  within  the  State 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  units  of  the 
National  Park  System,  wilderness  areas, 
and  game  and  wildlife  refugees,  are  not 
significantly  damaged  or  degraded  as  a 
result  of  inconsistent  land  use  patterns  in 
the  same  immediate  geographical  region. 

It  is  to  that  point  that  I  want  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  to  see 
what  their  thinking  is  as  to  what  is  im- 
plied by  these  words,  "*  *  •  in  the  same 
immediate  geographical  region  •  *  •" 
How  far  is  that  and  what  are  the  dimen- 
sions of  this  lang\iage? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  yield  on  that  point  to  the  member  of 
the  committee,  the  acting  manager  of 
the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  CMr. 
Haskell)  ,  and  then  I  will  give  my  point 
of  view.  However,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado listened  to  the  testimony  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  did.  If  I  may  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  Federal  lands  within  a  State. 
V.'e  are  talking  ibout  the  words  "units 
of  the  national  park  system  •  •  *  are  not 
significantly  damiiged  or  degraded  as  a 
result  of  inconsistent  land  use  pat- 
terns •  •  •" 

I  believe  the  Senator  asked  what  was 
meant  by  adjacent  and  how  far  the  State 
should  go  to  protect  It. 

I  would  say  that  it  would  depend  upon 
each  situation  in  each  State.  For  exam- 
ple, the  lake  regions  of  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota have  quite  different  problems 
than  do  the  mountainous  regions  of  the 
State  of  Colorado.  Therefore,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  proper  to  give  a  mild  definition 
in  order  to  protect  the  rights  of  any  gov- 
ernmental unit,  because  what  we  might 
do  to  protect  a  region  would  be  different 
in  Maine  than  In  Florida. 

That  is  why  we  have  the  general  lan- 
guage, "...  are  not  significantly  dam- 
aged or  degraded.  .  .  ." 

I  trust  that  answers  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion.    

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  that  the  instance  of  a  private  com- 
pany coming  in  and  wanthig  to  put  a 
steel  plant  right  up  alongside  of  a  resort 
area  in  a  national  park.  wiUi  the  plant 
being  2  miles  bey<»d  the  boundary  of  the 
park  would.  I  think,  significantly  dam- 


age or  degrade  the  Federal  properties 
there,  the  Federal  recreation  area. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  would  concur  with 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  we  are  de- 
pending on  here  is  regional  consultation 
between  State  and  Federal  officials  on 
this  matter.  I  do  not  think  any  State 
would  permit  it  because  the  environ- 
mentalists in  the  States  would  be  up  in 
arms. 

Again,  it  might  very  well  be  that  in  an- 
other area  where  the  topography  was  dif- 
ferent, where  the  recreation  area  was 
different,  that  within  50  miles  of  a  Fed- 
eral recreation  area,  a  particular  indus- 
try or  plant  might  be  established  because 
it  would  not  significantly  damage  or  de- 
grade the  Federal  recreation  area. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  would  be  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  that  Is  the 
way  in  which  to  do  it.  I  doubt  that  we 
could  draw  a  narrow  perimeter  to  define 
the  area. 

In  my  State  in  the  wilderness  area 
we  do  have  taconite  plants  nearby.  But 
they  are  not  such  as  give  off  the  kind  of 
emissions  that  tend  to  damage  or  degrade 
the  particular  Federal  reservation. 

There  is  a  problem  on  what  we  do  with 
the  taconite  tailings,  the  residue.  We  have 
a  seiious  problem  in  Lake  Superior  to- 
day, a  very  serious  problem.  That  is  a 
case  where,  had  the  proper  land  use 
policy  been  defined  earlier,  we  might  very 
well  have  spared  ourselves  what  Is  al- 
most a  catastrophe  today  In  the  city  of 
Duluth  where  the  water  supply  from 
Lake  superior  appears  to  be  significantly 
damaged  by  asbestos  particles  that  can 
be  very  injurious  to  an  individual's 
health. 

Had  we  had  this  kind  of  legislation 
earUer,  I  think  it  would  have  been  in- 
terpreted as  meaning  that  the  location 
of  a  plant  in  that  particular  area,  close 
enough  to  the  water,  so  that  tailings 
would  have  gone  into  the  water,  would 
have  significantly  damaged  the  public 
property. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
would  it  be  possible  to  get  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  on  the  amendment? 

The  Senator  from  Maine  has  been 
waiting.  If  the  colloquy  is  going  to  go 
on,  we  may  save  time  if  we  could  get  an 
agreement. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  said  yesterday,  and  I 
repeat,  Mr.  President,  I  certainly  have 
no  intention  at  all  of  trying  to  filibuster 
this  bill.  Basically.  I  am  In  sympathy 
with  the  idea  that  good  land-use  plsm- 
ning  within  proper  parameters  can  be 
helpful  and  useful.  I  endorse  land-use 
planning,  but  I  want  to  spell  out  and  see 
that  I  understand  what  we  are  talking 
about.  So  I  must  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Minnesota  that  I  hope  we  can  con- 
clude this  part  right  away. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  since 
the  amendment  seems  to  be  pretty  well 
agreed  to,  that  If  we  could  get  a  vote  on 
the  amoidment.  the  colloquy  might  then 
be  more  productive  between  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  and  the  Senator  from 
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Wyoming,  because  I  think  they  know 
much  more  about  the  intricate  details 
of  the  bill  than  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, though  I  would  be  happy  to  par- 
ticipate in  whatever  colloquy  the  Sen- 
ator may  desire. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
does  not  do  himself  justice.  I  am  im- 
pressed, as  I  know  all  of  us  are,  with  his 
great  knowledge  and  experience,  and  I 
think  his  contribution  has  been  very 
helpful  indeed. 

In  order  to  make  certain  that  we  un- 
derstand what  this  bill  will  do,  I  would 
ask  my  good  friends  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado if  they  might  be  willing  to  accept 
two  definitions  that  could  be  useful  and 
helpful  in  seeing  that  we  understand 
what  is  meant  by  "adjacent  lands." 

My  proposed  amendment  for  adjacent 
non-Federal  lands  would  read  as  follows: 

"Adjacent  non-Federal  lands"  means  all 
non-Federal  lands  which  are  in  the  immedi- 
ate geographic  proximity  of  and  border  Fed- 
eral lands. 

The  definition  for  adjacent  Federal 
lands  would  read: 

"Adjacent  Federal  lands"  means  all  Fed- 
eral lands  which  are  in  the  immediate  geo- 
graphic proximity  of  and  border  non-Federal 
lands. 

I  am  not  talking  about  an  activity  on 
a  piece  of  land  which  clearly  impinges 
on  the  rights  of  others  or  degrades  the 
quality  of  the  adjacent  lands.  If  you  have 
a  smokestack  on  your  land  which  pollutes 
the  adjacent  lands,  I  think  any  court 
could  recognize  the  deleterious  effect  of 
activity.  I  am  talking  about  activities  that 
would  not  have  that  sort  of  effect,  but 
which,  in  the  opinions  of  some  people, 
might  be  construed  to  be  harmful. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  for  just  a 
moment? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  ask  unsmimous  con- 
sent that  Leon  Billings  and  Don  Alex- 
ander of  the  Public  Works  Committee 
staff  may  have  access  to  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  during  the  consideration  of  this 
measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  my 
good  friend  from  Colorado  if  he  might 
be  willing  to  accept  the  language  I  have 
stated  to  accompany  the  Humphrey 
amendment,  which  I  think  would  clear 
up  the  problem  all  the  way  around. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
say  to  my  good  friend  from  Wyoming 
that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  my  thought 
processes  perhaps  are  not  as  fast  as  they 
ought  to  be,  I  would  like  a  little  oppor- 
tunity to  look  at  the  amendment  and  see 
what  it  does  to  the  bill,  and  respond  at 
a  later  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that  at  all. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  my  hope  that  we  could  do  that. 
The  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  a  very 
reasonable  man,  and  I  would  hope  we 
would  be  able  to  take  a  look  at  the  lan- 
guage, because  it  might  Involve  some  pos- 
sible complications.  I  do  not  see  any  at 


the  moment,  but  if  we  could  hold  it  up 
for  a  little  while,  I  would  be  happier. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Let  me  add  that  I  think 
we  need  to  define  as  clearly  as  we  can 
define  it  what  is  meant  by  "adjacent 
lands,"  and  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  trying  to 
help  clarify  that  issue  that  I  make  the 
proposal. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  agree.  The  question 
that  bothered  me  was  "that  borders  on." 
I  think  we  ought  to  have  some  definition. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Well,  if  it  does  not  bor- 
der, I  think  it  is  idl  the  more  important 
that  we  have  some  definition  of  what  we 
are  talking  about. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  so.  too. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  have  in  mind  that  we  just  look 
at  it  informally? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  WoiUd  the  Senator  like 
to  have  some  colloquy  on  it? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  would  just  like  to 
think  about  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  now  have  a  vote  on  the  amendment 
which  I  have  offered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  rule  V  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  be  absent  from  the  Senate  on 
official  business  from  June  21  to  Jime 
25  1973. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  1386)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  saline  water  program  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  each  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

S.  1201.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  October 
15,  1966  (80  Stat.  915),  as  amended,  es- 
tablishing a  program  for  the  preservation  of 
additional  historic  properties  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1385.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  June  30.  1054,  as  amended,  providing 
for  the  continuance  of  civ'l  government  for 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1501) 
to  amend  the  W^^ter  Resources  Planning 
Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  with  amendments,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concmrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7200)  to 
amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax 
Act  to  revise  certain  eligibility  conditions 


for  annuities;  to  change  the  railroad  re- 
tirement tax  rates;  and  to  amend  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  procedures  pertaining  to  cer- 
tain rate  adjustments  for  carriers  sub- 
ject to  part  I  of  the  act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  asked  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Stag- 
gers, Mr.  Jarhan,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Har- 
vey, and  Mr.  Kutkendall  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills 
and  joint  resolutions,  in  which  It  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  3enat^- : 

H.R.  689.  An  act  to  amend  section  712  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
hibit persons  attempting  to  collect  their 
own  debts  from  misusing  names  in  order  to 
convey  the  false  Impression  that  any  agency 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment  Is  involved  In 
such  collection; 

H.R.  1315.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jesse 
McCarver,  Georgia  Villa  McCarver,  Kathy 
McCarver.  and  Edith  McCarver: 

H.R.  1717.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  O.  Rick- 
over,  U.S.  Navy  retired,  to  the  grade  of  ad- 
miral on  the  retired  list; 

H.R.  5094.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  reclassifica- 
tion of  positions  of  deputy  U.S.  marshal, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5157.  An  act  to  amend  the  Service 
Contract  Act  of  1965  to  extend  its  geographi- 
cal coverage  to  contracts  performed  on  Can- 
ton Island; 

H.R.  8537.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  make  permanent 
certain  provisions  of  the  Dependents  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  499.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  an  extension  of  the  term  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Bankruptcy  Laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles,  and  referred,  as 
indicated : 

H.R.  689.  An  act  to  amend  section  712  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit 
persons  attempting  to  collect  their  own  debts 
from  misusing  names  in  order  to  convey  the 
false  impression  that  any  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  is  involved  In  such  coUec- 
tlon;  and 

H.R.  1315.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jesse  Mc- 
Carver, Georgia  VUla  McCarver,  Kathy  Mc- 
Carver. and  Edith  McCarver.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1717.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  O.  Rick- 
over,  U.S.  Navy  retired,  to  the  grade  of  ad- 
miral on  the  retired  list;  and 

HJl.  8537.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  make  permanent 
certain  provisions  of  the  Dependents  As- 
sistance Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  5094.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  reclassifica- 
tion of  positions  of  deputy  U.S.  marshall.  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


LAND  USE  POLICY  AND  PLANNING 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <Q.  268)  to  estab- 
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lish  a  natioiutl  load  use  policy,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
make  grants  to  assist  the  States  to  de- 
velop and  implement  State  land  use  pro- 
grams, to  coordinate  Federal  programs 
and  policies  which  have  a  land  use  im- 
pact, to  coordinate  planning  and  man- 
agement of  Federal  lands  and  planning 
and  management  of  adjacent  non-Fed- 
eral lands,  and  to  establish  an  0£Qce  of 
Land  Use  Policy  Administi'ation  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  realize 
the  very  commendable  purpose  and  ob- 
jective of  the  proponents  of  this  meas- 
ure. I  have  a  very  high  regard  for  all  of 
them.  I  have  an  especially  high  regard 
for  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. It  Is  not  very  often  that  I  disagree 
with  that  committee,  because  they  han- 
dle so  much  legislation  that  is  vital  to 
that  section  of  the  country  from  which 
I  come. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  am  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 
I  think  It  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  enact  this  proposal  or  anything  simi- 
lar to  it. 

What  we  are  doing  here  is  embark- 
ing upon  a  program  In  which  the  Federal 
Government  determines  land  use,  not  for 
the  land  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  for  all  the  private  people.  The 
land  involved  might  be  the  smaJlest  lot 
in  a  city,  it  might  be  a  S-aere  patch,  or 
it  might  be  a  farm  of  10,000  iu;res,  but 
the  Federal  Government  launches  Into 
the  business  of  determining  land  use. 

We  can  spend  hours  and  hours  amend- 
ing it.  changing  this  section  or  changing 
that  language,  but  it  will  not  make  any 
difference.  A  very  few  years  from  now. 
If  we  embark  upon  tl^  measure,  the 
great  power  of  the  Federal  Government 
win  be  used  to  determine  the  use  of  all 
land  in  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  whoever  determines  the 
use  of  land  determines  its  value.  I  would 
like  to  commeiul,  not  only  to  all  Sen- 
ators but  to  the  entire  public,  the  read- 
ing of  the  minority  views  in  the  commit- 
tee report  on  the  bill,  which  were  writ- 
ten by  the  distinguished  Senators  Mr. 
FAifimv,  Mr.  Hansen,  and  Mr.  Bartlett. 
It  Is  an  excellent  statement  and  very 
sound  in  principle. 

What  this  bUl  is  Is  just  a  start.  Oh, 
yes.  sanctions  were  defeated  today,  but 
the  proponents  of  this  biU  are  for  sanc- 
tions, and  they  will  be  back  again.  If  we 
make  the  mistake  of  enacting  this  meas- 
xxn,  they  win  be  back  here  next  year  or 
the  year  fonowing  and  say  that  in  order 
to  make  it  work,  we  have  to  have  sanc- 
tions. 

This  minority  report  by  tbeK  three 
distinguistaed  Senators  is  very  wi^  worth 
reading.  It  points  out  the  Inherent  dan- 
ger of  this  legislation. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  we  want 
wise  use  of  our  resources  in  this  coun- 
try, but  the  part  I  challenge  to  this:  I 
chaUenge  the  notioR  that  ^vemment 
always  knows  best.  Mod  I  spcclfieaUy 
rhrikiTT  the  noticn  that  the  FMeral 
Government  always  knows  best. 


The  Federal  Govermnent  with  its  red- 
tape,  its  bureaucracy,  its  great  power,  its 
aUlity  to  pour  out  billions  of  dollars  in 
grants  to  get  States  and  individuaLs  to 
surrender  their  rights,  is  a  mighty  power- 
ful institution.  Yet.  it  is  not  always  right. 

I  was  particularly  struck  with  three 
sentences  in  the  minority  report  to  which 
I  have  referred,  on  page  160,  where  it 
states: 

Ttae  Inherent  wisdom  of  restricting  the 
centxiUlzaUon  o£  power  and  decision-making 
authority  should  require  no  advocate. 
American  history  is  replete  with  evidence 
that  individuals,  collectively,  make  wiser 
judgments  than  governments.  Individuals 
are  not  always  right,  biit  their  mistakes  are 
not  so  enormous. 

Mr.  President,  whoever  determines  the 
use  of  land,  determines  its  value.  If  a 
citizen  has  a  piece  of  land  and  the  pur- 
pose for  which  he  would  like  to  use  it 
causes  it  to  have  a  value,  say,  of  $500 
an  acie  and  the  wise,  an -powerful 
bureaucrats  in  Washington  decide  that 
that  land  should  have  another  use, 
either  because  of  the  way  it  would  affect 
adjacent  property,  or  something  else,  and 
the  land  ends  up  with  a  value  of  $200 
per  acre,  they  have  taken  property  from 
that  citizen  without  just  compensation 
or  due  process  of  law.  He  had  something 
worth  $500  and  the  Government  deliber- 
ately reduced  it  to  $200.  That  Is  what  it 
is. 

Oh,  I  realize  that  there  are  enthusiasts 
for  this  cause  and  that  cause  who  want 
the  great  power  of  the  Government  to 
force  their  theories  on  everyone  else. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  should  beware 
of  this  legislation.  Congress  passed  the 
environmental  control  bill  and  we  have 
had  time,  now,  to  see  how  that  act  is 
being  administered  and  enforced.  The 
rights  of  citizens  are  being  disregarded 
and  ridiculous  rulings  are  being  promul- 
gated. On  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  within 
the  past  2  weeks,  there  was  discussion 
about  an  environmental  proposal  that 
would  have  kept  orcbardists  and  their 
employees  out  of  an  orchard  tor  days 
after  a  spraying  unless  they  were  garbed 
in  a  certain  manner.  That  was  ridiculed, 
and  it  should  have  been  ridiculed. 

Mr.  President,  that  to  what  ht^Tpens 
when  we  surrender  the  right  of  free  men 
and  women  to  live  their  lives  and  give 
that  right  to  the  Federal  Government. 

This  bill  is  wrong.  We  will  regret  it  if 
we  pass  it.  We  cannot  judge  It  by  what 
to  contained  in  its  pages  today  bat  by 
what  it  will  grow  to  be. 

Not  only  have  the  environmental  laws 
gotten  out  of  hand  In  their  application, 
but  another  well-meaning  statute,  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act,  has 
been  administered  and  Interpreted  in  a 
way  that  has  been  harsh,  unjust,  and  de- 
structive. Congress  decided  that  the  only 
place  where  there  was  any  wisdom  to 
bring  about  safety  was  in  the  Federal 
Government  and  our  citizens  suffer  from 
harsh  and  unreasonable  regulations. 

Now.  all  individuals  are  interested  In 
safety.  I  maintain  that  a  small  busi- 
nessman with  just  a  few  employees,  who 
are  very  likely  members  of  the  family  of 
the  proprietor  is  nore  interesicd  In 
Mffcfer  than  are  bureaaerata.  Tct  «• 
are  forcing  people  out  of  business  be- 


cause we  made  the  foolish  decision  that 
the  Federal  Government  was  all-wise  in 
the  field  of  safety,  just  as  we  made  the 
decision  that  the  Federal  Government 
was  all-wise  in  the  field  of  cnviromnental 
control. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  should  not  be 
enacted  into  law.  If  It  is.  In  a  matter  of 
a  few  years,  we  will  live  to  regret  it. 

I  am  aware  that  some  decisions  have 
to  be  made  and  some  authority  has  to  be 
vested  in  order  to  curb  the  individual  who 
has  a  total  disregard  for  the  rights  of 
others,  but  let  that  power  reside  in  the 
States  and  the  localities.  That  is  where 
it  is  now.  They  will  not  have  a  thing  to 
say  about  it  if  this  bill  is  enacted  into 
law  because  once  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment enters  this  field,  it  viU  preempt  it. 

The  bin  should  be  defeated. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  commend  Sen- 
ators Hansen,  Fahkin,  and  BirrLrrT  for 
their  position  in  regard  to  this  bill  and 
for  their  excellent  minority  report. 

I  am  aware  of  the  good  intentions  of 
everyone  in  advancing  the  pending  bill, 
but  I  believe  it  is  filled  with  danger  and 
I  would  be  untrue  to  myself  if  I  did  not 
say  so. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  for  the  statement  he  has  jtist 
made.  I  know  of  his  great  w<M:k  on  the 
OSHA  program  and  how  disappointed  he 
was  that  the  amendments  he  had  offered 
were  not  accepted.  We  are  all  paying  be- 
cause he  was  not  successful  in  that  re- 
gard. 

The  Senator  has  made  sound  recom- 
mendations in  regard  to  this  legislation.  I 
am  hopeful  that  we  can  still  amend  the 
bill  in  order  that  it  will  represent  what 
I  believe  all  of  us  thought  we  were  voting 
on  at  the  very  start  of  committee  con- 
sideration. It  is  regrettable  thai  it  has 
not  turned  out  that  way. 

Again  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  for  hto  fine  state- 
ment regarding  the  results  that  may  ac- 
crue if  the  bill  is  passed  in  its  present 
form. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  few  opening  remarks  to  make  on  the 
bill  in  general  and  then  I  will  be  calling 
up  the  first  of  three  amendments  which 
I  intend  to  offer. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  and  the  author  ol  the  biU 
and  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  as 
well  as  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  thai  I  am  amen- 
able to  a  time  limitation  on  this  amend- 
ment at  any  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  need  more  than  a  few  minutes.  I 
would  suggest  to  the  Seoatcff  that  he  take 
whatever  time  he  needs  to  comment,  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  I  will  need  more 
than  1  or  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  AU  right.  Then  why  do 
I  not  take  a  few  minutes  at  tills  point 
while  the  Senator  Is  considering  the 
question  of  a  time  limitation  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  If  the  Senator  eavSd  de- 
lay asking  for  a  time  Itmitatfcm  and 
would  go  right  ahead  and  make  Ms  com- 
ments now,  I  diouM  Ifke  U>  h«ve  a  little 
time  to  study  the  amendnenl 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Fine,  I  yield  myself  10 
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minutes  for  my  general  comments  and 
in  that  time  perhaps  we  can  reach  an 

agreement. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Scott  of  Virginia).  The  Senator  from 
Maine  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  review  the  Land 
Use  Policy  and  Planning  Assistance  Act, 
S.  268,  and  the  committee  report  on  the 
bill.  I  want  to  compliment  the  Senator 
from  Washington  and  his  coUeagues  on 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  for  their  diligent  work  and  care- 
ful consideration  of  this  vital  legislation. 
As  my  colleagues  know,  I  beUeve  that 
a  major  Federal  role  in  land-use  plan- 
ning to  essential  If  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  to  properly  coordinate 
land-use  conservation  and  development 
programs.  A  Federal  presence  will  be 
necessary  if  the  pressures  for  unwise  and 
haphazard  development  which  now  con- 
front States  and  political  subdivisions 
are  to  be  resisted.  And  Federal  guidance 
win  be  important  in  determining  good 
and  bad  land-use  practices. 

The  experience  which  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Air  and  Water  PoUution  has 
gained  in  implementation  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  indicates  that  States  and  local 
governments  can  and  will  act  respon- 
sibly with  Federal  cooperation  to  con- 
sider more  carefully  land  uses  and  the 
structure  of  development  patterns  which 
are  environmentally  sound. 

Last  week,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  published  proposed  trans- 
portation controls,  many  of  which  have 
been  worked  out  in  cooperation  with 
States  and  local  governments  to  struc- 
ture transportation-related  land  uses  to 
avoid  violation  of  health-related  air 
quality  standards  required  by  the  Cl3an 
Air  Act.  But  the  absence  of  sound  land- 
use  planning  mechanisms  have  compli- 
cated this  process. 

Currently  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  working  with  States  and 
localities  to  develop  land-use  control 
process  for  complex  sources  of  air  poUu- 
tion,  su3h  as  shopping  centers,  major 
housing  developments,  other  commercial 
activities,  and  such  transportation  facili- 
ties as  highways  and  airports.  These 
regulations  are  intended  to  avert  future 
adverse  air  quelity  impacts  from  un- 
sound site  location  decisions.  State  pnd 
local  land-use  decisional  capability  will 
be  essential  to  the  effectiveness  of  this 
process. 

The  controversial  nature  of  currently 
proposed  transportation  control  not  only 
points  out  the  difficulty  of  undoing  the 
damage  of  past  failures,  but  also  under- 
scores the  need  to  avoid  future  mistakes 
as  land-use  decisions  are  made. 

S.  268  can  be  of  assistance  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  Federal-state-local 
partnership.  States  and  localities,  in 
many  cases,  will  be  encouraged  to  take 
a  comprehensive  look  at  land-use  con- 
servation and  development  activities  rnd 
to  plan  patterns  of  land  conservation 
and  development  which  will  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  citizens  of  tlie  State 
and  local  governments  involved. 

Mr.  President,  last  year,  during  Senate 
debate  on  similar  legislation  and  early 
in  this  session,  I  proposed  legislation  to 
aid  this  Federal,  State  and  local  planning 


IHttcess  by  establishing  Federal  policy 
criteria  which  should  be  considered  in 
any  rational  land-use  decisional  process. 
I  am  pleased  to  see  that  some  of  these 
criteria  are  Included  in  the  legislation 
before  us  today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  S.  792  and  my  introduc- 
tory remarks  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Envibonmental  PnoTEcnoN  F'zRMrr 
Legislation 

Mr.  MasKiK.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
opening  weeks  of  the  new  Congress,  Mem- 
bers In  both  Houses,  and  particularly  In  this 
body,  have  observed  over  and  over  again 
that  the  legislative  branch  is  losing  Its  power 
and  its  place  in  the  system  of  checks  and 
balances  to  the  executive  branch.  In  many 
areas  these  complaints  and  concerns  are 
Justified;  the  President  has  Ignored  legisla- 
tive and  appropriations  decisions  of  the  CJon- 
gress  at  will,  arrogating  to  hinLself  and  to 
his  office  decisions  which  are  explicitly  re- 
served to  the  Congress. 

But  I  am  also  concerned,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Congress  itself  is  contributing  to 
its  own  decline  as  a  responsive  and  effec- 
tive institution.  Increasingly  we  have  found 
it  convenient  to  delegate  to  the  executive  or 
to  the.  courts  decisions  for  which  we  are  re- 
sponsible. Increasingly  we  have  legislated 
procedures  and  caUed  them  policy.  And  In- 
creasingly we  have  avoided  tlie  task  we  were 
elected  to  perform — making  tough  decision! 
In  areas  of  public  policy  which  cry  out  for 
our  attention. 

One  of  the  areas  of  public  policy  which 
demands  attention  we  have  not  given  Is 
the  development  and  protection  of  the  Na- 
tion's limited  land  resources.  It  is  true  that 
the  Senate  has  considered  and  passed  legis- 
lation to  require  the  States  to  develop  land 
use  policies;  but,  once  again,  this  legisla- 
tion would  have  delegated  almost  unlimited 
discretion  to  the  executive  and  to  the  States 
to  decide  what  was  good  land  use  and  what 
was  bad  land  use.  Once  again,  the  Congress 
would  have  passed  the  buck — with  no  In- 
structions on  what  to  do  with  It. 

The  task  of  creating  policies  to  regulate 
land  use  decisions  cannot  be  left  solely  to 
the  States  or  to  the  executive.  The  buck 
stops  here — In  the  Congress.  Only  here  can 
the  Federal  Interest  In  the  public  health  and 
welfare  be  balanced  against  private  deci- 
sions regarding  property  use.  Only  here  can 
land  use  regtUatory  policies  be  set  that  take 
into  account  all  the  conflicting  Interests  and 
make  the  appropriate  tradeoffs  from  a  na- 
tional persjjective. 

There  Is  no  question  of  the  need  for  such 
a  policy  and  for  regulation  of  land  develop- 
ment declsloiis  based  on  such  a  policy.  In 
fact,  such  a  regulatory  niechai.lsm  Is  re- 
quired In  both  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  the 
Water  Pcllution  Control  Act.  Implementa- 
tion plans  and  programs  under  both  acts 
must  Include,  where  necessary,  land  use  con- 
trols. Uncertain  land  use  policies  regarding 
the  development  of  land  resources  and  the 
need  for  effective  regulatory  procedures  also 
He  at  the  root  of  our  difficulties  in  solving 
the  energy  crisis.  In  dealing  with  trans- 
portation problems,  and  In  preserving  bio- 
logically productive  land  areas. 

Just  as  Congress  has  recognized  that  the 
problems  of  air  and  water  pollution  respect 
no  State  boundariea  and  demand  national 
solutions,  so,  too,  we  are  now  realizing  the 
national  scope  of  our  energy  and  transporta- 
tion crises.  It  is  time,  however,  that  we  also 
recognized  the  national  scope  of  other  prob- 
lems which  result  directly  from  our  lack  of 
a  national  policy  to  regulate  our  use  of 
limited  !and  resources: 

The  quality  of  rural  life  Is  Increasingly 


threatened  as  local  citizens  are  crowded  off 
the  land  and  out  of  their  houses  by  wealthy 
vacationers  seeking  recreational  property  and 
rural  homes. 

Highway  construction  and  urban  renewal 
programs  devised  without  respect  for  people's 
lives  and  communities  have  robbed  city 
dwellers  of  open  space,  recreationiU  oppor- 
tunities, pleasant  surroundings,  and  often 
their  homes. 

Commercial  and  industrial  site  selection 
decisions  have  transformed  and  often  perma- 
nently degraded  large  areas  of  land,  simply 
because  Inadequate  consideration  was  given 
to  the  effects  of  the  attendant  transportation, 
energy,  housing,  and  waste  treatment  needs 
of  the  people  who  would  come  with  the  devel- 
opment. 

Unplanned  development  and  land  use  has 
destroyed  flood  plains,  valuable  wetlands, 
timberlands,  and  farmlands. 

These  are  national  problems;  and  until 
we  set  basic  regulatory  policy  on  a  national 
level,  these  problems  will  continue  to  plagtie 
us.  It  is  not  enough  for  Congress  to  say 
that  land  use  planning  Is  good  public  pol- 
icy— though  land  use  planning  is  essential; 
and  it  Is  not  enough  to  require  the  States  to 
develop  land  use  plans  of  Jieir  own — though 
they  must  act  expeditiously  to  develop  such 
plans.  Those  kinds  of  decisions  are  not  reaUy 
decisions  at  all;  they  merely  are  new  appli- 
cations of  the  same  old.  bad  habits  In  faU- 
Ing  to  cope  with  yet  another  pressing  issue. 
Pronouncements  of  rhetoric  have  never  con- 
stituted effective,  substantive  policy.  No- 
where is  this  truth  plainer  than  In  our  ex- 
periences under  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act;  although  thai  law  hao  provided 
some  valuable  procedural  protections,  it  offers 
no  relief  from  bad  decisions  which  are  a 
product  of  good  procedure — because  It  con- 
tains no  enforceable  standards  and  guide- 
lines against  which  to  measure  those  deci- 
sions. 

We  should  not  moke  the  same  mlEtak?s  In 
deve:oplng  natl3nal  land  use  regulatory  leg- 
islation that  we  have  m:ide  in  other  areas;  we 
cannct  afford  to.  We  must  not  sit  still  and 
allow  the  States  or  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
to  create  fragmented,  disoriented,  and  often 
contradictory  rsgulatary  pollcl»  and  pro- 
grams which  will  permit  private,  sel.'ish  de- 
cisions to  exacerbate  critical  national  prob- 
lems and  override  the  public  interest. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today,  the  En- 
vironmental Pri,tectlon  Permit  Act.  wculd 
require  the  establishment  of  regulatory 
mcclianlsms  at  the  State  level  to  review  pri- 
vate land  development  decisions,  and  it  would 
establish  In  law  spe:LQc  crUeria  against  which 
to  assess  those  State  programs  and  to  per- 
mit cr  deny  them  to  take  effect. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  which 
would  become  title  VI  of  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Coalrol  Act,  the  Eiivlrcnmsntal  Protec- 
tion Ajency  would  be  prohibited  from  mak- 
ing' gr.\nts  for  Uie  construction  of  waste 
treatment  facilities  under  the  W.iter  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  delegating  control  of  wa'.er 
pollution  permit  pro^^rams  to  States,  or  grant- 
ing extensirns  cf  deadlines  fcr  meeting  air 
quality  standards  under  the  Clean  Air  Act 
In  any  State  which  does  not  have  an  ap- 
proved program  fcr  granting  envircnmenuU 
protection  permits.  This  euforcsment  provl- 
si.a  l3,  of  course,  subfect  to  refinement,  but 
it  recognizes  the  fact  that  effective  air  and 
water  poUution  control  requires  the  ellecUve 
regulation  of  our  limited  land  resources. 

'I he  specific  land  use  policy  criteria  set 
forth  in  this  bill  are  clear  statements  of  the 
elements  of  good  land  use.  They  are  the  prod- 
uct of  lessons  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  PoUution  has  learned  frcm  bearings 
in  Mnchlaspor;.  Maine,  and  Lake  Tohce.  from 
the  development  and  Implementation  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  and  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act.  and  from  years  of  hearings  on  the 
economic  and  social  roots  of  environments! 
polluilcn.  They  are  by  no  means  complete  lu 
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setting  forth  all  the  necessary  giUdellnes, 
but  they  are  a  set  of  criteria  from  which  we 
can  refine  an  effective  set  of  final  guidelines. 
The  provisions  of  this  bill  also  reflect  be- 
ginning efforts  which  have  been  made  to  reg- 
ulate land  use  In  several  States,  particularly 
the  State  of  Maine.  In  establishing  the  land 
use  regulation  commission  in  1969,  Maine 
assumed  a  {Msltlon  of  national  leadership  in 
resource  analysis  and  mapping,  comprehen- 
sive planning,  establishment  of  land  use 
standards  and  land  use  districts,  and  en- 
forcement. The  Maine  Land  Use  Regulation 
Commission  establishes  standards  for  and  re- 
siralnts  upon  the  use  of  land  in  the  unor- 
ganized townships  of  the  State,  49  percent  of 
Maine's  total  land  area  and  more  than  10 
million  acres. 

Coupled  with  the  site  selection  permit  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  State's  environ- 
mental Improvement  commission,  the  LURC 
has  given  the  people  of  Maine  an  opportu- 
nity to  protect  their  public  property  rights 
against  prlvat:  waste. 

Nothing  is  more  central  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  national  growth  policy  and  to  the 
preservation  of  a  livable  environment  than 
effective  land  use  planning  and  regulation. 
As  Dr.  George  Wald  has  said : 

There  Is  nothing  more  valuable  In  the 
Cosmos  than  an  acre  of  land  on  earth. 

Unless  we  In  Congress  understand  and  act 
en  our  responsibility  to  make  the  hard, 
tough  policy  decisions  which  we  were  elected 
to  make,  we  and  our  children  will  be  wit- 
nesses to  the  defenseless  waste  of  that  land. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the  bill 
together  with  the  bill  Itself  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  792 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as'embled. 

Section   1.   The  Federal   Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  title  to  read  as  follows: 
"TITLE  VI— ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION  PERMITS 

"Sec.  aoi(a)  The  Administrator  shall  not, 
at  any  time  after  June  30,  1975.  (1)  make 
any  grant  In  a  state  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Title  11  of  this  Act,  (2)  approve 
any  state  permit  program  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Section  402  of  this  Act  or 
(3)  grant  any  extension  of  time  for  achieve- 
ment of  air  quality  standards  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  110(e)  and 
110(f)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1857 
et.  seq.).  unless  at  the  time  of  the  grant 
application  for  a  project  in  such  state  or  at 
the  time  of  submission  by  such  state  of  a 
permit  program  or  a  request  fcr  extension  of 
time  for  compliance  with  air  quality  stand- 
ards, that  state  has  In  effect  an  environ- 
mental protection  permit  program  approved 
by  the  Administrator  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

"(b)  Any  approval  of  a  state  permit  pro- 
gram in  accordance  with  section  402  of  this 
Act  and  any  extension  of  the  effective  date 
for  compliance  with  air  quality  standards 
granted  In  accordance  with  subsection  (e)  or 
(f)  of  section  110  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  for 
a  state  shall  be  suspended  where  such  state 
dees  not  have,  before  July  1,  1975,  an  en- 
vironmental protection  permit  program  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  such 
suspension  shall  remain  in  effect  until  that 
state  has  an  approved  environmental  protec- 
tion permit  program. 

"Sec.  602(a)  (1)  Upon  application  of  a 
state,  the  Administrator  shall  approve  a  state 
environmental  protection  permit  program  as 
adequate  when  he  determines  that  (A)  such 


state  has  an  adequate  process  for  Issuing  per- 
mits, (B)  there  Is  an  adequate  mechanism  to 
oversee  and  enforce  compliance  with  permit 
requirements  to  assure  that  no  proposed  de- 
velopment or  expansion  of  capacity  of  any 
Industrial,  commercial  or  residential  facility 
and  no  other  development  or  activity  which 
would  In  any  way  affect  existing  utilization 
of  land  will  occxu*  without  an  environmental 
protection  permit  Issued  by  the  state  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and 
(C)  in  Issuing  permits,  the  state  will  follow 
the  environmental  protection  criteria  spec- 
ified In  subsection  (c) . 

"(2)  Approvals  of  state  environmental 
protection  permit  programs  granted  by  the 
Administrator  shall  be  valid  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  four  years  from  the  date  on  which 
approval  is  granted. 

"(3)  Application  for  reapproval,  or  changes 
In  or  amendments  to  the  state  environmental 
protection  permit  program  shall  be  reviewed 
and  approved  by  the  Administrator  in  the 
same  manner  as  Initial  applications  for  ap- 
proval of  the  state  environmental  protection 
permit  program. 

"(4)  Whenever  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines, after  a  public  hearing,  that  (A)  a 
state  is  not  administering  a  program  ap- 
proved under  this  title  In  accordance  with 
requirements  of  this  title,  or  (B)  a  state  has 
Issued  any  environmental  protection  permit 
In  violation  of  the  criteria  specified  In  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  he  shall  so  notify 
the  state  and,  If  appropriate  corrective  ac- 
tion Is  not  taken  within  a  reasonable  time, 
not  to  exceed  ninety  days,  the  Administrator 
shall  withdraw  approval  of  su;h  program. 
The  Administrator  shall  not  withdraw  ap- 
proval of  any  such  program  unless  he  shall 
first  have  notified  the  state,  and  made  pub- 
lic. In  writing,  the  reasons  for  such  with- 
drawal. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  an 
adequate  process  for  Issuing  permits  shall 
Include  ( 1 )  a  program  fcr  developing  policies 
and  procedures  to  Implement  the  environ- 
mental protection  permit  progiam  which 
shall  Include: 

"(A)  adequate  opportunity  for  public 
bearings  during  development  and  revision 
of  the  environmental  protection  permit  pro- 
gram In  each  major  population  center  of  the 
State  and  at  such  other  places  In  the  State 
as  are  necessary  to  assure  that  all  persons 
living  within  the  State  have  adequate  op- 
portunity to  attend  a  public  hearing  on  the 
environmental  protection  permit  program  at 
a  place  within  a  reasonable  distance  from 
their  homes; 

"(B)  adequate  opportunity,  on  a  continu- 
ing basis,  for  participation  by  the  public  and 
the  appropriate  ofQclals  or  representatives  of 
local  government  in  development,  revision 
and  Implementation  of  the  environmental 
protection  permit  program; 

"(C)  processes  to  review  and  revise  as  nec- 
essary, on  at  least  a  bi-annual  basis,  guide- 
lines, rules  and  regulations  to  implement 
the  environment  protection  permit  pro- 
gram published  by  the  State  or  by  political 
subdivisions  of  the  State  In  cases  where  the 
States'  responsibilities  have  been  delegated 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
603  of  thU  title; 

"(D)  a  mechanism  for  coordinating  all 
Stat©  programs  and  all  Federal  grant-in-aid 
or  loan  guarantee  programs  under  which  the 
State  or  Its  political  subdivisions,  or  private 
persons  within  the  State,  are  receiving  assist- 
ance to  assure  that  such  programs  are  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
guidelines,  rules  and  regulations  published 
by  the  State  or  Its  political  subdivisions  and 
Intended  to  Implement  the  environmental 
protection  permit  program; 

"(E)  adequate  provision  to  coordinate 
planning  activities  of  a  State  with  the  actlv- 
Itl-^s  relating  to  environmental  protection 
permit  programs  of  surrounding  States;  and 


"(F)  assurance  that  the  taxation  policies 
of  the  State  and  Its  political  subdivisions  are 
consistent  with  and  supportive  of  the  goals 
of  the  State  environmental  protection  permit 
program,  and 

"(2)  Procedures  for  Issuance  of  Individual 
environmental  protection  permits  which  pro- 
vide that: 

"(A)  there  shall  be  a  public  hearing,  with 
adequate  notice,  or  an  opportunity  for  such 
a  hearing,  regarding  the  Issuance  of  each 
environmental  protection  permit; 

"(B)  there  shall  be  an  administrative  ap- 
peals procedure  where  any  person  who  par- 
ticipated In  the  public  hearing  relating  to 
the  issuance  of  the  permit  can,  without  the 
necessity  of  representation  by  counsel,  chal- 
lenge a  decision  to  Issue  or  to  refuse  to  Is- 
sue a  permit; 

"(C)  all  information  presented  to  the  State 
or  a  local  government  with  regard  to  any 
application  for  issuance  of  a  permit  shall 
be  available  for  public  Inspection  at  a  place 
designated  by  the  unit  of  government  to 
which  the  application  for  an  environmental 
protection  permit  Is  made;  and 

"(D)  decisions  relating  to  applications  for 
environmental  protection  permits  shall  be 
announced  publicly  at  a  time  and  place 
specified  at  least  30  days  in  advance  of  the 
announcement. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
a  State  environmental  protection  permit  pro- 
gram which  does  not  assue  compliance  with 
the  following  environmental  protection 
criteria: 

"(A)  public  or  private  development  will 
be  permitted  only  If  In  the  process  of  de- 
velopment, and  In  the  completed  project, 
the  development  will  not  result  In  violation 
of  emission  or  effluent  limitations,  standards 
or  other  requirements  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
and  this  Act; 

"(B)  Industrial,  residential  or  commercial 
development  wlU  not  occur  on  agricultural 
land  of  high  productivity,  as  determined  on 
a  regional  basis  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, unless  specifically  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernor as  necessary  to  provide  adequate  hous- 
ing for  year-round  residents  that  would  not 
otherwise  be  available; 

"(C)  Industrial,  residential  or  commercial 
development  will  not  occur  where  It  would 
exceed  the  capacity  of  existing  systems  for 
power  and  water  supply,  waste  water  collec- 
tion and  treatment,  solid  waste  dL^osal  and 
resource  recovery,  or  transportation,  unless 
such  systems  are  planned  for  expansion  and 
have  adequate  financing  to  support  opera- 
tion and  expansion  as  necessary  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  new  development  without 
violation  of  the  emission  or  effluent  limita- 
tions, standards  or  other  requirements  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  or  this  Act  at  any  place 
where  such  expansion  of  such  systems  or 
any  activities  relating  thereto  may  occur; 

"(D)  redevelopment  and  Improvement  of 
existing  communities  and  other  developed 
areas  Is  favored  over  industrial,  commercial, 
or  residential  development  which  will  utilize 
existing  agrlcultiiral  lands,  wild  areas,  wood- 
lands, and  other  undeveloped  areas,  and  that 
development  contrary  to  these  principles 
shall  be  allowed  only  where  specifically  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor  as  necessary  to  pro- 
vide significant  and  permanent  Jobs,  year- 
round  housing,  and  educational  opportiuiltles 
for  low  and  middle-Income  families; 

"(E)  no  Industrial  or  commercial  develop- 
ment shall  occur  only  where  there  exist  ade- 
quate housing  opportunities,  on  a  non-dls- 
crlmlnatory  basis  and  within  a  reasonable 
distance  or  any  such  development,  for  all 
persons  who  are  or  may  be  employed  In  the 
operation  of  such  development; 

"(F)  no  development  shall  occur  on  water- 
saturated  lands  such  as  marshlands,  swamps, 
bogs,  estuaries,  salt  marshes,  and  other  wet- 
lands without  replacement  of  the  ecological 
values  provided  by  such  lands; 
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"(O)  Xiitm  shall  be  no  fxirther  commercial, 
residential  or  industrial  development  of  the 
good  plains  of  the  navigable  waterways  In  the 
state; 

"(H)  those  responsible  for  making  less 
permeable  or  Impermeable  any  portion  of  the 
landscape  will  be  required  to  hold  or  store 
runoff  water  or  otherwise  control  runoff  from 
such  lands  so  that  it  does  not  reach  natural 
waterways  during  storm  conditions  or  times 
of  snow-melt; 

"(I)  to  the  extent  possible,  upland  water- 
sheds will  be  maintained  for  maximum  nat- 
\iral  water  retention; 

"(J)  utilities,  tn  locating  utility  lines.  sbaU 
make  maximum  possible  multiple  use  of 
utUlty  rlgbts-of-way;  and 

"(K)  any  major  residential  development 
will  Include  cqien  space  areas  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide recreational  opportunities  for  all  resi- 
dents of  the  proposed  development. 

"(d)  A  State  may  exempt  from  the  re- 
quirement of  an  environmental  protection 
permit  program  any  single  family  residential 
building  constructed  by  a  person  on  land 
owned  by  such  i>erson  and  Intended  to  be 
bis  principal  residence  on  a  year-round  basis, 
where  such  person  has  not,  within  the  pre- 
vious five-year  period,  constructed  another 
such  residential  building  which  was  or  would 
have  been  eligible  for  exemption  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"Sec.  803.  The  Administrator  may  approv* 
as  adequate  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  a  State  environmental 
protection  permit  program  which  delegates 
the  permit  granting  responsibility  assigned 
under  this  title  to  one  or  more  political  sub- 
divisions of  a  State  where  such  State  con- 
tinues general  responsibility  for  establishing 
poliices  for  the  environmental  protection  per- 
mit program  and  the  Administrate^'  deter- 
mines that  the  other  responsibilities  of  the 
State  under  this  title  will  be  adequately  per- 
formed. 

"Sac.  604  (a) .  The  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  any  unit  of  local 
government  within  a  State  which,  as  a  re- 
sult of  actions  taken  to  Implement  the  State 
environmental  protection  permit  program, 
has  suffered  a  loss  of  property  tax  revenues 
(both  real  and  personal) .  Grants  made  under 
this  section  may  t>e  made  for  the  tax  year 
In  which  the  loss  of  tax  revenue  first  occurs 
and  for  each  of  the  following  two  years: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  grant  for  any 
tax  year  shall  not  exceed  the  difference  be- 
tween the  annual  average  of  all  property 
tax  revenues  received  by  the  local  govern- 
ment diutng  the  three-tax-year  period  im- 
mediately preceding  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  title  and  the  actual  property  tax 
revenue  received  by  the  local  government  for 
the  tax  year  tn  which  the  tax  loss  first  occurs 
and  for  each  of  the  two  tax  years  following 
the  year  In  which  the  tax  loss  first  occurs. 

"(b)  Grants  under  this  section  may  be 
made  only  where  there  has  been  no  reduction 
In  the  tax  rates  and  the  tax  asaesment 
valuation  factors  emplc^ed  by  the  local  gov- 
ernment In  determining  its  tax  valuation  and 
tax  rates.  Where  there  has  been  such  a  re- 
duction In  the  tax  rate  or  the  tax  assessment 
valuation  factors,  then,  for  the  ptirposes  of 
determining  the  amount  of  a  grant  under 
this  section  for  the  year  or  years  In  which 
such  reduction  in  the  tax  rates  or  the  tax 
valuation  factors  la  in  effect,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  use  the  tax  rate  and  tax  assess- 
ment valuation  factors  of  the  local  govern- 
ment in  effect  at  Uie  time  of  the  loss  of  tax 
revenues  in  determining  the  property  tax 
revenues  vrhlch  would  have  been  received  by 
such  local  government  had  such  reduction  of 
tax  rate  or  tax  assessment  valuation  factors 
not  occurred. 

"Sec.  60S.  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  aa  he  deems  apprc^riate,  for  U>e 


development  and  revision  of  a  statewide  en- 
vironmental protection  permit  program. 

"(b)  Such  grants  may  be  in  an  amount  up 
to  75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  establishing 
and  developing  and  up  to  one-half  of  the 
cost  of  maintaining  and  revising  the  state- 
wide environmental  protection  permit  pro- 
gram: Provided,  however.  That  grants  under 
this  section  may  be  made  to  political  sub- 
divisions of  a  State  only  in  those  Instance* 
where  a  State  has  delegated  to  a  political  sub- 
division part  or  all  of  its  permit  granting 
functions  tn  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  603  of  this  title. 

"Sxc.  606.  Each  department,  agency  and 
instrumentality  of  the  executive  legislative 
and  Judicial  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
emmeat  (1)  having  Jurisdiction  over  any 
property  or  facility,  or  (2)  engaged  In  any 
activity  resulting,  or  which  may  result,  in 
development  ot  or  n  change  in  the  use  of 
any  land,  shall  comply  with  State  and  local 
requirements  respecting  environmental  pro- 
tection, including  requirements  that  permita 
be  obtained,  to  the  same  extent  that  any 
person  Is  subject  to  such  requirements.  The 
President  may  exempt  any  activity  of  any 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentality  in 
the  executive  branch  from  compliance  with 
such  a  requirement  if  he  deteraalnes  It  to 
be  In  the  paramount  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  do  so,  except  that  no  such  exemp- 
tion shall  be  granted  due  to  lack  of  appro- 
priation unless  the  President  shall  have  spe- 
cifically requested  such  appropriation  as  a 
part  of  the  budgetary  process  and  the  Con- 
gress shall  have  failed  to  make  available  such 
requested  appropriation.  Any  exemption  shall 
be  for  a  period  not  in  excess  of  one  year, 
but  additional  exemptions  may  be  granted 
for  periods  of  not  to  exceed  one  year  upon 
the  President's  making  a  new  determina- 
tion. The  President  shall  report  each  Janu- 
ary to  the  Congress  all  exemptlors  from  the 
requirements  of  this  title  granted  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year,  together  with 
his  reason  for  granting  each  such  exemption. 

"Sec.  607.  Nothing  m  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  require  or  authorize  that  any 
State  envlroiimental  protection  permit  pro- 
gram Include  provisions  to  supersede  or 
otherwise  avoid  the  authority  of  any  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  to  refuse  to  permit 
any  development  within  the  area  of  lU  jiurls- 
diction. 

"Sbc.  608.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  for  grants  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  604 
of  this  title,  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  $100,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1975,  and  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1976. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  for  Implementa- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  other  than 
section  604  or  606,  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $25,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  197S,  and 
$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1976. 

"(d)  Sums  appropriated  in  accortiance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  remain  avail- 
atde  until  expended. 

"(e)  The  Administrator,  after  public  hear- 
ings, shall  promulgate  such  regulations  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  implement  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title." 

8zcnoN-BT-SscTiON     Analysis:      EInvoion- 

MEMTAL    PROTKCnOir    PnMTT    LEGISLATION 

This  legislation  would  become  Title  VI  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

Section  601  states  that  after  June  30,  1976, 
EPA  Is  prohibited  from  making  waste  treat- 
ment granta  or  approving  state  permit  pro- 
grams  under  the  Federal   Water  Pollution 


Control  Act  or  granting  extensions  of  dead- 
lines for  meeting  air  quality  standards  under 
the  Clean  Air  Act  in  any  state  which  does 
not  tiave  an  approved  program  for  granting 
environmental  protection  permits.  Further, 
existing  EPA  approvals  of  state  permit  pro- 
grams or  extensions  of  air  quality  standards 
are  suspended  In  states  that  do  not  have  ap- 
proved permit  programs  by  July  1.  1975. 

Section  602(a)  requires  that  approval  of  A 
state  environmental  protection  permit  pro- 
gram be  conditioned  on  the  state  having  (A) 
an  adequate  process  for  Issuing  permits,  (B) 
procedures  to  oversee  and  enforce  compli- 
ance with  permit  requirements  to  assure  that 
no  development  occurs  without  environ- 
mental protection  permit  being  Issued  by  the 
state  and  (C)  prooedore*  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  the  site  selection  criteria  speci- 
fied In  subsection  (c).  Approvals  of  state  en- 
vironmental protection  permit  programs  are 
valid  for  up  to  four  years,  and  applications 
for  reapproval,  or  changes  In  or  amendmenta 
to  the  state  environmental  protection  permit 
program  must  be  approved  by  EPA  In  the 
same  maiuier  as  the  original  permit  program. 

EPA  can  revoke  a  permit  when  It  deter- 
mines that  (A)  a  state  Is  not  administering  a 
program  In  accordance  with  the  law  or  (B) 
a  state  has  Issued  any  environmental  pro- 
tection permit  violating  criteria  specified  In 
subsection  (c)  and  if,  after  notification  of 
the  violation  by  EPA.  the  state  does  not  take 
corrective  action  within  90  days.  EPA  can- 
not withdraw  approval  of  any  state  program 
without  first  notifying  the  state,  and  making 
public,  tn  writing,  the  reasons  for  the  with- 
drawal. 

Section  602(b)    states  that  an   adequate 
process  for  Issuing  permits  must  include  (1) 
a  program  for  developing  policies  and  pro- 
cedures   to    Implement    the    environmental 
protection   permit   program   which    Include: 

(A)  adequate  c^portunity  for  public  hear- 
ings during  development  and  revision  of  the 
permit  program  in  each  major  peculation 
center  of  the  state  and  at  such  other  places 
as  necessary  to  assure  that  all  persons  la  the 
state  have  adequate  opportunity  to  attend 
a  public  hearing  on  the  environmental  pro- 
tection program  at  a  place  within  a  reason- 
able distance  from  their  homes; 

(B)  adequate  opportunity,  on  a  continu- 
ing basis,  for  participation  by  the  public  and 
local  government  officials  in  development,  re- 
vision and  implementation  of  the  permit 
program: 

(C)  processes  to  review  and  revise  as  nec- 
essary, on  at  least  a  bi-annual  bMts.  state 
and  local  guidelines,  rules  and  regulations 
to  Implement  the  environmental  protection 
permit  program. 

(D)  a  mechanism  to  coordinate  all  state 
programs  and  all  Federal  grant-in-aid  or 
loan  guarantee  programs  under  which  the 
state  or  Ita  pc^itical  subdivisions,  or  private 
persons  within  the  state,  are  receiving  as- 
sistance, to  assure  that  such  programs  are 
conducted  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  the  environmental  proteo- 
Uon  permit  program; 

(E)  coordination  of  plannmg  activities 
with  the  environmental  protection  permit 
programs  of  svtrrounding  states:  and 

(F)  assurance  that  state  and  local  taxation 
policies  are  consistent  with  and  supportive 
of  the  goals  of  the  environmental  protection 
permit  program:  and 

(2)  Procedures  for  Issuance  of  Individual 
environmental  protection  permits  whtcli 
provide 

(A)  a  public  hearing,  with  adequate  notice, 
or  an  opportunity  for  sudi  a  bearing,  re- 
garding the  Issuance  of  each  environmental 
protection  permit: 

(B)  an  administrative  appeals  procedure 
where  any  person  who  participated  In  the 
public  hearing  relating  to  the  Issuance  of 
the  permit  can.  without  the   necessity  of 
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representation  by  counsel,  challenge  a  de- 
cision to  refuse  to  Issue  or  to  Issue  a  permit; 

<C)  public  availability  of  all  information 
presented  to  the  state  or  a  local  government 
with  regard  to  any  application  for  issuance 
of  a  permit;  and 

(D)  public  notice,  at  least  30  days  in  ad- 
vance, of  the  time  of  announcement  of  de- 
cisions relating  to  applications  for  environ- 
mental protection  permits. 

Section  602(c)  requires  that  no  state  en- 
vironmental protection  permit  programs  be 
approved  which  does  not  assure  compliance 
with  the  following  environmental  protection 
criteria: 

(A)  public  or  private  development  wlU  not 
be  permitted  which  can  cause  violation  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  or  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act; 

(B)  development  will  not  occur  on  high 
productivity  agricultural  land,  unless  specifl- 
cally  approved  by  the  Governor  as  necessary 
to  provide  adequate  housing  for  year-round 
residents; 

(C)  no  development  will  occur  that  would 
exceed  the  capacity  of  existing  systems  for 
power  and  water  supply,  waste  water  collec- 
tion and  treatment,  solid  waste  disposal  and 
resource  recovery,  or  transportation  unless 
such  systems  are  planned  for  expansion  and 
have  adequate  financing  to  support  opera- 
tion and  expansion  as  necessary  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  new  development  without 
violation  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  or  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  at  any  place 
where  such  expansion  of  such  systems  or 
any  activities  relating  thereto  may  occur; 

(D)  redevelopment  and  improvement  of 
existing  communities  and  other  developed 
areas  Is  favored  over  development  which  will 
utilize  existing  agricultural  lands,  wild  areas, 
woodlands,  and  other  undeveloped  areas,  with 
development  contrary  to  these  principles  al- 
lowed only  where  approved  by  the  Governor 
as  necessary  to  provide  significant  and  per- 
manent Jobs,  year-round  housing,  and  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  low  and  middle-in- 
come families; 

(E)  Indvistrial  or  commercial  development 
will  occur  only  where  there  Is  available  ade- 
quate housing,  on  a  non -discriminatory  basis 
and  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  de- 
velopment, for  all  persons  who  are  or  may 
be  employed  In  the  operation  of  the  develop- 
ment; 

(P)  no  development  will  occ\ir  on  water- 
saturated  lands  such  as  marshlands,  swamps, 
bogs,  estuaries,  salt  marshes,  and  other  wet- 
lands without  replacement  of  the  ecological 
values  provided  by  those  lands; 

(0)  there  will  be  no  further  commercial, 
residential  or  industrial  development  of  the 
flood  plains  of  navigable  waterways; 

(H)  persons  making  any  portion  of  the 
landscape  less  permeable  or  impermeable  will 
be  required  to  hold  or  store  runoff  water  or 
otherwise  control  runoff  from  such  lands  so 
that  it  does  not  reach  natural  waterways 
during  storm  conditions  or  times  of  snow- 
melt; 

(1)  to  the  extent  possible,  upland  water- 
sheds will  be  maintained  for  maximum  nat- 
ural water  retention; 

(J)  utilities.  In  locating  utility  lines,  will 
maximize  multiple  use  of  utility  rights-of- 
way;  and 

(K)  any  major  residential  development 
Includes  open  space  areas  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide recreational  opportunities  for  all  resi- 
dents of  the  proposed  development. 

Section  602(d)  allows  states  to  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  an  environmental 
protection  permit  program  any  single  family 
home  constructed  by  a  person  on  his  own 
land  and  intended  to  be  his  principal  resi- 
dence on  a  year-round  basis.  If  that  person 
has  not,  within  the  previous  five  years,  con- 
structed another  similar  home. 

Section  603  permits  delegation  of  state 
permit  granting  responsibilities  to  local  gov- 
ernment In  the  state,  where  the  state  con- 


tinues general  responsibility  for  establish- 
ing policies  for  the  environmental  protection 
permit  program  and  the  other  responsibili- 
ties of  the  state  will  be  adequately  per- 
formed. 

Section  604  authorizes  EPA  to  make 
grants  to  any  local  government  which,  as  a 
result  of  actions  talcen  to  Implement  the 
permit  program,  has  suffered  a  loss  of  real 
or  personal  property  tax  revenues.  Grants 
may  be  made  for  the  tax  year  In  which  the 
loss  of  revenue  first  occurs  ard  for  each  of 
the  following  two  years,  but,  that  the  grant 
for  any  tax  year  cannot  exceed  the  differ- 
ence between  (1)  the  annual  average  of  all 
property  tax  revenues  received  by  the  local 
government  In  the  three  years  immediately 
proceeding  enactment  of  this  title,  and  (2) 
the  actual  property  tax  revenue  received  for 
the  tax  year  in  which  the  tax  loss  first  occurs 
and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  tax  years. 
Grants  can  be  made  only  where  there  has 
been  no  reduction  In  tax  rates  or  tax  assess- 
ment valuation  factors.  Where  there  has 
been  such  a  reduction  in  the  tax  rate  or  the 
tax  assessment  valuation  factors,  EPA  must 
use  the  tax  rate  and  tax  assessment  valua- 
tion factors  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  loss 
of  tax  revenues  in  determining  the  property 
tax  revenues  which  would  have  lieen  re- 
ceived by  the  local   government. 

Section  605  authorizes  EPA  to  make  grants 
for  the  development  and  revision  of  state- 
wide environmental  protection  permit  pro- 
grams. 

The  grants  may  cover  up  to  75%  of  the 
cost  of  establishing  and  developing  and  up 
to  one-half  of  the  cost  of  miintaining  and 
revising  the  state-wide  environmental  pro- 
tection permit  program.  Grants  can  be  made 
to  political  subdivisions  cnly  in  those  in- 
stances where  a  state  has  delegated  to  them 
part  or  all  of  its  permit  issuing  functions. 

Section  606  requires  that  Federal  agencies 
(1)  having  Jurisdiction  over  any  property  or 
facility,  or  (2)  engaged  in  any  activity  re- 
sulting, or  which  may  result,  in  development 
of  or  a  change  In  the  use  of  any  land,  must 
comply  with  State  and  local  requirements 
respecting  environmental  protection,  Includ- 
ing reqvjlrements  that  permits  be  obtained, 
to  the  same  extent  that  any  person  Is  subject 
to  such  requirements.  The  President  may 
exempt  any  Federal  activity  only  if  he  de- 
termines It  to  be  in  the  paramount  interest 
of  the  United  States  to  do  so.  However,  no 
exemption  can  be  granted  due  to  lack  of 
funds  unless  the  funds  have  been  specifically 
requested  In  the  budget  and  the  Congress 
has  failed  to  appropriate  them.  Ebcemptlons 
shall  be  for  a  period  not  In  excess  of  one  year, 
but  additional  exemptions  may  be  granted  for 
periods  of  not  to  exceed  one  year  upon  the 
President's  making  a  new  determination.  The 
President  must  report  to  Congress  each  Jan- 
uary all  exemptions  granted  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year,  together  with  his  rea- 
son for  granting  each  of  the  exemptions. 

Section  607  provides  that  nothing  In  this 
title  iB  to  be  construed  to  require  or  author- 
ize that  any  state  environmental  protection 
permit  program  override  the  authority  of  any 
political  subdivision  of  a  state  to  prohibit 
any  development  within  the  area  of  Its 
Jurisdiction. 

Section  608(a) .  For  tax  loss  reimbursement 
grants  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974,  $100.- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1975,  and  $100,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1976. 

(b)  For  state  program  grants  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $100,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  $100,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1976,  and  $100,000,000  for  fiscal  year   1976. 

(c)  For  EPA  administration  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $25,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  $25,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1975,   and   $25,000,000   for   fiscal   year    1976. 

(d)  Authorizes  appropriated  sums  to  re- 
main available  until  spent. 


(e)  Give  EPA  authority  to  publish  regula- 
tions necessary  to  Implement  the  law. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  I  Indicated  earlier,  I 
believe  that  establishment  by  Congress 
of  criteria  similar  to  those  proposed  in 
S.  792  are  absolutely  necessary  to  any 
definition  of  acceptable  land  use  plan- 
ning policy  and  to  avoid  ad  lioc  bureau- 
cratic and  judicial  determinations  in  the 
absence  of  statutory  guidance. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  bill,  in 
addition  to  limited  application  of  some 
of  the  criteria  which  I  proposed  in  S.  792, 
proposes  a  review  of  the  need  for  and 
desirability  of  national  land  use  policies 
to  guide  State  and  local  government. 

Section  307(c)  instructs  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  to  report  to  the 
Interagency  Advisory  Board  on  Land  Use 
Policy  within  1  year  specific  recommen- 
dations for  the  establishment  of  national 
land  use  policies.  Additionally,  the  Board 
must  recommend  legislation  to  imple- 
ment such  policies  to  the  Congress  within 
3  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  States  are  on  notice. 
They  have  an  opportunity  to  come  to 
grips  with  critical  land  use  decisions. 
They  are  on  notice  to  decide  what  is  good 
and  what  is  bad  land  use  and  to  act  ac- 
cordingly. 

As  a  result  of  this  legislation,  future 
Federal  initiatives  in  this  area  of  public 
policy  can  be  reduced  if  not  avoided. 
This  legislation  is  instructive  not  de- 
structive. No  sanctions  are  provided  ex- 
cept the  warning  that  positive,  public  in- 
terest oriented,  environmentally  sound 
land  use  programs  must  be  developed  at 
the  State  and  local  level.  Failure  to  de- 
velop such  programs  will  predictably 
result  in  Federal  policies  and  Federal 
sanctions. 

However,  in  the  interim,  congressional 
guidance  as  to  the  basis  for  land  use 
decisions  is  so  important  that  I  would 
urge  that  even  the  limited  application  of 
land  use  criteria  established  in  this  bill 
should  be  extended  to  major  develop- 
mental activities  in  all  areas  of  States. 
The  proposed  limitation  in  application  of 
such  criteria  to  land  sales  or  develop- 
ment projects  which  are  proposed  at  least 
10  miles  outside  of  metropolitan  areas 
should  be  deleted  and  such  criteria 
should  be  made  applicable  to  other  key 
facilities  and  large  scale  developments 
which  have  major  impact  on  the  environ- 
ment. 

There  is  no  justification  for  these  dis- 
tinctions. If  these  criteria  are  appro- 
priate for  land  sales  or  development  proj- 
ects, then  they  are  equally  appropriate 
for  key  facilities  and  large  scale  develop- 
ment regardless  of  their  location.  I  shall 
propose  an  amendment  to  achieve  that 
result. 

As  I  have  Indicated,  other  issues  which 
I  discussed  during  debate  on  last  year's 
bill  are  recognized  to  a  greater  degree  in 
this  year's  bill.  Other  executive  agencies, 
in  addition  to  the  Interior  Department, 
have  an  expanded  role  in  establishing 
and  overseeing  implementation  of  the 
policies  established  under  this  law.  While 
the  Interior  Department  is  still  the  lead 
agency,  EPA.  HUD  and  other  Federal 
agencies  r^ith  environnental  and  land 
use  responsibility  will  actively  partic- 
ipate in  the  review  process.  While  I  con- 
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tinue  to  have  strong  reservations  regard- 
ing the  Interior  Department's  role  in  this 
legislation,  I  am  pleased  to  note  the  gen- 
eral guidelines  authority  has  been  vested 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

This  is  an  important  addition  to  the 
bill.  It  is  consistent  wlih  the  amendment 
which  I  offered  last  year.  It  will  assure 
consideration  of  competing  Federal  in- 
terests and  provide  an  executive  to  ex- 
ecutive relationship  between  the  State 
and  the  Federal  Government.  Conflict- 
ing goals  will  be  rationalized  in  the  ex- 
ecutive office  of  the  President. 

While  Interior  will  serve  as  the  ad- 
ministrative-granting agency,  the  exec- 
utive office  of  the  President  will  fulfill 
two  important  functionp:  first,  it  will 
issue  guidelines  to  Federal  agencies  to 
insure  maximum  cooperation  with  the 
purposes  of  the  Act  consistert  with  other 
national  policies,  goals  and  objectives; 
and  second,  to  issue  guidelines  to  States 
to  assure  that  the  minimal  requirements 
of  the  Act  are  adhered  to  and  that  Fed- 
eral funds  do  not  subsidize  development 
of  programs  which  are  inconsistent  with 
the  policy  of  this  act. 

But,  most  important,  this  provision 
clearly  establishes  that  the  overall  re- 
sponsibility for  implementation  of  na- 
tional land  use  policy  rests  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that,  imder 
section  202(a),  States  must  consider  the 
Impact  of  lanr"  use  programs  on  the  local 
property  tax  base.  The  requirement 
should  force  recognition  of  the  develop- 
mental pressures  which  the  current  prop- 
erty tax-based  revenue  syste:  creates. 
It  should  also  create  pressure  to  reform 
the  heavy  local  property  tax  burden  and, 
thus,  relieve  these  communities  from 
existing  pressure  for  unplanned  develop- 
ment. 

The  addition  of  the  provision  to  S.  268 
is  recognition  of  the  fact  that  you  can- 
not seriously  consider  land  use  planning 
without  considering  the  impact  of  the 
property  tax  on  land  use. 

Today  66  percent  of  all  locally  gener- 
ated revenues  come  from  the  property 
tax — $38  billion. 

Today  about  40  States  set  maximum 
limits  on  the  property  tax  rates  cities 
may  charge  and  set  limits  on  local  bor- 
rowing which  relate  to  the  property  tax 
base. 

When  a  city  reaches  the  limits  imposed 
by  State  law — as  some  cities  have — its 
only  recourse  is  to  somehow  influence  use 
of  land  for  greater  tax  productivity.  If 
this  failo,  municipal  services — police,  fire 
protection,  sanitation,  et  cetera — ^must 
be  cut  back. 

My  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations  has  published  a  study  en- 
titled "Property  Taxation:  Effects  of 
Land  Use  and  Local  Government  Reve- 
nue." This  study  clearly  Identified  the 
close  identity  of  property  tax  and  land 
use.  It  stated: 

The  low  taxation  of  land  based  on  present- 
use  value  also  facilitates  speculative  holding 
of  land  in  the  path  of  urbaa  development  for 
large  capital  gains.  An  added  Incentive  for 
withholding  land  from  the  market  for  large 
price  rises  comes  from  the  favorable  capital 
gains  treatment  of  land  Investment  profits 
under  the  Federal  Income  tax  laws.  Another 
Federal  Income  tax  feature,  the  allowance  of 


business  building  depreciation,  creates  local 
pressures  to  allocate  more  value  to  build- 
ing Improvements  and  less  to  nondepreciable 
land.  A  focus  on  building  Improvements  In 
assessments  for  local  property  taxation  In- 
hibits rehabilitation  of  older  residential 
properties. 

Large  acreages  of  vacant  close-ln  suburban 
land  as  well  as  rebuildable  central  city  sites 
are  withheld  from  the  market  for  large  price 
rises  under  the  present  property  tax  system. 
That  occurs  as  land  is  taxed  at  low  effective 
rates,  in  relation  to  realistic  market  value, 
and  building  Improvements  are  subject  to 
a  relatively  greater  tax  burden.  Consequently 
laind  prices  are  high  in  urbanizing  areas  and 
builders  "leapfrog"  further  out  to  cheaper 
lands  for  residential  development.  Less  than 
optimum  size  communities  are  created,  en- 
tailing high  per-unit  costs  of  services,  in-, 
creased  dally  commutation,  and  an  extension 
of  urban  sprawl. 

Mr.  President,  S.  268  represents  a  sig- 
nificant improvement  over  last  year's  bill. 
Many  of  the  proposals  which  I  advanced 
last  year  have  been  recognized.  The  ex- 
ecutive office  of  the  President  has  respon- 
sibility to  guide  Federal  and  State  agency 
compliance  with  this  statute. 

There  Is  a  limited  application  of  na- 
tional policy  guidelines  in  the  develop- 
ment of  State  land  use  processes.  And 
there  Is  recognition  of  the  need  to  de- 
velop more  precise  national  land  use 
policy  guidelines.  There  is  recognition  of 
the  relationship  of  the  property  tax 
structure  to  land  use  decision.  And  there 
is  recognition  of  the  relationship  between 
State  and  local  agencies  in  the  develop- 
ment of  land  use  planning  programs. 

These  are  essential  elements  of  pro- 
posals which  I  have  advanced.  While 
their  scope  is  more  limited  than  I  have 
proposed,  their  inclusion  in  the  le^la- 
tion  is  a  good  beginning. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  my  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  102,  line  24,  after  "policies"  Insert 
the  following:  "and  any  requirements  or 
procedures  necessary  to  assure  that  the  na- 
tional land  use  policies  are  implemented" 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point,  before  proceeding  with  an  ex- 
planation of  the  amendment,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case). 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Until  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Mainu 
Is  disposed  of,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  not  In  order. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  despite  the  rule,  the  amendment 
may  be  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 


At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  a  new  section: 
That,  on  and  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  no  Federal  department  or 
agency  shall,  unless  specifically  authorized 
by  Congress,  utilize  In  connection  with  any 
Federal  public  works  project  or  any  other 
nonpark  or  nonrecreatlonal  project  or  pro- 
gram any  Federal  lands  designated  or  uti- 
lized fc*  parks,  recreation,  or  the  preserva- 
tion of  lis  natviral  values  unless  such  de- 
partment or  agency  shall  have  first  made 
available,  without  the  transfer  of  funds, 
lands  of  a  like  kind  (comparable  In  value, 
quality,  and  quantity)  as  a  replacement  for 
the  lands  to  be  so  utilized.  The  Secretary  of 
the  department  or  the  chief  administrative 
official  of  the  agency  administering  the  land 
for  use  as  park  or  recreational  land  or  for 
preservation  of  its  natural  values  shall  de- 
termine whether  replacement  lands  to  be 
made  available  are  of  like  kind.  Lands  made 
available  as  replacement  lands  under  this 
section  shall  be  administered  in  the  same 
manner  as  were  the  lands  they  replaced. 

Sec.  2.  On  and  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  no  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  shall  receive  any  Federal  funds  in 
connection  with  any  public  works  project  or 
other  nonpark  or  nonrecreatlonal  project  or 
program  Involving  the  utUizatlon  of  lands 
administered  or  designated  by  such  State  or 
subdivision  for  use  as  park  or  recreational 
land  or  for  preservation  of  Us  natural  values 
unless  such  State  or  subdivision  gives  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  assurances,  satisfac- 
tory to  him,  that  the  park  or  recreational 
lands  or  the  lands  preserved  for  their  natural 
values  so  utilized  shall  be  replaced  by  the 
State  or  subdivision  with  lands  of  a  like  kind 
(comparable  In  value,  quantity,  and  quality) 
and  that  such  replacement  lands  will  there- 
after be  administered  in  the  same  manner  as 
were  the  lands  they  replace.  Any  controversy 
arising  between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  such  State  or  subdivision  with  respect 
to  whether  replacement  lands  are  of  a  like 
kind  may  be  submitted  by  any  of  the  parties 
thereto  to  the  Commission  established  pur- 
suant to  section  4  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  On  and  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  no  Federal  department  or 
agency  shall,  unless  specifically  authorized 
by  Congress,  utilize  in  connection  with  any 
Federal  public  works  project  or  any  other 
nonpark  or  nonrecreatlonal  project  or  pro- 
gram any  private  lands,  without  regard  to 
how  such  lands  were  acquired  by  the  United 
States,  which.  Immediately  prior  to  such 
acquisition,  were  designated  or  utilized  for 
parks,  recreation,  or  the  preservation  of  its 
natiu^l  values  unless  such  department  or 
agency  shall  have  first  offered  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  owner  of  the  private  land,  with- 
out transfer  of  funds,  lands  of  a  like  kind 
(comparable  In  value,  quality,  and  quantity) 
as  a  replacement  for  the  lands  to  be  so  uti- 
lized. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
determine  whether  the  replacement  lands 
offered  to  the  private  owner  are  of  a  like 
kind  In  making  this  determination,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consider  any  limitations  on  the 
use  of  private  land  to  be  acquired  that  may 
be  desirable  to  Impose  on  the  use  of  the 
replacement  land.  Any  controversy  arising 
between  any  of  the  parties  Involved  with 
respect  to  whether  replacement  lands  offered 
are  of  a  like  kind  may  be  submitted  by  any 
of  the  parties  to  the  Commission  established 
pursuant  to  section  4  of  this  Act. 

(b)  On  and  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  no  Federal  funds  shall  be  made 
available  to  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  In  connection  with  any  public  works 
project  or  other  nonpark  or  nonrecreatlonal 
project  or  program  involving  the  utUlzatlou 
of  any  private  lands,  without  regard  to  how 
such  lands  were  acquired  by  such  State  or 
subdivision,  which,  immediately  prior  to  such 
acquisition,  were  designated  or  utilized  for 
parks,  recreation,  or  the  preservation  of  its 
natural  values  unless  such   State   or  sub- 
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dtrlslon  shall  have  first  offered  to  make  arall- 
able  to  tbe  avraer  of  the  privat*  tand,  vlth- 
ont  trandcr  of  funds,  lands  of  a  Iftc  kind 
(comparable  in  ralue,  quality,  and  quantity) 
as  a  replacement  for  the  lands  to  utUlEetL 
The  Secretsu7  of  the  Interior  shall  determine 
whether  replacement  lands  offered  are  of  a 
Hke  kind.  In  making  this  determlnatiou.  the 
Secreurj  shall  consider  any  limitations  on 
t.he  use  of  tbe  prtrate  land  to  be  acquired 
:hat  n^ay  be  desirable  to  tmpoBe  on  the  uae  of 
the  replacement  land.  Any  controversy  arlslnc 
between  any  of  the  ftartles  Involved  with 
respect  to  whether  replacement  lands  offered 
are  of  a  like  kind  may  be  subnutted  by  any 
of  tbe  parties  to  tbe  Commission  estabUsbed 
pursuant  to  section  4  of  this  Act. 

Eex:.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  esiablished  a 
eommissloa  to  be  known  as  tlie  Park  and 
Recreational  Beplaeement  Lands  Beyiew 
Commission  (bercln  referred  to  as  tbe  "Cbm- 
mlsB:on"). 

(b)  Tbe  Commission  shall  be  compoeed  of 
nine  members  appointed  by  the  Fresideut 
as  follows: 

|1)  four  from  the  executive  brancb  of 
the  Gorernment:  and 

(2>  five  from  individuals  In  private  life 
who  are  widely  recognized  for  their  knowl- 
edge of,  or  experience  In.  or  for  ther  Interest 
in,  the  fields  of  real  estate  or  conservatlou. 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  to  serve  as 
Chairman.  Vacancies  in  the  Commission 
shall  not  aSect  its  powers  but  shall  be  filled 
In  the  same  manner  in  which  the  original 
appointments  were  made.  Five  members  of 
(be  Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(d)  Ifembers  of  tbe  Commiss'.on  from  pri- 
vate life  shall  not  receive  compensation  for 
service  on  the  Conunission,  and  members  o>l' 
the  Conunission  trom  the  executive  brancb 
of  the  Oovemment  shall  serve  without  com- 
pmaatlon  In  additkm  to  that  received  for 
their  aervloes  in  such  branch,  but  all  mem- 
bers shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsis- 
tence, and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred 
by  them  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
vested  in  the  Conunission. 

(e)  Tbe  Conunission  shall  have  the  power 
to  appoint  such  personnel  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
may  pay  such  piersonnel  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subcliapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
class!  ticat  ion  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates.  The  Commission  may  als^  obtain  the 
services  of  experts  and  consultants  in  ac- 
cordance wttta  the  fB-oTisioDs  of  sectimx  3109 
of  ttUe  V.  United  States  Code. 

(f)  Tbe  Commission  is  authorized  to  se- 
Ciire  directly  from  any  execnttve  department, 
bureau,  agency,  board,  commission,  office. 
Independent  establtsbment,  or  instrumen- 
tality of  tbe  Federal  Ooverament  informa- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and  each 
such  department,  bureau,  agency,  board, 
commlscion,  office,  establlsbment.  or  iiistru- 
mentality  is  authorized  and  directed  to  fur- 
nisb  such  tnformaUoo  directly  to  tbe  Com- 
mission upon  request  made  by  tlie  Cbairman 
of  the  CommiBSloD. 

fg)  It  8h«n  be  the  duty  of  the  OommlsBlon 
to  hear  and  determine  all  controversies  sub- 
mitted to  It  pursuant  to  tbls  Act  and  the 
findtiigs  and  determinations  of  the  Com- 
nii.ssion  shall  be  final.  It  shall  be  the  further 
duty  of  tbe  Conunission  to  advise  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Interior  to  assist  btm  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sac.  5.  Thla  Act  may  be  elted  as  the  "Parfc 
Land  Protection  Act". 

Sec.  8.  Tbere  are  anthortsed  to  be  appro* 
priated  such  sums  as  may  be  neeessary  to 
carry  out  tbe  provisions  of  this  Act. 

BCr.  CASE.  Vfr.  President,  the  ameid- 
ment  I  have  olTered  is  the  same  as  & 


1368,  wblch  r  tntrodnced  earlier  this 
year,  having  introduced  It  In  previous 
sessions  for  several  years.  It  provides,  Jn 
substance,  that  whenever  park  land  is 
taken  for  a  ptibCc  use.  It  must  be  replaced 
in  kind  before  that  action  can  occur. 

I  have  discussed  tlais  matter  with  the 
manager  of  tbe  bill  and  with  Senator 
Bible,  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee on  Parks  and  Recreation.  They  are 
not  tms3Tnpathetic  with  the  motive  or 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment,  Init  they 
coiiectly  have  pointed  oat  that  vee  have 
had  no  hearings  on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  2 
minutes  of  the  Senator  luive  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIB.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  snch  time  as  he  may  re- 
quire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

As  I  was  saying,  and  that  they  would 
tie  obliged  to  resist  the  amendment  at 
this  time  on  this  legislation.  I  can  un- 
derstand this  point  at  view.  I  have  great 
sympathy  with  the  orderly  procedures 
which  they  urge.  On  the  understanding 
that  I  have  now  with  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  that  seme  time  daring  this  year 
m./  mcasm^  wiU  be  considered  in  the  reg- 
ular course  in  a  subcommittee  1  am  pre- 
pared to  withdraw  the  amendment  and 
e.xpress  my  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  Senatoi'  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible)  earlier  in  the  day.  He  is  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that 
would  be  handling  the  bill  introduced 
by  the  Senator  fitnn  New  Jersey. 

I  can  corroborate  for  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  that  a  hearing  wiU  be  held 
some  time  duiing  the  course  of  the  year 
in  connection  with  the  legislation  he  has 
proposed.  I  think  it  is  a  very  important 
bill  and  deak  with  the  problem  of  say- 
ing, in  effect,  that  we  are  going  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo.  That  before  park 
lands  are  taken  they  should  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  indicate  how  they  are  going  to  be 
replaced. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  tbe  iMroee- 
cution  of  this  proposal.  I  am  drilghted 
that  he  is  withdrawing  the  amendment 
because  we  have  not  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  have  appropriate  hearii«s.  but 
we  will  proceed  some  time  this  year  to 
have  the  hearings  .so  that  the  matter 
can  be  fully  ventilated. 

Mr.  CASE.  With  that  assurance,  for 
which  I  am  most  grateful.  I  withdraw 
the  amoMlment.  I  thank  tbe  Senator 
from  Maine. 

The  KlESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  having  been  withdrawn,  the 
question  recurs  on  tbe  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  is  It  in 
attitt  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  amendment?  I  ask  for  tbe  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendmott. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  lliere  is 
not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  <tf  a  ^lonun. 


The  PRESIDING  ORPICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  derk 
proceeded  to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tbe  PRESIDING  OSTICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MDSKIK  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Ml-.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
state  the  case  for  the  amendment  in 
less  than  5  minutes.  At  that  point  we  can 
judge  whether  or  not  we  can  move 
quickly  to  a  vote.  The  amendment  is 
very  short  and  it  would  be  an  addition 
to  section  307  (c>  of  the  biU  on  page  102, 
to  which  I  have  already  made  reference. 
The  last  sentence  in  that  section  reads: 

Before  tbe  end  of  tbe  third  fun  fiscal 
year  fcrtlowing  the  enactanent  of  this  Act, 
tbe  Board  shall  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress fiucb  legislation  as  It  may  deem  ap- 
propriate or  necessary  to  establish  national 
land  use  policies. 

That  sentence  ends  at  that  point  in 
the  bill.  I  would  add  the  following  to  the 
sentence: 

and  any  reqaiirements  or  procedures  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  the  national  land  uee 
policies  are  implemented. 

Earlier  in  the  day  the  Senate  rejected 
the  so-caned  sanctions  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  floor  manager 
of  the  bin  (Mr.  Jackson)  to  bring  pres- 
sure upon  the  States  and  localities  to  im- 
plement the  provisions  of  the  bin.  I  voted 
against  that  because  I  felt  that  we  needed 
to  see  more  clearly  the  poHcy  directions 
which  would  be  taken  tmder  the  bill  be- 
fore we  imposed  such  sanctions. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  require 
that  the  Interagency  Advisory  Board  on 
Land  Use  Policy  suggest  to  Congress  not 
only  additional  land  use  policy,  but  also 
the  requirements  and  procedures  which 
are  necessary  to  assure  that  land  use 
policies  which  the  btjard  recommends 
are  implemented  as  the  land  use  policy 
for  the  50  State  programs. 

In  other  words,  this  amendment  would 
place  before  Congress,  in  3  years,  rec- 
ommendations as  to  either  incentives  or 
sanctions  designed  to  move  the  States 
toward  a  national  land  use  policy. 

Both  last  year  and  this  year,  much 
controversy  has  surrounded  the  question 
of  sanctions  to  force  the  States  and  lo- 
calities to  comply  with  the  land  use  plan- 
ning requirements  specified  in  the  law. 
To  date,  I  have  not  been  satisfied  with 
any  of  the  solutions  which  have  been 
proposeiS.. 

The  full  land  use  program  specified  in 
this  bin  would  not  become  effective  for  5 
years.  Certainly,  if  that  is  the  case,  we 
do  have  more  time  for  deliberation  as  to 
what  methods  may  be  most  appropriate 
to  assure  that  the  programs  are  imple- 
mented consistent  with  the  national  pol- 
icy directions  which  Congress  specifies. 

Pbr  that  reason,  I  think  a  further  re- 
view after  3  years,  as  would  occm-  as  a 
result  of  this  amendment^  ia  fully  appro- 
priate. To  adf^t  a  strict  «a»vf^i^>yt  provi- 
sion now  without  determining  the  rela- 
tionship of  tboee  sanctions  to  national 
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land  use  policies  would  be  premature.  Tb 
burden  this  important  legislation  with 
sanctions  which  would  not  be  relevant 
for  5  years  is  equaUy  unnecessary. 

My  proposal  would  permit  the  devel- 
opment of  more  realistic,  program-re- 
lated sanctions  or  incentives,  as  appro- 
priate. 

We  will  have  an  opportunity  to  observe 
the  State's  response  to  this  legislation. 

We  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  policy 
recommendations  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  and  the  Interagency 
Advisory  Board. 

We  will  have  the  benefit  of  a  3 -year 
learning  period. 

If,  after  that  time,  sanctions  or  incen- 
tives are  deemed  appropriate  they  can 
be  evaluted  in  light  of  national  land  use 
policy  recommendations.  The  Congress 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  consider  the 
most  appropriate  combination  of  both 
and  act  or  refuse  to  act  on  the  basis  of 
State  performance  and  national  need. 

For  that  reason  I  offer  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  that  completes  my 
explanation. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Maine  for  offer- 
ing the  amendment.  He  discusses  very 
clearly  the  concern  for  environmental 
quality  and  the  need  for  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  and  the  Inter- 
agency Advisory  Board  to  follow  this 
matter  very  closely  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  act  can  be  implemented  and 
then  come  up  with  the  necessary  re- 
quirements or  procedures,  as  the  amend- 
ment states,  to  make  sure  the  national 
land  use  policies  are  implemented. 

I  believe  this  would  occur,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  after 
the  full  3  years  have  expired. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  there  is  a  clear 
policy  directive  of  the  Congress  express- 
ing this  concern,  so  that  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity would  come  to  Congress  and  ask  for 
legislation  or  authority,  whatever  he 
needs,  to  see  that  the  Act  is  a  reality. 
That  is  the  thrust  of  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  This  is  something  like 
the  psychology  of  a  second  shoe  falhng. 
Thii  bill  is  the  first  shoe,  and  it  will  give 
a  clear  indication,  if  adopted,  to  the 
States  that  Congress  is  serious  about 
this  business.  If  the  States  do  not  re- 
spond effectively.  Congress  is  thinking 
of  sanctions  in  3  years.  It  may  have  a 
very  salutary  effect.  The  Senator  has  cor- 
rectly interpreted  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  ready  for  a  vote 
on  the  amendment.  I  know  that  a  roll- 
call  has  been  ordered.  I  know  of  no  other 
Senators  who  have  asked  for  time.  I  am 
prepared  to  vote. 

The  PRESIl!)ING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  adoption  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Maine  for 
himself  and  other  Senators.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  Is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr, 
Gravel)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  61, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 

[No.  206  Leg.] 

YEAS— 61 


Abourezk 

Haskell 

Moss 

Aiken 

Hataeld 

Muskie 

Baker 

Hathaway 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hollings 

Packwood 

Beau 

Huddles  ton 

Pas  tore 

Bentsen 

Hughes 

Pearson 

Biden 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Percy 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Proxmire 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Javits 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Ribicoff 

Case 

Magnuson 

Schweiker 

Chiles 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Church 

Mathias 

Stafford 

Clark 

McClellau 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

McGee 

Symington 

Domeuici 

McGovern 

Taft 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Griffin 

Metcalf 

Williams 

Hart 

Mondale 

Hartke 

Montoya 
NAYS— 37 

Allen 

Dominlck 

McClure 

Bartlett 

Eastland 

Nunn 

Bellmon 

Ervin 

Roth 

Bennett 

Fannin 

Saxbe 

Bible 

Fong 

Scott.  Pa. 

Brock 

Pulbright 

Scott,  Va. 

Buckley 

Goldwater 

Stevens 

Byrd. 

Gurney 

Talmadge 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Han.sen 

Thurmond 

Cook 

Helms 

Tower 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Weicker 

Curtis 

Johnston 

Young 

Dole 

Long 

NOT  VOTING- 

-2 

Gravel 

Stennls 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
MusKiE,  for  himself  and  other  Senators, 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table; 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
my  second  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  68,  line  6,  after  "regulatory"  in- 
sert "and  planning". 

On  page  74,  strike  out  all  beginning  at 
line  24  and  continuing  through  line  4  on 
page  75  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

"(F)  assuring  that  (1)  any  source  of  air. 
water,  noise,  or  other  pollution  pertaining 
to  the  areas  and  developmental  activities 
listed  in  this  clause  (1)  will  not  be  located 
where  it  will  result  In  a  violation  of  any 
applicable  air,  water,  noise,  or  other  pol- 
lution standard  or  implementation  plan,  (ii) 
any  developmental  activities  in  combina- 
tion with  pollution  sources  will  not  cause 
such  violations  to  occur,  and  (ill)  the  pro- 
gram Is  consistent  with  the  goals,  policies, 
objectives,  standards,  and  other  requirements 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  other  Federal  laws 
controlling  pollution." 

On  page  94.  line  10.  after  "with"  insert 


the  following:  "and  will  not  cause  violation 
of." 

On  page  94,  line  16.  after  "Secretary"  strike 
the  period  and  Insert  the  following:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  for  the  first  full  fiscal 
year  following  initial  submission  of  State 
land  use  programs  to  the  Administrator,  he 
shall  have  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  in 
which  to  communicate  his  views  to  the 
Secretary." 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  this 
amendment.  It  is  designed  to  clarify  the 
relationship  between  this  bill  and  other 
environmental  laws.  It  should  not  take 
too  long  to  explain  it.  I  cannot  predict 
how  long  a  discussion  it  may  trigger,  but 
I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  very  time  con- 
suming. 

Mr.  JACXSON.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
say  that  I  am  prepared,  at  the  outset,  to 
accept  the  amendment.  I  believe  that 
what  the  Senator  has  done  is  to  take  four 
amendments  and  treat  them  en  bloc  as 
one  amendment.  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure)  would  like  to  speak.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  take  any 
time,  but  we  have  a  caveat  with  respect 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  I  may  say 
that  I  doubt  whether  there  will  be  any 
other  speakers  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  it  may  be 
helpful  if  I  take  just  2  or  3  minutes  to  ex- 
plain the  thrust  of  these  amendments  for 
the  benefit  of  those  Senators  who  are  in 
the  Chamber  and  listening. 

This  amendment,  while  it  addresses 
separate  sections  of  the  bill,  is  for  one 
purpose — to  implement  the  stated  intent 
of  the  Interior  Committee  to  insure  that 
State  land  use  programs  are — 

Coordinated  with  the  regulatory  activities 
of  all  State  agencies  enforcing  air,  water, 
noise  or  other  pollution  standards  and  must 
assure  that  no  violation  of  any  applicable  air. 
water,  noise  or  other  pollution  standards  or 
implementation  plan  occur  In  areas  or  uses 
within  the  program's  compass. 

Both  the  Clean  Air  Act  (sec.  IIO 
and  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  (sec.  208  >  have  specified  poUu- 
tion-related  land  use  requirements. 
Waste  management  planning  for  the  lat- 
ter and  transportation  and  land  use  con- 
trols for  the  former,  are  important  as- 
pects of  programs  to  fulfill  water  and  air 
quality  objectives. 

These  are  regulatory  programs.  They 
are  supported  by  civil,  economic  and,  in 
some  cases,  criminal  sanctions.  They  are 
intended  to  stimulate  public  and  private 
efforts  to  protect  public  health  and  wel- 
fare and  enhance  the  quality  of  a  deteri- 
orating environment. 

My  only  interest  is  to  assure  that  S.  268 
indeed  "strengthens"  the  ability  of 
States — that  it  is  in  fact  "nuts  and  l)olts" 
legislation  to  require  States  to  gain  "au- 
thority and  ability  to  develop  their  own 
land  use  policies,"  not  to  supplant,  reduce 
or  otherwise  limit  the  effect  of  regulatory 
statutes. 

The  first  part  of  the  amendment  is  to 
subsection  202(b)  (4).  This  part  includes 
the  planning  aspects  of  pollution  control 
regulatory  programs  among  those  with 
which  the  State  land  use  planning 
agency  must  coordinate  its  activities. 
As  the  law  is  presently  written,  only  the 
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regulatory  aspects  of  pollution  control 
programs  are  covered.  However,  as  I  have 
indicated,  the  air  and  water  programs  in- 
clude requlreraents  related  to  planning 
to  assure  achievement  of  pollution  con- 
trol standards,  and  I  believe  it  is  essen- 
tial that  these  planning  activities,  along 
with  the  regulatory  activities,  be  given 
i-ecognition  in  any  effort  to  coordinate 
with  a  State  land  use  program. 

The  second  provision  of  this  amend- 
ment revises  clause  (F),  paragraph  (3) 
of  subsection  203(a)  to  broaden  coverage 
from  a  showing  that  sources  of  air.  water, 
iK>ise  and  other  pollution  do  not  violate 
applicable  pollution  requirements,  to  also 
assure  that  new  developmental  activities 
do  not  create  violations  of  the  pollution 
control  laws.  Examples  of  developmen- 
tal activities  which,  while  they  may  not 
be  sources  of  serious  pollution  them- 
selves, may  result  in  violation  of  pollu- 
tion control  laws  are  shopping  centers, 
drive-in  movies,  race  tracks,  or  other 
activities  which  can  draw  large  concen- 
trations of  people  or  automobiles  to  them 
and  thus  result  in  violation  of  pollution 
control  standards. 

Currently,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  is  implementing  both  reg- 
ulations covering  transportation  con- 
trols and  what  they  call  complex  sources 
of  pollution  such  as  those  I  have  listed 
above.  These  regulations  are  intended  to 
assure  that  the  results  of  concentrations 
of  people  and  vehicles  at  such  develop- 
ments are  anticipated  and  planned  for 
in  overall  programs.  This  provision  as- 
sures that  the  land  use  program  is  sup- 
portive of,  and  in  no  way  Infringes  upon, 
these  planning  activities.  The  addition 
of  this  provision  will  also  assure  that  the 
land  use  program  is  consistent  with  the 
goals,  policies,  objectives,  standards,  and 
other  requirements  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  the  Clean  Air  Act 
and  other  Federal  laws  controlling  pol- 
lution. 

May  I  emphasize,  anticipating  a  ques- 
tion that  may  be  asked,  that  it  is  not  the 
intent  of  this  amendment  to,  in  effect, 
add  to  the  goals,  policies,  objectives, 
standards,  and  other  requirements  of 
those  pieces  of  environmental  legislation, 
but  simply  to  assure  that  this  legislation 
is  Implemented  in  a  way  which  is  con- 
sistent with  those  pieces  at  legislation. 
The  purpose  of  this  is  to  assure  that, 
beyond  focusing  on  control  of  individual 
sources  as  the  present  provision  of  S.  268 
does,  there  is  also  general  recognition  of 
the  policies  and  objectives  which  these 
other  environmental  laws  meant  to 
achieve  and  there  is  assurance  that  the 
land  use  program  will  proceed  consistent 
with  these  policies  and  objectives  artic- 
ulated in  existing  laws. 

The  third  part  of  the  amendment,  to 
paragraph  2  of  subsection  306(b)  directs 
the  Administrator  of  the  Envlrorunental 
Protection  Agency,  in  reviewing  State 
land  use  programs,  to  assure  that  not 
only  is  there  nothing  in  the  State  pro- 
gram which  is  incompatible  with  the  en- 
vironmental laws  now  in  existence,  bnt 
also  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  State 
program  which  will  cause  any  violation 
of  the  standard  ttarougta  creaking  actirl- 
ties  wfaieh  attract  cancentratinis  of  peo- 
ple or  vehicles  asd  cause  pollution. 

The  final  provision  of  the  amendment 


revises  the  current  60-day  limit  on  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  review  of 
plans  to  give  the  EPA  180  days  to  review 
State  programs  during  the  first  fiscal 
year  in  which  these  programs  are  sub- 
mitted for  review.  TTiis  180-day  period 
during  the  initial  submission  phase  is 
intended  to  allow  the  Agency  to  gain  ex- 
perience in  examining  plans  and  avoid 
undue  burdens  which  could  be  Imposed 
on  the  Agency  if  heavy  and  tight  time 
schedules  are  imposed  at  a  time  when  it 
faces  the  largest  volume  of  State  plans 
and  has  the  most  limited  degree  of  ex- 
perience in  dealing  with  them. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my  ex- 
planation. It  is  technical  in  many  re- 
spects, but  It  had  to  be  made,  and  I  am 
happy  now  to  answer  any  questions  with 
respect  to  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  parts  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
with  which  we  would  have  no  disagree- 
ment at  all.  I  think  the  portion  providing 
for  planning,  which  is  the  first  part  of 
the  amendment,  Is  not  harmful  at  all, 
and  perhaps  Is  constructive. 

The  third  portion  of  the  amendment, 
which  refers  to  the  addition  of  language 
to  say  what  it  will  not  cause  violation  of, 
I  think,  does  not  change  but  makes  clear 
that  the  plans  cannot  violate  the  pro- 
visions of  these  other  standards.  That 
again,  while  it  may  not  be  necessary,  Is 
certainly  not  harmful  to  the  intentions  of 
this  act. 

The  final  provision  is  a  relatively  sim- 
ple one  that  says  instead  of  a  2-month 
review  period,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  shall  have  6  months  to  re- 
view the  plans  submitted  by  the  States. 
In  that  connection,  I  might  say  if  we 
really  want  the  plans  in  operation,  we 
ought  not  to  extend  unreasonably  the 
length  of  time  for  review  by  Federal 
agencies.  That  is  one  of  the  problems  we 
have  now,  that  it  Is  hard  to  get  decisions 
from  State  agencies,  and  here  we  are 
passing  a  law  requiring  the  States  to  do 
certain  things,  but  extending  very  great- 
ly the  time  period  in  which  Federal  bu- 
reaucrats can  make  their  decisions,  and 
I  am  not  certain  that  It  is  wise. 

However,  I  tlunk  that  is  a  simple,  easily 
understood  portion  of  the  amendment, 
and  I  suggest  that  we  will  all  be  able  to 
make  up  our  minds  as  to  whether  that 
is  good  or  bad.  But  the  one  I  should  like 
to  address  myself  to  is  the  second  i»t>- 
vision  of  the  Senator's  amendment.  This 
language,  or  language  at  least  in  part 
identical  to  this,  was  in  the  original  leg- 
islation and  was  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee after  extended  discussion  and  it 
was  stiicken.  It  was  stricken  for  a  very 
real  and  valid  reason.  The  Senator  says 
that  it  is  not  intended  by  this  language 
to  teoaden  any  existing  law.  Btrt  I  would 
say  that  no  statement  of  intent  of  that 
kind  can  possibly  overrule  the  very  ex- 
press provisions  of  this  amendment  that 
would.  Indeed,  very  greatly  broaden  the 
application  of  present  law,  to  the  extent 
which  is  not  clear  at  this  time. 

This  becomes  a  dangerous  kind  of  ad- 
dition to  the  language  of  the  bin,  I  refer 
to  this  langiiage  within  the  bill — within, 
the  amendment — which  is  subsection 
<a),  stAsection  <f)  as  set  fortb  In  tlie 
amendment. 


Any  developmental  activities  In  combina- 
tion with  pollution  sources  urUl  not  cause 
such  violations  to  occur. 

That  is  far  beyond  any  existing  statu- 
tory provision  in  the  Air  Quality  Control 
Act  or  in  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act.  This  is  an  addition  to  present  law 
that  extends  it  into  areas  which  none 
of  us  have  defined  as  yet  I  suggest  that 
adoption  of  this  amendment  will  cause 
imtold  difficulty  in  that  one  provision 
alone. 

The  second  part  is,  in  my  estimation — 
and  this  may  be  arguable — an  extension 
of  the  present  provision  of  this  act,  to 
say  that  this  act  must  be  ased  to  further 
the  goals  of  the  act.  It  does  not  say  "not 
to  be  inconsistent."  It  says. 

You  sball  use  this  act  as  a  lev«r  to  make 
certain  things  h^pen  which  are  not  required 
by  other  laws  but  are  the  goals  of  other 
laws. 

We  took  that  language  ont  of  the  bill, 
after  discussion  in  the  committee  and  by 
agi-eement  of  the  committee,  because  we 
felt  that  that  kind  of  statutory  enact- 
ment here  would  imdoubtedly  lead  to  an 
expansion  of  the  provisions  of  other  laws, 
without  us  really  being  able  to  see  ex- 
actly how  they  would  operate  in  practice. 

So,  for  that  reason,  subsection  (2)  and 
subsection  (3)  of  subsection  (f).  the  sec- 
ond amendment — second  portion  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
suggests  to  me  that  the  amendment 
should  be  defeated.  It  is  a  very  danger- 
ous extension  without  any  prescribing  of 
the  limits  or  the  definitions  of  that  ex- 
tension. So  that  I  think  we  would  find. 
after  having  done  it  and  it  was  put  into 
practice,  we  liad  imleashed  a  monster. 

We  should  reject  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
apologize  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  be- 
cause I  foimd  it  very  dlfBcvlt  to  hear 
everything  he  said.  Fch-  some  reason, 
there  seems  to  be  some  interference  with 
the  acoustics  In  the  Chamber  and  I  could 
not  hear  everything  he  said.  However.  I 
think  I  understand  his  objectkm  to  the 
amendment,  and  if  I  misstate  what  his 
objection  is,  I  hope  that  he  wlD  correct 
me  because  I  do  not  do  so  intentionally. 

I  gather  that  the  Senator  is  concerned 
with  the  sec<md  of  the  amendments — 
the  second  of  the  prorisloos  in  my 
amendment,  on  the  grounds  that  it  vrould 
have  the  effect  of  augmenting  or  adding 
to  the  requirements  of  the  standards  or 
the  goals  of  the  environmental  legisla- 
tion. I  am  sure  I  have  made  it  dear  that 
is  not  the  intent,  nor  do  I  believe  it  to  be 
the  effect. 

Let  me  put  my  point  In  this  way:  I 
think  the  Senator  focused  on  this  lan- 
guage. 

Any  developmental  activities  ta  combina- 
tioQ  wlttt  poUtitkn  ■ouices  wttt  not  cause 
such  vi<datk»is  to  occur. 

My  answer  to  the  Senator  fcs.  was  it  the 
intent  that  S.  268  permit  developmental 
activities  whirfi  would  cttnse  such  viola- 
tions to  occur?  Because  that  is  the  re- 
verse of  his  interpretation. 

Mr.  McCLURE:.  Mr.  Presldeni,  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  We  are  getting  into  a 
dangerous  area  when  we  assiune  that 
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the  negative  of  something  is  the  opposite 
of  the  positive.  For  instance,  we  can  say 
that  if  sonething  is  xuA  black  then 
we  assume  it  Is  white.  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator, and  I  am  sore  that  he  would  agree, 
there  are  many  other  changes  which 
could  be  made,  but  that  is  one  that  is  not 
really  the  positive.  So  I  do  not  believe 
ttiat  my  opposition  to  this  language  nec- 
essarily carries  the  implication  that  S. 
268  is  intended  to  permit  violations.  That 
is  why  I  indicated  some  positive  action. 
But  when  we  read  this  in  connection  with 
the  Supreme  Court  decision,  the  Pratt 
case  just  recently  handed  down,  which 
permits  abscdutely  no  degradation  of  the 
existing  quahty  standards,  and  then  add 
to  that,  activities  in  combination  with 
other  sources,  then  we  have  virtually  said 
no  change  of  any  kind  in  land  use  can 
be  penaitted  under  a  State  plan  which 
is  formulated  in  conjuncticci  with  this 
legislation.  I  am  certain  that  te  not  the 
intention  of  the  Senator  from  Maine;  He 
has  stated  that  it  Is  not  his  intention, 
bat  I  sniDRut  that  is  the  effect  ai  the 
Iwguagc  he  is  submitting. 

Mr.  MUSKUL  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
distinguished  Senator.  I  do  not  think  that 
kiie  merit  o<  the  amendment  is  dismissed 
by  suggesting  holding  it  i^}  to  a  mirror 
wtiich  would  be  a  reverse  picture  of  the 
Senator's  position. 

Let  me  read  from  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Air  Qaahty  Act  of  197».  It  touches 
09  tirbs  qiKstion: 

ImpBrmextetlott  standards  wBl  re<]uire 
other  changes  of  public  policy:  Land  use 
jMUcr  must  be  developed  to  prevent  Bocatton 
of  eactlttics  which  are  not  «os^>»tible  witlx 
Implementatioa  o<  natiosai  ataxulards. 

That  is  what  my  amendment  talks 
about. 

Here  I  have  before  me,  materials  is- 
sued by  BPA  on  June  11,  1973.  dealing 
with  complex  soiace  regulations — let  me 
read  from  that  regulation: 

On  Aprtt  18,  M73,  the  Administrator  pro- 
posed amsndmentg  to  those  regutatioxis  de- 
signed primarily  to  expand  the  scope  of  re- 
view prior  t«  construction  or  modification 
of  buildings,  facilities,  and  instaUatioiis,  so 
as  to  require  consideration,  of  the  air  qual- 
ity Impact  not  only  of  pollutants  emitted: 
directly  from  stationary  sources  but  also 
the  poDutioa  arising  from  mobile  sonroB' 
acUvlty  assocUted  with  such  bttildlngs,  fa- 
cilities, and  installatiotis. 

That  language,  I  say  to  the  Senator, 
Is  a  correct  interpretation  of  what  is  re- 
quired by  the  Clean  Air  Act.  If  S.  26ff  is 
not  amended  as  I  have  suggested,  then 
the  effect  of  S.  268  may  be  to  amend 
those  considerations,  those  values,  and 
those  requirements  out  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act. 

If  it  Is  the  desire  of  the  Senator  or  of 
the  Senate  to  remodel  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
let  us  do  it  directly. 

The  tenor  of  this  amendment  and  Its 
thrust  are  to  make  S.  268  neutral  with 
respect  to  the  dean  air  laws.  I  think  it 
does  that.  I  have  no  pride  of  authorship 
in  this  language.  If  the  Senator  can  sug- 
gest better  language  to  achieve  that  pur- 
pose, I  would  welcome  it.  I  do  not  think 
the  Senator's  Interpretation  of  it  is  cor- 
rect or,  if  It  fs  correct,  that  his  under- 
standing of  the  Clean  Ah-  Act  Is  con- 
sistent with  that  act  or  with  the  regula- 
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tions  which  have  been  developed  under 
it  or  the  policies  estahiisbed  under  it. 

I  repeat  that  the  intent  of  this  lan- 
guage is  to  neutralise  the  effect  of  this 
legislaticD  on  the  ^an  air  law  and  the 
Water  Pollution  Act^  and  I  do  not  tliink 
it  does  any  more  than  that. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  if.  In- 
deed, as  the  Senator  suggests,  it  is  Viae 
desire  to  make  certaki  that  this  is  neutral 
with  respect  to  these  other  Acts,  I  can 
refer  him  to  no  better  language  than  that 
which  the  committee  painstakingly  de- 
veloped over  the  course  of  many  days  of 
hearings  and  discussion  and  executive 
session  and  amendments  of  this  bilL  I  re- 
fer to  the  very  language  which  he  sug- 
gests should  be  stricken,  because  it  in- 
deed does  leave  this  bill  in  the  posture  of 
being  neutral  with  respect  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

The  language  he  is  suggesting,  far  from 
leaving  it  neutral,  injects  entirely  new 
and  untried  standards  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  that  act  which,  taken  In  con- 
jxinction  with  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision,  would  make  a  completely  dif- 
ferent application  of  this  act  from  that 
which  has  been  stated  is  the  intention  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine.  I  might  add, 
too,  while  we  are  talking  about  review 
by  EPA  and  what  EPA  wishes  to  do  with 
respect  to  the  State  plans,  Mr.  Ruckets- 
haus.  tJie  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  in  comment- 
ing upon  the  proposed  legislation — I  refer 
to  the  report  that  is  on  file  in  connection 
with  this  measure — said: 

From  the  point  of  view  of  this  Agency,  our 
interests  are  adequately  represented  in  S.  924 
through  the  representation  on  the  ^fatlenal 
Advisory  Board  and  the  review  mccbanlBaa 
In  section  203  (a>  sad  tc>. 

He  went  on,  both  before  and  after  in 
that  report,  to  indicate  that  since  this 
was  a  process-oriented  bin  that  was 
being  suggested  by  the  administration, 
they  did  not  want  to  get  into  the  review. 
Rather  than  extending  the  period  of  time 
in  which  they  should  review  it,  he  said: 

We  do  not  need  to  at  all,  ao  long  as  we 
are  satisfied  that  the  process  which  the  State 
is  tmplying  and  the  review  mechanisms 
wlklcb  are  set  forth  wtthlR  the  bill  are  saore 
tlMDV  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  at  the  Ea- 
vlronmerrtal  Protection  Agency  in  seeing  thst 
the  legttimate  Interests  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment were  protected  on  Federal  itusxis,  on 
Federal  decisions,  and  with  respect  to  the 
procsss  followed  by  the  State. 

So,  for  all  these  reasons,  it  seems  to  me 
tiiat,  in  spite  of  what  the  Senator  from 
Maine  has  said,  it  does  something  differ- 
ent from  what  he  intends  it  to  do. 

For  example,  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine  that  I  am  certain  he  did 
not  intend,  when  Congress  was  talking 
adaout  air  quality  control,  that  there 
sboold  be  a  lO^pcreeni  ban  on  vehicular 
traffic  in  Los  Angeles.  I  am  certain  that 
right  now  there  is  no  intention  on  the 
pwurt  of  anyone  here  to  say  to  the  people 
of  Los  Angeles  that  they  cannot  drive 
their  automobiles  any  more  during  cer- 
tain periods  of  the  year,  that  they  have 
to  stop,  100  percent.  Y^  the  effect  of 
legiislation  which  has  been  passed  taac 
been  precisely  tl»t. 

It  was  not  the  intentioa  oL  COneress, 


in  passing  air  quality  control  legisla- 
tion, to  greatly  invade  tiie  prerogatives 
of  tlie  State  and  tlie  police  powers  of  the 
State  in  such  things  as  parking  regula- 
tions, licensing  taxis,  and  fees  for  use 
of  interstate  tunnels,  as  lias  been  sug- 
gested now  by  the  EPA,  as  necessary  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  air  quality 
standards  that  tiave  been  adopted. 

So  we  have  to  fce  careful  that  we  do  not 
go  beyond  our  stated  intention  wlien  we 
adopt  language  ttiat  has  results  we  did 
not  intend. 

I  agree  witli  what  the  Senator  says 
about  his  intention.  I  am  saying  that,  iu 
my  view,  the.  language  necessarily  will 
result  in  consequences  which  go  far  be- 
yond the  stated  intention  o*  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  first  let 
me  say  tiiat  the  Muskie  amendiuent  basi- 
cally involves  the  language  we  had 
adopted  in  the  bill  last  year;  second,  it 
is  in  the  bill  as  I  introduced  it  this  year. 

As  I  Interpret  the  language — and,  in 
fairness  to  the  Senator  from  Idaiw  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine,  I  think  we  are 
talking  about  interpretatioD — as  the  fioor 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  ■nagiKani^wt;  (}oes 
take  a  neutral  stance  This  ia  the  way  I 
interpret  it. 

I  read  from  subsectiea  iFy  of  the 
amendment : 

(1  >  win  not  be  located  w<i«rc  H  will  resnlt 
in  a  violatioti  of  any  appticabls  aic,  water, 
noise,  or  otber  poUutiou  stajidard  or  inaple- 
aoentatlou  plan. 

Then  it  goes  on; 
any  developmental  activities  fai  aamUaaslon 
with  pollution  sources  wia  osS  casae  sscli 
vlolatious  to  occur. 

It  goes  on,  furtherr 

The  program  Is  consistent  with  the  goals, 
poUcles,  objectives,  standards  «nd  other  re- 
qitlrements  of  the  Federal  ^fTt/Ur  PoUutron 
Control  Act,  the  Clean  Ak  Act,  aad  other 
Federal   laws^  controlling 


As  I  Interpret  it — and  I  say  Oils  for 
the  legislative  history — it  does  not  add 
anything  new.  It  does,  in  effect,  make 
clear  that  those  laws  are  applicable  and 
that  we  are  not  by  implieation — and  I 
think  tlas  is  what  the  Senator  from 
Maine  has  in  mind — repeaknc  any  of  the 
existing  law. 

We  accepted  it  previously  on  that  basis. 
and  I  wanted  to  make  this  st^ement  so 
that  the  legislative  history  would  be 
clear.  I  sum  it  all  by  saying  that  we  are 
not  adding  and  we  are  not  detractmg;  we 
are  clarifying  it — at  least,  I  am,  in  ac- 
cepting the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  language  in  the 
bill — perhaps  I  should  read  it  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  not  be  familiar 
with  that  language — at  the  bottom  of 
page  74  and  the  top  of  page  T5,  says.  In 
effect,  after  the  previous  language  that 
appears  on  page  7?,  that  the  State  has 
developed  an  adequate  State  htrid  use 
program,  which  program  shaH  include 
a  statement  of  State  tand  ace  pelleies, 
objectives,  and  methoas  ef  lM|iiiiiwi>ta- 
tion  for  assming  tJwl  my  amBce  ei  air, 
water,  ncfee.  or  other  poButloa  p0taiB> 
ing  to  the  areafS  and  derrlsti— ntnT  ae- 
ttvitieB  ItEtcd  m  this  duBC  "41}  vitt  not 
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be  located  where  it  will  result  in  a  viola- 
tion of  any  applicable  air,  water,  noise, 
or  other  pollution  standard  or  imple- 
mentation plan." 

That  is  the  language  in  the  bill.  If  it 
is  our  intention  to  leave  it  neutral,  what 
could  be  more  clear  than  that  the  plans 
cannot  be  in  conflict  with  applicable 
statutes?  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington and  the  Senator  from  Maine  what 
applicable  State  or  Federal  statute  in 
the  pollution  control  areas  today  speaks, 
as  No.  2  in  the  second  portion  does  speak, 
of  combinations  of  pollution  sources  as  a 
violation  of  the  law?  Point  out  for  me 
one  statute  that  has  that  standard  to- 
day? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  suggest  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  may  wish  to  respond  as 
he  Interprets  his  language.  I  have  given 
my  Interpretation  of  the  language,  and 
perhaps  we  can  complete  the  record  by 
the  Senator  from  Maine  commenting  on 
the  language  in  (P)  as  contained  in  his 
amendment,  as  contrasted  with  (P)  in 
the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  say  in 
response  to  the  Senator,  first  of  all,  that 
I  have  indeed,  read  that  language  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  did  not  mean  that 
the  Senator  had  not. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Second.  I  do  not  al- 
ways agree  with  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  and 
neither  does  the  Senator  or  the  commit- 
tee, because  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  is  opposed 
to  provisions  of  the  bill. 

But  let  me  say  on  the  question  of  am- 
bient air  standards,  which  are  subject 
to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  pollution  is  the 
product  of  a  combination  of  sources — 
stationary  sources,  mobile  sources,  in- 
anamate  sources,  power  sources,  indus- 
tries, backyard  burning.  The  Clean  Air 
Act  requires  the  establishment  of  am- 
bient air  standards. 

But  now.  let  us  get  down  to  the  spe- 
cific language.  Subsection  (F)  on  page  74 
states : 

assuring  that  any  source  of  air,  water, 
noise,  or  other  pollution  pertaining  to  the 
areas  and  developmental  activities  listed  In 
this  clause  (1)  will  not  be  located  where  It 
will  result  in  a  violation  of  any  applicable 
air,  water,  noise,  or  other  pollution  standard 
or  Implementation  plan; 

I  want  to  read  several  things  into  the 
Record,  so  the  Record  will  disclose  the 
intention  of  this  amendment. 

In  my  explanation  earlier  this  after- 
noon of  my  amendment  I  had  this  to  say 
about  it. 

The  second  provision  of  this  amend- 
ment— and  that  is  my  amendment — re- 
vises clause  (P) .  paragraph  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion 203 < a)  to  broaden  coverage  from  a 
showing  that  sources  of  air,  water,  noise, 
and  other  pollution  do  not  violate  applic- 
able pollution  requirements,  to  also  assure 
that  new  developmental  activities  do  not 
create  violations  of  the  pollution  control 
laws.  Examples  of  developmental  activ- 
ities which,  while  they  may  not  be  sources 
of  serious  pollution  themselves,  may  re- 
sult in  violation  of  pollution  control  laws 
are  shopping  centers,  drive-in  movies, 
racetracks,  or  other  activities  which  can 
draw  large  concentrations  of  people  or 
automobiles  to  them  and  thus  resiilt  in 
violation  of  pollution  control  standards. 


I  quoted  from  EPA  regulations  earlier 
because  it  Is  an  EPA  responsibility  to  ad- 
minister and  enforce  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
Now,  whether  or  not  the  language  I  have 
Just  read  from  my  remarks  earlier  this 
afternoon  is  a  valid  explanation  of  the 
policy  established  under  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  I  think  it  is  testified  to  by  this  lan- 
guage in  the  regiilation.  I  read  it : 

The  Administrator  proposed  amendments 
to  those  regulations  designed  primarily  to 
expand  the  scope  of  review  prior  to  construc- 
tion or  modification  of  buildings,  facilities, 
and  installations  so  as  to  require  considera- 
tion of  the  air  quality  Impact  not  only  of 
poUutants  emitted  directly  from  stationary 
sources,  but  also  pollution  arising  from  mo- 
bile source  activity  associated  with  buildings, 
facilities,  and  Installations. 

That  was  my  understanding,  as  the 
author  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  of  its  intent 
with  respect  to  this  situation.  I  felt  that 
S.  268  impinged  upon  that  policy  im- 
plication of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  so 
I  offered  this  amendment. 

The  language  itself,  which  the  Senator 
addressed  my  attention  to  In  the  bill, 
does  not  clarify  the  ambiguity,  however 
painstakingly  the  committee  considered 
it.  It  simply  avoids  the  question. 

The  Senator  and  I  may  disagree  as 
to  what  the  policy  should  be,  but  I  think 
it  Is  clear  what  the  policy  established  by 
the  Clean  Air  Act  is,  and  I  think  it  Is 
clear  that  S.  268  as  written  can  be  inter- 
preted to  undermine  that  policy  as  en- 
compassed In  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  suggests  that  since 
ambient  air  quality  standards  are  a  com- 
bination of  several  different  inputs  or 
contributions,  that  satisfies  the  combi- 
nation of  elements  language  which  I 
questioned  in  his  amendment. 

Would  not  the  Senator  also  agree  that 
in  addition  to  the  law  which  Congress 
enacted  It  also  directed  the  administer- 
ing agency  to  adopt  regulations,  and 
those  regulations  become  a  part  of  the 
law,  just  as  much  as  if  we  had  written 
them  ourselves.  Is  that  not  a  correct 
statement  of  the  posture  of  the  law? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No.  I  think  the  regula- 
tions are  something  to  be  challenged  in 
some  circumstances.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  arbitrary,  unreasonable,  inaccurate 
regulations,  improperly  Interpreting  the 
will  of  the  legislature.  I  do  not  give  them 
a  blank  check. 

I  cite  EPA's  regulation  because  it  coin- 
cides with  my  interpretation  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  regulation  was 
adopted  pursuant  to  a  standard  or  find- 
ing in  law,  just  as  the  statute  is,  just  as 
any  law  we  pass  is  binding  imtll  it  is  up- 
set or  changed. 

While  the  Senator  refers  to  ambient 
air  quality  standards,  the  regulations 
talk  about  emissions;  they  do  not  talk 
about  ambient  air  quality  standards. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  to  enforce  ambient  air  quality 
standards  one  must  get  to  the  emissions. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  the  point  I  am 
getting  at.  But  the  combination  of  things 
here  are  not  things  under  the  statutes, 
but  combinations  of  things  under  the 
regulations,  and  the  regxilations  do  not 
refer  to  ambient  air  quality  standards. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  What  creates  pollution 


is  the  consumption  of  energy  by  increas- 
ing concentrations  in  numbers  of  people 
and  energy  consiuning  machines.  If  we 
really  want  to  get  at  the  reasons  for  that 
pollution,  we  can  avoid  all  the  con- 
sequences that  we  want,  but  we  have  to 
be  concerned  with  the  combinations  and 
the  combinations  are  determined  and  es- 
tablished by  land  use  policies  or  the  lack 
of  them.  That  surely  must  be  clear. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  And  it  surely  must  be 
clear  that  the  use  of  this  language,  which 
is  not  used  in  air  quality  standards,  al- 
though it  is  indirectly  referred  to,  that 
ambient  air  standards  and  the  regula- 
tions which  make  no  such  reference, 
combined  with  other  factors,  shows  an 
abdication  of  principles  of  those  acts. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  guess  what  I  need  to 
have  answered,  if  I  have  not  had  ans- 
wered already,  is  an  explanation  of  what 
he  has  not  made  clear,  of  what  deleteri- 
ous effects  he  thinks  will  flow  from  the 
use  of  this  language  in  my  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  There  are  two  parts 
of  the  amendment  which  I  object  to, 
and  which  I  outlined  previously  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  committee.  One  Is 
this.  The  other  is  furthering  the  aims  of 
other  acts  by  using  this  act  as  a  tool  to 
accomplish  what  could  not  be  accom- 
plished by  other  acts.  It  says  that  this 
act  shall  be  used  to  attain  the  goals  of 
another  act. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  language  is  not 
found  In  my  amendment.  My  amend- 
ment says:  "The  policies  shall  be  con- 
sistent with." 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  says  "Shall  further 
the  aims  and  goals."  That  is  the  kind  of 
language  that  I  think  is  wrong. 

The  Senator  says,  what  causes  pollu- 
tion? Certainly,  any  activity  of  any  hu- 
man being  or  animal,  or  nature  itself. 
Rotting  vegetation  causes  methane  gas. 
It  is  pollution  if  man  does  It;  It  is  not 
pollution  if  nature  does  it.  We  do  not 
like  eutrophication  of  our  lakes  and 
streams,  but  it  is  a  natural  process.  If  we 
accelerate  it.  it  is  pollution. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  not  addressed 
any  of  my  remarks  to  any  of  the  natural 
forms  of  pollution,  but  to  man-made 
forms  of  pollution.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  anything  in  the  amendment  that  aims 
at  natural  forms  of  pollution.  We  are  get- 
ting at  man-made  forms  of  pollution. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  point  I  am  try- 
ing to  make  is  that  we  are  extending  the 
implications  of  those  acts  in  ways  which 
cannot  be  predicted  with  any  kind  of 
certainty  when  we  inject  the  two  factors 
I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  agree. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  Just  as  plain 
at  this  time  as  if  we  were  to  assure  that 
the  Senator  from  Maine,  in  some  rare 
and  rash  moment,  would  try  to  suggest 
that  Maine  potatoes  are  superior  to 
Idaho  potatoes,  which  I  would  not  agree 
to,  and  I  think  the  facts  are  all  on  my 
side. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  H  the  Senator's  judg- 
ment in  other  matters  is  as  unsound  as 
in  this  one,  then  I  command  the  unani- 
mous support  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  have  some  evidence 
on  my  side  that  suggests  that  the  buy- 
ing and  preference  liablts  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  clearly  show  which  is  the  pref- 
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erable  .woduct,  and  that  comes  down 
on  my  side. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  imanlmous.  buying 
habits  have  resulted  tai  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine  and  the  gas-coBsutnlnc 
anonster  whdtdt  has  confronted  ns  wrtlx 
the  problems  we  have,  so  buying  habits 
are  not  necessarily  the  best  test  of  what 
Is  best  for  America. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Aside  from  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  that  slightly  extrane- 
ous subject.  I  think  it  is  important  for 
us,  in  adopting  this  language,  to  realize- 
the  kintis  of  implications  which  are  read 
into  tetngnage  in  the  interpretations  by 
the  courts.  That  is  the  fear  which  I  ex- 
press. That  Is  the  reason  why  the  com- 
mittee. In  amending  this  language, 
adopted  the  very  clear  provision  which  is 
in  the  proposed  statute  as  presented  to 
the  Senate  now,  and  which  the  Senator 
proposes  to  strike.  I  think  the  considered 
action  of  the  committee  Is  the  kind  of 
action  that  ought  to  be  sustained  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  just  add  this  to 
the  Rbcord  so  that  it  may  be  complete? 
In  my  eoUoquy  with  the  distinguished 
Senator,  a  reader  of  the  Record — one 
who  is  wise  enough  to  attempt  to  make 
that  kind  of  effort — may  be  under  a  mis- 
apprehension as  to  what  the  clean  air 
law  requires  with  respect  to  implemen- 
tation. So  let  me  read  this  from  section 
110  of  the  act  under  the  portion  of  the 
act  entitled  "Implementation  Plan": 

The  Administrator  shall  approre  such  plan 
or  any  portion  thereof  if  he  determines  that 
it  was  acRjpted  after  reasonable  notice  and 
hearing  and  that:  (B>  it  Includes  emission 
Mmltatlons,  schedttles,  and  timetables  for 
compliance  with  snch  limitations  and  such 
other  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
attainment  and  maintenance  of  such  pri- 
mary or  secondary  standards,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  land  use  and  transportation 
controls. 

In  other  words,  contrary  to  the  Sen- 
ate's su^estlon  that  the  standards  pro- 
vided for  in  any  way  will  be  implemented 
only  by  emission  controls,  the  act  pro- 
vides other  implementation  means  that 
are  clearly  indicated  in  -he  language 
which  I  have  lust  read. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  ""We  must  enhance  the 
air,"  says  a  recent  Supreme  Comt  case. 
"We  cannot  now  degrade  the  air  even  tf 
the  air  is  of  a  higher  standard  than  Fed- 
eral law  requires." 

Do  yov  agree  with  my  Interpretation 
of  the  court  case? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  repeat 
that? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  "We  must  enhance  the 
air,"  says  the  Supreme  Court.  "We  can- 
not now  degrade  the  air  even  if  the  air 
Is  of  a  higher  standard  than  Federal  hbw 
requires." 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  Is  reading 
from  the  Supreme  Court's  decision,  and  I 
do  not  have  the  language  of  that  decision 
before  me.  I  assume  the  Senator  is  read- 
ing accurately. 

Mr.  P&tmm.  I  trust  sa 

I  wfll  ask  the  Senator  this  question: 
Does  not  this  amendment  really  ratify 


that  Supreme  Conrt  decision.  If  that  Is 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  as  I  have 
indicated? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  effect  ef  this 
amendment  is  to  tnsnre,  to  the  extent 
that  I  am  able  to  anticipate  the  effects 
of  he  bin  before  us,  that  the  bill  does 
not  have  the  effect  of  modifying  the  clean 
air  law.  This  amendment  is  not  addressed 
to  that  decisitm  or  the  subject  of  that 
decision;  it  is  addressed  to  the  point  of 
making  this  bill  neutral  with  respect  to 
the  clean  air  law.  If  that  effect  of  the 
clean  air  law  is  effectively  stated,  reading 
from  the  Court's  decision,  then  the  effect 
of  this  amendment  will  be  not  to  change 
it. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  agree  that  that  is  the 
effect  of  this  amendment.  It  seems  to  me 
it  would  not  change  it,  bnt  it  would  ratify 
it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No;  it  is  not  the  effect 
of  the  amendment  to  modify,  repeal, 
ratify,  or  in  any  way  change  the  clean  air 
law. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  a  different  in- 
terpretation from  mine,  but  the  Sena- 
tor is  certainly  entitled  to  his  interpre- 
tation. 

Could  the  Senator  give  me  his  mean- 
ing of  "c'evelopmental  activities,"  as  used 
in  his  amendment? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  think  the  words  "de- 
velopmental activities"  are  so  well  known 
that  they  can  be  described  by  endless  lists 
of  illustrations  either  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  or  myself. 

There  is  housing  construction,  erec- 
tion of  structm-es  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other, building  of  roads,  transporting  of 
people,  construction  of  rail  lines — you 
name  it.  "Developmental  activities"  are 
activities  designed,  I  suppose  to  build 
commimlties,  to  build  homes,  and  an  the 
related  activities. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  As  Incorporated  tn  the 
amendment,  it  would  be  my  concern  that 
this  would  be  a  no-growth,  no  progress 
amendment.  In  oth  _*r  words,  the  Senator 
would  say  that  we  should  Just  let  our  land 
sit  idly  by  and  do  nothing. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
really  straining.  It  reminds  me  of  the 
anecdote  Mr.  Gromyko  told  us  at  Itmch 
yesterday.  He  said  the  hardest  task  in 
the  world  Is  to  catch  a  black  dog  in  a 
dark  room  when  the  dog  is  not  tiiere.  I 
think  that  describes  the  Senator's  re- 
action to  that  question  with  respect  to 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  7ANNIN.  I  would  not  agree,  but  let 
us  listen  to  what  it  says: 

Assurinc  that  any  source  of  air,  water, 
Boise,  or  other  poUvtlon  pertaining  to  the 
areas  and  developmental  aetkrttles  listed  tn 
tbis  ctaMse  wUl  not  be  located  where  It  wiH 
result  in  m  violation  of  eny  appUcabie  atr, 
water,  noise,  or  ottier  poUutlcn  standard  or 
Unplementatlon  plan,  any  dev«l«pMicntal  ac- 
tUlties  in  comblBatioa  vith  poUittioB  sources 
wiU  not  cause  such  violations  to  occur,  and 
the  program  la  consistent  with  the  goals,  pol- 
icies, ebjectlvee,  standards  and  other  re- 
quirements of  the  Federal  Water  Pollutloa 
CoDtrol  Act.  the  Oean  Air  Act,  bad  other 
Fetleral  laws  coa trolling  poBution. 

8o  witli  this  amendment  the  Seaatov 
wants  to  reaffirm  our  cun-ent  predica- 
ment that  does  not  allow  any  bnildhig 
that  would  degrade  our  air. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
to  the  Senator  that  I  must  vigorously  dis- 
agree with  his  interpretathm.  The 
amendment  has  to  be  read  in  the  context 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  Senator 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
finish.  The  Senator  has  put  a  question 
to  me.  The  Senator  objects  to  the  bilL 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  is  correct 
if  these  amendments  are  passed. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  respect 
that  disagreement.  However,  let  us  not 
attribute  it  to  my  amendment.  The  bill 
will  contnrf  developBiental  actirlties. 
That  is  the  effect  and  the  purpose.  It  will 
channd  developmaital  activities. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  the  develop- 
mental activities  under  this  bin  are 
planned  to  work  so  ibaX  they  should  not 
have  an  effect  on  or  violate  the  air  and 
water  pollution  law.  That  is  aH  I  am 
saying.  I  am  not  creating  a  bill  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  The  problem  ad- 
dressed to  me  would  not  exist  without  this 
legislation.  I  am  trying  to  amend  the  bill 
so  as  to  be  sure  that  it  prevents  vi<^tion 
of  the  law. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  My  opinion  is  that  it  goes 
further  than  this  country  can  afford. 
Laws  that  tie  the  Nation's  hands  and 
prevent  it  from  building  are  dangerous. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  all  I  am 
saying  is  that  the  Senator  is  chasing  a 
black  dog  in  a  dark  room. 

Mr.  FAITNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  Senator.  A  careful  anal- 
ysis of  this  language  would  show  It  to  be 
a  no-growth,  no-progress  provision. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  vigor- 
ously disagree  with  the  Senator.  It  has 
no  such  effect.  It  Is  not  intended  to  have 
such  effect.  The  clean  aOr  law  has  not 
had  that  effect.  It  is  the  clean  ah:  law 
that  this  amendment  relates  to. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that 
It  goes  beyond  thaL 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  record  Is  clear  that  the  Senator  and 
I  do  not  agree. 

QUOBUK  CAU. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Prealdrnt.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OSTTCER.  Tht  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legslative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ml-.  McCLURE-  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  tlie  pending 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDiNO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Muskie 
amendment  On  this  Question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  caUed  the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  iMr. 
Gravsl)  Is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Sixkios)  i&  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 
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I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)   would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  65, 
nays  33,  as  follows: 


(Na.  207  Leg.) 

TEAS— 65 

Abourezk 

Haskell 

Moss 

Aiken 

Hatfield 

Muskie 

Baker 

Hathaway 

Nelson 

Bavh 

Holllngs 

Nxinn 

Beau 

Hud'Jleston 

Packwood 

Bemsen 

Hughes 

Pastore 

Bibie 

Humphrey 

Pearson 

Blden 

Inouye 

Pell 

Brooke 

Jazkson 

Percy 

Buckley 

Javita 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Johnston 

Rando:ph 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Kennedy 

Rlblcoff 

Cannon 

Lonj; 

Roth 

Case 

Magnuson 

Schwelker 

Chiles 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Church 

Mathias 

Stafford 

Clark 

McGee 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

McGovern 

Symington 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Ful  bright 

Metcair 

Welcker 

Hart 

Moniale 

Williams 

Hartke 

Montoys 
NATS— 33 

Allen 

Domlnlck 

McClure 

Bartlett 

Eastland 

Saxbe 

Bellmon 

Ervln 

Scott.  Pa. 

Bennett 

Fannin 

S:oit.  Va. 

Brock 

Fong 

Stevens 

Brrd. 

Goldwater 

Taft 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

GrlflBn 

Talmadge 

Cook 

Gumey 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Hansen 

Tower 

Curtis 

Helms 

Voung 

Dole 

Hrtiska 

Domenlct 

McClellan 

NOT  VOTING - 

-2 

Gravel 

Biennis 

So  Mr.  MusKiE's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  James 
Walsh,  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  be  granted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  debate  on  the  land 
use  biU.  6.  268. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
this  time  only  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Washington  'Mr.  Jackson;  whether  it  is 
not  a  fact  that  the  review  which  Is  re- 
quired or  permitted  under  section  306 *b) 
' 2) ,  which  is  the  review  by  the  EPA,  and 
the  review  which  is  given  by  section  306 
<c)  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  is  subject  to  the 
same  kind  of  appellate  review  of  their 
action  that  applies  to  the  discretionary 
action  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  approval  or  disapproval  of  a  State 
lilan. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  Is  subject  to  that 
review.  The  Senator  ts  correct. 

Mr.  MCTLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington  for  that  observation. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  which  I  ask 
be  stated. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     'Mr. 


ScoTT  of  Virginia) .  The  amendment  will 
be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

S.  268 

On  page  133,  line  9.  strike  the  word  "and". 

On  page  133,  line  15  strike  the  period,  add 
a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and". 

On  page  133  at  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a 
new  subsection  611(1)  as  follows : 

"(1)  to  affect  In  any  way  the  Jurisdiction, 
authority,  duties,  or  activities  of  the  Joint 
Federal-State  Land  tJse  Planning  Commis- 
sion established  pursuant  to  Section  17  of 
the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  (85 
Stat.  688).  Nor  may  an  Ad  Hoc  Federal-State 
Joint  Committee  be  established  in  Alaska 
during  the  existence  of  the  Joint  Federal- 
State  Land  Use  Planning  Commission." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  exempt  from  the  bill  the 
activities  of  the  Joint  Federal-State  Land 
Uso  Planning  Commission  for  Alaska 
which  was  established  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 17  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act.  Second,  my  amendment  will 
prohibit  the  establishment  of  an  Ad  Hoc 
Federal-State  Joint  Committee  under 
section  403  of  the  bill  in  the  State  of 
Alaska. 

Last  year,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  (Mr. 
Jackson  ) ,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook)  and  I  engaged  in  an 
important  colloquy  to  the  effect  that 
nothing  in  the  previous  land  use  plan- 
ning bill,  S.  632,  was  designed  to  affect 
in  any  way  the  functioning  or  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Joint  Federal  State  Land  Use 
Planning  Commission.  I  understand  that 
this  is  still  correct.  My  amendment  would 
insure  that  this  Interpretation  is  specifi- 
cally stated  in  the  language  of  the 
statute. 

It  is  my  specific  intent  that  the  policy 
of  S.  632  as  reflected  in  the  colloquy  is  to 
remain  under  my  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
loquy I  have  referred  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record  and  made  a  part  of  the  per- 
manent legislative  history  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  colloquy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Congressional  Record,  Sept.  19, 
1972] 

Colloquy 
Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  on  the 
bin. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Before  I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee a  question,  I  would  like  to  preface  the 
question  by  saying  we  in  Alaska  are  indebted 
to  him  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  for  the 
work  they  did  on  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Act,  which  created  the  Federal-State  Land 
Use  Planning  CommlBslon. 

That  Commission  is  working  well.  It  has 
Ironed  out  many  problems  between  the  Fed- 
eral Ooveriunei-t  and  the  State  of  Alaska. 

My  question  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee Is  whether  the  Joint  Federal -State 
Land  Use  Planning  Commission  under  the 
Alaska  Native  Land  Claims  Act  Is  In  any  way 
Bflected  by  the  bill  before  us,  which,  as  I 
understand  It,  requires  the  establishment  of 
a  State  land  planning  commission  and  au- 
thorizes Joint  Federal-State  commissions. 

Mr.  Jackbun.  Mr.  President,  I  can  assure 
the  Senator  that  the  Joint  Use  Planning 
Commission  which  was  set  up  pursuant  to 
the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Act  is  not  in  any 


manner  affected  by  S.  632. 1  point  out  ftirther 
that  the  Joint  Planning  Commission  runs,  I 
believe,  for  5  years. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Tes. 

Mr.  Jackson.  And  I  would  add  that  It  is 
the  State  of  Alaska,  not  the  Joint  commis- 
sion, which  would  bs  eligible  for  grants.  The 
Joint  Commission  which  the  Senator  has  re- 
ferred to  is  entirely  separate,  and  will  func- 
tion separate  and  apart  from  the  grant-in- 
aid  program  under  S.  632. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  my  understanding  correct, 
then,  that  there  is  no  Intent  in  this  bill  in 
any  way  to  modify  the  terms  of  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  authorization  for  that  joint 
Federal-State  Land  Use  Planning  Commis- 
sion, which  has,  as  the  Senator  wUl  recall, 
specific  provisions  pertaining  to  land  claims 
in  Alaska  only?  Is  it  correct  that  there  Is  no 
intent  to  modify  that  arrangement? 

Mr.  Ja-keon.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  1  minute. 

Mr.  CooK.  I  would  like  to  be  sure  that  what 
the  Senator  is  saying  Is  true,  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  is,  because  on  page  76  of  the 
bill,  under  Stat*  land  use  programs,  the 
State  must  file  its  land  use  program  with 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  as  of 
this  stage  the  State  exercises  determinative 
authority  as  to  what  shall  and  shall  not  be 
don».  On  page  78  we  find  the  language: 

"State  administrative  review  of  land  use 
plans,  regulations  and  Implementation  there- 
of local  governments  with  full  powers  to 
approve  or  disapprove." 

Then,  as  to  everything  which  is  of  such 
magnitude  that  it  changes  the  land-use  pro- 
gram, we  then  go  over  to  page  83,  where  It 
provides  that  If  it  Is  this  big  a  change.  It 
then  is  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
does  not  like  the  plan  as  it  has  been  changed, 
he  can  make  a  determination  on  his  own 
how  that  plan  should  work,  and  so  state  to 
the  respective  States. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senators  I 
minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may  have  30 
seconds  more 

Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
more  minute. 

Mr.  Cook.  I  am  not  sure  that  one  can  au- 
thoritatively say  that  a  land-use  commission 
that  has  bean  set  up  under  another  act  with- 
in the  framework  of  a  State  can  function 
without  the  authority  of  this  bill  imposes  on 
the  State  to  submit  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  a  full  land-use  plan  for  Its  entire 
State. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say  on 
this  question  that  the  language  referred  to 
by  my  good  friend  from  Kentucky  on  page 
76  will  be  subject  to  a  clarifying  amendment 
which  I  shall  offer  later,  but  I  want  to  make 
It  very  clear  that  there  Is  nothing  Intended 
In  this  bill — and  when  we  add  this  other 
amendment  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any 
question  about  It — to  in  any  manner  change 
the  provisions  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Act  as  to  the  Joint  Planning  Commission.  The 
Commission  serves  In  a  purely  advisory  ca- 
pacity as  the  Senator  from  Alaska  knows. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  want  to  assure  the  Senator 
of  that  fact,  and  I  think  the  record  will  be 
completely  clarified  when  the  clarifying 
amendment  has  been  offered.  I  speak  as  the 
author  of  S.  632  and  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Act,  and  want  to  make  the  legislative  intent 
very  clear. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
offering  this  amendment  also  to  insure 
that  the  authority  of  the  Joint  Federal- 
State  Land  Use  Planning  Commission 
remalna  the  same  as  It  Is  now.  This  com- 
mission should  not  conflict  with  a  State 
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agency  granted  powers  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  act.  I  Intend  that  my 
amendment  shall  not  create  such  a  con- 
flict. 

My  amendment  will,  however,  prohibit 
the  establishment  of  an  Ad  Hoc  Federal- 
State  Joint  Committee  under  section 
403  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  Joint 
Federal  State  Land  Use  Planning  Com- 
mission. I  remind  my  colleagues  that 
section  17(a)  (10)  of  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  (85  Stat.  688) 
states: 

The  Commission  shEiII  cease  to  exist  effec- 
tive December  31, 1976. 

This  amendment  will  not  prohibit  the 
establishment  of  such  an  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee in  Alaska  subsequent  to  that  date. 

My  amendment  will,  however,  in  the 
Interim  prevent  both  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  State  government  from 
establishing  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  in 
Alaska  and  thus  usurping  the  powers  of 
the  Joint  Federal-State  Land  Use  Plan- 
ning Commission. 

The  Joint  Federal-State  Lsmd  Use 
Planning  Commission  has  powers  to 
make  recommendations  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Alaska.  These  are  powers  simi- 
lar to  the  Ad  Hoc  Committees  of  section 
403.  In  addition,  the  Joint  Federal-State 
Land  Use  Planning  Commission  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  spe- 
ciflcally  taking  into  account  the  needs 
of  Alaska  Natives.  This  is  an  important 
fimction  which  must  not  be  overlooked 
In  planning  for  the  development  of 
Alaska.  The  needs  of  Alaska  Natives  are 
not  the  only  consideration,  of  course — 
nor  are  they  any  more  important  than 
any  other  consideration.  However,  this 
particular  aspect  has  been  charged  by 
Congress  to  the  Joint  Federal-State 
Land  Use  Planning  Commission  and  it 
is  a  fimction  that  is  not  specifically 
mentioned  in  section  403. 

I  should  like  to  preserve  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  the  role  of  the  Joint  Federal- 
State  Land  Use  Planning  Commission 
for  Alaska  as  it  is,  without  regard  to  the 
passage  of  this  act. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  my  amend- 
ment and  I  would  urge  my  good  friend 
from  Washington,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  which  established 
the  Joint  Federal-State  Planning  Com- 
mission for  Alaska,  I  can  say  that  the 
statement  just  made  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  is  correct. 
The  colloquy  which  he  has  placed  in  the 
Record  on  the  discussion  of  the  Land  Use 
bill  last  year  is  correct. 

I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

It  was  never  Intended  that  this  act 
should  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Joint-Federal  State 
Land  Use  Planning  Commission  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act. 

I  am  therefore  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScoTT  of  Virginia).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 


that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment    no.    234 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  234  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  119,  after  section  609,  between 
lines  11  and  12,  Insert  a  new  section  510  as 
follows: 

federal  review 

Sec.  510.  The  standards  for  review  to  deter- 
mine eligibility  of  Indian  tribes  for  grants 
pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  the  same  as 
those  provided  for  determination  for  eli- 
gibility of  States  for  grants  under  this  Act. 
The  review  shall  be  conducted  entirely  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  review 
procedures  provided  In  section  306  (a) 
through  (f)  shall  be  Inapplicable  to  this 
title. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  a  technical  one.  It  adds 
a  new  section  to  the  end  of  title  V. 
Title  V  provides  grants  to  Indian  tribes 
to  assist  them  to  develop  land  use  pro- 
grams for  reservation  and  other  tribal 
lands.  The  requirement  for  these  pro- 
grams are  similar  to  the  requirements 
elsewhere  in  the  act  for  State  land  use 
programs. 

First,  this  amendment  would  ensure 
that  the  standards  for  review  of  the  land 
use  programs  of  Indian  tribes  would  be 
the  same  as  those  provided  in  the  act  for 
the  State  land  use  programs. 

Second,  it  would  provide  sole  authority 
to  review  the  tribal  land  use  programs  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Federal 
review  of  State  land  use  programs  is  con- 
ducted on  an  inter-agency  basis  and  in- 
cludes the  deliberations  of  an  independ- 
ent ad  hoc  hearing  board  prior  to  any 
determination  of  Ineligibility.  This  proce- 
dure is  inappropriate  in  the  case  of  tribal 
land  use  programs  because  those  pro- 
grams address  Indian  trust  lands.  The 
Federal  Government,  in  general,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  particular, 
have  a  imique  responsibility  in  relation 
to  those  lands:  the  responsibility  of  a 
trustee.  In  the  case  of  review  of  tribal 
land  use  programs  concerning  those 
lands,  superimposed  over  the  normal 
review  fimction  of  determining  proper 
expenditure  of  grant  funds  is  the  trustee 
responsibility  of  review  to  determine  that 
the  trust  "property"  Is  put  to  wise  use. 
Given  the  Secretary's  knowledge  of 
tribal  lands  and  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  segregating  the  two  review  functions, 
the  amendment  provides  the  Secretary 
with  full  authority  to  review  the  tribal 
land  use  programs  to  be  developed  under 
title  V. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wasliington  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Does  this  amendment 
apply  to  the  Indian  tribes  such  as  we 
have  in  Oklahoma  which  are  not  living  on 
reservations  or  on  Indian  tribal  lands? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  My  staff  a.ssures  me 
that  the  Oklahoma  problem  was  carefully 
considered  and  that  at  Senator  Bart- 


LETT's  urging  language  was  included  to 
insure  coverage  of  Oklahoma  Indians. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  We  have  had  that 
problem  in  the  past  with  some  of  these 
bills. 

Mr.  JACXSON.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
ranking  minority  member.  It  is  really  a 
technical  amendment,  and  I  believe  he 
has  no  objection. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  In  fact,  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  for  the  amend- 
ment and  for  providing  this  means  of 
bringing  it  in  concert  with  the  other 
provision  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

(a)  Page  121,  line  10,  Insert  after  "Include" 
the  words  "coastal  wetlands,  marshes,  and 
other  lands  Inundated  by  the  tides;  beaches 
and  dunes:  significant  estuaries." 

(b)  Page  130.  line  15.  through  page  131, 
line  13 — Strike. 

(c)  Page  75,  line  24  after  the  word  "Act- 
through  page  76,  line  8 — Strike. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  momentarily? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  momentarily. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Macnu- 
son)  would  like  to  be  present  in  con- 
nection with  this  amendment;  and  if  the 
Senator  has  no  objection,  I  should  like 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quofum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  an  extremely  heavy  schedule,  about 
which  more  will  be  said  later,  but  at  this 
time  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  business  be  laid  aside  for  a  pe- 
riod not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ELECTED  MAYOR  AND  CITY  COUN- 
CIL FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  208  (S.  1435  >  that  it  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  and  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness in  the  interim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (S.  1435)  to  provide  an  elected  Mayor 
and  City  Council  for  the  District  of  CoUunbU. 
and  for  other  purposes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
thebiU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  ¥ath  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  the  record  to  8how  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  voted  "No"  on  this 
bill,  tlie  so-called  home  rule  bill  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  the  Federal 
city;  it  is  the  seat  of  the  UJS.  Govern- 
ment. I  feel  that  to  provide  for  a  munici- 
pal government  elected  by  the  residents 
of  the  EWstrict  would  not  be  in  the  public 
interest:  it  would  not  be  in  the  national 
interest.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  con- 
sistent with  the  view  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  being  the  Federal  city. 

It  waa  the  Intent  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  that  the  District  would  be  gov- 
erned by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  would  not  even  be  allowed 
the  voting  franchise.  That  has  all  been 
changed  and  the  District  does  have  a 
voice  in  the  election  of  the  President. 
Tliey  have  three  electoral  votes.  I  be- 
lieve. They  are  authorized  to  vote  in  na- 
tional elections.  But  for  the  District  to 
be  given  home  rule,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  would  not  be 
desirable.  I  feel  Congress  should  retain 
its  control  over  the  operation  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
think  it  Is  certainly  in  order  for  the 
President  to  name  the  Mayor  and  the 
members  of  the  Council.  I  feel  that  this 
is  the  proper  method  of  maintaining  and 
carrying  on  the  municipal  government 
for  Washington  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  in 
the  public  Interest  or  the  national  inter- 
est to  chsmge  this  system. 

I  believe  Congress  would  rue  the  day 
when  this  change  is  made  to  remove  the 
check  and  balance  that  Congress  has  and 
that  the  executive  department  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  has  in  the  operation 
of  the  municipal  government  and  the  city 
of  Washington. 

I  do  not  plan  to  ask  for  a  yea  and 
nay  vote.  I  would  not  object  if  someone 
else  did.  But  I  want  the  record  to  show 
that  the  vote  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  on  home  rule  for  the  District 
was  In  the  negative. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
realize  this  is  a  fait  accompli  but,  like 
the  Senator  fnxn  Alabama,  I  will  not 
press  the  point,  not  even  to  tiie  extent  of 
asking  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  I  do  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  statements 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  and  I  join 
him  in  his  forecast  that  we  will  rue  the 
day  when  this  Is  accomplished.  I,  too, 
would  like  to  be  recorded  as  TOtlng  in 
the  negative. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  believe  this  is  the  proper  way  to 
dispose  of  this  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. I  admit  I  do  not  know  if  I  would 
vote  for  it  or  vote  against  it.  I  am  very 
strongly  inclined  to  vote  against  any- 
thing that  would  change  our  constitu- 
tional intent  without  having  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  into  the  matter  or  a  vote  on 
the  matter. 

I  find  great  division  in  Washington 
among  Washingtonians  on  this  matter. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  read  the  hearings 
on  this  legislation.  I  would  like  to  have 
tliis  matter  discussed  briefly  for  an  hour 
or  two  on  this  floor.  I  hope  we  do  not 
handle  an  important  piece  of  legislation 
like  this  through  unanimous  consent 
without  hearing  anything  about  it.  As  I 
said,  I  am  neither  opposed  to  it  nor  am 
I  for  it.  I  do  have  a  strong  feeling  about 
trying  to  change  our  constitutional 
process.  I  wish  to  be  shown  as  one  who 
would  prefer  to  have  this  matter  go 
through  the  normal  process. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  also  would  like  to  voice  an  objection  to 
this  matter  being  heard  imder  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  was  not  In  the  Chamber  at 
the  time.  Representing  a  nearby  State 
and  not  having  an  opportunity  to  study 
this  somewhat  detailed  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, I  am  concerned  that  there  would 
be  anything  in  the  bill  that  would  in  any 
way  adversely  affect  the  citizens  of  near- 
by Virginia,  such  as  a  commuter  tax, 
which  has  been  proposed.  There  may  be 
other  provisions.  Also  I  would  like  to 
study  this  bill  before  the  Senate  passes  it. 
It  might  be  necessary  to  offer  some 
amendments  of  some  kind.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared today  whether  I  would  or  would 
not  vote  for  the  bill  without  knowing 
what  is  in  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  that  I  agree  with  the  view  he  is 
outlining.  As  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
understood  the  request  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  pending 
business  is  laid  aside  for  only  5  minutes, 
so  if  the  Senator  from  Virginia  would 
like  to  see  this  bill  passed  over  to  an- 
other day,  all  he  would  have  to  do  Is  to 
see  that  Uie  discussion  lasts  for  5  min- 
utes. I  dare  say  we  have  discussed  for 
some  4  minutes  already. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield  further,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  If  he  might 
withdraw  his  request  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  this  matter  to  give  those 
of  us  who  do  have  a  concern  in  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  measure. 

vnanimous-consznt  ageeement 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  deUghted  to  do 
so.  The  reason  for  calling  it  up  at  thin 
time  wa«  that  the  manager  of  the  bill  was 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  two  Senators  who 
were  interested  in  the  McClure  amend- 
ment. They  were  not  In  the  Chamber  and 


we  have  such  a  heavy  schedule  that  I 
thought  this  might  be  a  good  time  to  do 
so,  and  thereby  reduce  the  list  of  legis- 
lation to  be  considered. 

I  am  delighted  to  withdraw  the  re- 
quest. But  in  return  I  wonder  if  I  could 
ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat  when  the  bill 
is  considered  there  be  1  hour  on  the  bill. 
30  minutes  on  amendments,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  manager 
and  the  opponents. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  request  is  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour  on 
the  bin,  and  how  long  on  amendments? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Thirty  minutes  on 
amendments  and  20  minutes  on  amend- 
ments to  amendments,  with  the  request 
in  the  usual  form. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  WeU.  I  anticipate  the  blU 
Is  going  to  pass  overwhelmingly  and  I  do 
not  believe  any  useful  purpose  would  be 
served  by  extended  debate.  If  I  thought 
some  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by 
debate.  I  would  engage  in  such  debate; 
I  feel  so  strongly  about  it.  But  I  do  feel 
that  ultimately  it  will  pass  the  Senate, 
so  I  will  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington.  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tors he  was  waiting  for  have  arrived  in 
the  Chamber. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That,  during  the  conslderatloa 
of  S.  1435,  a  blU  to  proTlde  mn  elected  Mayor 
and  City  Council  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes,  debate  on  any 
amendment  shall  be  limited  to  30  minutes, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controUed  by  tha 
mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton), 
and  debate  on  any  amendment  in  the  second 
degree,  debatable  motion  or  appeal  shall  be 
limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be  equaUy  divided 
and  controUed  by  the  mover  of  such  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Eagleton:  Provided, 
That  in  the  event  the  manager  of  the  bUl 
is  In  favor  of  any  such  amendment  or  mo- 
tion, the  time  in  opposition  there  shall  be 
controlled  by  the  minority  leader  or  his  des- 
ignee: Provided  further.  That  no  amend- 
ment that  is  not  germane  to  the  provisions 
of  the  said  bill  shaU  be  received. 

Ordered  farther.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  blU,  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equaUy  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagletow)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott),  or  his 
designee:  Provided,  That  the  said  Senatms, 
or  either  of  them,  may,  from  the  time  under 
their  control  on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill. 
allot  additional  time  to  any  Senator  during 
the  consideration  of  any  amendment,  debat- 
able motion  or  appeal. 


LAND  USE  POLICY  AND  PLANNTNO 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  268)  to  establish 
a  national  land  use  policy,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 
grants  to  assist  the  States  to  develop  and 
implement  State  land  use  programs,  to 
coordinate  Federal  programs  and  policies 
which  have  a  land  use  impact,  to  coordi- 
nate planning  and  management  of  Fed- 
eral lands  and  planning  and  manage- 
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met  of  adjacent  non-Federal  lands,  and 
to  establish  an  Office  of  Land  Use  Policy 
Administration  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  for  the  delay  which  allowed 
some  of  the  people  interested  in  this  par- 
ticular amendment  to  get  to  the  Cham- 
ber to  participate  in  the  discussion.  I  will 
not  pretend  that  the  subject  matter  is 
not  controversial  because  it  is. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  would 
reinsert  "coastal  wetlands,  marshes,  and 
other  lands  inundated  by  the  tides; 
beaches  and  dimes;  significant  estuaries" 
within  the  definition  of  "fragile  or  his- 
toric lands"  which  Is  one  of  four  cate- 
gories under  the  definition  of  "areas  of 
critical  environmental  concern".  The 
deletion  of  these  coastal  ureas  from  S. 
268,  originally  introduced  and  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  as  S.  632  during  the  92d 
Congress,  constitutes  the  omission  of  im- 
portant examples  of  environmental  areas 
from  the  definition  of  "fragile  or  his- 
toric lands." 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  reason  for 
this  deletion  was  in  recognition  of  the 
passage  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1972. 

The  sponsors  of  that  act  passed  dur- 
ing the  last  Congress  raised  no  objec- 
tion to  this  provision  during  debate  on 
8.  632  and  on  the  contrary  felt  that  pro- 
visions of  S.  632,  as  passed,  now  S.  268 
providetl  no  conflict  with  coastal  zone 
legislation. 

The  deletion  of  the  coastal  areas  which 
would  be  reincluded  by  this  amendment 
gives  no  encouragement  nor  guidance  for 
the  development  and  implementation  of 
a  statewide  land  use  planning  approach 
which  takes  account  of  the  relationship 
of  coastal  areas  to  fragile  or  historic 
lands  and  development  of  more  than 
local  concern  existing  throughout  the 
State. 

Coastal  areas  include  some  of  the  most 
unique  and  important  natural  areas  and 
deserve  to  be  an  integral  part  of  any 
statewide  land  use  planning  and  regula- 
tion effort. 

Much  of  the  development  and  land  use 
which  occurs  outside  the  coastal  zone  has 
a  direct  or  indirect  impact  on  coastal 
areas.  To  separate  coastal  areas  from 
statewide  land  use  management  is  to 
ignore  the  interrelationship  between  the 
two  and  continues  the  type  of  artificially 
separate  planning  which  land  use  legis- 
lation is  designed  to  correct. 

As  one  who  supported  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act,  I  realize  that  the 
coastal  zone  is  unique  In  character  and 
requires  special  attention  on  a  compre- 
hensive basis,  but  this  should  not  lead  to 
its  exemption  from  the  land  use  plan- 
ning program.  Including  coastal  areas 
under  the  definition  of  "fragile  or  his- 
toric lands"  in  no  way  repeals  any  por- 
tion of  the  coastal  zone  legislation  nor 
does  it  limit  the  assistance  available  to 
the  States  under  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act.  To  the  contrary,  this 
amendment  Insures  the  availability  of 
additional  funding  and  other  support 
imder  the  bill  now  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
also  eliminate  a  requirement  that  a  State 


be  eligible  under  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act  as  a  condition  for  spending 
Land  Use  Act  funds  for  coastal  planning. 
This  requirement  goes  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act.  A 
State  should  be  able  to  participate  in  the 
coastal  zone  program  should  it  desire  to 
do  so  as  well  as  in  the  land  use  program, 
but  a  requirement  of  involvement  in  one 
program  as  a  condition  for  the  other  is 
uimecessary  and  places  an  unreasonable 
burden  on  the  States. 

I  do  not  intend  to  prolong  the  discus- 
sion. 1  think  the  issue  is  relatively  clear. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  respond  to  questions  of 
those  who  have  been  so  vitally  concerned 
with  the  coastal  zone  areas  of  our  United 
States.  I  think  the  record  has  been  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson).  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings),  and  other 
Senators  who  are  very  much  concerned 
about  the  management  of  our  coastal 
zone  areas  as  critical  areas  in  any  kind 
of  environmental  controls  in  this  coun- 
try. I  applaud  and  support  that  action. 

I  want  to  reiterate  that  this  tmiend- 
ment  of  mine  in  no  way  subtracts  from 
the  application  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act.  It  simply  avoids  the  sep- 
aration of  planning  processes.  It  simply 
brings  together  the  planning  under  the 
national  land  use  program  with  planning 
that  must  be  done  under  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act.  I  think  it  is  es- 
sential that  that  Idnd  of  coordination  be 
achieved,  not  by  doing  so  separately,  but 
that  it  must  be  plarmed  and  coordinated, 
rather  than  done  separately.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  trouble  with  the 
Senator's  amendment  is  that  it  changes 
the  rulss  and  it  changes  the  concept  of 
the  coastal  zone  management  and  land 
use  objectives. 

I  am  going  to  put  in  the  Record,  in  a 
few  minutes,  documentation  of  every 
State  that  has  moved  on  this  program. 
The  States  have  their  plans  for  coastal 
zone  management  and  they  want  to  keep 
their  plans  as  separate  as  they  can.  It  is 
not  predicated  on  what  they  do  for  spe- 
cific land  use,  but  if  the  overall  plan  fits 
in,  which  I  am  sure  it  will,  evei-y  State 
in  the  Union  that  is  involved  as  a  coastal 
State  has  submitted  what  it  is  doing.  It 
is  not  only  the  coastal  States  that  are 
involved,  but  the  States  surrounding  the 
Great  Lakes.  In  fact,  there  are  few  States 
in  the  Union  that  are  not  involved. 

The  trouble  with  the  amendment  is 
that  it  would,  in  effect,  subvert  the  agree- 
ment we  have  between  the  Commerce 
Committee  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league's committee  that  these  matters 
should  go  along  separately. 

The  President  signed  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  into  law,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  land  use  bill  now  pending 
In  the  Senate  were  pretty  carefully 
drafted  to  take  care  of  the  situation 
which  is  now  underway.  I  think  that  is 
the  trouble  with  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington  simply  by  say- 
ing again  that  the  fact  that  the  States 
have  acted  under  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act  in  no  way  detracts  from 


their  ability  to  function  under  the  land- 
use  act. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Then  why  have  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Because  the  criteria, 
the  regulations,  the  procedures  requii'e  a 
separation  of  the  two  plans. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  had  testimony 
on  all  this.  I  know  where  the  amendment 
comes  from.  The  Senator  does,  too.  Does 
he  not? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Of  course. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  All  right. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  expresses 
some  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  adopt- 
ing an  Eunendment  which  will  interfere 
with  the  plans  of  the  States.  I  would 
say  that  this  amendment  does  not  do 
that  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Senator  to  yield  so  that  I  may  make 
a  more  complete  statement  in  the 
Record,  and  to  put  in  some  very  perti- 
nent evidence  of  the  effect  of  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act. 

Mr.  McCTLURE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
must  denounce  any  effort  to  subvert  the 
agreement  between  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  to  protect  and. 
in  fact,  mandate  a  separate  coastal  zone 
management  program  as  provided  for  in 
Public  Law  92-583.  The  National  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act,  which  passed  the 
Congress  last  year  and  was  signed  into 
law  by  the  President,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  environmental  legis- 
lation to  pass  the  92d  Congress,  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  its  author. 

The  provisions  in  the  land-use  bill  now 
pending  in  the  Senate  were  carefully 
drafted.  These  provisions  prevent  the 
land-use  bill  from  superseding  the 
Coastal  Zone  Act.  States  must  coordinate 
their  land  use  and  coastal  zone  programs. 
States  may  "Combine  and  consolidate  lead 
agencies  responsible  for  the  programs. 
Moreover,  States  may  submit  single  pro- 
grams to  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce 
and  Interior  for  eligibility  under  the 
management  phase  of  the  Federal  grant- 
ing procedure.  Indeed,  it  is  also  provided 
that  if  a  State  is  a  coastal  State,  it  must 
be  participating  in  the  coastal  zone  man- 
agement program  at  the  end  of  the  first 
5  years  of  the  land-use  program  in  order 
to  continue  eligibility  under  the  Land- 
Use  Act. 

Another  change  in  the  land  use  bill 
was  removing  the  words  "coastal  wet- 
lands, marshes,  and  other  lands  inun- 
dated by  the  tides;  beaches,  dunes,  and 
significant  estuaries"  since  these  areas 
cl3arly  are  covered  by  the  Coastal  Zone 
Act  and  need  not  be  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior or  the  Land  Use  Act. 

Finally,  the  two  committees  worked 
out  language  which  would  require  pro- 
portional spending  by  the  two  depart- 
ments on  these  two  programs.  And  as  a 
further  incentive  to  the  States  to  pro- 
ceed forthwith.  States  may  not  spend 
coastal  zone  grants  on  projects  outside 
the  coastal  zone  and  vice  versa  with  land 
use  grants. 

These  steps  were  necessarj',  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  of  the  contmued  efforts  of 
the  administration  to  subvert  the  will 
of  Congress  on  the  matter  of  the  Na- 
tional Coastal  Zone  Management  Act. 
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Developments  with  regard  to  funding  in- 
dicate that  the  administration  does  not 
believe  that  it  is  required  to  implement 
that  law. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  was  contacted  by 
officials  of  my  State  of  Washington  re- 
affirming their  support  of.  and  the  State's 
need  of,  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  of  1972.  They  have  advised  me  ol 
their  desire  that  the  act  be  effected  now 
as  a  separate  program  rather  than  being 
delayed  and  possibly  ensnarled  in  Con- 
gress subsequent  considerations  of  the 
land  use  legislation  for  the  interior  of 
the  Nation. 

At  this  point.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  letter  addressed  to  me  and  Sen- 
ator Jacxson  from  John  A.  Biggs,  direc- 
tor, Washington  Department  of  Ecology, 
be  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 

OBo,  as  follows : 

Februabt  9,  1973. 
Hon.  Wakrkn  O.  Macnvson,  and  Hon.  Hknxt 

M.  Jackson, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

B«  Impoundment  of  Funds — Federal  Water 
PoUutlon  Control  Act  Amendment  at 
1972.  and  National  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act. 

Deas  Senatobs  MacNuaoN  and  Jacksom: 
Over  the  past  several  months  I  have  be- 
come concerned  and  discouraged  over  the 
actions  of  the  Administration  in  Impound- 
ing funds  provided  In  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  Amendment  of  1972  and 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972 
to  assist  stat38  and  local  governments.  It 
Is  a  greater  disappointment  for,  as  you  know, 
Governor  Evans  and  I  were  both  actively  sup- 
porting these  two  most  important  bills. 

I  am  writing.  In  part,  to  encourage  you 
In  your  efforts  to  change  Administration 
policy  In  this  regard. 

With  regard  to  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act,  the  State  of  Washington  was 
counting  on  funds  provided  therein  to  as- 
sist In  the  carrying  out  of  the  Shoreline 
Management  Act  of  1971  which  was  ap- 
proved by  our  state's  electorate  at  the  last 
general  election.  The  planning  and  manage- 
ment programs  of  the  state  bill  are  designed 
to  carry  out  environmental  protection  poli- 
cies stated  In  the  federal  legislation.  It  Is 
tragic  that  this  valuable  state  program  may 
not  be  Implemented  to  its  fullest  possible 
extent. 

The  Impoundment  of  funds  destined  for 
pollution  abatement  facilities  is  equally  det- 
rimental to  the  State  of  Washington.  If  we 
are  to  meet  the  high  standards  of  the  Act — 
standards  we  support — it  will  take  the  best 
efforts  of  all.  The  electorate  of  the  State  of 
Washington  at  the  last  general  election,  by 
an  overwhelming  vote,  committed  the  State 
of  Washington  to  a  policy  of  carrying  its 
fair  share  through  the  approval  of  $225,000,- 
000  bond  Issues.  The  federal  share  must  be 
provided  or  the  entire  sewerage  facilities 
construction  program  will  be  worse  for  our 
state  than  If  the  bill  did  not  pass. 

Finally,  let  me  express  concern  over  land 
use  planning  and  regulation  proposals  pres- 
ently pending  In  Congress.  We  are  present- 
ly engaged  here  In  Washington  In  fending 
off  efforts  of  various  Interests  to  undermine 
the  Shoreline  Management  program.  These 
Interests  propose  its  demise  through  estab- 
lishment of  a  comprehensive  land  use  pro- 
gram for  the  state  which  would,  in  effect,  do 
t\way  with  the  specially  designed,  environ- 
mentally protective  shoreline  statute  now  in 
existence.  In  your  deliberations  on  the  land 
use  bills,  I  urge  a  similar  policy  approach. 
In  other  words,  keep  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act  alive. 


Thank  you  tbr  consideration  of  my  views. 
Please  call  on  me  If  I  can  be  of  assistance. 

Kindest  regards. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  A.  Bmos, 

Director. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
hare  pointed  out  time  and  time  again, 
the  coastal  zones  of  our  country  are  en- 
dangered because  of  their  wealth  for 
commerce,  natural  resources,  recreation, 
scenic  beauty,  and  other  benefits  to  man- 
kind. This  very  wealth  demands  the  spe- 
cial attention  of  the  States.  Many  of 
them  already  are  proceeding  into  the 
phase  of  actually  solving  these  problems. 
Washington  State  voters  have  approved 
the  Shorelines  Management  Act.  Califor- 
nia has  adopted  proposition  20.  The  Fed- 
eral act  encourages  this  kind  of  respon- 
sibility by  the  States. 

A  very  cursory  examination  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  coastal  zone  legislation  will 
show  that  it  was  not  conceived  in  haste. 
It  was  the  outgrowth  of  at  least  two  dec- 
ades of  conscious  awareness  of  the  chal- 
lenge and  a  combination  of  public  and 
private  endeavors  exploring  alternatives 
and  agreeing  upon  the  best  means  of 
accomplishing  the  desired  result. 

The  Governor  of  Washington,  Daniel 
Evans,  wrote  me  in  1970  urging  enact- 
ment of  the  act.  As  he  pointed  out,  funds 
must  be  provided  if  the  act  Is  to  be  effec- 
tive. Governor  Evans,  of  course,  never 
contemplated  that  Congress  might  pass 
the  law,  the  President  would  sign  it,  but 
that  the  administration  might  attempt 
to  withhold  life  from  the  act  by  inten- 
tionally seeking  to  halt  its  funding  on 
grounds  that  it  should  be  combined  with 
land  use  legislation.  Governor  Evans'  let- 
ter emphasized  the  immediacy  of  the  sit- 
uation, noting  that  the  Wasliington  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  alone  has 
responsibility  for  about  1,400  miles  of 
tidelands,  7,000  acres  of  harbor  land,  and 
1,000  square  miles  of  navigable  tidewa- 
ters, among  other  coastal  zone  areas. 

Legislatively  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, on  May  21,  1971,  the  Washington 
Shorelines  Management  Act  of  1971  be- 
came law.  Its  history  dates  back  to  at 
least  1969  when  the  Ocean  Beaches  Com- 
mittee of  the  Washington  Environmental 
Council  became  concerned  with  regulat- 
ing haphazard  coastal  development.  The 
law  became  "permanent"  in  the  Novem- 
ber 1972,  general  election  in  which  the 
voters  of  my  State  affirmatively  approved 
the  measure  in  lieu  of  another  approach. 

Mr.  President,  the  mandate  of  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State  is  for  a  separate  Federal 
coastal  zone  program  including  the  Fed- 
eral funds  necessary  to  assist  in  creating 
the  effective  coastal  zone  regulatory 
mechanism  called  for  in  the  Federal  act. 
In  my  opinion,  it  does  not  serve  the  in- 
terests of  the  Nation  for  there  to  be  any 
possible  ambiguity  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress as  to  the  need  for  separate  coastal 
zone  and  land  use  programs.  The  lines 
must  be  clear  so  that  the  decisions  also 
will  be  clear  to  those  who  must  admin- 
ister these  programs. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  report  on  the 
progress  of  coastal  States  toward  coastal 
zone  management  programs  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 


ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Status  of  State  Coastal  Zone 
Manaobmewt  Eftobts 

ALABAMA 

Governor:    Honorable  George  C.  Wallace. 

Coastal  Zone  Contact:  BUI  J.  Starnes,  Di- 
rector, State  Planning  Division,  Alabama 
Development  Office. 

Liand  Use  Contact:  R.  C.  Bamberg,  Direc- 
tor, Alabama  Development  Office. 
Administrative  structure 

Although  Alabama  currently  has  no  com- 
prehensive coastal  zone  legislation,  there 
are  several  ongoing  programs  with  more  spe- 
cific focus  In  the  State.  The  State  Docks  Au- 
thority has  control  over  certain  harbor  areas 
landward  of  established  "harbor  lines."  The 
Alabama  Water  Improvement  Commission 
sets  and  enforces  water  quality  regulations 
and  regulates  the  location  of  Industries  and 
domestic  sources  of  pollution  In  the  State. 
The  Department  of  Conservation  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  promulgates  and  enforces 
laws  and  regulations  to  protect,  develop,  and 
conserve  the  marine  resoiirces  of  the  State 
and  ntalntalns  responsibility  for  activity  be- 
low the  mean  high-tide  line. 

The  State  prevents  the  alteration  of  wet- 
lands and  estuaries  by  refuMng  to  approve 
Corps  of  Engineers  project  applications  for 
projects  deemed  potentially  harmful  to  the 
environment. 

Coordination  and  development  of  State- 
wide planning  programs  is  dealt  with 
through  the  State  Planning  Division  of  the 
Alabama  Development  Office.  Local  and  re- 
gional planning  are  covered  by  Acts  657 
and  1126,  passed  by  the  State  legislature  in 
1969.  The  Acts  authorize  the  creation  of  the 
State  agency  and  12  regional  planning  and 
development  districts,  one  of  which  encom- 
passes the  State's  coastal  region. 

Current  actioitiea 
At  the  present  time,  both  coastal-related 
legislation  and  a  comprehensive  program  in 
the  area  of  coastal  zone  management  are  in 
the  planning  stage  In  Alabama.  Principal 
among  these  Is  a  wetlands  preservation  pro- 
posal which  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Natural  Resources  Is  developing  for 
presentation  to  the  State  legislature. 

ALA3XA 

Governor:  Honorable  William  A.  Egan. 

Coastal  Zone  Contact:  Dr.  Y.  R.  Nayudu, 
Director,  Division  of  Marine  and  Coastal  Zone 
Management,  Department  of  Environmental 
Conservation. 

Land  Use  Contact:  Joe  Josephson,  Co- 
Chalrman,  Joint  Federal-State  Land  Use 
Planning  Commission. 

Background 

Article  Vin  of  Alaska's  State  Constitution 
contains  several  provisions  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  State's  renewable  resources.  They 
are  to  be  "utilized,  developed  and  maintained 
on  the  sustained  yield  principle  subject  to 
preferences  among  beneficial  uses."  The  State 
Is  allowed  only  to  lease  Its  rights  to  renew- 
able resources  (not  to  sell  or  deed  them) 
with  the  provision  that  Improper  usage  will 
result  In  forfeiture  -of  these  rights.  The 
constitution  also  empowers  the  State  to 
establish  regulations  to  protect  and  preserve 
"areas  of  natural  beauty,  or  of  historical, 
cultural,  recreational,  or  scientific  value." 
Administrative   structure 

In  Alaska's  State  government,  three  de- 
partments are  responsible  for  coastal  resource 
management.  The  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources manages  the  use  of  the  State's  water, 
land,  and  mineral  resources.  The  Depart- 
ment's activities  include  management  and 
protection  of  State  lands,  management  of 
water  resources,  and  Issuance  of  permits  for 
use  of  State-owned  uplands  and  wetlands. 
The  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  coordi- 
nates the  development  of  tidal  and  sub- 
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merged  lands  as  they  affect  fish  and  game 
resources,  through  Its  Habitat  Section.  The 
Department  of  Environmental  Conservation 
Is  responsible  for  air  and  water  quality  man- 
agement, and  has  recently  established  a  Di- 
vision of  Marine  and  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment. 

This  Division  Is  responsible  for  the  devel- 
opment of  marine  and  coastal  zone  research 
and  for  management  of  the  State's  total 
Interest  In  the  coastal  zone.  Including  the 
continental  shelf  and  the  State's  interest 
in  waters  beyond  the  territorial  seas.  The 
Division  also  reviews  permits  for  use  of  the 
marine  environment,  wetlands  and  adjacent 
itplands. 

Legislation 

Alaska  Land  Act  (Act  169-1959)  :  provides 
for  classification  of  the  State's  lands  accord- 
ing to  their  highest  and  most  beneficial  use, 
based  on  area  land  use  plans.  The  Act  re- 
quires public  hearings  on  the  classification 
procedures  and  before  regulations  may  be 
set. 

Current  activities 

The  Division  of  Marine  and  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Is  engaged  In  long-term  pro- 
grams designed  to  define  present  base  level 
environmental  characteristics  and  to  moni- 
tor extemaUy  and  Internally  Induced  en- 
vironmental modifications.  Priority  topics 
within  these  programs  Include  accumula- 
tion of  a  data  base  for  development  of  plan- 
ning and  management  programs  for  coastal 
wetlands,  investigation  of  existing  and  pro- 
posed pulpmlll  sites,  Identification  of  the 
source  and  naagnltude  of  mercury  contami- 
nation of  halibut,  and  definition  of  the 
critical  oceanographlc  features  of  Prince 
William  Sound.  Finally,  comprehensive 
coastal  zone  legislation  and  regulations  are 
currently  under  study. 

The  Sea  Grant  Program  funds  the  Coastal 
Resource  and  Science  Service  Center  In 
Anchorage,  Alaska.  The  Center  Is  presently 
engaged  In  collecting  technical  information 
on  the  ecosystems  of  the  Alaska  coastal  zone 
and  In  providing  a  coastal  resource  and 
science  Information  service  to  assist  with 
land  use  and  environmental  decision-mak- 
ing. 

CALIFORNIA 

Governor:   Honorable  Ronald  Reagan 

Coastal  Zone  Contact:  John  E.  Bennett, 
Director,  Department  of  Navigation  and 
Ocean  Development 

Land  Use  Contact:  Norman  B.  Llvermore, 
Secretary  for  Resources 

Background 

The  concept  of  comprehensive  coastal  zoi^ 
management  has  been  under  study  tar  some 
time  In  California.  In  1965,  the  Governor's 
Advisory  Commission  on  Ocean  Resources 
was  appointed  and  made  a  n<'mber  of  sig- 
nificant recommendations  concerning  the 
elements  of  a  comprehensive  coastal  plan.  In 
1967,  the  State  legislature  enacted  the  Marine 
Resources  Conservation  and  Development  Act 
waich  mandated  the  development  of  the 
California  Comprehensive  Ocean  Area  Plan 
(COAP) .  This  Act  also  created  the  California 
Advisory  Commission  on  Marine  and  Coastal 
Resource  (CMC)  to  advise  the  State  on  the 
proper  develo{ttnent  of  Its  coastal  resources 
and  to  review  the  COAP  after  It  had  been 
developed:  CMC  has  since  been  dissolved. 
The  COAP  was  completed  by  the  Department 
of  Navigation  and  Ocean  Development  .\nd 
WF.8  delivered,  along  with  a  coastal  rr  iources 
Inventory  and  a  et  of  maps  depleting  site 
characteristics,  land  use  and  ownerslilp,  to 
the  legislature  In  May,  1972. 

Administrative  structure 

In  addition  to  the  traditional  State  agen- 
cies which  have  coastal  zone  responsibilities 
in  California,  coastal  management  now  re- 
sides with  a  fZ-joember  Statewide  CoastU 
Zone  Conservation  Commission  and  six  re- 
gionel  commissions  vrtiieh  oversee  the  Coastal 
Consaratlon  Act.  The  San  Pramrlsco  Bay 
Conservation  and  Development  Commission 


has  limited  statutory  authority  for  the  man- 
agement of  San  Francisco  Bay.  Finally,  the 
State  agency  concerned  with  marine  re- 
sources develc^ment  is  the  Department  of 
Navigation  and  Ocean  Development,  which  is 
a  part  of  the  Resources  Agency  along  with  the 
Pepartments  of  :x>nservation;  Fish  and 
Game;  Parks  and  Recreation;  Water  Tle- 
sources;  and  the  State  Lands  Division. 
Legislation 

McAieer-Petris  Act  (Act  1162-1965): 
creates  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Conservation 
an".  Development  Commission  (BCDC).  The 
BCDC  Is  given  responsibUlty  for  regulating 
any  "proposed  project  that  involves  placing 
fill,  extracting  materials  or  making  any  sub- 
stantial change  in  use  of  any  water,  laud,  or 
structure"  within  San  Francisco  Bay  or  its 
managed  wetlands,  and  also  extends  limited 
Jurisdiction  over  ievelopments  within  a  100- 
foot  strip  InlEuid. 

Coastal  Conservation  Act  (Passed  by  the 
electorate  as  Proposition  20,  November, 
1972):  sets  up  the  California  Coastal  Zone 
Conservation  Commission  and  six  regi  -nal 
commissions  which  are  to  prepare  a  coastal 
zone  conservation  plan.  The  pli.n  is  to  be 
presented  to  the  State  legislature  by  Decem- 
ber 1,  1975.  with  the  plamning  procedi'.res 
(I.e.,  objectives  and  guidelines)  developed  by 
August  15,  1973.  The  Act  also  provides  for 
Interim  permit  control  over  that  portion  of 
the  coastal  zone  lying  between  the  3-mlle 
limit  seaward  and  1,000  yards  landward  of 
mean  high  tide.  Any  person  wishing  to  un- 
dertake any  development  within  the  permit 
areas  must  obtain  a  permit  from  the  Regional 
Commission  as  well  as  from  all  the  other 
State,  county,  or  local  agencies  as  required 
by  law.  The  Commission's  long-range  plan- 
ning Jurisdiction  extends  from  3  miles  at  sea 
to  6  miles  Inland  or  the  highest  elevation 
of  the  nearest  coastal  mountain  range, 
whichever  is  shortest.  The  Act  appropriates 
$5  million  for  use  by  these  commissions. 

Current  activities 

The  State  and  regional  commissions  set  up 
by  the  Coastal  Zone  Conservation  Act  are 
now  In  operation  p.nd  are  engaged  In  deter- 
mining the  coastal  zone  boundaries  and  es- 
tablishing the  administrative  framework  for 
carrying  out  the  interim  permit  control  on 
development.  The  COAP  material  has  been 
turned  over  to  the  State  Commission  to  pre- 
vent Inadvertent  duplication  of  past  effort. 
coNirecTi ;  CT 

Governor:  Honorable  Thomas  J.  Meskill. 

Coastal  Zone  Contact:  Whitney  Beals, 
Senior  Environmental  Analyst,  Office  of  Policy 
Planning  and  Research,  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Protection. 

Laud  Use  Contact:   Gordon  T.  Allen,  Ad- 
ministrative Assistant  to  the  Governor. 
Administrative  structure 

The  Connecticut  department  most  strongly 
Involved  in  coastal  resource  management  is 
the  Department  of  Environmental  Protec- 
tion. The  Department  is  divided  into  a  Divi- 
sion of  Preservation  and  Conservation,  in- 
corporating parks  and  recreation,  fish  and 
waterlife.  forestry,  and  water  and  related  re- 
sources, and  a  Division  of  Environmental 
Quality,  incorporating  air  compliance,  water 
compliiEince,  solid  waste  management,  pesti- 
cides control,  and  radiation  control.  The  De- 
partment is  responsible  for  air  and  water 
quality  standards  and  their  enforcement,  and 
also  maintains  responsibility  for  fish  and 
wildlife  management  programs  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  land,  Including  tidal  wetlands. 

The  Office  of  State  Planning  Is  part  of  the 
Department  of  Finance  and  Control.  It  is 
empowered  to  prepare  Statewide  plans  In 
conjunction  with  other  State  agencies  and 
to  provide  technical  and  financial  assistance 
to  regkmal  planning  groups. 
Legislation 

Wetlands  Protection  Act  (Act  eSS-ISflB) : 
requires  the  Commisioner  of  the  Departnaent 
of  Environmental  Protection  to  make  an  in- 


ventory of  all  the  coastal  wetlands  within 
the  State  and  to  develop  maps  showing  Lhe 
boundaries  of  the  wetlands  as  a  basts  for  a 
permit  system  regulating  wetlands  uses.  Once 
an  area  is  designated  as  wetlands,  no  dredg- 
ing or  construction  alterations  are  allowed 
without  a  permit  from  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Protection.  The  Water  and 
Related  Resources  unit  oversees  the  wetland.s 
program. 

Department  of  EnvironmentaX  Protection 
(Act  872-1971 ) :  Sections  57-60  require  the 
Commisioner  of  the  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Protection  to  regulate  by  permit  the 
erection  of  aU  structures  and  dredging  in 
tidal,  coastal  or  navigable  waters.  The  Water 
and  Eielated  Resources  unit  is  responsible  for 
implementing  these  sections. 

Public  Utility  Environmental  Standard'! 
Act  (Act  575-1972)  :  sets  up  the  Power  Fa- 
cility Evaluation  Council  and  requires  that 
no  construction  or  modification  of  a  facility 
which  may  have  an  adverse  environmental 
effect  begins  without  a  permit  from  the 
Council. 

Current  activities 

The  Department  of  Environmental  Protec- 
tion is  presently  in  the  process  of  inventory- 
ing, mapping  and  analyzing  the  State's  nat- 
ural resources,  Includinig  those  of  the  coastal 
zone.  This  effort  is  designed  to  develop  a 
data  base  which  can  assist  local  commvmitles 
In  making  resource  use  decisions. 

Both  the  Office  of  State  Planning  and  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Protection  are 
active  In  the  federally  funded  Long  Island 
Sound  Regional  Study.  The  $3.5  million 
study,  being  directed  by  the  New  England 
River  Basins  Commission,  win  result  In  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  conservation, 
preservation,  and  prudent  development  of 
the  waters  and  related  lands  of  Long  Island 
Sound. 

DE3.AWABS 

Governor:  Honorable  Sherman  W.  Trlbbitt. 

Coastal  Zone  Contact:  David  R.  Ketfer,  Di- 
rector, State  Planning  Office. 

Land  Use  Contact :  Same  as  above. 
Administrative  structure 

Delaware's  new  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Environmental  Control  Is  the 
primary  State  agency  concerned  with  re- 
source management.  Four  divisions  report 
through  its  Secretary  to  the  Governor:  the 
Division  of  Environmental  Control;  the  Di- 
vision of  Fish  and  Wildlife;  the  Division  of 
Parks,  Recreation  and  Forestry;  and  the  Di- 
vision of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation.  The 
Governor's  CouncU  on  Natural  Resources  and 
Environmental  Control  Is  an  advisory  body 
reporting  directly  to  the  Governor.  The  Water 
and  Air  Resources  Commission  has  retained 
its  semi-autonomous  status  as  the  coordina- 
tor of  water  resources  and  related  estuarine 
programs  but  has  had  Its  staff  consoUdated 
Into  the  Division  of  Environmental  Control. 

"The  State  Planning  Office  of  the  Executive 
Department  remains  responsible  for  admin- 
istering the  permit  system  of  the  Delaware 
Coastal  Zone  Act. 

Legislation 

Coastal  Zone  Act  (Act  176-1971) :  bans  all 
heavy  Industry  and  port  or  dock  faculties 
within  two  miles  of  the  iftiareline  not  In  ex- 
istence at  the  time  of  passage  of  tbe  Act  and 
requires  a  permit  frum  the  State  Planning 
Office  for  all  other  manufacturing  nses  or 
expansion  of  existing  heavy  tndvstrittl  uses. 
The  Act  mandates  that  in  reviewing  permit 
applications  the  following  factors  be  con- 
sidered: environmental  Impact,  economic  ef- 
fect, aesthetic  effect,  effect  on  neighboring 
land  uses,  and  county  and  municipal  com- 
prehensive plans  for  the  development  and/or 
conservation  of  their  areas. 

Current  ectwittet 

The  Delaware  State  Pluuktaig  Oflkee  has  re- 
cently completed  a  picumtaary  ooMBtal  zone 
land-use  plan  wblcti  la  to  iiiiiiigo  public 
review  durlnc  the  next  several  MWMrrthB  The 
plan,  authorized  under  the  Delaware  Coastal 
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Zone  Act  of  1971,  Is  the  result  of  a  number 
of  special  studies  designed  to  develop  a  work- 
able definition  of  heavy  Industry  and  to  ana- 
lyze the  scope  and  conformity  of  local  codes 
and  ordinances. 

Early  in  1972,  the  former  Governor  ap- 
pointed a  Task  Force  on  Marine  and  Coastal 
Affairs  for  the  State  of  Delaware.  A  report, 
entitled  "The  Coastal  Zone  of  Delaware," 
containing  the  research  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Task  Force  was  published  in 
July,  1972.  In  response  to  this  report,  several 
bills  to  expand  protection  of  Delaware's 
coastal  zone  have  been  Introduced  In  the 
State  leglslatiu«.  The  Administration  has  In- 
troduced a  coastal  zone  management  bill  to 
accompany  the  Delaware  Coastal  Zone  Act. 
The  bill  provides  for  control  over  all  other 
land  uses  (including  residential  and  com- 
mercial development)  not  covered  by  the 
1971  legislation.  The  bill  calls  for  a  nine- 
member  Coststal  Zone  Management  Board  to 
develop  a  plan  and  administer  a  permit  sys- 
tem to  regulate  activities  In  the  coastal  zone. 

Two  wetlands  bills,  both  of  which  would 
establish  permit  systems  for  the  use  of  any 
wetlands  In  the  State,  have  also  been  Intro- 
duced to  the  legislature.  One  bill  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Natural  Resources  and  Eco- 
nomic Control  to  issue  or  deny  permits;  the 
other  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  a  citizen  board  which 
would  then  Issue  or  deny  permits. 

FLORIDA 

Governor:   Honorable  Reubiu  O'D.  Askew. 

Coastal  Zone  Contact:  Bruce  Johnson,  Co- 
ordinator. Coastal  Coordinating  Council. 

Land  Use  Contact:  John  Davis.  Chief.  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Use  Planning,  Division  of  State 
PlaniUng. 

Background 

Florida  has  established  a  series  of  legal 
controls  over  specific  coastal  activities.  The 
State  maintain  permit  and  or  leaf^e  control 
over  most  submerged  lands  and  water  col- 
umn use.  Including  dredge  and  fill,  marina 
construction,  and  living  and  non-living  re- 
.source  extraction.  Development  is  controlled 
where  beach  erosion  or  water  quality  prob- 
lems might  exist.  Finally,  the  State  has 
classified  many  coastal  areas  as  special  u!-e 
areas.  Including  aquatic  parks,  wilderness 
area,  and  wildlife  refuges. 

Administrative  structure 

Florida  operates  under  a  system  where 
administrative  powers  are  shared  by  the 
Governor  and  a  6-member.  elected  Cabinet. 
The  environmental  responsibilities  of  the 
Governor  include  the  Department  of  Pollu- 
tion Control,  and  the  Department  of  Ad- 
ministration, containing  the  Division  of 
State  Planning.  The  several  agencies  deal- 
ing directly  with  the  management  of  natural 
resources  report  to  the  Governor  and  Cabi- 
net. Coastal  zone  management  decisions  In- 
volving navigable  waters,  submerged  lands, 
marine  resources,  and  other  elements  of  the 
public  trust  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
Governor  and  Cabinet  functioning  as  a 
coastal  zone  authority.  All  decisions  are 
made  In  regularly  scheduled  meetings  open 
to  the  public. 

Within  this  framework,  the  Coaistal  Co- 
ordinating Council  is  an  advisory  agency 
consisting  of  the  executive  directors  of  the 
E)epartment  of  Natural  Resources,  Trustees 
of  the  Internal  Improvement  Trust  Fund, 
the  Department  of  Pollution  Control,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Administration.  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Council  staff  is  within  the 
Department   of    Natural    Resources. 

Legislation 
Coastal  Coordinating  Council  (Act  259- 
1970):  creates  the  Coastal  Coordinating 
Council  within  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources.  The  Act  charges  the  Council  to 
organize  a  continuous  program  of  research 
into  problems  relating  to  the  coastal  zone, 
to  coordinate  plans  and  activities  among  the 
various  levels  of  government  and  the  areas 
of  the  State,  to  collect  and  disseminate  per- 


tinent Information  on  coastal  zone  matters, 
and  to  develop  a  comprehensive  State  pain 
for  the  protection,  development,  and  zoning 
of  the  coastal  zone. 

Setback  Lines  (Act  280-1971):  requires 
construction  setback  lines  on  open  beaches 
to  be  established  on  a  county  basis  by  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  after  com- 
prehensive topographic  and  engineering 
studies  and   public  hearings. 

Land  Conservation  Act  (Act  300-1972) : 
provides  for  the  Issuance  of  State  bonds, 
upon  the  approval  of  the  voters,  to  finance 
the  cost  of  recreation  lands.  The  principal 
on  these  bonds  is  not  to  exceed  $200,000,000 
for  environmentally  endangered  lands,  and 
$40,000,000  for  outdoor  recreation  lands.  The 
Governor  and  Cabinet  are  given  the  respon- 
sibility and  the  authority  to  develop  and 
execute  a  comprehensive  plan  to  protect 
and  conserve  these  lands. 

Eni-ironmental  Land  and  Water  Manar/e- 
vient  Act  (Act  317-1972):  provides  fcr  the 
preparation  of  land  development  regulations 
for  "areas  of  critical  State  concern"  and 
requires  the  review  and  approval  of  "devel- 
opments of  regional  Impact."  This  Act.  which 
is  administered  by  the  Dep.irtment  of  Ad- 
ministration, also  establishes  an  Environ- 
mental Land  Management  Study  Commit- 
tee to  study  all  facets  of  land  resource  man- 
agement in  Florida  and  to  recommend  nec- 
essary changes  and  possible  legislation. 
Current  activities 

As  part  of  its  planning  function,  the 
Coa.stal  Coordinating  Council  published  the 
"Florida  Coastal  Zone  Management  Atlas" 
in  December.  1972.  The  Atlas  explains  the 
rationale  being  used  to  develop  Florida's 
coastal  zone  mar.agement  program  and  ap- 
plies this  rationale  In  general  map  form  to 
the  entire  Florida  coastal  zone  on  a  county- 
by-county  basis.  Several  cooperative  proj- 
ects are  now  in  progress  for  detailed  applica- 
tion of  the  concepts  to  the  regional,  county, 
and  local  levels  of  government.  The  Council 
initiated  eight  research  contracts  during 
1972,  involving  marine  ecology,  resource 
enalysis,  and  planning  and  management 
a.spects  of  coastal  zone  management.  A  simi- 
lar number  of  contracts,  oriented  toward 
filling  Identified  research  needs,  is  antici- 
pated during  1973. 

GEORGIA 

Oo\'ernor:  Honorable  Jimmy  Carter. 

Coastal  Zone  Contact:  James  T.  Mclntyre, 
Jr.,  Director.  Office  of  Planning  and  Budget. 

Land  Use  Contact.  Same  as  above. 
Administrative  structure 

The  Georgia  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, created  In  April.  1972,  coordinates 
State  activities  in  coastal  management. 
Amendments  to  the  Coastal  Marshland  Pro- 
tection Act  gave  the  Department  authority 
to  administer  the  coastal  marshland  permit 
program  and  to  issue  orders,  conduct  hear- 
ings, and  bring  suit  against  anyone  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Act's  provisions. 

The  Executive  Reorganization  Act  of  1972 
abolished  the  Ocean  Science  Center  of  the 
Atlantic  Commission  and  transferred  its 
functions  to  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Community  Development  and 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  Sys- 
tem of  Georgia.  The  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Community  Development  now 
has  the  primary  responsibility  for  clarifying 
State  policy  and  implementing  planning  in 
the  coastal  and  offshore  waters  of  the  State. 

The  State  Office  of  Planning  and  Budget 
has  authority  for  "coordinating  planning  and 
programming  for  comprehensive  develop- 
ment" of  the  State. 

Legislation 

Coastal  Marshland  Protection  Act  (Act 
1332-1970  as  amended) :  requires  that  a  per- 
mit be  obtained  from  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  for  dredging,  draining,  re- 
moving, or  otherwise  altering  any  marshlands 
within  an  estuarine  area.  The  Act  also  gives 
the  Department  the  right  to  develop  rules 


and  regulations  after  public  hearings,  and 
to  institute  court  action  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act. 

Vital  Areas  Council  Act  (Act  609-1973): 
creates  a  15-member  Vital  Areas  Council  to 
designate  specific  areas  of  vital  State  con- 
cern within  specified  regions.  The  Council 
is  to  recommend  standards  for  the  protection 
and  orderly  development  of  these  areas  and 
to  report  their  findings  to  the  1974  session 
of  the  Georgia  General  Assembly. 
Current  activities 

The  Office  of  Planning  and  Research  of 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  has 
analyzed  the  elements  of  a  comprehensive 
planning  program  in  the  coastal  zone  of 
Georgia.  The  Office  has  drawn  up  tentative 
work  programs  for  two  alternative  approaches 
to  the  development  of  a  management  plan 
for  the  State's  coastal  zone.  The  final  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  to  take  a  minimal  man- 
agement or  a  comprehensive  management 
course  will  be  made  by  the  Governor,  based 
upon  the  available  recommendations  of  all 
adested  agencies. 

HAWAn 

Governor:  Honorable  John  A.  Burns. 

Coastal  Zone  Contact:  Dr.  Shelly  Mark.  Di- 
rector. Department  of  Planning  and  Eco- 
nomic Development. 

Land  Use  Contact:  Same  as  above. 
Background 

Interest  in  the  coastal  zone  has  paralleled 
Hawaii's  interest  in  land  use  control  which 
culminated  in  the  passage  of  the  State  Land 
Use  Law  in  1961.  The  Land  Use  Law  was  an 
outgrowth  of  the  "General  Plan  for  the 
State  of  Hawaii."  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Planning  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment In  1961  and  updated  in  the  "State  of 
Hawaii  General  Plan  Revision  Program"  of 
a967. 

In  1964.  the  Department  of  Planning  and 
Economic  Development  conducted  a  study. 
"Hawaii's  Shoreline,"  which  assembled  data 
on  existing  and  possible  future  uses  of  the 
State's  coastal  zone.  This  study  was  a  major 
factor  in  the  decision  to  Include  shoreline 
areas  under  the  designation  of  Conservation 
Districts   in   the  Land   Use  Law  of   1961. 

In  1969.  the  Governor  appointed  a  Task 
Force  on  Oceanography  to  study  the  prob- 
lems and  potentials  of  the  State's  marine  re- 
sources. The  resulting  report,  "Hawaii  and 
the  Sea,"  recommended  increased  research 
into  these  resources  and  the  methods  of  best 
xitillzing  them  at  the  State  level. 

In  addition,  numerous  technical  reports  on 
coastal  zone-related  matters  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  Department  of  Planning  and 
Economic  Dsvelopment,  the  Marine  Affairs 
Coordinator's  Office,  and  the  University  of 
Hawaii   Sea   Grant   Program   among   others. 

Adminiatrative  structure 
There  are  four  State  agencies  which  report 
to  the  Governor  in  the  area  of  land  use 
planning  and  management.  Tlie  Land  Use 
Commission  sets  the  land  use  district  bound- 
aries and  passes  on  permits  in  districts 
designated  as  either  Rural  or  Agricultural. 
The  Department  of  Planning  and  Economic 
Development  administers  the  staff  of  the 
Land  Use  Commission  with  its  Director  serv- 
ing as  a  voting,  cx-offlclo  member  cf  the 
Commission.  The  Board  of  Land  and  Na- 
tural Resources  approves  permits  for  use  of 
land  in  Conervatlon  Districts.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Land  and  Natural  Resources  pro- 
vides staff  for  the  Board  of  Land  and  Na- 
tural Resources.  The  Director  of  this  De- 
partment serves  as  Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  also  as  a  voting,  ex-offlcio  member  of 
the  Land  Use  Commission. 

Legislation 
State  Land  Use  Law  (Act  187-1961  as 
amended) :  creates  a  State  Land  Use  Com- 
mission and  directs  it  to  classify  the  en- 
tire State  into  four  land  use  districts:  Con- 
servation, Agricultural,  Rural  and  Urban. 
Urban  Districts  are  regulated  by  county  zon- 
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Ing  controls.  Agricultural  Districts  are  regu- 
lated by  the  counties  and  by  the  State  Land 
Use  Commission  with  applications  for  de- 
velopment requiring  the  approval  of  both 
agencies.  Generally,  the  regulations  permit 
only  traditional  agricultural  uses.  However, 
certain  other  uses  are  permitted  by  special 
permit.  Rural  Districts  are  regulated  by  both 
the  counties  and  the  State  Land  Use  Com- 
mission. Conservation  Districts  are  regu- 
lated solely  by  the  Department  of  Land  and 
Natural  Resources.  Development  Is  strin- 
gently controlled  although  this  district  Is 
divided  Into  two  general  subzones;  a  Gen- 
eral Use  Zope  and  a  Restricted  Watershed 
Zone. 

Shoreline  Setback  Areas  (Act  136-1971,  as 
amended  In  1973) :  mandates  the  Land  Use 
CommisslcMi  to  establish  setback  areas  along 
the  State's  shorelines  between  20  to  40  feet 
inland  from  the  "edge  ot  vegetation  growth." 
Construction  of  any  structures  Is  prohibited 
without  special  permit. 

Current  activities 
Legislation  to  require  development  of  a 
coastal  zone  plan  by  the  Department  of 
Planning  and  Economic  Deveopment  upon 
which  to  base  the  management  of  Hawaii's 
coastal  zone  activities  was  passed  by  the 
1973  State  Legislature.  Recognizing  increas- 
ing State  Interest  in  this  area,  the  Sea 
Grant  Program  at  the  University  of  Hawaii 
has  undertaken  research  into  the  legal, 
economic.  Institutional,  biological,  and  phys- 
ical considerations  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  an  effective  coastal  zone 
management  program.  Another  special  re- 
search unit,  the  Hawaii  Environmental 
Simulation  Laboratory,  Is  presently  making 
an  extensive  study  of  coastal  development 
In  the  Kaneohe  Bay  region. 

ILLINOIS 

Governor:  Honorable  Daniel  Walker. 

Coastal  Zone  Contact:  Anthony  Dean,  Di- 
rector, Department  of  Conservation. 

Land  Use  Contact:  Harold  A.  Hovey,  Di- 
rector, Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Administrative  structure 

Chapter  111.6  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
Illinois  establishes  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  the  Pollution  Control  Board, 
and  the  Institute  for  Environmental  Qual- 
ity. These  agencies  maintain  regulatory 
control  over  air  and  land  resources  and  over 
effluent  discharges  in  the  State. 

The  Office  of  Planning  Analysis  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  coordinates  planning  for 
the  intelligent  use  of  the  State's  natural  re- 
sources. The  Natural  Resources  Development 
Board  of  Illinois  is  responsible  for  State  re- 
view of  proposed  local  projects.  The  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Issues  permits 
for  the  construction  of  facilities  in  or  along 
Lake  Michigan.  The  Department  also  regru- 
lates  water  diversion  and  the  maintenanc« 
of  water  levels  In  Lake  Michigan.  Finally, 
the  Department  of  Conservation  maintains 
the  State  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  and  has 
responsibility  for  fish,  game,  parks,  and 
forestry. 

Z,egislatioti 

Filling  and  Dredging  (Chap.  19  111.  Rev. 
Stat. — 1911,  as  amended) :  gives  regulatory 
power  to  the  Illinois  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  issue  permits  for  any  filling, 
dredging,  construction  of  bulkheads,  place- 
ments of  outfall  structures,  or  other  altera- 
tion of  the  natural  shorelines  of  Illinois' 
lakes  and  streams  (including  Lake  Michigan) . 

Current  activities 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  City 
of  Chicago  are  Jointly  engaged  in  the  Chi- 
cago-South End  of  Lake  Michigan  Study  of 
flood  control  and  waste  water  management. 
The  Corps  has  also  recently  concluded  a 
Beach  Erosion  Control  Study  for  the  City 
of  Lake  Bluff.  The  State  has  now  asked  the 
Corps  to  study  erosion  along  the  entire  HU- 
nois  Lake  Michigan  shoreline. 

The  State  of  Illinois  has  two  coastal  coun- 


ties. Cook  Coimty  and  Lake  County.  The  City 
of  Chicago  covers  almost  the  entire  shore- 
line area  of  Cook  County.  The  City,  which  is 
generating  a  lakefront  development  plan,  is 
considering  the  establishment  of  public  own- 
ership of  its  Lake  Michigan  shoreline  area 
and  the  creation  of  offshore  artificial  islands 
to  control  erosion.  The  Department  of  Con- 
servation is  in  the  process  of  acquiring  the 
Lake  Michigan  shoreline  from  Illinois  Beach 
State  Park  north  to  the  Wisconsin  border. 
The  shoreline  area  would  eventually  be  in- 
cluded into  the  State  Park  system. 

As  a  member  of  the  Great  Lakes  Basin 
Commission,  Ulinois  also  is  participating  in 
the  development  of  a  comprehensive  resource 
management  plan  for  the  Great  Lakes  re- 
gion. 

Several  pieces  of  legislation  to  further 
State  control  of  the  Illinois  coastal  zone  are 
pending  in  the  State  legislature.  One  bill 
would  provide  for  public  access  to  the 
beaches  bordering  Lake  Michigan  now  owned 
or  controlled  by  local  units  of  government. 
A  second  bill,  entitled  the  Lake  Michigan 
Bill  of  Rights,  would  create  a  commission  to 
approve  and  revise  Lakefront  Management 
Plans  developed  by  local  units  of  govern- 
ment. The  coastal  zone  as  defined  by  the  bill 
Includes  the  Illinois  waters  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, submerged  lands  owned  by  the  State, 
and  the  shorelines  of  the  Lake  up  to  a 
distance  of  one  quarter  mile  inland.  Finally, 
the  so-called  Regulated  Activities  Act  would 
require  a  petmlt  from  the  Department  of 
TYansportation  before  such  activities  as  drill- 
ing for  gas  or  oil,  dredging,  excavating,  or 
construction  of  an  airport  In  or  on  Lake 
Michigan  could  take  place. 

INDIANA 

Governor:  Honorable  Otis  R.  Bowen.  MJ). 

Coastal  Zone  Contact:  William  J.  Andrews. 
Deputy  Director,  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

Land  Use  Contact:   WUllam  J.  Watt,  Ex- 
ecutive Assistant  to  the  Governor. 
Administrative  structure 

The  Indiana  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources is  most  directly  involved  in  coastal 
resources  management  on  Indiana's  45-miIe 
Lake  Michigan  shoreline,  which  Includes 
Lake,  Porter  and  LaPorte  Counties.  The  Di- 
visions of  State  Parks,  Nature  Preserves, 
Water,  Fish  and  Wildlife  and  Enforcement 
have  significant  functions  In  this  particular 
area  of  the  State. 

Specific  programs  having  coastal  zone  im- 
pact are  divided  among  three  other  State 
agencies.  The  Air  Pollution  Control  Board 
and  the  Stream  Pollution  Control  Board  have 
direct  responsibility  for  the  State's  air  and 
water  pollution  control  programs,  respec- 
tively. The  Environmental  Management 
Board  has  overall  coordinating  responsibility 
for  environmental  control  programs,  includ- 
ing air,  water  and  noise  pollution  control, 
radiation  and  solid  waste  disposal.  The  In- 
diana Port  Commission  has  responsibility  for 
continuing  development,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  public  ports. 

The  Division  of  State  Planning  is  a  part 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  is  em- 
powered to  prepare  Statewide  plans  in  co- 
operation with  other  State  agencies  and  to 
provide  technical  and  financial  assistance  to 
regional  planning  groups. 

Legislation 

Landfills  in  Lake  Michigan  (IC  1971,  4- 
18-13) :  requires  permits  be  obtained  for  con- 
struction of  fills  in  Lake  Michigan  by  ri- 
parian owners.  A  1973  Act  deletes  former  pro- 
vision for  mandatory  issuance  of  permits  and 
makes  issuance  di&cretionary  by  the  Natural 
Resources  Commission  with  the  approval  of 
the  Governor. 

Naingable  Waters  (IC  1971.  14-3-1):  vests 
suiiervislon  and  control  of  all  navigable 
waters  In  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources; Includes  permit  authwity  for  uses 
of  water  from  navigable  waters,  for  taking  of 
sand,  gravel  or  other  minerals  from  naviga- 


ble waters  or  for  disposal  of  spoil  therein, 
and  for  any  type  of  construction  in  navigable 
waters.  Title  to  bed  of  Lake  Michigan  lake- 
ward  of  line  of  Ordinary  High  Water  to  the 
State  boundary  Is  In  the  State  of  Indians. 
Current  activities 

New  geologic  maps  covering  both  surflcial 
and  bedrock  materials  have  recently  bee.i 
completed.  Modern  soils  surveys  have  been 
completed  for  one  of  the  three  counties  in- 
volved and  are  well  advanced  in  the  other 
two  counties.  Continuing  observations  are 
being  made  on  shoreline  erosion  problems 
during  the  current  period  of  high  level  on 
Lake  Michigan. 

As  a  member  of  the  Great  Lakes  Basin 
Commission,  Indiana  participates  In  the 
preparation  and  review  of  a  comprehensive 
joint  plan  for  the  water  and  land  resources 
of  Uie  Great  Lakes  Basin  area. 

LOUISIANA 

Governor:  Honorable  Edwin  W.  Edwards. 

Coastal  Zone  Contact:  Patrick  W.  Ryan, 
Executive  Director,  State  Planning  Office. 

Land  Use  Contact:  J.  Kelly  Nix.  Executl\-e 
Assistant  to  the  Governor. 

Administrative  structure 

The  Louisiana  Advisory  Commission  on 
Coastal  and  Marine  Resources,  a  ten-member 
citizen  group,  advises  the  Governor  directly. 
Management  responsibilities  In  the  State's 
coastal  zone  are  presently  in  the  hands  of 
three  State  agencies:  the  Wildlife  and  Fish- 
eries Commission  is  the  predominant  agency 
involved  In  living  resource  development  and 
use;  the  Department  of  Conservation  is  re- 
sponsible for  non-living  coastal  resources 
management  such  as  oil  and  gas  production 
and  mineral  extraction;  and,  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  manages  the  State's  flood 
protection,  navigation,  and  water  resources 
programs. 

State  land  management  planning  is  han- 
dled by  the  State  Planning  Office  within  the 
Executive  Department.  The  State  Planning 
Office  is  preparing  a  State  Growth  and  Con- 
servation Policy  which  will  coordinate  closely 
with  any  coastal  zone  manskgement  planning. 

Coastal  zone  research  Is  centered  within 
the  Louisiana  Center  for  Wetlands  Resources, 
established.  In  1970  at  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity. The  Center  brings  together  uiKler 
conunon  administration  the  University's 
Coastal  Studies  Institute,  Department  of 
Marine  Sciences,  and  Office  of  Sea  Grant  De- 
velopment. 

Legislation 

Advisory  Commission  on  Coastal  and  Mar- 
ine Resources  (Act  35-1971);  requires  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Coastal  and  Marine 
Resources  to  develop  and  distribute  a  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Plan  by  September  15. 
1973,  at  which  time  the  Commission  is  to  be 
disbanded.  The  Plan  is  to  consider  tUl  aspects 
of  coastal  and  marine  resources  management 
including  socioeconomic  and  legal  factors, 
monitoring  systems,  transportation,  power 
development,  waste  management,  recreation, 
land  use.  and  resource  management.  The 
Commission  is  further  required  to  determine 
which  of  the  existing  permanent  State  agen- 
cies is  most  appropriate  to  implement  the 
management  plan  as  well  as  the  legislative 
action  necessary  to  institute  the  policies  set 
forth  in  the  Act. 

Superport  (Act  444-1972) :  creates  the  Deep 
Draft  Harbor  and  Terminal  Authority  to  rep- 
resent the  State  in  the  development  of  any 
"superport"  of  its  coast.  The  Authority  is 
empowered  to  purchase  or  lease  bottom  lands 
for  use  in  superport  facilities.  The  Act  re- 
quires that  an  environmental  protection 
plan  developed  by  the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission,  the  Center  for  Wetlands  Re- 
sources, and  the  Port  Authority  be  employed 
as  a  guide  in  all  phases  of  the  superpor' 
development  program. 

Atchafalaya  Basin  (Act  368-1972)  :  creates 
the  Governor's  Atchaialaya  Basin  Oommis- 
eion  and  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Works.  The  Dlvl- 
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sion  l3  required  to  prepare  a  land  and  water 
use  plan  for  the  area  In  an  effort  to  under- 
stand and  resolve  the  competing  recreational 
and  developmental  demands  for  uses  of  tbe 
Basin. 

Current  activities 

The  Coastal  Resources  Unit  of  the  Center 
for  Wetlands  Resources.  Louisiana  State  Unl- 
^erslty,  complete  a  study  called  a  "Proposed 
Multluse  Management  Plan  for  the  Louisiana 
Coastal  Zone"  in  December.  1972.  The  project 
was  prepared  for  presentation  to  the  Louisi- 
ana AdvUory  Commlrsion  on  Coastal  and 
Marine  Re30urces.  The  plan  Is  based  upon 
the  relationship  between  "development  cor- 
ridors," areas  where  land  surfaces  are  suit- 
able for  development  and  transportation,  and 
"basin  areas,"  wetland  areas  conserved  for 
natural  resources  development. 

Having  compiled  necessary  basic  data  and 
technical  information,  primarily  through  the 
research  efforts  of  Louisiana's  Center  for  Wet- 
lands Resources,  the  Louisiana  Advisory 
Commission  on  Coastal  and  Marine  Resources 
has  organized  Into  subcommittees  to  analyze 
specific  coastal  zone  Issues  and  alternative 
solutions.  The  Commission  is  also  continuing 
Its  study  of  the  Impact  of  State  agencies  on 
the  coastal  zone  and  is  maintaining  a  "regis- 
ter" of  all  coastal  zone  projects  proposed  or 
planned  in  Louisiana. 

The  Louisiana  Advisory  Commission  on 
Coastal  and  Marine  Resource3  is  to  be  dis- 
banded In  September.  1973.  New  legislation 
has  been  prepared  to  keep  coastal  zone  plan- 
ning alive  by  forming  a  Division  of  Coastal 
Planning.  The  Division  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  Office  of  State  Planning, 
which  Is  rerpcnslble  for  the  State's  Growth 
and  Con:ervatlon  Policy  and  land  use  plan- 
ning. 

MAINE 

Governor:    Honorable  Kenneth  M.  Curtis. 

Coastal  Zone  Contact:  Philip  M.  Savage. 
State  Planning  Director. 

Land  Use  Contact:  Same  as  above. 
Administrative  structure 

Major  State  government  reorganization 
has  taken  place  in  Maine.  The  last  session 
of  the  legislature  created  seven  new  depart- 
ments: Agriculture.  Commerce  and  Indus- 
try, Environmental  Protection.  Finance  and 
Administration,  Educational  and  Cultural 
Services,  Manpower  Affairs,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

Responsibility  for  the  protection  of 
Maine's  major  resources  is  vested  In  the  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Protection, 
which  consists  of  three  divisions:  air  quality 
control,  water  quality  control,  and  land  qual- 
ity control.  Tbe  State  Planning  Office  In  the 
Executive  Department  has  a  Coastal  Plan- 
ning Group  which  is  responsible  for  an  on- 
going Inventory  of  the  State's  coastal  zone. 

Legislation  may  be  Introduced  In  this 
session  of  the  legislature  to  create  two  new 
departments:  Marine  Resources  and  Con- 
servation. 

Legislation 

Wetlands  Preservation  Act  (Act  348-1967)  : 
authorizes  the  State  Wetlands  Control  Board 
to  Impose  "any  conditions  they  feel  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  public  interest"  regard- 
ing tbe  filing,  dredging  or  altering  of  coastal 
wetlands.  A  permit  for  such  activities  re- 
quires the  approval  of  both  the  Control 
Board  and  the  municipality  involved. 

Wetlands  (Act  541-1967) :  gives  the  Wet- 
lands Control  Board  the  further  power  to 
"adopt,  amend,  repeal  or  modify"  orders  re- 
garding the  alteration  of  coastal  wetlands. 

Site  Selection  (Act  571-1970)  :  requires  a 
license  from  the  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Protection  for  any  commercial,  resi- 
dential or  Industrial  development  which  oc- 
cupies a  land  area  in  excess  of  20  acres,  or 
which  contemplates  drilling  for  or  excavat- 
i:ig  natural  resources,  or  which  occupies  on 
a  single  parcel  a  structure  In  excess  of  60,000 
bq.  ft.  in  ground  area. 

Mandatory  Zoning  (M.R3  A.  Title  12,  Sec. 
4811-1971) :  provides  that  Inland  and  coastal 


lands  within  250  feet  of  normal  high  water 
are  to  be  subject  to  State  zoning  if  not  put 
under  local  zoning  by  June  30,  1973.  The  Act 
authorizes  the  Maine  Environmental  Im- 
provement Commission  and  Land  Use  Regu- 
lation Commission  to  set  standards  for  such 
localities  to  enforce. 

Land  Use  Regulation  Commission  (M.R. 
S.A.  Title  12,  Chap.  206-A;  1972)  :  sets  up  a 
seven-member  Land  Use  Regulation  Com- 
missicn  to  extend  planning  and  subdivision 
control  to  all  "unorganized  and  deorganized" 
areas  of  the  State.  The  Commission  Is  to 
adopt  an  official  "comprehensive  land  use 
guidance  plan"  not  later  than  July  1,  1973. 
The  plan  is  to  be  developed  to  guide  the 
Commission  In  classifying  lands  Into  protec- 
tion, management,  development,  and  hold- 
ing districts.  The  Commission  Is  further  em- 
powered to  prepare  specific  land  use  guid- 
ance standards  fcr  the  use  of  air.  lands,  and 
waters  In  the  various  districts. 
Current  activities 

The  State  Planning  Office's  Coastal  Plan- 
ning Group  is  coordinating  the  preparation 
of  the  State's  "Coastal  Development  Plan." 
The  State  Planning  Office  defines  this  as 
"the  essential  elements  of  a  plan;  a  resource 
inventory  and  a  basic  land  capability  analy- 
sis"— a  coastal  resource  data  base  upon 
which  future  plans  and  policies  mlghi:  be 
based.  An  Indepth  study  of  Penobscot  Bay 
has  been  completed  to  serve  as  a  pilot  for 
the  other  six  regional  plans  (all  to  be  com- 
pleted by  December,  1974).  Inventory  and 
mapping  of  geography,  geology,  hydrology, 
forestry,  wetlands,  marine  environments, 
water  quality,  scenic  anl  historic  sites,  and 
recreation  are  to  be  Included. 

Legislation  to  amend  the  Site  Selection 
Act  of  1970  to  limit  heavy  industrial  devel- 
opment on  the  Maine  coast  to  six  minor  civil 
divisions  Is  now  pending  In  the  State  legis- 
ature.  This  bill  would  further  restrict  all 
terminal  and  oil  refinery  facilities  on  the 
coast  to  two  of  these  six  divisions. 

MARYLAND 

Governor:   Honorable  Marvin  Mandel. 

Coastal  Zone  Contact:  Anthony  P.  Abar; 
Director.  Program  Planning  and  Evaluation, 
Department  of  Natural  Resources;  Land  Use 
Contact:  Vladimir  Wahbe,  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  State  Planning. 

Administrative  structure 

The  Maryland  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources was  created  in  1969  In  an  effort  to 
bring  together  previously  Independent  de- 
partments Involved  In  natural  resource  man- 
agement. These  Included:  Forests  and  Parks; 
Fish  and  Game;  and  Water  Resources.  The 
Maryland  Environmental  Service  created  In 
1970  to  provide  a  regional  approach  to  cities 
of  water,  wastewater,  and  solid  waste  facili- 
ties was  also  placed  in  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources.  ' 

The  majority  of  programs  dealing  with  the 
State's  coastal  resources  are  operated  by  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources.  The  De- 
partment of  State  Planning  Is  responsible 
for  developing  the  State  Development  Plan 
and  Its  associated  land  use  Inventory. 
Legislation 

Wetlands  (Act  241,  1970  as  amended) :  di- 
vides the  State's  wetlands  into  two  cate- 
gories: State  (  areas  below  the  mean  high  tide 
line)  and  private  (areas  not  State  wetlands 
which  support  aquatic  vegetation  and  are 
subject  to  regular  or  periodic  tidal  action). 
On  State  wetlands  dredging  and  filling  are 
prohibited  without  a  permit  from  the  Board 
of  Public  Works.  The  Board  makes  Its  deci- 
sion after  receiving  recommendations  from 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  On 
private  wetlands,  activities  are  regulated  by 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
through  a  permit  system  opterated  In  accord- 
ance with  rules  and  regulations  developed  by 
tbe  Department. 

Power  Plant  Siting  Act  (Act  31-1971) : 
deals  with  land  acquisition,  research  and 
certification.   The   Act   requires   long-range 


planning  by  utUltles,  a  10-year  plan  of  pos- 
sible sites  for  construction,  environmental 
suitabUlty  Investigation  of  possible  sites  by 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  and 
streamlined  certification  procedure.  The 
Maryland  Department!  of  Natural  Resources 
has  the  primary  responkibimj  fcr  administer- 
ing the  program.  The  ^rogrin.  Including  re- 
search Into  the  environmental  effects  of 
power  plant  operation.  Is  financed  by  a  sur- 
tax on  electric  en;rgy  generation. 

Shore  Erosion  Control  (Act  245,  1970  as 
amended) :  provides  for  long-term  low  Inter- 
est loans  for  shore  erosion  protection  devices 
In  high  erosion  areas  and  technical  assistance 
to  shore  owners  concerning  shore  erosion 
measures. 

Twenty  to  thirty  projects  with  a  total  cost 
of  approximately  $500,000  are  funded  each 
year;  technical  assistance  and  advice  Is  pro- 
vided fcr  many  more  privately-funded  proj- 
ects. The  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
has  primary  authority  for  this  program. 

Current  activities 

The  Department  of  Natural  Resources  is 
studying  ways  to  provide  more  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  management  of  the  .State's 
coastal  resources  under  its  existing  authority 
and  powers.  Such  activities  are  being  coor- 
dinated with  the  Department  of  State  Plan- 
nlng's  actlvltlesf  related  to  development  of 
the  State  Development  Plan  and  Its  asso- 
ciated land  use  Inventory. 

In  the  1973  legislative  session,  land  use 
legislation  which  included  coastal  areas  as 
critical  areas  was  seriously  considered  by  the 
State  legislature  but  not  passed.  Coastal  zcne 
management  legislation  was  also  Introduced 
but  not  acted  upon. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Governor:   Honorable  Francis  W.  Sargent 
Coastal   Zone   Contact:    Arthur   Brownell. 
Commissioner,   Department   of  Natural  Re- 
sources 

Land  Use  Contact:  Robert  Marden.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Planning 

Administrative  structure 

Massachusetts  State  government  has  un- 
dergone major  reorgamzatlon  in  the  past 
year.  Within  the  Office  of  Environmental  Af- 
fairs, reorganization  has  brought  togetbeot 
a  number  of  agencies,  including  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health,  and  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources.  The  Department  of 
Natural  Resovu-ces  now  has  six  major  divi- 
sions: Water  Pollution  Control  (water  qual- 
ity). Mineral  Resources,  Conservation  Serv- 
ices (wetlands  control).  Law  Enforcement, 
Water  Resources  (research  and  planning), 
and  Marine  Fisheries. 

A  new  Intersecretarlat  Task  Force  on  Land 
Use  has  been  established  that  Includes  five 
of  the  executive  offices.  The  Task  Force  Is 
being  set  up  by  the  Office  of  State  Planning 
and  Management  (within  tbe  Office  of  Ad- 
ministration and  Finance)  In  con<unctlon 
with  tbe  Department  of  Community  Affairs. 
Under  the  Intersecretarlat  Task  Force  are  a 
number  of  other  task  forces,  Including  one 
on  Ocean  Resources.  The  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Subcommittee  of  the  Ocean  Re- 
sources Task  Force  has  studied  the  problems 
of  developing  the  institutional  machinery 
for  coastal  resource  management  and  sug- 
gested legislation  to  establish  such  machin- 
ery. 

Legislation 

Hatch-Jones  Act  (Chap.  131,  Sec.  40,  Mass. 
General  Laws-1965) :  requires  public  hear- 
ings, review,  and  primary  local  control  over 
permits  and  projects  involving  the  dredging 
and  filling  of  coastal  and  Inland  wetlands. 
Local  conservation  commissions  nxay  place 
restrictive  conditions  on  such  projects  to 
preserve  fisheries,  prevent  pollution,  prevent 
floodlngs.  etc.;  these  conditions  may  be  ap- 
pealed to  the  State  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  which  may  replace  the  local  deci- 
sion with  protective  measures  of  Its  own.  The 
State  Department  of  Public  Health  may  also 
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Impose  oondltlona  to  preserve  navigability 
and  ensure  protection  from  erosion. 

Coastal  Wetlands  Protection  Act  (Chap. 
130,  Sec.  105,  Mass.  General  Laws-1965) :  au- 
thorizes the  Commissioner  of  Natxu-al  Re- 
sources to  take  tbe  Initiative  to  adopt, 
amend,  modify,  or  repeal  orders  regulating 
or  restricting  the  altering  of  coastal  wet- 
lands. 

Commission  on  Ocean  Management  (Exe- 
cutive Order  No.  69-1968) :  creates  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Commission  on  Ocean  Manage- 
ment to  develop  a  comprehensive  long-range 
estuarine  area  management  plan.  Tbe  Com- 
mission serves  as  the  nucleus  of  tbe  Sub- 
committee on  Coastal  Zone  Management 
mentioned  above. 

Current  Activities 

Tbe  Coastal  Zone  MaiLagement  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Ocean  Resources  Task  Force 
published  Its  preliminary  report  in  August, 
1972.  Among  its  recommendations  were  that: 

Legislation  for  coastal  resource  manage- 
ment be  enacted  quickly. 

Coastal  Resource  Council,  chaired  by  tbe 
Governor  and  having  the  Secretaries  of  Com- 
munity Affairs,  Environmental  Affairs,  Trans- 
portation and  Construction,  and  Administra- 
tion and  Finance  as  part  of  its  membership, 
be  created  to  serve  as  the  "Board  of  Director" 
of  the  coastal  resources  management  pro- 
gram. 

The  Office  of  Environmental  Affairs  be- 
come the  lead  agency  In  developing  a  State- 
wide program  by  conducting  a  resource  in- 
ventory and  developing  guidelines  with  the 
major  responsibility  for  planning  exercised 
by  local  bodies,  and 

An  environmental  monitoring,  inventory, 
and  Information  system  be  developed  as  a 
data  base  for  decision-making. 

Tbe  Department  of  Natural  Resources  has 
created  a  wMking  group  under  tbe  Commis- 
sioner, coordinated  by  a  full-time  profes- 
sional, to  begin  resource  Inventory  of  tbe 
coastal  zone,  coordinate  ongoing  related 
coastal  zone  management  departmental  pro- 
grams, and  Initiate  additional  reasearcb 
studies. 

MICHIGAN 

Governor:  Honorable  William  O.  Mllllken 

Coastal  Zone  Contact:  Ralph  W.  Purdy, 
Deputy  Director  for  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Branch,  Michigan  Department  of  Natur- 
al Resources.  Alternate:  William  D.  Marks, 
Chief,  Water  Development  Services  Division, 
Department  of  Natural  Resources 
Administrative  Structure 

Tbe  Michigan  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources Is  the  agency  responsible  for  coastal 
Eone  planning  and  management.  Water  and 
resources  management  and  regulation  activi- 
ties are  centralized  within  the  Department. 
Water  and  related  land  resources  planning 
and  recreation  planning  are  also  Department 
responsibilities. 

Comprehensive  land  use  planning  Is  also 
coordinated  through  the  Department's  Office 
of  Land  Use,  with  Interagency  coordination 
provided  by  the  Inter-Departmental  Com- 
mittee on  Water  and  Land  Resources  Plan- 
ning, 

Legislation 

The  Shorelands  Protection  and  Manage- 
ment Act  (Act  425  of  the  Public  Acts  of 
1970) :  requires  tbe  development  of  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  use  and  development  of 
Great  Lakes  shorelands.  Included  In  the  plan 
must  be  an  inventory  of  existing  govern- 
mental agency  plans  affecting  the  shore- 
lands.  Identification  of  sboreland  problems 
and  recommendations  for  steps  required  to 
establish  and  Implement  comprehensive 
State  sboreland  planning  and  management 
programs. 

Tbe  Act  requires  that  surveys  be  conduct- 
ed to  Identify  high  risk  erosion  areas  and 
critical  environmental  areas.  Upon  State  des- 
ignation of  such  areas  loced  agencies  may 
regulate  land  use  so  as  to  prevent  erosion 
damage  to  future  structures  and  to  assure 


environmental  protection.  Provisions  are 
made  In  tbe  Rules  promulgated  under  tbe 
Act  for  a  State  permit  system  to  provide 
controls  If  local  agencies  fail  to  take  action. 
Current  Activities 

Tbe  Inventory  of  both  high  risk  erosion 
areas  and  environmental  areas  has  been 
completed  by  staff  of  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources.  The  critical  areas  have 
been  identified  and  designated.  Proposed  rules 
promulgated  in  accordance  with  the  Act  are 
undergoing  review  and  are  close  to  formal 
adoption.  Additional  field  work  is  being  con- 
ducted to  gather  data  for  use  by  local  units 
of  government  and  the  Department. 

The  shorelands  plan  called  for  In  Act  245 
has  been  formally  adopted  by  the  Natural 
Resources  Commission  upon  revision  as  a  re- 
sult of  public  hearings.  It  will  soon  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Governor  and  legislature.  The 
plan  sets  forth  three  basic  principles  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  Michigan's  shorelands.  The 
plan  proposes:  (1)  to  limit  developments  to 
those  which  specifically  require  a  shoreline 
location,  (2)  to  require  permissible  develop- 
ments to  be  planned  and  constructed  to 
harmonize  with  the  capacities  of  the  shore- 
land  ecosystem,  and  (3)  to  foster  and  fa- 
cilitate public  acquisition  of  significant 
sboreland  environmental  areas. 

MINNESOTA 

Governor:  Honorable  Wendell  R.  Anderson 

Coast  Zone  Contact;  Joseph  Slzer,  Director 
of  Environmental  Planning,  State  Planning 
Agency 

Land  Use  Contact:  Same  as  above 
Administrative  structure 

The  Minnesota  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources Is  the  State  agency  most  concerned 
with  water  and  related  land  resource  plan- 
ning and  management.  The  Department  has 
responsibilities  in  the  areas  of  recreation,  fish 
and  wildlife  protection,  and  flood  control,  as 
well  as  overseeing  the  State's  sboreland  zon- 
ing program.  In  an  effort  to  consolidate  tbe 
coordination  of  State  and  local  activities  per- 
taining to  water  and  related  land  resources, 
the  water  use  planning  functions  of  the  Wa- 
ter Resources  Planning  Commission  were  re- 
cently transferred  to  tbe  Bureau  of  Planning 
of  tbe  department  of  Natural  Resources. 

The  Environmental  Quality  Council,  com- 
posed of  departmental  directors,  serves  as  a 
policy-making  body  in  the  area  of  environ- 
mental quality  and  management.  Tbe  State 
Planning  Agency  is  responsible  for  maintain- 
ing Statewide  coordination  of  land  planning 
and  management  In  Minnesota. 
Legislation 

Shoreland  Management  (Chap.  105.485, 
Minn.  Stat.-1969)  :  requires  counties  to  enact 
and  enforce  shoreland  zoning  ordinances  for 
unincorporated  lands  within  1,000  feet  of  tbe 
normal  high  water  mark  of  a  lake  or  pond  or 
within  300  feet  of  a  river  or  stream.  Tbe  Com- 
missioner of  Natural  Resources  is  responsible 
for  setting  zoning  standards  for  the  counties. 

Surface  Use  Zoning  (Chap.  631,  Minn. 
Stat.-1969  as  amended)  :  authorizes  the  Com- 
missioner of  Natural  Resources  to  establish 
surface  use  control  for  watercraft  on  any 
public  water  of  the  State  when  so  reqvjested 
by  a  local  unit  of  government. 
Current  actitnties 

As  required  by  the  Shoreland  Management 
Act,  the  coastal  counties  have  developed 
their  classification  and  regulation  schemes 
based  on  guidelines  established  by  tbe  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources.  The  Shore- 
land  Management  Unit  of  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  has  recently  begun  to  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  shorelines  and  tlie  control  of  dredg- 
ing, filling,  and  waste  disposal.  The  Minne- 
sota Pollution  Control  Agency  is  presently 
involved  in  a  cooperative  planning  effort  for 
Duluth  Harbor  and  Is  studying  water  quality 
problems  of  tbe  North  Shore  of  Lake  Superior. 
Several  pieces  of  legislation  which  would 
provide   for   Increased   management  In  the 


coastal  zone  are  likely  to  be  enacted  during 
the  current  legislative  session.  One  bill  would 
expand  the  Shoreland  Management  Act  to 
Include  Incorporated  as  well  as  unincor- 
porated areas.  A  second  bill,  entitled  tbe 
Critical  Areas  Act.  would  authorize  the  En- 
vironmental Quality  Council  to  set  criteria 
for  tbe  designation  of  areas  of  critical  State 
concern  and  would  require  that  a  unit  de- 
velopment plan  be  drawn  up  by  the  local 
unit  of  government  affected.  Finally,  a  third 
bill  would  provide  for  the  designation  of 
wild,  Bsenlc,  or  recreational  rivers  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Natural  Resources  and 
would  require  local  land  use  ordinances  in 
the  areas  through  which  the  rivers  fiow  to 
meet  minimum  standards  set  by  the  State. 
A  number  of  rivers  within  Minnesota's 
coastal  area  are  expected  to  be  covered  by 
this  Act. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Governor:  Honorable  William  L.  Waller. 

Coastal  Zone  Contact:  Dr.  James  B.  Rucker, 
Director,  Marine  Resources  Council. 

Land  Use  Contact:  Dr.  Preston  T.  Bank- 
ston.  Director,  Liaison  and  Coordination 
Office. 

Administrative  Structure 

Tbe  Mississippi  Marine  Resources  Council 
is  an  autonomous  body  reporting  directly  to 
tbe  Governor,  who  serves  as  Chairman.  The 
Council  Is,  In  effect,  a  "Board  of  Directors" 
determming  tbe  State's  objectives  with  re- 
gard to  coastal  zone  minagement.  The  Coun- 
cil has  an  Executive  Director  and  staff  which 
serves  as  the  operational  group.  This  opera- 
tional group  Interfaces  with  other  agencies 
and  coordinates  activities  In  implementing 
the  Council's  policies.  The  Council  staff  Is 
also  actively  engaged  in  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment planning  and  project  Implementation 
and  management. 

Other  State  agencies  significantly  Involved 
In  planning  and  management  In  Mississippi's 
coastal  zone  Include  tbe  Marine  Conserva- 
tion Commission  which  regulates  commercial 
fishing;  the  State  Port  Authority;  the  State 
Oil  and  Gas  Board  and  tbe  State  Mineral 
Lease  Commission.  In  addition,  the  Gulf 
Regional  Planning  Commission  coordinates 
long-term  planning  In  the  coastal  counties 
of  the  State  (Hancock,  Harrison,  Jackson 
and  Pearl  River).  The  Commission  is  active 
In  the  areas  of  land  use,  transportation,  rec- 
reation, water  and  sewage  disposal. 
Legislation 

Marine  Resources  Council  (Act  2034-1970) : 
creates  the  Mississippi  Marine  Resources 
Coimcil  to  coordinate  all  plans  for  "effective, 
efficient  and  economic"  development  of  the 
State's  marine  resources.  Tbe  Act  also  re- 
quires the  Council  to  support  a  program  of 
marine  science  research  and  to  provide  the 
Governor,  the  legislature  and  State  agencies 
with  the  information  necessary  for  wise  de- 
cision making  In  regard  to  development  of 
Mississippi's  marine  resources. 

Coastal  Wetlands  Protection  Act  (H.B. 
140-1973) :  designates  the  Mississippi  Marine 
Resources  Council  as  the  regulatory  agency 
for  activities  conducted  on  State-owned 
public  wetlands.  These  public  wetlands  are 
defined  as  all  lands  below  the  watermark 
of  ordinary  high  tide  and  all  publicly  owned 
accretions  above  high  tide.  The  Act  becomes 
effective  July  1,  1973. 

Current  activities 
Coastal  zone  management  is  advancing  on 
several  fronts  In  Mississippi.  Ml.ssls.sipprs 
Sea  Grant  research  programs,  which  have 
been  oriented  toward  providing  solutions  to 
marine  problems.  Is  administered  by  the  Uni- 
versities Marine  Center.  This  administrative 
body  represents  the  major  universities  In 
coordinating  Sea  Grant  research  programs 
and  serves  as  a  research  arm  of  the  Marine 
Resources  Council.  Additionally,  the  Gulf 
Coast  Research  laboratory,  an  ar—  of  Mis- 
sissippi's Institutions  of  Higher  Learning, 
conducts   oontlnuli>g   research   programs   lii 
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m&rlD*  sciences  which  provides  a  dat»  base 
for  eoastal  zone  management  programa. 

Mississippi's  prellmlnarr  coastal  zone  man- 
agement plan  has  been  eompleted  by  tto 
Marine  Beaoiiroe  Council's  contractor  and  Is 
presently  undergoing  reriew  and  evaluation 
by  the  Council.  The  pilan  is  being  Initiated 
aud  developed  In  accordance  wUta  the  re- 
quirements and  gruldellaes  at  the  Ooastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972.  This  initial 
management  plan  inductes  an  InTentorjr  of 
resources,  a  study  of  coastal  cone  users,  and 
the  State's  goals  and  objectives  for  future 
planning  and  development.  The  plaxi.  which 
is  to  be  continually  updated  and  evaluated. 
«'ill  be  followed  by  plans  and  programs 
oriented  toward  more  specific  short-term 
goals.  In  addition,  a  Citizen's  Advisory  Ccm- 
mittee  and  a  Technical  Advisory  Committee 
will  be  established  to  aid  the  Council  in  Its 
work. 

The  Marine  Resources  Council  interfaces 
with  the  Gulf  Regional  Plaiuiing  Conunls- 
Bion  in  studying  problems  which  are  of  mu- 
tual Interest.  The  Gulf  Regional  Planning 
Cooamisiilon  is  studying  the  development  of 
a  regional  plan  for  op>en  spaces,  recreation, 
and  environmental  appearance  In  Missis- 
sippi's coastal  coimtles. 

NEW    HAMFSaiaX 

Covemor:  Honorable  Meldrln  Thomson,  Jr. 

Coastal  Zone  Contract:  James  Mlnnocta, 
Director  of  State  Planning.  Office  of  Compre- 
hensive Planning. 

Land  Dae  Contract:  Same  as  above. 
Ad-mrnistrative  struetttre 

There  are  four  major  agencies  through 
which  mcst  of  the  State's  natural  resource 
planning  programs  are  carried  out.  The  Office 
of  Comprehensive  Planning,  attached  to  the 
Governor's  OfBre.  exercises  a  supervisory 
function  over  resource  planning.  The  De- 
par'ijueut  of  Resource  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment conducts  outdoor  recreation  plan- 
ning and  supervises  forest  and  park  planning. 
Major  water  programs  are  administered  by 
the  Water  Supply  and  Pollution  Control 
Conamlsslon,  However,  the  comprehensive 
planning  functions  of  the  Commlaeion  are 
carried  out  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
Offloe   of   Comprehensive   Planning. 

New  Hampshire  aJeo  has  a  Coimcll  of  Re- 
sources and  Development,  which  fimctions 
as  an  Inter-agency  coordinating  group  ooa- 
sultlng  on  common  problems  In  the  field  of 
natural  resources  and  their  development. 
The  CouncO  also  reviews  the  sale  of  surplus 
State  lands.  The  Chairman  Is  the  Director  of 
State  Planning. 

Legislation 

Wetlands  (Act  215-1967) :  provides  for 
control  over  dredging  and  filling  of  tidal 
areas  and  public  waters.  The  Act  authorizes 
the  Port  Authority  to  rule  on  permits  and 
hold  public  hearings  before  any  dredging  or 
filling  can  take  place.  The  Fish  and  Game 
Department  Is  also  authorized  to  impose  any 
conditions  on  the  permit  Issuance  It  feels 
are  necessary.  If  fish  or  wlldlUe  might  be 
affected  by  the  project. 

Dredge  and  FUl  (Act  4B3-A-1960) :  author- 
izes the  Special  Board  on  Dredge  and  Pill 
to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations  coooera- 
lug  filling  and  dredging  in  the  tidal  areas 
of  the  State. 

Poicer  Plant  Siting  (Act  357-1971):  sets 
lip  an  inter-agency  Site  Evaluation  Com- 
mittee (SEC)  chaired  by  the  Director  of  the 
Water  Supply  and  Pollution  Control  Com- 
mlaaioit.  The  Act  requires  a  certificate  of  site 
approval  from  ttie  Public  UtUltte*  Com- 
missioa  od  a  finding  by  the  SEC  that  the  new 
power  plant  will  ru>t  unduly  interfere  with 
orderly  deveiopn^nt  or  have  an  unduly  detri- 
meutal  elTect  on  the  eavlronment.  The  Pub- 
lic Utilities  Commission  is  to  be  bound  by 
the  SEC's  land  use  decisions. 

Current  activities 

Ttom  new  England  Regional  Commission 
awarded  a  grant  of  920,000  to  the  State  of 


Hew  Hampshire  to  study  and  report  on  the 
need  and  mechanisms  for  participation  by 
the  State  in  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  of  1P72.  As  a  result  of  this  study,  which 
has  now  been  completed,  a  second  grant  of 
(20.000  was  recently  awarded.  The  Office  of 
Comprehensive  Planning  has  asked  the 
South  Eastern  New  Hampshire  Regional 
Planning  Commission  In  Exeter  to  undertake 
a  year-long,  comprehensive  study  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  State  effort.  The  Regional 
Planning  Commission,  under  the  direction 
of  Charles  A.  Tucker.  wUl  participate  In 
coastal  zone  studies  and  planning  tinder  the 
guidance  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Coniprehenslve  Planning. 


Governor:  Honorable  William  T.  Cahfll. 

Coastal  Zone  Contact:  Richard  Good- 
enough,  Director.  Division  of  Marine  Serr- 
Ices.  Department  t>f  Environmental  Protec- 
tion. 

Land  TTse  Contact:  Richard  J.  Sullivan. 
Commissioner,  Department  of  Envlronmjn- 
tal  Protection. 

Administrative  structure 

The  agency  primarily  responsible  for 
coastal  «>ne  management  activities  In  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  Is  the  Division  of  Marine 
Services  of  the  Djpartment  of  Environmen- 
tal Protection.  The  Division  of  Marine  Serv- 
ices administers  the  State's  wetlands  permit 
and  shore  protection  programs  among  its 
other  responsibilities.  In  addition,  the  Gov- 
ernor has  recently  established  by  executive 
order,  a  State  Planning  Council  to  recom- 
mend State  policy  on  developmental  activi- 
ties. 

The  New  Jersey  Division  of  Pish  and  Game 
maintains  responsibility  for  an  extensive 
wetlands  acquisition  program  under  author- 
ity of  the  Green  Acres  Land  Acquisition  Act 
of  1961. 

Legislation 

Wetiandt  Act  (Act  27—1970):  reqiUres 
that  a  permit  be  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Protection  prior  to 
the  dredging,  filling,  polluting,  building  upon 
or  otherwise  altering  of  any  coastal  wetlands. 
After  public  hearings  are  held  and  wetlands 
areas  to  be  protected  are  inventoried,  the 
Department  Is  also  empowered  to  adopt, 
amend,  or  repeal  orders  altering  the  iret- 


Cwrent  activitiea 

Mapping  of  wetlands  (tmder  the  Wetlands 
Act  of  1970)  Is  being  followed  by  the  issu- 
ance of  reg^ulations  on  a  county-by-county 
basis.  The  regulations  for  Middlesex.  Mon- 
mouth. Ocean.  Atlantic,  and  Cape  May 
Counties  were  approved  by  the  Department 
of  Environmental  Protectkin  and  are  now  In 
effect. 

Assembly  Bill  537  creating  an  ocean  sanc- 
tuary extending  tfarve  miles  offshore  from 
Sandy  Hook  to  Cape  May  has  been  passed  by 
the  State  Assembly  and  is  awaiting  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate.  The  Bin  provides  strict 
control  over  development  or  any  activity 
which   might  endanger   the  ecology  of  the 


A  second  proposal,  which  would  broaden 
the  Wetlands  Act  of  1970  Is  pending  in  the 
New  Jersey  legislature.  This  bill,  entitled  the 
Major  Coastal  Areas  Facilitia*  Review  Act. 
designates  specific  coastal  areas  where  heavy 
industry  and  offshore  facilities  can  and  can 
not  be  located:  no  person  would  be  allowed 
to  build  or  expand  a  "major  facility"  in  the 
delineated  areas  without  obtaining  a  permit 
from  the  Conunibsioner  of  Environmental 
Protection. 

Oorernor  Cahill  has  recently  declared  bis 
opposition  to  four  "superport"  sites  suggest- 
ed by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in  New 
Jersey.  He  cites  the  possibility  that  a  large 
oOsfaore  port  would  add  to  pressure  for  the 
further  development  of  the  coastal  region. 
The  superport  controversy  remains  an  im- 


portant Issue  in  New  Jersey  State  govern- 
ment. 

MXW   TOOK 

OoverTKH':  Honorable  Kelson  A.  Rockefeller 

Coastal  Zone  Contact:  Henry  O.  Williams, 
Jr.,  Deputy  Dlrecttw,  Office  of  Planning  Serv- 
ices; Dr.  W.  Mason  Lawrence,  D^uty  Com- 
missioner, Department  at  Environmental 
Conservation. 

Land  Use  Contact:  Henry  G.  Williams,  Jr. 
Administrative  structure 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  En- 
vlromoental  Conservation  coordinates  State, 
regional,  and  locai  plans  for  environmental 
preaervation  and  conservation.  Marine  coastal 
zone-relat?d  activity  Is  centered  In  Long  Is- 
land's Suffolk  and  Nassau  Counties.  New  York 
also  has  an  extensive  coastal  zone  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  comprised  of  part  of  the  shore- 
line of.  Lake  Erie  and  all  of  the  shoreline  of 
Lake  Ontario  within  the  United  States.  The 
Regional  Marine  Resources  Council  of  the 
Nassau-Suffolk  Regional  Planning  Board  has 
been  conducting  marine  coastal  research 
since  1985,  and  Suffolk  County's  Departments 
of  Planning  and  Environmental  Ccmtrol.  and 
the  Suffolk  Environmental  Quality  Council 
have  been  Involved  In  regional  marine  coastal 
and  wetlands  planning  and  management  In 
recent  months.  Several  regional  planning 
commissions,  regional  water  resources  plan- 
ning boards,  and  local  planning  boards  are 
Involved  In  planning  in  the  Great  Lakes 
coastal  Tone  In  New  York.  The  State  Office  of 
Planning  Services  In  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment coordinates  local,  regional  and  State 
planning  In  New  York.  The  Office  recently 
conducted  a  study  and  Inventory  of  Long 
Island's  marine  wetliinds. 

Legislation 
-- ZiOit^  Island  WeUands  Act  (L.  1859.  c.  545) . 
provides  State  asststaxuce  for  preservation  and 
management  of  marsh  areas  owned  by  local 
governments.  The  State  Is  empowered  to 
share  the  cost  of  such  activities  on  a  50-50 
matching  basis  if  the  local  government  Arst 
designates  the  land  for  conservation  pur- 
poses. 

Department  of  Snvinm.'mental  Conserva- 
tion (L.  1970.  c.  140) :  creates  a  Department 
al  Environmental  Conservation  with  one  of 
its  responsibilities  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion and  management  of  marine  and  coastal 
resources  and  of  wetlands,  estuaries  and 
shorellnea. 

CumeiU  aettut^cM 

Two  proposed  wetlands  bills  are  awaiting 
action  in  the  New  York  legislature.  Both  bills 
would  provided  additional  protection  to  wet- 
lands. Imdudlng  control  over  dredging,  fining 
or  otherwise  altering  existing  wetlands. 

The  New  England  River  Basins  Commission 
is  sponsoring  a  locaU  regional  and  State  co- 
operative study  of  Long  Island  Sound.  The 
multi-year  study,  begun  in  1971,  will  Inven- 
tory all  present  and  proposed  uses  of  Long 
Island  Sound's  resources.  High  priority  wUl 
then  be  given  to  plans  for  prossrvstion  of 
water  quality,  conservation  of  wetlands: 
availability  of  shorelands  for  commercial,  rec- 
reational, and  residential  use;  and  the  in- 
stitutional arrangements  and  legal  require- 
ments for  conserving  and  developing  the 
Sound's  resources. 

NOBTH   CABQLJNA 

Oovernor:  Honorable  James  E.  Holsbouser, 
Jr. 

Coastal  Zone  Contacts:  James  B.  Harring- 
ton, Secretary,  Department  of  Economic  and 
Natural  Resouroes;  Ronald  K.  Ingle.  Assistant 
Secretary,  Department  of  Administration. 

Land  Use  Contact:  Ronald  P.  Scott.  State 
Planning  Officer.  Department  of  Administra- 
tion. 

Administrative  structure 

The  North  Carolina  agencies  involved  In 
coastal  planning  and  management  fall  pri- 
marily within  the  Departments  of  Adminis- 
tration and  Natural  and  Economic  Resources. 
Tliese  agencies  include  the  Divisions  of  Com- 
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merdal  and  Sport  Fisheries,  Commerce  and 
Industry,  Mineral  Resources,  State  Parks, 
Recreation,  and  the  Office  of  Water  and  Air 
Resources.  In  addition,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  Highway  Safety  houses 
the  State  Ports  Authority  which  has  the  au- 
thority to  acquire  and  develop  ports  and 
harbors. 

The  North  Carolina  Council  on  Marine 
Sciences  Is  housed  within  the  Department 
of  Administration.  The  Council,  which  was 
given  statutory  authority  In  1970,  Is  charged 
not  only  with  coordinating  marine  plan- 
ning but  also  with  maintaining  a  general 
overview  of  activities  within  the  coastal  zone. 

The  State  Planning  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Administration  is  responsible  for  co- 
ordinating interdepartmental  planning  and 
ensuring  that  strategies  for  resource  alloca- 
tion are  consistent  with  the  long-range  goals 
of  the  State. 

Legislation 

Estuarine  study  (Act  1164-1969):  requires 
a  comprehensive  study  of  he  State's  estua- 
rine areas  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Division 
of  Commercial  and  Sport  Fisheries  of  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development 
with  a  "view  toward  the  preparation  of  a 
comprehensive  and  enforceable  plan  for  the 
conservation  of  the  resources  of  the  estuar- 
ies, the  development  of  their  shorelines,  and 
the  use  of  the  coastal  zone." 

Dredge  and  fill  (G.S.  113-229-1969, 
amended  1971)  :  requires  "Individuals"  wish- 
ing to  engage  in  dredging  or  filling  of  any 
estuarine  waters,  tldelands,  or  marshlands 
to  obtain  a  permit  from  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development. 

Wetlands  Protection  Act  (G.S.  113-230- 
1971) :  authorizes  the  Department  of  Conser- 
vation and  Development  to  adopt  rules  and 
regulations  to  protect  coastal  marshes  and 
contiguous  lands  after  public  hearings  and 
the  preparation  of  maps. 

Current  activities 

In  early  1972  a  State-Federal  Committee 
was  appointed  to  work  with  the  Marine 
Science  Council  in  developing  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  marine  resources  in  North 
Carolina.  A  preliminary  plan  was  published 
In  December.  1972. 

Several  local  planning  efforts  are  also 
underway:  Currituck  County  has  declared  a 
moratorium  on  development  to  allow  time 
for  preparation  of  a  comprehensive  resource 
management  plan;  and  a  pilot  plan  for 
coastal  zone  management  has  been  prepared 
by  the  State  for  New  Hanover  County. 

Legislation  has  been  Introduced  in  the 
current  session  of  the  North  Carolina  legisla- 
ture to  establish  a  Statewide  coastal  zone 
management  program.  This  legislation  would 
create  a  Coastal  Resources  Commission  with- 
in the  Department  of  Natural  and  Economic 
Resources  as  well  as  a  Coastal  Resources 
Advisory  Council.  The  bill  requires  that  a 
coastal  area  management  plan  be  developed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Administration  with  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. The  bill  further  provides  for  the  designa- 
tion and  control  by  permit  of  areas  of  criti- 
cal State  concern.  The  Secretary  of  Natural 
and  Economic  Resources  and  the  Commis- 
sion would  administer  this  aspect  of  the 
State  program.' 

A  bill  to  create  a  State  land  policy  council 
Is  also  pending  In  the  State  legislature.  The 
bill  would  require  the  council  to  develop  pol- 
icy with  respect  to  land  use  and  land  manage- 
ment for  the  protection  of  the  environment 
and  the  conservation  of  basic  land  resources. 
The  bill  contains  the  provision  that  If  the 
coastal  areas  management  bill  was  to  be 
passed  Its  provisions  would  apply  In  coastal 
areas  in  lieu  of  those  of  the  land  use  bill. 

OHIO 

Governor:  Honorable  John  J.  GllUgan. 

Coastal  Zone  Contact:  Dr.  William  B.  Nye, 
Director,  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

Land  Use  Contact:  Dr.  David  C.  Sweet.  Di- 
rector, Department  of  Economic  and  Com- 
munity Development. 


Administrative  structure 
The  Ohio  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources is  the  lead  agency  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  In  the  State  of  Ohio.  Within  the  De- 
partment, responsibility  for  this  activity 
rests  with  the  recently  established  Shore- 
land  Management  Section  of  the  Division  of 
Planning.  The  Division  incorporates  full 
capability  and  expertise  for  the  develop- 
ment of  land  use  plans  and  Implementa- 
tion schemes  for  State,  local,  aud  regional 
planning  activities. 

The  Department  has  Initiated  action  to  es- 
tablish a  State  level  Shoreland  Management 
Task  Force  composed  of  representatives  from 
the  Ohio  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
Department  of  Economic  and  Community 
Development.  Department  of  Public  Works, 
and  the  Ohio  Department  of  Transportation. 
These  agencies  all  have  assigned  respon- 
sibilities In  the  future  development  of  the 
coastal  zone.  The  purpose  of  the  task  force 
is  to  ensure  that  the  policies  and  views  of 
these  agencies  are  Incorporated  In  the  Ohio 
Shoreland  Management  Program. 

Current  activities 

As  a  member  of  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  C  im- 
mission,  Ohio  participates  In  the  preparation 
and  review  of  a  comprehensive  Joint  plan  for 
the  water  and  land  resources  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Basin  area. 

Within  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources the  Shoreland  Management  Section 
has  established  objectives  for  the  next  bl- 
ennluin.  Program  activities  in  the  next  year 
will  consist  of  the  development  of  a  compre- 
hensive work  program  and  the  iaittation  of 
a  pilot  study  in  a  selected  area  of  the  coastal 
zone.  Further  Department  activities  pertain 
to  the  administration  of  permit  programs 
for  the  construction  of  structures  and  extrac- 
tion of  minerals,  oil  and  gas  on  the  Ohio 
shoreline  of  Lake  Erie. 

The  Ohio  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Is  developing  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
protection  and  enhancement  of  the  air,  wa- 
ter, and  other  natural  resources  of  the  State, 
Including  the  coastal  zone. 

Finally,  several  pieces  of  legislation  deal- 
ing with  specific  problems  in  the  coastal  zone 
are  awaiting  action  In  the  Ohio  General  As- 
sembly. One  bill  would  establish  the  Lake  Erie 
Shore  Erosion  Control  District  along  Lake 
Erie  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  Im- 
plementing, at  the  local  level,  a  comprehen- 
sive shore  erosion  protection  plan  along  the 
entire  Ohio  shoreline  of  the  Lake.  A  second 
bill  would  require  that  all  local  subdivisions 
of  the  State  delineate  the  flood  plains  in  their 
Jurisdiction  (Including  the  Lake  Erie  flood 
plain)  and  adopt  flood  plain  management 
ordinances  to  reg;ulate  future  development 
of  these  areas. 

OREGON 

Governor:  Honorable  Tom  McCall. 

Coastal  Zone  Contact:  Kessler  R.  Cannon, 
Assistant  to  the  Governor  for  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

Land  Use  Contact:  Same  as  above. 

Administrative  structure 

The  Office  of  Planning  of  the  Executive  De- 
partment serves  to  provide  Statewide  coor- 
dination of  Oregon's  various  planning  pro- 
grams. A  number  of  State  agencies  conduct- 
ing natural  resource  planning  programs  re- 
port to  the  Governor.  Some  of  these 
agencies  are:  Department  of  Environmental 
Quality;  Division  of  State  Lands;  Fish  Com- 
mission; Game  Commission;  Water  Resources 
Board;  Marine  Board;  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation Commission;  aud  Nuclear  Thermal 
Er.ergy  Council. 

The  Oregon  Coastal  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment Commission  was  established  by 
the  1971  State  legislature  to  develop  a  coastal 
zone  management  plan.  The  30-member 
Commission  Is  composed  of  2t  local  elected 
officials  from  the  coastal  zone  (8  port  district, 
8  city,  aud  8  county  members)    and  6  repre- 


sentatives appointed  by  the  Oovernor  from 
the  State  at  large. 

IjCgislation 

Beach  access  (Act  601-1967)  :  gives  the  citi- 
zens the  right  to  unrestricted  use  of  Oregon's 
beaches  up  to  the  vegetation  line.  The  Act 
prohibits  any  improvements  on  the  area 
without  a  permit  from  the  State  Highway 
Division. 

Power  plant  siting  (Executive  Order — 
1969) :  creates  the  Nuclear  Siting  Task  Force 
of  the  Nuclear  Development  Coordinating 
Committee.  The  Governcr's  Task  Force  is 
empowered  to  approve  or  disapprove  nuclear 
power  plant  locations  with  primary  attention 
to  be  focused  on  the  effects  the  installations 
will  have  on  the  environment. 

Coastal  zone  maiagement  plan  (Act  608- 
1971) :  set  up  the  Oregon  Coastal  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  Ccmmlssiou.  The  Act 
charges  the  Commission  to  develcp  a  natural 
resource  management  plan  and  method  of 
implementation,  and  directs  the  Commission 
to  submit  the  plan  to  the  1975  session  of  the 
Oregon  legislature.  The  plan  Is  Intended  to 
be  used  as  a  standard  against  which  prcpcsed 
uses  of  natural  resources  can  be  evaluated. 
The  Act  defines  the  coastal  zone  to  include 
the  entire  drainage  basins  of  all  Oregon's 
coastal  rivers  and  tributaries  with  the  e.\- 
ceptlcn  of  three  major  rivers  that  transcend 
the  coastal  mountain  range. 

Coastal  construction  mcratcrium  (Execu- 
tive Order— 1971):  directs  that  "all  State 
agencies  involved  in  construction  or  con- 
struction-related activities  on  the  coast  stop 
planning  for  or  implementing  any  project 
that  would  modify  the  natural  environment 
of  the  coast."  The  Governor  further  ordered 
that  the  Local  Government  Relations  Divi- 
sion of  the  Executive  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Transportation  work  with 
cities,  counties,  and  councils  of  government 
to  "initiate  complete  land  use  plans"  along 
the  Oregon  coast. 

Current  activities 

Natural  resource  management  policies  aud 
performance  standards  are  presently  being 
developed  by  the  Coastal  Commission.  Estu- 
ary planning  guidelines  have  been  developed 
outlining  a_^local-State  partnership  program 
for  each  of  the  coastal  estuaries.  Eventually, 
a  management  package  will  be  developed  for 
each  of  the  1 8  natural  resource  categories  of 
critical  environmental  concern  Identified  by 
the  Commission. 

Establishment  of  a  State  Land  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  Commisslcn  has  been 
proposed  to  strengthen  land  use  planning 
Statewide,  as  well  as  within  the  coastal  zone. 

PENNSTLVANIA 

Governor:    Honorable   Milton   J.   Shapp. 

Coastal  Zone  Contact:  C.  H.  McConnell, 
Deputy  Secretary,  Engineering  and  Con- 
struction, Department  of  Environmental  Re- 
sources. 

Land  Use  Contact:    Dr.  Maurice  K.  God- 
dard.   Secretary,    Department   of   Environ- 
mental Resources. 

Administrative  structure 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Resources  is  the  department  most 
heavily  involved  with  resources  manage- 
ment in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Department  is  responsible  for  the  State's 
land  and  water  manageme:.t  programs,  all 
aspects  of  environmental  control,  and  the 
regulation  of  mitUng  operations.  Specifically, 
the  Department  is  respoi:slbIe  for  State 
parks;  development  of  the  State  Water  Plan; 
investigation,  design,  and  construction  of 
flood  control  projects;  watershed  soil  and 
water  conservation;  water  quality  manage- 
ment; development  of  the  Environmental 
Master  Plan;  and,  the  State's  topographic 
and  geologic  survey  actlvUles. 

The  Office  of  State  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment is  responsible  for  the  preparation  of 
plans  and  programs  for  the  physical  and 
economic   development   of   the   State.    It    is 
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empowered  to  prepare,  and  keep  up-to-date 
a  long  term  development  program  of  aU  ma- 
jor State  Improvement  projects.  The  Office 
Is  further  empowered  to  conduct  and  stimu- 
late research  and  to  collect,  analyse,  and 
publish  Information  relating  to  the  proper 
economic  and  physical  deTelopment  of  the 
State  and  the  oonsnratlon  of  its  natural  re- 
sources. 

The   Pennsylvania   Fish    Commission   aad 
the  PennsylTanla  Game  Commission  are  In- 
Tolred  In  managing  the  extensive  fish  and 
game  programs  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Current  activities 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
maintains  an  active  role  in  the  Great  Lakes 
Basin  Commission.  The  Conunisslon  is  In- 
volved in  the  preparation  of  long-range, 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  Joint  pluaa 
for  development  of  water  and  related  land 
resources  in  the  Great  Lakes  Basin. 

A  portion  of  Erie  County  is  Pennsylvania's 
only  area  within  the  Great  Lakes  Basin.  The 
Department  of  Environmental  Resources 
manages  the  Pennsylvania  State  Park  at 
Erie  which  covers  the  entire  Presque  I&le 
Peninsula.  At  the  present  time,  essentially 
all  of  the  remainder  of  the  land  bordering 
Lake  Erie  in  Pennsylvania  is  owned  by  pri- 
vate land  owners  or  local  communities. 

■HODB    ISLAITD 

Governor:  Honorable  Philip  W.  Nobel. 

Cosstal  Zone  Contact:  Glenn  Kumekawa, 
ExBcutlv*  Aaalstant  for  Policy  Program  Re- 
view. 

Land  Use  Contact :  Daniel  W.  Vartn,  Chief, 
Statewide  Planning  Program. 

Administrative  structure 

Tbe  Coastal  Resources  Management  Coun- 
cil, which  reports  directly  to  the  Governor. 
is  responsible  for  administering  the  State's 
Coastal  Management  Program.  It  is  com- 
posed of  the  Directors  of  the  Departments  of 
Natural  Resources  and  Health  along  with 
representatives  of  the  State  legislature  and 
the  general  public.  The  Division  of  Coastal 
Resources  within  the  Department  of  Natiiral 
Resources  provides  technical  information  and 
staff  servioes  to  the  Council.  The  Division  of 
Planning  and  Development  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  maintains  respon- 
sibility for  activities  related  to  planning,  land 
acquisition,  and  engineering  studies.  The 
Department  also  contains  the  divisions  of 
Agriculture,  Parks  and  Recreation.  Pish  and 
Wildlife  and  Forest  Environment,  and  En- 
forcement and  is  tbe  regulatory  agency  for 
all  permits  concerned  with  wetlands  and 
marshes. 

The  Governor  has  recently  established  an 
Office  of  Policy  and  Program  Review  to 
formulate  basic  policy  directions  and  to  eval- 
uate Implementing  programs  for  all  major 
activities  of  State  government,  including 
management  of  coastal  resources. 

The  Statewide  Planning  Program  of  the 
Department  of  Administration  is  responsible 
for  compilation  and  review  of  the  State  Guide 
Plan  with  the  guidance  of  the  State  Planning 
Council. 

Legislation 

Intertidai  Salt  Harsh  Act  (Chap.  26.  Laws 
of  RJ.-1965) :  reqtilres  that  a  permit  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources before  commencement  of  filling,  ex- 
cavating, or  otherwise  disturbing  the  ecology 
of  a  salt  maxsh. 

Coastal  Wetlands  Act  (Chap.  140.  Laws  of 
R.I.-196S) :  authorizes  the  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  to  issue 
orders  restricting  the  uses  allowed  on  coastal 
wetlands.  Wetlands  are  defined  as  salt 
marshes  and  such  contiguous  uplands  up  to 
50  yards  upland  of  tbe  salt  marsh  as  are 
considered  necessary  to  protect  tbe  marsh. 

Coastal  Management  Council  Act  (Chap. 
279.  Laws  of  R.I.-1971) :  creates  the  Coastal 
Resources  Management  Council  to  administer 
a  management  program  for  aU  coastal  activi- 
ties below  tbe  high  water  mark  and  thoM 


activities  occurring  on  land  which  Involve 
power  plants,  mineral  extraction,  shoreline 
protection  facilities,  intert'dal  salt  marshes. 
or  sewage  and  waste  treatment  and  disposal 
Control  over  these  actlTlttes  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  ttae  of  a  permit  system  based  on 
a  comprehensive  resource  management  plan. 
The  Act  also  requires  that  the  mantigement 
plans  be  consistent  with  the  State  Guide  Plan 
maintained  as  part  of  the  Statewide  Plan- 
ning Program. 

Current  activities 

Tbe  Coastal  Resources  Center,  a  relatively 
new  marine  program  at  tbe  University  of 
Rhode  Island,  is  working  directly  with  tbe 
Coastal  Resources  Management  CoancU's 
Subcommittee  on  Planning  to  develop  a 
long-range  nwster  plan.  Inunediate  objec- 
tlvei  are:  an  inventory  of  marine  resotiroes. 
an  identification  of  problems  In  the  coastal 
region,  a  plan  for  barrier  beaches,  and  the 
recommendation  of  policy  alternatives  to  the 
Council  and  the  communities  involved.  Tbe 
final  plan  will  also  include  emphasis  on  ma- 
rine mining  and  commercial  fishing. 

The  Statewide  Planning  Program  has  re- 
ceived a  grant  from  the  New  England  Re- 
gional Commission  for  the  preparation  of  a 
shore  area,  land  use  plan.  Tbe  plan  will  ex- 
press and  refine  tbe  States'  development 
strategy  as  it  affects  tbe  entire  420-mlle 
coastal  shoreline  Inland  to  a  maximum  dis- 
tance of  one  mile.  This  plan  will  also  bring 
together  the  applicable  elements  of  Federal 
policy  for  coastal  zone,  land  use,  and  water 
quality. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Oovemor:  Honorable  John  C.  West. 

Coastal  Zone  Contact :  James  M.  Whitmire, 
Jr.,  Executive  Assistant.  Office  of  the 
Governor. 

Land  Use  Contact:  Same  as  above. 
Administrative  structure 

The  Marine  Resources  Center  of  the  South 
Carolina  Wildlife  and  Marine  Resources  De- 
partment contains  the  South  Carolina  Ma- 
rine Research  Laboratory,  the  focal  point  of 
the  State's  Sea  Grant  Program,  and  the 
Office  of  Marine  Conservation,  Management 
and  Services,  directly  responsible  for  tbe  man- 
agement of  tbe  State's  marine  resources. 

The  South  Carolina  Water  Resources  Com- 
mission is  responsible  for  coordinating  the 
views  of  various  State  agencies  and  recom- 
mending policy  with  regard  to  South  Caro- 
lina's water  and  related  land  resources.  The 
Commission  is  divided  into  four  major  sec- 
tions: the  Division  of  Administration;  the 
Division  of  Engineering  and  Planning:  the 
Division  of  Land  and  Water  Management: 
and  the  Division  of  Geology  and  Hydrology. 
The  Division  of  Land  and  Water  Management 
Is  responsible  for  carrying  on  special  en- 
vironmental studies,  evaluating  sites  for  the 
disposal  of  dredged  material,  and  preserving 
the  navigability  of  the  State's  waterways. 

Recently,  a  Coastal  Zone  Planning  and 
Management  Council  was  established  by  the 
Governor.  It  Is  to  be  co-chaired  by  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Water  Resources  Commission 
and  the  Marine  Resources  Division. 
Legislation 

Coastal  Zone  Planning  and  Management 
Council  (Executive  Order — December,  1972) : 
creates  tbe  Coastal  Zone  Planning  and  Man- 
agement Council  to  formulate,  recommend 
and  administer  a  planning  and  management 
program  designed  to  promote  "public  health, 
safety,  and  welfare  In  the  maximum  bene- 
ficial use  of  the  South  Carolina  coastal  zone." 
Current  activities 

The  "PM't  Royal  Sound  Environmental 
Study"  was  published  by  the  South  Carolina 
Water  Resources  Commission  In  November, 
1972.  The  study  not  only  compiled  necessary 
data  but  set  forth  a  niunber  of  conclusions 
as  well.  Among  these  were;  all  dredging  and 
filling  of  m.vsh  areas  should  be  halt?d;  a 
comprehensive  management  plan  Including 
zoning  shoiUd  be  developed  and  implemented; 


and  a  capacity-use  study  should  be  oonducted 
in  the  area. 

The  South  Carolina  Office  of  Planning, 
Division  of  AdmlniGtration.  has  identified  the 
preservation  and  ootnoatlble  use  of  wetlands 
as  a  high-priority  problem  in  South  Carolina, 
Accordingly,  an  intensive  survey  of  the  marsh 
areas  of  Charleston  harbor  has  been  con- 
ducted to  serve  as  a  guide  to  future  devel- 
opment of  the  area. 

The  Scuth  Carolina  Marine  Research  Lab- 
oratory is  also  conducting  a  long-term  in- 
tensive estuarlne  survey  covering  tbe  entire 
South  Carolina  coast.  The  survey  represents 
a  effort  to  gather  environmental  baseline 
information,  including  water  chemistry  and 
living  oigaul&m  distribution,  to  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  future  coastal  zone  manage- 
xneat  efforts  by  the  State. 

The  South  Carolina  legislature  Is  currently 
considering  two  bills  to  improve  management 
of  the  coastal  zone.  A  tidal  wetlands  bill 
would  provide  for  control  over  the  State's 
tidal  areas  by  an  interagency  councU.  A 
tldelands  management  and  protection  bill 
would  establish  a  conunisslon  to  prepare  a 
management  program  for  the  State's  pf>a<;t.ni 
area  with  a  permit  program  to  regulate  ac- 
tivities In  the  coastal  zone. 

TEXAS 

Ooveraor:    Honorable  Dolpli  Brisooe. 

Coastal  Zone  Contact:  Bob  Armstrong, 
Commissioner,  General  Land  OtSce. 

Land  Use  Contact:  Edward  Orlshsun,  Dl- 
rector.  Division  of  Planning  and  Coordina- 
Uon. 

Administrative  strttcture 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  has  been  designated  as  the  chief  ad- 
ministrative officer  for  the  Texas  coastal 
zone  program.  The  Environmental  Planning 
Division,  with  the  aid  of  the  Legal  Division 
of  the  General  Land  Office,  will  coordinate 
the  coastal  zone  management  program  with 
other  natural  resource  agenctes  comprising 
the  Interagency  Council  on  Natural  Re- 
sources and  the  Envlroninent.  Tbe  Inter- 
agency Council  is  an  Interagency  planning 
organization  oomposed  of  13  State  agencies 
which  have  specific  responsibilltVes  tn  the 
area  of  natural  resources.  Tbe  Division  of 
Planning  Coordination  of  the  Governor's 
Office,  acting  as  staff  for  tbe  Interagency 
Councli.  will  also  aid  in  coordination. 

Ttae  Texas  Council  on  Marine  Belated  Af- 
fairs was  created  in  1971  in  order  to  advice 
State  planning  and  regulatory  agencies  tn 
addition  to  the  Governor  and  the  legislature 
on  "comprehensive  assessment  and  planning 
of  marine  related  affairs." 
Legislation 

Open  Beaches  (Act  19-1959) :  establishes 
public  ownership  of  tbe  State's  beach  areas 
up  to  the  vegetation  line.  When  the  line  of 
vegetation  cannot  be  determined  or  when  it 
Is  located  a  substantial  distance  from  the 
shoreline,  the  line  is  to  be  drawn  200  feet 
from  mean  low  tide.  State,  county,  and  dis- 
trict attorneys  are  authorized  to  bring  suit 
to  remove  anything  obstructing  public  ac- 
cess to  these  areas. 

Coastal  Public  Lands  Management  Act 
(S3.  644-1973):  calls  for  formulation  of  a 
comprehensive  management  program  for  the 
surface  lands  of  State-owned  coastal  sub- 
merged lands  and  islands  {uid  vests  admin- 
tratlve  responsibility  for  planning  and  man- 
agement with  tbe  Commissioner  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office.  The  Act  also  authorizes  lim- 
ited leasing  of  certain  lands  for  public  pur- 
poses and  establishes  a  permit  system  for 
construction,  maintenance,  and  use  of  pri- 
vate structures  on  coastal  islands  and  sub- 
merged lands. 

Current  activities 

The  recommendations  of  tbe  Natural  Re- 
sources Interagency  CouncU  were  submitted 
to  tbe  Governcr  and  legislature  In  Decem- 
ber. 1972.  Among  these  was  a  recommenda- 
tion   for    establishment   of    a    "oontlnulng 
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mechanism  for  Insuring  future  coordinated 
management  of  Texas'  coastal  resoiu-ces  .  .  . 
with  its  major  thrusts  being  in  the  develop- 
ment of  suggested  guidelines  and  criteria 
for  coastal  resource  usage,  promoting  im- 
proved cooperation  between  governmental 
bodies,  and  between  government  and  pri- 
vate persons." 

The  "Superport"  issue  is  currently  receiv- 
ing a  good  deal  of  attention  in  Texas.  The 
fourth  special  session  of  tbe  63d  Texas 
Legislature  (1972)  passed  an  act  creating 
the  Texas  Offshore  Terminal  Commission  to 
develop  a  plan  to  accommodate  supertankers 
at  the  earliest  possible  date,  including  rec- 
ommendations for  the  port  locations  which 
would  insure  optimum  protection  of  the 
environment. 

Several  programs  begim  under  the  coastal 
resources  management  program  of  the  Nat- 
ural Resources  Interagency  Councli  are  cur- 
rently In  progress.  These  programs  include 
bay  and  estuarlne  management,  legal  in- 
stitutions, waste  management,  economic 
development,  transportation,  and  power 
plant  Biting. 

VTRGINIA 

Governor:  Honorable  Llnwood  Holton. 

Coastal  Zone  Contact:  Dr.  WUllam  Hargls, 
Jr.,  Director,  Virginia  Institute  of  Marine 
Science. 

Land  Use  Contact:  Alexander  Ollllam,  Jr.. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Governor. 
Administratine  structure 

There  are  a  number  of  agencies  presently 
involved  in  coastal  zone  activities  In  tbe 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  The  Virginia 
Marine  Resources  Commission  grants  permits 
for  dredging  and  for  the  construction  of 
marinas,  piers,  and  docks.  The  Commission 
is  also  responsible  for  maintaining  State 
overview  of  local  government  regulation  of 
wetlands.  The  Commission  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  Is  responsible  for  creating  and  ad- 
ministering a  long-range  plan  for  tbe  acqui- 
sition and  protection  of  outdoor  recreation 
facilities.  The  Virginia  Port  Authority  main- 
tains responsibility  for  the  conservation  and 
development  of  land,  water,  and  related  re- 
soiuces  through  the  several  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts  of  the  State. 

The  Division  of  State  Planning  and  Com- 
mimlty  Affairs  is  responsible  for  coordinating 
Statewide  planning  activities  In  Virginia.  The 
Division  Is  charged  with  developing  a  master 
plan  to  coordinate  State  efforts  In  tbe  areas 
of  transportation,  commerce,  agriculture,  re- 
sources, and  land  use.  The  Virginia  Insti- 
tute of  Marine  Science  under  the  Conunon- 
wealth's  Oceanographlc  Law,  conducts  re- 
search on  marine  environments  and  re- 
soiu'ces  with  special  attention  to  their  wise 
management  and  utilization.  In  June,  1970, 
the  Governor  officially  designated  the  Insti- 
tute as  the  Commonwealth's  Coastal  Zone 
Laboratory. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Natural 
Resources  has  recently  established  an  inter- 
agency Coastal  Zone  Task  Force  to  coordi- 
nate planning  and  management  of  coastal 
zone  activities. 

Legislation 

Wetlands  Act  (Chapter  2.1,  Code  of  Vir- 
ginia— 1972) :  giyes  initial  control  of  a  per- 
mit system  for  wetlands  regulation  to  local 
governments,  with  the  advice  of  the  Virginia 
Institute  of  Marine  Science.  If  local  govern- 
ments fall  to  develop  regulations  within  tbe 
framework  of  the  State  law,  authority  for  tbe 
control  of  tbe  wetlands  in  such  areas  passes 
to  the  Marine  Resources  Commission.  The 
Act  was  recently  strengthened  by  extending 
the  definition  to  cover  certain  nontldal  wet- 
lands and  by  provision  for  the  repair  of  dam- 
aged wetlards. 

Current  Activities 

The  Virginia  Marine  Resources  Commis- 
sion and  the  Institute  of  MEirine  Science  are 
developing  criteria  and  guidelines  for  their 
own  use  and  for  guidance  of  local  wetlands 
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boards  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Wetlands  Act  of  1972.  The  Institute  is 
also  actively  engazed  in  several  research  and 
development  programs  including  inventories 
of  shorelines,  shorelines  conditions  and  use 
patterns,  wetlands  evaluation,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  an  Informational  system.  In 
this  last  category,  the  Institute  is  engaged 
in  a  Joint  effort  with  the  Water  Control 
Board  to  develop  mathematical  models  of  all 
the  tidal  waters  of  Virginia. 

At  the  present  time,  critical  environmental 
area  definition  and  policy  seems  to  be  at 
the  forefront  of  coastal  resources  manage- 
ment activity  m  Virginia.  In  July,  1972.  the 
Virginia  Assembly  authorized  the  Office  of 
State  Planning  and  Community  Affairs  to 
study  the  areas  it  determined  were  environ- 
mentally sensitive  and  to  report  on  strate- 
gies for  their  development.  The  Office's  pre- 
liminary reconunendations  point  to  tbe  need 
for  the  State  to  assume  a  more  active  role 
in  the  preservation  and  protection  of  crit- 
ical areas  in  the  State,  Including  tbe  coastal 
zone. 

WASiUNCTON 

Governor:  Honorable  Daniel  J.  Evans. 

Coastal  Zone  Contact:  John  A.  Biggs,  Di- 
rector. Department  of  Ecology. 

Land  Use  Contact:  James  M.  Dolllver,  Ad- 
ministrative Assistant  to  tbe  Governor. 
Administrative  structure 

Two  Departments  within  tbe  State  of 
Washington  carry  on  activities  in  the  area 
of  coastal  zone  management.  Tbe  Depart- 
ment of  Ecology  consolidates  the  previously 
separate  Department  of  Water  Resources,  tbe 
Water  Pollution  Control  Commission  and 
tbe  air  quality  and  solid  wastes  sections  of 
the  Department  of  Health  within  its  Juris- 
diction. Two  major  responsibilities,  the  shore- 
line management  program  and  tbe  State 
environmental  Impact  program,  were  re- 
cently  added   through   legislative  action. 

The  Department  of  Natural  Resources  man- 
ages coastal  lands  deeded  to  the  State 
through  one  of  its  ten  management  divi- 
sions, the  Surveys  and  Marine  Land  Man- 
agement Division.  Under  this  program.  State 
land  Is  Inventoried  and  identified  accord- 
ing to  potential  uses,  and  preliminary  site 
plans  are  subject  to  public  group,  local  gov- 
ernment and  State  review  before  use  deci- 
sions are  made. 

Legislation 

Thermal  Power  Plant  Siting  Act  (Chapter 
80.50  RCW-1970) :  establishes  a  Site  Evalua- 
tion Council  composed  of  the  heads  of  the 
major  State  agencies  or  their  designees.  The 
Act  requires  that  the  establlsbnaent  of  en- 
vironmental and  biological  guidelines  be 
given  top  priority  in  the  development  of  site 
evaluation  programs. 

Shoreline  Management  Act  (Chapter  90.58 
RCW;  ratified  by  electorate  as  Initiative  43B, 
November,  1972):  applies  to  marine  waters, 
streams  with  a  mean  annual  fiow  of  20  cubic 
feet  per  second,  and  lakes  larger  than  20 
acres;  applies  to  land  extending  landward 
200  feet  from  the  ordinary  high-water  mark 
and  includes  all  marshes,  bogs,  swamps, 
fioodways,  river  deltas,  and  fiood  plains 
associated  with  the  above  described  water 
areas.  The  Act  establishes  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram between  local  governments  and  the 
Department  of  Ecology,  with  the  Department 
having  the  responsibility  for  adopting  gen- 
eral guidelines  for  local  government  to  be 
used  for:  (1)  the  development  of  "master 
programs"  (comprehensive  shoreline  use 
plans)  by  local  government  within  their 
Jurisdictions,  and  (2)  providing  criteria  to 
local  government  for  use  in  evaluating  per- 
mits for  development  or  alteration  of  tbe 
shorelines  as  required  by  the  regulatory  phase 
of  the  Act.  The  Department  is  also  respon- 
sible for  developing  procedures  for  the  permit 
system  (to  be  administered  locally),  for 
designating  tbe  shorelines  subject  to  the 
Act,  and  for  reviewing  all  permits  issued  by 


local  government  pursuant  to  the  Act.  Local 
government  is  responsible  for  conducting  an 
inventory  and  preparing  master  programs 
and  for  initiating  and  administering  the 
regulatory  program.  If  local  government  fails 
to  undertake  a  planning  program  and  adopt 
a  plan,  the  Department  is  required  to  pre- 
pare the  plan. 

Current  activities 
As  require  by  the  Shoreline  Management 
Act,  the  Department  has  prepared  and 
adopted  permit  procedures  and  guidelines  for 
use  by  local  government.  The  Department  has 
also  developed  procedures  for  conducting 
local  shoreline  Inventories.  At  this  time 
(April,  1973)  all  local  units  of  government 
have  completed  inventories  and  are  Initiating 
the  master  program  planning  phase.  Master 
programs  are  required  to  be  completed  by 
December  24,  1973.  and  submitted  to  tbe  De- 
partment for  approval.  Approximately  1.500 
permits  for  shoreline  alteration  or  develop- 
ment have  been  submitted  by  local  govern- 
ment to  tbe  Department  for  review. 

WISCONSIN 

Governor:    Honoralde  Patrick  J.  Lucey. 

Coastal  Zone  Contact:  Harry  J.  Schmidt, 
Director.  Bureau  of  Planning  and  Budget, 
Department  of  Administration,  Thomas  G. 
Frangos,  Administrator.  Division  of  Environ- 
mental Protection,  Department  of  Natural 
Resources. 

Land  Use  Contact:  Fam\un  Alston,  As- 
sistant to  the  Governor. 

Administrative  structure 

The  Wisconsin  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, created  by  combining  the  Water  Re- 
sources Commission  and  the  Conservation 
Commission,  is  responsible  for  long-range 
planning  for  the  management  of  State  water, 
forest,  and  fish  and  game  resources.  The  De- 
partment Is  also  authorized  to  oversee  the 
State's  shoreland  management  program.  Tbe 
Board  of  Preservation  of  Scientific  Areas, 
within  the  Department's  administration,  pre- 
pares plans  for  preservation  of  areas  of  spe- 
cial scientific  Interest. 

The  Department  of  Local  Affairs  and  De- 
velopment promotes  local  and  regional  plan- 
ning and  assists  In  the  preparation  of  de- 
velopment plans  for  local  units  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  Department  of  Administration  man- 
ages the  State's  critical  resources  informa- 
tion program  which  Inventories,  locates,  and 
monitors  critical  resources  as  an  Information 
base  for  planning  and  decision  making.  The 
Department  also  administers  the  State  land 
use  policy  planning  program  and  Is  develop- 
ing a  Statewide  system  for  acquisition  and 
maintenance  of  needed  land  use  and  resource 
information. 

Legislation 

Water  Resources  Act  (Act  614-1965;  Sec. 
59.971  Wis.  Statutes)  :  requires  county  gov- 
ernments to  zone  all  unlncorpxorted  shore- 
land  areas  within  their  boundaries  subject 
to  State  guidelines  and  review.  Areas  are  to 
be  zoned  as  either  Conservancy,  Recreational- 
Residential,  or  General  Purpose  Districts. 
Commercial  establishments  are  prohibited 
from  Conservancy  Districts  and  only  allowed 
in  Recreational-Residential  Districts  by  spe- 
cial permit.  Industrial  plants  are  barred  from 
Conservancy  and  Recreational  and  only  al- 
lowed in  General  Purpose  Districts  by  spe- 
cial permit.  Poorer  plants  are  allowed  in 
any  district  by  special  permit.  If  a  county's 
program  is  found  to  be  lacking,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  is  empowered  to 
step  in  and  administer  tbe  program  directly. 

Navigable  Waters  (Sec.  144.26  Wis.  Stat- 
utes) :  provides  for  State  planning  and  regu- 
lation of  uses  of  navigable  waters  and  their 
Ehorelands.  and  sets  use  priorities. 

Floodplain  Zoning  (Sec.  87.30  Wis.  Stat- 
utes) :  provides  for  floodplain  zoning  by  local 
government  in  accordance  with  State  cri- 
teria, and  for  State  regulation  where  local 
units  fall  to  perform. 
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Current  activities 


To  aid  the  counties  In  meeting  the  State's 
criteria  for  zoning,  the  Department  of  Natu- 
ral Resources  Is  providing  technical  assist- 
ance to  coiinty  governments.  Including  a 
model  ordinance  which  illustrates  a  recom- 
mended method  for  fulfilling  the  legislative 
mandate. 

In  February,  1973,  a  series  of  policy  recom- 
mendations of  the  Wisconsin  Land  Resources 
Conuntttee  were  set  forth  in  the  Committee's 
"Pinal  Report."  The  Committee  identl'ed 
basic  areas  of  Statewide  or  regional  signifi- 
cance and  recommended  that  policies  and 
statutes  be  adopted  to  provide  State  control 
over  land  use  decision-making  In  these  areas. 
To  Implement  this  recommendation,  the 
Committee  proposed  several  revisions  In  the 
land  regulatory  system,  with  State  Involve- 
ment In  setting  standards  for  local  regulation 
and  guidelines  for  local  declslon-maldng  on 
matters  of  more  than  .ocal  concern. 

In  a  special  environmental  message  to  the 
State  legislature,  delivered  In  April,  1973, 
the  Governor  outlined  a  series  of  legislation 
to  institute  the  recommendations  of  the 
Land  Resources  Committee.  The  Governor 
recommended  passage  of  a  land  resources  act, 
a  power  plant  siting  act,  and  a  wetlands  pro- 
tection act  among  others. 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

Governor:  Honorable  John  M.  Haydon. 

Coastal  Zone  Contact:  Donald  F.  Graf, 
Executive  Secretary,  Environmental  Quality 
Commission. 

Land  Use  Contact:  Edgar  S.  Marcus,  Chief, 
Planning  Division,  Office  of  Economic  Devel- 
opment and  Planning. 

Background 

At  the  present  time,  the  Governor  and 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Amsrlcan  Samoa  are 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior.  How- 
ever, machinery  has  been  set  up  for  the 
eventual  election  of  these  officials  by  popular 
vote.  Coordination  between  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment and  the  Territory  Is  handled  by  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Territorial 
Affairs. 

Over  nlnety-sU  percent  of  the  land  area  In 
American  Samoa  Is  owned  communally.  Oc- 
cupancy and  use  of  this  land  Is  strictly 
regulated  by  Samoan  custom.  The  Territory 
does,  however,  regulate  coastal  construction 
through  the  zoning  provisions  of  the  Code 
of  American  Samoa.  To  insure  "development 
of  recreation  facilities  and  the  retention  of 
the  natural  scenic  beauty  of  the  (coastal) 
area".  Sec.  30.034  of  the  Code  provides  that 
no  structure  of  any  type  may  be  constructed 
between  the  existing  road  etnd  the  mean  high 
water  mark  of  the  ocean  without  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Territorial  Park  and  Recrea- 
tion Board.  If  no  road  or  highway  parallels 
the  ocean,  "there  shall  be  no  structure  be- 
tween the  mean  high  water  mark  and  thirty 
(30)  feet  Inland." 

Current  activities 

The  Office  of  Economic  Development  and 
Planning  began  a  3-year  program  to  develop 
a  Territorial  Comprehensive  Plan  during  FY 
73.  The  Plan,  subject  to  periodic  updating, 
la  to  provide  the  growth  guidelines  for 
American  Samoa  for  the  next  20  years.  The 
focus  of  the  Plan  is  to  be  primarily  on  physi- 
cal development  and  the  problems  Inherent 
to  a  rapidly  increasing  population  with  se- 
verely limited  land  resources. 

The  Office  of  Marine  Resources  of  Ameri- 
can Samoa  Is  Involved  In  studies  at  various 
coastal  sl^es  In  an  effort  to  assess  the  po- 
tential Impact  of  proposed  construction  on 
the  marine  environment. 

PX7ERTO  uco 

Governor:  Honorable  Rafael  Hernandez 
Colon. 

Coastal  Zone  Contact:  Cruz  A.  Matoe,  Sec- 
retary, Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

Land  Use  Contact :  Enrique  S.  Cloquell, 
Chairman,  Planning  Board. 

A  Department  of  Natural  Resoiuces,  wltb 


statutory  charge  to  concern  itself  with  the 
coastal  zone,  was  recently  created  in  Puerto 
Rico.  The  Department's  management  au- 
thority complements  the  policy  formulation 
of  the  Envlronmenal  Quality  Board  and  the 
zoning  and  building  standards  work  of  the 
State  Planning  Board. 

"Puerto  Rico  and  the  Sea",  a  citizen's  re- 
port to  the  Governor  on  marine  affairs  In 
Puerto  Rico,  was  published  during  1972.  The 
study  was  conducted  by  a  Parent  Commit- 
tee and  five  subcommittees:  Living  Re- 
sources, Recreation,  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment, Institutional  Arrangements,  and  the 
Role  of  Puerto  in  the  Caribbean  Area. 

The  study  revealed  that  approvals  for  de- 
velopment In  the  cotkstal  areas  of  Puerto  Rico 
are  being  granted  on  a  ca3e-by-case  basis 
without  the  benefit  of  effective  planning  or 
zoning.  Coastal  projects  are  submitted  to  an 
array  of  ad  hoc  reviews.  Most  projects  need 
approval  from  the  Public  Services  Commis- 
sion, the  Environmental  Quality  Board,  and 
various  Federal  agencies. 

The  Parent  Committee  recommended  that 
the  following  be  implemented  through  the 
newly  reorganized  administrative  structure: 

All  concerned  governmental  agencies  hold 
public  hearings  before  granting  approvals  of 
projects  located  within  200  meters  of  the  sea. 

The  Planning  Board  biannually  publish  a 
map  showing  the  current  status  of  all  appli- 
cations for  the  approval  of  projects  located 
within  200  meters  of  the  sea. 

Comprehensive  coastal  zone  policies  and 
planj  be  adopted  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion and  the  development  of  the  coastal 
zone. 

The  government  acquire  control  over  the 
sites  suitable  for  ports,  power  plants,  and 
heavy  Industry. 

VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

Governor:  Honorable  Melvln  H.  Evans. 

Coastal  Zone  Contact:  Leopold  E.  Benja- 
min, Administration  Assistant  to  the  Gover- 
nor. 

Land  Use  Contact :  Thomas  R.  Blake,  Plan- 
ning Director,  Office  of  the  Governor. 
Administrative  structure 

There  are  eleven  executive  departments  of 
the  government,  the  heads  of  which  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  unicameral  legislature.  The 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs is  the  department  most  involved  In  nat- 
ural resources  management.  This  Depart- 
ment administers  the  use  of  submerged  lands 
for  the  Territorial  Division  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  is  responsible 
for  the  review  of  applications  to  build  In  or 
alter  territorial  waters  and  shorelines.  A  di- 
rectorate of  marine  resource  management 
has  Just  been  established  within  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Division  of  Environmental  Health 
within  the  Department  of  Health  is  respon- 
sible for  air  and  water  quality  standards  and 
their  management.  Overall  planning  for  the 
Islands  is  handled  by  the  Planning  Office  in 
the  Office  of  the  Governor.  The  Commissioner 
of  Public  Works,  in  addition  to  his  other 
duties,  acts  as  Zoning  Administrator.  Har- 
bors and  airports  are  managed  by  the  Virgin 
Islands  Port  Authority. 

Legislation 

Shoreline  Alteration  (Act  3404—1973) :  re- 
quires permits  for  any  dredging  or  other  al- 
teration of  territorial  waters  or  lands  subject 
to  tidal  action.  Applications  are  to  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Cultural  Affairs  and  approved  by  the 
Governor,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  legis- 
lature. The  Act  also  establishes  a  Natviral 
Resources  Reclamation  Fund,  to  be  financed 
through  the  assessment  of  fees  on  the  trans- 
port of  sand  and  gravel,  and  to  be  used  for 
research  and  reclamation  projects. 
Current  activities 

A  major  current  concern  within  the  Islands 
is  the  indiscriminate  dredging  of  commercial 


sand,  as  evidenced  by  the  recent  passage  of 
Act  3404.  To  further  control  suoh  activity,  it 
is  expected  that  the  administration  of  per- 
mits required  under  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Act  will  be  transferred  to  the  Port  Authority. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior,  in  con- 
Junction  with  a  citizens  advisory  committee, 
has  completed  work  on  a  report  entitled  the 
"Virgin  Islands  and  the  Sea,"  which  will  be 
published  shortly. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  won- 
der if  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Idaho  will  yield  for  a  question?  I  want 
to  ask  whether  a  single  coastal  State  has 
asked  the  Senator  or  the  administration 
to  recommend  this  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  did  not  hear  the 
question. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  The  Senator  talked 
about  the  great  concern  of  the  coastal 
States  and  the  confusion  over  coordina- 
tion. Speaking  about  coastal  States,  I  ask 
the  Senator  if  he  can  cite  a  single  one 
that  recommends  or  supports  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  cannot  say  whether 
any  State  has  recommended  it — they 
have  not  talked  to  me  about  whether  they 
desire  an  amendment  which  would  co- 
ordinate this  act  and  land  planning — 
any  more  than  I  can  say  that  it  does  not. 
I  simply  have  not  heard  from  them. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  was  wondering,  be- 
cause last  weekend  there  was  a  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Conference  for  coastal 
State  ofiBcials  at  Annapolis,  Md.  Some 
33  States  were  represented  there,  and 
they  went  over  the  language  of  S.  268 
which  was  very  studiously  and  carefully 
drawn  by  the  author  of  the  bill,  the 
chairman  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  .  There  is  co- 
ordination provided  in  S.  268.  That  was 
the  whole  point.  The  Senate  committee's 
action  would  meet  the  very  point  the 
Senator  makes.  This  bill  would  provide 
coordination,  because,  on  pages  68  and 
69,  the  act  calls  for  coordination  of  par- 
ticular coastal  zone  and  land  use  activi- 
ties. 

At  this  point  I  think  it  would  be  well 
to  emphasize  that  what  we  are  speak- 
ing of  here  is  the  possibility  of  one  State 
agency  working  with  two  departments  of 
the  Federal  Government,  which,  of 
course.  Is  not  unusual.  In  fact,  they  rath- 
er prefer,  with  respect  to  particular  fea- 
tures in  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act,  to  work  with  NO  A  A  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  because  of  its  exper- 
tise, and  those  concerned  with  land  use 
can  work  with  pertinent  authorities 
within  the  Interior  Department  should 
this  legislation  become  law. 

What  the  Senator  is  raising  now  was 
all  worked  out  with  support  of  the  S(#tes. 
It  prompts  me  to  ask  about  the  admin- 
istration when  he  says  the  administra- 
tion recommends  it. 

I  know  that  at  one  time  I  had  contact 
with  the  director  of  the  White  Rouse 
Domestic  Affairs  Council,  Mr.  John 
Ehrlichman,  who  was  a  land  use  lawyer. 
Re  was  for  the  approach  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Idaho.  We  had  the  is- 
sue of  a  separate  coastal  zone  program 
on  the  Senate  floor  last  year,  and  we 
passed  it  by  a  imanlmous  roll  call  vote. 
Now  that  he  has  left  the  White  Rouse,  I 
wonder  who  down  there  is  nibbling  away 
at  this  bill  when  we  have  it  worked  out 
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for  sernrate  coastal  zone  and  land  use 
programs  on  the  Federal  level. 

When  the  Senator  says  the  adminis- 
tration, we  do  have  some  question.  Quite 
candidly,  when  he  talks  alsout  "my  ad- 
ministraticm,"  he  means  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  because  the  Senator 
has  taken  this  po6iti(Hi. 

The  fact  is  that  I  worked  with  the 
President  to  create  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration — 
NOAA — which  he  instituted  in  Reorga- 
nization Flan  No.  4  of  1970. 

It  was  after  its  institution  and  :q>- 
proval  by  Congress  and  it  was  debated 
whether  the  entire  matter  should  go  to 
the  Commerce  Department  or  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  It  was  deter- 
mined by  President  Nixon  to  put  it  at 
Commerce.  We  did  not  put  it  there. 

Now  we  have  a  coastal  2one  plan.  The 
Senator  Is  talking  about  a  coastal  zone 
plan.  His  ammdment  would  completely 
wreck  the  program. 

I  have  tried  to  ask  the  question  in  a 
friendly  fashion. 

We  have  many  States  which  have 
tried  their  best  to  institute  both  pro- 
grams. They  found  acceptance  for  a 
coastal  zone  plan  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, in  the  State  of  Maryland,  in  the 
State  of  Cnlifornia,  and  in  Oregon,  Tex- 
as, Rhode  Island,  and  many  others.  They 
have  tried  also  to  implement  land  use 
programs  and  in  most  cases  the  Gover- 
nors who  supported  it  were  imable  to 
obtain  approval  of  the  land  use  pro- 
grams, but  were  able  to  get  the  legislative 
cooperation  and  Institution  of  a  coastal 
zone  program. 

The  Senator  Is  interested  in  delaying 
coastal  zone  development.  We  do  not  like 
this.  It  is  like  Aesop's  fable  where  a  dog 
having  one  bone  drops  it  to  try  to  pick 
up  another  larger  one.  We  would  drop 
one  outstanding  program  for  the  other 
program. 

By  this  amendment,  the  administra- 
tion is  trying  now  to  implement  its  will 
with  some  nebulous  idea.  There  must  be 
coordination.  In  order  for  the  State  to 
get  the  land  use  program,  it  has  to  have 
coordination  imder  the  law.  We  have 
written  it  into  this  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  further  purpose  in  dwelling  on 
the  very  comprehensive  statement  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson).  We  simply  must  defeat  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
amendment  No.  1.  I  imderstand  that  he 
has  amendment  No.  5  which  will  be  re- 
numbered as  amendment  No.  2,  and  take 
this  up  later. 

I  strongly  question  the  administra- 
tion's position  and  the  very  merit  of  its 
position.  Rather  than  promoting  this 
coastal  zone  program  and  getting  it 
worked  out  with  land  use,  it  will  bring 
about  certain  delay  and  discoordination. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimotis  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  reasons  for  opposing 
this  amendment  and  any  others  on  this 
matter  be  here  inserted  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 
Ten    Reasons    Wht    thx    Bpmcinc    Coastax. 

Zone  Provisionb  tm  S.  268  (Lahb  Ds>  Box) 

Mdst  Not  Bk  Dufrxo  as  Peoposid  bt  tbk 

Adminisibation 


1.  The  AdmlnUtratlon  opposes  ^proprla- 
tlon  of  funds  to  assist  states  xinder  the  1972 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act.  If,  neverthe- 
less. Congress  appropriates  auch  funds,  the 
Administration  will  clearly  impound  such 
funds  unless  the  Coastal  Zone  Provisions  re- 
main In  S.  2flS.  Mere  Congressional  appro- 
priation of  state  coastal  zone  funds  may  not 
be  enough. 

2.  Adopting  the  Administration  poeltion 
will  deny  the  states  funds  immediately  need- 
ed under  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
of  1972.  There  are  34  Coastal  states.  Most 
have,  or  readily  will  have,  comprehensive 
state  management  programs  for  their  coastal 
areas.  With  one  or  two  possible  exceptions, 
such  states  do  not  have  statewide  land  use 
regulatory  programs  and  cannot  readily  ob- 
tain them.  Several  with  Coastal  Zone  laws 
have  rejected  statewide  land  use  laws.  (e.g. 
Rhode  Island,   Iidaryland,   Washington). 

3.  Such  provisions  In  S.  263  assure  fulfill- 
ment of  congressional  Intent.  Congress  pro- 
vided fuU  discussion  and  consideration  of  the 
Administration's  position  that  states  must 
first  have  statewide  land  use  planning  and 
regulation  laws  but  specifically  rejected  It  for 
good  and  sound  reasons  in  passing  the  Coast- 
al Zone  Act. 

4.  The  Coastal  Zones  of  the  states  are  In 
environmentally  critical  Jeopardy.  Congress, 
in  the  1972  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act, 
recognized  this  by  providing  specific  funds 
for  such  areas  alone  and  further  by  permit- 
ting funding  of  a  state  program  for  only 
part  of  the  state's  coast  in  order  to  provide 
Immediate  attention  to  the  most  urgent  of 
such  critical  areas.  The  land  use  biU,  S.  368, 
which  the  Administration  seeks  to  use  in  lieu 
of  the  1972  Coastal  Zone  Act.  provides  no 
immediate  funds  to  states  for  segments  of 
the  state  or  for  anything  less  than  a  state- 
wide program. 

5.  Arguments  for  excluding  the  Coastal 
Zone  Act  provisions  are  fallacious.  Some  pro- 
visions in  S.  268  recognizing  the  authority 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment (National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration — "N.O.A.A.")  under  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  are 
only  the  same  as  or  similar  to  provisions  In 
that  bill  recognizing  the  authority  and  Juris- 
diction of  other  federal  agencies  under  other 
existing  laws. 

6.  The  states  have  relied  upon  both  the 
congressional  action  in  enacting  the  separate 
Coastal  Zone  Act  and  upon  the  President's 
signing  It  into  law  after  previously  oppos- 
ing it. 

7.  The  Administration's  failure  to  budget 
funds  for  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
is  clearly  not  due  to  monetary  consideration, 
nor  is  it  purported  to  be.  While  excluding  the 
authorized  funds  for  the  Coastal  Zone  Act. 
the  Administration  budgeted  $20  million  for 
the  not  yet  enacted  land  use  bill. 

8.  RemovEd  of  the  grounds  for  the  Admin- 
istration's failure  to  budget  state  funds  un- 
der the  Coastal  Zone  Act  will  not  increase 
the  Administration's  budget. 

9.  Some  20  years  of  study  have  conclusively 
established  that  the  environment  of  the 
lands  and  waters  of  the  coastal  zones  re- 
quires a  separate  management  regime  which 
now  exists  under  the  guidance  of  the  agency 
created  by  the  President  in  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  4  of  1970  to  specifically  attend  to 
national  marine  environment  matters,  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration— ("N.O.A.A.")  and  that  this  respon- 
sibility should  not  be  assigned  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

10.  The  Administration's  attempt  to  In- 
clude the  coastal  zone  (for  which  N.O.A.A.  is 
responsible)  in  the  Interior  Department 
Land  Use  BUI  is  an  effort  to  prematurely  ac- 
complish purposes  of  the  Administration's 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  should 
be  reserved  for  consideration  In  the  context 
of  that  governmental  reorganization  pro- 
posal. 


Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  unless  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  wish  to  engage  in  a  further 
discussion,  I  think  that  we  ought  to  have 
the  yeas  aiKi  nays  on  this  particular 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  South  Candina  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
defeat  of  the  sunendment. 

TRE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  S.  268,  THK  LAND  VSK 
POLICT  AND  PLANNTNC  ASSI8TANCK  ACT  0» 
1»73,  TO  THE  NATKMfAL  COASTAL  ZONK  MAIf- 
AGEKXNT   ACT   Of    1»7S     (PUHJC   LAW    el-SSSI 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
the  statements  that  have  been  made  over 
the  last  several  days  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Oceans  and  Atmospheric  Subcom- 
mittee (Mr.  HoLLiNcs) ,  and  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  who  cited  the 
statement  of  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber on  the  Rouse  Oceanographic  Sub- 
committee (Mr.  MosHER).  These  state- 
ments are  of  great  importance. 

The  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of 
1972  was  a  landmark  bilL  It  provided  a 
compi-ehensive  system  of  management 
for  our  coastal  and  estuarine  areas.  It 
is  most  unfortunate  that  the  bill  has  not 
been  fully  fimded  thus  far.  I  hope  that 
after  this  legislation.  S.  268  Is  enacted 
in  a  form  complementary  to  that  statute, 
with  the  same  legislative  history  sind 
stressing  the  same  national  policies,  that 
both  bills  will  receive  the  financial  sup- 
port they  must  have  if  we  are  to  manage 
our  territory — both  land  and  coasts — 
with  the  care  we  must. 

Land  Use  Planning  and  Coastal  Zone 
Management  are  two  aspects  of  the  en- 
vironment tljat  will  be  lost  forever  if  we 
spend  our  time  bickering  now  and  do  not 
take  firm  action  to  preserve  our  land  and 
coasts  for  future  generations. 

Congress  has  spoken  strongly  In  enact- 
ing the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
of  1972.  I  am  pleased  to  note  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  268  which  insure  that 
statute  remains  int£u;t  and  is  not  under- 
cut by  the  Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning 
Assistance  Act  of  1973. 

It  is  most  important  that  we  clarify 
the  legislative  history  of  S.  268  now  to 
insure  that  there  is  no  conflict  between 
this  and  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  of  1972. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  It  seems 
to  me  first  of  all  that  the  Commerce 
Committee  did  a  brilliant  job  in  writing 
a  bill  to  bring  about  protection  of  some 
of  the  most  sensitive  and  environmen- 
tally important  areas  of  our  Nation: 
namely,  the  coastal  areas  which  are  the 
seedbed  for  the  production  of  marine  life 
on  which  we  depend  for  food  and  [Meas- 
ure, which  is  essential  to  the  entire  bi- 
ology of  the  sea. 

I  do  believe  that  we  should  move  to- 
ward a  more  comprehensive  approach 
to  a  protection  of  all  of  our  environment. 
This  is.  of  course,  what  the  bill  under  de- 
bate at  the  present  time  attempts  to  do. 

I  believe  that  the  inclusion  of  the 
coastal  zones  in  the  overedl  State  plan  is 
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logical  and  that  it  will  not  disrupt  the 
very  fine  work  accomplished  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee.  It  will  in  the  long  nui 
simplify  administration  and  will  simplify 
our  entire  approach  to  the  handling  of 
the  protection  of  our  lands  of  all  varie- 
ties. 

I,  therefore,  urge  Senators  to  vote  in 
favor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
say  only  in  furtherance  of  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment — and  I  have  no  inten- 
tion to  prolong  the  debate — that  one  of 
the  purposes  of  the  National  Land  Use 
Planning  Act  oft  stated  and  reiterated 
by  every  proponent  of  national  land  use 
planning  of  which  I  am  aware,  that  has 
been  emphatically  driven  home  is  the 
point  that  we  need  to  do  away  with  the 
hodge-podge  of  planning  activities  to 
provide  a  more  comprehensive  overall  na- 
tional pattern  for  planning. 

We  have  gone  at  great  length  in  the 
last  3  days  of  debate  on  this  bill  to  point 
out  that  this  is  not  a  preemption  by  the 
Federal  Gtovernment.  but  a  stimulation 
of  land  planning  activities  by  the  States. 

We  have  gone  at  great  length  to  point 
out  that  we  need  to  have  coordinated  ac- 
tivities, not  just  have  an  efTect  on  States 
or  have  an  effect  on  a  particular  State, 
but  a  comprehensive  plan  of  all  our  land 
planning  activities  within  all  50  States. 

The  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  ac- 
commodation that  is  written  into  the 
bill — which  is  frankly  an  accommodation 
of  the  conflicting  jurisdiction  of  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress — does  not  achieve 
this  objective,  but  perpetuates  the  divi- 
sions which  have  plagued  us. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  one  of 
us  that  would  try  for  a  moment  to  sub- 
tract one  iota  from  the  credit  that  should 
be  given  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
who  developed  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act.  That  act  was  then  taken  by  the 
Interior  Committee  who  wanted  more 
comprehensive  legislation. 

I  fully  concede  every  bit  of  honor  that 
should  be  given  to  the  people  who  labored 
so  long  and  so  hard  to  brin?  that 
bill  to  the  Congress  in  shape  to  be  passed 
and  enacted  into  law,  but  having  dealt 
with  the  planning  procedure  which  af- 
fects only  portions  and  some  of  the 
States  that  should  not  now  stand  in  the 
way  of  overall  comprehensive  plans  that 
deal  with  all  of  the  States,  I  would  again 
state  what  I  said  in  the  beginning,  that 
my  amendment  does  not — the  amend- 
ment which  I  have  offered — in  any  way 
subtract  from  the  responsibility  of  or  the 
provisions  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act. 

It  simply  says  that  the  land  use  plan- 
ning activities  required  under  the  pend- 
ing bill  should  be  for  the  entire  States, 
Including  the  areas  that  will  be  man- 
aged and  planned  under  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  did 
make  reference  to  another  amendment 
which  has  been  circulated,  which  I  am 
not  going  to  introduce.  However,  it 
probably  will  be  introduced  and  dis- 
cussed. That  deals  with  the  separate 
funding  of  the  zone  activities  that  may 
indeed  have  some  effect  on  the  planning 
activities.  However,  ray  amendment  does 
not.  It  has  no  effect  upon  it.  It  simply 
requires  that  in  those  States,  some  33 


States,  that  have  coastal  acnes  and  that 
might  be  under  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act,  will  coordinate  their  action 
within  the  umbrella  of  statewide  com- 
prehensive land  planning  and  not  sepa- 
rate for  one  sort  under  one  standard, 
under  one  criterion,  under  one  sepeu'ate 
funding  procediu-e,  as  compared  to  the 
others. 

The  reason  for  the  amendment  which 
I  have  offered  is  to  further  the  very  ob- 
jectives for  which  we  have  been  debat- 
ing and  legislating,  and  that  is  to  bring 
about  the  coordination  of  land  planning 
activities  which  is  so  badly  needed,  as 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  has  so  eloquently  stated  on 
numerous  occasions  on  this  floor. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
just  state  for  the  record  that  the  lan- 
guage in  the  pending  bill  dealing  with  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  has  its 
genesis  in  the  agreements  that  were 
worked  out  between  Senator  Magntjson 
as  chairman  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLiNGs),  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and 
Atmosphere;  and  that  a  statement  of 
position  is  embodied  in  the  letter  sent  to 
all  of  our  colleagues  on  June  19.  Rather 
than  read  the  letter  into  the  Record, 
since  it  has  been  alluded  to  in  part  here, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

June  19,  1973. 

Dear  Colleague:  S.  268,  the  Land  Cse 
Policy  and  Planning  Assistance  Act,  is  the 
pending  business  of  the  Senate.  By  agree- 
ment between  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AfiTairs  and  Commerce,  certain 
provisions  have  been  included  in  the  meas- 
tire  to  form  a  basis  of  accommodations  be- 
tween the  Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning  As- 
sistance Act  (LUPPA)  and  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972. 

During  the  92nd  Congress,  when  the  CZMA 
and  the  LUPPA  were  considered  in  the  two 
Committees,  questions  were  raised  concern- 
ing the  relationship  of  the  two  measures, 
should  they  both  be  enacted.  It  became  clear 
that  a  means  of  accommodation  must  be 
found  to  insure  coordination  between  the 
two  Federal  agencies  administering  the  Acts 
and  between  the  two  programs  which  the 
two  Acts  would  require  to  be  developed  by 
each  coastal  State.  During  the  floor  debate 
on  the  LUPPA  In  September  1972,  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  between  Senator  Jackson 
(Chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee  smd 
sponsor  of  LUPPA) ,  and  Senators  Magnuson 
and  Hollings  (Chairmen,  respectively,  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  and  Its  Subcommittee 
on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere,  and  cosponsors 
of  the  CZMA)  to  the  effect  that,  if  both 
measures  were  to  become  law,  they  would 
operate  side-by-side,  and  steps  would  be 
taken  to  Insure  that  the  necessary  co- 
operation and  coordination  would  occur. 

The  parties  to  the  agreement  felt  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  the  expertise 
to  administer  a  grant-in-aid  program  in  sup- 
port of  State  land  use  programs  relating  to 
land  use  in  general,  but  that  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
possesses  the  "wet-land"  and  oceanic  ex- 
pertise necessary  to  administer  a  grant-in- 
aid  program  to  assist  the  development  of 
State  management  programs  speclflcaUy  for 
the  coastal  areas.  Accordingly,  It  was  their 
belief  that  the  grant-in-aid  programs  and 
the  administrative  responslbUlties  should 
remain  separate. 

Furthermore,  it  was  felt  that  the  Acts  are 


fuUy  complementary.  Few  dilute  that  the 
heavily  popula|£d  and  highly  pressured 
coastal  zone  Is  peWiaps  the  most  significant 
"area  of  critical  environmental  concern" 
and  to  protect  the  coastal  zone  the  States 
need  to  obtain  an  early  planning  start  di- 
rected at  that  zone  alone.  In  fact,  coastal 
zone  can  serve  as  "pUot"  programs  to  for- 
mulate procedures  and  techniques  for  the 
more  ambitious  State  land  use  programs 
called  for  under  S.  268.  It  was  believed  that 
regulations  could  be  drafted  by  the  Federal 
agencies  administering  the  two  Acts  to  re- 
solve any  conflicts  or  administrative  diffi- 
culties which  might  develop  between  the 
State  programs  formulated  under  the  two 
Acts. 

Subsequent  actions  of  the  Administration, 
however,  have  established  the  necessity  of 
further  legislative  activity.  Not  the  least  of 
these  actions  was  the  submission  by  the 
Administration  of  a  budget  proposal  for 
fiscal  year  1974  which  Included  a  request  of 
$20  million  for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior in  expectation  of  the  enactment  of 
the  LUPPA  and  no  request  for  funds  to  en- 
able the  Department  of  Commerce  to  Im- 
plement the  CZMA  which  was  already  en- 
acted into  law. 

The  result  was  Committee  adoption  of 
amendments  to  S.  268  to  provide  for  co- 
operation and  coordination  at  both  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  levels  In  the  Implementa- 
tlDn  of  the  two  Acts. 

We  earnestly  soUclt  yoxir  support  of  the 
provisions  in  S.  268  relating  or  referring  to 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act.  These 
provisions  ensure  that  the  strength  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  two  fully  complementary  pro- 
grams to  provide  better  plannl  ig  and  man- 
agement of  our  finite  land  base  will  be 
maintained. 

Warren  O.  Macnuson, 
Chairmav. ,  Committee  on  CommeTce. 
Ernest  P.  Hollings, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and 
Atmosphere. 

Henrt  M.  Jackson. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  are  prepared  to  vote,  and  I  suggest 
that  we  proceed  with  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Scott  of  Virginia).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure).  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Fulbright)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentticky  (Mr.  Huddles - 
ton)  are  absent  on  oflScial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illnes.^. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  TtmNEY)  would  each 
vote  "nay."' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  Is  detained  on  official  business. 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  14, 
nays  76,  as  follows: 

(No.  208  Leg.] 
YEAS— 14 


Bartlett 

Domenlcl 

Hansen 

Bellmen 

Domlnlck 

HruskA 

Bennett 

Fannin 

McClure 

Buckley 

Fong 

Scott,  Pa. 

Curtis 

Goldwater 
NAYS— 76 

Abourezk 

Hart 

Nelson 

Aiken 

Hartke 

NVUIB 

Allen 

Haskell 

Packwood 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Hathaway 

Pearson 

Beall 

Helms 

Pell 

Bentsen 

Hollings 

Percy 

Bible 

Hughes 

Proxmire 

Brock 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Inoiiye 

Rlblcofr 

Burdick 

Jacltson 

Roth 

Byrd, 

Javits 

Saxl>e 

Harry  F. 

Jr.    Johnston 

Schwelker 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Kennedy 

Scott.  Va. 

Cannon 

Long 

Sparkman 

ChUes 

Magnuson 

Stafford 

Church 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Clark 

Mathlas 

Stevenson 

Cook 

McClellan 

Symington 

Cotton 

McGee 

Taft 

Cranston 

McGovern 

Talmadge 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

Tower 

Ervin 

Montoya 

Welcker 

Oriffln 

Moss 

WUliams 

Gurney 

Muskie 

NOT  VOTING- 

-10 

Biden 

Gravel 

Tunney 

Case 

Huddleston 

Young 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

Fulbrlght 

Stennis 

So  Mr.  McClure's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 


LEGISLATIVE  PRiXJRAM 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader: 
What  is  the  program  for  the  rest  of  to- 
day, for  tomorrow,  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  week — and  maybe  next  week,  if  he 
has  his  crystal  ball  in  good,  shiny  condi- 
tion? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
had  a  crystal  ball,  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  could  read  it,  in  view  of  the  schedule 
which  confronts  the  Senate  in  the  days 
and  weeks  ahead. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tonight,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LAND  USE  POLICY  AND  PLANNING 
ASSISTANCE  ACT— ORDER  FOR  10- 
MINUTE  VOTE  ON  NEXT  ROLL- 
CALL  VOTE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  next  roll- 
call  vote — and  I  understand  It  will  be 


the  last  for  today — be  concluded  within 
a  10-minute  period. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  I  have  indicated, 
that  will  be  the  last  rollcall  tonight. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  in  order  at  this  time  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


LIMITATION  OP  DEBATE  ON 
HANSEN  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen), 
which  will  be  laid  before  the  Senate  this 
evening  and  will  become  the  pending 
business  tomorrow,  be  voted  on  at  the 
hour  of  9:45  tomorrow  morning. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
in  order  at  thi3  time  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  am  not 
certain  that  I  shall  object — let  me  ob- 
serve that  this  is  the  amendment  that 
deals  with  the  subject  of  areas  of  critical 
environmental  concern.  I  do  not  think 
it  will  take  more  than  45  minutes;  but 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  I  should 
object  to  the  time  limitation  proposed. 
I  will  do  my  best  to  see  to  it  that  the 
Senate  is  not  delayed,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  foreclose  to  any  Senator  the  oppor- 
tunity to  understand  what  this  section 
deals  with  and  what  the  amendment 
provides. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  we  could  get  a 
definite  time  to  vote  on  the  amendment, 
with  so  many  Senators  in  attendance  in 
the  Chamber  at  this  time,  it  would  be 
helpful,  because  we  do  have  a  tremen- 
dously heavy  schedule,  of  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  is  aware;  and  I 
would  hope  that  in  the  meantime  he 
would  consider  that  matter  and  let  us  say 
10  o'clock,  with  the  time  equally  divided 
and  with  no  morning  hoiu-  tomorrow. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  For  my  side,  if  we 
could  agree  on  an  hour,  I  would  not  take 
more  than  10  minutes  on  our  side,  and 
50  minutes  to  the  other  side. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  light 
of  the  great  generosity  of  the  chairman, 
I  must  say  that  I  have  to  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  WUl  the  Senator  re- 
state the  request?  Is  it  9:45? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ten  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  requested 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  to 
order  the  yeas  and  nays.  Is  there  objec- 
tion? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


JULY  4  RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
further  response  to  the  questions  raised 
by  the  distinguished  Republican  leader, 
I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  has  agreed  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  business  on  Tuesday,  July  3,  we  would 
go  into  a  recess  which  would  extend  up 
to  July  10.  In  other  words,  it  would  be 
a  week  off.  What  the  joint  leadership  is 
trying  to  do  is  to  make  it  possible  that 
instead  of  going  out  at  the  conclusion  of 
business  on  Tuesday,  July  3,  we  would 
go  out  at  the  conclusion  of  business,  if 
possible — which  I  doubt — on  Friday,  June 
29,  or,  to  be  more  practical  and  more 
realistic  about  it,  at  the  end  of  business 
on  Saturday,  June  30,  rather  than  Tues- 
day, July  3. 

If  we  can  do  that,  the  Senate  would 
reconvene  on  Monday,  the  9th  of  July. 
In  that  way.  we  would  get  about  10  days, 
and  it  would  give  Senators  a  chance  to 
catch  their  breath. 

May  I  point  out,  further,  that  when 
we  return  after  the  July  4  recess,  we  will 
only  be  in  session  for  something  on  the 
order  of  3  weeks  before  we  go  into  re- 
cess again  for  more  than  a  month.  Here 
is  the  schedule  which  causes 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Before 
the  Senator  does  that.  I  want  to  be  clear 
that  that  does  not  suggest — I  ask  this 
for  the  benefit  of  our  High  Church  Epis- 
copalians present — that  we  are  request- 
ing any  Sunday  sessions  so  far. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  If  there  were  a 
way  to  do  it,  I  would  consider  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  that  takes  care  of 
the  Catholics,  too. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield,  for  those  of  us  in  neither 
category,  or  part  of  the  great  imwashed? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  understood  the  ma- 
jority leader  to  say  that  we  would  return 
on  Monday,  the  9th,  and  I  had  under- 
stood earlier  that  the  previous  proposal 
was  to  return  on  Tuesday,  the  10th. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct.  But 
this  is  to  make  up  in  part  for  the  3  or  4 
days  we  wUl  get  at  the  beginning,  if  we 
can  work  this  out. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  are  making  up  two 
of  them  on  the  two  Saturdays. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  we  do  not  count 
that. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No  dispensation  is  be- 
ing granted? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No  dispensation. 
Satuiday,  Sunday.  Monday,  and  Tues- 
day— 4  days;  if  we  can  work  it  out  this 
way.  If  we  cannot  work  it  out — and  the 
legislation  has  to  be  faced  up  to — we  will 
stay  in  session  until  the  conclusion  of 
business  on  Tuesday,  July  3. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Now,  getting  down 
to  the  nub  of  the  question,  following  the 
disposition  of  this  bill — which  I  thought 
we  could  finish  today — we  would  then 
turn  to  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  Act, 
S.  925,  on  which  there  is  a  time  limita- 
tion. That  would  be  followed — though 
not  necessarily  in  this  order — by  S.  1125, 
the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treatment,  and 
Rehabilitation  Act,  on  which  there  is 
a  time  limitation;  S.  440,  the  War  Powers 
Act,  on  which  there  will  be  some  debate; 
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followed,  In  turn,  by  S.  1994,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  authorization,  on 
which  we  hope  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  will 
agree  to  a  time  limitation. 

Then  we  have  S.  1435,  a  bill  to  provide 
:n  elected  Mayor  and  City  Council  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  on  which  there  is  a 
time  limitation.  If  that  does  not  take  us 
through  the  week,  we  have  the  matter  of 
S.  1443.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  furnishing 
of  defense  articles  and  services  to  foreign 
countries  and  international  organiza- 
tions. Another  is  S.  2016,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970, 
which  is  very  Important.  Then  we  have 
S.  1636.  a  bill  to  amend  the  International 
Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972. 

That  is  what  I  thought  we  might  finish 
this  week,  thi'ough  Saturday.  We  will  do 
as  much  of  that  as  we  can,  and  what  we 
do  not  finish  this  week,  we  will  take  up 
next  week.  In  addition,  we  have  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act,  S.  1930;  the 
debt  ceiling  bill,  which  is  very  important; 
the  Alaska  rights  of  way  bill,  S.  1081;  S. 
207,  Federal  elections,  on  which  there  is  a 
time  limitation;  the  agricultural  appro- 
priation bill;  the  continuing  resolution: 
the  urgent  supplemental  appropriation 
bill;  and  very  possibly  the  HUD  appro- 
priation bill. 

This  Is  a  difficult  schedule.  If  we  can 
make  it.  But  it  is  going  to  call  for  a  great 
deal  of  cooperation,  accommodation,  and 
understanding;  and  because  of  that,  we 
will  have  to  come  in  this  Saturday.  We 
may  have  to  come  in  the  following  Sat- 
urday. We  will  come  in  early;  we  will 
stay  as  late  as  we  can. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
I  have  discussed  this  matter,  and  we  are 
really  at  the  mercy  of  the  Senate,  and 
it  calls  for  a  great  deal  of  cooperation. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Peiuisylvania.  And  not 
for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  but  more  so 
than  ever. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  ON  ATOM- 
IC ENERGY  COMMISSION  AU- 
THORIZATION BILL 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  ready  to  agree  to 
a  time  limitation  on  the  authorization 
bill  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission: 
1  hour  on  the  bill  and  a  half  hour  on  any 
amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  And 
amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  ready,  too. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  One  hour  on  the  bill 
and  a  half  hour  on  any  amendment  or 
any  amendm.;nts  thereto. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  plenty  of  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  that  request.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  request  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
agreed  to  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont,  be  agreed  to  and  that 
the  normal  rule  apply. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  uid 
it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  it.  So  I  ask 
that  when  I  ask  Senators  for  coopera- 
tion, they  show  a  little  kindness. 

The  text  of  the  imanimous  consent 
agreement  is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That,  during  the  consideration  of 
S.  1994.  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  accord- 
ance with  section  201  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, debate  on  any  amendment,  debatable 
motion  or  appeal  shall  be  limited  to  30 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  such  and  the  mana- 
ger of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  PASTORE)  :  Provided,  That,  In  the 
event  the  manager  of  the  bill  Is  In  favor  of 
any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time 
in  opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by 
the  minority  leader  or  his  designee:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  no  amendment  that  Is 
not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
blU  shall  bo  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pasto&e)  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott),  or 
his  designee:  Provided,  That  the  said  Sena- 
tors, or  either  of  them,  may,  from  the  time 
under  their  control  on  the  passage  ot  the 
said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any  Sena- 
tor during  the  consideration  of  any  amend- 
ment, debatable  motion  or  appeal. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  One 
further  request,  Mr.  President.  Could  I 
suggest  the  possibility  of  10-minute  roll- 
call  votes  this  week  and  next,  with  the 
exception  of  roUcalls  on  final  passage 
and  that  they  be  15  minutes?  Would  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  be  amen- 
able to  that?  Other  than  this  one. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
consider  a  15-minute  rollcall  the  first 
time  around,  to  be  followed  by  10-minute 
roUcalls  imtil  final  passage,  which  would 
be  15  minutes? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  agree. 

I  hope  Senators  understand  that  -here 
will  be  a  15-minute  rollcall  vote  on  the 
first  rollcall  vote  on  a  bill,  10  minutes  on 
rollcalls  thereafter,  and  15  minutes  on 
final  passage  of  any  bill  requiring  a  roll- 
call. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  One  more  thing.  I 
hope  all  Senators  will  look  at  the  Con- 
gressional Record  tomorrow,  just  to  em- 
phasize the  amount  of  business  which  is 
before  the  Senate  this  week  and  next 
week.  Keep  in  mind,  also,  that  the  meas- 
ures will  not  necessarily  follow  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  started,  because 
we  need  a  little  fiexibility  to  take  care 
of  opportimities  as  they  arise. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT  ACT  OF  1937 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  H.R.  7200. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  bill  <H.R.  7200)  to  amend  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  to  revise 
certain  eligibility  conditions  for  annui- 
ties; to  change  the  railroad  retirement 
tax  rates;  and  to  amend  the  Interstate 


Commerce  Act  in  order  to  improve  ths 
procedures  pertaining  to  certain  rate  ad- 
justments for  carriers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  requesting  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  ol 
the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendment  and 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  snd  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Hath- 
away. Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Hughes. 
Mr.  MoNDALE,  Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr.  Taft, 
Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  Hartke.  and 
Mr.  Griffin  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


LAND  USE  POLICY  AND  PLANNING 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Tlie  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  268)  to  estab- 
lish a  national  land  use  policy,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
make  grants  to  assist  the  States  to  de- 
velop and  implement  State  land  use  pro- 
grams, to  coordinate  Federal  programs 
and  policies  which  have  a  land  use  im- 
pact, to  coordinate  planning  and  man- 
agement of  adjacent  non-Federal  lands, 
and  to  establish  an  Office  of  Land  Use 
Policy  Administration,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  tD  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  71,  line  15  through  pag<es  73.  line  2. 
strike  and  Insert;  "which  meets  the  objec- 
tives of  section  203(a)  (3)  (A)  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order  so  we  can  hear  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request  that 
the  Senate  go  into  executive  session  to 
consider  a  nomination? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mi-. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  go  into  executive  session  to 
consider  a  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


ination  of  Arthur  F.  Sampson,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  be  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services,  which  was  reported  earlier 
today.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  SCOIT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
.President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  President  be  notified  of  the  confirm- 
ation of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


GENERAL  SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nom- 


LAND  USE  POLICY  AND  PLANNING 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  268)  to  establish  a  national 
land  use  policy,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  grants  to 
assist  the  States  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment State  land  use  programs,  to  coordi- 
nate Federal  programs  and  policies 
wliich  have  a  land  use  impact,  to  coordi- 
nate planning  and  management  of  Fed- 
eral lands  and  planning  and  manage- 
ment of  adjacent  non-Federal  lands,  and 
to  establish  an  Office  of  Land  Use  Policy 
Administration  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

On  page  124  add  a  new  subsection  (o); 
Environment:  The  social,  economic,  and  nat. 
ural  conditions  affecting  man  and  the  qual- 
ity of  me. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  very  brief.  It  would  add  to 
the  bill  in  the  definition  section  the  defi- 
nition of  the  term  "environment." 

As  the  clerk  reported  the  amendment, 
the  word  environment  would  mean  the 
social,  economic,  and  natural  conditions 
affecting  man  and  the  quality  of  life. 

This  is  a  matter  which  was  discussed 
at  some  length  in  committee  and  after 
al}out  an  hour  and  a  half  of  debate  we 
decided  we  could  not  agree  on  what  we 
meant  by  the  term  "environment."  After 
the  discussion  we  had  an  analysis  of  the 
bill,  and  we  came  up  with  a  list  of  defi- 
nitions for  the  term  environment,  when 
it  is  used  one  way  or  another.  In  some 
places  it  is  in  the  context  of  the  natural 
environment,  in  other  places  it  is  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions.  I  think  it  is 
important  for  us  when  we  are  discuss- 
ing the  term  "environment"  to  imder- 
stand  what  we  mean. 

So  many  people  assume  that  the  word 
refers  only  to  those  natural  conditions 
that  affect  man.  That  is  not  true  and 
it  is  not  what  this  bill  does. 

Since  that  discussion  in  committee  we 
have  made  a  number  of  changes  in  the 
bill  to  attempt  to  reflect  what  we  were 


talking  about,  but  again,  not  coming  to 
grips  with  the  fact  that  the  environment 
is  far  broader  than  the  trees,  rocks, 
rivers,  and  lakes. 

Some  friends  of  ours  from  Pennsyl- 
vania are  concerned  about  an  industrial 
park  encroachment  near  Philadelphia. 
They  seek  an  extension  of  the  term  en- 
vironment. What  is  it?  It  is  farmland, 
a  valley  in  which  man  has  substantially 
changed  the  natural  conditions,  but  they 
find'it  more  pleasing  to  them  than  would 
be  the  case  if  the  industrial  park  moved 
in. 

I  have  no  allusions  at  this  time  that 
we  can  go  back  in  the  bill  and  pick  out 
some  20  to  30  areas  in  the  bill  that  talk 
about  the  term  in  detail,  but  I  think  it 
is  important  that  we  understEind  in  the 
context  of  this  bill  or  any  other  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  it  that  we  are  talking 
about  sometliing  broader  in  scope. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  distinguished 
Senator  raises  a  proper  question.  The 
problem  we  ran  into,  as  the  Senator 
stated,  is  that  "environment"  is  use<^  in 
many  different  places  in  the  bill.  It  has 
one  meaning  in  one  place  and  it  has 
another  meaning  in  another  place.  I  was 
looking  at  the  record.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  offered  one  meaning  at  the 
markup  which  was:  "All  social,  natural, 
and  economic  conditions  having  a  sig- 
nificant effect  on  man  and  his  quality 
of  life  and  surroundings."  The  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  had  a 
definition:  "Man's  total  physical  sur- 
roundings, whether  natural  or  man- 
made." 

We  ran  into  that  old  obstacle  course  of 
the  English  language.  It  gets  very  diffi- 
cult and  it  depends  on  how  one  uses  the 
term  "environment"  and  what  back- 
groimd  and  context  it  is  used  in.  I  do 
not  think  we  can  in  this  bill  leave  to  the 
courts  and  the  judiciary  some  finite 
guidelines  on  the  meaning  of  "environ- 
ment." I  regret  that  once  again  we  are 
going  to  give  the  courts  opportimities  to 
expand  decisional  law. 

I  commend  my  colleague  from  Idaho 
for  his  expertise.  He  is  a  good  lawyer  and 
he  is  extremely  precise  in  these  matters. 
But  I  have  the  general  feeling  that  we 
were  all  in  the  same  boat  and  that  we 
could  not  end  up  with  a  simple  definition 
that  would  be  universally  applicable. 
Tliat  is  the  problem. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  was  the  difficulty 
as  we  tried  to  adopt  that  definition.  We 
have  many  definitions  in  the  context  of 
the  bill.  We  found  it  almost  impossible 
to  define  the  word.  In  one  place  in  a  cer- 
tain context  it  may  mean  one  thing  and 
in  another  context  it  may  mean  still  an- 
other thing.  I  thought  it  was  important 
for  us  to  make  certain  that  whoever  looks 
at  this  bill  realizes  that  we  at  least  dis- 
cussed the  definition  and  we  realize  there 
is  an  infinite  variety  of  definitions  of  the 
term  "environment." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  think  this  dialog  will  help  in  the  leg- 
islative history  of  this  problem  of  the 
description  in  the  bill.  I  would  hope  that 
those  who  come  after  us  and  try  to  figure 
out  what  we  have  been  doing  during  the 
committee  operation,  the  mark-up,  and 
debate  on  the  floor  will  realize  we  are  not 


operating  in  a  strait  jacket  and  that  there 
must  be,  shall  we  say,  some  common- 
sense  in  the  application  of  the  use  of  the 
word  "environment"  and  not  to  place  a 
strained  definition  on  the  word  "environ- 
ment," and  that  is  as  close  as  we  can 
come  to  a  definition. 

Mr.  President,  having  established  that 
legislative  history,  I  withdraw  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  -OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unsmimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
be  considered  at  this  time^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  stated,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Page  71,  line  15  through  page  73,  line  2. — 
strike  and  Insert:  "which  meets  the  objec- 
tives of  section  203(a)(3)(A)    of  this  Act." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  we  could  propound  a  imanimous- 
consent  request. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  de- 
bate be  confined  to  20  minutes,  10  min- 
utes to  a  side,  one  half  being  controlled 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
one  half  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  delete  from  section 
202  the  specific  criteria  contained  in  sub- 
section (d)(2)(D)  and  substitute  a  ref- 
erence to  the  general  objectives  of  the 
State  land  use  program  found  in  section 
203(a)(3)(A).  The  two  sections  are 
largely  duplicative  and  the  more  general 
statement  of  objectives  in  203  is  more 
consistent  with  the  principle  that  the 
bill  is  concerned  with  the  procedures 
developed  to  control  land  use  decisions 
and  not  the  specific  substantive  decisions. 

This  bill  does  not  strike  a  balance;  it 
is  an  extensive  zoning  provision.  The 
duplicating  language  is  unnecessary  and 
very  confusing. 

I  think  there  is  a  detailed  method  of 
the  implementation  of  the  program,  and 
the  only  change  my  amendment  makes 
is  to  say  it  shall  be  a  method  of  imple- 
mentation which  meets  the  objectives  of 
section  203(a)(3)(A)  of  this  act. 

I  want  to  refer  to  that,  because  it  is 
important.  It  is  quite  all-encompassing 
and  sufficient.  It  provides  methods  of 
implementation  for: 

Exercising  control  over  the  use  and  de- 
velopment of  land  in  areas  of  critical  en- 
vironmental concern  to  assure  that  such  use 
and  development  wUl  not  substantially  Im- 
pair the  historic,  cultural,  scientific,  or 
esthetic  values  or  natural  systems  or  proces- 
ses within  fragile  or  historic  lands;  that  loss 
or  reduction  of  long-range  continuity  and 
the  concomitant  endangering  of  future  water, 
food,  and  fiber  requirements  within  renew- 
able resource  lands  are  minimized  or  elim- 
inated. 

When  we  have  a  definition  that  broad, 
I  do  not  see  the  reason  for  having  a 
further  definition  of  what  is  involved 
as  the  provisions  included  in  what  I 
propose  to  strike.  Here  we  have  one 
method  of  implementation  which  covers 
financial  capability,  capacity  of  exist- 
ing systems  for  water  and  power  supply, 
and  waste  water  collection.  This  is  what 
is  included  in  the  general  provision.  We 
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are  really  zoning  at  the  Federal  level 
for  something  that  I  think  is  not  neces- 
sary. 

It  also  makes  reference  to  areas  of 
high  seismicity  and  unstable  soils. 

In  other  words,  what  we  are  doing  is 
providing  unnecessary  language  in  this 
bill.  It  would  be  far  better  if  we  adopt 
the  language  that  is  provided  hereto- 
fore in  the  bill. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  hais  received  com- 
munications from  me  explaining  the  pur- 
p>ose  of  the  amendment  which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  by  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee,  and  they  also 
understand  very  well  what  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  does.  Therefore, 
I  shall  not  go  into  a  lengthy  discussion 
of  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  detailed  statement  on  my 
second  home  and  subdivision  regulation 
amendment  as  adopted  by  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  be  printed 
in  Uie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Statsmemt  bt  Sbitatok  Oatlord  Nelson 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  support  for  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Second  Home  and  Subdivision 
Begulatlon  Act,  which  have  been  Incorpo- 
rated In  the  land  tise  policy  bill  as  Subsec- 
tion (d)  of  Section  202  and  as  subsections 
(1)   and  (m)   in  Section  601. 

Th«  second  home  and  subdivision  regula- 
tion measure  was  introduced  by  me  on  March 
28  as  an  amendment  to  the  land  use  policy 
bill.  Original  coeponsors  of  the  measure  were 
Senator  Henry  Jackson,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  and  author  of 
the  land  use  bill,  and  Senator  Marie  Hataeld. 
Senators  Hubert  Humphrey,  Jacob  Javlts, 
George  McOovem,  Bob  Packwood,  and  Jen- 
nings Randolph  subsequently  Joined  as  co- 
sponsors. 

After  testimo;iy,  including  a  statement 
which  I  presented,  and  discussion  at  public 
hearings,  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
adopted  the  measure  as  part  of  the  land  use 
bill  by  a  9-4  vote.  In  including  the  second 
home  and  subdivision  regulation  measure  In 
the  land  use  bill,  the  Committee  mollfled 
the  proposal  but  retained  Its  strength  and 
substance.  The  measure  has  the  strong  sup- 
port of  environmental  groups. 

The  pro-am  based  on  my  amendment  is 
designed  to  insure  that  all  states  now  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  halt  the  environmen- 
tal damage  being  caused  by  the  explosion  of 
leisure  living  developments  In  our  nation's 
niral  and  scenic  areas.  The  second  home  and 
subdivision  regulation  program  would  also 
be  an  important  step  In  providing  better 
environmental  as.<i«ssment  and  more  careful 
planning  for  all  future  large  scale  residential 
developments  in  our  rural  areas. 

Under  the  measiu^,  states  would  be  re- 
quired to  establish  programs  within  three 
years  to  Insure  thai  the  environmental  and 
public  service  effects  of  large  scale  develop- 
ments In  rural  and  scenic  areas  will  be  re- 
viewed and  taken  into  account  before  such 
projects  are  built.  It  would  be  necessary  for 
a  state  to  establish  such  a  program  to  receive 
the  grants  and  avoid  any  penalties  which  are 
provided  for  In  the  land  use  bill. 

The  program  could  be  Implemented  either 
by  local  governments  subject  to  state  criteria 
and  standards,  with  such  Implementation 
subject  to  state  approval  If  it  fails  to  meet 
the  standards,  or  by  direct  state  Implementa- 
tion. 

In  determining  whether  snob  projects 
would  be  permitted,  the  local  or  state  gov- 


ernment would  be  required  to  establish  pro- 
grams within  three  years  to  Insure  that  the 
project  met  specific  criteria,  such  as  adequate 
protection  of  the  natural  environment,  com- 
pliance with  Federal  air  and  water  quality 
requirements,  adequate  water  and  sewage 
treatment  plans,  and  compatlbUlty  with 
state  and  local  land  use  plans. 

The  measure  defines  a  "large  scale  resi- 
dential development"  as  a  project  Involving 
50  or  more  lots  for  sale  or  a  project  Involving 
the  construction  for  housing  of  50  or  more 
units  and  such  projects  would  have  to  be 
covered  by  the  state  program. 

To  assure  that  the  measure  addresses  the 
.specific  problem  with  which  it  is  concerned, 
the  large  rural  and  scenic  second  home  and 
subdivision  development,  the  scope  of  Its  pro- 
visions is  limited  to  those  projects  ten  miles 
or  more  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  Stand- 
ard Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (SMSAs). 
The  SMSAs  are  the  unit  used  by  the  Federal 
government  to  define  the  nation's  urban 
areas. 

The  basic  thrust  of  the  land  use  policy 
measure,  S  268,  Is  to  encourage  and  assist 
in  state  and  local  development  of  a  frame- 
work and  process  which  will  Insure  better 
land  use  decision-making. 

In  this  purpo.se  I  heartily  concur.  But  there 
Is  one  land  use  practice  that  Is  of  such  press- 
ing national  concern  that  speedy  action  by 
ths  most  appropriate  government  level  must 
be  begun  Immediately  If  we  are  to  avoid  a 
resource  tragedy  of  unprecedented  propor- 
tions. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  explosion  of  massive 
real  estate  developments  for  second  homes  or 
year-round  living  outside  the  nation's  cities 
and  suburbs.  This  is  an  epidemic  of  land  de- 
velopment that  Is  threatening  nearly  every 
remaining  scenic  area  in  this  country,  from 
prime  agrlculttiral  land  to  beautiful  lake 
frontage  in  rural  areas.  It  Is  an  imparalleled 
land  boom  frequently  Involving  poorly 
planned,  unregulated.  Incompleted  projects 
posing  disillusionment  and  future  financial 
loss  to  families  who  see  their  leisure  living 
dream  turn  into  a  recreation  slum.  It  is  all 
too  often  a  chaotic  kind  of  growth  which 
puts  splraling  demands  for  services  onto 
hard-pressed  local  governments  who  once 
may  have  seen  only  the  allure  of  a  big  gain 
in  tax  base. 

The  current  land  boom  is  also  a  bubble 
that  could  well  burst  with  further  tragic 
consequences  for  the  consumer  and  the  en- 
vironment. Today,  the  pace  of  the  land  de- 
velopments Is  racing  far  ahead  of  actual 
hou.sing  demand.  According  to  the  recent 
report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Land  Use  and 
Urttftn  Growth  of  the  Citizens'  Advisory 
Committee  on  Environmental  Quality,  in 
1971  for  every  six  lots  sold  in  such  develop- 
ments only  one  home  was  started. 

To  speclflcally  address  this  non-urban 
home  development  phenomenon,  on  March 
28  of  this  year.  I  Introduced  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  land  use  policy  bUl  the  second 
home  and  subdivision  regulation  program. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  measure 
is  concerned  with  an  environmentally  criti- 
cal stage  In  the  large  real  estate  development 
that  is  not  presently  addressed  In  Federal 
law  or  in  most  state  laws.  Most  Federal  and 
state  law  to  date  In  this  area  is  concerned 
primarily  with  developers'  advertising  and 
sales  practices.  When  It  comes  to  environ- 
mental considerations,  these  measures  are 
frequently  after  the  fact.  The  environment- 
ally critical  decisions,  of  course,  are  the  orig- 
inal Bite  location  and  planning  decisions, 
and  the  second  home  and  subdivision  regu- 
lation program  would  place  state  and  local 
Koveriunents  in  a  position  to  more  effectively 
influence  this  vital  concern. 

The  arguments  for  Congressional  steps  now 
to  strongly  encourage  and  support  more  ef- 
fective state  aud  local  environmental  regu- 
lation of  these  large  scale  real  estate  develop- 
ment projects  in  rural  aud  seceulc  areas  are 
compelling. 

The    non-urban    home    development    has 


swiftly  become  a  nationwide  trend  with  pro- 
found Implications  for  the  whole  country's 
environment,  economy,  future  growth  pat- 
terns, and  quality  of  Mfe.  The  scope  of  this 
new  phenomenon  in  American  land  use  al- 
most defies  the  imagination. 

Giant  developers  are  buying  up  and  sub- 
dividing countryside  at  an  appalling  rate  for 
recreation  living  developments.  Not  even  the 
deepest  wUderness  is  free  from  being  quickly 
converted  into  a  hodge  podge  landscape  of 
condominiums,  cottages,  mobile  home  parks, 
and  masses  of  campsites. 

To  say  that  America  has  enormous  ex- 
panses of  land  that  have  yet  to  be  touched 
is  to  miss  the  whole  point.  In  their  drive  to 
capitalize  on  America's  affluence,  mobility 
and  leisure  time,  private  developers  are  carv- 
ing up  the  already  limited  prime  scenic  areas 
first — the  valleys,  the  waterfront,  the  hill- 
sides, the  mountain  vistas,  the  historic  sites, 
the  forests,  the  land  stirroundlng  national 
and  state  parks.  Far  from  any  random,  local 
occurrence,  the  private  development  of  our 
most  treasured  scenic  areas  has  become  a 
powerful  naiicnal  force  and  a  major  national 
concern. 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  scale  of  what  is 
happening,  we  must  recognize  that  the  c»ir- 
rent  boom  is  comparable  in  magnitude  to  the 
gigantic  explosion  of  the  American  suburbs 
that  has  dwarfed  our  cities  since  World  War 
II.  It  represents  another  development  in 
what  University  of  Minnesota  Geographer 
John  R.  Borchert  calls  the  Autc-Alr-Ameuity 
Epoch. 

Ten  or  20  years  ago.  It  was  the  land  just 
outside  the  city  limits  that  was  coming 
under  assault,  along  with  the  most  immedi- 
ately accessible  recreation  spots  and  the 
famous  retirement  aureas  of  Florida  and  the 
Southwest. 

Now  an  army  of  platters  and  bulldozers  is 
sweeping  over  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Ap- 
palachians; the  Atlantic,  Pacific  and  Gulf 
ccastlines:  the  most  distant  Inland  lake  and 
riverfront  areas  In  Wisconsin,  Mlimesota  and 
Michigan:  the  hills,  valleys,  forests  and  lake- 
front  of  northern  New  England. 

The  Instant,  chaotic  urbanization  that  has 
characterized  much  of  America's  metropol- 
itan growth  is  now  threatening  or  is  already 
well  underway  In  southern  Vermont,  the 
Poconos  of  Penns>'lvanla,  the  Adtrondacks  of 
New  York,  and  the  Everglades  region  of 
Florida. 

First,  we  abandoned  the  cotintryslde  for 
the  cities.  Then  as  the  cities  began  to  decay, 
we  fled  to  the  suburbs.  Now,  as  the  suburb.s 
begin  to  choke  in  congestion  and  pollution, 
we  are  fleeing  back  to  the  coimtryslde,  to  the 
mountains,  the  valleys,  the  streams,  or. 
where  these  are  scarce,  to  artificial  lakes  and 
nondescript  rural  land. 

When  we  have  destroyed  the  last  remnants 
of  otir  natural  heritage,  there  will  be  no 
other  frontier,  no  more  hiding  places.  There 
will  only  be  left  the  gutted  hulk  of  a  once 
beautiful  land. 

As  we  have  so  often  In  the  past,  we  are 
once  e^ain  viewing  precious  land  as  an  ex- 
pendable resource  to  be  developed,  used,  then 
left.  Once  again,  we  are  sacrificing  the  future 
quality  of  American  life  for  a  quick  profit 
and  a  futile  attempt  at  instant  satisfaction 
in  the  present.  Once  again,  we  have  failed 
to  make  adequate  provision  for  the  continu- 
ous protection  and  renewal  of  the  values  of 
the  land  as  It  Is  developed. 

Among  those  who  have  documented  the 
extent  and  environmental  dangers  of  the 
current  non-urban  real  estate  develc^ment 
explosion  are  pulltzer  prize  winning  reporter 
Robert  Cahn  in  a  recent  Christian  Science 
Monitor  series.  Mr.  Cahn's  excellent  series 
and  the  results  of  an  opinion  survey  of  the 
Monitor's  readers  on  land  use  problems  have 
previously  been   inserted   In   the  Record. 

The  figures  cited  by  Cahn  and  others  illus- 
trate ibU  tremendous  new  challenge  to  Uie 
future  of  the  American  environment  aud 
our  public  recreation  and  scenic  resources. 

According  to  the  National  Association  of 
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Home  Builders,  two  to  three  mlUlon  Ameri- 
cans now  own  second  homes.  Sales  volume 
to  handle  the  non -urban  land  rush  Is  now 
estimated  at  $4  to  $6  billion  a  year,  according 
to  the  Ofiloe  of  Interstate  Land  Sales  Regis- 
tration in  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

Land  developers  in  the  U.S.  now  number 
more  than  10,000,  according  to  the  American 
Land  Development  Association.  Included  In 
the  giant  companies  Is  GAC  Properties,  Inc., 
which  in  1971  sold  land  to  25,597  purchasers 
and  ended  the  year  with  $414.6  million  in 
contracts  receivable.  ITT  Community  Devel- 
opment Corp.  now  has  underway  a  100.000 
acre  development  involving  one-third  of  a 
Florida  county,  with  a  projected  popiUatlon 
of  750,000  people.  In  California,  a  single  com- 
pany, Boise  Cascade,  sold  more  than  $300 
million  worth  of  lots  within  the  state  over 
the  last  five  years  (Boise  Cascade  has  since 
pulled  out  of  the  recreation  land  business, 
with  serious  losses).  HoriztMi  Corporation  of 
Tucson  has  sold  land  to  more  than  100,000 
families  in  recent  years. 

As  our  automobile-highway  and  air  travel 
systems  bring  most  of  the  country  within 
easy  reach  of  some  metropolitan  tu«a,  the 
remotest  wilderness  Is  now  fair  game  for  the 
landsellers  and  subdlviders.  "Southern  Ver- 
mont Is  now  switfly  becoming  an  upper  mid- 
dle class  suburb,"  says  former  Vermont  Gov- 
ernor PhUlp  Hoff.  Horizon  Corporation  has 
bought  24,345  acres  for  a  huge  proposed  de- 
velopment within  New  York's  6  million  acre 
Adirondack  Park.  In  the  Poconos  in  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania,  35.000  to  45,000  vaca- 
tion home  lots  have  been  sold  to  refugees 
from  crowded  metropolitan  areas  of  the  East 
Coast.  California  City,  a  subdivision  In  the 
Mojave  Desert,  covers  100.000  acres. 

The  land  development  boom  Is  now  under- 
way in  the  Upper  Midwest.  Already,  Wiscon- 
sin has  some  100,000  recreation  homes.  In 
the  past  10  years  In  the  state,  about  20  of 
the  large  scale  projects  in  rural  areas  have 
been  built  or  aire  pending  or  proposed. 

The  tremendous  pressure  of  the  buying, 
subdividing  and  selling  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  for  massive,  often 
hastily  planned  leisure  living  projects  simply 
transcends  the  limited  resources  and  exper- 
tise of  most  local  governments  and  the  limit- 
ed capacity  of  the  environment  to  absorb 
such  punishment. 

Ilie  toll  In  environment  destruction  Is  ap- 
palling. More  than  900  square  miles  of  our 
richest  natural  environment — the  coastal 
wetlands — has  been  dredged  and  filled,  much 
of  It  for  private  subdivisions.  Open  space  that 
should  have  been  permanently  preserved  for 
public  access  and  use  has  t>een  obliterated 
in  some  of  the  most  scenic  areas  in  the  coun- 
try. Only  2  per  cent  of  our  59.157  mUes  of 
U.S.  coastline  has  been  preserved  for  public 
recreation. 

In  much  of  the  upper  Great  Lakes  region, 
soils  are  simply  unsulted  lor  septic  tanks.  Yet 
Intensive  home  development  with  septic 
tanks  along  lake  and  river  frontage  long  ago 
became  a  regional  habit  The  price  Is  hun- 
dreds of  once  pristine  lakes  degraded  or  de- 
stroyed. 

In  Florida,  a  richly  endowed  natural  en- 
vironment has  been  a  basic  part  of  the 
foundation  of  'the  state's  economy  and  way 
of  life.  Yet  the  massive  alteration  by  de- 
velopers of  the  estuaries  and  noarshes  that 
are  vital  to  this  fragile  envlromnent  has  been 
common  throughout  the  state. 

In  Virginia,  plans  for  about  50  separate 
subdlvlsioiis  have  been  mapped  out  for  Mas- 
sauutten  Mountain,  a  spectacular  ridge 
which  rises  out  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
at  the  foot  of  Shenandoah  National  Park. 

In  New  Mexico,  despite  present  estimates 
that  the  state's  water  can  only  support  850.- 
000  people  without  seriously  disturbing  other 
uses  or  tapping  limited  groundwater,  the 
population  Is  already  one  million  and  more 
than  a  million  acres  have  been  subdivided. 
To  make  way  for  the  vacation  borne  boom 


In  the  Poconos,  roadbuUdlng  has  accelerated 
soil  runoff  and  erosion  and  small  lots  are 
being  laid  out  on  steep  slopes  and  In  flood- 
plains. 

Geologists  studying  a  new  California  land 
sales  project  suggested  in  their  report  that 
some  of  the  proposed  buildings  would  even- 
tually slide  down  the  bluffs  toward  the  sea, 
according  to  Mr.  Cahn's  articles.  A  1970  Cali- 
fornia report  stated  that  In  the  state's  Ne- 
vada County,  subdivision  development  had 
damaged  37  per  cent  of  the  stream  mileage  by 
slltatlon,  stream  bank  modifications  and  do- 
mestic water  discharges. 

Action  now  to  assure  comprehensive  en- 
vlrorunental  reviews  and  better  planning  of 
large  scale  rural  leisure  living  projects  is  In 
the  Interests  of  everyone  concerned,  from 
the  developer  and  the  local  government  offi- 
cials to  the  consumer  and  the  environmen- 
talist. If  the  abuse  of  the  recreational  and 
development  boom  Is  not  curbed,  there  is 
the  danger  of  a  no-growth  backlash  across 
the  country  In  which  even  legitimate,  well- 
planned  growth  is  rejected. 

Both  government  and  economic  Interests 
must  take  steps  now  to  restore  the  pub- 
lic's confidence  that  they  can  act  In  the 
long  term  public  Interest  Instead  of  solely  for 
the  short-term  private  gain. 

In  a  few  states,  cities  and  counties  around 
the  country  now,  there  are  encouraging  signs 
of  an  awakening  to  the  need  to  more  care- 
fully assess  the  environmental  and  public 
service  Impact  of  the  recreation  land  devel- 
ment  boom  and  to  adopt  better  land  use 
management  policies  in  general.  As  pointed 
out  in  a  recent  article  in  Urban  Land  maga- 
zine, Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Vermont 
have  established  statewide  criteria  concern- 
ing certain  kinds  of  zoning.  Wisconsin  Is 
now  considering  further  land  use  manage- 
ment steps.  Washington  and  Vermont  are 
implementing  tax  Incentives  for  preserva- 
tion of  open  space. 

New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Maryland.  Dela- 
ware, Washington  and  Vermont  are  establlsb- 
Ing  statewide  controls  over  "areas  of  criti- 
cal concern."  Maine,  Vermont,  and  Cali- 
fornia have  established  statewide  or  regional 
review  over  developments  above  a  certain 
minimum  size.  HawaU  has  established  a 
State  Land  Use  Commission  to  define  state- 
wide zones  for  various  uses.  Just  recently. 
New  York  adopted  in  legislation  a  land  use 
and  development  plan  to  (wotect  Adiron- 
dack Park,  one  of  the  most  important  scenic 
areas  of  the  East. 

New  land  use  measures  were  also  on  the  list 
of  new  envlronntental  Initiatives  approved 
by  the  voters  in  the  nationwide  elections 
last  fall.  For  Instance,  Ctdlfomla  voters  ap- 
proved a  measure  to  protect  the  state's 
coastline.  The  voters  of  Washington  approved 
a  similar  program. 

However,  the  massive  nationwide  envi- 
ronmental Impact  by  the  leisure  liviug  land 
boom  can  be  dealt  with  only  by  efiective  ac- 
tion in  all  states.  The  recreation  laud  rush 
Is  a  national  phenomenon  Involving  huge 
corporations  with  nationwide  sales  for  large 
scale  projects  threatening  tremendous  de- 
struction to  our  already  heavily  damaged  na- 
tional scenic  and  recreation  resources. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  chief  concern 
of  this  amendment  Is  with  the  environmental 
and  public  service  problems  confronting  the 
nation  from  the  explosion  of  second  home 
developments  In  the  rural  countryside,  a  coast 
to  coast  phenomenon  which  must  be  dealt 
with  quickly  If  our  remaining  scenic  land- 
scrape  and  recreation  resources  are  to  be  saved. 
The  environmental  and  public  service  prob- 
lems of  "first  home"  developments  In  our 
suburbs  are  another  national  concern  whose 
solution  must  carefully  take  li^to  account  the 
goals  of  city  and  suburban  residents,  rich  and 
poor,  envlroiuneutallsts  and  laboring  man. 
The  problem  of  balanced  growth  In  our  urban 
areas  should  be  the  subject  of  a  major  pleoa 
of  legislation  In  and  of  Itaelf. 


As  I  mentioned  earlier  In  this  statement, 
to  make  certain  that  the  measive  addresses 
the  specific  problem  with  which  It  Is  con- 
cerned, the  large  scale  second  home  and  sub- 
division project  in  our  rural  and  scenic  areas, 
the  provisions  are  limited  to  developments 
which  occur  ten  or  more  miles  outside  our 
urban  areas  as  defined  by  Standard  Metro- 
politan Statistical  Areas. 

It  is  estimated  that  America's  population 
will  increase  by  at  least  88  miUion  people  by 
the  end  of  the  century.  A  significant  portion 
of  the  development  to  serve  Uiis  growing 
population  wiU  take  place  in  rvural  America. 

The  danger  is  that  we  wiU  repeat  the 
reckless,  unplanned  growth  patterns  of  the 
past  that  have  given  us  decaying  cities  and 
increasingly  poUuted.  congested  suburlM.  The 
leisure  living  develc^ment  boom  is  a  first 
wave  in  this  new  American  growth,  and  «• 
are  already  witnessing  its  widespread  envi- 
ronmental abuse  and  splradlng  public  serv- 
ice demands. 

The  challenge  Is  to  adopt  public  policies 
now  which  wlU  assure  that  our  future  growth 
Is  more  harmonious  with  our  human  and 
environmental  needs. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  the  second  home 
and  subdivision  regulation  program  In  the 
laiKl  use  policy  bill  te  a  major  and  urgently 
needed  step  In  protecting  our  remaining  na- 
tional scenic  and  recreation  resources  and 
an  Important  beginning  In  wiser  growth  pol- 
icies for  rural  America. 

In  general  comment  on  the  land  twe  policy 
bill  now  before  us,  I  believe  that  its  adoption 
would  be  an  important  initial  step  In  nation- 
wide land  use  reform.  As  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee Chairman  himself  has  pointed  out, 
however,  this  measure  falls  short  In  some 
key  respects,  such  as  the  elimination  of  pen- 
alties and  the  cutback  in  funds  adopted  over 
the  Chairman's  opposition  In  Senate  Floor 
action  late  last  year.  In  addition  to  co-spon- 
soring this  legislation,  I  will  support  every 
reasonaUe  effort  to  strengthen  its  provisions. 
Including  the  amendment  which  wlU  be  of- 
fered by  the  Chairman  to  restore  the  sanc- 
tions for  refusal  to  undertake  land  use 
planning. 

Explanation  or  Second  Hoick  and  Sdbdivi- 

&ION    BECtTLATION    ACT 

A  Nelson  amendment  Incorporated  Into  ttM 
land  use  policy  bill.  S.  888 

VXJKPOSX 

The  purpose  of  the  measure  is  to  establish 
protections  against  the  rapidly  Increasing 
environmental  damage  from  large  scale  lei- 
sure living  and  other  residential  real  estate 
projects  In  scenic  and  rani  areas.  Because 
the  problem  is  so  serious  and  is  nationwide  in 
scope,  it  was  singled  out  in  the  land  use  bill 
for  high  priority  attention  by  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

suauiAST 
Under  the  second  home  and  subdivision 
regulation  program,  states  woult!  be  required 
to  establish  programs  to  insure  that  the  en- 
viroi-.mental  and  public  service  effects  of  large 
scale  residential  developments  will  be  re- 
viewed and  taken  into  account  before  such 
projects  are  built.  It  would  be  necessary  for 
a  state  to  establish  such  a  program  to  receive 
the  grants  and  avoid  any  penalties  wtucb 
are  provided  for  in  S.  238.  the  land  use  bUl. 

KKY    PBOVISIONS 

tmplemmting  agmcy 

The  program  cotUd  be  implemented  cither 
by  local  governmeuts  subject  to  state  criteria 
and  standards,  with  such  Implementation 
subject  to  state  disapproval  if  It  falls  to  meet 
the  standards,  or  by  direct  state  implementa- 
tion. 

EnviTonmental  review 

In  applying  for  approval  for  a  project,  a 
deveioper  would  be  required  to  include  a 
statement  regarding  the  proposed  project's 
upon  the  environment  and  on  the  de- 
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mand  for  public  services,  considering  criteria 
specified  In  the  legislation. 

To  make  avaUable  the  land  use  expertise 
at  the  state  level,  the  state  wovUd  review 
the  application  and  make  comments  and 
icjommendatlons  for  the  consideration  of 
the  decision-making  agency. 

Project  decision 

In  granting  approval  of  a  proposed  proj- 
ect. It  would  be  necessary  for  th'~  declslon- 
;nnking  agency  to  find  that  the  development 
would  meet  specific  criteria.  Including  ade- 
quate consideration  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment and  open  space,  adequate  water  and 
sewage  treatment  plants,  compatlbtllty  with 
local  and  state  governments'  ability  to  pro- 
vide public  services,  consistency  with  state 
and  local  land  use  plans,  and  establishment 
of  the  developer's  financial  capability  to  com- 
plete the  project  and  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements. 

Definition  of  development 

With  provisions  In  several  other  Federal 
and  state  laws  as  precedents,  approval  under 
this  program  would  be  needed  for  projects 
involving  60  or  more  lots  for  sale  or  involving 
the  construction  for  housing  of  50  or  more 
units.  Also,  In  line  with  the  program's  pur- 
pose of  regulating  large  scale  scenic  and 
rural  residential  development,  the  coverage 
of  the  program  would  be  limited  to  projecia 
occurring  ten  miles  or  more  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  nation's  Standard  Metro- 
politan Statistical  Areas  (urban  areas) . 
Enforcement 

Provl.slon  must  be  made  for  procedures  for 
Issuance  of  cease  and  desizt  "rders  and  other 
appropriate  remedies  for  violations  of  the 
program's  requirements. 

Incorporation  in  land  use  X)ill 

The  provisions  of  the  second  home  and 
subdivision  regulation  u.::endment  were  In- 
corporated Into  the  land  use  bill  as  Subsec- 
tion (d)  of  Section  202  and  as  subsections 
(1)  and  (m)  in  Section  601. 
Sponsorship 

The  original  amendment  was  Introduced 
March  28  by  Senator  Gaylcrd  Nelson  with 
Senators  Henry  Jackson  and  Mark  Hatfield 
as  cosponsors.  Subsequently,  Sen-  its  Hubert 
Humphrey,  Jacob  Javits,  George  McGovern, 
Bob  Packwood,  and  Jennings  Randolph 
Joined  as  cosponsors. 

Text  op  Senator  Nelson's  Amendment  on 
Recreation  Land  Developments  in  Rural 
Areas  as  Adopted  bt  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee IN  Land  Use  Policy  Bnx,  S.  268 
Section  202  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (d)  as  follows: 
(d)(1)    In  the  determination  of  an  ade- 
quate statewide  land  use  planning  process  of 
any  State,  It  shall  be  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  provided  In  sec- 
tion  306   that   the   State  has  established   a 
program  to  regulate  land  sales  or  develop- 
ment  projects    (hereinafter   referred   to   as 
•projects"  or  "project")   as  defined  in  sub- 
section 601(1). 

(2)   Such  program  shall  include: 

(A)  a  procedure  for  Identification  of  proj- 
ect subject  to  such  program; 

(B)  a  procedure  for  consideration  of  each 
proposed  project  which  procedure  affords 
adequate  notice  to  all  affected  State  and  local 
governments  and  assures  that  the  developer 
provides  to  such  governments  the  follow- 
ing- 
ID  a  map  of  the  project  setting  forth  the 

proposed  lot  lines  and  the  Improvements 
which  the  developer  proposes  to  make,  and 
a  schedxile  of  completion  of  all  such  Improve- 
ments and  sales  of  such  lots; 

(II)  a  showing  of  financial  capability-  of 
the  developer,  or  the  posting  of  a  perform- 
ance bond  by  the  developer,  sufficient  to  in- 
sure that  such  schedule  and  the  requirements 
of  this  subsection  will  be  met;  and 

(III)  a  statement  of  the  potential  effects 


of  the  proposed  project  in  sufficient  detail 
to  establish  whether  the  development  meets 
the  criteria  in  clause  (2)  (D)  of  this  sub- 
section; 

(C)  State  review  of  the  proposed  project 
Including  (1)  an  evaluation  of  the  consist- 
ency of  the  proposed  project  with  the  state- 
wide land  use  planning  process  and  the  State 
land  \ise  program,  once  approved  pursuant 
to  this  Act;  (11)  an  analysis  of  the  proposed 
project  as  It  relates  to  the  criteria  in  clause 
(2)(D)  of  this  section;  (ill)  comments  on 
the  local  and  regional  need  for  the  proposed 
project;  and  (iv)  specific  recommendations 
concerning  whether  the  proposed  develop- 
ment should  or  should  not  proceed; 

(D)  a  method  of  implementation  of  the 
program  which  shall  Insure  that — 

(I)  the  financial  capability  of  the  devel- 
oper Is  established  as  required  in  clause  (2) 
(B)  (11)  of  this  subsection; 

(II)  the  project  will  not  exceed  the  capac- 
ity of  existing  systems  for  water  and  power 
supply,  waste  water  collection  and  treatment, 
and  waste  disposal,  unless  expansion  of  the 
relevant  systems  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  proposed  development  is  planned  and 
approved,  and  sufficient  financing  for  the 
construction  of  the  expanded  systems  Is 
available; 

(III)  the  project  will  not  cause  unreason- 
able soil  erosion; 

(Iv)  the  project  Is  not  located  in  areas 
which  constitute  an  undue  risk  to  public 
health  and  safety,  which  may  Include  flood 
plains  and  areas  of  high  selsmlclty  and  un- 
st.^ble  soils,  all  such  areas  as  defined  by  the 
State; 

(v)  the  effects  on  the  scenic  or  natural 
beauty  or  the  natural  environment  are  taken 
into  consideration; 

(vl)  open  space  possessing  valuable  poten- 
tial for  public  recreation  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration, such  open  space  may  include 
beaches,  shorelines,  and  wild  areas; 

(vii)  the  project  will  not  place  an  unr3a- 
sonable  burden  on  the  ability  of  the  State 
and  local  governments  to  provide  municipal 
or  other  public  services.  Including  trans- 
portation, education,  and  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection; 

(vlli)  the  project  will  be  developed  within 
the  time  schedule  submitted  by  the  developer 
or  within  an  alternative  schedule  necessary 
to  Insure  that  the  project  will  meet  the  other 
criteria  above;  and 

(ix)  the  project  Is  consistent  with  local 
land  use  plans,  regulations,  end  controls  and 
with  the  State  land  use  program  once  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(3)  The  method  for  Implementation  of 
clause  (2)  (D)  of  this  subsection  shall  meet 
the  requirements  of  section  203(c)  and  shall 
Include  procedures  for  Issuance  of  cease  and 
desist  orders  and  other  appropriate  remedies 
for  violations  of  this  subsection  or  the  pro- 
visions of  State  law  or  regulations  enacted  or 
promulgated  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

DEFINinON    OF   DEVELOPMENT 

Add  the  following  subsections  to  section 
601: 

(1)  "Land  sales  or  development  projects", 
"projects",  or  "project"  means  any  of  the  ac- 
tivities set  forth  in  clauses  (1)  through  (3) 
below  which  occur  ten  miles  or  more  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  any  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area  or  of  any  other  general  pur- 
pose local  government  certified  by  the  Gov- 
ernor as  possessing  the  capability  and  au- 
thority to  regulate  such  activities: 

(1)  the  partitioning  or  dividing  Into  fifty 
or  more  lots  for  sale  or  resale  primarily  for 
housing  purposes  within  a  pDriod  of  ten 
years  of  any  tract  of  land,  or  tracts  of  land 
in  the  same  vicinity,  owned  or  controlled  by 
any  developer; 

(2)  the  construction  or  improvement  pri- 
marily for  housing  purposes  of  fifty  or  more 
units  within  a  period  of  ten  years  on  any 
tract  of  land,  or  tracts  of  land  In  the  same 
vicinity,  owned  or  controlled  by  any  de- 
veloper, Incldulng  the  construction  of  de- 


tached dwellings,  town  bouses,  apartments, 
and  trailer  parks,  and  adjacent  uses  and  fa- 
cilities, whatever  their  form  of  ownership  or 
occupancy;  and 

(3)  such  other  projects  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  State. 

(m)  "Developer"  means  any  person  or  per- 
sons who  directly  or  Indirectly  through  any 
formal  or  Informal  combination  or  aggrega- 
tion, own  or  control  a  tract  or  tracts  of  laud 
for  which  such  person  or  persons  propose  a 
"project"  as  defined  in  subsection  (1)  hereof. 

Response  to  Points  Raised  by  Opposition  to 
Nelson  Amendment  Section  of  the  Land 
Use  Bill 

(The  Nelson  amendment,  adopted  as  part 
of  the  land  use  bill  by  a  9-4  vote  in  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  encourages  es- 
tablishment by  the  states  of  second  home  and 
subdivision  environmental  regulations  In 
scenic  and  rural  areas.  The  amendment  was 
Incorporated  Into  the  land  use  bill  as  Sub- 
section (d)  of  Section  202  and  as  subsec- 
tion (1)  and  (m)  in  Section  601.) 

1.  The  second  home  and  subdivls'.on  pro- 
gram is  concerned  with  large  scale  residential 
developments  only,  projects  which  are  likely 
to  pose  a  significant  environmental  and  pub- 
lic service  Impact.  Projects  of  50  or  more 
lots  or  housing  units  would  be  covered,  if 
they  are  located  in  rural  areas  (10  or  more 
miles  outside  our  Standard  Metronolitan 
Statistical  Areas,  which  define  tV'e  Country's 
urban  areas).  The  figure  of  50  lots  as  a  cut- 
off point  for  pur-os;s  of  regulating  large 
Fcal2  deevlo^ers  Is  widelv  used,  with  prece- 
dents In  the  Interstate  Land  Sales  Act,  the 
housing  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Hou-lng  pnd  Urban  Devplooment,  and  Cali- 
fornia subdivision  regulations. 

2.  WMl9  f-e  ire?sur';  tJoes  re-'uire  a  de- 
veloper to  show  financial  capability.  It  does 
not,  as  has  beer  charged,  automatically  mean 
total  "front  end  funding"  or  a  performance 
bond,  although  either  would  be  adequate  to 
satisfy  the  requirement.  The  measure  re- 
quires "a  showing  of  financial  capability  of 
the  developer,  or  the  posting  of  a  performance 
bond  by  the  developer,  sufficient  to  Insure 
that  such  schedule  and  the  requirements  of 
tMs  subsection  be  met."  T^e  frovl'^ion  is 
merely  meant  to  assure  that  large  scale  resi- 
dential development  projects  will  not  be  left 
partially  finished.  Any  developer  who  could 
be  reasonably  expected  to  complete  the  proj- 
ect he  Is  planning  should  be  able  to  qualify 
under  a  state  law  Implementing  this 
provision. 

3.  It  Is  simply  not  true  that  t>ie  program 
woul-1  shift  the  burden  to  the  developer  to 
provide  public  utilities  and  facilit'es  cr  social 
services.  The  measure  merely  requires  a 
process  which  will  Insure  that  "the  develop- 
ment will  not  exceed  the  capacity  of  existing 
systems  .  .  .  unless  cxpansicn  Is  planned 
and  approved,  and  sufficient  financing  Is 
available."  There  is  no  requirement  that  the 
developer  bear  the  responslb'llty  for  financ- 
ing these  systems.  The  section  merely  re- 
quires that  the  systems  be  provided  In  some 
manner.  The  provision  of  services  by  state 
and  local  government  as  is  now  the  common 
practice  is  entirely  acceptable  under  the 
legislation. 

4.  I'he  provision  would  not  discriminate 
against  the  small  housing  project  or  the 
small  developer.  Its  concern  Is  with  the  large 
scale  residential  development  in  rural  areas, 
and  this  is  the  reason  for  the  50  let  cutoff 
and  the  limitaticn  of  coverage  to  projects 
outside  urban  areas.  Further,  In  order  to 
bring  state  resources  aud  expertise  to  bear 
In  helping  with  the  environmental  assess- 
ment process,  the  measure  requires  state  re- 
view and  comment  on  the  developers'  en- 
vironmental study.  As  will  be  discussed  In  a 
Flocr  colloquy,  it  is  the  expectation  of  the 
authors  of  the  amendment  and  the  land  use 
bill  that  this  state  technical  expertise  will 
be  made  available  not  only  to  the  local  gov- 
ernment but  to  developers  who  may  need 
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assistance  In  tbelr  envlroiunental  studies 
and  plans.  The  land  use  bill  authorizes  $100 
million  a  year  in  Federal  funds  for  the  next 
8  years  to  aid  in  the  state  land  use  plans  and 
their  Implementation.  The  Improved  en- 
vironmental and  public  service  planning 
which  Is  the  objective  cf  this  program  should 
benefit  everyone  Involved — homeowners  seek- 
ing recreation,  developers  seeking  profit,  en- 
vironmentalists seeking  protection,  and  local 
government  officials  seeking  tax  base. 

5.  There  is  no  significant  overlap  between 
this  program,  which  would  be  Implemented 
at  the  state  and  local  level,  and  existing 
Federal  programs.  The  interstate  Land  Sales 
Act,  one  Federal  program,  1«  directed  prl- 
msu'ily  at  developers'  advertising  and  sales 
practices;  this  measure  Is  directed  a':  the  en- 
vironmental and  public  service  aspects  of 
these  projects,  such  as  the  original  site  loca- 
tion and  planning  decisions. 

Under  the  HUD  new  cooununltles  pro- 
gram, there  are  only  some  20  Federally  aided 
projects  around  the  country:  the  large  scale 
second  home  developments  which  are  the 
chief  concern  of  this  measure  number  in  the 
hundreds.  Furthermore,  the  requirements 
for  Federal  guarantees  for  tue  new  com- 
munity projects  are  at  least  as  stringent 
as  those  which  would  be  required  at  the  state 
level  under  this  legislation.  For  Instance, 
complete  conformance  with  local  zoning  and 
building  codes  Is  a  prerequisite  of  the  Fed- 
eral guarantee.  For  all  HUD  programs  back- 
ing developments  of  50  units  or  more,  en- 
vironmental statements  under  the  National 
Knvlroiunental  Policy  Act  are  presently  re- 
quired. Finally,  many  of  the  large  scale 
leisure  living  developments  are  occurring  In 
remote  rural  areas  where  zoning  and  build- 
ing regulations  are  frequently  either  weak 
or  nonexistent.  Without  any  meaningful  land 
use  ccmtrols.  developers  In  these  areas  in 
effect  have  a  blank  check  which  all  too  often 
has  resulted  In  major  damage  to  the  en- 
vironment. This  measure  is  especially  aimed 
at  achieving  more  effective  utilization  of 
state  and  local  authorities  to  fill  this  Impor- 
tant land  use  policy  gap. 

Mr.  NEiaON.  Mr.  President,  this  part 
of  the  bill,  very  simply,  provider  that  in 
the  development  of  its  land  use  program, 
each  State  shall  provide  for  some  reason- 
able gmdellnes  for  developments  of  50 
housing  units  or  more  10  miles  outside 
the  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area,  and  those  guidelines  shall  be  con- 
sidered and  incorporated  into  the  State 
plan  itself. 

The  guidelines  are  very  modest.  In 
fact,  any  State  that  bothered  to  address 
Itself  to  the  question  of  unplsmned,  im- 
developed  growth  in  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  parts  of  our  coimtry  would 
surely  adopt  guidelines  that  were  more 
detailed,  more  specific,  and  much  more 
strict  than  the  modest  guidelines  that 
have  been  included  in  this  bill. 

These  guidelines  simply  require  that 
the  State,  in  developing  its  plan,  must 
address  itself  to  the  question  of  the  fi- 
nancial capability  of  the  developer. 

The  State  plan  must  also  include  a 
provision  to  assure  that  the  project  pro- 
posed will  not  exceed  the  capacity  of 
existing  systems  for  water  and  power 
supply,  waste  water  collecti(»i  and  treat- 
ment, and  waste  disposal.  All  that  is 
required  here  is  that  the  State  be  sure 
that  there  are  facilities  for  sewage  treat- 
ment, disposal  of  waste  water,  or,  if  the 
project  is  to  use  septic  tanks,  that  there 
have  been  adequate  percolation  studies 
to  be  sure  that  once  the  septic  tanks  are 
in,  the  soil  will  have  the  capability  of 
handling  the  effluents — a  very  modest 
and  reasonable  requirement  which  would 


be  required  within  the  city  limits  of  any 
of  the  standard  metropoUtan  statistical 
areas  in  the  country,  anyway. 

It  is  required  that  the  project  will  not 
cause  unreasonable  soil  erosion,  lliere 
are  certain  places  in  construction  In  my 
State,  in  the  clay  country,  where,  once 
you  disturb  the  soil,  the  erosion  never 
stcqis.  So  all  this  provision  says  is  that  the 
plan  require  that  that  question  should 
be  looked  into. 

It  is  provided  that  the  project  be  not 
located  in  areas  which  constitute  an  un- 
due risk  to  pubUc  health  and  safety, 
which  may  include  flood  plains  and  areas 
of  high  seismicity  and  unstable  soils,  all 
such  areas  as  defined  by  the  State — 
again  a  very  modest  and  reasonable  re- 
quirement. 

It  provides  that  the  effects  on  the  sce- 
nic or  natural  beauty  or  the  natural  en- 
vironment must  be  considered.  The  State 
will  decide  what  is  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration involving  the  scenic  or  nat- 
ural beauty. 

It  provides  that  open  space  possessing 
valuable  potential  for  public  recreation 
must  also  he  taken  into  consideration. 

It  provides  that  ttie  project  will  not 
place  an  unreasonable  burden  on  the 
ability  of  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  provide  municipal  or  other 
public  services. 

It  provides  that  the  project  is  consist- 
ent with  local  land  use  plans  and  regu- 
lations, and  so  forth. 

These  are  modest,  reasonable  stand- 
ards, and  all  that  is  required  is  that  the 
State,  in  developing  its  plan,  include 
guidelines  to  assure  that  the  projects 
covered  would  be  reviewed  to  determine 
their  impact  according  to  the  specific 
criteria  in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HoL- 
UNGS) .  Six  minutes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  let  us  con- 
sider exactly  how  this  would  be  imple- 
mented and  let  us  take  into  considera- 
tion that  such  a  determination  is  sub- 
jective in  nature;  what  is  scenic  beauty 
or  the  natural  environment  as  it  is  writ- 
ten in  this  particular  bill  and  in  this  par- 
ticular section.  It  is  so  di£Bcult  to  know 
exactly  what  is  involved  or  how  it  will  be 
interpreted  or  applied? 

It  is  very  simple  to  just  say  that  the 
method  of  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram shall  meet  the  objectives  of  the  sec- 
tion which  I  read  as  follows : 

.  .  .  exercising  control  over  the  use  and  de- 
velopment of  land  in  areas  of  critical  environ- 
mental concern  to  assure  that  such  use  and 
development  will  not  substanttaUy  Impair 
the  historic,  cultural,  scientific,  or  esthetic 
values  or  natural  systems  or  processes  within 
fragile  or  historic  lands:  that  loss  or  reduc- 
tion of  long  range  continuity  and  the  con- 
comitant endangering  of  future  water,  food, 
and  fiber  requirements  within  renewable  re- 
source lands  are  minimised  or  eliminated; 

This  covers  the  complete  needs  that  are 
involved.  It  then  goes  on  to  say: 
and  that  unreasonable  dangers  to  life  and 
pn>perty   within    natural    hazard   lands   are 
minimised  or  eliminated; 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  see  why  we 
need  this  confusing  language  that  does 
not  add  anything  to  the  bill  but  detracts 


from  it  It  would  be  very  difQcult  for 
anyone  to  determine  exactly  what  Is  in- 
tended. 

The  Senator  said  that  this  v<ill  not 
cause  unreasonable  soil  erosion.  That  is 
covered  in  the  standards  remaining  in 
<  the  bUl. 

I  say  again  that  it  is  unnecessary,  con- 
fusing, and  very  detrimental  to  leave  th^t 
language  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  trust  that  the  Sen- 
ators will  realize  that  there  is  sufiBcient 
protection  and  there  is  not  this  confu- 
sion that  is  prevalent  in  the  stipulation 
I  have  read  that  is  provided  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Presid;nt.  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
legislatioD  we  in  many  cases  create  prob- 
lems that  I  think  we  will  Inter  regret.  We 
try  to  cover  ;very  little  factor  that  could 
be  involved  in  a  planning  program.  And 
in  doing  so,  we  make  a  very  confusing 
bill,  and  often  one  that  has  conflicting 
provisions. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  language  that 
remains  in  the  bill  is  at  all  confusing. 
It  is  very  clear.  I  think  that  it  would  be 
acceptable.  I  trust  that  the  members  of 
the  Senate  will  improve  this  language 
so  that  we  not  have  the  confusion  that 
no  >r  exists. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  rciL 

The  legislative  clerk  called  th#  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FuLBRiGHT) ,  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka (Mr.  jRAVEL) ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  HucHEs).  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf).  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  TmncEY) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annouice  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bn>EM)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hoddleston) 
are  a'osent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  S'rxmns)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gbavel).  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  MACirusoif).  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunhxt)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  Is  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  24, 
nays  64,  as  follows: 

tNo.  209  Leg.  J 

YEAS— 24 


Allen 

Byrd. 

Pfinnin 

Bartlett 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

VODK 

Bennett 

Curtis 

Ooldwater 

Brock 

Dole 

Criffln 
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Ourney 

McCIeran 

Thurmond 

Hansen 

McClure 

Tower 

Helms 

Scott.  Pft. 

Young 

HruBkft 

Stevens 

Long 

Talmadge 
NAYS— 64 

Abourezk 

Bible 

Church 

Aiken 

Brooke 

Clark 

Baker 

Buckley 

cook 

Bayh 

Burdlck 

Cranston 

Bcall 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Domenlcl 

Bellmon 

Cannon 

Domtnlck 

Bentsen 

ChUes 

Eagleton 

Ervln 

M?Gee 

Rando'pb 

Kart 

McOovem 

Rlbicoff 

Hartke 

Mclntyre 

Roth 

Haskell 

Mondale 

Saxbe 

Hatfleld 

Montoya 

Schwelker 

Hathaway 

Moss 

Scott,  Va. 

HoiUnps 

Muikle 

Srarkman 

Humphrey 

Nelson 

Stafford 

Inouye 

Nunn 

Stevenson 

Jackson 

Fackwood 

Symington 

Javtts 

Fast  ore 

Taft 

Johnston 

Pearson 

Welcker 

Kennedy 

Pell 

WUliams 

Mansfleld 

Percy 

Mathlas 

Frozmlre 

NOT  VOTING- 

-12 

Biden 

Pulbrlght 

Magnuson 

Case 

Gravel 

M;tcalf 

Cotton 

Huddleston 

Stennls 

Eastland 

Hughes 

Tunney 

So  Mr.  Fannin's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

TOWAKD    A   BALANCED    LAND    USE    POLICY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
late  19th  century,  Frederick  Jackson 
Turner  published  his  famous  essay  on  the 
frontier  in  American  History.  Now,  over 
three  quarters  of  a  century  later,  we  are 
coming  to  grips  with  events  which  are  in 
direct  descent  from  that  essay.  The  end 
of  the  frontier  meant  the  beginning  of 
the  day  when  Americans  would,  for  the 
first  time  have  to  cope  with  a  limita- 
tion on  the  availability  of  land.  This 
means  not  only  less  of  a  frontier,  but 
also  the  passing  of  a  state  of  mind.  Tur- 
ner saw  the  psychological  impact  of  the 
clawing  of  the  frontier.  We  today  must 
deal  not  only  with  the  psychological  im- 
pact but  also  the  physical  reality  as  well 
of  a  dwindling  resource  in  comparison 
with  our  population  and  our  needs.  The 
accessibility  of  land  has  dwindled  to  such 
an  extent  that  we  can  no  longer  use 
our  land  as  if  It  is  an  unending  national 
resource. 

I  have  long  been  interested  in  problems 
of  land  use.  In  1961,  I  introduced,  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
H.R.  6702,  a  biU  to  foster  the  creation  of 
tax-supported  public  recreation  parks 
and  related  facilities.  Again,  in  1963  I 
offered  a  bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  in  order 
to  achieve  a  more  balanced  land  use  pol- 
icy within  our  urban  areas.  In  1963  I 
offered  for  consideration  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  bill,  H.R.  553,  which 
had  as  its  objective  the  preservation  and 
acquisition  of  open  spaces  throughout 
our  Nation.  My  Interest  In  systematic 
land  use  development  and  management 
was  also  reflected  In  the  introduction  of 
Senate  Bill  2554  on  September  21,  1971, 
although  modeled  after  S.  632  as  orig- 
inally Introduced  In  the  92d  Congress,  it 
did,  in  my  mind,  contain  many  new  and 
practical  amendments,  which  I  am  told 
were  the  origin  of  many  provisions  in 
the  bill  reported  by  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee which  we  are  today  considering. 


On  March  16,  1972, 1  sponsored  a  land 
use  conference  In  Columbia.  Md.,  at- 
tended by  land  use  planners,  citizens, 
and  elected  ofBcials  from  those  counties 
making  up  the  Frederick -Baltimore- 
Washington  corridor.  Mrs.  Connie  Finney 
of  Howard  County  volunteered  her  serv- 
ices to  summarize  the  thousands  of  pages 
of  testimony  and  findings  of  the  confer- 
ence. Her  efforts  are  most  appreciated. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  workshops  coin- 
cide with  the  legislative  recommenda- 
tions which  we  are  now  considering.  At 
the  heart  of  the  conference's  recom- 
mendations Is  the  cry  for  the  respect  for 
our  land.  One  specific  recommendation 
of  one  workshop  Is  the  creation  of  a 
national  land-use  policy,  of  the  tjrpe 
which  we  are  today  considering.  It  Is 
for  these  reasons  that  I  support  Senate 
bill  S.  268  and  I  pledge  my  support  to 
see  that  it  be  enacted  into  law.  The 
summary  report  of  that  conference  was 
printed  In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
September  18,  1972. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  we  are 
considering  today  Is  a  welcome  first  step 
toward  solving  some  of  the  problems 
which  face  us  as  a  result  of  the  dwin- 
dling of  a  most  precious  resource.  We 
must  encourage  our  many  governmental 
systems  to  mave  toward  cotHJeration — to- 
ward better  land  use  planning.  This  bill 
does  that  by  encouraging  consideration 
of  national  land  use  policies.  It  also  re- 
quires better  land  use  management  by 
the  Federal  Government — an  institution 
which  as  a  user  and  ho'.der  of  land  has 
enormous  Impact  on  development. 

Legal  notions  of  property  have  in- 
creasingly come  to  stress  obligations  as 
well  as  rights,  and  limitations  on  the  use 
of  the  property  are  a  common  part  of 
modern  life.  Hopefully,  limitations  can 
be  kept  to  an  absolute  minimum  and  the 
type  of  approach  represented  by  S.  268 
can  help  us  accomplish  this  goal  and  en- 
hance the  value  of  this  precious  national 
resource — our  land— for  the  benefit  of 
all  citizens. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSES- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  annoimced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  enrolled 
bill  <S.  1386)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  saline  water  program  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  499— TO 
EXTEND  THE  TERM  OF  THE  COM- 
MISSION ON  BANKRUPTCY  LAWS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
having  cleared  this  matter  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  I  ask  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  499. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  499,  a  joint 
resolution  providing  for  an  extension  of 
the  term  of  the  Commission  on  the  Bank- 
i-uptcy  Laws  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  joint  resolution  be 
considered  as  having  been  read  the  first 
and  the  second  time,  and  that  ths  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  joint  resolution  will  be  con- 
sidered as  Having  been  read  twice,  and 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its  immediate 
consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution (H.J.  Res.  499)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


LAND  USE  POLICY  AND  PLANNING 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  268)  to  estab- 
lish a  national  land  use  policy,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
make  grants  to  assist  the  States  to  de- 
velop and  implement  State  lard  use  pro- 
grams, to  coordinate  Federal  programs 
and  policies  which  have  a  land  use  im- 
pact, to  coordinate  planning  and  man- 
agement of  Federal  lands  and  planning 
and  management  of  adjacent  non-Fed- 
eral lands,  and  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Land  Use  Policy  Administration  In  the 
Etepartment  of  the  Interior,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

PERSONAL    STATEMENT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite it  to  the  attention  of  the  majority 
whip  and  the  minority  leadership  that  I 
left  my  office  exactly  when  the  five  bells 
rang,  but  the  elevators  were  jammed  and 

1  was  unable  to  reach  the  Chamber  in 
time  for  the  last  vote. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  all  these 
people  are  in  the  Capitol,  which  they  are 
entitled  to  be,  we  ought  to  have  another 

2  minutes  or  so  to  make  it  over  here. 

I  wish  to  announce  myself  as  being 
against  the  McClure  amendment,  and 
that  there  was  no  possible  way,  because 
of  the  elevator  situation,  to  get  here. 
When  all  these  people  are  in  the  Capitol, 
which  we  all  welcome  and  want  them  to 
be  here,  there  ought  to  be  a  little  more 
leeway  on  these  votes  after  the  five  bells 
have  been  rung. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  the  Senator  states,  especially  when 
these  crowds  of  tourists  are  in  the  Capi- 
tol, as  they  are  at  this  time,  it  is  ex- 
tremsly  difficult  for  a  Senator  to  get  to 
the  floor  within  the  10-minute  period, 
especially  if  there  is  a  problem  with 
elevators. 

I  am  sorry  that  under  the  rules  the 
Senator  cannot  now  cast  his  vote,  even 
though  he  has  a  good  reason  for  having 
been  late.  Perhaps  the  Senate  would 
want  to  consider  again  tomorrow  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  wish  to  stick  with  10- 
minute  voting.  Perhaps  it  ought  to  be  12 
minutes  instead  of  10  minutes;  this 
would  still  save  some  of  the  time  of  the 
Senate  and  at  the  same  time  preclude  a 
Senator  from  missing  his  vote.  Perhaps, 
as  the  Senator  from  Washington  now 
has. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  elevator  boy 
was  new.  It  was  a  summer  replacement, 
I  suppose,  and  he  would  not  have  stopped 
for  anything.  He  Just  had  people  going 
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up  and  down,  and  there  was  no  chance  to 
do  It. 

At  any  rate,  I  want  the  Record  to  show 
that  I  was  against  this  amendment.  I 
think  a  matter  of  2  or  3  additional  min- 
utes, particularly  H'jrlng  the  summer 
season,  would  be  very  helpful  to  many 
of  us  who  find  ourselves  in  the  office 
with  people,  and  we  leave  when  the  five 
bells  ring.  It  will  be  that  way  now  until 
we  quit  in  August  and,  therefore,  a  little 
space  of  time,  2  or  3  more  minutes  or 
something  of  that  kind,  would  be  most 
welcome.  Many  of  us  just  miss  these 
votes. 


THE  NEED  FOR  AN  INCREASE  IN 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff) 
suggested  at  a  hearing  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  the  other  day  that  in 
view  of  the  nmaway  iiJlation  which  this 
Nation  has  been  experiencing,  the  Con- 
gress should  Increase  the  social  security 
payments  of  the  people  living  on  fixed  in- 
comes who  are  being  so  badly  victimized 
by  this  inflation 

I  hope  that  the  President  will  not 
take  the  view  that  It  is  Inflationary  for 
us  to  do  justice  to  the  people  who  are  suf- 
fering the  most  from  inflation.  H:  him- 
self, as  a  candidate  for  office,  proposed  a 
measure,  which  he  followed  through  in 
good  faith  and  helped  us  enact  into  law, 
to  provide  for  an  automatic  cost-of-liv- 
ing increase  to  take  effect  whenever  the 
cost  of  living  advanced  more  than  3  per- 
cent over  a  12-month  period.  Unfortu- 
nately, under  that  law  the  first  Increase 
could  not  go  into  effect  until  January 
1975.  But  the  inflation  is  going  on  right 
now.  I  .iave  no  doubt  that  the  Senate,  if 
presented  with  the  opportunity,  would 
vote  to  make  the  first  cost-of-living  in- 
crease in  social  security  pajmients  take 
place  next  January  so  as  to  reflect  at  least 
the  extent  that  inflation  has  taken  from 
the  value  of  social  security  payments 
since  last  year's  benefit  increase  became 
effective  last  October. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  stop  at  that 
point,  with  only  an  increase  in  social  se- 
curity benefits.  Last  year  we  also  enacted 
a  program  called  the  supplemental  se- 
curity Income  program  under  which  the 
Federal  Government  would  guarantee 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  persons,  begin- 
ning next  January,  an  income  of  $130  a 
month,  with  $195  a  month  for  a  couple. 

The  needy,  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
on  public  assistance  are  being  victimized 
by  inflation,  too.  The  majority  of  them 
are  also  receiving  a  small  social  security 
benefit.  If  all  we  do  is  to  increase  social 
security  payments,  these  people  will  be 
no  better  off  because  the  law  requires 
that  the  SSI  payments  be  reduced  by  the 
same  number  of  dollars  that  we  have  In- 
creased the  social  security  payments. 

If  we  wish  to  do  justice  to  SSI  benefi- 
ciaries, in  line  with  what  we  propose  to  do 
for  the  social  security  beneflciarles.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  increase  the  SSI 
payment  to  take  into  account  the  effect 
of  inflation.  Given  the  rate  of  inflation 
between  the  time  the  law  was  enacted 
last  year  and  'rjiuary  1974,  we  could  cer- 
tainly Justify  an  Increase  of  $10  a  month 
for  a  person,  and  $15  a  couple,  for  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  SSI  program. 


There  are  also  some  oversights  in  H.R. 
1,  the  social  security  bill  enacted  last 
year.  I  was  dismayed  to  find  that  HH.  1, 
as  enacted,  failed  to  provide  for  so- 
called  "essential  persons" — usually  the 
spouse  an  aged  person  who  is  entitled  to 
welfare  assistance.  This  applies  to  the  sit- 
uation where  a  man  over  65  years  of  age 
is  entitled  to  draw  welfare  payments  but 
his  wife,  relying  on  his  Income,  is  less 
than  65  years  of  age  and  is  thus  not  en- 
titled to  assistance  by  herself. 

This  oversight  in  the  SSI  program 
should  be  corrected  before  January;  oth- 
erwise, there  would  be  additional  injus- 
tice and  inequity  that  no  one  ever  in- 
tended. A  number  of  States  are  now  mov- 
ing completely  out  of  the  program  of  pay- 
ing assistance  to  the  aged,  even  to  the 
extent  of  supplementing  Federal  beneflts, 
because  the  Federal  Government  is  mov- 
ing into  the  area. 

There  was  another  oversight.  We  made 
sure  that  all  disabled  persons  receiving 
cash  assistance  would  be  eligible  for  the 
new  SSI  program.  But  we  forgot  to  as- 
sure that  all  medically  needy  disabled 
persons — those  not  on  cash  assistance — 
will  continue  to  be  eligible  for  medicaid. 
This  result  was  never  intended,  and  these 
persons  should  also  be  protected. 

JJow  one  might  ask,  why  should  this 
be  offered  as  an  amendment  to  the  debt 
limit  bill?  What  is  the  urgency?  We  must 
move  quickly,  because  of  the  enormous 
administrative  and  technical  work  In- 
volved. A  tremendous  amount  of  work  Is 
necessary  and  is  going  on  right  now  in 
getting  ready  to  implement  the  new  SSI 
program  for  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
next  January.  There  may  even  be  some 
doubt  whether  that  deadline  can  be  met. 
We  certainly  cannot  wait  to  act  with  re- 
gard to  the  aged  who  are  being  victimized 
by  inflation  and  who  will  lose  beneflts  we 
never  Intended  them  to  lose  next  January 
unless  we  act.  The  administrative  details 
related  to  the  changes  I  am  proposing 
must  be  taken  care  of  between  now  and 
January  1. 

For  Congress  to  tarry  much  longer 
would  mean  that  the  administration 
necessary  to  carry  forward  the  intent  of 
Congress  could  not  be  provided  in  time 
for  those  who  should  be  assisted  to  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  our  action  by  Janu- 
ary 1. 

Another  amendment  that  should  be 
provided  on  the  debt  limit  bill  has  a 
closer  deadline.  I  am  speaking  about  a 
postponement  in  a  number  of  new  regula- 
tions that  the  Secretary  of  HEW  has  pro- 
posed. These  new  regulations  would  make 
tremendous  modifications  in  the  program 
for  social  services  in  the  50  States. 

The  Congress  last  year  was  Justifiably 
concerned  about  the  nmaway  cost  of  so- 
cial services,  and  we  put  a  $2.5  billion 
limitation  on  Federal  funds.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Secretary  went  far  beyond 
the  intent  of  Congress  in  his  regulations 
to  control  the  cost  of  the  program.  We 
in  Congress  intended  that  up  to  $2.5  bil- 
lion could  be  made  available  to  provide 
social  services  under  the  Social  Security 
Act.  It  appears  that,  as  an  economy 
move,  this  administration  by  regulations 
intends  to  cut  back  drastically  In  the  so- 
cial services  program,  far  beyond  any- 
thing that  Congress  Intended.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  Secretarj-  will  have 


saved  about  $1  billion  at  the  expense  of 
poor  and  low-income  persons  by  denying 
them  social  services  that  Congress  in- 
tended for  them  to  have. 

He  has  tried  to  justify  his  action,  in 
some  respects,  as  refiecting  congressional 
intent,  because  the  Congress  itself  was 
concerned  about  social  services  costs  and 
this  concern  led  to  the  legislation  passed 
last  year. 

But  we  have  thought  about  it.  Mr. 
President,  and  most  of  us  have  concluded 
that  in  some  respect  even  Congress 
might  want  to  modify  some  of  what  we 
did  last  year  on  social  services.  In  any 
case  we  certainly  intended  to  allow  the 
States  a  fair  opportunity  to  use  their 
share  of  the  $2  Vi  billion,  and  to  have  far 
broader  latitude  than  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  is  at  this  point  willing  for  them  to 
have.  A  postponement  of  the  regulations 
will  give  us  a  chance  to  review  the  law 
and  see  what  changes  we  might  want  to 
make. 

Now,  I  have  little  doubt  that  we  could 
override  a  Presidential  veto  if  the  Presi- 
dent should  veto  what  we  have  suggested 
with  regard  to  social  services.  I  would 
hope  that  the  President  would  not  veto 
that  measure,  however,  because,  if  we  do 
not  act  promptly,  on  July  1,  the  Secre- 
tary's drastic  cutback  on  poor  and  low- 
income  persons  in  terms  of  social  serv- 
ices, would  go  into  effect. 

Looking  at  that  June  30  deadline,  it  is 
necessary  for  Congress  to  act  promptly 
and.  hopefully.  Wi.-  should  take  care  of  it 
on  a  bill  that  we  should  have  some  rea- 
sonable belief  the  President  is  likely  to 
sign.  The  debt  limit  bill  would  be  the 
logical  bill  on  which  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

I  propose  to  offer  amendments  of  the 
sort  I  have  mentioned.  If  someone  else 
should  offer  them  first.  I  will  Join  in 
supporting  .measures  of  that  kind.  It 
would  be  a  great  tragedy  if,  after  the 
nmaway  inflation  occurring  in  this  coun- 
try since  the  President  let  up,  under 
phase  ni,  on  inflation  controls,  this  Con- 
gress failed  to  provide  relief  for  those 
people  most  adversely  affected. 

I  will  join  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  RiBicoFF)  in  offering  amend- 
ments of  this  nature.  I  will  certainly  sup- 
port him  in  the  amendment  he  has  of- 
fered. In  fact,  as  I  have  said.  I  will  offer 
a  broader  proposal  than  the  Senator  has 
offered,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
measures  I  have  proposed  here  are  the 
minimum  of  what  we  can  do.  and  we 
really  should  not  be  too  long  in  doing  it — 
because  of  the  urgency  in  the  face  of  the 
deadlines  and  because  of  the  time  re- 
quired to  administratively  implement 
that  which  I  believe  Congress  would  want 
to  do. 


HALE  BOGGS 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  in  the  first 
few  months  of  a  new  Congress,  it  is 
common  to  regret  tlie  absence  of  friends 
and  colleagues  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  have  not  returned  to  the  Sen- 
ate or  to  the  other  body.  This  time  for 
me  that  feeling  is  especially  pronounced, 
for  in  the  closing  days  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress I  lost  a  close  friend,  a  colleague 
from  Louisiana,  who  for  30  years  had 
been  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  oui*  Na- 
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lion's  public  life.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
Hale  Boggs,  the  House  majority  leader, 
'  .hose  tragic  disappearance  in  Alaska  last 
October  brought  an  imtimely  end  to  a 
brilliant  career. 

Eight  months  have  passed  since  Hale 
dis£4)peared  in  Alaska,  yet  even  today  his 
loss  is  difficult  to  accept  for  it  came 
abruptly  when  he  was  still  approaching 
the  pinnacle  of  his  distinguished  ctu'eer. 
There  is  no  doubt  m  my  mind  that  Hale 
would  have  become  the  next  Speaker 
and  that  he  would  have  been  one  of  the 
very  best  in  our  countiys  histoi'y. 

He  was  a  man  of  rare  gifts.  He  had  a 
keen  mind  that  went  quickly  to  the 
lieart  of  an  issue.  He  had  courage,  con- 
viction, and  a  large  view  of  life  and  poli- 
tics. Most  of  an.  he  had  the  essential  gift 
of  a  leader:  the  ability  to  reconcile  diver- 
gent views  and  find  the  common  ground 
of  agreement.  Wheic  lesser  men  could  see 
only  hopeless  disagieement  and  dead- 
lock. Hale  could  see  a  way.  The  last  time 
I  saw  him — late  at  night.  Saturday.  Oc- 
tober 14 — he  was  hard  at  wo.-k  unjam- 
laing  the  legislative  process  and  making 
certain  the  machinery  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress operated  smoothly  until  adjoum- 
inent. 

He  spent  most  of  his  career  reconciling 
and  serving  competing  loj'alties  in  his 
own  life.  He  was  a  southerner  who  repre- 
sented and  served  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict with  all  his  considerable  ability.  He 
was  a  Etemocrat  who  worked  hard  for  his 
party  and  undertook  its  difficult  assign- 
ments, including  the  chairmanship  of  the 
19S3  Democratic  Platform  Committee. 
And,  he  was  a  national  leader  who 
brought  a  national  perspective  to  his  pro- 
fession. 

Hale  and  I  were  contemporaries  in  the 
politics  of  our  State.  We  were  both  elected 
during  the  1940's,  and  we  both  came  to 
Washington  as  very  young  men.  In  the 
early  1950s,  I  supported  Hale  for  Gov- 
ernor of  our  Louisiana.  I  campaigned 
hard  for  him.  because  I  believed  then,  as 
I  believe  now,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
aWest  men  our  State  has  ever  produced. 
In  the  Congress,  om:  careers  were  re- 
markably parallel.  Hale  was  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  a"H  Means 
and  I,  a  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. Hale  became  House  majority 
whip  in  1962,  and  I  became  Senate  ma- 
jority whip  in  19(J5.  "Hiroughout  these 
years  we  worked  as  closely  together  as 
any  two  Members  of  the  Congress.  To- 
gether, we  accomplished  much  for  our 
State  and  Nation  which  would  have  been 
impossible  without  cooperation. 

This  is  the  first  Congress  in  which  I 
win  not  have  the  benefit  of  Hale's  friend- 
ship and  advice.  My  regret  at  Hale's  ab- 
sence is  relieved  considerably  by  the 
knowledge  that  his  lovely  and  talented 
wife,  LiNDY,  will  be  carrying  on  his  work 
in  the  House. 

Earlier  this  spring  memorial  services 
v/ere  held  for  Hale  in  New  Orleans.  One 
passage  of  Scripture  seemed  partiCTikirly 
appropriate  for  the  man  whose  raemory 
we  honored,  and  I  have  saved  it  for  to- 
day. Isaiah,  chapter  61,  verses  3  and  4: 

And  t^ey  shall  be  called  In  It  the  mighty 
oues  of  jostice,  the  planting  of  the  Lord  to 
(;lorify  HIb>.  And  they  shaQ  birtkt  the  places 
that  &««•  ke«n  wast«  from  of  eld,  and  shall 
raiae  up  aitcleBt  rulna.  aad  abaU  repair  tiu 


desolate    cities,    that    were    destroyed    for 
generaticu  and  generation. 

Mrs.  Long  joins  me  in  coaveying  otu: 
deepest  sympathies  to  Lissy.  who  has 
been  so  strong  these  past  few  months, 
and  to  her  fine  children  and  grand- 
children. 


L.'mD  USE  POLICY  AND  PLANNING 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  268)  to  establish  a 
national  land  use  policy,  to  authori^  the 
Secretary  ol  the  Interior  to  make  grants 
to  assist  the  States  to  devetop  and  im- 
plement State  land  use  programs,  to 
coordiitfite  Federal  programs  and  pol- 
icies which  have  a  land  use  impact,  to 
coordinate  planning  and  management  of 
Federal  lands  and  planning  and  man- 
agement of  adjacet  non-Fed«-al  lands, 
and  to  establish  an  Office  of  Land  Use 
Poijcy  Administration  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  for  otiier  purposes. 

Al££lfDMBNT   NO.    244 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  my  amendment  No.  244  to  S. 
268.  I  ask  that  it  be  made  the  pending 
business,  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Senate 
when  we  convene  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

Oa  page  121,  line  1,  insert  the  following: 

Between  "uncontrolled"  and  "incompati- 
ble" delete  "or"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof: 
"and". 

Line  I.  strike  "could"  and  insert  in  lieit 
thereof:  "woald". 

Line  2,  bisert  "Irrerersihle"  between  "In" 
and  "damage". 

Lines  a-3,  strike  "or  the  long  term  public 
interest". 

Line  4,  strike  all  after  "significance." 
through  page  122,  line  2. 


ORDER  TO  HOLD  Blli  AT  DESK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ELR.  5157 
to  amend  the  Service  Contract  Act  of 
1965  to  extend  its  geographical  coverage 
to  contracts  pei-f ormed  on  Canton  Island 
be  held  temporarily  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi-.  President, 
I  ask  ODazmnooE  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  statemoits  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes  eadi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withoiit 
objectioa,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  imtil  9  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTPTCEB.  Wfthoot 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  LAV  UNFINISHED  BUSI- 
NESS BEFORE  THE  SENATE  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRDi  Mr.  President, 
following  the  remarks  of  the  two  ler.ders 
or  their  designees  tomorrow,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
%viU  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  K?OM  THURS- 
DAY UNTIL  FRIDAY.  JUNE  22.  1973, 
AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimotis  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow 
it  stand  in  recess  imtO  the  hotnr  of  10  a.m. 
on  Friday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FKOM  FRIDAY 
UNTIL  SATURDAY,  JUNE  23,  1973, 
AT    10  AJ»«. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  Friday 
it  stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  on  Satur- 
day.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPC»£TS  OF  COMMITTEIES 

The  foUowing  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RAIIDOtPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

S.  9.  A  bill  to  consent  to  the  Interstate 
Environment  Compact  (Kept.  No.  93-230) . 

My  Mr.  McOEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service,  without  amend- 
ment: 

Si.J.  Res.  95.  Joint  resolution  itiatlng  te  the 
taking  of  the  ia71  Cen&us  o£  Agriculture 
(Bept.  No.  93-232) . 

By  BIr.  RtAGNXTSON",  from  the  Committee 
on  Cbmmerce,  with  amendments: 

5.  433.  A  bin  to  asstwe  that  the  pnblie  Is 
provided  with  an  adeqi»te  qtatnttty  of  safe 
drinking  water,  and  for  other  purpoaiea  (Rcpt. 
No.  93-231);  aad 

UJL  5383.  An  act  to  astJwrize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Coast  Guard  fcr  the  procure- 
ment of  vessels  and  construction  of  shore 
and  offshore  establishments,  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  bridge  alterations,  to 
authorize  for  the  Cftast  Guard  an  end  year 
strength  for  active  duty  personnef,  to  author- 
ize for  the  Coast  Giuurd.  average  mllitaiy  stu- 
dent loads,  and  for  otbcr  purposes  (Bept. 
No.  93^232). 

Bj  Mr.  EAGLETON,  from  the  CoaamUtee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  as  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  6330.  An  act  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
Pnblte  Buildings  Act  of  lOTff,  relating  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  fRept.  No.  W-234). 

By  Mr.  HABRY  P.  BYia>,  JR.,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Servlcts,  with  amend- 
ments: 

6.  l&lft.  A  bUl  to  amend  titles  10  and  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  make  permanent  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Dependcnta  Assistance 
Act  of  1950,  aa  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Kept.  ITo.  »5-2857. 
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By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations: 

S.  2045.  An  original  bill  to  require  that 
future  appointments  to  the  offices  of  Direc- 
tor and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  and  of  certain  other 
officers  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, be  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Placed  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  report  an 
original  bill  which  was  ordered  favorably 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  at  an  executive  session 
today,  June  20.  This  bill  is  a  composite 
of  two  bills  that  have  already  passed  the 
Senate.  The  first  bill,  S.  518  was  passed 
by  a  vote  of  63  to  17  on  February  5,  and 
was  again  passed  by  the  Senate  over  the 
veto  of  the  President.  The  second  bill  is 
S.  590  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
May  9  by  a  vote  of  72  to  21  after  having 
been  reported  by  four  committees  of  the 
Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the 
next  printing  of  the  bill  (S.  2045)  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Er- 
viN),  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

James  R.  Schleslnger,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  above  nomination  was  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  nomination  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

Mayo  J.  Thompson,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  Fed- 
eral Trade  (Commissioner. 

The  above  nomination  was  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  nomination 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations: 

Arthur  P.  Sampson,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  Administrator  of  General  Services. 

The  above  nomination  was  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  nomination  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  -UBICOFP    (tat  himself,   Mr. 

HAaTKE,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  MoNOiU.E, 

Mr.     Kennedy,     Mr.     Pastore,     Mr. 

Humphrey,    Mr.    Nelson,    and    Mr. 

Pell) : 
S.  2025.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  establish  1974  (rather 
than  1975)  as  the  first  year  in  which  adjust- 
ments in  benefits,  wage  base,  and  earnings 
limitation,  can  be  made  on  account  of  In- 


creases In  the  cost  of  living.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Aiken,  and  Mr.  McGee)  : 
S.  2026.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  2027.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  more  equitable 
the  procedures  for  determining  eligibility 
for  *>eneflts  under  the  law  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  for  other 
purpos3s.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  2028.  A  bUl  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce by  providing  for  uniform  and  full 
disclosure  of  certain  Information  with  respect 
to  the  sale  of  dwellings  for  occupancy  by  not 
more  than  four  families  in  order  to  promote 
sound  and  effective  price  competition  and  to 
prohibit  unfair  and  deceptive  sales  and  other 
anticompetitive  practices,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS    (for  himself,  Mr. 

Church,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Hughes, 

Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Javits,  and  Mr. 

McGovern)  : 

S.   2029.   A  bUl   to  provide  assistance  for 

South  Vietnamese  children.  Referred  to  the 

Committee  on  PorelKn  Relations. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cotton)  (by  request) : 
S.  2030.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  duty  certain 
equipment  and  repairs  for  vessels  operated 
by  or  for  any  agency  of  the  United  States 
where  the  entries  were  made  In  connection 
with  vessels  arriving  before  January  6,  1971. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cotton)  (by  request): 
S.  2031.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion A:t  of  1958  to  remove  the  criminal  pen- 
alty from  title  XI,  section  1101,  Hazards  of 
Air  Commerce.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cotton)  (by  request) : 
8.2032.  .V  bUl  to  Implement  the  Shrimp 
Fishing  Agreement  with  Brazil.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cotton)    (by  request) : 
S.  2033.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  RaU- 
road  Safety  Act  of  1970  and  other  related 
acts  to  authorize  additional  appropriations, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BIDEN: 
S.  2034.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  require  that  public  buildings  be  put  In  a 
safe  condition  prior  to  disposal.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  LoNC) : 
S.  2035.  A  bUl  to  amend  .  le  Merchant  ^!a- 
rlne  Act  of  1936  to  establish  a  nuclear  ves- 
sel Incentive  support  program.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  2036.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  tax  on 
every  new  automobile  with  respect  to  Its  fuel 
consumption  rate,  to  provide  for  public  dls- 
closiu-e  of  the  fuel  consumption  rate  of  every 
new  automobile,  to  provide  funding  to  de- 
velop more  efficient  automotive  engines,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON: 
S.   2037.    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roy  M. 
Kelly.   Referred   to   the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fannin,  and  Mr.  Abourezk)  (by  re- 
quest) : 
S.   2038.   A   bill   to   authorize   grants   for 
Indian  tribal  governments,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  2039.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  1402(a)  oC 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the 
rule  for  recomputatlon  of  retired  or  retainer 
pay  to  reflect  later  active  duty.  Referred  ta 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  2040.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  authorize  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  permit  an  air  carrier  to 
hold  both  scheduled  and  supplemental  cer- 
tification; and 

S.  2041.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  give  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  the  flexibility  to  approve  air  carrier- 
surface  carrier  control  relationships  when 
such  relationships  are  found  to  be  in  the 
public  Interest.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 

S.  2042.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  in  im- 
proving zoos  and  aquariums  by  creating  a 
National  Zoological  and  Aquarium  Corpora- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BELLMON: 

S.  2043.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  2044.  A  bUl  to  extend  untU  September  30, 
1975,  the  suspension  of  duty  on  certain  dye- 
ing and  tanning  products  and  to  Include  log- 
wood among  such  products.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  PERCY: 

S.  2015.  An  original  bUl  to  require  that 
future  appointments  to  the  offices  of  Director 
and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  and  of  certain  other  offi- 
cers in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
be  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 
Placed  on  the  calendar. 


STATEMENTS    ON    INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF  (for  himself, 

Mr..  Hartke,  Mr.  Church,  Mr. 

MoNDALE,    Mr.    Kennedy.    Mr. 

Pastore,    Mr.    Humphrey,    Mr. 

Nelson,  and  Mr.  Pell>  : 
S.  2025.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  the  Intemcd 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  establish  1974 
<  rather  than  1975)  as  the  first  year  in 
which  adjustments  in  benefits,  wage 
base,  and  earnings  limitation,  can  be 
made  on  account  of  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

SOCIAL  SECuarrY  BENrrrrs  escalation 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  assure  all 
social  security  beneficiaries  of  an  in- 
crease in  retirement  benefits  as  of  Janu- 
uary  1,  1974.  Under  present  law  social 
security  benefits  are  not  scheduled  to  in- 
crease until  January  1.  1975. 

In  the  past  few  years  Congress  has 
substantially  raised  the  social  security 
benefit  levels.  But  the  cost  of  living  has 
nullified  much  of  these  increases.  Prop- 
erty taxes  have  jumped  by  nearly  39 
percent  in  the  last  4  years,  nearly  twice 
the  overall  increase  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index.  And  the  impact  has  been 
especially  severe  for  the  aged  because 
nearly  70  percent  own  their  own  homes. 
Public  transportation  costs  have  risen 
by  over  33  percent  during  this  same 
period.  Here  again,  senior  citizens  are 
hard  hit  since  many  must  rely  on  pub- 
lic transit  instead  of  private  automobiles. 
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Food  prices  have  gone  up  by  at  least 
34  percent  in  the  4-year  period.  This  Is 
tiagic  for  the  elderly  who  spend  27  per- 
cent of  their  income  for  food  as  compared 
to  17  percent  of  all  Americans.  And 
medical  care  costs — a  significant  cost 
factor  to  the  aged — have  increased  36 
percent. 

And  all  of  these  price  increases  have 
been  escalating  even  more  rapidly  in  the 
last  few  months. 

It  would  be  one  thing  if  social  security 
benefits  were  at  an  adequate  level.  But 
nhey  are  not.  Social  security  benefits  for 
millions  of  older  Americans — even  with 
the  20-percent  increase  enacted  last 
year — skin  fall  below  the  Government's 
own  poverty  benchmark.  Average  annual 
payments  for  retired  workers  amounted 
to  $1,944  in  1972,  nearly  $40  below  the 
poverty  threshold  for  single  aged  per- 
sons. For  widows,  average  benefits  were 
more  than  $320  under  the  impoverished 
standard. 

It  is  unconscionable  for  us  to  let  prices 
skyrocket  out  of  sight  while  millions  of 
older  Americans  are  denied  an  increase 
in  social  security  benefits. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  would 
change  the  effective  date  of  the  so-called 
cost-of-living  escalator  in  the  social 
.security  law  from  January  1,  1975  to 
January  1,  1974.  This  escalatcH*  provides 
that  when  the  Consiuner  Price  Index 
goes  up  by  at  least  3  percent  in  any  year, 
."Kxial  security  benefits  will  be  raised  to 
keep  pace  with  the  inflation.  In  view  of 
the  7-percent  inflation  to  date  this  year 
I  hope  that  Congress  will  take  speedy 
action  on  this  proposal. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  him.self, 

Mr.  AncKN  azid  Mr.  McGez)  : 

a  2026.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 

Assistance  Act  of   1961,  and  for  other 

purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Relations. 

XITTUAL   BCVEXOPMENT    AND    COOPEXATION 
ACT   OF    1973 

MR.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  distressed  to  observe  the  de- 
cline in  U.S.  suppoit  foi-  the  development 
of  the  low-income  countries.  Part  of  the 
reason  for  our  poor  performance  stems 
from  a  disagreement  over  bow  aid  should 
be  administered. 

Many  people  have  expressed  a  strong 
preference  for  multilateral  aid  over  bi- 
lateral aid.  I  share  that  view. 

But  some  of  the  things  America  has 
to  offer  others  are  best  carried  in  a  bi- 
lateral form.  For  example,  the  great  tra- 
dition and  experience  of  rural  cooper- 
atives ought  to  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  developing  countries,  and  this 
is  not  likely  to  happen  except  through  a 
bilateral  program.  The  same  is  true  of 
our  private  voluntary  programs  and  our 
great  universities  and  land  grant  col- 
leges which  have  so  much  to  offer  the 
world.  And.  in  any  event,  it  would  not  do 
to  cut  off  bilateral  aid  until  multilateral 
efforts  are  ready  to  take  over  the  job. 

The  world  can  ill  afford  to  let  its  total 
support  for  the  poor  and  the  powerless 
of  the  earth  decline.  And  that  Ls  exactly 
what  will  happen  if  American  bilateral 
aid  and  its  support  of  multilateral  aid 
continues  to  lag. 

In  the  negotiations  for  the  rei^enfsh- 
ment  of  the  funds  of  the  Internationa! 


Development  Association,  the  soft  loan 
window  of  the  World  Bank,  I  am  un- 
happy to  learn  that  it  is  America  that 
is  dragging  its  feet.  I  know  that  we  have 
serious  problems  at  home.  Nobody  is 
more  mindful  than  I  of  the  ills  that 
beset  us  or  more  anxious  to  heal  them. 
Yet,  with  all  our  problems,  we  are  a  very 
privileged  people.  Even  our  determined 
attacks  on  our  problems  reveal  our  basic 
.strength.  It  is  not  Uke  America,  even 
under  great  stress,  to  forget  other  people 
in  much  greater  need.  This  is  not  in 
keeping  with  the  splendid  traditions  of 
this  great  Nation. 

Americans  are  generous  people.  They 
are  citizens  of  the  worid  as  well  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  Since  they  are 
not  directly  represented  on  any  of  the  in- 
ternational bodies  as  individuals,  rt  ir  up 
to  their  Government  to  represent  them 
in  their  keenly  felt  role  as  world  citizens. 
I  believe  tliab  we  are  failing  to  represent 
our  citizens  in  that  role  when  we  permit 
this  richest  of  all  the  world's  nations  to 
become  the  laggard  in  the  world's  devel- 
opment effort.  We  can  do  much  better. 
Not  only  for  humanitarian  reasons.  But 
the  peace  and  political  stability  we  seek 
can  only  come  about  when,  the  poor  are 
brought  into  the  developm^it  process. 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  genuine  reas- 
.surance,  therefore,  that  I  learned  of  the 
vigoroos  new  initiative  <rf  a  bipartisan 
majority  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  on  American  foreign  eco- 
nomic aid  legislation.  Nowhere  have  I 
seen  a  moie  apt  summary  of  that  impor- 
tant initiative  than  in  an  editorial  last 
Thursday.  Jwut  1,  in  the  Minneapohs 
Tribune  from  which  I  would  like  to  quote 
one  paragraph : 

One  has  to  be  Impressed  a.s  mneh  by  the 
ingenuity  as  the  substance  of  a  foreign  aid 
proposal  offered  last  week  by  a  bipartisan 
majority  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. Consider  this  tmMkely  combination 
of  elements:  The  bin  shottld  appeal  to 
development  idealists.  It  offers  new  markets 
to  proflt-mlnded  American  exporters.  It  has 
the  potential  of  increasing  U.S.  employ- 
ment. It  wonld  not  increase  taxes,  and  it  is 
politically  shrewd  in  other  ways  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  so  strongly  tliat 
we  are  in  need  of  such  new  depwrtures 
in  foreign  aid  that  I  am  today,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Aikin  and  myself,  introduc- 
ing a  bill  identical  to  the  House  com- 
mittee version  to  amend  the  foreign  aid 
legislation. 

In  joining  with  me  in  this  effwt,  my 
good  friend  and  distinguished  colleague, 
George  Ahcew,  brings  to  this  effort  a  deep 
sense  of  commitment  to  the  principle 
that  American  aid  should  reach  those 
most  in  need. 

In  past  years.  I  worked  closely  with 
Senator  Aixeh  in  the  development  of 
legislation  dealing  with  foreign  economic 
as.^stance.  During  our  joint  efforts,  I 
was  always  impressed  vrlth  Senator 
Aiklh's  knowledge  of  the  ingredients 
needed  to  make  the  development  process 
become  more  effective.  His  cosponsorship 
of  the  Mutual  Development  and  Cooper- 
ation Act  of  1973  is  symbolic  of  continu- 
ing bipartisan  efforts  to  make  American 
assistance  responsive  to  the  real  needs 
of  the  world's  poor. 

I  believe  this  bill  will  dO'  nracb  to  get 
America  back  on  a  true  course  in  otn* 
relations  with  the  developing  coimtries. 


For  too  long  U.S.  foreign  policy  has 
been  preoccupied  with  great  power  re- 
lationships. If  a  nation  has  a  nuclear 
capability,  or  if  it  belong  to  the  central 
trading  establishment  of  the  world,  we 
have  a  place  for  it. 

But  our  policy  today  has  little  room 
for  those  nations  where  most  of  human- 
ity hves.  I  submit  that  such  a  policy  is 
not  only  bad  morality,  it  is  bad  security, 
bad  economics,  and  bad  diplomacy  as 
well.  The  world  is  shrinking  and  econ- 
omies and  societies  are  growing  more 
interdependent.  We  have  got  to  make 
this  world  work,  and  it  will  not  work  for 
the  most  fortunate  unless  it  works  rea- 
sonably wen  for  the  forgotten  majority. 

We  have  no  choice  but  to  meet  this 
challenge.  We  cannot  forget  the  world's 
majority  which  is  powerless  today,  but 
can  vitally  affect  our  future  and  oui- 
children's  future  tomorrow.  Our  foreign 
poUcy  will  not  be  whole,  nor  win  it  be 
viable  until  it  is  a  policy  which  takes  ac- 
count of  the  developing  nations  and 
works  to  make'  the  bounties  of  the  earth 
available  to  them  as  well  as  to  ourselves. 

The  bin  we  are  introdoeing  today  is 
by  no  means  aU  idealism,  though  it  is 
idealistic.  It  is  practical  and  tough- 
minded,  and  it  serves  the  highest  na- 
tional interest — our  interest  in  making 
tl.is  world  more  livable  for  all  of  us  and 
our  children. 

First,  this  bin  recognizes  a  veritable 
inteUectual  revolt  among  scholars  of  de- 
velopment who  ai-e  tui-ning  against  the 
long-held  view  that  growth  alone  is  the 
answer  that  will  trickle  benefits  down  to 
the  poorest  majority.  These  scholars, 
and  now  this  bin,  start  from  the  propc.si- 
tion  that  the  poorest  majority  must 
share  in  the  work  of  bmldniFT  a  nation 
and  must  share  more  eqtiltabli;  In  the 
fruits  of  development  at  the  outset — 
not  at  some  future  date  aftev  gi-owth 
targets  have  been  met.  Greater  equity 
and  greater  participation^  Instead  of 
taking  a  toll  on  growth,  supports  and 
reinforces  it. 

Years  ago,  the  Congress  took  an  initia- 
tive in  passing  title  IX  of  the  Fbreign  As- 
sistance Act,  which  expressed  an  earlier 
version  of  these  views.  The  evidence  of 
scholarly  study  and  of  esiperienee  now 
bears  out  the  wisdom  of  that  congres- 
sional view,  and  today  it  reappears  in 
more  mature  and  tangible  form  in  this 
bin.  It  Is  more  tangible  because  this  bill 
specifies  the  fields  of  endeavor  which  will 
most  directly  benefit  the  poorest  major- 
ity and  commits  money  to  each  of  those 
sectors.  And  each  field  is  responsive  to  a 
deeply  rooted  human  problem  that  per- 
meates the  societies  of  the  low-income 
countries.  The  three  fields  of  emphasis 
are  first,  food,  nutrition,  and  rural  de- 
velopment, second,  population  planning 
and  health,  third,  education  and  human 
resource  development. 

Increasingly,  the  AID  program  h8«; 
given  sustained  attention  over  a  period 
of  time  to  a  problem  in  one  of  these  three 
firids.  And  there  are  some  stirring  suc- 
cess stories  to  teU  as  a  result. 

One  story  is  about  malaria.  Twenty 
years  ago,  weU  over  10  miUion  people  in 
South  Asia  alone  were  afSicted  with  the 
disease.  More  than  1  mmion  died  each 
year.  Today  the  disease  is  under  control. 

Another  success  story  is  about  cereal 
production  In  South  Asia.  Seven  years 
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ago  India  imported  10  million  tons  of 
grain  foUowing  a  monsoon  failure  to 
avoid  widespread  famine.  During  the  en- 
suing years,  she  was  able  to  accumulate 
nearly  10  mUlion  tons  of  grain  reserves 
from  the  expanded  production  made  pos- 
sible by  the  green  revolution  in  which 
American  aid  programs,  public  and  pri- 
vate, played  such  an  important  role. 

Thus,  when  the  Bangladesh  crisis 
arose,  India  was  the  principal  food  do- 
nor, providing  nearly  2  mUlion  tons  of 
food.  Even  with  this  unprecedented  gen- 
erosity, India  has  come  very  close  to 
surviving  this  year's  drought,  one  of  the 
worst  in  a  century,  by  using  its  food  re- 
serves. 

A  third  story  is  about  population.  A 
decade  ago,  populations  were  exploding 
throughout  the  poor  lands  and  nobody 
was  doing  anjrthing  about  it,  and  govern- 
ments did  not  even  dare  to  speak  of  it 
very  openly.  Today,  although  the  prob- 
lem is  far  from  solved,  it  is  out  in  the 
open  and  governments — almost  all  of 
them — have  population  stabilization  as 
an  ofQdal  or  semio£Bcial  goal,  and  they 
are  mounting  campaigns  to  solve  popu- 
lation problems.  That  is  real  progress  in 
one  short  decade  on  such  a  basic  and 
sensitive  problem. 

These  three  success  stories  not  only 
refute  some  of  the  recent  aUegations  by 
iU-informed  authors  to  the  effect  that 
we  do  not  know  how  to  help  in  the  de- 
velopment process;  they  also  iUustrate 
the  worth  of  the  problem-solving  ap- 
proach to  development.  That  is  the  ap- 
proach where  we  concentrate  enough 
resoiu-ces  over  enough  time  on  an  su:ute 
hiunan  problem  affecting  the  poorest 
majority  to  get  some  results.  That  is  the 
first  very  basic  reform  built  into  this 
bill.  This  new  approach  to  foreign  aid 
yriU  enable  the  little  guy  to  be  reached — 
minions  of  lower  income  famines  win  be 
affected. 

The  second  reform  introduced  by  this 
bin,  grows  out  of  an  interesting  piece  of 
research  done  by  our  House  coUeagues. 
That  reseach  shows  that  the  United 
States  is  doing  very  well  In  Increasing 
Its  exports  to  the  developing  countries 
as  a  whole.  In  fact,  these  countries  have 
become  very  important  customers,  im- 
porting about  as  much  as  the  Common 
Market — including  the  United  King- 
dom— plus  Japan. 

It  Is  a  critical  and  growing  market 
whose  importance  is  not  often  appre- 
ciated However,  the  House  committee 
looked  deeper  and  found  that  in  the 
poorest  countries — those  with  per  capita 
GNP  of  $200  per  jrear  or  less— U.S.  ex- 
ports are  not  doing  well  at  an. 

Not  only  are  wp  losing  our  share  of  this 
market  to  other  exporters,  we  are  losing 
In  absolute  donar  volume  of  sales.  Amer- 
ican exports  to  these  markets  are  de- 
pendent on  U.S.  Government  financing, 
mostly  AID  and  PubUc  Law  480.  The 
Export-Import  Bank  and  private  loans 
are  not  very  large.  This  is  not  surpris- 
ing, since  these  countries  cannot  afford 
to  Import  except  on  easUy  repayable 
terms.  Other  exporting  countries  un- 
derstand this  and  are  supporting  their 
exporters  by  offering  steadily  increasing 
financing  on  attractive  terms  with  low- 
interest  rates,  long  maturities  and  gen- 
erous grace  periods. 
This  bUl  would  remedy  this  situation 
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by  setting  up  a  new  Export  Development 
Credit  Fund  with  authority  to  make 
credit  available  to  pay  for  U.S.  exports 
to  the  lowest-income  countries  on  terms 
that  are  competitive.  It  would  be  able 
to  finance  about  $1  bUlion  per  year  at  in- 
terest rates  of  perhaps  3  percent. 

The  difference  between  such  low  rates 
and  the  approximately  7  percent  it 
would  cost  the  fund  to  borrow  money 
from  the  U.S.  pubUc,  would  be  paid  for 
out  of  receipts  on  old  aid  loans  which 
are  now  largely  used  for  relending  by 
AID. 

These  receipts,  which  are  Increasing 
in  volume  each  year,  make  it  possible  to 
establish  such  a  Fund  with  borrowing 
authority  sinular  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  on  a  fiscally  sound  basis,  and 
without  charge  to  the  U.S.  budget.  The 
Fimd  would  only  finance  exports  which 
actuaUy  helped  with  development, 
thereby  enabUng  these  countries  to  de- 
velop the  abUlty  to  repay  and  to  become 
better  customers  for  our  future  exports. 
There  would  be  no  luxury  Items  or  mil- 
itary goods.  And  the  Fund's  clients 
would  be  the  least  developed  countries 
where  U.S.  exports  are  lagging. 

Mr.  President,  the  biU  we  are  Intro- 
ducing today  Is  social  statesmanship  in 
the  highest  form,  where  two  very  im- 
portant U.S.  goals  can  be  served  simul- 
taneously. I  refer  to  the  goal  of  help- 
ing the  development  of  the  lowest-in- 
come countries  and  the  goal  of  helping 
U.S.  exports,  both  Immediately  and  In 
building  markets  for  the  futine.  As 
many  as  80,000  U.S.  Jobs  may  be  created 
once  the  Export  Development  Credit 
Fund  gets  into  operation.  Thus,  Amer- 
ica's role  in  helping  our  less  fortunate 
world  neighbors  need  not  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  in  need  at  home.  Rather, 
it  can  help  them  to  get  jobs,  which  we 
wUl  agree  is  the  most  basic  way  to  help 
them  solve  their  problems. 

There  is  a  third  purpose  served  by  the 
bin  we  introduce  today.  It  recognizes 
that  America's  responsibiUties  with  re- 
spect to  the  developing  countries  reach 
far  beyond  our  aid  programs.  U.S.  pol- 
icies on  trade.  Investment,  science  pol- 
icy, oceans,  debt  relief  and  other  sub- 
jects may  affect  very  profoundly  the 
destinies  of  poor  countries. 

Yet  until  now,  these  policies  are  made 
without  coordination — without  system- 
aticany  informing  ourselves  of  how  they 
wUl  affect  our  interests  in  development. 
This  bin  institutionalizes  a  coordinating 
procedure  that  would  Insure  that  the 
development  factor  was  always  consid- 
ered. That  factor  may  not  predominate, 
but  at  least  it  has  to  be  heard. 

In  order  to  do  this,  the  bill  sets  up  a 
Development  Coordinating  Committee 
and  makes  as  its  chairman,  the  head  of 
the  Mutual  Development  and  Coopera- 
tion Agency — the  proposed  successor  to 
the  AID,  which  is  the  agency  most  sensi- 
tively attuned  to  the  subject  of  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  bin  Is  a 
great  improvement  on  present  legislation. 
It  will  focus  bilateral  aid  on  the  most 
pressuig  himian  problems. 

It  win  put  the  great  UJS.  industrial 
machinery  and  agriculture  at  the  service 
of  development  while  protecting  U.S. 
exports  and  U.S.  jobs.  And  it  wiU  weave 
into  the  fabric  of  our  Government  poU- 


cies  some  common  threads  of  develop- 
ment. It  win  put  America  back  onto  a 
course  in  world  affairs  in  which  we  can 
again  lift  otn-  heads  and  be  proud.  And 
in  my  view,  it  win  justly  deserve  and 
receive  the  support  of  the  people  of 
America  and  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imajilmous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  biU  along 
with  a  section-by-section  analysis  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  2026 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  «iut  House  of 
Representatir'ea  of  tiie  UniteA  SUttei  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mutual  Development 
and  Cooperation  Act  of  1973." 

(b)  Strike  out  "Agency  for  International 
Development '  each  place  it  appears  in  such 
Act  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  In  each  such 
place  "Mutual  Dev^opment  and  Cooperation 
Agency". 

POUCY;    DEVELOPMXNT    ASSISTAKCK   AtJTBORIZA- 
TIONS 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1901  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  In  the  chapter  heading.  Immediately 
after  "Chapter  1 — Pdlict"  Insert  ";  Devel- 
opment Assistance  Authokizations". 

(b)  In  section  102,  relating  to  statement 
of  policy,  insert  "(a)"  immediately  after 
"Statement  op  Policy. — ",  and  at  the  end 
thereof  add  the  following: 

"(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  and  de- 
clares that,  with  the  help  of  United  States 
economic  assistance,  progress  has  been  made 
in  creating  a  base  for  the  peaceful  advance 
of  the  less  developed  countries.  At  the  same 
time,  the  conditions  which  shaped  the  United 
States  foreign  assistance  program  in  the 
past  have  changed.  While  the  United 
States  must  continue  to  seek  Uicreased  co- 
operation and  mutually  beneficial  relations 
with  other  nations,  our  relations  with  the 
less  developed  countries  must  be  revised  to 
reflect  the  new  resUlties.  In  restructuring  our 
relationships  with  these  countries,  the  Presi- 
dent should  place  appropriate  emphasis  on 
the  following  criteria : 

"(1)  Bilateral  development  aid  should 
concentrate  increasingly  on  sharing  Amer- 
ican technical  expertise,  farm  commodities, 
and  industrial  goods  to  meet  critical  de- 
velopment problems,  and  less  on  large-scale 
capital  transfers,  which  when  made  sboiUd 
be  m  association  with  contributions  from 
other  industrialized  countries  working  to- 
gether in  a  multilateral  framework. 

"(2)  Future  United  States  bilateral  sup- 
port for  development  should  focus  on  critical 
problems  In  those  functional  sectors  which 
affect  the  lives  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
in  the  developing  coimtries :  food  production, 
rural  development  and  nutrition;  population 
planning  and  health;  education,  public  ad- 
ministration, and  human  resource  develop- 
ment. 

"  (3 )  United  States  cooperation  in  develop- 
ment should  be  carried  out  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  through  the  private  sec- 
tor, particularly  those  institutions  which 
already  have  ties  In  the  developing  areas, 
such  as  educational  institutions,  coopera- 
tives, credit  unions,  and  voluntary  agencies. 

"(4)  Development  planning  must  be  the 
responsibUity  of  each  soTcrelgxi  country. 
United  States  assistance  staotild  be  ad- 
ministered In  a  collaborative  style  to  sup- 
port the  development  goals  chosen  by  each 
country  receiving  assistance. 

"(5)  United  States  bilateral  derelopment 
assistance  should  give  the  highest  priority 
to  undertakings  submitted  by  host  govern- 
ments which  directly  improve  the  lives  of  the 
poorest  majority  of  people  and  their  capacity 
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to  participate  In  the  development  of  their 
countries. 

"(6)  United  States  development  assistance 
should  continue  to  be  available  through 
bilateral  channels  until  It  is  clear  that  multi- 
lateral channels  exist  which  can  do  the  Job 
with  no  loss  of  development  momentum. 

"(7)  Under  the  policy  guidance  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Mutual  Develop- 
ment and  Cooperation  Agency  should  have 
the  responsibility  for  coordinating  all 
United  States  development-related  activities. 
The  Administrator  of  the  Agency  should  ad- 
vise the  President  on  all  United  States 
actions  affecting  the  development  of  the  less- 
developed  countries,  and  should  keep  the 
Congress  Informed  on  the  major  aspects  of 
United  States  Interests  In  the  progress  of 
those  countries." 

(c)  At  the  end  thereof,  add  the  following 
new  sections: 

"Sbc.  103.  Po^D  AND  NtrramoN. — In  order 
to  prevent  starvation,  hunger,  and  malnu- 
trition, and  to  provide  basic  services  to  the 
people  living  in  rural  areas  and  enhance 
their  capacity  for  self-help,  the  President  la 
authorized  to  furnish  assistance,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  be  may  determine, 
for  agriculture,  rural  development,  and 
nutrition.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  in  addition  to  funds  otherwise 
.available  for  such  purposes,  9300.000.000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975, 
which  amounts  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

"SXC.        104.       POFULATIOK       PLANNING       AND 

Health. — In  order  to  increase  the  opportuni- 
ties and  motivation  for  family  planning,  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  population  growth,  to 
prevent  and  combat  disease,  and  to  help  pro- 
vide health  services  for  the  great  majority, 
the  President  Is  authorized  to  furnish  assist- 
ance on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
determine,  for  population  planning  and 
health.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  whe  President  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  in  addition  to  the  funds  otherwise 
available  for  such  purposes,  $150,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975,  which 
amounts  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  exi>ended. 

"Sec.  105.  Education  and  Human  Resource 
Development.— In  order  to  reduce  Illiteracy, 
to  extend  basic  education  and  to  Increase 
manpower  training  In  skills  related  to  de- 
velopment, the  President  is  authorized  to 
furnish  assistance  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  determine,  for  education, 
public  administration  and  human  resource 
development.  There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  in  addition  to  funda 
otherwise  available  for  such  purposes, 
9115,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974 
and  1975,  which  amounts  are  authorized  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

"Sec.  10«.  Selected  Development  Prob- 
lems.— The  President  is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish assistance  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  determine,  to  help  solve  economic 
and  social  development  problems  In  fields 
such  as  transportation  and  power,  industry, 
urban  development  and  export  development. 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  purp>oses  of  this  section, 
in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  available  for 
such  purposes.  993.000.000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1975,  which  amounts 
are  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

"Sec.  107.  .Selected  Countries  and  Orga- 
nizations.— The  President  Is  authorized  to 
{urnlsh  assistance  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  determine,  in  support  of 
the  general  economy  of  recelplent  countries 
or  for  development  programs  conducted  by 
private  or  International  organizations.  There 
i!>  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presl- 
de:it  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  In  addl- 
iiun  to  funds  otherwise  available  for  such 
purposes,  960,000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 


years  1974  and  1975,  which  amounts  are 
authorized  to  remain  available  untU 
expended. 

"Sec.  108.  Application  or  Existing  Provi- 
sions.— Assistance  under  this  chapter  shall 
be  furnished  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  title  I,  II,  VI,  or  X  of  chapter  2 
of  this  part,  and  nothing  in  this  chapter 
shall  be  construed  to  make  Inapplicable  the 
restrictions,  criteria,  authorities,  or  other 
provisions  of  this  or  any  other  Act  In  accord- 
ance with  which  assistance  furnished  under 
this  chapter  would  otherwise  have  been 
provided. 

"Sec.  109.  Transfer  or  Funds. — Notwith- 
standing the  preceding  section,  whenever  the 
President  determines  it  to  be  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  not  to  exceed  15 
per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available  for 
any  provision  of  this  chapter  may  be  trans- 
ferred to,  and  consolidated  with,  the  funds 
made  available  for  any  other  provision  of  this 
chapter,  and  may  be  used  for  any  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  such  funds  may  be  used,  ex- 
cept that  the  total  in  the  provision  for  the 
benefit  of  which  the  transfer  Is  made  shall 
not  be  Increased  by  more  than  25  per  centum 
of  the  amount  of  funds  made  available  for 
such  provision.". 

development  loan  fund 

Sec  4.  Section  203  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

<a)  Strike  out  "the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"predecessor  foreign  assistance  legislation". 

(b)  Strike  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  1970, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1971,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1972,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1973"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1975  tat  use  for  the  purposes  of  chapter  1  of 
this  part  and  part  V  of  this  Act  and". 
administrative  positions 

Sec.  5.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating  to  adminis- 
trative provisions,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  In  section  638,  relating  to  Peace  Corps 
assistance,  insert  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  ";  or  under  part  V  of  this  Act". 

(b)  At  the  end  thereof,  add  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sec.  640B.  Coordination. — (a)  The  Presi- 
dent shall  establish  a  system  for  coordination 
of  United  States  policies  and  programs  which 
affect  United  States  interests  in  the  develop- 
ment of  low-income  countries.  To  that  end, 
the  President  shall  establish  a  Development 
Coordination  Committee  which  shall  advise 
him  with  respect  to  coordination  of  United 
States  policies  and  programs  affecting  the 
development  of  the  developing  countries.  In- 
cluding programs  of  bilateral  and  multilat- 
eral development  assistance.  The  Committee 
shall  include  the  Administrator,  Mutual  De- 
velopment and  Cooperation  Agency,  Chair- 
man; the  Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  State;  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  International  Organization  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  State;  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  International  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury;  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  International  Affairs  and  Commodity 
Programs,  Department  of  Agriculture;  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Domestic  and  Inter- 
national Business,  Department  of  Commerce; 
the  President,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States;  the  President,  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation;  the  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations,  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President;  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Council  on  International 
Economic  Policy. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  prescribe  appro- 
priate procedures  to  assure  coordination 
among  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  each  country,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Diplomatic  Mlaslon. 

"(c)  Programs  authorized  by  this  Act  shall 


be  undertaken  with  the  foreign  policy  guid- 
ance of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

"(d)  The  Chairman  of  the  Development 
Coordination  Committee  shall  report  annu- 
ally to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
United  States  actions  affecting  the  develop- 
ment of  the  low  Income  countries.". 
united    states    export   development    credit 

FUND 

Sec.  6.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part: 

"PART  V 

"Sec.  801.  General  AuTHORriY. — (a)  In  the 
interest  of  increasing  United  States  exports 
to  the  lowest  Income  countries,  thereby  con- 
tributing to  high  levels  of  employment  and 
income  in  the  United  States  and  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  long- 
range,  growing  export  markets,  while  pro- 
moting development  of  such  countries,  the 
President  shall  establish  a  fund,  to  be  known 
as  the  'United  States  Export  Development 
Credit  Fund',  to  be  used  by  the  President  to 
carry  out  the  authority  contained  in  this 
part. 

"(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide extensions  of  credit  and  to  refinance 
United  States  exporter  credits,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facUitating  the  sale  of  United  States 
goods  and  services  to  the  lowest  income 
countries  which  advance  their  development. 
The  provisions  of  section  201(d)  of  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  extensions  of  credit  under  this 
part.  The  authority  contained  in  this  part 
shall  be  used  to  extend  credit  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  goods  and  services  which  are 
of  developmental  character,  with  due  regard 
for  the  objectives  stated  in  section  102(b) 
of   this  Act. 

"(c)  The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
Fund  in  the  discharge  of  its  functions  shall 
be  treated  for  purposes  of  the  budget  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  the  same 
fashion  as  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 
under  section  2(a)(2)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended. 

"Sec.  802.  Financing. — (a)  As  may  here- 
after be  provided  in  annual  appropriation 
Acts,  the  President  is  authorized  to  borrow 
from  whatever  source  he  deems  appropriate, 
during  the  period  from  the  enactment  of 
this  part  through  December  31,  1977,  and 
to  issue  and  sell  such  obligations  as  he  de- 
termines necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part:  Provided,  That  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  such  obligations  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed  one -fourth 
of  the  amount  specified  in  section  7  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  as  amended. 
The  dates  of  Issuance,  the  maximum  rates  of 
Interest,  and  other  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  obligations  Issued  under  this  subsec- 
tion will  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Obligations  issued  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  section  shall  be  obligations  or 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  of  America  la  hereby  pledged 
to  the  full  payment  of  principal  and  Interest 
thereon.  For  the  purpose  of  any  purchase  of 
the  obligations  issued  under  this  part,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to 
use  as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  any  securities  issued  under 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  as  now  or 
hereafter  in  force,  and  purposes  for  which 
securities  may  be  Issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  now  or  hereafter  In 
force,  are  extended  to  Include  any  purchases 
of  the  obligations  Issued  under  this  part. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may,  at  any 
time,  sell  any  of  the  obligations  acquired  by 
him  under  this  section.  All  redemptions,  pur- 
chases, and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  such 
obligations  shall  be  treated  as  public  debt 
transactions  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  Ui  sec- 
tion 806,  the  amounts  borrowed  under  sub- 
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section  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  paid  Into 
the  Fund  and  used  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  part.  Any  difference  between  the  in- 
terest to  be  repaid  on  export  credits  made 
under  this  part  and  the  interest  paid  by 
the  Pimd  on  obligations  incurred  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  paid  into 
the  Fund  out  of  receipts  specified  in  sec- 
tion 203  of  this  Act. 

"(a)  Receipts  from  loans  made  pursuant 
to  this  part  are  authorized  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Such 
receipts  and  other  funds  made  available  for 
the  purposes  of  this  part  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

"Sec.  803.  Lending  Ceiling  and  Termina- 
tion.— (a)  The  United  States  Export  De- 
velopment Credit  Fvmd  shall  not  have  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  loans  in  an  ag- 
gregate amount  in  excess  of  one -fourth  of 
the  amount  specified  in  section  7  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended. 

"(b)  The  United  States  Export  Develop- 
ment Credit  Fund  shall  continue  to  exercise 
its  functions  In  connection  with  and  in  fur- 
therance of  its  objectives  and  purposes  until 
the  close  of  business  on  December  31,  1977, 
but  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
be  construed  as  preventing  the  Fund  from 
acquiring  obligations  prior  to  such  date 
which  mature  subsequent  to  such  date  or 
from  assuming  prior  to  such  date  liabil- 
ity as  acceptor  of  obligations  which  matvire 
subsequent  to  such  date  or  from  issuing 
either  prior  or  subsequent  to  such  date,  for 
purchase  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  any  other  pvirchasers,  its  obligations 
which  mature  subsequent  to  such  date  or 
from  continuing  as  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  and  exercising  any  of  Its  functions 
subsequent  to  such  date  for  purposes  of 
orderly  liquidation.  Including  the  admlnls- 
stratlon  of  its  sissets  and  the  collection  of 
any  obligations  held  by  the  Fund. 

"Sec.  804.  Reports  to  the  Congress. — The 
President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress 
semi-annually  a  complete  and  detailed  rep-^rt 
of  the  operations  of  the  United  States  Export 
Develc^ment  Credit  Fund.  The  report  shall 
be  as  of  the  close  of  business  on  June  30 
and  December  31  of  each  year. 

"Sec.  805.  Administration  of  Fund. — The 
President  shall  establish  a  committee  to  ad- 
vise him  on  the  exercise  of  the  functions 
conferred  upon  him  by  this  part.  The  com- 
mittee shall  Include  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  President  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  and  the  Administrator 
of  the  Mutual  Development  and  Coopera- 
tion Agency. 

"Sec.  806.  Provision  for  Losses. — Ten  per 
centum  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
borrowed  under  subsection  802(a)  shall  be 
reserved  and  may  be  used  to  cover  any  losses 
Incurred  on  loans  extended  under  this  part. 
Receipts  specified  in  section  203  of  this  Act 
may  also  be  paid  into  the  Fund  for  the 
purpose  of  compensating  the  Fund  for  any 
such  losses. 

"Sec.  807.  Export-Import  Bank  Powers. — 
Nothing  In  this  part  shall  be  construed  as  & 
limitation  on  the  powers  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  808.  PaoHismoN  of  Loans  for  De- 
FBNSK  ArticlbS  OB  Sebvices. — The  authority 
contained  in  this  part  shall  not  be  used  to 
extend  credit  In  connection  with  the  sale  of 
defense  articles  or  defense  services.  This  pro- 
vialan  may  not  be  waived  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 614  of  this  Act  or  pursuant  to  any 
other  provision  of  this  or  any  other  Act. 

"Sec.  809.  Dm'imitions. — As  used  in  this 
part — 

"(a)  'Lowest  Income  countries'  means  the 
poorer  developing  countries,  with  particular, 
but  not  exclusive,  reference  to  countries  in 
which,  according  to  the  latest  available 
United  Nations  statistics,  national  product 
per  capita  is  less  than  $300  a  year.". 


references  to  existing  act  and 
administering  agenct 
Sec.  7.  All  references  to  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  to 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  also  to  the 
Mutual  Development  and  Cooperation  Act 
of  1973  sind  to  the  Mutual  Development  and 
Cooperation  Agency,  respectively.  All  refer- 
ences in  the  Mutual  Development  and  Co- 
operation Act  of  1973  to  "this  Act"  or  to 
any  provisions  thereof  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  references  also  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  or  to  the  appro- 
priate provisions  thereof,  and  references  to 
"the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering part  I"  shall  be  deemed  refer- 
ences also  to  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  All  references  to  the  Mutual 
Development  and  Cooperation  Act  of  1973  and 
to  the  Mutual  Development  and  Coopera- 
tion Agency  shall,  where  appropriate,  be 
deemed  references  also  to  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  to  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  re- 
spectively. 

Section-bv-Section  Analysis  of  the  Mu- 
tual Development  and  Cooperation  Act 
of  1973 

I.  introduction 

The  Mutual  Development  and  Coc^jeratlon 
Act  of  1973,  (the  "bill")  amends  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended  (the 
"Act")  by  making  certain  changes  in  pro- 
visions relating  to  development  assistance 
and  by  adding  a  separate  authority  for  a 
fund  to  finance  increased  UJS.  exports  to  the 
lowest  Income  countries.  It  does  not  piuport 
to  deal  in  a  comprehensive  way  with  all  the 
programs  authorized  by  the  Act. 

n.  provisions  op  thz  bux 
Section  2.  Mutual  Development  and  Coopera- 
tion Act 

(a)  This  subsection  changes  the  title  of 
the  basic  legislation  authorizing  the  U.S. 
bilateral  foreign  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance programs  from  "The  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961"  to  "The  Mutual  Devel- 
opment and  Cooperation  Act  of  1973". 

(b)  This  subsection  changes  the  name  of 
the  agency  responsible  for  administering 
U.S.  bilateral  foreign  economic  assistance 
programs  from  the  "Agency  for  Internation- 
al Development"  to  the  "Mutual  Develop- 
ment and  Cooperation  Agency". 

Section   3.  Policy:   Development  Assistance 
Authorisations 

(a)  This  subsection  changes  the  name  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Act  to  reflect  the  fact  that 
the  bill  adds  authorizations  for  rarlous  cate- 
gories of  development  assistance  to  the  ex- 
isting provisions  of  the  chapter,  which  relate 
to  policy. 

(b)  This  subsection  calls  for  the  restruc- 
turing of  U.S.  relationships  with  developing 
countries,  in  the  light  of  progress  made  and 
changed  conditions,  to  reflect  the  new  real- 
ities, with  emphasis  on  several  criteria: 

(1)  increased  concentration  of  bilateral 
assistance  programs  on  sharing  American 
technical  expertise,  farm  commodtttes.  and 
industrial  goods  to  meet  critical  development 
problems,  and  less  concentration  on  large- 
scale  capital  transfers,  which  when  made 
should  be  in  a  multilateral  framework: 

(2)  focus  on  problems  in  agriculture  and 
rural  development,  education,  health,  fam- 
ily planning,  and  other  areas  affecting  the 
lives  of  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the 
developing  countries: 

(3)  maximum  use  of  the  private  sector, 
especially  Institutions  with  ties  in  develop- 
ing areas,  such  as  educational  Institutions, 
cooperatives,  credit  tinion.s,  and  voluntary 
ngencles; 

(4)  coUabonitlve  style  of  administering 
U.8.   bilateral  development  aasistanoe  pro- 


grams  to  support  recipient  countries'   own 
development  goals; 

(5)  highest  priority  for  programs  which 
directly  Improve  the  lives  of  the  poorest  peo- 
ple and  their  capacity  to  participate  in  de- 
velopment; 

(6)  availability  of  bilateral  development 
assistance  until  multilateral  agencies  can 
carry  on  with  no  loss  of  development  mo- 
mentum; 

(7)  reiT>onslbiIlty  on  the  Administrator 
of  the  Mutual  Development  and  Coopera- 
tion Agency,  under  the  Secretary  of  State's 
policy  guidance,  for  coordinating  (though 
not  controlling)  all  U.S.  activities  relating 
to  overseas  development,  advising  the  Presi- 
dent on  all  U.S.  actions  affecting  develop- 
ment, and  informing  the  Congress  on  U.S. 
Interests  In  development  progress. 

(c)  This  subsection  adds  seven  new  sec- 
tions (sections  103-109)  to  chapter  1  of  the 
Act,  wlilch  together  constitute  a  completely 
new  system  of  authorizing  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  bilateral  development  as- 
sistance. Whereas  previous  authorizations 
have  provided  funds  for  Development  Loans, 
Technical  Cooperation  and  Development 
Grants.  Alliance  for  Progress,  and  Programs 
Relating  to  Population  Growth,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes funds  in  five  categories  divided 
primarily  according  to  sector  or  field  of  ac- 
tivity: Food  and  Nutrition,  Population 
Planning  and  Health,  Education  and  Hu- 
m-in  Resource  Development,  Selected  Devel- 
opment Problems,  and  Selected  Countries 
and  Organizations. 

The  bill  provides  authorizations  for  the 
five  categories  for  the  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1975  in  a  total  amotmt  essentially  the  same 
as  that  proposed  by  the  Executive  Branch, 
but  with  somewhat  different  distribution 
among  the  five  categories.  Activities  falling 
into  more  than  one  category  may  be  fund- 
ed from  one  or  more  categories,  as  i^>- 
prc^riate.  Funds  are  to  be  used  in  accord- 
ance with  existing  provisions  of  law,  but  the 
bill  provides  for  somewhat  greater  trans- 
ferability of  funds  among  the  five  categories 
than  Is  now  permitted  among  present  fund- 
ing categories  In  the  Act. 

The  seven  new  sections  are  the  following: 

Section  103.  which  authorises  the  appro- 
priation of  $300  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1974  ind  1975  for  agriculture,  rural 
development,  and  nutrition. 

Section  104.  which  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  9150  minion  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1975  for  population  planning 
and  health. 

Section  105,  which  authortae*  ttie  appro- 
priation of  9115  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1975  for  education,  public 
administration,  and  human  resoorce  devel- 
opment. 

Section  106,  which  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  993  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1975  to  help  solve  economic 
and  social  development  problems  in  fields 
such  as  transportation  and  power.  Industry, 
and  urban  development. 

Section  107.  which  authorises  the  appro- 
priation of  960  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1975  to  support  the  general 
economy  of  selected  countries,  primarily 
through  program  lendhig,  or  to  contribute 
to  certain  de^-elopment  programs  conducted 
by  prlN-ate  organizations  such  as  the  Inter- 
national Executive  Service  Corps  (IBSC) ,  the 
Asia  Foundation,  cooperatives,  credit  unions, 
and  voluntary  agencies,  or  by  international 
organizations  such  as  the  Organization  of 
American  States  (OAS). 

Section  108.  which  requires  assistance  au- 
thorized under  this  chapter  to  be  furnished 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law  ap- 
plicable to  one  of  the  categories  of  assistance 
now  in  the  Act  (Development  Loans.  Tfch- 
nlcal  Cooperation  and  Development  Grants, 
Alliance  for  Progress,  or  Programs  Relating  to 
Peculation  Growth) ,  and  which  assxires  that 
the    restrictiuus.    criteria.   authoriUes.    and 
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other  provisions  of  law  which  would  have 
applied  to  the  provision  of  this  assistance, 
if  the  funding  categories  had  not  been  re- 
structured, are  not  rendered  Inapplicable  as 
a  result  of  the  restructuring. 

Section  100,  which  provides  for  limited 
transferability  of  funds  among  the  five  new 
categories  of  assistance,  pzrmltting  up  to 
15  per  cent  of  the  funds  made  available  for 
any  of  the  five  categories  to  be  transferred 
to  any  of  the  other  four,  provided  that  the 
category  to  which  the  funds  arc  transferred 
Is  not  thereby  Increased  by  more  than  25 
per  cent  (leavl-g  transfers  between  any  of 
the  five  new  categories  and  any  other  funds 
appropriated  under  the  Act  to  be  governed 
by  an  exUtlng  provision.  Section  610  of  the 
Act). 

Section  4.  Development  Loan  Fund 

(a)  This  subsection  amends  the  existing 
loan  receipt  reuse  authority  of  Section  203 
of  the  Act  to  Include  dollar  receipts  from 
loans  made  under  all  predecessor  foreign  as- 
sistance legislation. 

(b)  This  subsection  extends  the  loan  re- 
ceipt reuse  authority  to  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1975  and  authorizes  reuse  for  the  restruc- 
tured categories  of  development  assistance 
contained  in  the  bill  as  well  as  for  specified 
purposes  of  the  new  United  States  Export 
Development  Credit  Fund  created  by  the 
bill. 

Section  5.  Administrative  Provisions 

(a)  This  subsection  puts  the  United 
States  Export  Development  Credit  Fund  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
the  Peace  Corps,  and  the  Mutual  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Exchange  program,  by 
exempting  the  Fund  from  prohibitions  en 
assistance  to  any  country  contained  In  the 
Act. 

(b)  This  subsection  adds  a  new  section 
640B  to  the  Act,  requiring  the  President  to 
establish  a  system  for  coordinating  U.S.  poli- 
cies and  programs  afTectlng  U.S.  Interests  in 
overseas  development  and,  to  that  end,  to 
establish  a  Development  Coordination  Com- 
mittee to  advise  the  President,  chaired  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  Mutual  Develop- 
ment and  Cooperation  Agency,  with  mem- 
bers drawn  from  varlDus  Interested  Execu- 
tive Branch  agencies;  requiring  coordina- 
tion abro€Ml  under  the  dlre:tl3n  of  the  Chief 
of  the  U.S.  Diplomatic  Mission;  asserting 
the  Secretary  of  State's  foreign  policy  guid- 
ance of  programs  authorized  by  the  Act; 
and  requiring  the  Chairman  of  the  Develop- 
ment Coordination  Committee  (the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Mutual  Development  and  Co- 
operation Agency)  to  report  annually  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  on  U.S.  ac- 
tions affecting  development. 

Section  6.  United  States  export  development 
credit  fund 

This  section  adds  a  new  part  to  the  Act 
(Sections  801-809),  creating  a  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  Increasing  U.S.  exports  to  the 
lowest  Income  countries. 

Section  801  (general  authority)  establishes 
the  Fund,  to  be  known  as  the  "United  States 
Export  Development  Credit  Fund";  author- 
izes the  President  to  extend  credit  or  refi- 
nance U.S.  exporter  credits,  on  terms  no 
easier  than  the  minimum  terms  specified  by 
law  for  development  lending  under  part  I 
of  the  Act,  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  U.S.  goods 
and  services  of  a  devolpmental  character  to 
the  lowest  Income  countries;  and  provides 
that  the  Fund  shall  be  treated  in  the  same 
fashion  as  the  Export-Import  Bank  for  pur- 
poses of  exclusion  from  budget  totals  and 
exemption  from  expenditure  and  outlay  lim- 
itations. Including  requirements  for  trans- 
mission of  an  annual  budget  and  an  annual 
report  to  the  Congress. 

Section  802  (financing)  authorizes  the 
President,  as  may  be  provided  In  appropria- 
tion acts,  to  borrow  up  to  one-fourth  (cur- 
rently $5  billion)  of  Export-Import  Bank 
loan,  guaranty,  and  Insurance  authority,  dur- 
ing the  period  from  the  enactment  of  this 


legislation  through  December  31,  1977,  to  be 
used  (except  for  $500  million  of  reserves)  for 
the  puposes  of  the  Fund.  Any  difference  be- 
tween the  Interest  the  borrowers  are  to  pay 
to  the  Fund  or  export  credits  extended  (at 
low  rates  of  Interest)  and  the  Interest  the 
Fund  pays  on  the  fund%  It  borrows  (at  higher 
ratss  of  interest),  which  constitutes  an  "In- 
terest subsidy",  must  be  paid  Into  the  Fund 
from  dollar  reczlpts  from  loans  made  under 
foreign  assistance  legislation.  Receipts  from 
loans  made  by  the  Fund,  If  not  nesded  to 
pay  Interest  cr  repay  the  principal  on  the 
Fund's  obligations,  may  be  reused  for  the 
purpos2s  of  the  Fund,  and  all  deobllgated 
funds  may  be  reobUgated  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Fund. 

Section  803  (lending  celling  and  termina- 
tion) places  a  lending  celling  on  the  principal 
amount  of  loans  by  the  Fund  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  amounting  to  cne-fourth  (cur- 
rently $5  billion)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
loan,  guaranty,  and  Insurance  celling,  and 
authorizes  the  Fund  to  operate  until  Decem- 
ber 31,  1977. 

Section  804  (reports  to  the  Congress)  re- 
quires a  detailed  report  on  the  operations  of 
the  Fund  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
s^ml-annually. 

Section  805  (administration  of  F^lnd)  re- 
quires the  President  to  establish  an  advisory 
committee  consisting  of  the  Secretaries  of 
Commerce,  Treasury,  and  State;  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Export-Import  Bank;  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Mutual  Development 
and  Cooperation  Agency. 

Section  806  (provision  for  losses)  reserves 
10  per  cent  ($500  million)  of  the  Fund's  bor- 
rowing authority  to  cover  losses  and  pro- 
vides that  receipts  from  loans  made  under 
foreign  assistance  legislation  may  also  be 
vised  for  that  purpose.  Any  amounts  bor- 
rowed from  the  reserve  would  eventually 
have  to  be  repaid,  and  foreign  assistance  re- 
ceipts could  be  used  for  that  purpose.  Losses 
may  Include  loans  written  off  or  payments 
suspended  or  deferred,  or  the  Interest  pay- 
ments required  to  service  funds  borrowed  In 
the  amount  of  the  loans  written  off  or  pay- 
ments suspended  or  deferred. 

Section  807  (Export-Import  Bank  powers) 
provides  that  this  part  dees  not  limit  the 
powers  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Section  809  (definitions)  defines  "lowest 
Income  countries"  as  the  poorer  developing 
countries  with  special  reference  to  coun- 
tries where  national  product  per  capita  Is 
under  $200  a  year. 

Section  7.  References  to  Existing  Act  and 
Administering  Agency 

This  section  assures  that  the  change  of 
the  title  of  the  Act  to  "Mutual  Development 
and  Cooperation  Act  of  1973"  and  of  the 
name  of  the  administering  agency  to  "Mu- 
tual Development  and  Cooperation  Agency" 
will  not  affect  existing  or  future  references 
to  either. 

May  30.  1973. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Mutual  Development  and  Cooperation 
Act  of  1973  has  received  widespread  bi- 
partisan support  which  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
During  the  testimony  on  this  legislation 
in  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
several  witnesses  with  considerable  ex- 
perience in  the  problems  of  development 
made  statements  in  support  of  this  new 
approach  to  foreign  aid. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  state- 
ments by  Mr.  Orville  Freeman,  Mr. 
James  P.  Grant,  Mr.  Douglas  Dillon,  and 
Mr.  David  Rockefeller,  along  with  two 
articles  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
and  one  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
ac  follows: 


Statement  of  Orville  L.  Freeman* 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: First  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
the  Committee  for  the  proposals  under  dis- 
cusslcn  today.  In  my  opinion,  they  represent 
the  kind  of  bold  new  approach  to  foreign 
assistance  r.ecessary  both  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  world's  less  developed  nations, 
and  ultimately  for  the  benefit  of  all  na- 
tions, rich  and  poor. 

THE    PROPOSED    EXPORT    DEVELOPMENT    CREDrT 
FUND 

Available  evidence  Indicates  that  the 
United  States  l3  rapidly  losing  ground  to 
other  developed  nations  In  the  supplying  ol 
goods  to  the  world's  poorest  nations — those 
with  per  capita  Incomes  below  $200.  In  many 
casss  the  reason  for  our  lagging  position  Is 
not  our  Inability  to  produce  the  needed 
goods  at  competitive  prices,  but  our  failure 
to  offer  the  goods  on  terms  commensurate 
with  the  ability  of  the  pocrest  natlor.s  tj 
pay.  While  the  Export-Import  Bank,  which 
provides  credit  on  only  slightly  concession- 
ary terms,  has  provided  powerful  encourage- 
ment for  American  experts  to  those  nations 
with  liicomes  above  $200,  It  has  had  little 
Impact  on  sales  to  the  lowest  income  na- 
tions. By  contrast,  Europe  and  Japan  have 
continually  Increased  their  level  of  conces- 
sionary financing  for  the  pocrer  countries. 
As  a  result,  the  United  States  has  not  been 
able  to  compete  effectively  for  this  growing 
market,  which  Includes  about  60  percent  of 
the  world's  people. 

Therefore  I  wish  to  express  my  emphatic 
support  for  the  proposed  Export  Develop- 
ment Credit  Fund.  This  Fund,  If  estab- 
lished, would  permit  a  significant  growth 
In  American  exports  to  the  poor  countries. 
This  would  mean  tens  of  thousands  of  new 
Jobs  for  American  workers.  At  the  same  time 
the  goods  and  machinery  we  can  supply 
could  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  sustained  eco- 
nomic growth  In  many  poor  nations. 

This  economic  gr;wth  which  Is  so  badly 
needed  In  the  poor  nations  can  be  viewed 
as  a  worthy  goal  In  Itself.  Ho'wever,  a  genera- 
tion of  experience  also  Indicates  that  eco- 
nomic progress  In  develrplng  nations  can 
lead  to  a  future  rapid  growth  In  exports 
from  the  more  advanced  nations.  The  eco- 
nomic development  which  today's  financed 
exports  can  help  prom:>te,  then,  can  provide 
escalating  future  benefits  bcth  for  the  poor 
countries  and  for  the  United  States. 

Our  18  years  of  experience  with  Public 
Law  480,  the  legislation  which  enabled  us 
to  export  farm  products  to  low  Income  coun- 
tries on  concessional  terms.  Is  Instructive  In 
considering  this  legislation.  That  legislation 
had  two  Important  objectives:  to  reduce 
U.S.  farm  surpluses  and  to  alleviate  hunger 
In  the  recipient  countries,  helping  them  buy 
time  with  which  to  modernize  their  own 
agricultural  economies.  A  large  number  of 
these  countries  have  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful as  Is  evidenced  by  the  pronounced 
decline  In  requests  for  food  aid  over  the  past 
six  or  eight  years. 

An  important  by-product  of  PL  480  was 
the  development  of  dollar  mirkets  for  U.S. 
farm  exports  as  various  developing  countries 
acquired  a  capability  for  commercial  im- 
ports. Fortunately  for  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. U.S.  commercial  exports  of  firm 
products  are  soaring,  climbing  from  under 
$5  billion  In  1965  to  an  estimated  $11  bil- 
lion In  the  fiscal  year  ending  th's  m-nth 
Public  Law  480  experts  meanwhile  have  de- 
clined from  $1.32  billion  to  about  $1  b'l- 
lion. 

Countries  which  became  accustomed  to  us- 
Inq;  U.S.  fprm  products  when  they  were  ava'l- 
able  I'nder  con^esslonnl  terms  cont'nued  to 
use   them  as   they  switched  to   commercial 

•The  Views  expressed  in  this  testimony 
are  those  of  the  witness,  and  do  not  neces- 
sarily represent  those  of  Business  Interna- 
tional Corporation,  or  others  of  Its  Directors, 
officers,  or  staff. 
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purchases.  Established  working  relationships 
with  U.S.  exporters  also  facilitate  continu- 
ing purchases  of  U.S.  farm  products. 

In  effect,  what  Is  being  proposed  In  this 
legislation  is  a  program  to  develop  conces- 
sional markets  for  U.S.  Industrial  exports 
in  markets  where  we  are  losing  out  to  other 
industrial  exporters.  Those  countries  where 
incomes  are  below  $200  contain  a  majority  of 
the  world's  people.  Someday  they  will  con- 
stitute a  large  end  lucrative  market  for  our 
exports,  as  do  a  number  of  the  richer  devel- 
oping countries  today.  If  we  can  establish 
ourselves  as  suppliers  during  the  early  stages 
of  economic  develc^ment,  then  we  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  remain  as  suppliers  in 
the  future  when  markets  wUl  be  far  more 
lucrative  than  they  are  today. 

If  we  are  to  ensure  the  participation  of 
American  producers  in  the  future  growth  of 
the  developing  countries,  we  must  act  now 
to  build  the  healthy  trading  relationships 
that  are  needed.  Business  experience  Indi- 
cates that  export  potential  wUl  be  maxi- 
mized through  long-term  buyer  familiarity 
with  American  products,  and  American  pro- 
ducer familiarity  with  the  particular  needs 
of  the  buying  country.  The  soft-term  financ- 
ing which  would  be  provided  by  the  proposed 
Export  Development  Credit  Fund  would  be 
an  important  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Furthermore,  if  American  firms  achieve  a 
stronger  position  as  suppliers  of  developing 
country  markets,  then  as  these  markets 
grow  we  can  expect  to  see  added  opportuni- 
ties for  American  investments  In  many  na- 
tions. Once  countries  are  vising  a  given  piece 
of  imported  equipment  extensively,  whether 
It  be  a  machine  tool  or  a  computer,  they 
often  become  Interested  In  having  It  pro- 
duced domestically  once  the  market  becomes 
sufficiently  large.  Not  surprisingly,  invest- 
ment frequently  follows  exports. 

Recent  studies  of  U.S.  corporations  with 
holdings  abroad  show  that  significant  num- 
bers of  Jobs  at  home  in  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  a  sizable  level  of  exports,  are  gen- 
erated through  the  need  to  supply  the  fac- 
tories abroad  with  necessary  Inputs.  Estab- 
lishment of  a  position  as  a  supplier  of  goods 
Is  often  the  prerequisite  of  successful  in- 
vestment in  a  foreign  country,  however. 
Thus  without  the  kind  of  Impetus  to  Amer- 
ican exports  to  developing  nations  which  the 
Export  Development  Credit  Fund  could  pro- 
vide, our  potential  future  role  in  many  na- 
tions may  be  foreclosed  by  the  actions  of 
other  developed  nations,  which  are  current- 
ly building  profitable  economic  relationships 
in  these  nations  with  greater  care  and  fore- 
thought than  we  are. 

FinaUy  on  this  subject,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  the  proposed  Fund's  potential  In 
improving  our  long-term  balance  of  trade 
position.  Many  feel  that  our  grovrtng  trade 
deficits  constitute  the  greatest  single  threat 
to  the  welfare  of  the  United  States  today.  I 
do  not  think  we  would  be  wise  to  pass  up 
te  opportunity  this  proposed  Fund  provides 
to  bolster  our  future  trading  position  among 
such  a  large  number  of  countries. 
Our  mutiuU  interest  in  agricultural  develop- 
ment 
At  this  point  I  would  like  to  turn  to  an 
additional  aspect  of  the  new  foreign  assist- 
ance proposals— the  focus  on  solving  cer- 
tain key  problems  with  a  particular  effort 
to  reach  the  poorest  sectors  of  the  popula- 
tion within  developing  countries.  For  many 
reasons,  I  think  that  the  new  emphasis  is 
highly  desirable.  Since  I  have  a  special  In- 
terest In  the  development  of  agriculture  and 
the  world  food  situation,  I  will  first  make 
some  observations  on  these  crucial  subjects. 
This  year,  while  acting  to  meet  the  threat 
of  famine  In  parts  of  Africa  and  India,  those 
concerned  with  the  global  food  situation 
have  seen  world  reserve  stocks  of  essential 
grains  sink  to  their  lowest  level  In  more  than 
two  decades.  The  Director-General  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations,  Dr.  A.  H.  Boerma,  has  noted 


that  the  world  is  currently  Just  one  bad 
harvest  away  from  widespread  famine  and 
critical  shortages  of  foodstuffs.  Fortunately, 
the  outlook  for  this  season's  crops  Is  good 
in  many  crucial  areas  of  the  world  and,  out- 
side of  portions  of  sub-Saharan  Africa,  star- 
vation may  be  largely  avoided. 

But  while  keeping  our  fingers  crossed  dur- 
ing the  coming  year,  we  need  to  look  forward 
to  the  next  decade  and  beyond.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  world  food  outlook  Is  not  a  bright 
one.  It  seems  very  likely  that  global  food 
reserves  will  not  soon  be  rebuilt  to  the  rather 
consistently  high  levels  of  the  1960's  and 
19eo's.  The  capacity  of  food  donor  countries. 
Including  the  United  States,  to  aid  those 
which  are  having  difficulty  meeting  their  own 
food  needs  will  be  severely  diminished.  Such 
a  new  situation  Is  likely  because  global  de- 
mand for  many  important  food  commodities 
may  rise  considerably  faster  than  our  ability 
to  expand  supplies  in  the  coming  years. 

Skyrocketing  food  prices  In  cur  own  super- 
markets have  recently  made  many  Americans 
aware  for  the  first  time  of  the  inexorable 
logic  of  supply  and  demand.  The  news  media 
have  correctly  pointed  to  several  factors,  in- 
cluding poor  harvests  in  Asia  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  disappearance  of  the  anchoveta 
off  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  bad  weather  in  the 
United  States,  as  contributing  to  the  current 
short  supply  of  important  food  commodities. 
It  Is  my  feeling,  however,  that  these  short- 
term  factors  may  be  diverting  our  attention 
from  seme  more  fundamental  longer  term 
trends  which  are  altering  the  dimensions  of 
the  world  food  situation. 

Throughout  human  history,  population 
growth  has  accounted  for  nearly  aU  the  grow- 
ing demands  which  were  made  on  the  earth's 
food-producing  capacity.  During  the  seven- 
ties rapid  population  growth  continues  to 
generate  demand  for  more  food,  but  In  ad- 
dition we  are  now  witnessing  the  emergence 
of  rising  affluence  as  a  major  new  claimant 
on  world  food  resources.  Historically  there 
was  only  one  Important  source  of  growth  in 
wcrld  demand  for  food,  but  now  there  are 
two. 

At  the  global  level,  population  growth  is 
still  the  dominant  source  of  growth  in  de- 
mand for  food.  Expanding  at  nearly  2  per- 
cent per  year.  It  will  double  In  a  little  more 
than  a  generation.  Merely  maintaining  cur- 
rent per  capita  consumption  levels  will  there- 
fore require  a  doubling  of  food  output  over 
the  next  generation. 

Population  growth  is  slowing  in  most  rich 
countries  and  In  a  few  poor  countries,  but 
throughout  most  of  the  world  It  continues 
to  be  very  rapid.  The  world  currently  divides 
into  essentially  two  groups  of  countries  in 
demographic  terms:  the  rich  countries,  which 
have  low  rates  of  population  growth,  and  the 
poor  countries,  most  of  which  have  rapid 
rates  of  population  growth.  Fully  four-fifths 
of  the  annual  Increment  In  world  population 
of  an  estimated  70  million  occurs  in  the  poor 
countries. 

Some  of  the  relatively  small  poor  countries 
add  more  to  the  world's  annual  population 
gain  than  the  larger  rich  ones.  Mexico,  for 
example,  now  contributes  more  to  world  pop- 
ulation growth  than  does  the  United  States. 
The  Philippines  adds  more  people  each  year 
than  dees  Japan.  Brazil  adds  2.6  million  addi- 
tional people  in  a  year  whUe  the  Soviet  Union 
adds  only  2.4  million. 

The  effect  of  rising  affluence  on  the  world 
demand  for  food  is  perhaps  best  understood 
by  examining  Its  effect  on  grain  requirements. 
Grain  consumed  directly  provides  52  percent 
of  man's  food  energy  supply.  Consumed  indi- 
rectly in  the  form  of  livestock  products,  it 
provides  a  sizeable  share  of  the  remainder. 
In  resource  terms,  grains  occupy  more  than 
70  percent  of  the  World's  crop  area. 

In  the  poor  countries  the  annual  availa- 
bility of  grain  per  person  averages  about  400 
pounds  per  year.  With  only  this  much  grain 
available,  nearly  all  must  be  consumed  di- 
rectly to  meet  minimum  energy  needs.  Lit- 


tle can  be  spared  for  conversion  Into  animal 
protein. 

Throughout  the  world,  per  capita  grain 
requirements  rise  with  Incomes.  The  amount 
of  grain  consumed  directly  rises  with  Income 
until  per  capita  Income  approaches  $5(X)  per 
year,  whereupon  it  begins  to  decline,  eventu- 
ally leveling  off  at  about  150  pounds.  How- 
ever, total  grain  consumed,  directly  and 
indirectly,  continues  to  rise  rapidly  as  per 
capita  income  climbs.  As  yet  no  nation  ap- 
pears to  have  reached  a  level  of  affluence 
where  Its  per  capital  grain  requirements 
have  stopped  rising. 

Within  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
per  capita  grain  utilization  Is  cvxrtently  ap- 
proaching one  ton  per  year.  Of  this  total, 
only  about  150  pounds  Is  ccnsumed  directly 
in  the  form  of  bread,  pastries,  and  break- 
fast cereals.  The  remainder  Is  consumed  In- 
directly in  the  form  of  meat,  milk  and  eggs. 
The  agricultural  resources  required  to  sup- 
port an  average  North  American  are  nearly 
five  times  those  of  the  average  Indian. 
Nigerian  or  Colombian. 

There  Is  now  a  northern  tier  of  Industrial 
countries — beginning  with  Ireland  and  Brit- 
ain in  the  West  and  Including  Scandinavia, 
Western  Europe,  Eastern  Europe,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Japan — which  are  more  or  less 
where  the  United  States  was  In  terms  of  Its 
economic  advancement  and  dietary  habits  In 
1940.  As  Incomes  continue  to  rise  in  thU 
group  of  countries  containing  some  two- 
thirds  of  a  bUllon  people,  a  sizable  share  of 
the  additional  Income  Is  being  converted 
Into  demand  for  livestock  products,  partlc- 
tUarly  beef.  These  countries  (many  of  them 
densely  populated,  such  as  the  Western 
ruropean  countries  and  Japan,  or  suffering 
from  a  scarcity  of  fresh  water,  as  Is  the  Soviet 
Union),  lack  the  capacity  to  satisfy  the 
growth  in  demand  for  livestock  products 
entirely  from  Indigenous  resources.  The  result 
is  growing  Imports  of  livestock  products, 
or  of  feedgralns  and  soybeans  with  which  to 
expand    Indigenous   livestock   production. 

From  both  continuing  population  growth 
and  spreading  affluence,  then,  we  can  expect 
pressures  on  the  world's  food  resources  to 
continue  increasing  rapidly.  I  believe  that 
it  wUl  be  very  difficult  to  adequately  meet 
these  rising  *  pressures  within  the  world's 
present  pattern  of  food  production.  Interna- 
tional stocks  of  Important  grains  are  likely  to 
remain  at  a  dangerously  low  level.  Perhaps 
two  thirds  of  the  roughly  50  mlUlon  acres  of 
cropland  In  the  United  States  which  were 
Idled  under  farm  programs  through  much  of 
the  sixties,  and  which  In  a  very  real  sense 
have  served  as  the  world's  food  safety  valve, 
are  likely  to  be  brought  back  Into  near- 
permanent  production.  If  this  situation 
comes  about,  developing  countries  wUl  have 
nowhere  to  turn  for  food  aid  when  bad 
weather.  Insects  or  a  disease  outbreak  sharply 
diminish  or  even  destroy  a  year's  crop,  or 
if  population  growth  greatly  outstrips  indig- 
enous producing  capacities.  Global  food 
scarcity  may  force  us  to  tighten  our  belts 
but  In  the  poor  countries  It  may  require 
forfeiture  of  life  itself. 

This  unpleasant  possibility  underscores  the 
need  for  promoting  agricultural  development 
In  the  developing  countries  with  a  special 
urgency.  I  support  very  strongly  the  inclu- 
sion of  explicit  attention  to  the  problem 
of  food  production  in  the  current  legislative 
proposals.  The  world's  greatest  reservoir  of 
unexplolted  food  potential  Is  In  the  develop. 
Ing  countries.  Rice  yields  per  acre  In  India 
and  Nigeria  are  only  one-third  those  of  Japan, 
and  corn  yields  In  Thailand  and  Brazil  are 
less  than  one-third  those  of  the  United 
States.  In  these  countries  and  many  others, 
dramatic  increases  In  food  supply  are  pos- 
sible if  farmers  are  given  the  necessary  eco- 
nomic incentives,  agricultural  inputs,  and 
technical  know-how.  Tlie  United  States  has 
proven  its  ability  to  play  a  valuable  role  In 
aiding  agricultural  development  abroad,  and 
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we   should   take  even  fuller  advaatage  at 
our  expertise  In  this  domain. 

If  1  he  food  producing  ''np^"t^'fi  of  many 
Important  developing  countries  do  oat  tn* 
crease  substaritially  within  the  next  decade^ 
there  are  likely  to  be  numy  unfcxtunate  con- 
sequcaces  for  the  United  States.  A  growing 
wcrldwide  Increase  in  demand  relative  to 
supply  will  tend  to  drive  food  prices  upward, 
not  0AI7  In  International  vnarkets.  but  at 
home  OS  well.  If  we  should  try  to  Isdate  our- 
selves from  world  scarcity,  the  situation  could 
arise  where  famine  and  misery  take  a  gr jwlag 
toll  In  many  poor  countries  wbUe  we  in  the 
United  States  consume  a  disproportionately 
large  share  of  the  world*a  food  production — 
clearly  an  unpalatable  alternative.  A  policy 
of  Isolation  on  the  food  front  might  also  se- 
rlonsly  Jeopardize  many  crucial  foreign  sup- 
plies of  non-food  resources.  Including  energy 
and  key  raw  materials.  Tet  If  we  should  have 
to  share  food  scarcity  with  the  t^sl  at  th* 
world,  our  own  standard  of  living  would  suf- 
fer. Clearly,  therefore,  It  Is  In  the  self-inter- 
est rit  the  United  States  to  aid  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture  in  the  developing  world. 

SMAI.r.Fl    FAJflLULS    TUaOUCQ     an.-t±i     faoCKESS 

AnoUiw  Impartant  factor  la  tte  world  food 
situatlQQ  is  of  course  poptdmtloa  growth. 
Siowij^  rapkl  jMpulatlon  growth  wUl  aerre 
tte  develoiifneut  interests  of  the  poor  eoiui- 
trlea.  aad  will  «te»  serve  the  tntereats  of  tb« 
worid  conmauBlty  by  i->^irit»g  to  reduce  the 
ultimate  numlier  ol  ciaimante  on  the  worlds 
flnlie  resources,  both  food  and  non-food.  In 
this  oootext.  tbe  focus  In  t^e  proposed  law 
on  reaching  the  pooreat  sectors  within  de- 
veloping countries,  and  the  completnpntaiy 
empliasis  on  rural  deveJofmeat.  represent  % 
sopiOiticated  aixi  necessary  ooapnehensive 
approach  to  the  urgent  xieed  for  sdoving  pop- 
uiatlaa  growth. 

History  h*s  abown  that  biitb  r.ites  do  not 
usually  decline  roluntarily  la  the  absence  of 
a  minimal  level  of  social  wnenitles.  includ- 
ing literacy,  an  assured  food  supply,  a  re- 
duced infant  mortality  rate,  and  at  least 
rudimentary  health  services.  By  placing  an 
Increased  emphasis  on  meeting  these  basic 
needs,  particularly  In  the  TxxnX  areas — where 
the  majority  of  the  world's  people  live — ^tbe 
United  States  can  simultaneously  help  the 
world's  forgotten  majority  attain  a  more  de- 
cent life  and  stem  the  rapid  population 
growth  which  threatens  the  well-being  of 
everyone.  At  the  same  time,  niral  agricultural 
development  will  help  reduce  the  massive 
employment  and  rural -urban  migration  prob- 
lems CDnfrontlng  many  poor  countries. 

In  the  past  some  have  suggested  that  there 
Is  a  conflict  between  the  goals  of  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth  and  the  widespread  distribu- 
tion of  the  benefits  of  growth  nmnng  the 
population.  Recent  evidence  from  several  na- 
tions, however,  has  proven  that  this  Is  not 
necessarily  the  case.  Several  Asian  countries 
have  combined  rapid  economic  growth  with 
greatly  Improved  income  distribution,  and 
have  also  eTtprrlenced  considerably  reduced 
unemployment  and  falling  Wrth  rates,  which 
have  been  brought  down  further  with  the 
liitrodactlon  o*  effective,  national  family 
planning  programs. 

[.oaktng  ."specKlcally  at  agilcidtiae.  evidence 
from  »*TiorH»  parte  of  tbe  developing  wortd 
inlicates  that  intensi^aely  faiimud  small  hold- 
ing are  geacrally  cmslOeraMy  more  pro- 
dnctt^e  on  a  per  acre  basts  than  larger  hdM- 
laga.  Thus  tbe  gaal  at.  vldespre*d,  employ- 
nkent-cveatOag  as^tctHtoral  develapraeut  goes 
band  ia  hand  vlth  Xix  need  to  sigaMeaaUy 
nipami  food  productk>n  in  the  Cteveteplng 
countzlas  and  to  increase  Ute  motlvatien  for 
smaner  families. 

FDXEKTlaL    aCN^IIB    OT    1X0 

aOUriNfi"  4kPF*0*CH 

I  vooid  Uke  to  eitd  sty  teMiMany  by 
manf  Inf  ob  an  a^ect  of  tiae 


•tmck  me — the  aotioa  of  "problem  aolving** 
ta  ^pacific  fields  wklch  is  subsututad  for 
overall  country  programiaiiig  and  the  more 
gaaersi  Idaa  of  resMirae  transfers  of  the  past. 
I  tblnk  the  change  tn  appraach  is  a  good  one. 
It  iielps  focus  naore  attention  oa  Mat  critical 
areas  which  could  Improve  the  welfare  of 
t^e  majority  o>f  mxakloA.  rather  than  on 
tme  tstAls  alone  which,  while  important. 
ha«e  failed  to  reflect  adequately  tbe  needs  of 
the  poor  In  many  developing  countries. 

f^irtherraore.  I  know  from  persanal  experl- 
CBte*  tkat  a  major  internatianal  effort  in  a 
partlcolar  problem  area  can  hare  dramatical- 
ly beneficial  ooasequesoes.  During  the  mld- 
1980^.  when  I  was  serving  as  Secretary  at 
Agriculture.  wMespread  famine  in  the  near 
fnture  In  major  parts  of  Asia  wa?  seen  as  a 
real  possibility.  For  many  it  appeared  to  be  a 
oertatnty.  A  coneerted  eCort  by  many  in  botb 
the  developed  and  tdw  leas  developed  natlsas, 
however,  resulted  in  the  rapid  development 
and  sprea:!  at  high -yielding  varletlea  of 
wheat  and  rlc:  which  has  become  known  as 
the  Oreen  Revolatlon.  While  the  Oreen  Rero- 
lutlon  has  o:>Tiously  -aai  been  the  final  an- 
swer to  the  wortd's  food  probleins,  it  has 
enabled  several  Asian  natlsns  to  achieve  pre- 
Ttoasly  nadreamed  of  levete  of  grain  produc- 
tion. It  has  been  an  esasnUal  mea:)«  of  buy- 
lae  time  with  which  to  slow  papulaUoa 
growth  and  further  develop  agricaltural  po- 
tcatlal.  It  Is  an  lmpiessiv«  euimple  of  man's 
ability  Xa  confront  snecessfully  a  problem  of 
seemlngty  super-human  proportions. 

Such  dramatic  brsakthrotighs  may  not 
occur  In  all  of  the  pr>blem  areas  specified  In 
the  proposed  legislation.  Nevertheless,  the 
focusing  of  energies  and  purpDise  on  these  key 
Issaes  holds  the  promise  of  greater  progress 
than  the  less  concentrated  approach  of  the 
past  has  yielded. 

ST*t«M«WT   OT    JAMIS   P.   GRANT,*    PUKSlDETTr, 
OVCSSKKS    DEVnOFMKlfT    OOTTlfCII.,     BnroRE 

Twe   HorrsE  FoaEicw   Attimrs   CoMMrrrEB, 
JiTWi  11,   19'73 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  appreciate  the  Invitation  to  testify 
before  this  Committee.  The  proposals  made 
by  a  bipartisan  majority  of  the  Cammlt- 
tee  for  Increasing  the  effectiveness  of  U.S. 
assistance  to  developing  countries  and  to 
establish  a  new  credit  facility  for  expanding 
our  exports  to  the  one  tUlion  people  who 
live  in  the  lowest  Income  countries  of  Asia. 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  are  possibly  the 
most  far-reaching  and  Important  at  any 
broadly  supported  Congressional  initiative  in 
this  field  since  the  launching  of  the  Marshall 
Plan  25  years  ago.  I  will  address  separately 
each  of  the  four  major  proposals  in  the  bill. 

KXW    MAKE    AKB    TTTIX 

Changing  the  title  of  the  legislation  to  the 
Mutual  Deveic^jinent  Cooperation  Act  and 
the  name  of  the  admlBlsterlng  agency  to  the 
Mutual  Development  and  Cooperation 
Agency  would  make  them  reflect  more  accu- 
rately the  true  nature  of  the  relationehlp  now 
etaerglng  between  the  United  States  and  the 
developing  countrtee.  As  detailed  In  the  Over- 
seas De^Mopment  Council's  recent  pnbllca- 
tioa  rhe  UntteA  Stttet  and  the  Devetoping 
Wortd:  Aifemim  for  AeHam  (T^bruary  1973), 
Intemattaaal  politics  and  power  relation- 
atktfm  ar*  -JhangtBg,  with  8ecnrlt7  concerns 
giving  way  to  economic  Issues  among  na- 
tiorn.  This  change  wffl  require  the  United 
States  and  other  rich  nations  to  pay  gieatet 
atteatton  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  many 
dewWiyli%   countrtes  than  ever  before — for 


•"Hje  Tlews  expressed  to  this  testimony  are 
thoee  of  the  witness,  and  do  not  necessarily 
represent  those  of  the  Overseas  Development 
Council,  or  otbers  of  tts  Directors,  olBoers,  or 


reasoas  at  morality.  aelf-lateraaC  and  the  ^- 
velopment  of  effective  latematloDal  laatl- 
tutions,  which  we  ta  the  United  States  in 
partlcolar  require. 

Development  caa  be  a  mutaaUy  beneficial 
process  both  for  the  low-income  countries 
in  need  of  outside  resources  and  for  the  out- 
side countries  supplying  thoee  reeouives. 
This  U  lncre«Lstagly  true  as  the  world  grows 
more  Interdependent  and  as  all  countries  r^y 
more  on  Intematlooal  ooo|ieratlve  eCorts  to 
sol«w  their  problems  and  to  actilevt  their 
Bati<xial  goals.  For  example,  improving  the 
U3.  hnjsnre  of  payments  and  increasii^  do- 
mestic eft^tloyaaetit  are  two  (oals  that  de- 
pend oa  reform  of  ti>e  Intematiaaal  trade 
and  monetary  systems:  In  both  Instauses.  co- 
operation by  developing  coontri^*  wlU  im- 
prove the  prospects  for  sueeeas.  The  abUlty, 
and  wiiiingness.  of  de«ek>plac  «w«intrlBS  to 
cooperate  In  these  aMas  is  likely  C  be  (rcater 
If  they  are  rnakh^  progress  toward  aehlevlns 
their  natlcaal  deveiopmeat  goals  and  ve  am 
assiitirg  in  the  praeeaa.  Similarly,  our  grow- 
ing need  for  ireiaUvely  asswrad  aeoeas  to  tlielr 
raw  materials  frequeatly  requires  batM  im- 
provements ia  their  Inftastiwetam  to  per- 
mit physical  acsees  and  their  coBttmwd  eso- 
nomic  and  eccitl  progress  to  malatald  their 
polUieal  rlahlUty. 

"Aluiuai  D3v<eIopaaent  and  Cooperation'' 
may  be  a  bea^lilne  writer^  nightosam.  but  it 
Is  a  good  shortliand  aay  of  describing  a  i«- 
lation&hlp  in  whk:h  the  U.S.  perceives  a  di- 
rect fieif-taterest  in  the  success  of  the  de- 
velopment efforts  of  the  low-inoooke  coun- 
tries. It  is  also  a  oaore  suitable  characteriza- 
tion of  a  style  of  administering  developaent 
ajsistanca  which  locks  to  the  developing 
country  to  take  the  lead  in  sattlng  Its  own 
goals  and  planning  developmeiU  aoUvlttaa. 

asmEcnos  or  axLATnuL  fwrcLoriiawT 
a&ssrawcx 

The  Committee  members  have  taken  a  very 
Important  and  constructive  step  In  increas- 
ing and  sharpening  the  focus  of  the  now 
much  diminished  bilateral  assistance  pro- 
gram on  acute  problem  &r»s,  and  In  empha- 
sizing especially  the  lm:x3rtance  of  assisting 
developing  ooontrtes  In  programs  and  proj- 
ects which  win  benefit  the  ■poorest  majorit]; 
of  the  people  in  theie  countries  and  which 
wm  enable  them  to  participate  more  effec- 
tively in  the  development  prccess. 

The  clrcunistances  surrounding  bilateral 
development  assistance  have  changed  dra- 
matically In  the  past  10  years.  In  the  early 
19S0S,  not  only  was  bilateral  development  aid 
larger  both  In  absolute  amounts  and  In  pur- 
chasing power,  but  It  also  was  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  total  foreign  exchange 
available  to  low-income  countries.  Now.  how- 
ever, the  developing  countries  texcludtng 
major  oil  exporters)  have  more  than  douWed 
thetr  earnings  from  exports  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices, to  over  $50  bOllon  annually  In  1972.  At 
the  same  time  the  private  Investment  and  aid 
fiows  from  other  developed  countries  have 
increased  from  approKlmately  «4  billion  to 
over  $11  billion,  and  multilateral  financial 
Institutions  have  assumed  a  much  greater 
role  In  transferring  resources.  Thus  the  di- 
minished amount  now  available  for  bilateral 
development  aid — eckras  $1  blUlon — has  a 
much  diminished  role  both  in  transferring 
resources  generally  and  in  an^n^ir^g  ma|c» 
capital  projects. 

Over  the  same  10  years,  the  gftohal  ^tveia^ 
mcnt  effort  has  iiad  reeaarkaiiie  ateoess  In 
increasing  the  rate  of  growth  ta  natfcmal 
product.  During  the  tdaOa.  the  developing 
countries  average  a  &Ji  percent  Increase  In 
ONP — a  rate  of  gr^nrth  unequalled  l»y  the 
rich  couBtrles  at  a  comparable  stage  of  tl»lr 
devdopmeDt.  A  number  of  developing  coun- 
tries have  exper1er»ced  very  substantial  eco- 
nomic growth,  attaining  ONP  growth  rates  of 
10  per  cent  at  even  higher.  Some  lov-incame 
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agricultural  societies  have  been  transformed 
Into  industrializing  economies  In  amazingly 
short  periods,  and  others  are  following  suit. 
Exports  of  manufactured  goods  have  shown 
dynamism;  for  the  developing  countries  as  a 
whole,  they  have  been  increasing  rapidly  and 
now  account  for  23  per  cent  of  their  total 
world  exports. 

Yet  unemployment  levels  In  many  develop- 
ing countries  are  still  increasing,  some  even 
exceeding  those  of  our  own  Great  Depres- 
sion; the  income  gap  between  the  poorest 
half  of  the  population  and  those  well-oS  Is 
actually  widening;  the  bottom  two-thirds  of 
the  population  still  have  no  meaningful  ac- 
cess to  health  facilities;  a  majority  of  the 
rural  population  are  illiterate;  and  urban 
settlements  are  mushrooming  because  of 
massive  rural  migration.  In  many  areas,  these 
problems  become  less  manageable  every  day 
because  population  growth  continues  unre- 
strained. Finally,  If  the  debt  burden  that  has 
built  up  In  a  number  of  major,  very  low-in- 
come countries  continues  to  accumulate,  it 
will  become  insupportable.  This  situation  has 
led  some  people  to  throw  up  their  bands  in 
despair,  others  to  argue  that  aid  is  only 
"making  the  rich  richer,"  and  stUl  others  to 
state  that  development  is  aggravating  global 
environmental  and  population  problems. 

These  are  the  real  issues  which  must  be 
met  In  seeking  to  answer  the  question: 
"Where  next  with  development  assistance?" 
The  global  commtinlty  now  knows  from  the 
experience  of  the  1960s  how  to  achieve  In- 
creases In  national  product  when  It  has  the 
will  to  devote  International  and  national 
resources  to  the  task.  However,  to  continue 
to  measure  development  by  ONP  increases 
alone  Is  to  forget  that,  after  all,  the  goal  is 
human  progress.  Development  must  now  be 
seen  as  encompassing  the  minimum  human 
needs  of  man  for  food,  health  and  educa- 
tion, and  for  a  Job  which  can  give  him  both 
the  means  to  acquire  these  basic  needs  as 
well  as  the  psychological  sense  of  participat- 
ing usefully  In  the  world  around  him.  Last 
February  In  New  Delhi,  a  vrtse  and  perceptive 
Thai  set  forth  the  aspirations  of  Asian  man 
as  seen  through  his  life  cycle  from  the  womb 
to  the  grave.  His  "Ode  of  a  Developing  Coun- 
try Man"  (Annex  A)  Is  a  most  expressive 
description  of  the  meaning  of  development. 
We  need  to  develop  ways  of  achieving  this 
broadened  concept  of  development  as  suc- 
cessfully as  did  the  global  community  In  ac- 
celerating growth  in  output  over  the  past  10 
years. 

Fortunately,  experience  in  a  number  of 
poor  countries  during  the  past  10  years  of- 
fers some  encouraging  evidence  that  an  ef- 
fective combination  of  domestic  as  well  as 
international  policies  can  simultaneously 
create  new  Jobs,  Increase  access  to  health  and 
educational  services.  Improve  nutrition,  re- 
duce Income  disparities,  and  check  popula- 
tion growth.  The  possibility  Is  best  Illustrated 
in  East  Asia,  by  countries  with  very  different 
political  and  economic  systems;  namely,  the 
experience  of  post-1960  China  on  one  side 
of  the  Ideological  barrier,  and  the  experience 
of  South  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  the  city-states 
of  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore  on  the  other. 

Contrary  to  a  common  assumption  of  the 
igSOs  and  1960a,  the  development  record  of 
these  countries  Indicates  that  policies  that 
enhance  social  equity  need  not  deter  overall 
economic  growth — and  that  many  such  poli- 
cies can  even  speed  It  up.  Thus,  In  the  small- 
er East  Asian  countries  Just  mentioned, 
growth  rates  over  the  past  decade  have  aver- 
aged an  Impressive  10  per  cent  annually.  But 
In  addition,  the  Income,  health,  and  educa- 
tion of  the  bottom  half  of  the  population  has 
Improved  greatly,  the  disparity  between  the 
income  controlled  by  the  upper  and  bottom 
20  per  cent  of  the  population  has  been  re- 


duced, birth  rates  have  dropped  sharply,  and 
the  dependence  of  these  countries  on  foreign 
aid  has  either  ended,  or,  as  in  South  Korea, 
has  been  greatly  reduced.  All  of  these  coun- 
tries have  found  a  way  to  increase  the  ability 
of  the  average  worker  to  participate  effec- 
tively In  the  development  process,  thereby 
helping  both  the  Individual  and  his  society. 

This  has  required  not  only  favoring  use  of 
plentiful  labor  over  scarce  capital-intensive 
equipment,  but  also  providing  the  Incentives 
and  merchanisms  to  encourage  savings,  es- 
tablishing or  supporting  Institutions  to  give 
small  farmers  and  entrepreneurs  ready  ac- 
cess to  capital  and  technology,  and  ensuring 
the  availability  o^  rudimentary  but  mean- 
ingful educ  tional  and  health  services  for 
virtually  all.  Through  such  policies,  these 
countries  have  made  social  Justice  a  major 
ally  of  growth.  The  acceleration  of  growth 
through  full  employment  should  not  sur- 
prls.:  us,  as  it  not  only  means  that  more 
people  have  a  stake  in  society,  but  that 
national  output  Is  Increased  by  putting  Idle 
labor  resourcer  to  work,  and  that  scarce 
capital  and  foreign  exchange  are  used  more 
efficiently.  Elsewhere,  countries  as  different 
as  Israel,  Ceylon,  and  Yugoslavia  have  dealt 
effectively  with  some  of  the  problems  dis- 
cussed here.' 

There  also  is  Important  new  evidence  that 
In  an  Increasing  number  of  poor  countries, 
birth  rates  have  dropped  sharply  despite 
relatively  low  per  capita  Income,  and  despite 
the  lack  or  relative  newness  of  family  plan- 
ning programs.  The  conmion  factor  In  these 
countries  of  Latin  America  and  Asia  Is  that 
the  majority  of  the  population  has  shared 
in  the  economic  and  social  benefits  of  signif- 
icant national  progress  to  a  far  greater  de- 
gree than  In  most  poor  countries — or  In  most 
Western  countries  during  their  comparable 
period  of  development  (see  Annex  B).  This 
evidence  demonstates  that  appropriate  poli- 
cies for  making  health,  education,  and  Jobs 
more  broadly  available  to  lower  Income 
groups  In  poor  countries  contribute  signif- 
icantly toward  the  motivation  for  smaller 
families  that  is  the  prerequisite  of  a  major 
reduction  in  birth  rates.  It  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly clear  that  if  the  developing  coun- 
tries are  to  escape  the  threat  posed  by  rapid 
population  growth  within  an  acceptable  time 
frame,  more  families  must  acquire  the  moti- 
v-tion  tc  limit  births,  not  only  be  provided 
with  improved  n^^ans  to  do  so. 

In  the  1970s,  development  planners  need 
to  give  far  more  attention  than  heretofore 
to  the  effect  of  alternative  development 
strategies  on  birth  rates.  Equally  important, 
the  population  crisis  must  be  dealt  with  in 
the  broader  context  of  the  development 
crisis — with  more  emphasis  on  the  possible 
ways  of  treating  the  basic  "disease"  of 
poverty,  thereby  creating  the  needed  motiva- 
tion for  smaller  familleE.  Combining  policies 
tha.  give  special  attention  to  Improving  the 
well-being  of  the  poor  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation and  policies  that  provide  large-scale, 
well-executed  family  planning  programs 
should  make  It  possible  to  stabilize  popula- 
tion in  developing  countries  much  faster  than 
reliance  on  either  approach  alone.' 

It  is  no  accident  that  most  of  the  non- 
socialist  "development  successes"  have  taken 
placo  in  societies  with  broad  access  to  varying 
combinations  of  trade,  Investment,  and  aid. 
Nor  Is  it  an  accident  that  the  major  Innova- 
tions Introduced  through  development  co- 


'  Possibly  the  best  general  discussion  of 
these  new  policies  Is  In  Development  Recon- 
sidered, by  Edgar  Owens  and  Robert  Shaw, 
D.C.  Health  (1972). 

'See  Smuller  Families  Through  Social  and 
Economic  Progress,  by  William  Rich,  Mono- 
graph No,  7,  Overseas  Development  Council 
(1973). 


op>cratlon  have  resulted  primarily  from  VS. 
assistance  programs — private  and  public — 
which  explicitly  concentrated  on  particular 
functional  areas.  These  innovations  include 
the  programs  such  as  comprehensive  riu'al 
development  In  Korea  and.  In  oartlcular. 
Taiwan;  the  "Green  Revolution:"  tJie  ex- 
trai/rdincr'-  spre.id  of  public  ^e^-lth  measures 
as  exemplified  by  malaria  eradication:  and 
the  accentance  of  the  need  for  large-scale 
family  planning  programs. 

The  bilateral  development  aid  requested  by 
the  Administration  and  supported  by  the 
proposed  bill  is  a  relative  drop  in  the  bucket 
when  contrasted  with  the  total  needs  of  the 
developing  countries  (excluding  major  oil  ex- 
porters) for  more  than  $70  billion  of  foreign 
exchange.  However,  if  bilateral  ass'stance  is 
looked  at  as  a  weapon  to  be  targeted  pri- 
marily on  the  critical  specific  problems  of 
development  (and  particularly  on  helping 
the  poor  majority  to  participate  more  ef- 
fectively in  the  development  process),  this 
amount  can  be  of  great  significance.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  his  May  3  report  on  the  State 
of  the  World,  and  A1.D.  in  its  Congressional 
presentation  have  both  recognized  the  need 
for  such  a  greater  focus.  The  proposal  now 
before  the  Committee  will  ensure  that  this 
shift  takes  place  more  rapidly,  and  more  ex- 
tensively than  otherwise  might  be  the  case. 

I  might  add  that  my  personal  involvement 
with  these  bard-core  development  problems 
began  some  25  years  ago  as  the  result  of 
this  Committee's  initiative  to  address  this 
range  of  problems  in  the  rural  sector  of 
China,  when  it  authorized  the  Sino-Ameri- 
can  Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Reconstruc- 
tion (with  its  unique  collaborative  style  of  3 
Chinese  and  2  American  Commissioners) ,  and 
required  earmarking  of  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  funds  for  its  use.  I  acted  as  the  Com- 
mission's Executive  Secretary  for  its  first  year 
on  the  mainland,  and  again  later,  briefly,  in 
Taiwan,  That  early  Congressional  initiative 
contributed  greatly  to  the  subsequent  unique 
combination  of  accelerated  growth  and  great- 
ly increased  social  justice  in  rural  Taiwan, 
and  I  hope  we  will  witness  the  establish- 
ment of  similar  joint  groups  in  other  coun- 
tries to  which  considerable  discretionary  au- 
thority can  be  delegated. 

COORDINATIOK 

The  current  bill  recognizes  that  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  United  States  in  such 
fields  as  Import  policies,  export  promotion, 
international  monetary  policy,  environmental 
protection,  and  a  regime  for  the  oceans  may 
be  more  important  to  some  developing  coun- 
tries than  our  actions  on  aid.  It  rightly  pro- 
vides that  whenever  the  United  States  formu- 
lates policies  on  such  subjects,  the  decision- 
making process  should  also  take  into  account 
the  effects  on  the  Important  U.S.  Interests 
m  advancing  the  progress  of  low-Income 
countries. 

A  mechanism  for  assuring  efficient  use  of 
all  major  tools  affecting  the  U.S.  interest  In 
development  is  not  in  operation  today  de- 
spite the  fact  that  President  NUon  publicly 
recognized  in  1971  the  need  for  better  co- 
ordination, with  particiUar  reference  to  the 
different  VS.  entitles  involved  in  the  aid 
process  through  bUateral,  International,  and 
multilateral  mechanisms.  AJ.D.,  the  U.S. 
agency  with  the  greatest  expertise  in  the  de- 
velopment process,  is  not  even  a  member  of 
the  President's  Council  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  or  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  chaired  by  the  Treasury- 

The  need  for  better  coordination  was 
Identified  by  Edwin  Martin,  Chairman  of 
the  Development  Assistance  Committee  of 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development,  In  bis  most  recent  report. 
Ambassador  Martin  points  out  that  In  many 
donor  countries,  the  development  assistance 
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Agency  that  \s  most  knowledgeable  about  de- 
velopment matters  Is  not  represented  In  sucb 
policy  decisions — and  often  Is  not  even  di- 
rectly Involved  In  all  aid  decisions.  He  called 
upon  fovemments  to  correct  this  anomaly. 
The  coordination  proposals  In  this  bUl 
shoxUd  meet  this  need  to  lm:rease  the  effec- 
tiveness ol  TT^.  policy  decisions  and  ex- 
penditures In  this  Important  field. 

■XrOST  OEVKLOPKCNT  CREBIT  FDNO 

The  bill  establlah«*  an  Kxport  Develop- 
ment Credit  Fund  to  make  credits  available 
for  financing  Xi&.  exports  having  a  <levelap- 
mental  Faliic  to  conntries  In  the  lowest  In- 
come t>rackets.  The  Fund  coukl  mean  a 
major  breakthmugfa  for  American  exports 
to  a  potentially  major  market  and  sbouid 
also  prove  tisefia  to  the  lowest  income  oouit- 
trles.  Qvtte  apart  from  our  long  neglect  tH 
China,  tbe  United  States  in  recent  years  has 
increasingly  neglected  tbe  future  market 
potential  of  the  poorest  btUton  people  liv- 
ing elaewttere  In  the  aeveloptng  wcaid.  TiM 
Ftrnd  can  help  to  correct  this  neglect  toy  pro- 
viding flnancing  which  Is  coaapetltlve  wttb 
that  of  other  Industrial  nations  and  n^kSi 
also  Increases  funds  for  financing  our  ex- 
ports— thereby  creating  markets  for  the  !»- 
mediate  future  and  for  follow-on  orders,  as 
wen  as  helping  build  stronger  economies  that 
can  Aevelop  Into  better  customers  for  XJS. 
goods  wer  the  long  run. 

UB.  exports  to  less  developed  countries 
as  a  whole  totsJled  over  $18  billion  to  l«72 — 
nearly  the  same  as  our  combined  exports  to 
Japan  and  the  recently  enlarged  EJurcqsean 
Community  tlncludlng  the  U.K.).  These  ex- 
ports hst«  been  growing  at  about  10  per  cent 
a  year  over  the  past  few  years.  Tet  several 
facts  become  apparent  If  one  examines  the 
stattsttcs  on  VS.  exports  to  those  develop- 
ing countries  with  the  very  lowest  annual 
Income — below  C300  per  capita — and  as  one 
reviews  the  background  analysis  and  de- 
scriptive material  released  at  the  press  con- 
ference on  this  bin: 

Pint,  total  U.S.  exports  to  the  lowest 
Income  category  of  developing  couritrles  are 
not  expanding,  but  actually  decreasing.  With 
over  80  per  cent  of  the  popiUatlon  of  the 
poor  countries,  this  category  now  takes  only 
10  per  cent  of  our  exports  to  developing 
countries. 

6eeand.  other  rldi  oauotTles  are  expanding 
tbetr  export*  to  these  lowest  iDcome  coon- 
trtea  along  with  expanding  their  aid  to  these 


^. 


Third.  American  eayiMia  to  these  oountrtes 
arc  bearUy  dependent  on  U&  Oovernment  ft- 
nanctng.  which  la  not  increasing. 

Fourth,  very  llttie  of  the  financing  for  the 
lowest  Income  countries,  approximately  tlOO 
million  in  1971.  comes  from  the  Export-Im- 
p>art  Bank — nuwt  oomes  from  A.IJ>.  and  PL 
4a0,  which  are  decreasing.  This  contrasts 
sharply  with  the  financing  pattern  for  o«r 
rapidly  growing  exports  to  the  much  less 
populous,  more  advanced  developing  coun- 
tries for  which  the  slightly  conoeastonal  Sx- 
Im  terms  are  suitable,  arid  where  Its  loans 
and  medium-term  guarantees  have  Incieaaed 
to  over  »2.5  billion  in  ir72. 

Many  U.S.  exporters  believe  that  a  major 
actor  behind  our  poor  performance  in  these 
markets  is  the  shortage  of  financing  avail- 
able on  sufficiently  concessional  terms.  Hence 
the  Idea  of  a  Fund  to  make  credits  available 
to  these  markets  at  more  attractive  terms 
appears  sound.  Nevertheless,  a  number  of 
questions  about  the  proposed  Fund  need  to 
be  answered. 

1.  wtiere  is  Oie  line  between  export  cretftts 
and  deveiopmetU  loaiu?  There  Is  no  easy 
answer  to  this  quectlon.  other  than  the  hi- 
t>ntioB  of  the  lender.  It  Is  clear,  hommw, 
ViaX  Large-scale  export  promotion  to  tb«  low- 
est locome  couatriea  requires  »  ■iihststiMal 


concessional  component,  which  is  not  pres- 
ently available  for  American  exporters. 

There  is  a  modest  subsidy  component  In 
Export-Import  loans,  ^rtilch  are  visuaUy  at 
a  rate  lower  than  that  at  which  Ex-Im  Bank 
borrows  on  the  market,  with  the  Interest 
differential  being  made  up  from  other  In- 
come available  to  Ex-Im  Bank.  Tliere  ob- 
viously is  a  large  concessional  element  In  the 
typical  IDA  loan,  and  a  stm  large  but  some- 
what smaller  element  In  AJ.D.'s  concessional 
loans,  which  are  on  harder  terms. 

In  the  United  States.  Ex-Im  Bank  loans  to 
developing  countries  have  increasingly  begun 
to  resemt>le  development  finance  as  the  Bank 
has  extended  r^ayment  periods  and  followed 
flexible  rules.  For  instance,  direct  loans  by 
Ex-Im  Bank  in  FY  iflTO  lor  conventional 
electrical  equipment  had  maturities  rangirig 
from  514  years  to  IB.  with  a  "vpHian  of  about 
10.  At  the  same  time.  AXD.  development  fi- 
nancing has  begun  Increasingly  to  incorpo- 
rate elements  from  export  credlta.  e.g.  to 
Ahift  from  untied  to  tied  procurement,  from 
largely  grants  to  mostly  loans,  and  fiooa 
highly  concessional  loans  to  credits  on  In- 
creasingly hard  termi  Other  industrial  coun- 
tries— suc^  as  Canada,  Germany,  JapAH.  and 
France — 'promote  exports  to  lowest  Incoase 
countries  by  blending  a  "cocktail"  fc*  in- 
dividuai  transactions,  using  their  pubUe  aid 
funds  in  combination  with  commercial  term 
funds  so  as  to  bring  about  modifications  In 
the  terms  and  ooadltions  of  coaunercUl 
credits,  especially  to  reduce  the  i»te  at 
interest. 

A  recent  study  ^  eicamlnlng  the  interactioB 
between  <le««elryTf>ent  finance  and  export 
credits  laotea: 

••Uoiike  other  donor  countries,  the  VS. 
goverazaent  bns  eought  to  mainuia  a  fatity 
rigid  line  between  ita  foreign  aid  progrxm 
and  tl&e  activities  of  the  fixport- Import  Bank 
or  the  United  States.  The  line  Is  based  less 
oa  a  dear  distinction  between  what  the  two 
agencies  actually  do  than  on  their  stated 
motirattons.  What  Bxlmbank  does  is  labeled 
ejqwrt  credit,  because  the  mlaslon  oif  that 
agency  is  to  promote  exports,  despite  the  fact 
that  Eximim.Dk.  has  been  making  long-term 
direct  loans  to  devetoping  countries  (among 
ot4»en)  for  a  longer  tbne  than  any  other  de- 
yelopwent  finance  or  Batlooal  export  credit 
agency.  What  BSAID  and  the  Wortd  Bank  do 
la  called  deveJopment  finance,  or  foreign  aid, 
because  here  the  motivation  is  to  be  bankers 
of  the  poor.  Tet  the  lo&na  of  these  agencies 
fin&aoe  exports  too.  and,  as  far  as  the  World 
Bank  Is  concerned,  often  on  terms  comparable 
to  thoee  of  the  national  export  credit 
agenctee.** 

It  is  dear  from  the  text  of  the  proposal 
that  the  Export  Development  Credit  Fund  Is 
designed  to  Increase  V3.  exports  that  have 
a  developmental  character  to  the  populous 
lowest-Income  countries.  In  addition,  these 
credits  ahould  help  to  strengthen  the  econ- 
omies of  these  countries,  thus  bringing  a  bet- 
ter life  to  their  people.  Increasing  their 
ability  to  meet  these  future  obligations,  artd 
assLatlag  them  to  become  increasingly  bet- 
ter markets  for  VS.  industrv. 

2.  Would  the  uvailabilitf  of  credit  on  softer 
terms  actuaUjf  increate  U.S.  exportaf  Or 
might  it  merely  displace  existing  financing? 
Nobody  can  be  certain  what  wlU  happen  In 
this  Inexact  science,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
credit  used  from  this  Fund  should  result  In 
additional  exports.  We  do  know  that  the  vast 
bulk  of  financing  for  the  market  represented 


3  "The  Bankers  of  the  Rich  and  the  Bank- 
ers of  the  Poor:  The  Role  of  Export  Credit 
In  Development  Finance,"  by  Nathaniel  Mc- 
Kitterlck  and  B.  Jenkins  Mlddleton,  Overseas 
jjevelopmenX  Couacfi  SAonograpli  Ko.  6 
(1972). 


by  covintrles  with  annual  per  capita  GNPs 
under  $200  now  comes  from  PL  480  and  AXD. 
loans  and  grants.  Since  the  Fund  is  not  In- 
tended for  financing  exports  of  agricultural 
surpluses,  there  should  be  no  effect  cm  Pi, 
4B0.  Since  A.ID.  loans  and  grants  will  be 
made  available  on  terms  generally  better 
than  those  of  the  Fund,  and  since  ntost  of 
the  developing  countries  need  more  rather 
than  less  concessional  terms,  A.I.D.  finiBcing 
should  not  be  displaced  unless  ti»e  US.  Gov- 
ernment choos38 — as  a  matter  of  deliberate 
policy — ^to  withdraw  them  and  substitute 
Fund  credits.  It  te  possible  that  the  $11« 
million  loaned  tn  the  most  recent  year  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  would  l>e  displaced  by 
the  Fund,  but  if  so,  it  would  again  be  a  mat- 
ter of  deliberate  US.  govemniental  decision. 
Given  the  heavy  debt  burden  some  of  Uie 
poorer  countries  carry.  It  might  be  good  If 
the  softer  teiuis  of  the  Fund  were  substttuted 
for  the  harder  terms  of  the  Export-baport 
Bank;  in  any  case,  n  small  amount  of  experts 
is  Involved.  There  is  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  the  rather  small  smount  of  private 
financing  (about  $250  mflUon)  might  be  dis- 
placed by  Fund  credits.  To  the  extent  this 
financing  coiKn  sales  from  parent  companies 
to  subordinates.  It  probably  woald  not  be 
affected.  Likewise,  exports  financed  by  private 
equity  capital  probably  wotiW  not  be  affected. 
My  own  guesa  is  that  the  rescue  of  private 
loan  financing  that  might  be  dl^laeed  by 
the  Fund  would  be  very  small  Indeed. 

Is  the  poor  performance  of  U.S.  exports  to 
these  markets  relative  to  others  due  to  un- 
competitive financing — or  to  other  causes' 
Clearly  the  overvaluation  of  the  dollar  untfl 
recently  was  a  contributory  factor,  tout  It 
must  be  rentembered  that  this  factor  did  not 
prevent  our  exports  to  the  more  advanced  de- 
veloping countries  from  rising  rapidly.  An- 
other factor  has  been  that  Uie  tied  aM  of 
other  countries  to  these  lowest-income  coun- 
tries has  been  rising  while  ours  has  been 
falling.  Although  we  do  not  have  oomprehen- 
Rive  statistics,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  mate- 
rial In  Vbe  form  of  known  cases  of  bids  lost 
because  of  lat^  of  competitive  finandog.  U.S. 
exporters  with  whoa  I  have  talked  te  recent 
weeks  believe  that  the  lack  of  auttaUe  flnano- 
Ing  is  •  very  iotportant  factor  in  the  situa- 
tion. Ifaiiy  of  them  point  out  that  exports 
are  often  lost  beeauae  Ajnerieana  do  not 
bother  to  Md— Relieving  that  they  cannot 
win  becaoae  of  tnadeqoafeety  awapeUU^ 
financing. 

Whatever  the  history  nad  casaes  of  oor 
poor  export  performance  to  this  category  of 
countries,  I  thbik  tln.it  are  two  reasons  to 
expect  that  more  attractive  financing  would 
help.  Wrst,  if  a  line  at  credit  were  extended 
toy  the  Fund  to  the  government  of  country  A 
for  a  partlcnhir  purpose,  such  as  Imports  of 
electrical  equipment  or  heavy  construction 
equipment,  that  government  would  have  an 
Incentive  to  make  sure  that  American  ex- 
porters were  given  a  fair  opportunity  to  com- 
pete for  business.  Otherwise,  country  A  would 
fail  to  make  use  of  a  valuable  resource,  and 
In  due  course  the  line  of  credit  would  be 
withdrawn.  Second,  and  much  more  critical, 
once  it  became  known  that  there  was  a  aub- 
-Btantlal  line  of  credit  available  to  country  A 
for  Imports  frooa  the  United  States,  tbeia 
would  be  an  inoentive  for  US.  exporters  to 
pay  more  attentloa  to  that  market.  If  this 
were  to  happen,  some  dramatic  changes  prob- 
ably would  take  place.  US.  exporters  might 
be  encouraged  to  send  representatives  to 
importing  countries  or  to  arrange,  where  war- 
ranted, for  a  local  resident  representative  to 
Insure  that  they  are  notified  ol  tenders  to 
bid.  to  .secure  cofiles  of  specifications  for 
them,  and  to  represent  their  interests  in 
generaL  These  basic  preliminary  steps  can  be 
very  Important  In  Increasing  U.S.  exports  on 
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commercial  terms  to  a  particular  market  on 
a  long-run  basis. 

Now  that  there  has  been  a  substantial  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar,  and  that  U.S.  price 
indices  are  trending  upward  at  a  slower  pace 
than  those  of  our  competitors,  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  that  American  goods  will 
be  able  to  compete  on  price  and  quality  for 
these  markets.  This  Is  precisely  the  right 
time  for  U.S.  Government  action  to  make 
sure  that  US.  exports  can  compete  on  fi- 
nancing terms  as  well. 

I  hope  that  the  Fimd  would  be  admin- 
istered in  such  a  way  as  to  correct  more  than 
the  deficiency  in  U.S.  financial  competitive- 
ness. It  should  also  aim  to  help  provide  U.S. 
business  with  timely  Information  and  en- 
couragement to  seek  sales  la  these  markets. 
and  it  should  analyze  other  obstacles  to  US. 
exports  and  make  appropriate  recommenda- 
tions as  to  how  they  can  be  removed. 

3.  Will  this  create  UJS.  jobs?  The  Export- 
Import  Bank  has  dorie  some  calculations 
which  show  that  each  additional  $12,500  of 
exports  creates  one  U.S.  Job.  At  that  rate. 
If  the  Fund  were  to  stimulate  $1  billion  of 
exports  each  year,  some  80,000  additional  Jobs 
would  be  created. 

4.  Is  this  an  unwarranted  subsidy  of  U.S. 
business?  It  need  not  be,  If  properly  admin- 
istered. One  object  is  to  make  US.  exports 
competitive  in  financing  terms.  But  they 
must  still  meet  the  competition  from  Europe 
and  Japan  on  price  and  quality.  And  there 
is  plenty  of  competition.  In  addition,  it  might 
prove  useful  for  the  Fund  to  provide  a  price 
test  prohibiting  any  exported  under  Fund 
financing  from  charging  more  for  his  exports 
than  for  his  domestic  sales. 

6.  Is  this  moving  in  the  dij-ection  of  tying 
aid  and  therefore  counter  to  desirable  trends 
in  aid-giving?  This  Is  neither  aid  nor  In  sub- 
stitution of  existing  aid,  but  Is  financing  for 
export  promotion.  Insofar  as  bUateral  aid  to 
be  administered  by  MOCA  is  concerned,  that 
Is  already  Isu^ly  tied  and  this  does  nothing 
to  tie  it  further. 

6.  SiTicc  developing  countries  are  already 
saddled  with  a  heavy  debt  burden,  will  lend- 
ing them  more  increase  their  problems?  Of 
course,  compared  with  a  grant,  any  loan  is 
hard.  As  a  supporter  of  development,  I  hope 
that  an  Increasing  flow  of  grant  funds  will 
be  made  available.  But  It  is  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  all  low-Income  country  Im- 
ports could  be  financed  with  grants.  Some 
must  be  paid  for  with  cash  (the  hardest 
form  of  Import) ,  and  some  with  commercial 
loans  and  investments.  The  Fund  would  add 
a  new  dimension  between  grants  and  com- 
mercial credits.  Assummg  the  Imports  It  fi- 
nances are  of  the  developmental  character 
required  In  the  bUl  and  are  used  productive- 
ly, they  should  improve  the  ability  of  the 
importing  country  to  manage  its  debt  bur- 
den. 

In  this  connection,  the  question  has  been 
raised  whether  these  loans  will  ever  be  re- 
paid. Our  experience  with  the  devel(H>lng 
countries  is  that  they  do  repay  their  loans. 
Occasionally  they  get  into  financial  trouble 
and  have  to  ask  for  debt  relief.  But  they  do 
not  normally  default  on  loans.  Since  the 
Fund  will  be  extending  credit  on  terms  that 
the  borrowers  can  more  easily  afford  to  pay, 
and  for  goods  and  services  which  streng^then 
the  borrowers'  economies,  there  should  be 
fewer  problems  of  need  for  debt  relief  than 
would  be  the  case  If  these  credits  were  not 
available  or  if  they  were  only  available  on 
harder  terms. 

7.  Will  Fund-financed  export*  help  de- 
velopment? This  Is  a  critical  question,  since 
not  all  Imports  do  help  development.  The 
proposed  bill  sensibly  provides  that  the  Fund 
may  only  be  used  to  finance  goods  that  do 


advance  development.  Stating  that  policy 
may  be  as  far  as  the  law  should  go,  but  in 
administering  the  Fund,  care  would  be  re- 
quired to  prevent  low-utility  exports  from 
being  financed.  I  believe  that  the  Fund 
should  have  a  flexible  commodity  eligibility 
test,  designed  to  make  certain  that  Its  ex- 
ports-support development  in  the  importing 
country.  Beyond  that,  there  may  tjie  good 
reason  for  the  Fund  to  verify  that  the  im- 
port and  investment  policies  of  the  import- 
ing country  are  such  that  Fund-financed  ex- 
ports to  that  country  have  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  being  constructively  used.  Such  tests 
shovild  not  lessen  the  Fund's  usefulness  as 
a  promoter  of  U.S.  exports,  since  the  range 
of  U.S.  goods  and  services  helpful  to  develop- 
ment Is  very  bread  and  can  range  from 
capital  goals  to  IncUvIdual  raw  materials,  fer- 
tilizer, and  food. 

In  order  to  take  these  development  con- 
siderations Into  account,  the  Fund  should 
have  some  expertise  in  the  development  busi- 
ness. In  that  connection,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee established  by  the  proposed  bill 
should  prove  valuable,  for  wherever  the 
President  might  locate  the  Fund  adminis- 
tratively, the  Committee  would  ensure  that 
the  extensive  development  experience  ac- 
cumulated by  tlie  US.  Government  was 
brought  to  bear  on  Its  decisions.  The  PL 
480  Inter-agency  Committee  has  proven  ex- 
tremely valuable  for  this  purpose  with 
respect  to  agricultural  commodities. 

De'rplte  the  need  for  assessment  of  tho  de- 
velopmental impact  of  the  U.S.  goods  and 
services  financed,  the  Fund  should  resist  the 
temptation  to  try  to  tell  the  importing  coun- 
try how  to  run  its  internal  affairs.  For  de- 
veloping countries  Increasingly  are  evolving 
ways  of  protecting  themselves  from  wasteful 
and  harmful  Investment  decisions.  In  any 
case,  the  functions  of  the  Fund  could  be 
Jeopardized  by  overly  zealous  application  of 
riRld  development  criteria 

8.  Wtiat  abotit  the  use  of  American  ships? 
The  mandatory  use  of  American  ships  for  cer- 
tain commodities  and  certain  destinations 
may  make  U.S.  exports  sharply  more  expen- 
sive than  they  would  otherwise  be.  To  pre- 
vent our  exports  from  thus  becoming  uncom- 
petitive. I  propose  that  the  bill  be  amended 
to  permit  the  Fund  to  use  aid  receipts  to  pay 
for  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  US. 
ships  and  other  cheaper  ships,  whenever  that 
difference  is  a  serious  problem. 

9.  Which  countries  should  be  eligible?  The 
bill  provides  that  lowest-lncomp  countries 
with  less  than  $200  per  capita  annual  GNP 
are  to  be  the  main  recipients  of  Fund  credits, 
but  avoids  making  per  capita  ONP  a  rigid 
test  of  eligibility.  Although  per  capita  ONP 
Is  the  best  measure  we  have  of  poverty.  It  is 
not  a  perfect  measure.  Nor  does  it  measure 
precisely  the  relative  ability  of  countries  to 
borrow  on  commercial  terms  or  to  service 
debt.  Finally,  it  does  not  measure  accurately 
the  countries  where  US.  exports  are  having 
partlciilar  difficulty.  For  those  reasons,  the 
record  on  the  legislation  should  make  clear 
the  Congressional  intent  that  the  Fund  be 
administered  flexibly  to  take  account  of  all 
relevant  factors,  including  ability  to  pay, 
poverty,  and  the  need  for  a  subsidy  to  sup- 
port US.  exports. 

CONCLUSION 

Fiually,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  this  work  ot  the  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  your  Committee.  Their 
labors  have  produced  a  bill  which  Is  a  vast 
Improvement  In  substance  over  present  legis- 
lation^^and  which  warrants,  and  I  believe 
will  attract,  the  support  of  Important  seg- 
ments of  the  US.  public.  In  my  view,  their 
Initiative  is,  tn  the  words  of  Congressman 
Zablockl  in  Introducing  this  bia  on  May  30, 
"...  in  the  best  tradition  of  Congressional 


lawmaking.  It  embodies  a  bipartisan  consen- 
sus on  how  future  foreign  aid  programs 
should  be  structured." 


Annex  A :  Ode  of  a  Developing  Country  Man 

(As   told   by   an   Asian   humanist  to  James 
Grant) 

While  In  my  mother's  womb,  I  want  her 
to  have  good  nutrition  and  access  to  maternal 
and  child  welfare  care. 

I  don't  want  to  have  as  many  brothers  and 
sisters  as  my  parents  had  before  me.  and  I 
do  not  want  my  mother  to  have  a  child  too 
soon  after  me. 

I  want  good  nutrition  for  my  mother  and 
for  me  in  my  first  two  to  three  years  when 
my  capacity  for  future  mental  and  physical 
development  is  determined. 

I  want  to  be  able  to  go  to  school,  together 
with  my  sister,  and  to  learn  a  usable  trade, 
and  to  have  the  school  import  social  values 
to  me. 

When  I  leave  school  I  want  a  Job,  a  mean- 
ingful one  In  which  I  can  feel  the  satisfac- 
tion of  making  a  contribution. 

I  want  to  enjoy  good  health;  for  this  to 
be  possible  I  need  access  to  low-cost,  readily 
available  drugs  and  medical  services,  and 
I  expect  my  government  to  provide  free  pre- 
ventive health  services. 

I  want  to  live  in  a  law  and  order  society, 
without  molestation. 

I  want  my  country  to  relate  effectively  and 
equitably  to  the  outside  world  so  that  I  can 
have  access  to  the  Intellectual  and  technical 
knowledge  of  all  mankind,  as  well  as  to  cap- 
ital from  overseas. 

I  would  like  my  country  to  get  a  fair  price 
for  the  products  that  I  and  my  fellow  citizens 
create. 

As  a  farmer.  I  would  like  to  have  my  own 
plot  of  land,  with  a  system  which  gives  me 
easy  access  to  credit,  to  new  agricultural 
technology,  and  to  markets,  and  a  fair  price 
for  my  produce. 

As  a  worker.  I  would  want  to  have  some 
share,  some  sense  of  participation,  in  the 
factory  in  which  I  work. 

As  a  human  being.  I  would  like  inexpensive 
newspapers  and  paperback  books,  plus  access 
to  radio  and  TV. 

I  need  some  leisure  time  for  myself,  and 
to  enjoy  my  family,  and  want  access  to  some 
green  parks,  and  to  the  arts,  and  my  cultural 
heritage. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  security  of  coop- 
erative mechanisms  in  which  I  Join  with 
others  to  do  things  which  we  cannot  do 
alone. 

I  want  clean  air  to  breathe  and  clean  water 
to  drink. 

I  need  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  society  around  me.  and  to  be  able  to 
help  shape  the  decisions  of  the  economic  and 
social  as  well  as  the  political  institution.'; 
that  so  affect  my  life. 

I  want  my  wife  to  have  equal  opportunity 
with  me,  and  I  want  both  of  us  to  have 
access  to  the  knowledge  and  means  of  family 
planning. 

In  my  old  age,  it  would  be  nice  to  have 
some  form  of  social  security  to  which  I  have 
contributed,  but  best  of  all  would  be  to  have 
my  children  able  and  desirous  of  providing 
for  me. 

These  are  the  fundamentals  of  life,  and 
what  development  should  seek  to  achieve 
for  all. 
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Crude  birth  rata 
(birth /thousand) 


1970 


1960 


Per  capita 
GNP 


Percent 
literacy 


Death  rate 


Life 
expectancy 


Infant 

mortality 

(1,000  births) 


Extent  of 

family 

planning 

programs 

percent 


A'Senline n  23.0             '1,068  91  S 

Barbados 21  30.0         523(1969)  92  <8 

Singapore ^22  »35.6  960  75  5 

Uruguay.        22  24.0  833  91  9 

rrinidad-Tob«(e „  23  40.0  890  89  ( 

Taiwan >27  »37. 1  373  85  »5 

Chile 28  35.0  854  M  9 

Cuba 29  32.0  280  94  7 

S'l  Lanka »29  »35. 1  169  75  • 

South  Korea =29  '39.3  258  n  «18 

CoMaRiei , 33  48.0  539  It  ? 

Jamaica 38  42.0  630  82  »1 

Biaiil »37  40.0  394  87  19 

Guyana 37  42.9  1330  89  7 

Egypt »37  »49.3  200  26  »17 

India fJH  »44.2  96  28  »I6 

Malaysia 338  •41.1  355  43  »16 

Turkey ^39  Ml.O  257  48  'U 

Vene2ueU 41  46,0  '931  78  7 

Mexico 142  45.0  670             •        78  ^9 

Thailand >42  '44.2  174  68  »9 

Colombia 42-44  46.0  320  73  19 

Paraguay »43  41.0  246  74  »ID 

Peru  w. >43  46.0  446  61  "U 

Pakistan J  43  »51.3  150  16  16 

Bolivia. 44  44.0  203  40  19 

Ecuador 44  47.0  267  68  II 

Philippinas ;44  •46.6  266  72  »ie 

El  Salvador !'44  50.0  294  49  tlQ 

Indonesia.  .  » 45  -46.6  105  43  >18 

Dominican  Republic »48  49.0  356  65  *H 

MofKco 549  '50.1  211  14  >16 

Honduras 49-51  49.0  267  45  17 

Kenya J  51  »47.0  141                 20-25  =17 


67 
<65 
68 
69 
66 
68 
61 
69 
62 
58 
65 
65 
64 
61 
53 
50 
63 
54 
67 
61 
56 
60 
58 
54 
51 
SO 
52 
55 
58 
48 
58 
51 
49 
48 


56 
42 

5  21 

54 

37 

3 18 

92 

•  41 

50 

60 

60 

32 

94 

43 

M20 

3  128 

•75 

>119 

46 

66 

>6S 

76 

67 

62 

132 

108 

80 

•78 

63 

135 

72 

U49 

136 

3  115 


=  0.6 


•64.0 

2  1.9 

'19.6 

'56.0 

U1.3 

n.a. 


'30.0 

•  17.4 

«3.3 

«1.1 

•13.0 

M3.2 

•13.0 

»»5.0 

•6.2 

>1.0 

'18.7 

•4.1 

•2.3 

«.2 


NA 
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'  Income  distribution  in  Argentina  is  better,  and  in  Venezuela  worse,  than  the  avera^  for  Latin 
America:  in  Venezuela  the  poorer  half  of  the  population  receives  a  smaller  proportion  of  total 
income  than  any  other  country  ot  the  region.  ECLA,  Income  Distribution  in  Latin  America  (U.N. 
Publication  Sales  No.  E.  71.  11.  G.  2),  pp.  41  61. 
'  Accumulated  acceptors  as  a  percentage  of  women  of  fertile  age. 

1971  data. 
'  Average  ol  male  and  female  life  eipectancies,  1951  69. 
Average  l%0  6S  data. 

Acceptors  as  a  percentage  ot  married  women,  15-44  yrs,  in  1972. 
Users  as  a  percentage  ot  married  women,  IS  44  yrs,  in  1972. 
1968  data. 
1970  estimate 
>  Acceptors  as  a  percentage  ot  married  women,  15  44  yrs  in  1971. 
>  Users  as  a  percentage  of  married  women,  15  44  yrs,  in  1971. 


Sources:  AID  Economic  Data  Book,  Latin  America,  Oct.  5,  1972.  Selected  Economic  Data  for 
the  Less  Developed  Countries,  AID,  June  1972.  Population  Program  Assistance,  AID,  December 
1971,  p.  210.  1972  World  Population  Data  Stieet,  Population  Reference  Bureau,  Inc.,  Population 
table  19.  Statistical  Yearbook  1971,  United  Nations,  p.  76.  Data  on  percentages  of  accumulated 
acceptors  are  from  Benjamin  Viel,  M.D.,  "Family  Planning  in  Latin  America:  The  Past,  Present, 
and  Future  Role  ol  IPFF,"  n.d.,  p.  8,  prepared  tor  the  International  Planned  ParenthO(d;  Federa- 
tion, Western  Hemispliere  Region,  Inc.  United  Nations  Population  Division,  Working  Paper  No.  38, 
"Estimates  ol  Crude  Birtfi  Rates,  Crude  Death  Rates,  and  Expectations  ot  Life  at  Birth,  Regions 
and  Countries,  1950-65,"  February  1971.  Agency  for  International  Development,  "Population 
Program  Assistance,  Aid  to  Developing  Countries  by  the  United  States,  Other  Nations,  and  Inter- 
national and  Private  Agencies,"  forthcoming  (1972)  issue.  Dorothy  Nortman,  "Population  and 
Family  Planning  Programs:  A  Factbook,"  Reports  on  Population/Family  Planning,  Population 
Council,  September  1972. 


Hon.  Thomas  E.  Morgan, 
Chairman.  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
U^.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

DEAm  Mb.  Chairman:  I  regret  that  I  am 
not  able  to  appear  before  your  Committee  to 
testify  In  person  on  the  encouraging  Initia- 
tive taken  by  a  majority  of  the  members  to 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  U.S.  support  for 
the  development  of  low-income  countries. 
Nevertheless,  I  do  wish  to  associate  myself 
uith  this  endeavor  and  give  it  my  strong 
endorsement. 

I  welcome  the  emphasis  on  the  human 
problems  of  the  poorest  majority  of  people 
living  In  the  developing  countries.  From  my 
a.ssoclation  with  the  Roclcefeller  Foundation 
and  the  Pearson  Commission  I  can  attest  to 
the  value  of  VS.  support  for  efforts  to  fight 
disease,  malnutrition,  overpopulation  and 
1  Ignorance.  These  are  the  most  pervasive 
problems  of  the  developing  countries,  and 
the  Ckingressmen  wisely  emphasize  their  de- 
sire to  direct  U.S.  programs  at  them. 

I  also  support  the  effort  to  assure  that  the 
U.S.  Government  coniiider  the  total  impact 
of  all  Its  decisions  that  affect  the  developing 
countries.  The  economic  and  political  power 
of  this  country  Is  so  great  that  many  of  our 
actions  In  trade,  monetary  and  investment 
policies,  or  our  proposals  for  the  regime  of 
the  seas  or  in  the  international  environment 
do  have  an  Important  effect  on  the  develop- 
ing countries.  Oiven  our  interest  in  sup- 
porting their  development,  it  is  well  to  de- 
velop a  better  prcx^edure  for  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  totality  of  those  effects. 

Finally,  I  strongly  favor  the  imaginative 
proposal  to  create  the  Export  Development 
Credit  Fund.  The  United  States  is  falling 
behind  other  industrialized  countries  in  ex- 
ports  to   the  lowest  Income   countries   and 


steps  should  be  taken  Immediately  to  remedy 
this  decline.  I  personally  believe  that  many 
U.S.  exporters  can  improve  their  perform- 
ance In  this  market.  Clearly  other  countries 
believe  that  the  poor  countries  have  a  mar- 
ket well  worth  pursuing  and  have  developed 
their  policies  accordingly.  We  should  do  like- 
wise. 

I  find  particularly  appropriate  the  proposal 
for  financing  the  Interest  differential  between 
what  is  borrowed  and  what  Is  loaned  from 
repayments  on  old  aid  loans.  That  innova- 
tion makes  It  perfectly  feasible  to  finance 
these  export  credits  from  public  debt  au- 
thority. I  recall  that  In  1957  the  Administra- 
tion submitted  to  the  Congress  a  proposal 
for  public  debt  authority  to  finance  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund.  It  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee but  failed  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
The  weakness  with  that  proposal  was  that 
annual  appropriations  would  have  t^en  re- 
quired In  Increasing  amounts  to  cover  the 
differences  between  the  Interest  the  DLP 
paid  and  what  it  charged  its  borrowers.  Now, 
however,  with  receipts  from  previous  DLF 
and  other  loans  coming  In,  there  will  be 
ample  funds  to  meet  the  costs  and  make  the 
F^nd  financially  viable  without  recourse  to 
annual  appropriations  of  new  funds.  Since 
we  use  borrowing  authority  and  Investment 
income  to  finance  exports  to  Europe,  Japan 
and  the  more  developed  low-income  coun- 
tries such  as  Brazil  and  Taiwan  at  slightly 
.subsidized  rates.  It  only  makes  sense  to  use 
a  similar  authority  to  finance  exports  to  the 
poorer  countries  as  well,  but  at  more  conces- 
sional rates.  Otherwise,  U.S.  exports  to  those 
areas  will  continue  to  decline.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  welfare  of  American  workers  also 
will  suffer — and  the  poorest  countries  will  be 
deprived  of  American  goods  and  .services  they 


can  fruitfully  use  to  advance  their  develop- 
ment. 

The  Committee  may  find  same  who  will 
object  to  the  proposal  on  the  grounds  that 
creating  the  Fund  would  increase  the  already 
heavy  debt  burden  of  the  poorest  countries. 
However,  any  such  objections  are  met  by 
the  injunction  in  the  proposal  that  these 
credits  be  used  for  gooJs  and  services  of  a 
developmental  character  so  that  over  the 
extended  period  of  repayment  the  credits  will 
more  than  Increase  the  ability  of  recipients 
to  meet  these  obligations.  Properly  adminis- 
tered, there  Is  no  reason  the  Fund  cannot 
Improve  American  exports  and  at  the  same 
time  significantly  promote  the  development 
of  the  low-Income  countries. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  how  im- 
pressed I  am  with  this  farsighted  initiative 
which   reflects   the   realities  of  the   future 
rather  than  the  outworn  dogmas  of  the  past. 
Sincerely, 

Douglas  Dillon. 

June  11.  1973. 
Hon.  Thomas  E.  Mobcan, 
Chairman,  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
US.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, B.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Chairman:  When  I  learned  of  the 
Initiative  by  a  bipartisan  majority  of  your 
Committee  on  the  foreign  aid  bill,  I  was  most 
encouraged  and  wanted  to  testify  In  person. 
Regrettably,  previous  commitments  prevent 
that.  But  I  believe  this  letter  will  record  my 
vigorous  support,  particularly  of  two  features 
of  the  proposal. 

First,  I  believe  that  It  Is  important  that  the 
now  reduced  American  bilateral  development 
aid  program  concentrate  on  priority  areas  in 
which  we  have,  or  can  develop,  a  special  ex- 
pertise, and  particularly  on  thos?  problems 
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so  basic  to  the  broad  modernization  of  the 
developing  countries.  Including  food  produc- 
tion, rural  development,  education,  health, 
and  family  planning.  Such  programs  should 
help  a  larger  proportion  of  the  people  In  these 
countries  participate  more  effectively  In  the 
development  process.  The  Committee's  ap- 
proach commendably  gives  sharp  priority  to 
these  fields  and  actually  authorizes  funds  ac- 
cording to  those  categories. 

Second,  I  applaud  the  proposed  Export  De- 
velopment Credit  Fund.  U.S.  exports  to  the 
lowest  income  countries  with  a  population  of 
apparently  one  billion  people  are  doing  poor- 
ly. In  part  because  these  countries  lack  for- 
eign exchange  but  also  because  financing  on 
terms  that  meet  our  competition  is  not  avail- 
able. On  price  and  quality  I  think  our  ex- 
ports wotild  do  well  now  and  better  In  the 
futtire,  provided  financing  is  available  on 
favorable  terms. 

The  proposal  to  finance  this  Fund  with 
borrowing  authority  would  have  been  more 
debatable  ten  years  ago.  However,  there  now 
is  available  from  repayments  and  Interest  on 
existing  aid  loans  a  growing  stream  of  funds 
that  can  be  used  to  cover  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Interest  the  Fund  must  pay  on  Its 
borrowings  and  the  lower  rate  of  Interest  It 
will  receive  on  Its  credits.  If  that  differ- 
ence had  to  be  met  from  annual  appropria- 
tions I  would  have  doubts;  but  given  the 
availability  of  receipts  from  earlier  loans,  I 
believe  public  debt  authority  Is  a  sound  pro- 
cedure. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  same  use 
of  IxxTOwlng  authority  and  payments  on 
earlier  aid  loans  was  recommended  by  the 
Peterson  Task  Force  In  1970.  In  much  the 
same  manner  the  Export -Import  Bank  sub- 
sidizes Interest  on  Its  loans  from  its  Invest- 
ment Income. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  the  deflnl- 
tibn  of  "lowest  Income  countries"  not  be  so 
Interpreted  as  to  exclude  the  poorest  coun- 
tries In  Latin  America.  I  am  pEurticularly 
anxious  that  countries  such  as  Bolivia,  Para- 
guay. Haiti,  and  Honduras  be  eligible  at  this 
time  for  credits  on  concessional  terms  since 
they  have  difficulty  meeting  with  normal 
commercial  terms. 

The  Fund  Is  a  necessary  and  useful  In- 
strument for  American  exports  to  become 
competitive  In  this  neglected  market.  The 
members  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  (Com- 
mittee are  to  be  commented  for  their  crea- 
tivity and  foresight  In  proposing  a  mecha- 
nism which  can  simultaneously  contribute  to 
our  need  for  significantly  Increased  exports 
and  to  help  accelerate  the  development  of 
the  lowest  income  countries. 

I  also  applaud  the  Committee's  desire  to 
have  an  improved  system  of  coordination  for 
United  States  policies  and  programs  which 
affect  our  Interests  In  the  development  of  the 
low  Income  countries.  This  need  for  Improved 
coordination  has  been  noted  In  the  past  and 
still  remains  largely  unmet.  This  principle 
Is  a  commendable  one  at  a  time  when  we 
must  consider  the  totality  of  UJ3.  actions 
affecting  the  developing  countries. 
Sincerely, 

David  Rockefeller. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June  8, 
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Redirecting  Foreign  Aid  to  Poobest  of  thb 

POOB 

(By  Harry  B.  Ellis) 

Washington. — Getting  United  States  for- 
eign aid  down  to  the  poorest  people  In  the 
poorest  countries  Is  the  thrust  of  a  sweeping 
new  proposal  by  key  congressmen. 

Growth  rates  of  developing  nations  often 
are  impressive,  the  sponsors  point  out.  But 
generally,  vlthln  those  same  countries,  the 
income  gap  between  rich  and  poor  ateadlly 
widens. 

The  existing  structure  of  U.S.  foreign  aid, 
experts  agree,  does  little  to  help  millions  of 
Asian*,  Africans,  and  Latin  Americans  mired 
In  the  deepest  poverty. 


A  proposal  by  a  majority  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  would  revamp 
United  States  bilateral  foreign  aid  by  »ero- 
Ing  In  on  the  root  problems — nutrition, 
health,  education,  population  control,  rural 
development — linked  with  poverty. 

Their  bill,  Introduced  as  amendments  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  would  not  cost 
American  taxpayers  more  money,  but  it 
would  redirect  the  flow  of  U.S.  aid. 

IN  line  with  NIXON 

The  bipartisan  sponsors,  numbering  at 
least  26  of  the  committee's  40  members, 
stress  that  their  recommendations  are  in 
line  with  President  Nixon's  own  stiggestlon, 
voiced  In  his  "state  of  the  world"  message 
of  May  3,  that  aid  should  move  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

The  new  House  proposal  agrees  with  the 
Nixon  administration's  foreign  assistance 
bill,  now  before  Congress,  that  $1  billion 
should  be  allocated  to  bilateral  economic 
aid  In  fiscal  year  1974,  beginning  July  1. 

This  $1  blllioa  is  apart  from  military  as- 
sistance proposed  by  the  White  House.  Also 
separate  is  the  administration's  request  for 
$600  million  for  reconstruction  work  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Sponsors  of  the  House  measure,  headed 
by  Clement  J.  Zablockl  (D)  of  Wisconsin, 
do  not  seek  changes  In  military  aid  or  the 
Southeast  Asia  funds,  but  would  channel 
the  $1  billion  of  economic  help  Into  proj- 
ects for  the  very  poor. 

These  are  defined  as  "food,  rural  develop- 
ment, and  nutrition;  population  growth  and 
health;  and  education  and  human  resources 
development." 

"Projects,"  says  a  statement  by  the  House 
sponsors,  "would  be  selected  which  most 
directly  benefit  the  poorest  majority  of  the 
people  in  these  coim tries.  .  .  . 

"Wc  are  learning,"  the  statement  adds, 
"that  If  the  poorest  majority  can  participate 
lu  development  by  having  productive  work 
and  access  to  basic  education,  health  care, 
and  adequate  diets,  then  increased  economic 
growth  and  social  Justice  can  go  hand  lu 
hand." 

Experience  shows  that  spurts  of  econcuulc 
growth  in  developing  lands,  spurred  by  in- 
jections of  foreign  aid,  often  enrich  a  rela- 
tively small  class  of  people,  but  do  not 
"trickle  down"  to  the  very  poor. 

The  way  that  social  and  economic  power 
Is  shared  In  many  Asian,  African,  and  Latin 
American  countries,  experts  concur,  pre- 
vents newly  developed  wealth  from  being 
shared  fairly  between  the  urban  elite  and 
the  rural  poor. 

PROJECTS    AIMED    AT    POOR 

Countless  millions  of  the  latter.  In  the 
words  of  Robert  S.  McNamara,  president  of 
the  World  Bank,  "lie  beyond  the  reach  of 
traditional  market  forces  and  present  public 
services." 

How  to  reach  them?  Neither  the  World 
Bank,  nor  the  United  States  Government, 
nor  tuiy  other  donor,  can  order  a  power  elite 
In  a  developing  land  to  change  Its  way  of 
doing  business. 

But  a  beginning  can  be  made,  note  the 
House  sponsors.  If  economic  aid  Is  aimed 
specifically  at  projects  directly  benefiting 
the  poor. 

The  problem  of  equity,  or  making  the 
"trickle  down"  work,  now  Is  universally  re- 
garded as  a  challenge  facing  every  indus- 
trialized nation,  or  agency,  giving  aid  to 
backw.ird  lauds. 

Mr.  McNamara,  sketching  the  world  at  the 
end  of  this  century,  foresees  affluent  West- 
ern countries  enjoying  average  Incomes  per 
person  In  the  range  of  $8,000,  while  some 
2.5  billion  people  in  the  developiiig  world 
may  receive  less  than  $200  each,  and  80 
million  of  these  less  than  $100. 

So  there  Is  a  double  gap — between  rich  and 
poor  nations,  and,  within  the  poor  lands,  be- 
tween the  power  elite  and  the  rural  majority. 

In  an  effort  to  keep  the  rich-poor  nation 


chasm  from  widening,  the  United  Nations 
established  as  a  reasonable  principle  that 
rich  countries  should  give  to  poor  ones  0.7 
percent  of  their  gross  national  product 
(GNP). 

Collectively,  Mr.  McNamara  told  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  World  Bank  in  Washing- 
ton last  year,  affluent  nations  are  falling  far 
short  of  that  standard,  giving,  on  average, 
only  half  of  0.7  percent. 

The  United  States,  whose  aid  as  a  per- 
centage of  GNP  has  declined  steadily  in  re- 
cent years,  does  even  worse.  By  1975,  at  the 
present  rate,  said  Mr.  XlcNamara,  the  U.S. 
is  e^>ected  to  share  only  0.24  percent  of  its 
GNP  with  developing  nations. 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June 
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Easier  Credit  Terms  Proposed  :  United  States 

Etes  Exports  to  Poor  Lands 

(By  Harry  B.  Ellis) 

Washington. — Last  year  the  United  States 
exported  $16.3  billion  worth  of  goods  to  de- 
veloping countries,  almost  as  much  as  the 
U.S.  sold  to  Japan  and  the  enlarged  Common 
Market  combined. 

Poor  countries.  In  other  words,  now  buy 
about  as  much  from  the  United  States  as  10 
of  the  world's  richest  lands  together  do. 

But  there  Is  a  curious  skew  to  these  sales 
to  the  "third  world,"  according  to  a  majority 
of  members  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  who  hope  to  revamp  the  U.S. 
foreign  aid  program. 

Sales  of  American  goods  to  the  "richer" 
developing  lands,  thoee  with  per  capita  an- 
nual incomes  above  $200.  Indeed  are  growing. 
But  exports  to  the  poores*  countrlea,  thoee 
with  incomes  below  $200.  are  shrinking. 

A  major  reason  Is  financing.  The  more 
affluent  develc^tng  countries,  like  Mexico. 
Brazil.  Korea,  and  Taiwan,  can  afford  to  bor- 
row money  to  pay  for  American  goods  from 
the  Export- Import  Bank. 

BANK    TERMS    TOO    STEEP? 

The  poorest  lands.  Including  India,  Paki- 
stan, and  many  African  nations,  cannot  afford 
standard  Eximbank  terms.  "In  many  cases," 
states  the  House  committee  panel,  "lack  of 
financing  on  competitive  terms,  rather  than 
price  or  quality,  explains  the  U.S.  Inability 
to  compete  for  this  market." 

Meanwhile,  exports  by  Japan.  Canada.  West 
Germany,  Britain,  and  some  other  Western 
lands  to  developing  countries  grow  faster 
than  those  of  the  U.S.,  again  partly  because 
of  financing. 

Other  nations,  notes  the  House  study,  often 
make  It  easy  for  poor  countries  to  borrow 
money.  Trade  flows  in  the  wake  of  this  bor- 
rowing. 

"This  market  of  about  1  billion  people 
(low  income  countries,  excluding  Commu- 
nist areas) ,  whose  gross  national  product  has 
been  increasing  approximately  5  percent  an- 
nually, is  Important  at  present  and  promises 
to  grow  more  Important  In  the  future. 

NEW    AGENCT    PROPOSED 

"Europe  and  Japan,"  continues  the  House 
committee  report,  "apparently  believe  this 
and  offer  vigorous  and  steadily  increasing 
government  financing  programs  which  help 
develop  their  markets  in  these  countries. 

"If  the  United  States  wants  to  avoid  fur- 
ther losses  and  perhaps  increase  its  share 
in  this  market,  there  will  have  to  be  In- 
creased government  financing  on  terms  that 
compete." 

At  least  26  of  the  40  members  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  believe  this  should 
be  done  through  the  creation  of  a  new 
agency,  the  Export  Development  Credit  Fund. 

These  congressmen.  Including  Clement  J. 
Zablockl  (D)  of  Wisconsin  and  several  other 
Mldwesterners.  have  Introduced  a  bill  to  this 
end.  Their  measure  Is  offered  In  the  fornt 
of  amendments  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

In  addition  to  creating  the  new  cpedli 
agency,  the  amending  bill  would  focus  $1 
billion  of  U.S.  economic  aM,  reqxiested   by 
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President  Nixon  for  fiscal  year  1974,  on  the 
projects  helping  the  poorest  people  In  the 
poorest  lands. 

ABOUT    80.000    NEW    JOBS? 

The  proposed  credit  agency  would,  In  the 
view  of  Its  sponsors,  "kill  several  birds  with 
one  stone"  by  enabling  U.S.  exporters  to 
compete  in  the  poorest  lands  and  extending 
credit  that  the  latter  could  afford. 

One  result,  the  sponsors  believe,  would  be 
the  creation  of  "an  estimated  80,000  new 
U.S.  Jobs,"  through  expansion  of  American 
exports. 

The  fund,  which  would  operate  at  a  level 
of  about  $1  billion  yearly,  would,  like  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  be  authorized  to  borrow 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury  or  the  public. 

This  money  would  be  borrowed  by  the 
fund  at  market  Interest  rates.  The  fund  then 
would  finance  US.  exports  to  the  poorest 
countries  on  competitive  terms,  perhaps  30 
years"  maturity  at  3  percent  Interest,  with 
10  years  of  grace. 

The  gap  between  the  fund's  soft-term 
loans  and  Its  harder  term  borrowing  would 
be  covered  by  repayments  of  past  foreign  aid 
loans  now  flowing  Into  the  Treasury. 

MARKET    ACCESS   WIDER 

American  taxpayers  would  not  be  shoulder- 
ing an  additional  burden.  U.S.  businessmen 
would  have  access  to  wider  markets  and.  In 
the  process,  new  Jobs  would  be  created  In  the 
United  States. 

Over  a  period  of  time,  according  to  the  bi- 
partisan proponents  of  the  measure,  ald- 
reclplent  nations,  as  their  economies  grew, 
would  tend  to  Increase  their  purchaser  of 
American  Industrial  goods. 

The  sponsors  point  to  Taiwan  as  an  exam- 
ple. In  1960,  they  note,  U.S.  exports  to  that 
Island  nation  totaled  $100  million,  90  per- 
cent of  which  were  U.S.  ald-flnanced.  Last 
year  the  United  States  sold  more  than  $800 
mUllon  worth  of  goods  to  Taiwan,  very  little 
of  which  was  financed  by  U.S.  credits  on 
concessional  terms. 

The  proposed  credit  fund,  its  sponsors 
suggest,  might  be  administered  by  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  or  Independently.  An  inter- 
agency advisory  conunittee  would  oversee  Its 
operations. 

PROPOSALS    IN    THE    HOPPER 

Separately  the  committee  majority  pro- 
poses to  change  the  name  of  the  existing 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  "the  Mutual  De- 
velopment Act,"  administered  by  the  Mutual 
Development   and   Cooperation   Agency. 

All  these  proposals  now  go  Into  the  con- 
gressional hopper,  along  with  President 
Nixon's  request  for  $1  billion  In  economic 
aid,  $600  million  for  reconstruction  work  In 
Southeast  Asia,  and  $1.31  billion  for  military 
assistance. 

The  last  two  figures  are  not  affected  by 
the  proposals  emanating  from  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  which  concen- 
trates on  the  agreed  figure  of  $1  billion  for 
bilateral  economic  aid. 

The  committee  sponsors  want  to  see  that 
i\  billion  redirected  to  help  the  poorest 
Asian,  Africans,  and  Latin  Americans,  and 
.supplemented  by  a  soft-loan  credit  agency. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  June  5.  1973 1 
Overhauling  Aid 

Committees  In  both  houses  of  Congress 
have  moved  In  recent  weeks  to  revise  dras- 
tically President  Nixon's  foreign  assistance 
program,  which  Chairman  J.  W.  Fulbrlght  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
already  dismissed  as  "a  relic  of  the  past." 

It  Is  not  that  the  $2.9-bllliou  aid  request 
is  extravagant  In  terms  either  of  this  coun- 
try's ability  to  pay  or  the  needs  of  the  less- 
developed  nations.  Even  In  the  Improbable 
event  that  the  portion  of  the  over-all  aid 
budget  allocated  to  economic  assistance — 
$1.6  billion — were  fully  funded.  It  would 
represent  a  slippage  In   this  country's  al- 


ready low  position  among  donor  nations  in 
aid  as  a  percentage  of  gross  national  product. 

One  basic  trouble  with  the  President's  aid 
package  Is  that  It  remains  heavUy  oriented 
toward  military  and  related  assistance,  a 
hangover  from  an  era  of  politics  that  has  be- 
come increasingly  obsolete  with  the  progress 
of  detente,  the  emergence  of  a  multipolar 
world  and  the  supposed  wlndup  of  the  Indo- 
china war.  Much  of  the  $1.31  billion  re- 
quested by  the  President  for  military  assist- 
ance is  of  doubtful  utility  either  for  the 
United  States  or  for  its  proposed  recipients. 
Ignoring  the  President's  proposals,  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  has  approved  a 
Fulbrlght-drafted  military  authorization  bill 
which  would  drastically  reduce  arms  aid  next 
year  and  would  eliminate  all  military  grant 
assistance  over  the  next  four  years. 

Equally  sweeping  and  notably  constructive 
proposals  on  the  economic  side  have  been 
advanced  by  a  22-member  majority  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Setting 
aside  for  the  moment  the  $600  million  ear- 
marked for  Southeast  Asia,  which  raises  spe- 
cial problems  deserving  close  Congressional 
scrutiny,  the  House  group  has  proposed  that 
the  remaining  $1  billion  In  economic  assist- 
ance be  redirected  to  focus  on  the  most 
acute  problems  of  the  poorest  nations:  rural 
development,  food  and  nutrition,  population 
growth  and  health,  education  and  human 
resources  development. 

In  addition,  the  Congressmen  would  es- 
tablish a  new  $1 -billion  Export  Development 
Credit  Fund  for  the  lowest  Income  countries 
which  would  have  the  dual  purpose  of  aiding 
development  and  stimulating  United  States 
exports  to  nations  accounting  for  one-third 
of  the  world's  population. 

Although  these  and  other  new  House  pro- 
posals mark  a  sharp  departure  from  past  aid 
practices  and  the  Administration's  program, 
they  represent.  In  effect,  a  thoughtful  elab- 
oration on  recommendations  made  by  a 
Presidential  task  force  three  years  ago  and 
move  In  a  direction  Mr.  Nixon  himself  advo- 
cated In  his  last  State  of  the  World  message. 

If  United  States  foreign  aid  Is  to  serve 
United  States  Interests  and  the  cause  of 
peace  in  the  "radically  different  world"  which 
was  noted  In  that  Presidential  message.  Its 
purposes  and  structure  should  be  radically 
revised  along  the  Imaginative  lines  that  the 
two  Congressional  committees  have  begun  to 
chart. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  2027.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  more  equita- 
ble the  procedures  for  determining 
eligibility  for  benefits  under  the  law  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
judicial  review  for  veterans 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  legislation  which  would 
allow  veterans  judicial  review  over  their 
disputes  with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, and  would  raise  to  $100  the  maxi- 
mum fee  a  veteran  can  pay  an  attorney 
for  the  representation  of  a  veteran  claim. 
An  identical  bill  is  being  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Con- 
gressmen Edward  I.  Koch,  Democrat  of 
New  York  and  Les  Aspin,  Democrat  of 
Wisconsin. 

Under  current  law,  all  differences  of 
opinion  on  veterans'  claims  are  deter- 
mined administratively.  No  appeals  out- 
side the  Veterans*  Administration  are 
possible. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  to  extend 
the  right  of  judicial  review,  which  every- 
one else  enjoys,  to  veterans.  Under  the 
present  system,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration is  both  a  party  to  a  dispute  and 


the  Judge.  It  is  difGcult  for  the  veteran, 
therefore,  to  obtain  an  impartial  review 
of  his  claims. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  also  seeks  to 
Improve  the  existing  situation  with  re- 
gard to  representation  by  counsel  of  the 
veteran.  Present  law  provides  that  an 
attorney  may  charge  a  veteran  no  more 
than  $10  for  legal  services.  This  provi- 
sion, purported  to  safeguard  a  veteran, 
in  effect  denied  him  the  services  of  coun- 
sel. This  bill,  therefore,  would  permit  a 
veteran  to  pay  an  attorney  up  to  $100  for 
legal  services  rendered  and,  if  the  mat- 
ter was  the  subject  of  an  appeal  decided 
in  favor  of  the  veteran,  the  bill  further 
provides  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion would  be  obliged  to  pay  the  attor- 
ney representing  the  veteran  a  reason- 
able fee  for  services  rendered  as  well  as 
reimbursing  the  veteran  the  $100  first 
advanced  by  him. 

Admittedly,  lawyers  should  be  pre- 
vented from  depriving  a  veteran  of  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  his  benefits  by  exacting 
an  exorbitant  fee,  but  the  $10  ceiling  ef- 
fectively denies  a  veteran  the  assistance 
of  counsel,  and  quite  possibly,  therefore, 
benefits. 

I  was  outraged  to  learn  that  VA  regida- 
tions  prevent  an  attorney  for  a  veteran 
from  contacting  a  Member  of  Congress 
for  assistance  in  handling  a  veteran's 
claim.  The  penalty  for  seeking  such  con- 
gressional assistance  is  that  the  attorney 
can  be  investigated  regarding  his  compe- 
tency to  represent  a  claimant  and  he  for- 
feits his  right  to  a  fee.  My  bill  would  also 
correct  this  violation  of  first  amendment 
rights:  it  will  open  the  way  for  a  veteran 
to  take  his  case  to  court. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  bill, 
if  enacted,  will  go  a  long  way  to  redress 
the  legitimate  grievances  of  the  young 
men  who  have  served  this  country  in  its 
Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  2027 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
101(2)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  term  'veteran'  means  a  person 
who  served  In  the  active  military,  naval,  or 
air  service,  and  who  was  discharged  or  re- 
leased therefrom  other  than  by  a  discharge 
Imposed  by  a  court-martial." 

Sec.  2.  (a)   Subchapter  I  of  chapter  51  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  after  section  3005  the 
following  new  section: 
"§  3006.  Treatment  of  claims 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  to 
any  claimant  for  any  benefit  under  law  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administrator  a 
list  of  such  documentary  information  and 
other  evidence  which  the  claimant  will  likely 
need  to  support  his  claim. 

"(b)  If  at  any  time  after  any  claim  Is  made 
for  any  benefit,  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  obtains  from  anr 
milltary  department  or  agency  any  military 
record,  including  health  records,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  determining  eligibility  for  such 
benefit,  the  Veterans'  Administration  shall 
Immediately  mall  a  copy  of  that  record  to  the 
claimant  or  his  representative. 

"(0)  In  the  administration  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  relating  to  benefits,  any 
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claimant  shall  be  presumed  to  be  entitled  to 
the  benefit  claimed.  Such  presumption  must 
be  rebutted  by  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
to  the  contrary." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  such  subchapter  I  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 
"f.  3006.  Treatment  of  claims." 

Sec.  3.  Section  3404  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  thereof  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  recognize  any 
individual  admitted  to  practice  law  before 
the  highest  court  in  any  State  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  act  as  an  agent  or  attorney  in 
the  preparation,  presentation,  or  prosecution 
of  any  claim  under  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration." 

(2)  by  striking  out  "section"  in  subsection 
(b)  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"chapter";  and 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  thereof  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  determine 
and  pay  reasonable  fees  to  agents  or  attor- 
neys recognized  under  this  chapter  In  allow- 
ed claims  for  monetary  benefits  under  laws 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. Such  reasonable  fees  shall  not  exceed 
$100  with  respect  to  any  one  claim  except 
that  in  any  case  in  which  a  claimant  for 
monetary  benefits  prevails  upon  an  appeal 
to  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  or  upon 
review  pursuant  to  section  4010  of  this  title, 
the  Administrator  shall  pay  all  reasonable 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Chapter  71  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  the  last  ssutence  of  sec- 
tion 4004(a)  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  ";  but  any  such  decision  Is 
subject  to  Judicial  review  as  provided  for  In 
section  4010  of  this  title."; 

(2)  by  amending  section  4004(b)  by  strik- 
ing out  "When"  and  Inserting  the  following: 
"Subject  to  an  appeal  under  section  4010  of 
this  title,  when"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (3) ,  (4) ,  and 
(6)  of  section  4005(d)  and  Inserting  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(3)  Copies  of  the  'statement  of  the  case' 
prescribed  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion will  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Vet- 
erans' Appeals,  to  the  claimant,  and  to  his 
representative,  if  there  is  one.  Submission 
of  the  statement  of  the  case  by  an  employee 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  the  Board 
of  Veterans'  Appeals  shall  initiate  review  by 
the  Boctrd  of  Veterans'  Appeals.  The  claimant 
will  be  afforded  a  period  of  60  days  from  the 
date  the  statement  of  the  case  is  mailed  to 
provide  to  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals 
such  supplemental  Information  with  respect 
to  his  case  as  he  deems  appropriate,  includ- 
ing specific  allegations  of  error  of  fact  or  law. 
Such  60-day  period  may  be  extended  for  a 
reasonable  period  on  request  for  good  cause 
shown. 

"(4)  After  the  60-day  period,  or  longer  pe- 
riod if  such  60-day  period  is  extended,  has 
expired,  and  regardless  whether  or  not  sup- 
plemental information  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  by  the 
claimant,  the'  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals 
shall  review  the  case  and  wiU  base  its  deci- 
sion on  the  entire  record."; 

(4)  by  amending  section  4005A(b)  to  reeid 
as  follows : 

"(b)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  notice  of  dis- 
agreement, the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals 
and  all  parties  in  interest  will  be  furnished 
With  a  statement  of  the  case  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  prescribed  in  section  4005.  Fur- 
nishing of  the  stat«ment  of  the  case  to  the 
Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  shall  constitute 
notice  of  appeal  by  the  party  in  interest  who 
filed  notice  of  disagreement.  The  party  in 
interest  who  filed  a  notice  If  disagreement 
will  be  allowed  thirty  days  from  the  date  of 
mailing  of  such  statement  of   the   case   to 


provide  to  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals 
such  supplemental  information  as  he  deems 
appropriate.  Extension  of  time  may  be 
granted  for  good  cause  shown  but  with  con- 
sideration to  the  Interests  of  the  other  parties 
involved.  The  substance  of  the  supplemen- 
tal information  will  be  communicated  to  the 
other  party  or  parties  in  interest  and  a  period 
of  thirty  days  will  be  allowed  for  filing  a 
brief  or  argument  in  answer  thereto.  Such 
notice  sliall  be  forwarded  to  the  last  known 
address  of  record  of  the  parties  concerned, 
and  such  action  shall  constitute  sufficient 
evidence  of  notice." 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"§  4010.  Judicial  review 

"(a)  Any  claimant  who  disagrees  with  the 
decision  of  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals 
with  respect  to  his  appeal  may  at  any  time 
before  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  on 
which  the  claimant  has  received  notification 
in  writing  of  such  decision  file  a  petition 
with  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  circuit  or  the  cir- 
cuit wherein  such  claimant  resides  for  a  Ju- 
dicial review  of  such  decision.  A  copy  of  the 
pitltlcn  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  Court  to  the  Board.  The 
Board  thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  the  Board 
based  Its  decision,  as  provided  In  section  2112 
of  title  28. 

"(b)  If  the  claimant  appUes  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence  and 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
such  additional  evidence  is  material  and  that 
there  were  reasonable  grounds  .or  the  fail- 
ure to  adduce  such  evidence  In  the  proceed- 
ings before  the  Board,  the  court  may  order 
such  additional  evidence  (and  evidence  in 
rebuttal  thereof)  to  be  taken  before  the 
Board,  in  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  court  may  deem  prop- 
er. The  Board  may  modify  its  findings  as 
to  the  facts,  or  make  new  findings,  by  rea- 
son of  the  additional  evidence  so  taken  and 
it  shall  file  such  modified  or  new  findings, 
and  its  recommendations,  if  any,  for  the 
modification  or  setting  aside  of  its  crlginal 
decision,  with  the  return  of  such  additional 
evidence. 

"(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  review  the 
decision  in  accordance  with  chapter  7  of  title 
6,  and  to  grant  appropriate  relief  as  provided 
for  in  such  chapter.";  and 

(6)  by  amending  the  analysis  of  such 
chapter  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"4010.    Judicial  review." 

(b)(1)  Section  211  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (a)  thereof;  by  striking  out  "(b)"; 
and  by  striking  out  the  side  heading  for  such 
section  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "{211. 
Opinions  of  Attorney  Gene'-al". 

(2)  The  analysis  of  subchapter  11  of  chap- 
ter 3  of  such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"211.  Decisions  by  Administrator,  opinions  of 
Attorney  General."  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing: 
"211.     Opinions   of   Attorney   General." 


By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  2028.  A  bill  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce  by  providing  for  uniform  and 
full  disclosure  of  certain  Information 
with  respect  to  the  sale  of  dwellings  for 
occupancy  by  not  more  than  four  families 
in  order  to  promote  sound  and  efifective 
price  competition  and  to  prohibit  unfair 
and  deceptive  sales  and  other  anticom- 
petitive practices,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 


TRUTB-XK-HOtTSINC 

Mr.  HART,  Mr.  President,  bills  whose 
titles  begin  with  the  words  "Truth-ln" 
have  an  attraction  to  them,  and  not 
just  because  politicians  like  to  convince 
people  that  truth  Is  on  their  side. 

"Truth-in — "  bills  are  attrflctive.  be- 
cause they  have  a  history  of  efficacy  and 
because  the  American  consumer  has 
proven  remarkedly  able  to  fend  for  him- 
self provided  he  has  all  the  facts  at 
hand. 

Congress  has  enacted  truth-in-pack- 
aglng  and  truth-in-lending  laws,  and 
interest  is  growing  In  a  "truth-in"  ap- 
proach to  life  insurance. 

Today,  I  introduce  a  bill  to  extend 
that  approach  to  still  another  field — the 
field  of  housing. 

The  caveat  of  "let  the  buyer  beware" 
h£is  long  been  connected  with  the  sale  of 
housing. 

But  we  are  coming  to  realize  that  too 
many  unhappy  homebuyers  have  been 
given  that  answer  after  discovering  an 
unsuspected  defect  in  a  newly  purchased 
house. 

With  the  rising  costs  of  housing  and 
home  repairs,  chances  increase  that  such 
an  answer  will  leave  a  family  a  choice 
between  a  broken  budget  or  a  busted 
home. 

A  better  response  would  be  a  truth-in- 
housing  law  requiring  that  a  prospective 
homebuyer  be  told  the  structural  condi- 
tion of  the  imit  before  the  sale. 

Complaints  about  the  "buyer  beware" 
nile  are  not  new,  but  the  need  to  discard 
that  approiich  has  been  highlighted  by 
recent  inveitlgations  of  Federal  housing 
programs. 

In  one  study  of  units  sold  under  the 
235  subsidy  program,  the  General  Ac- 
counting OflBce  found  defects  in  24  per- 
cent of  the  new  houses  inspected  and  in 
39  percent  of  the  existing  houses. 

The  sale  of  houses  with  costly  defects 
may  be  a  cause  of  the  abandonment  prob- 
lem afflicting  some  Federal  housing  proj- 
ects for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families. 

Information  on  the  structural  condi- 
tions of  those  units  might  have  saved 
Government  dollars  by  heading  off  mort- 
gage guarantees  and  subsidies  on  houses 
which  were  good  candidates  for  abandon- 
ment. 

But  such  consumer  assistance  should 
not  be  limited  to  homebuyers  on  the 
lower  end  of  the  economic  scale.  More 
than  a  few  middle-income  families  have 
become  distressed,  financially  and  other- 
wise, when  their  dream  house  turned  out 
to  be  a  lemon. 

Factual  information  on  defects  and 
estimates  of  possible  repair  costs  would 
help  a  family,  regardless  of  income,  de- 
cide if  it  could  aflford  to  buy  a  particu- 
lar house. 

Some  private  firms  now  offer  an  in- 
spection and  reporting  service,  but  too 
few  families,  particularly  first-time  buy- 
ers, are  aware  of  the  existence  of  these 
firms  or  of  the  need  for  an  inspection. 

Further,  in  a  tight  housing  market 
the  pressure  is  to  close  now  and  inspect 
later.  One  way  to  ease  that  pressure 
would  be  to  require  that  an  inspection 
report  be  available  before  closing. 

Critics  of  a  truth-in-housing  law  may 
point  out  that  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
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ministration  now  inspects  new  units  be- 
fore insuring  a  mortgage  and  that  the 
home  building  industry  is  moving  toward 
a  multiyear  warranty  on  new  construc- 
tion. 

Unhappily,  FHA  inspections  have  been 
less  thsui  adequate  and,  of  course,  are  not 
made  when  sales  involve  noninsured 
loans  on  existing  houses. 

As  welcome  as  housing  warranties  are, 
they  are  no  substitute  for  providing  the 
consumer  with  sound  product  informa- 
tion. Even  with  a  warranty,  a  pnident 
buyer  wants  to  know  the  quality  of  the 
product  If  for  no  other  reason  than  life 
is  easier  if  you  never  have  to  use  the 
warranty. 

So  frocn  the  point  of  view  of  consumer 
protection  alone,  the  time  has  come  to 
retire  the  "buyer  beware"  caveat. 

However,  there  is  an  additional  and 
equally  valid  justification  for  Federal 
truth-in-hoiising  legislation — and  that  is 
to  protect  and  foster  the  Federal  Gov- 
eiTunent's  interest  in  housing. 

Too  often  amid  reports  of  scandals  in- 
volving the  most  recently  enacted  hous- 
ing programs,  we  forget  Uiat  Federal  in- 
volvement in  this  area  is  neither  new  nor 
limited  to  assisting  moderate-  and  low- 
income  families. 

Actually,  these  programs  are  exten- 
sions of  earlier  policies,  still  in  effect, 
which  hold  that  homeownership  is  one 
desirable  way  of  meeting  the  Nation's 
housing  needs. 

In  the  early  decades  of  this  century, 
families  had  to  put  down  as  much  as 
50  percent  of  the  selling  price  to  qualify 
for  a  mortgage,  and  the  life  of  mortgages 
were  shorter  with  higher  payments. 

To  encourage  lenders  to  malce  more 
housing  money  available  at  cheaper 
rates,  thus  opening  the  opportunity  for 
homeownership  to  more  families,  the 
Federal  Government  provided  mortgage 
Insurance. 

In  conjunction  with  FHA  insurance, 
the  amount  of  money  needed  for  down- 
payments  has  been  lowered  and  the 
length  of  mortgages  increased. 

Also,  the  Federal  Government  grants 
tax  deductions  for  mortgage  interest  and 
real  estate  tax  payments  which  reduce 
Federal  revenues  by  an  estimated  $8  bil- 
lion a  year. 

If  the  Nation  continues  to  encourage 
homeownership  as  a  desirable  goal,  and 
if  the  Federal  Government  continues  to 
"invest"  $8  billion  a  year  In  housing 
through  tax  deductions  alone — ab  I  am 
sure  it  will — then  the  Fsderal  Govern- 
ment should  take  an  interest  in  helping 
homebuyers  shop  wisely  and  in  protecting 
them  against  fraud. 

The  purchase  of  a  house  will  be  the 
largest  financial  commitment  many  fam- 
ilies will  ever  make.  Whether  you  are  a 
family  buying  the  once-in-a-lifetime 
house  or  a  family  which  moves  often,  you 
still  want  value  *or  your  dollar. 

To  be  fully  effective  then,  a  truth-in- 
housing  program  should; 

Cover  every  type  of  sale  involving  a 
family  unit,  regardless  of  type  of  fliuuic- 
ing  used  and  regardless  of  whether  the 
sale  involves  private  parties  only,  an 
agent  or  a  lender; 

Insure  that  the  required  information 
be  available  to  a  buyer  far  enougb  in 
advance  of  closing  to  be  useful; 


Require  disclosiu'e  of  detectable  costly 
defects; 

0£Fer  estimates  of  repair  costs  and  esti- 
mates of  the  remaining  useful  life  of  each 
major  component  of  the  hoiise; 

Provide  a  buyer  with  an  opportunity 
to  recover  losses  resulting  "rom  misrep- 
resentations about  the  condition  of  the 
hvuse. 

The  truth-in -housing  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  attempts  to  treet  those 
aims  in  these  ways. 

The  law  will  be  administered  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  consulta- 
tion with  agencies  traditionally  con- 
cerned with  housing  and  lending. 

Every  seller,  agent,  or  lender  involved 
in  the  sale  of  a  one-  to  four-family  house 
will  be  responsible  for  having  prepared  a 
written  report  on  any  defectc  in  the  unit. 

Only  one  report  will  be  required,  but 
It  must  be  presented  to  the  buyer  prior 
to  closing.  If  it  Is  not,  the  buyer  may 
void  the  sales  contract.  P\irther,  if  the 
report  is  not  available  more  than  48 
hours  before  closing,  the  buyer  has  96 
hours  after  closing  to  void  the  contract. 

This  provision  is  designed  to  encourage 
the  responsible  parties  to  prepare  the 
report  in  advance  of  the  closing  date.  In 
the  best  of  situations,  a  buyer  could  see 
the  report  as  soon  as  he  shows  any  In- 
terest in  purchasing  the  house. 

The  report  must  disclose  any  defect 
which  seriously  affects  the  usefulness 
and  livabiUty  of  the  unit.  However,  the 
defect  must  be  one  which  can  be  de- 
tected by  a  reasonable  inspection.  An 
Inspector,  for  examrle,  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  cut  through  walls  to  examine 
every  foot  of  electrical  wiring. 

All  defects  in  the  plumbing,  heating, 
and  electrical  systems  should  be  re- 
ported. In  addition  to  defects  in  the 
structure  or  other  major  components  of 
the  house,  as  defined  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  The  condition  of  the 
roof,  beams,  and  the  basement  could  be 
covered  in  the  last  category. 

Tlie  report  would  include  estimated 
repair  or  replacement  costs  resulting 
from  any  defect  auid  estimates  of  the 
useful  lives  of  the  structure  and  its  com- 
ponents- 

The  cost  of  any  inspection  would  be 
paid  by  the  buyer  at  closing. 

A  buyer  may  sue  for  damages  and 
costs  if  the  written  disclosure  Includes  a 
false  statement  or  fails  to  report  a  de- 
tectable defect.  The  suit  may  be  brought 
against  any  or  all  of  the  parties  respon- 
sible for  having  the  disclosure  made. 
Those  parties.  In  turn,  may  ask  the  court 
to  determine  who  should  pay  and  how 
much. 

The  purpose  in  making  the  seller,  the 
agent,  and  the  lender  responsible  is  to 
better  Insure  that  the  required  report 
will  be  made  for  every  type  of  house  sale. 

It  is  my  hope  that  lending  institutions 
might  take  the  lead  in  developing  sound 
Inspection  procediu-es,  for  the  informa- 
tion should  be  as  useful  to  them  in  ap- 
proving mortgage  applications  as  it  wiU 
be  to  a  prospective  buyer. 

Criminal  penalties  will  be  established 
for  willful  violations  of  requirements  to 
report  serious  defects.  However,  neither 
the  criminal  nor  the  civil  liability  pro- 
visions apply  to  any  part  of  the  report 
dealing  with  estimates.  This  information 
is  for  guidance  only,  and  It  would  be  un- 


reasonaUe.  If  not  impossible,  to  hold  an 
individual  liable  for  such  estimates. 

At  this  point,  let  me  Insert  the  politi- 
cian's usual  disclaimer. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  ha-e  exfaaxistetl  the 
discussion  of  this  topic  or  that  my  bill  is 
a  final  answer. 

To  the  contrary,  several  unaddressed 
questions  quickly  come  to  mind. 

What  controls,  if  any,  should  be  in- 
stituted to  guard  against  inflated  charges 
for  inspections? 

Will  such  requirements  unduly  delay 
closing  houie  sales? 

How  should  the  sale  of  Individual  con- 
dominium units  be  handled? 

Would  such  legislation  discourage  lend- 
ers from  making  mortgage  money  avail- 
able? 

Should  the  report  contain  estimates  of 
utility  costs  and  information  about  pro- 
posed zoning  changes  or  public  works 
projects  which  affect  the  value  of  the 
house? 

In  view  of  these  questions — ^and  the 
others  which  are  certain  to  arise — this 
bUl  is  offered  more  as  a  vehicle  to  launch 
a  dialog  than  as  solution.  However,  we 
mu'^t  start  such  a  dialog. 

Housing  Is  too  Important  an  invest- 
ment, for  the  Individual  and  for  the  Na- 
tion, to  be  left  to  chance  as  is  too  often 
the  case  today. 

Providing  adequate  Information  about 
the  structural  condition  of  a  house  is  one 
way  to  reduce  reliance  on  chance. 

This  approach  to  achieving  that  goal 
is  endorsed  In  the  current  edition  of 
American  Home  magazine. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Becosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2028 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tbU 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Truth  In  Housing 
Act". 

FINDUfCS    AND    PVKPOSX 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  competition 
in  the  business  of  selling  dwellings  for  oo- 
cupancy  b"  not  more  thar.  4  famUles  and 
competition  in  making  mortgage  credit 
available  for  the  purchase  of  such  dwcUings 
would  be  improved  by  the  uniform  and  full 
disclosure  of  certain  information  with  re- 
spect to  their  condition  and  useful  life  aud 
the  condition  of  their  components,  laclud- 
ing.  but  not  limited  to,  structural  com- 
ponents and  plumbing,  heating,  and  elec- 
trl3al  systems.  It  is  the  purptose  of  this 
Act  to  promote  sound  and  Affective  price 
competition  by  minimizing  the  capacity  of 
advertising  and  sales  practices  to  deceive 
the  consumer,  and  by  enabling  the  con- 
sumer to  obtain  the  facts  necessary  to  make 
an  informed  choice  with  respect  to  the  cost 
of  purchasing  and  maintaining  such  a 
dwelling. 

DEPUIlTIOIfS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  the 
term — 

(1)  "CommlsBion"  means  the  federal 
Trade  Commission; 

<2)  "substantial  defect"  means  a  defect 
which  seriously  affects  the  use  and  liv- 
afclllty  of  any  dwelling  unit  and  which  a 
proper  in^>ection  on  the  date  of  closing 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  disclose; 
ard 

(3)  "date  of  closing"  means  the  date  on 
which  the  beneficial  title  to  the  property 
is  transferred  to  the  purcha 
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GXMZBAL    REQtJXBEMENTS    OF    DISCLOSTTRE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Any  person  who  sells  or  acts 
as  an  agent  in  the  sale  of  or  who  furnishes 
mortgage  credit  for  the  pxirchase  of  a  dwell- 
ing for  occupancy  by  not  more  than  4  fam- 
Ules shaU  Ije  responsible  for  the  written  dis- 
closure, in  such  form  as  the  Commission 
may  require,  to  the  purchaser  of  the  dwell- 
ing of  any  substantial  defects  which  exist 
as  of  the  date  of  the  disclosure. 

(b)  Such  written  disclosure  shall  include 
any  substantial  defects  as  of  that  date  re- 
lating to — 

(1)  the  structure  and  the  major  com- 
ponents thereof; 

(2)  the  plumbing  system; 

(3)  the  heating  system; 

(4)  the   electrical  system;    and 

(5)  such  other  matters  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  require. 

(c)  Such  written  disclosure  shall  also  in- 
clude the  estimated  cost  of  eliminating  any 
such  defect,  and  the  estimated  remaining 
useful  life  of  each  of  the  matters  enumer- 
ated in  the  preceding  subsection. 

(d)  Any  person  who  sells,  or  acts  as  an 
agent  in  the  sale  of,  or  makes  mortgage 
credit  available  for  the  purchase  of,  a  d»?ell- 
Ing  for  occupancy  by  not  more  than  4  fam- 
Ules shall  be  reimbursed  at  the  closing  by 
the  purchaser  for  the  cost  of  any  inspec- 
tion relating  to  such  written  disclosure. 

(e)  Any  contract  for  the  purchase  of  a 
dwelUng  for  occupancy  by  not  more  than 
4  families,  where  the  written  disclosure  re- 
quired by  this  section  has  not  been  made  to 
the  purchaser  in  advance  or  at  the  time  of 
his  signing,  shall  be  voidable  at  the  option 
of  the  purchaser.  A  purchaser  may  re- 
voke such  contract  or  agreement  within  96 
hours,  where  he  has  received  such  written 
disclosure  less  than  48  hours  before  he 
signed  the  contract  or  agreement,  and  the 
contract  or  agreement  shall  so  provide,  ex- 
cept that  the  contract  or  agreement  may 
stipulate  that  the  foregoing  revocation  au- 
thority shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  pur- 
chaser who  (1)  has  received  such  written 
disclosure  and  Inspected  the  one-  to  four- 
family  dwelling  to  be  purchased  in  advance 
of  signing  the  contract  or  agreement,  and 
(2)  acknowledges  by  his  signature  that  he 
has  made  such  inspection  and  has  read  and 
understood  such  report. 

TTNUiwrtn.  SALES  AcnvrriEs 

Sec.  6.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  sell,  act  as  an  agent  in  the  sale  of. 
or  make  mortgage  credit  available  for  the 
purchase  of,  a  dwelling  for  occupancy  by  not 
more  than  four  families  without  conforming 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  sale  of,  or  the  furnishing  of  mort- 
gage credit  for  the  purchase  of,  such  a 
dwelling  In  violation  of  subsection  (a)  con- 
stitutes an  unfair  and  deceptive  act  or  prac- 
tice within  the  meaning  of  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 
civn.  LiABiLrriES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  If  any  part  of  a  written  dis- 
closure required  by  section  4(b)  contains  an 
untrue  statement  of  a  material  fact  or  faUs 
to  state  a  material  fact  required  to  be  stated 
therein,  the  purchaser  acquiring  the  dwelling 
covered  by  such  written  disclosure  (unless  he 
knew  of  such  'untruth  or  omission  at  the 
time  of  closing)  may  bring  an  action  in  any 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  against  the 
seUer  or  his  agent  In  the  sale,  and  the  person 
who  furnished  mortgage  credit  for  the  pur- 
chase of  that  dwelling. 

(b)  In  any  action  brought  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  recover 
actual  damages  and  not  more  than  (1,000 
punitive  damages,  together  with  court  costs 
and  reasonable  attorney  fees. 

UMrrATION    OF    ACTIONS 

Sec.  7.  No  action  shall  be  maintained  to 
enforce  any  liability  created  under  section  6 
unless  It  Is  brought  within  one  year  after  the 
later  of — 

(1)  the  date  of  closing. 


(2)  the  date  on  which  the  untrue  state- 
ment or  omission  of  the  material  statement 
would  have  lieen  discovered  by  the  exercise 
of  reasonable  diligence. 

In  no  event  shall  any  such  action  be 
brought  more  than  3  years  after  the  closing 
date  on  such  purchase. 

CONTBART   STIPULATIONS   VOID 

Sec.  8.  Any  condition,  stipulation,  or  pro- 
vision contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
or  purporting  to  bind  any  person  acquiring 
any  dwelling  to  which  this  Act  applies  to 
waive  compliance  with  any  provision  of  this 
Act  or  with  any  requirement  of  the  Com- 
mission under  this  Act  sbcJl  be  void. 

ADDITIONAL   REMEDIES 

Sec.  9.  The  rights  and  remedies  provided 
by  this  Act  shall  be  In  addition  to  any  other 
legal  or  equitable  remedy  that  may  be  avail- 
able to  a  purchaser  of  a  dwelling  to  which 
this  Act  applies. 

PENALTIES    FOR    VIOLATIONS 

Sec.  10.  Any  person  who  willfuUy  faUs  to 
make  written  disclosure  in  violation  of  sec- 
tion 4  or  who  wUUully,  in  such  written  dis- 
closure, makes  any  untrue  statement  of  a 
material  fact  or  omits  to  state  any  material 
fact  required  to  be  stated  therein,  shall  upon 
conviction  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

JURISDICTION   OF    OFFENSES   AND    SUITS 

Sec.  11.  The  District  Courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  offenses  un- 
der this  Act,  and  shall  have  concurrent  juris- 
diction with  State  courts,  of  all  actions 
brought  under  section  6.  Any  such  action 
may  be  brought  In  the  district  to  which  the 
defendant  Is  found,  or  is  an  Inhabitant,  or 
transacts  business,  or  In  which  the  property 
l3  located.  Pro:"*ss  in  any  such  case  may  be 
served  In  any  district  in  which  the  defendant 
Is  an  inhabitant  or  may  be  found. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  12.  (a)  This  Act  shall  be  administered 
and  enforced  by  the  Commission.  The  Sec- 
retary for  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
the  Administrator  for  Veterans  Affairs,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agricultiire  shall  provide 
such  assistance  and  information  to  the  Com- 
mission as  it  may  require.  The  Commission 
is  authorized  to  issue  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  l>e  necessary  to  achieve  the  pvu:- 
poses  of  this  Act.  Prior  to  Issuance  of  such 
rules  and  regulations,  the  Commission  shall 
consult  with  the  Secretary  for  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Administrator  for 
Veterans  Affairs,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

(b)  In  the  exercise  of  its  functions,  the 
Commission  may  obtain  upon  request  the 
views  of  any  other  Federal  agency  which,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Commission,  exercises 
regulatory  or  supervisory  functions  with  re- 
spect to  any  class  of  persons  subject  to  this 
Act. 

ADVISOR  T     COMMITTEE 

Sec.  13.  The  Conunlsslon  shall  establish  an 
Advisory  Committee  to  advise  and  consult 
with  in  the  exercise  of  Its  functions  under 
this  Act.  In  appointing  the  members  of  the 
Committee,  the  Commission  shall  seek  to 
achieve  a  fair  representation  of  the  public 
interest  and  of  the  interests  of  any  class  of 
persons  subject  to  the  Act.  The  Committee 
shall  meet  from  time  to  time  at  the  call  of 
the  Commission,  and  memt>ers  thereof  shall 
receive  not  to  exceed  $100  per  day  Including 
traveltime,  and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  ex- 
penses of  travel  and  subsistence  incurred 
while  engaged  In  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

COOPERATION  WITH  STATE  AUTHORITIES;  JURIS- 
DICTION OF  REAL  ESTATE  COMMISSION  OR 
SIMILAR    BODY    OF    STATE 

Sec  14.  (a)  In  the  exercise  of  its  functions 
under  this  Act,  the  Commission  shaU  coop- 
erate with  State  authorities  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  regulating  the  sale  of 
dwellings  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 


Act.  The  Commission  may  request  the  views 
of  any  State  authority  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Commission,  exercises  regulatory 
or  supervisory  functions  with  respect  to  any 
class  of  persons  subject  to  this  Act. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shaU  affect  the 
jurisdiction  or  power  of  the  real  estate  com- 
mission (or  any  agency  or  office  performing 
like  functions)  of  any  State  over  the  sale  of 
any  such  dwelling  or  such  persons. 

AUrHORIZATION      OF      APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  15.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Commission  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 

this  Act. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
Javits,  and  Mr.  McGovern)  : 

S.  2029.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  for 
South  Vietnamese  children.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  are  very  gratified  that  our  military  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  has  finally  ended, 
that  our  prisoners  of  war  have  returned 
home,  and  that  progress  Is  being  made 
in  tracking  down  Americans  who  are  in 
missing- in-action  status. 

While  I  feel  enormous  relief  that  our 
country  is  no  longer  pursuing  dubious 
military  and  political  goals  in  Vietnam,  I 
still  have  two  driving  concerns  in  regard 
to  the  situation  in  Southeast  Asia.  First, 
I  fear  that  the  administration  is  unwit- 
tingly moving  this  country  toward  a 
similar  catastrophic  involvement  in 
Cambodia  or  Laos.  In  this  regard,  I  trust 
that  we  in  Congress  will  be  successful  in 
preventing  such  an  imwise  reinvolve- 
ment  in  another  Asian  civil  war. 

Second,  and  of  equal  importance,  the 
priorities  our  officials  have  established  in 
providing  whatever  limited  assistance 
this  Nation  can  provide  for  South  Viet- 
nam after  the  fighting  do  not  adequately 
address  some  of  that  nation's  most  press- 
ing human  needs.  Over  the  last  few 
years,  I  have  been  impressed  that  the 
greatest  suffering  in  Indochina,  and  es- 
peci£illy  in  South  Vietnam,  is  among  the 
children.  In  a  war  which  has  forced  tre- 
mendous hardships  on  the  civilian  popu- 
lation, too  frequently  it  is  the  children 
who  have  suffered  the  most  because  they 
have  been  the  marginal  members  of  fam- 
ilies which  have  been  violently  disrupted. 

Official  estimates  indicate  that  there 
are  over  700,000  orphans  or  half-orphans 
in  South  Vietnam.  Furthermore,  nearly 
half  of  the  South  Vietnamese  population 
is  under  15  years  of  age,  and  approxi- 
mately 25,000  of  these  children  had 
American  fathers  and  are  subjected  to 
varying  degrees  of  racial  discrimination 
because  of  their  lighter  or  darker  skin 
color. 

For  nearly  2  years  I  have  closely  fol- 
lowed this  situation  m  Vietnam  and  have 
introduced  legislation  which  would  up- 
grade the  priority  of  attention  and  re- 
sources directed  at  the  various  problems 
of  these  children.  It  has  been  encourag- 
ing to  note  that  the  efforts  of  many  of 
us  in  Congress  appear  to  have  stimulated 
some  intelligent  responses  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  and  the 
Depgrtment  of  State.  Unfortunately, 
these  reactions  have  not,  generally,  put 
the  problems  which  exist  there  In  proper 
perspective. 

In  di'5cussing  this  matter,  I  think  of 
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a  letter  to  a  member  of  my  staff  from 
Dick  Hughes,  the  freelance  Journalist  who 
temporarily  ended  his  writing  career  in 
Vietnam  to  devote  all  his  time  and  energy 
to  providing  shelter  for  children  living 
on  the  streets  of  Saigon  and  Danang. 
the  "Shoshone  boys."  In  this  letter,  Dick 
said: 

My  guess  of  last  February  was  right,  an- 
fortunately.  We  are  facing  a  "the  war's  all 
over"  Aonot  sympathy.  Mall  is  slackening; 
thosa  who  do  write  Inquire.  "Whatll  you  do 
now  that  It'*  all  over?"  "Coming  home,  now?" 

Of  course,  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  Although  the  number  of 
daily  casualties  has  dropped  off.  the  in- 
stitutions and  framework  necessary  to 
cope  with  dire  needs  of  housing,  health, 
feeding,  and  education  of  Vietnamese 
children  have  not  been  established.  And 
in  their  absence,  thousands  of  these 
young  people  are  homeless,  himgry,  and 
sick.  Furthermore.  I  understand  that  the 
mortality  rate  in  orphanages  Is  over  80 
percent. 

Mr.  President,  signiiScant  steps  must 
be  taken  to  stem  these  problems.  And  I 
believe  that  this  is  the  time  for  some 
degree  of  American  participation  in  this 
effort.  This  is  especially  true  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  over  the  last  several  years, 
the  Vietnamese  Govenmient  agency  re- 
sponsible for  the  social  well-being  of  its 
people  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  that 
Government's  administrative  structure. 
And,  American  activity  has  reflected  a 
simillar  shamefully  low  priority. 

In  its  data  presentation  book  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  AID  has  set  aside  $85  million 
for  refugees  and  social  welfare.  Of  this 
figure.  I  am  deeply  disappointed  that 
only  $2.5  million  is  slated  to  be  spent  on 
child  care.  Out  of  such  a  large  amount 
of  funds,  it  is  my  view  that  a  more  sig- 
nificant commitment  should  be  directed 
toward  the  problems  of  children. 

Since  a  strong  commitment  to  con- 
front and  overcome  the  particular  prob- 
lems of  children  is  necessary,  I  am  today 
offering  a  bill  which  I  hope  will  be  con- 
sidered when  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  considers  foreign  eco- 
nomic assistance  legislation.  I  am  most 
pleased  that  Senators  Chucch,  Hatfield, 
Hughes,  Humphrey,  Javits,  and  Mc- 
GovERN  have  joined  me  in  sponsoring 
this  bill  which  does  several  things  to 
meet  this  objective.  First,  it  authorizes 
the  expenditure  of  $2.5  million  during 
fiscal  1974  to  assist  the  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment in  the  development,  staffing, 
and  funding  of  agencies  responsible  for 
providing  the  direction  and  continuity 
for  programs  essential  to  improving  the 
health  and  welfare  of  South  Vietnamese 
children. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  present  level  of 
relative  peace  in  Vietnam  can  be  sus- 
tained and  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
will  be  able  to  concentrate  on  their  nu- 
merous social  problems.  Should  this  be 
the  case  and  if  economic  assistance  to 
South  Vietnam  is  continued,  our  assist- 
ance at  this  time  in  bolstering  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  Ministry  of  Social 
Welfare,  which  has  made  a  noble  attempt 
at  meeting  its  responsibilities  with  mini- 
mal fiscal  support,  would  be  invaluable. 
This  sort  of  organization  must  be 
strengthened  as  South  Vietnam  recovers 
from  the  devastation  of  decades  of  war 


and  as  American  involvement — military 
and  humanitarian — begins  to  diminish. 

Second,  this  measure  provides  $5  mil- 
lion for  use  by  international.  United 
States,  or  South  Vietnamese  private  vol- 
untary agencies  to  provide  the  facilities 
and  means  which  would  allow  families  to 
remain  intact  and  hopefully  to  avoid  the 
abandonment  of  unwanted  children. 
More  speciflcaUy,  funds  under  this  sec- 
tion would  be  used  to  establish,  expand, 
or  improve  day-care  centers,  orphan- 
ages, hostels,  school  feeding  programs, 
health  and  welfare  programs,  and  train- 
ing related  to  these  programs. 

The  final  section  of  the  bill  authorizes 
the  expenditure  of  up  to  10  percent  of 
that  $5  million  for  the  facilitation  of 
intercountry  adoption  of  South  Viet- 
namese orphans,  and  children  who  have 
been  abandoned  or  whose  parents  have 
irrevocably  reUnqtiished  parental  rights. 
This  provision  is  envisioned  as  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  of  at  least  one  small 
percentage  of  the  many  Vietnamese 
children  who  have  been  disadvantaged 
by  the  war.  However,  it  is  an  important 
part  of  the  bill  for  several  reasons:  Too 
frequently  orphaned  or  abandoned  chil- 
dren who  do  not  have  a  family  die  at  a 
young  age,  especially  if  they  are  living 
in  an  orphanage;  the  children  who  had 
American  fathers  often  are  subjected  to 
racial  discrimination  in  the  very  color- 
conscious  Vietnamese  society;  and  a 
large  nimiber  of  Americans  have  ex- 
pressed a  strong  interest  In  adopting 
Vietnamese  orphans. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  offered  legisla- 
tion similar  to  this  on  three  occasions 
before.  I  was  very  pleased  to  note  that 
after  modifying  my  original  bill  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  ac- 
cepted legislation  on  two  different  oc- 
casions which  was  very  much  like  the 
bill  we  are  offering  today.  I  have  been 
encouraged  that  the  able  chairman  of 
that  committee  (Mr.  Fulbbicht)  has 
recognized  the  special,  pressing  needs 
of  Vietnamese  children  and  has  sup- 
ported that  legislation  which  would  have 
instructed  the  administration  on  the 
Icind  and  amount  of  involvement  that  we 
in  Congress  expect  to  be  undertaken  on 
this  particular  issue.  I  am  hopeful  that 
once  again  this  legislation  wUl  enjoy  the 
support  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee when  it  acts  on  foreign  economic 
assistance  legislation. 

After  so  many  years  of  American  in- 
volvement in  a  war  which  has  disrupted 
and  destroyed  the  lives  of  millions  of 
Vietnamese.  I  believe  that  we  must  In- 
sist that  a  realistic  portion  of  whatever 
funds  which  will  be  spent  in  Vietnam 
be  directed  at  problems  which  all  Ameri- 
cans can  feel  pride  in  helping  to  solve. 
A  vital  first  step  in  facing  those  problems 
lies  in  sharing  the  responsibility  of  car- 
ing for  South  Vietnam's  most  innocent 
victims,  the  children  who  are  now  or- 
phaned, homeless,  woimded.  hungry,  and 
imeducated.  We  must  take  that  step 
now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  luianimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
orderea  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcou, 
as  fcHlows: 


8.  2029 


Be  it  enacted  bjr  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  chapter 
4  of  part  II  of  the  Porelga  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  f (blowing  new  section : 

"Sec.  534.  Assistance  to  South  Vietnamese 
Children:  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  Inadequate  provision  has  been  made  (1) 
for  the  development,  staffing  and  funding  of 
South  Vietnamese  govemoKutal  agencies  re- 
sponsible fcr  providing  the  direction  and 
continuity  for  programs  related  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  South  Vietnamese  children. 
(2)  for  the  establishment,  expansion,  and 
improvement  of  day  cwre  centers,  orphanages, 
hostels,  school*  feeding  programs,  health  and 
welfare  programs  and  training  related  to 
these  programs  which  are  designed  for  the 
benefit  of  South  Vietnamese  children,  disad- 
vantaged by  hostilities  in  Vietnam  or  con- 
ditions related  to  those  hostilities,  and  (3) 
for  the  adoption  by  tTnlt«d  States  cltlsens 
of  South  Vietnamese  children  who  are  or- 
phaned or  abandoned,  or  whose  parents  or 
sole  surrU'lng  parent,  as  the  case  may  be, 
has  irrevocably  relinquished  aU  parental 
rights. 

"(b)  The  President  is  therefore  authorized 
to  provide  assistance,  on  terms  and  condi- 
tions he  considers  appropriate,  for  the  pur- 
poses described  in  clauses  (1).  (2).  and  (3) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Of  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  section  532  of 
this  Act  for  fiscal  year  1974,  $2,500,000  shall 
be  available  solely  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
described  In  such  clause  (1)  and  $5,000,000 
shall  be  available  until  expended  solely  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  such  clauses  (2) 
and  (3) .  Not  more  than  ten  per  centum  ot 
the  funds  made  available  to  carry  out  clauses 
(2)  and  (3)  may  be  expended  for  the  pur- 
poses, referred  to  in  such  clause  (3).  Assist- 
ance to  carry  out  the  purposes  referred  to  In 
clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  furnished,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  under  the  auspices  of  and 
by  international  agencies  or  United  States 
or  South  Vietnamese  voluntary  agencies." 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cottoh)  (by  request) : 

S.  2030.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  duty 
certain  equipment  and  repairs  for  ves- 
sels operated  by  or  for  any  agency  of 
the  United  States  where  the  entries  were 
made  in  connection  with  vessels  arriv- 
ing before  January  5,  1971.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  exempt  from  duty  cer- 
tain equipment  and  repairs  for  vessels 
operated  by  or  fo.-  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  where  the  entries  were 
made  in  connection  with  vessels  arriv- 
ing before  January  5. 1971.  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  letter  of  trans- 
mittal and  statement  of  need  be  printed 
in  the  Record  with  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

The  Secretabt  or  Commebce. 
Washington.  D.C.,  May  2?  1973. 
Hon.  Spiko  T.  Acnew. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC 

Deas  Mr.  PREsn>Ei«T:  EInclosed  are  four 
copies  of  a  draft  bill  "To  exempt  from  duty 
certain  equipment  and  repain  for  vessels 
operated  by  or  for  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  where  the  entries  were  made  in  con- 
nection with  vessels  arriving  before  Janu- 
ary 6,  1971  ,*•  together  with  a  statement  of 
purpose  and  need  in  support  thereof. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Office  of 
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Management  and  Budget  that  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  to  the  Congress  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  AdnUnistratlon's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Fred^bick  B.  Dent, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

SZATEMEMT  OF  NE£0 

Statement  of  the  Purposes  and  Provisions  of 
the  Draft  Bill  "To  exempt  from  duty  ob- 
tain equipment  and  repairs  fcr  vessels 
oparated  by  or  for  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  where  the  entries  were  made  in 
connection  with  vessels  arriving  before 
Janxtary  6,  1971" 

PrlM-  to  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  91- 
654,  approved  on  January  5.  1971.  section  3114 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
(19  U.S.C.  257)  Imposed  a  50  percent  duty  on 
foreign  equipments  purcha.sed  for  and  for- 
eign repairs  made  to  vessels  documented 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  Remis- 
sion of  the  tariff  under  certain  circumstances 
was  provided  fcr  in  section  3115  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (19  U.S.C.  258). 

Public  Law  91-654,  effecUve  January  5. 
1971,  repealed  sections  3114  and  8115  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to  entries  made 
on  or  after  January  6,  1971,  left  those  sec- 
tions in  effect  with  resjject  to  entries  made 
prior  to  that  date,  and  amended  section  46S 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  reenact  the  sub- 
stance of  sections  3114  and  3115  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  with  respect  to  entries  made 
on  and  after  that  date. 

The  purpose  of  the  draft  bill  ts  to  exempt 
from  duty  foreign  equipments  and  repairs 
made  to  vessels  operated  by  or  for  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  where  entry  was 
made  prior  to  January  S.  1971. 

The  duty  on  foreign  repairs  made  to  and 
foreign  equipment  purchased  for  American- 
flag  vsssete  was  suspended  by  Public  Law  200, 
78th  Congress,  for  the  period  from  Decem- 
ber 17,  1»43  to  December  17.  1945.  At  the 
time  the  suspension  expired,  the  War  Ship- 
ping Admlnlxtratlan  (one  of  the  predecessor 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  In 
maritime  matters)  had  approximately  S.2S0 
vessels  In  operation  through  general  agents 
to  furnish  logistics  support  to  the  Armed 
Forces.  These  operaUons  ceased  on  June  SO, 
1949. 

During  ttie  Korean  War.  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce operated  vessels  through  general 
agents  for  the  sams  purpose  from  1950  to 
1953.  Ilie  mnxtmnm  number  of  such  ves- 
sels in  operation  during  this  period  was  541. 

During  the  Vietnam  War,  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
operated  vessels  through  general  agents  for 
the  same  purpose  from  1965  to  1970.  The 
maximum  numb«'  of  such  vessels  In  opera- 
tion during  this  period  was  172. 

Uany  of  these  vessels  were  repaired  abroad 
during  these  periods  and  substantial  duties 
were  incurred  which  still  remain  unpaid. 
The  amount  is  unknown  because  the  paper 
work  to  compute  it  has  not  been  done. 

Payment  of  these  duties  would  serve  no 
useful  purpose  since  it  would  merely  In- 
volve a  transfer  of  funds  from  one  Govern- 
ment agency  to  another.  Enactment  of  the 
draft  bill  would  sskve  the  Government  money 
since  It  would  make  unnecessary  the  work 
Involved  in  the  computation  and  payment  of 
the  duties. 

The  draft  bUl  U  identical  to  HJl.  11186, 
92nd  Congress,  which  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Mills  and  was  unanimously  reported  favor- 
ably by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
(House  Report  No.  02-669) . 

B.  2030 
Be  it  enacted  "by  the  Senate  and  House 
oj  RepreserUativea  of  the  Onited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tions 3114  and  3115  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  (19  UJ3.C.  257  and  2S8) 
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shall  not  apply  to  entries  made  In  ccnneztlon 
with  arrivals  before  January  5.  1971.  of  ves- 
sels owned  by  the  United  States,  or  bareboat 
chartered  to  the  United  States,  and  operated 
by  or  for  the  account  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  On  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  no  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
refund  of  any  duties  paid  before  January  5. 
1971,  by  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  under  section  3114  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  the  United  States. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cotton)  (by  request) : 

8.  2031.  A  bffl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  remove  the  crim- 
inal penalty  from  title  XI,  section  1101, 
Hazards  of  Air  Commerce.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  remove  the  crim- 
inal penalty  from  title  XI.  section  1101. 
Hazards  of  Air  Commerce,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  of 
transmittal  and  section-by-section  anal- 
ysis be  printed  in  the  Record  with  the 
text  of  the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recobd.  as  follows: 

S.  2031 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
BepreserUatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
IX.  section  902(a),  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  the  Insertion  of 
title  XT.  section  1101,  Into  the  first  sentence 
so  that  It  reads  in  part:  "Any  person  who 
la\owlngly  and  willfully  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  (except  Utles  in.  V,  XVn. 
XI,  secUcn  1101,  and  XTI)  .    .". 

Sec.  2.  Title  I-.  section  901(a)  (IMA),  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  is  amended 
by  tbe  inrertlon  of  title  XT.  section  1101,  Into 
the  first  sentence,  so  that  It  reads  In  part: 
"(A)  any  provision  of  titles  ITI.  IV.  V,  VI.  VII, 
XT,  section  1101,  or  Xn  of  this  Act . . .". 

Sec.  3.  Title  IX  section  901(a)(2).  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
tVe  Insertion  of  title  XI.  section  1101.  into 
the  first  sentence,  so  that  It  reads  in  part: 
"Any  such  civil  penalty  may  be  compromised 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  in  the 
cape  of  violations  of  titles  m.  V,  VI,  XI. 
section  1101.  or  XII .... 

Secretabt  or  TaAitspoKTATioif, 
Washington,  DX3..  May  17.  1973. 

Han.  Spiso  T.  Acnkw. 
Presiient  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  DC 

Deak  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  for  intro- 
duction and  referral  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee is  a  draft  bill 

"To  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
to  remove  the  criminal  penalty  from  title  XI. 
section  1101.  Hazards  to  Air  Commerce." 

This  proposal  would  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  that  failure  to  com- 
ply with  tiUe  XI,  section  llOl  would  fall 
iinder  the  civil  penalty  section  of  the  Act. 
section  901(a).  Title  XI.  section  1101  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  requires  "all 
persons  to  give  adequate  public  notice,  in 
the  form  and  manner  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  of  the  construction, 
or  alteration,  or  of  the  proposed  construction 
or  alteration  of  any  structure  where  notice 
will  promote  safety  in  all  commerce."  Cur- 
rently the  applicable  sanction  section  of  the 
Act  provides  for  a  penalty  under  section  902 
(a).  This  secUon  establishes  a  criminal  pen- 
alty ot  not  more  than  $500  for  the  first  of- 


fense acd  not  more  than  $2,000  for  any  sub- 
sequent offense. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  make 
a  failure  to  comply  with  section  1101  a  civil 
penalty  under  section  901(a)  and  not  a 
criminal  penalty  under  902|a).  Section  901 
(a)  provides  for  a  civil  fine  cf  not  more  than 
Sl.OOO  for  each  violation.  This  amendment 
would  allow  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  compromise  a  clvU  penalty  at  his  discre- 
tion and  give  the  Department  a  more  fiexlb'.e 
response  to  these  who  fail  to  give  notice  as 
Is  required  by  section  1101  of  the  Act  and 
Part  77  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Regulations. 

The  OSBce  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program  there  ts  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

John  W.  Babnttm, 

Acting  Secretary. 

SEcnoN-BT-SEmoN  Analysis  or  a  Bill 

To  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
to  remove  the  crimi  lal  penalty  from  title  XI. 
section  1101.  Hazards  to  Air  Commerce. 

Title  XI,  section  1101.  as  implemented  by 
Part  77  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Regulations, 
requires  tliat  an  Individual  who  intends  to 
buUd  a  structure  greater  than  200  feet  above 
ground  level  must  give  notice  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation.  Failure  to  give  notice 
is  a  violation  of  the  Act  and  is  punishable 
under  section  902(a) .  Section  902(a)  provides 
for  a  criminal  penalty  of  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $500  and  for  any  subsequent  offenses 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $2,000.  This  blU  woiUd 
substitute  a  civil  penalty  under  section  901 
(a) ,  for  a  failure  to  comply  with  section  1101 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  SecUon  901(a) 
provides  for  a  civil  penalty  of  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  (1.000  for  each  violation. 

Section  I  of  the  bill  amends  section  902(s> 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  so  that  it  includes 
title  XI.  section  1101,  among  those  excep- 
tions to  which  section  902(a)  does  not  apply. 

Section  n  of  the  bill  amends  section  901 
(a)(1)(A)    of   the  Federal   Aviation   Act  so 
that  it  Includes  title  XI,  section  1101,  among 
those  sections  to  -vhlch  secUon  goi(a)  (1)  (A) 
does  apply. 

Section  in  of  the  blU  amends  section  901 
(a)  (2)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  so  that 
It  Includes  title  XI,  section  1101,  among  those 
sections  to  which  secUon  901(a)  (2)  does  ap- 
ply. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himsdf 
and  Mr.  Corroff  >  (by  request) : 

S.  2032.  A  bill  to  Implement  the  Shrimp 
Fishing  Agreement  with  Brazil.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  implement  the  Shrimp 
Fishing  Agreement  with  Brazil,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Recorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bffl  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobjd,  as 
follows: 

S.  2032 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Offdiore  Shrimp  Fisberies 
Act  of  197S." 

DEFTNmONS 

Se::.  2.  When  used  in  this  Act— 

(a)  the  term  "treaty"  shaU  mean  the 
Agreement  Between  the  Government  of  the 
Federative  Republic  of  Brazil  and  the  Qot- 
ernment  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Concerning  Shrimp,  signed  on  May  9,  1972, 
including  related  Annexes.  Notes,  and  Agreed 
Minutes,  as  these  documenU  may  be  anteaded 
from  time  to  time: 
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(b)  the  term  "shrimp"  shall  mean  the 
shrimp  Penaeua  (M.)  duorarum  notialia. 
Penaeus  brasiliensis,  and  Penaeu3  (M.)  os- 
tecus  subtilis. 

(c)  the  term  "area  of  agreement"  shall 
mcam  the  area  In  which  United  States  vessels 
carry  on  a  shrimp  fishery  in  the  vicinity  of 
Brazil,  OS  described  by  the  following  bound- 
aries: the  waters  off  the  coast  of  Brazil  hav- 
ing the  Isobath  of  thirty  meters  as  the  south- 
west limit,  the  latitude  1°  north  as  the  south- 
ern limit,  the  longitude  47°  30'  west  as  the 
eastern  limit,  and  a  line  running  from  the 
point  of  4  degrees  44  minutes  north  latitude, 
61  degrees  30  minutes  west  longitude  at  an 
azimuth  of  17  degrees  to  the  point  of  4  de- 
grees 61  minutes  north  latitude,  51  degrees 
28  minutes  west  longitude  and  thence  at  an 
azimuth  of  43  degrees  to  the  point  of  8  de- 
grees 68  minutes  north  latitude,  47  degrees 
30  minutes  west  longitude  as  the  northwest- 
ern boundary; 

(d)  the  term  "vessel"  shall  mean  every  de- 
scription of  water  craft  or  other  contrivance 
used,  or  capable  of  being  used,  as  a  means  of 
transportation  in  water; 

(e)  the  term  "Secretary"  shall  mean  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  or  his  delegate; 

(f)  the  term  "transship"  shall  mean  the 
transfer  of  shrimp  from  one  vessel  to  another 
vessel,  or  the  receipt  of  shrimp  by  one  ves- 
sel from  another  vessel; 

(g)  the  term  "fishing"  shall  mean  the  tak- 
ing or  attempted  taking  of  shrimp  by  any 
mcins  whatsoever; 

(h)  the  term  "vessel  owner"  shall  mean 
any  person,  partnership,  corporation  or  as- 
sociation which  Is  the  owner  of  record  of  a 
vessel  documented  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  except  that,  with  respect  to 
sections  4  and  5  hereof,  the  Secretary  may 
issue  such  regulations  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate to  cover  applications  for  and  Issuance 
of  letters  of  voluntary  compliance  and  per- 
mits with  respect  to  vessels  owned  by  cor- 
porations which  are  owned  or  controlled  by 
one  or  more  other  corporations. 

(t)  the  term  "regulations"  shall  mean 
rules  and  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary 
from  time  to  time  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  the 
treaty  and  this  Act. 

(J)  the  term  "gear"  when  applied  to  any 
vessel  Involved  in  a  violation  shall  mean  any 
single  set  of  net  and  doers  for  a  single  trawl 
vessel,  or  for  a  vessel  capable  of  towing  more 
than  one  net  at  a  time,  as  many  sets  of 
nets  and  doors  as  the  vessel  Is  capable  of 
towing:  provided  that  If  the  vessel  owner, 
msister,  or  other  person  in  charge  of  the  ves- 
sel can  show  that  a  particular  set  (or  sets) 
of  net  and  doors  was  actually  Involved  in 
the  violation,  then  that  set  (or  sets)  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  the  "gear"  of  the  vessel 
Involved  In  the  violation. 
pcRMrrs 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  Issue  permits  to  vessel  owners  for  vessels 
documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  engage  In  fishing  in  the  area  of 
agreement:  Provided,  That  the  number  of 
vessels  which  are  the  subject  of  permits 
shall  not  exceed  325  or  such  other  number  of 
vessels  as  may  be  sp>ecified  In  the  treaty 
from  time  to  time  as  authorized  to  fish  in 
the  area  of  agreement.  No  vessel  owner  may 
be  Issued  a  permit  with  respect  to  a  vessel 
unless  such  vessel  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  treaty,  the  Act  and  the  regulations. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  section  4(d), 
a  permit  shall  be  valid  only  for  the  vessel 
with  respect  to  which  it  is  Issued  and  shall 
not  cover  more  than  one  vessel,  except  that 
a  vessel  owner  may,  with  the  pr'.or  consent 
of  the  Secretary,  transfer  a  permit  to  another 
vessel  whether  or  not  owned  by  the  same 
vessel  owner. 

(c)  Permits  shall  be  Issued  for  a  calendar 
year,  and  may  be  renewed  annually. 

(d)  Permits  shall  contain  such  provisions, 
and  shall  be  Issued  upon,  and  subject  to. 


such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  treaty,  the 
Act  and  the  regulations.  Permit  provisions 
may  include,  but  are  not  limited  to — 

(i)  the  manner,  place,  and  time  of  con- 
ducting fishing  operations, 

(11)  the  keepmg  of  records, 

(ill)  the  furnishing  of  Information  to  the 
Secretary, 

(Iv)  the  Identification  and  marking  of  the 
vessels, 

(v)  limitations  on  transshipment  opera- 
tions, 

(vi)  restrictions  or  prohibitions  on  the  em- 
ployment on  any  permitted  vessel  of  a  mas- 
ter or  other  person  against  whom  a  civil 
penalty  has  been  assessed  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 9. 

(vil)  prohibited  activities, 

(vlli)  revocation  of  permit  for  failure  to 
pay  a  civil  penalty  assessed  against  a  vessel 
owner  pursuant  to  Section  9,  and 

(Ix)  the  maintaining  of  an  office  in  the 
United  States  by  the  holder  of  a  permit  at 
which  all  notices,  legal  documents  and  other 
material  may  be  served. 

Permits  may  be  suspended  or  revoked  by 
the  Secretary  for  failure  to  comply  with  any 
of  the  terms  or  conditions  thereof,  or  with 
the  treaty,  this  Act  or  the  regulations.  Upon 
any  such  suspension  or  revocation,  the  per- 
mittee shall  be  afforded  a  prompt  opportu- 
nity, after  due  notice,  for  a  hearing  by  the 
Secretary.  The  decision  of  the  Secretary  ren- 
dered in  connection  with  such  hearing  shall 
bo  final  and  binding. 

(e)  Permits  may  be  returned  to  the  Secre- 
tary. In  addition,  the  Secretary  may  Issue 
regulations  requiring  the  return  of  unuti- 
lized permits  under  such  circumstances  and 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems 
appropriate.  If  the  Secretary  reissues  a  per- 
mit to  another  vessel  owner,  a  prorated 
amount  of  the  annual  permit  fee  for  the 
portion  of  the  year  during  which  the  per- 
mit Is  held  by  another  vessel  owner  shall  be 
refunded  to  the  original  permittee.  Except 
as  specified  In  this  subsection  (e)  and  In 
section  4(c),  permit  fees  shall  not  be 
prorated. 

(f)  The  annual  fee  for  a  permit  for  any 
year  other  than  1973  shall  be  $615  for  en- 
forcement services  plus  an  amount  of  not 
more  than  $100,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retaiy,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  adminis- 
trative costs.  The  annual  fee  for  a  permit  for 
1973  shall  be  $1230  for  enforcement  services 
plus  an  amount  of  not  more  than  $200.  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  for  the  purpose 
of  covering  administrative  costs:  Provided, 
That  the  annual  fee  for  a  permit  for  1973 
for  any  vessel  first  documented  in  that  year 
or  certified  as  not  having  been  engaged  in 
fishing  in  the  area  of  agreement  In  1972,  shall 
be  $615  for  enforcement  services  plus  an 
amount  of  not  more  than  $100.  as  determinsd 
by  the  Secretary,  for  the  purpose  of  cover- 
ing administrative  costs.  The  amount  of  any 
deposit  transferred  to  the  Offshore  Shrimp 
Fisheries  Fund  pursuant  to  section  5  of  this 
Act  shall  be  credited  toward  the  annual  per- 
mit fee. 

(g)  Any  permit  which  has  been  suspended 
or  revoked,  or  which  is  required  to  be  re- 
turned, shall  be  surrendered  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

PERMIT      PROCEDtTRE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Vessel  owners  may  apply  for 
permits  to  engage  In  fishing  in  the  area  of 
agreement.  The  method  and  time  for  ap- 
plication shall  be  announced  In  advance  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

(b)  The  owner  of  any  vessel  for  which 
application  for  a  permit  Is  refused  may  pe- 
tition the  Secretary  for  reconsideration,  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  hearing.  The  decision 
of  the  Secretary  rendered  In  connection  with 
such  reconsideration  shall  be  final  and  bind- 
ing. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  reissue  permits 
which  have  been  returned  ptirsuant  to  sec- 


tion 3,  to  vessel  owners  with  outstanding 
applications,  who  have  not  been  able  to  ob- 
tain permits  under  the  procedures  set  out 
In  subsection  (d).  The  fee  for  such  reissued 
permits  shall  be  the  prorated  share  of  the 
annual  fee  for  the  portion  of  the  year  dur- 
ing which  the  new  permittee  holds  the 
permit. 

(d)  If  application  Is  made  with  respect  to 
more  vessels  than  the  number  of  permits 
allowed  to  be  issued  under  section  3(a),  the 
following  procedure  for  granting  permits 
shall  apply — 

(1)  All  vessel  owners  to  whom  letters  of 
voluntary  compliance  have  been  issued,  pur- 
suant to  section  5  of  this  Act,  shall  have  first 
priority  for  permits  but  only  as  to  vessels 
co'.-ered  by  such  letters. 

(2)  After  all  vessel  owners  under  subpar- 
agraph ( 1 )  have  been  considered  for  permits, 
all  vessel  owners  who  have  been  engaged  in 
fishing  In  the  area  of  agreement,  during  the 
last  five  years,  shall  have  second  priority  for 
permits.  However,  in  no  event  shall  a  vessel 
owner  be  eligible  fo^  receiving  a  permit 
under  this  subsection  for  a  given  vessel  diu:- 
Ing  the  first  six  months  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  vessel  has  engaged  In  activities 
during  the  period  from  May  9,  1972,  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  which  would  have 
constituted  a  violation  specified  in  section 
8(a)  (3)  or  8(a)  (5),  but  only  to  the  extent 
8(a)  (5)  relates  to  use  of  fishing  gear  and  the 
closure  of  the  area  of  agreement  to  fishing, 
If  the  Act  had  been  In  effect  dtu-lng  such 
period.  In  the  event  of  any  such  determina- 
tion, the  vessel  owner  affected  thereby  shall 
be  given  notice  thereof  and  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing.  The  decision  of  the  Secretary 
rendered  in  connection  with  the  hearing 
sh-'U  be  final  and  binding. 

(3)  After  all  vessel  owners  under  subpara- 
graph (1)  and  (2)  have  been  considered  for 
insurance  of  a  permit,  all  other  vessel  owners 
who  have  made  application  may  be  consid- 
ered for  permits. 

If  the  number  of  vessels  for  which  appli- 
cation is  made  in  the  categories  outlined  in 
subparagraphs  (2)  or  (3)  Is  more  than  the 
number  of  permits  available  after  having 
accounted  for  the  vessels  In  the  previous 
category  (or  In  the  case  of  subparagraph 
( 1 ) ,  if  the  number  of  vessels  for  which  appli- 
cation Is  made  in  that  category  is  more  than 
the  number  of  permits  available  pursuant  to 
the  Treaty),  then  the  number  of  permits 
available  shall  be  proportionally  distributed 
within  the  anpllcable  category.  In  a  manner 
provided  In  the  regulations. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  a  letter 
of  voluntary  compliance  to  a  vessel  owner 
who  has  had  vessels  engaged  in  fishing  In  the 
area  of  agreement  at  any  time  subsequent  to 
May  9.  1972,  for  all  vessels  of  such  owner 
documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Treaty,  <md  for  each  of  which  the  vessel' 
owner  has,  prior  to  August  I,  1972,  deposited 
and  contlnuouc'Iy  maintained,  until  the 
transfer  referred  to  In  the  following  sen- 
tence, $700  in  a  special  account  In  a  bank 
or  trust  company  Insured  by  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reimbursing  the  United  States  for 
enforcement  expenses  as  provided  In  Arti- 
cle 6  of  the  Treaty.  On  or  before  the  issu- 
ance of  a  letter  of  voluntary  compliance  the 
deposited  funds  referred  to  above,  shall  be 
transferred  In  the  manner  provided  for  in 
regulations,  through  the  Secretary,  to  the 
Offshore  Shrimp  Fisheries  Fund,  established 
pursuant  to  section  6  of  this  Act. 

OFFSHORE    SHRIMP    FISHERIES    FOTID; 
ENFORCEMENT    EXPENSES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  on 
the  books  of  the  Treasury  a  separate  fund, 
the  Offshore  Shrimp  Fisheries  Fund,  to  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  to  make  payments  for 
enforcement  expenses  as  provided  In  Article 
VI  of  the  Treaty.  The  fund  shall  be  credited 
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with  permit  fees  collected  ptirsuant  to  sec- 
tion 3  for  enforcement  expenses,  funds  ap- 
propriated under  section  12(a),  amounts 
transferred  through  the  Secretary  from  de- 
posits In  the  special  accounts  referred  to 
In  section  5,  and  amounts  collected  for  min- 
imum penalties  pursuant  to  section  9. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  through 
the  Secretary  of  State,  shall  pay,  or  cause 
to  be  paid,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
the  enforcement  expenses  as  provided  in 
Article  VI  of  the  Treaty. 

(c)  In  the  event  that  a  vessel  owner,  mas- 
ter, or  other  person  In  charge  of  a  vessel, 
pays  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  the 
unusual  enforcement  expenses  incurred  In 
carrying  out  the  seizure  and  detention  of  a 
vessel,  referred  to  in  Article  VI  of  the  Treaty, 
and  is  not  assessed  a  civil  penalty  under 
aectkm  B  of  this  Act  vTlthln  two  years  from 
the  date  of  such  seizure  In  respect  to  the 
violation  for  which  the  vessri  was  seized, 
such  vessel  owner,  master,  or  other  person 
shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  of 
amounts  so  paid.  Application  for  reimburse- 
ment shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary. 

INFOaMATION   AND    REPORTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Each  master  or  other  person  In 
charge  of  a  vessel  which  Is  the  subject  of  a 
permit  under  this  Act  shall  keep  a  logbook 
in  the  form  and  manner  prescribed  pursuant 
to  the  treaty  and  set  forth  in  regulations. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  logbook,  owners  of 
vessels  which  have  permits  under  this  Act 
shall  supply  to  the  Secretary,  in  such  form 
and  at  such  times  as  he  may  prescribe,  any 
other  Information  necessary  In  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  ard  objectives  of  the 
Treaty,  the  Act  or  the  regulations,  which 
Information  may  Include  data  on  fishing 
beyond  the  area  at  agreement  In  order  to 
determine  to  the  extent  possible  the  full 
potential  of  the  shrimp  fishery. 

(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  the 
Treaty,  information  obtained  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  treated  as  confidential  com- 
mercial Information  pursuant  to  section  552 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  power  to 
require  by  subpoena  the  production  of  all 
such  logbooks,  records,  or  other  Information 
required  pursuant  to  this  section.  The  Secre- 
tary may  delegate  the  power  to  sign  sub- 
poenas and  to  receive  documents. 

(e)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpoena  issued  to  any  person,  corpo- 
ration, partnership,  or  other  entity,  the  Sec- 
retary may  request  the  Attorney  General 
to  invoke  Uie  aid  of  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  or  the  United  States  courts  of 
any  Territory  or  Possession  within  the  juris- 
dlctloii  of  which  said  person,  corporation, 
partnership  or  other  entity  is  found,  resides, 
or  transacts  business  to  secure  compliance. 

PROHIBITIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  No  master  or  other  perscm  In 
charge  of  a  vessel  documented  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  shall — 

(1)  engage  In  fishing  In  the  area  of  agree- 
ment, unless  the  veoeel  Is  the  subject  ot  a 
permit  In  force  pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(3)  transship  shrimp  In  the  area  of  agree- 
ment, unless  each  vessel  engaged  in  the 
transshipment  is  the  subject  of  a  permit  in 
force  pursuant  to  this  Act,  or  is  otherwise 
authorized  to  fish  in  the  area  of  agreement 
pursuant  to  the  treaty; 

(3)  ass^iult  or  attempt  to  pre^-ent  any  duly 
authorized  officer  from  boarding,  searching, 
seizing  or  detaining  a  vessel  In  accordance 
with  such  officer's  duties  under  the  treaty; 

(4)  engage  In  fl.shing  In  the  area  of  agree- 
ment contrary  to  regulations  establishing  a 
procedure  for  limiting  the  number  of  vessels 
allowed  to  be  present  In  the  area  of  agree- 
ment at  any  one  time  to  160  or  such  other 
number  as  may  be  allowed  pursuant  to  the 
treaty. 

(5)  engage  tn  fishing  in  the  area  of  agree- 
ment In  contravention  of  Annex  n,  as  it  may 


be  modUed  from  time  to  time  pursuant  to 
Article  n  of  the  treaty,  or  any  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  to  Implement  such 
Annex. 

(b)  No  master  or  other  person  In  charge 
of  a  vessel  documented  under  the  law*  of  the 
United  States  shall 

(1)  fall  or  refuse  to  keep  or  provide  any 
logbooks  or  any  other  information  required 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  or  provide  or  furniSh 
false  logbooks  or  other  Information; 

(2)  violate  any  other  provision  of  the 
treaty,  this  Act,  or  any  regulation  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary,  the  violation  of  which 
13  not  covered  by  subsection  (a). 

PENALTIES 

Ssc.  9.  (a)  Any  master  or  other  person  in 
charge  of  a  vessel  who  violates  Section  8 
hereof  may  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  by  the 
Secretary,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  of  not  more  than  $10,000  for  a  vio- 
lation of  Section  8(a)  and  $3,000  for  a  viola- 
tion of  Section  8(b).  Except  as  provided  in 
this  section,  the  minimum  panalty  assessed 
shall  be  not  less  than  the  amount  sufBclent 
to  cover  the  unusual  enforcement  expenses,  if 
any.  incurred  by  the  United  States  pursuant 
to  Article  VI  of  the  treaty  In  connection  with 
such  violatlcn;  ProvidQd  that  If  the  person 
against  whom  the  penalty  has  be;n  assessed 
has  paid  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  such 
unusual  enforcement  expenses,  the  minimum 
penalty  requirement  shall  not  apply.  The 
amount  of  any  such  minimum  civil  penalty 
assessed  shall  be  deposited  directly  Into  the 
O.Tshore  Shrimp  Fisheries  Fund.  The  amount 
cf  any  such  civil  penalty  over  the  minimum 
penalty  may  be  compromised  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  notify  any  vessel 
owner  Involved  In  a  violation  of  Section  8 
of  the  outcome  of  any  proceeding  under  sub- 
section (a)  above. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  after  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing,  may  assess  against  a 
ve3sel  owner  a  dvll  penalty  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  catch  on  board  the  vessel  when 
detained  and  the  value  of  the  gear  involved 
in  a  violation  of  Section  8(a)  ( 1 ) ,  or  Involved 
in  a  second  or  subsequent  violation  of  any 
other  provision  of  Section  8(a)  by  a  person 
against  whom  a  penalty  had  previously  been 
assessed  under  Section  9(a)  for  a  violation 
involving  the  operation  of  a  vessel  owned  by 
the  same  person  as  the  vessel  Involved  in 
such  second  or  subsequent  violation.  The 
amount  of  any  such  penalty  shall  be  de- 
posited as  miscellaneous  receipts  Into  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

(d)  Upon  failure  of  the  party  penalised  as 
provided  In  this  Section  to  pay  the  penalty 
within  30  days  of  the  assessment  thereof,  tbe 
Secretary  may  request  the  Attorney  General 
to  commenoe  action  in  the  Federal  District 
Court  having  jurlsdicUon  over  the  party  for 
such  relief  as  may  be  appropriated.  In  any 
such  action  for  relief,  tbe  Secretary's  penalty 
assesscoent  shall  be  final  and  unreviewable 
iinioHK  the  penalized  party  has  otherwise 
sought  Judicial  review  thereof. 

(e)  In  any  hearing  held  by  the  Secretary 
In  connection  with  the  assessment  of  a  civil 
penalty  hereunder,  the  vessel  owner,  the 
master  or  any  other  person  against  whom  a 
penalty  may  be  assessed  may  appear  in  per- 
son or  by  counsel  at  such  hearing  or  In  lieu 
of  a  personal  appyearance  may  submit  such 
affidavits  or  depositions  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  the  defense  of  any  charges  which 
may  be  considered  by  the  Secretary  at  such 
hearing. 

xirroR  cement 

Section  10. — (a)  ThU  Act  shall  be  en- 
forced jointly  by  the  Secretary,  the  Secw- 
tary  of  tbe  Department  in  which  tbe  Coaat 
Guard  Is  operating,  and  the  Secretary  of  Ui* 
Treasury. 

(b)  Any  duly  authorized  law  entoroement 
officer  of  tbe  GovemiBent  of  BcaaU  who  la 
exercising  responsibility  under  Article  V  of 


the  Treaty  shall  be  empowered  to  act  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  In  the  area  of  agree- 
ment as  follows:  any  such  officer  may  board 
and  search  any  vessel  which  be  has  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  has  violated  any  provi- 
sions of  tbe  treaty.  If  after  boarding  and 
searching  such  vessel  the  officer  continues  to 
have  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  a  viola- 
tion has  been  committed,  he  may  setae  and 
detain  the  vessel  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
delivering  It,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  an 
agent  of  tbe  United  States  Government  at 
tbe  nearest  port  to  the  place  of  seizure  or 
any  other  place  which  is  mutually  agreed 
upon  by  tbe  Government  of  Brasil  and  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

BECtrLATXONS 

Sec.  11.  In  addition  to  any  speciHc  au- 
thority contained  in  this  Act.  tbe  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  Issue  all  regulations  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  objec- 
tives of  tbe  treaty  and  this  Act.  Prior  to  the 
Issuance  of  any  regulations  dealing  with  the 
marking  of  vessels  or  with  the  use  of  radio- 
telephone frequencies,  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating. 

APPmCH'SIATIOMS 

Sec.  H.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  amounts  as  are  neces- 
sary for  enforcement  expen!«s  pursuant  to 
article  VI  of  the  treaty,  to  be  deposited  in 
the  Offshore  Shrimp  Fisheries  Fund. 

(b)  There  is  also  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  are  necessary 
for  donaestlc  enforcement  expenses  and  the 
expenses  of  administering  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty,  this  Act  a!id  the  regulations,  to 
be  available  until  expended,  when  so  pro- 
vided in  appropriation  acts.  So  much  of  tbe 
permit  fees  as  are  Identified  for  administra- 
tive costs  shall  be  deposited  as  miscellaneous 
receipts  to  tbe  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

SEVERABILITT 

Sec.  13.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
severable  and  If  any  part  of  the  Act  Is  de- 
clared unconstitutional  or  the  applicability 
thereof  is  held  Invalid,  the  constitutionality 
of  the  remainder  and  the  applicability  there- 
of shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cotton)  (by  request) : 

S.  2033.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  and  other 
related  acts  to  authorize  additional  ap- 
propriations, and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  ComnieFce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  in- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Rafl- 
road  Safety  Act  of  1970  and  other  related 
acts  to  authorize  additional  appropria- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  [H-inted  in  the  Rcoors. 

There  being  no  objecticn.  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoko.  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  211 
of  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970 
(45  VS.C.  441)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  tbe  provisions  of  this  tltte." 

Skc.  2.  Section  303  of  the  Federal  Railroad 
Safety  Act  of  1970  (45  VS.C.  1763)  la 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"There  an  authorixed  to  be  appropriated  t* 
the  Secretary  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  prsviaions  of  tills  title." 

Sec  S.  Tbe  following  rtatutes,  relating  gen- 
erally to  safety  appliances  and  equipment  on 
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railroad  engines  and  cars,  and  protection  of 
jmployees  and  travelers,  are  hereby  repealed : 

(a)  The  Act  of  May  30.  1908,  as  amended 
(46  U5.C.  17-31). 

(b)  The  Act  of  June  30,  1906,  as  amended 
(46UJ3.C.  35). 

(c)  The  Act  of  May  27,  1908,  as  amended 
(46U5.C.  36). 

(d)  The  Act  of  May  27,  1908,  as  amended 
(46U5.C.37). 

Sec.  4.  The  following  sections  of  titles  46 
and  49,  United  States  Code,  are  amended  by 
striking  out  the  following  language, 

(a)  In  section  6  of  the  Act  of  March  2, 
1893,  as  amended  (46  UJS.C.  6)  the  words 
following  the  word  "Act"  up  to.  but  not 
Including,  the  word  "provided", 

(b)  In  section  6  of  the  Act  of  April  10, 
1910  (45  use.  13)  the  words  following  the 
word  "sections"  In  the  fourth  line  thereof, 
up  to  but  not  including  the  word  "to"  in  the 
fifth  line  thereof, 

(c)  in  section  6  of  the  Act  of  March  4, 
1907  as  amended  December  26.  1969,  Pub.  L. 
91-169.  section  1  (45  U.S.C.  64a)  the  words 
following  the  word  "Act,", 

(d)  in  section  2  of  the  Act  of  May  6,  1910 
(45  U.S.C.  39)  the  words  following  the  word 
"month",  and 

(e)  in  section  25  of  the  Act  of  February  4, 
1887  (49  UB.C.  26(h) )  all  of  the  words  fol- 
lowing the  word  "hereunder", 

and  inserting  in  each  section  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  words  "shall  be  liable  to  a  civil  penalty, 
to  be  assessed  by  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation In  such  amount,  not  less  than  $250  nor 
more  than  $2,500,  as  he  deems  reasonable. 
Each  day  of  such  violation  shall  constitute 
a  separate  offense.  Such  civil  penalty  Is  to 
be  recovered  in  a  suit  or  suits  to  be  brought 
by  the  Attorney  General  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  in  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  having  Jurisdiction  In  the  lo- 
cality where  such  violation  occurred.  Civil 
penalties  may,  however,  be  compromised  by 
the  Secretary  for  any  amount,  but  In  no 
event  for  an  amount  less  than  the  minimum 
provided  in  this  section,  prior  to  referral  to 
the  Attorney  General.  The  amount  of  any 
such  penalty,  when  finally  determined,  or  the 
amount  agreed  upon  in  compromise,  may  be 
deducted  from  any  sums  owing  by  the  United 
States  to  the  person  charged.  All  penalties 
collected  under  these  provisions  shall  be 
covered  into  the  Treasury  as  mlscellanous 
receipts." 

Skc.  5.  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  March  4, 
1907,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  prescribe, 
as  necessary,  appropriate  rules,  regulations, 
orders,  and  standards  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act." 

Sec.  6.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 17.  1911  (45  use.  22-34)  are  deleted 
In  their  entirety  and  the  following  inserted 
In  lieu  thereof : 

"Section  1.  When  used  in  sections  1-5  of 
this  Act,  the  terms  "carrier"  and  "conunon 
carrier"  mean  a  common  carrier  by  railroad, 
or  partly  by  railroad  and  partly  by  water, 
within  the  continental  United  States,  sub- 
ject to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as 
amended,  excluding  street,  suburban,  and  In- 
terurban  electric  railways  unless  operated 
as  a  part  of  a  general  railroad  system  of 
transportation.  The  term  "railroad"  as  used 
In  said  sections  shall  Include  all  the  roads 
In  use  by  any  common  carrier  operating  a 
railroad,  whether  owned  or  operated  under 
a  contract,  agreement,  or  lease,  and  the 
term  "employees"  as  used  in  said  sections 
shall  be  held  to  mean  persons  actually  en- 
gaged in  or  connected  with  the  movement  of 
any  train. 

"Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
carrier  to  use  or  permit  to  be  used  on  its 
line  any  locomotive  unless  said  locomotive, 
Its  tender,  and  all  parts  and  appurtenances 
thereof  are  In  proper  condition  and  safe  to 


operate  In  the  service  to  which  the  same  are 
put,  that  the  same  may  be  employed  in  the 
active  service  of  such  carrier  without  un- 
necessary peril  to  life  or  limb,  and  unless  said 
locomotive,  its  boiler,  tender,  and  all  parts 
and  appurtenances  thereof  have  been  in- 
spected from  time  to  time  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  3  and  4  of  this 
Act  and  are  able  to  withstand  such  test  or 
tests  as  may  be  prescribed  in  the  rules  and 
regulations  hereinafter  provided  for. 

"Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  prescribe  as  necessary,  appropriate 
rules,  regulations,  orders  and  standards  gov- 
erning the  safe  operation,  condition,  mainte- 
ance  and  inspection  of  all  locomotives,  their 
tenders  and  all  parts  and  appurtenances 
thereof.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
to  see  that  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the 
rules,  regulations,  orders  and  standards  pro- 
mulgated thereunder  are  observed  by  com- 
mon carriers  subject  hereto.  The  Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time  make  such  provisions 
as  be  shsJl  deem  appropriate  authorizing  the 
performance  by  any  officer,  employee,  or  or- 
ganizational entity  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  of  any  function  provided  in 
this  Act.  The  Secretary  is  further  authorized, 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems 
appropriate  to  provide  for  the  inspection  of 
steam  locomotive  boilers  by  any  competent 
person  or  organizational  entity  outside  of  the 
Department. 

"Sec.  4.  Whenever  any  inspector  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  shall,  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty,  find  any  locomotive,  or 
any  apparatus  pertaining  thereto  not  con- 
forming to  the  requirements  of  the  law  or 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  es- 
tablished hereunder,  he  shall  notify  the 
carrier  In  writing  that  the  locomotive  is  not 
in  serviceable  condition,  and  thereafter  such 
locomotive  shall  not  be  used  until  In  service- 
able condition:  Provided,  that  a  carrier, 
when  notified  by  an  inspector  in  writing  that 
a  locomotive  is  not  in  serviceable  condition, 
because  of  defects  set  out  and  described  in 
said  notice,  may  within  five  days  after  receiv- 
ing said  notice,  appeal  to  the  Secretary  by 
telegraph  or  by  letter  to  have  said  locomotive 
reexamined,  and  upon  receipt  of  the  appeal 
from  the  Inspector's  decision,  the  Secretary 
shall  assign  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  or  any  other 
competent  person  other  than  the  inspector 
from  whose  decision  the  appeal  is  taken  to 
reexamine  and  inspect  said  locomotive  with- 
in 15  days  from  date  of  notice.  If  upon  such 
reexamination  the  locomotive  is  found  in 
serviceable  condition,  the  Secretary  shall  im- 
mediately notify  the  carrier  in  writing,  where- 
upon such  locomotive  may  be  put  into  service 
without  further  delay:  but  If  the  reexamina- 
tion of  said  locomotive  sustains  the  decision 
of  the  Inspector,  the  Secretary  shall  at  once 
notify  the  carrier  owning  or  operating  such 
locomotive  that  the  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  inspector  is  dismissed,  and  upon  the 
receipt  of  such  notice  the  carrier  may,  within 
30  days,  appeal  again  to  the  Secretary,  and 
upon  such  appeal,  and  after  hearing,  the 
Secretary  shall  have  power  to  revise,  modify, 
or  set  aside  such  prior  decision  and  declare 
that  said  locomotive  is  In  serviceable  condi- 
tion and  authorize  the  same  to  be  operated: 
Provided  further,  that  pending  either  appeal 
the  findings  of  the  inspector  shall  be  effec- 
tive." 

"Sec.  6.  Any  common  carrier  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  relating  to  locomotives, 
tenders,  their  parts  and  appurtenances,  or 
any  rule  or  regulation  made  imder  such  pro- 
visions or  any  lawful  order  of  any  Inspector 
shall  be  liable  to  a  civil  penalty,  to  be  as- 
sessed by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  In 
such  amount,  not  less  than  $250  nor  more 
than  $2500,  as  he  deems  reasonable.  EUu;h  day 
of  such  violation  shall  constitute  a  separate 
offense.  Such  civil  penalty  Is  to  be  recovered 


in  a  suit  or  suits  to  be  brought  by  the  At- 
torney General  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  having  Jurisdiction  in  the  locality 
where  such  violation  occurred.  Civil  penalties 
may,  however,  be  compromised  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  any  amount,  but  In  no  event  for 
an  amount  less  than  the  minimum  provided 
in  this  section,  prior  to  referral  to  the  At- 
torney General.  The  amount  of  any  such 
penalty,  when  finally  determined,  or  the 
amount  agreed  upon  in  compromise,  may  be 
deducted  from  any  sums  owing  by  the  United 
States  to  the  person  charged.  All  penalties 
collect«d  under  these  provisions  shall  be  cov- 
ered into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts." 


By  Mr.  BIDEN: 

S.  2034.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  to  require  that  public  build- 
ings be  put  in  a  safe  condition  prior  to 
disposal.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
Introducing  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  that  would  impose  restrictions  on 
the  disposal  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration of  unsafe  Federal  buildings. 

This  bill  has  developed  from  my  work 
on  the  Public  Buildings  and  Oroimds 
Subcommittee  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. That  committee,  as  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  know,  is  responsible  for  re- 
viewing and  approving  the  prospectuses 
for  all  leased  and  lease-purchase  Fed- 
eral buildings.  In  the  course  of  a  dis- 
cussion recently,  the  General  Services 
Administration  representatives  said  that 
they  wanted  to  move  from  and  dispose  of 
a  building  that  had  been  determined  to 
present  a  serious  hazard  in  case  of  earth- 
quake. I  raised  with  them  the  question  of 
the  use  to  which  the  building  would  be 
put  after  disposal  and  specifically 
whether  it  might  be  used  for  an  ofQce 
building  again  in  its  presently  dangerous 
condition.  Summarized,  the  answer 
seemed  to  be  that  since  the  knowledge  of 
the  condition  of  the  building  was  gen- 
eral, no  one  would  want  to  use  it  for  an 
office  building.  Frankly,  I  do  not  feel  that 
we  can  rely  this  much  on  faith  In  such 
a  serious  matter.  There  was  also  some 
indication  that  local  codes  might  prohibit 
its  reuse  after  Government  offices  moved 
out,  but  I  question  whether  we  should 
rely  on  this  either. 

The  Government  in  Its  role  as  a  prop- 
erty owner  must  set  a  good  example  for 
others  Just  a.s  it  should  in  everything  it 
does.  If  ansrthlng.  Government  has  a 
special  obhgation  to  protect  not  just  its 
employees  but  every  citizen  of  the  coun- 
try. For  this  reason,  I  cannot  imagine  de- 
ciding that  a  building  is  unsafe  for  Gov- 
ernment employees,  but  not  taking  any 
positive  action  to  prevent  use  of  the 
building  for  other  office  workers.  My  bill, 
therefore,  would  require  the  GSA,  when 
it  disposes  of  a  building  because  of  unsafe 
conditions,  either  to  put  the  building  in 
safe  condition  prior  to  sale;  to  require 
the  new  owner  to  change  the  use  to  one 
that  can  safely  be  conducted  on  the  ex- 
isting premises;  or  to  require  that  the 
building  must  be  demolished  by  the  new 
owner.  This  bill  would  not  require  GSA 
to  make  a  complete  inspection  and  de- 
termine that  a  property  meets  all  stand- 
ards before  disposing  of  it.  It  simply  re- 


quires that  when  GSA  has  already  de- 
cided that  a  building  is  unsafe  for  Gov- 
ernment use,  it  shsdl  not  let  someone  else 
use  it  for  the  same  purposes.  I  think  this 
is  a  minimal  protection  that  we  can  pro- 
vide for  our  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2034 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
210  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(1)(1)  The  Administrator  may  not  sell 
or  othervrise  dispose  of  any  unsafe  building 
owned  by  the  United  States  unless  he  deter- 
mines that — 

"(A)  such  building  wUl  be  restored  to  safe 
condition,  either  by  the  Administrator  or  by 
the  transferee,  prior  to  its  first  occupancy 
after  sale  or  disposal ; 

"(B)  such  building  will  be  subject  only  to 
uses  which  do  not  result  In  safety  considera- 
tion; or 

"(C)  the  building  is  being  sold  or  disposed 
of  for  demolition. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  — 

"(A)  a  buUding  is  unsafe  if  it  poses  a 
hazard  to  the  health  or  safety  of  employees 
or  visitors  of  sufficient  magnitude  that  the 
hazard  was  a  significant  reason  for  the  deter- 
mination to  sell  or  dispose  of  the  building; 
and 

"(B)  a  sale  or  other  disposal  Includes  any 
transfer  of  functions  with  respect  to  the 
operation,  maintenance,  or  custody  of  any 
Federal  building  by  the  Administrator  to  any 
other  Federal  agency." 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Long  > : 
S.  2035.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936  to  establish 
a  nuclear  vessel  incentive  support  pro- 
gram. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Conunerce. 

NATIONAL  NUCLEAR  MERCHANT  SHIP  PROCRAM 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
aloi^g  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Louisiana,  Senator  Long,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  which  proposes  to 
amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936, 
to  provide  incentive  support  on  a  pay- 
back principle  for  the  first  several  com- 
petitive nuclear-powered  merchant  ships 
to  be  built  in  U.S.  shipyards  and  owned 
by  American  operators. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  know,  mari- 
time nuclear  propulsion  in  the  United 
States  and,  in  fact,  all  of  the  industrial 
nuclear  power  activities  in  tlie  United 
States  can  be  traced  back  to  pioneering 
naval  reactors'  efforts  of  the  period  1948- 
58,  out  of  which  emerged  the  civilian  nu- 
clear power  program  starting  around 
1955. 

President  Eisenhower's  "Atoms  for 
Peace"  policy  decision  of  1955  led  to  the 
NS  Savannah  project  and  evolution  of 
its  pressurized  water  reactor  system 
which  was  representative  of  1956-58 
state-of-the-art. 

The  Savannah's  NSS  was  designed 
and  constructed  during  the  period  1958- 
61,  underwent  sea  trials  during  1961- 


62  and,  £is  you  know,  operated  imtil  1970. 
Although  Savannah's  operation  was  a 
technical  success,  the  ship  was  never  in- 
tended to  be  economically  competitive 
and,  indeed,  her  inability  to  meet  ex- 
penses led  to  the  decision  to  decommis- 
sion the  ship. 

Considerable  effort  was  expended  by 
industry  after  1958,  upgrading  the  reac- 
tor design  but,  for  the  most  part,  the 
U.S.  Government's  funding  of  the  nu- 
clear maritime  progi'am  was  significant- 
ly reduced. 

Over  the  period  1966-70,  the  U.S.  nu- 
clear maritime  activity  was  confined  to  a 
compartively  low  level  of  study  effort. 
During  this  same  period  Germany  vigor- 
ously forged  ahead,  completing  the  Otto 
Hahn  which  today  has  3  years  of  operat- 
ing experience.  The  Otto  Hahn  perform- 
ance was  again  a  technical  success  for 
American  nuclear  technology  and  serves 
as  the  prototype  for  today's  nuclear 
merchant  ship  reactor  design.  The  Otto 
Hahn  is  presently  refueling  with  an  ad- 
vance core  design.  Also,  Japan  has  built 
and  fueled  its  N.S.  Mutsu,  an  elementary 
nuclear  ship  by  our  standards  but,  never- 
theless, one  which  will  give  Japan  a  tech- 
nological base  from  which  to  build.  Re- 
cently Japan  has  announced  plans  to 
build  a  330-megawatt  thermal— MWT— 
nuclear  plant  to  power  a  high  speed  con- 
tainership. 

In  1970,  the  Maritime  Administration 
and  industry  initiated  a  complete  reas- 
sessment of  nuclear  propulsion  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  role,  if  any,  of  nuclear 
power  in  the  maritime  field. 

The  reassessment  produced  three  sig- 
nificant points  affecting  the  futiue  role 
of  nuclear  propulsion. 

First.  Powering  lequirements:  The 
emergence  of  fast  containerships  and 
giant  tankers  has  generated  a  sharp  de- 
mand for  increased  power  which  is 
readily  understood  when  one  considers 
the  economic  advantage  gained  by  in- 
creased size.  Powering  requirements  have 
increased  from  approximately  20,000 
shaft  horsepower  for  the  high-powered 
ship  of  a  decade  ago  to  over  120,000  shaft 
horsepower  for  vessels  now  underway. 

Second.  Fuel  costs:  Concurrently  with 
the  increase  in  ship's  power  has  been  an 
associated  escalation  in  fossil  fuel  costs 
due  to  many  factors  abroad.  Just  a  few 
years  ago  bulk  oil  price  was  about  $2.50 
per  barrel,  now  it  is  around  $4  per  barrel 
and  all  projections  are  that  oil  costs  may 
rise  to  at  least  the  $5  per  barrel  value 
within  a  few  years.  The  problem  that  a 
potential  shipowner  faces  in  predicting 
his  fuel  oil  costs  over  a  25-year  period  are 
self-evident  and  makes  it  very  difficult  for 
the  owner  to  figure  a  return  on  invest- 
ment. 

Third.  Market :  Detailed  studies  by  the 
Maritime  Administration  show  a  world 
market  of  approximately  2,500  high-pow- 
ered ships  in  the  next  two  decades.  As  a 
result,  primarily  of  these  factors,  the  de- 
tailed studies  by  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration and  others  using  marine  reactors 
of  large  size  indicate  that  nuclear  ship 
reactors  are  economically  competitive  to- 
day in  the  approximately  100,000  to  120,- 
000 -shaft  horsepower  level  and  will  be- 
come increasingly  more  competitive  in 


the  future  at  lower  power  levels  as  oil 
costs  continue  to  rise. 

I  believe  that  the  basic  research  and 
development  stage  of  nuclesu'-powered 
merchant  ships  is  well  behind  us.  Ameri- 
can industry  today  has  the  technical 
skill  and  capacity  to  build  nuclear  ships 
that  can  be  operated  efficiently,  safely, 
and  economically. 

This  legislation  should  help  American 
shipbuilders  and  ship  operators  capitalize 
on  nuclear  power  to  support  the  rebuild- 
ing of  our  U.S.  merchant  fleet.  It  should 
also  be  helpful  in  moving  us  toward 
greater  fossil  fuel  conservation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  am  hopeful 
that  by  using  this  bill  as  a  working  paper, 
in  forthcoming  hearings  we  can  develop 
appropriate  means  to  move  ahead  in  this 
promising  new  technology. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  2035 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Reprcscntatii^es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
IX  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  sections  906  and 
907  as  907  and  908,  respectively,  and  by 
Inserting  after  section  905  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  908.  For  every  nuclear-powered  ves- 
sel receiving  construction  differential  sub- 
sidy under  title  V  of  this  Act  which  was 
contracted  for  before  July  1,  1978.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  may  provide  Incentive 
support  payments  to  cover  such  portion 
of  the  construction  cost  differences  arising 
from  the  use  of  nuclear  propulsion  units  as 
he  may  determine  is  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fostering  the  advance  of  United 
States-flag  maritime  technology.  Recipients 
of  Incentive  support  payments  under  this 
section  shall  repay  the  sums  received  through 
governmental  recapture  of  20  per  centum 
of  each  vessel's  annual  net  operating  Income, 
as  defined  in  the  Maritime  Administration's 
uniform  vessel  accounting  system  until  the 
entire  amount  of  Incentive  support  payments 
for  each  such  vessel  shall  have  been  re- 
covered by  such  Administration,  except  that 
the  vessel  owner  shall  not  be  liable  for  re- 
capture of  vessel  profits  for  repayment  of 
Incentive  support  payments  until  after  the 
nuclear-powered  vessel  in  question  has  be- 
come fully  licensed,  insured,  and  otherwise 
completely  operational.  Further,  repayment 
of  Incentiv^support  moneys  received  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  exclusively  from 
recapture  of  annual  operating  profits  as  set 
forth  above;  owners  of  such  vessels  shall 
incur  no  liability  for  repayment  of  incen- 
tive support  moneys  In  those  years  during 
which  vessel  operation  does  not  produce 
a  positive  net  operating  Income,  as  defined 
in  the  Maritime  Administration's  uniform 
vessel  Bccoiniting  system." 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  2036.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a 
tax  on  even-'  new  automobile  with  re- 
spect to  its  fuel  consumption  rate,  to 
provide  for  public  disclosure  of  the  fuel 
consumption  rate  of  every  new  automo- 
bile, to  provide  funding  to  develop  nioie 
efficient  automotive  engines,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  biU  I  in- 
troduce is  a  proposal  to  place  a  tax  on 
the  sale  of  automobiles  based  on  their 
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rated  fuel  consumption.  The  proceeds  of 
the  tax  would  be  directly  applied  to  a 
Govemm«nt-6p<Hisored  profrant  to  dt- 
vetop  more  efficient  engines  within  estab- 
lished ponution  standards. 

The  tax  is  so  designed  that  the  stand- 
ard Pinto  probably  would  pay  no  tax. 
The  tax  rate  increases  as  the  fueJ  ««- 
sumption  rate  increases  to  the  po«it  at 
which  the  average  Cadillac  would  bear  a 
tax  of  hundreds  of  dollars. 

American  automobile  engines  are  ex- 
tremely inefHclent,  because  In  the  past, 
Americans  wanted  high  power  output 
and  low  initial  cost  and  did  not  complain 
too  bitterly  if  the  fuel  consumption  was 
high.  TTie  Amerrran  automobile  engine 
industry  has  been  built  aroimd  the  pro- 
duction of  high  output  engines  which 
guzzle  great  quantities  of  fuel.  This  tax 
and  the  resulting  program  seeks  to  speed 
the  change  in  the  Industry  design  phi- 
losophy. 

The  advantages  of  the  tax  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

First.  A  strong  incentive  to  produce 
more  efficient  en^jnes. 

Second.  A  strooc  incentive  to  biQ^ 
smaller  cars. 

Third.  Money  for  s  program  to  de- 
vtiop  more  efficient  engines. 

Fourth.  A  longer  range  solution  to  the 
energy  crisis  by  reducing  the  fuel  con- 
suming base. 

Fifth.  Decrease  in  highway  costs  be- 
cause of  smaller  cars. 

Sixth.  Less  use  of  automotive  materials 
because  of  smaller  cars. 

Seventh.  Less  polhition  because  of  less 
futi  consumption. 

Eighth.  An  easily  established  and 
easfly  enforced  tax. 

America  has  tremendous  technological 
wealth.  It  is  onr  responsibility,  through 
measures  such  as  I  am  proposing,  to 
create  Incentives  for  Industry  to  use  our 
technology  to  enable  us  to  learn  to  live 
better  through  careful  utilization  of 
our  resources.  Conservation  of  energy 
through  a  better  utilization  of  energy  Is 
a  highly  important,  practical  and  plau- 
sible way  to  alleviate  the  energy  crisis. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON   (for  himself, 

Mr.  Fannin,  and  Mr.  ABontEZK) 

(by  request) : 

S.    2038.    A    bill    to   authorize    grants    for 

Indian  tribal  governments,  and  for  other  piir- 

poses.  Referred  to  the  (Committee  on  Interior 

and  Insular  Aifalrs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  send  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  my- 
self, the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  a  bill  to  author- 
ize grants  for  Indian  tribal  governments, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  and  recommended  by  tiie 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  ttiat  the  executive 
communication  accompanying  the  pro- 
posal from  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  (M-dcred  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscorov 
as  follows: 


VS.  DKPA>XKZjrr  or  the  Intkrzor. 

VoMnaton.  DjC.,  Jua*  12. 1K3. 
Hod.  BpboT.  Asksw, 

President^  US.  Senate^ 
Washingion,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  PREsmruT:  EbctosecT  Is  a  proposal 
"To  Btrthortze  grants  for  Indian  tribal  gov- 
ernments, and  for  other  purpoeea". 

We  recommend  that  th«  proposal  be 
referred  to  the  approprl*te  oammlttee  for 
consideration  and  that  It  be  enacted. 

Briefly  stated,  the  MU  provides  two  cate- 
gories of  granting  authority;  to  the  Secretary. 
The  first  category  In  Section  4(a)  Is  dis- 
cretionary general  granting  authority  which 
would  permit  the  Secretary  and  any  tribe 
to  enter  into  grant  arrangements  for  the 
tribe's  performance  of  programs  and  activi- 
ties now  performed  under  ezlstbog  appropri- 
ations authorizations  by  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  staff.  The  second  category  In  Sectton 
4(b)  Is  authority  for  grants  from  tiie  appro- 
priations authorization  contained  in  the  bin 
and  proposed  at  the  $25  mlHion  level  In  the 
President's  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1974.  The 
provisions  of  the  bill  are  discussed  in  more^ 
deUU  below. 

Section  1  of  the  proposal  provides  that  the 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "latfftn  Trib»I  Gov- 
ernment Grant  Act". 

Section  2  provides  for  a  declaration  of 
policy.  Subsection  (a)  states  that  the  United 
States  repudiates  any  policy  or  purpose 
aimed  at  terminating  Its  Indian  trust  re- 
sponsibilities. Subsection  (b>  states  that  the 
poncy  of  the  United  States  Is  to  promote 
Indian  gelf-determlnatlon  and  to  achieve 
the  greatest  possible  degree  of  tribal  control 
In  the  planning  and  admlnlstraticn  of  pro- 
grams serving  their  reservations.  Subsection 
(c)  states  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
assist  tribal  goveriunents  la  promoting  the 
welfare  and  economic  well-being  of  their 
members  by  the  provision  to  such  govern- 
ments of  financial  assistance  such  as  pro- 
vided for  under  this  proposal. 

Section  3  provides  definitions  of  terms 
used  In  the  proposal. 

Section  4(a)  provides  discretionary  general 
authority  for  the  Secretary  to  make  grants 
to  tribes  for  Indian  tribal  programs  upon 
their  request  from  funds  appropriated  under 
the  Snyder  Act  (25  USC.  13)  and  any  other 
Act  (except  the  present  proposal)  author- 
izing appropriations  for  the  administration 
of  Indian  affairs.  The  grants  would  be  made 
to  accomplish  the  general  purposes  for 
which  the  funds  were  appropriated  and 
would  be  subject  to  mutually  agreed  to 
terms  and  conditions. 

Section  4(b)  provides  authority  for  the 
Secretary  to  make  grants  from,  the  fiinds  ap- 
propriated under  the  appropriations  author- 
ized in  section  16  imder  regulations  pre- 
Bcribed  by  him.  The  regulations  may  provide 
for  two  types  of  grants  under  this  subeec- 
tion.  The  first  is  an  entitlement  based  on  a 
formula  which  would  be  set  out  in  the  regu- 
lations. The  second  type  of  grant  would  be 
based  on  an  evaluation  of  the  tribe's  plans 
and  needs. 

Section  4(c)  authorizes  revisions  or  amend- 
ments to  grjuits  and  precludes  any  grants 
which  would  Impair  the  Secretary's  ability 
to  perform  his  trust  responsibilities. 

Section  4(d)  provides  that  a  tribe  may  end 
a  grant  arrangement  upon  120  days  notice 
and  that  if  the  grant  was  for  a  program  or 
activity  previously  performed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Secretary  would  assume  the  per- 
formance of  the  program  or  activity.  Such 
an  action  by  a  trU>e  would  not  prejudice 
their  subsequently  receiving  grants  to  per- 
form the  same  or  other  programs  or  activi- 
ties. 

section  5  requires  the  Secretary  to  notify 
the  tribes  of  the  estimated  amounts  of  any 
grant  to  which  they  would  be  entitled  under 
section  4(b) .  Such  notices  would  be  given  as 


soon  as  possible  following  submission  of  the 
appropriation  request  to  the  Congress. 

Section  6  requires  the  submission  of  a  plan 
t^  »  tritie  before  tlM  tribe  can  receive  a 
grant  under  section  4(b).  The  plana  wiU  set 
out  the  intended  uses  of  any  entitlement 
grants  which  the  tribe  has  been  notified 
that  it  may  receive  If  funds  are  i^>propriated 
as  requested. 

In  addition,  the  plan  may  include  a  pro- 
posal and  request  for  m  grant  (or  grants) 
under  section  4(a>  for  the  aecompUshntents 
of  purposes  for  which  the  funds  were  appro- 
priated. Tlie  plan  may  also  include  a  pro- 
posal and  request  for  a  nonentitlement  grant 
under  section  4(b).  There  Is  no  requirement 
that  a  tribe's  plan  be  approved  by  the  Sec- 
rotary  with  respect  to  an  entitlement  grant. 

Section  7(al  sets  out  the  programs  and  ac- 
tivities which  may  be  Included  In  a  tribe's 
plans  and  the  pinposes  for  which  funds 
granted  (on  either  an  entitlement  or  nonen- 
titlement basts)  under  section  4Cb)  may  be 
utilized.  The  purposes  are: 

(1)  Strengthening  tribal  government  in- 
cluding expenditures  for  executive  direction, 
comprehensive  and  other  planning,  financial 
managemerrt,  and  technical  assistance; 

(2)  Developing  natural  resources  and  con- 
struction, improvement,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  commimity  facilities; 

(3)  Economic  development,  employment 
assistance,  work  experience,  training  and  re- 
lated special  youth  programs;  and 

(4)  Land  acquisition  in  connection  with 
items  (1)  thru  (3)  above  with  the  Secretary 
having  the  authority  to  take  land  in  trust 
if  It  adjoins  on  at  least  two  sides  land 
held  In  trust  for  Indians  by  the  Secretary. 

Section  7(b)  requires  that  funds  received 
as  grants  be  used  for  programs  and  activities 
which  directly  benefit  reservation  residents. 

Section  7(c)  provides  that  the  funds  re- 
ceived as  grants  may  be  utilized  to  meet  the 
matching  requirements  of  other  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

Section  8  authorizes  the  payments  to  tribes 
to  be  made  in  installments,  with  the  objec- 
tive of  mlnimlaing  the  time  between  the 
transfer  of  funds  from  the  United  States 
Treasury  and  their  disbursement  by  the 
tribe. 

Section  9  sets  out  the  requirements  re- 
lating to  financial  ccmtrols,  records,  reports, 
and  audits  by  the  Secretary  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office  of  the  use  of  the  grants 
by  the  tribes.  Included  Is  a  requirement  for 
disclosure  by  the  tribal  government  to  Its 
members  of  its  reports  on  the  ose  of  the 
funds. 

Section  10(a)  provides  that  If  a  tribe  faUs 
to  comply  substantially  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  after  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
and  a  sixty  (80)  day  notice,  the  Secretary 
may  (1)  reduce  the  amount  to  be  paid  the 
tribe  in  the  same  or  succeeding  fiscal  year 
by  an  amount  equal  to  any  amount  not  spent 
in  accordance  with  the  Act,  (2)  terminate 
payments  to  the  tribe,  or  (3)  limit  future 
payments  to  programs  and  activities  not  af- 
fected by  the  failure  to  comply. 

Section  10(b)  provides  for  a  judicial  ap- 
peal by  a  tribe  of  any  sanctions  imposed  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  10(a). 

Section  11  provides  that  the  Indian  Civil 
Rights  Act  (26  UJ3.C.  1302),  which  Includes 
equal  protection  provisions  as  well  as  other 
rights  similar  to  those  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
shall  apply  to  actions  of  tribes  In  using  funds 
granted  under  section  4. 

Section  12  provides  that  the  funds  granted 
to  a  tribe  under  section  4  are  tribal  funds 
for  purposes  of  18  JJS.C.  1163  which  Imposes 
criminal  penalties  on  whoever  "embezzles, 
steals,  knowingly  converts  to  bis  use  or  the 
use  of  another,  wUlfully  misappllea,  or  will- 
fully permits  to  be  misapplied,  any  of  the 
monies,  funds  •  •  •  Iselonglng  to  any  Indian 
tribal  organization  •  •  *." 
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Section  13  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  pre- 
scribe rules,  regulations  and  standards  and 
to  conduct  research  to  determine  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  proposal  in  the  development 
of  Indian  rseervatlons.  Tribal  governments 
are  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  review  and 
comment  on  proposed  rules,  regulations  and 
standards. 

Section  14  provides  that  Davis-Bacon  wage 
rates  are  not  to  be  applicable  to  constinictlon 
undertaken  by  the  tribe  but  that  such  rates 
are  to  apply  to  any  contractors  or  subcon- 
tractors of  the  tribe. 

Section  15  requires  the  Secretary  to  estab- 
lish standards  for  relocation  payments  and 
assistance  consistent  with  those  under  the 
Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  and 
provides  that  the  full  cost  of  such  payments 
and  assistance  may  be  paid  from  grants 
under  section  4. 

Section  16  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  proposal. 

Becasue  of  the  very  short  time  that  there 
will  be  between  submission  of  a  budget 
amendment  or  supplemental  approprlaton 
request  for  the  first  approprlaticn  under  the 
proposal  and  the  time  v/hen  the  grants  will 
be  made,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 17  to  waive  any  of  the  requirements  of 
sections  5  and  6  relating  to  noiloe  to  tribes 
of  the  anticipated  entitlement  amounts  and 
the  submission  by  the  tribes  of  their  plans. 
Sections  4(a)  and  4(b)  authorizes  the 
grants  mentioned  by  the  President  in  his 
message  of  March  1,  1973,  to  the  Congress 
on  Human  Resources  In  which  he  stated: 
"I  shall  also  propose  new  legislation  to 
foster  local  Indian  self-determination  by  de- 
veloping an  Interior  Department  program  of 
bloc  grants  to  federally  recognized  tribes  as 
a  replacement  for  a  number  of  existing  eco- 
nomic and  resource  development  programs. 
The  primary  purpose  of  these  grants  would 
be  to  provide  tribal  governments  with  funds 
which  they  could  us 3  at  their  own  discretion 
to  promote  development  of  their  reserva- 
tions." 

The  general  granting  authority  proposed  in 
section  4(a)  may  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  or  independent  of  the  grants  authorized 
under  section  4(b) .  The  section  4(a)  author- 
ity would  enable  the  Secretary  to  permit 
greater  Indian  control  of  and  Involvement 
in  the  planning  and  administration  of  the 
local  govermental  and  other  programs  now 
controlled  by  Federal  employees  who  are 
responsible  to  Federal  officials  rather  than  to 
the  elected  local  Indian  government.  For  ex- 
ample, rather  than  utilizing  funds  appro- 
priated for  housing  development  to  hire  a 
Federal  employee  to  assist  the  tribe  in  Im- 
proving the  housing  conditions  on  the  reser- 
vation, the  Secretary  could  use  the  author- 
ity to  grant  funds  to  the  tribe  so  that  they 
could  hire  their  own  employee  for  the  same 
purpose.  Of  course,  In  each  instance  the 
tribe  and  the  Secretary  must  agree  that  a 
grant  wUl  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which 
the  funds  were  appropriated. 

Section  4(b)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
establish  by  regulation  the  basis  for  the 
grants  authorized.  Under  the  terms  of  sec- 
tion 13,  such  regulations  would  be  proposed 
for  review  comments  by  the  Indian  tribal 
governments  before  being  finally  deter- 
mined and  placed  into  effect.  We  believe  that 
this  fiexlble  authority  is  necessary  to  provide 
for  changes  in  the  new  program  so  that  It 
can  be  kept  most  responsive  to  tribal  needs. 
The  funds  would  be  allocated  among  the 
tribes  based  on  population  and  on  economic 
development  needs  as  refiected  by  such  i"ac- 
tors  as  individual  and  tribal  Income.  We 
would  apportion  90  percent  among  the  tribe 
on  an  entitlement  basis  and  ten  percent 
based  upon  an  evaluation  of  the  tribes'  plans 
and  needs. 


The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  this  legislative  proposal  is  in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  WnrrAKER. 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  2039.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1402 
(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
revise  the  rule  for  recomputation  of  re- 
tired or  retainer  pay  to  reflect  later 
active  duty.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Presidf»nt.  I  am  to- 
day offering  legislation  to  correct  an  in- 
equity in  the  military  retirement  roles. 
During  the  Indochina  war  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  in  particular  the 
Marine  Corps,  had  a  requirement  for  cer- 
tain reservists  possessing  skills  necessary 
to  conduct  their  mission.  Letters  were 
sent  out  to  these  men  with  the  promise  of 
a  later  recomputation  of  retired  military 
pay  should  they  volunteer  to  return  to 
active  duty. 

In  the  tradition  of  selfish  sacrifice  that 
marks  our  armed  services,  these  men  re- 
turned to  active  duty  and  performed  their 
duties  well.  Nevertheless,  when  time  came 
for  the  recomputation  that  was  promised 
them,  they  were  forsaken.  The  promise 
was  broken. 

Retirement  laws  now  provide  for  a  re- 
computation of  retired  military  pay  if  a 
retiree  returns  to  active  duty  for  a  period 
of  2  years.  When  the  system  of  recom- 
putation was  changed  in  1958,  this  period 
had  been  1  year,  but  it  was  later  changed 
to  2  years  to  prevent  recomputation  on 
the  basis  of  a  very  short  tour  of  active 
duty.  The  problem  Is  that  the  wording  of 
the  law  prevents  recomputation  imless 
the  basic  is  imchanged  for  at  least  2 
years. 

This  legislation  would  affect  an  esti- 
mated 3,500  people  at  an  annual  cost  of 
about  $1,300,000.  Both  the  Department  of 
Defense  smd  the  House  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Retired  Pay  Revisions  support 
this  bill,  which  was  originally  introduced 
in  the  House  by  Congressman  Sisk.  I 
strongly  urge  early,  favorable  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation  so  we  can  keep 
that  promise  and  right  this  growing 
Inequity. 


By  Mr.  HATFIEHjD: 
S.  2042.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  in 
improving  zoos  and  aquariums  by  cre- 
ating a  National  Zoological  and  Aquari- 
um Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

THE   NATIONAL   ZOO   AND   AQUARIUM   ASSISTANCE 
BIU. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
most  of  our  citizens  the  zoo  forms  the 
only  contact  they  may  have  with  the 
animal  kingdom.  Furthermore,  as  civi- 
lization further  expands  into  wilderness 
areas,  zoos  may  well  become  the  last  ref- 
uge of  many  vanishing  species. 

Though  today's  zoos  thus  have  a  high 
and  increasing  educational  value,  they 
are  presently  in  need  of  serious  and  ex- 
tensive help. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post 
noting  some  of  the  problems  that  plague 


the  National  Zoo  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
It  demonstrates  what  has  happened  to  a 
zoo  whose  budget  was  stretched  to  its 
breaking  point,  and,  then,  finally  pushed 
beyond.  A  similar  economic  state  of  af- 
fairs afflicts  almost  every  zoo  in  this 
country. 

The  result  is  not  merely  that  an  ir- 
replaceable learning  experience  is  lost: 
an  additional  and  equally  ominous  price 
is  the  asony  and  suffering  caused  ani- 
mals trapped  in  such  unfortunate  en- 
vironments. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  create 
a  National  Zoological  and  Aquarium  Cor- 
poration which  would  provide  badly 
needed  assistance  to  zoos  and  aquariums 
across  the  Nation. 

This  Corporation  is  authorized  to  de- 
vise standards  for  the  accreditation  of 
zoos  and  aquariums.  To  enable  such  cen- 
ters to  meet  and  surpass  those  standards, 
the  Corporation  is  also  authorized  to  pro- 
vide grants,  loans,  and  technical  assist- 
ance. The  Corporation  is  further  au- 
thorized to  borrow  money  and  to  issue 
and  sell  obligations  to  a  maximum  ag- 
gregate total  of  $10  million  outstanding. 
Such  funds  would  Implement  needed 
modernization  of  these  centers,  would 
train  professional  staffs,  would  insure 
mortgages  during  construction  of  proj- 
ects, and  would  establish  a  pilot  project 
for  model  zoos  or  aquariums— in  short, 
would  preserve  and  upgrswle  to  an  ac- 
ceptable level  these  invaluable  institu- 
tions. Not  simply  poor  and  backward 
zoos  and  aquariums,  but  those  who  are 
taking  the  initiative  to  modernize  would 
benefit  from  this  legislation.  Further- 
more, the  bill  establishes  a  revolving 
fund  which  Imposes  no  undue  drain  on 
the  Treasui-y. 

In  introducing  this  measure,  I  wish 
to  commend  Congressman  G.  William 
Whitehurst  of  Virginia  and  his  wife 
Genette  for  their  important  work  in  this 
area  smd  for  their  efforts  to  assume  this 
legislative  responsibility  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  insert  the  editorial 
from  the  April  27,  1973,  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  it  and  the  text  of  my  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2042 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
Is  created  as  an  agency  of  the  United  States 
of  America  a  body  corporate  to  be  known  as 
the  National  Zoological  and  Aquarium  Cor- 
poration (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Corporation"). 

Sec.  2.  The  Corporation  shall  have  the  fol- 
lowing general  powers: 

(1)  To  have  perpetual  duration  and  suc- 
cession in  its  corporate  name. 

(2)  To  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate 
name. 

(3)  To  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal,  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed. 

(4)  To  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  such  by- 
laws, rules,  and  regulations  as  it  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  Act. 

(5)  To  enter  into  and  perform  contracts, 
execute  Instruments,  and  determine  the 
character  of,  and  necessity  for,  its  expendi- 
tures. 

(6)  To  determine  and  keep  its  own  systems 
of  accounts  and  the  forms  and  contents  of 
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Its  contracts  and  other  business  documents, 
except  aa  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act. 

(7)  To  have  the  priority  of  tbe  United 
StaXes  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  debt* 
out  of  l>ankr\ipt»  insolvent,  and  decedentaf 
estates. 

(8)  To  acquire  In  any  lawful  manner  such 
personal  or  real  property,  or  any  interest 
therein,  as  it  deems  necessary  or  convenient 
in  the  transaction  of  its  biisiness,  and  to 
hold,  maintain,  sen.  lease,  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  such  property  or  any  Uiterest  therein; 
and  to  provide  services  in  connection  there- 
with  and  charge  therefor. 

(9)  To  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  serv- 
ices or  property,  real  or  personal,  as  it  deems 
necessary  or  convenient  in  the  transaction 
of  its  business. 

(10)  To  settle  and  compromise  claims  by 
or  against  it. 

(11)  To  have  all  other  powers  incidental, 
necessary,  or  appropriate  to  the  carrjrtng  on 
of  Its  functions  or  the  exercise  of  Its  specific 
powers. 

Sec.  3.  Upon  termination  of  the  corporate 
life  of  the  corporation  alT  of  Its  assets  shall 
be  liquidated  and,  unless  otherwise  provided 
by  law,  than  l)e  transferred  to  the  United 
States  Treasury  as  the  property  of  the  United 
States, 

8*c.  4.  (a)  The  management  of  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  l>e  vested  in  a  Board  of  Directors 
(hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Board")  to  be  composed  of  seventeen  mem- 
bers as  follows : 

(1 )  The  Director  of  the  National  Zoological 
Park,  ex  oScio. 

(3)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  ex  ofiklo. 

(3)  Fifteen  individuals  to  be  ^pointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  as  follows: 

(A)  two  officers  or  employees  from  the 
Agricultural  Research  Servtee  of  the  Depart- 
ncnt  of  Agricult\n«; 

(B)  one  offieer  or  employee  from  the  De- 
partment of  State; 

(C)  one  officer  or  employee  from,  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion: 

(D)  one  officer  or  employee  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior; 

(E)  two  professors  of  zoological  park  man- 
agement from  colleges  or  universities; 

(P)  four  individuals  from  among  repre- 
sentatives of  nattonal  humane  associations; 

(O)  four  individuals  from  among  directors 
of  zoos. 

(b)(1)  Tbe  members  described  in  subpart 
graphs  (E).  (F).  and  (G)  of  subaectlon  (a) 
shall  each  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  six 
years,  except  that,  in  the  case  of  the  mem- 
bers first  appointed,  one  member  described 
In  each  such  subparagraph  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  two  years  and  one  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  four  years.  An  individ- 
ual appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

(2)  No  Individual  may  serve  for  more  than 
two  terms  as  a  member  described  in  subpara- 
graph (E),  (F),  or  (G)  of  subsection  (a).  For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  an  individual 
who  has  served  more  than  one-half  of  a  term 
shall  be  considered  to  have  served  all  of  such 
term. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  receive  no 
compensation  for  their  services  but  shall  be 
entitled  to  reimbursement  in  accordance 
with  section  5703  of  tiUe  5>  United  SUtes 
Code,  for  travel  and  other  expenses  Incurred 
by  them  In  the  performance  of  their  func- 
tions under  this  Act. 

Sea  6.  (a)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point an  Executive  Director  of  th«  Gotpora» 
tion  who  ihall  receive  fompenaatiog  at  ttaa 
rate  provided  for  level  IV  of  the  Executiva 
SctMdule  (6  U.SX.  5ai&  and  who  stomll  per- 
f«rm  HMlk  dsUaa  m  tbe  Board  maf  pwcilhfc 


(b)  The  Board  Is  authorized^  subject  to 
the  civil  service  laws  and  regulations,  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  su^  addi- 
tional personnel  as  m&j  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Corporation  to  establish,  and  from  time  to 
time  revise,  standards  for  the  national  ac- 
creditation of  zoo«  aad/or  aquariums  in  the 
several  States  and  the  Dlstrlet  of  Cotumbla, 
Including  roadside  parks  wtiere  animalu  are 
displayed  in  their  natural  habitat. 

(b)  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  in  the  form  of  the 
services  of  Federal  officers  or  employees  to 
assist  any  soo  and/or  aquarium  applying 
therefor  in  complying  with  the  accreditation 
standards  estabiisiied  imrter  this  Act. 

Sec  7.  (a)  The  Corporation  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  of  funds  to  any  public  non- 
profit zoo  and/or  aquarium,  which  meets,  or 
will  meet,  the  accreditation  standards  estab- 
lished under  this  Act,  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  it  deems  appropriate,  to  provide 
for— 

(1)  the  training  of  the  professional  staff 
which  meets,  or  will  meet,  the  accreditation 
standards  established  under  this  Act;  and 

(2)  research  by  the  professional  staff 
which  meets  the  accreditation  standards  es- 
tablished under  this  Act. 

No  grant  under  this  subsection  shall  exceed 
75  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  cost  of  the 
training  or  research,  as  the  case  may  be,  for 
which  the  grant  Is  made, 

(b)  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  of  funds  to  any  public  non^Hnfit  zoo 
and/or  aquarium  which  meets  the  accredita- 
tion standards  established  under  this  Act  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  such  zoo  and/or 
aquarium  to  eatabUsh  a  pilot  project  for  a 
model  zoo  and/or  aquarium.  The  Corporation 
Is  also  authorized  to  make  grants  of  funds 
to  any  public  nonprofit  agency  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  such  agency  to  establish  a 
pilot  project  for  a  model  zoo  and/or  aquar- 
ium which  will  meet  the  accreditation  stand- 
ards established  under  this  Act.  No  grant 
under  this  subsection  shall  exceed  SO  per 
centum  of  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  pilot 
project  for  which  the  grant  Is  made. 

SBC.  8.  (a)  The  Corporation  is  authorised 
(1)  to  tasure  mortgages  (InclTiding  advances 
on  such  mortgages  during  construction) , 
upon  such  terms  and  eonditions  as  it  may 
prescribe  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  and  (2)  to  make  commitments 
for  the  Insuring  of  such  mortgages  prior  to 
the  date  of  their  execution  or  disbursement 
therean. 

(b)  To  l>e  dlglbte  for  Insurance  under  this 
Act,  the  mortgage  shall  (1)  be  executed  by  a 
zoo  and/or  aquarium  which  meets,  or  will 
meet,  the  accreditation  standards  established 
under  this  Act,  (2)  be  made  to  and  held  by 
a  mortgaj;ee  approved  by  the  Corporation 
ss  responsible  and  abJe  to  service  the  mort- 
gage properly,  and  (3)  cover  a  property  or 
project  which  Is  approved  for  mcatgage  in- 
Biuance  prior  to  the  beginning  of  construc- 
tion or  rehabilitation  and  is  designed  for  use 
as  a  zoo  and/or  aquarium  facility  which  the 
Corporation  finds  will  be  constructed  In  an 
economical  manner,  win  not  be  of  elaborate 
or  extravagant  design  or  materials,  and  will 
be  adequate  and  suitable  for  the  purposes  for 
which  designed.  No  mortgage  shall  be  In- 
sured under  this  section  unless  It  Is  shown 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Corporation  that 
the  applicant  would  be  unaMe  to  obtain  the 
mortgage  toaa  on  reasonable  terms  withovit 
such  insurance. 

(c)  The  mortgage  sh*ll — 

(I)  not  exeeed  90  per  centuiB  of  the 
amount  which  the  Corporation  esthnates  will 
be  the  valtre  of  the  property  or  project  when 
construction  or  rehabilitation  Is  completed; 

fS>  have  a  maturity  satisfactory  to  the 
Oorporatlon,  bvt  not  t»  exceed  fifty  years 
fraa  ttvB  beglnnlwy  at  SMortiaatton  of  Hk* 


mortgage,  and  provide  for  complete  amor- 
tization of  the  principal  obligation  by  peri- 
odic payments  within  such  term  as  the  Cor- 
poration shall  prescribe;  and 

(3)  bear  Interest  (exdxislve  of  premium 
charges  for  Insurance,  and  service  charges  U 
any)  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  such  rate  as 
the  Corporation  finds  necessary  to  meet  the 
mortgage  market. 

(d)  The  Corporation  shaU  fix  premium 
charges  for  the  insurance  of  mortgages  under 
this  Act,  which  charges  shall  be  deposited  in 
tbe  revolving  fund  created  bj  section  lo  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  g.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  zooa  and/'or 
aquarliuns  which  (1)  meet,  or  will  meet, 
the  accreditation  standards  established  under 
this  Act.  and  (2)  are  unatile  to  obtain  a 
mortgage  loan  with  insurance  provided  lui- 
der  section  8  of  this  Act,  to  carry  out  needed 
projects  for  the  construction  or  moderniza- 
tion of  zoo  and/or  atquarlum  facilities,  the 
Corporation  Is  authorized,  subject  to  the 
limitations  contained  In  this  section,  to  guar- 
antee to  non-Federal  lenders,  making  loans 
to  such  zoos  and/or  aquariums  for  such 
projects,  payment  when  due  of  principal  and 
Interest  on  loans  approved  under  this  section. 

(b)  No  loan  guarantee  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  any  construction  or  mod- 
ernization may  apply  to  so  much  of  the  prin- 
cipal amount  thereof  as.  when  added  to  the 
amount  of  any  grant  or  loan  under  this  Act 
with  respect  to  such  project,  exceeds  100  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  sxich  project. 

(c)  Guarantees  under  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Corporation  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act  and  protect  the  financial 
interest  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  The  cumulative  total  of  the  principal 
of  the  loans  outstanding  at  any  time  with 
respect  to  which  guarantees  have  been  issued 
tmder  this  section  shall  not  exceed  % . 

(e)  The  Corporation  shall  fix  fees  to  be 
charged  for  the  guarantee  of  Toans  under 
this  section,  which  flees  shall  be  deposited 
In  the  revolving  fund  created  by  section  10 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  There  Is  estaWtshed  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  revol-ving 
fund  which  shall  be  available  to  the  Corpora- 
tion, without  fiscal  year  nmitation  and  as 
provided  by  appropriation  Acta,  to  carry  out 
the  provisioDS  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Tlie  premiums  charged  for  taswrance 
under  section  8  cA  this  Act  aad  tbe  fees 
charged  for  guarantees  under  sectloa  9  of 
this  Act  shall  be  credited  to  and  farm  a.  part 
of  the  revolving  fund. 

(c)  There  are  authorised  to  te  appropri- 
ated to  the  revolving  fund  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  11.  (a>  The  Corporalioa  is  authorized 
to  borrow  money  and  to  Issue  aad.  sell  such 
obligations  as  it  determlnea  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  aggregate 
amoiuit  of  any  such  ol>ligation&  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed  (lO^OOO,- 
000,000. 

(b)  The  Corporation  may  pJedge  its  assets 
and  pledge  and  use  Its  revenues  and  receipts 
for  the  payment  of  the  principal  of  or  in- 
terest on  said  obligations,  for  the  purchase 
or  redemption  thereof,  and  for  other  piuposes 
incidental  thereto,  including  creation  of  re- 
serve, sinking,  and  other  funds  wttlch  may 
be  similarly  pledged  and  used,  to  such  ex- 
tent and  In  such  manner  ns  It  may  deem 
necessary  or  desirable.  The  Corperation  Is 
authorized  to  enter  into  bhidhig-  covenants 
with  the  IwMers  of  saM  obligations,  and 
with  the  trustee.  If  any,  under  any  agree- 
ment entered  Into  In  connection  with  the 
issuance  thereof  with  respect  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  reserve,  sinking,  and  other  funds, 
application  and  use  of  revenues  and  receipts 
of  the  Corponrtkm,  stfpulattons  cancemlng 
the  susbequent  Issuance  of  obllgatlcms  or 
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the  execution  cf  leases  or  lease-purchases  re- 
lating to  properties  of  the  Corporation  and 
such  other  matters,  as  the  Corporation  may 
deem  necessary  or  desirable  to  enhance  the 
marketability  of  said  obligations.  The  Issu- 
ance of  obltgatiDns  by  the  Corporation  shall 
be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  sections 
102  through  104  of  the  Government  Corpo- 
ration Control  Act  (31  U.S.C.  847-849)  and 
of  no  other  law. 

(c)  Obligations  Issued  by  the  Corporation 
under  this  cectlon — 

(1)  shall  be  In  such  forms  and  denomina- 
tions; 

(2)  shall  be  s(dd  at  such  times  and  In  such 
amounts; 

(3)  shail  mature  at  such  time  or  times; 

(4)  shall  be  s:ld  at  such  prices; 

(5)  shall  bear  such  rates  of  Interest; 

(6)  may  be  redeemable  before  mativlty 
at  the  option  of  the  Corporation  in  such 
manner  and  at  such  times  and  redemption 
premiiuns: 

(7)  may  be  entitled  to  such  relative  priori- 
ties of  claim  on  the  assets  of  the  Corporation 
with  respect  to  principal  and  interest  pay- 
ments: and 

(8)  shall  be  subject  to  such  other  terms 
and  conditions: 

as  the  Corporation  determines. 

(d)  Obligations  issued  by  tbe  Corporation 
under  this  section  shall — 

(1)  be  negotiable  or  nonnegotiable  and 
l)earer  or  registered  Instruments,  as  spe;i- 
fled  therein  and  in  any  indenture  or  covenant 
relating  thereto; 

(2)  contain  a  recital  that  they  are  Issues 
pursuEuit  to  this  section,  and  such  recital 
shaU  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  regularity 
of  the  issuance  and  sale  of  such  obligations 
and  cf  their  validity; 

(3)  be  lawful  investments  and  may  be 
accept3d  as  security  tar  all  fiduciary,  trust, 
and  public  funds,  the  Investment  cr  deposit 
of  which  shall  be  under  the  authority  or 
contrcl  of  any  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
States,  ami  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
any  other  officer  or  agency  having  authority 
over  or  c:ntrol  cf  any  such  fiduciary,  trust, 
or  publl;  funds,  may  at  any  time  sell  any 
of  the  obligations  of  the  Corporation  acquired 
by  them  under  this  section;  and 

(4)  be  exempt  both  as  to  prlnctpal  and  In- 
terest from  all  taxation  tkow  or  hereafter  im- 
posed t7  any  State  or  local  taxing  authority 
except  estate,  inheritance,  and  gift  taxes. 

Sec.  12.  (a)  At  least  fifteen  days  before 
selling  any  issue  of  obligations  under  sec- 
tion 11  of  this  Act  the  Corporation  shall  ad- 
vise the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  to 
the  amount,  proposed  date  of  sale,  matur- 
ities, terms  and  conditions  and  expected  max- 
imum rates  of  interest  of  the  proposed  is- 
sue In  appropriate  detail  and  shall  consult 
with  him  or  his  designee  thereon.  The  Sec- 
retary may  elect  to  purchase  such  obliga- 
tions under  such  terms.  Including  rates  of 
interest,  as  he  and  the  Corporation  may 
agree,  t>ut  at  a  rate  of  yield  no  less  than  the 
prevailing  yield  on  outstanding  marketable 
Treasury  securities  of  comparable  maturity, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  If  the  Sec- 
retary does  not  purchase  such  obligations, 
th:;  Corporation  may  proceed  to  issue  and 
sell  them  to  a  party  or  parties  other  than 
the  Secretary  upon  notice  to  the  Secretary 
and  upon  ccnsultation  as  to  the  date  of  Issu- 
ance maximum  rates  of  interest,  and  other 
terms  and  conditions. 

(b'>  Subject  to  the  conditions  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  the  Corporation 
may  require  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
purchase  obligations  of  the  Corporation  in 
such  amounts  as  will  not  cause  the  holding 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  ex- 
ceed $2,000,000,000.  This  subsection  shall  iu>t 
be  construed  as  limiting  the  authority  of  tbe 
Secretary  to  purchase  obligations  of  the  Cor- 
poration iQ  excess  of  such  amount. 

Sec.  13,  For  the  purpose  of  any  purchase 


of  the  (>>rporatlc«'s  obligations,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  use  as 
a  public-debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  now  or  here- 
after In  force,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
securities  may  be  issued  luider  the  Second 
Llt>erty  Bond  Act,  as  now  or  hereafter  In 
force,  are  extended  to  Include  any  purchases 
of  the  Corpcratlon's  obligations  under  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may,  at 
any  time,  sell  any  of  the  obligations  of  the 
Corporation  acquired  by  him  under  this  Act. 
All  redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  obligations  of  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  treated  as  public-debt  transac- 
tions of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  105  and  106  of  the  Govern- 
ment Corporation  Control  Act  (31  UJ5.C.  850 
and  851).  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  audit  the  transactions  of 
the  Corporation  at  such  times  as  he  shall 
determine,  but  not  less  frequently  than 
once  each  Government  fiscal  year,  with  per- 
sonnel of  his  selection.  In  such  connection 
he  and  his  representatives  shall  have  free 
and  open  access  to  all  papers,  books,  rec- 
ords, files,  accounts,  plants,  vrarehouses,  of- 
fices, and  all  other  things,  property,  and 
places  telonglr-g  to  or  under  the  control  of 
or  used  or  employed  by  the  Corporation,  and 
shall  be  afforded  full  facilities  for  counting 
all  cash  and  verifying  transactions  vrith  bEd- 
ances  in  depositories.  He  shall  make  report 
of  each  such  audit  In  quadruplicate,  one 
copy  for  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
one  for  the  Corporation,  one  for  public  in- 
spection at  the  pri.-.cipal  office  of  the  Corpo- 
r,itlon,  and  the  other  to  be  retained  by  him 
for  the  use  of  the  Congress. 

(b)  A  report  shall  not  be  made  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  until  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  have  had  reasonable  opportunity 
to  examins  the  exceptions  and  criticisms  of 
the  Comptroller  General.  The  expenses  of  the 
audit  shall  be  paid  as  provided  in  section  301 
of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act 
(31  Va.C.  886) .  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall 
be  construed  to  relieve  the  treasurer  or  other 
accountable  officers  or  employees  of  the  Cor- 
poration from  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  existing  law  requiring  the  rendition 
of  accounts  for  adjustment  and  settlement 
pursuant  to  section  286  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  (31  UJS.C.  71). 
and  accoimts  for  all  receipts  and  dlsbiu'se- 
raents  by  or  for  the  Corporation  shall  be 
rendered  accordingly. 

(c)  Subject  only  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Corporation  is  authorized  to  make 
such  expenditures  and  to  enter  into  such 
contracts,  agreements,  and  arrangements, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and  in  such 
manner  as  It  may  deem  necessary,  including 
the  final  settlement  of  all  claims  and  litiga- 
tion by  or  against  the  Corporation;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law  governing  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds,  the  General  Accounting  Office,  in  the 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer 
or  other  accountable  c^cer  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, shall  not  dlsaUow  credit  for,  nor  with- 
hold funds  because  of,  any  expenditure 
which  the  Corporation  shall  determine  to 
have  been  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  or  In  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Control  Act  (31  U.S.C. 
841  et  seq.)  shall  be  construed  as  denying  to 
the  Corporation  the  power  to  obtain  audits 
of  Its  accounts  and  reports  concerning  its  fi- 
nancial condition  and  oparatlons  by  certified 
public  accounting  firms.  Such  audits  and 
reports  shall  be  in  addition  to  those  required 
by  this  section. 

ElUnSM  AT  THX  Natiomai.  Zoo 

One  of  tbe  greater  pastimes  In  our  towit — 
for  resident  Wa-'thingtontans  as  well  as  the 


swelling  numbers  of  wlde^rcad  visitors  to 
the  Nation's  Capitol — is  the  zoo.  It  is,  after 
all,  the  National  Zoo,  supposedly  a  unique 
showcase  of  animal  life.  Certainly  the  diver- 
sity of  its  inhabitants  ranks  it  among  tbe 
world's  fine  zoos,  e^>eclally  since  tbe  arrival 
last  year  of  those  two  furry,  elitists  from 
China,  the  pandas. 

But  according  to  reports  by  Washington 
Post  staff  vwlter,  John  Saar,  the  pandas  have 
put  quite  a  crimp  in  the  zoo's  modest  budget, 
and  many  of  the  park's  older  inhabitants 
have  been  feeling  the  pinch.  It  turns  out 
that  some  $560,000  of  the  coo's  federal  funds 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  were  spent  on 
the  two  pandas,  amid  strong  complaints 
from  some  of  the  keepers  that  the  rest  of 
the  zoo's  1,800  occupants  have  been  neglected 
as  a  consequence. 

Neither  Llng-Llng  nw  Hslng-Hsing  has  yet 
been  declared  persona  non  grata.  But  there 
is  beginning  to  i>e  talk  about  the  siae  of 
their  expense  accounts.  Specifically,  the 
critics  charge  that  the  pandas  have  i>e3n  al- 
located unnecessarily  large  quarters,  displac- 
ing other  rare  and  Important  residents.  As  a 
result,  the  employees  say,  a  quite  rare  ante- 
lope miscarried,  and  two  white  rhinoe — 
ranked  among  the  world's  rarest  animals — 
were  sent  on  indefinite  loan  to  the  San  Diego 
Zoo.  Furthermore,  say  the  critics,  more  em- 
phasis ought  to  be  placed  on  other  financial 
needs  at  the  zoo;  there  Is  overcrowding,  there 
are  dilapidated  animal  living  quarters  and 
there  is  a  serious  soil  erosion  problem. 

Not  all  of  the  zoo's  troubles  can  be  laid 
at  the  paws  of  the  pandas,  however.  More 
serious  than  the  budget  problems,  in  our 
view,  is  tbe  complaint  of  an  Investigator 
for  the  Washington  Humane  Society  that 
there  has  been  a  recurrent  pattern  of  neglect 
of  animals.  "It  js  not  deliberate  cruelty, ' 
said  field  luTestlgator  Mark  Kimbrell,  "but 
neglect,  and  there  Is  something  about  the 
way  in  which  the  zoo  Is  now  operated  which 
allows  tbes?  things  to  happen." 

Mr.  Kimbrell  emphasized  that  the  zoo  has 
"tremendous  institutional  problems  over 
funding  and  skilled  help,"  but  he  charged 
that  conditions  then?  are  causin(;  animal 
deaths.  Indeed,  he  stated  that  Justified  com- 
plaints of  animal  neglect  at  the  zoo  avera^ 
one  a  month.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Kimbrell's  o'Tganizatton  is  specifically  diar- 
tered  by  Congress  to  investigate  alU^'Jons 
of  neglect  or  cruelty  to  anlnuUs — aod  to 
initiate  prosecution  when  necessary — ^hls 
charges  ought  not  be  taken  lightly. 

Tbe  Humane  Society  should  continue  to 
monitor  conditions  at  the  zoo  on  a  regular 
basis,  and  should  make  its  findings  public. 
In  addition.  Congress  ought  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  heavy  budget  strain  caused  by  the 
arrival  of  the  pandas,  as  well  as  the  urgent 
need  for  Improvements  In  living  conditions 
generally  at  the  zoo.  Otherwls?.  it  is  point- 
less for  zoo  officials  to  keep  on  acquiring 
new  animals.  The  capital  ctty  of  the  United 
States  ought  to  be  able  to  afford  •»  first-class 
zoo  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  people  from 
Washington  and  around  the  world  who  visit 
It  regularly — but  for  the  welfare  of  the  ani- 
mals who  must  live  there  year  around. 


By  Mr.  BELLMON: 
S.  2043.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

BtniAI.    LOAN    MAOKETINC    ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  those 
of  us  who  S3rve  on  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry  had  great  hopes 
that  the  Rural  Dsvelopment  Act  of  1972, 
which  was  an  extended  project  of  the 
committee,  would  provide  the  "helping 
hand"  needed  to  give  those  Americans 
who  choose  to  live  and  work  in  nonmet- 
ropolitan  areas  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 
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It  now  appears  that  two  things  will 
gravitate  against  maximum  use  of  the 
authorities  in  the  Rural  Development 
Act.  First,  the  President's  fiscal  1974 
budget  indicates  the  administration  will 
authorize  only  $200  million  in  loan  guar- 
antees for  rural  business  and  industrial 
loans  during  the  coming  year. 

Second,  rural  bankers  have  indicated 
that  even  with  the  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram there  will  be  a  need  for  a  secon- 
dary mai'ket  for  the  guaranteed  loans  to 
provide  ongoing  funds  for  development 
of  rural  communities. 

In  order  to  help  alleviate  these  prob- 
lems I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
to  create  a  "Rural  Loan  Marketing  As- 
sociation." This  legislation  is  modeled 
after  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation and  the  Student  Loan  Market- 
ing Association  which  Congress  previ- 
ously created  to  form  secondary  markets 
for  home  mortgages  and  insured  student 
loans,  respectively. 

Specifically,  this  bill: 

Establishes  a  Government-sponsored 
private  corporation  to  serve  as  a  second- 
ary market  and  warehousing  facility 
for  loans  made  by  private  lenders  for  any 
purpose  in  communities  of  less  than  50,- 
000  population. 

Establishes  a  Board  of  Directors  to  be 
composed  of  seven  representatives  of  ru- 
ral banks  who  would  own  one  class  of 
stock,  seven  representatives  of  institu- 
tional investors  who  would  own  a  sep- 
arate class  of  stock,  and  seven  citizens  of 
rural  communities  selected  by  the  Pres- 
ident. 

Authorizes  transfer  of  $5  million  from 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration's 
Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund  to 
help  establish  the  Association. 

Authorizes  the  Association  to  make 
advances  on  the  security  of,  purchase, 
service,  sell,  or  otherwise  deal  in  loans 
made  to  public  or  private  organizations 
or  individuals  In  rural  areas. 

Authorizes  issuance  of  common  and 
preferred  stock  and  debentures  with  pro- 
ceeds to  be  used  for  the  transactions  in 
rural  loans  as  provided  above. 

Mr.  President,  during  recent  months 
this  Nation  has  faced  for  the  first  time 
in  its  history  short  suppUes  of  certain 
foods.  The  result  has  been  sharply  In- 
creased food  prices  and  controls  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  Such  conditions  are  unneces- 
sary and  can  be  avoided  in  the  future. 

If  the  people  of  this  Nation  are  to  be 
well  fed  In  the  future,  food  producers 
must  have  access  to  necessary  operating 
capital.  The  purpose  of  thL^  bill  is  to  pro- 
vide access  for  food  producers  to  the 
principal  supplier  of  operating  funds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  the  bill  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sectton-bt-Section  Analysis 

S«c.  1.  The  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  subtitle. 

Sec.  2.  Provides  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Government  sponsored,  privately-financed 
corporation  to  act  as  secondary  market  and 
warehousing  facility  for  rural  loans  made  by 
authorized  lenders. 


Sec.  3.  Provides  for  creation  of  the  Rural 
Loan  Marketing  Association,  a  body  cor- 
porate to  maintain  Its  principal  office  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Exempts  the  Associa- 
tion from  all  taxes,  with  the  exception  of 
real  property  taxes  levied  by  local  govern- 
ments. Authorizes  transfer  of  95  million 
from  the  Rural  Development  Insurance 
Fund  to  help  establish  the  Association.  Such 
advances  from  the  Fund  are  repayable  with 
interest. 

Sec.  4.  Establishes  a  twenty-one  member 
Board  of  Directors,  one  designated  as  Chair- 
man by  the  President.  Establishes  an  in- 
terim Board  of  Directors,  seven  representa- 
tives of  Institutional  Investors,  and  seven 
residents  of  rural  areas.  The  Interim  Board 
shall  arrange  for  the  initial  stock  offering. 

Sec.  5.  When  the  President  determines 
sufficient  stcck  has  been  purchased  by  rural 
lenders  and  Institutional  Investors  the  hold- 
ers of  each  class  of  stock  shall  elect  seven 
members  to  the  Board. 

Sec.  6.  Provides  for  appointment  by  Presi- 
dent of  seven  public  members  and  annual 
election  of  14  members  by  stockholders. 

Sec.  7.  Provides  for  semiannual  meetings 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  authorizes  the 
Board  to  establish  policies  and  hire  person- 
nel. 

Sec.  8.  Authorizes  the  Association  to  make 
advances  on  the  security  of,  purchase,  serv- 
ice, sell,  or  otherwise  deal  In  farm  or  non- 
farm  loans  made  by  rural  lenders. 

Sec.  0.  Provides  for  common  stock  of  $100 
par  value  to  be  issued  in  classes  with  rights 
of  cumulative  voting  for  directors  and  pro- 
vides for  declaration  of  dividends  on  com- 
mon stock  after  any  due  dividends  on  pre- 
ferred stock  are  paid. 

Sec.  10.  Provides  for  Issuance  of  preferred 
slock  with  the  usual  provisions  for  prefer- 
ence on  dividends  and  privileges  of  payment 
In  case  of  dissolution  of  the  Association. 

Sec.  11.  Provides  for  issuance  of  bonds  or 
other  debentures  to  obtain  funds  with 
which  to  operate. 

Sec.  12.  Enumerates  the  powers  of  the  As- 
sociation which  includes  the  normal  powers 
of  corporatioas. 

Sec.  13.  Provides  for  an  annual  audit. 

Sec.  14.  Provides  that  obligations  Issued 
by  the  Asscciation  shall  be  lawful  invest- 
ments, and  may  be  accepted  as  security  for, 
all  fiduciary,  trust,  and  public  funds  of  the 
United  States.  Exempts  securities  Issued  by 
the  Association  from  compliance  with  laws 
administered  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  and  provides  that  for 
purposes  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  the  As- 
sociation shall  be  deemed  an  agency  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  15.  Provides  that  obligations  Issued 
by  the  Asscciation  shall  be  lawful  Invest- 
ments under  various  provisions  of  the  na- 
tional banking  laws. 

Sec.  16.  Severability. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  2044.  A  bill  to  extend  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  1975,  the  suspension  of  duty  on 
certain  dyeing  and  tanning  products  and 
to  include  logwood  among  such  products. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  legislation  to  continue  for  3 
years  from  September  30.  1972,  the  sus- 
pension of  duties  on  imports  of  certain 
dyeing  and  tanning  materials,  the  do- 
mestic supply  of  which  is  almost  non- 
existent. 

Legislation  for  the  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  certain  dyeing  and  tan- 
ning extracts  was  first  enacted  in  1957. 
With  various  changes,  including  the 
addition  of  other  dyeing  and  tanning  ex- 
tracts, the  suspension  of  duties  has  been 


extended  on  a  number  of  occa5ions.  The 
last  such  extension,  which  terminated  on 
September  30,  1972,  was  provided  in 
Public  Law  91-388. 

My  proposal  would  suspend  the  duty 
for  3  years  from  September  30,  1972,  on 
certain  dyeing  and  tanning  products  of 
canaigre.  chestnut,  curupay.  divi-divi. 
eucalyptus,  hemlock,  larch,  tara.  man- 
grove, myrobalan,  oak,  quebracho,  sumac, 
unmday,  wattle,  and  valonia,  and  which 
are  provided  for  in  items  470.23,  470.25, 
470.55,  470.57,  and  470.65  of  part  9A, 
schedule  4,  of  the  tariff  schedules  of  the 
United  States.  In  addition,  the  bill  in- 
cludes tanning  materials  of  logwood  pro- 
vided for  in  item  470.15  of  the  tariff 
schedules. 

The  only  vegetable  tanning  material 
which  has  been  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  significant  quantity  is  chestnut 
tanning  extract.  With  the  continued  de- 
cline in  the  availability  of  chestnut  trees, 
domestic  firms  producing  tanning  extract 
have  been  imable  to  secure  raw  materials. 
Thus,  the  domestic  availability  of  tan- 
ning extract  has  steadily  declined. 

I  am  informed  that  the  conditions 
which  led  to  the  original  suspension  of 
duties  on  these  dyeing  and  tanning  ma- 
terials continues  to  exist.  Similarly,  a 
lack  of  domestic  availability  has  devel- 
oped with  respect  to  logwood  extract. 

These  imported  vegetable  tarming  ma- 
terials are  needed  by  the  tarming  and 
leather  industries  to  convert  raw  hides 
and  skins  into  leather.  Also  certain  of 
the  materials  are  used  by  the  oil  well 
drilling  Industry  as  a  thinner  for  fluids 
used  In  rotary  drilling  operations. 

In  vi3w  of  the  continued  lack  of  do- 
mestic availability  of  these  dyeing  and 
tanning  materials,  the  suspension  of  du- 
ties for  3  years  from  September  30,  1972, 
as  provided  in  my  bill  L'  warranted. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  previous 
suspension  of  duty  terminated  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1972,  my  bill  also  provides 
that  the  entry  or  withdrawal  of  any  ar- 
ticles which  was  made  after  that  date, 
and  on  or  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  bill  may  be  liquidated  or  reliqul- 
dated  as  though  such  entry  or  withdrawal 
had  been  made  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. Such  liquidation  or  reliquldatlon 
of  any  entry  or  withdrawal  Is  subject 
to  a  request  being  filed  therefor  with  the 
customs  ofSces  concerned  on  or  before 
the  60th  day  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  te  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2044 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  €usembled.  That  Item  907.80 
of  the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  (19  VS.C.  1202)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Canaigre,"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Logwood,  canaigre,"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "470.16,"  Immediately  be- 
fore "470.23,";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "9/30/72"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "9/30/76". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
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warehoose,  for  consumption  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Upon  request  therefor  filed  with  the 
customs  rtBcer  concerned  on  or  before  th« 
sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  entry  or  withdrawal  of  any 
article— 

(1)  which  was  made  after  September  30, 
1972.  and  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  which  there  would  have 
been  no  duty  if  the  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  applied  to  such  entry 
or  withdrawal, 

shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any  other 
provision  of  law,  be  liquidated  or  rrtlqul- 
dated  as  though  such  entry  or  withdrawal 
had  been  made  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    17 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hahseh  (for  Mr. 
Schweiker)  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkuan)  was  ac'.ded  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  17,  the  National  Diabetes  bill. 

S.   3T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metcalf,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  37,  to  amend 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921 
to  require  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  for  appointments  to  Director  and 
Deputy  Director  of  the  OfiQce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

s.  eso 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  650,  to 
extend  to  all  unmarried  Individuals  the 
fun  tax  benefits  of  income  splitting  now 
enjoyed  by  married  individuals  filing 
Joint  returns. 

S.    11>1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moitoale,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1191,  the 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  Act. 

S.    1304 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  1304.  to  amend  cer- 
tain provisions  of  title  XI  of  the  Orga- 
nized CMme  Control  Act  of  1970  relating 
to  exiriosives. 

S.    1S3S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Belluon.  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Douxir- 
ici)  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stafford)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1535,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revalue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
recovery  of  reasonable  attorneys'  fees 
as  a  part  of  court  costs.  In  civil  cases 
involving  the  Internal  Revenue  law. 

S.    1637 

At  the  re<iuest  of  Mr.  Bath,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  €?rahston), 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HxTiCFBasT).  were  added  as  cosponsors 
oi.  S.  1637.  to  discourage  the  use  of  pain- 
ful devices  in  the  trapping  of  animals 
and  l^rds. 

a.  i7a» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MAHsmsLD  (for 
Mr.  Macnuson)  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  WnxuMs)  was  added  as  a 


cosptmsor  of  S.  1769,  to  establish  a  n.S. 
Fire  Administration  and  a  National  Fin 
Academy  in  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  to  assist  State 
and  local  governments  in  reducing  the 
incidence  of  death,  perscmal  injury,  and 
pr(^)erty  damage  from  fire,  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  and  coordination  of  fire 
prevention  and  control  agencies  at  all 
levels  of  government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.   18S8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTON)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1823,  to  require  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  on  appointment  of 
the  Mining  Enforcement  and  Safety  Ad- 
ministration Director. 

S.  1SB2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Gurnet)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1852) ,  the  Federal  C:hild  Support  Se- 
curity Act. 

S.  1963 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1963,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  legislative  budget  re- 
view by  the  General  Accounting  OflQce. 
s.  ao4s 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Perot,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin). 
Mid  the  Soiator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits).  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2045.  to  require  that  future  appoint- 
ments to  the  offices  of  Director  and  Dep- 
uty Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  and  of  certain  other 
officers  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  be  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Senate. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
34— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  appropriate  reference  a  Sense  of 
Congress  Resolution  relating  to  petro- 
leum usage  and  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Previously,  on  May  10  of  this 
year,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  that  E>epart- 
ment  urging  its  consideration  of  a  10 
percent  reduction  in  consumption  of 
petroleum  products  for  functions  not  re- 
lated directly  to  national  security.  My 
investigation  into  the  Department's  con- 
sumption figures  now  leads  me  to  believe 
that  it  Is  appropriate  that  all  Members 
of  Congress  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  approval  of  such  an  Idea. 

Presently  an  of  us  are  hearing  varied 
and  diverse  reports  about  the  impact  of 
our  energy  crisis.  What  we  need  now  is 
action  of  an  immediate  nature  to  attempt 
to  alleviate  our  present  problems  as  well 
as  those  which  wiU  be  arising  in  the 
months  to  come.  We  are  aU  aware,  for 
example,  of  the  reports  of  problems  for 
our  farmers.  In  my  State,  we  know  that 
our  wheat  crop  may  be  imperiled  be- 
cause combiners  from  other  States  will 


not  come  imless  they  are  guaranteed  a 
fuel  supply.  In  some  sections  of  my  State 
the  wheat  harvest  is  no  more  than  3 
weeks  away. 

In  the  face  of  these  shortages  we  are 
beginning  to  see  the  foUy  of  too  much 
reliance  on  foreign  imports  to  solve  our 
oil  problems.  Last  week  we  read  of  the 
nationali?:ation  of  a  U.S.  interest  in 
Libyan  oil.  an  omen  of  the  effects  that 
energy  wiU  have  on  our  foreign  affairs 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  We  need  to 
make  our  citizens  aware  of  the  gravity  of 
our  present  and  future  supply  situation, 
and  I  believe  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  lead  the  way  in  cutbacks. 
We  cannot  ask  sacrifices  of  them  with- 
out providing  the  leadership  of  requiring 
the  Government  to  do  the  same. 

In  addition  to  my  letter  to  Defense,  I 
have  requested  the  study  of  the  feasibil- 
ity of  a  10-percent  reduction  in  consmp- 
tion  by  all  Federal  agencies.  I  expect  a 
reply  to  be  forthcoming  shortly  and  I 
shall  seek  to  maximize  such  cutbacks 
whenever  and  wherever  possible. 

Mr.  President,  last  summer  the  entire 
Denver  metropolitan  area  had  only  one 
days  reserve  of  gasoline.  Last  winter  our 
school  system  was  closed  because  of 
heating  oil  shortages.  This  year  oait  of 
the  major  suppliers  has.  I  have  been  told, 
cut  off  aU  supplies  of  butane  and  pro- 
pane, fuels  which  are  used  extensively 
in  oui-  rural  areas. 

Some  of  our  gasoline  staticHis  are  al- 
ready limiting  customers  to  10  gaUons 
per  customer  and  others  are  sharply  cut- 
ting back  their  hours  of  operation  or 
closing  entirely. 

In  view  of  these  warnings,  it  seems 
only  appropriate  that  the  largest  user  of 
oil  and  gas  be  required  to  cut  back  by 
10  percent  where  such  cutbacks  would 
not  affect  national  security  or  essential 
training  exercises.  This  resolution  does 
not  attempt  to  formulate  the  areas  of 
cutback  nor  does  it  make  such  cutback 
mandatory.  If  passed  however,  it  would 
save  over  1  billion  gaUons  of  petroleum 
products  which  would  not  only  set  an 
example,  but  would  materially  assist  in 
our  efforts  to  preserve  consumption  and 
rein  in  our  gaUoping  demand  for  energy 
resourees. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
current resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resoluti(xi  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
8.  Com.  Rks.  34 

Whereas  fuel  shortages  are  now  being  ex- 
perienced In  all  parts  of  our  country. 

Whereas  projections  are  that  such  short- 
ages may  be  anticipated  on  a  much  larger 
scale  in  the  future. 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Defense  Is  one 
of  the  largest  single  consumers  of  petroleum 
products  In  the  Dnlted  States  and  the  world. 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Defense  In  its 
1973  estimates  will  consume  the  following 
totals  of  petroleum  products: 

Aviation  GasoUn  ,  344,946.000  gaUona. 

Jet  Fuel.  7.636.104.000  gallons. 

Motor  Gasoline,  480,102,000  gallona. 

Distillates  (Heating  oil.  kerosene  &  dlesel 
fuel) .  1.144.920,000  gallona. 

Nary  Standard  DlstUIate,  805,300,000  gal- 
lons. 

BeaUual  Fuel,  1,687,770.000  gallona. 
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other,  1,512,000  gallons. 

Total,  12,100,662,000  galloiu. 

Whereas  a  reduction  of  consumption  of 
petroleum  products  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  would  aid  in  meeting  the  energy 
shortages  this  country  now  faces, 

Whereas  inunediate  and  appropriate  action 
Is  required  to  alleviate  the  energy  shortages: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  (1)  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  should  Implement  a 
10?o  reduction  of  Its  consumption  of  petro- 
leum products  except  where  such  reductions 
would  be  directly  related  to  the  national 
security  Including  essential  training  pro- 
grams. 

(2)  It  Is  further  declared  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense should  within  30  days  after  the  pass- 
age of  this  resolution  notify  In  writing  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Armed  Forces  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  his  plan  for  Imple- 
mentation of  such  resolution. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  INTERIOR  TO  GRANT 
RIGHTS-OF-WAY  ACROSS  CER- 
TAIN FEDERAL  LANDS— AMEND- 
MENT 

AI«Ein>MENT  NO.  240 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Bayh,  Mans- 
field, Haskell,  Stevenson,  Percy,  Prox- 

KntE,        MclNTYRE,        STAFFORD,        NELSON. 

Abourezk,  Case,  Clark,  Hathaway, 
Hughes,  Kennedy,  Muskie,  and  Pell,  I 
am  introducing  an  amendment  to  S.  1081, 
as  reported,  to  provide  for  a  congres- 
sional decision — after  a  study  and  nego- 
tiations— on  the  means  of  transporting 
North  Slope  Alaskan  oil  which  would  be 
most  in  the  national  interest. 

I,  along  with  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  and  15  other  Senators,  have 
previously  introduced  legislation  dealing 
with  this  subject — S.  1565.  The  amend- 
ment which  I  am  introducing  today  is 
basically  similar  to  S.  1565. 

Both  this  amendment  and  S.  1565  have 
attempted  to  obtain  a  speedy  resolution 
of  a  problem  which  is  now  more  than  4 
years  old — how  the  vast  oil  deposits  on 
Alaska's  North  Slope  can  best  be  trans- 
ported to  meet  the  energy  needs  of  the 
United  States.  Both  have  attempted  to 
speed  the  resolution  of  the  controversy 
surrounding  the  Alaska  pipeline  and 
bring  oil  to  American  markets  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

I  have  previously  stated  that  it  is  my 
belief  that  a  pipeline  delivery  system 
through  the  MacKenzie  Vsilley  of  Canada 
would  be  the  most  logical  means  of  trans- 
porting this  oil  to  American  markets. 

A  Canadian  route  would  deliver  the 
bulk  of  North  Slope  oil  resources  where 
they  are  needed  most — in  the  area  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

A  Canadian  route  would  deliver  these 
resources  over  an  environmentally 
sounder  route  than  would  an  Alaskan 
route. 

Costs  to  consumers  for  oil  in  the  east- 
em  two- thirds  of  the  Nation  would  be 
substantially  reduced  by  a  Canadian 
route. 

Finally,  I  believe  the  national  security 


Interests  of  the  United  States  would  be 
aided  by  a  Canadian  route. 

PDBPOSE    or    AMENDMENT 

However,  the  amendment  which  I  am 
Introducing  today  does  not  require  that 
this  route  for  delivery  of  North  Slope  oil 
be  taken.  All  the  amendment  seeks  to  do 
is  to  give  Congress  the  necessary  infor- 
mation it  needs  to  make  a  well-informed 
decision  on  Alaskan  oil.  Support  of  this 
amendment  need  not  imply  support  for 
the  ultimate  feasibility  of  a  trans-Cana- 
dian pipeline  to  transport  this  oil.  All  it 
need  imply  is  a  desire  to  see  Congress 
exercise  its  responsibilities  over  national 
energy  policy  and  over  the  Federal  lands 
through  which  any  Alaskan  oil  pipeline 
will  run,  and  make  a  decision  which  will 
affect  American  energy  policy  for  dec- 
ades to  come  only  on  the  basis  of  ade- 
quate information. 

Indeed,  if  the  case  for  a  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  is  as  compelling  as  advocates  of 
that  route  maintan,  this  amendment  will 
provide  a  mechanism  by  which  a  final 
decision  can  be  made  within  1  year  to  get 
construction  underway.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  gives  the  unbiased  look  at  a 
Canadian  alternative  route  which  we 
have  not  had  to  date,  a  study  which  ad- 
vocates of  a  trans-Alaska  route  seem 
reluctant  to  have  undertaken. 

Central  to  this  eCfort  is  our  desire  to 
see  these  resources  utilized  as  quickly  as 
possible.  But  we  must  recognize  that  no 
pip>eline  from  Alaska  will  keep  our  gas 
tanks  full  this  summer  or  prevent  pos- 
sible fuel  oil  shortages  this  coming 
winter. 

The  10  billion  barrels  of  oil  on  the 
North  Slope  of  Alaska  are  a  precious  na- 
tional resource.  By  the  mid-1980's,  this 
field  may  be  supplying  up  to  10  percent 
of  our  annual  oil  needs.  But  we  must  not 
waste  that  resource,  and  we  in  Congress 
must  not  make  hasty  decisions  which 
may  only  delay  the  ultimate  delivery  of 
North  Slope  oil. 

TWO    PIPELINES? 

S.  1081,  as  reported,  contains  a  pro- 
vision which  holds  forth  the  prospect 
of  two  oil  pipelines  from  Alaska's  North 
Slope.  It  would  allow  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  issue  rights-of-way  per- 
mits for  a  trans-Alaslca  pipeline,  and 
seek  negotiations  with  Canada  on  the 
possibility  of  a  second,  trans-Canadian 
oil  line  at  some  indefinite  date  in  the 
future. 

This  prospect  must  be  seriously  ex- 
amined, however.  Less  than  1  year  ago, 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire)  heard  very  strong 
testimony  on  the  hkelihood — or  lack 
thereof — of  a  second  pipeline. 

One  of  the  more  elaborate  arguments  put 
forth  by  trans-Canada  supporters  is  based 
upon  the  hypothesis  that  a  second  oil  line 
win  be  built  from  Alaska's  North  Slope  to 
transport  additional  crude  oil  to  the  lower 
48.  Such  speculation  borders  on  fantasy  and 
reveals  the  absence  of  even  a  casual  inquiry 
Into  the  facts. 

It  Is  assumed  that  this  phantom  oil  line 
will  be  required  for  basically  three  reasons: 
(1)  Extensions  to  the  Prudhoe  Bay  field;  (2) 
Increases  from  secondary  recovery  In  the 
Prudhoe  Bay  field;  and  (3)  New  finds 
through  continued  exploration. 


To  date,  75  developmental  wells,  exclud- 
ing dry  holes,  have  been  drilled  In  the  Prud- 
hoe Bay  field.  The  balance  of  the  drilling 
required  to  fully  develop  the  field  will  be 
within  the  perimeter  of  the  field  which  has 
been  well  defined.  The  developmental  pro- 
gram to  date  precludes  any  significant  field 
extension  and  has  substantiated  the  pre- 
viously estimated  9.6  billion  barrels  of  re- 
coverable oil. 

As  to  discovery  of  additional  fields  through 
coatlnued  exploration,  it  should  be  noted 
that  to  date  no  proven  commercial  oil  fields 
other  than  Prudhoe  Bay  have  been  found, 
and  exploration  (drilling  has  either  eliminated 
or  revised  downward  the  potential  of  a  num- 
ber of  once  exciting  projects. 

The  author  of  this  statement  was  Ed- 
ward L.  Patton,  president  of  the  Alyeska 
consortium,  which  wishes  to  build  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline.  No  new  reserves 
have  been  discovered  since  the  date  of 
that  statement. 

In  July  of  1972,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Morton  stated  that : 

It  is  uncertain  that  a  second  oil  line  will  be 
needed  at  all,  since  additional  reserves  must 
be  discovered  by  future  drilling.  Such  a  line, 
In  any  case.  Is  many  years  away. 

In  an  analysis  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  submitted 
to  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  in 
April  of  this  year,  the  Department  clearly 
states  that: 

Resources  to  Justify  a  second  oil  pipeline 
have  not  yet  been  demonstrated. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  prospect  of 
a  second  oil  pipeline,  as  Mr.  Patton  in- 
dicated, is  a  "phantom."  We  cannot  sim- 
ply state  that  two  pipelines  can  be  built 
without  further  analysis  of  whether  that 
statement  bears  any  relationship  to 
reality.  And  the  strong  testimony  of  sup- 
porters of  a  trans-Alaska  pipeline  indi- 
cates that  there  is  no  prospect  of  this 
happening  in  the  near  future.  Indeed, 
any  prospect  of  it  occuring  at  all  is  at 
best  a  long  shot  which  will  not  occur 
imtil  1990,  if  ever. 

TIME  OF  DEUVERT 

The  central  thrust  of  the  amendment 
I  am  Introducing  today  is  to  speed  the 
decisionmaking  process  in  delivering 
Alaskan  oil.  If  S.  1081,  as  reported,  is 
passed  unamended,  we  face  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  time  in  the  courts  liti- 
gating environmental  issues  of  real  im- 
portance and  also  face  the  real  possibility 
of  lengthy  construction  time  on  an 
Alaska  route. 

There  are  now  indications  from  highly- 
placed  sources  that  delays  on  a  trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline — both  in  the  courts  and 
in  construction  time — may  be  much  more 
than  proponents  of  such  a  line  may  thus 
far  have  been  willing  to  admit. 

On  May  17,  J.  K.  Jamieson,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Exxon  Corp.,  the 
world's  largest  oil  company,  and  one  of 
the  principal  partners  In  the  consor- 
tium seeking  to  build  a  trans-Alaska 
pipeline,  stated  that  Exxon's  most  opti- 
mistic estimate  on  when  a  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  could  be  completed  was  late 
1978. 

Prior  to  this  statement,  backers  of 
a  trans-Alaska  pipeline  had  been  opti- 
mistically estimating  completion  dates 
of  1976  or  early  1977. 

Now,  there  is  a  growing  realization 
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that  as  little  time  as  possible  should 
be  spent  in  unending  court  litigation, 
provided  that  Congress  has  adequate 
information  on  which  to  base  its  deci- 
sion. Yet  this  time  in  the  courts  would 
be  the  result  of  passage  of  S.  1081,  as 
reported  from  the  Interior  Committee. 

There  are  also  some  who  would  wish 
to  see  Congress  go  on  record  now  as 
declaring  the  environmental  impact 
statement  completed  thu'  far  on  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  as  adequate,  and 
remove  the  courts  and  the  Congress 
from  any  further  consideration  of  this 
issue. 

This  approach,  I  fear,  would  undo 
years  of  effort  in  making  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  into  an  effec- 
tive means  of  providing  adequate  in- 
formation on  which  to  base  crucial  de- 
cisions. For  there  is  much  evidence  that 
the  environmental  impact  statement 
completed  thus  far  did  not  adequately 
consider  a  trans-Canadian  alternative, 
as  required  imder  section  102(2)  (c)  of 
NEPA.  A  variety  of  factors — including 
the  projected  gas  pipeline  from  Prud- 
hoe Bay  in  Alaska  through  the  Macken- 
zie Valley  of  Canada  to  the  Midwestern 
United  States — were  not  adequately 
considered  in  that  statement,  and  to 
declare  this  statement  to  be  adopted  by 
the  Congress  would  virtually  destroy  the 
validity  of  NEPA. 

THE    AMENDMENT 

There  is  an  alternative  approach, 
which  the  amendment  I  am  introducing 
today  exemplifies.  That  approach  is  to 
fill  in  the  many  information  gaps  now 
missing  with  regard  to  a  trans-Canadian 
route  by  which  to  transport  North  Slope 
oil  to  the  United  States,  and  to  build  in 
a  congressional  decision  at  the  end  of  this 
process.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  only 
approach  which  complies  with  the  spirit 
of  the  National  Environmental  PoUcy 
Act,  and  still  offers  supporters  of  both  a 
trans-Alaska  and  a  trans-Canadian 
pipeline  the  assurance  that  a  congres- 
sional decision — not  reviewable  in  the 
courts — will  be  made  within  approxi- 
mately 1  year. 

The  amendment  I  am  introducing 
today  provides  the  following; 

First,  negotiations  would  be  conducted 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  to  ascertain  the 
answers  to  a  variety  of  important  ques- 
tions to  which  we  do  not  have  definitive 
answers  today.  The  Secretary  of  State 
would  report  the  results  of  these  negotia- 
tions within  8  months  to  the  Interior 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  House. 
Points  of  negotiations  would  include 
estimated  dates  for  completion  of  con- 
struction; quantity  levels  of  oil  from  the 
North  Slope  of  Alaska  which  the  Cana- 
dian Government  would  guarantee 
through  a  Canadian  pipeline;  the  owner- 
ship, financing,  and  regulation  of  the 
Canadian  sector  of  a  trans-Alaska- 
Canada  pipeline,  and  other  questions  of 
similar  importance. 

Second,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  would  be  directed  to  undertake 
a  comparative  11 -month  study  of  the  en- 
vironmental, economic,  and  national 
security  implications  of  both  a  trans- 


Alaska  and  a  trans-Canadian  pipeline 
alternative. 

With  regard  to  the  environmental 
risks  of  the  routes  which  would  be 
studied,  the  language  of  the  amendment 
exactly  parallels  the  language  of  section 
102(2)  (c)  of  NEPA.  This  requires  the  Na- 
tional Academy  to  undertake  the  type  of 
study  which  should  have  been  under- 
taken by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
but  which  has  never  been  undertaken. 

The  economic  and  national  security 
aspects  of  the  study  would  include  the 
relative  effects  of  a  trans-Alaska  and  a 
trans-Canadian  pipeline  on  American 
national  security;  overall  economic  ef- 
fects, including  effects  on  consumers  in 
various  sections  of  the  country;  and  ef- 
fects on  American  balance  of  payments. 
This  part  of  the  study  would  encompass 
the  particularly  important  questions  of 
regional  dependence  on  insecure  foreign 
oil  soui-ces  and  the  cost  effects  on  con- 
sumers of  routing  the  pipeline  through 
Alaska  or  through  Canada. 

In  preparing  this  study,  the  Academy 
would  analyze  and  compare  the  relative 
advisability  and  feasibility  of  transport- 
ing North  Slope  Alaskan  oil  through 
either  a  trans- Alaskan  or  a  trans-Cana- 
dian route. 

In  undertaking  this  task,  the  Academy 
would  have  much  information  at  its  dis- 
posal. In  addition  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior's  Environmental  Impact 
Statement,  which  would  be  the  basic 
document  for  description  and  analysis 
of  the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline  alterna- 
tive, the  Academy  could  make  use  of  over 
100  studies — including  a  $7  million  study 
prepared  by  a  consortium  of  16  major 
oil  companies — on  a  trans-Canadian 
route.  What  we  need  is  an  imbiased,  pro- 
fessional analysis  of  this  information  be- 
fore Congress  makes  its  decision. 

Third,  this  amendment  provides  for 
restrictions  on  exports  of  North  Slope 
oU.  Under  provisions  of  the  amendment, 
no  exports  could  be  made  unless  the  Pres- 
ident found  an  "imminent  threat  to  na- 
tional security"  should  such  exports  not 
be  made.  If  such  a  finding  were  made, 
authority  imder  it  for  the  President  to 
allow  exports  would  expire  at  the  end  of 
60  days,  imless  Congress  approves  of  such 
action.  I  believe  this  provision  is  ab- 
solutely crucial  whether  Congress  de- 
cides to  opt  for  a  trans-Alaskan  or  a 
trans-Canadian  route.  I  also  strongly  be- 
lieve that  if  we  do  choose  a  trans- 
Alaskan  route — and  fail  to  forbid  ex- 
ports— that  a  very  substantial  percent- 
age of  the  production  of  an  Alaskan  line 
would  be  earmarked  for  Japanese  con- 
sumption. In  1971,  the  President  of  the 
consortium  seeking  to  build  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline,  stated  that  one-quarter 
of  the  production  of  such  a  line  was  ear- 
marked for  sales  beyond  the  west  coast, 
most  of  which  presumably  would  go  to 
Japan. 

Recently,  University  of  Washington 
geology  Prof.  Eric  Cheney,  in  an  article 
in  the  Seattle  Times,  showed  that  if  a 
trans-Alaskan  line  is  built,  the  west 
coast  will  be  unable  to  absorb  the  entire 
production  from  such  a  line  until  1988. 

I  believe  this  provides  one  more  strong 
reason  for  a  trans-Canadian  line.  But 


no  matter  what  decision  is  ultimately 
made  on  the  routing  of  trans-Alaskan 
oil,  we  must  provide  that  this  oil  will  stay 
in  the  United  States — and  not  fuel  for- 
eign industrial  competition  to  American 
industry  during  years  when  American 
industry  will  need  every  gallon  of  oil  it 
can  get. 

Fourth,  the  amendment  builds  in  a 
procedure  to  insure  a  congressional  de- 
cision within  90  days  of  receipt  of  the 
report  of  the  National  Academy. 

This  decision  would  not  be  reviewable 
in  the  courts,  thereby  assuring  progress 
on  whichever  route  Congress  selects 
shortly  after  that  congi-essional  decision 
is  made. 

The  amendment  also  prohibits  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  issuing 
rights-of-way  permits  for  any  delivery 
system  for  North  Slope  Alaskan  oil  until 
Congress  has  authorized  and  directed 
him  to  issue  rights-of-way  for  a  particu- 
lar route.  The  amendment  does  not  af- 
fect the  bill's  provisions  regarding  grant- 
ing of  rights-of-way  for  any  pipeliiie 
system  other  than  that  from  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska. 

CANADIAN    GOVERNMENT 

Without  doubt,  no  pipeline  through 
Canada  can  be  built  without  the  coop- 
eration of  the  Government  of  Canada. 
There  is  no  debate  on  this  point.  Recent- 
ly, some  have  questioned  that  willingness 
of  the  Government  of  Canada  to  coop- 
erate in  this  undertaking.  Tliere  is  no 
hard  negotiating  data  on  this  point,  once 
again  pointing  out  the  need  for  negotia- 
tions at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Should  these  negotiations  prove  that 
the  Canadians  are  not  interested,  we  will 
have  lost  nothing,  for  a  final  nonreview- 
able  congressional  decision  would  still 
be  made  within  little  more  than  a  year. 
This  decision,  while  preserving  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act,. would  allow  construction  of 
a  trans-Alaskan  pipeline  to  begin  with- 
out further  delay  in  the  courts  if  the 
trans-Canadian  route  is  proven  to  be 
imfeasible. 

However,  I  believe  that  the  Canadian 
Government  will  express  interest  in  a 
trans-Canadian  oil  pipeline,  inasmuch 
as  it  avoids  dangerous  tanker  trafiBc  off 
the  west  coast  of  Canada  and  spurs  the 
development  of  potential  oil  reserves  in 
the  nortliwestern  sections  of  Canada.  As 
recently  as  May  14  of  this  year.  Prime 
Mlixister  Trudeau  stated  on  the  fioor  of 
Parliament  that: 

We  do  not  favour  the  route  from  Alaska 
which  would  take  oil  tankers  over  the  ocean 
into  waters  that  are  very  narrowly  confined 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  That 
Is  still  our  policy,  and  our  policy  is  still  to 
Indicate  that  the  Mackenzie  route  Is  one 
which  we  would  be  prepared  to  consider  if 
there  Is  application  made  in  the  proper  form, 
and  that  we  would  be  very  happy  to  follow 
up  on  that. 

And  on  June  8,  speaking  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  Minister  of  Energy,  Mines 
and  Natural  Resources.  Donald  Macdon- 
ald  stated  again  that: 

Our  distinct  preference  is  to  have  a  Mac- 
kenzie route.  .  .  . 

The  United  States  administration,  of 
course,  insists  on  handling  its  own  resources 
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In  a  different  way.  We  have  made  clear  to  the 
United  States  the  possibilities  of  a  Canadian 
route,  tnit  I  do  not  think  we  are  really  in  a 
poettlou  to  direct  them  as  to  how  they  should 
dispobe  oX  their  resources  within  their  juris- 
dictiuu. 

In  sum.  the  Canadians  are  receptive — 
if  we  in  Congress  show  that  the  attitude 
of  the  American  administration  ts  not 
the  attitude  of  the  Amerioin  people. 

Whatever  the  answer  to  Canadian 
wilhngnesB  to  cooperate,  we  should  and 
must  find  out  quickly.  The  amendment 
we  are  proposing  today  wouid  enable  us 
to  do  just  that. 

In  sum,  this  amendment  expresses  the 
desires  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible — 
consistent  with  the  spirit  of  NEPA — to 
develop  North  Slope  Alaskan  oil.  It  will 
give  the  Congress  the  intensive  negotia- 
tions and  study  of  a  Canadian  alterna- 
tive route  that  we  need  to  make  an  in- 
formed decision.  It  will  enable  Congi-ess 
to  make  the  final  decision  on  how  this 
vast  oil  resource  is  best  to  be  transported 
to  the  United  States,  thereby  exercising 
the  responsibility  we  must  shoulder  for 
framing  national  energy  policy. 

It  offers  backers  of  the  trans-Alaskan 
pipeline  the  assurance  that  if  negotia- 
tions with  Canada  prove  unsuccessful,  or 
if  Congress  for  whatever  reason  decides 
that  an  Alaskan  route  Is  the  wisest 
means  to  move  North  Slope  Alaskan  oil. 
that  consti-ucUon  of  such  a  pipeline  could 
begin  in  little  over  1  year.  It  offers  back- 
ers of  a  trans-Canadian  line  the  full  and 
fair  study  that  has  not  yet  been  done  on 
this  alternative,  and  the  ability  to  get 
that  information  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  oi  this  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Recokd  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd,  as  follows: 

Amxndment  No.  240 

Strike  out  all  after  line  30  on  page  31 
thxoogh  line  23  on  page  35  and  insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 

TITLE  n— DELIVERY  OP  ALASKA  NORTH 
SLOPE  OIL 

Sec  201.  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

(a)  the  question  of  how  the  oil  resources 
of  Alaska's  North  Slope  can  best  serve  the 
needs  of  the  Nation  raises  Issues  of  national 
Importance; 

(b)  a  continuing  legal  controrersy  exists 
as  to  whether  the  Interior  Deparunent  has 
complied  with  Its  obligations  under  the  Na- 
tional E^uvlronmental  Policy  Act  to  study 
and  describe  a  trans-Ala&ka-Canada  trans- 
portation corridor  as  an  alternative  for  an 
Alaskan  land  and  maritime  route  for  the 
cleUvery  of  North  Slope  oil; 

(c)  this  controversy  poses  the  threat  of 
continued  Utlgation  that  could  signifleantly 
pobtpone  the  implementation  of  any  deliv- 
ery system  for  North  Slope  oil; 

(d)  It  is  the  will  of  the  Congress  to  avoid 
the  nnccrtalntles  of  continued  Ittlgatlon  and 
to  facilitate  the  delivery  of  North  Slope  oil 
resources  in  the  manner  that  will  best  serve 
the  environmental,  economtc  and  national 
security  needs  of  the  Nation;  and 

(e)  recognizing  its  constitutional  respon- 
sibility to  regulate  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  (article  I,  section  8)  and  to  pro- 
tect the  public  Interest  in  the  public  lands 
(article  IV,  section  3),  the  Congress  hereby 


seeks  to  Insore  tliat  raOcient  Information  ts 
made  available  promptly  to  facilitate  the 
congressional  decisions  as  to  which  delivery 
system  for  North  Slope  Alaska  oil  wUl  best 
serve  the  overall  national  interest. 

Sxc.  202.  (a)  The  "Academy"  means  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

(b)  The  "Academy  President"  means  the 
President  of  the  Nattonal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. 

(c)  A  "corridor'*  n>eans  an  all-Iand  trans- 
Alaska-Canada  utility  corrtdor.  inclnding  any 
pipelines  contained  therein,  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  North  Slope  Alaska  oil  to  markets  in 
the  48  coterminous  States  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested,  utilizing 
the  sei vices  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  the  appropriate 
officials  of  the  Oovenunent  of  Canada  Im- 
mediately upon  enactment  of  this  Act  to  as- 
certain within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act: 

(1)  the  willingness  of  Canada  to  receive 
applications  for  the  construction  of  a  cor- 
ridor, and 

(2 )  Should  such  willingness  exist,  the  route 
which  would  be  preferred  by  the  Caitadlan 
Government  for  the  Cauaulian  sector  of  a  cor- 
ridor (hereiiuLfter,  the  "preferred  Canadian 
route") . 

(b)  If,  as  a  result  of  the  preliminary  nego- 
tiations authorized  under  sxibsectlon  (a)  of 
this  section,  no  preferred  Canadian  route  Is 
determined  within  sixty  days  after  enact- 
ment, the  Academy  shall  designate  a  pre- 
ferred Canadian  route  for  purposes  of  the 
study  to  be  undertaken  piursuaut  to  section 
205  of  this  title. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  State  is  directed  to 
report  to  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  within 
seventy  days  from  the  date  of  ptassage  oi  this 
Act  the  results  of  the  preliminary  negotia- 
tions authorized  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  determining  the  feasi- 
bility of  construction,  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  a  corridor,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Ls  authorized  and  requested, 
utilizing  the  services  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  ap- 
propriate officials  of  the  Government  of 
Canada  Immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of 
the  preliminary  negotiations  undertaken  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(e)  Within  240  days  from  the  date  of  pas- 
sage of  this  Act,  and  based  on  the  negotia- 
tions conducted  pursuant  to  subsection  (d) 
ol  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
submit  to  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate,  his 
findings  on — 

(1)  the  need  for  understandings,  agree- 
ments or  treaties  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  Oovemmente  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  and  any  party  Involved  with  construc- 
tion, operation  and  maintenance  of  a  cor- 
ridor; 

<2)  the  estimated  costs  of  construction 
and  operation  of  an  oil  pipeline  In  a  corridor; 

(3)  the  estimated  feasible  date  for  som- 
mencement  and  completion  of  construction 
of  an  oU  pipeline  within  a  corridor; 

(4)  the  quantity  levels  of  oil  from  the 
North  Slope  of  Alaska  which  the  Oovenunent 
of  Canada  would  guarantee  throogh  a  cor- 
ridor; 

(5)  the  willingness  of  the  Government  of 
Canada  to  increase  Ite  exports  for  oil  to  the 
United  States  during  the  period  of  time  be- 
fore a  corridor  is  in  operation; 

(6)  the  ownership,  financing  and  regula- 
tion of  the  Canadian  sector  of  a  corridor;  and 

(7)  any  other  results  o(  the  negotiations 
wlklch  he  msy  deem  relevant. 

Ssc  a04.  Within  thirty  days  following  pas- 
sage of  ttala  Act,  the  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  shall  contract  with  the 
Academy  President  for  the  performance  by 


the  Academy  of  a  stiidy  In  accordance  with 
the  requirements  set  forth  In  section  205  of 
this  UUe. 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Academy  shall  under- 
take a  comparative  study  of  the  following 
alternatives  for  the  delivery  of  North  Slope 
Alaskan  oil: 

(I  >  an  Alaskan  land  and  maritime  route,  as 
outlined  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement  on 
the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  system,  and 

(2)  a  corridor  from  the  North  Slope  area 
of  Alaska  across  land  In  the  State  of  Alaska, 
connecting  with  the  preferred  Canadian 
route  to  the  Canadian-American  border,  and 
then  to  Seattle  and  Chicago. 

(b)  The  study  of  the  Academy  shall  in- 
clude, for  each  of  the  routes  tn  subsection 
(a)  above,  a  detailed  statement  on: 

(1)  the  actual  and  potential  effects  on  the 
environment.  Including,  but  not  limited  to 

(A)  the  environmental  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed route; 

(B)  any  adverse  etrvlronmental  effects 
which  cannot  be  avoided  should  the  proposal 
be  implemented: 

(C)  the  relationship  between  local  short- 
term  uses  of  man's  environment  and  the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity;  and 

(D)  any  irreversible  and  irretrievable  com- 
mitments of  resources  which  would  be  in- 
volved In  the  proposed  action  should  it  be 
implemented; 

(2)  the  effects  of  such  a  route  on  the  na- 
tional Interest  of  the  United  States,  Ineltid- 
ing,  but  not  limited  to — 

(A)  effects  on  national  secnrlty; 

(B)  overall  economic  effects,  including  ef- 
fects on  consumers;  and 

(C)  effects  on  American  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

(3)  such  other  factors  as  the  Academy 
may  deem  relevant. 

(c)  The  Academy,  for  each  of  the  factors 
above,  shall  analyze  and  compare  the  relative 
advisability  and  feasibility  of  transporting 
North  Slope  Alaskan  oil  through  the  routes 
studied  imder  this  section. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  study,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  Is  authorized  and  requested 
to  periodically  inform  the  Academy  Presi- 
dent of  the  progress  and  interim  results  of 
the  negotiations  authorized  by  section  203 
of  this  title. 

(e)  In  carrying  out  the  study,  the  Acad- 
emy— 

(1)  is  directed  to  solicit  and  take  full 
account  of  relevant  views  of  and  materials 
from  members  of  the  public,  goverimient 
agencies,  citizen  groups,  and  all  others  con- 
cerned with  the  delivery  of  North  Slope  oil 
to  the  forty-eight  coterminous  States  of  the 
United  States  and  the  effects  thereof; 

(2)  is  authorized  to  nse  to  the  extent 
deemed  advisable  the  Department  of  tlie 
Interior's  final  environmental  impact  state- 
ment on  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  system 
for  describing  and  evaluating  the  route  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section; 

(3)  Is  authorized  and  requested  to  co- 
opeirate,  and  develop  and  exchange  appro- 
inlate  information,  vrith  public  and  private 
bodies  in  Canada  with  a  view  toward  Insur- 
ing that  the  euvironioents  of  both  nations 
are  protected,  legal  and  regulatory  uncer- 
tainties are  reduced,  and  the  energy  require- 
ments of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  of  Canada  are  adequately  met; 

(4)  is  directed  to  utilize  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible  Information  currently  avail- 
able for  purposes  of  describing  and  evaluat- 
ing the  route  described  in  subsection  (a)  (2) 
of  this  section; 

(5)  Is  directed,  when  describing  and  anal- 
yzing the  alternative  routes  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  to  canslder  the  relation- 
ship of  environmental,  economic  and  other 
effects  of  a  projected  natural  gas  pipellue 
from  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  through  Can- 
ada for  markets  In  the  48  coterminous  States 
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of  the  United  States  to  the  factors  set  forth 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(f)  Within  three  hundred  and  thirty  days 
after  passage  of  this  Act,  the  Academy  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  simultaneously  to  the 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Foundaticn, 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  the  study  of  the  Academy,  to- 
gether with  his  findings  and  conclusions 
based  thereon,  pertaining  to  the  relative  ad- 
visability and  feasibility  of  transporting 
North  Slope  Alaskan  oil  through  the  routes 
studied  under  this  section. 

Sec.  206.  (a)  In  conducting  the  study 
pursuant  to  section  205  the  Academy  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts 
and  other  agreements  with  such  persons, 
institutions  cr  agencies  as  be  may  determine 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  Academy  President  is  authorized 
to  secure  from  any  department,  agency  or 
Instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Government 
any  Information  he  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  title.  Upon 
request  of  the  Academy  President,  the  head 
of  any  Federal  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality Is  authorized — 

(1)  to  furnish  the  Academy  President  such 
information  as  may  be  necessary  for  carry- 
ing out  his  functions  to  the  extent  It  is 
available  to  or  procurable  by  such  depart- 
ment, agency  or  Instrumentality,  and 

(2)  to  detail  to  temporary  duty  with  the 
Academy  President,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
such  personnel  within  his  administrative 
Jurisdiction,  as  the  Academy  President  re- 
quests, each  such  detail  to  be  without  loss 
of  seniority,  pay  or  other  employee  status. 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  this  or  any  other  laws,  no  rights-of- 
way  over,  upon,  or  through  the  Federal  lands 
shall  be  granted.  Issued  or  renewed  for  any 
delivery  system  to  transport  the  oil  resources 
of  the  North  Slope  area  of  the  Stete  of  Alaska 
to  other  states  in  the  United  Stetes  until  the 
completion  of  the  negotiations  provided  for 
In  section  203  of  this  title,  and  the  Academy 
study  provided  for  in  section  205  of  this  title, 
and  until  and  unless  the  Congress  has  en- 
acted legislation  specifically  authorizing  and 
directing  the  Secretary  to  grant  such  rights- 
of-way. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  or  regulation,  no  crude  oil,  finished 
producto  or  unfinished  oils  (as  defined  in 
Presidential  Proclamation  No.  3279,  of 
March  10,  1959,  as  amended  and  modified) 
produced  from  the  geographical  area  in  which 
the  President  is  authorized  to  establish  spe- 
cial national  defense  withdrawals  by  section 
10(b)  of  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  (Act  of 
July  7,  1958;  72  Stet.  339)  shall  be  exported 
from  the  United  States  or  any  of  its  terri- 
tories or  possessions  unless  the  President 
makes  and,  within  three  days  thereafter, 
publishes  an  express  finding  of  an  Imminent 
threat  to  national  security  should  such  ex- 
ports not  be  made,  provided  that  should  such 
a  finding  be  made  and  published,  the  author- 
ity thereunder  shall  expire  no  more  than 
sixty  days  after  date  of  the  publication  of 
said  finding,  unless  the  Congress  shall  within 
said  period  approve  such  exports  in  whole  or 
in  part,  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
it  may  deem  desirable. 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Within  30  days  of  receipt  of 
the  study  provided  for  under  section  205  of 
this  title,  and  after  determining,  based  on 
the  results  of  said  study,  and  results  of  the 
negotiations  provided  for  under  section  203 
of  this  title,  which  delivery  system  for  North 
Slope  oil  will  best  serve  the  overall  national 
interest,  the  House  and  Senate  Committees 
on.  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  shall  report 
legislation  to  the  fuU  House  or  Senate,  as 
the  case  may  be,  authorizing  and  directing 
the  Secretary  to  grant  rights-of-way  needed 


for  the  transmission  of  oil  from  the  North 
Slope  area  of  the  State  of  Alaska  along  one 
of  the  routes  described  in  section  205(a) 
of  this  Title. 

(b)  Legislation  reported  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  highly  privileged 
In  each  House.  It  shall  be  in  order  at  any 
time  after  the  third  day  following  the  day 
on  which  such  legislation  is  reported  to  move 
to  proceed  to  its  consideration  (even  though 
a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect  has 
been  disagreed  to).  Such  a  motion  shall  be 
highly  privileged  and  shall  not  be  debatable. 
An  amendment  to  the  motion  shall  not  be 
in  order  and  It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
was  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(c)  Debate  on  such  legislation  shall  not 
exceed  10  hours,  which  shall  be  divided 
equally  between  those  favoring  and  those  op- 
posing the  legislation.  Debate  on  amend- 
ments shall  not  exceed  5  hours,  divided 
equally  between  those  favoring  and  those 
opposing  the  amendment.  A  motion  further 
to  limit  debate  is  not  debatable.  A  motion 
to  recommit  the  legislation  is  not  in  order, 
and  it  Is  not  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  legislation  is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to. 

(d)(1)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with 
respect  to  the  consideration  of  legislation 
reported  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  and  motions  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  other  business,  shall  be  decided 
without  debate. 

(2)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chah-  relating  to  the  application  of  the 
Rules  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  pro- 
cedure relating  to  such  legislation  shall  be 
decided  without  debate. 

(e)  If,  prior  to  the  passage  by  one  House 
of  legislation  pursuant  to  section  207(a)  of 
this  title,  that  House  receives  from  the  oth- 
er House  legislation  of  such  other  Hoase 
passed  pursuant  to  said  section,  then — 

(A)  the  procedure  with  respect  to  the  leg- 
islation of  the  first  House  shall  be  the  same 
as  if  no  legislation  from  the  other  House 
had  been  received;   but 

(B)  on  any  vote  on  final  passage  of  the 
legislation  of  the  first  House,  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  first  House  shall  be  voted  on  as 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
to  the  legislation  received  from  the  other 
House. 

(f)  (1)  There  shall  be  a  conference  of  the 
two  Houses  to  resolve  any  differences  be- 
tween the  legislation  as  passed  by  each 
House. 

(2)  A  conference  report  shall  be  highly 
privileged  in  each  House.  It  shaU  be  in  order 
at  any  timjt  after  the  third  day  after  which 
such  a  conference  report  is  reported  to  move 
to  proceed  to  its  consideration  (even  though 
a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect  has 
been  disagreed  to).  Such  a  motion  shall  be 
highly  privileged  and  shall  not  be  debatable. 
An  amendment  to  the  motion  shall  not  be 
In  order,  and  it  shall  not  be  In  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(g)  Debate  on  the  conference  report  shall 
be  divided  equally  between  those  favoring 
and  those  opposing  the  conference  report.  A 
motion  to  recommit  the  conference  report 
shall  not  be  in  order  and  it  shall  not  be  in 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  conference  report  is  agreed  to  or 
disagreed  to. 

(h)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  consideration  of  such  confer- 
ence report  and  motions  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  other  busUiess,  shall  be 
decided  without  debate. 

(1)  Appeals  from  decisions  of  the  Chair 
relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure  relating  to 


such  conference  report  shall  be  decided  with- 
out debate. 

(J)  Legislation  authorizing  and  directing 
the  Secretary  to  grant  rights-of-way  pursu- 
ant to  section  207(a)  of  this  Title  shall  be 
agreed  to  no  later  than  90  days  following 
receipt  by  the  House  and  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committees  of  the  study  pro- 
vided for  in  section  205  of  this  Title. 

(k)(l)  The  provisions  of  this  section  are 
enacted  by  the  Congress — 

(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  or  of  that  House  to 
which  they  specifically  apply;  and  such  rules 
shall  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  in 
such  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case 
of  any  other  rule  of  such  House. 

(2)  Any  rule  provided  in  this  section  may 
be  waived  or  susp>ended  by  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives  only  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Memljers  voting,  a  quorum 
being   present. 

(3)  If  a  point  of  order  is  made  in  either 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  sustained  by  the  Presiding  Officer  of  that 
House,  that  any  bill,  resolution,  amendment, 
motion,  or  other  matter  is  not  In  order  by 
reason  of  any  rule  provided  In  this  Title,  the 
decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer  may  be 
overruled  only  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Members  voting,  a  quorum  being  present. 

Sec.  209.  After  the  Congress  has  deter- 
mined, based  on  the  information  obtained 
pursuant  to  sections  203  and  205  of  this 
Title,  which  delivery  system  for  North  Slope 
Alaskan  oil  wUl  best  serve  the  overall  na- 
tional interest,  and  in  furtherance  of  that 
determination  has  authorized  and  directed 
the  Secretary  to  grant  the  rights-of-way 
needed  for  the  transmission  of  oil  from  the 
North  Slope  area  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  the 
Secretary,  pursuant  to  such  Congressional 
mandate,  shall  grant  such  righta-of-way. 

Sec.  210.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Title. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment which  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  and  I  are  in- 
troducing today  will  result  in  a  binding, 
fully  informed  congressional  decision 
within  14  months  on  the  most  desirable 
means  of  delivering  Alaskan  oil  to  the 
lower  48  States. 

Unfortimately,  there  ha.s  been  some 
misinformation  spread  regarding  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Mondale-Bayh  amend- 
ment. Thus  it  may  be  worthwhile,  Mr. 
President,  to  state  at  the  outset  some 
of  those  tilings  our  amendment  does 
not  do. 

It  does  not  preclude  a  subsequent  con- 
gressional decision  to  proceed  with  the 
proposed  trans-Alaskan  pipeline.  Indeed, 
it  lays  the  foundation  for  a  final  decision 
on  the  merits  of  that  approach  in  a  fixed 
time  frame. 

It  does  not  make  a  commitment  to  a 
trans-Canadian  pipeline.  Indeed,  it  rec- 
ognizes the  necessity  of  gathering  more 
information  on  that  possibility. 

It  does  not  contain  delaying  mechan- 
isms. Indeed,  it  could  well  lead  to  faster 
delivery  of  Alaskan  oil  than  S.  1081  as 
reported. 

We  proceed,  Mr.  President,  from  the 
clear  recognition,  which  we  believe  is 
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shared  by  our  colleagues,  that  the  sub- 
stantial oO  and  natural  gas  in  Alaska 
should  be  utilised  as  soon  as  possible,  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  our  national 
interest.  Our  amendment  is  aimed  di- 
rectly at  that  goal. 

The  amendment,  which  we  are  intro- 
ducing for  ourselves  and  a  bipartisan 
group  of  16  other  Senators,  is  a  modified 
version  of  legislation  <S.  1565)  we  intro- 
duced earlier  this  year.  Our  amendment 
deals  only  with  the  delivery  of  Alaskan 
oil,  It  does  not  affect  the  general  rights- 
of-way  issues  in  S.  1081. 

Mr.  President,  we  feel  that  the  question 
of  whether  Alaskan  oil  is  delivered  by  the 
pioposed  Alasltan  land-sea  route  or  by 
an  all-land  Canadian  route  is  an  issue  of 
utmost  concern  to  the  American  people 
and  therefore  should  be  decided  by  Con- 
gress. 

However,  because  of  the  prejudgment 
of  this  matter  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  Department  of  State,  and 
the  out-of-hand  dismissal  of  the  Cana- 
dian alternative,  we  do  not  today  have 
adequate  information  about  the  feasibil- 
ity and  desirability  of  the  Canadian  al- 
ternative. 

To  gather  information  about  that  al- 
ternative, to  retain  for  Congress  final 
authority  on  this  matter,  and  to  facili- 
tate speedy  constiiiction  of  a  delivery 
system,  our  amendment  contains  the 
following  provisions: 

First.  As  a  first  step,  the  State  Depart- 
ment would  enter  into  preliminary  nego- 
tiations with  Canada  to  determine  where, 
if  an  oil  pipeline  is  to  be  constructed 
through  Canada,  the  Canadians  would 
most  prefer  it. 

Second.  Based  on  the  Canadian  indica- 
tion of  a  preferred  route  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  wotild  midertake 
an  exhaustive  study  of  that  route,  con- 
sidering an  economic,  environmental,  and 
related  issues. 

Third.  While  this  .study  Is  in  process, 
the  State  Department  would  continue 
negotiations  with  Canada,  this  time  with 
the  broader  purpose  of  assessing  the 
overall  desirability  and  feasibUity  of  an 
oil  pipeline  from  Alaska  to  the  lower  48 
States.  Under  negotiation  would  be  the 
whole  range  of  relevant  issues  including 
financing  for  a  pipeline  and  Canada's 
willingness  to  increase  oil  exports  to  the 
United  States  during  the  constniction 
period. 

Fourth.  The  results  of  those  negotia- 
tions and  the  conclusions  of  the  National 
Academy  study  would  be  available  to  the 
Congress  in  11  months,  at  which  time 
the  Congress  should  have  3  months  to 
make  a  final  Jecision  on  what  rights-of- 
way  should  be  granted  across  public  lands 
far  the  delivery  of  Alaskan  oil. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  emphasize 
here,  Mr.  President,  that  such  a  congies- 
.<;ional  decision  would  not  be  subject  to 
litigation.  Construction  could  begin  as 
soon  as  Congress  acts.  For  those  who  are 
concerned  about  not  delaying  the  delivery 
of  Alaskan  oil.  as  I  am,  this  fixed  maxi- 
mum 14-month  process  ts  far  more  ap- 
pealing than  the  delay  of  2  years  or  more 
which  will  result  if  S.  1081  is  passed  as 
reported. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President.  S.  1081  as 
reported  asks  Congress  to  abdicate  its 


proper  decisionmaking  role  on  the  matter 
of  how  Alaskan  oil  will  be  delivered  to 
the  lower  48  States.  The  bill  would  simply 
give  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ex- 
panded authority  to  grant  wider  rights- 
of-way  on  public  lands  that  he  cmrently 
has  under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act. 

It  was  this  maximum  width  for  rights- 
of-way  issue  that  brought  the  question 
before  Congress.  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  oil  companies,  despite  ample 
warnings  from  opposing  litigants,  sought 
a  go-ahead  from  the  courts  in  direct 
violation  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  It 
was  this  shortsighted  attitude  that  has 
caused  the  delays  to  date  in  bringing 
Alaskan  oil  to  the  lower  48  States. 

Now  if  the  Congress  gives  away  the 
final  authority  on  this  question,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  can  be  expected 
to  grant  rights-of-way  for  the  Alaskan 
pipeline.  This  will  trigger  the  pending 
litigation — which  will  take  2  years  or 
more  to  resolve — on  the  adequacy  of  the 
environmental  impact  statement  on  the 
pipeline. 

Instead  of  accepting  further  delay  In 
the  resolution  of  this  question,  and  to 
preserve  a  final  decision  for  Congress,  we 
can  adopt  the  Mondale-Bayh  amendment 
and  in  14  months,  with  adequate  infor- 
mation, choose  to  go  ahead  with  either 
the  Alaskan  or  Canadian  delivery  system. 
That  decision  can  be  made  solely  on  the 
merits  with  due  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing important  issues:  actual  date  of  oil 
delivery,  location  of  the  greatest  energy 
shortages,  environmental  damage  and 
risks,  balance-of-payments  implication, 
impact  on  national  security  and  any 
other  factor  the  Congress  deemed 
appropriate. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  crucial  point 
to  be  found  in  the  vehement  oil  com- 
pany opposition  to  the  Mondale-Bayh 
amendment.  If  the  Congress  were  to  de- 
cide next  year  after  weighing  all  avail- 
able information  that  it  wanted  to  go 
ahead  with  the  Alaskan  pipeline,  the  oil 
companies  would  have  their  approval 
many  months  sooner  than  if  they  go 
back  into  the  coiu-ts,  as  S.  1081  would 
have  them  do. 

Thus,  if  the  oil  companies  felt  they 
could  win  this  issue  on  the  merits  a  year 
from  now,  If  all  their  claims  about  de- 
lays and  problems  with  a  Canadian  line 
are  well  founded,  they  would  serve  their 
own  interests  by  supporting  the  Mon- 
dale-Bayh amendment. 

One  can  only  conclude  that  they  do 
not  have  sufficient  confidence  In  the 
merit  of  their  position  to  take  this  ap- 
proach. Instead,  they  are  seeking  a  course 
of  action  in  which  the  decision  on  a  oil 
delivery  system  is  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interim:,  already  committed 
to  the  position  of  the  oil  companies. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  basis  of  the  In- 
formation thus  far  available,  the  oil  com- 
panies' fear  that  they  could  lose  this 
issue,  tf  it  is  decided  on  the  merits  a 
year  from  now,  is  justified.  We  already 
have  the  following  iuformatim  which 
argues  las  a  Canadian  delivery  system, 
rather  than  the  Alaskan  Une: 

First,  The  Padflc  regkn,  which  woold 
be  the  prime  beneficiary  of  an  Alaskan 
pipeline,  currently  provides  most  of  the 


petroleum  it  consumes.  The  sitiiation  in 
the  Midwest  and  the  East  is  quite  dif- 
ferent, with  demand  many  times  local 
supply.  Because  of  this,  a  barrel  of  crude 
oil  in  1971,  the  last  year  for  which  re- 
liable figures  are  available,  cost  64  cents 
more  in  the  Midwest  than  on  the  west 
coast.  If  the  Alaskan  land-sea  route  is 
adopted  that  price  discr^ancy,  still  rele- 
vant, will  more  than  double  to  $1.43  per 
barrel.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an  all-land 
trans-Canadian  route  is  used  to  deliver 
the  oil,  the  discrepancy  will  be  cut  in 
half. 

Second.  Since  it  is  goierally  agreed 
that  the  natural  gas  from  Prudhoe  Bay 
would  have  to  transverse  Canada,  it 
would  make  sense  to  explore  fully  the 
possibility  of  a  single  corridor  for  the  oil 
and  gas  with  significant  cost  savings  in 
rights-of-way,  parallel  road  construction, 
and  other  expenses  associated  with  the 
constructicm  and  operation  o£  fuel  pipe- 
lines. 

Third.  There  have  been  antfaoritative 
reports  that  the  oQ  companies  involved 
in  the  venture  are  contemplating  the 
sale  of  as  much  as  500,000  barrels  per 
day — 25  percent  of  the  oil  from  Alaska — 
to  Japan.  To  export  oil  at  a  time  when 
there  is  a  serious  siiortfall  between  do- 
mestic supply  and  demand  strikes  me  as 
ludicrous  and  I  have  been  etmcemcd  by 
the  absence  of  adequate  assmreinces  from 
the  oil  companies  that  none  of  ^e 
Alaskan  on  would  be  exported.  Our 
amendment  contains  sti'ong  limitations 
on  the  exportation  of  Alaskan  oil. 

Foiu-th.  While  recognizing  that  it  will 
be  impossible  to  otihze  Alaskan  oil  and 
gas  without  incurring  some  environmen- 
tal damage  and  risk,  I  think  we  must 
minimize  that  risk,  even  as  we  consider 
economic  factors,  consumer  require- 
ments, national  security,  delivery  dates, 
and  the  overall  national  energy  situa- 
tion. It  appears,  in  this  re^pard,  that  the 
Canadian  route  is  far  more  preferable  on 
environmental  grounds. 

We  have  been  subjected,  Mr.  President, 
to  repeated  and  purportedly  authorita- 
tive comments  by  private  American  in- 
terests about  what  Canada  will  and  will 
not  require  as  conditions  for  a  trans- 
Canadian  oil  line.  These  comments  are 
presumptuous;  they  are  not  authorita- 
tive. The  lack  of  certainty  about  Can- 
ada's attitude  toward  an  oil  pipeline, 
which  would  probably  go  through  the 
Mackenzie  Valley,  was  recently  high- 
lighted by  the  vastly  different  statements 
made  by  certain  of  our  coUeagues  after 
a  visit  to  Ottawa. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  not  con- 
ducted proper  bilateral  negotiations  with 
Canada,  so  no  one  can  speak  with  con- 
fidence about  what  conditions  Canada 
will  seek  if  American  oil  is  to  transverse 
that  country.  We  must  be  wary  of  those 
who  prestune  to  relate  to  us  the  policy 
of  the  Canadian  Government. 

Yet  there  are  public  statements  by 
Canadian  officials  on  the  record  over  a 
period  of  more  than  2  years.  The  Cana- 
dian Minister  of  Energy,  Mines,  and  Re- 
sources made  a  typical  statement  this 
March  in  a  televised  interview.  Minister 
MacDonald  said: 

If  tlie  Americans  came  back  and  said  to 
us.  look,  we've  had  second  thoughts  on  that 
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trans-Alaska  p^jelhie,  we  would  like  to  take 
you  up  on  your  willingness  to  entertain  an 
application  about  the  oU  line  throogb  the 
Mackenzie  route,  I  think  the  interests  of  the 
West  Coast  (or  Canada)  would  dictate  that 
the  Government  of  Canada  should  enable 
hat  kind  of  application  to  go  ahead. 

That   is  an  extremely   open-minded 
tatement;  one  which  augurs  well  if  bi- 
lateral negotiations  are  imdertaken  in 
sood  faith  by  our  State  Department. 

Despite  the  available  information 
which  suggests  to  me  that  a  trans- 
Canadian  line  would  be  more  desirable 
than  the  Alaskan  line,  I  wish  to  reiterate 
that  support  of  the  Mondale-Bayh 
amendment  by  any  Senator  does  not 
imply  opposition  to  the  Alaskan  line,  nor 
a  commitment  to  the  Canadian  line. 

As  indicated  earlier,  this  is  an  issue 
which  can  only  be  resolved  by  the  Con- 
gress when  all  information  has  been 
made  available  to  us.  Thus  the  need  for 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues.  no  matter  what 
their  position  on  the  delivery  of  Alaskan 
oil,  to  give  this  amendment  their  most 
serious  consideration  with  due  attention 
to  the  important  goals  of  expediting  de- 
livery of  Alaskan  oil,  which  we  could 
accomplish,  and  reserving  for  Congress 
a  final  decision  on  this  matter  which  is 
basic  to  our  entire  national  energy  pol- 
icy in  an  era  when  energy  is  in  the  fore- 
front of  major  domestic  issues. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  take  this  opportunity  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  support  of 
this  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  be  offered  to  S.  1081 
which  has  just  been  introduced  goes  to 
the  heart  of  the  issue  which  Is  at  stake 
here:  the  Alaskan  pipeline  controversy. 
I  know  that  virtually  everyone  here 
agrees  on  the  Importance  of  bringing 
the  vast  supplies  of  oil  and  natural  gas 
which  have  been  discovered  in  northern 
Alaska  into  the  American  market.  How- 
ever, the  controversy  continues  as  to  the 
best  route  for  ti-ansporting  these  vital 
resources  into  the  United  States. 

A  consortium  of  major  oil  companies 
has  developed  a  plan  for  rooting  a  pipe- 
line from  Prudhoe  Bay  across  the  State 
of  Alaska  to  the  city  of  Valdez  in  the 
south  and  froir  there  by  tankers  to  the 
west  coast.  This  project  has  already  been 
approved  by  the  Interior  Department 
ao.  behalf  of  the  Nixon  administration. 
Passage  of  S.  1081,  unamended,  would 
give  the  go-ahead  to  these  plans  by  end- 
ing the  right-of-way  problems. 

However,  any  renewed  construction  of 
the  trans-Alaskan  line  would  be  short- 
lived inasmuch  as  the  environmental 
questions  have  yet  to  be  resolved  by  the 
courts.  The  amendment  which  we  are 
introducing  recognizes  the  continuing 
legal  controversy  which  exists  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Interior  Department 
has  fulfilled  tho  requirements  of  the  Na- 
tional Enviromnental  Policy  Act  to  study 
and  describe  a  trans-Canadian  route 
for  the  delivery  of  Alaskan  oil.  Even  tf 
the  Senate  votes  in  favor  of  legislation 
which  would  remove  the  obstacles  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  with  regard  to 
rights-of-way.  further  litigation  over  the 
NEPA  Issoe  win  hold  up  delivery  of 
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Alaskui  ofl  for  at  least  anottier  year 
and  possibly  more. 

The  importance  of  our  am«idment  is 
that  it  would  limit  further  construction 
delays  to  a  period  of  1  year.  During  this 
time  the  requirements  of  NEPA  would  be 
met  by  a  comprehensive  environmental 
and  economic  study  of  the  Canadian 
route  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence. At  the  same  time,  negotiations 
would  be  opened  with  the  Canadian  Grov- 
emment  to  determine  its  willingness  for 
a  trans-Canada  pipeline,  thus  clearing 
the  way  for  construction  to  begin  on  one 
route  or  another  when  Congress  makes 
the  final  decision  at  the  end  of  1  year. 
These  provisions  would  end  the  need  for 
any  further  court  litigation  and  enable 
the  Congress  to  make  an  informed  de- 
cision in  the  matter  of  route  selection. 
Mr.  President,  up  imtil  now  we  have 
been  bombarded  with  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  trans-Alaskan  route.  Too  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  merits  of 
the  alternate  possibility  of  a  pipeline 
across  Canada.  We  have  been  told  that 
construction  of  a  trans-Canadian  pipe- 
line system  would  Involve  time-consum- 
ing negotiations  with  Canada,  that  it 
would  be  far  more  costly  than  the  Alas- 
kan route,  and  would  prove  more  destruc- 
tive of  the  environment.  Predictably,  the 
catch-all  rationale  of  "national  security" 
has  also  been  advanced  to  support  the 
trans- Alaskan  route. 

But  what  are  the  facts  of  the  case? 
In  the  absence  of  an  official  and  compre- 
hensive study  comparing  the  two  routes, 
the  arguments  of  the  Interior  Depai't- 
ment  stand  on  shaky  ground. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of 
carefully  researched  independent  studies 
have  been  made.  The  results  of  the  stud- 
ies substantially  challenge  the  claim 
that  a  trans-Alaskan  route  would  best 
meet  the  energy  and  security  needs  of 
the  United  States.  In  fact,  these  stud- 
ies make  a  compelling  case  for  the  en- 
vironmental and  economic  superiority  of 
a  trans-Canadian  pipeline.  To  compli- 
cate the  situation  we  see  that  some  of 
the  same  companies  who  have  argued 
strongly  against  the  feasibility  of  a 
trans-Canadian  route  have  themselves 
issued  a  study  indicating  just  the  oppo- 
site. Early  in  1973  a  consortiiun  of  16 
major  oil  companies  released  a  4-year 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  a  trans-Ca- 
nadian pipeline.  Their  conclusions  indi- 
cated that — 

1.  Construction  and  operation  of  a  4«-incta 
diameter  crude  oil  pipeline  from  the  arctic 
coasts  of  Alaska  or  Canada  to  Edmonton,  Al- 
berta, is  technically  feasible. 

2.  Such  a  pipeline  can  be  built  and  oper- 
ated without  major  or  irreparable  damage  to 
the  arctic  environment. 

3.  It  can  be  designed,  built,  and  in  opera- 
tion within  a  period  of  four  years  after  a 
final  declston  to  inwceed,  providing  final 
governmental  approvals  are  granted  within 
the  first  year. 

4.  NorUiem  residents  shotild  benefit  from 
economic  development  in  their  region.  The 
size  of  the  project  is  such  that  training  and 
employment  can  be  offered  to  all  northern 
residents  who  wish  it. 

5.  The  1738  mile  pipeline,  with  pump  sta- 
tions and  terminal  facilities,  can  be  built 
for  about  $3,400  minion  on  the  basis  of  the 
construction  timetable  shown  In  Scblbit 
6-4. 


6.  At  a  volume  of  14J  million  barrels  per 
day,  crude  oU  can  be  transported  from  Prud- 
hoe Bay  to  Edmonton  on  a  7  percent  Sow- 
through  net  income  basis  at  a  30-year  aver- 
age tariff  of  »1.15  per  barrel.  It  can  be  de- 
livered from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  the  Chicago 
area  for  an  approximately  average  tariff  of 
$1 .55  per  barrel,  and  to  Pnget  Sound  at  about 
SI  .40. 

7.  A  feasible  route,  compatible  with  the 
concept  of  a  transportation  carrldor  and 
having  minimum  effect  on  the  environment, 
can  be  established.  A  general  route  that 
meets  these  conditions  has  been  selected  on 
the  basis  of  aerial  and  ground  reconnaissance 
and  soil  borings  in  permafrost  areas. 

8.  The  pipeline  can  be  designed  to  with- 
stand the  moderate  seismic  ground  accelera- 
tions to  be  expected  along  its  route.  Fur- 
ther research  may  reveal  areas  of  potential 
fault  displacement  that  the  romte  should 
avoid  or  for  which  special  design  would  be 
required. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  further  study  of 
this  controversy  is  vitally  needed  if  the 
Congress  is  ever  to  have  Uie  opportimity 
of  making  an  objective  and  informed 
judgment. 

Ml*.  President,  we  have  an  obligation 
to  represent  our  constituents  in  the  Sen- 
ate with  wisdom  and  responsibility.  We 
cannot  fulfill  that  obligation  responsi- 
bly on  this  issue  until  all  of  the  facts 
have  been  given  a  thorough  and  impar- 
tial study  in  accordance  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Nattonal  Environmental 
PoUcy  Act.  The  amendment  which  we 
have  introduced  provides  for  such  a 
study.  It  does  not  formulate  a  decision 
in  favor  of  either  of  the  two  routes. 

If  proponents  of  the  trans-Alaskan 
route  are,  indeed,  convinced  of  the  su- 
periority of  that  choice,  they  should  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  an  objective  analy- 
sis of  the  Canadian  route.  They  have 
nothing  to  lose  from  a  1-year  morato- 
rium which  would  permit  such  a  study 
since  litigation  on  the  NEPA  question 
insures  at  least  a  1-year  delay  in  any 
case,  and  either  pipeline  can  be  built  in 
approximately  the  same  length  of  time 
after  Congress  makes  the  final  decision 
a  year  from  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  S«iate's  sup- 
port for  this  amendment. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  DEFENSE  AR- 
TICLES AND  SERVICES  FOR  FOR- 
EIGN COUNTRIES — AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    HO.     241 

(Oi-dered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Roth)  submitted  amendments,  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the 
bill  (S.  1443)  to  authorize  the  furnish- 
ing of  defense  articles  and  services  to 
f(M-eign  countries  and  international  orga- 
nizations. 


LAND  USE  POLICY  AND  PLANNING 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1973— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMEITDBiIENT    tfO.    243 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  MUSKIE  submitted  ameiKiments. 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bin  (S.  268)  to  establish  a  national  land 
use  policy,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
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the  Interior  to  make  grants  to  assist  the 
States  to  develop  and  implement  State 
land  use  programs,  to  coordinate  Federal 
programs  and  policies  which  have  a  land 
use  impact,  to  coordinate  planning  and 
management  of  Federal  lands  and  plan- 
ning and  management  of  adjacent  non- 
Federal  lands,  and  to  establish  an  Office 
of  Land  Use  Policy  Administration  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     244 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  HANSEN  (for  himself.  Mi-.  Fan- 
nin and  Mr.  Bartlett)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  Senate  bill  268.  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     24S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  Senate  bill  268,  supra. 


in  room  4232,  to  discuss  this  matter,  and 
I  invite  all  interested  parties  to  con- 
tact Stephen  J.  Wexler,  counsel  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  at 
225-7666. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  FEDERAL  FI- 
NANCING BANK— AMENDMENT 


UNITED  STATES-SOVIET  TRADE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  agreements  coming  out  of  the 
visit  of  Soviet  General  Secretary  Brezh- 
nev is  an  agricultural-research  accord 
including  improved  information  and  sta- 
tistics on  each  country's  crops. 

These  Improved  data  will  permit  U.S. 
farm  planning  to  project  potential  ex- 
ports. When  Senator  Bellmon,  Congress- 
man Reuss,  and  I  were  in  Moscow  in 
November-December  1972,  we  made  spe- 
cific recommendations  to  Soviet  lead- 
ers, urging  that  agricultural  statistics 
be  included  in  any  joint  agreement.  We 
then  transmitted  our  feelings  on  this 
subject  to  Presidential  Science  Adviser 
Dr.  Edward  David,  Jr. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  played  a 
part  In  this  area  of  U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
progress.  We  might  also  note  that  this 


Mr.  Brezhnev  has  been  encouraged  by  the 
White  House  to  meet  with  the  Senate  com- 
mittee because  of  Congress's  concessions  un- 
less Moscow  allows  free  emigration  of  Jews 
and  others  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Administration  has  not  given  much 
publicity  to  the  contemplated  agreements, 
preferring  to  maintain  some  surprise  for 
next  week  when  the  accords  are  expected  to 
be  signed,  provided  iinresolved  questions  are 
settled  by  then. 

The  agreements  Include  the  following: 

An  accord  on  oceanography,  including  pro- 
visions for  joint  exploration  and  exchange  of 
Information,  in  matters  dealing  with  deep 
waters. 

A  widening  of  the  current  two-year  re- 
newable cultural  exchange  program  to  in- 
clude broader  contacts  and  ties. 

An  agreement  in  the  field  of  transporta- 
tion by  which  experts  in  auto,  rail  and  air 
transportation  would  exchange  visits  and  ex- 
periences. 

An  income-tax  agreement  to  accommodate 
the  growing  number  of  nationals  from  each 
country  expected  to  be  working  In  the  other. 

An  agricultural-research  accord  that  would 
Include  Information  and  statistics  on  each 
country's  crops,  making  it  easier  for  the 
United  States  to  project  Soviet  needs  in  a 
given  year. 

SCIENTIFIC  ACCOKO  LIXEI.T 

In  addition,  several  officials  said  the  two 
sides  were  working  on  a  significant  scientific 


AMENDMENT    NO.    343 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  925)  to  estabUsh  a  Federal 

Financing  Bank,  to  provide  for  coordi-     „..^.^  y,yj^^^^a..^,.i,^  i-  ,..  ,..,.ii.».   „«,.,- 
nated  and  more  effl^cient  financing  of     can  be  ;xrectedi;%hange"evr ongTs*':    B^l^r^^^^^^^tZallZ^^^Z: 

F.Hpr„i  „.H  f.^.,.o„„  „.....„.  K tablished    practices.    This   suggests    we    tatlon  o?  Sll^egic  a^,  ^iS  v^ious  pTol 

press  hard  for  other  reciprocal  data  on  Jects  aimed  at  promoting  commerce  between 
commercial  and  financial  affairs.  Second,     *^®  two  countries. 

this  agreement  proves  that  when  the  ^^-  ^^°^  ^^^  Mr.  Brezhnev  wui  also  dis- 
U.S.  Congress  and  the  executive  branch  £"^  *^®  Middle  East,  Indochina  and  Europe, 
work   together,   their   combined   efforts     "''*  "°  ^^^^  P"'*"*'  agreements  are  ex- 


modest  progress  illustrates  two  prin 

ciples  worth  keeping  in  mind*  First  the  ^^^^eJ^^o*'  but  it  was  not  possible  to  find 

Soviet   Union,    when   pressed   in   areas  o"tw»»at "  was  about. 

where  cooperktion   is  of  mutuS  valu^  ^""^  agreements  would  be  in  addition  to 


Federal  and  federally  assisted  borrow 
ings  from  the  public,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


ADDITIONAL  COSfONSOR  OF  AN 

AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT    NO.    233,    TO    S.    268 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Amendment 
No.  232  to  S.  268. 


NOnCE  OF  HEARING  ON  GUARAN- 
TEED STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  program,  under  which 
the  Government  guarantees  loans  made 
by  private  banks  to  students,  was  the 
subject  of  special  legislation  last  year. 
This  special  legislation  was  made  nec- 
essary due  to  a  difference  in  interpreta- 
tion of  the  so-called  needs  test  by  the 
Office  of  Education.  It  was  thought  that 
this  difference  was  suitably  resolved  so 
that  the  banks  could  easily  make  loans 
to  students. 

Information  received  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  indicates  that  stu- 
dents this  year  are  again  experiencing 
difficulty  in  getting  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loans  from  banks,  in  that  the  banks 
are  stating  that  the  need  statement  sup- 
plied by  the  school  acts  as  an  effective 
bar  to  the  granting  of  a  loan.  This  is  a 
misinterpretation  of  the  law.  As  writ- 
ten, it  provides  for  a  "needs  test,"  which 
is  advisory  to  the  bank  but  not  manda- 
tory. 

To  ward  off  a  crucial  situation  caus- 
ing great  anxiety  to  students  and  their 
parents,  I  have  scheduled  a  hearing  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education  for  Fri- 
day morning,  June  22,  1973,  at  9:30  a.m. 


may  provide  greater  chances  of  success — 
even  in  U.S.-U.S:S.R.  relations. 

I  ask  for  unanimous  consent  to  print 
a  recent  article  from  the  New  York 
Times,  a  joint  letter  to  former  Presiden- 
tial Science  Adviser  Dr.  Edward  E.  David, 
Jr.,  and  the  text  of  the  United  States- 
Soviet  agreement  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Five  Pacts  Reporttd  Ready  For  Brezhnevs 

U.S.  Visrr 

(By  Bernard  Gwertzman) 

Washington,  June  2. — The  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  plan  to  use  the  visit 
by  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  to  this  country  next 
week  to  announce  five  or  six  specific  agree- 
ments intended  to  promote  further  coopera- 
tion between  the  two  nations.  Administration 
officials  and  Soviet  diplomats  said  today. 

Officials  from  both  countries  were  busy 
today  discussing  unresolved  questions  so  that 
the  accords,  enlarging  upon  last  year's  Nixon- 
Brezhnev  meeting  in  Moscow,  would  be  ready 
by  the  time  the  Soviet  Communist  party 
leader  arrived  in  Washington  this  weekend 
for  the  official  visit  June  18  to  26. 

At  the  same  time.  Administration  officials 
disclosed  that  Mr.  Brezhnev,  while  in  Wash- 
ington next  week,  planned  to  have  at  least 
two  lunches  at  Blair  House,  his  official  resi- 
dence here,  to  meet  some  Americans  not  in 
the  .Administration. 

lunch  wrrH  legislators 
Members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  will  be  invited  to  one  lunch — 
tentatively  set  for  Tuesday — and  about  40 
business  executives  to  the  other.  On  both  oc- 
casions, Mr.  Brezhnev  Is  expected  to  stress 
his  desire  for  closer  ties  between  the  two 
countries,  particularly  In  trade. 


pected  to  result  from  those  talks. 

A  Soviet  advance  group  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington Sunday  night,  and  has  been  meeting 
with  American  officials  about  the  itinerary. 
Late  this  afternoon,  it  was  still  not  known 
whether  Mr.  Brezhnev  wourld  arrive  in  Wash- 
ington Saturday  or  Sunday. 

FORMAL  GREETING  MONDAY 

Tentatively,  Mr.  Brezhnev  is  expected  to 
be  greeted  formally  at  the  White  House  Mon- 
day morning  and  to  be  the  guest  at  an  official 
dinner  that  night.  He  will  stay  in  the  Wash- 
ington area  through  Thursday  before  leaving 
Friday  lor  San  Clemente,  Calif.,  to  be  Mr. 
Nixon's  guest  at  the  California  White  House. 
He  is  scheduled  to  return  to  Washington  on 
Monday,  June  25.  and  leave  for  Moscow  on 
June  26.  He  Is  expected  to  stop  In  Houston  to 
visit  the  space  C2nter. 

Mr.  Brezhnev's  visit  has  been  criticized  by 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  D3mocrat  of 
Washington,  as  poorly  timed.  The  Senator 
has  suggested  that  it  should  be  postponed 
because  of  the  Watergate  atmosbperehere. 

But  today  Senator  Hugh  Scott,  the  Repub- 
lican leader,  defended  the  visit  In  a  Ssnate 
speech.  He  said  that  It  was  "naive"  and  "un- 
fortunately partisan'  to  suggest  that  Mr. 
Nixon  was  disabled  because  of  Watergate. 

"The  coming  Brezhnev  visit  Is  intended  to 
be  the  epitome  of  more  than  a  year's  arduous 
preparation,"  he  said.  "Its  product  will  al- 
most certainly  be  solid  progress  in  Improving 
U.  S.  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  a 
strengthened  detente." 

American  Embassy, 
Moscow,  December  1,  1972. 
Dr.  Edward  E.  David,  Jr.. 

Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  Executive 
07'Ce  of  the  President,  Executive  Office 
Building,   Washington,   D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  David:  As  a  result  of  our  Congres- 
sional Delegation  visit  here  during  the  week 
of  November  27-December  2  inclusive,  it  is 
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abundantly  dear  that  the  Soviet  goTemment 
as  a  matter  of  policy  restricts  the  timely 
dissemination  of  the  type  of  crop  Ijoforma- 
tlon  we  normally  publicly  provide  and  con- 
sider minimally  essential. 

As  the  U.S.  Congress  will  be  considering 
prospective  Soviet  agricultural  purchases 
from  the  United  States  in  preparing  new 
agrlcultoral  legislation  it  la  Imperative  that 
we  move  mutually  toward  improvement  In 
this  area  of  Information.  If  the  United 
States  farmer  can  not  plan  better  to  meet 
future  Soviet  purchases  this  potentially 
beneficial  market  may  lose  a  good  deal  of  its 
attractiveness. 

In  accordance  with  the  Agreement  Between 
the  GoTemment  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  signed  May  24, 
1073,  on  cooperation  in  the  Field  of  Science 
and  Technology  specific  understandings  are 
now  being  worked  out.  We  the  undersigned 
members  of  the  United  States  Congress  rec- 
ommend inclusion  in  the  Uemorandum  of 
Co<^>eratlon  on  Science  and  Techn<^ogy  Re- 
search in  the  Fisld  of  Agriculture  the  fol- 
lowing problem  area,  i.6.  Improved  techniques 
for  developing  technical  and  statistical  sys- 
tems for  crop  reporting  on  a  timely,  accurate 
and  reciprocal  basis. 

In  our  meeting  with  Minister  Maske-lch 
this  matter  was  specifically  discussed.  It  Is 
our  understanding  that  he  would  agree  to 
support  this  if  it  were  Included  as  ->  specific 
program  area  In  the  Memorandum  of  Co- 
operation. 

Yours  truly, 

StTBERT  H.  HUMPHBET, 

V.S.  Senator. 
HEiniY  BsLUcnif , 

VS.  Senator. 
Henbt  Rztrss. 

U.S.  Representative. 

EXEConvE  Office  of  the  President, 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  20, 1972. 
Hon.  HuBEST  H.  Humfhbet, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Wmahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sbnatob  Humfbsey:  I  greatly  wel- 
come you  and  your  colleagues  interest  in  the 
President's  Cooperative  Program  In  Science 
and  Technology  with  the  U.S.SJl.  I  thank 
you  for  the  suggestion,  in  your  letter  of 
December  1,  to  propose  "Improved  tech- 
niques for  developing  technical  and  statistl- 
eal  systems  for  crop  reporting  on  a  timely,  ac- 
curate, and  reciprocal  basis,"  as  an  area  of 
U.S.-Soviet  cooperation.  We  will  follow  this 
up  through  our  Working  Group  on  Agri- 
cultural Research. 

In  a  recent  meeting  with  the  Soviets,  our 
proposal  for  cooperation  on  agricultural  eco- 
nomics. Including  methods  of  analysis,  did 
not  lead  to  agreement.  I  very  much  hope 
that  your  conversations  with  Minister  Mat- 
skevlch  will  have  Increased  the  chances  of 
success  in  this  general  area. 

Please  let  me  know  at  any  time  If  you 
have  further  interest  in  our  rapidly  develop- 
ing cooperative  program. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  E.  Davis.  Jr., 

Director. 

ACKLKMENT    BETWEEN     THE     GOVERNKSNT    OF 

THE  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  tub  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist REPXTBZJCS  on  COOFESaTION  IN  THE 

Field  of  AcaictrLruaE 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  Soivlet  Socialist  Republics; 

Taking  into  account  the  importance  which 
the  production  of  food  has  for  the  peoples 
of  both  countries  and  for  all  of  mankind; 

Desiring  to  expand  existing  cooperation 
between  the  two  countries  in  the  field  of 
agrienlttiral  research  and  development; 


Wishing  to  i4>ply  new  knowledge  and  tech- 
nology in  agricultural  production  and  proc- 
essing; 

Recognizing  the  desirability  of  expand- 
ing relationships  in  agrtcultnral  trade  and 
the  exchange  of  information  necessary  for 
such  trade; 

Convinced  that  cooperation  in  the  field 
of  agriculture  will  contribute  to  overall  im- 
provement of  relations  between  the  two 
countries; 

In  pursuance  and  further  development  of 
the  Agreement  between  the  Governement  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  on  Cooperation  in  the  Fields  of 
Science  and  Technology  of  May  24.  1972,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  Agreement  on  Ex- 
changes and  Coc^>eration  in  Scientific,  Tech- 
nical. Educational,  Cultural  and  Other 
Fields  of  April  11,  1972,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  Agreement  on  Cooperation  in  the 
Field  of  Environmental  Protection  of  May 
23,  1972; 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

ASnCLE  I 

The  Parties  will  develop  and  carry  out 
cooperation  in  the  field  of  agriculture  on 
the  basis  of  mutual  benefit,  equality  and 
reciprocity. 

ARTICLE  u 

The  Parties  will  promote  the  development 
of  mutually  beneficial  cooperation  in  the  fol- 
lowing main  areas : 

1.  Regular  exchange  of  relevant  informa- 
tion, including  forward  estimates,  on  pro- 
duction, consumption,  demand  and  trade  of 
major  agricultural   commodities. 

2.  Methods  of  forecasting  the  production, 
demand  and  consumption  of  major  agricul- 
tural products,  including  ecouometiic 
methods. 

5.  Plant  science,  Including  genetics,  breed- 
ing, plant  protection  and  crc^  production, 
including  production  under  semi-arid  condi- 
tions. 

4.  Livestock  and  poultry  science,  includ- 
ing genetics,  breeding,  physiology,  nutrition, 
dtsfrafie  protection  and  large-scale  operations. 

6.  Soil  science,  including  the  theory  of 
movement  of  water,  gases,  salts,  and  heat 
in  soils. 

«.  Mechanisation  of  sgrlctjiture,  Includ- 
ing development  and  testing  of  new  ma- 
chinery, equipment  and  technology,  as  well 
as  repair  and  tei^nical  service. 

7.  Application,  storage  and  tranqwrtatlon 
of  mineral  fertilizers  and  other  agricultural 
chemicals. 

8.  Processing,  storage  and  preservation  of 
agricultural  commodities,  including  formula 
feed  technology. 

9.  Land  reclamation  and  reclamation 
engineering,  including  development  of  new 
equipment,  designs  and  materials. 

10.  Use  of  mathematical  methods  and  elec- 
tronic computers  in  agriculture,  including 
mathematical  modeling  of  large-scale  agri- 
cultural enterprises. 

Other  areas  of  cooperation  may  be  added 
by  mutual  agreement. 

ARTICLE   m 

Cooperation  between  the  Parties  may  take 
the  following  forms: 

1.  Exchange  of  scientists,  specialists  and 
trainees. 

2.  Organization  of  bilateral  symposia  and 
conferences. 

3.  Exchange  of  scientific,  technical  and 
relevant  economic  information,  and  methods 
of  research. 

4.  Planning,  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  Joint  projects  and  programs. 

6.  Exchange  of  plant  germ  plasm,  seeds 
and  living  material. 

6.  Exchange  of  animals,  biological  ma- 
terials, agricultural  chemicals,  and  models 
of  new  machines,  equipment  and  sdentiflc 
Instruments. 


7.  Direct  contacts  and  exchanges  between 
botanical  gardens. 

8.  Exchange  of  agricultural  exhibitions. 
Other  forms  of  cooperation  may  be  added 

by  mutual  agreement. 

AancLE  jw 

1.  In  furtherance  of  the  aims  of  this  Agree- 
ment, the  Parties  wni.  as  appropriate,  en- 
courage, promote  and  monitor  the  develop- 
ment of  cooperation  and  direct  contacts  be- 
tween governmental  and  non-governmental 
institutions,  research  and  other  organiza- 
tions, trade  associations,  and  firms  of  the  two 
countries,  including  the  conclusion,  as  ap- 
propriate, of  implementing  agreements  for 
carrying  out  specific  projects  and  programs 
under  this  Agreement. 

2.  To  assure  fruitful  development  of  co- 
operation, the  Parties  will  render  every  assist- 
ance for  the  travel  of  scientists  and  specialists 
to  areas  of  the  two  countoles  appropriate  for 
thj  conduct  of  activities  under  this  Agree- 
ment. 

3.  Projects  and  exchanges  under  this 
Agreement  will  be  carried  out  In  accordance 
with  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  two 
countries. 

AKTTCLE  T 

1.  For  implementation  of  this  Agreement, 
there  shall  be  established  a  US-US8R  Joint 
Committee  on  Agricultural  Cooperation 
which  shall  meet,  as  a  rule,  once  a  year, 
alternately  In  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  unless  otherwise  mutually 
agreed. 

2.  The  Joint  Oommtttee  will  review  and 
approve  specific  projects  and  programs  of  co- 
operation; establish  the  procedures  for  their 
implementation;  designate,  as  appropriate, 
institutions  and  organizations  responsible  for 
carrying  out  cooperative  activities;  and  make 
recommendations,  as  appropriate,  to  the 
Parties. 

3.  Within  the  framework  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mltee  there  shall  be  establised  a  Joint  Work- 
ing Group  on  Agricultural  Economic  Research 
and  Information  and  a  Joint  Working  Group 
on  Agricultural  Research  and  Technological 
Development.  Unless  otherwise  mutually 
agreed,  each  Joint  Working  Group  wiU  meet 
alternately  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  at  least  two  times  a  year.  The 
Joint  Commfttee  may  establish  other  work- 
ing groups  as  It  deems  necessary. 

4.  The  Executive  Agents  for  coordinating 
and  carrying  out  this  Agreement  shall  be,  for 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  for  the  Government  of  the 
Uhion  of  Soviet  Socialist  RepubUcs,  the  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture  of  the  USSR.  The  Execu- 
tive Agents  will,  as  appropriate,  assure  the 
cooperation  in  their  respective  countries  of 
other  Institutions  and  organ  izaUons  as  re- 
quired for  carrying  out  Joint  acUvlUes  under 
this  Agreement.  During  the  period  between 
meetings  of  the  Joint  Committee,  the  Execu- 
tive Agents  will  maintain  contact  with  each 
other  and  coordinate  and  supervise  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  cooperative 
activities  conducted  under  this  Agreement. 

ARTICLE  VI 

Unless  an  Implementing  agreement  con- 
tains other  provisions,  each  Party  or  partic- 
ipating Institution,  organization  or  firm,  shall 
bear  the  oosU  of  its  participation  and  that 
of  its  personnel  in  cooperative  activities 
engaged  in  under  this  Agreement, 
aancij:  vn 

1.  Nothing  in  this  Agreenent  tiiall  be 
interpreted  to  prejudice  or  modify  any  exist- 
ing Agreements  between  the  Parties. 

2.  Projects  developed  by  the  US-USSB 
Joint  Working  Group  on  Agricultural  Re- 
search which  were  approved  at  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  US-USSR  Joint  Commission  on 
Scientific  and  Technical  Cooperation  ou 
March  21,  1973,  wlU  continue  without  inter- 
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ruptlon  and  will  become  the  responsibility 
of  the  US-USSR  Joint  Committee  on  Agri- 
cultural Cooperation  upon  its  formal  estab- 
lishment. 

ARTICLE  vm 

1.  This  Agreement  shall  enter  Into  force 
upon  signature  and  remam  in  force  for  Ave 
years.  It  will  be  automatically  extended  for 
successive  five-year  periods  unless  either 
Party  notifies  the  other  of  Us  intent  to  ter- 
minate this  Agreement  not  later  than  sU 
months  prior  to  the  expiration  of  this  Agree- 
ment. 

3.  Tills  Agreement  may  be  modified  at 
any  time  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  Par- 
ties. 

3.  The  termination  of  this  Agreement  will 
not  affect  the  validity  of  implementing 
agreements  concluded  under  this  Agreement 
between  instituticns,  organizations  and  firms 
of  the  two  countries. 


THE  JCB  CORPS  CUTBACK— THE 
CASE  OF  TONGUE  POINT 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  12,  Secretary  of  Labor  Brennan  an- 
nounced his  plan  for  implementing  the 
major  reduction  in  the  Job  Corps  which 
was  provided  for  in  the  President's  budg- 
et for  1974.  In  essence,  the  budget  calls 
for  a  20  percent  cutback  in  both  funds 
and  enrollment  capacity  for  1974  but  the 
Secretary's  implementation  plan  calls 
f  .r  a  55  percent  :ut  for  the  Women's  Job 
Corps  Center  at  Tongue  Point  in  Astoria, 
Oreg. 

I  know  that  it  is  usual  for  Senators  to 
object  to  budget  cuts  that  afFect  activi- 
ties in  their  home  State  and  that  argu- 
ments thai  cuts  should  be  made  some- 
where else  are  often  viewed  with  skep- 
ticism. However,  the  allocation  of  the 
budget  cuts  among  the  different  Job 
Corps  Centers  has  been  arrived  at  in  such 
a  peculiar  manner  that  I  believe  it  is  le- 
gitimate in  fact  necessary,  to  determine 
whether  there  is  any  objective  evidence 
to  support  the  drastic  reduction  that  has 
been  applied  to  the  Tongue  Point  Center. 
The  need  for  close  examination  is  par- 
ticularly cogent  in  light  of  recent  com- 
mendations that  have  been  accorded  the 
center.  Based  on  its  proven  capacity  as 
an  achiever  of  both  goals  and  subsequent 
awards.  Tongue  Point  has  enjoyed  strong 
suppor-  from  *he  people  it  serves,  the 
community  to  which  i'.  belongs,  and  from 
the  very  guardian  of  its  well-being,  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

In  his  statement  announcing  the  im- 
plementation of  the  cutback.  Secretary 
Brennan  said: 

Performance  has  been  and  wi  1  continue  to 
be,  the  key  factor  in  any  decision  we  have 
made,  or  will  make  in  the  future,  relative 
to  the  status  of  any  Job  Corps  center. 

I  applaud  that  statement  and,  in 
stressing  the  fiscal  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress, I  will  continue  to  support  cuts 
that  are  based  on  objective  performance 
standards  in  getting  the  most  out  of  a 
program  for  every  single  dollar  spent  in 
its  maintenance. 

When  the  major  cutback  in  the  Job 
Corps  was  made  in  1969  by  Secretary 
Shultz,  the  Labor  Department  an- 
nounced publicly  the  criteria  that  were 
used  for  assessbig  the  performance  of 
the  different  camps  and  gave  ratings  for 
each  of  them.  It  should  be  noted  that 
no  such  data  are  available  from  the  La- 


bor Department  concerning  this  cut  and 
it  is  hard  for  me  to  understand  how  cuts 
can  be  based  on  performance  if  the  De- 
partment does  not  have  performance 
ratings  for  each  camp.  While  I  do  not 
have  data  on  each  camp.  I  have  been  sup- 
plied with  performance  data  comparing 
the  Tongue  Point  camp  with  average 
data  for  all  women's  centers  and  that 
data  does  not  support  cutting  Tongue 
Point  by  55  percent  while  cutting  the 
combined  total  of  all  other  women's 
centers  by  less  than  15  percent.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  available  statistics  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, as  further  evidence  of  the  dis- 
proportionate nature  of  this  reduction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Before  I  discuss 
that  data,  let  me  revert  quickly  to  the 
criteria  that  were  used  in  allocating  the 
cuts  in  1969.  At  that  time  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  used  four  criteria:  costs, 
length  of  stay,  the  30-day  loss  rate,  edu- 
cational gains  and  placement  rate.  The 
placement  rate  was  considered  the  most 
important  and  was  given  double  weight 
in  arriving  at  the  performance  index.  So 
that  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
appropriateness  of  the  criteria,  I  will 
use  the  same  criteria  to  discuss  the  al- 
location of  this  year's  cut. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  costs — an  issue 
which  should  command  our  utmost  scru- 
tiny and  an  area  where  Tongue  Point 
appears  vulnerable;  however,  after  the 
necessary  examination  the  Center  proves 
itself  of  comparable  worth  and  not  of 
weakness.  The  man-year  cost  at  Tongue 
Point  has  averaged  6  percent  higher  than 
that  for  all  Women's  Job  Corps  Centers 
over  the  last  2>/'2  fiscal  years.  This  ap- 
pears like  a  substantial  adverse  factor 
for  the  Center — but  appearances  often 
bslie  reality.  The  cost  of  living  is  higher 
in  the  Far  West  than  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  and  the  most  objective 
figure  that  I  can  find  to  measure  that 
regional  differential  turns  out  to  be 
exactly  6  percent.  This  6  percent  figure 
is  not  mine— it  is  that  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  It  comes  from  the  latest 
annual  family  budget  figures  published 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  which  show 
that  family  consixmption  items  average 
6  percent  more  in  nonmetropolitan  areas 
of  the  West  than  they  do  in  such  areas 
taking  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
Thus  while  Tongue  Point  does  have  a 
higher  unit  cost  than  all  women's  cen- 
ters, it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  little 
more  than  a  reflection  of  the  liigher  cost 
of  living. 

In  the  second  criterion,  average  length 
of  stay,  the  Tongue  Point  Center  rated 
substantially  below  the  average  but  in 
the  other  criterion  measuring  holding 
power  of  the  center — the  dropout  rate 
in  the  first  30  days— the  Center  rated 
slightly  above  the  national  average.  In 
the  most  important  of  all  the  factors, 
and  that  is,  or  at  least  was,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  opinion.  Tongue  Point 
rated  above  the  national  average.  Since 
the  placement  rate  of  Tongue  Point  ex- 
ceeded that  of  all  centers,  I  just  cannot 
understand  how,  in   the  face  of  this 


higher  placement  rate,  the  Department 
of  Labor  can  Justify  such  an  enormously 
larger  reduction  in  funds. 

I  do  not  have  any  figures  relating  to 
educational  success,  which  was  the  other 
factor  used  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
in  1969,  but  from  my  own  knowledge  of 
the  excellence  of  the  educational  pro- 
gram there,  I  cannot  doubt  that  if  edu- 
cational achievement  data  were  avail- 
able. Tongue  Point's  comparative  record 
would  be  outstanding. 

I  have  touched  only  briefly  on  a  num- 
ber of  elements  for  concern  prompted  by 
Secretary  Brennan's  announcement.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  further 
questions  regarding  this  grave  matter, 
as  contained  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  William 
H.  Kolberg,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Man- 
power, be  printed  in  the  Record  imme- 
diately following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  We  all  know  that 
these  are  times  of  budgetary  stringency 
and  we  must  recognize  that  no  Senator's 
State  is  immune  when  budget  cuts  are 
applied  to  individual  programs.  But,  as 
the  administration  has  repeatedly  stated, 
budget  cuts  are  to  be  used  to  weed  out 
the  inefficient  programs.  If  we  are  to 
wield  the  ax,  let  us  use  the  discrimina- 
ting blade  of  an  open  mind,  sharpened 
by  the  recognition  of  success.  Tongue 
Point  by  this  rule  deserves  no  deep  cut, 
for  the  center  more  than  adequately 
meets  the  standard  of  efBciercy. 

The  Department  of  Labor  should  re- 
view its  action,  discard  arbitrary  deter- 
minations, and  reassert  its  well-founded 
pride  in  Tongue  Point  by  revising  Its 
reduction  to  a  justiflable  level.  The  De- 
partment should  do  so  with  all  possible 
dispatch  and  within  the  firm  presence  of 
objectivity. 

EXHIBIT  1 

MANPOWER  ADMINISTRATION-COMPARATIVE  STATIS- 
TICS-TONGUE POINT  JOB  CORPS  CENTER  FOR  WOMEN 
AND  ALL  WOMEN'S  CENTERS 
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1st 

quarter. 

Fiscal      fiscal 

1st 
half, 
fiscal 

year       year 
1972       1973 

year 
1973 

TONGUE  POINT 

Category  I  and  II  terminations  (per- 
cent)   41.59 

Category  III  terminations  (percent).  58. 41 

SO-day  loss  rate  (percent* 32. 53 

Average  length  of  slay  (months) 3. 73 

Placement  rate,  all  categories 72. 50 

Man-year  costs $5,605 

ALL  WOMEN'S  CENTERS 

Category  I  and  II  terminations  (per- 
cent)   55. 38 

Category  III  terminations  (percent).  44.63 

30-day  loss  rate  (percent) 23. 83 

Average  length  of  stay  (months) 6. 1 

Placement  rate,  all  categories 78.8 

Man-year  costs $5,276 


40.31 

44.14 

59.69 

55.86 

20.92 

22.53 

3.98 

3.98 

NA 

78.00 

»5,584 

$5,  841 

56.60 

55.90 

43.40 

44.11 

22.07 

23.92 

6.3 

6.3 

74.8 

77.7 

J5.276 

$5,472 

ExHiBrr  2 

June  18,  1973. 
Mr.  William  H.  Kolberg, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Manpower, 
Department  o/  Lahor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Kolberg:  On  Tuesday  of  last 
week,  June  12,  1973,  Secretary  Brennan  an- 
nounced plans  for  a  "smaller  but  more  effec- 


tive Job  Corps".  In  this  time  of  particular 
budgetary  constraints,  such  a  move  is  con- 
sistent with  the  Administration's  desire  to 
trim  proven  excess  and  consolidate  that 
which  Is  good  in  federal  programs.  And, 
while  I  support  the  general  Intent  of  this 
announcement,  I  am  disturbed  by  the  spe- 
cific implementation  of  Secretary  Brennan's 
proposal  as  it  pointedly  relates  to  the 
Women's  Job  Corps  Center  at  Tongue  Point 
la  Astoria,  Oregon. 

Without  additional  statistics  and  informa- 
tion, I  am  confused  as  to  why  the  Tongue 
Point  facility  will  suffer  a  66%  reduction 
compared  to  a  less  than  16%  reduction  In 
trainees  for  the  ten  other  Women's  Job 
Corps  Centers.  This  concern  Is  prompted  by 
a  number  of  considerations. 

What  sort  of  qualifications  were  utilized 
In  making  the  reduction  decisions?  In  1969, 
apparently,  a  "performance  Index"  was  used 
in  the  objective  examination  of  each  Job 
Corps  Center.  Was  the  same  system  used  In 
formulating  Secretary  Brennan's  decision  of 
June,  1973?  If  so,  were  the  centers  ranked 
numerically?  What  was  Tongue  Point's  posi- 
tion compared  to  the  other  ten  centers? 
These  questions  are  of  particular  concern 
when  they  are  Juxtaposed  alongside  the  rec- 
ord of  Tongue  Point,  for  recent  statistics 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  would  seem 
to  Indicate  that  the  Tongue  Point  Women's 
Job  CJorps  Center's  performance  places  a  cut 
of  66%  In  question  and  would  lead  me  to 
believe  that  It  Is  disproportionate  In  nature. 
Therefore,  in  the  Interest  of  precision  in  this 
matter,  I  would  appreciate  performance  data 
for  Tongue  Point  and  each  additional  center 
now  operating,  the  telling  information  uti- 
lized in  making  reduction  determinations. 
I  believe  this  drastic  cut  must  be  supported 
by  objective  Department  of  Labor  statistics. 
If  the  evidence  is  not  discernible,  if  it  is  not 
concrete,  then,  revisions  must  be  made. 

There  are  additional  factors  that  contrib- 
ute to  the  difficulty  of  fair  and  even-handed 
evaluation.  Reluctantly,  comparisons  are  in- 
evitable between  the  Tongue  Point  facility 
and  other  centers.  My  interpretation  of  re- 
cent Information  compares  Tongue  Point 
favorably  with  the  average  of  all  Women's 
Job  Corps  Centers.  I  have  been  Informed 
that  In  addition  to  "performance"  (Secre- 
tary Brennan's  "key  factor  In  any  decision 
we  have  made"),  cost  Is  also  a  major  con- 
sideration. But,  what  sort  of  criteria  are 
used  In  weighing  the  "man-year  costs"? 
Classification  is  needed  in  determining 
whether  differences  In  the  cost  of  living  be- 
tween the  West  Coast  and  other  sectors  of 
the  country  are  significant  to  the  degree  of 
altering  the  man-year  costs  for  different 
centers.  That  the  West  Coast  cost  of  living 
la  cited  by  some  to  be  as  much  as  6%  higher 
than  other  sectors  of  the  nation  would,  thus, 
have  significant  impact. 

Related  to  the  Issue  of  man-year  costs  Is 
the  unclear  status  that  a  less  than  capacity 
complement  of  trainees  may  lend  to  higher 
costs.  Specifically,  does  Tongue  Point  oper- 
ating at  650,  Instead  of  a  full  complement  of 
780,  significantly  alter  man-year  costs?  Is 
this  fluctuating  number  of  trainees  depend- 
ent on  individual  center  policy  or  is  the 
level  maintained  from  out  of  Washington, 
D.C?  Depending  on  the  determination  and 
the  Importance  of  a  full  complement,  man- 
year  costs  may  be  more  dependent  on  the 
output  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  Wash- 
ington than  the  Input  of  the  Center  at 
Tongue  Point. 

One  additional  point.  How  is  this  transi- 
tion to  a  reduced  enrollment  to  take  effect 
In  a  smooth  and  an  orderly  fashion  by  July 
1.  1973?  Secretary  Brennan  asserts  that  "no 
present  Corpsmember  will  be  left  high  and 
dry  because  of  center  closures",  yet  the 
reduction  of  Tongue  Point  from  its  present 
enrollment  of  660  to  330  trainees  In  such  a 
short  time  provides  the  Ideal  atmosphere  for 


confusion,  despite  the  assurances  of  an  or- 
derly transition. 

I  realize  the  complexity  of  this  situation, 
but  the  Secretary's  proposal  creates  a  web  of 
complex  ramifications,  not  the  least  of  which 
tremendously  alters  the  Women's  Job  Corps 
Center  at  Tongue  Point. 

Your  close  attention  and  consideration  of 
this  matter  is  most  appreciated. 
Cordially, 

Bob  Packwood. 


NORTHEAST  RAIL  CRISIS 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  15  I  testified  before  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  SurfsMie  Transportation  about  the 
rail  crisis  in  the  Northeast.  Ironically 
only  minutes  before  I  appeared  I  re- 
ceived news  from  Torrington,  Corm., 
that  the  Penn  Central  Railroad  had  on 
the  previous  day  announced  that  begin- 
ning this  week  freight  service  to  Tor- 
rington would  be  reduced  from  5  days 
to  2. 

Service  cutbacks  and  abandonments 
are  becoming  a  daily  occurrence  in  Con- 
necticut and  its  neighboring  States.  Even 
now  the  threat  of  a  complete  collapse 
of  the  Penn  Central  and  the  five  other 
major  bankrupt  railroads  in  the  area  is 
imminent. 

Congress  must  act  and  act  quickly  to 
head  off  such  a  disaster  by  developing 
a  rail  system  that  meets  tomorrow's 
needs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  my  prepared  remarks  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Surface  Transporta- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  RiBicorp 
America  ft  facing  the  most  serious  trans- 
portation crisis  m  Its  history.  We  have  been 
able  to  weather  temporary  Interruptions  In 
our  transportation  systems  before.  Now,  how- 
ever, there  is  the  strong  possibility  that  rail 
freight  service  to  many  sections  of  the  popu- 
lous northeast  will  cease  entirely. 

At  the  moment,  6  major  railroads  serving 
the  17  northeastern  states  are  in  bankruptcy. 
They  are  the  Penn  (Antral,  Lehigh  Valley, 
Boston  and  Maine,  Central  New  Jersey.  Read- 
ing, and  the  Erie  Lackawanna.  The  trustees 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  RaUroad  have  already 
proposed  that  line's  liquidation.  The  mam- 
moth Penn  Central  faces  a  similar  fate.  Even 
before  a  decision  on  liquidation  Is  made,  that 
company  may  be  forced  by  a  pressing  cash 
deficit  to  shut  down. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  Imagine  what 
will  happen  if  these  railroads — that  serve 
over  Yi  the  American  people — cease  function- 
ing. 

The  Penn  Central  alone  moves  a  dally 
average  of  770,000  tons  of  freight  through  the 
northeast.  We  simply  do  not  have  the  trucks 
or  the  highway  capacity  to  absorb  even  a 
fraction  of  that  load. 

Possibly  the  most  critical  aspect — as  evi- 
denced by  this  week's  heat  wave — Is  the  im- 
pact a  shutdown  would  have  on  our  energy 
supplies.  The  power  companies  are  already 
finding  It  difficult  to  meet  peak  summer 
demands.  If  their  supplies  of  oil  and  coal — 
much  of  which  is  delivered  by  rail — are  sud- 
denly Interrupted,  we  could  experience  a  pro- 
longed blackout  covering  the  entire  north- 
east. 

The  situation  today  is  the  result  of  years 
of  railroad  mismanagement.  Inept  govem- 
meut  regulation,  and  the  complete  absence  of 


any  comprehensive   national   transportation 
policy. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  however  that  the 
railroads  have  been  In  trouble. 

Per  years  we  have  seen  rail  pasienger  serv- 
ice deteriorate  and  disappear.  In  Connec- 
ticut, a  train  trip  tised  to  be  a  relaxed  and 
enjoyable  affair.  Now  you  are  lucky  to  even 
get  a  train. 

When  you  do,  there  is  a  good  chance  1"  wlU 
be  late,  the  cars  wUl  be  overcrowded  and 
there  will  be  no  heat  in  the  winter  or  no  air 
conditioning  in  the  summer. 

As  bad  as  driving  is  in  the  northeast  cor- 
ridor, it  Is  no  wonder  that  mUllons  of  former 
riders  left  the  train  and  jomed  other  auto- 
mobile commuters  on  crowded  highways. 

To  help  oave  what  remains  of  intercity  raU 
passenger  cervice  Congress  created  Amtrak. 
While  Amtrak  has  not  been  ns  successful 
as  we  had  hoped,  the  record  of  its  Metroliner 
between  New  York  and  Washington  Is  proof 
that  rail  travel  can  stlU  be  a  viable  method 
of  transportation.  If  offered  reliable,  econom- 
ical and  relatively  swift  train  service,  the 
public  has  shown  It  will  patronize  It  willingly. 
It  is  Ironic  that  at  a  time  when  we  are 
CDncerned  about  the  environment  and  a 
shortage  of  energy  we  as  a  nation  are  allow- 
ing the  transportation  system  that  uses  less 
fuel  and  pollutes  less  to  atrophy. 

Look  at  the  facts.  The  automobile  uses  2',i 
times  the  energy  per  passenger-mile  of  a 
train.  Par  less  air  pollution  Is  created  per 
passenger  by  the  most  heavily  travelled  dlesel 
or  electric  railroad  than  a  car  carrytog  an 
equal  number  of  people.  A  similar  comparison 
can  be  made  of  truck  and  rail  freight  traffic. 
A  few  years  ago  It  would  have  been  un- 
imaginable that  the  Penn  Central  and  other 
major  railroads  would  be  on  the  brink  of 
course. 

Even  today  I  doubt  that  many  people 
realize  the  seriousness  of  t^  ;  present  crisis. 

This  is  no  longer  a  regional  problem,  but 
ons  with  national  consequences.  If  these  lines 
collapse  the  total  national  transportation  sys- 
tem will  be  In  chaoF. 

This  Subcommittee  and  the  full  Commerce 
Committee  are  acting  to  head  off  a  disaster 
by  authorizing  the  ICC  to  direct  one  carrier 
to  operate  over  the  lines  of  another  carrier. 
While  such  an 'order  would  stretch  'he  re- 
sources of  the  other  railroads,  it  would  mean 
that  no  section  of  the  country  would  be  com- 
pletely without  rail  service. 

In  addition  loans  to  help  meet  the  present 
cash  shortages  are  available  under  the  Hurri- 
cane Agnes  legislation,  the  Emergency  Rail 
Service  Act  of  1970  and  Amtrak's  author- 
izing legislation. 

If  all  are  called  into  play  we  may  b"  able 
for  the  moment  to  head  off  the  system's 
collapse. 

We  cannot,  however,  rely  on  emergency 
legislation  forever,  but  must  also  develop 
permanent  solutions. 

Neither  of  the  plans  offered  by  the  ICC 
or  the  Department  of  Transportation  that 
you  are  now  studying  Insu-es  adequate  serv- 
ice to  the  northeast.  DOT  would  establish 
a  new  private  corporation  to  reduce  ae  pres- 
ent system  to  a  central  core  at  profitable 
lines.  The  ICC  wovUd  grant  Itself  the  author- 
ity to  choose  essential  raU  lines  in  t:.e  north- 
east and  supervise  their  operation. 

Both  these  plans  imply  less  rail  service.  I 
don't  think  we  can  afford  a  cutback  if  we 
expect  to  preserve  a  market  for  the  raU  sys- 
tem we  h<^>e  to  build  in  the  future  or  If 
we  hope  to  keep  the  American  economy  knit 
together. 

I  believe,  any  new  system  should  be  based 
on  the  premise  that  rail  service  should  be 
preserved  and  upgraded.  This  is  the  reason- 
ing behind  your  proposal,  The  Essential  Rail 
Services  Act,  which  I  have  cosponsored.  Un- 
der this  plan  a  Northeast  Rail  Line  Corpora- 
tion would  be  established  to  purchase  tracks 
and  roadbeds  in  the  northeast.  By  relieving 
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the  rallrowls  of  this  coetly  burden,  we  will 
place  them  on  a  more  competitive  basis  with 
the  trucking  Industry  which  has  had  the  use 
of  public  roads  for  years. 

We  presently  have  the  technology  to  build 
extremely  fast  passenger  and  freight  trains, 
but  very  few  miles  of  track  able  to  handle 
them.  It  would  be  a  major  task  of  the  new 
corporation  to  upgrade  the  track  to  accom- 
modate the  rail  service  Europeans  and 
Japanese  have  had  for  years  and  Americans 
have  a  right  to  expect. 

At  this  date  no  one  can  know  what  the 
final  version  of  any  legislation  will  looK  like. 
More  than  likely  It  will  comprise  the  best 
features  of  the  several  bills  now  before  you. 

During  this  transition  period,  we  would 
not.  however,  permit  more  lines  to  be  aban- 
doned, but  Instead  should  Insure  their  poten- 
tial usefulness  by  preserving  them. 

It  has  been  the  Industry's  practice  to 
allow  lines  they  find  expendable  to  deterior- 
ate. Then  they  claim  the  expense  of  improv- 
ing them  would  be  too  great  and  petition 
for  their  abandonment.  This  has  happened 
all  over  the  Northeast — only  recently  I  asked 
the  ICC  to  refuse  Penn  Central's  request  to 
abandon  service  on  the  last  line  serving  the 
Upper  Housatonle  River  Valley  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

Some  lines  may  eventually  have  to  be 
dropped,  but  we  should  declare  a  moratorlxun 
until  we  know  what  the  final  bill  looks  Ilk*. 

Whatever  the  final  language.  It  Is  going  to 
have  to  reflect  basic  changes  in  our  present 
public  and  private  railroad  policies. 

We  must  realize  that  rail  service  that 
serves  all  the  people  will  be  expensive,  but 
not  nearly  as  expensive  as  no  service  at  all. 
Those  nations  with  great  rail  service  have 
made  a  national  commitment  to  support  It 
with  whatever  funds  are  necessary.  We  must 
do  the  same. 

The  old  concept  of  rallrocul  ownership 
and  management  has  failed.  As  your  Com- 
mittee's staff  study  revealed,  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral system  with  its  complicated  leased  lines 
and  overlapping  jurisdiction  was  a  man- 
agerial quagmire.  While  a  total  government 
takeover  may  not  be  needed,  it  Is  clear  that 
this  national  problem  demands  strong  di- 
rectives and  assistance  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  eliminate  the  duplication  and 
waste  Inherent  In  the  present  system. 

In  a  way,  the  collapse  of  the  Penn  Central 
and  the  other  lines  may  be  a  blessing  in 
disguise.  For  years  commuters  In  the  north- 
east have  known  that  the  railroads  were  not 
doing  their  Job  efficiently  or  effectively.  The 
shock  of  the  Penn  Central  has,  however, 
alerted  the  rest  of  the  Nation  to  the  need 
to  review  and  revamp  our  entire  rail  trans- 
portation system.  If  Congress  acts  positively 
and  promptly,  America  can  once  again  have 
rail  service  It  can  be  proud  of. 

We  miut  use  this  opportunity  to  break 
^th  the  past  and  develop  rail  systems  that 
are  responsive  to  today's  and  tomorrow's 
needs. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  two  articles  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  June  13  cov- 
ering the  increased  use  by  Middle  East 
countries  of  oil  as  a  political  weapon  and 
the  need  for  more  crude  oil  by  some  of 
our  Independent  refineries. 

With  serious  problems  like  these  oc- 
curring, it  is  indeed  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  we  can  idly  stand  by  and  quar- 
rel about  whether  Alaska's  vast  oil  re- 
sources should  be  tapped  and.  if  so. 
should  a  pipeline  be  built  through  Mask* 
or  should  an  alternate  route  through 
Canada  be  studied  and  considered. 


The  Nation  needs  Alaska's  oil  as  soon 
as  possible  and  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line provides  the  most  satisfactory  an- 
swer to  transporting  this  oil.  We  must 
stop  arguing  and  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  seeing  that  It  gets  buUt  promptly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  13,  19731 

Energy  Experts  Feab  Use  of  Oil  as  Weapon 

(By  Marilyn  Berger) 

Libyan  President  Muammar  Qaddafis'  ex- 
plicit linkage  of  UJS.  support  for  Israel  with 
Libya's  nationalization  of  an  American- 
owned  petroleum  company  caused  mounting 
concern  yesterday  among  energy  experts  who 
saw  the  move  as  the  consummation  of  a 
threat  to  use  oil  as  a  political  weapon. 

The  Libyan  action  was  the  first  by  an  Arab 
nation  In  which  American  policy  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  was  used  as  a  main  reason  for  ex- 
propriation. While  the  amount  of  oil  Involved 
l3  not  significant,  experts  in  the  oil  Industry 
expressed  concern  that  Libya's  move  would 
put  pressure  on  other  oil-producing  nations, 
especially  Saudi  Arabia,  to  carry  through  on 
their  threats  to  limit  oil  production. 

Egyptian- President  Anwar  Sadat,  In  Tripoli 
to  dls:russ  the  forthcoming  union  of  Egypt 
and  Libya,  caUed  the  nationalization  of  the 
Nelson  Bunker  Hunt  oil  company  "the  begin- 
ning of  a  battle  against  American  interests  in 
the  whole  Arab  region." 

He  said:  "America  must  fuUy  realize  that 
It  cannot  protect  its  Interests  If  it  continues 
defying  the  Arab  nations  and  supporting 
Israel  without  limitations." 

Sadat  said  that  "If  America  wants  to  en- 
trust Israel  with  the  task  of  protecting  lU 
Interests,  Israel  wUl  not  be  able  to  protect 
herself  nor  American  Interests  In  the  area." 
I'he  expropriation,  he  said.  Is  "a  fundamental 
part  of  the  formidable  conflict  and  .  .  .  the 
first  spark  triggering  the  start  of  the  battle." 

(Radio  Tripoli  has  announced  that  Libya 
has  set  up  a  conunlttee  to  estimate  compen- 
sation, with  money  due  from  the  firm  In  fees, 
taxes  and  debts  to  Libya  deducted  from  the 
compensation,  according  to  Renter. 

[Libyans  employed  by  Bunker  Hunt  were 
advised  to  Join  the  Arab  QuU  Exploration 
Co..  which  would  take  over  the  UJS.  firm.] 

Because  of  statements  like  this,  and  earlier 
threats.  Industry  officlaU  are  taking  the 
Libyan  expropriation  extremely  seriously. 
The  White  House,  however,  had  no  Immediate 
comment,  referring  reporters  to  the  State  De- 
partment. At  the  State  Department,  spokes- 
man John  King  said  "we  are  studying  the 
remarks"  made  by  Qaddafl. 

Qaddafi's  remarks  left  little  to  speculation. 
Speaking  on  the  third  anniversary  of  the 
oyster  of  VS.  forces  from  Wheelus  Air  Force 
Base,  he  said :  "The  time  has  come  for  us  to 
deal  America  a  strong  slap  in  its  cool,  arro- 
gant face.- 

He  said  "it  Is  high  time  the  Arabs  taks 
serious  steps  to  undermine  American  Inter- 
ests In  the  region  .  .  .  American  Unperlal- 
1am  has  exceeded  every  limit  .  .  .  The  Amer- 
icans support  our  Israeli  enemy." 

Past  threats  from  the  Arab  world  had  been 
generally  understood  to  be  directed  toward 
inducing  a  more  "evenhanded"  American 
policy  in  the  Middle  East.  Paradoxically,  the 
Libyan  expropriation  came  only  11  days  after 
the  state  Department  announced  U.S.  readi- 
ness to  sell  a  "limited  number"  of  F-4  f  han- 
tom  Jets  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

That  decision  was  seen  as  an  effort  to  Im- 
prove the  UJS.  position  in  the  biggest  oU 
producing  country  in  the  Arab  world.  Libyan 
relations,  however,  have  never  bee.n  very 
warm  with  the  conservative  Saudi  regime. 

Libya's  action  fcrilowed  earlier  support  to 
the  front-line  Arab  states  consisting  ot  funds 


and,  more  recently,  the  transfer  of  Mirage 
supersonic  jets  to  Egypt.  The  concern  among 
oil  experts  is  that  with  Libya  taking  concrete 
actions,  other  countries  will  feel  compelled 
to  escalate  their  support  to  the  so-called  con- 
frontation states  by  carrying  out  old  threats. 

Saudi  Arabian  Petroleum  Minister  Sheikh 
Ahmad  Zaki  Yamani,  they  recall,  has  said 
his  country  would  not  significantly  expand 
its  present  oil  production  unless  Washington 
changes  its  pro-Israeli  stance  In  the  Middle 
East.  Kuwait  has  already  said  it  would  not 
expand  production. 

These  experts  point  out  that  to  meet  pro- 
jected energy  needs  for  1980  there  would  have 
to  be  a  significant  increase  in  production. 

Refineries  Sekk  Moax  Ckudk  On. 
(By   Morton   Mlntz) 

The  gasoline  shortage  would  be  greatly 
eased  or  would  end  altogether  if  the  giant 
oil  companies  would  supply  available  crude 
to  half-Idle  refineries  owned  by  Independent 
firms,  a  petroleum  executive  testified  yes- 
terday. 

While  refineries  owned  by  the  majors  are 
running  about  90  per  cent  of  capacity,  those 
owned  by  independents  are  operating  at  only 
about  60  per  cent,  M.  B.  Holdgraf,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  independent  Hudson  OU 
Co.  in  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  told  the  Senate 
Antitrust  Subcommittee. 

It  is  "very  difficult  to  understand"  why  re- 
fineries In  Kan.sa3  and  Oklahoma,  for  ex- 
ample, cannot  obtain  crude  being  produced 
right  next  to  them,  Holdgraf  said  under  ques- 
tioning by  subcommittee  chairman  Philip  A. 
Hart  (D-Mlch.). 

Holdgraf,  a  former  marketing  vice  presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  largest  companies.  Shell, 
told  of  a  recent  "catastrophic"  dislocation 
caused  when  Triangle  Refineries,  a  subsidiary 
of  Kerr-McGee,  withdrew  from  a  Midwest 
pipeline  system  after  supplying  gasoline  at 
the  rate  of  4  million  gallons  per  month. 

"Where  has  the  diverted  product  gone?" 
Hart  asked. 

To  find  out,  Holdgraf  suggested,  ask  Tri- 
angle to  Identify  the  sources  of  the  gasoline 
it  supplied,  and  then  ask  these  Triangle  sup- 
pliers what  they  are  now  doing  with  the 
gasoline,  and  so  on  up  the  line.  Hart  directed 
his  staff  to  act  on  the  suggestion. 

Holdgraf  made  a  prediction  about  the  ulti- 
mate finding:  that  the  eight  biggest  com- 
panies win  be  shown  to  have  been  exchang- 
ing the  gasoline  among  themselves  in  order 
to  increase  each  other's  marketing  strength 
In  particular  regions. 

In  a  dialogue  with  Sen.  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy (D-Mass.),  Holdgraf  expressed  doubt 
that  the  giant  Integrated  companies — mainly 
the  eight  that  produce  and  refine  crude  and 
control  all  operations  up  through  retailing — 
have  engaged  in  an  antitrust  conspiracy,  as 
was  contended  by  several  state  attorneys 
general  last  Friday. 

Rather,  Holdgraf  said,  they  act,  conscious- 
ly, in  parallel.  He  compared  them  to  ele- 
phai^ts  at  a  circus.  The  largest  enters,  fol- 
lowed by  the  next  largest.  And  so  on.  nose  to 
tail,  until  all  are  in  the  tent. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Justice  Department 
should  answer  "absolutely"  the,  question 
whether  there  Is  collusion,  Holdgraf  said. 

The  witness,  testifying  for  the  Independent 
Oasoline  Marketers  CouncU,  said  the  best 
answer  to  the  problem  \h  divest  the  produc- 
tion and  sale  of  crude  oil  from  marketing  in 
order  to  create  "a  free  market  In  crude  oil 
and  a  free  market  In  finished  products." 

If  the  giants  will  not  be  divested,  the  ques- 
tion Is  whether  the  oU  Industry  can  remain 
in  the  private  sector,  Holdgraf  said.  "Na- 
tionalization or  regulation  as  a  public  utility 
may  be  unavoidable,"  he  testified. 

In  preparing  testimony,  Holdgraf  warned 
that  lndep>endents  wUl  dlsaptpear  within  six 
months  unless  the  government  Intervenes. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  D.  MICHAEL  HARVEY 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  issued 
a  Citation  for  Meritorious  Service  to  Mr, 
D.  Michael  Harvey,  who  is  now  a  Special 
Counsel  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  The  citation  was  an 
award  for  Mr.  Harvey's  outstanding 
service  with  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior where  he  served  as  Chief  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Legislation  and  Regulatory 
Management  in  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  is  extremely  fortunate  that 
a  young  man  of  Mike  Harvey's  ability 
and  skill  is  serving  on  our  staff,  and  in 
the  brief  time  that  he  has  been  with  the 
committee,  he  has  amply  demonstrated 
the  skills  and  devotion  to  public  service 
which  earned  him  this  high  award  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  citation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Citation 

Citation  for  meritorious  service  to  D. 
Michael  Harvey  In  recognition  of  outstand- 
ing skill  and  performance  of  duty  in  the  field 
of  legislation  and  regulatory  management. 

Mr.  Harvey  began  his  Federal  career  on 
February  1,  1960  In  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. Demonstrating  outstanding  ability 
he  progressed  to  the  position  of  Chief,  Divi- 
sion of  Legislation  and  Regulatory  Manage- 
ment. He  has  spearheaded  an  extremely  com- 
prehensive and  complex  legislative  and  regu- 
latory program.  During  the  last  five  years  he 
played  a  leading  rcle  and  was  deeply  Involved 
In  the  submission  to  Congress  of  five  major 
legislative  proposals  Involving  the  manage- 
ment and  protection  of  the  National  Re- 
source Lands.  Most  significant  cf  these  was 
the  National  Resource  Lands  Management 
Act  of  1971  an  Organic  Act  for  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  He  has  participated  in 
policy  dlscvisslons  at  the  highest  levels  in  the 
Department,  with  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  and  many  other  Federal  agencies. 

Mr.  Harvey  also  played  a  significant  role 
In  assuring  that  the  Department's  views  and 
problems  were  considered  by  Congress  In  the 
settlement  cf  the  long-pending  Alaska  Native 
ClaLns.  Mr.  Harvey  has  been  able  to  combine 
high  technical  skUl  with  energetic  drive,  and 
has  demonstrated  an  ability  to  inspire  and 
retain  confidence  among  persons  within  and 
outside  the  Department. 

His  broad  knowledge  of  Departmental  poli- 
cies and  Bureau  programs  has  enabled  him 
to  secure  full  understanding  and  cooperation 
of  the  Office  of  Legislative  Counsel,  Congres- 
sional Committee  staffs  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  He  has  served  with 
distinction  as  a  Department  witness  at  Con- 
gressional hearings  on  many  legislative  pro- 
posals. For  his  consistent  record  of  outstand- 
ing service  and  achievements  Mr.  Harvey  is 
granted  the  Meritorious  Service  Award  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Rogers  C.  B.  Morton. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


DR.  FRED  L.  BEACH 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
called  to  my  attention  that  an  esteemed 
scholar  who  resides  in  my  State  of  Mary- 
land Is  retiring  after  30  noteworthy  years 
of  service  to  the  Federal  Government  in 


the  field  of  education.  I  would  like  to 
insert  the  following  information  in  to- 
day's Record  as  a  small  tribute  to  this 
man  in  particular,  and,  in  general,  to  the 
many  Americans  who  devote  a  sub- 
stantive part  of  their  lives,  energy,  and 
wisdom  to  the  performance  of  public 
services  in  one  or  more  governmental 
functions.  My  fellow  Marylander  who  is 
retiring  from  public  service  is  Dr.  Fred  F. 
Beach  who  resides  with  his  talented  wife, 
at  6696  Glenbrook  Road,  Chevy  Chase, 
Md. 

Dr.  Beach  has  served  in  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  since  1941.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  Dr.  B:ach  joined  the  Federal 
Government,  there  was  no  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
rather  the  educational  interests  of  the 
Government  were  carried  out  as  a  part  of 
the  functioning  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency.  Dr.  Beach  joined  the  Federal 
Government  after  having  served  in 
teaching  and  administrative  positions  in 
the  New  York  State  educational  system 
in  the  1920's  and  1930's.  He  is  a  native 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  at- 
tended undergraduate  schcols  in  both 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  His  mas- 
ter's and  doctoral  degrees  were  awarded 
by  Syracuse  University  and  Columbia 
University,  Teachers  College,  respec- 
tively. His  fields  of  specialization  were 
educational  curriculum  and  administra- 
tion. 

During  his  years  of  impressive  service 
to  the  Federal  Government  in  education. 
Dr.  Beach  served  as  the  administrator  of 
that  portion  of  the  Federal  education 
establishment  dealing  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  school  systems  and  insti- 
tutions. For  years,  he  served  as  the  chief 
of  what  was  titled  the  Stats  School  Ad- 
ministration Unit.  Over  that  period  of 
time,  it  was  Dr.  Beach's  goal  to  represent 
on  the  national  scene  the  emerging  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  of  State  De- 
partments of  Education,  State  Boards  of 
Education,  and  their  administrative 
heads  whom  we  know  today  as  Chief 
State  School  Officers.  During  the  1940's, 
1950's.  and  1960's.  State  school  systems 
enjoyed  a  very  rapid  and  strategic  per- 
iod of  development  in  our  rapidly  grow- 
ing total  effort  to  provide  better  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  the  youth  of  this 
great  Nation. 

During  this  same  period.  Dr.  Beach 
planned,  organized,  conducted,  and  pub- 
lished many  research  papers  on  the 
emerging  patterns  of  State  school  ad- 
ministration across  the  Nation,  Much  of 
his  research  and  writing  stands  today  as 
landmark  contributions  in  the  field  of 
educational  administration.  He  and 
members  of  his  staff,  over  the  years,  have 
probably  presented  the  Nation  with  one 
of  the  more  significant  bodies  of  new 
knowledge  relative  to  the  influence  and 
importance  of  State  school  administra- 
tion. 

In  later  years  as  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  education  has  shifted  to 
one  of  giving  financial  support  to  many 
sectors  of  the  educational  community. 
Dr.  Beach  has  applied  his  intelligence 
and  sophistication  to  making  portions  of 
that  support  system  operate  more  effi- 


ciently and  effectively.  He  has  been  re- 
cently serving  as  the  Assistant  Director 
to  the  Division  of  State  Agency  Coopera- 
tion in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
which  has  as  its  primary  responsibility 
the  administration  of  title  V  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  This  program  provides  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  the  strengthening 
of  State  Departments  of  Education  and 
for  conducting  special  studies  related  to 
major  educational  issues  confronting  the 
States  and,  in  turn,  the  Nation.  Cui'- 
rently,  this  latter  portion  of  the  progi'am 
is  carrying  out  investigations  of  such 
timely  and  important  issues  as  school  fi- 
nance, accountability  in  education,  edu- 
cational governance  at  the  State  level, 
and  others. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  today  to 
acknowledge  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tion which  my  fellow  Marylander  has 
made  through  providing  30  yoars  of  dis- 
tinguished service  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  through  this  Government 
to  the  youth  of  the  Nation.  May  his  com- 
mitment, contribution,  and  dedication  to 
public  service  be  replicated  and  strength- 
ened by  those  of  us  who  remain  to  carry 
on  one  of  the  primary  functions  of  gov- 
emmsnt — that  being  to  provide  an  equal 
and  adequate  opportunity  for  the  youth 
of  this  Nation  to  assimilate  and  improve 
upon  our  great  cultural  and  technologi- 
cal heritage. 


TWENTY-FIVE    YEARS    SINCE    U.N. 
VOTE   ON  GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  less 
than  6  months,  the  United  Nations  will 
celebrate  a  silver  anniversary  of  sorts: 
On  December  9  of  this  year,  it  will  be  25 
years  since  the  General  Assembly 
adopted  the  Genocide  Convention  by  a 
vote  of  55  to  0.  Since  then,  75  nations 
have  signed  the  treaty,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  the  United  States  is  not 
among  them. 

The  failure  of  the  United  States  to  rat- 
ify the  Genocide  Convention  is  puzzling, 
to  say  the  least.  Nearly  two  centuries  ago, 
our  country  was  founded  on  the  principle 
of  enabling  every  citizen  to  enjoy  "life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
We,  Americans,  cherish  each  and  every 
individual  life,  and  yet  we  cannot  pub- 
licly ally  ourselves  to  the  principle  that 
genocide  is  a  crime  imder  international 
law  which  we  would  imdertake  to  pre- 
vent and  punish. 

If  the  decade  of  the  1920's  was  known 
as  the  age  of  Innocence,  then  perhaps 
the  decade  of  the  1970s  should  be  known 
as  the  age  of  complexity.  With  life  and 
government  becoming  increasingly  com- 
plicated, and  with  our  globe  becoming 
more  heavily  populated,  it  is  all  too  easy 
for  people  to  lose  sight  of  our  most  basic 
values.  Therefore,  it  is  Imperative  that 
we  incorporate  whatever  safeguards  we 
can  guarantee  a  person  the  opportunity 
to  live  a  full,  productive  life. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  a  situ- 
ation similar  to  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews  during  the  last  World  War  can 
never  occur  again.  But  such  complacency 
is  sad — and  dangerous.  We  must  do  ev- 
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erything  within  our  power  to  prevent 
such  an  experience  from  being  repeated, 
and  one  concrete  avenue  of  action  is  the 
Genocide  Treaty.  For  a  nation  that 
prides  itself  on  efforts  to  further  the 
cause  of  human  rights,  our  lack  of  action 
on  this  agreement  is  a  disgrace.  For  the 
sake  of  humanity,  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion must  be  ratified  without  delay. 


NEED  TO  TAP  ALASKAN  OIL 
AND  GAS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  the  widespread  sup- 
port the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  is  receiv- 
ing. It  is  apparent  that  energy  com- 
panies from  some  of  our  Northeastern 
and  Midwestern  States  are  in  wide  dis- 
agreement with  their  representatives  in 
Washington  who  advocate  a  trans- 
Csmadian  pipeline. 

Leaders  in  the  energy  field  believe  that 
the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  should  be 
built  now  and  that  consideration  should 
be  given  to  building  a  second  oU  pipe- 
line through  Canada.  The  other  day.  I 
shared  with  the  Senate  letters  I  re- 
ceived from  energy  companies  located 
in  Iowa,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  Today 
I  would  like  to  share  letters  from  energy 
companies  located  in  Connecticut,  Illi- 
nois, Massachusetts,  and  New  Jersey. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
letters  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd, 
as  follows: 

Southern  CoNNEcncxrr  Oas  Co.. 

June  4.  1973. 
Hon.  TCD  SrcvKMs, 
UM.  Senate, 
WaaMTiffton.  D.C. 

OKiLB  Scmatok  Stsvsns:  This  l3  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  May  24  relative  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline. 

It  Is  essenttBl  to  the  best  Interests  of  this 
country  that  we  make  adequate  provision 
for  Its  energy  needs.  In  our  opinion,  these 
needs  require  the  construction  of  both  the 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  and  the  Trans- 
Canadian  Pipeline. 

We  support  eSorU  to  proceed  forthwith 
In  the  construction  of  the  Trans-Alaskan 
Pipeline  and  with  all  reasonable  dispatch 
with  respect  to  the  Trans-CanadUn  Pipe- 
line. 

Very  truly  yours. 

RICUABO  H.  BOWKBMAN. 


NoRTHEXN  Illinois  Oas  Co., 

Aurora,  III,  June  8, 1973. 
Hon.  Ted  Stevens, 
VS.  Senate, 
Wathington,  D.C. 

Deae  Ssmato*  Stevens:  Thank  yon  for 
your  recent  letter  In  support  of  the  lYans- 
Alaska  pipeline. 

As  the  sixth  largest  gas  distributor  In  the 
Nation,  we  heartily  support  the  all-Alaska 
route  as  the  quickest  and  moet  economical 
method  of  tapping  needed  Alaskan  energy 
suppUes  to  help  ease  the  national  energy 
crisis  In  this  Nation. 

We  have  made  a  concerted  effort  to  com- 
municate this  need  to  oar  senators  and 
congressmen,  with  mixed  results.  Tour  ef- 
forts to  buUd  support  for  the  early  a|^ 
proval  of  this  vital  project  are  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

Sincerely, 

C.  J.  OAtmnn, 
Chairman  and  President. 


Havkkhiix  Gas  Co., 
Haverhill,  Uaas..  June  7, 1973. 
Hon.  Ted  Stevknb, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob  Stevens:  We  are  interested 
in  your  support  for  the  construction  of 
Trans-Alaska  pipeline.  Of  course,  we  in  the 
east  would  like  to  see  the  Trans-Canadian 
line  built  and  hope  that  it  will  be  some- 
day. In  the  meantime,  we  are  glad  to  support 
any  effort  to  bring  additional  fuel  Into  the 
lower  48  states.  I  hope  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  expedite  the  Trans-Alaskan  line. 
I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Sen- 
ators Kennedy  and  Brooke  and  hope  they 
wUl  support  you  In  your  effort. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  J.  Pahkt, 

President. 

Elizabethtuww  Oas  Co., 
Elizabeth,  NJ.,  June  4, 1973. 
Hon.  Ted  Stevens, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  Stevens:  I  am  pleased  to 
respond  to  your  Invitation  to  write  you  In 
support  of  the  construction  of  the  Trans- 
Alaska  pipeline. 

I  am  aware  that  the  proposed  construction 
of  the  proposed  oil  pipeline  from  Prudhoe 
Bay  to  Valdez,  Alaska,  has  been  extensively 
studied  as  to  its  environmental  and  economic 
Impact  by  the  Department  of  Interior  and 
other  Interested  Federal  and  Alaska  agen- 
cies. As  a  result,  the  construction  of  such 
a  line  has  been  found  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  be  appropriate  and  In  the 
national  Interest. 

Therefore,  I  can  find  no  reason  for  any 
further  delay  whether  for  studying  other 
routes  or  for  other  reasons,  and  I  feel  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  be  au- 
thorized to  Is^ue  the  necessary  permit  so  that 
construction  can  commence  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Sl'.cerely, 

JOEDf  Kxan, 

President. 


PRESCRIPTION  POOD 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  vital  message  it  contatos,  I 
would  like  to  enter  into  the  Record  a 
transcipt  of  the  "Prescription:  Pood" 
film  document,  along  with  recognition  of 
the  organizations  that  are  currently  sup- 
porting this  special  national  communica- 
tion effort,  organized  and  coordinated  by 
John  Blair  Co. 

NATIONAL  communications  PROJECT 
CHRONOLOCT 

"Prescription:  Pood"  was  presented  as 
a  community  service,  in  each  of  the  below 
listed  communities — without  commercial 
interruption : 

In  Memphis,  Tenn.,  by  by  the  General 
Foods  Corp..  on  March  14,  1972.  over  the 
facilities  of  WMC-TV,  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Broadcasting  Co.  station  that 
produced  the  documentary  film; 

In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  by  Abbott  Labora- 
tories and  Ross  Laboratories  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  American  Academy  of  Pe- 
diatrics on  December  7,  1972,  over  the 
facilities  of  WEWS- television,  the 
Scripps-Howard  Broadcasting  Co.  sta- 
tion which  developed  the  pilot  commu- 
nications project  designed  to  present  this 
filmed  message  city-by-city,  nationally; 
and  in  Washington.  D.C.  by  Abbott  Lab- 
oratories and  Ross  Laboratories  in  co- 
operation with  the  American  Academy 


of  Pediatrics  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Children  Hospital,  on  June  5,  1973, 
and  again  on  June  10,  1973,  over  the  fa- 
cilities of  WMAL-TV,  the  Evening  Star 
Broadcasting  Co.'s  station,  which  has 
laimched  this  vital  communication  proj- 
ect nationally. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  this  excellent  and  timely 
film,  dealing  with  an  urgent  and  too 
often  overlooked  national  problem,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  trans- 
cript was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Prescription  Food 

Announcer.  The  following  program  Is 
brought  to  you  without  commercial  Inter- 
ruption as  a  public  service  by  Ross  lAbora- 
torles,  a  dvlslon  of  Abbott  Laboratories,  in 
cooperation  with  the  American  Academy 
of  Pediatrics. 

Fred  Thomas.  Good  evening.  I'm  Fred 
Thomas.  Welcome  to  "Prescription  Pood." 
a  documentary  look  at  the  problems  of  mal- 
nutrition amcng  the  very  young.  We  believe 
the  documentary  you  are  about  to  see  and 
the  panel  discussion  to  follow  wlU  point  the 
way  to  some  opportunities  to  overcome  the 
corrosive  effects  that  malnutrition  has  on 
our  nation's  young.  Now,  "Prescription 
Pood." 

Dr.  Frazier.  I'm  Dr.  Robert  Prazlcr.  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics.  This  film  concerns  hunger  among 
children.  More  Importantly,  it  portrays  some 
of  malnutrition's  devastating  effects — small 
stature,  weak,  underdeveloped  muscles  and 
anemia,  and  It  points  to  some  of  the  newer 
findings  relating  malnutrition  in  early  child- 
hood to  retarded  mental  development. 

The  film  suggests  a  solution  to  these  prol>- 
lems  of  hunger  and  malnutrition,  adequate 
nutrition  in  early  childhood,  and  makes  the 
point  that  such  nutrition  is  available  to  any 
concerned  community.  While  the  people  In 
this  01m  are  of  Just  one  city,  similar  prob- 
lems are  likely  found  everywhere.  It  re- 
mains, then,  for  doctors,  nurses,  welfare 
workers,  for  government,  for  hospitals,  for 
every  citizen  to  make  their  contribution  to- 
ward wiping  out  malnutrition  nmrtr^g  chil- 
dren In  the  umted  States. 

Narrator.  St.  Jude  Ho^ltal.  Just  north  of 
downtown  Memphis.  Is  the  cbUdren's  re- 
search hospital  founded  by  entertainer  Danny 
Thomas.  It  Is  known  throughout  the  world 
as  a  pioneer  In  the  treatment  of  leukemia,  a 
rare  form  of  cancer  which  afflicU  children. 
Because  cancer  patients  usually  have  nutri- 
tional problems,  many  of  St.  Jude's  staff, 
such  as  Dr.  Paul  Zee.  are  specialists  In  the 
field  of  nutrition.  Three  years  ago.  Dr.  Zee 
began  treating  a  number  of  children  who 
were  not  victims  of  leukemia.  In  fact,  they 
appeared  to  be  normal  children,  except  that 
they  did  not  seem  to  be  getting  enough  to 
eat. 

Dr.  Zee.  WeU,  I  have  seen  malnutrition  as 
a  child  in  Holland,  and  I  have  seen  It — on  a 
professional  basis — In  South  America,  and  I 
have  seen  severely  malnourished,  small  and 
stunted  children,  well  known  from  care  pic- 
tures, and  when  you  go  through  the  dty  here, 
these  are  not  the  kind  of  children  that  you 
find,  but  once  we  started  looking  Into  It.  we 
saw  these  children  coming  into  the  clinic,  we 
found  that  a  child  who  we  thought  was 
eight  years  (4d  turned  out  to  be  ten  years 
old,  then  we  started  comparing  them  to  nor- 
mal charts,  we  found  how  stunted  In  growth 
they  were.  When  we  lo<Aed  at  the  biochem- 
istry, we  found  how  low  many  of  the  values 
were.  Of  course,  these  are  not  written  all  out, 
all  over  them,  but  on  the  inside,  we  found 
how  undernourished  they  were,  and  sec- 
ondly you  drive  through  poor  Memphis,  what 
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I  didn't  recognize  was  behind  the  houses  I 
was  driving  by,  there  was  another  alley,  and 
behind  that  alley,  there  were  even — there 
were  conditions  I  have  never  heard  of.  Mem- 
phis Is  just  as  bad.  If  not  worse  than  many  of 
the  other  big  cities  with  big  urban  areas. 

Narrator.  The  children  treated  at  St.  Jude 
were  referred  to  the  hospital  by  a  long  es- 
tablished community  self-help  organization 
caUed  Memphis  Area  Project  South.  All  of 
the  children  lived  in  the  MAP  South  area, 
composed  of  nine  census  tracts  which  run 
south  from  Deal  Street.  The  MAP  South  area 
Is  in  that  part  of  Memphis  politely  referred 
to  as  the  Inner  city.  It  Is  old,  poor  and 
crowded.  Most  of  Its  Inhabitants  are  black 
and  the  median  family  Income  Is  $2,600  a 
year.  Using  MAP  South's  nine  census  tracts 
as  the  test  area,  pre-school  age  children  were 
selected  at  random  and  given  routine  exam- 
inations and  blood  tests.  They  were  also 
weighed,  measured  and  sometimes  disturbed 
from  their  routines. 

Dr.  Donald  Ptkisxx..  The  early  years  that  we 
learn  about  mahiutritlon  through  Its  effect, 
one  cannot  sit  with  the  children  each  day 
and  see  how  much  they  eat,  but  one  can 
measure  such  things  as  height  and  weight 
and  hemoglobin  levels  and  vitamin  A  levels, 
and  from  our  knowledge  of  effects,  one  can 
then  reason  that  there  Is  a  lack  of  nutritious 
food  In  sufficient  quantity  In  their  diet,  and 
we  discovered  a  shocking  degree  of  malnutri- 
tion, an  epidemic  In  our  own  city  of  Mem- 
phis, among  low  income  families. 

Dr^  Zee.  Did  yo\i  find  how — did  you  get  in 
the  Cunera  how  thin  she  is?  See  bow  her 
shoulders  coom  out?  How  thin  she  is?  See 
how  thin  her  arms  are,  and  let's  show  your 
legs.  See,  three  mllUmeters.  That  Is — even  I 
have  more  than  that.  I  have  more  on  my 
wrist<i.  And  see  how  loose  those  shoulders  are? 
See  how  loose? 

Narrator.  Dr.  Zee's  survey  of  a  random 
sample  of  children  found  that,  first  of  all.  In 
layman's  terms,  the  children  from  MAP 
South  area  of  Memphis  are  small  for  their 
ages.  In  fact,  when  their  measurements  were 
plotted  on  a  growth  chart,  on  which  an  aver- 
age child's  height  and  weight  Is  50  percentile, 
half  of  the  children  were  below  the  25th  per- 
centile; 16  per  cent  of  the  children  were  be- 
low the  third  percentile  for  height  and 
weight,  meaning  16  per  cent  of  the  children 
were  severely  stunted  In  growth,  stunted  to 
a  degree  usually  found  only  la  undeveloped 
nations  with  a  very  limited  food  supply. 

Secondly,  blood  tests  revealed  90  per  cent 
of  the  children  under  three  years  of  age  were 
anemic,  and  among  those  three  to  five  years 
old,  75  per  cent  were  anemic,  causing  them  to 
be  weak,  drowsy,  slow  to  respond. 

Thirdly,  In  addition  to  rnding  most  of  the 
children  retarded  In  growth  and  anemic.  St. 
Jude's  survey  revealed  that  one-fourth  of  the 
children  suffered  from  Infections  of  the  skin 
or  respiratory  tract — a  common  effect  of  mal- 
nutrition, which  not  only  increases  suscept- 
ibility to  disease,  but  Impairs  the  body's 
ability  to  heal  itself  of  minor  Injuries  and 
Infections. 

But  the  most  serious  handicap  Dr.  Zee 
found  m  the  children  of  BfAP  South  has  to 
do  with  the  effect  of  malnutrition  on  the 
brain.  Doctors,  have  known  for  some  time 
that  the  soft  sknll  of  an  Infant  grows  only 
as  much  as  Is  necessary  to  accommodate  the 
brain.  The  head  gets  larger  only  as  the  brain 
cells  multiply  and  enlarge.  Thus,  In  small 
children,  the  measurement  of  the  size  of  the 
head  Indicates  the  size  of  the  brain.  When 
the  children  surveyed  by  St.  Jude  were 
measured  and  figures  plotted  on  a  normal 
growth  chart,  15  per  cent  of  the  children  had 
hecul  ctrcnmstances  below  the  second  per- 
centile, meaning  IS  per  cent  of  the  children 
had  brains  sererrty  stunted  In  growth. 

This  degree  of  stunting  below  the  second 
pereentlle  tadleates  strongty  these  ehUdren 
will  have  some  type  of  mental  dleabHtty,  and 


perhaps  more  Important,  the  brain  will  not 
catch  up  if  the  child  Is  well  fed  later  In  life. 

St.  Jude's  research  confirms  what  has  been 
shown  In  earlier  studies:  the  brain  does  al- 
most all  of  Its  growing  very  early. 

Dr.  Zee.  The  brain  grows  most  In  a  hu- 
man— for  Instance,  grows  most  In  the  first  six 
months  after  birth,  and  the  last  six  months 
before  birth,  so  before  and  after  birth, 
for  six  months  on  each  side,  there  Is  a  rapid 
growth  of  the  brain,  and  as  It  grows.  If  you 
interfere  with  it  nutritionally,  it  cannot  be 
reversed  and  it  has  been  definitely  shown  in 
animal  studies. 

Here,  we  have  what  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses looks  like  a  newborn  baby.  However. 
this  baby  Is  two  months  old.  It  weighs  five 
pounds  and  nine  ounces,  and  It  was  bom 
with  a  weight  of  five  pounds  and  eleven 
ounces,  so  In  the  last  two  months.  It  only 
has — In  fact  has  lost  two  ounces  of  Its  birth 
weight.  The  baby  was  born  In  a  hospital 
locally,  and  the  mother  was  sent  home  three 
hours  after  the  baby  was  bom.  There's  no 
subcutaneous  fat  whatsoever.  For  Instance, 
the  buttocks — they're  severely  malnourished. 
There's  no  fat  whatsoever  there.  The  head 
circumference  Is  rather  small;  the  soft  spot 
is  rather  small.  And  It  has  been  ^own  that 
babies  who  are  severely  malnourished  like 
this  child  was — many  of  them  have  been 
shown  to  be  mentally  retarded.  This  was  not 
in  our  country,  but  It  was  In  South  America, 
where  conditions  are  much  more  severe. 

Of  course,  now  we  have  two  months;  we 
still  have  four  months  left  of  brain  growth. 
If  we  actively  push  It,  we  may  reverse  some 
of  the  damage  that's  been  done  at  this  point. 
It  Is  possible  that  a  child  will  continue  to 
be  smaller  than  normally,  and  there  may 
be — Is  less  intelligent  than  normally.  But  we 
cannot  say  for  sure. 

Narrator.  And  so  Dr.  Zee  fotmd  himself 
with  hundreds  of  young  patients  who  not 
only  were  apathetic  and  slow  to  learn;  they 
were  also  small,  anemic,  and  suffering  from 
an  assortment  of  minor  colds  and  skin  In- 
fectious. For  the  disease  which  held  them 
back,  he  prescribed  no  exotic  medicines  or 
vaccines — only  food — In  this  case  surplus 
food  from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Once  a  month,  cereal,  orange 
Juice,  evaporated  milk,  and  other  Items,  are 
distributed  by  MAP  South  workers  to  about 
a  thousand  families  In  South  Memphis.  The 
food  is  provided  under  the  federal  govern- 
ment's food  supplement  program.  Govern- 
ment regulations  say  the  USDA  surplus  food 
must  go  only  to  families  with  incomes  of  less 
than  $3,000  a  year,  and  only  enough  food  may 
be  allotted  to  feed  those  members  of  the 
family  who  are  under  six  years  of  age. 

Despite  these  limitations,  the  program  Is 
a  start,  and  It  does  move  some  200  tons  of 
food  Into  South  Memphis  each  month. 

St.  Jude  Hospital  adds  to  the  prescription 
baby  food  and  an  Iron-enrtched  Infant  for- 
mula called  Simllac.  Once  the  children  were 
getting  better  food  and  more  of  It.  the  next 
step  was  to  follow  up  with  routine  medical 
care. 

MAP  South's  nine  census  tracts  were  di- 
vided Into  four  areas,  and  a  nurse  practi- 
tioner was  assigned  to  each  one.  The  nurses 
have  become  family  doctors,  and  they  have 
renewed  a  practice  seldom  seen  these  days — 
house  caUs. 

Nurse.  She  really  looks  better,  Mrs.  Ber- 
rltt.  Seem  like  she  Is  picking  up  some  weight. 
What  Is  she  eating? 

Mrs.  Berritt:  She  eats  off  the  table. 
Ma'am. 

Nurse.  Oh,  something  like  what — like  what 
did  she  have  for  breakfast? 

Mrs.  Berritt.  She  eat  two— an  egg  and  a 
half.  She  eat  some  cereal,  and  a  glass  of  milk. 

Nurse.  She  really  looks  much  better.  Tina, 
we're  going  to  see  what  a  big  girt  yon  aiv. 
That's  It.  that's  beautiful.  Now  stand  nice 


and  tall.  Dont  hold  on  to  anything.  Okay, 
twenty- three  pounds.  My  J 

Okay,  I'd  like  to  show  you  where  that  Is 
on  the  growth  schedules — 

Speaker.  One  of  the  major  problems  In  oiu* 
poverty — In  the  poverty  society  ts  that  there 
is  no  access  to  medical  care.  And  by  building 
up  a  relation  between  the  nurse  practitioner 
and  her — and  the  patient,  we  have  now  an 
access  between  the  two.  They — if  there  is  a 
child  that's  sick,  she  can  call  the  nurse  prac- 
titioner and  then  has  access  to  whatever 
needs  to  be  done.  And  they  dont  have  to 
take  a  bus  to  the  city  hospital,  wait  a  long 
time,  get  a  doctor  they  dont  know,  get  re- 
ferred to  another  doctor  they  do  not  know. 
And  they — it  Is  Inconvenient  In  a  Itae. 

Nurse.  There  are  many  advantages  in  going 
in  to  the  patient  and  seeing  them  tn  their 
own  environment,  getting  that  rapport  that 
you  get  only  by  being  in  a  natural  envi- 
ronment. The  patients  are  happy  to  have  us 
come.  I  thUik  it's  perhaps  my  first  experi- 
ence in  really  seeing  a  medical  person  go  to 
the  patient.  And  I  find  going  into  the  home 
you  get  an  entirely  different  view  and  pic- 
ture of  a  child. 

Mrs.  Granberry  Is  the  mother  of  seven  chil- 
dren. Her  husband  has  Just  finished  his  term 
in  the  service,  and  he's  employed  for  a  mini- 
mum of  85  dollars  a  week,  but  he's  working 
for  a  nursery,  which  of  course — If  the  weath- 
er Is  Inclement  he  doesnt  get  an  income.  And 
he  is  expected  to  pay  for — fifty  dollars  a 
month  for  rent,  on  the  average  of  25  to  35 
dollars  for  utilities,  and  he's  Just  above  the 
food  stamp  eligibility.  So  there's  Just  noth- 
ing— well,  a  minimum  of  about  twenty  dol- 
lars left  for  food  for  the  month — for  seven 
children.  Not  being  eligible  for  food  stamps, 
there's  just  no  way  of  stretching  the  food 
dollar.  So  the  Granberrys  really  dont  have 
sufficient  to  provide  for  the  family. 

I  believe  that  we've  gained  another  con- 
cept of  what  we  can  really  do  for  a  child  by 
seeing  them  In  their  own  environment.  We 
can  understand  better  how  unrelated  some 
of  the  directions  and  orders  that  we  give  to 
the  family  on  homegolng — after  a  child  Is 
rehabilitated  to  a  degree,  they  leave  the  hos- 
pital, and  the — an  awareness  that  they're 
going  back  to  the  environment  from  which 
they  came  Is  going  to  give  us  a  different — 
vrell.  put  the  orders  In  a  different  framework, 
for  example. 

For  example,  there  are  many  skin  condi- 
tions that  we  see,  and  you  advise  the  mother 
to  soak  the  foot  three  times  a  day.  as  it's 
common  when  a  child  has  stepped  on  a  nail. 
Well,  it's  Important  to  know  that  there  is 
probably,  in  many  of  these  homes,  no  hot 
water.  Some  dont  have  plumbing  at  all. 
Some  dont  have  a  pan  or  utensils  to  soak 
the  foot  In.  And  so  you  think  In  terms  of 
providing  for  that;  If  you  really  want  that 
wound  to  heal,  you'll  see  about  providing  a 
pan  to  soak  the  foot  In. 

Speaker.  We  have  a  number  of  children 
who  are  under  five  years  old,  who  are  severely 
stunted  tn  growth.  We  have — at  the  MAP 
South  community  does  have  •  supplemen- 
tary food  program,  and  these  children  are  on 
the  food  program.  And  they  receive  Doedlcal 
care  at  ovur  place.  And  despite  their  and  our 
effort,  we  cannot  make  these  children  catch 
up  in  the  growth  that  they  are  lacking.  And 
we  have  recognized  that  part  of  this  en- 
vironment. And  through  the  help  of  St. 
Peter's  and  the — and  one  lady  who  volun- 
teers her  services — Mrs.  Haljar — we  are  able 
to  bring  five  children — tmd  now  at  least 
seven  children — in  for  supervised  play  and 
three  meals  a  day,  five  days  a  week.  At  night 
they  go  home,  and  In  the  morning  they  come 
back. 

Nurse.  It's  actually  to  see  what  we  can 
recoup  from  malnotrttlon.  We  know  that  the 
damage  done  Is  permanent;  quite  a  bit  of  It 
is  permanent.  So  we  thonght,  wtMt  eonM  we 
do  for  a  child  If  we  had  them  In  a  coBtiolled 
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situation  for  a  teu-hour  period  each  day, 
and  expose  them — although  we  fed  them 
well;  its  excellent  food  that  they  get  here — 
we  also  exposed  them  to  a  very  healthy  at- 
mosphere, with  plenty  of  room  to  play,  other 
children  to  play  with,  nice,  clean  little  beds 
to  sleep  In  for  nap  time,  and  to  see  whether 
that  would  help  In  promoting  better  health, 
and  particularly  in  gaining  weight,  because 
these  kids  haven't  gained  weight  In  a  long 
period  of  time. 

The  children  are  from  rather  poor  families, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  in  some  cases  they  don't 
have  a  wide  range  of  food  of  the  variety  that 
we  can  offer  them  here,  and  the  plentiful 
supply  of  milk,  and  the  very  healthy  atmos- 
phere where  they  can  really  run  around. 
Their  homes  are  quite  congested,  and  no 
opportunity  for  them  to  play,  as  here.  Some 
people  have  asked  why  have  the  parents 
neglected  them,  and  that  isn't  so  at  all.  They 
have.  In  most  cases,  very  loving  parents  and 
loving  families.  Its  Just  a  case  of  not  having 
the  proper  food  in  the  correct  amount. 

Our  program  is  restricted  to  children  under 
six  years  old  who,  even  when  food  is  pro- 
vided to  a  family,  who's  desperately  In  need 
of  food,  naturally  our  youngster  Is  compet- 
ing with  other  family  members  for  that  food, 
and  this  Is  another  problem.  And  particu- 
larly in  a  very  young  child,  when  he  doesn't 
even  know  how  to  eat  by  himself,  and  Is  per- 
haps on  the  bottle  too  long,  doesn't  know 
about  solid  food — his  chances  of  really  get- 
ting in  there  and  getting  at  the  food  are 
very  slim.  So  we  try  to  teach  them  to  handle 
food   by  themselves — become  self-suflSclent. 

Dr.  Zee.  And  it  Is  amazing  to  see  how  much 
these  children  open  up.  how  they — ebullient 
they  become,  how  joyful,  cheerful  they  be- 
come. It  Is  really  remarkable  how  they  open 
up.  and  it  Is  sometimes  tragic  to  see  how 
these  children — they  can — go  home  again, 
how  they  withdraw  into  themselves  again. 
And  m  the  second  place,  they  gained  weight 
more  than  we  expected  them  to,  and  they 
gained  in  height  more  than  we  expected.  The 
only  problem  is,  a  program  like  this  must  b« 
done  for  at  least  a  year,  if  not  more,  for  the 
children  to  catch  up  the  severe  lack  of 
growth  that  they  have. 

And  xmfortunately,  they're  only  able  to 
do  It  for  two  months.  We  do  It  for  two 
months  because  the  waiting  line  Is  too  long. 
If  we  have  more  children— or  more  places — 
we  would  put  them  In  for  three  months  or 
six  months.  But  we're  really  making  a  com- 
promise. It  should  be  done  for  a  whole  year 
and  more. 

NiTRSE.  But  the  two  major  causes  of  poor 
pregnancy  that  stand  out  above  all  these 
others  are  poor  nutrition  and  the  youth  of 
the  mother.  And  so  that's  why  we  want  to 
spend  a  lot  of  time  on  talking  about  how  to 
obtain  a  good  diet.  And  the  purpose  of  the 
clinic  Is  prlmarUy  to  give  good  prenatal  care 
to  these  ladles  who  before  have  not  been 
able  because  of  money  or  transportation,  to 
get  the  kind  of  care  that  they  have  needed. 
And  most  of  the  ladles  that  we  see  here  in 
the  clinic  have  not  had  access  to  this  care, 
and  usually  they  would  go  to  John  Gastin 
or  to  one  of  the  city  hospitals  when  they 
were  ready  to  deliver,  with  no  previous  pre- 
natal care. 

So  we've  been  trying  to  have  a  concerted 
effort  to  pick  out  the  ladies  that  are  preg- 
nant, to  bring  them  into  the  clinic  as  soon 
as  we  find  out  that  they  are,  and  to  start 
them  with  Instruction  on  how  to  care  for 
themselves  with  prenatal  vitamins,  and  the 
nurse  teaches  them  about  the  physical  prob- 
lems that  they  will  encounter.  And  I  teach 
them  about  their  nutritional  needs  and  how 
to  plan  their  diet  so  that  they  will  get  an 
optimal  diet.  And  the  doctor  sees  them  each 
time  In  the  clinic— the  same  doctor— to  check 
any  problems  that  they  have. 
They  are  delivered  at  St.  Joseph  Hospital. 


and  then  their  babies  are  followed  In   our 
nutrition  program. 

Dr.  Zee.  They  come  from  an  area  where 
three  years  ago  there  was  an  enormous  high 
Infant  mortality.  And  the  effect  of  this  has 
been  that  Instead  of  the  census-take  of  being 
eight  deaths— eight  Infant  deaths  that  year, 
we  have — that  Is.  three  years  ago — we  have 
now  one  death.  We  also  find  that  the  chil- 
dren that  are  born  are  not  quite  as  small 
as  other  children  are,  but  we  do  find  a  large 
number  of — term — that  is,  nine-month  in- 
fants— which  are  severely  undergrown.  And 
we  have  followed  those  children  for  one  year 
now.  and  it  is  amazing  how  well  they  do. 

Narrator.  Dr.  Zee  and  his  coworkers  have 
learned  a  great  deal  during  the  last  three 
years  about  the  effects  of  malnutrition.  They 
have,  of  course,  shown  again  what  was  al- 
ready known — when  a  child  is  deprived  of 
food,  he  may  be  physically  and  mentally 
crippled  for  life.  But  more  Important,  they 
have  proven  that  a  surprisingly  small  and  In- 
expensive amount  of  food  prevents  mal- 
nutrition. 

The  nutrition  clinic's  food  by  prescription 
program  is  a  model  of  practical  research,  but 
It  Is  only  a  beginning.  St.  Jude  Hospital  Is  a 
research  Institution.  It  can  only  study  a  dis- 
ease and  find  a  cure;  then  it  Is  -  p  to  others 
to  carry  out  the  treatment.  There  are  indica- 
tions that  this  is  happening.  The  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Fund  for  Needy  School 
Children  has  used  St.  Jude's  findings  to  get 
government  funds  for  a  highly  successful  free 
lunch  program  In  Memphis  city  schools.  The 
Memphis  and  Shelby  County  Health  Depart- 
ment, at  first  slow  to  respond  to  St.  Jude's 
research,  now  has  taken  over  and  expanded 
the  hospital's  Infant  feeding  program. 

Through  the  Health  Department,  babies 
born  In  low  Income  families  at  city  of  Mem- 
phis hospitals  are  given  the  Infant  formula 
Slmilac  for  one  year. 

The  staff  of  St.  Jude's  nutrition  clinic  is 
encouraged  by  these  and  other  examples  of  a 
growing  concern  for  the  children  of  Mem- 
phis. Yet.  much  remains  to  be  done. 

Speaker.  We  need  more  food,  and  many  of 
the  low  Income  families  still  do  not  have 
adequate  food,  in  spite  of  food  supplement 
programs.  Infant  formula  program,  and  food 
stamps.  A  large  proportion  of  low  Income 
families,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are  not 
able  to  get  food  stamps.  The  food  stamps 
them-plves  do  not  provide  an  adequate 
amount  of  food  at  the  prices  we  have  today. 
The  food  supplement  is  inadequate.  So  what 
is  needed  for  Improved  nutrition  among  low 
Income  families  In  Memphis  Is  more  food. 
Now  you  can  put  more  food  Into  their  hands 
by  providing  a  higher  incraie,  or  by  Improv- 
ing our  food  stamp  program  or  food  supple- 
ment program,  making  these  more  liberal 
than  they  are. 

I'm  in  favor  of  the  food  supplement  pro- 
gram; I  thhik  it  should  be  Increased  consid- 
erably. More  families  should  be  included  In 
It,  and  more  food  should  be  made  available  to 
each  family  enrolled  In  the  food  supplement 
program. 

Dr.  Zee.  If  you  could  provide  a  mother  who 
Is  pregnant  with  a  proper  diet,  and  her  chUd 
in  the  first  years  of  life  with  a  good  diet,  you 
might — may  actually  prevent  a  number  of 
problems,  such  as  children  who  are  Inferior 
In  the  sense  that  they  don't  perform  well; 
they  don't  get  their  high  school  education, 
so  you  get  the  problems  of  unemployment, 
public  works,  correction  Institute.  As  you  well 
know,  poverty  is  typically  related  to  the  high 
number  of  mental  retardants — cerebral  palsy 
and  other  neurological  disorders.  And  each  of 
those  disorders  takes  a  large  amount  of 
money  to  correct  or  to  maintain.  Mental  in- 
stitutions, corrections.  Judicial  systems,  po- 
lice force  and  the  like — they  are  very  ex- 
pensive compared  to  three  meals  a  day  and  a 
can  of  milk  a  day. 


Speaker.  We  have  an  epidemic  of  malnu- 
trition In  progress  in  Memphis  and  through- 
out these  United  States,  that  is  largely  un- 
recognized and  uncared  for.  If  this  were 
smallpox  or  diphtheria  or — why,  we  would 
all  be  up  In  arms,  and  we  would  be  now 
taking  all  measures  to  eliminate  this  epi- 
demic that  we  are  dealing  with — an  epidemic 
of  malnutrition,  which  is  every  bit  as  bad  as 
an  epidemic  of  smallpox  or  diphtheria.  In 
terms  of  mortality,  disease  and  disability, 
and  we're  doing  very  little  to  correct  this 
epidemic,  to  stop  thL-  epidemic.  In  relation- 
ship to  Its  severity,  extent,  and  future  dam- 
age to  the  American  pepole. 

Thomas.  The  problems  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition that  you've  Just  seen  are  not  con- 
fined to  Memphis.  They  are  present  In  the 
District,  In  nearby  Virginia  and  Maryland — 
including  Montgomery  County,  one  of  Amer- 
Icas  richest  counties.  In  a  moment  we'll  take 
a  filmed  look  at  hunger  In  our  own  back 
yard.  Meantime,  if  you  would  like  more  In- 
formation about  the  problem  and  what  you 
can  do  about  it,  write  Prescription  Pood,  Box 
311,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Nation's  Capital  is  blessed  with  a 
unique  medical  center  and  staff  who  care 
deeply  about  children.  They  are  the  men 
and  women  from  the  Children's  Hospital  Na- 
tional Medical  Center.  One  of  them  Is  Dr. 
Annette  Heiser. 

Dr.  Annette  Heiser.  The  life  begins  for 
many  Washlngtonlans  right  here  In  the  new- 
born nursery,  and  It's  here  that  the  most  im- 
portant thing  this  little  baby  is  doing  Is  eat- 
ing, many  times  a  day,  and  he's  eating  well, 
because  one  of  the  first  orders  a  doctor 
writes  for  him  Is  his  diet.  He's  using  up 
more  calories  in  his  first  few  days  and  weeks 
of  life,  proportionately,  than  he'll  ever  use 
up,  because  he's  growing  so  fast  and  he's 
using  up  lots  of  energy.  And  for  that  reason 
that — It's  important  that  as  pediatricians 
we  tell  mothers  something  about  eating, 
about  nutrition.  We  can't  take  It  for  granted. 
Each  of  us  eats  three  times  a  day  at  least, 
and  how  often  do  we  think  about  how  well 
we're  eating?  We  don't  see  many  of  the  gross 
forms  of  malnutrition,  fortunately,  in  our 
clinics,  because  even  though  we  may  be 
poor,  we  have  opportunities  for  getting  good 
food. 

And  since  we  spend  so  much  time  every 
day,  and  money,  on  eating,  we  should  be 
selective  and  educated  as  to  what  we  choose, 
in  order  to  get  the  maximum  of  good  health. 
Thomas.  The  work  of  Children's  Is  not  con- 
fined within  hospital  walls.  Children's  Hos- 
pital serves  ten  thousand  people  In  Its  neigh- 
borhood through  Its  comprehensive  com- 
munity health  care  program.  Nutritionist 
LiUa  Parekh  sees  the  problems  first-hand. 

LiLiA  Parekh.  We  are  trying  to  be  the  pri- 
vate— I  shouldn't  say  trying — this  Is  what 
we  aim  to  be — the  private  physician  for  this 
particular  geographic  or  service  area.  And 
this  Includes  pediatrician  services,  the  nurse, 
social  worker,  nutrition.  We  have  a  dental 
clinic,  speech  and  hearing  services,  also  men- 
tal health  .services  We  feel  that  we  provide 
a  very  comprehensive  service  to  the  parents; 
I  shouldn't  say  parents — for  the  children. 
This  Is,  right  at  this  point,  probably  one  of 
our  weaker  points,  where  we  cannot  provide 
adult  services.  Right  now  we  are  a  pediatric 
clinic,  except  for  the  eyeglass  and  prenatal 
program. 

We  have  tried  to  provide  health  care  to 
the  families  within  our  area,  not  on  our  own 
terms,  but  try  there  to  see  where  it  is  con- 
venient for  the  famUy  to  come  in.  And  this  is 
why  we  have  tried  evening  clinics,  we  have 
tried  opening  our  clinics  on  Saturdays;  also 
right  now  we  have  a  24-hour  a  day  telephone 
service,  where  families  can  call  our  pedia- 
trician In  case  they  need  a  doctor.  n6w  I 
think  this  Is  a  very  big  help  for  them,  to 
know  that  anytime  of  the  day  they  can  call 
one  of  our  doctors. 
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(Scene  of  niurse  attempting  to  give  treat- 
ment to  »  smjiU  patient.) 

NvBSK.  Okay,  now  wait  a  minute.  Open 
your  hand.  I  wont  hurt  It.  I  )uat  want  to 
make  a  little  plctore  on  it.  I  want  to  tak»  tho 
ink  pen  and  make  a  unaU  picture  on  ;o«ir 
arm. 

(CbUdertes.) 

Norsk.  Let  me  iaaX  put  this  on.  That's  H. 
Now  let's  make  a  little  drde.  CHcay?  Tes,  you 
Have  to  leaTB  thai  on  untu  Wednesday,  hear? 
Okay? 

Moths*.  Now  that's  going  to  stay  tbere 
tm  We<lneada7.  Now  will  It  come  off  If  you 
wash  it? 

Nuasa.  Yes.  try  not  to  wash  around  where 
the  circle  Is. 

Parekh.  We  feed  a  number  of  babies  who, 
for  various  reasons,  fall  to  develop  as  they 
should,  because  the  food  Is  not  available  In 
the  home,  or  the  motber  is  not  there  to  feed 
the  baby  properly. 

NuBSE.  And  we  do  get  a  chance  to  go  to  the 
warehouse,  and  we  do  our  marketing  at  the 
Safeway. 

Parzkh.  First  of  all  I  think  I  want  to 
come  In.  not  as  a  nutritionist,  really,  not 
as  an  employee  of  Children's  Hospital,  but  as 
a  friend  of  this  mother,  to  show  her  that 
I'm  really  concerned.  I'm  not  going  in  there 
to  check  up  why  she  didn't  make  her  ap- 
pointment, but  really  to  show  her  that  I'm 
concerned  yrhy  Imani  was  not  in  the  clinic. 
And  when  I  can  establish  myself  as  a  friend 
to  her.  she'ft  more  likely  not  to  tell  me  any- 
thing that  is  not  true.  I  don't  mean  to  say 
that  they  tell  me  lies,  but  sometimes  a  parent 
ts — tell  us  what  they  think  we  like  to  hear. 
But  I  think  in  a  relationship  where  it  is 
fMendly  relationship  and  she  knows  rm  not 
going  to  point  my  finger  at  her,  then  she 
teUs  me  the  truth.  And  it  takes  a  while 
to  establish  tills  relationship — sometimes 
three  or  four  visits — and  this  is  why  I  like 
being  able  to  follow  through  on  patients, 
through  the  first  year,  not  Just  seeing  them 
one  time. 

QuiSTioN.  Now  can  you  tell  me  what  kind 
of  milk  Imani  Is  taking? 

Mother.  Whole  milk — carton  milk. 

Qussnoir.  How  much  does  she  take  at  one 
thne? 

Mother.  An  elght-otmce  bottle  with  each 
meal,  and  one  with  her  nap,  and  maybe  at 
bedtime. 

QuxsTioN.  What  does  she  eat  from  the 
table  now? 

Mother.  She  eats  everything  from  the 
table.  She  doesn't  eat  any  more  baby  food. 
She  eats  breakfast,  which  is  eggs  and  apple- 
sauce or  maybe — 

Parekh.  I  see.  Okay.  Well.  I  brought  some 
things  here  for  you.  Since  Imani  is  a  Uttle 
over  eight  months  now.  she  should  be  eat- 
ing— we  should  make  sure  that  she  should  be 
eating  foods  that  are  high  In  iron.  And  you 
know,  we  talked  about  iron  and  what  It's 
used  for.  and  here's  a  little  pamphlet — Why 
Do  Children  Need  Iron?  We  have  very  many 
young  mothers  who  come  to  our  clinic,  and 
unlike  probably  many  years  back  where  they 
had  grandparents  and  aunts  with  whom  they 
lived  with,  to  learn  how  to  care  for  babies, 
most  of  the  time  these  yoimg  mothers  live 
alone  or  with  theh:  girlfriends,  who  are  as 
young  as  they  are.  So  I  think  it's  very  im- 
portant that  we  do  talk  to  the  mothers  about 
the  total  child  care,  not  only  feeding  but 
the  nurse  gets  involved  with  them;  social 
worker  gets  tovolved  with  them. 

Thomas.  Through  Mrs.  Parekh  and  otherSv 
Children's  Hospital  spreads  the  word  about 
D.C.  food  stamp  and  supplemental  food 
programs.  Although  Washington's  supple- 
mental food  program  Is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  country,  many  pregnant  wom- 
en, mothers  with  young  infants,  do  not  take 
advantage  of  the  food  that  is  available. 


FHA  HOME  LOANS 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  last  month 
I  read  an  article  in  the  WaD  Street  Jour- 
nal which  describes  a  situation  I  believe 
to  be  of  utmost  importance. 

The  article,  entitled  "Backing  Off,"  In- 
dicates that  the  Federal  Housing  Author- 
ity may  have  overreacted  to  the  housing 
scandals  revealed  last  year  by  imposing 
stwh  strict  and  cumbersome  regxilations 
that  program  tolerations  have  been  un- 
duly hindered.  The  regulations  have  dis- 
couraged mortgage  lenders  from  partici- 
pating in  the  programs  and  may  have 
unnecessarily  prevented  many  low  and 
moderate  income  Americans  from  ob- 
taining decent  housing. 

The  last  few  years'  experience  empha- 
sizes the  importance  of  administering  the 
PHA  programs  carefully,  but  excessive 
administrative  caution  is  counterproduc- 
tive. Particularly  during  the  iwesent  mor- 
atorium on  federally  subsidized  housing, 
it  would  be  tragic  to  allow  those  few  PHA 
programs  which  are  operative  to  be  ham- 
strung in  this  manner. 

I  ask  uanimous  consent  that  the 
May  14  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb. 
as  follows : 
[From   the   Wall   Street   Journal.   May   14, 
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Backing  Orr:   ICNDsas  Sharplt  Cot  Their 

WaxriNC  OF  FHA-Backsd   Loams 

(By  Edward  Foldessy  and  Timothy 

Schellhardt) 

The  harsh  regulations  adopted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  in  the  wake  of 
the  scandals  that  swept  the  agency  last  year 
are  causing  some  equally  harsh  side-effects. 
Many  of  the  nation's  mortgage  lenders  have 
cut  back  sharply  their  writing  of  FHA-in- 
sined  home  loans,  while  others  have  aban- 
dcmed  the  market  entirely. 

In  the  process,  lower-income  and  middle- 
income  families,  the  very  people  the  various 
FHA  programs  were  designed  to  help,  are 
finding  it  more  difficult  to  cAtain  home  fi- 
nancing. 

Bankers  and  other  lenders  Insist  they  dont 
want  to  penalize  any  potential  home  buyer, 
but  some  say  the  new  rules  and  accompany- 
ing red  tape  make  it  almost  impossible  for 
them  to  stay  In  the  FHA  arena. 

One  rule  Imposed  last  year,  in  effect,  re- 
quires that  lenders  certify  the  accuracy  of 
all  statements  made  to  the  FHA  by  apprais- 
ers and  others.  "They  wanted  us  to  certify 
things  we  have  no  way  of  knowing,"  says  a 
New  York  banker,  "so  we're  just  not  making 
any  FHA  loans." 

Figures  supplied  by  the  Ftederal  Housing 
Administration  reflect  the  disenchantment. 
Applications  by  lenders  for  FHA  mortgage 
Inatirance  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
amounted  to  only  139,790,  down  more  than 
60%  frtan  293,909  a  year  earlier. 

The  decline  mainly  htirts  families  with 
modest  incomes — persons  who  could  afford  to 
buy  a  home  with  an  FHA  mortgage  but  who 
simply  can't  qualify  for  a  conventional  mort- 
gage. Most  lenders,  for  example,  won't  issue 
a  conventional  noninsured  mortgage  to  a 
prospect  if  more  than  20%  to  25%  of  his  In- 
come is  needed  to  meet  house  payments. 
By  contrast,  the  PHA  will  allow  up  to  36%. 
Thus,  a  buyer  has  to  have  an  annual  net 
Income  of  $11,200  to  $14,100  to  qualify  for 
a  $25,000.  26-year  conventional  mortgage 
carrying  a  7>4  %  Interest  rate  (and  that  as- 
sumes a  relatively  low  $600  In  annual  real- 
estate  taxes) .  By  contrast,  a  person  with  an- 
nual net  income  of  only  $a,loo  could  get  a 
similar  FHA  mortgage. 


According  to  seme  estimates,  FHA-backed 
mortgages  accounted  for  less  than  10%  of 
all  locms  written  last  year  on  homes  housing 
one  to  four  families.  That  contrasted  with 
about  40%  in  1970. 

"CXASSK    CASX   or   OIVK>*£lCTIIt«** 

Increased  competition  from  private  mort- 
gage Insurers  and  a  relatively  low  7%  yield 
to  lenders  on  FHA  loans  (compared  with 
7',4%  to  7%%  on  conventional  mortgages) 
may  account  for  some  of  the  decline.  But 
VSA  officials  admit  last  year's  scandals  in 
a  number  of  cities  have  been  a  majiw  factor 
in  the  slowdown  of  the  agency's  insurance 
activities. 

Those  scandals  basically  Involved  schemes 
by  real-estate  speculators  who  bou^t  up 
marginal  housing  Bi>d  then  sold  it  at  hefty 
markups  to  low-income  families.  The  fami- 
lies soon  found  they  couldn't  meet  payments 
on  the  FHA-insured  loans,  and,  as  a  result, 
there  were  massive  defaults.  It  was  charged 
at  the  time  that  the  speculators  were  aided 
by  some  FHA  officials  who  didnt  demand 
accurate  appraisals  or  thorough  credit  in- 
vestigation before  approving  applications. 
Federal  investigators  obtained  more  than  50 
indictments  against  real -estate  firms,  con- 
tractors, builders,  FHA  employes  and  others 
in  cities  across  the  nation,  including  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago  and  New  York. 

After  the  scandals  were  uncovered,  George 
Romney,  then  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  ordered  stiffened  regu- 
lations for  obtaining  FHA  Insurance.  Ap- 
praisal procedures  were  tightened,  and  mort- 
gage lenders  had  to  certify  that  homes  had 
been  properly  inspected — that  the  heating, 
plumbing  and  electrical  systems  and  the 
roofing  were  in  good  repair — and  in  some 
Instances  that  repairs  had  been  made  with 
FHA-approved  materials. 

•Tt  was  a  classic  case  of  overreacting," 
charges  one  Philadelphia  lender  who  claims 
the  red  tape  and  "overly  cautious"  attitude 
adopted  by  the  local  FHA  office  have  forced 
his  company  out  of  FHA  mortgages. 

CHECKING   THE    PLTTMBINC 

Another  big  lender,  Philadelphia  Savings 
Fund  Society,  expresses  Elmllar  sentiments. 
"We  have  c(»itlnued  in  the  FHA  market  to  the 
extent  we  can,"  says  M.  Todd  Cooke,  presi- 
dent. "But  as  a  practical  matter  it  has  proved 
virtually  impossible"  because  of  the  new  reg- 
ulations, he  adds. 

Dollar  Savings  Bank  of  Pittsburgh  was  so 
taken  aback  by  the  regulations  that  it  called 
a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  to  con- 
sider pulling  out  of  the  FHA  market.  It  de- 
cided to  stay.  "We  didn't  want  to  penalize 
the  potential  buyer  who  eouldnt  qijallfy  for 
a  VA  (Veterans  Administration)  mortgage  or 
afford  a  conventional  loan."  a  spokesman  ex- 
plains. But  the  bank,  which  bad  been  one 
of  the  largest  VA  and  FHA  lenders  in  Pitts- 
biugh,  is  writing  few  FHA  loans  now.  "In  the 
last"  six  months  we've  handled  about  a  doz- 
en," the  spokesman  says,  adding  that  Dollar 
SaTlngs  Bank  currently  has  only  three  FHA 
applications  being  processed  out  of  153  home 
loans  it  ts  working  on. 

"In  almost  every  application  the  seller  bad 
to  get  a  plumber  and  an  electrician  to  verify 
that  the  plumbing  and  electricity  were  in 
good  repair,"  the  Dollar  Savings  official  says. 
After  those  conditions  were  met,  "We  en- 
countered what  we  felt  was  a  lot  of  nit-pick- 
ing on  credit"  matters— "a.  k>t  of  Uttle 
things  we  dldnt  think  important." 

"Undoubtedly,  part  of  the  slowdown  in  our 
activity  has  been  due  to  these  new  require- 
ments. All  the  things  we  did  made  additional 
processing  necessary."  says  Woodward  King- 
man, acting  PHA  administrator.  Mr.  Kingman 
says  the  FHA  has  been  concentrating  on  "get- 
ting quality  rather  than  quantity,"  but  he 
admits  that  approach  hasnt  wortcd  well  as 
private  mortgage  insurers  siphon  off  the  good 
businesa  and  leave  the  PHA  "with  the  dregs  of 
the  business."  He   adds:    "There's  Just  too 
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much  red  tape  still,  and  we've  got  to  do  some- 
thing to  correct  that.  The  FHA  Just  cant 
continue  to  get  only  the  dregs  of  the  busi- 
ness." 

People  In  Washington  say  that  HUD 
brought  on  much  of  the  problem  when  it  de- 
centralized its  housing  operations  and  gave 
the  79  HUD  district  offices  authority  to  inter- 
pret the  loan  regulations  themselves. 

"You're  getting  79  different  interpretations 
of  the  regulations,  and  as  a  result  many  mort- 
gage bankers  don't  want  to  go  through  that 
hassle  of  understanding  all  the  various  re- 
quirements." says  a  mortgage  banker. 

According  to  one  private  consultant  who 
has  investigated  some  of  the  HUD  offices, 
homes  often  are  being  appraised  far  below 
their  actual  value  now.  "Because  of  the  scan- 
dals, HUD  officials  are  afraid  to  make  any  de- 
cisions for  fear  their  Jobs  will  be  on  the  line," 
he  says. 

He  cites  the  requirement  by  one  HUD  office 
In  California  that  one  of  its  investigators 
travel  170  miles  to  Redding.  Calif.,  to  make 
sure  that  a  hot-water  facuet  didn't  leak  be- 
fore it  approved  the  loan  application.  It 
didn't  leak. 

Others  place  the  blame  for  the  PHA's  prob- 
lems on  the  fact  it  began  to  offer  bousing 
subsidies  in  late  1968.  "The  effort  was  well 
Intentioned  .  .  .  but  its  results  have  been  un- 
happy to  say  the  least."  says  Everett  Matt- 
son,  president  of  the  Mortgage  Bankers  As- 
sociation of  America.  "It  has  undermined  the 
normal  lender-borrower  relationship;  and, 
within  the  FHA  organization,  it  has  generally 
made  poor  welfare  workers  out  of  once  good 
credit  examiners  and  vice  versa." 

Miles  L.  Colean,  consulting  economist  for 
the  association,  puts  it  another  way:  "The 
federal  government's  housing  and  mortgage 
programs  are  suffering  from  an  advanced 
stage  of  bureaucratic  schizophrenia,  and 
neither  policy  makers  or  administrators  can 
tell  whether  they  are  credit  examiners  or 
social  workers." 

The  FHA  became  part  of  HUD  in  1965,  and 
the  mortgage  bankers  association  now  has 
called  for  the  return  of  the  FHA  to  the  status 
of  an  independent  federal  agency.  The  asso- 
ciation has  argued  that  the  "FHA  can't  per- 
form Its  private  market  function  well  so  long 
as  it  is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  HUD,  which 
Is  also  responsible  for  a  long  list  of  nonmar- 
ket  functions." 


WELCOME   AMBASSADOR  KAUL 

Mr.  CHXJRCH.  Mr.  President.  India  has 
sent  as  its  new  envoy  to  Washington,  the 
distinguished  and  experienced  diplomat, 
Mr.  T.  N.  Kaul.  Those  of  us  familiar  with 
Mr.  Kaul  would  agree  with  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  that  his  long  "record 
puts  him  in  the  forefront  of  the  world's 
diplomats." 

Although  here  for  several  weeks  now, 
he  hELs  been  imable  to  present  his  cre- 
dentials at  the  White  House,  a  delay  not 
missed  by  those  interested  in  the  im- 
provement of  United  States-Indian  rela- 
tions and  United  States-Asian  relations, 
as  a  whole.  I,  for  one,  welcome  the  as- 
signment and  arrival  of  Mr.  Kaul  to  the 
United  States,  and  hope  that  his  efforts 
here  will  better  the  communication  and 
mutual  imderstanding  between  the 
world's  two  largest  democracies.  I  hope 
President  Nixon  will  receive  Ambassador 
Kaul  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  that 
India's  representative  can  get  on  with  the 
critical  transactions  between  the  two 
Governments,  as  our  representative  in 
New  Delhi,  Ambassador  Moynlhan  ap- 
pears to  be  doing. 

It  is  a  fact  that  cultural  and  economic 


relations  between  tlie  peoples  of  India 
and  America  are  thriving,  but  that  po- 
litical relations  are  not  as  good.  Some- 
one of  Mr.  Kaul's  stature  Is  a  welcome 
gesture  on  the  part  of  India  in  further- 
ing the  official  "serious  diaglog"  the 
President  himself  called  for  in  his  For- 
eign Policy  Report  of  May  3,  1973. 

More  important  than  personalities  or 
protocol,  however,  is  the  recognition  by 
the  U.S.  Government  on  all  fronts  that 
India's  future  and  its  part  in  Asia's  fu- 
ture is  of  utmost  consequence.  As  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  properly  edi- 
torialized on  June  19: 

India's  Importance  as  the  dominant  power 
on  the  Indian  Subcontinent  and  as  a  stra- 
tegically placed  neighbor  of  China  entitles 
her  to  a  high  place  In  America's  diplomatic 
considerations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "Indian  Envoy  Kept  Wait- 
ing," be  printed  here  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June 

19.  1973] 

Indian  Envoy  Kept  WArriNo 

Patrick  J.  Moynlhan  was  sent  to  New  Delhi 
in  February  as  the  new  American  Ambassa- 
dor to  India  and  an  opener  in  an  effort  to 
improve  relations  between  the  world's  most 
populous  and  the  world's  most  powerful  de- 
mocracies. 

Indian  Prime  Minister  Indira  Oandhi  re- 
sponded to  Washington's  olive  branch  by 
naming  one  of  her  closest  political  friends 
and  supporters,  Trllokl  Nath  Kaul,  as  her 
Ambassador  In  Washington. 

Eight  days  after  his  arrival  Mr.  Moynlheoi 
was  received  by  President  Girl  for  the  cere- 
mony of  presenting  his  credentials  and  he 
bad  his  first  meeting  with  Mrs.  Gandhi  her- 
self two  weeks  later.  Mr.  Kaul's  reception  in 
Washington  was  "correct"  but  different.  He 
finally  got  to  see  President  Nixon  one  month 
after  his  arrival,  and  then  he  was  received 
at  the  White  House  for  the  formal  presen- 
tation of  credentials  along  with  the  ambas- 
sadors of  six  other  countries.  The  six  were: 
the  Yemeni  Arab  Republic  (North  Yemen), 
Nepal,  Malawi,  the  Sultanate  of  Oman,  Cam- 
bodia and  Jordan. 

No  diplomat  could  fail  to  notice  that  the 
head  of  the  new  Chinese  mission  (not  even 
a  titular  ambassador)  was  received  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon  less  than  24  hours  after  flying 
into  Washington. 

The  contrast  makes  It  clear  that  Mr.  Nixon 
does  not  attach  as  much  Importance  to  his 
relations  with  India  as  he  does  to  those  with 
China. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  a  new  ambassadw  to 
wait  several  weeks  before  presenting  his  cre- 
dentials to  the  White  House.  The  practice 
of  grouping  several  ambassadors  together  for 
the  credentials  ceremony  was  introduced 
under  President  Johnson  as  a  time-saving 
measiue,  and  to  cope  with  the  big  influx 
of  envoys  from  newly  independent  countries. 
Foreign  diplomats  do  not  much  care  for 
being  herded  together  in  a  batch  for  the 
ceremony,  but  have  to  live  with  the  way 
things  are  done  in  Washington  today. 

While  this  system  may  be  practical  from 
the  President's  point  of  view,  one  can  see 
how  national  sensitivities  can  be  hurt  by  it. 
Couldn't  an  exception  have  been  made  in  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Gandhi's  envoy?  Mr.  Kaul's  rec- 
ord puts  him  In  the  forefront  of  the  world's 
diplomats.  He  has  been  Ambassador  In  Pe- 
king, Moscow,  and  London,  and  his  last  post, 
before  coming  to  Washington,  was  perma- 
nent head  of  the  Indian  foreign  ministry. 
But  more  than  that,  India's  importance  as 
the  dominant  power  on  the  Indian  subcon- 


tinent and  as  a  strategically  placed  neighbor 
of  China  entitles  her  to  a  high  place  in 
America's  diplomatic  considerations. 

Unfortunately  Washington  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  a  series  of  gaffes  in  its  handling 
of  relations  with  India,  dating  from  the  Indo- 
Pakistani  crisis  of  1971.  Mr.  Moynihan's  ap- 
pointment to  D^Ihi  went  some  way  to  make 
amends.  It  was  a  "pat  on  the  back"  In  the 
words  of  one  Indian  spokesman.  But  Delhi 
felt  its  usefulness  was  undercut  by  Wash- 
ington's subsequent  decision  to  resume  arms 
sales  to  Pakistan. 

Mrs.  Gandhi's  choice  of  a  diplomat  of  Mr. 
Kaul's  stature  for  the  Washington  post  was 
a  welcome  gesture.  The  least  the  White  Hou63 
can  do  is  to  give  him  the  hearing  and  the 
attention  be  deserves. 


FUTURE  OF  AMERICAN  ENERGY 
NEEDS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Ste- 
phen A.  Wakefield,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  Energy  and  Minerals,  de- 
livered a  major  address  before  the  27th 
aimual  meeting  of  Texas  Independent 
Producers'  &  Royalty  Owners'  Association 
at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  last  May  29. 

In  this  address  Mr.  Wakefield  predicted 
the  future  of  American  energy  needs. 
This  future  was  forecast  by  many  in  the 
oil  industry  years  ago.  The  independent 
producers  have  long  advocated  increased 
domestic  exploration.  So  have  many  of 
us  in  Congress. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  was  however 
until  very  recently,  because  of  very  cheap 
prices  for  foreign  crude,  domestic  explo- 
ration took  a  back  seat  to  importation. 

This  Nation,  said  Mr.  Wakefield,  has 
230  billion  barrels  of  oil  and  1,000  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  of  gas,  at  an  estimate,  dis- 
coverable and  recoverable  onshore  in  the 
Lower  48.  That  estimate  was  made  by  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey.  The  National  Pe- 
troleum Council  estimates  200  billion  bar- 
rels of  oil.  The  Potential  Gas  Committee 
estimates  600  trillion  cubic  feet.  These 
figures  differ.  But  the  fact  remains  their 
is  a  great  deal  of  as  yet  undiscovered 
petroleum  and  hydrocarbon  fuels  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  Wakefield  stressed  the  need  for 
the  trans-Alaska  pipeline.  He  said: 

We  badly  need  this  production,  not  only  as 
a  source  of  refinery  feed,  but  for  the  dollars 
It  can  save  us. 

He  estimated  that  when  the  pipeline 
was  fiowing  at  full  capacity,  it  would  save 
the  United  States  "at  least  $2.5  billion  an- 
nually in  its  balance  of  trade."  This  is  a 
lot  of  money.  And  tliese  estimates  are 
only  at  current  prices.  If  the  prict  of  for- 
eign crude  rises,  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line wiU  save  this  Nation — and  each  oil- 
consuming  American — a  great  deal  more. 

Mr.  Wakefield  spoke  of  a  problem  I 
believe  to  be  at  least  as  critical  if  not, 
if  not  more  so.  than  any  other  major 
economic  problem  facing  this  country. 
This  is  the  relation  between  the  "energy 
crisis"  and  "balance  of  payments  crisis." 
He  pointed  out  that  there  is  presently  no 
connection  between  the  two  "crises"  in 
the  mind  of  the  general  public.  He  said: 

I  submit  that  they  are  directly  related, 
and  that  within  the  next  year  or  two  this 
relationship  will  be  glaringly  apparent  to 
everyone.  A  major  threat  to  the  soundness 
and  stability  of  the  dollar  over  the  next  dec- 
ade will  come  from  the  payment  require- 
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ments  for  oU  imports,  which  may  rcmge  be- 
tween (26  and  $30  bUlion  annually  by  1985. 

Mr.  Wakefield  indicated  that  our  pay- 
ments for  imported  oil  alone  this  year, 
1973,  will  be  $9  billion.  Next  year  it  will 
be  over  $10  billion.  By  1975 — in  only  2 
years — ^it  will  be  increasing  at  an  annual 
rate  of  $2  billion  a  year. 

The  best  answer  to  the  problem  is  to 
Increase  domestic  exploration.  Says  Mr. 
Wakefield: 

The  Nation  will  need  an  the  oil  and  gas 
it  can  get  and  the  older  onshore  provinces 
are  going  to  have  to  supply  their  share. 

Alaska,  offshore,  and  deep  basins,  as 
well  as  exotic  fuels  must  be  developed. 
My  colleagues  know  my  feelings  on  this. 
But  this  does  not  absolve  the  Lower  48 — 
the  traditional  and  proved  oil  sources — 
from  producing  their  fair  share.  There  is 
no  other  way  we  will  be  able  to  keep  this 
country  moving. 

We  will  also  need  to  improve  our  re- 
covery techniques.  A  great  deal  of  oil  is 
still  in  place  and  unable  to  be  produced 
because  we  have  not  developed  the  tech- 
nology we  need  to  get  out  every  drop  of 
oil  from  our  presently  producing  traps. 
This  is  a  challenge  equal  to  any  chal- 
lenge ever  faced  by  geologists  and  pe- 
troleum engineers.  It  is  a  challenge  Mr. 
Wakefield  has  made  to  the  independent 
producers.  I  think  it  is  one  that  must  be 
made  to  the  entire  country. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  print 
in  the  Record  a  press  release  summariz- 
ing the  speech  and  the  speech  of  Mr 
Steven  A.  Wakefield  of  May  29. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  and  speech  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Department  of  the  Interior  news  release 

May  29,  1973  J 
Interior  Officiai,  Warns  of  On.  Import 

Costs 
The  threat  of  rising  oil  imports  to  the  Na- 
tion's balance  of  payments  was  stressed  today 
by  Stephen  A.  Wakefield,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  Energy  and  Minerals 
at  a  meeting  of  Texas  Independent  oU  men 
held  In  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Speaking  to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Texas  Independent  Producers'  and  Royalty 
Owners'  Association  cnPRO),  Wakefield 
stated  that  the  Nation's  1973  oil  Imports 
wui  cost  t9  bUlion.  and  forecast  a  figure  in 
excess  of  $10  billion  for  1974.  These  amounts 
would  be  reduced  by  $2.5  bUlion  annuaUy 
he  added,  if  the  Alaskan  pipeline  were  deliv- 
ering its  ultimate  capacity  of  2  million  bar- 
rels a  day  of  crude  oU  to  U.S.  markets 

By  1975  Wakefield  said,  the  Nation's  bUl 
for  foreign  oU  would  be  increasing  at  a  rate 
of  two  billion  dollars  a  year.  "The  major 
threat  to  the  soundness  and  stabUlty  of  the 
dollar  over  the  next  decade  wUl  come  from 
the  payment  requirements  for  oU  imports 
Which  may  range  between  $25  and  $30  bUlion 
annually  by  I98j5,"  he  declared. 

Citing  geological  estimates  of  large  volumes 
of  oU  and  gas  yet  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States.  Wakefield  urged  development  of  the 
Nation  s  domestic  energy  resources  as  the  al- 
ternative to  mounting  dependence  on  for- 
eign OU  sources  with  its  attendant  financial 
and  security  problems.  He  reviewed  the  en- 
ergy programs  announced  April  18  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon  in  his  second  energy  message, 
and  stressed  the  importance  of  domestic  oU 
and  gas  development.  "This  is  no  time  for  the 
independent  oil  man  to  chuck  the  business 
and  go  fishing,"  he  told  the  audience.  "With 
the  demand  we  clearly  foresee  for  energy,  and 


the  costs  of  buying  energy  from  abroad,  the 
Nation  will  need  every  drop  of  oU  it  can  find 
within  its  territorial  limits." 

Wakefield  praised  the  independent  oU  pro- 
ducer's contributions  to  the  economy,  call- 
ing him  a  key  figure  in  the  development  of 
the  Nation's  petroleum  resources.  "The  na- 
ture of  petroleum  occurrence  in  this  country 
Is  such  that  we  need  the  boldness,  the  ini- 
tiative, the  variety  of  approaches,  and  the 
sheer  numbers  of  those  thousands  of  par- 
ticipants who  win  get  out  and  find  the  elu- 
sive pockets  of  oU  and  gas  that  are  needed 
to  replace  the  quantities  we  use,"  he  said. 

Remarks  of  Stephen  A.  Wakefield 
By  now  the  people  of  America  have  at  last 
reached  the  settled  conviction  that  they  have 
an  energy  problem  on  their  hands,  and  for 
what  dubious  satisfaction  there  is  in  it,  you 
have  every  right  to  say  "Dammit,  we  told 
you  so!"  Of  all  the  voices  raised  In  warning 
against  exactly  what  has  happened,  the  ear- 
liest and  the  loudest  were  those  of  the  inde- 
pendent oil  producers  In  Texas.  The  ugly 
visions  you  so  clearly  fores  iw  ten  years  ago 
are  now  realities:  we  now  have  an  outright 
shortage  In  gas  that  will  get  precipitately 
worse  over  'he  next  few  years.  Moreover,  de- 
spite unrestricted  access  to  the  world  mar- 
ket, we  also  have  a  shortage  In  oU,  which 
wlU  probably  get  better,  but  only  at  the  cost 
of  rapidly  rising  dependence  on  foreign 
soxirces  and  a  critical  drain  on  our  balance 
of  payments. 

The  Irony  of  all  this  is  that  whUe  we  are 
curtailing  natural  gas  and  allocating  gaso- 
line in  an  effort  to  share  the  misery  occa- 
sioned by  short  supply  there  are  literally 
hundreds  of  billions  of  barrels  of  oU  and 
hundreds  of  trillions  of  cubic  feet  of  gas 
here  under  our  very  feet  waiting  to  be  dis- 
covered and  produced.  We  are  sitting  at  a 
banquet  table,  and  yet  we  starve. 

It  is  true  that  authorities  disagree  quite 
widely  as  to  the  volume  of  undiscovered  oil 
and  gas  remaining  to  be  found  In  the  United 
States.  The  thing  they  do  agree  upon,  how- 
ever, is  that  these  amounts — whatever  they 
are — are  extremely  large. 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  estimates  that 
230  billion  barrels  of  oU  and  1,000  trUUon 
cubic  feet  of  gas  can  be  found  and  recovered 
onshore  In  the  Lower  48  States. 

The  National  Petroleum  CouncU,  assisted 
by  the  Association  of  American  Petroleum 
Geologists  Issued  a  report  a  few  years  ago 
which  held  that  at  least  200  billion  barrels 
of  crude  oil  could  be  found  and  recovered 
in  the  lower  48  in  the  onshore  provinces. 

The  Potential  Gas  Committee,  in  its  cur- 
rent report,  estimated  that  we  could  expect 
600  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  to  be  found 
and  produced  onshore  In  the  Contiguous 
United  SUtes. 

I'm  not  especially  In  love  with  numbers, 
but  I  hope  the  ones  I  have  just  used  may  be 
worth  something  to  convey  the  essential 
truth  that  there  is  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  oil 
and  gas  here  In  the  United  States,  onsliore, 
which  is  a  target  for  the  independent  pros- 
pector. The  resources  are  there.  The  hang- 
up is  in  the  economics  of  turning  them  into 
proved  reserves.  If  we  can  cure  the  hang-up, 
then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  amount  of  oil 
and  gas  we  shall  have  available  from  domes- 
tic sources  In  the  future  depends  entirely 
upon  how  energetically  and  intelligently  we 
look  for  it  and  develop  it. 

The  President's  energy  message  of  April  18 
Is  directed  toward  removing  these  economic 
hurdles  that  have  been  keeping  venture  cap- 
ital from  going  into  businesses  that  are  de- 
voted to  developing  our  domestic  energy  re- 
sources. 

The  oil  Import  program  has  been  com- 
pletely overhauled  to  assure  that  domestic 


oil  wlU  not  be  crowded  out  of  Its  markets, 
while  at  the  same  time  giving  the  consumer 
access  to  the  world  market  for  oil  that  can- 
not be  supplied  at  home. 

The  President  has  asked  Congress  for  leg- 
islation to  restore  free  market  conditions  to 
the  wellhead  pricing  of  all  new  gas,  and  all 
old  gas  under  expired  contracts. 

He  has  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior not  only  to  accelerate  leasing  on  the 
ContinenUl  Shelf,  but  to  develop  a  long- 
term  leasing  program  for  all  energy  resources 
on  public  lands. 

He  has  requested  legislation  to  remove  the 
restrictions  on  right-of-way  width  which 
now  bar  further  action  toward  ccnstructing 
the  Alaska  pipeline.  While  the  environ- 
mental Issue  must  still  be  resolved  in  Uie 
courts,  the  action  sought  by  the  Congress 
will,  if  granted,  at  least  dispose  of  one  for- 
midable obstacle  to  our  needed  access  to  the 
vast  oil  reserves  of  Alaiskas  North  Slope.  We 
badly  need  this  production,  not  only  as  a 
source  cf  refinery  feed,  but  for  the  dollars 
it  can  save  us.  At  its  full  delivery  capacity 
of  2  mUlion  barrels  a  day.  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line will  save  the  United  States  at  least  $2.5 
billion  annually  in  its  balance  of  trade.  This 
is  what  an  equivalent  volume  of  foreign 
crude  oil  would  cost  us  in  dollar  exchange 
at  current  prices.  Obviously,  in  view  of 
steadily  rising  prices  of  foreign  oil.  the  ulti- 
mate savings  will  be  a  great  deal  mere. 

A  number  of  proposals  having  to  do  with 
nuclear  power  development,  oU  shale  and 
geothermal  energy,  and  convening  coal  to 
environmentally  acceptable  fuels  are  also  in- 
cluded in  the  President's  message.  These  are 
a  few  years  further  down  the  road  than  the 
more  immediate  proposals  aimed  at  stimulat- 
ing the  expansion  of  our  domestic  oU  and 
gas  Industry.  They  are  Important  segments 
of  our  energy  supply  picture,  and  they  will 
become  much  more  important  as  we  approach 
the  close  of  this  Century.  But  the  most  criti- 
cal period  we  face  is  the  one  between  now 
and  1985,  and  we  must  not  forget  for  one 
second  that  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  our 
energy  supply  must  come  from  oil  and  gas 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  If  it  doesn't  come 
from  our  own  wells  at  home,  it  must  come 
from  abroad,. 

I  am  awa're — and  so  are  you — of  all  the 
arguments  that  have  been  presented  against 
Imported  oil,  and  I'm  not  going  to  rehearse 
them  here.  But  there  is  one  aspect  of  oil 
imports  that  has  not  been  given  the  attention 
it  deserves,  and  I  want  to  speak  briefly  to 
that  point  here. 

The  talk  of  "energy  crisis"  is  all  over  the 
news  media,  and  you  can  hear  some  espre.^- 
sion  of  public  concern  about  it  at  also  every 
meeting  you  attend.  Periodically,  we  also  hear 
talk  about  a  "dollar  crisis"  or  a  "balance  oi 
paymenu  crisis,"  mainly  as  it  affects  our  re- 
lationships with  other  large  industrial  and 
trading  nations.  But  there  has  as  yet  been 
no  linkage  of  the  two  "crises"  In  the  pub- 
lic mind.  I  submit  that  they  are  directly 
retated.  and  that  within  the  next  year  or 
two  this  relationship  will  be  glaringly  ap- 
parent to  everyone.  The  major  threat  to  the 
soundness  and  stability  of  the  dollar  over 
the  next  decade  wUl  come  from  the  payment 
requirements  for  oil  imports,  which  may 
range  between  $25  and  $30  billion  annuallv 
by  1985 

We  fret  today  abotit  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficits,  we  go  to  extraordinary  lengths 
to  stimulate  increases  In  exports  and  we  are 
highly  gratified  If  these  efforts  result  in  added 
earnings  of  as  much  as  a  billion  dollars  a 
year.  Yet  this  year— 1973 — our  paymenU  for 
imported  oU  alone  will  be  nine  bUlion  dollars. 
Next  year  it  will  be  well  over  ten  billion 
dollars,  and  by  1975  it  wUl  be  increasing  at  an 
annual  rate  of  two  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Now,  If  what  I  have  said  so  far  is  true— 
and  I  believe  It  Is— it  means  that  this  is 
no  time  for  the  independent  oil  producer  to 
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chuck  the  oil  business  and  go  fishing.  With 
the  demand  we  can  clearly  foresee  for  energy, 
and  the  costs  of  buying  that  energy  from 
abroad,  the  Nation  will  need  every  drop  of 
oil  it  can  find  within  Its  territorial  limits. 
It  Is  one  thing  to  recognize  that  we  will 
have  to  Increase  our  Imports  of  oil — and  gas. 
It  Is  something  else  to  simply  give  way  in 
the  marketplace  so  that  our  reliance  on  these 
foreign  imports  l3  greater  than  It  absolutely 
needs  to  be. 

I  am  saying  that  there  Is  a  role  for  the 
Indejjendent  producer,  and  moreover,  he  has 
some  choice  In  what  that  role  will  be.  For  the 
small  operator  who  has  no  call  to  become  a 
big  operator,  the  outlook  is  certainly  no 
worse  than  U  has  been  on  many  past  occa- 
sions, and  In  my  opinion.  It  has  prospects  of 
becoming  better. 

I  submit  that  the  Independent  has  some 
significant  things  going  for  him.  His  small 
size — so  often  thought  of  as  a  liability — 
brings  him  some  important  assets.  Being 
small,  he  is  likely  to  be  much  more  flexible 
and  Imaginative  than  a  large  company  Is 
permitted  to  be  with  Its  committees  suid 
boards  and  other  trappings  of  institutional- 
ized management.  He  simply  must  be.  Ho 
lives  a  lot  closer  to  the  margin,  and  alertness 
is  the  prerequisite  to  his  survival.  I  do  not 
have  to  remind  you  that  among  participants 
with  limited  resources  in  a  high-risk  business 
there  are  only  two  kinds  of  operators:  the 
quick  and  the  dead. 

Despite  the  lack  of  any  sensational  ad- 
vances, petroleum  technology  does,  year  by 
year,  continue  to  extend  the  industry's  capa- 
bilities and  enhance  its  prospects  of  finding 
and  producing  oil  and  gas.  Rarely  is  any  tech- 
nique of  the  past  ever  completely  outmoded 
or  abandoned.  Par  more  often,  the  new 
knowledge  and  new  techniques  combine  with 
the  old  to  Improve  the  total  capability  of 
finding  and  recovering  petroleum.  The  result 
Is  that  each  year,  hundreds  of  new  pools  and 
new  fields  are  found,  developed,  and  pro- 
duced that  would  have  been  submarglnal 
under  the  technology  existing  a  few  years 
before.  They  may — at  least  most  of  them — be 
too  small  to  attract  the  interest  of  larger 
companies.  But  they  may  be  well  worth  the 
resources  committed  to  them  by  smaller  op- 
erators, and  I  predict  that  this  process  will 
continue  as  technology  continues  to  enhance 
the  oil  finder's  art. 

If  I  have  seemed  to  lean  hard  on  gagetry 
as  a  solution,  I  did  not  Intend  to  do  so.  One 
of  the  most  refreshing  things  that  has  hap- 
pened to  the  science  of  onshore  exploration 
in  recent  years  has  been  the  renewed  interest 
in  geology,  particularly  subsurface  geology, 
as  an  approach  to  oil  finding.  For  forty  years, 
the  falr-halred  boy  of  petroleum  exploration 
has  been  the  geophyslcist  with  his  reflection 
seismograph,  and  tens  of  billions  of  barrela 
of  oil  have  t>een  found  by  the  squiggles  on 
seismic  records  that  indicated  the  presence 
of  structural  traps.  But  these  instruments. 
even  after  a  half  century  of  development, 
still  remain  largely  blind  to  trapping  mecha- 
nisms that  do  not  present  a  subsurface  relief 
profile.  Yet  we  know  that  vast  amounts  of  oil 
and  gas  have  been  found — largely  by  pure 
chance — In  stratlgraphlc  traps  which  present 
no  relief  detectable  from  the  surface  by  in- 
struments now  available. 

It  is  becoming  much  too  costly  to  find 
thes«  stratigraplUc  traps  through  random 
drilling  on  a  hlt-or-mlss  basis.  There  Is,  ac- 
cordingly, a  need  for  an  exhaustive  kind  of 
detective  work  which  utilizes  all  evidence 
that  can  be  related  in  any  way  to  the  oc- 
currence of  oil  and  gas  In  such  formations — 
including  seismic  evidence.  It  Is  out  of  such 
hard  Intellectual  effort,  coupled  with  new 
and  Imaginative  approaches  to  oil  findings, 
that  have  come  some  significant  new  onshore 
discoveries  In  recent  years. 

Let  me  repeat:  the  Nation  will  need  all  the 
oil  and  gas  It  can  get,  and  the  older  onshore 
provinces  are  going  to  have  to  supply  their 


share.  The  newer  provinces — ^Alaska,  the  off- 
shore, and  the  deep  basins  like  Delaware  and 
Anadarko — have  gotten  most  of  the  head- 
lines and  the  Interest,  and  a  lot  of  the  drill- 
ing money  over  the  past  several  years.  They 
are  the  new  horizons,  and  it  is  understand- 
able that  p>eople  tend  to  expect  a  great  deal 
of  them,  because  they  do  have  a  great  poten- 
tial. But  the  twA  is  that  these  new  frontiers 
will  supply  only  a  part  of  our  total  future 
oil  and  gas  needs.  The  prolific  Loiiislana  off- 
shore, for  example,  has  been  under  develop- 
ment for  twenty-five  years,  and  during  all 
that  time  it  has  added  less  than  six  billion 
barrels  of  crude  oil  to  proved  reserves  com- 
pared with  seventy  billion  that  has  been 
added  from  onshore  fields  In  the  Lower  48 
during  the  same  period  of  time.  The  deep 
basins  will  make  a  welcome  contribution — 
to  our  gas  supply,  not  to  oU.  But  as  better 
technology  and  concepts  Improve  our  capa- 
bilities for  both  discovering  and  recovering 
petroleum  hydrocarbons,  the  previously  un- 
explolted  potential  of  the  old  areas  will  con- 
tinue to  yield  billions  of  barrels  of  oil  and 
trillions  of  cubic  feet  of  gas  for  the  markets 
of  the  future. 

For  the  past  several  years,  a  steadily  in- 
creasing portion  of  oil  added  to  proved  re- 
serves has  come  from  Improved  recovery 
practices — a  cash  dividend  from  the  conser- 
vation practices  that  many  of  you  in  this 
room  have  helped  to  develop.  I  believe  this 
trend  will  continue,  and  that  a  recovery 
rate  of  50  %  of  original  oil  in  place  is  not  an 
unreali^atic  goal  to  shoot  for.  While  the  tried 
and  true  waterfiood  will  probably  be  the 
mainstay  of  our  increased  recovery  efforts 
for  years  to  come,  the  potential  for  mlsclble 
solvents  and  thermal  methods  offers  exciting 
prospects  for  extremely  high  recovery  rates. 
The  stake  is  four  billion  barrels  of  oil  for 
each  percentile  we  can  raise  the  recovery  rate 
above  the  present  31  percent.  Fourteen  bil- 
lion dollars  that  need  not  be  subtracted  from 
our  balance  of  payments.  In  the  context  of 
rising  demand  and  rising  prices  for  oil,  the 
attractiveness  of  these  prevloxisly  submargl- 
nal sources  is  greatly  Increased. 

Throughout  the  President's  energy  message 
there  Is  repeated  reference  to  the  great  po- 
tential of  our  domestic  energy  resource  base 
and  the  need  for  developing  and  expanding 
its  capability  to  supply  our  needs.  The  in- 
dependent, whose  range  Is  the  domestic  oil 
patch.  Is  therefore  a  key  flgiire  In  the  devel- 
opment of  our  nation's  petroleum  resources, 
and  he  Is  due  to  remain  so.  The  nature  of 
petroleum  occurrence  In  this  country  Is  such 
that  we  need  the  boldness,  the  initiative, 
the  variety  of  approaches,  and  the  sheer 
numbers  of  those  thousands  of  participants 
who  will  get  out  and  find  the  elusive  and 
widely  scattered  pockets  of  oil  and  gas  that 
are  needed  to  replace  the  quantities  we  use. 
And  because  the  Job  will  be  more  difficult  In 
the  future  than  It  has  been  in  the  past,  we 
will  need  the  independent's  unique  contri- 
bution even  more.  There  is  a  definite  and 
important  role  for  him  to  play,  although  the 
forces  of  change  will  leave  their  mark  on 
blm,  as  they  will  upon  every  participant  in 
the  economic  process.  If  be  adapts  to  the 
new  requlrentents,  and  meets  the  new  de- 
mands upon  his  talents  and  resources,  he 
will  continue  to  be  an  honored  and  essential 
memlier  of  a  vital  industry — and  the  Nation 
will  be  stronger  and  more  secure  because  of 
him. 


IMPOUNDMENT— COURT  ACTION 
AND  HISTORY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Issue  of  congresslonally  appropriated 
funds  has  been  at  the  center  of  the  con- 
troversy between  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Congress.  Recent  court  cases  on 
the  matter  of  impoundment  have  re- 


sulted In  a  series  of  decisions  overruling 
the  White  House  and  the  OfQce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  A  recent  article  in 
the  Washington  Star  entitled  "Courts 
Reject  Impoundment  in  Eight  of  Nine 
Cases"  provides  an  overall  review  of  some 
of  the  impoundment  issues  that  have 
been  ruled  on  by  the  Federal  courts. 
These  cases  clearly  indicate  that  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  has  overreached  its  au- 
thority and  violated  both  the  law  and  the 
Constitution. 

Congressman  J.  J.  Pickle,  from  the 
10th  District  of  Texas,  has  given  us  fur- 
ther insight  into  the  issue  of  impoimd- 
ment  in  a  splendid  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  June  10. 

The  Congressman  has  given  us  a  his- 
torical analysis  and  review  of  the  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  Presidents  to  im- 
pound appropriated  funds.  Congressman 
Pickle  has  stated  the  issue  in  clear  and 
unmistakable  terms: 

We  have  today  the  choice,  as  we  did  in 
1951,  of  enacting  new  legislation.  In  that 
legislation  we  can  legalize  the  new  form  of 
policy  Impoundments  we  see  today  or  we 
can  put  the  Impoundment  authority  back 
into  a  historical  perspective,  with  the  Con- 
gress clearly  in  charge 

The  decision  which  path  we  take  la  In  the 
hands  of  the  Congress  and  the  courts. 

We  are  indebted  to  Congressman 
Pickle  for  his  scholarly  research' and 
incisive  definition  of  the  Issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles I  have  mentioned  from  the  Wash- 
ington Star  and  the  New  York  Times  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star-News, 

June  10.  1973] 

CoTiRTs  Reject  lMPOTnn»nEMT  m 

Eight  of  Nim  Cases 

(By  Fred  Barnes) 

The  Maryland  Department  of  Employment 
and  Social  Services,  its  treasury  increased  by 
some  $20  million,  will  send  out  welfare 
checks  as  usual  tomorrow. 

But  the  stipends  wiU  be  provided  only  be- 
cause two  federal  courts  last  week  forced  the 
Nixon  administration  to  fork  over  the  $20 
million,  which  It  had  impounded  for  several 
weeks. 

The  Social  Security  Act  required  the  ad- 
ministration to  hand  over  the  money,  said 
Judge  Edward  S.  Northrop  of  XJJB.  District 
Court  in  Baltimore  in  ruling  on  a  suit  filed 
by  Maryland  officials. 

And  the  4th  XT.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  reject- 
ing a  request  by  Justice  Department  attor- 
neys representing  the  administration,  re- 
fused to  block  Northrop's  order  whUe  the 
administration  works  up  a  formal  appeal. 

The  Maryland  case  represented  another 
embarrassing  court  defeat  on  impoundment 
for  the  administration — Its  eighth  loss  In  a 
row. 

Federal  judges  have  ruled  that  impound- 
ment was  unlawful  In  cases  involving  water 
pollution,  highway,  Indian  education,  veter- 
ans education,  housing  and  welfare  funds. 

Clearly,  impoundment  has  turned  Into  • 
legal  disaster  area  for  the  administration.  Its 
overall  court  record  is  1-8,  with  the  lone 
victory  coming  In  AprU  1972  when  a  federal 
judge  In  San  Francisco  upheld  the  im- 
poundment of  federal  housing  funds. 

Besides  the  Maryland  case,  tiie  adminis- 
tration has  suffered  these  recent  court  de- 
feats on  Impoundment: 

The  8th  U.S.  Coiirt  of  Appeals.  In  a  ruling 
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chastising  the  administration  for  changing 
its  argument  in  midstream,  declined  to  tam- 
per with  an  order  instructing  the  adminis- 
tration to  turn  highway  construction  funds 
over  to  Missouri  officials. 

I»rodded  by  Judge  Gerhard  GeseU  of  U.S. 
District  Court  here,  the  administration  was 
forced  to  begin  spending  $25  mUUon  appro- 
priated to  spur  college  enrollments  by  Viet- 
nam veterans.  The  money  had  been  im- 
pounded after  Congress  refused  to  withdraw 
its  appropriation  of  the  funds. 

Judge  Robert  R.  Merhlge  Jr.  of  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  in  Richmond,  calling  impoimd- 
ment  a  "flagrant  abuse  of  executive  discre- 
tion," ruled  that  the  administration  must 
Immediately  release  Virginia's  share  of  im- 
pounded water  pollution  control  funds. 

The  political  or  ideological  persuasion  of 
the  federal  judge  involved  in  an  impound- 
ment case  apparently  makes  little  difference. 
Both  liberals  and  conservatives  have  ruled 
against  impoundment. 

Gesell  and  Merhlge,  for  instance,  are  two 
of  the  most  liberal  judges  in  the  federal 
judiciary.  But  Northrop  and  the  Judges  on 
the  4th  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  are  among  the 
most  conservative. 

For  the  administration,  things  may  soon 
get  worse.  At  least  a  dozen  impoundment 
suits  are  now  pending  and  others  are  ex- 
pected to  be  filed  by  state  and  local  govern- 
ments whose  hopes  have  been  bouyed  by  the 
recent  rulings. 

In  a  suit  filed  In  VS.  District  Court  here 
on  Friday,  Pennsylvania  and  the  cities  of 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  are  seeking 
$380  million  in  impounded  education  funds. 

The  other  pending  impoundment  suits  in- 
volve funds  for  highway  construction,  water 
pollution  control,  education,  environmental 
assistance,  rtiral  electrification  and  land 
grant  colleges. 

The  administration  has  already  appealed 
what  Is  perhaps  its  worst  Impoundment  de- 
feat in  court.  That  was  the  rtiling  by  Judge 
Oliver  Gasch  of  U.S.  District  Court  here  that 
the  administration  must  release  $6  billion  in 
water  pollution  control  money. 

The  Gasch  ruling  has  been  challenged  be- 
fore the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals.  The  Mary- 
land case,  once  it  Is  appealed  by  the  admin- 
istration, will  be  heard  quickly  by  the  4th 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  with  a  ruling  expected 
late  this  summer. 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  June  10,  19731 

Mtth  and  Distortions 

(By  J.  J.  Pickle) 

Washington. — During  recent  debate  over 
Presidential  authority  to  Impound  funds, 
constant  repetition  has  almost  made  fact  of 
the  myth  that  our  third  President  began  the 
practice  long  ago.  The  charge  Is  that  Pres- 
ident Jefferson  refused  to  build  fifteen  gun- 
boats to  patrol  the  Mississippi  River. 

A  portion,  however,  of  his  fourth  annual 
message  to  the  Congress  (Nov.  8,  1804)  reads: 
"The  act  of  Congress  of  February  28th,  1803, 
for  building  and  employing  a  number  of  gun- 
boats, is  now  in  a  course  of  execution  to  the 
extent  there  provided  for." 

Similarly,  research  proves  the  undoing  of 
nearly  all  the'  Impoundment  precedents  pa- 
raded about  these  days. 

In  his  comments  (Op-Ed  page  May  25), 
Senator  Hugh  Scott  proposed  a  case  for  Im- 
poundment which  he  purported  to  base  on 
historical  precedent.  Including  the  Jefferson 
Incident,  on  constitutional  and  legislative 
authority,  on  common  sense  and  on  Judi- 
cial rtillng,  or  the  lack  of  it,  in  this  field.  I 
believe  a  closer  reading  of  the  history  books 
and  the  facts  of  the  matter  show  none  of  his 
assertions  provide  the  carte  blanche  author- 
ity for  impounding  of  funds  which  the 
present  Administration  assumes. 

When  one  reads  beyond  President  Jeffer- 
son's 1803  message — he  said  he  was  deferring 


funds  for  building  fifteen  gunboats — and 
proceeds  to  his  1804  message,  one  finds  that 
defer  the  money — not  impound  it — was  pre- 
cisely what  he  did. 

A  further  reading  into  the  history  of  the 
period  sheds  more  light  on  the  situation. 
Building  the  gunboats  was  Jefferson's  Idea 
in  the  first  place — he  preferred  them  to  ex- 
pensive forts  and  ships  of  war  to  defend  our 
coastal  cities.  And  he  originally  proposed  to 
build  250  such  gunboats.  But  the  first  ones 
built  proved  unwleldly,  and  changes  in  the 
international  situation  brought  about  by 
the  purchase  of  the  LouisLina  territory  gave 
the  fruj;al  Jefferson  time  to  wait  until  more 
usable  gunboats  could  be  designed. 

What  is  really  important  in  the  Jefferson 
gunboat  incident  is  that  he  obviously  felt  a 
strong  duty  to  Inform  the  Congress  when  and 
why  he  was  deferring  the  money  and  to  in- 
form the  Congress  again  in  1804  that  he  had 
carried  out  its  law. 

Between  President  Jefferson  and  the 
twentieth  century,  only  one  other  so-called 
Impoundment  precedent  has  been  found — 
that  of  President  Grant  withholding  some 
river  and  harbor  funds  Aug.  14,  1876.  This 
case  is  mcst  notable  for  its  Isolation.  Most 
impoundments  were  so  Isolated  and  so 
sporadic  as  to  weigh  very  little  in  the  history 
of  Federal  spending. 

Senator  Scott  is  correct  that  the  original 
theory  of  impoundment  was  rooted  in  com- 
mon sense.  If  a  project  or  program  can  be 
executed  for  less  than  the  amount  Congress 
appropriated,  then  no  legislator,  no  citizen, 
no  President  would  want  to  spend  that  extra 
money. 

In  1941,  President  Roosevelt  announced 
that  because  of  the  war  emergency  be  was 
net  going  to  allocate  funds  for  any  water 
resource  project  that  did  not  have  an  Im- 
portant national  defense  value.  In  this,  the 
only  case  of  massive  impoundments  until 
the  present  times.  Congressional  outcry  was 
massive  and  bitter. 

Concern  by  both  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  over  the  legality  of  wartime 
impoundments  under  President  resulted  in 
the  Hoover  Commission  of  1949  and  a  recom- 
mendation that  further  legislation  be  en- 
acted to  grant  the  President  authority  "to 
reduce  expenditures  under  appropriations, 
If  the  purposes  Intended  by  the  Congress 
are  carried  out."  Again  It  was  emphasized 
the  President  was  to  have  authority  to  save 
money  if  and  only  If  he  were  still  carrying 
out  the  mandates  of  the  Congress. 

The  Hoover  Commission  report  resulted  in 
the  1051  amendments  to  the  Antl-Deflclency 
Act.  The  language  of  the  amendments  was 
vague  and  easily  stretched  to  read  as  control 
of  the  race  or  tempo  of  program  implementa- 
tion. And  it  Is  only  one  step  from  controlling 
the  rate  of  program  implementation  to  con- 
trolling the  achievement  of  the  program  at 
all.  which  Is  where  we  stand  today. 

The  Administration  seems  to  assume  when 
the  word  "management"  was  added  to  the 
budget  office  this  gave  them  clear  authority 
to  manage  Federal  funding  even  If  It  meant 
Ignoring  Congressional  directions.  A  simple 
reading  of  the  reorganization  act  and  Execu- 
tive order  setting  up  the  new  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  shows  there  is  no  such 
authority  Included  there. 

We  have  today  the  choice,  as  we  did  In 
1951.  of  enacting  new  legislation.  In  that 
legislation  we  can  legalize  the  new  form  of 
policy  Impoundments  we  see  today  or  we  can 
put  the  Impoundment  authority  back  Into 
a  historical  perspective,  with  the  Congress 
clearly  in  charge. 

The  decision  which  path  we  take  Is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Congress  and  the  courts. 


MIA'S 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
signing  of  ilop:  January   27   cease-flre 


agreements  evoked  deep  emotions  from 
a  war-wetuT^  Nation.  We  were  grateful 
when  the  last  remaining  ground  forces 
were  brought  home  from  South  Vietnam. 
We  breathed  a  :ong  sigh  of  relief  when 
the  POW's  returned  and  we  shared  in 
the  joy  as  they  were  reunited  with  their 
families. 

Our  happiness  and  sense  of  accom- 
plishment, however,  were  tempered  by 
the  knowledge  that  some  1,300  Ameri- 
can men  are  still  listed  as  missing  in 
action.  Because  of  the  agreements,  which 
explicitly  provide  for  expedient  and  ac- 
curate accountinc  of  the  MIA's,  we  still 
had  high  hopes  of  determining  the  fate 
of  the  brave  men.  It  has  been  almost  S 
months  now,  and  our  efforts  have  been 
constantly  thwarted  by  the  Communists. 

The  families  and  friends  of  the  MIA's 
remain  in  doubt.  They  are  living  on  the 
fringes  of  hope — still  clinging  to  the  slim 
possibility  that  their  loved  ones  have 
survived.  With  this  hope,  however,  is  the 
dread  fear  that  they  might  not  be  so 
fortmiate.  The  overriding  concern  of  the 
MIA  families  is  *c  obtain  concrete  in- 
formation on  wha"  has  happened  to  the 
men.  I  have  heard  many  relatives  say 
they  could  take  bad  news,  but  the  real 
mental  anguish  is  not  knowing. 

Mr.  President,  many  Americans  are 
being  cruelly  tormented  by  the  delay  tac- 
tics being  employed  by  the  Communists. 
The  agreements  set  up  sophisticated 
machinery  to  obtain  information  about 
American  MIA's  and  the  administration 
is  doing  everything  possible  in  this  re- 
gard. We  must  have  cooperation  from 
the  other  side,  however,  if  our  efforts  are 
to  be  fruitful. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  Communists  to 
dodge  their  responsibilities  in  this  matter. 
The  agreement  signed  January  27  is  un- 
equivocal. It  says: 

The  parties  shall  help  each  other  to  get 
InformatloiJ  about  those  military  personnel 
and  foreign  clvUlans  of  the  parties  missing  In 
action,  to  determine  the  location  and  take 
care  of  the  graves  of  the  dead  so  as  to  fa- 
cilitate the  exhumation  and  repatriation  of 
the  remains,  and  to  take  any  such  other 
measures  as  may  be  required  to  get  Informa- 
tion about  those  still  considered  missing  In 
action. 

Mr.  President,  the  Joint  Casualty 
Resolution  Center  and  the  Four-Power 
Joint  Military  Team,  set  up  by  the  agree- 
ments to  account  for  MIA's,  have  done 
the  best  they  can  imder  the  circum- 
stances. They  have  been  kept  out  of  many 
areas  where  many  men  were  thought  to 
be  missing.  They  are  being  kept  out  of 
Communist-held  territories  in  Laos, 
where  300  Americans  are  missing,  and 
Cambodia,  where  at  least  20  men  were 
lost. 

Furthermore  the  Communists  will  not 
permit  National  Red  Cross  teams  to  in- 
spect places  where  American  prisoners 
were  held.  They  have  not  yet  made  ar- 
rangements to  return  the  bodies  of  55 
men  who  died  in  captivity.  I  repeat  again, 
Mr.  President,  this  is  contrary  to  their 
WTitten  pledges. 

Even  with  full  cooperation  from  the 
Communists,  the  task  before  the  inspec- 
tion teams  will  be  different.  There  are 
some  1,300  men  still  unaccounted  for  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  1,100  others  who  have 
been  declared  officially  dead  but  whose 
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remains  have  not  been  recovered.  More 
than  1,900  of  the  composite  2,400  in  these 
two  categories  are  the  results  of  air 
crashes.  There  are  approximately  1,000 
such  crash  sites  involving  over  50  dif- 
ferent models  of  aircraft.  These  sites  are 
scattered  throughout  rugged  terrain,  in- 
cluding uninhabited  jungles  and  moun- 
tains. Some  90  percent  of  these  sites  are 
in  mihtarily  contested  areas  or  areas  con- 
trolled by  the  other  side.  Unexploded 
booby  traps  and  hostile  guerillas  present 
danger  to  the  teams. 

President  Nixon  has  undertaken  an 
historic  effort  to  establish  better  relations 
with  all  nations.  Communist  coimtries  in- 
cluded. General  Secretary  Brezhnev  is  in 
Washington  tliis  week  in  intensive  nego- 
tiations which,  hopefully,  will  further  this 
goal.  Before  meaningfid  relations  can  be 
established,  there  must  exist  mutual  trust 
between  countries.  This  would  be  an  op- 
portune time  for  the  Communists  to 
prove  that  they  can  be  trusted  by  helping 
use  in  our  search  for  the  KflA's. 


EXCESS  PROPERTY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion announced  its  intention  to  termi- 
nate the  ehgibiiity  of  Federal  grantees 
for  excess  prcqserty  and  the  support  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government.  When 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Property  Management  Regulation  was 
published  in  the  Federal  Register.  Inter- 
ested parties  were  invited  to  comment  on 
the  proposal.  Because  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  comments  received  by  GSA,  the 
deadline  for  comments  was  extended  for 
an  additional  30  days,  until  July  31.  1972. 

Despite  this  extension  and  despite  the 
fact  that  comments  on  the  regulation 
changes  were  still  being  received,  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare imilaterally  terminated  its  excess 
property  program  for  HEW  grantees  on 
July  14. 1972. 

After  careful  review,  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  determined  to  con- 
tinue its  policy  on  acquisition  and  use  of 
excess  property  pending  completion  of  a 
study  to  determine  the  need  for  modifica- 
tion of  the  program.  Thus,  other  Federal 
agencies  are  still  operating  under  the  ex- 
cess property  program,  but  as  of  July  14, 
1972.  no  applications  for  excess  property 
by  grantees  are  being  porcessed  by  HEW. 

The  HEW  decision  to  terminate  the 
program  Is  contrary  to  existing  Federal 
regulations.  It  violates  the  expressed  in- 
tent of  GSA  to  give  further  study  to  the 
merits  of  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  it  ironic  that  at 
a  time  when  the  administration  is  con- 
cerned about  inflation  and  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, it  is  eliminating  one  of  the 
most  effective  and  most  Justifiable  cost 
reducing  programs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  one  of  its  largest  agencies. 

In  my  own  State  of  Missoiul,  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  have  received 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  valuable 
property — and  I  emphasize  that  is  prop- 
erty the  Federal  Government  no  longer 
has  use  for — since  the  program  began. 
The  machinery  and  equipment  acquired 
under  the  program  have  made  it  pos- 
sible to  carry  on  Instructional  and  re- 


search programs  with  sophisticated  ma- 
terials. Strict  budgetary  limitations  pre- 
vent these  institutions  from  paying 
market  prices  for  such  equipment.  With- 
out the  excess  property  program,  the 
schools  are  unlikely  to  be  able  to  obtain 
the  kind  of  equipment  which  has  so  sig- 
nificantly emiched  their  programs  in  the 
past. 

I  believe  the  saving  to  the  taxpayers 
through  the  excess  property  program  Is 
great.  The  alternative  to  this  program  is 
to  greatly  increase  expenditures  for 
higher  education  so  that  institutions  can 
afford  to  pay  market  prices  for  the  equip- 
ment needed  to  preserve  the  quaUty  of 
instructional  and  research  programs. 

Mr.  President,  an  excellent  report  on 
this  subject  entitled  "Current  Status  of 
the  Missouri  Excess  Property  Program" 
has  been  prepared  by  the  Missouri  Com- 
mission on  Higher  Education.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
this  report  be  printed  at  the  end  of  my 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CcBBENT    Status    of    the    Missouri    Excess 

PRQPEXTT    PaOGRAM 

devcijopmknt  or  the  missouu  excess 

PBOPKSTT    PSOCRAM 

The  Missouri  Commission  on  Higher  Edu- 
cation learned  In  mld-1971  that  excess  fed- 
eral property  could  be  transferred  from  hold- 
ing agencies  to  grantees  to  support  federal 
grant  objectives  for  scientific  research  and 
for  educmtlonal  programs.  The  possibility  of 
substantial  benefit  to  programs  at  Missouri 
Institutions  of  higher  education  warranted 
the  estabUshment  of  a  formal  program  to 
encourage  the  utilization  of  excess  property. 
The  initial  funding  of  the  program  was 
through  voluntary  contributions  from  pub- 
lic and  private  Institutions. 

In  December,  1971.  two  fuU-tlme  staff  offi- 
cers were  hired.  From  the  outset,  the  com- 
plexity of  transferring  federal  property  was 
apparent,  from  Insuring  adherence  to  fed- 
eral regulations,  to  developing  property  ac- 
countabUlty  systems,  to  establishing  creden- 
tials at  installations  throughout  the  country. 
Locating  sources  of  property  was  a  major 
task  In  the  initial  months  of  the  program. 
Nevertheless,  over  $3  million  In  excess  prop- 
erty was  transferred  during  the  first  year. 

Thirty-nine  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  state  had  grants  which  could  be 
supported  by  the  transfer  of  ez::ess  property. 
Each  of  these  submitted  want  lists,  which 
were  then  consolidated.  In  keeping  with  fed- 
eral requirements,  requests  were  carefully 
reviewed  to  lnsiu«  that  equipment  and  sup- 
pUe*  to  be  transferred  were  directly  appli- 
cable to  a  current  and  open  federal  grant. 
Some  institutions  which  received  excess 
property  chose  not  to  participate  In  the  Mis- 
souri Excess  Property  Program.  Comments 
in  this  report  refer  only  to  the  exp>erlence  of 
institutions  of  higher  education  participat- 
ing In  the  program. 

I»rlor  to  suspension  of  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  participation, 
grants  by  the  Office  of  Education  under  Titles 
I  and  n  (facilities)  and  Title  VIA  (equip- 
ment) were  supported.  Thereafter,  the  prin- 
cipal grants  supported  have  been  those  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  Occasionally 
transfers  of  property  are  also  made  In  supp>ort 
of  grants  and  contracts  from  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  and  Department  of  Defense 
agencies. 

By  mld-1973,  many  additional  schools  were 


eligible  for  support  of  newly  awarded  grants. 
The  Initial  establishment  of  a  sound  pro- 
gram had  been  achieved.  Unfortunately,  it 
was  just  at  this  time  that  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  decided  to 
suspend  participation. 

IMPACT   OF   OHEW   SUSPENSION   OF 
PABTICIPATION 

On  July  14. 1972.  the  Department  of  Health. 
Eklucation.  and  Welfare  announced  that 
DHEW  approval  of  excess  property  transfers 
would  be  suspended  untU  completion  of  an 
interdepartmental  study  of  such  transfers. 
De.spltc  General  Services  Administration  rec- 
ommendations to  the  contrary,  and  despite 
thousands  of  letters  of  protest  from  grantees, 
the  decision  has  remained  in  effect. 

The  immediate  results  were  quite  damag- 
ing to  Missouri  grantees.  Only  14  institutions 
remained  eligible  for  support  under  National 
Science  Foundation  and  other  federal  grants. 
Had  DHEW  participation  continued,  over  26 
Missouri  Institutions  would  have  t>een  eli- 
gible for  support  of  Title  VIA  and  Title  I 
grants. 

In  the  seven  months  prior  to  Jiily  14,  1972, 
excess  property  worth  $1.2  million  was  trans- 
ferred to  25  of  the  39  eligible  Missouri  insti- 
tutions. In  the  ten  months  after  that  date, 
$2.4  million  in  excess  property  has  been 
transferred  to  14  Missouri  institutions,  most- 
ly  in  support  of  National  Science  Foundation 
grants.  Bequests  for  support  of  research 
grants  and  contracts  from  other  agencies 
have  been  increasing  over  the  past  two 
months. 

Before  the  cutoff  date,  over  80  percent  of 
transfers  were  in  support  of  Office  of  Educa- 
tion grants.  Excess  property  transfers  in  sup- 
port of  Office  of  Education  grants  were  often 
of  benefit  to  entire  colleges  or  programs.  By 
comparison.  National  Science  V~'oundatlon 
grants  directly  benefit  a  narrower  group  of 
programs  and  far  fewer  students.  The  provi- 
sion of  specialized  equlpmient  for  scientific 
research  has,  of  course,  great  national  sig- 
nificance. 

The  Impact  of  Office  of  Education  grants 
was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  utilization  of 
excess  federal  property.  Title  VIA  equipment 
grant  funds  of  $300,000  were  supplemented 
by  $640,000  in  excess  property.  Excess  Prop- 
erty support  of  Title  I  and  II  facilities 
grants  was  also  significant,  amounting  to 
about  $400,000.  Cost  overruns  in  buUdlng 
projects  have,  in  practice,  been  met  in  part 
by  utilizing  funds  intended  for  equipping 
the  new  facilities,  so  that  few  new  buildings 
are  equipped  as  planned  In  the  Initial  grant. 
Excess  property  could  have  supplied  much 
of  the  equipment  deficit,  thus  helping  meet 
the  federal  objectives  of  the  projects. 

The  total  negative  Impact  cannot  be  com- 
prehended from  the  dollar  amounts  Involved. 
Many  new  sources  of  property  had  just  been 
located  and  a  broad  range  of  grant  programs 
was  just  becoming  eligible  for  support  when 
DHEW  participation  was  suspended.  The 
negative  Impact  of  the  decision  was  height- 
ened by  the  fact  that  the  General  Services 
Administration  and  DHEW  officials  had  been 
encouraging  grantees  to  make  the  utiliza- 
tion of  excess  property  an  integral  part  of 
their  planning,  particularly  for  equipment 
grants,  right  up  to  the  announcement  date. 
Furthermore,  In  view  of  the  stringent  con- 
trols on  educational  budgets  at  the  federal 
and  state  level.  In  an  Inflationary  period, 
cancellation  of  the  excess  property  program 
at  this  point  seems  to  be  an  Ill-timed  deci- 
sion. 

ANALYSIS  or  THE  SEASONS  FOS  DHEW 
SUSPENSION 

Replies  to  Inquiries  concerning  the  sus- 
pension of  participation  have  generally  re- 
ferred to  an  Office  of  Management  and  Bud- 
get position  paper  dated  July  19,  1972.  on 
"Use  of  Federal  Supply  Sources  by  Federal 
Grantees."  The  principal  reasons  g^ven  are: 

1.  Grantees  are  given  priority  access  to 
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useful  and  valuable  property,  thus  reducing 
the  availability  of  surplus  property  for  dona- 
tion under  the  Federal  Property  Act. 

2.  Adequate  Inventory  and  accountability 
procedures  are  costly. 

3.  Use  of  personnel  to  screen  property  is 
costly. 

Each  of  these  points  Is  subject  to  serious 
question.  To  the  extent  that  problems  do 
exist,  administrative  remedies  are  available. 
Termination  of  the  entire  excess  property 
'  program  because  of  minor  proMems  Is 
unwarranted. 

The  first  assertion  Is  also  the  least  tenable. 
Federal  grantees  are  indeed  In  a  favored 
position.  By  virtue  of  awarding  grants  and 
contracts,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  confirmed  that  the  activity  sup- 
pcffted  Is  of  sufficient  benefit  to  merit  na- 
tional support.  Excess  property  represents  a 
major  way  In  which  federal  program  impact 
may  be  substantially  enhanced  without  major 
additional  public  expenditures.  Moreover,  in 
higher  education,  the  type  of  property 
required  for  support  of  grantee  activities  Is 
unlikely  to  reach  the  stage  of  surplus  dona- 
tion. Area  utilization  officers  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  In  Florida,  Cali- 
fornia, Texas,  Missouri,  Virginia,  and  nilnols 
have  stated  that  It  is  their  responsibility  to 
see  that  federal  agencies  utilize  excess  prop- 
erty to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  They  deny 
that  the  more  desirable  equipment  and  sup- 
plies will  reach  the  point  of  surplus  property 
donation. 

In  addition,  the  report  of  the  Task  Force 
on  Procedural  and  Organizational  Changes  of 
the  National  Association  of  State  Agencies  of 
Surplus  Property  dated  December  12,  1972, 
acknowledges  difficulties  in  equitable  alloca- 
tion and  distribution  of  surplus  property: 

"The  geographical  sub-dlvlslon  of  the  or- 
ganization into  various  HEW  regional  opera- 
tions has  resulted  in  establishing  barriers 
which  discourage  and  handicap  the  person- 
nel from  providing  their  services  beyond  re- 
gional boimdarles.  Furthermore,  the  system 
of  H.E.W.  Regional  staffing  does  not  take  Into 
account  the  concentration  of  federal  prop- 
erty in  the  country  with  the  result  that  sys- 
tem does  not  provide  adequate  means  to  ac- 
complish equitable  allocation  and  distribu- 
tion." 

This  has  not  been  a  problem  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  excess  property  by  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  MlssourL 

The  second  problem,  maintaining  inven- 
tory and  accountability  for  property,  has  not 
proven  to  be  a  major  problem.  Procedures  are 
well-defined  and  estabished  and  fit  in  with 
normal  agency  and  Institutional  programs.  la 
the  case  of  property  transferred  in  support  of 
National  Science  Foundation  grants,  the  in- 
stitution usually  acquires  title  to  the  prop- 
erty. 

The  third  assertion,  that  personnel  for 
screening  property  are  costly,  is  actiuUly  quite 
a  complex  matter.  But  it  should  be  obvious 
that  no  rational  system  would  Invest  in  a 
service  which  retiims  less  than  it  pays.  In 
Missouri,  the  ratio  of  return  to  investment 
ran  over  60  to  1  the  first  year.  The  problem 
of  screening  property  applies  to  surplus  prop- 
erty too.  Representatives  of  each  institution 
must  visit  the  State  Agency  to  select  mate- 
rial. The  use  of  a  central  service,  as  in  Mis- 
souri, is  an  economic  solution  to  obtaining 
excess  property.  Excess  property  is  not  an 
unlimited  commodity,  and  compyetitioa 
among  agencies  is  keen  for  more  desirable 
Items.  The  limited  screening  staff  available 
to  most  State  Agencies  for  Surplus  Property 
has  its  hands  full  with  the  location  of  sur- 
plus property.  A  major  savings  in  cost  comes 
from  the  lack  of  any  need  for  warehousing 
facilities  for  excess  property.  Charges  to  the 
Institutions  Involve  screening,  transporta- 
tion, and  sometimes  packing,  crating,  and 
handling.  No  expensive  warehousing  facilities 
and  staff  are  Involved,  however,  as  is  the  case 
In  surplus  property  operations. 


Please  note  that  all  these  comments  relate 
to  the  experience  of  Institutions  of  higher 
education  only.  The  operations  of  secondary 
schools  and  vocational  education  programs 
are  different  administratively,  as  well  as  dif- 
ferent because  of  the  less  sophisticated  pro- 
grams and  far  greater  numbers  of  people 
Involved. 

EXCESS     PBOPERTT     AND     THE     PUBLIC     INTEREST 

The  utilization  of  excess  property  is  at 
national  public  benefit  for  several  reasons. 
The  program  ensures  that  equipment  pur- 
chased by  tax  dollars  is  used  to  public  bene- 
fit. Utilization  of  excess  property  by  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  permits  those 
institutions  to  enhance,  extend,  and  sophis- 
ticate their  programs.  In  many  Instances, 
while  quite  sophisticated  equipment  was 
needed  for  proper  education,  excess  property 
has  been  the  only  source  for  such  equip- 
ment in  view  of  limited  budgets.  Thb  Is 
particularly  true  in  the  case  of  electronic 
equipment  for  instructional  purposes. 

Continuation  of  the  federal  excess  prop- 
erty program  Is  In  the  national  interest. 
Participation  In  the  program  should  be  re- 
sumed by  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Agencies  nbt  currently 
utilizing  federal  excess  property  in  support  of 
their  grant  activities,  such  ss  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  should  be  encouraged 
to  initiate  participation.  Higher  education, 
government-sponsored  research,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  public  property  would  all  benefit  from 
an  expanded  federal  excess  property  program. 

Exhibit    1.    Institutions    PASTiciPATnra    ik 

THE  Missouri  Excess  Propertt  Psogbak 

Prior  to  July  14,  1972 

Avila  College. 

Central  Missouri  State  University. 

East  Central  Junior  College. 

Florissant  Valley  Community  College. 

Forest  Park  Community  College. 

Jefferson  CoUege. 

Kansas  City  Art  Institute. 

Lincoln  University. 

Meramec  Community  CoUege. 

Missouri  Southern  State  College. 

Missouri  Western  State  CoUege. 

Northeast  &Ilssourl  State  University. 

Northwest  Missouri  State  University. 

Park  College. 

Penn  Valley  Community  College. 

Southeast  Missouri  State  University. 

Southwest  Baptist  CoUege. 

Southwest  Missouri  State  University. 

Stephens  College. 

St.  Louis  University. 

St.  Mary's  CoUege  of  OTallon. 

University  of  Missouri — Columbia,  Kansas 
City,  Rolla,  St.  Louis. 

Exhibit  2.  Institutions  CuRSEimT  Partici- 
pating IN  THE  Missouri  Excess  FsoFBtrr 
Program 

Central  Missouri  State  University. 
Columbia  CoUege. 

Northeast  Missouri  State  University. 
Northwest  Missouri  State  University. 
Park  College. 

Southwest  Baptist  CoUege. 
Southwest  Mlssoxu-i  State  University. 
St.  Louis  University. 
The  Lindenwood  Colleges. 
University  of  Missouri — Columbia,  Kansas 
City.  RoUa.  St.  Louis. 
Washington  University. 

ExHiBTT  3.  XjIst  of  Excess  Propkrty  Items 
Transferred 
Abrasive  wheels. 
Accelerometers. 
Airplane. 

Amplilters,  various. 
Asber,  low  temperature. 
Audio  recording  tape. 
Audio  signal  generator. 
Automatic  dispensing  burrettes. 


Eal.'ince. 

Barrels,  syringe. 

Bl-dlrectional  cotinter. 

Blood  gas  analyzer. 

Bookcases. 

Br.-vss  sheet. 

Bulletin  boards. 

Cable,  coaxial. 

Cages,  animal. 

Calculators. 

Calibrators,  electronic. 

Cameras. 

Centrifuges. 

Chairs. 

Chemicals,  laboratory. 

Circuit  breakers. 

Citizen  band  transcetven. 

Clarinet. 

Cloth. 

Colorimeter. 

Connectors. 

Coulter  electronic  coimter. 

Cryoflask. 

Crystal  mixer. 

Cystoscope. 

Degreaser. 

Desks,  office. 

Desks,  student. 

Desslcator,  plates. 

Developer,  photographic 

Developer,  xerographic. 
Digital  counter-timer. 

Digital  multimeter. 
Dissecting  scissors. 

Distillation  apparatus. 

Distortion  analyzer. 

Drill  presses. 

Drums. 

Drum  heads. 

Duplicating  machine. 

Dynograph. 

Electrolytic  hygrometer. 

Electrophoresis  cell. 

Electron  tube  test  aet> 

Ellipsograph. 

Environmental  chambers. 

Expanded  scale  meter. 

Fans. 

Piling  cabinets. 

Film,  photographic. 

Fire  extinguishers. 

Flame  photometer. 

Flutter  metfr. 

FM  calibration  unit. 

FM  signal  generator. 

Forceps. 

French  horn. 

Frequency  counters. 

Frequency  meters. 

Furnace,  micro-combination. 

Furnace,  tube. 

Gages. 

Galvanometer. 

Gas  chromatograph. 

Gaseous  oxygen  transfer  unit. 

Generator,  square  wave. 

Cold  wire. 

Grommets. 

Hardness  tester. 

Heating  unit. 

Helium  cart. 

Honing  machine. 

Hydraulic  press. 

Hydraulic  test  console. 

Hydrogen  flame  detector. 

Incubator. 

Indicator. 

Indicator  light. 

Jet  aircraft  simulator. 

Keypunch.  IBM  66. 

Kit,  wash  test. 

Klystron  power  supply. 

Laboratory  stools. 

Light  box. 

Light  bulbs. 

Linear  variable  transfoimer. 

Magnetic  eraser  heads. 

Magnometers. 

Map  cabinets. 

Medical  books. 

Microdensitometer. 
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MlcroQohe  reader. 

Micrometer. 

Microphone. 

Mlscroscopes. 

Mlcrovoltmeter. 

Milling  machines. 

Miscellaneous  electronic  parts. 

Miscellaneous  office  supplies. 

Miscellaneous  tools. 

Modulator. 

Monitor  system. 

Motors. 

Motor  generator. 

MultUUh  offset  press. 

Multimeter  test  leads. 

Nikon  camera  lens,  55mni. 

Null  balance  detector. 

Oboe. 

Open  fault  locator. 

Optical  comparator. 

Optical  prlsia. 

Oscillators. 

Osclllogtram  processor. 

Oscillograph. 

Oscilloscopes,  various. 

Oscilloscope  plug-In  modules,  Tariotia. 

Oscilloscope  cameras. 

Outboard  motor  skiffs  and  trailers. 

Panel  meters. 

Panendoscope. 

Paper,  various. 

Pen  points,  drafting. 

PH  meters. 

Photometer,  flame. 

PhotomultlpUer. 

Photostat  machine. 

Planlmeter. 

Platinum. 

Platinum  crucibles. 

Polishing  compound. 

Pot,  60  quart. 

Potentiometer. 

Power  supplies,  various. 

Power  supply  modulator. 

Precision  drafting  machines. 

Pressure  regulator  assemblies. 

Pressure/vacuum  unit. 

Projector,  movie. 

Projectors,  slide. 

Projectors,  opaque. 

Projectors,  overhead. 

Pulse  generators. 

Pump,  water. 

Pumps,  vacuum. 

Pyrometers. 

Q  meter. 

Quartz  Lamps,  infra-red. 

Radio  interferometer. 

Receiver  subassembly. 

Recorder,  chart,  various. 

Recorder,  tape. 

Recorder,  thermal  writing. 

Recorder,  television. 

Rectifier. 

Reflectometer. 

Refractometer. 

Resistance  meter. 

Respirators. 

Reversible  motor. 

RF  test  sets. 

RP  tuners. 

Rivet  spinner. 

Rotary  file. 

Roto-telllte  switches. 

Saxophone. 

Scintillation  detector. 

Sensitive  video  VTVM. 

Sewing  machine. 

Shower,  emergency. 

Sieves,  standard. 

Sieve  shaker. 

Signal  generators,  various. 

Small  parts  cabinets. 

Sonic  measuring  system. 

Sousaphone. 

Spectrophotometer. 

Spectrum  analyzer. 

Splints. 

Sterllizera. 

Suction  appartua. 


Surgical  scissors. 

Surface  plate,  granite. 

Sutures. 

Tables,  drafting. 

Tape  recorder  test  set. 

Telescopes. 

Teletype  unit. 

Temperature  chamber. 

Temperature  recorder. 

Tester,  dead  weight. 

Theodolite. 

Thermometer. 

Thermocouples. 

Time  meter. 

Timer. 

Tltrator. 

Transducer  and  strain  gauge. 

Transient  light  detector. 

Transistor  test  set. 

Trombone. 

Truck. 

TV  cameras. 

TV  monitors. 

Typewriters,  various. 

Ultraviolet  lamps. 

Vacuum  chamber. 

Vacuum  ovens. 

Valves. 

Vectorscope. 

Vlbrotest  Megohmeter. 

Video  mixing  and  gating  controls. 

Vidlcon  tubes. 

Voltage  calibrator,  AC. 

Voltmeters,  various. 

Wall  clock. 

Watt  meters. 

Waveguide  probe. 

Wire  gauge. 

X-Y  recorder  system. 

Zeiss  metallograpb. 


CHOLESTEROL  AND  THE  LAW 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Richard 
N.  Podell  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Pub- 
lic Health  has  done  extensive  research 
to  determine  the  effects  that  ciirrent 
government  policy  f»nd  food  laws  have 
upon  efforts  of  physicians  to  persuade 
the  American  people  to  reduce  their  in- 
take of  high  cholesterol  foods.  His  con- 
clusion is  that  many  of  our  laws  today 
actually  hold  back  the  development  ..nd 
sale  of  appetizing  low  cholesterol,  low 
saturated  fat  food.  Dr.  Podell  has  pre- 
pared a  paper  on  the  subject  entitled, 
"Cholesterol  and  the  Law,"  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  prmt  it  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ihe  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cholesterol  and  the  Law 
(By  Richard  N.  Podell,  MJ).) 

In  1965  the  American  Heart  Association 
recommended  that  the  public  restrict  intake 
of  r'  olesterol  and  saturated  fat.  Recentl;-  the 
AJif A.  Council  on  Food  and  Nutrition  en- 
dorsed a  similar  policy. 

Will  Americans  be  able  t-  accept  these  rec- 
ommendations despite  a  clear  preference  for 
foods  which  are  high  in  cholesterol  and  sat- 
urated fat?  Perhaps,  but  only  If  the  foods 
which  are  low  in  cholesterol  and  saturated 
fat  meet  the  public's  demand  for  good  taste 
at  a  reasonable  price.  Fortunately,  we  have 
the  technology  to  produce  most  of  our  favor- 
ite high  cholesterol,  high  saturated  fat  foods 
In  versions  which  have  less  cholesterol  and 
saturated  fat.  Yet  many  of  these  desirable 
products  are  not  generally  available.  Why? 

Pood  laws  and  government  policy  have  held 
back  the  development  and  sale  of  appetizing 
low  cholesterol,  low  saturated  fat  food.  As  a 
result  individuals  are  forced  to  choose  be- 
tween foods  they  enjoy  and  the  foods  their 


doctor  recommends.  In  effect  we  have  un- 
intentionally established  a  powerful  "pro- 
cholesterol"  national  food  policy.  We  can 
examine  the  effects  of  this  policy  on  the 
nation's  eating  habits  in  four  major  areats. 

First  Is  the  problem  of  insufficient  informa- 
tion on  food  labels.  On  January  19,  1973  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  announced 
that  it  will  begin  to  allow  the  cholesterol  and 
saturated  fat  content  of  foods  to  be  printed 
on  their  label.  Previously  a  statement  of 
cholesterol  or  saturated  fat  content  had  been 
forbidden.  Now  the  manufacturer  may  de- 
clare It,  but  is  not  required  to  do  so.  He  still 
may  make  no  "claim  Indicating  suggesting 
or  Implying  that  the  product  will  prevent, 
mitigate  or  cure  heart  or  artery  disease  .  .  ." 

The  January  19th  regulations  are  a  major 
step  forward,  but,  they  do  not  go  far  enough. 
One  doubts  that  manufacturers  of  foods  high 
In  saturated  fact  or  cholesterol  will  so  label 
them  voluntarily.  Therefore  even  the  alert 
consumer  still  will  not  know  whether  to  avoid 
these  foods,  or  how  to  choose  the  best  among 
several  high  cholesterol  brands. 

For  example,  most  of  the  non-dairy 
"creamers"  are  made  largely  from  coconut 
oil,  which  is  a  highly  saturated  fat.  Their 
labels  could  state  that  coconut  oil  content. 
Instead  almost  all  the  brands  are  described 
as  made  with  "vegetable  fat"  or  "vegetable 
oil",  suggesting  to  many  that  they  have  little 
saturated  fat.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that 
these  msmufacturers  will  voluntarily  disclose 
their  products'  content  of  saturated  fat. 

The  consumer  would  be  much  more  likely 
to  obtal'.i  the  Information  to  choose  a 
cholesterol-saturated  fat  restricted  diet  If 
we  require  a  statement  for  those  foods  which 
are  high  in  cholesterol  or  saturated  fat. 

A  second  problem  has  been  the  legal  re- 
strictions on  the  sale  of  substitutes  for  im- 
portant high  saturated  fat  foods. 

For  example,  milk  may  be  prepared  vising 
vegetable  oil  In  place  of  the  highly  saturated 
milk  fat.  This  Is  called  filled  milk.  If  the 
vegetable  oil  Is  predominantly  unsaturated, 
filled  milk  can  be  an  excellent  food  for  per- 
sons on  a  cholesterol  lowering  diet.  Yet  filled 
milk  has  been  Illegal  in  interstate  commerce. 
The  federal  FUled  Milk  Act  of  1923  states: 

"It  is  hereby  declared  that  filled  milk  Is  an 
adulterated  article  of  food.  Injurious  to  the 
public  health  and  Its  sale  constitutes  a  fraud 
upon  the  public  ...  It  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person  to  .  .  .  ship  or  deliver  for 
shipment  Ir  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
any  filled  milk." 

In  November,  1972  a  United  States  District 
Court  ruled  that  the  Filled  Milk  Act  violates 
the  Constitution.  At  this  writing,  the  FUled 
Milk  Act  Is  not  being  enforced,  Xivt  It  is  not 
clear  whether  the  government  intends  to 
appeal  the  decision  to  a  higher  court.  If  the 
decision  stands  an  Important  barrier  to  the 
development  of  an  excellent  food  will  fall. 
However  other  legal  barriers  remain.  Several 
states  have  their  own  versions  of  the  filled 
Milk  Act.  Also,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  requires  that  filled  milk  sell 
at  an  artificially  high  price,  thus  decreasing 
Its  attrac'Mveness  to  the  consumer. 

Cheese  is  another  Important  dairy  prod- 
uct which  is  relatively  high  In  satwated  fat. 
Cheese  can  be  made  from  skim  milk,  but 
most  people  prefer  the  taste  of  fattier  cheese. 
Fortunately  simple  "filled"  cheeses  are  ex- 
cellent alternatives  to  standard  cheese. 
(Adequate  substitutes  for  the  more  exotic 
varieties  have  not  been  developed) .  Yet  most 
of  the  supermarket  managers  I  Interviewed 
had  never  heard  of  filled  cheese.  None  were 
stocking  it  on  their  shelves. 

Part  of  the  reason  may  be  the  federal 
Filled  Cheese  Act.  This  law  sets  a  small  but 
bothersome  annual  tax  on  every  grocery  or 
supermarket  selling  filled  cheese.  In  addi- 
tion it  provides  that: 

"Every  wholesale  dealer  and  every  retail 
dealer  In  filled  cheese  shaU  display  In  a 
conspicuous  place  In  his  sales  room  a  sign 
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bearing  the  words  'Filled  Cheese  Sold  Here' 
in  black  faced  letters  not  less  Uum  six  inches 
in  length    .  .  " 

Individual  states  have  also  passed  laws 
which  inhibit  the  sale  of  fiUed  cheese. 

Ice  cream  is  another  favorite  high  satu- 
rated fat  food.  However  Its  calories  are  more 
than  one  cpiarter  saturated  fat.  Ice  milk 
contains  less  saturated  fat,  but  even  so 
saturated  fat  contributes  fifteen  percent  of 
its  calories. 

MeUoo-ine  is  a  name  for  Ice  cream  in  which 
the  saturated  milk  fat  is  replaced  with 
vegetable  oU.  Mellorlne  has  far  le~^  choles- 
terol raising  effect  than  Ice  cream.  Yet 
mellorlne  is  illegal  in  many  states. 

Untn  recently  It  was  even  Ulegal  to  re- 
place the  saturated  fat  of  hot  dogs  with 
unsaturated  vegetable  fat. 

The  third  problem  area  concerns  the  in- 
centives for  food  companies  to  pursue  the 
development  of  new  low  cholesterol,  low 
saturated  fat  foods.  Food  development  and 
marketing  Is  expensive.  The  cost  of  a  na- 
tionally marketed  failure  Is  five  million  dol- 
lars or  more.  Private  companies  face  particu- 
larly difficult  decisions  if  their  new  low 
cholesterol  products  compete  with  their  own 
high  cholestertrf  foods.  Such  factors  dis- 
courage innovation.  Even  so  we  have 
learned  to  produce  exceUent  low  saturated 
fat,  low  cholesterol  foods. 

This  ability  was  strikingly  demonstrated 
at  the  St.  Paul's  School  of  Concord,  New 
Hampshire.  A  team  of  nutritionists  from  the 
Harvard  School  of  Public  Health  helped  St. 
Paul's  modify  the  reclpies  for  their  usual 
foods.  Major  food  companies  cooperated,  pro- 
viding products  which  Include  vegetable  oil 
filled  hot  dogs,  a  cholesterol-free  egg  mix,  a 
corn  oil  substituted  cheese,  a  highly  poly- 
unsaturated margarine  and  a  soybean  oil 
non-dairy  creamer.  Vegetable  oil  substituted 
ice  cream  was  made  on  campus  as  was  a  low 
butterfat  milkshake.  The  result  was  good 
food,  student  acceptance  and  a  substantial 
drop  In  the  boys'  serum  cholesterol.  The  Na- 
tional Diet  Heart  Study  demonstrated  simi- 
lar resulte  for  several  hundred  middle  aged 
volunteers. 

Each  new  food  product  requires  a  major 
selling  point.  For  the  low  cholesterol,  low 
saturated  fat  foods  the  major  selling  point 
Is  obviously  the  probable  benefit  of  lowering 
blood  cholesterol.  However  In  recent  years 
regulations  have  severely  restricted  market- 
ing efforu  based  on  this  theme.  Perhaps  the 
regulatory  agencies  are  now  prepared  to  ac- 
cept a  more  realistic  approach  to  the  mar- 
keting of  low  cholesterol  food.  How  far  they 
have  advanced  Is  not  yet  clear. 

If  marketing  is  inhibited  then  sales  are 
limited,  costs  rise  and  storeowners  are  re- 
luctant to  give  valuable  shelf  space  to  the 
new  product.  Therefore,  long  term  demand 
Is  not  likely  to  develop.  Paced  with  such  pros- 
pects many  prudent  companies  wiU  decide 
not  to  market  low  cholesterol-low  satu- 
rated fat  products  at  all. 

The  vicious  cycle  Just  described  must  be 
broken  if  Americans  are  to  have  a  realistic 
opportunity  to  choose  a  low  cholesterol  diet. 
This  can  be  done  in  several  ways.  The  com- 
pany's financial  risk  can  be  shared  through 
government  research  and  development 
grants  or  contracts.  Responsible,  honest, 
but  aggressive  advertising  must  be  allowed 
and  encouraged.  The  public  and  the  medi- 
cal profession  should  have  access  to  a  list  of 
low  cholesterol,  low  saturated  fat  substitute 
foods.  Physicians  and  consimMr  groups 
should  encourage  local  food  stores  to  reserve 
a  section  where  customers  can  locate  low 
cholesterol  diet  foods. 

The  foiuiJi  problem  area  Involves  the 
poUcles  of  the  major  Institutions  which 
directly  choose  the  recipes  and  menus  for 
many  Americans.  For  example,  the  United 
States  Oovemment  supplies  meals  to  mll- 
Uons  ot  servicemen  and  dvil  aerraots.  8Ute 


governments,  hospitals,  universities  and 
major  businesses  serve  millions  more.  An 
Important  llluatratlon  of  an  institutional 
food  policy  IS  provided  by  the  School  Lunch 
Program. 

Each  year  government  provides  billions  of 
lunches  to  school  children.  Two  years  ago 
nutritionists  reported  an  analjrsls  of  the  fat 
content  in  a  sample  of  school  lunches.  On 
the  average  fifty  percent  of  the  fat  was 
saturated,  a  value  higher  even  than  that  In 
the  average  American  diet.  Certainly  no  one 
deliberately  tried  to  raise  the  cholesterol  of 
the  nation's  school  children,  but  that  was 
the  e£iect. 

The  explanation  for  our  pro-cholesterol 
food  policy  Is  complex.  The  moat  restrictive 
legislation  was  passed  before  we  began  to 
understand  the  relationship  between  diet 
aiMl  heart  disease.  Its  purpose  was  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer  from  deception  and  cer- 
tain producers  from  competition.  It  is  not 
clear  why  this  policy  has  not  been  com- 
pletely revised  In  the  light  of  current  medi- 
cal recommendations.  However  one  Impor- 
tant reason  may  be  that  the  motivation  t>e. 
hind  food  policy  is  usually  economics  or 
protection  from  fraud.  Health  implications 
are  considered  Important  only  occasionally. 
Until  recently  few  physicians  and  fewer 
politicians  had  looked  at  the  Impact  of  food 
policy  on  natlona'.  eating  patterns.  There- 
fore the  effects  of  food  legislation  on  choles- 
terol have  not  been  a  fccucs  of  major  con- 
cern. 

Ultimat^y  each  Individual  should  be  free 
to  adopt  a  high  or  low  cholesterol  diet  as  he 
or  she  wishes.  But  the  policies  of  govern- 
ment and  industry  profoundly  Influence  the 
comparative  attractiveness  of  the  alterna- 
tives. Present  policy  unnecessarily  en- 
courages eating  patterns  which  lead  to  high 
cholesterol  levels.  Physicians  spend  much 
time  treating  the  effects  of  atherosclerosis 
and  much  energy  urging  patients  to  prac- 
tice preventive  medicine.  Therefore  physl- 
slans  have  a  special  Interest  in  laws  and 
policies  which  support  rather  than  hinder 
these  efforts.  I  believe  we  also  have  a  special 
responsibility  to  speak  out  on  the  Issues. 


ARTS  AND  THE  OLDER  AMERICANS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Congress 
must,  of  necessity,  deal  with  harsh  prob- 
lems facing  so  many  older  Americans:  in- 
adequate retirement  income,  health  care 
costs  that  keep  rising  despite  Medicare's 
essential  assistance,  nutritional  inade- 
quacies, nursing  home  deficiencies,  and 
much  more. 

We  should  and  will  continue  our  ef- 
forts to  deal  with  such  problems,  but  it 
seems  to  me  tJiat  we  should  also  keep 
watch  over  positive  developments  which 
make  life  not  only  better,  but  more  en- 
joyable, for  the  elderly  of  this  Nation. 

One  of  the  most  heartwarming  of  these 
developments  is  occurring  in  Idaho  and 
in  growing  numbers  of  commimltles  and 
regions  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  referring  to  programs  which  bring 
the  elderly  together  with  arts  of  all  kinds. 
In  some  cases  performing  artists  visit  the 
elderly;  in  some  cases  the  elderly  are  the 
performers;  in  many  other  cases,  other 
talents  and  skills  of  older  persons  are  be- 
ing developed  or  renewed. 

In  the  words  of  the  National  Coimcil 
on  the  Aging: 

As  otu*  society  moves  closer  to  etuOiUng  the 
aged  to  gain  an  adequate  income,  decent 
bousing  or  secure  dependable  health  serv- 
ices, it  must  also  assure  that  the  family  of 
nuui  and  Its  Institutions  includes  them  In 
opportunities  to  enjoy  the  fuU  human  expe- 
rience. 


The  "full  human  experience"  has  cer- 
tainly been  broadened  In  my  home  State 
by  an  "Arts  for  Idatio's  Senior  Citizens" 
which  has  made  impressive  strides  in  less 
than  2  years. 

The  Idaho  Arts  Commission,  the  Idaho 
0£Qce  on  Aging  and  Boise  State  College 
have  formed  a  partnership  which  con- 
centrated at  first  upon  bringing  enter- 
tainment to  senior  citizen  audiences.  As 
of  May  1,  88  cultural  and  artistic  pro- 
grams had  been  completed  in  the  Treas- 
ure Valley  area  of  the  State:  22  different 
performers  had  entertained  30  different 
audiences  in  10  different  communities. 
An  expansion  program  to  the  Magic  Val- 
ley area  had,  by  May  1,  completed  10 
programs  involving  4  different  per- 
formers for  6  different  audiences  in 
6  communities.  Some  entertainers  are 
young  persons  Just  beginning  their  ca- 
reers: others  are  seasoned  artists.  All  of 
this  is  done  at  no  cost  to  senior  citizens 
and  it  is  available  at  their  request.  To 
judge  by  the  comments  made  by  the 
elderly  at  the  end  of  such  performances, 
the  programs  are  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived and  well  attended. 

The  success  of  the  program  has  led 
directly  to  the  first  annual  Idaho  Senior 
Cit^en  Talent  Show,  held  eve  of  this 
year's  annuil  Stite  conference  on  ag- 
ing last  month  in  Boise. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  program  for  tliat  event  be 
printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks.  It  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
event  and  the  number  of  persons  who 
participated  in  the  actual  show  and  the 
preparations  for  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  Is  Impossible  In  this 
statement  to  describe  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  the  show;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
it  was  a  smash  hit  in  which  older  per- 
sons from  all  parts  of  the  State — the 
winners  in  regional  contests  held  ear- 
Uer — took  enthusiastic  part.  Some  of  the 
entertainers  displayed  talents  which  had 
been  developed  over  a  period  of  decades. 
Others — such  as  a  group  of  five  blind 
persons  who  sang,  danced,  and  played 
musical  Instruments — had  come  into  be- 
ing only  within  a  period  of  months. 

It  is  clear  that  the  show  will  become 
an  aimual  event  and  an  Idaho  tradition. 
Dr.  Gerald  Reed,  talent  show  organizer 
an4  director  of  special  projects  for  Boise 
State  College,  even  hopes  that  1974  ef- 
forts will  include  a  "Festival  of  Heritage 
Arts"  to  display  handwork  talents  of 
Idaho's  elderly. 

One  of  the  significant  features  of  the 
Idaho  arts  project  is  that  Dr.  Reed  and 
many  others  of  those  Involved  are  do- 
nating their  time  and  talents.  There 
Is  a  multiplier  effect  at  work  here:  the 
modest  funds  provided  by  the  Arts  Com- 
mission and  Office  on  Aging  are  yielding 
big  dividends  because  commimity  inter- 
est and  support  runs  so  high. 

I  have  described  the  Idaho  program 
and  talent  show  in  some  detail  because 
I  believe  that  they  have  set  an  example 
which  could  be  followed  elsewhere. 

It  also  seems  to  me  that  the  Idaho 
experience  makes  persuasive  argtunents 
for  broaOened  interest  at  the  Federal 
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level  in  activities  that  Increase  cultural 
opportunity  for  the  elderly. 

A  promising  beginning  has  already 
been  made.  Last  year,  when  I  suggested 
to  the  Administration  on  Aging  that  it 
encourage  programs  similar  to  Idaho's, 
I  was  told  that  the  AoA  was  working 
with  the  John  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  on  a  survey  of  the  el- 
derly and  the  arts.  A  distinguished  ad- 
visory committee  and  the  National 
Coxmcil  on  the  Aging  were  also  involved. 
Their  interest  led  to  the  publication  of 
an  excellent  booklet,  "Older  Americans 
and  the  Arts:  A  Human  Equation,"  writ- 
ten by  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Sutherland  of 
the  NCOA  staff.  Another  step  was  taken 
recently  when  the  NCOA  established  a 
Center  for  Older  Americans  and  the 
Arts.  Mrs.  Sutherland  has  been  called 
upon,  with  increasing  frequency,  to  give 
technical  advice  in  many  parts  of  the 
Nation.  She  has  been  to  Boise  and  has 
selected  the  Idaho  project  as  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  done  to  bring  the 
arts  and  the  elderly  together.  That  cen- 
ter is  now  funded  with  a  6-month  grant 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts. 

A  recent  report  from  the  NCOA  Cen- 
ter gives  several  examples  of  growing 
interest  In  arts  and  the  elderly.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  an  excerpt 
from  that  report  printed  at  this  point 
In  n\y  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
W81S  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Details  of  Examples  of  Consttltation 

1.  An  arts  component  has  been  added  to  tb« 
curriculum  of  the  Aging  Section  of  the  Divi- 
sion for  Continuing  Education  of  Catonavllle 
Community  College,  Catonavllle,  Maryland 
as  the  result  of  discussions  Initiated  by  us. 
We  further  suggested  formation  of  "The 
Autumn  Players  Troupe",  Identl&ed  a  fund- 
ing source  and  helped  write  the  proposal 
which  resulted  in  a  $9,000  grant. 

Now  In  Its  planning  stage,  this  creative 
dramatics  project  Is  involving  retired  persons 
of  the  area  In  the  entire  gamut  of  play  pro- 
duction and  APT's  tour  throughout  Maryland 
in  Summer,  1973  will  extend  statewide  living 
proof  of  the  positive  effects  of  engaging  lu 
creative  expression.  Further  this  art  activity 
Is  being  purposely  utilized  by  the  school  to 
reach  and  Inform  older  persons  of  the  op- 
portunities for  continuing  education  at  the 
college. 

2.  Kankakee  Community  College,  Kankakee, 
Illinois  added  an  arts  component  to  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  on-going  pre-retirement  semi- 
nars offered  around  the  State  to  businesses 
and  unions  following  several  discussions  with 
Center  staff  and  has  employed  retired  per- 
sons as  staff  to  implement  this  new  phase  of 
their  activity. 

3.  Artists- in-resldence  are  now  housed  In 
an  untold  number  of  Senior  Centers  throiigh- 
out  the  nation.  This  is  a  direct  result  of  a 
memorandum  issued  by  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Senior  Centers,  a  program  of  NCOA 
followed  by  consultation  by  Senior  Center 
program  people  with  our  Project  Director. 
The  objective  is  three-fold: 

(a)  Expose  older  persons  to  qualified  In- 
struction; 

(b)  provide  them  opportunity  to  share  a 
relationship  with  the  young; 

(c)  give  young  artists  held  work  experience 
and  Introduce  them  to  a  totally  new  oppor- 
tunity for  employment  upon  graduation. 

4.  Problem:  Neighborhood  cultural  centers 
of  the  Model  Cities  Program,  are  becoming 
aware  that  far  more  older  people  live  In  th«lr 


neighborhood  than  when  the  program  began 
six  years  ago.  OrlginaUy  geared  to  serve  the 
young,  they  now  seek  ways  to  also  serve  older 
persons. 

Solution:  When  a  Denver,  Colorado  group 
visited  our  office,  we — 

(a)  recommended  program  content; 

(b)  Informed  them  as  to  funding  mech- 
anisms in  the  field  of  aging; 

(c)  established,  as  a  continuing  resource, 
contact  for  them  with  the  Regional  Office  of 
NCOA  in  Denver,  located  Just  two  blocks  from 
their  own  office  but  about  which  they  had  no 
knowledge.  This  contact  resulted  in  establish- 
ing a  pattern  of  response  and  service  by  \is 
with  Model  Cities  personnel  In  major  cities 
throughout  the  nation,  such  as  New  York 
City,  Seattle,  Wash..  Atlanta,  Oa,,  etc. 

5.  Arts  forums  held  in  major  cities  are  now 
Including  the  aged  and  their  talents  and 
needs  as  part  of  any  agenda  taken  to  the 
conmiunlty  for  the  first  time.  Staff  has  par- 
ticipated In  several  forums  held  In  the  states 
of  Georgia,  Maryland,  New  Tork  and  Florida. 
Invitations  have  been  accepted  to  appear  as 
a  panelist  or  resource  person  in  Kentucky, 
Tennessee.  Illinois  and  Colorado  during  the 
next  three  months. 

6.  The  Rhode  Island  State  Arts  Council  and 
the  State  Commission  on  Aging  have  held  a 
combined  Arts  and  the  Aging  Conference. 
Staff  initiated  and  participated  in  the  con- 
ference held  m  November.  1972,  after  we 
learned  that  no  dialogue  had  ever  existed  be- 
tween the  two  groups.  The  resources  of  both 
are  now  being  employee  to  achieve  "Older 
Americans  and  the  Arts"  objectives. 

One  of  our  long-range  goals  will  be  to 
spark  similar  relationships  between  Arts 
Councils  and  Aging  Commissions  in  every 
state. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  Na- 
tional Endowment,  the  Administration 
on  Aging,  and  the  Kennedy  Center  are 
to  be  commended  for  the  support  and 
leadership  they  have  provided  thus  far. 
I  also  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for 
broadened  Federal  effort  to  provide  mod- 
est amounts  of  support  to  encourage 
grassroots  interest  and  support  of  the 
kind  that  has  yielded  such  rich  dividends 
in  Idaho. 

As  soon  as  funding  is  provided  for  the 
Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of 
1973,  now  Public  Law  93-29,  I  intend  to 
ask  the  new  Commissioner  of  Aging,  Dr. 
Arthur  Flemming,  to  review  AoA  plans  to 
build  upon  the  foimdation  they  have  al- 
ready provided.  It  seems  to  me  that  AoA 
should  have  a  major  leadership  position 
in  this  area. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aging,  I  will  also  do  what  I  can  to 
encourage  the  development  of  other  pro- 
grams intended  to  enrich  the  lives  of 
older  Americans  by  the  display  of  their 
own  talents  or  by  enjoyment  of  the 
talents  of  others. 

ExHiBrr  1 

Program  :  Fnsr  AmruAt.  Idaho  Statewue 
Senior  Citizek  Talent  Show 

Welcome  and   Opening   Remarks. 

Dr.  Jerry  Reed,  Director,  Talent  Show, 
and  BSC  Office  of  Special  Projects  (Mrs. 
Barbara  McOowan,  Secretary  and  Assistant 
Director,    Talent    Show) . 

Introductions. 

Suzanne  D.  Taylor,  Executive  Director, 
Idaho  Commission  on  the  Arts;  Mr.  WU 
Overgaard,  Deputy  Director,  Idaho  Office  on 
Aging;  Mr.  Tim  Bird,  Program  Technician, 
Idaho  Office  on  Aging;  Mr.  Ed  Wlmmer, 
Grants  Management  Specialist,  Idaho  Of- 
fice on  Aging;  Marjorle  Lynch,  Regional 
Director.  ACTION. 

Mrs.  Cecil  Audrus,  Judge. 


Mr.  John  Collias,  Judge. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Hill,  Judge. 

Mrs.  Len  Jordan,  Judge. 

Mrs.  Marion  Tanner,  Judge. 

Miss  Suzanne  Taylor.  Judge. 

Mr.  Carl  Warner,  Judge. 

Mr.  Bob  Gibb,  Master  of  Ceremonies. 

(1st  Special)   Olnkarl  Basque  Dancers. 

1st  Place  Winner,  Lewlston  Regional 
Contest. 

(Hod  Kincaid,  Oral  Presentation). 

2nd  Place  Winner,  PocateUo  Regional 
Contest. 

(CecUe    Chambers,   Violin   Solo). 

1st  Place  Winner,  Twin  Falls  Regional 
Contest. 

Belua  RuBsel,  Gay  Nineties  Dance. 

2nd  Place  Winner,  Treasure  VaUey  Re- 
gional Contest. 

(Musical  Misfits,  Musical  Selections). 

(2nd  Special)  David  SU,  with  Joan  Im- 
mesberger  at  the  piano. 

1st  Place  Winner,  WICAP  Regional 
Contest. 

(Fred   Haun    on   the   Dulcimer). 

2nd  Place  Winner,  Lewlston  Regional 
Contest. 

(Ben  Bear,  Recitation). 

1st  Place  Winner.  PocateUo  Regional 
Contest. 

(Fulton  Caldwell,  Vocal  Solo). 

2nd  Place  Winner,  Twin  Palls  Region- 
al Contest. 

(Zella  Pace,  Ragtime  Piano). 

(3rd  Special)  Mr.  CarroU  Meyer,  at  the 
piano. 

1st  Place  Winner,  Treasvire  Valley  Re- 
gional Contest. 

(The   Blind   Five,   Musical   Selections). 

2nd  Place  Winner:  WICAP  Regional 
Contest. 

(4th  Special)  "The  Blackfoot  Hotfooters". 

Awards. 


A  SUMMARY  OP  THE  WATER  POL- 
LUTION CONTROL  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1972 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  proud  of  the  roles  of  leadership 
various  individuals,  educational  institu- 
tions, and  organizations  from  New  Mex- 
ico are  playing  in  dealing  with  problems 
of  national  consequence.  As  an  example 
of  the  kind  of  leadership  I  am  referring 
to,  I  am  pleased  today  to  request  the 
printing  in  the  Record  of  a  document 
entitled  "A  Summary  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  as  amended, 
October  18,  1972." 

This  document  was  prepared  for  a 
seminar  series  on  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972  by  the 
New  Mexico  Environmental  Institute  un- 
der the  direction  of  Prof.  John  W.  Her- 
nandez, Department  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, College  of  Engineering  of  New  Mex- 
ico State  University  in  Las  Cruces, 
N.  Mex. 

I  commend  this  summary  to  the  at- 
tention and  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Summary  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 

Control  Act  as  Amended,  October  18, 1972 

(By  John  W.  Hernandez) 

acknowledgements 

This  summary  and  analysis  were  prepared 
by  John  W.  Hernandez,  Department  of  Civil 
Engineering,  New  Mexico  State  University, 
under  a  Title  I,  Higher  Education  Act  grant. 
Parts  of  the  text,  particularly  sections  under 
Title  V  were  taken  from  a  publication  titled 
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Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972 — An  Analysis  of  PL  92-500,  by 
David  E.  Gushee,  Analyst  for  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

title  i:  research  and  related  programs 
Section  101.  Goals  and  Policy 

Goals:  In  the  Act,  Congress  has  shown 
clear  Intent  to  restore  and  maintain  the 
chemical,  physical,  and  biological  integrity 
of  the  Nation's  waters.  Two  significant  Na- 
tional goals  are  enunciated: 

(1)  that  by  July  1,  1985,  wherever  attain- 
able, water  quality  will  be  maintained  that 
will  provide  for  the  protection  and  propaga- 
tion of  fish,  shellfish,  and  wildlife,  and  pro- 
vide for  recreation  in  and  on  water;  and 

(2)  that  by  December  31,  1985.  the  dis- 
charge of  pollutants  into  all  navigable  waters 
will  be  eliminated. 

Policy:  The  Act  contains  a  number  of 
policy    statements,    including : 

(1)  that  the  discharge  of  toxic  pollutants 
in  toxic  amounts  be  prohibited; 

(2)  that  Federal  financial  assistance  be 
provided  to  construct  publicly  owned  waste 
treatment  facilities; 

(3)  that  area- wide  planning  be  implement- 
ed for  waste  treatment  management;  and 

(4)  that  public  participation  be  provided 
for  in  the  development,  revision,  and  enforce- 
ment of  any  regulation,  standard,  effluent 
limitation,  plan,  or  program. 

Section  102.  Comprehensive  Plans  and 
Program 

The  Act  places  piEirtlcular  emphasis  on  the 
concept  of  a  continuing  planning  process 
that  Involves  all  concerned  parties  and  that 
leads  to  the  development  and  updating  of 
comprehensive  poUution  control  plans  by 
river  basins.  In  each  basin  where  a  signi- 
ficant water  quality  problem  exists,  a  plan- 
ning agency  will  be  designated  by  the  gov- 
ernor (s)  of  the  state (s)  concerned  to  prepare 
a  comprehensive  management  plan.  An  ex- 
ample of  a  part  of  such  a  plan  for  a  basin 
would  be  the  development  of  recommenda- 
tions for  the  location  and  nature  of  treatment 
works  to  provide  the  most  effective  and  eco- 
nomical means  of  pollution  control  within 
the  basin.  Another  element  of  a  basin  plan 
would  be  recommended  means  of  encouraging 
both  multi-municipal  and  industrial  use  of 
such  treatment  works  (see  also  Section  208). 
Section  104.  Research  investigations,  train- 
ing, and  information 

Special  studies  and  research  are  provided 
for  in  the  Act  (not  all  are  listed  in  Section 
104)  that  range  from  studies  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  lake  pollution,  and  estuary  studies  to 
pesticide  studies.  Among  programs  worthy 
of  note  are  the  following: 

Surveillance  System — Federal  agencies  are 
to  cooperate  with  states,  and  their  political 
subdivisions,  to  monitor  and  report  on  the 
quality  of  navigable  waters,  groundwaters, 
the  contiguous  zone,  and  oceans. 

Oil  Pollution  Studies — EPA,  with  the  Coast 
Guard,  is  to  engage  In  research,  studies,  ex- 
periments, and  demonstrations  for  control 
of  oil  and  hazardous  substances  and  to  re- 
port (in  the  Federal  Register)  on  specifica- 
tions and  technical  information  on  chem- 
icals used  to  cohtrol  and  remove  these  sub- 
stances. Studies  are  also  to  be  conducted 
on  the  long-term  chronic  biological  effects  of 
the  disposal  of  oil  wastes. 

Vessel  Wastes — The  Coast  Guard  Is  to  con- 
duct studies  on  the  equipment  to  be  In- 
stalled on  vessels  to  receive,  retain,  treat,  or 
discharge  human  wastes,  particularly  from 
small  recreation  vessels. 
Section  106.  Grants  for  pollution  control 
programs 

Under  this  Section,  states  are  eligible  to 
receive  what  EPA  determines  to  be  the  rea- 
sonable costs  of  developing  and  carrying  out 
a  pollution  control  program.  Beginning  in 


fiscal  1974,  to  qualify  for  a  grant  each  state 
will  be  required  to  set  up  the  equipment  and 
procedures  to  evaluate  water  quality 
throughout  the  state  and  a  procedure  for  an 
annual  updating  of  these  data.  By  Jan- 
uary 1,  1975,  and  annually  thereafter,  each 
state  agency  must  file  (with  e:pA)  a  report 
on  actual  water  quality  in  the  state  and 
compare  It  to  that  set  by  water  quality 
standards.  The  report  must  include  an 
analysis  of  how  the  existing  water  quality 
provides  for  the  protection  of  aquatic  life 
and  for  recreation  and  recommendations  for 
additional  actions  for  continued  improve- 
ments in  water  quality.  Also  required  is  an 
estimate  of  costs  and  benefits  of  meeting  a 
clean  water  goal  and  a  proposed  plan  of 
action  to  bring  non-point  sources  of  pol- 
lution  under  control. 

Section  115.  In  pljce  toxic  pollutant 

EPA,  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  will 
Identify  and  remove  in-place  harbor  and 
waterway  pollutants.  (Possible  examples  of 
such  pollutants  Include  sludge  beds  or 
sediment  deposits  that  constrict  the  water- 
way or  tend  to  constitute  a  contributing 
source  of  organic  pollutants.) 
title  n:  grants  for  the  construction  of 

TREATMENT    WORKS 

Section  201 .  Purpose 
The  purpose  of  Federal  grants  for  publicly 
owr.ed  waste  treatment  works  (POTW)  is  to 
Insure  that  management  plans  and  practices 
arc  employed  that  provide  for  the  application 
of  the  "best  practical  waste  treatment  tech- 
nology" available. 

ELIGIBILlrT    FOR   CONSTRUCTION    GRANTS 

The  EPA  is  authorized  to  make  construc- 
tion grants  to  any  state,  municipality,  or 
Intermunlclpal  or  Interstate  agency  up  to  the 
time  that  comprehensive  area-wide  basin 
plans  have  been  developed  and  approved  and 
appropriate  management  agencies  designated 
and  approved.  When  these  plans  and  agencies 
have  been  approved,  no  grant  will  be  made 
unless  the  proposal  Issues  from  an  approved 
agency  and'  conforms  to  an  approved  plan. 

For  grant  purposes  "construction"  Includes 
feasibility  studies,  engineering,  economic 
analyses,  surveys,  designs,  plans,  working 
drawings,  specifications,  construction,  modi- 
fying or  extending  facilities,  and  buying 
existing  facilities  to  make  them  part  of  an 
area-wide  waste-treatment  management 
system. 

The  term  "treatment  works"  Includes  facil- 
ities used  in  storage,  treatment,  recycling, 
and  reclaiming  of  liquid  municipal  or  indus- 
trial wastes.  Also  included  are  such  related 
facilities  as  waste-water  collection  systems, 
pumping  equipment,  standby  units,  and  land 
acquisition  for  either  the  treatment  facilities 
or  ultimate  disposal  of  residues.  It  can  also 
include  other  approaches  to  preventing, 
abating,  reducing,  storing,  treating,  separat- 
ing, or  disposing  of  municipal  wastes  such  as 
storm-water  runoff  or  industrial  waste,  in- 
ludlng  waste  in  combined  stormwater  and 
sanitary  sewer  systems.  Any  grant  application 
Involving  these  latter  elements,  however, 
should  provide  evidence  that  these  other 
aproaches  are  a  cost-efficient  alternative  to 
the  more  conventional  treatment  works. 

For  a  sewer  collection  system  to  qualify  It 
must  be  a  replacement  or  major  rehabilita- 
tion of  an  existing  system  necessary  to  the 
total  integrity  and  performance  of  the  sys- 
tem, or  in  the  case  of  a  new  collection  system 
in  an  existing  community  there  must  be  suffi- 
cient existing  or  planned  capacity  at  the 
sewage  treatment  works  to  handle  the  addi- 
tional fiow. 

BEST  PRACTICAL  WASTE  TREATMENT  TECHNOLOGY 

There  Is  no  concise  definition  of  the  term 
"best  practical  waste  treatment  technology" 
in  the  Act.  This  Section  of  the  Act  indicates 
that  the  application  of  "best  practical  tech- 
nology" in  the  design  and  operation  of  sew- 


age treatment  plants  will  Include  the  con- 
sideration of  advanced  waste  treatment  tech- 
nology, but  it  does  not  specifically  call  for  the 
application  of  tertiary  treatment.  The  Act 
contains  two  specific  requirements  that  must 
be  met,  and  EPA  can  not  make  grants  after 
June  30,  1974,  unless  both  are  satisfied.  These 
are  that: 

(1)  alternative  waste  management  tech- 
niques have  been  studied  and  evaluated  and 
that  the  proposed  works  are  based  on  the 
best  practical  technology  over  the  life  of  the 
work,  and 

(2)  proposed  works  take  into  account  and 
allow,  to  the  extent  practical,  the  application 
of  technology  at  a  later  date  that  provides 
for  reclaiming  or  recycling  of  water  or  elim- 
ination of  the  discharge  cf  pollutants. 

EXCESSIVE    INFILTRATION 

In  addition  to  the  two  provisions  on  "best 
practical  technology,"  no  grant  may  be  ap- 
proved after  July  1.  1973,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  sewer  collecticn  system  dis- 
charging into  the  proposed  treatment  works 
is  not  subject  to  excessive  Infiltration. 

EPA  is  authorized  to  award  grants  for 
studies  of  existing  sewer  systems  to  evaluate 
infiltration. 

ENC0X7RAGE   WASIT  TREATMENT  MANAGEMENT 

The  Act  lists  a  number  of  management 
practices  to  be  encouraged,  including: 

(1)  management  on  an  area-wide  basis 
that  provides  control  over  all  point  sources 
and  non-point  sources  of  pollution.  Including 
in-place  or  accumulated  pollutants; 

(2)  multiple-user  revenue  producing  facili- 
ties that  provide  for  reiycllng  and  reclama- 
tion of  waste  waters;  and 

(3)  management  that  combines  "open- 
space"  and  recreational  use  of  water  and 
lands. 

Section  202.  Federal  Share  of  Construction 
Costs 

Federal  grants  are  normally  for  75  percent 
of  eligible  project  costs.  Federal  grants  for 
all  sources  for  a  project  cannot  exceed  80 
percent  of  the  total  project  costs. 

Grants  awarded  after  January  1,  1971.  and 
before  July  1,  1971,  on  which  actual  con- 
struction had  not  begun  by  July  1,  1971,  will 
also  be  Increijsed  to  75  percent  on  request  of 
the  applicant,  provided  that  the  project  has 
associated  with  it  an  ongoing  or  proporeS 
waste-water  collection  system  costing  as 
much  or  more  than  the  treatment  works  and 
provided  further  that  the  state  water  pollu- 
tion control  agency  certifies  that  adequately 
treated  effluents  from  the  treatment  plant 
must  be  returned  to  the  groundwater  in  order 
to  insure  that  groundwater  supplies  wUl  be 
sufficient  and  suitable  for  the  area's  water 
supply  needs. 

Publicly  owned  treatment  works  on  which 
construction  was  started  after  June  30.  1966, 
but  before  July  1,  1972,  will  be  reimbursed 
for  the  difference  between  the  amount  they 
did  get  as  Federal  financial  support  and  SO 
percent  of  total  cost,  provided  the  project 
was  approved  by  the  appropriate  state  water 
pollution  control  agency  and  met  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  In  effect  at  the  time  the  project  was  ini- 
tiated. If  the  project  was.  in  addition,  con- 
structed in  conformity  with  a  comprehen- 
sive metropolitan  treatment  plan.  It  gets  an 
additional  5  percent  of  >.otal  cost. 
Section  203.  Plans,  Specifications,  Estimates, 
and  Payments 

Each  applicant  must  submit  to  the  EPA 
for  approval  plans,  specifications,  and  esti- 
mates for  each  proposed  project.  EPA  ap- 
proval Is  deemed  a  contractual  obligation  of 
the  United  States  fcr  payment  of  its  propor- 
tional contribution  to  such  project.  As  work 
on  the  project  progresses,  partial  payments 
for  construction  costs  Incurred  may  be  made. 
These  payments  may  not  exceed  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  construction  incurred 
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to  the  date  plus  the  Federal  share  of  the 
value  of  the  materials  which  have  been  stock- 
piled. After  completion  of  the  project  and  ap- 
proval of  the  final  payment  by  EPA,  EPA  will 
pay  the  remaining  balance  of  the  Federal 
share  for  the  project. 

Section  204.  Limitations  and  Conditions  on 
Federal  Grants  to  A  Public  Agency 

USES  CUAKGES 

The  EPA  has  Issued  guidelines  applicable 
to  payment  of  waste  treatment  costs  by  cer- 
tain Industrial  and  non-industrial  recipients 
of  waste  treatment  services  that  establish 
classes  of  users  and  criteria  against  which  to 
determine  adequacy  of  treatment  service 
charges  imposed  on  various  classes  of  users. 
One  requirement  is  that  the  charge  must  re- 
flect all  factors  influencing  cost  of  waste 
treatment. 

Before  a  public  agency  can  obtain  a  grant 
for  any  treatment  works,  the  public  agency 
must  adopt  a  system  of  charges  that  pro- 
vides : 

(1)  that  each  recipient  of  services  pay  Its 
proportional  share  of  operating,  maintenance 
ami  replacement  costs;  and 

(2)  that  industrial  users  pay  for  that  por- 
tion of  construction  costs  which  is  allocable 
to  the  treatment  of  the  Industrial  waste  and 
an  appropriate  share  of  the  Federal  portion 
of  the  costs  of  construction. 

Section  208.  Area-wide  planning 

^CSHOIATION    OF    AREAS    HAVING    WATER 
QUAUTT    PSOBIXMS 

Based  on  EPA  guidelines,  each  state  will 
Identify  areas  that  have  substantial  water 
quality  problems  becavtse  of  urban-induB- 
trtal  concentrations  or  other  factors.  The 
govenaor(8)  of  the  8tate(8).  after  consuiu- 
tion  with  local  governmental  ofllclals,  must 
designate  (a)  the  boundaries  of  the  area, 
and  (b)  a  single  organization  capable  of 
developing  effective  area-wide  waste  treat- 
ment management  plans  for  the  area.  If 
this  has  not  been  done  by  July  18,  1973, 
designation  of  such  areas  can  revert  to  a 
local  government  through  local  Initiative. 

rUktlKltlG    PBOCESS 

The  planning  organisation  for  an  area  has 
on«  year  from  the  date  of  designation  to 
establish  a  continuing  area-wide  waste 
treatment  planning  process.  Elements  of  the 
management  plan  are: 

(1)  Provision  for  management  of  all  area 
waste  waters,  tnclnding  runoff; 

(3)  provision  for  considering  manage- 
ment alternatives; 

(5)  provtslon  for  treatment  works  to 
handle  present  and  anticipated  municipal 
and  industrial  wastes  for  a  20-year  period. 
Including  waste-water  and  storm-water 
collection  systems,  land  required  for  treat- 
ment purposes,  and  financing  arrangements; 

(4)  establishment  of  priorities  for  con- 
struction of  these  facilities; 

(6)  establishment  of  reg\ilatlons  to  In- 
sure that  applicable  pretreatment  requlre- 
aaents  are  met  for  Industrial  and  commer- 
elAl  wastes  entering  the  waste  treatment 
system: 

(6)  establishment  of  programs  to  iden- 
tify non-point  sources  such  as  mine  drain- 
age, agricultural  runoff,  salt  water  intra- 
slons,  and  ocmstructlon  activities,  and  to 
eoetrol  these  sources; 

(7)  establishment  of  procedures  to  con- 
trol disposal  of  residual  wastes;  and 

(8)  establishment  of  means  for  carrying 
out  the  plan.  Including  program  flnancing 
and  timing 

CEBTmcATioir  or  plan 
Within  two  years  after  the  planning  proc- 
ess Is  Initiated  for  an  area,  waste  treat- 
ment plans  for  the  area  mtwt  be  certlfted 
by  the  govemor(s)  of  the  statefs)  lavotred; 
an  annual  certification  that  the  atea-wMe 
plans   are   consistent   with   basin    plans   is 


provided  for  In  subsequent  years.  Area  plans 
are  submitted  to  EPA  annually  for  approval. 

PCBLICLT    OWNSD   TREATMENT    WORKS 
MANAGEMENT   AGENCIES 

The  govemor(s)  of  the  state(s).  after  con- 
sulting the  area  planning  agency,  will  desig- 
nate waste  treatment  management  agency  (s) 
for  the  area  at  the  time  that  the  Initial 
area-wide  plan  Is  submitted  to  EPA  for  ap- 
proval. EPA  has  four  montlis  to  acceptt  or 
reject  the  designation;  grounds  for  rejec- 
tion are  that  the  designated  management 
agency  does  not  have  adequate  authority 
to  function.  Regional  waste  treatment  man- 
agement agencies  are  the  operators  of  the 
area's  publicly  owned  treatment  work  and 
must  be  able  to: 

( 1 )  enter  into  contracts  to  design  and 
construct  waste  treatment  facilities; 

(2)  manage,  operate,  and  maintain  these 
facilities; 

(3)  assess  charges  and  accept  funds, 
grants,  and  other  monies,  to  man  short  and 
long-term  IndeMedness,  and  to  repay  debts 
and  be  fiscally  self-sustaining; 

(4)  assess  participating  communities  their 
proportional  share  of  treatment  costs; 

(5)  accept  lnd\istrlal  wa-stes  for  treatment 
and  refuse  to  accept  wastes  from  commu- 
nities that  do  not  meet  charges,  assess- 
ments, pre-treatment  requirements,  or  other 
elements  of  the  area-wide  plan. 

TITLE  III :  STANDARDS  AND  ENFORCEMENT 

Section  301.  Effluent  Limitations 

EFPLX-TNT  LIMITATIONS  AND  WATER  STANDAHCS 

THE    GENERAL    CASES 

The  Act  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
regulations,  by  EPA,  for  standards  and  for 
efSuent  limitations  for  discharges  originating 
from  a  number  of  different  sources  taider  a 
variety  of  conditions;  the  various  standards 
and  limitations  are  designed  to  accomplish 
different  goals  at  different  times.  Procedures 
for  EPA  establishment  of  standards  and  reg- 
ulations are  spelled  out  In  different  :«arts  of 
the  Act  (Sections  oOl,  302,  304,  306,  307,  311, 
312,  316,  402,  404.  and  405);  the  general 
approach  and  the  factors  considered  vary 
slightly  depending  on  the  regulation.  Control 
and  enforcement  will  be  based  on  limitations, 
not  standards. 

EFFLrENT    LIMITATIONS   FOR    NOlfPTTBLICLTT 
OWNED    TREATMENT   WORKS 

(1)  Effluent  limitations  Imposed  on  non- 
pubUcly  owned  point-source  discharges  will 
be  based  on  the  following  conditions.  An 
e£9uent  limitation  will: 

(a)  apply  to  a  specifically  designated  In- 
dustry, category  of  Industrial  waste  or  to  a 
type  or  class  within  an  industrial  category; 

(b)  apply  within  a  specified-frame; 

(c)  establish  the  degree  of  effluent  reduc- 
tion attainable  through  the  application  of  a 
specified  level  of  technology  to  a  particular 
category  of  waste-water  source  in  terms  of 
the  amoimt  of  constituents  r"'!  the  chemical, 
physical,  and  geological  characteristics  of 
pollutant;  and 

(d)  specify  the  factors  to  be  taken  Into 
account  In  determining  the  control  measures 
and  practices  to  be  applicable  to  a  point- 
source  from  a  designated  Industrial  category. 

(2)  Effluent  limitations  for  nou-rublicly 
owned  treatment  works  wUl  require  tlie  fol- 
lowing: 

<a)  the  application  of  the  best  practicable 
control  technology  currently  available  to  ihe 
treatment  of  point-source  discharges  by  July 
1, 1977;  or 

(b)  the  achlevemoit  of  any  more  stringent 
limitations  by  July  1,  1977,  inclading  those 
necessary  to  meet  water  quaUty  stcuidArds, 
treatment  standards,  or  schedules  of  com- 
Irilance  estnblisbed  by  any  state  or  by  other 
BPA  regxilatiocts  (see  Section  302);  and 

(c)  the  application  by  July  1,  1983  of  the 
n>est  available  technology  economically 
achievable"   (for  the  particular  category  of 


point-source)  that  win  reasonably  result  In 
progress  toward  the  national  goal  of  eliminat- 
ing the  discharge  of  all  pollutants;  and 

(d)  the  application  by  July  1,  1983  of  "best 
available  technology"  to  elimlrate  the  dis- 
charge of  all  pollutants  If  EPA  finds  that 
elimination  is  technically  and  economically 
achievable  for  the  particular  category  of 
point-source. 

MODIFICATION     OF    EFFLUENT    LIMITATIONS    FOB 
NONI'UCLICLV    OWNED    SOURCES 

For  a  permit  application  filed  after  July 
1,  1977,  to  make  an  effluent  discharge,  EPA 
ce  <.  modify  effluent  limitations  calling  for  the 
application  of  "best  available  technology"  If 
the  discharger  proves  to  EPA  that  the  modi- 
fied requirements  will: 

(1)  represent  the  maximum  use  of  tech- 
nology within  the  economic  capacity  of  the 
ov.rner  or  operator  making  the  discharge:  and 

(2)  result  in  reasonable  further  progress 
toward  eliminating  the  discharge  of  pollut- 
ants. 

EFFLUENT    LIMITATIONS    FOR     FtTBLICLT     OWNED 
TREATMENT  WORKS  (POTW) 

"ffluent  limitations  for  polnt-so''rce  dis- 
charges of  pollutants  must  require  tlie 
f  oUowiipg : 

( 1 )  the  application  of  secondary  treatment 
(as  defined  by  EPA)  at  all  POTW  approved 
for  construction  prior  to  June  30.  1974  (four 
years  will  be  allowed  for  construction  after 
approval)  or  In  existence  on  July  1,  1977;  or 

(2)  the  application  of  appropriate  tech- 
nology necessary  to  meet  any  more  stringent 
limitations  (by  July  1,  1977)  applied  In  order 
to  meet  water  queUity  standards,  or  to  meet 
treatment  standards  that  are  a  part  of  a 
schedule  of  compliance  established  by  a  state 
or  other  Federal  regulation  (see  Section  302) ; 
and 

(3)  the  application  of  "best  practical  waste 
treatment  technology"  by  July  1,  1983.  which 
Includes  assurance  that  alternative  waste 
management  technlqxies  have  been  evaluated. 

PROHIBITION    AGAINST    DISCHARGE     OF     WARFARE 
AGENTS 

In  addition  to  limitations  placed  on  ef- 
fluents, there  Is  an  absolute  prohibition  on 
the  discharge  into  navigable  waters  of  any 
radiological,  chemical,  or  biological  warfare 
agent  or  any  high-level  radioactive  waste. 

POSSIBUB    APPLICATION   OF   EFFLUENT    LUItTA- 
TTONS   TO    FEDERAL    ACTIVITIES 

Any  point-discharge  from  any  Federal  ac- 
tivity must  over  the  life  of  the  treatment 
works,  meet  requirements  Imposed  by  .ocal, 
state.  Interstate,  and  Federal  regulations  on 
discharges  to  navigable  waters  (see  Section 
313).  The  various  effluent  Hmitatlons  de- 
scribed in  this  section  apply  to  Federal  facil- 
ities in  a  variety  of  ways.  Four  sample  cases 
are  described  In  terms  of  the  antlctpated  ef- 
fects of  applicable  effluent  limitations: 

Case  1:  A  Federal  agency  owr.s  and  oper- 
ates a  waste-water  treatment  facility  that 
receives  what  would  be  classed  as  essentially 
domestic  sewage.  The  discharge  would  be  a 
"point  source"  from  a  "non-publidy  owned 
treatment  works"  and  the  "categ-.">ry  of 
source"  might  be  described  as  a  "small  non- 
public community."  EPA  wtU  establish  what 
constitutes  "best  -practical  technology"  for 
each  category  of  source,  and  In  this  case  It 
would  probably  be  the  same  as  that  required 
for  POTW  on  that  particular  date. 

Case  2:  A  Federal  agency  has  a  small 
metal-working  plant  that  treats  its  indtistriiil 
waste  waters  before  discharging  them  to  a 
stream.  E3>A  will  set  effluent  Ibnitations  that 
are  applicable  to  all  small  chrome  plating 
plants  (the  applicable  category  of  source) 
so  that: 

(a)  if  the  Feder^  plant  Is  In  existence  on 
July  1,  1977,  It  wlU  have  to  meet  limitattons 
baaed  on  what  EPA  has  determined  to  be  best 
practical  techmlogy  available  to  U«at  chrome 
wastes.  If  the  plant  Is  built  after  Octol>er  18, 
1972,    alternative    management    techniques 
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must  have  been  considered  and  the  possi- 
bility of  adding  recycle  or  reclamation  facil- 
ities provided  for;  and 

(b)  If  the  new  plant  is  In  existence  on 
July  1,  1983,  it  must  meet  EPA  limitations 
based  on  what  EPA  believes  to  be  the  best 
treatment  technology  available  for  chrome 
plating  wastes.  If  EPA  finds  that  it  Is  eco- 
nomically and  technically  feasible,  it  may  re- 
quire that  the  discharge  of  wastewaters  from 
small  chrome  plating  plants  be  totally 
eliminated. 

Case  3:  When  either  of  the  two  facilities 
descriljed  In  Cases  1  and  2  discharges  into  a 
water  that  a  state  or  EPA  has  identified  as 
one  where  the  EPA  effluent  limitations  do  not 
provide  sufflclent  nrotectlon  for  the  receiving 
water  to  meet  applicable  water  quality  stand- 
ards, then  more  stringent  regulations  may  be 
applied  (Section  302) .  A  state  may  also  adopt 
a  time-table  setting  earlier  compliance  dates. 

Case  4:  A  Federal  facility  that  has  offices, 
housing,  food  handling  facilities,  and  some 
Industrial  activities  discharges  its  waste- 
waters into  a  sewer  system  belonging  to  a 
local  or  regional  public  body.  The  facility 
must  meet  a  number  of  criteria  with  respect 
to  those  waste-waters: 

(a)  It  must  pay  a  proportional  share  of  op- 
erating and  maintenance  costs  and  certain 
capital  cost  (Section  204) ; 

(b)  it  must  limit  infiltration  Into  the  sys- 
tem (Section  201); 

(c)  It  must  meet  pretreatment  standards 
set  by  EPA  for  each  particular  category  of 
source  (at  a  large  facility  pretreatment)  (see 
Section  307);  and 

(d)  it  mtist  not  discharge  wastes  that  EPA 
has  designated  as  toxic  pollutants,  or  com- 
bination of  pollutants,  into  a  POTW  such 
that  an  effluent  limitation  or  standard  can- 
not be  met  by  the  POTW. 

Section  302.  Effluent  Limitations  Related  to 
Water  Quality 
There  will  be  receiving  waters  where,  be- 
cause of  the  use  of  the  water  and  because  of 
urban  and  industrial  concentrations,  the 
EPA  effluent  limitations  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  protect  water  quality  standards.  These 
areas  must  be  identified  by  the  state (s)  and 
priority  rankings  for  the  identified  navigable 
waters  must  be  established  based  on  the  uses 
made  of  the  water  and  the  severity  of  the 
pollution.  EPA  is  to  publish  a  Ust  of  pollu- 
tants for  which  it  has  developed  suitable 
correlations  between  maximum  daily  loads  of 
pollutants  and  the  achievement  of  water 
quality  objectives.  The  state(8)  will  then  es- 
tablish the  maximum  dally  load  for  each  pol- 
lutant (Including  thermal  loads)  at  a  level 
necessary  to  Implement  the  applicable  water 
quality  standards  where  seasonal  variations, 
other  variable  factors,  and  controllable  pol- 
lutant Inputs  are  considered,  and  a  margin 
of  safety  provided  to  allow  for  unknowns  In 
the  relationships  between  effluent  limitations 
and  water  quality.  These  maximum  dally 
loads  for  each  critical  area  on  a  navigable 
water,  and  the  priority  rankings,  are  sub- 
mitted to  EPA  for  approval.  If  approved  they 
become  part  of  a  continuing,  ongoing  com- 
pliance plan  for  that  water.  EPA  may  decide 
that  it  is  necessary  to  establish  more  strin- 
gent effluent  limitations,  including  alterna- 
tive effluent  cpntrol  strategies  for  point 
source (s)  to  meet  applicable  water  quality 
standards.  Public  hearings  must  be  held  on 
proposed  limitations  to  determine  feasibility 
and  the  relationship  between  costs  and  bene- 
fits. The  proposed  limitation  will  not  become 
effective  If,  at  the  hearing,  someone  affected 
by  the  limitation  proves  that  there  Is  no  rea- 
sonable relationship  between  the  costs  and 
the  benefits  obtained. 

Section  303.  State  Water  Quality  Standards 
and  Implementation  PUtns 

Based  on  EPA  established  criteria,  the 
states  are  to  continue  to  develop  and  adopt 
water  quality  standards  for  both  inter-  and 
intra-state  waters.  The  Act  contains  provi- 


sions for  adopting  new  standards,  for  pe- 
riodic review  and  revisions  at  least  every 
three  years  and  for  approval  by  EPA.  If  a 
state  fails  to  adopt  adequate  inter-  or  Intra- 
state standards,  there  is  a  procedure  in  the 
Act  for  EPA  to  establish  appropriate  stand- 
ards. Dates  and  time-tables  are  specified  in 
the  Act  as  to  when  standards  become  effective 
under  various  circumstances. 

The  states  must  maintain  an  EPA  ap- 
proved contlnuing-plannlng  process  to  meet 
the  objectives  of  the  Act.  Elements  of  the 
plan  are  the  following : 

( 1 )  effluent  limitations  that  are  at  least  as 
stringent  as  those  of  EPA; 

(2)  regulations  and  standards  (National 
Standards  of  Performance,  toxic  materials 
standards,  pretreatment  standards,  regula- 
tions for  discharge  of  oil  and  hazardous  sub- 
stances) that  are  at  least  as  strict  as  those 
recommended  by  EPA: 

(3)  plans  for  each  of  the  area- wide  waste 
treatment  management  areas; 

(4)  basin  plans  that  give  priorities  for  the 
achievement  of  water  quality  goals  through 
the  various  area-wide  plans,  including  pri- 
orities for  plant  construction; 

(5)  limitations,  by  areas,  of  total  maxi- 
mum dally  thermal  and  pollution  load  for 
those  waters  identified  as  having  a  problem 
meeting  water  quality  standards; 

(6)  controls  for  the  deposition  of  all  resid- 
uals from  any  waste-water  treatment  proc- 
ess. 

(7)  an  Implementation  process  that  in- 
cludes schedules  for  compliance; 

(8)  provisions  for  monitoring,  submission 
or  reports,  and  water  quality  inventories; 
and 

(9)  procedures  and  time-tables  for  review 
and  revision  of  all  of  the  elements  of  the 
plan. 

Section  306.  National  Standards  of 

Performance 
national  standards  used  to  define 
"best  available" 
EPA  is  charged  with  developing  criteria, 
guidelines,  standards,  and  information  for  a 
number  of  concepts  embodied  in  the  Act; 
these  guidelines  will,  in  many  cases,  define 
what  is  meant  In  the  Act.  The  National  Per- 
formance Standards  are,  in  effect,  to  define 
what  is  meant  by  "best  available"  demon- 
strated control  technology.  A  standard  of 
performance  is  an  estimate  of  the  greatest 
degree  of  effluent  reduction  achievable 
through  the  application  of  "best  available" 
technology  to  a  particular  category  of  point 
source.  National  Performance  Standards  will 
be  set  Industry  by  Industry,  with  differentia- 
tion among  classes,  types,  sizes,  and  proces- 
ses. The  concept  of  "best  available"  tech- 
nology includes  processes,  operating  methods, 
other  alternatives,  and,  where  practical 
(technically  and  economically  feasible),  no 
discharge  of  pcdlutants.  EPA  will  promulgate 
standards  after  following  a  specified  proce- 
dure, and  has  already  done  so  for  a  number 
of  categories  of  sources.  In  establishing  and 
revising  standards,  EPA  must  consider  the 
cost  of  achle'  ing  effluent  eductions,  energy 
requirements,  and  other  nonwater  quality 
environmental  Impacts. 

NEW    SOURCES 

Standards  apply  only  to  new  sources.  A 
new  source  is  a  discharge  where  construction 
on  the  facility  began  after  the  publication 
of  a  proposed  National  Standard  applicable 
to  the  source,  and  where  that  standard  Is 
finally  promulgated.  Standards  will  be  ap- 
plied and  enforced  by  the  state  (s)  except 
In  the  case  of  Federal  facilities.  A  new  point 
source  constructed  to  meet  all  applicable 
standards  of  performance  cannot  be  subject 
to  more  stringent  standards  of  performance 
during  the  10-year  period  following  Its  con- 
struction, or  during  the  period  of  deprecia- 
tion or  amortization  as  defined  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  for  such  a  facility, 
whichever  period  ends  first. 


Section  307.  Toxic  and  Pretreatment 
Effluent  Standards 

TOXIC   EFFLTTENT   STANDARDS 

The  Act  authorizes  EPA  to  promulgate 
standards  on  the  discharge  of  toxic  materials 
(or  combination  of  toxic  pollutants).  In 
adopting  standards,  EPA  considers  public 
health  and  aquatic  toxicity  of  the  ix>llutant. 
persistence,  degradability,  usual  or  potential 
presence  in  any  water  of  affected  organisms, 
the  Importance  of  the  organisms,  and  the 
nature  and  effect  of  damages  to  these  or- 
ganisms. The  standards  may  include  a  pro- 
hibition of  the  discharge  of  a  toxic  pollutant 
or  combination  of  pollutants.  In  all  cases, 
the  standard  should  be  set  at  a  level  that 
includes  a  margin  of  safety  sufficient  to 
cover  unknowns.  Standards  are  applicable 
to  particular  categories  of  sources  (the  Act 
identifies  only  one  specific  category,  "dredged 
materials") . 

PRETREATBIENT    STANDARDS 

These  are  EPA  promulgated  standards  that 
apply  to  industrial,  commercial,  and  non- 
publlcly  owned  sources  which  discharge  Into 
a  sewer  system  that  is  part  of  a  publicly 
owned  treatment  works. 

The  pollutants  for  which  pretreatment 
standards  will  be  adopted  aie  (a)  those  that 
pass  through  conventional  POTW  treatment 
works  because  they  are  not  susceptible  to 
treatment,  and  (b)  those  that  will  Interfere 
or  be  incompatible  with  the  operations  of 
the  treatment  works.  A  pretreatment  stand- 
ard will  apply  to  a  specific  category  of  source. 
State  or  local  agencies  may  adopt  additional 
and  mora  stringent  pretreatment  standards. 
New  sources  (as  defined  for  National  Stand- 
ards of  Performance)  that  discbarge  Into  a 
POTW  are  subject  to  pretreatment  stand- 
ards. When  EPA  develops  a  National  Stand- 
ard of  Performance  or  an  effluent  limitation 
for  a  category  of  source,  pretreatment  will 
also  be  specified. 

Section  308.  Inspection,  Monitoring, 
and  Entry 

States  are  given  the  basic  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  the  Inspection,  monitoring, 
planning,  and  enforcement  activities  through 
a  designated  state  water  pollution  control 
agency.  In  return  for  support  funds  for  EPA 
these  agencies  must  maintain  required 
studies,  reports,  and  surveillance  programs. 
Associated  with  each  program  are  time- 
tables and  deadlines. 

As  discussed  In  Sections  102,  208,  and  302, 
state  agencies  mtist  designate  areas  (waters) 
where  EPA  effluent  limitations  are  not  suf- 
ficient protection  to  meet  the  applicable 
water  quality  standards.  In  part,  the  des- 
ignation of  these  waters  will  be  based  on 
data  collected  via  the  state's  surveillance 
system.  Beginning  January  1,  1975,  the  law 
requires  that  states  submit  annual  reports  to 
EPA  comparing  measured  stream  quality 
with  water  quality  standards.  This  report  is 
to  include  evaluations  of  (1)  the  relation- 
ship twtween  existing  quality  and  use  of  the 
water  for  recreation  and  propagation  of 
aquatic  life,  (2)  actions  necessary  to  Improve 
water  quality,  (3)  the  estimated  cost-benefit 
relationship  In  achieving  the  objectives  of 
the  Act,  and  (4)  the  nature  and  extent  of 
non-point  sources  of  pollution  and  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  controlling  these  sources 
(see  section  106) . 

The  states  will  develop  ETA  approved  pro- 
cedures for  entry,  surveillance,  monitoring. 
Inspection,  and  reports.  These  state  require- 
ments apply  to  both  publicly  owned  and 
non-publicly  owned  sources  of  discharge, 
except  for  Federally  owned  or  operated 
sources. 

EPA  will  specify  the  records  that  operators 
of  point-source  discharges  must  establish, 
maintain,  and  submit.  It  will  also  describe 
monitoring  equipment  or  methods  that  must 
be  Installed,  employed,  and  maintained.  Ef- 
fluent sampling  requirements  will  be  estab- 
lished. EPA  has  the  right  of  entry,  at  reason- 
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able  times,  to  the  premises  of  an  effluent 
source  to  inspect  equipment  and  see,  copy, 
and  make  public  records  tbat  do  not  com- 
promise company  trade  secrets. 

Section  309.  Enforcement 

Enforcement  Is  left  first  to  tbe  state (s) 
concerned  and  then  to  EPA  If  a  state  should 
rail  to  abate  a  violatton  of  tbe  Act,  or  a 
violation  of  a  regulation  adopted  under  tbe 
Ace.  Tiie  Ac:  proTides  for  slgnliicant  penaitiea 
under  both  civil  and  criminal  actions.  If 
EPA  brings  a  dvll  action  against  a  munici- 
pality, tbe  state  becomes  a  party  and  is  lia- 
ble for  payment  of  any  judgement  if  state 
law  prevents  tbe  municlF>allty  from  raising 
revenues  needed  to  oompjy  with  the  Judge- 
ment. 

Tbe  procedures  outlined  In  tbe  Act  for  en- 
forcement require  that  (1)  if  EPA  finds  a 
source  in  Tiolatlon.  (2)  EPA  then  notifies 
both  tbe  state  and  operator  of  the  source, 
and  (3)  If  no  appropriate  action  Is  com- 
menced by  the  state  within  30  days,  EPA 
will  Issue  an  order  to  the  operator  to  comply 
with  specified  conditions  and  limitations. 
Continued  violation  will  result  in  civil  ac- 
tion for  permanent  or  temporary  injunction. 

EPA  has  the  authority,  after  following  a 
specified  procedure,  to  enforce  permit  con- 
ditions and  regulations  In  a  state  where  per- 
mit violations  are  common  or  where  the 
state  baa  taken  insufficient  action  enforcing 
permit  conditions  and  limitations  (see  also 
Section  402). 

Under  another  section  of  the  Act  (504),  a 
designated  state  agency  or  EPA  can  bring 
a  suit  to  stop  any  action  tbat  constitutes 
an  Imminent  and  significant  danger  to  pub- 
lic health  or  to  the  livelihood  of  a  person 
or  persona. 

Section  313.  Federal  Facilitie*  Pollution 
Control 

Federally  owned  or  operated  sources  are, 
In  general,  not  subject  to  state  or  local  in- 
spection, surveillance,  or  entry  regulations 
(Section  308),  nor  to  state  enforcement  of 
Federal  standards  of  performance  and  lim- 
itations (Section  306).  However,  Federal 
faculties  making  either  a  point  source  or  a 
non-point  source  discharge  of  pollutants 
must  comply  with  Federal,  state.  Interstate, 
and  local  requirements  to  the  same  extent 
that  any  person  Is  subject  to  these  rules. 
The  President  may,  for  one  year  periods  (re- 
newable) ,  exempt  a  Federal  facility  except 
for  toxic  substances,  new  sources,  and  pre- 
treatment  requirements,  or  where  Congress 
has  appropriated  funds  for  corrective  action, 
if  he  finds  It  paramount  to  the  National  in- 
terest to  do  BO. 

Section  316.  Thermal  Discharges 
EPA's  authorization  to  issue  effluent  lim- 
Itatloos  and  standards  uzKler  Sections  301, 
302,  and  306  also  Includes  the  right  to 
promulgate  limitations  on  thermal  dis- 
charges. If,  at  a  public  heariitg.  tbe  opera- 
tor of  a  point  source  wboae  discharge  is  sub- 
ject to  an  effluent  limitation  because  of  a 
thermal  component  deinonsbrates  to  EPA's 
satisfaction  that  tbe  proposed  effluent  lim- 
Itatlou  is  more  atrlngent  ttum  necessary  to 
assure  tbe  propagation  of  a  balanced,  in- 
digenous population  of  ahellfish,  fish,  and 
wildlife  la  or  out  of  the  particular  body  of 
water,  then  EPA  may  impose  a  lees  restric- 
tive effluent  limitation  that  will  assure  ade- 
quate protection.  Thermal  effluent  limita- 
tions applicable  to  point  sources  may  re- 
quire Lbat  tbe  location,  design,  construction, 
and  capacity  of  cooling-water  Intake-struc- 
tures reflect  tbe  best  technology  available 
lor  minimizing  adverse  environmental  im- 
pact. If  a  point  source  having  a  thermal  com- 
ponent Is  modified  to  meet  ail  applicable 
thermal  1  Imitations,  then  this  source  can- 
not be  subject  to  more  stringent  thermal 
effluent  limitations  during  the  lO-year  pe- 
riod fottowtng  completion  of  modtflcatlon 
or  durteg  tbe  amui  tljcatlon  or  depreciation 
period  as  defined  by  IRS  Code,  whtcherer 
period  eads  first. 


Saetion  31S.  Agriculture 
The  Act  makes  special  provisions  for  pol- 
lutants discharged  from  aquaculture  projects 
that  are  state  or  Federally  sup>ervlsed.  Af- 
ter public  hearing,  EPA  may  issue  a  permit 
allowing  the  discharge  of  specific  pollutants 
for  ^proved  projects  that  fall  Into  this  cate- 
gory. EPA  is  to  Issue  giildellnes  and  pro- 
cedures for  processing  applications  for  per- 
mits under  this  Section. 

TITLE  IV :  PERMrrs  Am>  licenses 
Section  401.  Certification  for  Federal 
Licenses 
A  waste-water  discharge  (actual  or  poten- 
tial) who  is  an  applicant  for,  or  who  op- 
erates under,  a  Federal  permit  or  llcmse 
must  provide  a  certificate  from  the  state  in 
which  the  discharge  originates  (or  will  orig- 
inate) to  the  Federal  licensmg  agency  show- 
ing that  any  such  discharge  compiles  with 
applicable  state  and  Federal  effluent  limita- 
tions, toxic  effluent  standards,  and  standards 
of  performance.  The  state  water  quality  agen- 
cy must  establish  procedures,  which  include 
public  notice  and  public  hearings  where  ap- 
propriate, for  processing  certificates.  If  a 
state  does  not  have  the  legal  authority  to 
issue  such  a  certificate,  then  the  responsibil- 
ity reverts  to  EPA.  A  state  or  EPA,  as  the 
case  may  be,  must  act  on  a  request  for  a 
certificate  within  one  year:  If  it  fails  to  act 
within  this  time,  the  requirement  for  a  cer- 
tificate Is  waived. 

Section  402.  National  Pollutant  Diacharge 
Elimination  System 

THE    rEDESAI.    FESMIT    SYSTEM 

Under  the  Act,  It  Is  unlawful  to  discharge 
any  pollutant  from  any  point  source,  Includ- 
iug  those  from  publicly  owned  waste  treat- 
ment works,  unless  the  discharger  has  a 
permit  which  certifies  that  the  discharge 
compiles  with  applicable  effluent  limitations, 
water  quality  standards,  effluent  limitations 
based  on  toxicity,  and  pretreatment  stand- 
ards for  discharge  Into  puWlely  owned  waste 
treatment  works.  A  permit  is  also  required 
for  tbe  discharge  of  any  pollutant  for  which 
there  Is  no  established  effluent  limitation  or 
limltati(»i  by  reason  of  toxicity:  In  these 
oases,  the  permit  certifies  that  no  such  limi- 
tation exists. 

Permit  holders  (for  all  point  sources  other 
than  publicly  owned  treatment  works)  are 
required  to  achieve,  not  later  than  July  I, 
19T7,  eflluent  limitations  which  require  the 
application  of  best  practicable  (waste)  con- 
trol technology  currently  available.  Publicly 
owned  treatment  works  are  required  to 
achieve  secondary  treatment  by  the  same 
date.  In  addition,  all  point  source  discharges 
most  comply  with  applicable  water  quality 
standards  requirements. 

Dischargers  required  to  obtain  permits  In- 
clude, among  other  point  sources,  municipal 
and  other  publicly  owned  waste  treatment 
works.  Industries  discharging  directly  to  nav- 
igable waters,  and  concentrated  animal  feed- 
ing operations:  Industrial,  commercial,  and 
residential  discharges  to  municipal  or  other 
publicly  owned  waste  treatment  works,  prop- 
erly functioning  marine  engines,  and  certain 
discharges  to  wells  associated  with  oil  and 
gas  production  are  among  exclusions  listed 
m  EPA  regulations  as  not  requiring  permits. 
Prior  to  the  1072  amendments,  permit 
granting  activities  reUted  to  water  pollution 
were  administered  under  the  Refuse  Act  of 
1809  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  ooopera- 
tioa  with  EPA.  EPA  is  now  responsible  for 
pennit  granting  activities,  with  one  excep- 
tion. The  Corps  of  Engineers  will  continue  to 
issoe  dredge  and  fill  permits  in  accordance 
wttti  criteria  comparable  to  the  ocean  dis- 
charge criteria  adopted  by  EPA.  EPA  may 
restrict  that  discharge  of  dredge  material  in 
specMed  sites  If  BPA  determines  that  such 
diaebarge  will  hare  an  unacceptable  adverse 
effect  on  Biunlefpal  water  supplies,  fishery 
resources,  or  recreatVma!  areas. 


EPA  may  reassign  the  responsibility  of 
Issuing  permits  to  a  state  through  approval 
of  a  state  program.  Permits  granted  under 
the  1899  Recuse  Act  wUl  remain  in  effect 
for  tljelr  term.  Applications  for  permits  un- 
der the  Refuse  Act  on  which  decisions  had 
not  t>een  reached  by  October,  1972,  become 
applications  for  permits  under  the  amended 
Act. 

Regulations  have  been  drafted  by  EPA  with 
respect  to  permit  applications  (Federal 
Register,  Vol.  38,  No.  7,  Thursday,  January  11, 
1973).  (There  will  be  special  categories  of 
permits  for  certain  discharges  such  as  the 
disposal  of  pollutants  Into  wells  and  the 
disposal  of  sewage  sludge  Into  a  navigable 
water.)  Permit  application  reg\ilatlons  spec- 
ify the  following; 

(a)  an  applicant  for  a  permit  must  secure 
the  requh^d  application  form(s)  from,  and 
file  them  with,  the  EPA  Regional  Admin- 
istrator; 

(b)  any  person  making  a  discharge  not 
covered  by  the  Refuse  Act  Permit  Program 
but  which  is  now  covered  under  the  new 
permit  program  must  apply  for  a  permit  on 
or  before  April  16,  1973; 

(c)  any  person  wishing  to  make  a  dis- 
charge after  June  16,  1973,  must  apply  for 
a  permit  not  later  than  180  days  in  advance 
of  the  date  on  which  it  is  desired  to  com- 
mence the  discharge.  A  person  who  desires 
to  make  a  discharge  on  or  before  June  15, 
1973,  must  give  a  minimimi  of  60  days  notice: 
it  such  notice  is  impossible,  be  must  apply 
to  the  EPA  Regional  Administrator  for  a 
variance, 

(d)  an  application  submitted  by  a  corpora- 
tion must  be  signed  by  an  official  of  the  rank 
of  corporate  vice  president  or  above.  In  the 
case  of  partnership  or  sole  proprietorship, 
the  application  must  be  signed  by  a  general 
partner  or  the  proprietor,  respectively.  In  the 
case  of  a  municipal,  state.  Federal,  or  other 
public  faculty,  the  application  must  be  signed 
by  the  official  having  responslbUity  for  the 
overall  operation  of  the  facility; 

(e)  except  as  provided  below,  a  fee  of  $100 
will  be  charged  m  connection  with  each  ap- 
plication for  a  permit  which  involves  no 
more  than  one  outlet  from  which  the  dis- 
charge will  flow.  If  there  is  more  than  one 
outlet,  an  additional  $60  wiU  l>e  charged  for 
each.  Agencies  or  instrumentalities  of  Fed- 
eral, state,  or  local  governments  will  not  be 
required  to  pay  any  fee  in  connection  with 
the  filing  of  an  application  for  a  permit; 

(f )  the  application  fee  for  minor  discharges 
is  $10  per  application.  A  minor  discharge  Is 
one  that  is  less  than  50,000  gallons  on  all 
days  of  the  year  unless  their  environmental 
impact  (as  determined  by  the  EPA  Regional 
Administrator)  is  significant.  If  there  is  more 
than  one  discharge  from  a  faculty  and  the 
total  aggregate  discharge  from  ail  outlets  ex- 
ceeds 50,000  gallons  on  any  day  ot  *»^  year, 
then  none  of  the  discharges  will  be  con- 
sidered to  be  minor.  Where  an  application 
is  filed  for  a  permit  for  a  minor  discharge 
and  where,  after  review  of  the  application, 
the  EPA  Regional  Administrator  believes  that 
due  to  the  particular  characteristics  of  this 
discharge  it  shotUd  not  be  considered  to  be 
a  minor  discharge,  the  ^>pllcant  shall  be 
advised  of  this  determination,  and  within 
a  reasonable  time  (not  less  than  SO  days)  he 
must  complete  the  normal  application  forms 
and  provide  the  normal  fees  specified  in  the 
regulations;  and 

(g)  permittees  who  wish  to  contmue  to 
discharge  subsequent  to  the  expiration  date 
of  their  permit  must  apply  for  reissuance  of 
the  permit,  using  proper  forms,  not  less  than 
180  days  prior  to  permit  expiration. 

STATE  ADMINIBTRATION   OF  THE  PEKMIT  SYSTEM 

A  State  water  quality  agency  may  be  au- 
thorized by  EPA  to  administer  the  permit 
programs.  ETA  has  Issued  guidelines  and 
application  forms  for  Its  permit  granting  pro- 
gram. For  the  approval  of  a  state  permit 
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program,  tbe  state,  in  Its  application  to  EPA 
for  approval,  must  indicate: 

(a)  that  tbe  state  has  the  requisite  au- 
thority to  issue  permits  containing  effluent 
limitations,  abatement  schedules,  and  moni- 
toring requirements: 

(b)  tbat  the  state  can  establish  effluent 
limitations  requiring  the  application  of  "best 
practicable  control  technology  currently 
avaUable"  for  industrial  sources,  and  second- 
ary treatment  for  municipal  soiirces  or  com- 
pliance with  appUcable  water  quality  stand- 
ards, whichever  is  more  stringent,  by  July 
1077;  and 

(c)  tbat  the  state  agrees  that  all  outstand- 
ing state  permits  wUl  be  reexamined  and 
re-Issued  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
tbe  Act. 

The  state  permit  granting  agency  must 
notify  the  public  and  the  EPA  of  each  appli- 
cation for  a  permit  and  must  provide  an 
<q>portunlty  for  public  hearing  before  mufcing 
a  decision.  EPA  must  notify  any  affected 
downstream  state (s)  so  that  such  a  state  has 
an  opportunity  to  express  its  views. 

Permiu  granted  by  a  state  agency  are  for 
a  fixed  term  that  can  not  exceed  five  years. 
A  permit  must  set  forth  the  applicable 
effluent  and  other  limitations  plus  the  mon- 
itoring requirements  needed  to  demonstrate 
compliance. 

The  state  water  quality  agency  notifies 
EPA  of  each  action  taken  on  aU  permit  ap- 
plications, including  the  decision  to  grant 
a  permit.  Even  after  approving  a  state  pro- 
gram, EPA  retains  the  right  to  review  and 
approve  any  proposed  permit  unless  It  spe- 
clficaUy  waives  that  right  at  the  time  it 
approves  tbe  state  program.  If  EPA  deter- 
mines, after  public  bearing,  that  a  sUte 
agency  is  not  administering  its  permit  grant- 
ing program  properly.  It  can  withdraw  its 
approval  of  the  program  and  take  over  these 
functions  if  the  state  does  not  correct  the 
problem  within  90  days. 

States  with  approved  permit  granting  pro- 
grams have  authority  to  force  compliance 
with  the  terms  under  which  any  permit  has 
been  issued.  Such  a  state  may  order  the  ces- 
sation of  any  discharge  for  which  a  permit 
application  has  not  been  made.  The  state 
can  issue  administrative  orders  requiring 
compliance,  or  it  may  proceed  with  civil 
suits.  Willful  violation  of  permit  conditions, 
false  statement,  and  tampering  with  mon- 
itoring equipment  are  subject  to  criminal 
penalties. 

EPA  will  monitor  the  effectiveness  of  state 
agencies  in  enforcing  the  provision  of  their 
permits.  EPA  has  the  authority  to  Intervene 
In  individual  cases  by  notifying  the  person 
or  organization  in  violation  or  by  issuing 
an  order  for  the  offender  to  comply.  An 
order  for  compliance  wUl  specify  a  time 
within  which  compliance  must  occur.  If  EIPA 
finds  that  a  state's  enforcement  activities 
are  ineffective.  It  must  notify  the  state.  If 
the  state  does  not  correct  its  program  within 
30  days,  EPA  will  give  public  notice  of  the 
agency's  Ineffectiveness  and  take  over  Its  en- 
forcement activities  untu  the  state's  pro- 
gram Is  Improved  to  meet  EPA's  standards. 

TITLE    V GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Section  504.  Emergency  powers 
Upon  recelpf  of  evidence  that  a  pollution 
source  or  combination  of  sources  Is  present- 
ing an  imminent  and  substantial  endanger- 
ment  to  the  health,  welfare,  or  livelihood  of 
anyone,  EPA  may  bring  suit  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  In  district  court  to  Immedi- 
ately restrain  the  person  causing  or  con- 
tributing to  the  alleged  pollution  to  stop 
the  discharge  of  pollutants  or  to  take  such 
other  action  as  may  be  necessary. 
Section  SOS.  Citizen  suits 
Any  citizen  or  group  of  citizens  that  have 
an  Interest  which  is  or  might  be  adversely 
affected — as  interpreted  in  Sierra  Club  vs. 
Morton.  50  U.S.L.W.  4397  (1972).  This  de- 
cision includes  aesthetic,  conservational,  and 


recreational  values  as  weU  as  economic  val- 
ues— may,  after  a  60-day  notice  (mtended 
to  give  the  appropriate  administrative  agen- 
cies a  chance  to  act  and  thus  make  the  civil 
action  unnecessary) ,  commence  a  civil  suit  In 
the  district  court  against  any  alleged  violators 
of  effluent  standards,  limitations,  or  of  orders 
issued  with  respect  to  standards  or  limita- 
tions by  either  EPA  or  state  control  agencies, 
except  In  those  situations  where  the  appro- 
priate control  agency  is  already  prosecuting 
the  case. 

Similarly,  any  interested  citizen  or  group 
may  commence  action  against  EPA  where 
there  Is  alleged  a  failure  of  EPA  to  perform 
any  act  or  duty  which  Is  not  discretionary. 

Section  S09.  Judicial  review 
Interested  persons  or  groups  can  obtain  a 
review  of  decisions  made  by  EPA  and  by  state 
agencies  with  respect  to  effluent  limitations, 
standards  of  performance,  pretreatment 
standards,  toxic  effluent  standards,  and  Is- 
suance or  denial  of  discharge  permits.  Appli- 
cation is  to  be  made  within  90  days  of  tbe 
administrative  decision  to  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  judicial  district  in 
which  the  appellant  resides  or  transacts 
business. 

Section  511.  Enviranmental  impact 
statements 

Applicants  for  grants  for  construction  of 
publicly  owned  treatment  works  (primarily 
waste  treatment  management  agencies)  and 
applicants  for  discharge  permits  for  new 
sources  (both  waste  treatment  management 
agencies  and  industrial  concerns)  must  com- 
ply with  provisions  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  (NEPA),  including  the 
filing  of  environmental  impact  statements 
that  doctunent  the  applicants'  consideration 
of  alternative  approaches  to  fulfillment  of 
their  operating  objectives.  Applicants  for 
discharge  permits  for  existing  sources,  how- 
ever, are  exempted  from  NEPA  requirements. 

The  EPA  Is  exempted  from  NEPA  require- 
ments m  Its  activities  leading  to  setting  of 
new  source  performance  standards,  develop- 
ing effluent  limitations,  developing  guide- 
lines for  water  quality  standards,  and  estab- 
lishing "best  practicable"  and  "best  avail- 
able" treatment  standards.  SlmUarly.  state, 
regional,  and  Interstate  planning  agencies 
are  exempted  from  NEPA,  even  though  im- 
pact statements  have  been  required  hereto- 
fore. The  bill's  specified  requirements  for  the 
planning  processes  and  for  the  factors  to  be 
considered  in  developing  guidelines  and 
establishing  standards  Include  wording  sim- 
Uar  to  the  intent  of  NEPA. 

DETINmoNS 

Act:  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  as  amended,  Public  Law  93-^500. 

Applicable  effluent  standards  and  limita- 
tions: All  state  and  Federal  effluent  stand- 
ards and  limitations  to  which  a  discharge  is 
subject  under  the  Act,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  effluent  limitations,  standards  of 
performance,  toxic  effluent  standards  and 
prohibitions,  and  pretreatment  standards. 

Applicable  water  quality  standards:  All 
water  quality  standards  to  which  a  discharge 
Is  subject  under  the  Act  and  which  have 
been  (1)  approved  or  permitted  to  remain 
in  effect  by  the  EPA. 

Contiguous  zone:  The  entire  zone  estab- 
lished or  to  be  established  by  the  United 
States  under  Article  24  of  the  Convention 
of  the  Territorial  Sea  and  tbe  Contiguous 
Zone. 

Discharge:  When  used  without  qualifica- 
tion includes  a  discharge  of  a  poUutant(s). 

Discharge  of  poUutant(s):  (1)  Any  addi- 
tion of  any  poUutant  to  navigable  waters 
from  any  point  source;  (2)  any  addition  of 
any  pollutant  to  the  waters  of  the  contigu- 
ous zone  or  the  ocean  from  any  point  source 
other  than  a  vessel  or  other  fioating  craft. 

Effluent  limitations:  Any  reetrictlon  estab- 
lished by  a  state  or  tbe  EPA  on  quaatiUes, 


rates,  and  concentrations  of  chemical,  physi- 
cal, biological,  and  other  constituents  which 
are  discharged  from  point  sources  into  navi- 
gable waters,  the  waters  of  the  contiguous 
zone,  or  the  ocean,  including  schedules  of 
compliance. 

Intentate  agency:  An  agency  of  two  or 
more  states  established  by  or  punuant  to 
an  agreement  or  compact  approved  by  the 
Congress,  or  any  other  agency  of  two  or  more 
states,  having  substantial  powera  or  duties 
pertaining  to  the  control  of  pollution  as  de- 
termined and  approved  by  the  EPA. 

Municipality:  A  city,  town,  borough, 
county,  parish,  district,  association,  or  other 
public  body  created  by  or  pursuant  to  state 
law  and  having  Jiu-lsdlctlon  over  disposal  of 
sewage.  Industrial  wastes,  or  other  wastes,  or 
an  Indian  tribe  or  an  authorized  Indian  tribal 
organization,  or  a  designated  and  approved 
management  agency. 

National  poUutant  discharge  elimination 
system;  Tbe  system  xor  Issumg,  conditioning, 
and  denying  permits  for  the  discharge  of 
pollutants  from  point  sources  into  the  navi- 
gable waters,  the  contiguous  zone,  and  the 
oceans,  by  the  EPA. 

Navigable  waters:  The  waters  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  territorial  seas. 

New  source:  Any  building,  structure,  facu- 
lty, or  installation  from  which  there  is,  or 
may  be,  the  discharge  of  pollutants,  the  con- 
struction of  which  is  commenced  after  the 
publication  of  proposed  regulations  prescrib- 
ing a  standard  of  performance  which  will  be 
applicable  to  such  source  if  such  standard  Is 
thereafter  promulgated. 

Permit:  Any  permit  or  equivalent  docu- 
ment or  requirement  issued  to  regiilate  the 
discharge  of  pollutants. 

Person:  An  individual,  corporation,  part- 
nership, association,  state,  municipality, 
commission,  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
state,  or  any  interstate  body. 

Pomt  source:  Any  discernible,  confined, 
and  discrete  conveyance.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  any  pipe,  ditch,  channel,  tunnel, 
conduit,  well,  discrete  fissure,  container,  roU- 
Ing  stock,  concentrated  animal  feeding  opera- 
tion, or  vessel  or  other  floating  craft,  from 
which  poUutants  are  or  may  be  discharged. 

Pollutant:  Dredged  spoil,  solid  waste,  in- 
cinerator residue,  sewage,  garbage,  sewage 
sludge,  munitions,  chemical  wastes,  biologi- 
cal materials,  radioactive  materials,  heat, 
wrecked  or  discarded  equipment,  rock,  sand, 
cellar  dirt,  and  Industrial,  municipal,  and 
agricultural  waste  discharged  into  water.  It 
does  not  mean  (1)  "sewage  from  vessels"  or 
(2)  water,  gas,  or  other  material  which  is  In- 
jected into  a  weU  to  facilitate  production 
of  oU  or  gas,  or  water  derived  In  association 
with  oU  or  gas  production  and  disposed  of  in 
a  well,  if  the  weU  used  either  to  facUltate 
production  or  for  disposal  purposes  Is  ap- 
proved by  authority  of  the  state  in  which 
the  well  is  located,  and  if  such  state  deter- 
mines that  such  injection  or  disposal  wUl 
not  result  in  the  degradation  of  ground  or 
surface  water  resources. 

Pollution:  The  man-made  or  man-induced 
alteration  of  the  natural  chemical,  physical, 
biological,  and  radiological  mtegrlty  of  water. 

Schedule  of  compliance:  A  schedule  of 
remedial  measures  includmg  an  enforceable 
sequence  of  actions  or  operations  leading  to 
compUance  with  an  effluent  limitation,  other 
limitation,  prohibition,  or  standard. 

Sewage:  Human  body  wastes  and  tbe 
wastes  from  toilets  and  other  receptacles  In- 
tended to  receive  or  retain  body  wastes. 

Sewage  sludge:  The  soUds  and  precipitates 
separated  from  wastewater  by  unit  proc- 
esses. 

State  water  pollution  control  agency:  The 
state  agency,  designated  by  tbe  governor, 
having  responsibility  for  enforcing  state  laws 
relating  to  the  abatement  of  pollution. 

Trade  secrets:  A  secret  method  or  process, 
not  patented,  known  only  to  certain  Indi- 
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vlduals  using  It  In  compoiindlng  some  article 
of  trade  having  a  commercial  value. 

Treatment  works:  Any  devices  and  systems 
xised  In  the  storage,  treatment,  recycling,  and 
reclamation  of  municipal  sewage  or  indus- 
trial wastes  of  a  liquid  nature  necessary  to 
recycle  or  reuse  water  at  the  most  economical 
cost  over  the  estimated  life  of  the  works. 


WALK  A  MILE  FOR  YOUR  HEALTH 
DAY— SUNDAY,  JULY  1 

Mr.  PROXMERE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
sad  but  true  that  most  Americans  are 
physically  out  of  shape.  A  recent  nation- 
wide survey  shows  that  almost  50  million 
adult  Americans  get  no  physical  exercise 
except  that  required  by  their  Jobs.  This 
poor  physical  fitness  takes  its  toll:  in 
heart  disease,  in  poor  health,  in  declin- 
ing ability  to  cope  with  life.  More  than 
half  of  all  deaths  in  the  United  States 
are  caused  by  some  form  of  heart 
disease. 

Regiilar,  moderate  exercise  has  many 
benefits.  For  example,  it  has  been  shown 
that  such  exercise  can  be  a  big  help  in 
preventing  heart  disease  and  other  ill- 
nesses. So  it  is  important  that  Americans 
start  to  get  in  shape. 

Walking  is  great  exercise.  It  is  so  sim- 
ple that  everyone  can  do  it,  except  the 
disabled  and  very  young.  It  requires  no 
special  equipment.  It  is  fim.  And  it  is 
not  likely  to  lead  to  overexertion,  which 
can  be  worse  than  no  exercise  at  all. 

Because  of  the  benefits  and  joys  of 
walking  as  exercise,  an  effort  is  well 
underway  to  urge  Americans  to  observe 
Walk  a  Mile  for  Your  Health  Day  on 
Sunday.  July  1. 

On  this  day,  Americans  are  urged  to 
get  outdoors  and  walk  a  mile,  alone  or 
with  family  or  friends,  to  symbolize  a 
commitment  to  get  in  shape.  We  hope  It 
will  be  the  beginning  of  a  regular  habit 
of  exercise. 

This  day  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
American  Heart  Association,  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  the  President's 
Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports, 
the  Amateur  Athletic  Union,  and  doctors 
and  athletes. 

These  organizations,  as  well  as  health 
and  physical  fitness  proponents  in  the 
Congress  and  elsewhere,  join  In  urging 
all  Americans  to  get  In  shape.  This  does 
not  mean  Just  those  who  have  a  good 
athletic  background  and  are  likely  to 
keep  physically  fit  anyway.  This  means 
everyone,  of  any  age  or  occupation.  We 
all  can  benefit  from  regular  exercise. 

Part  of  the  effort  to  bring  Walk  a  Mile 
for  Your  Health  Day  to  the  attention  of 
Americans  is  a  short  walk  of  interested 
Senators  and  others  tomorrow  morning 
at  9:30  on  the  Senate  steps  of  the  Capi- 
tol. I  would  like  to  urge  all  my  distin- 
gtiished  colleagues  who  care  about  health 
and  physical  fitness  to  join  us  for  this 
important  event. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  all  will  use 
Sunday,  July  1  as  a  day  to  start  getting  in 
shape,  or  to  underline  oiu"  commitment 
to  keep  in  shape. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ters and  proclamations  endorsing  Walk 
a  Mile  for  Your  Health  Day.  from  orga- 
nizations, doctors,  and  athletes,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 


rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Chatham,  Mich.,  January  18,  1973. 

Deab  Sik  :  My  name  Is  Bruce  Ruska.  I'm  24 
years  old  and  single.  Today  Is  the  18th  of 
January  1973.  I  don't  know  where  you  are, 
but  I'm  In  Alger  County  and  it's  a  really 
great  day  for  winter.  My  girl  friend  and  I 
Just  came  back  from  a  mile  hike  down  the 
highway  in  Forest  Lake,  Michigan.  As  I  was 
walking  I  began  thinking  what  would  It  be 
like  If  we  set  aside  one  day  during  the 
sunmier,  probably  a  Sunday,  when  people 
would  walk  Instead  of  drive.  We  could  call 
It,  "Walk  A  Mile  for  Your  i-ealth". 

This  would  be  so  helpful  in  so  many  ways; 
physical  fitness  would  probably  be  the  first. 
But  Just  think  of  all  the  other  ways — poUu- 
tlon  from  automobiles — I  really  don't  know 
how  much  It  would  help  pollution  but  It 
should  in  somo  way.  I  know  4t  wouldn't  be 
possible  to  stop  all  people  from  driving; 
people  do  have  emergencies.  But  If  people 
would  alt  down  and  Just  think  about  It, 
what  harm  could  It  do?  Setting  aside  one 
day  a  year  for  this  purpose  sure  wouldn't  be 
asking  much. 

I  Just  wonder  how  many  people  drive  to 
the  corner  store  maybe  a  mile  away  for  a 
pack  of  cigarettes,  a  quart  of  milk,  a  loaf 
of  bread,  or  a  Sunday  paper.  Why  can't 
people  walk?  How  about  a  Sunday  walk  In 
the  area  around  you?  I  know  that  In  the 
area  I  live  In,  Alger  County,  In  the  Upper 
Peninsula,  I  haven't  seen  all  the  beauty 
of  nature  within  a  couple  of  mUes  of  my 
home  town.  People  can  learn  many  beauti- 
ful things  from  nature.  People  can  have 
picnics  and  outings,  getting  together,  talking 
to  people,  forgetting  everyday  problems,  out 
In  the  fresh  air  of  nature,  while  we  still  have 
some  fresh  air  left  to  breathe. 

Walking  and  driving  are  two  different 
things.  What  do  you  think  about  when  you 
are  driving?  Do  you  think  about  the  trees 
or  the  sky  or  how  beautiful  natiure  Is?  How 
about  the  beer  cans  and  debris  along  our 
highways!  I  don't  know  about  you,  but  my 
mind  is  on  my  driving,  do  I  need  gas,  maybe 
a  quart  of  oil.  do  my  tires  have  enough  air 
in  them?  I  hope  you  get  my  point. 

Now  let's  take  a  look  when  people  axe 
walking.  Maybe  you're  walking  down  a  high- 
way, you  talk  about  how  beautiful  the  big 
blue  sky  is,  the  color  of  trees,  heck,  you 
could  place  those  beer  cans  In  a  neat  pile 
alongside  a  highway  so  the  clean-up  crew 
can  do  a  better  Job  at  keeping  our  highways 
cleaner.  How  about  teaching  your  children 
to  be  better  citizens!  How  about  walking 
down  a  trail  on  a  beautiful  summer  day 
with  your  family  and  friends!  Maybe  you're 
going  on  a  picnic  or  may  Just  be  walking 
along  a  nice  fishing  stream.  Stop  and  think 
about  It,  If  not  for  you.  how  about  your  chil- 
dren! 

It's  hard  for  me  to  put  down  on  paper  the 
feelings  I  had  while  I  was  walking  down  that 
highway  on  this  boautiful  winter  day.  I 
know  many  people  who  should  read  this 
will  probably  joke  about  It.  People  vrtll  prob- 
ably think  I'm  one  of  those  nature  lovers, 
but  I'm  not,  I'm  Just  an  average  human  being 
like  you.  So  stop  and  Just  think  about  It 
for  a  second.  "Walk  A  Mile  For  Tour  Health". 

I  would  be  very  pleased  if  you  would  write 
back  and  let  me  know  how  you  feel  on  this 
subject.  I  would  also  like  to  know  If  you 
plan  to  pursue  this  very  important  subject 
or  whatever.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Bruce  Ruska. 

Walk  a  Mile  for  Your  Health  Day — By  the 
PREsroENT's  Council  ok  Physical  Fh-ness 
and  Sports 

a  proclamation 
Whereas  appropriate  physical  exercise  on  a 
regular  basis  is  Instrumental  In  promoting 
good  health  and  In  preventing  heart  disease; 


Whereas  walking  Is  a  safe.  Inexpensive  and 
effective  form  of  exercise  which  Is  available 
to  everyone  except  the  disabled  and  the  very 
young; 

Whereas  a  recent  national  survey  by  the 
President's  Council  on  Physical  Fatness  and 
Sports  showed  that  49  million  adult  Ameri- 
cans get  no  exercise  beyond  that  required  by 
their  Jobs;  and 

Whereas  there  are  many  urgent  personal 
and  economic  reasons  for  placing  greater 
emphasis  on  preventive  health  care; 

Now.  therefore,  the  President's  Council  on 
Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  does  endorse  and 
proclaim  Sunday,  July  1,  as  Walk-a-MUe-for- 
Your-Health-Day.  States,  municipalities  and 
other  local  Jurisdictions,  and  sports  clubs 
and  organizations,  are  urged  to  promote 
activities  appropriate  to  this  observance,  and 
all  Individual  Americans  are  urged  to  walk  a 
mile  on  that  day,  alone  or  in  company  with 
others,  as  the  first  step  toward  a  regular  pro- 
gram of  physical  fitness. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  fourteenth  day  of  June,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  seventy- 
three. 

American  Heart  Assocution, 

New  York.  N.Y..  May  23. 1973. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  Proxmire, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  We  are  delighted 
by  your  plan  to  promote  the  benefits  of  phys- 
ical fitness  by  establishing  July  1  of  this  year 
as  Walk  a  Mile  for  Your  Health  Day.  We  are 
especially  pleased  that  you  will  be  promot- 
ing walking  rather  than  some  form  of 
strenuous  exercise  which  might  pose  some 
risk  to  someone  unaccustomed  to  any  regu- 
lar exercise — as  too  many  of  us  are. 

The  American  Heart  Association  has  a 
Committee  on  Exercise,  and  an  Important 
result  of  that  committee's  work  was  the  pub- 
lication last  year  of  a  booklet  entitled,  "Exer- 
cise Testing  and  Training  of  Apparently 
Healthy  Individuals:  A  Handbook  for  Physi- 
cians." I  am  encloslnj  a  copy  for  your  review. 
The  committee  is  now  working  on  an  exercise 
booklet  designed  for  the  Individual  with 
heart  disease,  and  other  echelons  within  the 
organization  are  developing  educational  ma- 
terial as  well  as  actual  exercise  programs  for 
the  general  public. 

If  you  feel  it  would  be  helpful,  we  would 
be  pleased  to  distribute  a  copy  of  your  let- 
ter to  all  Heart  Associations.  This  would 
serve  to  Inform  them  of  your  plans  and  to 
give  them  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
their  local  communities  If  they  wish  to  do 
so.  If  you  like  the  Idea,  as  a  practical  matter 
It  would  be  helpful  If  you  would  send  ua 
another  copy  of  your  letter  on  a  single  sheet 
of  your  stationery. 

We  appreciate  being  given  the  opportunity 
to  cooperate  In  this  project. 
Sincerely. 
William  W.  Moore,  Executive  Director, 

American  Medical  Association, 

Chicago,  III.,  June  8,  1973. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
V.S.  Senate, 

Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire  :  On  behalf  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  I  would  like 
to  commend  you  for  your  efforts  to  encourage 
persons  to  establish  a  continuing  exercise 
program  leading  to  personal  physical  fitness 
and  good  health.  Your  proposed  "Walk  A 
Mile  For  Your  Health  Day"  wovUd  seem  to  be 
an  appropriate  means  to  draw  attention  to 
the  value  of  maintaining  a  regular  exercise 
program. 

The  AMA  has  long  supported  the  need  for 
exercise,  within  personal  limitations,  as  an 
Important  component  of  total  health.  In 
1966,  the  Association's  House  of  Delegates 
urged  "state  and  local  medical  societies  to 
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emphasize,  through  all  available  channels, 
the  need  for  physical  activity  for  all  age 
groups  and  both  sexes.  Other  organizations 
and  agencies  concerned  with  the  health  of 
the  public  should  be  Informed  of  the  Interest, 
support  and  activities  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  in  this  area  and  should  be 
encouraged  to  Join  the  Association  in  pro- 
moting physical  fitness  through  all  appro- 
priate means." 

As  part  of  our  activities  In  the  health  edu- 
cation of  the  public,  the  Association  has  de- 
veloped a  series  of  "Timely  Tips  on  Health 
and  Safety"  which  have  been  available  to 
physicians  to  enclose  In  mailings  to  their 
patients.  One  of  these  flyers  is  concerned 
with  walking.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  for  your 
Information. 

We  are  happy  to  offer  our  support  of  your 
proposed   "Walk   A  Mile   For   Your  Health 
Day"  and  we  hope  that  it  will  receive  wide 
support  and  participation. 
Sincerely, 

£rn£st  B.  Howard,  MJ). 


The  Coopm  Clinic, 
Dallas,  Tex.,  May  30. 1973. 
Senator  William  Proxmbub, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dkar  Sknatos  Proxmirx:  I  am  happy  to 
learn  of  the  planned  "Walk  a  Mile  for  Health 
Day"  schedule  for  1  July  1973.  I  heartily  en- 
dorse such  activity  and  believe  that  it  will 
help  to  make  Americans  more  conscious  of 
the  value  of  exercise  in  maintaining  good 
bealth. 

Being  the  author  of  many  publications 
dealing  with  exercise  and  health,  I  know  the 
true  value  of  walking.  Therefore.  I  am  happy 
to  add  my  name  to  the  list  of  supporters  of 
this  nationwide  event  and  will  co-operate 
with  you  In  any  way. 
Sincerely, 

KKinraTH  H.  Coofeb,  M.D. 


Lampkin,  Wolfe,  Burcxr,  Absl, 

McCaffexty  8c  Normaw, 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla..  May  4. 1973. 
Senator  William  Proxmire, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  This  letter  comes  to  ex- 
press my  entire  support  for  your  Walk  A  Mile 
Por  Your  Health  Day.  I  am  a  great  believer 
in  physicail  fitness  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
more  people  will  embark  on  a  regular  exercise 
program  for  walking  for  their  health. 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me  If  I 
can  help  in  any  other  way.  Good  luck  and 
much  success. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Waynx  Wells. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  May  IS.  1973. 
VS.  Senate. 

Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Washirtgton,  D.C. 

Attention:  Senator  William  Proxmire,  Wto- 
constn. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  Thank  you  bo 
much  for  the  honor  of  your  request  to  en- 
dorse your  excellent  Idea  of  "Walk  a  MUe  for 
Your  Health  Day"  on  July  1. 

You  are  so  right  when  you  say  many  peo- 
ple have  loBt  sight  of  the  Importance  and 
almost  our  Constitutional  right  to  exercise. 
It's  so  easy,  like  brushing  your  teeth.  If  one 
makes  a   habit  of   it. 

I  would  Uke  to  point  out  that  U  people 
would  do  some  sort  of  physical  activity  dur- 
ing each  day,  there  would  be  no  need  to  take 
Sleeping  pills  at  night,  pep  pUls  in  the  morn- 
ing, their  appetites  would  be  healthier  and 
they  wouldn't  believe  how  much  more  alert 
their  minds  would  be.  Their  whole  mental, 
emotional  and  physical  self  would  be  for  the 
better.  Everyone  would  enjoy  the  whole  Idea 
of  living! 


This  Isn't  Just  for  the  ears  of  older  folks, 
either.  Our  youth  is  taking  advantage  of 
their  young  bodies.  So  many  high  school  stu- 
dents are  out  ot  shape,  especially  girls,  be- 
cause girls  are  not  really  encouraged  into 
sports.  We  must  start  more  programs  for 
them.  If  young  adults  would  Just  climb  the 
stairs  Instead  of  taking  the  elevator,  walk- 
ing to  school  or  such  instead  of  hitch-hiking 
and  playing  volleyball  Instead  of  vratchlng 
TV  all  Saturday  afternoon,  they  would  be 
healthy  human  beings  Instead  of  wheezing 
old  people  at  the  yoiuig  age  of  60. 

Thank  you,  sir,  for  the  chance  to  say  my 
part.  I  am  so  glad  some  of  oui  leaders  are 
real  leaders  like  you.  Senator!  And  I  will  cer- 
tainly do  my  share  to  talk  up  your  Day  in 
the  Seattle  area  and  get  people  going. 
Sincerely. 

Pattt  Johnson. 


INCREASE  IN  PAY  FOR  MEMBERS  OF 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
in  the  press  there  have  been  reports  that 
the  Commission  on  Executive,  Legisla- 
tive, and  Judicial  Salaries  will  recom- 
mend that  the  pay  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress be  raised  to  $55,909  per  year. 

Such  a  recommendation  would  be  ir- 
responsible at  this  time  when  we  are  at- 
tempting to  bring  inflation  imder  con- 
trol. 

A  pay  increase  of  almost  30  percent  for 
Congress  would  cause  very  justified  in- 
dignation at  a  time  when  the  Govern- 
ment is  attempting  to  encourage  our 
workers  to  settle  for  a  maximum  of  5.5 
percent. 

Congress  has  been  criticized  for  fail- 
ing to  do  its  part,  to  carry  its  burden,  in 
the  leadership  of  America.  If  we  allow 
ourselves  a  $25,000-a-year  increase  in 
salary  then  the  Congress  will  again  dem- 
onstrate the  fiscal  irresponsibility  that 
has  caused  the  erosion  of  respect  for  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  just  4  years  ago,  over 
the  strong  objection  of  many  of  us,  con- 
gressional salaries  were  raised  by  41  per- 
cent. If  a  boost  to  $55,000  is  now  allowed, 
then  it  will  mean  congressional  salaries 
will  have  been  raised  more  than  83  per- 
cent in  the  past  4  years. 

Word  that  the  pay  for  Members  of 
Congress  could  be  raised  to  $50,000  or 
$55,000  per  year  has  resulted  in  outrage 
ao-ound  the  Nation.  The  Arizona  Repub- 
lic, in  an  editorial  last  Thursday,  re- 
ferred to  the  suggestion  as  "Madness  on 
the  Potomac." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  so  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress will  have  some  reading  as  to  the 
reaction  to  any  such  pay  raise. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Madness  on  the  Potomac 

Members  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  the  only 
organized  working  groups  who  get  the  na- 
tion's highest  pay  raises  by  simply  not  ask- 
ing for  them. 

It  Is  a  slick  technique.  And  unless  cost- 
pinched  voters  of  America  sway  Congress 
with  a  deluge  of  outrage,  the  august  lawmak- 
ers may  pull  off  another  salary  coup. 

A  special  federal  salary  commission  has 
recommended  new  pay  levels  of  ^5,000  per 
year  for  senators  and  congressman.  That's 


nearly  a  30  per  cent  pay  Increase  over  the 
(12.500  they  now  receive. 

The  present  salary  is  41  per  cent  over  the 
$30,000  paid  up  until  1969  when  the  most 
recent  Increase  went  into  effect. 

Under  rules  of  Congress,  salary  Increases 
take  effect  without  approval  or  disapproval  of 
the  members.  Thus,  no  congressman  can  be 
accused  of  seeking  a  boost.  Without  any 
vote  being  recorded,  a  congressman  might 
even  claim  to  constituents  that,  alas  he  really 
didn't  want  the  raise. 

One  attempt  was  made  in  1969  by  Rep. 
H.  R.  Oross.  R-Iowa,  to  vote  down  the  raise 
to  $42,500.  but  House  leaders  defeated  any 
roll  call. 

A  few  voices  of  reason  still  rise  In  Con- 
gress. Rep.  Ronald  Brotzman.  R-Colo..  Is 
attempting  to  change  the  rule,  and  force  con- 
gressmen to  vote  yea  or  nay  on  any  pay 
raise.  Taxpayers  would  know  the  nest-feath- 
erers  at  a  glance. 

But  beyond  the  technique  Congress  uses 
to  grease  through  pay  raises  Is  the  question 
of  equity.  Pew  members  in  Congress  could 
explain  to  taxpayers  why  wages  out  In  the 
hinterlands  are  held  by  law  ta  5.5  per  cent, 
while  Congress  can  approve  Its  own  30  per 
cent  windfall. 

Members  of  Congress  also  enjoy  excessive 
emoluments  of  the  office,  in  relation  to  the 
work.  Congressional  Quarterly  notes  that  the 
speaking  and  writing  circuit  Is  a  gold  mine 
for  those  who  don't  want  to  sit  and  conduct 
the  nation's  business  while  on  the  public 
payroll. 

Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey  earned  $83,451  In 
1971  In  speaking  and  writing  fees — while 
also  collecting  $43,600  In  salary.  Sen.  Mark 
Hatfield  pulled  In  $39,338  for  speaking  and 
writing.  And  so  the  list  goes. 

Haircuts  for  co.ogressmen  are  less  than 
$2,  while  senators  get  theirs  free.  Hospital 
care  at  government  hospitals  is  based  on  a 
small  room  charge.  Steam  baths  and  swim- 
ming facilities  are  on  premises  In  Washing- 
ton. 

And  heaven  knows  the  number  of  other 
cost-free  services  rendered  to  lawmakers  by 
taxpayers  and  interested  lobbyists  and  Wash- 
ington hangers-on. 

The  hint  that  a  $55,000  pay  level  Is  needed 
is  an  outrage. 

Approving  it  would  be  madness. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  system  imder 
which  pay  raises  are  granted  to  Con- 
gress was  concocted  to  fool  the  public.  It 
allows  all  Members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate to  disclaim  any  responsibility  for 
hefty  increases.  There  is  some  irony  in 
the  fact  that  this  scheme  was  devised 
by  those  very  legislators  who  are  the 
most  vocal  advocates  of  a  more  open 
system  in  which  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress stand  up  to  be  coimted. 

It  is  evident  that  this  system  has  not 
worked.  An  Increase  of  41  percent  In 
1969  was  disastrous — I  am  convinced 
that  it  was  one  of  the  actions  which 
helped  fire  the  inflationary  spira'  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  been  trying  to  check. 

An  increase  of  25  to  30  percent  at  this 
time  would  be  unconscionable. 

Earlier  this  year,  on  April  6,  It  was 
my  privilege  to  Join  in  sending  a  letter 
to  the  President  urging  that  no  salary 
increases  in  the  senior  levels  of  the  ex- 
ecutive, legislative,  and  judicial  branches 
be  recommended  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Ann,  6,  1973. 
Tho  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  The  Commission  on 
Executive,  Legislative  and  Judicial  Salaries 
will  be  making  recommendations  on  salary 
Increases  in  their  report  to  be  issued  after 
June  30,  1973.  It  is  our  understanding  that 
at  the  April  9  meeting,  or  subsequent  to  that 
date,  a  tentative  recommendation  of  salary 
increases  of  25%  is  likely  to  be  forthcoming. 

While  we  recognize  the  necessity  for 
periodic  review  of  the  salary  structure  of 
those  in  the  senior  levels  of  the  Executive, 
Legislative  and  Judicial  Branches,  it  Is  the 
belief  of  the  undersigned  that  any  public 
recommendation  for  salary  Increases  at  this 
time  would  be  Inappropriate. 

Your  efforts  to  hold  the  line  on  inflation 
while  faced  with  rising  labor  costs,  increased 
prices  and  a  difficult  international  monetary 
environment  have  found  wide  support  among 
us,  and  it  would  appear  to  be  very  counter- 
productive to  seek  any  increase  in  salaries 
under  the  purview  of  this  Commission  In 
the  immediate  future. 

For  that  reason,  we  urge  you  to  hold  in 
abeyance  any  actions  reconmiended  by  the 
Commission  through  the  remainder  of  this 
calendar  year  and  until  the  Inflationary 
spiral  is  sufficiently  under  control  to  justify 
increases  throughout  the  economy.  We  can- 
not support  any  proposal  for  such  increases 
while  the  nation  is  seeking  to  stabilize  its 
economic  position  both  domestically  and  In 
the  international  community. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  this  let- 
ter was  signed  by  m>-self  and  17  other 
Senators. 


SENATOR  McGEE  DISCUSSES  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  UNITED 
NATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Nations  has  c«me  xmder  a  severe 
attack  from  many  Americans,  yet  it  has 
promoted  numerous  noteworthy  accom- 
plishments and  promises  a  great  deal 
of  hope  for  the  future.  The  list  of 
achievements  and  the  explanation  for 
an  optimistic  attitude  toward  the  U.N. 
are  clearly  evident  in  an  address  by  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator  Mc- 
Gee,  entitled  "The  United  States  and 
the  United  Nations:  An  Urgent  Need 
for  a  Greater  U.S.  Conunitment."  I 
heartily  endorse  Senator  McOce's  con- 
viction that  the  U  JJ.  must  be  made  more 
effective  and  that  the  United  States 
must  play  an  active  and  constructive 
role  in  the  process. 

Senator  McGee  is  uniquely  qualified  to 
comment  on  the  role  of  the  United 
States  in  the  UJI.,  having  recently  com- 
pleted his  assignment  as  a  Senator  dele- 
gate to  the  27th  General  Assembly.  He 
acknowledges  that  the  United  Stales 
does  not  succeed  in  having  its  wishes 
approved  in  every  vote  within  the  United 
Nations,  and  he  admits  that  the  United 
States  has  been  subject  to  much  criti- 
cism from  other  member  states.  But  the 
spirit  of  dialog  that  is  fostered  by  this 
international  body  frequently  prevents 
military  and  diplomatic  involvement  by 
the  United  States  that  would  be  more 
costly  in  terms  of  both  money  and  good 
will. 

Moreover,  while  the  United  Nations 
is  castigated  for  failing  to  control  every 
outbreak  of  hoetilltles  In  the  world, 
peacekeeping  Interventions  in  Kashmir, 


Cyprus,  the  Middle  East,  and  the  Congo 
attest  to  the  beneficial  qualities  of  U.N. 
oversight.  If  only  one  such  conflict  had 
been  controlled  as  a  result  of  U.N.  ac- 
tion, the  saving  In  human  suffering 
averted  would  far  outweigh  the  mone- 
tary cost^  involved. 

There  are  those  who  question  the  need 
for  such  an  organization.  They  claim 
that  it  represents  an  impediment  to  the 
achievement  of  its  oiicinal  goal,  and 
that  the  world  would  be  better  off  if  it 
were  dissolved.  But  these  critics  should 
examine  the  list  of  accomplishments 
that  Senator  McGee  presents.  Besides  its 
peacekeeping  role,  the  United  Nations 
C£in  count  tremendous  successes  in  both 
the  economic  and  social  fields.  The 
World  Bank  provides  billions  of  dollars 
in  credit  to  developing  nations  for 
growth,  the  food  and  agriculture  organi- 
zation program  has  directed  its  resources 
at  overcoming  the  age  old  problems  of 
malnutrition  and  starvation,  disarma- 
ment has  been  encouraged  through  nu- 
merous treaties  conducted  under  the 
aegis  of  the  U.N.,  and  it  has  lessened 
the  strains  which  newly  acquired  inde- 
pendence often  creates.  This  partial  list 
illustrates  the  endless  valuable  projects 
that  would  cease  without  the  coordina- 
tion provided  by  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  must  re- 
new its  interest  in  smd  support  for  the 
United  Nations.  I  can  only  echo  Senator 
McGee's  sentiments  when  he  remarks 
that  its  future  "rests  with  our  ability  to 
exercise  foresight  and  wisdom  to  insure 
that  it  will  indeed  become  more  effective 
and  more  efficient."  The  future  of  man- 
kind depends  on  the  strength  of  a  bcdy 
which  offers  a  forum  for  international 
dia'og  and  which  is  responsive  to  inter- 
national problems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
McGee's  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  United  States  and  the  TTntted  Na- 
tions: An  Urgent  Need  for  a  Greater 
U.S.  Commitment 

(By  Senator  Gale  McOee) 
The  United  Nations  is  suffering  from  a  de- 
clining interest  and  support  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States.  Indeed,  there  is  a  great 
danger  that  the  United  States  could  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  unraveling  of  the  United 
Nations  unless  we  recommit  ourselves  to 
makln»  it  more  effective  and  more  efficient. 

In  Congress,  we  are  witnessing  an  erosion 
of  support  for  the  UJI.  The  Executive  branch 
of  government  Is  no  less  culpable  In  this 
regard,  for  It  has  not  provided  the  leadership 
to  stem  the  Increasing  Congressional  hostility 
to  the  U.N.,  let  alone  promote  a  greater  spirit 
of  support  for,  and  understanding  of,  the  in- 
stitution. Both  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion are  guUty  of  placing  the  United  Na- 
tions far  down  the  list  of  their  respective 
priorities. 

My  concern  for  the  future  viability  of  the 
United  Nations  stems  from  my  longtime  be- 
lief In,  and  support  of,  the  organization.  My 
belief  In  the  U.N.  was  further  enhanced  when 
I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  27th  General  As- 
sembly last  fall.  I  went  to  the  United  Nations 
as  a  blind  devotee  and  returned  as  a  con- 
structive critic.  Yet,  I  returned  firmly  con- 
vinced that  It  must  be  made  more  effective 
and  that  the  United  States  must  play  an  ac- 


tive and  constructive  role  in  this  process.  In- 
deed, it  would  be  a  great  tragedy  if  the 
United  Nations  should  vlther  away  due  to 
neglect  on  our  part. 

I  believe  the  growing  disenchantment  with 
the  U.N.  in  this  country  stems  from  our  over- 
expectations  and  misconceptions  of  the  insti- 
tution, particularly  m  the  area  of  peace- 
keeping. Wo  have  often  lest  sight  of  the  ef- 
fective peacekeeping  role  it  has  been  able  to 
play  over  the  past  25  years,  in  spite  of  its 
many  limitations  and  the  numerous  obsta- 
cles with  which  It  has  been  confronted.  We 
have  also  lost  sight  of  those  less  glamorous 
aspects  of  the  U.N.  operations  which  rarely 
make  headlines,  but  -which  are  the  very  foun- 
dation of  future  worldwide  stability. 

In  the  area  of  peacekeeping,  the  entire 
world  has  be3n  spared  much  tragedy  and  po- 
tential suffering  by  United  Nations  opera- 
tions in  Kashmir,  Cyprus,  the  Middle  East 
and  the  Congo.  Although  considerable  crit- 
icism has  been  leveled  at  the  United  Nations 
for  its  inability  to  completely  control  every 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant to  keep  in  mind  that  if  the  U.N.  can 
act  to  eas3  tensions  in  Just  one  area  of  the 
world,  it  has  served  its  purpose  well.  If  it 
can  prevent  local  conflagrations  from  escalat- 
ing into  potential  major  power  confronta- 
tions, as  it  did  in  the  Cjngo,  mankind  is 
spared  the  tremendous  tragedy  associated 
with  the  vast  expenditure  of  human  and  nat- 
iiral  resources  during  a  widespread  outbreak 
of  hostiUties. 

Much  criticism  is  leveled  at  the  United  Na- 
tions because  many  Americans  believe  that 
it  no  longer  acts  in  our  best  interests  or  is  an 
effective  tool  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  To  begin 
with,  the  organization  was  never  intended 
to  be  a  "playground"  of  the  United  States. 
Yet,  the  "China  vote"  during  the  28th  Gen- 
eral Asembly  admitting  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  and  expellng  the  Taiwan  govern- 
ment provoked  widespread  outrage  in  the 
VS.  However,  while  I  favored  a  "two-China" 
policy  in  the  United  Nations,  I  also  felt  very 
strongly  that  many  people  and  their  repre- 
sentatives in  this  country  exercised  a  great 
lack  of  International  sophistication  and 
maturity.  Slogans  such  as  "Get  the  U.S  out 
of  the  U.N.  and  the  U.N.  out  of  the  VS."  cer- 
tainly do  nothing  to  enhance  our  prestige  or 
our  image  as  an  international  leader.  Just 
because  the  United  States  may  from  time  to 
time  lose  a  vote  In  the  United  Nations  Is  cer- 
tainly little  reason  for  us  to  pick  up  our  mar- 
bles and  go  home,  so  to  speak.  I  would  hope 
that  our  nation  has  evolved  beyond  this  very 
narrow  view  of  the  world. 

My  point  is  this— the  United  Nations  Is 
truly  responsive  to  the  views  of  the  U  S  on 
many  Issues;  but  in  order  for  the  U.S.  to  suc- 
ceet".  in  gaining  acceptance  of  Its  position  we 
are  going  to  have  to  be  willing  to  put  consid- 
erable effort  Into  such  an  undertaking.  One 
of  my  principle  assignments  as  a  Senate  del- 
ega,te  to  the  27th  General  Assembly  was  to 
obtain  approval  of  the  U.S.  resolution  a.sk- 
Ing  for  a  reduction  in  our  assessed  con- 
tribution from  31.62%  to  25%.  Going  into 
the  27th  General  Assembly  few  people  gave 
ns  much  of  a  chance  to  gain  support  for  our 
position.  Yet,  when  it  came  to  the  final 
vote  by  the  Assembly,  some  81  nations  lined 
up  on  our  side,  with  only  27  nations  against 
us  and  22  abstentions.  This  victory  required 
an  Immense  amount  of  behind-the-scenes 
effort  not  only  in  New  York  but  also  m  the 
foreign  capitols  of  the  world.  The  members 
of  the  U.S.  Permanent  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations,  who  were  re.sponslble  for  planning 
and  carrying  out  the  strategy  to  reduce  our 
assesed  contribution,  did  an  outstanding  Job 
In  seeing  this  issue  through  to  its  final  reso- 
lution. We  won  because  we  felt  the  issue  was 
Important  enough  for  us  to  put  forth  an  all- 
out  effort.  This  demonstrates  a  very  Impor- 
tant fact — we  get  out  of  the  United  Nations 
what  we  are  willing  to  put  Into  it. 
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While  the  U.S.  finds  itself  the  object  of 
much  criticism  from  many  other  nations  at 
the  U.N.,  we  are  no  less  so  than  the  other 
major  powers,  particularly  the  Soviet  Union. 
For  example,  the  Soviets  were  the  target,  on 
many  occasions  during  the  27th  General  As- 
sembly, of  very  vitriolic  diatribes  from  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  However,  it 
would  be  hardly  intelligent  for  the  U.S.  to 
base  its  foreign  policy  upon  reaction  to  criti- 
cism. Some  of  the  criticism  with  which  we 
are  confronted  at  the  U.N.  Is  justified.  Much 
of  it  is  not.  Just  the  same,  it  is  a  healthy 
sign  when  nations  engage  in  dialogue,  no 
matter  bow  vitriolic  or  how  unwarranted  the 
accusations  may  be. 

And  that  brings  us  to  the  less  glamorous 
aspects  of  the  United  Nations  operations — 
those  things  it  is  doing  in  the  field  of  human 
development.  The  future  stability  and  har- 
mony of  the  world  rests  with  the  ability  of 
the  international  community  to  make  this 
planet  a  better  place  in  which  to  live  for 
all — whether  one  is  Tanzanian,  Indonesian, 
Indian,  Brazilian,  French,  Russian,  or  Amer- 
ican. 

The  United  Nations  is  approaching  univer- 
sality where  the  world  can  at  long  last  have 
a  truly  International  institution.  This  has 
been,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  important 
developments  in  the  history  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  growth  of  the  United  Nations  from 
some  60  nations  27  years  ago,  to  its  present 
size  of  132  nations,  has  enabled  the  organi- 
zation to  focus  its  efforts  on  a  larger  view 
of  the  world.  In  so  doing,  the  international 
community  is  coming  to  grips  with  those 
problems  which  promote  instability  and, 
therefore,  provide  the  seeds  of  conflict.  The 
needs  of  the  common  man  all  around  the 
world  miist  be  met  if  we  can  ever  hope 
to  achieve  true  peace  and  harmony.  The 
remarkable  achievement  of  the  United  Na- 
tions is  that  132  nations  have  determined 
that  this  time  it  will  work. 

During  my  service  at  the  United  Nations, 
it  became  increasingly  apparent  to  me  that 
one  of  the  most  vital  functions  served  by 
the  institution  was  its  ability  to  act  as  a 
safety  valve.  It  serves  as  an  international 
forum  for  the  underdeveloped  nations  where 
they  can  prick  the  consciences  of  the  rich 
nations.  For  many  of  these  nations,  the  U.N. 
provides  them  with  the  only  vehicle  in 
which  their  voices  can  be  effectively  heard. 
It  Is  in  this  forum  that  the  developing  na- 
tions can  win  critical  trade  concessions,  pre- 
sent their  cases  for  aid,  economic  assistance, 
emergency  relief,  and  make  the  big  powers 
more  responsive  to  their  problems. 

By  promoting  a  spirit  of  dialogue  among 
nations,  worldwide  tensions  are  often  times 
eased.  It  is  far  better  for  the  United  States 
and  the  other  rich  nations  to  be  objects  of 
criticism,  rather  than  being  drtiwn  Into  hos- 
tilities because  the  avenues  to  dialogue  are 
closed.  It  is  this  spirit  of  dialogue  which 
saves  the  United  States  from  the  military 
and  diplomatic  Involvement  that  is  much 
more  costly  and  we  gain  as  a  nation  in  the 
broader  fields  of  Improving  the  standards  of 
living  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  United  Nations,  indeed,  has  scored 
outstandino;  successes  on  the  economic  and 
social  front.  Yet,  it  is  these  crucial  develop- 
ments which  are  not  generally  appreciated 
by  the  U.S.  public  and  many  of  the  elected 
representatives.  I  would  briefly  like  to  dis- 
cuss some  of  these  accomplishments  on  the 
economic  and  social  fronts. 

Because  of  the  United  Nations  health  pro- 
grams, we  are  on  the  verge  of  wiping  malaria 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Through  UNESCO, 
we  are  coming  to  grips  with  a  major  plague 
of  mankind — illiteracy. 

The  U.N.  Development  Program  surveys 
have  turned  up  mineral  deposits  of  over  $13 
billion  In  value,  most  of  which  have  been 


discovered  in  the  developing  nations.  The 
United  States  has  a  direct  national  interest 
at  stake  with  this  program  as  we  are  con- 
fronted with  dwindling  natural  resources  and 
find  ourselves  In  the  midst  of  an  energy  crisis. 

Last  year  the  World  Bank  and  the  IDA  pro- 
vided loan  capital  credits  of  more  than  $2 
billion  to  the  development  nations.  Target  of 
$12  billion  has  been  established  for  the  five 
year  period  beginning  last  year.  This  program 
is  vitally  important  in  providing  the  capital 
desperately  needed  to  enable  developing  na- 
tions to  achieve  economic  viability. 

The  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization 
programs  are  aimed  at  fighting  the  problems 
of  malnutrition  and  starvation  which  have 
plagued  mankind  throughout  his  history. 

The  United  Nations  has  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  treaties  curbing  the  arms  race 
such  as  the  Test  Ban  Treaty,  the  Outer  Space 
Treaty,  the  Non-Proliferatlon  Treaty,  and  the 
treaty  <igalnGt  emplacement  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  on  the  sea  bed. 

During  the  27th  General  Assembly,  the 
Stockholm  Declaration  on  the  Human  Eln- 
vlronment  received  overwhelming  endorse- 
ment of  the  member  states.  The  principles  of 
the  Stockholm  declaration  were  accepted  and 
the  first  U.N.  machinery  to  carry  out  a  global 
effort  in  the  critical  field  of  trying  to  save 
the  world  from  the  destruction  of  its  en- 
vironment has  been  set  up. 

An  important  law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
has  been  set  for  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1974,  as 
man  attempts  to  preserve  the  sea  bed  and 
ocean  floor  and  their  resources  for  peaceful 
purposes. 

Finally,  since  its  inception,  this  organiza- 
tion has  played  an  instrumental  role  in  eas- 
ing the  transition  of  almost  a  billion  people 
on  this  earth  from  colonial  to  independent 
status.  This  was  achieved  with  very  little 
violence. 

All  these  efforts  are  extremely  important 
to  the  future  stabUlty  of  the  world.  In  re- 
cent years,  we  have  come  to  discover  that  our 
social,  economic,  and  political  problems  are 
no  longer  endemic  to  the  nation-state,  but 
are  supranational  in  scope.  Scientiflc  and 
technological  development  is  no  respecter  of 
national  boundaries.  Poverty  and  disease  are 
not  confined  to  national  boundaries.  En- 
vironmental problems  associated  with  air 
and  water  pollution  can  be  found  in  every 
Western  nation.  If  man  Is  to  survive  on  this 
planet,  he  must  also  find  solutions  to  the 
overwhelming  problems  associated  vrtth  his 
dwindling  natural  resources  and  an  efficient 
use  of  these  resources.  No  one  nation  can  do 
this  alone.  It  requires  international  coopera- 
tion and  commitment.  The  United  Nations 
represents  the  only  international  organiza- 
tion in  the  world  today  which  is  equipped  to 
handle  these  problems.  But  its  success  in 
meeting  these  challenges  rests  solely  with 
the  member-states. 

I  was  very  impr2ssed.  during  my  service  at 
the  United  Nations,  with  the  importance 
that  other  nations  almost  universally  at- 
tached to  the  institution.  I  was  also  very 
impressed  with  the  caliber  of  the  members  of 
the  U.S.  Permanent  Mission  to  the  U.N.  and 
the  intense  commitment  they  have  to  the 
success  of  this  institution.  Yet,  I  am  equally 
disturbed  that  this  commitment  is  not  mani- 
fested in  either  Congress  or  the  Executive 
branch  of  our  government.  We  have  all  the 
tools  to  make  the  United  Nations  a  truly 
effective  organization.  But  we  lack  the  most 
Important  ingredient — the  commitment  from 
the  Congress  and  the  President. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  United  Nations 
Is  what  the  nation-states  make  it.  If  we  are 
disappointed  that  it  has  not  become  what  we 
had  hoped  it  would  become,  we  must  keep 
in  mind  that  the  member-states  have  given 
the  United  Nations  very  little  sovereignty  or 
power.  Therefore,  it  Is  up  to  the  member- 
states  to  make  it  a  viable  institution  and  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  United  States  to 


take  the  lead  In  this  effort.  Making  the  United 
Nations  effective  requires  patience  and  con- 
siderable effort.  We  are  not  hbove  criticism 
and  we  as  a  nation  are  not  above  losing  on 
issues  from  time  to  time.  Yet,  I  believe  that 
the  time  has  long  passed  when  the  world's 
greatest  democracy  feels  it  has  to  engage  in 
immature  chauvinism.  Recently,  we  have  wit- 
nessed too  many  instances  of  the  Congress 
and  the  President  engaging  in  these  kinds  of 
exercises  which  are  neither  becoming  our 
heritage  and  tradition,  nor  are  they  in  our 
own  best  interests. 

The  United  Nations  is  presently  at  the 
crossroads  of  its  development  as  an  inter- 
national institution.  What  It  will  come  to 
be  in  future  years  rests  with  our  ability  to 
exercise  our  foresight  and  wisdom  to  insure 
that  it  vrlll  indeed  become  more  effective 
and  more  efficient.  But  it  will  require  a  much 
greater  commitment  and  mvolvement  than 
we  have  recently  been  willing  to  devote  to  the 
U.N.  One  of  the  most  critical  needs  right 
now  is  for  the  United  States  to  demonstrate 
its  unequivocal  support  for  the  organization. 
I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  achieve  this 
than  if  the  President  would  address  the  28th 
General  Assembly  when  it  convenes  this  next 
fall.  This  act,  in  Itself,  would  go  far  to  allay 
legitimate  fears  on  the  part  of  many  other 
nations  that  the  VS.  is  losing  interest  in 
the  U.N.  I  also  believe  that  it  is  extremely 
important  for  the  Congress  to  upgrade,  con- 
siderably, our  voluntary  contributions  to  the 
U.N.  While  I  recognize  that  the  resources  the 
U.S.  has  made  available  to  the  United  Na- 
tions have  not  been  efficiently  utilized  in 
many  instances,  we  must  not  let  this  deter 
us  from  playing  a  vital  rcle  in  seeing  that  the 
needs  of  these  programs  are  adequately  met. 
This  does  not  mean  we  cannot  demand  that 
numerous  wasteful  practices  be  eliminated. 
In  my  estimation,  we  have  come  a  long  way 
in  seeing  that  the  resources  of  the  United 
Nations  are  efficiently  administered.  Yet.  this 
requires  considerable  patience  on  our  part. 
The  UJJ.  is  not  the  only  governmental  body 
that  has  been  plagued  with  Inefficient  use  of 
resources.  We  in  the  United  States  have  had 
this  problem  brought  into  increasing  focus  of 
concern  as  we  come  to  grips  with  consider- 
able waste  in  the  administration  of  our  own 
domestic  programs. 

It  is  also  my  recommendation  that  any 
Congressman  or  Senator  who  has  presiden- 
tial aspirations  should  serve  as  a  delegate 
to  the  General  Assembly  because  of  the  valu- 
able political  experience  they  would  gain 
through  dealing  with  foreign  representatives 
at  the  United  Nations.  This  experience  pro- 
vides ore  with  a  broader  and  more  mean- 
ingful view  of  the  world  today,  which  is  so 
criilcU  for  an  effective  conduct  of  our  for- 
eign policy. 

The  United  Nations  represents  a  crucial 
hope  for  the  future  of  mankind.  I  believe 
it  is  worth  fighting  for  as  our  future  as  a 
nation  depends  on  its  effectiveness  in  com- 
ing to  grips  with  supranational  problems. 
Our  relations  with  other  nations  simply  can- 
not be  effectively  conducted  apart  from  this 
international  organization.  The  U.N.  must 
always  play  an  integral  role  in  VS.  foreign 
policy. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
Inls  L.  Claude,  a  prominent  American  educa- 
tor, political  scientist,  and  International  af- 
fairs expert,  who  once  observed: 

"Only  one  thing  seems  to  me  reasonably 
certain:  the  future  peace  of  the  world  de- 
pends more  heavily  upon  the  vigilance,  far- 
sightedness, wisdom,  courage,  persistence, 
and  power  of  the  United  States  than  upon 
any  other  factor.  The  founders  of  the  League 
of  Nations  and  the  United  Nations  were  on 
the  right  track.  I  think,  when  they  under- 
took to  make  those  organizations  serve  as 
symbols  of  an  American  commitment  to  ac- 
tive leadership  in  the  quest  for  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace." 
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FOODGRAIN  SHORTAGE  IN 
BANGLADESH 


Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  as  my  col- 
leagues are  all  aware  there  has  been  and 
there  continues  to  be  a  desperate  food- 
grain  shortage  in  Bangladesh.  There  is 
agieement  among  those  involved  with 
this  problem  that  before  the  largest  of  the 
Bangladesh  rice  crops  is  harvested  in 
November  there  will  be  foodgrain  short- 
ages that  if  not  met  will  result  In  the 
starvation  death  of  literally  millions  of 
people. 

ITie  chaos  of  mass  stan-ation  will  be 
accompanied  by  intensely  violent  politi- 
cal activity  Uiat  threatens  to  tlirow  not 
only  Bangladesh,  but  large  parts  of  West 
Bengal  into  political  turmoil.  Such  tin-- 
moil  may  well  involve  the  United  States 
both  directly  and  indirectly. 

It  has  become  apparent  during  the  past 
weeks  that  there  will  be  two  critical  food 
sliortage  periods  this  year  in  Bangladesh. 
In  normal  years  there  is  a  food  scarcity 
in  the  r)eriod  just  before  the  November 
harvest;  that  is,  from  late  September 
through  mid-November. 

This  year  there  will  be  an  earlier  criti- 
cal food  shortage  period  as  well.  This 
period  will  be  from  middle  July  through 
middle  Augiist.  This  July  shortage  is  the 
result  of  the  failure  of  the  major  rice 
crop  of  last  year,  which  usually  allows 
the  Bengali  population  to  survive  until 
the  rice  crop  is  harvested  in  mid-August. 

In  December  of  last  year  the  United 
Nations  issued  the  Chandler  report  which 
estimated  the  overall  imported  food  need 
at  2.5  million  tons.  One-third  of  this 
amount,  or  850,000  tons,  was  to  be  pur- 
chased by  the  Government  of  Bangla- 
desh, spending  one-thiro  of  the  national 
budget  for  the  purchases,  and  two-thirds 
or  1.7  million  tons  was  to  be  donated  by 
the  inteiiiational  community. 

Earlier  this  year  it  became  clear  to  the 
Government  of  Bangladesh  that  the  in- 
ternational community  was  not  respond- 
ing to  its  commitment.  Immediately  the 
Government  of  Bangladesh  began  buy- 
ing even  more  food  than  had  been  asked 
of  them.  To  date  they  have  purchased 
over  1.2  million  tons  of  food  grains, 
spending  over  $140  million  from  a  total 
government  budget  of  little  more  than 
$200  million. 

To  date  the  United  Nations  operation 
has  delivered  approximately  700,000  tons 
of  food  to  Bangladesh,  for  a  deficit  in 
their  commitment  of  nearly  1  million 
tons. 

The  United  Nations,  supported  by  the 
United  States,  has  mounted  a  large  im- 
portation program  that  until  May  of  this 
year  was  importing  an  average  of  over 
300,000  tons  of  food  grains  into  Bangla- 
desh each  month.  In  May,  however,  the 
importation  fell  off  precipitously.  This  Is 
true  of  the  present  month  as  well.  Fur- 
ther, as  importations  schedules  now 
stand,  July  will  also  fall  to  meet  the 
previous  importation  levels.  In  total,  for 
the  3 -month  period  of  May,  June,  and 
July,  the  total  amount  of  food  grains  im- 
ported will  be  some  400,000  tons. 

This  represents  a  deficit  of  500,000  t<Mis 
from  the  previous  importation  rates, 
which  wouM  have  delivered  more  than 
900,000  tons  in  any  3-month  period. 


The  result  is  that  from  the  middle  of 
July  until  the  middle  of  Augtist  the 
Bengali  population  will  suffer  from  a 
food  deficit  that  will  approach  35  per- 
cent of  their  minimal  survival  need. 

This  part  of  the  world  has  suffered 
famine  before.  During  Vnt  ld43  Bengal 
famine  the  food  deficit  was  6  percent, 
and  more  than  2  million  people  starved 
to  death.  We  are  here  confronted  with  a 
food  deficit  of  35  percent  that  threatens 
a  starvation  death  for  many  millions  of 
men,  women,  and  children. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  impending 
staxvation  and  the  political  upheaval, 
some  500,000  tons  of  food  grains  must  be 
delivered  to  Bangladesh  Irefore  the  last 
week  in  July,  v.'ith  first  arrivals  reaching 
Bangladesh  as  soon  as  is  possible. 

As  you  all  know,  the  United  States 
cannot  provide  this  quantity  of  food  in 
this  short  time  period,  both  for  lack  of 
wheat  and  for  lack  of  adequate  rail,  port, 
and  shipping  capacities. 

Each  month  the  Soviet  Union  Is  re- 
ceiving more  than  1  million  tons  of  food 
grains  from  the  United  States.  The  diver- 
sion of  500,000  tons,  tlien,  represents  less 
than  2  weeks  of  food-grains  diversion, 
and  a  very  small  percent  of  the  total  So- 
viet purchase  of  last  year. 

The  worldwide  food  grain  shortage  has 
made  it  imiJossible  for  normal  donor  na- 
tions to  aid  the  people  of  Bangladesh  at 
this  time.  The  total  available  food  grains 
that  could  arrive  in  Bangladesh  from 
Canada.  Australia,  Japan,  the  EEC,  and 
Thailand  within  the  necessary  time 
would  meet  only  a  small  part  of  the  500,- 
000-ton  minimum  need. 

Even  at  tliis  late  date,  however,  there 
is  a  solution  to  the  desperate  situation 
in  Bangladesh.  The  solution  is  to  have 
wheat  presently  going  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Soviet  Union  diverted  to 
Bangladesh. 

It  should  be  appreciated  that  the  pres- 
ent plight  of  Bangladesh  is  in  part  the 
result  of  the  imavailability  of  food  grains 
on  the  international  market  which  was 
caused  by  last  year's  United  States-Soviet 
wheat  sales  which  accounted  for  65  per- 
cent of  all  the  wheat  that  moved  around 
the  world. 

Wheat  presently  on  the  seas  and  being 
loaded  in  the  ports  can  get  to  Bangla- 
desh within  the  required  time,  but  only  if 
the  decision  to  divert  the  wheat  is  made 
within  the  next  few  days. 

It  is  clear  that  any  delay  will  seriously 
reduce  the  possibility  that  such  a  diver- 
sion will  save  the  people  of  Bangladesh 
from  mass  starvation. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  am  calling  for 
your  help  in  bringing  this  problem  and 
this  solution  to  the  immediate  attention 
of  the  President,  so  that  he  may  enter 
immediately  into  discussions  with  Chair- 
man Brezhnev  and  forthwith  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  assure  that  starvation 
in  Bangladesh  is  prevented  and  that  the 
people  of  Bangladesh  ar-e  helped  in  their 
struggle  to  establish  a  viable  and  peace- 
ful society. 

While  Secretary  General  Brezhnev  is 
in  Washington  it  woxild  be  a  humani- 
tarian effort  of  the  first  magnitude  if  he 
and  President  Nixon  jointly  showed  their 
Interest  to  aid  Bangladesh  by  diversion 
of  some  shipments. 


I  will  circulate  among  you  a  letter  to 
the  President  and  Secretary  General 
Brezhnev  calling  for  this  action.  I  hope 
you  will  recognize  the  severity  of  tlie 
crisis  and  join  in  this  letter. 


JACKSON  CHALLENGES  BREZHNEV 
ON  EMIGRATION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
visiting  lobbyist,  with  notebooks  of  facts 
and  figures,  with  briefing  papers,  charts, 
displays  and  a  fistful  of  statistics  is  a 
part  of  daily  life  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

At  noon  each  day  th-D  best  restaurants 
in  Washington  ar-e  filled  with  lobbyists 
who  have  something  to  sell,  and  with 
Washington  officials  who  come  to  hear 
them  out. 

Yesterday,  with  all  the  skill  of  an  in- 
dustrial lobbyist,  the  General  Secretary 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union  entertained  a  number  of  Senators 
at  lunch.  And  with  the  familiar  tactics 
that  accompany  such  lunches,  he  offered 
an  elaborate  display  of  statistics  and  ex- 
tenuation. According  to  Brezhnev,  emi- 
graticHi  from  the  Soviet  Union  is  virtually 
free. 

What  Is  so  curious  about  all  this  Is 
tliat  if  Mr.  Brezhnev  is  right — if  virtirally 
all  those  Soviet  citizens  wishing  to  emi- 
grate are  in  fact  free  to  go — then  he 
need  not  fear,  he  need  not  even  object 
to  the  Jackson  amendment:  for  all  that 
amendment  does  is  condition  trade  con- 
cessions on  free  emigration.  The  amend- 
ment—printed at  page  11549,  Ccncres- 
sroNAL  Record,  April  10,  1973— which  Is 
sponsored  by  77  Senators  and  more  than 
280  Members  of  tlie  House,  provides  that 
the  extension  of  most-favored-nation 
treatment  and  U.S.  Government  credits, 
credit  guarantees  or  investment  guaran- 
tees to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Com- 
munist countries  cannot  take  place  un- 
less the  President  reports  to  the  Congress 
that  the  country  in  question  does  not 
deny  its  citizens  the  right  or  opportunity 
to  emigrate.  Therefore,  if  emigr-ation 
from  the  Soviet  Union  were  truly  free, 
the  addition  of  the  Jackson  amendment 
to  the  statute  books  would  not  limit  the 
President's  authority  to  make  trade  con- 
cessions to  the  Soviet  Union.  In  fact.  It  Is 
my  great  hope  that  by  the  time  our 
amendment  is  enacted  into  law — and  we 
Intend  to  see  that  It  Is — the  practice  in 
the  Soviet  Union  will  be  such  as  to  pei- 
mit  the  President  without  hesitation  to 
make  the  statutory  report  of  compliance. 

But  the  truth  is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  deny  Its  citizens  the  right 
and  opportimlty  to  emigrate. 

The  statistics  that  Mr.  Brezhnev  cited 
at  lunch  yesterday  are  wrong  and  mis- 
leading. Perhaps  Mr.  Brezhnev  himself 
has  been  misled.  Perhaps  his  chief  of 
staff,  his  domestic  adviser  and  his  Krem- 
lin counsel  have  shredded  the  real  re- 
cords and  doctored  the  rest. 

Mr.  Brezhnev  reported  that  last  year 
61,000  persons  applied  to  emigrate  and 
that  60,200,  all  but  800,  were  granted  per- 
mission to  leave.  The  fact  is  that  in  aU  of 
1972  only  31,700  persons  left  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  West  Thus,  Mr.  Brezhnev 
has  overstated  by  nearly  100  percent  the 
number  of  visas  granted  and  the  per- 
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centage  of  applicants  permitted  to  go  in 
1972. 

Mr.  Brezhnev  reported  that,  in  the  first 
5  months  of  1973,  some  10,100  exit  per- 
mits have  been  granted.  What  he  failed 
to  say  was  thai  this  represents  a  decUne 
in  the  rate  of  emigration  from  last  year, 
a  slowing-down  since  the  Moscow  sum- 
mit. Note:  10,100  in  5  months  is  an  an- 
nual rate  of  24,240,  well  below  the  31.700 
of  1972.  Moreover,  Mr.  Brezhnev  failed 
to  mention  that  the  rate  for  the  last 
several  weeks  shows  a  steep  decline.  In 
the  first  half  of  June,  the  ntmiber  of 
visas  dropped  to  a  rate  of  1,700  a  month. 
Equivalent  to  annual  rate:  20,400  vs. 
31,700  in  1972. 

These  are  not  just  numbers  that  Mr. 
Brezhnev  Is  speaking  about.  These  are 
the  lives  and  the  liberty  of  irmocent  men 
and  women  who  desire  only  to  be  free. 

More  than  the  numbers  themselves  are 
wrong  and  misleading.  What  the  Brez- 
hnev numbers  cover  up  is  an  organized 
system  of  repression  in  the  Soviet  Union 
that  terrorizes  and  Intimidates  those  who 
wish  to  emlgratfe  to  the  point  where  many 
are  afraid  to  apply.  Applicants  are  Im- 
mediately fired  from  their  jobs,  and  often 
the  elderly  lose  their  pensions  and  the 
yoimg  are  often  expelled  from  school. 
Applicants  are  brutally  harassed  and 
mistreated  by  the  secret  police,  and  many 
have  been  sent  to  the  infamous  labor 
camps,  to  prison  and  to  mental  institu- 
tions. 

Despite  these  inhiunan  measures,  more 
than  110,000  brave  men  and  women  have 
placed  themselves  in  jeopardy  by  secur- 
ing from  abroad  the  documents  necessary 
to  file  emigration  applications.  And  there 
they  remain.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  making 
a  mockery  of  Mr.  Brezhnev's  assertion 
that  95  percent  of  those  wishing  to  emi- 
grate are  free  to  do  so.  How  many  thou- 
sands more  would  apply  if  emigration 
were  as  free  as  Mr.  Brezhnev  says  it  Is 
carmot  be  estimated. 

Finally,  there  are  several  hundred  per- 
sons In  the  Soviet  Union,  Jewish  and 
gentile,  who  have  requested  in  vain  per- 
mission from  their  government  to  be  re- 
tmited  with  close  relatives  in  the  United 
States.  Their  number  may  not  be  sig- 
nificant to  the  Soviet  leadership — Mr. 
Brezhnev  did  not  even  bother  to  mention 
these  individuals — but  the  importance  of 
each  and  every  one  of  them  to  their 
American  families  caimot  be  overstated. 


RAILROAD  RETIREMENT 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Senate  passed  by  a  voice  vote 
a  bill  on  railroa'i  retirement,  H.R.  7200. 
After  the  other  body  passed  this  bill,  it 
was  referred  jointly  to  three  committees: 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  Finance  and 
Commerce.  My  interest  in  and  work  on 
this  legislation  was  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare and  as  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Railroad  Retire- 
ment of  that  committee.  I  wish  at  this 
time  to  present  my  own  views  on  this 
vital  legislation. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  these  were 
the  crucial  provisions  of  this  bill: 


First,  the  temporary  benefit  increases 
for  railroad  retirement  annuities  are  ex- 
tended for  an  additional  18  months,  until 
December  31,  1P74. 

Second,  railroad  employees  who  have 
reached  age  60  and  have  served  in  the 
industry  for  30  years  are  eligible  for  re- 
tirement aimmties. 

Third,  the  tax  levied  on  each  railroad 
worker  to  finance  the  railroad  retirement 
annuities,  instead  of  costing  the  worker 
10.6  percent  of  wages  and  the  employer 
an  equal  amount,  will  now  be  appor- 
tioned so  that  the  worker's  share  is  5.85 
percent  and  the  employer's  share  is  15.35 
percent.  This  reduces  the  worker's  pay- 
ment down  to  the  same  tax  he  would  pay 
if  he  were  ccverec  by  social  security. 

And  fourth,  there  is  to  be  a  tax  increase 
of  7.5  percent  added  on  to  the  existing 
taxes  after  January  1, 1975. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  in  full  accord 
with  the  provisions  of  the  bill  H.R. 
7200  as  it  was  amended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  I>|iblic  Welfare,  ex- 
cept for  the  additional  7.5  percent  tax 
provided  for  in  section  121  of  the  bill. 

In  the  full  committee,  I  proposed  an 
amendment  to  strike  entirely  this  sec- 
tion from  the  bill,  but  the  vote  was  a  tie 
at  8  to  8,  so  the  amendment  failed  to 
pass. 

I  wanted  to  see  the  tax  provision  struck 
from  the  bill  because  it  was  the  over- 
whelming view  of  both  labor  and  man- 
agement witnesses  before  the  subcom- 
mittee that  if  this  provision  stayed  in 
the  bill,  it  would  interfere  with  a  truly 
remarkable  process  of  collective  bargain- 
ing which  Is  In  progress  between  labor 
and  management  In  this  often  embattled 
railroad  industry. 

Mr.  President,  labor  and  management 
have  already  made  tremendous  strides, 
by  free  collective  bargaining,  to  negotiate 
a  way  out  of  the  serious  dilemma  being 
posed  by  the  condition  of  the  railroad 
retirement  fund.  Congress  should  cer- 
tainly do  nothing  that  would  hinder  this 
progress. 

Thus  far.  labor  and  management  have 
reached  the  agreement  that  from  now 
on,  railroad  employees  will  pay  a  pay- 
roll tax  that  is  only  equal  to  what  their 
payroll  tax  would  be  imder  social 
seciu-ity- with  the  balance  of  the  cost 
being  assumed  by  the  rail  carriers.  This 
is  a  tremendous  breakthrough,  because 
it  signals  the  first  recognition  within  the 
railroad  industry  that  the  railroad  re- 
tirement fund  must  be  streamlined  Into  a 
two-tier  pension  package — the  first  tier 
being  like  social  security,  the  second  tier 
being  like  any  other  private  pension  plan 
In  industry.  The  confusion  between  these 
two  fimctions  over  the  years  has  been 
what  has  dogged  the  railroad  retirement 
fund  and  helped  lead  to  its  financial  dif- 
ficulties. 

Each  railroad  worker  is  now  saving 
4.75  percent  of  his  wages — the  difference 
between  the  10.6  percent  he  formerly 
paid  in  payroll  taxes  and  the  5.85  per- 
cent he  will  pay  now.  A  4-percent  wage 
Increase  was  also  part  of  the  same  pack- 
age. What  has  made  this  latest  round  of 
negotiations  different  from  previous  ne- 
gotiations between  labor  and  manage- 


ment in  the  rail  industry  is  that  in  this 
round  the  matter  of  wages  and  the  mat- 
ter of  pensions  were  negotiated  together. 
In  the  same  context. 

Mr.  President,  I  fear  that  inclusion  of 
the  7.5  percent  additional  tax  will  only 
serve  to  upset  this  delicate  balance  that 
has  been  achieved  thus  far  by  this  un- 
precedented round  of  comprehensive 
bargaining  between  rail  labor  and  rail 
management. 

Here  is  how  this  tax  provision  would 
undermine  the  collective  bargaining 
process.  Labor  has  just  come  away  from 
the  bargaining  table  with  a  tax  saving 
for  each  worker  of  4.75  percent.  But  if 
the  workers  anticipate  a  tax  increase  in 
18  months,  they  can  expect  that  it  will 
erode  away  at  least  part  of  the  saving 
they  have  won  at  the  bargaining  table. 
This  will  mean  that  in  the  coming  bar- 
gaining, they  will  not  be  as  flexible  as 
otherwise.  They  will  try  to  hold  on  to 
whatever  they  now  have.  And  this  ri- 
gidity will  hurt  the  free  give-and-take 
that  is  absolutely  necessary  if  labor  and 
management  are  to  settle  this  dispute 
themselves,  instead  of  dropping  It  in  the 
lap  of  Congress. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  a  negotiating 
process  has  begun  between  rail  labor  and 
rail  management.  It  has  gone  far  and 
accomplished  much  but  it  is  not  yet 
finished.  In  my  opinion.  Congress  would 
be  making  a  grave  mistake  to  throw  any 
obstacles,  such  as  this  tax  provision,  in 
the  path  of  this  partially  completed  bar- 
gairring  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  the  view  that  this 
tax  of  7.5  percent  being  included  In 
H.R.  7200  will  be  counterproductive,  be- 
cause It  will  Interfere  with  the  free  col- 
lective bargaining  process  that  has,  hap- 
pily, begim  in  the  railroad  industry.  This 
tax  is  sought  neither  by  the  representa- 
tives of  management  nor  the  representa- 
tives of  labor.  Although  the  tax  provision 
does  not  specify  which  share  of  the  tax 
will  be  borne  by  each  side.  I  still  feel  it 
Is  not  conducive  to  a  final  labor-manage- 
ment negotiated  settlement  of  this  im- 
portant problem. 


THE  GERMANYS  AND  THE  U.N. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  yester- 
day's— June  19 — publication  of  the 
Washington  Post,  there  appeared  an  edi- 
torial commenting  on  the  applications  of 
both  West  Germany  and  East  Germany 
for  admission  into  the  United  Nations. 

The  editorial  comment  on  this  event 
should  be  quite  enlightening  for  many 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  who  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  U.N.  has  fallen  into 
disfavor  all  around  the  world. 

As  the  editorial  noted: 

ir  the  U.N.  did  not  exist,  it  would  have  to 
be  Invented.  West  Germany's  and  East  Ger- 
manys  eagerness  to  Join  proves  the  point 
again. 

Contrary  to  views  expressed  irr  this 
body  last  week,  I  do  not  -.ee  calls  from 
other  nations  for  dissolution  of  the 
United  Nations,  nor  do  I  see  one  single 
member  of  the  U.N.  withdrawing  from 
participation  in  the  organization.  These 
facts,  and  the  fact  that  both  Germanys 
strongly  desire  to  become  members  of  the 
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United  Nations.  Is  the  strcmgest  evidence 
one  could  compile  that  the  U.N.  still  com- 
mands Immense  suppoi't  among  the  in- 
ternational community.  Attempting  to 
portray  it  as  being  otherwise  is  nothing 
moi'e  than  engaging  in  sheer  fantasy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tkk  Germans  Apply  at  the  U.N. 
Oroueho  Marx  once  said  he  wouldn't  want 
to  join  any  club  that  would  have  him  for  a 
member  but  fewer  aud  fewer  nations  take 
that  approach  to  membership  in  interna- 
tional organizations.  On  the  contrary,  from 
the  general  organization,  the  United  Nations. 
to  the  smaller  Bpeclallzed  agencies  dealing 
In  health,  weather  and  the  like,  the  tendency 
Is  to  make  membership  repi-esentatlve  of  all 
political  elemenu  on  the  world  scene.  The 
United  States  contributes  to  some  70-odd 
groups,  down  to  (up  to?)  the  "International 
Agreement  Regarding  the  Maintenance  of 
Certain  Lights  in  the  Red  Sea."  Membership 
in  this  and  better  known  organizations  is 
generaUy  deemed  essential  to  the  prestige 
and  other  speclflc  interests  of  their  mem- 
bers— to  the  limit  of  their  budgetary  and 
bureaucratic  capacities. 

The  United  Nations,  of  course,  has  been 
the  chief  beneficiary.  If  that  Is  the  correct 
word,  of  the  urge  for  "universality."  For  25 
years  the  United  States  enforced  the  arbitrary 
■standard  that  good  behavior,  ax  defined  by 
the  United  States,  was  a  requisite  for  mem- 
bership, but  that  standard  went  by  the 
boards  when  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
was  admitted  two  autumns  ago.  It  then  be- 
came only  a  matter  of  time  and  maneuver 
to  bring  In  governments  of  the  three  other 
states  left  divided  by  World  War  n.  One  such 
pair.  West  and  East  Germany,  filed  their  for- 
mal applications  last  week,  having  composed 
their  sharpest  dlHTerences  to  their  own  satis- 
faction. If  only  because  they  will  pay  about 
eight  per  cent  of  the  U.N.'s  budget  when 
they  are  voted  In  next  faU.  they  are  espe- 
cially welcome.  The  two  Koreas  and  the  two 
Vletnams  offer  special  problems  but  not  In- 
soluble ones.  Of  the  foiu-,  only  North  Viet- 
nam does  not  yet  belong  to  at  Irast  one  of 
the  UN.  halfway  house?,  the  ppeclalized 
agencies.  U.N.  membership  remains  the  best 
available  access  to  the  benefits  of  belonging 
to  the  International  community,  and  sooner 
or  later,  one  can  confidently  predict,  the 
Koreans  and  the  Vietnamese  will  be  there. 

Over  the  last  quarter  century,  many — per- 
haps too  many — of  the  energies  of  interna- 
tional organizations  have  been  spent  on 
Issues  of  membership.  What  with  the  pro- 
liferation of  nations  and  organizations  since 
World  War  H,  the  trade  has  been  very  brisk. 
At  the  beginning  of  that  period,  there  was 
a  certain  tendency  to  hope  that  mere  mem- 
bership would  answer  or  ease  the  questions 
that  had  led  the  organization  to  be  formed 
la  the  first  place.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  prove  this  Is  so  but  it  would  be  more  diffi- 
cult to  prove  that  things  would  be  made 
better  by  disbanding  the  organization.  As  It 
is.  the  simple  existence  of  an  organization 
like  the  U.N.  creates  pressures  on  nations  to 
Justify  their  naUonal  pedicles  In  terms  of 
their  professed  Ideals.  The  United  States,  for 
Instance,  is  regularly  called  on  to  demon- 
strate that  It  Is  not  abandonLog  the  goals  or 
the  procedures  of  the  UJI.  No  one  pretends 
that  such  pressures  are  stronger  than  other 
factors  which  feed  national  policy,  or  that 
they  uniformly  should  be.  but  on  balance  It 
Is  good  to  have  thoee  pressiires  applied.  If  the 
VJi.  did  not  exist,  it  would  have  to  be  In- 
vented. West  Germany's  and  Cast  Oermany'a 
eagernees  to  Join  proves  the  point  again. 
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THE  RED  CROSS  AND  FRANCIS 
STANTON 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  outstand- 
ing address  by  an  outstanding  American, 
Prank  Stanton,  formerly  head  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  Corp.  and  presently 
chairman  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  an 
article  that  has  to  do  with  the  aims  and 
accomplishments  of  that  great  organiza- 
tion, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  tlie  Record. 
as  follows: 
Closing  Paragraphs  or  Frank  Stan  ion's 
iNAUGtmAL  Address 
In  closing  this,  ray  first  report  to  you  my 
co-v.-orker5  in  the  Red  Cross,  I  would  like  to 
make  Fome  general  observations  that  seem 
to  me  worth  keeping  in  mind  as  we  move 
into  a  future  that  Is  bound  to  make  heavy 
demands  not  only  upon  our  resources,  but 
also  upon   our  dedication.  This  country   is 
now   going  through   an  agoiiy  of  constitu- 
tional  crisis,   unparalleled  since   the   bleak 
days  of  "Recoiistructlon"  following  the  Civil 
War.  Good  men  and  women  of  all  parties, 
of  all  ages,  of  all  sections  of  the  country  are 
profoundly  disturbed  that  crisis  stems  not 
from  any  external  Incursion  upon  our  free- 
doms or  even  from  threats  of  such  Incursion, 
nor  from  any  natiu-al  disaster  that  has  over- 
come us.  It  stems  from  an  internal  erosion  of 
the   high   sense   of   responsibiUty   that   is   a 
necessary  concomitant  of  the  idea  of  free- 
dom and  a  necessary  condition  of  the  exer- 
cise of  any  freedom  worth  having.  To  me, 
ever  since   as  a  schoolboy  during  the  first 
World  War,  I  first  became  aware  of  the  Red 
Cross  as  a  clear  and  bright  ray  of  humanity 
la  a  world  darkened  with  conflict,  the  Red 
Cross  has  been  a  luminous  symbol  of  that 
sense     of     responsibility — in     the     classical 
words  of  the  liturgy,  "An  outward  aud  visible 
sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace"  that 
must  inspire  the  processes  of  democracy  If 
they  are  to  work  or  to  have  real  meaning. 
I  do  not  think  that  I  overstate  the  case 
for  making  this  organization  even  stronger 
than  It  Is,  even  more  concerned  than  It  Is. 
even  more  alert  to  new  or  enlarged  oppor- 
tunities than  It  Is,  at  a  time  when  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  free  Institutions,  and  the 
very  proposl.lcn  that  they  are  adequate  to 
the  pretaure.3  and  complexities  of  the  world 
todny,    have    been    thrown    Into    torturous 
doubt.  It  Is  certain,  from  our  expeilence  as 
a  people  even  before  our  beginnings  as  a  na- 
tion, that  strong  and  purposeful  voluntary 
associations  have  been  active  and  constant 
allies  In  our  odyssey  towards  the  political 
and  Institutional  realization  of  freedom.  The 
reason  la  clear:  in  order  to  be  free  of  an  all- 
pervading   government,   which   does  everj- 
thing,  and  of  an  aU-pervadlng  dependence 
upon    government    to    do    everything,    the 
American  people  learned  from  the  earliest 
colonial    days    that    they    must    voluntarily 
organize   to  do   things   for   themselves  and 
their  neighbors. 

Hardly  a  significant  area  of  life  in  this 
country  has  been  ixnaflTected  and  unenrlched 
by  organized  voluntary  action.  In  education, 
a  vast  number  of  axtr  most  prized  Institu- 
tions were  established  and  nurtured,  not 
by  government,  but  by  voluntary  action. 
Most  of  our  cultural  Institutions — museums, 
music  and  drama  centers,  conservatories — 
have  been  founded  and  supported  by  volun- 
tary action.  A  great  proportion  of  our  health 
and  welfare  agencies — hospitals,  benevolent 
associations,  relief  organizations — were  origi- 
nated and  continued  to  be  financed  by  vol- 
untary action. 

The  advancement  of  learning  tlirough  great 
libraries,  through  strong  learned  associations 
and  tlirough  seminars  and  fonims,  has  been 


accomplished  to  a  major  extent  tbxongb  vol- 
untary action.  Even  our  economic  life, 
through  trade  associations,  labor  unions  and 
consumer  grotips,  lias  been  directed  signifi- 
cantly by  voluntary  acUon.  Nor  liave  these 
been  isolated  episodes  la  our  history.  Im- 
pelling the  earliest  settlers  of  New  England, 
the  Middle  Atlantic  oolonles  and  the  old 
South,  the  idea  of  voltmtary  associations 
and  their  proliferation  as  new  needs,  new 
problems  and  new  opportunities  arore.  spread 
Into  the  Western  Reserve,  up  and  down  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  across  the  mojintains  and 
along  the  Pacific  coast  as  America  moved 
westward. 

AU  of  this  was  not  merely  a  social  phenom- 
enon or  an  accident  of  htetc*y.  It  Inhered 
in  the  very  concept  of  freedom,  not  only  by 
limiting  the  need  for  all-embracing  govern- 
meats,  but  also  by  enlarging  the  definition  of 
freedom.  The  BlU  of  Rights  and  other  con- 
stitutional and  statutory  guarantees  of  free- 
dom can  do  little  more  than  assure  a  people 
freedom  from  restraint,  coercion  or  oppres- 
sion. If  thU  were  ever  to  become  our  whole 
vl=lon  of  freedom.  It  would  constitute  no 
more  than  a  passive  freedom— the  freedom  to 
be  left  alone— aud  if  It  had  stopped  there  It 
would  hardly  be  worth  either  constructing 
in  the  first  place  or  straining  to  preserved  We 
value  such  freedom,  and  are  wUling  to  go  all 
the  way  down  the  line  ta  Its  defense,  only 
because  It  gives  us  the  positive,  affirmative 
freedom  to  act.  to  get  things  done,  to  have 
a  part  In  and,  Indeed,  a  responsibility  for  the 
gre*t,  varied  cluster  of  activities  that  give  a 
.society  its  ultimate  character  and  point. 

So  far  as  the  evolution  of  American  in- 
stitutions goes,  such  voluntary  associative  ac- 
tion, far  from  being  Indebted  to  government 
for  Its  genesis,  has  Inspired  government  to 
mcrease  its  commitment  to  those  activities 
v/ithout  pre-empting  them— as  hi  education 
health  care,  aid  to  the  disabled  and  indigent 
and  disaster  preparedness  and  relief.  And  it 
has  been  due  to  the  noUble  lack  of  self-ag- 
grandizement, for  the  most  part  inbuing  our 
voluntary  association,  that  they  have  been 
•Ailllng  and  eager  to  work  with  governments, 
national,  state  and  local,  and  with  sister 
organizations  overseas.  I  am  sure  that  It  was 
the  historic  bearing  of  the  Amaican  Red 
Cross  In  this  respect  that  led  the  late  British 
political  scientist,  HaroW  J.  Laski.  not  the 
gentlest  observer  of  the  American  scene,  to 
call  It  "the  outstanding  example  of  interna- 
tlon:\l  generosity  in  the  whole  world." 

Finally,  if  you  will  permit  a  personal  word, 
I  look  forward  greatly  to  having  a  part  In 
the  life  and  mission  of  this,  in  many  respects, 
most  Inclusive  and  farthest  retching  of  all 
our  voluntary  associations.  In  a  way.  my 
Joining  you  in  an  active  role  is  »  fulfillment 
of  a  concern  with  our  strength  as  a  free  peo- 
ple that  has  commanded  a  major  part  of  my 
time  and  attention  for  many  years.  The 
noblest  and  most  revealing  measure  of  that 
strength  may  well  consist,  less  in  what  a  free 
people  is  not  constrained  to  do.  than  In  what 
It  voluntarily  chooses  to  do.  That  behig  so  I 
know  that  together  we  will  build  for  the 
American  Red  Cross  a  future  as  noble  and  as 
revealing  of  the  best  In  us  as  nearly  a  century 
of  our  forebears'  work  has  been  of  the  best  in 
the  past. 


IMPACT  OF  NATIONAL  NO  FAULT  ON 
THE  LOW-INCOME  CONSUMER 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  low  keyed  but  persistent  ef- 
fort to  label  S.  354,  the  National  No  Fault 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Act,  as  "dis- 
criminatory against  the  poor."  This  is 
not  so. 

In  the  first  place.  S.  354  insures  that 
automobile  insurance  will  be  available  to 
each  and  every  driver  to  pay  tsa  all  losses 
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at  all  times  at  a  cost  which  cannot  be 
so  great  as  to  deny  economically  disad- 
vantaged persons,  as  a  class,  access  to 
insurance,  thereby  effectively  depriving 
them  of  the  opporttmity  of  legally  oper- 
ating motor  vehicles  fsec.  103(a)(4)). 
Many  opponents  of  S.  354  have  told  the 
low-income  coiisumer  that  because  S. 
364  requires  a  person  to  buy  insurance 
before  he  operates  his  motor  vehicle  that 
the  bill  win  effectively  prevent  poor  peo- 
ple from  driving  automobiles.  Provisions 
in  S.  354  referred  to  above  insure  that 
the  compulsory  insurance  features  of  S. 
354  will  not  deprive  the  economically 
disadvantaged  as  a  class  access  to  auto- 
mobile insurance. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  cost  of  auto- 
mobile Insurance  will  not  be  so  high  for 
some  people  that  they  will  not  be  able 
to  afford  to  purchase  it.  For  example, 
the  driver  who  has  been  convicted  on 
several  occasions  for  drunk  driving  will 
have  to  pay  a  hi^  price  for  the  insur- 
ance plan  described  in  S.  354  no  matter 
what  his  economic  station  of  life.  If  he 
chooses  not  to  buy  insurance  and  oper- 
ates his  vehicle  in  violation  of  the  law, 
the  State  can  impose  any  penalty  It 
chooses  to  Impose  upon  him  for  operat- 
ing his  vehicle  without  the  required  in- 
surance. But  if  he  is  involved  in  an  ac- 
cident, he  has  the  right  to  receive  insur- 
ance benefits  from  the  assigned  claims 
plan  subject  to  a  deduction  of  $500  for 
every  year  that  he  has  operated  his  vehi- 
cle without  the  required  insurance. 

In  the  second  place,  S.  354  does  not 
discriminate  against  the  poor  person  who 
is  a  victim  of  an  automobile  accident. 
Under  S.  354  a  person  receives  compen- 
sation for  the  losses  he  sustained.  There 
is  no  discrimination  between   the  rich 
person  and  the  poor  person.  This  is  not 
true  under  the  present  system  where  the 
rich  person  receives  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  his  economic  loss  whei-eas  tlie 
poor  person  receives  less  than  40  per- 
cent of  his  economic  loss,  even  though 
his  economic  loss  is  far  less  than  that  of 
the  rich  person.  The  poor  person  has  to 
settle  quickly  for  a  small  amount  in  order 
to  continue  to  provide  food  and  shelter 
for  his  family.  A  person  with  greater 
means  can  continue  to  fight  the  insur- 
ance company  for  a  fan-  settlement  An- 
other thing  causing  discrimination  is  the 
way  the  insurance  adjuster  helps  the 
friendly  bcinker  much  more  readily  than 
he  does  the  blue-collar  worker,  divorcee, 
or  bartender. 

Under  S.  354  a  poor  person  will  not  be 
rcquh-ed  to  subsidize  the  losses  of  the 
rich  person  as  he  does  under  tlie  present 
system  or  State  no  fault  plans  which 
permit  insurance  companies,  on  the 
basis  of  fault,  to  shift  losses  between 
themselves.  Under  S.  354  a  person's  In- 
surance company  is  only  required  to  pay 
the  losses  which  that  person  sustains. 
If  a  person  makes  $5,000  a  year  he  will 
be  charged  on  the  basis  of  what  his 
potential  loss  is.  This  is  not  true  under 
the  present  system  or  a  no  fault  plan 
which  requires  a  person's  insurance  com- 
pany to  pay  the  losses  not  only  of  his 
policyholder  but  of  any  other  person 
whose  losses  were  caused  by  the  negli- 
gence or  fault  of  the  policyholder. 

Under  these  systems,  a  person  is  not 
charged  for  what  he  can  recover  if  he 
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is  hijured  in  an  automobUe  accident. 
Rather,  he  is  charged  on  the  basis  of 
what  damage  he  might  cause.  If  the 
average  income  of  all  drivers  within  the 
community  is  $15,000  per  year,  then  the 
poor  person  pays  a  premium  based  upon 
a  ♦15,000-pear-year  loss  rathei-  than  his 
own  EKJtential  loss  of  $5,000  per  year.  A 
$3O,000-a-year  wage  earner  also  pays  a 
premium  based  upon  the  average  loss 
exposure  of  $30,000.  In  this  way,  a  poor 
person  who  is  a  careful  driver  ends  up 
subsidizing  the  rich  person  who  Is  a 
caieful  driver.  Under  S.  354.  this  kind  of 
discrimination  between  rich  and  poor 
will  be  prohibited.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
all  poor  people  will  pay  less  for  their  in- 
surance than  all  rich  people.  Not  only 
does  the  amount  of  loss  determine  the 
insurance  premium  cost  but  also  the 
chances  for  sustaining  that  loss.  If  the 
poor  person  is  a  bad  driver,  then  he  will 
probably  pay  more  for  his  insurance 
than  the  higher  income  wage  earner  who 
is  a  careful  driver  and  less  likely  to  be 
involved  in  an  accident.  But  under  S.  354 
the  careful  low-income  driver  wiH  no 
longer  subsidize  the  higher  income 
driver. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  people  in  this 
country  will  not  be  misled  by  members 
of  the  "injury  industry"  who  will  go  to 
any  length  to  protect  their  economic 
well-being  and  defeat  the  passage  of 
meaningful  no-fault  automobile  insur- 
ance progiams.  There  is  a  certain  irony 
in  the  fact  that  those  very  people  urging 
poor  people  to  oppose  S.  354  because  of 
its  compulsory  insurance  features  are  ad- 
vocating the  passage  of  compulsory  lia- 
bility insurance  plans  at  the  State  level 
which  impose  mandatory  costs  upon  the 
poor  person  without  conferring  any  of 
the  benefits  which  S.  354  would  confer. 


NEW  DISCLOSURES  ON  THE  AIR 
WAR 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  can  now  know  the  whole 
tiTith  about  the  air  war  in  Indochina, 
past  and  present.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment this  week  removed  the  secret  label 
from  an  83 -page  report  on  UA  bombing 
and  casualties  in  Indochina  since  1964. 

For  the  first  time,  the  American  peo- 
ple have  a  country-by-country  break- 
down on  our  bombing  efforts.  At  long 
last,  the  Defense  Department  has  recog- 
nized that  it  was  wrong  to  deny  our  own 
people  the  information  well  known  to  the 
people  under  our  bombs. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  trying  to 
pet  the  facts  before  the  Congress  and 
the  people.  Last  year,  and  again  this  year, 
I  have  introduced  legislation,  cospon- 
sored  by  14  of  my  colleagues,  to  req''.ire 
monthly  disclosure  of  the  figures  on  U.S. 
bombing  and  casualties.  Untn  now,  the 
Defense  Department  always  refused  to 
declassify  these  facts  on  alleged  grounds 
of  possible  danger  to  national  security. 
I  rejected  those  claims,  but  I  welcome 
this  new  decision  by  the  Pentagon. 

While  I  have  had  a  chance  only  to 
glance  at  this  83-page  report,  I  am 
l)lea."?ed  that  the  full  document  will  be 
printed  in  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee's hearings  on  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill.  Rather  than  publishing  them  in 


the  Congressional  Record  as  well,  I 
would  urge  all  interested  persons  to  study 
these  figures  when  they  become  con- 
veniently available. 

H«re  are  some  of  the  facts  which  we 
now  have  on  the  public  record  for  the 
first  time. 

These  new  figures  show  that  our  bomb- 
ing in  Laos  alone  was  about  equal  to  that 
of  all  our  bombing  in  World  War  n.  Our 
bombinqr  in  North  Vietnam  exceeded  that 
in  the  Korean  war. 

We  now  know  for  the  first  time  tliat 
our  B-52's  began  bombing  in  Laos  in 
December  1965 — over  4  years  before  what 
was  publicly  admitted  in  1979. 

Tje  secret  war  in  Laos  took  the  lives 
of  263  Americans,  with  another  570 
wounded.  Seven  Americans  died  In  hostile 
action  in  Thailand,  and  another  534  in 
what  were  described  as  "nonhastiie" 
incidents. 

The  air  war  over  North  Vietnam  cost 
204  American  lives  in  hostile  actions  and 
strangley,  297  lives  in  "nonhostile"  ones. 
These  new  figures  also  show  that  one 
American  died  over  North  Vietnam  in 
March  of  this  year  in  a  hostile  incident, 
though  I  am  not  aware  of  any  previous 
announcement  of  this  fact. 

Our  involvement  in  Cambodia  has  re- 
sulted in  204  U.S.  deaths  as  of  March  31. 
and  there  have  been  more  since  that  time. 
These  deaths  and  casualties  will  continue 
until  we  end  our  involvement  in  this  wai- 
once  and  for  all. 

The  newly  revealed  May  bombing 
figures  for  Cambodia  are  shocking  when 
compared  to  the  declassified  figures.  In 
both  April  and  May  of  this  jrear,  we 
dropped  over  53,000  tons  of  bombs.  This 
is  more  in  1  month  than  we  dropped  in 
Cambodia  in  either  1970  or  1972,  and 
.slightly  below  the  62,000  tons  dropped  i!i 
all  of  1971. 

The  continuing  ferocity  of  the  air  war 
makes  it  urgent  for  the  Congress  to  cut 
off  all  fimds  for  such  bombing. 

Mr.  President,  these  new  disclosures 
are  important  contributions  to  public 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  this 
long  and  tragic  war.  So  long  as  our  in- 
volvement continues,  I  shall  insist  on 
continued  monthly  publication  of  these 
facts.  And  I  trust  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment will  not  again  try  to  conceal 
this  vital  information  behind  a  cloak  of 
secrecy. 


THE  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Peace 
Corps  has  long  been  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion for  me  with  its  thousands  of  self- 
less young  men  and  women  who  htve  vol- 
unteered to  work  in  remote  areas  of  the 
world,  helping  to  plant  crops,  to  build 
schools,  to  teach,  and  to  assist  in  myriad 
efforts  to  raise  Uvlng  standards.  I  be- 
lieve that  they  project  an  image  abroad 
of  the  best  that  the  United  States  has 
to  offer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Record  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
Norma  Scheid  of  Sterling,  HI.,  citing  a 
specific  example  of  the  selflessness  and  ,' 
helpfulness  of  our  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
abroad.  Mrs.  Scheld  survived  a  plane 
crash  in  Afghanistan  to  find  herself  and 
other  survivors  in  a  Kabul  hospital,  in- 
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jured.  hungry,  and  bewildered,  when 
members  of  the  Peace  Corps  arrived  to 
help. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dear  Senator:  On  April  18  I  was  on  a 
tour  Into  the  mountains  north  of  Kabul, 
Afghanistan  (Bamlan) — the  plane  crashed 
Just  after  take  off  for  our  return  to  Kabul. 

Including  our  native  guide  there  were  14 
of  us  plus  the  pUot  and  co-pUot  and  the 
steward.  The  pilot  and  co-pUot  and  2  of  our 
group  were  killed.  Others  were  very  severely 
hurt — lacerations,  gasoline  liquid  burns  (1 
severe).  4  broken  arms,  fractured  necks  2, 
crushed  vertebrae  4.  internal  injwles  2, 
broken  nose  1  and  many  minor  bruises,  lac- 
erations, and  bums.  Our  tour  leader  Is  stlU 
In  a  San  Francisco  hospital.  I  was  one  of  the 
3  luc::y  ones  who  walked  away  from  the 
crash — I  had  2  broken  fingers  and  a  broken 
right  arm  that  has  kept  me  from  writing  this 
sooner. 

I  want  you  to  know  and  any  others  who 
would  be  interested  about  our  experience 
with  the  Peace  Corps  at  Kabul  when  we  were 
In  the  Wazlr  Akbar  Khan  Hospital.  We  ar- 
rived there  at  1:30  p.m.  the  day  after  the 
crash.  The  doctors  had  treated  us  all  but  only 
the  head  doctor  understood  a  few  words  of 
English.  The  sulTering  patients  were  wonder- 
ing 'What  now?' — when  the  Peace  Corps 
came  In  1 1 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  Johnson  had  gathered 
In  all  available  corps-women  when  they  heard 
of  the  crash  on  short  wave.  They  washed  and 
■alved  us.  Q  tips  used  to  remove  the  gravel 
from  the  runaway  from  our  ears  and  eyes. 
Combs,  washcloths,  thermometers,  cases  of 
pop  as  we  couldn't  drink  the  water  (later 
home  boiled  was  brought),  paper  cups, 
straws,  towels,  their  next  best  robes  and  slip- 
pers, ointment  for  scratches  and  bums  as  we 
discovered  them,  English  words,  sympathy, 
understanding,  friendship  and  compassion. 
We  had  had  no  food  since  our  lunch  on 
the  18th  In  Bamlan,  at  7  p.m.  On  the  19th, 
I  realized  we  weren't  getting  any.  I  con- 
tacted Dr.  Johnson,  who  said  your  sup- 
per will  be  there  in  30  minutes!  In  40  min- 
utes our  inner  wants  were  cared  for  by  trays 
catered  to  us  by  the  Kabul  International  Ho- 
tel. Dr.  Johnson  had  called  them  of  our  pre- 
dicament and  for  the  week  we  were  there 
each  meal  was  served  to  us  by  the  Captain 
of  Walters! 

We  were  honored  to  have  our  Ambassador 
and  Mrs.  Neuman  come  in  person,  others 
came  in  later  from  our  Embassy  Including 
the  Womens'  Organization — some  of  whom 
were  nurses. 

So  many  did  so  many  thoughtful  and  kind 
deeds  but  none  were  so  Important  as  the 
coming  of  the  Peace  Corps  at  the  time  they 
were  so  badly  needed  on  that  day  of  our 
near  panic. 

Sincerely, 

Norma  N.  Scheio. 
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A  SOUTH  AMERICAN  STATESMAN 
LOOKS  AT  THE  MULTINATION- 
AL CORPORATION 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  as  we  all 
know  the  multinational  corporation  is 
under  critical  review,  if  not  attack,  at 
home  and  abroad.  It  is  my  concern  that 
the  pendulum  could  swing  too  far  and 
cause  damage  not  only  to  the  American- 
based  multinational  corporation  but  also 
to  the  American  economy  and  in  turn 
the  world  economy  in  a  way  contrary  tc 
our  national  interests. 

I  have  found  Roberto  Campos'  \'oice 
a  welcome  and  sane  addition  to  the  on- 
going debate.  Mr.  Campos  is  a  world 


renowned  economist,  a  former  Finance 
Minister  of  Brazil,  a  member  of  the  Pear- 
son Commission,  and  presently  a  distin- 
guished leader  of  the  Brazilian  private 
sector. 

Mr.  Campos  puts  his  finger  on  the 
dilemma  the  multinational  corporation 
presently  faces  when  he  states: 

Thus,  a  paradox  occurs:  in  Latin  America 
multinational  corporations  are  regarded  as  an 
economic  ramification  of  American  Imperial- 
ism, while  in  their  country  of  origin  they  are 
accused  of  disregarding  the  national  Interest. 

Mr.  Campos  then  goes  on  to  develop  his 
thesis  that  "the  multinational  corpora- 
tion is  neither  an  angel  nor  a  beast." 

I  commend  reading  of  Roberto  Cam- 
pos' article  "The  Art  of  Identifying 
Enemies"  which  appeared  in  the  Brazil- 
ian publication  O  Globo  on  May  16,  1973, 
and  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Record.  In  doing  so  I 
wish  to  disassociate  myself  from  any  ad- 
verse Implication  respecting  the  policy  of 
any  country  as  characterized  by  Mr. 
Campos. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  O  Globo,  Rlo  de  Janeiro,  Br.-jzil, 

May  16, 1973] 

The  Art  of  Identiftinc  Enemies 

(By  Roberto  Campos) 

In  the  demonology  of  Latin  America,  the 
multinational  corporation  Is  the  newest  In- 
carnation of  imperialism.  It  Is  the  enemy 
now  most  in  vogue.  In  order  to  form  "clear 
and  well-defined"  Ideas  on  the  matter,  as 
Descartes  would  want,  we  wish  to  point  out 
things  which,  because  they  are  obvious,  are 
overlooked. 

First,  multinational  corporations  are  not 
a  diabolical  invention  of  American  Imperial- 
Ism.  Indeed,  because  of  the  c'lstresslng  nar- 
row range  of  their  limited  markets,  some 
small  countries  were  pioneers  in  the  field: 
Denmark,  with  the  East  Asiatic  Company; 
the  Netherlands,  with  Philips,  Shell,  and 
Unilever  (the  latter  two  In  association  with 
Great  Britain);  Switzerland,  with  Nestl6; 
and  Italy,  with  Pirelli  and  Olivetti.  Second- 
ly, the  multinational  corporations  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  stateless,  representing  an 
average  of  the  interests  of  their  countries  of 
origin.  In  the  United  States,  cradle  of  the 
majority  of  the  great  multinational  corpora- 
tions, they  are  increasingly  being  accused  of 
conflicting  with  national  Interests;  the  labor 
unions  accuse  them  of  taking  their  Jobs  away 
by  exporting  factories  instead  of  products; 
the  Treasury  criticizes  them  for  their  insist- 
ence on  exporting  capital,  reinvesting  prof- 
its abroad,  and  unpatrlotically  speculating 
against  the  dollar,  thereby  worsening  the 
balance  of  payments  problem;  the  Congress 
is  investigating  these  corporations'  political 
abuses  and  Influence  peddling.  Thus,  a  para- 
dox occurs:  In  Latin  America  multinational 
corporations  are  regarded  as  an  economic 
ramification  of  American  Imperialism,  while 
m  their  country  of  origin  they  are  accused 
of  disregarding  the  national  Interest. 

FRIEND   OR    MONSTER 

As  usually  happens,  that  new  form  of  or- 
ganization, which  Is  steadily  transforming 
International  trade  Into  commerce  between 
companies  rather  than  commerce  between 
countries,  has  qualities  and  defects,  advan- 
tages and  hazards,  which  must  be  analyzed 
pragmatically,  not  exercised  ideologically. 
The  advantages  are:  (A)  the  capacity  to 
transfer  technology;  (B)  the  attraction  of 
International  investment  resotirces;  (c)  the 
rationalization  of  production  by  Increasing 
lt8  scale;  and  (d)  the  faculty  of  International 


marketing,  thereby  promoting  the  expansion 
of  trade.  The  hazards  are:  (a)  the  suffoca- 
tion or  displacement  of  less  technlcaUy  and 
financially  equipped  national  entrepreneurs; 
(b)  the  exercise  of  political  influence  by  rea- 
son of  the  very  size  of  the  enterprises:  (c) 
the  globalization  of  business  decisions  ac- 
cording to  production  and  market  strategy, 
made  In  control  centers  located  outside  the 
country:  and  (d)  the  attempt  by  the  govern- 
ments of  countries  of  origin  to  assert  extra- 
terrltorUlly  their  policies  In  relation  to  the 
exportation  of  capital,  trade  with  enemy 
countries,  tax  systems,  and  antitrust  legis- 
lation. 

The  multinational  corporation  is  neither 
an  angel  nor  a  beast;  its  advantages  should 
be  fully  utilized  and  Its  disadvantages  mini- 
mized. That  Is  precisely  what  calls  for  skUl 
In  the  underdeveloped  country,  which  on  the 
one  hand  needs  capital  and  technology  and 
on  the  other  hand  needs  to  carry  out  Its  own 
development  plans. 

THE   PROBLEM   OF   NATIONALIZATION 

There  are  positive  ways  and  negative  ways 
of  protecting  the  national  entrepreneur  and 
of  promoting  the  domestication  of  the  for- 
eign enterprise. 

Among  the  negative  ways  one  may  point 
to:  (a)  exprc^rlatlon  and  confiscation;  (b) 
compulsory  nationalization  within  a  prede- 
termined period  of  time;  and  (c)  compul- 
sory majority  national  participation  In  all 
enterprises.  These  systems  might  be  called, 
respectively,  the  ChUean  formula,  the  An- 
dean Group  formula,  and  the  Mexican  for- 
mula. AH  of  them  have  their  disadvantages. 
The  first  ends  up  by  causing  damage  to  the 
national  entrepreneur  himself,  because  it 
checks  the  Inflow  of  new  Investment,  slows 
down  the  process  of  growth,  and  therefore 
lessens  the  national  entr^reneur's  oppor- 
tunities for  expansion.  The  second  has  a  less 
discouraging  effect  and  can  be  applied  In 
certain  sectors,  such  as  mining,  where  the 
technological  processes  are  not  so  dynamic 
and  where  the  period  of  amortization  can  be 
easily  calciUated.  It  does,  however,  have 
some  drawbacks:  (a)  knowing  the  fatal  date 
of  the  transfer  of  control,  the  foreign  com- 
panies refrain  from  transferring  more  mod- 
ern technology  and  renewing  equipment; 
and  (b)  the  domestic  capital  expected  to 
acquire  control  might  perhaps  find  more 
productive  uses  elsewhere.  The  Mexican 
formula  is  the  least  discouraging  to  new  in- 
opportunitles  for  administrative  corruption, 
because  of  the  necessity  of  making  excep- 
tions in  cases  where  there  Is  no  managerial 
experience  or  no  local  capital  available  for 
assuming  control.  "Straw  men"  proliferate 
In  Mexico,  that  is,  figureheads  who  lend 
their  names  as  a  cover  for  effective  control 
of  the  companies  by  foreign  interests. 

But  there  are  also  positive  ways  of  protect- 
ing the  national  entrepreneur  and  encourag- 
ing the  gradual  nationallaatlon  of  the  enter- 
prises. These  are  what  Ve  might  caU  the 
Brazilian  formula.  On  the  one  hand  an  effort 
is  made  to  compensate  for  the  relative  weak- 
ness of  the  national  entrepreneur,  giving  him 
preferential  access  to  public  credit,  official 
guaranties,  and  mechanisms  for  financing 
small  and  medium-scale  business.  On  the 
other  band,  the  foreign  companies  are  en- 
couraged to  open  their  doors  to  national  par- 
ticipation In  the  stock  market,  by  means  of 
tax  Incentives  for  open-capital  companies. 
However,  we  are  stUl  not  applying  another 
protective  mechanism,  which  already  exists 
by  law  but  Is  virtually  unused.  This  Is  the 
antitrust  legislation,  which  permits  the  Bra- 
zUlan  Government  to  Intervene  in  the  market 
to  prevent  monopolistic  maneuvers,  whether 
by  national  or  foreign  concerns.  This  device, 
when  skillfully  applied,  could  prevent  the 
acquisition  of  national  companies  by  foreign 
ones  for  the  purpose  of  monopolizing  the 
market.  In  principle,  if  foreign  Investment 
only  acts  as  a  substitute  for  national  invest- 
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ment,  without  adding  new  technology,  di- 
versifying prodvicts,  or  reducing  costs  by 
dramatic  changes  in  the  scale  of  production, 
it  is  undesirable.  Growth  Investment  is  pre- 
ferable to  what  is  Just  substitute  investment. 

THE    OTTESTION    OP    CONTROL 

Instead  of  resorting  to  antl-lmperlallst 
slogans,  Brazil  preferred  a  pragmatic  coexis- 
tence with  the  multinational  corporations. 
We  are  less  dismayed  than  other  countries 
about  the  loss  of  control  and  the  Infringe- 
ment of  sovereignty  deriving  from  the  multi- 
national presence. 

We  believe  that  even  the  largest  of  the  en- 
terprises does  not  have  the  capacity  to  defy 
government  policy,  considering  that  (a)  the 
government  can  manipulate  the  irresistible 
vreapons  of  the  tax  collection  department, 
credit,  foreign  exchange,  and  the  labor  sys- 
tem; (b)  the  basic  Infrastruclure  Inputs — 
transportation,  power,  communications,  pe- 
troleum, and  steel — are  under  national  con- 
trol; (c)  the  most  effective  Instrument  for 
adapting  the  enterprises  to  the  national  In- 
terest Is  the  nationalization  of  the  managers; 
and  (d)  In  view  of  the  development  of  an  In- 
ternational consciousness  concerning  the  di- 
rect sovereignty  of  States,  multinational  cor- 
porations do  not  find  the  climate  for  the 
exercise  of  force,  nor  do  they  find  support 
from  their  own  goverrunents  for  antagon- 
izing other  governments  (diplomatic  pro- 
tection today  Is  limited  to  action  through  the 
coiurts  for  claiming  payment  of  compensation 
for  expropriation) . 

It  is  natural  that  there  should  be  conflicts 
of  Interest  between  the  host  countries  and 
the  multinational  corporations.  Inasmuch  as 
the  latter  seek  to  maximize  their  level  of 
employment  and  Income  In  the  host  coun- 
try. , 

One  example  of  sucn  possible  conflicts  Is 
found  In  the  export  problem.  Export  strategy 
can  lead  multinational  corporations  to  re- 
serve special  or  even  exclusive  preference  for 
their  home  headquarters  in  the  matter  of 
foreign  markets.  Another  example  is  the  mo- 
bility of  capital,  which  at  times  Induces  the 
enterprises  to  make  sudden  and  massive 
transfers  of  resources  in  the  expectation  of 
Increases  In  the  value  of  hard  currencies.  It 
Is  said,  for  example,  that  In  the  recent  specu- 
lative flight  of  the  dollar  In  search  of  the  yen 
and  the  German  market,  the  Arab  sheiks  and 
the  multinational  corporations  were  equally 
responsible. 

These  problems  can  be  solved  by  a  mixture 
at  pressure,  negotiation,  and  regulation, 
without  going  to  the  extreme  of  cutting  off 
one's  nose  to  spite  one's  face.  Brazil  managed, 
for  example,  to  transform  the  multinational 
corporations  into  valuable  Instruments  for 
the  expansion  of  industrial  exports,  by  mak- 
ing the  approval  of  new  projects  or  the  ex- 
pansion of  existing  ones  subject  to  an  agree- 
ment on  exports.  Incidentally,  this  Is  per- 
haps the  best  way  of  guaranteeing  the  trans- 
fer of  man  modem  technology  to  Brazil,  for 
otherwise  the  product  would  not  be  competi- 
tive in  the  International  market.  Contrary 
to  this  pragmatic  posture,  the  Andean  Group, 
which  wishes  to  develop  regional  Integration, 
Is  restricting  the  participation  of  multina- 
tional corporations  in  the  Group,  which 
means  forfeiting  the  most  effective  instru- 
ment for  promoting  industrial  exports. 

The  acid  test  of  time  will  tell  whether  the 
Brazilian  formula  is  preferable  to  the  others. 
In  the  light  of  the  new  rate  of  growth  and 
the  Increasing  autonomy  vested  in  us  by  the 
formation  of  foreign  exchange  reserves  and 
the  increase  In  exports,  it  appears  likely  that 
we  may  have  learned  the  difficult  art  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  true  and  the  false 
enemies  of  development. 

As  Brazil  becomes  more  pragmatic,  Latin 
America  is  becoming  more  Ideological.  That 
kind  of  isolation  does  us  no  harm,  because  if 
the  Brazilian  model  Is  successful,  it  will  have 


the  force  of  example  and  It  wlU  be  conta- 
gious. Nothing  succeeds  like  success. 


INDOCHINA  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  all  heard  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
concerning  the  new  agreement  over 
Indochina  reached  recently  in  confer- 
ences at  Paris  between  Dr.  Henry  Kis- 
singer and  North  Vietnam's  Le  Due  Tho. 
And,  of  course,  we  are  again  hearing 
from  people  who  believe  that  almost  any 
concession  the  United  States  makes  in 
its  dealings  with  the  Communists  is  too 
much. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  the  United  States  did,  indeed, 
give  away  more  than  it  received.  How- 
ever, I  believe  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  items  which  we  gave  up  can  easily 
and  quickly  be  withdrawn  should  the 
Communists  fail  to  keep  their  part  of 
the  new  agreement. 

I  believe  the  most  lucid  and  best  bal- 
anced presentation  of  this  situation  was 
published  in  the  Arizona  Republic  of 
June  13.  In  that  editorial,  consideration 
was  given  to  the  mood  of  Congress  and 
of  the  American  people  at  the  present 
time  and  the  conclusion  was  reached 
that  Dr.  Kissinger  had  again  demon- 
strated that  he  is  a  realistic  professional 
in  the  field  of  diplomacy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  Arizona  Republic  edi- 
torial entitled  "Kissinger  Does  His  Best" 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

KissnTGER  Does  His  Best 
The  draft  Klsslngcr-Le  Due  Tho  communi- 
que, leaked  to  the  press  in  Paris  yesterday 
probably  provides  a  good  key  to  the  new  In- 
dochina agreement  that  wlU  be  signed, 
possibly  today. 

Basically  it  Is  an  agreement  between  North 
Vietnam  and  the  United  States,  bearing  the 
concurrence  of  South  Vietnam  and  the  Vlet- 
cong,  or  Communist  guerrillas  operating  In 
South  Vietnam. 

On  the  whole,  the  draft  commimique  Is 
an  extension  of  an  amplification  of  the  Paris 
peace  agreement  of  last  January.  Dr.  Henry 
Kissinger  and  Le  Due  Tho,  who  negotiated 
both  agreements,  apparently  were  making  a 
major  effort  to  seciire  an  enforceable  stand- 
still between  tlie  warring  factions. 

It  is  hoped  the  military  standstill  will  lead 
to  elections  in  South  Vietnam. 

To  secure  the  new  agreement,  the  United 
States  pledged: 

To  end  bombing  of  Cambodia  and  Laos  Im- 
mediately; 

To  stop  aerial  surveillance  of  North  Viet- 
nam immediately; 

To  resume  clearance  of  the  mined  harbors 
of  North  Vietnam  within  five  days  and  com- 
plete the  Job  within  30  days; 

To  resume  economic  aid  talks  with  North 
Vietnam  within  four  days. 

In  return  North  Vietnam  has  promised: 
To  observe  the  Jan.  37  cease-fire   agree- 
ment; 

To  exchange  civilian  prisoners  with  South 
Vietnam; 

To  account  for  missing  persons  and  per- 
mit grave  inspections; 

To  establish  the  National  Council  for  Bec- 
OBClllatlon  within  45  days; 

To  proceed  with  discussions  ot  procedurss 
for  elections  to  be  held  under  tntemational 
super\'islon. 


Even  a  cursory  lusptectlon  of  the  Kissinger 
Le  Due  Tho  communique  Indicates  that  the 
United  States  gave  away  more  than  it  re- 
ceived. The  mining  of  harbors,  the  bombing 
of  Cambodia  and  the  withholding  of  for- 
eign aid — these  are  the  three  hole  cards  Kis- 
singer had  In  his  hand  at  Paris. 

Although  he  gave  these  three  cards 
up,  it  is  of  course  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  declare  the  aigreement  Inoperathe 
and  go  back  to  bombing,  to  mining  and  to 
refusing  foreign  aid.  It's  possible,  but  not 
likely. 

For  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Con- 
gress was  on  the  verge  of  cutting  off  all 
American  measures  in  Indochina.  Le  Due  Tho 
knew  that  as  well  as  Dr.  Kissinger  did. 

The  United  States  took  what  it  could  get 
at  the  bargaining  table.  If  North  Vietnam 
keeps  Its  side  of  the  bargain,  the  United 
States  will  be  the  winner.  An  honest  election, 
iinder  foreign  supervision,  will  continue  the 
friendly  government,  not  a  Communist-dom- 
inated coalition.  In  Saigon. 

It  also  will  give  the  final  proof.  If  final 
proof  is  needed,  to  American  determbiatloti 
to  support  Its  alliance  with  South  Vietnam. 

And  what  if  North  Vietnam  doesnt  keep 
the  agreement  signed  yesterday?  No  one 
knows,  of  course,  but  South  Vietnam  does 
have  a  substantial  military  organization  and 
it  might  be  able  to  maintain  Its  Integrity — 
as  South  Korea  has  done — assuming  the  con- 
tinuation of  American  supplies. 

That  may  be  a  long  bet,  from  the  American 
standpoint,  but  with  the  mood  In  Congress 
and  In  the  nation  today.  It  is  the  best  the 
United  States  can  get.  Henry  Kissinger  has 
again  demonstrated  he  Is  a  realistic  profes- 
sional In  the  field  of  diplomacy. 


U.S.  MULTINATIONAL  FIRMS  AND 
EXPORTATION  OP  U.S.  JOBS.  CAP- 
ITAL, AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  important  issues  before  Congress 
concerns  our  future  course  in  tntema- 
tional trade.  It  is  urgent  that  aD  Mem- 
bers know  the  facts  and  recognize  the 
misconceptions  concerning  our  problems 
in  world  trade. 

One  of  the  misconceptions  Is  that 
multinational  corporations  are  bad  for 
America.  The  truth  is  that  U.S.  multina- 
tional firms  have  beneficial  economic  ef- 
fects for  the  Nation,  suid  such  firms  are 
essential  to  our  future. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Trade  held  hearings  on  multina- 
tionals. 

Testimony  in  these  hearings  prompted 
Dr.  William  L.  Casey  Jr.,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  Economics  at  Babeon  College. 
Mass.,  to  prepare  a  ver>'  interesting  paper 
concerning  multinationals.  Dr.  Casey, 
who  received  his  Ph.  D.  in  economics 
from  Boston  College,  has  a  special  re- 
search interest  in  international  finance. 

In  his  paper.  Dr.  Casey  points  out  that 
the  net  direct  foreign  Investment  income 
generated  by  our  multinational  firms  has 
been  a  strong  positive  element  in  our  bal- 
ance of  payments,  and  U.S.  multinational 
firms  are  not  net  exporters  of  capital  as 
some  critics  would  have  us  believe. 

Dr.  Casey  has  concluded  thAt  benefits 
to  U.S.  employmoit  accrue  directly 
through  the  export  stimulation  that  in- 
vestments abroad  provides.  Multina- 
tional firms  may  export  jobs,  but  they 
also  import  jobs.  He  believes  that  re- 
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strictlons  to  halt  the  exporting  of  jobs 
would  inevitably  serve  to  block  the  Im- 
porting of  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  views 
of  Dr.  Casey  will  help  to  better  inform 
the  Congress  on  this  issue  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  outstanding 
paper  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VS.  MOLTINATIONAI,  FiBMS  AND  THE  EXPORTA- 
TION or  U.S.  Jobs,  Capital,  and  Technology 
(By  WUllam  L.  Casey.  Jr.) 
In  assessing  the  total  Impact  of  U.S.  multi- 
national firm  operations  abroad  on  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  U.S.  economy,  logic  dic- 
tates that  a  balanced  view  must  be  taken  of 
relative  costs  and  benefits.  As  In  the  case  of 
free  trade,  the  free  flow  of  direct  Investment 
capital  between  nations  produces  a  trade-off; 
Individual  countries  benefit  but  not  without 
cost.  The  Internal  political  decision  to  sup- 
port or  restrict  capital  movements  abroad 
must  be  preceded  by  a  careful  analysis  of 
current  international  economic  conditions  or 
clrcumstancej  which  determine  whether  a 
country's  Interests  on  balance  will  be  served 
best  by  the  promotion  of  freer  capital  flows 
or  by  a  restriction  of  the  ssune. 

It  Is  relatively  easy  for  proponents  of  the 
Burke-Hartke  bill  to  cite  specific  examples 
of  how  the  U.S.  multinational  firms  militate 
against  special  segments  of  the  U.S.  economy. 
Conversely,  opponents  have  no  difficulty  In 
structuring  a  defense  by  citing  specific  bene- 
fits. Isolated  arguments,  however,  are  of  little 
value  to  public  policy  makers  unless  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  opposing  views  are  examined 
in  such  a  way  as  to  determine  in  which  di- 
rection the  scales  tip. 

First  of  aU,  It  must  be  recognized  that  the 
Impact  of  \3S.  direct  Investment  abroad  on 
the  U.S.  economy  Is  ambiguous.  The  primary, 
superficial  effects  are  clearly  discernible  but 
the  secondary  and  tertiary  effects  are  not. 
The  purpose  of  this  paper  Is  not  to  resolve  all 
of  the  complex  Issues  that  have  emerged 
from  recent  congressional  hearings  and  other 
public  debates  on  thoee  aspscts  of  the  Burke- 
Hartke  bill  relating  to  multinational  firm 
operations:  rather.  It  Is  to  shed  light  on  the 
complexities  and  ambiguities  of  such  Issues 
and  to  expose  the  superficiality  of  some  testi- 
mony to  date  particularly  from  the  propo- 
nents of  the  aforementioned  bill. 
vs.  multinationals  and  the  exportation  op 

CAPITAL 

It  is  undeniably  true  that  new  foreign  In- 
vestments made  by  U.S.  multinationals 
abroad  may  serve  as  a  short-term  source  of 
U.S.  balance-of-payments  disturbance.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
financial  managers  of  U.S.  subsidies  abroad 
will  honor  their  responsibilities  to  stock- 
holders during  periods  of  foreign  speculation 
against  the  dollar  by  engaging  in  hedging  op- 
erations designed  to  prevent  corporate  asset 
depreciation.  Clearly,  U.S.  multinationals 
have  contributed  to  pressure  on  the  interna- 
tional dollar  during  recent  crises  through  the 
conversion  of  corporate-owned  dollars  Into 
harder  currencies.  However,  despite  the  va- 
lidity of  these  contentions.  It  does  not  follow 
that  U.S.  balance-of-payments  and  Interna- 
tional dollar  difficulties  are  ultimately  trace- 
able to  U.S.  multinational  firm  operations 
abroad.  Indeed  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
harsher  restrictions  on  the  same  would  even- 
tually serve  to  compound  our  International 
financial  problems. 

The  reasons  for  the  erosion  In  foreign  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar,  and  the  accompanying 
loss  In  value,  are  simple,  not  complex.  Specu- 
lative crises  have  been  spurred  by  the  flood- 
ing of  foreign  exchange  markets  abroad  with 
dollars  which,  in  turn,  has  resulted  from  per- 
sistently large  U.S.  balance-of-payments  def- 


icits. If  Indeed  It  can  be  demonstrated  that 
U.S.  multinationals  through  their  direct  In- 
vestments are  responsible  In  total  or  in  part 
for  U.S.  balance-of-payments  deterioration 
during  the  past  decade,  then  the  condemna- 
tions of  multinationals  by  Burke-Hartke  pro- 
ponents are  Justifiable.  However,  this  Is  not 
the  case. 

Admittedly,  spurts  in  new  direct  invest- 
ments abroad  over  a  short  period  of  time  can 
produce  temporary  disequilibria  in  external 
balance,  but  deterioration  in  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance-of-payments posture  has  been  a  long- 
term  phenomenon  dating  back  to  the  late 
1950's.  Over  the  long  term,  the  balance-of- 
payments  effects  of  foreign  investment  pro- 
grams tend  to  be  favorable  In  the  absence  of 
artificial  capital  controls.  The  conclusion 
that  repatriated  earnings,  royalties  and  fees 
from  past  foreign  Investments  eventually 
grow  in  excess  of  new  investment  outlays  Is 
both  theoretically  and  empirically  verifiable.^ 
Recognition  of  the  same  has  prompted  both 
economists  and  members  of  Congress  to  con- 
demn the  U.S.  direct  investment  controls  of 
1968  since  their  inception.  The  following  posi- 
tion statement  is  typical. 

"Restriction  of  U.S.  direct  Investment 
abroad  must  eventually  undermine  this 
country's  balance-of-payments  position 
through  a  decline  In  profits  and  dividends 
from  abroad,  through  a  drop  in  earnings 
from  the  sale  of  technology  and  managerial 
services,  and  through  a  loss  of  exports  to 
subsidiaries  and  to  foreigners  making  pur- 
chases through  U.S.  dealer-subsidiaries.'" 

Proponents  of  the  Burke-Hartke  bill  may 
argue  that  U.S.  multinational  firms  are  ex- 
porters of  capital  but  they  may  not  argue 
with  validity  that  these  firms  are  net  export- 
ers of  capital.  In  our  balance-of-payments  ex- 
perience surpluses  on  long-term  and  capital 
account  reveal  quite  the  opposite.  Histori- 
cally, the  net  direct  foreign  Investment  In- 
come generated  by  our  multinational  firms 
has  been  a  strong  positive  element  In  our 
balance  of  payments.  To  restrict  the  opera- 
tions of  multinationals,  therefore,  is  to  re- 
strict the  net  Infiow  of  repatriated  earnings 
which  currently  is  serving  to  offset.  In  part, 
trade  deficits  and  other  payments  difficulties. 
Nevertheless,  enthusiasm  about  the  posi- 
tive aspects  of  direct  foreign  Investments 
must  be  tempered  by  political  reality.  In  an 
atmosphere  of  free  capital  flows  our  multi- 
nationals will  contribute  positively  to  our 
balance-of-payments  position.  Unfortunate- 
ly, however,  restrictions  may  come  from  the 
other  side.  If  the  policies  of  a  few  foreign 
countries  today— designed  to  limit  the  trans- 
fer of  subsidiary  earnings  back  to  the  U.S.  or 
to  restrict  the  importation  of  goods  by  sub- 
sidiaries from  U.S.  parent  companies — be- 
come universal,  then  the  pKJsitlve  effect  of 
our  direct  Investments  on  our  balance  of 
payments  will  soon  disappear.  Under  such 
conditions  it  may  become  necessary  to  re- 
taliate in  order  to  protect  our  balance-of- 
payments  interests.  Unfortunately,  in  a  for- 
eign investment  war,  as  In  the  case  of  a  trade 
war,  there  will  be  no  ultimate  winners.  The 
temptation  to  impose  harsh  capital  restric- 
tions or  to  Impose  tax  penalties  on  U.S. 
multinationals  should  be  resisted  unless 
there  is  a  total  breakdown  in  International 
cooperation. 

U.S.    MULTINATIONALS  AND  THE 
EXPORTATION  OF   JOBS 

The  Impact  of  U.S.  direct  Investments 
abroad  on  domestic  employment  Is  clearly  a 
more  emotional  issue  than  the  broader 
balance-of-payments  Implications.  Obvious- 
ly, firms  that  invest  abroad  create  Jobs 
abroad  and,  assxuning  a  fixed  corporate  in- 
vestment capacity,  It  Is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  foreign  Investments  compete  with 
domestic  Investments.  U.S.  labor  groups, 
arguing  in  support  of  the  Burke-Hartke  bill. 
Implicitly  make  such  an  assumption  from 
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which  the  conclusion  is  derived  that  U.S. 
corporate  Investment  policy  Is  a  zero  sum 
game;  namely,  that  there  exists  a  one-to-one 
trade  off  between  Jobs  created  abroad  and 
those  lost  at  home. 

On  the  surface  this  line  of  argumentation 
seems  logical,  and  indeed  it  is,  if  one  accepts 
the  assumption  of  a  fixed  corporate  Invest- 
ment capacity.  The  difficiilty  is  with  the 
assumption,  of  course,  because  it  Ignores  the 
very  nature  of  Job-creating  corporate  in- 
vestment as  a  dynamic  process.  When  U.S. 
firms  Invest  abroad  market  forces  are  un- 
leased  which  create  secondary  and  tertiary 
employment  effects,  some  of  which  are  most 
favorable  to  U.S.  domestic  labor  Interests. 
U.S.  direct  Investments  abroad,  both  direct- 
ly and  Indirectly,  create  domestic  Jobs  as 
weU  as  foreign  Jobs.  Benefits  to  U.S.  employ- 
ment accrue  directly  through  the  export 
stimulation  that  Investments  abroad  pro- 
vides. Overseas  plants  of  UJ3.  multinational 
firms  are  major  customers  of  UJ3.  export  in- 
dustries, averaging  over  the  past  five  years 
approximately  25  per  cent  of  total  annual  U.S. 
exports.  Obviously,  when  U.S.  exports  expand 
because  of  the  increased  Import  needs  of 
growing  U.S.  subsidiaries  abroad,  employ- 
ment is  created  within  U.S.  export  industries. 
It  Is  true  that  multinational  firms  based 
in  the  United  States  Import  as  well  as  ex- 
port. The  question  natvu-ally  arises  of  whether 
Job  losses  In  U.S.  Import-substitute  indus- 
tries offset  Job  gains  In  U.S.  export  Industries. 
Apparently  this  Is  not  the  case.  As  reported 
by  the  New  York-based  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council. 

"U.S.  multinational  companies  are  leading 
exporters  of  U.S.  products,  accounting  for 
roughly  half  of  total  U.S.  merchandise  ex- 
ports. Industries  with  the  largest  participa- 
tion m  foreign  Investment  were  found  by  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  to  be  the  heaviest 
contributors  to  U.S.  exports.  A  survey  by  the 
Emergency  Committee  for  American  Trade 
found  that  exports  of  74  multinational  cor- 
porations in  manufacturing  increased  by  181 
per  cent  in  the  last  decade,  compared  to  a 
124  per  cent  growth  In  total  UJ3.  manufac- 
tured exports. 

"The  UJ3.  Tariff  Commission  has  stated 
that  those  Industries  with  substantial  U.S. 
foreign  Investments  are  least  associated  with 
the  recent  rise  in  U.S.  imports.  In  those  U.S. 
industries  where  Imports  have  made  the 
fastest  inroads,  the  imports  have  generally 
not  come  from  U.S.  subsidiaries  abroad. 
Anart  from  Imports  under  the  U.S.-Canada 
.ato  agreement,  imports  from  foreign  manu- 
facturing affiliates  constitute  only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  total  U.S.  Imports." » 

On  balance,  therefore,  it  would  appear  as 
though  the  trade-induced  effects  of  U.S.  mul- 
tinational firm  transactions  on  U.S.  employ- 
ment are  generally  beneficial. 

Apart  from  trade-Induced  benefits,  there 
are  additional  aspects  of  U.S.  foreign  invest- 
ments which  promote  domestic  Job  expan- 
sion, although  indirectly.  U.S.  multinationals 
with  profitable  enterprises  abroad  are  pro- 
vided with  Investlble  funds  through  the  re- 
patriation of  earnings  which  can  be  used 
domestically  to  support  domestic  real  invest- 
ments and  to  create  additional  domestic 
Jobs.  Indeed,  aggregated  statistics  reveal  that  , 
most  domestic  real  investments  are  made 
by  those  U.S.  firms  which  are  most  active 
abroad,  the  implication  being  that  the  rela- 
tionship t>etween  domestic  and  foreign  in- 
vestment is  more  complementary  than  com- 
peting. 

Furthermore,  It  must  be  noted  that  the 
growth  of  U.S.  multinational  firms  abroad 
has  been  accompanied  by  the  growth  of  U.S. 
multinational  bank  operations.  Another 
complementary  relationship  emerges  when 
successful  business  enterprise  abroad  pro- 
duces the  need  for  banking  services,  thereby 
generating  bank  earnings  which  can  be  re- 
patriated back  to  the  U.S.  and  rechanneled 
by  parent  banks  Into  domestic  Investments 
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creating  domestic  Job  opportuntiles.  Finally, 
and  most  Indirectly,  domestic  Jobs  may  be 
created  by  foreign  direct  Investment  In  the 
U.S.  made  possible  by  the  availability  of 
Eurodollars  and  other  dollars  abroad  which 
originated  In  the  first  Instance  through  the 
expenditures  made  by  U.S.  multinationals. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  it  is  accurate  for 
proponents  of  the  Burke-Hartke  bill  to  cite 
U.S.  m\iltlnatlonals  as  exporters  of  Jobs; 
however.  It  Is  deceiving  to  Ignore  the  equally 
valid  fact  that  multinationals  also  Import 
jobs.  Restrictions  designed  to  prevent  the 
former  inevitably  would  serve  to  block  the 
latter.  Because  of  the  complexities  of  the 
direct  and  Indirect  employment  effects  that 
foreign  investments  tend  to  produce,  it  is 
Impossible  to  measure  with  precision  exactly 
bow  many  Jobs  will  be  gained  or  lost  per 
unit  of  foreign  Investment  expenditure; 
however,  careful  analysis  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  net  beneficial  effect  and  therefore 
would  seem  to  Justify  a  liberal  rather  than  a 
restrictive  VS.  direct  Investment  policy.* 

TTJS.  MT7LTINATI0NALS  AND  THE  EXPORTATION  OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

In  addition  to  other  arguments  cited  above, 
proponents  of  the  Burke-Hartke  bill  are  quite 
vocal  In  criticizing  U.S.  multinationals  as 
exporters  of  American-developed  technology. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  short-term  U.S.  bal- 
ance-of-payments benefits  of  the  same  do 
not  Jvistify  the  resulting  loss  of  industrial 
and  military  secrets  nor  the  resulting  ero- 
sion of  U.S.  marketing  and  productivity  ad- 
vantages which  costs  Americans  Jobs. 

As  articulated  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Brenner, 
the  Director  of  Marketing  of  Coates  and  Wei- 
ler  Corporation,  the  central  employment  ar- 
gument is  as  follows: 

"For  many  years  our  advanced  products 
enabled  us  to  compete  in  international  mar- 
kets despite  high  prices  (and  high  wage 
rates). 

"What  has  happened  in  the  1060's  and  con- 
tinues is  that  American  corporations,  via 
licensing  agreements,  foreign  plant  construc- 
tion and  other  mvUtlnational  arrangements, 
have  given  away  for  a  very  small  portion  of 
real  cost  and  value  this  advanced  technol- 
ogy and.  with  it,  the  Jobs  it  created.  Where  » 
multinational  corporation  licenses  a  product 
abroad,  it  gives  away  the  technology  created 
by  Americans  educated  at  public  exi>ense,  and 
the  American  Jobs  which  produce  that  prod- 
uct, for  the  5  or  10  per  cent  represented  by 
the  license  fee  or  return  on  Invested  capital. 
Result — the  American  worker  loses  a  Job,  the 
U.S.  loses  an  export  product  and  becomes  an 
Importer  of  that  product,  but  the  corpora- 
tion still  nets  6  or  10  per  cent.  Result — un- 
employment plus  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lems. Naturally,  the  foreign  producer  can 
sell  for  less — he  basnt  had  to  Invest  In  the 
education,  the  R  &  D,  or  the  wages  which 
support  the  American  system." « 

In  assessing  the  valadity  of  such  a  position 
It  Is  again  necessary  to  penetrate  beneath 
the  surface  in  examining  secondary  as  well 
as  primary  implications.  On  the  one  hand,  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  dissemination  of 
American  know-bow  abroad  will  expand  the 
production  horizons  of  foreign  countries  and 
wUl  raise  foreign  labor  productivity.  If  Amer- 
ican technology  is  properly  assimilated  and 
utilized  by  the  importing  country,  then  em- 
ployment, investment,  and  balance-of-pay- 
ments benefits  will  accrue.  However,  this 
need  not  be  at  the  expense  of  American  em- 
ployment and  Investment  opportunities  nor 
American  balance-of-payments  solvency. 
Again  it  is  erroneous  to  assume  a  zero  stim 
game.* 

The  transfer  of  technology  across  Inter- 
national boundaries  is  a  dynamic  process 
which  takes  many  forms.  It  may  Involve  the 
transfer  of  physical  Items  such  as  drawings, 
tooling,  machinery,  process  Information, 
specifications  and  patents;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  arise  simply  through  personal 
scientific  contact  or  through  the  dissemina- 
tion of  scientific  journals.  The  United  States 


Is  a  net  exporter  of  technology  because  this 
is  our  comparative  advantage.  As  the  most 
technologically  advanced  country  in  the 
world,  it  is  natural  to  expect  a  net  outflow 
of  technical  information  and  know-how.  The 
effect  of  artificially  blocking  the  multina- 
tional firm's  involvement  In  the  process 
through  passage  of  Title  6  of  the  Burke- 
Hartke  bin  will  simply  be  to  spur  the  dis- 
semination of  our  advanced  technology 
through  other  avenues.  The  U.S.  direct  in- 
vestment bans  of  1968  have  failed  in  part 
because  of  the  ease  by  which  the  capital  re- 
strictions have  been  circumvented.  Tech- 
nology transfers  will  prove  to  be  as  uncon- 
trollable because  of  the  availability  of  com- 
mercially valuable  scientific  Information 
capable  of  being  disseminated  through  per- 
sonsd  contact,  publications  and  other  means. 
This,  of  course,  begs  the  question.  Of  cen- 
tral importance  is  not  whether  technology 
transfer  can  be  controlled,  but  rather, 
whether  It  should  be. 

Few  would  argue  with  the  proposition  that 
VS.  exportation  of  technology,  with  or  with- 
out multinational  firm  Involvement,  is  a 
logical  extension  of  the  principle  of  com- 
parative advantage.  Multinationals  adhere  to 
the  principle  but  have  added  a  new  dimen- 
sion through  the  exportation  of  technology 
in  support  of  foreign  production  operations. 
High  technology  goods  are  both  produced  and 
sold  abroad  as  well  as  being  produced  at 
home  for  purposes  of  exportation.  The  most 
efficient  production  processes  and  techniques 
are  also  transferred  abroad  in  support  of  for- 
eign operations. 

Certainly,  proponents  of  Burke-Hartke  re- 
strictions have  a  valid  case  if  American  firms 
are  "giving  away"  technical  know-how  with- 
out adequate  compensation  and  if  the  trans- 
fer of  the  same  leads  to  a  loss  of  competitive 
advantage  in  American  Industry.  Evidence 
seems  to  indicate,  however,  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  Much  of  the  know-how  transferred 
abroad  by  American  firms  does  not  qualify 
as  secret  Information  guarded  by  patent 
rights;  rather.  It  is  know-bow  that  foreign 
recipients  could  acquire  through  other 
means,  e.g.,  technical  Journal.  As  a  result  Its 
acquisition  does  not  necessarily  compromise 
the  competitive  advantages  of  American  In- 
dustries.' On  the  other  hand,  some  transfers 
do  involve  system-specific  technology  which 
foreign  recipients  could  not  acquire  through 
other  means,  and,  as  a  result,  relative  com- 
petitive advantages  may  be  altered  through 
multinational  firm  patent  sales  and  licensing 
arrangements.  Nevertheless,  this  is  precisely 
the  t3rpe  of  technology  that  American  firms 
will  not  transfer  abroad  or  Internally  with- 
out adequate  compensation;  it  will  hardly 
be  "given  away"  by  profit  seeking  firms. 
Transfers  will  be  made  If  compensation  is 
adequate  to  cover  real  and  opportunities 
costs  including  the  surrendering  of  internal 
technical  "secrets"  and  the  potential  loss  of 
future  markets.  Experience  has  shown  that 
the  price  of  transfer  which  foreign  recipients 
must  pay  is  in  many  instances  prohibitive 
because  of  high  costs  and,  therefore,  the 
market  transfer  process  does  provide  a  built- 
in  check  against  the  wholesale  erosion  of 
American  technological  advantages.* 

Even  In  those  cases  in  which  such  trans- 
fers are  made,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  U.S. 
multinationals  militate  against  American 
economic  Interests.  It  was  shown  earlier  in 
this  paper  that  secondary  domestic  employ- 
ment benefits  do  result  from  profitable  U.S. 
multinational  firm  ventures  abroad;  the 
profitable  sale  of  technology  is  no  exception 
to  this  rule.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  reiter- 
ated that  technological  transfer  is  a  dynamic, 
not  a  static  process.  U.S.  technology,  ex- 
ported and  applied  abroad,  often  returns 
through  horizontal  or  vertical  transfer  in 
more  sc^hlsticated  and  applicable  forms, 
thereby  supporting  American  Industry  and 
employment.  The  United  States  is  a  major 
Importer,  as  well  as  exporter,  of  technology. 
In  recent  years  the  U.S.  share  of  total  world 


expenditures  for  Imported  technology  has 
i^proxlmated  12  per  cent  which  Is  more  than 
France's  share  and  only  slightly  less  than 
Japan's  and  Germany's  shares.' 

The  implications  are  clear.  If  UjS.  govern- 
ment policy  blocks  the  exportation  of  tech- 
nology from  the  U.S.,  beneficial  Imports  will 
be  blocked  as  well  through  expected  foreign 
retaliation.  Admittedly,  the  U.S.  Is  a  net  ex- 
porter of  technology  but  In  many  product 
and  production  process  areas  UjS.  technology 
is  sold  abroad  with  alternative  or  similar 
technologies  available  from  other  countries. 
The  public  policy  blockage  of  U.S.  exports 
would  not  prevent  the  (application  of  tech- 
nology from  other  sources;  rather,  it  would 
only  result  in  loss  of  income  to  the  United 
States  with  adverse  balance-of-payments  re- 
percussions.'" 

The  VS.  goverimient  has  the  responsibil- 
ity to  protect  the  nation  against  the  loss  of 
military  secrets  through  private  technologi- 
cal transfers.  The  national  security  argument 
made  by  proponents  of  the  Burke-Hartke  bill 
has  validity.  However,  in  other  areas  unre- 
lated to  defense  or  national  security,  natural 
market  processes  would  seem  sufficient  to 
guard  against  the  loss  of  VS.  competitive  ad- 
vantages In  high  technology  endeavors.  Mu- 
tual benefits  do  accrue  ultimately  to  both 
technology-exporting  and  technology-im- 
porting countries.  Artificial  barriers  against 
technology  transfer  are  no  more  defensible 
than  artificial  trade  or  capital  restrictions. 
After  all,  free  technological  transfer  Is  a 
corollary  of  free  trade  and  free  capital  flows. 
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AN  EDUCA-nONAL  HONOR  FOR 
ILLINOIS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  last  month 
the  National  Education  Fair  was  held 
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here  in  Washington  for  educators  fram 
across  the  country.  Sponsored  by  the 
T3B.  Office  of  Education's  Bureau  of 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education, 
the  conference  was  designed  to  facili- 
tate the  sharing  of  successful  education 
practices. 

I  am  very  proud  that  a  title  in  ESEA 
project  in  Peotone,  HI..  Early  Preven- 
tion of  School  Failure — EPSF— was  one 
of  the  12  ESEA  projects  selected  from 
among  several  himdred  exemplary  proj- 
ects to  participate  in  the  education  fair. 
To  be  considered  as  exemplary,  projects 
must  show  evidoice  of  success,  cost  ef- 
fectiveness. Innovfttion,  and  the  qnuOlty 
of  being  exportable  to  other  schorts  with 
simflar  needs.  KP3P  fulfilled  the  exact- 
ing requirements. 

The  objectives  of  EPSP  are  to  iden- 
tify students  with  learning  disabilities 
at  the  Icindergarten  level,  then  to  pro- 
vide each  diild  with  an  individually  pre- 
scribed program  of  instruction  geared  to 
his  needs.  The  program  is  constsmtly  re- 
vised as  the  child  progresses,  with  an 
eye  toward  fulfflling  his  unique  idiysical 
and  verbal  potential. 

I  commend  Mrs.  Luceille  Werner,  the 
project  director  of  EPSP.  and  her  col- 
leaexies  in  the  Peotone  school  system 
who  achieved  such  a  high  degree  of  suc- 
cess with  this  program  and  who  brought 
this  recognition  of  educational  excellence 
to  Illinois. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNINO 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
Is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  the  hour  of 

9  ajn.  foilowing  a  recess.  After  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order,  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  business,  S.  268,  the  national 
land  use  policy  bill.  The  question  will  be 
on  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Haksih), 
amendment  No.  244.  There  is  a  time 
limitation  of  approximately  1  hour  on 
that  amendment.  The  vote  will  occur  at 

10  a.m.,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  There  will  be  other  yea-smd- 
uay  votes  during  tomorrow,  presumably. 

The  Senate  will  continue  its  consid- 
eration of  the  land  use  policy  bill  and, 
hopefully,  will  complete  action  on  that 
bill  tomorrow. 

I  believe  that  is  all  I  have  to  say.  Hie 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  al- 
ready indicated  the  program  for  the 
days  ahead. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  being  no  further  business  to  como 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 


with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  recess  until  9  ajn.  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:21 
p.m..  the  Senate  recessed,  in  accordance 
with  the  previoiis  order,  imtil  tomorrow, 
June  21,  1973,  at  9  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Nominations  received  by  the  Senate 
June  20  (legislative  day  of  June  18), 
1973: 

Joint  Fkoebal-Staix  Lako  XTss  PuuHntfc 

COMKISSION  rOK  i^i^iT»^ 

Burton  W.  SUcock.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
memlwr  ot  Uie  Joint  Federal-Stato  lAnd 
Um  manning  Commission  for  Alaska,  vice 
Jack  O.  Horton.  resigned. 

In  th«  Navt 

The  following  named  Reserve  Officers  of  the 
U.8.  Nary  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  commander: 

UNC 

Albrecbt,  Kugene  WUllam 
Axu^noetos.  George 
Arnold.  Coj  Hudson,  n 
Avenengo.  Charles  Melrtn 
Aydelotte.  Samuel  Rotwrt 
Aylward,  WUllam  E. 
Bacon.  Robin  Lelgb 
Baker.  Robert  AUen 
Barling,  Stephen  Douglas,  Jfc 
Bell,  William  Frederick 
Berggren,  Paul  Oow 
Best.  WUllam  V. 
Black weU,  Edwin  HarrlaoB.  Jt. 
Blakeman.  Frederic  Birdaey 
Blaker,  Charles  Franklin 
Borgardt,  Elmer  G. 
Boyden.  Donald  Lamont 
Briggs.  PraDjOin  Henry 
Brocklehurst,  Donald  James 
Burcham.  Gary  Don 
CarlLn.  Bernard  Thomas 
Chlldrass.  Carlisle  Hugh 
Chrlsman,  George  P..  Jr. 
Cllnkscales.  Hulan  Ferrell 
Coen,  Richard  Joseph 
Collins.  Clyde 
CoUlns.  Jesse  Ray 
Col«^an,  WiUlam  Joseph 
Cook,  Paul  Mack 
Cowan,  Robert  Charles 
Creech,  BUly  Sims 
Crowley,  Barrett  Klrkmaa 
Daniels,  WUllam  DonaM 
Dawson.  Allan  J. 
Bearing.  Paul  Wayne 
DeUlnger,  David  Worth 
DlsUvestro.  Richard  Alfred 
DomvUle,  Compton  N..  Jr. 
Doremua,  Robert  Bartach 
Krvln.  Robert  Earl 
Sslcew.  John  Burgess 
Evans,  Arnold  Alan 
Falkensteln.  Timothy  O. 
Fare,  Claude  Lee 
Farris,  Gary  Francis 
Fetzer.  Norman  Charlea 
Francis.  Jon  Kenneth 
Fredlan.  Thomas  Vincent 
GaUo.  Michael  John 
Gebhart.  John  Dewall 
Glannonatti,  Curtis  Alan 
Consalves,  VlrgU  Anthony 
Graham^  Robert  Everett 
Griffin.  Donald  AUen 
Hamel.  Donald  Rodolphe 
Bannoa,  Edward  Robert,  IZ 
Harker,  Wmiam  Gilbert 
Harris,  Donald  E.,  Jr. 
Henry,  George  Richard 
Hood.  Warren  Wheeler 
Howell,  Eugene  Davis 


Hiishaw,  Walter  Dal* 
Ivey,  Ora  FrankUn 
Jothnston.  Boy  Warren 
Kaucher.  WUllam  DeUasr 
Kelly,  Theodore  Aiansoa 
Klsh.  John  Tbeodors 
Lavln.  LAwrence  M. 
Lockeman.  George  Franklin,  Jr. 
Luna.  WiUlam  Loyd 
Lynch,  Hubbard.  Jr. 
Lynch.  John  Brimund.  Jr. 
Maaske,  Gary  Lee 
Maloney.  John  Joseph.  Jr. 
Matthews,  BlUy  Charles 
McCarthy,  Joixn  D. 
McCuUough.  RaymoDd  Kettli 
McOanlel,  Peter  WUcox 
McGlrr,  Francis  WilUam,  Jr. 
McKlnney.  Char'es  Preston 
Meleskl,  David  R. 
Miller,  David  Weaver 
MUler.  Donald  Milton 
Montag.  Richard  Varley 
Montean,  Levi 
Moran.  William  Thomas 
Moser,  Carter  Harris 
Mueller.  Donald  Charles 
Murphy.  Warren  T.,  Jr. 
Musselman.  David  Eugens 
Newton,  WUllam  Preston 
Oehlbeck,  Ronald  John 
Oliver,  John  Edward 
Ol3on.  Dennis  A. 
Pacalo.  Nicholas 
Plersae.  Charles  Ralph 
Prater.  James 

Quackenbush,  Abram  Harold 
Radam,  Robert  Lucas 
Ready.  Oeor^  E. 
Reed,  Sullivan  Webster 
Remsen.  Henry 
Rlnard.  Tommie  F. 
Rogers.  Ronald  Darid 
Rogstad,  Allen  Rockwell 
Ross.  Charles  Patrick 
Sage,  Alfred  George  Jr. 
Sanders.  Frederick  Haydn 
Sara  J  Ian,  Harry 
Scarfato.  Thomas  J. 
Schlosser,  Floyd  WiUlam 
Scbwarz.  Paul  PbiUp 
Sequelra.  Frank  Edmund 
Smith.  Richard  Wiiman 
Spaim.  Howard  William 
Stack.  Thomas  ^"'•^iiwi 
Steffen,  Werner  H. 
Tatro.  Carl  Joseph  Jr. 
Taylor.  Otis  Wlntfred  H 
Vannorden,  Gerald  J. 
Vesterby,  Roger  Earl 
Walrod.  David  Joseph 
Wells.  Jack  DeU 
Weltner.  Howard  Allen 
Wenzlau.  Charles  Normac  H 
Whipple.  Fred  Eugene 
Willis,  David  HunUngton 
Woodall.  ElUott  Arnold 

SUPPLY   OOSM 

Armitage,  James  Harold 
Chancier,  Robert  T. 
Fiaush,  Donald  A. 
Hohenberg,  Morris 
Lesser,  Murray 
MeUert,  John  James 
Oaks,  Jacob  O.,  Jr. 
Roetbe,  Edward  A. 
Scolplno,  Frank  J.,  Jr. 
Wagoner,  Edgar  Lee,  Jr. 

CHAPLAIN  oaara 
Black.  Richard  David 
Brasley.  Luclan  Roger 
Cuslci,  William  Francis 
Howland.  Joseph  Albert 
liandry.  Oene  Daniel 
Whatley.  Wallace  Hestel 

NUBss  ooara 
Cteslelka,  Caroline  Anns 
Coif ord.  Therese  Veronica 
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Ewalt,  Lois  lone 
Heston,  Esther  ElUcott 
Johnson,  Audrey  Maxlne 
McCarthy,  EUeen  Johanne 
McCree,  Hazel  Pauline 
MUIer,  Edna  Pelntuch 
MorlchelU,  Irma  Mary 
Schoonover,  Dona  Jean 
Sherer.  Vera  Lorraine 

The  following  named  officers  of  the  VS. 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  captain: 
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UNS 

Taylor,  Ijeslle  A. 
Qoldbeck,  LewU  H.,  Jr. 

SUPPLT  COBPS 

Sappanos,  Louts  M.,  Jr. 

CHAPLALN   COKP8 

Stewart,  Dell  F. 
Ferrerl,  Peter  J. 

MEDICAL   SEKVICE  CORPS 

Beam,  Walter  E. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  conlhnned  by 
the  Senate  Jime  20  (legislative  day  of 
June  18).  1973: 

General  Services  Administration 

Arthur  F.  Sampson,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  Administrator  of  General  Services. 

(The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
dvily  constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— •Tl'ccf/iesrfai^,  June  20, 1973 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Nathan  Kapner,  Hlllel  Hebrew 
Academy  and  Synagogue,  Massapequa, 
N.Y.,  offered  the  followhig  prayer: 

O  Lord,  be  Thou  with  this  assembly  of 
legislators  who  have  been  selected  to 
guide  the  destinies  of  our  great  Nation. 
Humbly  we  ask  Thy  blessings  to  grant 
them  good  health  and  strength  so  that 
these  honored  lawmakers  be  sparked 
with  God's  divineness  and  inspired  to 
translate  into  law  the  Biblical  moral  and 
ethical  ideals  laid  down  by  our  ancestors: 
The  hatred  of  tyranny  and  the  love  of 
freedom — the  very  foundation  of  our 
democracy. 

Permit  us  to  be  sensitive  to  our  aged, 
to  the  handicapped,  and  to  the  destitute 
in  our  midst. 

We  pray  that  our  Republic  uphold  the 
reverence  for  all  humanity  in  every  land 
and  continue  to  build  a  society  based 
on  love  and  compassion  and  the  dignity 
of  man.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
lington, one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HJl.  7200.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act  to  revise  certain  eligibility 
conditions  for  annuities;  to  change  the  raU- 
road  retirement  tax  rates;  and  to  amend  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  In  order  to  Improve 
the  procedures  pertaining  to  certain  rate  ad- 
justments for  carriers  subject  to  part  I  of 
the  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HM.  7528.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  ^ace 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  faculties,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1529.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
non-Federal  agencies  for  the  replacement  of 


the  existing  American  Falls  Dam,  Minidoka 
project,  Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes. 


RABBI  NATHAN  KAPNER 

(Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  that  our  opening 
prayer  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  delivered  by  Rabbi  Nathan  Kapner, 
the  spiritual  leader  of  the  Hillel  Hebrew 
Academy  and  Synagogue  of  Massapequa, 
my  hometown.  It  is  indeed  an  honor  for 
all  the  residents  of  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  on  Long  Island  to  have 
Rabbi  Kapner  here.  He  is  the  first  clergy- 
man from  my  new  district  to  deliver  the 
House  opening  prayer  and  I  am  proud 
that  he  was  invited  to  do  so. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  Rabbi  Kap- 
ner is  with  us  today  for,  this  evening, 
in  my  district,  Jew  and  non-Jew  alike 
are  to  march  to  the  Russian  mission  es- 
tate in  Glen  Cove  to  protest  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jewry. 

Rabbi  Kapner  has  long  been  concerned 
with  the  well-being  of  his  Jewish  breth- 
ren. Among  his  many  outstending  ac- 
complishments is  his  work  with  many 
blind  Jewish  youth  in  our  community. 
With  the  assistance  of  braille  prayer 
books  and  texts.  Rabbi  Kapner  has 
helped  these  young  people  to  become  ed- 
ucated and  fulfilled  members  of  the  Jew- 
ish community  so  that  they  can  take  full 
part  in  the  traditional  services  of  the 
synagogue  and  be  knowledgeable  of  their 
traditions  and  history. 

On  behalf  of  my  constituents  and  col- 
leagues, I  thank  Rabbi  Kapner  for  being 
with  us  today. 


JUDICIAL  REVIEW  FOR  VETERANS' 
CLAIMS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarlcs 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congressman 
Les  Aspin,  and  I  are  introducing  legisla- 
tion today  that  would  allow  veterans  ju- 
dicial review  over  their  disputes  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  An  identical 
bill  is  being  introduced  in  the  Senate 
today  by  Senator  Walter  Mondale. 

Under  current  law,  all  differences  of 
opinion  on  veterans'  claims  are  deter- 
mined administratively,  and  no  appeals 
outside  the  Veterans'  Administration  are 
possible. 

This  legislation  Is  necessary  to  extend 


the  right  of  judicial  review  to  veterans. 
The  way  it  is  set  up  now,  the  veteran 
too  often  does  net  get  a  fair  shake.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  is  both  a  party 
to  a  dispute  and  the  judge. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  concerns  pro- 
cedural changes  within  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  relates  specifically 
to  representation  by  counsel  of  the  vet- 
eran. At  the  present  time,  the  law  pro- 
vides that  an  attorney  may  only  charge 
a  veteran  no  more  than  $10  for  leged 
services.  This  provision,  purported  to 
safeguard  a  veteran,  in  effect  denies  him 
the  services  of  counsel.  Our  bill  would 
permit  a  veteran  to  pay  an  attorney  up 
to  $100  for  legal  services  rendered  and, 
if  the  matter  is  the  subject  of  an  appeal 
decided  in  favor  of  the  veteran,  our  bill 
further  provides  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration would  be  obliged  to  pay  the 
attorney  representing  the  veteran  a  rea- 
sonable fee  for  services  rendered  as 
well  as  reimbursing  the  veteran  the  $100 
first  advanced  by  him. 

We  are  outraged  by  finding  that  VA 
regulations  prevent  an  attorney  for  a 
veteran  from  contecting  a  Member  of 
Congress  for  assistsuice  in  handling  a 
veteran's  claim.  The  penalty  for  seeking 
such  congressional  assistance  is  that  the 
attorney  is  warned  he  subjects  his  com- 
petency to  represent  a  claimant  to  in- 
vestigation and  he  forfeits  his  right  to 
a  fee.  Our  bill  would  correct  this  viola- 
tion of  first  amendment  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  believe  that  this  leg- 
islation, if  enacted,  will  go  a  long  way  to 
redress  the  legitimate  grievances  of  the 
young  men  who  have  served  this  coun- 
try in  its  Armed  Forces. 


PRISONERS  OF  WAR  AND  MISSING 
IN  ACTION 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Thursday  when  Dr.  Kissinger  met 
with  Members  of  the  House  on  an  in- 
formal basis,  I  asked  him  the  question. 
Did  he  think  there  were  any  Americans 
still  being  held  captive  in  North  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  and  South  Vietnam?  I  failed 
to  include  in  my  question  Cambodia.  Be- 
cause many  Members  were  interested  hi 
Cambodia,  I  have  received  an  answer 
from  Dr.  Kissinger  that  before  May  of 
this  year  there  were  no  Icnown  Ameri- 
cans held  as  prisoners  or  missing  in 
action  in  Cambodia. 
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In  May  of  this  year,  lb.  Speaker,  two 
Americans  in  an  F-4  were  lost  and  are 
classified  as  missing  in  action  over  Cam- 
bodia. It  is  presumed  that  these  two 
Americans  have  lost  their  Uves. 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  20  in- 
ternational civilian  press  personnel  miss- 
ing in  Cambodia,  and  of  these  20,  S  are 
members  of  the  American  press. 


MAJORITY  LEADER  THOMAS  P. 
ONEILL.  JR..  SAYS  CONORESS 
WILL  NOT  BE  BULLIED  AWAY 
FROM  ITS  RESPONSIBILrriES  AS 
GUARDIAN  OP  THE  PURSE 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  grat- 
ified to  note  that  President  Mzod  has 
signed  four  pi  sees  of  domestic  legisla- 
tion which  he  previously  opposed. 

These  new  pubUc  laws  are  the  health 
programs  extension.  Including  a  con- 
tinuation of  Hill-Burton  hospital  con- 
struction; 

Tlie  Economic  Development  Act  to 
help  rural  areas  help  themselves: 

The  Airport  Development  Accelera- 
tion Act:  and 

The  Veterans'  Cemeteries  and  Burial 
Assistance  Act. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Presidait 
could  not  havs  accepted  the  will  of  Con- 
gress graciously  and  simply  signed  the 
legislation.  Instead,  he  had  to  deliver 
his  UtUe  lecture  attacking  Congress  on 
fiscal  responsibility. 

According  to  his  definition,  a  program 
is  fiscally  irresponsible  if  he  has  not 
recommended  it  in  his  budget.  Congrcfls 
has  no  Intention  of  accepting  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  recoinmendatl(His.  part 
and  parcel,  without  question.  We  will 
continue  to  examine  each  program  care- 
fully and  to  pass  judgment  on  it. 

We  do  not  intend  to  overspend  an 
overall  budget  ceiling.  But  we  do  intend 
to  adjust  the  national  priorities  reflect- 
ed in  this  budget.  We  must  assure  that 
domestic  and  humanitarian  programs 
receive  a  fairer  share  of  the  money  ttiat 
is  available. 

The  President  can  shake  his  finger  all 
he  wants.  The  Congress  is  not  about  to 
be  bullied  away  from  its  constitutional 
responsibilities  as  guardian  of  the  purse. 


TEXTILE  ROLLBACK? 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  April  the 
Congress  time  and  again  rejected  as  un- 
wise and  unfair  any  price  rollback.  How- 
ever, the  effect  of  the  recent  freeze  order, 
as  it  now  stands,  is  to  implement  a  roll- 
back in  the  textile  industry.  This  is  be- 
cause manufactured  goods  being  ship- 
ped by  the  Industry  to  its  customers  at 
the  time  the  freeze  was  imposed  were 
goods  that  were  contracted  for — and 
their  prices  determined — months  ago 
when  the  Industry's  costs  were  lower. 
To  impose  a  freeze  based  on  the  price 
levels  of  current  shipments  will  result 


not  in  a  freeze  but  in  a  rollback.  This 
would  have  particularly  disastrous  ef- 
fects on  the  cotton  and  wool  segments 
of  the  textile  industry,  as  extensive 
commitments  have  been  made  for  raw 
materials  at  higher  prices. 

I  urge  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  to 
date  the  effect  of  the  price  freeze  for 
manufactured  textile  goods  at  the  date 
of  the  actual  contract  or  the  date  of 
the  invoice.  Contracts  for  shipments  to 
customers  were  formulated  many 
months  ago  for  delivery  at  certain  price 
levels.  I  respectfully  urge  the  Council 
to  eliminate  this  rollback  provision. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  changing 
the  definition  of  "transaction"  so  as  to 
allow  the  industry  to  deliver  In  accord- 
ance with  contracts  which  were  within 
ceiling  guidelines  in  effect  at  the  time 
the  contracts  were  agreed  to. 

If  this  rollback  provision  is  not  elimi- 
nated we  face  substantial  curtailment 
of  production  at  a  number  of  textile 
plants,  with  the  resultant  underemploy- 
ment and  unemployment.  Crippling  our 
great  textile  industry,  with  its  more 
than  2  milUon  employees,  will  not  aid 
our  efforts  to  curb  inflatioa.  We  pledge 
our  continued  support  for  all  reascm- 
able  efforts  to  control  inflation,  wtiich 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  threat  to  the 
Nation  today.  But  this  must  be  done  in 
a  fur  manner,  one  that  does  not  lead  to 
greater  problems  of  underemployment 
and  curtailment. 


and  avoid  the  displacement  oi  these  em- 
ployed people. 


PRICE  FREEZE  FORCES  CLOSING 
OP  MARGARINE  PLANT 

(Mr.  KEATING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  informed  by  the  president  of  the 
Miami  Margarine  Co.  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
that  this  company  will  be  forced  to  close 
its  doors  effective  Friday  of  this  week  as 
a  result  of  the  current  price  freeze. 

Approximately  280  persons  einployed 
In  my  district  will  be  out  of  their  Jobs. 
According  to  Information  I  have  received 
from  the  company,  it  is  unable  to  pur- 
chase the  vegetable  oil  it  needs  to  pro- 
duce margarine  at  a  price  low  enough 
to  allow  it  to  sell  margarine  at  the  "freeze 
base  period"  price. 

The  Miami  Margarine  Co.  Is  the  largest 
single  margarine  manufacturing  facility 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  very  sad 
state  of  affairs  when  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment forces  companies  to  close  down 
and  forces  employees  out  of  their  jobs. 

I  have  written  to  John  Dunlop,  Direc- 
tor of  Cost  of  Living  Council,  protesting 
the  lack  of  flexibility  of  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  in  dealing  with  drastic 
situations  such  as  this  case.  A  meeting 
has  been  set  for  2  o'clock  today  with  the 
National  Association  of  Margarine 
Manufacturers  and  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  In  Washlnton,  D.C. 

This  problem  is  not  limited  to  my 
district.  Margarine  manufacturers 
throughout  the  United  States  are 
adversely  affected. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  immediate 
remedial  action  will  be  taken  to  «iable 
the  company  to  continue  in  opa«tiati 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  7200,  AMENDING  RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT  ACT 

Mr.  STACKJERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  7200)  to 
amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  and  the  Railroad  Retiremwit  Tax 
Act  to  revise  certain  eligibility  conditions 
for  annuities:  to  change  the  railroad  re- 
tirement tax  rates;  and  to  amend  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  procedures  pertaining  to  cer- 
tain rate  adjustments  for  carriers  subject 
to  part  I  of  the  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
SxAGCzHs,  jASMAir,  DiNCELi.,  Ha£vst,  and 

KUYKKNOALL. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SCHERM:.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present;^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  qooram  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  caU  was  taken  hy  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(RoU  No.  945] 

Aahbrook  Fnaer  Mathlaa.  Calii. 

BadlUo  Gray  Pasamaa 

Btatnik  Oubser  Pepper 

Boiling  Hanna  Prttchaitl 

Breaux  Haidi»  Rarlck 

Burke.  Calif.  Hubert  Reld 

Chlsholm  Heckler.  Mass.  Rooney.  W.T. 

Clark  HoliaeM  Steelmaa 

Culver  Kazen  Teague,  Calif. 

Danlelson  Landgrebs  Thompson  N  J 

DlngeU  MrtTinncy 

Flsber  Mann 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  399 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quonnn. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,    1974 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Ultools.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  448  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.  Bcs.  448 

Resolved,  That  during  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8760)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
*nd  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974.  and  for  otlier  purpoaes, 
the  provisions  of  clause  2.  rule  XXT,  are 
hereby  waived  with  respect  to  any  approprla- 
tkta  cozitAlned  in  such  bill. 
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Mr  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  way  safety  appi-opriation.  The  authori-  can  no  longer  afford  to  concentrate  our 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  to  ttie  ml-  zation  for  these  items  has  not  yet  passed  efforts  solely  on  transportaUon  projects 
norlty  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  the  House.  at  the  expense  of  transportaUon  policy. 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen)  and  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  Our  transportaUon  problems  were  dif- 
nending  that  I  yield  myself  such  time  House  Resolution  448  in  order  that  the  flcult  enough  before  the  energy  crisis 
as  I  may  consume  House  may  begin  debate  on  HP.  8760.  emerged.  With  the  present  and  pro- 
Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  448  per-  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  furtiier  re-  jected  energy  situation,  these  problems 
mits  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  Quests  for  time.  become  even  more  difficult,  and  the  need 
submit  the  1974  appropriations  bill  with-  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  sound  transportaUon  policy  state- 
out  being  subject  to  points  of  order  for  I  have  no  further  requests  for  time.  ment  becomes  even  more  essenUal 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques-  As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
other  related  agencies  for  action  on  the  tion  on  the  resolution.  Transportation  AppropriaUons  I  want 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  previous  question  was  ordered,  to  express  my  appreciaUon  to  the  mem- 
House  ResoluUon  448  provides  that  The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  hers  of  Uie  committee  for  their  coopera- 
the  provisions  of  clause  2.  rule  XXI  of  A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tion  during  the  detailed  hearmgs  on  thi.s 
the  Rules  of  the  House  are  waived  with  the  table.  bUl.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  serve  with 
respect  to  any  appropriatton  contained  Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  them.  I  especially  want  to  thank  Uie  dis- 
in  the  bill  which  is  not  yet  authorized  by  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  tinguished  ranking  mmority  member 
law  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  for  his 

The  total  cost  of  H  R  8760  is  $2,752,-  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera-  active  parUcipaUon  and  support  in  de- 

631,006,  which  is  a  reducUon  of  $140,101.-  tion  of  the  bill  (H.R.  8760)  making  ap-  velopmg  tiiis  legislaUon. 

000  below  the  amount  requested.  propriaUons    for    the    Department    of  summary  op  the  biu, 

AppropnatioRS  are  made  in  the  bill  Ti-ansportaticn  and  related  agencies  for  The  bill  Includes  a  tot*-"  of  $7,803,303.- 

for  the  Departnient  of  Transportation,  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  000,  of  which  about  $5  billion  is  liquidat- 

the     National     Transportation     Safety  for  other  piu-poses;   and  pending  that  ing  cash,  and  nearly  $2.8  billion  is  new 

Board,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  obligational  authority.  The  committee's 

Interstate  Commeroe  Commission,   the  consent  that  general  debate  continue  not  recommendaUon  is  $164,758,000  less  than 

Federal   Aviation   Administration,    and  to  exceed  2  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  the  administration's  request  and  $716,- 

the  Coast  Guard.  divided  and  controlled  by  the  gentleman  303,000    less    than    fimds   appropriated 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  House  from  Massachusetts   <Mr.  Cohte)    and  during  fiscal  year  1973. 

Resolution  44S  in  order  that  we  may  dis-  myself.  The  bill  provides  funds  for  about  127.- 

cuss  and  debate  H  Jl.  8760.  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  000  positions,  including  more  than  37.- 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  House  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Call-  000  mihtary  personnel  for  the  Coast 
Resolution  448  is  the  rule  under  which  fomia?  Guard.  This  is  rouglily  the  same  num- 
wf  will  consider  H.R.  8760,  the  Depart-  There  was  no  objection.  ber  of  positions  as  are  presently  author- 
ment  of  Transpoi-tation  and  related  The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  ized.  The  only  major  increase  in  person- 
agencies  appropriation  bill  of  1974.  This  the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  nel  is  the  air  traffic  control  field, 
rule  waives  points  of  order  against  the  from  California  (Mr.  McFall)  .  selectxd  majok  rbcomi(kmt>atioi«s 
provisions  of  clause  2,  rule  XXL  because  The  motion  was  agreed  to.  i  would  call  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
the  bill  includes  fimds  for  several  pro-  in  the  commtttee  or  the  whole  bers  of  the  committee  to  the  simimary 
grams  for  which  the  authorization  has  Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself  beginning  on  page  4  of  the  report.  The 
passed  the  House,  but  has  not  yet  been  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  major  recommendations  are  as  follows: 
enacted  into  law.  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con-  First,  the  appropriation  of  the  $250,- 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  8760  Is  to  appro-  sideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  8760.  with  000,000    requested     for    facilitle,    and 
priate   funds   for   the   Department   of  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  in  the  chsdr,  equipment  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
Transportation  and  related  agencies  for  The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill.  ministration, 
fiscal  year  1974.  By  unanimour  consent,  the  first  read-  Second,    a'   reducUon    of    $14,800,000 

The  total  cost  of  this  bin  is  $2,752,631,-  ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with.  from  the  FAA  request  for  Federal  air- 

006,  which  is  a  reduction  of  $140,101,000  The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani-  port  security  personnel  based  primarily 

below  the  amoimt  requested.  The  total  mous-consent  agreement,  the  gentleman  on  the  fact  that  adequate  procedures 

amount  of  new  budget  authority  in  this  from  California   (Mr.  McPall)    will  be  have  been  established  to  reimburse  the 

bill  is  broken  down  as  follows:  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentle-  Federal  Government  for  these  person - 

Tttle  I — Department  of  Transportation  man  from  Massachusetts   (Mr.  Conte)  nel: 
Office  of  the  Secretary $50, 475, 000  wiH  be  recognized  for  1  hour.  Third,  approval  of  the  $74,500,000  re- 
Coast  Guard 720,628,006  The  Cliair  recognizes  the  gentleman  quested  for  the  capital  acquisition,  con- 
Federal  Aviation  Admhiistra-  from  California  (Mr.  McPall).  structior.,  and  improvement  programs  of 

tion 1,627,400.000  m,-    mcFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the  Ctoast  Guard : 

Federal  Highway  Admlnlstra-  myself  20  minutes.  Fourth,  approval  of  the  $2,100,000  re- 

•K,l!?^r.^V"wslh^lZ"'^i^^^r       ^^'^^'^^  Mr.    Chairman,    the    Department   of  quested    to    identify    and    demonstrate 

^S  A^-STtrltion^!       44.632.000  Transportation   is   now   to   Its   seventh  ways  of  achieving  a  30  percent  reduc- 

Federai  Railroad  Admlnlstra-  year  of  operation.  During  the  agency's  tion  of  automobile  fuel  consumption: 

tion  87,600,000  existence  we  have  seen   a  number  of  Fifth,  a  reduction  of  $33,400,000  in  the 

Urban    Mass    Transportation  significant   steps    to   improve    our   Na-  research   program   of   the   Urban  Mass 

Administration   34,800,000  tion's   transportation   system.    Congress  Transportation     Administration     based 

Title  11— Related  agencies  has  passed  important  new  legislaUon  re-  primarily  on  the  availabihty  of  signifi- 

Nationai  Transportation  Safe-  lating  to  virtually  every  mode  of  trans-  cant  cari-yover  balances : 

ty  Board r/,  975, 000  portation.    Urban    mass    transportation  Sixth,  a  general  provision  providing 

ClvU  Aeronautics  Board 81,198,000  assistance,  rail  passenger  service,  airport  for  commitments  of  not  to  exceed  $980,- 

interstate    Commerce    Com-  and  airway  development  are  just  a  few  000,000  for  urban  mass  transportation; 

mission 34.760,000  examples.  Seventh,  a  liquidating  cash  appropria- 

Fanama  Canal  Zone  Gorem-  .j.jjg  congress  has  also  encouraged  and  tion  of  $4,315,900,000  for  the  Federal- 

ment  .       .       62,500.000  Sheeted  the  Department  to  develop  a  aid  highways  programs: 

Washington        Metropoutan  meaningful  statement  on  national  trans-  Eighth,  approval  of  all  686  additional 

Area  Transit  Autoority...-      iio,47j,ooo  portation  policy.  To  date  the  Department  air  traffic  personnel  requested  by  the 

The    Appropriations    CTommittee    de-  has  failed  to  produce  such  a  statement.  FAA; 

ferred  action  on  a  $25,000,000  request  fOT  The  new  Secretary  of  Transportation,  Ninth,  a  reduction  of  15,000,000  in  the 

Coast  Guard  training,  a  $93,000,000  re-  Secretary  Brinegar.  has  indicated  that  research,  engineering  and  development — 

quest  for  grants  to  the  National  Railroad  the  development  of  a  coordinated  na-  trust  fund — appropriation  of  the  FAA; 

Passenger  Corporation  and  $35,063,000  tioaal  transportation  poUcy  is  one  of  his  Tenth,  provision  of  the  full  $97,745,000 

of  the  request  for  the  traffic  and  high-  principal  goals.  I  think  this  is  good.  We  requested  for  the  Federal  share  of  the 
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subway  system  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
the  full  $12,728,000  requested  as  a  Fed- 
eral interest  subsidy  for  the  revenue 
bonds  marketed  by  WMATA :  and 

Eleventh,  the  appropriation  of  the 
$15,000,000  requested  by  the  National 
Highway  TrafiQc  Safety  Administration 
to  continue  the  implementation  of  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost 
Savings  Act. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  USES  CHARGES 

Before  discussing  the  specific  appropri- 
ations recommended,  I  think  I  should 
briefly  explain  the  new  general  provision 
included  in  the  bill.  This  provision  would 
prohibit  the  use  of  fimds,  contained  in 
the  bill,  to  implement  a  program  of  in- 
creased aviation  user  charges. 

Our  committee  was  concerned  that 
these  new  charges,  amounting  to  $30  mil- 
lion to  $50  million,  would  be  imposed  ad- 
ministratively, without  any  specific  prior 
congressional  review  or  approval.  The 
committee  felt  that  these  specific 
charges  should  be  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress. This  is  particularly  true,  since  the 
Department  is  presently  conducting  an 
aviation  cost  allocation  study  to  de- 
termine the  taxes  to  be  paid  by  aviation 
users.  The  Department's  recommenda- 
tions from  that  study  will  be  reviewed  by 
the  Congress.  And  I  feel  that  any  other 
major  changes  in  aviation  charges 
should  also  be  reviewed  by  the  Congress. 
Now,  I  should  like  to  review  the  specific 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

OmCE  OP  THE  SECRETAKT 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  provides  a  total 
of  $50,475,000  for  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation.  This  includes 
$24.3  million  for  salaries  and  expenses. 
We  have  provided  for  5  additional  civil 
rights  positions,  but  have  denied  funds 
for  staff  assistants  for  the  Secretary's 
regional  representatives. 

It  is  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  which, 
in  my  opinion,  has  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  developing  national  transporta- 
tion policy.  I  hope  that  next  year  I  can 
report  that  progress  has  been  made  in 
this  area. 

The  bill  also  includes  $25.5  million  for 
the  transportation  research  activities  of 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  Under  this 
heading,  we  recommend  $2.1  million  for 
a  new  program  to  demonstrate  ways  of 
achieving  a  30-percent  reduction  in  auto- 
mobile fuel  consumption.  This  is  a  very 
important  study,  and  one  which  I  hope 
can  be  completed  in  less  than  the  3  years 
considered  necessary  by  the  Department. 

As  in  fiscal  year  1973,  no  appropriation 
is  recommended  for  transportation  re- 
search actintles  overseas. 

COAST  GUARD 

The  Coast  Guard  is  one  of  the  finest 
organizations  in  our  Government.  It  has 
a  reputation  for  being  cost  conscious  and 
submitting  tight  budgets.  We  reduced 
the  agency's  appropriation  for  operating 
expenses  by  $2,570,000.  That  is  equivalent 
to  less  than  one -half  of  1  percent  of 
their  budget. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  indicated  that  it  no  longer  in- 
tends to  phase  down  its  loran-A  program 
in  fiscal  year  1974.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  none  of  our  reduction  is  directed 
toward  this  program.  We  are  also  very 
concerned  over  the  closing  of  15  rescue 


units  and  have  asked  the  Coast  Guard 
to  give  us  a  full  report  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  includes  the 
full  $74.5  million  requested  for  the  capi- 
tal acquisition,  construction,  and  im- 
provement program  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
Because  of  the  substantial  delays  being 
encountered  on  certain  bridge  alteration 
projects,  we  recommend  a  $3  million 
reduction  in  this  appropriation.  However, 
none  of  the  1974  request  was  to  have 
been  spent  in  the  upcoming  fiscal  year, 
so  our  reduction  should  not  delay  any 
projects. 

Since  the  legislation  to  authorize  the 
average  strength  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Selected  Reserve  has  not  yet  been  en- 
acted, we  deferred  our  action  on  the 
Reserve  Training  appropriation.  I  do 
want  to  commend  the  Coast  Guard  for 
its  use  of  the  Reserve  as  a  peacetime  con- 
tingency force.  This  substantially  coin- 
cides with  the  posture  we  have  Eulvocated 
for  the  past  4  years.  Twice  during  the 
recent  Mississippi  River  floods  Coast 
Guard  reservists  worked  side  by  side 
with  their  regular  counterparts.  I  am 
told  that  they  performed  a  very  import- 
ant and  a  very  beneficial  service  during 
this  massive  flood  relief  operation. 

The  bill  also  includes  $14  million  for 
the  Coast  Guard's  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts.  We  fully  concur  with  the 
emphasis  being  placed  on  research  pro- 
grams designed  to  protect  and  enhance 
the  marine  envirorunent. 

In  the  area  of  State  boating  safety  as- 
sistance, we  recommend  an  appropria- 
tion of  $3.5  million.  With  these  funds, 
plus  the  contemplated  increase  in  State 
spending,  there  should  be  an  overall  im- 
provement in  our  nationwide  boating 
safety  efforts. 

FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  recom- 
mends the  sum  of  $1,193,500,000  for  op- 
erations of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration. This  provides  for  all  personnel 
engaged  in  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  air  traffic  control  system,  as 
well  as  for  all  supporting  services,  admin- 
istrative costs,  and  regulatory  personnel 
in  the  FAA. 

Under  our  recommendation,  no  addi- 
tional funds  would  be  provided  for  Fed- 
eral airport  security  personnel.  The 
budget  included  $14.8  million  for  this 
piu-pose.  These  funds  were  denied.  Based 
on  the  testimony  received  during  the 
hearings,  it  is  clear  that  adequate  proce- 
dures have  been  established  to  provide 
the  airports  with  the  funds  necessary  to 
reimburse  the  Federal  Goverrunent  for 
those  Federal  personnel  who  are  per- 
forming screening  activities. 

As  in  past  years,  no  reduction  is  pro- 
posed for  facilities  and  equipment.  Part 
of  these  fluids  wUl  be  used  to  continue 
the  programs  to  automate  our  en  route 
traffic  control  system  and  our  major  ter- 
minals. In  addition,  the  bill  includes 
funds  for  25  new  instrument  landing  sys- 
tems. The  locations  for  these  systems  are 
contained  on  page  17  of  the  committee 
report. 

The  R.  &  D.  programs  of  FAA  have 
grown  considerably  in  recent  years.  We 
feel  it  is  essential  for  FAA  to  develop  bet- 
ter equipment  to  cope  with  the  future 
growth  which  is  projected  in  aviation. 


The  bill  includes  $11.5  million  in  general 
funds  and  $55  million  in  trust  funds  for 
FAA's  research  programs. 

We  have  recommended  the  full  budget 
request  for  airport  development  grants. 
In  the  planning  grant  program,  we  felt 
the  unobligated  balance  was  too  large, 
and  therefore,  we  have  not  recommended 
any  new  funds  for  this  purpose. 

With  respect  to  the  National  Capital 
Airports,  the  committee  recommends 
$14.4  million  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance and  $3  miUion  for  construction.  I 
think  Members  will  be  pleased  to  know 
the  FAA  is  projecting  that  revenues  at 
Dulles  will  cover  direct  operating  costs 
in  flscal  year  1974. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
field  I  am  not  at  all  expert  in.  but  I  have 
a  letter  which  is  somewhat  typical  of 
some  other  mail  I  have  had.  I  want  to 
ask  the  gentleman  if  he  has  any  com- 
ment. This  is  from  a  constituent  of  mine 
who  is  a  pilot.  He  says: 

As  an  active  pilot,  I  have  been  concerned 
with  the  continued  Increase  In  the  bureauc- 
racy of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
and  what.  In  my  opinion,  spells  a  slow  but 
sure  doom  to  general  aviation. 

The  enclosures,  which  are  copies  from  a 
news  bulletin  of  the  Alrcraf'j  Owners  and 
Pilots  Association,  I  believe  clearly  indicate 
the  trend  and  Intent  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  to  practically  clear  the  skies  of  all 
general  aviation  aircraft. 

It  would  appear  that  an  intensive  review 
of  the  PAA  budget  on  the  part  of  Congress 
would  save  many  taxpayers  dollars  without 
having  any  effect  whatsoever  on  aviation 
safety.  I  hope  the  enclosures  will  give  you 
some  Information  upon  which  you  can  base 
future  actions  to  stop  some  of  the  disastrous 
moves  and  rule  making  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  say,  I  am  not 
versed  in  this  field  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Chairman  is.  but,  if  there 
is  somebody  here  who  is,  I  would  like  to 
have  some  information  which  I  could 
transmit  to  this  constituent  and  others 
who  have  written  me  along  the  same  une. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
give  a  general  answer  to  the  gentleman's 
question.  One  of  the  valuable  members 
of  the  subcommittee  is  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Minshall)  who  Is  a  pilot 
and  who  is  very  much  interested  in  avia- 
tion. He  expresses  from  tim'  to  time  in 
the  committee  the  point  of  view  of  gen- 
eral aviation.  I  think  he  has,  In  his  par- 
ticipation with  us  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  committee,  made  the  point  for  gen- 
eral aviation. 

My  personal  opinion  is  that  the  writer 
may  be  describing  somethmg  that  he 
sees  coming,  but  which  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived. I  do  not  believe  that  the  FAA  is 
in  a  position  at  this  point  where  it  is 
going  to  do  away  with  general  aviation. 

I  would  like  to  talk  with  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  about  this.  We  can  get 
some  of  the  representatives  from  the 
FAA  to  discuss  this  matter  with  him. 
Perhaps,  in  that  way,  we  can  arrive  at  a 
conclusion  which  will  help  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  to  respond  to  his  constit- 
uent in  a  very  meaningful  way. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
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the  chairman  for  his  reply.  I  appreciate 
it,  and  will  try  to  follow  through. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Iiiissouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Burlison). 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  yielding  to  me. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself.  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  the  concern  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
committee,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  recommendation 
prohibiting  the  use  of  any  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  funds  for  the 
implementation  of  a  program  of  in- 
creased aviation  user  charges. 

The  administration  has  asked  DOT  to 
Institute  additional  new  fees  and  charges 
for  certain  aviation  certificates  and  li- 
censes. I  believe  that  such  action  would 
be  tmwise  at  tlxis  time.  The  Department 
of  Transportation  has  been  required  by 
law  in  the  Airport  and  Airways  Develop- 
ment and  Revenue  Act  of  1970  to  conduct 
a  cost  allocation  study  of  the  Nation's 
aviation  system.  The  act  required  the 
study  to  be  completed  in  2  years.  After  a 
number  of  delays  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
DOT  will  issue  its  report  on  its  latest  tar- 
get date — June  30.  Until  these  recom- 
mendations are  sent  to  the  Congress  and 
studied  I  feel  it  would  not  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  aviation  industry  or  to 
the  public  to  allow  DOT  to  increase  ad- 
ministrative user  cliarges. 

The  cost  allocation  study  should  pro- 
vide the  Congress  with  a  useful  guideline 
of  information  and  data  that  will  help 
the  Ctongress  determine  the  best  policy 
for  establishing  fair  aviation  rates.  I  do 
not  believe  that  an  administrative  arm 
of  DOT  is  the  best  vehicle  for  deciding 
user  rate  increases.  This  whole  problem 
of  user  charges  should  be  discixssed  in 
the  legislative  branch  before  the  appro- 
priate congressional  committees. 

I  am  fearful  that  increased  administra- 
tive user  charges,  as  contemplated  by  the 
Administration,  could  have  disastrous 
effects  on  the  general  aviation  industry. 
The  Administration  must  imderstand 
that  the  airways  are  not  the  exclusive 
rights-of-way  for  jiunbo  jets  and  large 
cargo  carriers.  General  aviation  accounts 
for  98  percent  of  the  airplanes  in  this 
country  and  95  percent  of  the  pilots  and 
this  aira'aft  make  a  substantial  contri- 
bution to  the  domestic  economy  in  the 
form  of  jobs,  taxes,  and  supporting  indus- 
tries. There  are  also  indirect  contribu- 
tions to  the  economy  made  by  general 
aviation  users  for  services  in  hotels, 
restaurants,  car  rentals,  et  cetera. 
Furthermore,  ■  general  aviation  helps 
small  businessmai,  some  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  and  most  smaller  com- 
munities tliat  are  not  serviced  by  major 
carriers. 

We  on  the  A|;H)ropriations  Committee 
believe  that  the  House  should  take  £u;tion 
that  will  prohibit  the  PAA  from  imposing 
further  administrative  user  charges.  I 
advocate  the  more  proper  procedure  of 
waiting  for  the  recommendations  of  the 
DOT  cost  allocation  study  that  will 
shortly  be  sent  to  the  Congress.  The 
congressional  hearing  process  will  be  the 


only  responsible  way  In  which  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  as  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  can  insure  that 
fair  and  equitable  user  charges  are  im- 
posed. The  activity  of  the  DOT  in  the 
entire  cost  allocation  problem  must  be 
closely  monitored  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  did  the 
gentleman  in  his  previous  remarks  say 
something  about  a  certain  amount  of 
money  for  civil  rights  positions  in  this 
bill,  $5  million  for  civil  rights  positions? 

Ml-.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  referred 
to  the  civil  rights  positions  in  the  Office 
of  the  Secretarj'.  I  said  five  civil  rights 
positions,  not  $5  million  for  civil  rights 
positions. 

The  Department  had  asked  for  10  new 
people  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  for 
civil  rights  duties  which  are  required  of 
them  by  the  legislation.  Instead  of  giv- 
ing them  10,  we  gave  them  five. 

I  imagine  the  positions  will  probably 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $75,000  per 
year,  assuming  an  average  salary  of  $15,- 
000  per  year.  I  cannot  give  the  gentle- 
man an  exact  estimate  of  how  much  the 
five  new  positions  wUl  cost,  but  I  would 
estimate  it  will  be  somewhere  between 
$60,000  and  $75,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  from 
California,  in  hearings  in  coimection 
with  this  bill,  come  across  the  recruit- 
ment program  to  train  400  members  of 
a  certain  minority  as  traffic  controllers? 
And,  what  was  the  basis  for  that  recruit- 
ment program?  My  information  w£is  that 
they  could  find  only  a  handful  of  mi- 
nority recruits  who  could  qualify  as  po- 
tential traffic  controllers. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  believe  there  is  such  a 
program,  although  I  would  have  to  check 
in  the  transciipt  of  the  hearings.  How- 
ever, in  order  to  give  the  gentleman  a 
specific  answer,  if  he  will  allow  me  to 
delay  my  answer  imtil  later  on  in  the 
debate,  I  would  xppreciate  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  go 
back  to  my  original  question.  What 
is  the  purpose  of  five  civil  rights 
employees? 

Mr.  McFALL.  There  would  be  five  of- 
fices in  the  Office  of  the  Secretai-y  who 
will  assist  In  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
which  the  Congress  has  passed  with  ref- 
erence to  the  civil  rights  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  that  is  the  continu- 
ation of  the  famous  program  they  used 
to  have,  and  perhaps  still  have  in  oper- 
ation, the  perspective  plan  for  affirmative 
action.  In  other  words,  a  variation  of 
the  numbers  game  In  which  employers 
in  the  Federal  Government  must  hire  so 
many  persons  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  a  certain  minority. 

Mr.  McFALL.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe 
so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  what  would  be  the 
reason  for  the  existence  of  a  civil  rights 
office  in  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion? What  other  reason  could  there  be 
for  it? 

Mr.  McFALL.  There  are  a  number  of 
activities  in  which  the  Department  of 
Transportation  must  enforce  the  civil 


rights  laws  which  have  been  passed  by 
this  Congress.  The  Department  conducts 
the  largest  federally  assisted  contract 
construction  program  in  the  Govern- 
ment, and  is  one  of  the  largest  Federal 
employers. 

The  Department  of  Transportation, 
like  every  other  Department  of  Govern- 
ment, must  comply  with  the  laws  passed 
by  the  Ctongress  on  the  hiring  and  firing 
of  people  and  in  the  operation  of  their 
programs.  The  testimony  was  that  they 
needed  additional  people  in  order  to 
handle  this  operation.  We  felt  that  they 
needed,  instead  of  10,  5  additional  posi- 
tions. 

I  turn  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration. 

rCDERAL    HIGRWAT    ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Nation's  highway 
network  provides  our  citizens  with  an 
independent  mobility  which  is  unequaled 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  This  mobiUty 
is  a  cornerstone  of  the  American  way  of 
life. 

To  continue  our  highway  program,  the 
bill  includes  a  liquidating  cash  appro- 
priation of  $4,315,900,000  from  the  High- 
way Trust  Fimd.  Of  this  amount,  $101.9 
million  will  be  used  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration. In  addition,  we  are  recom- 
mending a  direct  appropriation  of  $14.3 
miUion  for  salaries  and  expenses  of 
FHWA. 

For  highway  beautification,  we  rec- 
ommend a  $30  million  hquidating  cash 
appropriation.  The  bill  also  includes  a 
limitation  on  highway  beautification 
obUgaUons  for  fiscal  year  1974.  The  $45 
million  limitation  is  an  increase  of  $5 
miUion  over  fiscal  year  1973. 

We  reconimend  a  reduction  of  $8  mil- 
lion for  the  demonstration  projects  to 
eliminate  or  improve  certain  rail-high- 
way crossings.  I  beheve  this  is  an  im- 
portant program,  but  it  is  one  which 
has  been  slow  in  getting  started.  The 
basic  legislation  required  a  10-pereent 
contribution  from  the  railroads.  Since 
these  funds  were  not  provided  by  the 
railroads,  alternative  financing  proce- 
din-es  had  to  be  developed.  This  is  being 
accomplished,  and  we  feel  that  with  our 
$10  milUon  appropriation  and  the  use 
of  carryover  fimds  that  this  program 
can  go  ahead  without  any  major  delays. 

Under  our  recommendations,  the 
Darien  Gap  highway  project  would  l)e 
maintained  at  the  fiscal  year  1973  level, 
and  the  budget  requests  for  the  terri- 
torial highways  and  public  lands  high- 
ways programs  would  be  approved.  We 
also  recommended  a  $2  million  increase 
over  the  budget  with  respect  to  the 
limitation  on  obligations  for  forest 
liighways. 

NATIONAI,   HICHWAT  TRAFFIC   SATTrT 
ADM  INIS1  RATIO  N 

In  the  field  of  highway  safety,  we  rec- 
ommend $53,632,000  for  the  traffic  and 
highway  safety  program,  a  reduction  of 
$3,250,000  below  the  requests  considered. 
This  includes  a  transfer  of  $9  miUion 
from  the  appropriation  "construction  of 
compliance  faculties."  We  did  not  con- 
sider programs  amounting  to  about  $35 
miUion,  since  the  House  has  not  yet 
acted  on  the  necessary  authorizing  legis- 
lation. 
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One  of  the  Important  progi-ams  on 
which  we  had  to  defer  action  was  the 
experimental  safety  vehicle  program.  In 
prior  years,  this  program  concentrated 
on  the  4.000  pound  "family  sedan"  vehi- 
cle. Recently,  the  emphasis  has  been 
shifted  to  providing  crash  protection  for 
a  compact  3,000  pound,  four  passenger 
vehicle.  We  applaud  this  move  as  recog- 
nition of  a  need  for  safer  small  veMcles. 
I  consider  such  a  move  particularly  sig- 
nificant In  view  of  our  projected  energy 
situation. 

The  other  activity  under  this  Adminis- 
tration is  a  matching  grant  program  for 
State  and  community  highway  safety. 
We  recommend  $100  million  to  pay  for 
obligations  already  incurred  in  this  pro- 
gram, and.  also,  recommend  a  limitation 
of  $80  million  on  obligations  to  be  made 
in  1974  for  this  program  by  the  Highway 
Safety  and  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
trations. 

FEDERAL  RAILROAD  ADMINISTRATION 

For  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion's appropriations  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses, railroad  research,  and  railroad 
safety  we  have  provided  essentially  the 
same  amounts  as  in  the  current  year.  I 
am  somewhat  dissatisfied  with  the  mini- 
mal contributions  being  made  by  this 
administration  in  attempting  to  cope 
with  the  many  problems  facing  our  Na- 
tion's railroads.  These  deflcencies  are 
evident  in  the  field  of  railroad  safety. 

Information  provided  to  the  commit- 
tee indicates  that,  in  just  1  year,  more 
than  2,200  train  accidents  were  caused 
by  defective  or  improperly  maintained 
roadway  and  track.  In  spite  of  this,  the 
Administration  has  failed  to  hire  the 
additional  safety  inspectors  authorlzeid 
by  the  Congress.  Moreover,  the  1974 
funding  authorization  for  matching 
grants  to  enable  States  to  hire  safety  In- 
spectors was  just  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress less  than  2  weeks  ago.  Railroad 
safety  is  an  important  field,  and  one 
which  I  feel  deserves  a  higher  priority 
than  it  is  presently  being  given. 

For  high-speed  ground  transportation, 
we  recommend  a  program  level  of  $32.1 
million,  consisting  of  $17.1  million  new 
authority  and  $15  million  in  carryover 
funds.  Generally,  we  feel  that  the  Fed- 
eral Railroad  Administration  should  em- 
phasize those  programs  which  appear  to 
have  the  greatest  potential  for  imme- 
diate or  near-term  Improvements  for 
our  railroads.  Most  of  the  reductions 
recommended  are  for  the  more  advanced, 
longer  range  programs. 

URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  recommend  $5.2 
million  in  new  authority  plus  the  use  of 
$1.7  milli(»i  in  carryover  funds  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration.  This  is 
an  increase  of  $358,000  over  1973  and 
provides  for  20  additional  positions. 

Under  our  recommendation,  UMTA's 
research  and  development  program 
would  be  slightly  less  than  the  obliga- 
tional  level  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Much  of  our  reduction  In  new  budget 
authority  can  be  offset  by  the  use  of  car- 
ryover fimds.  As  indicated  on  page  30  of 
the  committee  report,  we  have  made  a 
reduction  of  $9.7  million  from  UMTA's 
request  for  its  so-called  personal  rapid 
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transit  projects.  We  do  not  feel  that 
UMTA  has  determined  what  role  these 
"people  movers"  should  play  in  an  urban 
mass  transportation  system. 

We  have  included  the  full  budget  re- 
quest of  $380  million  to  liquidate  obliga- 
tions which  have  been  made  under  the 
contract  authority  provided  in  the  basic 
legislation.  In  addition,  the  bill  provides 
for  an  obligation  level  of  $980  million  for 
UMTA  programs  in  1974.  The  breakdown 
of  this  amount  is  contained  in  the  com- 
mittee report. 

RELATED    AGENCIES 

Title  II  of  the  bill  provides  $296,896,000 
for  five  transportation  related  agencies. 
This  includes  $7,975,000  for  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board.  The  Safety 
Board  investigates  and  determines  the 
probable  cause  of  all  aviation  accidents 
and  selected  surface  transportation  ac- 
cidents. 

The  full  budget  request  of  $81,198,000 
is  recommended  for  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  This  includes  $14,767,000  for  the 
administration  of  the  regulatory  activi- 
ties of  the  Board  and  $66,431,000  for  sub- 
sidy payments  to  certain  local  service  and 
Alaskan  air  carriers. 

Under  our  recommended  $34,750,000 
appropriation  for  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  all  70  new  positions 
would  be  approved.  The  $250,000  reduc- 
tion below  the  budget  is  directed  toward 
ICC's  special  investigation  of  the  rail- 
road freight  rate  structure.  ICC  seems 
to  be  undecided  about  how  to  proceed 
with  this  study  and  I  am  advised  that 
about  $600,000  of  our  1973  appropriation 
for  this  investigation  will  lapse. 

For  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  Govern- 
ment, we  recommend  $59  million  for 
operating  expenses  and  $3.5  million  for 
capital  improvements.  Both  of  these 
amoimts  will  be  repaid  to  the  Treasury 
Finally,  the  bill  includes  the  full 
amounts  requested  for  the  fimdlng  of  the 
Washington.  D.C.,  Metro  system.  I  was 
very  disappointed  that  WMATA  did  not 
choose  to  take  a  small  chance  and  pur- 
chase a  more  advanced  transit  car  for 
the  system.  I  would  hope  that  they  will 
reexamine  this  decision  prior  to  pur- 
chasing any  additional  cars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  have 
brought  a  trimmed,  functional,  and  care- 
fully considered  piece  of  legislation  to  the 
committee  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  bill,  and  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  beginning  my 
presentation  of  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendations for  the  fiscal  year  1974 
transportation  appropriations  bill,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend my  able  colleagues  on  the  trans- 
portation subcommittee,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall>.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
them  once  again  this  year. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
has  now  completed  6  full  years  of  oper- 
ation. Much  progress  has  been  made  by 
this  young  agency,  but  the  transporta- 
tion problems  facing  our  Nation  are  still 
formidable.  The  energy  crisis  is  afifecting 
every  sector  of  our  transportation  sys- 
tem. The  number  of  traffic  fatalities  re- 


mains inexcusably  high.  The  problems  of 
air  pollution  have  become  so  significant 
that  we  are  now  facing  actions  which 
will  require  a  significant  reduction  in  the 
use  of  the  automobile  in  many  cities,  and 
soon.  Delays  and  congestion  continue  to 
plague  the  air  traveler.  The  future  of  rail 
service  in  the  Northeast  is  uncertain. 
With  the  anticipated  need  to  double  our 
transportation  capabilities  by  the  turn 
of  the  century,  the  economic  and  social 
well-being  of  the  United  States  wiU  be 
largely  dependent  on  the  viability  of  its 
transportation  system. 

In  recognizing  these  and  many  other 
needs,  we  are  also  mindful  of  the  need 
to  put  our  Nation's  fiscal  house  in  order. 
The  committee  worked  long  and  hard  to 
balance  these  two  factors  In  carrying  out 
its  crucial  responsibility  of  determining 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Federal 
Government's  effort  in  the  transporta- 
tion field.  I  believe  that  the  bill  we  are 
considering  today  is  a  good  bill.  It  re- 
flects a  continuing  commitment  to  the 
improvement  of  transportation  In  the 
United  States,  and  it  holds  back  infla- 
tionary spending. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  rec- 
ommends appropriations  of  $7.80  billion 
This  is  $716.3  million  less  than  the  1973 
appropriation  and  $164.8  million  less 
than  the  total  1974  request.  These  figures, 
however,  should  be  placed  in  perspective. 
During  1973,  substantial  simis  were  im- 
expended,  and  the  committee  has  taken 
action  to  bring  the  carryover  balances 
back  under  congressional  control.  In 
many  cases  where  there  are  large  carry- 
over balances,  the  committee  has  reduced 
the  1974  appropriation  by  a  similar 
amount.  The  net  effect  of  the  committee's 
reductions  from  the  budget  request  will 
reduce  net  outlays  by  some  $70  million. 

For  many  years,  I  have  been  vitally 
concerned  with  our  Nation's  energy  re- 
sources. Today  almost  everybody  is  aware 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  we  face, 
mostly  because  the  pinch  in  our  energy 
supply  affects  almost  everyone  to  one 
extent  or  another. 

The  United  States  has  one  of  the  finest 
transportation  systems  in  the  entire 
world.  Our  citizens  have  a  mobility  which 
is  unequalled  by  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  The  unfortunate  part  of  the  prob- 
lem is  that  the  great  transportation 
network  we  have  also  makes  the  United 
States  the  greatest  consumer  or  the 
world's  energy  supplies.  On  a  per  capita 
basis,  our  citizens  consume  energy  at  a 
rate  equal  to  seven  times  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  To  put  it  another  way, 
we  have  6  percent  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion, and  we  are  responsible  for  40  per- 
cent of  the  energy  consumed  in  the  world 
every  year. 

The  Interdependence  between  our 
energy  resources  and  our  transportation 
system  is  a  major  concern  to  the  commit- 
tee and  to  myself.  One  of  tho  committee's 
first  actions  in  its  review  of  the  1974 
budget  was  to  conduct  a  separate  hear- 
ing to  assist  in  determining  what  role  the 
Department  of  Transportation  has  in 
solving  our  short-  and  long-term  energy 
problems.  The  committee's  concern  with 
energy  problems  rims  as  a  common 
thread  through  all  the  hearings  held  this 
year. 
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We  have  not  found  all  the  answers, 
but  I  hope  that  the  Department  will  con- 
tinue to  pursue  the  goal  of  putting  our 
precious  energy  to  its  optimum  use. 

The  budget  for  fiscal  yesu:  1974  stated 
that  the  Department  of  Transportation 
would  Initiate  additional  administrative 
user  charges  for  aviation  certificates  and 
licenses.  These  charges  would  be  sepa- 
rate from,  and  in  addition  to,  any  user 
fees  that  might  be  proposed  as  a  result 
of  the  current  aviation  cost  allocation 
study  now  being  conducted  by  the  de- 
partment. 

WhUe  the  budget  stated  that  $50  mil- 
lion would  be  collected  through  these 
charges,  the  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee Indicated  that  the  amount  would 
probably  be  closer  to  $30  million. 

The  committee  is  concerned  that  these 
charges  would  be  imposed  without  prior 
congressional  review  and  approval.  The 
committee  believes  that  the  Congress 
should  have  adequate  time  to  review 
the  user  charge  proposal  and  the  re- 
commendations of  the  aviation  cost  al- 
location study  before  any  new  charges 
are  Imposed.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
authority  for  the  imposition  of  these 
charges  Is  also  open  to  question.  On 
May  14,  1971,  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided to  hear  two  cases  dealing  with  the 
precise  authority  on  which  the  FAA  Is 
basing  its  proposed  actions. 

The  committee  notes  that  aviation 
users  are  already  contributing  $770  mil- 
lion each  year  in  fees.  While  the  com- 
mittee Is  not  expressing  a  judgment  as 
to  whether  aviation  users  should  pay 
more  or  less,  the  committee  does  believe 
that  the  Implementation  of  these  pro- 
posed user  fees  should  be  delayed  until 
the  Congress  has  had  time  to  review 
them. 

For  this  reason,  the  committee  has 
recommended  a  new  general  provision 
which  would  prohibit  the  increase  of  any 
user  charges  above  the  January  1,  1973, 
level.  This  will  give  the  Congress  the 
time  to  review  both  the  user  charge  pro- 
posal and  the  recommendations  result- 
ing from  the  cost  allocation  study. 

TITLE  I 

Title  I  of  the  bill  covers  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  itself.  We  cut 
$138.5  million  from  the  requested  budg- 
et, and  recommended  a  level  of  $2.46 
billion.  This  is  a  $324.3  million  decrease 
from  last  year's  appropriation. 

I  will  begin  the  discussion  of  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations  for  title  I  with 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

The  committee  cut  $4.9  million  from 
the  request  for  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  recommended  a  level  of  $50.5 
million.  This  is  $6.7  million  below  the 
fiscal  1973  appropriation. 

The  committee  cut  $200,000  from  the 
request  for  salaries  and  expenses  and 
recommended  a  level  of  $24.3  million. 
This  is  $330,000  more  than  the  fiscal  1973 
appropriation.  Of  the  requested  20  new 
positions,  the  committee  recommends 
allowing  5.  This  Is  a  net  reduction  of 
17  positions  from  1973. 

As  was  the  case  last  year,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  no  new  positions  for  the 
secretarial  representatives.  Staff  assist- 
ants for  each  of  the  10  secretarial  repre- 


sentatives were  requested.  Each  of  these 
secretarial  representatives  has  an  au- 
thorized clerical  position,  and  the  com- 
mittee feels  that  this  is  adequate  for  the 
performance  of  their  responsibilities. 

Five  of  the  10  requested  positions  for 
the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  were  allowed. 
The  Department  of  Transportation  pres- 
ently has  200  individuals  working  full 
time  on  civil  rights.  In  the  bill  presently 
being  considered,  the  committee  has  ap- 
proved all  14  requested  civil  rights  posi- 
tions in  the  operating  administrations. 
The  committee  feels  this  should  be  ade- 
quate for  the  Department  to  meet  its 
civil  rights  responsibilities. 

One  matter  of  vital  concern  to  the 
committee  is  the  lack  of  a  defined  na- 
tional transportation  ipolicy.  The  com- 
mittee feels  that  the  responsibiUty  for 
establishing  this  policy  rests  with  the 
Secretary  and  the  assistant  secretaries. 
Throughout  the  hearings,  I  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  were  con- 
cerned over  the  lack  of  progress  and  defi- 
nition In  this  area.  There  Is  much  prog- 
ress which  should  be  made,  and  the 
committee  will  carefully  scrutinize  prog- 
ress in  the  establishment  of  a  national 
transportation  policy  in  considering  the 
futiu-e  requests  for  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary. 

For  transportation  plarming,  research, 
and  development,  the  committee  recom- 
mends $25.5  million.  Including  $1  mil- 
lion by  transfer.  This  is  a  cut  of  $4.2  mil- 
lion from  the  budget  request  and  is  $13 
miUion  less  than  was  appropriated  in 
1973.  Major  programs  under  this  appro- 
priation Include  the  following: 

Climatic  impact  assessment,  for  which 
the  committee  is  recommending  the  full 
$5.8  million  request.  These  funds  will  be 
xised  to  assess  the  environmental  effect 
of  fleet  operations  of  high  altitude  air- 
craft. The  committee  expects  a  formal 
report  by  the  end  of  calendar  year  1974. 
Automotive  energy  optimization,  for 
which  the  committee  recommends  the 
full  $2.1  million  request.  These  funds  are 
to  be  used  for  the  study  of  methods  to  re- 
duce fuel  consimiptlon  by  30  percent  with 
state-of-the-art  technology.  The  results 
of  these  studies  should  be  available  for 
use  In  3  years,  and  there  should  be  no 
sacrifice  of  environmental  or  perform- 
ance standards. 

University  research,  for  which  the 
committee  recommends  $2  million  of  the 
requested  $3  million.  During  1973  $1  mil- 
lion of  the  appropriated  funds  were 
reserved,  and  the  recommended  amount 
will  allow  for  the  program  to  operate 
$500,000  above  the  1973  level.  The  com- 
mittee expects  that  this  program  will 
contribute  more  meaningfully  to  trans- 
portation policy  and  problems  solving 
than  it  has  in  the  past. 

Noise  abatement,  for  which  the  com- 
mittee recommends  $2  million  of  the  re- 
quested $2.57  million.  These  funds  are 
for  the  development  of  technically  and 
economicedly  feasible  solutions  to  noise 
problems. 

State  and  local  planning  grants,  for 
which  the  committee  recommends  $1 
million  of  the  requested  $1.5  million  to 
obtain  State  and  local  input  into  na- 
tional transportation  planning.  The 
committee  recommendations  is  based  on 


the  fact  that  some  of  this  money  Is  being 
used  for  State  programs  as  well.  For  this 
reason,  the  committee  believes  that  these 
programs  should  receive  a  smaller  Fed- 
eral subsidy. 

The  committee  has  denied  a  request 
for  $500,000  for  transportation  research 
activities  overseas.  These  funds  were  to 
be  used  for  research  in  Poland  and  India. 
However,  the  committee  is  concerned 
that  only  $143,000  of  the  $500,000  ap- 
priated  in  1972  had  been  obligated  at 
the  time  of  the  hearing. 

For  Grants-in-AId  for  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline  Safety,  the  committee  recom- 
mends the  full  $875,000  requested  In  the 
budget.  These  funds  are  used  to  assist 
State  agencies  in  carrying  out  natural 
gas  pipeline  safety  programs. 

This  year,  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending $800,000  for  the  consolidation 
of  departmental  headquarters  in  the 
Nassif  Building.  This  is  the  same 
amount  as  was  appropriated  last  year 
and  is  $50,000  less  than  the  budget  re- 
quest. Of  these  funds,  $600,000  are  for 
employee  parking,  and  $200,000  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  associated 
with  the  garage  areas. 

COAST   GUARD 

Coming  now  to  the  Coast  Guard,  the 
committee  is  recommending  a  decrease 
of  $9.6  million  from  the  budget  request, 
for  a  total  recommendation  of  $720.6 
million. 

The  request  for  operating  expenses  was 
cut  by  $2.57  million,  with  a  level  of  $543.8 
million  being  recommended,  including 
$171,994  for  debt  reduction.  The  activi- 
ties funded  imder  this  item  Include 
search  and  rescue,  aids  to  navigation, 
merchant  marine  safety,  marine  law  en- 
forcement, marine  environmental  pro- 
tection, icebreaking,  oceanography,  and 
pay  and  allowances  for  military  and  cer- 
tain civilian  personnel. 

The  Coast  Guard  reserved  $10.5  mil- 
lion of  Its  1973  appropriation,  and  the 
funds  available  will  allow  a  spending 
level  of  $5.4  million  over  1973. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  indicated  that  It 
will  not  be  closing  any  of  its  loran-A 
stations  during  1974.  Because  of  this,  the 
Coast  Guard  will  have  to  absorb  approxi- 
mately $2  million  in  costs,  and  the  com- 
mittee did  not  recommend  some  cuts  it 
ordinarily  would  have  had  this  not  been 
the  case. 

The  proposed  budget  contained  pro- 
gram Increases  of  aptxoximately  $32 
million.  However,  these  increases  were 
largely  offset  by  the  reduction  of  ap- 
proximately $24  million  In  line  items. 
The  major  reductions  are  the  closing 
down  of  15  search  and  rescue  stations, 
the  discontinuation  of  the  ocean  station 
program,  reductions  in  headquarters  and 
support  staffs,  and  the  phase  down  of 
loran-A. 

The  recommended  reduction  of  $2.57 
million  for  operating  expenses  is  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent,  and  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  these  reductions 
can  be  accomplished  through  lapses,  de- 
lays in  hiring  and  recruitment,  and 
slippages  In  the  completion  of  new 
rescue  stations.  Further  reductions  can 
be  accomplished  In  the  clerical  support 
for  the  pollution  enforcement  Inspectors. 
The  committee  believes  that  the  sta- 
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tions  to  which  these  personnel  are  as« 
signed  can  provide  adequate  support  for 
these  pollution  enforcement  Inspectors. 

The  committee  also  feels  that  further 
reductions  can  be  accomplished  in  tha 
boating  safety  compliance  standards 
program  by  deferring  some  recruitment 
and  training. 

There  are  two  matters  In  this  appro- 
priation which  are  of  concern  to  the 
committee.  First,  the  Coast  Guard  is 
planning  to  close  15  search  and  rescue 
stations.  The  committee  is  unsure  as  to 
whether  the  remaining  stations  will  be 
able  to  adequately  assume  the  operations 
of  the  stations  being  closed.  The  commit- 
tee feels  that  the  Coast  Guard  should 
strengthen  the  auxiliary  and  Increase 
the  utilization  of  the  Reserve  in  these 
areas,  and  the  committee  expects  a  de- 
tailed report  on  this  matter  in  not  more 
than  1  month. 

The  second  matter  of  concern  Is  the 
continuing  decrease  in  the  ratio  of  en- 
listed personnel  to  ofBcers.  This  ratio 
has  fallen  from  9  to  1  In  1962  to  6.8  to  1 
In  1974.  While  the  committee  recognizes 
the  need  for  the  employment  of  Increased 
technology  by  the  Coast  Guard,  It  also 
believes  that  the  trend  toward  an  all- 
offlcer  service  should  be  leveled  off. 

For  acquisition,  construction  and  im- 
provements, the  committee  has  recom- 
mended the  budget  request  of  $74.5  mil- 
lion. The  fimds  imder  this  activity  are 
used  for  capital  acquisition,  construc- 
tion, and  improvement  programs  for 
Coast  Guard  vessels,  shore  facilities,  and 
navigation  aids. 

The  funds  are  allocated  as  follows: 
$23.9  million  for  vessels;  $41  million  for 
shore  stations  and  navigation  aids;  $7.5 
million  for  repair  and  supply  facilities; 
$2.1  million  for  training  and  recruitment 
facilities. 

The  authorization  for  these  activities 
passed  the  House  on  May  8,  1973.  We 
have  made  a  change  from  past  practices 
in  this  appropriation.  In  the  past,  these 
funds  had  been  made  available  until  ex- 
pended. This  year,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  funds  be  made  available 
imtil  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  House-passed  authorization  bill 
provides  an  additional  $22  million  for 
the  loran-C  navigation  system.  The 
committee  feels  that  this  Is  an  important 
project,  especially  in  light  of  the  planned 
phaseout  of  the  loran-A  navigation 
system  in  1975.  The  committee  believes 
that  the  loran-C  system  should  be  pur- 
sued on  a  priority  basis  using  unobligated 
carryover  funds.  As  of  April  30,  1973, 
the  Coast  Guard  had  an  unobligated 
balance  of  $90  million. 

The  request  for  the  alteration  of 
bridges  was  reduced  $3  million  to  the 
committee  recommendation  of  $4  mil- 
lion. These  funds  are  used  for  the  altera- 
tion of  bridges  which  have  become  un- 
reasonable obstructions  to  navigation. 
The  reason  for  the  committee's  reduc- 
tion is  the  large  unobligated  balance  in 
this  fund.  At  the  end  of  1973  the  unobli- 
gated balance  will  be  $9  million.  Of  this 
amount,  $3  million  was  used  to  cover 
pay  increases,  and  between  $1.8  million 
and  $2.2  mllUon  will  be  used  to  repair 
the  Penn  Central  Bridge  ova:  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  Canal. 


Substantial  construction  delays,  which 
are  beyond  the  control  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  have  been  encountered,  and  the 
practical  effect  of  this  cut  will  be  to 
reduce  the  unobligated  balance  at  the 
end  of  1974  to  $1  million.  The  cut  will 
not  delay  any  of  the  projects. 

The  committee  approved  the  full  re- 
quest of  $81  million  for  retired  pay. 
These  funds  provide  for  the  retired  pay 
of  military  personnel  of  the  Coast  Guard 
and  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  members 
of  the  former  lighthouse  and  lifesaving 
services,  and  for  payments  to  survivors 
pursuant  to  the  retired  serviceman's 
family  protection  plan  and  the  survivor 
benefit  plan.  The  average  number  of  per- 
sonnel on  the  retired  rolls  is  estimated 
to  be  15,380.  This  Is  up  from  14,826  in 
1973. 

I  agtdn  take  strong  exception  to  one 
decision  by  the  committee.  The  commit- 
tee has  decided  not  to  include  fimds  for 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  training.  The  tem- 
porary lack  of  authorization  should  not 
prevent  the  House  from  rectifying  this 
omission,  and  I  Intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  at  the  appropriate  time.  The 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  has  an  outstanding 
record  of  service  to  this  Nation. 

Recently  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  had 
Its  first  involuntary  callup  under  Its 
new  peacetime  mission,  and  I  believe  that 
the  Reservists  provideo  valuable  assist- 
ance to  the  victims  of  the  Mississippi 
River  flood.  Despite  all  its  positive  con- 
tributions, the  administration  has  sub- 
jected the  Reserve  to  many  budgetary 
hassles.  I,  for  one,  do  not  Intend  for  the 
House  to  contribute  to  this  unfortimate 
situation. 

For  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation,  the  committee  recommends 
$14  million.  This  is  a  $3  million  cut  from 
the  budget  request  and  a  reduction  of 
$3.5  million  from  1973.  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  request  wlU  not  affect  the  pro- 
gram in  1974.  There  is  a  projected  un- 
obligated carryover  of  $3.5  million  into 
1974,  and  $3  million  in  1973  fimds  have 
been  placed  in  reserve  for  use  in  1974. 
The  committee  recommendation  would 
allow  for  a  10-percent  Increase  In  obli- 
gations in  1974. 

The  major  items  budgeted  under  this 
function  are  oil  pollution  control,  vessel 
traffic  systems,  cargo  safety,  and  vessel 
safety.  The  committee  agrees  with  the 
Coast  Guard's  continued  emphasis  on 
programs  designed  to  protect  and  en- 
hance the  marine  environment.  I  hope 
we  will  see  substantial  improvement  here 
In  the  coming  years. 

The  committee  cut  $1  mUllon  from  the 
boating  safety  assistance  program  and 
recommends  that  $3.5  million  be  appro- 
priated for  this  program.  The  funds  un- 
der this  program  provide  assistance  to 
the  States  In  carrying  out  boating  safety 
programs.  The  imobligated  balance  in 
this  fund  is  $3.4  million,  approximately 
one-half  of  what  was  appropriated  for 
this  program  in  1972  and  1973.  The  rec- 
ommended cut  will  not  affect  the  level 
of  the  program  in  1974.  In  1974,  the  State 
share  of  the  program  support  increases 
from  one-third  to  one-half.  Because  of 
the  increase  in  the  State  share,  the  total 
boating  safety  effort  should  increase  In 
1974. 


IXDEKAI.    AVIATION   AOUIMISTXATIOir 


Proceeding  now  to  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration,  the  committee  cut 
$38.8  million  from  its  budget  requests 
and  approved  a  level  of  $1.5  bllUon;  $1.19 
billion  was  approved  for  operations. 

This  Is  a  cut  of  $17.8  million  from 
the  budget  request  and  an  increase  of 
$43  million  from  the  1973  appropria- 
tion. This  appropriation  provides  for  all 
personnel  engaged  in  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  air  trafQc  control 
system,  air  navigation  and  communica- 
tions systems,  support  and  administra- 
tive costs,  and  all  FAA  regulatory 
personnel. 

This  appropriation  no  longer  contains 
funds  for  equipment  and  research  ne;- 
essary  to  establish  or  to  modify  FAA  reg- 
ulations. These  are  contained  in  a  sepa- 
rate appropriation  because  the  commit- 
tee believes  that  no-year  funds  should 
not  be  mixed  with  those  funds  which 
are  available  for  1  fiscal  year. 

The  committee  recommendation  in- 
cludes a  request  for  836  new  positions. 
Of  these,  686  are  for  the  air  traffic  con- 
trol system,  with  200  being  assigned  to 
the  flight  service  stations  and  486  being 
assigned  to  en  route  tra£Qc  control  cen- 
ters and  airiMrt  control  towers. 

The  largest  reduction.  $14.8  million, 
Is  in  the  funds  for  Federal  airport  se- 
curity personnel  proposed  to  be  funded 
under  this  appropriation.  The  local  juris- 
dictions are  presently  responsible  for  po- 
lice enforcement  at  the  gates,  and  the 
committee  believes  that  appropriations 
for  this  purpose  are  no  longer  needed. 
Any  personnel  remaining  on  duty  should 
only  do  so  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

The  committee  has  also  reduced  the 
funds  for  the  second  career  program  for 
controllers  $900,000.  to  $10  million.  Only 
$1  million  was  spent  on  this  program  in 
1973,  when  the  program  was  flrst  started, 
and  the  committee  believes  that  the  FAA 
estimate  is  inflated.  As  of  April  30,  1973, 
there  were  over  4,000  authorized,  but  un- 
filled, positions.  The  committee  believes 
that  $1.5  million  could  be  saved  by  de- 
lays in  filling  of  authorized  positions. 
The  committee  also  recommends  that  the 
request  for  long  range  planning  contracts 
be  reduced  by  $500,000  to  $846,000.  This 
Is  an  Increase  of  $610,000,  or  250  percent, 
over  the  1973  leveL 

As  I  mentioned  previously,  the  com- 
mittee is  providing  a  separate  fund  for 
the  research  and  the  equipment  needed 
to  establish  or  modify  FAA  regulations. 
The  funds  for  engineering  and  develop- 
ment were  previously  contained  in  the 
operations  appropriations.  This  year,  the 
committee  recommends  that  $11.5  mil- 
lion be  appropriated  for  this  function, 
a  cut  of  $2.25  mlllloh  from  the  budget 
request.  On  a  comparability  basis,  this 
provides  for  an  increase  of  $1.2  million 
over  1973,  when  $6.6  million  in  non- 
recurring items  during  1973  are  taken 
into  account. 

The  committee  recommends  the  full 
$250  million  requested  for  facilities  and 
equipment.  Most  of  these  funds  will  be 
devoted  to  the  urgent  needs  of  air  navi- 
gation and  the  air  trafBc  control  system. 
The  budget  Includes  $22.8  million  for 
continuing  the  automation  of  the  en 
route  traffic  control  system  and  $25.8  mil- 
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lion  to  automate  major  air  terminals. 
Funds  for  three  surveillance  radars,  25 
instriunent  landing  systems  and  one  con- 
trol tower  specified  in  the  report  are  pro- 
vided, and  these  funds  cannot  be  used 
for  any  other  pmpose. 

In  the  past,  the  committee  has  made 
these  funds  available  until  they  are  ex- 
pended. However,  the  committee  has  be- 
come increasingly  concerned  with  the 
size  of  the  unobligated  balance  in  this 
and  other  items.  The  unobligated  balance 
in  this  appropriation  is  $353.4  million, 
and  the  committee  recommends  that  the 
fimds  under  this  appropriation  be  avail- 
able only  until  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1975. 

Fifteen  million  dollars  was  cut  from 
the  research,  engineering  and  develop- 
ment request,  and  the  comirattee  recom- 
mends $55  million. 

Ten  million  dollars  in  1973  funds  will 
not  be  available  for  expenditure  imtil 
1974.  This  would  make  the  actual  request- 
ed increase  $24  million,  and  the  commit- 
tee recommendation  of  $55  million  allows 
for  a  15-percent  increase  over  the  pro- 
gram level  for  1973. 

No  part  of  the  reduction  in  this  ap- 
propriation is  directed  to  the  microwave 
landing  system.  The  committee  believes 
that  the  FAA  should  fund  the  analyses 
and  other  tasks  best  done  by  the  military 
under  this  appropriation.  However,  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  expected  to 
cover  the  expected  costs  of  permitting 
acceptance  of  the  microwave  landing 
system  at  the  end  of  the  development 
program. 

The  committee  notes  that  there  has 
been  a  recent  upsiu'ge  in  traffic  delays. 
The  committee  is  asking  the  FAA  to  sub- 
mit a  report  on  what  the  research,  engi- 
neering and  development,  and  the  facil- 
ities and  equipment  programs  are  doing 
to  avert  the  increasing  delays  in  the  near 
term.  The  particular  emphasis  of  the  re- 
port is  to  address  capacity  and  produc- 
tivity increases. 

The  committee  recommends  denial  of 
the  $2.7  million  for  the  aerosat  program. 
The  committee  believes  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  obtain  the  support  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  potential  users  of  this  system 
before  proceeding  further  with  the  pro- 
gram. This  support  and  cooperation  does 
not  exist  today.  The  committee  also 
wishes  to  Impress  on  the  FAA  its  belief 
that  the  committee  must  be  consulted  in 
advance  of  any  future  agreements  on  a 
satellite  program  Involving  foreign  gov- 
ernments where  the  program  would  en- 
tail any  future  Federal  financial  support. 

The  committee  has  allowed  the  entire 
budget  request  of  $200  million  for 
grants-in-aids  to  airports.  These  are 
liquidating  cash  funds  for  development 
grants.  The  committee  also  recommends 
that  the  $280  million  limitation  on  obli- 
gations be  retained.  At  the  time  of  the 
hearing  in  April,  only  $71  million  of  the 
$280  million  in  the  1973  programs  had 
been  obligated. 

The  committee  is  recommending  that 
no  funds  be  appropriated  for  the  airport 
planning  grants  in  1974.  The  unobligated 
balance  under  this  appropriation  was 
$23.4  million  in  AprU  1973.  This  is  more 
than  half  the  amount  that  has  been  ap- 
propriated for  this  purpose  in  the  past 
3  years. 


The  committee  is  recommending  $14.4 
million  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  National  Capital  Airports, 
a  reduction  of  $400,000  from  the  budget 
request,  and  an  increase  of  $2.1  million 
over  the  1973  appropriation. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the 
110  additional  positions  for  antlsky- 
jacking  security  be  granted.  Seventy  of 
these  personnel  will  be  placed  at  National 
Airport  and  40  will  be  placed  at  Dulles. 

No  psu-t  of  the  reduction  is  directed  to 
the  security  personnel.  The  committee 
believes  that  the  reductions  can  be  ac- 
complished through  the  deferral  of  lower 
priority  capital  items  such  as  replace- 
ment snowblowers  and  snow  removal 
equipment  which  were  not  used  during 
the  past  winter  and  through  delays  in 
filling  of  authorized  pcsitions.  At  the  time 
of  the  hearing,  approximately  100  of  the 
726  authorized  positions  were  unfilled. 

As  has  been  true  in  the  past.  National 
Airport  is  operating  at  a  profit,  and 
Dulles  Airport  is  operating  at  a  loss.  The 
net  loss,  including  interest  and  deprecia- 
tion, will  be  $855,000  during  1974.  How- 
ever, I  am  pleased  to  say  that  there  is 
an  expected  net  profit  of  $7.2  million  in 
1974,  exclusive  of  interest  and  deprecia- 
tion. 

For  construction  of  the  National  Capi- 
tal airports,  the  committee  cut  $400,000 
and  recommends  $3  million.  At  the  time 
of  the  hearings,  the  unobligated  balance 
was  $7.6  million.  $4  million  of  this  amount 
is  in  the  penc'lng  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  to  cover  increased  pay  costs. 
Because  of  the  large  unobligated  balances 
in  this  appropi'iation,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends that  these  funds  be  available 
until  the  end  of  fiscal  1975.  rather  than 
imtil  expended  as  had  been  the  case  in 
the  past.  BecaiLse  of  the  large  size  of  the 
unobligated  balances,  the  committee  has 
also  directed  that  part  of  the  unobligated 
carryover  funds  be  used  to  accomplish 
urgent  priority  projects. 

FEDERAL     HICHWAT    ADMINKTRATION 

The  committee  has  cut  $23.9  million 
from  the  request  for  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  and  recommends  $40.3 
million.  This  is  an  increase  of  $9  mil- 
lion over  the  1973  appropriation. 

For  salaries  and  expenses,  the  commit- 
tee has  cut  $900,000  and  recommends 
$14.3  million.  This  Item  provides  for 
salaries  and  expenses  to  conduct  Federal- 
aid  and  certain  direct  highway  programs 
and  the  motor  carrier  safety  program. 
The  expenses  for  planning,  operation, 
and  administration  of  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program  and  for  financing  high- 
way research  are  financed  by  transfers 
from  the  trust  fund.  The  committee  rec- 
ommends that  the  transfers  be  cut  by 
$4.1  million  and  that  $101.9  million  be 
appropriated. 

The  appropriation  and  the  trust  fund 
recommendations  reflect  a  $5  million  re- 
duction from  the  budget  and  an  increase 
of  $4.5  million  over  1973. 

The  committee  trimmed  $5  million 
from  the  appropriation  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  contract  authorization  for  high- 
way beautification  and  recommends  $30 
million.  This  is  an  $18  miUion  increase 
over  1973.  The  committee  bill  also  con- 
tains a  limitation  on  obligations  of  $45 
million,  a  $10  million  reduction  from  the 


budget  and  an  increase  of  $5  million  over 
1973. 

Tlie  bill  also  contains  $1  million  for 
administrative  expenses  for  the  high- 
way beautification  program,  a  decrease 
of  $20,000  from  the  budget. 

The  committee  reduced  the  budget  re- 
quest for  highway  related  safety  grants 
by  $3  million  to  $7  million.  These  funds 
are  used  to  assist  States  and  localities 
in  implementing  the  Highway  Admin- 
istration's safety  standards.  At  the  time 
of  the  hearing,  almost  85  percent  of  the 
1973  appropriations  were  unobligated. 

Tlie  committee  recommends  that  $10 
million  be  appropriated  for  tlie  rail 
crossings  demonstration  projects.  Tliis 
is  a  reduction  of  $8  million  from  the 
budget  request.  These  funds  are  used  to 
eliminate  or  upgrade  ground-level  grade 
crossings  in  the  area  of  Greenwood.  S.C. 
and  along  the  route  of  the  high-speed 
ground  transportation  projects  between 
Washington  and  Boston. 

This  program  got  off  to  a  vei-y  slow- 
start  as  many  railroads,  because  of  their 
financial  difficulties,  did  not  contribute 
their  10  percent  share  required  by  the 
authorization.  Most  States  have  now- 
agreed  to  finance  the  railroads'  share. 
Because  of  the  unobligated  carryover  of 
1973  funds,  the  program  should  be  able 
to  allow  the  $18  million  cbligation  level 
proposed  in  the  budget. 

The  committee  recommends  the  full 
$2.6  miUion  requested  for  Territorial 
Highways.  These  fmids  are  used  to  as- 
sist the  territorial  governments  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam  and  American 
Samoa  in  the  improvement  of  their 
highway  systems. 

The  committee  recommends  $15  mil- 
lion for  the  Darien  Gap  Highway.  This 
is  the  same  as  the  1973  level  and  is  a 
cut  of  $15  million  from  the  1974  request. 
These  funds  will  allow  for  the  construc- 
tion of  250  miles  of  highway  in  the  Da- 
rien Area  of  Panama  and  Colombia. 

For  Federal-aid  highways,  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  $4,316  billion, 
a  cut  of  $4.1  million  from  the  budget  re- 
quest. This  reduction  reflects  the  reduc- 
tions in  Salaries  and  Expenses,  and  it 
will  not  result  in  a  reduction  of  the  con- 
struction program.  Work  is  completed  or 
miderway  on  41.300  miles  of  the  42,500 
mile  Interstate  System. 

The  committee  has  cut  $12  million 
from  the  right-of-way  revolving  fund 
and  recommends  $4  million.  These  funds 
are  used  for  the  advance  acquisition  of 
rights-of-way  and  relocation  expenses  to 
help  reduce  potential  inflationary  pres- 
sures and  to  assist  in  more  adequate  ad- 
vance planning.  However,  only  $72  mil- 
lion of  the  appropriated  $135  milhon  have 
been  obligated  for  this  program. 

No  cut  was  made  from  the  $8  million 
request  for  forest  highways.  However, 
the  committee  recommends  that  the  ceil- 
ing on  obligations  be  set  at  $18  million, 
$2  million  below  the  1973  level.  $2  million 
above  the  budget  request.  These  funds 
are  used  for  the  construction  or  improve- 
ment of  highways  within  or  adjacent  to 
national  forests. 

No  cut  is  recommended  for  the  $3  mil- 
lion request  for  public  lands  highways. 
The  funds  under  this  program  are  used 
for  construction  and  improvements  to 
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highways  through  public  lands  where  a 
State  has  large  areas  of  such  lands.  The 
committee  also  reconmiends  the  re- 
quested limitation  on  obligations  of  $5 
million.  This  amount  is  $7  million  less 
than  the  obligations  exi^ected  to  be  in- 
curred in  1973. 

NATIONAL    HICHWAT    TRAFnC    SAFETY    AOMI^aS- 
TBATION 

The  committee  cut  $12.3  million  from 
the  overall  budget  request  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  TraflBc  Safety  Adminis- 
tration and  recgpmends  a  level  of  $144.6 
million,  $30  million  of  which  will  be  de- 
rived from  the  highway  trust  fund. 

For  trafBc  and  highway  safety,  the 
committee  recommends  $44.6  million,  a 
reduction  of  $12.2  million  from  the  bud- 
get request.  This  reduction,  however, 
does  not  include  the  authority  to  trans- 
fer $9  million  appropriated  in  1972  for 
the  construction  of  a  compliance  test 
facility.  The  net  reduction  is  $3.25  mil- 
lion when  t  le  transfer  is  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

The  budget  request  for  traffic  and 
highway  safety  was  $91.9  million.  Of 
this,  $41.8  million  is  authorized  in  the 
pending  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  (S. 
502).  The  amount  of  $35  million  is  not 
authorized  and  action  was  deferred  by 
the  committee.  The  deferred  items  In- 
clude the  development  and  promulga- 
tion of  safety  performance  standards  for 
new  and  used  cars,  motor  vehicle  re- 
search, and  related  administrative  sup- 
port. 

The  alcohol  research  and  test  program 
Is  reduced  $800,000  to  its  1973  program 
level.  The  requested  increase  was  over 
30  percent  above  the  $2.2  million  appro- 
priated in  1973.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  al- 
ready spending  more  than  $10  million 
each  year  on  alcohol  research  and  train- 
ing and  is  spending  over  $60  million  on 
treatment  programs  and  projects.  The 
driver/pedestrian  factors  research  was 
reduced  $1.8  million  to  $2  million,  an 
increase  of  $162,000  over  1973. 

I  am  somewhat  concerned  about  the 
diagnostic  Inspection  demonstration  pro- 
jects. We  are  appropriating  over  $5  mil- 
lion for  this  program,  and  the  expected 
accomplishments  of  the  program  are 
somewhat  unclear  at  the  present  time. 
There  are  730  privately  owned  diagnos- 
tic centers  in  the  country,  and  the  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  estimates  the  an- 
nual growth  rate  at  10%  per  year.  It  is 
abundantly  clear  that  there  will  be  a 
great  deal  of  duplication  with  what  the 
private  sector  is  doing  here,  and  I  believe 
that  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  should  concentrate  on 
."safety  and  pollution  factors  in  their 
demonstrations. 

The  committee  recommends  $100  mil- 
lion for  State  and  community  highway 
safety,  a  reduction  of  $557,000  from  the 
budget  request  and  an  increase  of  $30 
million  over  1973.  The  funds  under  this 
program  are  used  to  assist  States  and 
communities  in  establishing  highway 
traffic  safety  programs.  The  committee 
also  recommends  a  limitation  on  obliga- 
tions of  $80  million,  $10  million  less  than 
was  requested. 

FEOESAI,   RAILBOAD    ADMINISTRATION 

The  committee  cut  a  total  of  $13.8  mil- 
lion from  the  budget  request  for  the 


Federal    Railroad    Administration    and 
recommended  $37.5  million. 

$300,000  was  cut  from  the  salaries  and 
expenses  request,  with  $2.9  million  being 
recommended.  This  item  covers  the  sal- 
aries and  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the 
Administrator  and  other  organizational 
elements  supporting  that  office. 

The  committee  is  very  concerned  with 
the  performance  of  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  today's  railroads.  Since  1970.  the 
Congress  has  given  the  Administrator  a 
three-fold  increase  in  staff.  Despite  this 
fact,  the  office  has  had  little  positive  im- 
pact on  railroads.  In  the  future,  the  com- 
mittee will  weigh  requests  for  increases 
in  staff  and  funding  on  the  performance 
of  the  administration. 

The  committee  cut  the  request  for 
railroad  research  by  $2.5  million  and 
reconunends  an  appropriation  of  $10.5 
million.  As  of  April  30.  only  $4.9  million 
of  the  $10.4  million  appropriation  for 
1973  had  been  obligated. 

The  major  areas  of  research  under 
this  item  involve  Industry  structure, 
freight  car  management,  improved 
freight  service,  and  railroad  safety  oper- 
ations. The  committee  notes  that  there 
continues  to  be  very  significant  problems 
in  each  of  these  areas,  and  evidence  that 
the  FRA  is  having  a  meaningful  impact 
on  developing  solutions  to  these  problems 
is  less  than  completely  convincing. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the 
railroad  safety  program  be  maintained 
at  its  1973  level,  $7  million.  This  Is  a  cut 
of  $1  millton  from  the  budget  request. 

The  $1  million  was  to  go  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  program  to  assist 
states  in  setting  up  training  programs 
for  railroad  safety  inspectors.  However, 
none  of  these  funds  would  be  used  for 
assisting  in  hiring  or  paying  for  these 
personnel.  Further,  the  FRA  was  unable 
to  show  a  clear  basis  for  expecting  the 
states  to  participate  in  this  program  im- 
less  the  cost  of  the  personnel  was  also 
subsidized  by  the  Federal  Government. 

For  high-speed  ground  transportation 
research  and  development,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  an  appropriation  of 
$17.1  million  arid  an  obligational  level  of 
$32.1  million,  a  reduction  of  $10  million 
in  each  category.  The  program  levels  re- 
commended by  the  committee  will  em- 
phasize the  areas  that  have  the  greatest 
potential  for  near-term  improvements. 

Tlie  reduction  of  $3  million  in  advanced 
systems  and  the  $1.9  million  reduction 
in  advanced  technology  are  reflections  of 
the  need  to  concentrate  on  near-term 
results.  Of  note  here,  the  President  of 
Amtrak,  the  corporation  which  would  be 
the  prime  beneficiary  of  technological 
improvements,  indicated  that  Amtrak's 
primary  interest  is  to  raise  train  speeds 
from  100  m.pJi.  to  125  m.p.h. 

The  committee  recommends  $1.5  mil- 
lion for  the  completion  of  experimenta- 
tion with  the  Metroliner  retrofit  pro- 
gram. The  committee  does  not  believe 
that  the  retrofit  program  should  be  ini- 
tiated imtil  such  time  as  the  total  cost 
of  the  program  is  established.  At  such 
time,  the  committee  will  be  favorably 
inclined  to  consider  appropriations  for 
the  retrofit  program. 

The  committee  recommends  the  full 
appropriation  request  of  $5.6  million  for 
the  improved  passenger  train  and  recom- 


mends that  the  FRA  have  full  responsib- 
ility for  the  research  with  the  tracked 
air-cushion  vehicle  in  the  future.  It  ap- 
pears that,  in  spite  of  its  potential  for 
inter-city  transportation,  the  TACV  will 
have  no  practical  application  to  an  urban 
mass  transit  system,  and  the  committee 
believes  that  UMTA  should  have  no  fur- 
ther concern  with  the  program. 

No  appropriation  was  requested  or  re- 
commended for  the  Alaska  Railroad 
Revolving  fund. 

The  committee  deferred  consideration 
on  the  request  for  a  $93  million  grant  to 
the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration— Amtrak — because  of  the  lack 
of  authorizing  legislation. 

The  committee  does  note,  however, 
that  $9.1  million  contained  in  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  bill,  1973,  for  ex- 
isting and  proposed  experimental  serv- 
ices has  been  impounded.  The  commit- 
tee directs  that  these  funds  can  be  spent 
for  no  other  purpose  than  that  for  which 
they  were  appropriated. 

WSBAN    MASS  TKANSPOSTATION   AOMINIBTBATION 

The  committee  cut  $35.2  million  from 
the  request  for  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Administration  and  recom- 
mends $34.8  million. 

The  committee  cut  $1.8  million  from 
the  request  for  administrative  expenses 
and  recommends  an  appropriation  of  $5.2 
million.  The  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration  has  an  imobligated 
carrjover  of  $1.7  million  from  1973. 
Therefore,  the  committee  reduction  is 
only  $100,000  below  the  program  level  in 
the  budget. 

Lower  increases  are  granted  for  pro- 
gram planning,  administration,  and  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration. 
The  full  increases  are  recommended  for 
civil  rights  and  program  operations. 

The  committee  cut  $33.4  million  from 
the  1974  appropriation  and  obligational 
request  for  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  and  university  research 
and  recommends  an  appropriation  of 
$29.6  million.  In  addition  to  the  appro- 
priation, the  committee  bill  provides  au- 
thority to  use  $13.9  million  in  unrestrict- 
ed carryovers  for  this  purpose.  When 
these  amounts  are  added  to  the  $20  mil- 
lion in  impounded  1973  funds,  this  will 
allow  a  program  level  of  $63.5  million. 

The  committee  notes  that  there  have 
been  no  cuts  in  the  funds  for  rail  or  bus 
technology.  The  committee  hopes  that 
UMTA  will  move  quickly  to  complete  the 
research  in  these  areas  so  that  the  de- 
velopments can  be  used  by  cities  in  up- 
grading their  bus  and  rail  operations. 

The  committee  cut  $13.95  million  from 
the  new  systems  request.  The  committee 
is  very  concerned  with  the  fact  Uiat 
UMTA  is  presently  engaged  in  the  de- 
velopment of  three  completely  different 
personal  rapid  transit  systems  without 
having  yet  determined  the  proper  rola 
for  PRTs  or  whether  they  will  have  a 
practical  application  in  urban  mass 
transportation.  I  also  believe  that  some 
of  the  spending  under  this  program  has 
been  more  than  a  little  bit  wasteful. 

The  committee  notes  with  approval 
that  the  transit  operations  and  manage- 
ment program  will  contain  a  new  project 
on  intermodal  integration.  The  commit- 
tee believes  that  this  project  has  great 
potential  for  improving  mass  transporta- 
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tion  effectiTeness  and  that  it  could  pro- 
vide significant  benefits  to  the  public  and 
to  the  system  operators. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  its  belief  in  the 
development  of  an  integrated  system,  the 
committee  has  included  a  role  for  taxis 
for  the  first  time.  The  committee  recom- 
mends that  $1  million,  not  requested  in 
the  budget,  be  spent  on  the  development 
of  an  improved,  efficient,  quiet,  nonpol- 
luting  taxi. 

For  liquidation  of  contract  authoriza- 
tion, the  committee  recommends  the  full 
budget  request  of  $380  million,  an  in- 
crease of  $148  million  over  1973.  The 
committee  bill  also  includes  a  limitation 
on  commitments  during  1974  of  $980  mil- 
lion. This  amount  is  $20  million  below 
the  budget  request;  $872  million  of  these 
funds  will  be  used  for  capital  facilities 
grants. 

ST.    LAWKENCE    SEAWAY    DEVELOPMENT 
COKPOBATION 

The  committe*  reconmiends  $820,000 
for  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  a  reduction  of  $20.- 
000  from  the  budget  request.  The  reason 
for  the  reduction  Is  that  the  proposed 
budget  contained  a  built-in  cushion  of 
$20,000.  No  new  positions  were  requested 
or  recommended. 

TITLE   n 

Turning  briefly  to  title  n  of  the  bill, 
the  commitee  cut  $1.64  million  from  the 
budget  request  and  recommends  a  level 
of  $296.9  million.  *niis  is  a  decrease  of 
$48.5  million  from  the  1973  appropria- 
tion. 

NATIONAL   TRANSPORTATION    SAFETY     BOARD 

The  committee  recommends  two  addi- 
tional positions  and  an  appropriation  of 
$7.98  million  for  the  National  Trans- 
portation Board,  a  reduction  of  $25,000 
from  the  budget  request. 

The  Board  conducts  investigations  of 
all  aviation  accidents  and  selected  siu-- 
face  transportation  accidents  to  deter- 
mine the  probable  cause  of  the  accident. 
The  two  new  positions  will  provide  the 
Board  with  complete  personnel  services 
for  its  employees.  Previously,  these  serv- 
ices had  been  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis.  The  committee  approves  this 
recommendation  and  notes  that  this  im- 
provement will  assist  the  Board  in  main- 
taining its  independent  status  to  allow 
complete  objectivity  in  its  review  of 
transpoi-tation  accidents.  The  Board  pro- 
vides a  valuable  service  in  our  transpor- 
tation system,  and  I,  for  one.  believe  the 
Board  should  jealously  guard  its  inde- 
pendence. 

CIVIL   AESONAUTICS  BOARD 

The  committee  includes  $14.8  million 
for  salaries  aiid  expenses  for  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  This  is  the  total 
amount  requested  in  the  budget  and  will 
allow  the  requested  increase  of  15  posi- 
tions. 

The  Board  regulates  the  economic  as- 
pects of  air  carrier  operations  and  par- 
ticipates in  the  development  of  interna- 
tional air  transportation.  Twelve  of  the 
additional  positions  will  be  for  enforce- 
ment and  consumer  affairs,  and  three  of 
the  positions  will  be  for  management 
support. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Board 


has  been  taking  a  more  active  interest 
in  the  energy  problems  confronting  our 
coxmtry.  The  Board  recently  approved  a 
request  which  allows  the  carriers  to  meet 
and  discuss  means  of  reducing  fuel  con- 
sumption by  reducing  the  speed  by  a 
small  amount.  The  Board  has  also  made 
the  Director  of  Its  Bureau  of  Economics 
responsible  for  all  fuel  questions.  I  think 
that  the  Board  is  to  be  commended  for 
these  first  steps,  and  I  hope  that  its  ef- 
fort in  this  area  will  increase. 

The  committee  allowed  $66.4  million 
for  payments  to  air  carriers.  This  is  the 
full  amount  requested  and  is  a  reduction 
of  $14.4  million  from  the  1973  level. 

INTERSTATE   COMMERCE   COMMISSION 

The  committee  recommends  $34.8  mil- 
lion for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, a  reduction  of  $250,000  from  the 
budget  request  and  an  increase  of  $1 
million  over  1973. 

The  committee  is  pleased  to  note  that 
the  ICC  has  been  permitted  to  fill  the 
additional  positions  authorized  by  the 
Congress  during  the  last  3  years.  The 
committee  is  hopeful  that  these  posi- 
tions, and  the  70  new  positions  the  com- 
mittee is  recommending,  will  bring  more 
effective  and  efficient  resolutions  to  our 
surface  transportation  problems.  The 
new  positions  will  be  usea  to  reduce  the 
backlog  in  compliance  proceedings  and 
will  assist  the  ICC  in  more  effectively 
considering  environmental  issues  and 
responding  to  ccmsumer  complaints. 

The  $250,000  reduction  relates  to  the 
requested  $450,000  for  the  investigation 
of  the  freight  rate  structure;  $1.4  million 
was  appropriated  for  this  program  in 
1973.  and  the  committee  believes  that 
$200,000  should  be  sufficient  to  complete 
the  report.  Having  observed  some  of  the 
gross  inequities  in  the  freight  rate  struc- 
ture, I  am  most  anxious  to  see  the  report 
and  its  recommendations. 

PANAMA    CANAL 

The  committee  recommends  $59  mil- 
lion for  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
Canal  Zone  Government.  This  is  $361,000 
below  the  budget  and  $3.1  million  above 
the  1973  appropriation. 

No  additional  positions  are  requested 
or  recommended,  and  the  increases  are 
primarily  due  to  mandatory  pay  and  cost 
increases. 

The  committee  also  recommends  $3.5 
million  In  capital  expenses  for  the  Csmal 
Zone  Government,  a  reduction  of  $1  mil- 
lion from  the  budget  request. 

These  funds  are  for  necessary  improve- 
ments and  replacements  of  educational 
facilities,  hospitals  and  clinics,  and 
municipal  facilities. 

The  reduction  is  due  to  the  large 
carrj'over  balances  in  past  yeai-s.  The 
unobligated  balance  at  the  end  of  1973 
is  projected  to  be  $2.7  million. 

The  bill  also  provides  a  limitation  on 
general  and  administrative  expenses  of 
$21.04  million  for  the  Panama  Canal  Co., 
the  same  as  the  budget  request. 

WASHINGTON    METSOPOLTTAN   AREA   TRANSIT 
AUTHORITY 

Finally,  the  committee  recommends  a 
Federal  contribution  of  $97.7  million  for 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Tran- 
sit Authority,  the  same  as  the  budget 
request. 
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The  $90  4  million  of  this  appropriation 
Is  an  advance  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1975.  The  remaining  $7.4  million  is 
for  the  design  and  construction  of  the 
Arlington  Cemetery  Station  and  an  addi- 
tional Smithsonian  Station  entrance. 
These  last  two  projects  were  authorized 
by  the  Congress  last  October. 

The  committee  feels  that  WMATA 
should  seriously  consider  the  technologi- 
cal advances  in  the  design  of  transit 
cars  before  it  makes  its  next  purchase. 
The  cars  purchased  thus  far  are  not  as 
technologically  advanced  as  the  cars 
presently  used  by  the  BART  system  in 
San  Francisco.  The  committee  believes 
that  the  Metro  system  should  be  an 
exemplar  of  technological  advancements 
and  feels  that  the  cars  purchased  by 
WMATA  in  the  future  should  reflect  the 
most  up-to-date  state-of-the-art. 

The  committee  is  also  recommending 
the  full  budget  request  of  $12.7  million 
in  Federal  subsidies  to  the  WMATA  rev- 
enue bonds.  The  Federal  subsidy  covers 
25  percent  of  the  interest  and  issuance 
costs  of  the  bonds. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  op- 
portunity to  detail  the  committee  bill.  I 
have  certainly  enjoyed  serving  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Trans- 
portation Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
and  I  look  forward  to  continued  associa- 
tion with  my  distinguished  colleagues  on 
that  subcommittee. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  iMr.  Conte)  if  he  desires 
to  yield  time  on  his  side? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  desire 
to  yield  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Prenzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  thank 
the  gentlen^an  from  Massachusetts  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  have  heard,  the 
comiaittee  Is  recommending  that  we  cut 
$£.7  million  from  the  budget  request  for 
personal  rapid  transit  system  develop- 
ment. This  amounts  to  a  very  sizable  41- 
percent  reduction  in  the  UMTA  request. 
If  Congress  applied  the  same  spirit  of 
economy  to  every  agency's  request,  we 
could  liquidate  one  quarter  of  the  na- 
tional debt  this  year. 

As  much  as  I  am  convinced  that  the 
answer  to  urban  transportation  problems 
lies  with  new  transit  systems  yet  to  be 
developed.  It  Is  hard  to  disagree  with 
the  committee's  logic  for  recommending 
this  drastic  cut  even  through  I  have  more 
confidence  in  UMTA  than  the  commit- 
tee does. 

For  me  the  problem  is  that  we  simpU" 
are  not  getting  where  we  want  to  go.  I  do 
not  want  to  pick  out  any  scapegoat  but 
I  want  to  emphasize  these  facts:  First, 
mass  transit  development  is  a  liigh  pri- 
ority for  nearly  everj-one;  second,  there 
are  bills  pending  before  Congress  to  au- 
thorize spending  for  operating  subsidies 
for  what  are  obsolete  systems;  third,  an- 
nual capital  grants,  largely  for  buses, 
reach  nearly  a  billion  dollars:  fourth,  the 
overwhelming  share  of  present  and  pro- 
jected spending  is  aimed  at  systems  for 
which  the  public  has  shown  little  en- 
thusiasm; fifth,  new  systems  are  needed 
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to  solve  problems  of  pollution,  energy 
shortage,  congestion,  and  even  the  some- 
times-ignored problem  of  a  shortage  of 
transportation  services;  and  sixth,  the 
President  singled  out  mass  transit  de- 
velopment as  a  priority  need  in  his  1972 
State  of  the  Union  Address. 

Therefore,  this  coimtry  has  not  come 
close  to  meeting  its  needs  for  mass  tran- 
sit research  and  development;  $30  mil- 
lion for  PRT  development  is  a  relatively 
insignificant  committment  for  a  high 
priority  national  need.  I  only  wish  UMTA 
and  DOT  had  been  more  persuasive  with 
the  committee. 

Both  UMTA  and  this  Congress  have 
been  timid  in  their  willingness  to  tackle 
the  research  and  development  of  modern, 
sophisticated  systems  that  will  share 
transportation  needs,  conserve  energy, 
and  attract  riders.  The  systems  on  which 
we  have  concentrated  over  little  hope  of 
improving  the  modal  split.  We  need  a 
technological  overlap  that  will  take  peo- 
ple away  from  their  second  or  third  car. 
As  the  committee  report  states,  UMTA 
has  not  yet  defined  the  role  of  PRT,  but 
instead  has  chosen  to  ride  off  in  three 
different  directions.  Apparently  the 
UMTA  rationale  is  that  simple  systems 
must  be  developed  prior  to  sophisticated 
ones  but  that  development  of  sophisti- 
cated systems  cannot  wait.  What  seems 
to  be  agency  ambivalance  is  probably 
more  a  desire  to  please  everybody.  UMTA 
has  really  attempted  to  provide  a  legisla- 
tive solution — give  everybody  a  little 
something — and  we  have  encouraged 
them. 

The  present  UMTA  PRT  development 
program  calls  for  completion  of  the  large 
vehicle  low  capacity  Morgantown  system 
by  1976  at  a  cost  of  $64.2  million.  So  far 
as  I  know  we  have  no  customers  for  this 
system  but  it  represents  the  basic  tech- 
nology and  should  be  completed.  Sec- 
ondly, we  have  embarked  on  development 
of  a  second  generation  system  for  the 
Denver  area  which  is  similar  to  the  Mor- 
gantown type  system,  but  would  operate 
at  shorter  headways.  This  was  to  be  the 
development  of  the  Dulles  Transpo  Tech- 
nology. This  system  is  supposed  to  be 
available  for  urban  Installation  some- 
time in  1976  at  a  cost  of  $18.5  million.  Fi- 
nally, UMTA  want  to  begin  development 
of  a  high  capacity  system  which  is  far 
more  sophisticated  than  the  Morgantown 
and  Denver  systems.  UMTA  expects  to 
have  this  system  ready  for  an  urban  de- 
ployment by  late  1979  or  early  1980.  The 
estimated  cost  of  this  program  is  $38 
million. 

This  three  pronged  development  ef- 
fort is  hard  to  justify  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  both  Germany  and  Japan 
will  begin  full-scale  testing  of  the  most 
sophisticated  type  of  PRT  system  this 
year.  The  Germans  and  Japanese  are  do- 
ing now  what  we  propose  to  do  4  years 
from  now.  In  the  meantime,  UMTA  pro- 
poses to  spend  the  majority  of  our  PRT 
development  funds  this  year  on  systems 
that  are  substantially  less  sophisticated 
than  foreign  systems  currently  undergo- 
ing tests. 
Furthermore,  both  the  German  and 
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Japanese  development  programs  are  al- 
leged to  cost  less  than  our  own.  There 
is  a  real  possibility  that  much  of  our 
present  and  proposed  research  is  aimed 
at  developing  systems  that  may  be  ob- 
solete. To  his  credit,  the  new  Adminis- 
trator of  UMTA,  Mr.  Frank  Herringer, 
has  agreed  with  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee and  will  take  a  closer  look  at 
the  state  of  foreign  technology  develop- 
ment. He  is  justly  concerned  that  we  not 
duplicate  development  efforts  that  have 
already  taken  place  elsewhere. 

I  have  consistently  tried  to  get  UMTA 
to  raise  its  sights.  I  have  tried  to  stimu- 
late UMTA  to  move  to  more  sophisti- 
cated systems  and  to  make  budget  re- 
quests commensurate  with  the  enormous 
need. 

Frustrated  by  UMTA's  seeming  lack 
of  direction,  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended drastic  cutbacks  in  the  PRT 
development  program.  I  would  only 
suggest  that  the  House  go  one  step  fur- 
ther and  insist  that  UMTA  undertake 
a  study  of  just  where  we  should  be  going 
with  our  PRT  development  program. 

At  the  direction  of  the  President,  E)OT 
on  January  16  of  this  year  signed  a 
memo  of  understanding  with  NASA  to 
come  up  with  a  program  for  analysis  of 
advanced  PRT.  The  project  plan  which 
NASA  subsequently  developed  would  do 
just  what  the  committee  says  is  needed, 
namely  define  the  role  and  assess  the 
practicality  of  PRT  with  particular  focus 
on  the  most  advanced  types  of  develop- 
ment work  taking  place  in  Europe  and 
Japan.  I  believe  this  was  just  what  Presi- 
dent Nixon  had  in  mind  when  he  said 
in  his  1972  state  of  the  Union  address. 

For  example,  our  outstanding  capabilities 
la  space  technology  should  be  used  to  help 
D.O.T.  develop  better  piass  transportation 
systems.  ' 

The  NASA  project  plan  proposal  cur- 
rently pending  in  UMTA  would  take  only 
10  months  to  complete  and  cost  approxi- 
mately $3  million.  The  results  of  such  a 
study  are  just  what  UMTA  and  Congress 
need  to  evaluate  and  gxiide  future  PRT 
development  efforts. 

I  would  like  to  propose  that  the  House 
specifically  provide  an  additional  $3  mil- 
lion to  UMTA  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  funding  the  NASA  study.  If  we  do  so, 
next  year  when  the  House  considers  the 
UMTA  budget  we  should  have  the  neces- 
sary informtion  in  hand  to  decide  how 
much  if  any  additional  resources  should 
be  put  into  PRT  development. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland  (Mrs. 
Holt)  . 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  debate 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
appropriations  bill  (H.R.  8760)  is  an 
appropriate  time  to  make  some  observa- 
tions concerning  our  national  trans- 
portation policy.  This  topic  was  the  sub- 
ject of  much  controversy  when  we  con- 
sidered the  Federal  Highway  Act.  Every- 
one seems  to  be  in  agreement  that  we 
must  develop  operational  plans  to  relieve 
the  traflac  crunch  which  afflicts  our 
urbanized  areas;  however  we  have  been 


unable  to  reach  agreement  on  the  proper 
method  of  providing  this  relief. 

Diversion  of  highway  trust  funds  and 
increased  funding  imder  the  Urban  Mass 
Transit  Act  appears  to  have  considerable 
■support  in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
While  I  agree  that  the  Government  must 
begin  to  encourage  modes  of  transporta- 
tion other  than  the  single  passenger 
automobile.  I  do  not  think  that  we  will 
be  able  to  reform  transportation  habits 
overnight.  In  addition  to  the  time  re- 
quired to  plan  and  implement  rail  sys- 
tems and  new  bus  lines,  there  are  also 
considerable  costs  associated  with  these 
systems. 

In  the  short  rim  there  Is  an  urgent  need 
for  improved  vehicle  traffic  management 
in  our  metropolitan  areas.  Increasing 
traffic  tie-ups  which  aggravate  the  cur- 
rent fuel  shortage  and  add  pollutants 
to  the  atmosphere  caimot  be  tolerated 
indefinitely.  Creeping  traffic  is  n«  longer 
an  inconvenience  but  a  major  contributor 
to  a  growing  public  safety  and  health 
problem.  An  intense  program  to  manage 
the  number  of  automobiles  on  the  road, 
and  at  the  same  time,  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  vehicular  traffic  movement 
should  be  given  immediate  implementa- 
tion. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  has 
done  an  outstanding  job  in  this  area 
under  Its  TOPICS  program  and  I  urge 
its  continuation.  Program  costs  will  be 
more  than  offset  by  the  Increased  safety, 
reduced  vehicle  operating  costs,  reduced 
travel  time,  reduced  air  and  noise  pollu- 
tion, and  reduced  fuel  consumption. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Edwards). 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  speak  in  favor  of 
H.R.  8760.  It  is  my  pleasvure  to  serve 
on  the  Transportation  Subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  I 
have  of  course  followed  this  legislation 
closely  from  its  inception.  I  can  say  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  that  the 
subcommittee  tmder  the  chairman's  able 
leadership  has  worked  hard  to  see  that 
the  taxpayer  will  get  a  dollar's  worth  of 
results  for  every  tax  dollar  spent  by  this 
bill. 

As  the  subcommittee  unraveled  the 
problems  standing  between  us  and  a  bal- 
anced, effective  transportation  system, 
many  complex  threads  could  be  seen  in 
the  fabric.  The  energy  crisis,  land  use, 
urban  planning,  environmental  concerns, 
and  the  strength  of  the  economy  are  just 
a  few  of  the  problems  which  are  so  in- 
tertwined with  transportation  as  to  make 
it  difficult  If  not  impossible  to  consider 
one  without  the  rest. 

The  point  is  that  transportation  ex- 
tends its  roadways  into  all  aspects  of 
American  life.  Our  transportation  deter- 
mines how  we  move  ourselves,  our  goods, 
and  our  Ideas.  Like  it  or  not,  we  live  in 
a  highly  mobile  society,  and  to  a  signi- 
ficant degree  the  quality  of  our  trans- 
portation often  determines  the  quality 
of  our  lives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  H.R.  8760 
provides   the   necessary   direction   and 
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leadership  to  move  forward  during  fiscal 
year  1974  toward  an  improved,  more  ef- 
ficient transportation  system,  a  balanced 
system  that  takes  into  acco\mt  its  far- 
flung  influence  on  some  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  facing  our  Nation. 

H.R.  8760  recognizes  that  the  winds 
of  change  continue  to  blow  in  transporta- 
tion as  In  other  areas  of  congressional 
concern.  It  observes  that  our  transporta- 
tion system  must  be  responsive  first  and 
foremost  to  the  traveling  public,  to  the 
people  who  need  to  get  themselves  and 
their  goods  from  here  to  there  and  back 
again. 

To  achieve  the  transportation  system 
that  the  American  people  deserve,  we 
must  involve  ourselves  in  a  joint  enter- 
prise, with  the  traveling  public,  the  trans- 
portation Industry,  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies, and  the  Congress  pulling  together 
toward  the  goal  of  a  better,  smoother 
operating  transportation  network.  H.R. 
8760  is  certainly  not  perfect,  but  I  believe 
it  provides  the  vehicles  in  which  we  can 
move  toward  this  goal  during  the  next 
fiscal  year.  I  urge  every  Member  of  the 
House  to  support  the  Department  of 
Transportation  fiscal  year  1974  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yidd 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  first 
question  I  would  like  to  ask  in  respect 
to  this  bill  is  whether  there  is  any  money 
in  it  to  baU  out  Transjx)  '72  that  was  such 
a  financial  debacle. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  money  in  here  for  Transpo  "72. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  Department  of 
Transportation  make  any  application  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  McFALL.  No,  they  do  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
how  they  expect  to  pay  their  debts? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  do  not  really  know 
whether  they  have  any  more  debts.  I 
read  in  the  newspapers  that  they  may 
have  some,  but  they  have  not  advised  the 
committee  of  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  reply. 

I  note  that  the  Deparment  of  Trans- 
poi-tation  is  getting  into  the  business  of 
studies,  grants  for  studies  in  various  uni- 
versities and  other  places.  They  are  join- 
ing with  the  arts  and  humanities,  the 
foreign  aid  outfit  and  others  in  dishing 
out  money  for  studies  so  that  they  will 
have  some  hand-made  propagandists  to 
carrj'  on  their  campaigns  for  funds.  Is 
the  Department  of  Transportation  trj'- 
ing  to  develop  some  walking  delegates  to 
lobby  and  propagandize  the  country  in 
one  way  or  another  to  continue  these 
appropriaticHis  and  expenditures? 

I  note  that  Atlanta  University  receives 
$67,000  to  tell  Atlanta  officials  how  they 
should  make  decisions,  as  If  they  did  not 
already  know  how  to  make  decisions.  It 
also  provides  for  a  study  of  the  "urban 
nomad."  And  Clark  College  got  $40,000 
to  help  Atlanta  University  study  the  "ur- 


ban nomad."  I  wonder  if  anyone  here 
can  describe  an  "urban  nomad." 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genttemaa  yMd? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  think  the  House 
gave  a  pretty  good  definition  of  one  urban 
nomad  in  the  person  of  the  chief  of  police 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  afraid  that  is  who 
the  gentleman  was  going  to  refer  to. 

Colorado  University  took  in  $59,470  to 
put  together  a  "computerized  decision 
game  model"  to  study  transportation 
problems  in  Boulder,  Colo.  I  wonder  what 
is  to  be  accomplished  with  the  use  of  a 
"computerized  decision  game  model"? 

Howard  University  gets  $42,975  to 
study  "bxireaucratic  transportation  plan- 
ning traits " — ^whatever  that  is. 

I  think  before  we  get  through  with 
this  bill  today  we  ought  to  have  some  idea 
of  why  we  are  spending  this  money. 

Are  transportation  studies  themselves 
wallowing  in  so  much  bureaucracy  that 
it  requires  $42,975  to  study  how  to  get 
them  out  of  the  bureaucracy,  or  what  is 
it  for? 

And.  how  about  $52,918  to  New  York 
State  University  to  "identify  and  analyze 
the  nature,  extent,  and  consequences  of 
carlessness?" 

That  is  spelled,  "c-a-r-1-e-s-s-n-e-s-s." 

I  suppose  the  report  of  this  university 
will  note  that  people  who  do  not  own 
cars  lide  buses,  and  students  who  cannot 
afford  bus  tickets  thumb  rides. 

I  notice  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
received  S55,730  to  study  how  to  increase 
fuel  economy  in  transportation  sj-stems, 
and  that  the  bill  today  provides  another 
$2,100,000  to  study  the  same  thing.  Will 
the  Department  of  Transportation  re- 
searchers consult  the  findings  of  the 
Wisconsin  researchers?  I  will  wager  that 
this  may  well  be  another  case  of  the  left 
hand  not  knowing  what  the  right  hand 
is  doing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  tothe  gentleman  from  Texas 
<Mi'.  Pickle). 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee or  some  member  of  the  committee 
about  the  high  speed  ground  transpor- 
tation appropriations. 

The  report  indicates  that  the  com- 
mittee apparently  feels  that  the  work 
on  tlie  ti-acked  air  cushion  vehicle,  the 
one  designed  to  go  upward  of  300  miles 
per  hour,  should  not  receive  the  atten- 
tion that  conventional  rail  research  is 
to  be  given  under  the  bill.  Would  the 
gentleman  from  California  comment  on 
plans  for  that  test  site  and  why  it  is  not 
given  more  priority  in  comparison  to 
the  conventional  test  program? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  we  believe  that  the 
test  center  that  the  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about,  is  very  important  for  our  rail 
research  and  certain  other  research  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 


tation. We  have  provided  them  with 
funds  over  the  years  which  we  think  are 
necessary  for  the  development  of  that 
test  center. 

We  agreed  that  th*  center  is  very  im- 
portant to  transportation  in  the  countiy. 

Mr.  PICKLK  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  it  is  appropriate  that  we  give  special 
attention  to  conventional  rail  research 
and  try  to  improve  in  a  better  manner 
the  modes  and  vehicles  that  we  have 
now.  but  I  do  think  that  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  solve  our  problems  unless  we  give 
more  attention  to  the  high  speed  pro- 
grams. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  really 
solve  these  problems  until  we  have  a  train 
going  from  here  to  New  York,  for  in- 
stance, in  1  or  2  hours.  We  are  going  to 
need  300  mile  per  hour  vehicles  for  tliat. 
higher  than  the  speeds  we  have  now. 

The  gentleman  from  California  knows 
that  we  have  a  vehicle  in  Colorado  now,  a 
traced  air  cushion  vehicle,  actually  levi- 
tated and  moved  forward  by  jet  power 
which  does  not  touch  the  rail  but  just 
uses  guidelines.  It  is  moving,  but  moving 
slowly.  I  rode  in  it  last  fall,  and  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  California  also  had  a 
demonstration  ride  on  it.  However,  in 
1973  they  built  1  mile  of  track.  In  1974, 
I  think  they  plan  to  build  one  more  mile. 

On  that  basis,  it  will  be  the  year  2000 
before  they  can  have  a  track,  or  an  oval 
track,  long  enough  to  really  test  this  ve- 
hicle. By  that  time,  we  are  going  to  have 
a  new  system  or  something  else,  so  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  the  committee  is 
funding  this  program,  somebody  down 
the  street  is  not  releasing  the  money. 

I  talked  with  the  Federal  Railway  Ad- 
ministration, and  I  am  conxinced  that 
they  would  Uke  to  do  more,  but  their 
hands  are  tied.  I  think  that  program  is 
limping  along  out  there  at  a  much  slower 
pace  than  it  ought  to.  The  only  way  it  is 
going  to  be  done  is  for  this  committee  to 
say,  "These  are  the  funds  we  are  giving 
you,  and  you  ought  to  pursue  it  with 
speed  and  much  more  diligence." 

Otherwise  they  are  generally  sitting  on 
their  hands  and  are  not  giving  us  our 
money's  worth  on  a  project  that  has  to  be 
accomplished. 

We  must  improve  our  conventional 
transportation  system,  Mr.  Chauman, 
but  imless  we  get  better  high-speed  sys- 
tems not  only  on  the  drawing  boards  but 
also  in  actual  demonstration  we  will  not 
make  much  headway.  That  is  where  the 
ansuer  will  come  if  we  are  to  make  prog- 
ress in  high-speed  rail  transportation. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  and 
to  the  committee  that  they  shoxild  look 
into  the  matter  of  the  appropriation  that 
his  been  made  and  ask  wh  the  Admin- 
istration spent  onlj-  one-fourth  or  there- 
abouts of  the  money  given  for  that 
project. 

We  will  not  solve  our  tiansportation 
problem  if  we  go  at  it  in  such  a  weak, 
piecemeal  manner. 

Would  the  gentleman  care  to  comment 
on  Ux?  tracked  air  cushion  veliicle  and 
the  other  demonstration  project? 

Mr.  McFALL.  As  the  gentleman  points 
out,  there  was  $15  million  left  over  in  the 
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Administration's  program.  We  reduced 
their  program  request  by  $10  million. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  With  the  $15  million  car- 
ryover, what  is  the  total  appropriation 
Tor  the  high-speed  test  program  in  Colo- 
i-ado? 

Ml-.  McFALL.  With  the  $15  million  car- 
ryover they  will  have  $17  million  plus  $15 
million,  or  $32  million.  Last  year  the  ap- 
propriation was  about  $52  million  and 
they  did  not  use  $15  million  of  it,  so  it 
will  be  at  approximately  the  same  level 
this  year  as  it  was  last  year. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  They  did  not  spend  ap- 
proximately $15  million? 

Mr.  McFALL.  That  Is  correct,  $15  mil- 
lion out  of  $52  million. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
whether  OMB  would  not  release  it  or 
whether  they  did  not  request  to  spend  it? 

Mr.  McFALL.  OMB  would  not  release 
it. 

I  should  like  to  take  just  a  minute  of 
the  gentleman's  time  to  discuss  this  very 
important  test  center. 

We  recommended  in  the  bill  that  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion divest  itself  of  the  development  of 
the  150-mile-an-hour  TACV,  and  that 
the  Federal  Railroad  Administration  take 
over  the  150-mile-an-hour  TACV,  be- 
cause we  believe  the  150-mile-an-hour 
TACV  and  the  300-mile-an-hour  TACV 
ought  to  be  considered  by  one  organiza- 
tion. Logically  high-speed  rail  should  be 
that  place. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration really  should  devote  its  ef- 
forts to  the  moving  of  people  in  the  ur- 
ban centers.  The  TACV  air  cushion  ve- 
hicle does  not  lend  itself  to  the  move- 
ment of  people  within  urban  centers. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McFALL.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  it  requires  an  8  to  10  mile  dis- 
tance between  stations  in  order  to  op- 
erate efficiently.  This  is  not  something 
one  can  provide  in  an  urban  system. 

The  real  need  for  these  systems,  as 
the  gentleman  pointed  out,  is  for  fast 
transportation  between,  we  will  say. 
New  York  and  Washington  or  Boston 
and  New  York. 

If  we  go  over  200  miles  an  hour  we 
might  be  using  up  more  energy  than  is 
really  economical.  The  practical  speed 
of  an  air  cushion  vehicle  probably  is  in 
the  range  of  150  to  200  miles  an  hour. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration  really  get  to  work 
on  this.  It  does  provide  great  promise, 
we  believe,  for  intercity  transportation, 
and  they  should  get  to  work  on  it. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  would  hope  again  that 
this  demonstration  project  would  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  at  high  speed.  Some  of 
our  Members  have  looked  at  demonstra- 
tion projects  in  other  countries,  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  magnetic  con- 
struction, and  are  convinced  the  United 
States  is  going  to  find  itself  far  behind 
in  this  race  for  high  speed  unless  we 
put  emphasis  on  it.  I  hope  that  will  be 
the  case. 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  considering  this  leg- 
islation, I  feel  that  t^e  House  should 
consider  two  additional  points: 

First,  there  is  still  no  national  trans- 
portation policy.  When  this  Congress 
established  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation in  1967,  one  of  the  reasons  for 
doing  so  was  to  create  an  agency  that 
would  come  up  with  a  national  trans- 
portation policy. 

So  far  DOT  has  not  done  this,  and  I 
feel  that  it  is  time  that  the  Congress, 
and  those  committees  with  jurisdiction 
over  transportation  matters,  to  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  taking  steps  to  man- 
dating the  development  of  a  national 
transportation  policy,  or  just  doing  it 
ourselves. 

The  second  consideration  that  this 
House  should  be  concerned  with  in  re- 
viewing DOT  policies  is  the  fact  that 
there  is  really  no  solid,  and  obvious  co- 
ordination of  research  and  development 
in  the  transportation  field  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

I  realize  that  there  is  an  assistant 
secretary  who  reviews  the  research  and 
development  programs  of  the  various 
DOT  components,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
this  represents  the  type  of  research  com- 
mitment this  Nation  needs  in  the  trans- 
portation area. 

We  need  to  put  our  transportation  re- 
search efforts  imder  one  imibrella. 

I  have  studied  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment's Transportation  Development 
Agency,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
same  type  of  agency  could  do  wonders 
for  the  transportation  development  in 
this  coimtry. 

Last  year,  I  introduced  legislation  to 
create  a  Transportation  Development 
Agency.  My  legislation  is  still  good,  and  I 
would  hope  that  my  colleagues,  who 
know  the  need  for  a  better  transporta- 
tin  system  in  America,  would  join  me  in 
my  eCforts  to  bring  some  order  to  this 
country's  transportation  R.  6  D.  efforts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Evans). 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  McFall)  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  for  yielding  to  me,  and 
the  committee  as  a  whole  for  the  job  it 
has  done,  and  I  concur  in  the  comments 
made  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  regarding  the 
tests  conducted  at  Pueblo,  Colo. 

I  have  one  question  with  regard  to  a 
comment  in  the  report. 

My  question  relates  to  a  road  at  the 
Pueblo  test  site  that  is  in  terrible  shape. 
This  road  links  this  test  track  to  the  air- 
port and  highway.  There  have  been  ac- 
cidents on  it.  I  think  we  all  agree  that 
it  should  be  repaired,  and  I  think  the 
committee  indicated  there  were  some 
funds  on  hand  in  the  Department  that 
could  be  used  to  improve  this  road. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  opportimity 
to  propose  a  question  to  the  committee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  McFall). 

I  suppose  in  this  regard  that  it  is  the 


committee's  desire  that  this  money  to 
construct  that  road  or  improve  that  road 
should  not  be  taken  from  research  and 
development  funds  but,  rather,  from 
other  funds  which  the  Department  has 
on  hand.  Am  I  correct  in  my  imder- 
standing? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  was 
the  intent  of  the  committee  language  in 
the  report.  I  have  been  at  the  test  cen- 
ter, and  I  have  ridden  over  that  road.  It 
is  very  difficult  for  me  to  imderstand  how 
they  can  operate  that  test  center  with 
such  a  horrible  road.  The  efficiency  of 
the  center  would  really  be  increased  if 
they  had  just  an  ordinary  road. 

I  understand  that  what  has  happened 
is  that  everybody  has  been  sitting  around 
waiting  for  somebody  else  to  build  a  road. 
One  says,  "That  is  your  responsibility," 
and  another  says,  "Will  you  share  in 
this?"  But  nobody  is  going  forward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  indicate  in  our 
report  we  feel  that  the  Department  of 
Transportation  should  use  the  funds 
available  to  it  to  go  ahead  and  build  that 
road.  We  feel  that  this  is  very  important 
to  the  activities  at  the  test  center. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  very  pleased  with  the  action 
of  the  committee,  and  I  want  to  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  also  for 
his  interest  in  the  subject. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  a  couple  of  questions. 

What  is  the  net  amount  in  this  bill 
which  is  set  aside  for  the  ICC? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Thirty-four  million, 
seven  himdred  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  ask,  this  is  mostly  for  administrative 
purposes  and  for  carrying  out  its  func- 
tions as  set  forth  by  law? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  report,  I  would  say  in  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman's  question,  is  as 
follows: 

The  sum  of  $34,750,000  is  recom- 
mended for  salai'ies  and  expenses  of  the 
Interstate  Conamerce  Commission.  This 
is  a  $1,030,000  increase  over  fiscal  year 
1973  appropriations  and  a  decrease  of 
$250,000  below  the  budget  estimate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  $250,000,  as  I  explained 
in  my  statement  was  taken  from  the 
study  of  the  railroad  freight  rate  struc- 
ture, because  they  have  not  decided  how 
they  will  conduct  that  study.  We  think 
it  is  a  very  important  study,  and  we  think 
they  should  go  ahead.  But  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  the  legislative  committee 
has  been  looking  into  how  they  should 
be  conducting  this  program,  and  as  of 
now  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  not  made  up  its  mind  as  to 
how  it  is  going  to  be  done. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
noticed  in  the  report  of  the  committee 
that  the  sum  of  $250,000  has  been 
lopped  off  on  the  basis  that  they  would 
not  be  able  to  use  more  right  away  since 
they  had  the  funds  that  were  author- 
ized last  year  for  the  purpose  of  this 
analysis  of  the  rate  structiu'e. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Yes,  we  appropriated 
funds  in  1973  for  the  freight  rate  struc- 
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ture  Investigation.  This  is  a  very  Impor- 
tant study. 

Mr.  GON2LALEZ.  Yes,  it  is  very  impor- 
tant. That  is  what  I  am  getting  at. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  has 
e:  nired. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McFall)  . 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do 
not  intend  to  interfere  with  that  study. 
We  did  not  intend  to  say,  by  cutting  this 
$250,000,  that  we  do  not  think  the  study 
is  important.  It  is  just  that  they  have 
not  decided  how  they  intend  to  proceed 
with  this  study. 

We  have  included  an  additional 
$200,000  in  this  bill  for  this  investigation. 
However,  we  thought  we  could  save 
$250,000  because  they  are  not  ready  to  go 
ahead  with  it. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  that.  I  am  sure  the  committee  is 
right  except  for  the  fact  that  this  Com- 
mission, like  so  many  of  our  regulatory 
commissions,  seems  to  have  become  al- 
most powerless  with  regard  to  the  gen- 
eral interest  of  the  greatest  number  of 
citizens  who  have  a  need  for  regulatory 
protection. 

For  instance,  we  have  the  shippers — 
the  small  shippers.  I  have  had  a  stream 
of  complaints  over  the  course  of  months 
and,  in  fact,  for  more  than  a  year  where 
they  have  been  caught  between  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  and  its 
practices  and  the  Price  Conunission  and 
its  practices.  When  a  shipper  comes  to 
them  for  relief  the  way  the  Commission 
operates.  In  case  the  committee  has 
missed  it.  Is  very  important.  It  operates 
for  the  benefit  of  the  vested  Interests; 
that  is,  the  companies  that  do  the  ship- 
ping— the  great  and  powerful  transpor- 
tation interests;  but  when  you  have  a 
little  company  that  gets  caught  and 
seeks  relief,  the  Commission  will  not  even 
advise  him  about  any  freight  rate 
changes.  He  can  suddenly  face  destruc- 
tion of  his  small  business.  It  stares  him 
right  in  the  face.  This  massive  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  oblivious  to  his 
needs  and,  In  fact,  is  oblivious  to  some 
of  us  who  are  Members  of  Congress. 

What  I  want  to  know  is  this:  Is  the 
committee  or  the  subcommittee  respon- 
sive and  sensitive  to  the  practices  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that 
ignores  the  needs  of  the  small  shipper, 
where  they  will  announce  freight  rate 
changes  without  even  giving  prior  noti- 
fication to  the' shipper  affected?  What 
can  we  do  about  that? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Let  me  preface  my  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman's  specific  question 
by  saying  that  for  the  last  3  years,  in- 
cluding fiscal  year  1973,  we  have  added 
money  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission's request  sent  here  by  the  OMB. 
I  understand  that  not  imtil  fiscal  year 
1973  did  the  OMB  finally  yield  and  per- 
mit the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  si>end  the  funds  which  we  appro- 
priated for  additional  personnel. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
let  me  say  we  believe  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  performs  the 
function  of  the  Congress  in  regulating 
the  commerce  of  the  country.  It  is  our 
constitutional  function,  and  they  do  it 
for  us.  We  believe  that  they  should  have 
the  funds  necessai-y  to  do  it  and  the 
OMB  should  not  interfere.  It  was  not 
imtil  this  current  fiscal  year  that  they 
were  able  to  have  the  funds  necessary, 
we  think,  to  do  the  job. 

With  reference  to  the  specific  question 
that  the  gentleman  asked  about  the  in- 
terests of  the  small  shipper,  I  do  not 
have  the  information  at  my  fingertips 
to  be  able  to  answer  the  gentleman  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  discriminates  against  the 
small  shipper.  However,  I  will  say  to  him 
we  will  be  glad  to  look  into  it  and  to 
discuss  this  matter  with  the  ICC  to  make 
sure  that  they  are  not  discriminating 
against  them. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  will  be  delighted  to  turn  my 
files  over  to  him  or  to  the  staff  or  to  any 
other  interested  party,  but  more  disturb- 
ingly what  the  gentleman  is  telling  me 
now  is  actually  the  OMB  is  exercising 
the  prerogatives  and  the  power  of  not 
only  administrative  agencies  but  actually 
the  power  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  McFALL.  They  did  prior  to  fiscal 
year  1973  when  they  did  release  the 
funds. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  would  like  to  tell 
the  gentleman  this:  I  will  turn  over  my 
files,  but  in  the  meantime  I  am  surprised 
he  and  some  of  his  other  colleagues  have 
not  heard  from  the  people  of  this  coimtry, 
because  there  is  no  question  about  it: 
the  regulatory  agencies  are  not  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  and  they  give  me  the 
impression,  including  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  that  they  are 
completely  beholden  and  at  the  mercy 
and  whim  of  the  powerful  vested  finan- 
cial interests  involved  in  transportation, 
and  I  think  that  is  bad. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad 
to  have  the  gentleman's  statement. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  answer 
the  question  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  asked  me  during  my 
statement  on  the  bill. 

Yes,  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion or  the  FAA  does  have  a  minority 
hiring  progi-am.  They  are  not,  however, 
requesting  any  additional  positions  for 
this  program.  The  program  is  not  to  be 
expanded,  but  it  will  probably  be  con- 
tinued. That  is  the  information  that  I 
have. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  appreciate  the  re- 
sponse of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. I  would  say  to  him  that  it  is  incon- 
ceivable   that    they    would    operate    a 


"numbers"  game  with  respect  to  the  re- 
cruitment and  training  of  men  for  such 
highly  sensitive  and  responsible  jobs  as 
those  of  air  traffic  controllers.  It  is  be- 
yond comprehension  that  they  would 
even  attempt  to  apply  forced  employ- 
ment to  these  jobs. 

I  can  think  of  but  few  jobs  in  the 
aviation  industry  more  responsible  than 
that  of  an  air  traffic  controller. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  quota  system  per  se,  involved 
in  tliis  program.  It  is  merely  a  positive 
attempt  to  recruit  minority  groups  so 
that  they  can  be  trained  to  fill  jobs  in 
this  very  important  industry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  further  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  this,  I 
think,  is  like  many  other  programs  that 
we  have  in  other  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  an  attempt  to  qualify 
minority  groups  to  get  into  the  air  traf- 
fic control  system  activities. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman,  but  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  and  also  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  we  ought  not 
to  be  using  a  program  of  that  kind  in  the 
area  under  discussion.  I  do  not  care  what 
their  color,  I  do  not  care  what  their 
status  in  life,  or  whether  they  come  from 
the  north  or  south  side  of  the  tracks;  if 
they  are  qualified  to  occupy  those  re- 
sponsible places  in  control  towers,  I  care 
not  who  they  are.  But  I  insist  they  must 
be  qualified,  and  not  be  there  by  virtue 
of  the  "numbers"  game. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  believe  I  can  assure 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  in  no  way 
would  the  safety  requirements  of  the  FAA 
in  tliese  very  important  areas  be  com- 
promised by  this  program. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen.) 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chaiiman. 
I  share  the  committee's  expression  of 
deep  concern  over  the  Coast  Guard's 
termination  of  15  search  and  rescue  units 
and  want  to  go  on  record  here  today  as 
strongly  objecting  to  the  closure  of  these 
stations. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  one  thing  to  close 
certain  defense  installations  and  activi- 
ties as  well  as  related  functions  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  for  purely  economic 
reasons — but  another  when  those  activi- 
ties have,  as  their  primary  mission  and 
purpose,  the  saving  of  lives  and  property. 

My  own  congressional  district  has 
never  been  adequately  safeguarded  with 
Coast  Guard  search  and  rescue  cover- 
age, yet,  as  a  major  coastal  region  in 
California,  it  has  an  historic  and  tragic 
record  of  natural  disasters,  water  related 
accidents,  and  boat  mishaps.  During  the 
past  10  years,  for  instance,  a  city  in  my 
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district  was  virtually  wiped  out  by  a  tidal 
wave  and  the  potential  threat  of  a  re- 
curring tidal  wave  is  ever  present.  In  ad- 
dition, the  1964  floods  which  devastated 
the  northern  part  of  my  district  and  can 
only  be  classified  as  a  major  natural  dis- 
aster, proved  conclusively  that  on-site 
search  and  rescue  assistance  was  des- 
i:>erately  needed. 

For  nearly  2  years  now,  I  have  been 
working  with  the  Coast  Guard  in  an  At- 
tempt to  have  a  Coast  Guard  search  and 
rescue  helicopter  xmit  assigned  to  the 
Areata  Airport  in  Humboldt  County 
which  could  serve  the  entire  north  coast 
of  California  from  facilities  already  on 
lease  to  the  Coast  Guard.  More  recently. 
I  have  been  working  with  this  committee 
in  order  to  present  my  case  and  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  its  distinguished 
chairman.  Mr.  McFall,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  and  all 
the  Members  for  their  understanding 
and  cooperation  in  this  matter.  I  also 
want  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation 
to  the  committee  for  including  on  page 
12  of  the  committee  report  an  expression 
of  concern  and  interest  in  the  assign- 
ment of  such  a  unit  on  the  north  coast. 

The  people  I  am  privileged  to  reiwe- 
sent  here  in  the  Congress  have  endured 
many  hardships  ovm  the  years,  pri- 
marily those  Imposed  bV  nature.  They  are 
also  very  patient  and  understanding. 
Bxrt,  the  fact  remains  that  we  have  not 
yet  provided  adequate  flood  protection 
or  any  guaranteed  safeguards  against 
tidal  waves  or  periodic  freak  storms 
along  the  coast.  This  situation,  in  my 
judgment,  cannot  continue  to  be  com- 
pounded by  a  faihire  to  provide  on-site 
hehcopter  search  and  rescue  assistance. 

Many  coastal  regions  of  the  country 
with  a  less  critical  history  of  or  potential 
for  disaster  can  justifiably  rely  on  what 
Is  termed  "on-call  search  and  rescue 
service"  from  distant  Coast  Guard  sites. 
Mine,  regretably,  cannot  and  the  legend 
of  water-related  death  and  destruction 
on  the  north  coast  of  Cahfomia  is  a  con- 
stant reminder  of  that  simple  fact  of  life. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  con- 
sider H.R.  8760,  the  fiscal  1914  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  appropriations 
bOl,  our  nrban  air  pollution  Is  so  severe 
that  the  Enrironmental  Protection 
Agency  has  proposed  drastic  restrictions 
(HI  automobile  use.  At  the  same  time, 
Amerieans  are  eonfrorrted  with  a  gaso- 
line shortage  that  may  require  ration- 
ing within  the  next  few  years. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  the  mass 
use  of  private  automobiles  in  omr  cities 
Is  on  its  way  out.  New  forms  of  trans- 
portation must  be  developed  rapidly  to 
carry  people  swiftly,  safely,  efficiently, 
and  without  causing  pollution — particu- 
larly new  systems  of  mass  transit  such 
as  personal  rapid  transit,  dial-a-bas, 
tracked  air-cushion  vehicles,  and  dual- 
mode. 

Unfortunately,  HJl.  8760  reduces  the 
Urban  Mass  Tran&portatioci  Administra- 
tion's budget  for  these  new  systems  from 
$33  million  in  1973  to  $21  million  in  1974. 

A  review  of  the  Federal  involvement  in 
development  of  new  systems  of  urban 
transit  wHl  indicate  the  Inadequacy  of 
the  new  S3rstems  budget. 


In  1966,  Congress  passed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  directing  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urbftn  Development  to  "prepare  a 
program  of  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  of  new  systems  of  urban 
transportation  that  will  carry  people  and 
goods  within  metropohtan  areas  speed- 
ily, safely,  without  polluting  the  air,  and 
in  a  manner  that  will  contribute  to  sound 
city  planning." 

HUD  responded  in  1968  with  a  report 
titled  'Tomorrow's  Transportation:  New 
Systems  for  the  Urban  Future."  The  re- 
port stated: 

Even  with  engineering  improvements  and 
optimal  management  and  utilization,  pres- 
ent modes  of  urban  transportation  are  in- 
adequate to  meet  total  future  urban  needs. 

It  recommended  Federal  spending  of 
$530  milMon  over  5  to  13  years  to  re- 
search, develop,  and  demonstrate  seven 
major  types  of  new  systems,  which  "wwe 
found  to  possess  not  only  a  high  expec- 
tation of  technical  and  economic  fea- 
sibility but  also  to  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  sedation  of  major  urban 
problems."  The  seven  types  of  systems 
were: 

E>ial-a-bus:  A  transit  sjrstem  In  which 
buses  are  activated  on  demand  of  poten- 
tial passengers,  perhaps  by  telephone.  A 
ccmpater  lof:s  the  calk,  and  selects  and 
dispatches  the  buses. 

Personal  rapid  transit:  A  system  erf 
small  vehicles  automatically  driven  and 
routed  on  exclusive  right-of-ways. 

Dual-mode :  A  system  of  small  vrtiicles 
which  can  be  individually  driven,  and 
converted  from  street  travel  to  travel 
on  automatic  guideway  networks. 

Dual-nK>de  bus:  A  large  vehicle  system 
combining  the  high-speed  capacity  erf  a 
rail  system  operating  on  its  private  right- 
of-way  with  the  flexibility  and  adapt- 
ability of  a  city  bus. 

Pallet  or  ferry  systems:  Systems  of 
pallets  to  carry — or  ferry — cemventiOTial 
vehicles  aottHnatically  on  high-speed 
guideways. 

Fast  intraurban  transit  links:  Tlrmstt 
systems  using  technologies  such  as 
tracked  air-cushion  vehicles  to  serve 
travel  needs  between  major  activity  cen- 
ters such  as  airports  and  business  d!s- 
triets. 

New  systems  for  use  In  major  activity 
centers :  Transit  systems  such  as  moving 
belts  and  capsule  transit  vehicles. 

What  has  happened  since  publication 
of  Tomorrow's  Transportation? 

According  to  a  May  3,  1973,  Library 
of  Congress  report,  "New  Systems  of  Ur- 
ban Mass  Transportation:  Sj-nopsis  and 
Appraisal  of  Federal  Assistance,"  pre- 
pared at  my  request  by  Dr.  Leon  M.  Cole, 
senior  specialist  In  Transportation, 
UMTA's  efforts  since  flscal  1970  to  de- 
velop new  systems  have  been  insufficient. 
Oole  wrote: 

If  the  acoomphshments  at  these  nearly 
five  ycara  of  BD&D  effort  are  measured  In 
terms  of  numbers  of  actual  new  systems 
.  .  .  implemented  and  operating  in  cities 
. .  .,  they  are  few  indeed. 

One  dial-a-bus  system,  with  12  small 
vehicles  to  serve  a  population  of  27,000, 
is  operating  In  Haddonfleld,  N.J.  The 


first  segment  of  a  personal  rapid  tran- 
sit system  was  opened  for  service  testing 
in  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  last  year  with 
five  vehicles.  These  two  feeble  efforts  are 
the  only  new  systems  demonstrated  to 
date  with  UMTA  assistance. 

Why  is  the  record  so  poor? 

In  large  measure,  becaate  the  new  sys- 
tems budget  is  too  small.  Tliough  Tomor- 
row's Transportation  recommended  a 
$530  million  budget  over  5  to  15  years, 
UMTA's  new  systems  budget  over  the 
5-year  period  of  1970-74  wiD  be  only 
$111  million,  if  HJi.  8760  is  passed  as 
reported. 

The  administration  has  prc^^osed  low 
funding  levels.  But  HJl.  8760  reduces 
the  proposed  budget  even  further.  H.R. 
8760  fluids  new  systems  at  a  level  $17 
million  lower  than  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration : 

NEW  SYSTEMS  BUDGET,  FISCAL  1974 
lln  thousands  %H  dsllaral 


Adntims- 
tntion 
butfget     H.R.  8760 


Advanctd  transit  planning  methods 

PerseiM*  rapid  transit 

Dij(->taB 

Dual-iTQde 

Urlran  traclied  atr-cnstiron  vehicfn 


23,650 
2;96« 

3,000 
6,300 


2.000 
13,956 

2,oee 

3,000 
0 


Totat.. 


37,900         20,950 


Snrces:  Library  at  CMgms,  mt  a  Kept.  93-285,  Depart- 
ment at  Transportatioo  appioptiatioos,  1974. 

Unless  we  increase  the  new  systems 
budget,  UMTA  will  not  be  able  to  demon- 
strate these  new  forms  of  transportation 
adequately. 

The  case  history  of  diial-mode  develop- 
ment serves  as  evidence:  In  1971,  the 
UMTA-funded  "Milwaukee  County  Dual- 
Mode  Systems  Study"  recommended  a 
10-year,  $174  million  program  to  demon- 
strate a  dual-mode  system.  In  1972,  Mil- 
waukee County  presented  UMTA  with  a 
preliminary  proposal  to  initiate  imple- 
mentation of  the  dual-mode  demonstra- 
tion plan  with  a  $3  to  $4  million,  2 -year 
development  program.  UMTA  rejected 
the  proposaL 

The  reason  was  not  that  dual-mode  is 
not  ready  to  be  developed  aiul  demon- 
strated In  an  urban  setting.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation's  April  1973, 
"Analysis  of  Dual  Mode  Systems  in  an 
Urban  Area,"  concluded :  "An  assessment 
of  the  technology  requirements  for  dual 
mode"  found  there  "were  no  areas  which 
were  considered  to  be  technically  un- 
feasible." 

UMTA,  with  an  average  annual  budget 
of  only  $22.6  million  for  its  entire  new 
systems  program,  simply  was  unable  to 
commit  Itself  to  a  $174  million  project  for 
dual-mode  alone.  The  Milwaukee  County 
dual-mode  consortium,  accordingly,  is 
being  disbanded. 

The  following  table  compiled  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  shows  that  only  2 
percent  of  the  Federal  transportation 
R.  &  D.  budget  has  gone  for  new  systems 
of  urban  transportation.  Eight  times  as 
much  has  been  spent  for  the  SST.  Nine 
times  as  much  has  been  qpent  for  high- 
way research. 
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FEDERAL  OBLIGATIONS  FOR  TRANSPORTATION  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
(Millions  of  dollars:  fiscal  yeanl 


Modes 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

J972 

1973  (eiL) 

1974  (e«.) 

Total 

Air: 
FAA: 

Aviation  R.  S  D ......; . 

SST  (canceled  1971) ^ 

47.7 
21.8 
65.6 

45.8 

112.4 

/77.9 

45.1 
189.8 
90.9 

46.3 
62.7 
128.4 

237.4 

47.2 
93.8 
171.2 

53.8 
160.5 
187.3 

102.8 
264.0 
220.8 

116.2 

62.1 

227.6 

77.7 

4.2 

252.7 

99.5 

3.6 

297.9 

682.1 

974.9 

1,720.3 

NASA-Aircraft  technology .- 

Mode,  total r. 

13&1 

236.1 

32S.8 

31^2 

401.6 

587.6 

405.9 

334.6 

401.0 

3.377.3 

Highways: 
FHA: 

Highway  research  planning 

Safety 

Research/planning  grants 

7.1 
.......... 

8.7 
68.6" 

10.6 

.4 

64.7 

13.4 

5.0 

68.0 

14.0 
10.2 
70.8 

16  0 
14.0 
78.3 

18.7 
26.9 
86.6 

19.3 
40.5 
80.1 

24.7 
69.3 
67.0 

30.3 
93.2 
81.0 

162.8 
259.5 
726.4 

Mode,  total 

68.4 

77.3 

75.7 

16.4 

95.0 

108.3 

132.2 

139.9 

161.0 

204.5 

1,148.7 

Rail: 
FRA: 

General  research.. 

.2 
12.7 

.4 
16.0 

1.2 
24.1 

13.0 
27.1 

10.7 
43.0 

13.4 
47.6 

38.9 
209.6 

High-speed  ground  transportation 

11.7 

14.6 

12.8 

Mode,  total. 

11.7 

14.6 

12.8 

12.9 

16.4 

25.3 

40.1 

53.7 

61.0 

248.5 

Water: 

Maritime  Administration 

9.3 

5.0 

7.9 
1.5 

6.9 

1.5 

9.0 
3.9 

12.7 
10.1 

24.3 
9.4 

27.5 
17.6 

29.8 
15.5 

29.4 

20.0 

161.8 

79.5 

CoastGuard 

Mode.total 

9.3 

5.0 

9.4 

8.4 

12.9 

22.8 

33.7 

19.9 
32.2 

811.0 

45.1 

34.8 
56.2 

687.2 

45.3 

49.4 

241.3 

Urban  mass  transportation: 

New  systems  of  urban  mass  transportation 

Urban  mass  transportation  total 

i.6 

8.6 

3.5 

"      10.5 

10.6" 

2.8 
8.4 

32.9 
65.3 

37.9 
80.3 

128.4 
275.4 

Total,  transportation  R.  &  D.. 

213.8 

338.1 

429.0 

355.5 

443.0 

557.5 

659.9 

796.2 

5. 291.  2 

Source:  Library  of  Congress. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  committee  for  its  rec- 
ognition of  the  ties  between  the  trans- 
portation system  of  our  Nation,  and  the 
so-called  energy  crisis.  In  particular,  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  the  committee  has  in- 
creased funding  for  capital  facilities  and 
technical  studies  grants  imder  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1970. 

The  rapid  population  growth  in  south 
Florida  has  strained  the  existing  trans- 
portation services  to  the  limit.  This  par- 
ticular area  has  already  recognized  that 
simply  building  more  highways  only 
compoimds  the  problem  of  congestion. 
During  the  tourist  season,  as  you  can 
well  imagine,  the  problem  only  worsens. 
In  addition,  jobs  which  are  available  in 
the  outlying  areas  become  impractical, 
when  either  driving  a  car,  or  taking  a 
bus,  consume  more  than  an  hour. 

Clearly,  a  balanced  transportation  sys- 
tem which  would  fill  the  needs  of  south 
Florida  cannot  exclude  some  form  of 
grade-separated  rapid  transit. 

In  light  of  the  mobility  problems  south 
Florida  is  suffering,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  committee  has  appropriated 
$380  million  to  fund  capital  facilities  and 
technical  studies  grants,  an  increase  of 
$148  million  over  fiscal  year  1973. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  the  res- 
toration of  $9,7  million  to  permit  an 
ongoing  program  of  personal  rapid 
transit — ^PRT — research  and  demonstra- 
tion grants.  This  would  restore  UMTA 
research  and  development  funds  to  $36.8 
million,  the  amount  requested  in  the 
budget. 

The  amount  contained  in  the  commit- 
tee bill  for  all  UMTA  research  and  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  projects  is 
only  $27.1  million. 

The  $9.7  million  cut  I  seek  to  restore 
has  come  from  personal  rapid  transit 


demonstration  projects.  This  represents 
a  cut  of  over  40  percent  from  UMTA's 
planned  $23.65  miUion  expenditure  on 
PRT  demonstrations,  and  I  fear  the  re- 
sult will  be  the  crippling  of  an  innovative 
idea  in  mass  transit  at  a  time  when  the 
energy  crisis  and  our  national  air  pol- 
lution problems  dictate  greater  future 
reliance  on  public  transportation. 

Recognizing  that  it  would  have  to  act 
on  the  development  of  a  viable  system 
of  mass  transportation,  the  Denver  area 
developed  a  regional  transportation  plan 
which  included  heavy  reliance  on  the 
utilization  of  personal  rapid  transit  ve- 
hicles. Last  October  former  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Volpe  appeared  in  Den- 
ver to  announce  that  the  Department  of 
Transportation  would  build  a  PRT  dem- 
onstration in  the  city.  This  represented 
a  significant  step  in  the  development  of 
the  PRT. 

Denver,  in  reliance  on  former  Secre- 
tary Volpe's  October  announcement,  has 
proceeded  with  the  expenditure  of  local 
funds  and  is  currently  preparing  for  an 
election  to  issue  bonds  to  rsuse  funds  to 
move  ahead  with  its  regional  transpor- 
tation plan,  including  PRT's.  All  of  this 
work  and  all  of  this  money  could  be 
threatened  by  a  reneging  of  the  com- 
mitment to  Denver. 

Important  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  development  of  PRT  systems  in  the 
last  2  years  because  of  UMTA  projects, 
community  interest,  and  the  attraction 
of  private  capital.  Nevertheless,  much 
vital  information  needed  by  the  cities  of 
the  Nation  does  not  yet  exist. 

Cities  will  be  reluctant  to  request 
funding  for  PRT  systems  under  the  capi- 
tal grant  program  unless  full-scale  op- 
erational models  exist  which  demonstrate 
what  PRT  systems  can  accomplish  to- 
ward solving  difficult  transportation 
problems,  what  they  do  to  the  appear- 
ance of  a  community,  how  people  react 


to  them  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  how  much 
they  cost  to  install,  and  how  much  they 
cost  to  run. 

The  Denver  demonstration  would  pro- 
vide the  answers  to  these  questions.  It 
would  provide  the  Nation's  community 
leaders  with  the  assurances  they  need 
before  committing  themselves  to  irrever- 
sible transformations  in  the  architecture 
of  the  urban  landscape,  unknown  large- 
scale  public  reaction,  unknown  problems 
of  vandalism  and  passenger  security  and 
only  partially  predictable  installation 
and  operational  costs. 

Denver  was  selected  as  the  site  for  the 
demonstration  because  of  the  interest  the 
city  had  already  expressed  in  making 
PRT's  a  part  of  a  regional  transportation 
plan.  The  1-mile  demonstration  an- 
nounced by  former  Secretary  Volpe 
would  not  only  measure  the  viability  of 
the  regional  plan  for  Denver,  it  would 
also  provide  the  answers  needed  by  gov- 
ernmental units  and  private  industry  be- 
fore decisions  on  sinking  large  amoimts 
of  capital  into  PRT's  can  be  properly 
made. 

It  seems  ironic  that  at  a  time  when 
city  after  city  is  having  its  air  quality 
plans  rejected  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  a  budget  request  to 
take  a  giant  step  forward  in  public  mass 
transit  technology  would  be  rejected  by 
the  Congress.  Accordingly,  I  urge  a  fav- 
orable vote  on  this  amendment  to  restore 
$9.7  million  to  personal  rapid  transit  re- 
search and  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion projects. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

COAST  GUARD 

Opebating  Expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  operation 

and   maintenance  of  the  Coast  Guard,  not 

otherwise  provided  for:   purchase  of  not  to 
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exceed  sixteen  passenger  motor  vehicles,  fif- 
teen of  which  are  for  replacement  only;  and 
recreation  and  welfare;  $543,800,000,  of  which 
$171,994  shall  be  applied  to  Capehart  Hous- 
ing debt  reduction:  Provided,  That  the  num- 
ber of  aircraft  on  hand  at  any  one  time 
shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  exclusive  of  planes  and  parts  stored  to 
meet  future  attrition:  Provided  further.  That, 
without  rcg»rd  to  any  provisions  of  law  or 
Executive  order  prescribing  minimum  filgbt 
requirements.  Coast  Guard  regulations  which 
establish  proficiency  standards  and  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  flying  hours  for  this 
purpose  may  provide  for  the  payment  of  flight 
pay  at  the  rates  prescribed  In  section  301 
of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  certain 
members  of  the  Coast  Guard  otherwise  en- 
titled to  receive  flight  pay  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  (1)  who  have  held  aeronautical 
ratings  or  designations  for  not  less  than  fif- 
teen years,  or  (2)  whose  particular  assign- 
ment outside  the  United  States  or  In  Alaska, 
makes  it  Impractical  to  participate  in  regu- 
lar aerial  flights,  or  who  have  been  assigned 
to  ■  course  of  instruction  of  90  days  or  more : 
Protided  further.  That  amounts  equal  to  the 
obligated  balances  against  the  appropriations 
for  "Operating  expenses"  for  the  two  proceed- 
ing years,  shall  be  transferred  to  and  merged 
with  this  appropriation,  and  such  merged 
appropriation  shall  be  available  as  one  fund, 
except  for  accounting  puri>oses  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  for  the  payment  of  obligations  prop- 
erly Incurred  against  such  prior  year  appro- 
priations and  against  this  appropriation : 
Provided  further.  That  not  to  exceed  $15,000 
shall  be  available  for  Investigative  expenses 
of  •  coBfldentlal  character,  to  be  expended 
on  the  approval  and  authority  of  the  Cota- 
mandant  and  hl«  determination  aball  be 
final  and  coocluaive  upon  the  accounting  of- 
fier  of  ttM  Ooverninent. 

AJCEMBMINT  OFFUUil   BY    m.   TANDEB  JACT 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  CThalrman, 
I  have  two  amendments,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  they  may  be  eon- 
sid«T«d  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentl«nan  fr(»n  Mich- 
igan? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  win  report  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  reserves  a  point  of  order  on 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  toy  Mr.  Vanddi  Jagt: 
Page  3,  line  11,  strike  out  "$543,800,000"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$544,400,000". 

And  on  page  3,  line  12,  Insert  immediately 
after  "reduction"  the  following  ",  and  of 
whlcb  MM,000  Shan  toe  applied  to  the  prep- 
aration of  a  vcport  by  the  Coast  Guard  with 
respect  to  the  closing  of  certain  search  and 
rescac  units  during  1973,  and  to  the  reopen- 
ing and  operation  of  any  search  and  rescue 
unit  detennlned  by  such  report  to  be  desir- 
able for  the  maintenance  of  an  effective 
search  and  rescue  capabUlty." 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
tinue to  reserve  my  point  of  order  until 
the  gentleman  is  finished  with  the  ex- 
planation of  his  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  recocniaed. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  thank  the 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Cbairman,  I  regret  very  much 
that  we  coold  nc4  consider  these  amend- 
ments en  bloc  because  as  a  package 
they  will  result  in  pouring  life-saving 


money  Into  the  vital  search  and  rescue 
station  operations  in  as  many  as  eight 
sections  of  this  country,  and  at  the 
same  time  save  the  taxpayers  $1  mOllon. 
UnfOTtunately,  we  cannot  talk  about 
the  total  package  since  only  one  amend- 
ment is  before  us,  but  I  assure  the 
Members  the  second  amendment  wiU  be 
an  opportunity  to  save  $1.6  million  with^ 
out  any  reduction  in  effectiveness  of  the 
operation  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

I  first  became  interested  in  the  search 
and  rescue  operation  of  the  Coast  Guard 
and  the  problems  associated  therewith 
3  years  ago  when  the  general  manager  of 
my  television  station  invited  me  to  go 
sailing  with  him.  I  am  a  landlubber,  but 
my  appreciation  of  TV  exceeds  my  fear 
of  the  water.  So  my  wife  and  I  went  on 
a  weekend  of  sailing.  We  just  nicely  got 
started  when  this  new  sailor  discovered 
that  he  had  forgotten  his  navigational 
charts,  but  no  matter,  there  was  a  r^ace 
mat  that  had  a  map  of  Michigan  on  it, 
and  we  would  use  that  for  navigation. 

We  had  just  turned  the  bend  into  the 
Straits  of  Mackinaw  when  a  heavy  fog 
settled  In  upon  us  so  thick  that  we  could 
not  see  the  bow  of  the  sailboat.  We  be- 
came lost.  Then  we  were  amid  rocks,  and 
in  that  panic  situation,  rapidly  reversing 
direction,  we  did  not  know  any  more 
whetho:  we  were  going  in  to  shore  or  out 
to  sea. 

Ai  that  point  I  said  to  that  experi- 
enced sailor  manning  the  ship,  "Call  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  I  will  ask  for  help." 

He  said,  "On  Lake  Michigan  the  ex- 
perienced sallOT  well  knows  that  the 
Coast  Guard  is  not  of  any  use  In  an 
emergency  situation  like  this.  We  had 
better  use  our  energy  trying  to  save  our- 
selves." 

I  did  not  believe  him  so  I  radioed  the 
Coast  Guard.  I  said,  "We  are  In  grave 
danger.  Please  come  and  save  us." 

This  was  the  answer:  "You  are  right, 
you  are  in  grave  danger.  In  fact.  It  Is  so 
dangerous  we  cannot  venture  oat  Into 
the  water,  and  you  are  on  your  own,  and 
we  hope  things  go  well." 

A  freighter  took  mercy  on  us  and 
guided  tis  in  to  shore. 

I,  as  the  Members  can  Imagine,  went 
over  to  the  Coast  Guard  Station,  and 
my  anger  gave  way  to  sort  of  an  under- 
standing frustration,  because  they  ex- 
plained that  the  ooly  vessd  that  they 
had  that  was  seaw<nthy  for  that  kind 
of  weather  teid  a  part  that  was  being 
repaired  in  Boston,  and  it  had  been  there 
for  2  weeks,  and  they  had  no  backup 
boat.  This  was  the  height  of  the  boaUng 
season,  with  fog  coming  hi  with  great 
regularity.  The  Members  can  Imagine 
that  I  naturally  thought  to  myself  that 
what  the  SAR  station  needs  on  the  Great 
Lakes  Is  greater  facihties,  not  less.  The 
Members  can  imagine  my  shock  when 
I  learned  of  the  closing  of  the  Manistee 
Search  and  Rescue  Station. 

For  90  years  this  body  appropriated 
each  year  money  to  keep  that  SAR  sta- 
tion open,  and  Manistee  in  those  years 
was  a  sleepy  sununcr  town.  After  Labnr 
Day  three  or  four  boats  a  week  put  ooi 
of  Manistee  harbor.  The  years  passed. 
and  then  came  Coho  sahnoti.  The  Chica- 
go Tribune  has  called  the  Coho  salmon 
the  most  exciting  and  explosive  recrea- 


tional development  in  the  Midwest  in 
this  coimtry.  That  may  be  a  little  puf- 
fery, but  It  is  a  boom,  and  it  is  head- 
quartered there  and  centered  In  Manis- 
tee, Mich. 

Now  not  just  two  or  three  or  four  boats 
a  week  are  there,  but  2,000  are  perma- 
nently moored  there  and  4,000  arrive 
every  weekend,  and  more  at  peak  pe- 
riods. The  Coast  Guard  decides  that  Is 
the  station  they  are  going  to  close.  Either 
we  have  totally  wasted  the  taxpayers' 
money  for  90  years  or  we  have  made  a 
grievous  error,  now  that  the  need  has 
multiplied  5,000-fold,  in  deciding  to  close 
down  the  station. 

I  thank  the  committee  and  I  applaud 
the  committee  for  their  responsiveness 
to  that  problem.  There  is  language  in  the 
committee  report  which  orders  the  Coast 
Guard  to  make  a  30-day  study  and  report 
back  with  the  view  to  reopening  some  of 
the  staticHis,  with  a  view  to  the  minimum 
action  that  can  be  taken. 

There  is  one  problem  that  Is  typical 
of  the  Coast  Guard  disdain  for  congres- 
sional intent.  The  Commandant  informed 
me  that  the  language  Is  useless  and  is 
cosmetic  only,  because  even  if  the  study 
shows  it  is  m-gent  to  reopen  the  station, 
under  the  OMB  edict  they  would  not  re- 
open any  of  the  stations  unless  this  Con- 
gress adds  money  in  this  bill  for  that  spe- 
cific purpose. 

There  are  others  who  win  speak  of  the 
difBculties  in  their  area,  but  I  urge  the 
Members  to  consider  this  as  a  package,  to 
show  that  we  will  maintain  totally  the 
operating  effectiveness  erf  the  Coast 
Guard  and  save  the  taxpayers  $1  million 
and  at  the  same  time  maintain  this 
vitally  necessary  function  to  the  Ameri- 
can public.  I  urge  support  of  the  Mem- 
bers for  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  McFux,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Vakdxh  Jact 
was  aUowed  to  proceed  for  4  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  McPAlJo.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  fxntber,  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  has  brought  this  up  in 
this  way  because  I  beUeve  be  has  really 
presented  an  important  matter  for  con- 
sideration with  respect  to  the  Coast 
Guard.  We  have  been  assured  by  the 
Department  since  my  conversation  with 
the  gentleman  that  ttiey  will  make  this 
report  and  they  will  make  this  study  and 
report  back  as  we  have  directed  in  the 
report.  I  think  that  ttie  gentleman's 
statement  certainly  merits  the  utmost 
consideration  by  the  Coast  Guard.  There 
are  other  Members  of  Congress  from  the 
Great  Lakes  area  who  have  come  before 
our  cmnmittee  and  who  have  pointed 
out  to  us  the  sittiation  in  the  Great 
Lakes  area  and  the  need  for  these  search 
and  rescue  stations.  The  genUemaa  has 
made  an  important  contribution. 

I  would  want  to  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  $600,000  which  he  would  at- 
tempt to  pot  in,  and  against  which  I  in- 
tend to  R»ke  a  point  ot  orAer  on  the 
ground  that  It  is  legislation  on  an  aiqiro- 
priation  bill,  will  not  be  neeeasary  »nd 
that  we  will  get  his  study  and  the  report, 
and  it  win  not  be  necessary  to  put  the 
$600,000  in. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
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tleman  for  pointing  out  the  importance 
of  this  situation  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  putting  this  language  in  the 
report.  It  is  the  position,  however,  of  the 
Commandant,  as  he  has  stated  to  me  the 
night  before  last,  that  even  if  that  studj' 
which  they  have  now  promised  and  which 
they  will  report  back  on  in  30  days, 
showed  an  m-gent  need  for  the  opening 
of  the  station,  that  under  the  OMB  edict 
there  is  no  way  they  could  or  would  open 
the  station  unless  we  specifically  put  in 
money  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  McPALL.  If  this  study  does  show 
the  need  for  the  station,  and  if  what  the 
gentleman  has  said  here  so  well  is  cor- 
rect, that  would  indicate  there  would 
be  a  need  for  this,  we  will  consider  it 
further. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
McEwEN)  came  before  the  committee 
concerning  other  research  efforts  and  the 
gentleman  from  California,  Don  H. 
Clausen,  came  to  us  with  respect  to  the 
need  in  his  district.  AH  of  these  areas 
need  special  consideration,  and  if  it  Is 
shown  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  is  not  able  to  agree  with  us  or 
agree  with  the  Coast  Guard,  we  will  then 
make  sure  that  the  money  is  put  in  in 
the  other  body  so  there  will  be  funds  for 
these  rescue  efforts. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  problem  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  we 
are  not  talking  about  an  anticipated  act, 
but  I  think  in  almost  every  instance  each 
of  the  15  bases  all  around  the  country 
have  already  closed.  I  receive  reports 
daily  from  Manistee  that  even  the  fog- 
horn Is  no  longer  operating  and  boats 
get  lost,  so  if  we  have  to  depend  on  the 
action  of  the  other  body,  we  are  delaying 
during  a  heavy  boating  season  adross 
America,  a  delay  that  really  could  so 
simply  be  taken  care  of  by  providing  this 
money,  and  we  will  still  be  reducing  this 
total  bill  by  $1  milUon. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Hopefully,  we  will  be  able 
to  do  this  without  the  $600,000. 

POINT   or   OBOES 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  renew  my  point  of 
order  on  the  basis  that  the  language  of 
the  second  paragraph  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan's  amendment  is  legisla- 
tion on  an  appropriation  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  wish  to  respond? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

I  beUeve  that  since  we  are  confront- 
ing a  situation  where  only  if  we  felt  a 
purpose  will  the  Coast  Guard  be  able 
to  carrj.'  out  the  intent  of  the  committee 
and  respond,  that  It  is  helpful  to  have 
that  additional  language  in. 

However,  since  we  are  making  legis- 
lative history  as  to  what  exactly  we  are 
talking  about  in  terms  of  this  $600,000 
Item,  if  the  gentleman  from  California's 
point  of  order  is  sustained,  I  have  a  sub- 
stitute amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Murphy  of 
New  York).  The  Chair  will  rule  on  the 
point  of  order. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  clearly 
Imposes  new  duties  on  the  Coast  Guard 
which  would,  in  effect,  constitute  legis- 
lation in  an  appropriation  bill  in  violation 
of  clause  2,  rule  XXI. 


The  Chair  sustains  the  p>olnt  of  order 
of  the  gentleman  from  California. 

AMENDMEirr   OFFERED  BY   ICB.  TAfTDIX  JAGT 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vander  Jact: 
on  page  3.  line  11,  strike  out  "$543,800,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$644,400,000". 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
everything  I  said  about  the  first  amend- 
ment applies  with  respect  to  this  amend- 
ment. I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the 
Members  any  further. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman   from   New   York    (Mr.   Mc- 

EWEN). 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  address  my  remarks,  if  I  may, 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
Mr.  McFall.  to  say  that  I  strongly  concur 
in  what  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
has  said  about  the  position  of  the  Coast 
Guard  concerning  the  opening  of  SAR 
stations  even  after  the  report  is  made  to 
the  subcommittee. 

Let  me  say  that  I  share  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for 
the  time  and  consideration  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  subcommittee  gave  for  the 
very  excellent  language  that  is  contained 
in  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  for 
his  assurance  that  we  are  going  to  get 
this  report  from  the  Coast  Guard. 

However,  No.  1.  as  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  pointed  out,  the  boating 
season  is  upon  us  and  these  stations  are 
either  closing  or  to  be  closed  shortly. 
No.  2,  I  was  told  by  headquarters  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  in  Washington  just  this 
morning  that  even  if  this  money  were 
restored,  without  a  specific  direction  or 
in  the  absence  of  what  we  are  endeavor- 
ing to  do  now,  a  clear  legislative  histoiy 
and  intent,  this  money  would  not  be  used 
for  these  SAR  stations.  They  indicated 
that  the  operating  budget  had  been  re- 
duced by  the  bill  and  they  indicated  they 
could  not  do  this.  Therefore,  I  join  with 
my  colleague  from  Michigan  in  urging 
that  this  amendment  be  adopted,  because 
otherwise  I  am  afraid  we  are  going  to 
have  an  exercise  in  futility  as  far  as  this 
boating  season  is  concerned  and  these 
SAR  stations,  I  might  say,  are  urgently 
needed. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri   (Mr.  Burli- 

S0N>. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  has  made  the 
point  that  the  language  in  the  report 
would  not  mandate  the  spending  of 
$600,000.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  the  $600.- 
000  were  put  in  the  bUl,  that  neither 
would  this  mandate  that  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive could  spend  the  $600,000? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  is  true  except  for  the  fact  that  we 
have  clear  legislative  intent  established 
now  with  the  help  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  that  the  purpose  of  of- 
fering this  additional  $600,000  is  for  the 
purpose  of  cairying  out  the  committees 


recommended  study  and  reopening  those 
stations  that  the  study  on  the  Coast 
Guard  determines  are  vital  and  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Vander  Jagt)  and  I  wish  to 
commend  him  for  bringing  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  this  vital  subject. 

The  gentleman  has  outlined  from  his 
personal  experience  the  dangers  of  fog 
and  the  need  to  provide  the  Coast  Guard 
with  the  capabiUty  of  responding  to  these 
emergencies. 

The  north  coast  of  California  is  one  of 
the  foggiest  coastal  areas  in  the  Nation  so 
I  recognize  the  need  for  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

The  fog  condition  in  our  area  is  similar 
to  that  wliich  the  gentleman  describes 
but  it  does  vary  somewhat.  Many  times 
the  fog  is  on  the  water  but  often,  due  to 
winds,  the  fog  is  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean  to  the  extent  that  a  helicopter 
could  come  out  to  sea  under  the  fog  for 
rescue  purposes. 

This  condition  requires  me  to  express 
again  my  appreciation  for  the  subcom- 
mittee's attention  to  our  request  for  a 
Coast  Guard  helicopter  search  and  rescue 
capability  at  Areata  Airport  and  to  urge 
this  body  to  endorse  the  proposal  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  PROEHLICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  efforts  in  this  area.  I  wonder 
if  this  am"fendment  should  not  be  in- 
creased to  $1.5  milhon,  which  is  really 
the  total  need  for  reopening  all  13  search 
and  rescue  stations? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  would  vote  for 
$1.5  million.  However,  I  think  of  this  as 
a  package.  The  package  I  am  presenting 
and  the  offer  I  am  making  to  the  Mem- 
bers is  that  we  can  do  this  and  at  a  later 
time  will  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  savings  of  $1.6  million,  so  that  the  net 
effect  of  this  package  will  be  to  reopen 
these  stations  and  save  the  taxpayers  $1 
million,  with  no  curtailment  of  the  effec- 
tive operation  of  the  Coast  Guard  mis- 
sion. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  I  should 
like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan for  offering  liis  amendment,  and  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  w  ith  his  remarks 
concerning  the  need  for  these  search  and 
rescue  stations.  The  boating  season  is  in- 
creasing. The  number  of  people  enjoying 
the  recreational  facilities  on  our  waters, 
both  inland  and  on  the  coast,  has  almost 
doubled  in  the  past  10  years.  Through 
the  years  it  is  ever  increasing. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to,  and  I  join  the  gentleman  in  its  sup- 
port. 
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Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  yield  to  the 
^'entleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
i  support  of  the  two  amendments  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Vander  Jagt)  .  One  amendment 
would  add  $600,000  to  the  budget  to  re- 
open those  search  and  rescue  units  de- 
termined by  the  Coast  Guard  to  be  de- 
.sirable  for  an  effective  SAR  capability.  A 
second  amendment  would  delete  the  $1.6 
million  appropriation  for  constructing 
permanent  moorings  for  the  icebreaker 
Mackinaw  at  Cheboygan,  Mich.  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt  has  convincingly  demon- 
strated that  this  $1.6  million  project  is 
unnecessary.  By  eliminating  this  need- 
less expense,  we  would  make  $600,000 
available  for  search  and  rescue  require- 
ments and  achieve  a  net  savings  of  $1 
million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  search  and  rescue 
station  at  Sodus  Point,  N.Y.,  was  among 
the  11  Great  Lakes  imits  closed  by  the 
Coast  Guard.  The  SAR  operations  of  this 
station  are  extremely  important  during 
the  spring,  summer,  and  fall  months 
vhen  the  Sodus  Bay  area  of  Lake  Ontario 
is  heavily  used  by  thousands  of  recrea- 
ti(»ial  boaters.  In  protesting  the  closing 
of  this  station,  I  have  made  numerous 
inquiries  to  Transportation  Department 
and  Coast  Guard  officials.  Judging  by  the 
weak  factual  Justification  given  to  me,  I 
can  only  conclude  that  the  decision  to 
close  the  station  was  a  reluctant  one 
based  on  budgetary  constraints.  But 
there  are  other  factors  which  also  should 
be  weighed. 

Lake  Ontario  has  undergone  two  dis- 
asters of  severe  proportions  in  the  last 
12  months.  Hurricane  Agnes  caused  con- 
siderable property  damage  and  erosion 
and  brought  a  tremendous  amoimt  of 
debris  into  the  lake  from  its  tributaries. 
Subsequent  heavy  rainfall  has  caused 
dangerously  high  water  levels  since  mid- 
winter. Together,  these  disasters  have 
resulted  in  a  dramatic  increase  in  the 
amoimt  of  floating  debris  and  subsurface 
navigation  hazards.  At  my  request,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  estimated  that  a 
high  level  of  debris  and  navigation 
hazards  could  persist  for  a  period  of  5 
years  or  more.  Prom  that  standpoint 
alone,  this  is  the  worst  conceivable  time 
for  the  Coast  Guard  station  to  be  closed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  June  2,  the  day  after 
the  Sodus  Point  station  finally  closed, 
an  overloaded  boat  capsized  within  900 
feet  of  the  search  and  rescue  station.  Two 
of  the  boat's  occupants  were  able  to  swim 
to  safety  and  two  drowned.  No  one  can 
determine  whether  this  tragedy  could 
have  been  prevented  had  the  station  been 
operating.  But  I  do  know  that  the  Coast 
Guard  had  been  very  diligent  about  call- 
ing in  overloaded  boats.  Without  the 
Sodus  Point  station,  the  nearest  operat- 
ing Coast  Guard  facilities  are  an  hour's 
distance  away. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  favorably 
on  the  amendments  proposed  by  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt.  Recreational  boaters  on  all 
the  Great  Lakes  are  faced  with  dangers 
similar  to  the  ones  I  have  described  for 


the  Sodus  Bay  area.  By  making  funds 
available  for  the  reopening  of  vital 
search  and  rescue  imits,  we  will  add 
measurably  to  the  safety  of  the  boating 
public. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WALSH.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  bringing  this  to  our  at- 
tention. One  of  the  stations  that  has 
been  closed  is  used  by  many  of  my  con- 
stituents throughout  the  central  New 
York  area.  They  are  very  concerned 
about  the  great  distance  between  the 
search  and  rescue  stations  that  now  are 
open  in  this  area.  The  station,  on  Galloo 
Island  served  a  very  large  area  of  Lake 
Ontario  and  was  one  of  the  most  active. 

I  earnestly  plead  for  the  passage  of 
this  amendment.  I  believe  it  will  save  a 
lot  of  Uves  this  coming  summer.  It  is 
extremely  important  that  the  gentleman 
has  brought  this  to  om-  attention.  Again 
I  commend  him. 

I  should  like  also  to  extend  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee for  giving  me  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  the  subcommittee  to 
plead  this  case.  He  was  very  courteous 
and  very  generous  with  his  time,  and  I 
thank  him. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  understand  fully  the 
concern  of  those  Members  whose  dis- 
tricts are  affected  by  the  reductions  be- 
ing made  at  these  search  and  rescue 
units.  Our  committee  was  also  very 
concerned  over  these  reductions,  and 
we  have  asked  the  Coast  Guard  to  pro- 
vide us  with  a  detailed  report  on  this 
matter,  including  the  establishment  of 
a  helicopter  search  and  rescue  station 
at  Areata  Airport,  Humboldt  Coimty, 
Calif. 

I  would  oppose  providing  any  addi- 
tional funds  for  these  imits,  which  are 
not  included  in  the  1974  budget,  until  we 
have  given  the  Coast  Guard  the  oppor- 
tunity to  report  to  us  in  more  detail  on 
the  actions  they  plan  to  take. 

I  would  also  Uke  to  point  out  that  the 
stations  proposed  for  closing  are  not 
high  activity  imits.  The  fiscal  year  1972 
workload  at  these  stations  ranged  from  a 
low  of  4  cases  at  one  station  to  a  high 
of  85  cases  at  the  most  active  of  the  15 
units.  This  compares  with  an  average  of 
196  search  and  rescue  responses  for  all 
Coast  Guard  units  of  this  type  in  fiscal 
year  1972.  In  fact,  some  of  the  more  ac- 
tive units  responded  to  600  or  more 
cases. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impression 
that  I  feel  that  merely  because  these  are 
lower  activity  units  that  they  should  be 
closed  and  no  provision  made  for  assum- 
ing the  essential  search  and  rescue  func- 
tions. It  is  possible  that  in  some  areas 
these  functions  can  be  accomplished  by 
a  strengthening  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary.  This  is  what  we  want  the 
Coast  Guard  to  determine  and  this  is 
why  we  have  requested  a  detailed  report 
on  this  matter. 

As  the  debate  on  this  matter  has 
shown,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee 
jagrees  with  the  gentleman  from  the 


Great  Lakes  area  that  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant matter  and  that  the  search  and 
rescue  stations  really  should  not  be 
closed  merely  for  budgetary  reasons. 
Even  the  lower  activity  ones  should  be 
kept  open  if  there  are  rescues  that  need 
to  be  made  and  lives  that  are  at  stake. 

We  hope  that  the  Coast  Guard  will 
take  this  into  consideration  when  it 
makes  its  report  to  the  committee  in 
response  to  the  language  of  our  report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall)  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton)  . 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  points,  as  I  understand  from  the 
Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard,  is  that 
even  if  there  is  a  recommendation  for  a 
reopening,  they  cannot  do  it  without  the 
money  that  is  proposed  to  be  put  back 
into  this  appropriation  bill  by  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Vander  Jagt)  . 

In  other  words,  even  if  the  study  finds 
that  there  is  a  need  for  reopening,  they 
cannot  do  it  unless  there  is  some  mon- 
ey put  back  in.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  restore  this  money  so 
these  stations  can  be  reopened,  especially 
in  the  Great  Lakes  area,  the  area  with 
which  I  am  particularly  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  thing  that  I  am 
particularly  concerned  about  is  Sodus 
Point.  They  had  85  cases  last  year.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  year  the  station  was 
closed  on  Saturday,  and  the  following 
day  there  were  two  drownings  within  900 
feet  of  the  closed  station  because  of  an 
overloaded  boat.  There  is  a  real  need  for 
the  Sodus  station  during  the  boating 
season. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  small  sta- 
tions, and  the  amount  involved,  some 
$600,000,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  that  much 
when  we  are  talking  about  saving  lives 
in  the  Great  Lakes  area. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
indicate  to  the  gentleman  that  this  re- 
port should  be  submitted  before  this 
bill  returns  from  the  other  body.  If  the 
report  does  show  the  need  for  keeping 
these  stations  open,  I  am  sure  that  this 
money  could  be  included. 

However,  the  Coast  Guard  generally 
has  money  over  and  above  what  we  have 
appropriated  for  them,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the.  will  be  able  to  find  the  funding 
to  keep  the  rescue  stations  open.  In  fiscal 
year  1973,  for  example,  they  were  able 
to  absorb  the  entire  cost  of  the  January 
1973  pay  increase.  This  was  more  than 
$10  million. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be  brief.  First, 
I  want  to  reiterate  s^ain  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  efforts  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  McFall)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  as 
well  as  the  members  of  that  subcommit- 
tee for  listening  to  those  of  us  who  are 
concerned  over  the  closing  of  the  search 
and  rescue — SAR — stations. 

Again  I  would  say  that  notwithstand- 
ing  the  assurances  of  the  gentleman 
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from  California  'Mr.  McFall)  ,  the  Coast 
Guard  has  made  it  clear  that  they  are 
not  going  to  reopen  any  of  these  SAR 
stations  in  the  absence  of  receiving  the 
money  which  would  be  made  available 
for  this  purpose,  the  funds  which  would 
be  cleaily  intended  to  be  appropriated  for 
this  purpose.  They  have  pointed  out  to 
me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  of  their  total 
budget  request  of  $546,370,000  over  a  half 
a  billion  dollars  for  operation,  and  that 
it  had  been  reduced  $2.5  million  out  of 
that  over  a  half  a  billion,  and  for  that 
reason  they  could  not  use  any  money  in 
reopening  SAR  stations. 

So  I  submit  again  my  appreciation  to 
the  chairman  and  to  the  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation  for  this 
language  in  the  report,  for  the  assurance 
that  this  study  will  be  made,  but  I  re- 
submit, Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Vander  Jagt)  must  pre- 
vail or  we  will  not  be  able  to  keep  these 
stations  open  this  year. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  situation  in  regard 
to  the  SAR  stations  as  proposed  in  this 
bill  does  not  affect  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey. However,  we  do  have  in  that  State 
and  all  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  numerous  stations 
which  have  performed  the  greatest  serv- 
ice to  the  boating  public  and  to  our  mari- 
time problems  over  a  period  of  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  being 
penny  wise  and  dollar  foolish  to  close  the 
SAR  stations  which  are  so  vitally  need- 
ed, considering  the  fact  that  the  last 
review  taken  or  the  last  consensus  taken 
on  the  American  boating  public  indicates 
that  last  year  more  than  20  million 
Americans  went  to  sea  in  small  craft,  not 
to  consider  those  who  went  to  sea  on 
cruises  of  lahger  ships. 

The  SAR  stations  are  invaluable.  No 
one  is  trained  for  the  purpose  of  sea  res- 
cue, whether  it  be  on  inland  waters, 
bays,  or  the  ocean  itself,  other  than  the 
Coast  Guard.  They  are  the  only  ones  so 
trained.  If  you  close  the  nearest  stations 
now  existing  along  the  Great  Lakes,  then 
you  are  boarding  up  something  that  you 
will  just  have  to  reopen  in  the  very  near 
future,  because  the  American  pubUc  is 
going  to  sea  in  boats  and  they  will  de- 
mand it.  So  you  are  doing  something  to- 
day which  will  have  a  crippling  effect 
on  all  of  the  SAR  operations.  If  this  is 
permitted  and  you  close  them  down,  the 
net  move  of  the  so-called  economizers 
will  be  to  close  additional  SAR  stations 
along  the  seacoasts.  The  time  to  stand 
fast  on  this  problem  is  now. 

When  they  talk  about  studies,  unless 
the  money  is  there  and  is  specifically  ear- 
marked for  these  SAR  stations,  it  will  be 
diverted  for  some  general  use.  The  com- 
mandment of  the  Coast  Guard  has  stated 
as  much. 

The  time  for  this  amendment  to  be 
passed  is  today  without  any  equivocation, 
because  the  American  boating  public  is 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  their  lives.  I 
do  not  understand  how  one  life  would  not 
be  worth  $600,000,  if  you  just  saved  one 
life.  That  is  why  I  support  this  amend- 
ment and  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in 
support  of  it  today. 


Mr.  RUPPE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks  and  point 
out  while  he  does  not  have  an  installa- 
tion of  this  type  in  his  district,  I  certainly 
do  in  mine.  Three  of  them  were  closed 
in  my  district  which  represented  a  loss 
of  protection  for  several  hundred  miles. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  a  very  fine 
one,  and  I  support  the  excellent  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  in  the  well. 

SUBSTITUTE    AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY 
MX.    FKOEHUCH 

Mr.  FROEHUCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  substitute  amendment  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Proehuch  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt.  On  page  3,  line  11.  strike  the 
figure  "$543,800,000"  and  insert  iu  lieu  there- 
of the  figure  "»545,312,000". 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROEHLIcrH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
original  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  increases  the 
appropriation  by  $600,000,  and  it  is  antic- 
ipated it  will  relate  to  another  amend- 
ment. The  other  amendment  I  under- 
stand will  be  vigorously  opposed  by  some 
Members  of  the  House.  I  think  we  should 
deal  with  this  problem  specifically  and 
without  connection  to  any  other  amend- 
ments. Thus  my  amendment  puts  in  $1.5 
million,  which  will  take  care  of  the  13 
SAR  stations  being  closed. 

For  those  Members  who  are  interested 
in  what  stations  they  are,  they  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Cape  Hatteras,  N.C.:  Sullivan's  Island, 
S.C.;  South  Haven,  Mich.:  Harbor  Beach, 
Mich.;  Manistee,  Mich.;  Beaver  Island, 
Mich.;  Munising,  Mich.;  Portage,  Mich.; 
North  Superior,  Minn.;  Galloo  Island, 
N.Y.;  Sodus,  N.Y.;  Racine,  Wis.;  and 
Plum  Island,  Wis. 

Regarding  Plum  Island,  this  is  in  my 
district.  It  is  a  little  island  which  Is  in 
between  a  larger  island  and  a  peninsula 
jutting  into  Lake  Michigan.  The  nearest 
rescue  station  to  this  Plum  Island  station 
Is  2  hours  and  10  minutes  awtiy  at  Stur- 
geon Bay,  Wis.  Washington  Island  is  the 
bigger  island  which  Plum  Island  is  next 
to,  lying  between  that  and  the  peninsula ; 
460  residents  live  year  round  there  on 
Washington  Island.  Thousands  more 
come  and  live  there  in  the  summertime; 
100,000  people  go  over  on  a  pubUc  ferrj- 
during  the  tomist  season.  Boats  ai'e  in- 
creasing in  number  with  the  salmon  fish- 
ing on  Lake  Michigan.  This  stretch  of 
water  is  called  Port  De  Mort,  death's 
door,  because  it  is  a  dangerous  stretch 
of  water.  And  yet  it  is  one  of  the  13  sta- 
tions that  is  set  for  closing.  It  just  does 
not  make  any  sense. 

When  one  looks  at  the  committee  re- 
port one  gets  the  feeling  that  the  com- 
mittee recognized  the  need  for  these  res- 
cue stations  for  on  page  12  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  they  express  their  concern 
over  these  13-station  closings. 

They  feel  they  should  be  retained  and 
reopened,  and  then  call  for  a  further 
study  of  the  matter  by  the  Coast  Guard. 

Members  of  the  House,  the  time  has 


come  that  the  XZJongress  exercises  its 
responsibility,  and  when  it  sees  a  need 
it  addresses  itself  to  that  need,  and  the 
need  is  here  today  on  these  Coast  Guard 
rescue  stations. 

The  amendment  I  would  hope  would 
be  accepted,  because  it  would  provide 
the  funds  to  open  all  13  of  the  stations 
whereas  the  amendment  in  its  original 
form,  as  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Vander  Jagt)  would  only 
go  part  way. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  indicate  my  support  for 
the  amendment  offered  as  a  substitute 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proehlich)  .  One  of  the  Coast  Guard  sta- 
tions that  the  gentleman  listed  in  Mich- 
igan, the  station  at  Soutli  Haven,  is  in  mj' 
district.  The  gentleman's  amendment  at 
least  would  give  assurances.  I  feel,  that 
that  Coast  Guard  station  could  be  con- 
tinued. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  insist  upon  his  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mi".  Chairman.  I  witli- 
draw  my  point  of  order. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  gone  long 
enough  on  this  subject.  I  think  that  all 
of  the  Members  understand  the  issue.  I 
proposed  one  way  of  doing  it.  Other 
Members  on  the  floor  proposed  another, 
which  was  an  amendment  for  $600,000. 
Certainly,  if  $600,000  is  enough  to  do 
what  they  want  to  do  with  respect  to 
these  rescue  stations,  then  the  $1.5  mil- 
lion which  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Froehlich)  is  profxjsing  in  the 
same  situation  is  not  necessary.  Person- 
nally.  I  do  ^ot  beheve  we  need  the  $600.- 
000.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  do  it  after 
we  get  back  the  report  from  the  Coast 
Guard  on  these  rescue  stations. 

Therefore,  I  would  leave  the  matter 
up  to  the  judgment  on  the  House. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  speak  on  the 
so-called  Vander  Jagt  amendment.  In 
fact,  I  was  going  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. I  thought  that  the  figure  was  a 
reasonable  one.  If  the  report  that  the 
committee  demanded  comes  to  the  com- 
mittee and  recommends  that  some  of 
these  search  and  rescue  stations  be  re- 
opened, we  would  be  able  to  provide  for 
these  stations.  But  I  think  that  now  we 
are  becoming  unreasonable.  Before  any- 
one knows  what  is  happening,  someone 
else  could  offer  an  amendment  to  open 
Up  the  rescue  station  at  Cuttyhunk. 
Mass.,  where  we  used  to  have  a  very 
valuable  station,  or.  for  another  one  in 
the  New  Bedford  area.  We  could  put 
a  hundred  in  here  but,  sincerely,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  tliink  tliat  without  this  re- 
port from  the  Coast  Guard  that  we  are 
legislating  in  the  dark. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  our  hearings  we 
asked  Admiral  Bender  some  questions 
regarding  the  closing  of  these  rescue  sta- 
tions. On  page  194  of  part  I  of  our  hear- 
ings on  the  1974  appropriations,  he  said : 
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Admiral  Bender.  Plrst  of  all.  It  Is  true  that 
the  requirement  for  rescue  continues  to 
increase  around  the  country.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  locations  where  we  have  estab- 
lished stations  over  the  years  and  where  the 
requirement  no  longer  exists  simply  because 
their  statistics  are  such  that  the  workload 
is  not  adequate  to  warrant  their  retention. 

The  number,  actually,  of  stations  that  we 
have  eliminated  Is  13.  We  took  out  In  addi- 
tion two  95-foot  patrol  boats  which  are,  of 
course,  rescue  units.  This  was  done  on  the 
basis  of  established  criteria  and  we  feel  that 
because  of  the  capability  of  adjacent  sta- 
tions to  pick  up  the  workload,  plus  the 
availability  of  aircraft  and  helicopters  at 
our  air  stations,  that  there  will  be  no 
excessive  reduction  In  capability  for  rescue. 

Mr.  McFall.  Are  these  mostly  in  the  Great 
Lakes? 

Admiral  Bender.  It  happens  that  the 
greater  burden  was  assumed  by  the  Great 
Lakes  in  this  elimination;  11  of  the  13  did 
come  from  the  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  McFall.  What  has  been  the  response 
to  these  changes?  I  am  familiar  with  the 
problem  of  lack  of  local  acceptance  of  this 
with  respect  to  the  Racine  closing. 

What  has  been  the  local  acceptance  of 
these  changes? 

Admiral  Bender.  Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  had  some  adverse  response  both  from 
the  public  and  from  Members  of  Congress 
representing  the  public.  Unfortunately,  it 
Isn't  possible  for  us  to  have  a  rescue  station 
and  the  capability  to  effect  a  rescue  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places,  and  there  must  be  a 
distribution  of  these  resources  based  on  our 
best  evaluation  of  where  the  resources  can 
be  best  employed. 

It  is  almost  Invariably  true,  however,  that 
when  we  take  out  a  Coast  Guard  station  the 
reaction  is  adverse. 

Mr.  McFall.  Do  you  find  that  your  abilities 
to  effect  search  and  rescue  have  not  been 
hampered? 

Admiral  Bender.  We  have  taken  out,  Mr. 
Chairman,  Coast  Guard  stations  over  the 
years.  Periodically  we  review  all  the  stations 
in  existence  and  analyze  them  as  to  their 
usefulness  and  eliminate  some.  We  have  not 
found  that  this  has  been  adverse  to  the 
overall  safety  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the 
Coast  Guard  has  given  adequate  testi- 
mony before  our  committee  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  closing  of  these  stations.  I 
reiterate  that  I  will  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Vander  Jact)  for  $600,- 
000.  I  would  like  to  go  along  with  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  He  is  a  fine 
young  man,  and  he  has  done  a  good  job 
on  this.  I  pledge  to  him  that  I  will  do 
all  I  can  in  committee  to  try  to  help  him 
resolve  some  of  these  problems,  but  I 
think  that  what  we  are  doing  here  is  go- 
ing just  a  little  bit  too  far.  I  hope  his 
substitute  is  defeated  and  the  Vander 
Jagt  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  know  Admiral  Bender 
testified,  and  I  am  sure  in  all  sincerity, 
that  they  were  closing  the  stations  with 
the  least  caseloads,  but  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I  have 
three  SAR  stations  in  my  district,  and 
the  one  they  closed  hsis  the  highest  case- 
load of  all  three.  They  appear  to  have 
gone  through  and  just  thinned  them  out 
by  taking  one  of  every  three 

I  do  not  think  the  facts  in  all  the  cases 


bear  out  what  the  Admiral  believes  to 
be  the  case. 

Mr.  CONTE.  This  may  be  so,  and  I 
will  be  glad  to  work  with  the  gentle- 
man. I  have  been  to  his  district,  and  I 
have  worked  with  him  on  the  Saint  Law- 
rence Seaway.  Under  the  Vander  Jagt 
amendment,  if  it  is  adopted,  we  will  be 
able  to  go  ahead,  if  the  Coast  Guard 
report  recommends  the  reopening  of  the 
SAR  station  in  the  gentleman's  district. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

'  By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Froehlich)  Mr.  Conte  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. ) 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  comments  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  hear  that  he  will  support  the 
$600,000.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  justification  for  the  reopening  of 
Plum  Island  exists.  It  will  be  one  of  the 
high  priority  stations  that  the  $600,000 
to  be  put  in  the  bill  will  reopen. 

I  am  also  sure,  based  upon  what  the 
gentleman  said,  that  if  this  study  comes 
back  and  shows  a  need  for  all  13  sta- 
tions, that  dollars  will  not  be  put  ahead 
of  American  lives,  and  that  he  will  have 
the  gentleman's  cooperation  in  getting 
additional  funds,  if  needed  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  my  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Let  me  say  in  the  remain- 
ing time  the  gentleman  will  have  not 
only  my  cooperation  but  my  full  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Vander  Jagt)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    ECKHARDT 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eckhardt:  On 
page  4,  line  13,  strike  the  colon  and  all  that 
follows  through  line   17  on  that  page. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
simply  puzzled  by  the  language  on  page 
4.  I  should  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  committee  on  this  point,  because, 
perhaps,  there  is  a  reason  for  the  lan- 
guage. 

I  think  the  language  on  page  4,  line 
13: 

Provided  further,  That  not  to  exceed  $15,- 
000  shall  be  available  for  Investigative  ex- 
penses of  a  confidential  character,  to  be  ex- 
pended on  the  approval  and  authority  of 
the  Commandant  and  hLs  determination  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive  upon  the  accounting 
officer  of  the  Government. 

actually  constitutes  positive  legislation 
on  an  appropriations  bill. 

But  I  have  not  made  a  point  of  order 
on  this,  thinking  that  it  might  have  some 
justification,  but  certainly  any  appro- 
priation ought  to  be  subject  to  the  ac- 


counting officer  of  the  Government  to  de- 
termine whether  the  money  is  being 
spent  in  accordance  with  the  legislation; 
and,  if  there  is  no  explanation  of  why 
there  should  be  some  kind  of  confidential 
investigation  and  expenses  to  cover  it, 
it  seems  to  me  this  should  be  stricken 
from  the  bill. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip,  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
relatively  small  amount  of  money.  The 
gentleman  calls  it  to  our  attention.  We 
did  not  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  on  it 
in  the  committee.  I  assume  that  the 
Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard  does 
conduct  such  confidential  investigations 
which  are  necessary  in  order  for  him  to 
understand  what  is  going  on  in  the  Coast 
Guard  and  that  he  should  have  this  op- 
portunity to  use  this  $15,000.  It  is  not  a 
very  large  amount  of  money. 

We  have  great  confidence  in  the  Coast 
Guard.  We  do  not  think  they  are  going 
to  be  breaking  the  law  or  bugging  any 
oflSces  or  telephones  or  anything  of  this 
nature.  We  think  they  ought  to  have  this 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  this  money  so 
that  the  Commandant  can  conduct  these 
investigations.  Surely,  the  $15,000  is  not 
going  to  provide  any  very  great  investi- 
gative ability  for  the  Coast  Guard.  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  to  have  the 
same  faith  in  the  Coast  Guard  I  do  that 
they  are  going  to  use  these  fimds  in  the 
proper  way. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  am  sort  of  losing 
faith  in  the  ofiQcers  of  the  Government 
who  are  permitted  to  expend  money 
without  the  General  Accounting  Office 
having  any  authority  over  the  matter, 
and  I  am  particularly  losing  faith  in 
such  investigations  by  officers  of  the 
Government  unless  we  know  what  it  is 
all  about.  It  would  seem  to  me  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Coast  Guard  could  con- 
duct such  a  confidential  investigation  of 
his  own  agency  without  making  it  con- 
fidential from  our  General  Accounting 
Office.  I  just  do  not  see  the  reason  for  it. 
I  just  heard  no  explanation  why  this 
should  be  contained  in  the  bill,  and  I 
would  ask  for  an  "aye"  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Acquisition,  Construction,  and 
Improvements 

For  necessary  expenses  of  acquisition,  con- 
struction, rebuilding,  and  Improvement  of 
aids  to  navigation,  shore  facilities,  vessels, 
and  aircraft.  Including  equipment  related 
thereto;  $74,500,000,  to  remain  available  un- 
tU  June  30,  1975. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED   BY    MR.   VANDER  JAGT 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vander  Jagt: 
Page  4,  line  22,  strike  out  "$74,500,000  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$72,900,000". 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  members  of  the  committee 
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for  their  support  on  the  first  half  of  this 
package  of  amendments.  We  now  move 
to  the  second  half,  the  part  that  will  en- 
able this  package  not  only  to  expand  the 
vital  and  necessary  services  which  the 
first  amendment  will  make  possible  for 
the  air  and  sea  rescue,  but  now  will  en- 
able the  taxpayers  of  America  to  save 
$1  million.  The  second  amendment  ac- 
tually saves  $1.6  milUon,  but  we  just 
added  $600,000,  so  there  is  a  net  saving 
of  $1  million. 

The  Members  may  wonder  how  it  is 
possible  to  expand  services  and  reopen 
stations  aroimd  the  country  and  still 
reduce  the  total  appropriation  bill  by  $1 
million.  It  is  possible  by  my  amendment 
which  is  to  delete  $1.6  million  for  the 
construction  of  the  moorings  for  the 
Mackinaw  at  Cheboygan  on  the  grounds 
that  we  already  have  moorings  that  are 
unused  and  that  the  Coast  Guard  in  its 
in-depth  study  said  would  in  fact  en- 
hance the  effectiveness  of  the  Mackinaw 
on  the  Great  Lakes. 

I  think  that  the  bill  comes  to  us  in  this 
condition  because,  as  an  illustration  of 
what  is  wrong  with  the  legislative  process 
and  also  with  what  is  right  with  our  leg- 
islative process,  I  think  this  bill  as  it 
stands  comes  to  us  as  an  illustration  of 
how  the  executive  is  able  to  manipulate 
the  legislative  branch  because  of  its  in- 
herent weaknesses.  There  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  but  what  the  Coast  Guard 
decided  to  use  some  of  the  weakness; 
■namely,  that  there  is  no  man,  no  mat- 
ter how  conscientious  he  is,  who  can  be 
aware  of  each  minute  detail  in  a  mam- 
moth appropriation  bill. 

I  think  they  also  relied  on  the  fact  that 
it  is  awfully  hard  to  get  our  colleagues  to 
listen  or  to  even  read  a  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter,  especially  when  only  $1.6  million 
is  involved  and  it  does  not  affect  their 
area  and  can  be  dealt  with  with  a  wave  of 
the  hand.  After  all,  it  is  a  family 
squabble. 

I  think  they  are  also  relying  on  the  fact 
that  the  executive,  if  the  legislative  does 
not  speak.  Is  not  about  to  give  us  the 
facts. 

I  think  they  were  relying  upon  the 
committee  members,  the  tendency  of  all 
of  us,  but  especially  I  think  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  probably 
rightly  so,  to  kind  of  hang  together  in 
order  to  support  in  toto  a  reported  bill 
and  to  be  resistant  of  any  change. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  amendment 
will  remove  from  the  district  of  a  col- 
league of  ours  who  happens  to  be  one  of 
the  outstanding  Members  of  this  body, 
who  serves  his  constituents  with  tremen- 
dous distinction,  and  even  more  impor- 
tant than  that,  with  the  utmost  integrity, 
honesty  and  candor.  But  I  think  the 
Members  will  agree  when  they  hear  these 
facts,  that  these  facts  go  far  beyond 
whether  a  ship  ought  to  be  at  port  A  or 
port  B,  and  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  appropriating  process. 

When  I  was  first  trying  to  save  the 
SARS,  I  was  looking  around,  and  then 
I  started  listening  to  a  constituent  in 
Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  who  said  that  there 
was  a  Coast  Guard  officer  in  Cleveland 
who  in  Jeopardy  of  his  career,  but  feeling 
that  right  was  right,  was  writing  him 
and  saying  that  there  was  no  way  the 


Congress  of  the  United  States  would  ap- 
propriate $1.6  million  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  that  the  Coast  Guard  itself  has 
made  in  a  study. 

He  would  say  to  my  constituent, 
"Where  in  the  world  is  your  Congress- 
man? Why  Is  he  not  presenting  those 
facts  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  appro- 
priating committee?" 

As  it  turns  out,  the  constituent's  Con- 
gressman was  telephoning  the  Coast 
Guard,  hand  delivering  letters,  sending 
telegrams  starting  2  months  ago.  It  was 
not,  and  I  think  this  is  exteremly  in- 
teresting in  terms  of  the  time,  it  was  not 
until  the  appropriating  committee  had 
published  its  report  and  its  bUl  late  Fri- 
day afternoon  that  this  report  was  hand 
delivered  to  my  office. 

When  I  read  this  report,  I  could  well 
understand  why  the  Coast  Guard  would 
not  want  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  have  the  benefit  of  this  information 
until  after  they  had  made  their  decision 
and  printed  up  the  bill.  This  is  the  re- 
port from  the  Commander  of  the  Ninth 
District,  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  administering  the  Great  Lakes  and  of 
the  Mackinaw.  It  begins  by  going  back 
to  1944,  and  reports  on  recommendations 
over  30  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
-  New  York  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
very  much. 

The  report  begins  by  analyzing  the 
suitability,  feasibility,  and  acceptability 
of  the  station  and  of  the  Mackinaw.  It 
analyzes  17  cities  around  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  then  it  concludes  that  the 
only  port  meeting  the  preliminary  test 
is  Grand  Haven,  Mich.  Then  it  proceeds 
to  compare  Cheboygan  and  Grand 
Haven. 

The  conclusion  documented  is  that  it 
would  be  more  cost  effective  in  Grand 
Haven  on  an  annual  operating  basis,  a 
conclusion  validated  with  an  extensive 
report.  It  would,  therefore,  enhance  the 
operating  overall  effectiveness  of  the 
Mackinaw  were  it  to  be  transferred  and 
this  $1.6  million  saved. 

It  refers  to  the  superiority  of  the 
Grand  Haven  over  Cheboygan  until  we 
get  to  political  factors. 

Let  me  read  to  the  Members  the  con- 
clusion: 

The  historical  political  pressure  that  has 
been  regularly  exerted  upon  each  previous 
attempt,  or  even  consideration  thereof,  to 
assign  Mackinaw  a  homeport  other  than 
Cheboygan  Is  the  only  substantial  objection 
to  this  proposal.  Nevertheless,  it  Is  Incum- 
bent upon  this  office  to  reiterate  that  the 
only  solution  which  will  Immediately  provide 
the  Mackinaw  with  a  homeport  providing 
adequate  moorings,  environment,  and  sup- 
port operationally  acceptable  locale  and  at 
maximum  cost-effectiveness  to  the  nation  is 
to  designate  Grand  Haven,  Michigan  as  the 
permanent  homeport  of  the  vessel.  The  polit- 
ically expedient,  but  otherwise  undesirable, 
alternative  of  remaining  at  Cheboygan  and 
Investing  1.3  million  dollars  represents  un- 
necessary and  hence  wasteful  expenditure. 


It  goes  on  to  cite  two  other  reports. 
In  1968  and  1963,  where  a  blue  ribbon 
panel  in  each  case  including  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Ninth  District  and  th3 
commanders  of  the  Mackinaw  imani- 
mously  supported  the  general  thrust  of 
this  report. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  they  did  not 
want  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
have  this  report  until  after  it  made  its 
decision? 

May  I  repeat  this: 

The  historical  political  pressure  that  hfs 
been  regularly  exerted  upon  each  prevloi:.^ 
attempt,  or  even  consideration  thereof,  to 
assign  Mackinaw  a  homeport  other  than 
Cheboygan  is  the  only  substantial  objection 
to  this  proposal. 

What  proposal?  That  we  save  $1.6  mil- 
lion of  the  taxpayers'  money  by  trans- 
ferring the  Mackinaw  to  moorings  al- 
ready existing,  where  it  can  in  fact  do  a 
more  effective  job. 

One  of  the  things  the  Coast  Guard 
overlooked,  in  my  opinion,  in  assumintf 
the  inherent  weaknesses  of  this  system, 
is  the  inherent  decency  of  each  Member 
to  want  to  do  what  is  right,  to  want  to  do 
the  right  thing.  I  believe  it  is  to  the  ever- 
lasting credit  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee with  whom  I  talked  yesterday  that 
they  indicated  to  me,  yes,  they  would 
approve  of  this  type  of  corrective 
legislation. 

The  only  justification  in  the  record, 
really,  for  this  move  was  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte  • 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates)  asked  the  Commandant,  "Why 
do  you  have  a  high  priority  on  this,  wheii 
it  did  not  have  it  last  year?"  And  the  an- 
swer was,  "We  have  asked  for  it  11  years, 
and  people  are  getting  a  little  impatient." 

I  sincerely  believe  that  this  House  is 
capable  of  rectifying  a  mistake  that  was 
made,  and  saving  the  taxpayers  over 
$1  Vz  million. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  that  I  read  the  re- 
port after  the  hearings  took  place  be- 
fore our  committee.  The  gentleman  cor- 
rectly said  that  at  our  hearings  I  asked 
the  Coast  Guard  why  the  money  wa.s 
needed  at  Cheboygan,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  me  it  was  needed  in  order 
to  make  that  port  more  habitable  for 
their  vessels.  They  said  nothing  at  all 
about  Grand  Haven,  Mich.  They  said 
nothing  at  all  about  the  existence  of  that 
report. 

On  the  basis  of  that  report,  had  we  had 
it  before  us,  I  certaii-ly  would  not  have 
voted  for  funds  for  Cheboygan.  I  would 
have  cast  my  vote  for  Grand  Haven. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  and  I  sup- 
port his  amendment. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

I  suppose  that  we  have  had  a  little  air 
piracy  in  the  past  few  years,  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  ocean  piracy  as  well.  I 
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believe,  however,  this  is  the  first  time  we 
have  had  a  Great  Lakes  piracy. 

It  hias  been  suggested,  frankly,  by  this 
amendment,  that  we  delete  the  money 
for  the  moorings  for  the  Coast  Guard 
Cutter  Mackinaw  at  Cheboygan.  Mich., 
so  that  once  the  moorings  collapse  com- 
pletely— and  that  will  take  several 
years — the  Mackinaw  can  be  moved. 
Until  that  time  the  Coast  Guard  will  not 
move  the  vessel,  but  at  some  future  time 
the  Coast  Guard  would  have  to  move  the 
vessel,  presiunably,  after  the  moorings 
collapsed,  to  Grand  Haven,  which  is 
imderstandably  a  fine  development  for 
my  colleague. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  have 
to  analyze  the  situation,  as  did  the  Coast 
Guard  Commandant  when  he  overruled 
the  report  of  the  9th  District.  The  final 
pep<»t  for  keeping  the  Mackinaw  at 
Cheboygan  was  a  decision  of  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Coast  Guard. 

He  overruled  a  District  report  which 
suggested  the  change  of  this  vessel.  But 
let  us  consider  for  the  moment  what  is 
the  mission  of  the  vessel.  The  mission  of 
the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Mackmavo  Is. 
number  one,  icebreaking,  and  there  are 
three  principal  focus  points  of  that 
activity.  Its  three  principal  focus  points 
<rf  activity  are  Whiteflsh  Bay,  Lake  Su- 
perior, and  the  St.  Mary's  River,  all 
nor^  of  Cheboygan  where  it  is  pres- 
ently stationed  and  more  than  250  miles 
north  of  Grand  Haven,  where  It  is  sug- 
gested that  it  be  moved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  take  a  look  at  the 
distance,  it  takes  29  steaming  hours  to 
move  that  vessel  from  Grand  Haven  up 
to  Cheboygan  through  the  St.  Mary's 
River  and  up  through  Whiteflsh  Bay  to 
Lake  Superior— 29  hours  lost  In  Its  mis- 
sion of  accomplishment  if  that  boat  were 
to  be  changed. 

Or  for  those  who  would  like  to  be  stim- 
ulated tn  these  times  of  the  energy 
crisis,  it  would  take  10.000  gallons  addi- 
tional of  fuel  oil  to  run  the  Mackinaw 
down  and  back  for  each  additional  mis- 
sion. 

This  vessel  was  designed  and  built  to 
operate  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  that 
Is  where  the  icebreaking  mission  of  the 
Mackinaw  Is  located.  It  has  a  second 
mission  and  that  mission  is  providing 
Icebreaking  protection  for  the  ore  car- 
riers and  other  vessels  on  the  Great 
Lakes  which  are  utilizing  the  extended 
navigation  season.  The  extended  season 
last  year  ran  from  February  15  to  Febru- 
ary 8. 

The  Mackinaw  was  repeatedly  sent 
into  Whiteflsh  Bay,  Lake  Superior,  and 
the  Sault  St.  Marie  area  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  Icebreaking  facilities  for 
these  vessels. 

If  the  Mackinaw  was  not  there  and 
this  service  was  not  available,  these  fa- 
cilities would  not  have  been  provided.  In 
fact,  the  Mackinaw  simply  did  not  have 
enough  time  to  do  the  whole  job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  dozens  of 
complaints,  and  just  last  winter  I  at- 
tended a  meeting  of  250  people  adjacent 
to  Drummond  Island,  wlien  these  peo- 
ple said  tbey  did  not  liave  transporta- 
tion  servkes  from  tiie  isiand  to  the  main- 
land, niejr  said,  "We  cannot  send  our 
children  to  school,  we  cannot  send  our 


wortJng  people  to  their  jobs,  or  our 
people  to  mainland  hospitals,  because 
the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Mackinaw  can- 
not provide  sufficient  icebreaking  serv- 
ices." 

They  were  simply  too  busy  to  provide 
the  service  from  the  island  to  Uie  main- 
land. 

But  that  service  is  needed.  It  is  needed 
for  Lake  Superior  and  for  the  Whiteflsh 
Bay  area.  It  lias  been  sugge.sted  in  this 
report  written  by  tlie  9th  Naval  District 
that  moving  the  vessel  southward  would 
help  it  in  its  civic  resix)nsibilities,  mean- 
ing that  it  would  be  closer  to  the  cherry 
festival,  to  the  blueberry  festival,  and 
closer  to  Pish  Day.  Certainly  if  we  are 
trained  to  save  money,  we  sliould  not 
have  to  run  the  boat  down  to  Pish  Day. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  suppose  I  am  being  in- 
sulting, but  we  are  supposed  to  provide 
services  for  icebreaking  and  not  services 
for  the  blueberry  festivaL  But  we  stiould 
not  woiTy  about  a  thing  if  we  feel  bcwl- 
ly  about  fish  day,  because  the  Coast 
Guard  keeps  a  vessel  now,  an  icebreaker, 
in  Milwaukee,  and  I  am  sure  they  can 
do  a  fine  outstanding  job  along  tliat  line. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  will  yield  at  this  point 
to  the  distinguished  genUeman  frran  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  McFall). 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Rttfpe)  in  his  proposal  to  keep 
the  moorings  for  this  vessel,  the  Mack- 
inaw, in  the  budget  for  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  Coast  Guard  District  cm  the  local 
level  made  a  recommendation  to  the 
Commandant.  The  Commandant  over- 
ruled the  proposal  made  by  the  District 
on  the  basis  that  the  icebreaker  was 
needed  in  the  areas  which  the  gentle- 
man has  pointed  out  to  the  committee. 

I  think  that  an  icebreaker  ought  to 
be  stationed  where  It  does  its  work  and 
not  where  it  is  going  to  go  to  blueberry 
festivals.  I  think  ttie  Commandant  is 
right. 

They  have  been  trying  for  1 1  years  to 
get  this  mooring  for  this  icebreaker,  and 
I  believe  we  ought  to  allow  the  Coast 
Guard  Commandant  to  put  his  ice- 
breaker where  it  will  be  ot  most  value  to 
the  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  RDK>E.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

I  would  like  to  read  from  the  Coast 
Guard  Commandant's  remarks  to  the 
9th  Coast  Guard  District  in  which  he 
stated  that  this  response  is  based 
'largely  on  the  grounds  of  proximity  to 
operating  areas,  but  also  on  the  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  our  icebreaking 
resources  on  the  Great  Lakes." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Rttppe)  has 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Ssibeeling  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  &ir.  Rupps  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  read  the  remarks  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Commandant: 

In  Ttew  of  the  above  series  of  events,  but 
alao  wltb  tbe  oonvlctioa  tbat  Cheboygan 
offeta  operktioiuJ  advantages  over  Ofand 
Haven,  your  proposal   to  remove  Mackinaw 


from   Cheboygan    to   Orand  Haven   is   dis- 
approved. 

I  think  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee makes  a  telling  point.  The  CToast 
Guard  asked  for  these  moorings  at  Che- 
boygan for  a  number  of  years  and  has 
secured  approval  in  two  or  three  in- 
stances as  far  as  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  where  the  money  was 
then  deleted.  The  Coast  Guard  has  been 
in  Cheboygan  since  1944.  Its  Ix>me  port 
is  designated  as  Cheboygan.  The  report 
here  states  that  the  Coast  Guturd  is  not 
loved  in  Cheboygan,  but  let  me  point 
out  to  you  that  the  mayor  is  the  former 
No.  2  officer,  the  fwiner  executive  oflScer, 
of  that  ship.  He  is  the  mayor  of  the 
town.  So  I  do  not  think  they  hate  the 
Coast  Guard  there.  With  all  due  defer- 
ence to  my  colleague  and  close  person- 
al friend — and  I  know  we  are  both  in  a 
very  diflScult  spot  on  this — I  am  not  sure 
that  we  should  be  carrying  to  Uie  floor 
of  the  Congress  a  legislative  debate  as  to 
the  home  port  of  the  various  vessels 
either  in  the  Cbast  Guard  or  the  Navy. 
Tlie  services  have  to  liave  that  ulti- 
mate decisionmaking  power  with  a  report 
necessarily  due  the  Congress. 

Mr.  SEIBEHLING.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 
Mr.  RUPPE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 
Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  the  upper  penisula 
of  Michigan.  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  my 
boyhood  and  some  of  my  adult  life 
crxiising  in  that  eurea.  Anyone  famniar 
with  the  area  knows  that  if  you  want 
to  have  Coast  Guard  service  there,  you 
have  tremendous  distances  to  cover, 
so  you  should  have  a  home  port  as  close 
to  the  area  served  as  possible. 

I  believe  we  should  defer  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  gentleman  who  represents 
Nc«them  Michigan  as  to  the  need  and 
the  demand  for  having  tbe  vessel  berttied 
in  Cheboygan. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
liis  comments. 

I  want  to  point  out  with  relatiai  that 
the  sailing  tfane  wiU  be  over  1  day  from 
Grand  Haven  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  which 
is  just  the  beginning  of  Lake  Superior. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  rise  reluctantly  to  dis- 
agree with  both  of  my  colleagues  from 
Michigan. 

If  they  are  going  to  move  that  Ice 
breaker  anywhere,  they  ought  to  move  it 
to  Port  Huron.  Now,  it  is  tme,  of  course, 
as  my  friend  Mr.  VANinm  Jact,  indicated, 
tiiat  this  has  been  a  subject  of  some  con- 
troversy before.  Back  in  1963  or  1964  the 
9th  Coast  Guard  District  made  a  com- 
plete survey  of  this  question,  and  they 
decided  at  that  time  that  the  best  place 
for  that  ice  breaker  was  not  Cheboygan 
but  Port  Huron,  which  I  then  had  the 
privilege  of  representing  in  the  Congress. 
So  I  went  to  work  on  a  transfer.  Then  I 
Mr.  Chairman:,  I  do  not  plan  to  take 
project  suffered  somewhat,  because  I  lost 
Port  Huron  in  the  redistricting.  But  in 
last  year's  redistricting  I  got  Port  Huron 
back. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  WiU  the  genUeman 

yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  I  lost  Bay  City  in 

the  last  redistricting.  I  want  it  In  Bay 
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City  even  though  I  lost  Bay  City.  I  think 
that  is  where  it  ought  to  be,  because  it 
is  right  in  the  middle  of  the  Saginaw 
River  and  the  largest  port  on  the  Great 
Lakes  and  also  is  between  Port  Huron 
and  Cheboygan  and  is  between  Port 
Huron  and  Grand  Haven.  So  I  think  we 
should  reach  some  kind  of  compromise. 
Mr.  O'HARA.  I  am  glad  I  foimd  some- 
one from  Michigan  I  can  partly  agree 
with.  He  is  at  least  moving  in  my 
direction. 

I  just  wanted  to  be  certain,  if  the 
amendment  of  my  friend  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Vander  Jagt)  is  adopted,  that  the 
legislative  history  does  not  show  that  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  was 
favoring  Grand  Haven.  There  are  other 
contestants  for  home  port  status,  and  I 
want  the  record  to  be  clear  that  all  of 
us  in  Michigan  love  the  Mackinac  and 
would  like  to  have  it  as  our  very  own. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
gentlemen  representing  Toledo  and 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  are  not  here  at  the  mo- 
ment. Perhaps  they  could  make  a  case 
that  the  ship  should  be  stationed  at 
Toledo  or  Cleveland. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
but  I  catmot  believe  that  their  case  is  as 
strong  as  mine. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  veiy  much  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Just  one  very  brief  point  on  opera- 
tional effectiveness,  which  was  addressed 
thoroughly  and  very  extensively  in  this 
report.  And  I  am  really  addressing  my 
remarks  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, who  spoke  on  operational  ef- 
fectiveness. Study  has  indicated  that 
the  main  time  that  an  ice  breaker  is 
needed  is  dm-ing  the  ice  breaking  sea- 
son, which  is  a  very  short  season.  With 
respect  to  such  operational  effectiveness, 
I  would  point  out  that  an  analysis  of  the 
ship's  logs  for  a  period  of  13  years  shows 
that  its  ofiBcers  are  able  to  predict  where 
the  ships  will  be  needed  during  the  ice 
breaking  season.  They  can  be  just  as 
operationally  effective  based  in  Grand 
Haven.  The  point  was  also  made  that  the 
ice  breaker  does  not  have  to  be  needed 
during  the  blueberry  season,  or  in  To- 
ledo, or  tn  Bay  City,  or  Port  Huron.  But 
what  is  at  stake  is  that  it  is  not  impor- 
tant whether  the  boat  is  at  Port  Huron, 
Bay  City,  Cheboygan,  Grand  Haven,  or 
anywhere  else;  what  is  at  stake  is  that 
imanimously  the  Ninth  District  Head- 
quarters believes  it  is  a  tremendous  waste 
of  money  to  spend  $1.6  million  to  build 
permanent  moorings  in  a  locality  where 
every  commandant  in  the  field  and  every 
skipper  says  that  it  is  the  least  desirable 
port  of  all  possibilities. 

But  that  still  is  not  the  point.  The 
point  is  that  none  of  this  material  was 
before  the  subcommittee  when  it  made 
its  decision.  There  was  no  justification 
for  failing  to  provide  it.  and  I  think  that 


indicates  a  sick  process.  All  this  amend- 
ment does  is  delete  the  $1.6  million  until 
this  committee  can  take  a  look  and  find 
out  what  the  facts  are,  facts  that  they 
did  not  know  about  when  they  made  this 
decision. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  plan  to  take 
the  full  5  minutes,  but  this  is  a  very, 
vei-y  difficult  amendment.  It  involves  two 
personalities  on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  both 
of  whom  are  very  distinguished  Con- 
gressmen, and  both  of  whom  have  spoken 
to  me  at  great  length  about  this  problem. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Vander  Jact)  that  I  must 
fault  the  Coast  Guard  for  not  bringing 
the  report  from  the  9th  Coast  Guard  Dis- 
trict before  our  committee.  The  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  and  I 
asked  questions  as  to  why,  all  of  a  sudden, 
they  were  putting  money  into  this  budget 
for  the  Mackinaw.  I  think  we  should  have 
been  provided  with  the  report  at  that 
time.  But  now  we  are  caught  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  at  this  late  moment. 

I  was  handed  a  docimient  by  Admiral 
Bender  to  the  Commandant  of  the  9th 
Coast  Guard  District,  and  in  it  he  says: 

1.  As  yoii  are  undoubtedly  aware,  a  large 
number  of  proposals  to  change  Mackinaw's 
home  port  have  been  made  over  the  past 
twenty  years.  Recognizing  that  these  suc- 
cessive recommendations  created  an  ad- 
verse feeling  of  uncertainty  and  unstabillty 
which  affected  both  the  Mackinaw  crew  and 
the  townspeople  of  Cheboygan,  the  Com- 
mandant, in  1970,  made  a  pointed  effort  to 
finally  resolve  the  issue.  At  that  time,  a  firm 
decision  was  reached  and  publicly  announced 
that  Cheboygan  would  remain  the  home 
port  of  Mackinaw.  Following  through  on 
that  decision,  planning  for  and  funding  of 
the  construction  of  permanent  moorings  for 
Mackinaw  at  Cheboygan  was  undertaken 
and  culminated  in  the  $1.55  million  AGGI 
project  m  the  1974  budget. 

2.  As  you  are  also  aware,  in  a  March  Ap- 
propriations Committee  hearing  m  the 
House,  the  Commandant,  In  response  to  a 
direct  question,  reiterated  the  1970  deci- 
sion that  Mackinaw's  home  port  would  re- 
main at  Cheboygan.  We  based  his  response 
largely  on  the  grounds  of  proximity  to  op- 
eratmg  areas,  but  also  on  the  geographic 
distribution  of  our  icebreaking  resources  on 
the  Oreat  Lakes. 

3.  In  view  of  the  above  series  of  events, 
but  also  with  the  conviction  that  Cheboygan 
offers  operational  advantages  over  Grand 
Haven,  your  proposal  to  move  Mackinaw 
from  Cheboygan  to  Orand  Haven  is  dis- 
approved. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts what  the  date  of  that  letter  is? 

Mr.  CONTE.  There  is  no  date  on  the 
letter.  It  says  it  is  "Planning  Proposal 
09-03-73;  Establishment  of  Home  Port 
of  USCG  cutter  Mackinaw." 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  The  letter  I  read  from 
Admiral  Bender  indicated  his  support 
and  continued  Interest  in  Cheboygan  as 
the    operating    base,    the    ice-breaking 


base,  and  as  the  port  to  0(>erate  from  for 
the  extended  winter  season.  I  think  my 
colleague  pointed  out  some  excellent 
points:  one  was  that  the  vessel  has  been 
there  since  1944.  No  Conunandant  of  the 
Coast  Guard  has  ever  suggested  moving 
it.  The  home  port  of  Mackinaw  was  de- 
clared to  be  Cheboygan  in  1970,  and 
since  that  time  each  consecutive  year 
the  Coast  Guard  has  made  the  effort 
to  get  the  funds  for  mooring  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  think  it  is  unfortunate. 
I  wish  we  had  more  time.  I  think  what 
might  resolve  this  question  would  be  to 
ask  the  enUsted  men  on  the  Mackinaw 
which  is  a  better  liberty  port. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Vander  Jagt). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECOBOED   VOTE 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Ml'.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  107,  noes  309, 
not  voting  17,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  2461 

AYES— 107 

Abduor 

Goodllng 

Bees 

Anderson. 

Gross 

Regtila 

Calif. 

Grover 

Reuss 

Archer 

Gude 

Rhodes 

Ashley 

Guyer 

Robison.  NY. 

Beard 

Hammer- 

Rosenthal 

Bennett 

schmidt 

Rousselot 

Blackburn 

Hanley 

Runnels 

Blatnlk 

Hanrahan 

Ruth 

Bray 

Harshn 

SaUerfield 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hastings 

Saylor 

Brown,  Ohio 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Scherle 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Hicks 

Shxister 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Hillis 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Buchanan 

Holt 

Snyder 

Burgener 

Horton 

Spence 

Byron 

Huber 

Steelman 

Camp 

Hud nut 

Symms 

Carter 

Hunt 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Clancy 

Johnson,  Colo 

Teague,  Calif. 

Collier 

Ketchum 

Thone 

Conable 

King 

Treen 

Conyers 

Kuykendall 

Vander  Jagt 

Crane 

Latta 

Walsh 

Daniel.  Dan 

Lujan 

Wampler 

Davis,  S.C. 

McDade 

Ware 

Derwin.skl 

McEwen 

Widnall 

Devine 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Wiggins 

Dickinson 

Michel 

Wilson,  Bob 

Eshleman 

MitcheU.  N.T. 

Wolff 

Pascell 

Nichols 

Wyatt 

Ford.  Gerald  B 

.  OBrien 

Yates 

Fountain 

OHara 

Young.  Alaska 

Frey . 

Parris 

Young.  Fla. 

Fuqua 

Peyser 

Zion 

Giun 

Powell,  Ohio 

Ooldwater 

QuUlen 
NOES— 309 

Abziig 

Boiling 

Clark 

Adams 

Bowen 

Clausen, 

Addabbo 

Brademas 

DonH. 

Alexander 

Brasco 

Clawson,  Del 

Anderson.  111. 

Breckinridge 

Clay 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Brinkley 

Cleveland 

Andrews, 

Broomfield 

Cochran 

N.  Dak. 

Brotzman 

Cohen 

Anuunzio 

Brown,  Calif. 

Collins.  111. 

Arends 

Burke.  Calif. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Armstrong 

Burke.  Fla. 

Conlan 

Aspin 

Burke.  Mass. 

Conte 

Badlllo 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Corman 

Bafali.s 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Cotter 

Barrett 

Burton 

Coughlin 

Bell 

Butler 

Cronin 

Bergl^id 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Culver 

Bevill 

Carney.  Ohio 

Daniel.  Robert 

Biaggi 

Casey.  Tex. 

W..  Jr. 

Blester 

Cederberp 

Daniels, 

Bingham 

Chamberlain 

Dominick  V. 

Boggs 

Chappell 

Davis,  Oa. 

BolaiKl 

Chisholm 

Davis.  Wis. 
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de  I«  Garzk 

Kluczynski 

Rodino 

Delaney 

Koch 

Roe 

Dellenbcck 

Kyros 

Rogers 

Dell  urns 

Landrum 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

DeDbolm 

Leggett 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Dennis 

Lehman 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Dtnt 

Lent 

Rose 

Di^ga 

Litton 

RostenkowsU 

Donobue 

Long,  La. 

Bousta 

Dorn 

Long,  Md. 

Roy 

Downing 

Lott 

Roybal 

DriDan 

Mcciory 

Riippe 

Dulskl 

UcCloekey 

Ryan 

Duncan 

McCoUister 

St  Germain 

&a  Pont 

McCormack 

Sandman 

Eckhardt 

McFall 

Sarasin 

Edwards.  Ala. 

McKay 

Sarbanes 

Eawards,  Calif 

.  McSpadden 

Schneebeli 

Fllberg 

Macdonald 

Sehroeder 

Erlrabom 

Madden 

Sebellus 

EiiCb 

MaOigan 

Seiberling 

Evans.  Colo. 

Mahon 

Shipley 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Mallliard 

Bhrlver 

Pindler 

Mallary 

Sikes 

Full 

Mann 

Kisk 

nood 

Marazitl 

Skubltz 

Flowers 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Slack 

Flynt 

Martin.  N.C. 

Rmltta.  Iowa 

Foley 

Mattitas.  Calif. 

Staggers 

Pord. 

Matsunaga 

Stanton, 

WUIlam  D. 

Mayne 

J.  William 

Forsythe 

Maziroli 

Stanton, 

Fraser 

Meeds 

James  V. 

Frellngbuysen 

Mel  Cher 

Stark 

Frenzel 

Me  teal  re 

Steed 

Froehllch 

Mezvlnsky 

Steele 

Fulton 

MJlford 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Oaydos 

Miller 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Gettys 

Mills,  Ark. 

Stephens 

Glalmo 

Minlsb 

Stokes 

Gibbons 

Mink 

Btratton 

Gilman 

MlnsbaIl,Ohlo  Stubblefleld 

Gonzalez 

MltcbeU,  Md. 

Stuckey 

Grasso 

Mlzell 

Studds 

Gray 

Moakley 

Sullivan 

Green.  Greg. 

MoUohan 

Symington 

Green.  Pa. 

Montgomery 

Talcott 

Griffiths 

Moorhead, 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Gubaer 

Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Gunter 

Moorliead,  Pa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Haley 

Morgan 

Thornton 

Hamilton 

Mosher 

Tiernan 

Hanna 

Moss 

To  well,  Hev. 

Hansen,  Idabo 

Murphy,  m. 

Ddall 

Hansen.  Wasb. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

UUman 

Harrington 

Myers 

Van  Deeriln 

Harvey 

Natcher 

Vanik 

Hawklna 

Nedzl 

Veyaey 

Hays 

Nelsen 

Vlgorlto 

• 

Hecbler,  W.  Va. 

Nix 

Waggonner 

Heinz 

Obey 

Waldie 

• 

Helstoskl 

O'Neill 

Whalen 

HendeTBOo 

Owens 

White 

Hinaliaw 

Patman 

Whitehurst 

Hogan 

Patten 

Whltten 

Hollfleld 

Pepjjer 

Williams 

Holtzman 

Perklna 

Wilson. 

Hosmer 

Pettis 

Charles  H., 

Howard 

Pickle 

Calif. 

Hungate 

Pike 

Wilson. 

Hutchlnaon 

Poage 

Charles,  Tex. 

1 

Ichord 

PodeU 

Winn 

» 

Jannan 

Preyer 

Wrlgbt 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Price,  m. 

Wydler 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Price,  Tex. 

Wylle 

Jones.  Ala. 

Prltcbani 

JOIMB.NX:. 

Quie 

Yatron 

Jonca.Okla. 

Rallsback 

Toung,  Ga. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Randall 

Young,  Dl. 

Jordan 

Rangel 

Young,  SO. 

Kartb 

Riegle 

Young,  Tex. 

Kastenmeler 

Rinaldo 

Zablockl 

Keating 

Roberts 

Zwach 

Kemp 

Robinson,  Va. 

NOT  VOTING— 17 

Ashtomok 

Fisher 

Rarlck 

Baker 

Hibert 

Reld 

Bream 

Kazen 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Brooks 

Landgrebe 

Shoup 

Danielson 

McKltmer 

Thompson,  N.J 

Dlng«U 

Passman 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMXMBMCNT  OFFEBXD  BT   MR.  CQNTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Conte:  Page  4, 
after  Une  23,  Insert: 


Iteserve  training 
For  all  necessary  expenses  for  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve,  as  authorized  by  law;  maln- 
tainance  and  operation  of  facilities;  and 
supplies,  equipment,  and  services;  $25,000,- 
000:  Provided.  That  amounts  equal  to  the 
obligated  balances  against  appropriations  for 
"Reserve  training"  for  the  two  preceding 
years  shall  be  transferred  to  and  merged  with 
this  appropriation,  and  such  merged  appro- 
priation siiall  be  available  as  one  fund,  ex- 
cept for  accounting  purposes  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  for  payment  of  obligations  properly 
Incurred  against  such  prior  year  appropria- 
tions and  against  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  reserves  a  point  of  order. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  is 
recognized  in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendmoit  I  am  offering  will  provide 
''$25  miUion  for  Coast  Guard  Reserve 
training.  These  funds  are  needed  to  allow 
the  Reserve  to  maintain  a  fiscal  year 
1974  aid-strength  of  10,500.  This  is  1,- 
300  less  than  the  level  provided  in  1973. 
The  appropriation  contained  in  the 
amendment  is  the  same  as  the  budget 
request  and  is  $6.7  million  less  than  was 
provided  in  1973. 

The  Coast  Guard  projected  that  it  will 
have  reduced  the  reserve  strength  to 
nearly  that  called  for  tn  this  amendment 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973.  However, 
in  order  to  maintain  this  strength,  the 
enlisted  trainee  input  must  be  main- 
tained. To  assure  that  the  Reserve 
achieved  this  objective,  it  is  essential 
that  the  Reserve  be  provided  with 
prompt  and  adequate  funding  for  fiscal 
year  1974. 

The  need  for  this  appropriation  Is 
made  even  greater  this  year  because  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  now  has  a  peace- 
time mission  to  fulfill  along  with  Its 
wartime  mission.  In  addition  to  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  provide  trained  units 
and  qualified  personnel  for  active  duty 
in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency, 
the  Reserve  must  al.so  be  prepared  to  pro- 
vide humanitarian  services  in  emergen- 
cies created  by  natural  or  manmade 
disasters. 

Last  month,  this  authority  was  in- 
voked for  the  first  time.  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Brinegar  called  up  Coast 
Guard  reservists  to  assist  in  the  emer- 
gency operations  in  the  flooded  areas 
along  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  trib- 
utaries. These  men  did  an  admirable 
job,  and  I  believe  they  have  earned  the 
gratitude  of  the  many  victims  of  the  flood 
they  helped.  This  is  but  the  first  exam- 
ple of  the  service  the  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve will  be  providing  to  the  citizens  of 
our  country  in  the  coming  years. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier  today,  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  has  an  outstanding  rec- 
ord of  service  to  the  Nation.  I  am  posi- 
tive that  most  of  us  here  can  provide 
testimony  to  that  fact. 

Despite  all  its  achievements  and  its 
great  potential  for  the  future,  the  Re- 
serve has  had  to  fight  for  Its  life.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  had 
proposed  to  phase  out  the  Selected  Re- 
serve by  June  30,  1972.  However,  through 
its  hearings,  the  committee  discovered 
that  the  Navy  was  not  preparing  to  take 


over  the  responsibilities  of  the  Reserve, 
as  OMB  had  said  would  be  done.  Fur- 
ther, there  was  no  evidence  of  the  sav- 
ings that  OMB  had  projected  would  re- 
sult from  the  phaseout  of  the  Selected 
Reserve.  Consequently,  and  rightly  so, 
the  committee  recommended  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Selected  Reserve. 

This  year,  tiie  budget  called  for  the 
end-strength  of  the  Reserve  to  be  re- 
duced to  10,500  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1974. 
I  am  very  disturbed  by  the  level  that  has 
l^een  proposed.  I  am  afraid  that  this  level 
is  getting  dangerously  low  when  the  war- 
time mission  of  the  Selected  Reserve  is 
considered.  During  the  hearings,  the 
Coast  Guard  indicated  that  this  is  a  "cal- 
culated risk"  level  and  described  the  10.- 
500  level  as  "about  the  lower  limit."  How- 
ever, in  view  of  the  circumstances,  I  am 
willing  to  support  the  proposed  budget 
level. 

I,  for  one,  am  sick  and  tired  of  seeing 
the  Reserve  put  through  the  budgetary 
meat  grinder.  I  do  not  want  to  give  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  any 
more  excuses  for  dismantling  the  Re- 
serve or  cutting  its  strength  even  more. 
I  urge  the  House  to  live  up  to  its  ap- 
propriative  responsibilities  by  including 
the  funds  for  Reserve  training  in  the 
regular  transportation  appropriations 
biU. 

I  urge  you,  my  colleagues,  to  stand  on 
your  feet  on  this  issue.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  should  rely  on  the  Senate  to  bail 
us  out.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Reserve 
can  wait  until  a  supplemental  Is  enacted 
sometime  late  in  the  fall. 

The  Coast  Guard  Reserve  deserves  our 
unqualified  support.  Let  us  unmistakably 
proclaim  that  support  by  approving  this 
amendment. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTK)  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wolff)  . 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE)  to  the  transportation  appropri- 
ations bUl  to  provide  $25  million  for 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  Training. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  year  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  has  to  go  through  a  budg- 
et hassle,  fighting  for  Its  life  and  the 
fimds  it  needs  to  maintain  its  strength. 
I  remember  working  last  year  for  pas- 
sage of  a  similar  amendment  to  provide 
the  Reserve  with  adequate  and  neces- 
sary funding.  I  frankly  do  not  know  why 
we  are  so  slow  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Reserve  in  contributing  to 
the  safety  and  security  of  our  Nation. 
Throughout  tJtie  years,  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve  has  served  us  well  both  in  peace- 
time and  in  wartime.  Today,  it  is  under 
the  double  burden  of  having  to  fulfill  both 
a  peacetime  and  a  wartime  mission.  It 
will  continue  to  provide  trained  units 
and  qualified  personnel  for  active  duty 
in  the  evoit  of  a  national  emergency.  In 
addition,  it  must  also  be  prepared  to  re- 
spond effectively  when  natural  or  man- 
made  disasters  strike  our  country.  We 
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have  already  seen  the  strength  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve 
in  this  capacity  of  providing  humani- 
tarian aid,  when  last  month,  It  was  called 
up  by  Secretary  Brinegar  to  assist  in 
emergency  oi)erations  during  the  flood 
which  devastated  areas  along  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  I  know  that  the  victims  of 
this  terrible  tragedy  deeply  appreciate 
the  service  rendered  by  the  Reserve. 

If  the  Reserve  is  to  continue  its  valu- 
able work  and  stand  ready  to  assist  this 
Nation  in  both  peacetime  and  war,  it  is 
essential  for  us  to  provide  it  with  ade- 
quate fimding.  The  funds  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  are 
significantly  less  than  was  provided  in 
1973  and  represent  a  reasonable  and  a 
responsible  appropriation.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  voice  their  trust  and  con- 
fidence in  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  by 
lending  their  support  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gfflitleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE)  yield? 

Mr,  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hunt), 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts    (Mr. 

CONTE). 

I  know  how  important  It  is  to  provide 
sui^x>rt  for  the  Reserves  of  the  Coast 
Guard.  One  thing  that  is  evident  to  all 
of  us  Is  that  this  Is  a  great  body  of 
men  who  do  such  a  fine  job.  The  re- 
servists are  the  only  people — and  I  re- 
peat— the  only  people  who  are  trained 
to  take  over  port  security  in  time  of  any 
disaster  and  In  time  of  war.  They  are 
the  only  people  who  devote  their  time 
and  their  entire  structure  of  life  to  this 
service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  stress  too 
strongly  the  imperative  need  for  this  ad- 
ditional allocation  so  that  this  great 
body  of  men,  the  reservists  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  be  perpetuated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  all  the 
way  down  the  line. 

Let  me  state  I  have  cleared  this  with 
everyone— Mr.  Hebert,  of  the  authoriza- 
tion committee.  Mr,  Bray,  the  ranking 
Republican — and  just  about  evo^one  on 
this  floor  is  100  percent  for  this. 

•We  did  It  this  way  last  year,  thanks  to 
the  chairman  and  others  who  did  not 
want  to  go,  along  with  it  and  did  not 
raise  a  point  of  order  against  it.  The 
Coast  Guard  got  their  money  in  an 
orderly  fashion. 

If  we  do  not  do  it  in  this  way,  we  will 
have  to  wait  until  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  comes  to  this  floor  with  an 
authorization  biU,  and  the  whole  thing 
will  be  delayed. 

Last  year  it  was  knocked  out  In  the 

Senate,  and  we  had  to  get  it  put  back  in 

the  conference. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  want  to  commend  the 

gentleman  In  the  well  for  offering  a 

worthwhile  amendment  and  I  certainly 

intend  to  support  It. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN,  WiU  the  gentle- 
man yield? 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  major  role  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve  in  wartime  is  port  security  to 
protect  every  port  that  we  have? 

Mr.  CONTE.  By  all  means.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

POINT    OF    ORDEK 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  insist 
on  my  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment. The  amendment,  in  my  opinion, 
is  legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill 
and  the  funds  are  not  authorized  by  law, 
so  I  make  the  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

It  is  not  that  I  am  opposed  to  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve.  I  endorse  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  and  have  always 
supported  it  and  will  continue  to  and 
expect  to  continue  supporting  the  Coast 
Guard  and  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  but 
as  a  matter  of  orderly  procedure  I  think 
it  is  imperative  that  we  follow  the  rules 
in  order  that  we  have  orderly  procedure 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry 
that  the  graitleman  from  Texas,  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  saw  fit 
to  do  this.  He  can  say  whatever  he  wants 
to,  but  this  is  a  delajing  tactic. 

I  have  no  argument  on  the  point  of 
order.  I  pled  with  him  not  to  make  it, 
but  he  made  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York).  The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

Clause  2,  rule  XXI,  prohibits  imau- 
thorized  items  from  being  Included  in 
amendments  to  a  general  appropriation 
bill,  and  also  clause  5,  rule  XXI,  has  a 
prohibition  against  the  reappropriatlon 
of  unexpended  balances  of  sums  appro- 
priated in  prior  years.  The  amendment  is 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  for  these 
reasons  and  the  Chair  sustains  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  important  in  a 
large  legislative  body  such  as  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  we  have  certain 
rules  which  are  flexible  enough  to  provide 
for  unforeseen  but  unavoidable  situations 
and  which  also  provide  for  the  orderly 
handling  of  the  affairs  of  the  Nation.  It 
is  important  that  we  follow  these  rules. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  Congress  has 
been  delasred  so  long  In  handling  appro- 
priation bills  in  recent  years  has  been  the 
problem  associated  with  the  lack  of 
timely  enactment  of  authorization  bills. 
It  seems  to  me  most  regrettable  that 
we  do  not  have  advance  authorizations. 
At  the  very  least  we  should  have  author- 
izations available  1  year  In  advance  of 
the  time  we  are  called  upon  to  make  ap- 
propriations. That  would  certainly  in- 
clude the  Coast  Guard. 

I  would  Yiope  that  this  matter  being 
discussed  here  today  would  serve  as  an 
encouragement  to  adopt  an  adequate  ad- 
vance authorization  procedure  so  that 
our  appropriation  bills  can  move  expedi- 
tiously and  we  will  not  have  to  depend  in 
far  too  many  instances  on  a  rule  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  discussion  here 
that  there  are  some  controversial  aspects 
to  the  matter  of  the  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve. If  that  be  true,  and  I  assimie  that 
it  is,  then  it  is  all  the  more  necessary 


that  the  appropriate  legislative  commit- 
tee take  timely  action. 

In  making  my  point  of  order  against 
this  $25  million  appropriation,  because 
it  is  not  authorized,  I  had  in  mind  the 
fact  that  I  do  not  believe  it  is  fair  for 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  rec- 
ommend funding  for  major  programs  for 
which  thei-e  is  no  legislation  and  not  ad- 
vise the  House  of  the  fact. 

Members  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  the  Members  of  the  House 
generally  are  entitled  to  know  what  is 
authorized  and  what  is  not  authorized. 
So  in  raising  the  point  of  order  and 
in  demonstrating  my  conviction  that  it 
is  imperative  that  we  get  authorizations 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  I  think 
that  I  performed  a  service.  We  just  must 
do  a  better  job  In  handling  authoriza- 
tions. 

I  regret  very  much  not  to  have  been 
able  to  yield  to  the  plea  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte).  Last 
year  I  raised  serious  complaint  against 
this  procedure,  but  did  not  offer  the  point 
of  order.  To  permit  this  to  happen  again 
would  tend  to  establish  a  precedent.  It 
was  imperative  that  I  offer  the  point  of 
order,  which  I  did. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  pro- 
long the  debate  on  this  issue,  but  I  hap- 
pen to  feel  very,  very  strongly  about 
the  Coast  Guard.  I  do  feel  that  there 
are  many  people,  especially  downtown, 
who  are  trying  to  hurt  the  Reserve 
as  much  as  they  can.  I  think  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  must  put  another  road- 
block in  their  way  today.  The  gentleman 
can  say  what  he  wants  to  say,  but  the 
gentleman  is  inconsistent  in  this,  just  as 
he  h£is  been  on  many  other  issues.  If  the 
issue  were  cotton  subsidies,  or  something 
else,  you  can  rest  assured  that  the  gen- 
tleman would  not  be  here  ralshig  a  point 
of  order.  He  would  be  here  waving  the 
flag. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  why  the  gen- 
tleman is  inconsistent,  and  then  the 
Members  can  judge  for  themselves. 

This  whole  bill  is  an  inconsistency.  The 
gentleman  went  Into  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  asked  them  to  waive  points  of 
order  on  maxiy  items  that  points  of  order 
would  lie  against.  Now,  take  the  state- 
ment the  gentleman  made,  and  what  the 
gentleman  said.  He  raised  an  objection  to 
my  amendment  because  it  was  not  an  au- 
thorized program.  I  ask  the  Members  to 
read  this  bill  and  see  how  many  items  in 
this  bill  have  been  authorized  as  of  this 
date.  The  gentleman  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  asked  for  a  rule 
waiving  points  of  order.  The  gentleman 
has  done  this  repeatedly  on  bill  after  bill 
after  bill.  I  say  that  the  gentleman  is 
very,  very  inconsistent, 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahon). 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  aware  ttiat  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  does  make  a 
practice  of  asking  the  Committee  on 
Rules  to  grant  a  rule  waiving  points  of 
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Older  on  programs  which  have  been  au- 
thorized by  one  of  the  two  Houses.  But 
in  the  situation  before  us  today  neither 
the  House  nor  the  Senate  has  authorized 
the  $25  mUllon  for  this  program. 

I  question  if  it  is  wise  for  us  to  just 
be  in  a  position  of  offering  amendments 
to  legislation  involving  millions  of  dol- 
lars on  any  number  of  subjects  when 
there  is  no  authorization.  I  believe  the 
legislative  committees  are  entitled  to 
some  notice,  and  that  we  ought  to  per- 
form our  duties  in  an  orderly  way. 

I  hope  this  will  be  a  lesson  toward  the 
objective  that  we  should  move  forward 
more  rapidly  with  authorization  bills. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  but  I  believe  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  he  raised  this  point  of 
order  and  created  this  major  roadblock. 
But  what  the  gentleman  is  doing  is  still 
inconsistent.  The  gentleman  says  au- 
thorized by  one  House  or  the  other.  The 
rule  says  authorized  by  law.  not  author- 
ized by  one  House  or  the  other. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  Members  of 
the  House  look  at  page  7  of  our  report, 
and  there  they  would  see  a  list  of  items 
that  have  not  been  authorized.  Yet  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  asked  for  a  rule 
waiving  points  of  order  on  them. 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield  further,  we  asked  for  a  rule  for  cer- 
tain items  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
granted  a  rule,  but  the  gentleman  did 
not  ask  for  a  rule  waiving  points  of 
order  for  the  $25  million  that  is  being 
discussed   at   the    moment    and   which 
has  not  been  authorized  by  either  House. 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  must  refresh  the  mem- 
ory of  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Last 
year.  I  appeared  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules  requesting  a  waiver  and  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  opposed  me 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wui  read. 
The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  bill. 
Mr.   McPALL    (during   the   reading). 
lUe.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remainder  of  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 
There  was  no  objection. 

AMXNDMENT  OITESKD  BT   MR.  CROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  Is  as  follows: 
Construction.    National    Capital    Airports 

For  necessary  expenses  for  construction  at 
the  federaUy  owned  civil  airports  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  District  of  Columbia.  $3,000,000, 
to  rcKnaln  available  untu  June  30.  1975. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On  page 
8.  strike  out  lines  18  through  22. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  now  that 
they  have  dropped  anchor  on  the  AfacAr- 
inaw—1  do  not  know  where,  but  some- 
where off  the  shores  of  Michigan — and 
argiunent  over  waiving  points  of  order 
in  the  consideration  of  this  appropriation 
bill  has  been  settled  for  today,  but  prob- 
ably not  for  tomorrow  or  the  next  day — 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  House  to  help 
me  save  $3  million. 

On  page  20  of  the  report  I  note  that 


the  Washington  National  Airport  gar- 
nered revenue  of  approximately  $6'/2 
million  over  and  above  costs  last  year, 
and  Dulles  made  nearly  $1  million.  My 
amendment  would  strike  out  the  $3  mil- 
lion proposed  appropriation  in  this  bill, 
when  there  is  already  $7  "/a  million  un- 
used apparently  lying  around  idle  for 
construction  at  National  and  Dulles  air- 
ports, has  represented  to  the  committee 
that  it  has  a  total  of  $7V2  million  of 
unobligated  funds  in  this  account,  and  I 
insist  it  should  spend  that  money  before 
it  dips  its  hand  deeper  in  the  till  for  an 
additional  $3  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  some  money 
left  over  in  the  construction  account  at 
the  National  Capital  airports.  We  rec- 
ommended $3  million  to  finance  cer- 
tain improvement  in  facilities  at  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Airports.  This  was  a  de- 
crease of  $400,000  below  the  budget  and 
an  increase  of  $400,000  over  fiscal  year 
1973.  They  have  used  some  of  the  money 
that  they  had  left  over  for  pay  increases, 
but  they  will  still  have  approximately 
$3,400,000  in  carryover  funds. 

We  should  like  to  give  them  the  flexi- 
bility to  go  ahead  with  their  construction. 
They  have  a  list  of  construction  projects 
in  the  hearings  transcript  on  page  415. 
These  projects  include:  repairing  the 
terminal  apron,  overlaying  the  taxiways, 
overlaying  the  runways,  relocating  water 
mains,  expanding  industrial  waste  sys- 
tems, security  improvement,  and  so  forth. 
These  are  for  both  Dulles  and  National. 
I  think  that  we  should  provide  them  with 
this  money  in  order  to  aUow  them  to 
go  ahead. 

This  is  the  first  year  that  Dulles  In- 
ternational Airport  is  projected  to  make 
enough  money  to  cover  direct  operating 
costs.  I  should  like  to  point  this  out  to 
the  committee.  The  reason  that  it  shows 
up  that  Dulles  loses  money  is  because 
of  the  depreciation  factor.  I  point  out 
to  the  committee  that  they  bought  the 
land  for  Dulles  for  $250  and  $350  an 
acre.  It  is  now  worth  anywhere  from 
$2,500  to  $40,000  an  acre.  So,  there  has 
been  a  substantial  increase  in  value  of 
Dulles  International  Airport. 

We  feel  that  these  improvements  are 
needed,  and  I  would  ask  the  indulgence 
of  the  committee  to  allow  these  programs 
to  continue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 
The  amendment  was  rejected 
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AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  VATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 

RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT.  AND  DEMONSTRATIONS 
AND    UNIVERSrrT    RESEARCH    AND    TRAINING 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  urban 
mass  transportation  program,  as  authorized 
by  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964.  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1601  et  seq.).  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  $29.600  000- 
Provided,  That  $27,100,000  shaU  be  available 
for  research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tions. $2,000,000  shall  be  available  for  uni- 
versity research  and  training,  and  not  to  ex- 


ceed $500,000  shall  be  available  for  man- 
agerial training  as  authorized  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  said  act. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Yates:  On 
page  15.  line  18  strike  out  $29,000,000  and  In- 
sert $32,650,000  and  on  page  15  line  19  strike 
out  $27,100,000  and  Insert  $30,150,000. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa  asked 
the  House  to  delete  $3  million  from  this 
bill.  I  ask  the  House  to  add  $3  million 
to  this  bill  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
transportation  ior  the  aged,  the  handi- 
capped, the  lame,  all  those  who  need 
help  in  their  desperate  plight  for  trans- 
portation. They  are  looking  to  this  Con- 
gress for  leadership  in  research  tc  pro- 
vide breakthroughs  in  new  forms  of 
transportation  so  they  can  work.  They 
want  to  go  to  work.  Most  of  them  have 
jobs.  They  are  under  enormous  daily 
pressure  in  getting  to  and  from  their 
homes.  Little  has  been  achieved  so  far. 
Much  more  remains  to  be  done. 

Let  me  read  a  letter  I  received  from  one 
of  my  constituents  dated  October  17 
1972: 

We  are  handicapped  people  who  are  trying 
to  stay  off  of  public  aid.  We  are  employed  and 
able  to  pay  our  own  way. 

This  letter  will  indicate  what  our  problem 
Is  and  how  financially  penalized  the  handi- 
capped worker  who  must  use  this  specialized 
type  of  bus  service  is.  My  rate  Is  six  times 
that  of  the  able  bodied  person  who  uses  pub- 
lic transportation. 

Promises  and  hopes  for  a  government  sub- 
sidy— but  as  yet  nothing  has  come  through. 
There  is  now  talk  of  another  raise  In  our 
transportation  rates — also  talk  that  the  Li- 
La-U  Handlbus  Service  wUl  discontinue  Its 
services  at  the  end  of  this  month  due  to 
the  high  cost  of  operating  it.  We  must  work 
and  all  of  us  sit  in  wheelchairs.  Can  you 
help  us — we  are  desperate. 

Mi-.  Chainnan.  that  was  signed  by 
Ruth  Simons. 

I  have  another  letter  dated  November 
13.  1972,  which  read  in  part  as  follows: 

We  are  desperate,  fighting  handicapped  cit- 
izens trying  to  live  and  work  in  dignity.  We 
want  to  pay  our  share,  but  $8  a  day  is  too 
much  for  anyone.  Mr.  Robert  Reneker.  presi- 
dent of  Swift  &  Company,  for  which  I  work, 
pays  $1  a  day  on  public  transportation  to 
and  from  his  home.  I  have  to  pay  $8.  Signed, 
Lois  Henneman. 

My  amendment  is  offered  pursuant  to 
the  direction  contained  in  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act,  which  said  this: 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  national 
policy  that  elderly  and  handicapped  persons 
have  the  same  right  as  other  persons  to 
utilize  mass  transportation  facilities  and 
services:  that  special  efforts  shall  be  made  in 
the  planning  and  design  of  mass  transporta- 
tion facilities  and  services  so  that  the  avail- 
ability to  elderly  and  handicapped  persons 
of  mass  transportation  which  they  can  effec- 
tively utilize  will  be  assured;  and  that  all 
Federal  programs  offering  assistance  In  the 
field  of  mass  transportation  (including  the 
programs  under  this  Act)  should  contain 
provisions  implementing  this  policy. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  con- 
tinued the  program  on  the  same  level  as 
it  was  last  year.  It  was  inadequate  last 
year.  It  will  be  inadequate  this  year. 
Again  there  will  be  insufficient  funds  to 
take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  handicapped 
and  lame  throughout  the  country. 
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The  OfiBce  of  Management  and  Budget, 
which  is  not  known  for  its  generosity, 
provided  an  additional  $3.5  million  for 
this  program,  which  was  stricken  out  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  My 
.amendment  would  place  back  in  the  bill 
$3  million  of  the  amount  that  was 
stricken  out.  This  amendment  is  for  peo- 
ple. It  provides  the  opportunity  to  the 
many  disadvantaged  and  crippled  people 
of  this  country,  who  need  our  help  in  or- 
dei-  to  live  in  independence  and  dignity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Administration  has  spent  about 
$10  million  on  43  service  development 
projects  since  the  effort  started  in  fiscal 
year  1969.  Our  recommendation  of  $1.2 
million  in  this  program  essentially  main- 
tains the  1973  program  level. 

We  are  not  taking  away  from  these 
people  in  whom  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  is  interested  what 
they  now  have. 

These  demonstration  projects  are  said 
to  stress  innovative  transit  services  for 
the  young,  old,  handicapped,  and  eco- 
nomically distressed.  To  date  UMTA  has 
failed  to  produce  any  projects  which 
might  be  called  a  generalized  approach 
to  providing  transit  services  to  the  trans- 
portation deprived,  which  is  their  object. 

At  the  present  time,  these  projects 
seem  to  be  a  subsidization  of  a  unique 
service,  in  a  particular  area,  for  varying 
periods  of  time.  This  approach  is  iiot 
consistent  with  the  so-called  national 
awlicability  criterion  which  is  supposed 
to  be  applied  to  the  UMTA  research  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  activity. 

Furthermore,  when  the  UMTA  admin- 
istrator testified  before  our  subcommit- 
tee, he  was  unable  to  identify  any  spe- 
cific new  service  demonstrations  proposed 
for  fiscal  1974. 

The  achievement  of  a  generalized  ap- 
proach is  the  purpose  of  a  demonstration 
project.  In  view  of  the  failure  of  this  pro- 
gram to  achieve  that  purpose,  it  was  the 
judgment  of  the  committee  that  this 
program  should  not  be  expanded  beyond 
the  1973  program  leveL 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  what  is  interesting 
about  the  response  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  handling  the  bill  is  that  he 
said  that  to  date  they  have  not  been  able 
to  develop  a  system  which  would  deal 
with  the  problems  of  the  handicapped. 
That  is  not  a  valid  reason  to  end  the 
efforts  to  find  a  system  that  works. 

One  simply  cannot  talk  about  the 
problems  of  thr  handicapped  in  the  ab- 
stract. About  2  montlis  ago  I  visited 
a  college  called  Pratt  institute  in  Brook- 
lyn, and  talked  with  students  about 
some  civic  problems  and  what  It  means 
to  be  a  Congressman.  At  the  end  of  the 
half -hour  seminar,  as  I  was  leaving  the 
audience,  a  young  man  in  a  wheelchair, 
seriously  handicapped,  stopped  me — the 
fact  Is,  he  was  a  spastic  whose  head 
rolled,  unable  totally  to  use  his  limbs — 
but  he  was  in  an  automated  wheelchair. 


and  in  some  way  or  other  which  I  can- 
not even  describe,  he  was  able  to  con- 
trol it  and  able  to  move  himself  about. 

He  said  to  me.  "You  know,  they  are 
going  to  take  away  my  right  to  have  my 
wheelchair  put  on  the  subways  in  the 
city.  I  get  here  by  train,  and  friends  of 
mine  carry  me  down  the  steps  and  put 
my  wheelchair  on  the  train,  and  the 
MTA  is  going  to  stop  tiiat  and  not  go- 
ing to  let  me  do  that  any  more." 

He  said,  "This  means  I  won't  be  able 
to  come  to  college  any  more  and  tills 
means  my  life  is  over." 

This  was  to  say  the  least  a  very  up- 
setting situation.  I  said  that  I  would 
look  into  it.  I  happened  to  have  seen 
the  chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Tran- 
sit Authority  a  few  days  later,  and  I 
brought  the  matter  to  his  attention. 

He  said  he  wcula  see  to  it  that  wheel- 
chairs would  be  permitted  to  continue  to 
go  on  the  train  system  and  any  order 
barring  that  would  be  rescinded. 

He  said  substantially,  "You  know,  we 
have  to  find  a  better  way.  We  cannot  go 
on  this  way.  It  is  bad  for  the  people 
who  need  this  assistance,  it  is  bad  for 
the  others  who  don't,  to  have  no  decent 
way  of  bringing  the  wheelchairs  down 
steps  without  people  carting  them  down 
and  all  of  the  other  problems  that  are 
attendant  to  the  use  of  the  subways  by 
the  handicapped." 

Well,  what  is  it  that  this  amendment 
will  do?  I  do  not  know  that  the  research 
and  development,  if  auUiorized,  will  be 
successful  this  year,  but  I  do  know  its 
goal  is  to  find  the  way.  It  is  not  adequate 
for  the  distinguished  chairman  from  Cal- 
ifornia to  say  that  they  have  not  found 
it  to  date.  If  they  are  trying  to  find  the 
way,  we  have  got  to  support  them  with 
the  money  needed,  because  they  cannot 
find  the  way  without  the  expenditure  of 
funds,  and  $3  million  is  such  a  small 
sum  considering  what  it  will  be  used  for. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates). 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  exactly  right.  The  fact  that 
they  have  not  found  the  way  to  deal  with 
this  very  important  problem  does  not 
mean  that  they  will  not  find  a  way.  It 
is  interesting  that  this  bill  contains  $60 
million  in  subsidies  for  air  carriers,  with 
language  saying  the  funds  will  provide 
service  to  cities  and  towns  that  would 
not  otherwise  be  sers'ed.  Are  those  who 
Uve  In  those  cities  entitled  to  subsidiza- 
tion more  than  the  handicapped  and 
lame  of  this  country? 

The  chairman  says  that  this  Is  a 
unique  form  of  subsidization  for  these 
people.  Does  he  mean  thereby  it  is  im- 
proper? What  is  wrong  with  providing  a 
means  through  research  of  iielping  these 
people  use  pubUc  transportation?  I  read 
to  you  the  letters  of  my  constituents 
who  want  to  be  able  to  work. 

Certainly  the  amendment  ought  to  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KOCH.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

It  is  not  simply  a  question  of  keeping 
these  people  off  welfare,  although  ob- 
viously this  should  be  one  of  our  goals.  It 
is  a  question  of  keeping  them  alive,  strong 


in  spirit  and  heart,  with  the  feeling  that 
they  have  something  to  give  to  society 
and  are  not  merely  a  burden  to  their 
families  and  the  economy. 

When  somebody  wants  to  work  and 
finds  he  cannot  get  to  work  because  he 
is  handicapped  that  is  not  his  fault,  tliat 
is  our  fault 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  certainly  share  the  concern  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  and  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  our  domg  something  to  provide 
better  transportation  for  the  handi- 
capped and  the  older  citizens.  I  also  have 
a  more  general  concern  as  to  the  pri- 
orities indicated  by  the  cuts  this  bill 
proposes  to  make  in  the  requests  of  the 
administration  for  funding. 

We  are  in  the  middle  of  an  energy 
crisis,  and  it  has  a  very  serious  impact 
on  our  transportation  system.  If  we 
ought  to  be  moving  in  any  particular 
direction  as  to  changing  our  priorities 
I  should  think  we  ought  to  be  moving 
in  the  direction  of  high-speed  ground 
transportation  and  more  urban  mass 
transit.  I  notice  that  for  high-speed 
ground  transportation  research  and  de- 
velopment the  bill  would  cut  the  recom- 
mendations by  $10  million.  I  notice  for 
research  and  development  in  urban  mass 
transit  it  would  cut  the  administration 
recommendation  by  $33  million. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  if  he  has  an  explana- 
tion as  to  the  thrust  of  this  bill,  whose 
priorities  seem  to  be  going  in  the  op- 
posite direction  from  the  priorities  we 
ought  to  be  seeking. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  would  respond  to  the 
gentleman  in  this  way:  We  have  pro- 
vided an  appropriation  of  $29.6  million 
in  new  budget  authority  for  the  pro- 
grams funded  under  research,  develop- 
ment and  demonstrations,  for  the  Ur- 
ban Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion. They  will  have  $20  million  of 
carryover  funds  that  were  impoimded. 
They  have,  in  addition,  $13.9  minion  In 
other  unrestricted  authority.  These  ad- 
ditional f\mds  will  provide  a  program 
level  of  $63.5  million. 

With  respect  to  the  personal  rapid 
transit  systems,  we  cut  a  total  of  $9.7 
million.  We  cut  $3  million  money  from 
this  particular  project  because  they  had 
not  one  single  project  which  they  could 
ten  us.  they  were  going  to  fund — ^not  one. 

A  number  of  other  projects,  like 
"Dlal-a-Ride"  and  so  forth,  for  the  hand- 
icapped, which  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois are  discussing  as  necessary,  are 
already  funded  by  HEW. 

We  have  not  cut  those  rail  systems 
which  we  feel  are  necessary  to  go  ahead. 
As  to  the  PRT's,  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  Department  knows  what  it  Is  going 
to  do  with  these  sjrstems. 

We  provide  a  substantial  amount  of 
money  for  PRT's.  We  have  Included 
about  $14  million  for  the  three  PRT 
projects.  These  three  projects  Involve 
three  essentially  different  types  of  PRT 
systems. 

We  merely  ask.  In  our  Recommended 
Reductions,  that  they  determine  how 
they  are  going  to  use  PRT's  In  an  ur- 
ban mass  transportation  system. 
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The  Department  has  $63.5  million  in 
research  and  development  in  urban 
mass  transit,  and  I  believe  that  is  a  suf- 
ficient amount. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  ask  another  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  McFall>  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee? 

This  relates  to  the  commitment  for 
UMTA  for  the  fiscal  year  1974.  I  under- 
stand that  this  is  an  increase  over  the 
previous  fiscal  year. 

My  question  is  this:  During  the  de- 
bate on  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act, 
when  the  amendment  to  allow  the  urban 
areas  to  divert  part  of  the  urban  high- 
way trust  fund  moneys  for  urban  mass 
transit  was  being  debate,  it  was  stated 
by  those  who  opposed  that  amendment 
that  we  did  not  need  to  have  it,  because 
adequate  money  was  going  to  be  avail- 
able under  the  Urban  Mass  Transit  As- 
sistance Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  does  the  gentleman  feel 
that  in  view  of  the  serious  energy  crisis 
and  transportation  crisis  in  this  coim- 
try,  this  is  an  adequate  provision  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  or  could  the  cities 
use  more  urban  mass  transit  aid  than  is 
being  appropriated  here? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
respond  to  the  gentleman's  question  in 
this  way:  It  does  not  relate  to  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  McFall  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Seiberlinc  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seibfrlimg) 
yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  McFall), 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  repeat, 
it  does  not  relate  to  this  amendment,  nor 
does  it  relate  to  research  and  develop- 
ment in  area  of  urban  mass  transit.  But 
it  does  relate  to  the  amount  of  capital 
grants  for  lu-ban  mass  transit.  The  bill 
includes  a  provision  limiting  commit- 
ments for  UMTA  programs  in  fiscal  year 
1974  to  $980  million. 

This  Is  comprised  of  $872  million  for 
capital  facilities  grants,  $37,600,000  for 
technical  studies,  $63,500,000,  which  we 
are  talking  about  here,  for  research,  and 
$6,900,000  for  administrative  expenses. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money  In  this  bill  for  lu-ban 
mass  transit. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
imderstand  what  this  amendment  does, 
but  my  question  is  this: 

A  lot  of  communities  around  this 
countiT.  including  my  own,  have  not 
been  able  to  get  sufHcient  funds  to  have 
adequate  urban  mass  transit  systems, 
when  we  consider  the  human  need  and 
the  need  to  conserve  fuel  and  energy.  So 
I  am  wondering  whether  this  is  a  suffi- 
cient program  to  meet  these  needs  on  a 
nationwide  basis. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman's  question,  I  feel 
that  we  have  provided  sufficient  f  imds  in 
the  bill  for  urban  mass  transportation. 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  yield? 
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Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates). 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman, the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, stated  that  these  programs  were 
being  taken  care  of  by  the  Department 
of  HEW.  That  is  entirely  wrong.  If  that 
were  true,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  would  never  have  approved  the 
additional  amount  of  $3.5  million  for  this 
purpose  to  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. HEW's  program  provides  a  sub- 
sidy for  the  elderly.  This  is  a  transporta- 
tion research  program. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  move  to  strike  the 
•  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely  want  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McFall)  . 

Is  it  correct  that  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  did  include  this  $3  mil- 
lion, and  that  the  subcommittee  struck 
it  out,  or  the  committee  struck  it  out? 

Mr.  McFALL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  further 
point  out  in  response  to  the  statement 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
that  we  have  testimony  in  the  record  of 
the  committee  hearings,  on  page  896, 
concerning  a  program  which  includes  a 
grant  of  $250,000  to  provide  taxicab  serv- 
ice for  people  over  60  and  handicapped 
persons  over  21  years  of  age. 

That  grant  came  from  HEW.  So,  these 
programs  do  come  from  HEW,  and  would 
be  in  addition  to  those  demonstration 
projects  which  we  have  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosew- 
thal)  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  would  be  hawjy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates) . 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man fails  to  point  out  that  this  is  a  re- 
search program,  a  research  program  to 
try  to  find  ways  for  transportation  for 
these  people.  It  is  not  a  subsidy  program 
as  the  chairman  would  have  you  believe. 

My  amendment  will  help  people  who 
want  to  be  able  to  get  to  work,  and  for 
whom  public  transportation  offers  no 
facilities  at  the  present  time.  The  only 
way  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  get  to 
work  through  public  transportation  in 
the  future  Is  if  some  new  method  is  found 
for  them  to  do  it.  The  fact  that  they  have 
not  found  it  yet  does  not  mean  they  will 
not  discover  it  next  year.  This  money  is 
needed,  desperately  needed,  to  carry  on 
the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  would  OMB  ap- 
prove this  program  if  it  is  as  useless  as 
you  indicate?  OMB  has  approved  this 
program.  Obviously  it  must  have  some 
merit.  There  was  no  discussion  of  this 
item  before  our  subcommittee.  Nobody 
knew  this  program  was  being  cut  so  deep- 
ly. It  was  a  profound  mistake  that  we 
should  correct.  In  committee  this  pro- 
gram was  referred  to  as  "Service  De- 
velopment." There  was  no  specific  iden- 
tification of  this  program  as  one  that 
provided  research  for  transportation  for 
the  elderly,  the  paraplegic,  the  crippled, 
the  lame,  and  other  disadvantaged 
people. 

If  this  amendment  is  denied  it  will  be 
most  unfair.  This  bill  contains  $60  mil- 
lion for  air  carriers,  the  total  amount 


they  requested.  There  is  a  prohibition  in 

this  bill  against  an  increase  in  fees  for 

general  aviation.  Yet  the  people  who  need 

help  the  most  are  being  deprived  of  funds 

they  should  have. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  McFALL.  All  of  the  projects  in  this 
bill  and  all  of  the  projects  in  the  entire 
U.S.  Government  budget  were  approved 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  compliment  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  do  in  this  case,  may  I  say 
to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  points 
out,  what  we  are  talking  about  here  is 
a  research  and  development  budget.  We 
are  not  talking  about  services,  such  as 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
linc) has  already  discussed. 

I  will  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  that  we  are  not  giving  the  total 
number  of  dollars  to  this  very  high  na- 
tional priority  of  research  and  develop- 
ment in  the  mass  transit  field  which  we 
should  be  giving  to  it.  I  think  we  dis- 
cussed this  earlier  in  the  scheduled  de- 
bate that  there  was  a  combination  of 
perhaps  not  enough  attention  on  our 
part  and  a  matter  of  confusion  on  the 
part  of  the  urban  mass  transit  agency 
as  to  whether  UMTA  is  developing  an 
old-fashioned  technology  or  an  honest- 
to-goodness  PRT  teduiology  to  lure  peo- 
ple out  of  their  second  and  third  cars 
by  offering  them  an  honest  transit  alter- 
native. 

However,  with  respect  to  this  amend- 
hient,  it  seems  to  me  it  really  does  not 
further  the  cause  of  transit  technology 
very  much. 

I  have  been  to  Haddonfleld  and  ridden 
in  the  buses  there,  and  I  am  here  to  state 
that  they  have  a  system  whereby  people 
in  wheelchairs  and  other  physically 
handicapped  people  can  ride  those  buses. 
But  to  date  they  have  not.  At  the  time 
I  visited  them  the  system  was  in  opera- 
tion for  some  time,  and  those  facilities 
had  not  been  used  even  once.  It  seems 
to  me  in  their  demonstration  projects 
and  research  projects  UMTA  does  try  to 
provide  for  the  fullest  possible  use  of 
their  systems  by  the  handicapped. 

While  I  do  not  object  to  putting  more 
money  into  this  budget,  I  do  not  think 
it  should  be  earmarked  for  the  purposes 
stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
I  would  much  rather  see  the  budget  ex- 
panded for  the  purposes  of  improved 
and  sophisticated  research  for  PRT,  from 
which  all,  including  the  lame  and  the 
disadvantaged,  could  profit. 

Mr.  YATES.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  there  is  money  in  this  bill  to  take 
care  of  the  kind  of  transportation  the 
gentleman  talks  about. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Let  me  interrupt  for  a 
moment  there. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  happen  to  sit  on  the  sub- 
committee and  I  know  there  is  money  in 
this  bill  for  this  purpose. 
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Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  do  not  sit  on  the 
subcommittee,  but  I  suggest  that  the 
amoimt  is  inadequate  for  this. 

Mr.  YATES.  You  are  now  amending 
your  statement,  then,  by  saying  it  is  in- 
adequate. The  point  I  am  making  is  that 
my  amendment  proposed  a  specialized 
kind  of  research  to  take  care  of  people 
in  this  country  who  cannot  now  use 
public  transportation. 

Let  me  return  to  the  (>oint  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  The  fact 
that  we  have  not  found  the  answer  as 
yet  does  not  mean  we  will  not  be  able  to 
find  it  in  the  next  year. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

From  the  standpoint  of  priorities,  how- 
ever, he  is  not  applying  the  money  where 
it  is  most  needed.  If  we  do  try  to  make 
this  research  available,  everybody  will 
benefit,  including  the  disadvantaged. 

But  if  we  concentrate  on  research  on 
the  disadvantaged  we  will  not  have 
enough  money  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates) . 

The  proposed  amendment  would  re- 
store $3  million  which  the  committee 
recommended  be  cut  from  the  service 
development  program  portion  of  the 
urban  mass  transportation  research,  de- 
velopment and  demonstration  appro- 
priation. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  com- 
mittee recommendation  will  maintain 
the  1973  obligational  level. 

The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration has  completed  7  of  the  16 
programs  started  in  the  past  2  years.  The 
results  of  these  demonstrations  are  not 
clear  at  the  present  time.  During  the 
hearings,  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Administration  provided  the  com- 
mittee with  very  little  in  the  way  of  jus- 
tification for  the  budget  request.  The 
testimony  indicated  that  UMTA  had  sev- 
eral conceptual  ideas  in  mind,  but  it  had 
nothing  specific. 

I  believe  that  the  committee  made  a 
wise  decision  to  maintain  the  program  at 
the  1973  obligational  level.  When  Federal 
funds  are  being  spent,  the  Congress 
shoiild  look  to  what  the  money  is  going  to 
be  used  for  and  what  the  benefits  will  be. 

These  answers  are  not  present  here.  I 
lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  the 
proposed  amendment. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  Chair  was 
in  doubt. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  204,  noes  213, 
not  voting  16,  as  follows: 

[Roll   No.   247] 

AYES— 204 

Abzug  Anderson,  Archer 

Adams  Calif.  Ashley 

Addabbo  Anderson,  111.  Aspln 

Alexander  Annunzio  Badillo 


Ba  falls 

Barrett 

Bell 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Blaggi 

Blester 

Bingham 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Breckinridge 

Brinkley 

Broomfield 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Calif. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Chisholm 

Clark 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cohen 

Collins.  111. 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Culver 

Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Derwlnski 
Diggs 
Oingell 
Donohue 
Drinan 
Oulskl 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ellberg 
Esch 
Fascell 
Pish 
Foley 
Ford, 

WUliam  D. 
Fraser 
Frey 
Fulton 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gllman 
Ginn 


Abdnor 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Baker 
Beard 
BevUl 
Blackburn 
Bo  wen 
Bray 
Brooks 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Burke.  PI  a. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllsou,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederl>erg 
Chamberlain 
ChappeU 
Clancy 
CHausen. 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cochran 
Collier 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 


Orasso 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

GrlfBths 

Gubser 

Gude 

Ounter 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

Hillis 

Holilield 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Johnson,  C6\o. 

Jordan 

Kartta 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

King 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

Kyros 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

McCloskey 

McCoUister 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Mil  ford 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy.  HI. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nedzi 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

NOES— 213 

Crane 
Cronin 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Dent 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Flndley 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Freliughuysen 
Frenzel 
Froehllch 
Puqua 
Gettys 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Green,  Oreg. 
Oro.S6 


Owens 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Podell 

Price,  ni. 

Prltchard 

Quie 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roucalio,  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Schroeder 

Seiberllng 

Smith.  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stark 

Steele 

Steelman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Symington 

Tiernan 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Waldle 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Whalen 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wylle 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Pla. 
Young,  Ga. 


Grover 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hays 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hiushaw 
Hogan 
Holt 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Keating 
Ketchum 
Kuykendall 
Landrum 
Long.  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCormack 
McDade 


McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mallliard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazitl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mayne 

Michel 

Miller 

Mills.  Ark. 

Minshall,  Ohio 

MIzell 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Morgan 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 

O'Neill 
Parris 
Patten 
Pettis 
Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  Tex. 


Quillen 

Rallsback 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Satter&eld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 


Sullivan 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Towell,  Nev. 

Treen 

Ddall 

Ullman 

Veysey 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Ware 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Young,  m. 

Young.  S.C. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


NOT  VOTING- 

Kazen 

Landgrebe 

McKinney 

Passman 

Patman 

Rarick 


-16 

Reid 

Rooney,  N.Y. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
WUson, 

Charles,  Tex. 


Ashbrook 

Blatnik 

Breaux 

Danielson 

Fisher 

Hubert 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    BROTZMAN 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brotzman: 
Page  15,  line  18,  strike  out  "$29,600,0(X> "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$39,300,000"  and  on 
line  19,  strike  out  "$27,100,000"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "$36,800,000". 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement.  I  believe  the  Denver 
Regional  Transportation  District  project 
is  a  very  important  project  in  which,  the 
whole  eastei-n  slope  of  the  Colorado  has 
worked  together  to  try  to  create  a  re- 
gional plan.  Denver  will  just  get  a  1-mile 
track  and  try  to  apply  personal  rapid 
transit  to  an  urban  district.  I  believe  it 
is  very  important  for  the  future  of  urban 
transportation,  and  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  presenting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding.  I  should  like  for 
the  Members  to  know  that  we  of  Colorado 
stand  united  on  the  making  of  this  re- 
quest, and  I  hope  the  committee  will  act 
favorably  upon  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chau'man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  BROTZMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  which  would  fund 
a  project  in  Denver,  Colo.,  designed  to 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  a  personal 
rapid  transit  system. 

The  personal  rapid  transit  system  is 
one  of  many  new  innovations  just  com- 
ing about  which  are  designed  to  present 
an  attractive  alternative  to  the  auto- 
mobile. This  particular  system,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  offers  elevated,  computer- 
driven  cars  which  accommodate  up  to 
four  passengers,  and  will  transport  the 
passengers  across  the  city  in  less  time 
than  that  taken  by  emergency  vehicles — 
such  as  police  cars  and  fire  trucks. 

Rather  than  being  crammed  into  a 
crowded  bus.  the  passengers  have  the 
privacy  and  comfort  of  their  private 
automobiles,  but  at  less  cost,  in  terms  of 
energy  consumed,  pollution  emitted  and 
time  wasted. 

The  PRT  can  be  constructed  in  a  rela- 
tive short  period  of  time,  at  a  moderate 
cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  to  encourage 
cities  to  examine  the  various  rapid  tran- 
sit systems  that  are  offered  with  an  eye 
toward  meeting  the  transportation  needs 
of  their  own  residents.  In  addition,  we 
must  continue  to  seek  new  and  better 
alternatives  to  the  automobile. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  given  a  choice, 
most  commuters  would  chose  an  eflQcient, 
convenient,  attractive,  and  economical 
rapid  transit  method  over  the  auto- 
mobile. 

In  fact,  in  a  very  short  time,  with  more 
and  more  demands  on  our  limited  energy 
supplies,  coupled  with  the  strict  Federal 
clean  air  standards,  we  may  have  no 
choice. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  this  experi- 
ment, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  voting  for  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Brotz- 
MAN)  yield? 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Gray)  . 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
'Mr.  BROTZMAN)  for  yielding,  and  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

We  have  a  large  university  in  my  dis- 
trict at  Carbondale,  in  southern  Illinois, 
with  an  enrollment  of  23,000  and  we  will 
soon  be  filing  an  application  for  UMTA 
funds  for  PRT  although  the  committee 
bill  provides  funds  for  this  purpose,  I 
hope  the  additional  $9  million  can  be 
allowed  so  the  programs  can  be  expe- 
dited. I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  join 
with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Brotzman)  and  urge  in- 
terest and  support  In  this  amendment, 
which  is  a  vitally  significant  one  in  my 
judgment. 

In  fact,  in  studying  the  bill  prior  to 
coming  to  today's  session,  I  was  stimned 


to  learn  that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations had  recommended  a  reduction 
of  this  amoimt. 

So  I  commend  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado,  for  bringing  this 
amendment  to  tlie  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee and  to  the  members,  and  I  urge 
support  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  members  will 
take  a  look  at  the  committee  report,  we 
state  the  following:  Under  the  new 
systems,  the  budget  includes  funds  to- 
taling $23,650,000  for  three  personal 
rapid  tiansit  projects.  These  three  proj- 
ects involve  three  essentially  different 
types  of  PRT  systems.  The  committee 
is  concerned  that  UMTA  has  not  yet  de- 
termined the  proper  role  for  a  personal 
rapid  transit  system,  and,  therefore,  does 
not  know  which  of  these  systems,  if  any, 
will  have  a  practical  application  in  urban 
mass  transportation  operation. 

In  view  of  this,  the  committee  has 
made  a  reduction  of  $9,700,000  in  the  pro- 
gram for  PRT  systems.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  has  in- 
herited a  system  in  Denver  from  last  year. 
In  the  conference  on  our  1973  bill  the 
former  Senator  from  Colorado,  Gordon 
Allott,  was  able  to  get  some  funds  for  a 
new  personal  transit  system  experiment 
in  Colorado.  As  I  recall  his  statement,  he 
indicated  that  they  were  going  to  have 
the  Winter  Olympic  Games  in  Colorado, 
and  needed  this  system  for  the  Olympic 
Games. 

But  the  people  of  Denver,  Colo.,  turned 
down  the  Olympic  games,  and  in  my 
opinion  they  do  not  need  this  personal 
rapid  transit  system.  However,  we  have 
provided  the  money  for  these  tliree  work- 
ing systems,  and  we  have  asked  the  De- 
partment to  provide  a  policy  statement 
on  how  they  are  going  to  use  PRT  in  an 
urban  mass  transportation  system. 

We  reduced  the  appropriation  by  $9.7 
million  in  the  people  mover  area.  We 
have  provided  $13,900,000  for  this  re- 
search. This  will  enable  them  to  move 
forward  with  the  PRT  system  which  they 
feel  is  the  most  important.  They  will 
also  be  able  to  continue  research  on  other 
ones  at  reduced  levels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  PRT  system 
in  Morgantown,  on  which  we  have  spent 
some  $40  million.  I  hope  it  continues. 
We  will  be  able  to  learn  sometlaing  from 
this  program,  however,  they  are  spend- 
ing a  lot  of  money  on  this  technology 
and  really  the  Department  has  expressed 
no  real  understanding  of  how  they  are 
going  to  use  it  in  an  urban  mass  transit 
operation.  We  are  asking  them  to  make 
these  determinations  and  have  reduced 
their  program  in  this  field.       >„ 

Mr.  C:iiairman,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall)  yield? 

Mr.  McPALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Brotzman). 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  point  out  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McFall)  that 
really  the  Olympics  have  nothing  to  do 
with  this  specific  problem,  that  we  were 
planning  on   trying  to  go  ahead  with 


work  on  the  problem  of  getting  a  better 
transit  system  for  a  long  time.  We  be- 
lieve PRT  is  a  proper  approach  of  an 
innovation  to  move  people  out  there  and 
help  us  avoid  the  pollution  problem 
which  we  are  all  so  concerned  about. 

I  would  point  out  that  this  is  the  pui- 
pose  of  the  PRT  and  the  demonstration 
program,  to  learn  and  develop  techniques 
that  will  respond  to  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  this  great  country.  The  prob- 
lem which  we  are  having  in  metropolitan 
Denver  is  no  different  than  that  which 
we  are  finding  across  the  entire  land. 

So  I  would  say  we  should  not  at  this 
time  in  history  be  cutting  back  oelow 
the  budget  amount  which  we  should  be 
spending  in  this  very  worthy  cause. 

Ml-.  McFALL.  Let  me  reply  to  the  gen- 
tleman. I  have  no  objection  to  the  great 
city  of  Denver,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  country.  However,  when  this  proj- 
ect was  presented  to  us  the  emphasis  was 
on  the  winter  Olympic  games  and  the 
situation  that  would  be  created  at  that 
time  which  would  provide  an  ideal  sit- 
uation to  experiment  with  this  1-mile 
system  in  Denver.  That  was  really  the 
main  basis  for  his  proposal. 

Now,  as  to  the  policy  again  of  PRT.  I 
believe  PRT's  could  be  very  useful,  but 
somebody  in  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  Urban  Mass  Transit 
Administration  ought  to  figure  out  how 
they  will  use  it  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  systems  we  need. 

SUBSTITUTE  AMENDMENT  OFFEBED  BT  MR.  CROSS 
FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BROTZ- 
MAN 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Gross  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Brotzman:  On  page  15,  strike  out  all  of  lines 
13  through  23. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it 
Is  time  In  this  $7  billion  bill  to  try  to  save 
some  money,  especially  this  kind  of 
money,  about  $29.5  million. 

I  have  read  the  hearings  with  respect 
to  these  projects,  and  the  committee 
could  get  no  reasonable  information  as 
to  what  is  being  accomplished  by  these 
so-called  experiments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  that  I 
have  offered  would  cut  out  $29.6  million 
for  the  so-called  people  mover  projects, 
including  that  infamous  project  in  Mor- 
gantown, W.  Va.,  where  they  are  still  ex- 
perimenting with  a  system  that  is  just 
over  2  miles  long  and  which  will  cost  at 
least  $64  million. 

On  page  30  of  the  report  accompany- 
ing this  bill  the  committee  admits  that 
the  urban  mass  transit  bureaucrats  do 
not  even  know  which  of  these  systems, 
if  any,  will  have  any  kind  of  a  practical 
application  after  the  spending  of  the 
money  they  have 

The  reason  for  this  amendment  is  that 
there  is  a  total  of  $34  million  in  unspent 
funds  in  this  accoimt.  I  ask  you  why  the 
taxpayers  should  put  up  another  $29.6 
million?  That  is  what  I  am  attempting 
to  eliminate. 

Let  me  repeat.  This  Morgantown  proj- 
ect and  other  projects  have  grown  from 
an  initial  estimate  of  $13.5  million  to  the 
present  estimate  of  $64.3  million. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment  in  the  interest  of  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  want  to  pay  my 
respect  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. Jack  McFall,  one  of  the  finest 
men  I  have  known  in  this  House,  a  com- 
plete gentleman  at  all  times,  who  does 
his  work  and  his  job. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

In  answer  very  briefly  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  let  me  say  that  this  is 
a  complete  project  and  one  of  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  world. 

I  say  that  this  year  is  bidding  for  the 
title  of  the  "Year  of  Crisis."  There  are 
crises  everywhere,  most  of  them  having 
to  do  with  scarcities.  There  is  a  shortage 
of  gold,  of  meat,  of  electric  power,  of 
gasoline,  of  important  chemicals  that  are 
needed;  you  name  it  and  we  have  it  this 
year.  At  a  time  when  we  cannot  get  gas- 
oline to  run  our  automobiles,  we  ought 
not  to  cut  down  on  our  experiments  for 
mass  transportation. 

In  Morgantown  we  have  a  university 
of  over  17,000  students,  plus  the  faculty, 
plus  the  need  for  transporting  the  other 
people  of  the  town. 

Of  course,  we  can  go  back  to  the  horse 
and  buggy  days,  but  I  do  n«t  believe  we 
want  to  do  that.  I  think  we  need  to  do 
our  experimenting  now,  suid  solve  It,  not 
next  year.  And  I  do  not  believe  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  would 
want  to  say  that  he  did  not  want  to  be 
part  of  progress  in  America  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  do 
not  want  to  finance  these  projects  on  the 
basis  of  that  super-duper  train  that  op- 
erated for  so  long  from  Washington  into 
West  Virginia  and  was  a  big  loser  every 
hour  it  operated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  this  was  not  In  the 
budget  already  I  would  not  say  that  we 
should  add  It  to  the  budget,  no.  But  I 
say  that  the  President  put  this  Into  the 
budget,  and  I  believe  we  should  go  ahead, 
not  only  with  the  project  In  Morgan- 
town,  but  with  all  of  the  other  projects 
across  America,  and  finish  them  up  so 
that  we  will  not  have  sdl  of  these  tleups 
in  our  cities.  In  trying  to  get  Into  the  city 
such  as  we  do  here  In  Washington. 

I  urge  every  Member  of  this  Congress 
who  wants  to  solve  the  transportation 
problem  In  Apierica  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado,  because  I  believe  that 
this  is  the  only  way  we  can  solve  this 
problem.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
put  It  off  imtll  another  year.  I  say  that 
the  Congress  should  at  least  go  forward 
with  the  projects,  keep  them  in  the 
budget.  I  ask  that  we  vote  down  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

I  hesitated  to  take  the  floor  today, 
and  oppose  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  McFall)  because  of  my  ad- 


miration and  great  respect  for  the  gen- 
tleman, and  I  know  of  no  finer  gentle- 
man than  he,  and  I  would  like  to  follow 
the  gentleman  In  all  cases,  but  in  this 
case  I  cannot  do  so.  I  think  this  Is  one 
time  that  the  Congress  should  meet  its 
responsibilities  and  vote  to  put  the  $9 
million  back  In  the  bill.  By  doing  this  it 
will  save  gasoline,  it  will  save  running 
our  cars,  and  help  to  solve  the  great 
transportation  crises  we  have  now  In  om* 
cities.  If  we  are  allowed  to  proceed  with 
these  projects,  I  think  it  will  do  much 
toward  solving  these  problems. 

So  I  urge  a  vote  from  every  Member 
of  the  House  In  the  aCBrmatlve  to  put 
back  the  $9  million,  to  carry  on  with 
these  projects. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross) 
as  a  substitute  to  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Brotzman),  and  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  I  feel  that 
we  should  put  this  In  its  proper  perspec- 
tive. 

There  is  $29.6  million  In  new  obllga- 
tlonal  authority.  There  is  also  $20  million 
that  the  administration  impounded  last 
year,  and  there  Is  $13.9  million  in  other 
available  funds,  known  as  imrestricted 
authorities.  The  total  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority In  this  accoimt  Is  $63.5  mlUlon. 
There  Is  plenty  of  money  for  all  of  these 
projects. 

Mr.  Chali-man,  I  want  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  know  what  they  are  get- 
ting Into  should  they  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Brotzman). 

On  page  857,  part  1,  of  this  year's 
hearings — I  recommend  that  the  Mem- 
bers read  this — Mr.  Yates  was  question- 
ing Mr.  Hemmes.  Regarding  this  par- 
ticular project,  Mr.  Hemmes  said: 

A  benchmark  on  the  expense.  Mr.  Yates, 
would  be  the  proposed  Denver  100  mile 
PRT  estimated  at  $1.6  billion. 

I  just  want  to  let  the  Members  know 
what  they  are  getting  Into  should  they 
support  this  amendment. 

There  is  something  else  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  Members'  attention.  I  did 
not  intend  to  discuss  the  Morgantown 
kiddy-cart  project,  but,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  brought  up,  I  direct 
the  Members'  attention  to  part  1,  page 
654  of  the  hearings  where  I  questioned 
Mr.  Herringer  regarding  this  project. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  I  would  like  to  see  some  this 
afternoon.  •   •   • 

I  was  talking  about  pictures  of  this 
particular  project. 

I  will  name  that  a  purple  people-eater  in- 
stead of  people-mover.  Could  you  give  xis  a 
per  mile  cost  of  that  Morgantown  kiddy- 
cart? 

Mr.  Herringer.  The  guldeway  Is  about  2.2 
miles  long.  The  total  cost  lor  construction 
of  the  guldeway  said  45  vehicles  will  be 
about  $30  mlUlon  a  mile.  That  is  aU 
inclusive. 

Mr.  ViERLiNC.  The  actual  cost  of  the  guide- 
way  itself  at  Morgantown  for  the  2.2  miles 
is  roughly  $20  million — 

In  other  words.  $10  million  per  mile 
for  the  guldeway  alone. 


Mr.  CoNTE.  How  about  this  $43  million? 

Mr.  ViERLiNG.  That  is  the  total  cost  of 
the  project  through  fiscal  year  1973. 

Mr.  CONTE.  So  it's  $21.5  million  a  mile? 

Mr.  Herringer.  That  Is  including  the 
vehicles  and  control  system  through  fiscal 
year  1973. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  How  much  more  is  it  going  to 
cost  before  you  are  through  with  It? 

Mr.  Herringer.  We  are  proposing  funding 
in  fiscal    1974  of  $10.5   million. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  This  project  has  an  Insatiable 
thirst.  This  has  got  to  be  the  biggest  boon- 
doggle that  was  ever  perpetrated  on  the 
American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Yates.  That  Is  saying  a  lot. 

Mr.  Conte.  He  may  get  another  one  out 
there.  It's  fantastic.  It's  unbelievable.  They 
could  have  gotten  It  all  for  nothing  at  Disney 
World. 

Is  that  the  final  figure  now.  $10.5  million? 
You  are  never  going  to  come  in  and  ask  for 
any  more? 

Mr.  Herringeb.  No,  sir;   I  didn't  say  that. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  How  much  more? 

Mr.  Herringer.  At  the  present  time  we 
estimate  the  cost  for  completion  in  fiscal  year 
1975  is  an  additional  $9.8  million.  It  wiU  be 
a  total  of  $20.4  million  on  top  of  the  $43 
million. 

Mr.  Edwards.  That  is  over  $30  million. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  That  will  be  about  $31 'i  mil- 
lion a  mile. 

Mr.  Herringer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Conte.  And  rails  and  all  are  Just  plain 
steel,  not  gold  or  anything? 

Mr.  Herringer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it's 
concrete. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  vote  down  these 
amendments. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  w  ill 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  just  have  sev- 
eral comments.  First  of  all,  regarding  the 
comment  that  it  will  cost  $1  million  for 
Denver,  the  plan  for  Denver  Is  for  1  mile 
and  5  miles  of  engineering,  period.  The 
rest  of  it  will  be  raised  locally  through 
a  bond  Issue  that  will  either  pass  or  fall 
this  fall.  The  key  Is  to  tie  this  Into  our 
bond  Issue  to  know  whether  or  not  we 
would  want  to  go  ahead  with  It.  It  is 
not  necessarily  an  entirely  PRT  pro- 
gram. We  will  have  to  tie  other  meth- 
ods of  tr£Uisportatlon  feeding  into  the 
inner  city  with  it. 

Another  reason  I  understand  Denver 
was  chosen  was  not  because  of  the  Olym- 
pics, but  because  we  have  a  medium- 
density  problem,  one  of  the  few  cities 
that  has  no  high  density. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Conte  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  So  the  idea  was 
to  take  this  supposed  technology  and 
apply  It,  which  we  never  do.  We  tend  to 
want  to  use  It  In  a  void.  It  should  be 
applied  to  see  If  It  does  work  to  deter- 
mine whether  we  want  to  continue  on 
down  the  path  with  It.  That  Is  what  It 
was  all  about.  It  was  not  just  tied  Into 
the  Olympics,  because  the  Olympics  were 
not  to  be  in  the  city  of  Denver. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  not  opposed  to  It.  but 
I  will  give  it  a  good,  hard  look.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Morgantown  experience  was 
one  of  a  project  that  got  worse  and  worse. 
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I  do  not  know  what  might  happen  in 
Denver.  Let  me  say  this.  Maybe  the  gen- 
tlewoman did  know  this.  I  agree  the  com- 
mitment on  the  Denver  system  may  not 
have  been  tied  to  the  Olympics,  but  it 
certainly  was  tied  to  an  election. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  On  that  I  wUl 
agree. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  case  of  the 
amendmait  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  we  were  being  asked  to 
dedicate  $3  million  additional  to  a  type 
of  research  which  in  my  judgment  is 
already  being  handled  in  the  normal 
program.  In  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  we  are 
being  asked  to  consider  additional  funds 
for  general  personal  rapid  transit 
research.  To  be  sure,  the  maker  of  the 
amendment  has  indicated  that  there  is 
a  r?gioual  flavor  to  his  amendment,  and 
there  probably  is,  because  Denver  was 
selected  by  UMTA  to  be  the  demonstra- 
tion site  for  its  development  demonstra- 
tion. 

I  am  a  little  concerned  that  the  tech- 
nology there  is  not  advanced  enough.  I 
would  be  happier  to  hold  back  on  a 
demonstration,  imtil  we  have  done 
enough  research  to  demonstrate,  or  test, 
a  really  advanced  PRT  system. 

On  the  other  hand  I  am  totally  con- 
vinced that  we  have  not  begun  to  make 
anywhere  near  the  kind  of  commitment 
for  urban  mass  transit  research  that  is 
required.  In  my  judgment  this  money  is 
necessary  even  if  the  degree  of  the  tech- 
nology is  not  as  far  advanced  as  some  of 
us  might  like.  We  have  so  far  to  go  that  it 
Is  difficult  to  waste  money  in  general 
transit  system  research. 

The  fact  that  a  Dulles-type  demon- 
stration will  probably  go  to  Denver 
should  not  be  of  great  concern  to  the 
Members  of  this  body.  All  of  us  who  are 
possible  users  of  transit  services  and  sys- 
tems in  the  future  will  probably  benefit 
from  a  development  of  the  research 
project  wherever  it  may  be.  I  would  pre- 
fer one  in  the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  area, 
myself,  but  I  believe  UMTA  can  pick  the 
most  likely  location. 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  an  important 
amendment.  It  is  about  as  important  an 
amendment  on  the  subject  of  transit  as 
may  come  before  this  House.  Diversions 
of  trust  funds  or  appropriations  for 
transit  capital  grants  may  be  of  great 
significance,  but  until  our  R.  &  D.  pro- 
grams develop  a  really  attractive  transit 
systems,  money  spent  on  transit  is  only 
keeping  aline  systems  which  have  not 
passed  the  test  of  attractiveness  to  users. 
It  is  necessary  to  keep  those  systems  aline, 
but  it  is  also  necessary  to  develop  a  per- 
sonnel transportation  alternative  for  the 
future.  Passage  of  the  Brotzman  amend- 
ment will  help  develop  such  on  altei-na- 
tive. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  m-ge  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  my  distin- 
guished, handsome,  erudite,  and  intelli- 
gent friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, has  made  a  great  argument 
as  to  why  we  need  to  put  back  the  $9  mil- 


lion. He  talks  about  $30  million  a  mile 
for  the  mass  transit  system  on  the  uni- 
versity campus  at  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
But  why  is  it  costing  so  much?  It  Is  be- 
cause we  have  not  learned  enough 
through  research.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Ford 
did  not  build  the  first  Model  T  Ford 
automobile  for  $2,000,  or  for  any  amount 
for  which  Ford  sells  mass-produced  auto- 
mobiles today.  It  took  a  lot  of  experi- 
mentation and  research. 

We  have  an  Illinois  firm  which  says 
they  can  put  in  a  people  rapid  transit — 
PRT — system  with  the  use  of  the  Frank- 
lin Institute  in  Philadelphia  for  $4  mil- 
lion a  mile,  not  $30  million,  however  it 
takes  research  and  development  money. 

I  think  we  ought  to  recognize  that  this 
is  the  first  one  in  the  Nation.  I  /ecall  that 
at  Mount  Vernon,  HI.,  50  years  ago  the 
city  council  voted  against  paving  the 
town  square  because  it  would  hurt  the 
horses  hooves.  This  is  the  same  thing. 
We  are  saying  it  costs  so  much  a  mile 
and  we  caimot  afford  it. 

The  fact  is  that  when  we  walk  outside 
today  we  cannot  set  the  high  buildings 
because  of  the  haze  and  smog.  We  have 
to  move  people  fast  and  economically. 
This  money  we  are  talking  about,  the 
$9  million  in  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado,  is  in- 
finitesimal compared  to  what  we  are 
losing  in  the  cost  of  smog  devices  and  the 
cost  of  people  going  to  the  hospital  for 
sinus  conditions.  In  Chicago,  Los  An- 
geles, New  York,  and  other  "jig  cities  the 
smog  is  terrible.  I  think  we  ought  to 
put  that  $9  million  in  and  cut  that  $30 
million  a  mile  cost  down  to  size  by  build- 
ing more  systems.  It  is  true  that  we  are 
providing  funds  in  this  bill  for— PRT — 
systems  but  we  can  do  more  with  the 
budgeted  amount.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers). 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  could  not  take 
seriously  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts when  he  said  he  is  not  for  ex- 
perimentation in  America  and  for  going 
ahead  with  progress. 

This  was  the  first  project  of  its  kind  in 
the  land.  There  is  no  experimentation 
of  any  kind  which  does  not  cost  more 
than  the  projects  which  come  after. 
When  we  do  this,  we  want  to  stop  right 
now  experimentation  so  that  we  can  have 
mass  transportation  and  move  people  in 
our  cities  and  move  them  around  at  a 
time  of  crisis. 

There  liad  to  be  a  place  of  experimen- 
tation. The  $9  million  ought  to  be  put 
back  so  that  we  can  carry  on  the  experi- 
mentation and  build  the  rest  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  everyone  here 
is  agreed  that  we  have  to  experiment. 
Tliis  committee  obviously  thought  so  or  it 
would  not  have  put  $50  million  into  Mor- 
gantown. We  have  got  a  lot  to  learn  there 
yet  before  we  know  where  we  are  going 
and  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  it. 

It  is  just  not  the  time  to  start  going 


into  other  cities  and  spending  additional 
millions  of  dollars  until  we  know  what 
the  results  are  in  Morgantown. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 

CONTE)  . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  absolutely  right.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  is  being 
very  unfair  when  he  accuses  me  of  op- 
posing research.  I  am  supporting  it.  As 
I  said,  there  is  $63.5  million  for  this  pro- 
gram. I  feel  there  is  a  sufficient  amount 
of  money  here. 

Let  me  say  this  about  Morgantown:  I 
had  no  intention  of  involving  Morgan- 
town  in  the  debate,  but  it  has  got  to  go 
down  in  liistory  as  one  of  the  worst 
boondoggles  in  history. 

On  page  657  of  the  hearings,  part  1,  I 
asked: 

Could  you  tell  me  what  the  original  esti- 
mate for  the  Morgantown  Kiddy-cart  was? 

The  first  estimate  of  the  total  project 
cost  was  $13 '72  million.  The  project  has 
bounced  up  to  $31',  2  million  per  mile  for 
that  kiddy-cart. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  says  that 
we  have  got  to  have  this  because  of  pol- 
lution. That  is  a  lot  of  baloney.  We  could 
have  learned  all  about  this  kiddy-cart  by 
spending  a  small  amoimt  of  money  at 
Disneyland.  If  a  person  goes  there,  he  will 
find  that  Disneyland  is  a  lot  better  than 
Morgantown  and  it  did  not  cost  the  tax- 
payers about  $64.3  million. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mi-.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  fron  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers). 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  has 
the  gentleman  been  to  Morgantown. 
W.  Va.? 

Mr.  CONTE.  They  have  shown  the 
committee  movies;  they  have  had  draw- 
ings. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  gentleman  has 
not  been  there,  he  does  not  know  what  he 
is  talking  about.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
modern  transportation  systems  in  Amer- 
ica. It  is  something  the  gentleman  would 
be  proud  of  as  a  man  from  Massachu- 
setts. It  is  one  of  the  most  modern  types 
of  transportation  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  surely  all  of  us  hope  that 
some  day  we  will  be  proud  of  what  we 
have  in  Morgantown.  We  should  be,  be- 
cause we  put  a  lot  of  money  into  it. 

My  point  is  that  imtil  we  see  the  value 
of  that  tremendous  niunber  of  dollars  we 
have  spent,  imtil  we  know  where  we  have 
gone,  we  ought  not  to  get  into  any  similar 
situations. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  would  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  and  ask  the  Members  to  support 
the  amendment. 

Texas  is  a  long  way  from  Colorado,  but 
I  happen  to  be  personally  familiar  with 
personal  rapid  transit  systems  and  their 
complexities.  I  am  also  persons^Uy  famil- 
iar with  the  mban  crisis. 

We  vitally  need  more  research  money. 
We  need  it  now  because  if  the  crisis  is 
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Increasing,  as  It  apparently  is  going  to 
do,  we  need  to  have  these  systems  as 
nearly  developed  as  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  this 
body  to  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

ILt.  MILFORD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  to  say  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  the 
slogan  which  has  carried  America  to  the 
eminent  position  it  is  today  is  to  "press 
on,"  not  to  stand  fast  or  go  back.  Let  us 
press  on  to  complete  these  projects. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  put 
the  questicm  first  on  tlie  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  paragraph  offered  by 
the  gentJeman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Bkotziuh)  and  will  then  put  the  ques- 
tion on  the  amendment  to  strike  the 
paragraph  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Bkotzmah)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

BBCCWOED  VOTE 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  137,  noes  277, 
not  voting  19,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  248] 
AYES— 137 


Abaug 

Eckbardt 

Moss 

Adams 

Edwards,  CalU 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Addabbo 

EECh 

Myers 

Anderson, 

Evans,  Colo. 

Owens 

CalU. 

Foley 

Peyser 

Anderson,  m. 

Ford, 

Pickle 

Armrtrong 

William  D. 

Fodell 

Aqjln 

Forsythe 

Pritchard 

BMlUlO 

Fraser 

Qule 

Barrett 

Frenzel 

QulUen 

Bergland 

Gaydos 

Randall 

Blaggl 

Gibbons 

Rangd 

•«1iipli«Tin 

Gray 

Bees 

BOggB 

Gubeer 

Reuss 

Brademas 

Gude 

Riegle 

Brasco 

Hanley 

Roberts 

Breckinridge 

Roe 

Brlnkley 

Han«en,  Idaho 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Broomfleld 

Harrington 

Rosenthal 

Brotzman 

Harvey 

Rostenkowski 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hawkins 

Roybal 

Brown,  Mlcb. 

Hectaler.  W.  Va.Ruppe 

Burke.  CalU. 

HecUer.Mass. 

Sar banes 

Burke,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Schroeder 

Burton 

Holtzman 

Seiberling 

Byron 

Howard 

Bisk 

Carey,  M.T. 

Johnson,  Coio. 

Staggers 

Chisholm 

Karth 

Stark 

Clancy 

Kastenmeier 

Steele 

Clark 

Kemp 

Stedman 

Clay 

Koch 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Cohen 

Kuykendall 

Stokes 

Collins,  Tex. 

Kyros 

Studds 

Oonyera 

Lujan 

Sullivan 

Corman 

^IcCloskey 

Symington 

Cougblin 

McCoUlster 

Teague,  Tex. 

Cronln 

Macdonald 

Thone 

Culver 

Madden 

VanDeerlin 

Delaney 

Uatsunaga 

Waldle 

Dellenback 

Meeds 

Wampler 

Dellums 

Melcher 

White 

Denbolm 

Metcalfe 

WUaon,  Bob 

Derwtnskl 

Mezvinaky 

Wolff 

Dlggs 

Mil  ford 

Young,  Alaska 

Dlngell 

Mink 

Young,  Oa. 

Drlnan 

MoAkley 

Duncan 

MOUoban 
HOES— 377 

Abdnor 

Andrews, 

Archer 

Alexander 

N.  Dak. 

Arenda 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Annuneio 

Ashley 

Bafalis 

Baker 

Beard 

BeU 

Bennett 

Bevill 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Blatnik 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bo  wen 

Bray 

Brooks 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

BuUer 

Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

ChappeU 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
CoUler 
Collins,  ni. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Cotter 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  B.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Dennis 
Dent 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Dulskl 
duPont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Ellberg 
Brienbom 
Bshleman 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Flndley 
Fish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Plynt 

Ford,  Gerald  B 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Frey 

Froehlich 
Pulton 
Fuqua 
Gettys 
Gialmo 
GUman 
Olnn 
Goldwater 
Ooodllng 
GraSEO 
Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 


Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Haiu-ahan 
Hansen.  Wa&h. 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hays 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hlllis 
Hinshaw 
Hog  an 
HoUfield 
Holt 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Keating 
Ketcbum 
Kluczynski 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Litton 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
McClory 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McSpadden 
Madlgan 
Mahon 
Mallliard 
Mallary 
Mann 
Marazitl 
Martin,  Nebr. 
Martin,  N.C. 
Mathias.  Calif. 
MathlE,  Oa. 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Micbd 
MiUer 
MiUs.  Alk. 
Minish 

Minfhall,  Ohio 
Mitchell,  Md. 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Mlzell 

Montgomery 
Moorbead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Murphy,  ni. 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Parris 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pike 
Poage 


Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Railsback 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Rodino 

Rogers 

Roncalio,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  WiUlam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 
UUman 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
Veytey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whitehurst 
Whlttcn 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

CalU. 
Wilson. 

Charles.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyllc 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  111. 
Young,  B.C. 
Young.  Tex, 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwacb 


NOT  VOTING— 19 


Ashbrook 

Breaux 

Danlelson 

Fiaber 

Gonsalea 

H«bert 

Kazen 


King 

Land  grebe 

Landrum 

McKinsey 

Passman 

Patman 

Rarick 


Reid 

Rooney,  N.Y. 
TiKMnpeon,  N.J. 
Udall 
WidnaU 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  <Mr.  Gross). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  annoimced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED   VOTE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  17.  noes  392, 
not  voting  24.  as  follows: 


(R6U  No.  249] 

AYES— 17 

Blackburn 

Gross 

Rousselot 

Camp 

Huber 

Satterfield 

Clancy 

Hutchinson 

Saylor 

Dennis 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Scherle 

Flynt 

Mathis,  Ca. 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Goodllng 

Powell,  Ohio 
NOES— 392 

Abdnor 

Collins,  ni. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Abzxig 

Collins,  Tex. 

Green.  Pa. 

Adams 

Conable 

Griffiths 

Addabbo 

Conlan 

Grover 

Alexander 

Conte 

Gubser 

Anderson. 

Conyers 

Gude 

Calif. 

Corman 

Gunter 

Anderson,  m. 

Cotter 

Guyer 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Coughlln 

Haley 

Andrews. 

Crane 

Hamilton 

N.Dak. 

Cronln 

Hammer- 

Annunzio 

Culver 

schmidt 

Archer 

Daniel,  Dan 

Hanley 

Armstrong 

Daniel,  Robert 

Hanna 

Ashley 

W.,  Jr. 

Hanrahan 

Aspln 

Daniels, 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Badillo 

Domlnlck  V. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Bafalis 

Davis,  Ga. 

Harrington 

Baker 

Davis,  S.C. 

Harsha 

Barrett 

Davis,  Wis. 

Harvey 

Beard 

de  la  Garza 

Hastings 

Bennett 

Delaney 

Hawkins 

Bergland 

Dellenback 

Hays 

BevlU 

Denholm 

Hubert 

Biaggi 

Dent 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Blester 

Derwinski 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Bingham 

Devine 

Heinz 

Blatnik 

Dickinson 

Helstoskl 

BOEES 

Dlggs 

Henderson 

Boland 

Donohue 

Hicks 

Boiling 

Dorn 

Hillls 

Bowen 

Downing 

Hinshaw 

Brademas 

Drinan 

Hogan 

Brasco 

Dulski 

Holifleld 

Bray 

Duncan 

Holt 

Breckinridge 

duPont 

Holtzman 

Brinkley 

Eckhardt 

Horton 

Brooks 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Hosmer 

Broomfield 

Edwards.  CalU 

Howard 

Brotzman 

Ellberg 

Hudnut 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brienbom 

Hungate 

Brown,  Mich. 

Esch 

Hunt 

Brown,  Ohio 

E.shleman 

Ichord 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Evans,  Oolo. 

Jarman 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Johnaon,  CalU. 

Buchanan 

Faaoell 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Burgener 

Flndley 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Fish 

Jones,  Ala. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Flood 

Jones.  N.C. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Flowers 

Jones,  Okla. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Foley 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Jordan 

Burton 

Ford, 

Karth 

Butler 

William  D. 

Kastenmeier 

Byron 

Forsythe 

Keating 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Fountain 

Kemp 

Carney.  Ohio 

Fraser 

Ketchum 

Carter 

Frelinghuyaen 

KluczynAl 

Casey,  Tex. 

Frenael 

Koch 

Cederberg 

Frey 

Kjrros 

Chamberlain 

Froehlich 

Latta 

Chi4>pell 

Pulton 

Leggett 

Chisholm 

Fuqua 

Lehman 

Clark 

Gaydos 

Lent 

Clatisen, 

Oettys 

LIttOB 

DonH. 

Otolmo 

Long,  L«. 

Clawson,  Del 

Gibbons 

Long.Md. 

cnay 

Oilman 

Lott 

Cleveland 

Oinn 

Lujan 

Cochran 

0(rtd  water 

McCTory 

Cohen 

Grasso 

Mcdoskey 

Collier 

Gray 

McCoUlster 
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McCormack 

Preyer 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

McDade 

Price,  ni. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

McEwen 

Price.  Tex. 

Stephens 

McFall 

Pritchard 

Stokes 

McKay 

Qule 

Stratton 

McSpadden 

Qulllen 

Stubblefleld 

Macdonald 

Rallsback 

Stuckey 

Madden 

Randall 

Studds 

Madigan 

Rangel 

Sullivan 

Mabon 

Rees 

Symington 

Mallliard 

Regula 

Symms 

Mallary 

Reuss 

Talcott 

Mann 

Rhodes 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Marazitl 

Rlegle 

Teague,  Calif. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Rlnaldo 

Teague,  Tex. 

Mathlas.  Calif 

.   Roberts 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Matsunaga 

Robinson.  Va. 

Thone 

Mayne 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Thornton 

MazzoU 

Rodlno 

Tlernan 

Me^ds 

Roe 

To  well.  Nev. 

Melcher 

Rogers 

Treen 

MeicaUe 

Roncalio.  Wyo 

Udall 

Mezvinsky 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Ullman 

Mil  ford 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Van  Deerlin 

Miller 

Rose 

Vander  Jagt 

Mills.  Ark. 

Rosenthal 

Vanik 

Minlsh 

Rosteiikowski 

Veysey 

Mink 

Rousb 

Vigorlto 

Minshall.  Ohio  Roy 

Waggonner 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Roybal 

Waldle 

Mitchell,  N.y. 

Runnels 

Walsh 

Mlzell 

Ruppe 

Wampler 

w 

Moakley 

Ruth 

Ware 

" 

MoUoban 

Ryan 

Whalen 

* 

Montgomery 

St  Oermain 

White 

Moorhead, 

Sandman 

Whltehurst 

. 

Calif. 

Sarasin 

Whltten 

• 

Moorhead,  Pa 

Sarbanes 

Wiggins 

■ 

Morgan 

Schneebell 

Williams 

^ 

Mosher 

Schroeder 

Wilson,  Bob 

" 

Moss 

Sebellus 

Wilson. 

z 

Murphy.  Ill . 

Selberling 

Charles  H., 

^ 

Murphy,  N.y. 

Shipley 

Calif. 

rf 

Myers 

Shoxip 

Wilson. 

^ 
« 

Natcher 

Shrlver 

Charles.  Tex. 

Nedzl 

Shuster 

Winn 

^ 

Nelsen 

Slkes 

Worn 

m 
^ 

Nichols 

Stsk 

Wright 

Nix 

Skubitz 

Wyatt 

* 

Obey 

Slack 

Wydler 

1 

O'Brien 

Smith,  Iowa 

Wylle 

OHara 

Smith,  NY. 

Wyman 

■ 

ONeUl 

Snyder 

Yates 

Owens 

Spence 

Yatron 

• 

Parrls 

Staggers 

Young.  Alaska 

1 

a, 

Patten 

Stanton. 

Young,  Fla. 

Perkins 

J.  William 

Young,  Ga. 

• 

Pettis 

Stanton, 

Young,  m. 

> 

Peyser 

James  V. 

Young.  S.C. 

Pickle 

Stark 

Young,  Tex. 

• 

Pike 

Steed 

Zablocki 

P 

Poage 

Steele 

Zion 

• 

Podell 

Steelman 

Zwach 

NOT  VOTING- 

-24 

Arends 

GonzBlez 

Passman 

Ashbrook 

Kazen 

Patman 

Bell 

King 

Pepper 

Breaux 

Kuykendall 

Rartck 

Danlelson 

Landgrebe 

Reld 

E>ellums 

Landrum 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Dingell 

McKlnney 

Thompson,  N.J 

Fisher 

Michel 

Wldnall 

So   the 

substitute    amendment    wa. 

rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  McFAI.Ti.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Davis)  . 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  have  one  question 
which  I  would  put  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  Does  the 
language  in  section  315  under  title  3  also 
serve  as  a  provision  to  prevent  the  Coast 
Guard  from  ever  charging  any  fees  for 
search  and  rescue  operations? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
opinicMi,  if  the  gentleman  will  permit  me 
to  answer  his  question.  It  does.  We  feel 
that  any  of  these  fees  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  was  going  to 
add  on  for  aviation  and  other  activities 


of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
would  be  affected  by  section  315.  This,  in 
my  opinion,  would  include  any  increase 
in  fees  for  the  search  and  rescue  opera- 
tions of  the  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Carey). 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  should  like  to  comment  on  H.R. 
8760.  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1974.  Specifically,  I  should  like  to 
address  my  remarks  to  that  part  of 
the  bill  providing  funds  for  the  Urban 
Mass  Transit  Administration  and  the 
programs  that  agency  is  and  should  be 
funding. 

While  I  commend  my  colleagues  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  for  their 
providing  practically  the  fully  author- 
ized amounts  for  mass  transit,  the  fund- 
ing provided  in  the  past,  and  projected 
obligational  authority,  do  not  yet  meas- 
ure up  to  the  real  mass  transit  needs  of 
the  Nation. 

The  bill  provides  for  total  1974  com- 
mitments not  to  exceed  $980  million. 
While  these  funds  for  urban  mass  tran- 
sit fall  only  $20  million  short  of  the 
budget  request,  they  remain  clearly  in- 
adequate in  light  of  several  seemingly 
imcontrollable  factors. 

Our  cities  are  being  strangled  by  mas- 
sive traCQc  jams,  while  being  choked  with 
polluted  air  emitted  by  vehicles  and 
other  sources  of  pollution.  Traffic,  dur- 
ing peak  periods,  moved  faster  in  down- 
town New  York  City  in  the  horse  and 
buggy  era  of  the  Gay  Nineties  than  it 
does  today. 

Automobiles  snarled  in  traffic  account 
for  as  much  as  80  percent  of  downtown 
air  pollution.  Stricter  clean  air  laws  and 
regulations  are  rightfully  calling  for  re- 
ductions in  private  vehicle  traffic.  Na- 
tionally, the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  approved  only  five  air-pollu- 
tion plans,  including  the  plan  submitted 
by  the  city  of  New  York.  But  the  imple- 
mentation of  these  plans,  particularly  in 
megalopolitan  areas  such  as  New  York, 
cannot  succeed  unless  and  until  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  willing  to  commit 
itself  more  fully  to  the  only  viable  alter- 
native to  private  vehicle  usage — namely, 
urban  mass  transit.  We  just  cannot  ex- 
pect people  to  abandon  their  love  afiFair 
with  the  automobile  unless  we  provide 
an  attractive,  economical  and  efficient 
mass  transit  substitute. 

While  we  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
absolute  necessity  of  mass  transit  based 
on  environmental  and  energy  consump- 
tion grounds,  the  recent  history  of  mass 
transit  in  this  coimtry  is  shocking.  Last 
year,  mass  transit  systems  lost  $400  mil- 
lion. In  the  past  two  decades,  230  systems 
have  collapsed  and  passenger  numbers 
have  dropped  60  percent.  Equipment  and 
service  are  continuing  to  deteriorate  in 
the  face  of  continuing  and  growing  op- 
erating deficits.  Even  with  proposed  op- 
erating subsidies  contained  in  pending 
legislation,  it  is  estimated  the  aggregate 
deficit   for   mass   transit    systems    will 


reach  $1  billion  by  1978.  Clearly,  the  pres- 
ent sorry  state  of  mass  transit,  nation- 
ally, does  not  begin  to  reflect  what  we 
know  will  be  the  growing  transportation 
needs  of  the  Nation — particularly  in 
areas  that  are  densely  populated. 

It  is  increasingly  obvious  that  auto- 
mobiles do  not  hold  the  solution  to  our 
future  transportation  crisis.  The  com- 
panion crisis  of  energy,  compounded 
by  environmental  problems,  makes  a 
searching  reexamination  of  our  trans- 
portation priorities  absolutely  essential. 
The  automobile,  whUe  presently  com- 
paratively convenient,  is  one  of  the  most 
inefficient  users  of  energy  we  possess. 

Automobiles  effectively  use  only  5  per- 
cent of  the  potential  energy  they  burn; 
leaving  the  remaining  95  percent  as 
polluting  after-products  and  waste. 
Furthermore,  per  passenger,  an  automo- 
bile consumes  five  times  as  much  fuel 
as  a  train  and  six  times  as  much  as  a  bus. 
The  Nation,  during  a  time  in  which  it 
can  least  afford  it,  is  confronted  with  an 
enormous  energy  bill  being  submitted 
by  the  automobile.  It  may  be  said,  with 
some  justice,  that  we  may  be  seeing  the 
appetite  of  the  automobile  dictating  our 
foreign  policy  in  the  Middle  East  as  well 
as  provide  us  with  a  balance  of  payments 
headache  for  the  rest  of  this  century. 

Over  the  10-year  period  of  the  decade 
of  the  1960's,  gasoline  consumption  giew 
by  60  percent.  A  continued  growth  of 
6  to  7  percentage  points  each  year  is 
expected  for  the  rest  of  the  1970's.  With 
this  rate  of  growth  persisting,  we  could 
bum  up,  in  7  years,  the  entire  proven 
Alaskan  oil  reserves. 

Clearly,  the  energy  crisis  and  the  en- 
vironmental imperative,  demand  more 
efficient  means  of  transporting  the  resi- 
dents and  workers  of  our  great  urban 
centers.  We  cannot  permit  residents  of 
cities,  such  as  New  York,  which  already 
has  the  Nation's  largest  mass  transit  sys- 
tem, to  suffer  the  increasingly  adverse 
effects  of  over-reliance  and  over-use  of 
the  automobile.  Failure  to  provide  suf- 
ficient governmental  leadership  and  as- 
sistance to  improve  and  expand  our  Na- 
tion's mass  transit  systems  will  prove  a 
classic  example  of  false  economy — we 
will  pay,  and  pay.  and  pay  again  if  im- 
mediate and  adequate  action  is  not  taken 
very  soon. 

Federal  assistance  for  mass  transit  is 
both  urgently  and  increasingly  de- 
manded. It  has  been  proposed,  and  the 
Senate  version  of  the  pending  highway 
bill  includes  this  proposal,  that  the  high- 
way trust  fxmd  could  be  used  in  an  ini- 
tially small  way,  to  help  finance  mass 
transit.  I  applaud  such  an  optional  usage 
of  trust  funds  and  would  hope  that  the 
amounts  derived  from  this  source  will 
help  prove  that,  imless  something  is  done 
to  thin  somewhat  the  vehicular  horde, 
the  vehicles  that  are  needed  and  that  do 
serve  adequately  and  efficiently  will  be 
imable  to  function  as  they  should. 

Highways,  particularly  in  high-density 
urban  areas,  have  just  about  reached 
their  limits  of  function  and  political 
acceptability.  Diversion  of  some  trust 
funds,  particularly  for  such  areas,  would 
seem  to  be  both  practically  and  politi- 
cally preferable  to  continued  massive  in- 
vestment in  freeways,  cloverleafs  and  the 
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other  peripheral  requirements  necessary 
to  a  truly  efficient  expressway  complex 
and  system.  Such  a  diversion  might  also 
provide  a  signal  that  it  is  time  to  cease 
adding  a  new  5  million  vehicles  to  those 
already  on  our  highways. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  some 
discussion  quite  recently,  even  in  the 
highway  bill  conference,  of  a  proposal 
allowing  the  States  to  retain  20  percent 
of  the  highway  user  taxes  collected  in 
the  State.  This  is  an  interesting  idea 
and  I  would  agree  with  its  wisdom  pro- 
vided there  were  assurances  that  an  ap- 
propriate percentage  of  the  funds  re- 
tained were  earmarked  specifically  for 
mass  transit.  It  is  my  understanding, 
transportation  officials  in  New  York 
City,  also  would  approve  of  such  a  pro- 
posal, again  provided  it  Included  the 
mass  transit  earmarking. 

Legislation  is  also  pending  which 
would  provide  $800  million  in  operating 
subsidies  over  the  next  2  years.  As  I 
mentioned  earlier  in  my  remarks,  such 
subsidies  are  urgently  needed  to  stave 
off  further  deterioration  of  our  mass 
transit  systems  nationwide.  I  think  It 
very  shortsighted  of  the  President,  were 
he  to  veto  such  legislation  if  it  is  pre- 
sented to  him  for  signature. 

Subsidy  legislation  is  needed  right 
now,  but  It  would  be  preferable  for  the 
formula  of  distribution  to  focus  more 
on  actual  passenger-usage  and  less  on 
area  population.  It  may  be  true  that  a 
certain  metropolitan  area  has  several 
millions  in  population.  However,  if  such 
an  area  does  not  utilize  mass  transit 
systems,  it  would  seem  inequitable  to 
reward  them  for  having  millions  that 
do  not  use  mass  transit.  Increased  sub- 
sidies to  areas  that  have  heavily  used 
systems  would  seem  to  make  more  sense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  subsidies  are  clearly 
needed.  Revmues  from  the  fare  box  just 
cannot  support  an  adequate  mass  tran- 
sit system  and  New  York  City  Is  no  ex- 
ception. Two  years  ago,  a  fare  hike  from 
35  to  50  cents  was  averted,  when  the  city 
agreed  to  provide  $100  million  per  year 
from  programs  which  could  be  deferred. 
This  Is  In  addition  to  the  $125  million 
already  being  provided  in  subsidies  by 
the  city. 

Operating  expenses,  phis  capital  costs 
and  debt  service,  are  making  an  increase 
from  35  to  60  cents  very  likely.  The  city 
cannot  afford  much  longer  to  continue 
subsidies  of  such  a  magnitude.  If  there 
Is  no  assistance  from  other  sources,  then 
the  fare  spiral  must  begin  with  all  the 
social  and  economic  ill-effects  such  a 
spiral  carries  in  its  train:  decreased 
ridership,  lower-income  Immobility,  de- 
teriorating facilities  and  service.  In- 
creased traffic  congestion  on  highways 
and  bridges  and  other  related  adverse 
effects. 

Alternatives  fund  sources,  other  than 
Federal  assistance,  are  grim,  to  say  the 
very  least.  A  regional  transportation  tax 
Is  far  from  being  an  equitable  proposal. 
It,  first  of  all,  would  be  highly  regressive 
since  it  would  be  a  flat  levy,  and  It  would 
be  doubly  tmf  air,  since  it  would  tax  those 
residents  and  workers  who  may  not  be 
users  of  any  form  of  mass  transit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  discussed 
what  urban  mass  transit  needs  right 
now  and  compared  It  with  what  it  Is 


actually  getting.  The  differential  right 
now  is  shocking,  but  a  look  at  projected 
needs  and  planned  assistance  Is  even 
more  depressing.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  estimates  that  $24  to  $34 
billion  would  be  necessary  to  bring  mass 
transit  up  to  the  standards  required  by 
the  end  of  this  decsule.  The  current  fund- 
ing level  of  approximately  $1  billion  a 
year,  is  grossly  inadequate  and  addi- 
tional funding  sources  are  needed  now. 

Earlier  in  my  remarks,  I  mentioned 
some  diversions  from  the  highway  trust 
fund.  At  present,  the  fund  is  collecting 
approximately  $6.2  billion  a  year.  Yet, 
funding  for  Federal  highway  assistance 
is  remaining  at  approximately  $4  billion 
a  year.  While  local  jurisdictions  and 
States  spend  approximately  $500  million 
a  year  on  mass  transit,  they  are  spend- 
ing almost  $10  billion  a  year  on  high- 
ways. New  York  mass  transit  needs  are 
estimated  to  be  $2.3  billion  through  fiscal 
1977.  Even  if  the  proposed  additional  $3 
billion  increase  in  UMTA  funds  is  forth- 
coming. New  York  can  expect  to  receive 
only  $360  million,  at  best.  This  disparity 
in  national  fimding  priorities  for  trans- 
portati<ni  cannot  continue  without  caus- 
ing severe  social  and  economic  disloca- 
tions. The  $1.5  billion  mass  transit  defi- 
cit New  York  City  foresees  through  1977 
is  symptomatic  of  what  will  be  and  is 
happening  throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  mass  transit  capital  im- 
provements in  New  York  City,  financed 
through  Federal  assistance,  include  pur- 
chase of  752  new  subway  cars  for  $142 
million,  and  contribution  of  $55  million 
toward  construction  of  the  new  Second 
Avenue  subway  in  Manhattan.  This  as- 
sistance will,  indeed,  be  of  direct  benefit 
to  many,  many  area  residents,  including 
those  living  in  the  15th  Congressional 
District  in  Brooklyn. 

But  Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  has  come 
when  the  Congress  must  live  up  to  its 
responsibilities  in  the  area  of  urban  mass 
transit.  The  present  course  of  financial 
assistance  is  clearly  inadequate.  We  must 
do  more  or  suffer  the  consequences — 
c<Hisequences  that  border  on  the  un- 
thinkable as  we  watch  the  threefold 
crisis  of  energy-environment-transpor- 
tation degrade  the  quality  of  life  that  is 
the  right  of  every  American. 

rUBTHKK  UXilSLATITE   PBOGBAM 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Speaker  has  asked  me  to  say  that  fol- 
lowing final  passage  of  this  bill,  the 
House  will  take  up  the  rule  on  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  and  that  is  all;  just 
the  rule. 

That  will  occur  as  soon  as  we  get 
through  with  final  passage  of  this  bill. 

&(r.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  sundry  amend- 
ments, with  the  recommendation  that 
the  amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that 
the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  MtrnPHY  of  New  York,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  8760)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 


Tran.sportation  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
for  other  purposes,  had  directed  him  to 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bUl  as  amended 
do  pass. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  amendment?  If  not.  the 
Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  414,  nays  2. 
not  voting  17,  as  follows: 


[Ron  No.  2501 

YEAS— 414 

Abdnor 

Cederberg 

Flood 

Abzug 

Chamberlain 

Flowers 

Adams 

Chappell 

Flynt 

Addabbo 

Chlsholm 

Foley 

Alexander 

Clancy 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Anderson, 

Clark 

Ford. 

Calif. 

Clavisen, 

WUUam  D. 

Anderson,  ni. 

Don  H. 

Porsythe 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Clawson,  Del 

Fountain 

Andrews. 

Clay 

Fraser 

N.  Dak. 

Cleveland 

Frellnghuysen 

Annunslo 

Cochran 

Freiusel 

Archer 

Cohen 

Prey 

Arends 

Collier 

Proehllch 

Armstrong 

Collins,  ni. 

Fulton 

Ashley 

Collins,  Tex. 

Fuqua 

Aspln 

Conable 

Oaydos 

Badlllo 

Com  an 

Gettys 

Bafalls 

Conte 

Gialmo 

Baker 

Corman 

Gibbons 

Barrett 

Cotter 

Oilman 

Beard 

Coughlln 

Glnn 

Bell 

Crane 

Goldwater 

Bennett 

Cronin 

Goodllng 

Bergland 

Culver 

Grasso 

BevlU 

Daniel,  Dan 

Gray 

Blaggi 

Daniel.  Robert 

Green,  Oreg. 

Blester 

W.,  Jr. 

Green,  Pa. 

Bingham 

Daniels. 

Griffiths 

Blackburn 

Doulnlck  V. 

Greyer 

Blatnik 

Davis,  Ga. 

Gubser 

Boggs 

Davis,  B.C. 

Gude 

Boland 

Davis.  Wis. 

Gunter 

Boiling 

de  la  Garza 

Guyer 

Bowen 

Delaney 

Haley 

Brademas 

Dellenback 

Hamilton 

Brasco 

Dellums 

Hammer- 

Bray 

Denholm 

BChmldt 

Breckinridge 

Dennis 

Hanley 

Brinkley 

Dent 

Hanna 

Brooks 

Derwinskl 

Hanrahan 

Broom  field 

Devlne 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Brotzman 

Dickinson 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Diggs 

Harrington 

Brown.  Mich. 

Donohue 

Harsba 

Brown.  Ohio 

Dorn 

Harvey 

BroyhUI,  N.C. 

Downing 

Hastings 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Drinan 

Hawkins 

Buchanan 

Dulskl 

Hays 

Burgener 

Duncan 

Hibert 

Burke.  Calif. 

du  Pont 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Burke.  Pla. 

Ecktaardt 

Heckler,  liass. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Heinz 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Helstoskl 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Btlberg 

Henderson 

Burton 

Erlenbom 

Hicks 

Butler 

Escta 

Hillls 

Byron 

Eshleman 

Hlnshaw 

Camp 

Kvana,  Colo. 

Hogan 

Carey,  N.T. 

Krlns,  Tenn. 

HoUfldd 

Carney,  Ohio 

Pasc«U 

Holt 

Carter 

Plndley 

Holtzman 

Casey,  Tex. 

Flsb 

Horton 
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Hosmer 

Morgan 

Slack 

Howard 

Mosher 

Smith.  Iowa 

Hub«r 

Moss 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Hudnut 

Murphy.  HI. 

Snyder 

Hungate 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Spence 

Hunt 

Myers 

Staggers 

Hutchinson 

Natcher 

Stanton. 

Ichord 

Nedzl 

J.  William 

Jarman 

Nelsen 

Stanton, 

Johnson,  Caltf 

.  Nichols 

James  V. 

Johnson.  Colo 

Nix 

Stark 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Obey 

Steed 

Jones.  Ala. 

O'Brien 

Steele 

Jones.  N.C. 

O'Hara 

Steelman 

Jones.  Okla. 

O'Neill 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Owens 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Jordan 

Parrls 

Stephens 

Karth 

Patten 

Stokes 

Kastenmeler 

Pepper 

Stratton 

Keating 

Perkins 

Stubbleneld 

Kemp 

Pettis 

Stuckey 

Ketchum 

Peyser 

Studds 

KUiczynskl 

Pickle 

Sullivan 

Koch 

Pike 

Symington 

Kuykendall 

Poage 

Symms 

Kyros 

Podell 

Talcott 

Landrum 

Powell,  Ohio 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Latta 

Preyer 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Leggett 

Price,  ni. 

Teague.  Calif. 

Lehman 

Price.  Tex. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Lent 

Prltchard 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Litton 

Qule 

Thone 

Long.  La. 

Qulllen 

Thornton 

Long.  Md. 

Railsback 

Tiernan 

Lott 

Randall 

Towell.  Nev. 

Lujan 

Rangel 

Treen 

McClory 

Rees 

Udall 

McCloskey 

Regula 

Ullman 

McColllster 

Reuss 

Van  Deerlin 

McCormack 

Rhodes 

Vander  Jagt 

McDade 

Riegle 

Vanlk 

McEwen 

RInaldo 

Veysey 

McFall 

Roberts 

Vlgorito 

McKay 

Robinson.  Va. 

Waggonner 

McSpadden 

Roblson.  NY. 

Waldle 

Bfacdonald 

Rodino 

Walsh 

Madden 

Roe 

Wampler 

Madlgan 

Rogers 

Ware 

Mahon 

Roncallo,  Wyo 

Wbalen 

Mallllard 

RoncaUo.  N.Y. 

White 

Mallary 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Whitehurst 

Mann 

Rose 

Whltten 

Marazltl 

Rosenthal 

Wiggins 

BCarttn.  Nebr. 

Rostenkowski 

Williams 

Martin.  N.C. 

RouBh 

Wilson,  Bob 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Rousselot 

Wilson, 

Mathls.  Qa. 

Roy 

Charles  H., 

Matsunaga 

Roybal 

Calif. 

Mayne 

Runnels 

Wilson. 

Mazzoll 

Ruppe 

Charles,  Tex. 

Meeds 

Ruth 

Winn 

Melcher 

Ryan 

Wolff 

Metcalfe 

St  Oermaln 

Wright 

Mezvlnsky 

Sandman 

Wyatt 

Michel 

Sarasin 

Wydler 

MUford 

Sarbanes 

Wylle 

Miller 

Satterfleld 

Wyman 

Mills.  Ark. 

Saylor 

Yates 

Mlnlsh 

Scherle 

Yatron 

Mink 

Schneebeli 

Young.  Alaska 

Mln shall,  Ohio 

Schroeder 

Young,  Pla. 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Sebellus 

Young,  Oa. 

MItcheU,  N.Y. 

Selberllne 

Young,  m. 

Mlzell 

Shipley 

Young,  B.C. 

Moakley 

Sboup 

Yoxing,  Tex. 

MoUohan 

Shriver 

Zablockl 

Montgomery 

Shuster 

Zlon 

Moorhead, 

Slkes 

Zwach 

Calif. 

SIsk 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Skubltz 

NATS— 2 

Conyers 

Gross 

NOT  VOTING- 

-17 

Ash  brook 

Kazen 

Rarick 

Breaux 

King 

Reid 

Danlelson 

Landgrebe 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Olngell 

McKlnney 

Thompson,  N.J 

Fisher 

Passman 

Wldnall 

Gonzalez 

Patman 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Passman. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Oonzalez  with  Mr.  tAndgrebe. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  King. 


Mr.  Rarick  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
Mr.  Etenlelson  with  Mr  Wldnall. 
Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Kazen. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoxmced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed.  HJl.  8760,  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  to  include 
pertinent  and  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL    EXPLANATION 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  yester- 
day's Record,  that  for  June  19, 1  am  in- 
correctly recorded  as  having  not  been 
present  on  rollcall  No.  244.  In  fact,  I  was 
present.  I  voted  "aye." 


IS  FREE   EMIGRATION  TOO   MUCH 
TO   ASK? 

(Mr.  BURTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
ds«r,  June  17,  1973,  thousands  of  people 
joined  together  on  the  west  plaza  of  our 
Capitol  to  demonstrate  their  concerns 
for  human  freedom. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  associated 
with  this  demonstration  in  support  of 
the  rights  of  man  and  to  hear  the  elo- 
quent plea  for  justice  made  by  Senator 
Henry  Jackson  of  Washington. 

I  should  like  to  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks  and  to  share  them  with  my 
colleagues  who  were  unable  to  be  there. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  placing  in 
the  Record  at  this  time,  the  full  text  of 
Senator  Jackson's  remarks: 

Remarks  by  Senator  Henrt  Jackson 

I  am  honored  to  join  with  you  today  In 
this  great  and  inspiring  demonstration  In 
support  of  the  rights  of  man. 

Like  the  great  civil  rights  gatherings  of 
the  past,  this  assembly  is  eloquent  proof 
that  the  spirit  of  America  is  still  strong,  and 
that  the  compassion  of  America  Is  still  deep. 

I  needn't  remind  you  that  our  inspira- 
tion here  today  is  the  courage  of  those  Soviet 
men  and  women  who  have  been  speaking  out 
m  their  own  behalf,  who  have  galvanized 
men  of  conscience  throughout  the  world  by 
their  refusal  to  be  intimidated  by  repression. 

Freedom  imposes  great  obligations  on 
those  fortunate  enough  to  have  It. 

If  we  care  only  for  ourselves,  what  are  we? 

If  we  do  not  speak  for  freedom,  who  will? 

And  If  not  now,  when? 

We  meet  here  today,  60  years  after  Lenln 
promised  the  Soviet  people  bread  and  free- 
dom. If  American  farmers  provide  the  bread, 
is  It  too  much  to  ask  that  Soviet  leaders  pro- 
vide their  own  people  a  measure  of  freedom? 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that.  If  the  White 
House  provides  guaranteed  credits,  the  Krem- 
lin provide  guaranteed  free  emigration? 


Is  It  too  much  to  ask  that,  If  American  in- 
dustry provides  the  technology  and  Invest- 
ments to  develop  Soviet  natural  resources, 
Moscow  provide  the  visas  for  the  saving  of 
human  resources? 

Today,  30  years  after  Buchenwald,  Ausch- 
witz and  the  Warsaw  Ghetto,  is  It  too  much 
to  ask  that  this  time  we  respond  now  Instead 
of  sending  our  regrets  Zoter? 

Today,  26  years  after  the  unanimous  pas- 
sage of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  Moscow 
Implement  a  fundamental  right  recognized 
In  that  document — the  right  to  leave? 

Today,  10  years  after  Richard  Nixon  said 
that  we  should  underwrite  deals  for  com- 
munist nations  only  if  they  "adopt  policies 
which  win  allow  people  to  leave  If  they  de- 
sire to  do  so,"  13  It  too  much  to  ask  that 
we  begin  to  implement  that  promise? 

Today,  in  1973,  the  Soviets  are  desperate 
to  Increase  trade  with  us.  Is  it  too  much  to 
ask  that  as  part  of  the  bargain  Moscow 
civilize  Its  emigration  policies?  Is  it  too 
much  to  demand  an  end  to  the  trials,  the 
denials,  the  arrests  and  Imprisonment,  the 
brutal  mistreatment  of  Innocent  people? 

It  is  a  fact  of  history  that,  in  their  despair, 
thousands  of  people  who  wish  only  to  leave 
have  appealed  to  us  for  help.  They  have 
placed  their  hope  and  their  trust  In  our  re- 
sponse. And  the  American  people  and  the 
American  Congress  have  accepted  that  trust. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  son  of  Immigrants. 

We  Americans  are  a  nation  of  Immigrants. 
For  nearly  200  years,  we  have  stood  before 
the  world  as  the  symbol  of  free  men,  hold- 
ing forth  the  promise  of  individual  liberty. 

We  win  keep  that  promise. 

Now,  Mr.  Brezhnev  has  said  that  some  of 
his  best  friends  are  -Jewish.  Well,  I  would 
hope  that  Mr.  Brezhnev  would  permit  his 
friends — Jewish  and  Gentile — who  are  also 
mine,  and  who  are  also  yours,  to  come  to 
the  West:  we  are  waiting  for  Lemer  and 
Levlch  and  Azbel  and  Slepak  and  Slroka. 
We  are  waiting  for  Zalmanson  and  Shkolnik 
and  Grigorenko  and  Slmas  Kudlrka,  who 
are  behind  bars  only  because  they  sought 
freedom.  We  are  waiting  for  our  friends. 

I'm  not  against  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  On  the  contrary,  long  before  Presi- 
dent Nlzon  went  to  Moscow,  I  coeponsored 
the  East-West  Trade  Relations  Act  to  pro- 
mote trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
communist  nations.  But  I  believe  that  such 
trade  should  serve  larger  Interests — not  Just 
Soviet  economic  Interests. 

So  when  we  talk  of  free  trade,  let  us  also 
talk  of  free  people. 

And  let  us  not  Just  talk,  let  us  act. 

And  that  Is  exactly  what  77  Senators  and 
more  than  280  Representatives,  sponsors  of 
our  East-West  Trade  and  Freedom  of  Emi- 
gration amendment,  are  doing. 

The  Jackson-Mllls-Vanlk  amendment,  to 
condition  trade  concessions  on  free  emigra- 
tion. Is  not  only  the  best  hope  for  the  sur- 
vival and  freedom  of  the  Russian  Jews  and 
Gentiles  who  want  to  leave — It  Is  an  effec- 
tive way  to  reconcile  human  rights  with  the 
detente  we  all  desire. 

Without  an  Increasing  measure  of  Indi- 
vidual liberty  In  the  communist  world,  there 
can  be  no  genuine  detente;  there  can  be 
no  real  progress  toward  peace.  And  we  will 
know  detente  is  genuine  only  when  people 
from  the  East  can  freely  visit  the  West,  only 
when  Ideas  can  move  freely,  only  when  read- 
ing the  Western  press  and  listening  to  West- 
em  broadcasts  no  longer  lead  to  prosecution 
for  treason,  only  when  families  can  be  re- 
united, only  when  emigration  Is  free — will 
there  be  genuine  detente. 

We  must  have  a  genuine  detente  between 
peoples,  not  some  cynical  formula  between 
governments  for  capitulation  on  the  require- 
ment for  human  rights.  If  a  detente  Is  not 
founded  on  human  rights.  It  will  not  only 
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betray  our  most  solemn  promises.  It  will. 
In  the  long  run,  fall  to  produce  peace. 

That  Is  why  the  Congress  Is  going  to  pass 
our  amendment. 

We  are  going  to  add  a  new  law  to  our 
statute  books,  and  a  new  life  In  a  new  land 
for  those  brave  men  and  women  who  have 
stood  up  for  freedom. 

At  t^e  same  time,  the  Soviets  can  allow 
free  emigration  without  changing  any  of 
their  laws.  There  is  no  Soviet  statute  which 
prohibits  freedom  of  emigration  and.  In  fact, 
Moscow  is  a  signatory  to  international  agree- 
ments specifying  the  right  to  emigrate.  The 
Soviet  government  can  change  Its  adminis- 
trative policies  overnight.  And  It  does  so, 
whenever  a  policy  becomes  more  trouble 
than  It's  worth. 

The  Soviet  government  can  easily  live  with 
the  Jackson-MlUs-Vaulk  amendment.  Soviet 
Jewry  wlU  find  it  very  difficult  to  live  with- 
out It. 

The  greatest  mistake  of  the  Western  world 
was  the  failure  of  Britain  and  France  and 
America  to  heed  the  warnings  of  Winston 
ChurchhlU  and  stand,  firm  and  early,  for 
the  defense  of  Individual  liberty.  We  must 
never,  never  again  be  Indifferent  while  in- 
nocent htunan  beings  are  denied  basic  hu- 
man rights. 

In  1949,  President  Harry  S.  Truman,  free- 
dom's great  captain,  stood  here  at  the  Capi- 
tol and  said  these  words:  "Events  have 
brought  our  American  democracy  to  new  In- 
fluence and  new  responsibilities.  They  will 
test  our  courage,  our  devotion  to  duty,  and 
our  concept  of  liberty.  Steadfast  in  our  faith 
in  the  Almighty,  we  will  advance  toward  a 
world  where  man's  freedom  is  secure.  To 
that  end  we  will  devote  our  strength,  our 
resources,  and  our  firmness  of  resolve." 

Today,  America's  Influence  and  responsi- 
bilities remain  great;  our  courage  and  con- 
cept of  liberty  are  again  tested.  As  we  Join 
here  today,  let  us  rededicate  our  strength, 
our  resources,  and,  above  all,  our  firmness 
of  resolve  so  that  we  may  indeed  advance 
"toward  a  world  where  man's  freedom  is  se- 
cure." 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  7824,  LEGAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION  ACT 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  435  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

R.  Res.  435 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  Hoiwe  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  7824) 
to  establish  a  Legal  Services  Corporation, 
and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bUl  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  nile.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  amendment  in  the  natvu'e  of  a  substi- 
tute recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  now  printed  in  the  bill  as 
an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  section  12  of  said 
substitute  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  4,  rule  XXI  are  hereby 
wtUved.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  consider- 
ation, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any  Mem- 
ber may  demand  a  separate  vote  In  the  House 


on  any  amendment  adopted  In  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. The  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  Instructions. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  pend- 
ing which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  435 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  7824,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Legal  Service  Corporation. 

The  rule  provides  that  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  now 
printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill.  The 
provisions  of  clause  4,  rule  XXI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House — prohibiting  appro- 
priation language  in  a  legislative  bill — 
are  waived  with  respect  to  section  12  of 
the  substitute. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Corporation 
shall  have  a  Board  of  Directors  of  11  vot- 
ing members  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. All  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be 
open  to  the  public. 

H.R.  7824  also  provides  that  legal  as- 
sistance may  be  given  only  in  noncrim- 
inal matters,  and  only  to  persons  unable 
to  afford  legal  assistance.  Eligibility  for 
assistance  will  be  determined  by  the 
client's  income  and  assets,  cost  of  living 
in  the  locality  and  other  specific  factors 
which  affect  the  client's  ability  to  pay 
for  legal  assistance. 

The  cost  of  the  bill  will  be  approxi- 
mately $71,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1974, 
which  is  a  reduction  of  $2,300,000  from 
the  amount  spent  in  fiscal  year  1973  by 
the  legal  services  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  need  for  independ- 
ence for  our  legal  services  program  has 
been  supported  by  every  interested  party, 
group,  and  organization  concerned  with 
our  system  of  justice.  I  urge  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  435  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  H.R.  7824. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  f Mr.  Latta)  . 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are 
considering  House  Resolution  435  which 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
7824,  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act. 
This  is  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate.  In  addition,  the  rule  contains 
two  other  provisions.  One  makes  the 
committee  substitute  in  order  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment, and  the  other  waives  all  points  of 
order  against  section  12  of  the  substitute 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  clause  4,  rule  XXI,  dealing  with  ap- 
propriations in  a  legislative  bill. 

The  primary  purpose  of  H.R.  7824  is 
to  establish  an  independent  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding assistance  in  noncriminal  matters 
to  persons  unable  to  afford  legal  help. 
This  new  nonprofit  corporation  is  to  re- 
place the  present  legal  services  program. 

The  corporation  is  to  have  a  board  of 
directors  of  11  members  appointed  by 
the  President,  no  more  than  six  of  whom 
are  to  be  members  of  the  same  political 


party.  Within  6  months  after  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  board,  the  board  is  to 
request  the  Governor  of  each  State  to 
appoint  a  nine  member  advisory  council 
for  his  State.  These  councils  are  to  notify 
the  Corporation  of  any  apparent  viola- 
tions of  this  legislation. 

The  board  of  directors  is  to  appoint 
the  president  of  the  corporation  who 
must  be  an  attorney.  The  corporation  is 
empowered  to  make  grants  to  and  con- 
tracts with  individuals,  organizations, 
and  State  and  local  governments  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  legal  assistance  to 
eligible  clients.  No  attorney  is  to  receive 
any  compensation  for  the  provision  of 
legal  service  under  this  act,  imless  he  is 
authorized  to  practice  in  the  State  where 
such  assistance  is  initiated. 

The  bill  provides  that  employees  of  the 
Corporation  and  its  recipients,  while  en- 
gaged in  legal  services  activities,  must 
refrain  from  participating  in  any  riots, 
pickets,  strikes,  or  any  other  illegal  ac- 
tivities. However,  this  prohibition  Is  not 
supposed  to  interfere  with  their  provid- 
ing legal  assistance  to  eligible  clients  who 
do  engage  in  such  activities. 

The  Corporation  is  not  to  imdertake 
to  influence  the  passage  of  any  legisla- 
tion by  the  Congress  or  by  local  legisla- 
tive bodies  except  that  personnel  of  the 
Corporation  may  testify  when  requested 
to  do  so  by  such  a  legislative  body,  a  com- 
mittee, or  a  member  thereof. 

Eligibility  for  assistance  is  to  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  the  following 
factors:  First,  assets  and  income  level 
of  the  client;  second,  debts,  medical  ex- 
penses and  other  factors  which  affect 
the  client's  ability  to  pay;  third,  size  of 
the  client's  family;  fourth,  cost  of  living 
in  the  locality,  and  fifth,  other  factors 
which  relate  to  financitd  ability  to  af- 
ford legal  assistance. 

The  cost  of  this  bill  is  estimated  to  be 
$71,500,000  Jor  fiscal  year  1974,  $80,000,- 

000  for  fiscal  year  1975,  $85,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  $90,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1977,  and  $95,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1978. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  \u-ge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  435. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 

1  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 

further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
O'Neill).  The  question  is  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempoie  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quoi'um  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electr<Hilc  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  358,  nays  34, 
not  voting  41,  as  follows: 
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I  Roll  No.  2511 
TEAS— 358 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

AUdabtx) 

Alexander 

Ai;c!er.son. 

Calif. 
AiuIersoD.  111. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Aununzio 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Asplu 
Bafalis 
Barrett 
Bell 

Benuett 
Bergland 
Bevlll 
Bla«;gi 
Blester 
Biatnilc 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Bow  en 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 

Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooku 
Broomfleld 
Brotznian 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Buchanan 
BuTKener 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Uass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
BurltsoQ.  Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg' 
Chamberlain 
Cbappell 
Chli>habn 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins.  Ill 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Gorman 
"Cotter 
Coughlin 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Daniels. 

Dominick  V. 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  8.C. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
DeUenttack 
Dellums 
Deuholm 
Dennis 
Dent 
Devine 
Donohue 
Dom 
Downing 
Driuan 
Dulskl 
du  Pant 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 


Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Erleuborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo 

FasceU 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Ford, 

William  D, 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Prellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Prey 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Oettys 
Otaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Glnn 

Goldwater 
Qoodliug 
Orasso 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Grlfflths 
Grover 
Oubaer 
Gude 
Gunter 
Ouyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Ranraban 
Hanseii.  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hecbler.  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoekl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Hog  an 
Holifieid 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Borton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnnt 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Jotinson.  Calif 
Jobneon.  Colo. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenii. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Keatlny 
Kemp 
Koch 
Kyroe 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Litton 
Long.  La 
Lujan 
McClory 
IlcClockey 
McCoIIister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McSpadden 
Macdonald 
Madden 


Madlgan 

Mabon 

Mailllard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marai^IU 

Martin,  NetH-. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinaky 

Michel 

Milford 

Miller 

Mlnish 

Mink 

MInshall,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moilohan 

Moor  head. 

Calif. 
Bloorhead.  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosfaer 
Moss 

Murphy,  III. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Ncdzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
CHara 
ONelU 
Owens 
Parris 
Patten 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
PodeU 
Preyer 
Price,  ni. 
Price.  Tex. 
Prltchard 
Quie 

Railsback 
Randall 
Bangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 

Blegle  I 

Rlnaldo  I 

Robison,  N.Y. 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 
Roncallo.  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Rouah 
Rousselot 
Roy 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Sandman 
Saraaln 
Sarbanes 
Satterfleld 
Say I or 
Setaroeder 
Sebelius 
Seiberiing 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Slkes 
SkuUtz 
Slack 
Smith.  Iowa 


Smith.  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
StceUnan 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Suatton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague,  Calif. 


Baker 

Blackburn 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Collins,  Tex 

Crane 

Davis,  Wis. 

Derwinskl 

Dickinson 

Duncan 

Flynt 

Froehllch 

Gross 


Teague.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tbone 

Thornton 

Towel  I,  NeT. 

Udall 

Dllman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Veysey 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

Walcile 

Walsh 

vvampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Wiggins 

Williams 

NAYS— 34 

Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hays 
Htbert 
Hutchinson 
Ketch  um 
Lett 

Mathls.  Ga. 
Mtzell 

Montgomery 
Powell,  Ohio 
Quillen 


WUaon,  Bob 
Wilson. 

Cbjtflea  H., 

Cam, 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex, 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylte 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  ni. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Roberta 

Robinson,  Va. 

Ruth 

Scberie 

Shuster 

Snyder 

Spence 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Treen 

Yoimg.  Fla. 

Young.  S.C. 


NOT  VOTING — 41 


Arends 

Ashbrook 

Badillo 

Beard 

Bingham 

Boland 

Breanx 

Brown.  Calif. 

Daniel  son 

DiggE 

Dtngell 

Brins.  Tenn. 

Pinaie>- 

Fish 


Fisher 

Gonzalez 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harvey 

Kazen 

King 

Kluczynski 

Kuykendall 

Landg^ebe 

Landrum 

Long,  Md. 

McKinney 

Mills.  Ark. 


Fassnxan 

Patman 

Pepper 

Rarick 

Reld 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Sohneebell 

Sksk 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Tleman 
Wbltten 
Wldnall 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.    Tbcmpaon    of   New   Jersey   with   Vx. 

Arends. 

Mr.  Booney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Brown 
of  Calilornla. 

Mr.   Breaux   with   Mr.   Fisher. 
\    Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Bingham. 
/    Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Erins  of  Tennessee  with  Mi.  Pish. 

Mr.   Danielson    with    Mr.   Kazen. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  King, 

tax.  Passman  with  Mr.  SchneebeU, 

Mr.  Rarick  with  Mr.  I^ndgrebe. 

Mr.  Sisk  with  Mr.  UcKinney. 

Mr.  Tleman  with  Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  BadlUo. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Pepper  wtth  Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Whitten. 

Mr.  Reid  with.  Mr.  Boland. 

The  result  of  the  vote  wb&  ani^ounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  recooisider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CAROLYN  KING  AND  LITTLE 
LEAGUE  BASEBALL 

I  Mrs.  GRIPPITHS  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  lit- 
tle girt  in  YpsUanti,  Mich.,  has  chal- 
lenged the  wisdom  of  Congress.  I  call 
attention  to  this  glii  because  I  feel  that 


too  many  of  my  colleagues  will  consider 
her  challenge  as  an  idle  threat  to  this 
peeriess  body.  I  am  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity to  assure  my  colleagues  that 
neither  this  girl  nor  her  challenge  is  idle. 
Once  she  laid  down  this  challenge,  boys 
from  her  hometown  came  to  the  de- 
fense of  Congress.  She  and  the  Mayor  of 
Ypsilanti  beat  them  into  submission. 

The  little  girl  in  question  is  12-year- 
old  Carolyn  King.  She  is  a  Little  League 
baseball  player,  although  not  in  the  eyes 
of  Little  League  headquarters  in  Wil- 
Uamsport,  Pa.  When  she  won  a  position 
on  one  of  Ypsilanti's  Little  League  teams, 
the  order  came  from  Williamsport  that 
if  she  were  not  removed  from  the  teams 
roster,  the  League  would  withdraw 
Ypsilanti's  charter.  There  was  hesita- 
tion at  fii-st — on  the  part  of  the  local 
Little  League  representatives,  the  town's 
elected  officials,  and  even  on  Carolyn's 
part.  She  did  not  want  to  cause  any  trou- 
ble. She  just  wanted  to  play  baseball. 
The  mayor  of  Ypsilanti,  George  Good- 
man, acted  first.  Mayor  Goodman  simph- 
informed  the  men  in  Williamsport  that 
if  Carolyn  were  not  allowed  to  play  Lit- 
tle League  baseball,  the  Little  League 
would  not  be  allowed  to  use  any  of  the 
city's  baseball  fields.  Carolyn  is  now 
plajing  baseball,  but  Ypsilanti's  charter 
has  been  withdrawn. 

The  simple  fact,  however,  is  that  in 
acting  to  prevent  Carolyn  from  playing 
baseball,  the  LitUe  League  people  in 
Williamsport,  formally  known  as  Little 
League  Baseball.  Inc.,  were  entirely  with- 
in the  bounds  of  congTessionaUy  approved 
legislation.  Little  League  Baseball,  Inc., 
in  fact,  was  created  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. (Public  Law  88-378.)  In  enacting 
this  legislation.  Congress  declared  that 
one  of  the  purposes  of  the  corporation 
would  be  "to  promote,  develop,  supervise, 
and  voluntarily  assist  in  all  lawful  ways 
the  interest  of  boys  who  will  participate 
in  Little  League  baseball."  The  language 
of  this  legislation  thus  precludes  the  par- 
ticipation of  girls  In  Little  League  base- 
ball despite  the  fact  that  the  local  leagues 
usually  play  on  city-owned  fields  and 
often  receive  fimds  from  the  mimicipali- 
ties  in  which  they  are  located.  Some  of 
these  fimds  come  from  the  revenue - 
sharing  program  enacted  by  the  92d  Con- 
gress. In  effect.  Congress  has  approved 
the  use  of  Federal  moneys  to  fund  an 
organization  which,  by  the  very  language 
of  the  charter  under  which  it  operates, 
is  discriminatory. 

To  correct  this  discriminatory  situa- 
tion, there  are  very  few  alternative 
courses  of  action  available  to  Congress. 
We  could  repeal  the  act  that  incorpo- 
rated LdtUe  League  baseball.  We  could 
even  enact  legislation  tiiat  would  termi- 
nate Little  League  baseball's  tax  exempt 
status.  Neither  of  these  alternatives  is 
desirable  in  this  case,  however,  and  I 
would  not  support  proposals  of  this  type. 

The  only  real  alternative  open  to  Con- 
gress in  this  case  is  to  amend  the  act 
that  inconxH^ted  Little  League  Base- 
ball to  place  giris  on  an  equal  footing 
with  boys  under  the  Little  League's  Fed- 
eral charter,  and.  today,  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  that  will  acctxnphsh  this 
end.   There  are  no  hidden   results   in- 
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tended  in  my  proposal.  Girls  would  not 
be  required  to  use  the  same  locker  room 
as  the  boys,  and  if  a  girl  was  removed 
from  a  game  because  she  was  pitching 
badly  she  would  not  be  sent  to  the 
men's  showers. 

There  would  be  no  quota  systems  in- 
volved, and  Little  League  teams  would 
not  be  required  to  submit  their  rosters  to 
HEW  each  spring  for  review.  And,  a  girl 
that  could  not  field  ground  balls  or  hit 
fastballs  would  not  be  granted  any  more 
advantage  in  "gettinr  on  the  team"  than 
a  boy  with  similar  deficiencies.  Let  me 
assure  you  that  if  Billy  Martin  of  the 
Detroit  Tigers  or  Leo  Durocher  of  the 
Houston  Astros  had  a  chance  to  sign  a 
woman  who  hit  home  runs  like  Hank 
Aaron,  fielded  Uke  Al  Kaline,  or  pitched 
like  Wilbur  Wood,  they  would  do  their 
best  to  get  that  woman's  name  on  a  con- 
tract. 

We  in  Congress  cannot  allow  Carolyn 
King's  challenge  to  go  without  a  re- 
sponse, and  the  enactment  of  my  pro- 
posal is  the  best  way  to  meet  that  chal- 
lenge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  enclose  a  newspaper 
article  concerning  Carolyn  King  from  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  of  Wednesday,  June 
20, 1973. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Carolyn  King  Barred 
(By  Lovils  Heldman) 

Carolyn  King,  a  12-year-old  centerflelder 
who  wais  barred  temporarily  from  playing  for 
an  Ypsilanti  Little  League  basebaU  team, 
filed  suit  Tuesday  against  the  national  Little 
League  officer  over  Its  "no  girls"  rule. 

She  was  joined  in  the  suit  In  federal  court 
In  Detroit  by  the  YpsUanti  American  Little 
League  and  the  city  of  YpsUanti. 

The  YpsUanti  City  CouncU  last  month 
ordered  the  local  league  to  let  Carolyn  take 
her  place  In  centerfield  for  her  team,  the 
Orioles,  or  lose  the  use  of  city  ball  diamonds, 
staff  and  financial  aid. 

The  local  league,  which  has  220  boys  par- 
ticipating, agreed  to  let  Carolyn  play.  How- 
ever, the  national  Little  League  then  lifted 
the  YpsUanti  charter  and  threatened  to  seize 
Its  bank  account,  cancel  team  insurance  and 
prevent  Ypsilanti  players  from  participating 
in  tournaments  and  all-star  games. 

The  same  action  was  threatened  against 
other  local  Little  Leagues  whose  teams  played 
Ypsilanti  teams. 

The  suit  says  that  Carolyn,  a  strong-throw- 
ing right-hander  won  her  starting  Job  fairly 
on  the  basis  of  her  ability  over  100  competing 
boy  players. 

The  suit,  assigned  to  Judge  Ralph  M.  Free- 
man asks: 

The  34-year-old  Little  League  rule  against 
girl  players  be  declared  unconstitutional. 

An  injunction  be  issued  preventing  the 
national  Little  League  from  prohibiting  Caro- 
lyn's participation  and  preventing  the  na- 
tional office  from  revoking  the  local  league's 
charter  rights. 

A  temporary  restraining  order  be  issued  to 
allow  Ypsilanti  players  to  participate  in  post- 
season tournaments  and  all-star  games. 

Freeman  set  a  hearing  for  June  28  on  the 
request  for  a  restralntag  order. 


AID  TO  EDUCATION 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
learned  from  a  questionnaire  which  I 
sent  3  weeks  ago  to  the  18,000  school 


districts  in  the  country  that  approxi- 
mately 50,000  teachers  have  already  been 
notified  that  their  contracts  will  not  be 
renewed  in  September  because  of  the 
uncertainty  about  continued  Federal  aid 
to  education.  Another  130,000  teachers, 
teacher  aids,  and  other  personnel  are 
also  in  jeopardy  of  losing  their  jobs  dur- 
ing this  upcoming  school  year. 

This  means  that  the  education  of  ap- 
proximately 8  million  schoolchildren 
would  be  crippled.  Remedial  reading  pro- 
grams, library  programs,  education  for 
the  handicapped,  job  training  programs, 
and  hvmdreds  of  other  progiams  would 
be  eliminated. 

We  must  have  swift  and  decisive  con- 
gressional action  on  the  education  ap- 
propriation bill  and  on  the  continuing 
resolution  in  order  to  avert  such  a  dis- 
aster. 

Within  a  few  days  the  House  will  have 
before  it  the  education  appropriation  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1974.  I  urge  fast  action 
on  that  bill. 

But,  we  must  also  move  next  week  on 
a  continuing  resolution  which  requires 
the  administration  to  fimd  these  pro- 
grams until  the  appropriation  bill  be- 
comes law  which  may  be  as  late  as  Sep- 
tember or  October.  Otherwise,  the  ad- 
ministration has  already  announced  that 
if  it  is  given  the  discretion  it  will  cut 
Federal  aid  to  education  by  at  least  one- 
half  billion  dollars. 

We  must  also  provide  in  both  the  regu- 
lar appropriation  bill  and  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  that  no  local  educa- 
tional agency  will  receive  less  in  title  I 
funds  than  it  received  during  this  present 
school  year.  If  we  do  not  take  this  ac- 
tion in  both  the  appropriation  bill  and 
in  the  continuing  resolution,  many  States 
will  suffer  substantial  losses  of  title  I 
funds.  Some  States  would  lose  as  much 
as  one-half  of  their  present  allocations. 
Other  States  would  lose  one-third  or  one- 
fourth  of  their  funds.  And  the  most 
severely  affected  States  are  the  poorest 
States  in  the  country  and  therefore  the 
least  able  to  suffer  these  losses. 


PUBLIC  HEARINGS  NEEDED  TO  PRO- 
TECT McHENRY  COUNTY  RESI- 
DENTS 

(Mr.  McCTiORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
course  of  developing  methods  for  re- 
ducing water  pollution  and  ultimately 
eliminating  all  domestic  and  municipal 
sewage  effluents  from  our  waterways, 
we  must  apply  new  and  improved  tech- 
niques, systems  and  methods  for  attain- 
ing this  goal. 

One  alternative  which  was  offered  by 
our  colleague,  Congressman  Vander 
Jagt,  in  connection  with  the  enactment 
of  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of 
1972,  would  encourage  a  system  of  waste 
treatment  and  management  with  open- 
space   and   recreational   considerations. 

In  addition,  the  Administrator  of  EPA 
Is  charged  with  the  responsibility  to  en- 
courage waste  treatment  facilities  which 
will  provide  for  recycling  of  potential 
sewage  pollutants,  as  well  as  the  recla- 


mation of  waste  water  and  the  ultimate 
disposal  of  sludge  in  a  manner  which 
will  not  result  in  environmental  hazards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  providing  for  the  re- 
cycling of  sewage  pollutants  in  the  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  products,  exten- 
sive studies  are  underway  contemplat- 
ing the  transportation  of  large  quan- 
tities of  treated  sewage  effluents,  includ- 
ing a  potential  transfer  of  such  effluents 
from  the  sewage  treatment  plants  of  the 
Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  of  Great- 
er Chicago  to  outlying  areas  including 
portions  of  McHenrj'  Coimty  in  my  13th 
Congressional  District — as  well  as  other 
portions  of  McHenry  County  which  lie 
in  the  16th  Illinois  District  represented 
by  my  colleague  (Mr.  John  Anderson). 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  understand- 
able resistance  to  the  receipt  of  effluents 
from  such  large  sewage  treatment  plants 
as  those  operated  by  the  Metropolitan 
Sanitary  District  of  Greater  Chicago  and 
there  is  a  justifiable  fear  that  delivery 
of  any  such  effluents  would  be  extremely 
hazardous  to  human  health  and  would 
provide  excessive  quantities  of  waste 
water  and  involve  other  poential  risks 
which  were  not  contemplated  by  the 
Congress  in  the  enactment  of  the  1972 
amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  assure  that 
residents  of  my  Congressional  District 
may  have  a  full  and  adequate  opportu- 
nity for  a  hearing  at  which  their  views 
and  objections  may  be  heard,  I  am  offer- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  1972  act  which 
will  require  that  public  hearings  shall  be 
held  in  any  affected  political  subdivision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with  this 
legislation,  I  am  joined  by  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  (Mr  Anderson)  who  repre- 
sents the  16th  District  of  Illinois  which 
includes  the  northern  part  of  McHenry 
County — which  is  also  involved  in  studies 
relating  to  dry  land  sewage  treatment, 
including  the  delivery  of  treated  sewage 
effluents  from  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary 
District  of  Greater  Chicago  to  portions 
of  McHenry  County  which  he  represents 
in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  and  myself 
it  is  my  hope  that  early  hearings  may  be 
provided  by  the  Public  Works  Committee 
to  the  end  that  this  small  but  critical 
amendment  may  be  adopted  for  the  pro- 
tection of  McHenry  County  constituents 
whose  interests  are  intimately  at  stake 
to  this  proposed  alternative  plan  of  dis- 
posing of  treated  sewage  effluents, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  other 
areas  surrounding  Cook  County,  111. — as 
well  as  other  areas  in  our  country  which 
are  experiencing  similar  concerns — 
would  welcome  the  additional  safeguards 
which  would  be  provided  by  the  measure 
which  Mr.  Anderson  and  I  are  offering. 
A  copy  of  this  proposed  legislation  fol- 
lows these  remarks : 

H.R.  8847 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  to  require  public  hearings  in 
any  political  subdivision  in  which  land  niay 
be  used  for  treatment  works  proposed  for 
grant  assistance 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  201(g)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended — 
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(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A)  of  sucb  paragraph; 

{2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
oi  subparagraph  (B)  of  such  paragraph  and 
livsertlug  In  lieu  thereof  ";  and":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (B) 
of  such  paragraph  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(C)  a  public  hearing  has  been  held  in 
each  political  subdivision  where  land  is  lo- 
cated azKl  which  may  be  used  for  the  works 
proposed  for  grant  assistance,  and  a  record 
of  such  hearing  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Administrator." 


MAJOR  HEALTH  PROGRAM 

<Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  the  President  has  signed  H.R. 
7806,  extend  12  major  health  programs. 

This  will  end  the  uncertainty  among 
cooperators  and  supporters  of  these  pro- 
grams. The  House  vote  was  all  but  unani- 
mous— 372  to  1  and  is  indicative  to  the 
tremendous  need  for  these  programs. 

There  is  widespread  concern  that 
Govemment  programs  and  functioning 
have  been  brought  to  a  virtual  standstill 
by  Watergate.  This  legislation  will  help 
to  get  things  off  dead  center. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
these  health  programs  because  they  are 
vital  to  Montana.  The  regional  medical 
program,  the  commiuiity  mental  health 
centei's  and  the  Hill-Biurton  programs 
have  provided  invaluable  assistance  to 
the  growth  of  an  effective  and  eflQcient 
health  care  delivery  system  in  Montana. 
But  the  job  is  fai-  from  finished.  Addi- 
tional and  sustained  Federal  support  is 
vital  in  States  like  Montana,  large  In 
area  but  i-ural  in  population. 

Montana  is  a  member  of  the  Mountain 
States  regional  medical  program  which 
is  providing  enormous  health  benefits, 
direct  and  indiiect,  throughout  a  four- 
State  area.  For  example,  prior  to  1967,  no 
intensive  coronary  care  units  operated  in 
Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  or  Wyoming. 
By  1972  there  were  126  units  o{3erating. 
thanks  to  the  regional  medical  program. 
These  units  increase  tlie  chances  of  sur- 
vival by  one-tiiird  for  heart  attack  vic- 
tims. For  all  residents  of  these  States, 
this  is  an  overwhelming  benefit.  The 
Mountain  States  program  also  has  pro- 
grams in  kidney  disease,  stroke,  diabetes, 
emergency  services,  health  needs  of  the 
aged  and  minorities,  and  programs  to 
enhance  cooperative  relationships  be- 
tween hospitals,  colleges,  governments. 
and  so  forth,  all  of  wliich  pay  paiticulai" 
attention  to  rural  health  needs.  Over 
94,000  patients  benefited  from  RMP  in 
rural  Montana  in  1971-72  and  about 
12.000  in  urban  areas. 

Federal  funding  is  also  making  it  pos- 
sible to  establish  services  essential  to  the 
mental  health  needs  of  Montana  resi- 
dents and  we  need  to  continue  this  sup- 
port. Three  centers  are  now  operating, 
but  have  really  just  gotten  off  the 
groimd:  two  more  centers  are  being 
planned  to  serve  about  300.000  residents 
in  cities  such  as  Great  Palls.  Butte, 
Helena,  and  Bozeman.  Unless  Federal 
support  is  forthcoming,  these  centers  win 


more  probably  remain  no  more  than 
paper  plans. 

The  three  operating  community  mental 
health  centers  have  l)een  provided  with 
adequate  State  and  county  support. 
Without  continued  Federal  funds,  the 
needed  services  provided  in  these  cen- 
ters would  be  seriously  curtailed  or  even 
eliminated. 

Besides  this  major  health  programs 
extension  legislation,  I  hope  we  can  move 
forward  quickly  on  two  other  bills  passed 
by  the  House. 

The  biomedical  research  fellowship 
and  training  bill,  adopted  361  to  5,  would 
continue  this  fundamental  aspect  of  the 
Nation's  health  effort  for  the  last  30 
years.  This  measure  is  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  early  action  is  very 
desirable. 

The  Emergency  Health  Service  Act  is 
another  important  bill  that  would  lend 
vital  assistance  to  emergency  services 
now  available  in  Montana.  Hospital 
emergency  rooms  would  be  upgraded  and 
support  for  training  ambulance  attend- 
ants in  emergency  care  and  treatment 
would  be  provided.  Improved  emergency 
services  could  save  up  to  60,000  lives  an- 
nually in  the  United  States.  Many  of 
these  lives  would  be  saved  in  Mcffitana 
where  long  distances  and  small  facilities 
make  support  for  emergency  care  vitally 
important.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  House- 
Senate  conference  on  this  important 
measure  will  reach  agreement  at  an  early 
date. 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  STATEHOOD  FOR 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

•  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Vii-ginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  5  score  and  10  years  ago  today 
by  proclamation  of  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  on  June  20,  1863,  West  Virginia 
officially  became  the  35th  State  in  the 
Union. 

Nature  has  blessed  the  Mountain  State 
of  West  Virginia  with  abimdant  natural 
resources  and  majestic  scenic  beauty. 

West  Virginia  has  a  bright  and  prom- 
ising future  on  this  her  llOUi  birthday. 
We  have  men  to  match  our  mountains 
and  women  to  raise  on  liigh  the  beacon 
light  of  leadersliip.  West  Virginians  aie 
on  the  move,  true  to  the  ideal  expressed 
in  our  State  motto:  "Montaru  Semper 
Liberi ' — Mountaineers  Always  Free. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  long  ago.  I  addi-essed 
an  assembly  at  Bluefield  High  School.  At 
that  time,  I  was  given  a  oHjy  of  a  state- 
ment of  West  Viiginias  spirit  which  was 
ably  prepared  by  the  English  honors  class 
at  Bluefield  High  School.  I  indicated  to 
the  school  assembly  that  on  West  Vir- 
ginia Day,  June  20.  I  would  have  this 
statement  printed  in  the  Record: 
West  Virginia 

West  Virginia,  born  in  the  throes  of  war. 
rests  among  "the  endless  mountains" — the 
Appalachians.  Nature,  in  her  benevolence, 
endowed  the  mountain  state  with  great  nat- 
ural resources  aiid  uiiequallea  scenic  beauty. 
Her  roots  go  deep;  they  draw  from  the  Ger- 
mans. Scotch,  Irish.  English,  and  Dutch — 
who  defled  both  tyranny  and  wilderness  to 


make  this  land  their  owu.  She  draws  from 
the  people  who  came  later  and  who  were  to 
contribute  much  to  her  early  history.  Nour- 
ished by  the  people's  Independent  spirit  and 
their  unwillingness  to  submit  themselves  or 
others  to  second-class  citlaenship,  she  soon 
reflected  the  characteristic  that  would  be- 
come her  mctto:  "Mountaineers  are  always 
free."  Years,  however,  would  pass,  often  hard 
and  bitter  ones,  before  Wetit  Virginia  would 
become  a  state. 

Today,  her  star  upon  the  field  of  blue  is  a 
right  and  promising  one.  No  longer  is  she  iso- 
lated. Modem  highways  and  means  of  com- 
munication are  breaking  barriers.  Visitors 
marvel  at  her  natural  beauty,  tier  industry, 
her  recreational  facilities,  her  schools,  and 
her  great  potential  for  development.  They 
are  awed  by  the  past— the  Mound  Builders, 
Aaron  Blur  and  Blennerhasset,  John  Brown 
and  Harpers  Ferry,  old  forts,  and  trails  made 
long  ago  bj'  Indians  and  wild  animals.  The 
past  Is  omnipresent,  even  in  the  speech  of 
her  people,  for  words  from  Elizabethan  Eng- 
land linger. 

West  Virginia  knows  her  history  to  be  more 
than  the  visible  signs  of  her  past.  Her  past 
is  a  tapestry  woven  by  time.  Bold  threads 
catch  and  magnify  Blackwater  Falls,  Seneca 
Rocks,  the  majestic  forests,  and  the  busy  Ohio 
and  Kanawha  Rivers:  interlocking  threads 
weave  Logan's  lament  for  his  family  and 
Cornstalks  disbelief  as  he  was  killed  by  those 
whom  he  would  befriend.  Other  threads  pick 
up  the  circuit  rider,  armed  only  with  his 
Bible,  riding  dangerous  trails  to  minister  to 
the  spiritual  needs  of  his  people.  These  same 
threads  recapture  the  "burning  rocks"  of  the 
Indians,  later  to  be  termed  bituminous  coal; 
the  song  of  men  on  push  boats;  the  skill  of 
the  early  glass  blowers;  and  men  busy  at  the 
salt  works — they  are  all  there — the  door  to 
the  past  and  prologue  to  the  future. 

This  is  West  Virginia,  buttressed  by  a  proud 
heritage  and  by  resources  waiting  for  devel- 
opment. She  steps  confidently  Into  the  fu- 
ture, sure  In  the  fact  that  her  men  will  match 
her  mountains  and  that  the  fierce  love  of 
liberty  that  drove  her  people  into  her  moun- 
tain fastness  will  again  become  a  beacon, 
helping  to  rekindle  fundamental  American 
democracy. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia,  for  yielding. 

It  is  an  honor  and  pleasm-e  to  speak 
in  behalf  of  West  Virginia  in  this  salute 
to  my  native  and  great  State. 

Nature  made  West  Virginia  a  scene  of 
majesty  and  grandeur  and  quiet  beauty. 
The  art  of  man  has  converted  it  into  the 
powerhouse  of  the  Nation  Pnd  at  the 
same  time  a  refuge  from  the  delusions 
and  cares  of  ultiasopliistication. 

Within  the  borders  of  the  State  may 
be  found  the  descendants  of  the  original 
European  stock  which  settled  the  country. 
Generation  after  generation  they  clung  to 
the  ground  which  had  become  home  to 
them.  Out  of  the  resouixes  of  soil  and 
water  and  climate  and  mine  and  forest 
they  fashioned  wealth  and  pleasant  liv- 
ing. Tliese  they  now  lay  before  an  eager 
and  a  hungry  world,  and  invite  that 
world  to  share  the  good  thing  they  have 
made. 

For  years  West  Virginia  lay  in  the  co- 
coon of  isolation,  gathering  strength  for 
the  part  it  was  to  play  in  human  pro- 
gress. Today  it  is  open  in  all  its  useful- 
ness and  beauty.  Modern  highways  of 
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surpassing  beauty  penetrate  its  valleys 
and  skirt  its  forest-clad  hills.  There  are 
numberless  towns  and  villages,  each  or- 
namented with  Industries  of  unimagina- 
able  variety.  Here  a  noble  people  live  and 
work  in  content. 

Beneath  our  soil  West  Virginia  has 
stored  unlimited  supplies  of  power.  The 
Nation  calls  on  this  power  to  rim  its  fac- 
tories, its  transportation  systems,  and  all 
tlie  convenient  units  of  private  control  so 
important  in  modem  life. 

West  Virginia  is  also  the  home  of  so- 
cial institutions.  More  than  20  colleges 
and  universities  enrich  the  Nation  with 
scholars,  with  creative  imagination,  with 
artists,  with  athletes. 

West  Virginia  was  bom  in  wartime,  and 
West  Virginians  are  most  brave  and 
patriotic. 

According  to  the  records,  West  Virginia 
has  given  more  men  per  capita  to  the 
fields  of  battle  in  defense  of  our  great 
land,  than  any  other  State  in  our  Nation. 

In  my  pride  in  my  native  home,  I  say 
that  West  Virginia  has  everything.  Come 
and  see  us  world,  and  be  prepared  to 
cast  your  lot  with  the  State  destined  to 
shine  with  ever-brightening  luster  in  the 
galaxy  of  States. 

Yes,  I  am  proud  to  be  a  West  Virginian. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  ATOMIC 
ENERGY  COMMISSION 

(Mr.  LUJAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  current 
gasoline  shortage  and  the  power  cutback 
leaves  no  doubt  that  this  Nation  is  fac- 
ing a  serious  energy  crisis,  and  as  we  con- 
sider the  renewal  of  authorization  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  we  have  an 
opportimity  to  seriously  combat  the  en- 
ergy crisis. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  to  launch  a 
full-fledge  development  of  new  sources  of 
energy.  Our  scientists  of  today  are  not 
very  far  from  finding  the  solutions  to  our 
energy  problems.  One  thing  is  sure,  how- 
ever: We  were  never  in  a  better  position 
to  take  the  bull  by  the  homs  and  do 
something  more  than  talk  about  the 
problem. 

We  have  the  finest,  most  learned  and 
dedicated  scientists  time  has  ever  known. 
We  have  the  most  sophisticated  tech- 
nology the  world  has  ever  known.  We 
have  the  most  advanced  scientific  labo- 
ratories in  the  world,  such  as  Los  Alamos, 
Sandia,  Livermore,  Oak  Ridge  and  Han- 
ford,  but  we  have  confined  their  efforts, 
for  the  most  part,  to  atomic  research. 

In  our  research  and  development  pro- 
grams for  other  energy  sources,  we  are 
many  years  behind  current  needs. 

Most  private  industry  is  still  thinking 
in  terms  of  fossil  fuels  for  a  short  range 
solution.  And  I  can  not  totally  fault  that. 
But  we  should  now  be  working  on  new 
ways  to  harness  power  sources  other  than 
nuclear,  such  as  geothermal  energy,  solar 
power  and  other  natwal  sources  of  clean, 
nonpolluting  energy. 

Nuclear  fuels  are  relatively  plentiful. 
And  when  we  include  the  potential  of 
breeder  reactors  and  nuclear  fusion,  the 
supply  is  virtually  inexhaustible.  While 


we  must  continue  the  avenues  of  re- 
search, we  cannot  put  all  our  energy  eggs 
in  the  nuclear  basket.  If  every  reactor 
now  on  the  drawing  boards  was  now  in 
full  production,  the  total  output  of  nu- 
clear-fueled power  would  satisfy  less 
than  3  percent  of  our  current  national 
requirements.  We  must  move  ahead  into 
new  fields  of  power  production. 

The  dedicated  men  and  women  in  our 
scientific  community  are  ready,  willing 
and  able  to  apply  their  knowledge  and 
efforts  to  the  development  of  these  new 
power  sources. 

The  Congress  must  give  them  the 
green  light  and  the  funds  to  move  ahead 
now,  and  we  can  do  this  by  broadening 
the  authorization  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  include  research  and  de- 
velopment projects  in  nonnuclear-related 
energy  fields. 

If  we  act  now — if  we  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity thrust  onto  us  by  today's  fuel 
shortages — the  same  scientists  who  have 
developed  atomic  energy  for  our  gen- 
eration will  be  able  to  develop  these  new 
energy  sources  for  all  future  genera- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  look  down  the  road 
toward  the  America  of  tomorrow,  let  lis 
visualize  a  nation  where  quiet,  non- 
polluting  power  plants  are  supplying  all 
of  our  energy  needs  with  no  possibility 
of  shortages  or  brownouts;  an  America 
whose  strip-mining  scars  are  healed  over 
and  are  part  of  the  past.  We  can  make 
that  vision  a  reality  by  acting  today  and 
free  out  AEC  personnel  from  the  narrow 
confines  of  atomic  research  and  direct 
their  efforts  toward  even  greater  ac- 
complishments in  other  fields. 

Our  opportunity  presents  itself  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  authoriza- 
tion bill  that  comes  before  us. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
giving  the  Commission  and  its  scientific 
personnel  the  tools  and  the  resources 
they  need  to  translate  that  opportunity 
into  achievements  even  greater  than 
those  they  have  given  us  in  the  past. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gaydos)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  our  President  is  meeting  with  Mr. 
Brezhnev  to  discuss  among  other  prob- 
lems, the  future  of  foreign  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia,  it 
Is  essential  that  the  Congress  remain 
alert  to  present  status  of  our  deteriorat- 
ing foreign  trade  balance.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  ultimate  results  of  the 
present  meeting  between  Mr.  Nixon  and 
Mr.  Brezhnev  not  be  repetition  of  the 
previous  grain  deal  with  Russia — with 
its  resultant  paralysis  of  our  transporta- 
tion system,  its  excessive  ship  subsidies 
paid  for  by  American  taxpayers  to  our 
merchant  fieet  carrying  part  of  the  grain 
to  Russia  which  experienced  intermi- 
nable delays  from  our  over-taxed  port 
facilities,  and  finally  the  market  disrup- 
tion and  increased  cost  to  the  American 
meat  producers  and  consumers  of  wheat 
and  grain  products. 

But  this  is  only  one  small  part  of  the 


general  trade  problem.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  additional 
evidence  indicating  continuing  design 
on  our  domestic  producers  involving  the 
humble  and  innocuous  musliroom. 

The  little  mushroom,  while  not  funda- 
mentally as  important  an  international 
trade  product  as  soybeans,  and  surely  not 
compai-able  thereto,  has  not  escaped 
Communist  China's  attention  and  looms 
large  in  its  admitted  plans  to  join  and 
hopefully  dominate  the  international 
trade  race.  Proof  lies  in  the  fact  that  a.<- 
of  this  date,  after  a  few  years  effort. 
Communist  China  has  aheady  captured 
one  third  of  the  mushroom  market  of 
our  good  neighbor.  Canada,  and  she  is 
still  going  strong.  The  question  is  then 
properly  posed,  why  only  Canada  and 
not  the  U.S.  market?  A  possible  explan- 
ation has  been  put  forth  in  a  June  5, 
1973,  edition  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  which  carried  an  article  deal- 
ing with  potential  trade  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Communist 
China.  The  article  goes  on  to  state  that 
China  is  hungry  for  U.S.  technology  and 
eager  to  buj'  American  cotton,  soybeans, 
and  ot2ier  grains.  But  Peking  must  sell  its 
own  products  in  return,  and  there  the 
problem  starts. 

The  humble  mushroom  provides  a  case 
in  point.  American  importers  at  the  re- 
cent Kwangchow — Canton — ^Trade  Fair 
found  they  could  buy  Chinese  mush- 
rooms at  a  price  30  to  40  percent  lower 
than  that  offered  to  Japanese  and 
European  buyers. 

Price  tags  on  almost  every  Chinese 
export — Jade,  rugs,  bamboo  ware,  tex- 
tiles— had  soared  since  last  fall's  Kwang- 
chow fair,  for  all  buyers,  including 
Americans. 

But  Americans  still  could  get  a  bargain 
on  mushrooms.  Why? 

Says  Dr.  C.  J.  Wang,  president  of  the 
International  Corporation  of  America: 

Because  the  Chinese  want  to  penetrate  the 
American  mushroom  market  and  they  hare 
to  cut  their  price  to  do  so. 

The  United  States  slaps  a  45 -percent 
duty  on  mushrooms  from  Commimist 
China,  which  lacks  most-favored-nation 
trading  status  with  the  United  States. 
Mushi-ooms  from  Taiwan,  which  does  en- 
joy most-favored-nation  status,  enter  the 
United  States  at  minimal  duty. 

Says  Dr.  Wang: 

In  the  past  few  years,  Peking  has  captured 
one-third  of  the  mushroom  market  in  Ca- 
nada, where  high  duties  are  not  a  problem. 

He  added: 

If  the  Chinese  could  get  one-third  of  the 
U.S.  mushroom  market,  that  alone  would 
make  $30  million  worth  of  trade  yetirly. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  mushrooms,  for  ex- 
ample, to  pay  for  jet  commercial  aircraft 
and  a  communications-satellite  ground 
station — already  bought  by  Peking — and 
for  the  mining  equipment,  power  shovels, 
and  construction  cranes  tliat  China  would 
like  to  buy. 

It  is  indeed  ironic  that  Communist 
China  should  seek  to  oiter  the  mush- 
room market  in  the  United  States,  where 
already  foreign  imports  from  Taiwan  and 
South  Korea  have  made  such  inroads 
as  to  seriously  cripple  the  domestic  mush- 
room industry  in  my  State.  And  I  might 
add  that  the  mushroom  imports  from 
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Taiwan  substantially  contributed  to  that 
country's  favorable  balance  of  trade  with 
the  United  States  in  the  amount  of  $450 
million  In  1972. 

Lest  my  colleagues  view  the  domestic 
mushroom  industry  as  so  small  as  to  be 
expendable,  I  would  like  to  ask  them  to 
reflect  back  to  those  times  when  foreign 
shoes  and  foreign  watches  began  their 
early  unprecedented  invasion  of  the 
American  market.  The  pleas  of  our  do- 
mestic industries  fell  on  deaf  ears,  but 
as  we  all  know  the  foreign  imports 
"mushroomed"  to  the  extent  that  the 
American  shoe  industry  is  seriously  crip- 
pled and  the  American  watch  industry  Is 
all  but  destroyed.  And,  as  we  all  know,  a 
wave  of  foreign  imports  has  proceeded  to 
destroy  our  radio  and  electronic  indus- 
try. We  must  not  be  mislead  by  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  Innocuous  attempts  of  a 
foreign  country  to  penetrate  our  economy 
through  markets  of  a  size  and  type  that 
may  not  at  first  blush  appear  to  be  a 
significant  part  of  our  economy;  that  Is, 
the  insignificant  mushroom. 

Spokesmen  for  these  shoe,  watch, 
radio,  and  electronic  industries  can  viv- 
idly relate  the  mushrooming  effect  of 
foreign  imports. 

Let  us  not  sit  idly  by  while  our  do- 
mestic mushroom  industry  Is  mush- 
roomed out  of  existence. 

The  textile  and  apparel  industry  em- 
ploys approximately  2.5  million  workers, 
double  the  number  of  production  work- 
ers in  the  steel  and  coal  industries  com- 
bined. This  is  an  industry  where  the  av- 
erage wage  is  b.:tween  $2.50  and  $3.50  an 
hour.  In  Japan  the  wage  rate  is  $1  per 
hour.  In  Hong  Kong  $0.50  per  hour,  in 
Taiwan  $0.25  per  hour,  and  in  Korea 
$0.12 '/2  per  hour  As  a  result  of  the 
disparity  in  wage  rates  imported  shirts 
in  1971  amounted  to  almost  half  of 
American  production.  The  imports  in 
men's  and  boys'  coats  and  jackets  have 
soared  from  3.6  percent  in  1967  to  57.4 
percent  of  domestic  production  in  1971. 
As  a  result,  jobs  in  the  clothing  industry 
decreased  nearly  40,000  between  1966 
and  1972. 

It  Is  a  sad  commentary  that  a  nation 
which  has  fought  so  long  to  eliminate 
sweatshop  wages  and  child  labor  at 
home,  now  is  fostering  such  unconscion- 
able working  conditions  In  foreign  coun- 
tries. It  is  certainly  hypocritical  for  the 
United  States  to  extend  foreign  aid  to 
these  countries,  purportedly  to  help  raise 
the  standard  of  living  for  its  citizens,  at 
the  same  time  we  are  encouraging  the 
continuation  of  slave-labor  conditions. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  AFL-CIO  re- 
vealed that  since  the  first  of  this  year  five 
plants  in  New  Jersey  have  been  forced  to 
close  as  a  result  of  foreign  imports.  TTie 
4,000  workers  who  were  put  out  of  work 
are  added  to  the  80.000  other  workers  in 
New  Jersey  who  have  previously  been 
laid  off  because  of  foreign  imports.  While 
these  numbers  themselves  are  stagger- 
ing, the  situation  becomes  intolerable 
when  we  consider  the  multiplier  effect  of 
such  plant  closings.  When  Emerson 
closed  its  Jersey  City  plant  and  laid  of! 
2,400  workers.  Hudson  County  lost  $33 
million  in  purchasing  power.  When  RCA 
curtailed  Its  operations  in  Camden 
County,  because  of  foreign  imports,  there 


was  a  net  loss  of  purchasing  power  of 
over  $200  million  In  this  area. 

With  regard  to  the  American  steel  in- 
dustry I  notice  that  Mr.  Gott,  former 
chairman  of  United  States  Steel  Corp., 
recently  was  quoted  as  saying: 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  era  of  cheap 
foreign  steel  Is  changing. 

While  I  certainly  respect  Mr.  Gott,  I 
do  not  share  his  optimism.  Presently  the 
worldwide  demand  for  steel  may  have 
some  dampening  effect  on  our  foreign 
imports  of  steel,  but  I  fear  this  is  only  a 
temporary  situation  and  that  if  the 
major  steel  producers  should  increase 
their  prices  in  the  near  future,  foreign 
steel  imports  would  again  rise  to  serious 
proportions.  This  is  not  just  an  idle 
thought  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
major  domestic  steel  producers  contend 
that  while  domestic  production  should 
increase  during  1973,  profit  margins  will 
narrow  and  thus  there  will  have  to  be 
some  increase  in  the  price  of  American 
steel. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  in  its  news  re- 
lease of  June  15, 1973,  is  not  so  optimistic 
about  the  future  of  foreign  steel  imports. 

The  institute  states  that  steel  imports 
from  Japan  for  the  first  4  months  of  1973 
were  14.5  percent  more  than  for  the  com- 
parable period  of  1972;  steel  imports 
from  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity were  13.2  percent  more  for  the  same 
period  in  1973  as  compared  to  1972;  and 
steel  Imports  from  all  other  sources 
showed  an  even  higher  increase;  namely, 
21.4  percent  over  the  comparable  period 
in  1972. 

Wth  respect  to  tool  steel  imports  the 
picture  is  even  more  gloomy.  For  the 
first  4  months  of  1973  Sweden  enjoyed  a 
93 .5 -percent  increase  in  its  shipments  to 
the  United  States,  while  the  overall  In- 
crease in  foreign  tool  steel  imports  was 

46.6  percent  more  than  for  the  com- 
parable period  in  1972. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  20, 1973, 
reveals  the  recent  new  Japanese  ap- 
proach to  continued  penetration  of  the 
American  market  and  I  include  this  arti- 
cle at  this  point : 

The  Dimct  Appboach:  Japan,  Long  an  Ex- 
porter OP  Steel  to  United  States,  Now  Is 
Building  a  Mux  in  New  York  State 

(By  Michael  K.  Drapkln) 
AcBURM,  N.Y. — The  Japanese,  who  for 
years  have  shipped  steel  to  this  country 
through  Pacific  ports,  down  the  Great  Lakes, 
up  from  Mexico  and  across  the  Canadian 
border,  now  have  found  the  most  direct  route 
yet  to  U.S.  markets:  They  plan  to  make  the 
steel  here. 

Thus,  domestic  steelmakers,  which  had 
begun  to  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  over  pros- 
pects that  surging  world  demand  for  the 
metal  and  a  twice-devalued  U.S.  dollar  would 
sharply  reduce  Imports  later  this  year,  are 
casting  apprehensive  glances  at  this  quiet 
town  of  35,000  in  upstate  New  York. 

Por  groundbreaking  will  begin  here  next 
Sunday  for  the  first  direct  Interest  in  a 
steel-producing  plant  In  the  U.S.  by  Japanese 
steel  concerns — the  most  aggressive  mar- 
keters of  steel  In  the  world  and  long  one  cf 
the  biggest  foreign  suppliers  to  the  U.S. 

Last  year,  Japan  shipped  6.4  million  tons 
of  steel  to  this  country,  representing  more 
than  a  third  of  total  U.S.  steel  Imports  of 

17.7  million   tons. 

The  $18  million  plant.  Including  an  electric 


furnace,  modern  oontlnuous-casting  ma- 
chinery and  rolling  mill.  Is  to  be  built  on  a 
190-acre  site  here,  about  30  miles  west  of 
Syracuse.  It  wUl  be  a  "mlnl-mlU,"  designed 
to  supply  about  150.000  tons  a  year  of  con- 
crete-reinforcing bars  and  bars  for  con- 
struction uses. 

(By  contrast,  big  Integrated  steel  plants 
usually  can  turn  out  several  million  tons 
of  a  variety  of  products.  Even  bar  mills  op- 
erated by  the  big  producers  tend  to  be  larger. 
U.S.  Steel  Corp..  for  example,  has  opened  two 
bar  mills  at  its  Lorain,  Ohio,  complex,  with 
annual  capacity  of  about  one  million  tons.) 
Largest  single  ventcke 

Town  officials  here  tout  the  plant  as  the 
largest  singl?  Japanese  venture  In  the  U.S. 
Whafs  more.  It  may  be  Just  the  first  in  a 
series  of  such  plants.  The  U.S.  head  of  one 
Japanese  partner  In  the  mill  says  confidently: 
"This  is  Just  the  beginning." 

While  the  Auburn  facility  is  the  first  Japa- 
nese-owned steel-producing  plant  In  the  U.S., 
It  Is  far  from  the  only  Japanese  Investment 
in  this  country.  Plants  that  are  either  wholly 
or  substantially  owned  by  Japanese  Interests 
produce,  among  other  goods,  aircraft  In 
Texas,  lumber  In  Alaska,  yarn  In  South  Caro- 
lina and  soy  sauce  In  Wisconsin.  Among  ma- 
jor Japanese  concerns,  Sony  Corp.  builds  tele- 
vision sets  In  San  Diego,  Hitachi  Ltd.  owns  a 
controlling  interest  In  a  magnet  plant  In 
Michigan  and  Mitsui  &  Co.  holds  large  tracts 
of  land  for  possible  future  development  In 
Seattle,  In  New  Jersey  and  near  Orlando,  Pla. 
And  there's  more  to  come.  For  example,  a  big 
Japanese  zipper  company  Is  building  a  man- 
ufacturing plant  In  Macon,  Ga. 

Domestic  steeimen,  of  course,  aren't  so  en- 
thusiastic about  the  plant  here.  Privately, 
they  say  two  aspects  of  the  project  are  espe- 
cially galling:  It  is  to  be  financed  entirely 
by  Industrial  revenue  bonds,  thus  eliminat- 
ing the  need  for  capital  Investment  by  the 
Japanese.  And  the  ease  with  which  the  pack- 
age was  put  together,  from  feasibility  study 
to  financing,  contrasts  sharply  with  the  red 
tape  U.S.  executives  say  ensnarls  them  when 
they  try  to  Invest  In  Japan. 

"Why  the  hell  are  we  making  It  so  easy  for 
the  Japanese?  Imports  have  been  eating  us 
alive  for  years,"  one  steelman  snaps.  Another 
says  that  when  his  company  proposed  a  $500,- 
000  Investment  in  Japan,  "It  took  nearly  two 
years  to  get  th»  required  government 
approval." 

The  plant  here,  to  be  known  as  Auburn 
Steel  Industries  Inc.,  will  technically  be 
owned  by  the  Auburn  Industrial  Authority, 
the  quasl-government  agency  that  Is  Issuing 
the  bonds.  The  bonds  will  be  guaranteed  by 
the  Japanese  companies  whose  rental  pay- 
ments to  the  authority  will  be  used  to  retire 
the  bonds.  One  of  the  Japanese  firms  Is  Ataka 
&  Co..  one  of  Japan's  largest  trading  com- 
panies with  a  long  history  as  a  steel  distrib- 
utor here.  The  other  firm  Is  the  steel  division 
of  Kyoel  Saka  Ltd.,  a  big  machinery  bxillder. 

LOCAL    self-help 

Whatever  U.S.  steeimen  think  of  the  plant, 
the  people  in  Auburn  love  It.  For  one  thing, 
xinemployment  Is  more  than  7%  here,  and 
the  plant  will  create  at  least  200  Jobs.  For  an- 
other, local  officials  claim  with  undisguised 
pride  that  the  deal  is  a  classic  example  of 
local  self-help. 

Mayor  Paul  W.  Lattlmore,  an  ebullent  sec- 
ond-term Democrat  who  describes  himself  as 
"an  Insurance  man  who  has  spent  a  lot  of 
time  on  redevelopment,"  says  he  put  the 
package  together  on  his  own  Initiative.  He 
says  he  began  three  years  ago  after  reading 
a  newspaper  story  about  another  foreign- 
owned  steel  plant  In  the  U.S. — the  George- 
town, S.C.  plant  owned  by  West  German  in- 
terests. "I  thought,  'Hell,  If  they  have  one, 
why  can't  we  have  one?' "  Mayor  Lattlmore 
says. 

He  commissioned  a  $35,000  study  at  Batelle 
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Memorial  Institute  and  then  circulated  the 
results  "at  foreign  embassies  In  Washington 
and  around  generally,"  he  says. 

Response  came  from  the  Japanese  and 
Italians,  the  mayor  says,  and  "some  faint,  in- 
direct Inquiries"  came  from  domestic  steel- 
makers. A  trip  to  Japan  last  year  by  Mayor 
Lattlmore  and  others  from  Auburn  resulted 
in  the  deal  with  Ataka  and  Kyoel. 

Why  didn't  Americans  take  advantage  of 
the  attractive  financing  available?  The  mayor 
says  he  doesn't  know,  and  steelmakers  gen- 
erally decline  to  talk  about  the  site.  But  one 
says  privately  that  U.S.  mUls  In  general  "have 
not  seen  fit  to  scatter  small  plants  around 
the  country — It  doesn't  suit  their  organiza- 
tion." 

The  bond  package  is  still  In  the  hands  of 
counsel,  but  Mayw  Lattlmore  says  It  will 
consist  of  both  tax-exempt  and  fully  taxable 
bonds.  There  Is  a  $5  million  limit  on  tax-free 
revenue  bonds  for  plant  and  equipment 
spending,  but  anything  that  can  be  included 
under  the  label  of  "poUutlon-control  equip- 
ment" also  can  be  financed  on  a  tax-exempt 
basis.  The  rest  of  the  costs  will  be  financed 
by  taxable  bonds. 

A  POSSIBLE  PHOTOTTFE 

If  the  plant  proves  successful,  it  could  be 
the  prototype  for  similar  Japanese  Invest- 
ment elsewhere.  Matsuo  Tomlnaga,  head  of 
Ataka  America  Inc.,  the  U.S.  arm  of  the 
trading  company,  says  that  "there  are  quite 
a  few  suitable  locations  across  this  nation" 
for  such  plants  that  Interest  the  Japanese. 
But  he  declines  to  say  If  more  are  In  the 
works.  It  Is  widely  believed  by  domestic  pro- 
ducers, however,  that  Ataka  plans  at  least 
two  more  mlnl-mllls,  one  In  the  South  and 
another  In  the  West. 

The  Auburn  plant  will  produce  fairly  low- 
profit  Items  that  lose  their  attractiveness  If 
they  have  to  be  hauled  long  distances.  (Un- 
der usual  steel-Industry  practice  the  pro- 
ducer absorbs  the  freight  between  his  cus- 
tomers and  the  nearest  producing  point 
where  a  competitor  can  make  the  same  pro- 
duct.) 

But  Mr.  Tomlnaga  believes  the  market  for 
his  plant  to  be  fully  satisfactory  and.  In  fact, 
holds  out  the  hope  that  some  customer-fab- 
ricators wUl  choose  to  locate  on  the  same  or 
adjacent  land.  Mayor  Lattlmore  says  that 
"some  satellites  (customers)  already  are 
looking  around"  at  Auburn. 

POTENTIAL  PROBLEMS 

Domestic  steel  executives,  though,  see 
what  they  believe  to  be  a  number  of  poten- 
tial problems.  They  say  that  because  Auburn 
has  little  In  the  way  of  Industries  that  gen- 
erate heavy  scrap,  the  avallabUlty  of  suffi- 
cient scrap  to  run  Its  electric  furnace  might 
be  a  problem.  They  also  say  that  such  a 
furnace  will  take  huge  quantities  of  electric 
power  and  that  expansion  of  the  plant  might 
prove  untenable  for  that  reason.  One  steel- 
man  says,  "the  market  for  reinforcing  bars 
In  all  of  New  York  State  Is  such  that  to  sur- 
vive. In  my  opinion,  Auburn  would  have  to 
take  fully  half  of  it.  I'm  not  sure,  com- 
petltOTS  will  let  that  happen."  The  Implt- 
cation  Is  that  price  cutting  and  thus  profit 
pressure  on  Auburn  Steel   might  result. 

There's  a  union  labor  question,  too.  The 
United  Steelworkers  union,  which  organized 
the  West  German  mlnl-mlll  in  South  Caro- 
lina after  a  bitter  fight,  surely  would  move 
to  organize  the  Auburn  facility.  "It's  certain- 
ly within  our  Jurisdiction,"  a  USW  spokes- 
man says. 

But  Mr.  Tomlnaga  is  sanguine  about  these 
potential  problems.  "Well  have  to  see  what 
happens,"  he  says,  "but  we  think  this  will  be 
a  very  good  plant." 

Officials  of  New  York  State  Gas  &  Electric 
Corp.,  which  will  supply  the  power,  say  the 
furnace  and  plant  addition  will  be  "the  equiv- 
alent of  adding  a  very  small  community"  to 
its  present  load  but  will  still  leave  it  with 
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spare  edacity  for  future  growth   both   at 
the  plant  and  elsewhere. 

These  facts  and  statistics  mean  noth- 
ing else  than  further  deterioration  of 
the  American  economy.  Lest  there  be  any 
doubt — look  what  occurs  when  American 
industry,  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  sur- 
vive in  the  face  of  foreign  imports,  seeks 
to  poach  on  the  depressed  wages  of  our 
neighbor,  Mexico. 

One  of  the  most  traveled  routes  for 
shipping  American  jobs  out  of  the  United 
States  is  down  through  Texas  and  into 
Mexico.  Some  of  America's  largest  cor- 
porations have,  with  the  blessing  of  both 
the  United  States  and  Mexican  Govern- 
ments, followed  this  route  to  the  detri- 
ment of  American  workers. 

Utilizing  the  so-called  "twin  plant 
concept,"  corporations  can  get  most  of 
the  work  done  on  their  products  under 
low-foreign-wage  conditions,  and  then 
bring  those  products  back  to  this  coun- 
try and  send  the  finished  product  off  to 
the  unwary  consumer  with  a  "Made  in 
U.S.A."  label  in  it— and  charge  the  high- 
er American  price  for  it. 

How  this  work  Is  badly  revealed  in  a 
letter  from  Recon  Real  Estate  Consult- 
ants, Inc.,  of  El  Paso,  to  a  large  west 
coast  clothing  manufacturer: 

Many  American  Industries  are  carefully 
considering  El  Palso  as  a  new  manufacturing 
site  because  of  the  possibility  to  eventually 
expand  into  Juarez,  Mexico,  and  utilize  the 
very  economic  and  abundant  labor  force — 

The  letter  says — 

Tlae  El  Paso  and  Juarez  area  can  offer 
industry  the  availabUity  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  quality,  trainable  low-end  labor. 
In  addition,  since  there  Is  little  union  activ- 
ity in  their  city  at  this  time,  the  wage  scale 
for  semi-skilled  and  skilled  labor  Is  nominal. 
The  average  manufacturing  wage  scale  Is  ap- 
proximately $4.32  per  day  in  Juarez.  This 
Uicludes  all  fringe  benefits. 

The  twin-plant  concept  as  it  has  devel- 
oped Is  a  means  by  which  American  indus- 
try can  utilize  the  most  economic  resources 
both  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  This 
program  Is  officially  sanctioned  by  both  gov- 
ernments and  has  been  instigated  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  the  border  zone  Into 
an  Industrial  area  beneficial  to  both  coun- 
tries. This  concept  allows  Industry  to  ship 
the  basic  raw  materials  from  the  U.S.  to 
their  plant  in  Juarez.  There  It  Is  worked  Into 
a  seml-finlshed  product  utilizing  Inexpensive 
labor  for  their  most  costly  manufacturing 
processes  and  then  the  seml-flnlshed  product 
Is  returned  to  an  American  plant  for  finish- 
ing. The  result  Is  a  finished  product  manu- 
factured at  a  cost  savings  as  a  result  of 
utilizing  low-end  labor  from  Juarez. 


Wliile  this  joint  venture  may  be  one  way 
that  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.  can  pene- 
trate the  Common  Market,  it  is  certainly 
an  unsatisfactory  approach  when  we  re- 
alize the  lost  job  opportunities  for  Amer- 
ican workers. 

Left  to  their  own  devices  American 
companies  will  be  forced  in  ever-increas- 
ing numbers  to  jump  on  the  multina- 
tional bandwagon  and  expand  their  op- 
erations into  foreign  countries  while  at 
the  same  time  cuitailing  the  employment 
of  American  workers. 

While  obviously  the  American  worker 
loses,  does  the  worker  in  the  foreign 
country  benefit?  A  recent  edition  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  reported  that  with 
respect  to  Brazil  the  foreign  workers  does 
not  benefit.  Fourteen  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops along  with  the  heads  of  the 
Jesuit  and  Franciscan  orders  have  pre- 
pared a  report  indicating  that  while  the 
GNP  of  Brazil  has  increased  10  percent 
per  year  since  1968,  that  between  1960 
and  1970  the  top  1  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation increased  its  share  of  national  in- 
come from  12  to  17  percent.  Fifty  miUion 
Brazilians  saw  their  share  of  the  na- 
tional income  decrease  from  17.6  to  13.7 
percent.  Additionally,  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  average  worker's  income 
dropped  38.3  percent.  Accordingly,  the 
Government  of  Brazil  has  found  it  nec- 
essary to  institute  repressive  measures 
to  force  the  great  mass  of  the  people  to 
be  happier  with  less. 

Thus  we  see  the  twofold  bad  effect  of 
uncontrolled  multinational  operations. 

In  conclusion  it  is  obviously  the  task 
of  this  Congress  to  take  the  initiative 
and  enact  a  foreign  trade  program  to 
prevent  the  rush  to  corporate  multi- 
nationalism  with  its  attendant  disad- 
vantages to  both  the  American  worker 
and  the  American  consumer.  In  the  list 
of  priorities  -needed  to  sustain  an  equit- 
able foreign  trade  program,  the  need  to 
face  the  elimination  of  discriminatory 
trade  practices  against  American  exports 
stands  high. 

Finally,  if  this  country  fails  to  main- 
tain complete  and  unfetterred  control  of 
domestic  production  of  all  goods,  it  is 
destined  to  relive  an  early  era  in  this 
country's  history  when  we  were  nothing 
more  than  a  second-rate  colony  with  all 
production  and  economic  activity  ex- 
clusively vested  in  foreign  nationals  and 
international  interests. 


When  we  view  the  other  side  of  the 
coin,  namely,  the  problem  of  American 
exports  we  find  that  our  products  are 
barred  from  foreign  markets  by  inequit- 
able levies.  The  paper  industry  is  a  case 
in  point.  Cm-rently  American  paper 
manufacturers  are  faced  with  the  situa- 
tion that  whereas  the  levy  on  American 
paper  products  is  pegged  at  12  percent 
by  the  European  Economic  Community, 
levies  on  competitive  products  from 
Sweden,  Finland,  and  Norway  will  ter- 
minate in  the  near  future.  While  some 
American  paper  producers  hope  for  a 
change  in  the  current  levy,  St.  Regis 
Paper  Co.  is  forming  a  joint  venture  in 
Sweden  with  a  Swedish  company  to  start 
up  a  liner-board  factory  in  late  1975. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY  ACT 
AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tlie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.''  Steele)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Micliigan  (Mr.  DmcELL)  to 
amend  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1969.  Our  proposal  would 
amend  the  current  law  to  clearly  provide 
that  economic  and  social  factors  be  con- 
sidered along  with  environmental  factors 
when  a  Federal  environmental  impact 
statement  is  filed. 

The  bill  is  needed  to  clarify  the  orig- 
inal intent  of  Congress.  We  are  sure  man.v 
of  our  colleagues  would  agree  that  among 
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other  objectives,  NEPA  was  passed  to 
provide  citizens  or  communities  the  right 
to  use  our  country's  legal  system  to  help 
preserve  the  quality  of  their  environ- 
ment. Not  only  with  respect  to  environ- 
mental considerations,  such  as  proper 
landscaping  or  the  construction  of  new 
scA-age  systems,  but  in  a  broader  sense 
to  include  economic  and  social  factors 
pffecting  their  lives. 

The  1969  act  did  not  clearly  define 
what  factors  were  to  be  thought  of  as 
'environmental."  Thus,  the  courts  inter- 
ceded and  were  asked  to  interpret  the 
meaning  of  "environmental  impact"  as 
contained  in  NEPA.  In  certain  cases  the 
question  of  what  constitutes  environmen- 
tal considerations  was  interpreted  nar- 
rowly to  mean  only  physical,  biological, 
or  chemical  effects.  Other  jurisdictions, 
however,  were  also  conscious  of  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  factors  in  their  deci- 
sions. It  is  fortimate  that  many  courts 
have  broadly  interpreted  the  act  and  ex- 
pressed the  true  intent  of  Congress. 

In  view  of  the  uncertainty  and  differ- 
ing interpretations,  we  believe  it  is  time 
for  Congress  to  act  once  and  for  all  to 
resolve  this  question  regarding  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act. 

Our  communities  have  a  right  to  a 
quality  environment  and  a  means  of  pro- 
tecting it  as  Congress  originally  intended. 
When  an  sigency  in  Washington  makes 
a  decision  to  go  forward  with  a  new  Fed- 
eral project,  the  citizens  of  a  community 
are  entitled  to  know  fully  how  it  will 
affect  their  schools,  sewage  systems,  hos- 
pitals, trafQc  patterns,  and  other  ele- 
ments in  their  human  environment.  It  is 
essential  to  retain  public  participation 
for  the  orderly  growth  and  development 
of  communities.  But  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  allowed  to  proceed  with  a 
project  without  disclosing  all  of  the  po- 
tentially disruptive  factors,  then  cities 
and  towns  are  being  denied  the  tradi- 
tional right  to  determine  their  own  fu- 
tures. 

Therefore,  it  is  time  for  us  to  fulfill  our 
pledge  and  take  the  necessary  action  to 
end  any  misimderstanding.  If  there  was 
ever  any  doubt  about  our  intentions  when 
we  passed  NEPA.  then  let  us  clearly  re- 
state them  now  and  keep  our  promise  to 
the  public. 

HEALTH    PROGRAMS    EXTENSION 
ACT  OF  1973 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  iMrs.  Heck- 
ler) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President  has,  this  week, 
signed  into  law  the  Health  Programs  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1973. 

I  am  especially  delighted  at  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  as  it  contains  a 
new  provision — one  designed  to  protect 
and  guarantee  the  right  of  conscience  of 
dedicated  men  and  women  of  the  medical 
profession. 

Title  IV(b)  of  this  new  law  recognizes 
that  the  right  of  conscience  in  abortion 
procedures  is  not  only  a  precious  right, 
it  is  a  legal  right.  This  title  provides  that 
an  individual,  a  hospital,  or  any  medical 
entity  may  follow  the  dictates  of  religious 
or  moral  conviction  in  facing  the  ques- 


tion of  performance  of  abortions  or 
sterilizations  without  jeopardizing  its 
eligibility  for  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance. It  endorses  the  right  of  Americans 
to  say  "no"  to  practices  that  are  morally 
repulsive. 

It  Is  extremely  important  that  in  our 
increasingly  open  society  we  respect  the 
right  of  individuals,  and  institutions,  to 
openly  defend  their  ethical  positions.  The 
Congress — and  the  President — have  rec- 
ognized the  moral  objection  to  the  taking 
of  unborn  life  is  worthy  of  as  much  re- 
spect as  moral  objection  to  the  taking  of 
life  on  the  battlefields  of  war. 

The  bill  does  not  directly  affect  the 
issue  of  abortion;  it  merely  states  that 
Federal  fimds  cannot  be  used  as  grounds 
for  compelling  those  who  are  opposed  to 
abortion  or  sterilization  procedures  to 
perform  what  to  these  individuals  and  in- 
stitutions are  repugnant  acts. 

The  signing  of  this  legislation  marks 
another  victory  for  individual  rights.  I 
hail  this  new  law  with  pleasure  and 
pride. 

WAR  POWERS  RESOLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Freling- 
HUYSEN),  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  appears  that  the  House  on  Monday 
will  consider  House  Joint  Resolution  542, 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  of  1973.  This 
measure  attempts  to  limit  the  power  of 
the  President  with  the  respect  to  the 
stationing  of  our  troops  overseas  and 
committing  them  to  hostilities.  Because 
of  the  far-reaching — and  in  my  opinion, 
unwise — implications  of  this  proposal, 
I  should  like  to  call  the  attenticsi  of 
the  Members  of  the  minority  views  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  542. 

The  minority  views  follow : 
Minority   Views   op   Representatives    Pre- 

LINGHTJTSCN,     DEEWINSKI,     THOMPSON,     AND 

Burke 

We  are  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  542.  Its  most  important 
provisions  are  probably  unconstitutional  and 
certlnly  are  unwise.  We  strongly  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  attempting  to  draw  rigid  lines 
between  the  President  and  Congress  In  the 
area  of  warmaklng  powers.  Ironically,  en- 
actment of  this  resolution  In  some  respects 
would  expand  considerably  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  President,  and  in  other 
respects  would  severely  restrict  his  author- 
ity. In  our  opinion,  the  only  appropriate 
way  to  make  such  far-reaching  changes 
would  be  by  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

While  we  are  in  accord  with  the  under- 
standable desire  of  Members  to  assure  Con- 
gress Its  proper  role  In  national  decisions 
of  war  and  peace,  we  consider  the  severe 
restrictions  which  this  resolution  seeks  to 
Impose  on  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  be  dangerous.  Should  they  become  effec- 
tive, they  could  affect  adversely  Important 
national  security  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Flexibility — not  the  exact  delimitation  of 
powers — is  a  basic  characteristic  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  framers  of  the  Constitution 
clearly  had  that  air  in  mind  when  they  re- 
frained from  closely  defining  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  in  the  areas  of  warmaklng  powers. 
Moreover,  throughout  our  history,  Presidents 
have  employed  the  power  which  that  flexi- 
bility has  allowed  them  to  encourage  peace- 


ful resolutions  of  potentially  dangerous 
situations. 

What  is  most  ironic  is  that  this  Joint 
resolution,  constructed  as  it  is  with  an  eye 
to  our  unfortunate  experiences  during  the 
mld-1960's,  would  not  have  prevented  our 
steadily  deepening  involvement  in  Vietnam, 
had  it  been  on  the  books  10  years  ago.  For 
example,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Congress  after  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident 
would  have  refused  to  approve  Presidential 
action  through  the  mechanism  provided  in 
this  measure.  Congress  at  the  time  would 
have  declared  war,  had  that  been  requested, 
or  we  would  have  specifically  authorized  the 
use  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

House  Joint  Resolution  542  cannot  give 
Congress  foresight  or  wisdom,  and  will  not 
force  an  uncooperative  Executive  to  be  more 
forthcoming.  In  fact,  it  may  achieve  Just 
the  opposite  effect.  A  President  faced  with 
a  possible  congressional  veto  of  his  actions 
might  be  tempted  to  clrctunvent  Congress. 
He  might,  for  example,  i^peal  directly  to  the 
American  people  In  order  to  force  Congress 
to  support  him.  If  that  were  to  happen.  Con- 
gress coiild  be  virtually  excluded  from  the 
decisionmaking  process.  Moreover,  House 
Joint  Resolution  542,  which  seeks  to  pro- 
vide a  "trip  wire,"  invoking  restrictions  on 
Executive  action,  might  well  encourage  a 
President  to  be  less  than  candid  when 
setting  forth  the  circumstances  and  justi- 
fications for  his  actions. 

Following  are  our  views  in  more  detail 
with  respect  to  each  section  of  the  resolution. 

Section  2,  and  most  of  section  3,  seek  to 
Insure  reasonable  consultation  with  Con- 
gress, by  requiring  submission  of  reports  to 
Congress  by  the  President  whenever  he  com- 
mits the  U.S.  forces  to  hostilities  or  poten- 
tially hostile  situations,  or  when  he  enlarges 
our  combat  forces  already  located  in  foreign 
nations.  Essentially  the  same  provisions  have 
been  enacted  previously  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  two  preceding  Congresses. 
Section  4(a),  which  seeks  to  insure  prompt 
action  by  Congress  on  such  reports,  also  is 
the  same  language  as  that  already  twice  ap- 
proved by  the  House.  We  consider  these  re- 
quirements to  be  entirely  appropriate. 

We  have  reservations,  however,  about  the 
wisdom  of  the  Inclusion  of  section  3(d), 
language  which  was  not  contained  In  the 
resolutions  previously  approved  by  the  House. 
Section  3(d)  requires  that  the  President 
communicate  to  Congress  the  estimated  fi- 
nancial cost  of  any  commitment  of  U.S. 
forces  outside  the  United  States.  What  point 
would  there  be  in  requiring  the  President 
to  announce  at  the  outset  of  a  national 
security  emergency  his  Judgment  as  to  the 
cost  of  committing  of  our  forces?  It  may 
be  argued  that  Congress  needs  a  specific 
estimate  of  costs  in  order  to  help  us  make 
up  our  minds  about  whether  or  not  to  sup- 
port the  President.  In  our  opinion,  that  In- 
formation would  be  of  no  particular  value 
to  Congress  but  might  be  extremely  reveal- 
ing to  an  enemy.  We  believe  that  Congress 
would  receive  adequate  information  under 
the  requirements  of  the  other  subsections 
of  section  3,  and  that  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  hostile  powers  through  the  required 
financial  disclosure  would  far  outweigh  any 
incremental  lienefit  to  Congress. 

Section  4(b)  and  (c)  are  at  the  heart  of  our 
objections  to  the  resolutions.  Section  4(b) 
provides  that  the  President  at  the  end  of 
120  days,  vrtthout  regard  even  to  the  im- 
mediate safety  of  our  armed  forces,  must 
terminate  any  involvement  of  U.S.  forces  in 
hostilities  outside  the  United  States,  and 
withdraw  newly  dispatched  combat  forces 
from  the  area  of  any  foreign  country  (ex- 
cept for  supply,  replacement,  repair  or  train- 
ing deployments),  unless  the  Congress  by 
that  time  has  enacted  a  declaration  of  war 
or  "specifically"  authorized  the  use  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

This  effort  to  limit  the  President's  power — 
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by  the  failure  of  Congress  to  take  affirma- 
tive action — strikes  us  as  highly  dangerous. 
For  example,  suppose  the  President  were  to 
commit  troops  in  Europe  in  order  to  defend 
our  own  country?  That  he  has  such  power  as 
Commander  in  Chief  Is  not  challenged,  but 
vhe  120-days  limitation  might  make  it  nec- 
essary for  him  to  withdraw  troops  already 
fully  committed  to  combat.  At  best,  the  lim- 
itation could  only  be  construed  as  an  effort 
to  circumscribe  sharply  his  abUity  to  con- 
tinue to  exercise  his  power.  To  avoid  such 
a  reversal  of  national  policy,  a  President 
might  hurriedly  escalate  hostilities,  to  force 
Congress  to  support  him,  or  in  an  effort  to 
win  the  conflict  within  120  days — or  an 
enemy  might  seek  to  avoid  negotiating  a 
settlement  In  the  belief  that  the  President 
would  soon  be  forced  to  withdraw  our  troops. 
Thus  the  120-day  provision  might  actually 
promote,  rather  than  deter,  our  Involvement 
in  hostilities. 

Proponents  may  argue  that  in  such  a  situa- 
tion Congress  would  recognize  the  necessity 
of  declaring  war,  or  of  specifically  authoriz- 
ing the  use  of  troops.  As  a  practical  matter, 
however,  Congress  does  not  always  move 
quickly  and  a  legislative  deadlock  might  de- 
velop. Moreover,  in  our  opinion  it  is  highly 
undesirable  for  Congress,  through  its  own 
inaction,  to  be  able  to  determine  whether  a 
course  of  Presidential  action  should  be  con- 
tinued. 

The  manifold  constitutional  and  national 
security  problems  created  by  the  120-day  pro- 
vision of  section  4(b)  are  compounded  by 
section  4(c).  This  section  provides  that  hos- 
tilities and  deployments  may  be  terminated 
by  Congress  alone  at  any  time  within  the 
120-day  period,  by  means  of  a  concurrent  res- 
olution having  no  force  of  law. 

If  the  Commander  In  Chief,  acting  within 
his  constitutional  authority,  orders  our 
forces  to  deploy  or  to  engage  in  hostilities. 
Congress  may  affect  such  action  if  it  wishes, 
but  necessarUy  must  do  so  through  use  of  its 
constitutionally  granted  powers.  By  seeking 
to  provide  that  a  concurrent  resolution  shall 
have  the  force  of  law,  we  are  embarking  on 
an  extremely  dangerous,  and  probably  un- 
constitutional course  of  action. 

There  may  be  cases  in  which  Congress  has 
speclflcaUy  authorized  hostilities  or  deploy- 
ments by  constitutional  means  other  than  a 
declaration  of  war.  Under  Article  I,  Section  7 
of  the  Constitution,  authority  granted  by  any 
bUl,  order  or  resolution  may  be  repealed  or 
amended  only  through  the  same  process;  once 
Congress  has  given  its  consent  to  legislation 
it  may  not  be  withdrawn  unilaterally  by  the 
Congress  with  less  than  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Section  5  is  another  example  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  trying  to  establish  rigid  procedures 
where,  in  fact,  flexibUity  is  required.  During 
committee  consideration  it  was  clear  that 
the  practical  effects  of  the  time  require- 
ments were  not  adequately  explored.  For 
example,  the  question  was  raised,  if  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  45  days  of  the  120-day 
period  coincided  with  the  end  of  a  Congress 
would  be  the  16  days  for  committee  consid- 
eration be  binding  upon  the  next  Congress? 
A  related  question  viras  whether  Congress 
would  be  able  to  organize  quickly  enough 
to  meet  the  deadline.  These  questions.  In 
our  opinion,  were  not  answered  satisfactorUy. 
WhUe  sections  7  and  8  are  generally  help- 
ful, given  their  context,  we  strongly  oppose 
the  requirement  of  section  9  that  this  re- 
solution be  applied  retroactively  to  cover 
hostilities  existing  on  the  day  of  its  enact- 
ment which  were  previously  authorized  and 
initiated. 

The  proper  and  most  useful  role  for  Con- 
gress to  play,  in  decisions  of  war  and  peace, 
cannot  be  developed  through  confrontation 
with  the  Executive.  To  function  effectively 
particularly  in  times  of  national  crisis,  our 
system  of  government  must  exhibit  a  maxi- 
mum amount  of  cooperation  between  the 
two  branches — executive  and  legUlatlve.  In 


the  past  such  cooperation  has  been  the  means 
by  which  we  have  achieved  successful  policy 
decisions.  It  is  to  this  end  that  we  should  be 
striving.  House  Joint  Resolution  542  will  not 
help — indeed,  we  believe  it  will  seriously  im- 
pede— the  achievement  of  this  objective. 

Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghutsen. 

Edward  J.  Derwinski. 

Vernon  W.  Thomson. 

J.   Herbert   Burke. 


TWO-CENT  INCREASE   FOR   FIRST- 
CLASS  MAIL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Crane)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nouncement this  morning  that  a  2 -cent 
increase  in  the  rate  for  first-class  mail 
appears  imminent  should  be  of  concern 
to  us  for  several  reasons. 

First,  of  course,  is  the  fact  that  such 
an  increase — a  25 -percent  increase,  to  be 
exact — is  vastly  out  of  line  at  a  time 
when  our  Government  supposedly  is  tak- 
ing steps  to  curtail  dramatic  price  in- 
creases. 

But  if  a  25-percent  increase,  from  8 
to  10  cents,  is  not  shocking  enough,  con- 
sider the  fact  that  postal  rates  will  have 
risen  by  6623  percent  in  little  more  than 
3  years  if  the  10-cent  rate  is  charged. 
How  can  Government  tell  business  £ind 
industi-y  that  they  must  curtail  increases 
when  Government  itself  contemplates 
such  drastic  action? 

A  second  area  of  concern  is  the  postal 
service  itself. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  Department,  as  it  is  cur- 
rently constituted,  falls  far  short  of  the 
standards  expected  and  desired  by  the 
American  people. 

Examples  of  mismsmagement  are  le- 
gion. Writing  in  the  Washington  Star 
News'^f  March  5,  1973,  Miriam  Otten- 
berg  reports  that — 

Tradition  says  It  can't  be  snow  or  rain  or 
heat  or  gloom  of  night.  But  something  is 
slowing  the  mall. 

Miss  Ottenberg  notes  that — 
That's  what  CARE,  the  International  re- 
lief organization,  found  when  it  tried  to  rush 
into  the  mail  a  postcard  appeal  for  funds 
to  aid  victims  of  Nicaragua's  Christmas 
earthquake.  Eight  carloads  of  mail.  Including 
the  CARE  cards,  got  mislaid  for  nine  days. 
By  the  time  they  were  located,  the  earth- 
quake was  no  longer  big  news  and  the  re- 
sponse— or  lack  of  response — showed  it.  The 
U.S.  Postal  Service  Is  stUl  trying  to  find  out 
what  happened. 

John  Jay  Daley,  vice  president  of  the 
Direct  Mail  Advertising  Association, 
stated  that — 

I  used  to  say  it  can't  get  much  worse.  I've 
stopped  saying  that. 

At  one  time  all  postal  boxes  received 
collections  after  5  p.m.  Today,  only  50 
percent  of  them  are  collected  after  5 
p.m.  Satuiday  mail  deliveries  may  now 
be  cuitailed  in  downtown  city  areas. 

Several  years  ago,  when  more  and 
more  people  became  incensed  over  the 
continual  rise  in  cost  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice and  the  deteriorating  service  pro- 
vided, the  Postal  Service  was  set  up  as 
an  independent  Federal  agency  imder 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 


It  was  incorporated  to  give  it  an  aura 
of  free  enterprise,  but  the  Government 
retained  full  control  and  a  monopoly  on 
most  types  of  mail  service. 

This  quasi-corporation,  we  were  told, 
combined  the  best  of  both  worlds — Gov- 
ernment provided  service  and  the  exper- 
tise and  methods  of  the  marketplace. 
Unfortunately,  the  two  are  incompatible. 
Perhaps  by  this  time  we  have  learned 
that  fact. 

Reports  heralding  the  new  postal 
corporation  claimed  that  costs  would  be 
reduced,  or  at  least  brought  into  line 
with  income,  and  service  would  be  sub- 
stantially improved.  Unproductive  pro- 
cedures, equipment,  and  employees  would 
be  eventually  weeded  out.  The  projected 
result  was  a  fast,  efficient  mail  service 
at  low  cost  to  the  public. 

The  actual  result,  quite  to  the  con- 
trary, is  less  service  and  we  are  now 
hearing  that  another  postal  rate  increase 
may  be  necessary.  More  and  more  peo- 
ple are  saying  that  something  must  be 
done  to  solve  the  problem. 

What  that  something  is  was  indi- 
cated in  an  editorial  in  the  Anaheim. 
Calif..  Bulletin  of  Febmary  27,  1973. 
which  decltu-ed: 

Why  doesn't  it  ever  occur  to  us  that  . 
maybe  government  itself,  with  its  funding, 
its  myriad  laws  and  regulations,  is  the  source 
of  the  problem,  and  therefore  adding  more 
of  the  same  will  only  speed  the  postal  serv- 
ice on  Its  downhill  course.  Maybe  we  don't 
realize  this  because  most  of  us  are  so  con- 
ditioned that  certain  services  must  be  per- 
formed by  the  government  that  we  think  U 
the  government  did  not  do  it,  it  would  not 
get  done  .  .  .  When  one  suggests  that  govern- 
ment should  get  out  of  the  postal  service  al- 
together and  turn  It  over  to  the  marketplace, 
he  frequently  is  met  with  incredulous  stares 
and  sputters  of  protest.  The  idea  usually  is 
rejected  out  of  hand.  UntU  more  of  us  begin 
to  question  the  basic  premise  that  certain 
services  must  be  provided  by  the  govern- 
ment: until  we  begin  to  ask  why  they  can't 
be  done  by  private  enterprise;  untU  we  realize 
that  there  is  an  alternative,  the  problem  will 
continue. 

Our  current  situation  is  deteriorating 
rapidly.  Where  we  once  received  two 
mail  deliveries  daily  at  a  rate  of  3  or  4 
cents  for  a  first-class  letter,  today  we  re- 
ceive one  daily  delivery  at  a  rate  of  8 
cents  for  a  first-class  letter  and  11  cents 
for  air  mail  letters. 

LACK   OF    COMPETITION 

As  with  all  monopolies,  lethargic  serv- 
ice is  the  result  of  a  lack  of  competition. 
The  American  people  have,  in  effect,  be- 
come a  captive  audience,  forced  to  deal 
with  an  inefficient  mail  system  which  has 
no  incentive  to  increase  its  efficiency. 
Every  Member  of  Congi  ess  need  only  look 
at  his  own  mail  to  realize  that  the  peo- 
ple are  not  happy  with  the  situation. 

Not  long  ago,  Mr.  Harlan  Lewin,  the 
president  of  the  Wichita  Independent 

Postal  System  of  America,  noted  that 

If  you  ask  the  clerk  in  a  post  office  around 
Christmas  time  how  things  are,  he  will  al- 
most always  say.  "Terrible,  were  so  busy." 
Now  you  ask  a  clerk  in  a  department  store, 
she'll  say.  "Great,  we're  so  busy." 

Mr.  Lewin's  independent  postal  sys- 
tem says  that  it  can  deliver  mail  for  334 
cents  per  letter  as  against  the  U.S.  mail's 
8  cents.  The  organization  has  franchises 
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In  52  cities,  and  believes  that  It  can  de- 
liver mail  more  eflSclently  than  the  U.S. 
Government,  at  a  lower  price  and  at 
profit. 

Discussing  the  governmental  mono- 
poly in  the  field  of  mail  delivery,  Wash- 
ington Post  columnist  Nicholas  von  Hoff- 
man noted  that — 

On  every  level  the  taxpayer/customer  IB 
complaining  about  the  groaning  Inefflclency 
:ind  the  stinging  costs  of  postal  service,  while 
at  the  same  time,  the  government  takes  new 
jobs  and  respoasibilltles  which  It  falls  to  do 
well  enough  to  satisfy  us.  Maybe  if  it  let  go 
of  certain  areas  to  the  proficiencies  of  the 
profit  system,  it  could  do  what  it  alone  must 
do  better. 

In  his  bock.  Bureaucracy,  Economist 
Ludwig  von  Mises  points  out  the  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  management 
of  a  business  and  of  a  government  bu- 
reaucracy: 

Business  management  or  profit  manage- 
ment, is  directed  by  the  profit  motive.  The 
objective  is  to  make  a  profit.  As  success  or 
failure  to  attain  this  can  be  ascertained  by 
accounting  not  only  for  the  whole  business 
but  also  for  any  of  Its  parts,  it  is  feasible  to 
decentralize  both  management  and  account- 
ability without  Jeopardizing  the  unity  of  op- 
erations and  attainment  of  their  goal  ...  In 
public  administration  there  Is  no  connection 
between  revenue  and  e.xpendlture.  Bureau- 
cratic management  is  the  method  applied  to 
the  conduct  of  administrative  afialrs  the 
result  of  which  has  no  cash  value  in  the 
market.  Bureaucratic  management  .  .  .  can- 
not be  checked  by  economic  calculations. 

COVEaNMENT  INVOLVEMENT  FAILS 

It  Is  clear  that  government  involve- 
ment has  failed  in  many  areas.  Welfare, 
urban  renewal,  agricultural  price  sup- 
ports, and  housing  provide  only  several 
areas  of  failure.  Even  many  former  ad- 
vocates of  Government  involvement  and 
intervention  in  the  economy  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  private  enterprise 
would  have  done,  and  will  do  in  the  fu- 
ture, a  far  better  job. 

Daniel  Moynihan.  for  example,  has 
expressed  support  for  the  view  that  the 
voluntary  sector  of  the  economy  should 
help  to  solve  domestic  problems.  He  said 
thatr— 

We  must  begin  getting  private  business 
Involved  in  domestic  programs  in  a  much 
more  systematic,  purposeful  manner.  Making 
money  is  one  thing  Americans  are  good  at, 
and  the  corporation  is  their  favorite  device 
for  doing  so.  What  aerospace  corporations 
have  done  for  getting  us  to  the  moon,  urban 
housing  corporations  can  do  for  the  slums. 
All  that  is  necessary,  one  fears  Is  to  enable 
enough  men  to  make  enough  money  out  of 
doing  so.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  how  much 
ferment  there  seems  to  be  in  this  direction 
at  this  time,  and  hopefully  possible  to  ex- 
pect that  the  liberal  community  will  sup- 
port the  effort  rather  than  oppose  it. 

What  Dr.  Moynihan  has  proposed  for 
the  elimination  of  slums  might  well  be 
applied  to  the  creation  of  an  efficient 
postal  system.  Free  enterprise  is  far  more 
likely  to  solve  our  problems  in  this  area 
than  is  Government  bureaucracy. 

In  addition,  it  is  Important  to  remem- 
ber that  the  majority  of  the  American 
people  fear  big  government  and  wish  it 
to  inti-ude  in  their  lives  to  a  far  less  de- 
gree that  is  currently  the  case. 

A  recent  Gallup  poll  found  that  the 
American  people  feared  big  government 


more  than  any  other  single  force.  Forty- 
nine  percent  of  those  polled  said  that 
they  feared  the  increasing  power  of  the 
Federal  Government,  while  only  21  per- 
cent were  concerned  with  big  labor  and 
only  14  percent  with  big  business.  A  year 
before  the  figures  were  almost  reversed. 
In  the  21-  to  29-age  group  lies  the 
strongest  feeling  that  big  government  is 
the  major  threat. 

MONOPOLY    FOR    POSTAL    SERVICE 

The  law.  as  it  stands  today,  states  that 
first-class  mail  is  the  absolute  monopoly 
of  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Department.  No 
one  in  this  coimtry  is  allowed  to  deliver  a 
letter  except  the  U.S.  mail  and,  tmder  the 
Private  Express  Statute  of  1936: 

A  letter  is  further  defined  as  a  message  in 
writing  from  one  person  to  another  con- 
tainulng  live,  current  information  which 
would  Incite  the  recipient  to  act  or  to  refrain 
frorn  answering. 

Although  few  Americans  are  aware  of 
it,  a  growing  number  of  private  mail  de- 
livery companies  are  being  established 
acro.ss  the  United  States  in  an  effort  to 
challenge  the  monopoly  of  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service. 

These  firms,  of  course,  are  forbidden 
by  law  from  competing  with  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  delivery  of  first-class  letters. 
In  the  handling  of  third-class  matter, 
however,  such  as  advertising  circulars 
and  so-called  bulk  mail,  private  delivery 
services  are  doing  a  booming  business. 
The  reason,  according  to  a  report  in  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  of  November  1, 
1971,  is  that^ 

Customers  are  reported  to  be  turning  to 
them  for  fast  and  reliable  deliveries — at  rela- 
tively low  costs.  Banned  from  using  home 
mailboxes,  these  companies  usually  employ 
plastic  bags  that  are  bung  on  doorlcnobe. 

One  of  the  largest  firms  in  this  field 
is  the  Independent  Postal  System  of 
America — IPSA— with  headquarters  in 
Oklahoma  City.  According  to  its  presi- 
dent and  founder,  Thomas  M.  Murray,  It 
now  has  53  offices  in  19  States,  plus  one 
in  Canada.  It  employs  18,000  people  and 
can  deliver  material  to  about  7  million 
homes. 

Another  firm  in  this  field  is  Consumer 
Communication  Services  Corp.,  based  in 
Columbus,  Ohio.  It  reports  that  han- 
dling third-class  mail  is  "our  No.  1  pri- 
ority," and  it  recently  expanded  opera- 
tions from  four  to  six  cities  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Kentucky.  With  2,500  em- 
ployees, Consumar  Communication  can 
dehver  material  to  about  1.1  million 
homes. 

On  the  west  coast,  the  American  Postal 
Corp.  delivers  advertising  to  500,000 
homes  every  week  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area.  Sales  of  this  company,  in  the  first 
half  of  1971,  jumped  74  percent  over  the 
same  period  in  1970,  according  to  the 
firm's  chief  executive  officer,  Melvin 
Skolnik.  Pieces  delivered  went  from  8.2 
to  14.6  million  in  the  period.  Revenues 
rose  from  $570,000  in  1970  to  between 
$900,000  and  $1  million  In  1971. 

Private  Postal  System  of  America,  Inc., 
now  distributes  material  to  125,000  to 
150,000  homes  in  the  Miami-Palm  Beach 
area  of  Florida.  President  Larry  L.  Van 
Dusseldorf  says  the  company's  goal  Is  to 
serve  all  14  metropolitan  areas  of  the 


State — holding  84  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion—by this  year.  He  says  that  the  firm 
has  experimented  with  mail  delivery  to 
specific  addresses  and  has  in  the  works 
a  test  for  major  magazine  publisher. 

Continental  Postal  Service  operates  in 
Charlotte,  N.C..  and  the  surrounding  re- 
gion. According  to  George  Page,  presi- 
dent, plans  include  expansion  to  the 
north-central  area  of  the  State.  He  says 
the  company  has  delivered  mail  to  spe- 
cific addiesses  and  is  continuing  to  ex- 
periment in  that  field. 

PRIVATE    FIRMS    MORE    EFFICIENT 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these 
private  firms,  as  well  as  many  others,  are 
making  a  profit  by  chaiging  lower  rates 
than  the  U.S.  Government  is  charging, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  increases  its 
yearly  deficits. 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service,  at  this  time, 
has  a  legal  monopoly  on  first-class  let- 
ters. Yet,  it  is  not  illegal  for  a  private 
firm  to  deliver  its  own  letters. 

The  Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co.,  to 
cite  one  example,  is  now  doing  precisely 
this — delivering  a  portion  of  its  monthly 
bills  by  hand. 

The  company  was  spurred  to  the  move 
by  the  first-class  postage  Increase  from  6 
to  8  cents  in  May  1970.  The  firms  esti- 
mated added  postal  costs  from  the  rise 
would  total  $250,000  a  year. 

According  to  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port: 

A  three  month  test  has  been  so  successful 
that  the  Virginia  utUlty  plans  to  expand  the 
hand  delivery  system  to  about  half  of  Its  1 
million  customers  as  soon  as  possible.  It  esti- 
mates that  it  can  deliver  its  own  bills  in 
urban  areas  for  less  than  5  cents  each — cut- 
ting maU  costs  by  $200,000  annually. 

In  the  area  of  the  delivery  of  packages 
it  is  clear  that  Government  is  consid- 
ered more  costly  and  less  efficient  than  a 
private  concern  such  as  United  Parcel 
Service.  In  1967,  the  U.S.  Post  Office  de- 
livered more  than  twice  the  number  of 
packages  that  United  Parcel  Service 
did — 725  million  parcels  compared  with 
327  million.  By  1970,  however,  the  private 
service  delivered  alwut  500  million 
parcels  to  the  Government  service's  570 
million.  United  Parcel  Service  is  now 
planning  to  extend  its  operations  to  all 
48  States,  excluding  only  Hawaii  and 
Alaska. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  I 
proposed  legislation  which  woxild  repeal 
the  legal  prohibitions  on  private  mail 
carriers  and  end  the  Government's  mo- 
nopoly of  the  postal  service.  It  seems 
clear  to  me  that  private  carriers  should 
be  permitted  to  enter  into  competition 
with  the  most  reasonable  price  which 
may  prevail. 

CONGRESS    SHOULD   ACT 

It  is  high  time  for  the  Congress  to  act 
to  improve  our  postal  system  by  provid- 
ing the  Post  Office  the  same  stimulant 
that  has  brought  American  business  and 
industry  to  its  high  peak  of  achievement: 
competition. 

Neither  the  system  we  have  endured 
for  so  many  years  nor  the  new  concept 
of  a  postal  corporation  can  adequately 
guarantee  improved  mall  service.  Only 
by  bringing  the  innovative  abilities  of 
the  American  private  enterprise  system 
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In  to  plan  new  and  more  efficient  tech- 
niques for  Postal  Service  can  we  hope  to 
provide  necessary  improvements. 

The  govenunental  monopoly  of  the 
Postal  Service  is,  it  seems  to  me,  incon- 
sistent with  our  national  antitrust  policy. 
Why  should  the  Government  continue  to 
exercise  a  monopoly  over  the  area  of 
postal  service,  when  it  would  not  permit 
private  enterprise  to  exercise  monopoly 
power  over  any  other  area  of  the  econ- 
omy? 

It  has  been  said  that  free  competition 
for  mail  service  would  leave  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  only  that  portion  of  the  mail 
unprofitable  for  private  carriers  to  han- 
dle. This,  however,  overlooks  the  fact 
that  private  carriers  are  now  making  a 
profit  by  delivering  such  bulk  mail. 

In  addition,  a  far  more  reasonable 
approach  would  be  that  of  basic  eco- 
nomics which  would  dictate  that  we  de- 
termine the  real  costs  of  these  services, 
and  see  that  individuals,  businesses,  or 
other  users  are  held  responsible  for  pay- 
ing ttiem.  The  system  of  subsidization  is 
as  unfair  in  this  area  as  it  is  in  other 
areas  of  our  economic  and  social  policy. 

The  plan  I  have  introduced  will  con- 
stitute an  important  step  toward  an  ef- 
ficient postal  system,  a  system  that  will 
bring  into  play  the  energies  and  tech- 
nological expertise  of  our  dynamic  pri- 
vate sector  and  permit  the  free,  competi- 
tive market  to  operate,  insuring  for  us 
that  our  mail  can  be  delivered  with  max- 
imum feasible  speed  and  accuracy  at 
minimum  cost. 

Mr.  Spesiker,  I  have  today  asked 
Chairmcm  Dulski  of  the  Post  Office  Com- 
mittee to  schedule  hearings  on  H.R.  433, 
my  legislation  which  would  end  the  Gov- 
ernment monopoly  on  carriage  of  first- 
class  mail. 

In  testimony  today  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  Mr. 
John  T.  Dunlop,  Chairman  of  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council,  agreed  that  such  hear- 
ings would  be  in  order.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  notify  Chairman  Ditlsiu  that 
the  time  has  come  for  us  to  take  a  look 
at  our  Postal  Service  and  to  reintroduce 
the  fresh  winds  of  competition  to  the 
carriage  of  first-class  mail. 


FEDERAL  BUDGET  POLICYMAKING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing recent  years,  and  particularly  the 
past  6  months,  there  has  been  increasing 
national  disquiet  about  the  manner  in 
which  Federal,  budget  policymaking  is 
done. 

A  number  of  areas  are  of  special  con- 
cern. One  is  the  setting  and  promotion 
of  national  priorities.  Another  is  the  con- 
trol of  Federal  spending.  And,  a  third 
is  the  apparent  confusion  in  the  minds 
of  the  public  and  the  executive  branch, 
and,  maybe,  even  at  times  in  the  Con- 
gress, over  the  responsibilities  of  the 
legislature  for  establishing  the  policy 
programs  for  raising  and  spending  money 
and  the  duties  of  the  executive  branch 
and  the  President  to  see  that  these  are 


carried  out  according  to  congressional 
intent. 

Because  of  my  interest  in  establishing 
an  effective  budget  procedure  and  a  de- 
sire to  help  the  people  of  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  Arkansas,  whom  I 
represent,  wade  through  the  often  con- 
fusing descriptions  of  this  process  and 
achieve  a  better  understanding  of  it,  I 
requested  the  research  assistance  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  in  developing  a  fac- 
tual series  of  articles  on  the  Federal 
budget. 

I  believe  the  results  of  this  effort  will 
be  of  interest,  and  hopefully  of  use,  to 
many  of  my  colleagues,  so,  if  there  is 
no  objection,  I  would  like  to  begin  today 
making  this  series  of  articles  a  part  of 
the  Record  : 

I.  The  Battle  of  the  Budget 

The  federal  budget  is  the  nation's  single 
most  important  policy-making  instrument. 
The  budget  supports  all  government  pro- 
grams, including  national  defense,  social  se- 
curity and  medicare,  space  exploration,  high- 
way construction,  agricultural  assistance, 
education,  welfare,  public  health,  urban  re- 
newal, and  countless  others. 

Further,  the  spending  Itself — estimated  at 
$250  biUion  in  the  year  ending  June  30  and 
$268.7  billion  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1974 — makes  up  the  largest  single  component 
of  the  economy.  Federal  spending  exerts 
major  influence  on  the  nation's  economic 
health. 

Significantly,  there  is  little  dispute  between 
the  President  and  Congress  over  the  total 
amount  of  federal  spending.  Both  sides  are 
in  general  agreement  that  the  overaU  size  of 
the  budget  should  be  In  line  with  prevailing 
economic  conditions.  The  quarrel  relates  to 
spending  priorities  and  policies,  and  whether 
Congress  will  continue  to  have  its  equal  say 
in  such  matters. 

The  process  of  selecting  among  our  nation's 
priorities — the  decisions  to  begin  a  new  pro- 
gram, to  renew  or  to  discontinue  an  existing 
one,  to  set  the  amounts  to  be  allocated  to 
each  program — these  are  the  determinations 
that  guide  the  course  of  the  nation.  These 
are  the  choices  that  will  tell  whether  federal 
spending  will  favor  private  industry  and  gov- 
ernment contractors,  or  whether  it  will  em- 
phasize programs  such  as  social  security  and 
public  employment  which  deliver  benefits 
directly  to  the  people. 

These  decisions  are  enormously  impor- 
tant— how  much  to  spend,  what  to  spend  it 
for,  and  bow  much  to  pay  for  the  spending. 
The  persons  responsible  for  making  such  de- 
cisions are  under  terrific  pressures  from  spe- 
cial interests  who  want  their  programs  and 
from  the  people  who  want  their  money's 
worth. 

That  is  why  the  spending  and  taxing  pow- 
ers are  vested  in  a  legislature — in  the  Con- 
gress. Members,  having  been  elected  by  the 
people,  are  authorized  to  speak  for  the  people 
on  the  raising  and  spending  of  public  funds. 

The  President  has  constitutional  authority 
to  exert  two  powerful  infiuences  on  actions 
that  basically  are  entrusted  to  the  Congress. 
The  President  is  authorized  "to  recommend 
to  (Congress'!  consideration  such  measures 
as  he  shall  Judge  necessary  and  expedient" — 
the  basis  for  his  annual  budget  which  is  es- 
sentially a  recommendation  to  Congress. 

Secondly,  the  President  is  given  a  condi- 
tional veto  of  all  legislation  passed  by  Con- 
gress— including  bills  to  raise  or  to  spend 
public  funds. 

Usually,  the  annual  budget  debate  is  re- 
solved by  accommodation  between  the  twc^ 
branches.  Congress  makes  some  changes  in 
the  President's  budget,  but  not  enough  to 
provoke  a  veto.  For  his  part,  the  President  is 
willing  to  accept  changes  in  his  budget  in 


recognition  of  the  separate  and  equal  role 
of  Congress  established  by  the  Constitution. 
But  this  year's  confrontation  shows  definite 
signs  of  being  different. 

The  first  sparks  of  controversy  were  ig- 
nited in  1972.  After  the  92nd  Congress  had 
completed  its  business  and  adjourned,  the 
President  vetoed  a  dozen  bills.  These  In- 
cluded the  regular  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  for  the  Department  of  Labor.  Also 
vetoed  were  bills  to  provide  assistance  for 
older  Americans  and  for  the  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped,  as  well  as  federal 
grants  for  airport  development.  Because  it 
had  already  adjourned.  Congress  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  override  any  of  these 
vetoes. 

Another  issue  had  arisen  in  1972  pertain- 
ing to  control  over  total  federal  spending. 
The  President  requested  of  Congress  that 
expenditures  be  held  to  $250  billion,  and 
that  he  be  given  complete  authority  to  de- 
termine what  programs  should  be  cut  to 
achieve  this  spending  limit.  Many  members 
argued  that  It  would  be  an  abdication  of 
Congressional  responsibility  to  allow  the 
President  to  cut  programs  at  will  without 
any  check  on  his  power. 

Wlien  Congress  balked  at  giving  the  Presi- 
dent the  great  power  he  wanted,  the  Presi- 
dent decided  to  act  unilaterally.  His  main 
weapon  W8«  to  Impound — refuse  to  spend — 
funds  voted  by  Congress.  Thus  the  Rrgsl- 
dent  withheld  $6  bUlion  authorized  by  Con- 
gress to  combat  the  pollution  of  the  nation's 
rivers  and  streams. 

This  was  only  the  first  of  many  impound- 
ments in  which  the  President  curtaUed  or 
terminated  programs  adopted  by  Congress. 
Acting  of  Presidential  orders,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
promulgated  an  18-month  halt  to  housing 
programs,  thereby  bringing  to  a  sudden  stop 
plans  for  the  construction  of  thousands  of 
housing  units.  SlmUarly,  Labor  imposed  a 
freeze  on  new  enrollments  In  Its  manpower 
programs  and  Agriculture  cut  off  rural  elec- 
trification loans  and  assistance  to  farmers 
under  rural  environmental  programs.  The 
President  abruptly  curtaUed  aid  for  victims 
of  disasters,  a.  program  which  had  been  en- 
acted only  months  earlier  with  Presidential 
support  in  response  to  Hurricane  Agnes,  the 
worst  natural  disaster  in  American  history. 

By  his  own  count,  the  President  Impound- 
ed funds  from  more  than  100  programs,  on  a 
scale  far  in  excess  of  that  practiced  by  any 
previous  President.  Even  more  disturbing,  the 
President  was  using  impoundments  to  kill 
enacted  programs,  not  merely  to  ensure  that 
appropriated  funds  were  wisely  spent. 

TTie  concept  of  impoundment  had  evolved 
gradually  during  the  tenure  of  previous 
Presidents.  Eventually,  Congress  gave  official 
sanction  to  a  limited  power  of  refusal  to 
spend  appropriated  funds.  Congress  recog- 
nized that  the  President  should  not  spend 
every  dollar  (a)  if  he  can  get  the  Job  done 
for  less,  or  (b)  if  he  must  ration  spending 
so  that  he  does  not  run  out  of  money  before 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

President  Nixon,  however,  has  stretched 
that  limited  authority  far  beyond  any  pre- 
vious dimension;  he  has  put  it  to  uses  never 
envisioned  or  recognized  by  the  Congress. 
President  Nixon  has  used  impoundment  to 
change  the  mandate  of  Congress;  he  has 
picked  and  chosen  among  the  laws  enacted 
by  Congress  and  carried  into  effect  only  such 
laws  as  he  wished. 

Such  a  use  of  impoundment  is  unprece- 
dented in  American  hl8t<MTr.  That  is  the  issue 
which  has  aroused  such  furor  and  indigna- 
tion. 

The  confrontation  between  Capitol  Hill 
and  the  White  House  escalated  in  January 
when  the  President  sent  his  annual  budget  to 
Congress.  Even  though  the  new  budget  rec- 
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ommended  a  $268.7  billion  ceiling,  some  tl9 
billion  higher  than  the  previous  year's 
amount.  It  proposed  the  termination  or  re- 
duction of  dozens  of  programs.  Typical  ol 
the  "bad  news"  was  the  recommendation  that 
elderly  citizens  be  required  to  pay  a  billion 
dollars  more  a  year  in  medical  and  hospital 
coEis.  Among  the  main  programs  marked  for 
elimination  were  model  cities,  urban  renewal, 
rural  environmental  assistance,  regional 
medical  programs,  community  mental  health, 
and  economic  development.  Both  rural  and 
urban  programs  would  be  severely  affected 
If  the  President's  budget  recommendations 
are  allowed  to  prevail. 

At  stake  Is  not  only  the  fate  of  the  pro- 
grams adopted  by  Congress  but  also  a  deter- 
mination of  whether  the  formula  designed 
by  the  Founding  Fathers  to  divide  power  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
shall  continue. 

If  the  President  were  able  to  decide  for 
himself  how  much  should  be  spent,  the 
United  States  would  be  close  to  one-man 
rule,  and  Congress  would  be  nothing  more 
than  A  rubber  stamp.  By  giving  control  over 
spending  to  the  legislative  branch,  the  Con- 
stitution establishes  an  effective  check  on 
executive  indiscretion. 


U.S.  PLAN  FOR  MASS  TRANSIT  TO 
CUT  POLLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
[I  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 

h  man  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Minish)  Is 

}%  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed pollution  control  measures  issued 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
last  week  represent  a  severe  challenge 
to  heavily  urbanized  States  such  as  New 
Jersey. 

There  is  some  doubt  among  conscien- 
tious public  officials  as  to  the  possibility 
of  achieving  the  proposed  diastic  reduc- 
tion In  pollution  within  the  required  time 
frame.  However,  there  is  little  doubt  the 
standards  will  not  be  met  unless  Gov- 
ernment on  all  levels  makes  a  signifi- 
cantly greater  commitment  to  the  de- 
velopment of  quality,  low-cost  mass 
transportation. 

New  Jersey  is  home  to  7  million  peo- 
ple and  over  3  million  cars,  making  it 
the  most  densely  populated  State  for 
both  categories.  However,  mass  transit 
operations  have  been,  and  are,  deterior- 
ating. All  of  the  railroads  in  the  State 
are  in  bankruptcy,  trains  and  buses  are 
frequently  late  and  dirty,  fares  are  ris- 
ing, and  connections  between  systems 
are  virtually  nonexistent. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  further  decline 
in  mass  transit  operations  for  New  Jer- 
sey and  for  the  entire  Nation,  with  the 
attendant  problems  of  pollution  and  con- 
gestion, the  Congress  should  enact  leg- 
islation such  as  H.R.  6452,  which  I  have 
sponsored,  to  begin  to  redress  the  balance 
in  our  Government's  emphasis  on  various 
modes  of  transportation. 

At  this  point.  I  insert  an  article  from 
the  Sunday  Star-Ledger  of  June  17  out- 
lining the  pollution  and  transit  problems 
in  New  Jersey : 

UNrrcD  Statfs  Seeks  Pi.an  fok  Mass  Transit 
To  Cut  Pollution 
(By  CJordon  Bishop) 

The  federal  government  plans  to  help  New 
Jersey  develop  large-scale  mass  transit  sys- 
tems neecssary  to  prevent  widespread  dis- 
ruptions that  can  be  caused  by  significant 
reductions  in  automobile  use  during  the  Im- 


plementation of  the  state's  Transportation 
and  Pollution  Control  Plan. 

Robert  W.  Fri,  acting  administrator  of  the 
UjS.  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  dis- 
closed that  New  Jersey  would  not  be  able  to 
meet  the  clean  air  standards  by  1975  without 
a  massive  commitment  by  the  state  and  fed- 
eral governments  for  transportation  alterna- 
tives to  the  automobile. 

The  administrator's  disclosure  followed  the 
EPA's  announcement  Friday  that  North  Jer- 
sey reduce  motor  vehicle  traffic  by  68  per  cent 
and  equip  all  cars  with  pollution  control  de- 
vices in  order  to  meet  the  1975  deadline  es- 
tablished by  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970. 

Fri  said  he  "will  be  In  contact  with  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  other  fed- 
eral agencies  and  departments,  requesting 
them  to  give  special  attention  to  the  needs 
of  New  Jersey  for  strategies  to  reduce  traf- 
fic and  the  needs  for  mass  transit  systenu  to 
replace  the  automobile  travel  eliminated  by 
the  proposed  controls." 

The  admlutstrator  asserted:  "What  is 
needed  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  Is  a  com- 
prehensive mass  transit  system  which  will 
provide  transportation  for  nonwork  related 
trips  and  for  work-related  trips  within  the 
state." 

Fri  said  that  the  present  low-density, 
sprawling  land-use  pattern  in  New  Jersey 
"is  not  conducive  to  the  efficient  use  of  mass 
transit." 

A  public  triinsportatlon  system  that  can 
absorb  the  travelers  displaced  by  sizable  re- 
duction in  gasoline  consumption  or  vehicle 
miles  traveled  will  have  to  be  "considerably 
more  extensive"  than  the  system  now  exist- 
ing within  the  state.  Fri  said. 

"The  long-term  problems  of  attaining  and 
maintaining  high  levels  of  transit  service  and 
usage  would  be  considerably  eased  through 
the  application  of  public  policy  measures  to 
promote  the  centralization  and  corrldoriza- 
tion  of  activities  that  generate  large  demands 
for  transportation,"  Fri  explained.  "Such 
measures  would  not  eliminate  the  need  for 
many  of  the  emissions  control  measures  pro- 
posed. However,  proper  land-use  policies 
would  greatly  assist  the  long-term  implemen- 
tation of  such  emissions  control  measures  as 
(traffic)  reductions." 

Fri  admitted  that  the  EPA  has  "serious 
reservations"  as  to  the  feasibUity  and  desir- 
ability of  the  68  per  c«nt  reduction  of  traffic 
required  to  meet  the  197S  air  quality  stand- 
ards. 

"It  is  clear  that  extreme  measures  will  be 
necessary  here  to  comply  with  statutory  re- 
quirements and  that  these  measures  will  have 
a  significant  socio-economic  impact,"  Fri  de- 
clared. 

The  plan  will  go  Into  effect  Aug.  15.  either 
as  proposed,  or  modified,  following  public 
bearings  in  July. 

The  EPA  plan  was  imposed  on  New  Jersey 
after  the  State  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection  failed  to  submit  an  acceptable 
plan  to  the  federal  government  by  April  15. 

In  an  Initial  response  to  the  plan.  New 
Jersey  Environmental  Commissioner  Richard 
J.  Sullivan  said : 

"In  my  (pinion,  there  Is  no  publicly  ac- 
ceptable way  to  achieve  two- thirds  reduction 
In  traffic  In  the  metropolitan  area  in  the 
spcMM  of  a  couple  of  years.  That's  why  we 
dldnt  propose  a  plan.  We're  not  convinced 
thAt  that  degree  (A  reduction  is  needed  to 
meet  the  air  quality  standards." 

The  EPA  plan  calls  for: 

A  "relatively  inexi)enslve"  retrofit  device 
for  all  pre-1968  passenger  vehicles  to  lower 
both  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocarbon 
emissions. 

Inspection  and  maintenance  of  vehicles 
through  the  existing  auto  emissions  program 
at  the  state  bispection  stations. 

A  catalytic  converter  for  selected  vehicles 
(1971-72-73-74  models)  and  the  avaUablllty 
of  lead-free  gftsoline. 

Conversion    of    selected    lanee    of    major 


streets  and  highways  to  exclusive  bus  and 
carpool  lanes — primarily  for  streets  or  high- 
ways with  three  or  four  lanes  In  one  direc- 
tion. 

Gasoline  distribution  limitations — freezing 
the  amount  of  gasoline  available  in  the  area 
to  the  total  amount  available  in  fiscal  year 
1973  (essentially  what  is  being  done  by  major 
oil  companies  at  this  time) .  The  issue  of  how 
the  supply  of  gas  will  be  distributed  among 
retail  outlets  will  be  left  to  the  state. 

Gasoline  storage  and  marketing  controls, 
requiring  that  modifications  to  existing  gaso- 
line storsLge  and  bulk  tank  facilities  be 
equipped  with  vapor  recovery  systems  so  that 
escaping  hydrocarbons  (gas  fumes)  do  not 
enter  the  atmosphere. 

Restriction  of  parking  facilities  to  prevent 
construction,  modification  or  enlargement 
of  any  parking  facility  without  first  obtain- 
ing a  permit  from  the  administrator  or  a 
designated  state  agency.  The  criteria  for 
issuing  such  a  permit  wlU  be  that  construc- 
tion of  a  facility  will  not  Interfere  with 
attainment  of  maintenance  of  national  am- 
bient air  quality  standards. 

A  ban  on  daylight  hour  deliveries — lim- 
iting deliveries  to  stores,  factories  and  busi- 
nesses in  order  to  eliminate  emissions  Crom 
these  vehicles  during  congested  periods. 

Motorcycle  registration  and  tise  limitation, 
since  motorcydes  (especially  with  two-stroke 
engines)  emit  extremely  high  levels  of  hydro- 
carbons (specifically,  no  Increaise  In  the 
number  of  motorcycles  over  present  registra- 
tion levels.) 

Imposition  of  stationary  source  controls, 
notably  dry  cleaning  establishments  and  de- 
greasing  operations.  Other  users  of  organic 
solvents  may  be  reqiilred  to  install  additional 
emissions  control  equipment  to  reduce  hydro- 
carbon levels. 

Both  federal  and  state  environmental  offi- 
cials Indicated  that  the  regulations  for  North 
Jersey  may  have  to  be  either  relaxed  or  e>:- 
tended  If  mass  transit  idternatives  are  net 
available  by  1975. 

To  do  this.  Congress  woutld  have  to  ameuU 
the  Clean  Air  Act  to  give  such  urban  states 
as  New  Jersey  time  to  implement  "a  rea- 
sonable transportation  control  program," 
one  that  would  not  lead  to  major  social  or 
economic  dislocations,  according  to  Gerald 
M.  Hansler,  administrator  of  EPA's  Region  II, 
which  takes  In  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut. 

Hansler  also  conceded  that  the  Jersey  plan 
was  "extreme"  but  that  EPA  was  forced  to 
act  swiftly  following  a  Supreme  Comrt  ruling 
last  month  that  the  clean  air  legislation  will 
be  implemented  on  schedule. 

"Limitations  of  gasoline  supply  may  result 
in  individuals  having  to  plan  trips  better 
than  they  presently  do.  but  should  cause  no 
substantial  disruptions  in  present  lifestyles," 
Hansler  said.  "A  possible  result  ot  gasoline 
llmtiations  would  be  the  ftH-mation  of  car- 
pools  for  commuter  purposes,  which  would 
ease  the  problems  of  commuter  traffic." 

Under  the  proposed  plan,  a  87  per  cent 
reduction  in  hydrocarbon  emissions  fr<Hn  1972 
levels  wUl  be  necessary  in  North  Jersey  to 
achieve  ambient  air  quality  standards. 

A  43  per  cent  reduction  In  carbon  monoxide 
emissions  from  1972  levels  also  will  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  "75  deadline. 

In  the  Philadelphia  region,  which  takes 
in  Camden  and  Trenton,  CO  levels  will  have 
to  be  reduced  by  70  per  cent,  whUe  HC  levels 
must  go  down  17  per  cent. 

No  mention  was  made  of  controUlng  traffic 
on  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike  or  Interstate  80, 
which  are  used  as  connecting  corridors  \ie- 
tween  New  YcM-k  and  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware. 

Herbert  Wortrelch,  chief  enforcement  offi- 
cer In  the  state  bureau  of  air  pollution  con- 
trol, said  that  increasing  tolls  never  resulted 
to  a  reduction  of  traffic  on  either  the  Turn- 
pike or  Garden  State  Parkway. 

When  a  new  toll  booth  was  established  in 
East  Orange  on  the  Parkway,  traffic  did  not 
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diminish,   but.   In  fact.   Increased  steadily, 
Wortrelch  noted. 

"Unless  we  get  to  work  right  away  on  alter- 
nate transportation  systems,  I  seriously 
doubt  we'll  be  ready  by  1975  or  even  1977." 

The  North  Jersey  region  affected  by  the 
transpKjrtation  plan  include  Bergen,  Essex, 
Hudson,  Middlesex,  Monmouth,  Morris,  Pas- 
saic, Somerset  and  Union  covmties. 

The  southern  counties  affected  by  the 
Philadelphia  region  Include  Burlington, 
Camden,  Gloucester,  Iblercer  and  Salem. 

The  New  Jersey  portion  of  the  affected 
areas  had  a  population  of  nearly  five  million 
people  to  1970  and  about  half  as  many  motor 
vehicles. 

In  1972,  the  eight-hour  average  standard 
for  CO  was  exceeded  352  times  In  Newark, 
the  site  with  the  highest  CO  concentration 
to  the  affected  areas.  For  this  same  period, 
the  oxidant  standard  was  exceeded  19  times, 
also  the  highest  In  the  state,  according  to 
EPA  figures. 

Where  regulations  have  been  proposed  to 
limit  the  use  of  vehicles  or  require  their 
emissions  per  mUe  to  be  reduced,  the  state 
or  city  wlU  be  required  to  take  steps  to  ac- 
complish the  intended  result.  If  the  state 
or  municipality  faU  to  take  action,  penalties 
for  violation  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  may  be 
assessed,  Acttog  Admtoistrator  Fri  warned. 

He  said  it  is  EPA's  position  to  require  states 
or  municipalities  to  enforce  regulations  on 
those  roadways  they  matotato.  "As  owners 
of  roads,  states  and  cities  may  be  held  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  pollution  caused 
by  those  roads,  and  by  the  traffic  which  roads 
make  possible,"  Fri  stated. 

The  administrator  concluded  In  his  anal- 
ysis of  the  plan  that  the  proposed  controls, 
Includtog  the  68  per  cent  traffic  reduction, 
"are  the  only  ones  which  could  be  proposed 
at  this  time  with  any  confidence  they  would 
provide  for  the  achievement  of  the  ambient 
air  quality  standards." 

Other  approaches,  Fri  said,  "some  of  which 
may  appear  less  extreme,  present  problems 
regarding  feasibility  and  effectiveness  of  Im- 
plementation and  enforcement." 

He  emphasized,  however,  that  further  anal- 
ysis of  the  problem  virlU  be  made  to  determtoe 
whether  other  options  are   available. 

The  public  hearings  on  the  Jersey  plan  are 
scheduled  for  9  a.m.  June  16  at  Rutgers 
University  campvis,  Camden;  9  a.m.  July  17, 
the  New  Jersey  State  Museum,  Trenton,  and 
July  18  and  19  at  Newark  CoUege  of  Engtoeer- 
tog. 


OFFICE  OF  FEDERAL  CXDRRECTION- 
AL  OMBUDSMAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Metcalfe)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  which  would 
establish  the  office  of  the  Federal  correc- 
tional ombudsman.  This  office  would 
serve  the  particular  needs  of  the  people 
who  are  either  In  the  custody  of  the  U.S. 
Attorney  General  or  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  TJA.  Parole  Board. 

The  need  for  this  type  of  legislation 
has  been  demonstrated  time  and  time 
again  by  the  prisoners  themselves  as  well 
as  the  courts  of  this  country.  The  office 
that  I  propose  will  exist  outside  the  pres- 
ent prison  bureau  and  would  operate  in 
the  form  of  an  impartial  investigating 
agency  which  seeks  a  more  humane  pris- 
on system  and  relief  for  both  the  prison 
officials  and  prisoners. 

This  bill  would  establish  the  first  in- 
dependent third  party  system  for  in- 
vestigating and  arbitrating  complaints  of 
both  the  inmates  and  the  staffs  of  the 


Federal  prison  system  and  those  who  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  Federal  parole 
board.  The  ombudsman's  goal  would  be 
to  open  up  the,lines  of  communication 
within  the  prison  system  and  to  provide 
procedural  safeguards  to  insure  that  fair 
treatment,  according  to  well  defined 
rules  and  procedures,  is  maintained. 

The  ombudsman  is  not  a  new  institu- 
tion. The  origin  of  the  office  is  found  in 
the  Swedish  office  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1809.  Finland  followed  a  little 
over  a  century  later  in  1919.  New  Zea- 
land established  an  office  in  1962  and  four 
of  the  Canadian  Provinces,  Alberta,  New 
Brunswick.  Quebec,  and  Manitoba  have 
established  the  offices  of  an  ombudsman. 
The  Alberta  ombudsman  is  the  first  such 
office  in  North  America.  In  this  country 
the  State  of  Hawaii  in  the  late  1960's  es- 
tablished a  State  ombudsman  and  last 
year  the  State  of  Minnesota  established 
the  office  of  correctional  ombudsman. 
Further,  other  States  around  the  coimtry 
have  considered  establishing  such  an  of- 
fice, some  even  have  taken  legislative  ac- 
tion to  implement  such  a  plan. 

To  further  illustrate  both  the  need  for 
and  the  desiiability  of  a  Federal  correc- 
tional ombudsman  I  would  like  to  draw 
to  your  attention  the  "Report  of  the 
Study  Group  on  the  Caseload  of  the  Su- 
preme Court"  which  was  issued  last 
December.  In  that  report  it  was  noted 
that  there  has  been  a  sharp  increase 
in  the  number  of  habeas  corpus  cases 
filed  with  the  court  over  the  last  5  years. 
Most  of  these  cases  fall  into  the  class  of 
In  Forma  Pauperis — IFP — and  are  filed 
by  residents  of  correctional  institutions. 
The  study  group  concluded  that  one  of 
the  alternatives  to  offsetting  this  bur- 
den was  to  establish  a  correctional  om- 
budsman who  could  sift  through  the 
complaints  that  usually  would  be  filed 
with  the  court.  It  was  the  contention  of 
the  study  group,  as  others  have  held  in 
the  past,  that  most  of  the  IFP  cases  that 
are  filed  with  the  court  have  no  legal 
standing  and  merely  add  to  a  somewhat 
crowded  court  calendar. 

The  ombudsman  would,  for  the  most 
part,  receive  the  complaint  of  a  prison- 
er, and  after  an  investigation,  probably 
resolve  the  conflict  between  the  prisoner 
and  the  prison  in  such  a  way  tliat  a  IFP 
case  would  not  have  to  be  filed.  The 
action  of  the  ombudsman  would  not  pre- 
clude any  prisoner  from  seeking  remedy 
through  the  courts. 

Generally,  the  administrators  of  the 
correctional  facilities  have  been  given 
wide  latitude  as  far  as  internal  prison 
discipline  is  concerned,  and  the  courts, 
for  the  most 'part,  have  been  reluctant 
to  involve  themselves  in  settling  certain 
disputes  concerning  applications  of 
various  regulations  and  statutes  when 
it  Involves  the  correctional  institutions. 
The  ombudsman  would  be  able  through 
his  powers  of  subpena  to  require  testi- 
mony or  review  documents  and  to  hold 
hearings.  It  is  this  independence  and 
impartiality  that  will  enable  the  om- 
budsman to  bring  to  light  and  help  cor- 
rect the  ills  that  plague  our  correctional 
system. 

The  ombudsman  would  if  an  investiga- 
tion proved  to  be  unsatisfactory  in  terms 
of  cooperation  for  change  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons,  be  able  to  go  to  the 


people  and  the  press,  or  utilize  any  pub- 
lic forum  that  he  felt  proper,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  changes  that  are  neces- 
sary for  a  more  humane  system  of  re- 
habilitation within  this  country.  For  the 
safety  of  the  prisoners,  or  others  who  are 
associated  with  the  prison  system,  the 
ombudsman  will  be  able  to  hold  private 
hearings  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
testimony.  The  ombudsman  has  the  ob- 
ligation to  keep  information  confidential 
as  long  as  is  necessary  so  that  his  in- 
vestigation is  completed  in  an  un- 
hampered manner. 

The  ombudsman  will  report  annually 
to  the  Congress  so  that  any  changes  that 
he  feels  should  be  made  within  the  sys- 
tem can  be  obtained  thi'ough  this  legis- 
lative group.  The  ombudsman  will  also 
keep  the  Congress  informed  as  to  the 
progress  his  office  is  making  in  terms  of 
either  resolving  the  grievances  of  the 
prisoners  or  effecting  the  needed  changes 
within  the  system. 

We  have  reached  a  point  where  we  can 
no  longer  afford  to  wait  and  see  where 
the  next  prison  crisis  will  occur.  Since 
Attica  there  have  been  numerous  strikes 
and  sitdowns  within  our  Federal  prison 
system.  Tliis  Congress  must  take  the 
initiative  toward  avoiding  another  such 
situation.  For  too  long  we  have  ignored 
those  people  whom  we  have  sentenced; 
they,  too,  are  human  beings,  even  though 
they  have  been  incarcerated  because  they 
failed  to  live  up  to  the  norms  of  society. 
They  are  to  be  rehabilitated  so  that  they 
can  return  to  the  mainstream  of  society. 

This  legislation  is,  I  hope,  an  answer 
to  the  problems  within  the  prison  so- 
ciety. It  may  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
answers  to  the  ever  growing  problem  of 
recidivism  that  we  experience  in  this 
country.  I  am  hopeful  that  many  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  will  Join  me  in 
cosponsoring  this  legislation  when  it  is 
reintroduced. 

I  am  also  including  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  the  bill  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  who  may  wish  to  study  the 
matter. 

Ombudsman:  Section  by  Section  Analysis 

Section  1. — Title:  The  Federal  Correctional 
Ombudsman  Act  of  1973. 

Section  2. — Amends  Title  18  to  include  the 
Office  of  Correctional  Ombudsman,  an  Assist- 
ant Ombudsman,  and  such  Deputy  Ombuds- 
men and  staff  as  the  Chief  Ombudsman 
deems  necessary  and  sufficient. 

Chapter  701 :  Establishment  and 
Organization  of  Office 

Section  7001. — Establishes  the  office  which 
Is  to  be  composed  of  a  Chief  Ombudsman,  an 
Assistant  Ombudsman,  and  such  Deputy 
Ombudsmen  and  staff  as  the  Chief  Ombuds- 
man deems  necessary  and  sufficient. 

Section  7002.— Chief  Ombudsman  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  term  of  appoint- 
ment of  the  Chief  Ombudsman  will  be  five 
years,  and  he  may  be  reappointed  for  only  one 
successive  term.  This  section  requires  that 
the  Chief  Ombudsman  shall  not  have  been  a 
member  of  either  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Senate  at  any  time  within  two 
years  prior  to  his  appointment.  Also,  there  is 
a  removal  clause  which  limits  removal  for 
disability,  neglect  of  duty,  or  misconduct. 

Section  7003. — The  Assistant  Ombudsman 
will  be  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  tlie  Senate,  and  shaU 
serve  for  a  term  of  five  years.  If  the  office  of 
the  Chief  Ombudsman  should  become  va- 
cant, the  Assistant  shall  assume  the  duties 
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of  the  Chief  Ombudsman  until  such  time  as 
the  President  appoints  another  Chief 
Ombudsman  and  be  is  confirmed  by  the 
Senate. 

Section  7004. — The  Chief  Ombudsman  will 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  of  $38,000  per 
year,  and  the  Assistant  Ombudsman  will  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  of  $36,000  per  year. 
The  rest  of  the  staff  will  be  compensated  at 
rates  prescribed  by  the  Ombudsman. 

Section  7005. — Civil  Service  laws  will  not 
apply  to  any  person  who  Is  employed  In  the 
Offlce.  For  areas  such  as  health  benefits, 
workman's  compensation,  retirement,  and 
life  Insurance  the  employees  of  the  offlce  will 
be  treated  In  the  same  manner  as  congres- 
sional employees. 

Section  7006. — This  section  stipulates  those 
offices  which  may  not  be  held  and  businesses 
which  must  be  avoided. 

Section  "007. — Delegation  of  duties  and  au- 
thority by  the  Chief  Ombudsman  to  his  or 
her  staff.  Excludes  those  responsibilities 
found  under  Sec.  7014(b),  informing  an 
agency  of  the  completion  of  an  investigation, 
and  the  results  of  such  investigation. 

Section  7008. — Allows  the  Chief  Ombuds- 
man the  right  to  employ  on  a  temporary 
basis  experts  and  consultants. 

CHAPTER    702:    POWERS    AND    DUTIES 

Section  7011. — Gives  authority  to  the 
Chief  Ombudsman  to  investigate  in  such 
manner  as  he  sees  fit,  either  upon  complaint 
or  upon  his  own  initiative,  any  administra- 
tive act  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  or  the  ac- 
tion of  those  under  contract  to  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons  concerning  the  treatment  of  any 
Federal  prisoner  or  parolee,  or  the  conditions 
in  any  Federal  penal  or  correctional  insti- 
tution or  any  institution  which  is  under  con- 
tract for  the  Imprisonment,  subsistence,  care, 
or  proper  employment  of  any  Federal  pris- 
oner. This  section  also  requires  that  the  Offlce 
shall  have  the  duty  to  investigate  any  com- 
plaint made  by  any  person  in  connection 
with  any  administrative  act  over  which  the 
Ombudsman  has  investigative  authority  un- 
der this  section.  However,  the  Ombudsman 
may  decline  to  Investigate,  or  discontinue  an 
investigation  of  any  complaint  if  he  finds 
that  the  complainant  has  adequate  remedy 
under  existing  law  or  administrative  prac- 
tice, or  the  complaint  is  trivial,  frivolous, 
vexatious,  not  made  in  good  faith,  or  other- 
wise unjustified,  or  the  complainant  had 
knowledge  of  the  matter  complained  of  for 
a  substantial  period  and  did  not  make  a 
complaint  within  such  period  (this  will  not 
apply  for  the  first  18  months  after  enact- 
ment). 

Section  7012. — Investigative  procedures: 
the  Chief  Ombudsman  may  enter  and  In- 
spect any  penal  or  correctional  institution, 
conduct  Interviews  and  investigative  hear- 
ings and  examine  any  records  or  other  docu- 
ments relating  to  such  investigation,  and  re- 
quest from  any  agency  referred  to  assistance 
and  Information  which  he  deems  necessary 
for  the  discharge  of  his  responsibilities.  This 
section  also  allows  the  Chief  Ombudsman  to 
conduct  hearings  and  interviews  in  private 
in  any  case  where  he  determines  that  the 
safety  of  the  witnesses  or  complainants  so 
requires.  The  section  further  allows  the  Chief 
Ombudsman  the  right  to  issue  subpenas  for 
necessary  testimony  relating  to  his  Investi- 
gation. There  Is  also  the  standard  protection 
of  witnesses  from  self-incrimination  and  the 
usual  travel  fees  for  witnesses  In  the  Federal 
District  Courts.  Refusal  to  honor  the  sub- 
penas may  be  punished  by  the  Court  as  con- 
tempt thereof. 

Section  7013. — This  section  Instructs  the 
Chief  Ombudsman  as  to  what  should  be 
done  after  an  Investigation  If  during  said 
investigation  It  Is  found  that  any  adminis- 
trative act  is:  (1)  contrary  to  law,  (2)  un- 
reasonable, unfair,  oppressive,  or  unneces- 
f  arily  discriminatory,  (3)  based  on  mistaken 
ascertainment  of  fact,  (4)   based  upon  Im- 


proper or  irrelevant  grounds,  (S)  performed 
in  an  Inefficient  manner,  (6)  unclear  or  In- 
adequately explained  when  reasons  should 
have  been  revealed,  or  (7)  otherwise  ob- 
jectionable. The  Chief  Ombudsman  shall 
consult  with  the  appropriate  official  or  em- 
ployee in  order  to  make  a  satisfactory  dis- 
position of  the  matter.  This  section  further 
explains  that  the  Chief  Ombudsman  may, 
if  a  satisfactory  disposition  of  any  matter 
has  not  been  made  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time,  nuike  recommendations  to  the  ap- 
propriate official  or  employee,  and  if  the 
Chief  Ombudsman  so  requests,  such  official 
or  employee  shall  Inform  the  Chief  Ombuds- 
man within  a  specified  period  of  time  as  to 
the  actions  that  have  been  taken  or  the 
reasons  for  non-compliance.  Further,  if  an 
administrative  act  has  been  dictated  by 
laws  whose  results  are  unfair  or  otherwise 
objectionable,  he  shall  notify  the  appropri- 
ate conunlttees  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. This  section  also  allows  the  Chief 
Ombudsman  to  publish  and  otherwise  make 
public  any  recommendations  if  he  includes 
in  such  publication  the  substance  of  any 
statement  of  reasons  for  non-compliance. 
The  Chief  Ombudsman  Is  also  directed  to 
refer  to  the  Attorney  General  any  case  in 
which  he  finds  probable  cause  indicating  a 
violation  of  law. 

Section  7014. — This  section  requires  the 
Ombudsman  to  keep  complainants  informed 
as  to  the  progress  of  an  investigation,  and 
when  the  investigation  has  been  completed, 
the  Chief  Ombudsman  shall,  at  his  discre- 
tion, inform  the  appropriate  agency  that  he 
has  completed  the  investigation  and  what 
his  findings  were. 

Section  7015. — This  section  allows  the 
Chief  Ombudsman  to  participate  in  studies 
when  he  believes  that  these  studies  may  be 
beneficial  to  the  prison  system  and/or  his 
office. 
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Section  7021. — The  Chief  Ombudsman  and 
his  office  will  maintain  the  confidentiality 
of  complainants  unless  it  is  otherwise  so 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  his  investiga- 
tion. 

Section  7022 — No  other  remedies,  espe- 
cially those  of  remedies  at  law,  will  be 
changed  by  a  person's  complaint  to  the  Om- 
budsman. 

Section  7023. — ^There  shall  be  no  fee  Im- 
posed by  the  Chief  Ombudsman  nor  shall 
there  be  a  requirement  that  the  complaints 
have  to  be  in  writing. 

Section  7024. — Penalties  for  obstruction: 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  two  years  or  both. 

Section  7025. — Does  not  allow  for  review 
of  any  proceeding,  expression,  or  opinion  of 
the  Chief  Ombudsman  in  any  court.  Also,  no 
civil  action  can  be  brought  by  any  person 
against  the  Chief  Ombudsman  or  any  mem- 
ber of  his  staff  for  any  act  done  or  state- 
ment made,  within  the  scope  of  his  aiithor- 
Ity.  Also,  no  officer  or  employee  of  the  Offlce 
shall  be  required  to  testify  or  produce  evi- 
dence in  any  judicial  or  administrative  pro- 
ceeding, except  as  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sections  7012 
(b).7013(b)4  and  7024. 

Section  7026. — The  Chief  Ombudsman 
shall  report  annually  to  the  Congress  and 
the  report  shall  be  printed  as  a  public  docu- 
ment. 


FUEL  NEEDS  FOR  FARMERS  AND 
CONSUMERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon 
administration  is   totally  ignoring  the 


needs  of  farmers  and  consumers  for  ad- 
ditional petroleum  products  by  allowing 
the  continued  exportation  of  gasoline, 
fuel  oil,  and  propane  gas  during  the  cur- 
rent shortage. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  today  that 
will  force  the  President  to  halt  all  ex- 
ports of  gasoline,  fuel  oil,  and  propane 
during  the  current  emergency. 

President  Nixon  already  has  the  au- 
thority under  law  to  halt  these  exports, 
but,  he  has  done  absolutely  nothing  to 
stop  exports  during  the  shortage.  As 
many  of  my  colleagues  may  know,  U.S. 
exports  of  propane  gas  have  actually  in- 
creased by  50  percent  during  the  first  4 
months  of  1973  compared  to  1972.  To  top 
it  all  off,  the  exporters  have  increased 
their  prices  by  300  percent  in  the  last 
year.  During  the  first  4  months  of  1973 
propane  exports  sold  for  $9.30  per  barrel. 
Last  year  the  price  tag  was  only  $3.20. 

In  addition,  during  last  winter's  fuel 
oil  shortage,  more  than  200,000  barrels 
of  fuel  oil  was  exported  from  the  United 
States.  Similarly,  in  March,  when  most 
experts  were  predicting  a  gasoline  short- 
age, 133,000  barrels  of  gasoline  was  sent 
overseas. 

These  exports  during  the  shortage 
must  be  stopped.  If  the  President  will 
not  act.  Congress  must  force  a  halt  to 
this  throwing  away  of  our  precious  pe- 
troleum resources. 

Specifically,  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  provides  a  congressional  declara- 
tion of  an  emergency  shortage  of  gaso- 
line, fuel  oil,  and  propane.  It  orders  the 
President  to  halt  all  exports  of  these 
three  products  until  the  shortage  no 
longer  exists. 

To  be  perfectly  blunt,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
exports  only  line  the  pockets  of  the  big 
oil  companies  while  consumers  and 
farmers  here  at  home  pay  higher  prices 
and  face  continuing  shortages. 


STEEL  IMPORT  AGREEMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Wagconner), 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
April  25  edition  of  the  Washington  Post 
reports  that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan,  Mr.  Hart,  has 
filed  a  friend  of  the  court  brief  in  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  challenging  the  legality  of 
the  recently  negotiated  steel  import 
limitation  agreements  by  Japanese  and 
European  producers. 

These  agreements,  designed  in  part  to 
protect  domestic  wage  earners,  placed 
limits  on  the  amoimt  of  foreign  steel 
exported  to  the  United  States  from 
the  participating  countries.  Consumers 
Union,  one  of  the  Nation's  most  pres- 
tigious consumer  organizations,  has  sued 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  have  the  agree- 
ments declared  illegal. 

The  impact  on  consumers  in  such 
agreements  is  obvious.  A  limit  on  the 
amoimt  of  foreign  steel  coming  into  the 
United  States  will  obviously  contribute 
to  high  or  higher  prices  for  steel  and  the 
billions  of  consumer  goods  utilizing  steel. 

Not  until  I  read  the  Post  article  did 
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I  fully  grasp  the  precedent-setting  na- 
ture of  this  case,  its  relationship  to  legis- 
lation pending  before  the  Congiess,  and 
its  impact  on  public  interest  issues  which 
includes  as  a  lesser  part  consumer  pro- 
tection issues. 

Consumers  Union,  as  an  advocate  for 
the  special  interests  of  consumers,  of 
course,  argues  that  meeting  the  con- 
sumer need  for  more  competitive  goods 
through  greater  importation  is  now  more 
important  than  protecting  the  needs  of 
domestic  wage  earners  or  a  struggling 
friendly  foreign  nation. 

Consumers  Union  and  other  consumer 
representatives  have  long  held  a  freer 
trade  position.  In  fact,  they  have  argued 
that  this  will  be  one  of  the  missions  of 
an  independent  Consumer  Protection 
Agency — CPA — a  proposal  now  imder- 
going  hearings  in  the  Senate. 

This  CPA  would  be  given  extraordi- 
nary powers  never  before  conferred  on 
an  advocate  to  attempt  to  increase  this 
country's  importation  of  goods  in  the  in- 
terests of  consumers  and  at  the  expense 
of  other  special  Interests. 

Such  a  proposal  should  give  the  Con- 
gress pause.  Do  we  really  want  to  create 
a  CPA  which  can  intrude  into  the  nego- 
tiations of  the  State  Department  and 
oppose  any  position  that  would  result 
in  higher  prices?  Do  we  really  want  to 
create  an  agency  that,  failing  to  im- 
pose its  will  at  the  negotiations  stage, 
can  appeal  the  negotiated  trade  agree- 
ment to  the  courts  and  ask  the  courts  to 
impose  the  CPA's  will  on  the  State  De- 
partment? 

The  effect  of  such  broad  and  sweeping 
authority,  as  proposed  in  some  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  legislation,  on  issues 
that  transcend  mere  consumer  affairs  is 
not  being  adequately  considered,  I  fear. 

What,  for  instance,  should  be  the  posi- 
tion of  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency  on 
the  importation  of  oil  into  this  country? 
In  the  midst  of  an  "energy  crisis,"  the 
consumer  interest  would  appear  to  be  in 
having  available  a  plentiful  and  inexpen- 
sive source  of  oil.  Yet  when  we  begin  to 
look  outside  of  our  boundaries  for 
sources  of  oil,  we  also  go  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  more  consumer  affairs  into 
affairs  of  State. 

For  instance,  there  is  enough  surplus 
in  the  Middle  East  to  meet  our  domestic 
needs.  It  is  estimated  that  by  1980,  one 
out  of  every  five  barrels  of  oil  consumed 
in  the  United  States  will  come  from  the 
country  of  Saudi  Arabia,  alone,  if  we  can 
still  import  it. 

The  Saudi  Arabians,  however,  have  re- 
cently made  it  clear  that  increases  in 
their  oil  exports  will  be  directly  linked  to 
the  United  States'  position  on  the  politi- 
cal crisis  which  exists  between  tlae  Ai'ab 
countries  and  Israel.  In  short,  they  tell 
us,  Arabian  oil  will  be  tied  to  an  altera- 
tion of  this  country's  pro-Israel  stance. 

Supporters  of  a  CPA  have  made  it 
clear  that  balancing  considerations  of 
State,  such  as  our  policy  vis-a-vis  the 
Middle  East  is  not  to  be  a  function  of  the 
CPA.  The  CPA,  they  say,  is  to  be  an  ad- 
vocate of  a  special  interest,  not  a  Judge 
of  the  public  interest,  and  that  noncon- 
sumer  Issues  will  have  to  be  protected  by 
others. 


Yet,  I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  infer 
that  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency,  if 
created,  would  be  compelled  to  protect  oil 
consumer  interests  by  advocating  within 
the  State  Department  a  pro-Arab  stance, 
and  failing  there,  appealing  to  the  courts 
any  pro-Israel  State  Department  deci- 
sion that  could  result  in  higher  oil  prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Consumers  Union 
suit  is  clearly  precedent  for  such  a  de- 
velopment. We,  in  the  Congress,  should 
take  a  long,  hard  look  at  any  proposal — 
even  one  as  popular  as  consumer  pro- 
tection— which  holds  even  the  potential 
to  upset  the  delicate  affairs  of  State  and 
place  our  friends  around  the  world  in 
jeopardy. 


BILL    TO    ESTABLISH    A    CENTRAL 
SECURITY  REVIEW  OFFICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today,  jointly  with  the  gentleman  from 
North  (Carolina  (Mr.  Preyer)  ,  introduced 
a  bill  to  establish  a  Central  Security  Re- 
view OflBce  for  the  coordination  of  the 
administration  of  Federal  personnel  loy- 
alty and  security  programs.  I  have  taken 
this  action  with  a  view  toward  imple- 
menting a  recommendation  to  this  effect 
made  in  the  Preyer  report.  This  report 
of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  which  had  the  subject 
tmder  consideration,  titled  "The  Federal 
Civilian  Employee  Loyalty  Program," 
House  report  No.  92-1637,  was  the  prod- 
uct of  over  2  years  of  extensive  inquiry 
into  the  operation  and  administration  of 
laws  and  procedures  underlying  the  Fed- 
eral civilian  employee  loyalty-security 
program.  Prepared  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Preyer),  the  report  is  a  thorough  and 
detailed  examination  of  the  subject.  A 
number  of  recommendations,  both  for 
legislative  and  executive  branch  action, 
have  been  made  to  remedy  deficiencies 
appearing  in  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram and  to  improve  it. 

It  was  found  that  the  absence  of  cen- 
tralized direction  was  a  major  factor  con- 
tributing to  a  number  of  failures  which 
were  found  to  exist  in  the  administration 
of  the  program.  The  failure  of  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  update  and 
maintain  appropriate  implementing  reg- 
ulations, the  absence  of  uniformity  in 
standards  and  practices,  the  delays  and 
bypassing  of  responsibilities  in  loyalty 
adjudications,  the  failure  in  obvious  cases 
to  dismiss  disloyal  persons  from  non- 
sensitive  positions,  inadequacies  in  in- 
vestigative or  applicant  forms  and  ques- 
tionnaires, the  failure  to  appeal  lower 
court  decisions  adversely  affecting  the 
program,  and  generally  the  uneven  ca- 
pacity and  expertise  among  personnel  of 
the  departments  and  agencies  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  program,  are  all  in  some 
measure,  the  subcommittee  concluded,  to 
be  ascribed  to  this  basic  weakness  in  the 
organization  of  the  program. 

Under  the  complex  of  existing  laws, 
orders,  and  regulations  on  this  subject, 
we  have  a  ship  without  a  helmsman. 


While  by  the  terms  of  section  14  of  Ex- 
ecutive Order  10450  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  is  directed  to  make  "a  con- 
tinuing study"  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  order  is  being  implemented  by  the 
departments  and  agencies  and,  by  the 
provisions  of  section  13,  the  Attorney 
General  is  requiied  to  render  advice  to 
the  heads  of  departments  and  agencies 
in  the  maintenance  of  an  appropriate 
employee  security  program,  these  func- 
tions delegated  and  reposed  in  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  Attorney 
General  are  at  best  advisory  only.  The 
delegation  also  suffers  more  gravely 
from  the  fact,  as  the  Preyer  report  points 
out.  that  it  is  reposed  in  two  agencies 
which  have  primary  operating  respon- 
sibilities in  the  execution  of  the  program. 
They  should  not  be  required  to  be  the 
judge  of  their  own  performance. 

Moreover,  as  the  subcommittee  advises, 
in  reporting  upon  the  successes  or  fail- 
ures of  a  program  in  which  they  have  op- 
erating responsibilities,  these  two  agen- 
cies are  not  likely  to  acknowledge  failures 
in  their  mission  or  in  the  execution  of 
their  responsibilities.  It  is  not  enough 
that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
the  Attorney  General  should  "report  to 
the  President"  on  the  program.  Obvi- 
ously, in  view  of  his  many  burdens  the 
President  cannot  see  to  their  day-to-day 
operation.  He  can  maintain  necessary 
oversight  and  exercLse  the  required  au- 
thority only  through  an  independent 
centralized  agency  having  responsibility 
for  the  coordination  of  the  overall  pro- 
gram with  power  to  act,  that  is,  not  only 
to  advise,  but  also  to  exercise  the  req- 
uisite executive  authority. 

While  the  discussion  in  the  report  and 
the  recommendation  on  this  subject  was 
directed  to  the  loyalty-security  program 
maintained  under  Executive  Order  10450 
and  regulations  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, the  bill  would  be  applicable  to 
all  present  loyalty  and  security  programs, 
not  only  thase  relating  to  Federal  civilian 
employment,  but  would  also  include  the 
industrial  security  and  industrial  defense 
facilities  programs  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  as  well  as  the 
port  and  vessel  security  program  now 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  under  the  Magnuson  Act. 

These  are  similar  and  related  pro- 
grams, a  complex  process  of  investiga- 
tion^ evaluation,  and  adjudication  for  de- 
termining suitability  or  eligibility  of  in- 
dividuals for  employment  or  access  to 
sensitive  facilities.  Yet  each  has  its  own 
rubric,  with  widespread  division  of  re- 
sponsibilities among  and  within  the 
agencies  responsible  for  their  adminis- 
tration. The  programs  encompass  a  vast 
field.  Involving  literally  millions  of  indi- 
viduals in  public  and  private  employ- 
ment. Huge  sums  are  expended  in  their 
maintenance.  Despite  these  facts  there 
is  no  centralization  of  authority  for  over- 
sight and  coordination. 

Take  for  example  the  operation  and 
administration  of  the  loyalty-security 
program  relating  to  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployment. Responsibility  for  the  actual 
performance  of  investigations  is  divided 
among  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the 
Federal  Bureau   of   Investigation,   and 
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those  agencies  maintaining  investigative 
facilities,  including  the  Departments  of 
State,  Defense,  Treasury,  Justice,  and 
the  Postal  Service,  Moreover,  in  some 
important  aspects  of  the  investigative 
process  each  employing  department  and 
agency  of  the  Government  is  involved, 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  preparing  and 
requiring  response  to  appUcant  forms,  in 
the  conduct  of  interviews,  and  the  review 
and  evaluation  of  investigative  reports. 

Likewise  in  the  evaluation  and  adjudi- 
cation of  an  individual's  suitability  for 
employment,  there  is  a  division  of  re- 
sponsibility between  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  each  of  the  employing 
departments  and  agencies.  During  the 
initial  period  of  1  year,  after  the  effective 
date  of  an  applicant's  appointment,  the 
Commission  has  jurisdiction  concurrent- 
ly with  each  of  the  departments  and 
agencies  to  evaluate  and  adjudicate  an 
applicant's  suitability  for  employment 
on  loyalty  grounds.  The  Commissions 
authority,  however,  is  exercised  only  with 
respect  to  individuals  seeking  appoint- 
ment in  the  competitive  service,  and  ac- 
cess to  nonsensitive  positions  therein. 

With  respect  to  sensitive  positions  in 
the  competitive  service  and  all  positions 
in  the  excepted  service,  the  departments 
and  agencies  are  confided  sole  authority 
or  responsibihty  for  denials  or  removals 
on  loyalty,  security,  and  other  suitability 
grounds.  After  the  expiration  of  the  one 
year  period,  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies are  each  confided  sole  responsibility 
for  the  removal  of  persons  in  all  positions 
for  whatever  cause.  There  is,  moreover, 
an  absence  of  uniformity  of  practice 
among  and  within  the  agencies,  and  it  is 
evident  from  the  testimony  adduced  that 
there  is  considerable  confusion  among 
administrative  personnel  as  to  their 
authority,  and  a  noticeable  disparity  in 
the  adequacy  of  their  training. 

It  is  evident  that  this  widespread  di- 
vision of  responsibility  inevitably  pre- 
sents opportunities  for  a  duplication  of 
effort  or  a  bypassing  of  responsibihty.  We 
do  not  by  any  means  suggest  that  a  sys- 
tem of  divided  or  concurrent  respon- 
sibihty Is  in  itself  an  evil.  On  the  con- 
trary, under  certain  circumstances  it  may 
well  be  a  positive  virtue,  particularly  in 
the  field  of  intelligence  so  as  to  minimize 
the  possibility  for  sabotage  of  the  pro- 
gram. Nor  do  we  by  any  means  suggest 
that  responsibihty  for  the  evaluation  and 
adjudication  of  employee  eligibihty  be 
withdrawn  from  the  departments  and 
agencies.  It  is  important  that  these  re- 
sponsibilities be  retained  by  them  and 
that  they  carry  them  out.  It  is  neverthe- 
less a  condition  which  requires  central- 
ized direction  so  as  effectively  to  coor- 
dinate the  effort,  to  cope  with  imeven 
capacities  of  the  participants,  and  to 
avoid  waste.  Indeed,  we  believe  that  sev- 
eral millions  of  doUare  can  be  saved 
through  such  centralized  control.  A  pres- 
ent cost  study  undertaken  by  the  Gov- 
errunent  Accounting  OfiQce,  when  com- 
pleted, we  beUeve,  will  fully  support  this 
conclusion. 

The  need  for  centralized  direction  for 
such  programs  has  long  been  recognized 
but  never  remedied.  In  the  first  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  loyalty  program 
imdertaken  by  the  Government,  Presi- 


dent Truman's  Commission  on  Employee 
Loyalty,  in  November  1946,  recommended 
that  an  independent  overall  centralized 
authority,  acting  for  and  on  behalf  of 
the  President,  be  created  to  oversee  the 
responsibilities  conferred  upon  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  in  the  execution 
of  a  loyalty  program.  Pursuant  to  this 
recommendation,  such  an  agency  was 
created  and  designated  the  Loyalty  Re- 
view Board  on  the  promulgation  in  1947 
of  Executive  Order  9835,  the  first  com- 
prehensive loyalty  program  ever  estab- 
lished by  the  U.S.  Government.  The 
Board,  however,  was  estabUshed  with  ad- 
visory p)owers  only,  and  there  was  some 
confusion  as  to  its  responsibiUties  which 
led  to  litigation.  Again  in  1952,  the  In- 
terdepartmental Committee  on  Internal 
Security  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, which  conducted  an  investigation  of 
the  employee  "security  program  " — as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  then  existing  "loyal- 
ty program" — undertaken  at  the  direc- 
tion of  President  Truman,  again  found 
need  for  a  central  review  of  procedures 
pursued  \\  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies. 

Prior  to  tiie  1953  change  in  adminis- 
tration, President  Truman  had  appointed 
a  committee  to  study  the  implementa- 
tion of  these  recommendations  and  to 
combine  the  loyalty,  security,  and  suita- 
bility programs.  Its  work  was  not  com- 
pleted when  President  Eisenhower  took 
office  and,  in  April  of  1953,  he  revoked 
Executive  Order  9835  on  the  promulga- 
tion of  Executive  Order  10450.  This  su- 
perseding order,  now  in  effect,  substan- 
tially adopted  the  basic  loyalty  program 
of  the  prior  Truman  order,  but  In  line 
with  some  recommendations  derived 
from  the  prior  studies  which  had  been 
initiated  by  President  Truman,  the  new 
order  combined  the  security  program 
with  the  principal  features  of  the  loyalty 
program  previously  in  effect. 

The  new  order,  however,  failed  to  pro- 
vide for  a  centralized  agency  to  coordi- 
nate the  newly  combined  programs.  This 
order  which,  together  with  civil  service 
regulations,  form  the  basis  for  the  pres- 
ent Federal  civilian  loyalty  and  security 
programs,  have  not  been  wholly  effective. 
The  absence  of  centralized  direction  has 
proved  to  be  a  grave  point  of  weakness. 

This  has  been  found  to  be  so  not  only 
in  a  privately  conducted  examination  of 
Its  administration  by  a  special  committee 
of  the  New  York  City  Bar  Association, 
which  reported  in  1956,  but  also  by  a 
nonpartisan  Government  Commission 
created  by  joint  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress in  1955,  known  as  the  Wright  Com- 
mission, which  had  undertaken  investi- 
gation and  inquiry  of  all  security  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Government. 
Reporting  in  1957,  the  Wright  Commis- 
sion's recommendation  that  a  central  se- 
curity ofBce  be  established  has  likewise 
never  been  implemented.  A  similar  rec- 
ommendation now  made  in  the  report 
of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Internal  Security,  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, remains  to  be  acted  upon. 

The  bill  would  thus  establish  a  Cen- 
tral Security  Review  Office  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  headed  by  a 
Director,  who  will  be  assisted  by  a  Dep- 


uty Dhector  and  three  Assistant  Direc- 
tors, to  coordinate  the  programs  and  to 
require  compliance  with  the  directives 
of  the  Office  when  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Director's  principal  functions 
will  be,  in  short,  as  follows: 

First,  to  conduct  continuing  surveys 
and  inspections  of  the  administration  of 
loyalty  and  security  programs,  and  on 
the  basis  of  these  siureys  and  inspec- 
tions the  Director  shall  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  executive  agencies 
concerned  for  such  changes  in  loyalty 
and  security  regulations,  practices  and 
procedures,  as  he  determines  to  be  nec- 
sary  or  advisable  in  the  interest  of  uni- 
formity, simplicity,  effectiveness,  and 
economy. 

Second,  to  compile  and  maintain  ap- 
propriate statistical  records  with  respect 
to  the  results  of  each  loyalty  and  secu- 
rity program  administered  or  supervised 
by  executive  agencies. 

Third,  to  prepare  plans  and  recom- 
mendations for  suitable  in-service  train- 
ing programs  to  provide  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  security  officers  in  all  relevant 
aspects  of  their  duties  and  to  provide 
for  an  adequate  and  free  flow  of  in- 
formation between  them  and  the  intelli- 
gence community. 

Foiu"th,  to  receive,  investigate,  and 
evaluate  complaints  made  on  behalf  of 
Federal  employees  by  recognized  labor 
or  employee  organizations,  or  by  Gov- 
ernment contractors  and  labor  organi- 
zations with  respect  to  the  administra- 
tion of  loyalty  and  security  programs. 

Fifth,  on  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  promulgate  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  the  Director  may  determine 
to  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  imi- 
form,  effective,  and  economical  admin- 
istration of  the  loyalty  and  security 
programs. 

Sixth,  to  make  annual  reports  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  concerning 
the  operations  of  the  Office  and  to  make 
such  special  reports  concerning  the  op- 
eration of  any  loyalty  and  security  pro- 
gram upon  request  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress,  or  either  House 
thereof,  or  any  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee of  either  House  having  oversight 
responsibihties  regarding  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  act. 

I  beUeve  this  bill  is  a  much  needed 
corrective  measure.  I  shall  welcome  the 
comments  of  Members  and  the  public  on 
the  measure,  and  will  seek  their  testi- 
mony in  hearings  on  the  bill. 


SACRIFICING  MORALS  TO  CULTURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Podell)  is 
recognized  for  1?  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
saw  the  signing  of  a  number  of  Soviet- 
American  agreements,  including  accords 
on  transportation,  agriculture  and  ocean- 
ography. I  am  pleased  to  see  tangible 
proof  that  the  detente  we  have  been 
hearing  so  much  about  really  exists.  I 
hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  wil'  continue  to  enjoy  the 
current  state  of  warm  relations  far  Into 
the  future. 
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However,  there  is  one  agreement  signed 
yesterday  which  I  feel  does  a  great  dis- 
service to  our  Nation.  That  is  the  new 
cultural  exchange  agreement,  to  which 
the  President  regrettably  gave  his  im- 
primatur. 

This  new  agreement  expands  on  the 
first  cultural  exchange  agreement  made 
in  1959,  and  will  be  in  effect  until  1979. 
It  provides  for  increased  niunbers  of  ex- 
change students  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. In  addition,  there  would  be  at  least 
10  major  performing  arts  groups  and  35 
individual  performers  sent  to  each 
other's  country 

On  the  surface,  this  appears  to  be  a 
good  agreement.  Whenever  a  Soviet  per- 
forming company— particularly  the  Bol- 
shoi  or  one  of  the  other  great  Soviet  bal- 
let troupes — performs  here,  the  reviews 
are  imiformly  excellent.  Russian  ballet 
is  world  renowned  for  the  technical  bril- 
hance  of  its  dancers.  There  are  orches- 
tras and  individual  musicians  of  great 
talent  who  will  be  permitted  to  perform 
here  for  the  first  time. 

But  there  aas  already  been  negative 
response  to  this  new  accord.  Only  a  few 
days  ago,  a  troupe  of  dancers  from  New 
York  City,  the  well-known  and  highly 
talented  members  of  the  American  Bal- 
let Theatre,  were  here  in  Washington 
protesting  against  the  new  cultural  ex- 
change treaty.  They  protested  that,  un- 
der the  terms  of  this  agreement,  the 
American  Ballet  Theatre  would  be 
turned  out  of  its  annual  Lincoln  Center 
engagement  so  that  the  Leningrad-Kirov 
company  could  perform  there  instead.  As 
a  result,  150  American  artists  will  lose 
valuable  jobs. 

This  in  itself  would  be  bad  enough  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  Leningrad- 
Kirov  Ballet  company  has  already  be- 
come notorious  for  its  treatment  of  one 
of  Its  finest  performers,  Valery  Panov. 
Panov  first  came  to  American  attention 
when  he  and  his  wife,  also  a  member  of 
the  Kirov  BaUet,  sought  permission  to 
emigrate  to  Israel.  They  felt  that  they 
could  not  be  free  to  perform  as  true  art- 
ists in  the  Soviet  Union,  because  of  the 
politicization  of  the  arts  in  that  country. 
As  a  result  of  his  wish  to  emigrate  to 
Israel,  both  Panov  and  his  wife  have  been 
fired  from  their  jobs  at  the  Kirov.  In  ad- 
dition, Panov  has  been  subjected  to  all 
maimer  of  psychological  brutality.  Per- 
haps the  crudest  of  his  tortures  was  his 
recent  experience  in  which  he  was  im- 
prisoned in  a  cell  with  a  number  of 
amputees,  men  who  had  lost  their  legs. 
It  would  take  the  most  insensitive  mind 
not  to  appreciate  the  anguish  this  must 
have  caused  to  a  man  who  has  devoted 
his  life  to  expressing  the  beauty  of  mo- 
tion through  his  own  legs. 

Today  Panov  and  his  wife  are  living 
in  Leningrad,  still  waiting  to  be  granted 
permission  to  leave.  They  are  told  that 
if  they  stop  "making  trouble,"  they  will 
be  permitted  to  dance  again.  But  as  long 
as  they  are  not  free  to  perform  as  they 
choose  in  the  Soviet  Union,  they  will 
continue  to  be  "troublemakers." 

There  are  other  instances  of  persecu- 
tions of  cultural  figures  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  most  famous  is  Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn,  the  brilliant  author  of  Can- 
cer Ward  and  August  1914.  For  years  he 


has  been  hounded  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment and  despised  by  the  members  of 
the  Soviet  literary  establishment,  be- 
cause he  has  dared  criticize  the  Russian 
Government  in  his  novels.  The  Russian 
Goverrunent  has  forbidden  the  circula- 
tion of  his  books  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Panov  and  Solzhenitsyn  are  only  two 
among  many.  It  seems  that  the  closer 
Russia's  economic  ties  become  with  the 
West,  the  more  stringent  it  makes  its 
cultural  restrictions.  While  Chairman 
Brezlinev  is  conducting  his  summit  talks 
here  in  Washington,  the  Russians  are 
busy  jamming  American  radio  broad- 
casts. While  Panov  and  Solzhenitsyn  are 
being  persecuted.  President  Nixon  rushes 
to  sign  a  cultural  trade  agreement  that 
extends  the  exchange  program  for  6 
years  without  getting  any  concessions  on 
a  freer  atmosphere  for  cultural  expres- 
sion in  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  am  sad  to  say  that  President  Nixon 
passed  up  a  golden  opportunity  to  exert 
his  influence  to  improve  the  quahty  of 
life  for  3  million  Soviet  citizens.  What  he 
has  done  instead  was  to  give  his  tacit 
approval  to  the  incredible  restrictions 
placed  on  cultural  activities  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  indicating  that  he  found  none  of 
the  persecution,  harassment  or  censor- 
ship offensive  either  to  him  or  to  the 
American  people  he  purports  to  repre- 
sent. 

Unfortunately  the  President  is  so  an- 
xious to  win  kudos  for  his  diplomatic 
coups  that  he  forgets  that  there  are  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  many  people  at 
stake  in  this  agreement.  The  dancers  of 
the  American  Ballet  Theatre,  Valery 
Panov  and  his  wife,  Alexander  Solzhenit- 
syn, Mstislav  Rostropovich,  and  thou- 
sands of  others,  well-known  and  obscure, 
are  being  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  de- 
tente. Somebody  should  have  reminded 
the  President  that  cultural  exchange  and 
concern  for  human  freedom  and  moral 
behavior  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 


HEARINGS  ON  ANTITRUST  ASPECTS 
OF  FOOD  PRICE  RISE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
annoimce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Monopohes  and  Conmiercial  Law  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will  hold  2 
days  of  public  hearings  on  June  27  and 
28,  1973,  to  investigate  the  extent  to 
which  anti-competitive  practices  and  in- 
dustry structure  may  have  contributed  to 
increasing  food  prices;  and  to  inquire 
into  federal  antitrust  enforcement  ac- 
tions and  techniques.  The  hearings  will 
be  held  in  room  2141  Rayburn  House  Of- 
fice Building,  and  will  begin  each  day  at 
10  a.m.  Subsequent  hearings  will  be  held 
following  the  July  recess. 


THE       1852       INDEPENDENCE      DAY 
SPEECH  BY  FREDERICK  DOUGLASS 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 


in  1852  at  an  Independence  Day  ob- 
servance, the  great  American  Frederick 
Douglass,  delivered  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous orations  in  the  annals  of  the  Na- 
tion's struggle  for  justice.  The  speech, 
entitled  "The  Meaning  of  July  Fourth 
for  the  Negro,"  was  given  at  Corui- 
thian  Hall  in  Rochester,  N.Y..  on  July  5 
of  that  year.  To  this  day.  this  address  is 
one  of  the  most  profound  and  powerful 
statements  ever  made  against  slavery 
and  the  oppression  of  human  beings. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  this  year 
on  July  4,  this  great  speech  by  Frederick 
Douglass  will  be  reenacted  by  the  dLs- 
tinguished  actor,  Mr.  James  Earl  Jones. 
The  presentation  will  take  place  at  the 
"Cedar  Hill"  home  of  Frederick  Douglass, 
a  national  historic  site  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  It  is  an  honor  for  me 
to  support  this  event,  which  will  be 
sponsored  by  the  Afro-American  Bicen- 
tennial Corporation,  in  corporation  with 
the  National  Park  Service. 

Mr.  Jones'  reenactment  of  the  ora- 
tion will  be  presented  against  a  back- 
ground of  Afro-American  history  and 
cultural  expression.  The  very  worthwhile 
purposes  of  this  event  will  be  to  effec- 
tively recapture  the  significance  of  an 
auspicious  moment  in  American  history, 
and  to  call  attention  to  the  importance 
of  the  black  role  in  the  forthcoming  Bi- 
centennial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  those  who  will  not 
be  able  to  attend  the  occasion  at  Cedar 
Hill,  I  am  submitting  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record  the  complete  text  of  this 
imforgettable  and  stirring  address  by 
Frederick  Douglass. 

The  Meaning  op  July  Fourth  for  the 

Mecro 

(Oratloa  by  Frederick  Douglass.  Corinthian 

Hall,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  July  6, 1852) 
Mr.  President.  Friends  and  Fellow  Cltiaens : 

He  who  could  address  this  audience  with- 
out a  quailing  sensation  has  stronger  nerves 
than  I  have.  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
appeared  as  a  speaker  before  any  assemblv 
more  shrlnklngly,  nor  with  greater  distrust  of 
my  abUlty,  than  I  do  this  day.  A  feeling  ha.s 
crept  over  me  quite  unfavorable  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  my  limited  powers  of  speech.  The 
task  before  me  is  one  which  requires  much 
previous  thought  and  study  for  Its  proper 
performance.  I  know  what  apologies  of  thl.? 
sort  are  generally  considered.  Should  I  seem 
at  ease,  my  appearance  would  much  mis- 
represent me.  The  little  experience  I  have 
had  In  addressing  public  meetings,  in  coun- 
try school  houses,  avaUs  me  nothing  on  the 
present  occasion. 

The  papers  and  placards  say  that  I  am  to 
deliver  a  Fourth  of  July  Oration.  This  cer- 
tainly sounds  large,  and  out  of  the  common 
way,  for  me.  It  is  true  that  I  have  often  had 
the  privilege  to  speak  in  this  beautiful  Hall, 
and  to  address  many  who  now  honor  me 
with  their  presence.  But  neither  their  famil- 
iar faces,  nor  the  perfect  gage  I  think  I  have 
of  Corinthian  Hall  seems  to  free  me  from 
embarrassment. 

The  fact  Is.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
distance  between  this  platform  and  the  slave 
plantation,  from  which  I  escaped.  Is  con- 
siderable, and  the  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come in  getting  from  the  latter  to  the  former 
are  by  no  means  slight.  That  I  am  here  to- 
day is,  to  me.  a  matter  of  astonishment  as 
well  as  of  gratitude.  You  wUl  not.  there- 
fore, be  surprised,  if  in  what  I  have  to  say 
I  evince  no  elaborate  preparation,  nor  grace 
my  speech  with  any  high  sounding  exordium. 
With  little  experience  and  with  less  learning. 
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I  have  been  able  to  throw  my  thoughts  hast- 
ily and  Imperfectly  together;  and  tnistlng 
to  your  patient  and  generous  Indulgence,  I 
wUl  proceed  to  lay  them  belore  you. 

This,  for  the  purpose  of  this  celebration, 
io  the  Fourth  of  July.  It  is  the  birthday  of 
your  National  Independence,  and  of  your 
political  freedom.  This,  to  you,  ts  what  the 
H-issover  was  to  the  emancipated  people  of 
God.  It  carries  your  minds  bade  to  the  day, 
sind  to  the  act  of  your  great  deliverance;  and 
xo  the  signs,  aind  to  the  wonders,  associated 
with  that  act.  and  that  day.  This  celebra- 
tion also  marks  the  beginning  of  another 
year  of  your  national  life;  and  reminds  you 
that  the  Republic  of  America  is  now  76  ye.irs 
old.  I  am  gtad,  fellow-citizens,  that  your  na- 
tion ts  so  young.  Seventy-six  years,  though  a 
good  old  age  for  a  man,  is  but  a  mere  speck 
in  Uae  life  of  a  nation.  Three  score  years  and 
ten  16  the  allotted  time  fcr  individual  men; 
but  nations  number  their  years  by  thou- 
sands. According  to  this  fact,  you  are,  even 
i\07i.  only  in  the  beginning  of  your  national 
career,  still  lingering  In  the  period  of  child- 
hood. I  repeat,  I  am  glad  this  is  so.  There  Is 
liope  in  the  thought,  and  hope  Is  much 
needed,  under  the  dark  clouds  which  lower 
above  the  horizon.  The  eye  of  the  reformer  is 
met  with  angry  flashes,  portending  disastrous 
times;  but  his  heart  may  well  beat  lighter  at 
the  thought  that  America  is  young,  and  that 
sh*  is  still  In  the  impressible  stage  of  her 
eslstence.  May  he  not  hope  that  high  les- 
sons of  wisdom,  of  justice  and  of  truth,  will 
yet  give  direction  to  her  destiny?  Were  the 
nation  older,  the  patriot's  heart  might  be 
sadder,  and  the  reformer's  brow  heavier.  Its 
future  might  be  shrouded  in  gloom,  and  the 
hope  of  Its  prophets  go  out  in  sorrow.  There 
is  consolidation  In  the  thought  that  America 
Is  young.  Great  streams  are  not  easily  turned 
from  channels,  worn  deep  In  the  course  of 
ages.  They  may  sometimes  rise  in  quiet  and 
stately  majesty,  and  inundate  the  land,  re- 
freshing and  fertilizing  the  earth  with  their 
mysterious  properties.  They  may  also  rise 
In  wrath  and  fury,  and  bear  away,  on  their 
angry  waves,  the  accumulated  wealth  of 
years  of  toll  and  hardship.  They,  however, 
^rradually  flow  back  to  the  same  old  chan- 
nel, and  flow  on  as  serenely  as  ever.  But, 
while  the  river  may  not  be  turned  aside.  It 
may  dry  up,  and  leave  nothing  behind  but 
the  withered  branch,  and  the  imsightly  rock, 
to  bowl  in  tbe  abyss-sweeping  wind,  the  sad 
tale  of  departed  glory.  As  with  rivers  so  with 
nations. 

Pellow-cltizens,  I  shall  not  presume  to 
dwell  at  length  on  the  associations  that 
cluster  about  this  day.  The  simple  story  of 
It  is,  that,  76  years  ago,  the  people  of  this 
country  were  British  subjects.  The  style  and 
title  of  your  "sovereign  people"  (in  which 
you  now  glory)  was  not  then  born.  You 
were  under  the  British  Crown.  Your  fathers 
esteemed  the  English  Government  as  the 
home  government;  and  England  as  the 
fatherland.  This  home  government,  you 
know,  although  a  consklerable  distance  from 
your  home,  did,  in  the  exercise  of  its  pc^ental 
prerogatives,  impose  upon  its  colonial  chil- 
dren, such  restraints,  burdens  and  limita- 
tions, as,  in  Its  mature  Judgmeut,  it  deemed 
wise,  right  and  proper. 

But  your  fathers,  who  bad  not  adopted 
the  fashionable  idea  of  this  day,  of  the  In- 
fallibility of  government,  and  tbe  absolute 
character  of  Its  acts,  prestuaaed  to  differ 
from  the  home  govemnaeut  in  respect  to  the 
wisdom  and  the  Justice  of  some  of  those 
burdens  and  restraints.  They  went  so  far  In 
their  excitement  as  to  pronouru*  the  meas- 
ures of  go\'emment  unjust,  unreasonable, 
and  oppressive,  and  altogether  such  as  ought 
not  to  be  quietly  submitted  to.  I  scarcely 
need  say.  fellow-citizens,  that  my  opinion  of 
those  measures  fully  accwds  with  that  of 
your  fathers.  Such  a  declaration  of  agree- 
ment on  my  part  would  not  be  worth  much 
to  anybody.  It  would  certainly  prove  nothing 


as  to  what  part  I  might  have  taken  had  I 
lived  during  the  great  controversy  of  1776. 
To  say  now  that  America  was  right,  and 
England  wrong,  is  exceedingly  easy.  Every- 
body can  say  it;  the  dastard,  not  less  than 
the  noble  brave,  can  flippantly  descant  on  the 
t:,Tanny  of  England  towards  the  American 
Colonies.  It  is  fashionable  to  do  so;  but  there 
was  a  time  when,  to  pronounce  against  Eng- 
land, and  in  favor  of  the  cause  of  the  col- 
onies, tried  men's  souls.  They  who  did  so 
were  accounted  in  their  day  plotters  of  mis- 
cliief,  agitators  and  rebels,  dangerous  men. 
To  side  with  the  right  against  the  wrong, 
v.-lth  the  weak  against  the  strong,  and  with 
the  oppressed  against  the  oppressor!  here 
lies  the  merit,  and  the  one  which,  of  all 
others,  seems  unfashionable  in  our  day.  The 
cause  of  liberty  may  be  stabbed  by  the  men 
who  glory  In  the  deeds  of  your  fathers.  But, 
to  proceed. 

Feeling  themselves  harshly  and  unjustly 
treated,  by  the  home  government,  your 
fathers,  like  men  of  honesty,  and  men  of 
spirit,  earnestly  sought  redress.  They  peti- 
tioned and  remonstrated;  they  did  so  in  a 
decorous,  respectful,  and  loyal  manner.  Their 
conduct  was  wholly  unexceptionable.  This, 
however,  did  not  answer  the  purpose.  They 
saw  themselves  treated  with  sovereign  lu- 
difl'erence.  coldness  and  scorn.  Yet  they  per- 
severed. They  were  not  the  men  to  look  back. 

As  the  sheet  anchor  takes  a  firmer  hold, 
when  the  ship  Is  tossed  by  the  storm,  so  did 
the  cause  of  your  fathers  grow  stronger  as  It 
breasted  the  chiMing  Masts  of  kingly  dis- 
pleasure. The  greatest  and  best  of  British 
statesmen  admitted  its  Justice,  and  the  lof- 
tiest eloquence  of  the  British  Senate  came  to 
its  support.  But,  witli  that  blindness  which 
seems  to  be  the  unvarying  cliaracterlstics  of 
tyrants,  since  Pharaoh  and  his  hosts  were 
drowned  In  the  Eed  Sea,  the  British  Govern- 
ment persisted  in  the  exactions  complained 
of. 

The  madness  of  this  course,  we  believe,  is 
admitted  now,  even  by  England;  but  we  fear 
the  lesson  is  wholly  loet  on  otur  present  rulers. 

Oppression  makes  a  wise  man  mad.  Your 
fathers  were  wise  men,  and  If  they  did  not 
go  mad,  they  became  restive  under  this  treat- 
ment. They  felt  themselves  the  victims  of 
grievous  wrongs,  wholly  Incurable  in  their 
colonial  capacity.  With  brave  men  there  is 
always  a  remedy  foe  oppression.  Just  here,  the 
Idea  of  a  total  separation  of  the  colonies 
from  the  crown  was  born!  It  was  a  startling 
Idea,  much  mere  so  than  we,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  regard  It.  The  timid  and  the  prudent 
(as  has  been  Intimated)  of  that  day  were,  of 
course,  shocked  and  alarmed  toy  it. 

Such  people  lived  then,  bad  lived  before, 
and  will,  probably,  ever  have  a  place  on  this 
planet;  and  their  course  in  respeet  to  any 
great  change  (no  naatter  how  great  the  good 
to  be  attained,  or  the  wrong  to  be  redressed 
by  It) ,  may  be  calculated  with  as  much  pre- 
cision as  can  be  the  course  of  the  stars.  They 
hate  all  changes,  but  sUver,  gold  and  copper 
change!  Of  this  sort  of  change  they  are  al- 
ways strongly  in  favor. 

These  people  were  called  Tories  in  the  days 
of  your  fathers;  and  the  appellation,  prob- 
ably, conveyed  the  same  Idea  that  Is  meant 
by  a  more  modern,  though  a  somewhat  less 
euphonious  term,  which  we  often  find  In  our 
papers,  applied  to  sonae  of  ovx  old  politi- 
cians. 

Their  opposition  to  tbe  then  dangerous 
thought  was  earnest  and  powerful;  but,  amid 
all  their  terror  and  affrighted  vociferations 
against  It.  the  alarming  and  revolutionary 
Idea  moved  on,  and  the  country  with  it. 

On  the  2nd  of  July,  1776,  the  old  Conti- 
nental Congress,  to  the  dismay  ot  the  lovers 
of  ease,  and  the  worshipers  of  property, 
clothed  tliat  dreadful  idea  with  an  the  au- 
thority of  national  sanction.  They  did  so  in 
the  form  of  a  resoltition;  and  as  we  seldom 
hit  upon  resolutions,  drawn  up  In  our  day, 
whose  transparency  is  at  all  equal  to  tbis, 


It  mav  refresh  your  minds  and  help  my  story 
if  I  read  It, 

"Bcsolved,  That  these  tinlted  colonies  are, 
and  of  right,  ought  to  be  free  and  Independ- 
ent States;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all 
allegiance  to  the  British  Crown;  and  that  all 
political  connection  between  them  and  the 
State  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
dissolved." 

Citizens,  your  fathers  made  good  that  res- 
olution. They  succeeded;  and  today  you  reap 
the  fruits  of  their  success.  The  freedom 
gained  is  yours;  and  you,  therefore,  may 
properly  celebrate  this  aniuversary.  The  4th 
of  July  is  the  first  great  fact  In  your  na- 
tion's history — the  very  ringbolt  in  the  chain 
of  your  yet  undeveloped  destiny. 

Pride  and  patriotian.  not  less  than  grati- 
tude, prompt  you  to  celebrate  and  to  hold 
it  In  perpetual  remembrance.  I  have  said  that 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  the  ring- 
bolt to  the  chain  of  your  nation's  destiny; 
so,  Indeed,  I  regard  it.  The  principles  con- 
tained in  that  Instrument  are  saving  prin- 
ciples. Stand  by  those  principles,  be  true  to 
them  on  all  occasions.  In  all  places,  against 
all  foes,  and  at  whatever  cost. 

From  the  round  top  of  your  ship  of  state, 
dark  and  threatening  clouds  may  be  seen. 
Heavy  billows,  like  mountains  in  the  dis- 
tance, disclose  to  the  leeward  huge  forms  of 
filnty  rocks!  That  bolt  drawn,  that  chain 
broken,  and  all  Is  lost.  Cling  to  this  day — 
cling  to  It,  and  to  its  princ^les.  with  the 
grasp  of  a  storm- tossed  mariner  to  a  spar  at 
midnight. 

Tlie  coming  Into  being  of  a  nation,  in  any 
circumstances.  Is  an  interesting  event.  But, 
besides  general  considerations,  there  were 
peculiar  circumstances  which  makes  the  ad- 
vent of  this  republic  an  event  of  special  at- 
tractiveness. 

The  whole  scene,  as  I  look  back  to  It,  was 
simple,  dignified  and  sublime.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  at  the  time,  stood  at  the 
insignificant  number  of  three  millions.  The 
country  was  poor  in  the  munitions  of  war. 
Tlie  population  was  weak  and  scattered,  and 
the  cotuitry  a  wilderness  unsubdued.  There 
were  then  no  means  of  concert  and  combina- 
tion, such  as  exist  now.  Neither  steam  nor 
lightning  had  then  been  reduced  to  order 
and  discipline.  From  the  Potomac  to  the 
Delaware  was  a  journey  of  many  days.  Under 
these,  and  innumerable  other  disadvantages, 
your  fathers  declared  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence and  triumphed. 

Fellow  Citizens,  I  am  not  wanting  in  re- 
spect for  the  fathers  of  this  republic.  The 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
were  brave  meiL  They  were  great  men,  too — 
great  enough  to  give  frame  to  a  great  age.  It 
does  not  often  happen  to  a  nation  to  raise, 
at  one  time,  such  a  number  of  truly  great 
men.  Tbe  point  from  whieh  I  am  compelled 
to  view  them  Is  not,  certainly,  the  most  fa- 
vorable; and  yet  I  cannot  contemplate  their 
great  deeds  with  less  than  admiration.  They 
were  statesmen,  patriots  and  heroes,  and  for 
the  good  they  did,  and  the  principles  they 
contended  for,  I  wlU  unite  with  you  to  honor 
their  memory. 

They  loved  their  country  better  than  their 
own  private  Interests;  and,  though  this  Is  not 
the  highest  form  of  human  excellence,  all  will 
concede  that  It  is  a  rare  virtue,  and  that 
when  it  is  exhibited  it  ought  to  command 
respect.  He  who  wiU,  Intelligently,  lay  down 
his  life  for  his  coimtry  Is  a  man  whom  it  is 
not  in  human  nature  to  despise.  Your  fathers 
staked  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their 
sacred  honor,  on  the  cause  of  their  country. 
In  their  admiration  of  liberty,  they  lost  sight 
of  all  other  interests. 

They  were  peace  men;  bwt  they  preferred 
revolution  to  peaceful  submission  to  bond- 
age. They  were  quiet  men;  but  they  did  not 
shrink  from  agitating  against  oppression. 
They  showed  forbearance;  »ut  that  they 
knew  Its  limits.  They  believed  In  order;  but 
not  in  the  order  of  tyranny. 
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With  them,  nothing  was  "settled"  that 
was  not  right.  With  them.  Justice,  liberty  and 
humanity  were  "final";  not  slavery  and  op- 
pression. You  may  well  cherish  the  memory 
of  such  men.  They  were  great  in  their  day 
and  generation.  Their  solid  manhood  stands 
out  the  more  as  we  contrast  it  with  these 
degenerate  times. 

How  circumspect,  exact  and  proportionate 
were  all  their  movements!  How  unlike  the 
politicians  of  an  hour!  Their  statesmanship 
looked  beyond  the  passing  moment,  and 
stretched  away  In  strength  Into  the  distant 
future.  They  seized  upon  eternal  principles, 
and  set  a  glorious  example  in  their  defence. 
Mark  them! 

Fully  appreciating  the  hardships  to  be  en- 
countered, firmly  believing  in  the  right  of 
their  cause,  honorably  inviting  the  scrutiny 
of  an  on-looking  world,  reverently  appealing 
to  heaven  to  attest  their  sincerity,  soimdly 
comprehending  the  solemn  responsibility 
they  were  about  to  assume,  wisely  measur- 
ing the  terrible  odds  against  them,  your  fa- 
thers, the  fathers  of  this  republic,  did,  most 
deliberately,  under  the  inspiration  of  a 
glorious  patriotism,  and  with  a  sublime  faith 
In  the  great  principles  of  justice  and  free- 
dom, lay  deep,  the  cornerstone  of  the  na- 
tional super-structure,  which  has  risen  and 
still  rises  in  grandeur  around  you. 

Of  this  fundamental  work,  this  day  is  the 
anniversary.  Our  eyes  sue  met  with  demon- 
strations of  joyous  enthusiasm.  Banners  and 
pennants  wave  exultlngly  on  the  breeze.  The 
din  of  business,  too,  is  hushed.  Even  mam- 
mon seems  to  have  quitted  his  grasp  on  this 
day.  The  ear-piercing  fife  and  the  stirring 
drum  unite  their  accents  with  the  ascending 
peal  of  a  thousand  church  bells.  Prayers  are 
made,  hymns  are  sung,  sermons  are  preached 
In  honor  of  this  day;  while  the  quick  mar- 
tial tramp  of  a  great  and  multitudinous  na- 
tion, echoed  back  by  all  the  hills,  valleys 
and  mountains  of  a  vast  continent,  bespeak 
the  occasion  one  of  thrilling  and  universal 
Interest — a  nation's  jubilee. 

Friends  and  citizens,  I  need  not  enter  fur- 
ther into  the  causes  which  led  to  this  anni- 
versary. Many  of  you  understand  them  bet- 
ter than  I  do.  You  could  instruct  me  in 
regard  to  them.  That  is  a  branch  of  knowl- 
edge in  which  you  feel,  perhaps,  a  much 
deeper  interest  than  your  speaker.  The  causes 
which  led  to  the  separation  of  the  colonies 
from  the  British  crown  have  never  lacked 
for  a  tongue.  They  have  all  been  taught  in 
your  common  schools,  narrated  at  your  fire- 
sides, tinfolded  from  your  pulpits,  and  thun- 
dered from  your  legislative  halls,  and  are 
as  familiar  to  you  as  household  words.  They 
form  the  staple  of  yo\u  national  poetry  and 
eloquence. 

I  remember,  also,  that,  as  a  people,  Ameri- 
cans are  remarkably  familiar  with  all  facts 
which  make  In  their  own  favor.  This  is  es- 
teemed by  some  as  a  national  trait — perhaps 
a  national  weakness.  It  is  a  fact,  that  what- 
ever makes  for  the  wealth  or  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  Americans  and  can  be  had  cheap,  will 
be  found  by  Americans.  I  shall  not  be 
charged  with  slandering  Americans  if  I  say 
I  think  the  American  side  of  any  question 
may  be  safely  left  In  American  bands. 

I  leave,  therefore,  the  great  deeds  of  your 
fathers  to  other  gentlemen  whose  claim  to 
have  been  regularly  descended  will  be  less 
likely  to  be  disputed  than  mine! 

My  business,  if  I  have  any  here  today.  Is 
with  the  present.  The  accepted  time  with 
God  and  His  cause  is  the  ever -living  now: 

"Trust  no  future,  however  pleasant, 

Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead; 
Act,  act  in  the  living  present. 
Heart  vrlthin,  and  Ood  overhead." 

We  have  to  do  with  the  past  only  as  we 
can  make  It  useful  to  the  present  and  tc  the 
future.  To  all  inspiring  motives,  to  noble 
deeds  which  can  be  gained  from  the  past,  we 
are  welcome.  But  now  is  the  time,  the  im- 


portant time.  Your  fathers  have  lived,  died, 
and  have  done  much  of  it  well.  You  live 
and  must  die,  and  you  must  do  your  work. 
You  have  no  right  to  enjoy  a  child's  share 
in  the  labor  of  your  fathers,  unless  your 
children  are  to  be  blest  by  your  labors.  You 
have  no  right  to  wear  out  and  waste  the 
hard-earned  fame  of  your  fathers  to  cover 
your  Indolence.  Sydney  Smith  tells  us  that 
men  seldom  eulogize  the  wisdom  and  vir- 
tues of  their  fathers,  but  to  excuse  some 
folly  or  wickedness  of  their  own.  This  truth 
is  not  a  doubtful  one.  There  are  Illustrations 
of  It  near  and  remote,  ancient  and  modern. 
It  was  fashionable,  hundreds  of  years  ago, 
for  the  children  of  Jacob  to  boast,  we  have 
"Abraham  to  our  father,"  when  they  had 
long  lost  Abraham's  faith  and  spirit.  That 
people  contented  themselves  under  the 
shadow  of  Abraham's  great  name,  while  they 
repudiated  the  deeds  which  made  his  name 
great. 

Need  I  remind  you  that  a  similar  thing  Is 
being  done  all  over  this  country  today? 
Need  I  tell  you  that  the  Jews  are  not  the 
only  people  who  built  the  tombs  of  the 
prophets,  and  garnished  the  sepulchers  of 
the  righteous?  Washington  could  not  die 
till  he  had  broken  the  chains  of  his  slaves. 
Yet  his  monument  is  built  up  by  the  price 
of  human  blood,  and  the  traders  in  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  men  shout:  "We  have 
Washington  to  our  father."  Alas!  that  it 
should  be  so;  yet  so  it  is. 

The  evil  that  men  do,  lives  after  them, 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones. 

Fellow-citizens,  pardon  me,  allow  me  to 
ask,  why  am  I  called  upon  to  speak  here  to- 
day? What  have  I,  or  those  I  represent,  to  do 
with  your  national  independence?  Are  the 
great  principles  of  political  freedom  and  of 
natural  Justice,  embodied  in  that  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  extended  to  us?  Am  I, 
therefore,  called  upon  to  bring  our  humble 
offering  to  the  national  altar,  and  to  confess 
the  benefits  and  express  devout  gratitude  for 
the  blessings  resulting  from  your  independ- 
ence to  us? 

Would  to  God,  both  for  your  sakes  and 
ours,  that  an  affirmative  answer  could  be 
truthfully  returned  to  these  questions!  Tben 
would  my  task  be  light,  and  my  burden  easy 
and  delightful.  For  who  is  there  so  cold,  that 
a  nation's  sympathy  could  not  warm  him? 
Who  so  obdurate  and  dead  to  the  claims  of 
gratitude,  that  would  not  thankfully  ac- 
knowledge such  priceless  benefits?  Who  so 
stolid  and  selfish,  that  would  not  give  his 
voice  to  swell  the  hallelujahs  of  a  nation's 
jubilee,  when  the  chains  of  servitude  had 
been  torn  from  his  limbs?  I  am  not  that 
man.  In  a  case  like  that,  the  dumb  might 
eloquently  speak,  and  the  "lame  man  leap 
as  an  hart." 

But  such  is  not  the  state  of  the  case.  I 
say  it  with  a  sad  sense  of  the  disparity  be- 
tween us.  I  am  not  included  within  the  pale 
of  this  glorious  anniversary!  Your  high  in- 
dependence only  reveals  the  Immeasurable 
distance  between  us.  The  blessings  in  which 
you,  this  day,  rejoice,  are  not  enjoyed  in 
common.  The  rich  inheritance  of  justice, 
liberty,  prosperity  and  independence,  be- 
queathed by  your  fathers,  is  shared  by  you, 
not  by  me.  The  sunlight  that  brought  light 
and  healing  to  you.  has  brought  stripes  and 
death  to  me.  This  Fourth  July  Is  yours,  not 
mine.  You  may  rejoice,  I  must  mourn. 

To  drag  a  man  in  fetters  into  the  grand 
illuminated  temple  of  liberty,  and  call  upon 
him  to  join  you  In  joyous  anthems,  were 
Inhuman  mockery  and  sacrilegious  irony.  Do 
you  mean,  citizens,  to  mock  me,  by  asking 
me  to  speak  today?  If  so,  there  Is  a  parallel 
to  your  conduct.  And  let  me  warn  you  that 
It  Is  dangerous  to  copy  the  example  of  a  na- 
tion whose  crimes,  towering  up  to  heaven, 
were  thrown  down  by  the  breath  of  the  Al- 
mighty, burying  that  nation  in  Irrevocable 
rtiin!  I  can  today  take  up  the  plaintive 
lament  of  a  peeled  and  woe-smitten  people! 


"By  the  river  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat 
down.  Yea!  we  wept  when  we  remembered 
Zlon.  We  hanged  our  harps  upon  the  willows 
In  the  midst  thereof.  For  there,  they  that 
carried  us  away  captive,  required  of  us  a 
song;  and  they  who  wasted  us  required  of  us 
mirth,  saying.  Sing  us  one  of  the  Songs  of 
Zlon.  How  can  we  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a 
strange  land?  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem, 
let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning.  If  I 
do  not  remember  thee,  let  my  tongue  cleave 
to  the  roof  of  my  mouth." 

Fellow  citizens,  above  your  national 
tumultuous  joy.  I  hear  the  mournful  waS 
of  millions!  whose  chains,  heavy  and  grievoviS 
yesterday,  are,  to-day,  rendered  more  Intolsrr- 
able  by  the  jubilee  shouts  that  reach  them. 
If  I  do  forget,  if  I  do  not  faithfully  remember 
those  bleeding  children  of  sorrow  this  day, 
"may  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning,  and 
may  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth!"  To  forget  them,  to  pass  lightly  over 
their  wrongs,  and  to  chime  in  with  the  popu- 
lar theme,  would  be  treason  most  scandalous 
and  shocking,  and  would  make  me  a  reproach 
before  God  and  the  world.  My  subject,  then, 
fellow-cltlzens,  is  American  slavery.  I  shall 
see  this  day  and  its  popular  characteristics 
from  the  slave's  point  of  view.  Standing  there 
identified  with  the  American  bondman,  mak- 
ing his  wrongs  mine,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
declare,  with  all  my  soul  that  the  character 
and  conduct  of  this  nation  never  looked 
blacker  to  me  than  on  this  4th  of  July! 
Whether  we  turn  to  the  declarations  of 
the  past,  or  to  the  professions  of  the  pres- 
ent, the  conduct  of  the  nation  seems  equally 
hideous  and  revolting.  America  Is  false  to  the 
past,  false  to  the  present,  and  solemnly  binds 
herself  to  be  false  to  the  future.  Standing 
with  God  and  the  crushed  and  bleeding  slave 
on  this  occasion,  I  will,  in  the  name  of  hu- 
manity which  is  outraged,  in  the  name  of 
liberty  which  is  fettered.  In  the  name  of  the 
constitution  and  the  Bible  which  are  dis- 
regarded and  trampled  upon,  dare  to  call  in 
question  and  to  denounce,  with  all  the  em- 
phasis I  can  command,  everything  that  serves 
to  perpetuate  slavery — the  great  sin  and 
shame  of  America!  "I  will  not  equivocate;  I 
will  not  excuse;"  I  will  use  the  severest  lan- 
guage I  can  command;  and  yet  not  one  word 
shall  escape nne  that  any  man,  whose  judg- 
ment is  not  blinded  by  prejudice,  or  who  is 
not  at  heart  a  slaveholder,  shall  not  confess 
to  be  right  and  Just. 

But  I  fancy  I  hear  some  one  of  my  audi- 
ence say,  "It  Is  just  in  this  circumstance  that 
you  and  your  brother  abolitionists  fall  to 
make  favorable  impression  on  the  public 
mind.  Would  you  argue  more,  and  denounce 
less;  would  you  persuade  more,  and  rebuke 
less;  your  cause  would  be  much  more  likely 
to  succeed."  But,  I  submit,  where  all  is 
plain  there  is  nothing  to  be  argued.  What 
point  in  the  anti-slavery  creed  would  you 
have  argued?  On  what  branch  of  the  subject 
do  the  people  of  this  country  need  light? 
Must  I  undertake  to  prove  that  the  slave  Is 
a  man?  That  point  is  conceded  already. 
Nobody  doubts  it.  The  slaveholders  them- 
selves acknowledge  it  in  the  enactment  of 
laws  for  their  government.  They  acknowl- 
edge it  when  they  punish  disobedience  on 
the  part  of  the  slave.  There  are  seventy-two 
crimes  in  the  State  of  Virginia  which,  if  com- 
mitted by  a  black  man  (no  matter  how  ig- 
norant he  be),  subject  him  to  the  punish- 
ment of  death;  while  only  two  of  the  same 
crimes  will  subject  a  white  man  to  the  like 
punishment.  What  is  this  but  the  acknowl- 
edgement that  the  slave  Is  a  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  responsible  being?  The  man- 
hood of  the  slave  Is  conceded.  It  Is  admitted 
in  tbe  fact  that  Southern  statute  books  are 
covered  with  enactments  forbidding,  under 
severe  fines  and  penalties,  the  teaching  of 
the  slave  to  read  or  to  write.  When  you  can 
point  to  any  such  laws  In  reference  to  the 
beasts   of    the    field,    then    I    may    consent 
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to  argue  the  manhood  of  the  slave.  When  the 
dogs  in  your  streets,  when  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  when  the  cattle  on  your  hills,  when  the 
fish  of  the  sea.  and  the  reptiles  that  crawl, 
shall  be  unable  to  distinguish  the  slave  from 
a  brute,  then  will  I  argtve  with  you  that  the 
slave  is  a  man! 

ir'o*  the  present,  it  is  enough  to  affirm  the 
equal  manhood  of  the  Negro  race.  Is  it  not 
astonishing  that,  while  we  are  ploughing, 
planting,  and  reaping,  using  all  kinds  of 
mechanical  tools,  erecting  hwises.  construct- 
ing bridges,  building  ships,  working  in  met- 
als of  taraas.  Iron,  copper,  silver  and  gold; 
that,  while  we  are  reading,  writing  and 
eipherlng,  acting  a»  clerks,  merchants  and 
secretaries,  having  among  us  lawyers,  doctors, 
nilntatert  poets,  authors,  editors,  orators 
and  teachers:  that,  while  we  are  engaged  in 
all  manner  of  enterprises  common  to  other 
nen.  digging  gold  in  CiliXornia.  capturing 
the  whale  In  the  Pacific,  feeding  sheep  and 
cattle  on  the  hill-side,  living,  moving,  acting, 
thlnlung.  fkiannLng,  living  in  families  as  hus- 
basids,  wives  and  children,  and,  above  all, 
eonfessing  and  worshipping  the  Christian's 
God.  and  looking  hc4>erully  for  life  and  im- 
mortality beyond  the  grave,  we  are  called 
upon  to  prove  that  we  are  men! 

Would  you  have  me  argue  that  man  is  en- 
titled to  liberty?  Uiat  he  is  the  rightful 
owner  of  bte  own  body?  You  have  already 
declared  it.  Must  I  argue  the  wrongfulness 
of  slavery?  Is  that  a  question  for  Hepulja- 
cans?  Is  It  to  be  settled  by  the  rules  of  loglo 
and  argUBieutation.  as  a  matter  beset  with 
great  difflculty,  involving  a  doubtful  appllca- 
tloa  of  the  principle  of  Justice,  hard  to  be 
understood?  How  should  I  look  today,  in  the 
pnsenrc*  of  Americans,  dividing,  and  sub- 
dividing a  discourse,  to  show  thai,  men  have 
a  naXural  right  to  freedom?  spe<iklng  of  it 
relatively  aj;d  positively,  negatively  and  af- 
ansatively.  To  do  so  would  be  to  make  my- 
self ridiculous,  and  to  offer  an  insult  to  your 
understanding.  There  is  not  a  man  beneatli 
Xt\^  canopy  cf  heaven  that  does  not  know 
that  slavery  U  WTong  for  him. 

What,  am  I  to  argue  that  it  is  wrong  to 
make  men  brutes,  to  rob  them  of  their  lib- 
erty, to  work  them  without  wages,  to  keep 
them  igrkorant  of  their  relations  to  their  fel- 
^am  men.  to  beat  them  with  sticks,  to  Bay 
their  flnb  wtth  the  lash,  to  load  their  limbs 
wttb  irons,  to  hunt  tbem  with  liaf^.  to  sell 
them  at  auction,  to  sunder  their  families, 
to  knock  out  thefr  teeth,  to  bum  their  flesh, 
to  starre  them  into  obedience  and  siibmis- 
slon  to  their  ma-^ters?  Must  I  argue  that  a 
system  thus  marked  with  blood,  and  stained 
with  pollution.  Is  wrong?  No?  I  win  not. 
I  have  better  employment  for  my  time  and 
strength  than  such  arguments  would  Imply. 

What,  then,  remains  to  be  argued?  Is  It 
that  slavery  Is  not  divine;  that  God  did  not 
establish  it;  that  our  doctors  of  divinity  are 
mistaken?  There  Is  blasphemy  in  the 
thought.  That  which  is  inhuman,  cannot  be 
divine!  Who  can  reason  on  such  a  proposi- 
tion? They  that  can,  may;  I  cannot.  The  time 
for  such  argument  Is  passed. 

At  a  time  like  this,  scorching  irony,  not 
convincing  argument.  Is  needed.  O!  had  I  the 
ability,  and  could  reach  the  nation's  ear.  I 
would,  today,  pour  out  a  fiery  stream  of  bit- 
ing ridtcute,  bhKtlng  reproach,  wtthertnt; 
sarcasm,  and  stem  rrtnike.  For  it  Is  not  light 
that  ts  needed,  but  fire;  It  is  not  the  gentle 
shower,  but  thunder.  We  need  the  storm,  the 
whirlwind,  and  the  earthquake.  The  feeling 
of  the  nation  must  be  quickened;  the  eon- 
sclenee  of  the  nation  must  be  roused;  the 
propriety  of  the  nation  must  be  startled;  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  nation  must  be  exposed; 
and  Its  crimes  against  God  and  man  must 
be  proclaimed  and  denounced. 


What,  to  the  American  slave,  is  your  4th 
of  July?  I  answer;  a  day  that  reveals  to 
him,  more  than  all  other  days  in  the  year, 
the  gross  Injustice  and  cruelty  to  which  he 
is  the  constant  victim.  To  him,  your  cele- 
bration is  a  sham;  your  boasted  liberty,  an 
unholy  license;  your  national  greatness, 
swelling  vanity;  your  sounds  of  rejoicing  are 
empty  and  heartless;  your  denunciation  of 
tyrants,  brass  fronted  impudence;  your 
shouts  cf  liberty  and  equality,  hollow  mock- 
ery; your  prayer*  and  hymns,  your  sermons 
and  tiMnksgtvings.  with  all  your  religious 
parade  and  solemnity,  are,  to  Him,  mere 
bon-.bast.  frauil,  deception,  impiety,  and  hy- 
pocrisy— a  thin  ved  to  cover  up  crimes 
which  would  disgrace  a  nation  of  savages. 
There  is  net  a  nation  on  the  earth  guilty  of 
practices  more  shocking  and  t>)oody  than  are 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  at  this  very 
hour. 

Gj  where  you  may,  search  where  you  will, 
roam  through  all  the  rrNUoarcliies  and  despot- 
isms of  the  Old  World,  travel  tlirough  South 
America,  search  out  every  abuse,  and  when 
you  have  found  the  last,  lay  your  facts  by 
the  side  of  the  everyday  practices  of  this 
naiion.  and  you  will  say  with  roe.  that,  tor 
revolting  barbarity  and  shameless  hyprocrisy, 
America  reigns  without  a  rival. 

Take  the  American  slave-trade,  which  we 
are  told  by  tb*  papers,  is  especially  pro^ex- 
ous  Just  now.  Ex-Senator  Benton  tells  us 
that  the  price  of  men  waa  never  higher  than 
now.  He  mentions  the  fact  to  show  that 
slavery  Is  In  no  danger.  This  trade  ts  one  of 
the  pecnilaritles  of  American  Institutions. 
It  la  carried  on  in  all  the  large  towns  and 
cities  in  one-half  of  this  confederacy;  aod 
millions  are  pocketed  every  year  by  dealers 
in  this  horrid  trafflc.  In  several  states  tius 
trade  is  a  chief  source  of  wealth.  It  is  called 
(la  contradistinction  to  the  foreign  slave- 
trade)  "the  interiuil  slave-trade."  It  is, 
probably,  called  so.  too,  in  order  to  divert 
from  it  the  horror  with  which  the  foreign 
slave-trade  is  contemplated.  That  trade  has 
long  since  been  denounced  by  this  govern- 
ment as  piracy.  It  has  been  denounced  with 
burning  words  from  the  high  places  of  the 
natioa  as  an  execrable  tra£Bc.  To  arrest  it,  to 
put  an  end  to  It.  this  nation  keeps  a  sqiiad- 
roD,  at  Immense  cost,  on  tlie  coast  of  Africa. 
Everywhere,  In  this  country,  it  Is  safe  to 
speak  of  this  foreign  slave-trade  as  a  most 
inhuman  traffic.  cH^poeed  alike  to  the  laws 
of  God  and  of  man.  The  duty  to  extirpate 
and  destroy  It.  is  admitted  even  by  our  doc- 
tor* oX  divinity.  In  order  to  put  an  end  to 
it.  some  of  these  last  have  consented  that 
their  colored  brethren  <  nominally  free) 
should  leave  this  country,  and  establish 
themselves  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa! 
It  is.  however,  a  notable  fact  that,  while  so 
much  execration  is  poured  out  by  Americans 
upon  all  those  engaged  in  the  foreign  slave- 
trade,  the  men  engaged  in  the  slave-trade 
between  the  states  pass  without  condemna- 
tion, and  tiieir  business  is  deemed  honorable. 
Behold  the  practical  operation  of  this  In- 
ternal slave-trade,  the  American  slave-trade, 
sttstained  by  American  politics  and  American 
reUgk>n.  Here  you  will  see  men  and  women 
reared  like  swine  for  the  market.  You  know 
what  Is  a  swine-drover?  I  will  show  you  a 
man-drover.  They  Inhabit  all  our  Southern 
States.  They  perambulate  the  country,  and 
crowd  the  highways  of  the  nation,  with 
droves  of  human  stock.  You  will  see  one  of 
these  human  flesh  Jobbers,  armed  with  pistol. 
whip,  and  bowie-knife,  driving  a  company  cf 
a  hundred  men.  women,  and  children,  from 
the  Potomac  to  the  slave  market  at  New 
Orleans.  These  wretched  people  are  to  be 
sold  singly,  or  in  lots,  to  suit  purchasers. 
They  are  food  for  the  cotton-field  and  the 
deadly  sugar-mill.  Mark  the  sad  procession, 
as  it  moves  wearily  along,  and  the  inhuman 


wretch  who  drives  them.  Hear  his  savage 
yells  and  his  blood-cinrdling  oaths,  as  he  hur- 
ries on  his  affrighted  captives!  There,  see  the 
old  man  with  locks  ttiinned  and  gray.  Cast 
one  glance,  if  you  please,  upon  that  young 
mother,  whose  shoulders  arc  bare  to  the 
scorching  sun,  her  briny  tears  falling  on  the 
brow  of  the  babe  in  her  arm«.  See,  too,  that 
girl  of  thirteen,  weeping,  yes!  weeping,  as 
she  thinks  of  tke  mother  from  whom  she  has 
been  tcm!  The  drove  moves  tardily.  Heat  and 
sorrow  have  nearly  consumed  their  strength; 
suddenly  you  hear  a  quick  snap,  like  the 
discharge  of  a  rifle;  the  fetters  clank,  and 
the  chain  rattles  simultaneously;  your  ears 
are  saluted  with  a  scream,  that  seems  to  have 
torn  its  way  to  the  centre  cf  your  soul!  The 
crack  you  heard  was  the  sound  of  the  slav<:- 
whtp;  the  scream  you  beard  was  from  the 
woman  you  saw  with  the  babe.  Her  speed 
had  faltered  under  the  weight  of  her  child 
and  her  chains!  That  gash  on  her  shoulder 
tells  her  to  move  on.  Follow  this  drove  to 
New  Orleansw  Attend  the  auctioa;  see  men 
examined  like  horses;  see  the  forms  of  women 
rudely  and  brutally  exposed  to  the  shocking 
gaze  (A  American  slave-buyers.  See  this  drove 
sold  and  separated  forever;  and  never  forget, 
v^be  deep,  sad  sobs  that  arose  from  that 
scattered  multitude.  Tell  me,  citizens,  where, 
under  the  sun.  you  can  witness  a  spectacle 
more  fiendish  and  shocking.  Yet  this  is  bi^t 
a  glance  at  the  American  slave-trade,  as  it 
exists,  at  this  moment.  In  the  nilliig  part 
of  the  United  States. 

I  was  born  amid  siich  siglits  and  scenes. 
To  me  the  American  slave-trade  is  a  terrible 
reality.  When  a  child,  my  soul  was  often 
pierced  with  a  sense  of  its  horrors.  I  lived 
on  Philpot  Street.  FeU's  Point,  Baltimore,  and 
have  watched  from  the  wharves  the  slave 
ships  In  the  Basin,  anchco-ed  from  the  shore, 
with  their  cargoes  of  human  fiesh,.  waiting 
for  favorahle  winds  to  waft  them  down  the 
Chesapeake.  There  was,  at  that  time,  a  grai'.d 
slave  mart  kept  at  the  head  of  Pratt  Street, 
by  Austin  Woldfolk.  His  agents  were  sent 
into  every  town  and  county  In  Maryland, 
aiwouncing  their  arrival,  throtigh  the  papers, 
and  on  flaming  "hand-bills."  beaded  cash 
for  Negroes.  These  men  were  generally  well 
dressed  men,  and  very  captivating  in  their 
manner.s;  ever  ready  to  drink,  to  treat,  and 
to  gamble.  The  fate  of  many  a  slave  has 
depended  upon  the  t\im  of  a  single  card;  and 
many  a  child  has  been  snatched  from  the 
arms  of  its  mother  by  bargains  arranged  in 
a  state  of  brutal  drunkenness. 

The  Qesh-mongers  gather  up  their  victims 
by  dozens,  and  drive  tbem.  chained,  to  the 
general  depot  at  Baltimore.  When  a  suffi- 
cient number  has  been  collected  here,  a 
ship  is  chartered  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying the  forlorn  crew  to  Mobile,  or  to  New 
Orleans.  From  the  slave  prison  to  the  ship, 
they  are  usually  driven  In  the  darkness  cf 
night;  for  since  the  anti-slavery  agitation,  a 
certain  caution  is  observed. 

In  the  deep,  still  darkness  of  midnight. 
I  have  been  often  aroused  by  the  dead,  heavy 
footsteps,  and  the  piteous  cries  of  the  chained 
gangs  that  passed  our  door.  The  anguish 
of  my  boyish  heart  was  Intense;  and  I  was 
often  consoled,  when  speaking  to  my  mistre.s.s 
In  the  morning,  to  hear  her  say  that  the 
custom  was  very  wicked;  that  she  hated  to 
hear  the  rattle  of  the  chains  and  the  heart- 
rending cries.  I  was  glad  to  find  one  who  sym- 
pathized wtth  me  In  my  horror. 

Fellow-citizens,  this  murderous  traffic  is, 
today,  in  active  operation  In  this  boasted  re- 
public. In  the  solitude  of  my  spirit  I  see 
clouds  of  dust  raised  on  the  highways  of 
the  South;  I  see  the  bleeding  footstep.s;  I 
hear  the  doleful  waU  of  fettered  humanity 
on  the  way  to  the  slave -markets,  where  the 
victims  are  to  be  sold  like  horses,  sheep,  and 
swine,  knocked  oC   to  Um  Ugtaeat   bidder. 
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There  I  see  the  tenderest  ties  ruthlessly 
broken,  to  gratify  the  lust,  caprice  and  ra- 
pacity of  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  men.  My 
soul  sickens  at  the  sight. 

Is  this  the  land  yotir  Fathers  loved. 
The  freedom  which  they  toiled  to  win? 

Is  this  the  earth  whereon  they  moved? 
Are  these  the  graves  they  slumber  In? 

But  a  still  more  Inhuman,  disgraceful, 
end  scandalous  state  of  things  remains  to 
be  presented.  By  an  act  of  the  American 
Congress,  not  yet  two  years  old,  slavery  has 
been  nationalized  in  its  most  horrible  and 
revolting  form.  By  that  act.  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  has  been  obliterated;  New  York 
has  become  as  Virginia;  and  the  power  to 
hold,  hunt,  and  sell  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, as  slaves,  remains  no  longer  a  mere 
state  institution,  but  Is  now  an  Institution 
of  the  whole  United  States.  The  power  is  co- 
extensive with  the  star-spangled  banner,  and 
American  Christianity.  Where  these  go.  may 
also  go  the  merciless  slave-hunter.  Where 
these  are,  man  is  not  sacred.  He  Is  a  bird  for 
the  sportsman's  gun.  By  that  most  foul  and 
fiendish  of  all  human  decrees,  the  liberty 
and  person  of  every  man  are  put  In  peril. 
Tour  broad  republican  domain  Is  hunting 
groand  for  men.  Not  for  thieves  and  rob- 
bers, enemies  of  society,  merely,  but  for 
men  guilty  of  no  crime. 

Tour  law-makers  have  commanded  all  good 
citizens  to  engage  in  this  hellish  sport.  Your 
Prestdent,  your  Secretary  of  State,  your  lords, 
nobles,  and  ecclesiastics  enforce,  as  a  duty 
you  owe  to  your  free  and  glorious  country, 
and  to  your  God,  that  you  do  this  accursed 
thbig.  Not  fewer  than  forty  Americans  have, 
within  the  past  twt>  years,  been  hunted  down 
and.  without  a  moment's  warning,  hurried 
away  in  ch«ilna,  and  consigned  to  slavery  and 
exerticlatlng  torture.  Some  of  these  have  had 
wives  and  children,  dependent  on  them  for 
bread;  but  of  this,  no  account  was  made.  The 
right  of  the  hunter  to  his  prey  stands  supe- 
rior to  the  right  of  marriage,  and  to  all  rights 
m  this  republic,  the  rights  of  God  Included! 
For  black  men  there  Is  neither  law  nor  Jus- 
tice, humanity  nor  religion.  The  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  makes  mercy  to  them  a  crime;  and 
bribes  the  Judge  who  tries  them.  An  Ameri- 
can Judge  gets  ten  dollars  for  every  victim 
be  consigns  to  slavery,  and  five,  when  he  falls 
to  do  so.  The  oath  of  any  two  rUlains  is  suf- 
ficient, under  this  bell-black  enactment,  to 
send  the  naost  pious  and  exemplary  black 
man  Into  the  remorseless  Jaws  of  slavery  I 
His  own  testimony  Is  nothing.  He  can  bring 
no  wltneasea  for  himself.  Tbe  minister  of 
American  Justice  is  bound  by  tbe  law  to  bear 
but  one  side;  and  that  side  Is  the  side  of  the 
oppressor.  Let  this  damning  fact  be  perpet- 
ually told.  Let  it  be  thundered  around  the 
voild  that  in  tyrant-killing,  king-hating, 
pe<^e-lovlng,  democratic,  Christian  America 
tbe  seats  of  Justice  are  filled  with  Judges  who 
bold  their  offices  under  an  open  and  palpable 
bribe,  and  are  bound,  in  deciding  the  case 
of  a  man's  liberty,  to  hear  only  his  acciutersi 

In  glaring  violation  of  Justice,  in  ahaiaie- 
less  disregard  of  the  tcxva&  of  administering 
law,  in  cunning  arrangement  to  entrap  tbe 
defenceless,  and  In  diabolical  intent  this 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  stands  alone  In  the  an- 
nals of  tyrannical  legislation.  I  doubt  If  there 
be  another  nation  on  the  globe  having  the 
brass  and  the  baseness  to  put  such  a  law  on 
the  statute-book.  If  any  man  In  this  assem- 
bly thinks  differently  from  me  in  this  matter, 
and  feels  able  to  di^jrove  my  statements,  I 
will  gladly  confront  him  at  any  suitable  time 
and  place  he  may  select. 

I  take  this  law  to  be  one  of  the  grossest  in- 
fringements of  Christian  Liberty,  and,  if  the 
churches  and  ministers  of  our  covintry  were 
not  stupidly  blind,  or  most  wickedly  indif- 
ferent, they,  too,  would  so  regard  It. 

At  the  Tery  mmnent  that  they  are  thank- 
ing God  for  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  reli- 


gious liberty,  and  for  the  right  to  worship 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
consciences,  they  are  utterly  silent  in  respect 
to  a  law  which  robs  religion  of  its  chief  sig- 
nificance and  makes  it  utterly  worthless  to  a 
world  lying  In  wickedness.  Did  this  law  con- 
cern the  "mint,  anise,  and  cumln"^-abndge 
the  right  to  sing  psalms,  to  partake  of  tbe 
sacrament,  or  to  engage  In  any  of  the  cere- 
monies of  religion,  it  would  be  smitten  by 
the  thunder  of  a  thousand  pulpits.  A  general 
shout  would  go  up  from  the  church  demand- 
ing repeal,  repeal.  Instant  repeal!  And  It 
would  go  hard  with  that  politician  who  pre- 
sximed  to  solicit  the  votes  of  the  people  with- 
out inscribing  this  motto  on  his  banner. 
Further,  if  this  demand  were  not  ctMnplled 
with,  another  Scotland  would  be  added  to 
tbe  history  of  religious  liberty,  and  the  stern 
old  covenanters  would  be  thrown  Into  the 
shade.  A  John  Knox  would  be  seen  at  every 
church  door  and  beard  from  every  pulpit, 
and  Fillmore  would  have  no  more  quarter 
than  vras  shown  by  Knox  to  the  beautiful, 
but  treacherous.  Queen  ICary  of  Scotland. 
Tbe  fact  that  the  church  of  our  country 
(with  fractional  exceptions)  does  not  esteem 
"the  Fugitive  Slave  Law"  as  a  declaration  of 
war  against  religious  liberty.  Implies  that  that 
church  regards  religion  simply  as  a  form  of 
woT^lp.  an  empty  ceremony,  and  not  a  vital 
principle,  requiring  active  benevolence.  Jus- 
tice, love,  and  good  will  towards  man.  It 
esteems  sacrifice  above  mercy;  psalm-singing 
above  right  doing;  sc^emn  meetings  above 
practical  righteousness.  A  worship  that  can 
be  oorkducted  by  persons  who  refuse  to  give 
shelter  to  the  houseless,  to  give  bread  to  tbe 
hungry,  clothing  to  the  naked,  and  who  en- 
join obedience  to  a  law  forbidding  these  acts 
of  mercy  Is  a  curse,  not  a  blessing  to  man- 
kind. The  Bible  addresses  all  such  persons  as 
"scribes,  Pharisees,  hypocrites,  who  pay  tithe 
of  mint,  anise,  and  ciunin,  and  have  omitted 
the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgement, 
mercy,  and  faith." 

But  the  church  of  this  country  is  not  only 
Indifferent  to  the  wrongs  of  the  slave,  it 
actually  takes  sides  with  the  oppressors.  It 
has  made  Itself  the  bulwark  of  American 
slavery,  and  tbe  shield  of  American  slave- 
hunters.  Many  o<  Its  most  eloquent  Divines, 
who  stand  as  the  very  lights  of  the  church, 
have  shamelessly  given  the  sanction  of  reli- 
gion and  the  Bible  to  the  whole  slave  system. 
They  have  taught  that  man  may,  properly,  be 
a  slave;  that  the  relation  of  master  and  slave 
Is  ordained  of  God;  that  to  send  back  an 
escaped  bondman  to  his  master  is  clearly  tbe 
duty  of  all  tbe  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  and  this  horrible  blasphemy  Is 
palmed  off  upon  the  world  for  Christianity. 

For  my  part.  I  would  say,  welcome  in- 
fidelity I  welcome  atheism!  welcome  any- 
thing! in  preference  to  the  gospel,  as 
preached  by  those  Divines !  They  convert  tbe 
very  name  of  religion  Into  an  engine  of  tjrr- 
anny  and  barbarous  cruelty,  and  serve  to 
confirm  more  Infidels,  in  this  age,  than  all 
the  lufklel  writings  of  Thomas  Paine,  Vol- 
taire, and  Bolingbroke  put  together  have 
done!  These  ministers  make  religion  a  cold 
and  flinty-hearted  tiling,  having  neither 
principles  of  right  action  nor  bowels  of  com- 
passion. They  strip  tbe  love  of  Ood  of  Its 
beauty  and  leave  the  throne  of  religion  a 
htige.  horrible,  repulsive  form.  It  is  a  religion 
for  oppressors,  tyrants,  man-stealers,  and 
thugs.  It  is  not  that  "pure  and  undefiled 
religion"  which  Is  from  above,  and  which  Is 
"first  pure,  then  peaceable,  easy  to  be  en- 
treated, full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits  with- 
out partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy."  But 
a  religion  which  favors  the  rich  against  the 
poor;  which  e.xalts  the  proud  above  the  hum- 
ble; which  divides  mankind  Into  two  classes, 
tyrants  and  slaves;  which  says  to  the  man  in 
chains,  stay  there;  and  to  the  oppressor,  op- 
press on;  It  is  a  religion  which  may  be  pro- 


fessed and  enjoyed  by  all  the  robbers  and  en- 
slavers of  mankind;  It  makes  God  a  respecter 
of  persons,  denies  his  fatherhood  c^  the 
race,  and  tramples  In  the  dust  tbe  great 
truth  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  All  this 
we  affirm  to  be  true  of  the  popular  church, 
and  the  popular  worship  of  our  land  and 
nation — a  religion,  a  church,  and  a  worship 
which  on  the  authority  of  inspired  wisdom, 
we  pronounce  to  be  an  at>ominatioa  in  the 
sight  of  Ood.  In  tbe  language  of  Isaiah,  tbe 
American  church  might  be  well  addressed, 
"Bring  no  more  vain  oblations:  Incense  Is  an 
abomination  unto  me:  the  new  moons  and 
Sabbaths,  tbe  calling  of  assembUes,  I  can- 
not away  with;  it  Is  Iniquity  even  the  sol- 
emn meeting.  Your  new  moons,  and  your 
appointed  feasts  my  soul  bateth.  They  are 
a  troutde  to  me;  I  am  weary  to  bear  tbem; 
and  when  ye  spread  forth  your  bands  I  will 
hide  mine  eyes  from  you.  Yeal  when  ye  make 
many  prayers,  I  will  ix>t  bear.  Tour  bands 
are  full  of  blood:  cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do 
well:  seek  Judgement;  relieve  the  oppressed; 
Judge  for  the  fatherless;  plead  for  the 
widow." 

The  American  church  is  gtiilty,  when 
viewed  in  connection  with  what  It  is  doing  to 
uphold  slavery:  but  it  is  superlatively  guilty 
when  viewed  in  conaection  with  its  abUity 
to  abolish  slavery. 

The  sin  of  which  It  Is  guilty  is  one  of 
omission  as  well  as  of  commission.  Albert 
Barnes  but  uttered  what  the  common  sense 
of  every  man  at  all  observant  of  the  actual 
state  of  the  case  will  receive  as  truth,  when 
be  declared  that  "There  is  ■ao  power  out  of 
the  church  that  could  sustain  slavery  an 
hour,  if  it  were  not  sustained  in  it." 

Let  the  religious  press,  the  pulpit,  the 
Sunday  School,  the  conference  meeting,  tlie 
great  ecclesiastical,  missionary,  Bible  and 
tract  associations  of  the  land  array  their  im- 
mense powers  against  slavery,  and  slave- 
holding;  and  the  whole  system  of  crime  and 
blood  would  be  scattered  to  the  winds,  and 
that  they  do  not  do  this  involves  tbem  in 
the  most  awful  responsibility  of  which  the 
mind  can  conceive. 

In  prosecuting  the  anti-slavery  enterprise, 
we  have  been  asked  to  spare  the  church,  to 
spare  the  ministry;  but  bow,  we  ask.  could 
such  a  tbing*  be  done?  We  are  met  on  the 
threshold  of  our  efforts  for  the  redemption 
of  the  slave,  by  the  church  and  ministry  of 
the  country.  In  battle  arrayed  against  us; 
and  we  are  compelled  to  fight  or  flee.  From 
what  quarter.  I  beg  to  know,  has  proceeded 
a  fire  so  deadly  upon  our  ranks,  during  the 
last  two  years,  as  from  the  Northern  pul- 
pit? As  the  champions  of  oppressors,  the 
chosen  men  of  American  theology  have  ap- 
peared— men  honored  for  their  so-called 
piety,  and  their  real  learning.  The  Lords  cf 
Buffalo,  the  Springs  of  New  York,  the  Lath- 
rops  of  Auburn,  the  Coxes  and  Spencers  of 
Brooklyn,  the  Gannets  and  Sharps  of  Bot- 
ton,  the  Deweys  of  Washington,  and  other 
great  religious  lights  of  the  land  have,  in 
utter  denial  of  the  authority  of  Trim  by 
whom  they  professed  to  be  called  to  the  min- 
istry, deliberately  taught  tis.  against  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Hebrews,  and  against  the  re- 
monstrance of  the  -Apostles,  that  we  ought  to 
obey  man's  law  before  the  law  of  Gcd. 

My  spirit  wearies  of  such  blasphemy;  and 
how  such  men  can  be  supported,  as  the 
"standing  types  and  representatives  of  Je^sus 
Christ."  Is  a  mj-stery  which  I  lea\-e  others 
to  penetrate.  In  speaking  of  the  American 
church,  however,  let  It  be  distinctly  tinder- 
stood  that  I  mean  the  great  mass  of  tbe  re- 
ligious organizations  of  our  land.  There  are 
exceptions,  and  I  thank  God  that  there  are. 
Noble  men  may  be  found,  scattered  all  over 
these  Northern  States,  of  whom  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  of  Brooklyn;  Samuel  J.  May,  of 
Syracvise:  and  my  esteemed  friend  (Rev.  R. 
R.  Raymond)   on  the  platform,  are  shining 
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examples;  and  let  me  say  further,  that  upon 
these  men  lies  the  duty  to  inspire  our  ranks 
with  high  religious  faith  and  zeal,  and  to 
cheer  us  on  in  the  great  mission  of  the 
slave's  redemption  from  his  chains. 

One  is  struck  with  the  difference  between 
the  attitude  of  the  American  church  to- 
wards the  anti-slavery  movement,  and  that 
occupied  by  the  churches  In  England  towards 
a  similar  movement  In  that  country.  There, 
the  church,  true  to  its  mission  of  ameliorat- 
ing, elevating  and  improving  the  condition 
of  mankind,  came  forward  promptly,  bound 
up  the  wounds  of  the  West  Indian  slave,  and 
restored  him  to  his  liberty.  There,  the  ques- 
tion of  emancipation  was  a  high  religious 
question.  It  was  demanded  in  the  name  of 
himianity,  and  according  to  the  law  of  the 
living  Ood.  The  Sharps,  the  Clarksons,  the 
Wilberforces.  the  Buxtons,  the  Burchells.  and 
the  Knibbs  were  alike  famous  for  their  piety 
and  for  their  philanthropy.  The  anti-slavery 
movement  there  was  not  an  antlchurch 
movement,  for  the  reason  that  the  church 
took  Its  full  share  in  prosecuting  that  move- 
ment :  and  the  anti-slavery  movement  in  this 
country  will  cease  to  be  an  anti-church 
movement,  when  the  chiu-ch  of  this  'coun- 
try shall  assume  a  favorable  instead  of  a 
hostile  position  towards  that  movement. 

Americans!  your  republican  politics,  not 
less  than  your  republican  religion,  are  fla- 
grantly inconsistent.  Tou  boast  of  your  love 
of  liberty,  your  superior  civilisation,  and  yovu: 
pure  Christianity,  while  the  whole  political 
power  of  the  nation  (as  embodied  in  the  two 
great  political  parties)  Is  solemnly  pledged 
to  support  and  perpetxiate  the  enslavement  of 
three  millions  of  your  countrymen.  You  hurl 
your  anathemas  at  the  crowned  headed 
tyrants  of  Russia  and  Austria  and  pride  your- 
selves on  your  Democratic  institutions,  while 
you  yourselves  consent  to  be  the  mere  tools 
and  body-guards  of  the  tyrants  of  Virginia 
and  Carolina.  You  Invite  to  your  shores  fugi- 
tives of  oppression  from  abroad,  honor  them 
with  banquets,  greet  them  virlth  ovations, 
cheer  them,  toast  them,  salute  them,  pro- 
tect them,  and  pour  out  your  money  to  them 
like  water;  but  the  fugitives  from  your  own 
land  you  advertise,  hunt,  arrest,  shoot,  and 
kill.  You  glory  in  your  refinement  and  your 
\iniversal  education;  yet  you  maintain  a  sys- 
tem as  barbarous  and  dreadful  as  ever  stained 
the  character  of  a  nation — a  system  begun  in 
avarice,  supported  In  pride,  and  perpetuated 
In  cruelty.  You  shed  tears  over  fallen  Hun- 
gary, and  make  the  sad  story  of  her  wrongs 
the  theme  of  your  poets,  statesmen,  and 
orators,  till  your  gallant  sons  are  ready  to 
fly  to  arms  to  vindicate  her  cause  against  the 
oppressor;  but,  in  regard  to  the  ten  thousand 
wrongs  of  the  American  slave,  you  would  en- 
force the  strictest  silence,  and  would  ball 
him  as  an  enemy  of  the  nation  who  dares 
to  make  those  wrongs  the  subject  of  public 
discourse! 

You  are  all  on  fire  at  the  mention  of  liberty 
for  France  or  for  Ireland;  but  are  as  cold  as 
an  Iceberg  at  the  thought  of  liberty  for  the 
enslaved  of  America.  You  discourse  elo- 
quently on  the  dignity  of  labor;  yet,  you 
sustain  a  system  which.  In  Its  very  essence, 
caste  a  stigma  upon  labor.  You  can  bare  your 
bosom  to  the  storm  of  British  artillery  to 
throw  off  a  three-penny  tax  on  tea;  and  yet 
wring  the  last  hard  earned  farthing  from 
the  grasp  of  the  black  laborers  of  your  coun- 
try. You  profess  to  believe  "that,  of  one 
blood,  Ood  made  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell 
on  the  face  of  all  the  earth,"  and  hath  com- 
manded all  men  everywhere,  to  love  one  an- 
other; yet  you  notoriously  hate  (and  glory 
In  your  hatred)  all  men  whose  skins  are  not 
colored  like  your  own.  You  declare  before  the 
world,  and  are  understood  by  the  world  to 
declare  that  you  "hold  these  truths  to  be 


self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal; 
and  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain inalienable  rights;  and  that  among 
these  are,  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness;"  and  yet,  you  hold  securely.  In  a 
bondage  which,  according  to  your  own 
Thomas  Jefferson,  "Is  worse  than  ages  of 
that  which  your  fathers  rose  in  rebellion  to 
oppose,"  a  seventh  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
your  country. 

Fellow-citizens,  I  will  not  enlarge  further 
on  your  national  inconsistencies.  The  exist- 
ence of  slavery  in  this  country  brands  your 
republicanism  as  a  sham,  yo\ir  humanity  as 
a  base  pretense,  and  your  Christianity  as  a 
lie.  It  destroys  your  moral  power  abroad:  it 
corrupts  your  politicians  at  home.  It  saps  the 
foundation  of  religion;  it  makes  your  name 
a  hissing  and  a  bye-word  to  a  mocking  earth. 
It  is  the  antagonistic  force  In  your  govern- 
ment, the  only  thing  that  seriously  disturbs 
and  endangers  your  Union.  It  fetters  your 
progress;  it  is  the  enemy  of  improvement; 
the  deadly  foe  of  education;  it  fosters  pride; 
It  breeds  insolence;  it  promotes  vice;  it  shel- 
ters crime;  it  Is  a  curse  to  the  earth  that 
supports  it;  and  yet  you  cling  to  It  as  if  It 
were  the  sheet  anchw  of  all  your  hopes.  Oh! 
be  warned!  be  warned!  a  horrible  reptile  is 
colled  up  in  your  nation's  bosom;  the  venom- 
ous creature  Is  nursing  at  the  tender  breast 
of  your  youthful  republic;  for  the  love  of 
Ood,  tear  away,  and  fling  from  you  the  hide- 
ous monster,  and  let  the  weight  of  twenty 
millions  crush  and  destroy  It  forever! 

But  it  is  answered  in  reply  to  all  this,  that 
precisely  what  I  have  now  denounced  is,  in 
fact,  guaranteed  and  sanctioned  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  that,  the  right 
to  hold,  and  to  hunt  slaves  is  a  part  of  that 
Constitution  framed  by  the  illustrious  Fa- 
thers of  this  Republic. 

Then,  I  dare  to  affirm,  notwithstanding  all 
I  have  said  before,  your  fathers  stooped, 
basely  stooped : 

To  palter  with  us  In  a  double  sense: 
And  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear. 
But  break  it  to  the  heart. 

And  Instead  of  being  the  honest  men  I 
have  before  declared  them  to  be,  they  were 
the  veriest  impostors  that  ever  practised  on 
mankind.  This  is  the  inevitable  conclusion, 
and  from  it  there  is  no  escape;  but  I  differ 
from  those  who  charge  this  baseness  on  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It  Is  a  slander  upon  their  memory,  at 
least,  so  I  believe.  There  is  not  time  now  to 
argue  the  constitutional  question  at  length; 
or  have  I  the  ability  to  discuss  it  as  It  ought 
to  be  discvissed.  The  subject  has  been  han- 
dled with  masterly  power  by  Lysander  Spoon- 
er,  Esq.,  by  William  Ooodell,  by  Samuel  E. 
Sewall,  Esq.,  and  last,  though  not  least,  by 
Gerrit  Smith,  Esq.  These  gentlemen  have, 
as  I  think,  fiUly  and  clearly  vhidlcated  the 
Constitution  from  any  design  to  support 
slavery  for  an  hour. 

Fellow-citizens!  there  Is  no  matter  In  re- 
spect to  which  the  people  of  the  North  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  so  ruinously  Im- 
posed upon  as  that  of  the  pro-slavery  char- 
acter of  the  Constitution.  In  that  Instru- 
ment I  hold  there  is  neither  warrant,  license, 
nor  sanction  of  the  hateful  thing;  but  Inter- 
preted, as  it  ought  to  be  interpreted,  the 
Constitution  is  a  glorious  liberty  document. 
Read  its  preamble,  consider  Its  purposes.  Is 
slavery  among  them?  Is  It  at  the  gateway?  or 
Is  it  In  the  temple?  it  Is  neither.  WhUe  I  do 
not  Intend  to  argue  this  question  on  the 
present  occasion,  let  me  ask,  if  it  be  not 
somewhat  singular  that,  if  the  Constitution 
were  Intended  to  be,  by  its  framers  and 
adopters,  a  slaveholdlng  Instrument,  why 
neither  slavery,  slaveholdlng,  nor  slave  can 
anywhere  be  found  in  it. 


What  would  be  thought  of  an  Instru- 
ment, drawn  up,  legally  drawn  up,  for  the 
purpose  of  entitling  the  city  of  Rochester 
to  a  tract  of  land,  in  which  no  mention  of 
land  was  made?  Now,  there  are  certain  rules 
of  interpretation  for  the  proper  understand- 
ing of  all  legal  instruments.  These  rules  are 
well  established.  They  are  plain,  common- 
sense  rules,  such  as  you  and  I,  and  all  of 
us,  can  understand  and  apply,  without  hav- 
ing passed  years  in  the  study  of  law.  I 
scout  the  idea  that  the  question  of  the 
constitutionality,  or  unconstitutionality  of 
slavery,  is  not  a  question  for  the  people.  I 
hold  that  every  American  citizen  has  a  right 
to  form  an  opinion  of  the  Constitution,  and 
to  propagate  that  opinion,  and  to  use  all 
honorable  means  to  make  his  opinion  the 
prevailing  one.  Without  this  right,  the 
liberty  of  an  American  citizen  would  be  as 
insecure  as  that  of  a  Frenchman.  Ex-Vlce- 
President  Dallas  tells  us  that  the  Constitu- 
tion Is  an  object  to  which  no  American  mind 
can  be  too  attentive,  and  no  American  heart 
too  devoted.  He  fiurther  says,  the  Consti- 
tution, in  its  words.  Is  plain  and  intelligible, 
and  Is  meant  for  the  home-bred  unsophis- 
ticated understanding  of  our  fellow-citi- 
zens. Senator  Berrien  tells  us  that  the  Con- 
stitution is  the  fundamental  law,  that  which 
controls  all  others.  The  charter  of  our  liber- 
ties, which  every  citizen  has  a  personal  in- 
terest in  understanding  thoroughly.  The 
testimony  of  Senator  Breese,  Lewis  Cass,  and 
many  others  that  might  be  named,  who  are 
everjwhere  esteemed  as  sound  lawyers,  so 
regard  the  Constitution.  1  take  it,  therefore, 
that  it  is  not  presumption  in  a  private  citi- 
zen to  form  an  opinion  of  that  Instrument. 

Now,  take  the  Constitution  according  to 
Its  plain  reading,  and  I  defy  the  presentation 
of  a  single  pro-slavery  claxise  in  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain principles  and  purposes,  entirely  hostile 
to  the  existence  of  slavery. 

I  have  detained  my  audience  entirely  too 
long  already.  At  some  future  period  I  wUl 
gladly  avail  myself  of  an  opportunity  to 
give  this  subject  a  full  and  fair  discussion. 
Allow  me  to  say,  in  conclusion,  notwith- 
standing the  dark  picture  I  have  this  day 
presented,  of  the  state  of  the  nation,  I  do 
not  despair  of  this  country.  There  are  forces 
in  operation  which  must  Inevitably  work  the 
downfall  of  slavery.  "The  arm  of  the  Lord  Is 
not  shortened,"  and  the  doom  of  slavery  U 
certain.  I,  therefore,  leave  off  where  I  began, 
with  hc^e.  While  drawing  encouragement 
from  "the  Declaration  of  Independence,"  the 
great  principles  it  contains,  and  the  genius 
of  American  Institutions,  my  spirit  is  also 
cheered  by  the  obvious  tendencies  of  the  age. 
Nations  do  not  now  stand  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  each  other  that  they  did  ages  ago. 
No  nation  can  now  shut  Itself  up  from  the 
surrounding  world  and  trot  around  In  the 
same  old  path  of  Its  fathers  without  inter- 
ference. The  time  was  when  such  could  be 
done.  Long  established  customs  of  hurtful 
character  could  formerly  fence  themselves  In, 
and  do  their  evil  work  with  social  impunity. 
Knowledge  was  then  confined  and  enjoyed 
by  the  privileged  few,  and  the  multitude 
walked  on  In  mental  darkness.  But  a  change 
has  now  come  over  the  affairs  of  mankind. 
Walled  cities  and  empires  have  become  un- 
fashionable. The  arm  of  commerce  has  borne 
away  the  gates  of  the  strong  city.  Intelli- 
gence is  penetrating  the  darkest  comers  of 
the  globe.  It  makes  Its  pathway  over  and 
under  the  sea,  as  well  as  on  the  earth.  Wind, 
steam,  and  lightning  are  its  chartered  agents. 
Oceans  no  longer  divide,  but  link  nations 
together.  From  Boston  to  London  Is  now  a 
holiday  excursion.  Space  Is  comparatively  an- 
nihilated. Thoughts  expressed  on  one  side  of 
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the    Atlantic   are   distinctly   heard   on    the 
other. 

The  far  off  and  almost  fabulous  Pacific 
rolls  in  grandeur  at  our  feet.  The  Celestial 
Empire,  the  mystery  of  ages,  Is  being  solved. 
The  flat  of  the  Almighty,  "I/Ct  there  be 
Light,"  has  not  yet  spent  Its  iotce.  No  abuse, 
no  outrage  whether  in  taste,  sport  or  avarice, 
can  now  hide  itself  from  the  all-pervadhig 
light.  The  Iron  shoe,  and  crippled  foot  of 
Chins  must  be  seen  In  contrast  with  nature. 
Africa  must  rise  and  put  on  her  yet  unwoven 
garment.  "Ethiopia  shall  stretch  out  her 
hand  unto  God."  In  the  fervent  aspirations 
of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  I  say,  and  let  every 
heart  Join  In  saying : 

God  speed  the  year  of  Jubilee 

The  wide  world  o'er ! 
When  from  their  galling  chains  set  free, 
Th'  oppresE'd  shall  vilely  bend  the  knee. 

And  wear  the  yoke  of  tyranny 

Like  brutes  no  more 
That  year  will  come  and  freedom's  reign. 
To  man  his  plundered  rights  again 

Restore. 

God  speed  the  day  when  human  blood 

Shall  cease  to  flow ! 
In  every  clime  be  understood. 
The  claims  of  human  brotherhood. 
And  each  return  fcnr  evil,  good. 

Not  blow  for  blow; 
That  day  will  come  all  feuds  to  end. 
And  change  Into  a  faithful  friend 

Each  foe. 

God  speed  the  hour,  the  glorious  hour. 

When  none  on  earth 
Shall  exercise  a  lordly  power. 
Nor  In  a  tyrant's  presence  cower; 
But  to  all  manhood's  stature  tower. 

By  equal  birth ! 

Tliat  hour  will  come,  to  each,  to  all. 
And  from  his  prison-house,  to  thrall 
Go  forth. 

Until  that  year,  day,  hour,  arrive. 

With  bead,  and  heart,  and  hand  I'll  strive, 

To  break  the  rod,  and  rend  the  gyve, 

The  spoUer  of  his  prey  deprive — 

So  witness  Heaven ! 

And  never  from  my  chosen  post, 

'Whate'er  the  peril  or  the  cost. 

Be  driven. 


have  created  in  this  very  important  serv- 
ice business,  and  allow  private  com- 
panies and  private  Individuals  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  show  what  can  be 
done  to  increase  ef&ciency  and  reduce 
prices. 

A  number  of  years  ago  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  was  established,  and 
we  were  told  that  it  was  a  healthy  thing 
for  the  Government  to  nm  a  power  sys- 
tem as  a  "yardstick"  by  which  to  judge 
the  performance  of  private  power  com- 
panies. I  believe  that  the  same  argu- 
ment now  holds  true  for  the  Post  OfiBce. 
Private  companies  should  be  allowed  to 
carry  first-class  mail,  without  being  sub- 
ject to  criminal  penalties. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  initiative  and 
creativity  of  private  enterprise  would  be 
a  very  welcome  and  useful  yardstick  by 
which  to  measure  the  performance  of 
the  Government.  And  I  am  further  con- 
vinced that  if  citizens  were  not  subject 
to  criminal  penalties  for  performing  this 
service,  they  would  soon  discover  new 
and  better  ways  to  carry  the  mail  at  a 
lower  cost. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


THE  POSTAL  SERVICE 

(Mr.  SYMMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
several  years  mail  service  in  the  United 
States  has  grown  steadily  worse.  During 
the  same  period,  the  costs  of  operating 
the  Postal  System  have  rapidly  In- 
creased. Now  at  the  very  time  when  we 
are  being  told  that  It  is  necessary  to  hold 
the  line  on  prices,  and  that  we  must  have 
controls  on  private  business,  we  are  be- 
ing told  that  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the 
price  of  first-class  postage  stamps  from 
8  cents  to  10  cents. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  these  rate 
increases  are  justUBed.  The  Postal  Serv- 
ice is  suffering  from  the  same  illness 
which  strikes  any  business  which  has 
been  granted  an  unlimited  monopoly. 
Time  and  time  again,  history  has  dem- 
onstrated that  monopoUes  stifle  crea- 
tivity, and  encourage  inefQciency.  It  is 
time  that  we  give  serious  ccmsideration 
to  eliminating  the  monopoly  which  we 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gonzalez  from  4  p.m.  'Wednesday, 
June  20  through  Friday,  Jime  22  on  ac- 
count of  death  in  family. 

Mr.  ■Wtonall  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  from  4:30  pjn.  today 
and  balance  of  week,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  for  balance  of  this  week 
and  week  of  June  25,  1973,  on  account  of 
official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KrrcRTTic)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  Steele,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Freunghttysen,  for  5  minutes  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Crane,  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Symhs,  for  5  minutes  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stark)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  15  minutes  today. 

Mr.  MiNiSH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Metcalfe,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GowzALEZ,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsPiN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Waggonner,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  IcHORD,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PODKLL,  tor  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  5  minntes,  today. 

Mr.  Vah  Deerun,  for  20  minutes,  June 
27. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted   to : 

Mr.  DoRN  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Madden,  mi  the  Slovak  'World  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  YouiiG  of  Georgia,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  PubUc 
Printer  to  cost  $892.50. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ketchttm)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Vandek  Jact. 

Mr.  QtriLLEN. 

Mr.  Wyican  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Croniw  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Regula. 

Mr.  HoGAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  ERLKNBORIf. 

Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York  In  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Railsback  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stark)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee. 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  seven  Instances. 

Mr.  O'Neill  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brdtkley. 

Mrs.  SCHROEOER. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Mahon. 

Mr.  M.ANN  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1529.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  ncwi-Federal  agencies  for  the  replace- 
ment of  the  existing  American  Palls  Dam, 
Minidoka  project.  Idaho,  tmd  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular affairs. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  Sp>eaker  announced  his  signature 
to  the  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
foUowing  ttUe: 

8.  13M.  An  act  to  authorise  appropriations 
for  the  saline  water  program  for  fiscal  year 
1974,  and  for  other  purpoees. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjoiu-ned  imtil  tomorrow.  Thm-s- 
day,  June  21,  1973,  at  12  oclock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  riUe  XXrv,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1054.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  certain  benefits  to  members  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1066.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Small  Business  Administration,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  of  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Administration  for  calendar  year  1972. 
pursuant  to  16  U.S.C.  639(a);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1056.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  bis  annual  report  on  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Department  of  Justice,  pursuant 
to  law;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarj-. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  POAOE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
S.  1938.  An  act  to  exteud  the  time  for 
conducting  the  referendum  with  respect  to 
the  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for 
the  marketing  year  beginning  July  1,  1974; 
(Rept.  No.  93-297).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  4200.  A  bill  to  amend 
section  122  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93- 
298).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILI£  of  Arkansas:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  6874.  A  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Federal  Financing  Bank,  to  provide 
for  coordinated  and  more  efficient  financing 
of  Federal  and  federally  assisted  borrowings 
from  the  public,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-299).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STRATTON:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  H.R.  8528.  A  bill  to  provide  for  In- 
creasing the  amount  of  interest  paid  on  the 
permanent  fund  of  the  U.S.  Soldiers'  and 
Airmen's  Home;  (Rept.  No.  93-300).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  AODABBO: 
H.R.  8826.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  39  and  6. 
United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  re- 
strictions on  the  rights  of  officers  and  eni> 
ployees  of  the  Poatal  Service,  and  tor  oth«r 


purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  ANNX7NZIO: 
H.R.  8827.  A  bill  to  establish  an  arbitra- 
tion board  to  settle  disputes  between  super- 
visory organizations  and  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN: 
H.R.  8828.  A  bill  to  direct  the  President  to 
halt  all  exports  of  gasoline.  No.  2  fuel  oil,  and 
propane  gas  until  he  determines  that  no 
shortage  of  such  fuels  exists  In  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland) : 
H.R.  8829.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinued sale  of  gasoline  to  independent  gaso- 
line reUllers;    to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 
H.R.  8830.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States   Code,   In   order   to  treat   vocational 
school  attendance  certification  requirements 
on  the  same  basis  as  college  attendance  cer- 
tification  requirements;    to   the   Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  8831.  A  bill  to  relieve  certain  imports 
of     Portuguese     cement     from     retroactive 
dumping  duties;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERG: 
H.R.  8832.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  designate  the  home 
of  a  State  legislator  for  income  tax  purposes- 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DANIELSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bafaus,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mrs.  Chisholm 
Mr.  CoNYERs,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr! 
Davis  of  GeorgU,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
William   D.  Ford,  Mrs.   Hansen  of 
Washington.     Mr.     Helstoski,     Mr. 
HosMER,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland, 
Mr.    Moakley,    Mr.    Mubphy   of   Il- 
linois. Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Stark 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey.  Mr' 
Thornton.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Yat- 
BON,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia) : 
H.R.  8833.  A  bUl  to  create  a  Federal  Dis- 
aster Insurance  Corporation  to  Insure  the 
people  of  the  United  States  against  losses  due 
to  major  natural  disaster,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  6  »  " 

By  Mr.  DENT  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Erlenborn)  : 
H.R.  8834.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  black  lung 
benefits  provisions  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  to  prevent  duplicate 
awards  In  the  case  of  certain  widows;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DENT  (for  himself.  Mr.  Erlen- 
born, and  Mr.  Mazzoli)  : 
H.R.  8835.  A  bill  to  deny  reimbursement 
under  the  black  lung  program  on  account  of 
attorney's  fees  arising  out  of  State  work- 
men's compensation  cases;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  DOWNING: 
H.R.  8836.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING   (for  himself,  Mrs. 
SuLUVAN,  Mr.  Rogers,  and  Mr.  Mur- 
phy of  New  York)  : 
H.R.  8837.  A  bill  to  promote  safety  in  the 
operation  of  submersible  vessels;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dent,  and  Mr.  Mazzoli)  : 
H.R.  8838.  A  bill  to  limit  the  reimburse- 
ment of  attorneys  fees  under  the  black  lung 


program;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS   (for  herself,  Mr. 
CoRMAN,   and  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York) : 
H.R.  8839.  A  bill  to  create  a  national  sys- 
tem of  health  security;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  GUDE: 
H.R.  8840.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  protect  the  em- 
ployment rights  of  the  elderly;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  8841.  A  bill  to  improve  the  conduct 
and  regulation  of  Federal  election  campaign 
activities  and  to  provide  public  financing  for 
such  campaigns;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

H.R.  8842.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment  of 
benefits  to  a  married  couple  on  their  com- 
bined earnings  record,  to  eliminate  the  spe- 
cial dependency  requirement  for  entitlement 
to  husband's  or  widower's  benefits,  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  benefits  to  widowed  fa- 
thers with  minor  children,  and  to  make  the 
retirement  test  Inapplicable  to  individuals 
with  minor  children  who  are  entitled  to 
mother's  or  father's  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  8843.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Eagles 
Nest  Wilderness,  Arapaho  and  White  River 
National  Forests,  In  the  State  of  Colorado: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KOCH   (for  himself,  Mr.  Ba- 
DiLLO,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Mr.  Burton,  Mrs.  Chis- 
holm, Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Fraseb,  Mr.  Gude,  Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Heinz, 
Mr.    McCloskey,    Mr.    Podell,    Mr. 
Rancel,  Mr.   Rosenthal,  Mr.  Roy- 
BAL,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Wolff,  and  Mr. 
Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  8844.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  to  prohibit  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  from  providing  training 
or  other  assistance  in  support  of  State  or 
local  law  enforcement  activities;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bur- 
ton. Mr.  Culver,  and  Mr.  Diggs)  : 
H.R.  8845.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  persons  be  ap- 
prised  of   records   concerning   them   which 
are  maintained  by  Government  agencies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  KOCH    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
AspiN) : 
H.R.  8846.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  more  equitable 
the  procedures  for  determining  eligibility  lor 
benefits  under  the  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McCLORY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Illinois) : 
HJl.   8847.   A   biU   to  amend   the   Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  require  pub- 
lic hearings  in  any  political  subdivision  In 
which  land  may  be  used  for  treatment  works 
proposed  for  grant  assistance;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  METCALFE :  ' 

H.R.  8848.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
umted  States  Code  to  establish  an  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Correctional  Ombudsman;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  RANGEL: 
H.R.  8849.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  impound- 
ment of  funds  appropriated  for  programs 
tmder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

H.R.  8850.  A  bUl  to  amend  titles  I.  X.  XIV, 
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and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to 
permit  Federal  reimbursement  to  States  for 
two-party  payments  under  the  programs  of 
aid  or  assistance  for  the  aged,  the  blind,  and 
the  disabled  in  the  same  way  as  is  presently 
permitted  under  the  program  of  aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RHODES: 
H.R.  8851.  A  bill  relating  to  the  interest 
rates  on  loans  made  by  the  Treasury  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the 
programs  authorized  by  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act  of  1936;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

ByMr.  ROE: 
H.R.  8862.  A  bill  to  provide  that  respect  for 
an  individual's  right  not  to  participate  in 
abortions  contrary  to  that  individual's  con- 
science be  a  requirement  for  hospital  eligi- 
bility for  Federal  financial  assistance;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  8853.  A  bUl  to  facUitate  the  completion 
of  the  New  York  Harbor  collection  and  re- 
moval of  drift  project;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    ROE    (for    himself    and    Mr. 
Helstoski)  : 
H.R.  8854.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  adjust- 
ment In  the  dollar  limitations  for  purposes 
of  the  retirement  income  credit  In  order  to 
make  the  tax  benefits  accorded  to  retirement 
income    comparable    to   those    accorded    to 
social  security  income;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
HJl.  8856.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  excude  from  gross 
Income  the  severance  pay  received  by  in- 
dividuals as  a  result  of  the  consolidation, 
reduction,  reallnement,  or  closure  of  certain- 
military  and  naval  installations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  8856.  A  bill  to  disregard  section  212 
(a)  (16)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  when  the  applicant  for  a  visa  is  the  alien 
spouse  or  chUd  of  a  VS.  citizen  or  perma- 
nent resident,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 
H.R.8857.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  arbitra- 
tion board  to  settle  disputes  between  su- 
pervisory organizations  and  the  VS.  Postal 
Service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  STEELE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DlNGELL)  : 

H.R.  8868.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  in  order 
to  Insure  the  balancing  of  environmental 
considerations  with  economic  and  social  con- 
siderations in  complying  with  provisions  of 
such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

ByMr.WIDNALL: 
H.R.  8859.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  POAGE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, Mr.  Bergland,  Mr.  Bowen, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  de  ia 
Garza.  Mr.  Denholm.  Mr.  Foley,  Mr. 
Gunter,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  LrrroN,  Mr. 
Mathias  of  California,  Mr.  Mathis 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Mel- 
cher,  Mr.  Rarick,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr. 
SisK,  Mr.  Stubblefield,  Mr.  Thome, 
Mr.  ViGOBiTO,  Mr.  Young  of  South 
Carolina,  and  Mr.  Zwach)  : 
H.R.  8860.  A  bm  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970  for  the  purpose  of 


assuring  consumers  of  plentiful  supplies  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mrs.  BURKE  of  California: 
H.R.  8861.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Facilities  and  Conununlty  Mental 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963  to 
expand  the  definition  of  "developmental  dis- 
ability" to  Include  autism;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DENNIS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rous- 
selot,  and  Mr.  Buchanan)  : 
H.R.  8862.  A  bill  to  make  rules  governing 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  or  of  a 
military  attack  upon  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Han- 
sen of  Washington,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
Hicks,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  McCk>RMACK, 
and  Mr.  Pritcharo)  : 
H.R.  8863.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  allocate  crude  oil  and 
refined  petroleum  products  to  deal  with  exist- 
ing or  imminent  shortages  and  dislocations 
in  the  national  distribution  system  which 
Jeopardize  the  public  health,  safety,  or  wel- 
fare;  to  provide  for  the  delegation  of  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
H.R.  8864.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  to  In- 
corporate Little  League  Baseball  to  provide 
that  the  league  shall  be  open  to  girls  as  vrall 
as  to  boys;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ICHORD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Preyer) : 
HJl.  8865.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1950  to  establish  a  Central 
Security  Review  Office  for  the  coordination 
of  loyalty  and  security  programs  adminis- 
tered by  Federal  executive  agencies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security. 

By    Mr.    PATMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Davis  of 
South  Carolina.  Mr.  Drinan.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards   of    California,    Mr.    Eilberg, 
Mr.   Fauntroy,   Mr.    Gonzalez.    Mr. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Lehman, 
Mr.      Mazzoli,      Mrs.      Mink,      Mr. 
MrrcHELL  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Mollo- 
han,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Psppat, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
RoNCALio  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Waldie,  and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
H.R.  8866.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  VS.  Fire 
Administration  and  a  National  Fire  Academy 
In  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  to  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  reducing  the  Incidence  of  death, 
personal  Injury,  and  property  damage  from 
fire,  to  increase  the  effectiveness  and  coordi- 
nation of  fire  prevention  and  control  agen- 
cies at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  (by  request) : 
HJl.  8867.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  EURATOM 
Cooperation  Act  of  1968,  as  amended;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
ByMr.TIERNAN: 
H.R.  8868.  A  bill  to  establish  an  arbitration 
board  to  settle  disputes  between  supervisory 
organizations  and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service;  to 
the    Committee    on    Post    Office    and    ClvU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
H.R.  8869.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6584  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  include  claims 
for  overpayments  of  pay  and  allowances  to 
employees  of  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 


By  Mr.  WINN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Teague 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Mosher,  Mr.  Syming- 
ton, Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Berg- 
land, Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
CAMP,  Mr.  CoNLAN,  Mr.  Cronin,  Mr. 
Davis  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Down- 
ing) : 
H.R.  8870.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  to  conduct  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  to  increase  knowledge  of 
tornadoes,  hurricanes,  large  thunderstorms. 
and  other  types  of  short-term  weather  phe- 
nomena,  and  to  develop  methods   for   pre- 
dicting, detecting,  and  monitoring  such  at- 
mospheric behavior;   to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

By     Mr.     WINN     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Flowers,  Mr.  Frey,  Mr.  Puqua,  Mr. 
GuNTER,  Mr.  Hanna,  Blr.  Hechler  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Martin  of  North 
Carolina,   Mr.   Miltord,   Mr.   Parris, 
Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Thornton, 
and  Mr.  Wydler)  : 
H.R.  8871.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  to  conduct  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  to  increase  knowledge  of 
tornadoes,  hurricanes,  large  thunderstorms, 
and  other  types  of  short-term  weather  phe- 
nomena, and  to  develop  methods   for  pre- 
dicting, detecting,  and  monitoring  such  at- 
mospheric behavior;    to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  DRINAN: 
H.J.  Res.  630.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  lowering  the  age  requirements 
for  membership  in  the  Houses  of  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  255.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  proclaim  August 
26,    1973,    as    "National    Women's    Suffrage 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.    Res.    451.    Resolution   to    amend    the 
Rules   of   the   House   of   Representatives   to 
establish    as   a   standing   committee   of   the 
House   the   Committee   on   Energy,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIAI^ 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
258.  The  SPEAKER  presened  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  relative  to  excluding  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  from  the  Voter 
Registration  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr.  BARRETT: 
HJl.  8872.  A  bUl  for  the  reief  of  DionUlos 
Kolaltls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  8873.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Adolfo 
Henrlques  and  his  wife,  Almerlnda  Henrl- 
ques;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  McFALL: 
H.R.  8874.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  to  con- 
fer jurisdiction  on  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims 
to  reopen  and  continue  case  No.  66-56;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona: 
H.R.  8876.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  to  extend 
Letters  Patent  No.  2,322,210,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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SLOVAK  WORLD  CONGRESS  CON- 
VENES IN  CHICAGO,  JUNE  28- 
JULY  1,  1973 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20,  1973 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  28,  the  Slovak  World  Congress  con- 
venes in  Chicago  for  a  4-day  convention 
and  conclave  which  I  know  will  be  of  in- 
terest not  only  to  the  Americans  of 
Slovak  descent  but  also  to  all  folks  who 
believe  in  the  restoration  of  freedom  and 
independence  for  the  Slovak  people  who 
reside  in  the  mother  nation  now  under 
the  domination  of  communistic  tyranny. 
Members  of  Congress  have  also  been  very 
much  interested  in  the  activities  not  only 
of  Slovak  organizations'  activity  In  the 
fight  for  free  government  in  their  own 
native  land,  but  also  in  cooperating  with 
other  captive  nations  in  the  restoration 
of  self-government  and  civic  and  reli- 
gious freedom  to  the  unfortunate  people 
living  under  Soviet  tyranny. 

John  C.  Sciranka,  Slovak  editor  and 
historian,  has  forwarded  to  me  informa- 
tion regarding  the  program  and  activities 
and  some  of  the  history  of  the  Slovak 
World  Congress  and  facts  about  some  of 
the  leaders  and  participants  in  the  Chi- 
cago gathering  the  last  part  of  this 
month. 

I  include  with  my  remarks  the  com- 
munication from  Mr.  John  C.  Sciranka, 
of  Passaic,  N.J..  outlining  some  of  the 
events  and  programs  for  the  Chicago 
Slovak  World  Conference. 
Slovak  World  Congress  and  Its  Signifi- 
CANCK  IN  Chicago,  III. 
(By  John  C.  Sciranka) 

On  June  28, 1973,  Slovaks  from  many  coun- 
ties wUl  gather  at  the  Pick  Congress  Hotel 
In  Chicago,  lUlnola.  The  Congress  will  con- 
sist of  many  InteUectuals  who  fled  their 
homeland.  Slovakia,  when  it  was  invaded  by 
Communist  forces  after  the  brief  period  of 
the  never  forgotten  regime  of  Alexander 
Dubcek. 

The  Session  In  Chicago  will  be  divided  Into 
several  panels  and  each  panel  will  be  headed 
by  distinguished  scholars  and  experts  in  his 
or  her  field  who  wlU  discuss  and  analyze  In 
detaU  the  rise,  defects,  obstacles  and  new 
proposals  for  the  continued  progress  of  Slo- 
vaks In  the  family  of  nations.  This  will  be 
the  theme  set  out  for  the  dally  programs  of 
the  Congress. 

What  makes  Interest  In  the  Congress  even 
greater  Is  the  fact  that  the  Most  Reverend 
Andrew  O.  Orutka,  Bishop  of  Gary,  Indiana, 
called  the  first  session  with  Mr.  Stephen  B. 
Roman.  Canadian  Slovak  industrialist,  known 
popularly  as  "uranium  king  of  Canada  ',  who 
was  born  in  Slovakia,  came  to  Canada  after 
World  War  I,  as  a  poor  Immigrant  and 
achieved  great  success.  Bishop  Grutka  Is 
General  Chairman  now. 

Bishop  Grutka "s  parents  were  born  In  Slo- 
vakia. He  visited  their  ancestral  home  after 
his  ordination  In  Rome.  He  also  attended  the 
funerals  of  Archbishop  Necsey  In  historical 
Nitra  and  Bishop  LazUc  In  Tmava  In  1960. 
Bishop  Orutka  has  shown  great  concern  for 
the  people  of  the  country  of  his  parents, 
Slovakia,  which  interest  has  grown  steadily 
since  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Communist 


regime.  For  this  reason  and  because  of  the 
diminishing  niimber  of  priests  In  Slovakia. 
Bishop  Grutka  with  the  blessing  of  the  be- 
loved Pope  John  XXIII  of  blessed  memory 
and  the  present  reigning  Pontiff  Pope  Paul 
VI,  has  established  and  erected  with  the 
financial  assistance  of  American  Slovak  fra- 
ternal organizations,  churches  and  also  aided 
many  Slovak  refugees.  He  also  helt>ed  on  the 
million  dollar  Slovak  Institute  of  SS  CyrU 
and  Methodius  In  Rome.  The  Institute  was 
solemnly  dedicated  ten  years  ago. 

Slovakia  has  no  archbishop  or  cardinal, 
although  smaller  nations  have  been  honored 
with  these  dignitaries.  This  Is  emphasized 
and  petitions  have  been  sent  to  the  Holy  See, 
Including  the  recent  one  from  the  47th 
National  Convention  of  the  Slovak  Catholic 
Federation  of  America,  held  during  the  week 
of  May  13-16,  1973,  in  Toronto,  Canada,  and 
also  from  the  Conference  of  the  Slovak 
League  of  America,  held  on  May  19,  1973,  In 
New  York  City. 

The  Slovak  League  of  America  was  founded 
on  May  26,  1907.  In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  by  Rev- 
erend Stephen  Purdek,  known  as  the  "Father 
of  American  Slovaks." 

The  Slovak  Catholic  Federation  of  America 
was  founded  by  Reverend  Joseph  Murgas  on 
February  22,  1911,  In  WUkes-Barre,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Father  Murgas  was  gifted  in  science 
and  Ung^uistics.  He  also  pioneered  in  the  field 
of  wireless  communication.  His  experiments 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  "radio  spark  gap," 
which  became  a  basic  device  In  radio  trans- 
mission. Father  Murgas'  Invention  was  pat- 
ented In  1905  and  tested  In  1906  when  the 
mayors  of  Scranton  and  Wilkes-Barre  ex- 
changed greetings  by  means  of  this  device. 
Father  Murgas  met  the  famous  Marconi  and 
his  associate.  Professor  Fessenden,  and  never 
received  the  public  acclaim  to  which  be  was 
entitled. 

He  was  Instrumental  In  collecting  one  mil- 
lion dollars  for  the  creation  of  the  first  Re- 
public of  Czecho-Slovakla,  which  will  be  the 
concern  of  the  participants  at  this  third  ses- 
sion of  the  Slovak  World  Congress  in  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Considering  the  fact  that  Intellec- 
tuals from  various  countries,  who  were  forced 
to  leave  their  homeland,  Slovakia,  when  the 
Commimlsts  took  over,  will  travel  thousands 
of  miles  to  this  Chicago  conclave,  to  demon- 
strate their  love  and  support  of  the  great 
Christian  democratic  Ideals  of  the  land  of 
their  ancestry,  Slovakia.  The  United  States 
Congress  should  commend  and  Inspire  them 
to  continue  in  their  efforts  for  the  liberation 
of  their  kin  In  Slovakia. 

The  participants  of  this  third  session  of 
the  Slovak  World  Congress  and  those  in 
Chicago  metropolitan  area,  wlU  have  an  op- 
portunity to  hear  and  see  Slovak  cultural 
talent  of  singers  and  dancers  which  were 
developed,  so  to  speak.  In  exile — even  under 
most  adverse  situations.  They  wUl  have  a 
chance  to  hear  a  Slovak  opera  singer  from 
Rome  who  achieved  success  In  a  strange 
country,  also  dancers  and  singers  from  West 
Germany.  Canada,  and  the  United  States. 
They  will  hear  addresses  on  various  topics, 
Including  scientific  subjects. 

The  Slovak  Newspapermen's  Association  of 
America,  headed  by  Its  President,  Dr.  Peter 
P.  Hletko  of  Chicago,  who  \n  1938  brought 
from  the  United  States  the  original  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Pact  to  Czecho-Slovakla,  then  on 
the  brink  of  World  War  U  and  Hitler's  occu- 
pation. 

Attorney  Edward  J.  Behunclk  of  Bridge- 
port, Connecticut,  as  President  of  the  Slovak 
League  of  America  and  Dr.  Joseph  Pauco  as 
League's  Secretary  and  publisher  of  the 
oldest  Slovak  newspaper  In  the  free  world — 
the  Slovak  v  Amerike — from  Mlddletown, 
Pennsylvania,  will  report  to  the  convention 


on  the  interest  of  Youth  in  their  Scholar- 
ship Programs  recently  established. 

Mr.  John  A.  Sabol,  Supreme  President  of 
the  First  Catholic  Slovak  Union  of  VS.A. 
and  Canada,  which  has  a  membership  of 
over  one  hundred  thousand,  will  report  on 
the  status  of  Slovak  fraternal  organizations 
which  he  heads  and  which  contributed  mil- 
lions of  doUars  to  their  membership  in  death 
benefits  and  Charitable  and  cultural  pro- 
grams. He  will  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Llpovskyh,  National  President  of  the  First 
Catholic  Slovak  Ladles  Association  with 
headquarter'^  In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  also  the 
first  American  Slovak  woman  to  head  the 
Pennsylvania  Fraternal  Congress.  She  will 
report  on  progress  of  women  in  fraternal 
and  cultural  life. 

Msgr.  Joseph  S.  Altany,  Honorary  Presi- 
dent and  Reverend  Joseph  Adameo,  newly 
elected  President  of  the  Slovak  Catholic  Fed- 
eration of  America  and  Reverend  George  A. 
Jurica,  will  report  on  the  status  of  the 
Catholic  Slovak  Parishes  In  America. 

Reverend  Dusan  Toth,  General  Secretary  of 
the  Slovak  World  Congress  and  Lutheran 
minister  of  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada,  and 
other  Protestant  leaders,  will  give  the  high- 
lights of  their  achievements.  Including  the 
progress  of  Slovak  Lutherans  in  Yugoslavia, 
where  they  have  lived  for  the  past  250  years. 
They  have  retamed  their  Slovak  language, 
customs  and  culture,  which  was  reported  In 
the  "katoUcky  Sokol"  (Catholic  Falcon),  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  Slovak  Catholic  Sokol,  Pas- 
saic. New  Jersey,  which  paper  on  previous 
occasions  published  an  extensive  report  by 
an  American  diplomat,  who  spent  several 
years  In  Yugoslavia. 

The  life  In  Slovakia  will  be  reviewed  by 
a  well-known  Diplomat,  Dr.  Joseph  Klrsch- 
baum  of  Toronto,  Canada;  Dr.  Joseph  Stas- 
ko  of  New  York  City;  Journalist  Knizllsk  of 
West  Germany  and  delegates  from  Atistria, 
England,  France,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Ar- 
gentine and  other  countries.  The  Slovaks  are 
proud  of  astronaut,  Engene  Ceman,  whose 
grandparents  were  born  In  Slovakia  on  pa- 
ternal side,  and  also  the  llberary  achieve- 
ments of  Dr.  Michael  Novak,  author  of  sev- 
eral books,  including  the  recent  popular  "The 
Rise  of  the  Unmeltable  Ethnics  .  .  ." 

Msgr.  Domlnlk  Hrusovsky,  Director  of  Slo- 
vak Institute  In  Rome  will  give  a  general 
report  on  Slovak  missions  In  various  coun- 
tries. Including  Australia,  which  many  vlfelted 
during  the  recent  International  Eucharlstlc 
Congress  In  Melbourne,  Australia,  in  which 
Bishop  Paul  Hnlllca,  S.  J.,  of  Rome  and  Very 
Reverend  Stefan  Sencik,  S.  J.,  Superior  of 
Slovak  Jesuits  of  Gait.  Ontario,  Canada, 
also  participated.  The  Slovaks  In  Australia 
are  showing  great  progress. 

Rt.  Rev.  Abbot  Jerome  J.  Koval,  OSB.,  of 
the  Slovak  Benedictine  Abbey  In  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  will  render  a  report  on  Slovak  higher 
education  In  this  coixntry. 

This  Chicago,  1973  Slovak  World  Congress 
may  be  Isirgest  gathering  of  Slovaks  and 
Slovak  leaders  in  modern  years. 


WHAT  IS  HAPPENING  IN  THE 
BLM? 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  20.  1973 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  manages  one- 
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fifth  of  the  area  of  the  United  States — 
450  million  acres.  These  national  re- 
source lands  contain  a  wide  variety  of 
resources  and  values  which  are  impor- 
tant to  all  the  citizens  of  our  Nation  In- 
cluding minerals,  livestock  forage,  tim- 
ber, wildlife,  outdoor  recreation,  water- 
shed, and  open  space.  The  Bureau  has 
been  a  stepchild  among  the  Federal  land- 
management  agencies.  For  many  years 
it  was  dominated  by  traditional  commer- 
cial users — miners,  cattlemen,  and  lum- 
bermen. In  1964  Congress  enacted  the 
Classification  and  Multiple  Use  Act 
which  directed  that  these  lands  be  man- 
aged for  multiple  use  for  all  their  re- 
sources. Since  that  time,  the  Bureau  has 
made  significant  progress  in  achieving 
a  better  balance  amor.g  all  the  resources 
of  these  lands. 

Congress  has  directed  balanced  mul- 
tiple use  management  of  our  national 
resource  lands.  I  feel  strongly  that  such 
management  should  be  provided  by  pro- 
fessionally qualified  natural  resource 
managers.  The  progress  made  by  BLM 
imder  Boyd  Rasmussen,  who  had  a  dis- 
tinguished career  in  the  Forest  Service 
before  coming  to  BLM  demonstrates  the 
value  of  professional  leadership. 

The  current  director,  also  a  career 
public  land  manager,  reportedly  will 
soon  be  nominated  by  the  President  to  be 
Federal  Cochairman  of  the  Joint  Fed- 
eral-State Planning  Commission  for 
Alaska.  In  February,  19  of  the  Nation's 
leading  conservation  organizations  joined 
in  sending  telegrams  to  Interior  Secre- 
tary Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  and  then  Presi- 
dential Counselor  Earl  L.  Butz  request- 
ing that  a  person  professionally  qualified 
in  natural  resources  management  be  se- 
lected to  head  BLM  if  that  position  be- 
came vacant.  No  response  has  been  re- 
ceived. However,  Secretary  Morton  ap- 
parently has  recommended  a  new  diector 
to  the  White  House. 

The  conservationists  again  wrote  Sec- 
retary Morton  on  May  24.  There  still  has 
been  no  response. 

I  share  their  concern,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  silence  may  Indicate  an 
intention  to  depart  from  the  practice  of 
appointing  a  director  who  is  profes- 
sionally qualified  in  natural  resource 
management.  This  would  be  a  serious 
step  backward.  It  may  be  necessary  for 
the  Congress  to  pass  legislation  requiring 
Senate  confirmation  of  the  BLM  director 
in  order  to  assure  that  every  Bureau  di- 
rector is  an  experienced  professional  ded- 
icated to  balanced  multiple  use  manage- 
ment of  these  vital  resources.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  from  the  June  8  issue  of  the 
Outdoor  News  Bulletin  dealing  with  this 
subject  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Administration  Quiet  On  BLM  Directorship 

With  a  change  In  the  directorship  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  reportedly  Im- 
minent, the  Administration  Is  not  giving  any 
Indication  of  whom  It  Is  considering  for  that 
Important  post,  the  WUdllfe  Management 
Institute  reports. 

The  veil  of  secrecy,  saw  conservation  Ista 
who  earlier  bad  been  asked  by  the  Adminis- 


tration to  help  upgrade  and  strengthen 
BLM's  program,  is  unnecessary. 

The  current  director.  Burton  W.  Silcock, 
came  to  Washington  from  Alaska.  There  Is 
speculation  that  he  soon  will  be  nominated 
federal  Co-Chalrman  of  the  Joint  Federal- 
State  Land  Use  Planning  Commission  For 
Alaska,  a  position  vacated  recently  by  Jack 
O.  Horton,  now  an  Assistant  Interior  Secre- 
tary. 

In  February,  nineteen  of  the  nation's  lead- 
ing conservation  organizations  Joined  In 
sending  telegrams  to  Interior  Secretary 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  and  then  Presidential 
Counselor  Earl  L.  Butz  requesting  that  a  per- 
son professionally  qualified  in  natural  re- 
sources management  be  selected  to  head 
BLM  If  that  position  became  vacant.  No  re- 
sponse has  been  received.  However,  Secretary 
Morton  apparently  has  recommended  a  new 
director  to  the  White  House. 

With  no  word  from  either  Morton  or  Butz, 
conservationists  are  beginning  to  wonder 
what  Is  going  on  In  BLM,  the  governments 
largest  land  management  agency  responsible 
for  more  than  460  million  acres  of  public 
land.  Long  the  nation's  most  neglected  re- 
sources agency,  BLM  needs  both  aggressive 
leadership  and  strong  White  House  support. 

With  the  Administration's  apparent  un- 
der-the-counter handling  of  the  BLM  direc- 
torship, the  House  and  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittees are  considering  pulling  out  and  pass- 
ing Section  18  of  the  pending  BLM  Organic 
Act  which  would  require  Senate  confirmation 
of  the  BLM  director.  Committee  members 
say  this  is  one  way  to  clear  up  the  mystery 
and  Intrigue  surrounding  the  appointment 
and  let  the  public  and  the  Congress  know 
what  Is  going  on  In  that  Important  agency. 


PUBLIC  HOUSING  CRISIS 
IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedTiesday,  June  20,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
sent  letters  to  directors  of  housing  au- 
thorities in  California  asking  what  have 
been  the  specific  effects  of  the  funding 
freeze  for  public  housing  on  the  current 
and  future  plans  of  their  local  programs. 
Ms.  Elizabeth  Eudy,  administrator  of 
the  San  Francisco  Development  Fund, 
has  written  a  statement  which  I  would 
now  like  to  insert  in  the  Record.  As  legis- 
lators who  must  formulate  public  hous- 
ing policy,  we  must  not  permit  the  frus- 
trations and  concerns  of  housing  pro- 
gram administrators  to  go  imheeded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  text  of  Ms.  Eudy's 
statement  follows: 

San  Francisco  Development  Fund:  Sum- 
MART — Buyer's  Agent  Program  After  1 
Year  or  Operation,  as  of  January  31,  1973 
Operating  funds  for  the  program  were  pro- 
vided In  major  part  by  The  Ford  Foundation 
and  also  by  the  Roscoe  and  Margaret  Oakes 
Foundation.  In  an  unusual  partnership  with 
a  federal  agency,  our  organization  during  the 
year  received  a  high  degree  of  cooperation 
from  HUD  officials.  The  Buyer's  Agent  Pro- 
gram covers  the  area  within  50  miles  of  San 
Francisco.  The  subsidy  funds  for  Its  opera- 
tion come  from  the  Section  235  program  but 
the  techniques  being  used  transcend  the 
current  235  format;  what  Is  being  learned 
is  susceptible  of  general  application  to  sit- 
uations Involving  first-time  ownership  at 
lower   Income  levels.  The  Buyer's  Agent  Pro- 


gram was  frozen  In  January  of  1973.  The 
HUD  Regional  Administrator  then  requested 
clarification  of  Its  status  to  permit  the  pro- 
gram to  continue,  but  has  not  as  yet  received 
a  reply  from  Washington. 

This  is  a  summary  of  a  descriptive  report 
on  the  status  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
a  two-year  demonstration  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Development  Fund.  We  have  tried  to 
resist  the  temptation  of  drawing  conclusions 
on  the  basis  of  Incomplete  data,  even  though 
some  of  the  results  at  midstream  are  highly 
suggestive. 

structure  of    the  program 

The  experiment  Involves  four  operational 
elements: 

Lower  income  families  with  children  are 
first  screened  for  economic  potential  and 
motivation.  Those  who  pass  this  screening 
test  and  can  also  meet  credit  and  other 
standards  of  HUD  are  qualified  by  the  San 
Francisco  Development  F^ind  to  proceed. 

The  families  are  then  required  to  partici- 
pate in  group  training  for  home  ownership; 
qualified  experts  provide  Instruction  In  home 
buying  procedures,  legal  responslbUltles  of 
ownership,  family  financial  management, 
and  essentials  of  property  maintenance.  A 
professional  Inspector  advises  families  on 
the  anticipated  maintenance  costs  of  older 
houses  selected.  After  buying  and  movmg 
there  Is  additional  group  training  in  basic 
property  maintenance  and  money  manage- 
ment. 

A  unique  form  of  subsidy  administration 
is  used  In  which  reservations  of  funds  are 
given  directly  to  the  families  on  completion 
of  their  training  by  certificates  Issued  under 
authority  of  the  Director  of  the  HUD  area 
office.  Certified  families  are  then  given  four 
months  to  shop  for  bouses  In  a  fairly  wide 
market. 

While  they  shop,  certificate  holders  may 
call  on  the  San  FYanclsco  Development  Fund 
for  assistance  in  overcoming  difficult  nego- 
tiating or  processing  obstacles.  The  purpose 
of  this  advocacy  assistance  to  first-time  buy- 
ers is  to  promote  Independent  Informed  ac- 
tion and  to  eliminate  dependency. 

These  several  elements  of  the  program 
win  be  separable  for  purposes  of  cost  and 
other  analysis  when  the  program  Is  com- 
pleted. 

status   as   of  JANUARY    31,    1973 

One  year  after  the  beginning  of  family 
enrollment  In  training  sessions,  there  were 
622  families  qualified  for  Certificates  of 
Eligibility  reserving  subsidy  funds  and  cer- 
tificates had  been  issued  to  469.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  the  families  came  Into  the 
program  from  substandard  private  bousing 
or   from   public   housing   projects. 

Of  the  certified  families.  177  had  entered 
Into  or  completed  the  buying  process.  Prom 
Interim  results  it  appears  that  from  60  to 
70  percent  of  the  families  receiving  certif- 
icates win  succeed  m  purchasing  homes 
during  the  four  month  shopping  period  al- 
lowed. 

Reports  on  54  loans  closed  for  a  minimum 
of  90  days  (average  5.3  months)  showed  that 
payments  were  made  on  time  by  over  94 
percent  of  the  families.  There  have  been 
no  foreclosures. 

At  the  time  of  the  moratorium  In  early 
January,  204  certified  families  were  shopping 
for  houses.  They  have  been  put  Into  a  "hold" 
category  and  their  certificates  will,  of  course, 
be  extended  if  the  program  Is  allowed  to 
continue. 

Certificates  could  not  be  given  to  153 
qualified  families  because  of  the  freeze.  If 
the  freeze  is  lifted,  certificates  will  be  Issued 
to  these  families,  thxis  completmg  the 
planned  enrollment  for  the  first  year  of  the 
program  and  moving  into  the  second  year 
of  operations. 

Twenty-seven  series  of  mandatory  pre- 
occupancy  family  training  workshops,  each 
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consisting  of  six  two-bour  sessions,  were 
completed  with  average  attendance  of  20 
families  per  session.  More  than  80  percent 
of  the  581  families  enrolled  completed  the 
sessions  satisfactorily.  Qualified  families  were 
attending  four  additional  series  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  In  hopes  that  the  freeze  would  be 
lifted  so  that  they  could  obtain  certificates. 
Advisory  inspections  of  137  older  houses  were 
made  and  post-occupancy  training  sessions 
were  begun. 

COST    or    THE    TRAINING    PROCR.M< 

The  cost  per  qualified  family  of  the  train- 
ing program  Is  estimated  at  $93.  No  cost  esti- 
mates of  screening  or  other  activities  have 
as  yet  been  mad''. 

THE    PABTICIPATINC    rAMn.IES 

The  177  buyers  were  not  significantly  dif- 
ferent from  the  certified  group  of  families 
as  a  whole,  which  had  the  major  character- 
istics summarized  below: 

Employment  status:  all  head  of  families 
were  gainfully  employed. 

Ethnic  origin:  38  percent  Black,  33  percent 
Spanish  surname.  22  percent  other  Cauca- 
sian, and  seven  percent  other  groups. 

Median  age  of  family  heads:  34.7  years. 

Family  composition:  almost  two-thirds 
were  two-parent  families.  The  average  num- 
ber of  persons  per  family  was  five.  In  most 
of  the  families  the  oldest  child  was  14  years 
of  age  or  younger. 

Basic  education:  Average  education  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  general  population  in 
the  program  area;  about  86  percent  o'  the 
family  heads  had  gone  beyond  the  eighth 
grade  and  30  percent  beyond  liigh  school. 

Median  family  Income  was  $8,808  which  was 
25  percent  below  the  median  for  all  families 
m  the  area  reported  In  the  1970  Census.  The 
number  of  working  wives  In  qualified  two- 
parent  families  was  low  because  a  second 
wage  earner  usually  made  a  family  over- 
income  tor  the  program.  (A  minimum  re- 
quired groes  Income  of  $5,600  was  set  to  meet 
the  cost  of  the  cheapest  houses  locally  avall- 
%ble.  The  maximum  Income  permitted  by  law 
for  a  family  of  13  Is  $13,455.) 

HOUSKB  AND  NEICHBORHOOOS  SELECTED 

A  multiplicity  of  statutory  ceilings  made  it 
necessary  to  give  many  families  "hunting 
licenses'  for  shopping  in  limited  geographical 
areas;  however,  27  percent  of  the  buyers 
changed  counties  when  they  chose  a  house. 

Most  buyers,  58  percent,  chose  older  houses 
In  the  private  sales  market;  23  percent  found 
properties  In'  new  tracts  concentrated  on  the 
periphery  of  the  program  area,  and  19  per- 
cent selected  rehabilitated  HXJD  reposses- 
sions. 

Flfty-slx  percent  of  the  Black  buyers  se- 
lected homes  In  less  segregated  neighbor- 
hoods, 33  percent  In  more  segregated:  for 
the  balance  there  was  no  significant  change 
m  the  character  of  their  neighborhood.  (No 
ethnic  neighborhood  data  are  available  for 
other  minority  groups.) 

Almost  two-thirds  of  all  the  buyers  found 
Increased  living  space  for  their  fainUles;  the 
average  number  of  bedrooms  per  family  In- 
creased from  2.42  to  3.14. 

House  prices  were  clustered  at  slightly  be- 
low the  maximum  permitted  by  law,  $21,000 
for  two  and  three-bedroom  houses  and  $24.- 
000  for  four  bedrooms.  The  median  "down 
payment-  for  families  qualified  at  135  per- 
cent of  local  public  housing  admission  limits 
was  $250. 

AVERAGE    MONTHLY    StTBSIDT 

The  mean  monthly  subsidy  pavment  was 
$69.79. 

RELATIONS    WITH    THE   INDUSTRY 

A  significant  contribution  was  made  by 
several  leaders  who  guaranteed  favorable  loan 
discount  rates  for  the  first  year  of  the  pro- 
gram and  thus  produced  more  wUliug  sellers. 
Tbese  mortgagees  aUo  paid  some  compensa- 
tion to  the  San  Francisco  Development  Fund 
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for  the  expense  of  selecting  potentially  suc- 
cessful families  and  screening  out  those  who 
were  not  good  prospects  for  loans. 

Considerable  misinformation  concerning 
subsidized  home  ownership  programs  which 
existed  at  the  beginning  of  operations  was 
ameliorated  by  the  end  of  the  first  year.  Of 
37  real  estate  agents  who  handled  sales,  30 
regarded  the  Buyer's  Agent  Program  favor- 
ably. 

Builders  Involved  with  the  program  were 
very  positive  in  their  attitudes  toward  the 
customers  developed  for  them  In  the  selec- 
tion and  training  program. 

The  assessment  of  applicants'  Indebted- 
ness and  credit  standing  from  an  analysis  of 
Information  obtained  in  hour-long  personal 
Interviews  proved  to  be  sufiHclent  for  qualifi- 
cation without  the  use  of  credit  bureaii 
reports. 

RELATIONS  WITH  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATIONS 

Six  community  organizations  In  four  coun- 
ties cooperated  with  the  San  Francisco  De- 
velopment Fund  In  the  activities  of  the  pro- 
gram. They  provided  liaison  with  the  families 
In  their  areas,  contributed  half  of  the  initial 
Interviewing  of  applicants,  and  supplied 
meeting  space  for  family  training  workshops. 
In  return  they  were  able  to  make  subsidy  al- 
locations available  to  families  in  their  com- 
munities. 

STAFFING 

In  Januarv  1973  the  staff  numbered  15. 


RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  PENEPITS 
INCREASE    NECESSARY 


HON.  PETE  V.  DOMENICI 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  June  20,  1973 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, I  voted  for  H.R.  7200  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons  which  I  wish  to  explain 
publicly.  I  am  pleased  this  bill  was  passed 
with  little  fanfare  and  argument  which 
best  illustrates  its  need — and  the  work 
that  went  into  it  before  it  was  brought 
to  the  Senate  for  consideration. 

The  health  and  well-being  of  the  rail- 
road retirement  fund  has  been  of  utmost 
concern  to  me  as  it  is  to  the  many  re- 
tired railroad  workers  in  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  who  depend  on  the  fund  for 
their  livelihood.  I  felt  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  this  legislation  be  adopted 
in  order  to  maintain  equitable  benefits 
for  our  retired  railroad  workers. 

With  the  final  passage  of  this  bill,  the 
present  temporary  increases  in  benefits 
enacted  in  1970,  1971,  and  1972  are  ex- 
tended imtil  December  31,  1974,  with  a 
provision  for  further  increases  if  social 
security  benefits  are  increased  during 
that  time. 

We  all  know  that  an  exhaustive  over- 
haul of  the  railroad  retirement  system  is 
needed.  But  it  is  also  true  that  sweeping 
changes  are  best  made  with  friendly 
feelings  of  accommodation — not  by  an 
anxious  Congress  or  exhausted  labor- 
management  representatives. 

The  encouraging  aspect  about  this  leg- 
islation is  the  fact  that  it  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  agreements  reached  together  by 
workers  and  representatives  of  the  rail- 
road companies.  I  wish  to  add  my  sup- 
port to  this  spirit  of  cooperation. 

It  was  important  that  railroad  bene- 
fits be  continued  to  recipients  while  fur- 
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ther  changes  In  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  are  Ironed  out  during  the  next  sev- 
eral months.  The  Joint  Standing  Com- 
mittee established  by  the  bill  to  make 
further  revisions  and  recommendations 
to  Congress  will  be  meeting  during  this 
time.  I  sincerely  hope,  and  would  strong- 
ly urge,  that  this  committee  will  make 
these  forthcoming  recommendations  sub- 
stantive ones — ones  that  will  provide  for 
a  sound  and  permanent  system.  If  mer- 
ited, I  would  welcome  even  bold  and 
structural  recommendations  for  change. 
Railroad  employees  are  some  of  this 
country's  most  deserving  retired  workers 
and  I  am  pleased  this  measure  passed 
to  insure  them  their  due. 


JACKSON  HOLE  HOSTS  COACH  OP 
THE  YEAR  BANQUET 


HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

or   WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20.  1973 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  29,  in  Jackson  Hole, 
Wyo.,  the  National  High  School  Athletic 
Coaches  Association — NHS/ACA — will 
conduct  their  fifth  annual  Coach  of  the 
Year  banquet.  Special  honors  will  be  di- 
rected to  those  individual  coaches  who 
have  excelled  in  their  regional  districts 
in  one  of  five  sports:  baseball,  football, 
basketball,  track,  and  wrestling.  From 
the  eight  regional  districts  one  coach  has 
been  selected  sis  National  Coach  of  the 
Year  for  each  of  the  above  five  sports.  In 
addition  one  coach  from  each  district 
will  be  presented  a  Distinguished  Service 
Award  "for  outstanding  achievement, 
contribution  to  the  high  school  coaching 
profession  and  dedication  to  the  highest 
and  best  amateur  athletics." 

These  individual  coaches  are  most  cer- 
tainly to  be  congratulated  not  only  for 
their  overall  coaching  records  and  past 
professional  honors,  but  also  for  their 
determination  to  promote  the  athletic 
and  academic  well-being  of  the  high 
school  boys  and  girls  who  have  received 
their  instruction  and  guidance.  The  old 
adage :  "It's  not  whether  you  win  or  lose 
but  how  you  play  the  game,"  Is  applica- 
ble to  the  manner  in  which  these  coaches 
have  conducted  themselves  throughout 
their  adult  lives. 

But  tribute  should  not  stop  here.  High 
school  coaches  across  the  Nation  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  ability  to  instill 
a  competitive  spuit  in  young  Americans 
tempered  by  an  awareness  that  one 
learns  as  much  from  losing  as  from  win- 
ning. It  is  the  high  school  coach  to  whom 
many  of  our  youth  look  for  assistance 
and  imderstanding  both  on  and  off  the 
playing  field.  The  coaches  conviction 
that  the  student,  if  he  is  to  gain  anything 
from  sports,  must  strive  to  better  him- 
self in  all  aspects  of  life,  insures  that  our 
young  Americans  of  today  will  be  our 
solid  citizens  of  tomorrow. 

The  members  of  NHS/ACA  deserve  the 
sincere  gratitude  of  the  students,  par- 
ents, and  community  members  who  have 
benefited  from  their  skill  and  dedication. 
Without  the  high  school  coach  the  suc- 
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cessful  Integration  of  amateur  athletics, 
secondary  education  and  local  participa- 
tion would  never  have  occurred. 


NATIONAL  WATERWAYS  CONPER- 
ENCE  OPPOSES  CONCEPTS  EM- 
BRACED IN  NATIONAL  WATER 
COMMISSION  REPORT 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENKEESXE 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20.  1973 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  National  Waterways  Conference 
has  joined  an  increasing  number  of  or- 
ganizaticms,  officials,  leaders,  and  cit- 
izens opposing  the  final  report  ot  the 
National  Water  Commission  which  pro- 
poses a  virtual  abandonment  of  Federal 
and  national  responsibility  in  the  con- 
struction of  needed  water  resource  devel- 
opment. 

In  an  analysis  of  the  impact  and  impli- 
cations of  the  report  by  the  National  Wa- 
ter Commission,  the  National  Waterways 
Conference  takes  the  position  that  with 
an  economy  eight  times  as  large  in  the 
year  2020  as  today,  proportionately 
greater  demands  will  be  made  upon  our 
water  resources  which  can  only  be  met 
by  a  most  vigorous  and  comprehensive 
program  of  water  management  and  re- 
source development. 

For  example,  the  American  people  now 
withdraw  from  our  lakes,  rivers,  and 
streams  some  270  billion  gallons  of  wa- 
ter daily.  According  to  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  withdrawals  in  50  years 
can  be  expected  to  triple  this  immense 
volume. 

The  same  Is  true  of  all  other  uses  of 
•water  and  power,  not  to  mention  the  de- 
mand for  flood  control  and  the  need 
for  recreation  because  of  increased  pop- 
ulatimi. 

Mr.  William  J.  Hull,  the  president  of 
the  National  Watenn'ays  Conference,  re- 
cently released  the  analysis  of  the  im- 
pact of  the  National  Water  Commission's 
report  and  the  National  Waterways  Con- 
ference in  its  analysis  makes  the  fol- 
lowing major  points : 

The  United  States  Is  now  entering  upon 
»n  era  of  unprecedented  economic  growth 
csJllng  for  substantial  enlargement  of  our 
water  resources   development   program. 

Essential  public  values  Involved  In  water 
resources  development  Include  control  of  air 
and  water  pollution,  rehabilitation  of  de- 
pressed areas,  relief  of  the  energy  crisis, 
strengthening  of  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments, improved  mral-urban  population  bal- 
ance, agricultural  development,  and  control 
of  tnflartion. 

Water  resources  development  encourages 
the  growth  of  industry  and  population  in 
rural  areas,  contributing  to  an  Improved 
rural-urban  population  balance.  Most  In- 
land water  transportation  In  the  United 
States  serves  the  Com  Belt,  the  South,  and 
the  Appalachian  regions. 

Hard  factual  evidence  shows  that  there  has 
been  an  enormous  industrial  development  in 
the  United  States  at  navigable  waterway 
sites  and  that  the  availability  of  low-cost  wa- 
ter transportation  has  Leen  a  necessary  con- 
dition for  this  development. 


The  land  areas  of  the  Appalachian  Region 
exposed  to  the  flood  hazard  exceed  in  extent 
the  total  area  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
These  are  the  principal  areas  of  the  region 
suitable  for  Industrial  and  community  de- 
velopment. The  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  would  seriously  obstruct  provi- 
sion of  flood  protection  important  to  ex- 
panded employment  opportunity  and  per- 
sonal security  in  Appalachian  communities. 

Water  transportation  of  fossil  f\iels  is  of 
crucial  importance  in  contendln-  with  the 
energy  shortage  and  meeting  the  more  ex- 
acting standards  of  air  pollution  abatement. 

Federal  appropriations  for  flood  control 
and  navigation  have  fallen  from  about  2.0 
percent  of  non-defense  Federal  exx)endltures 
in  1960  to  less  than  1.0  percent  In  1970.  The 
Commission  proposes  further  curtailments 
in  this  program  which  would  block  attain- 
ment of  vital  water  resource  goals. 

The  cost -recovery  user  charges  proposed  by 
the  Commission  would  increase  the  cost  of 
Inland  water  transportation  severalfold  on 
a  number  of  navigable  rivers,  such  as  the 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  Cumberland,  and  Alle- 
gheny, and  have  the  inevitable  effect  of  clos- 
ing them  to  navigation. 

On  major  tributary  rivers  and  arterial 
segments  of  the  waterway  system,  such  as 
the  Ohio,  niinois,  and  Upper  Ulsslsslppi 
Rivers,  an  effort  to  recover  the  fixed  Federal 
costs  of  operation  and  maintenance  from 
declining  tonnage  would  require  a  cumula- 
tive escalation  of  user  charge  rates  per  ton, 
drastically  raising  the  cost  and  eliminating 
most,  or  all,  of  the  traffic. 

Waterway  user  charges  would  penalize 
and,  in  some  instances,  completely  obstruct, 
access  to  export  markets  via  the  Mississippi 
River  and  its  tributaries  of  Middle  Western 
grains  and  soybeans  with  a  farm  value  ex- 
ceeding $1S)  billion  per  year,  a  consequence 
detrimental  to  both  Middle  Western  farming 
and  the  VS.  balance  of  pa;rments. 

The  waterbome  movement  of  Middle  West- 
ern steel  to  Gulf  markets,  which  would  be 
constricted  or  terminated  by  waterway  user 
charges,  represents  an  income  value  in  the 
producing  districts  of  about  $300  million  per 
year. 

Because  private  enterprise  has  irrevocably 
committed  huge  Investment  funds  to  water- 
baaed  industrial  sites  in  reliance  on  the 
long-term  Federal  policy  of  toll-free  water- 
ways, the  imposition  of  user  charges  would 
constitute  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  government  and  a  violation  of  the  long- 
standing public-private  partnership  dedi- 
cated to  national  objectives  inherent  In  wa- 
ter resource  development. 

Because  of  the  essential  unity  of  all  water- 
borne  commerce,  the  imposition  of  user 
charges  on  shallow-draft  transportation 
would  inevitably  lead  to  imposition  on  deep- 
draft  movements  as  wrtl.  Waterway  user 
charges  would  Institute  severe  discrlmina- 
Uoa  between  Individual  port  areas  in  prob- 
able vicdatlon  of  the  "Ports  Preference" 
clause  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Waterway  user  charges  exclusively  on  do- 
mestic water  transix>rtatlon  would  sharply 
discriminate  In  favor  of  foreign  flag  move- 
ments in  U.S.  waters,  but  Imposition  of  \iser 
eharges  on  the  foreign  movements  to  correct 
this  discrimination  would  not  be  feasible. 

Waterway  user  charges  would  Induce 
severe  InterregkouJ  competitive  dislocations 
within  individual  industries,  such  as  steel, 
agricultural,  oU  refining,  chemicals,  and 
others. 

Tlie  proposed  phasing  hi  of  user  charges 
to  full  eost-reoovery  levels  over  a  10-year 
period  would  have  an  Immediately  chilling 
effect  on  water-based  economic  develop- 
ment, imposing  an  economic  penalty  on  the 
Nation  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  relatively 
small  revenue  to  the  government. 

The  proposed  system  of  fu^   taxes  and 


lockage  fees  would  fall  to  achieve  Its  objec- 
tive of  alloting  the  costs  of  each  waterway 
segment  to  commerce  on  that  segment,  so 
that,  under  this  scheme,  the  various  water- 
way segments  would  have  to  subsidize  each 
other. 

The  proposed  requirement  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  set  and  ad- 
here to  an  "economic  cost"  minimum  rate 
standard  for  water-competitive  modes  of 
transportation  would  sharply  discriminate 
against  water  transportation,  require  na- 
tionwide rail  rate  Increases  on  water-com- 
petitve  and  truck-competitive  movements, 
leave  intrastate  railroad  rates  generally  un- 
affected, and  prove  almost  totally  unen- 
forceable. 

The  public  benefits  of  flood  control  and 
other  water  resource  projects,  as  illustrated 
by  Arkansas  River  and  Ohio  Basin  projects, 
are  much  too  widely  diffused  to  permit  the 
proposed  assessment  of  beneficiary  charges 
to  individual  persons,  localities,  or  states. 

Comprehensive  basin  programs  under  Ped- 
deral  policy  require  close  functional  coordi- 
nation between  individual  projects  extend- 
ing over  thousands  of  square  miles  such  that 
each  program  would  be  di&astxoiisly  frag- 
mented by  the  proposed  localized  financial 
responsibility  for  Individual  projects. 

Local  responsibility  for  flood  control  Is  in- 
compatible with  Federal  policy  as  to  flood 
disaster  rdlef  and  the  needs  of  low-income 
areas,  as  empbaticaUy  Ulustrated  by  the  Hur- 
ricane Agnes  disaster  of  1972. 

Each  Individual  waterway  navigation  proj- 
ect, as  an  interstate  oonunerce  facility,  ex- 
tends Its  benefits  over  regions  so  geographi- 
cally extensive  as  to  preclude  the  proposed 
local  and  state  responsibility  for  project 
funding.  This  diffusion  Is  Ulustrated  by  long- 
haul  movements  of  grain,  gasoline,  fertUizers, 
chemicals,  steel,  coal  and  other  oommoditles, 
affecting  movements  between  such  states  as 
Florida.  Texas,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  lUlnols, 
and  Pennsylvania. 

The  proposal  to  alter  project  evaluation 
by  including  only  those  benefits  which  are 
saleable  at  a  market  price  disregards  the  so- 
cial character  shared  by  water  resource  devel- 
opment with  such  other  public  services  as 
police  and  fire  protection,  services  which 
cannot  be  bought  and  sold  in  the  market. 

In  the  determination  of  the  prospective 
transportation  savings  of  a  proposed  naviga- 
tion jwoject.  the  proposed  uee  of  railroad 
costs  as  well  as  railroad  rates  for  comparison 
with  waterway  charges  would  introduce  a 
vague  and  non-determlnable  criterion  espe- 
cially prejudicial  to  conununlties  afflicted 
by  high,  monopolistic  railroad  rates. 

The  "Independent  Board  of  Review"  pro- 
posed to  correct  Xtx«  alleged  bias  in  favor 
of  water  resource  projects  on  the  pmrt  of  the 
present  evaluating  agencies  and  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  would  have  the 
effect  of  further  retarding  and  ccMistricting 
an  -already  sluggi^  and  inadequate  water 
resource  program. 

The  prevalent  theme  of  the  Proposed  Re- 
port, calling  tor  Federal  abdication  of  water 
resource  responsibility  and  of  sectlonallza- 
tlon  and  localization  of  water  resource  decl- 
Bion-malftng.  would  represent  a  disastrous 
mangling  of  the  nationwide  structure  and 
program. 

Certainly  these  are  excellent  argu- 
ments and  well  taken  and  may  I  say  that 
I  am  among  those  who  fear  that  the  ulti- 
mate effect  of  the  report  by  the  Nation- 
al Water  Commission  will  be  to  dismantle 
the  Nation's  historic  and  traditional  wa- 
ter resource  program. 

In  my  view  many  reccxnmendations 
of  this  report  parrot  the  policy  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  which 
Is  to  slow  down,  stretch  out,  delay  or  ter- 
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minate  needed  and  essential  water  re- 
source projects — and  make  user  fees  a 
*     pattern  of  operation  on  public  projects 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  objectionable  recommendations 
of  this  report  should  be  rejected  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  Nation. 


DOMINIC  DIMAGGIO 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20,  1973 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  businessman,  recognized  by 
many,  visited  the  city  of  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  last  weekend  to  participate  in  the 
friends  of  the  Pall  River  public  library 
cultural  activities  program.  He  was 
awarded  a  mayoral  citation,  shook  hands, 
and  to  the  delight  of  all,  talked — about 
baseball.  Dominic  DiMaggio  emerged 
from  the  shadows  of  his  two  older  broth- 
ers in  the  1940's  as  a  baseball  star  in  his 
own  right,  the  centerfielder  for  the  Bos- 
ton Red  Sox  who  still  holds  the  Sox' 
record  for  the  most  consecutive  game 
hits.  The  spectacular  baseball  player 
turned  successful  businessman,  now  a 
resident  of  my  district  living  in  Welles- 
ley  Hills,  fielded  questions  tossed  by  all. 
A  concerned  citizen  and  great  person, 
Dom  DiMaggio  came  to  Fall  River  to 
please  the  people  and  help  the  library. 
I  wish  I  had  been  there — and  would  like 
to  share  the  experience  with  my  col- 
leagues who  are  baseball  fans  through 
tlie  following  article  from  the  Fall  River 
Herald  News: 

Dom    DiMaggio    Shows    He    Can    Field 
Questions,  Too 

For  those  who  watched  Red  Sox  center- 
fielder  Dom  DiMaggio  during  the  19408  at 
the  peak  of  his  career,  his  appearance  here 
Friday  sparked  a  happy  trip  down  memory 
lane. 

And  for  those  youngsters  who  have  only 
heard  or  read  about  him.  It  offered  the  op- 
portunity to  ask  a  professional  ballplayer 
first  hand  how  it  was  then  .  .  .  and  now. 

The  56-year-old  Dominic  P.  DiMaggio,  who 
resides  in  Wellesley  Hills,  and  who  is  now  a 
successful  industrial  businessman  and  res- 
taurant owner  on  the  West  Coast,  visited 
here  as  a  guest  of  the  Friends  of  the  Fall 
River  Public  Library,  part  of  that  group's 
cultural  activities  program. 

The  veteran  ballplayer  was  host  to  an  in- 
terview with  the  library  group  and  the  press, 
at  the  library  Friday  afternoon:  went  across 
the  street  to  be  welcomed  by  Mayor  Driscoll 
and  be  awarded  an  official  citation;  and 
then  answered  a  battery  of  questions  from 
some  50  youngsters  and  grownups  at  the 
Durfee  Street  Campus  of  Bristol  Community 
College. 

The  interviews  centered  on  his  baseball 
career  and  his  feelings  about  teams,  play- 
ers, and  coaches  of  yesteryear  and  today. 

The  always  popular  story  of  DiMaggio, 
eyeglasses  and  all,  who  broke  all  traditions 
by  moving  Into  Triple  A  baseball  on  the 
West  Coast  straight  from  the  sandlots  in 
1937  came  out  in  dribs  and  drabs  through- 
out the  questions. 

Like  big  brothers  Joe  and  Vlnce  before 
him.  he  made  the  big  leagues,  remaining 
there  from  1940  until  retirement  in  1963. 
During  that  time  he  had  a  batting  average 
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of  .298,  hitting  over  .300  during  four  of 
those  years;  and  still  holds  the  Red  Sox 
record  for  most  consecutive  game  hits — 34. 

Tagged  "The  Little  Professor"  by  a  Cali- 
fornia sportswriter  earlier  In  his  career  "be- 
cause I  looked  more  like  a  college  student 
than  a  professional  athlete,"  DiMaggio  said 
his  championship  1946  team  was  a  more 
powerful  one  than  the  present  Red  Sox. 

"But  I  said  it  earlier  and  I  still  mean  it, 
the  Red  Sox  will  win  the  pennant  this  year." 

He  said  the  minor  leagues  will  continue, 
with  more  emphasis  on  Japan  and  South 
American  teams  and  he  wants  to  see  the 
season  open  later  with  more  double  headers 
to  avoid  the  raw  spring  cold  that  cuts 
attendance. 

He  said  television  coverage  is  needed  bxit 
that  people  would  always  go  out  to  the 
park;  that  Red  Sox  teams  are  tailored  to 
win  games  m  Fenway  Park  because  of  the 
short  field;  that  Cincinnati  has  great  po- 
tentials this  year,  but  so  do  the  Sox. 

DiMaggio  said  he  didn't  think  Ted  Wil- 
liams would  ever  coach  again  "because  the 
glamor  has  worn  off  for  him."  He  said  ball- 
players of  yesterday  had  "more  color  be- 
cause they  played  for  the  fun  of  the  game 
and  not  Just  with  money  in  mind." 

He  favored  the  designated  hitter  plan,  and 
"some  kind  of  reserve  clause,"  and  said  base- 
ball needs,  and  will  soon  make,  many  more 
changes  lo  enhance  the  sport  for  the  viewers. 
Willie  Mays  or  Frank  Robinson,  he  predicted, 
will  be  the  first  black  managers  of  the  ma- 
jor leagues,  and  Dick  Williams  today  is  tops 
among  managers. 

He  predicted  that  interleague  play  wlU  be- 
come prevalent,  "allowing  people  in  Boston 
to  see  National  League  players  as  they  have 
a  right  to." 

Today's  best  Red  Sox  players:  "It's  Carle- 
to  1  Fisk  because  he  has  taken  over  the  lead- 
ership, but  Yaz  Is  close  by." 

Asked  whether  today's  professionals  are 
better  than  they  were  in  his  day,  he  replied: 
"They're  no  worse." 

Asked  "Who  is  the  best  of  the  DiMaggio 
brothers?" 

He  an-swered:  "I'll  leave  that  up  to  you." 


GOD-GIVEN  RIGHTS:  LIFE,  LIBERTY, 
AND  HAPPINESS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20,  1973 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  nation  where  the  citizens' 
rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  happiness  are 
carefidly  guarded,  it  would  seem  totally 
incredulous  that  any  people  in  the  world 
today  should  be  denied  these  God-given 
rights.  Such  is  the  case,  though,  in 
Lithuania  today. 

In  America,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  our  goal  of  peace  is  at  last  within 
our  grasp.  Still,  we  can  never  be  truly 
satisfied,  realizing  that  not  all  people  are 
as  fortunate  as  we  Americans  are.  The 
Lithuanians  have  been  under  Soviet 
domination  since  June  15,  1940 — a  dark 
day  in  that  country's  history.  Being  a 
proud  people,  the  Lithuanians  have  found 
it  hard  to  accept  this  subservient  role. 
After  a  long  history  of  independence.  It 
is  not  hard  to  understand  why.  But  Mr. 
Speaker,  more  is  involved  here  than  just 
politics. 

Lithuania  is  a  nation  of  old  traditions 
and  ideals,  to  which  the  people  tena- 
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ciously  hold.  That  the  Soviet  Union  has 
bi-utally  attempted  to  wrench  from  their 
grasp  all  that  they  hold  dear  is  indeed 
revolting  to  all  freedom-loving  people. 
No  man  or  nation  has  the  right  to  im- 
pose upon  another  a  system  of  values 
alien  to  their  way  of  life.  This  is  the 
tragedy  that  has  befallen  Lithuania. 
Those  with  strong  religious  beliefs  are 
persecuted,  confiicting  political  ideologies 
are  suppressed — in  short,  the  Lithuanian 
people  are  denied  their  right  of  self- 
determination. 

Even  after  33  long  years  of  suffering 
and  oppression,  the  brave  people  of  that 
counti-y  have  not  given  up  their  dreams 
and  hopes  for  freedom.  Perseverance  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  Lithuanians,  and 
today,  their  fight  for  personal  and  po- 
litical liberty  goes  on.  They  have  not,  and 
I  pray  they  will  never  succumb  to  the 
force  and  aggi-ession  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

No  price  is  too  great  to  pay  for  free- 
dom. Mr.  Speaker.  We  Americans  are  well 
aware  of  that.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that 
the  Lithuanians  will  continue  their  val- 
iant struggle,  so  that  someday,  they  too 
may  have  within  their  grasp  a  true  and 
lasting  peace. 


IWO  JIMA  MEMORIAL 


HON.  PAUL  W.  CRONIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20,  1973 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  across 
the  river  from  the  Capital  stands  an  im- 
pressive granite  monument  to  the  cour- 
age of  the  U.S.  Marines — the  Iwo  Jima 
Memorial  over  which  the  American  flag 
flies  24  hours  a  day.  Awe-inspiring  and 
impressive  as  that  monument  is,  it 
somehow  is  no  more  so  than  a  warm  and 
human  tribute  that  will  be  paid  in  Boston 
this  Friday,  Jime  22,  1973,  to  Herbie 
Schwartz — Boston's  "Mr.  Marine." 

An  outstanding  American  who  has 
continually  exhibited  concern  for  his 
fellow  veterans,  Herbie  Schwartz  is  a  dec- 
orated veteran  of  the  Battle  of  Guad- 
alcanal with  the  First  Marine  Division. 
He  is  also  the  veteran  innkeeper,  con- 
fessor, and  friend  of  thousands  of  Bos- 
tonians  who  frequent  his  famous  estab- 
lishment humbly  known  as  "Herbie's." 

To  the  coimtless  many  who  have  fre- 
quented "Herbie's"  over  the  years,  his 
attributes  as  a  premier  human  being  are 
at  least  as  impressive  and  important  as 
his  memorable  war  record.  Herbie 
Schwartz  has  distinguished  himself  with- 
in the  proud  walls  of  the  establishment 
that  bears  his  name  just  as  he  distin- 
guished himself  on  the  battlefleld.  To 
people  in  need  of  a  kind  word,  or  a  con- 
cerned ear,  Herbie  has  always  been 
there.  He  is  a  rare  individual — one  who 
is  willing  to  give  more  than  he  receives. 
He  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  hu- 
manitarian and  a  gentle — man. 

On  Friday,  June  22,  his  friends  will 
gather  to  pay  him  just  tribute  for  his 
contributions  to  his  coimtry,  his  friend- 
ship, and  assistance,  his  courage  in  the 
face  of  adversity  and  most  of  all  because 
he,  like  George  Washington,  is  considered 
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first  in  war,  flrst  In  peace,  and  first  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  America 
is  richer  because  of  Herbie  Schwartz. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Record  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  is  an  appropriate  forum  from 
which  to  call  special  attention  to  the  life 
of  a  wonderful  man,  Herbie  Schwartz. 


CLOSING  OP  THE  BOSTON  NAVAL 
SHIPYARD 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

.    Wednesday,  June  20.  1973 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  holding 
hearings  today  on  the  closing  of  the 
Boston  Naval  Shipyard  and  otlier  facili- 
ties in  the  Massachusetts-Rhode  Island 
area. 

Along  with  my  colleai;ues  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island,  I  recently 
joined  with  the  National  Association  of 
Government  Employees  in  seeking  an  in- 
junction against  the  Defense  Department 
which  would  delay  action  while  the  com- 
mittee has  an  opportunity  to  review  and 
evaluate  the  proposed  realinement  of 
bases. 

The  Honorable  Raymond  J.  Pettine, 
shief  justice  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Rhode  Island  has  issued  a 
temporary  order  restraining  the  Defense 
Department  imtil  these  hearings  begin. 
We  are  optimistic  that  this  order  can  be 
extended  during  these  hearings  to  pro- 
vide us  with  an  opportunity  to  fulfill  our 
constitutional  and  legal  responsibilities 
by  reviewing  these  actions. 

I  am  eager  to  see  all  the  arguments  re- 
garding the  closing  of  the  facilities  dis- 
cussed widely  during  these  hearings.  I 
have  submitted  the  following  statement 
to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, outlining  my  concern  over  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard: 

Closing  of  thk  Boston  Naval  Shipyard 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  speak  before  the  members  of  this 
CMnmlttce  today  on  a  subject  about  which 
I  feel  a  sense  of  profound  urgency  and 
sorrow. 

The  Defense  Department  decision  to  shut 
down  the  Boston  Naval  Complex  has  struck 
directly  at  the  lives  of  thousands  of  people 
within  my  district,  and  thousands  more  in 
other  areas  of  Boston.  It  Is  a  decision  that 
cannot  be  Justified  either  on  human,  eco- 
nomic, or  military  grounds. 

Beyond  that,  it  U  absolutely  Indefensible 
in  terms  of  its  bomb-shell  announcement 
and  rapid-fire  dismissals.  This  is  not  Just  a 
numbers  game  the  Department  of  Defense 
la  playing.  It  involves  the  lives  of  long-time 
workers  and  their  families.  These  are  peo- 
ple who  have  worked  In  the  same  base  for 
twenty  to  thirty  years,  devoted  their  lives  to 
Government  service,  planned  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  chUdren  and  productive  re- 
tirement for  their  later  years — and  are  now 
to  be  discarded  by  sudden  onicinl  ukase. 

And  how  does  the  Navy  Justify  this  in- 
credible action?  With  one  cryptic  sentence  of 
bureaucratic  gobbledy-gook. 

"The  planned  actions  are  a  part  of  an 
overau  report  to  realign  the  shore  establish- 
ment commensurate  with  programmed  re- 
ductions of  the  operating  uuiu  of  the  fleet. 
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The  reduced  force  levels  have  resulted  In  the 
suspension  and  cancellation  of  a  substantial 
amount  of  shlpwork  for  FY  1973  and  be- 
yond." 

Now  is  this  meaningless  Jargon  supposed 
to  rationalize  the  massive  shut  down  of 
plants  without  warning,  without  adequate 
preparation,  without  an  orderly  phase-out, 
and  most  Importantly,  without  providing 
relocation  and  reemploj-ment  opportunities 
for  abandoned  workers? 

It    is    this    human    Impact    which    most 
concerns  me.  In  effect,  here  Is  what  this  ill- 
considered  policy  will  mean  for  my  friends 
and  neighbors  and  those  I  represeiit  in  Con- 
gress. 

It  means  that  over  6400  civilian  workers 
will  lose  their  Jobs.  In  fact,  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island  together  are  asked  to  bear 
greater  reductions  in  manpower  than  all  the 
other  States  combined. 

It  means  rising  unemployment  In  a  State 
that  already  suffers  from  the  highest  un- 
employment rate  In  the  Nation. 

It  means  economic  disaster  for  Boston,  a 
citv  with  the  Incredible  unemplyomeut  rate 
01287:  . 

According  to  the  Defense  Department's 
own  figures,  civilian  Jobs  at  the  Boston  Naval 
Shipyard  will  be  reduced  by  6100,  leaving 
only  a  token  318  by  the  end  of  December 
1974.  Of  the  1649  mUltary  Jobs,  1015  are 
scheduled  for  elimination. 

A  critical  measiu-e  of  the  Impact  is  the 
Information  that  1000  men  have  already  re- 
ceived their  60-day  notices  from  the  yard. 
They  will  be  unemployed  by  August.  An  ad- 
ditional 2000  will  be  out  of  work  by  Janu- 
ary 1974. 

The  closing  of  this  facility  will  resxilt  in 
irreparable  injury  and  cost  to  the  affected 
individuals  and  their  families  who  will  suffer 
loss  of  health  and  Federal  retirement  bene- 
fits. 

Reduction  of  Federal  job  classification,  and 
loss  of  the  tenure  and  seniority  they  present- 
ly enjoy. 

The  critical  quest iou  is  can  these  workers 
find  new  employment  in  the  area?  The  an- 
swer is  no.  Boston  Naval  shipyard  has  the 
second  largest  surplus  of  shipbuilders  in  the 
country.  Ihese  are  not  skills  easily  utilised 
by  private  industry.  And  with  shipbuilding 
now  at  its  lowest  ebb  in.  New  England,  it  is 
next  to  impossible  for  them  to  secure  ship- 
yard jobs.  In  order  for  them  to  find  Jobs  it 
will  be  necessary  to  uproot  their  families, 
move  their  homes,  and  otherwise  disrupt 
their  Uves.  Surely,  it  would  be  far  more  eco- 
nomical for  the  Navy  to  continue  the  faciUty 
than  transfer  thousands  of  military  and  civ- 
ilian personnel  to  other  bases  outside  of  New 
Eni-'land. 

The  second  consideration  is  the  impact  of 
close-down  in  economic  terms. 

There  Is  no  more  efficient  naval  facility  on 
the  east  coast  than  the  Boston  navy  ship- 
yard. It  has  as  low  or  lower  cost  factor  as 
any  shipyard  on  the  east  coast.  There  has 
never  been  a  single  cost  over-run  on  any 
Boston  shipyard  contract.  During  the  past 
five  years  the  yard  has  met  each  and  every 
completion  date  without  fall— something 
about  which  no  other  naval  shipyard — the 
skill  and  productivity  of  the  workers  is  the 
highest  of  east  coast  naval  shipyards.  Their 
superior  output  has  been  maintained  in  spite 
of  a  significantly  lower  capital  investment 
at  Boston  than  at  any  other  east  coast  fa- 
cility. 

The  economic  impact  on  Massachusetts. 
Rhode  Island,  and  New  Hampshire,  where  the 
Navy  maintains  its  Installations  Is  estimated 
at  more  than  (1 .7  billion  dollars. 

Finally,  there  can  be  no  Justification  for 
the  base  closing  on  military  or  strategic 
grounds. 

The  loss  of  the  Boston  naval  complex  to- 
gether with  the  closing  of  Quonaet  Point  and 
the    Newport    naval    base    in   Rhode   Island, 
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leave  the  entire  northeast  coast  of  the  United 
States  without  naval  protection,  should  the 
need  for  it  ever  arise. 

Boston  Navy's  strategic  location  and  close- 
ness to  the  European  sea  lanes  is  secood  to 
none.  Its  exceUeut  harbor,  ar.d  ideal  ap- 
proach to  deep  water,  along  with  its  skilled 
craftsmen  and  Industrial  potential,  all  ccn- 
tribiite  to  making  it  an  outstanding  facility, 
and  indispensable  to  the  defense  of  our 
country. 

If  these  base  closedowns  aud  reassigiunents 
are  effected,  the  northeast  sector  of  the 
United  States  will  be  completely  defenseless 
from  potential  naval  attacks.  The  closing  of 
the  B.N.S.  would  leave  the  Navy  withoui,  a 
single  facility  north  of  Norfolk,  Virginia  to 
handle  battle-damaged  surface  vessels.  This 
is  a  f\irction  of  which  no  other  base  on  the 
northeast  coast  is  as  accessible.  Shipt;  c«n 
come  right  in  without  gc;ng  up  rjvers  or  un- 
derneath bridges,  making  it  extremeiy  im- 
portant militarily  in  the  event  of  com'oat. 

Thus  any  Defense  Department  policy  which 
would  reuKive  naval  operations  from  the  Ne-.r 
England  area  would  not  only  represent  an 
economic  disaster  but  a  monumental  stra- 
teeic  blunder. 

What  remedies  are  available  to  reduce  the 
hardships  and  help  oxir  people  over  the  dif- 
ficult transition  period?  We  need  national 
economic  policies  to  cushion  the  impact  on 
individuals  who  have  siiffered  Job  loss  and 
concomitant  distress. 

Consistent  with  this  objective,  I  have 
cosponsored  H.R.  7485.  Majority  Leader 
O'Neill's  proposed  "Emergency  Manpower 
and  Defense  Workers  Assistance  Act  of 
1973."  This  legislation,  similar  in  many  re- 
spects to  Chairman  Waldie's  blU  HJl.  7731. 
would  take  major  steps  toward  alleviating 
the  burden  aud  hardship  on  these  affected 
employees. 

There  would  be  a  readjustment  allowance 
for  those  who  remain  unemployed  after  the 
shutdowns.  Relocation  assistaiK:e  would  be 
granted  tbuee  who  find  employment  outside 
their  home  areas.  Of  special  import,  the  bill 
entitles  employees  who  have  invested  many 
years  of  service  and  are  approaching  retire- 
ment age  to  a  full  annuity.  There  are  pro- 
visions for  worker  retraining  programs  and 
oounselltng  services. 

My  sense  of  outrage  at  this  blatant  example 
of  official  arrogance  is  heightened  by  the 
knowledge  of  mu(^  persona:  sufferinf  catised 
by  the  action.  A  case  in  point  is  that  of  ilr. 
R.  E.  Paherty.  a  constituent  from  South 
Boston.  At  age  49  he  has  put  In  24  years  of 
service  at  B JJS.  He  will  not  enjoy  his  full  re- 
tirement benefits  because  Uie  law  requires 
that  he  have  25  years  of  service  at  the  a^e 
of  50.  And  there  are  173  other  men  with  fam- 
ilies who  are  between  the  ages  of  45  and  49 
and  are  forced  to  retire  now  by  the  base 
closing.  There  are  40  others  at  precisely  the 
s&n>e  stage  as  Mr.  Paherty,  with  24  years  of 
service,  at  aj^e  49  who  are  in  a  similar  pre- 
dicament. The  only  alternative  offered  these 
men  by  the  Navy  is  to  leave  their  families  in 
Boston  and  do  the  requisite  year  or  years  cf 
service  either  In  Norfolk  or  I^orida  as  desig- 
nated. Mr.  Paherty  Infom-xs  me  that  if  he 
rejects  the  offer,  his  name  is  removed  from 
the  list  for  emploj-ee  openingrs  .  .  .  and  he 
loses  severance  pay.  More  Important,  If  he 
says  "no"  he  must  wait  until  age  62  to  col- 
lect benefits  and  receives  nothing  until  then. 
'I'hls  would  seem  to  be  unnecessarily  harsh 
treatment  to  life-long  Federal  workers. 

I  hope  we  can  provide  help  to  the  numer- 
ous workers,  who  like  Mr.  Paherty,  have  becu 
hardest  hit  by  the  Boston  base  closing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  disastrous  policies  of 
a  callous  and  uncaring  officialdom  require 
redress  at  the  congressional  level.  It  Is  our 
moral  responsibility  to  provide  assistance 
through  siich  meastires  as  are  now  pending 
before  thia  committee — and  to  do  it  with 
Axpeditlon  and  with  compaanlon. 
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ON  THE  RECEIVING  END  OF  A  B-52 
RAID 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  20,  1973 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr, 
Speaker,  as  we  sit  in  this  Chamber,  pro- 
tected by  air  conditioning  from  even  the 
discomfort  of  the  heat  and  humidity 
characteristic  of  summer  in  Washington, 
I  wonder  if  any  of  us  can  truly  compre- 
hend what  it  must  be  like  for  the  people 
of  Cambodia,  being  subjected  to  the 
heaviest  saturation  bombing  in  history.  It 
is  difficult,  in  the  comfort  of  this  build- 
ing, to  even  imagine  the  death  and 
destruction  being  dropped  out  of  U.S, 
planes  at  this  very  moment. 

As  we  approach  a  critical  vote  on  an 
attempt  to  end  this  barbarity  I  believe 
it  would  be  of  some  value  to  have  a  better 
imderstanding  of  the  effects  of  what  we 
are  doing.  I  am  therefore  inserting  at  this 
time  in  the  Record  an  article  which 
appeared  several  montlis  ago,  on  Janu- 
ary 13,  in  the  San  Bernardino  Sun.  This 
article,  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  by 
Richard  Blystone  from  Saigon,  describes 
the  effects  of  B-52  raids  in  Vietnam.  I  am 
sure  that  the  effects  of  raids  in  Cambodia 
are  quite  similar,  since  geography  has 
little  effect  on  the  experiences  he 
describes. 

Before  I  read  the  entire  article,  since 
I  realize  that  many  people,  skimming 
through  the  Record  tomorrow,  will  not 
attempt  to  read  lengthy  extraneous 
material,  I  would  first  like  to  read  just 
one  excerpt  from  the  article.  This  brief 
passage  alone  should  be  enough  to  con- 
vince some  people  of  the  banki-uptcy  of 
our  policies  in  Indochina: 

Most  are  killed  by  the  pressure,  which 
crushes  the  chest  and  batters  the  soft  parts 
of  the  body.  They  might  live  one  or  two  days, 
but  on  the  third  day  they  die. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  how  any- 
one could  vote  to  continue  such  activities 
in  the  name  of  the  American  people.  The 
full  text  of  the  article  follows: 
B-52  Raid — '31.000  Poured  Out  My  Eass" 
(By  Richard  Blystone) 

Saigon. — Being  caught  by  a  B52  bomb 
strike  Is  "like  being  dead  for  three  seconds," 
says  Le  Van  Hleu.  He  lived  through  six  of 
them. 

Truong  Van  Thang,  who  has  survived  a 
dozen,  reports:  "Too  many  times  and  you 
lose  your  mind." 

Strikes  by  the  giant  bombers  are  the  most 
feared  of  American  air  attacks,  but  Hleu 
and  Thang  say  ground  soldiers,  if  brave,  well 
trained  and  lucky,  can  live  with  them. 

The  war  Is  over  for  these  two  men,  ex- 
offlcers  from  North  Vietnam.  Both  surren- 
dered last  year  and  are  undergoing  indoc- 
trination at  an  Open  Arms  center  In  Saigon. 

Their   memories    are    vivid. 

Hleu,  in  22  years  of  Communist  service, 
and  Thang,  In  13,  saw  scores  of  B52  strikes, 
heard  the  whistle  of  bombs  falling  six  miles 
through  the  air  and  the  thunder  when  they 
hit.  Each  B52  in  a  three-plane  mission 
spreads  more  than  100  bombs — 25  to  30  tons 
of  explosives — over  a  swath  half  a  mile  wide 
and  a  mile  long  and  raises  a  curtain  of  black 
smoke  that  looks  from  afar  like  a  forest  fire. 

"My  first  experience  with  the  B52s  was  in 
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December    near    Plel    Me    in    the    central 
highlands. 

"When  the  spotter  planes  leave  and  the 
Jungle  goes  quiet  you  know  the  B523  are 
coming.  But  you  don't  know  when  until  the 
first  bomb  explodes. 

"One  bomb  hit  about  10  yards  from  a  cave 
where  I  was  hiding.  Blood  poured  out  of  my 
ears.  I  was  deaf  for  a  month." 

Hleu,  41.  recalled  his  last  B52  experience, 
In  the  Mekong  Delta  last  November.  "I  was 
caught  m  the  c^en  when  the  first  string 
of  bombs  hit.  It  was  like  a  great  wind.  I  was 
able  to  run  to  a  bunker,  but  the  second 
string  hit  closer,  about  100  yards  away. 

"When  a  bomb  hits  farther  away  the  con- 
cussion is  like  swaying  In  a  hammock,  but 
when  It  Is  close  it  Is  like  an  electric  shock. 

"You  hear  nothing.  You  are  deaf  and 
blind.  You  have  no  thoughts,  no  sensations, 
no  feelings. 

"Afterwards  you  stand  up,  trembling.  No 
one  speaks  for  a  long  time.  Those  who  can 
try  to  dig  out  their  companions  who  have 
been  trapped  in  bunkers.  Some  Just  sit  where 
they  were." 

Hleu  cannot  hear  his  watch  tick  at  his 
right  ear,  but  he  considers  himself  lucky. 
Many  who  have  lived  have  been  deafened 
permanently,  and  some  have  been  driven 
mad. 

"Sometimes  the  fear  drives  men  to  do 
strange  things,"  Thang  recalled.  "Some  riish 
around  In  their  cave  or  even  run  outside. 
Once  I  saw  a  man  dive  into  a  bamboo 
thicket,  and  after  the  raid  he  couldn't  get 
out. 

"To  survive  you  must  be  calm.  You  must 
not  care  whether  you  live  or  die.  If  you 
cannot  control  your  emotions  it  does  some- 
thing to  your  mind. 

"We  have  a  man  like  that  here.  He  was 
imder  too  many  B52  strikes.  Every  once  in 
a  while  he  will  start  Jabbering  wildly  or 
break  Into  song." 

Hleu  outlined  his  rules  for  physical  sur- 
vival In  the  battalion  he  commanded: 

"I  never  stationed  my  soldiers  in  a  straight 
line,  always  in  a  zigzag,  with  each  platoon 
300  to  400  yards  from  the  next.  We  stayed 
away  from  deep  valleys  and  mountain  tops 
and  we  made  our  camps  at  least  200  yards 
from  the  nearest  water. 

"We  built  A-shaped  bunkers  with  strong 
logs,  sunk  in  so  that  the  point  was  fiush 
with  ground  level.  They  had  a  zig  zag  fioor 
plan,  no  more  than  four  feet  wide  at  the 
base.  These  could  withstand  a  hit  as  close 
as  five  to  seven  yards  away." 

The  Viet  Cong  company  of  which  Thang 
was  deputy  commander  used  A-shaped 
bunkers  and  U-shaped  caves  dug  into  moun- 
tainsides where  even  a  direct  hit  would  slide 
off. 

"When  a  unit  receives  a  direct  hit,  even 
though  the  bombs  faU  100  to  200  yards  apart, 
about  20  per  cent  are  killed,"  said  Hleu. 

"Most  are  killed  by  the  pressure,  which 
crushes  the  chest  and  batters  the  soft  parts 
of  the  body.  They  might  live  one  or  two  days, 
but  on  the  third  day  they  die. 

"To  protect  ourselves,  if  they  were  two  or 
three  men,  we  woxUd  sit  or  squat  side  by  side, 
linking  arms  very  tightly  and  keeping  our 
knees  and  arms  tightly  locked  over  our  bel- 
lies and  chests.  If  you  are  alone  you  half- 
kneel  and  half -He  on  one  side  with  one  knee 
protecting  your  stomach  and  your  arms 
locked  across  your  chest.  If  In  a  cave,  you 
place  your  palms  against  the  roof  to  brace 
yourself. 

"At  first,  before  we  had  experience,  ■  we 
would  try  to  cover  our  ears,  but  we  found 
that  this  made  a  man's  brain  explode  so 
then  we  Just  forget  alwjut  the  ears." 

Both  men  said  that  occasionally  their  units 
received  advance  warnings  of  B52  strikes  from 
higher  headquarters. 

Neither  could  say  where  the  Intelligence 
came  from. 
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"The  Viet  Cong  must  have  had  some  con- 
nectlon  with  the  American  Command  here, 
but  I  am  really  only  guessing,"  said  Thang. 

The  U.S.  Command  has  consistently  dis- 
puted defectors'  claims  about  advance  notice 
of  B52  raids.  Some  officers  have  observed 
that  It  would  be  logical  for  enemy  field  head- 
quarters to  alert  units  to  possible  B52  raids, 
particularly  when  they  were  in  customary 
enemy  areas  known  to  the  allies  or  if  their 
position  were  known  as  a  result  of  a  battle. 
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ice  to  our  country,  it  is  appropriate  that 
the  Amvets  submit  to  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives a  resolution  on  this  issue  of 
concern  to  every  citizen  in  America  today. 


AID  TO  NORTH  VIETNAM 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20,  1973 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
questions  of  the  post-Vietnam  war  era 
is  whether  the  United  States  should  give 
financial  assistance  to  North  Vietnam. 
Certainly  serious  and  rational  discussion 
of  this  matter  is  in  order.  Therefore,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  Connecticut 
Department  of  Amvets  for  entertaining 
a  dialog  on  aid  to  North  Vietnam  at  their 
28th  annual  convention.  The  resolution 
which  resulted  from  their  discussions 
follows: 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Connecticut  Depart- 
ment of  AMVETS  before  Its  28th  Annual  Con- 
vention to  go  on  record  as  opposing  any  fi- 
nancial aid  to  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  by  the  United  States  of  America 
until  such  time  as : 

(a)  The  needs  of  the  American  Veteran 
are  recognized  and  provided  for; 

(b)  The  needs  of  the  American  People  are 
recognized  and  provided  for; 

(c)  The  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
ceases  all  aggression  on  her  part  anywhere; 

(d)  The  majority  of  the  American  People, 
by  a  vote,  agree  that  such  aid  is  prc^>er. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  the 
above  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  as  well  as  the  Gov- 
ernor. Congressmen  and  Representatives  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Speaker,  fulfillment  of  the  basic 
needs  of  our  veterans — ^jobs,  medical  care, 
and  education — are  essential  components 
of  a  meaningful  domestic  program.  Our 
Vietnam  veterans,  like  countless  Amer- 
icans in  previous  decades,  sacrificed 
years  of  their  lives  and  in  many  cases 
suffered  permanent  disability  in  service 
to  the  Nation.  In  our  list  of  priorities, 
providing  adequate  benefits  that  will  al- 
low these  men  to  return  to  civilian  life 
is  surely  well  ahead  of  aid  to  the  country 
against  which  they  fought. 

There  are  many  other  Americans  who 
also  lack  the  means  to  earn  a  living,  and 
who  need  medical  attention,  better  hous- 
ing and  education.  In  some  parts  of  our 
Nation  families  do  not  have  enough  to 
eat.  Surely  our  search  for  solution  to 
these  problems  must  also  stand  well  at 
the  top  of  our  national  priorities. 

Moreover,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  yet  to  do 
their  part  in  bringing  hostilities  to  a 
total  halt.  So  long  as  action  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Southeast  Asia  continues,  we 
should  not  sei-iously  consider  giving  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  men  who  have  them- 
selves made  great  sacrifices  in  past  serv- 


CATHOLIC  WAR  VETERANS  CITE 
WILBUR  A.  MORGAN 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20,  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
14th  consecutive  year  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans,  Post  1559  and  its  ladles  aux- 
iliary, of  McKeesport,  Pa.,  have  selected 
a  member  of  the  commimity  to  receive 
its  annual  "good  fellow"  award. 

This  year's  honoree  is  a  native  bom 
resident  of  the  city  who  has  spent  most 
of  his  life  in  public  service  and  presently 
is  serving  as  a  district  judge  under  a  new 
magisterial  system  adopted  by  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Wilbur  A.  Morgan  has  long  been 
active  in  community  and  fraternal  ac- 
tivities and  it  comes  as  no  surprise,  there- 
fore, to  note  that  many  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  the  surrounding  area  turned 
out  to  pay  tribute  to  him  at  the  CWV 
testimonial  banquet. 

Squire  Morgan,  as  he  is  popularly 
known,  was  bom  in  McKeesport  68  years 
ago  and,  except  for  the  first  year  of  his 
life,  has  resided  at  the  same  address — 
410  Penney  Street.  It  is  imfortunate  that 
Mr.  Morgan's  wife,  the  late  Grace  Sabo, 
could  not  be  present  to  see  the  honors 
paid  her  husband.  Mrs.  Morgan  passed 
away  several  years  ago  but  I  know  the 
couple's  daughter,  Mrs.  Margaret  Hol- 
land, was  deeply  touched  and  tremen- 
dously proud  of  the  accolades  paid  her 
father  by  the  community. 

Mr.  Morgan's  service  to  citizens  in  and 
around  McKeesport  span  several  decades 
and  encompass  many  areas.  As  a  work- 
ing man  he  was  employed  at  Clairton 
Works,  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  for  40 
years  and  was  a  member  of  Local  1557, 
USWA.  But  he  also  served  the  city  of  Mc- 
Keesport as  a  member  of  its  zoning 
board  and  as  the  district  representative 
on  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
During  the  same  period  of  time,  Squire 
Morgan  developed  his  interest  in  poli- 
tics, presiding  as  alderman  of  the  sec- 
ond ward  in  McKeesport  for  20  years 
and  as  a  Democratic  committeeman  for 
34  years.  When  the  State's  minor  ju- 
diciary system  was  revised  several  years 
ago,  Mr.  Morgan  resigned  his  political 
office  and  succesisfuUy  sought  pubUc  of- 
fice as  judge  of  the  new  12th  magisterial 
district.  He  also  is  a  member  of  the  Al- 
legheny County  District  "Justice  of  the 
Peace"  Organization  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  of  Courts. 

However,  Squire  Morgan's  departure 
from  politics  has  not  diminished  his  in- 
terest in  civic  and  fraternal  work.  He  still 
is  one  of  the  "meetingest"  men  in  town. 
Among  the  many  organizations  with 
which  he  Is  affiliated  are  Aerie  285.  Pra- 
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ternal  Order  of  Eagles;  Lodge  75,  Loyal 
Order  of  Moose ;  Lodge  109,  Junior  Order 
United  American  Mechanics;  McKees- 
port Turners;  White  Oak  American  Le- 
gion Memorial  Association;  Rusin  Self- 
Culture  Club;  Post  1559,  CWV;  Sixth 
Ward  Athletic  Club;  the  McKeesport 
Athletic  Sports  Association;  the  May 
Club:  Post  8,  Amvets;  the  Swedish  Sing- 
ing Society;  the  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons  and  the  Teutonia 
Mannereher  Social  Club — GBU— in  Du- 
quesne.  Pa. 

His  participation  in  these  groups  re- 
sulted in  the  eloquent  tributes  from  his 
associates,  men  such  as  Judge  James  M. 
Guffy  and  Judge  John  G.  Brosky  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas;  G€orge  F. 
Matta  and  Vincent  Tirpak,  past  and 
present  commanders  of  Post  1559;  Louis 
Drogoski,  senior  vice  commander  of  Po- 
lice and  Firemen  Post  30 ;  the  Honorable 
Bernard  J.  Novak,  a  Pennsylvania  legis- 
lator; Mr.  Charles  G.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Judge 
of  Magisterial  Court  113,  and  Allegheny 
County  Coroner  Bernard  J.  McGowan; 
the  Reverend  William  Harvey  of  St. 
Peter's  Catholic  Church;  Gabriel  Ber- 
toty,  general  chairman  for  the  CWV  tes- 
timonial; the  Reverend  Herbert  E.  Sec- 
ond of  the  First  Baptist  Church  and  the 
Reverend  George  P.  Stupartiz  of  St. 
Mary's  German  Church. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans of  McKeesport  set  a  high  standard 
for  the  recipients  of  their  "good  fellow" 
award  and  the  selection  of  Squire  Mor- 
gan refiects  the  outstanding  qualities  of 
leadership  and  community  service  they 
insist  upon.  I  commend  the  officers  and 
members  of  Post  1559  and  its  auxiliary 
for  their  choice  to  receive  this  honor  in 
1973. 


A  BILL  TO  PERMIT  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT PRINTING  OFFICE  TO 
WAIVE  COLLECTION  OP  OVER- 
PAYMENTS TO  ITS  EMPLOYEES 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Wednesday,  June  20,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1968, 
Congress  enacted  a  law  permitting  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  waive  collection  of  erro- 
neous overpayments  to  their  employees 
when  such  recoupment  "would  be  against 
equity,  and  good  conscience  and  not  In 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States." 
The  legislation  originated  in  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee. 

During  the  intervening  years,  several 
employees  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office  have  experienced  erroneous  over- 
payments. That  agency  has  found  it  nec- 
essary to  collect  the  overpayments — usu- 
ally small  amounts — because  it  lacks 
statutory  authority  to  waive  them. 

This  bill  corrects  this  deficiency  by  a 
simple  amendment  to  the  original  law 
including  the  Govemment  Printing  Of- 
fice in  its  provisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  text  of  the  bill 
follows: 
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H.R.  8869 
A    bill    to   amend    section    5584    of   title    5. 
United  States  Code,  to  Include  claims  for 
overpayments  of  pay   and   allowances   to 
employees    of    the    Government    Printing 
Office,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  ussembled,  That  section 
5584    of    title    5,    United    States    Code,    Is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  words  "or  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office"  following  the  words 
"executive     agency"     wherever     it     appears 
therein. 


DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  ANSWER 
TO  EDITORIAL 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  20,  1973 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  23, 
1973,  I  inserted  in  the  Record  on  page 
16841  an  editorial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  "Generals  Should  Stop  Acting 
Like  Damn  Fools,"  which  had  been 
broadcast  by  radio  station  WBEN  in 
Buffalo. 

Lt.  Gen.  Leo  E.  Benade,  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense,  has  given  me 
a  detailed  reply  in  response  to  charges 
made  in  the  editorial.  In  the  interests  of 
fair  play  and  equal  time,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  insert  his  letter 
of  rebuttal  in  the  Record: 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 

Washington,  D.C.  June  12, 1973. 
Hon.  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Dulski:  Reference  Is  made  to 
your  remarks  on  page  16641  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  B4ay  23,  1973  regarding  the 
retirement  ceremony  of  Major  General  W.  S. 
HarreU,  USAP  (Retired)  and  the  activities  ol 
the  personnel  of  the  Recruiting  Support  Cen- 
ter at  Cameron  Station.  You  pointed  out  that 
Station  WBEN-TV,  Buffalo,  New  York,  on 
May  16.  1973,  aired  an  editorial  from  the 
"Wall  Street  Journal",  "Generals  Should  Stop 
Acting  Like  Damn  Fools".  The  information 
as  presented  In  the  Congressional  Record  Is 
an  Inaccurate  description  of  the  retirement 
ceremony  of  Major  General  HarreU  and  the 
activities  of  the  persoimel  at  Cameron  Sta- 
tion. Additionally,  In  the  article  "No  Flyby", 
the  "Wall  Street  Journal "  on  31  May  1973 
corrected  certain  Information  previously  pub- 
lished regarding  Major  General  Harrell'a  re- 
tirement ceremony. 

Department  of  Defense  policy  regarding  re- 
tirement ceremonies,  and  an  accurate  de- 
scription of  Major  General  HarreU's  retire- 
ment ceremony  and  the  activities  of  the 
United  States  Army  Recruiting  Support  Cen- 
ter at  Cameron  Station  are  provided  for  your 
information. 

Applicable  Department  of  Defense  policies 
do  not  call  for  elaborate  ceremonies  or  gifts 
for  retiring  personnel.  In  view  of  the  large 
number  of  military  retirements  annually  (ap- 
proximately 57,000  In  FY  72,  of  which  215 
were  generals  or  admirals),  the  retirement 
procedures  varj'  somewhat,  depending  upon 
the  circumstances  involved.  In  many  cases, 
the  commander  or  supervisor  provides  rec- 
ognition to  the  retiree  on  an  individual  basis; 
in  other  instances,  a  group  ceremony  is  held 
once  a  month  to  recognize  all  personnel  who 
are  retiring  from  a  specified  activity  or  area 
within  a  particular  time  frame.  If  the  re- 
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tlree  so  desires,  no  ceremony  Is  held.  However, 
in  every  instance,  the  Intent  within  tlie  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  to  provide  suitable 
recognition  to  ali  retirees,  regardless  of  rank, 
for  their  long  and  faitiiXul  service  to  this 
country. 

Tlie  policies  further  specify  that  personnel 
o:  the  Department  of  Defense  shall  not  solicit 
.1  contribution  from  other  officers  or  em- 
ployees to  any  superior  offlclal.  make  a  dona- 
tion ns  a  gift  to  a  superior  ofBcial  or  accept 
a  gift  from  an  officer  or  employee  receiving 
less  pay  than  themselves.  Hovrever,  voluntary 
gifts  of  itominal  value  or  donations  In  nomi- 
nal amounts  are  not  prohibited  for  special 
occasions  such  as  marriage,  Illness  or  retire- 
ment. 

In  regard  to  Major  General  Harrell's  cere- 
mony, the  initial  newspaper  account  failed 
to  report  that  there  was  no  flyby.  It  was  not 
approved  by  higher  headquarters.  However, 
a  totdl  of  370  persons,  including  the  North 
Aiiierlcan  Air  Defense  Conuiumd  (NOBAD) 
band  and  color  guard,  participated  in  a  re- 
tirement parade.  This  ceremony  was  held  in- 
side a  hangar  and  was  an  In-place  parade 
attended  by  many  local  and  state  dignitaries 
in  addition  to  military  guests.  Participation 
in  such  a  ceremony  is  considered  a  part  of 
routine  military  duties. 

With  respect  to  the  United  States  Army 
Recruiting  Support  Center  at  Cameron  Sta- 
tion. Alexandria,  Virginia,  its  primary  mis- 
sion is  to  provide  mobile  and  fixed  exhibits  in 
support  of  the  United  States  Army  Recruit- 
ing Command  advertising  and  publicity  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  It  researches,  designs,  and 
fabricates  special  presentation  exhibits  or 
display  items  such  as: 

1.  Special  cases  and  frames  for  Medal  of 
Honor  award  ceremonies  conducted  at  the 
White  House  and  by  the  Secretary  of  Delense. 

2.  Presentation  mementos  for  foreign  dig- 
nitaries on  official  visits  to  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

3.  Trophies  and  awards  for  selected  De- 
partment of  the  Army  contests. 

4.  Prestige  recruiting  posters  for  presenta- 
tion by  the  Army  to  state  and  local  leaders 
who  provide  special  assistance  to  the  recralt- 
Ing  effort  within  their  community  and  for 
museums  throughout  the  United  States. 

5.  Framing  of  recruiting  posters  for  dis- 
play in  conference  rooms,  recruiting  main 
stations  and  Armed  Forces  examining  and 
entrance  stations. 

6.  Design  and  fabrication  of  historical  arti- 
facts for  display  tn  the  hallway  and  corridors 
of  the  Pentagon. 

The  Center  is  authorized  and  has  assigned 
to  it.  5  offlcers  and  12  civilian  personnel.  Of 
the  98  enlisted  perronnel  authorized,  only  88 
have  been  assigned.  Of  these,  28  are  on  the 
rotid  with  13  touring  exhibits,  12  are  admin- 
istrative personnel,  with  48  actually  engaged 
in  the  design  and  fabrication  of  displays. 

The  Center  has.  in  fact,  prepared  various 
presents  for  retiring  high  ranking  officers 
and  civilians:  however,  not  to  the  extent  al- 
leged. Only  1.57';  of  the  Support  Center's 
labor  of  48  persouuel,  not  100  as  alleged,  has 
been  engaged  In  making  mementos  for  re- 
tirees and  visiting  dl^^nltarics.  The  total 
costs,  both  labor  and  material  for  these 
mementos,  amounted  to  $4,572  during  the 
period  1  July  1972  through  19  April  1973. 
In  addition.  1.371  of  the  Support  Center's 
labor  was  expended  In  the  production  of 
sinillar  mementos  for  personnel  changing 
station.  The  total  cost  for  these  projects 
amounted  to  (3.833  diu-lng  the  same  period. 
Thus,  under  $9,000  was  spent  in  toto  on  all 
such  items  over  a  more  than  nine  month 
span. 

All  activities  are  closely  monitored  and  all 
projects,  with  the  exception  of  those  sup- 
porting the  Chief  of  Staff.  Army,  are  approved 
by  the  Recruiting  Command.  Projects  origi- 
nating in  other  Department  of  the  Army  staff 
offices  are  forwarded  to  the  Office  of  the  Dep- 
uty Chiif  of  Staff  for  Personnel,  (ODCSPKRi 
for  evaluation  and  recommendation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Funds  to  support  these  activities  come 
from  the  annual  Operations  and  Mainte- 
nai>ce,  Army  (OMA)  Budget  and  are  justi- 
fied as  an  Incentive  to  retention  and  suppor- 
tive of  morale  and  career  motivation. 

I  trust  that  the  above  adequately  explains 
Department  of  Defense  policy  regarding  re- 
tirement ceremonies  and  provides  the  facts 
concerning  Major  General  Harrell's  retire- 
ment ceremony  and  the  activities  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Recruituig  Support  Center  at 
Cameron  Station. 
Sincerely, 

Leo  E.  Benaoe, 
Deputy  Arsistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 
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ALCOHOL  USE  BY  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


KON.  GILBERT  GU3)E 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20,  1973 

Mr.  GUDE.  ilr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time,  I  have  felt  a  strong  concern  over 
the  increasing  heavy  use  of  alcohol 
among  our  young  people.  With  all  of  the 
important  public  concern  over  the  use  ol 
drujrs,  from  marihuana  to  heroin,  among 
the  yoimg  people,  the  abuse  of  alcohol 
continues  to  be  ignored.  I  find  this  dis- 
tmbing  in  lijht  of  the  fact  Uiat  alcohol 
remains  the  No.  1  abused  drug  in  society. 
For  example,  it  is  this  concern  which 
prompted  me  recently  to  mge  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
mobilize  the  facilities  and  personnel  of 
the  District  Narcotics  Treatment  Agency, 
where  possible  \\ith  the  diminishing  hard 
drug  epidemic,  to  be  used  in  combating 
alcoholism. 

A  recsnt  study  by  the  Canadian  Auto 
Club,  in  Saskatchewan,  caught  my  at- 
tention. They  revealed  that  in  1971,  100 
percent  of  the  drivers  in  the  16-  to  19- 
age  group  who  were  killed  in  auto  acci- 
dents had  been  drinking.  Of  those,  some 
two-thiids  had  jiood  levels  above  the 
legal  limit  of  0.08  percent. 

No  sooner  had  I  the  opportunity  to 
diuest  this  disturbing  fact  when  a  story 
appeared  in  the  'Washington  Post  on 
June  11,  1973,  pointing  out  that  alcohol 
was  making  a  "strong  comeback"  among 
young  people.  According  to  Dr.  Donald  J. 
Ottenberg,  director  of  a  joint  treatment 
center  for  alcohol  and  other  drug  abuse 
in  EagleviUe,  Pa.: 

The  average  age  of  alcoholics  has  dropped 
several  years. 

If  that  is  the  case,  I  suggest  the  need 
is  urgent  for  renewed  effort  to  direct 
careful  attention  to  alcoholism  and 
alcohol  abuse  among  yoimg  people  and 
indeed,  among  our  entire  society. 

Therefore,  at  this  point.  I  would  like 
to  include  in  the  Recced  the  text  of  the 
Washington  Post  story  and  trust  that  it 
might  serve  to  alert  our  citizens  to  the 
ever  present  and  growing  abuses  of  this 
drug: 

YovTHS  DanrstNc  Mobe  Now — Au;ohol 

Making  Stkonc  Comeback 

(By  Jay  ^fcthews) 

Terry  Carney,  a  l»-year-old  Arlington  high 
school  student,  raised  a  balf-empty  bottl«  of 
Micbelob  to  his  lips  as  students  from 
Washington-Lee  High  School  across  the 
street  filed  out  at  the  2:30  p.m.  bell. 

Occasional  beer  bottles  left  in  the  front 
yards  of  nearby  homes  testified  to  a  youthful 


fondness  for  alcohol  persisting  despite  a  21- 
year-old  legal  drinking  age  in  Virginia  and 
the  prevalence  of  other  drugs. 

"Alcohol  Is  easy  to  get,  and  there's  a  lot 
of  it,"  said  Carney,  talking  about  a  renewed 
Interest  In  drinking  among  his  friends.  "It 
takes  a  lot  to  buy  an  ounce  (of  marijuana), 
$15  to  $20,  and  even  when  you're  working 
part-time,  that's  a  lot  of  money." 

After  nearly  a  decade  of  tense  public  con- 
cern over  marijuana  and  heroin  use  among 
young  people,  an  afternoon  swig  of  beer  may 
seem  to  be  a  welcome  change.  But  recent  na- 
tional and  local  surveys  show  that  alcohol, 
nearly  always  the  No.  1  drug  problem  among 
young  people,  has  hit  a  new  high. 

It  is  an  increase,  social  service  workers  and 
educators  say,  brought  on  not  only  by  the 
legal  crackdown  on  marijuana  and  other 
drugs  but  by  Increased  beer  and  wine  ad- 
vertising aimed  at  young  people,  lax  en- 
fofocment  of  existing  liquor  laws  and  new 
laws  lov.ering  the  local  drinking  ages. 

Yet  tlie  way  young  people  are  using  alcohol 
strikes  some  officials  as  significantly  different 
Irom  the  drinking  done  by  young  people  20 
or  30  years  ago. 

To  Weadell  Turner,  the  44 -year-old  co- 
ordinator of  alcoholism  programs  in  Prince 
George's  County,  the  emphasis  on  drinking  to 
block  out  the  Qtjubles  and  pressures  of  the 
v.crld  is  something  vinique  with  today's 
young  drinkers. 

"It  seems  apparent  to  me  that  kids  today 
drink  to  get  high,"  said  Turner,  "Back  in  my 
day,  we  didn't  drink  to  get  high,  we  drank  to 
be  smart — to  show  that  we  were  grown  up." 

Increased  drinking  in  at  least  one  area 
appears  to  have  had  a  predictable  effect  on 
accident  statistics:  A  recent  study  of  Michi- 
gan State  Police  statistics  made  a  year  after 
the  state  lowered  the  drinking  age  frcan  21  to 
13  shows  a  119  per  cent  increase  in  alcohol- 
related  accidents  Involving  the  18-20  age 
group. 

According  to  James  Nichols,  a  research 
psychologist  for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation's Alcoholic  Safety  Action  Program, 
few  other  Juriadictions  have  tried  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  accidents  involving  young 
people  and  alcohol  hare  increased. 

But  for  the  last  several  years,  the  lJ>-24 
age  group  lias  accounted  for  roughly  one- 
third  of  national  traffic  fatalities,  more  than 
any  other  age  group.  Nichols  said.  Like  othei- 
age  groups,  50  percent  of  those  18.000  fatal 
accidents  are  thought  to  have  involved  alco- 
bol. 

The  mixture  of  learning  to  drink  and 
learning  to  drive  and  the  high  percentage 
of  young  people  driving  at  night  adds  to 
the  likelihood  that  youug,  drinking  drivers 
will  have  accidents,  Nichols  said.  Toung  peo- 
ple involved  In  fatal  accidents  generally  have 
less  alcohol  In  their  blood  streams  than  other 
older  groups,  "but  It  would  a^>pear  that  a 
smaller  amount  of  alcohol  releases  a  lot  more 
emotion."  Nichols  said. 

According  to  a  national  student  survey  by 
the  National  Commission  on  Marijuana  and 
Drug  Abuse,  alcohol  use  by  senior  high 
school  students  between  1969  and  1972  in- 
creased 90  percent.  Last  year,  the  survey 
said,  an  all  time  high  of  74  percent  of  senior 
high  students  had  at  least  sampled  some 
form  of  alcoboL 

A  Montgomery  County  survey  r^orts  an 
increase  In  senior  high  school  alcohol  use 
from  43.8  percent  in  1960  to  60.7  percent  in 
1972.  In  Fairfax  County,  a  report  by  the 
county's  Commtinlty  Ministries  cites  a  simi- 
lar Increase,  and  a  Washington  Post  spot 
survey  of  schools,  hot  lines  and  Alcoholics 
Aooujinous  chapters  indicates  an  upward 
trend  in  youthful  drinking  aU  over  the 
■Washington  metropolitan  area. 

"I  think  our  kids  are  probably  drinking 
more  i»ow  than  they  were  three  or  four  years 
ago."  said  Howard  Long,  dean  of  boys  at 
Washington-Lee.  "which  means  they  aren't 
trying    the    things    they   were    then." 

Virginia    18-year-olds   can   now   purchase 
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wine  and  beer  In  nearby  Maryland  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Long  said,  "and  that 
means  17-year-olds  have  a  better  chance  to 
slip  buy." 

"You've  got  a  lot  of  disc  Jockeys  that  en- 
courage it,"  said  WUliam  Qurley,  a  self- 
confessed  alcoholic  who  now  spends  his  spare 
time  working  with  District  youths  whose 
drinking  problem  has  gotten  them  in  trouble 
with  the  law. 

"There's  a  Saturday  soul  music  show  on 
TV  that  advertises  a  brand  of  wine.  A  lot 
of  kids  think  it's  hip  to  have  a  brown  bag 
with  a  bottle  In  it." 

At  least  two  of  the  120  Alcoholics  Anony- 
mous chapters  in  the  metropolitan  area  now 
cater  to  young  people,  according  to  the  sec- 
retary of  an  AA  group  in  Northwest  Wash- 
ington known  as  the  "young  people's  group." 

"I  do  notice  more  and  more  young  people 
coming  Into  the  prograun,"  he  said.  "Most  of 
them  who  come  in  at  19  (about  the  earliest 
age  reported  In  AA)  say  they  have  been 
drinking  for  three  or  four  years  pretty 
heavily." 

In  bis  opinion,  the  change  Is  as  much  the 
result  of  a  more  receptive  attitude  among 
older  AA  members  as  it  is  the  result  of  more 
teen-age  drinking. 

"There  was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  mem- 
bers at  one  time  to  say,  weU,  you're  too  young 
to  be  an  alcoholic,  why  don't  you  go  out  and 
drink  some  more,"  the  AA  chapter  secretary 
said. 

Whether  young  people  are  drinking  beer 
and  fruit-flavored  wines,  considered  the  most 
popular  drinks  among  teen-agers,  or  swilling 
hard  liquors,  overuse  is  on  the  increase  and 
bringing  equally  disastrous  results,  social 
service  workers  say. 

Many  of  the  young  people  he  deals  with, 
Ourley  said,  "are  stone  wineheads,  to  be  ex- 
act." Mary  Kidd,  executive  director  of  the 
Washington  Area  Council  on  Alcoholism  and 
Drug  Abuse,  cites  a  recent  study  by  a  Boston 
research  team  showing  32  per  cent  of  Junior 
and  senior  high  school  students  in  one  urban 
area  had  reported  drinking  beoiX  liquor  five 
or  more  times  and  becoming  drunk  at  least 
once. 

Alcohol,  Mrs.  Kidd  said,  "is  a  base  line  ad- 
dictive problem.  It's  always  been  here  and 
people  tended  to  overlook  it  because  It  was 
right  under  their  noses." 

Standing  and  drinking  near  Washington- 
Lee  High  School  one  recent  afternoon,  with 
a  car  stereo  set  blasting  a  rock  tune,  Terry 
Carney  and  several  friends  discussed  how 
easy  It  is  to  get  whatever  liquor  they  can 
afford. 

Outlets  of  small,  convenience  grocery  chain 
stores  were  a  fovrite  source  of  beer  for  some 
who  did  not  want  their  identifications 
checked,  they  said.  Others,  like  Carney  said 
they  Just  walked  into  grocery  stores.  If  the 
clerk  asked  for  an  ID,  "I  just  say  I  don't  have 
any,  Carney  said.  They  say,  well,  we  can't  sell 
It  to  you,  and  I  say,  well,  I'll  go  somewhere 
else." 

The  bridges  across  the  Potomac  River  to 
Georgetown,  and  Its  collection  of  bars  along 
M  Street,  carry  a  steady  stream  o*  youthful 
traffic  from  Virginia  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
nights.  Parties  in  private  homes  also  provide 
a  ready  source  of  alchohol  for  the  less  ad- 
venturous. "They  just  rip  off  their  father's 
liquor  cabinet,"  said  Long,  the  dean  of  boys 
at  Washington-Lee. 

Hot  Ihie  emergency  service  telephone  an- 
swerers and  drug  officials  report  that  young 
people  throughout  the  country  are  readily 
mixing  their  Intake  of  liquor  with  marijuana, 
barbituates  and  other  drugs. 

"The  use  of  all  chemicals  is  so  high,"  said 
Dr.  Donald  J.  Ottenberg.  director  of  an 
unusual  center  for  joint  treatment  of  al- 
cohol and  drug  abuse  in  EaglesvlUe.  Pa.,  "It's 
only  natural  that  alcohol  use  has  Increased." 

Ottenberg  finds  that  communication  be- 
tween social  workers  dealing  with  alcoholics 
and  social  workers  dealing  with  other  kinds 
of  addicts  is  "ridiculously  poor."  His  own 
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method  of  treatment  emphasizes  building  re- 
lationships between  addicts  of  all  sorts  and 
ages  at  his  clinics,  and  so,  he  said,  he  has  had 
a  chance  to  see  how  his  population  of  al- 
coholics has  changed  in  recent  years. 

"We're  seeing  more  younger  alcoholics  over 
the  course  of  the  last  five  to  seven  years," 
Ottenberg  said.  "The  average  age  of  alcohol- 
ics has  dropped  several  years." 

But  the  young  alcoholics  and  other  young 
addicts  share  a  common  lifestyle — they  are 
noisier,  more  aggressive — and  the  only  differ- 
ence between  their  habits  is,  he  suggested, 
the  pressure  put  on  them  by  law  enforce- 
ment officials. 

John  Peterson,  a  friend  of  Carney  who  at- 
tends high  school  with  him  at  Arlington's 
Langston  Adult  Education  Program,  pointed 
up  the  difference  in  police  attitude  toward 
marijuana  and  alcohol. 

With  marijuana,  police  detection  and  sub- 
sequent arrest  is  always  a  worry,  he  said.  But 
he  and  Carney  found  during  an  evening 
drinking  on  a  Potomac  River  bank  near  Key 
Bridge  that  beer  did  not  bother  the  Arling- 
ton police. 

"We  had  a  six  pack,"  Peterson  recalled.  "A 
cop  stopped  and  told  us  to  pour  it  out.  But 
then  he  walked  away,  and  he  said  something 
I  could  Just  hear  over  his  shoulder:  'Of 
course,  If  you  happen  to  drink  any,  we  did 
not  see  you'." 
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ANOTHER  VOICE  FOR  AMNESTY— 
J.  STUART  INNERST 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20,  1973 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  we  in  the  Congress  ponder  the 
emotionally  loaded  issue  of  amnesty  for 
those  whose  consciences  would  not  al- 
low them  to  participate  in  the  genocide 
perpetrated  in  Indochina  during  the  last 
decade,  I  think  it  behooves  us  to  gather 
as  much  information  as  possible  before 
coming  to  a  final  decision.  I  insert  a  few 
items  in  the  Record  at  this  time  so  that 
every  Member  of  this  distinguished  body 
may  arrive  at  a  better  understanding 
of  this  highly  important  issue. 

Stuart  Innerst  of  La  Jolla,  Calif., 
has  written  an  article  on  this  subject 
which  was  published  in  the  June  issue  of 
Friends  Journal,  a  Quaker  publication. 
This  is  the  first  item  I  would  like  to  share 
with  our  colleagues  today. 

WrrH  Chamtt  fob  All 
(By  J.  Stuart  Innerst) 

Amnesty  means  "a  forgetting,  a  deliberate 
overlooking."  It  Is  what  President  Nixon  did 
when  he  went  to  Peking  and  Moscow  In  1972. 
No  one  had  condemned  the  actions  of  these 
two  nations  more  vehemently  than  he,  but 
be  made  an  about-face  and  granted  them 
amnesty.  He  did  "a  forgetting"  of  their  sins 
and  drank  toasts  to  their  leaders.  More  re- 
cently he  also  granted  amnesty  to  Hanoi  and 
offered  to  help  rebuUd  its  war-ravaged  coun- 
try. For  this  change  of  attitude  toward 
former  enemies  the  President  is  to  be  highly 
commended. 

If  President  Nixon  can  suddenly  overlook 
crimes  he  held  against  the  communists  for 
years,  why  the  unforgiving  and  unforgetting 
attitude  toward  young  Americans  whose  only 
"crime"  Is  that  they  refused  to  fight  In  what 
they  felt  to  be  a  senseless  war? 

The  President's  position  of  demanding 
punishment  not  only  is  contrary  to  re- 
ligious principles  In  general  and  those  of 
Friends  In  particular,  but  also  Is  a  far  cry 


from  the  Nuremberg  trials  in  which  this 
country  Joined  in  putting  to  death  n>en  it 
condemned  as  "war  criminals"  for  doing  pre- 
cisely what  the  draft  evaders  and  deserters 
refused  to  do.  If  it  was  criminal  then  for 
Germans  to  obey  government  orders  rather 
than  conscience,  why  is  it  now  criminal  for 
Americans  to  have  done  the  opposite? 

The  young  men  whom  the  President  would 
now  punish  were  prompted  by  something 
fine  that  home,  school  and  church  had  put 
within  them.  They  revolted  against  the 
wealthiest  and  mightiest  nation  on  earth 
bombing  "back  into  stone  age"  a  small,  im- 
poverished country  that  constituted  no  threat 
to  this  country,  had  not  attacked  it,  and 
could  not  drop  a  single  bomb  on  any  Ameri- 
can town  or  city.  Therefore,  if  amnesty  is 
to  be  given  fair  consideration  It  must  be 
viewed  against  the  background  of  the  gov- 
ernment's Vietnam  policy. 

The  nation  embarked  on  a  disastrous 
course  in  East  Asia,  as  Walter  Lippmann 
early  pointed  out,  because  it  was  "untrue  to 
Itself."  It  repudiated  the  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  supporting 
the  colonial  war  of  the  French;  violated  its 
pledge  to  support  the  Geneva  Accords  by 
backmg  Ngo  Dmh  Diem;  spurned  the  United 
Nations  Charter  by  intervening  unilaterally 
in  Vietnam's  civil  war;  and  violated  the 
Constitution  by  waging  the  longest  war  in 
our  history  without  declaring  war. 

While  the  government  Itself  was  acting 
in  what  can  accurately  be  called  a  lawless 
manner,  it  was  demanding  that  its  young 
men  be  law-abiding  and  risk  their  lives 
fighting  an  illegal  war.  The  government  was 
"untrue  to  itself."  then  asked  young  men 
to  raise  no  questions  about  conformity  to 
its  far  from  exemplary  conduct.  That  mil- 
lions of  Americans  protested  their  govern- 
ment's systematic  destruction  of  the  land, 
the  people  and  the  culture  of  Indochina  Is  in 
our  finest  tradition.  That  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  Americans  had  no  stomach 
for  such  a  war  is  to  their  everlasting  credit. 
To  punish  them  for  their  resistance  would 
be  a  further  betrayal  of  the  highest  values 
In  America's  political,  religious  and  moral 
heritage.  Instead  of  punishment,  what  is 
needed  now  Is  a  new  beginning  for  both 
the  nation  and  the  war  reslsters.  That  is 
what  amnesty  means. 

It  Is  argued  that  granting  amnesty  will 
weaken  the  military's  future  defense  capa- 
bUlties.  This  is  doubtful.  The  future  will  take 
care  of  Itself  if  the  government  so  conducts 
itself  as  to  command  respect  and  loyalty. 

But  Lb  amnesty  fair,  someone  asks,  to  the 
men  who  fought  and  "paid  the  price"?  This 
implies  that  the  men  who  chose  exile,  de- 
serted or  went  underground  have  not  paid  a 
price.  Yet  every  counselor  of  conscientious 
objectors  knows  something  of  the  mental 
agony  they  experienced.  Who  can  measure 
the  price  of  loneliness,  alienation  from  fam- 
ily and  friends,  harassment,  deprivation,  un- 
certainty regarding  the  future,  the  feeling 
of  being  scorned  by  the  crowd  and  pursued 
by  the  FBI?  The  truth  Is  that  both  those 
who  fought  and  those  who  refused  to  fight 
are  victims  of  this  war,  and  that  the  nation 
needs  to  act  with  compassion  toward  all  of 
the  victims  of  Vietnam. 

Other  arguments  in  favor  of  amnesty  in- 
clude the  American  tradition  of  loyalty  to  "a 
moral  power  higher  than  the  state"  and  the 
wrongness  of  forcing  18-year-old8  to  choose 
between  limited  options  of  fighting  in  an  un- 
just, futile  war,  or  going  to  Jail,  into  exile 
or  underground. 

The  most  compelling  reason  for  amnesty, 
however.  Is  that  the  country  needs  It  for  Its 
own  well-being.  Amnesty  would  help  to  re- 
store to  American  youth  the  confidence  they 
have  lost  in  their  government.  And  It  would 
bring  back  from  exile  tens  of  thousands  of 
young  people  who  can  make  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  nation. 

In  his  testimony  at  the  Senate  hearings 
on  amnesty.  Dr.  Henry  Steele  Commager  said : 
"May  we  not  say  that  the  majority  of  those 
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who  deserted  or  Meat  uuderground  merely 
to3k  'prematurely'  the  position  which  the 
majority  of  Amerlcaas  now  take  .  .  .  May 
not  the  deserters  and  evaders  claim  that  tbeir 
error  is  to  have  been  ahead  of  public  opinion 
and  ot  goverojuent  policy,  and  that  It  should 
oe  easy  to  forgive  tiie  error?"  Many  of  these 
yjiuig  people — and  many  older  ones  too— 
undersiaodably  feel,  not  they  but  the  gov- 
ernmeuc  needs  forgiveness. 

Tlie  sum  of  the  matter  is  this:  The  war 
in  Vietnam  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  tragic 
mistake  this  country  made  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  when  it  took  upon  itself  the 
duties  of  a  global  policeman.  Blinded  by  self- 
righteousness  and  misled  by  power,  it  as- 
sumed that  it  had  the  answer  to  the  world's 
problems  aiid  that  it  was  wise  enough  and 
good  enough  to  shape  the  destiny  of  other 
nations. 

The  recent  disclosures  of  meddling  in 
Chile's  p(dltk:s  spotlights  yet  another  episode 
in  the  sordid  story  this  nation  has  written 
through  the  cloak  and  dagger  operations  of 
its  well-financed  "Invlsibie  government."  the 
CIA.  If  we  are  to  be  honest  'with  ourselves, 
we  must  admit  that  it  is  the  story  of  a  gov- 
ernment that  Increasingly  reveals  itself  to 
be  morally  bankrupt.  Its  alliance  with  petty, 
corrupt  dictators  throughout  the  world  Is  a 
complete  betrayal  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  nation  was  founded  and  to  which  it  con- 
tinues to  give  lip  service. 

If  we  are  to  observe  in  a  meaningful  man- 
ner the  birth  of  the  nation  in  1976.  nothing 
is  mare  needed  than  to  repent  of  the  im- 
perialistic follies  of  recent  decades,  to  atone 
as  far  as  possible  for  having  waged  at  a  ter- 
rible history.  *oA  to  dictate  ourselves  anew, 
as  a  nation,  to  the  values  embodied  in  the 
Image  of  ourselves  at  our  best. 

That  is  why  amnesty  beoontes  an  issue  of 
paramount  Importance,  now  that  our  par- 
ticipation In  the  war  has  hopefully  ended. 
It  would  recognise  that  "the  nation  owes  a 
debt  to  the  consciences  of  its  citizens,"  as 
Jc^n  Bennet  points  out,  and  that  the  men 
who  conscientiou-sly  resisted  the  war  have  an 
important  moral  and  sptrltuai  oontributlon 
to  make  to  American  society.  Amnesty  would 
reaffirm  that  this  indeed  is  America,  and 
that  here  we  do  not  emulate  the  "police 
state"  in  demanding  univers.il  conformity  un- 
der pain  of  punishment. 

Amnesty  has  been  written  Into  the  Con- 
stltutioin  and  has  been  granted  at  various 
times  to  those  who  not  only  opposed  govem- 
ntent  policy  but  also  actually  fought  against 
the  government.  Lingering  hate  and  vindic- 
tlveness  can  serve  no  creative  purpose.  The 
nation  needs  the  chastening  and  cleansing 
experience  that  will  spring  from  practicing 
Lincoln's  policy  from  an  earlier  but  In  many 
respects  quite  similar  day  In  our  history: 
"With  malice  toward  none,  and  charity  for 
all." 

I  would  next  like  to  read  a  brief  posi- 
tion statement  adopted  by  the  Friends 
at  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  on 
March  30  of  this  year. 

We  reaffirm  our  belief  In  the  Peace  Testi- 
mony which  calls  for  opposition  to  all  wars 
and  conscription  and  we  declare  that  our 
first  allegiance  is  to  the  Ood  of  love.  In 
war  there  are  no  victors,  only  victims.  Partic- 
ipants and  nonpartlclpants  alike  suffer  the 
emotional  damage  of  disunity  and  discord. 
After  the  most  divisive  war  In  our  history 
we  must  understand  that  our  overriding  na- 
tional need  is  for  reconciliation.  Amnesty,  we 
believe,  is  a  first  step  toward  reconciliation. 
It  would  erase  injustices  of  the  past  and 
thus  help  us  face  the  future  without  bit- 
terness. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  i.u'ges  the 
President  and  the  Congress: 

1.  To  bring  about  a  general  and  uncondi- 
tional amnesty  for  all  who  disobeyed  laws 
and  orders  which,  if  observed,  would  have 
Involved  them  in  the  war  system  during  the 
Indo-china  War. 
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2.  To  expunge  their  criminal  record. 

3.  To  restore  their  civil  liberties. 

4.  To  drop  an  present  and  future  prosecu- 
tions and  to  free  those  currently  under  legal 
restraint. 

If  this  nation  is  to  regain  a  sense  of  imlty 
and  common  purpose,  nothing  less  will  do. 

Next  I  wish  to  remind  our  colleagties 
of  the  forgiving  attitude  which  our 
President  has  demonstrated  toward 
those  who  violate  the  letter  of  the  law 
out  of  ideaiistic  convictions.  In  the  R£C- 
ORO  of  May  22  of  this  yeai'  appears  a 
statement  by  Mr.  Nixon,  and  I  quote: 

I  can  understand  how  highly  motivated 
individuals  could  have  felt  Justified  in  en- 
gaging in  specific  activities  that  I  would 
have  disapproved  had  they  been  bro\ight  to 
my  attention. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Nixon  was  referring  to 
individuals  alleged  to  have  broken  into 
a  psychiatrist's  oCfice  in  the  dead  of 
the  night  as  part  of  an  effort  to  send 
an  innocent  man  to  jail.  We  cannot 
assume  he  would  be  so  tolerant  of 
those  who  committed  the  far  more 
serious  crime  of  refusing  to  kill  or  com- 
ply in  the  murder  of  innocent  Asian 
peasants. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  have  more  to  say  on 
this  subject  in  the  future,  but  for  now, 
recognizing  the  great  amount  of  work 
before  us  on  the  floor  today,  I  will  close 
on  that  note  of  compassion. 
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BEING  YOUNG  AND  BLACK  IN 
AMERICA 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or   KXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESET^ATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  20,  1973 

Mi.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
story  in  the  New  York  Times  movingly 
and  eloquently  described  what  It  is  like 
to  be  black,  young,  and  in  America. 

The  article,  entitled  "Black  Youth's 
Quest  far  Job  Sketches  a  Study  in  De- 
spair," is  submitted  for  tiie  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  Congress. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  18,  1973] 

Black  Yottth's  Quest  fo«  Job  Sketches  a 

SruDT  iM  Despair 

(By  George  Goodman,  Jr.) 

On  hot  days,  Freddy  Rivers,  a  21 -year -old 
black  In  search  of  a  Job  paying  more  than 
"chump  change,"  stands  on  the  Gt^>s  of  a 
crumbling    stoop    with    twisted   railing. 

He  lives  three  flights  up  with  his  mother, 
a  domestic  who  labors  six  days  a  week  as 
the  chief  breadwinner  for  a  fatherless  family 
of  six. 

In  $40  platform  shoes,  tight-fitting  pants 
and  a  red  sweater  with  leather  patchwork 
trim.  Freddy  is  flashy  but  broke.  He  Is  com- 
pact and  muscular — 140  pounds  on  «  5-foot 
8-lnch  frame  that  looks  like  a  dancer's. 

He  stands  there  watching  the  endless 
meandering  of  glassy-eyed  prostitutes,  dope 
fiends,  wlnos  and  hustlers  with  varying  spe- 
cialties. Occasionally,  he  sips  from  a  half- 
pint  bottle  of  cheap  wine  In  a  brown  paper 
bag.  Sometimes  he  smokes  marijuana  and 
talks  with  Bumpy,  a  school  chum  from  days 
past. 

144   ARRESTS  IN  AREA 

Unlike  Freddy,  Bumpy  is  always  bleary- 
eyed  and  shabby,  like  most  of  the  prowlers 
staggering  around  In  the  timeless  world  on 
Eighth  Avenue  between  125th  and  i28th 
Streets. 

According   to   Lieut.  Henry   Colin   of   the 


West  123d  St.  station,  Freddy's  neighborhood 
"Is  one  of  the  most  hlgh-harard  districts  in 
the  city."  He  said  there  had  been  144  arrests 
therein  the  last'  year  involving  narcotics 
abuse,  robbery,  attempted  murder,  gambling, 
sale  of  stolen  prtqjerty.  prostitution,  loitering 
and  resisting  arrest. 

"To  walk  down  these  streets,  standing  tall, 
you  got  to  be  ready  to  rumble,"  Freddy  said. 
"You've  got  to  be  ready  to  fight  for  your 
self-respect  or  else  they  will  think  you're  a 
punk." 

Outside  Harlem,  Freddy  walks  with  less 
self-assurance,  hunting  for  a  job  in  a  mnrket 
where  jobs  are  hard  to  find,  even  for  whites 

Freddy's  job  difficulties  are  typical  of  those 
faced  by  several  thousand  black  and  Puerto 
Rlcan  young  people  who  make  up  what  one 
labor  expert  describes  as  "the  sub-employ- 
ment index."  According  to  Herbert  Hill,  na- 
tfonnl  labor  director  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
these  yotrths  represent  a  generation  of  slum- 
area  youths,  many  of  whom  are  "forced  by 
society  Into  an  existence  of  social  banditry 
as  a  means  of  livelihood." 

Mr.  HUl  saw  the  great  majority  of  the 
blacks  In  25  of  the  country's  largest  urban 
slum  areas  were  caught  in  a  severe,  long- 
term  economic  depression. 

"Despite  lmproven*ent  for  a  thin  strata 
of  middle-class  blacks,"  Mr.  HUl  said,  "the 
status  of  blacks  and  Puerto  Rlcans  like  those 
m  New  York  City  slums  Is  worse  than  it  has 
been  at  any  time  since  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War." 

'TTie  average  Negro  family  needs  an  addi- 
tional wage  earner  to  earn  substantially  more 
than  one  half  the  Income  of  a  comparable 
white  family."  he  added. 

Heroin  "Is  the  big  thing  today,"  said  Mrs. 
Rivers,  sitting  In  her  family's  tllS.OO-a- 
month,  carefully  furnished  five -room  apart- 
ment. She  said  she  had  "bamed  up  more 
than  one  store  In  the  kitchen,  trying  to  keep 
the  ramUy  warm." 

"I  have  begged  the  landlord  unsuccessfully 
for  the  last  five  years  to  give  the  rooms  a 
fresh  painting,"  she  said.  "Freddy,  my  baby, 
is  doing  the  painting  now.  God  bless  thst 
boy." 

■BCAIXS    SLKXPINC    JK    PAKK 

"I  have  worked  In  other  peoples'  houses  six 
days  a  week,  sometimes  froin  f5  A.M.  to  12 
midnight,"  she  went  on.  "I  cant  know  every- 
thing my  kids  are  doing,  but  I  hope  the 
Lord  is  watching  out." 

"When  I  came  here  from  Savannah,  GHi.. 
In  1945,"  Mrs.  Rivers  went  on.  "Freddy's 
daddy  and  me  used  to  bUre-ride  and  go  danc- 
ing at  the  Dawn  Casino.  We  used  to  have  nice 
night  spots,  as  nice  as  any  of  the  best  in  the 
city.  We  liked  to  drink  beer  and  sometimes. 
In  the  summer,  we  slept  all  night  in  Mornlng- 
Elde  Park."  She  noted  It  would  not  be  wise 
to  do  so  today. 

Early  Rivers,  whom  she  divorced  before  his 
recent  death,  "never  did  much  for  the  kids." 
Mrs.  Rivers  said.  But  Freddy,  sitting  on  the 
window  sill,  waiving  and  calling  to  friends 
In  the  street,  stood  up  to  proclaim:  "At 
least  he  beaded  me  In  the  light  direction 
looking  for  work." 

Freddy  said  school  has  always  been  a 
problem  for  him,  particularly  reading. 

"I  had  one  dd-tlme  black  dude  as  a 
teacher  who  really  tried  to  help  me."  he 
said.  "He  was  •  proper  kind  of  man  from 
the  old  school,  but  except  for  him  most  of 
my  teachers  were  jlvtog,  working  for  the 
money." 

When  he  was  16.  Freddy  said,  he  saw  his 
first  glasslne  tjag  of  heroin.  He  said  a  friend 
convinced  him  to  snort,  "and  I  got  a  most 
beautiful  high." 

Three  years  later,  be  said,  he  was  arrested 
for  possession  of  30  half-ounces  that  some 
one  had  given  him  to  sell  at  $45  a  bag.  "My 
customer  was  a  middle-aged  white  man,  and 
I  was  scared."  Freddy  said.  The  first  sale  was 
Biiooessful,  but  within  weeks.  Freddy  was 
arrested. 
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"It  was  moms,"  he  said,  who  came  through 
with  a  $1,000  fine  that  saved  him  from  five 
months  in  jail. 

"After  that,  I  couldn't  Juggle  with  heroin 
;>.ay  more."  he  said.  "But  I  got  suspended 
from  school  because  of  the  b\ist." 

Freddy  enroUed  in  a  Manpower  Develop- 
ment Training  Program  in  Brooklyn,  where 
he  learned  me tal-wor icing  and  welding.  His 
certificate  shows  high  marks  In  the  program. 

With  his  mother  out  of  the  room.  Freddy 
told  of  another  Involvement  with  the 
police — a  drugstore  robbery  attempt.  He  was 
shot  in  the  leg  and  spent  days  in  the  prison 
hospital  on  Rikers  Island. 

FAILED    AT    FIVE    JOBS 

"I  was  released  after  the  trial  because  they 
couldn't  find  a  roscoe   [gun]."  he  said. 

With  more  difficulty,  Freddy  talked  about 
how  he  had  "chumped"  (failed)  through 
five  jobs  as  a  metal  worker.  He  said  he  was 
either  given  tasks  requiring  more  training 
than  he  had  received  or  had  poor  relations 
with  employers  who  "had  hangups  either  be- 
cause they  thought  I  was  too  young  or  else 
because  I  was  black.  You  can  tell  a  racist 
dude  right  away." 

Salvotore  Larga,  Freddy's  teacher  In  the 
manpower-development  program,  said  be 
could  not  understand  why  Freddy  had  had 
difficulty,  "unless  they  were  trying  to  hinder 
him  rather  than  help." 

"This  boy,"  Mr.  Larga  said,  "has  a  real 
talent  for   becoming  a  fine  metal   worker." 

ABSENTEEISM    CITED 

One  fcMrmer  employer  who  had  dismissed 
Freddy  for  what  he  said  was  absenteeism 
and  poor  puncutality  said:  "With  a  little 
help  we  might  have  made  It  with  Fred,  but 
he  came  Into  the  shop  when  we  were  having 
aU  kinds  of  problems." 

"He  was  a  Uttle  immattue."  said  the  em- 
ployer, who  asked  not  be  identified.  "But  he 
had  a  tough  foreman,  too.  PYed  had  a  temper, 
but  I  liked  htm.  Unfortunately,  we  are  In 
business  for  money." 

At  another  job,  Freddy  said,  he  made  a 
mistake  while  using  a  metal-bending  ma- 
chine— a  mistake  he  was  ashamed  of  and 
tried  to  hide.  When  it  was  noted,  he  said, 
he  was  discharged. 

Mrs.  Shirley  Carlisle,  a  counselor  at  the 
Vocational  FoundaticHi,  353  Park  Avenue 
near  52d  Street,  where  Freddy  and  3,000 
other  young  people  go  for  morale-boosting. 

"There  are  two  sides  to  the  problem  of 
attitudes — employers  and  employees,"  she 
said.  "The  kids  know  that  employers  view 
them  with  low  esteem.  They  sometimes 
react  to  racism  by  missing  work  or  coming 
late.  An  appearance  of  self-assertion — a  need 
for  recognition — by  young  people  is  often 
misinterpreted  to  mean  militancy  or  hos- 
tillty." 

"HIOH    HOPKS    FOR    FREDDY" 

"I  have  high  hopes  for  Freddy,"  she  said. 
"I  see  him  sitting  on  the  fence  right  now. 
but  I  know  he  believes  in  himself,  and  I  know 
he  has  a  strong  degree  of  personal  strength. 
What  he  needs  Is  a  real  opportunity." 

James  McNamara,  director  of  the  city's 
Manpower  and  Career  Development  Agency, 
said  racism  was  the  problem  at  the  heart  of 
all  the  others,  particularly  In  cases  Uke  F'red- 
dy's.  He  said  that  among  3,386  Journeyman 
members  of  Local  28,  whose  members — "the 
cream  of  the  building  tradesmen" — earn  as 
much  as  $350  a  week,  only  44  are  black  or 
Puerto  Rlcan. 

"It's  not  Just  disgraceful."  he  said,  "but  it's 
the  basis  of  a  lawsuit  being  prepared  by  the 
U.S.  District  Attorney." 

ARREST    aECOEB   WILL    BURT 

"The  44  figure  is  right,"  said  Mr.  HiU,  the 
N.A.A.CP.  official.  "But  it  includes  all  non- 
white  minorities.  Actually,  there  are  only 
20  blacks  in  the  union,  and  the  N.A.A.CJ>. 
has  fought  for  20  years  against  Local  28  In 
numerous  lawsuits.  Twenty  black  men  Is 
what  we  have  to  show  for  It." 
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Whether  a  lawsuit  wUl  help  Freddy  Rivers 
is  not  clear.  He  has  a  criminal  record,  which 
barred  him  from  the  Marine  Corps  when  he 
tried  to  enlist,  and  it  wiU  continue  to  be  a 
stumbling  block  to  employment. 

"Right  now."  Freddy  said,  "what  I  want 
is  a  Job — a  real  Job  that  pays  you  enough 
money  to  live." 
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HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV'ES 
Wednesday.  June  20.  1973 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  respectfully  request  that  the 
following  editorial  taken  from  Aviation 
Week  It  Space  Technology  be  included  in 
the  Congressional  Record  so  that  my 
colleagues  will  have  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  capabilities  of  the  two  aircraft. 

The  editorial  follows : 

F-14/P-15 

It  was  very  interesting  to  read  in  your  mag- 
azine that  the  Navy  was  directed  to  evaluate 
the  F-15  Eagle  for  use  aboard  carriers. 

I  think  that  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  should  wise  up  and  have  the  Air 
Force  evaluate  the  F-14  Tomcat.  As  great  a 
fighter  [as]  the  Eagle  might  be,  and  as  diffi- 
cult as  it  might  be  for  the  Air  Force  to  accept 
a  Navy  design,  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  any- 
thing to  gain  in  buying  the  Eagle  that  could 
not  be  gained  at  half  the  cost  from  a  "Cobra," 
"Lancer,"  beefed  up  "Tiger  2,"  or  even  a 
Mirage  Fl. 

And  this  is  not  meant  as  a  slam  at  the 
great  team  of  engineers  employed  by  Mc- 
Donnell; it  is  just  another  case  of  the  lack 
of  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  Air  Force  and 
the  typical  case  of  "uninformed  public." 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  publicity  focused  on 
the  Tomcat  program,  particularly  that  cen- 
tered around  rising  costs  versus  numbers  to 
purchase.  Much  of  it  has  been  generated  by 
people  who  really  do  not  have  the  facts  or 
those  who  used  freely  certain  established  fig- 
ures without  explaining  ejcactly  what  they 
encompassed.  And  then  there  were  those  who 
slandered  the  program  for  i>ersonal  gain. 

One  fact  that  did  come  to  light,  however, 
was  that  Grumman  could  not  be  forgiven  for 
Inflationary  rises  even  when  other  aerospace 
programs  accepted  them  as  "unavoidable." 
Another  fact,  which  seems  most  Important,  is 
that  few  critics,  If  any,  had  any  idea  of  what 
the  Tomcat  was  offering  in  the  way  of  accom- 
plishing a  mission  considering  the  threats  at 
hand  and  projected  through  the  '80s. 

The  Tomcat  Is  an  expensive  fighter,  but  it 
possesses  all  the  necessary  hardware  and  cap- 
abilities to  be  a  winner  in  any  air  defense  or 
air  superiority  contest. 

The  F-4  Phantom  is  a  fantastic  machine. 
I've  flown  over  1,000  hr.  and  enjoyed  over 
300  combat  missions  with  it,  but  It  still  has 
poor  visibility,  poor  fuel  specifics,  heavy  vrtng 
loading,  and  the  Navy  birds  have  no  gun. 

If  you  are  gtring  to  push  for  a  low  cost, 
highly  maneuverable  and  numerically  su- 
perior fighter  force  to  clear  the  skies  you 
need  an  A-4  sized  airplane  with  a  2 : 1  thrust 
to  weight  in  basic  engine  that  carries  Side- 
winder, shoots  a  Hot-Line  computed  gun.  has 
great  visibility,  one-man  crew,  two  radios, 
vectored  thrust,  and  costs  under  a  mllUoa 
dollars. 

Then  build  10.000  of  them,  recruit  17  year 
olds  In  a  Warrant  Officers  Program,  throw  out 
your  ADC  mission  and  you  will  do  the  job 
of  any  amount  of  Eagle  Squadrons. 

But — If  you  want  a  fighter  that  can  out 
turn  a  MlG-17.  outfox  a  Fbxbat  (MiG-25). 
and  out  Q   the  Flshbed    (MiO-21),  Flogger 


(MlG-23),  FlagMi  (Su-15).  etc..  launch  and 
recover  from  a  carrier  deck  on  a  1.6  hr. 
cycle  and  never  go  t>clow  a  combat  fuel  pack- 
age even  when  not  tanked  when  airborne, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  look  down  multi- 
target  track-aiKi-klll  capability  against  air- 
craft, cruise  missiles  and  surface  ships,  with 
real-time  command  and  control  link  to  a 
Combat  Information  Center,  then  you  had 
better  buy  the  Tomcat  and  be  willing  to 
pay  the  price. 

You  only  have  to  operate  from  an  aircraft 
carrier  for  a  short  time  to  realize  just  bow 
much  might  there  is  moving  with  that  ship. 

The  real  vulnerability  of  that  might  rests 
In  the  limitation  <rf  tlie  aircraft  and  crews 
that  c^ierate  from  its  deck.  It  seems  so  clear 
to  those  whose  business  it  is  to  take  off  by 
catapiilt  and  laud  by  arrestment  that  with 
the  new  generation  of  attack  and  ASW  air- 
craft the  weakest  link  In  the  Carrier  Air 
Wing  fcx'  efficient  operation  is  the  fighters. 
The  Eagle  Is  only  a  super  Phantom  and  noth- 
ing more.  It  ■will  not  eliminate  the  present 
problems  realized  by  the  Phantom's  airframe 
or  weapons  system.  The  Tomcat  clearly  will. 
Additionally,  the  F-14  has  hardly  been  ex- 
plored for  possible  uses.  Think  of  an  RF-14. 
an  A-14  or  an  EF-14  Iron  Hand.  All  of  them 
common  to  an  airframe  that  is  safe  to  bring 
aboard  a  carrier  in  any  weather,  easy  to  han- 
dle, easy  to  maintain,  and  enjoys  the  fuel 
specifics  and  performance  to  outclass  any 
existing  combat  airplane. 

After  various  visits  to  St.  Louis  and  Calver- 
ton,  Pt.  Magu  and  Edwards,  It  is  apparent 
to  me  that  the  areas  in  which  the  Eagle  Is 
supposed  to  exceed  the  Tomcat  are  now  of  no 
significance.  The  F-14  is  flying  now  and  en- 
gaged In  active  ACM  missions.  The  Eagle 
still  has  to  get  the  bugs  out  of  Its  engines 
and  the  penalty  is  always  a  lower  Installed 
thrust  to  weight.  The  Eagle  must  rely  on  the 
AIM-7F,  which  still  has  a  long  way  to  go. 

I  don't  think  it  would  even  be  a  contest  U 
the  Eagle  met  the  Tomcat  subsonic.  Consid- 
ering  energy   maneuverability    projects    the 
Eagle  would  gain  a  parity  at  a  very  high  Q 
on  the  deck  where  the  similar  wing  configura- 
tions   would    become    more    dependent    on 
thrust  to  weight  and  the  Eagle  covUd  exploit 
a  climb  advantage.  That  is  if  it  wasn't  al- 
ready run  out  of  gas  or  shot  down  over  100 
miles  ago  by  Phoenix.  .  .  . 
Carrier  Pilot 
Fleet  Post  Office 
New  York 


RED  CROSS  HONORS  55  YEARS  OP 
SERVICE 


HON.  PAUL  W.  CRONIN 

or  MASSACHusrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
.    Wednesday,  June  20,  1973 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  has  long  been  a  pillar  of 
the  health  cai-e  s>'stem  in  the  United 
States.  It  depends  largely  cm  volunteers 
who  give  unselfishly  of  themselves  in  or- 
der to  perpetuate  the  organization. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Greater  Lawrence  Red  Cross,  volunteers 
and  blood  donors  were  recognized  for 
their  services.  I  would  like  particularly- 
to  call  attenticNi  to  a  resident  of  my  dis- 
trict who  was  honored  at  this  meeting. 
Mrs.  Florence  Woodbury,  a  longtime 
volunteer  for  many  community  and  civic 
organizations,  received  an  award  for  55 
years  of  voluntary  service  to  the  Red 
Cross.  Mrs.  Woodburj'  exemplifies  the 
spirit  of  volimtarism  that  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  Americtm  way  of  life  and  the 
motivating  force  behind  such  vital  In- 
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stitutlons  such  as  the  Red  Cross.  With- 
out the  unfailing  devotion  of  people  such 
as  Mrs.  Woodbury  these  organizations 
would  have  difiBculty  maintaining  their 
fine  standards  of  service.  I  would  like  to 
personally  thank  and  commend  Mrs. 
Woodbury  for  her  admirable  and  valu- 
able service. 


IN  PITTSBURGH  THE  10-CENT  BUS 
RIDE  IS  ALIVE  AND  WELL 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20,  1973 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  last  October,  a  conference 
was  sponsored  by  the  National  Model 
Cities  Directors  Association. 

One  of  the  program's  highlights  was 
the  presentation  of  some  of  the  Model 
Cities'  experiments. 

The  presentation  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Model  Cities  dealt  with  the  10-cent  bus 
ride  that  residents  of  the  Model  neigh- 
borhoods can  take  when  commuting  be- 
tween their  homes  and  downtown 
Pittsburgh. 

I  would  like  to  include  this  presenta- 
tion in  the  Record  at  this  time  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues: 

Transportation — Ptttsburoh — "The  10- 
Cent  Bus  Ride  Is  Back" 

If  you  were  to  ride  through  Pittsburgh's 
Model  Cities  neighborhood  today,  everywhere 
you  would  see  placards  and  signs  which  read, 
"Happy  days  are  hers  again — the  10  cent  bus 
ride  Is  back." 

P.A.T.  is  the  popular  acron3rm  for  Port 
Authority  Transit — which  came  Into  being 
as  a  public  agency  some  nine  years  ago.  It's 
now  accomplished  purpose:  To  acqulr(>  and 
consolidate  privately-owned  bus  and  Trol- 
ley Companies  Into  a  unified  system  of  pub- 
lic (and  non-profit)  transit  In  the  Pittsburgh 
metropolitan  area. 

Today,  P.A.T.  operates  998  buses — most  of 
them  new  and  alr-condltloned,  and  many 
with  air  pollution  control  systems — and  95 
trolleys  over  172  routes.  For  the  past  few 
years,  P.A.T.  has  been  moving  ahead  with 
plans  for  38  miles  of  transit  Improvements 
In  the  first  phase  development  of  a  county- 
wide  rapid  transit  system. 

Now,  It  Is  not  exactly  true  that  happy  days 
are  here  igaln  for  most  people  living  In  the 
Model  neighborhood.  But  It  Is  a  living  fact 
that  the  10  cent  fare,  which  became  ex- 
tinct some  20  or  25  years  ago,  Is  back  In  this 
section  of  the  city — and  operating  very  well 
to  the  benefit  of  residents. 

In  this  day  of  Inflation  with  the  basic  fare 
up  to  40  cents  In  Pittsburgh  and  going 
higher  In  other  cities  (New  Yorkers  may  soon 
be  paying  60  cents  for  the  nickel  subway 
ride  of  not  too  many  years  ago).  That  Is  a 
rather  phenomenal  and  most  encouraging 
fact. 

Let  me  fill  you  In  on  the  whys  and  hows 
of  this  fact.  First,  some  detaUs  about  Pitts- 
burgh's Model  neighborhood.  It  Is  located 
Immediately  adjacent  to  downtown  Pitts- 
burgh, and  contains  Just  over  11%  of  the 
clty-wlde  population^-or  approximately  58.- 
000  residents.  About  33,000  of  those  residents 
live  In  the  HUI  District,  over  12,000  of  these 
tenants  in  low-rent  public  housing  commu- 
nities. 

Except  for  a  small  pocket  of  middle  and 
upper  Income  families,  the  HUI  District  to- 
day continues  to  be  Pittsburgh's  largest  con- 
centration of  poverty,  chronic  and  recurring 
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unemployment  (ranging  from  20  to  30  per- 
cent), poor  housing,  Inadequate  education — 
and  other  such  conditions  that  remain  rooted 
In  urban  black  neighborhoods. 

The  other  part  of  the  Model  neighborhood 
lies  directly  to  the  east  of  the  HUI  District 
and  Is  called  Oakland.  While  poverty  levels 
are  less  extreme,  this  area  Is  not  without  Its 
low-Income  families — along,  with  many  in 
upper  income  brackets. 

For  the  2V2  million  people  In  the  Metro- 
politan Pittsburgh  area,  the  Oakland  dis- 
trict Is  the  prime  center  of  activity  In  the 
fields  of  health  and  hospital  services,  higher 
education,  cultural  and  social  enterprises. 
For  the  Model  neighborhood  community, 
Oakland  Is  doubly  Important  to  residents  be- 
cause of  Its  availabUity  of:  (1)  a  wide  range 
of  essential  services;  and  (2)  an  Increasing 
supply  of  Jobs  and  expanding  economic  op- 
portunities for  those  In  deprived  areas. 

A  basic  goal  of  the  Model  Cities  Program  Is 
to  bring  about  a  realistic  relationship  be- 
tween Institutions  and  people — to  adopt  serv- 
ices and  Jobs  to  the  needs  of  the  area.  And 
that  Is  the  course  the  Model  City  Agency, 
under  Robert  Boulden,  Is  following  In  de- 
veloping and  Implementing  Its  program. 

In  addition  to  low-cost  transit  service,  the 
Model  City  Agency— P.A.T.  Contract,  resulted 
In  another  major  benefit  to  Model  neighbor- 
hood residents.  It  had  the  effect  of  establish- 
ing the  Model  City  Agency  as  a  referral  cen- 
ter for  P.A.T.'s  metropolitan  wide  Hiring 
Program. 

Since  the  start  of  this  year,  imder  its  ex- 
panding affirmative  Action  Program,  P.A.T. 
has  hired  a  total  of  102  new  employees.  Of 
those  42  are  black  and  a  number  were  ap- 
plicants referred  to  P.A.T.  by  the  Model  City 
Agency  and  employed  as  bus  drivers,  me- 
chanics, maintenance  workers  and  to  fill 
various  other  Job  openings. 

The  Reduced  Pare  Plan  made  possible 
through  $260,000  In  funds  from  the  Model 
Cities  Program.  My  remarks  should  not  be 
construed  as  an  apology  for  P.A.T.  service 
through  and  between  the  Model  neighbor- 
hood. There  are  6  routes;  3  Intra-nelghbor- 
hood.  That  service.  In  fact.  Is  probably  su- 
perior to  any  other  elsewhere  throughout  the 
P.A.T.  System. 

But  we  at  P.A.T.  do  recognize  that  the 
regular  40  cent  fare  Is  a  strain  on  many 
household  budgets — especially  large  famUles 
with  school  children,  those  on  public  assist- 
ance, those  without  Jobs,  those  receiving  pen- 
sion benefits  and  others  who  must  make  fre- 
quent and  short  trips  within  the  area. 

Pxirther,  many  people — particularly  the 
elderly — are  hampered  by  the  HUI  District's 
hUly  terrain  in  their  abUlty  to  get  to  and 
from  churches,  supermarkets,  doctors'  of- 
fices, banks  and  other  such  routine  but  very 
necessary  trip  destinations. 

For  a  time,  the  Model  City  Agency  con- 
sidered Initiating  Its  own  bus  service  to  meet 
these  needs.  But  after  nine  months  of  dis- 
cussion. It  was  concluded  that  PJi.T. — al- 
ready equipped  with  full  insurance  coverage, 
a  modernized  fleet  of  buses,  and  operating 
manpower,  skills  and  experience — offered  a 
more  practical  method. 

Consequently,  the  Model  City  Agency  and 
P.A.T.  Joined  forces  to  sponsor  such  service. 
John  Bullock  and  other  Model  City  staff 
members  were  most  helpful  In  working  with 
ua  to  bring  about  the  following  two  low  fare 
bus  services.  Implemented  on  May  21,  1972. 
Business  districts,  clinics,  ho^ltals,  super- 
markets, banks,  the  post  office,  additional 
transit  lines,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
and  various  amusement  centers.  P.A.T.'s 
regular  route  84A  services  the  several  resi- 
dential and  cities  neighborhood  as  well  as 
the  reduced  fares  on  the  route  are  as  follows : 
Adults  30  cents  Instead  of  40  cents,  children 
6  through  11,  10  cents  Instead  of  20  cents, 
and  children  under  6  ride  free.  Transfers  may 
be  obtained  for  an  additional  10  cents.  The 
service  begins  at  approximately  6:00  a.m. 
and  terminates  at  2:00  a.m.;  It  covers  ap- 
proximately 8  miles  per  round  trip. 
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The  newly  established  Model  Cities  Mini- 
Bus  Loop  route  with  red  flags  flying  on  the 
buses — services  other  residential  and  busi- 
ness areas  within  the  Model  neighborhood: 
This  route  also  covers  approximately  8  miles 
per  round  trip :  A  fare  of  10  cents  is  charged 
for  adults,  children  6  through  11  pay  5  cents, 
chUdren  under  6  ride  free.  No  transfers  are 
Issued  or  accepted  on  this  loop  bus.  The 
mini-bus  loop  operates  from  approximately 
7:00  a.m.  untU  11:30  p.m.  Three  buses  pro- 
vide a  20  minute  frequency,  a  total  of  48 
round  trips  are  made  on  weekdays  and  Sat- 
urdays. 

A  special  church  loop  operates  along  with 
the  regular  service  In  the  Hill  District  on 
Sunday  from  9:00  a.m.  until  1:30  p.m.  A  total 
of  13  round  trips  are  made  on  this  church 
loop  with  a  20  minute  frequency.  The  regu- 
lar Sunday  and  holiday  service  operates  from 
approximately  9:00  a.m.  until  approximately 
6:30  p.m.  There  has  been  no  drop  off  in  rider- 
ship  on  the  regular  routes. 

After  the  Transit  Program  began,  daily 
rldershlp  checks  were  made  on  P.A.T.  re- 
duced fare  route  84A  Herron  HUl-Oakland 
(To  Atwood  St.),  and  the  Pittsburgh  Model 
Cities  Mini-Bus  Loop  Route  84C. 

The  following  number  of  cash  passengers 
utilized  the  reduced  Route  84A  since  the 
Model  Cities  Program  was  implemented. 

May  1972,  11  Days,  19628  (Program  Imple- 
mented May  21). 

June  1972,  30  Days,  54567  Passengers. 
July  1972,  31  Days,  54805  Passengers. 
August  1972,  31  Days,  59590  Passengers. 
A  grand  total  of  188,590  cash  fare  passen- 
gers utilized  the  10-cent  reduction  In  fare 
during  the  period  between  May  21,  1972  and 
August  31,  1972. 

The  newly  established  Model  Cities  Mini- 
Bus  Loop  Route  84C  continues  to  show  an 
Increase  in  rldershlp  since  the  10-cents  fare 
began  operations  on  this  new  loop  bus. 

The  first  day  of  week  service  the  rldershlp 
was  316  adults  and  60  children.  A  high  by 
Wednesday  of  that  week,  1,910  passengers 
patronized  this  service.  The  totals  per  month 
are  as  follows : 

May  1972  (11  days)  5,867  Adults,  3,968  ChU- 
dren. A  total  of  9,835  passengers. 

June  1972  (30  Days)  22,075  Adults,  4,097 
ChUdren.  A  total  of  26,172  passengers. 

July  1972  (31  Days),  28.197  Adults,  4,666 
Children.  A  total  of  32,863  passengers. 

August  1972  (31  Days)  31,730  Adults,  4,570 
ChUdren.  A  total  of  36,300  passengers. 

This  Is  a  grand  total  of  105,170  passengers 
who  took  advantage  of  the  10-cent  Model 
Cities  Mini-Bus  Loop  Service  between  Sun- 
day, May  21,  1972  and  August  31,  1972. 

Many  of  the  Pittsburgh  Model  Cities  resi- 
dents including  chUdren  are  being  contacted 
through  personal  rldershlp  checks.  The  Model 
Cities  routings,  fares,  hand  schedules,  and 
scope  of  service  are  being  dlsctissed  and  their 
suggestions  or  comments  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration for  any  Improvements  which  could 
be  adopted  to  continue  this  successful  tran- 
sit project.  Many,  many  favorable  comments 
are  being  received  for  this  much  appreciated 
service. 

If  the  Model  Cities  program  were  broadened 
to  cover  entire  cities,  as  has  been  advocated 
by  many,  the  Job  could  be  done — Just  as  It 
is  being  done  in  the  Model  neighborhood. 


PUSHING  THE  IMPORTS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20,  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  person 
need  spend  no  more  than  an  hour  or  so 
before  his  television  set  these  days  to  be- 
come cognizant  of  a  developing  threat  to 
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the  Jobs  of  thousands  of  our  auto,  steel, 
and  related  industrial  workers  and  to  the 
economic  health  of  the  Nation  itself. 

One  TV  commercial  after  another  not 
only  extols  the  cuiTent  virtues  of  for- 
eign-made cars  offered  in  this  market, 
but  they  promote  their  sale  on  the  basis 
of  smartness  appeal.  One  series  even 
resorts  to  tlie  description  of  "sexy." 

We  have  been  aware  for  many  years, 
of  coui'se,  of  the  popularity  here  of  cer- 
tain Japanese  and  European  models. 
Their  vaunted  economy  of  operation  has 
increasing  attractiveness  in  an  era  of 
high  gasoline  prices  and  impending  fuel 
shortages.  But  sent  here  by  their  for- 
eign manufacturers,  they  have  been  ac- 
cepted in  the  spirit  of  normal  competi- 
tion. 

The  new  thing,  however,  is  that  our 
own  auto  companies  now  are  bringing  in 
these  foreign-constructed  cars  in  grow- 
ing numbers  and  are  adveitising  them 
on  TV  and  in  the  print  media  with  all 
the  skills  Madison  Avenue  can  muster 
as  the  "fashionable"  and  "enviable,"  let 
alone  "sexy,"  new  means  of  "American 
motoring."  General  Motors  and  Ford  are 
particularly  energetic  in  this  endeavor. 

So  here  we  have  our  own  corporations, 
long  the  beneficiaries  of  this  country's 
economic  success,  lining  up  against  us 
in  the  international  trade  war  and  at  an 
expecially  bad  time  when  the  balance  of 
payments  persists  in  our  disfavor  and  the 
U.S.  dollar  remains  in  trouble.  These 
firms  are  d«n(Histrating  in  a  severe  way 
for  us  the  mnltinationalism  which  has 
overtaken  them,  a  matter  once  obscured 
In  their  press  releases  but  which  now,  in 
their  eagerness  to  import,  has  become 
s(Hnethlng  for  them  to  boast  about. 

Perhaps  it  is  useless,  considering  how 
far  this  situation  has  gone,  to  complain. 
But  it  seems  to  me  thet,  in  simple  fair- 
ness, our  companies  should  be  making 
efforts  at  least  of  equal  zeal  to  sell  their 
American-made  cars  to  customers  over- 
seas. Th"'  are  not  doing  this.  Fords, 
Chevies,  and  the  other  U.S.  products  are 
not  being  pushed  in  Europe  and  Japan 
mostly  because  tariff  and  nontariff  bar- 
riers erected  against  them  in  those  mar- 
kets have  made  their  prices  prohibitive. 
What  can  be  done,  then,  to  protect 
the  American  autoworkers,  and  the 
workers  who  supply  the  steel,  and  all 
the  others  whose  jobs  d^)end  on  Detroit 
and  whose  employment  is  at  stake  in  the 
present  sales  promotions  of  cars  made 
elsewhere?  How  can  these  Americans  be 
safeguarded  against  the  challenge  of  the 
autoworkers'  own  employers?  These 
questions  will  be  asked,  I  suspect,  more 
and  more  in  the  months  ahead.  Sixteen 
percent  of  the  cars  now  on  our  roads  are 
of  foreign  mapuf acture  and  this  rate  is 
bound  to  go  higher  in  c<msequence  of 
the  sales  and  advertising  campaigns. 
Where  will  it  stop?  How  many  Jobs  will 
vanish  before  it  is  'topped? 

I  would  like  to  make  this  point.  Every 
nation  has  a  basic  right  to  secure  by 
unilateral  action  its  own  interests,  eco- 
nomic and  otherwise,  and  most  foreign 
countries  have  been  doing  just  this  for 
years  with  their  trade  barriers  and  sub- 
sic.ies.  Paramount  mong  our  interests, 
certainly,  are  the  Jobs  of  our  workmen. 
Thus  the  time  fast  v.-ould  be  approach- 
ing when  it  will  become  mandatory  for 
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this  Government  to  deal  with  the  U.S.- 
based  importers  in  accordance  with  their 
sales  here  of  foreign-made  cars.  Special 
tax  and  regulatory  measures  may  be- 
come necessary  and  Detroit  needs  to  be 
warned  of  this.  Their  "jaunty"  and 
"sexy"  imports  may  sound  good  on  TV. 
But  they  are  not  good  for  this  country's 
employment  and  economic  well-being. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  AEC  AUTHORIZA- 
TION BILL 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20.  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  considers  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission authorization  bill,  H.R.  8662,  to- 
morrow, I  shall  offer  two  amendments. 

BAN   DM   irOCLEAR  TESTIKO 

My  first  amendment  would  delete  the 
$155  million  requested  for  atomic  weap- 
ons testing  and  would  prohibit  the  AEC 
from  exploding  any  nuclear  device  as  part 
of  the  weapons  program. 

In  view  of  present  negotiaticms  toward 
a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty,  it  is 
imwise  and  dangerous  to  proceed  with 
continued  testing.  Progress  toward 
agreement  would  be  set  back. 

The  Congress  should  take  advantage 
of  the  current  summit  meeting  to  sus- 
pend all  nuclear  testing  so  that  a  com- 
prehensive treaty  can  be  concluded. 

Scientists  admit  that  we  have  no  real 
knowledge  of  the  hazard  posed  by  radia- 
tion to  present  and  future  generations. 
We  do  know  that  countless  fish,  sea  ot- 
ters, and  other  wild  life  were  killed  in 
last  year's  test  on  Amchitka  Island  in 
Alstska.  We  have  been  warned  by  many 
seismologists  of  the  potential  earthquake 
hazards.  We  have  nothing  whatever  to 
gain  by  continuing  to  test  these  mon- 
strous weapons — but  we  have  a  great  deal 
to  lose. 

COLUMBIA  XTNITEIiSITT  KXKXKAK  RKACTOB 

My  second  amendment  relates  to  a 
nuclear  reactor  which  is  located  in  the 
middle  of  New  York  City,  one  of  the 
most  densely  populated  areas  in  the  Na- 
tion. The  reactor,  which  is  located  on 
the  Momhigside  Heights  campus  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  is  opposed  by  many 
members  of  the  community;  in  addi- 
tion, thei'e  are  serious  doubts  as  to  its 
safety. 

The  amendment  I  will  offer  would  pre- 
vent Columbia  from  fueling  and  operat- 
ing the  reactor,  at  least  for  the  present. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisiMis  of  clause 
6  of  rule  yxiii,  i  include  the  texts  of 
my  amendments  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

H.R.  8862 :  Amendment  Offesed  bt  Ms.  Abzug 
Page  1,  line  7.  strike  out  $1,740,750,000  and 

insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$1,585,750,000". 

Page  5,  after  line  25,  add  the  foUowlng  new 

subsection : 
"(1)   The  Commission  may  not  explode  or 

assist  in  exploding  any  nuclear  weapon  of 

any  sort,  nor  may  it  use  any  appropriated 

funds  In  furtherance  of.  or  preparation  for. 

any  explosion  of  any  nuclear  weapon  of  any 

sort." 
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Page  5,  after  line  25,  add  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(f)  The  Commission  sbaU  not  grant  or 
renew  any  license  permitting  the  Trustees 
of  Columbia  University  In  the  City  of  New 
York  to  operate  or  fuel  any  nuclear  reactor 
within  the  City  of  New  York.  Any  such  li- 
cense currently  outstanding,  is  hereby 
revoked,  effective  immediately  upon  the  en- 
actnieut  of  this  Act." 


DEALING  WITH  UNWANTED  MAIL 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20,  1973 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  one 
time  or  another  we  have  all  experienced 
that  disheartening  situation  of  finding 
our  maDboxes  full  of  unsolicited  or  "junk 
mail."  Perhaps  even  more  dismaying  is 
the  fact  tliat  most  of  us  feel  helpless  to 
do  anything  about  this  deluge  of  paper 
or  even  determine  how  our  name  became 
a  part  of  these  mailing  list  brokers' 
files.  There  are  supposedly  means  by 
which  you  may  delete  your  name  from 
mailing  lists,  but  it  has  been  my  experi- 
ence that  those  persons  who  have  been 
unsuccessful  in  this  pursuit  would  them- 
selves constitute  a  rather  substantial 
mailing  list. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
would  like  to  insert  the  text  of  a  letter 
from  a  constituent  of  mine  proposing  a 
possible  solution  to  this  frustrating  sit- 
uation. I  also  hope  that  it  will  direct  your 
attention  at  a  problem  that  is  becoming 
more  serious  evei-y  day  and  is  choking 
our  mail  system. 
The  letter  follows: 

W.  Palm  Beach.  Fla. 
As  you  know  I'm  an  entertainer  and  often 
»Tlte  letters  to  the  Poet,  but  avoid  contro- 
versial Bubjects.  However  there  is  one  abuse 
going  CHU  In  my  opinion  that  so  many  talk 
about  but  do  nothing  about — that  Is  the 
abuse  of  the  U.S.  Malls  by  so-called  "Junk 
MaU". 

In  the  past  I  have  ordered  certain  things  by 
mall  and  now  my  maU  Is  flooded  with  cir- 
culars and  catalogs  resulting  from  com- 
[kanies  selling  lists  of  customers  to  others.  I 
have  on  one  day  actually  received  20  of  these 
unwanted  pieces  of  maU  to  only  two  of  first 
class  letters.  As  I  have  pointed  out  in  letters 
to  the  editor  we  who  pay  first  class  postage 
are  paying  the  b\Uk  of  the  cost  of  this  "trash 
basket"  maU.  I've  written  in  vain  to  postal 
authorities  who  e^lain  that  "3rd  class 
mailers  contribute  more  to  offset  postal  serv- 
ice overhead  than  any  other  .  .  .  they  also 
receive  the  lowest  priority  of  service  ..."  I 
was  told  to  write  to  the  MaU  Advertising  As- 
sociation 230  Park  Ave  NTC  who  Is  supposed 
to  help  pec^le  who  do  not  wish  to  receive 
3rd  class  mall — which  I  did  in  January.  Here 
it  is  May  and  Fm  stUl  flooded. 

Well  I  think  I  have  finally  dreamed  up  a 
diabolical  scheme  to  thv^rt  these  mailers  who 
mvist  be  cluttering  the  malls  vrtth  millions 
of  pieces.  Judging  from  what  I  receive.  (Just 
think  of  the  wanton  waste  of  trees  supplying 
this  In-the-main  cast  away  paper!). 

My  plan  Is  this :  I  have  had  a  rubber  stamp 
made  as  follows:  (It  cost  $2.80) . 

"Ref\ised — return  to  sender — take  name  off 
your  list." 

Tills  vreek  I  stamped  over  30  pelces  of  this 
maU  with  It  and  put  it  back  In  the  mall.  I 
flgitre  that  If  thousands  of  others  were  to  do 
the  same  and  thousands  of  pieces  went  back 
to   these   mailers   for  collect   postage   they 
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would  soon  stop  this  practice.  What  do  you 
think? 

If  others  like  my  Idea  and  don't  want  to 
have  a  stamp  made  of  their  own,  I'll  send 
them  one  for  (2.50  if  they  write  to  me. 

I  believe  and  hope  my  plan  will  mushroom 
into  a  national  effort  (like  the  meat  boycott) 
to  rally  the  people  to  what  I  feel  is  a  worthy 
cause  and  an  attempt  to  bring  mail  service 
back  to  what  it  used  to  be. 
Sincerely, 

Lanny  Gret. 


AFTER  THE  FIRE  IS  OVER— THE 
STORY  OF  HONOLULU'S  "OPERA- 
TION FACES" 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20,  1973 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  more  than  10,000  people  in 
the  United  States  die  in  fires  each  year, 
and  billions  of  dollars  of  property  are 
consumed  in  flames,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  Hawaii  has  established  a  program 
to  help  some  of  the  immediate  discom- 
forts of  disaster  survivors. 

Mr.  Butch  Jacobson,  a  fire  fighter  in 
Honolulu  for  9  years,  is  the  originator  of 
the  Fire  Fighters  and  Community  Emer- 
gency Services — Operation  FACES — de- 
signed to  provide  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
and  transportation  to  victims  of  natural 
disasters.  I  believe  that  my  colleagues 
and  other  readers  of  the  Record  would 
find  the  story  behind  Operation  FACES 
to  be  valuable  reading  and  therefore  of- 
fer a  recent  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
article  on  the  subject  by  Jocelyn  Fujii  for 
inclusion  at  this  point : 

The  Afteb-Pire  Fighters 
(By  Jocelyn  Pujii) 

No  disaster  leaves  its  survivors  unscathed. 
Frequently  in  shock  and  with  only  the 
clothes  on  their  backs  to  their  names,  those 
fortunate  enough  to  live  through  a  fire,  flood 
or  natural  catastrophe  still  have  the  loss  of 
family  or  shelter  to  suffer. 

It  is  no  small  burden. 

Fire  fighters  are  as  familiar  with  the  ago- 
nies of  calamity  as  the  victims  themselves 
are,  and  at  least  one  concerned  Island  fire- 
man Is  doing  something  about  it. 

He  is  initiating  the  Fire  Fighters  and  Com- 
munity Emergency  Services,  called  Opera- 
tion FACES,  to  help  ease  at  least  some  of  the 
Immediate  discomforts  of  disaster  survivors. 

According  to  Butch  Jacobsen,  a  flre  fighter 
of  nine  years  and  the  originator  of  the  Idea, 
FACES  will  consist  of  an  emergency  fund 
and  accompanying  services  to  provide  food, 
clothing,  shelter  and  transportation  to  dis- 
aster victims  who  need  them.  But,  he 
stressed,  "The  concept  of  FACES  is  empathy. 
We  want  people  to  feel  that  flre  fighters  are 
more  than  flre  flghters.  We  put  out  the  flres, 
sure,  but  there's  a  human  side  to  us  as  well." 

To  launch  the  program,  Jacobsen  is  spon- 
soring a  fund-raising  Pearl  Harbor  boat 
cruise  that  is  hoped  to  be  the  first  of  a 
yearly  tradition,  at  6:45  pjn.  Sunday,  six 
days  before  National  Flre  Service  Recog- 
nition Day.  The  cocktail  cruise  will  begin 
at  Kewalo  Basin  and  will  feature  offshore 
demonstrations  by  fireboats  as  well  as  boat 
and  helicopter  rescue  operations,  aerial  fire- 
works and  torchlight  canoe  races. 

AU  proceeds  from  tickets,  which  cost  (7.50 
each,  go  to  FACES.  Tickets  are  avaUable  at 
the  Moanalua,  Waikiki,  Wahiawa,  Waipahu, 
Kailu,  Kahehoe  and  Central  fire'  stations. 
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Jacobsen  is  organizing  the  project  Inde- 
pendently as  a  fire  fighter,  and  he  will  main- 
tain PACES  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Fire 
Department,  the  Honolulu  Merchant  Patrol 
and  a  handful  of  supporters  and  volunteers. 
Although  he  hopes  it  will  eventually  become 
a  flre  flghters'  project,  he  said,  until  It  is  self- 
sustaining  he  is  operating  FACES  on  his  own 
time  and  expense. 

So  far  McDonald's,  Sears  and  J.C.  Penney 
are  among  those  which  have  agreed  to  be 
continuing  contributors  to  FACES. 

"If  there's  any  big  disaster,  fire  or  flood," 
Jacobsen  said,  "111  be  able  to  feed  any  num- 
ber of  people  free. 

"The  Red  Cross' comes  in  If  there  are  more 
than  flve  people  Involved.  We  don't  care  how 
many  people  are  involved;  we'll  be  working 
hand  in  hand  with  the  Red  Cross.  Our  con- 
cern is  immediate  and  temporary." 

"Hotel  lodgings  too, "  he  said.  "Reservations 
win  be  made  In  the  name  of  Operation 
FACES.  The  hotel  bill  will  be  paid  by  Opera- 
tion PACES.  We'll  be  under  kamaaina  rates." 
Because  of  obvious  flnancial  limitations,  he 
said,  such  aid  can  only  be  extended  for  two 
or  three  days. 

"Say  your  home  burns  in  Waipahu."  Jacob- 
sen  continued,  "we  would  get  a  restaurant 
in  Waipahu  to  be  a  part  of  the  program. 
We  will  try  to  set  up  contacts  in  the  area  of 
the  fire." 

Jacobsen  said  that  people  in  immediate 
need  of  clothing  will  receive  new  and  usable 
merchandise  from  Sears  and  J.  C.  Penney. 
He  wants  to  make  it  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible for  the  victims. 

Some  of  the  merchandise,  he  said,  might 
be  new  but  unsalable  because  of  minor  fac- 
tory defects,  but  it  will  not  be  secondhand. 

"I  don't  want  underarm  odors,  or  to  find 
that  a  person  had  a  disease,  etc.,"  he  said, 
"and  that's  the  reason  for  keeping  it  to  new 
merchandise  that  people  want  to  give. 

"I  worked  on  the  North  Shore  and  other 
disasters,  and  when  they  asked  for  donations, 
some  of  it  turned  out  to  be  nothing  but  a 
get-rid-of-your-old-clothes  thlrig,  and  a  lot 
of  unusable  rags." 

FACES  Is  presently  operating  out  of  a  tem- 
porary Waikiki  office.  It  later  wUl  be  based  at 
the  office  of  the  Honolulu  Merchants  Patrol, 
a  security  guard  and  patrol  service  where 
Jacobsen  works  part-time.  FACES  will  operate 
24  hours  a  day  through  the  HMP  dispatch 
service. 

The  system  will  work  like  this:  At  the  scene 
of  a  fire,  a  fire  fighter  will  assess  the  situa- 
tion. If  he  finds  that  the  victims  require 
transportation  or  shelter  or  any  of  the  serv- 
ices of  FACES,  he  wUl  radio  the  HMP  bureau, 
which  in  turn  notifies  Jacobsen  or  his  sub- 
stitute. 

Jacobsen  has  bought  an  old  37-passenger 
bus  to  serve  as  a  warehouse  for  PACES.  "I 
took  out  all  the  seats,  and  I  will  be  hooking 
up  a  telephone  in  it  to  use  it  as  sort  of  an 
office.  I  will  have  clothing  In  it,  sized  small, 
medium,  large,  etc.,  for  emergency  use,"  he 
said. 

"No  business  Is  good  business,"  he  con- 
tinued. "But  let's  face  it — last  year,  approxi- 
mately 11,900  people  in  the  U.S.  died  in  flres, 
and  6,600  of  those  were  home  flres.  Property 
damage  was  $2.96  billion. 

"There  are  fires  here  all  the  time.  You  don't 
want  to  think  of  an  idea  after  it  happens, 
you  want  everything  available  beforehand." 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OP  PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20,  1973 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when,  in  the  90th  Congress,  we 
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created  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  I  believed  that  we  were  de- 
veloping a  channel  of  communication 
which  could  both  tap  the  commimity  for, 
and  present  to  it,  an  entire  range  of 
subjects  which  commercial  stations 
either  neglected  or  paid  too  little  atten- 
tion to. 

Lately,  the  Corporation  and  public 
broadcasting  in  general,  have  appeared 
on  the  whipping  boy  list  of  those  who 
feel  threatened  by  news  and  public  af- 
fairs coverage. 

Far  from  being  nefarious,  the  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting  offers 
hope  for  commimity  access  to  channels 
of  information  to  a  degree  which  com- 
mercial stations  can  never  match. 

Dr.  Robert  F.  Larson,  general  manager 
WITF-TV  public  television  in  Hershey, 
Pa.,  expressed  the  philosophy  of  public 
TV  in  a  recent  article.  I  would  like  to 
include  excerpts  from  the  article  in  the 
Record  at  this  time  for  the  information 
of  my  colleagues: 

When  our  stations  are  unable  to  address 
human  need,  or  effect  positive  change 
through  communication,  or  provide  new  en- 
tertainment and  aesthetic  experiences  una- 
vailable elsewhere,  or  serve  as  a  voice  for 
all  points  of  view,  or  produce  programs  which 
seek  truth,  then  they  are  unable  to  function 
as  social  Institutions  of  value.  When  the 
preceding  goals  are  Ignored  by  WITF-TV/FM, 
then  we  are  no  longer  worthy  of  anyone's  sup- 
port. It  is  our  belief  that  every  broadcast- 
ing unit  must  speak  to  the  human  condi- 
tion in  a  way  that  matters — and  that  can 
mean  anything  from  light  variety  to  muck- 
raking, for  big  audiences  or  small.  It  Is  our 
hope  that  we  can  contmually  augment  the 
community's  quality  of  life  through  elec- 
tronic communication  which  may  lead  to 
understanding — and  that  is  what  public 
broadcastmg  at  WITF-TV/FM  Is  all  about. 

Public  broadcasting  can  and  must  be  a 
channel  of  information  that  is  continually 
responsive  to  human  need — one  that  is  able 
to  draw  taut  the  line — 

between  what  Is  known  and  what  ought  to 

be  known, 
between    what   one    is   and    what   one    can 

become, 
between  what  is  loved  and  what  ought  to 

be  loved, 
between  what  Is  despised  and  what  ought  to 

be  despised, 
between  who  is  being  heard  and  who  ought 

to  be  heard. 

We  are  pledged  to  insure,  insofar  as  it  is 
possible,  fairness  and  value  In  that  which 
we  offer  to  our  community,  but  we  cannot 
dilute  a  point  of  view  or  what  appears  to 
be  the  truth.  We'll  not  please  everyone,  and 
may  offend  many.  This  is  the  risk  we  must 
take  In  responsible  programing,  which  is  a 
far  better  fate  than  dying  at  the  crossroads 
of  conformity. 


STRUGGLE  OF  LITHUANIA 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  20.  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
express  my  concern  to  my  colleagues 
over  the  Lithuanian  people  who  have 
been  deprived  of  their  democratic  in- 
stitutions and  are  now  unable  to  speak 
for  themselves. 

These  people  enjoyed  a  short  but  en- 
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thusisistlc  period  of  freedom.  They  re- 
gained their  independence  in  1918,  and 
after  only  23  years,  the  Soviets  forcefully 
demanded  Immediate  formation  of  a 
"friendly"  government  and  occupied  the 
coimtry  on  June  15,  1940.  Soon  after  the 
country  became  part  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  after  its  courageous  but  helpless  in- 
habitants were  shipped  to  Communist 
laboi  camps,  the  world  realized  that  there 
would  be  no  freedom  imder  the  Com- 
mimist  flag. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lithuanian  people 
have  not  given  up  their  guest  for  free- 
dom and  will  continue  to  fight  for  the 
reestablishment  of  complete  independ- 
ence and  self-government.  Today  is  a 
day  of  sorrow  and  reflection  for  Lith- 
uanian-Americans and  Lithuanians 
throughout  the  world.  We  must  not  for- 
get Lithuania  and  her  sad  story. 


RAIL  CRISIS  IS  COMPOUNDED  BY 
ACUTE  SHORTAGE  OF  FUEL 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  June  20,  1973 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress has  been  considering  what  action 
might  be  taken  at  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment level  to  deal  with  the  crisis  affect- 
ing many  railroads,  particularly  in  the 
Northeastern  United  States. 

Crisis  is  an  overworked  term,  but  in 
this  case  it  may  be  an  imderstatement. 

Not  only  are  we  faced  with  imminent 
shutdown  of  certain  railroads — you  can't 
run  any  business  without  cash  to  meet 
payrolls,  and  so  forth — but  we  have  a 
companion  shortage  of  petroleum.  Thus, 
there  is  nowhere  for  the  economy  to  turn 
for  alternate  transportation. 

It  Is  imperative  that  the  Congress  act 
as  quickly  as  possible  on  an  interim  basis 
since  a  long-term  solution  is  lacking. 

At  the  least,  there  must  be  protection 
for  communities  and  shippers  on  bank- 
rupt railroad  lines.  They  cannot  be  sum- 
marily cut  off  from  rail  service  without 
some  alternate  provision. 

I  do  not  favor  nationalization  and  I 
do  not  want  us  to  become  involved  In  an 
open-end  subsidy  approach. 

But  neither  can  we  sit  idly  by  and  do 
nothing. 

I  have  lent  my  support  to  several  biUs 
pending  before  the  House  committee  and 
I  am  open  to  suggestions  on  how  to  deal 
with  this  complex  matter. 

The  gasoline  shortage  adds  to  the 
transportation  crisis.  Already,  trucking 
companies  are  reporting  difiBculties  in 
obtaining  fuel  to  handle  the  business 
they  already  have. 

A  truck  tractor  can  haul  at  most  two 
trailers.  A  railroad  engine  can  haul  hun- 
dreds of  trailers  or  equivalent  load.  The 
need  for  maintaining  our  rail  system  Is 
obvious. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  is  of  the  essence. 
We  need  to  take  interim  action  before 
the  August  recess. 

At  letist.  we  should  give  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  authority  to  act 
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in  emergency  cases,  such  as  permitting 
other  railroads  to  utilize  the  tracks  of 
bankrupt  roads.  To  keep  bankrupt  rail- 
roads operating  temporarily,  we  may 
need  to  provide  a  limited  subsidy.  There 
are  other  alternatives,  I  am  sure,  but 
what  we  need,  and  now,  is  action. 

As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
excellent  editorial.: 

[From  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  Nevra, 

June  16,  1973} 

Drifting  Toward  Rail  Chaos 

While  an  endless  debate  goes  on  in  Con- 
gress on  various  approaches  to  preserving  a 
viable  railroad  network  in  the  Northeast, 
there  appears  to  be  nobody  at  the  switch  to 
head  off  the  Imminent  suspension  of  service 
by  bankrupt  lines  seeking  court  relief. 

This  unchecked  drift  toward  liquidation 
regardless  of  its  consequences  is  suggestive 
of  an  explosive-laden  freight  train  plunging 
headlong  toward  a  washed  out  bridge. 

If  the  nation  were  not  faced  with  spread- 
ing gasoline  shortages  and  with  mandates 
to  clean  up  the  environment,  it  might  afford 
the  luxury  of  truck  and  plane  fieets,  in  the 
absence  of  vital  rail  links,  to  keep  our  mas- 
sive northeastern  cities  supplied  with  food 
and  other  commodities  now  hauled  on 
tracks. 

But  apart  from  the  steeper  costs  such  de- 
pendence on  alternatives  would  entail  it 
would  be  an  incomprehensible  folly  to  write 
off  major  sections  of  railroad  network  at  the 
very  time  the  federal  environmental  agency 
is  calling  for  drastic  restraints  on  vehicular 
traffic,  including  trucks,  in  such  areas  as  New 
Jersey.  With  highways  already  densely  trav- 
eled, and  with  appeals  going  up  to  conserve 
our  dwindling  oil  reserves,  the  nation  surely 
has  a  heavy  Interest  in  the  survival  of  the 
form  of  transportation  most  economical  in 
its  drain  on  energy  resources. 

This  does  not  mean,  to  be  sure,  that  every 
mile  of  track  In  an  overbuilt  northeast  net- 
work needs  to  be  preserved.  But  what  it  does 
mean  is  that,  short  of  a  swift  resolution  of 
differences  over  how  a  railroad  rescue  mis- 
sion can  best  proceed.  It  would  be  deplora- 
ble if  service  abandonments  by  Individual 
lines  reach  the  point  where  there  is  nothing 
much  left  to  save. 

Yet  this  is  the  grim  prospect  feared  by 
State  Transportation  Commissioner  Ray- 
mond Schuler.  He  notes  that  without  some 
co-ordination  among  federal  courts  now 
overseeing  seven  bankrupt  lines,  the  courts 
will  make  decisions  about  each  railroad  on 
an  Individual  basis,  without  considering  the 
impact  on  the  over-all  transportation  needs 
of  the  Northeast.  Similarly,  Buffalo's  Rep. 
Dulskl,  concerned  about  the  Lehigh  Valley's 
plea  to  end  all  service  Oct.  1  (including  364 
miles  of  track  serving  Buffalo  and  New 
York),  has  proposed  a  freeze  on  abandon- 
ments pending  a  congressional  decision  on 
long-range  solutions. 

Meanwhile,  a  rational  effort  to  preserve  at 
least  the  most  vital  rail  links  is  bogged  down 
in  protracted  controversy  over  a  restruct- 
uring of  the  bankrupt  imes,  and  partictUarly 
over  the  degree  of  government  vs.  private 
control  and  financing.  While  our  own  pref- 
erence still  leans  toward  helping  the  stricken 
railroads  work  their  way  out  of  their  prob- 
lems within  the  private  sector,  some  form 
of  government  financial  help  to  tide  them 
over  and  provide  needed  physical  improve- 
ments, comparable  to  that  long  given  high- 
ways, may  well  prove  necessary,  and  as  much 
in  the  nation's  Interest  as  a  shift  of  priorities 
toward  mass  transit  In  urban  areas. 

In  any  case,  It  is  time  Congress  and 
the  administration  settled  on  a  solution  that 
squares  with  the  national  stake  In  retrieving 
economical  and  environmentally-compatible 
alternatives  to  clogged  highways. 
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CONGRESSMAN  COHEN  PRESENTS  A 
THOUGHTFUL  PIECE  OF  INSIGHT 
ON  WATERGATE 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20,  1973 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  carried  a  fine 
guest  editorial  by  our  colleague,  William 
S.  Cohen.  I  commend  the  Congressman 
for  his  insight  into  one  of  the  most  con- 
troversial issues  of  today :  The  lessons  of 
Watergate.  Because  I  am  certain  it  will 
be  of  interest  to  all  Members,  imder  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 

An  Issue  or  FArrn  in  the  Courts 

There  are  many  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
Watergate.  One  is  how  quickly  the  long- 
beaked  bird  of  power  c«n  attach  itself  to 
men  and  then  abandon  them  almost  without 
notice  and  always  without  remorse.  Just  a 
few  months  ago.  President  Nixon  and  his  ad- 
ministration were  riding  the  crest  of  an  un- 
precedented wave  of  pc^ularity.  Congress  was 
reeling  from  executive  clouts  and  vetoes  and 
constituent  reproach.  All  that  is  changed 
now  and  it  is  the  administration  that  is 
reeling  as  the  Senate  deals  out  blow  after 
blow  with  the  networks  carrying  it  all  Into 
every  household  in  the  country. 

Many,  on  the  optimistic  side,  proclaim  that 
Watergate  proves  that  our  system  works. 
Others,  in  proposing  vast  and  fundamental 
reforms,  say  it  really  means  that  our  system 
almost  did  not  work.  But  perhaps  the  great- 
est lesson  is  the  zeal  with  which  we  will  un- 
dertake to  purge  and  cleanse  ourselves  of  an 
evil  once  it  is  exposed.  Attendant  dangers 
lurk  in  our  zealousness. 

The  danger  becomes  most  apparent  in  the 
current  focal  point  of  the  Senate  Watergate 
hearings.  No  matter  how  many  times  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  insist  upon  identi- 
fying testimony  as  hearsay  evidence,  inad- 
missible in  a  Court  of  law,  and  no  matter  how 
often  Senator  ErvUi  issues  a  caveat  that  the 
evidence  is  insufficient  to  connect  those  im- 
plicated to  the  events,  the  slow  and  eradica- 
ble  stain  of  guilt  is  being  allowed  to  seep  into 
the  minds  of  the  public  and  soil  the  pre- 
sumption of  innocence  that  must  be  granted 
to  those  who  are  to  be  charged  with  criminal 
offenses. 

Many  recognize  that  the  publicity  given 
to  the  current  hearings  may  very  well  Jeop- 
ardize any  oppc»-tunlty  for  those  who  have 
been  implicated,  or  who  will  be  Indicted,  to 
secure  a  fair  trial.  Moreover,  Special  Prosecu- 
tor Archibald  Cox  has  indicated  that  the 
current  hearings  will  impede.  If  not  defeat, 
his  efforts  to  proceed  in  the  courts  and  he 
has  requested  the  committee  to  defer  long 
enough  to  aUow  him  to  complete  his  investi- 
gation and  presentation.  His  request  was 
turned  down  by  the  Erviu  committee,  which 
maintains  it  is  more  important  for  the  public 
to  have  the  truth  than  to  secure  the  con- 
victions of  those  who  may  have  been 
Involved. 

The  difficulty  with  the  committee's  argu- 
ment is  that  It  perpetuates  a  sense  of  dis- 
trust and  lack  of  confidence  in  the  judiciid 
system  at  a  time  when  It  can  least  afford  it. 
Secondly,  it  ignores  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple that  we  are  not  only  committed  to  seek- 
ing the  truth,  but  doing  it  in  a  manner  that 
Is  fair  and  consistent  with  our  notions  of 
Justice.  In  other  words,  there  are  not  Just 
two  ways  of  determining  the  truth,  there  are 
three — the  right  way,  the  wrong  way  and 
the  right  right  way  that  is  the  fair  and  Just 
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way.  While  the  sad  and  sordid  acts  of  eaves- 
dropping, espionage  and  sabotage  stride  at 
the  Tery  core  ot  our  political  system,  we 
should  not  counter  by  striking  a  blow  back 
at  the  Judicial  branch. 

It  is  difficult  to  be  critical  of  the  Senate 
hearings  currently  ander  way.  Indeed,  this 
writer  called  upon  the  Select  Investigating 
Committee  some  time  ago  to  go  well  beyond 
tb«  Watergate  Itwlf  and  investigate  allega- 
tions concerning  the  sabotage  of  Senator 
Muskie's  campaign  for  the  presidential  nomi- 
nation. 

The  Republican  tmd  Democrat  committee 
members  have  exercised  restraint  and  moder- 
ation in  their  conduct  and  questioning,  each 
seeking  to  avoid  being  tagged  with  a  charge 
of  partisan  persecution  or  protection.  Never- 
theless, It  is  an  Institutional  restraint  rather 
than  an  internal  one  that  now  seems  in  or- 
der.  Tbe  Senate  has  been  the  catalytic  agent 
that  baa  lifted  the  top  oB  tbe  boiling  teapot 
of  scandal,  that  has  precipitated  the  naming 
of  a  new  attorney  general  and  an  Independ- 
ent special  prosecutor  of  the  highest  caliber. 
Now  It  is  time  to  allow  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  repair  itself  and  permit  the  Judicial 
process  to  get  under  way  again  and  bring  the 
malefactors  before  the  bar  of  Justice. 

The  danger  In  proceeding  pell-meU  In  the 
Senate  without  regard  for  the  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings that  are  to  commence  Is  that  testi- 
mony is  being  received  and  accepted  In  the 
Senate  to  establish  events  but  not  the  Inno- 
cence or  guilt  of  the  participants.  The  hear- 
ings, however,  may  well  satisfy  the  public  of 
the  guilt  of  thoee  involved  with  evidence  that 
could  noi  be  used  in  a  court  of  law  because 
of  its  inherent  unreliability. 

This  not  only  undermines  whatever  con- 
fidence remains  that  the  courts  are  where 
Justice  is  accomplished,  bxjt  it  approaches 
and  gains  entry  to  a  madhatter  world  where 
everyone  knows  the  culprits  are  guilty  even 
If  we  cannot  prove  it  or  do  not  care  if  we 
prove  it.  The  accused  will  be  publicly  tried 
but  not  properly  convicted.  We  will  thus 
know  the  truth  without  being  able  to  prove 
the  truth. 


VOTER  REGISTRATION  HEARINGS 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or   PITNNSTLTANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  20,  1973 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week,  on 
June  27  and  June  28,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Elections,  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, win  hold  public  hearings 
on  HJl.  8053,  the  Voter  Registration  Act, 
and  related  election  legislation. 

The  idea  of  Federal  voter  registration 
legislation  is  not  new  with  the  93d  Con- 
gress. Pour  major  water  registration  bUls 
were  introduced  during  the  92d  Congress, 
and  both  the  House  and  Senate  held 
several  days  of  public  hearings  on  the 
subject.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  1972,  the 
House  heard  7  days  of  testimony  on  the 
concept  of  national  voter  registration. 
Including  statements  of  48  witnesses;  and 
In  1971.  the  Senate  held  5  days  of  hear- 
ings and  heard  21  witnesses.  When  our 
Elections  Subcommittee  hearings  are 
completed,  the  Congress  will  have  heard 
17  days  of  testimony  and  almost  100  wit- 
nesses In  all.  To  say  the  least,  a  consid- 
erable record  has  been  developed  in  this 
area  over  the  last  3  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mark  Twain  once  said 
that  as  long  as  you  have  differences  of 
opinion  you  are  going  to  have  horse  races. 
Analogously,  as  long  as  you  have  pro- 
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ponents  and  opponents  of  this  legislation, 
you  are  going  to  have  differing  cost  fig- 
ures, differing  opinions  as  to  the  poten- 
tial for  fraud,  and  differing  ideas  as  to 
the  impact  of  postcard  registration  upon 
the  number  of  Americans  who  do  actually 
vote.  These  numbers  and  percentages  are 
not  clear  simply  because  they  fluctuate 
depending  upon  the  degree  of  support  for 
the  legislation.  Only  a  nonpartisan  sur- 
vey can  make  the  record  clear. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
some  numbers  which  are  clear:  9  out 
of  every  10  voters  who  are  registered  vote, 
but  less  than  7  out  of  10  eligible  voters 
are  registered.  Given  the  true  facts  and 
the  differing  opinions  of  almost  100  public 
witnesses,  it  is  the  job  of  Congress  to 
decide  whether  legislation  to  facilitate 
the  registration  process  shoiild  be  enact- 
ed. One  or  100  more  witnesses  cannot 
make  this  decision  for  us;  and,  hearing 
witnesses  to  the  nth  degree  can  do  noth- 
ing but  obfuscate  the  matter. 

So,  in  this  light,  I  have  made  an  effort 
to  gather  witnesses  representing  all  sides 
of  this  issue  and  representing  each  of 
the  governmental  entities  involved,  from 
local  right  up  through  National  Govern- 
ment. I  expect  this  witness  list  to  com- 
plete 3  years  of  wide  ranging  and  bal- 
anced t^timony  which  the  Congress  can 
use  to  make  an  informed  judgment  and 
work  its  will. 
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KENT  STATE  REVISITED? 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 


OP   PENN8TLTAN1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  20,  1973 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  President  Nixcm  3  years 
ago  ordered  the  invasion  of  Cambodia, 
the  Nation  was  rocked  by  numerous  stu- 
dent protests  against  the  action. 

At  a  campus  demonstration  at  Kent 
State  University,  May  4,  1970,  four  stu- 
dents were  killed  and  nine  wounded  by 
Ohio  National  Guardsmen  called  out  to 
quell  the  disturbance. 

Shortly  after  those  students  were 
killed,  19  of  my  coUeagues  and  I  wrote 
to  the  Attorney  General  asking  that  he 
convene  a  Federal  grand  jury  to  inves- 
tigate the  possible  violation  of  Federal 
law  in  the  incident. 

Even  though  he  called  the  Guards- 
men's actions  "unnecessary,  unwar- 
ranted, and  inexcusable."  John  Mitchell 
turned  down  our  request,  making  the 
announcement  late  one  Friday  afternoon 
after  the  Congress  had  recessed  for  the 
summer. 

Tliere  were  many  then  who  believed 
Mr.  Mitchell's  actions  were  guided  more 
by  the  political  realities  of  a  grand  jury 
inquiry  than  the  cause  of  serving  justice. 

Thus  I  was  heartened  to  read  both  in 
the  Washington  Post  last  Friday  and  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  Monday,  that 
current  olHcials  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment are  examining  the  possibility  of  re- 
opening the  Kent  Inquiry  and  suggest- 
ing the  convening  of  a  Federal  grand 
Jury. 

I  would  welcome  such  a  development 
for  I  have  long  believed  that,  when  it 
came  to  the  killings  at  Kent  State,  the 


Justice  Department  has  not  pursued  the 
cause  of  justice  with  much  zeal  or  deter- 
mination. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  time  the  Post  article  and  the 
Times  editorial  regarding  the  Kent  State 
case. 

UNmaj  States  Mat  Reoput  Kent  Stats  Phobe 
(By  Sanford  J.  Ungar) 

The  CivU  Rights  Division  of  the  Justice 
Department  has  reopened  its  files  on  the 
May.  1970  student  shootings  at  Kent  State 
University  in  Ohio,  in  an  effort  to  determine 
whether  a  federal  grand  Jury  should  be  con- 
vened to  investigate  the  Incident  after  all. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  J.  Stanley  Pot- 
tlnger,  chief  of  the  division,  said  yesterday 
that  the  appropriateness  of  a  federal  grand 
Jury  "Is  a  close  case  and  alwajw  has  been." 

That  statement  contrasted  dramatically 
with  those  of  Nixon  administration  officials 
ever  since  four  students  were  shot  by  National 
Guardsmen  during  a  demonstration  against 
the  entry  of  American  troops  into  Cambodia. 

Although  the  FBI  established  probable 
cause  for  the  filing  of  criminal  charges 
against  the  Guardsmen  who  fired  their 
weapons,  former  Attorney  General  John  N. 
Mitchell  decided  in  1971  against  launching  a 
grand  Jury  probe. 

As  recently  as  May  25,  Leonard  Garment, 
counsel  to  the  President,  wrote  student  lead- 
ers from  Kent  State  that  "the  answer  on 
convening  a  federal  grand  Jury  is  negative." 

Reiterating  the  position  long  taken  by  the 
Nixon  administration,  Garment  asserted  that 
a  grand  Jury  "would  either  ktring  no  indict- 
ments, or  bring  indictments  which  would 
only  result  In  acquittal." 

But  Pottinger  said  yesterday  that  he  has 
not  yet  completed  a  review  of  the  flies  which 
he  began  on  his  "own  tnltiative"  In  Aprii  as 
the  third  anniversary  of  tbe  shootings 
^preached. 

The  assistant  attorney  gen«^  who  took 
office  last  January,  explained  that  he  waints 
to  examine  whether  there  Is  any  "new  evi- 
dence" on  the  Incident  or  any  "compelling 
reason"  for  urging  Attorney  General  Elliot 
L.  Richardson  to  reverse  Mitchell's  decision. 

Richardson  wrote  to  Kent  State  President 
Glenn  Olds  on  June  1  that  the  CivU  Rights 
Division  "is  taking  a  fresh  look"  at  the  case 
to  determine  whether  Mitchell's  action  "was 
properly  founded." 

Olds,  Joined  by  tbe  parents  and  friends 
of  the  students  who  were  killed,  had  renewed 
the  university's  protests  about  the  decision 
again  last  month. 

At  the  same  time,  an  aide  to  Rep.  Don 
Edwards  (D-Calif.)  said  yesterday  that  a 
House  Judiciary  subcommittee  beaded  by 
Edwards  has  also  re<^>ened  its  study  of  the 
Kent  State  shootings  and  related  Justice 
Department  decisions. 

The  aide  said  that  the  subcommittee  re- 
view, which  could  lead  to  new  hearings,  was 
prompted  In  part  by  Blitcbell's  Indictment 
hi  New  York  on  charges  of  perjury,  con- 
q>iracy  and  obstruction  of  justice. 

The  Watergate  aCkir  has  also  revealed  new 
information  about  the  "climate"  In  the 
administration  at  the  time  of  the  decision 
on  a  Kent  State  grand  Jury,  be  added,  and 
rendered  "suspect"  some  of  Mitchells 
actions  as  Attorney  General. 

Justice  Department  sources  said  that  there 
is  a  similar  feeling  there  and  suggested  that 
Pottlnger's  review  of  the  files  could  be  a 
symptom  of  a  retroactive  distrust  of  Mitch- 
ell. 

There  have  been  repeated  suggestions  that 
the  Justice  Department  decision  on  tbe  Kent 
State  aflfalr  was  motivated  in  part  by  the 
administration's  partisan  political  concerns 
about  the  1972  presidential  election. 

A  state  grand  Jtiry,  convened  at  the  time 
by  Ohio  Republican  Gov.  James  A.  Rhodes, 
Indicted  25  persons,  mostly  Kent  State  stu- 
dents and  faculty,  but  exonerated  the 
Guardsmen  of  any  wrong-doing. 
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In  contrast,  the  President's  Commission  on 
Campus  Unrest  concluded  that  the  shoot- 
tags  were  "unnecessary,  unwarranted  and 
Inexcusable,"  and  its  chairman,  former 
Pennsylvania  Gov.  William  W.  Scranton,  said 
in  1971  that  "a  federal  grand  Jury  tavestiga- 
tion  Is  both  necessary  and  proper." 

The  administration  has  consistently  re- 
fused to  release  the  FBI  and  Scranton  Com- 
mission files  on  the  case  for  public  review. 

Kent  State  Scrutiny 
In  ordering  the  Justice  Department  to 
take  "a  fresh  look"  at  the  May  1970  shootings 
at  Kent  State  University,  Attorney  General 
Elliot  L.  Richardson  seems  to  be  taking  a 
fresh  look  at  the  Justice  Department  itself. 
His  directive  to  subordinates  to  determine 
whether  the  Government's  hasty  exit  from 
the  case  "was  properly  founded"  may  be  a 
hopeful  sign  of  a  new  approach. 

In  1971  John  N.  Mitchell,  then  the  At- 
torney General  decided  against  the  conven- 
ing of  a  Federal  grand  Jury  to  investigate 
the  actions  of  the  Ohio  National  Guard 
that  had  led  to  the  death  of  four  students. 
Even  though  Mr.  Mitchell  had  himself  re- 
ferred to  the  Guard's  resort  to  gunfire  as 
"unnecessary,  unwarranted  and  Inexcusable." 
the  Justice  Department  thiis  closed  the  Fed- 
eral  Government's   book  on   the   tragedy. 

The  parents  of  some  of  the  dead  students 
and  others  who  were  wounded  have,  under- 
standably, never  considered  the  Govern- 
ment's action  as  either  Justified  or  final. 
Damage  suits  are  still  pending.  Last  October, 
the  parents'  lawyers  asked  a  Federal  court 
to  order  the  investigations  to  be  reopened. 
Recent  revelations  about  the  Admtalstra- 
tion's  attitudes  toward  dissenting  students 
In  1970  raise  new  questions  concerning  the 
Justice  Department's  failure  under  Mr.  Mit- 
chell's direction  to  deal  objectively  and  fair- 
ly with  the  Kent  State  affair.  Apart  from 
the  basic  issue  of  Justice  toward  the  students' 
parents,  Mr.  Richardson's  re-opening  of  the 
case  could  give  credibUlty  to  his  earlier  pledge 
to  make  a  clean  break  with  this  unhappy 
chapter  In  the  department's  history. 
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beled  cheese  from  Denmark,  Praiice, 
Canada,  and  the  Netherlands,  and  21,000 
pounds  of  Italian  cheese  that  contained 
an  "unsafe  food  additive,  Benzene  Hexa- 
chloride." 

I  wonder  how  many  poimds  of  cheese, 
other  dairy  products,  and  meats  were 
also  unfit  for  human  consumption  but 
escaped  tlie  eyes  of  the  inspectors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  American  food  pro- 
ducers give  us  the  highest  quality  and 
lowest  priced — in  relation  to  income- 
food  in  the  world  and  we  have  the  most 
stringent  inspection  and  sanitation 
standards. 

I  hate  to  see  our  Government,  imder 
the  guise  of  cheap  food,  allowing  the  im- 
portation of  food  products  that  are  not 
fit  to  eat. 

Americans  can  produce  enough  food 
to  feed  the  world  if  the  producer  is  just 
allowed  to  get  an  equitable  return  for  his 
labor  and  investment. 


THE  ARROGANCE  OF  BUREAU- 
CRATIC POWER 


SOMETHING'S  ROTTEN  IN 
DENMARK 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20,  1973 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  food 
prices  rise  in  certain  categories,  our  Gov- 
ernment responds  by  opening  wider  the 
doors  to  imports,  hoping  that  this  sub- 
sidized, cheap  labor  competititon  will 
beat  down  the  prices  of  our  wholesome 
American  products. 

We  fail  to  consider,  or  ignore  entirely, 
the  fact  that  these  foreign  products  are, 
many  times,  of  inferior  quahty  and  come 
from  iminspected  and  unssinitary 
sources. 

In  the  June  1  issue  of  News  for  Dairy 
Co-Ops,  published  by  the  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation,  it  was  reported 
that  over  35  tons  of  Danish  block  cheese 
were  detained  by  FDA  Inspectors  when 
they  determined  that  the  shipment  was 
moldy. 

During  November  of  1972— the  latest 
figures  available— the  U.S.  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  detained  71,468 
pounds  of  Danish  cheese  destined  for 
sale  throughout  the  United  States. 

Other  detenticms  included  nearly  40,- 
000  poimds  of  decomposed  cheese  from 
Ireland;   over  12,000  pounds  of  misla- 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  20,  1973 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  received  a  copy  of  the  following 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  inter- 
office memo: 

Date:  May  30,  1973. 

Reply  to:  Attn,  of:  Barney  Reagan.  Acting 

Regional  Director. 
Subject:  Acting  Dh-ector's  picture  in  offices. 
To:  All  division  chiefs. 

I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  that  each 
Division  Chief  post  a  picture  of  the  Acting 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, in  his  office. 

/s/    Barnet  Reagan, 
Acting  Regional  Director. 

This  brief  memo  is  a  smaD  but  telling 
example  of  the  arrogance  and  blind  fer- 
vor with  which  the  men  appointed  to 
oversee  the  dismantling  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  have  pursued 
their  task.  The  illegality  of  former  OEO 
Acting  Director  Howard  Phillip's  high- 
handed actions  has  finally  been  deter- 
mined by  the  courts.  Unfortunately,  a 
great  deal  of  damage  has  already  been 
done  to  many  of  the  valuable  programs, 
such  as  legal  services.  With  local  pro- 
grams reduced  to  a  state  of  chaos,  many 
talented  and  experienced  staff  members 
have  been  forced  directly  or  by  financial 
uncertainty  to  find  other  jobs.  Ctrngress 
now  has  the  opportunity  to  rectify  this 
situation  by  passing  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act,  and  by  appropriating 
funds  for  the  continuance  of  the  other 
programs  for  their  authorized  life  until  a 
reasoned  review  can  be  properly  carried 
out  by  the  Congress. 

I  wrote  Mr.  Phillips  to  express  my  dis- 
may at  the  bizarre  memo.  Extending  him 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  I  accept  his 
statement  that  he  did  not  originate  the 
directive.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  humili- 
ating and  unnecessary  affront,  not  to  say 
a  misuse  of  the  taxpayers'  moneys,  to  re- 
quire division  chiefs  to  hang  on  their 
walls  a  picture  of  the  man  brought  in  to 
destroy  their  operations.  Unfortunately, 
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the  way  the  administration  has  been 
dealing  with  the  Congress  and  programs 
it  has  authorized  has  created  an  atmos- 
phere conducive  to  such  acts. 

Following  is  the  text  of  Mr.  Phillips' 
response  to  my  inquiry.  With  a  some- 
what familiar  ring,  he  seems  to  pass  off 
the  action  of  Mr.  Reagan  as  the  over- 
enthusiastic  act  of  a  dedicated  assistant. 
Office  or  Economic  Opportunity, 

Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

Washington.  D.C..  June  15,  1973. 
Hon.  Patricia  Schroeder, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Schroeder:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  June  8,  which  I  am  calltag  to  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Erol  Stone.  Acting  Associate 
Director  of  OEO  for  Regional  Operations. 

Barney  Reagan,  OEOs  Regional  Director  in 
Denver,  is  held  in  high  esteem  and,  like 
other  regional  directors,  has  certain  discre- 
tion with  respect  to  the  administration  of  his 
duties.  It  is  difficult  and.  as  a  general  rule, 
unwise  to  attempt  from  Washington  to  look 
over  the  shoulder  of  responsible  regional  offi- 
cials across  the  country. 

With  respect  to  the  May  30  memorandum 
suggesting  that  my  picture  be  hung  In  the 
offices  of  division  directors,  I  share  yotir  view 
of  its  inapproprlateness.  and  have  requested 
that  my  discomfort  with  it  be  communicated. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Howard  Phiixips. 


PAYING  TRIBUTE  TO  A  GREAT  MAN 
AND  A  GOOD  FRIEND 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20,  1973 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rev.  Her- 
man D.  Frank  is  a  man  who  has  had  a 
profound  infiuence  on  my  life.  His  re- 
ligious dedication,  his  devotion  to  his 
own  community,  and  to  the  greater  com- 
munity of  all  mankind  have  served  as  an 
inspiration  to  me  for  as  long  as  I  have 
had  the  privilege  to  know  him.  Reverend 
Frank  has  always  borne  a  great  love  for 
our  fraternity.  Kappa  Alpha  Psi,  and  be- 
cause of  my  great  respect  for  him,  I  join- 
ed its  ranks  in  college. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  more  ardent 
defender  of  our  Constitution  and  our 
fundamental  civil  and  human  rights 
than  the  Rev.  Herman  Frank.  I  have 
known  him  to  fight  discrimination 
single-handedly  wherever  it  has  reared 
its  ugly  head.  When  he  had  his  church 
in  Front  Royal,  Va..  he  led  the  desegre- 
gation fight  in  that  city.  It  was  he  who 
fought  for  equal  treatment  for  blacks  in 
the  city's  public  facilities — from  the 
schools  to  the  restaurants. 

Reverend  Prank  was  bom  in  Lafayette. 
La.  He  graduated  from  Southern  Univer- 
sity in  Baton  Rouge  and  then  joined  the 
Army.  Throughout  the  lifetime,  he  has 
sought  to  broaden  his  knowledge  at  such 
fine  schools  as  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity, George  Washington  University  and 
Westchester  College  of  St.  Joseph's. 

After  he  was  discharged  from  the 
Army,  he  went  to  Cleveland.  Ohio,  where 
he  found  a  job  with  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. He  left  Cleveland  in  the 
early  1960's  to  assume  the  leadership  of 
a  church  in  Clarksburg.  W.  Va.  Fiom 
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there,  he  went  to  Front  Royal  and  then 
to  Philadelphia,  where  his  Russell  Taber- 
nacle Church  today  is  an  active  partici- 
pant in  both  community  and  religious 
affairs. 

On  Saturday,  June  23.  1973.  Reverend 
Frank's  congregation  will  honor  him  with 
a  testimonial  diimer  in  Philadelphia.  I 
know  that  this  occasion  will  be  a  very 
special  one  for  him,  his  wonderful  wife 
Alice  and  their  three  sons — Herman,  Jr., 
James  and  David. 

I  would  not  even  attempt  to  thank 
Reverend  Frank  for  being  my  inspiration 
and  I  would  not  try  to  thank  him  for 
being  a  great,  compassionate  and  con- 
cerned man.  All  that  I  can  hope  to  do  is 
to  continue  to  strive  to  emulate  him 
every  day  of  my  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  indeed  fortu- 
nate to  know  the  Reverend  Herman 
Frank. 


WOOSTER.  OHIO.  ADOPTS  MODEL 
INSULATION  BUILDING  CODE  RE- 
QUIREMENT 


HON.  RALPH  S.  REGULA 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  20,  1973 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
daOy  we  read  in  the  news  media  about 
the  energy  crisis  that  Is  upon  us.  Often- 
times we  turn  on  a  radio  and  we  hear  of 
the  crisis,  and  as  we  watch  the  evening 
news  on  the  television  we  hear  of  the 
crisis. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  finally  a  city 
in  the  16th  District  has  done  something 
significant  about  the  crisis.  The  city  of 
Wooster,  Ohio  has  adopted  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  model  building  ordinance 
designed  to  conserve  energy  used  for 
heating  and  ventilation.  Most  home- 
owners in  the  city  of  Wooster  uti- 
lize natural  gas  as  fuel.  The  city's  leaders 
felt  that  efforts  had  to  be  made  to  con- 
serve that  natural  resource.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  ordinance,  howeowners  with 
homes  built  according  to  its  specifica- 
tions will  benefit  because  their  monthly 
suit  of  this  ordinance,  homeowners  with 
proper  insulation  homeowners  will  use 
less  fuel  to  heat  and  air-condition  their 
homes. 

Public  response  to  the  adoption  of 
these  ordinances  has  been  overwhelm- 
ingly favorable  and  that  includes  the  re- 
sponse from  the  building  industry  serv- 
ing the  Wooster  area. 

In  the  hopes  that  this  ordinance  may 
be  helpful  to  others.  I  am  setting  out  the 
pertinent  sections,  as  follows: 

Al«  OCSINANCS  Akendinc  thx  Cooifting  Os- 
DiMAHCss  or  TUS  CiTT  OF  WOO6TEB  ENrnxxD 
"BciLSiNG  Cook"  bt  Adding  Thereto  (c) 
ENxnxxD  "Insolation  Requiremsnts" 
B«  It  ordained  by  tbe  Council  of  the  City 
of  Wooeter.  Stat«  of  Ohio: 
Section  1. 

(c)  Inarulation  requirements:  The  maxi- 
mum coefficient  of  heat  loeees  thru  building 
•ectlona  shall   not  exceed  the  following: 

CEILINGS 

(1)  0.05  for  ceilings  with  heating  panels. 
(Insulation  R-19). 

(3)  O.Oe  for  ceilings  without  beating  p«ai- 
ela  (insuIaUon  R^ll). 
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WALLS 

(1)  0.07  Exterior  walls  (InsuIaUon  B-11). 

(2)  0.01  WaU  between  habitable  space  and 
unheated  garage  (Insulation  R-7). 

FLOORS 

(1)  Over  unheated  basements,  crawl 
spaces,  breezcways  and  garages,  0.07  insiUa- 
tion  R-13. 

(1)  A  basement  will  be  considered  tm- 
heated  unless  it  is  provided  with  a  positive 
heat  supply  equivalent  to  at  least  16%  of 
tbe  total  beat  loss  of  the  living  unit,  or 
contains  the  heating  unit  and  uninsulated 
ducts  or  piping. 

(2)  A  crawl  space  is  considered  unheated 
unless  it  is  (a)  provided  with  a  positive 
heat  supply  equivalent  to  at  least  10%  of 
the  total  calculated  heat  loss  of  the  living 
unit  or  (b)  contains  uninsulated  ducts  or 
piping  or  (c)  Is  used  as  a  supply  or  return 
plenum. 

(3)  A  garage  is  considered  unheated  unless 
provided  with  a  positive  heat  supply  to  main- 
tain a  minimum  temperature  of  50  degrees 
F.  (d)  Crawl  space  plenums.  When  a  crawl 
space  is  used  as  a  supply  or  return  plenum, 
the  perimeter  walls  shall  be  Insulated  with 
material  providing  R  values  as  follows:  Sup- 
ply plenum  R-7:  Retpm  plenum  R-7. 
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The  Interior  design  temperature  for  habita- 
ble spaces  shall  be  a  minimum  of  70°  F.  with 
ply  plenum  R-7:  Return  plenum  R-7. 

CONCRETE  SLABS 

Edge  heat  loss  of  concrete  slabs  around 
the  perimeter  of  heated  spaces  shall  not  ex- 
ceed a  maximum  value  per  lineal  foot  of 
exposed  edge  of  42  BTUh  for  unheated  slabs 
and  50  BTUh  for  heated  slabs. 

(4)  Total  width  or  depth  of  Insulatkm 
shall  be  24". 

Insulation  R.  value  for  unheated  slab  5.00. 

Insulation  R.  value  for  heated  slab  6.00. 

Section  2.  That  this  Ordinance  shall  be  in 
f uU  force  and  effect  from  and  after  the  earli- 
est date  allowed  by  law. 


BLACK  LUNG  LEGAL  FEES 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF    nOJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20,  1973 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
bonanza  of  sorts  has  indirectly  come  to 
a  number  of  attorneys  by  virtue  of  the 
Federal  black  limg  program.  Three  of 
us.  Mr.  Dent.  Mr.  Mazzoli,  and  I,  who 
serve  on  the  General  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  believe  this  imconscionable  situ- 
ation demands  a  legislative  remedy,  and 
are  today  Introducing  bills  with  that 
goal  in  mind. 

The  situation  is  this:  Under  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act 
as  amended,  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration makes  up  the  difference  when- 
ever a  State  workmen's  compensation 
program  fails  short  of  the  Federal  black 
lung  benefits  level.  That  Federal  reim- 
bursement to  the  individual  includes 
any  payment  deducted  from  the  State 
award  for  attorneys'  fees.  One  result  is 
that  in  Kentucky,  for  example,  three 
lawyers  are  reported  to  have  collected 
more  than  $1  million  each  in  legal  fees 
from  black  lung  claims  over  the  past 
2Vi  years. 

Congress  intended  that  the  Federal 
program  benefit  miners,  not  make  mil- 
honaires  of  lawyers.  This  must  be 
stopped,  but  oxir  choices  appear  to  be 
limited. 
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If  we  amend  the  law  to  deny  reim- 
bursement for  attorneys'  fees  paid  by 
State  workmen's  compensation  pro- 
grams, the  disabled  miners  and  their 
dependents  may  suffer.  If  we  limit  reim- 
bursement to  prohibit  any  Federal  offset 
for  legal  fees  that  exceed  Federal  stand- 
ards, we  may  create  cumbersome,  and 
costly,  papen^'ork  at  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 

This  dilemma  can  only  be  solved — and 
solve  it  we  must — by  hearings.  Mr. 
Dent,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  and  I  are,  therefore, 
today  introducing  two  bills — one  to 
deny,  and  the  other  to  limit,  reimburse- 
ment for  legal  fees  paid  by  State  work- 
men's compensation  programs.  We  an- 
ticipate early  hearings  which  will  enable 
us  to  look  into  the  problem  and  then  to 
recommend  an  appropriate  cure. 


PRESIDENT  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20,  1973 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  the  heart  of  America  he 
came  upon  the  national  political  scene, 
becoming  the  most  masterful  and  effec- 
tive legislator  in  memory.  By  fate  he  was 
elevated  to  the  Presidency,  becoming  the 
impetus  for  some  of  the  most-far-reach- 
ing social  legislation  in  America's  history. 
Because  of  circumstances  In  Vietnam 
which  he  could  not  control,  however,  he 
left  a  deeply  troubled  and  tragically  di- 
vided country  when  he  stepped  down 
from  the  Presidency. 

Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  was  a  man  of 
many  talents,  but  those  of  us  who  served 
in  the  Congress  while  he  was  President 
saw  him  at  his  best — as  a  successful  pilot 
for  the  significEint  measures  he  steered 
through  the  legislative  process.  His  years 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  were  high- 
lighted by  his  success  in  learning  the 
ropes — in  throwing  all  his  weight  behind 
a  measure  when  the  time  was  right,  in 
compromising  when  a  bill  could  be  saved 
from  extinction  in  an  acceptable  form, 
or  in  backing  off  to  fight  another  day 
when  he  was  certain  of  overwhelming 
defeat.  Throughout  the  years  of  the 
Eisenhower  Presidency  from  his  leader- 
ship positions  in  the  Senate,  Lyndon 
Johnson  was  the  focal  point  for  the  pro- 
grams of  the  entire  Democratic  Party 
and  he  proved  he  could  do  an  extremely 
effective  job. 

When  he  chose  to  accept  the  Vice 
Presidential  nomination,  he  embarked  on 
a  new  course,  largely  abandoning  his 
manipulative  role  in  legislative  matters 
and  calling  upon  his  deeper  reserves  of 
statesmanship.  During  this  period,  he 
was  invidved  in  many  special  projects 
which  would  later  become  the  comer- 
stones  of  his  own  legislative  program — 
equal  opportunities  for  minorities  in  edu- 
cation, housing,  and  job  opportunities, 
and  the  special  problems  of  the  poor  and 
the  elderly. 

Although  he  was  overshadowed  by  the 
style  of  his  predecessor,  he  competently 
handled  the  crisis  when  President  Ken- 
nedy was  tragically  assassinated  and  pro- 
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vided  the  stability  the  country  needed 
to  calm  its  fears.  His  legislative  proposals 
dealt  with  the  areas  of  his  special  con- 
cei'ns.  With  the  assistance  of  those  skills 
which  had  served  him  as  a  most  effec- 
tive Democi-atic  majority  leader,  he  now 
steered  through  Congress  social  legisla- 
tion of  monumental  proportions. 

The  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965,  and  the  Housing 
Act  of  1968  established  his  place  for  all 
time  in  the  fca-efrrait  of  the  fighters  for 
equal  riglits  for  all  Americans.  These 
w-ere  probably  the  achievements  of 
which  he  felt  the  most  proud.  It  was  of 
equal  rights  for  all  Americans  that  he 
was  speaking  at  the  last  pubUc  appear- 
ance before  his  death.  He  recognized  how 
much  still  needs  to  be  done  in  this  area 
and  was  urging  that  others  continue  the 
effort. 

The  war  which  L>Tidon  Johnson  set 
out  to  fight  was  the  "war  on  poverty." 
Using  the  observations  he  made  during 
his  vice  presidential  years  as  the  basis 
for  his  legislative  program,  he  sought  to 
make  government  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  poor  people  in  this  country. 
The  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  passed 
in  1964,  created  many  programs  which 
dealt  with  the  problems  of  poverty  for 
the  first  time  in  a  comprehensive  man- 
ner. 

The  war  in  Vietnam,  however,  stalled 
the  domestic  legislation  itjid  crippled 
Johnson's  effectiveness  as  opposition 
grew  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  Prom  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  to  the  optimistic  military  pre- 
dictions of  the  early  end  of  American 
Involvement  to  the  opposition  to  the  war 
within  his  own  party,  Lyndon  Johnson's 
last  several  years  in  the  office  of  the 
Presidency  were  almost  totally  over- 
shadowed by  the  Vietnam  war.  History 
will  be  the  final  judge  of  that  controversy 
but  it  was  certainly  kind  that  he  knew 
before  his  death  Uiat  the  peace  which 
had  eluded  him  had  finally  come. 

Of  the  evaluations  history  will  make 
of  the  man,  I  think  the  most  significant 
will  be  that  he  had  a  compassionate  con- 
cern for  his  fellow  man  and  a  compelling 
desire  to  halt  the  wrongs  of  Injustice. 
I  consider  myself  privileged  to  have 
known  him  and  to  have  served  during 
the  period  of  the  "Great  Society." 


JOHN  GRECO 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OF   CONKECTICXJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20,  1973 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  achievements  of  one  of  my 
constituents,  John  Greco  of  Waterbury, 
Conn.  Mr.  Greco  has  for  years  served  his 
community  as  an  educator  and  as  a  prac- 
ticing attorney,  dming  which  time  his 
contributions  to  charitable  organizations 
have  been  never  ending.  Mr.  Greco  is  a 
graduate  of  Yale  University.  A  practic- 
ing attorney  for  40  years,  he  Is  also  a 
Knight  of  St.  Gregory  and  communicant 
of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  Church  in  Water- 
bury. 
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I  direct  your  attention  to  but  one  mat- 
ter which  has  received  widespread  ac- 
claim in  the  spiritual  education  of  sur- 
rounding communities.  For  17  years, 
John  Greco  mobilized  a  small  force  of 
volunteers  who,  together  with  local  busi- 
nessmen and  tradesmen,  constructed  on 
a  hillside  overlooking  Waterbury,  an  ac- 
curate replica  of  the  Holy  Lands  of 
Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem.  The  purpose 
of  Holy  Land  is  to  present  "a  pictorial 
story  of  the  life  of  Christ  from  the  cradle 
to  the  cross"  as  a  means  of  "education 
and  inspiration  to  peoples  of  all  faiths." 

The  project,  completed  over  a  period 
of  17  years,  was  privately  funded  and  is 
the  result  of  detailed  study  and  manual 
labor.  The  nearly  200  small  buildings 
represent  the  most  significant  trials  dur- 
ing Christ's  life. 

TTiis  brief  accoimt  falls  short  of  bdng 
an  adequate  tribute  to  this  man  whose 
unselfish  devotion  has  given  so  very 
much  to  his  community.  I  would  like  to 
hereby  acknowledge  the  gratitude  of  his 
community  by  the  recognition  of  Mr. 
Greco's  tremendous  achievements. 


LAKE  BLUFF  HONORS  TOM  EVERT 


HON.  ROBERT  McaORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  20,  1973 

Mr.  McCHjORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  long- 
time friend,  Tom  Evert,  is  retiring  soon 
as  superintendent  of  the  Lake  Bluff  Park 
District  after  more  than  38  years  of 
dedicated  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Tom  Evert's  services  to 
my  hometown  community  of  Lake  Bluff — 
to  the  moi  and  women  who  have  made 
this  community  their  home — and  more 
particularly  to  the  young  people  who 
have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  great 
natural  beauty  of  the  out-of-doors  and 
park  facilities  of  Lake  Bluff — indeed  all 
who  Uve  in  Lake  Bluff  or  who  know  about 
our  community — are  without  parallel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Tom  Evert  as  a  naturalist 
and  as  an  outdoorsman  is  revered  and 
respected  far  beyond  our  municipal 
boimdaries.  He  is  head  ranger  of  the 
Lake  County  Forest  Preserve  District. 
His  fame  is  coimtywide  and  statewide. 
Tom  Evert  is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  legendary 
figure  among  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  Lake  Bluff's  outstanding  parks  and 
Lake  County's  grea*  open  spaces.  In  ad- 
dition, he  is  beloved  by  young  and  old 
alike. 

Ml".  Speaker,  Tom  Evert's  interests  are 
many  and  varied.  He  has  been  a  faithful 
and  efficient  member  of  the  Lake  Bluff 
Fire  Department — including  many  years 
as  fire  chief,  during  a  time  when  the 
fire  department  has  been  expanded  to 
serve  the  increased  needs  and  growth 
which  Lake  Bluff  has  experienced.  The 
name  Tom  Evert  also  has  been 
synonjTnous  with  the  Mosquito  Abate- 
ment District. 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  Boy  Scouts. 
church,  and  civic  groups  of  every  kind, 
Tom  Evert  has  ever  been  helpful  and  co- 
operative. He  has,  on  many  occasions. 
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worked  aroimd  the  clock  in  periods  oT 
emergency  and  periods  of  argent  public 
need. 

Mi-.  Speaker.  Tom  Evert's  faithful  wife, 
Lorraine,  has  been  at  his  side  through- 
out his  long  and  useful  career  of  service. 
Tom's  and  Lorraine's  retirement  and  de- 
parture from  our  community  constitute 
an  appropriate  time  for  public  recogni- 
tion. I  know  that  I  speak  for  my  fellon- 
citizens  of  Lake  Bluff  when  I  express  here 
in  the  (Chamber  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives our  deep  appreciation  for 
Tom  Evert's  many  contributions  to  the 
quality  of  life  in  the  district  which  I  am 
privUeged  to  represent  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  I  speak  also 
for  them  when  I  express  congratulations 
on  a  job  well  done,  and  extend  to  Tom 
and  Lorraine  Evert  our  best  wishes  for 
long  years  of  health  and  happiness — 
wherever  their  future  may  lead  them. 


BICENTENNIAL  CELEBRATIONS 


HON.  E.  G.  SHUSTER 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  29,  1973 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
this  august  body  ccmsidered  a  bill 
to  appropriate  funds  for  a  natkmal 
bicentennial  celebration.  I  voted  against 
this  bill  and  now  I  want  to  explain  that 
vote  because  my  reasons  for  the  vote  hare 
some  bearing  on  the  spirit  in  which  we 
should  approach  our  Nation's  200th 
birthday. 

I  am  not  against  a  bicentennial  cele- 
bration. I  am  for  it.  I  think  it  is  a  wonder- 
ful thing,  and  when  I  look  back  over  200 
years  of  our  history,  I  am  filled  with  pride 
for  our  Nation.  And  that  is  precisely  the 
point:  I  «ish  our  citizens  would  feel  that 
way,  too.  I  am  somewhat  put  off  by  the 
fact  that  our  Federal  Government  needs 
to  stage  a  multimillion-dollar  birthday 
for  our  bicentennial. 

The  impetus  for  a  wonderful  jubilant 
celebration  should  not  be  coming  from 
Washington  and  filtering  down  to  the 
people.  It  should  be  coming  the  other 
way.  It  should  be  originated  in  tbe  vil- 
lages and  towns  across  the  Nation  welling 
up  like  a  tidal  wave  of  national  pride  and 
determination  to  make  the  next  2O0  years 
sus  good  or  better  than  the  first  200. 

The  kind  of  spirit  I  am  talking  about 
motivated  the  following  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  June  1  edition  of  the 
Aluxtna  Mirror  in  my  distrkrt  and  which  I 
am  proud  to  insert  into  the  Recokd  at 
this  time: 

Let's  Plan  Now  To  Celebrate 

In  three  years,  the  United  States  of 
America  will  observe  its  bicentennial.  And 
in  the  decade  of  the  Sixties  and  the  opeulug 
of  the  Seventies,  this  republic  has  been  un- 
der the  most  critical,  tbe  most  Irrational  and 
the  most  vicious  attack  of  our  national  his- 
tory. 

VThat  makes  this  offensive  a^inst  our 
country  so  despicable  and  so  threatening  is 
tbe  fact  that  it  comes  largely  from  within. 

Here  in  Altoona.  we  have  reflected  some 
of  the  Indifference  to  patriotism  that  has 
grown  so  outrageously  in  recent  years. 

It  is  more  than  tvt^o  decades  siaoe  efforts 
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to  undermine  this  country  were  begun  by 
Inimical  forces  from  abroad,  who  sowed  seeds 
of  venom,  carefully  if  unwittingly  nurtured 
by  Americans  who  felt  It  was  both  broad- 
mmded  and  smart  to  denounce  patriotism  as 
narrow  and  to  scoS  at  patriots  as  "flag- 
wavers." 

Well,  the  scoffers  have  done  a  good  Job  in- 
deed. But  Its  value  to  the  country  and  to 
people  is  very  hard  to  see. 

There  was  a  time  not  so  very  distant  when 
Altoona  marked  Flag  Day  with  meetings, 
parades,  music,  orations  and  flag-waving: 
with  horse  shows,  ball  games  and  a  great 
many  other  activities. 

There  was  a  time  when  Altoona  had  a 
Fourth  of  July  parade  with  music  and  with  a 
celebration  which  brought  to  mind  our  his- 
tory, our  beginning  and  our  Constitution  and 
freedom. 

And  we  had  an  Armistice  Day  parade  and 
a  Memorial  Day  parade. 

This  year  for  the  flrst  time,  the  City  of 
Altoona  had  no  Memorial  Day  observance, 
although,  fortunately,  several  loyal  and 
patriotic  groups  held  their  own  parades  and 
memorial  services. 

Too  many  Americans  have  lost  their  sense 
of  loyalty,  their  sense  of  propriety  and  even 
their  sense  of  decency  in  the  eagerness  with 
which  they  rush  continually  to  the  attack 
and  degradation  of  their  own  land. 

The  heartland  of  America  can  change  this. 

We  do  not  believe  the  American  people  are 
backers  of  this  imceaslng  attack  by  a  few  In 
prominent  positions  In  public  life  and  in  the 
literary,  theatrical  and  television  worlds  to 
trample  upon  the  honor  of  their  native  land. 

Altoonans  could  start  the  way  back  again 
by  planning  for  some  kind  of  July  Fourth 
celebration — now. 

With  our  bicentennial  scheduled  in  1976, 
America  Is  presenting  the  most  disgraceful 
exhibition  of  national  disunity,  hatred  and 
senseless  animosity  exhibited  since  the  dread- 
ful days  of  the  Civil  War. 

Let  VIS  begin  to  honor  America  now.  Let 
us  begin  to  realize  that  this  is  our  home- 
land, that  we  make  it  what  it  Is — and  that 
we  have  been  led  by  too  many  doubtful 
forces  m  recent  years  to  spend  all  our  efforts 
denouncmg  our  country,  with  little  or  no 
effort  to  make  it  better. 

In  our  confusion,  we  have  allowed  liberty 
to  wane — not  at  the  top  government  level, 
but  by  our  indifference  to  law  and  order  and 
decency. 

We  still  have  community  leaders  in  Altoona 
who  can  spark  patriotism,  who  can  lead  the 
city  in  an  observance  of  Independence  Day. 

We  need  to  remember  what  has  been  de- 
cent and  good  and  inspirational  in  Ameri- 
ca— so  we  can  recapture  it. 

We  have  been  so  busy  digging  In  the  gut- 
ter, so  entranced  with  trying  to  find  people 
to  hate,  either  over  the  Vietnam  War,  civil 
rights,  or  Watergate,  that  we  are  in  grave 
danger  of  allowing  America  to  slip  into  the 
ancient  rut  of  the  pleasure-loving,  honor- 
deriding,  decency-spurning  cowards  of  his- 
tory who  destroyed  what  better  men  had 
built. 

On  the  100th  birthday  of  the  nation, 
America  was  a  haven  for  the  oppressed  of 
other  lands,  who  fled  here  in  shiploads. 

The  Statue  of  Liberty,  created  by  Frederick 
Auguste  Bartholdi,  held  the  flaming  beacon 
on  high,  the  torch  of  freedom. 

Of  it.  Emma  Lazarus  wrote  in  1883,  as  a 
plea  to  other  lands:  "Give  me  your  tired, 
your  poor,  your  huddled  masses,  yearning  to 
breathe  free. 

"The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming 
shore. 

"Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest- 
tossed,  to  me. 

"I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  Golden  Door." 

America  has  taken  the  millions  who  fled 
other  countries  to  live  free  in  America. 

Today,  criminals  rove  the  land.  Radicals 
seek  to  undermine  our  government,  and  are 
protected  by  the  publicity-spotted  intelli- 
gentsia who  have  embraced  the  philosophy 
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which  has  brought  confusion  and  bloodshed 
to  Europe  for  centuries. 

Liberty  is  uot  endangered  in  Washing- 
ton— it  is  enaangered  by  people  among  us 
who  do  not  kuow  what  it  Is. 

Let  us  bring  back  America's  inspiration 
and  strength  for  the  bicentennial. 

Let  us  begin  by  marking  Independence  Day 
properly"Sn  Altoona  and  Blair  County. 
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HOW  STUDENTS  DECIDE  WHO'LL 
SURVIVE 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  20,  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  num- 
ber of  occaisions  during  the  past  several 
years,  I  have  called  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  antilife  efforts  under- 
way in  this  coimtry.  I  have  cited  atti- 
tudes on  abortion  and  euthanasia  to 
illustrate  a  growing  mentality  in  this 
country  which  believes  that  humans 
have  the  right  to  play  God  and  decide 
whose  life  has  value  and  should  continue 
and  whose  life  should  be  ended  for  the 
"good  of  society." 

In  my  home  county,  schoolchildren 
are  being  taught  to  make  these  decisions 
as  to  who  should  live  and  who  should  die. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this 
frightening  article  from  the  June  13, 
1973  issue  of  the  Prince  Georges  County 
Sentinel: 

How  Students  Decide  Who'll  StnivivE 
(By  Jennifer  Prosh) 

According  to  Mrs.  Alwlne,  the  exercise 
helps  students  become  more  aware  of  the 
process  involved  In  making  difficult  deci- 
sions. This  awareness,  she  argues,  can  be 
beneficial  later  on  when  these  students^may 
find  themselves  facing  real  life  dilemmas 
such  as  whether  or  not  to  take  drugs,  attend 
college  or  run  away  from  home. 

Pattle  Dunn,  a  senior  at  Bladensburg  High 
School,  nervously  twirled  her  long  red  hair 
as  she  sat  in  a  small  circle  with  seven  other 
students. 

"Oh,  I  really  can't  stand  this,"  she  blurted 
out  to  the  group.  "I  mean  I  hate  to  have  to 
kill  people  like  this.  I  feel  sorry  for  them, 
you  know?  Like  they  all  should  have  a  chance 
to  live." 

"You  can't  be  that  way  about  It,"  a  girl 
named  Sue  reminded  her.  "Anyway,  we  won't 
ever  reach  a  decision  on  who  to  get  rid  of  if 
you  keep  feeling  sorry  for  everybody.  That's 
not  really  the  point  of  this." 

Pattle,  still  chafing,  agreed  to  carry  on 
and  reluctantly  reviewed  her  group's  choices 
so  far — the  three-month  old  infant,  the  aging 
doctor,  the  mentally  retarded  10-year-old, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Priest. 

All  would  have  to  die. 

Last  week,  Pattle  and  about  40  other  stu- 
dents In  a  health  education  class  at  Bladens- 
burg High  were  playing  "Who  Should  Sur- 
vive?" an  intriguing,  often  harrowing  group 
exercise  which  has,  of  late,  outraged  some 
Prince  George's  County  parents. 

Following  a  May  30  Sentinel  story  describ- 
ing the  "Who  Should  Survive?"  lesson  and 
quoting  parents  who  questioned  its  appro- 
priateness, a  reporter  was  invited  to  the 
school  to  witness  the  exercise  first-hand. 

The  invitation  came  from  Mrs.  Gale  Al- 
wlne, health  education  Instructcr  at  Bladens- 
burg High. 

Included  in  the  senior  high  school  drug 
education  curricuUim,  the  exercise  is  intend- 
ed to  drive  home  to  participants  the  diffi- 
culties of  group  decision-making,  particu- 
larly when  a  sensitive,  or  life-death  situa- 
tion is  presented. 


At  tlie  beginning  of  the  game,  the  stage  is 
set  for  students.  There  are  15  persons  In  an 
atomic  bomb  shelter,  they  are  told,  and  these 
15  people  are  the  only  ones  left  on  earth. 

Since  the  shelter  can  only  sustain  a  total 
of  seven  persons,  students  are  Instructed  to 
decide  which  seven  persons  will  survive.  Each 
group  must  reach  a  unanimous  decision  after 
reviewing  the  mythical  characters'  back- 
ground, and  then  Justify  their  decision  to  the 
rest  of  the  class. 

According  to  Mrs.  Alwlne,  the  exercise  helps 
students  become  more  aware  of  the  process 
involved  in  making  difficult  decisions.  This 
awareness,  she  argues,  can  be  beneficial  later 
on  when  these  students  may  find  themselves 
facing  real  life  dilemmas  such  as  whether 
or  not  to  take  drugs,  attend  college  or  run 
away  from  home. 

"The  exercise  itself  is  beside  the  point," 
said  Mrs.  Alwlne,  a  co-author  of  the  curricu- 
lum guide.  "The  Important  thing  is  what 
follows,  when  the  kids  talk  about  how  they 
reached  their  decision.  It's  been  very  success- 
ful so  far." 

In  many  Instances,  she  continued,  the  ex- 
ercise causes  "tremendous  Interreaqtlon" 
among  students,  generates  discussion  and 
makes  students  think  out  loud. 

Mrs.  Alwlne  added  however,  there  are  usu- 
ally a  few  students  in  each  class  who  can- 
not brmg  themselves  to  participate,  as  well 
as  those  who  do  participate  but  regret  it 
afterwards. 

"I  thought  the  game  was  horrible,"  Pattle 
said  to  Mrs.  Alwlne  after  the  exercise  was 
completed.  Mrs.  Alwlne  had  asked  the  class 
if  anyone  did  not  like  playing  the  game. 

"Every  person  seemed  to  have  some  good 
qualities.  I  Just  didn't  want  to  decide.  It 
was  too  hard,"  Pattle  said. 

"Well,  that's  one  of  the  things  adults  have 
to  learn  about  life  and  decisions,"  responded 
Mrs.  Alwlne.  "That  Important  decisions  are 
hard.  You  have  to  fight  within  yourself  to 
make  them.  And  once  you've  decided,  you 
have  to  learn  to  live  with  the  consequences, 
good  or  bad." 

During  the  game,  Pattle's  group  had  only 
one  major  disagreement  which  eventually 
was  resolved  with  no  hard  feelings.  The  two 
black  students  In  the  group,  a  girl  and  a  boy, 
where  strongly  in  favor  of  eliminating  a 
young  black  male  candidate  who  was  de- 
scribed In  the  Instructions  as  a  "suspected 
homosexual,  with  bitter  feelings  towards 
racial  problems." 

"He  has  to  go,  that's  all,  said  Caroline 
Bryan,  the  self-appointed  leader  of  the  group. 
"He's  definitely  weak,  man.  He  won't  serve 
the  purpose  no  way.  All  he'll  do  Is  cause  a 
conflict  and  you  can't  have  a  conflict  In  that 
situation." 

Earl  Ross,  silent  up  until  this  point,  agreed. 
"I  think  he  should  go,  too,"  he  said  firmly. 

But  the  white  members  of  the  group  were 
adamant  about  keeping  the  man.  He  was 
young,  a  year  away  from  a  medical  degree, 
and  the  new  society  would  need  his  services, 
they  argued.  So  what  if  he  had  problems,  he 
could  resolve  them  in  a  hurry,  they  said. 

In  the  end,  it  was  decided  the  man  would 
not  be  elimmated. 

Another  minor  disagreement  arose  over 
whether  the  group  should  keep  a  young  Ro- 
man Catholic  nun,  or  a  middle-aged  priest 
"with  liberal  views." 

"The  sister  would  hold  people  together  and 
she's  young  and  healthy.  But  she  wouldn't 
have  sex.  You  need  people  who  will  keep  up 
the  species"  said  Sue  Hester. 

"Yea,  but  the  priest  would  hold  people  to- 
gether and  you  need  a  man  to  hold  things 
together  and  act  as  a  leader,"  said  Sheila 
Burger. 

"Why  not  get  rid  of  both  of  them,"  offered 
Nora  Ford.  "Neither  of  them  can  have  kids.  It 
Isn't  sensible." 

Sheila  shot  back,  "You  have  to  have  some 
kind  of  religion,  don't  you?"  The  upshot  of 
this  interchange  was  that  the  group  elimi- 
nated both  the  priest  and  the  sister.  The 
other   candidates,   some   of   whom  were  de- 
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scribed  in  the  lesson  as  faithftU  churchgoers, 
could  take  care  of  religion. 

The  last  disagreement,  and  the  one  which 
confirmed  Pattle's  opinion  that  the  exercise 
was  "cruel,"  concerned  a  mickUe  aged  Jewish 
couple  and  their  mentally  retarded  son.  The 
group  decided  to  keep  all  three  at  first,  then 
scratclied  the  boy  and  finally  the  father. 

Only  the  mother,  with  a  degree  in  psy- 
chology, would  be  of  use  In  the  new  society, 
the  student  decided. 

"You're  definitely  gonna  need  a  shrink  In 
that  situation,"  said  Sheila. 

But  Pattle  had  had  enough  and  reeled  to 
her  feet  In  disgust. 

"You  can't  do  that!  You  cant  kill  that 
poor  woman's  husband  and  son,  and  then 
expect  her  to  be  the  super  shrink  for  the 
whole  group,  can  you?" 

Later,  during  the  discussion.  I»attie  criti- 
cized her  group's  decision  about  the  family 
again. 

Mrs.  Alwlne  answered,  "What  If  I  asked 
you  all  to  draw  up  personality  sketches  of 
yourselves,  and  then  used  that  list  for  the 
game  instead  erf  the  fictitious  one  In  the  cur- 
riculum guide?" 

The  class  grew  silent,  and  then  one  girl 
replied:  "God,  I  wouldn't  do  it.  I  Just 
couldn't  do  It.  I'd  see  myself  go  first  be- 
fore I'd.  .  .  ." 


/ 


LEGAL      SERVICES      CORPORATION 
BILL   PERPETUATES    ABUSES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WednesdKiy.  June  20,  1973 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
legal  services  program  as  administered 
by  OEO  has  proven  unsatisfactory  in  two 
major  areas:  class  actions  and  law  re- 
form. 

First,  OEO  never  developed  a  set  of 
guidelines  regulating  legal  services  at- 
torney's in  filing  class  actions.  This  fail- 
ure resulted  in  countless  abuses.  All  too 
often  the  legal  services  attorney  failed 
to  consider  the  needs  of  his  client  and 
whetlier  a  class  action  was  the  most  de- 
sirable means  of  handling  the  climt's 
problem.  Client  needs  were  of  secondary 
importance  to  ttie  filing  of  a  headline- 
grabbing  case.  Legal  services  attorneys 
eagerly  brought  class  actions  on  such 
dramatic  issues  as  busing,  welfare  rights, 
abortion  and  prison  reform.  While  attor- 
neys spent  their  time  and  taxpayers' 
money  ferreting  out  unusual  and  excit- 
ing cases,  the  less  dramatic  legal  prob- 
lems of  the  individual  client  were  often 
pushed  to  the  background. 

A  similar  phenomenon  occmred  in  the 
area  of  law  reform.  Although  originally 
intended  as  a  means  of  changing  laws 
which  inflicted  hardship  on  poor  people 
as  a  group,  law  reform  soon  became  a 
device  for  developing  the  attorney's  in- 
terests rather  than  that  of  his  client. 
Rather  than  sitting  in  the  office  and 
waiting  for  a  client  witli  a  problem,  often 
the  attorney  would  select  a  law  or  situa- 
tion which  he  considered  objectionable 
and  then  go  out  shopping  for  a  client  to 
bring  the  action.  Once  again  the  needs  of 
the  individual  cli«it  were  incidental  to 
the  crusading  impulse  of  the  legal  serv- 
ices attomeF- 

Congress  has  the  opportunity  to  study 
the  record  and  correct  the  abuses  of  the 
past.  The  proposed  legal  services  corpo- 
ration bill,  however,  has  no  effective 
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guidelines  regulating  legal  services  at- 
torneys in  class  actions  or  law  reform 
activity.  Activist,  social-reforming  at- 
torneys can  continue  to  spend  millions 
of  taxpaj'ers'  dollars  for  spectacular  le- 
gal actions  and  for  suits  against  the  Gov- 
ei-nment  that  will  cost  taxpayers  even 
more  millions.  By  passing  the  proposed 
legal  services  corporation  bill.  Congress 
will  just  perpetuate  knowTi  abuses  rather 
than  correcting  them. 


EDWARD  WATSON— AMERICAN 


HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

OF  Missotrsi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20,  1973 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  home 
city  of  Independence,  Mo.,  is  known  all 
over  the  free  world  as  the  home  of  former 
President  Harry  S  Truman.  We  proudly 
pn>claim  our  city  as  "Queen  City  of  the 
Trails."  We  have  established  with  his- 
torical accuracy  that  Independence,  Mo., 
was  the  starting  point  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail,  California  Trail,  and  the  Oregon 
TraQ. 

Our  fair  city  has  another  claim  to 
fame  as  the  world  headquarters  of  the 
reorganized  Church  of  the  Latter -Day 
Saints  of  Jesus  Christ.  Celebrities  who 
were  bom  in  Independence,  include  the 
indefatigable  Ginger  Rogers  and  the  fa- 
mous Lewis  Stone  of  silent  screen  fame. 
A  famous  native  of  Independence  whose 
name  appears  in  our  history  books,  is 
Colonel  Van  Horn,  an  early  day  outfitter 
of  wagon  trains  going  into  the  West  and 
one  of  the  financial  backers  of  the  fa- 
mous pony  express. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  many  modem  day 
residents  of  the  Queen  City  of  the  Trails, 
carry  on  today  the  pioneer  spirit  of  their 
forebears.  One  who  well  portrayed  the  in- 
dependence spirit  was  a  distinguished 
citizen  "who  departed  this  life  a  few  days 
ago.  He  was  so  highly  regarded  and  so 
greatly  respected  \ka.t  the  editor  and  gen- 
eral manager,  Petw  J.  Esser  of  the 
Examiner,  the  leading  newspaper  of  In- 
dependence and  eastern  Jackson  County, 
personally  prepared  an  editorial  entitled 
"Ed  Watson — American." 

Mr.  Esser's  editorial  is  well  written.  It 
is  accurately  descriptive  of  our  dear 
friend,  Ed  Watson.  It  could  have  been 
used  as  a  eulogy  at  his  memorial  serv- 
ices. In  my  judgment,  no  finer  tribute 
can  be  accorded  a  man  than  to  call  him 
an  American. 

It  is  qiuite  apparent  that  Pete  Esser 
had  a  great  love  for  the  man  he  was  writ- 
ing about.  But  so  did  a  lot  of  the  rest 
of  us  who  lived  in  Independence  during 
all  of  the  years  with  Ed  Watson.  The 
editorial  eloquently  describes  the  strug- 
gles of  Ed  Watson  to  get  an  education, 
and  his  constant  determination  coupled 
with  hard  work  to  make  a  success  of  his 
life. 

A  man  can  achieve  success  in  business 
and  in  his  chosen  profession  and  yet  lose 
the  virtues  of  humility  and  unselfishness 
as  he  cUmbs  the  ladder  to  the  top.  Not 
so  with  Ed  Watson.  As  the  editorial 
points  out,  he  was  always  ready  to  help 
a  neighbor  in  time  of  need.  He  shared 
his  lakes  with  fellow  fishermen.  His  work 
in  4-H  activities  demonstrated  his  great 
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belief  in  the  youth  of  our  country  and 
their  importance  as  the  citizens  of  to- 
morrow. Ed  Watson  was  a  humanitarian 
in  the  true  sense  of  that  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  and  pleas- 
ure to  read  into  the  Record  at  this  time 
the  editorial  entiUed  "Edwaid  Watson — 
American"  as  it  appeared  in  tlie  Exam- 
iner. Thursday,  June  14.   1973.  and  as 
written  by  Peter  J.  Esser,  editor: 
Edwako    Watson — ^Amekicak 
(By  Peter  3.  Baser,  Editw) 
When  we  think   about   America   and   the 
American  dream  we  think  about  a  person 
rising  from  obscurity  to  fame  or  success.  We 
think  about  the  attributes  this  typical  Amer- 
ican must  have  to  attain  this  dream. 

There's  Intelligence,  the  desire  to  achlere. 
hard  work,  recognition  of  the  dignity  and 
rights  of  other  human  beings,  honos^,  in- 
tegrity, love  of  family  and  love  of  God. 

Not  all  of  us  in  our  lifetimes  are  able  to 
put  all  of  these  together,  but  Ed  Watson 
did  ...  to  perfection. 

Coming  off  a  Kansas  farm  and  one  of  a 
family  of  ten  children.  Ed  saw  necessity  for 
education.  In  days  when  many  did  not  re- 
ceive a  high  school  education.  Ed,  through 
hard  work  and  personal  sacrifice,  managed  a 
college  degree  from  Kansas  State  UnlvCTslty. 
He  then  appUed  this  knowledge  to  his  ca- 
reer ...  a  career  which  would  keep  him 
close  to  the  land  he  loved. 

While  Ed  was  an  astute  businessman,  he 
was  many  cither  things. 

He  was  always  ready  to  help  a  neighbor 
when  help  was  needed.  He  was  the  kind  of 
person  you  like  to  meet,  always  glad  to  see 
you  and  always  with  some  little  kind  of  jest. 
He  had  a  dapper,  debonair  air. 

Ed  was  a  Democrat.  He  never  sought  pub- 
lic office  but  he  recognized  the  value  of  strong 
political  parties  and  strong  candidates.  Be- 
fore every  election,  both  city  and  county,  the 
politicians  gathered  to  meet  and  talk  with 
their  constituents  on  the  spacious  and  beau- 
tiful home  and  lawn  of  the  Watson  family. 
And  Ed  was  behind  his  favorite  candidates 
with  his  advice  and  financial  support. 

He  loved  to  share  his  well-stocked  lakes 
with  fellow  fishermen. 

He  loved  the  out-of-doors,  hunting  uith 
his  blrddogs  and  with  good  friends. 

He  was  a  sports  enthusiast  from  his  col- 
lege days  with  football  a  favorite. 

Above  all,  he  was  a  good  husband,  father 
and  grandfather.  With  the  help  of  his  de- 
voted wife  Marie,  they  together  btillt  a  good, 
sound  b\islness  and  reared  a  fine  family. 

He  did  his  community  bit,  too,  in  4-H  ac- 
tivities when  the  children  were  small  and  he 
took  an  active  Important  rode  In  Farm  Bu- 
reau affairs  over  a  period  spanning  30  years. 
Many  a  young  man,  particularly  those  in- 
terested in  agriculture,  came  to  Ed  for  advice. 
As  one  of  these  young  men  put  it.  "I  often 
went  to  him  for  advice  and  he  always  gave  It 
along  with  some  sound  sense  I  really  didnt 
ask  for." 

Ed  left  his  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time 
with  his  example  on  how  to  be  a  true  Chris- 
tian gentleman.  We  who  knew  him  will  never 
forget.  Yes,  Ed  Watson  was  an  American. 


CHILDREN'S  MEDICAL  CENTER  IN 
DALLAS,  TEX.,  DRAWS  HIGH 
PRAISE 


HON.  ALAN  STEELMAN 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  20.  1973 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
often  today  we  are  hearing  about  pro- 
grams which  are  of  little  benefit  to  ttiose 
they  were  designed  to  help.  Howrver.  the 
Children's  Medical  Center's  Diagnostic 
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and  Evaluation  Center  In  Dallas  Is  one 
project  for  which  we  are  really  getting 
our  dollar's  worth,  and  I  would  like  to 
commend  to  my  colleagues'  attention  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald  article  of  June  3, 
1973,  entitled  "Diagnostic  center  draws 
liigh  praise"  concerning  this  effective  and 
most  beneficial  program. 

The  text  of  the  article  follows: 

Diagnostic  Center  Draws  High  Praise 

About  90  per  cent  of  parents  of  retarded 
children  who  have  used  the  Children's  Medi- 
cal Center's  Diagnostic  and  Evaluation  Cen- 
ter (DEC)  here  report  they  are  plesised  with 
the    service. 

Dr.  Doman  Kent  Keele,  director  of  DEC, 
told  the  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Mental  Deficiency  in  Atlanta 
last  weeic  that  the  center  is  one  of  the  few 
federally  funded  projects  that  can  show 
consumer  satisfaction.  "People  are  really  get- 
ting their  money's  worth,"  he  commented. 

Dr.  Keele  presented  a  study  based  on  722 
children  in  this  area  as  a  potential  national 
model  for  evaluating  methods  of  handling 
and  managing  retarded  children  on  an  out- 
patient basis. 

He  said  coordination  was  the  key  to  suc- 
cessful service  delivery.  At  first  families  had 
to  make  several  visits  to  see  different  special- 
ists. 

"But  we  determined  it  was  best  to  treat  all 
problems  together  in  a  coordinated  way,  and 
concentrate  the  workup  into  a  one  or  two 
day  span,"  Dr.  Keele  explained.  After  the 
evaluation  the  team  of  experts  (in  pediatrics, 
psychology,  social  work,  audiology,  occupa- 
tional and  speech  therapy,  nutrition  and 
public  health  nursing)  holds  a  multldlscl- 
pllnary  case  conference  and  designs  a  plan 
for  managing  the  case,  it  is  passed  on  to  par- 
ents at  a  conference,  and  also  as  a  written 
report  with  a  list  of  recommendations.  "The 
result  is  that  children  thus  treated  tu-e  get- 
ting along  much  better  than  in  earlier  years 
where  professionals  worked  Individually  on 
the  case  without  benefit  of  the  team  ap- 
proach," Dr.  Keele  reported. 

When  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to  parents, 
90  per  cent  said  they  felt  the  center  was 
Interested  in  them  and  their  child  and  was 
honest  with  them.  Nearly  as  many  (88  per 
cent)  said  they  understood  the  information 
given  them. 

Professionals  who  answered  a  similar  ques- 
tionnaire rated  the  service  even  higher.  Nine- 
ty-six per  cent  felt  the  evaluation  was  useful 
in  dealing  with  the  patient,  and  95  per  cent 
thought  it  was  helpful  In  dealing  with  the 
parents. 

"We  now  know  our  system  works  better 
for  the  family  than  anything  we  have  tried," 
Dr.  Keele  concluded  in  his  speech  before 
2,300  specialists  at  the  Atlanta  convention. 

The  DEC  director  told  The  Times  Herald 
that  he  does  have  a  problem,  however.  "The 
need  for  service  Is  so  great  that  we  have  a 
waiting  list,"  he  said,  "and  it's  hard  for  us 
to  do  follow-up,  though  we  do  refer  patients 
elsewhere  for  continuing  service." 


ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON.  DICK  SHOUP 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20.  1973 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  energy 
crisis  which  the  United  States  faces  can 
be  successfully  resolved  only  by  an  hon- 
est combined  effort  by  all  of  us.  I  recently 
received  a  letter  from  the  West  Yellow- 
stone Montana  Chamber  of  Commerce 
which  is  Indicative  of  the  willingness 
of  the  people  of  my  district  to  do  their 
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part,  even  though  it  means  possible  re- 
duction of  personal  income.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  insert  the  aforementioned  letter  in  its 
entirety  at  this  point: 

West  Yellowstone,  Mont.,  Chamber 
OF  Commerce, 

June  16. 1973. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Shoup, 
Representative,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Shoup:  One  of  the  major  In- 
dustries In  the  State  of  Montana  is  tourism 
and,  for  several  communities  like  West  Yel- 
lowstone, it  Is  the  primary  industry.  News 
releases,  alone,  about  fuel  shortages  do  ir- 
reparable harm  to  the  economy  of  our  town 
and  thousands  of  others  like  us  in  this  great 
country. 

If  we  are.  in  fact,  experiencing  an  energy 
crisis  there  are  several  steps  which  we  re- 
spectfully recommend  to  you  for  implementa- 
tion. The  underlying  assumption  in  making 
these  recommendations  is  that  life  in  our 
complex  society  makes  an  annual  vacation 
a  virtual  necessity.  Efforts  to  control  fuel 
consumption  should  be  arrived  at  non- 
vacation  automobile  usage  when  control 
measures  will  have  a  maximum  Impact  on 
the  consumption  of  our  energy  resources. 

FACTS 

1.  An  average  American  family  drives  over 
9,000  non-vacation  miles  per  year  and  only 
2,000  miles  for  vacations  and  recreational 
uses. 

2.  Our  gasoline  consumption  is  concentrat- 
ed in  those  areas  of  heaviest  population 
density,  those  same  areas  that  have  the 
greatest  automobile  air  pollution  problems. 

3.  Emmlssion  control  equipment  on  new 
cars  increases  gasoline  consumption  signifi- 
cantly at  a  time  when  our  energy  resources 
are  not  adequate  to  satisfy  this  new  demand. 

4.  Over  95%  of  metropolitan  commuters 
using  private  automobiles  drive  to  and  from 
work  with  only  one  person  in  the  car. 

5.  Gasoline  consumption  is  Inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  speed  an  automobile  Is 
driven. 

6.  The  automobile  Is  an  American  way  of 
life  and  all  changes  Imposed  will  be  met 
with  resistance  of  varying  strength.  If  pos- 
sible, positive  programs  should  be  imple- 
mented which  restrict  as  little  as  possible, 
our  freedom  to  travel  while  lowering  fuel 
consumption  to  tolerable  levels. 

It  is  our  belief  that,  after  considering  the 
above  facts,  the  recommendations  listed  on 
the  following  page  are  viable  alternatives  to 
the  present  scare  tactics  which  serve  only  to 
Induce  hoarding. 

LONG  range 

1.  Achieve  lower  fuel  consumption  by  re- 
ducing horsepower  and  size  of  automobiles 
to  more  moderate  levels. 

2.  Appropriate  research  and  development 
funding  to  accelerate  discovery  of  more  effi- 
cient and  pollution  free  power  sources. 

3.  Expand  metrcq>olitan  transit  systems 
as  rapidly  as  practical. 

4.  Encourage  the  railroads  to  expand  and 
improve  passenger  service.  (Europe  has  far 
surpassed  this  country  In  providing  attrac- 
tive, comfortable  and  convenient  rail  serv- 
ices). 

SHORT  range 

1.  Impose,  as  soon  as  possible,  temporary 
speed  restrictions  to  reduce  gasoline  con- 
sumption. 

2.  Impose  a  graduated  tax  on  vehicles  en- 
tering or  leaving  metropolitan  areas.  This 
tax  should  be  high  for  autos  carrying  only 
one  person  and  low  or  non-existent  for  cars 
with  4  or  5  passengers.  This  would  immedi- 
ately stimulate  car  pooling  and  reduce  gas 
consumption  and  air  pollution. 

3.  Use  the  news  and  advertising  media  to 
encourage  the  conservation  of  gasoline  on 
vacations  by  seeing  a  few  specific  areas  more 
thoroughly  instead  of  superficially  visiting 
large  numbers  of  tourist  attractions  sep- 
arated by  many  miles. 
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4.  Use  the  news  and  advertising  media  to 
encourage  walking  and  bicycling  when  prac- 
tical. 

We,  the  West  Yellowstone  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, hope  that  you  will  find  these  rec- 
ommendations useful  as  you  and  others  in 
your  position,  search  for  solutions  to  our 
elusive  energy  problem.  We  will  appreciate 
any  help  you  can  possibly  be  In  alleviating 
our  current  crisis  by  implementing  positive 
and  constructive  programs  to  correct  the 
fuel  problem.  Thank  you  in  advance  for  your 
consideration  of  our  alternative  solutions. 
Yours  in  progress, 

Robert  L.  Schaap, 

President. 


AIRPORT  SECURITY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  20,  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
regular  commuter  between  Washing- 
ton and  Chicago,  I  have  experienced  the 
operation  of  airport  security  checks. 

While  these  checks  can  be  mildly  ir- 
ritating and  add  a  time  element  to  em- 
barking procedures,  I  believe  that  the 
practical  effects  in  ending  hijacking  out- 
weigh the  inconveniences  involved. 

This  point  is  very  well  made  in  an  edi- 
torial by  Philip  E.  Nolan,  general  mana- 
ger of  radio  station  WIND,  on  Monday, 
June  11.  The  editorial  follows: 
airport  secttrity 

The  answer  to  rampant  airline  bi-Jacklng 
was  tight  on-the-ground  security.  But  now, 
five  months  later,  there  Is  talk  of  abandoning 
airport  security  checks.  There  have  been  no 
hl-jMklngs  since  the  clamp-down  ...  so, 
in  theory,  the  need  has  gone. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  the  problem 
has  disappeared.  The  temptation  to  black- 
mail an  airline  for  thousands  of  dollars  still 
has  to  be  present  despite  the  remarkable  rec- 
ord of  failure  by  most  Jet-age  pirates. 

And,  by  contrast  with  those  early  days  of 
annoyance,  airport  security  at  O'Hare  now 
is  almost  completely  free  of  hassle  for  the 
passenger. 

Even  carry-on  luggage  is  zipped  through 
detection  equipment  without  delay  and.  In 
general,  without  Inconvenience. 

There  Is  a  cost  factor  Involved.  Somebody 
has  to  safeguard  the  system  and  it  does  take 
personnel  to  run  the  detection  facilities. 

We  urge  the  airlines  and  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Authority  to  continue  the  present  sys- 
tem. It  works;  and  it  has  restored  confidence 
in  air  travel. 


DEFICIT  SITUATION  REFLECTED  IN 
SUPPLEMENTAL  SUMMARY  OF 
THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1974 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20,  1973 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point 
I  will  place  in  the  Record  a  letter  I  have 
sent  the  Members  of  the  House  regarding 
the  fiscal  situation  as  It  Is  reflected  in 
the  supplemental  summary  for  the  fiscal 
year  1974  budget: 

Dear  Colleague:  On  June  1,  1973  the  Presi- 
dent submitted  to  the  Congress  the  Supple- 
mental Summary  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1974 
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Budget   (H.  Etoc.  93-110)   which  is  required 
by  law. 

The  sangulnlty  with  which  this  Supple- 
mental Summary  was  received  by  much  of 
the  press  is  not  supported  in  the  least  by 
the  harsh  facts  carried  in  the  document  it- 
self. I  think  it  is  especially  appropriate  to 
again  recite  the  sober  message  regarding  the 
dismal  fiscal  situation.  The  remaining  days 
of  June  and  the  month  of  July  will  be  im- 
portant times  for  fiscal  decision  making  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  We  must  not 
during  these  days  ahead  be  falsely  buoyed  by 
headlines  that  tend  to  misrepresent  our  very 
real  budget  problems. 

The  budget  still  proposes  as  it  did  in 
January  a  $19  billion  spending  Increase  in 
fiscal  year  1974  (the  year  beginning  on  July  1, 
1973)  over  current  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
1973. 

The  budget  now  estimates  a  debt  Increase 
of  $26.4  billion  for  fiscal  year  1973  and  pro- 
poses a  further  increase  of  $17  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  It  is  shocking  to  reflect  that 
over  one-fifth  of  the  nation's  nearly  half- 
trillion  dollar  debt  estimated  In  this  docu- 
ment will  have  been  accumulated  in  only 
four  years. 

Annual  federal  deficits  and  debt  increases 
are  not  new — they  have  been  with  us  for 
years.  But  the  sharp  Increases  In  recent  years 
highlight  a  budget  badly  out  of  balance — 
both  In  terms  of  revenues  in  hand  or  In 
sight  and  In  the  context  of  an  economy  that 
has  been  virtually  roaring  with  vitality.  Much 
of  the  Increased  revenue  estimated  In  the 
Supplemental  Summary  resulted  from  ad- 
justments for  inflation. 

The  Unified  Budget,  which  is  the  official 
budget  submitted  by  the  President,  presents 
a  less  bleak  situation — only  a  $2.7  billion  defl- 
clt  for  fiscal  year  1974.  This  Is  clearly  mis- 
leading. Under  the  Unified  Budget,  borrow- 
ings from  trust  funds  (social  security,  high- 
way, etc.)  to  finance  the  general  purposes  of 
government  are  not  counted  as  part  of  the 
deficit. 

These  borrowings  are  substantial,  amount- 
ing to  $10  billion  in  fiscal  year  1973  and  $16 
bUlion  In  fiscal  year  1974.  They  do  Increase 
the  national  debt.  They  will,  of  course,  be 
repaid  with  Interest.  We  must  not  permit 
ourselves  to  be  guided  by  the  Unified  Budget, 
which  masks  our  true  fiscal  plight. 

An  analysis  of  the  budget  surplus  and  defi- 
cit situation  refiectlng  the  data  In  the  Sup- 
plemental Summary  for  fiscal  year  1974  Is 
available  at  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations, 
fllncerely, 

Oeorge  Mahon, 

Chairman. 
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respondence  from  my  good  friend  and 
the  club  president,  Mr.  John  T.  Laney, 
which  outlines  the  purpose  and  plans 
of  the  field  day  program: 
Columbus  Amateur  Radio  Club,  Inc.,  Field 
Day  Program 

Many  of  ^he  local  amateur  radio  operators, 
"Hams",  In  this  area  will  be  operating  In  the 
annual  Field  Day  program  starting  at  2:00 
pjn.  Saturday,  June  23,  and  continuing  for 
24  hours  until  2:00  p.m.  Sunday,  June  24. 
This  is  an  annual  test  sponsored  by  The 
American  Radio  Relay  League  for  the  pur- 
pose of  checking  equipment  and  skills  in 
the  event  of  a  real  emergency. 

"Hams  "  have  the  capability  of  furnishing 
communication  with  any  part  of  our  coun- 
try, and  would  be  of  Invaluable  assistance  in 
providing  contact  with  other  areas  for  civil 
defense.  Red  Cross,  police,  or  public  utilities 
in  case  of  flood,  hurricane,  or  other  type 
disaster. 

Local  Amateurs  will  set  up  operations  in  a 
deserted  barracks  in  the  Harmony  Church 
area  of  Fort  Bennlng.  Three  stations  will 
operate  continuously  for  the  24-hour  test. 
All  equipment  will  operate  under  emergency 
conditions  using  gasoline  generators  for  all 
power.  Last  year  a  total  of  1267  contacts 
were  made  covering  the  entire  United  States. 

This  year  for  the  first  time,  special  effort 
will'  be  made  to  make  contact  through  an 
amateur  radio  satellite,  Oscar  6.  This  will 
add  immeasurably  to  communications  as  this 
satellite  orbits  the  earth. 

All  Amateurs  and  the  public  are  extended 
an  Invitation  to  visit  the  site.  Club  mem- 
bers win  be  available  to  explain  the  equip- 
ment and  the  test.  Look  for  signs  after  turn- 
ing off  Victory  Drive  at  8th  Division  Road. 


FIELD  DAY  PROGRAM 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.  Wednesday,  June  20,  1973 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  members 
of  the  Columbus,  Oa.,  Amateur  Radio 
Club  will  be  conducting  their  annual 
field  day  program  on  June  23  and  24. 
This  program  is  designed  specifically  to 
test  the  skills  and  equipment  of  tlie 
"Ham"  radio  operators  in  the  event  a 
real  local,  State,  or  national  emergency 
should  occur.  The  members  of  the  Co- 
lumbus Amateur  Radio  Club  are  cer- 
tainly to  be  commended  for  their  fine  ef- 
forts to  be  ready  and  on  the  alert  to  help 
those  who  may  be  in  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  following  cor- 


THE  LIE  THAT  BECAME  THE  TRUTH 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

OF   SOITTK    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20,  1973 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  peo- 
ple complain  about  the  bias  of  some  por- 
tion of  the  American  news  media,  but 
few  do  anything  about  it  in  a  systematic 
way.  One  group  which  has,  is  Accuracy  in 
Media — AIM — a  Washington-based  or- 
ganization which  serves,  to  the  extent  of 
its  capacities,  as  a  watchdog  for  journal- 
ists who  are  more  than  reluctant  to  police 
themselves  in  any  meaningful  way.  AIM 
also  criticizes  the  practice  of  "advocacy 
journalism,"  whose  adherents  in  effect 
argue  that  the  beliefs  of  the  journalist 
and  the  policies  he  thinks  correct  are 
more  important  than  reporting  the  facts 
as  they  are. 

Recently,  in  the  May  1973  issue  of  the 
AIM  Report,  AIM  Board  Chairman  Reed 
J.  Irvine  published  a  thoughtful,  incisive 
and  disturbing  analysis  of  the  New  York 
Times'  coverage  of  the  December  bomb- 
ings of  North  Vietnam  by  U.S.  forces.  He 
demonstrates  conclusively  that  one  of 
our  greatest  newspapers  severely  dis- 
torted the  truth  about  the  bombing  at 
that  time  in  order  to  influence  American 
public  opinion  to  demand  an  end  to  it. 
For  the  Times  at  that  point,  however, 
truth  apparently  was  not  important — 
policy  was.  We  now  know  from  our  re- 
turned prisoners  of  war  how  vital  the 
December  bombings  were  in  gaining  their 
release.  But  if  the  Times  had  had  its  way 
and  the  very  careful  and  precise  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  had  been  stopped. 
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these  brave  men  would  probably  not  be 
with  us  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  Mr.  Irvine's  arti- 
cle, "The  Lie  That  Became  the  Truth, ' 
will  be  of  absorbing  interest  to  all  those 
who  realize  intuitively  how  slanted  news 
coverage  in  the  Times  is.  Here,  we  arj 
given  chapter  and  verse  on  a  single — bu;; 
very  important — example  of  that  slant. 

The  material  follows : 

The  Lie  That  Became  the  Truth 
(By  Reed  J.  Irvine) 

After  a  halt  of  nearly  two  months.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  ordered  the  resumption  of  full- 
scale  bombing  against  North  Vietnam  on 
December  18,  1972,  Including  the  bombing 
of  military  targets  in  the  Hanoi-Haiphong 
area  not  previously  bombed.  Administration 
officials  said  that  the  President  had  taken 
this  action  as  part  of  a  concerted  political, 
diplomatic  and  military  campaign  to  fores 
North  Vietnam  Into  a  more  conciliatory  posi- 
tion at  the  bargaining  table.  It  was  clear 
that  President  Nixon  wanted  to  bring  maxi- 
mum pressure  to  bear  on  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  get  them  to  agree  to  an  early  end 
to  the  fighting  and  to  the  return  of  the 
American  prisoners  of  war. 

This  move  was  highly  successful.  The 
bombing  of  Hanoi  lasted  only  11  days.  The 
North  Vietnamese  resumed  peace  talks  at 
the  technical  level  in  Paris  on  January  2, 
and  on  January  8,  Dr.  Kissinger  and  Le  Due 
Tho  began  the  serious  negotiations  that  pro- 
duced the  cease-fire  agreement  that  wen: 
into  effect  on  January  27.  Just  40  days  after 
the  lx>mblng  was  resumed.  Two  months  later 
all  the  American  POWs  were  safely  out  of 
Hanoi. 

Major  Norman  A.  McDaniel  expressed  the 
sentiments  of  the  returned  POWs  when  he 
said  he  was  "very  happy"  to  see  the  bombing 
resumed  "because  I  felt  that  it  was  by  far 
one  of  the  major  steps  to  be  taken  in  order 
to  secure  the  release  of  myself  and  my  fellow 
prisoners."  Major  McDaniel  said  the  reason 
the  POWs  had  praised  President  Nixon  so 
much  was  "because  we  feel  that  he  was  in- 
strumental in  putting  enough  pressure  on  the 
enemy  to  gain  our  release." 

It  may  come  as  a  shock  to  the  returned 
POWs  to  learn  that  very  Important  elements 
of  the  American  news  media  did  their  best 
to  force  the  President  to  halt  the  pressure 
on  Hanoi  that  brought  them  their  freedom. 
This  was  done  by  trying  to  convince  the 
American  public  in  news  stories,  editorials 
and  columns  that  the  bombing  of  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong  was  uncivilized,  inhumane 
terror  bombing  of  civilians.  Strong  demands 
were  made  by  influential  newspapers  and 
commentators  that  it  be  halted  at  once.  News 
stories  emphasized  the  number  of  American 
planes  shot  down,  the  allegedly  heavy  civil- 
ian casualties,  and  the  strong  criticism  of 
^he  bombing  in  foreign  countries.  Repeated 
insistence  by  the  Defense  Department  that 
the  United  States  was  not  engaged  in  terror 
bombing  of  the  civilian  population,  but  was 
hitting  legitimate  military  targets  made 
little  impression  on  the  news  media.  These 
assertions  were  reported,  but  they  were 
drowned  out  by  reports  from  Communist  and 
other  sources  of  "carpet-bombing"  of  popu- 
lated areas. 

The  New  York  Time.s  tried  to  convince  its 
readers  that  "carpet-bombing"  was  Inherent 
in  the  use  of  B-52's.  The  Times  hammered 
away  at  this  point  in  news  stories  and  in 
editorial  comment.  Here  are  some  examples: 

"Mr.  Friedheim  was  asked  if  it  was  not 
inevitable  that  some  civilian  centers  would 
be  struck  because  of  the  B-52  bombing  pat- 
tern, which,  in  the  case  of  a  normal  flight 
of  three  bombers,  is  said  to  be  more  than 
half  a  mile  wide  and  more  than  a  mile  and 
a  half  long. 

"No,  "  he  replied.  "We  dont  strike  civilian 
targets."  He  then  amended  his  comment  to 
say,  "We  do  not  target  civilian  targets.'' 
(news  story.  12 '21  72). 
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"With  each  B-Sa  can7lnK  an  average  of 
24  tons  of  bombs,  the  bombers,  which  usually 
fly  In  formations  of  three,  lay  down  a  deva- 
stating swath  of  bombs  about  half  a  mile 
wide  and  one  and  a  half  miles  long,  (news 
story, 12/22/72). 

"The  big  B-52  bombers  that  are  being  used 
for  the  first  time  over  the  heavily  populated 
Hanol-Halphong  area  are  not  precision  weap- 
ons. Normally,  they  operate  In  flights  of  three 
that  lay  down  a  pattern  of  bombs — 20  tons 
to  a  plane — which  scatter  over  an  area  more 
than  half  a  mile  wide  and  more  than  a  mile 
and  a  half  long.  Even  If  the  "targets"  were 
strictly  military,  a  great  deal  more  than 
military  would  inevitably  be  caught  up  in 
such  sweeping  devastation,  especially  in  a 
blitz  that  in  the  first  two  days  alone  is  esti- 
mated to  have  dropped  20,000  tons  of  explo- 
sives— the  equivalent  of  the  Hiro6blma  bomb. 
(Editorial,  12/22/72). 

Having  established  to  Its  own  satisfaction 
that  the  U.S.  was  Inflicting  "sweeping  devas- 
tation" on  Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  The  Times 
gave  prominent  attention  to  reports  from 
Communist  and  other  sources  that  confirmed 
this  conclusion. 

On  December  21 ,  The  Times  carried  on  page 
one  a  report  from  the  Soviet  press  agency, 
Tass,  that  spoke  of  "brutal  bombings  of 
cities"  and  charged  that  the  raids  had  caused 
heavy  civilian  casualties  and  damaged  thou- 
sands of  homes.  When  the  Associated  Press 
stated  that  Hanoi  Radio  had  reported  only 
360  deaths  in  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  as  a  result 
of  the  raids.  The  New  York  Times  relegated 
this  Information  to  an  inconspicuous  sp>ot 
on  page  18  of  its  December  21  editions. 

By  Hanoi's  own  admission  the  number  of 
deaths  resulting  from  the  first  two  days  ot 
raids  was  less  than  8  percent  of  the  number 
of  Americans  tcilled  by  the  Japanese  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor.  This  startling  revelation 
did  not  faze  those  In  the  media  who  were 
determined  to  convince  the  world  that  the 
United  States  was  engaging  in  terror  bomb- 
ing. NBC's  nightly  TV  news  described  the 
first  two  days  of  the  raids  as  possibly  the 
heaviest  of  any  war.  That  suggested  that  they 
were  comparable  to  the  British  aerial  attack 
on  Dresden,  Germany  in  World  War  II,  whlcli 
took  an  estimated  180,000  lives. 

Had  the  American  Journalists  considered 
for  a  moment  the  difference  between  Dres- 
den's 180.000  deaths  and  the  360  killed  at 
Hanol-Halphong  on  December  18  and  19. 
they  might  have  taken  more  seriously  the 
Insistence  by  the  Defense  Department  that 
the  raids  were  directed  against  military  tar- 
gets and  were  not  wiping  out  the  civilian 
population.  The  facts  were  not  permitted  to 
Interfere  with  the  picture  that  the  editors  of 
The  Neic  York  Times  were  determined  to 
convey.  They  had  help  from  some  of  their 
journalistic  coUeagxies  in  Europe.  On  Decem- 
ber 32,  The  Times  published  this  highly  imag- 
inative description  of  the  bombing  from  the 
French  paper,  Le  Monde: 

"Today  it  (barbarity)  has  reached  a  new 
high  In  a  North  Vietnam  covered  with  "big 
cemeteries  under  the  moonlight.'  A  hundred 
B-52's  and  hundreds  of  fighter  bombers  un- 
leashed night  and  day  on  the  network  of 
tightly  knit  webs  of  Delta  villages — It  is  hard 
to  Imagine  what  this  represents  In  terror.  In 
blind  murders  and  psychological  mutila- 
tions ...  To  cover  this  dense  crowd  of  civil- 
ians with  a  carpet  of  bombs  Is  perhaps  not 
to  exterminate  a  people,  but  it  Is  to  undertake 
a  succession  of  localized  exterminations." 
aciBNnsTS  poacET  sciknck 
The  Journalists  were  not  the  only  ones  who 
failed  to  look  at  the  facts  and  who  embraced 
the  propaganda  line  of  the  Communists.  In- 
fluenced, perhaps  by  what  they  had  read  In 
tlie  newspapers  and  beard  over  TV,  a  group 
of  prominent  scientists  Issued  a  statement 
on  the  bombing,  which  said  in  part: 

"|Tbe  Administration]  is  launching  those 
attacks  against  concentrated  centers  of  civil- 
ian  population,   while   blandly  announcing 
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lists  of  mlUtary  targets  that  under  these 
circumstances  Insult  the  Intelligence  of 
every  thinking  person.  North  Vietnam  hardly 
contains  military  targets;  and  a  B-52  bomb- 
ing pattern  one  and  one-half  miles  long  by 
one-half  mile  broad,  dropped  from  an  alti- 
tude of  30,000  feet  cannot  pick  out  targets. 
Yet  such  bombings  are  now  crisscrossing 
some  of  the  most  densely  populated  cities  in 
the  world.  In  an  unprecedented  orgy  of  kill- 
ing and  destruction  that  horrifies  people 
everywhere — as  Guernica,  Coventry  and 
Dresden  once  horrified  them." 

The  full  statement  was  carried  In  The  Neva 
York  Times,  together  with  a  news  story  about 
the  prote.st,  on  December  29.  It  was  signed 
by  Nobel  laureates  George  Wald  of  Harvard, 
Salvador  Lurla  of  M.I.T.,  Albert  Szent-Oyorgyl 
of  the  Marine  Biology  Laboratory  and  six 
other  prominent  scientists.  These  brilliant 
men.  trained  to  discover  the  fact  before  leap- 
ing to  conclusions,  were  Just  as  unscientific 
as  the  editors  of  The  Times,  whose  Influence 
Is  clearly  evident  In  the  statement  they 
signed. 

TH«   "BOMBmC"  OF  THE   "HANOI   HILTON"   POW 
CAMP 

One  Of  the  meanest  propaganda  tricks  of 
the  Communists  was  the  announcement  on 
December  21  that  a  POW  camp  had  been  hit 
by  the  bombing  and  that  an  unspecified 
number  of  prisoners  had  been  Injured.  This 
was  pure  fiction,  but  the  American  news 
media  helped  spread  the  lie. 

The  charge  was  prominently  featured  on 
all  three  TV  network  nightly  news  programs 
on  December  21.  The  Vanderbllt  TV  News 
Abstracts  show  both  ABC  and  CBS  reporting 
this  as  fact,  noting  the  Joan  Baez  and  Tel- 
ford Taylor  had  toured  the  camp  and  seen 
the  damage.  According  to  this  source,  only 
NBC  took  a  more  cautious  approach,  saying 
that  Hanoi  had  reported  that  the  camp  was 
damaged.  ABC  and  CBS  reported  the  Penta- 
gon statement  that  the  camp  area  had  not 
been  targeted,  but  NBC  did  not. 

The  New  York  Times  headlined  the  report- 
ed attack  on  the  POW  camp  on  page  one.  In 
Its  story  on  December  22,  The  Times  did  not 
tell  Its  readers  that  the  Defense  Department 
had  denied  targeting  the  area  of  the  camp. 
The  Pentagon  was  quoted  only  as  saying 
"that  If  these  statements  were  correct,  then 
Hanoi  was  admitting  that  It  was  violating 
the  Geneva  Convention  by  keeping  prisoners 
of  war  'In  areas  particularly  exposed  to  the 
dangers  of  war.' " 

Had  the  news  media  waited  a  few  hours  to 
get  confirmation  of  the  story  from  the  visit- 
ing American*,  they  would  have  learned  that 
the  "damage"  to  the  camp  was  at  most  a  few 
cracks  in  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  some  of 
the  rooms.  That  was  revealed  by  the  Wash- 
ington Star-News  in  Its  December  22  edition. 
Much  needless  wcMry  was  caused  the  families 
of  the  POWs  by  the  haste  with  which  the 
news  media  carried  the  false  Communist 
propaganda  charge. 

THE   HTSTEKIA    MOVltTS     - 

The  discovery  that  they  had  been  deceived 
by  the  Hanoi  claim  that  the  POW  camp  had 
been  bombed  did  not  deter  the  news  media 
from  continuing  to  pass  on  wild  and  unveri- 
fied charges  about  the  bombing. 

Great  emotions  were  aroused  about  a  story 
that  the  Bach  Mai  Hospital  had  been  com- 
pletely destroyed.  On  December  28,  The  New 
York  Times  again  repeated  In  a  front  page 
story  that  the  B-52s  "lay  down  a  carpet  of 
bombs  a  mile  and  a  half  long  and  a  half  a 
mUe  wide."  It  said  that  there  were  reports 
that  several  diplomatic  missions.  Including 
those  of  India,  Cuba  and  Egypt,  had  been 
damaged  by  the  bombing.  77ic  Times  reported 
a  North  Vietnamese  statement  that  the 
bombing  had  caused  thousands  (tf  deaths. 
It  asked  in  an  editorial :  "Can  anyone  believe 
that  carpet-bombing  of  this  magnitude  does 
not  take  a  terrible  civilian  toll  In  such  a 
densely  peopled  region?" 

On  December  29,  The  Times  reported  on 
page   3   that   Hanoi   lUMl   protested   "terrw 
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bombings  unprecedented  In  history,"  and  It 
passed  on,  without  comment,  the  Hanoi  as- 
sertion that  the  U.S.  had  mobUized  "close  to 
10,000  tactical  aircraft"  for  this  assault. 

NBC's  nightly  TV  news  program  on  the 
same  day  put  on  Indian  diplomats  fresh  out 
of  Hanoi  who  asserted  that  the  Bach  Mai 
Hospital  had  been  completely  destroyed  and 
who  charged  that  the  bombing  was  Indis- 
criminate. The  wife  of  one  said  that  the 
bombing  had  destroyed  everything  but  the 
life  of  the  people,  and  that  too  was  being 
taken  now. 

The  campaign  by  the  media  against  the 
bombing  had  Its  effect.  On  December  29,  both 
CBS  and  NBC  had  Senator  Saxbe  saying  that 
President  Nixon  must  have  taken  leave  of 
his  senses.  CBS  warned  that  the  planned 
meeting  between  Nlion  and  Brezhnev  might 
be  called  off.  They  quoted  Chou  En-lal  as 
saying  that  the  bombing  could  adversely  af- 
fect U.S.-China  relations,  and  they  cited  un- 
named administration  officials  who  were  hav- 
ing second  thoughts  about  the  bombing  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  losses  (a  total  of  27 
planes).  NBC  reported  that  the  Chicago  City 
Council  had  condemned  the  bombing,  as 
had  Italy,  Holland  and  Sweden. 

THE   BOMBING    ENDS,    BUT    NOT   THE   CBITICISM 

On  December  30  It  was  announced  that 
peace  talks  would  be  resumed  In  Paris  and 
that  the  bombing  north  of  the  20th  Parallel 
would  be  halted.  It  took  The  New  York  Times, 
however,  a  couple  of  weeks  to  unwind. 

The  Times  ran  another  vicious  attack  on 
the  United  States  from  Le  Monde  on  January 
5,  which  compared  the  bombing  to  the  atroci- 
ties of  Hitler.  Accusing  the  American  Gov- 
ernment of  being  drunk  with  power,  the 
author,  Vercors,  said:  "For  the  moment  they 
are  content  with  transposing  an  entire  land 
into  a  lunar  landscape  and  an  entire  people 
into  dead  men  from  out  of  the  Stone  Age." 

The  same  edition  of  The  Times  carried  an 
AP  dispatch  on  page  one  which  said  that  a 
preliminary  survey  by  North  Vietnam  showed 
that  1,318  persons  were  killed  and  1,261 
wounded  by  the  bombing  raids.  There  was 
no  editorial  comment  on  the  discovery  that 
the  supposed  "carpet-bombing"  In  a  densely 
peopled  area  that  was  said  to  have  been  "un- 
precedented In  history"  had  killed  fewer  than 
half  the  number  of  people  that  had  died  at 
Pearl  Harbor  and  less  than  one  per  cent  of 
the  number  that  died  at  Dresden. 

On  the  contrary,  on  January  8,  The  Times 
was  still  speaking  of  "aerror  bombing,^  and 
approvingly  quoted  Le  Monde's  likening  the 
raids  to  the  Nazi  bombing  of  Guernica.  An- 
thony Lewis's  outrage  was  so  great  that  it 
evidently  affected  his  memory.  On  January 
22,  he  published  a  column  in  The  Times  in 
which  he  said  that  Britain  was  attacked  first 
in  World  War  n  and  was  therefore  Justified 
In  destroying  Hamburg  and  Dresden,  but  the 
U.S.  had  no  excuse  for  bombing  Hanoi.  (AIM 
pointed  out  to  Mr.  Lewis  that  Britain  got 
into  World  War  11  by  going  to  the  defense  of 
Poland,  Just  as  the  U.S.  had  gone  to  the  de- 
fense of  South  Vietnam.  Lewis  subsequently 
published  a  correction,  but  he  did  not  revise 
his  argument.) 

THE   TBtTTH   EMESGES 

The  mystery  of  the  contradiction  between 
the  low  casualties  and  the  reported  indis- 
criminate, massive  carpet  bc^nblng  was 
cleared  up  In  April  1973.  It  turned  out  that 
there  had  been  no  massive,  indiscriminate 
carpet-bombing.  The  atrocity  that  had  so 
outraged  The  New  York  Times,  the  Nobel 
laureates,  and  the  Chicago  City  Council,  to 
name  but  a  few,  had  never  happened. 

This  was  first  revealed  by  Tammy  Ar- 
buckle,  correspondent  for  the  Washington 
Star-News,  who  visited  Hanoi  at  the  end  of 
March.  In  a  dl^atch  printed  in  the  Star- 
News  on  April  1,  he  said: 

"United  States  air  strikes  against  legiti- 
mate military  targets  In  Hanoi  seem  to  have 
been  carried  out  with  almost  sm-glcal  preci- 
sion. The  impression  after  nine  hours  spent 
In  this  city  is  that  Hanoi's  people,  contrary 
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to  some  reports,  seem  to  have  had  an  easier 
war  than  some.  .  .  .  Pictures  and  some  press 
reports  had  given  a  visitor  the  impression 
Hanoi  had  suffered  badly  in  the  war — but  in 
fact  the  city  is  hardly  touched.  This  com- 
pares with  South  Vietnamese,  Cambodian 
and  Laos  towns  that  are  completely  razed." 
Mr.  Arbuckle's  eyewitness  observations 
were  confirmed  on  April  6,  when  Adm. 
Thomas  Moorer  released  reconnaissance 
aerial  photos  of  Hanoi  that  showed  that  the 
city  was  virtually  mtact.  The  photos  showed 
that  13  military  targets  had  been  struck  and 
that  there  had  been  five  cases  of  accidental 
damage,  none  of  them  very  extensive.  These 
were  part  of  the  Cuban  CJhancery  compound, 
part  of  the  Bach  Mai  Hospital,  a  small  part 
of  the  Hanoi  textile  plant  and  two  small  res- 
idential areas.  All  of  these  were  near  mili- 
tary targets. 

Speaking  of  one  of  the  residential  areas 
struck,  Kham  Tien,  which  had  become  a  fa- 
vorite showplace  to  demonstrate  the  damage 
done  by  the  bombing,  Arbuckle  said  it  looked 
as  If  about  60  houses  had  been  destroyed 
and  another  20  damaged.  About  215  people 
.were  killed  there. 

The  aerial  photos  show  that  Bach  Mai  Hos- 
pital, about  which  so  much  has  been  written, 
to  consist  of  five  large  buildings,  two  of 
which  were  partially  damaged.  The  reports 
that  the  hospital  was  completely  destroyed 
are  false.  Similarly  with  the  Cuban  Chancery 
compound,  where  it  appears  that  two  out  of 
a  dozen  buildings  were  damaged. 

SOME   CORBECTION,    BUT    NO    APOLOGIES 

Although  the  truth  about  the  carpet- 
bombing  myth  became  known  to  American 
newsmen  at  the  end  of  March,  The  New  York 
Times,  which  had  been  one  of  the  creators 
of  the  myth,  did  nothing  to  correct  the 
totally  false  Impression  that  it  had  given 
its  readers  until  May  2.  On  that  date  it  pub- 
lished on  page  2  an  article  by  Drew  Mid- 
dleton  with  the  headline:  "Hanoi  Films  Show 
No  'Carpet-Bombing'  ".  The  story  said  frank- 
ly that  the  photographs  did  not  support 
charges  made  during  the  offensive  that  our 
planes  had  subjected  Hanoi  to  the  kind  of 
bombing  that  was  carried  out  against  Ger- 
man cities  during  World  War  n.  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  quoted  a  senior  air  force  officer  as  saying 
that  the  pictures  confirmed  what  the  De- 
fense Department  had  said  all  along  about 
the  nature  of  the  bombing. 

The  New  York  Times  and  many  others 
gravely  misinformed  the  public  about  the 
nature  of  the  December  bombing  of  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong.  The  purpose  of  this  type  of 
reporting  was  not  to  inform  the  public,  but 
evidently  to  mold  public  opinion  in  the  way 
that  these  journalists  thought  it  should  be 
molded.  The  editors  of  The  New  York  Times 
made  it  clear  from  the  beginning  that  they 
thought  the  bombing  bad  severely  shaken 
the  hopes  for  peace  in  Indochina.  They  were 
entitled  to  that  opinion,  even  though  events 
proved  them  wrong.  Were  they,  however,  en- 
titled to  misinform  the  public  about  what 
was  transpiring,  to  try  to  pressure  the  Gov- 
ernment to  change  Its  policies  to  conform 
to  wl^at  they  thought  was  desirable.  This  is 
advocacy  journalism  on  a  grand  scale,  prac- 
ticed not  by  a  single  reporter,  but  by  an  en- 
tire newspaper!  one  of  the  moet  influential 
in  the  world. 

Perhaps  Vercors,  the  author  of  the  wUd 
emotional  article  from  Le  Monde  that  The 
Times  printed  on  January  5,  made  the  most 
fitting  comment  back  in  1968,  when  he 
wrote: 

"The  real  victim,  as  I  see  It,  is  again  the 
same:  the  Truth.  I  know,  I  know:  truth  is 
relative;  facts  are  too  complex  to  look  at  from 
one  side  only.  Sure,  big  boy,  you  are  right, 
and  anyone  who  thinks  otherwise  is  naive. 
But  one  thing  does,  objectively,  exist,  and  the 
subtlest  sophisms  cannot  cover  it  up:  the 
Lie.  .  .  ,  The  Lie  repeated  a  thousand  times 
becomes  the  Truth." 
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REMARKS  BY  THE  HONORABLE 
RUSSELL   E.    TRAIN 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  20,  1973 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  an 
excellent  and  timely  speech  delivered 
to  the  Washington  Rotary  Club  by  Rus- 
sell Train,  a  man  who  has  lent  this 
country  considerable  vision  while  serv- 
ing as  Chairman  of  the  President's  Coim- 
cil  on  Environmental  Quality. 

Chairman  Train's  thesis  deals  with 
the  dual  and  inseparable  crisis  of  energy 
and  the  environment  and  how  we  might 
set  out  to  deal  with  these  concerns  in 
a  responsible  maimer.  Mr.  Train  offers 
these  valuable  and  reassuring  thoughts 
at  a  time  when  the  country  is  being  in- 
creasingly polarized  by  the  attempts  of 
some  to  create  an  environmental  baclc- 
lash  and  to  make  the  conservation  move- 
ment a  scapegoat  for  many  decades  of 
miscalculations  which  have  brought  us 
to  the  brink  of  a  major  energy  shortage. 

The  text  of  the  speech  follows : 

ReMABKS  by  THE  HONORABLE  RdsSELL  E.  TrAIN 

Our  current  energy  problem  is  complex 
and  closely  related  to  a  wide  variety  of  forces. 
Prominent  among  these  forces  Is,  of  course, 
the  question  of  environmental  quality;  but 
prices,  technology,  regulatory  requirements. 
International  relations,  and  national  security 
considerations  are  also  Integral  parts  of  the 
problem.  There  are  some  who  simplistically 
blame  the  strong  concern  over  environmental 
quality  as  the  cause  of  our  energy  problems. 
This  assertion  is  simply  not  true.  I  empha- 
size this  point  because  there  is  a  current 
tendency  to  make  the  environment  the  whip- 
ping boy  for  our  energy  problems. 

A  recent  issue  of  p.  national  news  magazine 
quoted  the  chief  executive  of  a  major  inter- 
national oil  company  as  identifying  environ- 
mentalists as  the  major  culprits  in  blocking 
new  generating  facilities  and  new  refinery 
capacity.  In  my  opinion,  such  statements  ob- 
scure the  facts,  confiise  the  issues,  and  can 
only  serve  to  delay  effective  solution  of  our 
energy  problems. 

Similarly,  a  spate  of  advertising  has  tried 
to  convince  the  public  that  auto  emission 
standards  are  the  cause  of  major  reduc- 
tions in  gasoline  mileage.  However,  accord- 
ing to  a  study  conducted  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  greater  weight, 
automatic  transmissions  and  air  conditioners 
are  more  Important  causes  of  increased  fuel 
consumption  than  pollution  controls.  Data 
from  more  than  2,000  1973  model  cars  show 
that  fuel  economy  loss  (in  miles  per  gallon) 
due  to  pollution  control  systems  is  less  than 
eight  percent  as  compared  to  uncontrolled 
vehicles.  By  comparison,  the  fuel  economy 
loss  due  to  air  conditioning  averages  about 
nine  percent,  and  can  run  as  high  as  20  per- 
cent on  a  hot  day  in  lurban  traffic.  In  addi- 
tion, the  fuel  loss  from  an  automatic  trans- 
mission is  about  six  percent. 

EPA's  engineers  attribute  much  of  the  de- 
crease in  gas  mileage  to  increases  in  vehicle 
weight.  Their  investigation  found  that  over 
the  years,  new  vehicles  having  the  same 
model  designation  have  become  heavier.  For 
example,  the  Chevrolet  Impala  weighed  4,000 
pounds  in  1958,  but  weighs  5,500  pounds  now. 
And  as  the  weight  of  the  car  has  gone  up. 
its  gas  efficiency  has  drc^ped.  The  study 
found  that  a  change  of  only  600  pounds  in 
the  weight  of  1973  vehicles— from  3,000  to 
3.500 — can  lower  the  mileage  from  an  aver- 
age of  16.2  miles  per  gallon  to  14.0  miles 
per  gallon— a  decrease  in  fuel  economy  of 
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nearly  14  percent.  A  thousand  pound  in- 
crease in  weight,  from  3,000  to  4,000  pounds, 
could  lower  gas  mileage  from  16.2  mUes  per 
gallon  to  11.2  miles  per  gaUon — a  decrease 
of  30  percent.  The  plain  fact  is  that  we  need 
to  both  reduce  automobile  emissions  and 
improve  automobile  fuel  economy. 

Envlronmentel  factors  also  have  been 
cited  as  a  major  reason  for  nuclear  power 
plant  delays.  However,  data  from  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  does  not  support  this 
allegation.  According  to  the  AEC,  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  review 
process  Is  not  the  controlUng  factor  in 
bringing  a  nuclear  power  plant  into  opera- 
tion. The  major  requisite  for  Ucenslng  a 
plant  is  its  readiness  for  fuel  loading.  And 
AEC  data  submitted  to  the  CoimcU  in 
March  Indicate  that  final  environmental  im- 
pact statements  were  available,  on  the  aver- 
age, 8.2  months  prior  to  the  scheduled  fuel 
loading. 

And  while  envlronmentellsts  are  blamed 
for  power  plant  siting  delays,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  it  has  been  nearly  two  and 
one-half  years  since  the  President  first  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  a  "Power  Plant  Siting" 
bUl.  Should  his  most  recent  submission  the 
"Electric  Faculties  Siting  Act  of  1973  "  be 
enacted,  the  review  and  approval  process 
for  siting  new  plants  would  be  simplified 
while  giving  the  public  earlier  notice  and 
a  larger  role  in  the  decisions  over  power 
needs  and  how  and  where  to  meet  them. 
And  although  some  spokesmen  for  the  power 
industry  publicly  lament  the  difficulties  In 
getting  new  plants  approved,  the  National 
Association  of  Electric  Companies'  position 
before  the  Congress  has  been  that  no  new 
legislation  is  needed.  If  this  legislation  had 
been  enacted,  we  might  be  two  years  closer 
to  the  institutional  arrangements  necessary 
to  deal  with  some  of  our  crucial  enerrv- 
problems.  ' 

EnvlronmentalUts  have  also  been  charged 
with  hindering  the  construction  of  new 
petroleum  refineries.  Although  some  com- 
panies have  been  refused  sites  for  new  re- 
fineries, by  and  large  the  oil  industry  has 
been  most  reluctant  to  commit  large  sums 
to  new  refinery  construction  because  of  past 
uncertainty^about  government  policies,  such 
as  oU  import  policies,  and  because  of 
severe  shortage  of  cash  from  current  com- 
pany earnings.  In  addition,  for  the  large 
international  oU  companies,  extreme  uncer- 
tainty as  to  their  situation  in  the  Middle 
East  vls-a-vls  the  Organization  of  Petro- 
leum Exporting  Countries  has  created  a 
wait-and-see  attitude.  Now  that  one  of  these 
uncertainties— the  curbs  on  crude  oil  im- 
ports—has been  removed,  and  oU  companv 
profits  have  improved,  a  number  of  oil 
companies  have  announced  plans  for  ex- 
pansion of  existing  refineries. 

But  the  same  uncertainties  that  hindered 
construction  of  new  refineries  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  shortage  of  distillate  fuel  oU  this 
past  winter,  are  now  factors  in  the  projected 
gasoline  shortage  this  summer.  Various  oil 
companies  spent  large  sums  to  advertise  that 
they  knew  these  shortages  were  coming.  They 
blamed  environmentalists.  I  would  add  a  few 
points  that  were  omitted  from  those  adver- 
tisements. 

Operating  under  conditions  of  uncertainty, 
the  oil  industry  quite  properly  has  turned  to 
management  science  techniques — comput- 
ers— to  assist  them  in  maximizing  profit.  Ac- 
cording to  the  computers,  the  level  of  fuel 
oU  Inventory  for  the  1972-73  heating  season 
did  not  need  to  be  maintained  at  the  same 
high  level  as  the  previous  year.  This  made 
sense  in  terms  of  profits  because  gasoline  is  a 
more  profitable  product  to  manufacture  and 
sell  than  heating  oU.  Unfortunately,  the 
weather  did  not  cooperate,  and  the  cold  snap 
which  occurred  early  in  the  winter,  after  a 
cool,  rainy  autumn,  unsettled  the  optimum 
production  schedules,  and  set  the  stage  for 
the  supply  dislocations  experienced  early  in 
1973. 
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It  must  b«  pointed  out  as  well  that  through 
the  first  half  of  1972,  the  U.S.  refineries  were 
not  operating  at  peak  capacity.  Hopefully, 
now  that  the  crude  oil  Import  restrictions 
have  been  removed,  refinery  production  can 
b«  kept  running  at  higher  levels. 

Having  gotten  all  that  off  my  chest,  I  would 
b«  less  than  candid  not  to  admit  that  en- 
vironmental awareness  has  brought  about 
changes  in  the  types  of  fuels  we  use  and  the 
conditions  under  which  they  can  be  used. 
Public  concern  over  surface  mining,  land  use, 
air  pollution,  wildlife,  and  offshore  drilling 
has  in  some  cases  delayed  the  use  of  some 
energy  sources.  These  delays,  however,  have 
been  part  of  a  national  effort  to  greatly  Im- 
prove measures  to  protect  the  environment. 

Let  us  not  permit  our  current  concerns 
over  energy  supply  to  obscure  the  fact  that 
the  environmental  costs  of  energy  produc- 
tion are  likewise  very  real.  The  high  levels 
of  lung  cancer  and  respiratory  disease,  such 
as  emphysema.  In  areas  with  high  levels  of 
air  pollution  is  a  fact,  not  emotional  imagin- 
ing. Nor  Is  the  D.C.  Health  Department's 
recent  warning  about  dangerous  carbon 
monoxide  levels  at  several  city  intersections 
environmental  emotionalism.  An  official  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  department  has 
considered  putting  signs  up  that  read: 
"Warning:  This  Area  May  Be  Hazardous  to 
Tour  Health."  The  areas  cited  were  the 
corners  of  16th  and  17tb  and  K  Streets,  13tb 
and  F  Streets,  Connecticut  Avenue  and  Ord- 
way  Street,  Logan  Circle  and  Good  Hope 
Road,  S.E.,  between  13th  and  14th  Streets. 
This  warning  was  followed  by  the  year's 
first  area-wide  pollution  alert  Monday.  Our 
energy  problems  are  serious  and  they  are 
real.  Our  environmental  concerns  are  like- 
wise serious  and  they  too  are  real.  We  need 
balance  and  restraints — by  both  environ- 
mentalists and  Industry — as  we  pursue  both 
objectives  as  matters  of  high  priority  na- 
tional Interest.  Confrontation  can  only  lead 
to  polarization  and  irrational  responses  from 
all  sides.  We  need  to  keep  the  problems  In 
proper  perspective.  Above  all,  we  need  full 
disclosure  of  all  the  facts  and  the  broadest 
possible  public  understanding  of  the  issues. 

Traditionally,  our  attitude  toward  energy 
has  centered  on  more:  more  coal,  more  oil. 
and  more  gas  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  grow- 
ing nation.  But  xinless  we  take  steps  to  con- 
serve our  energy  resources,  we  will  exhaust 
supplies,  even  from  new  sources,  in  a  rela- 
tively short  time.  There  are  many  areas 
where  we  can  start  to  work  for  energy  con- 
servation. 

The  General  Services  Administration,  for 
instance,  is  constructing  a  new  Federal  office 
building  in  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  us- 
ing advanced  energy  conservation  tech- 
niques, with  a  goal  of  reducing  energy  use 
by  20  percent  over  typical  buildings  of  the 
same  size.  The  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards is  evaluating  energy  use  in  a  full-size 
bouse  as  a  means  to  develop  analytical  tech- 
niques tor  predicting  energy  use  for  new 
dwellings.  These  programs  will  assist  the 
Federal  government,  architects  and  contrac- 
tors to  design  and  construct  energy-efficient 
buildings.  Current  engineering  and  design 
of  buildings  is  often  outrageovisly  wasteful  of 
energy. 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  President 
has  twice  directed  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  to  up- 
grade insulation  standards  la  single  and 
multi-family  residences  financed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration.  These  revisions 
c*n  cut  beat  losses  by  one-third  in  new 
homes,  thus  conserving  energy  in  the  resi- 
dential sector. 

Transportation  offers  many  opportunities 
for  saving  energy.  Transportation  uses  about 
25  percent  of  the  Nation's  energy  and  energy 
efficiencies  of   various  passenger   tran^ort- 
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ing  modes  vary  greatly.  The  fastest  form  of 
transportation,  the  airplane,  is  also  the  one 
that  uses  the  most  energy  per  passenger  mile. 
On  the  ground  the  automobile  uses  much 
more  energ^r  per  passenger  mUe  than  buses 
or  trains.  While  the  automobile  will  not  be 
replaced  as  man's  favorite  transportation 
mode,  at  least  it  should  be  possible  to  shift 
to  smaller,  lighter  care.  With  the  fuel  econ- 
omy characteristics  of  present  small  cars, 
about  22  miles  per  gallon  instead  of  the  cur- 
rent average  for  all  cars  of  less  than  14  miles 
per  gallon,  the  aimual  fuel  savings  could  be 
enormous.  In  my  opinion,  it  Is  Imperative 
that  our  society  shift  Its  preference  to  smaller 
cars. 

In  addition  to  our  use  of  smaller  cars,  per- 
haps by  providing  alternative  forms  of  trans- 
portation, we  can  Induce  people  to  leave 
their  cars  at  home  during  peak  travel  hours. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  up-coming  Senate- 
House  Conference  on  the  use  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  for  mass  transit  will  result  la 
more  emphasis  on  mass  transit  solutions  to 
urban  transportation  problems. 

The  President  also  has  directed  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  work  with  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  to  de- 
velop a  voluntary  system  of  energy  efficiency 
labels  for  major  home  appliances,  and  auto- 
mobiles, and  automobile  accessories.  These 
labels  will  not  only  provide  data  on  energy 
use  but,  most  Importantly,  a  rating  com- 
paring the  product's  efficiency  to  similar 
products. 

In  the  industrial  sector,  there  are  signifi- 
cant opportunities  for  energy  conservation — 
In  plant  and  process  design,  and  even  In  the 
choice  of  feedstock  materials.  For  example, 
la  many  cases  significant  amounts  of  energy 
can  be  conserved  by  using  secondary  ma- 
terials In  place  of  virgin  feedstocks.  In  the 
paper  Industry,  the  energy  consumption  to 
produce  pulp  from  recycled  fiber  is  70  per- 
cent less  than  the  energy  required  using 
virgin  wood  pulp.  Slmlliar  figures  for  the 
steel  Industry  show  a  74  percent  savings  In 
energy  when  scrap  is  used  to  produce  steel 
instead  of  virgin  iron  ore.  I  believe  we  should 
explore  aggressively  the  development  of  In- 
centives, Including  tax  incentives,  to  en- 
courage greater  recycling. 

These  prc^x>eal8,  for  government,  for  In- 
dustry, and  for  consumers,  represent  only  a 
beginning  In  our  efforts  to  conserve  energy. 
By  and  large,  however,  they  all  represent 
measures  which  are  difficult  to  implement 
in  the  short  run.  But  there  are  conserva- 
tion measures  which  can  help  us  deal  with 
the  Immediate  energy  problems  we  face — for 
example,  the  gasoline  shortages  projected  for 
this  summer.  Driving  slower,  forming  ear 
pools,  riding  bikes,  making  greater  use  of 
public  transportation  and  practicing  the 
ancient  art  of  walking  are  but  a  few  ex- 
amples of  Immediate  ways  to  conserve  energy. 

The  so-called  "energy  crisis"  stems  from 
the  economic  forces  and  complexity  of  the 
energy  Industry,  from  the  difficulty  In  plan- 
ning for  our  voracious  energy  appetite,  from 
the  need  to  satisfy  social  values — other  than 
those  that  depend  on  energy,  and  from  a 
failure  to  address  our  growing  energy  prob- 
lems earlier.  To  blame  this  "crisis"  solely  on 
an  Increased  concern  over  environmental 
quality  would  be  a  grave  failure  to  face  the 
problem  honestly  and  squarely. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  way  to  deal 
with  the  difficulties  presented  by  our  cur- 
rent energy  position  is  to  completely  reorient 
our  thinking  about  energy.  In  the  short  run, 
we  are  looking  for  Increased  energy  supplies. 
But  In  the  long  rvm,  we  must  increasingly 
shut  our  efforts  from  simply  finding  more 
energy  supplies  to  concerning  ourselves  with 
how  to  use  energy  to  best  meet  our  many 
needs. 
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EDUCATION    OP    HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF  DTOIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20,  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  inserted  the  first  of  two 
articles  written  by  Bart  and  Andrew 
Barnes  from  last  month's  Washington 
Post  with  reference  to  the  education  of 
handicapped  children. 

I  take  the  opportunity  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention the  second  of  those  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  Post  on  May  30, 
1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  cite  particularly 
the  following  lines  from  the  article: 

An  estimated  one  in  every  10  Americans 
suffers  from  some  type  of  handicap.  Those 
handicaps  range  from  crippling  physical  de- 
formities to  mental  retardation  to  nervous 
disorders  that  Impede  the  ability  to  com- 
municate and  learn. 

Approximately  7  million  are  of  school  age. 
It  \B  these  children,  60%  of  whom  are  not 
receiving  the  specialized  kind  of  educational 
services  they  need,  and  their  parents  who 
are  now  demanding  an  education  as  a  mat- 
ter of  constitutional  right. 

The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children, 
Mr.  Speaker,  estimates  that  it  costs  an 
additional  $800  per  year  to  provide  the 
educational  services  handicapped  chil- 
dren require.  Because  I,  and  a  number 
of  my  colleagues,  are  aware  that  the 
present  fiscal  stringencies  facing  State 
governments  will  make  it  impossible  for 
them  to  provide  these  increased  fimds, 
we  have  introduced  the  Education  for 
Handicapped  Children  Act  to  assist  the 
States  with  the  excess  costs  involved  in 
providing  special  educational  services. 
We  anticipate  holding  hearings  on  this 
measure  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  article  at 
this  point  In  the  Rxcoro: 
Snii  IN  Spakta? — ^Handicapped  Pupils  Facs 
Schooling  Ckisis 
(By  Andrew  Barnes  and  Bart  Barnes) 

In  ancient  Sparta,  authorities  had  a  singu- 
lar way  of  dealing  with  children  who  were 
bom  with  crippling  deformities. 

They  took  those  children  out  of  the  city 
to  the  mountainside  and  left  them  to  die. 

In  20th  Century  America,  there  are  those 
who  argue  that  society's  treatment  of  the 
handicapped  hasn't  changed  that  much 
since  the  days  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

Despite  a  spate  of  court  decisions  and  laws 
to  the  effect  that  the  handicapped  now  have 
a  right  to  an  education,  there  is  still  a  strong 
tendency  simply  to  put  them  away,  It  Is 
argued. 

Although  that  attitude  is  now  being  chal- 
lenged and.  In  some  cases,  rejected  In  courts 
across  the  country,  the  tradition  of  exclud- 
ing the  handicapped  Is  deeply  rooted  in 
custom  and  law. 

In  a  landmark  case  in  Wisconsin  in  1919,  a 
judge  sanctioned  the  exclusion  of  a  blind, 
but  otherwise  normal,  child  from  school  on 
the  grounds  that  his  handicap  had  a  "de- 
pressing and  nauseating  effect  on  teachers 
and  students." 

Until  recenUy,  there  was  a  statute  In 
Ncvth  CaroUna  making  It  a  ml6<lMneanor 
punishable  by  law  for  the  parent  of  ia  bandl- 
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capped  child  to  persist  In  trying  to  have  the 
chUd  admitted  to  school  once  the  schools 
had  certified  they  bad  no  program  for  hUn. 

When  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  signed  a 
court  order  In  the  fall  of  1971  stipulating 
that  no  retarded  chUd  could  be  excluded 
from  a  publicly  supported  education,  the  re- 
sponse of  one  local  school  board  was 
inunediate. 

It  adopted  a  regulation  that  no  retarded 
child  would  be  eligible  to  try  out  for  the 
high  school  cheerleading  squad. 

An  estimated  one  In  every  10  Americans 
suffers  from  some  type  of  handicap.  Those 
handicaps  range  from  crippling  physical  de- 
formities to  mental  retardation  to  nervoiis 
disorders  that  impede  the  ability  to  commu- 
nicate and  leam. 

Approximately  7  million  are  of  school  age. 
It  Is  these  children,  60  per  cent  of  whom 
are  not  receiving  the  specialized  kind  of  edu- 
cational services  they  need,  and  their  par- 
ents who  are  now  demanding  an  education 
as  a  matter  of  constitutional  right. 

In  this,  Washington  is  a  microcosm  for 
what  is  happening  elsewhere  in  America.  Last 
Aug.  1,  U.S.  DlEtrtct  Court  Judge  Joseph  C. 
Waddy  ordered  the  city's  school  system  to 
stop  teUlng  handicapped  children  there  was 
no  place  for  them  In  the  public  schools. 

Even  if  it  is  expensive,  the  judge  said,  the 
handicapped  have  a  right  to  a  suitable  edu- 
catk>n  at  public  expense.  If  proper  Instruc- 
tion cannot  be  provided  In  a  normal  class- 
room setting,  then  It  is  the  obligation  of  the 
public  school  system  to  see  that  every  child 
gets  whatever  Instruction  he  needs,  either  in 
a  q>ecial  school,  special  class,  remedial  pro- 
gram <a  home  Instruction. 

If  there  is  no  suitable  program  available 
binder  any  of  those  methods,  the  judge  di- 
rected, then  the  city  is  obligated  to  pay  the 
fuU  cost  of  the  chUd's  tuition  at  a  private 
school. 

As  of  last  February,  the  last  time  a  co\int 
was  taken,  there  were  8,113  children  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  public  school  system 
enroUed  in  programs  of  special  educatlcm. 
That  figtire  Is  nearly  twice  the  number  en- 
rolled In  special  education  programs  before 
the  judge's  order.  And  the  number  continues 
to  increase  as  more  and  more  of  the  handi- 
capped are  Identified  among  the  city's  school 
population  of  140.000. 

Judge  Waddy 's  order  came  in  response  to 
a  lawsuit  filed  by  the  parents  of  a  number 
of  handicapped  children  who  either  bad  been 
excluded  from  the  public  schools  al  toother 
or  had  been  denied  q^eclal  programs  they 
needed. 

It  crew  out  of  years  of  frustration  and 
agony  on  the  part  of  the  parents  of  handi- 
capped children  struggling  against  an  un- 
responsive bureaucracy  to  get  what  was  best 
fco'  their  children. 

Dorothy  Banks,  the  mother  of  an  aphaslc 
child,  is  ox^  who  spent  IS  years  doing  battle 
with  the  system  on  her  son's  t>ehalf.  "If  you 
can't  raise  bell,  you  can  cry,"  is  how  she 
sums  up  her  attitude  towards  the  system. 

Aphasia,  which  also  afflicts  adult  stroke 
victims,  is  an  impairment  of  the  power  to 
communicate  with  words.  It  is  also  known 
as  one  of  the  specific  leturning  disabilities. 

When  Keith  was  somewhat  more  than  1 
year  old,  Mrs.  Banks  remembers,  "I  knew 
he  couldn't  talk."  The  well  baby  clinic  at 
Freedmen's  Hospital  told  her  she  was  "ex- 
pecting too  much.  Some  kids  talk  late." 

Time  passed,  and  things  were  still  not 
right.  Further  tests  showed  Keith  "couldn't 
see  very  wen.  Hardly  at  all." 

Stni,  "nobody  knew  quite  why  he  couldn't 
talk."  One  doctor  told  Mrs.  Banks  that 
Keith's  only  trouble  was  his  "hysterical 
mother — in  so  many  words.  That's  the  way 
they  put  most  mothers  down." 

The  doctor  "t<4d  me  to  put  him  In  a  camp. 
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He  couldn't  speak  a  word — fearful  of  every- 
thing, becatise  nobody  knew  he  couldn't  see. 
This  fool  tells  me  put  him  in  a  residential 
camp.  As  usual,  I  ended  up  raising  bell." 

The  complete  diagnostic  workup  took  many 
months.  Each  cUnlc  visit  meant  a  day  off 
work  at  the  Pentagon  for  Mrs.  Banks. 

Mrs.  Banks  says  she  encountered  many 
helpful,  sympathetic  people  in  the  search 
for  ways  to  help  Keith,  but  the  hardest  for 
her  to  take  were  the  bureaucrats  who  told 
her:  "I  don't  know  what  you're  going  to  do, 
but  don't  sit  there  and  bug  me." 

"I  do  get  very  impatient  with  people  who 
do  not  do  their  Job,"  Mrs.  Banks  says. 

ilrs.  Banks  only  chanced  to  see  a  display 
in  a  downtown  department  store  window 
that  put  her  on  the  track  of  the  private 
school  Keith  has  attended  for  the  last  sev- 
eral years.  .  .  . 

But  it  cost  $1,200,  far  more  than  Mrs. 
Banks  could  pay.  "I  was  ready  to  beat  some- 
body to  death,  but  I  didnt  have  anybody  to 
beat." 

There's  a  law  on  the  books,  a  friend  told 
Mrs.  Banks,  that  the  public  schools  must 
pay  private  school  tuition  if  there  is  no  suit- 
able public  school.  "That's  where  the  fight 
began." 

She  ended  up  going  before  the  board  of 
education,  which  voted  the  tuition  money. 

Keith  has  gone  from  a  child  whose  eyeballs 
Just  wiggled  the  whole  time  to  six  feet  two, 
walking  down  the  street,  you  would  never 
think  there  was  anything  wrong  with  him. 

"In  most  cases  there  is  somebody  In  the 
education  world  who  could  help  a  child,"  Mrs. 
Banks  says.  She  feels  sorry  for  parents. 
"There  are  so  many  that  get  burdened  down 
so  they  can't  fight  for  themselves  for  their 
kids." 

For  those  handicapped  who  do  make  it 
through  the  system.  It  takes  unusual 
strength  and  an  ability  to  withstand  society's 
contempt  and  indifference,  along  with  the 
best  therapy  and  education. 

At  23,  Andy  Cowln  is  a  college  graduate. 
Just  beginning  his  first  job.  He  is  a  victim  of 
a  form  of  cerebral  palsy  that  makes  the 
muscles  of  his  light  hand  and  arm  uncontrol- 
lable. His  speech  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
understand,  particularly  when  be  gets  ex- 
cited, which  is  often,  and  the  palsy  causes 
him  to  walk  somewhat  carefully,  though 
swiftly. 

He  can  remember  standing,  sU4>plng  his 
thighs  as  hard  as  he  could  and  shouting  his 
frustration:  "You're  not  a  goon,  walk 
straight,  be  normal." 

Nobody  is  more  determined  to  achieve  nor- 
mality than  a  handicapped  person,  yet  just 
walking  down  the  street  can  be  an  ordeal. 
"Pe(q[>le  laugh  all  the  time."  Cowln  says. 
"They  are  afraid." 

"How  dare  you  be  out  of  the  cage?"  be  feels 
people  ask.  "Tou  dont  bekmg  on  the  street." 

Despite  the  handicap  of  cerebral  palsy, 
Andy  Cowln  had  the  advantage  of  being 
bright,  yet  year  after  year  his  teachers  in 
school  wanted  to  hold  him  back  tiecause  be 
was  unable  to  write  with  a  pencU.  (He  types 
now,  but  still  can  only  use  his  left  hand.) 
His  mother  refused,  pointing  out  that  he 
understood  the  content  of  the  school  work. 

By  a  combination  of  summer  tutoring  and 
sheer  push,  he  stayed  in  his  regular  public 
school  classes  untu  he  was  II,  when  he  left 
his  Boston  home  and  went  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Hospital  School. 

He  took  regiilar  academic  courses  and  did 
first-class  work.  He  also  had  regular  speech 
therapy  and  learned  to  type  25  words  a  min- 
ute with  his  left  hand. 

Cowln  graduated  with  his  regular  academic 
high  school  degree  at  17.  He  has  trouble  with 
written  tests,  he  says,  but  does  well  on  spoken 
ones. 

He  had  attended  four  colleges  before  get- 
ting his  degree — bachelor  of  business  admin- 
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Istratlon — from  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity last  August. 

Oowln  remembers  the  judgment  of  one  of 
his  first  college  teachers:  "You  need  help,  but 
you  are  smart." 

He  ended  up  with  A's  and  B's,  Immensely 
proud.  "I  was  an  honor  student.  What  the 
hell  is  a  goon?" 

But  the  stories  of  Cowin  and  Mrs.  Banks 
and  her  son  Keith  are  of  handicapped  people 
who  got  an  education  by  perseverance,  in 
spite  of,  not  because  of  the  established  public 
school  systems.  Now,  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  schools  are  under  court  order  to 
see  that  all  handicapped  get  such  an  edu- 
cation. 

That  OTder  directing  a  public  education 
for  aU  handicapped  children  has  been  met, 
for  the  most  part,  through  a  program  whose 
underlying  philoeophy  is  called  "malnstream- 
Ing." 

Increasingly  In  use  across  the  country, 
mainstreaming  is  a  program  to  keep  children 
in  regular  classes  whenever  possible.  They 
are  taken  out  only  to  provide  therapy,  small 
group  Instruction  or  special  Individual  as- 
sistance required  by  each  particular  child. 

But  there  are  also  people  wlio  say  it  doesn't 
work. 

"I  really  think  we  are  going  in  the  wrong 
direction,"  says  Elwoad  Swarmer  of  the 
Montgomery  County  Cerebral  Palsy  Associa- 
tl<Mi.  The  handicapped  are  "accepted  while 
they're  in  school,  but  they  are  a  lot  of  trouble. 
I  don't  think  we  are  ever  going  to  make  them 
normal." 

There  are  many  teachers  and  administra- 
tors of  the  D.C.  public  school  systems  who  are 
among  the  most  luihappy  about  keeping 
handicapped  children,  particularly  the  emo- 
tionally disturbed.  In  regular  classes. 

Under  the  Waddy  decree,  they  can  no 
longer  suspend  and  expel  "troublemakers," 
and  yet  they  feel  they  have  not  been  given 
sufficient  help  in  handling  these  children  in 
school. 

School  principals  filled  a  public  meeting 
recently,  complaining  loudly  that  they  can- 
not teach  anybody  with  disruptive  children 
in  the  classroom. 

Children  with  special  problems,  they  ar- 
gued, should  be  sent  to  special  schools  so 
that  normal  children  can  get  on  with  their 
school  work. 

This  is  opposed  by  Merle  Van  Dyfce,  the 
George  Washington  University  professor  now 
In  charge  of  special  education  for  the  city 
and  a  firm  believer  in  mainstreaming. 

Often,  he  argues,  special  schools  repre- 
sent the  "take  them  out  for  special  magic 
approach." 

Special  magic,  he  saW,  just  does  not  exist. 
Instead,  he  said,  dealing  with  the  handi- 
c^ped  effectively  means  identifying  the 
problem  early  and  then  working  with  it.  For 
some  cbUdren  it  can  be  simply  the  routine 
of  drill:  moving  the  eyes  from  left  to  right 
in  preparation  for  reading  or  the  use  of  col- 
ors to  help  a  child  to  Identify  letters.  For 
mainstream.  It  Js  a  matter  of  learning  to 
feed  themselves  and  use  the  toilet  at  the 
city's  Institution  for  mentaUy  retarded  in 
lAurel. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  courts  have  explicitly 
hundreds  of  others  who  defy  inclusion  in  the 
ruled  that  If  feeding  himself  is  the  most  a 
person  can  leam,  that  is  the  education  he  has 
a  constitutional  light  to  receive. 

Beginning  today  and  continuing  through 
Wednesday,  the  House  District  Committee's 
education  subcommittee,  headed  by  Rep. 
Ronald  V.  Delliuns  (D-Calif.).  wUl  bold 
hearings  on  the  implementation  of  the 
Waddy  decree  in  Wasltlngtaa. 

There  are  also  efforts  underway  to  aid  the 
handicapped  in  places  where  there  Is  no 
litigation  pending. 

Bernice  Munsey  In  Arlington,  for  example. 
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has  led  a  campaign  there  to  provide  special 
education  for  every  child  needing  It.  Fairfax 
County's  public  schools  have  expanded  their 
special  education  program  so  tha;  now  they 
hope  to  Include  all  handicapped  children. 

In  ancient  Greek  mythology,  there  is  the 
story  of  Hephaestus,  born  ugly  and  lame  of 
Hera  Into  a  community  of  beautiful  gods.  As 
an  offense  to  the  community,  Hephaestus 
was  cast  out  from  heaven. 

In  Washington  in  1973  the  belief  Is  stUl 
widespread  that  the  handicapped  should  be 
put  away  In  their  own  institutions,  says 
Yetta  Oallber  of  the  Information  Center  for 
Handicapped  Children. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  at  a  meeting  on 
how  to  improve  the  public  schools,  one 
woman  rose  to  address  the  gathering: 

"I  don't  want  my  child  In  school  with  a 
handicapped  child,"  she  said.  "My  child  Ic 
normal." 


PRANK  E.  BATTAGLIA 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  19,  1973 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league (Mr.  Gonzalez)  of  Texas  In  this 
tribute  to  a  fine  man. 

Frank  E.  Battaglia,  retiring  Dean  of 
the  Corps  of  OflBcial  Reporters  of  De- 
bates of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Going  on  65  years  of  age,  with  30 
years'  service  with  the  House. 

Bom  and  raised  in  New  York  City, 
worked  his  way  through  several  years  of 
the  City  College  of  New  York,  Fordham 
Law  School,  receiving  LL.B.,  degree. 

Studied  shorthand  in  DeWitt  Clinton 
High  School,  New  York  City,  and  utilized 
the  skill  in  several  secretarial  jobs  while 
attending  night  school;  attained  the 
skill  for  verbatim  shorthand  reporting 
as  a  result,  and  subsequently  worked  as 
a  freelance  shorthand  reporter  in  prac- 
tically every  court  in  New  Vork  City.  He 
took  depositions  in  several  States  in  the 
Northeast  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Battaglia  decided  to  come  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  after  hearing  of  the 
need  for  shorthand  reporters,  where  he 
reported  for  various  Government  agency 
hearings,  subsequently  confining  his 
work  as  a  freelance  reporter  to  con- 
gressional committee  hearings.  Was  ap- 
pointed as  an  Official  Reporter  of  Debates 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1943 
by  the  Honorable  Sam  Raybum. 

Frank  is  retiring  with  many  happy 
thoughts  of  the  honor  of  serving  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  regrets 
that  it  has  become  necessary.  We,  in  the 
Congress,  will  miss  Frank  because  of  his 
genial  personality  and  friendly  way.  He 
has  my  best  wishes  for  the  future. 


HOW  NOT  TO  CURB  INFLATION 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  MiNinsoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20,  1973 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  an  excellent  article  by  Rob- 
ert Lekachman  with  mj'  colleagues.  He 
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analyzes  the  present  inflation  and  em- 
phasizes the  very  complex  nature  of  the 
situation.  We  are  facing  a  confluence  of 
both  demand-pull  and  cost-push  factors 
which  result  in  a  rapidly  rising  cost  of 
living. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  imposed  a  60-day  time- 
out to  formulate  a  new  game  plan.  He 
and  his  advisors  should  have  worked  out 
a  new  strategy  before  this,  but  instead 
they  pretended  that  the  economy  was 
strong.  Even  in  his  most  recent  speech 
announcing  the  freeze,  President  Nixon 
extolled  the  strength  of  the  economy.  He 
neglected  to  point  out  that  the  real  dis- 
posable income  of  workers  has  shrunk 
over  the  last  year. 

The  article  follows : 

How  Not  To  Citrb  Inflation 
(By  Robert  Lekachman) 

Last  January  the  economic  report  of  the 
President  boasted  ohat,  "By  the  end  of  1972 
the  American  anti-inflation  policy  bad  be- 
come the  model  of  the  rest  of  the  work'.  .  .  . 
Largely  because  of  this  change  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  willing  to  hold  increasing 
amounts  of  dollars." 

Since  then : 

The  dollar  has  twice  been  devalued  (once 
offlcially  and  once  unofficially), 

Wholesale  prices  have  been  recently  rising 
at  a  26  percent  annual  rate, 

Food  prices  have  soared  out  of  sight. 

The  real  wages  of  ordinary  blue  and  white- 
collar  employes  have  shrunk. 

Profits  have  escalated. 

Unemployment  has  remained  sickeningly 
high. 

As  Treasury  Secretary  George  Shultz  told 
reporters  on  the  eve  of  the  President's  June 
13  speech  announcing  the  freeze,  "Everyone 
thinks  that  Phase  in  was  a  failure,  so  let's 
not  argue  about  that."  Prom  one  of  the  ar- 
chitects of  failure,  the  concession  was  nearly 
as  handsome  as  Shultz's  resignation  and  re- 
tirement to  Chicago  would  have  been. 

Will  the  60-day  freeze  and  subsequent 
Phase  rv  controls  rectify  the  errors  of  pre- 
vious policy,  restore  price  stability  and  avert 
a  new  recession?  Such  an  outcome  is  as 
devoutly  to  be  wished  as  It  Is  unlikely  to  be 
reall2«d,  for  the  freeze  to  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  driven  by  public 
outrage  and  internal  panic  simply  does  not 
strike  hard  enough  at  the  causes  of  Inflation 
to  encourage  optimism. 

These  causes  are  far  less  mysterious  than 
comments  from  some  economists  might  sug- 
gest. Consumers  have  been  on  a  buying 
binge,  heavily  financed  by  borrowing.  Busi- 
nessmen have  been  expanding  plants  and 
buying  new  machines  at  fantastic  rates, 
partly  because  devaluation  has  made  Amer- 
ican products  cheaper,  partly  because  West- 
ern Europeans  and  Japanese  living  standards 
have  been  improving,  foreigners  have  been 
buying  more  American  meat,  soybeans  and 
wheat.  The  highly  political  election-year 
Russian  wheat  deal  has  accentuated  pressure 
on  farm  prices  and  snarled  our  rickety  rail 
freight  system.  Here  and  elsewhere  crop  fail- 
ures and  bad  weather  have  added  an  ele- 
ment of  bad  luck  to  the  inflationary  brew. 

What  I  have  here  sketched  Is  classic  "de- 
mand pull"  Inflation — too  many  dollars, 
marks,  yen  and  francs  chasing  too  few  goods 
and  services.  One  cures  this  sort  of  infla- 
tion by  subtracting  some  of  the  dollars.  If 
Mr.  Nixon  were  serious  Instead  of  engaged 
in  what  administration  flacks  appealingly 
term  "substantive  cosmetics,"  the  White 
House  would  now  be  calling  for  a  surcharge 
on  individual  and  corporate  Income,  suspen- 
sion of  the  investment  tax  credit,  and  tight 
controls  on  consumer  credit.  Each  device 
reduces  the  ability  of  either  consumers  or 
investors  to  buy.  None  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  President. 

The  present  inflation  is  also  the  conae- 
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quence  of  a  second  set  of  Influences,  the 
prevalence  of  monopoly  and  market  power 
which  at  times  allows  unions  to  push  wages 
higher  than  increased  productivity  Justifies 
and  permits  corporations  to  set  prices  as 
high  as  they  estimate  they  can  get  away 
with. 

As  even  the  President  has  conceded,  our 
current  inflationary  surge  has  not  been 
caused  by  the  unions.  Operating  either  out 
of  patriotism  or  misguided  confidence  in 
administration  economic  policy,  union  lead- 
ers have  this  year  settled  for  amazingly 
modest  wage  gains. 

On  the  corporate  side,  behavior  has  been 
different.  The  tremendous  profit  explosion 
indicates  that  businessmen  took  advantage 
of  Phase  III  to  post  prices  far  beyond  old 
Phase  II  bench  marks.  The  energy  crisis,  part 
real  and  part  fake,  has  served  as  a  conven- 
ient pretext  for  major  oil  companies  to  raise 
prices,  restrict  refinery  operating  rates  and 
bankrupt  some  of  the  more  annoying  inde- 
pendents. 

Let  It  be  conceded  on  behalf  of  the  admin- 
istration that  a  freeze,  followed  by  effective 
Phase  IV  controls,  does  seem  to  address  itself 
to  this  variety  of  cost-push  Inflation. 
Unhappily,  nothing  In  the  past  record  of  this 
administration  should  reassure  anybody  that 
these  controls  over  the  major  financiers  of 
the  Committee  for  the  Re-election  of  the 
President  will  be  strict  enough  to  cut  Into 
corporate  profits.  Last  January's  events  con- 
stitute a  depressing  precedent.  The  shift  at 
that  time  from  Phase  II  to  Phase  III  occurred 
at  just  the  moment  when  Phase  II  profit 
margin  restraints,  mild  as  they  were, 
threatened  further  grrowth  in  corporate  earn- 
ings. Phase  rv  Is  likely  to  be  Junked  by 
Phase  n  just  when  it  begins  to  hurt. 

As  might  have  been  predicted  of  this 
administration,  economic  policy  to  date  has 
been  as  inequitable  as  It  has  been  ineffective. 
As  a  resiUt  of  higher  Social  Security  taxes, 
Inflation  and  small  improvements  in  wages, 
average  workers  are  at  least  one  percent 
poorer  now  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  By 
aggravating  contrast,  their  employers  are  a 
good  deal  more  than  one  percent  richer.  This 
administration  has  presided  over  the  variety 
of  Income  redistribution  which  conservative's 
admire — ^from  the  poor  to  the  rich. 

I  greatly  fear  that  the  upshot  of  White 
House  blunders  and  the  blatant  inequity  of 
its  policies  will  be  a  general  loss  of  confldence 
in  the  stability  of  the  American  economy, 
renewed  International  currency  dislocations, 
recourse  at  a  date  not  very  far  in  the  future  to 
savagely  tight  monetary  policy,  collapse  of 
new  construction — and  still  another  reces- 
sion. 

No  one  wUl  be  happier  than  this  prophet  of 
gloom  and  doom  if  these  words  are  proven 
"inoperative"  by  events — to  borrow  Ronald 
Zlegler's  usage.  All  the  same,  on  the  odds, 
I  am  prepared  to  bet  that  Richard  Nixon 
will  celebrate  his  second  administration  as 
he  did  his  flrst  one,  by  a  new  and  even  more 
severe  recession. 

Recession,  a  traditional  hobby  of  Repub- 
licans, will  penalize  exactly  the  same  people 
as  those  who  were  most  hurt  by  Inflation. 
Such  are  the  rewards  of  four  more  years. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  LEGISLATIVE  AD- 
VOCACY AT  THE  STATE  LEVEL 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20,  1973 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  we  shall  consider  H.R. 
7824,  a  bill  to  create  a  National  Legal 
Services  Corporation. 

To  prevent  program  attorneys  from  »is- 
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Ing  Federal  funds  for  personal  ends,  the 
committee  bill  strictly  prohibits  advocacy 
which  is  not  client-oriented.  Activity 
which  is  related  to  a  client  Is  to  be  fur- 
ther regulated  through  guidelines  prom- 
ulgated by  the  Corporation — whose 
Board  of  Directors  is  fully  appointed  by 
the  President. 

The  committee  bill  recognizes  that 
when  representing  an  eligible  client,  an 
attorney  may  need  to  make  certain  rep- 
resentations before  Congress,  and  State 
and  local  legislative  bodies.  Some  have 
proposed  limiting  such  representations 
to  the  local  leveL 

President  Nixon,  in  his  May  11  message 
on  legal  services,  noted: 

Tlie  Importance  of  Insiiring  that  lawyers 
In  the  program  have  full  freedom  to  protect 
the  best  Interests  of  their  clients  in  keeping 
with  the  Canons  of  Ethics. 

The  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  has  noted  that: 

Any  limitation  which  would  bar  legislative 
activity  on  behalf  of  a  client  would  violate 
the  Code  of  Professional  Reep<»islblllty. 

As  the  chancellor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bar  Association  has  said. 

Lawyers  In  almost  every  State,  which  has 
now  adopted  the  Code  of  Professional  Re- 
sponsibility, are  bound  by  it . . .  (The  Canons 
and  Code)  sfteclfically  state  that  representa- 
tion before  municipal.  State,  and  National 
legislative  bodies  is  part  of  the  obligation  al 
the  lAwyer  if  the  due  representations  of  bis 
client  wUl  require  It. 

The  committee  bill  simply  maintains 
the  same  standards  of  professional  be- 
havior which  apply  to  an  attorneys.  At 
the  Federal  and  State  level,  legislation 
dealing  with  social  services  regiilations, 
veteran's  benefits,  relocation  assistance, 
or  educational  loans  may  directly  affect 
the  interests  of  a  particular  client.  His 
attorney  must  have  the  ability  to  make 
such  representations  as  are  necessary 
to  state  his  case  to  members  o:.'  the  Fed- 
eral or  State  legislative  body. 

The  committee  bill  strictly  prohibits 
non-client  oriented  lobbying,  and  pro- 
vides for  additional  limitations  to  be 
estaUished  by  the  Corporation.  To  fur- 
ther restrict  the  ability  of  attorneys  be- 
fore Congress  and  State  legislatures 
would  be  unwise.  As  the  president  of  the 
Associaticm  of  the  Bar  of  the  city  of 
New  York  has  testified: 

If  lawyers  for  the  poor  are  to  be  limited  in 
th»  kinds  of  professional  decisions  tbey 
make,  it  will  not  be  long  before  lawyers  for 
the  middle  class  are  similarly  limited... 
it  Is  essential  that  Congress  declare  its  un- 
alterable commitment  to  the  principle  of 
professional  Independence  for  all  members 
(d  the  bar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received  numerous 
communications  from  leading  State  of- 
ficials on  the  importance  of  this  activity, 
and  I  insert  them  in  the  Record  for  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues. 

Boston,  Mass, 

June  20, 1973. 
Representative  Wtlliam  Steicek, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Recently  there  have  been  some  questions 
raised  about  the  pn^rlety  of  legal  services 
lawyers  representing  low-income  persons  in 
legislative  matters  at  the  state  level.  Here  in 
Massachusetts,  legal  eervJces  lawyers  have 
for  the  last  several  years  had  an  active  and 
responsible  legtelatlv©  xerogram.  In  fact,  my 
office  has  worked  directly  with  these  lawyers 
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on  a  number  of  bills  in  which  I  or  one  or 
more  State  agencies  have  bad  an  Interest.  It 
has  been  refreshing  to  have  these  lawyers 
represent  citizens  who  have  not  prevloiisly 
bad  access  to  the  legislative  process.  I  urge 
you  to  vote  in  favor  of  continuing  authority 
for  legal  services  lawyers  to  do  legislative  ad- 
vocacy when  the  House  of  Representatives 
considers  the  National  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration bill. 

Sincerely, 

Francis  W.  Sakcent, 
Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

Lansing,  Mich., 

June  19. 1973. 
Hod.  William  Steicee, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  urge  you  to  maintain  In  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  bUl,  HJl.  7824,  the 
ability  of  legal  services  attorneys  to  represent 
their  clients  In  matters  pertaining  to  legis- 
lation at  the  State  and  Federal  level.  Poor 
people  are  entitled  to  the  same  quality  and 
diversity  of  representation  as  persons  retain- 
ing private  counsel.  Therefore,  Legal  Services 
attorneys  should  not  be  restricted  In  any 
forms  of  service  to  their  clients. 

WnxiAM  A.  Bryan, 
Speaker,  Michigan  House  of  Representatives. 

Concord,  NJI., 

June  20.  1973. 
Re:  HJl.  7824. 

Congressman  William  Steicl*. 
l.ong%Dorth  Hotue  Office  Bldg., 
Capitol  HUl,  DC: 

Legal  Services  lawyers  must  be  allowed  to 
represent  eligible  clients  before  State  legisla- 
tive bodies.  Such  representation  has  been 
proven  vaJuable  to  the  conduct  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Legislature.  Urge  opposition  to 
any  restriction  to  such  activities. 

KnroN  Zachos, 
Deputy  Speaker,  New  Hampshire  House 
of  Represent ativet. 

Anchorage,  Alaska, 

June  19.  1973. 
Hon.  William  A.  Stekbr, 
Representative, 
Longworth  House  Office  Bldf. 
Washington,  B.C.: 

It  Is  important  that  Legal  Services  retain 
the  right  to  lobby  on  behalf  of  individual 
clients  before  State  and  Federal  legislatures 
as  well  as  local  governing  bodies.  Experience 
in  Alaska  indicates  that  past  efforts  are  ef- 
fective on  behalf  of  the  clients  and  helpful 
to  the  members  of  the  legislature. 

Chancet  Croft, 
illiuka  State  Senator. 

Sacramento,  CAtiF., 

June  19,  1973. 
Representative  William  Steicer, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Capitol  HiU,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Steicer  :  I  strongly  urge  you  to  re- 
tain the  provisions  presently  included  In 
HJL  7824  (the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
Act)  permitting  anti-poverty  attorneys  to 
represent  the  poor  before  all  legislative 
bodies. 

Legislative  advocacy  for  the  poor  must  be 
made  available  on  equal  footing  as  it  Is  pres- 
ently made  available  for  the  aflluent.  The 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  demands  no  less. 
Sincerely, 

George  R.  Moscone, 
Senate   Democratic  Floor  Leader,   Cali- 
fornia State  Senate. 


Sacramento,  Calif.. 

June  19. 1973. 
Representative  William  Steiger, 
Capitol  Hill,  D.C. 

Dear  Refresertattve  Steicer:  It  has  been 
called  to  my  attention  that  President  Nixon's 
Legal  Services  Corporation  bill   (H.R.  7834) 
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will  be  voted  on  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Wednesday,  June  20,  1973. 

I  am  further  Informed  that  strong  efforts 
wiU  materialize  on  the  floor  to  prohibit 
poverty  lawyers  from  representing  their  cli- 
ents before  legislative  bodies.  I  urge  you  to 
resist  any  such  attempts. 

Moreover,  any  attempts  to  Impose  restric- 
tions on  poverty  lawyers  which  are  no^  ap- 
plied to  attorneys  who  represent  more  affiuent 
clients  ehould  be  resisted. 

Thank  you  for  the  consideration. 

Bob  MoRrm, 
California  Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 

Sacramento,  Calif., 

June  19. 1973. 
Representative  William  Steicer, 
House  of  Representaitves, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  understand  that  Hit.  7824,  the  legal 
Services  Corporation  bUl,  wiU  be  voted  upon 
on  Wednesday,  June  20,  1673.  Attorneys  now 
representing  those  who,  because  of  lack  of 
funds,  are  denied  legal  council  must  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  their  representation  before 
legislative  bodies  and  courts  of  proper  Juris- 
diction. To  discontinue  or  to  restrict  this 
representation  at  this  time,  would  be  to 
diminish  the  hope  of  America's  poor  for 
a  brighter  future.  I  urge  you  to  continue  the 
present  program  of  providing  full  legal  serv- 
ices to  the  poor. 
Sincerely, 

Albsxt  S.  Bodda, 
California  State  Senator. 

Sacramento,  Calif., 

Jjrtie  19,  1973. 
Representative  William  SmGEm, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C: 

In  floor  action  on  H.R.  7824  piease  make 
every  effort  to  protect  the  rights  of  anti- 
poverty  attorneys  to  represent  clients  before 
legislative  bodies.  I  urge  you  to  oppose  any 
restrictions  not  imposed  on  private  attorney 
representing  more  affluent  cUenta. 

John  L.  Burton, 
CaHfomia  State  Assembly. 

Sacramento,  Calif. 
JiAie  19.  1973. 
Representative  William  STEicxa, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Gentlemen:    Urge    strong    exposition    to 

any  proposal  denying  or  restricting  poverty 

attorneys,   representing  poor   clients  before 

legislative  bodies  (H.R.  7824 — Legal  Services) . 

Charles  Warren, 

California  Assemblyman, 

Sacramento,  Calo-.. 

Jufne  19. 1973. 
Representative  William  Steicer, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Anti-poverty  attorneys  performing  effective 
function   before   California  Legislature.   Be- 
quest they  be  aUowud  to  cofkCinue  to  repre- 
sent eligible  clients  before  legislative  bodies. 
Assemblyman  Ken  Maddt. 

California  Assemblyman. 

Sacramento,  Calif., 

June  19, 1973. 
Representative  William  Steicer, 
CapUolHUl.D.C: 

1.  I  urge  that  anti-poverty  attorneys  be 
allowed  to  represent  eligible  clients  before 
legislative  bodies. 

2. 1  am  strongly  opposed  to  any  restrictions 
not  imposed  on  private  attorneys  represent- 
ing mc»«  affluent  clients. 

John  Vasconcrllos, 
California  Assemblyman. 


Sacramento.  Calif., 

June  19. 1973. 
Representative  William  Steicer, 
Capitol  HiU.  D.C: 
I  strongly  urge: 
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1.  Anti-poverty  attorneys  must  be  allowed 
to  represent  eligible  clients  before  legtelatlve 
bodies. 

2.  Opposition  to  any  restrictions  not  im- 
posed on  private  attometys  representing  more 
affluent  clients. 

Mervtn  M.  Dtmallt, 
Cali/omia  State  Senator. 

Sacramento,  Calif., 

June  19, 1973. 
Representative  Wh-liam  Steicer. 
Capitol  Hill,  Washington.  D.C.: 

H.R.  7824 — Legal  services  corporation  bill 
urge  you  to  oppose  any  amendments  to  H.R. 
7824  which  would  weaken  the  attorney-client 
relationship  now  existing  between  legal  aid 
attorneys  and  low  income  persons  or  restrict 
the  privilege  of  legal  aid  attorneys  to  initiate 
legislative  action  on  behalf  of  low  Income 
persons.  These  legal  aid  attorneys  have  helped 
me  with  Important  bills.  Their  testimony  Is 
usually  of  excellent  quality  and  should  not 
be  artificially  restricted. 

Peter  H.  Behr, 
State  Senator  oj  California. 


GAO  REPORT  REVEALS  ACCOUNT- 
INO  "ADJUSTMENTS"  TO  COVER 
XJP    OVERSPENDING 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  20.  1973 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  pub- 
licly released  a  General  Accounting 
Ofllce  report  whlcli  reveals  that  so- 
called  "adjustments"  were  made  in  ofiB- 
cial  accounting  records  involving  at  least 
$10.6  million.  This  latest  GAO  investiga- 
tion confirms  that  some  Navy  employees 
engaged  in  a  book  Juggling  escapade  to 
cover  up  overspending.  The  GAO  in- 
quiry conducted  at  my  request  confirms 
that  from  1969  to  1972  the  Navy  spent 
$109.7  million  more  than  was  appro- 
priated by  Congress  to  pay  for  personnel 
expenses. 

The  Navy  first  told  Congress  of  this 
overspending  in  January  pursuant  to 
the  Antideflciency  Act.  According  to  the 
Antideficiency  Act,  it  is  a  Federal  crim- 
inal offense  for  anyone  to  "willfully" 
overspend.  The  Navy  in  its  report  to 
Congress  denied  that  any  of  this  over- 
spending was  willful.  However,  former 
Defense  Secretary  Melvin  Laird,  in  a 
letter  accompanying  the  January  report 
to  Congress  said  that  the  overspending 
was  "caused  by  mismanagement,  poor 
judgment,  and  inadequate  or  nonob- 
served  controls  and  personnel  turbulence 
associated  with  the  Southeast  Asia 
conflict." 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  if  overst}ending  is 
not  willful  it  is  still  a  Federal  criminal 
offense  to  make  any  incorrect  entries  in 
any  fiscal  Federal  record.  Some  Navy 
employees  may  have  violated  a  Federal 
criminal  statute  which  prohibits  making 
such  false  entries  in  Federal  records. 
Penalties  for  conviction  for  making  false 
entries  range  from  5  to  10  years  in 
prison  and  $5,000  to  $10,000  in  fines. 
According  to  the  GAO,  during  the  fiscal 
year  1971  the  Navy  estimated  its  cost  of 
transferring  sailors  would  be  $251.4  mil- 
lion. But  when  the  Navy  discovered  that 
only  $241  million  was  available  to  pay 
its  bills,  the  estimated  obligations  were 
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reduced  by  $10.6  to  $240.8  million.  In 
other  words,  someone  tried  to  adjust 
the  books  to  hide  this  overspending. 

I  have  already  requested  the  Justice 
Department  investigation  of  this  entire 
overspending  scandal,  but  have  not  re- 
ceived a  formal  report  from  the  Justice 
Department.  I  understand  that  a  crimi- 
nal investigation  is  underway. 

Neither  the  Congress  nor  the  public 
can  tolerate  any  employee  to  be  juggling 
the  books  and  making  false  entries  to 
cover  up  overspending. 

The  Navy  has  brought  a  Federal  in- 
vestigation of  the  overspending  scandal 
by  the  General  Accounting  Oflflce.  The 
Navy  withheld  documents  from  the  GAO 
that  were  essential  to  conducting  a  com- 
plete inquiry.  Specifically,  the  Navy  re- 
fused to  turn  over  an  Inspector  Gen- 
eral's report  to  the  GAO.  This  is  nothing 
less  than  an  attempt  to  cover  up  the 
involvement  of  Navy  personnel  in  ap- 
parently illegal  activities. 

However,  on  the  basis  of  documents 
the  GAO  was  able  to  examine  they  con- 
cluded that  earlier  Navy  audits  com- 
pleted after  the  overspending  was  dis- 
covered had  been  adequate  and  frank. 

In  addition,  the  GAO  report  reveals 
that  Navy  personnel  accoimts  went  im- 
audited  for  10  years  before  the  over- 
spending came  to  light.  It  is  really  no 
surprise  that  trouble  developed  in  view 
of  the  Navy's  lax  attitude  about  auditing 
the  books.  The  Navy  should  be  in  regular 
periodic  audits  of  all  major  accounts. 
If  regular  auditing  had  occurred  much 
of  this  overspending  and  sulisequent  cov- 
erup  might  not  have  happened. 

For  my  colleagues  information  the 
text  of  the  GAO  report  follows: 

June  7, 1973. 
Hon.  Les  Aspin, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Aspin:  In  accordance  with  yovur 
request  of  December  4,  1972,  and  our  letter 
of  December  19,  1972,  we  reviewed  the  Navy's 
violation  of  the  Antideflciency  Act.  Specifi- 
cally, you  aslied : 

1.  During  what  years  did  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  violate  its  spending  limits?  What 
was  the  amount  of  the  violation  in  dollars 
for  each  fiscal  year? 

2.  In  what  accounts  did  the  violation  of 
the  Antideflciency  Act  occvir? 

3.  Would  the  General  Accounting  Office 
evaluate  the  adequacy,  completeness,  and 
frankness  of  the  Navy's  Internal  reports? 

As  agreed,  we  reviewed  the  Naval  Audit 
Service's  work  relating  to  reported  violations 
of  the  Antideflciency  Act  and  the  Navy's 
actions  to  improve  control  over  the  Military 
Personnel,  Navy  (MPN)  appropriation  In- 
cluding the  Naval  Audit  Service's  audit 
plans.  We  did  not  make  an  Independent  re- 
view of  the  Navy's  obligations  and  expendi- 
tures. 

ANTIDEFICIENCT    ACT  VIOLATIONS 
REPORTED    BY    THE    NAVY 

The  Naval  Audit  Service  identified  possi- 
ble Violations  In  the  MPN  appropriation  in 
November  and  December  1971.  As  a  result, 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  on  April  17, 
1972,  directed  the  Navy  Inspector  General 
to  investigate  whether.  In  fact,  violations 
had  occurred. 

The  Inspector  General's  investigation  con- 
firmed that  violations  had  occiu-red.  In  De- 
cember 1972  the  Navy  submitted  to  the  F>resi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Con- 
gress violation  reports  on  the  MPN  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1969,  1971,  and  1972. 
The  Navy  reported  overobligations  in  the 
MPN  appropriation  of  almost  $110  million, 
as  follows: 
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(Fiscal  year  and  amount  of  violation) 

1969 $7,947 

1971 72,000 

1972 29,789 

Total 109,  736 

As  requested,  we  are  furnishing  the  fol- 
lowing schedule  of  other  Antideficiency  Act 
violations  which  the  Navy  reported  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  in  fiscal  years 

1968  through  1972.  These  violations  occurred 
in  allotments  and  other  fund  subdivisions; 
none  of  the  appropriations  was  over-obli- 
gated in  total. 

APPROPRIATION 

{Fiscal  year  and  amount  of  violation) 
Navy  Stock  Fund 

1966   $99,951 

1968 104,023 

1969   195,405 

1970    21.056 

Total 420,435 

Operation  and  Maintenance 

1965 248,227 

1966   62 

1970   154,378 

Total 402,667 

Shipbuilding  and  Conversion 

1963 _ 296 

1965 14,530 

1966 —  3,945 

1967   12,719 

1970 -— 65,658 

Total   — 97,148 

Claims,  Defense 
1970 6,015 

Family  Housing  Management  Account 

1966  24 

1970 ^ 3,601 

Total — 8,625 

Reserve  Personnel 
1967 310 

Other  Procurement 
1965  - 32 

Total   - 930,232 

Following  is  a  recap  of  the  amount  by  fis- 
cal year. 

Fiscal  year  and  amount  of  violation 

1963 -- - $296 

1965  262,709 

1966 103.982 

1967 13,029 

1968   104,023 

1969   195.405 

1970  — 250.708 

Total 930.232 

Of  the  20  violation  reports  Issued  during 
fiscal  years  196&-72.  only  11  Identified  the 
organization  that  initially  disclosed  the  vio- 
lation. The  Naval  Audit  Service  disclosed 
seven  violations  and  the  activity  receiving 
the  funds  or  Its  authorized  accounting  ac- 
tivity disclosed  four. 

CAUSES   or   VIOLATIONS   IN    MPN   APPROPRIATION 
AND  CORRECTIVE  ACTIONS 

The  basic  cause  of  the  violation  was  the 
separation  of  the  authority  to  create  obliga- 
tions from  the  responsibility  to  control  them. 

The  authority  to  create  obligations  of 
ATPN  appropriations  was  decentralized,  rest- 
ing with  a  multitude  of  officials  who  author- 
ized Individual  pay  and  allowance  entitle- 
ments and  permanent-change-of-station 
travel.  The  responsibility  for  controlling  ob- 
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ligations  was  centralized  in  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel. 

Central  control  was  exercised  by  record- 
ing obligations  against  appropriations  based 
on  estimates  of  such  factors  as  average  per- 
sonnel strength,  average  pay  entitlement, 
and  average  number  and  cost  of  permanent 
moves. 

Much  of  the  data  used  by  the  Navy  in  esti- 
mating the  rate  of  obligation  of  the  MPN 
appropriation  was  erroneous  and  resulted 
in  underestimating  the  rate  of  obligations 
being  incurred.  For  example,  in  estimating 
obligations  for  permanent-change-of-station 
moves  for  fiscal  year  1972.  the  Navy  used 
$755  as  the  average  cost  per  move,  but  the 
average  cost  experienced  was  $986.  As  a  re- 
sult, actual  obligations  significantly  ex- 
ceeded estimated  obligations. 

Because  of  a  lack  of  accurate  and  timely 
feedback  Information  on  obligations  being 
incurred  by  the  field,  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel  did  not  know  that  overobligation 
was  occurring  until  it  was  too  late  to  be 
avoided. 

Prior  to  the  Internal  audit  in  1972  which 
initially  disclosed  apparent  violations  in  the 
MPN  appropriation,  the  last  audit  of  the 
MPN  appropriation  by  the  Naval  Audit  Serv- 
ice was  made  in  1962. 

The  Navy  plans  to  improve  the  data  on 
which  It  bases  its  estimates,  to  Improve  the 
accuracy  and  timeliness  of  feedback  reports, 
and  to  increase  its  internal  audit  coverage. 
Specifically,  the  Navy  has: 

Instituted  improvements  to  increase  the 
accuracy  of  enlisted  and  officer  strength  ac- 
counting. 

Devised  Improved  procedures  to  provide 
more  timely  and  accurate  data  on  which  to 
base  obligations  for  certain  entitlements,  es- 
pecially basic  allowance  for  quarters  and  sub- 
sistence. 

Required  disbursing  officers  to  report 
monthly  to  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 
payments  of  all  pay  and  allowances  for  mili- 
tary personnel.  The  Navy  believes  this  will 
permit  the  comparison  of  estimated  obliga- 
tions with  actual  obligations  In  time  to 
avoid  violations. 

Used  a  more  comprehensive  permanent- 
change-of-station  travel  planning  and  con- 
trol system  to  establish  dollar  controls  over 
move  authorizations.  The  Navy  implemented 
a  computer-assisted  method  to  monitor  the 
controls. 

Established  procedures  to  maintain  up- 
dated cost  tables  for  estimating  permanent- 
change-of -station  travel  obligations. 

Established  a  permanent  staff  of  six  Naval 
Audit  Service  auditors  at  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel.  This  staff  has  undertaken 
audits  of  the  Reserve  Personnel,  Navy  appro- 
priation, the  system  used  to  estimate  ob- 
ligations for  pay  and  allowances,  and  the 
fiscal  year  1973  MPN  appropriation. 

COMMENTS    ON    NAVY    REPORTS    RELATED    TO 
VIOLATIONS 

We  reviewed  the  reports  submitted  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress.  These  re- 
ports were  based  on  Internal  reports  prepared 
by  the  Naval  Audit  Service  and  the  Navy  In- 
spector General. 

Naval  Audit  Service  report 
We  reviewed  the  Naval  Audit  Service  report 
and  the  working  papers  prepared  during  its 
review.  The  Navy  review  was  made  over  a 
7-month  period  by  an  average  of  six  auditors. 
It  appears  that  the  Naval  Audit  Service  re- 
port was  adequate,  complete,  and  frank  about 
the  findings  disclosed  in  Its  working  papers. 
Since  we  did  not  make  an  Independent  re- 
view of  the  Navy's  obligations  and  expendi- 
tures, we  cannot  state  whether  all  violations 
were  discovered. 

Navy  Inspector  General's  report 
We  did  not  have  access  to.  and  therefore 
were  not  able  to  comment  on.  the  Navy  In- 
spector General's  investigation  report  and 
supporting  documentation.  Copies  of  In- 
spectors General's  reports  are  generally  not 
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made  available  to  us.  In  the  past,  we  reported 
similar  restrictions  on  our  access  to  Inspec- 
tors General's  reports  within  the  Department 
of  Defense.  I  discussed  this  matter  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  during  testimony  in  Sep- 
tember 1969  on  our  role  in  auditing  Defense 
expenditures.  The  problem  was  also  men- 
tioned in  our  report  to  the  Congress  on  "In- 
ternal Audit  Activities  In  the  Department  of 
Defense"  (B-132900.  Mar.  8.  1968). 
Navy  reports  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress 

We  reviewed  fiscal  years  1969,  1971,  and 
1972  violation  reports  and  found  no  incon- 
sistencies with  the  Naval  Audit  Service  flnd- 
Ings. 

The  reports  for  fiscal  years  1969  and  1971 
stated  that  several  adjustments  to  estimated 
obligations  were  made  on  the  basis  of  Judg- 
ment without  any  documentary  support  to 
substantiate  or  reconcile  the  obligations  re- 
corded in  the  official  accounting  records.  For 
example,  the  flscal  year  1971  report  stated 
that  estimated  obligations  for  permanent- 
change-of-station  travel  at  June  30,  1971, 
were  $251.4  million.  This  was  decreased  to 
$240.8  million  against  a  fund  availability  of 
$241  million.  The  Navy  indicated  that  no 
documentary  support  existed  for  the  adjust- 
ment. The  Naval  Audit  Service  eliminated 
unsupported  8idjustmeuts  in  determining  the 
amount  of  tiie  apparent  overobligations; 
therefore,  the  unsupported  adjustments  did 
not  affect  the  amount  of  the  overobligation 
reported.  The  Justice  Department  has  been 
asked  to  look  into  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  Navy's  overspending  of  its  MPN 
appropriations. 

We  do  not  plan  to  distribute  this  report 
further    unless   you    agree   or   publicly   an- 
nounce Its  contents.  We  trust  the  informa- 
tion furnished  is  responsive  to  your  request. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller     General     of     the     United 
States. 


DR.  THOMAS  H.  PATERNITI'S 
MOVING  FLAG  DAY  SPEECH 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF   MEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Wednesday,  June  20,  1973 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
16, 1  attended  a  memorable  and  inspiring 
ceremony  in  celebration  of  Flag  Day.  The 
ceremony  was  held  by  the  Metuchen, 
N.J.,  Lodge  No.  1914  of  the  Lenevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

Along  with  my  own  speech.  Dr.  Thom- 
as H.  Patemiti  was  the  main  speaker. 
Dr.  Patemiti,  who  is  the  president  of  the 
Edison  Township  Council,  gave  an  elo- 
quent speech  which  stressed  the  patriot- 
ism we  all  strongly  felt  as  we  honored 
Flag  Day. 

I  also  was  happy  to  attend  Flag  Day 
at  the  Woodbridge,  N.J.,  Lodge  No.  2116 
on  June  17.  A  fine  welcome  was  given 
by  Mr.  David  Smith,  the  exalted  leader, 
and  the  chairman,  Mr.  Norman  Nagy, 
beautifully  expressed  his  views  on  Amer- 
icanism. 

I  would  like  to  share  Dr.  Patemiti's 
speech  with  my  colleagues: 

Speech  by  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Paterniti 

I  am  honored  and  delighted  to  come  be- 
fore the  Metuchen  Elks  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments honoring  our  flag  on  Flag  Day.  and 
the  phrase  that  is  associated  with  it  called 
"patriotism." 
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A  nations  flag  Is  a  stirring  sight  as  it  flies 

A  nation's  flag  is  a  stirring  sight  as  it  flies 
design  stands  for  the  country's  land.  Its  peo- 
ple, its  government,  and  Its  Ideals.  A  country's 
flag  can  stir  people  to  joy,  to  courage,  and 
to  sacriflce.  Many  men  and  women  have  died 
to  protect  their  national  flags  from  dis- 
honor and  disgrace.  Every  citizen  should 
know  how  to  honor  his  nation's  flag.  If  some- 
one loves  his  flag,  in  bis  heart  he  is  a  patriot. 

Patriotism  means  love  of  country.  The 
term  comes  from  Greek  and  latin  words 
which  mean  father.  Patriotism  includes  ad- 
miration and  even  love  for  the  fatherland, 
and  for  the  customs  and  traditions  of  the 
coimtry.  It  means  attachment  to  the  land 
and  the  people,  and  devotion  to  the  com- 
munity's welfare. 

Most  men  and  women  Identify  themselves 
with  the  country  of  their  birth.  They  have 
the  sense  of  belonging  to  that  country  and 
supporting  its  principles  and  institutions. 
At  the  same  time,  immigrants  from  other 
lands  frequently  learn  to  feel  patriotism  or 
appreciation  for  their  adopted  country  far 
beyond  that  the  of  average  citizen  who  has 
always  lived  In  that  country.  This  love  of 
one's  adopted  country  is  especially  true  of 
persons  who  have  fled  the  restrictions  and 
controls  of  a  dictatorship  to  a  free  country. 
These  citizens  often  make  unusual  sacri- 
fices for  their  new  homeland. 

Patriotism  is  a  natural  attitude  of  aU 
normal  men  and  women  in  practically  all 
countries.  We  can  see  how  universal  this 
feeling  Is  from  the  prominence  that  the  sub- 
ject of  patriotism  occupies  in  the  literature 
of  western  nations. 

The  British  poet.  Sir  Walter  Scott  In  a 
poem  wrote: 

"Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

"This  is  my  owr.  my  native  land'. 
Whose  heart  bath  ne'er  within  him  burn'd. 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  tiu-n'd. 
Prom  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand." 

Now  why  and  how  has  the  flag  become 
such  a  great  symbol  among  men?  If  we  go 
back  In  history,  the  Egyptians  flew  the  flrst 
flaglike  symbols  many  thousands  of  years 
ago.  They  did  this  hoping  that  the  Gods 
would  help  tlxpm  in  battle. 

Flags  became  important  in  battle  for  many 
reasons.  When  soldiers  carried  them,  generals 
watched  the  flags  to  see  where  their  men 
were  and  the  direction  the  wind  blew  so  that 
they  could  direct  their  arrows.  If  the  soldier 
carrying  the  flag  was  killed  or  wounded,  other 
men  would  rush  to  keep  it  flying.  If  the  flag 
was  captured  many  soldiers  would  give  up 
the  flght. 

There  are  many  flags  besides  national  ones. 
Some  flags  stand  for  presidents,  kings,  queens 
or  organizations  such  as  the  Boy  Scouts  or 
the  Red  Cross.  Some  are  used  to  send  mes- 
sages. 

The  stars  and  stripes  Is  the  most  popular 
name  for  the  red.  white  and  blue  national 
flag  of  the  United  States.  No  one  knows  where 
the  name  came  from.  The  stars  and  stripes 
stands  for  the  land,  the  people,  the  govern- 
ment and  the  ideals  of  the  United  States. 

No  one  knows  who  designed  our  flag  or 
who  made  the  flrst  one.  Congressman  Francis 
Hopkinson  claimed  he  designed  It  and  some 
historians  believe  that  Betsy  Ross  made  It. 
There  are  no  records  to  show  why  Congress 
chose  the  colors  red,  white  and  blue. 

The  first  stars  and  stripes  was  flown  dur- 
ing the  war  of  1812  at  Fort  McHenry.  It  had  15 
stars  and  15  stripes  representing  the  15 
states.  By  the  time  of  the  Mexican  War.  we 
had  28  stars.  During  the  Spanish  American 
War  it  was  45  stars.  World  War  I  it  was  48 
stars,  as  well  as  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
war. 

Today  under  a  flag  of  50  stars  this  nation 
has  grown  Into  the  leadership  of  the  free 
world,  and  for  every  star  of  the  50  In  Old 
Glory,  there  Is  a  colorful  state  flag  symboliz- 
ing the  diversity  and  the  harmony  of  the 
broad  union  they  represent. 
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HH.  8510 


HON.  ANGaO  D.  RONCALLO 

OP   MTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  20,  1973 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  bill  H.R.  8510.  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Authorization 
Act,  1974,  is  considered,  I  plan  to  offer 
an  amendment  which  would  forbid  NSP 
to  use  appropriated  funds  to  conduct  or 
support  live  fetus  research. 

I  ask  to  have  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  my  amendment 
to  insure  its  consideration  under  Rule 
XXTIT,  clause  6,  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House.  The  text  follows: 
Amendment  to  HJl.  8610.  as  Reported,  Of- 

FEBEO  BT  MS.  RONCALLO   OF  NEW  TORK 

Page  11,  Insert  after  line  14  the  following 
new  section: 
Sec.  9.  No  funds — 

(1)  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
this  Act  to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  or 

(2)  heretofore  appropriated  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  remaining 
available  to  It  for  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture, 

may  be  iised  to  conduct  or  support  research 
In  the  United  States  or  abroad  on  a  human 
fetus  which  Is  outside  the  womb  of  Its 
mother  and  which  has  a  ideating  heart. 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  section  accord- 
ingly. 


NATURAL  GAS  RATES 


HON.  LES  ASPIN  I 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20.  1973 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Conti- 
nental Oil  Co.  has  quietly  told  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  that  they  believe 
that  all  new  natural  gas  should  sell  for 
at  least  75  to  80  cents  per  thousand  cubic 
feet — at  least  three  times  today's  average 
price. 

Continental's  scheme  was  outlined  in 
a  formal  response  to  a  new  proposed  FPC 
rule  designed  to  establish  a  nationwide 
rate  system  to  replace  existing  rates 
which  were  determined  on  a  regional 
basis.  Mr.  Speaker,  Continental's  pro- 
posal is  a  multiblllion  profit  grab.  If  the 
FPC  ever  approves  an  80-cent  rate  it  will 
create  mind-boggling  windfall  profits  for 
gas  producers.  Such  a  decision  would  be 
one  of  the  smelliest  deals  ever  permitted 
by  a  Federal  regulatory  agency. 

According  to  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion ofBcials,  the  average  cost  per  thou- 
sand feet  of  gas  in  interstate  commerce 
is  now  almost  25  cents.  But.  the  FPC  did 
approve  a  new  wellhead  price  of  45  cents 
for  three  producers.  The  recent  FPC 
ruling  wUl  probably  permit  one  com- 
pany— Tenneco — to  receive  a  48-percent 
return  on  equity  investment. 

If  natural  gas  prices  rise  from  ap- 
proximately 25  to  75  cents,  it  will  cost 
consumers  an  incredible  $7.5  bflllon  an- 
nually. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  the 
basic  controversy  siu'rounding  natural 
gas  prices  is  whether  natm-al  gas  prices 
should  be  equal  to  the  price  of  other  fuels 
like  No.  2  fuel  oil  and  ssmthetic  gases  or 
if  gas  prices  should  be  based  on  the  cost 
of  production  plus  a  reasonable  profit. 

Traditionally,  the  FPC,  and  particu- 
larly the  FPC  staff,  has  favored  gas  prices 
based  on  cost  plus  15-percent  return  on 
equity.  But,  allegedly  to  stimulate  pro- 
duction the  gas  producers  are  seeking 
higher  prices — eventually  equal  to  the 
price  of  fuel  oil  and  other  forms  of  gas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  natural 
gas  prices  should  be  based  on  the  cost 
of  production  plus  a  reasonable  profit. 

Even  a  15-percent  rate  of  return  is 
an  extremely  good  deal  for  gas  produc- 
ers. Last  year's  rates  of  return  in  manu- 
facturing averaged  12.1  percent  and 
rates  of  return  in  nonmanufacturing 
were  10.5  percent. 

Not  only  is  Continental  Oil  seeking 
the  75  to  80  cents  price  for  new  gas, 
but  they  sdso  propose  that  natural  gas 
prices  be  hiked  by  1974  to  the  cost  of 
No.  2  fuel  oil.  By  1975  Continental  pro- 
poses to  adjust  gas  prices  upward  to  a 
figure  10  to  15  percent  above  No.  2  fuel 
oil  prices. 

Continental  is  asking,'  for  nothing 
less  than  a  hcense  to  steal — robbing  cchi- 
sumers  by  holding  out  the  hope  that 
hi^er  prices  will  increase  production. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  buy 
the  gas  producer's  arguments  that 
higher  prices  are  needed  to  stimulate 
exploration  smd  production. 

In  a  recent  case  the  FPC  staff  reported 
that  35  cents — ^not  80  cents— would 
guarantee  a  rate  of  15  percent,  which 
by  anybody's  standards  is  a  handsome 
profit. 

What  the  gas  producers  are  propos- 
ing is  nothing  less  than  highway  rob- 
bery— bilking  consumers  for  billions 
while  making  windfall  profits  for  them- 
selves. The  Continental  proposal  follows: 
[Before    the    Federal    Power    Commission, 

Docket  No.  R-389-BJ 
Comments  or  Continential  Oil  Company 

(Just  and  Reasonable  National  Rates  for 
Future  Sales  of  Natural  Oas  from  Wells 
Commenced  on  or  After  January  1,  1973.) 

Now  comes  Continental  Oil  Company 
(Continental),  and  respectfully  submits 
these  Comments  In  response  to  the  Com- 
mission's Notice  of  Proposed  RiUemaklng 
and  Order  Prescribing  Procedures,  Issued 
AprU  11,  1973.  Continental  Joins  in  Response 
of  Indicated  Producer  Respondents  filed 
herein.  Continental  further  shows  as  follows: 


The  Commission  should  set  a  single  uni- 
form national  price  applicable  to  all  new 
gas  produced  In  the  continental  United 
States.  A  single  nationwide  price  will  be 
more  effective  than  several  varying  area 
prices  in  promoting  the  supply  of  gas 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  gas 
shortage  is  a  nationwide  problem.  Pipelines 
serve  different  marlKet  areas  from  the  same 
areas  of  production,  and,  conversely,  differ- 
ent areas  of  production  supply  gas  to  the 
same  market  areas.  The  widespread  inter- 
connection of  pipeline  facilities  throiigh- 
out  the  country  has  destroyed  the  historic 
differentiation  of  producing  areas  which  may 
In  the  past  have  reflected  different  field  prices 
for  the  gas  produced  hi  such  areas. 
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n. 

Although  the  Commission  still  appears  to 
accept  the  concept  of  lower  prices  for  flow- 
ing gas.  Continental  submits  that  continua- 
tion of  differentials  in  prices  for  flowing  gas 
wUl  faU  to  provide  the  supply  Incentive 
which  the  Commission  seelcs.  The  Commis- 
sion should  expand  the  scope  of  the  pres- 
ent proceeding  to  set  a  higher  nationwide 
price  for  all  gas,  reflecting  the  commodity 
value  of  aU  gas.  wherever  produced  and 
whenever  discovered.  Just  as  there  is  no 
justification  for  continuing  different  area 
prices  for  newly  discovered  gas,  depending 
solely  on  the  happenstance  of  the  geographic 
areas  on  which  the  gas  is  produced,  so  there 
is  no  Justification  for  continuing  a  regulatory 
scheme  of  lower  prices  for  Sowing  gas,  which 
is  dependent  solely  on  the  happenstance  of 
when  the  gas  was  first  committed  to  con- 
tract or  sold  in  interstate  commerce.  The 
real  incentive  will  come  from  prices  received 
from  flowing  gas,  not  from  prices  received 
from  relatively  smaller  sales  at  a  given  time 
from  newly  discovered  gas. 

Continental  does  not  suggest  that,  absent 
regulation  over  sales  of  gas  In  Interstate 
commerce,  such  sales  should  be  at  prices  in 
excess  of  existing  contractual  obligations. 
Even  under  the  present  scheme  of  regiilation. 
existing  contract  prices  would  hold  down  the 
level  of  prices  on  flowing  gas.  However,  the 
Commission  should  not  further  depress  these 
prices  by  maintaining  a  series  of  flowing 
gas  rates  at  levels  lower  than  the  commod- 
ity value  of  gas  as  determined  in  this 
proceeding. 

Producers  should  be  free  to  amend  their 
contracts  to  obtain  whatever  the  market 
or  commodity  value  of  gas  may  be.  If  the 
Commission  is  reaUy  concerned  about  In- 
centive, Continental  submits  there  would 
be  a  substantial  incentive  to  producers  to 
continue  and  extend  gas  exploration  and 
production  if  all  gas  were  to  command  a 
single  commodity  value,  regardless  of  vin- 
tage or  location. 

ni. 

In  the  Response  of  Indicated  Producer 
Respondents  herein,  the  producers  have  sub- 
mitted some  cost  studies  reflecting  the  most 
reliable  cost  determination  that  can  be  made 
for  a  nationwide  price  of  new  gas.  These  cost 
determinations  are  compelled  by  the  Com- 
missions use  of  the  Staff's  cost  computa- 
tions as  appendix  material  in  the  Notice 
setting  this  proceeding.  However,  Contin- 
ental submits  that  all  cost  determinations 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  nationwide 
gas  rates  are  Inherently  Invalid  and  un- 
reliable. The  Commission  should  abandon 
the  cost  standard  even  as  a  "point  of  de- 
parture" tot  setting  producer  rates.  If  any 
meaningful  determination  of  rates  Is  to  be 
made.  The  past  nineteen  years  of  producer 
rate  regulation  have  more  than  amply  dem- 
onstrated the  hoUowness  of  cost-deter- 
mined rates  and  the  faUure  of  such  rates 
In  providing  valid  producer  prices.  The  gas 
shortage  today  Is  proof  of  the  error  In  try- 
ing to  determine  producer  rate  on  any 
basis  of  costs. 

Inherently  the  producing  Industry  is  not 
susceptible  of  meaningful  or  valid  costing. 
because  of  its  joint  product  nature  and  be- 
cause of  the  difficulties  of  allocating  Indi- 
rect or  Joint  costs  and  undeflnable  costs  such 
as  dry  bole  expenses,  to  either  oil  or  gas  pro- 
duction. Moreover,  producers  do  not  sell 
either  oU  or  gas  on  the  basis  of  costs.  Such 
cost  determinations  as  the  Cominisslon  has 
made  in  the  past  has  failed  to  have  any 
significance  In  terms  of  incentive  or  assur- 
ance of  supply. 

Any  rate  determination  In  this  proceed- 
ing should  be  t>aaed  upon  the  commodity 
value  of  gas,  rather  than  on  a  "cost"  basis. 
Determination  of  the  commodity  value  of 
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gas  requires  consideration  of  intrastate  field 
prices  and  prices  of  alternate  fuels,  includ- 
ing LNG,  SNO,  and  gas  produced  from  coal. 
The  commodity  value  of  gas  is  unaffected  by 
any  cost  determination,  even  assuming  that 
siich  determination  could  be  made  proper- 
ly and  with  reasonable  reliability. 

IV. 

The  nationwide  price  for  gas  determined 
in  this  proceeding  must  be  not  less  than 
the  commodity  value  of  natural  gas  com- 
pared to  alternate  fuels,  Including  LNG, 
SNG,  and  coal  gas.  The  costs  of  such  alter- 
nate fuels  wUl  vary  from  at  least  75<  per 
Mcf,  to  perhaps  more  than  $2.00  per  Mcf 
with  respect  to  new  supplies  of  SNG  and 
coal  gas. 

One  of  the  factors  in  the  present  gas 
shortage  Is  the  decline  In  exploration  and 
production  throughout  the  Industry.  This 
decline  has  been  aggravated,  if  not  caused, 
by  loss  of  confidence  in  regulated  gas  prices 
and  the  application  of  unreallstically  low 
prices  over  the  past  decades.  The  gas  short- 
age has  also  been  the  result  of  a  long  im- 
balance between  supply  and  demand,  under 
conditions  which  encouraged  artificially 
high  demand  of  gas  in  relation  to  other 
fuels.  The  artificially  low  price  for  natural 
gas  compared  to  other  fuels  has  caused  a 
greater  Increase  In  demand  for  natural  gas 
than  could  be  met  by  past  and  existing  sup- 
ply levels.  One  function  of  the  Commission's 
action  in  setting  a  realistic  national  price 
for  gas,  based  upon  Its  commodity  value, 
should  be  to  depress  the  demand  for  gas 
in  relation  to  the  demand  for  other  fuels. 
Strong  Commission  action  is  needed  to 
bring  the  price  of  natural  gas  up  to  the 
price  of  equivalent  alternate  fuels  so  that 
the  demand  may  be  shifted  among  these 
fuels  and  away  from  natural  gas.  The  Com- 
mission should  not  shirk  from  determining 
a  significantly  higher  price  from  natural  gas, 
but  should  grasp  the  opportunity  to  per- 
mit realistic  economic  accommodation  of 
supply    in    relation    to    demand. 

Considering  all  of  the  data  and  informa- 
tion before  the  Commission,  including  that 
presented  as  part  of  the  Response  of  In- 
dicated Producer  Respondents  herein,  Con- 
tinental submits  that  a  nationwide  price 
for  new  gas  should  be  determined  by  the 
Commission  at  not  less  than  75-80<  per 
Mcf.  The  Commission  should  determine  such 
price  level  and  adjust  the  same  on  an  an- 
nual basis  in  accordance  with  the  indica- 
tions at  the  end  of  each  year  as  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  nationwide  price  in  promot- 
ing further  exploration  and  development. 

Any  price  applicable  to  current  or  future 
sales  of  gas  must  be  assured  to  remain  ap- 
plicable to  such  sales  without  reduction  at 
a  later  time,  if  the  price  is  to  afford  any  en- 
couragement to  producers  to  commit  them- 
selves to  further  exploration  and  develop- 
ment efforts.  If  the  price  at  the  end  of  one 
year's  experience  has  not  brought  forth  suf- 
ficient supplies,  then  the  Commission  should 
promptly  further  Increase  the  price.  While 
some  trial  and  error  may  be  Involved  In  de- 
terminating the  sufficiency  of  76-80#  nation- 
wide prices  at  this  time,  Continental  submits 
that  anything  less  than  this  price  will  be  in- 
sufficient. This  price  wUl  provide  at  least  some 
new  Incentive  over  present  levels,  which  Con- 
tinental has  pointed  out  for  years  to  be 
wholly  Inadequate. 

The  75-80C  nationwide  price  for  naturaPgas 
is  far  below  the  current  and  projected  levels 
of  prices  for  LNG  and  SNG.  This  price  is 
related  directly  to  the  cost  of  No.  2  fuel  oil, 
as  set  forth  in  the  Statement  of  R.  E.  Gal- 
braith  submitted  herewith.  As  there  shown. 
No.  2  fuel  oil  provides  the  best  basis  for  a 
realistic  price  for  an  alternate  fuel  at  this 
time.  No.  2  fuel  oil  represents  a  larger  source 
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of  alternate  fuel  than  LNG  and  SNG.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  annual  adjustment  of  this 
nationwide  price,  the  75-80^  price  should  be 
adjusted  within  one  year  to  bring  It  up  to 
the  level  of  fuel  oil  then  prevailing.  By  1975 
the  price  should  be  further  adjusted  to  allow 
a  10-15%  premium  over  the  equivalent  price 
of  No.  2  fuel  oil  (or  other  alternate  fuel  used 
as  the  comparative  standard),  to  recognize 
the  premium  value  of  natural  gas  over  fuel 
oil.  This  gradual  adjustment  wUl  permit  con- 
sumers to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
changes  In  natural  gas  price  over  the  next 
two  years. 

Continental  submits  that  the  establishment 
of  a  nationwide  price  for  natural  gas  in  the 
VS-SO?'  range,  with  adjustments  as  set  forth 
above,  will  more  properly  reflect  the  com- 
modity value  of  gas  and  will  provide  strong 
encouragement  to  producers  to  find  and  de- 
velop substantial  additional  supplies  of  gas. 
This  additional  finding  effort  and  the  effect 
of  such  price  levels  on  the  demand  for  gas 
will  operate  together  to  bring  the  supply  of 
gas  into  balance  with  the  demand, 
v. 

Communications  concerning  this  proceed- 
ing should  be  addressed  to  the  following: 

Tom  Burton,  Attorney,  Continental  Oil 
Company,  P.O.  Box  2197.  Houston,  Texas 
77002.  Telephone:  (713)  225-1511. 


WHAT  IS  COMMUNISM- 
CHAPTER  IV 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  20,  1973 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
part  of  my  continuing  weekly  series,  I  am 
today  examining  yet  another  aspect  of 
communism  as  a  system  and  ideology. 
In  relationship  to  last  week's  installment 
on  the  role  of  the  state,  today  I  will 
explore  the  use  of  violent  and  nonviolent 
revolution  as  another  tool  or  aspect  of 
the  communism  systemic  whole. 

IV 

Marxism-Leninism  views  the  state  in 
a  capitalist  society  as  a  tool  of  oppres- 
sion under  the  control  of  the  bour- 
geoisie— capitalist — class.  Since  the  state 
is  inherently  evil,  and  since  the  prole- 
tariat— workers — caimot  improve  their 
lot  until  the  capitalist  state  is  destroyed, 
communism  concentrates  a  great  deal  of 
effort  on  ways  and  means  to  bring  the 
state  under  proletarian  control.  In  ef- 
fect, communism  declares  war  upon  the 
capitalist  state  and  assumes  the  right  to 
undermine,  seize,  or  otherwise  overthrow 
the  state  through  lx)th  violent  or  non- 
violent means. 

Marx  believed  that  a  major  effect  of 
capitalism  has  been  the  concentration  of 
the  proletariat  into  a  powerful  group  of 
urban  factory  workers.  This  phenomenon 
actually  contributes  to  the  eventual  and 
inevitable  destruction  of  capitalism  by 
forcing  oppressed  workers  closely  to- 
gether thereby  causing  them  to  unite 
to  throw  off  their  bonds  of  tyranny. 
Since  the  proletariat  is  the  exploited 
class  in  the  capitalist  system  and  there- 
fore fulfills  the  role  of  the  antithesis  In 
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the  dialectical  process  of  human  devel- 
opment— see  "What  is  Communism,  Les- 
son I"  for  further  explanation  of  the 
dialectic — the  proletariat  is  the  group 
that  must  ultimately  bring  about  the 
destruction  of  the  capitalist  state.  How- 
ever, since  the  state  is  the  tool  of  the 
capitaUst  class  and  hence  will  attempt 
to  maintain  itself  by  every  means  at  its 
command,  the  proletariat  must  be  pre- 
pared to  use  whatever  force  or  method  is 
required  to  achieve  its  end.  Even  though 
communism  is  inevitable — again  the  re- 
ference to  the  Marxian  dialectic — rev- 
olution is  to  be  regarded  as  the  mid- 
wife to  make  the  birth  of  communism 
possible. 

Lenin,  in  expanding  on  Marx's  ideas, 
considered  armed  revolt  the  chief  means 
for  seizing  of  power  by  the  workers. 
However,  he  never  excluded  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  peaceful  nonviolent  ap- 
proach to  revolutionary  transition.  It 
was  his  view  that  the  working  class 
would  prefer  to  seize  power  peacefully 
and  that  it  should  do  so  if  circumstances 
occurred  whereby  the  bourgeoisie  did  not 
have  the  recourse  to  defend  their  special 
privileges  by  force  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment. 

Lenin  felt  that  the  Communists  should 
utilize  to  a  maximum  extent  the  legal 
avenues  available  to  the  proletariat  in 
their  effort  to  seize  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment. He  believed,  for  example,  that 
under  certain  circumstances  it  might  be 
possible  to  effect  the  transition  to  so- 
cialism by  peaceful  means  whereby  the 
working  class,  the  peasantry,  broad 
cii-cles  of  the  intelligentsia,  and  "progres- 
sive" forces  would  gain  a  solid  major- 
ity in  the  parliament  or  governing  body 
and  then  transform  it  from  an  organ  of 
bourgeois  democracy  into  an  instrument 
of  the  people.  Guided  and  controlled  by 
the  Communist  Party,  the  people's 
democratic  regimes  created  by  violent 
or  nonviolent  revolutionary  means  would 
be  in  effect  democratic  dictatorships — 
also  known  as  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat. 

Of  course,  the  degree  of  sharpness  in 
tlie  class  struggle,  and  the  use  or  nonuse 
of  violence  in  the  revolutionary  systemic 
transformation  would  depend  entirely 
upon  the  degree  of  resistance  to  change 
by  the  exploiter — capitalist — class.  In 
countries  where  capitalism  is  strong  and 
where  it  controls  a  powerful  mihtaiy-in- 
dustrial  complex,  a  very  sharp  and  hos- 
tile class  struggle  would  result.  In  such 
cases,  violence  in  the  form  of  terrorism, 
assassinations,  rioting  and  insurrection, 
subversion,  and  other  tactics  to  wear 
down  the  state  would  be  in  order. 

Marx  and  Lenin  firmly  believed  that 
all  nations  would  someday  come  to  com- 
munism. Taking  into  account  the  pecu- 
liar institutions  and  customs  of  each 
coimtry,  the  only  question  remaining 
was  the  method  of  acliieving  this  end. 
Revolution— peaceful  and  violent — is  a 
key  factor  in  the  Communist  game  plan. 
The  next  chapter  shall  take  a  detailed 
look  at  the  use  of  parliamentary  tactics 
as  a  tool  of  peaceful  revolution ;  or,  when 
a  legislator  is  not  a  legislator. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  Robert  C.  Byro.  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edwaid 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  God,  who  at  creation  brought 
order  out  of  chaos  and  light  out  of  dark- 
ness, we  beseech  Thee  to  bring  order  out 
of  the  chaos  of  our  present  world.  Send 
Thy  pure  light  to  illuminate  the  dark- 
ness of  man's  despair  and  doubt.  Give 
us  grace  and  wisdom  to  distinguish  be- 
tween light  and  darkness,  good  and  evil, 
truth  and  falsehood.  Grant  unto  us  who 
labor  here  a  holy  discernment  to  know 
and  to  do  Thy  will.  "Take  from  our  souls 
the  strain  and  stress;  and  let  our  ordered 
lives  confess,  the  beauty  of  Thy  peace." 

Through  Him  who  is  the  Light  of  the 
world.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OP   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  2t,  1973. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarUy  sbsent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties.  I  appoint  Hon.  RoBaxT  C. 
Btro,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Cbalr 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  thereupon  took 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Wednesday,  Jime  20, 
1973.  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  diu-ing  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  Mayo  J.  Thompson,  of 


ILeoislative  day  of  Monday.  June  18, 1973) 

Texas,  to  be  a  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sioner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  under  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, will  be  stated. 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Mayo  J.  Thomp- 
son, of  Texas,  to  be  a  Federal  Trade 
Commissioner  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
7  years  from  September  26.  1968. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  desire  recognition? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  my  time. 


LAND  USE  POLICY  AND  PLANNING 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDBINT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  resume  the  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  business,  S.  268,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  268,  to  establish  a  national  land  use 
policy,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  grants  to  assist  the  States 
to  develop  and  Implement  State  land  use 
programs,  to  coordinate  Federal  programs 
and  policies  which  have  a  land  use  impact, 
to  coordinate  planning  and  management  of 
Federal  lands  and  planning  and  management 
of  adjacent  non-Federal  lands,  and  to  estab- 
lish an  Office  of  Land  tJse  Policy  Adminis- 
tration in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bilL 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
amendment  No.  244  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  ,  on  which  there 
is  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour,  with  the 
vote  to  occur  no  later  than  10  a.m.  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  time  to  be  taken  out  of  the  alloca- 
tion of  time  to  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quortun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  amend- 
ment No.  244  is  designed  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  specific  language  needed  to  pro- 
pose changes  which  its  proponents  be- 
lieve will  be  clearly  in  the  public  in- 
terest. In  dealing  with  legislation  which 
has  such  far-reaching  effects  as  this  one 
will,  and  which  makes  projections  that 
will  carry  into  the  future  great  caution 
must  be  exercised.  As  the  Senators 
know  this  bill  would  create  land  use 
policy  boards  in  each  of  the  50  States 
and  would  require  an  inventory  of  the 
present  uses  of  all  the  privately  owned 
land  to  determine  what  areas  are  of 
critical  environmental  concern.  This  in- 
cludes the  determination  of  what  the 
future  needs  of  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try may  be  insofar  as  their  requirements 
for  food  and  fiber,  recreational  areas, 
esthetic  values  and  whatever  else  may 
be  designated.  These  subjective  criteria 
imposed  upon  the  States  make  it  nearly 
impossible  for  any  State  to  discharge 
what  might  be  expected  of  it  by  those 
who  have  drafted  this  bill. 

It  is  with  that  thought  in  mind  that  we 
offer  this  proposal  to  modify  the  lan- 
guage contained  on  page  121. 1  am  read- 
ing from  subsection  (i),  beginning  on 
page  120: 

"Areas  of  critical  environmental  concern" 
means  areas  as  defined  and  designated  by  the 
State  on  non-Federal  lands  where  uncon- 
trolled or  incompatible  development  could 
result  In  damage  to  the  environment,  life 
or  property,  or  the  long  term  public  Inter- 
est which  Is  of  more  than  local  significance. 

The  section  continues: 

Such  areas,  subject  to  State  definition  of 
their  extent,  shall  Include — 

(1)  "Fragile  or  historic  lands"  where  un- 
controlled or  incompatible  development  could 
result  in  irreversible  damage  to  Important 
historic,  cultural,  scientific,  or  esthetic  values 
or  natural  systems  which  are  of  more  than 
local  significance,  such  lands  to  Include 
shorelands  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams;  rare 
or  valuable  ecosystems  and  geological  forma- 
tions; significant  wUdllfe  habitats;  and 
unique  scenic  or  historic  areas; 

(2)  "Natural  hazard  lands"  where  uncon- 
trolled or  incompatible  development  could 
unreasonably  endanger  life  and  property, 
such  lands  to  Include  flood  plains  and  £ireas 
frequently  subject  to  weather  disasters,  areas 
of  unstable  geological,  ice,  or  snow  forma- 
tions, and  areas  with  high  seismic  or  volcanic 
activity; 

(3)  "Renewable  resource  lands"  where  un- 
controlled or  incompatible  development 
which  results  in  the  loss  or  reduction  of  con- 
tinued long-raiage  productivity  could  en- 
danger future  water,  food,  and  fiber  require- 
ments of  more  than  local  concern,  such  lands 
to  include  watershed  lands,  aquifers  and 
aquifer  recharge  areas,  significant  agricul- 
tural and  grazing  lands,  and  forest  lands;  and 

(4)  such  additional  areas  as  the  State  de- 
termines to  be  of  critical  environmental  con- 
cern. 
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Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  the  debate  of  yesterday  on 
the  Johnston  amendment,  and  I  ask  that 
they  recall  the  objections  that  were 
raised  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  to  this  sort  of  guideline  being 
made  part  of  the  law. 

We  believe  that  in  the  phrase  "uncon- 
trolled or  incompatible,"  we  should  delete 
the  word  "or"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "and,"  so  that  this  section 
would  read  "uncontrolled  and  incompat- 
ible development."  This  would  require 
that  the  definition  of  the  "areas  of  criti- 
cal environmental  concern"  is  to  be  ap- 
plied only  where  there  is  the  possibility 
of  uncontrolled  and  incompatible  de- 
velopment. 

These  are  subjective  tests.  I  suggest 
that  when  we  try  to  envision  what  the 
long-range  public  interest  of  a  people 
might  be,  we  are  dealing  in  a  highly 
speculative  area.  Who  knows  what  the 
long-range  public  interest  of  the  people 
is? 

I  suspect  that  15  years  ago,  we  might 
well  have  considered  that  it  would  be  in 
the  long-range  public  interest  if  every 
person  In  this  coimtry  owned  an  auto- 
mobile, as  we  were  thinking  about  how 
to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  people 
in  this  country.  Yet,  today,  with  our  in- 
creasing concern  about  air  pollution,  we 
recognize  that  history's  goals  and  values 
could  indeed  render  a  greater  disservice 
to  us  today  than  would  result  by  a  re- 
striction toeing  placed  upon  these  things. 
So  wlienever  we  talk  about  the  long- 
range  public  interest,  I  think  we  must 
recognize  that,  at  very  best,  it  Is  ex- 
tremely dilScult  to  know  what  the  long- 
range  public  interest  might  be. 

Let  me  suggest  another  possibility,  to 
illustrate  my  point.  There  is  concern — 
and  rightly  so — for  cleaning  up  the  en- 
vironment, for  improving  the  quality  of 
the  air  and  the  water,  and  for  seeing 
that  the  countryside  is  as  beautiful  as 
we  can  make  it.  In  accomplishing  some 
of  these  things,  we  have  had  to  impose 
restrictions  or  limitations  on  develop- 
ment in  this  country.  I  would  suggest 
that  if  indeed  we  were  to  find,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  our  acticms  in  seeking  to 
achieve  these  goals,  that  we  would  so 
weaken  America  insofar  as  its  defense 
Is  concerned  and  that  at  some  later  date 
we  would  fall  prey  to  the  aggressive  de- 
signs of  a  foreign  enemy  and  lose  this 
Republic,  historians  might  look  back  and 
say  in  trying  to  bring  about  the  good  life 
for  all  Americans  in  this  country,  Amer- 
ica went  overboard  and  failed  to  imder- 
stand  and  to  comprehend  the  threat  that 
people  in  other  countries  and  dictators 
with  aggressive  designs  posed  upon  the 
security  of  Americans.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting for  a  moment  that  this  is  likely 
to  happen.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  any 
of  us  know  what  might  happen. 

I  do  say  that  I  think  it  is  extremely 
difBcult  to  know  what  may  be  in  the 
best  long-range  public  interest  of  all 
Americans.  I  think  those  are  goals  and 
objectives  that  we  have  to  redefine  from 
time  to  time,  based  upon  the  experi- 
ence that  takes  place  every  day  of  our 
lives. 

I  hope  we  might  recognize  in  this 
language,  when  we  go  so  far  as  to  in- 
clude guidelines  that  are  as  broad  as 
these,  that  we  now  should  stop  and  ask 


ourselves,  "Do  we  find  it  in  the  interest 
of  this  country  to  spell  out  as  precisely 
as  is  done  in  this  language  exactly  what 
the  States  must  do  in  implementing  this 
land  use  bill,  if  and  when  it  becomes 
law?" 

So  our  second  suggestion,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  be  that  we  strike,  in  appro- 
priate places,  the  word  "could"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "would." 

Our  reason  for  doing  that  is  that  the 
word  "could"  is  too  subjective;  almost 
anything  could  happen.  I  think  what 
Americans  want  to  forestall  is  the  clear 
likelihood  that  something  will  happen. 
For  that  reason  it  seems  indicated  to  me 
that  we  should  make  this  change.  We 
should  strike  "could"  and  insert  the  word 
"would"  so  as  to  limit,  restrict,  and 
bring  into  sharper  focus  those  precise 
actions  which  in  om:  judgment  will  un- 
doubtedly result  in  a  situation  that  we 
find  not  acceptable.  This  can  be  achieved 
by  striking  the  word  "could"  and  In- 
serting the  word  "would." 

Now,  part  (C)  of  this  amendment  is 
to  strike  the  words  "or  the  long-term 
interest."  As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  pub- 
lic interest  is  something  that  is  in  con- 
stant change.  History  has  demonstrated 
time  after  time,  as  the  dust  of  this  cen- 
tury settles  over  the  country  and  the 
world,  we  find  that  public  interest 
changes  and  shifts.  Environment,  life  or 
property  is  sufficiently  broad.  For  these 
reasons  we  would  like  to  strike  "or  the 
long-term  public  interest." 

This  definition  is  actually  written  in 
two  parts:  general  terms  and  specifics. 
The  specifics  refer  to:  First,  fragile  or 
historic  lands;  second,  natural  hazard 
lands;  and  third,  renewable  resource 
lands.  If  a  court  were  to  scrutinize 
whether  a  specific  piece  of  land  was,  in 
fact,  an  "area  of  critical  environmental 
concern,"  the  court  would  initially  look 
to  one  of  the  three  specific  categories  to 
determine  whether  it  would  fit  in  one  of 
those  classifications.  If  it  faUed  to  fit  into 
one  of  those  three  specific  categories, 
then  the  court  would  return  to  the  gen- 
eral language  of  critical  environmental 
concern  which  now  is  defined  as  lands 
"where  imcontrolled  or  incompatible  de- 
velopment could  result  in  damage  to  the 
environment,  life  or  property,  or  the  long 
term  public  interest  which  is  of  more  than 
local  significance." 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa.   

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

I  am  aware  of  his  amendment  and  I 
think  it  would  make  more  restrictive  the 
areas  of  authority  for  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

I  think  we  found  in  various  acts,  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  NEPA,  emd  other  very 
important  and  very  worthwhile  creatures 
of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate  and  will 
staff  aides  take  seats  and  not  be  stand- 
ing in  the  aisles  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  And  very  worthwhile. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  beg  the  Sen- 
ator's pardon.  I  hope  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  will  keep  staff  people  seated. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  I  do  not  mean  to  make 
an  issue  of  this,  but  I  am  very  much 
aware  of  what  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  saying.  A  little  bit  ago  there  was 
a  little  confusion,  too.  It  happens  that 
these  people  are  on  the  side,  trjing  to 
be  helpful. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  understand 
they  are  trying  to  be  helpful. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  would  not  want  us  to  be 
denied  the  benefit  of  their  recommenda- 
tions. There  are  two  seats  here. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  imderstand 
that.  I  imderstand  they  have  important 
business.  I  have  no  objection  to  their 
helping  Senators,  but  I  do  ask  that  they 
remain  seated  when  possible.  Iliere  is 
entirely  too  much  standing  around  in 
the  aisles  and  talking  by  staff  aides  when 
they  could  be  seated. 

"This  complies  with  a  Senate  rule  pro- 
viding for  order  in  the  Senate.  I  am  ask- 
ing the  Chair  to  enforce  the  rule. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  do  not  mean  to  argue 
with  the  assistant  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
this  amendment  addresses  itself  to  an 
'^rea  that  could  be  a  wealoiess  in  the 
bill,  an  area  where  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  given  extremely  broad  au- 
thority. The  amendment  provides  for 
areas  of  critical  environmental  con- 
cern— this  would  mean  lands  where  un- 
controlled or  incompatible  development 
could  result  in  damage  to  the  environ- 
ment— and  that  would  read  "irreversi- 
ble"  damage  to  the  environment,  life  or 
property  which  is  of  more  than  local 
significance. 

This  amendment  would  provide  that 
the  Secretary  would  have  ample  author- 
ity not  only  to  review  the  State's  land 
use  plans  but  to  add  to  those  as  he 
would  see  fit,  as  the  bill  is  now  written. 
This  happens  to  be  a  part  of  the  bill,  his 
authority  to  add  to  the  State  plan,  with 
which  I  do  not  concur,  but  nonetheless 
I  think  this  gives  ample  authority  for 
the  Secretary  to  add  to  and  put  in  addi- 
tional areas  of  programs  in  the  land  use 
program. 

So  I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  for  seeing  that  in  the  defini- 
tion that  now  exists  in  the  bill  there  are 
many  very  broad  and  indefinite  areas  of 
responsibility  that  would  make  this,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  judicial  nightmare,  and 
on  the  other  hand  would  provide  for  the 
judiciary,  if  it  wanted  to  legislate,  an 
opportunity  to  write  any  kind  of  legis- 
lation in  the  form  of  judicial  decisions 
they  would  see  fit. 

As  the  definition  now  stands,  "rare  or 
valuable  ecosystems  and  geological  for- 
mations" could  cover  any  State.  It  pro- 
vides that  "natural  hazard  lands"  shall 
include  "flood  plains  and  aieas  fre- 
quently subject  to  weather  disasters." 
"This  would  cover  the  entire  State  of 
Oklahoma  and  many  States  in  the 
United  States  if  this  were  the  intent  or 
desire  at  any  time  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  or  the  various  heads  of  de- 
partments. They  could  inflict  changes  on 
the  State  plans  £dmost  as  they  would  see 
fit. 

So  I  compliment  very  much  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  for  tightening  up 
language  that  I  think  is  very  important 
so  that  this  bill  would  really  deal  with 
the  damages  to  the  environment  where 
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this  would  happen,  where  there  would 
be  problems  to  life  or  property,  and 
where  there  would  be  serious  and  ir- 
reversible damages. 

So  I  would  like  to  compliment  again 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and  thank 
him  for  his  interest  in  land  use  and  his 
interest  in  having  a  bill  that  is  workable 
and  which  addresses  itself  to  real  prob- 
lems and  does  not  go  past  the  target  to 
the  point  where  unfairness  could  result 
from  Federal  action  that  would  not  be 
knowledgeable  in  the  State  land  use  area 
or  that  would  not  know  sufQciently  about 
the  areas  about  which  they  would  be 
legislating. 

So  I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  and  thank  him  very  much  for 
this  presentation  to  this  body  for  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Okla- 
homa for  his  perceptive  conunents  on 
the  amendment.  I  regret  that,  because 
of  his  willingness  to  chair  hearings  be- 
fore a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  it  is  not 
possible  for  him  to  remain  on  the  floor 
while  the  amendment,  of  which  he  is 
a  cosponsor,  is  being  debated;  but  that 
is  the  way  it  is.  I  know  we  will  miss  him. 
I  think  he  understands  better  than  most 
the  importance  of  this  amendment,  and 
I  appreciate  very  much  the  observations 
that  he  has  given  to  us.  his  colleagues. 

The  necessity  for  placing  "irreversible" 
as  an  adjective  to  describe  the  degree 
of  damage  to  the  environment,  life,  or 
property,  is  essential.  The  idea  is  to 
limit  the  deflnition  to  places  that  could 
suffer  severe  or  irreversible  damage.  If 
left  alone,  the  definition  would  apply  to 
any  damage  to  environment,  life,  or 
property. 

I  would  just  note  further  that  in  the 
version  of  S.  268  which  passed  the  92d 
Congress  the  definition  of  areas  of  crit- 
ical environmental  concern  uses  the 
word  "Irreversible." 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  I  think  it  is 
necessary  and  vital,  in  the  interest  of 
all  Americans,  to  place  some  limitation 
on  these  definitions  was  called  to  the 
attention  of  Senators  yesterday.  Under 
the  laws  that  deal  with  ambient  air 
qualities,  the  fact  is  that  there  can  be 
no  degradation  in  air  quality  standards. 
The  efforts  of  the  EPA  must  be  to  en- 
hance quality  of  air. 

My  reason  for  calling  attention  to  this 
matter,  Mr.  President,  is  that  in  this 
country,  right  today,  this  first  day  of 
summer,  which  came  at  9:01  a.m.  this 
morning,  I  am  told,  there  is  an  electrical 
power  shorage.  I  do  not  think,  despite  the 
brilliance  of  our  engineers  and  of  o\ir 
chemists  and  all  people  involved  in  the 
development  of  electrical  energy 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  26  minutes. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
rise  to  make  one  point?  How  much  time 
did  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  no  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  How  much  time  did  I 
have  to  begin  with? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
six  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Will  the  Chair  check 
the  Record?  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Washington  said  yesterday  he  would 
yield  me  50  minutes. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
agree  that  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson)  said  yesterday  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  could  have  50 
minutes  and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton or  I  would  take  10  minutes.  I  believe 
that  was  the  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  20  minutes  to  the  Senator? 

Ml-.  HASKELL.  I  do,  reserving  10  to 
myself. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Colorado.  I  simply 
wanted  to  finish  this  one  sentence,  and 
that  is  that  when  we  talk  about  abso- 
lutes, and  when  this  amendment  talks 
about  them,  we  leave  absolutely  no  lati- 
tude, no  elbow  room  at  all.  I  think  that 
is  dangerous. 

The  reason  why  I  raise  this  point  is 
that  I  do  not  see  how  there  can  be  addi- 
tional power  plants  brought  into  being 
in  this  coimtry  that  will  not  result  in  the 
degradation  of  the  quality  of  air.  It  is 
for  this  precise  reason  that  I  think  it  is 
extremely  important  that  we  do  not  do 
in  this  bill  the  same  thing  we  have 
done  in  previous  pieces  of  legislation,  so 
as  to  absolutely  throttle  us  and  make  it 
impossible  for  this  country  to  luidertake 
efforts  that  are  necessary  in  order  to 
achieve  broad  public  piu-poses. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  would  completely  upset 
the  balance  that  we  tried  to  put  in  this 
bill  between  the  necessity  for  orderly  de- 
velopment and  the  equal  necessity  for 
preservation  of  the  environment,  and  in 
doing  so,  it  would  weaken  this  bill  far 
beyond  the  weakening  that  would  have 
taken  place  yesterday  had  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  jimlor  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (  Mr.  Johnston)  been 
adopted.  Of  course,  that  amendment  was 
not  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  in  trying  to  attain  this  balance 
between  development,  as  I  say,  and  pres- 
ervation of  the  environment,  in  both 
areas,  we  have  asked  the  States  them- 
selves to  address  themselves  to  the  prob- 
lem, to  define  the  areas.  In  the  bill,  both 
with  respect  to  key  facilities  and  develop- 
ment for  public  facilities,  In  the  develop- 
ment secticHi  and  in  the  areas  of  critical 
environmental  concern,  the  States  are 
given  examples  in  each  area  of  what  they 
should  address  themselves  to.  But  I 
would  like  to  point  to  the  words  "as  de- 
fined and  as  designated  by  the  State." 
Therefore,  it  is  up  to  the  State  to  further 
define  each  area. 

Take  a  shoreline.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
have  shorelines  in  their  States.  A  State, 
in  defining  a  shoreline  as  an  area  to  be 
protected,  could  go  back  20  feet  from  the 
water's  edge  or  1,000  feet,  whatever  the 
State  wanted  to  do.  But  a  shoreline  ob- 
viously is  an  area  of  critical  environ- 
mental concern — there  is  no  question 
about  it — and  therefore  all  this  bill  does 


is  ask  the  State  to  address  itself  to  that 
problem. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
subcategories  in  this  definition,  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming seeks  to  eliminate,  had  not  only 
the  strong  endorsement  of  environmental 
groups  such  as  the  Sierra  Club,  but  the 
endorsement  as  well  of  such  trade  groups 
as  the  National  Forest  Products  Associa- 
tion. 

I  therefore  hope.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Senate  does  not  completely  tilt,  over- 
turn, and  make  ineffective  this  piece  of 
legislation,  which  in  my  opinion  the  Na- 
tion needs,  by  agreeing  to  this  amend- 
ment that  has  been  offered. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  statement  and 
with  the  hope  that  the  amendment  be  re- 
jected, I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
tlie  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  be  equally 
charged  to  both  sides. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might  suggest,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I 
only  have  10  minutes  and  the  propo- 
nents have  50  minutes,  I  would  hope  that 
the  proponents  of  the  amendment  would 
have  the  time  taken  out  of  their  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  That  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  area 
of  critical  environmental  concern  is  the 
only  substantive  area  reviewable  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  204(1)  of  this 
bill.  That  language  is  to  be  found  on 
page  78  of  the  biU. 

Section  204  reads  in  part : 

As  a  further  condition  of  continued  eligi- 
bility of  a  State  for  grants  pursuant  to  this 
Act  after  the  five  complete  fiscal  year  period 
following  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procediires  provided  in 
section  306.  It  shall  be  determined,  upon  re- 
view of  the  State  land  use  program,  that — 

(1 )  in  designating  areas  of  critical  environ- 
mental concern,  the  State  has  not  excluded 
any  areas  of  critical  environmental  concern 
which  are  of  more  than  statewide  significance. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  Mr.  President, 
that  it  seems  highly  appropriate  to  me 
that  we  clearly  define  precisely  what  is 
involved.  We  must  make  some  effort  to 
strike  a  balance  between  what  the  Fed- 
eral legislation  calls  for  on  one  hand  and 
what  the  States  must  do  on  the  other. 

I  say  that  because  the  situation,  as  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
knows,  differs  from  State  to  State.  If  a 
State  is  not  blessed  with  the  abundant 
beauty  that  we  find  in  Colorado  and  Wy- 
oming, it  may  indeed  determine  that 
there  are  areas  that  are  of  rather  mini- 
mal interest  that  would  indeed  qualify  as 
areas  of  minimal  environmental  con- 
cern. We  need  to  have  some  way  to  give 
the  States  a  little  bit  of  latitude  so  that 
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they  can  determine  what  will  serve  their 
public  best. 

Mr.  FANNIN,  Mr.   President,   if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  and  join  with  him  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  his  amendment.  I  commend 
him  on  his  comments  and  agree  with 
him  wholeheartedly  that  this  specfic  defi- 
nition of  "areas  of  critical  environmental 
concern"  as  we  find  it  on  pages  120-121 
in  S.  268,  is  so  important  and  indeed 
vital  as  it  would  be  applied  in  the  spe- 
cific provisions  of  the  bill.  This  definition, 
in  fact,  is  drafted  in  such  a  fashion  as 
to  insure  that  the  Federal  Government 
can  dictate  to  the  States  all  these  various 
and  sundry  lands  within  that  State  that 
they  consider  to  be  "areas  of  critical  en- 
vironmental concern."  The  definition  is 
so  broad,  so  expansive,  thai,  as  we  have 
said  on  previous  occasions,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  expect  that  any  land  with- 
in any  State  could  be  so  designated  as  an 
"area  of  critical  environmental  concern." 
By  this  definition  we  cover  the  waterfront 
of  lands.  "Fragile  or  historic  lands" — 
what  really  do  we  mean  by  "fragile  or 
historic  lands"?  As  written  on  page  121, 
we  must  include  within  our  definition 
"fragile  or  historic  lands  where  imcon- 
trolled    or    incompatible    development 
could  result  in  irreversible  damage  to  im- 
portant historical,  cultural,  scientific  or 
esthetic  values  or  natural  systems  which 
are  of  more  than  local  significance,  such 
lands   to  include  shorelands  of  rivers, 
lakes  and  streams ;  rare  or  valuable  eco- 
sjrstems  and  geological  formations;  sig- 
nificant wildlife  habitats;   and  unique 
scenic  or  historic  areas."  I  call   upon 
each  one  of  my  colleagues,  each  Sena- 
tor, to  refiect  what  "fragile  or  historic 
lands"  he  might  reasonably  expect  to  be 
located  in  his  own  State. 

Recall  the  significance  of  our  words, 
because  the  operative  provisions  of 
S.  268,  as  the  bill  now  stands,  gives  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  the  override  veto, 
if  you  will,  over  the  States  in  their  defi- 
nitlmi  of  that  term.  Recall  that  the  State 
Is  required,  pursuant  to  section  203(a) 
(3)  (A) ,  to  exercise  control  over  areas  of 
critical  environmental  concern.  The 
State  must  also,  under  .section  203(d) 
have  the  authority  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
lands  which  have  been  designated  as 
"areas  of  critical  environmental  con- 
cern." 

Next,  we  go  on  to  "natural  hazard 
lands,"  and  here  they  refer  specifically 
to  "fiood  plains  and  areas  frequently 
subject  to  weather  disasters,  areas  of  un- 
stable ge<Hoelcal,  ice  or  snow  formations, 
and  areas  with  high  seismic  or  volcanic 
activity."  Finally,  we  turn  to  another  re- 
quired definition  within  a  definition 

and  such  areas  shall  include,  and  I  un- 
derline shall  include,  it  does  not  say 
may — it  says  shall — as  a  mandatory  re- 
quirement— "renewable  resource  lands" 
to  include  "watershed  lands,  acquifere 
and  aquifer  recharge  areas,  significant 
agricultural  and  grazing  lands,  and  for- 
est lands."  Have  we  not,  indeed,  by  these 
definitions  within  a  definition  covered 
the  waterfront  on  every  square  inch  of 
land  that  could  possibly  reside  within  a 
State? 

So,  we  see,  when  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Wyoming  introduced  this 
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amendment  to  attempt  to  define  the 
definition  so  that  the  States  make  the 
decision  as  to  what  specifically  should 
be  in  that  definition — and  merely  leave 
them  with  a  guideline,  a  guideline  that 
says  that  we  want  to  include  lands 
within  the  State  where  uncontrolled  and 
incompatible  development  would  result 
in  irreversible  damage  to  environment, 
life,  or  property  which  is  of  more  than 
local  significance. 

Lest  we  forget,  such  a  definition  as 
now  written,  could  include  everyman's 
backyard.  Because  indeed,  backyards 
include  grass,  and  in  our  arid  climate 
and  soils  of  Arizona,  grass  is  not  only 
a  practical  and  necessary  vegetative 
cover,  but  it  also  provides  necessary 
oxygen  and  that  oxygen  floats  in  the 
air,  and  that  oxygen  is  consumed  by 
people  who  pass  through  Arizona,  or  who 
reside  in  Arizona — and  certainly  that 
oxygen  is  of  more  than  local  signifi- 
cance. I  am  not  being  facetious  when  I 
say  that  this  definition  lends  itself  to  an 
opportimity  for  violence. 

Let  me  take  you  now  through  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  which  deal  with  "areas 
of  critical  environmental  concern"  and 
that  definition.  This  is  essential  to  dem- 
onstrate why  this  definition  is  so  im- 
portant. First  we  look  on  page  64 — this  is 
section  202(a)(3),  which  is  the  process 
portion  of  S.  268.  Recall,  this  is  where 
we  are  telling  the  States  that  their  proc- 
ess must  include  certain  specific  things. 
And  on  line  14.  we  say  that  that  process 
must  include  protection  of  "areas  of  crit- 
ical environmental  concern."  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  does  not  mean  that  we  can 
ignore  "areas  of  critical  environmental 
concern."  It  means  exactly  what  it  says — 
we  must  protect  "areas  of  critical  en- 
vironmental concern."  So  we  see,  we  are 
not  pointing  out  to  the  States  the  mere 
procedural  aspects  of  how  they  might 
proceed  in  their  process,  but  we  are  tell- 
ing them  what  substantively  must  be  in- 
cluded in  that  process.  For  here  we  call 
upon  the  States  to  protect  those  areas. 
Recall  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision 
of  Sierra  Club  against  Ruckelshaus  where 
the  Court  in  a  4-to-4  decision  upheld  the 
lower  court  decision   that  said  in  the 
Clean  Air  Act  when  the  purposes  sec-  . 
tion  of  the  bill  said  we  must  protect  and 
enhance  the  air — that  is  exactly  what 
was  meant. 

And  that  any  action  that  was  taken 
by  Government  or  by  private  enterprise 
or  by  private  individuals  that  would  tend 
to  degrade  the  air,  even  though  that  air 
was  of  higher  quality  than  our  Federal 
standards  required — would  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law  and  subject  to  injunctive 
process  to  halt  whatever  they  were  do- 
ing which  might  degrade  that  air.  Let 
us  keep  that  decision  in  mind  when  we 
are  drafting  the  purposes  section  of  the 
bDl,  because  it  is  In  fact  very  vital — es- 
peciaUy  when  the  courts  are  asked  to 
construe  the  intent  of  Congress. 

Next,  let  me  take  you  to  section  202 
(a)  (8) ,  on  page  66.  Recall  here,  we  are 
again  talking  about  section  202,  which 
Is  the  process  and  enumerating  what 
must  be  within  that  process.  Here  on 
line  2,  we  have  told  the  State  that  their 
State  process  must  establish  a  method 
for  identifying  and  designating  areas  of 
critical  environmental  concern.  Next,  we 


look  at  section  203fa)(3)(A)  on  page 
73.  On  line  21.  we  are  telling  the  States 
that  they  must  have  a  State  program, 
and  that  the  program  must  include 
these  specific  things:  An  adequate  proc- 
ess, a  statement  of  State  land  use  poU- 
cies  and  objectives;  and  finally,  we  are 
telling  the  States  that  they  must  have  a 
method  of  implementation  for  exercis- 
ing control  over  the  use  and  development 
of  land  in  areas  of  critical  environmen- 
tal concern.  We  recall  Uie  definition  of 
implement — it  means  to  carry  out,  to  ac- 
complish or  to  fulfill.  So  here  again,  we 
are  spelling  out  in  definitive  terms,  not 
mere  procedure,  but  the  substance  of 
that  procedure  by  telling  the  States  how 
to  implement  their  State  programs. 

The  State  must  exercise  control  over 
the  use  and  development  of  lands  in 
areas  of  critical  environmental  concern. 
So  we  are  seeing  a  gradual  escalation  of 
this  term  throughout  the  bill  and  a 
gradual  escalation  of  its  importance. 
Follow  me  still,  if  you  wiU.  to  page  77, 
in  section  203(d)— and  on  line  3.  we  are 
referring  here  to  the  State  program 
again,  and  telling  the  States  again  that 
they  must  have  the  authority  within 
their  own  State  law  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  land  within  areas  which  under  the 
State  land  use  progiam.  have  been 
designated  as  areas  of  critical  environ- 
mental concern,  of  course,  the  language 
when  we  talk  of  these  areas  says  which 
use  is  inconsistent  with  the  requirements 
of  the  State  land  use  program  as  they 
pertain  to  areas  of  critical  environmental 
concern — or  which  use  is  incompatible 
and  inconsistent. 

We  are  asking,  in  fact,  we  are  begging, 
because  we  did  not  sufficiently  define 
what  we  are  talking  about  for  the  courts 
to  intercede  to  in  order  to  resolve  the 
conflict  of  what  the  Congress  meant 
when  they  used  these  phrases.  This  is 
why  it  is  9o  essential  and  important  to 
amend  this  definition,  as  my  colleague 
from  Wyoming  has  suggested. 

Follow  with  me  on  page  78,  section 
204(1),  for  here.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
hooker.  For  here,  Mr.  President,  is  the 
real  significance  of  areas  of  critical  en- 
vironmental concern.  Recall,  we  are 
talking  about  section  204.  which  is  a 
perusal  of  that  process  and  program  by 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  determine 
whether  there  ought  to  be  continued 
eligibility,  and  the  Secretary  shall  look 
and  review  that  State  program  to  deter- 
mine that  in  designating  areas  of 
critical  environmental  concern,  the  State 
has  not  excluded  any  areas  which  he 
believes  is  of  more  than  Statewide 
significance. 

Here  we  have  created  e,  provision  which 
allows  the  Secretary  of  Interior  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  to  tell  the  Governor  and  the 
State  land  use  planning  agency  in  that 
State  that  they  have  not  designated  as 
area  of  critical  environmental  concern 
which  he  deems  to  be  of  more  that  than 
statewide  significance.  Recall  now.  that 
we  liave  no  definition  of  an  area  of  criti- 
cal environmental  concern  for  more  than 
statewide  significance.  We  have  one  for 
areas  of  local  significance — which  is  on 
page  120-121,  but  we  do  not  have  one  for 
statewide  significance.  The  Secretary  is 
left  to  his  blind  discretion  to  decide  what- 
ever piece  of  land  he  would  like  to  have 
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within  a  State  so  defined  and  so  desig- 
nated. Now,  I  hope  that  you  can  see  the 
important  nature  of  this  definition,  and 
how  it  affects  and  how  it  will  affect  the 
State,  the  local  government,  the  private 
landownei ,  the  State  landowner,  and  the 
Indian  landowner. 

We  must  amend  this  definition,  and  I 
wholeheartedly  support  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son I .  The  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  yield  myself  not  to 
exceed  4  minutes,  and  will  appreciate  it 
if  the  Chair  will  let  me  know  when  that 
time  has  expired. 

In  response  to  the  statement  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona,  I 
would  reiterate  that  by  eliminating  areas 
of  critical  environmental  concern,  we  are 
overtipping  the  bill  and  making  it  com- 
pletely a  developmental  bill. 

As  far  as  areas  of  critical  environmen- 
tal concern  go,  it  is  the  State  that  de- 
fines them.  Furthermore,  unless  the  Sec- 
retary can  carry  the  burden  of  proof  be- 
fore the  ad  hoc  hearing  board  that  the 
State  has  not  acted  in  good  faith,  the 
State  has  nothing  to  fear  from  it.  This, 
as  Senators  know,  Mr.  President,  is  an 
almost  impossible  burden  of  proof. 

Where  an  area  of  critical  environmen- 
tal concern  is  of  more  than  statewide 
significance,  then  the  Secretary  may  ask 
the  State  to  designate  it  for  inclusion  in 
the  State  program,  and  the  Secretary 
must  have  the  burden  of  proving  that 
his  8u:tion  is  reasonable.  But  this  \s  a 
very  narrow  exception.  This  is  where  an 
area  of  critical  environmental  concern 
is  of  more  than  statewide  significance. 
I  would  suggest  that  the  only  one  that 
leaps  to  my  mind  is  the  Grand  Canyon, 
located  in  the  State  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

So  it  is  only  in  this  one  narrow  area 
that  the  Secretary  can  say  anything  to 
the  States  as  far  as  what  areas  shall  be 
defined. 

For  that  reason.  I  would  ask,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  the  Senate  reject  the  amend- 
ment, because  if  this  amendment  carries, 
the  bill  would  become  totally  a  develop- 
ment bill,  whereas  we  strove  in  com- 
mittee to  have  a  very  equal  balance,  and 
I  stress  that  we  strove  in  committee  to 
leave  it  up  to  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  able  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  who  has  been  handling 
this  amendment  so  well. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two 
points  here  that  need  to  be  made  again. 
One  is  that  I  think  the  amendment  as  of- 
fered by  my  good  friend  from  Wyoming 
is  offered  in  the  context  that  the  pres- 
ent bill  somehow  will  result  in  a  national 
land  use  planning  act  leaving  the  States 
out,  that  we  are  going  to  have  federalized 
zoning  in  this  country. 

That  is  exactly  what  we  are  not  doing. 
On  the  contrary,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
trjing  to  provide  the  kind  of  encourage- 
ment to  the  States  so  that  the  States  will 


do  this  job,  starting  in  the  local  com- 
munities and  right  up  to  the  Governors 
office.  This  is  precisely  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do. 

On  matters  of  national  critical  envi- 
ronmental concern,  as  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  pointed  out,  this  language 
is  absolutely  essential,  Mr.  President,  and 
the  States,  in  the  last  analysis,  make  the 
judgment  on  that  point.  For  the  Secre- 
tary to  overcome  the  burden,  he  would 
have  to  find,  I  would  think,  a  situation 
that  would  clearly,  on  its  face,  be  a  direct 
violation  of  any  understanding  of  what 
constitutes  critical  environmental  con- 
cern ;  and  that,  as  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  just  mentioned,  is  a  burden  of 
proof  that  he  would  have  to  sustain. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  a  situation  in 
which  the  Secretary  would  be  able  to 
abuse  his  discretion  to  the  point  where 
he  could,  in  effect,  simply  act  in  an  arbi- 
trary and  capricious  manner. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  it  will 
gut  the  bill.  This  amendment  is  far  more 
severe  than  the  Johnston  amendment 
which  was  rejected  yesterday.  So  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  understand  ex- 
actly what  they  are  doing,  and  that  the 
amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  matter  here 
that  I  want  to  take  up  out  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  WATER  RE- 
SOURCES PLANNING  ACT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  1501. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  the  bill  (S.  1501)  to  amend  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1974  which  were  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

That  section  401  of  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  (Public  Law  8&-B0;  79  Stat. 
344;  42  U.S.C.  1962d)  is  amended  to  delete, 
immediately  after  the  phrase  "(c)  not  to 
exceed  $3,500,000,"  the  words  "In  fiscal  year 

1973  and  such  annual  amounts  as  may  be 
authorized  by  subsequent  Acts"  and  to  Insert 
"annually  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975". 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  to  provide  for  continuing 
authorization  for  appropriations." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  S.  1501  is  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $3,500,000  in  fiscal  year 

1974  to  support  work  which  is  underway 
by  the  Water  Resources  Coimcil.  The 
funds  involved  would  provide  for  con- 
tinued work  on  the  Council's  second 
assessment  of  national  water  supplies 
and  needs  and  for  the  coordination  of 
Federal  agency  participation  in  compre- 
hensive river  basin  planning. 

The  bill,  which  was  proposed  by  the 
administration,  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  May  30,  1973.  Although  the  activities 
which  are  involved  are  continuing  ac- 
tivities, the  Senate  amended  the  measure 
to  limit  the  authority  to  fiscal  year  1974 
rather  than  to  provide  a  continuing  au- 
thority as  the  original  bill  would  have 
done. 


The  House,  on  June  19,  amended  the 
bill  by  substituting  the  text  of  H.R.  6338, 
a  similar  measure  which  would  provide 
authority  for  appropriations  in  both 
fiscal  year  1974  and  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  intent  of  both  the  Senate  and 
House  versions  is  to  provide  for  periodic 
congressional  oversight  of  the  activities. 
The  2-year  authorization  provided  in  the 
House  amendment  will  adequately  sup- 
port that  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendments  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


LAND  USE   POLICY  AND  PLANNING 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  268)  to  estab- 
lish a  national  land  use  policy,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
make  grants  to  assist  the  States  to  de- 
velop and  implement  State  land  use  pro- 
grams, to  coordinate  Federal  programs 
and  policies  which  have  a  land  use  im- 
pact, to  coordinate  planning  and  man- 
agement of  Federal  lands  and  plan- 
ning and  management  of  adjacent  non- 
Federal  lands,  and  to  establish  an  Office 
of  Land  Use  Policy  Administration  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN).  The  hour  of  10  a.m.  having 
arrived,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)   No.  244. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  dark  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes),  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddles- 
ton  >,  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey)  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater> 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe),  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  are  absent  on  official  bus- 
iness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias),  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  are  de- 
tained on  official  business. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  20, 
nays  63,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 20 

Allen 

Dole 

McClnllan 

Bartlett 

Ervin 

Scott,  Pa. 

Bennett 

Fannin 

Scott.  Va. 

Brock 

Pong 

Talmadge 

Byrd, 

Hansen 

Thurmond 

Harry  P., 

Jr.    Helms 

Tower 

Curtis 

Hruska 
NATS— 63 

Young 

Aiken 

Gravel 

Moss 

Baker 

Griffin 

Mnskle 

Bayh 

Gumey 

Nelson 

Beall 

Hart 

Nnnn 

Bellmon 

Hartke 

Pack  wood 

Bentsen 

Haskell 

Pastore 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Hathaway 

Pell 

Buckley 

HoUings 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Javits 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Ribicoff 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Roth 

Chiu-ch 

Long 

Schweiker 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Cook 

Mansfield 

Stafford 

Cranston 

McGee 

Stevenson 

Domenlcl 

McGovem 

Symington 

IX>mlnlck 

Mclntyre 

Taft 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

Tunney 

Pulbrlght 

Montoya 

WilUHmn 

NOT  VOTING- 

-17 

Abourezk 

Huddleaton 

MetcaU 

Biden 

Hughes 

Saxbe 

Case 

Humphrey 

Stennis 

Cotton 

Inouye 

Stevens 

Eastland 

Mathias 

Weicker 

Ooldwater 

McClure 

So  Mr.  Hansen's  amendment  No.  244 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  out  of  order, 
I  may  speak  for  one  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MY  COLLEAGUE, 
NORRIS  COTTON,  UPON  AN- 
NOUNCEMENT OF  HIS  RETIRE- 
MENT AT  THE  END  OF  HIS  TERM 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  no 
Senator  could  ask  for  a  warmer  friend 
or  more  thoughtful  colleague  than  I  have 
been  privileged  to  have  in  my  senior  col- 
league. Senator  Norris  Cotton.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  deep  personal  regret  that 
I  bring  to  the  Senators'  attention  Sen- 
ator Cotton's  announcement  that  he  will 
retire  from  the  Senate  at  the  end  of  his 
present  term. 

NoRRis  Cotton  has  served  New  Hamp- 
shire and  the  Nation  in  the  Congress  for 
nearly  a  generation.  And  the  Members 
of  the  body  \(ill  personally  testify  that 
his  service  here  has  been  characterized 
by  a  special  civility,  integrity,  high  in- 
tellect, Yankee  wit,  and  profound  pa- 
triotism. 

All  of  us  in  public  life  know — indeed, 
each  of  us  as  an  individual  human  being 
knows  deep  in  his  heart — that  life  poses 
no  more  difficult  decision  than  choosing 
to  retire  from  the  race.  And  Norris  Cot- 
ton's colleagues  will  agree  as  they  read 
his  announcement  that  each  of  us  would 
hope  to  make  this  decision  with  as  much 
grace,  courage,  self-command,  and  sense 
.of  fulfillment  as  Norris  Cotton.  God 
bless  him. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  distinguished  senior  col- 
league's announcement  of  retirement  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

NoRBis   Cotton's   Announcemekt   of   His 
Forthcoming  Retirement 

Twenty-five  years  ago  as  a  member  of  the 
House,  I  wrote  my  first  "Report"  to  my  folks 
back  home  In  New  Hampshire.  These  I  have 
continued  through  the  years  from  both  the 
House  and  Senate  with  unfailing  regularity 
except  in  recent  months  when  the  pressure  of 
mounting  duties  and  responsibilities  have 
compelled  me  to  send  them  only  intermit- 
tently. These  Reports,  In  many  respects,  have 
meant  more  to  me  than  any  of  the  many  ac- 
tivities In  which  a  Senator  must  be  involved 
because  they  have  not  only  been  my  closest 
contact  with  you  but,  writing  every  one  of 
them  myself,  they  have  helped  me  to  analyze 
the  decisions  I  have  had  to  make  on  hundreds 
of  Issues  and  the  reasoning  that  led  to  those 
decisions. 

Because  these  Reports  have  been  my  closest 
contact  with  you,  I  think  it  is  fitting  that  I 
should  make  use  of  this  one  to  tell  you  that 
next  year  when  my  present  term  as  Senator 
expires,  I  shall  not  be  a  candidate  for  re- 
election. 

Naturally,  this  has  been  a  hard  decision  to 
make  and,  being  only  human,  I  make  it  with 
a  deep  feeling  of  unhappiness.  Of  course, 
there  are  reeisons  that  can  be  advanced  to 
rationalize  my  seeking  to  continue  In  the 
Senate,  and  don't  think  I  haven't  thought  of 
them  all.  At  73  I  appear  to  be  in  vigorous 
health  and  able  to  perform  my  duties  with 
the  same  zest  that  I  have  in  the  past.  Experi- 
ence and  seniority  have  placed  me  in  a  posi- 
tion to  accomplish  more  for  New  Hampshire 
and  exert  a  greater  Influence  in  national  and 
International  affairs  than  ever  before.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  Congress,  I  was  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  Conference 
which  comprises  all  of  the  Republicans  in 
the  Senat«.  In  that  capacity  I  am  a  member 
of  the  official  Leadership  that  goes  to  the 
Whit©  House  periodically  to  consult  with  the 
President.  I  am  the  fourth  ranking  Republi- 
can In  the  Senate,  first  on  the  Commerce 
Committee,  and  third  on  the  powerful  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  At  the  end  of  28 
years  in  the  Senate — 8  in  the  House  and  20 
in  the  Senate — it  is  hard  to  turn  one's  back 
on  all  of  this  and  retire  to  rust  on  the  shelf. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  picture 
and  facts  that,  if  faced,  lead  to  an  Inescapa- 
ble conclvision.  Ruth,  my  wife,  has  a  serious 
heart  condition,  complicated  by  a  broken  hip 
which,  at  best,  may  mean  months  of  con- 
valescence during  which  she  needs  me  by  her 
side.  Thvis,  I  couldn't  carry  on  an  active, 
statewide  campaign.  My  years  In  politics 
have  taught  me  that  people,  particularly  the 
new,  young  voters,  expect  and  have  a  right 
to  see  and  weigh  their  candidates.  But  it 
would  be  unfair  to  Ruth  to  attribute  my 
decision  to  her  or  trade  upon  a  devotion  she 
so  richly  deserves  after  our  46  years  together. 
There  are  other  compelling  reasons  for  my 
determination  not  to  run  again. 

The  people  of  New  Hampshire  have  been 
mighty  good  to  me.  They  have  elected  me 
four  times  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  four  times  to  the  Senate.  Come  next 
election,  I  shall  be  74  years  old.  I  just  don't 
believe  I  have  the  right  to  ask  them  to  elect 
me  for  another  six-year  term  at  the  end  of 
which  I  would  be  80.  True,  I  am  well  able  to 
do  my  Job  now,  but  I  can  testify  to  you  from 
personal  experience  that  due  to  the  growth 
of  our  Nation  and  the  complexity  of  prob- 
lems confronting  us,  the  Job  of  a  United 
States  Senator  becomes  more  burdensome 
every  passing  year.  The  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire are  entitled  to  young,  active,  dynamic 
representation.  Furthermore,  odd  as  it  may 
sound,  a  Senator  has  an  obligation.  Insofar 


as  it  lies  In  his  power,  to  neither  resign  nor 
die  In  office,  thus  enabling  some  Governor  to 
appoint  his  successor  and  give  a  marked  ad- 
vantage to  that  person.  The  people  of  New 
Hampshire  have  been  kind  enough  to  elect 
me  to  the  Senate.  They,  and  they  alone, 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  choose  my 
successor. 

Incidentally,  my  term  runs  until  January 
3,  1975,  and  I  intend  to  render  you  the  best 
service  in  my  power  to  the  very  last  day. 
Therefore,  this  will  not  be  my  last  Report 
because  there  are  things  which  must  be  said 
and  I  can  say  them  better  as  a  noncandldate. 

I  hate  to  go.  I  can  think  of  no  greater 
privilege  than  the  one  you  have  granted  me 
of  serving  In  the  United  States  Senate.  Its 
associations  deepen  and  mellow  as  the  years 
go  by,  and  the  greatest  days  are  the  latter 
days.  I  think  of  the  words  of  Rollin  Wells  in 
his  poem,  "Growing  Old." 

A  little  more  tired  at  close  of  day, 
A  little  less  anxious  to  have  our  way; 
A  little  less  ready  to  scold  and  blame. 
A  Uttle  more  care  of  a  brother's  name: 
And  so  we  are  nearing  our  Journey's  end. 
When  time  and  eternity  meet  and  blend. 


LAND  USE  POLICY  AND  PLANNING 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  268)  to  establish  a 
national  land  use  policy,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  grants 
to  assist  the  States  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment State  land  use  programs,  to  coordi- 
nate Federal  programs  and  policies  which 
have  a  land  use  impact,  to  coordinate 
planning  and  management  of  Federal 
lands  and  planning  and  management  of 
adjacent  non-Federal  lands,  and  to  es- 
tablish a  Office  of  Land  Use  Policy  Ad- 
ministration in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

amendment  no.   236 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  Amendment  No.  236. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  modified  by  de- 
leting lines  3,  4,  and  5. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  64,  line  17,  after  "the"  add  "ex- 
ploration," and  after  "development"  add 
"production,  mining,". 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  as  modified  would  alter 
slightly,  but  I  think  significantly,  the 
processes  that  a  State  must  use  in  its 
land  use  planning,  so  that  in  addition  to 
development,  generation,  and  transmis- 
sion of  energy,  the  process  also  would  in- 
clude exploration,  development,  and  pro- 
duction mining. 

I  think  this  is  more  indicative  of  the 
situation  that  faces  those  States  with 
natural  resources  in  the  energy  field  and 
it  would  provide  a  broader  scope  and 
more  realistic  scope  of  the  processes  that 
would  affect  the  energy  situation. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  accept  the  amendment. 
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It  would  include  in  the  inventory,  I  un- 
derstand, the  matters  the  Senator  re- 
ferred to — exploration,  development,  and 
mining  of  fuels.  In  other  words,  the  in- 
ventory would  include  those  areas  which 
are  involved  in  the  production  of  fuels. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes.  I  would  Uke  to 
add  that  with  the  problems  of  shortages 
it  is  important  that  we  address  ourselves 
to  a  solution  of  the  problem  by  increas- 
ing our  domestic  energy. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  agree  with  that  con- 
cept and  I  accept  the  amendment. 

Ml-.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  an.  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orderec 


PROGRAM  FOR  PRESERVATION  OF 
HISTORIC  PROPERTIES 

Mr.  BIBLS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S.  1201. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1201) 
to  amend  the  Act  of  October  15,  1966  (80 
Stat.  915),  as  amended,  establishing  a 
program  for  the  preservation  of  addi- 
tional historic  properties  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  insert: 

That  the  Act  of  October  15,  1M6  (80  St»t. 
9t5>,  M  amended  (IS  U.S.C.  470)  Is  further 
amended  In  tbe  foUowlng  respects: 

(a)  Section  108  is  amended  by  deleting  the 
first  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  tbereof 
the  following:  "To  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  there  are  autborUed  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  more  than  $15,600,0(X)  la  fiscal 
year  1974.  $20,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1975.  and 
^24,400,000  In  fiscal  year  1976." 

(b)  Section  200  Is  amended  by  deleting  all 
of  subeectlon  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  ttUs  section  there 
ikre  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  more 
than  $100,000  in  fiscal  year  1974,  $100,000  In 
fiscal  year  19^5,  and  $136,000  in  fiscal  year 
1976:  Frtxvidtd.  That  effectlre  January  1, 
1974.  no  appropriation  is  authorized  and  no 
payment  shaU  be  made  to  the  Centre  In  ex- 
cess ol  as  per  centum  of  the  total  annual  as- 
sessment of  such  organization." 

(c)  Section  201  is  amended  by  inserting 
tlie  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  TTie  Council  shall  .Dntlnne  In  exist- 
ence antll  December  31.  1985." 

(d)  Section  101  (b)(1)  Is  amended  by  de- 
leting "and  American  Samoa."  and  Inserting 
"American  Samoa,  and  tbe  Trust  Tecrltocy 
of  the  Padflc  Islands. ' 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  most 


substantive  of  the  amendments  made  by 
the  House  to  S.  1201  was  to  increase  the 
autliorization  for  appropriations  from 
$15  million  annually  for  fiscal  years  1974, 
1975.  and  1976,  as  passed  by  the  Senate, 
to  $15,600,000  for  1974;  $20  million  for 
1975  and  $24,400,000  in  fiscal  1976.  There 
was  also  a  slight  increase  in  the  fimding 
for  participation  in  the  Rome  Centre  for 
fiscal  year  1976. 

While  these  amounts  aie  sc«nfiwhat 
liigher  than  tliose  authorized  by  tbe 
Senate.  Mi-.  President,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Interior  Appropriations,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  chair,  will  havt-  every 
opportunity  to  oversee  closely  this  pro- 
gram as  will  the  Interior  and  Itisulai- 
Affairs  Committee. 

The  other  changes  made  by  the  House 
to  S.  1201  were  technical  in  nature,  and 
tlierefore,  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  S.  1201. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


LAND  USE  POLICY  AND  PLANNING 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  (S.  268)  to  estab- 
lish a  national  land  use  policy,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
make  grants  to  assist  the  States  to  de- 
velop and  implement  State  land  use  pro- 
grams, to  coordinate  Federal  programs 
and  policies  which  have  a  land  use  Im- 
pact, to  coordinate  planning  and  man- 
agement of  P^eral  lands  and  olannlng 
and  management  of  adjacent  non-Fed- 
eral lands,  and  to  establish  an  0£Qce  of 
Land  Use  Policy  Administration  in  tbe 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment,  which  Is  of- 
fered by  request,  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  was  stated. 

The  assistant  legislatiTe  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  ths  Recor©. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  tha  Rtcord,  is  as  follows: 

(a)  Page  136.  line  8.  through  line  15,  strike 
and  insert  In  lieu:  "Sec.  606.  (a)  Annual 
grants,  pursviant  to  Part  A  of  title  H,  to 
States  found  eligible  for  financial  assistance 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  """^^  in 
amounts  not  to  exceed  66^3  per  centum  of 
the  estimated  cost  of  developing  and  ad- 
ministering the  State  land  use  programs  for 
the  eight  complete  fiscal  year  period  foUow- 
Ing  the  enactment  of  this  Act." 

(b)  Page  128,  line  19  through  line  23.  strike 
and  Insert  in  lieu:  "Sec.  608.  (a)  For  the 
eight  complete  fiscal  year  period  following 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  for 
grants  to  the  States  $40,000,000  for  each  of 
the  first  two  fiscal  years  and  $30,000,000  for 
each  of  the  next  four  fiscal  years  and  $30,- 
000.000  and  $10,000,000  for  each  of  the  last 
two  fiscal  years  respectively  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act." 

(c)  Page  128.  line  24  through  line  129,  line 
7.  Strike 

(d)  Page  129,  line  8  through  line  12,  strike 


and  insert  in  lieu:  "(d)  For  the  eight  com- 
plete fiscal  year  period  following  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  for  grants 
to  Indian  tribes  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  title  V  of  this 
Act." 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  thi> 
amendment  would  reduce  the  authorizeU 
amount  for  grants  to  the  States  from 
$100  million  annually  for  8  years  to  $40 
million  annually  for  the  first  2  years  an'i 
$30  million  annually  for  the  next  4  year; . 
and  $20  million  and  $10  million  annunlly 
for  the  last  2  years,  respectively.  The 
amendment  would  also  delete  the  au- 
thoiized  amounts  for  State  grants  for  in- 
terstate cocwdination  and  grants  for  re- 
search and  training  and  would  reduce 
the  Federal  share  of  the  total  costs  from 
90  percent  during  the  first  5  years  to  662j 
percent.  With  respect  to  grants  for  In- 
dian tribes,  this  amendment  would  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  such  sums  as 
necessary  for  land  use  planning  and 
regulaticms. 

Important  as  the  purpose  for  which 
this  bill  is  being  considered,  that  Is  to  as- 
sist the  States  to  establish  a  land  use 
planning  process  and  regulation  program, 
it  is  realistic  to  ask.  "How  much  Federal 
money  will  the  States  be  able  to  make 
meaningful  use  of  in  order  to  fulfill  the 
purpose  of  the  bill?"  and  "What  level  of 
expenditure  can  tbe  States  be  asked  to 
contribute?" 

To  date  we  have  no  definitive  Indica- 
tion as  to  the  cost  of  developing  and  ad- 
ministering a  State  land  use  program. 
There  is  in  my  view  a  real  danger  that 
an  overfunded  land  use  planning  pro- 
gram would  generate  mountains  of  data 
unrelated  to  developking  a  planning  pro- 
gram related  to  critical  areas  and  im- 
portant development  as  required. 

The  administration  has  agreed  that  if 
through  experience,  additional  funds  for 
grants  to  the  States  and  research  and 
training  is  needed  beyond  that  which 
would  be  provided  by  this  amemknent  or 
esJsting  research  and  training  programs, 
It  will  return  to  the  Congress  with  a 
deariy  documented  request  for  a  specific 
amount. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
amount  of  funding  which  would  be  au- 
thorized by  this  amendment  is  a  reason- 
able estimate- 
Only  experience  can  indicate  what  ad- 
ditional amount  may  be  needed. 

Mr.  President,  section  606  of  the  bill 
covers  "Allotments."  The  amoimt  that  Is 
involved  is  covered  on  page  132  of  the 
report,  "Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions." It  reads: 

A  sxxm.  at  $100,000,000  annually  for  each 
of  the  eight  fiscal  years  after  enactment  Is 
authorized  to  tie  appi-Dprlated  to  the  Secre- 
tary at  the  Intertoc  for  grants  to  the  States 
to  assist  them  to  devrtop  statewide  plamilng 
processes  and  develop  and  implement  State 
land  use  programs. 

My  point  is  that  we  do  not  have  any 
formula  that  is  definitive  in  determining 
how  much  money  will  be  allotted.  We  do 
not  have  any  determination  that  this 
amount  of  mooey  will  be  needed.  Con- 
sequently, I  feci  it  is  unwise  st  this  time 
to  say  we  need  this  amoimt  of  money. 
Last  year  the  bin  provided  a  much  lesser 
amoimt  after  floor  action  but  it  started 
out  with  a  larger  amount.  We  deter- 
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mined  that  such  a  large  amount  would 
not  be  needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  In  addi- 
tion, the  report  at  page  132  continues: 

A  sum  of  $15  million  annually  for  each  of 
the  eight  fiscal  years  after  enactment  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  grants  to  the  States  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  205  con- 
cerning coordination  of  land  use  planning 
in  interstate  areas. 

We  do  not  know  at  this  time  how  much 
money  is  going  to  be  needed  for  this 
pose.  If  at  a  later  time  It  is  determijled 
that  additional  money  is  needed,  it,c( 
be  authorized  by  the  Congress.  We  do 
not  have  a  complete  study  of  what  will 
be  involved  and  what  amounts  of  money 
will  be  needed. 

To  some  persons,  $2  million  a  year  for 
8  years  after  enactment  may  soimd  like 
a  very  small  amount  of  money  to  carry 
out  the  research  and  training  purposes 
of  section  308  of  the  bill.  That  may  not 
be  a  large  amount,  but  we  are  dealing 
with  an  imknown  quantity. 

Additionally,  a  sum  of  $10  million  an- 
nually for  each  of  the  8  fiscal  years  after 
enactment  is  included  for  grants  to 
Indian  tribes. 

We  are  not  asking  for  anything  that 
Is  unreasonable.  Here  we  are  ti-ying  to 
make  it  possible  to  do  what  we  all  desire 
to  do,  and  that  is  to  cut  down  on  the 
tremendous  appropriations  that  increase 
the  deficits  that  face  the  Nation  each 
year  and  have  for  several  years,  and  cer- 
tainly for  the  foreseeable  future  it  looks 
very  dreary  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
being  able  to  deal  with  it.  Here  we  are 
talking  about  spending  $1,066  million- 
plus,  through  the  full  8-year  period.  As 
far  as  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram is  concerned,  it  goes  only  for  5 
years.  That  piovides  for  $50  million.  If 
we  take  the  $50  million,  we  are  providing 
for  the  8-year  period  $1,016  million. 

I  feel,  for  the  purposes  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, this  is  a  good  amendment. 
If  it  is  found  at  a  later  time  that  addi- 
tional money  is  needed,  certainly  we  can 
appropriate  more. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  very  brief.  The  committee  had  the 
benefit  of  the  testimony  of  a  wide 
variety  of  witnesses  in  connection  with 
the  land  use  bill.  I  can  say  to  you,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  grant-in-aid  part  of 
the  bill  as  it  has  been  presented  to  the 
Senate  had  the  unanimous  support  of  all 
witnesses  except  the  spokesmen  for  the 
administration.  The  administration  dis- 
agreed on  the  formula  in  connection 
with  the  grant-ii;i-aid  funds.  I  point  out 
that  the  trade  associations  as  well  as  the 
environmental  groups  all  joined  In,  In 
saying  we  needed  more  funding  at  a 
higher  Federal  level  to  insure  that  the 
State  land  use  programs  are  good  pro- 
grams. The  governors  were  unanimous. 
There  was  general  unanimity  of  feeling 
on  this.  We  had  a  voice  vote  in  the  com- 
mittee— we  did  not  have  a  rollcall  vote — 
and  it  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

I  think  the  question  boils  down  to:  If 
we  are  going  to  have  a  land  use  bill,  if 
we  are  going  to  have  a  land  use  program 


that  Is  at  all  meaningful  in  this  coun- 
try, all  witnesses  agree  that  if  we  are 
going  in  that  direction — which  obvi- 
ously we  must  do — we  need  the  resources 
to  do  the  job. 

I  would  hope  the  Senate  would  reject 
the  amendment.  I  cannot  think  of  any- 
thing worse  than  to  embark  on  an  Im- 
portant program  of  this  kind  without 
adequate  resources  to  do  the  job. 

I  might  point  out  that  under  the  HUD 
701  program  for  urban  areas,  the  amoimt 
allowed  is  even  greater.  For  highway 
planning,  Mr.  President,  it  is  3  ol  4  times 
the  amount.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  when 
we  are  talking  about  the  kind  of  planning 
that  has  to  relate  all  these  activities, 
for  development  and  the  need 
for  corlservation,  we  are  talking  about  a 
much  larger  effort  than  we  are  talking 
about  in  the  other  programs,  and  we 
must  have  at  least  the  authorization 
now  in  S.  268. 

Therefore,  I  hope  the  Senate  will  re- 
ject the  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
experience  in  the  highway  program.  We 
have  experience  in  the  HUD  program. 
We  do  not  have  experience  in  this  par- 
ticular program. 

I  reemphasize,  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration has  agreed  that  if,  with  ex- 
perience, additional  fimds  for  grants  to 
the  States  and  additional  funds  for  re- 
search and  training  are  needed  beyond 
that  provided  by  the  amount  for  research 
and  training  purposes,  it  will  be  returned 
to  Congress  with  a  clearly  documented 
request  for  a  specific  amount. 

The  amendment  we  are  talking  about 
involves  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 
We  are  talking  about  $260  million  over  an 
8-year  period. 

Mr.  President.  I  trust  that  the  Senate 
will  in  its  wisdom  realize  that  we  can 
start  this  program  adequately  with  the 
money  that  is  provided  by  this  amend- 
ment and  that  if  additional  funds  are 
needed  at  a  later  date,  the  administra- 
tion will  push  for  them  to  be  appropri- 
ated. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thmk 
we  are  prepared  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  armounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  FuLBRiGHT),  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Btoek),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
STON),  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  are  absent  on  o£Qcial 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 


(Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  would  each  vote 
"nay."        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwateri 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  <Mr. 
Case)  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe>,  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  27, 
nays  57,  as  follows: 


(No.  211  Leg.) 

TEAS— 27 

Allen 

Fannin 

Roth 

Bartlett 

Fong 

Scott,  Pa. 

Bennett 

Griffin..^ 

Scott,  Va. 

Bentsen 

Gurney 

Talmadge 

Brock 

Hansen 

Thurmond 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Tower 

Harry  F. 

Jr.    Hruska 

Welcker 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Young 

Dole 

Percy 

Ervln 

Proxmire 
NATS— 67 

Aiken 

Gravel 

Montoya 

Baker 

Hart 

Moss 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Muskie 

Beall 

Haskell 

Nelson 

Bellmen 

Hatfield 

Nunn 

Bible 

Hathaway 

Pack  wood 

Brooke 

Hollings 

Pas  tore 

Buckley 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Pell 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  JaviU 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Ribicotr 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Schweiker 

Church 

Long 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Stafford 

Cook 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

McGee 

Symington 

Domenici 

McGovem 

Taft 

Dominlck 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

Williams 

NOT  VOTING- 

-16 

Atwurezk 

Coldwater 

Metcalf 

Biden 

Huddleston 

Saxbe 

Case 

Hughes 

Stennis 

Cotton 

Humphrey 

Stevens 

Eastland 

Mathias 

Fulbright 

McClure 

So  Mr.  Fannin's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed  

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  some  more  amendments.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  an 
amendment.  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
an  amendment  to  delete  section  306(f) 
of  the  bill  in  its  entirety,  and  substitute 
provisions  for  judicial  review  under  ap- 
propriate circumstances. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  his  amendment  to  the 
desk? 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Page  96,  line  4,  through  page  98,  line  12, 
strike  and  Insert  in  lieu: 

"(f)  (1)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  a  State  Is  Ineligible  for  grants 
pursuant  to  part  A,  title  n  of  this  Act,  or 
having  found  a  State  eligible  for  such 
grants,  subsequently  determines  that 
grounds  exist  for  withdrawal  of  such  grants, 
subsequently  determines  that  grounds  exist 
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for  withdrawal  of  sucli  eligibility,  he  shall, 
following  adequate  public  notice,  conduct  » 
public  hearing  on  such  determination  of 
Ineligibility  at  which  time  the  State  and 
all   other  Interested  parties  may  be  heard. 

■■(2)  Any  State  which  receives  notice  that 
the  Secretary,  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures provided  In  this  section,  has  deter- 
mined that  the  State  is  ineligible  for  grants 
pursuant  to  part  A  of  title  U,  or,  having 
found  a  State  eligible  for  such  grants,  sub- 
sequently determines  that  grounds  exist  for 
withdrawal  of  such  eligibility,  may,  within 
sixty  days  after  receiving  such  notice,  file 
with  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  circuit  in  which  such  State  Is  located, 
or  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  a  petition  for  re- 
view of  the  Secretary's  action.  The  petitioner 
shall  forthwith  transmit  copies  of  the  peti- 
tion to  the  Secretary  and  the  Attoriney  Gen- 
eral ot  the  United  States,  who  shall  repre- 
sent the  Secretary  Ui  the  litigation. 

■■(3)  The  Secretary  shall  &le  in  *he  court 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he 
based  his  action,  as  provided  In  section  2113 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code.  No  objection 
to  the  action  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  court  unless  such  objection 
has  been  urged  before  the  Secretary. 

"(4)  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
affirm  or  modify  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
or  to  set  it  aside  in  whole  or  in  part.  Tlie 
findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary,  If  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence  on  the  record 
considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive. 
The  court  may  order  additional  evidence  to 
be  taken  by  the  Secretary,  and  to  be  made 
part  of  the  record.  The  Secretary  may  modify 
his  findings  of  fact,  or  make  new  findings, 
by  reason  of  the  new  evidence  so  taken  and 
filed  with  court,  and  he  shall  also  file  such 
modified  or  new  findings,  which  findings 
with  respect  to  questions  of  fact  shall  be 
conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole, 
and  shall  also  file  his  recommendations,  If 
any,  for  the  modification  or  setting  aside 
of  his  original  action. 

"(5)  Upon  the  finding  of  the  record  with 
the  court,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall 
be  exclusive  and  its  Judgment  shall  be  final, 
except  that  such  Judgment  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  upon  writ  of  certiorari  or  cer- 
tification as  provided  In  section  1254  of  title 
2a,  United  States  Code." 

Page  98,  line  13  through  line  14,  after 
'■(g)"  strike  the  words  "In  the  consideration 
of  eligibility  before  the  "Board"  and  Insert 
in  lieu:  "In  the  review  of  the  Secretary's 
action  before  the  court." 

air.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  delete  subsection 
306(f)  of  the  bill  in  its  entirety  and 
substitute  provisions  for  judicial  review 
imder  appropriate  circumstances.  Sub- 
section 306(f)  provides  that  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  a  State  is  in- 
eligible for  grants,  the  President  shall 
convene  an  "ad  hoc  hearing  board"  com- 
posed of  the  Governor  of  a  different 
State,  a  knowledgeable  impartial  Fed- 
eral official,  and  an  impartial  citizen  se- 
lected by  the  other  two  members.  The 
job  of  the  "ad  hoc  hearing  board"  would 
be  to  review  the  Secretary's  determina- 
tion and  reqiiire  him  to  re\'erse  his  de- 
termination if  they  found  that  it  was  un- 
rep.sonable.  The  judgment  of  the  board 
would  then  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Federal  courts. 

In  lieu  of  the  board,  this  amendment 
would  substitute  an  appeal  to  the  UJS. 
court  of  apeals  for  the  circuit  in  which 
the  appealing  State  is  located  or  that 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  deter- 


mine whether  the  Secretary's  determina- 
tion meets  the  tests  imposed  by  subsec- 
tion 306(g) .  This  amendxnent  would  also 
substitute  the  word  "court"  for  the  word 
"Board"  in  that  subsection. 

I  point  out  that  I  submitted  this 
amendment  at  the  request  of  the  admin- 
istration, and  I  shall  vote  "No." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  that 
being  the  case,  I  think  we  are  ready  to 
vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
would  like  to  discuss  with  the  manager 
of  the  bill  concerns  a  matter  with  ref- 
erence to  which  I  had  originally  in- 
tended to  offer  an  amendment,  relative 
to  the  language  starting  on  page  123 
concerning  land  sales  within  10  miles 
of  a  metropolitan  area.  I  find  that  the 
matter  about  which  I  am  concerned  does 
not  fit  into  that  category,  but  this  is  a 
problem  as  to  which  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire. Perliaps  it  would  come  under  sub- 
section (3)  on  page  124. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  a  problem  we 
have  when  an  individual  will  come  along 
and  acquire  a  strip  of  land  along  a 
county  road,  and  divide  it  into  10  lots. 
There  is  no  planning  or  zoning  or  any- 
thing else  in  the  county,  and  there  is 
no  building  inspector.  He  will  build  10 
small  houses  on  lots  100  by  150  feet, 
usually  consisting  of  800  to  900  square 
feet,  with  no  control  as  to  easements 
alongside  the  road  for  drainage  or  any- 
thing else,  and  within  a  very  short  pe- 
riod of  time  we  almost  have  a  rural 
slum,  except  that  the  houses  are  farther 
apart. 

I,  for  one.  would  like  at  least  to  get  it 
into  the  legislative  history  that  under 
subsection  (3)  on  page  124,  "such  other 
projects  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
State,"  we  ought  to  consider  this  idea  of 
their  responsibility  for  what  I  refer  to  as 
niral  strip  zoning.  I  am  not  really  con- 
cerned, may  I  say  to  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  with  the  individual  who  lays  out  a 
50-lot  development,  because  tloat  individ- 
ual is  not  going  to  lay  out  50  lots  along  a 
county  road:  he  is  going  to  have  to  get 
his  easements,  establish  lus  water  lines, 
put  his  roads  in,  and  have  it  all  surveyed, 
and  as  a  result  he  will  have  a  sufficient 
sum  of  money  involved  in  that  50-lot 
development  that  it  will  be  a  good  de- 
velopment. 

What  bothers  me  is  the  oversight  re- 
sponsibility someone  should  have  and  the 
responsibility  that  we  have  to  advise  the 
States  that  they  have  got  to  take  some 
authority  or  at  least  some  responsibility 
for  this  strip  zoning,  when  a  man  will 


come  in  and  buy  a  strip  of  land  along  a 
county  road,  build  his  houses,  and  he  is 
cooe.  I  can  show  tbe  Senator  areas  in  my 
State  which  are  now  so  run  down  and 
they  have  all  kinds  of  proUems  and  the 
county  cannot  cope  with  them  because 
it  does  not  have  the  zoning  regulations. 

I  should  like  to  addi-ess  this  problem 
to  the  manager  of  the  biU  because  it  is  a 
problem  and  a  serious  one. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  share  the  Senator's 
concern.  Yesterday  the  Senator  and  I  dis- 
cussed informally — not  in  the  formal 
proceedings  of  the  Senate — this  problem 
which  the  Senator  from  Knitucky  has 
properly  raised.  It  is  an  area  of  concern 
tliat  is  not  as  controllable,  that  is,  when 
we  set  into  10  units,  and  so  forth,  in 
which  there  can  be  gross  violations  of  all 
the  standards  deemed  appropirate  in  a 
proper  kiiid  of  development. 

I  should  like  the  legislative  Record  to 
show,  as  well  as  the  clear  intent,  as  man- 
ager and  author  of  the  bill,  that  on  page 
124,  line  5,  (3).  it  states: 

Such  other  projects  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  State. 

That  does  not  preclude  a  State  from 
establishing  even  tougher  standards  than 
are  set  forth  in  the  bill.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  would  hope  that  the  States  would 
use  their  discretion  in  trying  and  endeav- 
oring to  toughen  the  bill  to  the  extent  of 
including  this  kind  of  housing  develop- 
ment, which  presents  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  we  face  from  an  overall 
environmental  point  of  view. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  raised  a  proper 
question  and  I  want  to  try  to  respond 
properly  by  saying  that  under  601(1) 
(3)  to  wWch  I  have  just  refwred,  the 
States  do  have  full  authority  to  do  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  pointed  out. 

Mr.  COOK.  May  I  say  that  one  of  the 
problems 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  our  intent. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  am  delighted  the  Senator 
has  said  that,  because  right  after  that, 
starting  on  line  7,  imder  the  (m).  "de- 
veloper"— a  developer  for  the  purpose  of 
a  project  is  a  person  who  falls  within  the 
category  defined  in  subsection  (1> — that 
comes  within  the  framework  of  a  50-lot 
development. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  also  comes  within 
(3). 

Mr.  COOK.  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  make  this  clear  because  if,  in  fact, 
we  are  going  to  have  a  responsible  land 
use  program,  then  this  has  got  to  be 
considered,  because  we  can  go  through 
nu-al  America  and  every  once  in  awhile 
we  run  across  10  houses  along  the  road. 
It  win  be  a  rural  countryside,  with  farms 
and  all  that,  yet  here  are  10  houses. 
Usually  the  reason  Is  there  will  be  some 
kind  of  facility,  a  State  facility,  or  a 
small  industrial  plant  of  some  kind,  and 
all  of  a  sudden,  right  in  the  middle  of 
nowhere,  10  houses  have  been  built,  com- 
pletely uncontrolled,  uncontrolled  as  to 
any  planning  and  as  to  any  type  of  ap- 
propriate easements.  A  gentleman  comes 
along  and  he  will  buy  a  strip  of  land — 
I  call  it  a  ribbon — and  he  will  make  it  a 
development  and  then  he  is  gone. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  When  one  talks  about 
the  land  and  the  environment,  he  can- 
not help  being  impressed  with  what  has 
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been  going  on  all  over  the  coimtry,  that 
is,  the  utter  anarchy  in  the  development 
of  home  properties  in  areas  which  should 
have  been  planned  in  advance,  and  de- 
velopment moving  into  those  ai'eas  which 
probably  should  have  been  set  aside  for 
a  park  or  for  public  recreation  purposes. 
It  is  a  total  state  of  unplanning. 

The  need  for  land  use  planning,  which 
we  are  trying  to  encourage  in  this  bill,  is 
typified  by  public  awareness  and  con- 
cern about  the  developer  and  what  he 
has  done  to  the  environment. 

There  are  many  good  developers,  of 
course.  We  are  talking  only  about  those 
who  ignore  all  the  rules.  We  are  talking 
only  about  those  who  come  into  a  State, 
exploit  it,  develop  it  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, and  then  pull  out — they  are  gone. 
They  leave  many  people  on  the  ho<*.  We 
are  not  addressing  ourselves  to  the  sit- 
uation where  the  developers  are  respon- 
sible. Responsible  developers  will  be  fully 
able  to  meet  the  requiiements  of  section 
202(d). 

Thus.  I  want  to  say  again,  in  making 
my  intent  clear,  that  wliat  we  are  talk- 
ing about  in  this  section  of  the  bill  on 
land  sales  or  second  homesite  developei's 
is  only  about  minimum  standards — I  re- 
peat, minimiun  standards. 

I  know  that  the  State  of  Kentucky  has 
gone  further  than  what  is  provided  in 
the  bill.  I  would  hope  that  the  States 
would  take  it  on  themselves  to  do  an 
even  better  job  than  we  have  laid  down 
in  the  bill.  It  is  within  the  discretion  of 
the  States,  and  I  hope  they  will  exercise 
that  discretion  thoughtfully  and  keep  in 
mind  our  desire  to  try  to  get  order  out  of 
chaos. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  should  like  to  raise 
another  point  with  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  and  that  is,  I  voted  against  an 
amendment  to  take  out  some  of  the 
language  on  page  121.  The  reason  for 
that  is  stated  under  item  2  under  "Natu- 
ral Hazard  Lands" — 

.  .  .  where  uncontrolled  or  incompatible 
development  could  unreasonably  endanger 
life  and  property,  such  lands  to  include  flood 
plains  and  areas  frequently  subject  to 
weather  disasters,  areas  of  unstable  geologi- 
cal. Ice,  or  snow  formations,  and  areas  with 
high  seismic  or  volcanic  activity. 

Let  me  explain  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  why  I  voted  against  the 
amendment  to  take  that  out. 

As  county  executive  in  my  home  com- 
mimity,  we  attempted  to  establish  a  zone 
classification  called  a  flood  plain  zone, 
along  the  Ohio  River  in  Kentucky,  and 
we  were  taken  to  the  court  of  appeals, 
which  is  our  highest  court  in  Kentucky, 
which  court  ruled  that  we  could  not  es- 
tablish such  a  zoning,  that  it  was  im- 
proper. 

We  then  liad  people  developing  that 
area.  We  had  several  years  of  extremely 
dry  weather.  There  were  no  problems  in 
the  winter.  Houses  went  up  and  they 
were  sold  as  fast  as  they  could  be  built. 
All  of  a  sudden,  in  1962,  the  Ohio  River 
decided  to  go  on  a  good  and  solid  ram- 
page and  we  hterally  had  hundreds  of 
people  whom  we  had  to  move,  includ- 
ing all  their  furniture,  or  the  storing  of 
their  furniture.  Now  they  are  in  the 
process  of  having  before  this  body,  and 
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it  is  now  imder  way,  an  extremely  ex- 
pensive and  tremendously  multimillion 
dollar  flood  wall,  participated  in  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  a  great  extent, 
so  that  we  can  protect  an  area  that  was 
exploited,  really,  and  developed  when, 
in  fact,  we  knew — the  planning  and  zon- 
ing commission  knew — that  the  facts 
were  hard  suid  cold  that  we  would  have 
a  series  of  floods,  and  that  those  floods 
would  absolutely  inundate  the  area;  yet 
we  could  not  stop  it.  So,  I  am  de- 
lighted  

Mr.  JACKSON.  This  amendment,  I 
v.ill  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky, is  made  to  order 

Mr.  COOK.  It  certainly  is. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  For  the  problem  the 
Senator  has  described  in  his  own  State. 
I  share  his  concei-n  about  a  situation  like 
that,  which  certainly  should  have  been 
avoided  in  the  first  place.  This  partic- 
ular standard  we  have  set,  I  think,  ad- 
dresses itself  uniquely 

Mr.  COOK.  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
that. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  To  the  problem  the 
Senator  has  described. 

Mr.  COOK.  Those  were  the  two  points 
I  wanted  to  raise,  and  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  comments. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mj-.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  fi-om  Kentucky  yield? 
Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  should  like  to  make  an 
Edditicmal  comment,  that  is,  I  think  each 
of  us  can  usually  get  the  benefit  of  hind- 
sight from  things  we  should  have  done. 
I  would  hope  that  we  would  not  make 
the  mistake  of  assuming  that  with  the 
exercise  of  this  hindsight,  we  should  ar- 
rogate unto  ourselves  this  authority.  I 
know  it  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  that 
we  do  it  on  this  point,  as  on  man>'  other 
points  he  and  I  agree.  But  the  States 
do  have  the  authority.  This  is  not  the 
proper  place  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  step  in. 

The  reason  this  body  has  to  meet  every 
year  is  that  despite  the  excellence  and 
the  complete  totality  of  usefulness  of 
the  Ten  Commandments,  people  still 
seem  not  to  obey  them.  So,  from  time  to 
time  we  have  to  amend  the  laws.  The 
fact  is  that  if  we  look  back  and  see  what 
happened  this  year  with  some  13  million 
acres  of  land  under  water,  some  of  it 
for  as  much  as  7  and  8  weeks,  it  would 
be  extremely  easy  to  say  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  allow  any  building,  any  homes, 
any  construction  in  these  areas. 

I  think  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  can 
be  made  logically  between  the  exercise 
of  proper  State  authority  on  the  one 
hand  and  a  proper  si>elllng  out  of  Fed- 
eral interests  on  the  other. 

I  think  that  if  people  choose  to  move 
into  a  flood  plain  area  that  by  history 
has  demonstrated  the  ability  to  damage 
people  time  after  time,  people  who 
choose,  despite  that  record,  to  move  in 
ought  not  be  accorded  the  benefit  of  a 
Federal  flood  insurance  program. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Wliat  is  distressing  is 
that  many  poor  people  sometimes  end  up 


renting  facilities  in  a  potential  flood  area 
and  do  not  know  what  they  are  getting 
into;  they  are  not  really  conversant 
with  it. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  do  not  think  the  Sena- 
tor has  to  limit  his  statement  to  poor 
people  who  rent  facilities  in  that  area. 
Let  us  take  the  individual  who  is  not  par- 
ticularly greatly  endowed  with  finances. 
who  buys  a  home  in  that  area,  who  has 
equity  in  it.  who  has  payments  to  make 
ever}-  month,  and  who  Jnds  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  that  burden,  he  cannot  move.  It 
is  not  particulai'ly  the  one  who  finds 
himself  in  that  particular  area  as  a 
renter. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  was  referring  to  a  sit- 
uation in  which  they  move  into  an  area 
with  full  warning,  full  notice,  that  the 
area  has  previousli-  been  flooded  and  the 
house  has  been  damaged,  and  they  buy  it 
knowing  tliat  fact.  Tliat  is  not  usually  the 
situation. 

Mr.  COOK.  Let  me  add  to  that,  in  all 
fairness,  when  we  talk  about  full  knowl- 
et'^e,  that  we  also  have  to  take  into  con- 
sideration— the  Senator  cannot  write 
this  into  the  bill,  and  I  would  not  want 
him  to  do  so — the  feet  that  someone  may 
buj'  a  home  in  the  areas  that  have  been 
flooded  on  the  Mississippi  River  and 
somebody  might  say.  "I  want  you  to  un- 
derstand and  have  knowledge  that  in 
187C  tliis  was  flooded,  and  they  did  not 
have  another  flood  imtil  1973."  I  do  not 
think  one  can  inpute  that  particular  kind 
of  knowledge  to  an  individual  and  denj^ 
him  the  resources  of  his  government. 
With  the  progress  we  are  making,  we  see 
areas  that  have  become  backwater  flood 
areas  as  a  result  of  the  major  projects  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  Senator  makes  the 
point  I  intended  to  make. 

I  listened  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Johnston)  relate  yesterday 
that  despite  the  fact  tliat  there  are  areas 
along  the  Mississippi  that  have  been 
flooded,  people  move  back  there  to  build 
and  farm.  Why?  They  do  it  simply  be- 
cause the  opportunity  to  live  better  is 
greater  there  than  any  place  else  thej' 
know.  They  are  going  to  call  for  help 
if  another  flood  strikes  them,  but  they 
are  willing  to  take  that  chance,  because 
they  want  to  live  better  than  they  would 
be  able  to  live  if  they  were  not  to  move 
back  there. 

That  is  the  point  I  hope  we  bear  in 
mind  as  we  discuss  the  ramifications  of 
this  bUl.  I  agi^ee  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  say,  as  I  could  say,  that  in 
Wyoming  we  had  an  ice  age  that  scooped 
all  our  land  bai-e  10,000  years  ago.  Per- 
haps another  one  is  coming.  I  do  not 
know.  At  any  rate,  I  tiiink  that  some 
place  between  long-term  expeiiences  or 
repetitions  and  shorter  ones  can  be  found 
a  logical  place  to  draw  a  line. 

I  wish  to  make  another  point:  There 
are  situations,  such  as  described  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
that  I  think  make  manifest  the  need 
for  action.  I  suggest,  together  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, that  the  States  do  have  the  au- 
thority. Sometimes  they  do  not  act 
quicklj'  enough:  .sometimes  they  are  not 
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as  responsive  as  soon  as  we  would  hope 
they  would  be;  but  I  do  think  that  is  an 
area  that  ought  not  be  invaded  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  CCX>K.  I  want  to  make  clear  that 
one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  the  in- 
dividual property  owner  has  in  his  com- 
mimity  is  to  attend  meetings  that  make 
changes  in  the  basic  substance  of  his 
community.  I  would  hate  to  see — and  I 
had  to  make  those  decisions  for  almost 
8  years  on  zoning  cases — a  system 
whereby  we  move  that  fonmi  away  from 
the  most  important  local  government  in 
regard  to  that  individual's  piece  of  prop- 
erty. I  hope  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill 
that  would  create  or  even  give  a 
semblance  of  an  idea  that  the  opportun- 
ity to  attend  a  zoning  meeting,  an  op- 
portunity to  object  to  zoning,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  by  the  local  officials, 
would  in  any  way  be  impaired,  because 
this  is  the  basic  forum. 

If  this  bill  would  in  any  way,  in  my 
mind,  make  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
in  Washington,  a  zoning  czar,  I  would  be 
so  much  against  it  that  there  would  not 
be  any  way  I  could  even  talk  about  it. 
The  idea  that  an  individual  property 
owner  can  attend  that  meeting  and  pro- 
tect his  rights  before  his  local  ofiBcials 
is  one  of  the  greatest  rights  he  has  in 
relation  to  his  investment. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
that  I  would  not  even  want  that  author- 
ity transferred  to  State  government;  be- 
cause the  right  of  a  man  to  go  to  his 
local  city  hall  and  attend  that  meeting 
and  have  his  attitudes  and  his  ideas 
heard,  instead  of  having  to  travel  to  a 
State  capital,  is  a  right  he  should  never 
be  denied. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  we  face  the 
problem — and  many  States  face  the 
problem — as  a  result  of  this,  that,  all  of 
a  sudden,  we  find  States  that  are  unpre- 
pared, totally  unprepared,  to  have  a 
planning  program.  Yet,  we  have  local 
communities  in  the  United  States  that 
have  excellent  staffs.  The  Louisville  and 
the  Jefferson  County  Planning  and  Zon- 
ing Commission  probably  has  200  or  300 
employees,  and  I  doubt  that  the  State 
has  even  50. 

It  bothers  me  that,  somehow  or  other, 
we  do  not  have  a  better  program  or  a 
better  setup  vis-a-vis  the  ability  within 
the  framework  of  this  bill  for  the  com- 
munity to  establish  its  plans  and  not  be 
under  the  onus  of  saying  that  a  State 
can  summarily  say,  "We  reject  that  plan, 
and  that  plan  is  not  according  to  what 
we  want."  This  truly  bothers  me. 

I  know  that  the  planning  agencies  in 
the  city  of  New  York  would  feel  bad  if. 
somehow  or  other,  all  programs  were 
subject  to  a  planning  agency  in  Albany. 
I  think  the  same  goes  for  the  State  of 
Colorado. 

So  I  think  that  somewhere  in  this  rec- 
ord we  have  to  establish — and  I  hope  the 
Senator  would  say  it  is  in  the  bill;  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  told  me  it  was — 
that  when  a  local  unit  of  government  has 
an  exceptionally  fine  planning  commis- 
sion and  the  State  is  in  the  process  of 
building  this  type  of  commission,  the 
State  can  contract  with  that  local  plan- 
ning commission,  can  utilize  the  efforts 
of  that  local  planning  commission,  rather 


than  stand  in  judgment,  not  having  had 
the  expertise  and  not  having  had  the 
history  of  really  being  able  to  come  up 
with  a  rather  remarkable  plan  for  a  com- 
munity. Some  communities  have  spent 
miUions  of  doUars  doing  this. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  a  comment,  the 
Senator  is  absolutely  correct.  The  bill 
does  not  tell  the  States  in  any  way  how 
to  do  it.  It  asks  the  States  to  do  it.  The 
bill  provides  that  it  can  be  done  through 
any  number  of  governmental  units,  de- 
pending on  what  the  local  governmental 
unit  in  the  State  is. 

For  example,  in  my  State,  we  have 
councils  of  regional  governments  that 
are  very  good  planning  imits.  Possibly 
in  the  Senator's  State  some  other  unit 
would  be  appropriate.  But  it  is  com- 
pletely up  to  the  State  to  determine 
how  this  should  be  done. 

I  concur  100  percent  with  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  that  to  take  away  the 
right  of  any  individual  to  go  to  his  local 
town  board  would  be  very  bad. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  might  say  that,  for  in- 
stance, in  our  community  we  have  been 
developing  now  for  over  15  years,  a  land 
use  program  on  every  piece  of  land  in 
that  community.  I  know  the  State  is 
15  years  behind  that  program.  I  would 
hate  somehow  to  think  that  under  the 
terms  of  this  bill  that  we  would  take  this 
expertise  and  all  of  a  sudden  make  it 
subservient  under  this  bill  because  it 
calls  on  States  to  come  up  with  a  land 
use  program;  then  there  would  be  an 
arbitrary  attitude — the  Senator  men- 
tioned land  use  programs  in  Phoenix 
and  Tucson — and  somehow  you  would 
get  into  a  conflict  with  the  State  govern- 
ment and  that  plan  would  be  rejected 
when  it  has  cost  the  taxpayers  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars,  if  not  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  develop. 

This  gives  me  a  problem. 

Mr.  FANNAN,  I  commend  the  Senator, 
I  share  his  concern.  I  think  he  has  con- 
tributed greatly  In  making  the  legisla- 
tive record  of  what  is  intended  to  be  In 
the  bill.  He  realizes  that  I  am  not  satis- 
fied but  at  the  same  time  I  think  he  is 
certainly  giving  us  a  better  understand- 
ing of  what  he  feels  should  be  in  the 
bill  and  the  record  that  has  been  made 
by  the  agreement  with  the  committee 
chairman,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington,  has  assisted  greatly 
in  clarifying  some  of  the  misunderstand- 
ing that  could  come  about  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  contribution  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
this  colloquy. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

MR.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield  to 
me  for  a  brief  colloquy? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  what 
I  have  to  say  is  very  much  in  line  with 
the  discussion  we  are  having,  but  the 
discussion  does  not  cover  something  I  am 
particularly  interested  in  on  the  same 
provision  of  the  bill,  and  that  is  the  ef- 
fect it  might  have  in  orderly,  regular 
construction  of  rural  housing. 

May  I  say  in  that  connection  we  have 
had  a  hard  time  over  the  years  in  get- 


ting adequate  rural  housing  programs. 
We  have  good,  adequate  laws  for  rural 
housing  now,  and  I  want  to  be  sure  and 
I  hope  it  is  not  the  intention  of  this 
particular  provision  in  the  bill  to  restrict 
normal  building  of  rural  housing.  It  is 
hard  even  to  get  the  housing  built  be- 
cause contractors  do  not  like  to  go  out 
and  build  a  single  house  here  and  an- 
other over  here.  I  want  to  feel  safe  in 
that  this  will  not  prohibit  or  interfere 
with  that  normal  method  of  building 
safe,  decent,  and  sanitary  housing  in 
rural  areas. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  answer  is  definite- 
ly not.  On  the  contrary  many  of  us  rec- 
ognize we  have  more  poverty  in  rural 
America  than  we  have  in  some  of  our 
cities,  and  about  as  bad  slums.  That  is 
one  thing  people  do  not  realize. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama,  who  has 
had  long  service  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  House  has  been  the  leader  in  the 
housing  area  to  improve  the  quality  of 
housing,  not  only  in  cities,  but  also  in 
rural  areas.  Those  of  us  who  have  had 
a  chance  to  look  into  some  of  the  slum 
areas  of  rural  America  recognize  this 
problem. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  friend,  who  is  a 
leader  in  the  field  of  better  quality  hous- 
ing, that  this  is  what  we  want  to  do. 
We  want  to  improve  the  quality  of  hous- 
ing in  those  areas  that  otherwise  could 
result  in  poor  quality  housing. 

We  recognize  there  are  a  lot  of  good 
developers  in  this  country.  The  over- 
whelming majority  are  good  and  want 
to  do  a  good  job.  We  are  trying  to  get 
■at  the  fly-by-nighter  who  rushes  in, 
makes  a  fast  buck,  and  rushes  out.  This 
is  what  it  is  aimed  at.  Our  language 
here  aids  and  abets  the  long-term  joals 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Hoiising  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs,  of  which  he  has  been  the 
leader  for  so  long. 

I  can  give  him  positive,  definitive  as- 
surance that  that  is  our  intent;  and  as 
the  author  of  the  bill,  I  can  say  that  that 
is  exactly  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  I  feel  more  secure 
than  I  did  upon  my  first  reading  of  the 
bill.  I  thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  glad  to  clarify 
the  record  in  this  regard.  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  obviously  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  slums  of  our  cities,  but 
it  is  my  judgment,  looking  down  the 
road,  that  we  shall  have  to  have  a  new 
concept  of  living,  from  which  we  will 
build  whole  new  towns. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  going  to  see 
more  and  more  people  going  out  into 
the  open  areas.  When  I  saw  last  week, 
as  perhaps  most  Senators  did,  in  the 
Sunday  newspaper  a  picture  of  that  huge 
housing  development — ^I  have  forgotten 
the  number  of  buildings  and  stories — 
that  was  abandoned  in  St.  Louis.  There 
was  that  huge  investment  in  the  heart 
of  the  city.  I  think  that  should  be  a 
lesson  to  all  of  us.  I  think  we  must  look 
far  enough  ahead  and  recognize  that  if, 
in  particular  for  the  poor,  we  are  going 
to  strengthen  family  life,  we  will  not 
strengthen  it  on  the  40th  floor  of  an 
apartment  house,  where  they  cannot 
raise  a  family. 
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I  believe  they  will  have  to  move  into 
the  open  areas,  where  they  can  have  an 
open  place  for  the  kids  to  grow  up  in 
and  be  normal.  Rural  America  affords 
that  great  opportunity. 

I  want  to  see  the  kind  of  projects  in 
the  future  that  will  provide  the  kind  of 
environment  as  to  which  a  person  can 
say,  "Ttils  is  my  home;  this  is  my  green 
area;  and  out  ycaider  is  all  that  open 
space."  I  think  we  have  to  reverse  the 
whole  process. 

I  did  not  mean  to  get  off  on  another 
subject.  We  have  to  reverse  the  whole 
process  of  public  housing,  in  which  we 
have  built  huge  projects  which  have  be- 
come huge  slums.  I  think  we  will  have  to 
limit  the  number  of  people  who  can  live 
in  a  city  block.  After  a  certain  point,  they 
do  not  live;  they  barely  exist. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  proud  of  the 
leadership  of  the  great  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  in  trying  to 
provide  housing  for  all  Americans  in  all 
walks  of  life,  and  I  hope  that  we  can  work 
together  to  accomplish  that. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  certainly  thank  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  an  observation  concerning  what 
the  Senator  has  just  said,  and  I  should 
like  to  ask  him  a  question. 

I  represent  what  is  probably  the  most 
densely  settled  city  In  the  country  and 
I  recognize  the  great  interest  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  in  the  problems  of  the 
cities. 

I  think  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume 
that  not  only  all  but  even  a  majority  of 
the  additional  housing  is  slums. 

There  are  other  areas  I  would  Invite 
them  to  see  besides  the  terribly  depress- 
ing areas  which  have  developed.  Much  of 
it  is  housing  which  Is  beautifully  kept 
while  only  a  minority  of  that  housing 
has  been  abused. 

But  when  we  look  at  the  land  along 
the  East  River,  in  New  York,  it  is  Just 
one  more  example  of  a  renascence  in  a 
city's  living  conditions. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Waslilngton  that  slmns  do  en- 
croach upon  new  areas,  and  we  must  see 
to  it  that  new  and  even  more  beautiful 
construction  is  built.  I  am  deeply  devoted 
to  the  "New  Cities"  concept. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I,  of  course,  have  sup- 
ported all  the  public  housing  programs. 
My  only  observation  is  that  I  think  some 
have  been  reasonably  successful;  others 
have  not.  I  feel  that  the  poor  deserve 
better  than  what  they  have  been  getting 
in  some  of  the  housing  programs  where 
they  are  cramped  into  a  limited  space 
where  they  do  not  liave  the  opportunity 
to  provide  for  a  family  and  individual 
home. 

I  am  talking  about  a  long-term  goal. 
I  just  feel  that  there  is  a  relationship  Jn 
our  society  between  congestion  on  one 
hand  and  violence  on  the  other.  If  we 
get  congestion  even  in  a  new  area,  we 
can  get  congestion  and  trouble.  I  am 
talking  in  long-term  goals. 

I  am  not  saying  all  public  housing 
projects  are  bad,  but  they  have  not  pan- 
ned out  as  well  as  some  of  us  had  hoped 
for.  I  think  my  colleague  will  agree  with 
me. 


What  I  am  suggesting  is  an  even  great- 
er program,  but  it  is  going  to  be  a  more 
costly  program,  giving  people  an  op- 
portunity to  get  into  open  areas. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  will  provide  jobs,  too. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  have  to  relate  it 
to  transportation  and  jobs. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  has  worked  out  very 
well  considering  where  we  started  from, 
but  it  is  a  moment  for  a  new  departure. 
I  agree  with  that. 

The  question  I  wanted  to  ask  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  is  tliis:  The  bill  seems  to 
contemplate  futiu-e  to  State  land  use 
programs  rather  than  existing  programs 
and  reading  sections  201.  202,  and  203  at 
least  leaves  that  question  somewhat  up 
in  the  air.  For  example,  section  201  (a  > 
reads: 

The  Secretary  ...  Is  authorized  to  make 
annual  grants  to  each  State  to  assist  each 
State  in  developing  and  admlnsterlng  a  State 
land  use  program  meeting  the  requirements 
set  forth  in  this  Act. 

That  seems  to  take  into  account  plans 
which  are  ongoing  when  the '  11  becomes 
law.  On  the  other  hand,  other  sections, 
like  section  203,  are  ambivalent  as  to 
whether  it  is  based  on  existing  plans  or 
plans  under  this  act.  In  New  York  we 
have  had,  under  a  succession  of  Gover- 
nors, culminating  in  Governor  Rockefel- 
ler, developed  a  remarkable  land  use 
plan  for  the  area  called  the  Adirondacks. 
The  Adirondack  Park  Agency  adminis- 
ters the  plan  which  covers  6  miUion 
acres,  both  private  and  public  lands.  The 
plan  developed  for  this  area  and  ap- 
proved by  the  State  legislature  fits  in 
with  the  concept  of  this  bill  very  well. 

Question:  Is  this  any  disqualification 
or  is  any  special  qualification  needed  to 
bring  this  existing  plan  under  the  terms 
of  the  bill?  Will  it  be  recognized  that  we 
have  in  effect  an  ongoing  land  use  pro- 
gram like  the  one  I  have  described,  im- 
der  the  terms  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  say  that  the 
State  of  New  York  has  a  leg  up  on  the 
rest  of  the  coimtry  in  that  regard,  rather 
than  a  leg  down.  There  is  no  penalty  for 
being  progressive  and  farsighted,  as  New 
York  has  been.  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
great  leadership,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
on  land  use  planning  by  Laurance  Rocke- 
feller. He  has  been  a  national  leader  in 
conservation  and  a  strong  supporter  in 
connection  with  the  pending  measure. 
He  and  his  brother,  working  together, 
have  implemented  I  tliink  a  very  fine 
plan  in  connection  with  the  Adirondacks. 
So  there  are  no  penalties.  On  the  other 
hand.  New  York  will  benefit  immeasur- 
ably by  this  legislation  because  they  are 
further  along  tlian  the  other  States. 

I  hope  that  response  win  satisfactor- 
ily answer  the  questions  the  Senator  has 
raised. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  tlie  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Let  me  also  join  in 
an  observation  about  the  problem  of 
density  of  population,  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
brings  up.  Let  me  share  a  few  thoughts 
I  have  after  serving  as  mayor  of  a  city. 
When  I  left  the  mayorship  of  our  city, 
someone  asked  what  problems — one  sin- 


gle one — in  terms  of  the  city  I  would 
use  to  describe  the  most  difficult  kind 
of  governmental  problem  on  leaving. 
I  thought  a  bit  about  it.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  my  city  Is  not  a  terribly  large  one. 
but  I,  nonetheless,  concluded  that  it  was 
density  of  population,  and  I  concluded 
that  our  government  should  begin  to  look 
at  homes  along  the  cost-benefit  ratio, 
something  like  this:  We  pass  a  job  train- 
ing program  totaling  about  $3  miUion  or 
$4  million  and  then  we  define  its  general 
structure.  All  of  a  sudden  we  w<»der  why 
the  rural  unemployeds  move  to  the  city. 
They  go  there  to  seek  the  training  that 
the  Federal  Government  enticed.  When 
they  get  there,  they  are  now  part  of  the 
gi-owing  density  problem. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  could  analyze 
the  social  programs  and  come  up  with 
a  conclusion  that,  indeed,  we  ought  to 
look  at  a  counterprogram  every  time  we 
promote  density,  a  counterprogram  to 
demote  density  and  to  entice  people  to 
live  in  a  small  town. 

I  would  not  say  I  totally  agree  with 
this  bill  as  an  effort  to  do  that.  I  do  not. 
I  have  a  few  concerns  about  it.  But  I 
agree  with  the  concept  that  the  future  of 
our  land  lies  in  building,  not  more  den- 
sity, but,  rather,  an  orderly  dispersion 
or  spreading  out  of  livability. 

I  say  to  those  who  say  it  is  too  expen- 
sive, look  at  the  social  cost  to  this  coun- 
try of  putting  people  one  on  top  of  an- 
other in  buildings.  Look  at  problems  our 
families  are  having  tiiat  might  be  related 
to  their  not  having  a  home  or  house. 
Look  at  the  relationships  that  are  so- 
ical  and  that  we  do  not  understand,  be- 
fore you  judge  the  cost  and  the  small 
kind  of  environment  we  want  to  build 
in  a  little  town  or  rural  America. 

I  will  say  that  we  do  not  need  planning 
forced  into  every  aspect  of  our  lives,  but. 
indeed,  land  is  our  great  inventory  and, 
indeed,  it  is  available  to  our  people  in  a 
different  kind  of  attitude  tlian  when  om- 
big  cities  were  formed.  Why  were  they 
formed?  We  know  why  they  were.  It  was 
due  to  the  modes  of  transportation  at 
that  point  in  liistory  or  the  particular 
ends  of  a  railroad  system  that  caused 
it,  and  those  conditions  iiave  changed. 
Yet  the  Government  goes  about  funding 
social  programs  to  add  to  the  density. 
Then  we  ask  ourselves  why  rural  America 
is  drying  up. 

People  follow  jobs.  People  follow  jobs 
and' density  into  the  big  cities.  Jobs  are 
created  by  the  ^vate  sector  looking  at 
the  job  maiket.  So  we  have  to  reverse 
that  process  and  take  a  good  look  at 
why  they  are  moving,  and  not  force,  but 
entice — not  hit  people  on  the  head,  but 
offer  a  legitimate  alternative  to  young 
people,  so  they  can  make  a  choice:  little 
or  big  city,  with  equal  opportunity,  not 
to  have  to  make  a  choice  that  "We  can 
get  a  job  only  in  the  big  city."  so  he  does 
not  have  to  make  the  choice  that,  "Either 
I  Uve  in  poverty  in  the  little  town  or 
move  to  the  big  city  and  seek  economic 
prosperity." 

I  say  that  only  in  respect  of  the  Sen- 
ator's comments  on  the  bill,  but  I  do 
have  some  serious  concern  that  there 
may  be  a  misinterpretation  of  the  bill  in 
some  of  its  provisions  and  that  we  will 
dictate  to  the  local  level  from  one  big 
office.  I  vmderstand  that  is  not  the  goal. 
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In  fact,  we  are  saying  to  the  States  and 
local  communities,  "We  want  you  to 
exercise  initiative  in  good  planning.  We 
are  offering  a  kind  of  action-prodding 
law  so  that  you  will  get  on  with  the 
responsibility  that  is  yours." 

I  will  ask,  in  a  broad  and  general  way, 
am  I  correct  that  that  is  our  goal  and 
objective? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  for  his  comments.  There  are 
two  points  I  wish  to  cover.  One  is  that 
we  are  trying  to  prod  the  State  to  do 
what,  I  think,  the  State  wants  done — 
better  planning.  I  think  that  we  could 
have  done  a  better  job  in  the  past  rather 
than  to  leave  it  to  chance  where  we  do 
have  the  congestion  which  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  deplores  and  I  deplore. 

This  is  an  effort  to  say,  "In  the  next 
decade,  let  us  do  better  than  we  did  in 
the  last  decade." 

As  I  said  on  the  floor  the  other  day, 
between  now  and  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury we  will  literally  have  to  rebuild 
America.  We  will  soon  celebrate  the 
200th  anniversary  of  our  country,  in 
1976.  And  between  the  present  time  and 
the  year  2000,  we  will  have  to  do  all  over 
again  what  we  have  been  able  to  do  in 
the  first  200  years,  and  that  is  a  short 
period. 

I  want  to  avoid  this  mish-mash,  this 
jamming  together  without  planning  and 
without  proper  judgment  or  discretion 
having  been  exercised  in  advance. 

I  agi'ee  with  the  Senator  that  in  the 
past  cities  have  been  built  around  trans- 
portation modes.  They  have  been  built 
around  the  development  of  an  industry. 
I  think  that  in  the  future  we  will  have  to 
have  both  inducements  and  restrictions 
on  industry.  We  will  have  to  say  that  in  a 
certain  sized  area  that  is  already  jammed 
up,  there  will  be  certain  tax  disadvan- 
tages if  an  Industry  goes  in  there.  How- 
ever, If  an  industry  goes  into  an  area  in 
which  they  will  establish  a  new  commu- 
nity, there  will  then  be  a  tax  incentive 
to  do  that  job.  I  am  merely  throwing 
this  out  as  one  possible  means  of  doing 
it. 

We  all  want  to  avoid  being  arbitrary 
and  capricious  by  having  local  officials 
tell  people  that  they  cannot  do  this  or 
they  cannot  do  that. 

I  am  convinced  that  at  some  point  In 
time  we  will  have  to  have  a  limitation 
on  the  number  of  people  that  can  live  in 
a  given  area.  With  our  density  of  popu- 
lation, we  have  troubles  of  sdl  kinds. 

I  think  that  that  is  the  thrust  of  the 
Senator's  comments. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  couple  more  observations  I  would  like 
to  share  with  the  Senator  concerning 
State  and  regional  plarming. 

First,  I  do  not  know  that  I  agree  with 
anything  except  the  last  remark  of  the 
distinguished  Senator,  that  we  might 
have  to  have  a  limitation  on  numbers. 
If  the  Senator  means  that  should  be  the 
objective,  then  I  agree. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  For  example,  today  one 
cannot  build  a  new  building  in  most 
areas  unless  he  provides  adequate  park- 
ing. I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to  have 
a  family  high  rise  where  you  have  a  num- 
ber of  children  which  will  exceed  the 


capacity  of  the  playground  facilities  or 
open-air  facilities.  This  is  what  I  have 
in  mind. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  this 
brings  me  to  an  observation  based  upon 
my  own  experience  which  in  terms  of 
local  government  is  somewhat  more  re- 
cent than  that  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington.  So  I  want  to  share 
it  with  him. 

First  of  all,  as  we  talk  about  planning 
and  zoning,  I  hope  that  no  one  thinks 
that  this  is  a  science  or  that  it  is  perfect 
or  that  even  with  a  good  local  planning 
mechanism,  we  will  not  have  some  in- 
consistencies. That  will  happen  anyway. 
I  hope  that  no  one  thinks  that  we  will 
not  have  some  bad  planning  even  w^ith 
good  planning  machinery  and  people  of 
good  faith  and  local  input. 

I  raise  this  point  because  I  know  from 
experience  that  even  though  one  tries  to 
plan  a  good  city,  he  ends  up  with  some 
things  that  are  not  quite  right.  The  rate 
of  growth,  history,  and  individualism 
have  to  enter  into  it.  We  do  the  best  that 
we  can.  And  I  offer  this  to  the  Senator 
and  to  all  Senators  because  I  hope  that 
those  who  in  the  future  look  at  the  ef- 
forts of  cities,  counties,  regions,  or  States 
do  not  conclude  from  an  ivory  tower  that 
is  located  far  away.  "Well,  we  have  the 
mechanism.  So,  it  should  be  rather  per- 
fect with  consistent  planning  and  zoning 
and  no  bad  faith." 

That  cannot  happen.  The  Senator 
knows  that  even  if  one  starts  with  a  clean 
piece  of  real  estate  to  build  a  perfect 
city  and  a  perfect  city  legislatively,  there 
are  many  who  will  say  that  it  is  not 
right.  We  will  end  up  in  5  years  with 
many  saying  that  we  should  have  done 
it  differently  or  should  have  put  some- 
thing in  a  different  place. 

I  only  offer  this  for  the  Record  so 
that  those  in  the  future  who  look  at  this 
legislation  do  not  say  that  this  could 
have  been  a  lot  better.  We  are  going  to 
make  mistakes.  And  we  ought  not  to 
judge  it  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  whole  thrust  of 
this  legislation  is  to  activate  people  to 
start  at  the  local  level  to  get  Involved 
in  planning.  What  worries  me  in  con- 
nection with  many  people  is  that  they 
will  not  participate  unless  something 
bothers  them.  They  stay  away  and  then 
they  wonder  later  on  why  something  bad 
is  happening  to  them. 

Organization  alone  will  not  do  the  job. 
Good  people  are  necessary.  Good  people 
can  survive  a  bad  organization.  But  on 
the  contrary,  bad  people  can  wreck  a 
good  organization. 

I  am  talking  now  about  participation 
in  zoning  and  planning  decisions.  So  a 
couple  of  factors  are  necessary.  We  need 
people  with  good  judgment  and  sense. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  finally  state 
that  there  is  no  desire  to  create  any  kind 
of  bureaucratic  monstrosity  where  deci- 
sions will  come  from  on  high  out  of 
Washington.  I  am  concerned  over 
getting  people  involved  and  willing  to 
take  part  when  it  involves  something 
that  does  not  directly  affect  them.  The 
trouble  today  is  that  we  cannot  get  peo- 
ple interested  in  an  important  matter 
well  in  advance  so  that  we  can  avoid 
trouble. 


We  do  in  the  bill  provide  the  kind  of 
action  forcing  procedure  that  should 
encourage  people  from  the  commimity 
level  right  on  up  to  the  State  capital 
to  participate  and  make  contributions 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  final  comment  that  is  in  a  way  a 
question.  We  aU  know  that  planning 
frequently  is  larger  than  the  normal 
governmental  unit  of  a  State  or  county 
and  frequently  is  of  an  interstate  natui-e. 
I  imderstand — and  this  is  by  way  of 
inquiry— that  this  bill  will  permit  States 
to  make  an  interstate  application  for 
plarming  between  States.  Is  that  correct' 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
gather  that  in  that  regard  the  Governors 
of  those  States  would  have  the  final 
choice  as  to  which  applications  they 
might  approve.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Governors  are  in- 
volved. The  concept  is  that  the  governors 
are  to  work  together  on  a  voluntary  basis 
We  do  provide,  of  course,  that  the  States 
have  to  look  at  the  problems  that  go 
beyond  State  boundaries.  That  is  where 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  ad 
hoc  committee  get  into  the  proposition, 
when  the  States  are  involved  in  some- 
thing that  has  an  adverse  effect  on 
another  State  or  affects  the  whole 
region  or  even  the  whole  country  con- 
ceivably, depending  upon  what  It  is 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  is  con- 
fident then  that  as  far  as  duplication 
and  effort  by  way  of  regional  plarming, 
there  is  adequate  provision  to  eliminate 
that  and  fund  only  by  way  of  a  grant  in 
aid  to  a  State  or  regional  commission 
in  the  opinion  of  the  distinguished 
Senator? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes,  I  am  confident. 
We  have  covered  that  pretty  weU.  that  if 
there  should  be  a  situation — and  there 
will   be  a  lot  of  amendments  to  this 

particular  bill  over  the  years,  obviously 

we  will  take  it  up,  and  I  would  be  the 
first  to  see  that  corrective  steps  are 
taken  to  avoid  what  the  Senator  has 
mentioned. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  which  Is  offered 
by  request,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  129,  line  22,  through  page  130,  lUie 
14— Strike. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deletes  section  609  in  its 
entirety.  Subsection  609(a)  requires 
that  all  fimds  appropriated  imder  the 
pending  bill  and  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act  of  1972  be  fully  apportioned 
for  obligation  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
respectively.  It  appears  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  subsection,  that  its  operation 
would  in  effect  amend  the  Anti-Defi- 
ciency Act  (31  U.S.C.  665),  by  rendering 
the  apportionment  provisions  of  the  act 
meaningless  as  to  the  provisions  of  the 
land  use  bill  and  the  coastal  act.  In  my 
judgment  any  alteration  of  the  Anti-De- 
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ficiency  Act  within  the  context  of  land 
use  legislation  is  unwise. 

Subsection  609(b)  requires  that  the 
appropriations  imder  these  two  meas- 
ures be  combined  and  be  available  to  be 
drawn  upon  for  obligation  by  the  Secre- 
taries of  Commerce  and  Interior  in  the 
same  ratio  as  they  are  appropriated.  This 
subsection  appears  to  be  imnecessary  and 
serves  no  useful  purpose.  Any  legislative 
provisions  dealing  with  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  and  the  obligation  of 
the  executive  branch  to  spend  such  ap- 
propriations, should  be  considered  within 
the  context  of  those  bills  pending  before 
the  Congress  dealing  directly  with  this 
issue  preceded  by  the  development  of  a 
complete  legislative  record.  Such  record 
is  absent  from  the  hearings  on  this  bill. 
In  this  subsection  (b)  of  section  609  it 
is  provided  that — 

AU  funds  appropriated  each  fiscal  year  for 
grants  to  the  States  pursuant  to  part  A  of 
title  n  of  this  Act  and  sections  305  and  306 
of  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972 
shall  be  combined  and  shall  be  available  to 
be  drawn  upon  for  obligation  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  respec- 
tively, In  the  same  ratio  as  the  funds  appro- 
priated that  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thorization  provided  in  section  608(a)  of  this 
Act  bear  to  funds  appropriated  that  fiscal 
year  pursuant  to  the  authorization  provided 
in  section  315(a)  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972. 
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Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  this  is  an 
impoundment  issue,  and  I  think  it  is 
improper  to  have  it  in  this  legislation 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
very  strongly  about  this  issue.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  were  very 
deliberate  in  the  drafting  of  language  in 
section  609  and  section  610.  Our  concern 
was  to  persuade  the  administration  of 
our  determination  that  both  of  these  pro- 
grams be  funded  and  to  prevent  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  from  using  the 
power  of  his  financial  granting  apparatus 
under  this  bill  to  extend  his  authority 
into  States'  coastal  zones.  We  felt  equally 
on  the  matter  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce allowing  grant  funds  from  the 
coastal  zone  program  to  be  spent  on  proj- 
ects outside  the  designated  coastal  zone. 

The  record  we  have  made  in  the  debate 
on  this  bill  is  clear.  Congress  will  not 
tolerate  the  administration  fimding  and 
implementing  one  program  and  refusing 
to  fund  or  give  only  "benign  neglect"  to 
another;  namely,  the  coastal  zone  pro- 
gram. 

The  report  on  this  legislation  is  to  the 
point.  I  might  only  add  that  we  hope  the 
administration  will  heed  the  voice  of 
Congress,  as  reaffirmed  in  the  debate  on 
S.  268,  and  immediately  seek  appropria- 
tions so  as  to  cany  out  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
proposed,  by  the  amendment,  to  strike 
section  609  of  S.  268  in  its  entirety— line 
22.  page  129  through  line  14,  page  130. 

Tills  is  one  of  the  provisions  discussed 
generally  in  the  Interior  Committee  re- 
port at  pages  58  and  59  as  being  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  executive  branch's 
intended  contravention  of  declared  con- 
gressional intent  in  passing  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972,  several 
months  ago.  This  provision  is  more  speci- 


ficaUy  discussed  on  pages  132-133  of  the 
committee  report. 

As  noted  in  the  report,  section  609  re- 
quires that  all  funds  appropriated  each 
fiscal  year  for  grants  to  States  for  land 
use  planning  and  management  under  S. 
268  and  under  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1972  be  fully  apportioned  for 
obligation  under  the  respective  acts. 

Section  609  further  provides,  if  at  the 
time  of  appropriation  the  administration 
is  able  to  impound  funds,  that  if  Coastal 
Zone  funds  are  impounded,  the  land  use 
funds  must  also  be  impounded  in  an 
appropriate  ratio.  The  ratio  takes  into 
accoimt  the  different  amounts  authorized 
by  the  two  acts  as  well  as  the  amounts 
actually  appropriated. 

Therefore,  in  the  first  instance  Con- 
gress would  direct  all  funds  appropriated 

for  each  program  to  be  made  available 

not  impounded— by  the  administration. 
If,  for  some  reason,  this  mandate  is 
not  followed,  the  executive  branch  is 
still  prohibited  from  ignoring  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  because 
of  the  required  coastal  zone  funds  which 
must  be  spent  if  land  use  funds  are  spent. 
Section  609  only  seeks  to  insure  the 
fulfillment  of  congressional  intent  both 
in  enacting  each  of  these  authorizing 
laws  and  subsequently  in  enacting  ap- 
propriation laws. 

It  is  also  proposed  by  the  amendment 
to  strike  section  610  of  S.  268  in  its 
entirety— line  15,  page  130  through  line 
13,  page  131. 

This  is  one  of  the  provisions  discussed 
generally  in  the  Interior  Committee  re- 
port at  pages  58  and  59  as  being  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  executive  branch's 
intended  contravention  of  declared  con- 
gressional intent  in  passing  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972,  several 
months  ago.  This  provision  is  more  spe- 
cifically discussed  on  page  133  of  the 
committee  report. 

Section  610  prohibits  the  administra- 
tion from  extending  the  land  use  bill's 
provisions  to  the  coastal  areas  to  which 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  is 
applicable.  Without  this  provision,  the 
administration  in  order  to  carry  out  its 
declared  intent  to  ignore  congressional 
will,  could  declare  a  State  ineligible  for 
coastal  zone  management  program 
grants— OMB  has  the  final  say-so  in  the 

administration  on  all  agency  decisions 

and  thereafter  require  the  State  to  imple- 
ment a  land  use  program  for  the  entire 
State  before  it  could  receive  funds  for 
its  critical  coastal  zone. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
worked  this  matter  out,  I  think,  in  a 
very  satisfactory  way  in  the  Senate.  We 
do  have  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act.  The  funding  of  that  act  is  impor- 
tant. It  seems  to  me.  after  the  consulta- 
tions that  we  have  had  with  the  Com- 
merce Committee  and  with  members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  that  the  pend- 
ing provisions  found  on  page  130  in  sub- 
section (b)  make  sense,  and  I  hope  that 
the  amendment  will  be  voted  down. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  vote. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  ready  to  vote 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      The 


question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  8760) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974.  and  for  other  purposes,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
tlie  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  8760)  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LAND  USE  POLICY  AND  PLANNING 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  268)  to  establish 
a  national  land  use  policy,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 
grants  to  assist  the  States  to  develop 
and  implement  State  land  use  programs, 
to  coordinate  Federal  programs  and  pol- 
icies which  have  a  land  use  impact,  to 
coordinate  planning  and  management  of 
Federal  lands  and  planning  and  man- 
agement of  adjacent  non-Federal  lands, 
and  to  establish  an  Office  of  Land  Use 
Policy  Administration  in  the  Department 
of  thelnterior,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  24  5 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  245  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  128.  line  19.  strike  out  "eight" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "six". 

On  page  128,  line  24,  strike  out  "eight" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "six '. 

On  page  129.  line  4,  strike  out  "eight" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "six". 

On  page  129,  line  8,  strike  out  "eight" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "six". 

On  page  129,  immediately  after  line  21, 
add  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(f)  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  five  com- 
plete fiscal  year  periods  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  no  grant  author- 
ized  under  this  section  shall   be   withheld 
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from  any  State  by  virtue  of  a  judgment  of 
any  official  of  the  Federal  Government,  ex- 
cept with  respect  to  section  204(1),  aa  to 
the  adequacy  of  any  land  use  program 
adopted  by  such  State  In  good  faith.". 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  simple.  It 
was  drafted  in  response  or  as  a  reac- 
tion, if  you  will,  to  some  general  and, 
I  thinlc,  serious  concerns  that  have  been 
expressed  during  the  course  of  the  debate 
on  this  legislation. 

The  concerns  to  which  my  amendment 
Is  addressed  are  twofold.  First  of  all,  it 
is  generally  conceded  that  we  are  em- 
barking on  landmark  legislation  that  will 
be  most  far-reaching  in  its  probable  ef- 
fect. It  Is  generally  conceded  that  the 
biU  will  have  very  significant  economic, 
social,  and  institutional  impact  across 
the  country. 

Yet,  as  to  so  often  the  case  with  pio- 
neering lesrislation  of  this  kind,  it  is 
Impossible  at  this  moment  in  time  to 
anticipate  with  any  kind  of  precision  the 
nature  of  the  impact  that  it  will  un- 
doubtedly have  once  the  land  use  plan- 
ning and  programs  to  which  it  wiU  give 
stimulus  become  effective. 

Second,  during  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate on  the  Land  Use  Policy  and  Plan- 
ning Assistance  Act  of  1973.  concern  has 
been  expressed  over  the  fact  that  despite 
the  care  with  which  the  legislation  has 
been  framed  in  terms  of  having  as  Its  ob- 
jective not  to  mandate  a  specific  ap- 
proach to  land  use  planning,  but  rather 
to  stimulate  States  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  problems  we  are  facing  as  to  land  use, 
and  in  doing  so,  by  stimulating  the  plan- 
ning process,  to  perhaps  influence  the 
States  to  meet  more  specifically  the  con- 
stitutional responsibility  in  this  area 
which  is  clearly  theirs. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  language 
In  the  report,  and  In  spite  of  the  language 
In  the  bill,  there  Is  concern  over  the  po- 
tential for  naked  Federal  intervention 
into  areas  of  authority  that  the  Consti- 
tution reserves  to  the  States,  a  potential 
which  Is  deemed  real  because  of  the  pos- 
sibilities for  bureaucratic  harassment 
that  many  consider  to  be  inherent  In 
the  present  bill. 

Who,  for  example,  will  be  the  ultimate 
Judge  of  the  adequacy  of  a  State's  land 
use  program? 

I  believe  that  these  concerns  are  legit- 
imate. I  am  personally  satisfied  that  they 
have  been  resolved  in  the  language  of  the 
act.  I  beUeve  that  if  the  modifications 
which  my  amendment  would  entail  are  to 
be  adopted,  we  would  find  much  more 
support  for  the  legislation. 

My  amendment  would  meet  these  con- 
cerns in  two  ways  and  do  so  in  a  way 
which  would  not  in  any  significant  man- 
ner modify  Uie  objectives  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

First  of  all,  it  would  reduce  the  period 
covered  by  the  bfll  from  8  years  to  6 
years.  This  would  carry  the  program 
through  the  initial  5 -year  planning  pe- 
riod in  which  each  State  is  required  to 
go  through  the  planning  processes,  the 
so-called  checkoff  list,  which  the  Senate 
committee  deems  to  be  necessary  and  de- 
sirable in  order  to  have  a  truly  compre- 
hensive approach  to  the  development  of 
a  State  land  use  program. 


The  6-year  p>eriod  would  also  grant  us 
a  full  year  in  which  to  have  actual  ex- 
perience with  State  programs  in  actual 
Implementation.  This  6-year  period 
would  also  enable  Congress  to  begin  to 
assess  the  information  and  the  recom- 
Imendations  that  the  biU  requires  be 
made  to  Congress. 

In  the  first  instance,  section  307(a) 
requires  the  States  to  report  as  they  go 
on,  on  an  annual  basis,  on  what  they  are 
doing  and  what  progress  they  see  in 
coping  with  the  planning  process. 

Sections  307  <b)  and  <c)  require  a  re- 
port to  the  Land  Use  Advisory  Board 
after  the  first  full  year  following  enact- 
m«it,  and  the  Advisory  Board,  in  turn,  is 
required  to  report  to  OMigress  after  the 
first  3  full  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment on  recommendations  as  to  what 
substantive  land  use  policy  should  be 
en«w:ted. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  within 
the  scope  of  the  slightly  foreshortened 
period  of  time.  Congress  would  be  getting 
an  input  based  on  actual  experience  with 
the  practical  Implications  of  the  legisla- 
tion on  the  basis  of  which  to  determine 
what,  if  anything,  needs  to  be  done  or 
changed  or  amplified  in  enacting  legisla- 
tion to  handle  our  land  use  policy  pro- 
grams in  the  years  f<rik>wlng  the  expira- 
tion of  this  legislation. 

In  this  context,  the  second  part  of  my 
amendment  takes  effect,  and  that  is  that, 
as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  land  use  plan- 
ning program  that  is  evolved  by  each 
State  after  following  through  with  the 
planning  processes  mandated  by  this  leg- 
islation, the  standards  of  adequacy  would 
be  "good  faith." 

■nils  would.  In  otiier  words,  preclude 
the  possibility  for  arbitrary,  coercive, 
bureaucratic  interference  at  the  Federal 
level  with  the  best  judgment  applied  by 
the  States  in  evolving  a  land  use  program 
best  suited  to  the  needs  of  each  State, 
after  having  gone  through  the  analytical 
imperatives  of  the  planning  process. 

I  believe  that  <Hie  of  the  areas  of  divi- 
sion between  Members  of  this  body  is  the 
degree  oi  confidence  that  we  individually 
have  in  the  willingness  and  abiUty  of  the 
State,  having  been  exposed  to  the  check- 
list we  provide  in  the  bill,  to  come  up 
with  a  meaningful  program  designed  in 
realistic  terms  to  cope  with  potential 
abuses,  given  today's  technology,  which 
can  have  such  enormously  important 
Implications. 

Hem,  for  those  of  us  who  repose  om* 
faith  in  the  States  in  coming  up  with  a 
meaningful  program,  it  seems  to  me  very 
Uttle  will  be  lost  by  applying  the  stand- 
ard of  "good  faith"  to  the  program 
evolved  over  the  first  5-year  period. 
These  are  the  opportunities  for  that  first 
year.  We  would  also  have  the  experience 
to  judge  whether,  in  fact,  the  views  and 
policies  incorporated  by  the  States  In 
their  individual  programs  may  not  be 
better  than  those  that  might  have  t>een 
evolved  or  dictated  by  people  cloistered 
here  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 

I  suggest,  in  short,  Mr.  President,  that 
nothing  substantive  is  sacrificed  by 
adoption  of  this  amendment  but.  by  the 
same  token,  we  will  be  moving  forward 
in  a  more  pru^nt  way.  We  will  be 
gathering  broader  support  within  this 


body  and  we  will  be  allaying  the  fears 
expressed  not  only  here  but  also  by  the 
Governors  and  others  across  the  coun- 
try. We  will  be  positioning  ourselves  so 
that  the  foUowup  legislation  will  be  far 
more  intelligent,  far  more  finely  focused 
and  tuned  to  our  actual  needs  than  is 
possible  at  this  point  in  time,  given  the 
fact  that  we  simply  do  not  have  the  ex- 
perience available  to  us,  really,  to  antici- 
pate the  problems  that  might  evolve. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
8-year  time  limitation  in  the  act  was 
set  so  as  to  give  the  States  3  years  of 
experience  in  implementing  their  pro- 
grams. Congress  and  the  States  both 
need  to  observe  the  implementation  of 
the  State  land  use  programs  In  order  to 
judge  the  effectiveness  of  S.  268,  and  to 
make  any  necessary  alterations  in  the 
law.  There  is  a  lot  of  trial  and  error  in- 
volved here.  We  concede  that.  There  is 
congressional  review  of  the  act  already 
provided  for  in  the  act  in  section  608(e) . 

Let  me  read  from  line  13  on  page  12d 
of  thebUl: 

For  each  of  the  five  full  fiscal  years  fol- 
lowing the  enactment  of  this  Act.  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $10,000,000  to 
the  Secretary  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the 
administration  of  this  Act,  After  the  end  of 
the  fourth  fiscal  year  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  review  the  pro- 
grams established  by  this  Act  aiMl  shall  sub- 
mit to  Congress  his  assessment  thereof  and 
such  recommendations  for  amendments  to 
the  Act  as  he  deems  proper  and  aiH>roprlate. 

Here  we  cut  off  the  funds  to  administer 
the  act  at  the  fifth  year,  and  require  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  do  a  full- 
fledged  review  of  the  act,  and  tbe  per- 
formance under  it,  and  report  to 
Congress  any  recommendations  for 
amendments  to  the  act.  We  are  assured 
that  the  Secretary  will  make  a  good  re- 
port and  that  Congress  will  give  careful 
oversight  to  the  act  because  furthei- 
funding  for  the  administration  of  the 
bill  would  have  to  be  authorized. 

Mr.  President,  this  8 -year  grant  fund- 
ing— 5-year  administration  funding  com- 
promise was  reached  last  year  in  com- 
mittee between  the  ranking  minority 
member  and  the  chairman. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  Just  finally  say — 
and  I  have  great  respect  for  my  good 
friend  from  New  York  and  I  understand 
his  concern — having  said  what  I  have, 
I  would  point  out  that,  of  course,  each 
year  this  program  will  have  to  go  through 
the  appropriate  funding  process;  name- 
ly. Congress  will  be  appropriating  the 
funds.  What  we  have  done  here  is  to  pro- 
vide the  overall  limits.  Congress  will  be 
able  to  engage  In  an  annual  audit  as 
well  as  the  authority  of  Congress  at  any 
time  to  make  whatever  legislative  revi- 
sions may  be  in  order. 

In  the  meantime,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  set  some  guidelines  here  that 
give  assurances  to  the  States  that  this 
is  a  serious  problem  and  that  we  intend 
to  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Presldoit,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  agree  with  his  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  very  appropriate  amend- 
ment. 

We  are  building  bridges.  We  are  start- 
ing a  program  ttiat  Is  vital  to  this  Na- 
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tion  from  the  standpoint  of  having  it 
succeed.  Under  his  proposal,  we  are 
talking  about  expending  $600  million  to 
the  States  and  $90  million  for  the  re- 
gional purposes,  and  right  on  down  the 
line. 

I  think  we  should  have  a  formula 
whereby  we  will  have  guidelines.  Not 
only  will  we  be  following  this  procedure 
all  the  way  through,  but  also,  we  insure 
that  the  States,  in  fact,  will  be  utilizing 
their  own  judgment  during  the  first 
year  the  program  is  in  effect.  So  this  is 
a  challenge  to  the  States. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  interrupting  his  remarks  so  that  we 
could  obtain  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  feel  that  when  we 
talk  about  spending  $1.66  billion,  as  this 
bill  would,  we  should  be  greatly  con- 
cerned. The  Senator  has  provided  that 
during  the  3-year  period  that  is  de- 
scribed, the  States  would  have  certain 
obligations  following  the  enactment  of 
this  act,  and  the  procedures  are  pro- 
vided for  the  statewide  land  use  plan- 
ning process.  Then  we  go  on  to  the  5- 
year  period. 

So  I  think  this  is  a  very  good  amend- 
ment— in  fact,  an  essential  amend- 
ment— to  the  bill  and  will  provide  the 
protection  that  I  know  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  desirous  of  giving  through 
this  legislation.  I  commend  him  for  this 
amendment.  If  we  do  not  have  this 
guideline  then  it  is  akin  to  building  a 
rocket  without  any  guidance  system 
that  will  blast  off  into  space  and  go  in 
any  direction  that  nature  takes  it.  We 
want  the  provisions  of  this  bill  to  be 
guided. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  for  his  remarks. 

I  should  like  to  address  myself  to  one 
or  two  of  the  arguments  offered  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee in  opposition  to  my  amendment.  He 
states  that  we  do  have  a  cutoff  after  4 
years,  at  which  point  the  Secretary  will 
make  his  recommendations.  Of  course, 
these  recommendations  will  be  coming 
solely  from  one  source,  the  Federal 
source. 

Second,  he  points  out  that  the  fact 
that  the  funds  need  to  be  appropriated 
to  meet  the  authorizations  contained  in 
this  bill  offers  Congress  the  opportimity 
to  revise  and  reconsider  at  any  point. 
This  is  fine  in  theory;  but  does  this  really 
hold  water  in  atjplication?  We  know  how 
busy  this  body  is.  We  know  the  preoccu- 
pation we  all  have  with  legislation  that 
is  in  front  of  us,  legislation  that  needs 
to  be  enacted  because  authorizations 
have  been  terminated  or  because  we  find 
new  needs  that  require  Federal  action. 
Programs  have  their  own  momentum. 

If  we  have  8  years  of  authorization,  we 
will  have  pro  forma  appropriations  to 
keep  the  program  going  until  the  natural 
termination  of  the  legislation. 

I  suggest  that  the  appropriate  time  for 
Congress  to  reassess  the  program,  to  de- 


termine how,  in  fact,  it  is  working,  is 
early  after  the  completion  of  the  plan- 
ning process  and  not  as  late  as  3  years. 
I  think  this  is  vitally  important  because 
the  interests  that  will  be  affected  by  the 
various  State  plans  are  so  far-reaching. 
I  also  believe  that  the  shorter  period 
not  only  is  inherently  desirable  but  also 
will  bring  support  to  the  current  legis- 
lation. I  believe  that  if  Congress  is  going 
to  mandate  this  whole  planning  ap- 
proach across  the  Nation,  the  larger  the 
support  in  Congress,  the  better  it  will  be 
in  terms  of  signaling  a  national  will. 
I  should  like  to  address  a  question  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington.  As  the 
great  compromiser  around  here,  I  would 
be  happy  to  accede  to  his  concern  about 
a  one-year  period  being  too  short  for  a 
true  testing  of  a  program,  if  he  would 
accept  the  remainder  of  my  amendment. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Is  the  Senator  refer- 
ring to  the  remainder  of  the  entire 
amendment? 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Yes. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  good-faith  provision  that  starts  on 
line  7,  page  2.  It  would  be  necessary 
above  and  beyond  the  area  of  criticcd 
environmental  concern,  starting  on  line 
4,  through  line  15. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  had  exempted  the 
'findings   of   areas   of   critical   environ- 
mental concern  of  more  than  statewide 
significance. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  But  the  good  faith 
concept  that  the  Senator  has  suggested 
would  apply  to  all  the  other  areas  as 
well. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  comment  on  this 
point? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HASKELL.  I  should  like  to  men- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  New  York  that 
I  felt  that  the  language  of  review  which 
the  Senator  from  New  York  inserted  in 
the  bill,  which  is  section  306(g) — and 
the  Senator  worked  it  out  extremely 
carefully — provides  for  different  types  of 
review,  depending  upon  the  different  cir- 
cumstances. It  provides  for  one  level  of 
review  requiring  merely  good  faith  by 
the  State  and  another  level  requiring 
reasonableness  of  the  determination,  and 
there  was  a  third  which  escapes  my  mind 
at  the  moment.  These  were  really  tailor- 
ing the  situation  exactly  to  the  circum- 
stances. 

The  Senator  now  proposes  that  after 
the  State  land  use  program  is  adopted, 
so  long  as  it  is  adopted  in  good  faith, 
then,  except  for  a  section  204(1)  situa- 
tion, there  would  be  no  further  Federal 
review.  I  submit  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  that  planning  is  a  continu- 
ing process,  that  we  do  not  adopt  a  plan 
and  set  it  in  concrete. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bill  asks  the 
States  to  continue  to  address  themselves 
to  the  process  and  modify  the  plans  as 
circumstances  arise;  and  for  that  reason 
I  believe  that  the  standards  of  review, 
put  in  the  bill  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  originally,  continue  to  meet  the 
circumstances  after  the  5 -year  period. 

This  concludes  my  comments  on  the 
subject  to  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  my  friend  from  Colorado.  I  do 


believe,  in  my  judgment,  that  the  con- 
tinuing planning  process  v^fould  be  taking 
effect;  that  the  States  will  be  addressing 
this  process  with  responsibility;  and  that 
we  in  Congress  will  be  satisfied  with  what 
we  see.  But  it  seems  to  me  the  arguments 
the  Senator  advanced  suggest  I  stay  with 
my  6  years  rather  than  8  years,  which 
will  provide  Congress  with  this  oppor- 
tunity without  disturbing  what  the 
States,  in  good  faith,  have  arrived  at 
after  going  through  the  5-year  process; 
that  without  disturbing  the  possibility 
of  bureaucratic  leveraging  pressure,  the 
States  can  go  on  while  we  review  how  it 
operates.  I  do  not  think  we  are  all  that 
far  apart. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  good  faith  ap- 
proach— we  are  talking  about  the  pro- 
gram and  not  to  the  planning  process — 
is  so  consistent  with  the  basic  philoso- 
phy of  this  legislation;  namely,  that  the 
Federal  role  is  to  stimulate  a  State  re- 
action, but  it  is  not  the  role  of  the 
State  to  second-guess  the  merits  of  one 
approach  or  another,  except  where  Fed- 
eral responsibility  is  involved,  namely, 
in  protection  of  areas  of  critical  environ- 
mental impoitance,  ecosystems,  and  so 
forth,  that  go  beyond  State  geographical 
lines. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  If  I  may  respond 
briefiy,  I  prefer  the  8  years  because  I  like 
to  see  the  States  get  a  helping  hand  be- 
yond the  time  that  aids  their  original 
plan.  I  prefer  the  standards  of  review 
that  apply  to  the  original  plan.  I  think 
perhaps  we  have  stated  our  different 
viewpoints  as  much  as  we  can. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  think  that  the  alternative  viewpoints 
have  been  clearly  expressed  and  I  am 
ready  to  vote,  imless  the  chairman  has 
something  to  add. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  vill  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
Mr.  Hughes)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  <Mr.  Biden),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk),  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  HuDDLESTON)  are  absent  on 
ofiBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case)  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe),  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
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field),  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathus)  are  detained  on  o£Bclal 
business. 

The  result  was  aonoiuoced — yeas  34, 
nays  50,  as  f oUows : 


INo.  212  Leg.[ 

TEAS— 34 

Allen 

Dole 

Nunn 

Baker 

Domenicl 

Proxmlre 

Bartlett 

Domlnick 

Rotb              1 

Beall 

Eryin 

Scott,  Pa.      1 

Bennett 

Fannin 

Scott.  Va. 

Brock 

Feng 

Taft 

Buckley 

Oriffln 

Talmadge 

Byrd, 

Oumey 

Tburmond 

Harry  P., 

Jr.    Hansen 

Tower 

Cook 

Helms 

Welcker 

Cotton 

Young 

Curtis 

McClellan 
NATS— 50 

Aiken 

Haskell 

Miiskie 

Bayfa 

Hathaway 

Nelson 

BeUi2M>n 

HoUlngs 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Bible 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Bnioke 

Javlts 

PeU 

Burdick 

jolmston 

Percy 

Byrtl,  Robert  C.  Kennedy 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Long 

RiblooS 

CbilM 

McOee 

Schweiker 

Cburdi 

McGovem 

SparJunau 

Clark 

Mclntyre 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Sterenson 

Kaglcton 

llanifleld 

Symington 

Pulbrigbt 

Mondale 

Tunney 

Bart 

Montoya 

Wllllama 

Hartke 

Moss 

NOT  VOTING— 16 

Abourezk 

Hatfield 

Metc&lf 

Blden 

Huddleston 

Saxbe 

Caae 

HuKbea 

Stennic 

Katland 

Humptarey 

Stevens 

Gold  water 

McClure 

Gravel 

Mathlas 

Mr.  Buckley's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  Uie  dlfitingiiiKhed  Senator  from 
Maine  desires  to  propound  some  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
purpose  of  recognition  In  this  colloquy. 
I  call  up  my  amendment  which  is  at  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  amendment. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  T^e 
Senator  from  Maine  proposes  unend- 
ment  No.  242. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pas«  76,  Insert  between  lines  8  and  0 
the  lollowing  new  clause: 

"(K)  exercising  control  o^er  proposed 
large-scale  development  and  the  use  of  land 
within  areas  which  are  or  may  be  Impacted 
by  key  facilities  which  shall  insure  compli- 
ance with  the  conditions  specified  In  clause 
(2)(D)   of  subsection  202(d)  of  this  Act." 

On  page  123,  strike  lines  10  through  16 
and  Inaert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(I) 
Land  aales  or  development  projects", 
"projects",  or  "project"  means  any  of  the 
activities  set  forth  in  clauses  (1)  through  (3) 
below  which  occur  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  any  general  purpose  local  government 
certified  by  the  GoveriM>r  as  possessing  com- 
parable capability  and  authority  to  regulate 
such  activities." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  questitm? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  wonder  if  it 


would  be  possible  to  vote  on  the  final  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  at  1  o'clock  today.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  several  Senators  may 
miss  the  vote,  if  the  vote  should  not 
come  by  1  o'clock. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
vote  on  the  final  passage  of  the  pending 
measure  come  at  no  later  than  I  o'clock 
today  and  that  rule  XII  be  waived. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  couple  of  amendments  that  I  may  wish 
to  offer.  I  would  not  want  to  be  precluded 
from  offering  them. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  may  be  assured  of  at 
least  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  unanimous 
consent  request  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  should  not  take  longer 
than  10  minutes  to  cover  this  item.  I  do 
not  intend  to  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay 
vote.  I  intend  to  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment, but  it  is  my  purpose  to  make  a 
record  in  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  final  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

Ttie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

LARGE-SCALE  DEVELOPMENT  AND   KET 

FAcnjTiES  ckitekia  amendment 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  broaden 
the  application  of  the  criteria  provisions 
which  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  has  already  included  in  its 
reported  bill.  My  ammdment  would  ac- 
complish this  objective  by  doing  the  fol- 
lowing : 

First,  amend  the  definition  of  "land 
sales  or  development"  so  that  it  applies 
to  all  areas  within  a  State  and  applies 
within  the  boundaries  of  general  pur- 
pose local  governments  except  wh«i  the 
latter  have  been  certified  by  the  Governor 
as  having  comparable  capability  as  the 
State  to  regulate  such  land  sale  or  devel- 
opment projects,  ai^.d 

Second,  make  the  criteria  in  the  bill — 
which  as  proposed  only  applies  to  "land 
sales  or  development " — apply  to  proposed 
large-scale  development  and  uses  of  land 
within  areas  which  are  or  may  be  im- 
pacted by  key  facilities  at  such  time  as 
the  latter  must  be  subject  to  State  land 
use  programs — 5  years  after  enactment. 

I  fully  recognize  and  applaud  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  committee  adopted 
the  criteria  provisions  relating  to  "land 
sales  or  development  projects."  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  justification  for 
limiting  regulation  to  those  projects 
located  10  miles  or  more  outside  the 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area. 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas 
include  whole  counties  of  which  only  a 
small  portion  may  be  within  the  present- 
ly developed  urbanized  area.  We  have  an 
excellent  example  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area.  Rural  Loudoun  Coun- 
ty is  included  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 


Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area 
but,  under  the  bill,  any  "land  sales  or 
development  projects"  in  that  rural  area 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  section  202(d) . 

This  rural  area  is  subject  to  precisely 
the  pressiu-es  that  the  provisions  of  the 
committee  bill  relating  to  "land  sale  or 
development  projects"  are  Intended  to 
address  the  arbitrary  and  rrtificieil 
boundaries  of  the  Standard  Metropohtan 
Statistical  Area  are  not  relevant  to  their 
consideration  should  not  prevent  their 
being  addressed. 

Further,  the  addition  of  the  lO-mile 
limit  beyond  the  SMSA  is  arbitrary.  It 
is  these  areas,  the  outer  fringes  of  the 
SMSA  and  the  areas  immediately  beyond, 
which  are  subject  to  the  greatest  devel- 
opment pressures.  It  is  these  areas  in 
which  development  is  most  haphazard 
and  most  often  unrelated  to  available 
public  facilities.  It  is  these  areas  over 
which  regulation  of  land  use  is  perhaps 
most  urgent.  The  portion  of  my  amend- 
ment revising  the  definition  of  *^land 
sales  or  development  iH-ojects"  to  end 
these  artificial  and  arbitrary  boui>dary 
definition  restrictions  would  mandate 
State  or  local  regulation  for  these  key 
growth  su^as. 

Under  my  amendment,  local  author- 
ity would  not  be  excluded.  A  local  gov- 
ernment that  has  the  capability  and  au- 
thority to  develop  a  land-use  program  of 
comparable  quaUty  to,  and  subject  to 
the  same  criteria  as,  that  of  the  State 
could  continue  to  regulate  projects 
within  its  boimdaries.  But  where  such 
capability  or  responsibility  does  not  exis*^. 
State  regtilation  in  accordance  with  Fed  - 
eral  policy  criteria  specified  in  the  bill 
is  essential. 

Within  3  years  these  controls  imposed 
by  S.  268  on  land-sale  or  devdopment 
projects  will  begin  to  establish  a  bEisis 
for  the  State  and  Federal  cooperation  in 
implementing  the  policy  criteria  estab- 
lished under  subsection  202(d).  The 
State  will  have  2  years  during  which 
the  criteria  must  apply  to  such  projects. 
This  will  be  an  exjjerimentation  period. 
At  Uie  end  of  5  years,  when  State  pro- 
grams are  to  be  implemented,  my 
amendment  would  make  the  criteria  ap- 
plicable to  all  large  scale  development 
and  land  affected  by  key  facilities  in  all 
areas  of  each  State. 

Certainly  if  the  conc^t  of  application 
of  Federal  criteria  is  appropriate  for  one 
type  of  development  with  a  severe  impact 
of  land  use.  It  is  equally  if  not  more  ap- 
propriate for  other  types  of  development, 
key  facilities  and  large-scale  develop- 
ments which  may  have  an  even  greater 
impact  on  land  use. 

Further,  application  of  such  criteria 
is  essential  to  protect  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Congress  in  establishing  Federal 
policy  and  to  assure  that  State  and  local 
governments  are  not  subject  to  bureau- 
cratic whims.  This  is  necessarily  a  com- 
plicated piece  of  legislation.  Many  por- 
tions of  it  will  be  subject  to  different 
interpretations. 

I  am  concerned  that.  If  the  Congress 
does  not  specify  what  land-use  policies 
are  intended,  as  have  been  specified  for 
"land  sales  and  development  projects," 
we  may  have  other  differing  criteria  im- 
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posed  by  executive  fiat  resulting  from 
the  State  program  review  process.  Mat- 
ters could  be  further  complicated  by 
having  criteria  which  change  in  direc- 
tion or  emphasis  as  personnel  change 
within  the  executive  branclL  By  setting 
criteria  here  in  Congress,  we  reserve  to 
the  Congress  the  right  to  estabhsh  the 
policies  which  guide  the  States  in  these 
critical  land-use  programs,  and  we  pro- 
tect the  States  and  local  governments 
from  changing  policies  which  may  be  im- 
posed without  congressional  guidance  by 
the  executive  department. 

Let  me  quote  from  a  section  of  the 
committee  report. 

Today,  the  Nation  as  a  whole  is  beginning 
to  experience  the  pressures  once  felt  only  in 
its  major  population  centers.  In  all  parts  of 
the  country,  conflicting  demands  over  limit- 
ed land  resources  are  placing  severe  strains 
upon  economic,  social,  and  political  Institu- 
tions and  processes  and  upon  the  natural 
environment — farmers'  groups  oppose  real 
estate  developers;  environmentsjists  fight 
the  electric  power  industry;  homeowners 
collide  with  highway  planners;  the  mining 
and  timber  industries  ^Struggle  with  conser- 
vationists; shoreline  ^nd  water  recreation 
Interests  are  pitted  ftgalnst  oil  companies; 
cities  oppose  the  states;  and  suburbs  oppose 
the  cities.  \^ 

This  is  a  clear  call  for  national  policy 
direction,  and  the  committee  bill  makes 
a  start  by  enunciating  described  policies 
with  the  conditions  specified  in  subsec- 
tion 202(d).  But  to  avoid  the  policy  col- 
lisions which  the  committee  report  rec- 
c^nizes,  broader  application  of  Federal 
policy  guidance  to  such  major  impact 
projects  as  key  facilities  and  large  scale 
development  is  necessary.  The  policy 
criteria  established  in  subsection  202(b) 
are  only  beginning.  They  are.  however, 
an  essential  element  of  the  legislation 
of  conflicts  in  implementing  a  rational 
and  enlightened  land  use  policy  are  to 
be  avoided. 

Thus,  the  bill  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee already  provides  certain  land  use 
planning  criteria  for  second  home  or 
recreational  developments  located  out- 
side a  specified  area.  But  does  It  make 
any  difference  in  terms  of  the  adverse 
impact  on  the  land  whether  such  an  im- 
regulated  development  occurs  inside  or 
outside  a  10  mile  line? 

Is  it  any  difference  in  terms  of  im- 
pact on  the  environment  whether  a 
develMjment  contains  50  homes  which 
would  be  regulated  or  50  stores  which 
would  not? 

Can  It  be  argued  that  it  Is  more  im- 
portant to  regulate  the  environment 
around  people's  second  homes  where 
they  live  part  of  the  time,  than  it  is  to 
assure  adequate  regulation  of  the  envi- 
ronment arbund  people's  first  homes 
where  they  must  live  the  better  pait 
of  their  lives? 

Are  rural  homes  and  recreation  de- 
velopments more  likely  to  have  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  available  water  sup- 
ply, sewers  and  educational  systems 
than  their  urban  counter  part. 

Is  a  large  industrial  facility  less  likely 
to  Impact  available  environmental, 
transportation  and  public  safety  sys- 
tems than  summer  homes  or  new  re- 
sorts? I  think  not.  I  think  the  opposite 
is  true. 


It  is  these  large  developments — these 
key  facilities — these  suburban  tracts 
that  must  be  regulated.  These  are  the 
critical  activities  with  which  State  and 
local  land  use  controls  must  deal. 

If  we  mean  to  articulate  a  national 
land  use  policy  which  is  in  fact  "en- 
abling legislation"  for  a  good  faith  State 
and  local  effort  we  must  assure  them 
that  they  have  adequate  guidance  to  do 
the  job. 

I  understand,  of  course,  that  what  the 
committee  undertook  to  do  is  to  achieve 
a  pragmatic  compromise  designed  to 
make  the  bill  viable,  to  establish  prin- 
ciples which  obviously  could  be  ex- 
panded as  they  are  created  and  tested. 

What  concerns  me  is  the  language  in 
the  bill  appearing  on  page  71  which 
reads: 

(D)  a  method  of  implementation  of  the 
program  which  shall  Insure  that — 

(11)  the  project  will  not  exceed  the  capac- 
ity of  existing  systems  for  water  and  power 
supply,  waste  water  collection  and  treatment, 
and  waste  disposal,  unless  expansion  of  the 
relevant  systems  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  proposed  development  is  planned  and 
approved,  and  suflBclent  financing  for  the 
construction  of  the  expanded  systems  Is 
available; 

My  point  is  that  the  areas  excluded 
from  the  provisions  of  the  bill  by  the 
language  to  which  I  have  referred  are 
projects  which  generate  the  very  kind 
of  pressures  and  ramifications  about 
which  we  are  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  that  the  bill  were 
broad  enough  to  eliminate  those  exclu- 
sions. However,  I  understand  the  com- 
mittee objectives.  I  will  not  press  my 
amendment  at  this  point. 

I  would  like  to  use  this  opportunity  to 
express  the  hope  that  as  the  programs 
are  developed,  as  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental QuaUty  and  the  Interagency 
Advisory  Board  address  themselves  to 
the  experience  of  the  States  in  the 
development  of  guidelines  and  programs, 
this  point  will  be  borne  in  mind,  be- 
cause I  think  that  if  we  were  to  per- 
manently exclude  these  major  projects 
from  the  policy  of  land  use  planning, 
what  we  will  have  done  is  to  ignore 
the  pressuies  generated  by  unregulated 
population  and  activity  concentrations. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  asked  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington  to 
engage  in  this  brief  colloquy  so  as  to 
get  his  feelings  on  this  point. 

Obviously  his  reassurance  that  he 
shares  with  me  the  general  objectives 
and  the  hope  that  as  our  policies  are  de- 
veloped under  this  bill,  we  will  cover 
those  omissions,  would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  we  do 
share  that  hope.  I  want  to  say  that  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  criteria  the  Senator 
referred  to  should  be  permanently  ex- 
cluded from  application  to  other  areas. 
I  think  it  is  a  question  of  timing  as  to 
whether  we  should  move  now  or  later. 

As  the  Senator  pointed  out,  we  have 
come  to  a  practical,  pragmatic  compro- 
mise and  we  have  done  this  through  sec- 
tion 307.  Howevei*.  we  are  not  moving 
away  from  the  problem.  The  problem  is 
there. 

I  believe  that  the  type  of  criteria  in 
the  land  sales  and  development  projects 


part  of  the  bill  might  very  appropriately 
be  extended  to  manj'  other  types  of  ac- 
tivities. But  it  was  our  judgment  that  we 
ought  to  postpone  such  a  wide  applica- 
tion pending  the  study  which  has  been 
authorized.  The  Senator  from  Maine 
strengthened  the  study  provision  of  the 
bill  in  an  amendment  yesterday.  I  believe 
that  this  is  the  most  realistic  course  to 
follow  at  this  time. 

I  feel  very  deeply  that  the  development 
of  proper  national  land  use  policies 
should  not  be  a  matter  of  benign  neglect 
and  that  we  must  move  forward  and  face 
up  to  it  as  the  programs  continue. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Maine 
for  liis  strengthening  of  that  aspect  of 
the  bill  by  reason  of  his  earlier  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mi-.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator.  I  would  hope 
that  this  colloquy  as  part  of  the  legis- 
lative record  would  liave  a  good  effect. 
I  believe  that  this  is  a  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  wise  land  use  in  this  country. 
Like  all  beginnings,  it  cannot  do  the 
whole  job. 

I  do  not  want  to  jeopardize  what  the 
bill  already  does  by  pressing  for  more  at 
this  moment.  Therefore,  I  withdraw  mj' 
amendment  and  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington  for 
what  he  has  said  and  compliment  him 
once  again — because  I  doubt  that  I  will 
speak  again  on  this  bill — on  the  forward- 
looking  legislation  that  this  bill  repre- 
sents. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  again 
thank  ..he  Senator  from  Maine  for  the 
constructive  help  he  has  given  in  the 
formulation  of  the  bill. 

Several  amendments  of  the  Senator 
that  we  agreed  to  yesterday,  I  think, 
speak  for  themselves.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  invaluable  contribution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNDALE).  The  amendment  is  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  direct  a  few  questions  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington. 

The  United  States  still  owes  Arizona 
180.000  acres  of  land  throughout  the 
State  of  Arizona.  If  the  State  wants  some 
unreserved  public  land,  it  is  almost 
equivalent  to  a  demand  that  must  be 
honored.  Will  this  bill  change  this  ob- 
ligation? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  is  no  provision 
in  the  bill  that  would  in  anywise  change 
that,  as  it  does  not  affect  it  du-ectly  or 
indirectly. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  does  this 
bill  amend  the  U.S.  Enabling  Act  which 
created  Arizona  and  gave  Arizona  most 
of  its  lands,  and  in  regard  to  which  lands, 
that  enabling  act  said,  in  effect: 

The  State  may  not  encumber  these  lands. 

If  the  pending  bill  does  not  do  so,  then 
a  plan  wliich  considers  anything  less 
than  highest  long-term  money  value 
would  violate  the  Arizona  Constitution. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  In  my  judgment,  the 
pending  bill  does  not  in  any  manner  af- 
fect the  Enabling  Act  that  the  Senator 
referred  to. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
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an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows  : 

On  page  64,  line  19.  after  "transportation;" 
add  the  word  "housing;" 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  require 
States,  in  developing  a  statewide  land 
use  planning  process,  to  make  projec- 
tions of  the  nature,  quantity,  and  com- 
patibility of  land  needed  for  housing.  In 
its  present  form,  subsection  202(a) 
makes  no  provision  for  States  to  give 
specific  consideration  of  housing  needs. 
Although  this  section  is  specific  in  its 
reference  to  planning  for  such  items  as 
recreation,  parks  and  open  spaces,  plan- 
ning for  housing  can  only  be  inferred 
from  the  requirement  that  projections 
be  made  of  urban  development,  revitali- 
zation  of  existing  communities,  and  de- 
velopment of  new  towns.  Housing  is  and 
should  be  an  essential  element  in  plan- 
ning for  land  uses  and  should  be  focused 
on  specifically. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  chairman  on  this  matter.  I 
believe  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
amendment.  It  is  in  the  last  year's  bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  simply  adds 
"housing." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  accept  the  amendment. 
There  is  no  objection  to  it.  I  have  con- 
ferred with  the  minority  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  another  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  74.  at  line  16.  between  "facilities" 
and  "or,"  Insert  ",  housing,'. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
clearly  a  conforming  amendment.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
in  last  year's  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  another  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

On  page  79,  line  19,  after  "participating" 
add  the  words  "on  Its  own  behalf". 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  Li  to  require  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  planning  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  section  701  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954.  Mere  participation  by  a 
political  subdivision  of  the  State  would 
not  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
some  reservations  about  this  particular 
amendment,  but  I  will  be  very  pleased 
to  accept  it  and  take  it  to  conference 
with  that  understanding. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  all  I  ask. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  an 
amendment,  which  is  the  final  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  my  final 
amendment  is  at  the  desk.  Actually,  it 
is  in  two  parts,  part  one  and  part  two. 
I  understand  that  it  has  been  examined 
by  the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill, 
and  I  believe  he  has  agreed  to  accept  it. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendments  are  as  follows: 
On  page  124,  line  16,  add  the  following  two 
subsections  (o)  and  (p) : 

(o)  "Adjacent  non-federal  lands"  means 
all  non-federal  lands  which  are  in  the  im- 
mediate geographic  proximity  of  and  border 
federal  lands;" 

(p)  "Adjacent  federal  lands"  means  all 
federal  lands  which  are  in  the  Immediate  geo- 
graphic proximity  of  and  border  non-federal 
lands." 

_  On  page  106,  line  6-7,  strike  the  following: 
"In  the  same  immediate  geographical  re- 
gion;" and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "on  adja- 
cent  non-Federal  lands;". 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  what  this 
amendment  is  intended  to  do  is  to  clarify 
that  section  of  the  bill  which  deals  with 
the  adjacency  issue  to  clarify  that  "ad- 
jacent non-Federal  lands"  means  aU 
non-Federal  lands  which  are  in  the  im- 
mediate geographic  proximity  of  and 
border  Federal  lands;  and  "adjacent  Fed- 
eral lands"  means  all  Federal  lands  which 
are  in  the  immediate  adjacent  proximity 
of  and  border  non-Federal  lands 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  same  amendment  which  appears  in 
the  Record  of  June  20  on  page  20401  ' 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes,  it  is.  It  was  disl 
cussed  yesterday  on  the  Senate  floor 

Mr.  JACKSON.  So  that  the  standard 
would  apply  both  ways;  as  to  Federal 
lands,  it  would  apply  in  relation  to  State, 
and  State  lands  in  relation  to  Federal. 

I  think  the  key  problem  here  has  to 
do  with  the  question  of  what  is  meant  by, 
for  example,  "border  Federal  lands"  and 
"border  non-Federal  lands." 

What  I  want  to  make  sure  of,  and  make 
the  Record  clear,  is  that  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  precisely  immediately  adjacent 
lands  only,  but  that  we  have  some  ap- 
preciation for  the  fact  that  it  covers  lands 
in  the  general  proximity,  because  other- 
wise, if  you  have  an  intermediate  strip 
directly  adjacent  to  it,  you  can  create  a 
very  difficult  situation. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HASKELL.  I  assume  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  in  trying  to 
make  a  more  precise  definition,  recog- 
nizes that  what  borders  and  is  in  the  im- 
mediate geographic  vicinity,  considered 
in  the  context  of  S.  268,  might  be  one 
thing  imder  one  situation  and  another 
thing  imder  another  situation.  In  other 
words,  I  assume  the  Senator  is  not  at- 
tempting to  set  any  rigid  standard,  but 
recognizes  that  it  must  be  interpreted 
under  the  particular  situation  being  ex- 
amined. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  In  other  words,  that  it 
would  not  be  so  rigid  that  there  would 
be  no  fiexibility  to  deal  with  a  problem 
that  might  come  within  the  context  of  a 
special  situation. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
that  the  second  part  of  my  amendment 
reads : 

On  page  106.  line  6-7,  strike  the  following: 
"In  the  same  immediate  geographical  re- 
gion;" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "on  ad- 
jacent non-federal  lands;" 

Just  to  clarify,  and  by  way  of  response 
to  my  good  friend,  let  me  say  that  I  quite 
agree  that  I  think  we  have  to  consider 
this  language  in  the  context  of  precise 
situations.  What  we  are  trying  to  do,  I 
will  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Colorado 
and  my  good  friend  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  is  lend  a  little  clarity  to 
what  was  meant  by  "adjacent  lands" 
which  was  previously  imdefined. 

In  the  West,  where  we  have  a  check- 
erboard pattern  of  land  ownership.  I 
think  it  is  called  for,  and  certainly  the 
word  "adjacent"  in  and  of  itself  could 
be  capable  of  interpretation  in  different 
ways  by  different  people. 

We  feel  that  this  language,  which  I 
understand  will  be  accepted,  more  clear- 
ly defines  and  sharpens  what  is  meant 
by  the  term  "adjacent  lands."  I  do  agree 
that  you  cannot  necessarily  say  it  is  so 
many  feet,  so  many  yards,  so  many  rods, 
or  even  so  many  miles. 

What  I  would  hope  is  that  this  langu- 
age will  permit  a  more  precise  interpreta- 
tion that  will  fit  specific  situations  which 
would  otherwise  not  obtain  without  it. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
With  that  background,  I  think  it  is  a 
helpful  amendment  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  "Mx-  President,  I  am 
prepared,  on  the  same  stipulation  as 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
to  accept  the  amendment.  What  we 
want  to  avoid  is  total  rigidity  here,  so 
that  they  cannot  deal  with  situations 
that  may  differ  slightly  one  from  another. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  That  is  exactly  right; 
and  I  would  say  to  my  good  friend  the 
manager  of  the  bill  that  the  word  "ad- 
jacent" in  and  of  itself  might  be  con- 
strued by  some  to  mean  that  if  you  own 
land  in  a  valley  that  might  be  5  or  10 
miles  long,  it  might  be  considered  adja- 
cent to  Federal  lands  when  it  might  not 
actually  border  Federal  lands  at  all. 

This  situation,  I  think,  can  be  clarified 
by  the  courts. 

RATIONALE  FOR   TWO   NEW   DEFINTTIONS 

SECTION    601 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  intent 
of  these  amendments  is  to  make  explic- 
itly clear  that  adjacent  lands  are  strict- 
ly limited  to  a  geographic  area  actually 
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bordering  on  and  is.  in  fact,  the  border 
of  lands  which  titles  are  vested  in  pub- 
lic, private  or  Indian  hands.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  we  restrict  the  extension  of  con- 
trol by  one  property  owner,  be  it  pri- 
vate. Federal  or  State,  over  adjacent 
lands  which  border  that  titlcholders 
land. 

For  an  example,  a  private  citizen  hold- 
ing title  to  lands  adjacent  to  a  national 
park  has  absolutely  no  authority  to  dic- 
tate any  use  of  the  land  outside  of  his 
own  restricted  border.  He  has  absolutely 
no  say  how  the  Federal  Government,  as 
adjacent  land  owner,  utilizes  that  adja- 
cent land.  Likewise,  in  reverse,  tlie  Fed- 
eral Government  should  have  no  right  to 
dictate  to  the  private  property  ov,Tier  how 
the  private  property  owner  must  utilize 
his  private  land.  If  v.e  were  to  allow  the 
Federal  Government  to  dictate  the  use  of 
adjacent  non-Federal  lands,  then  cer- 
tainly we  would  be  allowing  the  Federal 
Government  to  usurp  that  private  prop- 
erty for  its  own  use.  As  we  all  know, 
that  can  only  be  done  under  the  Consti- 
tution by  following  eminent  domain  pro- 
ceedings, which  insure  compensation  for 
the  landowner. 

It  is  essential  that  we  realize  that  by 
enacting  this  piece  t)f  legislation  we  are 
not  acquiescing  or  condoning  the  au- 
thority over  lands  by  any  entity.  The 
Federal  Government  will  control  and 
dictate  the  uses  on  Federal  lands,  and 
likewise  respective  property  rights  are 
recognized  and  protected  for  State,  pri- 
vate, and  Indian  lands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing,  en  bloc,  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  furtlier  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  natuie  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  S.  268 
is  an  ingenious  scheme  to  deny  the  States 
of  their  right  to  plan  for  land  uses.  This 
elaborate  and  complicated  bill  is  drafted 
so  that  under  the  guise  of  "assistance" 
the  Federal  Government  will  take  from 
the  States  one  of  the  last  vestiges  of 
State  police  power. 

S.  268  tells  the  States  they  will  receive 
Federal  dollars  if  they  will  but  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportmiity  to  plan  imder 
the  provisions  of  S.  268.  Such  an  invita- 
tion seems  innocuous,  but  once  that  first 
Federal  dollar  is  accepted  the  Dr.  Jeckle 
become  Mr.  Hyde  and  before  the  State 
knows  it — it  has  become  the  slave  of 
Washington,  D.C. 

Listen  to  this  shrewd  method— the 
Federal  Government  will  tell  the  States 
they  must  first  have  a  "process"  for  land 
use  planning.  Then  within  that  process 
the  States  must  include  specific  things 
such  as  "protection  of  areas  of  critical 


environmental  concern." — but  we  are  not 
through  with  that  "process"— next  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  will  judge  that 
"process"  as  to  its  "adequacy"  by  looking 
to  see  that  the  State  has  included  a  State 
plaiming  agency  that  has  the  authority 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  to  implement 
all  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  That  same 
so-called  "process"  must  include  a  "pro- 
gram" to  regulate  land  sales  or  develop- 
ment projects  which  goes  so  far  as  to 
require  the  State  to  "determine  whether 
there  is  a  need  for  the  proposed  project" 
and  whether  it  should  proceed. 

Now  the  bill  finally  calls  for  that  State 
"process"  to  be  implemented  according 
to  the  methods  spelled  out  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

We  have  been  talking  about  the  State 
process  and  nothing  else,  but  we  see  al- 
ready that  that  process  is  really  substan- 
tive in  nature  and  not  procedural  as  the 
author  of  this  bill  stated  in  Ya^  open- 
ing remarks.  Does  this  seem  to  you  that 
"the  procedures  for,  and  nature  of.  State 
involvement  in  land  use  decisions  are 
left  to  the  determination  of  the  individ- 
ual States"?  I  do  not  think  so  either  but 
the  above  is  an  exact  quote  from  the 
Record  of  Friday,  J':ne  15.  1973 — S. 
11271.  Does  that  kind  of  a  dictated  proc- 
ess and  result  seem  like  an  affirmation 
of  States  rights"  as  the  author  has 
couched  S.  268? 

To  add  insult  to  injury,  the  States 
are  finally  dictated  the  full  terms  of  what 
they  must  include  in  a  State  "program" 
and  how  they  must  implement  it  and 
how  they  will  be  judged  on  the  adequacy 
of  that  implementation. 

Washington  is  actually  exercising 
State  constitutional  rights.  Tlie  States 
will  be  the  puppet  and  Congress  will  con- 
struct the  strings  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  will  pull. 

We  cannot  allow  such  a  scheme  to  suc- 
ceed and  this  is  why  I  am  compelled  to 
vote  against  final  passage  of  S.  268. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  basic  concepts  and  philosophy  em- 
bodied in  the  National  Land  Use  Policy 
and  Plamiing  Assistance  Act  as  it  was 
reported  by  the  Interior  Committee.  I 
feel  strongly  that  this  legislation  is  es- 
sential to  assist  the  States  in  formulat- 
ing rational  policies  for  the  future  use 
and  development  of  our  land  use  re- 
sources. 

I  am  particularly  interested  In  this 
bill  in  relation  to  its  potential  for  pro- 
tecting coastal  areas  and  the  siting  of 
energy  facilities  in  coastal  areas.  Mr. 
President.  Delaware's  coastal  areas  are 
under  extreme  pressure  ant.  our  State 
government  has  taken  great  strides  in 
recent  years  to  find  some  way  to  pre- 
vent this  very  finite  resource  from  being 
polluted,  dredged  and  scarred.  In  1971 
the  Delav.are  Legislatme  passed  a  land- 
mark piece  of  legislation  regulating  the 
siting  of  heavy  industry  in  coastal  areas ; 
legislation  is  now  being  considered  to  ex- 
tend that  regulation  to  other  types  of  de- 
velopment. 

In  spite  of  these  initiatives,  the  Dela- 
ware coast  is  still  tlueatened  by  the  pro- 
posed development  of  a  superport  in  its 
nearby  waters.  I  believe.  Mr.  President, 
that  I  speak  for  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State  when  I  say  that  if  the 


decision  was  left  to  Delawai-e  alone,  we 
would  not  want  a  superport  nor  all  of 
the  accompanying  environmental  and 
developmental  problems  that  would  be 
generated  by  its  construction  and  oper- 
ation. When  the  benefits  of  such  a  fa- 
cility are  weighed  against  the  environ- 
mental costs  of  such  a  project,  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  decision  that  stands 
to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  Delaware. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  2G8  to  provide  for  the  Federal 
ovenide  of  State  and  local  decisions  re- 
lating to  the  siting  of  key  facilities  was 
considered  in  committee  last  month  and 
was  rejected.  That  amendment  would 
have  a  new  subsection  <b)  under  section 
204  of  the  bill,  requiring,  as  a  condition 
of  continued  eligibility  of  a  State  for 
grants  after  a  5-year  period,  that  the 
State  land  use  program  provide  "for  ade- 
quate consideration  of  the  national  in- 
terest involved  in  siting  key  facilities." 

Mr.  President,  if  such  an  amendment 
should  be  proposed  hei-e  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  during  debate  over  this  bill.  I 
would  firmly  oppose  its  passage.  With- 
out a  doubt,  the  proposed  superport 
would  fall  under  the  definition  of  key 
facilities  as  defined  in  section  60Hj  >  (2) . 
Federal  preemption  of  a  siting  decision 
of  such  enormous  consequence  for  the 
future  growth  of  Delaware  would  be  in- 
tolerable, and,  in  my  estimation,  would 
violate  the  basic  philosophy  of  this  act. 
which  is  to  increase.  State  control,  not 
Federal  control,  over  land  use  decisions 
within  State  boundaries. 

Let  me  say  further,  Mr.  President,  that 
it  was  the  potential  for  Federal  pre- 
emption of  Delaware's  decision  to  deny  a 
permit  to  construct  a  superport  that  led 
me  to  cast  my  vote  against  the  Jackson 
amendment  yesterday.  The  economic 
sanctions,  proposed  by  that  amendment, 
coupled  with  a  Federal  override  of  en- 
ergy siting  decisions,  could  have  the 
effect  of  forcing  a  superport  or  any  other 
major  energy  facility  upon  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Delaware  against  their 
wishes.  Tliis  would  not  only  undermine 
one  of  the  most  effective  coastal  zone 
statutes  of  any  State  to  date,  but  more 
importantly,  it  would  deny  the  right  of 
the  people  of  Delaware  to  determine  the 
direction  and  the  intensity  of  the  State's 
growth  in  future  years. 

Delaware  is  a  small  State.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; we  cannot  afford  to  be  extravagant 
with  the  few  square  miles  we  call  home. 
Statewide  land  use  planning  is  not  only 
essential  to  us.  it  is  a  must.  S.  268  will 
be  invaluable  in  pro\1ding  the  financial 
support  to  accomplish  the  task.  I  sup- 
port the  bill  and  commend  the  commit- 
tee for  moving  swiftly  in  presenting  us 
with  tills  lefiislation. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
oppose  this  bill,  S.  268,  for  very  funda- 
mental reasons.  It  is  my  conclusion,  after 
studjring  this  bill  and  listening  to  the 
debate  in  this  body,  tliat  the  bill  is  un- 
necessary in  the  first  instance  and  in 
the  second  instance,  the  potential  for 
abuse  which  pervades  the  theory  under- 
lying this  bill  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  induce  States  to  exercise 
their  sovereign  powers  far  outweighs  the 
potential  benefits  which  may  accrue  by 
the  resulting  exercise  of  those  powers  by 
the  States. 
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Nowhere  during  the  consideration  of 
this  bill  has  any  Senator  suggested  that 
the  powers  which  the  States  are  called 
upon  to  use  in  defining  their  land-use 
policy  and  in  implementing  their  land- 
use  program  would  in  any  way  be  en- 
larged by  the  passage  of  this  Federal 
law.  The  exercise  of  land-use  controls 
in  the  broad  sense,  and  zoning  in  the 
narrow  sense,  are  derived  from  the  police 
power  vested  in  States  through  their 
capacity  as  sovereign. 

In  order  for  land-use  controls  to  be 
a  valid  exercise  of  that  police  power, 
there  must  be  causal  connection — some 
visible  link — between  the  controls  being 
imposed  on  the  use  of  land  and  the  bene- 
fits to  the  public  in  terms  of  their  health, 
safety  and  welfare.  These  benefits  must 
be  proximate  to  the  controls.  They  can- 
not be  remote.  The  less  proximate  the 
benefits,  the  more  arbitrary  the  control, 
and  at  that  point,  the  constitutional 
question  concerning  the  taking  of  pri- 
vate property  for  public  use  without  just 
compensation  springs  into  being.  Next 
to  the  right  to  life  and  the  right  to  liber- 
ty, the  right  to  own  property  is  funda- 
mental to  the  freedoms  guaranteed  by 
our  Constitution  and  to  our  concept  of 
Government.  This  right  should  not  be 
taken  lightly.  When  the  Government 
limits  the  things  that  a  man  can  do  with 
his  property,  that  man  is  left  with  less 
property  after  the  Government  controls 
than  he  had  before  them,  and  conse- 
quently, some  of  his  freedom  has  been 
lost. 

The  State  does  have  police  power.  It 
should  exercise  these  powers  legitimately. 
It  should  protect  and  preserve  the  health, 
safety,  and  welfare  of  its  citizens.  Each 
man  should  and  does  have  the  freedom 
to  use  his  property  in  any  way  that  he 
sees  fit,  except  when  that  use  deprives 
another  of  the  right  to  freely  use  and 
enjoy  his  land  or  the  citizens  as  a 
whole  to  use  and  enjoy  public  land. 

In  1926  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in 
the  case  of  Village  of  Euclid  against 
Ambler  Realty  Co.  that  State  and  locsd 
governments  could  enact  and  enforce 
through  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police 
power.  Since  that  time,  the  Court  has 
been  hesitant  to  reopen  the  broad  ques- 
tion of  the  constitutionality  of  zoning 
laws  insofar  as  these  laws  have  been 
challenged  as  a  taking  of  private  property 
without  just  compensation.  The  great 
body  of  law  concerning  land-use  control 
has  developed  through  our  State  courts 
where  it  properly  belongs. 

I  am  concerned  over  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  bill  because  I  believe  that 
Congress  is  attempting  to  define  what 
elements  of  land-use  control  are  a  valid 
exercise  of  the  police  power  and  in  this 
way,  broaden  the  current  law  that  exists 
In  various  States  which  expresses  the 
limits  of  land-use  control. 

Proponents  of  this  bill  have  acknowl- 
edged the  legitimate  role  and  capacity  of 
the  States  to  regulate  the  use  of  land. 
That  being  the  case.  I  come  back  to  my 
original  premise:  that  this  bill  is  not 
needed.  Nothing  substantively  can  be 
done  witliin  our  constitutional  framework 
to  enlarge  or  perfect  the  authority  and 
capacity  of  the  States  to  exercise  their 
police  power.  This  leads  me  to  my  second 
major  point.  Since  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment cannot  improve  upon  the  States 
right  to  control  their  land,  I  believe  that 
the  fact  of  the  Federal  Government's  in- 
volvement will  detract  from  the  States 
legitimate  function  to  protect  the  health, 
safety,  and  welfare  of  their  citizens. 

Simply  put,  if  I  possess  the  exclusive 
right  to  exercise  some  power  or  perform 
some  beneficial  function  and  I  share  that 
right  with  another,  I  have  diminished  the 
value  of  the  riglit  which  I  previously  had. 

Your  Government  is  supposedly  en- 
couraging States  to  exercise  their  powers 
in  this  area  by  providing  large  sums  of 
money  to  pay  for  the  State's  land-use 
planning  and  land-use  program.  But  we 
find  this  bill  setting  up  a  review  capacity 
in  the  Department  of  Interior  to  deter- 
mine if  the  States  are  satisfying  Federal 
criteria  required  for  an  eligible  land-use 
program. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  this  Federal 
review  will  evolve  into  Federal  control. 
When  the  bureaucrats  in  the  Interior 
Department  get  their  hands  on  this  legis- 
lation, volumes  of  regulations  will  pour 
forth  defining  every  aspect  of  a  land-use 
plan  and  a  land-use  program.  Then,  the 
States  will  benignly  comply,  because  the 
State  employees  charged  with  developing 
a  progi-am  acceptable  to  the  Interior  De- 
partment will  be  the  same  individuals 
who  stand  to  lose  their  fimding  if  the 
program  does  not  satisfy  Federal  review. 

The  Governors  and  other  representa- 
tives of  State  government  have  been  in- 
duced to  support  this  bill,  because  of  the 
prospects  of  receiving  large  amounts  of 
Federal  funds.  I  beUeve  that  they  have 
made  a  serious  miscalculation  and  that 
their  States  will  come  to  regret  that 
support. 

The  States  are  trading  away  their 
birthright  in  the  form  of  sovereign 
powers  for  a  very  cheap  price.  Those  who 
want  to  centralize  power  in  big  Govern- 
ment here  in  Washington  are  indeed 
getting  a  bargain  in  this  bill  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  States,  our  constitutional 
form  of  government,  and  ultimately  at 
the  expense  of  all  the  American  people. 

I  lu-ge  my  fellow  Senators  to  take  a 
hard  second  look  at  this  bill  before  they 
willingly  and  knowingly  vote  to  deprive 
their  States  of  a  substantial  part  of  their 
sovereignty. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  a  Fed- 
eral policy  of  land-use  planning  assist- 
ance could  not  be  more  timely. 

The  days  have  passed  when  our  sup- 
plies of  air,  water,  and  land  could  be 
regarded  as  infinite  resources.  In  our  push 
for  prosperity,  we  have  made  much  of 
our  air  unbreathable,  much  of  our  water 
undrinkable,  and  we  are  on  the  way 
toward  making  much  of  our  land  un- 
livable. 

But  there  are  some  hopeful  signs.  Only 
last  week,  June  11,  1973,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  could  not  permit  the  de- 
terioration of  air  quality  in  some  areas — 
such  as  the  countryside — to  alleviate 
pollution  in  our  cities  by  means  of  re- 
locating industry. 

In  the  last  session,  the  Congress  in- 
augurated a  10-year  program  of  high 
national  priority  to  reclaim  our  water 
resources. 

And  today  Congress  is  considering  the 
first  major  piece  of  legislation  to  recog- 


nize the  vital  need  for  land-use  planning. 
.  My  own  position  can  be  stated  very 
simply:  land-use  plarming  is  urgent — 
and  necessary.  It  is  the  only  way  to  con- 
trol future  development  and  keep  en- 
vironmental degradation  at  a  minimum. 

Making  those  decisions  will  not  be  easy. 
Sticking  to  them  will  be  even  harder. 

We  mast  face  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
only  making  new  laws;  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  achieve  a  fundamental  change  in 
national  attitudes. 

The  frontier  land  ethic  wsw  based  pri- 
marily on  the  theory  that  land  is  a  com- 
modity to  be  bought,  sold,  and  exploited 
rather  than  conserved  as  a  national  re- 
source. They  saw  the  land  as  something 
to  settle,  tame,  and  cultivate.  They  were 
even  encouraged  by  means  of  a  national 
policy  embodied  in  the  Homestead  Act. 
Which  actually  gave  land  away  as  an 
incentive  to  develop  the  country. 

In  its  time,  there  was  much  to  be  said 
for  the  ethic.  It  played  a  major  role  In 
our  remarkably  rapid  westward  expan- 
sion. But  it  no  longer  serves  us  well  in 
today's  complex  and  technical  world. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  begin  the  task 
of  reshaping  our  attitudes  about  land.  We 
must  come  to  grips  with  the  fact  that  un- 
controlled and  unlimited  growth  will  lead 
inexorably  to  a  lower  quality  of  life. 

Since  1926,  when  the  Supreme  Court 
gave  its  blessings  to  the  concept  of  zoning, 
virtually  all  land-use  decisions  have  been 
made  by  multiplicities  of  local  govern- 
ments. Unfortunately,  these  decisions 
have  too  often  been  based  on  shortsighted 
economic  considerations  with  little  or  no 
thought  of  secondary  impact. 

Today  we  are  about  to  embark  upon  a 
revolution  in  the  way  we  manage  our 
land.  It  is  a  quiet  revolution,  predicated 
on  the  growing  need  for  a  more  inte- 
grated, more  comprehensive  approach 
toward  land  planning  and  development. 

The  thrust  of  this  revolution  does  not 
attack  the  integrity  of  local  zoning.  It 
is  simply  a  recognition  that  no  level  of 
Government — acting  alone — has  the 
capacity  to  cope  with  statewide  or  re- 
gionwide  problems  in  a  coordinated  way. 

The  tools  of  the  revolution  are  new 
and  innovative  laws  which  provide  for 
greater  degrees  of  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral cooperation  in  dealing  with  the  pro- 
tection of  our  increasingly  limited  sup- 
ply of  unused  land  and  shoreline. 

This  Congress  is  looking  at  land  use 
as  sui  environmental  issue  of  the  high- 
est priority  since  it  is  perhaps  the  single 
most  important  element  which  affects 
the  quality  of  our  environment  which 
has  remained  substantially  imtouched  by 
national  policy. 

The  National  Land  Use  Policy  and  As- 
sistance Act,  which  has  taken  3'i  years 
to  develop,  is  the  first  major  piece  of 
legislation  to  address  the  problem. 

The  bill,  by  establishing  a  system  of 
grants-in-aid,  will  encourage  the  States 
to  exercise  more  effectively  their  consti- 
tutional responsibilities  with  respect  to 
land  use. 

Most  States  lack  the  capacity  to  under- 
take a  statewide  planning  effort  for  their 
total  land  base.  The  Federal  money  will 
help  encoiu-age  greater  coordination  in 
making  decisions  which  have  impact  on 
citizens,  the  environment,  and  the  econ- 
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omy  far  beyond  the  scope  of  the  local 
authority. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  legisla- 
tion does  not  provide  for  a  Federal  zon- 
ing mechanism — as  some  have  charged. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  meant  to 
strengthen  State  control  over  their  land 
areas.  The  State  may,  in  fact,  choose  to 
leave  a  major  part  of  decionsionmaking 
with  the  local  governments  so  long  as 
the  State  formally  agrees  with  their  de- 
cisions for  the  five  major  categories. 

It  is  an  emotional  and  tedious  business 
to  begin  statewide  planning.  The  ex- 
pertise and  experience  of  local  govern- 
ments will  be  critically  important  to  that 
plarming  process  at  all  stages.  Local  gov- 
ernments already  have  experienced  first- 
hand many  diflQculties,  problems  and  re- 
wards of  long-range  planning. 

Many  of  our  past  problems  have  re- 
sulted from  a  failure  to  anticipate  what 
our  needs  would  be  and  what  demands 
would  be  made  on  shrinking  open  space. 

In  today's  world,  the  ti-aditional  com- 
mon law  remedies  such  as  the  doctrines 
of  nuisance  and  tresspass  are  inadequate 
to  protect  property  interests,  to  assure 
quality  living  conditions,  and  to  provide 
optimum  use  of  a  finite  land  base. 

By  identifying  our  resources  and  mak- 
ing plans  now  about  how  to  use  them,  we 
will  have  come  a  long  way. 

This  process  is  not  only  desirable,  it  is 
essential. 

In  the  last  analysis,  coordinated  ef- 
forts by  local  governments — cities  and 
counties — vrill  determine  how  the  Fed- 
eral law  will  work. 

Some  tough  decisions  will  have  to  be 
made  in  finding  the  proper  balance  be- 
tween esthetics  and  economics.  But,  I 
believe  these  questions  can  be  resolved 
in  a  way  that  preserves  the  imsurpassed 
beauty  of  our  Nation  while  permitting 
legitimate  economic  growth. 

Commonsense  and  hard  work  can  fos- 
ter both. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  vote  at  1  o'clock,  I  want  to  take  this 
opportimity  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  my  colleagues  on  the  committee  for 
their  tireless  help  and  energy.  I  owe  a 
special  debt  to  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell), 
who  has  worked  long  and  hard.  Thanks 
to  his  great  legal  expertise,  he  has  helped 
to  make  this,  I  think,  a  very  good  bill, 
and  I  express  my  special  appreciation  for 
his  help  on  the  floor  as  well  as  in  the 
committee,  and  his  counsel  and  advice. 

I  express  my  appreciation  also  to  Mr. 
Steven  Quarles,  special  counsel  to  the 
committee,  who  has  worked  almost  ex- 
clusively on  this  particular  job.  He  has 
worked  very  ably  in  cooperation  with  Mr. 
William  Van  Nfiss,  general  counsel  of  the 
committee. 

On  the  minority  side,  I  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Fannin),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley),  and  all 
the  others  on  that  side,  as  well  as  to  the 
staff  who  have  supported  them  in  con- 
nection with  the  pending  measure. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  great  appreciation  to 
the  chairman  of  our  committee,  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill,  for  the  great  cour- 


tesy that  he  has  extended  to  the  minority 
members,  and  I  very  much  appreciate 
that  at  all  times  he  was  willing  to  give  us 
every  consideration,  and  that  where  we 
did  have  disagreements,  he  was  very  kind 
about  it,  to  give  us  every  opportunity  to 
express  ourselves,  and  we  are  very  appre- 
ciative of  his  management  of  the  biU. 

I  express  my  thanks  also  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Haskell)  for  his  courtesy  and  for  his 
general  ability.  Certainly  both  of  these 
gentlemen  have  assisted  greatly  in  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  from  every 
standpoint  and  in  the  proper  handling  of 
the  bill. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  the  mi- 
nority members  of  our  committee.  Sena- 
tar  Hansen  has  done  nobly  in  working  on 
this  legislation,  and  I  appreciate  also  the 
assistance  of  Brent  Kunz,  legislative  as- 
sistant to  Senator  Hansen  and  Fred 
Craft,  Jr..  deputy  minority  coimsel  for 
the  Interior  Committee,  and  Harrison 
Loesch,  minority  counsel,  who  have  been 
so  helpful  in  this  work.  We  have  bene- 
fited gi-eatly  by  having  this  experience 
and  having  the  opportunity  to  work  on 
this  legislation. 

I  very  much  appreciate,  as  I  say,  the 
many  courtesies  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Wasliington  (Mr. 
Jackson ) . 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mi-.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  was  the  vote  on  pas- 
sage to  be  at  1  o'clock? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  later 
than  1  o'clock. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  are  ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.).  The  question  is, 
shall  the  bill  (S.  268)  pass?  On  tills  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  COTTON  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure).  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  CANNON,  (after  having  voted  in 
the  aflSrmative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG,  (after  having  voted  in  the 
negative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  .  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr, 
Eastland)  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana <Mr.  Metcalf)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk),  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  fMr.  Biden)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddles- 


ton  >,  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  are  absent  on  ofiBcial 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis»  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf),  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Biden )  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  aiuiounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water  > 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case)  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure>,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe),  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  are  absent  on  ofiQcial 
business. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure)  has  been  previously 
announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  64, 
nays  21.  as  follows: 


Muskie 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Randolph 

RIbicoS 

Roth 

Schweiker 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Tunnev 

Williams 

Young 


Scott.  Pa. 

Scott,  Va. 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Weicker 


PRESENT    AND    GIVING    LIVE    PAIRS     AS 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 3 
Cannon,  for        Cotton,  against  Long,  against 

NOT  VOTING— 12 
Abourezk  Goldwater  Metcalf 

Biden'  Huddleston         Saxbe 

Case  Humphrey  Stennis 

Eastland  McCIure  Stevens 

So  the  bill   (S.  268  >    was  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  268 
An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  pursuant  to  guldelhies  established 
by  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  to 
make  grants  to  assist  the  States  to  develop 
and  Implement  State  land  use  programs 
and  to  coordinate  land  use  planning  in 
Interstate  areas;  to  coordinate  Federal  pro- 
grams and  policies  which  have  land  use 
Impacts;  to  coordinate  planning  and  man- 
agement of  Federal  lands  and  planning 
and  management  of  adjacent  non-Federal 
lands;  to  make  grants  to  Indian  tribes  to 
assist  them  to  develop  and  implement  land 
use  programs  for  reservation  and  other 
tribal  lands;  to  encourage  research  on  and 
training  In  land  use  planning  and  man- 
agement: and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  Houre  of 


(No.  213  Leg.) 

YEAS— 64 

Aiken 

Gurney 

Baker 

Hart 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Beau 

Haskell 

Bellmon 

Hatfield 

Bible 

Hathaway 

Brooke 

Holllngs 

Buckley 

Hughei 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Jackson 

Chiles 

Javlts 

Church 

Johnston 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Cook 

Magnuson 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Dole 

Mathias 

Domenlcl 

McGee 

Dominick 

McGovem 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Fulbright 

Mondale 

Gravel 

Montoya 

Grlflin 

Moss 

NAYS— 21 

Allen 

Ervin 

Bartlett 

Fannin 

Bennett 

Fong 

Bentseu 

Hansen 

Brock 

Helms 

Byrd. 

Hruska 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

McClellan 

Curtis 

Proxmlre 
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Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemttled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  tlie  "Land  Use  Policy 
and  Planning  Assistance  Act". 

TTTLB  I— FINDINGS.  POLICY,  AND 
PURPOSE 
riM  DINGS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  there  is  a  national  interest  in  a  more 
efficient  system  of  land  use  planning  and 
decisionmaking  and  that  the  rapid  and  con- 
tinued growth  of  the  Nation's  population, 
expanding  urban  development,  proliferating 
transportation  systems,  large-scale  Indus- 
trial and  economic  growth,  conflicts  In  pat- 
terns of  land  use,  fragmentation  of  govern- 
mental entitles  exercising  land  use  planning 
powers,  and  the  Increased  size,  scale,  and 
Impact  of  private  actions  have  created  a  slt- 
uatlou  In  which  land  use  management  de- 
cisions of  wide  public  concern  often  are 
being  made  on  the  basis  of  expediency,  tra- 
dition, short-term  economic  considerations, 
and  other  factors  which  too  frequently  are 
unrelated  or  contradictory  to  sound  environ- 
mental, economic  and  social  land  use  con- 
siderations. 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  task  of 
land  use  planning  and  management  Is  made 
more  difficult  by  the  lack  of  understanding 
of,  and  the  failure  to  assess,  the  land  use 
Impacts  inherent  In  most  public  and  private 
programs  and  activities. 

(c)  The  Congress  finds  that  adequate  data 
and  Information  on  land  use  and  systematic 
methods  of  collection,  classification,  and 
utilization  thereof  are  either  lacking  or  not 
readily  available  to  public  and  private  land 
use  decisionmakers. 

(d)  The  Congress  finds  that  a  failure  to 
conduct  competent  land  use  planning  has, 
on  occasion,  resulted  In  delay,  litigation,  and 
cancellation  of  proposed  significant  devel- 
opment, thereby  too  often  wasting  human 
and  economic  resources,  creating  a  threat  to 
public  services,  and  invoking  decisions  to 
locate  activities  in  areas  of  least  public  and 
political  resistance,  but  without  regard  to 
sound  envlromnental.  economic,  and  social 
land  use  considerations. 

(e)  The  Congress  finds  that  significant 
land  use  decisions  are  being  made  without 
adequate  opportunity  for  property  owners, 
users  of  the  land,  and  the  public  to  be  in- 
formed about  the  alternatives  to  such  deci- 
sions or  to  meaningfully  participate  In  such 
decisions. 

(f )  The  Congress  finds  that  many  Federal 
agencies  conduct  or  assist  activities  which 
have  a  substantial  Impact  on  the  use  of 
land,  location  of  population  and  economic 
growth,  and  the  quality  of  the  environment, 
and  which,  because  of  the  lack  of  consistent 
land  use  policies,  often  result  in  needless, 
undesirable,  and  costly  conflicts  between 
Federal  agencies  and  among  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments,  thereby  subsidizing 
undesirable  and  costly  patterns  of  develop- 
ment. 

(g)  Tlie  Congress  finds  that,  while  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  and  constitutional  au- 
thority for  land  use  planning  and  manage- 
ment of  non-Federal  lands  rests  with  State 
and  local  government,  the  manner  in  which 
this  responsibility  Is  exercised  has  a  tremen- 
dous influence  upon  the  utility,  the  value, 
and  the  future  of  the  public  domain,  the 
national  parks,  forests,  seashores,  lakeshores, 
recreation  and  wilderness  areas,  wildlife  ref- 
uges, and  other  Federal  lands;  and  that  the 
failure  to  plan  or.  In  some  cases,  the  exist- 
ence of  poor  or  Ineffective  planning  at  the 
State  and  local  levels  po.ses  serious  problems. 

(h)  The  Congress  finds  that  Intelligent 
land  use  planning  and  management  can  and 
should  be  a  singularly  important  process  for 
preserving  and  enhancing  the  environment, 
encouraging  beneficial  economic  develop- 
ment, and  Qtalntalnlng  conditions  capable  of 
Improving  the  quality  of  life. 


STATEMENT    OF   POLICY    AND    PtTRPOSE 

Sec.  102.  (a)  To  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare and  to  provide  full  and  wise  applica- 
tion of  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment m  strengthening  the  environmental, 
recreational,  economic,  and  social  well-being 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  Con- 
gress, recognizing  that  the  Nation's  land  is  Its 
most  valuable  national  resotuce  and  that 
the  maximum  benefit  to  all  from  this  re- 
source can  be  achieved  only  with  the  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  sound  and 
coordinated  land  use  policies,  declares  that 
It  Is  the  continuing  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  cooperate  with  and  render 
assistance  to  State  and  local  governments 
in  the  development  and  implementation  of 
the  poUcies  which  will  govern  the  wise  and 
balanced  use  of  the  Nation's  land  resource. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to — 

( 1 )  encourage  and  assist  the  several  States 
to  more  effectively  exercise  their  constitu- 
tional responslbiUtles  for  the  planning  and 
management  of  their  land  base  through  the 
development  and  Implementation  of  State 
land  use  programs; 

(2)  establish  a  grant-in-aid  program  to  as- 
sist State  and  local  governments  and  agen- 
cies to  hire  and  train  the  personnel,  collect 
and  analyze  the  data,  and  establish  the  in- 
stitutions and  procedures  necessary  to  de- 
velop and  Implement  State  land  use  pro- 
grams; 

(3)  establish  a  grant-in-aid  program  to  en- 
courage cooperation  among  the  States  con- 
cerning land  use  planning  and  management 
In  Interstate  regions; 

(4)  establish  a  grant-in-aid  program  to 
assist  Indian  tribes  to  develop  land  use  pro- 
grams for  reservation  and  other  tribal  lands 
and  to  coordinate  siKh  programs  with  the 
planning  and  management  of  Federal  and 
non-Federal  lands  adjacent  to  reservation 
and  other  tribal  lands; 

(5)  establish  the  authority  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
to  Issue  guidelines  to  Implement  this  Act 
and  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
administer  the  grant-in-aid  and  other  pro- 
grams established  under  this  Act,  to  review, 
with  the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies, 
statewide  land  use  planning  processes  and 
State  land  use  programs  for  conformity  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  to  assist  In 
the  coordination  of  activities  of  Federal 
agencies  with  State  land  use  programs: 

(6)  develop  and  maintain  sound  p<dlcles 
and  coordination  procedures  with  respect  to 
federally  conducted  and  federally  assisted 
projects  on  non-Federal  lands  having  land 
use  implications; 

(7)  facilitate  Increased  coordination  In  the 
administration  of  Federal  programs  and  in 
planning  and  management  of  Federal  lands 
and  adjacent  non-Federal  lands; 

(8)  provide  for  meaningful  participation 
of  property  owners,  users  of  the  land,  and 
the  public  in  land  use  planning  and  man- 
agement; 

(9)  provide  for  research  on  and  training 
In  land  use  planning  and  management; 

(10)  promote  the  development  of  syste- 
matic methods  for  the  exchange  of  data  and 
information  pertinent  to  land  use  decision- 
making among  all  levels  of  government  and 
the  public;  and 

(11)  study  the  feasibility  and  possible  sub- 
stance of  national  land  use  policies  which 
might  be  enacted  by  Congress. 

TITLE  II— PROGRAUS  OR  ASSISTANCE  TO 

THE  STATES 

Part  A — Statewide  Land  Use  Planning  P>roc- 

BSSKs  AND  State  Land  Use  Prockams 

GKANTS  TO   STATES 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
is  authorized  to  make  annual  grants  to  each 
State  to  assist  each  State  in  developing  and 
administering    a    State    land    use    program 


meeting  the  requirements  set  forth  In  this 
Act. 

(b)  Prior  to  making  the  first  grant  to  each 
State  during  the  three  complete  fiscal  year 
period  following  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
it  shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  provided  in  section  306  that 
such  grant  will  be  used  In  a  manner  to  meet 
satisfactorily  the  requirements  for  a  state- 
wide land  use  planning  process  set  forth  In 
section  202.  Prior  to  making  any  further 
grants  during  such  period.  It  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
provided  in  section  306  that  the  SUte  is 
adequately  and  expeditiously  proceeding  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  section  202. 

(c)  Prior  to  making  any  further  grants 
after  the  three  complete  fiscal  year  period 
following  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
before  the  end  of  the  five  complete  Gscul 
year  period  following  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  It  shall  be  determined  In  accordance 
with  the  procedures  provided  in  section  306 
that  the  State  has  met  and  continues  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  section  202  and  is 
adequately  and  expeditiously  proceeding  to 
develop  a  State  land  use  program  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  sections  203,  204,  402, 
and  505. 

(d)  Prior  to  making  any  further  grants 
after  the  five  complete  fiscal  year  period  fol- 
lowing the  enactment  of  this  Act,  it  shall  be 
determined  In  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures provided  In  section  306  that  the  State 
has  met  and  continues  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  sections  203,  204,  402,  and  505. 

(e)  Each  State  receiving  grants  pursuant 
to  this  part  A  during  the  five  complete  fiscal 
year  period  following  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  submit,  not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  award  of  each  grant,  a  report  on 
work  completed  and  scheduled  toward  the 
development  of  a  State  land  use  program 
to  the  Secretary  for  determination  of 
State  ellglbllty  or  Ineligibility  for  grants 
pursuant  to  this  part  A  In  accordance  with 
the  procedures  provided  In  section  306.  For 
grants  made  after  such  period,  the  State 
shall  submit  its  State  land  use  program  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  award 
of  each  grant  to  the  Secretary  for  determi- 
nation of  State  eligibility  or  Ineligibility  for 
grants  pursuant  to  this  part  A  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  provided  in  section 
306:  Provided.  That  if  no  grant  Is  requested 
by  or  active  in  any  State  after  five  fiscal 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  such  State  shall  submit  its  State  land 
use  program  within  ninety  days  thereafter  to 
the  Secretary  for  determination  of  State  eli- 
gibility or  ineligibility  for  grants  pursuant 
to  this  part  A  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures provided  in  section  306:  And  provid- 
ed further.  That,  should  no  grant  l>e  re- 
quested by  or  active  In  any  State  during  any 
two  complete  fiscal  year  periods  after  five 
fiscal  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  such  State  shall  submit  Its  State 
land  use  program  within  ninety  days  from 
completion  of  such  period  to  the  Secretary 
for  determination  of  State  eliglbiUty  or  In- 
eligibility for  grants  pursuant  to  this  part 
A  in  accordance  with  the  proced\ires  pro- 
vided In  section  306. 

STATEWnW    LAND   USE   PLANNING   PHOCESSES 

Sec.  202.  (a)  As  a  condition  of  continued 
eligibility  of  any  State  for  grants  pursuant 
to  this  part  A  after  the  three  complete  fiscal 
year  period  following  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  It  shall  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  provided  in  section  306 
that  the  State  has  developed  an  adequate 
statewide  land  use  planning  process,  which 
process  shall  Include — 

(1)  the  preparation  and  continuing  revi- 
sion of  a  statewide  Inventory  of  the  land  and 
natural  resources  of  the  State; 

(2)  the  compilation  and  continuing  revi- 
sion of  data,  on  a  statewide  basis,  related  to 
population  densities  and  trends,  economic 
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characteristics  and  projections,  environ- 
mental conditions  and  trends,  and  directions 
and  extent  of  urban  and  rural  growth; 

(3)  projections  of  the  nature,  quantity, 
and  compatibility  of  land  needed  and  suit- 
able for  recreation,  parks,  and  open  space; 
scientific  and  educational  purposes;  protec- 
tion of  areas  of  critical  environmental  con- 
cern; conservation  and  preservation  of  na- 
tural resources;  agriculture,  mineral  develop- 
ment, and  forestry;  Industry  and  commerce. 
Including  the  exploration,  development,  pro- 
duction, mining,  generation,  and  transmis- 
sion of  energy;  solid  waste  management  and 
resource  recovery;  transportation;  housing; 
urban  development,  including  the  revitallza- 
tion  of  existing  communities,  the  develop- 
ment of  new  towns,  and  the  economic  di- 
versification of  existing  communities  which 
possess  a  narrow  economic  base;  rural  de- 
velopment, taking  Into  consideration  future 
demands  for  and  limitations  uf>on  products 
of  the  land;  and  health,  education,  and  other 
State  and  local  governmental  services;  such 
projections  to  include  consideration  of  mul- 
tiple-use siting  of  facilities  and  activities; 
'  (4)  the  preparation  and  continuing  revi- 
sion of  an  inventory  of  environmental,  geo- 
logical, and  physical  conditions  (Including 
soil  types)  which  Influence  the  desirability 
of  varlotis  uses  of  land; 

(5)  the  monitoring  of  land  use  data  peri- 
odically to  determine  changes  in  land  usage, 
the  comparison  of  such  changes  to  State  and 
local  land  use  plans,  programs,  and  projec- 
tions, and  the  reporting  of  the  findings  to  the 
affected  local  governments.  State  agencies, 
and  Federal  agencies  by  request; 

(6)  the  preparation  and  continuing  revi- 
sion of  an  inventory  of  State,  local  govern- 
ment, and  private  needs  and  priorities  con- 
cerning the  use  of  Federal  lands  within  the 
State; 

(7)  the  preparation  and  continuing  revi- 
sion of  an  Inventory  of  public  and  private 
institutional  and  financial  resources.  Includ- 
ing citizen  public  Interest  organizations, 
available  for  land  use  planning  and  manage- 
ment within  the  State  and  of  State  and  local 
programs  and  activities  which  have  a  land 
tise  Impact  of  more  than  local  concern; 

(8)  the  establishment  of  methods  for  iden- 
tifying large-scale  development  and  devel- 
opment of  public  facilities  or  utilities  of 
regional  benefit,  and  inventorying  and  desig- 
nating areas  of  critical  environmental  con- 
cern, areas  which  are  suitable  for  key  facili- 
ties, and  areas  which  are,  or  may  be,  im- 
pacted by  key  facilities,  which  methods  shall 
provide  for  an  appeals  process  for  any  in- 
terested party  as  defined  by  State  law  or 
regulation  concerning  the  designation  or 
deletion  of  any  land  or  facility  in  or  from 
such  areas  when  such  areas  are  designated 
other  than  by  State  law; 

(9)  the  provision,  where  appropriate,  of 
technical  assistance  for,  and  training  pro- 
grams for  State  and  local  agency  personnel 
concerned  with,  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  State  and  local  land  use 
programs; 

(10)  the  establishment  of  arrangements 
for  the  exchange  of  land  use  planning  in- 
formation and  data  among  State  agencies 
and  local  governments,  with  the  Federal 
Government,  among  the  several  States  and 
interstate   agencies,   and   with   the   public; 

(11)  the  establishment  of  a  process  for 
pttbllc  education  concerning  land  use  plan- 
ning and  management  and  other  land  use  re- 
lated activities; 

(12)  the  participation  of  the  public,  prop- 
erty owners,  users  of  the  land,  and  the  ap- 
propriate officials  or  representatives  of  local 
governments  in  the  statewide  planning  proc- 
ess and  in  the  formulation  of  definitions, 
guidelines,  rules,  and  regulations  for  the 
administration  of  the  statewide  planning 
process,  such  participation,  except  In  any 
proceedings  of  the  State  legislature,  to  In- 


clude public  hearings  with  adequate  public 
notice; 

(13)  the  consideration  of,  and  consultation 
with  the  relevant  States  on,  the  Interstate 
aspects  of  land  use  Issues  of  more  than  local 
concern;  and 

(14)  the  consideration  of  the  Impacts  of 
State  programs  and  activities,  land  use  pol- 
icies, and  the  State  laud  use  program  to  be 
developed  pursuant  to  this  Act  on  the  local 
property  tax  base  and  revenues  and  on  rights 
of  private  property  owners. 

(b)  In  the  determination  of  an  adequate 
statewide  land  use  process  of  any  State,  it 
shall  be  confirmed  In  accordance  with  the 
procedures  provided  In  section  306  that  the 
State  has  an  eligible  State  land  use  plan- 
ning agency  established  by  the  Governor  of 
such  State  or  by  law,  which  agency  shall — 

(1)  have  primary  authority  and  respon- 
sibility for  the  development  and  administra- 
tion of  a  State  land  use  program  provided 
for  in  section  203,  204,  402,  and  505; 

(2)  have  a  competent  and  adequate  inter- 
disciplinary professional  and  technical  staff 
and,  whenever  appropriate,  engage  the  serv- 
ices of  special  consultants; 

(3)  give  priority  to  the  development  of  an 
adequate  data  base  for  a  statewide  land  use 
planning  process  using  data  available  from 
existing  sources  wherever  feasible; 

(4)  coordinate  Its  activities  with  the  plan- 
ning activities  of  all  State  agencies  under- 
taking federally  financed  or  assisted  plan- 
ning programs  insofar  as  such  programs  re- 
late to  land  use;  the  regulatory  and  planning 
activities  of  all  State  agencies  enforcing  air, 
water,  noise,  or  other  pollution  standards;  all 
other  relevant  planning  activities  of  State 
agencies;  flood  plain  zoning  plans  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  pursuant  to 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1960  (74  Stat.  488), 
as  amended;  in  a  coastal  State  as  defined  by 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972 
(86  Stat.  1280),  the  State  planning  activities 
pursuant  to  such  Act;  the  planning  activities 
of  areawlde  agencies  designed  pursuant  to 
regulations  established  under  section  204  of 
the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  1255,  1262- 
3),  as  amended;  the  planning  activities  of 
local  governments;  the  planning  activities  cf 
Federal  agencies;  and  the  planning  activi- 
ties of  Indian  tribes  pursuant  to  title  V; 

(5)  have  authority  to  make  available  to 
the  public  promptly  upon  request  land  use 
data  and  Information,  studies,  reports,  and 
records  of  hearings;  and 

(6)  be  advised  by  an  Intergovernmental 
advisory  council  which  shall  be  composed  of 
a  representative  number  of  chief  elected 
officials  of  general  purpose  local  governments 
in  urban  and  nonurban  areas  selected  by  the 
statewide  association  or  associations  repre- 
senting such  governments.  One  member,  by 
majority  vote  of  the  members,  shall  be 
chosen  chairman.  The  advisory  council  shall, 
among  other  things,  comment  on  all  State 
guidelines,  rules,  and  regulations  to  be  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  this  Act,  participate 
in  the  development  of  the  statewide  land  use 
planning  process  and  State  land  use  pro- 
gram, and  may  make  formal  comments  on 
annual  reports  which  the  agency  may  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  It,  which  reports  may 
detail  all  activities  within  the  State  con- 
ducted by  the  State  government  and  local 
governments  pursuant  to  or  In  conformity 
with   this   Act. 

(c)  To  minimize  administrative  Inefilclen- 
cles.  each  State  may  designate  the  planning 
agency  participating  In  programs  pursuant 
to  section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and,  where  such  State  Is  a  coastal 
State,  the  planning  agency  participating  In 
programs  pursuant  to  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act  of  1972,  as  the  eligible  State 
land  use  planning  agency  required  by  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section.  Where  such  a  des- 
ignation cannot  be  made  within  the  three 


fiscal  year  period  following  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  early  consolidation  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  two  or  three  agencies  in  a 
single  planning  agency  Is  encouragaed. 

(d)(1)  In  the  determination  of  an  ade- 
quate statewide  land  use  planning  process  of 
any  State,  It  shall  be  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  provided  in 
section  306  that  the  State  has  established 
a  program  to  regulate  land  sales  or  develop- 
ment projects  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"projects"  or  "project")  as  defined  In  subsec- 
tion 601(1). 

(2)  Such  program  shall  include: 

(A)  a  procedure  for  identification  of  proj- 
ects subject  to  such  program; 

(B)  a  procedure  for  consideration  of  each 
proposed  project  which  procedure  affords 
adequate  notice  to  all  affected  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  and  assures  that  the  devel- 
oper provides  to  such  governments  the  fol- 
lowing— 

(i)  a  map  of  the  project  setting  forth  the 
proposed  lot  lines  and  the  improvements 
which  the  developer  proposes  to  make,  and 
a  schedule  of  completion  of  all  such  improve- 
ments and  sales  of  such  lots; 

(II)  a  showing  of  financial  capabUity  of 
the  developer,  or  the  posting  of  a  perform- 
ance bond  by  the  developer,  sufiBcient  to  in- 
sure that  such  schedule  and  the  requirements 
of  this  subsection  will  be  met;  and 

(III)  a  statement  of  the  potential  effects 
of  the  proposed  project  in  sufficient  detail  to 
establish  whether  the  development  meets  the 
criteria  In  clause  (2)  (D)  of  his  subsection; 

(C)  State  review  of  the  proposed  project 
Including  (1)  an  evaluation  of  the  consist- 
ency of  the  proposed  project  with  the  state- 
wide land  use  planning  process  and  the  State 
land  use  program,  once  approved  pursuant  to 
this  Act;  (11)  an  analysis  of  the  proposed 
project  as  It  relates  to  the  criteria  In  clauses 
(2)(D)  of  thU  section;  (Ul)  comments  In 
the  local  and  regional  need  for  the  proposed 
project;  and  (iv)  specific  recommendations 
concerning  whether  the  proposed  project 
should  or  should  not  proceed; 

(D)  a  method  of  implementation  of  the 
program  which  shall  Insure  that — 

(I)  the  financial  capability  of  the  developer 
Is  established  as  provided  for  In  clause  (2» 
(B)(ll)  of  this  subsection; 

(II)  the  project  will  not  exceed  the  capac- 
ity of  existing  systems  for  water  and  power 
supply,  waste  water  collection  and  treat- 
ment, and  waste  disposal,  unless  expansion 
of  the  relevant  systems  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  proposed  development  Is  plan- 
ned and  approved,  and  sufficient  financing 
for  the  construction  of  the  expanded  systems 
is  available; 

(III)  the  project  will  not  cause  unreason- 
able soil  erosion; 

(IV)  the  project  is  not  located  In  areas 
which  constitute  an  undue  risk  to  public 
health  and  safety,  which  may  Include  flood 
plains  and  areas  of  high  selsmlclty  and  un- 
stable soils,  all  such  areas  as  defined  by  the 
State; 

(V)  the  effects  on  the  scenic  or  natural 
beauty  or  the  natural  environment  are  taken 
into  consideration; 

(vi)  open  space  possessing  valuable  poten- 
tial for  public  recreation  is  taken  Into  consid- 
eration, such  open  space  may  Include  beaches, 
shorelines,  and  wild  areas; 

(vil)  the  project  will  not  place  an  unrea- 
sonable burden  on  the  ability  of  the  State 
and  local  governments  to  provide  municipal 
or  other  public  services.  Including  transpor- 
tation, education,  and  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion; 

(vlli)  the  project  will  be  developed  within 
the  time  schedule  submitted  by  the  developer 
or  within  an  alternative  schedule  necessary 
to  Insure  that  the  project  will  meet  the  other 
criteria  above;  and 

(ix)  the  project  Is  consistent  with  local 
land  use  plans,  regulations,  and  controls  and 
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vltb  the  State  land  use  program  once  ap- 
pnMed  pursuant  to  tbls  Act. 

(3)  The  metbod  of  implementation  of 
clau3«  (3 )  (D)  of  thla  suboectlon  shall  meet 
tbc  requirements  of  section  203(c)  and  shall 
include  procedures  for  Issuance  of  cease  and 
desist  orders  and  other  appropriate  remedies 
for  violations  of  this  subsection  or  the  pro- 
visWms  of  State  law  or  regulations  enacted 
or  promulgated  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

STAR    LAND    USE    PMOCBAMS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  As  a  condition  of  continued 
eligibility  of  any  State  for  grants  pursuant 
to  this  Act  after  the  five  complete  fiscal  year 
period  following  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
it  shall  be  determined  In  accordance  with 
the  procedures  provided  for  In  section  306 
that  the  State  has  developed  an  adequate 
State  land  use  program,  which  program  shall 
include — 

(1)  an  adequate  statewide  land  use  plan- 
ning process  as  provided  in  section  202  of 
this  Act; 

(2)  a  statement  of  State  land  use  policies 
and  objectives; 

(3)  methods  of  implementation  for — 

(A)  exercising  control  over  the  use  and 
development  of  land  In  areas  of  critical  en- 
vironmental concern  to  assure  that  such  use 
and  development  will  not  substantially  im- 
pair the  historic,  cultural,  scientific,  or  es- 
thetic values  or  natural  systems  or  processes 
within  fragile  or  historic  lands;  that  loss 
or  reduction  of  long  range  continuity  and 
the  concomitant  endangering  of  future 
water,  food,  and  fiber  requirements  within 
renewable  resource  lands  are  minimized  or 
eliminated;  and  that  unreasonable  dangers 
to  life  and  property  within  natural  hazard 
lands  are  minimized  or  eliminated: 

(B)  exercising  control  over  the  use  of  land 
within  areas  which  are  or  may  be  Impacted 
by  key  facilities,  including  the  site  location 
and  the  location  of  major  Improvement  and 
major  access  features  of  key  facilities; 

(C)  assuring  that  local  regulations  do  not 
arbitrarily  or  capriciously  restrict  or  exclude 
development  of  public  facilities,  housing, 
or  utilities  of  regional   benefit; 

(D)  Influencing  the  location  of  new  com- 
munities and  controlling  the  use  of  land 
•round  new  communities: 

(E)  controlling  proposed  large-scale  de- 
velopment of  more  than  local  significance  in 
Its  Impact  upon  the  environment; 

(F)  assuring  that  (1)  any  source  of  air. 
water,  noise,  or  other  pollution  pertaining 
to  the  areas  and  developmental  activities 
listed  In  this  clause  (3)  win  not  be  located 
where  it  will  result  In  a  violation  of  any 
applicable  air,  water,  noise,  or  other  pollu- 
tion standard  or  Implementation  plan.  (11) 
any  developmental  activities  in  combination 
with  pollution  sources  will  not  cause  such 
violations  to  occur,  and  (ill)  the  program 
Is  consistent  with  the  goals,  policies,  ob- 
jectives, standards  and  other  requirements 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  other  Federal  laws 
controlling  pollution; 

(0)  assuring  that  all  State  and  local 
agency  programs  and  services  which  sig- 
nificantly affect  land  use  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  State  land  use  program, 

(H)  periodically  revising  and  updating 
the  State  land  use  program  to  meet  chang- 
ing conditions; 

(1)  assuring,  except  in  any  proceedings 
of  the  State  legislature,  the  participation  of 
appropriate  offlclals  or  representatives  of 
local  governments,  property  owners,  users 
of  the  land,  and  the  public  In  the  devel- 
opment of.  subsequent  revisions  in,  the  Im- 
plementation of,  and  the  formulation  of 
guidelines,  rules,  and  regulations  concern- 
ing, the  State  land  use  program;  and 

(J)  Including,  with  respect  to  coastal 
States  to  which  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  of  I97a  (86  Stat.  1280)  Is  ap- 
plicable, an  adequate  metbod  for  the  co- 
ordination of  the  State  land  use  program 
with  the  State's  management  program  ap- 


proved pursuant  to  such  Act.  Such  method 
shall  Include  the  consolidation  of  the  State's 
management  program  and  the  State  land 
use  program  into  a  single  program  for  the 
purposes  of  annual  submission  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  for  determination  of 
eligibility  for  grants  pursuant  to  part  A  of 
title  II  of  this  Act  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  determination  of  eligibility 
for  grants  pursuant  to  section  306  of  the 
Coastal   Zone   Management  Act  of   1972. 

(b)  Wherever  p>06sible.  selection  of  meth- 
ods of  implementation  of  clause  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  made  so  as  to  encour- 
age the  employment  of  land  use  controls  by 
general  purpose  local  governments. 

(c)  The  methods  of  implementation  of 
clause  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  Include 
either  one  or  a  combmation  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing general  techniques — 

(1)  implementation  by  general  purpose 
local  governments  pursuant  to  criteria  and 
standards  established  by  the  State,  such  im- 
plementation to  be  subject  to  State  admm- 
istrative  review  with  State  authority  to  dis- 
approve such  implementation  wherever  it 
falls  to  meet  such  criteria  and  guidelines; 
and 

(2)  direct  State  land  use  planning  and 
regulation. 

(d)  Any  metbod  of  Implementation  em- 
ployed by  the  State  shall  Include  the  author- 
ity of  the  State  to  prevent  arbitrary  and  ca- 
priclouB  restriction  or  prohibition  of  devel- 
opment of  public  facilities  or  utUlties  of  re- 
gional benefit,  and  to  prohibit  the  use  of  land 
within  areas  which,  under  the  State  land  use 
program,  have  been  designated  as  areas  at 
critical  environment  concern,  areas  which 
are  or  may  be  Impacted  by  key  facilities,  or 
areas  which  are  presently  or  potentially  sub- 
ject to  large-scale  development,  large-scale 
subdivisions,  and  land  sales  or  development 
projects,  which  use  is  Inconsistent  with  the 
requirements  of  the  State  land  use  program 
as  they  pertain  to  areas  of  critical  environ- 
mental concern,  key  facilities,  large-scale 
development,  large-scale  subdivisions,  and 
land  sales  or  development  projects. 

(e)  Any  method  of  implementation  em- 
ployed by  the  SUte  shall  include  an  appeals 
process  for  the  resolution  of.  anu>ng  other 
matters,  conflicts  over  any  decision  or  action 
of  a  local  government  for  any  area  or  use 
under  the  State  land  use  program  and  over 
any  decision  or  action  by  the  Governor  of 
State  land  use  planning  agency  in  the  de- 
velopment of,  or  pursuant  to,  the  State  land 
use  program. 

(f )  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  enhancing  or  diminishing  the  rights  of 
owners  of  property  as  provided  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  or  the  consti- 
tution of  the  State  in  which  the  property 
is  located. 

Sec.  204.  As  a  further  condition  of  con- 
tinued eligibility  of  a  State  for  grants  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  after  the  five  complete 
fiscal  year  period  following  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
provided  in  section  306,  It  shall  be  deter- 
mined, upon  review  of  the  State  land  use 
program,  that — 

(1 )  in  designating  areas  of  critical  environ- 
mental concern,  the  State  has  not  excluded 
any  areas  of  critical  environmental  concern 
which  are  of  more  than  statewide  signifi- 
cance. Within  three  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  thereafter  as  he 
deem.s  appropriate,  the  Secretary  shall,  after 
affording  opportunity  for  public  comment, 
submit  to  each  State  a  description  ot  areas 
with  hi  such  State  which  are  of  more  than 
statewide  concern:  Provided,  That  any  new 
areas  included  in  any  new  submission  after 
the  first  submission  made  by  the  Secretary 
shall  not  be  subject  to  review  pursuant  to 
this  clause  (1 )  until  two  years  from  the  date 
of  such  new  submission. 

(2)  the  State  Is  demonstrating  good  faith 
efforts  to  implement,  and,  in  the  case  of 
successive  grants,  the  State  Is  continuing  to 
demonstrate    good    faith    efforts    to    imple- 


ment the  purposes,  policies,  and  require- 
ments of  the  State  land  use  program.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  Inability 
of  a  State  to  take  any  State  action  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  Implement  Its  State  land 
use  program,  or  any  portion  thereof,  because 
such  action  is  enjoined  by  the  issuance  of 
an  Injunction  by  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  shall  not  be  construed  as  failure 
by  the  State  to  demonstrate  good  faith  ef- 
forts to  implement  the  purposes,  policies, 
and  requirements  of  its  State  land  use 
program: 

(3)  State  laws,  regulations,  and  criteria  af- 
fecting the  State  land  use  program  and  the 
areas,  uses,  and  activities  listed  In  section 
203  are  In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  Act: 

(4)  the  State  land  iise  program  has  been 
reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Governor; 

(5)  the  State  has  coordinated  its  State 
land  use  program  with  the  planning  activi- 
ties and  programs  of  its  State  agencies,  the 
Federal  Government,  and  local  governments 
as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  with  the  land  use 
programs  for  reservation  and  other  tribal 
lands  as  provided  In  tiUe  V,  and  with  the 
planning  processes  and  land  use  programs  of 
other  States  and  local  governments  within 
such  States  with  respect  to  lands  and  waters 
In  interstate  areas;  and 

(6)  the  State  is  participating  on  its  own 
behalf  in  the  programs  established  pursuant 
to  section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954 
(68  Stat.  690,  640),  as  amended,  and,  where 
such  State  is  a  coastal  State  as  defined  in 
section  304  of  the  Coastal  Zone  lCanagen>ent 
Act  of  1972  (86  SUt.  1280) .  the  programs  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  that  Act. 

PAKT   B iKTZaSTATK    COOaDXNATIOIT 

CKANTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  States  are  authorized 
and  encouraged  to  coordinate  State  and  local 
land  use  planning,  policies,  and  programs 
concerning,  to  study  land  use  in,  to  conduct 
land  use  planning  for,  or  to  implement  land 
use  policies  In,  Interstate  areas.  The  States 
may  conduct  such  coordination,  study,  plan- 
ning, or  implementation  through  existing  in- 
terstate entities  where  the  authority  of  such 
entities  permits:  or,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  Congress  by  the  adoption  of  an  appro- 
priate Act,  Congress  hereby  authorizes  two 
or  more  States  to  negotiate  interstate  com- 
pacts, with  such  terms  and  conditions,  in- 
cluding the  establishment  of  such  public  en- 
tities, as  to  such  States  seem  reasonable  or 
^propriate,  for  the  purpose  of  such  coordi- 
nation, study,  planning,  or  Implementation: 
Provided,  That  such  entities  or  compacts 
Shan  provide  for  an  opportunity  for  partici- 
pation for  coordination  purposes  of  Federal 
and  local  governments  and  agencies  as  well 
as  property  owners,  users  of  the  land,  and 
the  public. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorlaed  to  make 
annual  grants  to  the  States  for  the  purpose 
of  such  coordination,  study,  planning,  or 
Implementation. 

STtTDT   OF   INTERSTATE   AGENCIES 

Sac.  206.  The  Advisory  CommlSElon  on 
Intergovernmental  Relatione  shall  conduct  a 
review  of  federally  established  or  authorized 
Interstate  agencies,  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  river  basin  commissions,  regional  de- 
velopment agencies,  and  interstate  compact 
commissions,  and  prepare  recommendatiens 
for  revision  of  organizational  structures  and 
improvement  of  procedures  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  land  use  planning,  policies,  and 
programs  and  the  Implementation  thereof  in 
interstate  areas.  The  Advisory  Commission 
cm  Intergovernmental  Relations  shall  report 
to  the  Congress  the  results  of  its  review  con- 
ducted tmder  this  section,  together  with  its 
recommendations,  not  later  than  two  fiscal 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Such  recommendations  may  Include  pro- 
posals for  either  the  establishment  of  new 
entities  or  the  use  of  existing  entities  com- 
posed   of    representatives    of    two    or    more 
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States:  Provided,  however.  That  such  enti- 
tles and  the  procedures  thereof  so  recom- 
mended, i>rovlde  for  an  opportunity  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  coordination  process  by 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments  and 
agencies  as  well  as  property  owners,  users 
of  the  land,  and  the  public. 
PAax  C — Federal  Actions  in  States  Found 

Eligible  ob  Ineligible  fob  Grants 
consistenct  of  federal  actions  with  state 
land  use  programs 
Sec.  307.  (a)  Federal  program,  projects,  and 
activities  on  non-Federal  lands  significantly 
affecting  land  use,  including  but  not  limited 
to  grant,  loan,  or  guarantee  programs,  such 
as  mortgage  and  rent  subsidy  programs  and 
water  and  sewer  facility  construction  pro- 
grams, shall  be  consistent  with  State  land 
use  programs  wtiich  conform  to  the  provi- 
sions of  tills  Act,  except  in  cases  of  overrid- 
ing national  interest,  as  determined  by  the 
President.  Procedures  provided  for  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  oX  this  section  and  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Office  of  tianagement  and  Budget 
pursuant  to  the  criteria  specified  in  section 
204  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  of  1966  (80  Stat. 
1255,  1262-3),  as  amended,  and  title  IV  of 
the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1968  (82  SUt.  1098,  1103-4),  together  with 
such  additional  procedures  as  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  may  determine  are 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  shall  be  utilized  in  the 
determination  of  whether  such  Federal  pro- 
grams, projects,  and  activities  are  consistent 
with  the  State  land  use  programs. 

(b)  Any  State  or  local  government  submit- 
ting an  applicaUon  for  Federal  assistance 
for  any  program,  project,  or  activity  having 
significant  land  use  implications  In  an  area 
or  for  a  use  subject  to  a  SUte  land  use  pro- 
gram in  a  SUte  found  eligible  for  grants 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  transmit  to  the 
relevant  Federal  agency  the  views  of  the 
SUte  land  use  planning  agency  and/<Mr  the 
Governor  and.  in  the  case  of  an  iM>plication 
of  a  local  goverment,  the  views  of  such  local 
government  and  the  relevant  areawlde  plan- 
ning agency  designated  pursuant  to  section 
a04  of  the  DemonatraUon  Citiea  and  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  of  1968  and/or  title 
IV  of  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act 
of  1968,  as  to  the  consistency  of  such  activity 
with  the  SUte  land  use  program:  Provided, 
That,  if  a  local  government  certifies  that  a 
plan  or  deecription  of  an  activity  for  which 
application  is  made  by  the  local  government 
has  lain  before  the  State  land  use  planning 
agency  and/or  the  Ckivemor  for  a  period  of 
sixty  days  without  indication  of  the  views 
ot  the  State  land  use  planning  agency  and/ 
or  the  Oovemor,  the  application  need  not  be 
acoooq)anled  by  such  views. 

(c)  Federal  agencies  conducting  or  assist- 
ing public  works  activities  in  areas  not  sub- 
ject to  a  SUte  land  use  program  in  a  SUte 
found  eligible  fOr  grants  pursuant  to  part 
A  of  title  n  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
conduct  such  activities  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  minimize  any  adverse  impact  on  the  en- 
vironment resiUting  from  decisions  concern- 
ing land  use. 

FEDERAL  ACTIONS  IN  THE  ABSENCE  OF  STATE 
ELIGIBILITT 

Sec.  20^  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  have  au- 
thority to  terminate  any  financial  assistance 
extended  to  a  SUU  under  part  A  of  title  11- 
and  part  E  of  tlUe  HI  and  withdraw  his 
determinaUon  of  grant  ellglbUlty  whenever. 
In  accordance  with  section  306,  the  sUtewlde 
land  use  planning  process  or  the  State  land 
use  program  of  such  SUte  is  determined  not 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Where  any  major  Federal  action  sig- 
nificantly affecting  the  use  of  non-Federal 
lands  is  proposed  after  five  fiscal  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  in  a 
State  which  has  not  been  found  eligible  for 
grants  ptmjuant  to  part  A  of  title  H,  the  re- 
sponsible Federal  agency  shall  hold  a  public 
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hearing,  with  adequate  public  notice,  in 
such  SUte  at  least  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  in  advance  of  the  proposed  action,  con- 
cerning the  effect  of  the  action  on  land  use, 
taking  Into  accoimt  the  relevant  considera- 
tions set  out  in  sections  202,  203,  204,  402, 
and  505  of  this  Act,  and  shall  make  findings' 
which  shaU  be  submitted  for  review  and 
comment  by  the  Secretary,  and,  where  ap- 
propriate, by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Deveopment.  Such  findings  of  the 
responsible  Federal  agency  and  commenU  of 
the  Secretary  and.  where  appropriate,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment shall  be  made  part  of  the  deUUed 
statement  required  by  section  102(2)  (C)  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  (83  SUt.  852,  853).  This  subsection 
shaU  be  subject  to  exception  where  the 
President  determines  that  the  Interests  of 
the  United  SUtes  so  require. 
TITLE  ni— ADMINISTRATION  OF  LAND 
USB  POLICY 
Part  A— Guidelines,  Rttles,  and  Regulations 

GUIDELINES 

S«c.  301.  The  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent shall  Issue  guidelines  to  the  Federal 
agencies  and  the  SUtes  to  assist  them  in 
carrying  out  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 
The  Executive  Office  shaU  submit  proposed 
guidelines  or  any  subsequent  levislona 
therein  to  the  Secretary,  the  Interagency 
Advlscn-y  Board  on  Land  Use  PoUcy  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  305.  the  heads  of 
agencies  represented  on  the  Board,  and 
represenUtives  of  SUte  and  local  govem- 
mento.  and  shaU  eonsider  their  comments 
prior  to  forooal  issuance  of  such  guidelines. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    RULES    AND    REGULATIONS 

Sec.  302.  The  Secretary,  after  appropriate 
consulUtlon  with  represenUtives  of  the 
SUtes  and,  where  appropriate,  represenU- 
tives of  local  governments,  and  upon  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Board  and  the  heads  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  represented  on  the  Board,  shaU 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations,  and  make 
any  subsequent  revisions  thereto,  to  im- 
plement the  guidelines  formulated  pursuant 
to  section  301  and  to  administer  thla  Act. 
except  with  respect  to  subsection  (f)  of 
section  306  of  this  Act. 


PUBLIC   PARTICIPATION 

Sec.  303.  An  opportunity  shaU  be  afforded 
to  the  public  for  public  hearings,  with  ade- 
quate public  notice,  on  guidelines  pn^xwed 
pursuant  to  section  301  and  nUes  and  regu- 
lations proposed  pursuant  to  section  302  prior 
to  their  final  priMnulgatlon  or  subsequent 
revlslcMi. 

Part  B — Administration  of  Programs 

office  op  land  use  policy  administration 

Sec.  304.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in 

the  Department  of  the  Interior  the  Office  of 

Land  Use  PoUcy  Administration  (hereinafter 

referred  to  as  the  "Office"). 

(b)  The  Office  shaU  have  a  director  who 
ShaU  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
and  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided 
for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  Pay 
Rates  (6  U.S.C.  5315) ,  and  such  other  officers 
and  employees  as  may  be  required.  The  Di- 
rector shall  have  such  duties  and  responsl- 
bUltles  as  the  Secretary  may  assign. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Of- 
fice, ShaU — 

(1)  mainUin  a  continuing  study  and  anal- 
ysis of  the  la^d  resources  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  their  use; 

(2)  mainUin  a  continuing  study  and  anal- 
ysis of  the  methods  adc^ted  by  the  SUte 
and  local  governmente  to  implement  the  re- 
qulremenU  of  this  Act; 

(3)  co<^)erate  with  tiie  SUtes  in  the  de- 
velopment of  standard  methods  and  classi- 
fications for  the  collection  of  land  use  daU 
and  in  the  esUblishment  of  effective  proce- 
dures for  the  exchange  and  dissemination  of 
land  use  daU; 

(4)  develop  and  maintain  a  Federal  Land 


Use  Information  and  DaU  Center,  with  such 
regional  branches  as  the  Secretary  may  deem 
appropriate,  which  shall  have  avaUable  to 
it  In  a  form  which  wlU  enable  the  dissem- 
ination thereof  to  users  of  the  Center — 

(A)  the  results  of  the  studies  required  in 
clauses  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  and 
clauses  (5)  through  (9)  of  section  305(c): 

(B)  plans  for  federally  initiated  and  fed- 
erally assisted  activities  which  directly  and 
significantly  affect  or  have  an  Impact  upon 
land   use  patterns; 

(C)  to  the  extent  practicable  and  appro- 
priate, the  plans  and  programs  of  SUte  and 
local  governmente  and  private  enterprises 
which  have  more  than  local  significance  tor 
land  use  planning  and  management; 

(D)  sUtistlcal  daU  and  information  on 
past,  present,  and  projected  land  use  patterns 
which  are  of  more  than  local  significance; 

(E)  studies  perUlning  to  techniques  and 
methods  for  the  procurement,  analysis,  and 
evaluation  of  daU  and  Information  relat- 
ing to  land  use  planning  and  management: 
and 

(F)  such  other  Information  pertaining  to 
land  use  planning  and  management  as  the 
Director  deems  appropriate: 

(5)  make  the  Information  available  to  the 
DaU  Center  accessible  to  Federal,  regional, 
SUte,  and  local  agencies  conducting  or  con- 
cerned with  land  use  planning  and  manage- 
ment and  to  the  public; 

(6)  consult  with  other  officials  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  Federal  land  use  planning  assist- 
ance programs  to  States,  local  governmente, 
and  other  eligible  public  entities  in  <»tler 
to  coordinate  such  programs: 

(7)  administer  the  grant-in-aid  and  other 
programs  esUbllshed  pursuant  to  this  Act; 
and 

(8)  provide  administrative  support  for  the 
Interagency  Advisory  Board  on  Land  Use  pol- 
icy esUbllshed  under  section  305  of  this  Act. 

INTERAGENCY  ADVISORY  BOARD  ON  LAND  USE 
POUCY 

Sec  305.  (a)  The  SecreUry  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  establish  an  Interagency  Ad- 
visory Board  on  Land  Use  PoUcy  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Board") . 

(b)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of: 

(1)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Land  Use 
Policy  Administration,  who  shall  BKnt  as 
Chairman; 

(2)  represenUtives  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture;  Commerce;  Defense;  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  TransporuUon;  and  Treasury; 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  the  En- 
vironmental ProtectitMi  Agency;  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality;  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers;  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  appointed  by  the  re- 
spective heads  thereof; 

(3)  represenUtives  of  such  otber  Federal 
agancies,  appointed  by  the  respective  heads 
thereof,  as  the  SecreUry  may  request  to  par- 
ticipate when  matters  affecting  their  re- 
sponsibilities are  under  consideration. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  meet  regularly  at  such 
times   as   the   Chairman   may   direct   and 

(1)  ShaU  provide  the  Secretary  with  infor- 
mation and  advice  concerning  the  relation- 
ship of  poUcies,  programs,  and  activities 
established  or  performed  pursuant  to  this 
Act  to  the  programs  of  the  agencies  repre- 
sented on  the  Board: 

(2)  shall  render  advice,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 301  and  302,  to  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  concerning 
proposed  guidelines,  rules,  and  regulations 
for  the  Implementation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act; 

(3)  ShaU  assist  the  Secretary  and  the  agen- 
cies represented  on  the  Board  In  the  coordl- 
nation  of  the  review  of  sUtewide  land  use 
planning  processes  and  SUte  land  use  pro- 
grams: 

(4)  shall  provide  advice  on  such  land  use 
policy  matters  as  the  Secretary  may  refer 
to  the  Board  for  Its  consideration; 
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(5)  shall  maintain  a  continuing  study  of 
the  Impact  on  land  use  of  Federal  programs 
Including,  but  not  limited  to.  land  manage- 
ment activities;  construction  programs; 
grant,  loan,  and  guarantee  programs;  and 
tax  policies; 

(6)  sball  conduct  a  study,  and  report 
within  two  years  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  the  results  thereof,  of  means  to  re- 
duce the  number  of.  delays  in  obtaining,  and 
conflicting  requirements  for.  permits,  li- 
censes, and  other  governmental  decisions, 
which  serve  as  prerequisites  to  proposed  de- 
velopment activities,  with  particular  em- 
phEisls  on  such  permits,  licenses,  and  deci- 
sions as  are  associated  with  Federal 
programs; 

(7)  may  conduct,  or  make  a  grant  or 
contract,  pursuant  to  section  308.  for,  a  study 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  developing 
a  raw  land  price  Index  comparable  to  the 
Consumer  Price  Index; 

(8)  shall  conduct,  or  make  a  grant  or 
contract,  pursuant  to  section  308,  for,  a  study 
of  environmental,  social,  and  economic  Im- 
pacts, and  the  forecasting  of  such  Impacts, 
of  public  actions.  Including  construction 
activities:  grant,  loan,  or  subsidy  programs; 
zoning  and  other  land  management  activ- 
ities; and  tax  policies.  Particular  emphasis 
should  be  given  to  the  impacts  of  various 
local  assessment  practices  and  other  Federal, 
State,  and  local  tax  policies,  and  the  effects 
of  land  use  controls  on  the  rights  of  private 
property  owners; 

(9)  shall  conduct,  or  make  a  grant  or 
contract,  pursuant  to  section  308.  for,  a  study 
of  the  Impact  of  current  land  and  construc- 
tion financing  processes  on  land  use  pat- 
terns; and 

(10)  sball  provide  reports  on  land  use 
policy  matters  which  may  be  referred  to  the 
Board  by  the  heads  of  Federal  agencies 
through  their  re^>ective  representatives  on 
the  Board. 

(d)  Each  agency  representative  on  the 
Board  shall  have  a  career  position  within  bis 
agency  of  not  lower  than  OS-16  and  shall 
not  be  assigned  any  duties  which  are  un- 
related to  the  administration  of  land  use 
planning  and  policy,  except  temporary 
housekeeping  or  training  duties.  Each  repre- 
sentative shall — 

(1)  represent  bis  agency  on  the  Board; 

(2)  assist  in  the  coordination  and  prepara- 
tion within  his  agency  of  comments  on  (1) 
guidelines,  rules  and  regulations  proposed 
for  promulgation  pursuant  to  sections  301 
and  302.  and  (11)  statewide  land  use  plan- 
ning processes  and  State  land  use  programs; 

(3)  assist  In  the  dissemination  of  land  use 
planning  and  policy  information  and  In  the 
Implementation  within  his  agency  of  pol- 
icies and  procedures  develc^>ed  pursuant  to 
this  Act;  and 

(4)  perform  such  other  duties  regarding 
the  administration  of  land  use  planning  and 
policy  as  the  head  of  his  agency  may  di- 
rect. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  have  as  advisory  mem- 
bers two  representatives  each  from  State 
governments  and  local  governments  and  one 
representative  each  from  regional  Interstate 
and  Intrastate  public  entitles  which  have 
land  use  planning  and  management  respon- 
sibilities. Such  advisory  members  shall  be 
selected  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Board  and 
shall  each  serve  for  a  two-year  period. 
Paxt  C — Fedeeal  Review  akd  Deteemination 

or  Geant  Elicibtlitt 

Sec.  306.  (a)  During  the  five  complete 
fiscal  year  period  following  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary,  before  making  a 
grant  to  any  State  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
shall  consult  with  the  heads  of  all  Federal 
agencies  represented  on  the  Board  and  with 
the  Board  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of 
section  306  of  this  Act,  and  shall  consider 
their  views  and  recommendations. 

(b)  After  the  five  complete  fiscal  year  pe- 
riod following  the  enactment  of  tbla  Act — 


(1)  the  Secretary,  before  making  a  grant 
to  any  State  pursuant  to  part  A  of  title  11; 
shall  submit  the  State  land  use  program  of 
such  State  to  the  heads  of  all  Federal  agen- 
cies represented  on  the  Board  and  to  the 
Board  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  section 
305  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  review 
the  comments  of  each  agency  head  which 
are  submitted  to  him  by  such  agency  head 
no  later  than  thirty  days  after  submission 
of  the  State  land  use  program  to  such  agency 
head  by  the  Secretary;  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  shall  not  make  a  grant 
to  any  State  pursuant  to  part  A  of  title  II 
until  he  has  ascertained  that  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  is  satisfied  that  the  State  land  use 
program  of  such  State  Is  not  Incompatible 
with  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  other  Federal 
laws  controlling  pollution  which  fall  within 
the  Jvu-lsdiction  of  the  Administrator,  and 
that  those  portions  of  the  State  land  use 
program  which  will  effect  any  change  In 
land  use  within  the  next  annual  review  pe- 
riod are  In  compliance  with  and  wUl  not 
catise  violation  of  the  standards,  criteria, 
emission  or  effluent  limitations,  monitoring 
requirements,  or  implementation  plans  re- 
quired by  such  laws.  The  Administrator  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  satisfied  If  he  does  not  com- 
municate his  views  to  the  Secretary  within 
sixty  days  of  submission  of  the  State  land 
use  program  to  him  by  the  Secretary:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  for  the  first  full  fiscal 
year  following  Initial  submission  of  State 
land  use  programs  to  the  Administrator,  he 
shall  have  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  In 
which  to  communicate  his  views  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  not  make  any  grant 
to  any  State  pursuant  to  part  A  of  title  n 
unless  he  has  been  Informed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  that  be 
Is  satisfied  that  (1)  the  statewide  land  use 
planning  process  or  State  land  use  program 
of  such  State  with  respect  to  which  the 
grant  is  to  be  made  meets  the  requirements 
of  this  Act  Insofar  as  they  pertain  to  large- 
scale  development,  large-scale  subdivisions, 
and  the  urban  development  of  lands  Im- 
pacted by  key  facilities,  and  (2),  pursuant 
to  section  204(6),  the  State  Is  participating 
In  programs  established  pursuant  to  section 
701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 
The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment shall  be  deemed  to  be  satisfied  if  he 
does  not  communicate  his  views  to  the  Sec- 
retary within  sixty  days  after  the  statewide 
wide  land  use  planning  process  or  State  land 
program  has  been  submitted  to  him  by  the 
Secretary. 

(d)  The  Secretary,  In  accordance  with  the 
procedures  provided  in  subsections  (a),  (b), 
and  (c)  of  this  section,  shall  determme  a 
State  eligible  or  Ineligible  for  a  grant  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  not  later  than  six  months 
following  receipt  for  review  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  State  for  its  first  grant,  a  report 
of  the  State  on  Its  previous  grant,  or  the 
State  land  use  program  of  the  State  as  pro- 
vided In  section  201. 

(e)  A  State  may  revise  at  any  time  Its 
State  land  use  program:  Provided,  That  such 
revision  does  not  render  the  State  land  use 
program  Inconsistent  with  the  requirements 
of  this  Act:  Provided  further.  That  any  sig- 
nificant revision  shall  be  made  only  follow- 
ing a  public  hearing  with  adequate  public 
notice:  i4nd  provided  further.  The  Secretary 
shall  nutke  a  temporary  determination,  prior 
to  the  full  review  of  the  State  land  use  pro- 
gram pursuant  to  this  section,  of  whether 
such  revision  would  render  the  State  land 
use  program  inadequate  for  purposes  of 
complying  with  the  requirements  of  this  Act, 
and  shall  Inform  the  State,  In  writing,  of 
his  determination. 

(f)(1)  In  the  event  the  Secretary,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  provided  In 
this  section,  determines  that  a  State  is  in- 


eligible for  grants  pursuant  to  part  A  of  title 
II  or.  having  found  a  State  eligible  for  such 
grants.  subsequently  determines  that 
grounds  exist  for  withdrawal  of  such  eligibil- 
ity, he  shall  notify  the  President,  who  shall 
order  the  establishment  of  an  ad  hoc  hear- 
ing board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "hear- 
ing board"),  the  membership  of  which  shall 
consist  of: 

(A)  one  knowledgeable.  Impartial  Federal 
offical  who  Is  not  an  official  of  an  agency 
listed  In  clauses  (1)  through  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion 306,  selected  by  the  President  within 
thirty  days  after  notification  by  the  Secre- 
tary; 

(B)  the  Governor  of  a  State,  which  is  not 
the  State  for  which  grant  eligibility  is  in 
question  and  which  does  not  have  a  par- 
ticular Interest  In  whether  grant  eligibility 
or  ineligibility  is  determined,  selected  by  the 
National  Governors'  Conference  within  thirty 
days  after  notification  by  the  Secretary,  or, 
within  ten  days  thereafter,  such  alternate 
person  as  the  Governor  may  designate;  and 

(C)  one  knowledgeable.  Impartial  private 
citizen,  selected  by  the  other  two  members; 
Proi'idcd,  That  If  the  other  two  meml^ers 
cannot  agree  upon  a  third  member  within 
twenty  days  after  the  appointment  of  the 
second  member  to  be  appointed,  the  third 
member  shall  be  selected  by  the  National 
Center  for  Dispute  Settlement  within  twenty 
days  thereafter. 

(2)  The  Secretary  sball  specify  in  detail, 
in  writing,  to  the  hearing  board  the  reasons 
for  which  a  State  should  be  considered  In- 
eligible, or  for  which  the  eligibility  of  a  State 
for  grants  should  be  withdrawn  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  The  bearing  board  shall  hold  such 
hearingfs  and  receive  such  evidence  as  It 
deems  necessary.  The  hearing  board  shall 
then  determine  whether  a  finding  of  Ineligi- 
bility would  be  reasonable,  and  set  forth  In 
detail.  In  writing,  the  reasons  for  Its  deter- 
mination. If  the  hearing  board  determines 
that  ineligibility  would  be  unreasonable,  the 
Secretary  shall  find  the  State  eligible  for 
grants  pursuant  to  this  Act.  If  the  hearing 
board  concurs  In  the  finding  of  Ineligibility 
or  withdrawal  of  eligibility,  the  Secretary 
shall  find  the  State  Ineligible  for  grants  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  The  Board  shall  make  a 
determination  of  eligibility  or  Ineligibility 
within  ninety  days  of  Its  appointment. 

(3)  Members  of  hearings  boards  who  are 
not  regular  full-time  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States  shall,  while  carrying  out 
their  duties  as  members,  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the 
President,  but  not  exceeding  $150  per  diem, 
including  traveltlme,  and,  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  au- 
thorized by  law  for  persons  intermittently 
employed  In  Government  service.  Expenses 
shall  be  charged  to  the  account  of  the  Elxec- 
utlve  Office  of  the  President. 

(4)  Administrative  support  for  hearing 
boards  shall  be  provided  by  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President. 

(5)  The  President  may  Issue  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(g)  In  the  consideration  of  eligibility  or 
Ineligibility  before  the  Board,  the  Secretary 
shall  carry  the  burden  of  proof  to  establish 
Ineligibility  under  the  following  standards: 

(1)  in  the  case  of  ineligibility  based  upon 
the  requirements  of  sections  402.  605,  and 
601  (1) .  (J) ,  (k) ,  and  (1) .  the  State  has  failed 
to  make  a  good  faith  effort  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of.  and  reasonable  regula- 
tions established  pursuant  to.  this  Act; 

(2)  In  the  case  of  Ineligibility  based  upon 
the  requirements  of  subsections  204(1),  the 
Secretary's  determination  of  the  national  In- 
terest is  reasonable  and  the  State  has  failed 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  Act; 

(3)  in  the  case  of  ineligibility  based  upon 
any  other  grounds,  the  State  has  failed  to 
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comply  with  the  requirements  of,  and  rea- 
sonable regulations  established  pursuant  to, 
this  Act. 

(h)  As  a  condition  of  continued  eligibility 
for  grants  pursuant  to  this  Act.  nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  require  a  State 
to  take,  or  prohibit  a  State  from  taking,  any 
action  or  ad<^ting  any  law,  rule,  or  regula- 
tion the  implementation  of  which  would  re- 
quire compensation  from  the  State  to  a  pri- 
vate property  owner  under  the  terms  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution.  The  standard  of  review  con- 
cerning any  question  arising  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  that  contained  in  subsection 
(g)  (3)  of  this  section. 

Part  D — Studt,  Recommendation,  and  Con- 
GRESSIONAI.    Consideration    of    Land    Use 

POUCIBS 

Sec.  307.  Pursuant  to  section  102(a),  the 
following  procedures  concerning  the  study, 
recommendation,  and  congressional  consid- 
eration of  land  use  policies  shall  be  followed : 

(a)  Each  State  submitting  an  annual  re- 
port under  section  201(e)  during  the  period 
of  three  cconplete  fiscal  years  following  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  sball  include  In  such 
report — 

(1)  comments  In  regard  to  the  desirability 
of  establishing  national  land  use  policies  per- 
taining to  any  of  the  subjects  listed  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  and  sugges- 
tions concemljog  the  substance  of  such  poli- 
cies as  might  be  established; 

(2)  comments  In  regard  to  any  proposed 
national  land  use  policies  which  have  been 
recommended  by  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section; 

(3)  such  additional  suggestions  for  na- 
tional land  use  policies  as  it  deems  ap- 
propriate; and 

(4)  such  separate  comments  on  the  mat- 
ters described  In  this  subsection  as  may  be 
made  by  its  intergovernmental  advisory 
council  established  pursuant  to  section  202 
(b)(6). 

(b)  As  part  of  the  process  of  determining 
the  desirability  of  developing  national  land 
use  policies  and  the  substance  of  such 
policies,  if  appropriate,  consideration  sball 
be  given  to  the  need  for  policies  which — 

(1)  Insure  that  all  demands  upon  the 
land— economic,  social,  and  environmen- 
tal— are  fully  considered  in  land  use  plan- 
ning; 

(2)  give  preference  to  long-term  interests 
of  tbe  people  of  the  State  and  Nation  and 
Insure  public  participation  as  the  best 
means  to  ascertain  such  interests; 

(3)  insure  the  protection  of  tbe  quality 
of  the  environment  and  provide  access  to  a 
wide  range  of  environmental  amenities  for 
all  persons: 

(4)  encourage  tbe  preservation  of  a  di- 
versity of  environments,  including  man- 
made,  working  and  living  environments,  and 
natural  environments  with  diverse  forms  of 
wildlife  and  flora; 

(5)  protect  open  space  for  public  use  or 
appreciation  and  as  a  means  of  shaping  and 
guiding  urban  growth; 

(6)  give  preference  to  development  which 
Is  most  consistent  with  control  of  air,  water, 
noise,  and  other  pollution  and  prevention  of 
damage  to  the  natural  environment; 

(7)  Insure  that  development  is  consistent 
with  the  provision  of  urban  services,  in- 
cluding education;  water,  sewer,  and  solid 
waste  facilities;  transportation;  and  police 
and  fire  protection; 

(8)  Insure  the  timely  siting  of  develop- 
ment, including  key  facilities  as  defined  in 
section  601,  necessary  to  meet  national  or 
regional  social  or  economic  requirements; 

(9)  encourage  the  conservation  and  wise 
use  of  energy  and  other  natural  resources 
and  Insure  the  supply  of  such  reeotirces  to 
meet  demonstrable  demand  based  upon 
such  conservation  aiid  use; 

(10)  preserve  tbe  auatalned  yield  quality 


of  renewable  resource  lands  as  defined  hi  sec- 
tion 601; 

(11)  presen-e  and  protect  fragile  and  his- 
toric lands  as  defined  In  sectlor  601 ;  and 

(12)  protect  life  and  property  in  natural 
hazard  lands  as  defined  in  section  601 . 

(c)  The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
shall  review  the  desirability  of  national  land 
use  policies  in  regard  to  the  items  listed  in 
subsection  (b)  and  in  regard  to  such  other 
subjects  as  it  deems  appropriate.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  full  fiscal  year  following  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Council  shall  submit 
to  the  Board  a  Land  Use  Policy  Report  con- 
taining such  specific  recommendations  as  it 
may  deem  appropriate  for  the  establishment 
of  national  land  u&e  ptolicies.  The  Board  shall 
review  the  Land  Use  Policy  Report,  the  re- 
ports of  the  States  under  section  201(e),  the 
suggestions  of  Board  memt>ers  and  the  public, 
through  public  hearings  with  adequate  pub- 
lic notice.  Bef<M«  the  end  of  the  third  full 
fiscal  year  following  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Board  shall  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress such  legislation  as  it  may  deem  ap- 
proplrate  or  necessary  to  establish  national 
land  use  policies,  and  any  requirements  or 
procedures  necessary  to  assure  that  the  na- 
tional land  use  policies  are  Implemented. 
Part  E — Training  and  Research  Grants 
AND  Contracts 

Sec.  308.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  public  and  private  non- 
profit Institutions  of  higher  education  to  as- 
sist in  establishing  or  carrying  out  compre- 
hensive research  on  and  training  in  land  use 
planning  and  management.  Such  grants  shall 
be  used  to  conduct  or  encourage  research 
and  Investigations  Into  the  theoretical  and 
practical  problems  of  laud  use  planning  and 
management,  and  to  provide  for  the  training 
of  persons  to  carry  on  further  reseaach  or  to 
obtain  employment  in  private  or  public  orga- 
nizations which  are  concerned  with  land  use 
planning  and  management.  Such  research 
and  investigations  may  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  methodologies  for  State  land  use 
planning,  land  use  impact  forecasting  meth- 
odologiee,  the  design  of  statewide  land  re- 
source Information  systems,  and  land  use 
data  handling  methodologies.  In  making 
such  grants,  the  Secretary  shall  give  pref- 
erence to  Institutions  of  higher  educatim 
which — 

( 1 )  have  a  nucleus  of  administrative,  pro- 
fessional, scientific,  technical,  and  otber  per- 
sonnel capable  of  carrying  out  such  re- 
search and  training: 

(2)  have  authority  to  employ  additional 
personnel  or  make  contracts  and  other  fi- 
nancial arrangements  with  other  research 
and  training  facilities;  and 

(3)  make  available  to  tbe  public  aU  data, 
publications,  studies,  reports,  and  other  in- 
formation which  result  from  such  research 
and  training,  except  Information  relating  to 
matters  described  in  section  652(b)(4)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
tract with  public  nonprofit  Institutions  or 
private  firms  to  conduct  applied  research 
on  problems  of  land  use  planning  and  man- 
agement. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  author laed  to  conduct 
or  contract  for  the  provision  of  training  pro- 
grams for  personnel  employed  in  land  use 
planning  and  management  agencies.  Such 
training  programs  may  consist  of  support  for 
conferences,  short  courses,  and  fellowships 
for  advanced  training  in  public  or  private 
nonprofit  Institutions  of  higher  education 
offering  graduate  study  in  fields  having  ap- 
plication to  land  use  planning  and  man- 
agement. 

TITLE  IV — FEDERAL-STATE  COORDINA- 
TION AND  COOPERATION  IN  THE  PLAN- 
NING AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  FEDERAL 
AND  ADJACENT  NON-FEDERAL  LAND6 

PLANNING  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  FEDERAL  UkNDS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  All  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  charged  with  responsibility  for 


the  management  of  Federal  lands  shall  con- 
sider St«te  land  use  programs  prepared  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  and  State,  local  govern- 
ment, and  private  needs  and  requirements 
as  related  to  the  Federal  lands,  and  shall 
coordinate  the  land  use  inventory,  planning. 
and  management  activities  on  at  lor  Federal 
lands  with  State  and  local  land  use  inven- 
tory, planning,  and  management  activities 
on  or  for  adjacent  non-F*deral  lands  to  the 
extent  such  coordination  is  not  inconsistent 
with  paramount  national  policies,  programs, 
and  Interests. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  any 
agency  proposing  any  new  program,  policy, 
rule,  or  regulation  relatmg  to  Federal  lands 
shall  publish  a  draft  statement  and  a  final 
statement  concerning  tbe  consistency  of  tbe 
program,  policy,  rule,  or  regulation  with  State 
and  local  land  use  plannmg  and  manage- 
ment, and  where  inconsistent,  tbe  reasons 
for  such  inconsistency,  forty-five  days  and 
fifteen  days,  respectively,  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  program  or  policy  or  the 
promulgation  of  such  rule  or  regulation,  and, 
except  where  otherwise  provided  by  law.  shall 
conduct  a  public  hearing,  with  adequate 
public  notice,  on  such  pro(;ram,  policy,  rule, 
or  regulation  pritx  to  the  publication  of  tbe 
final  statement. 

state  land  T7SE  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  402.  (a)  As  a  condition  of  continued 
eligibility  of  any  State  for  grants  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  after  the  five  complete  fiscal 
year  period  following  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  liave  determined 
that — 

(1)  the  State  land  use  program  developed 
pursuant  to  sections  203  and  204  of  this  Act 
Includes  methods  for  Insuring  that  Federal 
lands  within  the  State,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  units  of  the  national  park  system, 
wilderness  areas,  and  game  and  wildlife  ref- 
uges, are  not  significantly  damaged  or  de- 
Craded  as  a  result  of  Inconsistent  land  use 
patterns  on  adjacent  non-Federal  lands:  and 

(2)  the  State  has  demonstrated  good  faith 
efforts  to  implement  such  methods  in  accord- 
ance with  clause  (2)  of  section  204. 

(b)  The  procedures  for  determination  of 
grant  eligibility  provided  for  in  section  306 
shall  apply  In  this  section. 

AD    HOC    FEDERAL-STATE    JOINT    COMMITTEES 

Sec.  403.  (a)  The  Secretary,  at  his  discre- 
tion or  upon  the  request  of  the  Governor  of 
any  State  involved,  shall  establish  an  Ad  Hoc 
Federal-State  Joint  Conunittee  or  Commit- 
tees (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "joint  com- 
mittee'' or  "committees")  to  review  and  make 
recommendations  concerning  general  and 
specific  problems  relating  to  jurisdictional 
conflicts  and  inconsistencies  resulting  from 
the  various  policies  and  legal  requirements 
governing  the  planning  and  managecaent  of 
Federal  lands  and  of  adjacent  non-Federal 
lands.  E^acb  Joint  committee  shall  Include 
representatives  of  the  Federal  agencies  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  the  Federal  lands  In- 
volved, representatives  of  the  private  land- 
owners Involved,  representatives  of  affected 
user  groups,  including  recreation  and  con- 
servation Interests,  and  officials  of  affected 
State  agencies  and  units  of  local  govern- 
ment. Prior  to  appointing  representatives  of 
private  landowners  and  user  groups  and 
officials  of  local  governments,  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  the  Governor  or  Governors 
of  the  affected  State  or  States  and  with  other 
appropriate  officials  of  the  affected  State  or 
States  and  local  governments.  The  Governor 
of  each  State  shall  appoint  the  offlolals  of 
the  affected  agencies  of  his  State  who  shall 
serve  on  tbe  joint  conunittee. 

(b)  Each  joint  committee  shall  terminate 
at  the  end  of  two  years  from  tbe  date  of  its 
establishment:  Provided,  however.  That  each 
such  committee  shall  be  continued  for  one 
additional  two-year  term  at  the  dlrectioa 
of  the  Secretary  or  upon  the  request  of  the 
Governor  of  any  State  involved. 

(c)  Each  memt>er  of  a  joint  committee  may 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  of  $100  for  each 
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days  he  is  engaged  in  the  actual  performance 
of  duties  vested  in  his  Joint  committee.  Each 
member  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  in  the  Oov- 
ernment  service  employed  intermittently: 
Provided,  however.  That  no  compensation 
except  travel  and  expenses  in  addition  to 
regular  salary  shall  be  paid  to  any  full-time 
Federal  or  State  officials. 

(d)  Each  joint  committee  shall  have  avail- 
able to  it  the  services  of  an  executive  secre- 
tary, professional  staff,  and  such  clerical  as- 
sistance as  the  Secretary  determines  is  neces- 
sary. The  executive  secretary  shall  serve  as 
staff  to  the  joint  committee  or  committees 
and  shall  be  responsible  for  carrying  out  the 
administrative  work  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee or  committees. 

(e)  The  specific  duties  of  any  Joint  com- 
mittee shall  be  assigned  by  the  Secretary, 
in  his  discretion  or  upon  the  request  of  the 
Governor  of  any  State  involved,  and  may 
include — 

( 1 )  conducting  a  study  of,  and  making 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  concern- 
ing methods  for  resolving,  general  problems 
with  and  conflicts  between  land  use  inven- 
tory, planning,  and  management  activities 
on  or  for  Federal  lands  and  State  and  local 
land  use  inventory,  planning,  and  manage- 
ment activities  on  or  for  adjacent  non-Fed- 
eral lands,  including,  where  relevant,  the 
State  land  use  programs  developed  pursuant 
to  this  Act; 

(2)  investigating  specific  conflicts  between 
the  planning  and  management  of  Federal 
lands  and  of  adjacent  non-Federal  lands  and 
making  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
concerning  their  resolution; 

(3)  assisting  the  States  and  the  Office  of 
Land  Use  Policy  Administration  in  the  de- 
velopment of  systematic  and  uniform  meth- 
ods among  the  States  and  between  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government  for  collecting, 
compiling,  exchanging,  and  utilizing  land  use 
data  and  information;  and 

(4)  advising  the  Secretary,  during  his  re- 
view of  State  land  use  programs,  of  oppor- 
tunities for  reducing  potential  conflicts  and 
improving  coordination  in  the  planning  and 
management  of  Federal  lands  and  of  ad- 
jacent non-Federal  lands. 

(f)  Upon  receipt  of  the  reconunendations 
of  a  Joint  committee  \ipon  a  problem  or  con- 
flict pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall — 

( 1 )  where  he  has  legal  authority,  take  any 
appropriate  and  necessary  action  to  resolve 
such  problem  or  conflict:  or 

(2)  where  he  does  not  have  Jurisdiction 
over  or  authority  concerning  the  Federal 
lands  which  are  Involved  in  the  problem  or 
conflict,  work  with  the  appropriate  Federal 
agency  or  agencies  to  develop  a  proposal 
designed  to  resolve  the  problem  or  conflict 
and  to  enhance  cooperation  and  coordination 
in  the  planning  and  management  of  Federal 
lands  and  of  adjacent  non-Federal  lands; 
or 

(3)  If  he  determines  that  the  legal  au- 
thority to  resolve  such  problems  or  conflicts 
Is  lacking  In  the  executive  branch,  recom- 
mend enactment  of  appropriate  legislation 
to  the  Congress. 

(g)  In  taking  or  recommending  action 
pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of  a  joint 
conunittee,  the  Secretary  shall  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
and  not  resolve  any  problem  with  or  con- 
flict between  the  planning  and  management 
of  Federal  lands  and  of  adjacent  non-Federal 
lands  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  laws  governing  the  Federal 
lands  involved. 

BIENNIAL  REPORT  ON   FEDERAL-.STATE 
COORDINATION 

Sec.  404.  The  Secretary  shall  report  bien- 
nially to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
concerning — ■ 

(a;  problems  in  and  methods  for  coordina- 


.tion  of  planning  and  management  of  Fed- 
eral lands  and  planning  and  management  of 
adjacent  non-Federal  lands,  together  with 
recommendations  to  improve  such  coordina- 
tion; 

(b)  the  resolution  of  specific  conflicts  be- 
tween the  planning  and  management  of  Fed- 
eral lands  and  of  adjacent  non-Federal 
lands:  and 

(c)  at  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  any 
State  involved,  any  unresolved  problem  with 
or  conflict  between  the  planning  and  man- 
agement of  Federal  lands  and  of  adjacent 
non-Federal  lands,  together  with  any  recom- 
mendations the  Secretary  and  the  Governor 
or  Governors  may  have  for  resolution  of  such 
problem  or  cou'flict. 

PUBLIC     PARTICIPATION 

Sec  405.  (a)  Prior  to  the  making  of  rec- 
ommendations on  any  problem  or  conflict 
pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  section  403, 
each  Joint  committee  shall  conduct  a  public 
hearing  or  provide  an  opportunity  for  such  a 
hearing  in  the  State  on  such  problem  or  con- 
flict, with  adequate  public  notice,  allowing 
full  participation  of  representatives  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments  and  mem- 
bers of  the  public.  Should  no  hearing  be 
held,  the  joint  committee  shall  solicit,  with 
adequate  public  notice,  the  views  of  all  af- 
fected parties  and  the  public  and  submit  a 
summary  of  such  views,  together  with  its  rec- 
ommendations, to  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Prior  to  the  making  of  recommenda- 
tions or  the  taking  of  actions  pursuant  to 
subsection  (f)  of  section  403,  the  Secretary 
shall  review  in  full  the  relevant  hearing 
record  or.  where  none  exists,  the  summary 
of  views  of  affected  parties  prepared  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and 
may,  in  his  discretion,  hold  further  public 
hearings  with  adequate  piiblic  notice. 

AGENCY    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  406.  Upon  request  of  a  Joint  commit- 
tee, the  head  of  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  or  federally  established  or  authorized 
interstate  agency  is  authorized:  (1)  to  fur- 
nish to  the  joint  committee,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law  and  within  the  limits  of 
available  funds,  such  information  as  may 
be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  functions 
or  the  joint  committee  and  as  may  be  avail- 
able to  or  procurable  by  such  department, 
agency,  or  Interstate  agency;  and  (11)  to  de- 
tail to  temporary  duty  with  the  joint  com- 
mittee, on  a  reimbursable  basis,  such  per- 
sonnel within  his  administrative  jurisdic- 
tion as  the  joint  committee  may  need  or  be- 
lieve to  be  useful  for  carrying  out  Its  func- 
tions, each  such  detail  to  be  without  loss  of 
seniority,  pay,  or  other  employee  status. 
TITLE  V— LAND  USE  PROGRAMS  FOR  RES- 
ERVATION AND  OTHER  TRIBAL  LAI«3S 

GRANTS    TO    INDIAN    TRIBFS 

Sec.  501.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  annual  grants  to  any  Indian  tribe  to 
assist  such  tribe  In  developing  and  admin- 
istering a  land  use  program  for  reservation 
and  other  tribal  lands  of  such  tribe. 

LAND    use    PLANNING    PROCESSES    FOR    RESERVA- 
TION   AND    OTHER    TRIBAL    LANDS 

Sec.  502.  (a)  Prior  to  making  any  grant  pur- 
suant to  this  title  to  any  Indian  tribe,  the 
Secretary  shall  first  be  satisfied  that  the  tribe 
Intends  to  expend  such  funds  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  land  use  planning  process  for 
the  reservation  and  other  tribal  lands  of 
such  tribe. 

(b)  The  land  use  planning  processes  shall 
include — 

( 1 )  the  preparation  of  an  Inventory  of  the 
reservation  and  other  tribal  lands  and  their 
natural  resources  and  the  nature,-  quantity, 
and  compatibility  of  such  land  and  resources 
required  to  meet  economic,  social,  and  en- 
vironmental needs; 

(2)  the  establishment  of  methods  for  iden- 
tifying areas  of  critical  environmental  con- 
cern; areas  which  are,  or  may  be,  impacted 
by  Xey  facUUies;  and  any  areas  suitable  for 
potential  large  scale  development; 


(3)  the  establishment  of  arrangements  for 
the  exchange  of  data  and  information  perti- 
nent to  land  use  planning  with  the  Federal 
Government,  the  State  agencies  in  the  State 
or  States  in  which  the  reservation  and  other 
tribal  lands  Involved  are  situated,  and  neigh- 
boring local  governments; 

(4)  the  dissemination  of  information  to 
and  the  assurance  of  participation  of  reser- 
vation residents  and  tribal  members  in  the 
development  of  the  land  use  planning  proc- 
ess; and 

(5)  the  hiring  of  competent  professional 
and  technical  personnel  and,  whenever  ap- 
propriate, the  use  of  special  consultants. 

lAND    USE    PROCIiAMS    FOR    RESERVATION    AND 
OTHER    TRIBAL    LANDS 

Sec.  503.  (a)  Prior  to  making  any  grant 
pursuant  to  this  title  to  any  Indian  tribe 
after  the  five  complete  fiscal  year  period  fol- 
lowing the  first  grant  to  such  tribe,  the 
Secretary    shall    first    be    satisfied    that— 

(1)  the  tribe  has  established  an  adequate 
land  use  planning  process  as  provided  for 
in  section  502  hereof; 

(2)  has  developed,  or  Is  in  the  course  of 
developing,  a  land  use  program  for  the  res- 
ervation and  other  tribal  lands  of  such  tribe, 
which  program  shall  Include  methods  for — 

(A)  assuring  control  over  large-scale  de- 
velopment, development  of  public  facilities 
or  utilities  of  regional  benefit,  land  sales  or 
development  projects,  and  use  and  develop- 
ment in  areas  of  critical  environmental  con- 
cern  and  areas  impacted  by  key  facilities; 

(B)  assuring  dissemination  of  information 
to  and  participation  of  reservation  residents 
and  tribal  members  in  the  development  and 
implementation  of  the  land  use  program; 
and 

(C)  coordinating,  pursuant  to  section  505, 
the  land  use  program  with  any  State  land 
use  program  approved  pursuant  to  this  Act 
and  with  the  use  of  Federal  lands  adjacent 
to  the  reservation  and  other  tribal  lands; 

(3)  In  designating  areas  of  critical  envi- 
ronmental concern,  the  Indian  tribe  has  not 
excluded  any  areas  of  critical  environmental 
concern  which  are  of  more  than  tribal  and 
st.atewide  concern;  and 

(4)  the  Indian  tribe  Is  demonstrating 
good  faith  efforts  to  complete  the  land  use 
program,  and,  upon  completion  thereof,  is 
demonstrating  good  faith  efforts  to  imple- 
ment the  purposes,  policies,  and  provisions 
of  such  program.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
clause  (4),  the  inability  of  an  Indian  tribe 
to  take  any  action  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  Implement  the  land  use  program,  or  any 
portion  thereof,  because  such  action  Is  en- 
joined by  the  Issuance  of  an  injunction  by 
any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  shall 
not  be  construed  as  failure  by  the  tribe  to 
demonstrate  good  faith  efforts  to  Implement 
the  purposes,  policies,  and  provisions  of  the 
land  use  program. 

(b)  In  the  implementation  of  its  land  use 
program,  the  governing  body  of  each  Indian 
tribe  is  hereby  authorized  to  enact  zoning 
ordinances  or  otherwise  to  regulate  the  use 
of  the  reservation  and  other  tribal  lands  of 
such  tribe,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  504.  The  definitions  of  "areas  of  cri- 
tical environmental  concern",  "key  facil- 
ities", and  "large  scale  development"  pro- 
vided In  section  601  shall  be  applicable  to 
the  same  terms  contained  In  sections  502- 
(b|(2)  and  603(a)(2)(A),  except  that,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  502(b)  (2)  and  503- 
(a)(2)(A)  the  following  substitution  of 
words  shall  be  made  within  such  definitions: 
(I)  "reservation  and  other  tribal  lands"  for 
"non-Federal  lands",  and  (11)  "Indian 
tribe"  or  "tribal",  whichever  is  appropriate, 
for  "State". 

COORDINATION      WITH      STATE      LAND      USE      PRO- 
GRA.MS    AND    FEDERAL    LANDS    PLANNING 

Sec.  505.  (a)  To  the  extent  that  the  laws 
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governing  the  management  of  the  Federal 
lands  permit,  all  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  charged  with  responsibility  for 
the  management  of  Federal  lands  adjacent 
to  reservation  and  other  tribal  lands  sub- 
ject to  a  land  use  program  of  a  tribe  which 
is  eligible  for  financial  assistance  pvirsuant 
to  this  title  shall  control  the  use  of  such 
Federal  lands  so  as  to  Insure  that  such  use 
Is  consistent  with  such  land  use  program. 

(b)  All  State  and  local  government  agen- 
cies with  authority  to  control  the  use  of 
non-Federal  lands  adjacent  to  reservation 
and  other  tribal  lands  subject  to  a  land  use 
program  of  a  tribe  which  is  eligible  for  fin- 
ancial assistance  pursuant  to  this  title  shall 
control  the  use  of  such  non -Federal  lands 
so  as  to  Insure  that  such  use  is  consistent 
with  such  land  use  program.  The  require- 
ment of  this  subsection  shall  serve  as  a  fur- 
ther condition  of  eligibility  of  any  State 
for  grants  pursuant  to  part  A  of  title  II  after 
the  five  complete  fiscal  year  period  follow- 
ing the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  land  use  program  prepared  by  any 
Indian  tribe  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  pro- 
vide for  control  of  the  use  of  that  portion  of 
the  reservation  and  other  tribal  lands  which 
is  adjacent  to  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the 
reservation  and  other  tribal  lands  so  as  to 
insure  that  such  use  Is  consistent  vrtth  the 
use  of  Federal  lands  adjacent  to  the  reser- 
vation and  other  tribal  lands  and  the  use  of 
any  non-Federal  lands  which  are  subject  to 
a  State  land  use  program  approved  pursuant 
to  this  Act  and  are  adjacent  to  the  reser- 
vation and  other  tribal  lands.  If  no  land  use 
program  Is  prepared  after  the  five  complete 
fiscal  year  period  following  the  first  grant 
to  any  such  Indian  tribe,  the  tribe  shall 
assume  Interim  control  of  that  portion  of 
the  reservation  and  other  tribal  lands  which 
is  adjacent  to  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the 
reservation  and  other  tribal  lands  so  as  to 
fulfill  requirement  of  this  subsection.  The 
requirement  of  this  subsection  shall  serve  as 
a  further  condition  of  eligibility  of  any  In- 
dian tribe  for  grants  pursuant  to  this  title 
after  the  five  complete  fiscal  year  period 
following  the  first  grant  to  such  tribe. 

CONFLICTS    RESOLUTION 

Sec.  506.  Any  State,  Indian  tribe  or  the 
Secretary  at  the  direction  of  any  Indian 
tribe,  or  Federal  agency  with  Federal  land 
management  responsibUities,  which  believes 
that  the  requirements  of  section  505  have 
not  been  met  and  has  Jurisdiction  over  any 
portion  of  the  particular  lands  involved 
may  Institute  a  civil  action  In  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  In  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  which  the  lands  Involved  are  located 
for  a  restraining  order  or  Injunction  or  other 
appropriate  remedy  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  section  505. 

TRIBAL  REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  507.  (a)  Any  Indian  tribe  which  is  re- 
ceiving or  has  received  a  grant  pursuant  to 
this  title  shall  report  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year  to  the  Secretary,  in  a  manner  pre- 
scribed by  him,  on  activities  undertaken  by 
the  tribe  pursuant  to  or  under  this  title. 

(b)  Upon  completion  of  a  land  use  pro- 
gram, the  relevant  Indian  tribe  shall  submit 
such  program  annually  with  the  report  re- 
quired in  subsection  (a)   hereof. 

REPORT    or    THE    SECRETARY 

Sec.  508.  The  Secretary  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
all  actions  taken  in  furtherance  of  this  title 
and  on  the  Impacts  of  all  other  programs  or 
services  to  or  on  behalf  of  Indians  on  the 
ability  of  Indian  tribes  to  fulfill  the  require- 
ments of  this  title. 

ANNOUNCEMENT    OF   PROGRAM 

Sec.  509.  Within  one  year  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shaU  make  known 
the  benefits  of  this  title  to  all  Indian  tribes. 
The  Secretary  shall  make  every  effort  to  in- 
sure that  the  provisions  of  this  title  are 
fully  understood  by  such  tribes.  The  Secre- 


tary may  fulfill  the  requirements  of  this 
section  by  contract  with  any  non-profit  edu- 
cational or  service  organization.  On  enter- 
ing into  such  contract  or  contracts,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  give  preference  to  such  organiza- 
tions the  primary  responsibility  of  which  Is 
service  to  Indians  or  education  on  subjects 
of  Indian  concern. 

FEDERAL    REVIEW 

Sec.  510.  The  standards  for  review  to  de- 
termine eligibility  of  Indian  tribes  for  grants 
pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  the  same  as 
those  provided  for  determination  for  eligi- 
bility of  States  for  grants  under  this  Act.  The 
review  shall  be  conducted  entirely  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  review  pro- 
cedures provided  In  section  306  (a)  through 
(f )  shall  be  Inapplicable  to  this  title. 
TITLE  VI — GENERAL 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  601.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

(b)  "State"  means  a  State,  the  District  of 
Columbia,    the    Commonwealth    of    Puerto 

Rico,  or  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

(c)  "General  purpose  local  government" 
means  any  general  purpose  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  Census 
and  any  regional.  Intergovernmental,  or  ether 
public  entity  which  is  deemed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor to  have  authority  to  conduct  land  use 
planning  on  a  general  rather  than  a  strictly 
functional  basis. 

(d)  "Local  government"  means  any  "gen- 
eral purpose  local  government"  as  defined  In 
subsection  (c)  hereof  or  any  regional  com- 
bination thereof,  or,  where  appropriate,  any 
otiier  public  agency  which  has  land  use  plan- 
ning authority. 

(e)  "Federal  lands"  means  any  land  owned 
by  the  United  States  without  regard  to  how 
the  United  States  acquired  ovwiership  of  the 
land  and  without  regard  to  the  regency  hav- 
ing responsibility  for  management  thereof, 
except  reservation  and  other  tribal  lands  as 
defined  In  subsection  (g)  hereof. 

(f)  "Non-Federal  lands"  means  all  lands 
which  are  not  "Federal  lands"  as  defined  In 
subsection  (e)  hereof,  reservation  and  other 
tribal  lands  as  defined  in  subsection  (g)  here- 
of of  this  section  and  are  not  held  by  the 
Federal  Government  In  trust  for  the  benefits 
of  Indians,  Aleuts,  and  Eskimos. 

(g)  "Reservation  and  other  tribal  lands" 
means  all  lands  within  the  exterior  bound- 
aries of  any  Indian  reservation,  notwith- 
standing the  Issuance  of  any  patent,  and  in- 
cluding rights-of-way,  and  all  lands  held 
in  trust  for  or  supervised  by  any  Indian  tribe 
as  defined  In  subsection  (h)  hereof. 

(h)  "Indian  tribe"  means  any  Indian  tribe, 
band,  group,  or  community  having  a  govern- 
ing body  recognized  by  the  Secretary. 

(1)  "Areas  of  critical  environmental  con- 
cern" means  areas  as  defined  and  designated 
by  the  State  on  non-Federal  lands  where  un- 
controlled or  Incompatible  develc^ment 
could  result  In  damage  to  the  environment, 
life  or  property,  or  the  long  term  public  in- 
terest which  Is  of  more  than  local  slgnlfi- 
cance.  Such  areas,  subject  to  Slate  definition 
of  their  extent,  shall  Include — 

(1)  "Fragile  or  historic  lands"  where  un- 
controlled or  Incompatible  development 
could  result  In  Irreversible  damage  to  im- 
portant historic,  cultural,  scientific,  or 
esthetic  values  or  natural  systems  which 
are  of  more  than  local  significance,  such 
lands  to  Include  shorelands  of  rivers,  lakes, 
and  streams;  rare  or  valuable  ecosystems 
and  geological  formations;  significant  wild- 
life habitats;  and  unique  scenic  or  historic 
areas: 

(2)  "Natural  hazard  lands"  where  uncon- 
trolled or  Incompatible  development  could 
unreasonably  endanger  life  and  property, 
such  lands  to  Include  flood  plains  and  areas 
frequently  subject  to  weather  disasters,  areas 
of  unstable  geological.  Ice,  or  snow  forma- 


tions, and  areas  with  high  seismic  or  vol- 
canic activity; 

(3)  "Renewable  resource  lands"  where 
uncontrolled  or  incompatible  development 
which  results  in  the  loss  or  reduction  of 
continued  long-range  productivity  could  en- 
danger future  water,  food,  and  fiber  re- 
quirements of  more  than  local  concern,  such 
lands  to  include  watershed  lands,  aquifers 
and  aquifer  recharge  areas,  significant  agri- 
cultural and  grazing  lands,  and  forest  lands; 
and 

(4)  such  additlom.  areas  as  the  State 
determines  to  be  of  critical  environmental 
concern. 

(j)   "Key  facilities"  means — 

(1)  public  faculties,  as  determined  by  the 
State,  on  non-Federal  lands  which  tend  to 
Induce  development  and  urbanization  of 
more  than  local  Impact,  including  but  not 
limited  to — 

(A)  any  major  airport  designed  to  ser%e  as 
a  terminal  for  regxUarly  scheduled  air  pas- 
senger service  or  one  of  State  concern; 

(B)  major  interchanges  between  the  In- 
terstate Highway  System  and  frontage  ac- 
cess streets  or  highways;  major  Interchanges 
between  other  limited  access  highways  and 
frontage   access  streets  or  highways; 

(C)  major  frontage  access  streets  and 
highways,  both  of  State  concern;  and 

(D)  major  recreational  lands  and  facil- 
ities; 

(2)  major  facilities  on  non-Federal  lands 
for  the  development,  generation,  and  trans- 
mission of  energy. 

(k)  "Large  scale  development"  means  pri- 
vate development  on  non-Federal  lands 
which,  because  of  its  magnitude  or  the  mag- 
nitude of  Its  effect  on  the  surrounding  en- 
vironment. Is  likely  to  present  issues  of  more 
than  local  significance  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  State.  In  determining  what  constitutes 
"large  scale  development"  the  Stete  should 
consider,  among  other  things,  the  amount  of 
pedestrian  or  vehicular  traffic  likely  to  be 
generated;  the  number  of  persons  likely  to  be 
present;  the  potential  for  creating  environ- 
mental problems  such  as  air,  water,  or  noise 
pollution;  the  size  of  the  site  to  be  occu- 
pied; and  the  likelihood  that  additional  or 
subsidiary  development  wUl  be  generated. 

(1)  "Land  sales  or  development  projects", 
"projects",  or  "project"  means  any  of  the  ac- 
tivities set  forth  in  clauses  (i)  through  (3) 
below  which  occur  ten  mUes  or  more  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  any  standard  metropoliUn 
statistical  area  or  of  any  other  general  pur- 
pose local  government  certified  by  the  Gover- 
nor as  possessing  the  capability  and  author- 
ity to  regulate  such  activities: 

( 1 )  the  partitioning  or  dividing  Into  fifty  or 
more  lots  for  sale  or  resale  primarily  "for 
housing  purposes  within  a  period  of  ten  years 
of  any  tract  of  land,  or  tracts  of  land  In  the 
same  vicinity,  owned  or  controlled  by  any 
developer; 

(2)  the  construction  or  Improvement  pri- 
marily for  housing  purposes  of  fifty  or  more 
units  within  a  period  of  ten  years  on  any 
tract  of  land,  or  tracts  of  land  In  the  same 
vicinity,  owned  or  controlled  by  any  devel- 
oper, including  the  construction  of  detached 
dwellings,  town  houses,  apartments,  and 
trailer  parks,  and  adjacent  uses  and  facilities, 
whatever  their  form  of  ownership  or  occu- 
pancy; and 

(3)  such  other  projects  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  State. 

(m)  "Developer"  means  any  person  or  per- 
sons who  directly  or  indirectly,  through  any 
formal  or  informal  combination  or  aggrega- 
tion, own  or  control  a  tract  or  tracts  of  land 
for  which  such  person  or  persons  propose  a 
"project"  as  defined  in  subsection  (1)  hereof. 

(n)  "Person"  includes  any  individual,  part- 
nership, corporation,  association,  unincor- 
porated organization,  trust,  estate,  or  any 
other  legal  or  commercial  entity,  except  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  government  agencies. 

(O)  "Adjacent  non-Federal  lands"  means 
all  non-Federal  lands  which  are  In  the  tm- 
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mediate  geographic  proximity  of  and  border 
Federal  lands. 

(p)  "Adjacent  Federal  lands"  means  all 
Federal  lands  which  are  In  the  immedlaie 
geographic  proximity  of  and  border  non-Fed- 
eral lands. 

BIENNIAL   REPORT   OF   TRE   SKCBETAKT 

Sec.  802.  The  Secretary,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Office  and  the  Board,  shall  report  bi- 
ennially to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
land  resoiirces,  nses  of  land,  and  current  and 
emerging  problems  of  land  use.  Such  report 
shall  also  contain  the  results  of  the  st\idles 
required  pursuant  to  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of 
section  304(c)  and  clauses  (5)  through  (9) 
of  section  305(c),  and  an  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  each  State  program  In  meet- 
ing the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

imuzATiON  or  pessonnel 

8cc.  603.  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary, the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  Is  au- 
thorized: (i)  to  furnish  to  the  Office  such  in- 
formation as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  functions  of  the  Office  and  as  may 
be  available  to  or  procurable  by  such  agency, 
and  (11)  to  detail  to  temporary  duty  with 
the  oifflce,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  such  per- 
sonnel within  his  administrative  Jurisdic- 
tion as  the  Office  may  need  or  believe  to  be 
useful  for  carr>-lng  out  its  functions,  each 
such  detail  to  be  without  loss  of  seniority, 
pay,  or  other  employee  status. 

tecunicai.  assistance 

Sec.  604.  The  Office  may  provide,  directly 
or  through  contracts,  grants,  or  other  ar- 
rangements, technical  assistance  to  any  State 
or  Indian  trltte  found  eligible  for  grants  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  to  assist  such  State  or  tribe 
In  the  performance  of  its  functions  under  this 
Act. 

HEARINGS   ANV   RECORDS 

Sec.  605.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Director, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary,  may 
hold  such  hearings,  take  such  testimony, 
receive  such  evidence,  and  print  or  otherwise 
reproduce  and  distribute  £*>  much  of  the  pro- 
ceeding's and  reports  thereon  as  be  deems 
advisable. 

(b)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  admin- 
ister oaths  when  he  determines  that  testi- 
mony shall  be  taken  or  evidence  received 
under  oath. 

(c)  To  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  all 
appropriate  records  and  papers  of  the  Office 
shall  be  made  available  for  public  Inspection 
during  ordinary  office  hours. 

ALLOTM£NTS 

Sec.  606.  (a)  Annuai  grants,  pursuant  to 
part  A  of  title  U.  to  States  found  eligible  for 
financial  assistance  pursuant  to  this  Act 
stiail  be  made  la  amounts  not  to  exceed  90 
per  centum  of  the  estimated  cost  of  develop- 
ing the  State  land  use  programs  for  the  five 
complete  fiscal  year  period  following  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  amounts  not  to  ex- 
ceed 66^  per  centum  at  the  estimated  cost 
of  administering  the  State  land  use  pro- 
grams for  the  next  three  fiscal  years. 

(b)  Annual  grants  pursuant  to  part  B  of 
title  II  shall  be  made  in  amounts  not  to  ex- 
ceed 90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  coordloat- 
ing  State  and  local  land  use  planning,  pol- 
icies, and  programs  concerning,  studying 
land  use  in,  conducting  land  use  planning 
for,  or  implementing  land  use  policies  in, 
Interstate  areas. 

(C)  Grants  pursuant  to  title  11  shall  be 
allocated  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secretarj-.  which  regulations 
shall  take  into  account  the  amount  and  na- 
ture of  each  State's  land  resource  base,  pop- 
ulation, pressures  resulting  from  growth, 
land  ownership  patterns,  particularly  those 
pressures  resulting  from  use  of  national 
parks,  national  seashore  and  lakeshores,  wild 
and  scenic  rivers,  wilderness  areas,  and  other 
Federal  lands,  extent  of  areas  of  critical  en- 
vironmental concern,  financial  need,  and 
other  relevant  factors. 


(d)  Any  grant  pursuant  to  title  II  shall 
increase,  and  not  replace.  State  funds  pres- 
ently available  for  State  land  use  planning 
and  management  activities.  Any  grant  made 
pursuant  to  thlii  Act  shall  be  In  addition  to 
and  may  be  used  Jointly  with,  grants  or  other 
funds  available  for  land  use  planning,  pro- 
grams, surveys,  data  collection,  or  manage- 
ment under  other  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams. 

(e)  Annual  grants  to  Indian  tribes  pur- 
suant to  title  V  shall  be  made  in  amounts 
of  not  to  exceed  100  per  centum  of  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  developing  and  Implementing 
land  use  programs  for  reservation  and  other 
tribal  lands. 

(f)  When  a  State  possesses  a  State  land 
use  program  approved  pursuant  to  this  Act 
and  utilizes  general  purpose  local  govern- 
ments for  implementation  of  such  program 
pursuant  to  section  203(b)  and  (c)(1),  the 
State  shall  allocate  a  portion  of  its  grant 
funds  pursuant  to  part  A  of  title  n  to  the 
general  purpose  local  governments  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  Implementation 
responsibility  which  they  possess. 

(g)  No  funds  granted  pursuant  to  this 
Act  may  be  expanded  for  the  acquisition  of 
any  interest  in  real  property. 

riNANCIAL    RECORDS 

Sec.  607.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  make  reports  and 
evaluations  In  such  form,  at  such  times,  and 
containing  such  information  concerning  the 
status,  disposition,  and  application  of  Fed- 
eral funds  and  the  operation  of  the  state- 
wide land  use  planning  process  or  State  land 
use  program  as  the  Secretary  may  require  by 
regulations  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, and  shall  keep  and  make  available  such 
records  as  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  verification  of  such  reports  and  eval- 
uations. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  bookis,  dociunents,  papers,  and 
records  of  a  recipient  of  a  grant  pursuant  to 
this  Act  which  are  pertinent  to  the  deter- 
mination that  funds  granted  pursuant  to 
this  Act  are  used  in  accordance  with  this 
Act. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  608.  (a)  For  the  eight  complete  fiscal 
year  period  following  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  for  grants  to  the  States 
not  more  than  $100,000,000  each  fiscal  year 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  For  the  eight  complete  fiscal  year 
period  following  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  for  grants  to  the  States  not 
more  than  «15,0(X>,000  each  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  205  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  For  the  eight  complete  fiscal  year  pe- 
riod following  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  $2,000,000  each  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  308  of  this 
Act. 

(d)  For  the  eight  complete  fiscal  year  pe- 
riod following  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  for  grants  to  Indian  tribes  not 
more  than  (10,000,000  each  fiscal  year  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  title  V  of  this  Act. 

(e)  For  each  of  the  five  full  fiscal  years 
following  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $10,000,(X)0 
to  the  Secretary  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the 
administration  of  this  Act.  After  the  end  of 
the  fourth  fiscal  year  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  review  the  pro- 
gram:, established  by  this  Act  and  bhall  sub- 
mit to  Cougrt»s  his  assessment  thereof  aud 
such  recommendations  for  amendments  to 
the  Act  as  he  deems  proper  and  appropriate. 


FUNDING     FORMITLA:     coastal     EONE     StANAGE- 
MENT   ACT   AND   THIS   ACT 

Sec.  609.  (a)  All  funds  appropriated  each 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act  of  1973  (86  Stat.  1280)  and  this 
Act  shall  be  fully  apportioned  for  obligation 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  respectively. 

(b)  All  funds  appropriated  each  fiscal  year 
tor  grants  to  the  States  pursuant  to  part  A 
of  title  n  of  this  Act  and  sections  305  and 
306  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of 
1972  shall  be  combined  and  shall  be  available 
to  be  drawn  upon  for  obligation  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  re- 
spectively, in  the  same  ratio  as  the  funds 
appropriated  that  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  the 
authorization  provided  in  section  608(a)  of 
ttils  Act  bear  to  funds  appropriated  that 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  the  authorization  pro- 
vided la  section  315(a)(1)  and  (2)  of  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972. 

EXPENDITURE    OF    FUNDS.'     COASTAL    ZONE    MAN- 
AGEMENT   ACT    AND    THIS    ACT 

Skc.  610.  (a)  Any  State  which  is  a  coastal 
State  as  defined  in  section  304  of  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  (86  Stat.  1280) 
and  which  has  been  found  ineligible  for 
grants  pursuant  to  section  305  or  306  of  that 
Act  shall  not  expend  any  funds  received  im- 
der  grants  pursuant  to  part  A  of  tiUe  II  of 
this  Act  for  land  use  planning  and  manage- 
ment in,  or  administration  of  the  States 
management  program  for,  the  coastal  zone  as 
defined  in  section  304  of  that  Act. 

(b)  The  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of 
1972  (86  Stat.  1280)  is  hereby  amended  by— 

(1)  adding,  at  the  end  of  section  315,  a 
new  section  316,  as  follows: 

"Sec  316.  Any  coastal  State  which  has  been 
found  Ineligible  for  grants  pursuant  to  part 
A  of  title  II  of  the  Land  Use  Policy  and 
Planning  Assistance  Act  shall  not  expend  any 
funds  received  under  grants  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 305  or  306  of  this  Act  for  land  use  plan- 
ning and  management  In,  or  implementation 
of  a  State  land  use  program  as  provided  for 
In  that  Act  for,  areas  other  than  those  de- 
fined by  such  coastal  State  as  within  Its 
coastal  zone.";  and 

(2)  striking  subsection  (g)  of  section  307. 

EFFECT    ON    EXISTING    LAWS 

Sec.  611.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued— 

(a)  to  expand  or  diminish  Federal,  Inter- 
state or  State  Jurisdiction,  responsibility,  or 
rights  in  the  field  of  land  and  water  resources 
planning,  development  or  control;  to  dis- 
place, supersede,  limit,  or  modify  any  Inter- 
state compact  or  the  Jurisdiction  or  respon- 
slbUlty  of  any  legally  established  Joint  or 
common  agency  of  two  or  more  States,  or  of 
two  or  more  States,  a  State,  or  a  region  and 
the  Federal  Government;  to  limit  the  au- 
thority of  Congress  to  authorize  and  fund 
projects; 

(b)  to  change  or  otherwise  affect  the  au- 
thority or  responsibility  of  any  IPederal  offi- 
cial in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
office  except  as  new  authority  or  responsibil- 
ities have  been  added  by  the  provisions  of 
this  Act; 

<c)  as  superseding,  modifying,  or  repealing 
existing  laws  applicable  to  the  various  Fed- 
eral agencies  which  are  authorized  to  develop 
or  participate  in  the  development  of  land  and 
water  resources  or  to  exercise  licensing  or 
regulatory  functions  in  relation  thereto;  or 
to  affect  the  Jurisdiction,  powers,  or  pre- 
rogatives of  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion, United  States  and  Canada,  the  Perma- 
nent Engineering  BoEird  and  the  United 
States  operating  entity  or  entitles  established 
pursuant  to  tlie  Columbia  River  Basin 
Treaty,  signed  at  Washington,  January  17. 
1961,  on  the  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission,  United  States  and 
Mexico; 

(d)  as  superseding,  repealing,  or  conflict- 
ing with  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
of  1072  (86  Stat.  1280) ; 
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(e)  as  granting  to  the  Federal  Government 
any  of  the  constitutional  or  statutory  au- 
thority now  possessed  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments  to  zone   non-Federal  lands; 

(f)  as  authorizing  or  requiring  the  term- 
ination of  any  existing  trust  responsibility 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
Indian  people; 

(g)  to  delay  or  otherwise  limit  the  adop- 
tion and  vigorous  enforcement  by  any  State 
of  standards,  criteria,  emission  or  effluent 
limitations,  monitoring  requirements,  or 
Implementation  plans  which  are  no  less 
stringent  than  the  standards,  criteria,  emis- 
sion or  effluent  limitations,  monitoring  re- 
quirements, or  implementation  plans  re- 
quired by  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  the  Clean  Air  Act,  or  other  Fed- 
eral laws  controlling  pollution; 

(h)  to  adopt  any  Federal  policy  or  require- 
ment which  would  prohibit  or  delay  States 
or  local  governments  from  adopting  or  en- 
forcing any  law  or  regulation  which  results 
in  control  to  a  degree  greater  than  required 
by  this  Act  of  land  use  In  any  area  over 
which  the  State  or  local  government  exer- 
cises Jurisdiction;  and 

(1)  to  affect  in  any  way  the  Jurisdiction, 
authority,  duties,  or  activities  of  the  Joint 
Federal-State  Land  Use  Planning  Commis- 
sion established  pursuant  to  section  17  of 
the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act 
(85  Stat.  688).  Nor  may  an  Ad  Hoc  Fed- 
eral-State Joint  Committee  be  established 
in  Alaska  during  the  existence  of  the  Joint 
Federal-State  Land  Use  Planning  Commis- 
sion, 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  pursuant  to  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Executive  Oflace  of  the 
President,  to  make  grants  to  assist  the 
States  to  develop  and  implement  State 
land  use  programs  and  to  coordinate 
land  use  planning  in  interstate  areas;  to 
coordinate  Federal  programs  and  policies 
which  have  land  use  impacts;  to  coordi- 
nate planning  and  management  of  Fed- 
eral lands  and  plaiming  and  manage- 
ment of  adjacent  non -Federal  lands;  to 
make  grants  to  Indian  tribes  to  assist 
them  to  develop  and  implement  land  use 
programs  for  reservation  and  other  tribal 
lands;  to  encourage  research  on  and 
training  in  land  use  planning  and  man- 
agement; and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be 
authorized  to  make  technical  and  clerical 
corrections  in  the  engrossment  of  S.  268, 
and  that  the  bill  be  printed  as  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7357)  to  amend 
section  5(1)  (1)  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  to  simplify  administra- 
tion of  the  act;  and  to  amend  section 
226(e)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  ex- 


tend kidney  disease  medicare  coverage  to 
railroad  employees,  their  spouses,  £ind 
their  dependent  children;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (HJR.  7528)  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Teague  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
FuQUA,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Mosher.  Mr. 
Bell,  and  Mr.  Wydler  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 


CONTINUANCE  OP  CIVIL  GOVERN- 
MENT FOR  THE  TRUST  TERRI- 
TORY OF  THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  1385. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  bill  (S,  1385)  to 
amend  section  2  of  the  act  of  June  30, 
1954,  as  amended,  providing  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  civil  government  for  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
which  was  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause,  and  insert: 

That  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1954 
(68  Stat.  330),  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
deleting  "for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1971, 
1972,  aiid  1973,  $60,000,000",  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof:  "and  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1974,  1975,  and  1976,  $60,000,000  plus  such 
svims  as  are  necessary,  but  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000,  for  each  of  such  fiscal  years,  to 
offset  reductions  In,  or  the  termination  of. 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  or  other  funds 
made  available  to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  by  other  Federal  agencies". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS— PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  immedi- 
ately following  the  disposition  of  the 
message  from  the  House,  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
asked  to  have  laid  before  the  Senate,  the 
Senate  then  proceed  to  the  considration 
of  S.  1435,  the  District  of  Columbia  home 
rule  bill;  that  upon  the  disposition  of 
that  bill,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1125,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treatment,  and 
Rehabilitation  Act;  that  upon  the  dis- 
position of  that  bill,  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President 


sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  message  from  the 
House,  which  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  asked  to  have  laid  before  the 
Senate,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1125,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Al- 
coholism Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Re- 
habilitation Act;  that  upon  the  disposi- 
tion of  that  bill,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  S.  1435,  a  bill  to 
provide  an  elected  Mayor  and  City  Coim- 
cil  for  the  District  of  Columbia;  that 
upon  the  disposition  of  that  bill,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  1994,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Atomic  Energ>'  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  ^o  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — I  wonder  whether  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip  would  outline  the 
time  agreements  on  particularly  the  first 
two  measures.  I  know  there  are  time 
agreements. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  may  not  be 
able  to  recall  correctly,  but  I  believe  the 
time  limitation  on  the  bill  to  be  managed 
by  Senator  Hughes  is  an  hour  and  a  half 
on  the  bill  and  40  minutes  on  any 
amendment.  On  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia bill,  I  believe  the  agreement  provides 
for  an  hour  on  the  bill  and  a  half  hour 
on  amendments. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Then,  may  I 
say  to  the  Senator,  I  believe  the  time 
limitation  on  the  atomic  energy  bill  is  1 
hour  on  the  bill  and  one-half  hour  on  any 
amendments.  May  I  ask  the  Chair  if  that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  withdraw  the  reserva- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  did  not  hear  the  last  bill  to  which 
the  Senator  referred. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  suggest  the  ab- 


CONTINUANCE  OF  CIVIL  GOVERN- 
MENT FOR  THE  TRUST  TERRI- 
TORY  OF  THE   PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  S.  1385,  to  amend 
section  2  of  the  act  of  Jime  30,  1954,  as 
amended,  providing  for  the  continuance 
of  civil  government  for  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  22,  the  Senate  passed  S.  1385,  a  bill 
relating  to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
amended  the  Senate  bill  by  striking  all 
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after  the  enacting  clause  and  substitut- 
ing the  language  of  H.R.  6129.  The  origi- 
nal Senate  language  provided  for  an  au- 
thorization of  $60  million  for  fiscal  year 
1974  for  operations  in  the  territory.  The 
House  has  provided  for  a  3-year  authori- 
zation of  $60  million  annually  for  the 
territory  for  fiscal  years  1974,  1975,  and 
1976.  The  House  has  also  provided  for 
an  additional  sum  not  to  exceed  $10  mil- 
lion annually  to  be  authorized  and  used 
if  necessary  to  offset  reduction  in  or  ter- 
mination of  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams or  other  funds  made  available  to 
the  territory  by  other  Federal  agencies. 
The  Senate  version  did  not  have  a  similar 
provision. 

The  House  also  struck  from  S.  1385  all 
of  section  2  which  authorized  and  di- 
rected the  Federal  comptroller  for  Guam 
to  conduct  both  performance  and  ex- 
penditure auditing  in  the  trust  territory. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  differences  between  the  Senate 
language  and  the  House  language  can  be 
reconciled  without  the  need  for  a  formal 
conference. 

Mr.  President.  I  intend  to  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  House  amend- 
ment with  amendments  which  I  send  to 
the  desk. 

The  amendments  which  I  am  pro- 
posing would  limit  the  authorization  for 
the  trust  territory  to  fiscal  year  1974 
only,  which  will  afford  the  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  both 
Houses  additional  time  in  which  to  re- 
view operations  within  the  territory  and 
to  better  judge  the  capital  improvements 
and  administrative  needs  during  the  fis- 
cal years  to  come.  Moreover,  it  would 
afford  an  opportunity  for  the  Federal 
comptroller  In  Guam  to  make  an  audit 
and  SKlvise  the  Congress  on  steps  that 
should  be  taken  to  improve  administra- 
tion of  the  territory. 

In  view  of  the  imcertainty  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  grant-in-aid  progi-ams,  I 
do  not  think  there  should  be  any  objec- 
tion to  the  retention  of  language  ap- 
proved by  the  House  to  authorize  up  to 
$10  million  of  additional  funds  if  the 
grants-in-aid  are  discontinued  during 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  However,  my 
amendment  would  limit  that  authoriza- 
tion to  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  third  amendment  would  reinstate 
the  identical  text  of  section  2  of  S.  1385, 
as  passed  by  the  Senate,  extending  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  comptroller  for 
Guam  to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands  and  prescribing  his  duties 
and  responsibilities. 

I  believe  with  the  adoption  of  these 
amendments  we  will  have  reached  a  very 
satisfactory  compromise  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Senate  and  House  lan- 
guage and  will  be  providing  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Micronesia  a  level  of  financial  sup- 
port consistent  with  that  provided  by 
Congress  in  preceding  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  cleared  these 
amendments  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Interior  Committee  'Mr. 

PAIflfTN)  . 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

On  line  4.  strike  out  words  "and  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1974.  1975.  and  1976,  $60,- 


000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "for  fiscal 
year  1974,  $64,000,000". 

On  line  6,  delete  $10,000,000,  for  each  of 
such  fiscal  years,"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974.". 

Add  a  new  section  2  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  The  Act  of  June  30.  1954,  as  amended 
is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  government  comptroller 
for  Ouam  appointed  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  9-A  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
Cuam  shall,  in  addition  to  the  duties  imposed 
on  him  by  such  Act.  carry  out,  on  and  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
duties  set  forth  in  this  section  with  respect 
to  the  government  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands.  In  carrying  out  such 
duties,  the  comptroller  shall  be  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  shall  not  be  a  part  of  any  ex- 
ecutive department  In  the  government  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  The 
salary  and  exjjenses  of  the  comptroller's  office 
shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  9-A  of  the  Organic  Act 
of  Ouam,  be  apportioned  equitably  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  between  Ouam  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
from  funds  available  to  Ouam  and  the 
trust  territory. 

"(b)  The  government  comptroller  shall 
audit  all  accounts  and  review  and  recom- 
mend adjudication  of  claims  pertaining  to 
the  revenue  and  receipts  of  the  government 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
and  of  funds  derived  from  bond  issues;  and 
he  shall  audit.  In  accordance  with  law  and 
administrative  regulations,  all  expenditures 
of  funds  and  property  p>ertainlng  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  including  those  pertaining  to  trust 
funds  held  by  such  government. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  government 
comptroller  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  High  Com- 
missioner of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  all  failures  to  collect  amounts  due  the 
government,  and  the  expenditures  of  funds 
or  uses  of  property  which  are  irregular  or 
not  pursuant  to  law.  The  audit  activities  of 
the  government  comptroller  shall  be  directed 
so  as  to  (1)  Improve  the  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy of  programs  of  the  government  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  (2) 
discharge  the  responsibility  incumbent  upon 
the  Congress  to  Insure  that  the  substantial 
Federal  revenues  which  are  covered  into  the 
treasury  of  such  government  are  properly  ac- 
counted for  and  audited. 

"(d)  The  decisions  of  the  government 
comptroller  shall  be  final  except  that  appeal 
therefrom  may.  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
High  Commissioner,  be  taken  by  the  party 
aggrieved  or  the  head  of  the  department  con- 
cerned, within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the 
decision,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
which  appeal  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall 
specificaUy  set  forth  the  particular  action  of 
the  government  comptroller  to  which  excep- 
tion is  taken,  with  the  reasons  and  the  au- 
thorities relied  upon  for  reversing  such 
decision. 

"(e)  If  the  High  Commissioner  does  not 
concur  in  the  taking  of  an  appeal  to  the 
Secretary,  the  party  aggrieved  may  seek  relief 
by  suit  In  the  District  Court  of  Ouam.  If 
the  claim  Is  otherwise  within  its  jurisdiction. 
No  later  than  thirty  days  following  the  date 
of  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  party  aggrieved  or  the  High  Com- 
missioner, on  behalf  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment concerned,  may  seek  relief  by  suit 
in  the  District  Court  of  Guam,  if  the  claim 
is  otherwise  within  its  jurisdiction. 

"(f)  The  government  comptroller  is  au- 
thorized to  communicate  directly  with  any 
person  or  with  any  department  officer  or 
person  having  official  relation  with  his  office. 
He  may  summon  witnesses  and  administer 
oaths. 


"(g)  As  soon  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year  as  the  accounts  of  said  fiscal  year  may 
be  examined  and  adjusted,  the  government 
comptroller  shall  submit  to  the  High  Com- 
missioner and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
an  annual  report  of  the  fiscal  condition  of 
the  government,  showing  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  the  various  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  government.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  submit  such  report 
along  with  his  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(h)  The  government  comptroller  shall 
make  such  other  reports  as  may  be  required 
by  the  High  Commissioner,  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

"  (1)  The  office  and  activities  of  the  govern- 
ment comptroller  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral  of  the  United  States,  and  reports 
thereon  shall  be  made  by  him  to  the  High 
Commissioner,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(J)  All  departments,  agencies,  and  estab- 
lishments shall  furnish  to  the  government 
comptroller  such  Information  regarding  the 
powers,  duties,  activities,  organization,  finan- 
cial transactions,  and  methods  of  business  of 
their  respective  offices  as  he  may  from  time 
to  time  require  of  them;  and  the  government 
comptroller,  or  any  of  his  assistants  or  em- 
ployees, when  duly  authorized  by  him.  shall, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  such  Information, 
have  access  to  and  the  right  to  examine  any 
books,  documents,  papers,  or  records  of  any 
such  department,  agency,  or  establishment.'' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU.      

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendment  with  the  amendments  I  have 
offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


COMPREHENSIVE  ALCOHOL  ABUSE 
AND  ALCOHOLISM  PREVENTION, 
TREATMENT,  AND  REHABILITA- 
TION ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1973 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  S.  1125,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  bill  was  stated  by  title  as  follows : 

A  bill  (S.  1125)  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Preven- 
tion, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act,  and 
other  related  Acts  to  concentrate  the  re- 
sources of  the  Nation  against  the  problem  of 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
with  a  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Miss  Mary  Ellen 
Miller,  staff  director  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics  be  allowed 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC 
POLICY  ACT  OP  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent — having 
cleared  the  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished assistant  Republican  leader,  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man)  ,  the  ranking  minority  memt)er  and 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  respec- 
tively— that  at  such  time  as  6.  1636,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Act  of  1972.  is  made  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate, 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour  on 
the  bill,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  S^iator  from  Alabama  <Mr.  Spark- 
JiAN)  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower),  with  time  on  any  amendment, 
Including  an  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGoverk)  ,  to 
be  limited  to  »/4  hour,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided,  and  that  the  agreement 
be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous  consent 
agreement  is  as  follows: 

Ordtred,  Tbat,  during  the  consideration  at 
8.  1«3«,  »  bill  to  amend  the  International 
Bconomic  Policy  Act  of  1972,  debate  on  any 
amendment,  debatable  motion,  or  appeal 
shall  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  :  Provided, 
That  in  the  event  the  manager  of  the  bill  Is 
in  favor  of  any  «uch  amendment  or  motion, 
the  time  In  opposition  thereto  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  the  minority  leader  or  his  desig- 
nee: Provided  further.  That  no  amendment 
ttiat  is  not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the 
said  bill  shall  be  received. 

OrdereA  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  tiie  saki  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  coDtroUed.  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) :  Provided,  That 
the  said  Senators,  or  either  of  them,'  may, 
from  the  time  under  their  control  on  the 
passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time 
to  any  Senator  during  the  consideration  of 
any  amendment,  debatable  motion  or  ap- 
peal. *^ 


COMPREHENSIVE  ALCOHOL  ABUSE 
AND  ALCOHOLISM  PREVENTION. 
TREATMENT,  AND  REHABILITA- 
TION ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  <S.  1125)  to  amend  the 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism Prevaition,  Treatment,  and  Re- 
habiUtation  Act. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
consider  S.  1125.  the  Comprehensive  Al- 
cohol Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention, 
Treatment,  and  Reliabllitation  Act 
AmeiMlments  of  1973.  The  bill  was  re- 


ported without  dissent  on  June  6  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Our  Subconunittee  an  Alcoholism  and 
Narcotics  had  held  hearings  on  the  bill 
in  Washington  on  March  13,  14,  and  16. 
Additional  testimony  was  received  during 
hearings  held  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweocer 
in  Philadelphia  in  April. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  ,  to  the  senior  mi- 
nority Member,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker),  and  in- 
deed to  all  the  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics. 
They  have  given  strong  and  unwavering 
support  to  the  position  that  these  alco- 
holism programs  must  be  carried  ior- 
ward.  It  has  always  been  a  completely 
bipartisan  effort. 

The  primary  purpose  <rf  S.  1125  is  to 
extend  for  an  additional  3  years  the 
grant  authorities  provided  for  the  first 
3  years  by  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treat- 
ment, and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970.  In 
addition,  it  maites  other  changes  in  the 
Act  of  1970  which  are  designed  to  im- 
prove its  administration  and  to  strength- 
en the  national  commitment  to  the  battle 
against  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  included  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  detailed  summary  of  the 
bill  as  reported. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sttmmakt  or  S.  1125 

1.  The  bill  extends  through  fiscal  1976  the 
State  formula  grant  program  originally  au- 
thorized by  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treat- 
ment, and  Rehabilitation  Act  c^  1970,  Pub- 
lic Law  91-616.  The  Fiscal  1973  formuU 
grant  authorization  of  $80  miUlon  bad  been 
extended  for  one  additional  year,  through 
Fiscal  1974,  by  Public  Law  92-554,  approved 
October  25,  1972.  6.  1125  would  extend  It 
for  two  more  years,  maintaining  the  annual 
authorization  level  at  $80  million. 

2.  It  extends  the  contract  and  project 
grant  authority  of  the  Act  of  1970  for  an  ad- 
ditional three  years,  through  Fiscal  1976.  Au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  are  $90  million 
In  Fiscal  1974,  $100  million  in  Fiscal  1975, 
and  $110  mUllon  In  Fiscal  1976. 

3.  It  adds  a  new  special  grant  authority 
providing  an  additional  allotment  of  $100,- 
000  plus  10%  of  Its  formula  allotment  for 
each  state  which  adopts  the  UnUorm  Al- 
coholism and  Intoxication  Treatment  Act, 
or  legislation  substantially  similar  to  that 
Act,  which  requires  Intoxication  to  be 
treated  as  a  responsibility  of  the  commu- 
nity's public  health  and  social  service  agen- 
cies rather  than  of  its  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem. It  would  not  affect  Uws  agiunst  oper- 
ating vehicles  or  machinery  while  Intoxi- 
cated, or  laws  regulating  the  sale  or  pos- 
session of  alcoholic  beverages. 

4.  It  prohibits  public  or  private  general 
hospitals  receiving  funds  from  Federal  agency 
sourt*s  from  discriminating  In  their  admis- 
sions or  treatment  policies  against  any  per- 
son solely  because  of  his  alcohol  abuse  or 
alcoholism.  It  does  not  give  alcoholics  a 
preferred  posttlon.  nor  does  It  preclude  agree- 
ments among  hospitals  for  the  division  of 
responsibility    for    treatment    of    alcoholics. 

5.  It  deletes  the  language  of  the  Act  of 
1970  placing  the  National  Institute  on  Al- 


cohol Abuse  and  Alcoholism  within  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  and 
substitutes  language  placing  It  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, thereby  permitting,  not  requiring,  the 
Secretary  to  place  the  Institute  elsewhere 
within  the  Department. 

6.  It  authorizes  the  appointment  of  a 
Deputy  Director,  four  Associate  Directors,  an 
Executive  Officer,  and  four  Division  Di- 
rectors and  the  hiring  of  necessary  attorneys. 
The  authority  is  needed  in  order  to  at- 
tract and  hold  the  highly-qualified  scientific 
technical  and  medical  personnel  required 
to  administer  the   Institute's   programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

Members  will  note  that  in  the  interest 
of  budget  restraint  we  have  cut  $80  mil- 
lion from  the  amounts  authorized  in  tlie 
original  bill.  These  cuts  will  result  in 
holding  the  fiscal  1974  authorizations  for 
alcoholism  programs  at  approximately 
the  1973  level.  Only  $10  million  woiUd  be 
added  in  fiscal  1975  and  another  $10  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1976.  The  total  amount  au- 
thorized in  this  bill  over  the  3-year  pe- 
riod is  $460  million. 

I  agreed  only  reluctantly  to  these  re- 
ductions below  the  amounts  in  the  orig- 
inal bill.  They  were  especially  painful 
because  the  administration  has  not  al- 
lowed funds  to  be  used  for  new  commu- 
nity alcoholism  projects  since  the  end  of 
fiscal  1972.  nearly  a  year  ago.  Since  that 
time  funds  for  such  projects  have  gone 
only  to  those  who  had  been  given  a  com- 
mitment prior  to  June  30,  1972.  As  a  re- 
sult, a  backlog  of  approved  but  unfunded 
projects  has  accumulated  and  is  now 
approaching  a  total  of  $35  million.  In 
effect,  progress  on  this  vital  element  of 
our  attack  on  alcoholism  came  to  a 
standstill  a  year  ago. 

To  carry,  on  existing  commitments,  to 
fund  last  year's  unfunded  new  projects, 
and  to  go  forward  on  new  projects  in  the 
next  3  years  would  have  justified  far 
greater  amounts  than  we  have  recom- 
mended in  this  bin 

Mr.  President  the  administration  has 
opposed  this  bill,  just  as  it  has  opposed 
other  health  and  human  resources  bills. 
The  Department's  witness  cited  budget 
priorities  and  set  forth  the  administra- 
tion's view  that  the  Federal  program  was 
intended  only  as  a  "demonstration"  ef- 
fort which  should  now  be  picked  up  by 
the  States  and  local  communities. 

Certainly  budget  priorities  are  a 
proper  subject  for  debate.  It  is  my  view. 
however,  that  this  is  a  modest  bill.  It 
calls  for  no  increase  in  the  1974  authori- 
zations above  tliat  for  1973,  and  it  pro- 
vides for  increments  of  only  $10  million 
in  each  of  tlie  following  2  years.  Con- 
sidered in  terms  of  what  we  have  spent, 
and  are  still  spending,  for  the  weapons 
of  war,  and  for  tlrnt  matter,  recalling  the 
.•^ums  that  have  been  collected  to  run 
Presidential  campaigns,  the  total  repre- 
sents only  a  limited  attack  on  a  disease 
which  afflicts  at  least  9  million  Ameri- 
cans and  costs  the  economy  at  least  $15. 
billi(xi  every  year. 

Regarding  the  administration's  claim 
that  we  intended  only  a  "demonstration" 
effort  when  we  passed  the  1970  act.  the 
legislative  record  offers  absolutely  no 
support  for  this  view.  Tlie  administra- 
tion's witnesses  could  point  to  no  pro- 
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vision  in  the  act  of  1970  that  suggested 
that  congressional  intent  was  so  limited. 
Our  committee  report  on  the  1970  act 
called  it  "an  adequate  first  step  and  ap- 
propriate beginning  to  a  solution  to  the 
problem."  Of  course,  the  obvious  ques- 
tion is  this:  if  we  were  planning  nothing 
more  than  a  short  term  demonstration, 
why  would  the  Congress  have  created  an 
institute  on  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism 
and  directed  it  to  develop  and  conduct 
comprehensive  programs? 

The  administration  takes  the  position 
that  further  funding  for  alcoholism 
treatment  programs  should  come  from 
other  sources,  such  as  State  and  local 
revenues,  possibly  revenue-sharing  funds, 
or  other  third-party  payments.  I  can  as- 
sure my  colleagues  that  everyone  ad- 
ministering an  alcoholism  program 
would  be  delighted  to  have  funds  from 
these  other  sources.  Unfortunately,  they 
are  not  forthcoming  in  any  substantial 
amounts.  The  Department's  witness  ad- 
mitted that  he  knew  of  no  program 
which  had  a  commitment  from  any  of 
these  alternative  sources  of  funding. 

The  impact  of  the  administration's 
policy  on  local  programs  was  clearly  ex- 
plained in  a  story  that  appeared  last 
month  in  the  "Savannah,  Ga.,  Press."  It 
reported  that  because  the  Chatham 
Clinic  for  Alcoholism  had  conducted  such 
a  successful  program  during  the  past 
year.  State  funding  priorities  are  now 
being  placed  elsewhere.  The  program  was 
to  receive  $500  a  month  less  in  Federal 
funds  than  it  had  received  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Yet,  it  has  been  taking  in 
80  new  patients  each  month  and  could 
take  in  more  if  its  hours  could  be  ex- 
tended. 

Apparently,  the  reward  for  success  is 
to  be  the  same  as  the  penalty  for  fail- 
ure— withdrawal  of  Federal  financial 
help. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Georgia  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Resources  regretted  their 
decision.  But  Georgia  received  less  than 
$690,000  for  its  allotment  under  the 
State  formula  grant  program,  and  these 
funds  must  be  stretched  over  a  large 
State. 

Mr.  President,  without  adequate  proj- 
ect grant  and  contract  funds,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  most  innovative  and 
promising  of  the  alcoholism  programs 
would  fade  away. 

There  would  be  no  funds  for  the  insti- 
tute's part  of  the  drinking  driver  pro- 
gram. The  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion has  been  given  ample  funds  for 
screening  and  identifying  problem 
drinkers  on  the  highways,  but  there 
would  still  be  a  shortage  of  funds  for  the 
programs  needed  to  treat  these  people. 

American  Indians  have  for  the  first 
time  found  hope  for  controlling  the  epi- 
demic of  alcoholism  in  their  midst.  Fed- 
eral agencies  directly  responsible  for 
helping  Indians  have  shown  little  inter- 
est in  alcoholism,  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  they  would  set  aside  funds  to 
replace  those  lost  if  this  bill  should  fail. 

The  occupational  alcoholism  program, 
one  of  the  most  promising  efforts  in 
terms  of  saving  the  employed  alcoholic 
before  he  loses  his  job  and  destroys  his 
family,  would  come  to  a  halt. 

The  alcoholism  programs  begun  by 
OEO  and  now  transferred  to  the  national 


institute  would  also  disappear.  These 
programs  have  concentrated  on  helping 
whole  families  by  keeping  them  together 
and  self  supporting  rather  than  on  pub- 
lic welfare. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  the  very  heart  of  our  com- 
mitment to  a  national  attack  on  this  ma- 
jor crippUng  and  killing  disease  lies  in 
the  Institute's  contract  and  project  grant 
authority.  It  is  the  essential  instrument 
for  bringing  to  bear  on  the  problem  the 
fruits  of  research,  the  most  highly 
trained  and  motivated  personnel,  the 
leadership  and  coordination  sought  by 
the  States  and  local  communities,  and, 
perhaps  most  important  for  the  future, 
guidance  based  on  careful  analysis  of  a 
wide  variety  of  prevention  and  treat- 
ment approaches. 

Federal  research,  information,  and 
training  activities  are  vital  elements,  but 
alone  they  are  inadequate.  Only  through 
the  project  grant  mechanism  can  their 
benefits  be  fully  translated  into  effective 
treatment  and  rehabilitation. 

Furthermore,  these  grants  must  be 
provided  with  some  assurance  of  reason- 
able stability.  We  cannot  encourage  local 
governments  and  private  citizens  to  raise 
funds  and  go  through  the  whole  process 
of  qualifying  for  support,  only  to  find 
that  within  a  year  or  two  we  have 
changed  the  signals  and  now  say  that  we 
really  intended  to  support  only  a  brief 
"demonstration." 

I  believe  it  would  be  a  tragedy  and  a 
disaster  to  dismantle  this  vital  heart  of 
the  Federal  effort  when  it  has  just  begim 
to  beat  steadily.  Our  national  attack  on 
alcoholism  must  go  forward,  under  the 
leadership  of  an  institute  whose  status 
and  comprehensive  resources  give  it  the 
authority  and  visibility  it  must  have  if  we 
are  to  make  real  progress  in  the  battle. 
To  stop  now  would  be  to  betray  the  hopes 
we  have  deliberately  inspired  among 
millions  of  the  Nation's  alcoholics  and 
their  families. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoHiNicK)  such  time  as  he  may  need. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  want  to  take  a 
few  minutes  for  the  Record  to  congrat- 
ulate my  friend  from  Iowa  on  the  hard 
work,  and  very  successful  work,  he  has 
put  into  this  bill.  I  am  very  happy  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill.  I  think  what  we 
have  done  in  the  committee  is  a  reason- 
able approach  to  the  problem. 

There  were  one  or  two  matters  that 
bothered  me.  Some  of  them  have  been 
brought  out  in  the  individual  views  on  the 
bill  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio.  One  of  them  that  bothers  me  most 
is  the  fact  that  we  are  giving  grants  im- 
der  this  act  to  States  in  order  to  get  them 
to  adopt  a  uniform  law  on  alcoholism. 

The  problem  with  this  is  twofold :  One, 
it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  see  why  a 
State  should  be  given  some  money  in 
order  to  adopt  a  uniform  law.  This  is 
really  up  to  the  State.  The  other  prob- 
lem is  that  those  States  which  have  al- 
ready adopted  it  are  necessarily  hurt  by 
this  approach.  In  other  words,  those 
States  which  went  forward  and  did  it  do 
not  get  money,  and  those  that  refused 
to  do  it  get  money.  To  me  that  seems 
to  be  putting  the  horse  well  behind  the 
cart. 


What  we  are  trying  to  do — and  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Iowa  will  agree 
with  me  on  this — is  to  get  the  States  to 
use  as  much  incentive  as  they  can.  When 
we  say,  after  some  of  them  have  gone  for- 
wai'd  in  that  way.  "That  is  tough.  You 
went  too  fast,  and  you  did  it  before  you 
got  any  Federal  funds,"  we  are  in  fact 
penalizing  the  initiative  of  those  States 
wliich  have  made  progress  in  this  field. 

However,  this  is  an  authorization  bill; 
it  is  not  an  appropriation  bill.  There  is 
no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  views 
which  I  have  should  not  be  expressed  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  per- 
haps on  those  special  provisions,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  may  see  fit  to 
agree  with  my  position. 

The  other  problem,  which  was  worked 
out,  I  think,  to  some  extent  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  ,  was  in  connection  with  admission 
of  alcoholics  to  any  hospital.  There  was 
some  pretty  strong  language  in  the  bill 
to  start  with,  and  I  think  it  has  been 
materially  helped  in  the  process  of  the 
committee's  consideration. 

Largely,  I  want  to  compliment  the  im- 
remitting  fight  which  the  Senater  from 
Iowa  has  put  forth  to  try  to  get  some  aid 
in  the  alcoholism  field,  a  field  which  has 
been  extremely  expensive,  not  only  to 
society  as  a  whole,  but  also  to  those  in- 
dividuals who  happen  to  get  caught  up 
in  this  cycle.  It  can  be  a  tragic  thing,  as 
we  know,  to  have  friends  and  relatives 
in  this  situation. 

Anything  we  can  do  to  provide  rehabil- 
itation and  focus  attention  on  this  prob- 
lem is  well  worthwhile.  I  am  happy  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  the  measure. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Iowa  for 
his  very  courteous  acceptance  of  the  sug- 
gestions we  made  and  for  his  thoughtful 
consideration  of  them.  I  hope  that  the 
bill  will  pass. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

In  the  4*/i  years  that  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  and  since  April 
of  1969  when  we  set  up  the  subcommittee, 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  been  a 
member  of  that  subcommittee. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  has  spent 
hours  and  hours  and  many  days  on  this 
matter  involving  alcoholism  and  the  work 
of  that  subcommittee. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  for  his  assistance  and  help.  As 
the  Senator  has  said,  we  did  discuss 
the  problems  he  raised  concerning  this 
piece  of  legislation.  I  did  accept  the 
modification  relating  to  hospitals  as 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  and,  really,  in  the  discus- 
sion of  grants  to  the  States  to  imple- 
ment the  Uniform  State  Laws  Act. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  has  made 
a  good  point.  All  States  are  qualified 
for  special  assistance  in  implementing 
the  framework  imder  this  law.  How- 
ever, the  points  he  raises  are  real  ques- 
tions that  can  be  raised,  and  certainly 
they  will  be  considered  in  the  appro- 
priations process,  I  know. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  shall  require.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  talk  at  any  great 
length  on  this  legislation. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  for  his  diligent  work  and  for 
the  progress  he  has  made  in  this  field 
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concerning  the  treatment  of  alcoholism 
which  is  something  in  which  I  concur. 
It  is  very  much  needed  Indeed. 

Obviously,  to  be  effective,  it  is  best 
that  we  do  as  we  do  with  other  effec- 
tive programs  and  go  step  by  step  with 
•Uie  programs  as  they  get  underway. 

I  am  not  here  to  apologize  for  the 
cutbacks  in  the  original  proposal  or 
in  the  other  changes.  I  merely  say  that 
in  my  additional  views  filed  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  I  have  explained  some  of 
the  reservations  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  already  mentioned  with 
regard  to  the  incentive  fimding  of  a 
imiform  law  approach. 

It  is  an  approach  that  seems  to  me  to 
be  something  that  ought  to  be  watched 
very  carefully  in  any  future  legislation 
of  this  kind. 

I  am  also  happy  that  we  have  been 
able  to  work  out  the  request  of  the  pri- 
ority language  In  t^e  treatment  of  alco- 
holism in  the  hospitals  which  has  now — 
as  I  commented  in  my  additional  views — 
been  put  on  the  basis  that  there  should 
be  no  discrimination  because  of  the 
patient  or  the  apphcant  having  been 
an  alcoholic.  At  Vt^  same  time,  we  should 
avoid  interfering  with  the  qualities  of 
a  specific  Institution. 

I  agree  that  there  should  be  no  dis- 
crimination. And  I  think  that  to  avoid 
the  problem  we  have  made  legislative 
history. 

I  have  a  statement  that  has  been  de- 
livered to  me  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  com- 
menting upon  the  bill  and  expressing 
some  of  tiie  views  and  backgrounds  of 
the  Department  in  connection  with  It. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooRD,  as  follows: 

C!01CF«SHKNSTTE  ALCOHOL  ABUSE,  PllEVI7«n01», 
TkKkTMKNT     AND     REHABILITATION     AMEN1>- 

aiurr  or  ivn—s.  1I2S 

SXJMMAmT 

8.  1126  would  fumend  and  extend,  through 
fiscal  year  1976,  existing  authorities  under 
which  the  Federaa  GoTernment  provides  for- 
mal* and  project  grants  assistance  for  the 
alcobd  abuse  and  alooboUsm  preventicMi 
eff<Mts.  %>eolflcaUy.  tt  would: 

Authorize  iH;>proprlatlans  of  $540  million 
for  FT  1974-76,  not  Including  funds  for  a 
new  program  of  Incentive  grants; 

Require  an  annual  report  "on  the  extent 
to  which  other  Federal  programs  are  sup- 
porting and  dealing  with  the  problems  of  al- 
eohotlsm": 

Increase  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  to  coordinate  alcoholism  activities 
throvigh  NIAAA; 

Authorize  11  additional  supergrade  posi- 
tions for  NIAAA; 

Establish  new  program  of  incentive  grants 
to  States  to  encourage  adoption  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  Uniform  Alcoholism  and 
Intoxication  Act; 

Extend  from  eight  to  nine  years  the  period 
for  Federal  alcoholism  staffing  grants;   and 

Prohibit  hospitals  receiving  Federal  funds 
from  excluding  persons  suffering  from  medi- 
cal conditions  tdeXj  because  they  are  al- 
cohcrflcs. 

BASIC  panm.nts  with  pemdimo  bill 
Kxcesgive  Authori2ationa 

Proposed  authorization  levels  of  »e20.0  mil- 
lion, excluding  the  Incentive  grants,  are 
clearly  excessive  and  represent  a  level  inoon- 
sMent  with  the  Federal  demonstration 
effort. 


New  Categorical  Authority 
Incentive  grant  program  to  States  to  adopt 
Uniform  Alcoholism  and  Intoxlficatkm  Act 
is  unnecessary  and  lU-advised.  Many  States 
are  now  actively  considering  such  laws,  thus 
the  need  for  such  grant  has  not  been  estab- 
lished. Moreover,  funds  through  the  Federal 
formula  grant  program  are  available  to 
States  for  use  In  implementing  such  a  law 
if  they  desire. 

Supergrade  Allocation 
Undesirably    restricts    authority    of    CivU 
Service  Commi&sion  and  Secretary  to  allocate 
personnel  resources  to  meet  needs. 

Annual  Report  Requirement 
Expenditure  of  time  and  effort  to  produce 
report  will,  if  past  experience  on  annual  re- 
ports is  a  guide,  not  contribute  to  solution  of 
alcoholism  problem. 

Federal  Role 
Extension  from  eight  to  nine  years  of 
perkxl  for  alcoholism  staffing  grants  is  not 
consistent  with  Federal  developmental  and 
demonstration  role.  Also,  aU  existing  staffing 
grant  commitments  will  be  met. 

Administration  Program 
By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973,  all  States 
wiU  have  established  programs  under  the 
formula  grant  authority  and  469  projects 
across  the  Nation  will  have  been  funded 
under  the  project  grant  authorities.  These 
projects  created  a  substantial  new  capacity 
at  State  and  local  levels  to  deal  with  al- 
coholism problems  In  the  context  of  ttie  reg- 
ular oommiuiity  care  system. 

The  FY  1974  budget  requests  $171.6  mU- 
llon  for  alcoholism  activities.  $133.1  million 
to  be  funded  through  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health,  and  $38  0  million  Tot  re- 
habilitation services  In  the  budget  of  the  De- 
partment's Social  and  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices Administration.  For  NIMH  programs: 
State  formula  grants  are  being  requested  at 
a  level  of  $30.0  million,  project  grants  at 
$87.0  million,  $40.3  million  in  FT  1974  and 
$46.7  million  for  staffing  grants  commit- 
ments which  extend  beyond  FY  1974.  $6.9 
million  Is  being  requested  for  research  Into 
the  causes  and  effects  of  alcoholism  and  $3  8 
millloa  for  training  activities. 

Note:  This  fact  sheet  tracks  8.  1125  as 
introduced. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Bdr.  President,  I  have  no 
desire  to  take  any  further  time.  I  have 
no  requests  for  any  time  on  the  bin.  so 
I  stand  ready  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  say  first  that 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  program.  In  my 
State  and  in  my  city  I  was  pleased  to  be 
a  part  of  the  initial  program  that  was 
ftmded.  Perhaps  some  Senator  has  an- 
swered my  question.  If  so,  I  apologize  in 
this  case  for  the  redundancy. 

One  of  the  things  the  bill  does  Is  to 
remove  this  program  from  NIH  and 
transfer  it  to  HEW.  Can  the  Senator 
teU  me  a  little  more  about  why  that  is 
so  and  what  the  beneficial  effects  are 
likely  to  be? 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  think  I  would  be  bold 
to  presume  to  answer  that  question.  I 
am  quite  certain  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  is  far  more  able  to 
answer  it.  My  own  impression  is  that 
NIH  is  still  an  integral  part  of  HEW,  in 
any  event,  and  the  separation  out  is  be- 
cause there  are  separate  problems  in- 
volved that  relate  to  the  disease  aspects 
rather  than  to  the  mental  health  aspects. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
care  to  answer  the  question. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  hear  my  question? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Yes,  I  heard  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

In  addition  to  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  said,  there  were 
numerous  hints  in  the  hearing  that  they 
would  like  the  Institute  freed  of  the  pro- 
gram, so  that  the  Secretarj-  would  have 
a  more  advantageous  position. 

That  was  a  point  of  conflict  in  the  bill 
that  was  already  proposed.  We  saw  no 
reason  not  to  draw  it  up  so  as  to  leave 
it  to  the  Secretary  to  place  this  particu- 
lar institution  in  whatever  position  he 
saw  fit. 

We  should  make  the  record  very  clear 
that  they  no  doubt  will  handle  the  prob- 
lem as  it  has  been  handled  in  the  past. 
But  we  had  no  legislative  Intent  on  our 
part  not  to  allow  the  Secretary  to  tiave 
discretion. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  take  it.  then,  that 
the  Secretary  is  saying  that  because  there 
is  not  a  director  of  that  Institute,  he  has 
not  asked  for  the  thoughts  of  the  Insti- 
tute on  this  point.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  But  it  is  still  the  Sen- 
ator's opinion  that  it  would  be  proper, 
like  other  functions  of  one  of  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  rather  than  to  be  off 
somewhere  else,  completely  unrelated  to 
that  kind  of  function? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  That  is  correct.  It 
should  be  on  a  parity  with  the  other  im- 
portant disease  institutes  in  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Saiator. 
action  acainst  alcobousm 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
almost  everyone  could  relate  from  his 
personal  experience  at  least  one  case 
of  a  friend,  relative,  or  acquaintance 
who  has  suffered  the  siad  and  truly  tragic 
effects  of "  alcoholism.  The  stories  of 
ruined  careers,  wrecked  families,  and  in- 
dividual sorrow  are  well  known  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  and  they  serve  as 
compelling  testimonj'  for  a  strengthened 
and  improved  national  effort  against 
alcoholism. 

CHANCED   ATTrmSS 

Porunat^.  recent  years  have  seen  a 
change  in  attitude  toward  alcoholism  and 
the  aloohoUc.  No  longer  is  the  problem 
viewed  as  a  shameful  bk}t  on  a  person's 
character  and  moral  fiber,  rather  it  is 
now  being  recognised  and  responded  to 
as  an  illness.  The  bill  before  us  today,  S. 
1125.  is.  I  believe,  a  neoeosary  and  posi- 
tive step  toward  continuing  the  enlight- 
ened progress  we  have  beoi  making  in 
the  campaign  against  this  illness.  And  I 
am  hopeful  that  it  will  lead  to  even  more 
effective  remedies  for  alcoholism  and 
measures  to  prevent  its  occurrence. 
HXAVT  costs 

Alcoholism  is  one  of  the  most  tragic, 
destructive,  and  costly  illnesses  in  the 
Nation  today.  Prevention  of  alcohol  prob- 
lems and  alcoholism  is  a  major  public 
health  goal.  Although  success  in  efforts 
to  combat  alcoholism  rests  ultimately  in 
the  private  decisions  and  t>ehavior  of  in- 
dividual citiaens,  society  as  a  whole,  has 
a  major  interest  because  of  the  drain  al- 
coholism places  on  the  resources  of  the 
Nation.  Not  only  does  this  tragic  illness 
take  a  heavy  toll  in  terms  of  insuiance. 
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but  it  results  in  major  losses  in  individ- 
ual and  business  productivity  and  in 
the  outlay  of  sizable  amounts  to  treat 
and  rehabilitate  alcoholic  individuals 
and  provide  assistance  to  their  families. 
The  problems  of  alcoholism  are  going 
to  require  our  continuing  commitment  as 
a  nation  if  we  are  to  achieve  meaning- 
ful progress  in  solving  them.  I  wish  to 
voice  my  support  for  S.  1125,  as  a  ma- 
jor demonstration  of  that  commitment 
at  the  Federal  level.  This  measure,  for 
the  first  time  will  provide  coordination 
of  all  Federal  alcoholism  programs  and 
will  make  extensive  assistance  available 
to  State  and  local  programs  directed  to- 
ward effective  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  alcoholics. 

MAJOR    FEATURES 

The  bill's  major  features  would  first. 
extend  the  existing  State  formula  grant 
program  through  fiscal  year  1976;  second, 
extend  the  1970  act's  project  grant  au- 
thority with  $90  million  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  $100  million  grant  au- 
thority plus  a  10-percent  formula  allot- 
ment incentive  for  States  to  adopt  the 
Uniform  Alcoholism  Intoxication  Treat- 
ment Act:  fourth,  prohibit  hospitals  from 
discriminating  against  alcoholics  in  their 
admissions  policies;  fifth,  transfer  the 
National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism  from  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  directly  into  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  sixth, 
give  the  Institute  additional  top-level 
personnel  positions;  seventh,  centralize 
the  administration  of  alcoholism  and  al- 
cohol abuse  programs. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  this  bill  and 
urge  its  approval  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  1125,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treatment,  and 
Rehabilitation  Act  and  other  related  acts 
to  concentrate  the  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion against  *he  problem  of  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism. 

For  more  than  a  decade  I  have  recog- 
nized the  senous  consequences  of  alco- 
hol abuse.  When  I  came  to  the  Senate  I 
resolved  that  as  soon  as  I  could  I  would 
begin  to  work  on  legislation  which 
would  give  the  States  and  communities 
the  help  they  needed  to  meet  this  tragic 
social  problem.  This  has  been  one  of  my 
major  fields  of  endeavor.  In  1965,  I  in- 
troduced the  Senate's  first  alcoholism 
bill  to  bring  the  resources  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  bear  on  this  health  prob- 
lem. When  Senator  Hughes  came  to  the 
Senate.  I  readily  deferred  to  his  lead- 
ership because  of  his  great  interest  in 
legislation  on  alcoholism.  I  was  happy  to 
join  him  and  Senator  jAvns  in  develop- 
ing a  broad  approach  to  alcoholism  and 
alcohol  abuse.  The  culmination  of  our 
work  was  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treat- 
ment, and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970 
which  passed  the  Senate  on  August  10, 
1970.  This  act  became  PubUc  Law  91-616 
on  December  31.  1970.  As  a  result,  the 
future  became  brighter  for  millions  of 
American  families  tragically  affected  by 
alcoholism. 

Now.  3  years  later,  we  are  consider- 
ing legislation  to  extend  the  comprehen- 
sivp  and  unprecedented  landmark  leg- 
islation passed  in  1970.  It  will  be  entirely 


consistent  with  the  Senate's  previous 
position  for  us  to  vote  favorably  on  this 
legislation. 

The  distinguished  chaii'man  of  the 
Alcoholism  and  Narcotics  Subcommittee, 
Senator  Hughes,  and  other  equally  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  subcommittee, 
have  put  many  long,  hard  hours  into  this 
legislation.  A  very  important  part  of  S. 
1125  is  a  declaration  of  policy  regarding 
alcohol.  This  declaration  recognizes  alco- 
hol as  "one  of  the  most  dangerous  drugs 
and  the  drug  most  frequently  abused  in 
tlie  United  States."  Alcohol  is  coiisumed 
by  some  95  million  Americans.  Nine  mil- 
lion Americans  are  alcohol  abusers  or 
alcoholics.  Alcohol  use  costs  the  Ameri- 
can citizenry  $15  billion  annually. 
Tragically,  alcohol  abuse  is  growing 
among  young  adolescents. 

A  breakthrough  in  understanding  the 
real  nature  of  alcohol  abuse  was  made  in 
1970.  The  legislation  before  us  embel- 
lishes that  breakthrough.  This  legisla- 
tion recognizes  thatr— 

Alcoholism  is  an  illness  requiring  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  through  the  assist- 
ance of  a  broad  range  of  community  health 
and  social  services,  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  law  enforcement  agencies. 

This  legislation  insures  that  those  in- 
dividuals who  have  serious  illnesses  due 
to  alcohol  abuse  can  receive  adequate 
medical  attention.  It  provides  assurance 
that  a  method  of  treatment  shall  be  pre- 
scribed for  the  alcoholic  that  will  not 
subject  him  to  criminal  prosecution  for 
having  consumed  alcohol.  A  himiane  and 
equitable  approach  to  the  serious  prob- 
lem of  alcohol  abuse  will  be  established 
through  the  aid  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. 

It  is  heartwarming  to  see  the  growing 
determination  of  this  coimtry  to  solve  the 
medical-social-environmental  problems 
of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism.  We 
are  seeing  a  new  social  responsiveness  on 
the  part  of  many  segments  of  society — 
States  and  communities,  churches,  uni- 
versities and  schools,  large  and  small 
businesses  as  well  as  citizens  from  the 
private  sector  and  the  young  and  the 
not-so-young.  This  new  commonality  is 
assurance  that  we  are  moving  to  deal  vig- 
orously and  humanely  with  this  problem. 

The  framework  was  established  in  1970 
within  which,  for  the  first  time,  the  com- 
munity level  of  government  could  utilize 
its  health,  rehabilitation,  and  human  re- 
sources to  bring  the  alcohol  problem 
under  control.  For  the  first  time  alco- 
holism was  recognized  as  a  widespread 
illness  or  disease  that  required  "a  major 
commitment  of  health  and  social  re- 
sources" of  the  Federal  Government  if 
any  control  was  to  be  achieved.  The 
1970  legislation  contended  that — 

Increasing  education,  treatment,  and  re- 
habilitation services,  and  closer  coordina- 
tion of  efforts,  offer  the  best  posisbility  of 
reducing  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism. 

The  1970  legislation  was  a  good  start. 
Now  we  must  continue  the  fight. 

The  legislation  before  us  will  carry  on 
that  fight. 

In  summary,  the  present  legislation 
recognizes  the  general  public  concern 
over  past  Inadequate  and  improper  han- 
dling of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  in 
this  country.  It  treats  alcoholism  as  a 
disease,  not  as  a  crime.  It  holds  that 


criminal  law  is  not  an  appropriate  device 
for  preventing  or  controlling  health 
problems.  It  contends  that  treating  per- 
sons who  are  guilty  of  no  more  than 
public  intoxication  as  criminals,  is  in- 
human as  well  as  essentially  ineffective. 
It  provides  for  the  development  of  mod- 
ern public  health  approaches  to  the  med- 
ical management  of  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism  which  will  detect  problems  of 
alcoholism  early  and  provide  effective 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  when 
needed. 

In  voting  for  the  legislation  before  us, 
we  will  take  a  giant  step  forward  in  curb- 
ing this  Nation's  No.  1  drug  abuse 
problem.  This  does  not  mean  that  an 
easy,  quick  solution  will  immediately  be 
forthcoming.  The.  roots  of  alcoholism  go 
deep  into  the  pressures  and  failings  of 
our  society.  But,  at  least  the  serious  na- 
ture of  alcoholism  will  be  recognized, 
and  the  influence  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  continued  and  increased  in 
finding  adequate  solutions  to  a  serious 
problem. 

I  ask  that  the  Senate  vote  favorably 
on  S.  1125. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1125,  the  Comprehensive 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Preven- 
tion, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
Amendments  of  1973, 1  commend  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Iowa,  Sena- 
tor Hughes,  and  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
for  theii'  outstanding  efforts  on  the  part 
of  this  legislation.  They  have  acted  both 
carefully  and  thoroughly  in  the  exten- 
sion of  a  program  which  has  met  with  a 
great  deal  of  success  in  its  short  period 
of  implementation. 

Alcoholism  is  a  problem  which  affects 
the  lives  of  millions  of  people  in  our 
country;  it  is  estimated  that  over  9 
million  Americans  are  a£9icted  personally 
with  drinking  and  alcoholism  problems. 
The  bill  we  are  considering  today  can 
mean  a  new  existence  for  these  nine  mil- 
lion sufferers,  not  to  mention  the  hope 
and  promise  it  holds  for  their  families 
and  loved  ones.  Now  is  certainly  not  the 
time  for  Congress  to  abandon  successful 
rehabilitation  and  prevention  pro- 
grams— when  our  goal  is  the  summit,  you 
do  not  stop  climbing  the  mountain  when 
we  reach  the  first  ledge.  We  must  con- 
tinue the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  combating  the  No.  1  drug  problem  in 
the  United  States. 

I  am  pleased  to  lend  my  support  to  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  and  I  hope 
that  the  long  hours  spent  on  this  bill  by 
the  members  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  will  be  re- 
warded by  an  overwehelming  vote  of  sup- 
port for  their  efforts. 

ALCOHOLISM :  OUR  LARGEST  UNTREATED. 
TREATABLE  DISEASE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  speak  in 
support  of  S.  1125,  the  Comprehensive 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Preven- 
tion, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
Amendments  of  1973.  Senator  Hughes 
is  to  be  commended  for  his  extensive 
and  effective  efforts  to  provide  programs 
and  moneys  for  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation of  individuals  suffering  from 
alcoholism. 

In  1970  I  cosponsored  S.  3835,  the 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Al- 
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cohollsm  Prevention,  Treptment,  and  Re- 
habilitation Act.  This  bill  was  the  prod- 
uct of  a  lengthy  and  thorough  study 
conducted  by  Senator  Hughes,  including 
extensive  hearings  and  research.  This 
measure,  passed  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress creating  the  National  Institute  of 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  and  au- 
thorizing over  a  3-year  period,  formula 
grants  to  the  States  and  contracts  and 
project  grants  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alco- 
holism and  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
victims  of  this  disease. 

Alcoholism  has  been  called  the  coun- 
try's "largest  untreated,  treatable  ill- 
ness." Alcohol,  of  course,  is  a  drug  with 
a  high  potential  for  addiction.  It  affects 
young  and  old  alike.  Recent  studies, 
in  fact,  show  that  alcoholism  is  esca- 
lating among  young  people.  One  study 
found  that  1  teenager  out  of  every  20 
has  a  drinking  problem.  The  National 
Council  on  Alcoholism  reports  that  in 
1972  the  age  of  the  youngest  alcoholic 
who  came  to  their  attention  dropped 
from  14  to  12.  In  its  1971  study,  "Alcohol 
and  Health,"  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  reported  that  al- 
cohol abuse  is  the  Nation's  greatest 
single  drug  problem.  This  report  revealed 
the  following: 

1.  Of  the  nation's  estimated  05  million 
drinkers  one  In  10  Is  either  an  alcoholic, 
physically  dependent  on  the  drug  or  an  alco- 
hol abuser,  defined  as  an  excessive  drinker 
who  is  on  the  road  to  alcoholism. 

2.  Alcohol  is  a  major  factor  in  more  than 
half  the  highway  deaths  each  year,  account- 
ing for  28,000  fatalities,  with  even  a  higher 
ratio  among  young  people. 

3.  Alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  annually 
saps  $10  billion  from  the  economy  In  lost 
work  time,  $2  billion  for  health  and  welfare 
services,  and  $3  billion  for  medical  expenses, 
property  damage  and  other  costs.  A  total 
economic  loss  of  $15  billion! 

4.  Alcoholism  cuts  10  to  12  years  from 
the    drinker's    expected    life    span. 

5.  Alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  account 
for  more  than  one-third  of  all  arrests.  Al- 
cohol abuse  is  often  a  major  factor  in  crimes 
of  violence. 

These  are  grim  and  sobering  statistics. 

Alcoholism  suid  alcohol  abuse  are  of 
considerable  concern  in  my  own  State  of 
Indiana.  According  to  a  conservative 
1972  estimate  by  the  Indiana  Department 
of  Mental  Health,  Alcoholism  Division, 
there  were  nearly  200,000  alcoholics  in 
Indiana.  Indiana  authorities  report  that 
this  estimate  is  just  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg. In  Indiana,  alcohol  abuse  or  eUco- 
holism  is  a  major  factor  in  one-fourth 
of  the  suicides;  approximately  35  percent 
of  all  non-motor  vehicle  accidental 
fatalities;  one-half  the  motor  vehicle 
deaths  and  a  clear  majority  of  deaths 
from  liver  diseases. 

The  act  we  passed  in  1970  provided 
$712,000  in  fiscal  year  1972  and  $713,571 
in  fiscal  year  1973  to  Indiana  under  the 
formula  grant  program.  All  Hoosiers  will 
benefit  from  these  moneys  in  the  long- 
nm.  In  fact,  it  was  the  avaUability  of 
these  moneys  which  provided  the  catalyst 
for  a  new  and  comprehensive  attack  on 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  in  Indiana. 
A  recent  report  of  the  Indiana  Division 
on  Alcoholism  said  in  part: 

It  was  very  apparent  that  the  single  state 
agency's    access    to    lOCl.     formula    grant 


money  (the  1970  Act)  was  a  major  stimulus 
to  both  planners  and  deliverers  to  cooperate 
in  extending  services  to  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism  programs. 

The  1970  act  was  a  first  step — a  begin- 
ning to  a  solution  to  the  problem.  S.  1125 
extends  for  2  more  years  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  State  formula  grant  pro- 
grams; it  extends  the  authorization  for 
the  contract  and  project  grant  programs 
for  3  years;  it  prohibits  hospitals  re- 
ceiving funds  from  Federal  agency 
sources  from  discriminating  in  their 
admissions  or  treatment  policies  against 
persons  solely  because  of  their  alcohol 
abuse  or  alcoholism;  and  it  provides 
encouragement  for  States  to  adopt  the 
Uniform  Alcoholism  and  Intoxication 
Treatment  Act.  The  bill  we  consider  to- 
day is  a  reaffirmation  of  our  original 
commitment  to  deal  comprehensively 
with  the  problems  of  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism. 

I  am  aware  of  the  acute  need  for 
budget  restraints.  However,  Federal 
appropriations  and  expenditures  have 
been  far  below  the  authorizations  in  the 
act  of  1970,  and  no  new  community 
treatment  projects  have  been  permitted 
to  be  funded  since  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1972.  The  total  of  $540  million  authorized 
in  the  original  bill  has  been  reduced  to 
$460  million.  In  view  of  the  priority  of 
the  need  and  the  funds  expended  to  date, 
I  believe  the  amounts  authorized  are 
soundly  justified. 

The  second  report  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Marihuana  and  Drug 
Abuse,  "Di-ug  Use  in  America :  Problem  in 
Perspective,"  reported  earlier  this  year 
that: 

Alcohol  dependence  is  without  question 
the  most  serious  drug  problem  in  this  coun- 
try today.  Alcohol  users  far  outnumber  those 
of  all  other  drugs  and  are  found  along  the 
entire  continuum  of  dependence.  The  rein- 
forcement potential  of  alcohol  and  its 
potential  for  behnvioral  disruption  are  high. 
Use  of  the  drug  is  pervasive  within  the 
general  population,  and  its  ready  availability 
facilitates  the  development  of  high  degrees 
of  dependence  among  vulnerable  populations. 

In  1970  we  established  a  framework 
within  which  for  the  first  time,  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  can  effec- 
tively utilize  their  health  and  rehabilita- 
tion resources  to  bring  the  problem  under 
control.  We  must  renew  our  commitment 
to  these  goals.  As  an  original  sponsor  I 
lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  support  passage 
of  S.  1125. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and  Nar- 
cotics, I  rise  in  support  of  S.  1125,  the 
"Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism  Prevention.  Tieatment,  and 
Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of 
1973". 

Alcoholism  is  a  major  health  problem. 
The  following  statistics  illustrate  the 
cost  of  alcoholism  to  the  Nation  and  the 
need  for  an  accelerated  attack  against 
alcoholism  as  envisioned  in  the  pending 
measure. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  9  million 
problsm  drinkers  and  alcoholics  in  the 
United  States  and  that  these  individuals 
affect  the  lives  of  at  least  50  million  peo- 
ple. 

Alcoholism  plays  a  major  role  in  ap- 


proximately one-half  of  our   highway 
fatalities. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  con- 
necting excessive  drinking  and  resulting 
drunkenness  with  the  crime  rate.  It  is 
estimated  by  the  National  Crime  Com- 
mission that  in  1965  one  out  of  three 
arrests,  or  a  total  of  2  million  persons, 
were  arrested  for  misdemeanors  on 
drunkenness. 

The  total  bill  for  alcoholism  and  alco- 
hol abuse  is  estimated  at  $15  billion  an- 
nually. 

While  the  cost  of  alcoholism  in  terms 
of  dollars  is  astronomical  and  the 
luxury  we  cannot  afford,  the  cost  in 
terms  of  human  suffering  is  even  greater. 
We  have  no  way  of  knowing  the  number 
of  lives  lost,  dreams  shattered,  talents 
destroyed,  families  broken,  lives  ended, 
and  successful  careers  crushed  as  a  re- 
sult of  alcoholism.  There  is  simply  no 
way  we  can  completely  calculate  the 
enormous  total  costs  of  alcoholism. 

I  believe  that  this  measure,  wliich 
would  extend  and  improve  the  present 
efforts,  is  greatly  needed  and  I  urge  its 
enactment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  en- 
actment into  law  of  the  Comprehensive 
Alcoholism,  Prevention,  Treatment  and 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970 — Public  Law 
91-616— which  this  bill  S.  1125,  which 
we  are  now  debating,  seeks  to  extend — 
marked  a  critical  turning  point  in  the 
way  the  American  people  chose  to  deal 
with  alcoholism,  which  former  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Secretary  Rich- 
ardson called  one  of  the  most  tragic, 
destructive,  and  costly  illnesses  in  the 
Nation  today.  It  also  marked  the  end  of 
a  legislative  struggle  which  began  in  1966 
when  I  introduced  the  first  alcoholism 
bill  with  Senator  Moss  of  Utah. 

This  historic  law  established  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  combat  alcoholism 
as  an  acknowledged  illness  which  needs 
to  be  treated  on  the  basis  of  medical 
care,  research,  and  rehabilitation,  rather 
than  on  the  revolving-door  basis  of  a 
police  station,  which  unfortunately  was, 
and  too  frequently  still  is,  the  only  form 
of  treatment  available. 

In  order  effectively  to  reduce  the  inr 
cidence  of  alcoholism  thi-oughout  the 
Nation,  this  historic  law  coordinated  all 
Federal  programs  and  provided  exten- 
sive Federal  assistance  to  State  and  local 
programs  In  order  to  promote  effective 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs 
for  alcoholics  throughout  the  country. 
This  bill,  S.  1125,  will  permit  us  to  move 
forward  with  a  coordinated  alcoholism 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  program. 

Having  achieved  this  great  milestone 
in  alcoholism  prevention,  treatment,  re- 
search and  education,  we  must  continue 
our  effort  to  insure  that  our  endeavors 
have  not  been  in  vain. 

The  problems  of  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism  are  going  to  lequire  our  con- 
tinuing total  commitment  as  a  nation. 
I  would  urge  Senators  to  support  the 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism Prevention.  Treatment,  and  Re- 
habilitation Act  Amendments  of  1973  *S. 
1125).  This  measure  will  insure  the  con- 
tinuing commitment  at  the  Federal  level 
to  maintain  the  foundation  for  a  new  era 
in  alcoholism   treatment.  We  must  all 
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join  in  shaping  the  policies,  changing 
tlie  attitudes,  and  generating  the  pro- 
grams that  will  help  to  reduce  the  plight 
of  alcoholics  in  the  United  States.  These 
millions  of  unfortunate  victims  will  bene- 
fit from  our  mutual  concern,  and  all  of 
the  American  people  will  be  the  ultimate 
beneficiaries. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  considering  the  Comprehensive  Al- 
cohol Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention, 
Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
Amendments  of  1973  (S.  1125>  today 
when  the  Thiid  Armual  Alcoholism  Con- 
ference of  the  National  Institute  aa  Al- 
cohol Abuse  and  Alcoholism  is  taking 
place  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  conference  will  focus  on  two 
themes:  "Alcoholism:  A  Multilevel  Prob- 
lem" and  "Treatment;  Planning  and  Or- 
ganization." I  believe  the  conference  pro- 
gram will  be  of  great  value  in  combating 
alcoholism  at  the  national  level  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  program  of 
the  Third  Aiuiual  Alcoholism  Conference 
of  the  National  Institute  cu  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Pbocram  or  Tuito  Annual  Alcoholism  Coit- 
j-bbxncx  of  the  national  instittttx  on 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
(Sponaored  by  tbe  National  Institute  on  Al- 
cohol Atjiuse  and  Alcoholism,  National  In- 
sltute  of  Mental  Health) 

OPEMtNC    SESSION — WEDNESDAY,    JUNE    20 

KECENCT    ROOM 

8:00-9:15  a.m.:  Registration. 

9:15-9:45  a.m.:  Welcoming  and  Introduc- 
tory Remarks. 

Kenneth  L.  Eaton.  Deputy  Director,  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Alcohcd  Abuse  and  Al- 
coholism. 

Bertram  8.  Brown,  M.D.,  Director,  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

9:45-10:15  a.m.:  Special  Address. 

The  Honorable  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  Sec- 
retary. Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

10:15-10:45  a.m.:  Director's  Address. 

Morris  K.  Chafetz.  MX>.,  Director,  National 
institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism. 

10:45-11:00  a.m.:  Break. 

11:00-12:00  Noon:  Invited  Address — "Is 
Alcoholism  Inherited?" 

Donald  W.  Goodwin,  M.D.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychiatry,  School  of  Medicine, 
Washington  University,  St.  IjOuIe,  Missouri. 

12:00  Noon-l:30  p.m.:  Lunch. 

AFTECNOON  SESSION WEDKESDAT,  30  JUJfE 

Ttieme  1 — Ambussadar  Room 
Alcoholism:   A  Multilevel  Problem 

1:30-5:30  p.m  :  Psychological  Aspects. 

1 :30  to  2:30  p.m.:  Coping  with  Alcoholism. 

Warren  Breed,  Ph.D.,  Research  Sociologist, 
and  Lester  Cohen,  Ph.D..  Research  Psychol- 
ogist, Scientiflc  Analysis  Corporation,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

2:30  to  3:30  p.m.:  A  Four-Generation  Scan 
of  an  Alcoholic  Family  System. 

Peter  S.  CaRentzls.  Ph  D..  Senior  Research 
Scientist.  Albert  Einstein  College,  Bronx. 
New  York. 

3:30  to  4:30  p.m.:  Retrospective  Percep- 
tions by  Alcoholic  Persons  and  their  Spouses 
of  Mood  and  Behavior  During  Sobriety  and 
Intoxication. 

John  8.  Tamerln.  MD.,  Director  of  Re- 
search. Silver  HIU  Foundation,  New  Canaan, 
Connecticut. 

4:30  to  5:30  p.m.:  Drinlcing  and  Hostility 
In  Driving  Records  of  Young  Adults.    - 

Donald  C.  Pelz,  PhJ3.,  Program  Director, 
Institute  lor  Social   Research,  and  Stanley 


H.  Schuman,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Epidemiology, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michi- 
gan. 

Theme  2 — Regency  Room 
Treatment:  Organization  and  Management 

1:30-5:30  p.m.:  Planning  a  Treatment 
Program. 

1:30  to  2:30  p.m.:.  World  of  the  Alcoholic 
Person. 

Melvln  P.  Slices.  PhJ3..  Professor  of  Edu- 
cational Psychology,  University  of  Texas, 
Austin,  Texas. 

2:30  to  3:30  p.m.:  Organizational 
Approaches  to  the  Delivery  of  Comprehensive 
Community-Based  Alcoholism  Services. 

Allan  Belgel,  M.D.,  Director,  Southern 
Arizona  Mental  Health  Center,  Tucson, 
Arizona. 

3:30  to  4:30  p.m.:  Mass  Media  and  the 
Problem  Drinker. 

EUeen  M.  Corrigan,  DJ3.W.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor. Graduate  School  of  Social  Work,  Rut- 
gers University,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

4:30  to  5:30  p.m.:  Planning  the  Commu- 
nity Service  Environment:  Rejection,  Re- 
pl.acement,  or  Renewal? 

Frledner  D.  Wlttman,  Consultant  to  the 
National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism,  Berkeley,  California. 

6:30-8:00  pjn.;  Social  Hour.  The  Terrace. 

MOSNINC  SESSION TirURSDAT,  21   JUNE 

Theme  1 

9:00-12:00  Noon:  Biomedical  Aspects. 

9:00  to  10:00  am.:  Cardiac  Toxicity  of 
Ethyl  Alcohol. 

Timothy  J.  Regan,  MX).,  Professor  and  Di- 
rector, Division  of  Cardiology,  New  Jersey 
College  of  Medicine,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

10:00  to  11:00  a.m.:  Endocrine  Function 
in  Long-Abstinence  Alcoholic  Males. 

Joyce  C.  Shaver.  MD..  Assistant  Professor 
of  Clinical  Medicine,  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  New  York. 

11:00  to  12:00  Noon:  Evaluation  of  Lith- 
ium  Therapy   in   Chronic  Alcoholism. 

Nathan  S.  Kline,  M.D.,  Director,  Research 
Center,  Rockland  State  Hospital,  Orangeburg, 
New   York  and   J.   C.  Wren,   M.D.,  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital,  Togus,  Maine. 
Theme  2 

9:00-12:00  Noon:  Treatment  Approaches. 

9:00-10:30  ajn.:  Panel  on  Industrial  Pro- 
grams. 

The  Process  in  Establishing  Programs  In 
Industry — William  E.  Hale,  Assistant  Direc- 
tor, Occupational  Services,  Brevard  County 
Mental  Health  Center,  Rockledge,  Florida. 

Attitudional  Implications  of  Occupational 
Programs — Wade  H.  WiUiams,  Jr.,  Efistern 
Regional  Alcoholism  Coordinator,  North  Car- 
olina Department  of  Mental  Health,  Colds- 
boro.  North  Carolina. 

Discussant. 

Paul  W.  Roman,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Sociology  and  Epidemiology,  Tulane  Uni- 
versity, New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

10:30-12:00  Noon:  Panel  on  Treatment 
Fiograms. 

Community  Needs — Jeff  Voskans,  Director, 
Northwest  Iowa  Alcohol  and  Drug  Treat- 
ment Unit,  Spencer  Municipal  Hospital,  Spen- 
cer. Iowa. 

Role  of  a  General  Hospital  in  a  Community 
Alcoholism  Program — Anthony  Reading  M.D., 
Director,  Comprehensive  Alcoholism  Pro- 
gram, The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

Discussant. 

Allan  Beigel.  MJ).,  Director,  Southern  Ari- 
zona Mental  Health  Center,  Tucson,  Arizona. 

12:00  Noon-l:30  p.m.:  Lunch. 

ArrERNOON    SESSION — TUURSOAV,    21     JUNE 

Theme  1 

1 :30-5:30  p.m.:  Sociocultural  Aspects. 

1:30  to  2:30  pjn.:  Patterns  of  Alcoholism 
ill  France  and  America:  A  Comparative  Study. 

Thomas  F.  Babor,  Ph.D.,  Research  As- 
sociate.  McLean  Hospital,  Belmont,  Massa- 


chusetts, and  Harvard  Medical  School,  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

2:30  to  3:30  p.m.:  Psychosocial  Typology 
of  Adolescence  Alcohol  and  Drug  Users. 

G.  Nicholas  Braucht,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology,  University  of  Denver. 
Denver,  Colcnttdo. 

3:30  to  4:30  p.m.:  Executives  and  Problem 
Drinking  Employees. 

Paul  M.  Roman,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Sociology  and  Epidemiology,  Tulane 
University,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

4:30  to  5:30  p.m.:  Alcoholics  Anonymous 
as  a  Crisis  Cult. 

William  Madsen.  PhJ}..  Professor  of  An- 
thropology, University  of  California  at  Santa 
Barbara,  Santa  Barl>ara,  California. 
Theme  2 

1:30-5:30  pjn.:  Specialized  Programs  and 
Resources. 

1:30  to  2:30  p.m.:  Alternative  Sotuoes  of 
Funding  for  Alcoholism  Programs. 

Stanley  C.  Sllber,  Chief,  Community  Sup- 
port Programs,  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health. 

2:30  to  3:30  pjn.:  UtUlzatlon  of  Self-Help 
Groups. 

Wade  H.  Williams,  Jr.,  Eastern  Regional 
Alcoholism  Coordinator,  North  Carolina  De- 
partment of  Mental  Health,  Goldsboro,  North 
Carolina. 

Discussant. 

S.  E.  Stout.  Consultant  to  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism, 
Region  VI,  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Dallas,  Texas. 

3:30  to  4:30  pjn.:  A  Model  for  an  Alcohol 
Rehabilitation  Unit  in  a  General  Military 
Hospital. 

LCMDR  George  S.  Glass,  MC,  USNR.  Alco- 
hol Rehabilitation  Unit.  Bethesda  Navy  Hos- 
pital, Bethesda,  Maryland. 

Discussant. 

Capt.  James  A.  Baxter.  USN,  Director,  Al- 
cohol Abuse  Control  Program,  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel.  Department  of  the  Navy. 

4:30  to  5:30  pjn.:  The  Interface  of  Mental 
Health  and  Judicial  Systems:  Early  Impres- 
sions of  an  ASAP-Related  Treatment  Effort. 

Robert  F.  Aiken.  M.S.  Counseling.  Project 
Director,  NIAAA/ASAP  Alcoholic  Program, 
Waterbury,  Vermont. 

CLOSING   SESSION nUDAY,    22   JUNE 

Regency  Room. 

9:00-10:30  a.m.:  Invited  Address.  Treat- 
ment: What  Is  Happening? 

Lawrence  L.  Weed,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Med- 
icine, University  of  Vermont,  Burlington, 
Vermont. 

10:30-11:00  a.m.:  NIAAA  Sound  and  Light 
Show. 

Harry  C.  Bell,  Director,  Office  of  Public  Af- 
fairs, National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism. 

11:00-12:00  Noon:  Panel  Discussion. 

NIAAA  Staff. 

12:00  Noon:  Closing  Remarks. 

Morris  E.  Chafetz,  M.D.,  Director.  National 
Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  in  the  natuie  of  a 
substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  on  the  engrossment  and  thhd 
reading  of  the  bill  S.  1125,  as  amended. 

TTie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the   United  States  of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Comprehensive  Al- 
cohol Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention, 
Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1973". 

TITLE  I— FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION 
OP  POLICY 
8ec.  101.  The  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treatment,  and 
BehabUitation  Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C.  4551). 
Is  amended  by  adding  after  section  1  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"FINDINGS   AND    DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

"(1)  alcohol  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
drugs  and  the  drug  most  frequently  abused 
In  the  United  States,  as  stated  in  the  final 
report  of  the  National  Commission  on  Mari- 
huana and  Drug  Abuse  and  in  the  'Federal 
Strategy  for  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Traffic 
Prevention"; 

"(2)  of  the  Nation's  estimated  ninety-five 
million  drinkers,  at  least  nine  million,  or  7 
per  centum  of  the  adult  population,  are  al- 
cohol abusers  and  alcoholics; 

"(3)  problem  drinking  costs  the  national 
economy  at  least  $15,000,000,000  annually  in 
lost  working  time,  medical  and  public  as- 
sistance expenditures,  and  police  and  court 
costs; 

"(4)  alcohol  abuse  Is  found  with  increas- 
ing frequency  among  persons  who  are  mul- 
tiple drug  abusers  and  among  former  heroin 
users  who  are  being  treated  in  methadone 
maintenance  programs; 

"(5)  alcoholism  Is  being  discovered  among 
growing  numbers  of  adolescents,  and  alcohol 
abuse  is  reported  to  be  rising  among  the 
Nation's  youth; 

"(6)  alcoholism  is  an  illness  requiring 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  through  the 
assistance  of  a  broad  range  of  community 
health  and  social  service,  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  law  enforcement  agencies;  and 

"(7)  the  Federal  policy  established  by  the 
Congress  in  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism,  Prevention,  Treatment,  and 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970  must  be  carried 
forward,  not  only  through  assistance  to  the 
States,  but  through  direct  Federal  assistance 
to  community-based  programs  meeting  the 
urgent  needs  of  special  populations  and  de- 
veloping methods  for  diverting  problem 
drinkers  from  criminal  Justice  systems  Into 
prevention  and  treatment  programs. 

"(b)(1)  The  Congress  declares  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  and  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  to  approach  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism  from  a  comprehensive  com- 
munity care  standpoint. 

"(2)  The  Congress  further  declares  that, 
in  addition  to  the  funds  provided  under  this 
Act,  other  Federal  legislation  providing  for 
Federal  or  federally  assisted  research,  preven- 
tion, treatment,  or  rehabilitation  programs 
In  the  field  of  health  and  social  services 
should  be  appropriately  utilized  to  help 
eradicate  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  as  a 
major  problem." 

■nTLE  II— COORDINATION  AND 
PERSONNEL 

Sec.  201.  Section  101  (a)  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Preven- 
tion, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1970  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  101.  (a)  There  Is  established  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism  (hereafter  In  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  'Institute')  to  administer 
the  programs  and  ..uthorltles  assigned  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (hereafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
'Secretary')  by  this  Act  and  part  C  of  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act.  The 
Secretary,  acting  through  the  Institute, 
shall— 

"(1)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
with  respect  to  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism, 
develop  and  conduct  comprehensive  health. 


education,  training,  research,  and  planning 
programs  for  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  and  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  alcohol  abusers  and  al- 
coholics; and 

"(2)  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  all 
other  Federal  health,  welfare,  rehabilitation, 
highway  safety,  law  enforcement,  and  eco- 
nomic opportunity  legislation,  coordinate 
efforts  to  deal  with  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism." 

Sec.  202.  Section  101  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsections : 

"(c)  (1)  The  Director  may  employ  and  pre- 
scribe the  functions  of  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees. Including  attorneys,  as  are  necessary 
to  administer  the  programs  and  authorities 
under  this  Act. 

"(2)  The  Director  may  appoint  a  Deputy 
Director,  four  Associate  Directors,  an  Execu- 
tive Officer,  and  four  Division  Directors." 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  102(2)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  Inserting  "and  every  three 
years  thereafter"  after  "Act". 

(b)  Section  102  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ";  and"  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(5)  submit  to  Congress  on  or  before  the 
end  of  each  calendar  year,  begmnlng  during 
fiscal  year  1974,  a  report  on  the  extent  to 
which  other  Federal  programs  and  depart- 
ments are  supporting  and  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism." 
TITLE  III— FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  PROGRAMS 
Part  A — Grants  to  States 

Sec.  301.  Title  III,  part  A,  formula  grants 
of  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Al- 
coholism Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Re- 
habilitation Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Formula  Grants" 
after  "Part  A — "  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Grants  to  States";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  immediately  thereun- 
der "Authorization"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Formula  Grants '. 

Sec.  302.  Section  301  of  the  Comprehensive 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention, 
Treatment,  and  RehabUltatlon  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "for 
each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years  "  the  follow- 
ing: "ending  June  30,  1974,  $80,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  $80,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976. 

Sec.  303.  Section  302  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  On  the  request  of  any  State,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  arrange  for  the  as- 
signment of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Department  or  provide  equipment  or  supplies 
In  lieu  of  a  portion  of  the  allotment  to  such 
State.  The  allotment  may  be  reduced  by  the 
fair  market  value  of  any  equipment  or  sup- 
plies furnished  to  such  State  and  by  the 
amount  of  the  pay.  allowances,  traveling  ex- 
penses, and  any  other  costs  in  connection 
with  the  detail  of  an  officer  or  employee  to 
the  State.  The  amount  by  which  such  pay- 
ments are  so  reduced  shall  be  available  for 
payment  of  such  costs  (including  the  costs 
of  such  equipment  and  supplies)  by  the 
Secretary,  but  shall  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing the  allotment  under  section  302(a),  be 
deemed  to  have  been  paid  to  the  State." 

Sec.  304.  Section  303(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  subparagraph  (3) 
the  words  "or  groups,"  Immediately  after  the 
words  "nongovernmental  organizations"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  ",  of 
groups  to  l>e  served  with  attention  to  assur- 
ing representation  of  minority  and  poverty 
groups."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (9 ) ; 


(3)  by  redesignating  "(10)"  as  "(11)"; 
and 

(4)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (9)  the 
following  new  subparagraph   (10)  : 

"(10)  set  forth.  In  accordance  with  the 
criteria  and  not  less  than  the  minimum 
standards  to  be  set  by  the  Secretary,  stand- 
ards for  construction  and  licensing  of  public 
and  private  treatment  facilities,  as  well  as 
standards  for  other  community  services  or 
resources  available  to  assist  Individuals  to 
meet  problems  resulting  from  alcohol  abuse. 
The  establishment  of  such  standards  and  li- 
censing procedures  must  Include  enforce- 
ment procedures  and  penalties:  and". 

Sec  305.  Part  A  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"special  grants 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Secretary,  for  each  fis- 
cal year,  acting  through  the  Institute,  is 
authorized  during  the  period  beginning  July 
1,  1973,  and  ending  June  30,  1976,  to  make 
grants  to  States  (other  than  the  Virgin 
Islands,  American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.)  for 
the  implementation  of  the  Uniform  Al- 
coholism and  Intoxication  Treatment  Act 
The  purpose  is  to  help  States  who  have 
adopted  the  basic  provisions  of  such  Uni- 
form Act  to  utilize  fully  the  protections  of 
this  legal  framework  in  their  efforts  to  ap- 
proach alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  from  a 
community  care  standpoint. 

"(b)  These  grants  may  be  made  on  ap- 
plication to  States  whose  statutes  Include 
at  minimum: 

"(1)  A  declaration  of  policy  or  the  enact- 
ment of  a  statute  representing  that  it  Is  the 
policy  of  the  State  that  alcoholics  and  In- 
toxicated persons  may  not  be  subjected  to 
criminal  prosecution  because  of  their  con- 
sumption of  alcoholic  beverages,  but  rather 
should  be  afforded  a  continuum  of  treatment 
in  order  that  they  may  lead  normal  lives  as 
productive  members  of  society.  The  Intent  of 
this  declaration  and  provision  must  be  to 
prelude  the  handling  of  drunkenness  undar 
any  of  a  wide  variety  of  petty  criminal  of- 
fense statutes,  such  as  loitering,  vagrancy, 
disturbing  the  peace,  and  so  forth,  and  to 
provide  therefore  that  drunkenness  will  be 
handled  under  the  civil  provisions  and  no; 
under   the   criminal   law. 

"(2)  Specific  repeal  of  all  relevant  portions 
of  the  criminal  statutes  under  which  drunk- 
enness is  the  gravamen  of  the  offense,  ex- 
cept that  nothing  in  this  repeal  affects  any 
law,  ordinance,  resolution,  or  rule  against 
drunken  driving,  driving  under  the  influence 
of  alcohol,  or  other  similar  offenses  involving 
the  operation  of  a  vehicle,  aircraft,  boat, 
machinery,  or  other  equipment,  or  regarding 
the  sale,  purchase,  dispensing,  possessing. 
or  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  at  stated  times 
and  places  or  by  a  particular  class  of  per- 
sons. 

"(3)  IncorporBtion  of  the  standards  of  ac- 
ceptance for  treatment  contained  in  section 
10  of  such  Uniform  Act  as  follows: 

"(A)  If  possible  a  patient  shall  be  treated 
on  a  voluntary  rather  than  an  involuntary 
ba.'ils: 

••(B)  a  patient  shall  be  Initially  assigned 
or  transferred  to  outpatient  or  intermedi- 
ate treatment,  unless  he  is  found  to  require 
inpatient  treatment; 
"(C)  a  person  shall  not  be  denied  treat- 
ment solely  because  he  has  withdrawn  from 
treatment  agaiiu-t  medical  advice  on  a  prior 
occasion  or  because  he  has  relapsed  after 
earlier  treatment; 

"iD)  an  individualized  treatme:it  plan 
shall  be  prepared  and  maintained  en  a  cur- 
rent basis  for  each  patient:  and 

"(E)  provision  shall  be  made  for  a  conti- 
nuum of  coordinated  treatment  services,  so 
that  a  person  who  leave.s  a  facility  or  a  form 
of  treatment  will  have  available  and  utilize 
other  appropriate  treatment. 

•■(4)  Specific  restrictions  on  the  use  of  In- 
voluntary commitment  to  at  leai,t  the  stand- 
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ard  contained  In  section  14  of  the  Uniform 
Act;  and 

"(5«  Sucb  additional  asBursncea  as  the 
Secretary  may  find  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  piTrposes  of  this  part. 

"(c)  Organization  of  the  State  program 
must  be  in  accordance  with  section  303(a) 
of  this  Act  and  shall  not  reqtiire  the  specific 
organizational  structure  contained  in  such 
Uniform  Act. 

"<d)  For  each  fiscal  year  that  a  State  ap- 
plies and  qualifies  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  a  grant  may  be  made  available 
based  on  a  sum  of  9100.000  plus  an  amount 
equal  to  10  per  centum  of  said  State's  for- 
mula allotment. 

"(e)  There  ar«  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
and  for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provi£lonfi  of  this  section." 

Pakt  B — Pbojbct  Oeamts  and  Contracts 
grants  and  contracts  for  the  prevtntion 

and  tvsatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and  al- 
coholism 

Stc.  311.  Section  311  of  the  Comprehensive 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention, 
Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  311.  (a)  The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  National  Instlttite  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  may  make  grants  to 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies,  orga- 
nizations, and  Institutions  and  may  enter 
into  contracts  with  public  and  private  agen- 
cies, organizations,  and  institutions,  and  In- 
dividuals— 

"(1)  to  conduct  demonstration,  service, 
and  evaluation  projects. 

"(2)   to  provide  education  and  training. 

"(S)  to  provide  programs  and  services  in 
cooperation  with  schools,  courts,  penal  Instl- 
tuttons,  and  other  public  agencies,  and 

*'<4)  to  provide  counseling  and  education 
activities  on  an  Individual  or  community 
basis, 

for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohol 
abusa  and  alcoholism  and  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  alcohol  abusers  and  alcoholics. 

"(b)  Projects  for  which  grants  and  con- 
tracts are  made  under  this  section  shall, 
whenever  possible,  be  community  based,  seek 
to  insure  care  of  good  quality  In  general  com- 
munity care  facilities  and  under  health  In- 
surance plans,  and  be  Integrated  with,  and 
provide  for  the  active  participation  of,  a 
wide  range  of  public  and  nongovernmental 
agencies,  organizations.  Institutions,  and 
individuals. 

"(c)  (1)  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  require  co- 
ordination of  all  applications  for  programs 
in  a  State. 

"(2)  Each  applicant  from  within  a  State, 
upon  filing  Its  application  with  the  Secretary 
for  a  grant  or  contract  under  this  section, 
shall  submit  a  copy  of  Its  application  for  re- 
view by  the  State  agency  designated  under 
section  303  of  the  ComprehensU-e  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treatment, 
and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970.  If  such  agency 
exists.  Such  State  agency  shall  be  given  not 
more  than  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  re- 
ceipt of  the  application  to  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary, In  writing,  an  evaluation  of  the 
project  set  forth  in  the  application.  Such 
evaluation  shall  Include  comments  on  the 
relationship  of  the  project  to  other  projects 
pending  and  approved  and  to  the  State  com- 
prehensive plan  for  treatment  and  preven- 
tion of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  under 
such  section  303.  The  State  shall  furnish  the 
applicant  a  copy  of  any  such  evaluation. 

"(3)  Approval  of  any  application  for  a 
grant  or  contract  by  the  Secretary,  including 
the  earmarking  of  financial  assistance  for  a 
program  or  project,  may  be  granted  only  if 
th*  application  sut>stantialiy  meets  a  set 
of  criteria  establltihed  by  the  Secretary  that — 

"(A)   provide  that  the  activities  and  serv- 


ices for  which  assistance  under  this  section 
Is  sought  will  be  substantially  administered 
by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the  applicant; 

"(B)  provide  for  such  methods  of  adminis- 
tration as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  operation  of  such  programs  or 
projects; 

"(C)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  ass\ire  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  Feder.^l  funds  paid  to  the  ap- 
plicant; and 

'•(D)  provide  reasonable  assurance  that 
Federal  funds  made  available  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  period  will  l>e  so  used  as  to  sup- 
plement and  increase,  to  the  extent  feasible 
and  practical,  the  level  of  State,  local,  and 
other  non-Pederal  funds  that  would  In  the 
absence  of  such  Federal  funds  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  programs  described  In  this  sec- 
tion, and  will  In  no  event  supplant  such 
State,  local,  and  ether  non-Pederal  funds. 

•'(d)  To  carry  oat  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $90,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  ye.-\r 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  $110,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976." 
Part  C — Admission  to  Hospitals 

ADMISSION    of    alcohol    ABUSERS   AND   ALCO- 
HOLICS   TO    PBIVATE    AND    PUBLIC   HOSPITALS 

Sec.  321.  Section  321  of  the  Comprehensive 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention, 
Treatment,  and  RehabiUtatloa  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  321.  (a)  Alcofaol  abusers  and  alco- 
holics who  are  suffering  from  medical  con- 
ditions shall  iK>t  be  discriminated  against 
in  admission  or  treatment,  solely  because  of 
their  alcohol  abiise  or  alcoholism,  by  any 
private  or  public  general  hospital  which  re- 
ceives support  In  any  form  from  any  pro- 
grams supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  funds 
appropriated  to  any  Federal  department  or 
agency. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  the  policy 
of  subsection  (a) .  Such  regulations  shall  in- 
clude procedures  for  determining  (after  op- 
portunity for  a  bearing  if  requested)  If  a 
violation  of  subsection  (a)  has  occurred, 
notification  of  failure  to  comply  with  such 
Bubsection,  and  opportunity  for  a  violator 
to  comply  with  such  subsection.  If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  a  hospital  has  vio- 
lated subsection  (a)  and  such  violation  con- 
tinues after  an  opportunity  has  been  aSorded 
for  compliance,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  suspend  or  revolce,  after  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  all  or  part  of  any  support  of  any 
kind  received  by  such  hospital  from  any  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  may  consult  with  the  officials  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  any  other 
Federal  program  from  which  such  hospital 
receives  supp(»1i  of  any  kind,  with  respect 
to  the  suspension  or  revocation  of  Federal 
support  for  such  hospital." 
TITLE  IV— TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORM- 
ING AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  401.  Section  5108(c)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(12)  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  sub- 
ject to  the  standards  and  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  that  chapter  may  place  a  total  of 
eleven  positions  in  the  National  Institute  on 
Alcohol   Abuse  and   Alcoholism." 

Sec.  402.  Section  247  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2fi81) 
is  repealed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call 
be  rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  previ- 
ous order  with  respect  to  the  sequence 
of  bills  to  be  called  up  today  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMTRAK  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OI 
1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  214  (S.  2016),  and  that  there 
be  a  time  limitation  thereon  of  10  min- 
utes, the  time  to  be  imder  the  control  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken - 
tuclcy  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  and  that  rule  xn  be 
waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFK^R  (Mr. 
Hasry  F.  Btro,  Jr.).  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  blU  (S.  2016)  to  amend  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky is  recognized. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  S.  2016 
would  amend  the  Rail  Passenger  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1970  to  provide,  for  the  opera- 
tion of  Amtrak,  the  sum  of  $185  million. 

As  Senators  know,  during  the  course  of 
the  hearings  and  during  the  course  of  the 
discussions  thereafter,  it  became  appar- 
ent that  what  really  was  required,  until 
such  time  as  we  could  have  additional 
hearings,  was  a  straight  appropriation 
bill,  with  a  few  problems  resolved  which 
have  arisen  as  a  result  of  Amtrak's  op- 
eration and  its  joint  operations  with 
connecting  facilities  and  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  existing  facilities. 

At  the  time  of  the  original  introduc- 
tion of  this  bill,  it  became  obvious  that 
we  were.  In  effect,  attempting  to  change 
the  entire  contractual  structure  of  Am- 
trak in  its  relations  with,  the  rest  of  the 
rail  system  throughout  the  United  States. 
As  a  result  of  this,  and  as  a  result  of 
several  discussions  relative  to  the  lan- 
guage, it  became  obvious  that  if  we  were 
to  move  in  that  direction  at  this  time, 
without  further  extensive  hearings,  we 
would  be,  in  effect,  putting  ourselves  in 
the  position  of  abrogating  some  20-odd 
standing  contracts  that  Amtrak  present- 
ly has  with  rail  systems  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  it 
cleau-  that  we  conceivably  could  have,  by 
congressional  action,  obviated  several  ar- 
bitrations which  are  presently  underway 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  a  number  of  lawsuits  that 
are  presently  in  court  relative  to  con- 
tractual stipulations  that  require  heai'- 
ings  and  require  extensive  reporting  for 
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the  purpose  of  making  a  determination 
of  cost. 

We  have  decided  to  hcdd  thoee  things 
off,  Mr.  President,  until  a  later  date; 
and,  therefore,  this,  for  all  intents  and 
purposes,  is  a  vei7  clean  bill.  It  calls  for 
an  appropriation  which  we  think  is  ade- 
quate and  will  handle  the  situation  un- 
til such  time  as  we  can  have  extensive 
healings  and  undertake  further  consid- 
eration of  the  rail  systems  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further  re- 
marks or  comments  to  make.  I  believe 
there  are  no  amendments  and,  therefore, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
and  ask  for  a  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendmento  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
o:  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engi'ossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Amtrak  Improvement 
Act  of  1973". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  SOS(a)  of  the  RaU 
Passenger  Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  &45(a))  U 
amended  by  striking  the  second  sentence 
thereof. 

(b)  Section  305 'b)  of  such  Act  (45  tJ.S.C. 
545(b)  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  second 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following :  "In  order  to  Increase  revenues  and 
to  better  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Corporation  shall  modify  Its  services 
to  provide,  as  a  part  of  the  basic  passenger 
services  authorized  by  this  Act,  auto-ferry 
service  characterized  by  the  carriage  of 
automobiles  or  other  property  belonging  to 
passengers.  The  Corporation  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  acquire,  modify,  or  develop 
the  equipment  and  faculties  required  for 
the  efficient  provision  of  mail,  express,  and 
auto-ferry  service.". 

(c)  Section  M5  of  sucb  Act  (45  U.S.C.  545) 
Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  three  new  subsections : 

"(c)  The  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  take 
all  steps  necessary  to  Insure  that  no  eWerly 
or  handicapped  Individual  Is  denied  inter- 
city transportation  on  any  passenger  train 
operated  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation, 
including  but  not  limited  to,  acquiring  spe- 
cial equipment  and  devices  and  conduct- 
ing special  training  for  employees:  design- 
ing and  acquiring  new  equipment  and  facili- 
ties and  eliminating  architectural  and  other 
iMtrrlers  in  existing  equipment  and  facilities 
to  comply  with  the  highest  standards  for  the 
design,  construction,  and  alteration  of  prop- 
erty for  the  accommodation  of  elderly  and 
handicapped  individuals;  and  providing  spe- 
cial assistance  while  boarding  and  alighting 
and  In  terminal  areas  to  elderly  and  handi- 
capped Individuals. 

"(d)  (1)  Ttie  Corporation  Is  authorised,  to 
the  extent  financial  resources  are  available, 
to  acquire  any  right-of-way,  land,  or  other 
property  (except  right-of-way,  land,  or  other 
property  of  a  railroad  or  property  of  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  or  of  any 
other  government  agency) ,  which  Is  required 
for  the  construction  of  tracks  or  other  facili- 
ties necessary  to  provide  Intercity  raO  pas- 
senger service,  by  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
eminent  domain.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  suljsection.  in  the  district 
cotu-t  of  the  United  States  in  which  such 
property  Is  located  or  In  any  such  court  If  a 
single  piece  oT  property  Is  located  jn  more 
than  one  Judicial  district:  Provided,  That 
such  right  may  only  be  exercised  when  the 
Corporation  cannot  acquire  such  property  by 
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contract  (v  is  unabie  to  agree  with  the  owner 
as  to  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid. 

"(2)  The  Corporation  shall  file  In  the  dis- 
trict court,  with  the  complaint  or  at  any 
time  prior  to  Judgment,  a  declaration  of  tak- 
ing wbich  shall  contain  or  have  annexed 
thereto — 

•'(A)  a  statement  of  the  public  use  for 
which  the  property  is  taken; 

"(B)  a  description  of  the  property  taken 
suflBclent  for  the  Identification  thereof; 

"(C)  a  statement  of  the  estate  or  Interest 
In  the  property  t(^en; 

"(D)  a  plan  showring  the  property  taken; 
and 

'•(E)  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  money 
which  the  Corporation  reasonably  estimates 
to  t>e  Just  ccnnpensatlon  for  the  property 
taken. 

"(3)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  declaratlDU  of 
taking  and  the  depositing  In  the  court  of  the 
amount  of  money  estimated  in  such  declara  - 
tion  to  be  Just  compensation  for  the  property, 
tbe  property  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  con- 
demned and  taken  for  the  use  of  the  Cor- 
poration. Title  to  such  property  shall  there - 
upou  vest  in  the  Corporation  in  fee  simple 
absolute  or  in  any  lesser  estate  or  interest 
specified  in  the  declaration  of  taking,  and  the 
right  to  the  money  deposited  as  estimated 
Just  compensation  shaU  immediately  vest  In 
the  persons  entitle  thereto.  The  court,  after 
a  bearing,  sbaU  make  a  finding  as  to  the 
amount  of  money  which  constitutes  Just 
compensation  for  such  property  and  shaU 
make  an  award  and  enter  Judgment  accord- 
ingly. Such  Judgment  shall  Include,  as  part 
of  the  Just  compensation  awarded,  lntef«st 
on  the  amount  finally  awarded  as  the  value 
of  the  property  on  the  date  of  taking  minus 
the  amount  deposited  In  tbe  court  on  such 
date,  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum  per  annum 
froau  the  date  of  taking  to  the  date  of 
payment. 

"(4)  Upon  application  by  the  parties  in  in- 
terest, the  court  may  order  immediate  pay- 
ment of  tbe  money  deposited  in  tbe  court  or 
any  part  thereof  for  or  on  account  of  the  Just 
compensation  to  be  awarded  in  the  proceed- 
ing. If  the  Just  compensation  awarded  by  the 
court  exceeds  the  amount  deposited,  tbe 
court  shall  enter  a  judgment  against  the 
Corporation  for  the  amount  of  the  deficiency. 

"(5)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  declaration  of 
taking,  the  court  may  fix  the  time  within 
which  and  the  terms  upon  whic;h  the  parties 
in  possession  shall  stirrender  possession  of 
the  property  taken  to  the  Corporation.  The 
court  may  enter  such  orders  as  It  deems  Just 
and  equitable  with  respect  to  any  encum- 
brances, liens,  taxes,  assessments.  Insurance, 
or  other  charges  which  are  applicable  to  such 
property. 

'•(e)  The  Corporation  is  authorised  to  take 
all  steps  necessary  to— 

"  ( 1 )  establish  improved  reservations  sys- 
tems and  advertising; 

"(2)  service,  maintain,  repair,  and  re- 
habilitate railroad  passenger  equipment; 

"(3)  conduct  research  and  development 
and  demonstration  programs  respecting  new 
rail  passenger  services: 

•'(4)  develop  and  demonstrate  Improved 
rolling  stock: 

"(5)  establish  and  maintain  essential  fixed 
facilities  for  the  op>eration  of  passenger 
trains  on  lines  and  routes  included  in  the 
basic  system,  over  which  no  through  passen- 
ger trains  are  being  operated  at  the  time  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  including  necessary 
track  connections  between  lines  on  the  same 
or  different  railroads; 

"(6)  purchase  or  lease  railroad  rolling 
stock;  and 

"(7)  develop  and  operate  international  In- 
tercity rail  passenger  service  between  points 
within  the  United  States  and  points  in  Can- 
ada and  Mexico,  including  Montreal,  Canada: 
Vancouver,  Canada;  and  Nuevo  Laredo,  Mex- 
ico. For  purpoEes  of  section  404(b)  of  this 
Act,  such  international  rail  passenger  service 
is  service  included  within  the  basic  system.". 


Sec.  3.  Section  306  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  (45  V£jC.  646)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  tbovof  the  following  new 
suttaection : 

"(h)  Tlie  Corporation  or  any  railroad  or 
government  agency  contracting  for  tbe  oper- 
ati<Hi  of  intercity  trains  shall  not  t>e  subject 
to  any  State  or  local  law  interfering  with  its 
efficient  provision  of  mail,  express,  or  auto- 
ferry  service." 

Skc.  4.  Section  308(b)  of  the  Rail  Passen- 
ger Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  S48(b) )  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "January  15"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "March  15". 

Sec.  5.  Section  402  of  tlie  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  (45  VS.C.  662)  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (d) 
and  inserting  the  following  new  subsectifm: 

"(c)  If  the  Corporation  and  a  railroad  or 
government  agency  are  unable  to  agree  upon 
the  terms  and  conditions  for  the  sale  to  the 
Corporation  of  property  (including  interests 
in  property)  owned  by  such  railroad  or 
agency  and  required  for  the  construction  of 
traclis  or  other  faculties  necessary  to  provide 
intercity  raU  passenger  service,  the  Corpora- 
tion may  apply  to  llie  Commission  for  an 
order  establishing  tbe  need  of  the  Corpora - 
tion  for  such  property  and  directing  that 
such  raUroad  or  agency  convey  such  prop- 
erty to  the  Corporation  on  reasonable  t«Tns 
and  conditions,  including  Just  compensation. 
Unless  the  Commission  finds  that — 

"(1)  conveyance  of  such  propenj  to  tbe 
Corporation  would  significantly  impair  tbe 
ability  of  the  railroad  or  agency  to  carry  out 
its  obligations  as  a  common  carrier;  and 

"(2)  the  Corporation  can  adequately  meet 
Its  obligatioas  to  provide  modern,  efficient, 
and  economical  rail  passenger  service  by  tbe 
acquisition  of  alternative  property  (including 
Interests  in  property)  which  is  available  for 
sale  on  reasonable  terms  to  the  Corporaiiou 
or  which  is  avallattle  to  the  Corporation  pur- 
suant to  section  305(d)  of  this  Act, 
tbe  need  at  tixe  Corporation  for  such  prop- 
erty sliall  be  found  to  be  established,  and 
the  Commission  shall  order  such  property  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  Corporation  on  sucb 
re.HSonable  terms  and  conditions  as  It  may 
prescribe,  including  Just  compensation.  The 
Commission  shaU  expedite  proceedings  under 
this  subsection  and  shall,  in  any  event,  issue 
Its  order  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  receipt  of  the  application 
from  the  Corporation.  If  Just  compensation 
has  not  been  determined  as  of  the  date  of 
such  order,  the  order  shall  require,  as  part 
of  Just  compensation,  payment  of  interest  by 
the  Corporation  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum 
per  annum  from  the  date  prescribed  for 
conveyance  until  the  date  of  payment  of  Just 
compensation." 

Sec.  6.  Section  403  of  tbe  Rafi  Passenger 
Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  563)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(d).  The  Corporation  shall  Initiate  not 
less  than  one  experimental  route  each  year, 
such  route  to  be  designated  by  the  Secretary, 
and  ShaU  operate  such  route  for  not  less 
than  two  years.  After  such  two-year  period, 
the  Secretary  shall  terminate  such  route  If 
he  finds  that  it  has  attracted  Insufficient 
patronage  to  serve  the  public  convenience 
and  necessity,  or  he  may  designate  such  route 
as  a  part  of  the  basic  system." 

Sec  7.  (a)  Section  601  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  601)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"authorization    rOK    AFmOFRUTION 

"(a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Corporation  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974,  such  sums  as  are  necessary,  not  to 
exceed  $185,000,000.  Ftmds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  such  authorization  shaU  be  made 
available  to  the  Secretary  for  payment  to  the 
Corporation  during  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
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appropriated  and  shall  remain  available  un> 
tU  expended.  Such  suma  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  Corporation,  for  expendi- 
ture by  It  In  accordance  with  spending  plans 
approved  by  Congress  at  the  time  of  appro- 
priation. 

"(b)(1)  Whenever  the  Corporation  sub- 
mits any  budget  estimate  or  request  to  the 
President,  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
or  the  OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget,  It 
shall  concurrently  transmit  a  copy  of  that 
estimate  or  request  to  the  Congress. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Corporation  submits 
any  legislative  recommendation,  proposed 
testimony,  or  comments  on  legislation  to  the 
President  or  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, or  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  it  shall  concurrently  transmit  a  copy 
thereof  to  the  Congress.  No  officer  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  any  authority 
to  require  the  Corporation  to  submit  its  leg- 
islative recommendations,  proposed  testi- 
mony, or  conunents  on  legislation  to  any  of- 
ficer or  agency  of  the  United  States  for  ap- 
proval, comments,  or  review,  prior  to  the 
submission  of  such  recommendations,  testi- 
mony, or  comments  to  the  Congress.". 

Sbc.  8  (a)  Section  60a(d)  of  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  602(d))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  aggregate  unpaid  principal 
amount  of  securities,  obligations,  or  loans 
outstanding  at  any  one  time,  which  are  guar- 
anteed by  the  Secretary  under  this  section. 
may  not  exceed  •500,000.000.  The  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  and  collect  a  reasonable  an- 
nual guarantee  fee.". 

(b)  Section  602  of  such  Act  (45  U.S.C.  602) 
Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  a  guarantee  may  not  be  made  of 
a  security,  obligation,  or  loan  If  the  income 
from  such  security,  obligation,  or  loan  which 
is  not  Includable  in  gross  income  for  the 
purposes  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954.". 

Sec.  9.  Section  801  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  641 )  U  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"■ECULATIONS   AND    ENFORCEMENT 

"(a)  The  Commission  shall  promulgate 
and  shall  from  time  to  time  revise  such  regu- 
lations as  it  considers  necessary  to  provide 
adequate  service,  equipment,  tracks,  and 
other  facilities  for  Intercity  rail  passenger 
service. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  Is  found  by  the  Com- 
mission, upon  its  own  initiative  or  through 
petition  of  any  person,  to  be  In  violation  of 
any  regulation  Issued  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  or  any  standard  established 
pursuant  to  section  402(d)  of  this  Act  shall 
be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  by  the  Commls- 
Eion  or  Its  designated  agent.  Each  day  of 
noncompliance  shall  constitute  a  separate 
violation.  The  amount  of  such  penalty  shall 
not  exceed  $5,000  for  each  such  violation. 
No  penalty  shall  be  assessed  unless  the  per- 
son Is  given  notice  and  an  opportunity  for 
a  bearing  In  accordance  with  section  554  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code.  Any  such  penalty 
may  be  compromised  by  the  Conunlsslon  or 
its  designated  agent. 

"(c)  If  a  person  fails  to  pay  any  penalty 
assessed  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Commission  may  by  its  own  at- 
torneys institute  and  prosecute  a  civil  action 
against  such  person  in  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  any  district  In  which 
such  person  is  found,  resides,  or  transacts 
business,  to  collect  such  penalty,  or  the  Com- 
mission may  request  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  Institute  and  prosecute  such  ac- 
tion. Such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
hear  and  decide  such  action,  regardless  of 
amount  in  controversy.  In  hearing  an  action 
under  this  subsection,  the  court  shall  sus- 
tain the  Commission's  finding  of  violation 
and  the  amount  of  civil  penalty  assessed  if 
such  action  Is  supported  by  subetantial 
evidence. '. 


MOTION    TO    RECONSmEK   ENTERED 

Mr.  HARTBIE  subsequently  said.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  enter  a  motion 
to  reconsider  S.  2016. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  desire  to  enter  a  motion  to  re- 
consider the  vote  on  that  bill? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  enter 
a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion will  be  entered  and  placed  on  the 
calendar. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  Senator  Javits  made  at 
this  point  on  the  introduction  of  S.  2050, 
dealing  with  the  Domestic  Enterprise 
Bank,  are  printed  in  the  Record  imder 
Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.) 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  213,  S.  1994. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  bill  was  read  by  title  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1994)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
would  authorize  appropriations  totaling 
$2,429,055,000  for  both  "operating  ex- 
penses" and  "plant  and  capital  equip- 
ment" for  the  coming  year.  That  amount 
is  approximately  4.1  percent  less  than 
the  amount  requested  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  about  6.7  percent  less  than  was 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

Approximately  48  percent  of  the  Com- 
mission's fiscal  year  1974  estimated  pro- 
gram costs  will  be  for  military  applica- 
tions of  atomic  energy  and  the  balance 


for  civilian  programs.  The  civilian  por- 
tion of  the  AEC's  programs  includes 
$128.8  million  in  operating  costs  for  the 
high  energy  physics  program  for  which 
the  AEC  acts  as  principal  funding  agent 
for  the  enth-e  Federal  Government. 

OPERATING  FUNDS 

Turning  to  the  bill  itself,  the  individual 
sections  are  explained  in  the  section-by- 
section  analysis  beginning  at  page  43  of 
the  committee  report.  Very  briefly,  sec- 
tion 101(a)  would  authorize  $1,740,750,- 
000  for  operating  expenses  and  this  total 
figure  consists  of  the  components  listed 
in  the  table  on  page  3  of  the  committee 
report.  A  detailed  discussion  of  each  por- 
tion thereof  begins  at  page  6  of  the  com- 
mittee report.  You  will  note  from  the 
table  on  page  3  that  the  committee  has 
recommended  several  adjustments  to  the 
AEC's  requested  authorization.  The  net 
total  of  these  adjustments  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  $12,500,000. 

I  would  like  to  highlight  some  of  the 
significant  areas  affected  by  the  commit- 
tee's recommendations.  Recognizing  the 
Nation's  need  for  increasing  amounts  of 
clean  energy,  the  committee  recommend- 
ed Increases  of  $15  million  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  gaseous  diffusion  plants, 
$7.9  mUlion  for  civilian  nuclear  reactor 
development,  $10.6  million  for  applied 
energy  technology,  and  $8.5  million  for 
controlled  thermonuclear  research. 

tJRANIXnC   KNRICRMENT 

The  largest  single  addition  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  relates  to  the 
operation  of  the  three  gaseous  diffusion 
plants  owned  and  <«)erated  by  the  AEC. 
These  plants  represent  the  sole  source 
of  enriched  uranium  necessary  to  manu- 
facture fuel  for  nuclear  reactors  as  well 
as  to  supply  the  materials  required  for 
our  nuclear  weapons  program.  The  com- 
mittee has  recommended  the  addition 
of  $15  mllion  to  be  applied  to  the  op- 
eration of  these  facilities. 

The  committee  has  consistently  urged 
the  AEC  to  continue  with  its  programs 
to  increase  the  output  of  enriched  ura- 
nium from  its  three  gaseous  diffusion 
plants.  The  projected  growth  of  the  use 
of  nuclear  power  for  generating  electri- 
cal energy  makes  It  imperative  that 
vigorous  steps  be  taken  to  maximize  the 
production  of  this  enriched  material.  By 
far,  the  largest  portion  of  the  uranium 
enrichment  budget  pertains  to  the  pro- 
curement of  electric  power  to  operate 
these  facilities.  However,  the  projected 
costs  of  obtaining  electric  power  are  be- 
coming increasingly  unpredictable.  In 
view  of  recent  trends  in  the  cost  of  ob- 
taining energy,  it  Is  possible  that  this 
portion  of  AEC's  authorization  request 
for  fiscal  year  1974  may  be  inadequate 
to  permit  operating  these  plants  at 
planned  power  levels.  Additionally,  the 
committee  understands  that  seasonal  or 
short-term  power,  in  excess  of  that  pro- 
vided under  long-term  contracts,  could 
be  made  available  to  the  AEC  at  reason- 
able prices  on  short  notice.  Because  of 
budget  restraints  in  the  peist,  the  AEC 
has  had  to  forego  buying  electrical  en- 
ergy which  was  available  on  a  short- 
term  basis  which  could  have  produced 
enriched  uranium  at  about  $25  per  unit 
while  the  average  sale  price  la  $38.50  per 
tmit.  Therefore,  the  committee  recom- 
mended this  increase  of  $15  miUlon  to 
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assure  adequate  fimding  of  the  planned 
power  procvirements  and  to  permit  the 
Commission  to  take  advantage  of  short- 
term  power  purchases  at  reasonable 
prices  as  they  become  available. 

CIVILXAN     NCCLEAR    REACTOR    DEVELOPMKHT 

During  the  hearings  on  the  proposed 
authorization  bill,  the  committee  received 
information  concerning  the  current 
status  of  the  electiic  power  industry  and 
nuclear  powerplants.  The  Information  on 
the  status  of  the  nuclear  powerplants 
showed  that  as  of  March  1973  there  were 
30  operable  plants  having  a  cumulative 
rating  of  approximately  15.5  million  kilo- 
watts. Sixty  nuclear  powerplants,  having 
a  cumulative  rating  of  approximately 
53.7  million  kilowatts  were  under  con- 
struction, and  75  more  plants  with  a  total 
rating  of  78.6  million  kilowatts  were  on 
order.  This  amounts  to  a  total  of  165 
plants  having  an  estimated  capacity  of 
147.8  million  kilowatts.  This  is  to  be  com- 
pared with  a  total  installed  capacity  at 
this  time  of  all  types  of  electric  power- 
plants  of  about  350  million  kilowatts. 
Commitments  by  the  electric  power  in- 
dustry within  the  United  States  for  these 
powerplants  total  $50  billion  In  capital 
cost.  This  figure  is  increased  to  $250  bil- 
lion if  the  cost  of  the  fuel  and  other  op- 
erating expenses  over  the  life  of  the  plant 
are  included. 

As  you  know,  our  supplies  of  natural 
gas  and  oil  are  limited.  Moreover,  the  use 
of  our  supply  of  coal  is  currently  re- 
stricted by  environmental  considera- 
tions. In  view  of  the  Nation's  increasing 
reliance  on  nuclear  power  as  one  of  our 
few  domestic  sources  of  energy,  the  com- 
mittee recommended  an  increase  of  $7 
million  for  the  continued  development 
of  alternate  concepts  to  the  present  gen- 
eration of  light  water  nuclear  reactors. 
This  sum  would  increase  the  amounts 
being  spent  on  developing  the  high  tem- 
perature gas  reactor,  the  thorium  utiliza- 
tion program,  and  the  gas  cooled  fast  re- 
actor concept,  and  would  continue  work 
on  the  molten  salt  breeder  reactor  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1874. 

In  view  of  our  limited  resources  of 
natural  uranium,  and  a  projected  serious 
imbalance-of-payments  problem  arising 
from  the  necessity  of  importing  fuel,  the 
committee  also  recommended  authoriza- 
tion of  $2  million  to  commence  planning 
for  a  second  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  re- 
actor demonstration  plant.  It  seems  clear 
that  a  second  demonstration  plant  will 
be  needed  to  assure  timely  development 
of  reliable  and  economic  fast  bi-eeder 
reactors. 

APPLIES  ENlntCT  TECHNOLOGY 

The  committee  recommended  an  in- 
crease of  $10.6  million,  to  $18.6  million, 
for  AECs  applied  energy  technology  pro- 
gram. The  President's  second  energy 
message  m  April  of  this  yeai-  continued 
to  recognize  that  the  scientific  talent 
and  facilities  of  the  AEC's  national  lab- 
oratories represent  a  vital  national  asset 
since  they  can  be  utilized  in  defining 
solutions  to  our  national  energy  dilemma 
in  all  areas. 

Of  the  $10.6  million  increase,  approxi- 
mately $6  million  wiU  be  added  to  the 
Commission's  activities  In  general  energy- 
development.  This  category  includes 
work  in  the  areas  of  energy  transmis- 
sion and  storage  and  programs  for  the 


dev^opment  of  geotbermal  and  solar 

energy. 

The  committee  also  recommended  the 
addition  of  $3.7  mlllimi  for  the  continu- 
ation of  certain  isotopes  development 

technology  programs  including  the  pro- 
duction of  isotopes  for  medical  purposes. 
AEC  had  plarmed  to  cancel  these  pro- 
gi-ams.  However,  the  committef  felt  they 
should  be  restored  so  that  these  import- 
ant research  efforts  directed  towai'd  im- 
proving our  health  and  environment 
could  be  continued. 

CONTROLLES  THEKMONCCLEAR  RESEARCH 

A  combination  of  factors  has  made  it 
imperative  that  the  United  States  con- 
tinue to  explore  and  develop  all  possible 
energy  souices.  This  Is  particularly  tnie 
for  those  sources  which  do  not  contribute 
siguificantb'  to  the  pollution  problem. 
With  the  exception  of  the  breeder  reac- 
tor, it  appears  that  fusion  reactois  will 
be  the  only  nonfossU  energy  source  now 
under  research  which  may  be  capable 
of  contributing  the  great  amounts  of  en- 
ergy needed  in  the  future  to  maintain  the 
health  and  economic  well-being  of  the 
country.  Continued  and  increased  de- 
pendence on  foreign  fossil  fuels  can  have 
a  significant  adverse  impact  on  the  econ- 
omy and  on  our  standard  of  living. 
The  AEC  is  supporting  two  fusion  pro- 
grams. The  magnetic  confinement  pro- 
gram has  been  underway  since  the  early 
1950's.  The  laser-pellet  fusion  progi'am 
was  begun  in  1962  and  had  been  a  com- 
paratively minor  research  effort  until 
a  few  years  ago. 

The  committee  continues  to  support  a 
realistically  increased  research  and  de- 
velopment program  in  magnetic  confine- 
ment which  would  be  directly  related  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  difficulties  and  po- 
tential benefits  which  lie  ahead.  There- 
fore, the  committee  recommended  au- 
thorization of  $53  million  for  operating 
expenses  of  the  controlled  thermonuclear 
research  program  In  fiscal  year  1974.  Ttiis 
is  an  increase  of  $8.5  million  over  the 
AEC's  request.  The  Increased  funding 
should  permit  an  acceleration  of  the 
program  effort  in  several  significant 
areas  to  exploit  recent  advances  in  our 
knowledge. 

WCAI>ONS 

The  committee  was  also  aware  of  the 
need  for  fiscal  restraint.  In  this  regard, 
it  recommended  the  elimination  of  ad- 
vanced engineei'lng  development  pro- 
grams for  two  new  atomic  aitillery 
shells — $15  milhon — and  a  general  re- 
duction of  $35  million  in  other  weapons 
activities.  This  reduction,  coupled  with 
the  elimination  of  associated  production 
facilities  which  I  shall  describe  later  and 
the  denial  of  $80  million  for  another 
classified  weapons  facility  which  is  also 
referred  to  later  results  in  a  total  re- 
duction of  $142  million  In  nuclear  weap- 
ons efforts. 

CONSTRUCTION    FUNDS 

With  regard  to  the  plant  and  capital 
equipment  portion  of  the  budget,  con- 
tained in  section  lOlib)  of  the  bill,  a 
total  of  $688,305,000  is  recommended. 
This  is  a  reduction  of  $90,995,000  from 
the  amount  requested  by  the  AEC.  The 
bill  authorizes  $145,225,000  for  new  con- 
struction projects.  $172,300,000  for  capi- 
tal equipment  not  related  to  construc- 
tion,  and  $370,780,000  in  increases  in 


authorization  for  previously  authorized 
projects. 

The  major  changes  recommended  in 
this  area  are  an  $80  million  reduction 
for  certain  classified  facilities  and  a  de- 
nial for  a  request  for  $12  million  for  pro- 
duction facilities  for  two  new  atomic 
artillery  sheUs.  I  should  stiess  that  the 
committee's  recommendations  in  the 
weapons  aiea  do  not.  in  our  judgment, 
impair  the  national  secuiity. 

The  committee  also  recommended  the 
addition  of  $2.5  million  for  modifica- 
tions to  the  Transient  Reactor  Test  Fa- 
cility consistent  with  the  increased  em- 
phasis on  the  fast  reactor  safety  pro- 
gram. 

Sections  102,  103,  and  l'>4  of  the  bill 
set  forth  certain  limitations  regarding 
the  application  of  tlie  funds  authorized 
by  tills  bill.  These  are  similar  to  pro- 
visions incorporated  in  previous  author- 
ization acts.  However,  this  year,  the  com- 
mittee recommended  the  addition  of  two 
new  subsections  in  section  102  which 
would  clarify  the  AEC's  authority  to 
incur  obligations  beyond  amounts  spe- 
cifically set  out  for  each  line  Item  con- 
struction pi-oject. 

As  I  mentioned  eailier.  section  105 
contains  the  amendments  to  prior  year 
acts  which  provide  for  additional  au- 
thorization of  previously  authorized 
projects. 

Section  106  provides  for  rascission  of 
two  previously  authorized  projects  which 
are  no  longer  necessary.  The  total  au- 
thorization for  tliose  two  projects  was 
$2.75  million  of  which  $500,000  was  ap- 
plied to  reduce  ttie  new  obligational  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1972  and  $750,000 
is  being  so  applied  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974  budget. 

CONCLUSION 

These  are  the  highlights  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  President.  The  joint  committee  be- 
lieves that  this  bill  provides  for  the  min- 
imum authorization  necessary  to  effec- 
tively carry  out  the  essential  programs 
and  activities  of.  the  Commission.  Mi'. 
President,  this  is  a  sound  and  caief ully 
considered  bill  and  I  urge  its  favorable 
consideration. 

We  had  extensive  hearings  in  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energj*.  The  bill 
has  been  cleared  on  both  sides  and  there 
is  no  objection  to  it  as  far  as  I  know.  I 
am  ready  to  answer  questions  if  anyone 
has  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  t)e  no 
ameiKlment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  readii^,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mi*.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  this  vote  be 
taken  tomorrow  at  9:30  ajn.,  and  that 
rule  xn  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  be  vitiated  at  this 
time  and  that  we  proceed  with  the  call 
of  the  roll.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  rule  xn  will  be  suspended  and 
the  order  for  the  roUcall  will  be  vitiated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  resolve  the  confusion,  I  renew  the 
original  unanimous-consent  request  that 
we  vote  at  9:30  tomorrow  morning  and 
that  rule  XII  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  routine  morning  business  trans- 
acted today  is  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  by  unanimous  consent. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  today  signed 
the  enrolled  bill  (S.  1386)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  saline  water  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  had  previously  been 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  June  21, 1973,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  enrolled  bill  (S.  1386)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  saline  water  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

PxoposEO  Donation  of  Certain  Surplus 
Property 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Legislative  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  the  Navy,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  on  the  intention  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  to  donate  certain 
surplus  property  to  the  Warren  County 
Chapter  of  the  National  Railway  Historical 
Society,  Warrenton,  N.C.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


Proposed  Legislation  From  Department  or 
THE  Air  Force 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  sections  2734a(a) 
and  2734b (a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  for  settlement  under  interna- 
tional agreements,  of  certain  claims  incident 
to  the  noncomtoat  activities  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
Report  of  Small  Business  AoMiNiSTRATiotr 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Small 
Business  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  that  Administra- 
tion, for  calendar  year  1972  (with  accom- 
panying reports) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Proposed   Legislation    From    Secretary 
OF  Commerce 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  further  amend  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  of  1970,  as  amended,  to  authorize 
the  President  to  prohibit  or  curtaU  the  ex- 
portation of  articles,  commodities,  or  prod- 
ucts from  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banlcing,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

Report   of   Federal   Communications 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  of  that  Commission, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1972  (with 
an  accompanying  report) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
Proposed  Amendment  of  Concession  Con- 
tract IN  Grand  Canyon  National  Park, 

Ariz. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  proposed  amendment  to  a  conces- 
sion contract  in  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park,  Ariz,  (with  accompanying  papers). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Report  of  Attorney  General 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  his  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  1972  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  : 

A  Joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Colorado.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  No.   14 

"Whereas,  Gasoline  dlesel,  and  propane 
fuel  are  in  perilously  short  supply  through- 
out Colorado  and  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and 
a  worsening  of  the  shortages  in  these  fuels 
is  vlrtuaUy  inevitable:  and 

"Whereas,  Agriculture  is  one  of  the  key- 
stones of  the  economies  of  this  state  and  the 
entire  nation,  and,  at  this  time  of  year,  the 
consumption  of  fuel  by  the  agricultural  sec- 
tor of  the  economy  reaches  a  peak  level;  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  very  likely  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  allocate  most  fuels  that  are  in 
short  supply  on  a  priority  basis  according  to 
relevant  need;  and 

"Whereas,  It  Ls  most  important  that  suffi- 
cient fuels  be  allocated  to  the  agricultural 
sector  of  the  economy  in  order  that  the 
people  of  this  nation  may  be  adequately  sup- 
plied with  food  and  clothing;  now,  there- 
fore. 


"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Forty- 
ninth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Col- 
orado, the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring herein:  That  the  General  Assembly 
hereby  memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  take  all  appropriate  action 
within  its  pK>wer  to  insure  that  the  agricul- 
tural sector  of  the  economy  is  allocated  suffi- 
cient fuel  to  perfco'm  its  vital  national  func- 
tion. 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  copies  ol 
this  Memorial  be  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Interior,  the 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Oil  Policy  Com- 
mittee, the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  and  each  member 
of  Congress  from  Colorado." 

Resolutions  of  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

"Resolutions 
"Memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  To  Investigate  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's   Prosecution    of    Five    Irish    Resi- 
dents   of    New    York    Before    a    Federal 
Grand  Jury  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of    Representatives    respectfully    urges   the 
Congress   of   the   United   States   to   investi- 
gate   the   Justice   Department's   prosecution 
of  five  Irish  residents  of  New  York  before 
a  federal  grand  jury  In  Texas  as  to  the  vio- 
lation of  the  constitutional  rights  of  these 
five    United    States    residents;     and    be    it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  each  member 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

"House  of  Representatives,  adopted,  June 
13,  1973." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"House    Concurrent    Resolution    No.    18 
"Memorializing    Congress    of    the    devastat- 
ing effect  on  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
of  U.S.  Public  Law  No.  92-€03,  relating  to 
title   19  of  the  Social  Services  Act 
"Whereas,  the  communities  of  the  State 
of     New     Hampshire     maintain     numerous 
nursing,  convalescent,  homes  for  the  aged, 
hospital  and  similar  facilities;  and 

"Whereas,  these  commimities  are  limited 
in  both  the  financial  support  that  they  can 
provide  and  the  avallabUity  of  professional 
and    semi-professional    personnel;    and 

"Whereas,  the  requirements  of  the 
United  States  Public  Law  92-603,  relating 
to  Title  19  of  the  Social  Services  Act,  when 
it  becomes  effective  on  January  1,  1974, 
would  place  a  difficult  if  not  impossible 
burden  on  most  of  these  communities;  and 
"Whereas,  due  to  the  mandatory  staffing, 
funding,  changes  required  in  the  physical 
plant,  and  the  maintaining  of  the  necessary 
records,  shall  mean  the  possible  loss  of 
some  of  these  facilities  to  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire;  Now  Therefore, 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  in  General  Court  Con- 
vened : 

"That  the  provisions  of  U.S.  Public  Law 
92-603  l>e  modified  by  the  United  States 
Congress  to  take  into  consideration  the 
non-availability  of  professional  personnel 
as  required  by  this  law  in  small  communi- 
ties such  as  those  that  comprise  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  and  the  other  facets  of 
the  Iaw  that  would  make  it  virtually  im- 
possible for  such  small  communities  to 
meet. 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  certified 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  by 
the  secretary  of  state  to  members  of  the 
New    Hampshire    congressional    delegation. 
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the  clerk  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
clerk  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  with  amendments: 

S.  37.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of  1921  to  require  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate  for  appoint- 
ments to  Director  and  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (Rept. 
No.  93-237). 

By  Mr.  COTTON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce: 

S.  2047.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  a 
Federal  payment  for  the  planning  of  a 
transit  line  In  the  median  of  the  Dulles  Air- 
port Road  and  for  a  feasibility  study  of  rapid 
transit  to  Friendship  International  Airport 
(Rept.  No.  93-236).  Placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  896.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses   (Rept.  No.  93-238). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  East- 
land) ,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Mitchell  A.  Newberger,  of  Florida,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  Middle  District  of  Flor- 
ida; and 

Victor  R.  Ortega,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  New  Mexico. 

The  above  nominations  were  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  nominations 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Timothy  F.  Cleary,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission. 

The  above  nomination  was  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  nomination 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  ALLEN: 

S.  2046.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Helkki 
Tapani  Rika.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COTTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

S.  2047.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  a 
Federal  payment  for  the  planning  of  a 
transit  line  in  the  median  of  the  Dulles  Air- 
port Road  and  for  a  feasibUity  study  of  rapid 
transit  to  Friendship  International  Airport. 
Placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  COTTON  (by  request) : 

S.  2048.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  to  extend  its  application  to  the  direct 
sale  of  natural  gas  In  interstate  commerce, 
and  to  provide  that  provisions  of  the  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  certain  sales  in  interstate  com- 


merce. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rib- 
icoFF.  and  Mr.  Metcalv)  : 

S.  2049.  A  bill  to  revise  and  restate  certain 
functions  and  duties  of  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
ByMr.  JAVITS: 

S.  2050.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Domestic  En- 
terprise Bank  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  employment  and  business  opportunities  in 
urban  and  rural  areas,  to  assist  and  promote 
job  opportunities  in  business  threatened 
foreign  innports  or  technological  obsolescence, 
and  for  the  construction  of  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income housing  projects.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 

S.J.  Res.  127.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  transfer  the 
United  States  ship  CoTistitution  to  the 
Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  COTTON  (by  request) : 

S.  2048.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  to  extend  its  application  to  the 
direct  sale  of  natural  gas  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  to  provide  that  pro- 
visions of  the  act  shall  not  apply  to  cer- 
tain sales  in  interstate  commerce.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, by  request  of  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Act  to 
extend  its  application  to  the  direct  sale 
of  natural  gas  in  interstate  commerce, 
and  to  provide  that  provisions  of  the  act 
shall  not  apply  to  certain  sales  in 
interstate  commerce. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  this  bill  and  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  15, 1973. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  accordance  with 
today's  Presidential  Message  on  Energy,  I 
am  enclosing  a  proposed  bill  "To  amend  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  to  extend  Its  application 
to  the  direct  sale  of  natural  gas  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  to  provide  that  provisions  of 
the  Act  shall  not  apply  to  certain  sales  In 
interstate  commerce." 

We  recommend  that  It  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee  and  that  it  be 
enacted. 

Natural  gas,  which  currently  satisfies  32 
percent  of  our  basic  energy  needs,  is  our 
cleanest  burning  fuel.  On  combustion,  it 
emits  far  less  particulates  and  sulfur  oxides 
than  any  other  fossil  fuel.  In  some  areas,  it 
is  the  only  fuel  that  can  be  burned  in  any 
quantity  without  significantly  violating  air 
quality  standards  and  hazarding  health. 

Regrettably,  however,  natural  gas  is  in  the 
shortest  supply  of  all  our  domestic  fuels. 
For  the  past  5  years,  we  have  consumed 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  we  have  found 
and  added  to  our  inventories.  During  the 
past  year,  16  of  the  Nation's  largest  inter- 
state pipelines  were  unable  to  provide  enough 
gas  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  customers.  In 
many    communities   today,    families    cannot 


obtain  clean,  efficient  gas  to  heat  their  homes 
or  apartments. 

When  the  Natural  Gas  Act  was  passed  in 
1938,  it  is  very  questionable  that  Congress 
intended  for  producers  of  natural  gas  to  be 
regulated  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
But  a  Supreme  Court  decision  in  1954  re- 
quired the  Federal  Power  Commission  to 
regulate  the  sales  of  independent  producers 
in  interstate  commerce.  The  history  of  well- 
head price  regulation  since  that  decision  has 
been  replete  with  Indecision,  delay,  and  In- 
appropriate policies,  all  of  which  are  now 
bearing  fruit  in  the  gas  shortages  and  market 
distortions  which  are  patently  harmful  to  the 
consumer,  to  the  U.S.  economy,  and  to  the 
cause  of  clean  air  in  our  major  cities. 

The  natural  gas  shortages  does  not  result 
from  Inadequate  domestic  energy  resources. 
Geologists  estimate  that  we  have  sufficient 
undeveloped  energy  resources  to  last  for  sev- 
eral decades.  Instead,  the  shortages  result 
from  the  Federal  Power  Commission  estab- 
lishing prices  for  natural  gas  which  are  so 
low — in  many  cases  well  below  the  prices  for 
other,  more  polluting  fuels — that  demand  has 
been  artificially  stimulated  and  the  explora- 
tion and  development  required  to  develop 
new  supplies  to  satisfy  rapidly  expanding 
demand  have  been  discouraged.  These  forces 
have  inexorably  led  to  the  shortages  which 
we  are  now  experiencing. 

In  order  to  stimulate  the  development  of 
our  domestic  natural  gas  resources,  the  en- 
closed legislation  would  exempt  from  the 
Federal  Power  Commission's  regulation  the 
sale  of  natural  gas  dedicated  for  the  first 
time  to  interstate  commerce  or  rededicated 
upon  expiration  of  an  existing  contract  on  or 
after  April  15,  1973,  or  produced  from  wells 
commenced  on  or  after  April  15,  1973.  This 
action  will  permit  natural  gas  prices  to  seek 
their  competitive  level,  in  a  proper  relation 
to  the  prices  of  other  fuels.  Competitive  pric- 
ing will  stimulate  the  exploration  and  devel- 
opment of  our  vast  domestic  natural  gas 
resources.  Over  time,  market  mechanisms  will 
also  reallocate  supplies  of  this  clean  premium 
fuel  to  the  most  efficient  and  highest-priority 
uses. 

The  President  is  mindful  that  in  a  time 
of  shortage, .  prices  can  temporarily  be  bid 
above  long-term  competitive  levels.  Should 
this  happen,  it  would  pose  an  unnecessary, 
albeit  temporary,  burden  on  the  consumer. 
To  protect  against  this  possibility,  the  en- 
closed legislation  gives  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  the  authority  for  3  years  after  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  to  impose  ceilings  on 
the  prices  of  new  gas  supplies  if  he  deems  this 
necessary.  It  is  expected  that  after  3  years 
sufficient  new  supplies  of  natural  gas  will  be 
elicited  so  that  the  natural  forces  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  will  keep  prices  at  competi- 
tive levels. 

In  addition  to  inadequate  overall  supplies 
Inefficient  ways.  Large  quantities  of  the  nat- 
ural gas  have  led  to  its  use  in  careless  and 
ineffllcent  ways.  Large  quantities  of  the  nat- 
ural gas  used  in  this  country  is  consumed 
under  large  Industrial  and  utility  boilers — 
where  other  fuels  could  be  used  equally  as 
well.  So  whUe  some  homeowners  are  forced 
to  do  without  natural  gas  and  to  employ 
more  expensive  alternatives,  large  quantities 
of  gas  are  being  consumed  inefficiently  large- 
ly because  of  its  cheap  price.  The  homeowner 
suffers,  the  economy  suffers,  and  the  en- 
vironment suffers. 

To  assist  in  correcting  this  problem,  the 
enclosed  legislation  will  give  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  jurisdiction  over  rates  of 
the  direct  Industrial  sales  of  the  interstate 
pipelines.  This  will  allow  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  adjust  these  industrial  rates, 
where  necessary,  to  reflect  the  value  of  this 
premium  fuel.  This  will  encourage  an  early 
reallocation  of  natiiral  gas  to  premium  uses, 
and  will  more  equitably  distribute  the  bur- 
den of  paying  for  the  new,  more  expensive 
supplies  of  gas.  This  provision  of  the  legis- 
lation will  further  protect  the  homeowners 
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from  sharp  price  Increases  for  this  essential 
service. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  has  authority  over  the  Importa- 
tion and  exportation  of  natural  gas.  When 
this  provision  was  Included  In  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  In  the  1930"s.  this  country  was  al- 
most totally  self-sullicient  in  energy  and  in 
fact  enjoyed  substantial  spare  producing 
capacity.  Today,  the  situation  Is  quite  dif- 
ferent. Last  year  approximately  4  percent 
of  our  natural  gas  I'.eeds  and  30  percent 
of  our  petroleum  needs  came  from  foreign 
sources  and  most  estimates  show  further 
Increass  in  our  dependency  on  foreign  sup- 
plies In  the  near  future.  With  the  Increas- 
ing dependence  of  this  Nation  on  energy 
imports.  It  is  essential  that  the  authority  to 
approve  Imports  or  exports  of  all  energy 
forms  be  consolidated  In  the  Executive 
Branch.  The  attached  legislation,  therefore, 
removes  the  Federal  Power  Commission's  au- 
thority over  natural  gas  Imports  and  ex- 
ports. 

I  would  urge  that  Congress  consider  care- 
fully and  act  with  great  dispatch  on  the 
legislation  which  Is  enclosed.  The  highest 
of  priorities  must  be  established  for  restor- 
ing rationality  and  balance  to  the  market 
for  natural  gas,  and  of  again  achieving  an 
equilibrium  between  demand  and  supply  for 
this  premium  fuel. 

Our  present  situation  results  from  past 
regulations  and  practices.  Each  day  of  delay 
will  see  the  natural  gas  shortage  worsen  and 
will  further  compound  the  distortions  and 
Inequities  which  we  already  witness.  The 
enclosed  legislation  offers  the  best  chance 
of  solving  the  gas  shortage  In  the  quickest 
possible  time  and  at  the  least  cost  to  the 
consvuner.  I  am  convinced  that  unless  this 
legislation  Is  enacted,  we  will  see  further 
shortages,  higher  prices  to  the  consumer, 
and  less  reliable  svipplles.  I  strongly  urge 
that  Congress  enact  this  legislation. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  be  In  accord  with  the  President's  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  WHrrAKEH, 
Acting  Secretary  of  tHe  Interior. 

S.  2048 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  That  Section  1(b)  of  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply 
to  the  transportation  of  natiiral  gas  in  Inter- 
state commerce,  to  the  sale  in  interstate  com- 
merce of  natural  gas  for  domestic,  conuner- 
clal,  Industrial,  or  any  other  use,  and  to 
natural  gas  companies  engaged  in  such  trans- 
portation or  sale,  but  shall  not  apply  to  any 
other  transportation  or  sale  of  natural  gas 
or  to  the  local  distribution  of  natural  gas  or 
to  the  facilities  used  for  such  distribution  or 
to  the  production  or  gathering  of  natural  gas 
or  to  the  sale  of  natural  gas  dedicated  for 
the  first  time  to  interstate  commerce  or  re- 
dedlcated  upon  expiration  of  an  existing 
contract  on  or  after  April  15,  1973,  or  pro- 
duced from  wells  commenced  on  or  after 
April  15,  1973,  for  domestic,  commercial.  In- 
dustrial or  any  other  use,  by  any  person,  pro- 
vided that  person  Is  not  engaged  In  the  trans- 
portation of  natural  gas  In  Interstate  com- 
merce." 

Sec.  2.  Section  2(6)  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  Is  amended  striking  the  last  two  words 
and  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"subject  to  the  exception  in  Section  1(b) 
above." 

Sec.  3.  Section  2  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  Ls 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(10)  'Affiliate'  of  another  person  means 
any  person  directly  or  Indirectly  controlling, 


controlled  by,  or  under  common  control  with 
such  other  person." 

Sec.  4.  Section  3  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  from  the  first  sen- 
tence "or  Import  any  natural  gas  from  a 
foreign  country"  and  by  striking  from  the 
second  sentence  "or  importation." 

Sec.  5.  Section  4(e)  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Provided,  however. 
That  the  Commission  shall  have  no  power 
to  deny,  In  whole  or  In  part,  that  portion  of 
the  rates  and  charges  made,  demanded,  or 
received  by  any  natural  gas  company  for  or 
In  connection  with  the  purchase  of  natural 
gas  exempt  from  the  Act  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 1(b)  except  to  the  extent  that  the  rates 
or  charges  made,  demanded  or  received  for 
natural  gas  by  an  affiliate  of  the  purchasing 
natural  gas  company  exceed  those  made,  de- 
manded or  received  by  persons  not  affiliated 
with  the  purchasing  natural  gas  company. 
Provided,  further.  That  the  Commission 
shall  have  no  power  to  deny.  In  whole  or  In 
part,  that  portion  of  the  rates  or  charges 
made,  demanded  or  received  by  any  natural 
gas  company  for  natural  gas  produced  from 
the  properties  of  that  company  from  wells 
commenced  on  or  after  April  15.  1973,  except 
to  the  extent  that  the  rates  or  charges  made, 
demanded  or  received  exceed  those  made,  de- 
manded or  received  for  natural  gas  by  per- 
sons not  affiliated  with  the  purchasing  natu- 
ral gas  company." 

Sec.  6.  Section  5(a)  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  "Provided,  however.  That 
the  Commission  shall  have  no  power  to  deny. 
In  whole  or  In  part,  that  portion  of  the  rates 
and  charges  made,  demanded,  or  received  by 
any  natural  gas  company  for  or  In  connec- 
tion with  the  purchase  of  natviral  gas  exempt 
from  the  Act  pursuant  to  Section  1  (b) ,  except 
to  the  extent  that  the  rates  or  charges  made, 
demanded  or  received  for  natural  gas  by 
an  affiliate  of  the  purchasing  natural  gas 
company  exceed  those  made,  demanded  or 
received  by  persons  not  affiliated  with  the 
purchasing  natural  gas  company.  Provided, 
further.  That  the  Commission  shall  have  no 
power  to  deny,  in  whole  or  in  part,  that 
portion  of  the  rates  or  charges  made, 
demanded  or  received  by  any  natural  gas 
company  for  natvuul  gas  produced  from 
the  properties  of  the  company  from  wells 
commenced  on  or  after  April  15,  1973,  except 
to  the  extent  that  the  rates  or  charges  made, 
demanded  or  received  exceed  those  made, 
demanded  or  received  for  natural  gas  by 
persons  not  affiliated  with  the  purchasing 
natural  gas  company.  Provided,  further. 
That  the  Commission  sbaU  have  no  power 
to  order  a  decrease  In  the  rate  or  charge 
made,  demanded  or  received  for  the  sale  of 
natural  gas  by  any  person  not  engaged  In  the 
transportation  of  natural  gas  In  Interstate 
commerce  or  by  any  affiliate  of  such  person. 
If  such  rate  or  charge  shall  have  been  pre- 
viously determined  to  be  Just  and  reasonable, 
such  determination  being  final  and  no  longer 
subject  to  Judicial  review." 

Sec.  7.  Section  24  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
is  renumbered  Section  25  and  a  new  Section 
24  Is  added  as  follows : 

In  order  to  protect  the  Interests  of  x>n- 
sumers,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized for  3  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  to  monitor  the  well- 
head prices  of  natural  gas  sales  exempted 
In  Section  1(b)  hereof,  and  If  necessary  to 
establish  ceilings  as  to  the  future  rates  of 
and  charges  for  such  sales.  In  determining 
whether  to  establish  such  ceilings  and  In  set- 
ting the  level  of  such  ceilings,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  the  following  factors  Into  ac- 
counts— 

(a)  The  current  and  projected  price  of 
other  fuels  at  the  point  of  utilization,  ad- 
Justed  to  reflect  a  comparable  beating  value; 

(b)  The  premium  nature  of  natural  gas 
and  its  environmental  superiority  over  many 
other  fuels; 


(c)  Current  and  projected  prices  for  the 
Importation  of  liquefied  natiural  gas  and  the 
manufacture  of  synthetic  gaseous  fuels;  and, 

(d)  The  adequacy  of  these  prices  to  pro- 
vide necessary  incentive  for  exploration  and 
production  of  domestic  reserves  of  natural 
gas  and  the  efficient  end-use  of  such  sup- 
plies. 

The  Secretary  may  raise  or  remove  any 
ceiling  imposed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Section  If  he  determines  the  bases  for  the 
Imposition  of  ceilings  have  changed  or  no 
longer  exist.  Any  ceiling  Imposed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Section  will  terminate  3 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec  8.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Nat- 
ural Gas  Supply  Act  of  1973." 


By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RiBicoFF,  and  Mr.  Metcalf)- 
S.  2049.  A  bill  to  revise  and  restate  cer- 
tain functions  and  duties  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

ACCOtTNTINO    AND    AtTDITINO    ACT    OF     1973 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself.  Senator  Ribicoff  and  Sen- 
ator Metcalf,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
Comptroller  General.  I  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference  the  Accounting 
and  Auditing  Act  of  1973,  which  is  de- 
signed to  strengthen  and  update  the  au- 
thority and  functions  of  the  General 
Accoimting  Office  so  that  it  may  more 
effectively  carry  out  its  general  statu- 
tory responsibilities. 

This  bill  is  similar  in  many  respects 
to  a  measure  introduced  in  the  91st  and 
92d  Congresses  by  Senator  Ribicoff, 
which  passed  the  Senate  unanimously 
during  the  91st  Congress;  and  contains 
provisions  similar  to  S.  2702  which  I  in- 
troduced in  the  92d  Congress. 

As  the  agent  of  Congress,  the  GAO 
serves  as  a  vital  resource  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  Its  primary  function  is  to 
obtain,  analyze,  and  present  through  its 
audit,  review,  and  reporting  activities  in- 
formation necessary  to  enable  Congress 
to  legislate  more  effectively. 

The  statutory  responsibilities  of  the 
GAO  in  terms  of  providing  assistance  to 
Congress  were  expanded  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1970  (Pub- 
lic Law  91-510) .  Among  other  duties  im- 
posed upon  GAO,  that  act  requires  the 
Comptroller  General  to: 

Cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  in  develop- 
ing, establishing,  and  maintaining 
standard  classifications  of  programs,  ac- 
tivities, and  transactions  of  Federal 
agencies; 

Review  and  analyze  the  results  of  Gov- 
ernment programs,  including  the  making 
of  cost  benefit  studies,  at  the  request  of 
either  House  of  Congress  or  any  con- 
gressional committee; 

Have  available  in  GAO  employees  who 
are  expert  in  analyzing  and  conducting 
cost  benefit  studies  of  Government  pro- 
grams; 

Assist  congressional  committees  in 
analyzing  cost-benefit  studies  furnished 
by  Federal  agencies; 

Explain  to,  tuid  discuss  with,  congies- 
sional  committees  or  their  staffs,  GAO 
reports  which  would  be  of  assistance  in 
connection  with  the  committee's  con- 
sideration of  legislation — including  ap- 
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proprlations  measures — or  its  reviews  of 
Federal  programs  and  activities; 

Furnish  copies  of  GAO  reports  to  the 
Congress  to  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
r.iittees  on  Appropriations  and  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  other  interested 
committees;  tind 

Transmit  to  all  congressional  commit- 
tees and  Members  of  Congress  periodic 
lists  of  GAO  reports  issued,  and  to  fur- 
nish copies  of  reports  upon  request. 

In  addition  to  its  audit,  review,  in- 
vestigative, and  certain  other  activities, 
the  GAO  is  required  to  settle  and  adjust 
claims  by  and  against  the  Government 
including  the  settlement  of  accounts  of 
accountable  officers,  and  to  determine  the 
legality  of  expenditures  or  proposed  ex- 
penditures of  appropriated  funds. 

In  order  to  better  perform  his  func- 
tions, the  Comptroller  General  has  rec- 
ommended the  statutory  changes  incor- 
porated in  this  bill.  They  are  designed  to 
update  certain  auditing  functions,  and 
they  should  solve  two  problems  which 
have  been  of  great  concern  to  me  and 
other  Members  of  the  Congress  during 
the  past  several  years.  One  concerns  ac- 
cess to  information  from  the  executive 
agencies,  and  the  other  allows  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  seek  court  enforce- 
ment of  his  rulings  and  determinations 
when  he  differs  with  the  Attorney 
General. 

ACCESS    TO    INFORMATION 

Comptroller  General  Staats  testified 
recently  at  hearings  on  executive  priv- 
ilege before  three  Senate  subcommittees 
that  he  believes  "it  is  self-evident  that 
the  GAO,  as  an  oversight  arm  of  the 
Congress,  caimot  be  effective  if  it  does 
not  have  full  access  to  records,  informa- 
tion, and  documents  pertaining  to  the 
subject  matter  of  an  audit  or  review." 
Yet,  the  Comptroller  General  testified, 
much  information  has  been  deliberately 
withheld  from  the  GAO  by  executive 
agencies  during  the  past  several  years. 
I  will  insert  at  the  end  of  these  remarks 
a  list  of  some  of  these  incidents  which 
has  been  supplied  by  the  Comptroller 
General. 

In  his  testimony,  Comptroller  General 
Staats  referred  to  two  problems  he  has 
encountered  in  obtaining  full  informa- 
tion from  the  Executive.  One  of  these  is 
an  overextension  of  the  doctrine  of  exe- 
cutive privilege  by  certain  executive 
branch  officials,  and  the  other  is  what 
he  termed  "agency  privilege"  whereby 
executive  officials  "refuse  to  furnish  us 
particular  records  or  documents  which 
they  do  not  consider  appropriate  for  our 
review." 

Mr.  President,  in  my  own  experience 
as  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights,  I  once 
requested  certain  documents  from  the 
Department  of  the  Army  regarding  mili- 
tary surveillance  of  civilians.  The  officer 
in  charge  of  that  operation  refused  my 
request,  saying  that  the  documents 
would  be  of  no  use  to  the  subcommittee. 
To  my  mind,  that  was  an  assertion  of 
what  the  Comptroller  General  referred 
to  as  "agency  privilege." 

As  to  executive  privilege,  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  testified  that  it  has  not 
been  exercised  as  such  with  respect  to 
providing  Information  to  GAO  directly. 
However,  he  said  that  the  use  of  execu- 


tive privilege  by  the  President  has  com- 
plicated the  problem  of  access  to  infor- 
mation. Mr.  Staats  testified: 

Particularly  disturbing  is  the  fact  that  the 
departments  and  agencies  have  inter- 
preted .  .  .  the  President's  directive  (regard- 
ing the  exercise  of  executive  privilege]  to  be 
not  limited  to  the  specific  requests  which 
prompted  the  exercise  of  executive  prlvUege 
but  rather  as  a  standing  directive  that  no 
Internal  working  documents,  detailed  plan- 
ning data,  or  estimates  as  to  future  budget 
requirements  will  be  made  available  to  the 
Congress  or  the  General  Accounting  Office 
without  the  approval  of  higher  authority.  Our 
concern  In  this  respect  Is  supported  by  the 
general  directives  which  were  issued  to  carry 
out  the  President's  policy.  In  other  words, 
agencies  have  become  super  cautious  and 
want  to  run  no  risk  that  either  the  letter  or 
the  spirit  of  the  directives  will  be  violated 
on  an  "across-the-board"  basis.  My  opinion 
is  that  the  President  had  no  such  purpose 
but  the  effect  has  been  nevertheless  to  re- 
quire additional  records  screening,  additional 
referrals  up  the  organizational  hierarchy, 
and  tremendous  delays  in  making  informa- 
tion available  to  us. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  testified, 
"agency  privilege"  does  not  purport  to 
represent  assertions  of  executive  privi- 
lege. He  said  he  was  unaware  of  any 
legal  authority  which  supports  the  ar- 
rogation  of  such  discretion  on  the  part 
of  agency  officials  to  withhold  informa- 
tion. 

Complicating  the  problem  of  the  GAO 
gaining  access  to  information  from  the 
Executive  is  the  lack  of  stringent  en- 
forcement provisions  to  which  the  Comp- 
troller General  can  turn  when  informa- 
tion is  denied  him.  For  this  reason,  the 
bill  I  introduce  today  has  a  provision 
which  would,  in  effect,  cut  off  fimds  to 
an  agency  which  refuses  to  supply  in- 
formation to  which  the  Comptroller 
General  has  a  legal  right  of  access,  and 
it  makes  clear  that  he  has  such  a  right. 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  would  restate  exist- 
ing law  to  make  clear  GAO's  basic  right 
of  access  to  all  information  within  the 
executive  branch  bearing  upon  its  audit 
and  review  responsibilities,  except  where 
otherwise  specifically  provided  by  law, 
and  provides  a  remedy  in  cases  where 
an  executive  agency  refuses,  procrasti- 
nates or  otherwise  fails  to  fully  cooperate 
in  response  to  a  request  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  for  such  information.  It 
would  also  impose  certain  recordkeeping 
requirements  upon  direct  and  indirect 
recipients  of  Federal  funds,  and  provide 
GAO  with  a  right  of  access — enforceable 
under  title  II — to  such  records  for  pur- 
poses of  its  audit  and  review  responsi- 
bilities. GAO  has  this  authority  with 
respect  to  all  grants  to  States  and  under 
numerous  individual  grant  programs. 
This  new  general  authority  will  avoid 
the  need  to  provide  such  authority  in 
each  new  Federal  assistance  program. 

Finally,  section  402  of  title  IV  would 
provide  a  means  of  enforcing  the  Comp- 
troller (jeneral's  right  of  access  to  exe- 
cutive branch  information,  including 
books,  documents,  papers  and  records. 
The  ultimate  remedy  in  cases  of  failure 
to  provide  requested  information  would 
be  a  cutoff  of  funds  available  to  tJi  exec- 
utive unit  under  review  by  the  Comp- 
troller General.  This  remedy  could  be 
invoked  only  after — and  to  the  extent 
that — the  Comptroller   General's   right 


of  access  is  sustained  in  a  declaratory 
judgment  by  a  Federal  three-judge  court. 
In  addition,  it  would  apply  only  at  the 
election  of  the  Comptroller  General,  sub- 
ject to  disapproval  by  either  House  of 
Congress. 

POWER    OF    THE    COMPTROLLER    GENERAL    TO    SUE 

The  second  major  area  which  has  dis- 
turbed me,  and  which  this  bill  is  intended 
to  remedy,  is  the  general  inability  of  the 
Comptroller  General  to  sue  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts  when  his  determinations  dif- 
fer from  those  of  the  Attorney  General. 

At  present,  the  Comptroller  General 
must  be  represented  by  attorneys  of  the 
Justice  Department  if  he  desires  to  bring 
a  suit  to  resolve  the  potential  impasse 
which  arises  under  existing  law  where 
an  executive  agency  appears  unwilling 
to  comply  with  a  determination  by  the 
Comptroller  General  concerning  the  le- 
gality of  the  proposed  use  of  appropriated 
funds.  Since  these  attorneys  are  imder 
the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General, 
who  in  turn  serves  els  the  lawyer  for  the 
executive  branch,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral is  placed  in  a  position  of  being  rep- 
resented by  his  adversary's  counsel. 

This  problem  was  very  forcefully  dem- 
onstrated in  1969  when  the  Comptroller 
General  and  the  Attorney  General  dif- 
fered in  their  opinions  as  to  the  legality 
of  the  so-called  "Philadelphia  Plan" 
which  was  designed  to  promote  minority 
employment  in  the  construction  trades 
in  the  Philadelphia  area  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey. 

The  basic  facts  of  that  dispute  were 
these : 

First.  The  Department  of  Labor  issued 
an  order  requiring  that  major  construc- 
tion contracts  in  the  Philadelphia  area, 
which  were  entered  into  or  financed  by 
the  U.S.  Government,  to  include  com- 
mitments by  the  contractors  to  goals  of 
employment  of  minority  workers  in  spec- 
ified skills  traUes; 

Second.  The  Comptroller  General  is- 
sued a  decision  dated  August  5,  1969,  ad- 
vising the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  he 
considered  the  Philadelphia  Plan  to  be 
in  contravention  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  and  that  he  would  be  required  to 
so  hold  in  passing  upon  the  legality  of 
expenditures  of  appropriated  fiuds  un- 
der contracts  made  subject  to  the  plan; 

Third.  The  Attorney  General  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1969,  Issued  an  opinion  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  advising  him  of  his 
conclusion  that  the  plan  was  not  in  con- 
fiict  with  any  provision  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  that  it  was  authorized  by 
Executive  Order  11246,  and  that  it 
could  be  enforced  in  awarding  Govern- 
ment contracts. 

The  Comptroller  General  subsequently 
testified  during  hearings  on  the  Phila- 
delphia Plan  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Separation  of  Powers, 
of  which  I  am  honored  to  serve  as  chair- 
man, that  in  his  opinion  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  was  the  law  governing  non- 
discrimination in  employment  and  that 
it  overrode  any  administrative  rules,  reg- 
ulations, and  orders  which  conflicted 
with  or  went  beyond  its  provisions. 

The  Attorney  General  obviously  dis- 
agreed with  the  Comptroller  (3eneral,  but 
there  was  no  adequate  way  to  bring  the 
issue  before  the  courts,  where  such  dis- 
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putes  between  the  GAO  and  the  Execu- 
tive belong,  because  of  the  inability  of 
the  Comptroller  General  to  retain  his 
own  council  and  to  initiate  the  action. 
Consequently,  in  the  92d  Congress  I  in- 
troduced S.  2702,  which  would  have 
given  the  Comptroller  General  that  au- 
thority. Title  I  of  the  bill  I  introduce  to- 
day also  provides  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral with  the  power  to  go  into  court. 

Under  title  I.  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral could — unless  the  Congress  disap- 
proves— obtain  prompt  judicial  review  of 
such  controversies  by  institution  of  a 
civil  action  for  declaratory  and  injunc- 
tive relief  before  a  Federal  three-judge 
court,  with  the  right  of  appeal  directly 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

President  Nixon,  In  a  statement  issued 
on  December  22,  1969,  recognized  the 
need  to  provide  for  judicial  determina- 
tion of  such  controversies. 

He  said,  in  part: 

When  rulings  differ  •  •  •  when  the  chief 
legal  officer  of  the  executive  branch  and  the 
chief  watchdog  of  the  Congress  end  up  with 
imposing  views  on  the  same  matter  of  law, 
the  place  for  resolution  of  such  differences,  is 
the  courts — Just  as  It  Is  for  the  resolution  of 
differences  between  private  citizens. 

The  President  took  the  position  that 
legislation  on  this  subject  should — 

*  •  •  permit  prompt  court  review  of  any 
difference  between  legal  opinions  of  the 
Comptroller  General  and  those  of  the  Execu- 
tive, and  •  •  •  permit  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  have  his  own  counsel  (rather  than 
the  Attorney  General)  to  represent  him  in 
such  cases. 

He  also  stated: 

I  wish  to  assure  the  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic of  this  Nation  that  I  consider  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
the  separation  of  powers  In  our  Federal  sys- 
tem. 

The  President's  remarks  were  made  in 
the  context  of  a  proposed  amendment  to 
a  supplemental  appropriations  bill,  HJl. 
15209.  91st  Congress,  which  would  have 
enforced  by  legislation  a  decision  by  the 
Comptroller  General  with  which  the  At- 
torney General  disagreed.  Apphcation  of 
these  provisions  would  result  in  expedi- 
tious judicial  resolution  of  future  dis- 
putes, consistent  with  the  needs  of  the 
Congress  and  the  stated  position  of  the 
President. 

STTBPENA    POWES 

Title  n  would  authorize  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  to  issue,  and  obtain  judicial 
enforcement  of,  subpenas  requiring  the 
production  of  negotiated  contract  and 
subcontract  records  and  records  of  other 
non-Federal  individuals  and  entities- 
such  as  certain  Federal  grantees — to 
which  he  has  a  right  of  access  by  law  or 
agreement. 

The  Comptroller  General  testified  on 
September  16.  1969,  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Executive  Reorganization  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
that  much  time  could  be  saved  if  GAO 
had  the  authority  to  issue  judicially  en- 
forceable subpenas.  He  said  that  the 
GAO  "co\ild  avoid  the  loss  of  much  time 
and  effort  if  the  Congress  were  to  grant 
the  Comptroller  General  the  authority  to 
compel  by  judicially  enforceable  sub- 
pena,  the  production  of  those  books,  ac- 
counts,   and   other    contractor    records 


covered  under  the  examination  of  rec- 
ords." 

BUIKJET,    FISCAL    AND  PROCRAM    INFORMATION 

In  this  year  of  budget  reform  in  Con- 
gress, one  point  has  been  made  with 
clarity:  Congress  needs  full  and  complete 
information  about  the  budget,  fiscal  af- 
fairs and  program  operations  of  the  Gov- 
enunent.  In  order  to  further  this  goal, 
title  in  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
Comptroller  General  will  assist  Congress 
in  obtaining  this  information. 

He  would  be  authorized  to:  first,  con- 
duct a  continuing  program  to  ascertain 
congressional  needs  for  such  informa- 
tion; second,  assist  congressional  com- 
mittees in  developing  specifications  for 
legislative  requirements  lor  executive 
branch  evaluations  of  Federal  programs 
and  reports  thereon  to  Congress;  and 
third,  monitor  reporting  requirements 
of  Congress  and  congressional  commit- 
tees, and  recommend  improvements  to 
enhance  their  usefulness  and  to  elimi- 
nate duplicative  or  unnecessary  report- 
ing. 

OTHER    PROVISIONS    OF   THE    BILL 

The  remaining  eight  titles  of  the  bill 
deal  generally  with  specific  areas  of  au- 
dit and  review  by  GAO — adding,  modi- 
fying, and  in  some  cases  eliminating 
areas  of  responsibility — in  order  to  en- 
hance the  capability  and  flexibility  of  the 
agency  in  concentrating  its  resources  up- 
on areas  of  greatest  significance  and  need 
to  the  Congress. 

Title  V  would  permit  the  Comptroller 
General  to  exercise  control  over  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  Building  and  to 
sublet  space  therein  to  other  agencies.  He 
would  also  be  permitted  to  lease  addi- 
tional space  for  the  use  of  the  GAO 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  else- 
where. 

Title  VI  would  authorize  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  make  selective  studies 
of  the  profits  of  major  Government  con- 
tractors, for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
profits  from  government  business  with 
those  from  commercial  sources  and  as- 
certaining whether  proper  allocation  of 
costs  are  made  to  government  business. 
Necessary  access  to  Information  author- 
ity would  be  provided  for  application  to 
such  studies,  together  with  safeguards 
against  disclosure  of  information  relating 
to  commercial  transactions. 

Title  vn  would  authorize  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  prescribe  limitations 
upon  the  amount  of  disbursement  vouch- 
ers subject  to  administrative  preaudlt  by 
statistical  sampling  techniques,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Public  Law  88-521,  and 
would  require  the  Comptroller  General 
to  Include  in  his  reviews  of  accounting 
systems  an  evaluation  of  such  proced- 
ures. 

Title  Vm  would  vest  primary  respon- 
sibility for  audit  of  transportation  bills 
and  recovery  of  overcharges  in  one  or 
more  executive  agencies  designated  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget — rather  than  the  GAO — sub- 
ject to  standards  promulgated  jointly  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Comptroller  General.  The  GAO.  audit 
would  conform  to  the  audit  procedures 
applicable  generally  to  Government 
activities. 

Title  IX  would  provide  for  audit  and 


review  by  GAO  of  nonappropriated  funds 
and  related  activities  within  the  execu- 
tive branch,  which  have  greatly  increased 
in  recent  years. 

Title  X  would  give  the  Comptroller 
General  greater  discretion  in  employing 
program  evaluation  experts  as  consult- 
ants or  on  a  fulltime  basis  and  to  ob- 
tain consultant  services,  at  rates  of  com- 
pensation not  to  exceed  level  V  of  the 
executive  schedule. 

Title  XI  would  change  from  1  to  3 
years  the  frequency  requirements  for 
GAO  audits  of  wholly  owned  and  mixed- 
o"^-nership  Government  corporations,  and 
the  making  of  reports  to  the  Congress  on 
.such  audits.  This  title  would  also  modify 
audit  requirements  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain other  Government  entities. 

Title  XII  would  eliminate  requirements 
for  annual  GAO  audits  of  certain  revolv- 
ing fimds,  and  make  the  frequency  of 
such  audits  subject  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Comptroller  General. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  the  Accounting  and  Auditing 
Act  of  1973,  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill,  and  a  list  of  Incidents  in  which 
information  has  been  denied  the  Comp- 
troller General  by  executive  agencies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  2049 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Accounting  and 
Auditing  Act  of  1973." 

TITLE    I— EafPORCEMENT    OP    DECISIONS 
AND  SETTLEMENTS 

Sec.  101.  The  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1921,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  42),  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections : 

"Sec.  320.  (a)  Whenever  the  Comptroller 
General,  In  the  performance  of  any  of  his 
functions  authorized  by  law,  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  executive  branch  is  about  to  e.xpend, 
obligate,  or  authorize  the  expenditure  or 
obligation  of  public  funds  In  an  illegal  or 
erroneous  manner  or  amount,  be  may  in- 
stitute a  civU  action  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  declaratory  and  Injunctive  relief.  If  the 
Attorney  General  is  In  disagreement  with 
the  Comptroller  General  he  Is  authorized  to 
represent  the  defendant  official  in  such  ac- 
tion. Other  parties.  Including  the  prospective 
payee  or  obligee  who  shall  be  served  with  no- 
tice or  process,  may  intervene  or  be  impleaded 
as  otherwise  provided  by  law,  and  process  In 
such  an  action  may  be  served  by  certified 
maU  beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

"(b)  Upon  application  of  the  Comptroller 
General  or  the  Attorney  General  an  action 
brought  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
heard  and  determined  by  a  district  court  of 
three  judges  under  section  2284  of  title  28, 
Uoited  States  Code.  An  action  brought  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  expedited  in  every 
way. 

"(c)  In  actions  brought  under  this  section 
the  Comptroller  General  shall  be  represented 
by  attorneys  employed  In  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  by  counsel  whom  he  may 
employ  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
the  provisions  of  chapter  61  and  subchapters 
m  and  VI  of  chapter  63  of  such  title  re- 
lating to  classification  and  General  Schedule 
pay  rates. 
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"(d)  In  the  event  the  institution  of  suit 
under  this  section  serves  to  delay  a  payment 
beyond  the  date  It  was  due  and  owing  in 
payment  for  goods  or  services  actually  de- 
livered to  and  accepted  by  the  United  States, 
then  such  payment  when  made  by  the 
agency  involved  shall  include  interest  there- 
on at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum  per  annum 
for  the  time  it  has  been  withheld.  Otherwise, 
no  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  award 
damages  against  the  United  States,  its  of- 
ficers, or  agents  as  a  result  of  any  delay 
occasioned  by  reason  of  the  Institution  of 
suit  under  this  section. 

"(e)  This  section  shall  be  construed  as 
creating  a  procedural  remedy  in  aid  of  the 
statutory  authority  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral and  not  as  otherwise  affecting  such  au- 
thority. 

"Sec.  321.  No  action  may  be  instituted  by 
the  Comptroller  General  under  section  320 
until  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  thirty 
calendar  days  (excluding  the  days  on  which 
either  House  is  not  in  session  because  of 
adjovurnment  of  more  than  three  days  to  a 
day  certain  or  an  adjournment  of  the  Con- 
gress sine  die)  foUowing  the  date  on  which 
an  explanatory  statement  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  circumstances  giving  rise 
to  the  action  contemplated  has  been  filed 
with  the  Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  during  such  thirty-day  pe- 
riod the  Congress  has  not  enacted  a  con- 
current resolution  stating  in  substance  that 
it  does  not  favor  the  institution  of  the  civil 
action  proposed  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral." 

TITLE  n— SUBPOENA  POWER 

Sec.  201.  To  assist  In  carrying  out  his  func- 
tions, the  ComptroUer  General  may  sign  and 
issue  subpoenas  requiring  the  production  of 
negotiated  contract  and  subcontract  records 
and  records  of  other  non-Federal  persons  or 
organizations  to  which  he  has  a  right  of 
access  by  law  or  agreement. 

Sec.  202.  In  case  of  disobedience  to  a  sub- 
poena issued  under  section  201,  the  Comp- 
troller General  may  Invoke  the  aid  of  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  In  requir- 
ing the  production  of  the  records  Involved. 
Any  district  court  of  the  United  States  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  in  which  the  contractor, 
subcontractor,  or  other  non-Federal  person 
or  organization  la  found  or  resides  or  In 
which  the  contractor,  subcontractor,  or  other 
non-Federal  person  or  organization  transacts 
business  may,  in  case  of  contumacy  or  re- 
fusal to  obey  a  subpoena  Issued  by  the  Comp- 
troller General,  Issue  an  order  requiring  the 
contractor,  subcontractor,  or  other  non-Fed- 
eral person  or  organization  to  produce  the 
records;  and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order 
of  the  court  shaU  be  punished  by  the  court 
as  a  contempt  thereof. 
TITLE    ni— BUDGET,    FISCAL    AND    PRO- 

GRAM    INFORMATION    FOR    THE    CON- 
GRESS 

Sec  301.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
conduct  a  continuing  program  to  ascertain 
the  needs  of  the  committees  and  Members 
of  the  Congress  for  fiscal,  budgetary,  and  pro- 
gram information  and  shall  recommend  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  executive  agencies, 
as  appropriate,  improvements  In  developing 
and  reporting  such  Information  to  meet  these 
needs  most  effectively. 

(b)  The  ComptroUer  General  shall  assist 
committees  in  developing  specifications  for 
legislative  requirements  for  executive  branch 
evaluations  of  Federal  programs  and  activi- 
ties. Including  reporting  the  results  of  such 
evaluations  to  the  Congress. 

(c)  The  ComptroUer  General  shaU  monitor 
the  various  recurring  reporting  requirements 
of  the  Congress  and  committees  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  and  com- 
mittees for  changes  and  improvements  In 
these  reporting  requirements  to  meet  the 
congressional  Information  needs  ascertained 
by  the  Comptroller  General,  to  enhance  their 


usefulness  to  the  congressional  users  and  to 
eliminate  duplicative  or  unneeded  reporting. 
TITLE  IV— ACCESS  TO  RECORDS 
Sec.  401.  Section  313  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  64),  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  313.  (a)  Except  where  otherwise  spe- 
cifically provided  by  law,  aU  departments 
and  establishments  shall  furnish  to  the 
Comptroller  General  such  Information  re- 
garding the  powers,  duties,  organization, 
transactions,  operations,  and  activities  of 
their  respective  offices  as  he  may  from  time  to 
time  require  of  them;  and  the  Comptroller 
General  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentatives shall,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
such  information,  have  access  to  and  the 
right  to  examine  any  books,  documents,  pa- 
pers, or  records  of  any  siich  department  or 
establishment. 

"(b)(1)  Each  recipient  of  Federal  assist- 
ance pvirsuant  to  grants,  contracts,  sub- 
grants,  subcontracts,  loans  or  other  arrange- 
ments, entered  Into  other  than  by  formal 
advertising,  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
head  of  the  department  or  establishment 
involved  shall  prescribe,  Including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  disposi- 
tion by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of  such 
assistance,  the  total  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  In  connection  with  which  such 
assistance  is  given  or  used,  and  the  amount 
of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effec- 
tive audit. 

"(2)  The  head  of  such  department  or  es- 
tablishment and  the  Comptroller  General, 
or  any  of  their  duly  authorized  representa- 
tives, shall,  \intll  the  expiration  of  three 
years  after  completion  of  the  project  or  un- 
dertaking referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  have  access  for  the  purpose 
of  audit  and  examination  to  any  books,  doc- 
uments, papers,  and  records  of  such  recipi- 
ents which  In  the  opinion  of  the  head  of 
the  department  or  establishment  or  the 
Comptroller  General  may  be  related  or  perti- 
nent to  the  grants,  contracts,  subgrants,  sub- 
contracts, loans  or  other  arrangements  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion." 

Sec.  402.  (a)  If  any  information,  books, 
documents,  papers,  or  records  requested  by 
the  Comptroller  General  from  any  depart- 
ment or  establishment  under  section  313(a) 
of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921.  as 
amended,  or  any  other  authority,  have  not 
been  made  available  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  within  a  period  of  twenty 
calendar  days  after  the  request  has  been 
delivered  to  the  office  of  the  head  cf  the  de- 
partment or  establishment  involved,  the 
Comptroller  General  may  Institute  a  civil 
action  In  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  declaratory 
relief  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section.  The  Attorney  General  is  author- 
ized to  represent  the  defendant  official  in 
such  action.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
be  represented  by  attorneys  employed  in  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  by  counsel 
whom  he  may  employ  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointments  in  the  competitive  serv- 
ice, and  the  provisions  of  chapter  61  and  sub- 
chapters in  and  IV  of  chapter  63  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates. 

(b)  Actions  instituted  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  for  the 
purpose  of  declaring  the  rights  and  other 
legal  relations  of  the  parties.  In  accordance 
with  section  2201  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  concerning  the  Comptroller  General's 
request  for  Information,  books,  documents, 
papers,  or  records;  and  no  further  relief  shall 
be  sought  by  the  parties  or  provided  by  the 
courts.  Such  actions  shall  be  heard  and  de- 
termined by  a  district  court  of  three  Judges. 
Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  a  complaint 


under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  the 
matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  -vho  shall 
designate  three  Judges,  at  least  one  of  whom 
shall  be  a  circuit  Judge,  to  serve  as  members 
ol  the  court  to  bear  and  determine  the  ac- 
tion. Actions  under  this  subsection  shaU  be 
governed  by  the  rules  of  civil  procedure  to 
the  extent  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  and  shall  be  expedited  in  every 
way. 

(c)  Any  party  may  appeal  directly  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  from  a  de- 
claratory Judgment  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section.  Such  appeal  shall  be  taken  with- 
in thirty  days  after  entry  of  the  Judgment. 
The  record  shall  t>e  made  up  and  the  case 
docketed  within  sixty  days  from  the  time 
such  appeal  is  taken  under  rules  prescribed 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

(d)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection.  If  after  a  declaratory  Judgment 
sustaining  the  Comptroller  General's  right 
to  all  or  any  Information,  books,  documents, 
papers,  or  records  requested  becomes  final 
such  Information  is  not  made  available  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  no  appropria- 
tion made  available  to  the  bureau,  office,  or 
unit  of  the  department  or  establishment 
which  the  ComptroUer  General  identifies  as 
being  under  review  shaU  be  available  for  ob- 
ligation unless  and  until  such  Information  is 
made  avaUable  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  become  operative  unless: 

(A)  the  Comptroller  General  determines 
to  invoke  the  provisions  thereof  and  files 
with  the  Committees  on  Government  Opera- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives notice  of  his  determination,  to- 
gether with  identification  of  the  bureau, 
office,  or  unit  under  review  and  the  appro- 
priations available  thereto;  and 

(B)  during  thirty  calendar  days  (exclud- 
ing the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not 
in  session  because  of  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  or  an  ad- 
journment of  the  Congress  sine  die)  follow- 
ing the  date  on  which  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral files  such  notice,  neither  House  has 
passed  a  resoUition  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 403  of  this  Act  stating  in  substance 
that  it  does  not  favor  Invocation  of  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  section. 

(e)  Where  the  conditions  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (d)  are  satis- 
fied paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (d)  shall 
become  operative  on  the  day  foUowing  ex- 
piration of  the  thirty-day  period  specified 
in  subsection  (d)  (2)  (B). 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Thi.<  section  Is  enacted  oy 
Congress — 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rule-makiug 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, respectively,  and  aa  such  is 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  but  .applicable  only  with  respect 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  In  thr.t  House 
in  the  case  of  resolutions  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (d(  (2)  (B)  of  section  402  of  this  Act 
and  described  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion; and  they  supersede  other  rules  only 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  Inconsistent 
therewith;  and 

(2)  with  fu'l  recognition  of  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (SO  far  r.s  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  that  House. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  "reso- 
lution" means  only  a  resolution  of  either 
House  of  Cong  rss,  the  matter  after  the  re- 
solving clause  of  which  is  as  follows:  "That 

the does  not  favor  the  proposal  that 

appropriations  provided  by cease  to 

be  availabls  to ,  filed  with  the  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
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the    Comptroller    General    on    ,"    the 

blank  spaces  therein  being  ailed,  respectively, 
with  the  name  of  the  resolving  House,  the 
appropriation  or  appropriations  concerned, 
the  name  of  the  bureau,  office,  or  unit  under 
review  by  the  Comptroller  General,  and  the 
Uate  of  filing  o.'  the  Comptroller  General's 
proposal. 

(c)  A  resolution  under  this  section  shall 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  as  the 
case  may  be:  and  hereinafter  the  word  "com- 
mittee" refers  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

(d)(1)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  reso- 
lution under  this  section  has  been  referred 
has  not  reported  It  at  the  end  of  ten  calen- 
dar days  after  Its  Introduction,  It  Is  In 
order  to  move  either  to  discharge  the  com- 
mittee from  further  consideration  of  the 
resolution  or  to  discharge  the  conunittee 
from  further  consideration  of  any  other 
such  resolution  which  has  been  referred  to 
It. 

(3)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  individual  favoring  the  resolu- 
tion, is  highly  privileged  (except  that  It  may 
not  be  made  after  the  committee  has  re- 
ported another  such  resolution),  and  debate 
thereon  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than 
one  hour,  to  be  divided  equally  between 
those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the  reso- 
lution. An  amendment  to  the  resolution  is 
not  In  order,  and  it  Is  not  in  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(3)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to.  the  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  such  resolution. 

(e)(1)  When  the  committee  has  reported, 
or  has  been  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of,  a  resolution  under  this  section, 
it  is  at  any  time  thereafter  In  order  (even 
though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect 
has  been  disagreed  to)  to  move  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  resolution.  The 
motion  is  highly  privileged  and  Is  not  de- 
batable. An  amendment  to  the  motion  is 
not  In  order,  and  it  Is  not  in  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(2)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  ten  hours,  which 
shall  be  divided  equally  between  those  favor- 
ing and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A  mo- 
tion to  further  limit  debate  Is  not  debatable. 
An  amendment  to,  or  a  motion  to  recommit, 
the  resolution  U  not  In  order,  and  It  is  not 
in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  resolution  Is  agreed  to  or  dis- 
agreed to. 

{r)(l)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with 
respect  to  the  discharge  from  committee, 
or  the  consideration  of,  a  resolution  under 
this  section,  and  motions  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  other  business,  shall  be 
decided   without  debate. 

(2)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  proce- 
dure relating  to  such  resolution  shall  be  de- 
cided without  debate. 

TITLE  V— GENERAL  ACCOUNTING 
OFFICE  BUILDING 

Sec.  501.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Comptroller  General  shall 
have  exclusive  custody  and  control  over  the 
General  Accounting  Office  Building,  includ- 
ing the  operation,  maintenance,  repairs,  al- 
terations, and  assignment  of  space  therein. 
The  Comptroller  General  and  the  head  of  any 
Federal  agency  may  enter  Into  agreements 
for  space  to  be  occupied  in  the  General 
Accounting  Office  Building  by  such  agency 
ut    such    rates    as    may    be    agreed    upon. 


Amounts  received  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  pursuant  to  such  agreements  will 
be  deposited  to  the  appropriation  Initially 
charged  for  providing  operation,  mainte- 
nance, repair  and  alteration  services  with  re- 
spect to  such  space.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral is  authorized  to  lease  buildings  or  parts 
of  buildings  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
(without  regard  to  section  34  of  title  40. 
United  States  Code)  or  elsewhere  for  the  use 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  ten  years. 

TITLE  VI— PROFITS  STUDY 
Sec.  601.  (a)  With  respect  to  contrac- 
tors having  Govermnent  contracts.  Includ- 
ing subcontracts,  aggregating  one  million 
dollars  or  more  In  the  contractor's  most  re- 
cent fiscal  year,  the  Comptroller  General  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  studies 
on  a  selective  basis  of  all  profits  made  by 
such  contractors  on  Government  and  com- 
mercial contracts.  Such  studies  shall  be  made 
from  time  to  time  within  the  discretion  of 
the  Comptroller  General  but  not  less  fre- 
quently than  once  In  each  five-year  period 
following  enactment  of  this  Act  and  reports 
-on  the  results  of  each  study  shall  be 
promptly    submitted    to    the    Congress. 

(b)  Any  contractor  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall,  upon  the 
request  of  the  Comptroller  General  or  his 
authorized  representatives,  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  him  such  Information  maintained  In 
the  normal  course  of  business  by  such  coa- 
tractors  as  the  Comptroller  General  de- 
termines necessary  or  appropriate  in  con- 
ducting any  study  authorized  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  In  order  to  determine  the  profits  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
either  on  a  percentage  of  the  cost  basis, 
percentage  of  sales  basis,  a  return  on  private 
capital  employed  basis,  or  any  other  perti- 
nent basis,  the  Comptroller  General  and  his 
authorized  representatives  are  authorized  to 
audit  and  Inspect  and  to  make  copies  of  any 
books,  accounts  or  other  records  which  the 
Comptroller  General  determines  are  nec- 
essary to  permit  calculations  of  the  profits  of 
any  contractor,  but  he  shall  not  disclose 
any  Information  obtained  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  section  relating  to  a  contractor's 
profits  on  any  Individual  commercial  con- 
tract or  on  any  individual  contract  entered 
Into  pursuant  to  formally  advertised  com- 
petitive bidding. 

(d)  As  used  In  this  section: 

1.  The  term  "contractor"  means  any  In- 
dividual, firm,  corporation,  partnership,  as- 
sociation or  other  legal  entity  which  provides 
services  and  materials  under  direct  con- 
tracts or  under  subcontracts  with  a  prime 
contractor. 

2.  The  term  "services  and  materials"  means 
either  services  or  materials  or  services  and 
materials  and   Includes  construction. 

3.  The  term  "Government  contracts"  means 
contracts  and  other  transactions  between 
any  department,  agency,  or  instrumental- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government  and  any 
contractor. 

4.  The  term  "commercial  contracts"  means 
all  contracts  and  commercial  transactions 
other  than  Government  contracts. 

TITLE        VII— STATISTICAL        SAMPLING 

PROCEDURES  IN  THE  EXAMINA-nON  OF 

VOUCHERS 

Sec.  701.  Subsection  (a)  of  Public  Law 
88-521,  approved  August  30,  1964  (31  U.S.C. 
82b-l(a)).  Is  amended  to  read: 

"(a)  Whenever  the  head  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Government  or  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
determines  that  economies  will  result  there- 
from, such  agency  head  or  the  Commissioner 
may  prescribe  the  use  of  adequate  and  ef- 
fective statistical  sampling  procedures  In 
the  examination  of  disbursement  vouchers 
not  exceeding  such  amounts  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States;  and  no 


certifying  or  disbursing  officer  acting  In  good 
faith  and  In  conformity  with  such  proce- 
dures shall  be  held  liable  with  respect  to  any 
certification  or  payment  made  by  blm  on  a 
voucher  which  was  not  subject  to  specific 
examination  because  of  the  prescribed  statis- 
tical sampling  procedure:  Provided,  That 
such  officer  and  his  department  or  agency 
have  diligently  pursued  collection  action  to 
recover  the  Illegal.  Improper,  or  Incorrect 
payment  In  accordance  with  procediures  pre- 
scribed by  the  Comptroller  General.  The 
Comptroller  General  shall  Include  In  his  re- 
views of  accounting  systems  an  evaluation 
of  the  adequacy  and  effectiveness  of  proce- 
dures established  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act." 

TITLE  Vin— AUDIT  OP  TRANSPORTA- 
TION PROBLEMS 
Sec.  801.  Section  322  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  49  U.S.C.  66. 
is  further  amended  by  deleting  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof  and  substituting  therefor  the 
followmg: 

"Subject  to  such  standards  as  shall  be 
promulgated  Jointly  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  payment  for  transporta- 
tion of  persons  or  property  fo:-  or  on  behalf 
of  th3  United  States  by  any  carrier  or  for- 
warde:-  shall  be  made  upon  presentation  of 
bills  therefor  prior  to  audit  by  the  execu- 
tive agency  or  agencies  designated  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  but  tne  right  is  reserved  to  the 
United  States  Government  to  deduct  the 
amount  of  any  overcharge  by  any  carrier 
or  forwarder  from  any  amount  subsequent- 
ly found  to  be  due  such  carrier  or  for- 
warder. This  does  not  affect  the  authority 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  to  make 
audits  In  accordance  with  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1821,  as  amended,  31  U.S.C. 
42,  and  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act 
of  1950,  as  amended,  31  UB.C.  65.'' 
TITLE  IX — AUDIT  OP  NONAPPROPRI- 
ATED FUND  ACTIVITIES 
Sec.  901.  (a)  The  operations  of  nonappro- 
priated funds  and  related  activities  within 
the  executive  oranch,  such  as  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  Exchange  Service,  Navy  Exchanges, 
Marine  Corps  Exchanges,  Coast  Guard  Ex- 
changes, and  Exchange  Councils  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, the  systems  of  accounting  and  Inter- 
nal controls  and  any  Internal  or  Inde- 
pendent audits  or  reviews  of  such  funds 
and  activities,  unless  otherv/lse  provided  by 
law,  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  principles  and  proce- 
dures and  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  may  prescribe.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral and  his  duly  authorized  representa- 
tives shall  have  access  to  such  books,  ac- 
counts, records,  documents,  reports,  files, 
and  other  papers,  things,  or  property  relat- 
ing to  such  funds  and  activities  as  are 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. 

(b)  To  aid  the  Comptroller  General  In 
planning  audits  or  reviews  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  each  nonappro- 
priated fund  activity  within  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  shall  furnish  to 
the  Comptroller  General  at  such  times  and 
in  such  form  as  he  shall  require  an  annual 
report  of  the  operations  of  such  activity, 
including  an  annual  statement  of  financial 
operations,  financial  condition,  and  cash  flow. 
TITLE  X— EMPLOYMENT  OP  EXPERTS 

AND  CONSULTANTS 
Sec.  1001.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  is 
authorized  to  employ  not  to  exceed  ten  ex- 
perts on  a  permanent,  temporary,  or  Inter- 
mittent basis  and  to  obtain  services  as 
authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  but  in  either  case  at  a  rate  (or 
the  daily  equivalent)  for  Individuals  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  for  Level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5316). 
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(b)  Service  of  an  Individual  as  an  em- 
ployee or  consultant  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  considered  as  em- 
ployment or  holding  of  office  or  position 
bringing  such  individual  within  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  3323(a)  and  8344  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  or  any  other  law 
limiting  the  reemployment  of  retired  of- 
ficers or  employees  or  governing  the  simul- 
taneous receipts  of  compensation  and  retired 
pay  or  annuities,  subject  to  section  5532  of 
title   5,   United  States  Code. 

TITLE  XI— AUDITS  OF  GOVERNMENT 
CORPORATIONS 

.AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    GOVERNMENT    CORPORA- 
TION   CONTROL    ACT 

Sec.  1101.  (a)  Section  105  of  the  Govern- 
ment Corporation  Control  Act  (31  U.S.C. 
850)  Is  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  "Effective  January  1. 
1973.  each  wholly  owned  Government  corpo- 
ration shall  be  audited  at  least  once  in  every 
three  years." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  106  of  such 
Act  (31  U.S.C.  851)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  'A  repKirt  of  each  audit  conducted 
under  section  105  shall  be  made  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  six  and  one-half  months  following  the 
close  of  the  '.ast  yesw  covered  by  such  audit." 

(c)  Section  20?  of  such  Act  (31  U.S.C.  867) 
Is  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
sentence:  "Effective  January  1,  1973,  each 
mixed-ownership  Government  corporation 
shall  be  audited  at  least  once  In  every 
three  years.' 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  203  of 
such  Act  (31  U.S.C.  858)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "A  report  of  each  audit 
conducted  under  section  202  shall  be  made 
by  the  Comptroller  General  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  six  and  one-half  months  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  the  last  year  covered  by 
such  audit." 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FEDERAL  DEPOSrt 
INSDRANCE  ACT 

Sec  1102  (a)  Section  17(b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1827 
(b) )  is  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  "The  Corporation  shall  be 
audited  at  least  once  In  every  three  years." 

(b)  The  first  and  second  sentences  of  sec- 
tion 17(c)  of  such  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1827(c)) 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "A  report  of 
each  audit  conducted  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  shall  be  made  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  six  and  one-half  months  following  the 
close  of  the  last  year  covered  by  such  audit. 
On  or  before  the  expiration  of  five  and  one- 
half  months  following  the  close  of  the  last 
year  covered  by  such  audit  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  furnish  the  Corporation  a  short 
form  report  on  his  audit  of  the  Corporation." 

AMENDMENT    TO    FEDERAL    CROP    INSXJRANCE    ACT 

Sec  1103.  Section  513  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  (52  Stat.  76;  7  U.S.C.  1513) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Corporation  shall  at  all  times  main- 
tain complete  and  accxirate  books  of  ac- 
counts and  shall  file  annually  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  a  complete  report  as  to 
the  business  of  the  Corporation." 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  HOUSrNG  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT   ACT    OF    1968 

Sec  1104.  Section  107(g)  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  (12 
US.C.    1701y(g))    is   amended   by: 

(1)  adding  a  new  sentence  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (1)  thereof  as  follows:  "Such 
audit  shall  be  made  at  least  once  in  every 
three  years." 

(2)  substituting  the  following  sentence 
In  lieu  of  the  first  sentence  In  subparagraph 
(2)  thereof:  "A  report  of  each  such  audit 
shall  be  made  by  the  Comptroller  General 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  six  and  one- 
half  months  following  the  close  of  the  last 
year  covered  by  such  audit." 


AMENDMKirr  TO   DISTRICT   OF  COLTTMBU 
REDEVELOPMENT  ACT   OF    1945 

Sec.  1105.  Section  17  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  (60 
Stat.  801)  is  amended  by  deleting  the  word 
"annual"  from  the  clause  "such  books  shall 
be  subject  to  annual  audit  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office." 

AMENDMENT   TO   THE   FEDERAL    HOME    LOAN 
BANK   ACT 

SEC  1106.  Section  18(c)  (6)  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  US.C.  1438(c)  (6) ) 
is  amended  by  deleting  the  word  "annually" 
from  clause  (B)  of  the  first  sentence  there- 
of. 

TITLE  Xn— REVISION  OF  ANNUAL  AUDIT 
REQUIREMENTS 

AMENDMENT     TO     FEDERAL     PROPERTY     AND     AD- 
MINISTRATIVE SERVICES  ACT  OF  194  9 

Sec  1201.  oectlon  109(c)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (40  U.S.C.  756(e))  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  (1)  As  of  June  30  of  each  year,  there 
shall  be  covered  Into  the  United  States 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts  any  sur- 
plus in  the  General  Supply  Fund,  all  assets, 
liabilities,  and  prior  losses  considered,  .ibove 
the  amounts  transferred  or  appropriated  to 
establish  and  maintain  said  fund. 

"(2)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  make 
audits  of  the  General  Supply  Fund  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Account- 
ing and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  and  make  re- 
ports on  the  results  thereof." 

AMENDMENT   TO   THE   FEDERAL    AVIATION    ACT    OF 
1958 

Sec  1202.  That  part  of  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  1307(f)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1537(f))  which 
precedes  the  proviso  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  Secretary  shall  maintain  a 
set  of  accounts  which  shall  be  audited  by  the 
Comptroller  General  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Accounting  and  Auditing 
Act  of   1950." 

AMENDMENT   WITH   RESPECT  TO  THE   BUREAU    OF 
ENGRAVING  AND  PRINTING  FUND 

SEC.  1203.  Section  6  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  financing  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Print- 
ing. Treasury  Department,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" (31  U.S.C.  181d)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"The  financial  transactions,  accounts,  and 
reports,  of  the  fund  shall  be  audited  by  the 
Comptroller  General  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Accounting  and  Auditing 
Act  of  1950." 

AMENDMENT    WITH    RESPECT    TO    THE    VETERANS' 
CANTEEN    SERVICE 

Sec.  1204.  Section  4207  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  4207.  Audit  of  Accounts. 

"The  Service  shall  maintain  a  set  of  ac- 
counts which  shall  be  audited  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act 
of  1950." 

AMENDMENT     WITH     RESPECT     TO     THE     HIGHER 
EDUCATION    INSURED    LOAN    PROGRAM 

Sec  1205.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  432(b) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (20 
U.S.C.  1082(b)(2))  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(2)  maintain  with  respect  to  Insurance 
under  this  part  a  set  of  accounts,  which 
shall  be  audited  by  the  Comptroller  General 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950.  except 
that  the  transactions  of  the  Commissioner, 
lucKidhig  tlie  settlement  of  Insiu-ance  claims 
and  of  claims  for  payments  pursuant  to 
section  428,  and  traiisactlons  related  there- 
to and  vouchers  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner in  connection  wltli  such  transactions, 
shall   be  final   and   conclusive   upon   all   ac- 


counting and  other  officers  of  the  Oovenv- 
ment." 

AMENDMENTS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  CERTADT 
HOUSING   PROGRAMS 

Sec  1206.  (a)  Section  106(a)(2)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  417;  42  VS.C 
1456(a)(2))   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  maintain  a  set  of  accotints  which 
shall  be  audited  by  the  Comptroller  General 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950:  Pro- 
vided, That  such  fluancial  transactions  of 
the  Administrator  as  the  making  of  advances 
of  funds,  loans,  or  grants  and  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator  In  connection 
with  such  financial  transactions  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive  upon  all  officers  of  the 
Government." 

(b)  Section  402(a)  (2)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1950  (64  Stat.  78;  12  U.S.C.  1749(a)  (2)  )  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  maintain  a  set  of  accounts  which 
shall  be  audited  by  the  Comptroller  General 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Ac- 
counting and  Auditing  Act  of  1950:  Provided. 
That  such  financial  transactions  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator as  the  making  of  loans  and 
voucher.?  approved  by  the  Administrator  in 
connection  with  such  financial  transactions 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all  officers 
of  the  Government." 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  FEDLR.\L  CREDIT  UNION 
ACT 

Sec.  1207.  Section  209(b)  (2)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  as  added  by  section  1  of 
Public  Law  91-468  (12  U.S.C.  1789(b)(2)) 
Is  amended  by  deleting  the  word  'annually  " 
therefrom. 

AMENDMENT    WITH    RESPECT    TO    AUDIT    OF    THC 
GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 

Sec  1208.  The  third  sentence  of  subsection 
309(c)  of  title  44  of  the  United  States  Code 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Comptroller  General  shall  audit  the 
activities  of  the  Government  Printing  Office 
at  least  once  in  every  three  years  and  shall 
furnish  reports  of  such  audits  to  the  Congress 
and  the  Public  Printer. ' 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

title  i enforcement  of  decisions  and 

settlements 

Section  101  would  add  new  sections  to  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1921,  as  amend- 
ed, which  would  provide  the  Comptroller 
General  procedural  remedies  through  court 
action  to  prevent  the  obligation  or  expendi- 
ture of  funds  In  an  illegal  or  erroneous  man- 
ner. 

The  new  section  320  provides  for  declara- 
tory and  Injunctive  relief  when  the  Comp- 
troller General  has  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  any  official  of  the  executive  branch 
Is  about  to  expend,  obligate,  or  authorize  the 
expenditure  or  obligation  of  public  funds 
In  an-  Illegal  or  erroneous  manner. 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  Comptroller 
General  to  Institute  a  civil  action  for  such 
relief  In  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia;  it  authorizes  the 
Attorney  General  to  represent  the  defendant 
official  in  such  action  If  he  disagrees  with 
the  Comptroller  General;  it  provides  that 
other  parties  may  intervene  or  be  impleaded: 
and  U  provides  that  service  or  process  may 
be  made  by  certified  mail  beyond  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  upon  applica- 
tion of  the  Comptroller  General  or  tlie  Attor- 
ney General  an  action  brought  under  this 
section  shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  a 
district  court  of  three  Judges  imder  section 
2284  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  and 
that  an  action  brought  under  this  section 
shall  be  expedited  In  every  way.  An  order 
granting  or  denying  an  injuuctiou  in  such 
actions  would  be  appealable  directly  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  under  28  U  S.C. 
1253. 
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Subsection  (c)  provides  that  In  actions 
brought  under  this  section  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  be  represented  by  attorneys  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  and  by  addi- 
tional counsel  of  his  choosing  who  may  be 
employed  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  service,  and 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapters 
III  and  VI  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating 
to  classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  In  the  event 
a  suit  brought  under  this  section  delays  a 
payment  for  goods  or  services  beyond  Its 
due  date,  the  said  payment  when  made  by 
the  agency  involved  shall  Include  Interest 
thereon  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum  per 
annum  from  the  time  It  was  withheld  and 
that  no  other  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
to  award  damages  against  the  United  States 
as  a  result  of  any  delay  occasioned  by  the 
Institution  of  a  suit  under  this  section. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  this  section 
shall  be  construed  as  creating  a  procedural 
remedy  In  aid  of  the  statutory  authority  of 
the  Comptroller  General  and  is  not  Intended 
to  otherwise  affect  existing  provisions  of  law. 

Section  321  provides  that  no  action  may 
be  instituted  under  section  320  until  the 
expiration  of  thirty  calendar  days  from  the 
d  te  on  which  the  Comptroller  General  gives 
notice  to  the  Senate  and  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  of  his  intention 
to  file  such  a  suit.  During  the  peritd  Con- 
gress may  prevent  such  action  by  ihe  passage 
of  a  concurrent  resolution  disapproving  it. 
In  computing  the  thirty  day  period,  days  on 
which  either  House  Is  not  in  session  because 
of  adjournment  of  more  than  3  days  to  a  day 
certain,  or  an  adjournment  sine  die,  are  ex- 
cluded. 

titij:  n — subpoena  power 

Section  201  would  authorize  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  sign  and  Issue  subpoenas 
requiring  the  production  of  negotiated  con- 
tract and  subcontract  records  and  records  of 
other  non-Federal  persons  or  organ izatioi.s 
to  which  he  has  a  right  of  access  by  law  or 
agreement.  This  authority  includes  books, 
accounts,  and  other  records  of  contractors  or 
subcontractors  having  negotiated  Govern- 
ment contracts  and  of  various  other  non- 
Federal  persons  or  organizations  most  of 
which  have  received  Federal  grants  or  other 
financial  assistance. 

Section  202  would  provide  that  in  case 
of  disobedience  to  a  subpoena,  the  appro- 
priate district  court  may  issue  an  order 
requiring  compliance  with  the  subpoena  and 
any  failure  to  obey  such  order  shall  be 
punished  by  the  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 
The  Comptroller  General  could  be  represented 
by  General  Accounting  Office  attorneys  in 
subpoena  enforcement  proceedings  under 
this  section.  However  no  provision  is  made 
for  employment  of  special  counsel  for  this 
purpose. 

TITLE    UI BinjCET,    FISCAL    AND    PROGRAM 

INFORMATION    FOR    THE    CONGRESS 

Section  301  would  provide  for  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  assist  congressional  com- 
mittees and  Members  of  Congress  In  obtain- 
ing fiscal,  budgetary  and  program  informa- 
tion needed  in  connection  with  Improving 
congressional  control  over  the  Federal  budget. 
The  Comptroller  General  would — 

Conduct  a  continuing  program  to  ascertain 
congressional  needs  for  such  informx.tlon; 

Assist  congressional  commlttee<<  In  devel- 
oping specifications  for  legislative  require- 
ments for  executive  branch  evaluations  of 
Federal  programs  and  reports  thereon  to  tne 
Congress:  and 

Monitor  reporting  requirements  of  the 
Congress  and  congressional  committees,  and 
recommend  Improvements  to  enhance  their 
usefulness  and  to  eliminate  duplicative  or 
unnecessary  reporting. 


TrrtE  rv — access  to  records 
Section  401  would  amend  generally  sec- 
tion 313  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1921,  so  as  to  strengthen  the  Comptroller 
General's  right  of  access  to  the  documenta- 
tion needed  to  adequately  audit  Federal  and 
federally  assisted  programs. 

Section  313(a),  as  amended,  would  consti- 
tute a  clarification  of  the  current  statutory 
language  to  require  that  except  where  other- 
wise specifically  provided  by  law,  the  depart- 
ments and  establishments  shall  furnish  the 
Comptroller  General  any  information  regard- 
lni<  the  operations  and  actUitles  of  their  re- 
spective offices  as  the  Comptroller  General 
may  require  of  them.  Tor  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing such  information,  this  subsection  au- 
thorizes the  Comptroller  General  and  his  au- 
thorized assistants  and  employees  access  to 
and  the  right  to  examine  the  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  or  records  of  the  departments 
or  establishments. 

Subsection  (b)(1)  would  require  each  re- 
cipient of  Federal  assistance  obtained  under 
other  than  by  formal  advertising  procedures 
to  keep  such  records  as  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment or  establishment  Involved  pre- 
scribes. Such  records  would  Include  those 
which  fully  disclose  ^he  amount  and  dispo- 
sition by  the  recipients  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
assistance,  the  total  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  with  which  the  assistance  was 
given  or  used,  the  amount  of  that  portion 
of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking 
supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such  other 
records  as  would  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

Subsection  (b)(2)  would  grant  to  the 
head  of  the  department  or  establishment  In- 
volved, the  Comptroller  General,  and  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  access  for 
the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  documentation  of  the  recipients  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (b)  (1)  which  the  head 
of  the  department  or  establishment  or  the 
Comptroller  General  believes  may  be  related 
or  pertinent  to  the  Federal  assistance 
received. 

Section  402  would  provide  a  means  of  en- 
forcing the  Comptroller  General's  right  to 
access  to  executive  branch  Information.  Sub- 
sections (a)  through  (c)  of  t  ils  section 
would  authorize  the  Comptroller  General  to 
institute  an  action  for  declaratory  relief  in 
cases  where  an  executive  department  or  es- 
tablishment falls  to  comply  with  a  request 
for  Information,  books,  documents,  papers,  or 
records.  Such  actions  would  be  heard  and 
determined  by  a  Federal  three-Judge  court, 
with  a  right  of  direct  appeal  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  402  would  pro- 
vide for  a  cutoff  of  funds  of  the  executive 
unit  under  review  with  respect  to  which  such 
information,  books,  documents,  papers,  or 
records  were  not  made  available  to  the  Comp- 
troller General.  Operation  of  the  fund  cutoff 
remedy  would  be  subject  ':o  the  following 
conditions : 

It  would  apply  only  to  the  extent  that  a 
declaratory  Judgment  sustained  the  Comp- 
troller General's  right  to  information  re- 
quested, and  only  after  the  declaratory 
Judgment  had  become  final  either  by  af- 
firmance on  appeal  or  by  failure  to  appeal. 

The  Comptroller  General  would  have  dis- 
cretion concerning  whether  or  not  the 
remedy  should  be  sought. 

Either  House  of  Congress  could  disapprove 
invocation  of  the  remedy  within  thirty  days 
following  notification  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  his  Intent  to  seek  its  application 
and  the  fund  cutoff  would  be  effective  on 
the  day  following  such  thirty-day  period. 

The  ultimate  fund  cutoff  remedy  of  sub- 
section (d)  Is  derived  in  part  from  section 
502  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related 
Programs  Appropriation  Act,  1972,  approved 
March  8,  1972.  Pub.  L.  92-242,  86  Stat.  48, 
56,  which  provided  a  cutoff  of  funds  for  ex- 
penses of  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  As- 


sistance (Department  of  State),  thirty-five 
days  following  a  request  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  or  a  cognizant  congres- 
sional committee  or  subcommittee  for  In- 
formation in  the  custody  of  that  office,  un- 
less such  information  was  furnished  or  the 
President  certified  that  he  had  forbidden 
the  furnishing  of  such  Information  and 
his  reasons  for  doing  so. 

Section  403  of  title  IV  would  provide  a 
procedure  for  consideration  by  the  Congress 
of  proposed  fund  cutoffs  which  is  generally 
similar  to  that  governing  congressional  con- 
sideration of  reorganization  plans  proposed 
by  the  President.  See  5  U.S.C.  908-913. 

TTTLE  V GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE  BUILDING 

Section  501  would  afford  the  Comptroller 
General  control  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  Building;  would  provide  for  the  sub- 
letting of  space  therein  to  other  agencies; 
and  would  authorize  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  lease  additional  space  for  the  use  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  elsewhere. 

TITLE    VI PROFITS    STUDIES 

Section  601  would  afford  the  Comptroller 
General  authority  to  make  selective  studies 
of  the  profits  of  Government  contractors  and 
subcontractors  whose  Government  business. 
In  their  most  recent  fiscal  year,  aggregated 
one  million  dollars  or  more.  These  studies 
would  be  made  with  a  view  toward  compar- 
ing profits  on  Government  business  with 
profits  on  commercial  business. 

Subsection  (a)  defines  the  contractors 
covered  by  the  section,  authorizes  and  di- 
rects the  Comptroller  General  to  make  stud- 
ies of  profits  made  by  these  contractors  at 
least  once  every  five  years,  and  requires  the 
Comptroller  General  to  properly  report  the 
result  of  eaM:h  study  to  the  Congress. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  that  when  re- 
quested by  the  Comptroller  General  or  his 
representatives,  contractors  will  submit  such 
information  maintained  In  the  normal  course 
of  business  as  the  Comptroller  General  de- 
termines is  necessary  or  appropriate  to  con- 
duct his  studies  under  subsection   (a). 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  Comptroller 
General  and  his  representatives  to  audit  and 
Inspect  and  to  make  copies  of  any  books,  ac- 
counts, or  other  records  which  the  Comp- 
troller General  determines  are  necessary  to 
permit  calculation  of  the  profits  of  any  con- 
tractor. This  subsection  specifically  pre- 
cludes the  Comptroller  General  from  dis- 
closing any  Information  obtained  under  the 
authority  of  section  601  which  relates  to 
the  contractor's  profit  on  any  Individual 
commercial  contract  or  on  any  Individual 
contract  entered  Into  pursuant  to  formally 
advertised   competitive   bidding. 

Subsection  (d)  defines  for  the  purpose  of 
section  601  the  terms  "contractor,"  "serv- 
ices and  materials,"  "Government  con- 
tracts." and  "commercial  contracts." 

By  section  408  of  the  act  approved  Novem- 
ber 19,  1969,  Pub.  L.  91-121,  83  Stat.  204,  208, 
the  Comptroller  General  was  authorized  and 
directed  to  conduct  a  one-time  study  of  the 
profits  of  representative  defense  contrac- 
tors and  subcontractors.  The  Comptroller 
General's  report  on  this  study,  B-159896, 
was  submitted  to  the  Congress  on  March  17, 
1971.  Title  VI  would  provide  permanent  au- 
thority for  such  studies. 

TITLE     Vll STATISTICAL    SAMPLING     PROCEDURES 

IN    THE    EXAMINATION    OF    VOUCHERS 

Public  Law  88-521,  authorized  heads  of  de- 
partments and  agencies  and  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  pre- 
scribe the  use  of  adequate  and  effective 
statistical  '  sampling  procedures  in  the 
examination  of  disbursement  vouchers  for 
amounts  of  less  than  9100.  Certifying  and 
disbursing  officers  who  acted  In  good  faith 
and  who  followed  such  procedures  were  re- 
lieved of  liability  for  the  Improper  certifica- 
tion or  payment  of  vouchers  that  may  not 
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have  beeen  examined  because  of  the  statis- 
tical sampling  procedure  provided  that  such 
officer  and  his  department  or  agency  dili- 
gently pursued  collection  actions  prescribed 
by  the  Comptroller  General. 

Section  701  would  amend  subsection  (a) 
of  Public  Law  88-521  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
$100-dollar  limitation  on  the  amount  of  dis- 
bursement vouchers  subject  to  audit  by 
statistical  sampling  techniques  and  In  lieu 
thereof  Impose  a  limitation  of  such  amount 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by 
the  Comptroller  General  for  each  department 
or  agency.  Section  701  would  also  add  a  new 
requirement  that  the  Comptroller  General 
Include  In  his  reviews  of  accounting  systems 
an  evaluation  of  the  adequacy  and  effective- 
ness of  procedures  established  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  amended  act. 

TITLE  Vnl — ^AUDIT  OP  TRANSPORTATION 
PAYMENTS 

Section  801  would  amend  section  322  of 
the  Transportation  Act  of  1940,  as  amended, 
49  U.S.C.  66,  to  continue  the  requirement  for 
payment  of  carrier  bills  upon  presentation 
contained  in  the  law  since  1940,  but  to  make 
clear  that  the  primary  responsibility  for  the 
audit  of  transportation  bills  and  the  recovery 
of  overcharges  Is  to  be  removed  from  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  placed  In  one 
m*  more  executive  agencies  designated  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  This  responsibility  Includes  the 
processing  of  carrier  claims  and  fvirnlshlng 
records  and  reports  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  the  proper  defense  or  prosecution 
of  litigation  arising  from  the  handling  of 
carrier  accounts  and  claims.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  transportation  audit  respon- 
sibilities and  related  functions  would  then 
conform  to  the  procedures  for  the  audit  of 
Government  activities  generally  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1921,  as  amended,  31  U.S.C.  41,  and  the  Ac- 
counting and  Auditing  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended,  31  U.S.C.  65. 

TITLE  IX AUDIT  OF  NONAPPROPRIATED  FUND 

ACTIVITIES 

Section  901(a)  would  authorize  the  Comp- 
troller General,  unless  otherwise  provided  by 
law,  to  review  the  operations,  systems  of  ac- 
counting and  internal  controls,  and  any  In- 
ternal or  Independent  audits  of  review  of 
nonappropriated  funds  and  related  activities 
within  the  executive  branch.  Under  this 
section  the  Comptroller  General  and  his  duly 
authorized  representatives  would  have  ac- 
cess to  such  documentation  relating  to  these 
funds  and  activities  as  Is  deemed  necessary. 

Subsection  (b)  would  require  such  non- 
appropriated fund  activities  to  furnish  to  the 
Comptroller  General  an  annual  report  of  the 
operations  of  their  activity,  including  annual 
statements  of  financial  operations,  financial 
conditions  and  cash  flow. 

The  authority  provided  In  section  901 
would  extend  generally  to  instrumentalities 
established  and  operated  under  the  control 
or  aegis  of  an  executive  department  or 
agency  for  the  benefit  of  its  persoimel  and 
which  are  financed  from  sources  other  than 
appropriations.  Primary  examples  of  such 
instrumentalities  are  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  Exchange  Service,  Navy  Exchanges, 
Coast  Guard  .Exchanges,  and  Exchange 
Councils  or  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral would  not  review  nonappropriated  fund 
activities  to  the  detriment  of  his  reviews  of 
higher  priority  appropriated  fund  activities. 
However,  in  recent  years  the  size,  scope  and 
number  of  nonappropriated  fund  activities 
have  Increased  greatly  and  the  authority 
and  requirement  Imposed  by  this  section 
even  though  a  limited  number  of  reviews 
will  be  made,  should  afford  some  needed  con- 
trol and  review  over  such  activities. 

TITLE    X — EXPERTS    AND    CONSULTANTS 

Section  1001(a)  would  provide  the  Comp- 
troller  General  discretion  to  employ  oa  a 


full  or  part-time  basis  up  to  ten  experts  and 
to  obtain  consultant  services  authorized  by 
5  U.S.C.  3109,  at  a  rate  of  compensation  not 
to  exceed  Level  V  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Pay  Act. 

Subsection  (b)  would  exempt  individuals 
serving  under  subsection  (a)  from  restric- 
tions upon  reemployment  of  retired  Federal 
employees  and  simultaneous  receipt  of  com- 
pensation and  retired  pay  or  annuities. 

TITLE   XI — AUDITS   OF   GOVERNMENT  CORPORA- 
TIONS 

Section  1101(a)  would  provide  that  each 
wholly  owned  Government  corporation  sub- 
ect  to  the  Government  Corporation  Con- 
trol Act  shall,  effective  January  1,  1973,  be 
audited  at  least  once  in  every  three  years. 

Subsection  (b)  would  provide  that  the 
Comptroller  General's  report  of  each  audit  of 
each  wholly  owned  Government  corporation 
shall  be  made  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
six  and  one-half  months  following  the  close 
of  the  last  year  covered  by  such  audit.  The 
use  of  the  six  and  one-half  month  time  pe- 
riod following  the  close  of  the  corporation's 
fiscal  year  for  reporting  to  the  Congress  re- 
places the  date  of  January  15  specified  In  ex- 
isting law,  since  the  Comptroller  General's 
audit  would  not  be  made  annually  and 
would  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  fiscal  year 
used  by  the  corporation  in  maintaining  its 
books  rather  than  the  year  ending  Jime  30 
of  each  year. 

Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  would  make  the 
same  change  in  the  frequency  of  audit  and 
reporting  date  with  respect  to  each  mixed- 
ownership  Government  corporation  as  Is  pro- 
vided in  section  1101(a)  and  1101(b)  for 
wholly  owned  Government  corporations. 

Section  1102  would  make  a  similar  change 
in  the  frequency  of  audit  and  reporting  date 
with  respect  to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation. 

Section  1103  would  amend  section  513  of 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  so  as  to  de- 
lete the  requirement  for  an  annual  audit 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  of  the  Fed- 
eral Crop  Insurance  Corporation. 

Section  1104  would  make  a  change  similar 
to  that  provided  in  sections  1101  and  1102  for 
wholly  and  mixed-owned  Government  cor- 
porations and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  in  the  frequency  of  audit  and 
reporting  date  with  respect  to  the  National 
Homeownership  Foundation,  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration chartered  by  the  Congress  but  which 
is  not  an  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

Sections  1105  and  1106  would  repeal  the  re- 
quirement for  an  annual  audit  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment  Corporation  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  respectively, 
thereby  granting  the  Comptroller  General 
discretionary  authority  to  determine  the 
frequency  of  such  audits. 

TITLE    xn — PREVISION    OF   ANNUAL   AUDIT 
REQUIREMENTS 

Title  xn  would  eliminate  the  require- 
ments for  annual  audits  of  the  following 
revolving  funds  and  make  them  subject  to 
audit  at  the  discretion  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950: 

Section  1201 — The  General  Supply  Fund, 
OSA. 

Section  1202 — War  Risk  Insurance  Fund, 
Transportation. 

Section  1203 — ^Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  Fund,  Treasury. 

Section  1204 — Veterans  Canteen  Fund,  VA. 

Section  1205 — Student  Loan  Insurance 
Fund,  HEW. 

Section  1206 — Urban  Renewal  Fund,  HUD, 
College  Housing  Fund,  HUD.' 


>  This  change  will  have  a  similar  effect 
on  the  following  programs:  Housing  for  el- 
derly or  handicapped  (12  U.8.C.  1701q);  Re- 
habilitation loans    (42  U.S.C.   1462b);   Pub- 


Section  1207 — National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration Fund. 

Section  1208 — Government  Printing  Office 
Fund. 

Examples  of  Access  to  Records  Being 

Denied  the  Comptroller  General 

(Compiled  by  the  General  Accounting  Office) 

international  activities 

We  have  been  experiencing  Increasing  dif- 
ficulties in  obtaining  access  to  Information 
needed  in  our  reviews  and  evaluations  of  pro- 
grams Involving  otir  relations  with  foreign 
countries  and  United  States  participation  in 
international  lending  institutions.  The  De- 
partments of  Defense,  State,  and  Treasury 
have  employed  delaying  tactics  in  preventing 
our  access  to  necessary  records.  Information 
and  records  have  been  withheld  on  the  basis 
that  they  were  internal  working  documents 
or  that  they  disclosed  tentative  planning 
data.  The  most  serious  Interference  has  re- 
sulted from  restraints  placed  upon  agency 
oScieas  which  require  them  with  more  and 
more  frequency  to  refer  to  higher  authority 
for  clearance  before  making  records  available 
to  our  staff. 

On  August  30,  1971,  the  President  Invoked 
executive  privilege  to  withhold  Information 
which  had  been  requested  by  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  relating  to  the 
Military  Assistance  Program.  The  President 
determined  that  It  would  not  be  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest  to  provide  to  the  Congress  the 
basic  planning  data  on  military  assistance 
that  was  requested  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  he 
directed  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  not  to  make  available  to 
the  (Congress  any  Internal  working  documents 
which  would  disclose  tentative  planning  data 
on  future  years  of  the  Military  Assistance 
Program  which  are  not  approved  executive 
branch  positions. 

Subsequent  to  this  action  we  noted  a  gen- 
eral Increase  in  the  volume  of  documents  that 
operating  officials  were  referring  to  higher 
authority  for  approval  for  release  to  our  audi- 
tors. This  practice  added  to  the  delays  In  ob- 
taining access  to  documents  that  had  ham- 
pered our  audit  efforts  In  the  past.  Although 
absolute  denial  of  access  to  a  document  is 
quite  rare,  our  reviews  have  been  hampered 
and  delayed  by  the  time-consuming  processes 
employed  by  the  various  organizational  ele- 
ments within  and  between  the  executive 
agencies.  These  delays  occur  In  screening  rec- 
ords and  m  making  decisions  as  to  whether 
such  records  are  releasable  to  GAO.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  our  staff  people  to  request  ac- 
cess to  a  dociunent  at  an  overseas  location 
and  to  be  required  to  wait  several  weeks  while 
such  documents  are  screened  through  chan- 
nels from  the  overseas  posts  and  through  the 
hierarchy  of  the  departments  Involved. 

The  increasing  concern  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  especially  with  actions  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  were  having  the 
effect  of  denying  GAO  access  to  information 
and  documents  needed  to  carry  out  our  re- 
sponsibilities for  review  of  international  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Defense,  in  par- 
ticular military  assistance  actl\lties, 
prompted  him  to  WTlte  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  on  October  13,  1971.  He  cited  exam- 
ples of  our  access  problems  and  pointed  out 
specific  DOD  instructions  and  directive 
which,  we  believed,  had  created  an  atmos- 
phere that  was  discouraging  overseas  agency 
officials  from  cooperating  with  GAO  person- 
nel. In  reaching  for  a  solution  to  this  com- 
plex problem,  the  Comptroller  General  sum- 

11c  facility  loans  (42  U.S.C.  1494);  New  com- 
munity assistance  (42  U.S.C.  3912);  low-rent 
housing  (42  UB.C.  1417a);  riot  Insurance 
(12  use.  749bbb-17);  transportation  grants 
(49U.S.C.  1009). 
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marlzed  hU  position  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense as  follows: 

"I  an  meet  interested,  as  I  an  sure  you 
are.  In  establishing  a  mutual  accommodation 
within  which  we  can  carry  out  our  respective 
responsibilities,  with  due  regard  to  the  sensi- 
tivities of  the  matters  under  review. 

"I  believe  you  can  appreciate  the  depth  of 
my  concern  at  what  appears  to  be  an  in- 
creasing effort  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fease to  restrict  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice's capability  to  carry  out  its  responsibili- 
ties to  the  Congress  In  the  field  of  Interna- 
tional matters. 

"To  clear  the  air  and  set  the  stage  for  Joint 
efforts  to  establish  better  working  relation- 
ships I  believe  that  a  personal  expression  ot 
your  views  communicated  to  your  represent- 
atives In  Washington  and  overseas  would  be 
extremely  helpftil.  We  wovild  then  be  glad 
to  work  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Comptroller),  or  others  that  you  des- 
ignate, in  the  Interest  of  accomplishing  mu- 
tually acceptable  working  arrangements." 

On  January  27.  1972.  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense replied,  stating: 

"At  the  outset,  let  me  assure  you  that 
neither  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(ISA)  nor  myself  condone  any  actions  which 
could  be  Interpreted  as  restricting  your  au- 
ditors from  carrying  out  their  responsibili- 
ties in  the  field  of  International  matters  or 
dlacoursiring  overseas  oOiclals  from  cooperat- 
ing with  your  auditors  in  the  performance  of 
their  statutory  responslbUltles." 

He  also  indicated  a  need  and  Intent  to  ccm- 
tlniie  to  screen  the  files  of  the  Department 
before  making  them  available  for  our  review 
and  stated : 

"Papers  In  these  files  originate  within  as 
well  as  outside  the  Department,  Including 
The  White  House,  and  Department  of  State. 
I  am  sure  that  you  appreciate  that  merely 
because  such  papers  are  In  our  files  we  can- 
not release  them  to  OAO  without  the  ex- 
press approval  of  the  originator.  Fortunately, 
however,  it  is  only  on  rare  occasions  that 
GAO  auditors  actually  need  access  to  such 
papers  to  complete  their  audits  or  reviews. 
The  matter  of  access  to  such  papers  must, 
I  believe,  continue  to  be  handled  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis.  In  the  future,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  access  to  sensitive  documents  In  the 
International  affairs  area  arises,  I  have  asked 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (ISA), 
when  he  believes  that  access  to  a  particular 
document  should  be  denied,  that  he  consult 
with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Comptroller)  and  the  General  Counsel  prior 
to  refusing  access." 

The  Secretary  suggested  that  to  clear  the 
air  and  set  the  stage  to  establish  better 
working  relationships  that  DOD  and  GAO 
send  representatives  to  some  overseas  loca- 
tions with  a  view  to  creating  an  atmosphere 
of  mutual  cooperation  and  understanding. 

Since  the  exchange  of  letters  we  have  been 
meeting  with  Defense  officials  In  an  attempt 
to  establish  mtitual  working  arrangements 
within  which  we  can  carry  out  our  responsl- 
bUltles. While  we  have  vigorously  pursued 
this  matter  with  agency  officials,  we  see  no 
real  breakthrough  which  will  solve  our  prob- 
lem. The  most  serious  Interference  is  In  the 
restraints  which  have  been  placed  upon 
agency  officials  overseas  and  which  require 
them  more  and  man  to  refer  to  Washington 
for  clearance  before  making  documents  avail- 
able to  our  staffs.  Although  these  are  not 
termed  refusals,  they  come  close  because 
of  the  Interminable  delays  that  result  from 
having  to  refer  routine  matters  through 
channels  to  Washington. 

On  March  15,  1972.  the  President  Invoked 
executive  privilege  vrtth  respect  to  the  for- 
eign asststancc  prognun  and  International 
information  activities.  In  a  memorandum  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Director, 
United  States  Information  Agency  he  di- 
rected these  officials  not  to  make  available 


to  the  Congress  any  Internal  working  docu- 
ments which  would  disclose  tentative  plan- 
ning data — such  as  is  found  In  the  Country 
Program  Memoranda  and  the  Country  Field 
Submissions — and  which  are  not  approved 
positions. 

Since  then  we  have  experienced  some 
tightening  up  on  our  access  to  documents. 
For  example,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  on  March  23,  1972,  Instructed 
its  operating  personnel  as  follows: 
*  «  •  *  • 

"In  order  to  carry  out  the  President's  di- 
rective, A1J>.  Country  Field  Submissions 
should  not  be  disclosed  to  representatives  of 
the  Congress  or  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice. Likewise,  disclosiire  should  not  be  made 
of  any  other  document  from  an  A.IJ3.  As- 
sistant Administrator,  A.IJ).  Office  Head  or 
AJJ>.  Mission  Director  to  higher  authority 
containing  recommendations  or  planning 
data  not  approved  by  the  Executive  Branch 
concerning  overall  future  budget  levels  for 
any  fiscal  year  for  any  category  of  assist- 
ance (e.g..  Development  Locuos,  Technical  As- 
sistance, Supporting  Assistance,  or  PL-'iSO) 
for  any  covmtry. 

"In  lieu  of  the  disclosure  of  such  docu- 
ments, the  President  has  directed  that  Con- 
gress be  provided  with  "all  information 
relating  to  the  foreign  assistance  program 
and  international  information  activities"  not 
inconsistent  with  his  directive.  Ordinarily, 
the  substantive  factiial  information  con- 
tained in  these  documents  should  be  dis- 
closed through  means  of  oral  briefings,  testi- 
mony, special  written  presentations  and  such 
other  methods  of  furnishing  inlormation  as 
may  be  appropriate  in  the  circumstance. 

"The  General  Counsel  should  be  advised 
of  any  Congressional  or  GAO  requests  fc«' 
any  document  described  In  [the  first  para- 
graph) above  or  for  files  or  records  contain- 
ing such  a  document.  The  General  Counsel 
should  also  be  advised  of  requests  for  other 
documents  which  raise  Executive  Privilege 
questions,  whether  under  the  rationale  of  the 
President's  March  15  directive  or  otherwise, 
and  a  decision  should  be  obtained  from  the 
General  Counsel  concerning  the  availability 
of  the  document  for  disclosure  before  the 
document  is  disclosed." 

On  May  8.  1972,  the  Under  Secretary  (tf 
State  issued  a  memorandum  to  all  Agency 
Heads,  Assistant  Secretaries,  and  Office  Heads 
on  the  subject  of  executive  privilege.  This 
memorandum  cites  the  Presidential  Direc- 
tive of  March  15,  1972,  and  contains  instruc- 
tions similar  to  those  put  out  by  AID.  How- 
ever, It  goes  a  bit  ftuther  in  broadening  the 
field  of  applicability  by  stating: 

"It  will  be  noted  that  the  President's  di- 
rective is  not  strictly  limited  to  Country 
Program  Memoranda  and  Country  Field  Sub- 
missions, but  applies  also  to  other,  similar 
Internal  working  documents  in  the  foreign 
assistance  and  International  Information 
fields  which  would  disclose  tentative  plan- 
ning data  and  which  are  not  approved  posi- 
tions. Undoubtedly,  specific  questions  will 
arise  In  the  future  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
President's  directive  applies  to  particular 
congressional  requests  for  disclosure.  Such 
questions  should  be  resolved  In  consultation 
with  the  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser." 

There  Is  evidence  that  the  executive  agen- 
cies may  try  to  satisfy  GAO's  need  for  access 
to  records  by  providing  the  required  infor- 
mation by  means  other  than  direct  access  to 
the  basic  documents,  e^>eclally  in  cases 
where  such  documents  are  considered  to  be 
internal  working  documents.  This  would  not 
be  acceptable  unless  we  are  able  to  satisfy 
ourselves  that  the  data  provided  to  us  is  an 
accurate  presentation  ot  the  substantive 
information  contained  in  the  basic  docu- 
ments. 

In  summary,  our  access  to  the  records  and 
documents  or  other  materials  we  need  to 
carry  out  ovir  responsibilities  for  reviewing 
progranos  relating  to  International  activities 


has  been  increasingly  difflctat.  It  la  a  mat- 
ter of  degree,  but  it  has  seriously  interfered 
with  the  perfc^mance  of  our  responsibilities. 
The  most  serious  Interference  is  In  the  re- 
straints which  have  been  placed  upon  agency 
officials  overseas  and  which  require  them 
more  and  more  to  refer  to  Washington  for 
clearance  before  making  documents  available 
to  our  staff.  Although  these  are  not  termed 
refusals,  they  come  close  because  of  the 
interminable  delays  that  result  from  having 
to  refer  routine  matters  through  channels 
to  Washington. 

In  addition  to  the  unnecessary  cost  and 
waste  of  time  this  Involves,  there  is  the  in- 
creased risk  of  our  making  reports  without 
being  aware  of  significant  Information  and 
the  increased  risk  of  our  drawing  conclusions 
based  on  only  partial  Information. 

We  are  seriously  concerned  with  the  in- 
creasing restrictions  that  have  been  Imposed 
on  overseas  officials  In  particular,  that  take 
away  a  large  measure  of  their  discretion  for 
dealing  with  GAO  personnel,  and  we  have 
conveyed  this  to  the  agencies. 

INTERNATIONAL    LENDING    INSTITUTIONS 

Beginning  In  the  fall  of  1970,  we  under- 
tcxA  to  study  U.S.  participation  in  interna- 
tional lending  institutions — the  Wtwld  Bank, 
International  Development  Association,  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank,  and  Asian 
Development  Bank.  During  our  initial  survey 
and  in  our  later  reviews  relating  to  specific 
institutions,  we  encountered  difficulties  in 
obtaining  Information  from  the  Treasury 
Department. 

We  experienced  long  delays  In  obtaining 
certain  Information.  For  example,  access  to 
monthly  operations  reports  and  to  loan  sta- 
tus reports  for  one  of  the  institutions  that 
we  requested  in  December  1970  was  not 
granted  until  August  1971  and  then  only 
after  repeated  requests. 

We  were  reftised  access  to  several  cate- 
gories of  documents  by  Treasury  Depart- 
ment officials.  These  included  the  recorded 
minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  institu- 
tions' board  of  directors,  periodic  progress 
reports  on  the  status  of  projects  being  fi- 
nanced by  the  institutions,  and  a  consultant's 
report  on  management  practices  of  one  of 
the  institutions.  Also,  although  Treasury 
officials  advised  us  that  they  had  refused 
access  only  to  Internal  documents  which  they 
received  in  confidence  from  the  Institutions, 
we  were  refused  access  to  certain  documents 
which,  as  far  as  we  could  determine,  were 
not  documents  furnished  by  the  institutions 
but  rather  were  documents  prepared  by  U.S. 
officials  for  use  by  other  VS.  officials. 

We  were  not  auditing  the  records  of  the 
Inter- American  Development  Bank  as  such 
but  only  those  documents  that  had  been 
provided  by  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  to  the  Executive  Director  and  were 
available  for  his  use  in  the  exercise  of  his 
management  responsibilities.  We  believe  that 
these  records  should  have  been  available  to 
us  In  our  review  which  was  on  the  U.S.  sys- 
tem for  appraising  and  evaluating  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  projects  and 
activities.  Any  report  on  this  subject  would 
necessarily  be  lacking  to  the  extent  to  which 
Information  used  by  the  United  States  In 
evaluating  Bank  projects  was  not  made  avail- 
able to  us  during  our  examination.  We  see  no 
valid  basis  for  Treasury's  refusal  to  provide 
access  to  the  records  we  requested. 

INTERNAL   REVENUE    SEXVICE 

GAO's  review  efforts  at  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  had  been  materially  hampered, 
and  in  some  cases  terminated,  because  of  the 
continued  refusal  by  IRS  to  grant  OAO  ac- 
cess to  records  necessary  to  permit  an  ef- 
fective review  of  IRS  operations  and  activi- 
ties. 

Without  access  to  necessary  records,  OAO 
cannot  effectively  evaluate  the  ntS  adminis- 
tration of  operations  involving  billions  of 
dollars  of  annual  groaa  revenue  colIectKmB 
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and  millions  of  dollars  in  appropriated  funds. 
Such  an  evaluation,  we  feel,  would  greatly 
assist  the  Congress  in  Its  review  of  IRS  bud- 
get requests  and  in  Its  appraisal  of  IRS 
operations  and  activities.  Without  such  ac- 
cess, the  management  of  this  very  Important 
and  very  large  agency  will  not  be  subject  to 
any  meaningful  independent  audit. 

GAO  has  taken  every  opportunity  to  im- 
press upon  IRS  officials  that  it  is  not  In- 
terested in  the  Identity  of  individual  tax- 
payers and  does  not  seek  to  superimpose  its 
Judgment  upon  that  of  IRS  in  individual  tax 
cases;  rather,  GAO  is  interested  in  examining 
into  individual  tax  transactions  only  for  the 
purpose  of,  and  in  the  number  necessary  to 
serve  as  a  reasonable  basis  for,  eviUuating  the 
effectiveness,  efficiency,  and  economy  of  se- 
lected IRS  operations  and  activHies.  OAO 
has,  in  general,  directed  its  effoKs  toward 
those  areas  where  It  believed  that  improve- 
ments in  current  operations  woull  bring 
about  better  IRS  administration  of  pro- 
grams, activities,  and  resources. 

It  is  the  position  of  IRS  that  no  matter 
Involving  the  administration  of  the  Internal 
revenue  laws  can  be  officially  before  GAO  and 
therefore  we  have  no  audit  responsibility. 
The  Commissioner  of  IRS,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Comptroller  General  dated  June  6,  1968, 
stated: 

"I  must  note  that  the  [Chief  Counsel,  IRS] 
opinion  holds  that  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  is  barred  by  Sections  6406 
and  8022  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  from 
allowing  any  of  your  representatives  to  re- 
view any  documents  that  pertain  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Internal  Revenue  Laws. 
Thus,  federal  tax  returns  and  related  records 
can  be  made  available  to  you  only  where  the 
matter  officially  before  GAO  does  not  Involve 
adminlBtratlon  of  those  laws." 

Under  the  provisions  of  26  U.S.C.  6103,  tax 
returns  are  open  to  Inspection  only  on  order 
of  the  President  and  tmder  rules  and  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  and  approved  by  the 
President.  Regulations  appearing  in  26  CFR 
301.6103(a) -100-107  grant  several  Govern- 
ment agencies  specific  right  of  access  to  cer- 
tain tax  returns.  Our  Office  is  not  Included 
among  those  agencies.  The  regulation  appli- 
cable to  our  Office,  26  CFR  301.6103 (a) -1(b) 
(f ) ,  provides  that  the  inspection  of  a  return 
in  connection  with  some  matter  officially  be- 
fore the  head  of  an  establishment  of  the 
Federal  Government  may  be  permitted  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  or  Commissioner 
upon  written  application  of  the  head  of  the 
establishment. 

IRS  has  permitted  Federal  agencies.  States, 
Individuals,  contractors,  and  others  to  have 
access  to  tax  returns  and  records.  OAO  has 
been  given  access  to  individual  tax  returns 
only  when  the  return  is  needed  In  connec- 
tion with  another  matter  in  which  GAO  is 
involved  or  when  we  have  made  reviews  at 
the  request  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation.  Otherwise  we  have 
been  denied  records  requested  for  reviews  of 
IRS  operations.  The  reviews  of  IRS  conducted 
at  the  request  of  the  Joint  Committee  have 
been  made  piu-suant  to  an  arrangement 
whereby  OAO  and  the  Joint  Committee 
agreed  on  certain  priority  matters  involving 
the  administration  of  the  internal  revenue 
laws.  Under  this  arrangement  vre,  in  effect, 
make  reviews  for  the  Joint  Committee,  and 
we  have  had  the  complete  cooperation  of  the 
Service. 

ECONOMIC  STABILIZATION  PROGBAM 

Another  access  to  records  problem  arose 
when  GAO  attempted,  pursuant  to  a  con- 
gressional request,  to  review  the  effective- 
ness of  ms  activities  In  monitoring  prices. 
IRS  did  not  formally  deny  OAO  the  right  to 
review  records  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Program. 

Rather,  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  submitted  a  proposed  "me- 
morandum of  understanding,"  which  was  to 


be  signed  by  himself,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, and  the  Commissioner  and  Chief  Coun- 
sel of  IRS,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  per- 
mitting OAO  to  perform  the  review. 

In  our  opinion,  the  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding would  have  negated  GAO's  in- 
dependence and  limited  GAO's  right  to  rec- 
ords to  such  an  extent  that  any  work  under 
taken  would  not  have  provided  a  basis  to 
properly  perform  the  audit.  Accordingly,  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Treasury  Department 
was  advised  that  the  memorandum  of  under- 
standing was  not  acceptable  to  GAO.  Sub- 
sequently, we  advised  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment in  January  1973  that,  since  Phase  II  of 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Program  was  be- 
ing phased  out,  there  was  no  practical  pur- 
pose in  pursuing  the  matter. 

FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 

The  long  and  involved  history  of  con- 
troversy between  GAO  and  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  over  GAO's  right 
of  access  to  certain  of  the  Corporation's  rec- 
ords appears  in  the  published  hearings  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency of  May  6  and  7,  1968.  Those  hearings 
resulted  in  the  introduction  of  H.R.  16064, 
90th  Congress,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  with  respect  to  the 
scope  of  audit  of  FDIC  by  GAO. 

Essentially  what  Is  involved  In  this  dispute 
is  that  although  our  Office  Is  required  by 
section  17  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1827)  to  conduct  annual 
audits  of  the  Corporation,  we  have  been  un- 
able to  fully  discharge  our  responsibilities 
because  FDIC  has  not  permitted  us  unre- 
stricted access  to  examination  reports,  files 
and  other  records  relative  to  the  banks  which 
it  insures. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  Corporation  that 
our  right  of  access  to  its  records  is  limited 
to  those  administrative  or  housekeeping  rec- 
ords pertaining  to  its  financial  transactions. 
It  Is  GAO's  position  that,  because  the  financ- 
ial condition  of  the  Corporation  Is  insepar- 
ably linked  with  the  manner  in  which  it 
supervised  the  banks  which  it  insures,  we 
cannot  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  Corporation  without 
evaluating  the  significance  of  Its  contingent 
Insurance  Indemnity  obligation  for  the 
banks. 

At  the  time  section  17  was  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress,  it  developed  that, 
although  OAO  and  FDIC  had  agreed  on  the 
language  included  therein,  divergent  views 
were  held  by  GAO  and  FDIC  as  to  its  mean- 
ing. Each  made  its  position  known  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
but  the  matter  was  not  resolved.  This  differ- 
ence of  opinion  still  exists  with  both  the 
Corporation  and  GAO  feeling  that  the  pres- 
ent law  supports  their  respective  positions. 
Repeated  efforts  to  resolve  the  matter  ad- 
ministratively have  failed,  and,  for  this  rea- 
son, the  Comptroller  General  In  his  testi- 
mony of  March  6,  1968,  before  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  recom- 
mended that  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  be  amended  to  specifically  provide  for 
an  uiu-estrlcted  access  to  the  examination 
reports  and  related  records  pertaining  to  all 
Insvu-ed  banks. 

EMERGENCY   LOAN    GUARANTEE   BOARD 

The  Emergency  Loan  Guarantee  Board,  es- 
tablished by  the  Emergency  Loan  Guarantee 
Act  (Pub.  L.  92-70),  through  Its  Chairman — 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — has  taken  the 
position  that  it  was  not  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  in  establishing  the  Board  to  grant 
GAO  authority  to  review  Board  activities. 
The  Board  was  established  to  make  guaran- 
tees or  to  make  commitments  to  guarantee 
lenders  against  loss  of  principal  or  interest  on 
loans  to  major  business  enterprises  whose 
failures  would  seriously  and  adversely  affect 
the  economy  or  employment  of  the  Nation  or 
a  region  thereof. 

GAO  believes  that  it  has  the  responsibiUty 


and  authority  to  review  the  Board's  activities 
including  decisions  of  the  Board  in  approv- 
ing, executing,  and  administering  any  loan 
guaranteed  by  the  Board.  The  Board's  posi- 
tion, as  indicated,  is  that  there  Is  nothing  in 
the  Emergency  Loan  Guarantee  Act  or  its 
legislative  history  which  would  provide  for 
a  OAO  review  of  all  Board  activities  and  that 
the  Congress  might  need  to  pass  additional 
legislation  to  make  it  clear  that  GAO  has 
this  authority.  The  main  thrust  of  the 
Board's  position  is  that  the  congressional  re- 
view of  loan  guarantee  matters  is  carefully 
spelled  out  in  the  guarantee  act;  GAO  is  di- 
rected to  audit  the  borrower  and  to  report 
its  findings  to  the  Board  and  to  the  Con- 
gress; and  the  Board  is  directed  to  make  a 
"full  report"  of  its  operations  to  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  our  position  that,  as  an  agency  of 
Government,  the  Board  Is  clearly  subject  to 
audit  examination  by  GAO  and  that  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Board  are  required  to  be  made 
available  to  GAO  under  its  basic  authorities. 
Those  authorities  are  section  312  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C. 
63);  section  206  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946  (31  U.S.C.  60);  sub- 
sections 117(a)  and  (b)  of  the  Accounting 
and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31  U.S.C.  67(a), 
(b));  and  section  204  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1140). 

It  Is  our  view  that  under  these  basic  au- 
thorities GAO  has  responsibility  for  auditing 
the  activities  of  the  Board  and  thus  has  at- 
tending right  of  access  to  such  information 
and  documents  as  the  Board  uses  in  reaching 
its  decisions.  Further,  it  Is  our  view  that 
neither  the  failure  to  spell  out  explicitly  that 
GAO  has  such  responsibility  and  right  of 
access  nor  the  fact  that  under  Pub.  L.  92-70 
GAO  was  given  explicit  authority  to  audit 
the  borrower  diminishes  in  any  way  the  basic 
audit  authorities  that  we  rely  upon. 

While  the  records  in  this  case  were  subse- 
quently made  available,  the  Treasury  did  so, 
however,  only  because  of  the  intervention  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committees.  In  making  the  records  available, 
however,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Board 
stated  that  "we  continue  to  believe  that  the 
OAO  does  not  have  the  statutory  authority 
to  review  the  Board's  Internal  records  re- 
lating to  its  .decisionmaking  process."  The 
Board  supported  this  position  in  its  first  An- 
nual Report  of  July  31, 1972. 

COUNTEEVAILINC    DUTY    STATUTE 

In  1971,  pursuant  to  a  congressional  re- 
quest, GAO  sought  to  review  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury's  administration  of  section 
303  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1303), 
which  requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  levy  a  countervailing  duty  on  any  duti- 
able product  Imported  into  the  United  States 
for  which  the  producing  nation  has  provided 
a  production  or  export  grant  or  bounty. 

In  January  1973,  we  decided  that  our  ef- 
forts to  obtain  the  necessary  records  to  make 
the  rftview  were  unsuccessful. 

EXCHANGE    STABILIZATION    FUND 

By  Public  Law  91-599,  approved  December 
30,  1970,  the  Congress  directed  that  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  Exchange 
Stabilization  Fund,  established  by  section 
10  of  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934,  be  audited 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  pro- 
vided certain  access  to  records  authority.  The 
legislative  history  made  it  clear  that  the 
audit  should  start  with  fiscal  year  1972,  and 
the  OAO  started  efforts  to  obtain  access  in 
the  Spring  of  1972.  After  a  long  period  of  re- 
fusals and  delays,  the  Treasury  Department 
finally  agreed  in  March  1973  to  provide  GAO 
access  to  all  financial  records  and  relevant 
supporting  information  on  the  administra- 
tive expense  of  the  Exchange  Stabilization 
Fund  for  1972.  The  audit  has  been  started. 

CORPORATION  FOR  PUBLIC  BROADCASTING 

The  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967 
provides  that  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Corporation  shall  be  audited  by  the  General 
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Accounting  OCBce  In  accordance  with  the 
principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  com- 
mercial corporate  transactions  and  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  In  attempting  to  comply  with 
our  responsibility  under  this  Act,  we  have 
requested  such  documents  as  minutes  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  flies 
relating  to  a  long-term  lease  for  office  space 
entered  Into  by  the  Corporation.  In  both  In- 
stances we  were  Initially  denied  access  to  this 
data.  Subsequently,  this  Information  was 
made  available  to  us  and  enabled  us  to  more 
properly  evaluate  certain  operations  of  the 
Corporation. 

On  August  10,  1972,  an  internal  Corpora- 
tion memorandum  advised  Corporation  of- 
ficials that  if  OAO  wished  "'to  examine  docu- 
ments setting  forth  poUcles  or  procedures  or 
to  pursue  a  detailed  examination  of  how  de- 
cisionmaking takes  place  or  analyzing  pro- 
gram expenditures  to  determine  the  propor- 
tion received  by  various  recipients  or  any  of 
a  variety  of  tasks  they  might  pursue  along 
this  line,  I  believe  you  should  simply  state 
you  feel  such  requests  are  beyond  the  scope 
of  their  activity  and  that  you  decline  to  pur- 
sue the  matter  with  them."  On  August  22, 
1972,  the  Comptroller  General  advised  the 
Acting  President  of  the  Corporation  that  the 
OAOs  responsibility  for  auditing  the  Cor- 
poration included  audits  which  could  lead  to 
an  identification  of  needed  management  Im- 
provements together  with  suggestions  as  to 
courses  of  action  which  should  be  consid- 
ered to  correct  management  deficiencies  or 
otherwise  strengthen  the  management  of  the 
Corporation. 

Although  we  have  had  no  written  reply  to 
the  August  22  letter,  the  Acting  President 
of  the  Corporation  advised  us  orally  on  Sei>- 
tember  26.  1972,  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  its  Chairman  felt  that  it  was  not  clear 
as  to  our  right  of  access  to  information  of 
other  than  a  financial  nature.  Since  that  date 
we  have  not  been  formally  refused  Informa- 
tion necessary  to  perform  our  work  although 
we  have  had  some  difficulty  In  obtaining 
needed  data  in  a  timely  manner. 

Mr.  RIBI<X)PP.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  In 
sponsoring  the  Accounting  and  Auditing 
Act  of  1973. 1  have  long  believed  the  au- 
thority of  the  Comptroller  General  to 
assist  Congress  in  the  legislative  process 
should  be  strengthened  and  the  ca- 
pability of  his  office  increased. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  one  which  I  in- 
troduced earlier  this  year.  S.  460.  In  1970, 
a  prior  version  of  that  legislation 
passed  the  Senate  imanimously,  but  was 
not  acted  upon  by  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  broad  agreement 
in  Congress  that  the  role  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  in  Government  must  be 
strengthened.  This  bill  ts  an  important 
step  in  that  direction.  By  expanding  the 
authority  of  the  Comptroller  General  to 
serve  the  Congress  we  increase  our  own 
capability  to  deal  efTectively  with  the 
i.'5sues  before  us.  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  my  committee  chairman,  Sena- 
tor EKvnr,  for  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
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ByMr.JAVITS: 
S.  2050.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  Domestic 
Eitterprise  Bank  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  employment  and  business 
opportunities  in  urban  and  rural  areas, 
to  assist  and  promote  job  opportunities 
in  businesses  threatened  or  subetantially 
liarmed  by  increases  in  foreign  im- 
port* or  technolotleal  otocoleseence,  and 
for  the  conatniction  of  low  uid  moderate 


income  housing  projects.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

DOMESTIC     ENTERFBISE    BANK    ACT 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  the  Domestic  Enterprise  Bank 
Act  to  establish  a  corporation  patterned 
after  the  World  Bank  authorized  to  first, 
make  and  participate  in  long-term,  low- 
interest  loans  and  guarantees  and  to 
second,  provide  supportive  technical  as- 
sistance, in  order  to  stimulate  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  depressed  urban 
and  rural  areas  and  to;  third,  promote 
the  economic  survival  and  preservation 
of  jobs  in  those  businesses  substantially 
harmed  by  increases  in  foreign  imports 
or  technological  obsolescence. 

1.    THE    NEED    FOR    A    NEW    STR.^TEGT 

For  several  decades,  the  phenomenon 
of  urbanization  has  been  the  dominant 
domestic  trend  in  this  country.  Urbaniza- 
tion has  proliferated  the  big  city  slum, 
the  slum  which  continues  to  give  birth 
to  crime,  despair,  and  hopelessness. 

But  the  crisis  of  the  core  city  is  also  a 
crisis  for  rural  America,  whose  people  are 
taking  flight  to  the  cities  as  farm  man- 
power needs  diminish  and  increased 
mechanization  in  farming  continues  to 
diminish  manpower  needs.  No  program 
or  effort  which  seeks  to  resolve  the  un- 
emplojrment  problems  of  the  city  slum 
can  stand  alone — rural  migration  needs 
to  be  halted  or  at  least  slowed  and  the 
economy  of  rural  America  brought  back 
into  equilibrium. 

This  bill  seeks  to  tap  the  resources  of 
what  can  be  our  greatest  ally  in  our  ef- 
forts to  curb  the  growing  list  of  unem- 
ploymcait — the  private  sector.  Govern- 
ment by  itself  simply  cannot  marshal 
the  funds  nor  the  talent  to  solve  this 
unemployment  problem.  But  when  used 
in  conjunction  with  and  to  stimulate  pri- 
vate efforts.  Government  funds  can  have 
a  catalystic  effect  and  hence  a  far  greater 
impact. 

For  some  time  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing recognition  of  the  need  to  establish 
an  essentially  private  source  of  low-in- 
terest capital  for  economic  development 
of  our  depressed  urban  and  rural  areas, 
and  there  has  been  an  acceleration  in 
the  Federal  effort  to  stimulate  employ- 
ment opportunities.  But  we  have  yet  to 
make  available  sufficient  capital  to  meet 
the  challenge  which  unemployment  im- 
poses and  give  a  real  boost  to  our  own 
struggling  enterprises. 

In  1967, 1  had  introduced  the  Domestic 
Development  Bank  Act  which  is  the  fore- 
runner of  this  bill.  I  have  received  the 
important  suggestions  of  a  number  of  my 
colleagues — suggestions  which  have  been 
largely  incorporated  in  this  bill.  More- 
over the  Domestic  Enterprise  Bank  Act 
had  a  great  deal  of  study  and  analysis 
involving  business,  labor,  foundation  ex- 
ecutives, professors,  and  economists. 

The  problems  of  unemployment  and 
lack  of  business  opportunity,  which  the 
forerunner  to  the  Domestic  Enterprise 
Bank  Act  sought  to  address  in  1967,  are 
not  only  with  us  in  1973,  but  stand  today 
in  gargantuan  proportions.  Frequently 
the  stniggling  domestic  entrepreneur  is 
hard  put  to  locate  sulequate  capital  on 
reasonable  terms  to  update  his  manu- 
facturing plant,  to  purchase  new  equip- 


ment, or  to  conduct  research  and  devel- 
opment activities. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  offering  to- 
day seeks  to  deal  with  two  related  unem- 
ployment problems  which  are  funda- 
mental to  the  substance  of  rural  and 
urban  poverty. 

I  need  not  remind  M«nbers  of  the 
Congress  that  we  are  still  in  the  throes 
of  large-scale  unemployment.  As  recently 
as  March  1973,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics reported  4.4  million  persons  still 
unemployed.  But  the  most  fundamental 
problem  is  the  continuing  staggering  un- 
employment rate  in  our  city  slums  and 
imderdeveloped  areas.  The  latest  statis- 
tics from  the  Department  of  Labor  indi- 
cate that  in  51  low  income  areas,  the  un- 
employment rate  among  white  teenagers 
is  21  percent  and  for  black  teenagers  over 
35  percent— 1970.  The  plight  of  the  re- 
tiuming  Vietnam  era  veterans  compounds 
the  current  unemployment  problem. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  ciMicluded  in  March  of 
1968  that: 

Unemployment  and  underemployment  are 
among  the  persistent  and  serious  grievances 
of  disadvantaged  minorities. 

The  second  fundamental  problem  is 
the  need  for  involvement  of  the  rural  or 
urban  poverty  area  resident  in  the  own- 
ership and  management  of  the  business 
community  wliich  serves  him.  The  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Loan  program,  which 
I  authored,  has  evolved  from  a  statement 
of  go€ils  to  a  point  where  there  is  some 
tangible  sign  of  success.  Recently,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration  made  the  eco- 
nomic opportimlty  loan  program  avail- 
able to  returning  Vietnam  era  veterans. 
The  administration's  Office  of  Minority 
Business  Enterprise  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  responsible  for  coordinating 
all  minority  enterprise  programs,  is  con- 
tinuing its  efforts  in  this  vital  area. 

But  the  cruel  fact  is  that  even  if  these 
new  Initiatives  continue  to  be  expanded 
and  improved  to  meet  their  stated  goals, 
they  sj-e  minimal  when  one  considers  the 
extent  to  which  the  economically  and  so- 
cially deprived  have  been  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  fully  in  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

But  more  than  a  concern  for  the  dis- 
advantaged calls  upon  us  to  take  con- 
crete action.  The  very  life  of  our  core 
cities  and  depressed  rural  areas  Is  at 
stake.  Businesses  are  leaving  the  core 
cities  and  the  depressed  rural  areas  at 
alarming  rate.  The  situation  In  the  de- 
pressed rural  areas  can  be  measured  by 
the  migration  statistics.  Some  2.3  million 
Americans  migrated  from  nonmetro  to 
metro  areas  between  1960  and  1970,  and 
there  Is  no  Indication  the  trend  will  not 
continue.  But  Jobs  are  tending  toward 
the  subtni)8 — between  75  and  80  percent 
of  added  employment  in  trade  and  in- 
dustry alone. 

This  proposal  would  use  Government 
funds  and  resources  essentially  as  levers 
and  catalysts  to  move  the  private  forces 
into  positions  that  can  supplement  cur- 
rent strictly  governmental  efforts  to  fight 
poverty. 

THB    BOMntnC    XMTXBPKISC     BAXK     OPBUTION 

The  Bank  would  be  established  as  a 
profltmaking  corporation  authorized  to 
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make  long-term,  low-interest  loans  and 
guarantees,  to  participate  in  loans  with 
public  or  private  lenders  to  sell  partici- 
pations in  its  loans,  and  to  provide  sup- 
portive managerial  and  technical  assist- 
ance. In  essence,  it  would  be  very  much 
like  the  World  Bank  in  its  puipose,  op- 
erations, and  structure.  The  World  Bank 
has  demonstrated  that  the  provision  of 
attractive  credit  is  a  powerful  develop- 
ment tool  in  underdeveloped  areas  and 
that  such  a  venture  can  be  economically 
sound.  In  fiscal  year  1972.  the  World 
Bank  earned  $183  million  in  net  Income 
and  made  more  than  $2  billion  In  loans 
and  has  raised  over  $3.4  billion  from  pri- 
vate investors  for  its  development  activ- 
ities. 

The  Domestic  Enterprise  Bank  would 
Initially  issue  $3  billion  in  capital  stock 
subscribed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
As  was  true  of  the  World  Bank,  20  per- 
cent  of    the   Government   subscription 
would  be  paid  in  initially— $600  million— 
with  the  Bank  having  a  call  on  the  re- 
mamlng  80  percent— $2.4  billion- as  a 
reserve  to  meet  the  Bank's  liabilities  on 
Its  own  borrowings  on  the  private  bond 
market.  In  this  manner,  there  would  be 
a  guarantee  or  reserve  at  market  inter- 
est rates,  just  like  the  World  Bank   in 
order  to  raise  the  bulk  of  its  loan  funds 
The  initial  $600  million  paid  in  by  the 
Government  would  be  raised  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  through  sale  of 
US.  obligations  on  the  market,  so  that 
there  would  be  no  drawdown  on  tax 
revenues  to  finance  the  Bank.  This  is 
the  manner  in  which  most  of  the  US 
Government  contributions  for  the  in- 
ternational development  banks  have  been 
raised,  including  the  World  Bank,  the 
Inter-American  Bank,  and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  Through  this  technique 
only  the  credit  of  the  United  States  is 
called  upon;  all  the  funds  for  the  Bank's 
activities  would  come  ultimately  from 
private  investors  without  burden  on  the 
taxpayer.  The  Government  stock  would 
earn  dividends  for  the  Treasury  which 
should  more  than  offset  the  cost  to  the 
Government  of  paying  the  Interest  and 
principal  due  on  the  Treasury  Bonds  sold 
to  finance  its  subscription  to  Bank  stock. 
This  method  of  financing,  utilizing  US 
Government  bonds  rather  than  congres-' 
sional   appropriations.   Is  necessary   to 
insure  private  bondholders  that  the  Gov- 
ernment guarantee  will  be  made  good  on 
the  Bank's  bonds.  Otherwise,  the  Bank 
would  have  to  go  through  the  appropria- 
tion process  whenever  It  called  upon  its 
reserves  of  Government  st^k 

The  Bank  would  finance  prlrate 
business  and  conunerclal  projects  where 
capital  is  not  otherwise  available  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  Loans  could  go  to  busi- 
nesses and  projects  of  all  sizes,  but  with 
small  business  loans  it  might  be  more 
efficient  for  the  Bank  to  operate  through 
guarantees  to  local  banking  and  finan- 
cial institutions  or  by  using  local  banks 
as  agents.  Loans  could  also  be  made  to 
public  agencies  for  essential  public  devel- 
opment projects  such  as  transportation 
or  power  facilities  which  could  not  be 
financed  through  other  sources,  but  this 
would  not  be  the  major  purpose  of  the 
Bank. 

The  Bank  would  have  authority  to 
make  mortgage  loans  for  low-  and  mod- 
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erate-income  housing,  although  this  au- 
thority is  limited  to  10  percent  of  total 
outstanding  obligations. 

The  Bank  would  also  be  authorized  to 
make  mortgage  lotuis  for  residential 
facilities  where  housing  is  integrated 
with  business  facilities,  as  on  the  upper 
floors  over  retail  stores.  The  mortgage 
loan  could  cover  the  entire  project. 

One  of  the  more  important  functions 
of  the  Bank  would  be  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  bringing  management  and  capital 
together  for  projects  and  act  as  developer 
or  owner  of  a  particular  project  imtil 
such  time  as  a  private  purchaser  could 
be  found.  Unlike  a  tax  incentive  eco- 
nomic development  scheme,  which  is  es- 
sentially passive,  the  Bank  approach 
would  provide  an  active  entrepreneural 
agent. 

The  primary  condition  on  loans  in 
eligible  areas  would  be  that  the  project 
be  located  in  a  development  area  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
as  an  area  having  a  high  proportion  or 
concentration  of  unemployed  or  low- 
income  persons,  or  if  not  in  such  area 
generate  new  jobs  of  which  at  least  25 
m  number  and  not  less  than  50  percent 
are  to  be  held  by  persons  who  prior  to 
such  employment  were  unemployed  or 
low-income  residents  of  eligible  poverty 
areas. 

It  is  probably  unwise  in  the  long  run 
simply  to  focus  on  the  slum  Itself  by 
bringing  jobs  and  plants  within  those 
areas.  Efforts  to  improve  the  ghetto 
must  be  matched  with  efforts  to  open 
opportunities  in  the  suburbs  and  beyond 
for  its  inhabitants.  Otherwise,  we  only 
increase  the  magnet  of  the  central  city 
for  the  rural  migrant,  and  we  point  reso- 
lutely m  the  direction  of  black  occupied 
cities  surrounded  by  white  suburbs. 

It  Is  important  to  emphasize  that  rural 
areas  would  also  be  eligible  since  It  must 
be  recognized  that  urban  unemployment 
cannot  be  eradicated  until  the  massive 
PopulaUon  migraUon  from  rural  areas  is 
slowed  or  halted. 

The^tential  borrower  would  have  to 
be  certifled  by  appropriate  local  officials 
and  would  be  required  to  comply  with 
local  buflding  and  architectural  codes 
Another  condition  would  be  a  general 
requirement  that  the  bank  be  satisfied 
that  the  project  would  contribute  to 
f'^il^E  "k^  standards  in  the  area,  so 
that  the  borrower  would  have  to  explain 
and  provide  some  assurances  about  the 
trickle  down"  effects  of  his  business  into 
the  local  community.  Including  employ- 
ment of  local  persons  and  firms  in  the 
construction  of  the  project  and  as  em- 
ployees of  the  establishment.  As  a  further 
condiUon  of  financing,  the  bank  would 
have  to  be  satisfied  that  the  borrower  had 
adequate  equity  or  other  financial  In- 
terest In  the  facility  to  insure  his  careful 
and  business-like  management  of   the 
project  and  to  guard  against  fly-by-night 
management  of  the  project.  The  share 
which  the  borrower  would  have  to  put 
up    would     vary     according    to    such 
conditions. 

The  bank  would  also  come  to  the  aid 
of  business  enterprises  substantially 
harmed  by  the  loss  of  jobs  due  to  for- 
eign imports  or  technological  obsoles- 


cence. Thus,  complimenting  the  adjust- 
ment assistance  provisions  of  our  trade 
laws.  The  financing  necessary  to  pur- 
chase additional  equipment,  plant  reloca- 
tion, expansion  or  renovation  as  well  as 
various  research  and  development  proj- 
ects could  be  supplied  by  the  bank. 

The  bank  would  be  empowered,  in  con- 
nection Willi  such  projects,  to  undertake 
insurance  arrangements  in  connection 
with  such  facilities.  These  arrangements 
might  take  the  form  of  self-insurance  of 
a  project  by  the  bank,  coinsurance  of  a 
project  by  the  bank,  coinsurance  between 
the  bank  and  the  borrower  or  reinsur- 
ance arrangements  concluded  by  the 
bank  with  insurance  companies  to  pro- 
tect the  facility  against  casualty  loss. 

THE   BANK   ORCANIZATION 

The  Bank  would  be  organized  through 
the  establishment  of  a  commission  which 
would  appoint  incorporators.  The  Com- 
mission would  be  composed  of  the  Vice 
President,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Commission  would  appoint  incorporators 
who  would  serve  as  the  initial  board  of 
directors,  two-thirds  of  whom  would  be 
representatives  of  the  private  sector  and 
one-third  government  officials  or  em- 
ployees. The  President  would  thereafter 
appoint  the  20  directors,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  4-year 
terms  on  a  staggered  basis — 10  directors 
appointed  every  2  years.  14  would  be  from 
the  private  sector— 6  from  business  and 
finance,  two  from  organized  labor,  two 
finance.  2  from  organized  organizations 
or  foundations  which  deal  \^1th  the  prob- 
lems of  povertj'.  2  from  education,  and 
2  representing  the  general  public.  The 
remaining  ^ix  directors  would  be  from 
Government,   including  Federal.  State, 
and  local  government. 

Mr.  President,  the  Domestic  Develop- 
ment Bank  concept  as  embodied  In  the 
act  has  received  favorable  recognition 
from  such  groups  as  the  Kemer  Com- 
mission and  the  Urban  Coalition.  The 
concept  was  also  a  part  of  the  Commu- 
nity Self-DeterminaUon  Act  intrwluced 
in  October  1969,  and  of  which  I  was  a 
primary  sponsor.  This  bill  takes  that 
concept  and  expands  upon  It.  The  Do- 
mestic Enterprise  Bank  Act  would  func- 
tion as  a  two-edged  sword.  Addressing 
depressed  urban  and  nutil  areas  on  one 
hand  and  cutting  away  at  the  loss  of  jobs 
due  to  imports  and  technological  ob- 
solescence on  the  other. 

Others  in  the  Congress  have  made 
great  contributions  In  underscoring  the 
need  for  an  additional  financial  institu- 
tion. Senator  Proxmirbs  action  in  con- 
ducUng  hearings  in  1967  on  financial  in- 
stitutions and  his  own  Commodity  Cred- 
it Expansion  Act,  have  provided  impor- 
tant direction.  Senator  Sparkmaw's  in- 
troduction of  the  Urban  Development 
Bank  Act  has  also  underlined  this  gen- 
eral need. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  indeed  an  eco- 
nomic "time  bomb  "  inherent  In  the  pres- 
ent unemployment  situation.  The  choice 
is  clear:  shall  we  attempt  to  defuse  it 
by  the  kind  of  commitment  that  estab- 
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lishment  of  this  Bank  would  represent? 
Or  shall  we  continue  to  be  satisfied  with 
answering  the  needs  of  our  citizens,  for 
jobs  and  entrepreneurship  opportunities 
with  the  bandage  approach  represented 
by  the  welfare  check?  I  consider  it  nec- 
essary to  introduce  this  proposal  because 
of  the  growing  needs  of  this  great  Na- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
planation of  the  act  may  be  made  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Explanation  or  the  Domestic  Enterpkise 
Bank  Act 

The  Domestic  Enterprise  Bank  would  be 
established  substantially  to  supplement  cur- 
rent efforts  to  provide  Job  opportunities, 
stimulate  minority  entrepreneurship,  and 
encourage  the  economic  development  in  de- 
pressed "high  risk"  rural  and  urban  areas  and 
to  promote  the  economic  survival  and  preser- 
vation of  Jobs  In  those  businesses  substan- 
tially harmed  or  threatened  by  Increases  In 
foreign  Imports  or  technological  obsolescence. 

The  Bank  would  be  a  source  of  develop- 
ment financing  and  would  provide  supportive 
technical  assistance.  In  essence  It  would  be 
very  much  like  The  World  Bank  In  Its  pur- 
poses, operations,  and  structure.  The  World 
Bank  has  demonstrated  that  the  provision 
of  attractive  credit  Is  a  powerful  development 
tool  m  underdeveloped  areas  and  that  such 
a  venture  can  be  economically  sound. 

The  Domestic  Enterprise  Bank  would  be 
established  as  an  autonomous  corporation 
authorized  to  make  long-term,  low-Interest 
loans  and  guarantees,  to  participate  In  loans 
with  public  or  private  lenders,  to  sell  par- 
ticipations In  Its  loans,  and  to  provide  sup- 
portive technical  assistance.  The  financing 
would  be  for  private  business  and  commer- 
cial projects  where  capital  Is  not  otherwise 
available  on  normal  terms.  Loans  could  go 
to  businesses  and  projects  of  all  sizes,  but 
with  small  business  loans  it  might  be  more 
efficient  for  the  Bank  to  operate  through 
guarantees  to  local  banking  and  financial  In- 
stitutions or  by  using  local  banks  as  agents. 
Loans  could  also  be  made  to  public  agencies 
for  essential  public  development  projects 
such  as  transportation  or  power  facllliies 
which  could  not  be  financed  through  other 
sources,  but  this  would  not  be  the  major 
purpose  of  the  Bank. 

The  Bank  would  have  the  limited  author- 
ity to  make  mortgage  loans  to  developers  for 
low  and  moderate  Income  housing  In  eligible 
areas  in  aid  of  business  development,  al- 
though this  would  not  be  a  sizable  activity 
for  the  Bank. 

The  Bank  could  take  the  Initiative  in 
bringing  management  and  capital  together 
for  projects  and  could  Itself  act  as  developer 
of  a  particular  project  until  such  time  as  a 
private  purchaser  could  be  found.  Unlike  a 
tax  Incentive  economic  development  scheme, 
which  is  essentially  passive,  the  Bank  ap- 
proach would  provide  an  active  entrepre- 
neurial agent. 

Eligibility  for  the  Bank's  programs  fall 
Into  two  broad  categories: 

First,  as  to  eligible  areas,  the  primary 
condition  would  be  that  the  project  be  lo- 
cated In  a  development  area  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  an  area  hav- 
ing a  high  proportion  or  concentration  of 
unemployed  or  low-Income  persons  or,  if  not 
m  such  area,  generate  new  Jobs  of  which 
at  least  25  in  number  and  not  less  than  60 
percent  are  to  be  held  by  persons  who  prior 
to  such  emplojrment  were  unemployed  or 
low-Income  residents  of  eligible  poverty 
areas.  Both  urban  areas  and  rural  areas 
would  also  be  eligible  since  it  must  be  rec- 
ognized that  urban  unemployment  cannot 
b«  eradicated  until  the  massive  population 


migration  from  rural  areas  is  slowed  or  halt- 
ed. The  potential  borrower  under  this  cri- 
teria would  also  have  to  be  certified  by  ap- 
propriate local  officials  regarding  the  ade- 
quacy of  his  architectural  design,  and  the 
provision  of  public  or  private  assistance  for 
any  families  or  businesses  displaced.  An- 
other condition  would  be  a  general  require- 
ment that  the  Bank  be  satisfied  that  the 
project  would  contribute  to  raising  living 
standards  in  the  area,  so  that  the  bor- 
rower would  have  to  explain  and  provide 
some  assurances  about  the  "trickle  down" 
effect  of  his  business  into  the  local  com- 
munity, including  employment  of  local  per- 
sons and  firms  in  the  construction  of  the 
project  and  as  employees  of  the  establish- 
ment. As  a  further  condition  of  finance,  the 
Bank  would  have  to  be  satisfied  that  the 
borrower  had  adequate  equity  or  other 
financial  Interest  in  the  facility  to  insure 
his  careful  and  business-like  management 
of  the  project;  the  share  which  the  bor- 
rower would  have  to  put  up  would  vary  ac- 
cording to  such  conditions  and  be  determin- 
ed by  the  Bank. 

Second,  as  to  eligible  enterprises,  the  pri- 
mary condition  would  be  that  the  enterprise 
is  threatened  or  has  been  substantially 
harmed  by  Increase  in  foreign  imports  or 
technological  obsolescence.  Enterprises  could 
qualify  under  this  criteria  without  regard 
to  geographical  location.  As  a  condition  of 
financing  the  Bank  would  have  to  be  satis- 
fied that  the  changes  proposed  by  the  en- 
terprise would  enable  the  enterprise  to 
preserve  or  create  Jobs  and  operate  on  a  sus- 
taining basis.  The  traditional  requirements 
as  to  financial  interest  and  management 
ability  would  have  to  be  met. 

The  Bank  would  be  empowered,  in  con- 
nection with  its  loan  activity  to  undertake 
Insurance  arrangements  in  connection  with 
such  an  enterprise.  Such  arrangements 
might  take  the  form  of  self -insurance  on  a 
project  by  the  Bank,  coinsurance  of  a  pro- 
ject by  the  Bank,  coinsurance  between  the 
Bank  and  the  borrower,  or  reinsurance  ar- 
rangements concluded  by  the  Bank  with  in- 
surance companies  to  protect  the  facility 
against  casualty  loss. 

The  Bank  would  initially  issue  $3  billion  in 
capital  stock  subscribed  by  the  Federal  Ck>v- 
emment.  As  was  true  of  the  World  Bank,  20 
percent    of    the    Government    subscription 

would  be  paid  in   inltlaUy — $600  mUlion 

with  the  Bank  having  a  call  on  the  remain- 
ing 80  percent — $2.4  bUllon— as  a  reserve  to 
meet  the  Bank's  liabilities  on  its  own  bor- 
rowings on  the  private  bond  market.  In  this 
manner,  there  would  be  a  guarantee  or  re- 
serve for  private  Investors  in  the  Bank's 
bonds.  It  would  sell  bonds  at  market  Inter- 
est rates,  just  like  the  World  Bank,  In  order 
to  raise  the  bulk  of  its  loan  funds.  The  ini- 
tial $600  mUllon  paid  In  by  the  Government 
would  be  raised  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  through  sale  of  United  States  obli- 
gations on  the  market,  so  that  there  would 
be  no  draw-down  of  tax  revenues  to  finance 
the  Bank.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  most 
of  the  U.S.  Government  contributions  for 
the  International  development  banks  have 
been  raised,  Including  the  World  Bank,  the 
Inter-American  Bank,  and  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank.  Through  this  technique,  only  the 
credit  of  the  United  States  is  called  upon;  all 
the  funds  for  the  Bank's  activities  would 
come  ultimately  from  private  Investors  with- 
out burden  on  the  taxpayer.  The  Govern- 
ment stock  would  earn  dividends  for  the 
Treasury  which  should  more  than  offset  the 
cost  to  the  Government  of  paying  the  Inter- 
est and  principal  due  on  the  Treasury  bonds 
sold  to  finance  Its  subscription  to  Bank  stock. 
This  method  of  financing,  using  the  sale  of 
U.S.  Government  bonds  rather  than  con- 
gressional appropriations,  is  necessary  to  in- 
sure private  bond  holders  that  the  Govern- 
ment guarantee  will  be  made  good  on  the 
Bank's  bonds.   Otherwise,   the   Bank   would 


have  to  go  through  the  risky  appropriation 
process  whenever  it  called  upon  its  reserves 
of  Goverrunent  stock. 

The  Bank  would  be  organized  through  the 
establishment  of  a  commission  which  would 
appoint  tacorporators.  The  Commission 
would  be  composed  of  the  Vice  President,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
and  the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Commission  would  appoint  incorporators, 
who  would  serve  as  the  initial  board  of  di- 
rectors, two-thirds  of  whom  would  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  private  sector  and  one- 
third  Government  officials  or  employees.  The 
President  would  thereafter  appoint  the  20 
directors,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  for  4-year  terms  on  a  staggered 
basis — ten  directors  appointed  every  2  years, 
14  of  the  directors  would  be  from  the  pri- 
vate sector — six  from  business  and  finance, 
two  from  organized  labor,  two  from  private 
social  welfare  organizations  or  foundations 
which  deal  with  the  problems  of  poverty, 
two  representing  the  general  public  and  two 
representatives  from  education.  The  remain- 
ing six  directors  would  be  from  government, 
including  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS 

S.    1708 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1708,  to 
amend  title  X  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  extend  appropriations  author- 
izations for  3  fiscal  years  and  to  revise 
and  improve  authorities  in  such  title  for 
family  planning  services  programs,  plan- 
ning, training,  and  public  information 
activities,  and  population  research. 

S.    202S 

social  SECtmiTT  cosT-or-LiviNc  increase 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  bill,  S.  2025,  in- 
troduced yesterday  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  which  would 
authorize  a  cost-of-living  increase  for 
social  security  beneficiaries  in  January 
1974. 

Under  the  law  passed  by  Congress  last 
year,  annual  cost-of-Uving  benefit  ad- 
justments are  authorized  whenever  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  has  risen  by  at 
least  3  percent  during  the  preceding  year. 
However,  this  law  delays  the  first  such 
increase  until  January  1975. 

In  view  of  recent  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living,  I  do  not  believe  we  should  ex- 
pect social  security  recipients  who  live 
on  fixed  and,  more  often  than  not,  in- 
adequate incomes  to  wait  until  January 
1975  for  a  benefit  adjustment. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  year,  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  has  risen  at  an 
annual  rate  of  9.2  percent.  And  leading 
the  price  increases  have  been  two  items 
which  take  the  largest  shares  of  the 
budget  of  the  average  elderly  person — 
food  and  shelter. 

If  we  do  not  take  action  to  amend  this 
law,  not  only  will  the  elderly  have  to  wait 
until  January  1975  for  an  increase,  but 
that  increase  will  not  even  cover  the 
dramatic  price  increases  that  have  oc- 
curred during  the  first  half  of  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  the 
legislation   introduced   by   the   Senator 
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from  Connecticut,  and  I  urge  that  it  be 
added  as  an  amendment  to  the  debt  ceil- 
ing bill  which  will  be  before  the  Senate 
next  week. 


DESIGNATION  OF  DATE  FOR   FED- 
ERAL   ELECTIONS— AMENDMENTS 

amendment  no.  346 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  very  shortly 
we  will  consider  S.  343,  a  bill  introduced 
by  my  colleague.  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia.  This  bill,  as  amended, 
proposes  to  designate  the  first  Tuesday 
in  October  as  election  day.  In  addition, 
it  sets  the  time  for  the  primary  as  that 
period  beginning  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
June  and  ends  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
August  with  the  national  nominating 
convention  to  begin  by  the  1st  of  August. 

While  I  support  the  intent  of  the  bill 
and  applaud  the  efforts  of  Senator  Rob- 
ert C.  Byrd,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  goes 
far  enough  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of 
condensing  the  total  time  now  being  re- 
quired for  the  election  process. 

Accordingly,  I  send  to  the  desk  and 
ask  to  have  printed  an  amendment  to 
S.  343  which  would  condense  the  time 
allowed  for  Federal  campaigns  and  elec- 
tions by  an  additional  month  by  requir- 
ing that  no  primary  be  held  prior  to 
July,  instead  of  June  as  now  proposed 
in  the  existing  bill. 


LAND  USE  POLICY  AND  PLAN- 
NING ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1973— 
AMENDMENT 

amendment    no.    247 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  submitting  an  amendment  which  in 
my  judgment  may  prevent  the  Senate 
from  making  a  mistake  which  we  may 
later  greatly  regret. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  respect  for  my 
distinguished  colleagues  wtK>  are  per- 
suaded absolutely  that  this  bill  is  an 
excellent  one,  I  must  observe  that  scarce- 
ly ever  have  I  heard  so  much  confusion 
about  the  intent  of  legislation,  the  defini- 
tion of  words,  the  meaning  of  phrases 
and  the  applicability  of  provisions. 

I  fed,  Mr.  President,  that  If  we  could 
read  the  minds  of  Senators  who,  during 
the  past  few  days,  have  voted  on  count- 
less amendments  which  I  have  heard 
them  confesG  that  they  did  not  really  im- 
derstand,  we  would  have  to  admit  in  all 
charity  that  the  Senate  is  not  fully 
aware  of  the  implications  of  this  bill. 

I  do  not  criticize  the  distinguished 
Senator  from'  Washington.  I  admire  him. 
He  is  my  friend.  I  do  not  question  his 
sincerity. 

But,  aside  from  my  own  conviction 
that  this  is  a  very  bad  piece  of  legisla- 
tion in  terms  of  further  centralizing  awe- 
some power  in  Washington  in  the  com- 
ing years,  I  feel  there  is  enough  doubt 
about  this  bill  to  warrant  the  Senate  at 
least  to  proceed  cautiously,  on  a  year-to- 
year  basis,  so  that  we  can  be  surefooted 
in  doing  whatever  it  is  that  we  intend 
to  do. 

Moreover,  there  is  my  conviction  that 


in  this  time  of  great  inflation  and  eco- 
nomic crisis,  we  should  not  be  commiting 
the  Federal  Government  to  further  built- 
in  costs.  Just  this  morning.  Secretary 
Shultz  complained  in  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  that  75 
percent  of  the  Federal  budget  is,  as  he 
described  it,  "uncontrollable,"  precisely 
because  this  Congress  and  present  and 
previous  administrations  have  commit- 
ted the  taxpayers  to  supply  funds  for 
programs  years  in  advance. 

My  amendment  simply  reduces  au- 
thorizations for  1  year,  and  further 
would  require  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  administer  the  program  out 
of  its  existing  general  administrative 
budget. 

If  we  are  really  serious  about  this 
business  of  bringing  Federal  spending 
imder  control,  this  amendment  offers  a 
step  in  that  direction. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  AN 
AMENDMENT 

amendment  no.   227   TO  S.   925 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  (No.  227)  that 
I  intend  to  offer  either  on  this  bill  (S. 
268)  or  the  Federal  financing  bank  bill 
(S.  925)  which  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  give  Congress  15  days*  notice  of 
any  proposed  cliange  under  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act.  I  think  possibly  we  may 
wait  for  a  more  appropriate  bill  on  which 
to  call  up  this  amendment  than  either 
the  pending  bill  or  the  Federal  financing 
bank  bill,  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  add  the  following  cosponsors  to  the 
amendment  in  addition  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  (Mr.  Mans- 
field) :  Senators  Gravel,  Hughes,  Ken- 
nedy, Humphrey,  Abourezk,  and  Nelson. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  their 
names  may  be  added  as  cosponsors  at 
the  next  printing  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  707  AND 
S.  1160 

Mr,  RIBICX>FP.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Reorganization,  Re- 
search, and  International  Organizations 
of  the  Committee  on  Crovernment  Oper- 
ations and  the  Consumer  Subcommittee 
of  the  Commerce  Committee  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  S.  707  smd  S.  1160  on  Thurs- 
day, June  28,  1973,  in  room  3302  of  ttie 
Dirksen  Building.  The  hearing  will  begin 
at  9:30  am. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  BUREAU 
OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  to  the  Senate  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Indian  Affairs  will  con- 
duct an  oversight  hearing  on  a  proposal 
for  the  organization  of  the  central  of- 
fice of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Because  the  proposed  reorganization 
has  been  the  subject  of  concern  among 
many  tribal  leaders  and  rank-and-file 
tribal  members,  the  subcommittee  de- 
sires to  have  departmental  and  Bureau 
officials  discuss  the  background  leading 
to  the  reorganization,  the  reorganization 


itself,  and  how  this  reorganization  will 
improve  the  social  and  economic  condi- 
tion of  Indian  people  residing  on  Indian 
reservations  and  in  Indian  communities. 

The  subcommittee  will  hear  only  de- 
partmental witnesses  at  this  time  and, 
if  circumstances  warrant,  a  later  hear- 
ing may  be  held  to  take  testimony  from 
the  Indian  people  on  the  proposed  re- 
organization. 

The  hearing  will  commence  at  9  a.m. 
on  June  25  and  will  be  held  in  room  3310, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


IMPORTATION    OF    STRATEGIC 
MATERIALS  FROM  RHODESIA 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Lynch- 
bmg,  Va.,  News  of  June  18,  1973,  con- 
tained an  excellent  editorial  commending 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  for  his 
efforts  in  authorizing  and  pressing  to 
passage  legislation  to  authorize  importa- 
tion of  strategic  materials  from  a  non- 
Coramunist  nation — Rhodesia — if  such 
materials  are  being  imported  from  a 
Communist  nation.  It  also  commended 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  his  devas- 
tating answer  to  criticism  of  his  actions 
and  of  the  action  of  the  Congress  by 
Mr.  John  Scali,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
UH.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asfc^ows: 

Wmi  Kindness 

Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr.  typifies  the  tra- 
»ditlonal  Virginia  gentleman — courteous,  cou- 
rageous, cool.  If  the  occasion  demands,  the 
kind  that  can  cut  you  to  ribbons.  Last  week 
came  such  an  occasion  .  .  . 

Senator  Byrd  arose  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  call  •attention  to  a  remark  by  John 
Scan,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
that  the  United  States  was  in  "open  violation 
of  international  law"  in  Importing  chrome 
and  nickel  from  Rhodesia. 

Scali  explained  that  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  resolution  of  1966  ordering  an  eco- 
nomic boycott  of  Rhodesia  was  "legally  bind- 
ing on  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Scali,  commented  Senator  Byrd,  per- 
haps might  be  affected  by  the  rarifled  atmos- 
phere of  the  $33,000  per  year  penthouse  which 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  rent  for 
him  In  the  Waldorf  Towers  in  New  York  City. 

Then  out  came  the  rapier  . . . 

The  United  Nations  did  decree  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia.  Senator  Byrd  noted.  And 
Ljmdon  B.  Johnson,  as  President  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time,  put  the  sanctions 
into  effect — without  consulting  the  Congress. 
Those  sanctions  remain  in  effect  today,  with 
one  exception : 

The  Congress  adopted  legislation  which 
stated  that  the  Importation  of  a  strategic 
material  from  a  non-Communist  country 
could  not  be  denied  if  the  same  strategic 
material  was  being  Imported  from  a  Com- 
munist country. 

That  legislation,  Senator  Byrd  explained. 

".  .  .  passed  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  It  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  was  approved  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  signed  into  law  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  There  has 
been  a  court  test  brought  by  various  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  seeking  to 
have  the  law  nuUlfied.  The  courts  have  up- 
held what  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
did. 
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"So  Congress,  acting  on  a  matter  affecting 
our  own  national  Interest,  and  talcing  the 
steps  prescribed  under  the  Constitution,  en- 
acted legislation  which  Is  now  a  part  of  the 
law  of  our  Nation." 

"One  would  think,"  he  continued,  "that 
the  American  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions would  feel  an  obligation  to  support  the 
laws  of  our  Nation.  One  would  think  the 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  would 
have  an  obligation  to  support  the  duly  en- 
acted laws — enacted  by  Congress,  signed  by 
the  President,  and  approved  by  the  courts. 

"But  now  we  find  him  making  speeches 
In  New  York,  saying  that  the  U.S.  Congress 
acted  Illegally. 

"Nonsense." 

Having  fired  that  volley,  he  then  compas- 
sionately administered  the  coup  de  grace  .  .  . 

"He  (Scall)  says  the  Security  Council  de- 
cision Is  legally  binding  on  the  United  States. 
What  he  is  saying  U  that  the  U.S.  Congress 
must  subordinate  Itself  to  any  acts  taken 
by  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

"Congress  did  not  turn  over  to  the  United 
Nations  the  right  to  determine  what  laws 
Congress  can  and  cannot  make. 

"Tes,  I  think  the  American  Ambassador  to 
the  Untied  Nations  should  represent  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  uphold  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  while  he  Is  an  Am- 
bassador, rather  than  inaccurately  to  con- 
demn Congress  and  condemn  the  President, 
who  signed  the  bill  into  law." 


SENATOR  SAM  J.  ERVIN,  JR. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
Newsday's  Journal  of  Opinion  for  April 
22,  1973,  carried  an  article  by  Edwin  M. 
Yoder,  Jr.,  associate  editor  of  the  Greens- 
boro, N.C.,  Daily  News,  concerning  our 
colleague,  Sam  Ervin,  which  bore  the 
title,  "The  Gospel  According  to  Sam." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  article  be  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Gospel  Accoroinc  to  Sam 
(By  Edwin  M.  Yoder,  Jr.) 

North  Carolinians  have  noted  with  amuse- 
ment the  recent  startled  discovery  of  their 
senior  senator's  virtues  by  such  unlikely  con- 
verts as  The  Progressive  and  Playboy  maga- 
zines. 

With  amusement,  I  say,  because  Sam  Ervln, 
while  he  hardly  seems  at  a  glance  cast  for  the 
role  of  NUon  administration  nemesis  or 
champion  of  civil  liberties,  makes  perfect 
sense  to  Tar  Heels  and  It  is  fun  to  watch  out- 
siders struggle  to  discover  what  that  sense  Is. 

Stewart  Alsop  recently  wrote  In  Newsweek 
that  Ervln,  like  the  late  Sen.  Everett  Dlrksen, 
Is  "a  great  character  actor  .  .  .  far  and  away 
the  best  of  all  the  Senate's  large  collection  of 
character  actors  .  .  .  master  of  the  pregnant 
pause,  the  eyebrows  lifted  In  suspense,  the 
Jowl  shaken  in  indignation,  the  droll  inter- 
jection, the  recondite  historical  or  constitu- 
tional reference." 

What  others,  especially  of  the  liberal  per- 
suasion, view  now  as  the  greening  of  a  south- 
ern tory— albeit  a  Jollifying,  Bible-quoting 
storytelling  tory — Tar  Heels  see  as  the  ful- 
fillment of  a  destiny  ordained  by  history, 
geography,  training  and  temperament — a 
blend  of  mountain  Independence  and  cussed- 
ness,  Calvlnist  conviction  and  the  habit  of 
bard  work. 

But  an  actor?  Not  Sam  Ervln.  The  truth 
is  that  his  stories  are  somewhat  easier  to  fol- 
low in  the  reading  than  in  the  hearing.  And 
In  almost  20  years  In  the  Senate,  he  has  held 
only  three  news  conferences,  the  third  last 
week.  For  all  I  know  of  Sen.  Ervln — and  be 


is  a  surprisingly  private  figure  In  a  state  full 
of  clubbable  politicians  who  are  on  personal 
terms  with  thousands  of  constituents — he's 
as  interested  In  marigolds  as  Ev  Dlrksen.  But 
nothing  would  be  more  out  of  character  tban 
"Senator  Sam,"  as  he  Is  affectionately  known, 
wasting  the  Senate's  time  with  oratory  about 
flowers. 

Beneath  the  mobile  and  colorful  features — 
the  shuttling  eyebrows  and  wobbling  Jowls, 
the  rapid  mountain  drawl — Sam  Ervln  Is, 
above  all,  a  very  serous  man.  I  suppose  I've 
called  at  his  office  half  a  dozen  times  in 
recent  years,  and  I  can't  recall  a  single  time 
when  he  wasn't  in  a  committee  meeting  or 
on  the  Senate  floor — working. 

Sam  Ervln  was  marked  to  stand  out  In  a 
legislative  body  that  has  more  than  its  share 
of  dilettantes  and  slackers.  When  he  went  to 
the  Senate  in  1954,  the  leadership  Imme- 
diately drafted  him  for  the  select  committee 
then  Investigating  Sen.  Joe  McCarthy,  and  it 
was  Ervln's  shrewd,  lawyerly  oratory  that  saw 
the  censure  resolution  safely  through.  As  a 
professor  of  mine  at  Chapel  Hill  said  at  the 
time,  "They  hardly  knew  what  to  do  about 
old  Joe  McCarthy  until  Sam  Ervln  bung  a 
few  mountain  stories  on  him." 

Tar  Heels  with  longer  memories  recall  that 
in  1925,  when  North  Carolina's  public  schools 
were  threatened  with  a  "monkey  bill"  (to  bar 
the  teaching  of  evolutionary  theory),  it  was 
young  Rep.  Sam  Ervln  Jr.  of  Burke  County 
who  caged  the  monkey.  Even  the  bigots  had 
to  laugh  when,  in  a  famous  line,  he  observed: 
"Such  a  measure  serves  no  good  purpose  ex- 
cept to  absolve  monkeys  of  their  responsi- 
bility for  the  human  race." 

One  thing  North  Carolinians  also  under- 
stand about  Sam  Ervln  is  that  he  Is  a  Pres- 
byterian, who,  in  denouncing  the  monkey 
bill,  went  on  to  say  that  any  legislation  throt- 
tling science  was  insulting  to  Christianity. 
If  the  faith  needed  that  buttress,  he  declared, 
"then  that  religion  cannot  claim  to  be  power- 
ful enough  to  save  men's  souls." 

It  was  the  same  Sam  Ervln,  still  quoting 
bis  Bible,  who  last  week  rejected  a  White 
House  offer  to  let  presidential  aides  testify 
"Informally"  and  privately  to  his  Watergate 
Investigative  committee.  The  offer,  he  said, 
reminded  him  of  the  gospel  story  of  Nlco- 
demus — an  early  closet  Christian — who 
slipped  around  to  see  Jesus  "by  night." 

Like  many  southerners  of  his  generation, 
Ervln  was  nourished  on  the  King  James 
Bible,  and  It  remains  a  great  coin  of  argu- 
ment and  moral  authority.  I  recall  that  d\xr- 
Ing  the  great  clvU  rights  bUl  debate  of  1964, 
when  Sen.  Ervln  was  helping  filibuster 
against  the  bill,  our  paper  got  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  senator's  cousins,  an  elderly  and 
distinguished  university  professor.  "I  am 
writing,"  he  announced,  "to  teU  my  kinsman 
Sam  Ervln  that  be  is  playing  the  role  of  the 
Pharoah — keeping  the  children  of  Israel  In 
bondage." 

Sam  Ervln's  reply — It  is  one  of  bis  favorite 
biblical  quotations — was:  "Thou  sbalt  not 
follow  after  a  multitude  to  do  evil."  It 
doesn't  matter,  that  is,  bow  many  people 
want  something  to  happen — whether  It  Is 
stretching  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  end  segregation  in  restaurants, 
or  stretching  the  Fourth  Amendment  to 
make  room  for  "no-knock"  warrants — If  the 
action  Is  ill-advised. 

Southerners  recognize  in  Sam  Ervln,  then, 
a  mellowed  strain  of  that  flinty,  doctrine- 
proud  Calvinism  borne  by  18th  Century 
Scotch-Irish  settlers  Into  the  foothills  of 
the  Blue  Ridge.  To  try  to  understand  him 
without  knowing  something  of  that  faith — 
its  love  of  "book-learning,"  Its  facility  for 
anecdote  and  tall  tales,  its  humor  and  Its 
granitic  deference  to  bedrock  principles  Is 
pointless.  Or  Is,  as  Sam  Ervln  might  put  it, 
echoing  the  Bible,  "a  vain  thing." 

Yet  Sam  Ervln  Is  not  stickily  pious — far 
from  It.  Other  Institutions  have  left  their 
mark  on  blm.  One  Is  the  University  of  North 


Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  where  be  was  grad- 
uated Just  before  America  marched  off  to 
World  War  I.  It  was  then  a  place,  liberal  as 
southern  Institutions  go,  where  a  diligent 
young  man  could  acquire  the  ornaments  of 
humanism,  skill  in  debate,  and  a  sense  of 
public  responslbUlty— "an  outpost  of  great 
Rome,"  as  Ervln's  famous  contemporary 
Thomas  Wolfe  put  it,  "to  which  the  wUder- 
ness  crept  up  like  a  great  beast." 

Another  Institution  that  clearly  marked 
him  was  the  Harvard  Law  School,  to  which 
Ervln  returned  after  a  distinguished  war 
record  with  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force.  (Twice  wounded,  twice  cited  for  gal- 
lantry, be  was  awarded  the  French  Fourre- 
gere,  the  SUver  Star  and  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross.)  At  Harvard,  where  the  so- 
called  "legal  realists"  had  not  yet  consoli- 
dated their  revolution,  Sam  Ervln  acquired 
a  llterallstlc  If  sophisticated  style  of  con- 
stitutional construction— tending  occasion- 
ally to  inflexibility.  It  Is  perhaps  the  secular 
counterpart  of  bis  Calvinism,  with  the  same 
stern  integrity  of  principle. 

Still  a  third  shaping  institution  might  be 
mentioned:  the  North  Carolina  Supreme 
Court.  Like  most  Tar  Heel  governing  bodies 
it  Is  as  plain  and  unpretentious  as  an  old 
shoe.  Sam  Ervln  became  an  associate  Jus- 
tice there  in  1948,  after  a  term  m  Congress 
He  became  known  as  the  writer  of  correct 
savory,  witty— and  dependably  conservative—^ 
opinions.  By  reputation  one  of  the  better 
state  tribunals,  the  North  Carolina  Supreme 
Court,  In  its  homespun  Informality,  takes 
lunch  en  bloc  In  public  cafeteria  in  Raleigh, 
the  ultimate  custodians  of  the  law  waiting  in 
line  with  everyone  else.  It's  a  long  way  from 
limousine  liberalism. 

Sam  Ervln  Is  no  Bourbon.  The  misty  up- 
lands of  Burke  County,  where  the  rolling 
terrain  rises  and  tumbles  toward  the  high 
mountains,  is  his  ancestral  country,  a  long 
way  in  mood,  doctrine  and  history  from  the 
tidal  lowlands.  His  neighbors  and  kinsmen 
are  proud,  unpretentious,  Independent  peo- 
ple, with  a  broad  streak  of  ornertness. 

In  the  North  Carolina  political  spectrum, 
Sam  Ervln  was  known  as  an  Independent 
conservative,  sent  to  the  state  supreme  court 
by  one  conservative  governor  and  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  another.  In  economic  affairs,  bis  loyal- 
ty lies  to  the  business-oriented  "progressive 
plutocracy"  noted  by  V.  O.  Key  Jr.  as  the 
key  to  political  power  In  North  Carolina.  As 
Senate  duties  have  multiplied,  however,  Er- 
vin has  participated  little  In  election-year 
maneuvering,  although  In  1964  be  persuaded 
his  friend  Dan  K.  Moore,  another  "mountain 
man,"  former  state  Judge  and  corporation 
lawyer  of  the  same  strain,  to  run  for  gover- 
nor against  Gov.  Terry  Sanford's  hand- 
picked  liberal  candidate. 

But  Sam  Ervln,  conservative  within  the 
Tar  Heel  political  spectrum,  is  a  Democratic 
loyalist.  He  Is  In  every  election  a  reliable 
campaigner  for  whomever  the  party  nomi- 
nates, and  last  fall  he  was  among  the  few 
prominent  Democrats  who  openly  confessed 
to  being  for  George  McGovern.  (But  the 
senator  Is  rumored  to  have  told  a  constitu- 
ent that  the  choice,  not  a  very  good  one, 
was  "between  stupidity  and  duplicity.") 

With  the  election  of  Richard  Nixon  in  1968 
came  a  flood  of  Issues — the  various  criminal 
procedure  bills  involving  preventive  deten- 
tion, the  revelations  of  Pentagon  spying  on 
civilians,  the  Nixon  attempt  to  revive  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board,  and  now 
impoundment  and  Watergate — that  offend 
Sen.  Ervln's  constitutional  fundamentalism. 
For  a  senator  who  has  stoutly  backed  the 
Vietnam  war,  routinely  fought  all  civil  rights 
bills,  and  argued  an  antllabor  brief  before 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  the  celebrated 
Deering-Mllllkan  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  case,  this  has  seemed  a  strange  turn. 

Accordingly,  there  has  been  a  quizzical  note 
In  bis  national  press  notices — as  If  some- 
thing  really   freakish   bad   happened.    One 
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New  York  Times  writer,  two  or  three  years 
ago,  caUed  him  "an  anachronism  .  .  .  out  of 
the  18th  Century  perhaps,"  whose  bouts 
with  the  Pentagon,  the  Army,  the  FBI  and 
the  Justice  Department  could  be  traced  to 
bis  roots  in  Morgantown,  N.C.,  "where  one 
can  still  find  people  who  speak  Elizabethan 
E^gllsb." 

Actually,  as  I  hope  I've  established,  there 
is  nothing  quaint  or  freakish  or  especially 
new  about  Sam  Ervln,  the  libertarian.  A 
glance  at  bis  career,  all  the  way  back  to  the 
monkey  bill  flght,  discloses  an  almost  dis- 
comfiting consistency.  Most  public  men  be- 
gin with  the  politics  of  great  Issues,  then 
work  back  to  such  slight  accommodation 
as  they  can  afford  with  principle.  Sen.  Ervln 
does  the  opposite,  looking  flrst  to  principle, 
then  making  some  allowance  (usually  mod- 
est) for  politics.  His  special  quality  has,  I 
think,  been  best  summed  up  by  a  former 
constituent,  Tom  Wicker  of  the  New  York 
Times: 

"A  certain  kind  of  old-fashioned  conser- 
vatism still  has  Its  exponents  In  America, 
still  makes  its  case  fundamentally  against 
unbridled  power,  still  believes  that  in  the 
end  it  is  the  individual — not  society  and  not 
any  group — that  is  the  basic  unit  of  value. 

"Judge  Ervln's  kind  of  conservatism  may 
have  been  reluctant  to  place  black  men's 
rights  on  a  par  with  those  of  whites,  but  it 
Is  not  the  kind  of  conservatism  that  holds 
cheap  the  rights  themselves  ...  It  is  a 
conservatism  most  wary  of  erodmg  principle 
in  the  cause  of  preserving  principle." 


THE  ENERGY   CRISIS— COAIi 
CONVERSION 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President, 
there  soon  may  come  a  day  when  we  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  take  for  granted  the 
simple  acts  of  switching  on  an  electric 
light,  turning  up  the  heat,  or  saying  "Fill 
'er  up"  to  the  gas  station  attendant.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  fuel  shortage  al- 
ready has  caused  some  gas  stations  to 
close,  while  other  have  been  forced  to 
set  a  limit  of  10  gallons  per  customer. 

The  Senate  responded  to  this  crisis  re- 
cently by  voting  to  require  equitable  allo- 
cation of  oil  and  gas  resources — an  ini- 
tiative I  strongly  support.  Undoubtedly, 
in  months  to  come  we  will  seek  solutions 
to  our  long-range  energy  needs,  and  it 
is  on  this  subject  that  I  would  like  to 
speak  today. 

Mr.  President,  petroleum  and  natural 
gas  represent  10  percent  of  our  Nation's 
known  energy  reserves.  We  are  currently 
importing  one-third  of  our  oil  require- 
ments, and  if  we  continue  at  projected 
rates,  we  will  be  importing  over  50  per- 
cent of  our  oil  requirements  by  1985.  This 
will  result  in  a  balance-of -payments  defi- 
cit of  approximately  $30  billion  annual- 
ly— attributable  to  oil  imports  alone.  The 
effect  of  such  a  deficit  on  our  economy 
would  be  staggering. 

By  way  of  contrast,  our  coal  represents 
nearly  80  percent  of  the  United  States 
known  energy  reserves  and  nearly  50  per- 
cent of  the  world's  coal  reserves.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  supply  will  last  ap- 
proximately 500  years,  as  compared  to 
approximately  30  years  for  petroleum. 

My  point  is  this:  We  have  within  the 
continental  boimdaries  of  the  United 
States  a  single  source  of  energy  capable 
of  solving  the  energy  crisis.  That  source 
of  energy  is  coal. 

To  those  who  think  of  coal  only  in 
terms  of  the  coal  bin  and  the  staaks- 


stack  billowing  sulfur,  I  would  say  sim- 
ply that  coal  has  moved  out  of  the  19th 
craitury.  Through  modem  technology  we 
are  rapidly  approaching  the  day  when 
coal  will  be  converted  into  "clean"  and 
economical  fuels. 

Two  of  the  most  promising  methods  of 
conversion  are  coal  gasification  and  liq- 
uefaction, the  conversion  of  coal  into 
natural  gas  and  fuel  oil.  Earlier  this  year 
I  visited  the  site  of  the  future  coal  gasi- 
fication plant  at  Bruceton,  Pa.,  outside 
Pittsburgh.  When  completed,  the  Bruce- 
ton  plant  will  convert  75  tons  of  coal  per 
day  into  300,000  cubic  feet  of  pipeline 
gas.  With  adequate  research,  this  proc- 
ess can  be  feasible  for  commercial  pro- 
duction within  a  few  years — at  a  cost 
competitive  with  all  sources  of  energy  on 
the  market  today. 

The  conversion  of  coal  into  nonpollut- 
ing  fuel  oil  low  in  sulfur  and  ash  content 
is  another  process  which  is  progressing 
rapidly.  The  liquefaction  technique 
would  enable  coal,  currently  prohibited 
from  use  in  electric  power  plants  be- 
cause of  air  quEility  standards,  to  be  used 
for  utility  fuels.  This  is  particularly  criti- 
cal when  you  consider  that  in  1968  coal 
was  the  source  of  energy  for  50  percent 
of  the  electricity  generated  in  the  United 
States. 

Still  another  technique  being  explored 
is  low-Btu  gasification  of  imderground 
coal  beds,  which  could  be  used  as  a  source 
for  local  energy  needs. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1974  requests  an  increase  of 
only  $8  million  for  coal  research.  This 
seems  to  me  a  tragic  lack  of  foresight. 
With  adequate  research,  coal  gasification 
and  liquefaction  may  provide  a  solution 
to  the  energy  crisis  within  a  very  few 
years.  Coal  is  a  guaranteed  domestic 
source  of  energy  for  at  least  three  cen- 
turies. It  would  be  a  disservice  to  futiu-e 
generations  to  fund  anything  less  than 
a  full-scale  coal  research  program  at  this 
time. 

Accordingly,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson)  and  I  intend  to  intro- 
duce an  amendment  to  the  Interior  De- 
partment appropriations  bill  to  increase 
the  appropriation  for  the  Office  of  Coal 
Research  from  $51.3  million  to  $103 
million  for  fiscal  year  1974.  It  is  my  hope 
that  with  favorable  action  on  this  meas- 
ure, and  intense  research  and  develop- 
ment of  coal  conversion  techniques,  we 
can  use  our  largest  domestic  energy 
source  to  turn  the  tide  In  the  energy 
crisis. 


"DISSENT  ON  DEVELOPMENT"— A 
SCHOLARLY  BOOK  OF  GREAT  PO- 
LITICAL AND  ECONOMIC  VALUE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  to- 
day's Wall  Street  Journal,  Mr.  Edwin 
McDowell  reviews  a  book  entitled  "Dis- 
sent on  Development"  by  P.  T.  Bauer. 
The  reviewer  refers  to  it  as  an  "extraor- 
dinary work"  and  "a  scholarly  book  of 
great  political  and  economic  value." 

P.  T.  Bauer  is  a  professor  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics  and  a  fellow  at 
Gonville  and  Caius  College  at  Cambridge, 
England.  He  has  the  highest  qualifica- 
tions and  his  work  is  noteworthy. 


FOREIGN   Am   ASStrMFTIONS   CHAIXENGED 

In  It  he  challenges  the  assiunptlons  be- 
hind foreign  aid  and  development  aid. 
And  he  does  so  in  a  rigorous  and  intelli- 
gent way. 

He  believes  that  the  flow  of  aid  has  in- 
hibited the  material  progress  of  msmy 
recipient  nations.  He  questions  the  "big 
project"  aid  program.  He  rejects  the 
"cycle  of  poverty"  theory.  And  he  ques- 
tions most  of  the  basic  assumptions  upon 
which  the  present  development  aid  pro- 
grams are  based. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  refreshing  indeed 
to  get  a  constructive  and  intelligent  anal- 
ysis of  development  aid.  So  much  of 
what  has  been  written  of  the  aid  pro- 
grams in  the  past  has  either  been  from 
xenophobic  isolationists  who  saw  noth- 
ing good  in  the  programs  or  uncritical  in- 
tellectuals who  felt  constrained  to  jus- 
tify the  programs  no  matter  how  bad 
they  were.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  have 
this  respectable  and  academic  criticism 
from  a  highly  qualified  source. 

For  2  years  I  chaired  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  which  pro- 
vided the  funds  for  much  of  our  foreign 
aid  programs.  As  a  result  of  that  ex- 
perience where  I  was  required  to  study 
the  programs  in  depth,  I  came  to  certain 
conclusions. 

WHAT    IS    WRONG    WITH    FOREIGN    AID 

Far  too  much  of  the  aid  was  military 
aid  handled  by  the  military  departments 
and  whose  effects  were  to  produce  more 
mischief  than  any  good  which  could 
come  from  it. 

Most  of  the  economic  aid  was  what  I 
call  "big  project"  aid — dams,  steel  mills, 
powerplants,  irrigation  projects,  public 
,  works,  and  the  like.  In  my  view  these 
were  of  marginal  value.  They  did  more 
for  the  huge  economic  Interests  at  home 
than  for  the  poor  abroad.  The  big  banks, 
the  earthmoving  companies,  the  ce- 
ment and  steel  interests,  and  the  ship- 
ping interests  were  the  ones  who  gained. 

The  initial  proposals  of  President  Tru- 
man for  technical  aid  to  help  others  help 
themselves  and  aid  which  was  mainly 
aimed  at  feeding,  clothing,  housing,  and 
educating  those  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries,  has  been  corrupted  by  the  big 
project  programs.  Almost  none  of  the 
money  goes  for  education  and  housing, 
for  example.  I  recall  most  vividly  one  of 
our  hearings  when  Mr.  Hannah,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  AID,  made  a  p£issionate 
plear  for  foreign  aid  on  grounds  that  it 
helped  to  educate  those  abroad.  He  was 
left  highly  embarrassed  when  we  asked, 
at  the  end  of  liis  plea,  how  much  of  our 
aid  went  for  education  purposes,  and 
when  he  had  to  admit  that  it  was  only  a 
tiny  fr£u;tion  of  the  total. 

The  fact  is  that  the  public  works  and 
the  highway  lobbies  have  followed  this 
program  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

LIMIT    AID 

For  my  own  part  I  would  support  a 
limited  program  of  technical  assistance 
with  the  strong  emphasis  on  education 
and  training,  and  largely  administered 
by  the  multinational  organizations.  But 
the  rest  of  it — the  military  aid  and  the 
big  project  development  aid — should  be 
stopped.  I  believe  it  to  be  true  that  the 
fimds  are  provided  largely  by  those  of 
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low  or  moderate  incomes  here  and  go 
to  the  wealthy  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
In  the  past  these  rlews  have  been 
pooh-poohed  by  the  international  com- 
munity. But  Mr.  Bauer  has  written  a 
book  in  wliich  those  views  are  largely 
supported  by  intelligent  and  rigorous 
analysis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
view of  his  book  by  Mr.  Edwin  Mc- 
Dowell be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Aw  Iconoclast  Looks  at  Poheicn  Aid 
(By  Edwin  McDowell) 

For  a  policy  that  was  conceived  with  the 
best  of  intentions  and  Is  still  cited  as  a  rare 
example  of  International  virtue,  aid  to  un- 
derdeveloped countries  has  drawn  Increasing 
criticism  across  a  broad  Ideological  spectrum. 

Conservatives  claim  that  foreign  aid  in- 
sulates too  many  governments  from  the 
consequences  of  their  coUectlvist  economic 
folly,  liberals  say  it  is  used  to  prop  up  mili- 
tary dictatorships,  and  both  complain  it  is  a 
process  whereby  poor  people  in  rich  coun- 
tries help  rich  people  in  poor  countries. 

Such  disillusionment  Is  Increasingly  ex- 
pressed even  in  publications  that  formerly 
defended  the  aid  program  against  any  hint  of 
criticism.  Nevertheless,  boolcs  defending  or 
lauding  foreign  assistance  programs  stlU  re- 
ceive wide  favorable  publicity  while  those 
that  are  critical  are  virtually  Ignored,  partic- 
ularly if  they  criticize  not  Just  specific  aid 
projects  but  the  phlloeopblc  assumptions  of 
the  entire  aid  program. 

One  of  the  most  important  such  books  la 
P.  T.  Bauer's  "Dissent  on  £)evelopment,"  a 
scholarly  challenge  to  the  dominant  view  that 
government-to-governmeDt  grants  aiul  soft 
loans  are  indispensible  to  the  economic  prog. 
ress  of  poor  countries. 

The  British  edition  of  the  book  received  a 
glowing  review  in  Encounter  from  Harry  O. 
Johnson,  professor  of  economics  at  tine  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  the  London  School  of 
Economics.  Yet,  while  it  has  been  out  for 
.some  months  now  in  this  country,  under 
the  imprintatur  of  a  distinguished  academic 
publisher,  the  book  has  passed  virtually 
without  comment.  Which  Is  regrettable,  since 
it  could  have  profound  Impact  on  our  thlnk> 
\ng  about  the  entire  development  question. 

The  aiTthor,  professor  at  the  Londcxi  School 
of  Economics  and  a  ftUow  at  Ckmville  and 
Caius  College.  Cambridge,  suggests  that  the 
flow  of  aid  actually  has  Inhibited  the  mate- 
rial progress  of  many  recipient  nations. 

For  one  thing.  It  has  enabl'Hl  th  -m  to  per- 
sist In  or  adopt  any  number  of  unwise  politi- 
cal and  economic  policies  that  discourage 
capital  formation  from  within  their  own  bor- 
ders and  from  foreign  investors.  It  has  en- 
abled governments  to  Indulge  racist  and 
..enophoblc  Impulses  by  expelling  ethnic 
minorities  whose  enterprise  and  hard  work 
introduced  attitudes  of  thrift  and  savings 
necessary  for  a  money  economy. 

And  soft  loans  and  grants  have  obviated 
tlie  necessity  to  seek  commercial  loans  that, 
instead  of  being  "vasted  on  such  monuments 
to  national  vanity  as  steel  mills,  unprofitable 
.state  airlines  uid  heavy  construction  proj- 
ects, would  have  been  geared  more  closely 
to  agriculture  and  to  regional  smd  natlocrj 
market  conditions.  "When  resources  are  re- 
ceived from  abroad  for  nothing,  the  valuable 
process  of  generating  them  is  lost,"  the  au- 
thor writes.  "When  resources  are  both  gen- 
erated and  then  tised  locally  the  personal 
qualities  and  attitudes,  social  Institutions 
and  eotmomie  opportunities  required  for 
their  emplovinent  are  encouraged  to  devel<9 
simultan«oualy." 


■UKCTINC  A  TUXCAT 

The  author  rejects  the  "cycle  of  poverty" 
theory  that  holds  that  poor  countries  ars 
locked  into  an  existence  of  povert;-  and  stag- 
nation. If  this  thesis  were  valid,  he  notes,  In- 
nuraerable  indivldaals,  groups  and  communi- 
ties could  not  have  risen  from  poverty  to 
riches  as  they  have  done  throughout  the 
world. 

As  it  is,  all  developed  countries  started  off 
pocHT,  with  low  per  capita  incomes  ac  '  low 
levels  of  accumulated  capital,  yet  they  ad- 
vanced usually  without  apprecia.--le  outside 
capital  and  invariably  without  e.;temal 
grants.  Most  recently.  Hong  Kong,  an  over- 
crowded Crown  Colony  with  fe  '  raw  materi- 
als, little  fertile  soil,  no  fuel  or  hydroelectric 
power  and  a  restricted  domestic  market,  has 
displayed  phenomenal  progress  in  only  a 
short  time. 

There  is  no  single  reason  why  some  na- 
tions or  large  groups  within  nations  are  poor, 
anymore  than  there  Is  any  one  reason  why 
formerly  penniless  immigrants  and  their  sons 
who  received  no  financial  or  political  favors 
are  now  the  richest  people  in  Soiitheast  Asia 
(Chinese),  East  Africa  (Indians)  and  West 
Africa  (Lebanese). 

The  reasons  r.re  largely  attributable  to  dif- 
ferent attitudes  and  aptitudes,  to  social  and 
political  institutions,  to  historical  experience. 
The  fact  that  material  backwardness  Is 
heavily  concentrated  in  climatic  extremes, 
especially  in  the  tropics,  even  suggests  a 
connection  between  material  progress  and 
climate. 

Therefore,  to  suggest  that  poverty  as  such 
acts  as  the  principal  obstacle  to  material 
progress  diverts  attention  from  the  underly- 
ing determinants  of  development.  And  to  l  jg- 
gest  that  a  Marshall-like  plan  can  do  toi  the 
underdeveloped  world  what  it  did  for  the 
economies  of  Western  Europe  is  to  confuse 
the  problem  of  restoring  economies  among 
people  who  for  centuries  before  the  war  had 
the  faculties,  motivations  and  I  stltutions 
favorable  to  development,  with  developing 
economies  where  those  necessary  precondi- 
tions are  largely  nonexistent. 

Professor  Bauer's  arguments  are  obviously 
at  odds  with  the  widespread  belief  that  good 
will  and  sulllcient  resources  can  narrow  and 
perhaps  close  the  gap  said  to  exist  In  per 
capita  Incomes  between  rich  and  poor  coun- 
tries. 

To  compound  the  heresy,  he  doubts 
whether  such  »  gap  can  be  measured  in  any 
meaningful  way — that  is,  by  reffecting  broad- 
ly similar  social  and  physical  living  condi- 
tions of  diverse  populations.  For  oike  thing, 
he  says,  provldlnjg  several  convincing  exam- 
ples, statistics  upon  which  such  arguments 
are  based  are  extremely  unreliable,  some- 
times subject  to  errors  of  several  hundred 
percent.  Even  if  they  were  acc\irate,  however, 
at  best  they  would  only  reflect  "the  contem- 
porary belief  that  virtually  all  aspects  of  per- 
sonal and  social  life  can  be  meaningfully  re- 
duced to  simple  quantitative  expressions  in- 
telligible to  all." 

Having  said  that,  he  reminds  readers  there 
Is  no  signlcant  difference  between  the  per 
capita  Income  of  the  poorest  developed  coun- 
try and  the  richest  underdeveloped  country. 
He  points  out  that  some  undeveloped  oil 
states  of  the  Middle  East  have  per  capita  In- 
comes among  the  highest  in  the  world,  which 
suggests  the  difference  attitudes  and  develop- 
ment history  make  even  for  opulent  popula- 
tions who  would  attempt  to  emulate  the  ma- 
terial conditions  and  modes  of  Western-type 
societies. 

Talk  of  a  widening  gap  Is  one  of  those  ex- 
pressions which  appear  to  be  descriptive 
(positive)  statements  but  are  actually  pre- 
scriptive (normative)  utterances,  the  author 
says.  It  appears  to  de.scrlbe  situations,  but  is 
actually  designed  to  urge  courses  of  action 
in  the  West  by  pronuitlng  a  sense  of  urgency 
and  mounting  danger  atop  feeUngs  of  giiQt. 


Oullt  Is  rarely  mentioned  in  conventional 
development  economics  discussions,  but  Pro- 
fessor Bauer  claims  that  it  is  an  important 
element,  particularly  for  promoting  the  un- 
founded idea  that  the  West  is  somehow  re- 
sponsible for  the  poverty  of  the  ixnderdevel- 
oped  world.  Actually,  Western  prosperity  was 
generated  by  its  own  population,  he  says,  not 
achieved  at  anyone's  exepense.  Those  coun- 
tries were  already  materially  much  more  ad- 
vanced than  the  underdeveloped  countries 
when  they  established  contact  with  the  latter 
in  the  18th  and  19th  Centuries.  Even  now 
many  developed  countries.  Including  some  of 
tt»e  richest,  have  few  economic  contacts  with 
the  underdeveloped  world. 

Moreover,  some  of  the  richest  Western 
countries  were  colonies  in  their  earlier  his- 
tory, notably  the  UJ8.,  Canada,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  and  some  were  already  pros- 
perous whUe  they  were  stm  colonies.  This 
certainly  does  not  prove  that  colonialism  is 
a  necessary  or  admirable  precondition  of  ma- 
terial progress,  he  says,  but,  along  with  the 
contemporary  experience  of  Hong  Kong,  it 
tends  to  refute  the  assumption  (enunciated 
as  a  general  principle  by  the  U.N.  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Development)  that  colonial 
status  and  economic  progress  are  incom- 
patible. 

Nevertheless,  belief  that  Western  economic 
gains  were  achieved  at  the  expense  of  the 
undeveloped  world  has  led  donors  to  favor 
economic  development  assistance  as  a  form 
of  partial  restitution  and  has  led  recipients 
to  view  it  as  an  admission  of  Western  guilt. 
In  part  that  accounts  for  what  the  author 
describes  as  the  "economics  of  resentment," 
the  anomaly  of  donor  countries  beseeching 
poor  nations  not  to  refuse  their  aid,  com- 
bined with  recipient  governments  showing 
their  thanks  by  pursuing  pedicles  hostile  to 
donors. 

A  RiGosous  carriQui: 

The  book  is  comprised  largely  of  essays 
that  appeared  originally  in  numerous  schol- 
arly Journals,  but  here  they  have  been  ex- 
panded and  In  some  cases  rewritten.  Central 
to  many  of  them  is  the  auttK»-'s  rigorous  cri- 
tique of  that  ccnnprehensive  central  planning 
so  often  accepted  as  axiomatic  In  develop- 
ment literature. 

Professor  Bauer  observes  that  many  promi- 
nent economists  do  not  believe  central  plan- 
ning promotes  economic  progress,  and  he 
notes  that  it  played  no  part  In  the  develop- 
ment of  any  one  of  the  now  highly  developed 
countries.  While  It  is  often  assumed  that 
planning  invcrives  conscious,  rational  and 
scientific  control  of  economic  life,  in  contrast 
to  the  supposedly  irrational,  blind  and  hap- 
hazard alternative.  Its  major  contribution 
seems  to  be  that  of  concentrating  power  in 
the  state.  Its  prime  economic  effect  is  usually 
to  restrict  the  movement  of  resources  to 
where  they  would  be  most  productive  and  to 
Inhibit  establishment  of  new  enterprises. 

But  more  important  than  economic  ques- 
tions are  the  moral  and  social  questions 
raised  by  efforts  to  transform  man  and  soci- 
ety. "The  attitudes  and  motivations  which 
promote  material  success  are  not  necessarily 
or  even  ustially  those  which  confer  happiness. 
dignity,  sensitivity,  a  capacity  to  love,  a  sense 
of  harmony,  or  a  reflective  tiu-n  of  mind,"  the 
author  notes.  Enforced  removal  of  attitudes 
or  beliefs  uncongenial  to  material  advance 
could  result  In  large  scale  spiritual  and  emo- 
tional collapse. 

Yet  this  aspect  of  economic  development 
Is  largely  subordinated  to  the  naive  assiunp- 
tlon  that  peoples  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries are  generally  a  homogeneous  mass, 
much  like  people  in  developed  countries  ex- 
cept for  being  poorer.  Professor  Bauer  Is  par- 
ticularly critical  of  Gunnar  Myrdal's  sweep- 
ing prescription  for  transforming  underde- 
veloped Asian  countries,  which  seems  to  In- 
clude extirjiatlng  ethnic  or  cultural  Identi- 
ties and  forcibly  altering  mores  and  conduct. 
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This  is  not  only  bad  economics,  in  the  au- 
thor's view,  but  tragic  social  policy  since,  if 
successful,  it  would  dehumanize  society  by 
abolishing  all  Important  differentiation  and 
discrimination — except  that  between  sub- 
jects and  rulers. 

This  wide-ranging  book  is  obviously 
iconoclastic,  in  that  it  directly  challenges 
the  prevailing  development  orthodoxy.  But 
there  isn't  any  doubt  that  what  Prof.  John- 
son has  described  as  "Bauer's  professional 
integrity  and  concern  for  economic  truth" 
have  combined  to  produce  a  scholarly  book 
of  great  political  and  economic  value. 

Quite  simply.  It  is  no  longer  possible  '-/> 
discuss  development  economics  Intelligently 
without  coming  to  grips  with  the  many  ar- 
guments P.  T.  Bauer  has  marshalled  In  this 
extraordinary  work. 


A  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  93D  CON- 
GRESS—FROM THE  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  SEN- 
IOR CITIZENS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  nearly 
10,000  delegates  from  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Senior  Citizens  gathered  in  Wash- 
ington for  a  highly  productive  3 -day 
legislative  conference  during  the  week  of 
Jime4. 

Their  basic  message  was  not  only  com- 
pelling, but  it  was  also  worthy  of  na- 
tionttl  attention.  Briefly  stated,  it  could 
be  summarized  in  the  following  way: 
Despite  recent  major  improvements  for 
older  Americans,  our  Nation  still  has 
a  long  way  to  go  if  we  are  to  assure  them 
a  life  of  dignity  and  self-respect. 

Out  of  this  conference  emerged  a  com- 
prehensive, sound  legislative  program 
which  focused  on  immediate  and  long 
range  policy  considerations  for  the 
1970's. 

These  proposals,  it  should  also  be 
pointed  out,  are  designed  to  improve  life 
for  all  Americans,  the  yoimg  as  well  as 
the  old. 

This  point  was  made  abundantly  clear 
in  the  preface  to  the  Congress: 

The  goals  and  specific  proposals  which 
follow  here  are  not  those  which  seek  to  serve 
only  the  Interests  of  the  elderly.  We  do  not 
ask  for  charity.  We  ask  only  for  the  oppor- 
timlty  to  contribute  as  best  we  can  to  a 
nation  which  we  helped  to  build  and  de- 
fend. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aging,  I  am  especially  heartened  be- 
cause the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens  has  endorsed  several  legislative 
proposals  which  I  have  sponsored  and 
advanced. 

Heading  the  list  for  immediate  action 
is  the  outright  abolition  of  poverty  for 
the  elderly — a  goal  I  have  long  sought 
and  have  attempted  to  achieve.  Quite 
clearly,  a  nation  with  a  trillion-dollar 
economy  has  the  capacity  to  eliminate 
this  wretched  condition.  What  is  needed 
is  a  sense  of  commitment. 

The  delegates  also  emphasized  that 
true  economic  security  in  retirement  can 
never  be  fully  achieved  imtil  we  resolve 
the  mounting  health  care  cost  problem 
which  poses  an  intolerable  drain  upon 
the  limited  incomes  of  the  aged.  More- 
over, proposals  to  reduce  medicare  cover- 
age— as  this  administration  has  sug- 
gested—can only  intensify  this  dilemma 
for  millions  of  older  Americans.  For 
these  reasons  I  have  sponsored  legisla- 
tion to: 


First.  Put  the  administration  on  notice 
that  the  Congress  opposes  cutbacks  in 
medicare  coverage;  and 

Second.  Call  upon  the  administration 
to  come  forward  with  concrete  proposals 
to  improve  medicare  by  closing  gaps  in 
coverage. 

This  measure,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  has 
been  wholeheartedly  endorsed  by  NCSC. 
And,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will 
act  swiftly  and  decisively  to  approve  this 
much  needed  proposal. 

Another  high  priority  item  in  the  na- 
tional council's  legislative  program  is 
property  tax  relief  for  overwhelmed  aged 
homeowners.  A  few  months  ago.  Senator 
Magnuson  and  I  introduced  legislation — 
the  Emergency  Property  Tax  Relief 
Act — to  shield  elderly  homeowners  and 
renters  from  confiscatory  property  taxes 
and  rents.  This  measure  has  been  enthu- 
siastically supported  by  NCSC: 

The  National  CouncU  of  Senior  Citizens 
urges  Congress  to  adopt  legislation  similar  to 
the  Church-Magnuson  biU,  providing  Federal 
funds  to  compensate  local  taxing  authori- 
ties for  reduced  revenues  where  taxes  on 
homes  or  apartments  occupied  by  low- 
income  individuals  and  families  are  reduced. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Coimcil  of 
Senior  Citizens  has  presented  an  excel- 
lent blueprint  for  action  for  the  93d 
Congress.  Their  recommendations,  it 
seems  to  me,  should  be  must  reading 
for  every  Member  in  Congress.  And,  I 
strongly  urge  that  the  appropriate 
standing  committees  begin  early  con- 
sideration of  their  proposals. 


JUSTICE  FOR  ANDREI  AMALRIK 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  we  all  want  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  encourage  President  Nixon  and  Gen- 
eral Secretary  Brezhnev  toward  fruitful 
negotiations  and  to  foster  the  spirit  of 
detente.  I  have  joined  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
In  welcoming  the  General  Secretary  to 
the  United  States  and  in  expressing  the 
hope  that  these  discussions  will  help 
move  toward  a  resolution  of  the  remain- 
ing deep  and  dangerous  divisions  be- 
tween our  two  coimtries. 

Yet,  while  these  great  issues  are  being 
discussed,  this  is  also  an  appropriate 
time  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  grave 
human  concerns  all  free  men  must  feel 
about  the  conditions  which  face  many 
individual  Soviet  citizens. 

Many  of  us  have  raised  with  Mr. 
Brezhnev  the  evidence  that,  despite  re- 
cent adjustments  in  emigration  taxes, 
Soviet  Jews  who  wish  to  leave  that  coun- 
try are  still  harassed  and  persecuted,  in 
defiance  of  internationally  accepted  emi- 
gration practices.  We  know  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  Soviet  Jews  are  denied  both 
the  right  to  practice  their  religion  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  to  leave  that  coimtry 
in  search  of  religious  and  cultural  free- 
dom. These  are  practices  a  land  dedi- 
cated to  human  liberty  can  neither  un- 
derstand nor  accept. 

Our  sense  of  justice  is  especially  of- 
fended by  the  persecution  of  those  who 
seek  to  exercise  the  freedom  of  expres- 
sion. Consider  Just  one  case  among 
many. 

Andrei  Amalrik  is  a  Moscow  writer.  He 


has  completed  3  years  in  a  prison  camp 
at  hard  labor,  and  he  is  in  ill  health. 
But,  despite  the  completion  of  his  term, 
imposed  because  of  his  writings,  he  is 
still  confined.  The  Soviet  Government 
announced  that  they  have  discovered 
other  charges  against  him,  and  that  he 
will  be  tried  again.  I  understand  that  two 
American  universities,  Harvard  and 
George  Washington,  have  invited  Andrei 
Amalrik  to  lecture  beginning  this  fall. 
Instead,  it  appears  that  he  will  be  im- 
prisoned by  a  government  which  does 
not  want  him  but  will  not  permit  him 
to  leave. 

This  case  involves  the  liberty  of  one 
man,  yet  we  know  that  it  is  a  common 
(jccurrence,  and  that  it  raises  funda- 
mental issues  of  human  decency  and  in- 
dividual rights  which  should  know  no 
national  boimdaries. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  issues  of  this 
kind  will  also  receive  serious  attention 
in  meetings  between  General  Secretary 
Brezhnev  and  President  Nixon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  Andrei 
Amalrik  by  a  number  of  prominent 
American  writers  and  publishers  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  appeal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Declaration  by  the  CoMMrrxEE  in  Defense 
OF  Andrei  Amalrik 

We  are  writers  and  publishers  who  are 
deeply  concerned  that  the  Moscow  writer, 
Andrei  Amalrik,  has  not  been  freed  from 
prison  camp  at  the  conclusion  of  a  harsh 
term.  We  now  establish  the  Committee  in 
Defense  of  Andrei  Amalrik  for  the  piupose 
of  appealing  to  the  government  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  for  clemency. 

Andrei  Amalrik  has  been  pxinished  for 
openly  expressing  his  thoughts;  he  has  suf- 
fered impaired  health;  and  he  now  faces  a 
new  and  arbitrary  indictment.  We  urge  that 
the  responsible  authorities  act  to  effect  his 
prompt  liberation  and  the  restoration  of  his 
rights  under  law,  including  the  right  to  ex- 
pression and,  should  he  so  desire,  to  travel 
abroad. 

We  esteem  Andrei  Amalrik.  We  ask  that 
clemency  be  shown  toward  him  in  the  spirit 
of  improving  relations  between  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  the  U.SJV. 

Authors:  Henry  Carlisle,  John  Hersey, 
Arthur  Miller,  Harrison  Salisbury,  John  Up- 
dike, and  Robert  Penn  Warren. 

Publishers:  Robert  L.  Bernstein  President, 
Random  House,  Inc.,  Simon  Michael  Bessie, 
President,  Atheneum  Publishers,  William 
Jovanovlch,  Chairman,  Harcourt  Brace  Jo- 
vanovlch.  Inc.,  Winthrop  Knowlton,  Presi- 
dent, Harper  &  Row,  Publishers,  and  W. 
Bradford  Wiley,  Chairman,  John  Wiley  & 
Sons,  Inc. 


THE    EQUAL    RIGHTS    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  March  22, 
1972,  excerpts  from  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment,  including  a  list  of 
53  groups  supporting  the  amendment, 
were  printed  in  the  Record  at  my  request. 
Included  in  that  list  was  the  Ladies 
Auxiliary  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  Recently  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  the  VFW  which  states  that — 

Our  Ladies  Auxiliary  has  no  current  posi- 
tion nor  has  ever  taken  a  position  in  the 
past  regarding  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 
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After  staff  icvestigaticoi.  it  appears 
that  there  is  no  documentary  record 
supporting  the  information,  presented  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  last  year,  that  the  Ladies 
Auxiliary  to  the  VFW  has  an  facial  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  amendment. 

Accordingly  I  wish  to  announce  that 
I  am  now  informed  that  neither  the  VPW 
nor  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  has  an  ofllcifll 
position,  either  for  ot  against,  with 
respect  to  the  equal  rights  amendment. 
I  regret  the  misunderstanding  which  lead 
to  the  inclusion  of  the  auxiliary  in  the 
list  printed  in  the  Record  last  year. 


UNDERSTANDING  THE  MEANING 
OP  GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  opposition  to  the  ratification 
of  the  Genocide  Convention  stems  par- 
tially from  a  misunderstanding  of  what 
is  meant  by  the  term  "genocide."  As 
stated  in  article  U  of  the  treaty : 

In  the  present  Convention,  genocide  means 
any  ot  the  foUowlng  acts  conunitted  with  In- 
tent to  destroy,  In  whole  or  In  part,  a  na- 
tional, ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group,  as 
such : 

(a)  Killing  members  of  the  group; 

(b)  Causing  serious  bodily  or  mental  harm 
to  members  of  the  group: 

(c)  Deliberately  mflicting  on  the  group 
conditions  of  life  calculated  to  bring  about 
its  physical  destruction  in  whole  or  in  part; 

(d)  Imposing  measiires  intended  to  pre- 
vent births  within  the  group; 

(e)  Forcibly  transferring  children  of  the 
group  to  another  group. 

Two  of  the  phrases  in  the  previous  pas- 
sage require  clarification.  The  words  "in 
whole  or  in  part"  are  to  be  construed  as 
meaning  a  substantial  part  of  the  group 
concerned.  TTie  piorase  "mental  harm" 
means  the  permanent  impairment  of 
mental  faculties. 

Umxn  IS  TH£    KEY 

But  perhaps  the  most  crucial  word  in 
article  II  is  "intent."  In  order  for  a 
charge  of  genocide  to  be  legitimate  or 
valid,  the  requirement  of  Intent  must  be 
met.  In  other  words,  it  must  be  shown 
that  the  person (s)  being  charged  with 
genocide  intended  to  destroy  an  entire 
group  simply  because  it  was  a  specific 
ethnical,  national,  racial,  or  religious 
group.  Using  this  criterion,  such  actions 
as  school  busing,  birth  control  clinics, 
and  the  killings  at  Mylal  cannot  be  con- 
sidered genocidal  acts  unless  there  is 
proof  that  these  acts  were  indeed  per- 
petrated with  the  intent  of  destroying 
the  respective  group  as  a  group.  Further- 
more, it  is  not  necessai-y  that  an  entire 
group  be  destroyed  but  rather,  as  the 
then  Deputy  Under  Secretaiy  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  testified  in  1950: 

That  genocide  meant  the  partial  destrtic- 
tlon  of  such  a  group  with  the  intent  to  de- 
stroy the  entire  group  concerned. 

Once  the  meaning  of  the  term  "geno- 
cide" is  understood,  an  important  barrier 
to  the  treaty's  ratification  has  been 
overcome.  Lack  of  action  by  the  United 
States  on  the  Genocide  Convention  has 
been  a  blot  on  an  otherwise  admirable 
record  of  achievements  in  the  area  of 
human  rights.  A  belated  ratification  is 
far  superior  to  no  ratiflcati(»i  at  all. 


SELECT   COMMITTEE    ON    PRESI- 
DENTIAL CAMPAIGN  ACTXVmES 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  copy  of  the  state- 
ment I  made  at  the  opening  of  the  hear- 
ings by  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Presidential  Campaign  Activities  on  May 
17,  1973,  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
OPEMUifi  Statkmxnt  bt  SsNAToa  Sam  J.  £■- 

viN,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Select  Committee  on 

Presioentiai.    Campaign    Activities,    May 

17,  1973 

Today  the  Select  Committee  on  Presi- 
dential Campaign  Activities  begins  hearings 
into  the  extent  to  which  Illegal,  improper 
or  unethical  activities  were  Involved  in  the 
1972  presidential  election  campaign. 

S.  Res.  80  which  established  the  Select 
Committee  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
Senate  on  February  7.  1973.  Under  its  pro- 
visions every  member  of  the  Senate  Joined 
In  giving  the  Committee  a  broad  mandate 
to  investigate,  as  fully  as  possible,  all  the 
ramiQcatlons  of  the  Watergate  break-in 
which  occurred  on  Saturday.  June  17,  1972. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  authorizing  resolu- 
tion, the  Committee  must  complete  its  study 
and  render  its  report  on  or  before  February  38, 
1974.  Of  necessity,  that  report  will  reflect  the 
considered  Judgment  of  the  Committee  on 
whatever  new  legislation  i&  needed  to  help 
safeguard  the  electoral  process  through 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
chosen. 

We  are  beginning  these  hearings  today 
in  an  atmosphere  of  the  utmost  gravity,  the 
questions  that  have  been  raised  in  the  wake 
of  the  June  17  break-In  strike  at  the  very 
underglrding  of  our  democracy.  If  the  many 
allegations  made  to  this  date  are  true,  then 
the  burglars  who  broke  Into  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
at  the  Watergate  vrere  in  effect  breaking  Into 
the  home  of  every  citiaen  of  the  United 
States.  And  If  these  allegations  prove  to  be 
true  what  they  were  seeking  to  steal  was  not 
the  Jewels,  money  or  other  property  of  Amer- 
ican citizens,  but  something  much  mcwe  val- 
uable— their  most  precious  heritage,  the 
right  to  vote  In  a  free  election.  Since  that 
day,  a  mood  of  incredulity  has  prevailed 
among  our  populace,  and  It  Is  the  constitu- 
tional duty  of  this  Committee  to  act  ex- 
peditiously to  aUay  the  fears  being  expressed 
by  the  citizenry,  and  to  establish  the  factual 
bases  upon  which  these  fears  have  been 
founded. 

The  first  phase  of  the  Committee's  in- 
vestigation will  probe  the  planning  and 
execution  of  the  wiretapping  and  break-in 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee's 
headquarters  at  the  Watergate  complex,  and 
the  aUeged  cover-up  that  followed.  Subse- 
quent phaees  will  focus  on  allegations  of 
campaign  espionage  and  subversion  and  al- 
legations of  extensive  violations  of  campaign 
financing  laws.  The  clear  mandate  of  the 
unanimous  Senate  Resolution  provides  for  a 
bipartisan  investigation  of  every  phase  of 
political  espionage  and  illegal  fund  raising. 
Thus  it  la  clear  that  we  have  the  full  respon- 
sibility to  recommend  any  remedial  legisla- 
tion necessary. 

In  pursuing  its  task.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Committee  will  be  dealing  with  the  workings 
of  the  democratic  process  under  which  we 
operate  in  a  nation  that  still  is  the  last,  best 
hope  of  mankind  In  his  eternal  struggle  to 
govern  himself  decently  and  effectively. 

We  will  be  concerned  with  the  integrity  of 
a  governmental  system  designed  by  men  who 
understood  the  lessons  of  the  past  and  who, 
accordingly,  established  e.  framework  of  sep- 
arated governmental  powers  in  order  to  pre- 


vent any  one  branch  of  the  government  from 
becoming  dominant  over  the  others.  The 
founding  fathers,  having  participated  in  the 
struggle  against  arbitrary  power,  compre- 
hended some  eternal  truths  respecting  men 
and  government.  They  knew  that  those  who 
are  entrusted  with  power  are  susceptible  to 
the  disease  of  tyrants,  which  George  Wash- 
ington rightly  described  as  "love  of  power 
and  the  proneness  to  abuse  it."  For  that  rea- 
son, they  realized  that  the  power  of  public 
officers  should  be  defined  by  laws  which 
they,  as  well  as  the  people,  are  obligated  to 
obey,  a  truth  enunciated  by  Daniel  Webster 
when  he  said  that  "Whatever  government  is 
not  a  government  of  laws  Is  a  despotism,  let 
It  be  called  what  it  may." 

To  the  end  of  ensuring  a  society  governed 
by  laws,  these  men  embodied  in  our  Con- 
stitution the  enduring  principles  in  which 
they  so  firmly  believed,  establishing  a  legis- 
lature to  make  all  laws,  an  executive  to  carry 
them  out.  and  a  Judicial  system  to  interpret 
them.  Recently,  we  have  been  faced  with 
massive  challenges  to  the  historical  frame- 
work created  In  1787,  with  the  most  recent 
fears  having  been  focused  upon  assertions  by 
administration  of  both  parties  of  executive 
power  over  the  Congress — for  example,  in 
the  impoundment  of  appropriated  funds  and 
the  abuse  of  executive  privilege.  Those  chal- 
lenges, however,  can  and  are  being  dealt  with 
by  the  working  of  the  system  Itself — I.e., 
through  the  enactment  of  powerful  statutes 
by  the  Congress,  and  the  rendering  of  de- 
cisions by  the  courts  uphc^dlng  the  lawmak- 
ing power  of  the  Congress. 

In  deaUng  vrith  the  challenges  posed  by 
the  multitudinous  allegations  arising  out  of 
the  Watergate  affair,  however,  the  Select 
Committee  has  a  task  much  more  difficult 
and  complex  than  dealing  with  intrusions  of 
one  branch  of  the  government  upon  the 
powers  of  the  others.  It  must  probe  Into 
assertions  that  the  very  system  Itself  has 
been  subverted  and  its  foundations  shaken. 

To  safeguard  the  structural  scheme  of  our 
governmental  system,  the  founding  fathers 
provided  for  an  electoral  process  by  which 
the  elected  officials  of  this  nation  should  be 
chosen.  The  Constitution,  later-adopted 
amendments,  and  more  specifically,  statutory 
law.  provide  that  the  electoral  processes  shall 
be  conducted  by  the  people,  outside  the  con- 
fine* crf'*the  formal  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  through  a  political  process  that 
must  operate  under  the  strictures  of  law  and 
ethical  guidelines,  but  Independent  of  the 
overwhelming  power  oC  the  government  it- 
self. Only  then  can  we  be  sure  that  each 
election  truly  reflects  the  will  of  the  people, 
and  that  the  electoral  process  cajinot  be 
made  to  serve  as  the  mere  handmaiden  of  a 
particular  admlnlstraton  in  power. 

If  the  allegations  that  have  been  made 
in  the  wake  of  the  Watergate  affair  are  sub- 
stantiated, there  has  been  a  very  serious 
subversion  of  the  integrity  of  the  electoral 
process,  and  the  Committee  will  be  obliged 
t3  consider  the  manner  In  which  such  a  sub- 
version affects  the  continued  existence  of 
this  nation  as  a  representative  democracy, 
and  how.  If  we  are  to  survive,  such  sub- 
versions may  be  prevented  In  the  future. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  1973  cam- 
paign was  Influenced  by  a  wide  variety  of 
Illegal  or  unethical  activities.  Including  the 
widespread  wiretapping  of  the  telephones, 
political  headquarters,  and  even  the  resi- 
dences of  candidates  and  their  campaign 
staffs  and  of  members  of  the  press;  by  the 
publication  of  forged  documents  designed 
to  defame  certain  candidates  or  enhance 
others  through  fraudulent  means;  the  infil- 
tration and  disruption  of  opponents'  polit- 
ical organizations  and  gathering;  the  rais- 
ing and  handling  of  campaign  contributions 
through  means  designed  to  circumvent, 
either  In  letter  or  in  spirit,  the  provisions  of 
campaign  disclosure  acts;  and  even  the  ac- 
ceptance  of   campaign   contributions   based 
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upon  promises  of  illegal  interference  in  gov- 
ernmental processes  on  behalf  of  the  contrib- 
utors. Finally,  and  perhaps  most  disturbing- 
ly, it  has  been  alleged  that,  foUowUig  the 
Watergate  break-in,  there  has  been  a  mas- 
sive attempt  to  cover  up  all  the  improper 
activities,  extending  even  so  far  as  to  pay 
off  potential  witnesses  and  In  particular,  the 
seven  defendants  in  the  Watergate  trial  in 
exchange  for  their  promise  to  remain  silent — 
activities  which,  if  true,  represent  interfer- 
ence In  the  integrity  of  the  prosecutorial  and 
Judicial  processes  of  this  nation.  Moreover, 
there  has  been  evidence  of  the  use  of  gov- 
ernmental Instrumentalities  in  efforts  to  ex- 
ercise political  surveillance  over  candidates 
lu  the  1972  campaign. 

Let  me  emphasize  at  the  outset  that  our 
Judicial  process  thus  far  has  convicted  only 
the  seven  persons  accused  of  burglarizing 
and  wiretapping  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  Headquarters  at  the  Watergate 
complex  on  June  17.  The  bearings  which  we 
Initiate  today  are  not  designed  to  intensify 
or  reiterate  unfounded  accusations  or  to 
poison  further  the  political  climate  of  our 
nation.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  my  conviction 
and  that  of  the  other  Committee  members 
that  the  accusations  that  have  been  leveled 
and  the  evidence  of  wrong  doing  that  has 
surfaced  has  cast  a  black  cloud  of  distrust 
over  our  entire  society.  Our  citizens  do  not 
know  whom  to  believe,  and  many  of  them 
have  concluded  that  all  the  processes  of  gov- 
ernment have  become  so  compromised  that 
honest  governance  has  been  rendered  im- 
possible. 

We  lieUeve  that  the  health,  if  not  the  sur- 
vival of  our  social  structure  and  of  our  form 
of  government  requires  the  most  candid 
and  public  investigation  of  all  the  evidence 
and  of  aU  the  accusations  that  have  been 
levelled  at  any  persons,  at  whatever  level, 
who  were  engaged  in  the  1972  campaign.  My 
colleagues  on  the  Committee  and  I  are  deter- 
mined to  uncover  all  the  relevant  facts  sur- 
rounding these  matters,  and  to  spare  no 
one,  whatever  his  station  In  life  may  be,  in 
our  efforts  to  accomplish  that  goeJ.  At  the 
same  time,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  pur- 
pose of  these  bearings  is  not  prosecutorial 
or  Judicial,  but  rather  Investigative  and  In- 
formative. 

No  one  Is  more  cognizant  than  I  of  the 
separation  of  powers  Issues  that  hover  over 
these  hearings.  The  Committee  is  fully 
aware  of  the  on-going  grand  Jury  proceed- 
ings that  are  tjAIng  place  In  several  areas 
of  t2ie  country,  and  of  the  fact  that  crimi- 
nal Indictments  have  been  returned  already 
by  one  of  these  grand  Juries.  Like  all  Amer- 
icans, the  members  of  this  Committee  are 
vitally  Interested  In  seeing  that  the  Judicial 
processes  operate  effectively  and  fairly,  and 
without  interference  from  any  other  branch 
of  government.  The  investigation  of  this 
Select  Committee  was  bom  of  crisis,  un- 
abated as  of  this  very  time,  the  crisis  of  a 
mounting  loss  of  confidence  by  American 
citizens  In  the  Integrity  of  our  electoral 
process  which  Is  the  bedrock  of  our  democ- 
racy. The  American  people  are  looking  to 
tills  Committee,  as  the  representative  of  all 
the  Congress,  for  enlightment  and  guidance 
regarding  the  details  of  the  allegations  re- 
garding the  subversion  of  our  electoral  and 
political  processes.  As  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  i>eople,  we  would  be  derelict 
In  our  duty  to  them  if  we  failed  to  pursue 
our  mission  expeditiously,  fully,  and  with 
the  utmost  fairness.  The  aim  of  the  Com- 
mittee is  to  provide  full  and  open  public 
testimony  In  order  that  the  nation  can  pro- 
ceed toward  the  healing  of  the  wounds  that 
now  afflict  the  body  politic.  It  Is  that  aim 
that  we  are  here  to  pursue  today,  within  the 
terms  of  the  mandate  imposed  upon  us  by 
our  colleagues  and  In  full  compliance  with 
all  applicable  rules  of  law.  The  nation  and 
history  itself  are  watching  us.  We  cannot 
fall  our  mimlon. 


WILL  THE  UNITED  STATES  FALL 
LIKE  ROME? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  two  letters  by  Phelps  Phelps, 
former  Ambassador  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  former  Governor  of  Amer- 
ican Samoa.  These  letters  were  published 
in  the  "Letters  from  the  People  Column" 
In  the  Youngstown,  Ohio,  Vindicator  on 
April  18  and  19, 1973. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  letters  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Will  UmrEO  States  Fall  Like  Rome? 
Editor  of  The  Vindicator,  Sir: 

Since  President  Nixon's  recent  radio  and 
TV  address  we  heard  protests  and  experienced 
a  boycott  because  of  the  unsatisfactory  pro- 
posal to  contain  meat  prices  at  their  highest 
level  In  March  this  year.  But  little  has  been 
said  about  the  presidential  remarks  concern- 
ing confidence  in  the  strength  and  progress 
of  our  country.  After  commending  our 
strength,  he  said,  "The  pages  of  history  are 
strewn  with  the  wreckage  of  nations  which 
fell  by  the  wayside  at  the  height  of  their 
strength  and  wealth,  because  their  people 
became  weak,  soft,  and  self-indulgent  and 
lost  the  character  and  the  spirit  which  has 
led  to  their  greatness." 

How  true  that  Is  and  how  well  it  applies 
to  our  own  country  today  whose  very  fiber  is 
being  erroded  by  our  failure  to  win  the 
Southeast  Asian  War,  by  the  wide  use  of 
psychedelic  drugs  In  the  armed  forces  and 
among  youth  here,  by  the  spread  of  alco- 
holism, by  family  disruptions  without  regard 
to  the  effects  on  tiie  children,  by  the  un- 
disciplined youth,  by  the  Increase  in  porno- 
graphic books,  films,  and  even  degrading 
language  used  In  stage  plays  and  movies,  as 
well  as  the  spread  of  crimes  which  cause 
people  to  double-latch  their  door  and  fear  to 
open  them,  also  fear  to  go  out  at  night  and 
fear  of  being  robbed  or  mugged. 

BBOCGHT  ON  CRISIS 

If  these  aren't  the  factors  which  lead  a 
country  to  ruin.  If  these  aren't  the  factors 
which  weaken  the  character  and  spirit  of  a 
nation,  I  do  not  know  what  else  they  can  be. 
And  on  top  of  all  this  otir  economy  has  l>een 
weakened  by  our  waiting  so  long  to  rectify 
our  balance  of  payments,  which  has  been  de- 
teriorating for  over  15  years,  and  finally 
brought  on  the  current  financial  crisis 
throughout  the  world,  about  which  we  do  not 
yet  know  the  extent  until  nations  get  to- 
gether and  decide  on  a  parity  of  all  curren- 
cies, and  we  institute  a  more  stable  economic 
system. 

Yes,  It  Is  true  this  country  like  other  power- 
ful ones  before  it  Is  now  experiencing  the 
factors  which  drive  a  strong  nation  by  the 
wayside.  Just  as  Spain,  Rome,  and  others  be- 
fore. What  is  the  President  doing  about  that? 

Phelps  Prelps. 

Picking  Their  Pockets — Hns  Nixon  Cuts 

In  Veteran  Aid 
Editor  of  the  Vindicator,  Sir: 

Can  we  consider  a  friend  of  the  Vietnam 
veterans  the  bureaucrat  who  uses  his  voice 
to  praise  the  POW's  while  his  bands  pick 
their  pockets? 

The  veteran's  health  care  expansion  bill 
and  the  national  cemeteries  BUI  were  passed 
in  1972,  but  President  Nixon  veioed  them  on 
Oct.  27.  These  were  reintroduced  and  passed 
in  this  session  of  Congress.  Passed  also  was 
the  drug  treatment  and  rehabilitation  bill. 

However,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  impounded  money  for  new  hospitals 
and  8  new  medical  schools  to  be  located  in 
VA  hospitals  until  the  health  expansion  bill 


is  resolved.'^or  the  OMB  prefers  to  effectuate 
the  absorption  of  the  VA  hospital  system  and 
make  it  a  welfare  plan  under  HEW.  To  elimi- 
nate from  the  budget  the  proposed  $6  million 
for  medical  research  when  65  million  is  need- 
ed to  cover  price  rises  and  salary  Increases 
to  maintain  the  present  level  of  research, 
should  not  be  allowed.  These  and  other  cuts 
are  sponsored  by  antlvet  elements  whom  the 
President  placed  In  office.  But  vet  l>eneflts 
are  war  costs  not  welfare.  And  the  VA  hos- 
pital system  Is  a  model  of  efficiency.  It  has 
raised  the  number  of  practicing  physicians 
in  the  nation,  and  its  standards  are  what 
vets  deserve. 

There  is  talk  also  of  reducing  pensions  to 
house  and  feed  incapacitated  veterans  at  a 
time  when  prices  are  rising.  And  to  effect  a 
saving  of  $160  million  by  cutting  disability 
payments  to  one-third  what  was  allowed  for 
the  loss  of  a  limb  after  WW  n  or  Korea.  U 
unfair.  The  VA  succeeded  in  delaying  the 
latter  cut,  but  it  is  not  rescinded.  It  is  "under 
further  consideration." 

Even  educational  benefits  are  down.  The 
current  OI  Bill  is  but  one-quarter  the  educa- 
tion the  fathers  of  these  vets  got  after  World 
War  n.  And  after  returning  to  school  they 
find  their  payments  often  ensnarled  in  red 
tape  for  weeks  or  months.  By  cutting  custo- 
mary GI  aid,  the  President  and  his  OMB  are 
undermining  the  morale  of  our  present  and 
future  armed  forces.  These  vets  served  under 
the  most  difficult  circumstances  ever  known 
to  mankind.  They  fought  a  bloody,  filthy  war. 
known  in  the  United  States  as  no  war,  and 
one  In  which  our  men  were  not  properly 
supported  by  the  government  or  the  people. 
Don't  the  vets  deserve  a  fair  deal  now?  Write 
your  congressmen  if  you  agree. 

Pbelps  Phelps. 


CATEGORIZATION  OF  EMERGENCY 
MEDICAL  PACrLITIES  IN  LOS  AN- 
GELES COUNTY 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Los  Angeles  Times  carried  an 
article  describing  several  incidents  where 
a  seriously  injured  individual  was  unable 
to  receive  emergency  treatment  at  a 
neighborhood  hospital  because  that  hos- 
pital was  not  equipped  to  provide  24- 
hour  emergency  services. 

Occurrences  such  as  this  may  cause 
far  more  than  substantial  inconvenience. 
They  hold  a  potential  for  tragic  conse- 
quences. In  an  effort  to  lessen  the 
chances  of  such  occurrences,  the  Hos- 
pital Council  of  Southern  California,  has 
classified  all  hospitals  in  the  area  as  to 
its  emergency  capabilities,  and  has 
broadly  disseminated  this  information 
throughout  the  commimity.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  note  that  this  in- 
formation is  being  disseminated  in  both 
English  and  Spanish,  the  latter  being  a 
major  language  in  the  Los  Angeles  and 
otlier  areas  of  California. 

The  categorization  of  hospital  facilities 
and  broad  public  information  progiams 
to  enable  the  resident  of  a  community 
to  know  how  to  get  emergency  treat- 
ment immediately  are  two  elements  es- 
sential to  a  community's  being  able  to 
provide  emergency  medical  services. 
There  are  mandatory  elements  of  an 
emergency  medical  services  system  to  be 
assisted  by  the  legislation  I  introduced, 
S.  504,  the  Emergency  Medical  Services 
Systems  Development  Act  of  1973,  which 
recently  passed  the  Senate  and  Is  pend- 
ing conference  with  the  House. 

I  believe  this  article  demonstrates 
clearly  the  need  for  the  type  of  coordina- 
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tion  in  a  communitywide  system  which 
S.  504  requires  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent. Mr.  President,  that  It  be  printed 
in  the  Record  for  the  information  of 
other  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Common  Public  Misconception — Not  Every 

Southland  Hospital  Will  or  Can  Treat 

Emergencies 

(By  Harry  Nelson) 

Don.t  think  that  every  hospital  can  handle 
emergencies. 

It's  a  common  misconception  that  all  hos- 
pitals have  someone  available  to  sew  up  cuts, 
set  fractures  and  perform  other  emergency 
duties,  say  hospital  authorities. 

But  a  day  does  not  pass  that  some  unfor- 
tunate citizen  is  not  confronted  by  the  stark 
truth. 

"The  nearest  hospital  to  my  residence  is 
located  approximately  two  miles  away,"  reads 
a  letter  from  a  Los  Angeles  resident  who  fell 
through  a  glass  shower  door  and  severed  an 
artery  in  his  arm.  "My  wife  drove  me  to  the 
hospital  and  as  we  drove  up  I  observed  I 
hsul  lost  a  tremendous  amount  of  blood.  I 
felt  faint  and  nausea  was  developing. 

"As  we  approached  the  entrance  to  .  .  . 
Hospital  a  nurse  unceremoniously  told  us 
that  unless  we  had  a  doctor  on  staff  I  could 
not  receive  emergency  treatment  there — not 
even  first  aid  to  stop  bleeding. 

"My  wife  then  proceeded  to  Daniel  Free- 
man Hospital  In  Inglewood  where  I  received 
Immediate  and  efficient  assistance." 

Another  complaining  citizen,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Hospital  Council  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, wrote: 

"Wednesday  evening  my  husband  cut  him- 
self severely  at  home  and  was  bleeding  pro- 
fusely. In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  .  .  . 
Hospital  is  around  the  block  from  us,  I 
rushed  him  there  for  treatment. 

"Much  to  my  dismay  I  was  greeted  by  a 
frozen-faced  secretary  at  the  'emergency'  en- 
trance who  informed  me  that  nothing  could 
be  done  there  because  they  were  not  equipped 
to  handle  emergencies. 

"Whereupon  I  asked  if  there  was  a  nurse 
available  to  stop  the  bleeding.  Reluctantly 
she  sent  for  one  who  appeared  after  10  min- 
utes, looking  very  professional,  but  said,  'We 
can't  help  you  here — you'll  probably  have 
to  go  to  .  .  .  hospital.' 

"My  husband  was  so  provoked  he  asked  me 
to  take  him  home.  On  the  way  I  stopped  at 
a  drug  store  and  the  druggist  told  me  how 
to  stop  the  bleeding.  I  bought  medication 
and  proceeded  to  do  the  Job  that  a  hospital 
should  be  equipped  to  handle." 

Both  of  these  letter  writers  did  what  most 
people  do  when  they  have  a  medical  emerg- 
ency and  decide  to  seek  care  on  their  own — 
they  went  to  the  nearest  hospital,  mistakenly 
assuming  their  needs  would  be  met. 

A  far  safer  and  more  efficient  approach,  says 
Stephen  Oamble,  associate  executive  director 
of  the  Hospital  Council  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, Is  for  every  person  to  find  out  ahead 
of  Ume  the  location  of  the  nearest  hospital 
that  offers  24-hour  basic  emergency  care. 

In  a  densely  populated  area  like  metro- 
politan Los  Angeles,  It  Is  not  only  impractical 
but  undesirable  for  every  hospital  to  equip 
itself  to  provide  basic  emergency  care,  accord- 
ing to  Oamble. 

Authorities  agree  that  emergency  services 
can  be  handled  far  more  efficiently  and  with 
high  quality  if  only  certain  well-staffed  and 
well-equipped  hospitals  attempt  to  handle 
the  problem. 

Then,  Oamble  said  in  an  interview,  the 
Job  is  to  let  the  public  know  where  adequate- 
ly equipped  and  staffed  emergency  centers  are 
located. 

The  hospital  council  has  distributed  2  mil- 
lion pamphlets,  printed  In  English  or  Span- 


ish, explaining  how  to  obtain  emergency  care. 
Individuals  who  want  to  learn  the  location 
of  the  nearest  emergency  center  can  call  the 
council  at  469-7311.  or  write  to  6255  Sunset 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  90028. 

To  avoid  the  problems  which  arise  when 
persons  go  to  a  hospital  which  can't  handle 
emergencies,     the     council     has    developed 
criteria  for  a  true  emergency  center. 
three  categories 

All  240  member  hospitals  in  Southern 
Calfornia  have  recently  been  classified  in 
one  of  three  categories  with  respect  to  their 
capability  for  handling  emergencies. 

Slightly  more  than  half — 129 — meet  the 
criteria  making  them  eligible  to  be  called 
basic  24-hour  emergency  centers,  according 
to  Oamble. 

This  means  that  they  have  a  physician  on 
the  premises — not  Just  on  call — for  emer- 
gency services  24  hours  a  day,  that  the  emer- 
gency deptu'tment  has  certain  essential 
equipment  and  that  certain  facilities  such 
as  a  blood  bank,  laboratory.  X-ray,  and  simi- 
lar things  are  available. 

There  are  39  hospitals  in  the  second  cate- 
gory, which  Is  called  the  emergency  standby 
service  hospital.  These  hospitals  are  equipped 
to  handle  emergencies  of  most  types,  but 
ordinarily  have  a  physician  on  call  only. 

The  third  group  is  called  the  emergency 
first  aid  and  referral  service  hospital.  These 
hospitals  have  no  arrangement  for  providing 
outpatient  emergency  services  but  can  give 
first  aid  under  certain  circumstances.  There 
are  72  of  them  among  council  members. 

The  fact  that  a  hospital  Is  classified  as 
standby  or  first  aid  and  referral  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  It  Is  a  poor  hospital, 
Oamble  noted.  Rather  It  means  that  In  most 
cases  the  hospital  has  elected  to  offer  other 
kinds  of  specialized  services. 


CHILD  ABUSE 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Children  and  Youth, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  has  been  con- 
ducting an  intensive  study  of  the  prob- 
lem of  child  abuse  and  its  implications. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  spring 
issue  of  the  magazine,  "Mental  Hygiene" 
contains  a  most  informative  article  on 
this  subject.  The  author,  Jane  C.  Avery, 
discusses  the  potential  of  two  approaches 
to  dealing  with  child  abuse  which  are  of 
great  interest  to  the  subcommittee — 
multidisciplinary  treatment  programs 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  family  imit. 
S.  1191,  "The  ChUd  Abuse  Prevention 
Act,"  which  was  reported  by  the  subcom- 
mittee on  June  18.  would  provide  support 
for  programs  of  this  nature. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Battered  Child 
(By  Jane  C.  Avery) 

Children  have  been  abused  as  long  as  the 
family  has  existed.  This  Is  nothing  new,  but 
what  Is  new  Is  the  rapidly  expanding  Interest 
and  concern  by  doctors,  lawyers,  social  work- 
ers, and  psychologists  In  what  has  come  to 
be  called  the  Mattered  child  syndrome.* 

The  syndrome  characterizes  a  clinical  con- 
dition in  young  children  who  have  received 


•  Dr.  Henry  C.  Kempe  originally  coined  the 
term  in  1961  at  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics.  He  Is  Director  of  the 
National  Center  for  the  Prevention  and 
Treatment  of  ChUd  Abuse  and  Neglect  at 
the  University  of  Colorado  Medical  School, 
Denver,  Colo. 


serious  physical  abuse  and  focuses  on  the 
large  number  of  children  who  are  perma- 
nently injured  or  die  as  a  result  of  injuries 
inflicted  by  their  parents  or  those  legally  re- 
sponsible for  their  care. 

What  actually  causes  this  phenomena  still 
eludes  vis,  chiefly  because  of  the  lack  of 
statistics.  The  magnitude  of  the  problem  Is 
only  just  beginning  to  surface. 

Prior  to  1962,  the  battered  child  syndrome 
was  often  referred  to  by  doctors  as  unex- 
plained trauma  or  accident-proneness.  In 
fact,  many  physicians  were  emotionally  un- 
willing to  diagnose  it  and  reluctant  to 
Initiate  proceedings  against  the  parents,  even 
when  they  were  sure  of  the  diagnosis. 

However  from  studies  that  have  been  done, 
one  thing  is  clear — whatever  form  the  abuse 
takes,  the  physical  and  emotional  scars  that 
remain  are  often  permanently  crippling. 

The  first  problem  that  must  be  tackled  in 
this  area  is  to  Identify  the  battered  child. 
Most  often,  this  Is  the  task  of  the  doctor. 
He  may  become  suspicious  when  the  injury 
does  not  match  the  unconvincing,  and  often 
conflicting,  stories  the  parents  give  about 
the  child's  "falling."  Or  the  physical  exam- 
ination may  reveal  old  scars  that  the  parents 
are  unable  to  explain. 

All  too  often  doctors  have  treated  the  in- 
jury and  remained  silent  about  the  sus- 
pected cause.  Among  the  reasons  for  this 
reluctance  are:  an  emotional  denial  that 
parents  could  commit  such  acts  on  their 
own  child,  fear  of  legal  reprisal  from  them, 
and  fear  of  making  an  unjust  accusation. 

In  response  to  the  problem,  almost  every 
state  has  enacted  some  form  of  reporting 
statute.  Oenerally,  these  statutes  require 
that  suspected  child  abuse  cases  be  reported 
to  some  authority,  usually  the  police  or  a 
child  welfare  agency.  Statutes  vary  as  to  the 
class  of  people  required  to  report,  but  most 
laws  grant  some  form  of  Immunity  from 
civil  liability  for  doing  so. 

Most  authorities  agree  that  the  basic  ob- 
jective of  any  reporting  statute  is  to  Identify 
the  abused  child.  Yet,  to  think  that  Improved 
reporting  laws  will  end  the  child  abuse  prob- 
lem Is  naive  and  unrealistic. 

After  a  report  is  made,  something  has  to 
happen.  A  multi-disciplinary  network  of 
protection  needs  to  be  developed  In  each 
community  to  implement  the  good  Inten- 
tions of  the  law.  Legislatures  that  require 
reporting  but  do  not  provide  the  means  for 
further  protection  not  only  delude  them- 
selves but  neglect  the  children. 

But  who  are  the  abusers?  Families  of  bat- 
tered children  are  often  a  study  in  depriva- 
tion; both  physical  and  emotional.  They  are 
usually  beset  by  marital  and  financial  prob- 
lems, alcoholism,  and  mental  illness.  In  fact, 
studies  have  Indicated  that  perhaps  as  many 
as  90  percent  of  the  abusing  parents  were 
themselves  battered  children. 

The  battered  child  is  usually  the  product 
of  a  parent  who  has  never  had  adequate 
emotional  development.  In  many  cases,  fam- 
ilies of  battered  children  tend  to  be  lacking 
In  group  and  community  Integration,  and 
the  recidivism  rate  among  them  Is  very  high. 

Our  first  Inclination,  perhaps.  Is  to  punish 
these  parents,  since  the  general  attitude  to- 
ward the  problem  Is  one  of  public  shock  and 
anger.  There  exists  a  natural  desire  to  exact 
retribution,  to  punish  the  parents  for  their 
acts  of  cruelty.  Criminal  prosecution  Is  sim- 
ply not  an  adequate  solution. 

In  the  first  place,  criminal  prosecution  re- 
quires proof  through  evidence  that  estab- 
lishes guilt  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  This 
Is  often  difficult  to  meet,  for  the  abuse  usual- 
ly takes  place  in  the  privacy  of  the  home. 
Parents  become  mutually  protective,  and  the 
victim  is  too  young  to  speak  for  himself.  Also, 
the  examining  physician  may  be  reluctant  to 
appear  as  a  witness. 

Convictions  in  these  cases  average  between 
5  and  10  percent.  Even  where  a  conviction 
is   obtained   fines  and/or  imprisonment   do 
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little  to  alleviate  the  problem.  In  fact,  the 
criminal  prosecution  may  Impede  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  family's  life  as  a  unit,  since 
Imprisonment  separates  parent  and  child, 
thereby  making  the  latter's  homelife  even 
more  Insecure  and  unstable.  Fines  are  little 
better,  reducing  the  parents'  financial  re- 
sources for  necessities  and  perpetuating  one 
of  the  underlying  causes  of  the  initial  be- 
havior. 

Moreover,  conviction  leads  to  further  so- 
cial ostractsm  and  Impairs  the  parents'  com- 
munity relations,  which  may  have  been  pre- 
carious at  best.  Even  In  cases  where  the 
prosecution  is  unsuccessful,  the  parents'  hos- 
tility during  the  proceedings  may  become 
channeled  against  the  child  when  they  re- 
turn home.  And  lastly,  the  prosecutor  feels 
an  obligation  to  prosecute  the  parents  but, 
in  most  Instances,  feels  no  corresponding  ob- 
ligation to  keep  the  family  Intact. 

Prosecution  and  punishment,  when  used 
alone,  serve  only  to  increase  the  child's  time 
in  psychological  limbo,  and  do  nothing  to 
clarify  his  future  status  regarding  adequate 
parental  care.  The  worst  secondary  effect  of 
prosecution  Is  perhaps  the  fear  this  type  of 
proceeding  instills  in  the  parents,  making 
them  often  reluctant  to  bring  a  child  to  a 
doctor  for  treatment  In  the  first  place. 

The  second  most  common  reaction  on  the 
part  of  the  general  public  is  a  desire  to  see  the 
abused  child  Immediately  removed  from  the 
custody  of  his  parents. 

The  problem  with  this  approach  is  the  lack 
of  legal  guidelines  afforded  the  courts  which. 
In  turn,  has  tended  to  perpetuate  the  anti- 
quated presumption  that  parents,  because 
they  are  the  natural  guardians  of  their  chil- 
dren, should  always  have  custody.  Since  the 
courts  are  extremely  reluctant  to  sever  these 
parental  rights.  Juvenile  court  Judges  are 
often  left  with  the  Impossible  task  of  choos- 
ing between  two  equally  undesirable  alterna- 
tives. 

They  can  bend  with  the  parental  right 
theory  and  leave  the  child  in  the  potentially 
dangerous  home  environment,  or  they  can  re- 
move the  child  from  the  parents'  custody  and 
place  him  In  an  institution,  which  cannot 
provide  the  emotional  support  needed. 

Juvenile  court  acts  that  provide  for  re- 
moval from  the  home,  or  allow  the  court  to 
assume  protective  custody,  are  often  only 
supplying  illusory  solutions.  In  most  cases, 
there  is  simply  no  place  to  put  the  child, 
once  he  has  been  removed  from  the  parents. 
State  Institutions  are  often  overcrowded,  un- 
der-financed, and  under-staffed  and.  In  their 
present  condition,  can  offer  no  viable  alter- 
native. 

If  treatment  Is  to  be  effective,  the  family 
must  be  regarded  as  a  unit,  and  the  abusive 
cycle  must  be  broken  completely.  Removal  of 
the  batered  chUd  does  not  guarantee  that 
the  parents  will  seek  help  for  themselves — the 
ultimate  goal  In  any  program  dedicated  to 
curbing  child  abuse. 

In  this  respect,  the  Juvenile  court  judge 
has  the  difficult  task  of  balancing  the  in- 
terests of  the  parents  against  the  probability 
of  continuing  danger  to  the  child.  In  order 
to  ease  this  balancing  process,  th«  judge 
should  have  the  means  to  order  a  coordi- 
nated, inter-dlscipllnary  investigation  of  the 
family,  with  a, view  toward  making  a  diag- 
nosis of  the  family  as  an  entity,  and  for  pro- 
viding recommendations. 

Once  we  have  progressed  to  the  point  of 
recognizing  that  abusing  parents  are  men- 
tally ill  individuals,  it  is  perhaps  only  normal 
to  suggest  that  they  receive  psychiatric  treat- 
ment. Yet  this  approach,  while  commendable 
and  extremely  Important,  Is  not  without  Its 
own  difficulties.  For  the  patient  must  learn  to 
look  at  the  child  as  one  who  needs  love  and 
attention,  rather  than  as  a  source  of  fulfill- 
ing his  own  needs — a  task  some  parents  will 
find  impossible  to  accomplish. 

The  main  difficulty  with  the  types  of  leg- 
islative and  social  responses  just  mentioned 


is  that  they  do  not,  in  themselves,  lead  to 
the  desired  protection  and  alleviation  of  tha 
problems  of  the  abused  child.  They  seek  to 
solve  only  fragments  of  the  problem  and, 
by  so  doing,  accomplish  nothing. 

The  primary  objective  must  be  the  rehabil- 
itation of  the  family  as  a  viable  unit.  The 
physical  treatment  of  chUdren  by  their  par- 
ents should  not,  as  a  matter  of  social  policy, 
fall  Into  the  realm  of  criminal  law.  For  such 
law  may  provide  an  Inappropriate  frame 
of  reference  for  evaluating  parent-child 
relationships. 

On  the  other  hand,  removal  of  all  legal 
sanctions  may  not  be  feasible  or  desirable. 
Removing  the  influence  and  authority  of 
the  law  from  intra-famllial  relationships 
that  are  threatening  the  security,  well-being, 
and  very  life  of  a  child  would  be  tantamount 
to  r«novlng  the  sole  source  of  protection  that 
child  might  have.  What,  then,  is  available  to 
protect  the  child,  help  the  parent,  and  re- 
establish the  family  as  a  fimctlonal  entity? 

One  approach  is  that  of  protective  inter- 
vention. It  avoids  placing  any  individual 
blame  on  the  parent  and  attempts  to  help 
him  or  her  provide  optimal  care  for  the 
child.  Child  care  centers  appear  to  offer  the 
most  promise  In  this  respect. 

These  centers  could  provide  for  a  degree 
of  separation  from  the  parents  for  8-  to  10- 
hour  periods,  5  days  a  week,  without  actually 
terminating  the  parent-child  relationship. 
The  child  would  be  safe,  while  the  parents, 
h(^>efully,  seek  professional  help  and  guid- 
ance. Yet.  healing  the  wounds,  correcting 
the  malnutrition,  and  protecting  the  battered 
child  is  but  a  part  of  the  solution.  The  most 
Important  objective  must  be  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  environment  that  permits  the 
abuse. 

Ultimately,  the  solution  must  be  legal.  In 
the  form  of  legislation.  Judicial  decisions, 
and  the  machinery  of  state  and  community 
protective  services.  Taking  one  step  at  a  time, 
our  first  concern  should  be  to  improve  the 
r^ortlng  statutes. 

Reporting  should  be  made  mandatory  for 
any  group  of  people  llltely  to  come  into 
contact  with  a  child-abuse  situation,  or  peo- 
ple with  an  on-going  relationship  with  chil- 
dren. This  group  would  include  doctors  and 
hospital  personnel,  teachers,  social  workers, 
policemen,  and  lawyers.  Such  reports  should 
be  required  whenever  the  injury  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  accidental. 

To  alleviate  any  hesitancy  on  the  part  of 
members  within  this  group  to  report  to 
police,  repeals  should  be  allowed  to  be  made 
to  a  social  welfare  agency  first.  This  would 
avoid  giving  any  premature  criminal  aura 
to  the  proceedings.  But  any  social  agency 
so  notified  must  keep  in  close  contact  with 
the  court  at  all  times,  or  subsequent  re- 
medial legal  efforts  wai  be  fruitless. 

Reporting  laws  should  also  outline  clearly 
what  Is  to  be  conUlned  In  the  report.  Medi- 
cal proof,  such  as  x-rays,  should  be  available, 
as  well  as  any  other  documentation  of  the 
diagnosis  made  by  the  doctor.  Parents  should 
also  be  told  as  soon  as  p>o68ible  afterwards 
that  the  doctor  has  reported  his  svispicions. 

There  should  be  no  secrecy  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. This  avoids  hostiUty  later  on  when 
the  child  may  suddenly  be  removed  from 
the  home,  and  it  allows  for  a  slightly  better 
prospect  of  gaining  the  parents'  cooperation 
from  the  beginning. 

The  statute  should  also  provide  for  at 
least  some  degree  of  abrogation  of  the  doc- 
tor-patient and  huband-wife  evidentiary 
privileges.  Some  authorities  have  suggested 
that  an  attorney  be  appointed  to  represent 
the  ChUd  In  any  abuse  hearings.  Moreover, 
there  should  be  a  provision  for  immunity 
from  civil  and  criminal  liability  for  good  faith 
reporting,  perhaps  even  establishing  a  penalty 
for  knowing  and  willful  failure  to  report.  In 
any  case,  the  overall  object  of  the  statute 
should  be  to  promote  reporting,  and  th««by 
case  finding. 


The  major  obstacle  to  any  program  to  con- 
quer child  abuse  has  been  the  lack  of  ef- 
fective coordination  among  social  welfare 
agencies  on  the  state  and  local  levels,  courts, 
and  medical  agencies.  If  the  protective  func- 
tions of  reporting  laws  are  to  be  carried 
through,  responsible  agencies  must  be  pro- 
vided with  sufficient  funds  and  qualified  per- 
sonnel. 

There  must  be  legal  authority  to  permit 
removal  of  the  child  from  the  home  and. 
when  appropriate,  the  authority  to  im- 
plement prompt  social  investigation  and  re- 
sponsible community  action.  Above  all,  leg- 
islation in  this  area  should  lie  protective,  not 
punitive. 

Since  the  basic  c^ause  of  the  battered  child 
problem  is  found  in  the  parents'  behavior, 
and  not  the  child's,  it  has  also  been  suggest- 
ed that  psychiatric  counseling  be  made  a 
condition  to  replacement  of  the  child  in  the 
home. 

Another  suggestion  has  been  to  place  all 
suspected  cases  of  child  abuse  under  the  su- 
pervision of  one  court.  At  the  very  outset  of 
a  case,  this  court  would  be  responsible  for 
formulating  a  definite  plan  that  would  set 
forth  all  long-range  ajid  short-range  alterna- 
tives. The  effectiveness  of  such  a  court  pre- 
supposes the  existence  of  a  trained  staff  of 
family  counselors. 

These  counselors  should  be  specially 
trained  in  working  with  intrafamllial  rela- 
tionships. They  would  help  the  parents  to 
decide  If  the  marriage  itself  was  stable 
enough  to  accept  the  intrusion  of  a  child.  If 
the  parents  do  not  want  the  child,  the  coiu-t 
should  have  the  authority  to  terminate  the 
relationship  and  provide  Immediately  for  per- 
manent placement. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  potential  for  Im- 
provement exists,  the  court  would  allow  the 
child  to  return  to  the  home  under  careful 
supervision,  and  with  the  requirement  that 
the  parents  continue  receiving  psychiatric 
help.  The  follow-up  supervision  must  be  pur- 
posefully directed  toward  the  improvement  of 
the  home  environment  in  toto.  The  coun- 
selors would  need  to  have  the  same  authority 
as  probation  or  police  officers  regarding  emer- 
gency removal  of  the  child  when  necessary, 
but  they  would  also  be  expected  to  offer  re- 
medial help  rather  than  penal  sanctions  or 
automatic  removal. 

The  most  obvious  problem  with  any  of 
these  suggestions  is  having  enough  funds  rec- 
ommended to  provide  the  legal  and  psy- 
chological services  needed.  Hi  Is  woiUd  neces- 
sarily increase  the  state's  economic  and  social 
burdens,  but  somehow  we  must  transcend 
the  antiquated  notion  thnt  the  child  is 
merely  a  chattel  of  Its  parents. 

As  Thomas  J.  Donovan  once  observed:  "Not 
until  society  collectively  decides  that  its  chil- 
dren are  to  be  valued  as  greatly  as  its  high- 
ways and  weapons,  will  any  truly  meaningful 
progress  be  made  toward  eradication  of  this 
shocking  social  problem." 


TRIBUTE  TO  VICTOR  A.  VAUGHN 
ON  HIS  RETIREMENT  FROM  THE 
DEPARTMENT   OF   AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  Victor  A. 
Vaughn  has  announced  his  retirement 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  U.S.  Federal  ser\ice  as  of  June  30. 

We  shall  miss  him  for  the  efficient 
service  he  provided  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  senior  officer  of  the  Legislative 
Affairs  Office  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Equally,  we  will  miss  his  friendly 
smile  and  cheerful  cooperation  in  pro- 
viding us  with  information  not  easily 
obtainable,  or  putting  us  in  touch  with 
the  right  people  to  respond  to  our  con- 
stituents. 

The  job  of  being  a  Senator  is  easier  be- 
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cause  of  loyal,  trustworthy  civil  servants 
like  Vic  Vaughn. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  Vic  will 
remain  in  the  Arlington  community 
where  he  now  lives,  and  that  he  and  Mrs. 
Vaughn  are  looking  forward  to  some 
golfing,  traveling,  and  other  activities 
for  which  he  now  expects  to  have  more 
time. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  wish- 
ing him  well  in  his  new  career  status  of 
retirement. 


NEW  STEPS  TOWARD  CONVERSION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  been  interested  in  implementing 
what  is  clearly  one  of  the  most  pressing 
needs  of  the  1970's:  the  transfer  of  aero- 
space technology  to  the  urban  setting. 

In  San  Jose,  Calif.,  Lockheed  Missiles 
&  Space  Co.  has  been  putting  its  enor- 
mous technological  expertise  to  good  use. 
A  pilot  demonstration  project,  sponsored 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, has  been  set  up  to  facilitate 
the  use  of  aerospace-related  technology 
to  meet  the  city's  needs.  A  member  of 
the  Palo  Alto  Research  Laboratory  Divi- 
sion of  the  company  has  been  assigned 
as  science  and  technology  adviser  to  San 
Jose's  city  manager. 

Mr.  President,  this  project  demon- 
strates the  wide-ranging  potential  of 
conversion  planning.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  a  short  summary  of  the 
project  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  simimary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Brief  Note  on  the  Foitk  Cities  Program 
IN  San  Jose 

The  City  of  San  Jose  and  Lockheed  Mis- 
siles and  Space  Company  have  been  partici- 
pating In  the  Pour  Cities  Program  since  1971. 
This  pilot  demonstration  project,  sponsored 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. Is  to  evaluate  a  new  means  of  effecting 
the  transfer  of  aerospace  technology  into  the 
urban  setting.  The  new  technique  consists  of 
placing  a  senior  aerospace  professional  on 
the  staff  of  the  City  Manager  where  access 
to  the  highest  level  of  City  personnel  and 
awareness  of  continuing  City  problems  Is 
facilitated.  A  member  of  the  Research  and 
Development  Division  In  the  Palo  Alto  Re- 
search Laboratory  Division  of  the  company, 
Mr.  Jerome  Weiss,  was  assigned  as  Selene© 
and  Technology  Advisor  to  the  City  Man- 
ager. 

Mr.  Weiss  has  been  responsible  for  carry- 
ing out  several  activities  assigned  to  him  by 
the  City  Manager  and  Initiating  several 
others.  These  latter  Include  the  development 
of  a  concept  for  implementing  the  "911" 
Emergency  Telephone  Number  System  In 
Santa  Clara  County  In  a  manner  which  would 
retain  the  advantages  of  local  control  and 
deployment  while  realizing  the  advantages 
of  centralization  of  receipt  of  requests  for 
services.  In  many  areas  the  fact  that  the 
boundaries  of  local  Jurisdictions  and  the 
boundaries  of  telephone  exchanges  do  not 
coincide  make  It  difficult  for  a  municipality 
to  Institute  a  "911"  system.  The  proposed 
concept  would  resolve  this  problem. 

In  addition,  a  concept  has  been  developed 
for  the  City  to  further  new  Industry  within 
Its  boundaries  by.  In  effect,  home  growing  it 
within  as  well  as  seeking  to  attract  it  from 
without.  This  concept  proposes  that  resident 
industry  be  encouraged  to  grow  by  offering 
rewards  for  growth  and  that  local  entrepre- 


neurs be  encouraged  to  grow  by  offering  them 
various  kinds  of  advantages  or  facilities. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Weiss  came  to  the  City, 
he  was  requested  to  develop  a  plan  for  deal- 
ing with  services,  most  particularly  the  ve- 
hicular problem,  in  the  event  that  it  was 
necessary  to  declare  a  smog  alert.  The  smog 
problem  has  been  growing  In  Intensity  in 
San  Jose  because  of  Its  location  at  the  south 
end  of  the  Bay  and  the  growth  of  Industry 
in  the  City  Itself.  The  plan  developed  in- 
cluded the  novel  use  of  school  buses  as  an 
augmentation  to  the  public  bus  system  dur- 
ing the  time  that  an  alert  might  require  that 
all  but  necessary   traffic   cease. 

The  problem  of  vehicle  use  and  sale  was 
also  examined,  and  a  preliminary  study  de- 
veloped a  significantly  more  effective  policy 
to  pursue  In  purchasing  and  using  police 
vehicles.  This  study  is  now  being  extended 
to  vehicles  In  Public  Works  and  the  Fire 
Department.  The  problems  there  are  some- 
what different,  but  there  Is  reason  to  be 
hopeful  that  one  can  effect  a  significant 
savings. 

Since  March  of  1972,  Mr.  Weiss  has  been 
chairman  of  the  City's  Electronic  Data  Proc- 
essing Steering  Committee.  The  City  cur- 
rently utilizes  computer  resources  to  a 
relatively  minimal  extent.  The  purpose  of 
the  committee  is  to  prepare  and  Implement 
a  plan  which  would  see  the  City  increase  the 
effective  utilization  of  computer  resources. 
To  this  point  in  time,  an  Implementation 
plan  has  been  prepared,  and  the  second  phase 
for  doing  detail  design  and  evaluating  other 
systems  Is  currently  underway. 

Mr.  Weiss  has  also  served  In  reverse  as  a 
consultant  to  Lockheed  as  the  result  of  his 
acquisition  of  new  knowledge  in  the  City. 
He  has  served  as  a  link  between  the  labora- 
tories and  the  work  which  they  have  been 
doing  in  image  processing  and  the  Police 
Department  which  has  a  need  In  restoring 
poor  Images  for  identification  purposes  and 
analyzing  images,  such  as  fingerprints,  for 
comparative  purposes.  He  has  also  provided 
similar  kinds  of  consulting  to  Lockheed  in 
the  areas  of  transportation  systems,  environ- 
mental impact  requirements,  and  urban 
modeling. 

The  Mayor  and  the  City  Manager  have 
been  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  program. 
They  believe  that  there  is  a  growing  need 
for  the  application  of  technical  knowledge 
In  urban  systems  and  have  been  pleased 
with  the  work  to  date.  The  program  could 
be  very  usefully  expanded  into  several  func- 
tional areas,  including  police  and  fire,  man- 
agement systems,  and  public  works.  The 
Lockheed  company  Is  continuing  to  learn  of 
city  problems  and  new  areas  in  which  present 
day  technology  can  have  Immediate  useful 
effect.  The  result  appears  to  be  useful  new 
areas  of  endeavor  for  the  firm  and  worth- 
while  new  products  for  the   city. 


NASA  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  necessarily  absent  Tuesday  after- 
noon when  the  Senate  completed  its 
consideration  of  S.  7528,  authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration.  I  would 
have  voted  against  final  passage  of  S. 
7528  had  I  been  present. 

My  opposition  to  this  bill  is  not  an  op- 
position to  all  NASA  programs  and  ac- 
tivities. I  have  been  pleased  by  the  many 
successes  of  our  space  program  and  am 
hopeful  that  its  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal developments  will^ave  an  increas- 
ing range  of  constructive  domestic  ap- 
plications. 

The  costs  of  an  expanded  space  pro- 
gram must  be  balanced  against  other 
national  priorities.  Some  of  the  funds 


authorized  for  NASA  in  S.  7528  should  be 
devoted  instead  to  more  pressing  needs. 
I  am  particularly  dubious  about  the  mer- 
its of  the  Space  Shuttle  program,  for 
which  S.  7528  authorizes  more  than  half 
a  billion  dollars.  A  recent  study  by  the 
GAO  raises  serious  questions  about  the 
accuracy  of  NASA's  cost  estimates  and 
savings  projections  for  the  shuttle  pro- 
gram. Continued  development  of  the 
shuttle  also  increases  the  momentum  for 
expansion  of  other  aspects  of  our  space 
program,  if  only  to  justify  the  costs  of 
the  shuttle  itself.  I  submit  that  it  would 
make  more  sense  in  this  time  of  budg- 
etary stringency  to  develop  and  support 
mass  transit  systems  for  our  crowded 
cities.  The  Senate  has  twice  approved  a 
$268  billion  outlay  ceiUng  for  fiscal  1974. 
The  budget  must  be  cut  somewhere.  I 
would  prefer  to  cut  funds  for  the  space 
program  than  funds  for  housing,  health, 
education,  or  transportation  here  on 
Earth. 

The  activities  of  NASA  must  be  evalu- 
ated from  the  perspective  of  our  total 
national  needs.  The  authorizations  in  S. 
7528  exceed  what  we  can  reasonably  af- 
ford. It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  would 
have  voted  against  final  passage  of 
the  bill. 


POOD  PRICES 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  every 
day  the  news  about  the  skyrocketing 
cost  of  food  grows  grimmer. 

Yesterday  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  announced  that  retail  food 
prices  will  average  12  percent  higher  this 
year  despite  phase  HI,  the  60-day  freeze, 
and  the  promise  of  a  phase  IV  later  in 
the  year. 

It  is  long  past  time  for  us  to  realize 
that  cosmetic  measures  such  as  short- 
term,  limited  price  freezes  will  not  turn 
back  prices. 

What  is  needed  in  the  short  run  is  a 
price  rollback  and  a  freeze  on  the  cost  of 
raw  agricultural  and  meat  products  at 
the  farm  level.  It  is  at  the  source — the 
farm  level — that  inflation  is  most  ramp- 
ant. In  the  last  year  83  percent  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  the  market  basket 
of  food  went  to  the  farm — usually  the 
large  agribusiness  corporation;  17  per- 
cent went  to  the  wholesalers  and  grocers. 

In  the  long  run  we  must  move  the 
American  agricultural  system  back  to 
a  free  market  economy.  The  farm  sub- 
sidy program  should  be  eliminated. 

And  the  new  farm  bill,  which  eom- 
poimds  the  problems  of  the  past,  should 
be  defeated.  It  is  a  guaranteed  annual 
income  for  large  agribusiness  corpora- 
tions. The  bill  guarantees  record-high 
target  prices  for  farmers  for  wheat,  cot- 
ton, and  feed  grains.  And  these  prices 
would  escalate  as  the  cost  of  production 
goes  up.  This  means  that  by  1976  we  will 
be  paying  $7  billion  to  farmers.  Every 
housewife  in  America  will  be  making 
these  payments  every  time  she  enters  a 
grocery  store. 

If  the  farm  bill  reaches  the  President's 
desk,  he  should  veto  it.  It  is  time  for  ac- 
tion not  rhetoric. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle on  this  subject  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 
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Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  21,  1973] 

USDA  Sees  12  Percent  Rise  in  Food 

Price 

Retail  food  prices  will  average  12  per  cent 
higher  this  year,  even  with  the  60-day  freeze 
and  a  promise  of  new  phase  IV  controls  by 
President  Nixon  the  Agriculture  Department 
said  yesterday. 

Furthermore,  the  department  reported, 
farmers  may  not  produce  as  much  meat, 
milk  and  poultry  as  it  predicted  earlier  this 
year. 

Production  of  such  key  crops  as  com  and 
soybeans  also  could  be  reduced  by  late  plant- 
ing this  spring,  lower  yields  and  shortages 
of  fuel  and  fertilizer,  the  report  said. 

"The  imposition  June  13  of  price  ceilings 
on  all  retail  and  wholesale  prices  means  that 
retail  food  prices  for  1973  will  probably  aver- 
age about  12  per  cent  above  last  year"  the 
report  said. 

"In  the  absence  of  price  ceilings,  retail 
food  prices  would  probably  have  advanced 
further  the  next  few  months,"  the  report 
said. 

The  report  indicated  a  sharp  revision  in 
the  department's  thinking  about  food  prices 
and  the  over-all  farm  production  picture. 

On  May  8  the  department  predicted  that 
food  prices  would  rise  9  per  cent  this  year, 
with  most  of  the  Increase  already  accrued 
during  the  first  three  months. 

Further,  the  May  8  report  said  retail  food 
prices  were  expected  to  begin  leveling  oS 
this  summer  and  then  start  declining  next 
fall  and  winter  after  larger  farm  production 
reaches  the  market. 

But  in  the  new  report  officials  said  farm- 
ers are  not  increasing  output  of  some  items 
as  much  as  believed  earlier. 

Farmers  have  said  they  planned  to  plant 
74  mUllon  acres  of  corn,  up  12  per  cent 
from  1972.  On  that  basis  the  department 
projected  earlier  a  record  corn  crop  of  about 
6.0  billion  bushels. 

"However,  the  lateness  of  the  planting  sea- 
son raises  questions  about  both  acreage  and 
yields,"  the  new  report  said. 

The  report,  although  Indefinite  about  corn 
and  other  fall-harvested  crops,  said  a  record 
wheat  crop  is  likely.  Winter  wheat  estimated 
at  a  record  1.3  billion  bushels  or  11  per  cent 
above  1972  is  being  harvested  now  in  the 
Southern  plains. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  CALLS  ATTEN- 
TION TO  CHILD  ABUSE  ACT- 
COMMENDS    SENATOR    MONDALE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  the  Subcommittee  on  Children 
and  Youth  report 'd  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  S.  1191,  '"nie 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  Act."  Under  the 
leadership  of  Senator  Mondale,  the  able 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  orig- 
inal sponsor  of  th^';  legislation,  our  sub- 
committee reached  agreement  on  a  good 
bill.  It  establishes  a  foundation  of  the 
development  of  an  effective  program 
of  prevention,  identiflcation,  and  treat- 
ment of  child  abuse. 

Child  abuse  is  one  of  the  most  shock- 
ing problems  facing  our  Nation.  Sena- 
tor Mondale's  deep  concern  for  children 
who  have  been  battered,  beaten,  or 
severly  abused  and  his  perseverance  in 
moving  forwsu'd  iii  this  vital  area  are  re- 
flected in  legislation  that  marks  an  im- 
portant step  toward  halting  this  dread 
disease. 

Our  subcommittee  recognizes  the  need 


to  focus  on  child  abuse  if  this  coimtry 
is  to  effectively  deal  with  the  problem. 
The  public  must  be  made  aware  of  the 
severity  of  the  problem  and  that  pos- 
sible treatment  is  available.  The  National 
Commission  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect 
established  imder  S.  1191  to  fully  study 
and  investigate  the  problems  of  child 
abuse  will  continue  the  necessary  atten- 
tion to  this  critical  issue. 

S.  1191  also  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Center  on  Child 
Abuse  and  Neglect  in  the  Of5ce  of  Child 
Development.  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  be  author- 
ized to  make  grants  through  the  center 
for  the  training  of  personnel  to  work  in 
the  area  of  child  abuse  and  to  make 
grants  for  the  establishment  of  regional 
centers  designed  to  prevent,  identify,  and 
treat  child  abuse. 

During  subcommittee  hearings  on  this 
problem  representatives  of  the  adminis- 
tration testified  that  legislation  is  not 
needed.  It  was  their  contention  that  the 
present  structure  was  working  effective- 
ly, despite  the  60,000  cases  of  child  abuse 
reported  each  year.  During  a  recent  con- 
ference in  Washington  on  child  abuse, 
however,  the  administration  presented  a 
$4  million  proposal  to  study  the  problem. 
It  is  my  feeling  that  the  administration's 
proposal  was  formalized  only  when  ac- 
tion by  our  subcommittee  became  im- 
minent. 

The  proposal  approved  by  our  subcom- 
mittee does  not  commit  the  Federal 
Government  to  an  extensive  and  costly 
program  before  we  have  a  complete  study 
of  the  problem  and  recommendations  for 
action  by  the  National  Commission  on 
Child  Abuse  and  Neglect. 

Again,  I  commend  the  diligent  Senator 
(Mr.  Mondale)  for  the  vigor  with  which 
he  has  approached  this  subject  and  the 
reasonable  proposal  that  he  has  pre- 
sented. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  act 
quickly  and  affirmatively  on  S.  1191  so 
that  we  can  secure  needed  solutions  to 
the  alarming  problems  of  child  abuse 
and  neglect. 


AGRICULTURE   AND  FORESTRY 
EXPORT  CONTROLS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print 
in  the  Record  a  statement  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Miimesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  bt  Senator  Humphrey 
agriculture  and  forestry  export  controls 

The  imposition  of  embargoes  on  the  ex- 
port Of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  could 
have  serious  Implications  for  American 
agriculture  and  the  future  of  agriculture 
trade.  With  the  President's  announcement 
last  week  that  he  would  be  seeking  broader 
authority  to  control  exports,  the  Congress 
has  turned  its  attention  to  the  advisability 
of  export  controls  as  an  emergency  price 
stabilization  measure.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Agricultural  Policy  in  the  Interest 
of  exploring  the  effect  such  measures  would 
have  on  our  agriculture,  forestry,  and  trade 
has  called  hearings  on  July  11,  1973,  at 
10:00  a.m.  in  Room  324  of  the  Russell  Sen- 
ate Office  BuUding. 


Specific  Issues  have  been  raised  around 
the  utility  of  export  controls  In  the  present 
situation.  Several  of  our  trading  partners 
have  suggested  that  the  Imposition  of  ex- 
port controls  would  impair  the  credibility 
of  the  United  States  as  a  reliable  supplier 
of  food  and  fiber  products.  It  has  been 
questioned  whether  export  embargoes  would 
have  any  material  effect  on  food  prices  at 
this  time.  Finally,  many  individuals  have 
asked  whether  the  current  commodity 
shortages  reflect  the  Administration's  farm 
policy  which  is  opposed  to  a  system  of 
domestic  food  reserves  designed  to  respond 
to  Just  such  shortages.  It  is  the  Intention 
of  the  Subcommittee  to  examine  these  and 
related  Issues  and  to  report  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  to  the 
Congress  on  Its  findings. 

Each  public  witness  will  be  limited  to  10 
minutes  of  oral  testimony  with  the  under- 
standing that  written  statements  may  be  of 
any  length  for  purposes  of  Inclusion  in  the 
hearing  record  in  full.  Public  witnesses 
wishing  to  testify  should  contact  the  Com- 
mittee Clerk  for  purposes  of  scheduling 
their  appearance. 

In  the  event  that  requests  for  appearance 
exceed  the  amount  of  time  available  for  tes- 
timony, the  record  of  the  hearing  will  be 
held  open  to  receive  written  statements  for 
one  week   following  the  hearing  date. 


FURTHER  DELAYS  BY  PARK  SERV- 
ICE IN  EFFORTS  TO  PROTECrP 
THE  BOX  CANYON-THOUSAND 
SPRINGS  AREA  IN  IDAHO  ARE  UN- 
ACCEPTABLE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  for  sev- 
eral years  I  have  had  a  strong  interest 
In  restoring  and  preserving  the  Box  Can- 
yon-Thousand Springs  Area  in  Idaho. 

I  have  been  especially  disturbed,  in 
recent  months,  because  of  the  failure 
of  the  Park  Service  to  provide  me  with 
materials  I  have  repeatedly  requested. 
Recently  I  outlined  my  problems  with 
the  Park  Service  in  a  letter  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Pawks  and  Recreation,  Alan  Bible.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
letter  to  Senator  Bible,  together  with 
the  supportive  material  I  provided  him, 
appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

JtTNE   12,   1973. 
Hon.  ALAN  Bible, 

Chairman,  Parks  and  Recreation  Subcom- 
mittee, Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Alam:  I  have  been  Interested  In  the 
restoration  of  the  Thousand  Springs  and 
preservation  of  the  Box  Canyon  area  near 
Hagerman.  Idaho  for  several  years.  On  sev- 
eral occasions  during  1971  I  8p>oke  both  per- 
sonally and  by  phone  with  George  Hartzog, 
Jr.,  then  Director  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, describing  the  area  and  my  interest  in  its 
rehabilitation.  Director  Hartzog  agreed  to 
pursue  the  matter. 

As  a  follow  up  to  our  conversations,  I 
wrote  to  Director  Hartzog  on  December  21, 
1971,  asking  that  a  study  of  the  area  be 
conducted  by  the  National  Park  Service.  In 
that  letter  I  requested  that  the  Park  Serv- 
ice give  consideration  to  designating  the 
Thousand  Springs-Box  Canyon  Area  as  a 
National  Monument. 

Following  receipt  of  my  letter,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  did  order  a  "reconnais- 
sance" of  the  area  and  pledged  that  it  would 
do  its  best  to  program  a  complete  study  In 
fiscal  year  1973.  Based  upon  this  assurance 
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I  mnnoiinced  In  nay  newsletter  to  Idaho, 
mailed  in  Marcb  1972,  my  Intention  to  in- 
troduce legislation  to  restore  tbe  Thousand 
Sprlngs-Boz  Canyon  Area. 

For  nearly  a  5'ear,  I  awaited  further  word 
from  the  National  Park  Service  on  Its  ac- 
tivities with  regard  to  the  Canyon  and  the 
Springs.  Tbe  only  word  which  I  received  was 
that  the  Park  Service  hoped  to  complete  a 
study  at  an  early  date.  Finally  In  August  of 
1972  I  again  contacted  the  Park  SeiYlce  call- 
ing attention  to  the  unique  qualities  of  the 
area  and  relteraUng  my  interest  In  preser>-lng 
the  area  if  at  all  possible.  I  requested  the 
Service  to  provide  me  with  their  time-table 
for  completion  of  the  report. 

On  September  21.  1973.  over  a  month  after 
my  August  18th  request,  the  Park  Service  re- 
plied that  material  would  be  available  and 
a  draft  bill  submitted  "early"  In  the  93rd 
Congress. 

Nine  months  have  passed  since  that  time 
and.  as  of  this  date,  no  final  report  and  no 
draft  legislation  have  been  submitted  to  me 
or  to  the  Interior  Committee.  To  my  repeated 
Inquiries  the  Park  Service  has  wigwagged 
between  two  answers  ( 1 )  there  is  no  final 
report  yet  avaUable  or  (2)  there  is  a  final 
report  but  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget   refuses   to  allow  it   to  be   released. 

Surely  the  time  has  come  for  the  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Park  Service  to  get  the  show 
on  the  road  and  get  the  final  report  on  the 
Thousand  Springs-Box  Canyon  area  t>efore 
the  Senate  Intertor  Committee  for  considera- 
tion. 

I  most  tirgently  request,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  you  contact  the  Park  Ser\'ice  in  yo\ir 
capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Parks  and 
Recreation  and  demand  that  the  Service  re- 
port to  the  Committee  Immediately  the 
status  of  this  report.  If  the  report  Is  com- 
pleted I  feel  we  should  insist  upon  its  re- 
lease to  the  Committee  Immediately.  If  the 
report  Is  not  yet  complete  we  should  strongly 
urge  its  completion  and  presentation  to  the 
Committee  for  its  early  consideration.  There 
is  no  reason  for  our  committee  to  tolerate 
this  prolon^d  and  inexeiisable  delay  in  pro- 
viding this  report  and  legislative  recom- 
mendations which  \i'ere  promised  over  a 
year  ago. 

For  your  Information  I  have  enclosed  copies 
of  the  correspondence  and  materials  which 
I  have  referred  to  in  my  letter. 

With  all  good  wishes, 
Suicerely. 

Frank  Crokch. 


December  21,  1971. 
George  H.\rtzoc, 
Director,  Satioaal  Pmrk  Service, 
Department  o/  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Oaowa:  I  would  greatly  appreciate 
it  If  you  would  have  the  National  Park 
Service  conduct  a  study  of  the  Box  Canyon- 
Thousand  Springs  area  near  Hagerman, 
Idaho,  with  a  view  toward  Its  designation  as 
a  national  monument. 

Box  Canyon,  and  Its  related  area.  Is  still 
very  much  In  Its  nattiral  state,  the  last 
canyon  and  spring  of  this  type  on  this  part 
of  the  Snake  River.  The  water  Is  crystal  clear, 
flowing  from  the  underground  aquifer  of  the 
Snake  River.  This  \mlque  geological  pheno- 
menon deserves  designation  as  a  national 
monument. 

It  would  be  most  desirable  If  the  National 
Park  Service  could  conduct  a  study  of  the 
Box  Canyon-Thousand  Springs  Area  to  de- 
termine how  it  could  best  be  managed  with- 
in the  frameworic  of  the  National  Park 
Service  and  in  view  of  the  public  Interest  in 


this  unique  mroa.  Presumably  such  a  study 
would  cover  tb«  land  to  be  involvsd,  the 
method  by  which  tbe  land  would  be  obtained 
the  costs  of  the  land,  the  ways  la  which  the 
area  would  be  managed. 

I  would  hope  that  such  a  study  could  be 
Initiated  In  the  near  future,  no  later  than  FY 
1973,  In  view  of  the  pressures  for  alternative 
uses  of  these  unique  natural  springs. 

I  have  enclosed  a  letter  from  the  Xagic 
Valley  Recreational  Council,  interested  In 
this  proposal,  which  specifies  the  areas  that 
sliould  be  Investigated  and  also  outlines  some 
of  the  factors  that  should  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

I  look  forward  to  your  early  reply. 

With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

Prank  Chctich. 


U.S.  Department  of  the  Inteaior, 
Washington,  D.C.  December  27. 1971. 
Hon.  Frank  Church, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sekatos  Chubch:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  yoxxi  letter  of  December  21  re- 
questing a  study  of  the  Box  Canyon-Tbou- 
and  Springs  area  near  Hagerman,  Idaho, 
with  a  view  toward  its  designation  as  a  Na- 
tional Monument. 

Our  staff  has  made  a  preliminary  recon- 
naissance of  the  area  and  I  am  asking  our 
Director  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Region, 
Mr.  John  A.  Rutter,  to  report  his  suggestions 
to  me. 

We  shall  do  our  best  to  program  the  study 
no  later  than  the  1973  fiscal  year,  as  you  re- 
quest. I  cannot  make  a  firm  commitment  for 
a  full  study  at  this  time  pending  a  determi- 
nation of  the  available  funding  for  such 
studies  in  the  1973  fiscal  year. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  continuing 
interest  in,  and  support  of,  the  programs  of 
the  National  Park  Service. 

With  warmest  personal  regards  and  every 
good  wish  for  a  Joyous  HoUday  Season,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

George  B.  Hartzoc.  Jr..  Director. 


August  18,  1972. 
Gborgk  B.  Habtzoc.  Jr.. 

Director,  NatiomtU  Park  Service,  Department 
o/  the  Interior,  WaahiHuton,  DjC. 

Dear  George:  As  you  will  recall,  I  have 
discussed  earlier  with  you  the  possibilities 
of  designating  the  Thousand  Springs-Box 
Canyon  area  near  Hagerman,  Idaho,  as  a  Na- 
tional Monument.  The  unusual  clarity  of  wa- 
ter and  beauty  of  these  springs,  coupled  with 
the  unique  geological  aspects  of  the  Snake 
Etiver  aquifer  emerging  from  the  side  of  the 
bank  oiake  this  area  an  attraction  that 
would  merit  the  attention  of  all  Americans. 

There  is  growing  sentiment  in  Idaho  In 
favor  of  designating  tbe  Thousand  Springs 
area  as  a  National  Monument  and  undertak- 
ing the  rather  minor  restoration  that  would 
be  needed  to  reestablish  the  area  as  It  was 
when  settlers  flist  came  to  southern  Idaho. 
The  enclosed  copy  of  an  article  appearing  in 
the  Idaho  Statesman  on  August  5.  1972.  gives 
you  an  idea  of  the  importance  that  this  proj- 
ect can  assume  in  Idaho. 

I  also  thought  that  you  might  be  Interested 
In  an  old  plct\ire  that  I  found  which  shows 
the  Thousand  Springs  as  they  were  before 
some  changes  were  made  by  the  Idaho  Power 
Company.  The  plctvire  provides  a  good  Idea 
of  what  the  area  might  look  like  if  properly 
restored. 

Knowing  that  you  have  initiated  a  study 
of  tbe  potential  of  the  Thousand  Sprin^- 


BoK  Canyoo  area  aimed  at  its  possible  desig- 
nation ms  a  Natlooal  Montiment,  I  a-ouid 
appreciate  knowing  when  It  will  be  com- 
pleted. I  would  like  to  be  able  to  Introduce 
legislation  In  the  Senate  following  the  recess 
which  starts  today,  tf  this  Is  at  an  possible, 
and  this  depends  on  completion  of  this  study. 

I  look  forward  to  your  reply  on  this  matter 

With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

Frank  Chubch. 


U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  21, 1972. 
Hon.  Frank  CHtmcH, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC 

Deab  Senator  Chubch:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  August  18  concerning  the 
study  of  Thousand  Springs  In  Idaho. 

We  believe  we  can  have  stiCBcieot  data  on 
hand  to  draft  a  bill  per  your  request  quite 
early  in  the  1st  Session  of  the  93rd  Congress. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  by  that 
time  we  would  have  had  sufficient  review 
of  the  study  data  to  make  recommendations 
on  the  merits  of  the  proposal. 
Sincerely  yours, 

STANX.EY  W.  HUL£TT. 

Associate  Director. 


Can  THOtrs.^ND  Springs  Be  Returned  to 
Their  Parmer  Glory? 

bill   proposed   to  bestore   spbinc5    area 

Senator  Frank  Church  has  plans  to  intro- 
duce legislation  to  restore  Thousand  Springs 
near  Hagerman  to  their  former  grandeur. 

The  legislation  is  being  drafted  for  Intro- 
duction in  the  near  future. 

Thousand  Springs,  now  largely  blocked  by 
a  small  hydroelectric  plant  boUt  in  1912,  are 
part  of  the  West's  most  picturesque  natural 
spring  system,  which  also  includes  the  springs 
in  Box  Canyon  and  areas  nearby. 

Church's  legislation  would  be  designed  to 
return  Thousand  i^rtngs  to  their  original 
splendor,  as  the  centerpiece  for  a  national 
restoration  site  to  be  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service. 

"These  springs,"  Church  said,  "were  fa- 
mous back  In  pioneer  days.  They  were  one 
of  the  natural  wonders  of  our  state,  the 
sparkling  fountain-head  of  Idaho's  mam- 
moth underground  aquifer.  If  the  concrete 
were  removed,  TTiousand  Springs  would  lire 
up  to  the  name  again,  and  quickly  become  a 
national  attraction." 

Restoration  of  the  springs,  the  Senator 
emphasized,  will  take  more  than  the  intro- 
duction of  a  bm,  "It  will  require  the  active 
cooperation  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  %a\- 
ernments.  the  Idaho  Power  Company,  and 
all  interested  citizens.  I  view  the  bill  as  a 
catalyst  in  this  process,  and  the  hearings 
wfaldi  will  be  held  on  it  as  Uie  method  for 
making  certain  that  all  parties  are  treated 
fairly." 

Church  said  preliminary  surveys  show  that 
the  rapid  fiow  of  water  and  the  subsequent 
growth  of  vegetation  would  quickly  cover 
any  remaining  traces  of  the  aqueduct  and 
power  plant,  once  they  are  removed.  He  said 
the  site  would  be  ideal  for  a  park  and  picnic 
grounds,  with  viewing  points  and  outdoor 
recreational    facilities   provided. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  COMMENDS 
OLDER  CITIZENS  FOR  THEIR  CON- 
TRIBUTIONS TO  OUR  SOCIETY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  Amer- 
ica is  a  young  Nation,  but  it  is  also  an 
aging  Nation.  At  the  turn  of  the  century. 
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there  were  3  million  individuals  aged  65 
and  above,  approximately  4  percent  of 
our  total  population.  By  1970  that  num- 
ber had  grown  to  more  than  20  million 
or  approximately  1  of  every  10  Ameri- 
cans. 

Each  day  about  4,000  people  in  the 
United  States  celebrate  their  65th  birth- 
day. These  figures  represent  a  national 
triumph  in  adding  years  to  life.  More 
importantly,  they  represent  a  national 
challenge  to  insure  that  these  added 
years  are  lived  by  the  elderly  as  full  par- 
ticipants in  our  society.  One  of  the  tests 
of  a  great  Republic  is  the  respect  and 
compassion  shown  to  its  aged. 

In  our  State  of  West  Virginia  we  are 
justly  proud  of  our  senior  citizens  and 
their  numerous  contributions.  Much  of 
the  progress  we  now  enjoy  is  because  of 
their  unselfish  labor.  Elderly  West  Vir- 
ginians have  £dso  helped  to  build  and  im- 
prove America  in  many  ways.  They  have 
worked  diligently  and  productively  in 
many  of  our  industries,  including  coal, 
oil,  gas,  chemicals,  agriculture,  glass, 
steel,  and  others. 

In  1970  there  were  more  than  194,000 
West  Virginians  in  the  65 -plus  age  cate- 
gory. Moreover,  the  percentage  of  West 
Virginians  over  65  years  of  age  jumped 
from  9.3  percent  of  the  State's  total  pop- 
ulation In  1960  to  11.1  percent  in  1970.  As 
a  result.  West  Virginia  now  ranks  11th 
among  the  States  in  terms  of  percentage 
of  individuals  age  65  and  older. 

A  recent  article  in  "Age  in  Action" — 
an  excellent  bimonthly  publication  of  the 
West  Virginia  Commission  on  Aging — 
describes  in  detail  the  senior  citizen 
population  In  West  Virginia.  The  article 
states  that: 

The  state's  1970  population  was  1,744,237  or 
34th  nationally,  but  West  Virginia  was  11th 
In  the  percentage  of  residents  65  or  older. 
The  state's  over-66  population  Is  more  than 
194,000  with  the  national  figure  about  20 
million. 

The  percentage  of  over-65  residents  in  the 
nation  climbed  from  9.2  per  cent  in  1960  to 
9.7  In  the  last  census,  but  West  Virginia's  In- 
crease was  much  higher.  The  state  stood 
25th  In  percentage  of  over-65  residents  in 
1960,  but  had  soared  to  No.  11  in  the  last 
census. 

We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  our  sen- 
ior citizens.  I  express  this  appropriate 
tribute  to  their  many  accomplishments. 

I  reemphasize  that  we  must  accelerate 
our  national  efforts  to  improve  the  living 
conditions  and  environment  of  the  in- 
creasing numbers  of  elderly  persons — to 
insure  that  they  are  full  participants  in 
our  society. 

It  is  vital  that  we  recognize  also  that 
in  our  older  population  we  have  a  wealth 
of  experience  and  talent  which  must  be 
utilized  to  the  maximum  extent  possible 
to  better  cope  with  the  many  critical 
problems  confronting  our  Nation. 


RETAIL  PRICE  FREEZE  ON  AGRICUL- 
TURAL PRODUCTS  WORKING 
HARDSHIPS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr,  President,  the  recent 
freeze  on  retail  prices  of  agricultural 
products  is  working  a  hardship  on  pro- 


ducers and  processors  of  such  products, 
because  it  prevents  the  passing  on  of  in- 
creased production  costs.  The  frozen  re- 
tail price  effectively  freezes  the  price  to 
the  producer.  Producers  of  broilers,  eggs, 
milk  and  milk  products,  tomatoes,  pota- 
toes are  especially  hard  hit  and  are  fac- 
ing economic  ruin.  This  freeze  is  causing 
cutbacks  in  production  which  must  later 
be  reflected  in  higher  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer. Only  by  increasing  production  of 
agricultural  products  can  the  price  to  the 
consumer  be  lowered. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Broiler 
Coimcil  has  prepared  an  abstract  for  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  pointing  out  the 
necessity  of  an  adjustment  in  the  regu- 
lations governing  the  price  ceilings  on 
broilers.  The  same  principle  is  involved 
in  the  case  of  some  other  agricultural 
products. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  abstract  and  a  statement  prepared 
by  the  National  Broiler  Council  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  for  the  information 
of  all  those  having  an  interest  in  this 
problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  abstract 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Abstract  :  The  Broileb  Unoeb  the  Current 
Freeze  Procbax 

(Prepared  by  National  Broiler  Council  for 
Cost  of  Living  CoimcU) 

1.  Because  the  broiler  industry  is  inte- 
grated, the  first  sellers  of  virtually  all  raw 
processed  broilers  also  mill  their  own  feed 
and  therefore  are  subject  to  the  current  his- 
torically high  costs  of  corn  and  soybean  meal. 

2.  The  first  sale  of  raw  processed  broilers 
Is  exempt  from  the  price  freeze  imder  exist- 
ing regulations. 

3.  The  exemption  for  broilers  Is  meaning- 
less because  almost  half  of  the  first  sale  of 
the  product  goes  to  distributors  who  have  a 
freeze  price  approximately  2i  above  the  price 
the  processors  receive. 

^  4.  Because  retailers  have  the  option  of  buy- 
ing from  distributors  or  processors,  the  dis- 
tributors' freeze  price  minus  cost  has  become 
a  freeze  price  to  broiler  producers. 

6.  Because  distributors'  prices  are  frozen, 
fluctuations  in  prices  to  broiler  processors 
cannot  be  absorbed  in  retailers  average  18.7< 
gross  margin,  but  are  constrained  by  distrib- 
utors 1>/^  to  2>^#  gross  margins. 

6.  Lifting  price  restrictions  from  broiler 
distributors  while  maintaining  them  at  retail 
would  not  result  in  any  increase  of  the  CJ>.I., 
but  would  allow  processor  price  variations  to 
be  absorbed  in  the  retailers  gross  margins. 

7.  Com  and  soybean  meal  prices  during  the 
freeze  period  were  at  all  time  high  levels. 
Even  their  current  levels  are  not  compatible 
with  40^/lb.  processor  price  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  current  production  levels. 

8.  Virtually  all  broiler  processors  have  cur- 
rent cash  production  costs  In  excess  of  40</ 
lb.  delivered  Chicago  and  given  historical 
Ingredient  price  trends,  costs  of  production 
for  some  are  anticipated  to  reach  nearly  60!*/ 
lb.  by  the  end  of  the  summer. 

9.  A  price  celllng-cost  squeeze  situation 
in  December  1972  less  severe  than  present 
circumstances  resulted  in  a  20%  Increase  In 
breeder  slaughter  and  a  20%  decrease  in 
breeder  placements.  (Broiler  production  thus 
far  in  1973  Is  1.5%  below  1972).  The  results 
of  these  and  subsequent  related  actions  Is 
that  the  breeder  flock  In  September  1973  will 
be  11%  smaller  than  in  February  1973  and 
the  smallest  since  1964. 


The  Broileb  Industry    Under  the  Current 
Freeze  Pbogbam 

(Prepared  by  National  Broiler  Council  for 
Cost  of  Living  CouncU) 

More  than  95%  of  the  total  output  of  the 
broiler  Industry  Is  produced  by  firms  who 
own  and  control  their  own  live  broilers  and 
their  resultant  slaughter,  processing  and 
marketing.  The  first  sellers  of  virtually  all 
raw  processed  broilers  are  agricultural  prod- 
uct producers  who  mill  their  own  feed  and 
are  subject  to  the  current  historically  high 
costs  of  soybean  meal  and  com  (feed  ac- 
counts for  approximately  75%  of  the  cost  of 
producing  a  live  broiler) . 

The  price  freeze  announced  June  13,  spe- 
cifically exempts  the  first  oale  of  raw  proc- 
essed broilers  but  due  to  industry  distribu- 
tion patterns  a  freeze  exists  on  broiler  prices 
because  the  prices  of  poultry  distributors  are 
subject  to  the  freeze.  Approximately  44 '^f  of 
the  Industry's  first  sale  of  broilers  goes  to 
distributors  who  perform  the  service  of  the 
direct  delivery  of  raw  processed  poultry  to  re- 
tall  stores  who  do  not  have  their  own  central 
warehouse  and  deliver   system. 

Poultry  distributors  gross  margins  for  the 
delivery  of  whole  chickens  are  approximately 
I'/a  to  2 Vic/lb.  Although  the  highest  9-clty 
price  during  the  freeze  period  was  43.3c/lb. 
reported  on  June  11;  that  price  is  applicable 
to  commitments  made  on  June  7  and  8  for 
delivery  the  following  week.  Since  the  freeze 
regulations  stipulate  that  a  transaction  "is 
considered  to  occur  at  the  time  of  shipment", 
the  freeze  price  effective  for  broilers  corre- 
sponds to  approximately  a  40.3c/lb.  price  to 
processors.  Distributors  taking  their  cus- 
tomary gross  margin  therefore  face  freeze 
prices  on  whole  birds  of  41.8  to  42.8c/lb.  Be- 
cause retailers  with  their  own  delivery  sys- 
tems can  avail  themselves  of  the  option  of 
buying  from  processors  or  from  distributors, 
prices  to  broUer  processors  are  therefore  lim- 
ited to  a  maximum  40.30c/lb.  plus  the  dis- 
tributors profit,  (approximately  .5%  of 
sales) . 

Broilers  are  frequently  used  as  a  highly  ad- 
vertised "loss  leader"  by  retailers.  The  re- 
tailers gross  margin  during  a  sale  week  may 
be  as  low  as  0%  and  as  high  as  42%  during 
a  non-sale*  week.  Since  the  freeze  period  ex- 
tends over  two  pricing  periods,  most  retailers 
freeze  prices  on  broilers  reflect  a  non-sale 
week  gross  margin,  (few  retailers  run  loss 
leader  broiler  sales  for  two  consecutive 
weeks).  As  shown  in  Table  1  the  average 
highest  price  at  which  broilers  were  sold  dur- 
ing the  freeze  period  bfr  36  retaUers  was  59c — 
18.7c  higher  than  the  highest  price  received 
by  broiler  processors  and  15.2c  higher  than 
the  highest  price  received  by  poultry  dis- 
tributors. 

If  prices  were  frozen  only  at  the  retail 
level,  the  C.P.I.  would  not  increase  but  fluc- 
tiiatlons  in  broUer  prices  above  40.3c  could 
be  absorbed  in  the  average  retaUers  gross 
margin  of  18.7c/lb.  minus  cost  rather  than 
being  constrained  by  the  distributors  gross 
margin  of  1  '/2 -2 Vic/lb.  minus  cost. 

effects  of  price  contbols  on  the  broileb 
industry 
Price  controls  plus  soybean  meal  costs 
86%  atMve  year  earlier  levels  and  corn  costs 
30%  above  year  earlier  levels  In  December 
1972  resulted  in  a  net  reduction  in  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  broiler  industry,  (size 
of  the  breeder  flock)  In  December  1972, 
breeder  placements  were  19.6%  below  year 
earlier  levels  and  breeder  slaughter  during 
the  last  two  weeks  of  the  month  was  47% 
greater  than  a  year  earlier.  As  broUer  price 
ceilings  were  lifted  and  Ingredient  costs 
moderated   their   rate   of   rise,   the   level    of 
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breeder  placements  steadily  increaaed 
through  March  1873.  (—9%  In  January, 
-2A':^  In  February,  +14^%  inMarcb).  Am- 
surgence  of  cash  soybean  meal  prices  In  April 
and  particularly  in  the  futures  prices  for  the 
summer  months  caiised  an  8%  decline  In 
the  level  of  breeder  placements  In  April. 

The  recent  historical  relationship  between 
cash  com  and  soybean  meal  prices  and  the 
level  of  breeder  placements  is  shown  In  Flg- 
\ire  1.  The  net  efleet  of  the  cost-price  rela- 
tionship prevailing  in  late  1972  is  that  the 
size  of  the  nations  breeder  flock  in  September 
win  reach  Its  lowest  level  since  1964.  Produc- 
tivity per  breeder  is  up  but  the  industry's 
production  to  date  is  l.SCl  lower  than  one 
year  ago  and  the  breeder  flock  will  consist  of 
19.436.000  birds  in  September  1973  as  com- 
pared to  21,779.000  birds  in  February  1973. 
Current  costs  of  production  for  virtually  all 
processors  are  above  40c/lb.  delivered  Chi- 
cago and  have  been  projected  to  reach  nearly 
50c  lb.  by  the  end  of  the  summer  for  those 
producers  who  have  not  for»'»rd  contracted 
their  Ingredient  needs.  It  is  estimated  that 
out  of  180  firms  producing  broilers,  less  than 
12  are  completely  covered  on  Ingredient  sup- 
plies and/or  prices  until  the  new  crop. 

As  with  any  agricultural  industry  market, 
ing  a  live  product,  the  productive  capacity 
can  easily  be  reduced  by  increased  slaughter. 
Increasing  the  productive  capacity  inher- 
ently involves  a  biological  lag,  (breeder  chicks 
must  be  ordered  90  days  In  advance  of  deli- 
very) The  current  cost  price  relationship  and 
that  anticipated  through  August  appears  to 
be  a  greater  inhibitor  to  the  maintenance, 
much  less  the  expansion,  of  productive  ca- 
pacity than  that  faced  In  December  1972. 

The  seven  year  monthly  price  Indices  be- 
low for  corn  and  soybean  meal  Indicate  that 
the  seasonally  highest  annual  Ingredient 
costs  particularly  for  soybean  meal  are  yet 
to  be  Incurred.  There  is  no  freeze  on  com 
prices  and  the  freeze  on  soybean  meal  is 
meaningless  becatise  of  the  price  levels  it 
readied  during  the  freeze  period. 

AVERAGE  MONTHtY  PRICf  INDICtS(l%4-71)9-CITY  BROIL- 
EUS,  IW.  2  YaiOW  CORN  CHICAeo,  «4  KRCENT  SOY- 
BEAN  DCCATIflt 

.  (Anaual  »^tia%*  price=100) 
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Also  shown  by  the  broiler  price  index  above, 
broiler  prices  normally  peak  during  the  third 
quarter.  Management  In  the  broiler  industry 
usiially  anticipates  losing  money  during  the 
fourth  quarter  and  having  those  losses  offset 
by  profits  made  during  the  third  quarter. 
With  the  current  cost  price  relationships,  the 
third  quarter  is  likely  to  be  a  loss  period 
requiring  substantial  cutbacks  during  the 
fourth  quarter  in  an  attempt  to  break  even 
and/or  offset  third  quarter  losses. 

Corn  and  soybean  meal  prices  are  currently 
rebounding  to  levels  reached  daring  the 
freeze  period.  Soybean  meal  up  to  $450  per 
ton  and  com  at  up  to  $2.45  per  bushel  are 


not  counpatlbl*  with  »  40c/lb.  S-dtj  prioe 
If  current  production  levels  are  expect«d  to 
be  maintained  or  Increased. 

TABIE  1  -RtTAIL  WICK  OF  WHOLE  BROILERS  ON  JUNE  1 
AND  8 
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ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9 :  15  A.M, 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  astc  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  It 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9: 15  ajn. 
tomorrow. 

Tlje  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RESUMPTION  OP  CON- 
SIDERATION OF  THE  PENDING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  im- 
mediately following  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders  or  their  designees  under 
the  standing  order  tomorrow,  the  Senate 
resume  its  consideration  of  the  {lending 
bill,  S.  1994. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
BILLS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  immetiiate- 
ly  upon  the  disposition  of  S.  1994  tomor- 
row, the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  Order  No.  217,  S.  1636, 
the  bill  to  amend  the  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Act  of  1972. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICEB.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consoit  that  upon  the  disposition 
of  S.  16S6  tomorrow,  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  Order 
No.  159,  S.  925,  a  bfll  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral financing  bank. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  9:15  ajn. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  des- 
ignees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  Senate  will  resume 
Its  consideration  of  the  imflnished  busi- 
ness, S.  1994,  a  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Conunis- 
sion.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered upon  passage  of  the  biU,  and  an 
order  has  been  entered  to  vote  on  the 
bill  at  9:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  S.  19M,  the 
Senate  will  take  up,  under  a  time  limi- 
tation, S.  1636,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972.  On 
the  disposition  of  S.  1636,  the  Senate  will 
proceed,  under  a  time  limitation,  to  con- 
sider 8.  925.  a  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
financing  bank. 

Other  measures  may  be  taken  up  to- 
morrow, depending  upon  what  the  situa- 
tion is  and  what  bills  are  cleared  for  ac- 
tion by  that  time.  Hopefully,  but  not  to 
be  absolutely  sure,  S.  2045,  a  bill  to  re- 
quire Senate  confirmation  of  future  ap- 
pointments to  the  Office  of  Director  and 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, may  be  called  up  tomorrow  if 
cleared  for  action  by  that  time.  I  repeat, 
other  measures  on  the  calendar  may 
also  be  called  up. 

Several  yea-and-nay  votes  wijl  likely 
occur  twnorrow. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:15  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move,  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  9:15  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  2:53 
p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  tomorrow, 
Friday,  June  22,  1973,  at  9:15  a.m. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  21  (legislative  day  of 
June  18),  1973: 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

Mayo  J.  Thompson,  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
Federal  Trade  Commissioner  for  the  unex- 
pired term  of  7  years  from  September  26, 
1968. 

(The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  ap|>ear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


June  21,  1973 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Search  me,  O  God,  and  know  my  heart; 
try  me  and  know  my  thoughts;  and  see 
if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me  and 
lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting. — Psalms 
139:  23,  24. 

Almighty  Father,  who  has  searched  us 
and  known  us,  and  art  acquainted  with 
all  our  ways,  grant  that  we  may  go  forth 
into  this  new  day  truehearted  and 
wholehearted,  faithful  and  loyal,  eager 
to  do  Thy  will  and  ready  to  serve  our 
country  with  all  our  being. 

We  yield  ourselves  humbly  to  the  lead- 
ing of  Thy  holy  spirit  and  pray  that 
Thou  wilt  move  through  us  to  turn  dark- 
ness to  dawning,  and  dawning  to  noon- 
day bright,  that  Thy  great  kingdom  may 
come  on  Earth,  the  kingdom  of  love  and 
light. 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  who  said,  "Seek 
first  the  kingdom  of  God" — we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  aimoimces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  499.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  an  extension  of  the  term  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Bankruptcy  Law  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (ILR.  7200)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  RaUroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937  and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax 
Act  to  revise  certain  ehglbility  conditions 
for  annuities;  to  change  tiie  railroad  re- 
tirement tax  rates;  and  to  amend  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  order  to  Im- 
prove the  procedures  pertaining  to  cer- 
tain rate  adjustments  for  carriers  sub- 
ject to  part  I  of  the  act,  and  for  other 
purposes,  disagreed  to  by  the  House; 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Hath- 
away, Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Moin>ALE,  Mr.  Schweiker, 
Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr. 
Hartke,  and  Mr.  Griffin  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
CXIX 1305— Part  16 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE'S  DISTINGUISHED 
SENATOR  NORRIS  COTTON 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
a  deep  sense  of  loss  that  I  learned  this 
morning  tiiat  New  Hampshire's  out- 
standing Senator  Norris  Cotton  has  an- 
nounced his  retirement  when  his  present 
term  expires. 

Serving  28  years  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States — 8  in  the  House  and 
20  in  the  Senate — Noeris  Cotton  has 
done  far  more  than  ably  represent  New- 
Hampshire  in  Wasliington.  In  a  world 
that  often  seems  topsy-turvy,  when  one 
crisis  foUows  hard  upon  another  and  de- 
liberation is  replaced  by  reaction,  Norris 
Cotton  has  been  there,  with  thoughtful 
Yankee  commonsense,  to  coimsel  caution 
and  advise  foresight.  In  many  ways  Nor- 
ris Cotton  has  brought  New  Hampshii-e 
to  Washington,  and  the  Nation  has  bene- 
fited. 

Norris  Cotton's  achievements — chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Republican  Confer- 
ence, first  on  the  Commerce  Committee 
and  third  on  Appropriations — bespeak 
the  respect  of  his  colleagues,  but  do  not 
fully  give  the  measure  of  the  man. 
Above  all,  Norris  Cotton  is  a  man  of 
dignity,  who  has  brought  a  sense  of  per- 
spective to  the  U.S.  Senate  that  has  sel- 
dom been  matched. 

A  man  of  honor,  straightforward  in 
his  manner,  and  with  a  sense  of  humility 
which  tempers  all  his  actions,  Norris 
Cotton  is  truly  a  Senator's  Senator. 


END  PLOWSHARE 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  liave  been  invited  to 
the  White  House  today  for  signing  cere- 
monies of  the  SALT  Agreement  with  So- 
viet leader  Brezhnev  and  President  Nixon. 
I  am  also  committed  to  leave  for  Texas 
this  afternoon  for  the  Cibolo  project  ir- 
rigation and  reclamation  hearings  on  a 
firm  commitment  to  my  chairman,  "Biq" 
Johnson,  and  ccdieague,  Abe  Kazkn  of 
lAredo,  Tex.,  and  I,  therefore,  find  that 
it  will  be  very  improbable  that  I  will  be 
here  to  offer  my  amendment  to  HJl. 
8662  which  would  take  $3  million  from 
Plowshare  and  apply  it  to  thermonucleai- 
research. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  illusions  about 
the  success  of  this  amendment,  but  I  do 
think  that  as  each  year  passes  the  case 
against  Plowshare  gets  stronger  and 
stronger.  There  is  then,  in  support  of  my 
amendment,  the  material  which  will  fol- 
low, and  which  I  hope  all  Members  will 


consider  to  put  a  permanent  end  to  Plow- 
shaie  research  one  of  these  years.  We 
aheady  have  the  assurance  from  the  able 
Chan-man  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, Dixy  Lee  Ray,  that  the  wagon 
wheel  program  is  as  "dead  as  a  doornail." 
All  wc  need  now  is  to  terminate  any  other 
programs  that  make  no  tested,  proven, 
objective  contribution  to  our  energj- 
crunch  and  get  on  full  speed  with  those 
research  and  experimental  programs  and 
projects  that  can  help  us  out  of  our 
present  dilemma.  Plowshare  is  not  one  of 
these  potentials;  thermonuclear  research 
is. 


MAJORITY  LEADER  THOMAS  P. 
O'NEILL,  JR.,  SAYS  CLIMATE  OF 
ECONOMIC  UNCERTAINTY  CAUSES 
FOOD  PRICE  RISES 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  Agri- 
culture Department  has  reported  that 
supermarket  prices  are  going  to  average 
12  percent  higlier  this  year — even  with 
the  new  60-day  freeze. 

Six  weeks  ago,  the  Department  was 
talking  about  a  9-percent  increase  for 
the  year.  Now,  it  is  saying  that  the  prices 
would  climb  even  higher  than  12  percent 
without  the  freeze. 

In  addition,  the  Department  reports 
that  food  production  may  not  be  as  great 
tliis  year  at  it  had  thought.  The  climate 
seems  to  have  hurt  crops,  and  I  mean  the 
climate  of  economic  uncertainty — not 
the  weather. 

After  President  Nixon  prematurely 
lifted  phase  II  controls  last  January,  in- 
flation started  to  run  rampant.  No  one 
knew  what  to  expect.  Farmers,  partic- 
ularly, did  not  know  if  the  President 
would  institute  price  controls  on  raw 
farm  products.  His  selective  freeze  on 
meats  only  made  them  more  stispicious. 
Instead  of  taking  firm,  prompt  action  as 
Congress  urged.  President  Nixon  dragged 
his  feet.  He  waited  until  June  before  he 
imposed  new  controls  and  announced 
which  items  would  be  controlled. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  confusion  has 
been  delayed  planting,  higher  prices  for 
the  consumer,  and  relatively  little  benefit 
for  any  segment  of  the  economy. 

This  shows  once  again  the  state  of  eco- 
nomic chaos  this  Nation  is  suffering  un- 
der President  Nixon's  economic  policies — 
or  lack  of  them. 


NORRIS  COTTON :  A  DISTINGUISHED 
CAREER  CXDMING  TO  A  CLOSE 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CLEVBILAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
distinguished  colleague  and  friend  from 
New  Hampshire,  Senator  NoRsa  Cotton, 
today  announced  his  decision  to  retire 
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at  the  end  of  his  term  on  January  3, 1975. 
Thus  an  Immensely  constructive  politi- 
cal career,  spaiming  25  years  in  the 
House  and  Senate,  is  drawing  to  a  close. 
The  senior  Senator's  departure  will  re- 
move from  service  to  New  Hampshire 
and  the  Nation  one  of  the  true  statesmen 
of  our  time.  With  skill,  energy,  and  wit, 
NoRRis  Cotton  has  been  an  authentic 
voice  for  progressive  conservatism.  I 
deeply  regret  that  the  close  working  rela- 
tionship I  have  enjoyed  with  him  is  com- 
ing to  an  end. 

I  respect  and  admire  the  reasons  the 
Senator  has  eloquently  given  for  his  dif- 
ficult decision.  A  statesmen  to  the  end, 
he  has  timed  his  decision  to  allow  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire  the  fullest  op- 
portunity to  weigh  the  merits  of  those 
who  seek  to  succeed  him. 

No  immediate  response  can  give  due 
tribute  to  a  public  figure  of  his  stature. 
His  contribution  can  only  be  appreciated 
in  historical  perspective.  But  for  those 
who  can  draw  a  useful  lesson  from 
his  reflections  on  his  decision  to  retire, 
I  will  submit  the  message  from  Norms 
Cotton  to  his  New  Hampshire  constitu- 
ents at  a  later  point  in  the  Record. 


OBSCENITY  AND  THE  SUPREME 
COURT 

(Mr.  KEATING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  re- 
vealed some  landmark  decisions  in  the 
area  of  obscenity. 

While  the  five  decisions  are  long  and 
there  are  dissenting  views  the  Court  held 
in  part: 

First.  Obscene  material  is  not  speech 
entitled  to  first  amendment  protection. 

Second.  The  basic  guidelines  for  the 
trier  of  fact  must  be: 

(a)  Whether  "the  average  person,  applying 
contemporary  community  standards"  would 
find  that  the  work,  taken  as  a  whole,  appeals 
to  the  prurient  Interest  .  .  .  (b)  whether  the 
work  depicts  or  describes,  in  a  potently  offen- 
sive way,  sexual  conduct  specifically  defined 
by  the  applicable  State  law,  and  (c)  whether 
the  work,  taken  as  a  whole,  lacks  serious 
literary,  artistic,  poetic,  or  scientific  value. 
If  a  State  obscenity  law  Is  thus  limited,  first 
amendment  values  are  adequately  protected 
by  ultimate  Independant  appellate  review  of 
conctltutlonal  claims  when  necessary. 

Third.  The  test  of  "utterly  without  re- 
deeming social  value"  is  rejected  as  a 
constitutional  standard. 

Fourth.  The  jury  may  measure  the 
essentially  factual  issues  of  prurient  ap- 
peal and  patent  offensiveness  by  the 
standard  that  prevails  in  the  forum  com- 
munity, and  need  not  employ  a  "national 
standard." 

I  believe  this  decision  will  go  a  long 
way  in  cleaning  up  the  environment. 


AMENDING  RAILROAD  RETIREMENT 
ACT  OF  1937 

Mr.  8TAGOE31S.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 


Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (HJl.  7357)  to 
amend  section  5(1X1)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  simplify  ad- 
ministration of  the  act;  and  to  amend 
section  226(e)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  extend  kidney  disease  medicare  cov- 
erage to  railroad  employees,  their 
spouses,  and  their  dependent  children; 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  claiise 
and  Insert:  That  section  3(e)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  word  "and"  after  clause  (Ix)  In 
the  second  paragraph  thereof  and  Inserting 
after  the  semicolon  in  clause  (x)  In  such 
secona  paragraph  the  following  new  clauses: 

"  "(xl)  years  of  coverage  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 216(a)  of  the  Social  Secvirlty  Act  for 
an  employee  who  has  been  awarded  an  an- 
nuity under  section  2  of  this  Act  shall  be 
determined  only  on  the  basis  of  his  wages 
and  self-employment  income  credited  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  through  the  later  of 
December  31,  1971,  or  December  31  of  the  year 
preceding  the  year  In  which  his  annuity  be- 
gan to  accrue;  and  (xU)  in  determining  in- 
crement months  for  the  purpose  of  a  delayed 
retirement  Increase,  section  303(w)(2)(B) 
(11)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shaU  be 
deemed  to  read  as  follows:  "such  Individual 
was  not  entitled  to  an  old-age  Insurance 
benefit";'." 

SBC.  2.  Section  5(1)  (1)  of  the  RaUroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  from  clause  (11)  "shall 
not  be  adopted  after  such  death  by  other 
than  a  stepparent,  grandparent,  aunt,  uncle, 
brother,  or  sister;"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  from  such  clause  (11) 
"age  eighteen"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"age  twenty-two  or  before  the  close  of  the 
eighty-fourth  month  following  the  month 
In  which  his  most  recent  entitlement  to  an 
annuity  under  section  5(c)  of  this  Act  ter- 
minated because  he  ceased  to  be  under  such 
a  disability"; 

(3)  by  striking  from  the  third  sentence 
thereof  "202(d)  (3)  or  (4)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "202(d)  (3) ,  (4) ,  or  (9) "; 

(4)  by  adding  immediately  after  the  sev- 
enth sentence  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "A  child  whose  entitlement  to  an 
annuity  under  section  6(c)  of  this  Act  was 
terminated  because  he  ceased  to  be  disabled 
as  provided  in  clause  (11)  of  this  paragraph 
and  who  becomes  again  disabled  as  provided 
in  such  clause  (11) ,  may  become  reentltled  to 
an  annuity  on  the  basis  of  such  disability 
upon  hia  application  for  such  reentltle- 
ment.";  and 

(5)  by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"A  child  who  attains  age  twenty-two  at  a 
time  when  he  Is  a  full-time  student  (as  de- 
fined In  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  7  of 
section  203(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  without  the  application  of  subparagraph 
(B)  of  such  paragraph)  but  has  not  (at  such 
time)  completed  the  requirements  for,  or 
received,  a  degree  from  a  four-year  college 
or  university  shall  be  deemed  (for  purposes 
of  determining  whether  his  entitlement  to 
an  annuity  under  this  section  has  terminated 
under  subsection  (J)  and  for  purposes  of 
determining  his  Initial  entitlement  to  such 
an  annuity)  not  to  have  attained  such  age 
until  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  follow- 
ing the  end  of  the  quarter  or  semester  In 
which  he  Is  enrolled  at  such  time  (or,  if  the 
educational  Institution  In  which  he  is  en- 


rolled Is  not  operated  on  a  quarter  or  semester 
system,  until  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
following  the  completion  of  the  course  in 
which  he  Is  so  enrolled  or  until  the  first  day 
of  the  third  month  beginning  after  such 
time,  whichever  first  occurs) ." 

Sec.  3.  Section  226(e)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  would  be  fully  or 
currently  insured  if  his  service  as  an  em- 
ployee (as  defined  in  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937)  after  December  31,  1936,  were 
Included  In  the  term  'employment'  as  defined 
In  this  Act"  after  "(as  such  terms  are  defined 
In  section  214  of  this  Act)"  In  2(A)  thereof; 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  an  annuity  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937"  after 
"monthly  insurance  benefits  under  title  II 
of  this  Act"  m  2(B)  thereof; 

(3)  by  inserting  "or  would  be  fully  or 
currently  Insured  If  his  service  as  an  em- 
ployee (as  defined  in  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937)  after  December  31,  1936,  were 
Included  in  the  term  'employment'  as  defined 
in  this  Act"  after  "fully  or  currently  insured" 
m  2(C)  thereof;  and 

(4)  by  inserting  "or  an  annuity  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937'*  after 
"monthly  Insurance  benefits  under  title  11 
of  this  Act"  in  2(D)  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act,  ex- 
cept the  provisions  of  section  1,  shall  be 
effective  as  of  the  date  the  corresponding 
provisions  of  Public  Law  92-603  are  effective. 
The  provisions  of  clauses  (xl)  and  (xil), 
which  are  added  by  section  1  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  effective  as  follows:  clause  (xl)  shall 
be  effective  with  respect  to  calendar  years 
after  1971  for  annuities  accruing  after  De- 
cember 1972;  and  clause  (xll)  shall  be  effec- 
tive as  of  the  date  the  delayed  retirement 
provision  of  Public  Law  92-603  Is  effective. 

(b)  Any  child  (1)  whose  entitlement  to 
an  annuity  under  section  6(c)  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  was  terminated  by  rea- 
son of  his  adoption  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  and  (2)  who,  except  for  such 
adoption,  would  be  entitled  to  an  annuity 
under  such  section  for  a  month  after  the 
month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted,  may, 
upon  filing  application  for  an  annuity  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  become  reentltled 
to  such  annuity;  except  that  no  child  shall, 
by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  be- 
come reentltled  to  such  annuity  for  any 
month  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  rele- 
vant amendments  made  by  this  Act  to  section 
5(1)(1)(U)  of  the  RaUroad  Retirement  Act. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  sections  3(e)  and  5(1)  (1)  of  the  RaU- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  simplify  ad- 
ministration of  the  Act;  and  to  amend  sec- 
tion 226(e)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
extend  kidney  disease  medicare  coverage  to 
raUroad  employees,  their  spouses,  and  their 
dependent  chUdren;  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  passed  H.R.  7357  without  dissent 
on  May  31.  The  bill  contains  technical 
amendments  to  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937.  These  amendments  are  de- 
signed to  simplify  the  administration  of 
the  act  and  to  bring  them  into  conform- 
ity with  the  Social  Security  Act. 

After  the  House  passed  H.R.  7357,  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board,  with  con- 
currence from  the  OfiBce  of  Management 
and  Budget,  asked  that  an  additional 
amendment  be  added.  This  amendment 
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would  modify  a  technical  change  made 
last  year  imder  which  the  Board  is  re- 
lieved of  the  necessity  of  considering 
postretirement  earnings  in  determining 
the  amount  that  would  be  paid  to  an  in- 
dividual imder  the  provisions  of  the  law 
which  guarantees  railroad  retirement 
benefits  10  percent  higher  than  would  be 
paid  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  management  and  labor  organiza- 
tions affected  concur  in  the  amendment, 
the  Retirement  Board  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  approve,  and 
no  additional  costs  are  involved. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  3f  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

{Sou  No.  252] 

Aahbrook  Davis,  Oa.  McConnaiA 

Ashley  Diggs  McKlnney 

BadiUo  Esch  Parrls 

Barrett  Fisher  Patman 

Blaggt  Glalmo  Rarlck 

Blatnlk  Oonsalez  Rooney.  N.T. 

Breaux  Gray  St  Oermain 

Brown,  Calif.  Gubser  Sandman 

Biirke,  Calif.  Harsha  Selberllng 

Carey,  N.T.  Heckler,  Mass.    Stokes 

Chlaboim  Heinz  Talcott 

Clark  Hollfield  Thompson,  N  J. 

Clawson,  Del  Howard  Tieman 

Oonyers  Kazen  Whitehurst 

Danielson  Kuykendall  WldnaU 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  388 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HJl.  7528.  NATIONAL  AERONAU- 
TICS AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION AUTHORIZATION.  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  7528)  to 
authorize  appropriations  tr  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  Tlie  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  cooferees:  Messrs. 
Teagub  of  Texas,  Hechuek  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, FuQUA,  Symington,  Mosher,  Bell, 
and  Wydler. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COBOkllTTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  PILE  RE- 
PORT ON  LABOR-HEW  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1974 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  liave  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  privileged  report 
on  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Eklu- 
cation,  and  Welfare  and  related  agencies 
for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MICHEL  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  t^tis  no  objection. 


LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION 
ACT 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (HJl.  7824)  to  establish  a 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes. 

"Itie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

W  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOIX 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  HJl.  7824,  with  Mr. 
EcKHARDT  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  ttie  title  of  the  bUl. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Hawk- 
ins) will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Qttie)  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  j-leld 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkins),  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  legislation. 

First,  let  me  thank  my  colleague  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Hawkins)  ,  for  calling  on  me 
at  the  outset. 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  establish- 
ing the  Legal  Services  Coi-poration.  I 
have  always  felt  that  the  legal  services 
program  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity was  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  effective  programs  established  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Today 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  give  perma- 
nent life  to  a  workable  and  valuable  pro- 
gram. 

Today  we  have  before  us  a  bill  to 
establish  an  independent  Legal  Services 
Corporation.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  stress 
a  few  f imdamental  points  about  this  leg- 
islation. First,  it  is  the  product  of  a  gen- 
uine bipartisan  effort  to  produce  a  bill 
acceptable  to  all  parties.  Second,  as  in 
any  compromise,  by  its  very  nature.  It 


is  subject  to  criticism  from  all  sides. 
Third,  and  probably  most  importantly, 
the  bill  contains  numerous  provisions, 
safeguards  tmd  restrictions  to  insure 
that  the  program  is  responsibly  and  pro- 
fessionally administered,  accoimtable  to 
the  public,  and  limited  in  its  scope  of 
permissible  activities. 

The  committee  bill  carefully  circum- 
scribes the  permissible  activities  of  tlie 
Corporation,  its  programs  and  its  em- 
ployees to  insme  that  many  of  the  abuses 
alleged  to  have  occurred  under  the  exist- 
ing structure  of  Legal  Services  are  cor- 
rected. Any  involvement  in  political 
activity  is  prohibited.  Any  activity  to 
provide  voters  or  prospective  voters  with 
transportation  to  the  poUs,  or  in  regis- 
tration activities,  are  strictly  prohibited. 
Any  activity  which  is  in  violation  of  an 
outstanding  injunction  is  strictly  pro- 
hibited. Legal  Services  must  refrain 
from  participation  in,  and  encourage- 
ment of  others  to  participate  in.  rioting, 
civil  disobedience,  picketing,  boycotting, 
or  striking.  Neither  the  Corporation  nor 
any  program  supported  by  the  Corpora- 
tion may  contribute  or  make  available 
funds,  personnel,  or  equipment  to  any 
political  pariy,  political  association,  or 
candidate  for  elected  or  party  office.  The 
Corporation  is  forbidden  from  lobbying 
before  smy  legislative  body,  although 
personnel  of  the  Corporation  would  be 
allowed  to  testify  if  specifically  asked  to 
do  so  by  such  body.  No  funds  of  the 
Corporation  may  be  used  to  support 
training  programs  for  the  advocacy  of 
particular  public  policies,  or  to  support 
training  programs  which  encourage  po- 
litical activities,  labor  or  antilabor 
activities,  boycotts,  picketing,  strikes  and 
demonstrations.  No  funds  may  be  used 
to  organize,  assist  to  organize,  or  the 
encouragement  to  organize  by  any  group. 
Attorneys,  however,  may  provide  appro- 
priate legal  assistance  to  groups  of  eli- 
gible clients  under  conditions  authorized 
by  the  Corporation.  As  in  the  existing 
program,  all  criminal  cases  are  beamed. 

To  make  oure  that  the  local  commu- 
nities maintain  control  over  the  program. 
the  legislation  requires  that  one-half  of 
the  membership  must  be  attorneys  au- 
thorized to  practice  in  the  highest  court 
of  the  State.  In  filling  such  attorney 
positions,  at  the  local  level,  the  Ctorpo- 
ration  must  consult  with  the  local  bar 
association  and  give  consideration  to 
qualified  local  attorneys  for  such  staff 
positions.  Furthermore.  Mr.  Chairman, 
every  State  must  have  a  nine-member 
advisory  council,  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, whose  function  is  to  notify  the 
Corporation  of  any  violations  of  the  stat- 
ute or  rules  or  regulations  promulgated 
pursuant  to  the  statute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  mentioned  before, 
every  compromise  is  subject  to  criticism, 
and  I  am  sure  that  there  will  be  amend- 
ments offered  to  this  bill,  and  oh  each  of 
these  the  House  will  work  its  will,  but  I 
am  convinced  that  the  bill  reported  by 
the  committee  represents  a  genuine  bi- 
partisan effort  to  present  this  body  with 
the  best  possible  legislation,  and  in  my 
judgment  it  should  be  supported. 

In  the  committee  I  offered  an  amend- 
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ment  which  would  have  required  the 
corporation  to  employ  staff  attorneys 
from  among  those  recommended  by  the 
local  bar  associations.  Such  recommen- 
dations would  not,  of  course,  have  to  be 
limited  to  residents  of  the  local  area, 
though  they  would  have  to  be  admitted 
to  practice  in  the  State. 

I  oCTered  this  amendment  in  commit- 
tee because  in  the  congressional  district 
which  I  represent,  many  of  the  local  at- 
torneys have  expressed  interest  In  being 
part  of  the  Legal  Services  organization. 
I  have  great  confidence  in  the  attorneys 
who  comprise  the  local  bar  associations. 
Attorneys  are  better  able  to  judge  other 
attorneys.  In  setting  up  this  Corporation, 
to  be  subsidized  by  the  Government,  we 
would  be  well  advised  to  establish  the 
closest  possible  contacts  for  it  at  the 
local  level.  We  need  to  give  the  Corpora- 
tion grassroots  support.  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  the  best  way  of  giving  grass- 
roots support  to  this  Corporation  is  for 
the  local  communities,  the  local  bar  as- 
sociations, to  become  involved  and  to  be- 
come committed.  When  that  happens 
you  are  going  to  have  better  attorneys 
representing  the  poor  throughout  this 
coimtry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  was 
defeated  in  committee,  but  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  may  be  able  to  get  that  amend- 
ment, or  one  like  it,  accepted  today.  It  will 
give  tremendous  strength  to  the  Corpo- 
ration. The  Corporation  is  set  up  to  in- 
sure representation  to  the  poor.  To  do  so 
adequately,  it  must  have  balance.  It  must 
not  be  seized  as  a  tool  of  either  the  left 
or  the  right.  Close  involvement  of  the 
local  bar  will  insure  balance  and  stabili- 
Ity  to  the  program  and  help  it  better 
serve  the  poor  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram has  been  an  outstanding  program. 
I  do  not  have  any  quarrel  with  the  pres- 
ent Legal  Services  program.  It  has 
worked  wonderfully  well.  There  have 
been  mistakes  made,  but  by  and  large 
It  has  been  a  good  program  in  the  Ap- 
palachian section  of  the  United  States. 
There  have  been  a  few  instances  of  mis- 
conduct and  sometimes  poor  judgment 
was  exercised,  but  by  and  large  the  Legal 
Services  program  has  served  the  poor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  encouraging  the 
participation  of  local  attorneys  in  this 
program,  you  are  going  to  have  more 
and  better  service  for  the  poor  people. 

I  believe  that  this  is  legislation  that 
we  can  all  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  know  that  during  the 
debate  on  this  bill  there  is  likely  to  be 
a  lot  of  emotionalism.  The  subject  of 
legal  services  is  something  that  seems 
to  excite  the  emotions  of  many  people. 

However,  I  believe  that  this  is  a  good 
bill.  I  can  support  the  bill,  whether  my 
amendment  is  adopted  or  defeated,  and 
I  can  support  it  enthusiastically. 

My  only  motive  in  offering  the  amend- 


ment is  to  make  a  better  piece  of  legis- 
lation, and  to  give  the  legislation  grass- 
roots support,  to  give  it  greater  support 
through  America  auid  to  insure  that  it 
will  become  a  part  of  every  community 
in  America. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  BEtL). 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  firm 
support  to  H.R.  7824,  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act. 

If  the  courts  are  to  be  available  to 
every  American  in  reality  as  they  are  In 
theory,  we  must  provide  legal  assistance 
to  those  citizens  who  cannot  otherwise 
afford  it. 

There  can  be  no  controversy  what- 
ever about  this  legislation  if  this  Con- 
gress is  truly  committed  to  the  principle 
of  equal  justice  under  law  for  every  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States. 

Legal  assistance  is  not  a  luxury. 
V  For  the  poor  person  especially,  it  can 
fcpell  the  difference  between  the  despair 
Arising  from  inequitable  and  unfair 
treatment  by  other  citizens  or  the  in- 
stitutions of  our  society,  and  the  well- 
being  arising  from  the  vindication  of  an 
individual's  rights. 

Some  controversy  surrounds  this  legis- 
lation because  of  the  very  small  number 
of  cases  which  have  drawn  unfavorable 
attention  to  the  legal  services  program. 
Perhaps  some  lapses  in  judgment  are 
inevitable  in  the  life  of  any  law  firm  with 
over  2,500  lawyers. 

That  Is  extremely  unfortunate,  be- 
cause the  vast  majority  of  legal  services 
lawyers  are  among  the  most  dedicated, 
concerned  and  responsible  citizens  this 
Nation  has  ever  produced. 

And  the  legal  services  program  has 
certainly  been  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful Federal  social  programs  ever. 

It  is  a  program  which  America  can  be 
proud  of,  because  it  actually  helps  im- 
plement our  very  highest  national  ideals 
and  our  Constitution. 

It  is  crucial  that  every  Member  of  this 
House  realizes  that  a  legal  services  at- 
torney can  accomplish  nothing  by  him- 
self; the  lawyer  can  prevail  only  when 
a  judge  in  a  court  of  law  is  persuaded  by 
his  argument  and  agrees  with  his  point 
of  view,  or  when  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  a  legislative  body  which  has  heard 
a  legal  aid  lawyer's  testimony  decides  to 
enact  a  law  bEused  on  it. 

The  exaggerated  fears  over  the  ac- 
tivities of  legal  services  attorneys  have 
always  struck  me  as  totally  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  actual  powers  such  attor- 
neys have. 

Whatever  the  validity  of  those  fears, 
however,  H.R.  7824  contains  extensive 
safeguards  against  any  possible  abuses. 

Legal  services  attorneys  are  prohibited 
from  engaging  in  political  activity, 
strikes,  boycotts,  and  picketing,  and  they 
are  at  all  times  bound  by  the  canons  of 
ethics  and  the  code  of  professional  re- 
sponsibility of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

This  is  responsible  and  moderate  legis- 
lation. 

We  owe  It  to  the  poor,  and  we  owe  It 


to  our  own  faith  In  our  system  o^  gov- 
errunent. 

I  strongly  urge  that  we  approve  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Meeds). 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  fourth  time  I  have  appeared  in  the 
well  of  the  House  in  support  of  this  pro- 
gram, three  times  in  support  of  bills, 
and  once  in  support  of  a  conference  re- 
port. Each  time  the  bill  has  become  more 
accommodating  to  the  position  of  the 
administration.  We  initiated  the  bill  with 
100  sponsors  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
at  the  request  of  all  of  the  major  bar  as- 
sociations in  the  United  States,  at  the 
urging  of  the  Ash  Commission  set  up  by 
President  Nixon,  at  the  urging  of  the 
President  himself,  at  the  urging  of  the 
Judicial  Council  of  the  United  States, 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  and  with  an  almost 
unified  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to 
insulate  the  legal  services  program  from 
political  pressure  without  Isolating  it 
from  the  needs  of  the  poor  clients  it 
should  represent. 

The  House  has  passed  legislation 
creating  this  corporation,  on  two  sepa- 
rate occasions  the  bills,  and  on  a  third 
occasion  the  conference  report,  by  sub- 
stantial margins  each  time.  Each  time  we 
have  had  to  come  back  to  the  well  of  the 
House  and  argue  for  another  bill  or  an- 
other conference  report,  each  one  weak- 
ened, and  each  one  tailored  to  meet  ob- 
jections of  this  administration,  objec- 
tions which  Initially  we  thought  sim- 
ply went  to  the  composition  of  the 
board  of  directors,  objections  which  we 
.thought  we  met  when  we  changed  and 
actually  what  I  would  say  capitulated  to 
the  White  House  with  regard  to  that 
composition. 

We  are  again  here  today  with  a  com- 
promise bill,  a  bill  which  again  this  time 
initiated  in  the  White  House  with  the 
proposals  of  the  administration,  which 
was  sent  to  the  House  where  we  sat  down 
again  with  the  same  people  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  who  had  negotiated  the 
other  two  agreements,  and  with  which 
they,  incidentally,  kept  faith,  and  we 
negotiated  again.  We  made  concessions 
again — those  of  us  who  wanted  a  strong- 
er, more  independent  legal  services  pro- 
gram. 

We  pa.ssed  a  bill  in  the  committee  by 
a  vote  of  32  to  3.  That  was  the  vote  on 
the  motion  to  recommit.  The  vote  on 
passage  I  think  was  unanimous.  It  was 
a  voice  vote.  We  passed  a  bill  which 
again  we  thought  was  a  compromise 
bill,  which  would  pass,  which  the  Presi- 
dent would  sign,  and  which  would  finally 
provide  some  certainty  to  a  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation. 

But  evidently  the  White  House  had 
second  thoughts,  because  we  heard  after 
we  passed  the  legislation  from  the  com- 
mittee, with  the  support  of  the  gentle- 
men and  gentlewomen  on  the  other  side, 
that  this  was  not  satisfactory  to  the 
White  House,  and  they  wanted  still  more 
amendments  and  they  wanted  still  more 
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retreat  by  those  of  us  who  felt  we  needed 
a  strong,  independent  Legal  Services 
Corporation,  and  the  White  House  Is  in- 
deed proposing  through  the  Members  on 
the  other  side  it  seems  to  me  changes 
which  seriously  jeopardize  the  ability  of 
the  Individual  lawyer  to  represent  his 
client. 

I  think  It  is  necessary  to  make  some 
concessions  about  this  bill.  Let  us  be  very 
frank,  and  as  some  people  say,  let  me 
make  myself  perfectly  clear.  This  pro- 
gram has  not  been  free  of  controversy. 
This  program  has  not  been  perfect.  There 
have  been  some  mistakes,  there  have  been 
some  overzealous  representatives. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  5  addi- 
tionEil  minutes. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  But  on  balance,  Mr, 
Chairman,  this  has  been  a  fantastically 
successful  program.  I  think  we  ought  to 
realize  as  a  legislative  body  that  this 
program  will  never  be  free  of  contro- 
versy. Indeed  I  would  be  frightened  If  It 
were  free  of  controversy,  because  that 
would  mean  It  was  really  not  doing  the 
job  which  it  was  intended  to  do. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  briefly  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  just  want  to  ask  the 
gentleman  to  explain  further  the  re- 
marks he  made  about  the  fact  that  after 
agreement  had  been  reached  by  both 
parties  apparently  the  White  House  or 
someone  else  who  has  some  legislative 
control  had  changed  his  mind. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  wish  I  could  explain  to 
the  gentleman  what  happened.  I  do  not 
know  what  happened,  I  have  to  say  that. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  very  briefly. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  3deldlng. 

I  think  I  am  in  the  position  a  great 
many  Members  are.  We  are  sympathetic 
with  giving  legal  services  to  the  poor 
and  we  were  not  so  sympathetic  to  bring- 
ing about  social  reform  In  the  guise  of 
giving  legal  services.  In  view  of  that  fact 
why  is  there  no  provision  in  this  bill, 
and  there  Is  not  so  far  as  I  can  see,  to 
Umit  or  restrict  the  class  action,  particu- 
larly, to  cases  where  we  have  a  legitimate 
case  for  an  individual  client  rather  than 
a  sort  of  social  experiment  which  really 
ought  to  be  tried  here  on  this  floor  rather 
than  through  a  legal  proceeding? 

Mr.  MEEDI^.  In  a  system  which  Is  im- 
perfect, reform  Is  always  necessary,  I 
will  tell  the  gentleman.  I  will  not  yield 
further. 

I  will  simply  sp,y  we  have  a  good  sys- 
tem but  It  is  still  somewhat  imperfect 
and  therefore  it  Is  necessary  to  reform 
It  and  keep  reforming  it. 

It  Is  not  the  Intention  of  this  bill  to 
reform  the  system  but  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  bill  to  provide  access  to  the  courts 
for  the  poor,  and  that  Is  absolutely  es- 


sential if  they  are  to  have  the  full  scope 
of  citizenship  in  this  Nation. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  we  are 
going  to  have  controversy  with  this  leg- 
islation, and  In  this  respect  I  think  that 
which  was  said  by  Mr.  Carlucci,  who  was 
the  former  Dh-ector  of  the  OEO  when 
this  program  was  proposed,  Is  very 
apropos.  He  said: 

It  Is  an  act  of  great  self-confidence  for  a 
government  to  make  resources  avaUable  for 
testing  the  legality  of  governmental  practices. 
We  have  written  laws  and  created  Govern- 
ment agencies  that  provide  food  for  people 
who  are  hungry,  homes  for  people  who  are 
homeless,  and  jobs  for  people  who  are  unem- 
ployed. 

Consequently,  a  lawyer  who  is  going  to  rep- 
resent poor  people  is  Inevitably  going  to  be 
an  advocate  for  them  against  governmental 
agencies.  It  Is  to  shield  legal  services  from 
the  repercussions  generated  by  suits  of  this 
kind  as  well  as  those  generated  by  action 
against  private  interests  that  the  President 
proposes  creation  of  an  Independent  Legal 
Services  Corporation. 

So,  let  us  never  expect  it  to  be  non- 
controversial.  It  will  always  be  neces- 
sary, as  long  as  we  seek  change  in  this 
country  by  evolution  and  not  revolution, 
that  this  program  be  controversial.  In 
the  absence  of  a  program  such  as  this.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  poor  are  deprived 
of  approximately  one-third  of  what 
means  operational  government  represen- 
tation to  government  for  them. 

Despite  the  concurrence  of  all  that,  we 
need  this  program,  despite  what  we 
thought  was  an  agreement  with  the  oth- 
ers that  we  would  get  this  progiam  as  it 
came  from  the  committee,  we  are  now 
told  that  the  independence  of  this  pro- 
posal is  to  be  threatened  by  some  amend- 
ments. Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  oppose 
further  amendments.  I  Intend  to  live  by 
the  bargain  that  I  thought  was  made.  I 
intend  to  try  and  see  that  an  Independent 
Legal  Services  Corporation  emerges  from 
this  House  of  Representatives  which  will 
provide  effective  representation  for  the 
poor  in  the  courts  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Dennis). 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
had,  and  have,  mixed  emotions  regard- 
ing legal  services. 

I  am  not  Insensitive  to  the  need  for 
legal  services  to  the  poor.  Like  most 
lawyers  in  our  small  towns  and  medium- 
size  cities  I  have  spent  a  good  part  of  my 
life  giving  legal  services  to  the  poor, 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  course  of  my 
practice  of  the  law.  This  sort  of  Informal 
legal  aid  is  an  honorable  and  long-time 
part  of  the  tradition  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion. 

These  Informal  services — although 
very  widespread — may  be  Insuflacient  to 
meet  the  problem.  Perhaps  more  for- 
malized, but  privately  financed,  legal  aid 
is  not  sufQcient.  Even  so.  serious  ques- 
tions remain  whether  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment rather  than  private,  local,  and 
State  agencies  should  meet  this  need; 
and  whether,  if  the  Federal  Government 
Is  to  take  action,  there  may  not  be  better 
methods  than  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 


poration approach  which  Is  embodied  in 
this  bill. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  best  provisions  in 
the  pending  measure  is  that  providing 
for  the  study  of  other  methods — such  sis 
judicare,  a  voucher  system,  revenue 
sharing,  contracting  with  law  firms,  and 
soon. 

Logic  and  prudence  would  seem  to 
suggest,  however,  that  such  a  study 
might  well  precede  the  establishment  of 
a  new,  expensive,  and  far-reaching  sys- 
tem, rather  than  following  as  an  ap- 
parent afterthought  when  that  system 
is  being  established. 

The  fundamental  problem  in  this  mat- 
ter is  one  of  philosophy  and  approach. 

The  rich — so  long  as  there  are  any 
rich — will  always  be  able  to  afford  legal 
services.  If  this  bill  becomes  law  the 
poor  will  have  such  services  furnished  to 
them  at  the  public  expense.  What  hap- 
pens to  the  man  of  the  middle  class,  the 
taxpaying  and  tax-providing  millions 
who  are  neither  rich  nor  poor? 

Some  of  them,  under  a  measure  we 
passed  here  the  other  day,  may  be  pro- 
vided for  under  union  contracts  at  the 
expense  of  their  employer.  But  who  will 
take  care  of  the  merchant  on  Main 
Street,  the  xmorganized  worker,  the  self- 
employed,  the  people  performing  per- 
sonal or  professional  services,  the  farm- 
ing population? 

What  of  the  small  private  employer,  or 
the  local  governmental  unit,  against 
whom  some  action  is  brought  under  this 
bill  by  self-described  "lawyers  for  the 
poor,"  backed  by  the  full  resources  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States — a 
treasury  made  up  for  the  most  part.  In 
many  cases,  of  funds  collected  from  the 
very  defendant  involved,  and  from  those 
sharing  his  general  Interests  and  outlook 
In  life? 

This  question — which  is  not  rhetori- 
cal but,  on  the  contrary,  quite  real — goes, 
I  submit,  to  the  fundamental  problem 
posed  by  the  pending  legislation. 

Assistance  with  the  personal  and  in- 
dividual legal  problems  of  the  poor.  Is 
one  thing.  It  is  easy  to  sympathize  with 
the  idea  of  legal  aid  in  such  fields  as 
landlord  and  tenant,  vendor  and  pur- 
chaser, master  and  servant— to  use  the 
old  legal  phraseology — and  domestic  re- 
lations, for  example.  Likewise  with  re- 
spect to  the  criminal  law  which,  how- 
ever. Is  a  field  not  covered  by  this  legis- 
lation. 

It  is  much  less  easy  to  sympathize  with 
using  the  taxpayers'  money  to  finance 
far-reaching  class  actions  brought  by  lib- 
eral or  radical  young  lawyers,  and  some- 
times designed  far  less  to  aid  any  indi- 
vidual client  than  to  bring  about  alleged 
social  reforms  of  their  own  preference, 
measures  which  the  duly  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  have  never  seen 
fit  to  initiate. 

Is  it  to  be  believed,  for  one  moment,  for 
example,  that  the  Congress  would  have 
Intentionally  passed  a  law  for  the  pur- 
pose of  financing  a  lawsuit  which  would 
invalidate  the  welfare  residence  require- 
ments of  the  several    States? 

If  important  policy  decisions  of  this 
kind  are  to  be  made,  should  not  the  leg- 
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Islatlve  branch  under  our  system,  be  the 
place  to  make  them? 

One  valid  test  of  the  philosophy  and 
intentions  of  the  advocates  of  this  bill  is 
to  take  note  of  the  committee  actions. 

The  bill,  in  the  first  place,  was  not  sent 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the  juris- 
dicition  of  which  it  plainly  lies,  but  to 
the  Committee  on  Educaticai  and  Labor. 

What  did  that  distinguished  Commit- 
tee do? 

First.  It  took  a  bill  so  drawn  as  to  at 
least  attempt  to  confine  its  benefits  to 
the  poor  by  means  of  a  financial  test  of 
eligibility,  and  redrew  the  eligibility 
standards  in  such  broad  and  generalized 
terms  that  only  the  conscience  of  the  ad- 
ministrators can  determine  who  will 
qualify. 

Second.  It  took  a  bill  which  provided 
for  citizens'  suits  to  see  to  it  that  the 
statute  was  followed  in  the  law's  admin- 
istration, and  removed  the  section  pro- 
viding for  these  actions. 

Third.  It  took  a  bill  designed  to  dis- 
courage frivolous  appeals  at  public  ex- 
pense and  watered  down  the  language 
Imposing  these  restrictions. 

Fourth.  It  took  a  bill  which  forbade  po- 
litical activity  by  legal  services  lawyers 
and  effectively  emasculated  these  provi- 
sions. 

Fifth.  It  took  a  bill  which  restricted 
so-called  training  in  political  advocacy 
and  substantially  weakened  these  restric- 
tions. 

Sixth.  It  reported  out  a  bill  which  pro- 
vides nothing  whatsoever  to  restrict  the 
harassment  of  so-called  and  sometimes 
politically  motivated  "class  actions," 
which  have  caused  so  much  of  the  criti- 
cism of  legal  services. 

It  took  various  other  similarly  oriented 
actions.  It  did  all  this  without  holding 
committee  hearings. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not 
unfair  to  wonder  how  much  the  sponsors 
of  this  measure  are  dedicated  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  legal  rights  of  the  poor: 
and  how  much  they  are  Interested  In  us- 
ing the  measiu-e  as  a  vehicle  to  push  for 
their  own  favored  social  reforms — re- 
forms many  of  which  lack  sufficient  pub- 
lic support  to  be  enacted  into  law  on  their 
own  merits. 

And  under  these  circumstances  it  Is 
not  too  much  for  those  of  us  who  are 
sympathetic  to  legal  aid,  but  skeptical  of 
this  social  approach,  to  withhold  any 
vote  of  approval  on  our  part  for  a  better 
bill,  upon  another  day. 

Mr.  MEFDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr  MEEDS.  Is  the  gentleman  telling 
us  that  the  taxpayers'  money  is  not  well 
spent  in  class  actions? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  would  not  suggest  that 
one  should  never  use  a  class  action,  but 
I  wo\iId  suggest  that  there  should  be 
some  effort  made  to  restrict  that  type 
of  action.  It  might  be  difficult  to  draft  a 
satisfactory  provision — but  I  am  afraid 
the  committee  has  not  tried  to  draft  it, 
so  far  as  I  can  see — a  provision  to  restrict 
that  type  of  action  to  a  legitimate  law- 
suit where  an  individual  client  has  some 


right  he  wants  to  assert,  rather  than  em- 
ploying this  type  of  action  as  a  back 
door  method  to  achieving  alleged  and 
questionable  so  called  social  reform. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Long). 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, 7  or  8  years  ago  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  privilege  to  serve  as  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportimity  when  it  was  first  or- 
ganized. I  spent  1  year  there.  I  look  back 
at  that  service,  7  years  later,  and  I  do  it 
in  many  Instances  with  a  great  deal  of 
concern  over  the  direction  in  which  the 
programs  went  which  were  originated  by 
that  office.  I  look  back  at  my  service 
there  also  with  an  overriding  price  as  to 
what  was  accomplished  for  the  poor  peo- 
ple of  America  by  the  programs  which 
were  instituted  at  that  time. 

One  that  I  think  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful but  which,  was  subject  in  a  num- 
ber of  instances  to  abuse,  was  the  legal 
services  program.  I  have  studied  the 
program  since  the  legislation  has  been 
imder  consideration,  and  it  appesu^  to 
me  that  it  is  perhaps  an  effective  and 
a  good  compromise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  was  surprising  to  me 
that  I  foimd  a  syndicated  columnist  by 
the  name  of  James  K.  Kilpatrick,  with 
whom  often  I  do  not  agree,  who  pretty 
well  supports  the  situation  in  language 
with  which  I  do  agree.  This  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Star-News 
on  Monday,  June  4,  1973. 

Mr.  Kilpatrick  said  as  follows: 

The  legal  eervices  bill  jxist  reported  in  the 
House  Is  a  product  of  compromiEe,  which  In 
politics  Is  no  bad  thing.  The  bill  contains 
more  safegxiards  than  the  liberals  really 
wanted,  but  It  Is  not  quite  as  restricted  as 
some  of  us  on  the  conservative  side  had 
wished.  With  a  little  common  sense  all 
around.  It  should  do  the  Job  that  needs  to 
be  done. 

Mr.  Kilpatrick  continues  as  follows: 
That  Job  Is  immensely  important.  No  con- 
cept in  our  political  system  ranks  higher 
than  the  concept  of  equal  Justice  under  law. 
It  Is  tied  directly  to  another  great  principle, 
that  ours  Is  a  government  of  law,  not  of 
men.  In  actual  practice,  these  precepts  con- 
tain more  myth  than  reality,  but  we  have 
a  responsibility,  nonetheless,  to  strive  in 
these  directions. 

Quoting  down  further  In  Mr.  Kil- 
patrick's  column  of  June  4.  he  said  as 
follows: 

Most  at  the  criticism  that  has  been  burled 
at  the  Neighborhood  Legal  Services  in  recent 
years  has  resulted  from  overzealousness, 
ranging  Into  radicalism,  on  the  part  of  high- 
flying young  lawyers.  The  bill  contains  several 
provisions  intended  to  clip  their  wings. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long). 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  article  concludes  as  follows: 

One  of  the  great  foundation  stones  of  our 
philoeopby  is  the  rule  of  law.  Take  this  away, 
and  a  clvU  society  turns  into  a  mob.  But  the 
"rule  of  law"  becomes  meaningless  if  it  can- 


not be  applied  evenhandedly  to  rich  and 
poor  alike.  This  bill  would  not  perfectly  bal- 
ance the  scales  of  Justice,  but  it  would  help; 
and  in  this  imperfect  world,  that  seems 
enough  to  ask. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Biester)  . 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  several  years  of 
exhaustive  planning,  compromise,  de- 
bate, and  numerous  setbacks,  a  balanced 
and  workable  legal  services  bill  has  now 
come  to  the  floor. 

Neither  proponents  nor  critics  of  the 
legal  services  program  are  completely 
satisfied  with  the  bill  as  reported  out  of 
committee.  Looking  at  the  bill  as  it  is 
now  written — the  result  of  lengthy  and 
detailed  deliberation — I  believe  H.R. 
7824  can  provide  the  kind  of  basic  and 
effective  legal  services  which  those  of 
us  who  were  original  proponents  of  an 
independent  Legal  Services  Corporation 
have  worked  for. 

Legal  services  has,  in  the  past,  made 
great  strides  in  bringing  the  poor  the 
basic  justice  denied  them  either  as  a  re- 
sult of  Ignorance  of  their  rights  imder 
the  law  or  financial  inability  to  procure 
the  legal  assistance  to  effectuate  those 
rights. 

In  evaluating  the  performance  of  legal 
services  over  the  past  several  years,  we 
must  weigh  its  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses. The  bill  before  us  seeks  to  build 
upon  the  past  successes  of  legal  services 
and  learn  from  its  mistakes,  m  so  doing, 
it  attempts  to  reconcile  diflerences  and 
for  moderate  extremes.  I  believe  H.R. 
7824  has  achieved  an  acceptable  balance. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  In  its 
recent  evaluation  of  the  program,  sub- 
stantiated the  effectiveness  of  legal  serv- 
ices in  meeting  the  legal  needs  of  the 
poor.  Tlie  study  indicated  that,  contrary 
to  many  of  the  allegations  directed  to 
them  by  critics,  the  program  attorneys 
are  overburdened  with  satisfying  the 
commonplace  legal  problems  faced  by  so 
many  lower  income  citizens.  Rather  than 
spending  their  time  reforming  laws  they 
find  discriminatory  against  the  poor 
through  class  action  and  test-case  litiga- 
tion, these  attorneys  are  preoccupied  with 
day-to-day  problems  involving  housing, 
domestic  relations,  consumer  affairs,  and 
employment.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Fur- 
thermore, the  GAO  analysis  indicates 
that  the  attorneys  are  quite  successful 
in  the  cases  they  do  handle,  and  the 
cUents,  in  turn,  are  very  satisfied  with 
the  representation  they  receive.  The  com- 
petence of  these  lawyers  Is  underscored 
by  the  record  of  72  percent  favorable  de- 
cisions— with  12  percent  lost  and  16  per- 
cent settled  out  of  court — and  agreement 
by  the  presiding  judges  that  the  lawyers 
are  well-prepared  and  effective  in  pre- 
senting their  cases. 

There  is  a  widely  shared  concern  that 
the  proposed  Legal  Services  Corporation 
be  established  with  sufficient  provisions 
to  assure  accountability  and  to  prevent 
abuses.  A  number  of  serious  deficiencies 
In  the  Legal  Services  program  as  it  has 
operated  imder  the  (Dfflce  of  Economic 
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Opportimity  were  discussed  in  the  GAO 
report.  According  to  it,  a  fundamental 
problem  underlying  many  of  the  contro- 
versies surrounding  Legal  Services  could 
be  traced  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  pro- 
gram objectives  and  direction  from  OEO. 
Regrettably,  some  legal  services  attorneys 
have  been  faced  with  conflicts  of  interest 
and  have  experienced  poUtical  interfer- 
ence due  in  large  part  to  Legal  Services 
presence  within  the  OEO  structure. 

Legal  Services  began  as  an  ambitious 
imdertaking.  With  a  tremendous  need  to 
fulfill  and  a  lack  of  satisfactory  guidance 
in  the  way  the  problem  was  approached, 
it  should  not  really  be  that  surprising 
that  legal  services  was  susceptible  to 
abuse.  Because  its  deficiencies  were  rec- 
ognized as  a  definite  problem,  National 
Legal  Services  Corporation  legislation, 
designed  to  correct  these  weaknesses, 
was  Introduced  and  considered  in  the 
last  Congress  and  has  again  come  before 
us  for  approval. 

The  concern  for  providing  adequate 
safeguards  is  understandable  in  light  of 
some  of  the  past  experiences  with  Legal 
Services  under  OEO,  but  it  is  most  evi- 
dent from  a  reading  of  the  bill  that  the 
committee  members  have  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  draw  up  a  bill  which  assures 
an  accountable  Legal  Services  program. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  niunber  of  in- 
puts and  checks  at  various  levels  of 
implementation  of  the  program  from 
those  individu£ds  and  groups  most  con- 
cerned about  the  organization  sind  opera- 
tion of  Legal  Services.  I  would  like  to 
enumerate  those  aspects  of  HJl.  7824 
which  serve  to  provide  protection  against 
excesses  and  abuses. 

The  President  appoints  every  member 
of  the  Corporation's  Board  of  Directors; 

The  Senate  must  approve  each  of  the 
appointments; 

The  President  and  Congress  oversee 
operations  through  the  budgetary  and 
appropriations  processes; 

The  Corporation  is  required  to  submit 
a  yearly  report  to  the  President  and 
Congress; 

The  General  Accounting  Office  will 
audit  the  Corporation  and  each  of  its 
programs; 

Each  Governor  may  submit  comments 
and  recommendations  on  the  awarding 
of  contracts  within  his  State: 

Each  Governor  may  appoint  an  ad- 
visory council  to  oversee  Legal  Services 
operations  within  his  State; 

Attorneys  must  be  included  as  at  least 
one-half  the  membership  of  the  various 
National,  State  and  local  governing 
boards  which  are  organized  to  deliver 
services; 

Program  attorneys  are  bound  by  the 
professional  code  of  the  American  Bar 
Association; 

Program  attorneys  must  be  licensed  to 
practice  In  the  State  in  which  they  are 
serving;  and 

Local  bar  associations  can  offer  recom- 
mendations on  filling  staff  attorney  posi- 
tions. 

In  addition,  specific  restrictions  are 
set  forth  which  would  prevent  program 
attorneys  from  Involvhig  themselves, 
during  the  course  of  their  work.  In  non- 
professional activities— including  voter 


registration  and  political  activity  which 
many  consider  an  Inappropriate  involve- 
ment for  federally  funded  attorneys. 
These  prohibitions  extend  to  infiuencing 
clients  as  well  from  participating  in  polit- 
ical or  any  illegal  activities. 

Legislative  or  administrativt  advocacy 
which  is  not  client-oriented  is  strictly 
prohibited.  While  the  Corporation  con- 
cept seeks  to  remove  poUtical  pressures 
from  without,  we  also  want  to  avoid  poUt- 
ical activity  within  legal  services.  Any 
lobbying  efforts  should  stem  only  from 
actual  representation  of  a  client.  "Self- 
starting"  lobbying  from  within  the  Cor- 
poration would  only  serve  to  open  Legal 
Services  to  attack  from  outside,  defeat- 
ing the  primary  objective  of  Legal  Serv- 
ices which  must  be  defending  the  rights 
of  the  poor. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  aspects 
of  some  legal  services  work  in  some  areas 
has  been  so-called  legal  activism.  The 
bill  squarely  meets  this  objection  by  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  any  funds  for  non- 
client-related  activities  and  community 
organizing  efforts.  As  with  other  prohi- 
bitions, the  Corporation  is  authorized  to 
insure  compUance  with  these  regulations 
and  is  empowered  to  terminate  financial 
support  to  those  recipients  who  fail  to 
comply. 

In  considering  amendments  to  this  bill, 
I  would  caution  my  colleagues  regard- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  double  stand- 
ard within  the  legal  profession.  By  un- 
fairly attempting  to  restrict  the  scope  of 
his  activities,  we  would  in  effect  be  saying 
to  the  legal  services  attorney  that  his 
independence  and  responsiveness  in  rep- 
resenting an  indigent  client  is  not  the 
same  as  that  of  a  private  lawyer  receiv- 
ing a  fee.  Can  we  make  ^uch  a  differentia- 
tion in  the  lawyer-client  relationship? 
Can  we  legislate  differences  in  the  stand- 
ards applicable  in  pursuing  what  should 
be  the  same  rights  imder  law? 

The  purpose  of  Legal  Services  has  been 
to  give  a  voice,  an  assertion  of  legal 
rights  to  those  who  have  traditionally 
been  denied  them.  To  restrict  unneces- 
sarily the  legal  services  given  the  poor 
beyond  those  which  are  now  performed 
by  lawyers  for  the  affluent  and  middle 
class  undermine  the  social  purpose  of  the 
Legal  Services  program.  If  we  are  to  be 
true  to  our  beUef  in  equity  under  the  law, 
the  role  of  the  poor  client's  lawyer  must 
have  the  same  flexlbiUty  exercised  by 
other  lawyers. 

Several  references  are  made  in  the  bill 
to  the  legal  services  attorneys'  protection 
of  "the  best  interests  of  their  cUents" 
and  "responsibilities  and  obUgations  un- 
der the  Canons  of  Ethics  Code  of  Profes- 
sional ResponsibiUty  of  the  American 
Bar  Association."  These  passages  read 
as  they  should  in  commiting  legal  serv- 
cies  lawyers  to  the  full  and  faithful  ex- 
ecution of  theU"  legal  obUgations.  It  can 
be  no  other  way.  Efforts  to  compromise 
the  professional  responsibilities  of  the 
attorneys  is  also  an  attempt  to  discour- 
age the  lawyers  from  assuming  con- 
troversial cases,  the  kinds  of  cases  which 
may,  for  Instance,  question  the  actions 
of  those  who  exert  power  or  infiuence  in 
the  community.  Handling  a  cUent's  every 
legal  problem,  controversial  or  not,  is  the 


duty  of  every  attorney.  An  unreasonable 
weakening  of  the  program  as  a  whole  will 
also  have  a  deleterious  effect  on  its  abil- 
ity to  provide  services  in  even  the  most 
routine  of  matters.  Despite  instances  of 
overzealousness  and  excesses.  Legal  Serv- 
ices has  been  successful — it  has  been  ef- 
fective— because  the  attorneys  have  re- 
sisted attempts  to  compromise  their  com- 
mitment to  protect  the  rights  of  the  poor. 
If,  in  the  name  of  preventing  abuses,  we 
so  restrict  the  ability  of  ihe  program  at- 
torney to  be  effective,  we  will  have  dis- 
couraged the  cap>able  young  lawyer  from 
ever  getting  involved  in  Legal  Services 
and  will  undermine  the  overaU  quaUty  of 
the  entire  Legal  Services  effort. 

I  believe  the  prohibitions  ana  safe- 
guards contaii^ed  in  the  biU  before  us 
can  adequately  answer  the  legitimate 
concerns  many  of  us  have  that  Legal 
Services  sticks  to  doing  the  job  intended 
of  it — assuring  equal  justice  to  the  poor. 
We  must  take  care,  however,  that  in  seek- 
ing to  prevent  potential  abuses  with  well- 
meaning,  politically  appeaUng  amend- 
ments we  are  not,  in  reaUty,  crippUng 
the  legal  services  program  so  that  it  can- 
not operate  affectively. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  has  quoted  James  Kilpatrick  in  a 
recent  column  in  support  of  the  commit- 
tee biU.  I  beUeve  his  words  are  thought- 
ful and  persuasive.  Mr.  Kilpatrick  went 
on  to  say,  "the  possibiUty  of  abuses  is  a 
poor  excuse  for  kiUing  the  bill."  As 
amendments  are  considered  to  H.R.  7824, 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  keep  this 
thought  in  mind. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  TowELL). 

Mr.  TOWELL  of  Nevada.  Mr.  Chah-- 
man,  I  fully  support  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  bill  under  discussion  today. 
The  need  fpr  such  a  program  is  un- 
questioned. I  think  perhaps  it  would  be 
beneficial  if  we  thought  back  to  the  orig- 
inal concept  under  which  this  country 
was  founded. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  on  the  birth 
of  this  great  country,  every  citizen  was 
secure  in  his  right  to  equal  justice  under 
the  law.  And,  lest  we  forget,  this  right 
hsis  been  jealously  guarded  throughout 
our  history.  Mr.  Chairman,  some  men 
fought  hard  and,  I  suppose,  compromised 
and  worked  long  hours  through  the  night 
developing  a  fine  system  of  laws  and 
government  under  which  any  man  could 
have  his  day  in  court. 

I  believe  that  because  of  economic 
conditions  that  exist  in  our  Nation  to- 
day, we  can  no  longer  assure  equal  jus- 
tice under  the  law  to  aU  people.  As  we 
have  progressed  economicaUy,  we  seem 
to  have  developed  some  vast  differences 
between  economic  standards. 

We  are  now  at  a  point  in  our  history 
where  there  is  a  large  number  of  our 
citizens  who  do  not  have  funds  and  do 
not  have  available  to  them  their  day  in 
court  like  the  rest  of  us  do.  Everyone  on 
this  fioor  can  afford  an  attorney,  but 
there  is  a  large  group  of  feUow  Ameri- 
cans that  caimot  afford  legal  services. 
To  me,  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
bill  can  bring  our  whole  society  a  Uttle 
more  into  balance,  a  balance  we  have 
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lost  during  the  last  100  years.  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  may  have  some  differences  and 
some  concern  because  there  have  been 
Instances  where  the  service  has  been 
abused  to  weigh  the  total  benefit  to  all 
of  our  society  and  vote  in  favor  of  the 
committee  bill  this  afternoon. 

Please  realize  that  if  we  continue  in 
the  manner  we  are  working  in  today  with 
this  type  of  service  not  being  available 
to  the  poor,  we  will  further  divide  oiu: 
country  so  that  a  chasm  will  widen 
which  could,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  years 
ahead  tear  our  country  completely  apart. 

I  think  this  bill  will  help  to  bring 
us  together  and  move  us  forward  in  a 
positive  manner  toward  a  very  basic  con- 
cept where  we  all  have  equal  rights  im- 
der  the  law. 

Mr.  8TEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TOWELL  of  Nevada.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr,  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Nevada.  In 
the  brief  time  those  of  us  on  the  com- 
mittee have  had  time  to  watch  him  he 
has  grown  In  stature  and  leadership. 

He  has  made  an  excellent  statement, 
and  I  am  grateful  to  him  not  only  for  his 
views  on  this  difficult  issue  but  both  In 
the  committee  and  here  on  the  floor 
he  has  lent  a  hand  in  support  of  those 
principles  that  he  so  very  strongly  be- 
lieves in  He  is  an  excellent  Member  of 
this  House  and  in  an  excellent  position 
on  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield?        

Mr.  TOWELL  of  Nevada.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  would  like  to  di- 
rect my  question  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  If  I  may,  on  your  time 
to  find  out  why  this  matter  was  handled 
In  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  rather  than  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TOWELL  of  Nevada.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Knowing 
the  extraordinary  workload  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  Its  Inability 
to  deal  effectively  with  so  many  knotty 
legal  issues,  perhaps  It  was  wise  that 
that  decision  was  made. 

That  does  not  answer  the  question, 
though.  The  reason,  may  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  is  simple.  The 
legal  services  program  was  established 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1965  and  It  came  to 
the  floor  as  a  part  of  ttiat  package  and 
was  adopted  by  the  House.  Thus  the 
Jiuisdiction  over  this  program  continues 
to  remain  in  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Nevada  yield  further? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  fnHn  Nevada  has  expired. 

Mr.  QDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 


Mr.  TOWELL  of  Nevada.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KEATING.  If  thfe  gentleman  will 
jrield  further,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  OEO  did  come  under  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  and  that  was 
the  inception  of  the  legal  services 
program. 

However,  this  is  a  separate  bill  which 
Is  not  part  of  the  OEO,  as  I  imderstand 
it.  That  was  my  question  as  to  why  it 
was  not  discussed  in  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  which  should  have  juris- 
diction over  all  these  matters. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  believe 
that  the  answer  is  that  jurisdiction  was 
established  in  1965,  but  perhaps  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  might  well  direct  his 
question  to  the  Parliamentarian.  I  would 
say  that  I  did  introduce  a  bill  which 
specifically  made  it  an  amendment  to 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  and  it  is 
for  that  reason  that  it  went  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  KEATING,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  still  further,  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  recognize 
the  fine  work  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Steiger)  has  done  for  so 
many  years  in  this  area.  However,  I 
have  always  thought  that  it  should  be 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink). 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to- 
day in  support  of  the  bill  HJl.  7824,  the 
legislation  to  establish  a  Legal  Services 
Corporation 

Most  of  us  who  have  worked  and 
labored  in  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  with  respect  to  OEO  pro- 
grams, of  course,  were  very  deeply  dis- 
appointed last  year  when  the  legal  serv- 
ices concept  did  not  win  administration 
approval  after  our  efforts  in  the  confer- 
ence committee. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  California, 
the  Honorable  Augustus  Hawkins,  for 
his  persistence  In  bringing  this  matter 
before  the  House  so  as  to  give  this  House 
an  opportunity  to  decide  whether  It  is 
really  committed  to  the  Idea  of  provid- 
ing legal  services  to  persons  who  are  un- 
able to  afford  this  kind  of  assistance. 

I  have  never  been  an  advocate  of  the 
Idea  of  establishing  an  independent  cor- 
poration for  this  purpose  of  providing 
legal  services  to  our  poor.  I  arrived  at 
that  judgment  quite  some  time  ago  not 
only  because  of  many  questions  with 
regard  to  the  Postal  Service  Corpora- 
tion— and  I  voted  against  that — but  I 
have  always  felt  that  the  legislative 
branch  needed  to  have  some  means  of 
oversight,  over  a  program  as  important 
as  this. 

However,  I  am  also  equally  aware  of 
the  realities  controlling  this  legislation, 
and  because  I  am  firmly  committed  to 
the  thought  tliat  the  program  is  essen- 
tial and  needs  to  be  continued  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  In  our  country.  Ac- 
cordingly I  am  prepared  today  to  give 


this  legislation  my  wholehearted  and,Xull 
support. 

I  think  that  the  Congress  has  acted 
wisely  in  the  past,  and  so  has  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  in  re- 
porting this  bill  again  this  year.  We  have 
made  many  compromises  on  a  number  of 
important  points.  While  we  are  not  all 
satisfied  with  all  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  I  do  believe  that  It  preserves  the 
essential  concept  of  the  program  which 
was  started  under  the  auspices  of  the 
OEO. 

It  will  give  the  independent  body  the 
opportunity  to  operate  the  legal  services 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  without  in- 
terference and  intervention  by  the  ad- 
ministrative branch;  equally  true  with 
regard  to  the  legislative  branch.  I  think 
the  goals  of  the  legislation  will  work  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  poor  to  have 
justice  in  this  country,  and  prove  that 
the  rule  of  law  is  not  merely  an  op- 
portimity  for  the  rich  who  can  afford 
legal  counsel,  but  an  opportimity  which 
this  great  countiy  affords  every  indivi- 
dual regardless  of  their  financial  status. 

The  essence  of  law  is  that  justice  must 
be  equal  and  must  be  made  available  to 
all  citizens.  There  is  no  law  If  there  is 
no  such  principle. 

This  bill,  H.R.  7824,  makes  an  effort  to 
continue  the  basic  protection  of  the  law 
to  the  poor  as  has  been  available  under 
the  OEO  legal  services  program. 

In  the  spirit  of  urgency,  as  I  said,  and 
in  the  spirit  of  compromise,  I  urge  that 
the  passage  of  this  bill  be  overwhelminc 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 

(Mr.  CONLAN)  . 

Mr.  (X)NLAN.  Mr.  CThairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  bill  as  written  and 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Keating)  just  asked  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  as  to  how  did 
the  bill  get  Into  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  let  me  say  that  it  was 
deliberately  sent  Into  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  rather  than  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  because  the 
makeup  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  is  quite  different  than  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Furthermore,  if  it  had  been  sent  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
gone  to  the  Senate,  confirmation  of  the 
11 -member  board  would  have  been  in 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  not  in  the  Senate  Education  Com- 
mittee. 

If  one  looks  at  the  makeup  of  the 
committees,  one  can  understand  why. 
This  bill  in  its  subcommittee  and  full 
committee  received  no  hearings:  there 
was  no  testimony;  no  witnesses  were 
invited  from  anywhere.  It  was  to  be 
greased  through  the  full  committee  and 
then  sent  over  to  the  Senate. 

When  we  talk  about  this  bill,  I  think 
we  need  to  talk  about  its  wording,  not 
only  the  weaknesses  in  the  bill  but  some 
of  the  weaknesses  in  the  staff  attorney 
system  and  the  inequities  in  the  financ- 
ing. I  will  probably  go  Into  those  later, 
Mr.  Chairman. 
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The  bin  has  no  prohibition  or  re- 
quirement that  attorneys  be  admitted 
to  practice  law  in  the  State  where  they 
are  practicing.  The  prohibitions  against 
riots,  boycotts,  and  strikes  are  not  com- 
prehensive and  do  not  close  these  loop- 
holes as  the  administration  bill  did. 

The  provision  for  citizen  suits  was 
stricken  in  the  subcommittee  and  the 
committee. 

The  lobbying  provisions  are  in  no 
way  closed,  as  they  should  have  been 
and  would  have  been  in  the  original 
version  submitted  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  provisions  against  grass  roots 
lobbjing  are  completely  negated  by 
both  the  wording  of  the  bill  as  it  came 
out  of  committee,  as  well  as  by  the  com- 
mittee intent  expressed  in  the  report. 

Client  eligibility  was  completely 
stricken  from  the  bill.  Any  type  of 
schedule  of  fees  or  minimum  guidelines 
to  keep  attorneys  from  sohciting  clients 
was  stricken  from  the  bill.  Those  com- 
mittee prohibitions  are  not  as  tight  and 
as  sound  safeguards  as  they  were  in 
the  original  administration  bill. 

The  limitations  on  politicsd  activities 
are  nowhere  near  what  they  should 
have  been  in  the  original  administra- 
tion bilL 

The  prohibition  against  frivolous  ap- 
peals was  deleted  from  the  bill. 

The  area  of  authorizing  attorneys  to 
move  in  the  area  of  criminal  repre- 
sentation— civil  suits  relating  to  both 
prison  conditions  and  the  distribution 
of  ideological  literature  within  the  pris- 
ons— these  provisions  have  been  gutted 
from  the  bill  as  was  the  provision  in  the 
administration  bill  to  prohibit  these  at- 
tomes^s — ^yoimg  attorneys  in  many  in- 
stances— from  practicing  in  States  when 
they  are  not  admitted. 

The  juvenile  rapresentation  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  have  been  extraordi- 
narily weakened.  The  problem  not  only 
goes  to  that,  it  goes  to  the  whole  philos- 
ophy here  of  a  government  staff  attorney 
system.  Attorneys  are  free  to  pick  which 
clients  and  which  causes.  There  are 
guaranteed  salaries  for  staff  attorneys. 
But  there  are  no  economic  restraints, 
costs,  and  incentives  for  clients  or  at- 
torneys. It  is  a  closed  panel  system.  The 
poor  are  denied  the  freedom  to  choose 
an  attorney. 

We  passed  a  bill  (HJl.  77)  last  week 
granting  imion  members  the  right  to 
pick  attorneys.  Why  cannot  the  poor 
pick  their  attorneys?  There  is  no  choice 
in  the  subordinate  poor  man's  attorney- 
client  relationship,  and  the  attorneys 
themselves  are  free,  having  no  eco- 
nomic restraints  upon  them,  to  concen- 
trate on  high-impact  cases,  appeals, 
class  actions,  to  become  the  cutting  edge 
of  social  change. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  bill  as 
it  came  out  of  committee  was  ram- 
rodded  through.  It  is  a  very  atrocious  bill 
and  has  none  of  the  significant  safe- 
guards of  the  bill  that  was  submitted 
by  the  administration.  I»  fact,  they 
stripped  and  gutted  the  entire  original 
bill  that  had  these  safeguards .  Nowhere 
was  there  any  opportunity  to  talk  about 
alternative  systems  of  giving  justice  to 


the  poor,  of  giving  grants  to  each  State, 
or  letting  State  legislatures,  local  bar  as- 
sociations, or  the  State  supreme  courts 
work  a  system  of  bringing  a  clear  client- 
lawyer  situation  to  bear. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  the  choice 
of  piecemealing  amendments  to  the  bill. 
Many  of  those  amendments  are  cos- 
metic in  natm-e  and  are  not  substan- 
tive. Consequently,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  going  to  have  to  offer  a  substitute 
bill  approximating  quite  closely  tlie  bill 
as  originally  introduced  by  the  ad- 
ministration. I  would  urge  its  support, 
and,  failing  that,  urge  a  "no"  vote  on 
the   bill. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  yield  myself  8  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
not  want  the  House  to  Iselieve  that  the 
previous  Speaker  was  truthful  in  saying 
that  no  hearings  were  held  on  this  bill 
Eind  that  the  bill  was  ramrodded  through 
the  subcommittee  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man. 

Tills  is  not  a  new  bill.  The  matter  has 
been  before  this  House  for  several  years. 
In  1971  the  House  approved  a  bill  simi- 
lar in  character  but  even  stronger  than 
the  provisions  of  the  present  proposal. 
The  bill  was  again  passed  in  1972,  and 
we  have  almost  the  same  bill  in  the  iden- 
tical shape  before  us  now  with  many 
more  restrictions  added  by  the  subcom- 
mittee. So  the  bill  has  had  many  hear- 
ings in  the  past. 

In  addition  to  that  the  sul>committee 
did  hold  regional  hearings  this  year  in 
New  York,  in  Boston  in  Los  Angeles,  in 
Detroit,  and  in  Washington,  D.C. 

I  think  one  of  the  difficulties  is  that 
the  administration  bill  was  not  intro- 
duced until  May  15.  We  had  waited  sev- 
eral months  for  the  administration  bill 
and  did  include  the  administration  in 
all  of  the  conferences  and  in  all  of  the 
hearings;  but  the  bill  which  was  before 
the  committee  Members,  which  was 
known  as  the  administration  bill,  was  not 
introduced,  for  whatever  reason  the 
Members  may  wish  to  speculate,  until 
May  15. 

In  the  steps  leading  to  the  reporting  of 
this  bill,  I  want  to  assure  Membei's,  we 
have  sought  to  avoid  conflicts  which  in 
the  past  have  resulted  in  a  veto,  but  the 
bill  in  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  was  so  overwhelmingly  support- 
ed by  both  sides  that  its  final  passage 
was  approved  on  a  voice  vote  after  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  to  the  subcommittee  was 
defeated  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  3  to  32. 
That  certainly  does  not  indicate  some- 
thing was  ramrodded  through  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Much  of  the  criticism  and  the  attacks 
on  legal  services  ai'e  being  directed 
against  legal  services  attorneys  because 
it  is  said  they  fight  causes  and  not  real 
legal  issues  and  that  they  engage  in 
political  activities  and  that  they  encour- 
age civil  disturbances  and  that  they  en- 
courage economic  reprisals  against  the 
system  and  that  they  are  overzealous 
in  bringing  suits  against  public  officials. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  fun  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  (Mr. 
Hawkins)  ,  for  his  untiring  efforts  in  be- 
half of  this  legislation  and  in  behalf  of 
all  the  programs  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  He  has  worked  dili- 
gently for  several  months  in  behalf  of 
this  legislation  and  has  done  an  excel- 
lent job.  I  think  he  deserves  the  compli- 
ment of  all  the  Members  in  this  Cliam- 
ber.  He  has  assumed  the  great  responsi- 
bility and  the  problem  we  are  having 
presently  with  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  is  to  keep  the  programs  alive  and  to 
see  that  they  are  funded,  the  on  going 
programs  that  are  already  authorized 
through  next  year,  and  no  one  has  done 
a  better  job  in  that  connection  than  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Haw- 
kins). 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
our  distinguished  chairman  for  those  re- 
marks. 

I  was  discussing  the  abuses  which  have 
been  alleged. 

Mr.  Howard  Phillips,  Acting  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportimity. 
who  has  the  responsibility  to  deal  with 
such  abuses  was  invited  to  testify  before 
the  committee.  He  has  had  the  responsi- 
bility to  deal  with  these  abuses  not  only 
in  his  present  position  but  also  in  his 
previous  positon  with  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  in  charge  of  program 
review.  His  accountabihty  both  as  Act- 
ing Director  and  before  that  as  head  of 
the  program  review  rates  him  to  be  a 
weak  administrator,  a  fanatic  ideologist, 
and  a  pernicious  opponent  of  legal  proce- 
dures. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Meserve,  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Equal  Opportunities  is  highly  relevant. 
Let  me  quotie  from  Mr.  Meserve : 

We  have  aU  heard  the  outcry  against  law 
enforcement  activities  of  poverty  lawyers 
who  according  to  the  criticisms  neglect  the 
legitimate  needs  of  clients  In  order  to  pursue 
their  own  agenda  of  social  and  political  re- 
form. 

A  look  at  the  record  may  help  to  put 
that  criticism  in  better  perspective. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  released  statistics  that  indicate  that 
the  program  is  currently  serving  approx- 
imately 1  million  cUents  per  year.  The 
breakdown  of  representation  indicates 
that  approximately  42  percent  of  the 
matters  involve  domestic  relations,  18 
percent  deal  with  constmier  and  job- 
rated  problems,  10.5  percent  are  hous- 
ing problems,  9  percent  involve  Gov- 
ernment welfare  programs,  and  20  per- 
cent are  juvenile  offenses  and  other 
miscellaneous  matters.  These  statistics 
would  seem  to  accurately  reflect  the  legal 
problems  experienced  by  the  poor  and 
the  areas  where  assistance  is  most 
needed.  Statistics  also  indicate  that  83 
percent  of  tlie  matters  handled  by  legal 
services  lawyers  are  disposed  of  without 
litigation. 

I  am  sure  that  the  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  would  not  be 
reflecting  any  radical  ideas  or  any  par- 
ticular ideology   in   urging  that   these 
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lawyers  do  not  really  have  any  time  left 
to  engage  in  all  of  the  awful  experiments 
and  reforms,  as  someone  would  tend  to 
imply. 

Nevertheless,  the  committee  proceeded 
to  protect  and  to  introduce  safeguards 
into  the  program  to  make  restrictions 
and  limitations  that  reach  potential 
abuses  without  contravening  the  code  of 
professional  responsibility  of  the  attor- 
ney-client relationship.  These  limiting 
provisions  are  on  political  activity,  out- 
side practice,  encouraging  others  to  par- 
ticipate in  rioting,  civil  disturbances, 
picketing,  boycott  or  strikes,  employ- 
ment and  numerous  others. 

Strong  supervision,  monitoring  and 
controls  are  provided  in  the  powers 
vested  in  the  corporation;  in  addition  to 
that,  grantee  agencies,  and  State  ad- 
visory councils,  and  in  the  final  analysis, 
in  this  Congress  is  reserved  the  power  to 
appoint,  to  amend  and  through  the  ap- 
propriation route  to  control  the  activi- 
ties of  this  program. 

All  of  this  is  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  current  operation  of  legal  services 
imder  the  destructive  leadership  of  Mr. 
Howard  Phillips.  Because  of  imcertain- 
ties.  month  by  month  fimding  if  at  sill, 
the  Inability  to  retain  persoimel  or  to 
assist  new  clients,  the  program  has  been 
brought  to  a  standstill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

The  present  administration  of  OEO- 
legal  services  can  be  characterized  as 
lawlessness  by  a  court-declared  unlawful 
acting  director  who  is  engaged  in  defense 
of  the  law,  lobbying  against  legal  serv- 
ices for  the  poor. 

Mr.  Phillips  is  currently  engaged  in 
supplying  to  Members  of  this  House,  and 
to  the  public,  certain  horrible  examples 
of  alleged  abuses  in  legal  services  to  the 
poor  which  are  grossly  unsubstantiated, 
highly  misleading,  and  a  reflection  on 
his  own  inability  to  properly  administer 
the  program. 

We  have  reason  to  suspect  the  mate- 
rial which  he  is  giving  to  certain  Mem- 
bers, when  Members  are  getting  into  the 
operation  of  programs  2,000  and  3,000 
miles  away  from  their  own  particular 
congressional  districts. 

I  call  on  the  Congress  to  bring  a  halt 
to  this  continuing  violation  of  the  law  by 
a  Federal  administrator,  by  early  enact- 
ment of  a  legal  services  bill  which  will 
remove  the  program  from  its  present 
chaotic  state  to  a  status  independent  of 
ruthless  political  persuasions. 

Last  week,  the  President,  In  Illinois  at 
the  Dirksen  Center,  I  think,  raised  two 
salient  points  which  I  think  we  should 
take  very  seriously.  He  said: 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  If  we  allowed  the 
mistakes  of  a  few  to  obscure  the  virtues  of 
most. 

The  other  point  I  think  he  made  is  en- 
tirely relevant  and  I  think  most  Impor- 
tant to  this  Congress,  In  which  he 
pleaded  for  the  cooperation  of  the  Con- 
gress with  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  assure  the 
members  the  Subcommittee  on  Equal 
Opportimities  have  sought  this  coopera- 
tion and  we  thought  we  had  it.  We  have 


at  all  times  cooperated  with  the  admin- 
istration on  this  bill,  and  I  think  the 
vote  will  indicate,  at  least  before  we  re- 
ported this  bill  to  the  floor,  that  we  had 
a  reasonable  basis  of  cooperation. 

I  hope  it  will  be  that.  I  hope  it  will 
continue  in  the  spirit  in  which  the  Pres- 
ident has  enunciated  his  spirit  of  co- 
operation with  this  body. 

I  think  this  is  the  first  real  test  of 
whether  or  not  his  statement,  his  philos- 
ophy, his  substance  or  whether  or  not  it 
is  something  which  is  not  going  to  be 
implemented  by  his  supporters  and  oth- 
ers in  this  body. 

Those  of  us  in  this  House  who  are  not 
either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  on  this 
issue,  but  who  believe  in  fairness  and 
social  justice  under  our  system,  and  in 
the  system  itself,  can  proceed  to  carry 
this  issue  ahead  by  the  adoption  of  this 
bill,  which  I  can  assure  the  Members  Is 
a  bill  which  has  been  thoroughly  bal- 
anced on  both  sides. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Landgrebe)  . 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  express  my  concern  about  this 
bill  and  the  action  we  are  taking  today. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is 
legislation  specifically  designed  to  divide 
the  American  people  into  warring  classes. 
Legal  services  financed  by  the  Federal 
Government  are  to  be  provided  to  the 
have-nots  so  that  they  may  engage 
in  battle  with  the  "haves." 

Historically  the  American  people  have 
been  united  by  common  value  and  cus- 
toms— respect  for  the  principles  of  hu- 
man freedom  and  for  the  rights  of  each 
person  as  an  individual — which  cut 
across  such  arbitrary  class  distinctions 
as  "rich"  and  "poor."  For  the  Federal 
Government  to  attempt  to  divide  the 
American  people  into  hostile  classes  is 
not  social  progress,  as  many  propo- 
nents of  legal  services  legislation  are 
suggesting.  It  is,  rather,  another  mile- 
stone on  the  road  to  social  destruction. 

But  even  if  one  agreed  with  the  con- 
cept of  providing  legal  services  to  the 
poor  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  H.R.  7824 
will  not  accomplish  this  end.  The  abuses 
of  the  legal  services  program  adminis- 
tered since  1965  by  the  OflQce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportimity — DEO — have  been 
voluminously  documented  in  recent 
weeks  by  many  Members  of  Congress. 
Among  other  things,  there  have  been  nu- 
merous cases  of  complete  disregard  on 
the  part  of  legal  services  lawyers  of  the 
actual  legal  problems  of  poor  people.  In- 
stead these  lawyers  have  spent  their 
time  and  the  taxpayer's  money  filing 
"class  action"  suits  designed  to  promote 
a  variety  of  socialist-leftist  causes;  all 
in  the  name  of  the  "poor,"  of  course. 

Last  week,  just  to  cite  one  example,  a 
lady  from  California  stopped  by  my  of- 
fice to  request  that  I  actively  oppose  legal 
services  legislation.  This  woman  is  an 
American  Indian  and  related  some  shock- 
ing stories  of  total  disregard  for  the  legal 
problems  of  American  Indians  on  the 
part  of  the  lawyers  of  the  Indian  division 
of  the  legal  services  program  in  Cali- 
fornia. Instead  of  helping  the  Indian  peo- 
ple  with   their   legal    difficulties,    they 


busied  themselves  with  filing  class  action 
suits  on  behalf  of  Indians  as  a  "class." 
Often  this  wsis  done  over  the  protest 
of  the  Indian  people  involved,  who  asked 
that  their  particular  legal  problems  be 
dealt  with. 

Thus  we  see  that  even  if  one  is  con- 
cerned with  actually  helping  the  poor 
with  their  legal  problems,  a  Federal  legal 
services  program  is  not  the  answer.  The 
poor  go  on  suffering,  while  slick,  young 
activist  lawyers  go  about  fomenting  re- 
bellion and  revolution  at  the  taxpayer's 
expense. 

I  ask:  How  long  can  any  institution, 
even  this  great  U.S.  Government,  sur- 
vive while  picking  up  the  tab  for  its  own 
destruction? 

Nethertheless,  the  original  version  of 
H.R.  7824,  as  drawn  up  and  approved 
by  the  President,  did  have  safeguards 
against  many  of  the  abuses  so  evident 
in  the  GEO  legal  services  program — until 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
got  hold  of  it.  It  was  introduced  on 
May  15,  being  sponsored  by  Mr.  Quie, 
Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  Eshleman,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr.  Del- 
LENBACK,  Mr.  EscH,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  FoRSYTHE,  and  Mr.  Towell  of  Ne- 
vada. It  was  rushed  through  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Equal  Opportunities  and 
reported  by  the  full  conunittee  on  May  24. 

No  hearings  whatsoever  were  held.  Al- 
most all  of  the  safeguards  against  various 
political  abuses  were  removed,  and  yet, 
when  I  offered  the  President's  original 
bill  as  a  substitute  in  the  full  committee, 
every  single  member  who  sponsored  the 
President's  bill  voted  against  it.  Why? 
Had  they  not  read  their  own  bill? 

Did  these  honorable  gentlemen  not 
really  want  a  bill  with  safeguards?  If  so, 
why  did  they  sponsor  the  original  version 
of  H.R.  7824? 

In  light  of  all  this,  I  think  each  and 
every  one  of  us  ought  to  take  a  serious 
and  honest  look  at  what  we  are  doing 
here  today.  Are  we  really  concerned  with 
providing  legal  services  to  the  poor?  Or 
are  we  simply  perpetuating  a  program 
forcing  the  American  taxpayer  to  finance 
rebellion,  revolution,  and  iiltimately  his 
own  destruction? 

Now  I  freely  admit  that  I  am  skeptical 
of  the  whole  concept  of  federally  fi- 
nanced legal  services  programs,  and  will 
no  doubt  on  final  passage  vote  against 
even  the  President's  bill.  However,  at 
least  his  bill  makes  an  attempt  at  estab- 
lishing a  program  that  would  help  the 
poor  while  prohibiting  gross  political 
abuses.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the 
President's  bill  ought  to  be  the  absolute 
maximum  that  anyone  could  support, 
except  those  who  are  actually  committed 
to  the  destruction  of  American  principles 
and  values  and  to  the  transformation  of 
a  free  America  into  a  socialist  state. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  spoken  on  this 
floor  regarding  a  number  of  pieces  of 
legislation  in  the  last  few  weeks,  and  I 
have  suffered  defeat  repetitiously.  On 
this  one  bill  I  hope  that  the  Members  will 
listen  to  me  and  we  will  defeat  this  Legal 
Services  Act  promulgated  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mitchell)  . 
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Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for  yield- 
ing this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity's  legal  services  provided  an 
admii-able  example  of  a  positive  agent 
of  social  reform — an  example  well  worth 
noting  here.  While  in  existence,  legal 
services  eliminated  welfare's  "man-in- 
the-house"  rule  and  residency  require- 
ment. They  granted  tenants  in  public 
and  private  housing  substantial  new 
rights  in  dealing  with  housing  problems. 
Minimum  justice  for  migrants  and  farm- 
workers was  obtained  by  reducing  illegal 
border  crossings  and  requiiing  enforce- 
ment of  minimum  wage  legislation.  They 
were  also  successful  in  forcing  the  De- 
partment of  Agi'iculture  to  feed  hungry 
people  as  the  law  requires. 

To  gain  political  and  social  equality, 
the  poor  in  this  country  face  a  long  and 
hard  struggle.  Like  the  OEO's  legal  serv- 
ices, the  proposed  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration could  be  a  vital  instrument  in 
securing  this  equaUty.  But  to  act  suc- 
cessfully on  behalf  of  the  poor  and  op- 
pressed, the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
must  be  vested  with  real  strength  and  a 
little  more  autonomy.  We  have  before  us 
an  amendment  which  threatens  to  de- 
stroy the  stronger  aspects  of  legal  serv- 
ices in  its  transition  from  GEO  to  an  in- 
dependent corix>ration.  If  you  want  a 
Legal  Services  Corporation  that  can 
truly  serve  those  in  need,  you  must 
oppose  it. 

This  amendment  proposes  a  prohibi- 
tion on  legislative  or  administrative  ad- 
vocacy on  behalf  of  the  client.  These 
restrictions  would  compromise  the  ne- 
cessary professional  independence  of  a 
lawyer  to  represent  his  or  her  client.  In- 
fluencing the  passage  or  defeat  of  any 
legislation  by  Congress  or  by  any  legisla- 
tive body  has  traditionally  been  a  legiti- 
mate function  of  an  attorney  for  his  or 
her  client.  This  right  must  be  preserved. 

Suppose  a  case  arises  where  the  exer- 
cise of  legislative  or  administrative  ad- 
vocacy might  be  in  the  best  interests  of  a 
client.  A  restriction  of  these  activities 
would  thus  deny  the  client  these  services, 
and  he  or  she  would  suffer  from  inade- 
quate representation.  By  restricting  leg- 
islative or  administrative  advocacy,  this 
amendment  would  undoubtedly  place  a 
Legal  Services  lawyer  at  a  disadvantage. 
A  private  attorney  would  not  be  restricted 
in  the  same  way  a  legal  services  lawyer 
would  be.  so  that  a  client  with  a  private 
attorney  would  be  in  a  more  advantagous 
position  than  one  represented  by  a  legal 
services  lawyer.  If  we  are  trying  to  es- 
tablish a  system  of  legal  aid  that  will 
benefit  the  poor  client,  then  this  amend- 
ment will  defeat  that  purpose. 

One  can  argue  that  the  poor  are  un- 
derrepresoited  despite  their  nimibers  be- 
cause of  their  inability  and  lack  of  train- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  the  system.  This 
weakness  must  be  compensated  by  a  pro- 
graun  of  zealous  advocacy  to  curcumvent 
the  oppression  and  injustice  imposed  by 
a  democratic  majority.  A  strong  Legal 
Services  Corporation  can  provide  this 
type  of  advocacy.  This  amendment  will 


strip  the  program  of  Its  abilities  to  do 
this. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  the  former  direc- 
tor of  the  antipoverty  program  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore.  In  1966  I  attempted 
to  establish  a  free  legal  services  project 
for  the  poor. 

In  order  to  establish  that  project,  we 
had  to  get  the  approval  of  the  Baltimore 
City  Council.  The  philosophical  and  po- 
litical ideas  of  that  council  in  Baltimore 
City  ranged  from  extreme  left  to  ex- 
treme right.  It  took  us  1  year  to  get  free 
legal  services  for  the  poor  in  Baltimore 
City. 

Mr.  Chairman,  nameless,  unreasoning 
fears  delayed  the  establishment  of  a  free 
legal  services  program  in  Baltimore  City 
for  1  year,  the  same  kind  of  nameless 
and  unreasoning  fears  that  are  being 
articulated  in  this  House  today. 

I  am  able  to  report  to  my  colleagues, 
with  great  pleasure,  that  every  single 
member  of  the  Baltimore  City  Council, 
the  president  of  the  council,  and  the 
mayor  of  the  city  have  contacted  me 
lu'ging  support  for  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  heard,  to  my  aston- 
ishment, one  of  my  colleagues  state  that 
giving  free  legal  services  to  the  poor 
would  further  divide  the  Nation.  The 
exact  opposite  of  that  has  taken  place. 
In  my  city  and  in  other  cities,  where 
we  have  legal  services  to  the  poor,  people 
have  been  brought  together,  primarily 
because  the  poor  recognize  that  the  In- 
strument of  law  is  now  available  to  them 
and  there  is  no  need  for  this  hostility, 
anger,  and  frustration  to  be  directed 
toward  another  class. 

I  think  that  this  House  would  fall  to 
meet  Its  responsibility  to  25  million 
Americans  plus  who  are  In  poverty  If  It 
does  not  pass  this  particular  bill.  I  would 
further  argue  that  those  who  fight 
against  the  bill  are  really  the  persons 
who  are  Instigating  the  climate  which 
will  engender  class  hostility  In  this  Na- 
tion, and  God  knows  we  do  not  need  any 
more  of  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  the  com- 
mittee bill  be  adopted  as  It  Is  written. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Erlenborn). 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  committee  bill. 

I  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  smd  last  year  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  conference  committee  that 
was  working  on  a  similar  bill  for  the 
creation  of  a  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

At  that  time  there  were  deep  differ- 
ences between  us  on  the  committee  as 
to  the  structure  of  the  corporation.  We 
had  a  very  difficult  time  trying  to  re- 
solve those  differences. 

Principally,  the  concern  of  many  of  us 
on  the  Republican  side  of  the  commit- 
tee was  to  see  that  the  corporation  would 
be  subject  to  the  control  that  would  be 
exercised  by  a  board  responsible  to  the 
President,  rather  than  one  that  would  be 
responsible  to  client  groups,  attorney 
groups,  bar  associations  and  others  out- 
side the  Government.  We  fought  for  that 
principle. 


This  year  no  sucn  fight  was  necessary, 
because  when  the  administration  sent 
the  bin  to  the  Congress  it  had  the  com- 
position of  a  board  that  was  responsive 
to  the  President,  namely,  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  appointed  by  the 
President. 

In  a  spirit  of  'omprcmise  and  hoping 
to  get  a  Legal  Services  Corporation  bill, 
the  objections  to  control  by  a  boaid  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  were  not  raised. 

We  have  before  us  a  bill  fashioned 
in  a  way  that  the  administration  was  de- 
manding last  year.  So  other  objections 
are  raised  now.  Principally  those  I  hear 
raised  are  things  accomplished  by  the 
committee  in  a  spirit  of  compromise  some 
of  which  I  think  greatly  enliance  the  bill 
and  the  strength  that  we  would  want  to 
have  in  such  a  bill. 

The  fact  is  that  those  who  object  to 
the  changes  made  In  the  committee  and 
say  they  would  prefer  to  have  the  sub- 
stitute bill  are  In  fact  those  who  want 
no  legal  services  program  at  all.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  see.  If  the  substitute 
that  is  offered  Is  adopted,  how  many  of 
those  who  vote  for  the  substitute  will 
vote  for  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Let  us  talk  about  one  or  two  of  these 
changes  from  the  administration  bill  to 
the  bill  now  before  us  reported  by  the 
committee. 

Really,  in  my  opinion,  none  of  the  re- 
strictions on  legal  practice  proposed  by 
the  administration  have  been  elimi- 
nated. Some  have  been  modified.  To  the 
extent  that  they  have  been  modified  I 
think  they  reflect  the  concern  expressed 
In  the  President's  message  on  the  pro- 
fessional integrity  of  the  program.  In 
just  about  every  case  the  committee  re- 
tained the  prohibition  or  in  some  in- 
stances allowed  the  corporation  to  estab- 
lish guidelines  for  certain  professional 
activities.  It, must  be  remembered  that 
these  guidelines  are  to  be  promulgated 
by  a  corporation  whose  board  of  direc- 
tors is  completely  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. So  I  do  not  see  how  we  should  be 
concerned  that  the  board  of  directors 
will  not  act  in  a  responsible  manner. 

The  administration  bill  contained  no 
conflict-of-interest  provisions.  In  an 
effort  to  strengthen  the  bill  the  commit- 
tee has  barred  members  of  the  board 
from  participating  in  actions  which 
benefit  the  member  or  any  firm  or  or- 
ganization with  which  he  is  associated. 

The  administration  bill  stated  that 
employees  of  the  program  should  refrain 
from  participation  in,  and  encourage- 
ment of  others  to  participate  in  a  series 
of  prescribed  activities.  The  committee 
bill  modified  these  prohibitions  with  the 
phrase  "while  engage  in  the  activities 
carried  on  by  the  corporation  or  by  a 
recipient."  The  committee  was  guided  by 
a  clear  statement  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage of  May  11,  "whUe  engaged  In  legal 
assistance  activities" — and  I  underline 
those  words  of  the  President — "while  en- 
gaged in  legal  assistance  activities  at- 
torneys would  be  barred  from  partic- 
ipating in  political  activities  and  from 
encouraging  or  participating  in  strikes, 
boycotts,  picketing,"  and  so  forth. 

There  was  an  amendment  in  the  com- 
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mlttee  that  would  have  allowed  the  at- 
torneys hired  by  the  corporation  or  re- 
cipients to  engage  in  these  activities, 
namely,  strikes,  picketing,  and  so  forth. 
1  objected  to  that  amendment  and 
strongly  resisted  it,  and  it  was  rejected, 
and  rightfully  so,  by  the  committee.  It 
should  not  be  our  purpose  to  provide 
warm  bodies  for  a  picket  line. 

This  bill  will  not  allow  that  to  occur. 
However,  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
tell  an  attorney  engaged  by  a  recipient 
that  he  cannot  engage  in  a  meat  boy- 
cott. He  may  not  want  to  buy  expensive 
meat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee bill  is  sustained,  and  the  sub- 
stitute is  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  the  time  that  our 
side  has. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Steicer). 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
This  legislation  marks  the  culmination 
of  a  process  that  began  2  years  ago  when 
President  Nixon  declared: 

In  the  long,  uphill  struggle  to  secure  equal 
rights  In  America,  the  Federal  program  of 
legal  services  for  the  poor  Is  a  relative 
newcomer  to  the  cause.  Tet  It  has  already 
become  a  workhorse  In  this  effort,  pulling 
briskly  and  tirelessly  at  the  task  as  the 
Nation  moves  ahead. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Even  though  surrounded  by  controversy, 
this  program  can  provide  a  most  effective 
mechanism  for  settling  differences  and  se- 
curing Justice  within  the  system  and  not 
on  the  streets.  For  many  of  our  citizens, 
legal  services  has  reaffirmed  faith  In  our 
government  of  laws.  However,  If  we  are  to 
preserve  the  strength  of  the  program,  we 
must  make  It  immune  to  political  pressures 
and  make  it  a  permanent  part  of  our  system 
of  Justice. 

The  concept  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent— an  independent  National  Legal 
Services  Corporation — has  been  en- 
dorsed by  every  major  element  of  the 
organized  bar,  and  twice  by  the  Congress. 
The  legislation  before  the  House  today 
is  a  compromise  bill,  far  more  restric- 
tive than  either  of  the  measures  ap- 
proved In  the  92d  Congress.  Yet  it  main- 
tains the  essential  elements  of  account- 
ability to  the  public  and  professional  in- 
tegrity for  the  attorney,  to  insure  the 
delivery  of  high  quality  legal  services 
for  the  disadvantaged. 

The  committee  has  worked  closely  with 
designated  administration  oCQcials  to 
produce  a  viable  bill.  The  longstanding 
question  of  the  Board  of  Directors  has 
been  resolved:  The  President  has  been 
given  complete  authority  to  control 
appointments  to  the  Board,  and  he  has 
the  additional  power  of  naming  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  each  year. 

Respected  columnist  James  J.  Kil- 
patrick  has  praised  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee : 

The  legal  services  bill  Just  reported  in  the 
House  Is  a  product  or  compromise,  which  In 
politics  Is  no  bad  thing.  The  bill  contains 


more  safeguards  than  the  liberals  really 
wanted,  but  It  Is  not  quite  as  restricted  as 
some  of  us  on  the  conservative  side  had 
wished.  With  a  little  common  sense  all 
around,  it  should  do  the  Job  that  needs  to  be 
done. 

That  Job  is  immensely  important.  No  con- 
cept in  our  political  system  ranks  higher 
than  the  concept  of  equal  Justice  under 
law.  It  is  tied  directly  to  another  great  prin- 
ciple, that  ours  is  a  government  of  law,  not  of 
men. 

FEDERAL    OVERSIGHT 

While  protecting  the  integrity  of  the 
program,  a  detailed  monitoring  proce- 
dure has  been  established.  Each  year,  the 
Corporation  must  submit  a  full  report 
of  its  activities  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress. The  Corporation,  and  each  of  its 
recipients,  must  undergo  an  independent 
audit  on  an  annual  basis.  In  addition  to 
these  surveys,  GAO  is  authorized  to  con- 
duct such  other  studies  as  necessary.  The 
Corporation  itself  must  monitor  all  recip- 
ients to  insure  compliance  with  restric- 
tions, and  copies  of  such  audits  must  be 
maintained  for  public  inspection. 

As  with  any  other  Federal  program,  the 
President  and  Congress  continue  to  have 
detailed  oversight  powers  through  the 
budgetaiT  and  appropriations  process. 
The  full  Presidential  power  to  name  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  Chairman  of  the 
Corporation  will  insure  that  the  program 
is  in  tune  with  the  concerns  of  the  tax- 
paying  public. 

A    KEY    ROLE    FOR    THE    STATES 

To  benefit  from  the  experience  of  key 
ofiBcials  at  the  State  level,  the  Corpora- 
tion is  required  to  request  the  comments 
and  recommendations  of  the  Governor 
and  the  State  bar  association  at  least  30 
days  prior  to  awarding  of  any  con- 
tract or  grant  to  a  program  in  that  State. 

Each  State  is  authorized  to  have  a 
nine-member  advisory  coimcil  appointed 
by  the  Governor.  These  councils  are 
specifically  charged  with  the  duty  of  re- 
porting any  abuses  in  the  program.  They 
will  provide  a  measure  of  continuing 
local  involvement  that  previously  has 
not  been  embodied  In  the  program. 

In  additon,  the  Corporation  is  pro- 
hibited from  taking  any  action  which 
would  abrogate  the  authority  of  a  State 
to  enforce  the  standards  of  professional 
responsibility  which  apply  to  attorneys. 
Regulation  of  the  legal  profession  has 
traditionally  been  a  matter  best  left  to 
the  States;  this  bill  has  been  designed 
for  consistency  with  that  tradition. 

PROFESSIONAL   INTEGRITT    OF   THE   PROGRAM 

In  proposing  a  National  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation,  President  Nixon  said: 

While  it  is  Important  to  insulate  the  cor- 
porate structure  so  that  public  funds  can 
be  properly  channeled  Into  the  field.  It  is 
even  more  Important  that  the  lawyers  on  the 
receiving  end  be  able  to  use  the  money 
ethically,  wisely,  and  without  unnecessary 
or  encumbering  restrictions. 

The  President  specifically  insisted 
that — 

The  lawyers  in  the  program  have  full  free- 
dom to  protect  the  best  Interests  of  their 
clients  in  keeping  with  the  canons  of  ethics 
and  the  high  standards  of  the  legal 
profession. 

The  committee  bill  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  both  the  attomey- 


clinet  relationship  and  restrictions  on 
practice  which  are  written  into  the 
canons  of  ethics  and  code  of  professional 
responsibility.  There  is  only  one  profes- 
sional standard  for  attorneys,  whether 
they  be  lawyers  for  the  affluent  or  dis- 
advantaged. The  committee  bill  specifi- 
cally refers  to  these  high  professional 
standards  to  insure  that  the  integrity 
of  the  judicial  process  is  maintained. 

The  importance  of  a  professional 
standard  is  imderscored  by  canon  3, 
etiiical  consideration  (1) : 

Because  of  the  fiduciary  and  personal  char- 
acter of  the  lawyer-client  relationship  and 
the  Inherently  complex  nature  of  our  legal 
system,  the  public  can  better  be  assured  of 
the  requisite  responsibility  and  competence 
if  the  practice  of  law  is  confined  to  those 
who  are  subject  to  the  requirements  and 
regulations  imposed  upon  members  of  the 
legal  profession. 

In  congressional  testimony,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
Robert  W.  Meserve  stated: 

Without  that  application  of  the  code,  In 
my  opinion,  the  Judicial  system  could  not 
exist . . .  the  need  for  lawyers  in  a  particu- 
larly competitive  profession  to  be  bound  by 
rules  as  to  what  they  can  and  cannot  do 
and  to  live  within  those  rules  is  Integral  to 
the  whole  system  of  Justice  which  has  de- 
veloped in  the  United  States  of  America. 

While  protecting  the  profession,  the 
canons  and  code  also  protect  the  public. 
The  committee  biU  specifically  notes 
that  legal  services  attorneys  are  not  to 
engage  in  the  persistent  incitement  of 
litigation  or  any  other  activity  barred 
by  the  canons  and  code.  These  profes- 
sional standards  are  designed  to  pre- 
clude activities  Inimical  to  the  public 
interest.  The  disciplinary  rules  state  that 
they  are  designed  to: 

Prohibit  lawyers  from  seeking  employment 
by  improper  overtures,  from  acting  in  cases 
of  divided  loyalties,  and  from  submitting  to 
the  control  of  others  in  the  exercise  of  his 
Judgment.  Moreover,  a  person  who  entrusts 
legal  matters  to  a  lawyer  is  protected  by  the 
attorney-client  privilege  and  by  the  duty 
of  the  lawyer  to  hold  inviolate  the  confi- 
dences and  secrets  of  his  client. 

LEGISLATIVE    ADVOCACY    AT   THE    FEDERAL, 
STATE,    AND    LOCAL   LEVEL 

Consideration  of  legislative  advocacy 
must  be  placed  in  the  context  of  the  pro- 
gram as  it  has  operated  to  date.  The 
focus  of  legal  services  attorneys  has  been 
on  the  individual  problems  of  poor  peo- 
ple. As  HEW  Under  Secretary  Frank 
Carlucci  has  noted: 

Our  reports  Indicate  that  approximately  18 
percent  of  our  cases  are  In  the  consumer 
area,  some  9  percent  deal  with  administra- 
tive problems,  11  percent  with  housing  prob- 
lems, 42  percent  with  family  problems,  and 
the  remaining  20  percent  deal  with  mis- 
cellaneous problems  such  as  torts,  Juvenile 
problems,  and  school  problems  .  .  .  We  esti- 
mate that  less  than  1  percent  of  the  cases 
that  actually  reach  litigation  are  class  action 
cases.  So  the  idea  that  legal  services  lawyers 
are  always  engaged  In  class  action  is  very 
misleading. 

He  Edso  noted  that  the  vast  majority 
of  legal  services  cases  were  settled  out  of 
court,  but  that  85  percent  of  the  cases 
actually  concluded  in  court  by  the  pro- 
gram were  won  by  legal  services  at- 
torneys. 

This    pattern — focus    on    individual 
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problems,  efforts  to  settle  out  of  court, 
and  high  rate  of  success  in  court — ^was 
confirmed  by  a  recent  GAO  study  of  se- 
lected projects. 

The  concentration  on  client-oriented 
matters  was  also  confirmed  by  an  Office 
of  Legal  Services — OLS — response  to  the 
GAO  report,  which  found  that  48  per- 
cent of  the  programs  did  not  meet  GAO's 
criteria  for  adequacy  in  law  reform — an 
expenditure  of  25  percent  of  a  project's 
time  and  resources  in  this  area.  The  OLS 
study  supports  the  conclusion  that  one- 
half  of  the  projects  could  be  spending  up 
to  three-fourths  of  their  time  on  activity 
other  than  law  reform,  while  the  other 
half  spends  less  than  one-quarter  of 
their  time  on  law  reform. 

The  committee  bill  strengthens  the  in- 
dividual client  orientation  of  the  pro- 
gram by  banning  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative advocacy  which  is  not 
client  oriented.  Such  activity  is  to  be 
further  restricted  through  guidelines 
issued  by  the  Corporation,  whose  Board 
of  Directors  is  fully  appointed  by  the 
President. 

Support  for  client-oriented  law  reform 
has  been  expressed  by  the  current  Acting 
Associate  Director  for  Legal  Services, 
Laurence  McCarty: 

Lest  my  position  be  misconstrued,  let  me 
say  Immediately  that  I  am  not  in  principle 
opposed  to  class  actions,  suits  against  the 
government,  test  case  litigation,  legislative 
advocacy,  or  any  other  kind  of  law  reform. 
Properly  considered,  they  are  simply  some  of 
the  tools  which  the  conscientious  attorney 
must  employ  on  occasion  in  serving  a  par- 
ticular client. 

In  most  instances,  client  problems  can 
be  handled  through  advice,  consultation, 
negotiation,  and,  if  necessary,  litigation. 
But  in  certain  circumstances,  lawyers 
are  presented  with  unique  problems 
which  can  best  be  handled  through  con- 
tact with  a  member  of  a  legislature. 
Every  Member  of  Congress,  on  a  daily 
basis,  receives  numerous  letters,  phone 
calls,  and  personal  visits  from  attorneys 
expressing  their  client's  interests  in  a 
matter  that  requires  a  legislative  solu- 
tion. Social  services  regulations,  vet- 
eran's benefits,  relocation  assistance,  ed- 
ucational loans,  and  a  host  of  other  mat- 
ters are  typicsd  problems  which  confront 
the  poor  as  well  as  middle  income  citi- 
zens. 

There  are  some  who  would  amend  the 
committee  bill  to  prohibit  contact  on 
these  matters  with  legislators  at  the 
State  and  Federal  level.  As  a  former 
member  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Assem- 
bly, and  as  a  Member  of  this  body,  I 
cannot  understand  the  value  of  a  prohi- 
bition of  this  type.  I  have  foimd  that  the 
best  way  to '  obtain  information  on  a 
given  Issue  is  to  receive  the  views  of 
an  attorney  who  has  a  client  with  an 
Interest  in  the  matter.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  pressure,  since  under  the  com- 
mittee bill  the  attorney  is  restricted  to 
making  necessary  representations — pur- 
suant to  gxiidelines  promulgated  by  the 
Corporation — in  the  course  of  providing 
legal  assistance  to  an  eligible  client.  It  is 
simply  a  question  of  information  and 
education. 

Again,  we  must  consider  the  profes- 
sional obligations  of  a  lawyer.  The  pres- 


ident of  the  American  Bar  Association 
has  noted: 

Any  limitation  which  would  bar  legislative 
activity  on  behalf  of  a  client  would  violate 
the  Code  of  Professional  Responsibility. 

William  Klaus,  chancellor  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Bar  Association  testified: 

Lawyers  in  almost  every  State,  which  has 
now  adopted  the  Code  of  Professional  Re- 
sponsibility, £ire  bound  by  It  .  .  .  (The 
Canons  and  Code)  specifically  state  that  rep- 
resentation before  municipal.  State,  and  Na- 
tional legislative  bodies  is  part  of  the  obli- 
gation of  the  lawyer  If  the  due  representa- 
tions of  his  client  will  require  it. 

The  committee  bill  strictly  prohibits 
nonclient  oriented  lobbs^ng,  and  provides 
for  additional  limitations  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Corporation.  To  further 
restrict  the  ability  of  attorneys  before 
Congress  and  State  legislatures  would  be 
unwise.  As  the  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York 
has  stated: 

If  lawyers  for  the  poor  are  to  be  limited 
In  the  kinds  of  professional  decisions  they 
nuike.  It  will  not  be  long  before  lawyers  *or 
the  middle  class  are  similarly  limited  .  .  . 
It  Is  essential  that  Congress  declare  its  un- 
alterable commitment  to  the  principle  of 
professional  Independence  for  all  members 
of  the  bar. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Comimittee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  has  recognized  and  re- 
sponded to  the  desire  of  many  Members 
and  the  administration  for  legislation 
that  will  prevent  potential  abuses  in  the 
legal  aid  program.  The  bill  is  designed 
to  insure  delivery  of  high  quality  legal 
services  to  those  currently  unable  to  af- 
ford such  assistance.  The  safeguards  and 
restrictions  in  the  bill  will  guarantee  that 
the  program  is  professionally  adminis- 
tered, accountable  to  the  public,  and 
strictly  limited  in  the  scope  of  permis- 
sible activities. 

There  is  one  other  provision  which  de- 
serves attention.  Section  4(c)  of  the  bill 
makes  clear  that  members  of  the  Board 
shall  not,  by  reason  of  that  position,  be 
deemed  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States.  Without  section  4(c)  the 
provisions  of  18  U.S.C.  203,  205,  and  207- 
09,  which  apply  to  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government,  would  pre- 
sumably apply  to  such  Board  members 
and  might  be  held  to  prohibit  any  such 
member,  or  his  firm,  from  handling  any 
legal  matter  involving  the  Federal 
Government. 

Even  the  mere  possibility  of  such  an 
application  would  cause  most  practicing 
attorneys  to  decline  an  invitation  to  serve 
on  the  Board  and  would  thus  seriously 
impair  the  Corporation's  ability  to  secure 
the  services  of  qualified  practicing  attor- 
neys on  its  board.  Section  4(c)  avoids 
this  prospect  by  making  clear  that  the 
cited  provisions  of  title  18  do  not  apply 
to  Board  members.  The  public  interest  is 
still  safeguarded  against  the  kinds  of 
abuse  prohibited  in  those  sections,  how- 
ever, by  section  5(c)  of  the  bill,  which 
prohibits  a  Board  member  from  partici- 
pating in  matters  which  directly  benefit 
such  member  or  his  firm. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Preyer)  . 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill 


The  law  is  a  great  institution  and  I 
think  any  of  us  who  have  had  any  con- 
nection with  it  ought  to  be  proud  of  it. 
Once  we  get  within  the  system  of  the  law 
I  think  that  system  is  sis  diligent  and  as 
fair  in  its  treatment  of  the  individual  as 
any  of  our  human  institutions,  as  any 
the  human  mind  has  been  able  to  devise. 
The  great  maxims  of  the  law  indicate 
this:  "Justice  delayed  is  justice  denied." 
"For  every  wrong  there  is  a  remedy." 

I  think  the  law  does  a  good  job  in  try- 
ing to  carry  out  these  ideals,  but  the 
weak  link  in  the  system  is  getting  access 
to  the  system.  The  law  as  an  institution  is 
not  £is  readily  rvailable  and  as  uni- 
versally available  to  everyone  as  it  should 
be.  Too  frequently,  lower  income  Ameri- 
cans are  denied  access  to  our  system  of 
law.  Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
help  remedy  this  injustice  by  passing  the 
legislation  before  us.  The  legal  services 
program  has  been  regarded  by  many  as 
one  of  the  more  successful  efforts  to 
reach  the  needs  of  America's  poor.  De- 
spite its  success,  there  has  been  some 
political  problems,  because  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  program  within  OEO.  This 
bill  represents  a  big  step  toward  solving 
those  problems. 

The  American  Bar  is  changing  a  great 
deal  in  recent  years.  We  are  going  into 
prepaid  legal  services,  for  example,  and 
we  are  doing  other  things  to  try  to  make 
the  law  more  readily  accessible  to  ever>'- 
one. 

I  know  the  reports  of  the  unprofes- 
sional conduct  on  the  part  of  some  legal 
services  attorneys.  I  only  speak  for  North 
Carolina  on  this  and  I  can  say  in  North 
Carolina  that  has  not  taken  place,  that 
this  program  has  been  a  success  and  it  is 
strongly  supported  by  our  bar  and  by 
most  of  our  people.  I  hope  some  examples 
of  misconduct,  and  I  hope  they  are  only 
a  few,  will  not  obscure  our  goal  of  afford- 
ing legal  iJrotection  for  all  of  our  citi- 
zens. 

I  think  this  bill  is  a  good  compromise 
bill.  There  is  no  legislation  I  have  run 
into  yet  that  is  perfect.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose this  bill  is,  but  in  the  words  of  the 
dean  of  the  Duke  Law  School : 

H.R.  7824  is  not  a  perfect  bill  but  it  is  a 
reasonable  compromise  of  competing  views. 
It  refiects  the  dominant  theme  that  Legal 
Services  should  be  out  of  politics  and  that 
lawyers  representing  poor  people  should  be- 
have in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  law- 
yer jepresentlng  a  client. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  support  this 
bill  and  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PREYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend  for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  would  agree  with 
me.  although  he  is  supporting  this  meas- 
ure, that  this  is  not  the  only  possible 
approach  to  any  legal  aid  for  the  poor. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  methods 
which  might  be  used  which  would  give 
the  man  the  money  and  let  him  choose 
a  lawyer. 

Mr.  PREYER.  There  are  other  ap- 
proaches. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
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consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  champion- 
ing the  rights  of  America's  underprivil- 
eged is  the  exclusive  province  of  neither 
conservatives  not  liberals.  It  is  both 
morally  right  and  constitutionally  cor- 
rect. This  is  why  over  the  last  7  years, 
the  neighborhood  legal  service  program 
is  evidence  that  we  guarantee  the  right 
to  legal  representation  to  those  Ameri- 
cans who  cannot  pay  the  costs  of  their 
day  in  court. 

Today's  legislation,  H.R.  7824,  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act,  would 
assure  the  continuation  of  a  strong,  inde- 
pendent legal  services  program  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  low-income  Ameri- 
cans. I  am  impressed  by  the  broad-based 
support  for  this  program.  This  support 
comes  from  religious  organizations, 
newspapers,  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, and  most  importantly  from  low- 
income  citizens. 

I  include  in  the  Record  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Robert  Stokes,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  an  editorial  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette  describing  Mr. 
Stokes'  activities  as  president  of  the  local 
neighborhood  legal  services.  Mr.  Stokes 
is  a  distinguished  attorney,  described  by 
the  Post-Gazette  as  a  conservative.  But 
there  is  no  question  where  he  stands  in 
championing  the  rights  of  the  Indigent 
through  continuation  of  community  legal 
services.  What  follows  is  the  text  of  Mr. 
Stokes'  letter  and  the  editorial: 

Clarton,  Pa.,  Fehruary  26, 1973. 

Aa  you  will  recall,  I  have  for  several  years 
served  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Neighborhood  Legal  Services  program  of  Alle- 
gheny County  and  for  the  past  two  years 
have  been  Its  president.  I  believe  it  Is  very 
important  that  all  of  our  citizens  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  have  their  rights  recog- 
nized and  that  the  Legal  Services  programs 
have  effectively  provided  this  opportunity 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  poor  people. 

The  Allegheny  County  Legal  Services  pro- 
gram of  thirty  full-time  staff  attorneys  Is 
not  nearly  large  enoguh  to  meet  the  basic 
needs  for  legal  services  of  the  County's  low- 
income  residents.  Yet  It  appears  that  the 
program  Is  In  grave  danger  of  being  forced  to 
curtail.  If  not  terminate,  its  operations  be- 
cause of  cut  backs  in  funding. 

Approximately  &0<^c  of  the  program's  fund- 
ing comes  from  OEO.  The  President  has  pro- 
posed that  this  funding  continue  through  a 
public  legal  services  corporation  which  he 
win  ask  Congress  to  create.  Prom  our  past 
conversations,  I  itnow  that  you  strongly  sup- 
port the  creation  of  a  legal  services  corpo- 
ration which  will  insure  the  Independence 
of  legal  services  attorneys  from  political  In- 
fluence and  permit  full  representation  of  the 
Interests  of  the  poor.  It  is  Important  that 
such  legislation  be  enacted  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible because  uncertainties  as  to  the  future 
of  the  Legal  Services  iM«gram  wlU  result  In 
the  more  experienced  attorneys  going  else- 
where. 

Our  most  Immediate  problem,  however — 
and  the  reason  for  this  letter — Is  to  request 
your  help  In  securing  the  modification  of 
proposed  regulations  of  HEW  that  wUI  drasti- 
cally affect  the  Legal  Services  programs  of 
Pennsylvania,  Including  our  Allegheny 
County  program.  For  the  remaining  40%  of 
our  funding  we  are  dependent  on  a  75% 
match  provided  by  H£W  Title  IV  Social  Serv- 
ice funds.  These  funds  are  provided  under 
HEW  regulations  which  presently  list  legal 


services  as  an  optional  social  service  which 
the  State  may  provide.  The  proposed  regula- 
tions (approved  2/13/73  and  contained  at  p. 
4608.  P.R.  Vol.  38,  No.  32,  2/16/73)  no  longer 
list  legal  services  as  an  optional  social  serv- 
ice for  which  Title  IV  funds  may  be  used. 

It  Is  essential  to  our  Allegheny  County  legal 
services  program  (as  well  as  most  Legal  Serv- 
ices programs  In  Pennsylvania)  that  this 
proposed  regulation  does  not  take  effect.  We 
are  hopeful  that  the  regtulation  will  be 
amended  to  again  list  legal  services  as  an 
optional  social  service  which  the  State  may 
provide  to  all  persons  on  welfare,  including 
AFDC  recipients.  Alternatively,  we  request 
that  general  language  be  added  to  the  regu- 
lations which  would  permit  the  State  to  use 
social  services  funds  for  any  type  of  social 
services  provided  In  the  past.  And  as  a  last 
resort  we  ask  that  the  regulation  contain  a 
grandfather  clause  protecting  those  Legal 
Services  programs  which  are  now  using  Title 
IV  funds. 

I  can  see  no  reason  to  exclude  legal  serv- 
ices as  an  optional  social  service.  Its  excliislon 
will  not  result  in  the  substantial  savings  of 
Federal  funds  because  presently  only  four 
states  (Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Georgia  and 
Montana)  receive  Title  IV  funds  for  legal 
services  and  the  total  contribution  by  HEW 
for  legal  services  Is  less  than  five  million  dol- 
lars per  year.  Also  since  legal  services  is  an 
optional  service,  these  funds  are  used  only  In 
those  States  which  favor  the  expansion  of 
legal  services  programs.  In  keeping  with  the 
Administration's  philosophy  that  the  States 
should  be  given  more  opportunity  to  decide 
how  Federal  funds  are  to  be  spent,  the  pro- 
posed regulations  should  be  modified  to  give 
the  States  the  opportunity  to  use  social  serv- 
ices funds  for  legal  services. 

I  will  appreciate  your  help  In  this  matter. 
Incidentially,  I  am  enclosing  a  very  favorable 
editorial  which  appeared  In  the  February  21st 
issue  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  in  sup- 
port of  legal  services. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  F.  Stokes. 

The  Assault  on  Legal  Services 

Among  the  prime  casualties  of  President 
Nixon's  plan  to  dismantle  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  apparently  would  be  the 
controversial  Legal  Services  program.  Poverty 
lawyers  In  300  communities  throughout  the 
nation  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  zeal  and  championing  the  rights  of  the 
Indigent  and  pressing  for  essential  law 
reform. 

Opponents  of  the  Legal  Services  program 
contend  that  litigation  In  behalf  of  minority 
groups  which  hampers  the  functions  of 
elected  officials  Is  undemocratic  in  that  it 
contravenes  the  will  of  the  majority.  Moet 
galling  to  enemies  of  the  federal  legal  services 
program  has  been  Its  success  In  challenging 
rulings  of  federal,  state  and  local  agencies 
which  deprive  the  uninformed  poor  of  basic 
rights. 

President  Nixon  has  assured  supporters  of 
the  Legal  Services  program  that  he  will 
shortly  offer  legislation  calling  for  creation 
of  a  public  corporation  designed  to  carry 
on  the  functions  of  the  agency  without  polit- 
ical Interference.  Believers  In  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices program  would  be  less  apprehensive  If 
the  President  had  not  appointed  a  sworn 
enemy  of  the  Legal  Services  program  to  pre- 
side over  the  summary  liquidation  of  the 
OEO. 

Howard  J.  Phillips,  acting  director  of  the 
OEO,  has  expressed  his  distaste  for  the  wide- 
ranging  activities  of  the  nation's  2,500  pov- 
erty lawyers:  "I  think  Legal  Service  is  rotten 
and  it  will  be  destroyed." 

In  Allegheny  County,  Robert  P.  Stokes, 
president  of  the  local  Neighborhood  Legal 
Services,  has  revealed  his  determination  to 
fight  dissolution  of  the  legal  services  pro- 


gram. Mr.  Stokes,  Republican  candidate  for 
County  Commissioner  In  1971,  Is  especially 
disturbed  at  rumors  that  the  government 
may  forbid  local  legal  services  agencies  to 
use  donated  money  as  the  local  match  for 
federal  funds.  The  conservative  Mr.  Stokes, 
who  regards  the  program  as  a  means  of  draw- 
ing the  disadvantaged  back  Into  the  main- 
stream, remains  skeptical  that  It  can  be  re- 
constituted as  an  effective  force  once  the 
OEO  has  been  dissolved. 

Not  only  is  the  right  of  the  poorest  citizen 
to  contest  an  unjust  governmental  or  busi- 
ness action  a  democratic  safeguard,  but  the 
opportunity  for  legal  redress  is  an  Indis- 
pensable safety  valve  for  social  discontent. 
A  democratic  means  for  the  orderly  expres- 
sion of  protest  must  not  be  casually  dis- 
carded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  legal  services  with  indi- 
viduals and  groups,  not  only  in  my  dis- 
trict and  around  southwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  all  across  the  State  as  well. 
In  May,  I  outlined  the  need  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  legal  services  in  an  address 
to  the  Philadelphia  Young  Lawyers  As- 
sociation. I  was  most  gratified  to  find 
their  strong  support  for  this  program  de- 
signed to  guarantee  all  citizens  equality 
before  the  law. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  man  re- 
sponsible for  the  last  5  months  for  ad- 
ministering legal  services  does  not  share 
this  strong  commitment  to  the  legal 
services  program.  I  offer  here  a  quote 
attributed  to  Mr.  Howard  Phillips,  Act- 
ing Directoi-  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity: 

Every  country  needs  its  Gate.  Well,  I'm 
going  to  be  this  country's  Cato.  Cato  de- 
stroyed Carthage  because  it  was  rotten.  I 
think  legal  services  Is  rotten,  and  It  will  be 
destroyed. 

Apparently,  Mr.  Phillips  has  misun- 
derstood the  marching-  orders  of  his 
Commander  in  Chief.  When  President 
Nixon  announced  his  new  domestic  pol- 
icy, he  explained: 

We  must  stop  squandering  our  resources 
on  programs  that  have  failed.  .  .  .  We  must 
concentrate  on  programs  that  wUl  work. 

I  support  the  President's  policy  and  I 
support  the  national  legal  services  pro- 
gram, because  it  has  worked.  It  is  a  prov- 
en success  by  whatever  yardstick  we  use 
to  measure  it. 

At  its  inception  7  years  ago,  its  goal 
was  bold  and  ambitious.  The  program's 
primary  objective  has  been  and  remains 
equal  access  to  justice  for  all  Americans. 

Every  lawyer  knows  that  in  the  com- 
plicated judicial  and  administrative  sys- 
tem of  America  not  having  a  lawyer 
means  the  lack  of  the  use,  protection, 
or  advantage  of  the  law  and.  Indeed, 
often  the  victimization  by  others'  use 
of  the  law.  Tlie  volume  of  cases  Involving 
poor  people  in  administrative  agencies 
and  in  the  courts,  such  as  welfare  depart- 
ments, landlord/tenant  courts  and  fam- 
ily courts,  is  of  immense  proportions.  Yet. 
it  has  often  been  noted  that  very  few  of 
these  people  have  the  aid  of  lawyers. 

Legal  aid,  for  many  years,  valiantly 
tried  to  correct  this  deficiency,  but  legal 
aid  lawyers  generally  become  involved 
only  after  an  individual  is  sued  and  the 
case  is  already  in  the  courthouse.  In 
order  to  extend  legal  services  to  the  poor 
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and  in  order  to  prevent  representation 
from  occurring  only  after  a  person  has 
been  sued  the  Idea  evolved  of  locating 
law  offices  in  neighborhoods  to  bring 
lawyers  to  the  poor,  rather  than  the  poor 
having  to  seek  legal  assistance  only  after 
being  sued. 

The  neighborhood  law  office  has  de- 
veloped several  functions  over  the  past 
several  years.  The  first  is  that  of  com- 
plete representation  of  a  client.  Just  as 
a  business  or  an  individual  will  obtain 
a  lawyer  for  a  full  range  of  his  problems; 
that  is,  wills,  taxes,  estate  planning,  con- 
tracts, and  so  forth,  so,  too,  should  a  low- 
income  person  have  the  advantage  of  ob- 
taining a  lawyer  who  would  represent 
him  in  every  facet  of  his  legal  problems. 
Those  in  poverty  have,  perhaps,  an  even 
greater  need  for  total  representation 
since  their  social,  economic,  and  legal 
problems  may  be  tightly  interrelated. 
Providing  a  lawyer  in  the  neighborhood 
for  low-income  people  enables  the  cut- 
ting of  the  Gordian  knot  of  legal  entan- 
glement and  the  solution  of  the  entire 
range  of  the  client's  legal  problems. 

Another  fimctlon  of  legal  services  is 
what  could  be  termed  "preventive  law." 
A  good  lawyer's  task  is  often  to  avoid 
going  to  court,  rather  than  participat- 
ing in  litigation.  But  only  if  poor  peo- 
ple come  to  lawyers  at  the  beginning  of 
their  disputes  with  schools,  social  secu- 
rity, welfare  department,  landlords,  and 
commercial  establishments,  and  so  forth, 
will  a  lawyer  have  the  chance  to  settle 
the  matter  quickly,  equitably,  and  with- 
out courtroom  involvement. 

Moreover,  when  a  lawyer  is  in  the 
neighborhood  and  is  able  to  meet  with 
concerned  citizens,  he  csm  warn  them  of 
the  pitfalls  which  may  occur  in  purchas- 
ing products,  in  renting  housing,  or  in 
dealing  with  administrative  agencies. 
And,  of  course,  when  a  person  can  read- 
ily turn  to  an  attorney,  he  can  seek  ad- 
vice as  to  whether  to  sign  a  particular 
legal  document. 

Another  purpose  of  legal  services  is 
the  recognition  that  poor  people  deal 
with  many  public  institutions  which 
from  time-to-time  may  operate  without 
regard  for  citizens'  legal  rights.  Thus, 
school  expulsions  and  disciplinary  pro- 
ceedings, welfare  terminations  suid  cut- 
backs, social  agencies'  refusal  to  accept 
applications,  disputes  with  foster  homes, 
problems  with  social  security,  medicare, 
medicaid,  railroad  retirement,  unem- 
ployment insurance,  veterans'  benefits — 
all  are  areas  where  unrepresented  peo- 
ple are  too  often  at  the  mercy  of  ad- 
ministrative agencies.  Sometimes  these 
agencies,  usually  with  no  ill-intent,  act 
capriciously  in  denying  or  reducing  ben- 
efits, or  in  refusing  to  afford  those  with 
grievances  anything  approaching  due 
process  of  law.  In  such  cases  the  legal 
services  attorney  has  been  there  to  rep- 
resent the  poor,  and  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  those  attorneys  have  served 
their  clients  well. 

And  ultimately,  the  purpose  of  neigh- 
borhood legal  services  is  to  demonstrate 
to  low-income  citizens  how  to  cope  with 
our  system  of  justice,  and  how  to  use 
that  system  to  help  extricate  themselves 
from  poverty. 


As  Federal  programs  go,  legal  service 
has  been  comparatively  small,  both  in 
budget  and  personnel.  But  it  has  made 
the  most  of  its  limited  resources.  Through 
850  storefront  offices  from  Philadelphia 
to  Micronesia,  legal  service  attorneys  rep- 
resent some  1.2  million  disadvantaged 
persons.  On  the  average  95  percent  of 
their  caseload  is  devoted  to  the  daily 
problems  of  individual  clients  in  the 
area  of  employment,  education,  health, 
civil  rights,  family  relations,  and  con- 
sumer protection.  But  besides  attending 
to  the  daily  needs  of  its  clients,  the  Fed- 
eral legal  services  program  has  won  a 
number  of  important  landmark  cases 
with  broad  impact. 

Quite  predictably,  the  vigorous  repre- 
sentation of  indigent  clients  has  inter- 
fered with  the  progress  of  the  powerful. 
The  reaction  of  the  vested  interests  long 
accustomed  to  dealing  with  the  poor  on 
their  own  terms  has  been  equally  pre- 
dictable. In  America,  where  a  federtdly 
financed  program  interferes  with  power- 
ful people  and  powerful  groups,  the  re- 
percussions soon  resound  in  the  halls  of 
Government.  From  the  very  beginning, 
reaction  to  the  legal  services  program 
came  swiftly  in  a  series  of  political  moves 
to  restrict  and  redirect  the  program.  The 
battle  to  maintain  independence  from 
political  pressure  has  been  continuous. 

Critics  typically  combine  an  attack  on 
the  imderlying  philosophy  of  the  pro- 
gram with  vague  accusations  of  mis- 
conduct, excessive  professional  zeal,  and 
misplaced  priorities  on  the  part  of  legal 
service  attorneys  throughout  the 
country. 

Criticism  centers  in  five  principle 
areas: 

First,  critics  claim  that  a  dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  resources  are  spent  on 
what  is  loosely  termed  "law  reform"  or 
efforts  to  change  the  law  on  behalf  of  one 
social  class — the  poor. 

Second,  program  attorneys  have  been 
characterized  as  "ideological  vigilantees" 
who  "exploit"  clients  to  launch  sweeping 
law  reform  actions,  where  the  individual 
may  be  better  served  by  a  more  limited 
solution  to  his  problem  within  existing 
law. 

Third,  suits  against  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies  have  angered  many  Gov- 
ernment officlEds.  It  is  unclear  whether 
their  objections  are  based  on  the  notion 
that  their  activities  are  above  the  law, 
a  belief  that  federally  financed  suits 
against  State  and  local  governments  af- 
front the  principles  of  federalism,  or  an 
understandable  distain  for  being  on  the 
losing  end  of  lawsuits. 

Fourth,  objections  have  been  directed 
at  group  representation  and  class  action 
suits  on  behalf  of  large  numbers  of 
clients  similarly  affected  by  unlawful  or 
discriminatory  practices. 

Fifth,  critics  contend  that  legal  service 
attorneys  have  routinely  engaged  in  ac- 
tivities beyond  the  program's  congres- 
sional mandate,  and  the  attorney-client 
relationship.  They  claim  the  program 
serves  the  voluntary  poor,  that  resources 
have  been  squandered  on  "middle-class 
dropouts"  in  esoteric  legal  matters  while 
"a  destitute  mother  of  five  cannot  get 
legal  help  with  an  eviction  notice.  T^.ey 


charge  that  attorneys  regularly  engage  in 
partisan  politics,  protests,  and  peace 
demonstrations. 

In  most  cases  such  charges  are  imdoc- 
umcnted  when  made  and  remain  unsub- 
stantiated after  further  investigation. 
The  isolated  examples  of  impropriety 
that  have  been  properly  identified,  re- 
flect the  individual  poor  judgment  of  a 
small  number  of  the  nearly  5,000  at- 
torneys who  have  served  in  the  program. 
They  do  not  support  a  broad  indictment 
of  the  national  prorgam  in  general  or  any 
local  project  in  particular. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  the  in- 
nuendo and  rebuttal  that  has  plagued 
legal  services  is  the  experience  of  the 
California  rural  legal  assistance  project — 
CRLA.  The  program's  impressive  record 
of  legal  victories  against  numerous  State 
and  local  agencies  on  behalf  of  large 
poverty  groups  made  it  a  likely  target 
for  political  attack.  The  director  of  the 
California  State  poverty  program,  Lewis 
K.  Uhler,  issued  a  283 -page  report,  pur- 
portedly based  on  extensive  Investigation 
and  several  thousand  pages  of  supporting 
documents,  urging  Washington  to  def  und 
CRLA.  Soimding  themes  echoed  by  legal 
service  critics  today,  it  accused  CRLA  at- 
torneys of  "a  blatant  indifference  to  the 
needs  of  the  poor — and — a  disposition  to 
use  their  clients  as  ammunition  in  their 
efforts  to  wage  ideological  warfare." 
OEO's  ultimate  response  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  factfinding  commission 
to  investigate  the  charges,  composed  of 
three  distinguished  State  Supreme  Court 
justices:  retired  Chief  Justice  Robert 
Williamson  of  Maine,  Justice  Robert  B. 
Lee  of  Colorado,  and  retired  Chief  Jus- 
tice George  R.  Currie  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Commission  held  hearings 
throughout  California.  It  heard  the  testi- 
mony of  165  witnesses,  several  more  than 
once.  It  considered  not  only  the  specific 
accusations*  of  the  Uhler  report,  which 
numbered  more  than  120,  but  additional 
charges  and  complaints  that  were  pre- 
sented during  the  course  of  the  hearing. 
The  transcript  of  the  proceedings  is  in 
excess  of  5,000  pages. 

While  the  California  experience  alone 
cannot  refute  the  broad  attacks  on  the 
national  program,  it  does  provide  a  useful 
basis  for  testing  the  credibility  of  current 
charges.  First,  the  Uhler  accusations 
against  CRLA  were  similar,  both  in  tone 
and  content,  to  the  charges  now  leveled 
at  the  entire  national  legal  services  pro- 
gram. Second,  the  charges  against  CRLA 
appeared — on  their  face,  at  least — to  be 
the  most  serious  and  the  most  thoroughly 
researched  and  documented  of  any  In  the 
7-year  history  of  the  program.  Third, 
each  of  those  charges — and,  indeed,  the 
entire  CRLA  program — was  reviewed  in 
fair,  open,  and  comprehensive  proceed- 
ings by  an  independent  commission  of 
jurists,  whose  impartiality  and  eminence 
gives  particular  credence  to  their 
findings. 

The  Commission's  findings,  set  forth  in 
a  400 -page  report  bluntly  disposed  the 
charges  against  the  program : 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  com- 
plaints contained  In  the  Uhler  Report  and 
the  evidence  adduced  thereon  do  not,  either 
taken  separately  or  as  a  whole,  furnish  any 
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Justification  whatsoever  for  any  finding  cf 
Improper  activities  by  CRLA.  .  .  . 

From  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses,  the 
exhibits  received  in  evidence  and  the  Com- 
mission's evaluation  of  the  documents  sub- 
mitted In  support  of  the  charges  In  the 
[Uhler  report],  the  Commission  finds  that 
the  charges  were  totally  Irresponsible  and 
without  foundation.* 

The  Commission  concluded  with  the 
finding  that — 

CRLA  has  been  discharging  its  duty  to  pro- 
vide legal  assistance  to  the  poor  ...  in  a 
highly  competent,  efficient,  and  exemplary 
manner.  For  that  reason,  it  recommended 
that  CJR.L.A.  l)e  "continued  and  refunded".' 

To  the  specific  charge  that  CRLA 
squandered  its  resources  on  "ideological 
ambulance  chasing"  the  Commission 
concluded : 

The  overwhelming  bulk  of  CJlIi-A.'s  work 
Is  handling  the  routine  problems  of  the 
poMT,  known  In  the  parlance  of  legal  assist- 
ance attorneys  as  "service"  cases. 

The  report  said : 

In  fiscal  year  1968-69,  CRLA  handled  15,423 
separate  legal  matters,  a  yearly  average  of 
429  problems  per  attorney.  .  .  . 

The  substantial  portion  of  these  matters 
did  not  involve  litigation.  Indeed,  in  1969-70, 
only  8%  of  the  9,705  cases  closed  by  CRLA 
attorneys  Involved  a  court  proceeding,  and 
only  13%  an  administrative  hearing.  .  .  . 

As  would  be  expected,  the  routine  matters 
comprise  a  large  percentage  of  the  matters 
handled,  95-98%  of  the  total  number.  Al- 
though no  exact  records  are  available  as  to 
the  amount  of  time  spent  on  the  service 
cases,  as  opposed  to  impact  cases,  the  direc- 
tor's estimate  of  80%  Is  reasonable.* 

To  the  charge  that  CRLA  was  unre- 
sponsive to  the  demands  of  their  clients, 
the  investigation  showed  that  rural 
farmworkers  and  others  the  program 
served  supported  Its  priorities.  These 
groups  consistently  have  urged  that  the 
lawyers  give  greater  priority  to  cases  In 
the  areas  of  emplojnnent  rights,  educa- 
tion, civil  rights,  housing,  welfare,  and 
consumer  problems,  and  less  to  tradi- 
tional service  cases,  such  as  domestic 
relations  and  bankruptcy.  As  against  a 
massive  showing  of  clients'  support  for 
CRLA's  innovative  suits,  there  was 
hardly  a  word  of  criticism.  It  was  Uiose 
against  whom  the  litigation  was  directed 
who  most  strongly  questioned  the 
litigation.* 

Victory  for  legal  services  in  California 
had  its  price.  Much  time,  energy  and 
Federal  tax  dollars  was  spent  investi- 
gating unfounded  and  politically  mo- 
tivated charges.  Pending  accusations 
sapped  the  morale  of  the  project.  The 
energy  and  resources  used  in  the  pro- 
gram's defense  were  not  available  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  poor  with  cus- 
tomary vigor. 

If  the  Federal  coffers  and  the  needs  of 
the  poor  would  permit,  I  believe  a 
thorough  factfinding  investigation  of 
each  legal  service  project  would  exoner- 
ate the  program  nationally  as  the  Wil- 
liamson Commission  has  done  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  this  is  not  possible.  Clearly, 
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a  better  way  must  be  foimd  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  this  valuable  program, 
a  way  that  will  assure  equality  of  repre- 
sentation for  the  poor.  I  believe  this  legis- 
lation, H.R.  7824,  assures  that  the  legal 
rights  of  low-income  Americans  will  be 
the  only  concern  of  those  attorneys 
serving  in  the  legal  services  program. 

I  support  the  independence  and  in- 
tegrity of  a  legal  service  corporation.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  support  them  as 
well. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  nitnois  (Mr. 
McClory)  . 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
committee  bill. 

I  would  like  to  attest  to  the  success- 
ful legal  aid  services  that  have  been  pro- 
vided under  existing  law  In  my  congres- 
sional district.  The  lawyers  of  the  Lake 
County  and  the  Lake  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation have  indicated  their  strong  sup- 
port for  the  committee  bill  in  the  form 
In  which  it  is  presented  here  on  the  floor. 
I  shall  point  out  also  that  both  the  Illi- 
nois State  Bar  Association  by  a  formal 
resolution,  and  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation favor  enactment  of  this  bill  (H Jl. 
7824).  These  organizations  represent 
most  of  the  lawyers  whose  views  are  of 
such  significance  on  this  issue.  I  intend 
to  support  their  position — and  to  give  my 
support  to  the  principle  of  legal  services 
for  the  poor.  This  is  our  best  hope  of 
moving  forward  toward  the  goal  of  equal 
justice  under  law. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hxtbbr). 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
been  hearing  today  the  position  that  If 
we  do  not  support  this  bill,  we  are  op- 
posed to  the  poor.  Nothing,  I  am  sure, 
could  be  further  from  the  truth,  even  in 
the  minds  of  those  or  us  who  are  opposed 
to  this  piece  of  legislation.  Why  not  also 
be  accused  of  being  against  motherhood 
and  the  flag? 

However,  I  fear  we  have  almost  done 
away  with  motherhood  and  the  flag.  The 
Supreme  Court  took  care  of  motherhood 
in  abortion,  and  the  flag  has  been  abused 
so  much  in  the  last  10  years,  it  is  hard 
to  recognize  it.  We  are  told  this  bill  is  a 
compromise  between  the  committee's 
bin  and  the  administrations  bill.  How- 
ever, this  compromise  Is  being  put  upon 
the  basis  of  whether  we  want  to  be  shot 
or  hung.  Some  of  us  do  not  particularly 
want  to  be  in  either  one  of  these  posi- 
tions, so  I  have  to  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  bill. 

I  do  not  see  the  adequate  safeguards 
In  this  measure  which  are  needed  to  in- 
sure legal  services  are  not  going  to  be 
asked  to  advocate  political  causes. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
from  the  great  State  of  Michigan,  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  mecropolitan  areas, 
that  it  was  brought  to  our  attention  that 
the  Harvard  Center  for  Law  Education 
has  been  the  guiding  brains  behind  the 
civil  suit  in  Detroit  which  calls  for  busing 
in  the  city  and  across  district  lines.  This 
center  at  Harvard  was  the  recipient  of  a 


$500,000  grant  from  the  legal  services. 
Now.  if  the  legal  services  are  going  to  fi- 
nance the  legal  services  behind  a  busing 
campaign  forcing  the  busing  of  children, 
why  do  we  not  talk  about  that  as  one  of 
the  necessary  reasons  for  supporting 
legal  services? 

Where  do  the  poor  have  anything  to 
do  with  this?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
poor  are  pretty  much  opposed  to  being 
bused.  The  latest  survey  I  have  seen 
shows  80  percent  of  the  people  are  op- 
posed to  busing.  I  wonder  If  this  80  per- 
cent would  like  to  see  their  tax  dollars 
being  channeled  into  putting  their  kids 
on  buses  for  busing  across  district  lines? 
We  do  not  talk  about  that.  We  say  that 
the  only  thing  we  know  about  these 
abuses  is  that  they  are  2,000  or  3,000 
miles  away.  They  are  not.  They  are  in 
our  own  backyards. 

Mr.  MTZKT.T..  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBER.  I  do  not  have  the  time 
to  yield  now.  I  will  yield  if  I  have  the 
time. 

I  would  say  that  the  citizens  would 
rise  up  in  wrath  if  they  knew  how  their 
funds  are  being  spent  on  some  of  these 
abuses.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
are  sitting  here  today,  because  they  re- 
versed their  positions  on  the  busing  is- 
sue. I  am  here,  because  I  took  a  strong 
position  against  forced  busing. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  we  looked  at 
the  total  involvement  here  with  the  legal 
services.  If  it  just  dealt  with  helping  the 
poor,  I  cannot  see  where  there  would  be 
any  opposition,  but  these  abuses  have 
crept  in,  which  are  really  the  problem. 

We  talk  about  Mr.  PhUlips,  this  great 
ogre.  If  he  was  such  a  great  ogre,  why 
was  he  not  called  before  the  committee 
and  given  a  chance  to  tell  his  story? 

I,  as  a  freshman  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, would  have  liked  to  hear  him 
and  see  if  he  was  lying  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  only 
have  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wiU 
yield  the  gentleman  additional  time. 

I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

The  point  has  been  raised  that  Mr. 
Phillips  was  not  called  to  testify  before 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  HUBER.  I  said  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Phillips,  I  am 
confident,  would  have  been  most  willing 
to  have  been  heard  by  the  full  commit- 
tee and  had  every  opportunity.  He  was 
called  and  did  testify  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. He  has  a  standing  Invitation  to 
testify  before  the  committee,  and  cer- 
tainly had  every  opportunity  in  all  the 
hearings  in  which  we  have  heard  testi- 
mony. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  the 
Members  to  be  given  the  idea  that  we 
did  not  wish  to  hear  all  sides  of  the 
question.  The  subcommittee  certainly 
made  every  deliberate  effort  to  have  Mr. 
Phillips  come  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
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not  argue  with  that,  or  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, but  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
I  only  sat  on  the  full  committee  zwt  on 
the  subcommittee.  I  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  Mr.  Phillips.  I 
have  heard  him  accused  repeatedly  today, 
and  I  would  have  liked  to  have  heard 
from  him  these  many  cases  of  abuse. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Caiifomia  yield  addi- 
tional time  to  me? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  stUl  has  part  of  a 

minute^ 

Mr.  HUBER.  I  believe  I  would,  like  to 
get  on  with  my  Inspired  discussion. 
May  I  have  my   1  minute  which  I 

yielded?   

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Has  the  minute  been 
consumed? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  consumed  4  minutes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  beUeve  the  gentle- 
man has  consumed  the  minute  which  I 
yielded  to  him. 

Mr.    STEIGER    of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 

Chairman,  I  yield   10  minutes  to  the 

gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quis). 

Mr.  IflZELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ^ly.KiTi.  I  thank  tiie  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  for  shielding. 

Certainly  I  want  to  commend  my  col- 
league for  calling  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  litigation  that  OEO  financed, 
calling  for  busing  in  Detroit.  I  assure 
the  gentleman  that  I  have  an  amend- 
ment which  will  insure  that  this  type  of 
litigation  will  not  be  financed  by  the  tax- 
payers In  the  future.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man will  support  my  amendment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  rhairmnn,  vOl 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Caiifomia. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  that  we  can  clear 
this  up  once  and  for  an,  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  In  the  well  to  com- 
ment on  the  subject  of  hearings.  My  un- 
derstanding is  that  Mr.  Phillips  was 
heard  by  the  subcommittee,  and  there 
were  general  hearings  on  the  subject  of 
OEO  and  so  forth,  but  this  specific  legis- 
lation, as  I  imderstand  it,  did  not  have 
full  hearings  this  year.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  QUIE.  This  specific  legislation  did 
not  have  hearings  this  year. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Is  that  not  reaUy 
the  complaint  many  people  have  levied 
about  this  whole  situation,  that  even 
those  who  advocate  it  admit  It  is  hlgtily 
complicated  legislation  and  yet  specific 
hearings  this  year  were  not  held  on  this 
bill  which  is  before  us  today.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  clarifying  that,  because  the  im- 
plication has  been  that  there  have  been 
vast  hearings  on  the  subject  of  this  spe- 
cific legislation.  Though  there  were  hear- 
ings on  the  general  subject  of  OEO,  on 
which  there  have  been  extensive  hear- 
ings, there  have  not  been  extensive  bear- 
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ings  on  this  specific  legislation,  and  I 
believe  we  should  understand  that. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  In  line  with  what  has 
been  said  by  our  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  should  like  to  bring  out  the 
point  I  tried  to  make  a  moment  ago.  that 
one  cannot  equate  tliis  legislation  or  even 
the  approach  by  way  of  the  Legal  Cor- 
poration with  concern  for  legal  services 
to  the  poor.  There  is  revenue  sharing. 
There  is  judicare.  There  is  contracting 
of  lawsuits.  There  are  many  proposals 
for  providing  funds  and  allowing  the 
client  to  choose  the  attorney. 

Had  there  been  hearings  on  this  leg- 
islation those  avenues  might  have  been 
explored  and  we  might  have  some  such 
alternative  presented  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
very  definitely  has  a  connection  with  our 
concern  for  the  poor  and  giving  legal 
services  to  them. 

I  do  not  know  if  revenue  sharing  or 
something  like  that  would  have  come  out 
of  the  hearings.  I  have  had  no  one 
present  a  formal  proposal  to  me  on  that 
at  all.  as  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee. 

I  feel  that  since  the  administration 
sent  up  a  Legal  Services  Corporation 
proposal  the  committee  tried  to  deal  with 
the  administration  bill  and  not  go  on  to 
something  like  revenue  sharing.  There 
was  no  member  of  the  committee  who 
suggested  or  recommended  going  to  that 
approach. 

It  is  my  understanding  from  the  com- 
mittee that  in  the  last  Congress  a  Legal 
Services  Corporation  was  up  and  there 
were  extensive  hearings  at  that  time.  We 
finally  came  up  with  a  bill  as  a  part  of  a 
package  that  was  vetoed. 

This  year,  as  stated  before,  Howard 
Phillips  was  up  before  the  committee 
and  did  testify.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Caiifomia  pointed  out,  that  was  prior  to 
this  legislation  being  sent  up  by  the  ad- 
ministration, and  there  were  no  hearings 
after  the  legislation  was  sent  up,  which 
was  the  point  of  the  gentleman  from 
California- 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  yielding.  I  suggest  that 
what  we  are  doing  is  trying  to  split  hairs 
here. 

This  bill  per  se  was  not  heard  in  spe- 
cific hearings,  but  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion and  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton introduced  legislation  on  which  hear- 
ings were  held.  Frankly,  those  bills  are 
not  substantively  that  different  from  the 
bill  now  before  us. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  House  ought 
to  be  sure  that  when  we  get  into  that 
kind  of  controversy  about  hearings  ver- 
sus nonhearingB  the  subject  of  legal  serv- 
ices has  been  effectively  and  well  heard 
before  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  What  is  reflected  in  the  commit- 


tee report  and  in  the  bill,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  the  product  not  only  of  those  hearings 
across  the  country,  but  also  heariiigs  the 
last  year  and  the  year  before  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Qcix)  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Wh-liam  D.  Ford)  . 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Steigee)  was  a  Member  of  the  sub- 
committee that  during  the  last  Congress 
held  hearings  not  only  on  his  legislation 
and  the  legislation  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Washington,  by  myseli', 
and  others,  but  also  the  administration 
bill  which  was  the  predecessor  of  this 
year's  administration  bill.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  addition  to  the  hearings  that 
were  held  here  in  Washington,  we  held 
field  hearings  where  we  heard  from  62 
witnesses  in  9  fuU  days,  and  we  have 
volumes  of  testimony  in  which  we  ex- 
amined at  great  detail  almost  every  spe- 
cific provision  that  is  now  found  In  this 
bill. 

While  there  may  be  some  difference  in 
specific  words  and  phrases,  there  is  no 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  any 
member  surely  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  about  what  the  Issues 
are  which  are  involved  in  each  of  the 
several  sections  of  what  is  now  referred 
to  as  the  "administration  biU,"  and  what 
we  have  come  on  the  floor  with  repre- 
sents a  lot  of  compromises  between  the 
majority  and  minority  sides,  with  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  of  matters  on  which 
we  had  hearings  going  back  over  several 
years. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we 
have  examined  this  feature  long  enough. 
We  have  it  laid  out  in  front  of  us  now. 
Let  me  get  on  with  my  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  my  feeling  that 
there  needs  to  be  some  modification  to 
HJi.  7824.  I  placed  in  the  Record  on 
Tuesday  certain  amendments  which  I 
propose  to  offer,  so  that  those  appeared 
in  Uie  Record  that  we  saw  yesterday,  on 
page  20344.  I  wanted  the  Members  to  be 
able  to  see  them,  and  I  gave  a  brief  ex- 
planation of  the  amendments.  Those 
amendments,  I  believe,  wiU  bring  this 
bill  into  the  shape  that  will  make  it  more 
acceptable. 

Now.  the  President  has  indicated  his 
support  for  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. He  made  a  statement  on  this  on 
May  11.  1873.  In  respect  to  this  legisla- 
tion. We  are  going  to  be  able  to  take  a 
look  at  it  when  each  of  the  annual  ap- 
propriations comes  about  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  limitations 
and  safegxiards  put  on  this  program,  and 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  debate  this 
year  on  the  limitations  and  safeguai'ds 
put  in  the  legislation. 

Last  Congress,  the  Members  were  so 
concerned  about  the  makeup  of  the 
board  that  we  never  really  got  into  the 
more  important  aspects  of  the  bill  suf- 
ficiently, and  I  am  glad  that  the  makeup 
of  the  board  is  no  longer  controversial 
and  that  we  can  now  really  address  our- 
selves to  the  limitations  on  legal  services 
attorneys. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  my  feeling  that 
there  is  some  similarity  between  the  cor- 
porations and  the  organizations  which 
we  call  "recipient"  in  the  legislation  to 
a  private  law  Arm,  and  just  as  a  private 
law  firm  puts  limitations  on  an  attorney, 
we  are  justified  in  putting  some  limita- 
tions in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  that.  I  believe  that  the  com- 
mittee tried  to  use  its  best  judgment  on 
it.  I,  myself,  come  down  on  a  different 
side  on  the  question,  for  instance,  of 
Legal  Services  attorneys  being  involved 
in  rioting  and  civil  disturbances  and  oth- 
er illegal  activities  in  their  oft-duty  time. 

I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  do  that. 
I  come  down  differently  on  the  question 
of  political  activities  than  the  commit- 
tee approach  did  in  the  off-duty  time 
of  the  Legal  Services  attorneys,  and  I  do 
not  think  they  ought  to  be  involved  in 
the  types  of  political  activities  which  I 
mention  in  my  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  same  thing 
is  true  of  lobbying,  that  we  ought  to 
circumscribe  the  extent  to  which  Legal 
Services  attorneys  can  lobby.  That  is 
different  than  what  is  in  the  commit- 
tee bill. 

I  would  like  also  to  lay  out  more  clearly 
how  they  can  provide  legal  representa- 
tion before  an  executive  agency  of  the 
Federal  and  State  governments,  or  be- 
fore a  local  governmental  entity.  I 
might  say  there  that  the  reason  why 
I  have  used  the  words,  "local  govern- 
ment entity,"  is  that  you  do  not  have 
as  clear  a  demarcation  line  between 
entities  in  the  local  government  as  we 
do  on  the  State  and  Federal  level,  where 
the  legislature  on  both  sides  is  a  sepa- 
rate branch  of  Government.  On  the  lo- 
cal governmental  level,  the  legislative 
bodies  tend  to  be  both  administrative 
and  legislative.  That  is  the  reason  why 
I  wrote  the  amendment  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  also  my  feel- 
ing that  if  we  were  sure  that  everybody 
used  good  judgment,  we  really  would  not 
even  have  to  worry  about  any  limitation 
in  the  bill. 

But  that  has  been  our  problem.  I  tried 
to  work  out  language  to  put  some  control 
over  the  way  the  boards  of  the  local  re- 
cipients were  selected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  foimd  that  It  was 
pretty  difficult  to  do.  Therefore  I  will 
offer  an  amendment  instead  to  have  the 
local  boards  made  up  of  two-thirds  at- 
torneys. That  will  give  us  the  best  chance 
of  good  judgment  being  made  on  the 
part  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  American 
people  want  to  see  that  the  poor  have  the 
same  opportunity  for  legal  assistance  as 
the  nonpoor.  However,  I  do  not  believe 
they  want  to  finance  some  of  the  activ- 
ities the  legal  services  have  been  engaged 
in  in  the  past.  Therefore  some  other 
amendments  will  be  offered  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

As  far  as  organizations  lobbying  before 
legislatures  in  behalf  of  the  poor,  we  con- 
stantly have  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  ADA 
lawyers  and  the  civil  rights  associations 


and  the  NAACP  and  coimtless  others  who 
have  the  interests  of  minority  groups  at 
heart  and  who  can  hire  lawyers  to  make 
representations  before  legislative  bodies. 
To  the  extent  that  legal  services  attor- 
neys are  involved  in  that,  they  are  not 
providing  the  kinds  of  services  we  really 
intend  to  help  the  poor  with  the  problems 
they  might  have,  let  us  say,  of  evictions 
or  that  kind  of  a  problem. 

Mr.  DETVTNE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  The  gentleman  pointed 
out  that  lobbying  was  involved  in  this 
legislation.  It  is  interesting  to  note  I  am 
advised  there  are  some  of  these  legal 
services  attorneys  lurking  in  the  corridors 
of  the  Capitol  now  buttonholing  Mem- 
bers about  this  legislation.  Do  you  know 
whether  they  are  here  from  as  far  as 
California  to  lobby  Members  on  this  leg- 
islation? And  using  public  funds  for  the 
trip? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No.  I  do  not  recognize  them. 
As  far  as  lobbying  is  concerned  before  the 
Congress  or  the  State  legislature,  they 
would  have  to  be  requested  by  the  legisla- 
tive body  or  a  committee  or  Member  of 
Congress  to  come  in  and  testify. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  WILIAM  D.  FORD.  I  assume  that 
Mr.  Filler,  the  director  of  legal  services, 
is  up  here.  He  was  here  on  the  hill  very 
actively  lobbying  and  he  is  presumably 
still  on  the  payroll. 

I  agree  with  you  there  have  been  some 
abuses  in  the  last  2  or  3  days.  A  good  deal 
of  the  personnel  used  there  has  been  to 
promote  a  lot  of  lobbying  activities  over 
here. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  want  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Miimesota 
in  the  well.  Can  a  group  such  as  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  be  com- 
pensated for  legal  work  they  do  for  the 
poor  as  a  unit  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
such  time  as  he  may  use. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
my  major  concerns  about  the  proposed 
termination  of  OEO  has  been  the  im- 
pending loss  of  its  excellent  legal  serv- 
ices program.  It  would  have  meant  that, 
that  courageous  experiment  in  social 
justice  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  And 
so  would  the  storefront  lawyers  for  the 
poor,  who  have  represented  the  indigent 
in  city  slums,  in  old-age  homes,  and  on 
Indian  reservations. 

Now  I  am  hopeful  that  the  present  ef- 
fort to  establish  an  Independent  Legsd 
Services  Corporation  will  insure  the  con- 
tinuation of  needed  legal  assistance  to 
the  disadvantaged  of  our  coimtry. 

In  this  regard,  the  president  of  the  Bos- 
ton Legal  Aid  Society,  Malcolm  Perkins, 
has  called  to  my  attention  certain  re- 
marks of  my  esteemed  colleague  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Bafalis).  These  pertain  to 
H.R.  7824,  the  Legal  Service  Corporaticm 
Act  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  31  on  page  17509. 


Mr.  Bafalis  reported: 

In  Boston,  Mass.,  we  find  the  same  basic 
comparison  with  basically  the  same  results 
There  the  private  Legal  Aid  Society  had 
a  budget  only  20  percent  as  large  as  the 
Government  service,  a  staff  only  25%  as  large 
and  yet  It  managed  to  handle  75  percent  more 
cases.  In  Boston,  many  members  of  the  local 
bar  regrettably  would  agree  with  an  attorney 
from  the  private  Legal  Aid  Society  who  vi»ws 
the  Government  project  as  "a  collection  of 
highly  paid,  indolent  attorneys  who  are  get- 
ting rich  easUy  at  the  taxpayers'  expense, 
while  all  the  needy  must  bring  their  prob- 
lems to  the  hard-working,  low-paid  attor- 
neys of  the  Legal  Aid  Society." 

I  have  been  asked  to  clear  up  any  pos- 
sible inaccuracies  about  the  relationship 
between  the  Boston  Legal  Aid  Society 
and  the  federally  funded  OEO  Boston 
legal  assistance  project.  Mr.  Perkins 
writes  as  follows,  and  I  quote: 

In  fact  the  activities  of  the  legal  aid  society 
and  the  legal  assistance  project  in  Bos-^n 
are  carried  on  under  the  same  corporation 
and  both  work  side-by-side  to  achieve  the 
same  ends. 

The  legal  assistance  project  operates  un- 
der a  separate  special  board  which  includes 
many  directors  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society.  If 
the  legal  assistance  project  should  cease  or 
seriously  curtaU  its  activities,  the  Legal  Aid 
Society  wotild  find  It  Impossible  to  fill  the 
gap.  I  have  made  inquiries  and  feel  siu-e 
that  no  member  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society  staflf 
made  these  untrue  remarks  about  the  legal 
assistance  project. 

Second,  it  is  stated  that  the  Legal  Aid 
Society  with  only  25  percent  as  large  a  staff 
as  the  legal  assistance  project  bandied  75 
percent  more  cases. 

And  Mr.  Perkins  goes  on  to  say  that 
this  fact  is  Incorrect.  He  adds,  and  again 
I  quote: 

Last  year  the  Legal  Aid  Society  bandied 
about  8,000  new  cases  and  the  legal  assist- 
ance project  about  13,000  new  cases.  Besides 
that,  the  figures  for  case  loads  do  not  tell 
the  whole  story  because  the  legal  assistance 
project,  having  the  faculties  and  resources 
to  do  so,  generally  handles  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  protracted  cases  involving  appeals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  letter  attests  to 
the  fact  that  the  Public  Legal  Services 
Operation  in  Boston  is  fulfilling  a  vital 
fimction  in  providing  legal  counsel  and 
advice  to  thousands  In  need  of  it. 

Mr.  Perkins  asserts  that  if  the  public 
legal  assist£ince  project  were  to  cease  or 
curtail  its  activities,  the  private  Legal 
Aid  Society  would  find  it  impossible  to 
fill  the  gap. 

In  addition  to  this  strong  endorsement 
for  a  Legal  Services  Corporation  by  the 
Boston  Legal  Aid  Society,  I  received 
just  a  few  hours  ago  the  following  tele- 
gram from  the  Boston  Bar  Association: 

The  Boston  Bar  Association  reiterates  its 
support  for  a  Legal  Services  Corporation 
which  will  provide  funding  to  enable  the 
Boston  legal  assistance  project  and  other  le- 
geJ  services  programs  in  metropolitan  Boston 
to  provide  full  and  adequate  legal  services 
to  the  poor  on  a  fully  professional  basis  in- 
cluding appropriate  representation  of  the 
Interests  of  clients  in  legislative  matters,  in 
accordance  with  the  code  of  professional  re- 
sponsibility. John  a.  Brooks,  president. 

This  is  persuasive  testimony,  indeed, 
for  the  urgency  and  necessity  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  present  legislation. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
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such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Clat)  . 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  ad- 
dress you  on  the  merits  of  HJl.  7824,  a 
bill  to  establish  an  independent  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  and  to  urge  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  as  reported  out  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Equal  Opportunities 
ftixri  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  The  committee  deserves  high 
commendation  for  the  thoroughness  and 
speed  with  which  it  considered  and 
recommended  this  important  piece  of 
legislation  which  should  insure  the  con- 
tinuation of  quality  legal  seiTioes  for  the 
poor.  Under  the  committee's  bill,  it  is 
clear  that  the  program  will  be  free  from 
political  influence. 

Above  all  else,  this  legislatiou  pro- 
vides for  a  free  legal  services  program  to 
be  administered  by  an  independent  oor- 
poratiou  supported  by  congressional  ap- 
propriations. Tlie  Corporation  is  de- 
signed to  insure  that  legal  services  will 
be  provided  free  from  the  political  pres- 
sures of  State,  local  and  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  that  the  program  will  provide 
high  quality  legal  services  for  the  poor. 
In  connection  with  the  key  factor  of 
program  pohtical  ind^iendenoe,  there 
are  a  few  points  that  must  be  made.  The 
bill  permits  the  Corporation  to  make 
grants  to  State  atxi  local  governments 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  legal  serv- 
ices to  the  poor.  This  discretion  is  meant 
to  be  exercised  only  in  situations  where 
an  area  does  iM>t  have  a  competent  and 
politically  independent  legal  services 
program  that  can  provide  legal  aid  to  the 
poor.  It  is  intended  that  the  (»rporatk>n 
will  not  shift  resources  from  current 
grantees  of  the  legal  services  program 
in  any  substantial  way. 

The  bill  recognizes  the  success  and 
value  of  the  p«igting  legal  services  pro- 
gram and  hopes  to  continue  and  fartlier 
its  goals  in  an  even  better  way.  Wtafcn 
this  bill  is  enacted,  prior  to  the  actual 
estabUshment  and  functioning  of  the 
independent  Corporation,  there  will  be 
a  transition  period  whax  the  Depart- 
ment of  Healtti,  Educatioa,  and  Welfare 
will  administer  the  program.  D\iring  this 
transition  period,  it  is   expected  that 
any  administrative  reguiati(»is  affecting 
the  program  will  conform  to  the  Intent 
of  Congress  xmder  tliis  bill  and  will  not 
in  any  way  operate  the  program  In  a 
imyitmr  tfaat  is  Inconsistent  with  the 
provisiaDs  of  this  bill  and  congressional 
in^j»iitinn«  thereunder.  To  the  extent  a 
lame    duck  Ot&ee  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tonity  administration  promulgates  reg- 
ulations that  seek  to  change  the  pro- 
gram ^rui  that  do  not  conform  to  the 
intent  of  this  bill,  such  regulations  are 
not  to  be  followed  by  HEW  or  the  new 
Corporation. 

There  is  a  provision  in  this  bin,  section 
7(b)(3),  which  requires  somewhat  fur- 
ther elaboration.  This  section  provides 
that  private  law  firms  which  expend  75 
percent  or  more  of  their  resources  and 
time  litigating  issues  in  the  broad  inter- 
ests of  a  majority  of  the  public  or  in  the 
collective  interests  of  the  poor  are  not 
to  be  funded.  This  is  not  meant  to  affect 
current  rectplents  such  as  the  "baA- 
up"  centers  which  provide  both  research 


and  litigation  assistance  in  aid  of  the 
attorneys  and  clients  of  the  legal  serv- 
ices program.  The  provision  is  exclusive- 
ly meant  to  cover  lawyers  and  their 
firms  which  are  private  in  nature — those 
firms  which  earn  more  than  half  their 
uicome  through  retainers  and  fees  from 
cUents.  Unlike  such  private  law  firms, 
the  backup  centers  are  a  vital  part  of 
the  (jrovemment-fundcd  legal  services 
program  and  are  to  be  continued  in  their 
present  form   and  function. 

Several  provisions  in  this  legislation 
relate  to  the  way  in  which  attorneys 
providing  legal  assistance  to  the  poor 
engage  in  representation  of  their  clients. 
It  is  my  understanding,  as  an  example, 
that  there  is  to  be  ix)  interference  with 
the  decision  of  an  attorney  and  his  or 
her  client  in  taking  an  appeal. 

Moreover,  there  are  no  prohibitions  in 
this  legislation  on  the  representation  of 
groups  composed  mainly  of  poor  people. 
While  a  legal  services  attorney  cannot 
organize  a  group,  the  attorney  can  fully 
represent  a  group  of  poor  people  or  an 
organised  group  primarily  comprised  of 
poor.  Such  groups  frequently  help  poor 
people  to  solve  their  own  problems  and, 
therefore,  it  is  Important  that  such 
groups  have  available  to  them  the  full 
range  of  legal  services  contemplated  un- 
der tiiis  biU. 

There  is  also  no  pit^bitaon  on  ad- 
vocacy before  legislative  and  administra- 
tive bodies  on  behalf  of  a  client  or  on 
the  request  of  such  bodies.  In  fact,  it  is 
expected  that  various  legal  aavices 
groups  will  engage  in  such  advocacy  and 
should  be  enabled  to  do  so  in  a  reason- 
able and  economical  fashion.  Thus,  the 
Corporatioa  should  permit  legal  services 
recipients  to  Jointly  have  offices  or  em- 
ployees in  the  locations  where  the  legis- 
latures a™<  administrative  agencies  are 
located. 

IV)  the  extent  the  legislation  places 
saiKtions  against  alleged  imlawful  ac- 
tions of  legal  services  programs  or  their 
attorney,  such  sanctions  shall  not  be  im- 
posed without  strictly  safeguarding  the 
due  iHticess  and  other  constltotlanal 
rights  of  such  programs  and  attorneys. 
FVir  example,  the  legislation  permits 
recipients  to  provide  counsel  to  clients 
engaged  in  boyootts,  strikes,  and  other 
kinds  of  political  activity  as  kng  as  the 
attorney  is  not  persooally  involved  in 
the  activity.  Clearty.  however,  the  attor- 
ney can  provide  legal  representation  to 
the  group  Involved.  If  the  attorney  vio- 
lates the  prohibitian  against  personal 
participatkn  and  disciplinary  action  re- 
sults, prior  to  Xtoe  termination  of  his  em- 
ployment such  an  attorney  is  entitled 
to  a  due  process  hearing. 

In  addition,  If  a  violation  by  an  in- 
dividaal  attorney  is  found,  this  Is  not 
to  be  the  basis  for  taking  away  funds 
from  the  recipient  agency,  his  employer. 
Such  action  would  serve  only  to  harm 
nmnerous  poor  people  re«ruirtog  the  legal 
services  of  the  recipient. 

Smilarty,  the  btll  provktes  for  the  ex- 
istence <a  State  advisoty  ooancils  which 
are  created  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fittng 
oompiataitB  with  the  (Torporatkm  agataist 
recipients  that  vlcdate  the  provlBians  of 
th»  bilL  No  actioa,  however,  ic  to  be 


taken  by  the  Corporation  on  such  com- 
plaints until  the  recipient  has  had  30 
days  to  respond  to  a  complaint.  Prior  to 
any  adverse  action  against  a  recipient, 
it  is  intended  that  a  due  process  hearing 
be  provided  so  that  Corporation  decisions 
are  based  on  a  proper  exploration  of  the 
facts  as  presented  by  affected  parties. 

Overall,  this  legislation  provides  a  new 
and  independent  home  f  o^"  a  legal  services 
program  that  has  proven  its  importance 
to  our  system  of  justice.  Wc  must  make 
sure  that  equal  justice  is  available  to 
everyone,  regardless  of  theii*  economic 
circumstances.  It  is  essential  that  we 
continue  this  legal  services  program  and 
passage  of  the  legislation  reported  out 
of  the  committee  will  do  this  important 
job.        

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Bafalis)  . 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  his 
remarks,  my  esteemed  colleague  and  good 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
CSlr.  MoAKLET)  stated  that  Mr.  Jim 
Perkins,  president  of  the  Boston  Legal 
Aid  Society,  has  taken  exception  to  my 
remarks  daring  the  special  order  on  legal 
services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  basis  for  my  re- 
marks whicli  have  been  questioned  came 
from  an  evaluation  report  on  the  Bostoii 
legal  assistance  project  prepared  by 
Auerbach  Associates  from  Philadelphia 
and  filed  with  the  OflBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  on  October  17.  1970. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  this  report 
was  rendered  prior  to  the  time  the 
present  Acting  EHrector  assumed  his 
position. 

For  the  further  informati<m  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  am  herewith  inserting  In  the 
Record  the  full  text  of  the  section  of  this 
report  from  which  my  remarks  of  May 
31  were  taken: 
Evaluation  Bcpobt  Boeroif  Lbbal  AasiSTAncE 

Pbojbct.  OBO  Ottki  or  fiWc*T,  Sdvkks, 

Boston,  Mass. 

3.2.2.   TJir.AI.   CUOfAXK 

In  Paragraph  3.3.7,  we  wiU  discuss  the 
effect  the  board  has  on  the  relxtioashlp  be- 
tween the  Project  and  other  legal  agencies 
and  organizations  such  as  the  Boston  Legal 
Aid  Society,  th«  Boston  Bar  Association,  and 
otben.  At  this  "offictal"  Jerel  the  reiatlon- 
sbips  are  quite  cordial. 

At  the  operBttng  Jevd,  however,  the  rela- 
tionship is  aomewhat  dlffocnt.  The  Boston 
Legal  Aid  Society  provklea  ctvU  repreoenta- 
tion,  to  indigent  applicants  in  6i  cities  and 
towns  in  the  Boston  area.  The  Society  has 
one  office  in  downtown  Boston  with  11  at- 
torneys, some  of  whom  also  have  private  prac- 
tices. The  Society  is  supported  entirely  by 
donations  from  private  attorneys  and  other 
individuals,  philanthropies,  and  the  'United 
Fund.  The  Society,  tdthough  budgeted  at 
approximately  90"i  ot  the  Projects  operating 
budget,  is  currently  handling  a  growing  caae- 
Io«d  which  is  presently  75*^  as  great  as  that 
of  the  Project  and  with  25%  oC  the  staff. 

The  BoEton  Bar  Aaaodatlon  Referral  Serv. 
loe  receives  10  to  15  referrals  a  week  from  the 
Society  and  no  men  than  100  a  year  from 
the  Project.  The  explanation  for  tlieae  para- 
dozes  ts  aimple :  tlie  Project  profvldea  a  much 
bigber  quality  terel  of  aerrioe  to  Its  cUents 
than  doM  the  Society  and  uaea  the  Bar  As- 
iwdatkm  Befecrml  Service  only  as  a  last  re- 
sort. HowefW.  ttie  Bar  Aaaoctatloa  and  the 
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Legal  Aid  Society  see  the  Project  as  a  col- 
lection of  highly  paid,  indolent  attorneys 
who  are  getting  rich  easily  at  taxpayer  ex- 
pense while  all  the  needy  poor  must  bring 
their  problems  to  the  hardworking,  low-paid 
attorneys  at  the  Legal  Aid  Society.  These 
feelings  are  known  by  the  Project  but  the 
Project  makes  no  attempt  to  explain  its 
operations  to  the  Society  or  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation at  the  operating  level. 

•  •  •  •  • 

3.4    SUMMARY    OF    OPEKATIONAL    STATISTICS 

The  new  cases  handled  by  the  Project  In 
two  representative  three-month  periods  Is 
as  follows: 

CHART  I 


Type  of  case  accepted 

April-June  1970 
Number    Percent 

January-March  1970 
Number      Percent 

Consumer/employ- 
ment  

Adminislratiwe 

Housing 

Domestic  relations 

Miscellaneous 

443 
478 
783 
745 
276 

16.2 
17.5 
28.7 
27.3 
10.3 

324 
248 
544 
797 
256 

14.9 
11.4 
25.1 
36.7 
11.9 

Total 

2,72S 

100.0 

2,169 

100.0 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1969,  the  Project 
had  approximately  20  attorneys  in  11  small, 
ill-equipped  offices.  There  was  no  attempt  at 
caseload  control.  During  the  second  quarter 
of  1970  (the  latest  quarter  for  which  figures 
are  available)  the  Project  had  approximately 
40  attorneys  in  7  neighborhood  offices.  The 
caseload  control  policy  discussed  previously 
in  Section  3.1  had  been  in  effect  for  almost 
one  year. 

The  overall  caseload  Increased  by  25.6  ^o 
while  the  overall  staS  Increased  by  100 '/I. 
The  types  of  cases  showing  the  largest  per- 
centage increases  are  administrative  (such 
as  welfare,  social  security,  workmen's  com- 
pensation, etc.) ,  housing  and  consumer  prob- 
lems. The  percentage  of  domestic  relation 
problems  handled  by  the  Project  have  been 
dramatically  reduced. 

The  average  staff  attorney  accepted  8.3 
new  cases  per  week  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1969.  He  accepted  5.2  cases  per  week  during 
the  second  quarter  of  1970.  The  Project  is 
currently  accepting  new  cases  at  an  annual 
rate  of  11,000  cases  i>er  year. 

Mr.  QOTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  use  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Wiggins)  . 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Cliairman,  1  do 
not  intend  to  support  the  pending  bill. 

Legal  services  to  the  poor  have  an 
obvious  appeal.  If  the  goal  of  "equal 
justice  imder  law"  Is  to  have  meaning, 
access  to  justice  cannot  be  dependent 
upon  one's  means. 

Adherence  to  a  principle  of  equality, 
however,  does  not  dictate  support  for 
this  legislation.  Far  from  attaining  such 
a  goal,  the  bill  before  us  introduces  new 
forms  of  discrimination  which  are  no 
more  acceptable  than  the  old. 

Today,  a  citizen  confronted  with  a 
legal  problem  will  hire  an  attorney  if  he 
is  able  to  do  so.  The  skill  of  privately 
selected  attorneys  of  course  varies  as  do 
the  fees  they  charge.  There  is  no  per- 
fect equality  in  legal  services  imder  such 
a  system,  but  It  is  an  inequality  which 
inferes  in  any  system  of  private  practice 
of  the  law. 

The  poor  are  largely  excluded  from 
even  this  imperfect  system.  It  can  be 
shown  that  some  cannot  afford  even 
modest  fees  and  thus  are  denied  access 
to  the  opportunity  for  justice. 


If  our  goal  is  to  put  the  poor  on  an 
equal  footing  with  most  others,  parity 
would  be  achieved  by  providing  an  im- 
poverished citizen  with  necessary  fimds 
to  pay  a  reasonable  fee  to  an  attorney  of 
his  choice.  That  is  what  those  of  us  who 
can  afford  fees  are  compelled  to  do. 

But  that  is  not  the  system  which  this 
bill  envisions.  It  is  contemplated  that 
full  time,  fully  funded  lawyers  shall  be 
provided  to  the  eligible  poor.  The  enor- 
mous resources  of  the  Corporation 
available  to  such  firms  is  to  give  to  its 
clients  an  advantage  not  possessed  by 
the  average  citizen.  Inequity  will  of 
coittse  remain.  The  imequal  classes  will 
be  the  rich  and  the  poor  receiving  the 
best  legal  service  money  can  buy,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  all  of  those  in  the  middle 
receiving  only  what  they  can  afford,  /on 
the  other. 

The  principal  vice  is  at  the  heart  of 
this  legislation,  namely  that  legal  serv- 
ices to  the  poor  should  be  provided 
through  "poverty"  lawyers  or  firms.  A 
far  more  preferable  system  of  delivery 
is  through  the  "judicare"  approach  which 
involves  the  selection  of  a  private  at- 
torney by  the  client  and  the  payment 
of  a  reasonable  fee  for  his  services. 

Since  the  proposed  legislation  does  not 
embrace  the  delivery  system  which  I  pre- 
fer, and  since  the  proposal  will  continue 
many  of  the  abuses  so  evident  under  the 
GEO  funded  programs,  I  oppose  the  bill. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Ms. 
Abzug). 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill.  The  bill  has  the  sup- 
port of  all  the  bar  associations  in  the 
city  of  New  York  and  the  Community 
Council  of  Greater  New  York. 

I  stand  by  the  fundamental  principle 
that  all  laws  should  be  administered 
equally  to  all  the  people,  and  that  the 
courts  of  our  land  should  be  open  on  an 
equal  basis  to  all  of  our  citizens. 

Historically  justice  in  America  has 
been  visualized  as  a  set  of  balanced 
scales.  Unfortunately,  more  often  than 
not,  those  Americans  with  money  have 
been  able  to  tip  the  scales  in  their  favor, 
and  traditionally  it  has  been  the  poorest 
Americans  who  have  been  shortweighted. 

Acknowledging  the  realities  of  poverty 
and  the  inaccessibility  of  the  poor  to  jus- 
tice or  law,  the  legal  services  program 
was  created  in  1965  under  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportimity.  Since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  legal  services  program,  it 
has  been  possible  for  a  large  segment  of 
our  population  to  participate  actively 
and  constructively  in  the  judicial  process. 

H.R.  7824,  establishing  an  independent 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  is  an  exten- 
sion of  these  principles.  Legal  Services 
has  made  significant  advances  in  opening 
the  courthouse  doors  to  all  Americans, 
regardless  of  income.  The  task  imdertak- 
en  in  1965  must  not  be  abandoned  in 
midstream. 

Community  Action  for  Legal  Services 
is  New  York  City's  legal  services  organi- 
zation, with  22  local  offices.  CALS  funds 
and  supervises  10  delegate  corporations 
that  provide  dii-ect  services:  MFY  Legal 
Services,  Harlem  Assertion  for  Rights, 
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and  Manhattan  Legal  Services  in  Man- 
hattan, Queens  Legal  Services,  Bronx 
Legal  Services  in  Hunt's  Point  and  Mor- 
risania,  Brooklyn  Legal  Services  in  South 
Brooklyn,  Williamsburgh,  Brownsville, 
East  New  York,  and  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
Legal  Services  in  Brooklyn,  and  four 
offices  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society  in  Staten 
Island,  Par  Rockaway,  Bronx  and  part 
of  the  central  office  in  Manhattan.  In 
1972  the  CALS  program  represented 
cUents  In  47,313  separate  lawsuits,  pri- 
marily in  landlord-tenant  relations,  fam- 
ily and  divorce  matters,  consumer  com- 
plaints, welfare  and  unemployment  regu- 
lations, health  care,  education,  day  care 
and  civil  rights  litigation.  However,  the 
need  for  legal  services  in  New  York  City 
far  exceeds  its  availability.  Over  3  mil- 
lion New  Yorkers  are  eligible  for  legal 
services  by  reason  of  their  low  incomes. 
Only  a  small  percentage  of  those  eligible 
have  been  accommodated.  The  program 
must  be  sustained  and  its  capacity  ex- 
tended. The  creation  of  an  independent 
Legal  Services  Corporation  is  an  affirma- 
tive step  in  that  direction. 

While  I  offer  my  support  to  H.R.  7824, 
I  am  not  without  criticism  of  portions 
of  the  bill.  Certain  restrictions  on  client 
services  such  as  the  prohibition  against 
legislative  advocacy  and  the  severe  re- 
striction of  administrative  advocacy  in 
sections  6  and  7  along  with  the  restric- 
tions on  certain  advice  in  section  7  inter- 
fere with  the  full  range  of  traditional 
lawyer  services,  thus  violating  the  code 
of  professional  responsibility,  and  seri- 
ously inhibiting  the  attorney-client  re- 
lationship. Section  7(b)  (6)  prohibits  Le- 
gal Services  assistance  to  any  person 
under  18  years  of  age  without  written 
consent  of  the  parents,  guardian,  or  the 
court.  This  provision  could  cause  great 
hardship  to  young  people,  many  of  whom 
are  self-sufficient  or  whose  interest  may 
not  be  consistent  wth  those  of  their  par- 
ents. The  restrictions  on  assistance  to 
groups  would  proscribe  Legal  Services 
lawyers  from  incorporating  day  care  cen- 
ters, food  cooperatives,  small  businesses 
or  other  economic  self-help  enterprises  so 
vital  to  the  advancement  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Sections  6  and  7  also  prohibit  Legal 
Services  attorneys  from  performing  pro 
bono  services  on  their  own  time.  These 
sections  also  seriously  infringe  on  the 
attorneys'  first  amendment  rights  by  de- 
claring that  they  may  not  participate  in 
activities  such  as  picketing,  boycotts,  and 
strikes.  Under  this  provision  it  is  pos- 
sible that  an  attorney  could  not  advise  his 
or  her  clients  of  their  rights  in  rent  strike 
actions  which  are  presently  among  the 
most  effective  legal  remedies  for  upgrad- 
ing poverty  and  slum  housing.  The  con- 
stitutionality of  these  provisions  is  ques- 
tionable especially  in  light  of  Judge  Ge- 
sell's  opinion  in  last  year's  District  of 
Columbia  District  Court  case  declaring 
the  Hatch  Act  violative  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  act  to  create  a 
truly  national  corporation.  While  there 
is  provision  for  State  and  local  funding, 
it  is  expected  that  that  option  will  be 
exercised  only  when,  for  whatever  rea- 
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son,  no  competent  and  politically  in- 
dependent local  program  exists  to  be 
fimded  through  the  national  corpora- 
tion. 

In  keeping  with  its  nationwide  scope, 
the  act  also  is  designed  to  continue  the 
broader  impact  activities  of  the  existing 
legal  services  program,  though  certain 
proscriptions  have  been  built  in  to  as- 
sure that  those  activities  are  directly  to 
the  benefit  of  indigent  clients.  Thus,  re- 
cipient programs  may  and  should  con- 
tinue to  represent  groups  predominantly 
consisting  of  poor  people.  Such  repre- 
sentation may  and  should  involve  ad- 
vancing the  interest  of  clients  and  their 
groups  by  advocating  or  opposing  pro- 
posed legislation  and  administrative  reg- 
ulations. Recipients  may  pool  their  re- 
sources and  maintain  an  office  and  per- 
sonnel at  the  places  where  the  legisla- 
tures and  agencies  work.  The  issue 
oriented  national  backup  centers  are  to 
be  continued  and  to  be  funded  from  the 
10  percent  funds  set  aside  for  nonstaff 
attorney  oriented  activities.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  act  is  intended  to  assure  that 
the  group  representation  and  advocacy 
activities  of  recipient  programs  are  con- 
ducted in  the  interests  of  the  client  pop- 
ulation and  to  prohibit  program  attor- 
neys from  using  their  positions  to  ad- 
vance their  own  ideological  beliefs. 

With  respect  to  the  professional  con- 
duct of  program  attorneys,  the  bill  es- 
sentially codifies  the  ethical  require- 
ments of  the  code  of  professional  respon- 
sibility. The  bill  requires  that  attorneys 
should  not  be  paid  for  legal  activities 
that  they  are  not  authorized  to  perform 
but,  of  com-se,  the  bill  does  not  prevent 
recipient-grantees  from  hiring  law  stu- 
dents, recent  law  graduates,  and  attor- 
neys licensed  in  other  jurisdictions,  even 
where  such  recent  law  graduates  and 
lawyers  are  not  licensed  to  practice  in 
the  jurisdiction  where  the  recipient  is 
located. 

The  act  prohibits  full-time  program 
attorneys  from  engaging  in  outside  com- 
pensated law  practice,  but  the  bill  does 
not  undertake  to  otherwise  circumscribe 
the  private  nonwork  time  activities  of  at- 
torneys. Such  attorneys,  during  their  off- 
hours,  may  engage  in  political  activities 
and  may  get  involved  in  uncompensated 
legal  work. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  the  bill, 
particularly  as  explained  in  the  report 
of  the  committee,  is  a  sound  one.  It  rec- 
ognizes and  seeks  to  continue  the  past 
contributions  of  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram; it  provides  a  more  rational  vehicle 
for  the  continuing  delivery  of  those  serv- 
ices; it  contains  provisions  which  assure 
the  integrity  and  proper  focus  of  the  at- 
torneys in  thfe  program ;  and  it  builds  on 
the  start  which  has  already  been  made 
in  keeping  the  American  promise  of  equal 
access  to  our  Judicial  system. 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act 
merits  your  support. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  William  D. 
Ford). 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  committee 


bill  as  It  has  been  reported  to  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Hawkdis)  who  has  over  the  many 
years  since  the  beginning  of  this  pro- 
gram exercised  the  oversight  authority 
of  our  committee  very  diligently,  and 
who  probably  knows  as  much  about  how 
the  program  has  actually  been  imple- 
mented and  has  worked  across  the  coun- 
try as  any  other  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  doubt  that  any  Member  of  the 
Congress  has  been  as  diligent  in  this 
field  as  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  been  over  these  years. 

The  gentleman  knows  of  the  many 
successes  of  the  program,  and  knows 
some  of  the  things  that  have  had  to 
be  corrected  over  the  years. 

Also  at  the  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  members 
of  the  committee  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  and  to  especially  commend  the  mi- 
nority members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education  and  Labor  who  have 
worked  earnestly  with  the  members  of 
the  majority  side  of  that  committee  in 
attempting  to  work  out  this  matter  and 
in  their  efforts  to  go  along  with  this 
specific  legislation,  and  to  work  out  a 
piece  of  legislation  that  meets  the  several 
objections  originally  stated,  some  of 
them  emanating,  as  I  understand,  from 
the  White  House,  in  a  way  that  would 
achieve  the  goal  that  we  are  all  after. 
That,  after  all,  is  to  provide  legal  services 
for  the  poor  people  in  this  coimtry  con- 
sistent with  our  system  of  justice,  and 
within  the  framework  and  the  guidelines 
of  the  rule  of  law  as  it  exists  through 
State  and  Federal  statutes,  and  the  court 
rules  in  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  our  earnest  hope 
that  while  there  are  many  restraints  in 
this  bill  on  the  activities  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  and  upon  its  em- 
ployees, that  we  have  not  in  the  bill  and 
we  will  not  during  the  amending  proce- 
dure on  this  bill  do  anything  to  interfere 
with  the  professional  standing  of  the 
lawyers  who  will  be  employed  in  this 
program  in  the  future. 

We  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
with  some  of  the  outstanding  experts  in 
the  field  of  legal  ethics  in  the  country 
in  examining  specific  proposals,  some 
of  which  we  will  expect  to  hear  more 
about  later  today,  but  which  were  re- 
jected. They  were  rejected  not  because 
there  were  not  meritorious  conditions  ex- 
plained in  justification  of  them,  or  some 
isolated  instance  that  might  seem  to  dic- 
tate that  they  should  be  adopted,  but 
because  to  do  so  would  very  clearly 
threaten  the  professional  integrity  of  the 
lawyers  involved  in  the  program,  and 
would,  in  fact,  subject  a  lawyer  to  dis- 
barment or  disciplinary  action  for  even 
accepting  employment  under  a  program 
where,  in  accepting  the  employment,  he 
in  advance  accepted  conditions  which 
were  in  violation  of  the  code  of  ethics, 
and  the  code  of  conduct  for  attorneys. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  a  biparti- 
san effort  all  the  way  along  the  line  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  professionals 
who  will  be  involved  in  this  program. 


and  their  activities  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  people,  and  also,  at  the  same  time, 
to  remember  at  all  stages  that  the  es- 
sential relationship  that  is  to  be  para- 
mount in  our  consideration  at  all  times, 
and  that  of  the  activities  of  the  Cor- 
poration, is  the  relationship  between  the 
lawyers  funded  by  this  program  and  the 
client  whose  interest  he  serves  in  the 
courts  or  other  forums  where  represen- 
tation by  a  lawyer  is  appropriate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  to- 
day is  a  great  step  toward  providing  equal 
justice  imder  law  for  all  people  in  Amer- 
ica. Equal  justice  for  all  is  a  principle 
often  voiced,  but  the  sad  fact  is  that  all 
persons  do  not  stand  equally  before  the 
law  unless  they  have  the  kind  of  repre- 
sentation that  will  allow  them  to  be 
heard.  No  layman,  rich  or  poor,  can  ade- 
quately protect  his  rights  in  civil  pro- 
ceedings without  competent  counsel.  By 
that  measure,  those  who  cannot  afford  a 
private  attorney  today  are  without  rights 
because  their  legal  needs  are  not  being 
met.  The  GEO  legal  services  program 
was  an  important  first  step  in  giving  the 
less  wealthy  their  legal  rights.  The  bill 
before  us  today  will  make  the  dream  of 
hish  quality  representation  for  our  poor 
a  reality. 

This  bill  assures  the  independence  of 
legal  services  staff  attorneys  as  they  serve 
their  clients"  legal  needs.  It  contemplates 
that  these  attorneys  will  act  as  advocates 
in  all  legal  forums.  Thus,  in  addition  to 
litigation,  we  on  the  committee  antici- 
pate that  lawyers  will  represent  their 
clients  before  administrative  agencies 
and  legislative  bodies.  The  corporation  is 
expected  to  promulgate  regulations  that 
will  guarantee  that  no  one  will  interfere 
with  attorneys'  obligations  to  vigorously 
pursue  the  rights  of  clients  in  legislative, 
administrative,  and  judicial  forums.  In 
order  to  conserve  meager  resources,  it  !■? 
our  hope  ttiat  recipients  wUl  make  ar- 
rangements to  pool  resources  to  main- 
tain an  office  and  staff  personnel  at  the 
places  the  legislatures  and  agencies 
work. 

Like  other  individuals,  the  indigent 
may  find  it  necessary  to  join  in  coopera- 
tives or  other  organizations  to  protect 
and  to  exercise  their  rights.  Here,  too, 
the  bill  anticipates  that  the  staff  attor- 
neys will  represent  their  clients  and  the 
organizations  they  form.  Under  this  bill, 
it  is  contemplated  that  organizations 
made  up  mainly  of  poor  people  will  be 
able  to  receive  full  legal  assistance,  in- 
cluding litigation  aid,  by  staff  attorneys. 

Legal  services  units  shall  not,  of  course, 
function  as  political  parties,  or  aid  politi- 
cal parties.  Nor  should  they  engage  in  po- 
litical organizing,  though  the  staff  attor- 
neys are,  of  course,  free  to  do  so  in 
their  off-duty  hours.  And  because  the 
line  between  political  and  legal  work  may 
be  viewed  differently  by  different  people, 
the  bill  provides  for  a  hearing  to  guaran- 
tee due  process  protection  to  any  attorney 
or  staff  member  who  is  terminated  for 
alleged  political  activity. 

Under  this  bill,  legal  services  will  be 
administered  by  the  Corporation  which 
can  make  grants  to,  and  contracts  with, 
individuals,  partnerships,  firms,  corpora- 
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tions,  State  and  local  governments,  and 
other  appropriate  entitles.  It  is  important 
to  note,  however,  that  we  expect  that  a 
State  or  local  government  will  be  the  re- 
cipient only  In  cases  where  no  other 
competent  and  politically  independent 
legal  services  program  can  be  found. 

The  committee  bill  also  provides  for 
the  continued  existence  and  support  of 
the  present  back-up  centers.  It  is  in- 
tended that  they  will  continue  the  im- 
portant work  in  research  and  litigation 
they  do  now.  The  legislation  carefully 
distinguishes  the  back-up  centers  from 
private  law  firms  which  receive  a  ma- 
jority of  their  revenues  from  the  retain- 
ers or  fees  of  private  clients. 

In  order  to  insure  comprehensive,  ef- 
fective services,  the  committee  bill  also 
requires  that  a  minimum  of  10  percent 
of  the  Corporation  funds  be  spent  on 
non-staff  attorney  oriented  programs, 
such  as  training,  clearinghouse  opera- 
tions and  experimental  ideas,  as  well  as 
the  back-up  centers. 

TTie  Corporation  Is  also  required  to 
conduct  a  study,  to  be  completed  in  1974, 
to  examine  alternative  vehicles  for  legal 
services.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  any 
shift  in  the  method  of  providing  serv- 
ices will  be  implemented  until  the  re- 
sults of  this  study  are  evaluated  and  it 
Is  clearly  determined  that  such  alter- 
native legal  delivery  S3rsteras  are  more 
effective  and  eflBcient. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
bring  greater  efHciency  and  quality  to 
our  legal  services  program.  On  the  date 
of  enactment,  the  Secretary  of  HEW  will 
begin  to  transfer  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram from  OEO  to  the  HEW  Depart- 
ment. It  is  expected  that  from  that  date, 
the  directives  of  this  bill  will  guide  the 
provision  of  legal  services,  not  any  other 
provisions  that  were  previously  in  effect. 

I  hope  that  the  committee's  bill  will 
receive  the  wholehearted  approval  of  the 
House.  The  provision  of  legal  services  to 
the  poor  Is  a  most  Important  imdertak- 
ing,  and  It  Is  crucial  that  we  continue 
those  efforts  as  effectively  as  possible. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  bill  is  one  that 
we  can  all  take  great  pride  In  and  I  urge 
its  passage. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    Minnesota    (Mr. 

PRt'NZEL'*. 

Mr.  PRENZEIi.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Legal  Services  program  seems  to  me  an 
excellent  means  through  which  we  can 
make  good  progress  toward  reaching 
one  of  the  principal  aspects  of  the 
American  dream — that  of  equal  Justice 
under  the  law  for  all  citizens.  More  and 
more  this  is  becoming  a  world  of  laws 
and  lawyers.  As  much  as  some  of  us 
would  object  to  the  thought,  It  is  hard 
to  escape  the  fact  that  lawyers  are  a 
necessary  fact  of  life,  especially  so  for 
those  who  lack  the  economic  and  edu- 
cational resources  enjoyed  by  a  major- 
ity of  our  citizens. 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  bill 
has  cmne  under  widespread  attack. 
Some  of  the  fears  surroimding  it  seem 
exaggerated,  but  some  are  justified.  I 
have  some  specific  fears  concerning 
lobbying  efforts  and  other  quasi -politi- 


cal activities  which  might  be  carried  out 
by  over-enthusiastic  barristers  working 
through  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  persuaded  that  to 
limit  the  Legal  Services  program  in  the 
manner  suggested  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie), 
whose  leadership  I  normally  follow  in 
these  circiunstances.  would  be  imwise. 

Despite  my  own  fears,  I  feel  that  the 
lawyers  must  be  free  to  follow  their  own 
code  of  professional  conduct.  If  limits 
are  needed  to  prevent  abuses.  I  believe 
the  Legal  Services  Board  can  prevent 
them  by  establishment  of  guidelines  or 
rules.  Although  it  grieves  me  to  vote 
against  my  colleague's  amendment,  es- 
pecially when  I  have  some  of  the  same 
fears  he  does  on  this  matter,  I  feel  it  is 
more  important  that  Legal  Services  not 
be  restricted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  first  bills  I 
introduced  when  I  came  to  Congress  was 
a  Legal  Services  Corporation  bill.  Each 
year  thereafter  I  have  reintroduce  a 
similar  bill  in  one  style  or  another.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  bill  which  the  com- 
mittee has  brought  forth  today  will  be 
approved  without  major  changes.  It  is  a 
compromise  of  sorts,  perhaps  the  first 
choice  of  very  few  of  us.  but  hopefully 
tolerable  to  a  majority  of  us. 

For  me  it  is  most  important  that  we 
establish  a  Legal  Services  Corporation 
as  soon  as  possible.  With  a  nervous  eye 
on  the  uncertain  future  of  OEO,  which 
has  fimded  most  Legal  Service  programs 
in  the  past,  I  strongly  urge  adoption  of 
the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  which  we 
are  being  asked  to  pass  this  week  rep- 
resents a  case  of  deceptive  packaging  if 
ever  there  was  one.  To  begin  with,  the 
major  purpose  of  the  bill  is  supposed  to 
be  to  create  an  "independent"  Legal 
Services  Corporation.  The  committee  re- 
ix>rt  makes  it  clear  that  those  who  have 
been  involved  in  the  program  imder  OEO 
consider  that  they  have  been  unduly 
hampered  in  their  work  by  what  they 
call  "political  interference." 

The  failure  of  the  original  version  of 
the  committee  bill  to  provide  for  guber- 
natorial veto  over  programs  conducted 
within  a  given  State  effectively  insulated 
legal  services  programs  from  effective 
scrutiny  by  elected  public  officials.  With- 
out any  hearings  whatsoever  the  bill  was 
riished  into  the  marlnip  stage.  The  com- 
mittee was  fully  aware  that  the  President 
had  pledged  to  support  a  corporation  act 
which  contained  adequate  safeguards 
against  the  widespread  abuses  which  had 
characterized  the  first  8  years  of  the  pro- 
gram. Members  of  the  committee  also 
knew  that  any  effort  to  significantly 
weaken  the  safeguards  which  the  admin- 
istration bill  contained — safeguards 
which  were  not  fully  adequate  in  my 
judgment,  but  which  were  substantial — 
would  virtually  insure  an  Administration 
veto.  Nevertheless,  the  committee  pro- 
ceeded to  remove  practically  every  mean- 
ingful safeguard  and  to  fashion  a  cor- 
poration which  would  be  accountable  to 
no  one  but  itself. 


Perhaps  the  most  significant  action  of 
the  committee  was  the  deletion  of  a  pro- 
vision which  would  have  permitted 
"(a)ny  interested  person  (to)  bring  an 
action  in  a  Federal  district  court  to  en- 
force compliance  with  the  prohibitions 
of  or  under  this  Act  by  the  corporation 
or  any  recipient  or  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  corporation  or  of  any  recip- 
pient."  Successful  plaintiffs  would  have 
been  reimbiirsed  by  the  corporation  for 
their  costs  and  legal  fees. 

The  dropping  of  the  "citizen  suit"  pro- 
vision is  remarkably  Insensitive  to  the 
realities  of  the  times.  Virtually  every  in- 
stitution in  our  society  is  being  examined 
and  challenged  for  its  responsiveness  and 
accountability  to  the  concerns  of  the 
public.  Why  should  legal  services  alone 
be  exempt  from  public  scrutiny?  Nearly 
every  landlord,  businessman,  and  public 
official  in  every  commimity  is  subject  to 
suit  by  legal  services  attorneys.  Yet  those 
same  attorneys  may  not  be  held  respon- 
sible for  their  actions  by  anyone  but  the 
corporation,  which  will  have  a  vested 
interest  in  making  the  program  look 
good.  Legal  services  proponents  have 
cried  that  citizen  suits  woiild  harass 
them  and  interfere  with  their  work.  Do 
they  think  that  a  public  official  does  not 
feel  harassed  when  he  is  sued  by  legal 
services  attorneys?  Can  it  be  that  legal 
servicef  attorneys  can  dish  out  legal 
action  but  are  not  prepared  to  take  it? 
The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
includes  a  number  of  provisions  which 
give  the  appearance  of  being  addressed 
to  some  of  the  notorious  abuses  of  the 
present  program  but  which  are  actually 
calculated  to  perpetuate  some  of  the 
worst  of  these  abuses  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  pave  the  way  for  new  and 
more  imaginative  outrages  to  be  com- 
mitted. The  general  pattern  In  the  ex- 
amples which  follow  Is  to  set  forth  lan- 
guage which  appears  to  be  p>t>hlbitory 
but  then  to  provide  for  a  qualifying 
phrase  or  exception  which  renders  the 
apparent  prohibitiixi  ineffective  or 
"inoperative." 

Most  of  the  provisions  to  which  I  refer 
are  contained  in  the  sections  of  the  bill 
labeled  "powers,  duties,  and  limita- 
tions"— section  6 — "grants  an<?  con- 
tracts"— section  7.  For  example,  section 
6(b)  (4)  says- 
No  attorney  shall  receive  any  compensa- 
tion .  .  .  under  this  Act,  luiless  such  attor- 
ney is  authorized  to  practice  law  in  the  State 
where  the  rendering  of  such  assistance  is 
Initiated. 

The  word  "authorized"  was  changed 
from  the  original  word,  which  was 
"admitted,"  and  this  change  of  one  word 
permits  legal  services  attorneys  to  stir 
up  trouble  in  one  State  tmtil  the  local 
authorities  become  alarmed  and  then  to 
move  on  to  some  other  State,  much  like 
a  traveling  medicine  show,  without  hav- 
ing to  subject  themselves  to  the  dis- 
ciplinary control  of  the  State  bar  associ- 
ation along  the  way.  Staff  attorneys  of 
legal  services  back-up  centers  would 
similarly  be  permitted  to  move  in  and 
out  of  States  at  will  and  without  mean- 
ingful ethical  supervision. 

Section  6(b)(5)  appears  to  prohibit 
employees  of  the  corporation  from  par- 


ticipating, or  encouraging  others  to 
participate  in,  "rioting,  civil  disturbance, 
picketing,  boycott,  or  strike;"  or  other 
enjoined  or  illegal  activity.  However,  it 
applies  only  to  employees  who  derive 
most  of  their  professional  income  from 
the  program.  Thus,  legal  services  pro- 
grams are  practically  invited  to  set  their 
"part-time"  employees  to  work  on  the 
prohibited  tasks,  while  full-time  em- 
ployees can  work  on  other  activities 
which  appear  to  be  restricted  but  which 
will  be  permitted  to  flourish  as  a  result 
of  "loopholes"  in  the  committee  bill. 

I  refer  to  the  apparent  prohibition  in 
section  7(a)(5)  of  "any  political  ac- 
tivity," transportation  of  voters  to  the 
polls  or  other  election  assistance  other 
than  direct  legal  representation,  and 
voter  registration  activity.  The  catch  is 
that  the  prohibition  applies  only  when 
employees  "engaged  In  legal  assistance 
activities."  In  other  words,  legal  services 
attorneys  are  free  to  do  as  they  please 
"on  their  own  time."  It  soimds  reasonable 
until  you  consider  that  a  professional 
person  is  never  really  "on  his  own  time," 
that  he  generally  has  considerable  con- 
trol over  his  vacation  and  leave  time, 
and  that  it  is  the  support  provided  by 
his  Federal  salary  which  enables  him  to 
spend  his  "free  time"  engaging  in  polit- 
ical activities  rather  than  working. 

Although  this  list  of  illusory  prohibi- 
tions is  by  no  means  intended  to  be  ex- 
haustive, one  additional  provision  is 
worthy  of  special  mention.  Section  7(b) 
(5)  appears  to  prohibit  legal  services 
funds  from  being  used  "to  organize,  to 
assist  to  organize,  or  to  encourage  to  or- 
ganize, or  plan  for — any  organization,  as- 
sociation, coalition — or  any  similar  en- 
tity." This  would  appear  to  prohibit  the 
current  widespread  practice  of  using  legal 
services  resources  to  organize  chapters  of 
such  groups  as  the  National  Tenants  Or- 
ganization, NTO,  and  National  Welfare 
Rights  Organization,  NWRO,  and  to 
act  as  de  facto  "house  coimsel"  for  these 
groups,  as  well  as  for  upstart  labor  unions 
and  militant  ad  hoc  community  groups. 
This  activity  has  been  undertaken  de- 
spite the  fact  that  it  is  clearly  unethical 
for  an  attorney,  in  effect,  "to  organize 
his  own  client."  Moreover,  such  organiza- 
tions generally  have  ample  resources  at 
their  disposal  without  taking  funds  in- 
tended to  provide  legal  services  for  the 
poor. 

Once  again  the  exception  consumes  the 
rules,  for  the  prohibition  does  not  apply 
in  the  case  of  "the  provision  of  appro- 
priate legal  assistance  in  accordance  with 
guidelines  promulgated  by  the  corpora- 
tion." It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to 
predict  with  certainty  what  the  scope  of 
the  exception  may  finally  be,  but  there  is 
little  reason  to  think  it  may  not  be  total, 
especially  in  view  of  the  absence  of  any 
effective  check  on  the  power  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

To  summarize,  this  bill  would  create 
a  legal  services  corporation  which  would 
be  "independent"  only  of  the  people  who 
are  paying  to  support  it  and  of  their 
elected  public  officials.  Nearly  all  of  the 
provisions  which  appear  to  prevent  the 
well-known  abuses  of  the  present  pro- 
gram have  either  been  made  completely 


useless  or  have  been  left  to  be  enforced  by 
the  unaccountable  corporation.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  new  corporation  will  be  far  from 
"independent"  in  fact,  since  it  will  be  ex- 
posed to  undue  influence,  if  not  actual 
operational  control,  by  a  myriad  of  pres- 
sure groups  and  by  the  organizations  of 
OEO  and  legal  services  employees  which 
have  been  singularly  active  in  promoting 
this  legislation. 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  is 
doomed  to  failure  because  the  central 
concept  upon  which  it  is  based  is  fatally 
defective.  It  is  inherently  impossible  to 
create  corporations  which  can  be  "inde- 
pendent of  political  influence"  when  the 
very  subject  matter  of  their  activity, 
which  in  this  case  is  the  promotion  of 
social  change,  is  totally  political  by  its 
very  nature.  This  attempt  to  institu- 
tionalize "social  change"  by  creating  a 
federally-sponsored  corporation  to  man- 
age it  can  never  "take  the  politics  out  of 
politics,"  and  it  is  not  really  designed  to 
do  so.  Rather  I  believe  it  is  the  purpose 
and  practical  effect  of  this  proposal  to 
conscript  the  dollars  of  taxpaying  citi- 
zens and  to  use  those  dollars  to  effect 
a  redistribution  of  wealth  and  political 
power  in  this  country  in  favor  of  the  legal 
services  attorney  and  the  militant  pres- 
sure groups  which  have  already  grown 
rich  and  powerful  as  a  result  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  entire  concept  strikes  at  the  heart 
of  our  American  democracy,  and  I  can- 
not   in    good    conscience    support    any 

&SI36Ct/  of  it 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Meeds)  . 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
Members  of  this  House  are  well  aware, 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
has  twice  during  the  past  2  years  re- 
ported out  bills  establishing  an  independ- 
ent legal  services  corporation.  Both  times 
this  House  has  adopted  such  bills,  only 
to  find  them  either  vetoed  or  abandoned 
in  conference  under  threat  of  veto. 

H.R.  7824,  as  reported  out  by  the  com- 
mittee and  now  before  you,  is  an  attempt 
to  establish  an  independent,  responsible, 
professional  legal  services  program  which 
should  be  acceptable  to  all  Members  of 
Congress  and  which  is  based  upon  the 
administration's  legal  services  bill.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Equal  Opportunities 
and  the  full  committee  has  spent  many 
days  working  together  to  agree  upon  lan- 
guage that  would  be  acceptable  to  all.  I 
would  like  to  make  the  following  points 
at  this  time  in  amplification  of  our  com- 
mittee's report. 

First,  the  bill  establishes  a  Board  of 
Directors  consisting  of  11  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  This  is  the 
Board  structure  proposed  by  the  I*i-esi- 
dent.  I  am  certain  that  in  making  his 
appointments  the  President  will  consult 
representatives  of  the  organized  bar,  of 
legal  services  attorneys,  and  of  the  client 
groups  to  be  served  by  the  Corporation. 
I  further  sissume  that  the  President  will 
adhere  to  his  stated  goal  of  insulating 
the  Corporation  from  politics  and  will, 
therefore,  not  appoint  persons  likely  to 


inject  a  particular  political  viewpoint  or 
their  own  political  ambitions  into  the 
policymaking  function  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

Second,  the  bill  assumes  that  the 
structure  of  the  current  program  will 
continue,  at  least  at  the  outset  of  the 
Corporation's  activities.  Thus,  it  is  con- 
templated that  during  the  interim  period 
prior  to  the  Corporation's  assumption  of 
responsibilities,  HEW  will  continue  to 
fund  existing  programs  at  current  levels 
and  not  attempt  any  major  change  in 
direction.  In  this  regard,  I  would  assume 
that  the  regulations  proposed  during  the 
last  several  weeks  by  Mr.  Phillips — if 
not  rendered  a  nullity  by  the  ruling  by 
the  District  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  case  brought  by  four 
Senators — would  be  disregarded  by  HEW 
as  an  improper  attempt  to  change  the 
nature  of  the  program  during  this  care- 
taker period.  The  provisions  in  this  bill 
shall  be  followed  upon  enactment,  not 
the  provisions  in  the  OEO  Acting  Direc- 
tor's hastily  prepared  regulations. 

Furthermore,  the  committee  expects 
the  Corporation  to  continue  the  program 
in  basically  its  current  form  imtil  it  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  require- 
ment that  it  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  efficacy  of  the  various  alternative 
means  of  delivering  legal  services.  The 
bill  now  requires  that  report  to  be  sub- 
mitted in  June  1974.  It  is  anticipated 
that  certain  alternative  means  will  be 
tested  during  this  period,  but  that  ex- 
penditures In  this  regard  will  be  limited 
to  testing  purposes  and,  again,  not  to  a 
major  change  in  the  structure  of  the 
program. 

Thus,  the  requirement  that  no  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  Corf>oratlon's 
fimds  go  for  nonstaff  attorney  oriented 
activities  is  not  a  mandate  that  10  per- 
cent of  these  fimds  go  for  new  types  of 
programs,  but  merely  a  mandate  that  no 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's funds  be  expended  on  staff  attor- 
ney oriented  local  legal  services  pro- 
grams. It  is  anticipated  that  the  10  per- 
cent allocation  will  be  devoted  to  the 
operations  of  the  Corporation  itself,  the 
maintenance  of  back-up  centers  and 
similar  national  resource  activities,  as 
well  as  the  exp>eriments  required  for  the 
report  to  the  Congress.  The  maintenance 
of  high  quality  legal  services  to  the  poor 
is  too^  important  to  be  disrupted  by  sud- 
den changes  in  program  emphasis.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  crucial  that  no  substan- 
tial shift  in  legal  services  delivery  meth- 
ods to  the  poor  be  implemented  unless 
there  is  clear  and  convincing  proof  that 
such  alternative  methods  are  more  effec- 
tive than  those  under  the  present  Legal 
Services  program. 

The  provision  that  limds  may  be  pro- 
vided to  units  of  State  or  local  govern- 
ment was  included  after  much  debate. 
This  provision  was  included  so  that  the 
Corporation  could  have  maximum  flexi- 
bility necessary  to  assure  quality  legal 
services  for  people  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

It  is  possible  that  there  may  at  some 
time  be  a  situation  in  which  it  would 
only  be  possible  to  deliver  legal  services 
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by  funding  a  unit  of  government.  Such  a 
situation  has  not  occm-red  to  date  and  it 
is  the  committees  contemplation  that 
funding  of  State  or  local  governments  for 
tlie  provision  of  legal  services  would  be 
a  last  resort,  utilized  only  where  no  other 
politically  independent  and  competent 
group  v/as  available  for  funding. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  provides 
for  tiie  establishment  of  State  advisory 
councils  appointed  by  Governors  of  each 
State  to  provide  tlie  Board  of  Directors 
with  information  concerning  possible 
violations  of  the  act  by  local  recipients. 
I  trust  that  the  Governors  of  each  State 
will  take  great  care  in  selecting  persons 
for  the  advisory  committee  who  will  act 
in  a  responsible  memner,  who  will  be 
committed  to  the  preservation  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram from  political  pressures,  and  who 
will  be  representative  of  the  organized 
bar  and  of  the  client  groups  which  recipi- 
ents are  funded  to  serve.  Prior  to  any 
Corporation  action  on  any  complaint 
registered  by  such  advisory  coimcils,  tlie 
recipient  involved  will  be  provided  with 
30  days'  notice  of  the  text  of  the  advisory 
council's  complaint.  If  punitive  action  is 
taken  by  the  Corporation,  it  is  expected 
tiiat  a  due  process  hearing  would  be  pro- 
vided to  the  affected  recipient  or  em- 
ployee so  that  the  issues  involved  are 
properly  considered.  In  order  to  conserve 
resources  for  substantive  legal  work,  the 
advisory  councils  will  onl>'  be  provided 
with  reasonable  travel  fees  for  council 
members'  attendance  at  council  meet- 
ings. 

Also,  with  respect  to  the  structuie  of 
the  program,  a  prohibition  on  fimding  of 
private  law  firms  that  devote  more  than 
75  percent  of  their  resources  to  litigating 
in  the  broad  public  interest  or  on  behalf 
of  the  poor  as  a  class  has  been  added. 
This  provision  would  not  deny  funding 
to  any  current  recipient  ahd  is  therefore 
designed  to  assuie  that  the  prograni  con- 
tinues in  essentially  the  form  that  it 
has  to  date.  Private  law  firms  are  those 
firms  which  receive  over  half  of  their 
money  from  fees  and  retainers  of  private 
clients. 

Turning  from  the  structme  of  the  pro- 
gram itself  to  the  question  of  the  serv- 
ices to  be  rendered.  I  would  stress  as  a 
keynote  the  determination  by  our  com- 
mittee, year  after  year,  that  the  poor  not 
be  afforded  second  class  justice.  This  can 
only  by  accomplished  by  providing  them 
with  lawyers  who  are  able  to  provide 
zealous  representation  to  the  fullest  ax- 
tent  permitted  by  the  Code  of  Profes- 
sional Responsibility,  the  rules  of  the 
various  bar  associations,  and  the  rules 
of  the  courts  in  each  State.  The  bill  now 
before  you  attempts  to  respond  to  the 
concerns  of  many  that  legal  services  law- 
yers may  be  tempted  to  represent  their 
own  views  rather  than  the  views  of  their- 
clients,  while  at  the  same  time  the  bill 
assures  that  attorneys  will  not  be  fettered 
in  the  exercise  of  their  representation. 
Thus,  when  attorneys  deem  it  appropri- 
ate, tliey  may  approach  legislatures  and 
administrative  agencies  as  well  as  the 
courts  with  the  legal  problems  presented 
by  their  clients  and  suggest  the  means 
of  redress.  These  cUents  may  either  be 
individuals  or  groups  composed  primarily 


of  poor  persons.  Although  attorneys  may 
not  act  as  organizers  or  be  involved  in 
political  activities,  they  may  advise  in- 
dividuals and  groups  of  their  legal  rights 
and,  as  I  stressed  before,  provide  legal 
representation  to  tiie  same  extent  per- 
mitted lawyers  for  paying  clients.  Thus, 
the  committee,  wliile  directing  the  Cor- 
poration to  establish  guidelines  with  re- 
spect to  representation,  insists  that  such 
guidelines  be  consistent  with  the  Canons 
of  Ethics  and  the  Code  of  Professional 
Responsibility,  thereby  assm'ing  unham- 
pered and  effective  representation  of  the 
poor  in  all  legal,  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative forums. 

The  bill  prohibits  the  persistent  in- 
citement of  litigation.  While  this  has  not 
proved  to  be  a  major  problem  in  the 
present  program,  there  are  some  persons 
concerned  with  the  program  who  believe 
it  possible  that  lawyers  will  attempt  to 
stir  up  frivolous  litigation  in  order  to 
serve  their  own  ends.  The  persistent  in- 
citement of  litigation  provision  will  curb 
the  expenditure  of  fimds  that  are  used 
improperly.  That  provision,  however, 
merely  enforces  the  rulings  pursuant  to 
the  Canons  of  Ethics  interpreting  anti- 
poverty  attorneys  obligations  and  rights 
with  regard  to  solicitation  of  clients.  In 
no  way  is  that  provision  intended  to  pre- 
vent attorneys  from  informing  potential 
clients  of  their  legal  rights  or  of  the  pos- 
sibility to  bring  litigation  to  remedy  poor 
people's  problems.  Poor  people  should  be 
actively  and  fuUy  advised  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  legal  action  to  improve  their 
living  conditions. 

One  way  to  maintain  the  professional- 
ism of  the  program  is  to  provide  con- 
tinuing legal  education  for  the  attorneys, 
as  well  as  appropriate  training  for  para- 
professionals,  other  staff  persons  em- 
ployed by  recipients,  and  clients.  While 
training  must  avoid  any  attempts  at 
political  indoctrination,  we  have  learned 
over  the  history  of  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram that  many  of  the  matters  on  which 
lawjers  represent  poor  clients  are  very 
explosive  politically,  and  It  is  essential 
that  lawyers  be  well -trained  in  those 
areas  so  as  to  provide  professional  coun- 
sel. Exploration  of  pubUc  policies  affect- 
ing the  poor  and  how  they  affect  poor 
people's  legal  rights,  therefore,  are  likely 
to  be  explored  at  training  sessions. 

It  is  also  most  important  for  full  and 
proper  representation  of  cUents  that 
legal  services  attorneys  continue  to  have 
available  to  them  the  specialized  litiga- 
tion and  research  resources  of  the  na- 
tional back-up  centers,  the  clearing- 
house facilities  of  the  type  now  funded 
through  Northwestern  University,  and 
related  technical  assistance  facilities. 
Members  of  the  private  bar  are  able  to 
turn  to  the  volimiinous  work  by  the  var- 
ious publishing  houses  in  the  legal  field 
to  learn  of  developments  in  various  areas 
and  strategies  for  the  protection  of  their 
clients.  There  are  no  similar  facilities 
in  the  field  of  law  affecting  legal  services 
clients;  that  gap  has  been  filled  by  exist- 
ing progrmas  whose  need  has  been  con- 
firmed by  current  legal  services  lawyei-s 
and  OEO  evaluations. 

In  sum,  this  bill  represents  substan- 
tial consensus  among  people  with  vary- 
ing views  as  to  what  is  the  most  desirable 


legal  services  program  that  this  Con- 
gress could  enact  at  this  time.  We  have 
debated  far  too  long  about  tlie  Legal 
Services  Corporation.  I  urge  your-  vote 
for  this  bill  to  assure  the  continued  op- 
eration of  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
significant  social  programs  in  this  coun- 
tiy. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chauman,  the  bill 
H.R.  7824  providuig  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration is  said  to  strike  the  necessary 
balance  between  the  need  for  pubUc  ac- 
countability for  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  and  the  great  needs  of  our  disad- 
vantaged citizens  for  effective  and  ag- 
gressive legal  representation. 

While  H.R.  7824  may  be  the  best  legal 
services  legislation  that  can  pass  the 
House  at  this  time,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  provisions  in  this  bill 
winch  will  not  aUow  poverty  lawyers  to 
offer  poor  people  the  same  range  of  pro- 
fessional services  offered  affluent  citizens 
by  private  attorneys. 

The  bill  as  proposed  restricts  Legal 
Seivices  lawyers  from  participating  in 
activities  which  have  been  at  the  very 
heart  of  effective  advocacy  in  the  poverty 
program  since  the  beginnings  of  the  civil 
rights  movement.  Participating  attor- 
neys, under  the  present  bill,  would  be 
prohibited  from  engaging  in  "any  poUt- 
ical  activity,"  including  activity  in  voter 
registration.  They  could  be  barred  from 
participating  in,  or  encouraging  others 
to  participate  in.  "rioting,  civil  disturb- 
ance, picketing,  boycott,  or  strike."  These 
are  areas  in  which  constitutional  free- 
doms are  so  important  smd  in  such  deh- 
cate  balance,  that  legislation  as  broad- 
sweeping  as  this  must  inevitably  have 
a  chilling  effect.  The  section  which  thus 
restricts  employee  activities — section 
6(b)(5) — prohibits  a  Legal  Services  at- 
torney from  engaging  in  such  activity 
while  engaged  in  Legal  Services  activi- 
ties. A  lawyer's  life  is  a  busy  one,  and 
it  is  diCBcult  to  tell  when  he  or  she  is 
acting  "while  engaged  in — ^Legal  Serv- 
ices— activities."  While  it  would  be  bla- 
tantly unconstitutional  to  prohibit  Legal 
Services  attorneys  from  engaging  in  po- 
litical activity  on  their  own  time,  the 
several  questions  raised  by  the  broad 
prohibitive  language  of  section  6(b)  (5) 
are  so  fraught  with  first  amendment 
difficulties  as  to  make  me  extremely 
doubtful  of  the  advisability  and  consti- 
tutionahty  of  this  part  of  this  legislation. 
The  recent  determination  of  the  uncon- 
stitutionality of  the  Hatch  Act  adds  to 
my  doubt  concerning  the  wisdom  of  re- 
stricting the  political  activity  of  Legal 
Services  lawyers. 

The  greatest  strength  of  the  legal  serv- 
ices program  has  been  its  ability  to  test 
the  viability  of  existing  laws  by  bringing 
test  cases,  representing  "unpopular" 
groups,  and  in  general  serving  the  pov- 
erty community  with  the  same  zeal  and 
resourcefulness  with  which  large  corpo- 
rations are  regularly  serviced.  The  great 
strength  of  this  program  has  been  Its 
ability  to  litigate  directly  in  the  face  of 
State  and  local  governments  and  to 
champion  the  rights  of  those  who  have 
been  denied  access  to  the  legal  system 
for  far  too  long.  Since  its  establishment 
in  1965.  the  neighborhood  legal  services 
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program  has  provided  advice  and  coimsel 
to  more  than  a  mUlion  poor  persons 
each  year.  It  has  been  an  important  part 
of  helping  to  bring  equal  justice  to  those 
who  can  ill  afford  to  pay  for  legal  help. 

UNWISE   RESTRICTIONS  ON  LEGAL  SERVICBS 
ATTORNTTS 

The  language  of  section  6(b)(5) 
states: 

The  oorporation  shall  insure  that  its  em- 
ployees .  .  .  shall  .  .  .  refrain  from  participa- 
tion, and  refrain  from  encouragement  of 
others  to  participate  in  .  .  .  (A)  rioting,  civil 
disturbance,  picketing,  boyoott,  or  strike.  .  .  . 

Picketing  is  an  exercise  of  free  speech, 
protected  by  the  first  amendment.  What 
constitutes  "encouragement"?  More  im- 
portantly, how  can  this  legislation  pro- 
hibit anyone  from  lawful  picketing,  when 
that  Is  a  right  clearly  protected  by  the 
Constitution  and  clearly  articulated  in 
decisional  law?  To  the  extent  that  this 
legislation  makes  it  mandatory  that  the 
corporation  "insure"  that  employees  do 
not  engage  in  "illegal  activities,"  we  are 
including  surplusage  in  this  legislation. 
There  is  ade(iuate  statutory  and  common 
law  on  the  State  and  Federal  levels,  as 
wen  as  tJie  sanction  of  disbarment  Itself 
from  State  bars,  for  those  whose  ctmduct 
te  illegal  in  connection  with  "riots"  and 
"civil  diEtarbanoe"  and  "boycott"  and 
**6trifce"  and  "any  form  of  activity — in 
violation  of  an  injunction  of  any  court" 
and  "any  illegal  activities." 

Were  these  conditions  enforceable, 
ttiey  would  be  immeditely  violative  of 
the  established  doctrine  of  "unconstitu- 
tional conditions."  That  doctrine  clearly 
states  that  employment  may  not  be  con- 
ditioned on  any  unconstitutional  re- 
quirement. A  job  may  not  be  conditioned 
upon  one's  religious  beliefs  or  the  length 
of  his  or  her  hair  or  the  cut  of  his  or 
her  Nothing. 

The  restriction  against  lobbying  is 
equally  inadvisable  and  violative  of  es- 
taJUislied  constitutional  principles.  Sec- 
tioD  6(c)  (2)  provides  that — 

Tlie  oorporatkMi  shaTl  not  un<lertake  to  in- 
flnenoe  the  paasage  or  defeat  of  any  legtsla- 
Uon  by  the  C>»greaB  of  the  United  States  or 
by  any  state  or  local  legislative  bodies. 

What  does  "tnAuence"  consist  in?  Is 
a  lawyer  unable  to  advise  his  client  that 
the  law  is  against  him  and  his  only 
course  of  action  is  to  initiate  and  sup- 
port legislation?  Is  a  lawyer  prohibited 
from  advising  someone  who  is  to  appear 
before  a  legislative  body?  For  example, 
if  a  State  legislature  is  considering  rent 
control  legislation,  strengthening  exist- 
ing legislation,  is  it  improper  to  bring 
a  suit  under  the  existing  law  one  of 
wixne  purposes,  in  addition  to  obtaining 
relief  tor  a  client,  is  to  demonstrate  cer- 
tain inadequacies  in  the  present  law 
which  the  iMX)posed  legislation  would 
remedy?  Contrariwise,  if  an  existing  law 
is  under  attack  and  the  question  of  its 
repeal  is  before  the  legislature,  would  a 
Legal  Services  lawyer  be  subject  to  dis- 
missal from  the  corporation  for  not 
bringing  suit  because  that  would 
strengthen  repeal  forces,  or  for  bringing 
suit  because  that  would  weaken  repeal 
forces? 

The  Supreme  Court  has,  in  the  past, 
granted  protection  to  lobbyists  (see 
United  State*  v.  Eumlev.  345  UJS.  41 


(1953)  and  United  States  v.  Harris.  347 
U.S.  612  (1954)).  Fxu:ther,  by  prohibit- 
ing lobbying,  this  corporation  will  itself 
prevent  poverty  lawyers  from  exercising 
their  right,  as  members  of  the  bar,  to 
criticize  the  law  (See  In  Re  Sawyer,  360 
U.S.  622,  631  (1959) ;  Koningsberg  v. 
State  Bar  353  U.S.  252,  273  (1957). 

The  right  to  counsel  is  embedded  in 
our  law.  The  right  to  counsel  is  the  right 
to  effective  counsel.  Would  any  self- 
respecting  Wall  Street  lawyer  accept  a 
prohibition  against  representing  corpo- 
rations before  legislative  bodies  or  draft- 
ing or  criticizing  legislation?  Is  seeking 
law  reform  for  the  poor  and  infirm  and 
old  any  different  from  seeking  a  revenue 
ruling  guaranteeing  favorable  tax  treat- 
ment for  a  corporation?  Any  restriction 
on  the  ability  of  a  lawyer  to  practice 
effective  advocacy  on  behalf  of  his  client 
is  a  denial  of  the  civil  rights  of  that 
client. 

It  is  impossible  to  diss(x:iate  a  specific 
legal  problem  of  poverty-level  indi- 
viduals from  the  social  and  legal  matrix 
in  which  it  arises. 

The  poor  are  politically  weak.  This 
legislation  on  Its  face  inhibits  their 
ability  through  their  attorneys  to  be- 
come stronger.  The  restrictions  in  this 
bill  are,  I  believe,  unenforceable.  I  cast 
my  vote  In  favor  of  this  legislation  today 
to  keep  the  legal  services  program  alive, 
in  the  hope  that  despite  this  change  In 
formal  stnicture,  the  program  will  con- 
tinue as  a  vital  force  on  behalf  of  the 
poor. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  7824,  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  Act. 

Our  system  of  government  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  principle  of  equal  justice 
under  law.  On  this  concept  much  of  our 
system  of  laws  are  based  and  by  it  they 
are  secured.  The  Bill  of  Rights  is  express- 
ly designed  to  make  this  phrase  a  real- 
ity. But  although  our  laws  now  afford 
an  avenue  for  equal  protection,  the  right 
to  it  can  only  be  assured  through  access 
to  competent  legal  counsel.  And  imtil  the 
avaQability  of  such  counsel  hinges  upon 
the  ability  to  pay,  there  will  continue  to 
be  two  kinds  of  justice  in  our  country, 
one  for  the  rich  and  one  for  the  poor. 

Some  who  oppose  the  continuation  of 
legsd  services  claim  that  the  right  to 
counsel  of  the  poor  is  already  being  ade- 
quately protected.  This  is  just  not  so. 
Since  its  inception  in  1967,  the  legal  serv- 
ices program  has  grown  to  involve  ap- 
proximately 900  neighborhood  offices 
throughout  the  country.  These  offices 
handle  an  average  caseload  of  1  million 
and  are  staffed  by  2,500  attorneys.  And 
they  are  certainly  not  duplicating  al- 
ready existing  efforts — they  are  bringing, 
often  for  the  first  time,  much-needed 
services  within  the  reach  of  those  who 
need  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  not  too  long  ago,  when 
President  Nixon  first  urged  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  independent  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation,  he  characterized  this 
program  as  being  able  to  provide  "a  most 
effective  mechanism  for  settling  differ- 
ences and  securing  justice  within  the 
system  and  not  on  the  streets."  That 
statement  roused  hopes  for  the  contin- 
uance of  a  meaningful  program  of  legal 


services  that  had  since  been  doomed  to 
disappointment.  The  man  who  has  been 
acting,  illegally,  as  Mr.  Nixon's  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
appears  dedicated  to  destroying  the  con- 
cept of  effective  legal  services  and  has 
spent  considerable  effort  lobbying  against 
the  measure  now  before  us.  This  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  has  made  every  effort  to 
meet  the  President's  objections  as  voiced 
in  his  1971  veto  message.  Under  present 
provisions,  for  instance,  the  entire  11- 
person  board  would  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  severe  restrictions  are  placed 
on  the  activities  of  the  corporation's  em- 
ployees and  assistance  in  criminal  cases 
is  prohibited.  Indeed,  this  blD  is  a  very 
much  weaker  measure  than  I  and  a  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues  wanted  to  have.  We 
have  agreed  to  this  version  only  to  guar- 
antee the  continuance  of  services  des- 
perately needed  by  our  constituents.  Any 
further  restrictions  placed  on  this  pro- 
gram would  turn  this  effort  into  a  farce 
and  fulfill  the  worst  expectations  of  the 
poor  and  dependent  who  have  learned 
through  Litter  experience  that  they  can 
expect  scant  help  or  consideration  from 
the  system.  I  think  it  is  imperative  that 
CoDgress  reject  further  weakening  provi- 
sions and  act  ^>eedily  to  pass  this  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJL  7824.  There  have  been 
few  measures  before  us  in  this  session  of 
Congress  so  deserving  of  our  support, 
and  so  full  of  potential  for  improving 
the  quality  of  life  for  poor  people,  as  this 
one. 

Ever  siiure  the  Inception  of  the  legal 
services  program  as  part  of  the  Office 
of  Ecoitomic  Opportunity,  the  provision 
of  Government-supported  legal  aid  to 
the  poor  has  come  under  attack  from 
various  quarters.  Usually  this  attack  is 
politically 'motivated  t>ecause,  ri^tly  or 
wrongly,  legal  services  attorneys  helped 
their  indigent  clients  fight  cit>'  hall. 
Most  memorable  amonc  the  attackers  is 
California's  Governor,  Ronald  Reagan. 

There  is  unquestionably  a  need  to  pro- 
vide legal  services  to  the  poor.  Indigent 
clients  already  get  such  service  in  crimi- 
nal cases,  from  various  State  public  de- 
fender offices.  But  in  the  civil  area,  which 
is  by  far  the  largest  field  of  law.  there 
has  been  a  paucity  oi  representation  for 
the  poor,  even  with  the  inception  of  the 
leg&l  services  program.  In  recent  years,  it 
has  become  apparent  that,  if  we  are  to 
keep  such  worthwhile  programs,  thej' 
must  be  depoliticined.  The  best  way  to  do 
that  is  through  the  vehicle  of  the  bill 
before  us  today. 

The  Corporation,  as  it  is  described  in 
the  bill  sent  us  by  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor,  is  truly  nonpartisan. 
The  structure,  not  only  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, but  of  the  various  State  advisory 
committees,  will  effectively  guarantee 
that  political  influence  on  legal  serv- 
ices attorneys  will  be  minimized,  and 
that  these  attorneys  will  l>e  free  to  rep- 
resent their  indigent  clients  to  the  best 
of  their  ability. 

One  of  the  most  important  elements 
of  this  legislation  is  the  flexibility  it 
allows  in  establishing  the  income  guide- 
lines for  the  client  group  to  be  served. 
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It  would  be  an  egregious  error  to  limit 
the  maximum  income  on  a  nationwide 
basis  to  200  percent  of  the  poverty  level. 
To  do  so  would  mean  that  in  certain 
rural  areas,  there  would  be  many  more 
people  eligible  for  free  legal  services  at 
a  certain  income  level  than  there  would 
be  in  an  urban  group  of  comparable 
size.  For  example,  we  all  know  that  the 
cost  of  living,  and  therefore,  the  poverty 
level,  are  much  higher  in  New  York  or 
Chicago  than  they  would  be  in  a  mid- 
west farm  town.  We  need  this  flexibility 
to  insure  that  poor  people  all  over  the 
country  will  be  judged  according  to  rela- 
tive standards.  Only  in  this  way,  will  the 
basic  purpose  of  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram be  carried  out. 

The  flexibility  in  determining  eligi- 
bility for  legal  services,  however,  would 
become  meaningless  if  we  do  not  insist 
that  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  and 
Its  grant  recipients  in  the  States  remain 
free,  now  and  forever,  of  local  political 
Influence.  As  provided  for  in  the  bill,  the 
only  influence  on  the  Corporation  and 
its  grantees  will  be  the  need  to  do  the 
best  possible  job  for  indigent  clients.  Any 
attempt  to  change  this  by  giving  the 
States  and  municipalities  greater  say  in 
the  operation  of  the  local  legal  services 
programs  will  merely  reduce  this  service 
to  its  current  poor  quality. 

Further,  the  attorneys  employed  in 
local  legal  services  projects  ought  to  be 
given  as  much  freedom  as  they  need  in 
order  to  best  serve  the  interests  of  their 
clients.  Any  further  attempts  to  curb  the 
political  activity  of  Legal  Services  at- 
torneys will  take  away  from  them  the 
rights  that  all  others  take  for  granted. 
An  attorney's  nonwork  time  is  his  or  her 
own,  to  be  used  as  that  attorney  sees  fit. 
As  long  as  the  use  of  that  time  does  not 
create  a  conflict  of  interest,  or  violate 
the  ethical  standards  of  the  profession, 
we  should  not  impose  any  restrictions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  as  reported 
from  committee  represents  hope  for  so 
many  of  this  Nation's  poor  people.  It  is 
these  men  and  women,  imschooled  in  the 
fine  art  of  surviving  in  our  overcompli- 
cated society,  who  are  at  the  mercy  of 
unscrupulous  credit  merchants,  imethical 
landlords,  and  who  are  the  most  in  need 
of  an  adequate  means  of  fighting  for 
their  rights.  This  is  not  meant  to  be 
patronizing.  It  is  a  fact  of  life,  particu- 
larly in  a  city  such  as  New  York.  Those 
who  are  most  in  need  of  the  protection 
of  the  law  are  the  (Hies  who  have  the 
fewest  means  of  securing  that  protec- 
tion. That  is  why  we  see  so  many  in- 
stances of  poor  people  losing  their  homes 
and  property,  when  this  could  have  been 
avoided  had  there  been  adequate  legal 
representation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  vot- 
ing to  pass  H.R.  7824,  with  no  weakening 
amendments. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
equal  justice  imder  law  is  one  of  the  pil- 
lars of  American  democracy.  Access  to 
the  legal  system  must  be  available  to  all. 
Discrimination  on  any  groimds  Is  the 
antithesis  of  our  constitutional  prin- 
ciples, and  cannot  be  accepted. 

For  all  too  many  years,  a  number  of 
Americans  were  denied  legal  services  and 
access  to  our  judicial  system,  just  be- 
cause they  were  poor.  The  legal  services 


program,  established  by  Congress  In  1965 
as  part  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, has  done  much  to  eliminate  this 
discrimination. 

Under  this  program,  advice,  counsel- 
ing, education,  representation,  and  other 
legal  services  have  been  provided  to  in- 
dividuals who  would  have  otherwise  been 
unable  to  afford  them.  The  legal  services 
program  has  led  the  attack  on  one  of 
the  root  causes  of  poverty :  The  inequal- 
ity of  opportunity  which  exists  between 
the  rich  and  poor.  The  program  has  been 
vital  in  giving  poor  people  the  hope  and 
confidence  that  our  legal  system  pro- 
tects and  serves  each  and  every  Ameri- 
can. It  has  provided  the  channel  through 
which  the  poor  have  been  able  to  seek 
recourse  for  their  grievances  and  in  so 
doing  has  led  to  the  development  of  a 
new  body  of  law  which  is  more  respon- 
sive to  our  Democratic  traditions. 

The  statistics  are  impressive.  By  1972, 
approximately  265  projects  handled  over 
1.3  million  cases,  compared  to  425,000 
cases  in  1965  by  traditional  forms  of 
legal  aid.  Even  more  important,  in  view 
of  today's  overburdened  courts,  Is  the 
fact  that  almost  85  percent  of  these  cases 
were  handled  out  of  court. 

Unfortimately,  despite  its  successes, 
the  legal  services  program  does  need  re- 
form, most  notably  in  removing  it  from 
the  executive  branch  and  from  partisan 
political  pressures.  We  are  all  too  fa- 
miliar with  the  controversies  the  OEO 
legal  aid  program  has  been  involved  in 
since  its  inception.  It  has,  many  times 
with  good  resison,  raised  the  ire  of  power- 
fiil  individuals  and  groups  in  represent- 
ing its  clients.  It  has  also  at  times  been 
guilty  of  going  too  far  into  criminal  liti- 
gation and  representing  causes  rather 
than  clients.  There  is  now,  therefore, 
widespread  support  for  the  approach 
presented  In  the  legislation  before  us  to- 
day, H.R.  7824,  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration Act.  Such  a  bill  will  provide  for 
the  creation  of  an  independent  corpora- 
tion that  will  allow  legal  services  to  be 
provided  to  the  poor  while  avoiding  the 
political  conflicts  that  the  program  has 
often  generated  in  the  past. 

This  bill  represents  a  bipartisan  ef- 
fort to  set  up  an  independent  corpora- 
tion. It  received  its  initial  thrust  from 
the  President's  Commission  on  Executive 
Reorganization  in  January  of  1971.  The 
Commission  had  stated: 

We  believe  strongly  that  Its  (the  Legal 
Services  program's)  retention  In  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  Is  Inappropriate. 
At  the  same  time,  It  Is  a  unique  federal  pro- 
gram which  extends  the  benefits  of  the  ad- 
versary process  to  many  who  do  not  have  the 
ability  to  seek  legal  help. 

In  our  view,  this  program  should  be  placed 
In  an  organlzatiion  setting  which  wUl  permit 
It  to  continue  serving  the  legal  needs  of  the 
poor  while  avoiding  the  Inevitable  political 
embarrassment  that  the  program  may  occa- 
sionally generate. 

Therefore,  we  recommend  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  Legal  Services  program  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  nonprofit  corporation  chartered 
by  Congress. 

The  American  Bar  Association  sup- 
ports the  creation  of  an  independent 
program,  and  its  house  of  delegates 
passed  a  resolution  in  February  1973 
which  reiterated  Its  support: 


The  United  States  government  should  In- 
crease the  level  of  funding  of  Legal  Services 
Programs  to  enable  them  to  provide  adequate 
legal  services  to  eligible  clients  and  to  pre- 
vent serious  deterioration  of  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  service  because  of  Increased 
expense  and  mounting  caseloads. 

Government  at  all  levels  and  lawyers  from 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors  should 
take  every  step  necessary  to  Insure  that  legal 
services  lawyers  remain  independent  from 
political  pressures  in  the  cause  of  represent- 
ing clients. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
enact  a  legal  services  corporation  of  a  de- 
sign consistent  with  the  foregoing  principles 
and  the  need  to  maintain  full  and  adequate 
legal  services  for  the  poor. 

Over  the  past  2  years,  this  body  has 
twice  considered  and  passed  legislation 
that  would  have  created  an  independent 
structure  for  Legal  Services.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  have  been  disagreements 
over  the  details  of  that  structure,  and 
therefore  the  legislation  has  been  pre- 
vented to  be  enacted  into  law.  After 
months  of  consideration,  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  has  now  reported 
a  bill  I  wholeheartedly  support. 

Briefly  stated,  H.R.  7824  establishes 
an  Independent  corporation  that  will  al- 
low the  program  to  continue  to  serve  the 
legal  needs  of  the  poor  while  avoiding 
the  inevitable  political  conflicts  that  the 
program  has  often  generated.  The  Cor- 
poration would  be  governed  by  an  11- 
man  board  of  directors,  who  would  be 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
Board  would  then  appoint  corporation 
officers. 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  will 
have  the  authority  to  make  grants  and 
enter  into  contracts  with  individuals, 
State  and  local  governments,  and  vari- 
ous organizations;  and  will  conduct  re- 
search, training,  and  technical  assist- 
ance. It  will  also  establish  eligibility 
guidelines  in  accordance  with  the  Can- 
ons of  Ethics  and  Code  of  Professional 
Responsibility,  in  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  Further,  the  Corporation 
will  be  directed  to  conduct  a  study  of  al- 
ternate methods  of  legal  assistance  to 
eligible  clients,  and  will  submit  this  study 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  no 
later  than  Jime  30, 1974. 

One  restriction  would  prohibit  the 
Legal  Services  lawyers  from  engaging  in 
political  activity  while  on  a  job.  This 
will  counteract  a  major  complaint  of  op- 
ponents of  the  OEO  program. 

To  me,  as  a  lawyer  and  a  legislator,  I 
believe  Congress  has  an  obligation  to 
continue  legal  services  for  those  Ameri- 
cans who  lack  the  resources  to  hire  their 
own  attorney.  The  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration Act,  H.R.  7824,  provides  a  rea- 
sonable approach,  and  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  support  enactment  of  this  im- 
portant legislation. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
point  which  was  raised  during  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee's  markup 
of  the  bill  was  whether  or  not  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  implies  that  Legal  Serv- 
ices attorneys  would  be  prohibited  from 
engaging  in  political  activities  after 
working  hours.  For  the  record,  in  order 
to  further  clarify  this  point,  I  would  like 
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to  include  here  a  brief  exchange  which 
took  place  during  the  committee's  delib- 
erations: 

Mr.  LcKMAN.  JuEt  to  repeat  qxilcUy,  to  go 
back  to  page  8.  I  was  coucerned  that  some 
of  this  language  might  Impinge  on  an  at- 
torneys' First  Amendment  rights  in  par- 
ticipating In  such  things  at  meat  boycotts 
or  activities  against  the  bombing  of  Cam- 
bodia or  any  such  eimilar  activity. 

Mr.  Erlenbom,  who  explained  this  provl- 
Elon  yesterday,  gave  me  assurances  that  this 
is  not  tfae  case.  Can  such  an  explanation  be 
Incluoled  la  the  committee  report? 

Mr.  EsajCMBOBM.  I  would  caU  the  gentle- 
man's attention  to  Section  1006,  that  he  has 
reference  to  and  the  Iangu£^e  says,  "while 
engaged  tn  activities  carried  on  by  the  cor- 
poration or  by  a  recipient,  refrain  from  par- 
ticipation In  and  refrain  from  encourage- 
ment." 

I  tblnk  this  language  clearly  states  that 
It  Is  only  when  the  Legal  Servioes  attorney 
is  acting  In  his  official  capacity  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  recipient  agency  that  he  is 
refraining  from  engaging  in  these  activities. 
On  his  own  time  and  in  his  own  behalf  he 
can  engage  In  picketing,  boycott,  striking, 
and  any  other  activity  which  is  lawful. 

I  think  it  Is  important  that  while  we 
insulate  the  program  from  political  pres- 
sures, we  are  careful  not  to  infringe  on 
the  first  amendment's  rights  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Corporation. 
The  President  stated  last  month  that — 
We  have  also  learned  that  Justice  is  served 
far  better  and  differences  are  settled  more 
rationally  within  the  system  than  on  the 
streets. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  that  state- 
ment. The  bill  before  us  today  will  allow 
the  process  oS.  justice  to  continue,  and 
will  reinforce  one  cornerstone  of  our 
form  of  government  by  assuring  that 
those  persons  who  cannot  afford  legal 
counsel  will  nonetheless  have  their  day 
in  court. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues  for 
thlsblU. 

Mrs.  CHSBHOLU.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  enthusiasm  that  I  speak  in 
sivport  of  HJl.  7a24,  the  bill  to  estabUsh 
a  Legal  Services  Corporation,  as  reported 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
lAbor.  I  urge  its  passage  so  Uiat  the 
Corporation  soon  can  be  estabiished  and 
quali^  legal  assistanoe  can  be  provided 
to  indigent  persons. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  bill  is  passed  so 
that  we  can  put  an  end  to  the  debate 
about  the  program's  structure  aiKl  the 
politics  of  legal  services.  This  program 
has  proven  itsdtf  to  be  the  most  effective 
instrument  in  the  war  against  poverty 
and  it  has  done  much  to  make  a  reality  of 
our  fundamental  principle  guaranteeing 
equal  justice  for  all.  To  emphasize  this,  I 
would  like  to  briefly  discuss  some  of  the 
provisions  in  thiis  bill. 

The  bill  provides  that  funds  shail  not 
be  expended  to  organize  groups,  organl- 
Eations,  coalitions,  or  the  Hire.  This  does 
not  mean  that  groups  cannot  be  repre- 
sented by  legal  services  attorneys.  The 
committee  expects  that  programs  shall 
provide  the  full  range  of  legal  services  to 
both  eligible  individual  clients  and  or- 
ganizations made  up  primarily  of  such 
Impoverished  persons.  Moreover,  papers 
of  incorporation  and  other  forms  of  legal 
■ssirtance  necessary  in  r^nesenting  a 
group  should  be  prepared  and  po^formed, 


and  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  will 
be  expected  to  promulgate  regulations 
that  assure  that  no  one  will  interfere 
with  attorneys'  work  in  behalf  of  groups 
composed  essentially  of  poor  people. 

One  important  provision  in  this  bill 
limits  legislative  and  administrative  ad- 
vocacy to  representations  made  on  behalf 
of  clients  or  upon  invitation  of  legisla- 
tive and  administiative  bodies'  persoa- 
nel.  Under  this  bill,  it  is  fully  expected 
that  legal  seivices  programs  and  their  at- 
torneys may  and  sliall  engage  in  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  activities  in  the 
course  of  providing  legal  assistance  to 
eligible  clients  and  on  the  request  of  leg- 
islators or  administrative  officials.  The 
only  prohibition  in  this  area  concerns  at- 
torneys' lobbying  in  fui-therance  of  their 
own  personal  views.  It  is  expected  that, 
in  the  course  of  legally  representing  a 
client,  attorneys  will  contact,  for  exam- 
ple, board  members,  legislators,  welfare 
officials,  and  they  will  attend  meetings 
and,  after  such  meetings,  may  continue 
contacts  by  telephone,  letter  and  in  per- 
son. In  addition,  legal  services  prograius 
are  expected  to  organize  their  resources 
so  as  to  make  such  advocacy  effective 
and  economical  which  may  mean  locat- 
ing offices  and/or  personnel  in  the  places 
wliere  legislative,  administrative,  and 
quasi-legislative  bodies  meet. 

The  legislation  requires  that  the  Cor- 
poration should  insure  that  full-time  at- 
torneys represent  only  eligible  clients  and 
that  they  refrain  from  the  outside  prac- 
tice of  law  for  compensation.  Attorneys 
engaged  in  fall-time  legal  assistance 
work  will  be  fully  entitled  to  engage  in 
uncompensated  legal  work  during  off- 
hours  for  church  gtttups,  their  families 
and  community  organizations  as  long  as 
such  work  does  not  interfere  with  the 
iob  lor  which  they  are  paid.  Similarly, 
while  on  the  job,  attorneys  in  the  pro- 
gram shall  refrain  from  political  activity, 
voter  registiation  activity,  and  the  like, 
but  attorneys  in  tlie  program  fiUly  retain 
their  rights  to  engage  in  political  activi- 
ties during  their  "off  hours." 

Training  to  provide  and  disseminate 
information  on  legal  representation, 
which  necessarily  irviiyies  information 
on  public  policies  and  programs,  has  been 
a  crucial  part  of  the  Legal  Servioes  pro- 
gram and  it  is  expected  it  will  be  con- 
tinued by  the  Corporation  for  lawyers, 
paraprofessiooals  and  clients.  Tlie  bill's 
prohibition  against  programs  advocating 
political  positions  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  right  and  duty  of  training  pro- 
grams to  train  and  to  disseminate  infor- 
mation on  public  policies  affecting  poor 
people's  lives.  Training  programs  should 
seek  to  fully  inform  attorneys  and  their 
clients  about  the  l^al  rights  of  the  poor 
and  how  such  rights  can  be  implemented. 
Moreover,  in  no  way  should  the  sb-lctuies 
agtunst  advocating  particular  political 
causes  be  Interpreted  as  preventing  the 
provision  of  legal  advice  to  eligible  clients 
and  their  organizations. 

The  CoiTDoration  is  required  by  the  kg- 
islation  to  establish  eligibility  schedules 
taking  into  account  various  factors  that 
relate  to  financial  inability  to  afford 
legal  assistance.  Such  standards  shoold 
be  flexible  and  should  allow  the  programs 
to   take   into   account  special   circum- 


stances so  that  persons  above  the  income 
eligibility  levels  can  receive  legal  assist- 
ance if  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  such 
legal  aid.  It  is  expected  that  eligibility 
levels  will  be  commensurate  with  the 
poverty  line  in  each  community  but  that 
if  there  is  a  substantial  increase  in  pro- 
gram appropriations  that  the  level  should 
significanily  be  increased.  Eaigibility 
should  be  determined  exclusively  through 
the  use  of  a  simple  form,  thereby  insm- 
ing  an  atmosphere  of  trust  and  confi- 
dence between  attorney  and  client.  The 
legal  services  provided  to  impoverished 
persons  mider  the  committee's  bill,  of 
coui'se.  shall  be  provided  for  free. 

The  act  provides  that  attorneys  can- 
not, while  engaged  in  legal  services  ac- 
tivities, participate  in  picketing,  boycotts. 
or  strikes.  This,  of  course,  should  not 
deter  attorneys  from  providing  legal 
services  to  persons  and  groups  that  do 
get  involved  in  such  activities. 

If  legal  services  attorneys  do  got  in- 
volved directly  in  boycotts,  strikes,  and 
picketing  during  theii-  working  houis, 
they  can  be  suspended  or  terminated 
from  their  jobs.  Tliese  options  are  not 
to  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  Corpora- 
tion can  terminate  the  entire  operations 
of  a  program  due  to  the  improper  actions 
of  an  attorney  since  this  would  disrupt 
courts  and  harm  innumerable  innocent 
clients.  A1.S0,  no  individual  who  is  dis- 
ciplined shall  be  terminated  or  suspend- 
ed from  his  employment  without  a  due 
process  hearing. 

Under  the  bill,  certain  sanctions  may 
be  imposed  against  a  recipient,  upon  the 
complaint  to  the  Corporation  by  State 
advisory  councils.  The  functions  of  these 
advisory  councils  are  limited  to  monitor- 
ing the  propriety  of  recipients'  acUviUes 
so  that  they  follow  Corporation  rules. 
Upon  a  complaint,  no  action  is  to  be 
taken  by  tb^  Corporation  for  30  days 
after  notice  to  the  recipient  has  been 
provided.  If  adverse  action  thereafter 
is  contemplated  by  the  Corporation,  then 
a  due  process  hearing  should  be  provided 
to  the  recipient.  Also,  State  advisory 
councils  are  to  receive  no  funds  from  the 
Corporation,  except  reasonable  travel 
expenses,  for  council  members'  attend- 
ance at  council  meetings. 

The  committee  does  not  intend  that 
there  will  be  a  substantial  shift  in  the 
method  of  legal  services  delivery  to  the 
poor.  Although  experimeutaition  in  such 
alternative  legal  services  deUvery  sys- 
tems, such  as  judicare.  is  envisioned  by 
this  bill,  it  would  be  unwise  substantially 
to  change  the  method  of  providing  legal 
services  to  the  poor  until  we  are  sure 
that  such  alternative  methods  are  more 
effective. 

One  provision  in  the  bill  prevents  the 
Corporation  from  funding  private  law 
firms — those  firms  that  receive  over  half 
of  their  income  from  clients'  fees  and 
retainers — that  do  more  than  75  percent 
of  their  work  in  the  interest  of  the  gen- 
eral public  or  in  the  collective  interests 
of  the  poor.  This  provision  Is  not  to  be 
taken  to  affect  in  any  way  current  re- 
cipients, such  as  back-up  centers,  which 
are  not  private  finns  and  which  are 
presently  doing  research,  training  and 
vital  litigation  work  for  the  program. 
Groups  Uke  the  back-up  centers  and  re- 
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gional  law  reform  groups  have  played  a 
most  helpful  role  in  the  7egal  services 
program  and  they  should  be  retained  and 
expanded. 

One  provision  of  the  bill  states  that  the 
Corporation  can  fund  State  and  local 
governments  as  well  as  independent  legal 
services  organizations.  This  is  not  to  be 
taken  to  allow  a  shift  in  the  current 
funding  of  independent  and  competent 
programs  but  only  to  provide  for  legal 
services  through  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  extraordinary  circumstances 
where  no  other  politically  independent 
group  can  be  funded. 

There  will  be  a  transition  stage  upon 
the  enactment  of  this  bill  when  the  legal 
services  program  is  taken  over  by  HEW 
until  the  Corporation  is  effectively  es- 
tablished. The  program,  during  the  tran- 
sition stage,  is  not  to  be  governed  by 
regulations  or  guidelines  that  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  bill  which  I  hope  the 
House  will  pass  today.  We  expect  the 
regulations  of  the  Corporation,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  programs  during  the  tran- 
sition stage,  to  be  consistent  with  the 
intent  of  the  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  this  bill,  an  intent 
quite  different  from  that  represented  by 
recent  OEO  regulations  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  which  were  unlawfully 
designed  to  shift  the  emphasis  of  the 
program. 

Since  this  bill  will  establish  an  effec- 
tive legal  services  program,  I  believe 
that  it  should  be  passed  by  the  House 
today.  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
we  can  fully  expect  that  equal  justice  for 
all  is  a  reality,  and  am  sure  that,  if  we 
pass  this  bill  today,  we  will  look  back  to 
today's  actions  and  feel  that  we  took  an 
important  stride  in  that  direction.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  ad- 
dress you  on  the  merits  of  H.R.  7824,  a 
bill  to  establish  an  independent  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  and  to  urge  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  as  reported  out  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Equal  Opportunities 
and  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  The  committee  deserves  high 
commendation  for  the  thoroughness  and 
speed  with  which  it  considered  and 
recommended  this  important  piece  of 
legislation  which  should  insure  the  con- 
tinuation of  quality  legal  services  for  the 
poor.  Under  the  committee's  bill,  it  is 
clear  that  the  program  will  be  free  from 
poUtical  influence. 

Above  all  else,  tills  legislation  pro- 
vides for  a  free  legal  services  program  to 
be  administered  by  an  independent 
Corporation  supported  by  congressional 
appropriations.  The  Corporation  is  de- 
signed to  insixre  that  legal  services  will 
be  provided  free  from  the  political  pres- 
sures of  State,  local,  and  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  that  the  program  will  provide 
high  quality  legal  services  for  the  poor. 

In  connection  with  the  key  factor  of 
program  political  independence,  there 
are  a  few  points  that  must  be  made.  The 
bill  permits  the  Corporation  to  make 
grants  to  State  and  local  governments 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  legal  serv- 
ices to  the  poor.  This  discretion  is  meant 
to  be  exercised  only  in  situations  where 
an  area  does  not  have  a  competent  and 
politically    independent    legal    services 


program  that  can  provide  legal  aid  to  the 
poor.  It  is  intended  that  the  Corporation 
will  not  shift  resources  from  ciurent 
grantees  of  the  legal  services  program  in 
any  substantial  way. 

The  bill  recognizes  the  success  and 
value  of  the  existing  legal  services  pro- 
gram and  hopes  to  continue  and  further 
its  goals  in  an  even  better  way.  When 
this  bill  is  enacted,  prior  to  the  actual 
establishment  and  functioning  of  the  in- 
dependent Corporation,  there  will  be  a 
transition  period  when  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will 
administer  the  program.  During  this 
transition  period,  it  is  expected  that  any 
administrative  regulations  affecting  the 
program  will  conform  to  the  intent  of 
Congress  under  this  bill  and  will  not  in 
any  way  operate  the  program  in  a  man- 
ner that  is  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  and  congressional  in- 
tentions thereunder.  To  the  extent  a 
lame  duck  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity administration  promulgates  regu- 
lations that  seek  to  change  the  program 
and  that  do  not  conform  to  the  intent 
of  this  bill,  such  regulations  are  not  to  be 
followed  by  HEW  or  the  new  Corpora- 
tion. 

There  is  a  provision  in  this  bill,  sec- 
tion 7(b)(3),  which  requires  somewhat 
further  elaboration.  This  section  pro- 
vides that  private  law  firms  which  ex- 
pend 75  percent  or  more  of  their  re- 
sources and  time  litigating  issues  in  the 
broad  interests  of  a  majority  of  the  pub- 
lic or  in  the  collective  interests  of  the 
poor  are  not  to  be  funded.  This  is  not 
meant  to  affect  current  recipients  such 
as  the  "backup"  centers  which  provide 
both  research  and  litigation  assistance  In 
aid  of  the  attorneys  and  clients  of  the 
legal  services  program.  The  provision  is 
exclusively  meant  to  cover  lawyers  and 
their  firms  which  are  private  in  nature — 
those  firms  which  earn  more  than  half 
their  income  through  retainers  and  fees 
from  clients.  Unlike  such  private  law 
firms,  the  backup  centers  are  a  vital  part 
of  the  Government-funded  legal  services 
program  and  are  to  be  continued  in  their 
present  form  and  function. 

Several  provisions  In  this  legislature 
relate  to  the  way  in  which  attorneys  pro- 
viding legal  assistance  to  the  poor  en- 
gage in  representation  of  their  clients.  It 
Is  my  imderstanding,  as  an  example,  that 
there  is  to  be  no  interference  with  the 
decision  of  an  attorney  and  his  or  her 
client  in  taking  an  appeal. 

Moreover,  there  are  no  prohibitions  in 
this  legislation  on  the  representation  of 
groups  composed  mainly  of  poor  people. 
While  a  legal  services  attorney  cannot 
organize  a  group,  the  attorney  can  fully 
represent  a  group  of  poor  people  or  an 
organized  group  primarily  comprised  of 
poor.  Such  groups  frequently  help  poor 
people  to  solve  their  own  problems  and, 
therefore,  it  is  important  that  such 
groups  have  available  to  them  the  full 
range  of  legal  services  contemplated  un- 
der this  bill. 

There  is  also  no  prohibition  on  ad- 
vocacy before  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative bodies  on  behalf  of  a  client  or 
on  the  request  of  such  bodies.  In  fact, 
it  Is  expected  that  various  legal  services 
groups  will  engage  in  such  advocacy  and 


should  be  enabled  to  do  so  in  a  reason- 
able and  economical  fashion.  Thus,  the 
corporation  should  permit  legal  services 
recipients  to  jointly  have  ofBces  or  em- 
ployees in  the  locations  where  the  legis- 
latures and  administrative  agencies  are 
located. 

To  the  extent  the  legislation  places 
sanctions  against  alleged  unlawful  ac- 
tions of  legal  services  programs  or  their 
attorneys,  such  sanctions  shall  not  be 
imposed  without  strictly  safeguarding  the 
due  process  and  other  constitutional 
rights  of  such  programs  and  attorneys. 
For  example,  the  legislation  permits  re- 
cipients to  provide  counsel  to  clients  en- 
gaged In  boycotts,  strikes,  and  other 
kinds  of  political  activity  as  long  as  the 
attorney  is  not  personally  Involved  in  the 
activity.  Clearly,  however,  the  attorney 
can  provide  legal  representation  to  the 
group  involved.  If  the  attorney  violates 
the  prohibition  against  personal  partici- 
pation and  disciplinary  action  results, 
prior  to  the  temiination  of  his  employ- 
ment such  an  attorney  is  entitled  to  a 
due  process  hearing.  In  addition,  if  a  vi- 
olation by  an  individual  attorney  is 
foimd,  this  is  not  to  be  the  basis  for  tak- 
ing away  funds  from  the  recipient  agen- 
cy, his  employer.  Such  action  would 
serve  only  to  harm  numerous  poor  peo- 
ple requiring  the  legal  services  of  the 
recipient. 

Similarly,  the  bill  provides  for  the  ex- 
istence of  State  advisory  councils  which 
are  created  for  the  sole  purpose  of  filing 
complaints  with  the  Corporation  against 
recipients  that  violate  the  provisions  of 
this  bill.  No  action,  however,  is  to  be 
taken  by  the  Corporation  on  such  com- 
plaints until  the  recipient  has  had  30 
days  to  respond  to  a  complaint.  Prior  to 
any  adverse  action  against  a  recipient,  it 
is  intended  that  a  due  process  hearing  be 
provided  so  that  Corporation  decisions 
are  based  on  a  proper  exploration  of  the 
facts  as  presented  by  affected  parties. 

Overall,  this  legislation  provides  a  new 
and  independent  home  for  a  legal  serv- 
ices program  that  has  proven  Its  impor- 
tance to  our  system  of  Justice.  We  must 
make  sure  that  equal  Justice  is  avail- 
able to  everyone,  regardless  of  their  eco- 
nomic circumstances.  It  Is  essential  that 
we  continue  this  legal  services  program 
and  passage  of  the  legislation  reported 
out  of  the  committee  will  do  this  im- 
portant Job. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  few  more  important  responsibilities 
charged  to  a  Member  of  Congress  than 
the  preservation  of  Individual  rights. 
Without  the  personal  liberties  provided 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  upheld  by  our 
legal  system,  this  body  is  meaningless; 
the  democracy  we  are  assembled  to  rep- 
resent cannot  exist  without  freedom. 

Congress  is  in  a  unique  position  to  se- 
cure this  freedom.  We  are  the  only  body 
in  the  land  able  to  pass  laws  that  can 
guarantee  all  citizens  justice.  In  the  six- 
ties, we  met  this  solemn  responsibility  by 
enacting  civil  rights  legislation  which 
clearly  extended  the  equal  protection  of 
the  law  to  all  Americans. 

Our  duty  does  not  end  here.  Freedom 
cannot  be  secured  by  laws  alone.  We  must 
also  provide  the  mechanisms  which  can 
guarantee  that  the  liberties  we've  cher- 
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ished  for  almost  two  centuries  are  as 
vivid  In  fact  as  they  appear  in  law.  This 
requires  a  strong  legal  system,  accessible 
to  all  and  impartial  in  its  administration 
of  justice. 

Recent  court  decisions  have  recognized 
the  right  to  a  lawyer  of  those  who  are 
criminally  accused.  We  have  realized,  in 
the  criminal  sphere,  that  no  system  can 
be  just,  no  protection  equal,  which  denies 
to  some  the  quality  legal  representation 
they  need  and  deserve.  However,  as  I 
speak  to  you  today,  there  remain  thou- 
sands of  people  who  are  being  denied 
their  freedoms,  and,  only  because  they 
are  poor,  being  denied  access  to  the  legal 
system  which  stands  for  the  rest  of  Amer- 
icans in  defense  of  personal  liberty. 

Over  the  years,  our  Nation  has  be- 
come increasingly  reliant  upon  its  courts, 
not  only  to  bring  criminals  to  justice,  but 
also  to  protect  the  freedom  of  its  citi- 
zens through  civil  action  as  well.  A  sig- 
nificant portion  of  our  population  has 
been  imable  to  gain  this  protection  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  the  legal  rep- 
resentation the  rich  receive  and  the 
criminally  accused  can  now  expect. 

The  creation  of  a  legal  services  pro- 
gram in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity was  a  significant  step  toward  a  legal 
system  blind  to  economic  status.  This 
program  has  been  instrumental  in  pro- 
viding legal  counsel  to  the  underprivi- 
leged in  civil  cases.  However,  this  pro- 
gram has  come  under  increasing  attack 
by  many  who  would  destroy  its  role  as  a 
mechanism  of  social  change  and  justice. 
Also,  the  program  has  encoimtered  obsta- 
cles to  the  independence  it  requires  to 
pursue  its  several  goals. 

For  these  reasons,  it  Is  imperative  that 
Congress  establish  a  strong  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation.  This  institution  would 
insure  the  legal  service  attorney's  neces- 
sary independence  in  the  representation 
of  his  client.  It  would  command  the  re- 
sources needed  to  greatly  expand  the  pro- 
vision of  counsel  to  the  poor  in  civil 
cases.  Most  importantly,  it  is  a  vital  com- 
ponent in  the  mechanism  we  must  estab- 
lish to  Insure  equal  protection  under  the 
law  for  all  Americans,  regardless  of  eco- 
nomic status.  I  therefore  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  establish  a  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
H.R.  7824  deals  with  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant issues  the  House  will  deal  with 
in  this  session  of  Congress,  and  I  urge 
its  approval. 

As  a  long-time  supporter  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  concept,  and  a 
sponsor  of  legislation  to  create  just  such 
a  corporation,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hawkins)  ,  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee, for  his  leadership  and  persistence  in 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor. 

One  of  the  most  cherished  intangible 
possessions  of  Americans  is  equal  justice 
before  the  law.  Unfortunately,  it  is  a 
possession  too  frequently  denied  a  large 
segment  of  our  population — the  poor,  for 
they  are  without  the  necessary  legal  as- 
sistance to  pursue  their  rights.  The  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  7824  Is  to  provide  the  poor 
and  needy  with  legal  services  which  they 
would  not  be  able  to  obtain,  because  of 


their  financial  condition.  It  is  also  in- 
tended that  such  services  be  provided 
by  an  independent  corporation  which  is 
relatively  free  from  changing  political 
pressures. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  is  the  result  of 
a  bipartisan  effort  and  appears  to  be  an 
acceptable  one.  The  amendments  which 
are  expected  to  be  offered  today,  for  the 
most  part,  seek  to  weaken  and  restrict 
the  actions  that  legal  services  attorneys 
may  take  in  behalf  of  their  clients.  I 
trust  the  House  will  reject  any  and  all 
such  amendments. 

Under  our  system  of  goveiTunent,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  courts  are  the  forum  of 
last  redress.  When  a  person  has  been 
wronged,  for  whatever  reason,  the  courts 
provided  by  H.R.  7824,  that  recourse  is 
empty.  If  a  poor  man  has  no  attorney, 
he  can  make  no  use  of  the  courts. 

Since  its  inception  in  1964,  the  legal 
services  program  has  served  as  a  symbol 
of  the  willingness  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  offer  to  its  otherwise  power- 
less citizens  the  opportunity  and  the  re- 
sources to  challenge  improper  acts  by 
both  private  and  pubUc  bodies. 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  pro- 
posed in  H.R.  7824  will  not  be  free  of 
controversy.  No  method  of  resolving  con- 
flict is  without  controversy  unless  con- 
troversy is  forcibly  suppressed.  But  if  the 
poor  and  the  powerless  do  not  have  free 
access  to  our  legal  system,  government 
by  law  carmot  succeed. 

H.R.  7824  is  designed  to  assure  that 
access.  In  that  respect,  it  represents  a 
time-honored  means  of  achieving  orderly 
change  in  our  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  swift  ap- 
proval of  this  vital  legislation. 

Mr.  K(X!H.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
debated  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
bill  for  more  than  11  hours.  During  this 
time,  foolish  and  sometimes  dangerous 
amendments  have  been  adopted  by  this 
House.  To  name  three,  may  I  mention 
the  one  on  abortion,  another  on  amnes- 
ty and  a  third  on  Watergate.  None  of 
these  had  any  real  relevance  to  the  bill, 
but  were  adopted  either  to  embarrass 
Members  or  to  point  out  the  foolishness 
of  the  proceedings. 

The  amendment  on  abortion  was  in- 
tended simply  to  further  divide  tliis 
House  on  this  personal  and  sensitive  is- 
sue. The  abortion  amendment,  while 
tailored  to  apply  to  funds  authorized  un- 
der the  bill  for  legal  counsel,  was  set 
forth  in  the  debate  as  a  reflection  of 
the  attitude  of  this  House  on  the  whole 
subject  of  abortion.  By  its  terms,  the 
amendment  would  have  denied  use  of 
funds  by  those  who  would,  tlu-ough  court 
action,  seek  to  compel  an  Individual  or 
Institution  having  religious  convictions 
against  abortions,  to  perform  an  abor- 
tion. But,  what  in  fact  was  at  stake  in 
the  amendment  passed  by  the  House — 
and  which  I  opposed — was  not  whether 
individuals  would  be  forced  to  perform 
abortions,  but  rather  the  right  of  a  wom- 
an to  counsel  in  a  matter  of  this  kind. 
Therefore,  even  those  who  oppose  all 
abortion  should  have  opposed  this 
amendment  on   the  simple  ground  of 


justice— that  the  poor  have  the  right 
to  coimsel  in  such  matters. 

Because  of  the  way  the  amendment 
was  promoted  on  the  floor,  it  only  served 
to  embarrass  Members  who  believe  that 
an  abortion  is  a  matter  of  personal  con- 
science to  be  decided  by  a  woman  in  con- 
sultation with  her  doctor.  I  personally 
believe  the  Supreme  Court  was  correct 
when  it  said  that  the  right  to  an  abortion 
is  one  protected  by  the  Court.  That  has 
always  been  my  position.  I  do  believe, 
however,  that  no  individual  or  reUgious 
institution  should  be  compelled  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  abortion  against  their  will, 
for  that,  too,  would  be  an  invasion  of 
their  privacy. 

When  one  looks  at  all  the  amend- 
ments that  were  adopted,  so  many  of 
them  detracting  from  the  bill,  one  must 
conclude  that  this  legislation  as  it  was 
passed  is  far  less  than  it  should  have 
been.  However,  I  am  voting  for  the  bill, 
notwithstanding  the  amendments  which 
were  adopted  and  which  I  opposed,  be- 
cause it  is  essential  that  legal  services 
be  provided  the  poor  and  the  only  way 
this  legislation  will  see  the  light  of  day 
is  to  have  a  bill  passed  by  the  House.  Let 
us  hope  that  a  better  bill  will  be  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  the  conference  com- 
mittee, in  a  less  impassioned  hour,  will 
jettison  the  destructive  and  sometimes 
ridiculous  amendments  adopted  here 
tonight. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  fm-ther  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  printed  in  the  reported  bill 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  call  will  be  taken  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

IRoUNo.  253] 

Ashbrook  Gonzalez  Price.  Tex. 

Blaggl  Hanna  Rarick 

Blatnlk  Hansen.  Wash.  Reld 

Breaux  Hebert  Roonev,  N.Y. 

Brown.  Calif  Kasteumeier  Rosenthal 

Carey.  N.Y.  Kazen  Satterfield 

Clark  Kemp  Skubltz 

Clawson,  Del  McFaU  Steelman 

Danielsou  McKlnney  Stratton 

Each  Martin.  N.C.  Thompson.  N.J. 

Evlns,  Tenn.  O'NelU  Whitehiirst 

Fisher  Patman.  Tex.  Widnall 

Cialmo  Pepper 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  EcKHARDT,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  H.R.  7824,  and  finding  itself  with- 
out a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  Mem- 
bers to  record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device,  whereupon  395  Members  recorded 
their  presence,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  absen- 
tees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
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The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  point  of 
wo  Quorum  was  made,  the  Cliairman  had 
directed  the  Clerk  to  read  tlie  conunittee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
printed  in  the  reported  bill  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion Act". 

DETJNmONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term — 

( 1 )  "State"  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rloo.  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam.  American  .Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  any  other  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  "Crovernor"  means  the  chief  executive 
oiScer  of  a  State. 

(3)  "Legal  assistance"  means  the  provision 
of  any  legal  serrlces  under  this  Act. 

(4)  ••Staff  attorney"  means  an  attorney  who 
receives  more  than  one-haU  of  his  annual 
professional  income  from  a  recipient  orga- 
ulzed  solely  for  the  provision  of  legal  assist- 
auoe  to  eligible  cUents  under  this  Act. 

■STABl.IBHUTKWT    OF    CORPORATION 

Src.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  a  private  nonmem- 
bership  nonprofit  corporation  wliich  shall  be 
known  as  the  "Legal  Services  Corporation" 
(hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
'corporation")  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
flnanclBl  support  for  legal  assistance  In  non- 
criminal matter!  to  persons  financially  un- 
able to  afford  legal  assistance  (hereinafter 
in  this  Act  referred  to  as  "ellglbie  clients"). 

(b)  The  oorporation  sbaU  maintain  Its 
principal  office  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  shall,  at  all  times,  maintain  therein  a 
designated  agent  to  accept  service  of  process 
for  the  corporation.  Notice  to  or  service  upon 
the  agent  shall  be  deemed  notice  to  or  serv- 
ice upon  the  corporation. 

(c)  llie  corporation,  and  legal  services  pro- 
grams assisted  by  the  corporation,  shaU  be 
eligible  to  be  treated  as  an  organization  de- 
scribed in  section  170(c)  (a)<B)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  or  as  an  orga- 
nization described  tn  section  501(c)(3)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  is 
exempt  from  taxation  under  section  501(a) 
of  such  Code.  H  sncb  treatments  axe  con- 
ferred in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
such  Code,  the  corporation,  and  legal  services 
programs  assisted  by  the  corporation,  shall 
be  subject  to  all  provisions  of  such  Code  rele- 
vant to  the  conduct  of  organizations  exempt 
from  taxation. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  (during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  section  3  be  con- 
."^idered  as  read,  printed  in  the  Recocd, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wiiwonsin? 

There  vas  no  objection. 

AMrNDMEWT  OfTEHEI)  BT  MRS.  CBEEN  OF  OREGON 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Gkeen  of 
Oregon:  Page  18,  Insert  after  line  20,  new 
subsection  (d) : 

The  corporation  created  under  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  ha^  fxUfllled  the  pur- 
pose! and  (>bjectlves  set  forth  In  this  Act, 


and  fihaU  be  liquidated  on  June  30.  1978; 
unless  sooner  terminated  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  did  not  speak  on  this  legislation  dur- 
ing the  general  debate,  but  that  should 
not  be  considered  as  a  lack  of  concern 
on  my  part  about  the  legislation  and  the 
provisions  in  it. 

A  very  wise  and  a  very  forceful  major- 
ity leader  of  the  Senate  a  few  years  ago 
said  that  legislation  should  be  considered, 
not  in  the  light  of  the  benefits  it 
would  caivey  if  properly  administered, 
but  by  the  harm  that  would  result  if 
improperly  administered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment,  which 
is  the  first  of  about  five  which  I  will  offer, 
is  a  very  simple  am«idment.  I  am  not 
going  to  spend  five  minutes  on  it,  be- 
cause I  know  there  arc  a  lot  of  amend- 
ments to  be  offered. 

It  simply  says  that  at  the  end  of  5  years 
the  Congress  must  take  affirmative  action 
to  review  the  corporation;  that  the  cor- 
poration is  not  established  at  this  time 
in  perpetuity,  without  any  chance  for 
Congress  to  look  over  the  way  they  have 
been  running  that  corporation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  years  ago  I  voted 
for  the  Postal  Corporation,  and  1  must 
say  to  my  colleagues  that  as  I  look  back 
over  my  votes  in  the  Congress.  If  I  had 
the  opportunity,  that  is  one  vote  I  would 
change. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  set  up 
an  independent  corporation  to  exist  for- 
ever, subject  only  to  the  board  which 
the  President  appoints,  and  to  the  ap- 
propriations process,  we  lose  congres- 
sional control. 

And  so  my  amendment  would  simply 
say  that  at  the  end  of  5  years— and  I  do 
not  want  the  Memlrers  to  be  scared  by 
the  word,  "liquidated";  I  am  told  by  the 
attorneys  that  this  is  the  word  that  must 
be  used,  because  it  Is  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration— ^that  at  the  end  of  5  years.  In 
1978,  the  Congress  must  take  affirmative 
action  to  extend  that  corporation.  That 
is  all  it  does. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is,  as  I  said,  placed 
in  existence  as  an  independent  corpora- 
tion, and  there  is  absolutely  nothing  that 
any  of  us  in  the  Congress  could  do  about 
it  if  we  did  not  like  the  direction  In 
which  it  was  moving.  In  fact.  In  the  re- 
port it  says  that  the  corporation  must 
be  free  of  aU  political  Interference, 
which  I  presume  wotild  mean  congres- 
sional interference. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  simply  to  say  that  at  the 
end  of  5  years  Congress  will  be  required 
to  take  affirmative  action  to  renew  the 
establishment  of  the  corporation.  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chauman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  (Mrs. 
Gkctk)  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Yes,  I  would 
be  very  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenbokn)  . 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  sliding. 

As  a  matter  of  information,  the  au- 


thority for  this  corporation  is  perhaps 
somewhat  similar  to  another  independent 
oorporation  which  iias  been  established 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Services.  Is  the  gentle- 
woman aware  whether  we  followed  that 
sort  of  procedure  in  creating  the  au- 
thority for  Public  Broadcasting  Services? 
Does  that  have  a  termination  date? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, it  does  not.  But  it  seems  to  me  be- 
cause this  corporation  is  dealing  with 
highly  sensitive  political  matters — and  I 
hope  to  develop  that  a  little  later  on- 
all  of  the  activities  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  are  ones  that  the  Congress 
ourht  to  review  at  the  end  of  5  years. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  I  would  be  op- 
posed to  looking  at  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Services  at  the  end  of  5  years. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  we  ought  to  do  that,  and  I  think 
we  have  something  just  recently  rela- 
tive to  that.  Certainly  that  is  a  sensi- 
tive area  also,  in  the  area  of  communi- 
cations. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman   from   North  Carolina    (Mr. 

POUTfTAIN)  . 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

As  I  understand  your  amendment,  it 
contemplates  that  at  the  end  of  5  years 
there  will  be  a  reassessment  and  reeval- 
uation  as  to  whether  or  not  the  legisla- 
tion, in  the  way  it  has  been  amended, 
will  be  continued,  repealed,  modified  as 
redirected. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Tliank  you. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  It  would  re- 
quire affirmative  action  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  to  continue. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Inasmuch  as  this  is 
a  legal  corporation  outside  of  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions Act  of  1965  providing  for  a  legisla- 
tive review,  and  reassessment  of  pro- 
grams at  the  expiration  of  5  years,  if  the 
legislation  in  question  does  not  provide  a 
time  limit,  then.  In  view  of  the  corpo- 
rate nature  of  this  particular  legislation 
and  the  fact  that  there  is  no  requirement 
for  its  periodic  review  at  any  particular 
time.  I  think  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  Is  absolutely  essential, 
and  I  therefore  support  the  amendment. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  my 
colleague  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  see  this  amendment  before 
its  introduction.  I  imderstand  there  are 
several  others  to  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

However,  may  I  say  In  effect  the 
amendment  Is  accompli.shed  in  the  bill 
already.  It  seems  to  me  the  amendment 
sets  a  date  for  what  seems  to  be  the  ter- 
mination of  legal  justice  as  June  30, 1978, 
and  I  believe  that  is  imwise. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  bill  says  that  the  Congress 
has  the  right  to  repeal  or  amend  this  act 
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at  any  time,  and  this  is  expressly  re- 
served so  that  this  body  can  actually  ter- 
minate this  agency  before  the  date  speci- 
fied in  the  amendment. 

Also,  the  corporation  has  to  come  back 
to  this  body  for  annual  appropriations, 
and  it  seems  to  me  if  we  wanted  to  ter- 
minate it,  we  can  simply  cut  off  the 
money. 

So  whether  or  not  we  want  to  set  this 
particular  date  or  wait  for  it  or  extend 
it  beyond  that  time,  we  can  do  whatever 
we  want  to  based  on  the  operation  of 
the  corporation  itself.  It  is  something 
that  we  need  not  specify. 

For  that  reason  I  see  no  purpose  to 
the  amendment  and  therefore  oppose  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  the 
meaning  of  the  amendment  is  it  termi- 
nates the  corporation  at  the  end  of  5 
years.  I  guess  I  would  write  the  amend- 
ment differently  if  I  were  going  to  do  it, 
but  I  think  there  is  merit  to  it.  so  that 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  the  Congress  will  look  at  the  cor- 
poration and  correct  any  faults. 

It  is  provided  here  there  would  be  an- 
nual appropriations  even  though  there 
is  authorization  for  3  year  appropria- 
tion, it  is  true,  but  I  expect  there  will  be 
annual  authorizations.  The  authorizing 
committee  is  required  to  look  at  it  with 
this  amendment  before  the  end  of  five 
years. 

The  legal  services  so  far  have  been  a 
part  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
They  terminated  at  a  certain  time  and 
caused  our  committee  and  the  Congress 
to  look  at  the  full  responsibilities  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

I  do  not  see  anything  wrong  with  ter- 
minating the  Corporation  in  5  years  so 
it  will  require  us  to  take  another  look  at 
it  in  Congress.  We  are  embarking  on  new 
territory  here,  I  think,  with  a  corpora- 
tion rather  than  something  controlled 
out  of  the  Office  of  the  President.  I  recog- 
nize how  our  colleagues,  many  of  them, 
feel  about  the  Postal  Corporation  now 
and  would  like  to  have  a  crack  at  that 
before  the  authorizing  committee. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  yielding. 

Let  me  clarify,  if  I  may,  one  issue  here. 
The  language  of  the  amendment  says 
that  the  corporation  shall  be  "liquidated" 
unless  sooner  terminated  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. Is  there  an  inference  in  here  that 
the  Congress  subsequently  could  not  ex- 
tend the  life  of  the  Corporation? 

Mr.  QUIE.'  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
one  Congress  cannot  bind  another  Con- 
gress, and  therefore  any  Congress  can  do 
whatever  it  wants  to.  As  the  gentleman 
indicates  by  his  comments,  if  I  had  my 
way,  it  would  have  been  written  rather 
differently  so  that  it  would  not  be  im- 
plied that  it  would  be  automatically 
liquidated,  but  perhaps  we  ought  to  ask 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  that  ques- 
tion, and  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  for 
that  purpose. 


Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  intent  in 
the  amendment  at  all  that  the  Congress 
would  not  have  a  chance  to  continue  it. 
I  am  advised  by  lawyers  that  since  it  is 
a  nonprofit  corporation,  and  because  of 
the  IRS,  because  if  it  should  be  termi- 
nated, it  would  have  to  have  its  assets 
liquidated,  possibly,  that  that  is  the  rea- 
son for  that  wording.  But  there  is  no  in- 
ference, in  reply  to  the  question  posed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Steiger),  that  Congress  could  not  if  it 
wished  extend  the  act. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon,  for  that  ex- 
planation. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  that  this  is 
probably  a  good  example  of  us  non- 
lawyers  sometimes  not  imderstanding 
wording  that  is  put  in  a  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  in  supporting 
the  very  clever  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green)  . 
I  commend  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon, as  a  member  of  my  party,  for  doing 
something  that  we  were  not  able  to  do 
in  the  committee.  I  have  been  very  much 
distressed  by  the  fact  that  President 
Nixon  is  going  to  have  carte  blanche  to 
name  the  members  of  the  board  to  lead 
the  corporation,  and  that  they  will  all 
be  up  for  reappointment  in  3  years,  and 
that  means  that  the  President  will  get 
a  second  crack  at  who  is  to  be  appointed. 
So  the  Corporation  will  have  to  come 
back  here  and  presumably  we  can  look 
forward  with  great  hope  to  some  changes 
in  the  circumstances  that  we  now  con- 
front as  a  result  of  the  elections  that 
will  occur  between  now  and  the  expira- 
tion date  that  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  puts  in  her  amendment. 

So,  on  behalf  of  the  Democrats  on  the 
committee,  I  commend  the  gentlewoman 
for  what  I  hope  will  not  be  mistaken  as 
an  overly  partisan  position  in  this 
amendment,  but  nevertheless  one  which 
certainly  I  think  will  put  the  President 
in  his  place. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  speak  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  (Mrs. 
Green)  for  this  reason:  I  think  that 
it  is  unfortunate  that  in  the  light  of 
any  ongoing  agency,  corporation  or 
program,  that  we  in  the  Congress  create 
an  artificial  crisis  to  wliich  that  agency, 
corporation  or  grroup  has  to  react  con- 
tinually. I  think  it  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  country  that  the  Congress  can 
have  and  that  the  committees  of  the 
Congress  can  have  oversight,  hearings, 
can  modify  the  law  as  they  see  fit,  and 
the  programs  as  they  see  fit.  They  alresuly 
have  that  responsibility,  and  that  oppor- 
tunity. 


But  I  think  that,  inherent  within  good 
government  may  be  to  continue  a  pro- 
gram rather  than  to  create,  every  2  or  3 
or  even  5  years,  an  artificial  crisis  within 
a  given  corporation.  And  so,  with  that  in 
mind,  I  would  not  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
to  me. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  that 
I  appreciate  the  unexpected  support 
from  my  friend  and  colleague  over  here 
on  this  side,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  William  D.  Ford)  . 

May  I  say  that  my  amendment  was 
not  introduced  with  any  partisan  motive 
in  mind;  it  was  introduced  only  on  the 
basis  that  I  think  the  Congress  ought  to 
look  at  this  program  at  the  end  of  5 
years,  regardless  of  who  is  down  in  the 
White  House. 

The  other  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  EscH)  speaks  of  a  crisis  every  5 
years,  or  an  artificial  crisis  every  4  years, 
and  I  would  merely  suggest  that  as  one 
Member  of  the  House  among  435  who  are 
always  facing  a  crisis  every  2  years,  I 
just  feel  that  it  helps  to  keep  people  on 
their  toes,  and  that  they  will  do  a  better 
job  if  they  know  that  somebody  is  look- 
ing over  their  shoulders. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  comments  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  (Mrs.  Green).  I  am  only  sorry 
that  I  cannot  always  concur  that  Con- 
gress reacts  to  that  2-year  crisis  the  way 
that  it  should. 

I  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  7824, 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act. 

As  one  who  has  supported  the  concept 
of  legal  services  for  all  our  citizens  since 
first  coming  to  Congress  7  years  ago,  and 
£is  a  cosponsor  of  this  current  bill,  I  urge 
the  membership  to  act  favorably  on  this 
legislation. 

This  bill  as  reported  from  our  commit- 
tee represents  a  compromise.  As  such, 
there  are  certain  features  of  the  legisla- 
tion that  are  less  than  desirable  from  my 
perspective.  Nonetheless,  the  concept  is 
so  vital  that  I  am  hopeful  that  the  body 
will  support  the  bill  in  its  present  form 
without  crippling  amendment. 

Since  1971,  increasing  bipartisan  sup- 
port has  been  developed  for  the  creation 
of  an  independent  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration: The  Legal  Services  program 
has  been  at  once  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful and  one  of  the  most  controversial 
components  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  I  believe  that  the  reported 
bill  will  preserve  the  ability  of  the  pro- 
gram to  operate  successfully,  and  it  will 
responsibly  isolate  the  program  from  the 
continuing  political  pressures  which 
have  sometimes  threatened  to  interfere 
with  its  ability  to  provide  the  full  repre- 
sentation to  its  indigent  clients  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Canons  of  Legal 
Ethics. 
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Although  the  committee  bill  embodies 
significant  changes  in  detail  from  the  ad- 
ministration bill,  the  basic  structures 
provided  in  the  two  versions  are  substan- 
tially identical.  All  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  will  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
tJie  Senate.  During  the  transition  of  the 
program  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity to  its  fully  independent  form, 
the  program  will  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare who  will  dispense  funds  previously 
obligated  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity to  insure  the  continuous  re- 
presentation of  all  eligible  clients  but 
will  otherwise  operate  the  program  in 
accordance  with  regulations  reflecting 
the  provisions  and  objectives  of  the  new 
act  rather  than  the  old  regulations  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Thus  the  bill  should  meet  the  objectives 
of  the  administration  in  both  the  struc- 
ture and  transition  provisions  of  the  two 
Legal  Sei-vices  Corporation  bills  previ- 
ously considered  by  Congress. 

In  other  respects,  the  bill  preserves 
the  existing  structure  of  successful  local 
programs  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  re- 
quires experiments  in  discovering  new 
methods  for  delivering  legal  assistance 
to  poor  people.  Although  no  new  method 
of  legal  services  delivery  is  intended  to 
be  implemented  in  any  substantial  form 
until  doCTimentation  has  convincingly 
demonstrated  that  such  new  methods, 
like  Judicare,  are  more  effective  than  the 
present  type  of  legal  services,  some  ex- 
perimentation is  contemplated  by  this 
bill.  The  bill  authorizes  the  corporation 
to  contract  with  a  wide  variety  of  entities 
for  the  delivery  of  services,  including 
State  and  local  governments.  Although, 
because  of  the  danger  of  political  inter- 
ference, funding  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments is  contemplated  only  in  the 
extraordinary  situation  where  no  com- 
petent independent  program  exists,  the 
committee  deemed  it  helpful  to  provide 
the  Corporation  with  this  funding  flex- 
ibility for  those  unusual  instances. 

Under  the  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  Corporation  is  prohibited 
from  supporting  private  firms  which  re- 
ceive most  of  their  revenues  from  pri- 
vate clients  yet  spend  75  percent  of  their 
time  litigating  in  the  collective  interests 
of  the  public  or  the  poor.  This  provision 
would  not  affect  the  present  highly  suc- 
cessful back-up  centers  whose  combined 
litigation  and  research  work  has  been  so 
cnxcial  to  the  legal  services  effort.  It  is 
the  committee's  desire  to  see  that  these 
back-up  centers  continue  and  expand 
their  important  work  so  that  quality 
legal  services  for  the  poor  is  guaranteed. 

To  Insure  that  the  new  legal  services 
program  is  solely  operated  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  its  clients  and  to  avoid  evm  the 
appearance  of  any  impropriety,  the  bill 
carefully  limits  the  activity  of  funded  at- 
torneys to  legal  representations  made  in 
behalf  of  clients,  groups  of  clients,  and 
organizations  made  up  primarily  of  poor 
people.  With  this  sole  limitation  in  mind, 
it  is  expected  that  attorneys  will  vigor- 
ously advocate  in  behalf  of  their  clients 
before  Federal,  State  and  local  legisla- 
tures, quasi-legislative  bodies,  adminis- 
trative agencies,  and  in  the  courts.  It  is 


our  hope  that,  where  economical,  recipi- 
ents will  decide  to  pool  their  resources 
and  keep  personnel  or  an  oflBce  at  the 
places  where  legislatures  and  agencies 
work. 

Under  section  6(b>  (4>  of  the  bill, 
funded  attorneys  are  prevented  from 
participating  in  strikes,  boycotts,  demon- 
stiations  and  similar  forms  of  activity, 
although  Uiey  may  provide  the  full  range 
of  legal  services  and  advice  to  eligible 
clients  and  their  groups  who  are  en- 
gaged in  such  activities.  Attorneys  who 
violate  this  provision  are  subject  to  dis- 
cipline, including  termination  in  appro- 
priate cases  after  a  due  process  hearing. 
The  recipient  program  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  defunding  in  these  instances 
since  this  would  harm  the  recipient's 
clients. 

In  a  parallel  fashion,  section  7(b>(5) 
of  the  bill  prohibits  the  use  of  funds  for 
the  organization  of  groups  or  associa- 
tions of  any  kind,  although  attorneys  are 
expected  to  represent  groups  composed 
primarily  of  eligible  clients  in  the  process 
of  preparing  incorporation  papers  and 
the  like,  as  well  to  provide  them  with  all 
other  legal  assistance  including  litiga- 
tion. 

To  assure  that  attorneys  are  familiar 
with  local  conditions  and  procedures,  sec- 
tion 6(b)  (4)  of  the  bill  requires  that  at- 
torneys be  authorized  to  practice  in  the 
State  where  they  are  providing  assist- 
ance. This  requirement  is  intended  to 
defer  to  State  xequirements  for  the 
practice  of  law;  it  would  not  prevent, 
however,  the  hiring  of  law  students,  re- 
cent law  school  graduates,  or  attorneys 
who  have  recently  moved  to  a  new  State, 
even  when  they  have  not  yet  passed  that 
State's  bar  examination,  as  long  as  those 
persons  are  not  practicing  law  or  were 
authorized  to  practice  temporarily  under 
State  rules. 

In  coiiclusion,  I  believe  that  the  com- 
mittee bill  for  an  independent  Legal 
Services  Corporation  is  one  which  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  will  be  able  to  support.  It 
preserves  the  successful  elements  of  the 
present  program  while  it  guarantees  the 
independent  status  of  the  program  that 
is  needed  to  protect  it  against  political 
interference.  At  the  same  time,  the  bill 
provides  explicit  restrictions  which 
should  assure  the  public  that  the  pro- 
gram will  be  run  stHely  in  the  interests 
of  its  eligible  clients  and  not  on  behalf 
of  any  special  interest  group.  In  sum,  this 
bill  is  in  the  highest  tradition  of  the 
American  legal  system  and  it  is  a  signifi- 
cant step  toward  guaranteeing  that  all 
Americans,  poor  and  rich  alike,  receive 
"equal  justice  imder  law."  I  urge  its 
prompt  passage  in  its  present  form. 

ThB  CHAIRMAN.  The  qiiestion  is  aa. 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  graitle- 
woman  from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Gkeen). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  be  proposed  to  section 
3?  If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

COVESMTN6    BODY 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  corporation  shall  have  a 
board  of  directors  (hereinafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "board")  consisting  of 
eleven   voting   members   appointed   by   the 


President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  no  more  than  six  of  whom 
shall  be  of  the  same  political  party.  A  ma- 
jority shall  be  members  of  tiie  bar  of  the 
highest  court  of  any  State  and  none  shall  be 
a  full-time  employee  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  board  shall  be  three  >-ears  or  until  his 
successor  h&s  been  appointed  and  has  quali- 
fied, except  that  of  the  members  first  ap- 
pointed five  meml>ers  desigtiated  by  the 
President  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  two  year.s. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
of  office  of  the  initial  members  of  the  board 
shall  be  computed  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  Any  member  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  his  predecesscr 
was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
remainder  of  that  term.  The  term  of  each 
jnember  other  than  initial  mendiers  shall  be 
computed  from  the  date  of  termination  of 
the  preceding  term.  No  member  shall  be 
reappointed  to  more  than  two  consecutive 
terms  immediately  following  his  initial  term. 

(c)  The  members  of  the  board  shall  not. 
by  reason  of  such  membership,  be  deemed 
officers  or  emplt^pees  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  The  President  shall  select  from  among 
the  voting  members  of  the  board  a  chairman, 
who  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year. 

(e)  A  member  ol  the  board  may  be  re- 
moved by  a  vote  of  seven  members  for  mal- 
feasanoe  In  office,  or  persistent  neglect  of, 
or  Inability  to  perform,  duties  axid  for  no 
other  cause. 

(f)  Within  six  months  following  the  ap- 
pointment of  all  membiers  of  the  board,  the 
board  shall  request  the  Governor  of  each 
State  to  appoint  a  nine-member  advisory 
council  for  his  State.  A  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  adrlsory  council  shall  be  chosen 
from  among  the  lawyers  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  the  State  and  the  members  of  the 
cotincU  shall  be  subject  to  annual  reap- 
pointment. Should  the  Governor  fail  to  ap- 
point the  advisory  council  within  ninety 
days  of  receipt  of  said  request  from  the 
hoard,  the  board  shall  appoint  such  a  coun- 
cil. The  advisory  council  shall  be  charged 
w;th  notifying  the  corporation  of  any  vio- 
l&tion  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  ap- 
plicable rules,  regulations,  and  guidelines 
promulgated  pursuant  to  this  Act.  The  ad- 
visory oouQcU  shall,  at  the  same  time,  fur- 
nish a  copy  of  the  notification  to  any  recip- 
ient affected  thereby,  and  the  corporation 
shall  allow  such  recipient  a  reasonable  time 
(but  in  no  case  lees  than  thirty  days)  to 
reply  to  any  allegation  contained  In  the 
notification. 

(g)  All  meetings  of  the  board,  of  any  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  board,  and  of  State 
advisory  councils  shall  be  open  to  the  public, 
unless  the  membership  of  such  bodies,  by 
two-thirds  vote  of  those  eligible  to  vote,  de- 
termines that  an  efxecuttre  session  should 
be  held  on  a  specific  occasion. 

(h)  The  board  shall  meet  at  least  fotir 
times  during  each  calendar  year. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  4  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  <^>en  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

•Riere  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  be  proposed  to  section  4?  If 
not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

OmCERS     ANT)     EMPLOTTES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  board  shall  appoint  the 
president  of  the  corporation,  who  must  be 
a  member  of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court 
of  a  State  and  shall  be  a  nonvoting,  ex 
ofJlclo  member  of  the  board,  and  such  other 
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officers  as  the  board  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary. No  officer  of  the  corporation  may  re- 
ceive any  salary  or  other  compensation  for 
sDrvloes  from  any  souroe  other  than  t3se  cor- 
poration during  his  perlad  of  employment  1^ 
the  corporation,  except  as  authorized  bf  tb* 
board.  All  officers  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  tb»  board. 

(b)  The  president  of  the  corporation,  sub- 
ject to  general  policies  established  by  the 
board,  may  appoint  and  remove  such  em- 
ployees of  the  corporation  as  he  determines 
to  be  neaeaaary  to  carry  out  tbe  piuposss 
of  tbe  corpanktiosL. 

(c)  Ko  member  of  the  board  may  partici- 
pate in  any  decision,  action,  or  reconunenda- 
tlon  with  respect  to  any  matter  which  di- 
rectly benefits  such  member  or  any  firm  or 
organization  with  which  that  memher  Is  then 
currently  associated. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  (during  the  reading* . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  seetifla  5  be  con&idered  &s  read, 
printed  in  the  ^:coiu>,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
tbe  request  c£  the  genileman  from  Cali- 
fomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  axnoad- 
luents  to  he  proposed  to  seotian  5?  If 
not,  the  derk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

rownts,  mrrsEa,  akd  i.iiutatioiis 
Skc.  6.  (a)  In  addition  to  tbe  powers  con- 
ferred upon  a  nonprofit  corporation  by  the 
District  'Of  Cal'tunbla  NonpTOfit  Corporatlen 
Act  (except  for  section  1005(0.)  of  tUe  23 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Codej  the  corpo- 
ration Shall  have  atrthortty — 

(1)  To  make  grants  to,  and  to  contract 
witfti.  tntflvMhsnUs.  paptnot^hlps,  flnna,  orga- 
nlzatlons,  ccrporatioas,  Stictt  juid  lecail  gav- 
enunanta,  sad  avber  apprapelKte  enttMes 
(Tefenred  to  is  this  Act  as  "reclpieQts".)  for 
the  purpoat  of  provitUxg  legal  assistance  to 
eligible  cUewts; 

(2)  To  accept  In  the  name  oT  tbe  corpo- 
ration, and  employ  or  dispose  of  In  furtfcw- 
ance  oT  the  purpoees  of  this  Act,  airy  money 
or  property,  iwal,  petsanal,  or  mlxefl,  tangi- 
ble or  intangible,  received  by  gift,  devtoe. 
beqnvst.  or  atberwise;  and 

(3)  To  audeitadce,  eitiker  xlinot^  or  ttf 
grant  «r  coniraot.  the  falloartng  activities  re- 
lating to  the  delivery  of  legal  assistance — 

j(A)   research, 

(B')  training  snd  technical  assistance,  and 

(C)  to  serve  be  a  clearingbausc  tor  tn- 
formatlon. 

(b)  (1)  The  corporation  sbaU  have  author- 
ing to  litsure  the  cnmf>1laiu:e  of  recipients 
and  t^helr  employees  with  the  provisions  of 
this  AiTt  and  the  rules,  regulaitions  and 
guidelines  promtdgated  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
and  to  terminate,  after  a  heailng.  financial 
support  to  a  recipient  which  falls  to  comply. 

(2)  If  an  employee  of  a  recipient  violates 
or  causes  the  recipient  to  violate  tlie  pro. 
visions  of  this  Act  or  the  hylaws  or  guide- 
lines of  the  corporation,  the  recipient  shall 
take  appropriate  disciplinary   action. 

(3)  "The  corporation  shall  not  Interfeaie 
with  any  attorney  In  carrying  o>nt  his  pro- 
fessional  Te^}onsibUlty  to  his  dent  as  estab- 
lished In  the  Canons  -of  Ethics  and  Code  of 
Professional  Besponslbillty  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  or  abrogate  the  authority  of 
a  State  to  enforce  the  standards  of  profes- 
sional responslblHty  -whtch  apply  to  the 
attoraey. 

'(%)  So  atutaiarey  iball  receive  any  oob- 
pensatlon,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  tar 
the  proviaioB  ■at  l^gal  assiataaoe  uMler  mis 
Act,  unless  «ach  attorney  is  autiiarlzed  to 
juadtlce  law  la  the  State  where  the  render- 
ing of  such  assistance  is  Initiated. 
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(5.)  The  corporation  shall  insure  that  its 
employees  and  employees  of  recipients,  which 
employees  receive  a  majority  of  their  annual 
professional  tnoome  from  legal  assistance  un- 
der this  Act.  shall,  while  engaged  In  activi- 
ties carried  on  l^  the  corporation  or  by  a 
recipient,  nefrala  from  participation  in.  and 
refrain  from  eucouragen^nt  of  others  to  pax- 
tlclpate  In,  any  of  the  following  acUvltles: 
(A)  rioting,  ci^il  disturbance,  picketing,  boy- 
ctrtt,  or  strtke;  or  (B)  any  form  of  activity 
which  Is  in  violation  of  an  outstanding  in- 
junction of  any  laederal.  State,  or  local  court; 
or  (O  any  Illegal  acttvtty.  The  board,  within 
nlneity  days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  shall  issue  guidelines  to  provide  for  the 
enforcement  of  this  subsection  such  guide- 
lines shall  InrvUirie  criteria  (i)  lor  suspension 
of  legal  assistance  support  under  this  Act,  (11) 
for  suspension  or  termination  of  compensa- 
tion to  an  employee  of  the  corporation,  and 
(lii)  wbich  &itJl  be  used  by  reciplenu  In 
asty  action  by  them  for  the  Eospenslon  or 
termination  of  their  employees,  for  viola- 
tions of  this  subsection. 

ic)   The  corporation  shall  not — 
(11  participate  In  litigation  on  behalf  of 
<nients  other  than  tbe  corporation; 

(2)  undertake  to  Infhience  tbe  passage  or 
defeat  of  any  legislatlan  by  the  -Congress  of 
tbe  United  Sta3ieB  or  by  any  State  or  local 
legislatt^ie  iiodtes.  except  that  personnel  of 
the  corporation  may  testify  when  formally 
requested  to  do  .so  by  a  leglsla>tive  body,  or 
a  conunittee  or  a  member  thereof. 

(d)(1)  The  corporation  Shall  have  no 
power  to  Issue  any  shares  of  stotA,  or  to 
declare  or  pay  any  dlvtteads. 

(S)  Ko  part  off  th«  taeome  or  assets  of  the 
ovparation  shalil  inme  tat  the  toenefit  of  any 
direotorn  officer,  or  emplofnee.  -taaot^t  as  ««»- 
BMiaMe  oompoDsaUon  ior  servloes. 

(3)  Neither  the  corporation  tior  any  re- 
cipient shall  contribute  or  ma^e  available 
corporate  funds  or  program  persoimel  or 
equipment  prodded  parsnant  to  this  Act  to 
any  political  party.  poUitlcal  Msoc^KtloB,  or 
CKnflldate  for  eteetlsc  oBce. 

(4)  Neither  ttae  octporation  nor  any  re- 
oiplent  a3B3.]l  contribute  cr  stake  avalUtato 
corporalie  fuads  or  jtrogram  persaoAel  or 
equipment  lor  use  In  advocating  or  oppoclag 
any  legislative  proposals,  ballot  measures. 
Initiatives,  referendums.  executive  orders,  or 
similar  enactments  or  promulgatioaa,  except 
tc  testify  or  make  other  neoessary  reppe- 
aentatioiB  ipsssuaait  to  gniieltaes  prnosid- 
gaited  by  the  oonpora>tian  and  In  aocordanoe 
with  the  Canons  of  £tfalcE  sAd  Code  of  Pro- 
fessional Be^onsihility  of  the  Ankerlcan  Bar 
Association)  in  the  course  of  providing  l^al 
assistance  to  ellglWe  clients. 

Mr.  STEIGSR  <rf  Wisconsin  (during 
the  leading).  Mr.  Chairioaxv.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  section  6  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the  Rec- 
OED,  and  open  to  amecidment  ai  aajr 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reouest  of  ^he  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMEKDMENT  OFFEBSS  BT  MK.  ttCIK 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairmafi.  I  offer  an 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 
Amendment  ofi^ered  by  Mr.  Qnxc: 
Page  23,  beginning  with  line  20,  strike 
out  everything  througti  the  period  in  line 
M  and  Insert  In  Hero  thereof:  "to  particulate 
in  any  pictettag.  t>Dycott,  or  Htrflte,  and 
Mtall  Mt  ail  tines  during  live  period  of  tbelr 
Mmloymeat  refrain  from  parUcipation  la. 
and  jcfralB  from  encouragement  ot  others 
to  participate  In:  (Al  rioting  or  civil  dis- 
turbance; (Bj  any  form  of  activity  -which 
IB  in  violation  ^  an  (mtaftaoding  Injunotion 


of   any    Federal,    State,    or   local    court;    or 
(O  any  illegal  activity." 

Mr,  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
administration  bill  was  sent  up  Uiat  pro- 
hibited at  any  time  a  legal  services  at- 
toixkey  from  participating  in  and  enoour- 
aeing  others  to — and  it  lists — rioting, 
civil  disturbance,  picketing,  boycott, 
strike,  and  the  others,  it  was  felt  in  the 
committee  that  a  legal  services  attorney 
might  want  to  in  his  off  time,  for  in- 
stance, engage  in  a  meat  boycott.  As  a 
farmer,  I  would  not  like  that  very  well, 
but  at  least  it  is  his  constitutional  right 
that  he  do  so.  So  my  amendmeat  does 
not  restrict  the  legal  servioes  attorney 
in  his  off  time  as  far  as  picketing,  boy- 
cotting, and  striking  is  concerned.  How- 
ever, the  committee  also  then  gives  the 
impression  that  the  legal  services  at- 
torney could  engage  in  or  urge  other  peo- 
ple to  engage  in  rioting,  civil  disturt)- 
ance,  and  any  form  of  activity  which  is 
in  violation  of  an  outstanding  injimctlon 
of  any  Federal.  State,  or  local  court,  or 
any  illegal  activity. 

So  what  my  amendment  does  is  to 
prohibit  him  from  doing  that  in  his  off 
time.  I  feel  that  is  needed  to  strengthen 
the  bilL  There  should  not  be  any  ques- 
tion th2t  the  legal  services  attorney 
^oiHd  not  be  engaging  in  that  himself, 
or  encouraging  Other  people  to  engage  in 
what  is  strictly  niegal  activity.  It  will 
surely  strengthen  the  bin.  If  we  do  so. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Oiairmaii,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  tlie  ex- 
planatlon  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  I  see  no  objection  to  the 
amendment.  I  think  the  bill  as  reported 
wM  be  strengthened  by  this  amendment 
and  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  lart  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  sim- 
ply to  ask  thfe  gentleman  from  MDnnesota 
a  further  gue^on.  The  word  -encour- 
agemenV  is  not  construed  as  advocat- 
ing, is  it,  in  the  legal  sense?  Clearly  at- 
torneys ought  not  to  be  enconraging 
these  actions  we  talk  about. 

Mr.  OUIE.  That  is  just  exactly  what 
it  says:  "Refrain  from  encouragement  of 
others  to  rarticincte  in." 

Mr.  MEEDS.  And  in  no  sense  does  tWs 
mean  If  an  attorney  is  living  in  a  place 
where  there  is  a  rent  strike,  that  he 
would  not  be  involved  in  that  rent  strike 
himself,  on  his  own  time? 

Mr.  (JUIE.  No,  I  wotdd  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman my  amendment  does  not  change 
the  language  in  the  bill  as  it  comes  before 
the  House  with  regard  to  picketing,  boy- 
cott, or  strike.  That  is  only  a  ban  to  re- 
frain from  encouraging  others.  In  his 
own  time  th°re  Is  no  prohibition.  My 
amendment  is  to  prohibit  him  from  en- 
gaging in  riots  and  other  illegai  activities. 
Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chaimtan,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

I  would  tike  to  ask  the  getiUeniati  from 
Minnesota  a  QuesUoa.  I  fraiddir  votild 
like  to  knmr  what  is  the  4Kfferanee  be- 
tween hU  aaeadateut  aad  triiaX  is  In 
tbe  committee  fatll. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  itt£Eerence  between  the 
committee  bill  and  my  amendment  is  ttat 
the  camnlttBe  Wll  wmAd  poaait  ttie 
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Legal  Services  attorney  to  engage  in 
riots,  civil  disturbances,  going  against 
court  injunctions,  and  other  iUegal  ac- 
tivities in  his  off  time  and  he  could  en- 
courage other  people  to  do  that  in  his 
off  time,  to  engage  in  riots,  civil  dis- 
turbances, and  so  forth.  My  amendment 
would  prohibit  that.  However,  in  picket- 
ing and  boycotts  and  strikes  there  is  no 
change  between  my  amendment  and  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  The  gentleman  means 
his  amendment  is  more  restrictive  or 
less  restrictive? 

Mr.  QUIE.  More  restrictive. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  More  restrictive  in  what 
respect? 

Mr.  QUIE.  In  that  In  my  amendment  a 
Legal  Services  attorney  is  prohibited 
himself  and  he  is  not  to  encourage  other 
people  at  any  time  to  riot,  engage  in 
civil  disturbances,  go  contrary  to  the 
court  injunction,  or  to  do  anything  else 
that  is  Illegal. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Then  is  it  less  restrictive 
In  some  respect? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No.  It  Is  more  restrictive  be- 
cause the  committee  bill  does  not  pro- 
hibit the  Legal  Services  attorney  from 
doing  that  in  his  off  time.  The  commit- 
tee bill  only  restricts  him,  as  it  says, 
"while  engaged  in  activities"  on  behalf  of 
the  recipient.  Say  he  works  8  hours  a  day, 
he  Is  restricted  only  In  those  8  hours. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  wUl  reply  to  me  along  the 
same  line,  are  we  to  assume  that  in  his 
off  hours  it  is  OK  for  him  to  do  these 
things?  

Mr.  QUIE.  What  things? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  For  instance  to  en- 
gage in  riots? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No.  My  amendment  pro- 
hibits him  from  engaging  in  that  and 
the  committee  bill  does  not  prohibit  him. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Can  he  do  it  in  his 
own  hours? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  committee  bill  prohibits 
him  from  doing  it  in  his  on  duty  hours 
and  with  my  amendment  he  continues  to 
be  prohibited  in  his  on  duty  hours.  All 
this  amendment  does,  is  to  prohibit  him 
from  engaging  in  riots,  civil  disturbances, 
and  other  illegal  activities  in  his  off  duty 
hours  in  fact  any  time  at  Eill.  As  long  as 
he  is  engaged  more  than  half  time  in 
these  legal  services,  he  cannot  do  those 
things. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  My  concern  is  if  we 
do  not  have  written  into  this  legislation 
the  kind  of  binding  provisions  and  the 
authority  within  some  responsible  public 
agency  or  group  to  get  rid  of  or  to  fire 
a  legal  service  attorney  who  is  doing 
these  things  then  we  are  In  serious  trou- 
ble with  this  legislation. 

Mr.  QUIE.  My  amendment  would  cor- 
rect that.      

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman if  it  is  correctable.  If  the  gentle- 
man must  offer  an  amendment  to  pro- 
hibit within  the  legislation  what  I  would 
say  is  an  illegal  act  itself,  then  some 
way  or  other  it  is  a  weak  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  is  correct 
It  is  weak  in  that  regard,  suid  therefore 


I  am  offering  an  amendment  to  remove 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Blackburn). 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  what  the  gentleman  is  say- 
ing. The  thought  occurred  to  me  that 
it  is  a  rather  sad  commentary  on  the 
Federal  organization  if  we  have  to  tell 
the  people  in  this  organization  that  they 
are  not  supposed  to  riot  or  violate  any 
law.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  have  to  put  this 
into  law. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  states  my  concern  very  well. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  a  question. 
Regarding  the  offenses  to  which  he  al- 
ludes in  his  amendment,  are  they  not 
as  a  matter  of  fact  at  this  moment  in 
time  presently  crimes? 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
I  do  not  know  if  every  civil  disturbance 
is  or  not.  I  could  not  answer  that.  A 
riot  would  be. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  If  they  are  illegal  acts, 
they  are  Illegal  acts. 

Mr.  QUIE.  But,  the  committee  bill 
does  have  language  restricting  the  at- 
torney himself  from  doing  it  and  re- 
stricting him  from  encouraging  others 
to  do  it  during  the  time  he  is  on  duty. 
Therefore,  it  leaves  it  wide  open,  while 
he  is  off  duty,  if  there  had  been  nothing 
said  at  all. 

Then  we  go  under  the  assumption  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  that  it 
is  illegal  and  he  could  not  do  it  any- 
way, but  with  this  langauge  in  the  com- 
mittee bill,  and  it  was  felt  evidently 
necessary  by  the  administration  to  have 
similar  language  in  the  bill  it  sent  up, 
I  felt  that  we  needed  it  to  correct  it  by 
amendment. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  only  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  that  it  sounds  as  though 
he  Is  saying  that  it  Is  a  crime  to  commit 
a  crime  which  is  already  the  case.  If  that 
is  the  case,  I  think  this  amendment  is 
the  height  of  demagogery  and  absurdity. 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
be  a  good  amendment  if  it  just  said,  "At 
all  times,"  but  it  does  not  say  "At  all 
times."  It  says,  "During  the  period  of 
their  employment." 

I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
why  should  he  even  have  that  language 
if  he  wants  a  prohibition? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CONLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason 
why  I  did  not  strike  out  that  language 
is  that  if  we  did,  it  would  prohibit  him 
from  being  engaged  in  a  boycott  or  en- 
couraging other  people  during  his  olT 
times.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  would 
be  taking  away  the  first  amendment 
rights  of  an  individual. 

Mr.  CONLAN.  But,  I  think  that  is  one 
of  the  major  objections  to  the  program. 


that  these  attorneys  supported  by  the 
taxpayers  have  been  organizing  boycotts, 
have  been  recruiting  tenants'  organiza- 
tions, rent  strikes,  etc.  This  is  a  form  of 
boycott. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  cosmetic  on 
the  surface.  It  appealed  to  me  at  first, 
but  when  I  look  at  it  closely  it  does  not 
do  the  job  we  are  told  it  is  intended  to 
do.  Nor  are  there  any  provisions  in  the 
bill  for  automatic  termination  of  the 
funds  of  a  grantee  for  violating  the  law. 
I  just  think  this  is  cosmetic  on  the  sur- 
face. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CONLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  seems  to  me  by  the  gen- 
tleman's argiunent  that  he  wants  to  go 
further  and  deny  people  their  first 
amendment  rights.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  do  that. 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Does  the  gentleman  say 
that  we  authorize  other  Federal  em- 
ployees to  organize  these  types  of  ac- 
tivities? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Off  duty,  I  would  be  sure  he 
could.  Perhaps  a  person  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  could  join  in  a  meat  boy- 
cott. 

Mr.  CONLAN.  We  are  not  talking  about 
a  meat  boycott.  We  are  talking  about 
the  real  issue. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Crane)  . 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  one  question 
in  connection  with  his  amendment.  How 
can  we  constitutionally  prohibit  a  per- 
son from  boycotting? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  only  thing  we  do  is  pro- 
hibit him  from  boycotting  while  he  is  on 
duty. 

Mr.  CRANE.  If  I  want  to  boycott 
grapes,  how  can  the  gentleman  prohibit 
me  since  it  is  my  constitutional  preroga- 
tive? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  say  to  the  gentleman, 
if  he  worked  for  a  private  law  firm  and 
that  private  law  firm  said  to  him,  "If 
you  want  to  work  here  do  not  go  out  boy- 
cotting on  our  time;  do  ans^hlng  you 
want  on  your  off  time,"  that  would  be 
similar.  We  are  putting  a  limitation  on 
that  individual  while  he  is  working  for 
the  Federal  Government.  I  beleve  we  can 
do  that. 

Mr.  CRANE.  It  seems  peculiar  to  me. 
Perhaps  wj  are  defining  a  "boycott"  In 
different  terms.  If  he  does  not  want  to 
buy  oranges  in  the  supermarket  or  if  he 
does  not  want  to  buy  grapes  or  something 
like  that,  that  strikes  me  as  a  constitu- 
tional right  we  could  not  structure  any 
kind  of  legislation  to  prohibit. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  believe  that  is  a  different 
kind  of  boycott  from  that  I  was  talking 
about.  The  boycott,  as  I  see  It,  is  where 
they  walk  around  outside  the  grocery 
store. 

Mr.  CRANE.  That  is  picketing. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  the  picketing  part 
of  the  boycott.  The  picketing,  the  boy- 
cott, the  strikes  all  seem  to  be  a  part  of 
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tiie  langnase  X  did  not  want  to  be  in- 
volved in.  The  riots,  civil  disturtiaaoes, 
and  oiber  election  activities  I  certainly 
did. 

Mr.  £3tAiNEL  I  tbazik  the  Kentieman 
for  yieldiag. 

Mr.  CONLAN.  It  appears  to  me  that 
ttiose  eoaployees  «±ko  want  to  do  these 
things  can  go  off  daty  at  X%  e^lock  in 
Uie  momaoc  And  coBse  on  a;t  3  o'clock  in 
the  aftemooD  and  in  the  meantime  do 
the  activities  tiiey  iiave  been  domg  which 
hLve  been  so  questionable  across  the 
coimtry.  I  do  not  beleive  the  amtendment 
closet!  tiie  iooplaole.  I  believe  the  wording 
in  the  arigizml  tnU  is  more  eiear  tiian 
this. 

The  CHA^iMAN.  The  question  is  on 
ttie  amenttaBent  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mizmesota  (Mr.  Qinz^ . 

The  ameiidznea.t  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  QUI&.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  CSerk  read  as  f tfHows : 

AmexKhnent  offered  by  Mr.  Qrrir:  Page  '2%, 
Tine  >4,  strike  out  "proTlded  pursuant  to  this 
Art". 

iHi.  QUIE.  The  language  of  the  com- 
mittee bin  could  be  interpreted  to  per- 
mit the  corporation  or  recipient  of  as- 
sistaiKse  from  the  corporation  to  con- 
tribute or  to  make  available  funds  and 
program  personnel  and  equipment  to  a 
political  party,  political  assodaUoa,  or 
candidate  for  elective  office  if  the  f«ads 
'Came  from  a  rxm-Federal  sooroe.  By  re- 
moving the  words  "provided  pursuant  to 
this  Act"  it  makes  it  clear  that  neither 
the  corporation  nor  the  recipient  of  Fed- 
eral fimds  shall  permit  any  resources  ap- 
propriated for  legal  assistance  for  eligiUe 
clients  to  be  used  for  these  purposes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  amendment  is  acceptable.  As  I 
understand  it,  some  of  the  corporations 
and  some  of  the  people  of  groups  at  tiie 
present  time — and  I  am  sure  iiiis  woUld 
continue — do  receive  some  private  fi- 
nance resources.  This  would  also  prdhibft 
tbase  pdvate^  received  resosroes  from 
being  used  in  political  activMgr.  It  cer- 
tainly is  in  line  with  the  thrust  of  tbe 
bm  and  most  acceptable.  I  join  the  «eD- 
tiemaa  from  Idinaesota  in  asking  iis 
appnoval. 

Ibe  CHAIRMAN.  The  WKstioB  4i  «■ 
the  amendment  -affered  by  the 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  'Qdik)  . 

Tbe  aaMndraent  was  acreed  to. 


Mr.  quo:.  Mr.  Oialrmafn,  I  offer  an 
amenltneiA. 

T%e  Cleik  read  as  f  oHours : 

ATBendnirat  offered  i>y  BHr.  Qttie:  Page  25, 
strike  out  Itnefi  8  tbrough  IB  a.xtA.  teseit  tn 
Un  tbenaf: 

"  (4)  Netttier  tihe  cciparmtlaai  nor  asy  «•- 
clptont  ahaU  oontrUnrte  or  aafee  ttnittMm 
corporate  fiLods  or  ftoectesa.  pcd^ouacl  v 
equipment  for  use  1a  advocatixtg  or  oppaa- 
tng  any  laallot  measures.  Initiatives,  referen- 
dtuns,  -or  slmSar  measures." 

Mr.  QUI2L  Mr.  chaiiman,  wbat  tag 
amendment  does,  fiiet.  is  to  drop  *>«t 

language.  '0Bg1slft.tigp  prqpnsali^"  Ko/Mii^tif 

"legislative  proposals"  meaning  a  lobby- 


ing before  a  leetelaCine  bsdy,  is  cowered 
in  £ubsectian  <c )  of  seoUoa  6,  asd  'ieciB- 
lative  proposals"  invohring  the  recipieat 
is  covered  in  section  7,  strinectiaai  (5<>,  en 
page  27  of  the  bi& 

llie  way  it  is  vxitten  in  the  bOL,  It 
makes  tioe  language  most  Hnclear.  in 
that  it  treats  "baitots,  xneasares,  initia- 
tives, and  referendums"  differently  from 
"executive  orders  and  similar  promalga- 
tioos." 

And  so  what  this  amendment  does  is 
that  it  would  absolutely  prohibit  aziyone, 
the  corporation  or  any  recipiaais  to  con- 
tribute or  aaake  availaUe  any  of  Us 
funds,  persoiQDel.  or  equipment  for  advo- 
cating or  egsposicg  any  ballots.  measBPes, 
initiatives,  cr  referendums  or  similar 
measuies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  onoe  it 
is  before  t±ie  voters  for  a  decisloo  in  the 
voting  booths,  there  is  no  need  for  an 
eliffible  client  to  have  legal  repiesenta- 
tion  and.  tlier^ore,  it  stanls  by  itself. 
As  far  as  the  executive  iR-derE  and  **™**»'^ 
promulgations  ere  concerned.  I  tresit 
them  later  in  an  amendment  idiat  will 
coine  on  pase  27. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tbs  qiietioc  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  t^  the  genite- 
man  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  QiozJ, 

The  amendment  was  agr^d  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT   ICRB.   GRIXir    OF 

OKXGoar 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  CSiair- 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amentlment  offered  by  Mrs.  Oeeeit  of  Ore- 
gon: On  page  22.  to  delete  the  whole  of  line 
13,  atul  to  substitute  therefore  tbe  words 
and  figsres  "(3)  To  nndeitake  dlwctly  aatd 
not  by  grant  or  con-". 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  CThair- 
man,  I  have  two  amendments,  but  be- 
cause one  of  them  occurs  on  page  31,  in 
another  section,  I  am  not  able  under  our 
procedures  to  offer  it  at  this  time. 

But  the  two  do  go  in  tandem,  and  they 
have  one  purpose,  and  that  is  to  stop  the 
research  and  advocacy  in  the  ^fv^^^ip 
centTS  located  across  the  country. 

The  stated  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
provide  needed  legal  services  for  those 
who  coiHd  not  otherwise  afford  »vt« 
Certainly  I  siQiport.  the  right  of  a  poor 
person  to  have  legal  counseL  I  think 
that  is  funy  justified,  and  I  do  xkot  know 
of  any  Member  of  the  House  who  wi»uld 
not  support  tthat  concept  But  when  we 
pass  a  bni  to  provide  legal  aid  for  the 
poor,  does  it  mean  that  ««  should  also 
finance,  using  railiions  of  doUacs  re- 
search centers  aimed  solely  aX  ■"iMi"g*'y 
social  policy?  That  is.  iraless  aay  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  precisely,  wiiat  we 
SROuld  be  doing  by  this  legislation. 

At  the  present  time,  we  have  at  least 
12  and.  Z  beUeve.  1«  so-caBed  legal  aid 
backup  ceateis  located  in  various  paits 
of  the  country  funded  primarily  by  OEO. 
Let  me  mention  a  £ew«f  tdM  things  which 
are  being  done  tn  these  centers  at  Use 
preae&t  time  and  wiiieh  the  ooiamittBe 

bill  mniriri  oUttiw  la Yvu^f^ix^f 

At  Hanrand  th^e  is  a  Center  tat  Lam 
and  Education.  I  might  note,  hwe,  that 


ttw  eenUemaa  from  North  (Carolina  (Mr. 
MsoBLi.)  will  offer  an  ammdment  later 
in  regard  to  this  particular  activity. 

Bet  ttds  Harvard  researcdi  center  ae- 
tmiBy  had  attomesn,  w^w  were  paid  with 
oeo  funds,  diing  the  research  wlilefa  led 
to  their  joining  as  eospoaaors  with  tbe 
NAACP  in  the  DcftroSt  segvegatsan  case. 
We  have  taemos  fram  Uie  Harvard  Cen- 
ter to  tiiat  effect. 

My  question  is.  How  does  the  3CAACP 
«ialify  as  a  "poor  pecsacr*  It  tbe 
NAACP  qualifies,  then  it  is  my  guem  <he 
city  of  Detroit  iiotdifies.  The  real  point 
is  that  OEO  finis  onoe  again,  as  so 
often  in  the  past,  are  not  gotag  to  the 
poor,  tiut  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  tao  ttmaba- 
taons  about  aiiBsiwtency  which  come  to 
mind.  One  Is: 

Consistency,  thou  asea 


The  other  is: 

A  fooliab  c(niais(en<3r  It  tbe  i^obgoblla  of 
little  minds. 

Ill  this  case,  I  believe  a  consistent  po- 
jition  is  both  neoesairr  and  advisable. 

Lest  rear  tbe  House  at  Representa- 
tives voted,  by  an  overheiniing  amionty, 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
insing.  I  think  no  one  would  sagged  that 
there  vas  not  a  great  deal  of  feeling 
about  the  Detroit  case,  the  Richmond 
-case  and  other  busing  cases  reflected  in 
that  vote.  Nov,  arhile  we  are  overwtielm- 
ingly  iin>osed  to  busing,  we  are  asked  to 
take  Federal  funds  and  finance  the 
back-up  center  at  Harvard  so  that  their 
attorneys  can  go  off  to  Detroi'..  and  pur- 
sue the  suit  Bgain^  the  Detroit  schools. 

This  is  tite  kind  of  backup  center 
authorized  in  this  bill  that  makes  no 
sense  to  m^. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  other 
Goch  centers  in  other  States.  FVsr  ex- 
ample, there  is  one  doing  lesearcb  oa 
national  health  program  proposals.  Tins 
may  or  nuiy  not  be  a  worthy  purpose. 
B«ft  I  suggest  the  reseanch  does  n9t  seem 
to  me  to  qualify  as  legal  aid  to  the  poor. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  and  the 
gentleman  fma  Alabama.  I  believe,  re- 
ferred to  fiome  of  Vtte  activities  in  which 
these  attorneys  are  engaged  It  Is  net 
to  provide  legal  aid  tor  a  poor  person. 
Iliese  offices  have  become  tiK  ctrttiiv 
edge  for  social  change  in  this  coontiy. 
n  u«  wanft  to  fond  these  proposals — Irt 
us  dp  ft  in  another  piece  of  legislation, 
taut  niot  as  legal  aid  for  the  poor. 

For  exanyjle,  we  have  the  center  do- 
teg  research  on  housing  and  economic 
development  We  have  cases  where  legal 
aid  attorneys  havt  urged  people  to  par- 
ticipate in  tenant  strikes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  documenla- 
tian  'Qiat  shows  cases  wiiere  the  legal  aid 
employees  are  tryioe  to  change  the  al»ar- 
tian  Isiws  af  this  oomtiy.  Beganiless  af 
what  your  stand  is  on  abortion,  is  this 
what  we  really  mean  by  providing  legal 
aid  to  the  poor?  Do  we  mean  to  provide 
legal  aid  to  chan«se  the  alntisn  taws 
of  our  country?  If  «e.  let  us  ^nafT  vaei- 
ous  gromis  wha  baifc  TfrTflh^ 
Uateimue. 

Then  is  aaether  large  groMp 
Ing  on  national  health  insurance.  I  be- 
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lieve  In  a  national  health  insurance 
program.  I  believe  this  legislation  should 
be  one  of  highest  priority  in  this  Con- 
gress. I  also  bellev  that  there  might  be 
individual  cases  where  a  poor  person 
would  need  ui  attorney  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  have  health  services. 
However,  I  must  contend  that  it  should 
not  be  the  intent  of  the  law  to  finance 
these  research  centers — these  federally 
fimded  lobbies — so  that  they  will  change 
all  of  the  laws  and  public  policy  in  this 
regard. 
That  should  be  our  responsibility. 
Mr.  KOCH.  WiU  the  genUewoman  yield 
for  a  question? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Green 
of  Oregon  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  If  I  may  finish, 
I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

From  one  of  the  legal  sdd  groups  there 
is  another  interesting  statement  that  the 
control  of  the  police  is  critical.  They  say 
legal  services  attorneys  can  assist  in 
carefully  plarmed  exposure  of  police  har- 
assment against  any  law-abiding  per- 
sons if  they  are  prepared  to  offer  advice 
and  to  represent  those  who  take  part  in 
violating  the  law  and  protect  them  from 
false  charges. 

Now,  I  do  not  have  any  particular  ob- 
jection to  the  Idea  of  that  paragraph,  but 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  providing  legal 
aid  for  the  poor,  that  is  something  I 
Question. 

Also,  I  suggest  if  we  give  one  group 
free  legal  aid,  we  should  also  give  free 
legal  advice  to  the  policemen  in  these 
cases. 

I  could  cite  case  after  case,  if  there 
were  time,  documenting  the  millions  of 
dollars  being  spent  for  nothing  but  efforts 
to  change  social  policy.  I  suggest  that  re- 
sponsibility for  changing  policy  belongs 
to  State  legislatures  and  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  I  have  listened 
many  long  hours — and  share  in  the  com- 
plaints— of  those  who  object  to  the  ex- 
ecutive usurpation  of  legislative  peroga- 
tive.  I  find  it  incredible  now  to  find 
myself  confronted  with  a  bill  which  would 
create  another  body  to  perform  that  con- 
stitutionally mandated  function  of  the 
Congress.  I  cannot,  nor  wiU  not  legislate 
away  the  responsibilities  of  the  Congress 
to  some  federally  funded  corporation 
imder  the  guise  of  providing  legal  aid  to 
the  poor. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
now. 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  yielding. 

My  question  is  this:  In  the  gentle- 
woman's statement  she  said  these  agen- 
cies and  lawyers  have  become — and  I 
think  I  am  quoting  her — the  cutting  edge 
for  social  change.  Is  that  not  what  she 
said? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  I  said. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Is  it  not  to  be  preferred 
that  there  be  a  cutting  edge  for  social 
change  applied  through  the  courts  rather 
than  through  riot  and  upheaval  in  the 
streets,  and  is  it  not  helpful  in  terms  of 


testing  and  changing  the  law  within  the 
framework  of  the  law  that  those  who 
could  not  afford  lawyers  are  provided 
with  those  legal  services? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  would  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  by  saying  I  think 
he  oversimplifies  the  case.  Certainly  it 
is  better  to  work  through  the  courts  and 
through  the  system  than  out  in  the 
streets  and  through  riot. 

But  that  is  not  the  issue.  The  issue  is 
are  we  going  to  use  Federal  tax  dollars 
to  finance  lobby  groups  who  advocate 
social  changes  about  which  the  Con- 
gress— the  elected  Representatives  of 
the  people — have  taken  an  opposite  or 
neutral  view?  Should  not  these  groups, 
if  financed  by  public  funds,  at  least  be 
neutral?  In  all  of  the  docimients  I  have 
read,  for  instance,  on  the  research  cen- 
ters on  abortion,  they  take  only  one 
position  and  that  Is  proabortlon.  They 
do  not  represent  the  poor  person  who 
favors  a  "right  to  life"  constitutional 
amendment  or  the  poor  person  who,  on 
the  basis  of  religious  conviction,  finds 
abortion  morally  objectionable.  The 
same  one-sided  advocacy  is  true  of  tdl 
the  cases  about  which  I  have  read.  For 
instance,  in  Detroit,  Federal  funds  were 
not  made  available  to  the  Etetroit  school 
board  to  defend  itself  against  the  charge 
of  racial  discrimination. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  will  yield 
in  just  1  minute. 

If,  in  fact,  we  are  going  to  use  Fed- 
eral fimds  for  social  change,  and  as  I 
said,  the  cutting  edge  for  social  re- 
form  

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Green 
of  Oregon  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
then  we  ought  at  least  to  be  fair,  and 
to  proceed  in  a  democratic  way.  We  ought 
to  allow  both  sides  to  be  heard,  and  not 
fund  just  those  groups  with  one  particu- 
lar viewpoint  or,  if  I  may  say  so,  bias. 

Mr.  KOCH.  If  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  will  yield,  is  not  what  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  is  forgetting  the 
fact  that  anyone,  based  on  his  income, 
could  have  those  services  made  available, 
and  that  if  the  viewpoint  which  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  says  has  not  been 
represented,  went,  in  fact,  to  those  or- 
ganizations and  was  turned  down,  al- 
though they  fell  within  the  economic  re- 
quirements, then  there  could  be  a  legiti- 
mate complaint.  But  for  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  to  say  that  merely  both  sides 
are  not  represented  by  these  agencies, 
when  we  are  trying  to  provide  legal  as- 
sistance to  the  poor,  I  think  begs  the 
question. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  Just  simunarize  by  saying  this: 
If  the  Congress  decides  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  fimd  somebody  to  be  the  cutting 
edge  for  social  reform,  then  I  would  cer- 
tainly recommend  that  it  create  another 
corporation  for  that  purpose.  Let  us  not 
turn  this  function  over  to  the  Legal 


Aid  Services  attorneys  and  pretend 
that  the  American  pubUc  is  getting  a 
fair  deal.  If  the  Members  of  the  House 
want  to  fimd  the  "cutting  edge,"  then  I 
say  let  us  set  up  a  separate  organization 
Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  or  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  for  yield- 
ing to  me,  and  I  think  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  has  covered  the  sit- 
uation very  well. 

I  want  to  remind  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  who  is  a  most  distin- 
guished scholar  in  this  body,  that  per- 
haps the  gentleman  has  never  heard  of 
the  State  legislature,  and  he  poses  the 
dilemma  as  to  whether  we  would  rather 
go  to  the  courts  at  public  expense,  or  go 
to  the  streets.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  what  is  wrong  with  com- 
ing to  the  Congress  and  threshing  this 
thing  out  in  a  democratic  fashion  on  a 
bill  that  the  gentleman  could  introduce, 
and  we  could  debate,  instead  of  expect- 
ing the  people  whom  I  represent  to  pay 
for  this  type  of  reform  through  a  back- 
door method  that  the  gentleman  might 
like. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  think  it  is 
dishonest  to  say  we  are  providing  legal 
aid  to  the  poor  when  in  fact  we  are  fi- 
nancing lobbying  for  social  reform  that 
certain  groups  want. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  Isist  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  have  thought 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  would 
have  the  last  person  to  propose  an 
amendment  which  the  gentlewoman  has, 
because  it  seems  to  me  it  assumes  a 
tremendous  amount  of  mistrust  and 
distrust  of  the  law  schools  of  this  Na- 
tion. And  I  know  of  the  abiding  concern 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  for 
the  higher  educational  institutions  of 
tills  Nation. 

Research  is  very  important.  Research 
by  the  law  schools  of  this  Nation  is  the 
tjrpe  of  thing  which  is  enabling  legal 
services  to  be  given  to  poor  people  at  the 
least  cost.  The  more  research  that  is  done 
the  better  able  we  are  to  provide  these 
services  within  the  framework  of  a 
budget  which  we  can  afford. 

I  want  also  to  point  out  that  we  are 
talking  now,  assuming  this  amendment 
were  adopted — and  again  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  sort  of  mistrust  of  President 
Nixon  because  it  assumes  that  the  board 
which  he  appoints  is  going  to  turn  around 
and  contract  with  these  so-called  groups, 
or  schools,  that  are  mistrusted,  to  do 
some  things  which  they  themselves  would 
not  do.  All  the  gentlewoman  is  doing  by 
her  amendment  is  leaving  that  authority 
in  the  corporation.  In  the  board. 

These  directors,  all  of  whom  are  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  then  we  must 
assimie,  would  turn  aroimd — or  at  least 
the  amendment  assumes — and  contract 
to  do  these  things,  but  they  would  not  do 
them  on  their  own  part;  so  it  seems  to  me 
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that  either  we  can  trust  these  people 
that  the  President  appoints  to  handle 
the  affairs  wltliin  the  corporation,  or  we 
should  not  even  be  enacting  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  to  the  argu- 
ments that  were  given  in  support  of 
this  amendment,  and  I  am  really  not 
clear  on  where  the  cutting  edge  for  so- 
cial change  is  going  on  in  this  coimtry. 
If  it  is  in  the  research  centers,  what  has 
been  their  product?  If  we  have  been 
cutting  so  many  edges  of  social  change, 
what  has  happened?  If  we  have  been 
studying  health  insurance  in  these  re- 
search agencies,  so  what?  If  we  have 
been  studying  old-age  homes,  and  the 
problems  there,  what  of  it?  They  are  not 
cutting  any  edges  in  these  research  cen- 
ters at  all,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
They  are  doing  a  pretty  poor  Job  with 
a  very  blimt  instrument.  Besides,  even  if 
there  were  some  recommendations,  they 
have  got  to  come  back  here,  and  the 
Members  know  what  will  happen  to 
them  here,  so  I  would  not  be  so  disturbed 
about  any  cutting  edges  tor  social 
change  going  on  in  this  coimtry.  If  they 
are,  they  are  doing  it  with  a  very  blimt, 
indelicate  instrument. 

I  think  that  if  we  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing constructive  in  debating  whether 
we  should  provide  legal  services  to  the 
poor,  why  do  we  not  ask  the  Director, 
or  former  Director,  Howard  Phillips, 
where  he  was  when  all  this  inappropriate 
activity  was  going  on?  It  so  happens 
that  nobody  has  asked  why  they  did  not 
oversight  this  problem  where  there  were 
people  going  beyond  what  the  mandate 
of  this  Congress  is  concerned  about.  Of 
course,  we  do  not  want  to  talk  about 
that,  because  Mr.  Phillips  is  busy  dis- 
tributing literature  about  why  we  should 
Junk  the  administration's  bill  instead 
of  superintending  and  giving  some  over- 
sight to  the  problems  that  he  has  fur- 
nished a  lot  of  people  here  with  evidence 
to  talk  about  today. 

I  am  not  going  to  support  the  amend- 
ment for  these  reasons. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Meeds)  Is  quite  right. 
The  effect  of  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  would  not  end  re- 
search, but  it  clearly  would  call  into 
question  the  ablhty  of  the  corporation 
to  carry  on  the  fimctions  that  are  now 
carried  on  through  various  backup 
centers. 

Let  me.  If  I  may,  point  to  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  in 
his  speech  before  the  Texas  Bar  Asso- 
ciation on  July  7,  1972,  said,  and  I  quote 
the  f  ollovring : 

Law  reform  as  a  specific  goal  should  be 
the  province  of  the  National  office  and  the 
various  backup  centers.  It  should  be  pur- 
sued through  responsible  professional  rep- 
resentation before  legislatures  and  govern- 
mental agencies  and  through  amicus  briefs 
or  Intervention  in  existing  cases,  not  through 
demonstrations  or  other  high-pressure  tac- 
tics. 


The  backup  centers,  It  seems  to  me,  are 
essential  ingredients  to  the  ability  of  the 
lawyer  in  the  field  to  do  the  job.  For 
those  not  Uke  myself,  because  I  do  not 
practice  law,  who  are  in  the  practice,  or 
used  to  be  in  the  practice,  they  had  in 
effect  their  own  backup  centers.  They 
could  subscribe  to  Commerce  Clearing 
House  or  the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs, 
or  could  attend  the  seminars  put  on  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  Law  School. 
The  lawyer  in  the  field,  however,  has  a 
more  difficult  time.  I  do  not  think  he  can 
afford  to  hire  Commerce  Clearing 
House  as  a  backup  center  at  the  office. 
That  is  what  the  backup  center  is  all 
about. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  is 
pointing  to  some  highly  emotional  ex- 
amples of  the  kind  of  work  the  backup 
center  is  involved  in. 

Let  me  point  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. What  does  the  Backup  Center  on 
Social  Science  Research  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  do?  It  is  a  part  of  the  effort 
that  was  put  on  by  the  local  legal  serv- 
ices attorneys  that  enabled  the  court,  on 
the  basis  of  the  information  developed, 
to  have  the  finding  that  the  handicapped 
were  the  single  most-discriminated- 
against  class  of  individuals  in  the  so- 
ciety. 

As  a  result  of  that,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  school  system  they  now  have  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  failure  to  deal  with 
handicapped  children.  They  have  been 
the  neglected  children  in  the  history  of 
the  society.  Are  we  to  say  that  this  kind 
of  action  on  the  part  of  the  backup  center 
to  enable  those  that  are  the  most  disad- 
va:.taged  to  gain  this  icind  of  expertise  is 
wrong?  I  really  do  not  beUeve  the  House 
of  Representatives  wants  to  close  out  the 
ability  of  a  local  lawyer,  whoever  he  may 
be,  representing  a  disadvantaged  client, 
so  he  will  fail  to  have  the  kind  of  experi- 
ence and  expertise  and  research  and 
documentation  and  criteria  and  data — 
aU  of  the  material  that  the  research  and 
backup  centers  have  made  available  to 
legal  services  attorneys  across  this  coun- 
try. That  is  the  issue  in  this  amendment. 

I  think  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  is  absolutely  correct,  that 
these  form  an  integral  part  of  the  spe- 
cific goals  that  are  necessary  both  for 
the  national  office  and  for  the  backup 
centers.  Thus  I  would  hope  the  amend- 
ment would  not  be  adopted. 

Let  me  quote  further  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bar  Association  in 
the  hearings  on  these  bills.  I  asked  him 
in  1973: 

Mr.  Steiger.  You  do  agree,  do  you  not, 
that  there  is  a  need  for  the  concept  of  back- 
up services? 

Mr.  Meserve.  Indeed  I  do.  I  don't  see  how 
with  any  efficiency  the  individual  lawyers  in 
the  field  can  do  all  the  type  of  research 
which  these  backup  centers  can  do  in  specific 
and  particular  areas.  I  think  it  Is  a  great 
economic  advantage  that  a  backup  center  In 
Massachusetts  can  tell  a  lawyer  in  Colorado 
what  is  going  on  in  a  particular  field  not  only 
In  Colorado  and  Massachusetts  but  through- 
out the  United  States  because  they  have  an 
actual  capacity  to  correlate  and  Integrate  re- 
sources into  these  particular  problems.  I 
think  the  concept  of  a  central  organization 
responsive  to  legal  and  drafting  questions  in 


particular  areas  is  an  excellent  one.  I  do 
think  that  the  backup  center  program  has 
worked  well  from  all  I  have  heard.  I  see  no 
reason  to  abolish  the  concept  but  I  am  not 
wholly  on  the  inside  on  that.  I  think  some 
kind  of  backup  center  services  ought  to  be 
provided  to  counsel  in  the  field  or  they  will 
handle  a  great  many  less  cases  than  they 
are  now.  which  I  think  is  bad  for  the  poor 
people. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  PTL.OWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve the  law  library  is  something  that 
every  practicing  lawyer  uses  and  has 
available  to  him.  Surely  the  gentleman 
is  not  assuming  the  legal  services  lawyer 
is  not  going  to  have  a  library  in  his  office 
just  hke  the  regular  private  lawyer? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Yes.  I  am. 
I  hope  the  gentleman  can  come  with  me 
and  we  can  take  a  look  at  some  of  the 
local  legal  services  offices.  They  do  not 
have  the  library  and  money  to  put  that 
together.  It  is  fine  if  you  have  run  an 
office  and  have  the  tax  deductions. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  It  seems  to  me  under 
this  bill  they  could  very  well  be  provided 
the  libraries  as  well  as  office  space  and 
everything  else. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  I  am  sug- 
gesting to  the  gentleman  that  money  for 
books  can  deprive  clients  of  needed  serv- 
ice when  backup  centers  provide  re- 
sources on  an  executive  basis. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Steicer  of 
Wisconsin  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yielc  to 
the  gentleman  Irom  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  all  of  us  are  affected  by 
what  we  know  to  be  the  circumstances  in 
our  own  area.  In  my  hometown  we  have 
a  law  library  which  is  very  comprehen- 
sive for  the  benefit  of  all  lawyers  who 
wish  to  participate  at  a  reasonable  fee. 
They  pay  a  minimal  amount  vnd  it  has 
all  of  the  services  that  are  utilized  by 
lawyers  in  many,  many  fields.  This  of 
comse  is  helpful  to  the  younger  lawyers 
who  are  not  a  member  of  a  firm  or  to  a 
firm  that  is  just  getting  started  and  as 
a  result  they  do  have  the  opportunity  of 
goinn  to  the  law  library  and  getting  the 
benefit  of  the  services  that  cover  a  wide 
range  of  subject  matter. 

The  legal  services  setup  in  Grand  Ra- 
pids, Mich.,  :s  affiliated  to  some  extent 
with  the  local  law  library.  It  therefore 
has  the  full  benefit  of  all  these  services 
that  are  available.  I  do  not  know  of  law- 
yers generally  who  practice  who  have  the 
benefit  of  the  massive  backup  in  their 
private  practice.  Whj'  should  we  give  to 
the  corporation  attorneys  an  extra  ca- 
pability through  backup  centers  when 
we  do  not  do  it  for  the  lawyers  generally? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  May  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  my 
father-in-law  was  an  attorney  in  Osh- 
k^h  and  he  did  not  have  a  backup  cen- 
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ter  either,  but  on  behalf  of  a  client  who 
could  afford  it,  for  instance  In  a  case 
invohing  an  industrial  accident,  which 
went  on  for  years  and  years,  he  hired  the 
best  expertise  in  the  medical  school  of 
Northwestern  University  to  help  him  on 
behalf  of  his  client. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that 
that  capability  is  not  possible  on  behalf 
of  either  the  client  or  the  attorney  who 
i;  not  charging  a  fee  through  the  legal 
services  program  to  develop  that  same 
ivind  of  expertise. 

Perhaps  I  use  a  bad  example,  clearing 
house.  Perhaps  there  is  a  better  way  of 
saying  this,  without  being  impractical. 
I  think  with  what  has  happened  in  terms 
of  kinds  of  action  taken  by  local  lawyers, 
it  is  altogether  something  they  could  not 
on  their  own  ever  hope  to  get.  nor  is  there 
the  money  available  to  hire  them  as  there 
is  for  a  regular  practicing  attorney. 

Mr.  QERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  turn  it  around,  if  I  may.  If  these 
backup  centers  provide  this  very  valuable 
information  and  counsel,  what  about  the 
other  side  of  the  lawsuit?  They  do  not 
have  a  comparable  backup  service  for 
their  benefit.  Is  the  gentleman  not  mak- 
ing the  sides  unequal  by  providing  with 
Government  funds  a  vei-y  sophisticated, 
very  knowledgeable  backup  center  for  one 
side,  and  the  other  side  of  the  lawsuit  has 
to  rely  en  the  regular  services  that  are 
available  to  all  attorneys? 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Of  course, 
it  would  vary,  would  the  gentleman  not 
agree,  with  the  client  or  defendant.  If  one 
is  bringing  in  a  case  with  children,  one 
is  iM-inging  in  an  action  against  the 
school  board.  They  do  have  available  to 
them  resources. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  oppositicm  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  anxious  to  get  to 
a  vote  also,  but  I  think  at  least  some- 
one ought  to  talk  about  what  the  gentle- 
woman's amendment  is  instead  of  all 
the  other  things  we  have  been  talking 
about.  I  find  it  Interesting  that  even  the 
gentlewoman  herself  seems  to  talk  about 
all  kinds  of  other  things,  of  cabbages  and 
kings  and  other  things,  but  did  not  say 
what  her  amendment  would  do. 

She  used  some  very  inflammatory  code 
words  here,  and  all  of  cs  who  are  con- 
cerned about  school  busing  are  supposed 
to  immediately  start  salivating  for  a 
cliance  to  get  on  the  record  against  bus- 
ing. If  there  are  Members  here  as  anx- 
ious as  I  am  to  get  on  record,  Just  wait 
patiently  with  me,  because  they  will  have 
plenty  of  chance  to  do  that  on  a  clear 
vote  which  will  not  be  misunderstood  by 
their  constituents  or  by  anyone  else,  and 
it  win  not  be  fogged  up  in  any  way  such 
as  this  amendment  is. 

Let  us  look  at  what  the  amendment  is. 
If  Membeis  will  take  a  look  at  the  bill 
on  page  22,  what  does  the  gentlewoman 
ask  the  Members  to  vote  for? 

Does  she  ask  the  Members  to  vote  to 
discontinue  research?  Discontinue  train- 
ing and  technical  assistance?  Discon- 
tinue someone  serving  as  a  clearinghouse 
for  information?  No.  she  does  not.  AH 
that  this  section  which  she  seeks  to 
amend  does  is  say  that  the  Conwration, 
as  it  reads  now,  the  Corporation  may 


imdertake  to  conduct  research,  conduct 
training  and  technlnal  asstatanoe,  serve 
as  a  dearinghouse  for  tnformation,  or 
the  Corporation  under  the  bill  may  con- 
tract for  research,  contract  for  training 
smd  technical  assistance,  and  contract 
for  someone  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse 
for  Information. 

They  cannot  contract  for  hired  gims 
to  go  out  and  try  cases.  They  cannot 
contract  for  high-powered  lawyers  or 
doctors  to  testify  in  cases  across  the 
country. 

Is  it  logical  for  us  to  believe  that  the 
Corporation  has  the  capacity  to  do  its 
own  research  "in-house,"  in  a  Govern- 
ment research  project  here;  in  Wash- 
ington, but  that  it  carmot  be  trusted  to 
go  to  any  college  or  university  in  this 
country  and  contract  for  legal  research? 
Where  in  the  world  do  you  logically  go 
for  legal  research?  Where  do  you  logical- 
ly go  for  medical  research? 

We  certainly  do  not  want  to  say  that 
Federal  agencies  have  a  greater  capacity 
to  develop  from  the  ground  up  with  this 
money  the  capability  to  conduct  legal 
i^esearch.  Do  we  want  to  create  a  cadre, 
a  corps  over  here,  whether  it  is  rim  by  a 
corporation  or  anyone  else,  of  Federal 
law  researchers?  Are  the  members  will- 
ing to  trust  the  product  that  is  coming 
out  of  there  any  moio  than  they  would 
trust  the  product  coming  out  of  the  State 
universities  and  the  great  instituti<ms 
which  are  the  law  schools  of  this  coim- 
try? 

I  saw  the  laughs  and  smiles  a  little 
while  ago  when  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Meeds)  asked,  "Do  you 
trust  the  law  schools?" 

All  of  us  as  lawyers  have  had  fun  kid- 
ding our  alma  mater  and  kidding  our 
profession,  but  this  is  serious.  We  are 
being  asked  to  cut  off  this  Corporation 
from  dealing  with  the  agencies  oar 
State  Institutions  have  set  up. 

I  appeal  to  the  minority  leader.  In  our 
own  State  if  we  are  to  have  this  kind  of 
backup  I  would  much  rather  have  his 
alma  mater,  the  University  of  Michigan, 
or  Wa3me  University,  or  the  University 
of  Detroit  Law  School,  contract  to  do 
this,  rather  than  hire  a  bunch  of  civil 
service  level  Federal  lawyers  and  turn 
them  loose. 

If  we  adopt  Mrs.  Green's  amendment, 
we  in  effect  would  be  voting  to  say  that 
while  we  want  to  give  the  poor  people  of 
this  country  the  opportimity  to  use  the 
legal  system  of  this  country  we  are  on 
the  face  of  it  going  to  agree  with  her 
when  she  says,  "Do  not  tnist  the  schools," 
that  are  the  backbone  of  the  legal  sys- 
tem of  this  country,  responsible  for  the 
ethical,  moral,  and  professional  train- 
ing that  goes  into  what  we  call  the  legal 
profession. 

After  all,  oiir  legal  system  is  only  as 
good  as  the  lawyers  and  the  legal  schol- 
ai-s  of  this  coimtry. 

I  would  echo  what  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  said.  If  we  carmot  trust 
them,  then,  my  goodness,  whom  can  we 
trust? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  believe  probably 
we  have  wasted  more  money  in  this  Gov- 


ernment under  the  guise  of  research  than 
anything  I  know  of. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  I  agree  with 
that. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  This  bill  is  to  help 
take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  poor. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Right. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  assume  that  all 
these  lawyers  have  already  gone  to  law 
school  and  have  already  passed  the  bar? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Just  barely. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Just  barely? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  They  work 
for  $11,000  or  $12,000  a  year;  they  do  not 
get  much. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  While  they  are 
taking  care  of  the  poor,  why  not  let  them 
do  their  own  research?  I  do  not  imder- 
stand  this. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  a  question.  He  has  respon- 
sibility for  a  substantial  staff  here.  How 
many  lawyers  does  he  know  aroimd  this 
building  who  are  working  for  $11,000  or 
$12,000  a  year?  Would  he  be  willing  to 
take  advice  from  someone  with  that 
salary? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Then  let  us  pay 
them  a  httle  more  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Havitkiks,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  WnxiAM  D.  Ford 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WnJAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  fear  there  may  be 
some  misunderstanding  about  the  so- 
called  terrible  consequences,  as  men- 
tioned by  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon, 
which  could  occur.  Apparently  there  is  a 
feeling  that  this  was  added  by  the  stib- 
committee  or  by  the  full  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  Is  it  not  true  that 
this  particular  provision  came  from  the 
White  House  and  was  recommended  and 
urged  by  the  White  House? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  the  exact  language  of  the 
administration  bill.  I  understand  it  is  in 
the  substitute  that  is  going  to  be  offered 
from  the  other  side.  I  just  want  to  see,  if 
Members  can  vote  against  it  now,  what 
they  are  going  to  do  about  it  when  it  is 
offered  from  that  side. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield,  since  he 
mentioned  my  name? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Since  the  gen- 
tleman used  my  name  I  should  like  to 
make  a  couple  of  comments. 

It  has  been  said  that  I  did  not  explain 
the  purpose  of  my  amendment,  in  the 
reference  to  page  22.  When  I  first  stood 
up  I  said  it  was  in  tandem  with  an 
amendment  on  page  31. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  The  amend- 
ment on  i>age  31  is  not  before  the  body, 
and  the  gentlewoman  is  discussing  an 
amendment  she  is  going  to  offer  later.  I 
am  discussing  the  amendment  we  are  to 
vote  on  now.  I  am  glad  the  gentlewoman 
has  made  it  clear  that  she  did  not  dis- 
cuss the  amendment  we  are  to  vote  on 
now. 
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Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  a  couple  of 
things  need  to  be  cleared  up. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Since  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  made 
some  statements  that  as  I  see  it  are  not 
quite  accurate,  I  should  like  to  comment. 
I  said  that  the  two  amendments  had  to 
be  taken  in  tandem.  The  effect  of  the  two 
amendments  would  be  to  get  rid  of  the 
backup  centers.  That  is  correct. 

Now,  for  the  gentleman  to  say  that 
this  would  only  be  for  research  in  the 
Corporation  is  not  accurate.  It  would  re- 
quire Corporation  lawyers  to  be  respon- 
siblt  for  the  kind  of  research  they  do 
and  keep  it  in  house.  This  is  not  a  new 
departure. 

As  to  the  Office  of  Education,  I  have 
tried  to  clean  up  the  research  grants 
down  there,  and  I  have  not  had  too 
much  help  from  my  friend  from 
Michigan. 

And  third,  when  he  says  that  this  is 
great  research,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Detroit  wants  to  back  up  and  approve 
this  kind  of  a  research  center — and  this 
is  a  memorandum  from  the  Harvard 
Center — I  will  read  this  for  the  Record: 
This  is  the  Detroit  Metropolitan  School 
Desegregation  case  In  which  we  ore  co- 
counsel  with  the  NAACP  on  behalf  of  black 
and  white  children. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  codify  the  case. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  that  is  the  business 
of  giving  legal  aid  to  the  poor  and  that 
is  the  kind  of  research  center  and  the 
work  the  gentleman  from  Detroit  wants 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  approve, 
that  is  his  privilege,  but  it  is  not  what  I 
think  is  meant  by  "legal  aid  for  the 
poor." 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
series  of  backup  centers  is  the  intellec- 
tual brain  trust  which  prepackages  the 
lawsuits  which  go  across  the  country  with 
disparity  and  lack  of  fair  play  toward 
local  commimities,  school  boards,  and 
counsels,  eis  well  as  our  county  board  of 
supervisors  and  private  people  in  the 
local  sectors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  reading  now  from 
the  National  Clearinghouse  for  Legal 
Services : 

The  Harvard  Center  for  Law  and  Educa- 
tion has  compiled  materials  for  lawyers  on 
the  legal  rights  of  secondary  school  stu- 
dents. The  package  contains  coiut  papers — 
complaints.  Interrogatories,  legal  memoran- 
dums— from  a  representative  sample  of  cur- 
rent student  rights  litigation.  The  papers 
were  selected  from  lawsuits  which  have 
sought  to  secure  basic  constitutional  rights 
for  high  school  and  Junior  high  school  stu- 
dents: the  right  to  freely  express  contro- 
versial views  on  school  premises,  the  right 
to  dress  and  wear  one's  hair  as  one  pleases, 
the  right  to  fair  procedures  In  suspension 
and  expulsion  cases,  the  right  to  be  free 
from  unwarranted  searches  In  school — 
among  others. 

That  relates  to  narcotics  and  other 
issues: 

The  package  also  contains  a  complete 
bibliography  of  current  decisions,  as  well  as 
copies  of  two  current  Appeals  Court  rulings. 


Mr.  Chairman,  these  backup  centers 
are  mass  producing  centers  for  lawsuits 
across  the  country.  Most  of  them  are  not 
functioning  at  the  university  level  as  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  said.  These 
are  private  group  projects,  some  of  them 
sponsored  by  the  Earl  Warren  Legal  In- 
stitute of  Berkeley,  Calif.,  and  the 
Council  for  Legal  Help  in  Los  Angeles, 
which  is  not  tied  in  with  the  university, 
the  Center  on  Social  Welfare  PoUcy  and 
Law  on  117th  Street  in  New  York,  the 
National  Law  Employment  Project  As- 
sociation, again  in  New  York  City,  the 
Legal  Services  for  the  Elderly  Poor — all 
nice  soimding  names,  good  projects. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  their 
whole  piupose?  It  is  not  to  back  up  in- 
dividual cases,  but  to  move  into  the  area 
of  public  policy  reform  and  attacking 
and  harassing  legitimate  Government 
services  at  the  basic  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green)  has 
hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head.  These 
attacks  range  from  those  on  cable  TV, 
to  conscientious  objectors,  draft,  and 
welfare  eligibility  requirements  sought 
to  be  stricken  down,  attacks  on  police 
procedures,  recruiting  students  to  be  In- 
volved In  class  actions  against  school- 
boards,  parent  associations,  et  cetera. 

This  is  what  they  are  out  for,  political 
agitation  and  not  for  legal  services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  object  to  these 
backup  centers  and  support  Mrs.  Green's 
amendments. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  jaeld? 

Mr.  CONLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green)  . 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  also  not  agree 
that  where  there  is  a  center,  for  instance, 
at  Harvard,  the  Harvard  University  does 
not  have  control  over  it.  that  as  it  is 
funded,  it  really  Is  separate? 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  Columbia 
University.  We  are  not  giving  the  money 
to  Coliunbia  University  for  them  to  use; 
we  are  giving  it  to  a  center,  which  is  an 
individual  entity. 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green)  Is 
absolutely  correct. 

There  are  instances  in  this  situation 
where  we  have  Harvard  University  pro- 
fessors who  do  moonlighting  on  the  side 
for  5,  6,  8,  or  10  grand  a  year  on  these 
projects  they  worked  on.  We  all  know 
how  it  is  done.  These  are  areas  in  which 
they  practice  the  fine  art  of  grantsman- 
ship.  They  dole  the  money  out,  and  these 
professors  engage  in  moonlighting  activi- 
ties, and  this  activity  is  often  done  with 
an  outright  political  thrust  across  the 
country. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Conlan) 
yield? 

Mr.  CONLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Treen)  . 

Mr.  TREEN.  Will  the  gentlemen  teU 
me  what  it  means  when  it  says  that  we 
should  provide  for  the  training  and  tech- 
nical assistance?  Does  this  mean  under 
this  bill  that  the  Corporation  has  to  send 
people  to  law  school  to  train  them, 
through     undergraduate     school     and 


through  law  school,  to  become  advocates 
imder  this  program?  Does  this  permit 
this,  and  would  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  (Mrs. 
Green)  prohibit  that  activity? 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Yes;  In  my  understand- 
ing it  would.  And  it  would  also  answer 
the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Cederberg).  I  think  the 
gentleman  perhaps  was  not  aware  that 
in  numerous  instances  many  of  these 
attorneys  across  the  Nation  are  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar. 

This  is  again  a  shocking  development 
when  you  study  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  hesitate  to  take  the  time  of  the  House 
further,  but  I  have  one  or  two  matters 
I  would  like  to  address  to  the  House. 

First  of  all,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
gentlewoman's  amendment. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  committee, 
which  puts  me  in  a  very  imique  and 
awkward  position  on  the  Democratic  side 
of  our  committee.  I  hope  this  would  not 
characterize  me,  as  some  would  have  it, 
as  a  person  who  Is  not  for  the  cutting- 
edge  approach  and  who  is  not  for  pro- 
gressive and  thoughtful  change  in  our 
society  through  the  law  because  I  be- 
lieve, Mr.  Chairman,  I  am. 

But  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  help 
but  remember  when  I  was  a  practicing 
lawyer  and  struggling  very  hard  to  make 
a  Uving.  I  had  no  backup  center.  My 
backup  center  was  my  brain  and  my 
feet. 

I  would  walk  over  to  the  law  libraries 
in  the  county  courthouse  and  wend  my 
way  through  the  bookstacks.  read  the 
volumes  through,  and  try  to  be  my  own 
two-legged  backup  center. 

I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  commerce  clearinghouse 
service  that  my  friend  from  Wisconsin 
earlier  mentioned.  But  the  county  law 
libraiT  had  a  commerce  clearinghouse 
and  I  could  and  did  study  that. 

So,  accordingly,  I  am  not  really  sure 
that  we  need  backup  centers  and  re- 
search centers  for  the  production  of  this 
kind  of  information  when  they  r.e  pro- 
vided from  legal  service  funds. 

I  had  occasion  to  examine  personally, 
and  physically  as  well,  the  legal  aid  cen- 
ter in  my  hometown  of  Louisville.  I 
questioned  the  inclusion  of  several  thous- 
and dollars  in  its  budget  for  travel  and 
some  $3,000  for  phone  expenses. 

The  city  of  Louisville  is  not  1  gallon 
of  gas  wide;  is  deep  in  distance  and  it 
only  takes  a  local  call  to  extend  to  the 
perimeters  of  the  county.  But,  the  legal 
services  people  said  the  money  was 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  an  under- 
standing of  the  bewildering  ar*  ..y  of  cases 
affecting  their  clients. 

I  say  that  is  all  good  and  fine,  but  you 
do  not  need  backup  centers  if  you  have 
travel  money  to  attend  seminars  a  long 
distance  away  smd  money  to  make  calls 
to  the  law  service  centers  where  the  in- 
formation can  be  obtained. 

Finally,  let  me  beg  the  indulgence  of 
the  House  to  make  one  more  point. 

We  have  talked  about  the  need  today 
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of  showing  fisca}  responsibility  and  to 
spend  each  Federal  dollar  with  efficiency. 

It  seems  to  me  if.  in  fact,  legal  services 
are  to  help  the  poor — particularly  the  in- 
dividual poor — then  the  very  best  ex- 
penditure for  each  dollar  would  be  to 
put  it  where  it  directly  helps  the  poor. 
This  is  on  the  local  level,  not  in  back- 
up centers. 

Mr  CONYERS.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  would  lilie  to  ask  him  a 
question.  How  many  back-up  centers  are 
there  now  that  the  gentleman  would  like 
to  eliminate? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  will  let  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  CXiNYERS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man something  else. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  would  like  to  strike 
them  all,  if  thAt  answers  tlie  question. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Do  you  know  how 
mtmy  there  are?  Two  or  200  or  2,000? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  tiiink  there  would  not 
be  20.  but  I  would  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  at  tills  point. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  gentleman  on  his  state- 
ment. 

Insofar  as  these  centei-s  are  concerned, 
the  gentleman  from  Aiizona  hit  it  on  the 
head  when  he  said  these  centers  are  not 
completely  staffed  by  qualified  attorneys 
but,  rather,  are  staffed  by  people  who 
may  or  may  not  be  attorneys  but  law 
students  or  others  who  go  under  the  guise 
of  investigators.  They  in  many  cases  are 
not  from  a  qualified  university  or  law 
school.  All  they  do  is  sit  there  and  dream 
up  something  to  draft  legislation  so  that 
they  can  go  out  and  harass  the  elected 
officials  in  the  cities  and  end  up  with 
these  crazy,  ridiculous  things  called 
"clan  action  writs." 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  wiU  let  the  gentleman 
have  his  own  opinion.  I  am  not  so  much 
interested  in  the  philosophy  that  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  articulated  so 
carefully  in  the  welL  I  am  not  sure  I  sub- 
scribe to  that. 

But  I  feel  there  is  a  need  to  spend  the 
Federal  money  wisely  and  wen  and 
within  the  framework  of  the  purposes 
designated  in  the  preamble  of  the  legal 
services  bill.  That  would  be  on  the  local 
centers. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  would  like 
to  respond  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey.  Quite  obviously  he  has  not  read 
the  amendment.  He  is  talking  about  in- 
vestigators going  out  and  harassing  peo- 
ple. This  is  research  and  training  and 
technical  assistance  and  a  clearinghouse 
for  Investigators^  The  backup  centers 
have  no  investigators.  I  do  not  know 
where  you  dreamed  that  up. 

Mr.  HUNT.  That  Is  no  dream — you  bet- 
ter check  a  few  legal  service  staff  pay- 
rcrfls  of  several  years  back. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  They  cer- 
tainly have  not  been  identified. 

Mr.  HUNT.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  will  identify  some  of  them. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  They  are  not 
a  pari  at  this  legislation. 


Mr.  HUNT.  If  they  are  not,  then  the 
legal  services  have  a  skeleton  staff. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  deeply  troubled 
not  by  this  amendment  as  much  as 
by  the  debate  that  is  taking  place  in 
relation  to  the  amendment.  Frankly, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  defend  backup 
centers.  U  anybody  has  looked  at  the 
breakdown  of  the  dollars  and  where 
the  individual  backup  centers  have  been, 
and  how  many  dollars  have  been  spent, 
if  one  looks  at  the  individual  cases 
they  have  dealt  with,  one  could  very 
well  fhid  things  that  they  have  done  to 
which  every  one  of  us  would  object. 

But  if  I  may  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  not  sen-ed  on  the 
committee,  to  exactly  what  section  of 
the  bill  it  is  we  are  dealing  with,  and 
what  the  proposed  amendment  is.  The 
section  of  the  bill  with  which  we  are 
deaUng  deals  with  research  and  training 
and  clearingiiouses,  but  that  is  not  what 
the  amendment  deals  with.  If  you  do  not 
like  research,  then  make  another  amend- 
ment. If  you  do  not  want  clearinghouses, 
then  make  another  amendment.  If  you 
d)  not  like  training  and  technical  re- 
search, then  make  another  amendment 
and  let  us  vote  on  it. 

What  is  it  we  are  called  upon  to  vote 
on?  I  am  most  surprised  at  some  of  the 
support  for  this  amendment.  My  col- 
leagues who  are  convinced  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  not  do  every- 
thing have  no  logical  recoiu-se  under  this 
amendment  but  to  oppose  It.  Why?  Be- 
cause this  amendment  says  this:  It  pro- 
vides that  a  section  of  the  bill  that  now 
says  this  Corporation  as  created  can  un- 
dertake either  directly  or  by  grant  or 
contract  to  do  certain  things,  under  the 
amendment  of  my  friend  and  colleague, 
whom  I  respect  highly,  from  my  home 
State  of  Oregon,  would  be  changed  to 
take  out  the  capacity  of  tills  Corporation 
to  do  anything  but  do  it  itself.  It  says,  if 
we  adopt  the  amendment,  that  imder 
this  secticm  whatever  they  wish  to  do, 
and  you  can  quarrel  with  whether  or  not 
they  ought  to  do  it  or  not,  but  if  you 
adopt  this  amendment  it  says  this  Cor- 
poration can  only  undertake  it  directly. 
Which  means  that  if  the  Oorporation  de- 
cides it  wants  to  do  research  it  is  going 
to  have  to  gear  up  and  do  tiie  Job  Itself, 
get  Government  attorneys,  set  up  its  own 
facility.  Wiien  it  comes  to  another  sec- 
tion we  may  debate  irtiether  or  not  we 
want  research  centers 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chahman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  would  prefer  to 
finish  my  statement. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  would  like  to 
speak  to  the  issue  the  gentleman  is  rais- 
ing. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  would  prefer 
that  the  gentleman  permit  me  to  finish 
the  point  I  am  making,  and  then  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  if  yoa  feel 
that  there  ought  to  be  flexibility  not  only 
to  do  particular  things,  but  to  do  tbese 
particular  things  in  various  wt^ys,  aome- 


thnes  directly,  sometimes  by  getting 
scHnebody  else  to  do  it  by  grant  or  con- 
tract, and  insofar  as  research  centers, 
you  can  oppose  them,  but  if  you  want  this 
corporation  which  you  are  setting  up,  if 
we  do  not  give  .t  this  flexlbilicy  so  as  to 
do  what  it  can  do  and  to  do  some  thing.s 
directly  and  some  tilings  indirecLy,  then 
you  have  no  recouise,  I  submit,  Ijut  to 
oppose  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
Shielding.  I  tiiink  tiiat  this  was  the  very 
point  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  was 
trying  to  make,  tiiat  her  amendment  is 
a  part  of  a  package  of  two  amendments, 
and  we  are  now  only  voting  for  one  part 
of  the  amendment  and  then  object  to 
the  other,  wiiich  is  tlie  point  the  gentle- 
man is  msUiing. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Let  me  say 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  exactly  the 
point  the  gentlewoman  was  making; 
that  these  research  centers  siiould  be  to- 
tally controlled  by  the  local  services  cor- 
poration itself.  That  is  a  constructive 
position. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Let  me  respond  to 
the  gentleman,  in  response  to  what  the 
gentleman  has  said,  tiiat  then  when  we 
get  to  that  amendment,  and  there  can 
be  a  linking  up.  when  we  can  see  what 
its  relevance  is,  we  can  of  course  make 
our  decision  as  to  wliether  we  may  or 
may  not  support  that  one.  But  on  Uiis 
one,  if  you  adopt  this  amendment  you 
are  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke,  because  you 
are  tying  its  hands  and  making  this  cor- 
poration less  effective  to  do  what  it 
wishes  to  do.  If  you  adopt  the  amend- 
ment— if  you  are  opposed  to  the  whole 
situation,  and  some  may  be,  then  you 
may  go  for  this  amendment,  but  if  you 
want  to  set  up  a  viable  operating  corpo- 
ration, that  will  have  flexibility  to  do 
wliat  it  is  proposed  to  do  as  effectively 
as  possible,  then  I  submit  that  you  should 
not  cripple  us  by  adopting  this  particu- 
lar amendment. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
imderstand  it,  the  gentlewoman  has  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  would  re- 
quire that  such  things  as  research,  train- 
ing, and  technical  assistance,  and  in- 
formation dissemination,  would  have 
to  be  performed  directly  rather  than  by 
contract  or  by  a  grant?  What  I  am  won- 
dering is.  Does  that  mean  that  a  corpo- 
ration wliich  is  still  authorized  to  do 
these  things  would  hire  people  to  do 
them?  I  honestly  think  we  are  making 
much  ado  about  nothing  over  this.  I 
think  there  are  many  more  important 
amendments  coming. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  If  the  Members  do  not  want  the 
Government  to  be  bound  to  do  everything 
itself,  they  should  defeat  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 
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RECORDED  VOTE 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  245,  noes  166, 
not  voting  22,  as  follows: 


(RoUNo.254] 

ATES— 246 

Abdnor 

Green,  Oreg. 

Powell.  Ohio 

Alexander 

Cross 

Price.  Tex. 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Grover 

Qule 

Andrews, 

Oubser 

Qulllen 

N.  Dak. 

Gunter 

RandaU 

Annunzlo 

Guyer 

Begula 

Archer 

Haley 

Rhodes 

Arends 

Hammer- 

Rlnaldo 

Armstrong 

schmldt 

Roberts 

Bafalis 

Eanley 

RobicEon.  Va. 

Baker 

Hanrahaa 

Rogers 

Beard 

Harsha 

Roncallo,  N.T. 

Bennett 

Harvey 

Rose 

BevUl 

Hastings 

Bostenkowskl 

Biaggl 

Hays 

Bousselot 

Blackburn 

HJbert 

Roy 

Bowen 

Henderson 

Runnels 

Brlnkler 

Hogan 

Ruth 

Brooks 

Holt 

Ryan 

Broomfleld 

Hosmer 

Sandman 

Brotzman 

Huber 

Sarasln 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hudnut 

Satterfield 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Hungate 

Saylor 

BroyhUI.  Va. 

Hunt 

Scherle 

Buchanan 

Hutchinson 

Schneebtil 

Burgener 

Ichord 

Ssbellus 

Burke.  Pia. 

Jarman 

Shipley 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Johnson,  Colo 

Shoup 

Butler 

Jchn.son.  Pa. 

Shrlver 

Byron 

Jones.  Ala. 

Shuster 

Camp 

Jones,  N.C. 

Sikes 

Carter 

Jones,  Okla. 

Slsk 

Casey.  Tex. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Skubltz 

CederberK 

Keating 

s:ack 

Chamber:ain 

Kemp 

Snyder 

ChappeU 

Ketchum 

Spence 

Clancy 

BUuczynskl 

Stanton. 

C'.ark 

Kuykendall 

J.  WUliari 

Clausen, 

Landgrebe 

Steed 

DonH. 

Landrum 

Steel  man 

Cleveland 

Latta 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Cochran 

Lehman 

Stratton 

Collier 

Lent 

Stubblefleld 

Collins,  Tex. 

Litton 

Stuckey 

Conable 

Lott 

Sullivan 

Conlan 

M^ColIlster 

Symms 

Crane 

McBwen 

Taicott 

Cronln 

McKay 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Daniel.  Dan 

McSpadden 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Daniel.  Robert 

Madlgan 

Teague,  Calif. 

W..  Jr. 

Mahon 

Teague,  Tex. 

Daniels. 

MaUllard 

Thone 

Oomlnlck  V. 

UaUarr 

ToweU.  Nev. 

Davis.  Ga. 

Mann 

Treen 

Davis,  B.C. 

Marazitl 

Tillman 

Davis.  Wis. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Vander  Jagt 

de  la  Oansa 

Martin,  N.C. 

Veysey 

Delaney 

Mathlas.  CaUf . 

Vlgorlto 

Dennis 

Matbls,  Ga. 

Waggonner 

Dent 

Mayne 

Walsh 

Derwlnskl 

MazzoU 

Wampler 

Devlne 

Michel 

Ware 

Dickinson 

MUrord 

White 

Dom 

Miller 

Whltten 

Downing 

MUls.  Ark. 

Wiggins 

Dulski 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

WlllUms 

Duncan 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mlzell 

Wilson. 

Eshleman 

MoUohan 

Charles,  Tex. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Montgomery 

Winn 

Flowers 

Moorhead. 

Wright 

Flynt 

Calif. 

Wydler 

Ford,  Gerald  B 

.  Murphy,  m. 

Wylle 

Fountain 

Myers 

Wyman 

Prey 

Natcher 

Yatron 

Froehllcb 

Nedzl 

Toung.  Alaska 

Puqua 

Nelsen 

Young,  Ma. 

Gaydoa 

Ntch<ria 

Young,  ni. 

GeUys 

O'Brien 

Young.  8.O. 

Glalmo 

Parrls 

Young,  Tex, 

Oilman 

Passman 

Zablocki 

Olnn 

PettU 

Zion 

Ooldwater 

Pickle 

Zwacb 

Goodling 

Pike 

Gray 

Poage 
NOES— 166 

Abzug 

Anderson,  ni. 

Bell 

Adams 

Ashley 

Bergland 

Addabbo 

Aspln 

Blester 

Anderson, 

Badlllo 

Bingham 

Calif. 

Barrett 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Green,  Pa. 

Owens 

Boland 

Grlfflths 

Patten 

Boiling 

Oude 

Pepper 

Brademas 

Hamilton 

Perkins 

Brasco 

Hsnna 

Peyser 

Breckinridge 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Podell 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Preyer 

Brown,  Mich. 

Harrington 

Price,  m. 

Burke,  CalU. 

Hawkins 

Pritchard 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

.  Railsback 

BurllEon,  Mo. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rangel 

Burton 

Heinz 

Rees 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Heist  oskl 

Held 

Carney,  Ohio 

Hicks 

Reuss 

Chlsholm 

Holineld 

Riegle 

Clay 

Hoi  tz  man 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Cohen 

Horton 

Bodino 

Collins,  m. 

Howard 

Roe 

Contc 

Johnson,  Calif 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Conyers 

Jordan 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Corman 

Karth 

Rosenthal 

Cotter 

Kastenmeier 

Roush 

Coughlln 

Koch 

Roybal 

Culver 

Kyros 

Ruppe 

DeUenback 

Lesgett 

St  Germain 

Dellums 

Long,  Ui. 

Sarbanes 

Dcnholm 

Long,  Md. 

Schroeder 

DIggB 

McC.ory 

Selberllng 

Dingell 

McCloskey 

Smith.  Iowa 

Donohue 

McCormack 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Drinan 

McDade 

Stanton, 

du  Pont 

McFall 

James  V. 

Eckhardt 

Macdonald 

Stark 

Edwards,  Calif 

Madden 

Steele 

EUberg 

Matsunaga 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Erlenborn 

Meeds 

Stokes 

Esch 

Melcher 

Studds 

Evans,  Colo. 

Metcalfe 

Symington 

Fascell 

Mezvlnsky 

Thornton 

Flndley 

Mlnish 

Tleman 

Pish 

Mink 

Udall 

Fiood 

Mitr.hdl,  Md. 

Van  Deerlln 

FoZey 

Moakley 

Vanik 

Ford. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Waldle 

William  D. 

Morgan 

Whalen 

Forsytha 

Mosher 

Wilson, 

Fraser 

Moss 

Charles  H.. 

Frellnghuysen 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Ca:if. 

Prenzel 

Nix 

Wolff 

Pulton 

Obey 

Wyatt 

Gibbons 

O'Hara 

Yates 

Grasso 

ONeUl 

Young,  Oa. 

NOT  VOTING— 22 

Ashbrook 

Hlnshaw 

Staggers 

Bray 

Kazen 

Stephens 

Breaux 

King 

Thompson,  NJ 

ClaWEOn.  Del 

Lujan 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Danlelson 

McKinney 

Whltehurst 

Fisher 

Patman 

WldnaU 

Gonzalez 

Rarlck 

mills 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

So  the  amendment  wsis  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

JiMENDlCENT  OFFERED  BT  MRS.  OBEEN  OF  ORBCOir 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Gresn  of  Ore- 
gon: On  page  25,  insert  following  line  13.  a 
new  subsection  (e).  If  an  action  is  com- 
menced by  the  corporation  or  by  a  recipient 
and  a  final  Judgment  is  rendered  in  favor  of 
the  defendant  and  against  the  corporation's 
or  recipient's  plaintiff,  the  court  may  upon 
proper  motion  by  the  defendant  award  rea- 
sonable costs  and  legal  fees  incurred  by  the 
defendant  In  defense  of  the  action,  and  such 
coots  shall  be  directly  paid  by  the  corpora- 
tion. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment,  and  it  is 
permissive,  is  to  allow  the  coiu-t  to  give 
to  the  defendant  the  court  costs  and 
the  attorney  fees  if  the  defendant  is 
on  the  prevailing  side. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  present  time  the 
OEO  finances  the  attorneys  on  the  plain- 
UlTs  side  and  they  bring  court  cases  all 
over  the  country. 

Let  me  give  two  examples,  in  Portland. 
I  am  sure  these  could  be  dupUcated  in 
every  State  of  the  Union  and  In  most 
congressional  districts. 


In  my  city  of  Portland  the  legal  aides 
filed  a  class  action  suit  against  the 
school  board.  It  was  filed  in  1970.  It  is  in 
the  court  of  apr>eals  now.  Up  to  tiiis 
point  it  has  cost  the  Portland  School 
Board  $22,648.  It  has  not  cost  the  plain- 
tiffs, the  OEO  legal  aid  officers,  anytliing 
out  of  their  pockets. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  school  board 
wins  that  case,  if  the  school  board  is 
on  the  prevailing  side,  then  as  a  matter 
of  equity  the  court  costs  as  well  as  the 
attorney  fees  ought  to  be  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government  also. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  give  you  another 
example.  There  is  a  man  whom  I  icnow 
in  my  district  whose  Income  comes  from 
a  very  small  apartment  house,  from  the 
rental  of  those  apartments.  A  suit  was 
filed  against  iilm  by  Legal  Aid.  He  won 
the  suit,  but  only  after  having  spent 
$4,300  out  of  his  pocket. 

Now,  where  is  the  equity  in  that? 
When  we  say  to  one  side  of  the  case  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  pay  all 
of  the  costs  for  bringing  any  suits,  but 
the  poor  defendant,  whether  he  wins  or 
loses,  has  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of 
that  suit  out  of  his  pocket,  where  is  the 
equity? 

Now,  we  are  resdly  a  little  bit  more  fair 
in  urban  renewal  relocation.  If  a  per- 
son hats  a  house  in  urban  renewal  reloca- 
tion, and  we  take  the  house  away  from 
him,  we  at  least  compensate  liim  for  it; 
we  pay  for  it,  but  we  file  a  suit  for  him, 
and  it  actually  comes  from  Government 
funds. 

Here  we  may  take  $4,300  cash  out  of 
his  pocket  and  we  never  reimburse  him, 
even  though  he  is  on  the  right  side,  and 
he  wins  the  case. 

There  is  a  second  reason  why  I  ask 
for  support  for  this  amendment  besides 
the  point  of  equity,  and  that  is  that  it 
seems  to  me  It  would  have  a  restraining 
effect  on  the  OEO  legal  aid  attorneys. 

Mr.  Chairman,  right  now  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  file  any  suit 
at  any  time.  They  have  nothing  to  lose. 
They  can  appeal  their  cases.  But  if  the 
court  is  given  permission  to  allow  the 
court  costs  and  the  attorney  fees  to  be 
paid  by  the  Corporation  if  the  defendant 
is  on  the  prevailing  side,  then  I  would 
think  it  would  have  a  restraining  effect  on 
frivolous  cases  and  on  frivolous  appeals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment.  I  see  no  reason  for  tak- 
ing additional  time. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green) 
yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Meeds)  . 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

I  am  sure  I  would  agree  on  this.  May  I 
ask  the  gentlewoman,  this  would  be  done 
by  motion  of  the  court? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  court 
may  do  this  upon  proper  motion. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  And  it  will  be  a  part  of 
the  court  order? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
we  have  no  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment. 
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Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
QuiE). 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend 
the  gentlewoman  for  offering  this 
amendment. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  colleagues 
from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
that  I  wish  they  would  do  the  same  thing 
in  IRS,  because  there  is  many  an  in- 
dividual who  wins  his  case  and  yet  ex- 
pends a  lot  of  money.  I  think  this  is  the 
only  fair  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green) 
yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Conlan). 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  other 
words,  this  amendment  would  require 
the  Corporation  rather  than  the  recipi- 
ent to  be  reimbursed  ? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct.  The  Corporation  would 
have  to  pay  out  of  its  funds  such  costs 
which  shall  be  directed  to  be  paid  by  the 
court. 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  this  further  question? 

As  part  of  our  legislative  Intent,  the 
Corporation  would  withhold  a  sufficient 
amoimt  of  funds  in  reserve  for  such  an 
eventuality? 

Our  past  practice  seems  to  be  a  sig- 
nificant one. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  Is  quite 
correct  in  offering  this  amendment,  be- 
cause the  committee  got  the  wording 
from  the  original  bill  which  prevented 
the  taking  of  frivolous  appeals. 

I  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  (Mrs. 
Oresn). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offeree?  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMrNDMKNT  OrrCRED   BT    MR.  CONLAN 

Mr.  COIXAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Conlan:  Strike 
out  tbe  word  "authorized"  on  line  11,  page 
23.  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  word 
"admitted". 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Chairman  and  fel- 
low Members  of  this  body:  I  rise  for  a 
one-word  amendment  to  the  bill.  There 
are  some  who  think  it  is  an  extraordinary 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  quite  decent 
amendment,  one  that  should  be  put  into 
the  bill. 

There  has  been  a  desire  of  many  to 
see  that  the  itinerant  movement  of  pov- 
erty lawyers  between  States  cease,  and 
that  lawyers  who  are  hired  by  local  re- 
cipient legal  aid  societies  be  admitted  to 
practice  before  the  bar  of  the  State  in 
which  they  are  practicing  and  serving  the 
clients  of  the  commimity. 

Now,  I  ask  the  Members,  why  should 
the  poor  have  second-class  legal  counsel? 
Why  should  the  poor  have  as  legal  coun- 


sel men  who  are  not  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  that  State?  Why  should  the  poor  have 
those  who  have  flunked  the  bar  associa- 
tion examination,  or  those  who  are  law 
students  in  residence? 

We  talk  here  about  giving  the  poor  a 
fair  break,  yet  we  are  rot  giving  them 
the  best  attorneys  in  town.  The  salary 
scales  are  small  enough,  but  rather  than 
having  so  many  patronage  jobs  all 
around  the  country,  we  would  be  better 
off  raising  the  salaries  and  getting  better 
attorneys. 

However,  the  provisions  of  this  bill  say 
"authorized"  to  practice  law,  when  it 
should  read  "admitted '  to  practice  law. 
When  you  read  the  language  of  the  bill 
it  does  not  preclude  the  hiring  of  law 
students  or  graduates  of  law  schools  who 
have  flunked  the  bar,  but  still  go  on  the 
payroll.  If  they  want  to  go  on  as  a  con- 
sumer law  specialist  or  administrator  to 
teach  the  poor  how  to  deal  with  their 
business,  fine.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  and 
decent  that  people  who  are  hired  as  at- 
torneys be  admitted  to  the  bar  of  that 
State.  It  does  not  preclude  in  any  way  an 
attorney  coming  in  as  co-counsel  and 
it  does  not  in  any  way  preclude  a  law 
firm,  privately  or  otherwise,  working  with 
him,  but  it  does  preclude — and  this  is 
one  of  the  things  that  shake  up  some 
people — people  on  the  OEO  payrolls  else- 
where in  the  coimtry  from  moving  in  as 
an  attack  group  from  State  to  State.  It 
is  not  the  function  of  these  services  to 
act  that  way.  I  submit  to  you  it  is  not 
the  function  of  these  services  to  develop 
conflicts.  The  purpose  of  legal  counsel 
should  be  seeking  reconciliation  first,  not 
conflict  in  the  courts. 

An  attorney  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
that  State  knows  the  laws  of  the  State 
and  has  been  admitted  to  the  bar.  It  is 
the  only  fair  and  decent  safeguard  if 
you  are  truly  interested  in  the  poor, 
rather  than  to  have  bummers  move  from 
State  to  State. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  matter  was 
brought  up  in  meetings  with  some  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  it  was 
pointed  out  that  in  some  instances  at- 
torneys who  are  admitted  in  the  State 
imder  the  laws  of  that  State  may  prac- 
tice law  in  that  State  tf  they  are  ad- 
mitted in  another  State.  It  is  fairly  com- 
mon praclce.  for  instance,  when  an  at- 
torney is  engaged  in  a  matter  that 
requires  his  representing  a  client  in  a 
State  in  which  he  has  not  as  yet  been 
admitted  and  it  will  only  be  a  casual  mat- 
ter of  representing  one  client  in  that  par- 
ticular case,  he  may  be  authorized  to 
practice  there  under  those  circum- 
stances. 

There  are  many  different  situations 
in  which  an  attorney  may  legally,  and 
under  all  of  the  conditions  ethically,  rep- 
resent the  client  although  he  is  not  ad- 
mitted to  practice.  The  States  deter- 
mine who  is  authorized  and  who  is  not. 

I  suggested  to  those  who  were  con- 
cerned with  this  section  that  we  should 
not  be  here  dictating  to  the  States  how 
to  determine  whether  a  man  is  author- 
ized to  practice  in  a  State  or  not.  So  this 


is  the  State's  right  provision  we  are  of- 
fering in  the  bill.  We  are  not  dictating 
to  any  State  how  a  man  can  be  author- 
ized to  go  into  a  court  of  law  to  represent 
a  client.  We  can  allow  each  State  to  de- 
termine that.  If  it  requires  admission  in 
that  State,  it  will  require  admission  un- 
der our  bill.  If  he  can  be  authorized  in 
some  other  maimer  in  that  State,  then  he 
can  do  so  under  our  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  you  will  support 
this  State's  right  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mirmesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  is  absolutely  clear  in  the 
language,  is  it  not,  that  the  Corporation 
and  the  recipient  cannot  do  the  author- 
izing, but  it  is  the  State  within  the  State 
law? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  The  only  one  who  can 
authorize  a  person  to  practice  in  the 
State  is  that  State  imder  its  own  State 
laws  and  through  the  rules  of  practice  in 
its  coiorts.  It  is  absolutely  clear  that  this 
authorization  does  not  refer  to  anything 
the  Corporation  or  the  recipient  author- 
izes but  only  what  a  State  authorizes  as 
to  the  practice  of  law  generally. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  So  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois opposes  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  do  oppose  It,  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  that  this  Congress 
should  be  dictating  to  the  States  how  a 
person  can  be  authorized  to  practice  law. 
I  would  hope  that  the  House  would  reject 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona,  and  accept  the  committee 
bUl  which  is  the  States  rights  bUl. 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
then  that  the  poor  should  not  be  repre- 
sented by  an  attorney  who  is  admitted- 
to  practice  law  in  that  State? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  No,  I  am  not  say- 
ing that,  and  I  do  not  see  how  the  gen- 
tleman could  read  that  into  what  I  have 
said.  What  I  have  said  is  that  attorneys 
who  practice  under  this  act  represent- 
ing the  poor  should  be  those  who  are 
able  to  practice  within  that  State  under 
that  State's  law,  and  should  have  all  of 
the  same  qualifications  as  that  State  re- 
quires for  anybody  who  Is  representing 
a  client  within  that  State.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  CONLAN.  That  Is  not  what  this 
amendment  does. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  It  does;  It  says 
"authorized  to  practice  within  the 
State,"  and  the  only  way  a  person  can 
be  authorized  to  practice  within  the 
State  is  if  that  person  complies  with  the 
laws  of  that  State  as  to  who  can  and 
who  cannot  practice.  In  some  cases  that 
requires  formal  admission  to  the  bar,  and 
in  some  cases,  through  comity,  and 
otherwise.  It  does  not  require  formal 
admission  to  the  bar.  The  States  shall 
determine  for  themselves,  each  State, 
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uncter  what  circumstanc«s  a  person  la 
authorized  to  practice  within  that  State. 
That  is  why  I  call  this  the  States  rights 
provision. 

Mr.  OONLAN.  And  they  have  a  real 
grand  loophole  in  the  bill,  which  they 
did  not  have  in  the  original  bill.  In  the 
original  bill,  the  word  "admitted"  was 
used.  Imt  the  subcommittee  changed  the 
word  to  "authorized."  and  thus  they  cre- 
ated this  great  loophole. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  j.  do  not  agree  with 
the  geiit.eman  from  Arizona,  because  ao 
one  would  be  authorized  .mder  the  lan- 
guage 01  this  act  to  practice  law  in  a 
State  unless,  as  a  private  attorney  repre- 
senting a  private  client,  he  would  also  be 
entitled  to  represent  that  client.  There 
would  certainly  be  no  dimjiution  to 
qualifications  for  a  person  to  represent 
a  client  by  ustog  the  word  "authorized." 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairr 
man,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  niun- 
ber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Members  to  two  sets 
of  circumstances.  There  are  two  projects; 
for  example,  there  is  this  project  over 
here  on  the  border  of  West  Virginia  and 
eastern  Kentucky,  and  I  think  it  is  called 
the  APPALRED  project,  and  it  is  a  joint 
project  serving  the  poor  to  those  two 
States. 

Also,  when  we  go  down  into  Sfc.  Louis 
you  have  more  or  less  the  same  situation 
where  a  project  is  serving  the  people 
across  the  State  line. 

In  those  situations  some  of  the  lawyers 
may  be  admitted  to  the  bar  in  one  State, 
and  not  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  other, 
but  by  agreement  of  the  courts,  and  by 
special  rules  that  are  set  up  in  those 
States,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  people 
under  this  program,  they  are  authorized 
to  come  across  the  State  lines  and  con- 
tmue  to  represent  someone. 

The  second  thing  that  happens  is  like 
to  the  State  of  Colorado,  for  example, 
where  for  many  years  the  State,  by  spe- 
cial rule,  has  authorized  judges  to  permit 
nonlawyers  prior  to  their  admission  to 
the  bar,  as  a  part  of  the  program  in  con- 
junction with  their  law  schools  in  carry- 
ing on  their  own  legal  services  program — 
and  they  are  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this 
country — and  that  practice  is  now  being 
followed  in  connection  with  law  schools 
in  many  of  the  States  where  senior  law 
students  are  given  limited  rights,  and  are 
given  authority  to  practice  in  a  limited 
kind  of  forum  as  a  means  of  secunng 
experience. 

And  if  we  hear  say  that  the  tests  will 
not  be  what  a  State  considers  to  be  the 

requirements  for  authorization 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  at  that  point,  I  think 
it  might  clear  up  the  record  for  erery- 
body  if  the  gentleman  could  assure  this 
Committee  that  when  the  sentence  says 
"such  attorney  is  authorized,"  that  what 
that  means  is  no  one  who  is  not  an 
attorney  can  be  so  authorized,  I  believe 
that  would  clear  It  up. 

Is  that  the  understanding  of  the 
gentleman? 

Mr.  WTLLLAM  D.  FORD.  No,  because 
he  may  be  a  aenlor  law  schocd  student 


who,  by  the  law  of  that  State.  Is  per- 
mitted to  represent  indigents  in  connec- 
tion with  programs  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  It  is  precise- 
ly that  kind  of  young  person  who  is  at- 
tracted to  this  program,  and  we  have 
been  making  great  progress  all  across 
the  country  in  setting  up  intern-type 
programs. 

There  are  many  people  who  are  au- 
thorized to  practice  law  on  behalf  of  poor 
people  who  are  not  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  the  State  in  which  they  practice. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  E.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  gentleman  stateo  there  may 
be  some  people  who  are  not  admitted 
to  the  bar  that  are  authorized  by  the 
law  of  that  State  to  practice  law  in  that 
State? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  This  bill,  the 
committee  bill,  would  now  continue  that 
pratice? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure 
the  sponsor  of  this  amendment  is  aware 
of  a  program  in  his  own  State  where  a 
Navajo  Indian  legal  services  program 
operates  both  in  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona, and  this  would  possibly  quite  in- 
advertently cut  out  attorneys  from  prac- 
ticing under  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Conlaw). 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    DENNIS 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Ifr.  Dxnwib:  Page 
24,  after  line  7.  Insert  tbe  foUowlng: 

"(6)  (A)  Any  Interested  person  may  bring 
an  action  in  a  Federal  district  court  to  en- 
force compliance  with  the  prohibitions  of  or 
under  this  Act  by  the  corporation  or  any  re- 
cipient or  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  cor- 
poration or  of  any  recipient. 

"(exB)  If  an  action  Is  brought  under 
clause  (A)  to  enforce  compliance  with  the 
prohibitions  of  or  under  this  Act  and  a  final 
judgment  is  rendered  In  favor  of  the  plain- 
tiff, the  corporation  shall  promptly  reimburse 
him  for  his  costs  and  legal  fees  Incurred  in 
proeecution  of  the  action." 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  reinserts  toto  the  bill  lan- 
guage which  was  to  the  admmlstration's 
bill  and  which  was  taken  out  by  the  dls- 
ttoguished  committee.  It  more  or  less 
complements  and  supplements  the 
amendment  recently  adopted  which  was 
offered  by  the  distinguished  gentlewom- 
an from  Oreg(m.  Her  amendment  pro- 
vided that  if  the  Corporation  should  sue 
a  person,  and  that  parson  should  beat 


them  that  person  could  get  attorney's 
fees  and  costs. 

This  amendment  provides  that  If,  as 
a  citizen,  one  feels  and  believes  that  the 
Corporation  is  violating  the  restrictions 
placed  upon  it  by  the  law,  and  is  bring- 
ing actions  which  it  is  not  authorized 
to  brrng,  or  doing  things  which  it  is  not 
authorized  to  do,  that  one  can  go  mto 
the  Federal  court  and  seek  to  prevent 
that  illegal  action  and  to  enforce  the 
statute,  and  to  make  the  Corporation 
live  up  to  the  restrictions  imposed  upon 
it  by  law.  If  one  wins  that  suit,  one  can 
get  his  attorney  fees  and  costs  from 
the  Corporation  for  making  it  obey  the 
statute.  It  is  a  simple  amendment  which 
was  to  the  administration  bill  and  which, 
as  I  say,  complements  that  of  the  gentle- 
womsm  from  Oregon,  and  I  urge  the 
Members'  support  for  it. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  event 
that  the  citizen  does  not  wto  the  case 
would  he  then  reimburse  the  Corpora- 
tion for  the  expenses  incurred? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  No,  not  according  to  this 
amendment.  He  has  not  got  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  as  the  Corporation 
does. 

Mr.  CLAY.  But  if  we  keep  adding  sim- 
ilar amendments  we  are  going  to  break 
the  Corporation  we  are  talking  about. 
Mr.  DENNIS.  Oh,  I  hope  not.  I  hope 
the  Corporation  will  be  encouraged  to 
obey  the  law. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  potot  out  first  that  in 
all  probability  this  amendment  may  well 
be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  and  this 
is  one  of  the  unfortunate  circumstances 
of  being  presented  with  amendments  by 
somebody  Kho  is  about  to  offer  them  1 
second  before  the  amendments  are  of- 
fered. In  all  probability  this  amendment 
deals  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
and  therefore  is  not  germane  to  this 
particular-  legislation. 

But  that  notwithstandtog,  it  seems  to 
me  first  of  all  a  good  part  of  what  the 
gentleman  is  proposing  has  already  been 
taken  care  of  by  the  fine  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon, 
that  is  to  reimburse  people  who  bring 
suits,  or  when  suit  Is  brought  against 
them  by  this  Corporation,  to  reimburse 
them,  with  which  I  agree,  but  this  goes 
further  and  gives  any  nut — and  I  use  the 
word  advisedly — the  standing  to  sue  this 
Corporation.  We  set  up  to  this  legislation 
advisory  boards  to  every  one  of  the 
States  which  can  be  and  should  be  look- 
tog  for  instances  where  people  have  been 
put  upon,  if  that  happens  under  this  law. 
and  to  each  instance  I  am  sure  these 
advisory  boards  should  be  watchtog  for 
this. 

Why  should  we  load  up  the  already 
overburdened  calendars  of  the  Federal 
courts  with  litigation  by  every  person  who 
Is  dissatisfied,  and  this  tocludes  the  poor 
people  themselves  who  may  be  just  dis- 
satisfied with  the  way  their  case  Is  betog 
handled?  Should  everyone  of  them  have 
standing  to  turn  around  and  sue  the 
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Corporation  because  of  that  dissatisfac- 
tion? I  thinlc  we  should  have  some  rea- 
sonable guidelines  for  standing  to  sue.  I 
do  not  think  we  ought  to  create  corpo- 
rations and  let  everybody  in  the  world 
sue  them.  There  must  be  some  reason  for 
this.  I  think  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  does  not 
provide  that. 

AMENDMENT     OFFEKED     BT     MX.     ERLENBORN     TO 
THE    AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MB.    DENNIS 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
< Mr.  Dennis). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Erlenborn  to 
the  Rmendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dennis: 
Strike  out  "prohibitions"  each  time  It  Is 
used  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "provisions". 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  time  the  bill  was  introduced  it  had 
this  provision  that  allowed  any  person 
to  bring  an  action  against  the  Corpora- 
tion to  enforce  compliance  with  prohibi- 
tions contained  in  the  act.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  and  I  think  he  knows  my  feel- 
ings about  it. 

I  felt  that  this  ought  to  come  out 
because  this  is  a  provision  that  merely 
would  encourage  frivolous  lawsuits,  but 
if  this  is  to  be  in  the  bill  I  think  it  has 
to  be  evenhanded,  and  so  I  have  offered 
an  amendment  to  change  the  word  "pro- 
hibitions" to  "provisions."  If  we  are 
going  to  give  anybody  the  right  to  go 
into  court  to  see  that  the  law  is  complied 
with,  it  ought  to  be  the  whole  law  and 
not  just  one  part  of  that  law. 

So  I  think  if  thLs  is  going  to  be  a  fair 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  to 
allow  frivolous  lawsuits,  we  ought  to 
allow  everybody  to  file  frivolous  law- 
suits to  see  that  the  entire  law  is  com- 
plied with,  so  I  have  offered  this  amend- 
ment to  say  that  such  suits  may  be 
brought  by  any  interested  person  to  en- 
force any  of  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

I  would  hope  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  is  de- 
feated, but  if  it  is  not  then  it  ought  to  be 
amended  so  that  it  is  a  fairer  provision 
for  the  bringing  of  suits. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
the  gentleman  agree  with  me  that  the 
courts  ought  to  have  something  to  say 
about  frivolous  lawsuits  and  those  which 
should  be  entertained  In  the  various 
courts  and  jurisdictions? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Certainly.  As  I 
think  most  of  us  who  have  practiced  law 
know,  many  people  have  sought  to  bring 
suits  without  having  a  Justiciable  in- 
terest. The  courts  require  and  ask. 
"What  standing  do  you  have  other  than 
being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
a  taxpayer  to  bring  s\iit  in  this  particu- 
lar incident?"  The  courts  reqiiire  that 
such  a  person  have  t.  Justiciable  interest 
before  he  brings  suit.  This  amendment 
would  make  it  possible  to  bring  suit 
without  that  justiciable  interest. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Erlenborn  amend- 
ment to  the  Dennis  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  ought  to  be  per- 
fectly clear  to  everyone  that  the  amend- 


ment offered  by  my  friend  from  Illinois 
<Mr.  Erlenl  jrn)  completely  changes  the 
thrust,  the  purpose,  the  intent  and  the 
result  of  the  amendment  which  I  have 
offered. 

Members  cannot  possibly  be  for  both 
amendments.  My  amendment  is  designed 
to  see  to  it,  and  again  in  concurrence 
with  the  President's  bill,  the  adminis- 
tration bill,  that  the  corporation  does 
not  violate  the  prohibitions  placed  upon 
it  by  the  act. 

Mr.  Erlenborn's  amendment,  on  the 
contrary,  is  designed  to  see  to  it  that  the 
corporation  goes  around  suing  every- 
body in  sight  who  might  be  said  to  be 
in  violation,  because  what  he  does  is 
provide  what  we  might  call  a  Ralph 
Nader  type  of  suit  in  which  any  citizen 
can  look  around  and  say  to  himself, 
"Here,  this  corporation  is  not  going  after 
that  fellow  over  here  or  going  after  that 
fellow  over  there."  Then  he  can  sue  the 
corporation  if  it  does  not  do  something. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  opening  the  courts 
to  that  sort  of  thing.  I  will  admit,  giv- 
ing anybody  standing  to  sue  here  at  all 
is  unique,  but  giving  them  that  kind  of 
standing  is  chaos. 

The  only  reason  for  the  type  of  amend- 
ment such  as  I  have  offered  is  that  there 
has  been  trouble  with  these  corporations. 
They  have  been  harassing  people,  or 
so  the  complaint  is,  and  therefore  in  or- 
der to  discourage  them  from  doing  that, 
along  the  lines  of  Mrs.  Green's  amend- 
ment, we  give  citizens  a  chance  to  sue 
them  and  hold  them  down  to  the  law. 

But,  to  turn  it  aroimd  and  say  that 
every  Tom,  Dick,  and  Hari-y  can  decide 
this  corporation  is  not  working  hard 
enough  In  suing  people  and  taking  them 
to  court  at  public  expense  is  something 
else  again. 

I  do  hope,  whatever  the  Members  may 
think  of  my  amendment,  that  they  beat 
the  Erlenborn  amendment  to  my  amend- 
ment, because  it  is  really  a  bad  deal. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  argue  about  the  wisdom  or 
merits  of  the  amendment,  or  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment,  if  we  all  start 
off  with  the  agreement  that  there  ought 
to  be  policing  of  the  restrictions  and  re- 
straints we  put  on  this  corporation  and 
its  employees.  I  think  we  all  agree  on 
that. 

The  tiling  we  ought  to  do  is  look  at  the 
bill  and  have  a  little  bit  of  confidence  in 
the  bipartisan  efforts  of  the  members  of 
the  committee,  working  with  the  admin- 
istration. 

Members  will  find  In  section  F,  on  page 
20,  the  committee  has  provided  that  with- 
in 6  months  following  the  creation  of 
this  Corporation  that  each  State  shall 
have  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  that 
State  a  nine-member  commission.  That 
nine-member  commission  will  have  the 
duty  and  the  authority  to  oversee  all  of 
the  activity  of  any  grantees  that  sub- 
sequently get  a  grant  from  the  Corpora- 
tion in  that  State.  In  other  words,  we 
set  up  In  50  police  departments  appoint- 
ed by  the  50  Governors  from  among  law- 


yers in  50  States  to  ride  herd  over  and 
watch  the  activities  of  all  these  legal 
service  lawyers. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  superim- 
pose on  top  of  tha  a  wide-open  invita- 
tion to  every  kook  who  wants  to  run 
in  and  start  a  lawsuit  against  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation. 

I  think  we  can  trust  the  Governors  to 
appoint  to  these  watchdog  committees 
competent  lawyers  who  are  going  to  have 
the  power,  and  will  exercise  that  power 
in  a  way  to  protect  the  citizens  of  that 
State. 

My  goodness,  we  have  to  start  having 
confidence  in  someone.  If  we  cannot  have 
confidence  in  anyone  else,  now  we  are 
down  to  asking  Members  to  tinst  the 
Governors  to  appoint  their  paneb-  of 
"watchdogs." 

I  believe  that  ought  to  be  sufHcient. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis)  . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
during  the  debate  on  this  bill  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  pointed  out  that 
this  amendment  might  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  with  regard  to  germane- 
ness. 

I  am  asking  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  a  question. 

I  heard  the  gentleman  say  that  this 
amendment  might  not  be  appropriate 
because  It  is  not  even  germane,  and  he 
was  not  going  to  raise  that  point. 

The  question  I  would  like  to  share  with 
this  body  is,  since  when  are  we  passing 
amendments  that  are  not  germane?  If 
they  are  not  germane,  they  should  not 
be  debated  and  the  point  should  be 
raised  against  them. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  on  that 
ground.  

Mr.  QDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  was  in  the  bill  when 
it  was  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  so  I  believe  that  was  the 
weakest  of  all  arguments  against  the 
amendment. 

I  believe  on  Its  merits  the  amendment 
should  not  be  adopted.  That  is  why  we 
dropped  it  in  the  committee.  The  gentle- 
man from  niinoLs  offered  a  substitute  to 
It.  to  be  the  only  fair  way  to  give  every 
taxpayer  standing  in  court.  That  was 
defeated.  Now  we  would  just  give  one 
side  of  a  standing  in  court.  For  that  rea- 
son, I  believe  the  amendment  ought  to 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  quite  agree. 

In  addition,  this  amendment  flies  in 
the  face  of  a  well-settled  law  coming 
from  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  It  has  held 
that  the  general  interest  of  its  citizen  in 
having  the  Government  administered  by 
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law  does  not  give  him  standing  to  con- 
test the  validity  of  Government  action. 
Ever  since  Massachusetts  against  Mel- 
lon, this  has  been  a  well-established 
doctrine. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis). 

Prior  to  coming  to  this  body  I  was  a 
practicing  attorney  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans.  In  September  of  1970  we  had 
a  number  of  events  occur  which  left  an 
Indelible  impression  on  me  and  which 
convinced  me  of  the  need  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana. 

At  that  time  the  Louisiana  State 
University  in  New  Orleans  was  experienc- 
ing a  great  deal  of  diflSculty  with  the 
SDS,  which  was  attempting  to  organize 
on  campus  and  had  given  clear  intention 
of  disruptive  and  illegal  activities  in 
order  to  do  this.  The  University  quite 
properly  went  into  the  civil  court  to  get 
an  injunction  against  this  activity.  And 
who  came  into  court  to  represent  the 
SDS  and  the  two  gentlemen  involved? 
An  attorney  by  the  name  of  James  Keen- 
an,  on  the  staff  of  the  New  Orleans  Legal 
Assistance  Corp.,  funded  by  the  OEO,  to 
represent  this  group,  to  fight  against  this 
injimction.  There  was  no  showing  what- 
soever that  the  two  leaders  of  the  SDS 
were  eligible,  nor  was  there  any  showing 
that  the  SDS  itself  was  eligible.  Yet  this 
attorney  represented  this  group  through- 
out the  litigation. 

Another  incident  occurred  shortly 
thereafter,  also  involving  Louisiana  State 
University  in  New  Orleans.  An  under- 
ground newspaper,  pornographic  by  any- 
body's definition,  sought  to  have  the 
neswpaper  accepted  at  the  bookstore  of 
the  university.  The  university  refused 
to  accept  this  pornographic  material. 
Who  brought  the  suit  to  force  the  univer- 
sity to  accept  the  pornographic  litera- 
ture? An  attorney  on  the  staff  of  the 
New  Orleans  Legal  Assistance  Corp. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  could  we,  the 
frustrated  lawyers  and  taxpayers  in 
New  Orleans  and  throughout  the  area 
who  knew  about  it,  do?  What  could  we 
do  about  it?  The  only  thing  we  could 
do  was  to  protest  this  type  of  activity  to 
the  national  ofiBce  of  OEO.  But  the  New 
Orleans  Legal  Assistance  Corporation 
was  already  fimded.  We  had  no  control 
over  the  management  and  organization 
of  this  corporation. 

We  felt  the  need  then  for  a  change. 
And  I  wish  I  could  have  been  one  of 
those  "nuts,"  so-called  by  a  previous 
speaker,  because,  Just  like  that,  if  I  had 
had  the  opportunity  to  prevent  the  tax- 
payers' money  being  spent  for  ineligible 
recipients,  I  would  have  done  something 
about  it. 

Incidentally,  when  the  Director  of  the 
program  in  New  Orleans  was  confronted 
with  this  in  an  investigation  that  ap- 
parently took  place  later,  he  said  that  he 
thought  the  provisions  on  eligibility  were 
so  vague  that  they  would  not  stand  a 

court  test.  He  was  asked  to  present  the 

eligibility  proof  In  those  cases,  and  he 

could  not  do  so. 


I  wanted  the  opportunity  then  to  try 
to  do  something  directly  about  it  to  pre- 
vent the  taxpayers'  money  from  being 
spent  in  that  manner. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Treen) 
yield? 

Mr.  TREEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers). 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Did  it  occur  to  the  gentleman  to  con- 
tact the  very  famous  Director  in  charge 
of  legal  services  in  the  OEO,  by  the  name 
of  Howard  Phillips? 

Mr.  TREEa^.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  answer 
to  the  gentleman's  question,  he  was  not 
the  Director  at  that  time.  Yes,  I  traveled 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  but  Mr.  Phillips  was 
not  in  charge  of  the  office.  I  have  forgot- 
ten the  name  of  the  man  who  was  in 
charge.  But  we  filed  a  complaint,  and 
nothing  was  done. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Well,  that  seems  to  be 
a  problem  then  that  resides  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  in  terms  of  the  way  this 
agency  is  run. 

Did  the  gentleman  follow  that  up  after 
he  got  to  Congress? 

Mr.  TREEN.  Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  That  is  when  Howard 
Phillips  was  there.  What  happened  then? 

Mr.  TREEN.  This  was  2  years  ago. 
These  attorneys  are  gone;  some  of  them 
stayed.  I  do  not  know  where  they  are. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  am  talking  about  the 
Director  of  OEO;  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  lawyers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mi-.  Treen)  has 
expired. 

(On  the  request  of  Mr.  William  D. 
Ford,  and  by  imanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Treen  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Treen)  jield? 

Mr.  TREEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  point  which  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  is  making  is  that  the 
central  oflQce  of  OEO  had  absolutely  or 
little  or  no  control  over  what  was  going 
on  in  the  field.  That  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  we  are  debating  this  entii'e 
issue  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  significant 
that  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Treen).  was  then  in  local  practice  and 
saw  firsthand  what  was  actually  happen- 
ing as  the  result  of  the  bad  practices  of 
OEO.  Regardless  of  all  the  idealism  of 
those  who  proposed  this  program,  here 
is  a  man  who  was  actually  on  the  firing 
line,  and  what  Mr.  Treen  is  saying  is 
that  the  manager  of  the  OEO  legal 
services  activities  was  not  able  to  exer- 
cise any  kind  of  control  over  their  own 
activities  in  the  field.  This  problem  oc- 
curred right  from  the  beginning  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  I  did  \asit  Mr.  Phillips,  who  at 
that  time  was  in  OEO,  but  not  at  the  top 
of  it,  and  he  led  me  to  believe  there  was 
very  little  that  could  be  done  about  it. 
Whether  that  is  correct  or  not,  I  do  not 
know. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
understand  the  gentleman  Mr.  Treen 
correctly,  he  is  saying  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Dennis)  would  help  correct 
that  situation  if  somebody  was  engaging 
in  that  type  of  disruptive  practice. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Absolutely.  And  I  would 
say  this:  The  judges  have  the  power  to 
throw  out  frivolous  lawsuits  or  to  im- 
pose ssuictions  for  frivolous  lawsuits;  and 
I  do  not  think  the  advisory  committees 
appointed  by  the  Governors  will  do  the 
job  of  supervision.  We  all  know  that 
these  advisory-type  bodies  do  function 
very  well. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Treen)  yield? 

Mr.  TREEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  William  D.  Ford). 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  ask  just  this  question: 

What  was  the  outeome  of  the  lawsuits 
the  gentleman  mentioned? 

Were  they  dismissed  by  the  courts,  or 
did  the  plaintiffs  prevail,  or  did  the  de- 
fendants prevail? 

Mr.  TREEN.  In  the  suit  brought  to 
obtain  an  injunction  against  SDS.  the  in- 
junction was  granted,  and  in  the  lawsuit 
to  force  the  university  to  accept  porno- 
graphic material,  the  judge  dismissed  i 
that  one,  I  am  happy  to  relate.  -J 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  At  least  half 
of  the  gentleman's  complaint  is  not 
against  the  lawyers  involved,  but  against 
the  judge  who  apparently,  according  to 
the  gentleman's  view,  ruled  incorrectly? 
Mr.  TREEN.  No.  the  judge  ruled  cor- 
rectly in  both  instances.  My  complaint 
is  against  the  taxpayers  paying  lawyers' 
fees  to  bring  this  type  of  litigation  and 
defend  this  type  of  practice. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Treen)  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  MiLFORD)  Mr.  Treen  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Treen)  yield? 

Mr.  TREEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Milford). 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
would  appear  that  our  Legal  Services 
Corporation  makes  a  practice  of  defend- 
ing pornography  suits.  In  Dallas.  Tex., 
there  was  a  college  graduate  who  was  the 
editor  of  an  underground  magazine  or  a 
newspaper,  as  the  term  is  used,  and  very 
obviously  under  anybod>''s  standards,  he 
was  publishing  pornography.  The  Legal 
Services  Corporation  defended  that  same 
individual,  this  individual  being  the  son 
of  a  very  wealthy  family  in  our  com- 
munity. While  at  the  same  time,  hun- 
dreds of  truly  poor  families  went  totally 
without  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  the  gentleman 
in  deploring  such  action. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  would  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  I 
conducted  hearings — and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  was  with  us — in  New 
Orleans  on  May  24,  1971,  precisely  be- 
cause there  had  been  complaints  about 
legal  services  down  there,  and  your 
mayor,  Moon  Landrieu  is  on  record. 
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You  (raght  to  take  a  look  at  these  hear- 
ings. I  am  sorry  that  the  gentleman  who 
was  so  exercised  in  1970  did  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  publicity  then,  because  It 
WT3S  a  wen  publicized  set  of  hearings, 
with  television  and  great  crowds  of  peo- 
ple. You  should  have  come  and  told  us 
nbout  the  problem  then.  There  was  no 
r.pecial  complaint  filed  In  this  hearing. 

Mr.  TREEN.  It  Is  a  matter  of  oflBclal 
record  in  the  OEO  flies,  and  you  will  find 
it  there. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
ninnber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  at  the  outset 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  is  a  hard 
act  to  follow.  He  ts  effective,  articulate, 
and  does  an  extremely  able  job  in  re- 
flecting a  concern  that  he  has.  But  I 
would  ask,  particularly  my  colleagues  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  to  think  long  and 
liard  about  the  consequences  of  this  lan- 
guage and  what  it  proposes  to  do. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  gentleman 
from  liOiiislana  in  fact  may  have  been 
exercised  enough  to  have  brought  suit, 
that  is  unusual.  Where  do  the  suits  come 
from  that  we  see  around  us  today  in  so- 
cial policy?  They  do  not  come  from  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana.  My  guess 
would  be  that  the  adoption  of  the  Dennis 
amendment,  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  in  effect  is  an 
open  door  for  Ralph  Nader,  the  National 
Welfare  Rights  Oiganization,  and  every 
other  group  that  is  highly  financed  and 
highly  visible  to  come  in  and  raise  the 
devil  with  the  Corporation. 

While  the  language  of  the  gentleman 
from  lUinois  was  not  adopted,  as  in  my 
judgment  it  should  have  been,  to  balance 
this,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  in  ef- 
fect is  opening  the  door  to  let  every  kind 
of  kooky  lawsuit  be  brought  against  the 
Corporation  not  on  the  question  that  the 
gentleman  fix>m  Louisiana  legitimately 
a&ks  and  about  which  there  were  no  re- 
strictions before,  but  there  are  now  in 
the  bill,  but  now  on  the  basis  that  he  is 
going  to  allow  this  kind  of  suit  to  take 
place. 

I  really  do  not  understand  the  rationale 
of  those  who  believe  they  are  saving  the 
program  or  even  attempting  to  make 
sm-e  it  goes  right  when  they  go  with  this 
kind  of  language. 

There  are  a  series  of  prohibitions  now 
In  the  act  that  were  not  then  In  the  OEO 
regulations  or  were  not  then  in  the  OEO 
statute.  That  is  something  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  worked  long 
and  hard  to  provide.  I  think  they  have 
done  a  relatively  good  job  of  insuring 
that  to  the  extent  possible  we  make  It 
possible  for  the  lawyers  in  the  program 
not  to  go  too  far  afield. 

I  must  say,  with  all  due  respect,  I  think 
the  end  product  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
is  not  the  kind  of  inhibition  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  is  seeking  but, 
rather,  an  effective  invention  to  in&we 
that  those  on  the  other  side  who  may 
not  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana have  the  opportunity  to  bring  suit. 

I  think  that  result  would  be  seriously 
wrong.  I  simply  do  not  believe  that  this 
concept,  frankly,  of  opening  the  door 


for  suits  !s  a  sensible  one  under  Mbe  best 
oi  circumstances,  but  I  guess  I  aim.  at- 
tempting in  this  at  least  to  raise  Uie  flag 
of  caution  as  to  the  result  of  the  tunend- 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  which  I  think  in  the  end  would 
prove  5  years  fi-om  now  to  have  been 
directly  the  opposite  of  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  so  strongly  feels. 

I  cannot  defend  that  kind  of  an  ac- 
tion, but  what  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  ought  to  do  is  to  take 
a  look  at  the  kinds  of  restrictions  that 
are  built  into  this  bill  to  know  that  the 
effort  is  underway  on  our  part  to  Insure 
that  the  lawyer  does  a  good  job.  not  to 
get  off  representing  eligible  clients. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  jield,  with  respect  to  the 
gentleman's  statement  which  indicates 
that  we  now  have  protection  b\  this  bill, 
we  thought  we  had  some  protection  at 
that  time  because  section  222(a)  3  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  prohibits  rep- 
resentation of  clients  in  criminal  cases 
beyond  the  indictment  stage,  and  yet  the 
legal  assistance  service  was  guilty  of  it  in 
repeated  cases.  I  have  17  cases  here  in 
which  they  were  guility  of  it.  So  the  fact 
that  we  have  got  It  in  the  law  does  not 
give  us  the  protection  which  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Dennis)  would;  the  amend- 
ment would  permit  persons  to  come  in 
and  get  a  court  injunction  to  support  the 
prohibitions  in  the  act  with  regard  to 
eligibility. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  will  permit  me  to 
continue,  I  believe  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  referring  to  the  alleged  crim- 
inal cases  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
where  the  lawTers  were  no  longer  asso- 
ciated with  the  legal  services. 

Mr.  TREEN.  They  were  at  the  time. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Not  ac- 
cording to  my  information  if  this  is  the 
Peoples  Action  Center  case. 

Mr.  TREEN.  What  time  is  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  talking  about? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  WisctMisin.  At  the 
time  the  so-called  criminal  case  issue  was 
made,  had  not  the  attorneys  resigned 
and  had  taken  the  case  Involving  14  indi- 
gents? 

Mr.  TREEN.  Of  course  they  were.  The 
instances  I  referred  to  involved  attorneys 
who,  at  the  time,  were  employed  by  the 
legal  assistance  organization. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  May  I 
say  again  that  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man's problem,  and  I  agree  it  is  true  that 
that  particular  prohibition  was  in  the 
statute.  I  cannot  defend  any  program 
that  carries  on  cases  in  contravention  of 
what  the  statute  .says. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  l^  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  Chair  was 
in  doubt. 

EECOBOEO  VOTE 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were  ayes  159,  noes  237, 
not  voting  37,  as  follows: 


(Sou  Na  265] 

ATE3— 159 

Abdnor 

Ginn 

Nelsen 

Alexander 

Ooldwater 

Nlchcds 

Andrews, 

Goodling 

Parris 

N.  Dak. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Passman 

Archer 

OrosB 

Pettis 

Arm«trong 

Ounter 

Poage 

BafalUi 

Guyer 

Powell,  Ohio 

Baker 

Haley 

Price,  Tex. 

BtfBrd 

Hammer- 

Randall 

Bennett 

sdunldt 

Boberta 

BevlU 

Hanrahan 

Boblnson,  Va. 

Blackburn 

Harsha 

Rogers 

Btrwen 

Hastings 

Roncallo,  NY. 

Brlnkley 

Hays 

Rousselot 

Bratzman 

Henderson 

Runnels 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Hogan 

Ruth 

BroyhUI.  Va. 

Holt 

Satterfleld 

Burgener 

Huber 

Scherle 

Burke,  Pla. 

Hudnut 

Sctaneebell 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hungate 

Sebelius 

Butler  • 

Hunt 

Shoup 

Byron 

Hutchlnimn 

ShriTBT 

Camp 

Ichord 

Stauster 

Casey,  Tex. 

Johnson.  Colo.  Skublu 

Cederberg 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Chamberlain 

Jones,  N.C. 

Bnyder 

CfaappeU 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Spence 

Clancy 

KeaUng 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Clausen, 

Kemp 

Symms 

DonH. 

Ketchum 

Talcott 

Cochran 

Kuykendall 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Landgrebe 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Conlan 

LatU 

Thornton 

Crane 

Lent 

Treen 

Daniel.  Dan 

Litton 

Vander  Jagt 

Daniel,  Bobert 

Lett 

Veysey 

W..  Jr. 

McEwen 

Waggonner 

Davis,  Ga. 

McSpadden 

Walsh 

Davis.  Wis. 

Uabon 

Wamplet 

de  la  Oansa 

Mallary 

Wai« 

Dennia 

Mann 

White 

Devlne 

Marazltl 

Whltten 

Dickinson 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Wiggins 

Dom 

Martin,  N.C. 

WlUlama 

Downing 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Wilson.  Bob 

du  Pont 

Michel 

Winn 

Duncan 

Milford 

Wydler 

Eshleman 

Miller 

WyUe 

Svins,  Tcnn. 

Mills 

Wyman 

Plynt 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Young,  Alaska 

Fountain 

Mlzell 

Young,  Fla. 

Prellnghtiysen 

Montgomery 

Young,  BC 

Prey 

Moorbead. 

Zion 

Froehllch 

Calif. 

Zwach 

Oettya 

Myers 
NOES— 237 

Abzug 

Conte 

Oriaths 

Adams 

Conyers 

Grover 

Addabbo 

Corman 

Oubeer 

Anderson, 

Cotter 

Gude 

Calif. 

Coughlin 

HamUtou 

Anderson.  111. 

Culver 

Ranley 

Andrews,  H.C. 

Daniels. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Annunzlo 

Donilnlck  V. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Arends 

Delaney 

Harrington 

Ashley 

Dellenback 

Harvey 

Aspin 

Dellums 

Hawkins 

Barrett 

Oenbolm 

Hechler,  W.  Vfl 

BeU 

Dent 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Bergland 

Derwinski 

Heinz 

Biaggl 

Dlggs 

Hdstoskl 

Blester 

Dlngell 

Hicks 

Bingham 

DODOhue 

Uollfield 

Blatnik 

Drlnan 

HolUniau 

Boggs 

Dulskl 

Horton 

Boland 

Eckbardt 

Hosmer 

Boiling 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Howard 

Brademas 

Edwards,  Calif 

jarman 

Brasco 

Eilberg 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Breckinridge 

Erlenbom 

Jones,  Ala. 

Brooks 

Bsch 

Jones,  Okla. 

Broomfield 

Bvan.s,  Colo. 

Jordan 

Brown,  Calif. 

PasceU 

Karth 

Brown,  Mich. 

Plndley 

Kastenmeler 

Brown.  Ohio 

Fish 

Kluczynski 

Buchanan 

Flood 

Koch 

Burke,  Calif. 

Flowers 

Kyros 

Burke,  Mass. 

Foley 

Lehman 

Burllson.  Uo. 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Long,  La. 

Burton 

Ford. 

Long.Md. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

William  D. 

McCHory 

Carney,  Ohio 

Forsythe 

McCIoskey 

Carter 

Fraaer 

McOoUtster 

Chlsbolm 

Frenzel 

McCormack 

Clark 

Puqua 

McDade 

Clay 

Oaydos 

UtFail 

Cleveland 

OlaUno 

McKay 

Cohen 

Gibbons 

Macdonald 

Collier 

Oilman 

Madden 

Collins,  111. 

Grasso 

MaUliard 

Conable 

Green.  Pa. 

Matsunaga 
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Mayne 

Rallsback 

Steed 

MAzzoll 

Rangel 

Steele 

Meeds 

Rees 

Steelman 

Melcher 

Regula 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Metcalfe 

Reuss 

Stokes 

Mezvlnsky 

Rhodes 

Stratton 

Mlnish 

Riegle 

Stubblefleld 

Mink 

Rinaldo 

Stuckey 

Minshall.Ohio  Roblson,  N.Y. 

Studds 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Rodino 

Sullivan 

MoaUey 

Roe 

Symington 

Mollohan 

Roncallo,  Wyo 

Teague,  Calif. 

Moorbead,  Pa. 

Rose 

Teague.  Tex. 

Morgan 

Rosenthal 

Thone 

Mosher 

Rostenkowskl 

Tieman 

Moss 

Rousb 

Towell,  Nev. 

Murphy.  111. 

Roy 

Udall 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Roybal 

Ullman 

Natcher 

Ruppe 

Van  Deerlin 

Nedzi 

Ryan 

Van* 

Nix 

St  Germain 

Vigorito 

Obey 

Sarasin 

Whalen 

O'Brien 

Sar  banes 

Wilson, 

O'Hara 

Saylor 

Charles  H., 

O'NeUl 

Schroeder 

Calif. 

Owens 

Selberling 

Wilson, 

Patten 

Shipley 

Charles,  Tex. 

Pepper 

Slkes 

Wolff 

Perkins 

Sisk 

Wright 

Peyser 

S.ack 

Wyatt 

Pickle 

Smith,  Iowa 

Yates 

Pike 

Staggers 

Yatron 

Podell 

Stanton, 

Young,  Ga. 

Preyer 

J.  William 

Young,  m. 

Price,  ni. 

Stanton, 

Yovmg,  Tex. 

Pritchard 

James  V. 

Zablockl 

Quie 

Stark 

NOT  VOTING— 37 

Ashbrook 

H«bert 

Rarick 

BadiUo 

Hlllls 

Reid 

Bray 

Hlnshaw 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Breaux 

Kazen 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Clawson,  Del 

King 

Sandman 

Cronln 

Landrum 

Stephens 

Daniel  son 

Leggett 

Thompson,  N.J 

Davis.  S.C. 

Lujan 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Fisher 

McKlnney 

Waldle 

Fulton 

Madlgan 

Whitehurst 

Gonzalez 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Wldnall 

Gray 

Patman 

Hanns 

Qulllen 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMEin>MENT   OFFEBED   BT    MB.   CONLAN 

Mr.  COIIjAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Conlan:  After 
"client."  on  line  13,  page  25,  Insert  a  new  sub- 
section (e)  to  section  6: 

"Nothing  In  this  legislation  shall  be  con- 
strued to  deny  eligible  applicants  for  legal 
services  the  right  to  choose  their  own  coun- 
sel. Recipients  of  legal  services  grants  shall 
reimburse  qualified  attorneys  who  provide 
legal  assistance  to  eligible  clients  pursuant 
to  this  section.  Compensation  shall  be  made 
in  accordance  with  the  minimum  bar  fee 
schedule  of  the  State  or  county  bar." 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  gentleman  in  the  well  to  either 
allow  us  to  have  the  amendment  reread, 
or  give  us  a  copy?  We  do  not  know  what 
the  gentleman  is  discussing  before  the 
body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  .amendment  be  reread  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Members. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  parallels  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta)  of  a  week  or  so  ago  on  H.R.  77, 
which  dealt  with  a  prepaid  legal  pro- 
gram derived  from  bargaining  relation- 
ships between  management  and  unions. 


so  far  as  arranging  for  legal  coimsel  to 
be  provided  to  the  so-called  working 
men. 

This  amendment  does  the  same  thing 
for  the  poor — it  gives  a  freedom  of  choice 
in  selection  of  counsel. 

The  amendment,  as  Members  will  re- 
call, passed  overwhelmingly,  with  a  vote 
of  something  better  than  2  to  1  in  this 
body. 

We  have  a  situation  here  involving 
staff  attorneys,  as  we  did  with  respect 
to  that  management-labor  bill,  H.R.  77. 
The  attorneys  in  this  legal  services  pro- 
gram are  free  to  pick  their  clients  and 
their  causes.  But  the  client  is  not  free  to 
pick  the  attorney. 

I  say  that  is  Inequitable  and  unfair  to 
the  poor. 

The  attorneys  have  no  economic  con- 
straints as  to  cost  or  incentive  in  deter- 
mining what  clients  they  will  take.  It  is 
a  closed  panel  system.  If  we  opposed  a 
closed  panel  system  for  workers,  then  I 
submit  that  we  ought  to  oppose  a  closed 
panel  system  here.  What  is  good  for  the 
working  men  of  this  country  is  just  as 
good  for  the  poor  people  of  this  country. 

In  this  situation  there  are  staff  at- 
torneys who  are  interested  in  causes. 
They  concentrate  on  high  impact  cases, 
appeals  and  class  actions;  as  has  been 
said  before  they  often  consider  them- 
selves the  cutting  edge  of  social  change. 

In  case  after  case,  in  instance  after  in- 
stance, which  many  Members  know 
about,  these  staff  attorneys  were  not  tak- 
ing the  bread  and  butter  cases  of  help- 
ing the  poor.  What  happened  to  the 
poor?  They  were  thrown  into  the  revolv- 
ing door,  out  on  the  streets,  because  the 
staff  attorneys  did  not  make  enough 
time. 

I  say  in  that  situation  we  should  al- 
low competitive  discipline  effect  these 
staff  attorneys.  If  they  will  not  take  a 
person  as  a  client.  If  they  are  going  to 
spend  much  time  frivolous  appeals  and 
class  actions,  then  let  the  poor  go  to  the 
attorney  of  their  choice  and  be  reim- 
bursed out  of  the  recipient  grant  agency 
fimds. 

If  Members  are  in  favor  of  giving  free- 
dom of  choice,  this  is  the  way  to  do  it.  If 
It  was  good  enough  for  the  workers  a 
few  weeks  ago,  I  say  It  is  good  enough  for 
the  poor.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition   to   the   amendment. 

The  obvious  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  provide  a  judicare  program 
rather  than  a  legal  services  program. 
We  have  done  some  testing  and  done 
some  research.  We  do  have  under  the 
present  program  ongoing  judicare  pro- 
grams, so  we  have  had  some  guidelines 
under  which  to  measure  the  effectiveness 
of  both  of  judicare  and  legal  services 
programs. 

There  are  some  instances  in  which 
judicare  is  probably  the  only  way  really 
to  bring  legal  services  to  the  poor,  where 
the  population  is  sparse  judicare  pro- 
grams are  required  in  those  instances. 

I  would  direct  the  committee's  atten- 
tion to  page  32,  subsection  (h>,  which 
provides: 

(h)  Tbe  corporation  shall  conduct  a  study 
of  alternative  methods  of  deUvery  of  legal 


assistance  to  eligible  clients  Including  Ju- 
dicare, vouchers,  prepaid  legal  Insurance, 
and  contracts  with  law  firms. 

Those  are  all  the  things  the  gentleman 
talks  about  and  more,  too. 

This  is  being  done  by  the  Corporation 
which  will  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  I  am  sure  these 
people  are  not  going  to  be  a  bimch  of 
wild-eyed  people  who  are  going  to  dash 
off  and  refuse  to  look  at  judicare.  So 
far  we  have  found  that  judicare,  partic- 
ularly in  large  populations,  is  much  too 
costly  to  provide  real  legal  assistance  to 
the  poor. 

We  simply  do  not  have  that  kind  of 
money.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  legal 
services  program,  despite  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Conlan)  said 
about  spending  all  their  time  with  class 
actions  and  testing  the  law  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  things,  the  facts  are  quite 
different. 

I  would  like  to  read  from  the  report 
of  the  GAO,  which  is  a  cross  section  of 
a  number  of  legal  services  programs  in 
this  Nation,  published  recently. 

We  spent  approvimately  $70  million: 
we  have  some  2,800  staff  attorneys  who 
are  servicing  some  1,500,000  clients. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Meeds)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Meeds 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
continue  to  read  from  the  report  of  the 
GAO. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  cases  which  are 
lltigate<l  by  legal  services  attorneys  are 
won.  Less  than  2  percent  of  those  cases 
involve  law  reform.  That  is  less  than  2 
percent. 

Indeed  90  percent  of  all  cases  repre- 
sent a  single  client.  Less  than  1  pereent 
of  the  litigated  cases  are  class  actions. 
The  types  of  cases  which  are  not  class 
actions  are  as  follows:  30  percent  hous- 
ing, 28  percent  domestic  relations.  13 
percent  administrative  matters,  11  per- 
cent consumers  and  employment,  and  18 
percent  miscellaneous. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  members  of  the 
legal  services  have  an  admirable  record 
for  cases  in  the  U5.  Supreme  Court,  a 
record  which  would  be  envied  by  any  of 
the  major  law  firms  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  lower  courts  they  have  won  and 
they,  win  nationally  72  percent  of  their 
cases. 

We  can  talk  about  the  Legal  Services 
not  providing  services  or  we  can  be  mad 
at  them,  but  maybe  we  ought  to  be  mad 
at  the  courts,  because  at  least  72  percent 
of  the  time  they  are  correct,  or  at  least 
the  court  agrees  with  them.  They  have 
lost  12  percent  and  they  have  settled  16 
percent  of  their  cases  out  of  court. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  is  an  en- 
viable record.  I  think  it  is  a  record  which 
we  could  never  come  close  to  competing 
with  in  a  judicare  program.  Judicare  is 
fine  in  some  places,  but  I  do  not  think 
we  should,  as  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment would  provide,  mandate  it  for  the 
entire  Nation. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
in  opEKtsitlon  to  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  has 
on  the  surface  an  appeal.  The  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Conlan)  has 
suggested  that  It  is  quite  similar  to  the 
one  that  was  adopted  last  week  to  H.R. 
77.  Let  me  suggest  there  is  a  difference. 

H.R.  77  pro\ided  for  fvmds  that  would 
be  negotiated  between  employee  orga- 
nizations and  employers  where  certain 
amormts  of  money  would  be  set  aside  for 
the  provision  of  legal  services.  We  are 
talking  here  about  a  governmental  pro- 
gram. 

We  see  here  really  a  three-sentence 
judicare  bill.  Anybody  who  is  familiar 
with  the  difficulties  of  legislating  and 
anybody  who  is  thinking  of  all  the  loop- 
holes, the  pitfalls,  the  restrictions,  and 
all  of  those  things  that  must  be  con- 
.sidered  in  drafting  a  bill  knows  that  you 
cannot  have  a  three-sentence  judicare 
bill. 

What  would  happen  i*  we  would  pass 
something  like  this?  Without  any  fiscal 
controls,  without  any  limitations  as  to 
how  many  people  would  get  ser\'ice,  how 
expensive  that  service  would  be,  what 
would  happen?  I  can  tell  you.  We  have 
a  few  Instances  to  look  to  for  some  guid- 
ance. 

What  did  happen  to  medicare  even 
when  we  did  have  some  controls  and  we 
had  some  estimates?  The  cost  of  medi- 
care has  gone  way  beyond  the  highest 
estimates  of  those  who  opposed  medicare. 

Look  at  medicaid.  When  the  State  of 
New  York  liberalized  its  provisions  for 
eligibility,  the  State  of  New  York  was 
taking,  as  I  recall,  better  than  half  of 
the  total  appropriation  for  medicaid  for 
that  one  State,  better  than  half  of  the 
total  appropriation  that  was  made  for 
the  whole  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  not  too  long  ago,  this 
Congress  enacted  compensation  for 
black  lung  disease,  pneumoconiofiis. 
There  is  a  neat  little  provision  n  there 
that  says  whatever  is  paid  for  attorneys 
in  the  award  of  a  State  claim  will  be 
deducted  from  that  State  claim  in  de- 
termining how  much  the  Fedeial  pay- 
ment will  be  to  the  individual. 

As  a  result  of  that,  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury paid  more  than  $1  million  to  one 
attorney  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  last 
year.  Three  attorneys  in  that  one  county 
In  the  past  several  years  have  each  re- 
ceived more  than  %l  million  in  fees,  and 
that  came  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  if  you  want  to  drill  a 
great  big  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot 
in  which  we  keep  the  Federal  funds,  you 
can  pass  this  amendment.  If  you  want 
to  see  some  responsible  fiscal  controls 
with  a  program  that  is  well  thought  out, 
I  hope  you  reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RAII^BACK.  WiU  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  Uie 
gentleman. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  thauk  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  better  way  to  sink 
this  legislation  than  to  vote  for  this 
amendment. 

Is  it  not  also  true  many  of  the  young 
lawyers  who  give  up  their  time  and  are 
paid  a  rather  modeet  amount  may  be- 
come expert  in  some  of  the  cases  that 


traditionally  come  before  them,  like  rent 
control  and  marital  cases? 

I  can  see,  if  other  lawyers  were  per- 
mitted to  be  brought  In,  with  many  of 
them  having  to  do  research  for  the  first 
time,  if  they  were  paid  the  bar  rates, 
this  thing  would  break  the  bank  and  be 
the  most  exorbitant  bill  we  could  pos- 
sibly pass. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  agree  with  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  wish  to  make  a  further  point.  We 
are  talking  about  that  segment  of  our 
.society  which  is  least  sophisticated  in 
protecting  themselves  against  abuse.  We 
have  heard  of  medicare  cases  where  peo- 
ple are  run  through  a  clinic  with  a  doc- 
tor taking  one  little  look  at  them  and 
charging  an  exorbitant  fee.  Can  you 
imagine  what  some  unscrupulous  attor- 
ney could  do  with  this  provision  with  the 
unsophisticated  people  that  he  can  lure 
into  his  law  office? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  we  do  not  pass 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  oppose  the  amendment,  but  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
for  bringing  the  subject  of  judicare  be- 
fore the  House  so  that  it  can  be  discussed. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  because  it 
is  simply  not  feasible  to  engraft  anjrthlng 
as  fundamental  as  judicare  on  this  legis- 
lation. 

Appropriately  we  ought  to  beat  this 
bill,  and  if  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  must  do  it,  let  that  committee 
recon.sider  the  subject  and  come  back 
with  a  properly  drafted  bill  Involving  the 
judicare  concept. 

Conceptually  the  idea  is  right.  Con- 
ceptually the  idea  of  legal  services  fur- 
nished by  a  so-called  poverty  lawyer  is 
wrong  In  my  opinion.  If  we  wish  to  pro- 
vide equal  justice  under  the  law,  let  us 
treat  people  equally.  All  citizens,  rich  and 
poor,  should  have  the  right  to  hire  an 
attorney  of  their  choice.  Judicare  is 
consistent  with  this  right. 

The  difficulty  here  is  that  the  amend- 
ment proposes  a  fundamental  chaxige 
that  cannot  be  considered  appropriately 
on  the  floor.  It  is  with  some  regret  that 
I  must  oppose  the  amendment  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  CTiairman,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Wiccms).  I  believe  they 
make  a  great  deal  of  sense. 

I  would  like  to  add  to  the  gentleman's 
remarks',  and  say  that  the  reason  we 
are  faced  with  such  an  intolerable  situa- 
tion Is  the  way  the  bill  has  been  han- 
dled, with  all  due  respect  to  everyone 
ccmcemed.  Here  is  a  fundamental  bill, 
and  one  that  should  have  gone  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciai-y  for  consid- 
eration of  judicare,  and  all  these  other 
matters,  a  committee  of  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Wiggins) 
and  I  are  members,  and  which  is  designed 
for  the  purpose  ol  considering  this  type 
of  legislation.  Even  if  it  did  not  go  to 


that  committee,  the  committee  that  han- 
dled it  ought  to  have  held  hearings  and 
considered  these  various  alternatives.  In- 
stead, they  bring  this  bill  in  here  as  a 
fait  accompli  and  say  "take  it  or  leave 
it".  You  cannot  accomplish  anything  as 
fundamental  as  this  amendment  by  ac- 
tion here  on  the  floor,  it  is  true,  but  I 
hate  to  be  talking  against  the  concept 
which,  actually,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  said,  is  the  correct  way  to 
accomplish  our  objective. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Chaiiman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
I  must  say  that  I  am  somewhat  amazed 
that  people  seem  to  have  the  idea  that 
we  sit  aroimd  in  a  room  somewhere  and 
do  not  pay  attention  to  alternatives  such 
as  the  concept  of  judicare,  for  example. 
This  is  being  used  in  Wisconsin,  that  is 
where  it  started  out,  and  that  is  where 
it  is  being  carried  on.  We  are  watching 
very,  vei-y  closely  what  Is  happening  to 
judicare.  I  might  say  that  the  average 
cost  of  a  case  is  $93  in  Wisconsin  in 
contrast  with  the  substantially  lower  fig- 
ure In  most  of  the  staff  attorney  opera- 
tions. Out  in  Washington  Township, 
Calif.,  the  average  cost  per  case  is 
$140.  We  have  paid,  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  California — and  I  can 
well  understand  his  argiiment — we  have 
paid  very  close  attention  to  this  other 
concept. 

But  I  would  concur  with  the  gentle- 
man that  the  amendment  would  be  a 
serious  mistake,  and  It  would  present  a 
very  fundamental  problem. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Tlinois  (Mr. 
Erlenbornj  has  said,  clearly  it  would 
break  the  bank  of  the  program. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

I  will  not  take  the  full  5  minutes,  but 
I  would  just  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Members  a  fatal  defect  In  the  amend- 
ment in  that  it  would  require  payment  of 
fees  in  accordance  with  the  State  or 
coimty  bar  fee  schedules.  I  suppose  we 
get  busy  down  here  and  lose  track  of 
what  is  going  on  at  home,  but  the  court 
has  determined  that  the  so-called  mini- 
immi  fee  schedules  are  illegal,  and  are 
In  violation  of  the  Federal  antitrust 
laws.  I  have  checked  this  out,  and  a  Vir- 
ginia court  has  declared  in  a  litigated 
case  that  the  minimum  fee  schedule  is 
illegal,  and  is  in  violation  ot  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

The  Justice  Department,  through  Mr. 
EKxiald  R.  Baker,  Director  of  Policy 
Planning,  has  made  a  special  agency 
check  as  of  February  of  this  year  in 
which  he  indicated  it  was  the  policy  of 
the  Justice  Department  to  consider  such 
fee  schedules  to  be  In  violation  of  the 
Federal  law. 

Clief  Clearwater,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Attorney  General  for  Antitrust,  in- 
forms us  that,  when  asked  from  around 
the  coimtry,  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  now  advising  any  bax  associa- 
tion. State,  local,  or  county,  that  they 
consider  it  a  violation ;  that  they  believe 
that  fee  schedules  are  in  Ti<^ti<Ki  of 
the  antitrust  law.  And  that  is  the  present 
policy  of  the  Justice  Department. 
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I  really  do  not  feel  that  we  ought  to 
be  legislating  in  the  face  of  the  Justice 
Department  with  all  of  the  other  prob- 
lems they  have  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
lo  strike  the  last  sentence  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  substitute  therefor  that  no 
compensation  shall  be  paid  other  than 
those  that  are  customarily  set  for  such 
■•ervices  in  the  community. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chah-  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  that  such 
a  request  would  require  unanimous  cou- 
.sent. 

Mr.  CONLAN.  If  I  may  proceed  for  dis- 
cussion purposes,  and  I  will  not  ask  for 
a  rollcall  vote 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chah:  wiU  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  has 
previously  spoken  on  the  amendment. 
The  gentleman  may  make  a  unanimous- 
consent  request,  but  the  gentleman  may 
not  proceed  on  any  other  subject  with- 
out such  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  modify  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chah"- 
man,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  what 
specific  amendment  is  the  gentleman 
amending? 

Mr.  CONLAN.  I  am  ofifeiing  clarifying 
language  to  the  amendment  which  the 
gentieman  had  pointed  out  quite  cor- 
rectly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  win  re- 
port the  modification  of  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

strike  out  the  l*st  sentence  of  the  amend- 
ment and  Insert  ttie  foUowlng:  "Compensa- 
tloD  BhaU  be  made  In  accordance  with  the 
custontary  fee  for  such  services  hi  the 
community." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  do 
not  want  to  object — I  think  we  are  ready 
to  vote  on  this  amendment — but  I  really 
do  not  think  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  takes  anything  out  of  it.  A 
rose  by  any  other  name  is  just  as  sweet. 
Whether  you  call  it  an  agreed-upon  fee 
schedule  and  it  Is  out  in  the  open,  or 
whether  you  do  It  behind  doors,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  has  said  you  cannot 
have  an  agreed-upon  fee  schedule,  the 
minute  it  is  agreed-upon,  or  as  is  cus- 
tomary two  lawyers  get  together  and  dis- 
cuss it  and  set  the  amoimt,  it  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  antitrust  law. 

What  we  would  be  doing  is  inviting  the 
lawyers  to  do  that  which  ttie  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  supervising  the  bar  as- 
sociations, tells  them  not  to  do,  and  I  do 
not  think  the  gentleman's  amendment  is 
improved  in  any  way.  I  will  not  object, 
but  I  think  it  is.  If  anything,  worse. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cleilc  wlU  re- 
port the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arixona  as  modified  by  the  unani- 
mous-consent request. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  CamiAtt:  After 

"client."  on  line  13.  page  25,  insert  a  new 
subeectton  (e)   to  section  6: 

"Nothing  in  this  legislation  shall  be  con- 
.strued  to  deny  eligible  applicants  for  legal 
services  the  right  to  choose  their  own  coun- 
sel. Recipients  of  legal  services  grants  shall 
reimburse  qualified  attorneys  who  provide 
legal  assistance  to  eligible  cUeuts  pursuant 
to  this  section.  Compensation  ahsOl  be  made 
in  accordance  with  the  customary  fee  for 
such  services  in  the  community. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
distlngugished  members  of  the  commit- 
tee handling  legislation:  Do  I  under- 
stand correctly  that  under  section  7(g) 
and  7(h)  some  10  percent  of  these  funds 
are  available  for  what  are  known  as  non- 
staff  activities  and  for  payment  to  the 
private  bar  to  handle  the  cases  of  poor 
people? 

PAKUAMKHTAKT    IKVmKt 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquh'y. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not 
there  an  amendmrait  to  the  amendment, 
to  which  no  one  has  objected,  pending 
before  the  House? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  original  amend- 
ment as  amended  by  unanimous  con- 
sent is  pending  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
gentleman  addressing  himself  to  an  en- 
tirely different  provision  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  The  gentleman  is  dis- 
cussing the  issue  of  judicare  which.  If  my 
ears  have  performed  their  services  prop- 
erly, has  been  mentioned  frequently 
here. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Is  the  gentleman 
.speaking  to  the  amendment  on  the 
floor? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  hope  to  be  speaking 
on  it.  I  am  having  trouble  reaching  it. 

Would  the  gentleman  please  respond. 
Could  all  of  the  so-called  nonstafl  funds 
apply  to  judiciare  funds?  Could  they  be 
soused? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  assvune  they  could  be, 
but  I  do  not  think  they  would  be — all  10 
percent  of  them,  no. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  What  is  the  experi- 
ence on  this  legislation  as  It  exists  now? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  There  are  a  number  of 
judicare  test  programs,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  can  tell  us  more 
about  them  because  he  has  one  in  his 
State.  There  are  a  number  of  them  which 
are  being  presently  conducted  under  the 
present  legal  services  programs.  We  have 
gotten  from  these  cost  analyses,  and  we 
have  pretty  much  determined,  so  far  at 
least,  that  in  some  instances  judicare  Is 
probably  the  only  thing  that  can  really 
reach  people  because  of  the  sparse  pop- 
ulation. But  the  cost  rims  at  least  foxa 
times  as  high  as  the  other  program. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chaii-man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 


Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  know 

the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has  a 
great  interest  in  this.  I  will  answer  "yes" 
to  the  question  he  asked,  all  of  the 
funds  could  go  to  that  program.  The  gen- 
tleman will  note  in  section  (h)  the  com- 
mittee recommended  or  adopted  the 
language  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tiation  that  there  should  be  not  just  a 
look  at  judicare.  but  at  vouchers,  the 
prepaid  legal  concept  as  well  as  judi- 
care. 

There  are  at  least  two  major  judicare 
programs  now  underway,  one  in  north- 
ern Wisconsin  and  one  in  California,  ai- 
ranged  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. In  both  cases,  may  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  the  experi- 
ence thus  far  has  been  that  the  cost  is 
liigher  than  the  so-called  staff  attorney 
concept,  and  there  has  been  less  ability 
to  fully  implement  the  concerns  of  the 
client,  that  is  to  say,  the  time  for  ap- 
})eals  has  been  less,  for  example,  and 
things  like  that.  But  clearly  the  experi- 
ence is  there  and  we  are  watching  the 
experiments  closely. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's contribution,  and  share  some  of 
bis  views. 

Let  me  ask  one  other  question  of  the 
committee.  It  is  my  understanding  the 
Board  of  Directors  which  approves 
grants  would  have  to  be  divided  politi- 
cally, about  six  of  one  party  and  five  of 
another. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  That  is,  no  more  than  six 
can  be  of  one  political  party. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Then  six  or  more  are 
to  be  attorneys? 
Ml-.  MEEDS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  When  this  money 
comes  to  the  State  coimcll  there  is  no 
requirement  as  to  the  political  division? 
Mr.  MEEDS.  The  State  board  does  not 
handle  the  rnqney.  The  money  will  go 
directly  to  the  client-oriented  program. 
There  is  a  requirement  however  that  the 
majority  of  the  members  on  that  nine- 
member  board  be  attorneys. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  But  they  could  all  be 
the  same  political  party? 
Mr.  MEEDS.  Yes. 

Ml-.  HUNGATK  Where  would  the 
venue  be  for  a  suit  against  this  District 
of  Columbia  corporation?  Anywhere' 

Mr.  MEEDS.  U  it  is  tocMTJorated 
imder  the  District  of  Columbia  statutes 
as  a  corporation  in  Washingtco,  DjC.,  I 
assume  it  woidd  be  here. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  rise  in  suppcurt  of  the 
amendment  as  amended,  Mr.  Chairman 
Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Chauroan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  goitle- 
man  frtmi  Arizona  <Mr.  CoifLAN) 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
there  are  a  couple  of  things  which  need 
to  be  cleared  up. 

A  statement  was  made  that  said  sec- 
tion (g)  of  the  blU  an  page  31  authorises 
10  percent  of  this  fund  to  be  used  for 
judicare.  There  is  no  such  wording  In  the 
bill.  The  report  on  page  IS  thereof  says: 
Subsection  (g)  requires  the  corporation  to 
spend  ten  percent  at  its  money  on  non-etatl- 
attomey  programs,   such  a*  the  eombloed 
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research  and  litigation  work  of  the  back-up 
centers. 

This  is  precisely  what  that  money  was 
to  be  committed  to.  However,  I  do  not 
want  to  prolong  the  debate  but  I  appre- 
ciate what  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia said.  What  we  have  done  in  this 
whole  critical  area,  what  the  subcommit- 
tee has  done — and  they  are  very  fine 
people  and  very  "moderate-conservative" 
types,  including  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hawkins),  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink),  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Mrs. 
Chisholm),  and  the  gentleman  from 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Clay) — there  has  been 
no  discussion  of  alternative  methods. 
They  have  worked  hard  on  this  bill,  but 
what  we  are  objecting  to  is  there  no  al- 
ternatives were  considered.  That  is  what 
this  provision  is  intended  to  do,  that  is  to 
give  the  poor  a  chance  to  look  at  the 
program  and  look  at  judicare,  and  look 
at  some  other  alternatives. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  this  committee  and  the  subcommit- 
tee as  well  as  other  committees  have 
been  conducting  hearings  into  the  sub- 
ject of  judicare.  Also  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  said  studies  are 
going  on  imder  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  Also  they  are  going  on  in  at 
least  two  States,  Wisconsin  and  Cali- 
fornia. We  have  tried  to  monitor  those 
programs. 

In  addition  no  one  on  this  side  has 
given  the  impression  that  10  percent 
would  completely  go  to  judicare.  I  think 
it  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  that  the  committee  and  the 
administration  recommended  to  us  in 
section  (h)  on  page  32  that  the  Corpora- 
tion as  directed  is  to  conduct  these 
studies  and  not  only  on  judicare  but 
also  on  alternative  methods  of  deliver- 
ing legal  assistance. 

I  think  we  should  probably  more  wise- 
ly wait  for  the  results  of  the  Wisconsin 
experiment  and  the  California  experi- 
ment and  for  the  Corporation  to  report 
to  us  at  a  date  which  has  been  stated  in 
the  bill  itself,  and  it  has  been  stated  that 
they  shall  report  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  on  or  before  June  30, 
1974.  I  think  we  are  being  very  reason- 
able In  trying  to  get  reasonable  methods 
and  I  submit  this  is  the  wiser  way  to  do 
it  and  that  we  should  not  do  it  by  a  man- 
dated program  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  CONLAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

There  is  no  provision  for  any  author- 
ization for  expenditure  and  without  that 
we  cannot  develop  a  test  program. 

Second,  when  somebody  says  this  is  a 
sky-is-the-limit  type  of  thing,  there  is 
no  such  provision  in  the  budget.  This  is 
no  sky-is-the-limit  situation. 

Third,  I  just  cannot  imderstand  why, 
if  the  workman  can  have  freedom  of 
choice  of  an  attorney,  why  the  poor  tan- 
not  have  freedom  of  choice  of  an  attor- 
ney. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Conlan)  there 
were — ayes  22,  noes  74. 

So  the  amendment  as  modified,  was 
rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

GRANTS    AND    CONTRACTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  With  respect  to  grants  or  con- 
tracts to  provide  legal  assistance  to  eligible 
clients,  the  corporation  shaU  in  accordance 
with  the  Canons  of  Ethics  and  Ckxie  of  Pro- 
fessional ResponsibUlty  of  the  American  Bar 
Association— 

(1)  Insure  the  maintenance  of  the  high- 
est quality  of  service  and  professional  stand- 
ards, adherence  to  the  preservation  of  attor- 
ney-clients relationships,  and  the  protection 
of  the  integrity  of  the  adversary  process  from 
any  impairment  in  furnishing  legal  assist- 
ance to  eligible  clients; 

(2)  Establish,  in  consultation  with  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  maximum  income  levels  (taking  Into 
account  family  size  and  urban  and  rural 
differences)  for  those  eligible  for  legal  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  (referred  to  in  this 
Act  as  "eligible  clients") ;  establish  guidelines 
to  insure  that  eligibility  of  cUents  will  be 
determined  by  recipients  on  the  basis  of 
factors  which  Include: 

(A)  the  assets  and  Income  level  of  the 
client, 

(B)  the  fixed  debts,  medical  expenses  and 
other  factors  which  affect  the  client's  ability 
to  pay, 

(C)  the  size  of  the  client's  family, 

(D)  the  cost  of  living  In  the  locality,  and 

(E)  such  other  factors  as  relate  to  finan- 
cial inability  to  afford  legal  assistance; 

and  establish  priorities  to  insure  that  those 
least  able  to  afford  legal  assistance  are  given 
preference  in  the  furnishing  of  such  assist- 
ance; except  that  no  individual  shall  be  ellg- 
ble  for  the  receipt  of  legal  assistance  If  his 
lEMik  of  Income  results  from  his  refusal,  with- 
out good  cause,  to  seek  or  accept  employment 
commensurate  with  his  health,  age,  educa- 
tion, and  abUlty; 

(3)  Insure  that  grants  are  made  and  con- 
tracts are  entered  mto  so  aa  to  provide  ade- 
quate legal  assistance  to  persons  in  both 
urban  and  rural  areas; 

(4)  Insure  that  attorneys,  employed  full 
time  in  legal  assistance  activities  supported 
In  whole  or  in  part  by  the  corporation, 
represent  only  eligible  clients  and  refrain 
from  any  outside  practice  of  law  for  com- 
pensation. Neither  shall  attorneys  employed 
full  time  In  legal  assistance  activities  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  In  part  by  the  corpora- 
tion engage  in  uncompensated  outside  prac- 
tice of  law  except  that  deemed  appropriate 
in  guidelines  promulgated  by  the  corpora- 
tion; 

(5)  Insure  that  no  funds  made  available 
to  recipients  by  the  corporation  shall  be 
used  at  any  time,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to 
undertake  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat 
of  any  legislation  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  or  by  any  State  or  local  legis- 
lative bodies,  except  that  personnel  of  any 
recipient  may  (A)  testify  or  make  other 
necessary  representations  (pursuant  to 
guidelines  promulgated  by  the  corporation) 
In  the  course  of  providing  legal  assistance 
to  an  eligible  client,  or  (B)  testify  when  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  a  legislative  body,  or  a 
committee,  or  a  member  thereof; 

(6)  Insure  that  all  attorneys,  while  en- 
gaged in  legal  assistance  activities  support- 
ed in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  corporation, 
refrain  from — 

(A)  any  political  activity;  or 

(B)  any  activity  to  provide  voters  or  pros- 
pective voters  with  transportation  to  the 
polls  or  provide  simUar  assistance  In  con- 
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(C)  any  voter  registration  activity  (other 
than  legal  representation); 
and  Insure  that  attorneys  receiving  more 
than  one-half  of  their  annual  professional 
Income  from  leg^sil  assistance  activities  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  In  part  by  the  corporation 
refrain  from  the  activities  referred  to  in 
clauses  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  while  engaged  In 
activities  carried  on  by  the  corporation  or 
by  a  recipient; 

(7)  Establish  guidelines  for  consideration 
of  possible  appeals,  to  be  Implemented  by 
each  recipient  to  Insure  the  efficient  utiliza- 
tion of  resources;  except  that  such  guide- 
lines shall  in  no  way  Interfere  with  the  at- 
torney's responsibilities; 

(8)  Insure  that  recipients  solicit  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  organized  bar  In  the 
community  being  served  before  filling  staff 
attorney  positions  in  any  project  funded 
pursuant  to  this  Act  and  consideration  be 
given  in  filling  such  positions  to  qualified 
persons  who  reside  In  the  community  to  be 
served; 

(9)  Insure  that  all  attorneys,  while  en- 
gaged in  legal  assistance  activities  supported 
In  whole  or  in  part  by  the  corporation, 
refrain  from  the  persistent  incitement  of 
litigation  or  any  other  activity  prohibited 
by  the  Canons  of  Ethics  and  Code  of  Profes- 
sional Responsibility  of  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

(b)  No  funds  made  available  by  the  cor- 
poration under  this  Act,  either  by  grant  or 
contract,  may  be  used — 

(1)  To  provide  legal  assistance  with  re- 
spect to  any  fee-generating  case  (except  in 
accordance  with  guidelines  promulgated  by 
the  corporation),  to  provide  legal  assistance 
with  respect  to  any  criminal  proceeding  or 
to  provide  legal  assistance  In  civU  actions  to 
persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  a  crim- 
inal charge  where  the  civil  action  arises  out 
of  alleged  acts  or  failures  to  act  connected 
with  the  criminal  conviction  and  Is  brought 
against  an  officer  of  the  coiirt  or  against  a 
law  enforcement  official; 

(2)  For  any  of  the  political  activities  de- 
scribed In  section  (7)  (a)  (6); 

(3)  To  award  grants  to  or  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  any  private  law  firm  which  ex- 
pends 75  per  centum  or  more  of  its  resources 
and  time  litigating  Issues  either  In  the  broad 
Interests  of  a  majority  of  the  public  or  in 
the  collective  Interests  of  the  poor,  or  both; 

(4)  To  support  or  conduct  training  pro- 
grams for  the  advocacy  of,  as  distinguished 
from  the  dissemination  of  Information  about, 
particular  public  policies  or  which  encour- 
age political  activities,  labor  or  antilabor 
activities,  boycotts,  picketing,  strikes,  and 
demonstrations,  except  that  this  provision 
shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  train- 
ing of  attorneys  necessary  to  prepare  them  to 
provide  adequate  legal  assistance  to  eligible 
clients; 

(5)  To  organize,  to  assist  to  organize,  or 
to  encourage  to  organize,  or  plan  for,  the 
creation  or  formation  of,  or  the  structuring 
of,  any  organization,  association,  coalition, 
alliance,  federation,  confederation,  or  any 
similar  entity,  except  for  the  provision  of  ap- 
propriate legal  assistance  in  accordance  with 
guidelines  promulgated  by  the  corporation: 

(6)  To  provide  legal  assistance  under  this 
Act  to  any  person  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
without  the  WTltten  consent  of  one  of  such 
person's  parents  or  guardians  or  any  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction,  except  pursuant  to 
criteria  which  the  board  shall  prescribe  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  adequate  legal  as- 
sistance for  persons  under  eighteen  years  of 
age. 

(c)  In  making  grants  or  entering  into  con- 
tracts for  legal  assistance,  the  corporation 
shall  Insure  that  any  recipient  organized  sole- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  providing  legal  assist- 
ance to  eligible  clients  is  governed  by  a  body 
a  majority  of  which  consists  of  lawyers  who 
are  members  of  the  bar  of  a  State  in  which 
the  legal  assistance  is  to  be  provided  (except 
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pursuant  to  regtilatlons  Issued  by  the  cor- 
poration which  allow  a  waiver  of  this  require- 
ment for  recipients  which  because  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  population  they  serve  are  unable 
to  comply  with  such  requirement);  such 
lawyers  shall  not,  while  serving  on  such  body, 
receive  compensation  from  a  recipient  or 
from  the  corporation  for  any  other  service. 

(d)  The  corporation  shall  monltoc  and 
evaltiate  programs  supported  in  whole  or  in 
part  under  this  Act  to  insure  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  the  bylaws  of  the  cor- 
ftoration  and  applicable  rules,  regulations, 
and  guidelines  promulgated  pursuant  to  this 
Act  are  carried  ont. 

(e)  Grants  and  contracts  under  this  Act 
shall  be  made  or  entered  into  by  the  presi- 
dent in  the  name  of  the  corporation,  but  the 
board  shall  review  and  approve  any  grant 
to  or  contract  with  s  State  or  local  govern- 
ment prior  to  such  action  by  the  president, 
and  may  by  rule  establish  other  classes  of 
grants  or  contracts  to  be  reviewed  and  ap- 
proved by  It  prior  to  such  action  by  the 
president. 

(f )  At  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  corpo- 
ration's approval  of  any  grant  application  or 
prior  to  entering  Into  a  contract,  the  corpo- 
ration shall  notify  the  Governor  and  the 
State  bar  association  of  the  State  In  which 
the  recipient  will  offer  legal  assistance.  No- 
tification shall  Include  a  reasonable  descrip- 
tion of  the  grant  application  or  proposed  con- 
tract aixd  request  their  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations. 

(g)  The  corporation  shall  insure  that  no 
less  than  10  per  centum  of  the  moneys  It  ex- 
pends In  any  year  shall  go  to  activities  which 
are  non-staff -attorney  oriented. 

(h)  The  corporation  shall  conduct  a  study 
of  alternative  ntetbods  of  delivery  of  legal 
assistance  to  eligible  cUents  Including  judi- 
care, vouchers,  prepaid  legal  insiirauce,  and 
contracts  with  law  firms  and  shall  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gi«ss  on  or  before  June  30,  1974,  concerning 
improvements,  changes,  or  alternative  meth- 
ods for  delivery  of  such  systems. 

Mr.  HAWE:inS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  section  of  the  bill  be  consid- 
ered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AltENBllZirT  OFFBtED  BT    MR.   PHUUNB 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pxuuns:  On 
page  28,  line  18,  strike  out  "consideration 
be  given"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "give 
preference". 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
the  amendment  that  I  stated  in  the  full 
committee,  ttiat  I  would  offer  on  the  floor. 

Whenever  controversial  legislation  is 
presented  to  the  House  many  Members 
offer  amendments.  There  is  no  way  to 
keep  the  House  from  working  its  will  on 
any  amendment  on  the  floor. 

Often,  this  legislation  has  been  emo- 
tional in  committee,  and  we  have  tried 
over  a  period  of  years  to  Improve  the 
legal  services  program.  It  has  always  been 
c<Hitroversia]  and  we  have  Improved  the 
program  over  the  years. 

However,  today  we  are  setting  up  a 
corporation  separate  and  apart  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  my 
way  of  tliinking,  and  felt  in  committee 


when  I  offered  the  amendment  that  this 
legislation  needed  some  balance  by  let- 
ting the  local  bar  aasociatians  have  some 
say-so,  insofar  as  staff  and  personnel  Is 
concerned,  to  serve  the  poor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  further  insure  the  maintenance 
of  the  highest  professional  standards 
among  the  personnel  of  local  legal  serv- 
ices programs  and  bring  these  programs 
closer  to  the  community  by  giving  a  hir- 
ing preference  for  those  who  have  roots 
in  the  community,  and  know  and  care 
about  its  problems  on  the  human  and 
personal  level. 

We  certainly  do  not  intend  to  load 
legal  services  pn^rrams  with  second-class 
attorneys. 

We  should  give  the  local  attorneys  an 
opportunity  to  participate  In  the  pro- 
gram. It  is  that  simple. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  amendment.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  it  gives  preference  to  all  the 
local  people.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
have  some  people  in  my  commimity 
working  for  this  program  who  have  done 
an  excellent  job,  and  I  believe  they 
should  be  given  prefer«ice. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  All  the  amendment 
does  is  give  preference. 

The  recipient  has  the  right  to  hire  and 
fire.  If  qualified  personnel  are  not  recom- 
mended the  recipients  do  not  have  to 
hire  such  personnel. 

I  cannot  visualize  any  group  of  people 
anywhere  who  will  do  a  better  job  than 
the  local  bar  association  in  recommend- 
ing staff  attorneys  for  the  local  recipi- 
ents. 

Tliis  amendment  will  bring  In  the  bar 
associations  throughout  this  coimtry.  It 
will  build  up  a  good  relationship  between 
the  bar  and  the  Corporation,  and  give  the 
highest  type  of  service,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Yorit.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
I  believe  a  good  deal  of  the  problem  with 
regard  to  giving  legal  service  to  the  poor 
has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  at  some 
times  attorneys  have  been  brought  in 
from  outside  to  serve  as  local  counsel. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  This  would  not  prohibit 
attorneys  from  being  brought  hi  from 
the  outside  the  local  area,  but  It  would 
certainly  give  preference  to  local  attor- 
neys recommended  by  the  bar  associa- 
tions. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Members  will  notice  that  I  walked 
down  here  very  gingerly,  because  it  Is 
not  pleasant  under  any  circumstances  to 
disagree  with  a  man  whom  I  admire  as 
much  as  I  admire  the  chairman  of  my 
committee,  a  man  with  whom  I  have 
been  working  since  my  first  day  in  Con- 
gi-ess. 


Unfortunately,  we  are  unable  to  agree 
on  the  import  of  what  seems  at  first  to  be 
a  very  small  amendment. 

If  I  could,  I  should  like  to  ask  Mem- 
bers to  look  at  the  bill  again.  They  will 
see  on  page  28  that  the  bin  presently 
says: 

'insure  that  recipients  solicit  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  organized  bar  bi  the  com- 
mvmlty  being  served  before  filling  staff  at- 
torney positions  In  any  project  funded  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  and  consideration  be  given 
in  filling  such  positions  to  qualified  persons 
who  reside  in  the  community  to  be  served; 

It  does  not  seem  like  much  when  the 
chairman  suggests  that  we  change  the 
words  "consideration  be  given"  to  "give 
preference"  in  filling  such  positicMis  to 
qualified  persons  who  reside  in  the  com- 
munity, but  it  is  a  very  important  diange 
that  could  fundamentally  change  the 
whole  concept  of  tins  program.  What  it 
says  is  not  what  the  committee  suggested. 
I  fully  believe  we  are  right  in  sajring  the 
local  bar  should  be  consulted,  such  as, 
"Give  us  a  list  of  lawyers  that  you  think 
would  make  good  poverty  lawyers  in  thi.s 
program." 

Mr.  Cliairman,  that  is  great.  I  might 
point  out  to  you  that  the  recipient  we 
are  talking  about  here  is  not  somebody 
from  Washington:  the  recipient  Is  a 
grroup  of  local  attorneys  who  get  to- 
gether— and  you  have  to  have  a  majority 
of  the  make-up  of  that  board  comprised 
of  local  attorneys — who  get  together, 
form  a  legal  services  program,  and  make 
an  application  to  the  corporation  for 
money. 

Now,  who  is  it  Uiat  we  are  telling  them 
will  get  the  preference?  Who  are  we  go- 
ing to  give  tills  preferential  list  to?  We 
are  going  to  be  giving  the  list  to  some  of 
the  same  people  who  are  doing  the  hir- 
ing, because  -the  majority  of  the  board 
which  gets  the  money  and  does  the  hiring 
are  already  going  to  be  local  lawyers,  and 
presumably  active  members  of  the  local 
bar  are  going  to  be  active  members  of 
this  program. 

But  when  we  say  instead  that  we  are 
giving  due  consideration  to  local  resi- 
dents, that  they  will  have  iM-eference, 
that  means  that  we  have  got  to  hire 
every  unemployed  local  lawyer,  whether 
he  has  ever  shown  any  interest  in  the 
special  problems  of  poor  people  or  not, 
before  we  can  hire  anyone  else. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  parts  of  the 
country — and  I  can  only  think  of  mj- 
own  exjierience  In  the  State  of  Blichi- 
gan — where  it  is  not  very  likely  that  the 
unemployed  lawyers  who  would  be 
available,  living  in  place,  in  the  area 
where  the  program  was  going  to  take 
place,  would  be  the  best  we  could  get  for 
the  salaries  we  are  paying.  And  we  would 
be  replacing  a  staff  of  very  young,  ener- 
getic, committed  lawyers  who  have  run 
up  a  tremendous  record  In  the  courts  of 
this  country  in  the  nimiber  of  cases  won. 
TTiat,  after  all,  is  the  best  scorecard  to 
look  at. 

Bifr.  Chairman,  If  this  program  was  not 
w(M*ing,  these  young  lawyers  would  be 
losing  the  cases,  but  the  fact  is  that  they 
win  84  times  out  of  ever>'  100  times  they 
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go  to  court,  and  that  is  a  pretty  good 
batting  average  for  any  law  firm. 

We  would  be  making  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  concept  of  what  kind  of 
committed  young  person  we  bring  in 
temporarily. 

These  jobs  are  not  intended  to  be  per- 
manent sinecures  for  lawyers.  I  do  not 
conceive  of  this  program  as  being  a  Fed- 
eral patronage  pot  which  will  encourage 
young  lawyers  because  of  the  level  of 
payments  of  salaries. 

The  CHAraMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  William  D. 
Ford)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Perkins  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  William  D. 
Ford  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Yes.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkins). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
state  that  I  cannot  visualize  any  bar 
association  making  recommendations 
that  are  based  on  political  patronage. 
The  bar  associations  are  in  my  judg- 
ment, going  to  take  this  responsibility 
seriously  and  only  recommend  quahfied 
attorneys  who  will  provide  high  quality 
legal  assistance  to  eligible  clients. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  No.  the  gen- 
tleman does  not  imderstand  me  cor- 
rectly, because  the  control  of  the  local 
program  is  already  going  to  be  in  the 
local  bar  association.  That  is  the  agency 
which  is  going  to  be  getting  the  money. 

I  am  not  a  bit  worried,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  my  local  bar  association  is  going  to 
control  this.  I  was  the  president  of  a 
250-member  bar  association  when  I  was 
elected  to  Congress.  I  expect  it  will  be 
one  of  the  applicant  groups.  I  hope  they 
are  going  to  get  funded,  and  I  do  not 
have  any  worry  about  them  hiring  ade- 
quate personnel. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
position  that  this  should  go  toward 
building  local  responsibility  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  understand  this 
amendment  does  not  require  the  hiring 
of  local  attorneys  who  cannot  do  the 
job. 

This  amendment,  as  I  imderstand  It, 
Is  intended  to  give  preference,  as  the 
amendment  says,  to  qualified  local  at- 
torneys and  permit  qualified  local  at- 
torney to  have  the  first  chance  at  the 
job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  poor 
will  be  served  better  if  they  are  served  by 
a  local  attorney  who  knows  conditions  in 
the  area. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  the  5 
minutes  but  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  my  distingoiished  chair- 
man, and  the  same  gentleman  whom  I 
so  recently  and  so  violently  opposed  a 


few  hours  ago  on  an  earlier  amend- 
ment. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  amendment,  how- 
ever, but  I  think  it  is  miscast.  It  is  cast 
as  an  amendment  which  will  staff  legal 
aid  programs  not  with  old  hacks  but 
young  hacks,  if  there  is  such  a  valid  dis- 
tinction. No  old  lawyers,  but  mostly 
younger  lawyers  are  attracted  to  this  kind 
of  program.  Older  men  of  the  law  have 
established  legal  practices,  but  young 
lawyers  are  unemployed  and,  so,  yoimg 
lawyers — young  hacks — will  be  attracted 
to  the  program. 

I  cannot  imagine  that  sort  of  thing 
occurring  in  Kentucky  or  in  Illinois  or 
in  any  State  of  the  Union.  In  any  city  of 
any  size  you  can  find  young,  dedicated, 
energetic,  aggressive  lawyers  to  pursue 
the  cause  of  the  poor,  which  is  basically 
what  the  legal  services  program  is  sup- 
posed to  accomplish. 

Therefore.  I  do  not  think  if  this 
amendment  were  to  be  adopted,  it  would 
automatically  cause  unsympathetic,  un- 
interested, hard-hearted  lawyers  to  han- 
dle the  cause  of  the  poor  who  need  a  very 
sympathetic  representation. 

In  fact,  I  think  we  can  find  good  law- 
yers for  the  poor  in  our  own  towns,  and 
if  they  have  hiring  preference,  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  the  better  way. 
One  final  thing,  Mr.  Chairman. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  we,  in  certain 
areas,  are  encouraged  not  to  fear  outside 
lawyers,  because  they  allegedly  come  to  us 
with  the  commitment  and  dedication  and 
devotion  and  altruism  to  high  causes  so 
we  need  not  worry  about  interim  steps 
which  may  nuPe  local  feathers. 

If  that  be  the  case  and  if  that  be  what 
we  must  EMicepv  as  part  of  a  legal  service 
program,  why  should  we  fear  that  the 
lawyers  who  grow  up  locally  and  who 
imderstand  the  people  locally  and  who 
walk  the  local  streets  will  be  nothing 
more  than  legal  hacks? 

Why  should  we  fear  local  people  if  we 
do  not  fear  the  outside  people? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLl.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  statement. 

I  found  in  my  own  particular  com- 
munity there  was  a  great  deal  of  resent- 
ment about  a  proposed  legal  services  pro- 
gram. We  had  trouble  even  getting  it  off 
the  ground.  Once  it  did  get  off  the  ground 
there  was  a  young  man  whose  father 
happened  to  be  a  longtime  respected 
practitioner  in  the  community.  That 
young  man  was  given  the  job,  and  he 
performed  as  zealously  as  probably  any 
lawyer  ever  performed  anywhere  in  the 
country  and  did  exactly  what  he  could 
for  his  client,  which  was  his  respon- 
sibility. 

I  think  those  of  us  related  with  the 
community  and  with  the  fact  that  his 
father  was  so  respected  but  particularly 
because  he  was  not  an  outsider  felt  he 
was  able  to  do  things  in  my  particular 
area  that  nobody  else  could  have  done. 
I  think  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense 
to  give  some  kind  of  preference. 


Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  made  a  very  precise  state- 
ment and  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    QUIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qttie:  Page  25, 
lines  17  and  18,  strike  out  "In  accordance 
with  the  Canons  of  Ethics  and  Code  of  Pro- 
resslonal  responsibility  of  the  American  Bar 
Association". 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  seem 
odd  to  many  in  this  body  that  one  would 
move  to  strike  out  a  reference  to  "the 
Canons  of  Ethics  and  Code  of  Profes- 
sional Responsibility  of  the  American 
Bar  Association." 

The  reason  for  my  amendment  simply 
is  tliat  the  reference  in  the  lead  sentence 
in  section  7(a)  is  not  appropriate  and  I 
am  told  that  would  create  a  needless 
ambiguity. 

Section  7(a)  deals  with — among  other 
things — prohibitions  against  lobbying 
and  political  activities  by  attorneys  en- 
gaged in  this  program.  These  prohibi- 
tions are  unequivocal  and  they  are  not 
intended  to  be  modified  by  any  consid- 
eration other  than  the  expUcit  require- 
ments of  this  act  as  determined  by  Con- 
gress. The  reference  to  the  canons  and 
code  here  creates  an  ambiguity  which  is 
highly  undesirable  and  suggests  that  the 
restrictions  in  the  section  may  be  modi- 
fied by  a  private  organization  by  changes 
in  its  suggested  rules.  The  Congress 
should  never  yield  legislative  authority 
to  a  private  organization. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two 
other  references  to  the  canons  and  code 
in  this  bill,  at  places  appropriate  to  as- 
sure that  the  conduct  of  legal  services 
attorneys,  and  the  scope  of  their  activ- 
ities which  are  permitted  under  this  act, 
Is  consistent  with  the  Canons  of  Ethics 
and  the  Code  of  Professional  Responsi- 
bility of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

Accordingly  I  urge  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  support 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie)  because  the  lan- 
guage in  section  7(a)  is  redundant  and 
may  cause  confusion.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  that  section  6(a)(3)  covers  the 
various  activities  of  the  corporation? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes,  section  6(a)  (3)  states 
that  the  corporation  shall  not  interfere 
with  any  attorney  in  cari-ying  out  his 
professional  responsibility  to  his  client. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  wish  to  say  that  with  the  explana- 
tion given  by  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota that  I  agree  that  the  language 
could  be  considered  redundant,  and  I 
agree  to  the  amendment. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qttie)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MB.  QUIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 

amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quxb:  Page 
26,  beginning  in  line  16,  strike  out  every- 
thing after  "assistance"  through  line  20  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof:  ",  except  that  no  In- 
dividual, capable  of  gainful  employment, 
shall  be  eligible  for  the  receipt  of  legal  as- 
sistance if  his  lack  of  income  results  from 
his  refusal  or  unwillingness,  without  good 
cause,  to  seek  or  accept  employment;". 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  lan- 
guage prohibits  the  furnishing  of  legal 
assistance  to  the  voluntary  poor  who 
freely  choose  that  particular  life  style. 
There  is  a  similar  provision  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  which  was  In- 
corporated In  the  committee  bill.  How- 
ever, It  reads  in  terms  of  refusal  to  seek 
or  accept  employment  commensurate 
with  health,  age,  education,  and  ability, 
which  seems  to  many  of  us  to  be  ex- 
tremely subjective  criteria. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  re- 
lates to  the  originally  introduced  bill  lan- 
guage, but  adds  the  clause;  "without 
good  cause,"  which  leaves  It  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Corporation  to  determine 
good  cause.  Even  though  it  makes  It 
less  explicit,  I  feel  It  strengthens  the 
hands  of  the  Corporation  to  deal  with 
the  problem. 

I  shall  just  use  one  example  of  leav- 
ing In  the  word  "education"  as  to  a 
number  of  Individuals  who  are  highly 
educated,  and  who  then  are  unemployed 
for  a  period  of  time,  and  that  they  should 
be  required  to  accept  emplojmient,  and 
not  necessarily  a  Job  that  requires  a  col- 
lege degree. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  reading  over  the 
language  of  the  amendment,  you  state 
"no  individual,  capable  of  gainful  em- 
ployment," and  then  you  go  on  to  say, 
"from  his  refusal  or  unwillingness,  with- 
out good  cause."  By  whose  standards  do 
you  make  this  determination?  Who 
judges  who  is  unwilling,  or  who  Is  capa- 
ble? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  Corporation  will  make 
that  determination. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  That  Is,  the  officer  of  the 
Corporation? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct.  This  Is  a 
limitation  of  language  on  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  they  shall  then  make  the  deter- 
mination whether  the  Individual  Is  doing 
this  on  a  voluntary  basis,  and  he  has 
to  be  willing  to  take  work,  and  If  he 
cannot,  then  It  should  be  for  good  cause. 

For  instance,  an  Individual  may  have 
a  number  of  preschool  children  and, 
therefore,  Is  unable  to  secure  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 


gentleman  will  yield  further,  was  there 
any  particular  reason  why  the  gentleman 
struck  out  the  language  "commensurate 
with  health,  age,  education,  and  ability"? 
Were  not  those  the  guidelines  for  the 
Corporation? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes,  but  I  did  not  feel  they 
were  the  kind  of  guidelines  that  were 
necessarily  valid,  because  a  person  should 
not  be  able  to  say  that  "I  have  an  en- 
gineering degree;  therefore,  I  cannot 
take  that  job,"  which  would  be  involved 
with  say  construction  for  a  period  of 
time. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONYEFIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  inquire  of  the  author 
of  the  amendment,  has  this  amendment 
ever  been  introduced  In  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes.  It  was.  In  the  original 
bill  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  What  happened  to  it? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Without  the  clause.  It  was 
changed  in  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Was  it  not  defeated?  I 
ask,  was  it  not  defeated? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  amendment  was 
adopted  in  the  subcommittee  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  bill. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  How  many  more 
amendments  does  the  gentleman  have.  If 
I  could  ask,  since  it  is  only  6:30  pjn..  that 
we  are  going  to  get  into  before  this  bill 
is  reported  ? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  have  six  more  amend- 
ments.   

Mr.  CONYERS.  Six  more  amend- 
ments. How  many  have  you  offered  all 
day  long? 

Mr.  QUIE.  There  will  be  11  In  all. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Eleven  in  all.  Have  any 
of  them  ever  been  introduced  In  sub- 
committees? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  put  the  amendments  in 
the  Record  Tuesday  so  everybody  could 
take  a  look  at  them. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  That  Is  not  the  ques- 
tion I  am  asking  of  the  gentleman.  I  just 
thought  that  usually  if  one  is  on  the 
committee  that  is  handling  the  legisla- 
tion, one  brings  the  amendment  up  in  the 
normal  process,  and  I  am  just  trying  to 
find  out  if  that  happened. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  have  not  introduced  all 
of  these  in  there. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  No. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  whether  under 
this  amendment,  as  I  understand  from 
the  amendment  he  is  offering,  it  would 
be  left  up  to  the  corporation  to  formu- 
late guidelines,  that  the  cooperation 
would  determine  those  conditions  un- 
der which  good  cause  would  be  the  basis 
on  which  an  individual  could  refuse  to 
accept  employment.  In  doing  so,  and 
in  striking  the  language  "health,  age, 
education,  and  ability,"  do  I  understand 
it  is  the  gentleman's  interpretation  of  the 
amendment  that  these  factors  could  still 
be  considered  by  the  corporation  In  the 
setting  of  guidelines? 


Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  With  that  understand- 
ing, Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  that 
this  amendment  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qmz) . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BT    MH.    QUIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qute:  Page  27, 
line  2,  insert  a  semicolon  after  "law"  and 
strike  out  everything  that  follows  through 
line  6. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  commit- 
tee bill  would  prohibit  full-time  attor- 
neys in  full  or  in  part  under  the  act  to 
engage  in  the  compensated  outside  prac- 
tice of  law,  but  would  permit  uncompen- 
sated outside  practice  as  deemed  appro- 
priate by  the  Corporation.  My  amend- 
ment would  prohibit  all  outside  prac- 
tice of  law  by  full-time  attorneys.  My 
amendment  does  not  seek  to  prohibit  an 
attorney  from  performing  such  custom- 
ary work  as  drawing  a  will  for  some  of 
his  own  family.  It  would  prohibit  him 
from  being  involved  in  serving  the  pub- 
Uc  on  the  assumption  that  he  is  en- 
gaged full  time  in  such  work  under  this 
act,  and  that  is  where  his  full  energy 
should  be  concentrated. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  stop  and  think 
what  we  are  doing  here  now.  We  have 
just  passed  an  amendment  that  says  that 
we  can  start  hiring  these  local  attorneys, 
and  we  will  first  hire  from  residents  of 
the  community  until  there  are  no  more 
residents  without  a  job,  and  then  we  will 
hire  from  whatever  other  sources  we 
have.  I  presume  they  will  be  good  citizens 
who  belong  to  the  local  church,  who  be- 
long to  the  local  Rotary  Club,  who  have 
children  In  the  Boy  Scout  troops  and  Lit- 
tle League.  In  my  own  experience,  I  was 
called  upon  frequently,  with  no  compen- 
sation, to  incorporate  Little  League 
groups,  to  incorporate  my  Moose  lodge 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a  building 
and  acquiring  a  liquor  license,  and  a  va- 
riety of  these  things  over  a  period  of 
time. 

If  we  are  starting  now  to  visualize  the 
Legal  Services  lawyer  as  being  this  full 
local  citizen  we  have  been  talking  about, 
let  us  not  have  him  subject  to  being  fired 
If  he  prepares  the  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion for  a  local  Moose  lodge  to  start 
building  or  apply  for  a  mortgsige,  and 
that  is  the  effect  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
QuDE)  would  have.  If  we  agree  none  of 
these  attorneys  should  be  permitted  to 
take  penny  1  in  compensation  for  legal 
services  outside  of  their  salary  paid  them 
for  working  for  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration, I  fully  agree,  but  if  they  want 
to  work  without  compensation  for  a 
whole  variety  of  the  kinds  of  things  law- 
yers are  always  called  U[>on  to  do  par- 
ticularly in  the  smaller  communities.  It 
seems  uru'easonable  to  cripple  them  lu 
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this  regard.  I  doubt  very  much  if  the 
lawyer  for  a  particular  church  or  lodge 
would  say.  "I  am  here  and  I  could  do  it 
for  free  but  you  have  to  go  uptown  and 
hire  somebody  because  even  though  I  am 
a  member  of  the  lodge  or  the  church  the 
fellows  in  Washington  say  I  will  be  fired 
from  ray  job  if  I  do  it  for  you."  I  do  not 
think  given  the  present  status  of  the  bill 
that  the  Quie  amendment  should  be 
adopted  at  this  time. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  As  the  language  presently 
reads  it  would  require  the  Corporation 
to  make  the  determination  with  appro- 
priate guidelines  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  he  could  be  Involved  in  outside 
practice  of  the  law  uncompensated,  but 
it  Is  my  feeling  the  community  should 
not  be  looking  at  this  lawyer  as  a  man 
being  paid  by  the  Federal  Government 
working  for  the  poor  in  his  on-dutj'  hours 
and  then  be  used  for  other  purposes  in 
the  community.  If  he  has  time  to  prac- 
tice law  he  ought  to  be  devoting  it  to  the 
poor. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  think  if  he 
takes  5  cents  he  ought  to  be  fired  but 
not  if  he  does  not  accept  compensation. 
Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Quie). 

This  amendment  is  another  example 
of  what  happens  when  nonlawyers  start 
trying  to  tell  the  rest  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession in  this  country  what  they  ousht 
to  be  doing.  Everybody  who  has  practiced 
law  or  has  had  association  with  lawyers 
knows  perfectly  well  they  are  called  upon 
to  perform  innumerable  public  services 
and  it  would  be  seriously  misconstrued  In 
their  communities  if  they  were  to  refuse 
them  under  the  ambiguous  mandate  of 
this  amendment.  So  substantively  the 
amendment  does  not  make  sense. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  procedurally  where 
was  the  gentleman  on  the  committee 
when  the  subcommittee  held  hearings 
aa  the  t^?  Where  was  the  gentleman 
when  the  full  committee  debated  the  bill? 
And  why  are  we  continiiing  to  have  a  raft 
of  amendments  hoar  after  hour  on  legis- 
lation that  has  been  in  the  full  committee 
for  months? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qcis) . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (dcnanded  by  Mr.  Quiz)  there 
were — ayes  47,  noes  43. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AMZIVDKEtrr    OITZSED    BT 


QOXC 


Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qvte:  Page  27, 
strike  oat  lines  7  through  16  and  tnaert  In 
ll«u  thereof: 

"(5t  Inscra  tbst  do  funds  mMle  aTallabl* 
to  reclplenu  by  Ute  oorpormtloa  abaU  i» 
used  at  any  time,  dlrecUy  or  Indirectlj.  to 


undertake  to  Influence  any  executive  order 
or  similar  promulgation  of  any  Federal,  State, 
or  local  agency,  or  to  undertake  to  influ- 
ence the  passage  -.r  defeat  of  legislation  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Stites,  or  by  any 
State  or  local  legislative  bodies,  except  that 
the  personnel  of  any  recipient  may  (A)  tes- 
tify or  make  a  statement  when  formally  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  a  governmental  agency, 
or  by  a  legislative  body  or  a  committee  or 
member  thereof,  or  (B)  In  the  course  of  pro- 
viding legal  assistance  to  an  eligible  client 
(pursuant  to  gulcellnes  promulgated  by  the 
corporation)  make  representations  necessary 
to  sush  assistance  with  respect  to  any  execu- 
tive order  or  similar  promulgation  and  tes- 
tify or  make  othfcr  necessary  representations 
to  a  local  governmental  entity;". 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  the 
amendment  that  is  necessary  following 
the  one  that  was  adopted  on  page  25, 
in  subsection  4,  where  we  deleted  from 
triat  subsection  executive  orders  or  siml- 
l<ir  enactments  or  promulgatioris.  It  fits 
better  in  this  subsection  5  on  page  27. 

What  this  amendment  vnll  do,  then,  is 
to  require  that  in  lobbying  before  the 
Congress  or  a  State  legislature  or  any  leg- 
islative body  in  regard  to  any  Executive 
order  or  similar  promulgation,  first,  that 
there  is  an  exception  that  if  they  must 
be  formally  requested  to  do  so  by  the 
governmental  agency  or  by  the  legisla- 
tive body  or  a  committee  or  member 
thereof,  they  can  then  come  and  testify. 
This  conforms  with  the  way  the  legisla- 
tion is  in  the  bill. 

However,  the  other  exception,  where 
the  legal  services  attorney  may  give  legal 
assistance  to  his  client,  he  is  permitted  to 
<io  so  in  regard  to  any  Executive  order  or 
similar  promulgation,  Federal,  State  or 
local.  He  may  also  represent  an  eligible 
client  with  legal  assistance  before  any 
local  governmental  entity,  because  it 
seems  to  me  the  local  governmental  en- 
tity is  probably  both  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative, and  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  administrative,  at  least  the  client 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  be  rep- 
resented by  an  attorney.  That  is  the  way 
many  nonpoor  approach  a  local  gov- 
ernmental entity  if  they  have  problems, 
say  with  zoning,  or  some  housing  code 
problem,  or  something  of  that  nature. 

The  controversy,  in  talking  to  my  col- 
leagues, as  I  see  it,  is  the  question  of 
whether  we  should  prohibit  the  legal 
services  attorney  from  making  repre- 
sentations before  the  State  legislature  or 
not.  I  do  prohibit  him,  unless  he  is  asked 
to  by  the  State  legislature  or  a  committee 
of  the  State  legislature  or  a  member. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  legislators  them- 
selves are  available  to  constituents,  and 
ther.'f ore  the  poor  people  are  no  different 
than  the  other  individuals,  nonpoor,  who 
usually  do  not  secure  an  attorney  to 
represent  them  before  the  legislature, 
but  if  they  have  a  ^iew  on  a  piece  of 
legislation,  they  express  themselves  by 
letters,  phone  calls,  telegrams,  visiting 
their  legislator,  seeing  him  at  home 
when  he  comes  home  on  the  weekend. 

•Rierefore.  I  believe  It  puts  this  in  the 
fairest  possible  way  and  prohibits  what 
we  consider  unreasonable  lobbying  but 
does  not  in  any  way  prohibit  a  poor 
person,  an  eligible  client,  from  securing 


legal  assistance  from  the  attorney  in  any 
case  when  he  is  directly  affected,  such  as 
by  any  Executive  order  or  promulgation 
or  by  the  local  government  agency. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  beUeve  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  is  precisely 
rieht.  An  individual  has  a  right  to  pe- 
tition to  a  legislative  body,  but  there  is 
no  essential  requirement,  no  constitu- 
tional right,  that  the  Government  pro- 
vide him  legal  counsel  to  carry  out  that 
right  of  petition  to  a  legislative  body. 

I  concur  in  the  effort  l>eing  made  to 
provide  legal  coimsel  for  those  less  for- 
timate  in  the  ordinary  and  general  legal 
sense.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  right 
of  any  kind  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  to  provide  legal  counsel  for  the  sub- 
mission of  a  person's  view  to  a  legisla- 
tive body.  The  right  of  petition  is  guar- 
anteed but  there  is  no  requirement  that 
legal  council  be  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  support  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  While  not  getting  into 
the  question  of  constitutional  rights,  does 
the  gentleman  find  anything  immoral  in 
poor  people  receiving  legal  guidance  in 
preparing  their  case  and /or  take  their 
grievances  to  those  who  have  been  elected 
to  serve  them? 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  I  understand  the  ques- 
tion correctly,  I  believe  the  answer  would 
be  "no."  I  believe  everybody  ought  to 
have  the  right  to  make  a  presentation 
himself  to  an  elected  official. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  do  not  believe  the 
gentleman  imderstood  my  question. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Perhaps  I  did  not. 
Mr.  RANGEL.  I  believe  we  have  to  ac- 
cept as  a  fact  that  many  poor  people 
in  this  country  are  imable  to  articulate 
their  views  to  an  elected  official,  as  the 
gentleman  and  I  would  wish.  Notwith- 
standing what  has  been  said  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minoi'ity  leader  as  to  whether 
it  is  constitutional,  would  the  gentleman 
not  believe  that  if  we  ask  the  poor  to 
petition  lawfully  and  legally,  when  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  get  counsel,  we 
should  assist  in  bringing  that  type  d 
counsel  to  them? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  prohibition  here  is  for 
the  legal  services  attorneys  to  go  and 
make  representation  to  the  legislature 
without  being  requested  to  do  so  by  them. 
That  is  where  I  feel  the  poor  do  not  have 
any  more  right  than  anyone  else,  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  because  it  requires  that 
a  person  can  only  testify  at  formal  in- 
vitation by  the  Federal  or  State  legisla- 
ture. 

The  principle  of  equal  Justice  under 
law  demands  that  we  recognize  that  the 
proper  function  of  aa  aMomey  in  our 
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complex  industrial  society  is  not  and 
cannot  be  limited  to  activity  in  the 
courts. 

Like  it  or  not,  government  at  all 
levels — Federal,  State,  and  local — has  a 
very  real  impact  on  the  lives  of  all 
Americans. 

Oiu:  system  is  founded  on  the  principle 
that  the  Government  must  be  responsive 
to  the  ""ovemed. 

The  work  of  this  Congress,  and  every 
other  legislative  body  in  the  Nation,  is 
much  more  effective  because  it  is  based 
on  solid  informa'ion  provided  by  those 
whom  our  work  affects. 

Indeed,  we  have  encouraged  this  prin- 
ciple by  allowing  corporations  to  deduct 
their  lobbyist's  salaries  and  expenses 
from  corporate  income  taxes. 

No  Member  of  this  Congress  can  deny 
that  a  poor  person  is  as  much  entitled 
to  have  his  views  made  known  on  any 
given  piece  of  legislation  or  regulation 
as  any  other  citizen. 

And  in  some  areas,  whether  it  is  a 
municipal  council  considering  a  land- 
lord-tenant ordinance  or  a  new  housing 
code,  or  a  State  legislature  considering 
a  consumer  credit  statute  or  changes  in 
wage  garnishment  proceedings,  or  this 
Congress  considering  amendments  to 
medicare  or  day-care  legislation,  the  poor 
have  a  greater  reason  for  having  their 
views  known  than  many  other  citizens. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  this  legis- 
lative advocacy  activity  of  the  legal  serv- 
ices lawyer  consists  solely  of  the  delivery 
of  information. 

Neither  the  legal  services  lawyer  nor 
his  client  is  given  a  vote  in  any  legisla- 
tive body  by  this  legislation. 

To  place  greater  restrictions  on  this 
activity  than  those  already  contained  in 
the  bill  is  to  deny  to  poor  citizens  their 
constitutional  right  to  be  heard,  and  to 
deny  to  Members  of  this  Congress  and 
every  other  legislative  body  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  the  information  necessary 
to  write  effective  laws. 

I  do  not  propose  that  legal  services  at- 
tomies  spend  all  their  time  providing  in- 
formation to  legislative  bodies,  and  they 
have  not  done  so. 

Indeed,  a  recent  evaluation  of  the  legal 
services  program  by  the  general  account- 
ing office  concluded  that  the  program's 
lawyers  devoted  too  much  time  to  the 
everyday  divorce  and  landlord-tenant 
cases,  and  neglected  the  opportunity  to 
nip  future  cases  in  the  bud  by  informing 
legislatures  of  their  clients'  problems. 

Regardless  of  how  much  time  is  de- 
voted to  it,  we  should  not  deny  to  the 
poor  an  entirely  appropriate  and  justi- 
fied form  of  legal  assistance. 

IXGISLATIVE  ADVOCACT  EXAMPLES 

I  ask  that  this  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  give  some  ex- 
amples of  what  this  Quie  amendment 
would  do.  It  would  preclude  some  of  the 
advocacy  in  legislation  that  is  needed 
particularily  in  a  landlord- tenant  area. 
Here  are  some  examples : 

cnients  csune  into  a  legal  services  of- 
fice who  had  been  retaliated  against  by 
eviction,  rent  increases,  and  other  means, 
for  complaining  to  the  housing  inspection 


agency  about  housing  code  violations  in 
their  homes. 

Since  these  clients  had  no  retaliation 
imder  the  State  law,  the  attorneys  went 
to  the  Massachusetts  State  legislature 
and  successfully  worked  for  a  statute 
prohibiting  landlords  from  evicting  or 
otherwise  changing  the  terms  of  a  lease 
because  a  tenant  had  reported  housing 
code  violations. 

That  is  one  example.  Here  is  another: 

A  tenant  who  had  been  evicted  for 
withholding  rent  challenged  his  eviction 
in  court  on  the  grounds  that  he  had  a 
right  to  withhold  because  of  housing  code 
violations.  The  case  was  appealed 
through  the  courts,  and  the  State  su- 
preme court  held  that  as  a  tenant-at- 
sufferance  rather  than  at-wi'l  he  had 
no  right  to  withhold  rent.  The  client  had 
automatically  become  a  tenant-at-suf- 
ferance  when  the  building  he  Uved  in  was 
sold. 

Therefore,  having  been  denied  redress 
in  the  courts,  attorneys  took  the  case  to 
the  State  legislature  and  successfully  ad- 
vocated a  bill  providing  that  a  tenant-at- 
will  does  not  lose  his  status  when  the 
property  is  transferred. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  read  five  or  six 
more  actual  cases  where  this  type  of  work 
was  made  possible.  But  would  very  likely 
not  be  possible  under  the  Quie  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Beix)  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bell  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there. are 
many  other  cases  where  clients  have 
been  protected  by  the  right  of  the  at- 
torney to  go  before  State  legislatures, 
but  by  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qttie), 
by  requiring  formal  invitations  to  testify, 
we  would  in  many  cases.  In  effect,  be  pre- 
cluding the  possibility  of  an  attorney 
properly  protecting  his  cUent  under  the 
law  as  we  know  it,  and  in  the  way  imder 
which  our  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment has  survived. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment. 

Of  all  the  amendments  which  have 
been  considered  this  afternoon,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie)  strikes  at 
one  of  the  very  fundamental  purposes 
of  the  Legal  Services  program.  I  can 
tlilnk  of  an  example  in  my  own  case, 
where  a  lawyer  who  worked  for  the  Legal 
Services  program  contacted  me  about  a 
very  difficult  problem  which  was  faced 
by  local  housing  tenants,  who  were  being 
evicted  as  the  result  of  a  Federal  project 
being  placed  near  an  airport. 

Under  a  bill  which  was  then  being 
considered  by  one  of  the  committees 
of  this  House,  the  Relocation  Assistance 
Act,  there  were  various  Items  being  con- 
sidered which  provided  some  relief  for 
the  owners  of  property  and  the  owners  of 
businesses  under  such  rel(x»ition  circiun- 


stances,  but  no  consideration  was  being 
given  to  the  tenants  of  housing  projects 
as  the  one  imder  my  particular  juris- 
diction. 

Such  a  lawyer,  if  the  Quie  amendment 
were  adopted,  by  the  mere  fact  of  having 
written  to  a  Member  of  Congress  seek- 
ing assistance  and  seeking  to  infiuetice 
the  passage  of  legislation,  would  have 
jeopardized  the  entire  legal  services  pro- 
gram and  required  the  corporation,  if 
one  had  existed  at  that  time,  to  turn 
down  all  of  the  funds  of  the  entire  legal 
services  program  in  my  State  because 
one  attorney  seeking  to  represent  the 
clients  sought  to  contact  me  to  see  If 
there  was  some  way  through  the  legis- 
lative mechanism  to  help  these  people 
also  to  be  considered  in  terms  of  reloca- 
tion payments,  because  they  were  the 
very  occupants  being  dismissed  and  dis- 
charged from  occupying  this  particular 
Federal  property. 

So  it  seems  to  me  when  we  say  no  funds 
can  be  spent  whatever  by  a  recipient 
grantee  where  an  effort  Is  being  made  by 
the  attorneys  in  question  to  represent 
these  clients  and  to  do  the  best  pos- 
sible job  attorneys  are  charged  to  do 
by  their  professional  ethics,  then  I  think 
you  destroy  the  whole  concept  of  what 
the  legal  services  program  is. 

They  ought  to  be  given  the  same  rights 
£is  any  ordinary  citizen  in  this  society 
to  petition  for  themselves  and  certainly 
to  petition  for  their  clients  to  seek  that 
kind  of  redress  from  the  legislature. 

We  are  always  talking  about  law  and 
order.  Let  them  go  through  the  orderly 
process. 

Here  by  an  amendment  we  are  saying 
to  them  you  are  going  to  be  denied  the 
opportunity  to  seek  legislative  redress  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The 
only  way  they  can  ever  make  a  repre- 
sentation is  if  I  somehow,  by  some 
clairvoyance,  had  instinctively  realized 
what  their  problem  was  and  wrote  to 
them  and  said  "I  request  you,  Mr.  Attor- 
ney, to  provide  me  this  informatii^n." 

To  place  this  kind  of  straitjacket  on 
the  program  and  to  deny  the  attorneys 
the  right  to  really  effectively  represent 
their  clients  will  destroy  one  of  the  most 
meaningful  ways  in  which  we  can  estab- 
lish a  proper  program  for  the  poor  in 
our  community. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  this  House  to  vote 
down  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  use  the  en- 
tire 5  minutes,  but  I  feel  that  this  amend- 
ment would  do  great  harm  really  to  legal 
services. 

I  have  to  realize  there  have  been  some 
abuses  unquestionably  of  legislative  ad- 
vocacy. On  the  other  hand,  I  am  told 
by  some  of  the  Members  from  the  State 
of  Ohio,  some  of  the  legislators  there 
have  written  them  and  expressed  the 
feeling  that  there  have  been  some  fine 
efforts  performed  by  legal  services  coun- 
sel acting  as  legislative  advocates  on  be- 
half of  their  clients.  I  have  one  particu- 
lar example  that  comes  to  mind  that  I 
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think  really  best  reflects  my  coiicem  for 
the  Q\iie  amendment,  llils  was  one  case 
that  occurred  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
It  involved  the  New  Jersey  legal  services 
program. 

This  wsis  a  case  Involving  child  cus- 
tody. The  New  Jersey  statute  required 
that  the  mother  pay  a  filing  fee  before 
such  an  action  could  be  commenced.  This 
particular  woman  did  not  have  any 
money.  There  was  a  statutory  require- 
ment, however.  The  trial  court  refused 
to  waive  it,  and  the  appellate  court  up- 
held the  trial  court. 

The  only  redress  to  this  client's 
problem,  which  was  a  problem  for  hun- 
dreds If  not  thousands  of  parents  who 
were  seeking  court  determination  of 
whether  they  are  entitled  to  custody  of 
their  children,  was  to  seek  a  change  in 
the  State  law.  The  Legal  Services  lawyers 
representing  this  woman  proceeded  to 
consult  with  members  of  the  State  legis- 
lature concerning  this  problem,  assist- 
ing in  developing  remedial  legislation, 
and  now  after  adopting  this  law  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  provides  for  the 
waiver  of  filing  fees  in  indigent  cases. 
It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
Just  one  example  of  many  examples  that 
could  be  cited  in  justifying  the  fact  that 
there  ought  to  be  in  representing  a  client 
some  form  of  legislative  advocacy,  and 
I  hope  we  defeat  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Clmlrman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  indeed  siuprlsed 
that  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
QuiE)  has  offered  the  amendment.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  It  seems  to 
me,  has  pretty  much  been  following  the 
White  House  line  in  the  amendments  the 
gentleman  has  offered  today.  But  on 
May  11,  1973,  when  the  President  sub- 
mitted this  legislation  to  the  House  the 
President  said  and  noted  the  important 
objective  that  lawyers  in  the  program 
have  full  freedom  to  protect  the  best  in- 
terests of  their  clients  in  keeping  with 
the  Canons  of  Ethics. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  would  in- 
voke violations  of  the  code  of  professional 
responsibility.  I  have  the  code  of  profes- 
sional responsibility  and  the  code  of  Ju- 
dicial conduct  in  my  hand,  and  I  read 
from  section  S-l,  which  reqtiires  that: 

Changes  In  huoian  affslra  and  Imperfe^' 
tlona  In  human  institutions  make  necenary 
constant  efforts  to  maintain  and  Improve  our 
legal  system.  This  system  should  function  In 
a  manner  that  commands  public  respect  and 
fosters  the  use  of  legal  remedies  to  achieve 
redress  of  grievances.  By  reason  of  educa- 
tion and  experience,  lawyers  are  especially 
qualified  to  recognize  deficiencies  In  the  legal 
system  and  to  mitlate  corrective  measvtrM 
therein.  Thus  they  sbotild  participate  in  pro- 
posing and  supporting  legislation  and  pro- 
graoQS  to  Improve  the  system. 

Ethical  Consideration  8-2  states: 
If  a  lawyer  bellered  that  the  extstenoe  or 
abaance  at  a  rule  of  law,  •ubstanttvs  or  pro- 
cadural.  causes  or  contrtbutes  to  an  unjust 
result,  be  should  endeavor  by  lawful  T'«*>ft"T 
to  obtain  approprt*t«  cbaogaa  In  the  law.  H* 
should  encourage  the  simplification  of  laws 
and  the  repeal  or  amendment  of  laws  that 
are    outmoded.    Likewise,    legal    procedures 


shoiild  be  Improved  whenerer  experience  In- 
dicates a  change  Is  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  asked  specifically 
of  the  people  who  worked  on  the  drafting 
of  this  Code  of  Professional  Responsi- 
bility, one  being  a  gentleman  from  the 
University  of  Texas,  that  if  we  were  to 
effectively  prohibit  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tive advocacy,  if  that  would  not  In  effect 
require  a  breach  of  the  Code  of  Profes- 
sional Responsibility,  and  the  gentleman 
said  that  it  would. 

So  when  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota proposes  an  amendment  which 
effectively  stops  legal  advocacy,  the 
gentleman  is  in  effect  asking  every  young 
or  old  lawyer  who  becomes  a  member  of 
a  legal  service  program  to  violate  the 
Code  of  Professional  Responsibility. 

I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  House  would  want  to  do  that. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  QniE). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  my  full 
5  minutes.  I  merely  wish  to  go  on  record 
as  indicating  that  I  think  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment  would  be  a  serious 
mistake.  The  need  for  the  type  of  advo- 
cacy that  is  here  called  for  is  well  known 
to  many  of  us  who  have  served  in  this 
Congress,  or  in  State  legislative  bodies, 
and  the  desirability  of  this  kind  of  ad- 
vocacy is  recognized  by  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  very  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  QuiE)  because  the  gentleman  him- 
self in  his  proposed  amendment  asks  to 
make  it  in  order  in  appearances  before 
local  governmental  entities.  I  would  point 
out  to  the  Members  of  the  House  that  if 
this  is  proper  and  oftentimes  desirable, 
as  it  is,  that  need,  priority  and  desirabil- 
ity do  not  stop  with  local  entities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  amendment 
which  ought  not  to  be  adopted,  and 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BET  J.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask 
the  gmtleman  from  Oregon  are  we  not 
saying  that  when  we  deprive  a  legal 
services  attorney  of  this  ability,  then 
are  we  not  saying  to  our  citizens,  in  ef- 
fect, "We  want  to  hear  from  corporations, 
whose  lobbying  we  encourage  with  tax 
deductions,  and  we  enjoy  hearing  from 
organized  labor,  and  we  appreciate  hear- 
ing the  views  of  those  "itizens  who  are 
well  educated  and  sufficiently  literate  to 
write  articulate  letters;  but  we  have  no 
interest  in  learning  of  the  problems  or 
views  of  those  citizens  who  may  be  poorly 
educated,  and  who  in  any  event  are  Ux> 
poor  to  listen  to." 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  am  not  sure  I 
go  as  far  as  my  colleague  in  saying  that. 
I  do  agree  with  the  conclusion  that  It 
would  be  unwise  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment.      

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia gives  a  false  Impression  of  the 
amendment,  because  if  the  State  legisla- 
ture enjoys  hearing  so  much  from  the 
Legal   Services   Corporation   attorneys. 


they  can  ask  them.  The  bill  provides  that 
they  can  ask  them;  the  legislatures  can 
ask  them;  the  committee  can  ask  them; 
the  Members  can  ask  them.  The  question 
Is,  Are  the  poor,  then,  incapable  of  ex- 
pressing themselves  and  do  they  have 
to  have  an  attorney? 

I  have  talked  to  poor  people  sdl  over 
my  district,  and  elsewhere.  Most  people 
are  not  that  inarticulate.  I  have  pride 
in  thraa.  I  sat  down  in  meetings  with 
them.  They  told  me  they  work  with  food 
stamps  and  direct  distribution  better 
than  any  attorney  could,  because  they 
have  had  the  experience  with  It.  I  think 
that  is  really  the  question  here — whether 
an  attorney  feels  he  has  to  represent  the 
poor  all  of  the  time,  or  whether  the  poor 
can  express  themselves.  I  think  they  can 
express  themselves  adequately  before  a 
legislative  body. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree  that  my  colleague  from  Minne- 
sota, who  obviously  feels  very  strongly 
on  this  matter,  has  in  his  own  amend- 
ment provided  that  there  should  be  rep- 
resentation before  certain  types  of  gov- 
ernmental bodies.  I  do  not  see  any  logi- 
cal distinction  between  that  and  what  is 
In  the  bill  before  us.  It  is  a  different  level 
of  body,  but  it  is  the  same  tjrpe  of  advo- 
cacy that  he,  himself,  advocates. 

Lastly,  I  would  point  out  that  In  the 
bill  9s  it  appears  there  are  adequate  safe- 
guards to  be  sure  that  the  type  of  rep- 
resentation would  not  be  irresponsible. 

The  amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Bfr.  Chairman,  unfortunately,  I  am  not 
an  attorney;  I  am  a  Texas  weather  fore- 
caster. But  there  Is  something  I  feel 
we  have  not  gotten  down  to,  really;  that 
Is  the  brass  tacks  of  what  we  are  trying 
to  do.  If  I  understand  this  amendment— 
and  the  author  may  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong— the  primary  purpose  of  it  is  to 
prevent  lobbjring. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  Is  correct, 
to  prevent  legislative  advocacy,  not  to 
prevent  administrative  advocacy.  The 
gentleman  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  MILPORD.  The  thing  that  I  am 
interested  In,  and  that  I  believe  my  con- 
stituents are  interested  in — In  getting 
this  bill  passed — is  to  provide  legal  serv- 
ices to  those  who  are  unable  to  afford 
those  legal  services.  I  have  a  feeling  that 
if  we  took  every  dollar  that  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  get  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  started  trying  to  help 
those  who — without  a  doubt — ^need  help; 
where  there  is  no  question  of  their  eligi- 
bility, their  need:  then  we  could  not  even 
begin  to  scratch  the  surface.  So  why 
quibble  around  about  some  legal  services 
attorney's  rights  to  go  before  a  legislative 
body?  What  I  am  interested  in  trying  to 
get  done  in  this  bill  is  to  see  that  the  poor 
woman  with  children  who  is  trying  to 
find  an  absconded  husband  can  get  some 
help,  or  the  poor  woman  with  children 
who  is  being  evicted  from  their  house  un- 
fairly can  get  help.  If  we  take  care  of 
those  cases,  those  that  without  questicm 
need  help.  It  is  going  to  require  more 
money  than  we  are  ever  going  to  be  able 
to  appropriate  in  this  bill. 
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I  support  the  Quie  amendment.  I  would 
like  it  cJeu^y  understood  that  I  am  for 
legal  services  program  designed  to  assist 
in  providing  financial  support  for  legal 
assistance  in  noncriimnal  matters  to 
persons  financially  unable  to  afford  that 
type  of  assistance. 

The  committee  bill  without  amend- 
ment does  not  address  Itself  to  providing 
assistance  to  the  poor.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  bill  does  not  protect  the  rights 
of  the  people  it  is  sunM»ed  to  help. 

As  every  Member  in  this  Chamber 
knows,  there  are  more  poor  people  with 
legal  problems  than  the  amount  of 
money,  authorized  here,  could  ever  help. 

In  other  words,  if  we  siinply  address 
ourselves  to  those  individuals  where  there 
is  no  question  of  inability  to  pay,  there  is 
not  enough  money  authorized  in  this  bill 
to  help  them. 

Therefore,  all  of  ttiese  fancy  argu- 
ments about  where  to  draw  the  line  on 
legal  services  attorney  lobbying  is  ridicu- 
lous. The  answer  is  simple — we  should 
not  lobby  at  all.  Every  dollar  spent  on 
his  lobby  activity  is  a  dollar  denied  to  the 
poor. 

I  am  gofaig  to  vote  against  this  bin  If 
it  does  not  guarantee  that  its  primary 
effort  will  be  toward  the  poor.  There  are 
loopholes  in  this  bill  that  will  allow  Legal 
Services  to  go  on  exactly  as  they  have 
in  tlie  past.  This  amendment  removes  one 
of  them. 

I  think  evei-y  citizen  in  Dallas  and 
Tarrant  counties,  Tex.,  are  aware  of  the 
mess  that  we  have  had  under  the  OEO 
legal  services  program. 

Poor  citizens  in  ix>th  counties  have  not 
beai  significantly  helped  in  the  past  and 
they  will  not  be  helped  in  the  future  be- 
cause this  bill  has  no  guarantee  that 
the  poor  will  be  considered  first. 

I  want  to  see  a  bin  that  will  help  the 
poor  black  mother  fight  illegal  evictions — 
not  one  that  will  fight  for  the  technical 
rights  of  an  xmderground  newspaper  edi- 
tor, who  could  pay  his  own  bill. 

The  first  effort  of  a  Legal  Services  biU 
should  be  directed  toward  helping  the  di- 
vorced and  unemployed  mother  who  is 
trying  to  coDect  child-support  payments 
from  absconded  fathers  rather  than 
spending  the  money  to  fight  for  the 
right  of  a  high  school  kid  that  does  not 
want  to  get  a  haircut. 

In  both  Dallas  and  Tarrant  Counties, 
we  saw  thousands  of  Legal  Service  dol- 
lars spent  on  school  bus  trials,  while 
hundreds  of  poor  families  were  shuttled 
from  pillar  to  post  because  they  could 
not  obtain  basic  legal  rights  that  would 
have  allowed  them  to  eat  or  have  shelter. 

Some  lawyers  have  severely  abtised  the 
legal  services  program.  Their  primary 
efforts  were  not  to  help  the  poor  in  day- 
to-day  legal  problems,  but  were  directed 
toward  making  a  name  for  themselves 
through  challenging  the  various  laws  and 
through  lobbying. 

Please  do  not  get  me  wrong.  I  am  not 
against  chaUmging  unfair  or  unconsti- 
tutional laws.  Any  bad  laws  should  be 
banislied  from  the  books.  Neither  am  I 
in  favor  of  writing  bad  laws.  And  the 
law  we  are  trying  to  write  today  is  a  bad 
one.  This  amendment  Improves  it  sig- 
nificantly. 


Our  taxpayers  are  saddled  with 
enough.  I  wiU  not  vote  for  a  spending  bill 
until  I  am  sure  that  it  will  do  what  it  is 
supposed  to  do. 

Mrs.  GRE£N  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILFORD.  I  yield  to  Uie  genUe- 
woman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, one  of  tiie  most  patronizing  things 
which  I  have  lieard  this  cvoiing  is  that 
somehow  all  poor  are  inarticulate  and, 
therefore,  they  must  have  a  spokesman. 
I  have  seen  some  of  tlie  best  educated, 
wealthiest  people  in  the  world  wlio  ai-e 
far  less  articulate  than  ai-e  some  of  the 
poorest  people  in  terms  of  financial  dol- 
lars. 

Second,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  here 
in  the  House,  when  people  come  to  see  me 
in  Portland  or  in  D.C.,  I  would  much 
rather  talk  to  a  constituent  in  my  district 
who  represents  honestly  and  sincerely  his 
views  on  a  piece  of  leg^lation.  be  he  rich 
or  poor,  than  I  would  a  lobbyist,  a  person 
hired  to  represent  the  views  supposedly 
of  some  large  group. 

I  think  the  gentleman  in  the  well  (Mr. 
MiLFORO)  has  stated  the  case  exactly 
right,  and  as  I  tried  to  do  on  a  previous 
amendment.  Are  we  passing  legislation 
for  help  for  the  poor,  as  legal  aid  for  the 
poor,  or  are  we  going  to  provide  Federal 
funds  for  lobbying  for  a  particular  type 
of  legislation,  presenting  a  paitlculai* 
viewpoint? 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  Fed- 
eral funds  ought  to  be  spent  for  that  piur- 
pose,  so  I  join  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well,  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota.  I  think  it  is  a  good  amend- 
ment and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  passed. 

Mr.  DBVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  wonis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  stipport  the 
current  Quie  amendment  which  probeWy 
could  properly  be  designated  as  the  anti- 
lobbying  amendment.  I  do  so  because  I 
think  it  clarifies  subsection  5  that  ap- 
pears on  page  27  of  the  bill.  It  removes 
all  doubt. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Steiger)  earlier  in  the  debate  this  after- 
noon made  reference  to  a  quotation 
fiXMn  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  order  to  have  that  portion 
of  his  remarks  not  taken  out  of  context 
I  would  like  to  quote  for  the  Record, 
and  as  part  of  the  legislative  history,  the 
positicm  of  Vice  President  Acnkw  in  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  American 
Bar  Association  Journal  in  September 
1972,  because  this  goes  right  to  tiie  very 
problem  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  is  addressed. 

Let  me  quote  this  excerpt  from  the 
Vice  President's  article: 

Because  the  program  is  not  clearly  defined, 
some  visualize  it  as  a  program  for  social 
action,  while  others  see  it  as  a  modem  fed- 
erally fimded  legal  aid  program.  This  ambi- 
guity has  been  well  documented.  As  a  result, 
the  legal  services  program  has  gone  way  be- 
yond the  idea  of  a  govemmen tally  funded 
program  to  make  legal  remedies  available 
to  the  Indigent  and  now  expends  mudi  ef 
its  resources  on  efforts  to  change  the  law 
on  behalf  of  one  social  class — the  poor. 


We  are  not  discussing  merely  reforming 
the  law  to  rectify  old  injustices  or  correcting 
the  law  where  tt  has  been  allowed  to  be 
weighted  against  the  poor.  We  are  dealing, 
in  large  part,  with  a  syatematlc  effort  to  re- 
distribute societal  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages, penalties  and  rewards,  rights  and 
resources.  As  one  distinguished  commenta- 
tor on  the  legal  services  program  has  stated : 
"This  is  not  simply  related  to  politics;  it  is 
politics." 

The  Vice  Presidoit  continues: 
Ito  the  extent  that  this  is  true,  what  we 
have  Is  the  Federal  Oovemment  funding  a 
program  designed  to  effectuate  ma>or  polit- 
ical changes.  What  we  may  be  on  the  way 
to  creating  is  a  federally  funded  system 
manned  by  Ideological  vigilantes,  who  owe 
their  allegiance  not  to  a  client,  not  to  the 
citizens  of  a  particular  State  or  locality  and 
not  to  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people,  but  only  to  a  concept  of  social  reform. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
Quie  amendment. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chainnan,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  might  not  be  quite 
so  bad  if  this  were  just  the  antilobl^Tng 
amendment.  I  suspect  all  of  us  might  be 
able  to  agree  that  if  we  provide  we  should 
not  have  the  legal  services  lawyers  be- 
coming lobbyists  as  I  understand  that 
word  based  on  my  experience  In  Wis- 
consin, and  have  to  pay  a  fee.  and  spend 
extraordinary  amounts  of  time  with  the 
legislature  when  It  Is  In  session.  I  think 
to  legitimatize  that  kind  of  operation 
would  not  be  appropriate,  but  I  think  this 
goes  much  further  than  that.  For  that 
reason,  I  believe  the  amendment  ought 
not  to  be  adopted. 

I  am  somewhat  perplexed  by  the  logic 
of  a  proposal  which  acknowledges  that 
legislative  advocacy  is  a  useful  and  pio- 
ductive  activity  at  the  local  level,  but  Is 
somehow  inappropriate  at  the  State  and 
Federal  level. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  CJhairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsm.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Qni£). 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  proUem 
at  the  local  level  is  tiiat  local  govern- 
ments often  have  administrative  respon- 
sibilities such  as  a  city  council,  county 
commissioners,  and  if  we  are  goins  to 
permit  administrative  advocacy,  then 
we  have  to  permit  the  k)cal  sovcnunent 
to  be  included. 

However,  we  have  a  clear  demarcation 
between  administrative  re^Mnsibihty 
and  legislative  responsibility  as  it  exists 
on  the  State  and  Federal  level.  That  is 
the  only  place  where  we  ha\T  separate 
branches  of  Government,  where  there  Is 
a  differentiation. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  are  a  number  of  caaes  in 
which  city  councils  have  legislative  au- 
thority. That  is  a  part  of  the  job.  I 
recognize  it  gets  a  little  unclear,  but  I 
still  fail  to  understand  the  basis  on 
which  we  make  this  relatively  hard  de- 
termination that  aomebov  an  dlflble 
client  can  be  represented  IMty  at  the 
local  level,  but  aumot  b*  lepreMnted 
fully  at  the  State  or  Federal  level. 
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The  gentleman  from  Texas,  who  pre- 
ceded me  in  the  well,  talked  about  the 
problems  of  child  custody.  I  would  ask 
you  to  recall  the  example  of  the  kind  of 
work  a  legal  services  program  has  done 
in  New  Jersey,  as  recounted  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois    <Mr.   Railsback). 

That  kind  of  csise  and  that  concept  can 
be  duplicated  across  this  coimtry.  This 
amendment,  in  effect,  says  that  a  per- 
son cannot  do  it.  It  says,  "If  you  are 
formally  requested,  you  may  testify." 
But.  it  says,  "If  you  write  a  letter,  if  you 
contact  a  State  legislator  as  an  attor- 
ney on  behalf  of  a  client,  somehow  that 
is  wrong." 

That  is  the  reason  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota's  amendment  is 
mischievous. 

Let  me  talk  a  little  bit  about  a  situa- 
tion in  Wisconsin. 

When  the  reservation  status  of  the 
Menominee  Tribe  was  terminated,  Me- 
nominee Enterprise  bonds  were  issued  to 
the  enrolled  membership  in  return  for 
the  tribal  lands.  These  bonds,  redeem- 
able in  the  year  2000,  were  subject  to 
seizure  by  the  State  upon  an  individual's 
application  for  public  assistance. 

Although  the  bonds  could  not  be  mar- 
keted for  a  quarter  century,  to  the  Me- 
nominee, they  represented  a  vested  cul- 
tural interest  in  traditional  lands  and 
the  hoped  for  success  of  their  ex- 
periment in  private  enterprise.  However, 
because  of  the  seizure  provision  in  the 
law,  the  poor  and  the  disadvantaged — 
who  ceded  their  tribal  lands  in  exchange 
for  the  bonds — were  faced  with  a  cruel 
choice:  allow  the  bonds  to  be  attached, 
or  forgo  needed  assistance  in  order  to 
retain  this  link  to  their  tribal  heritage. 

Fortunately,  a  legal  services  attorney, 
making  necessary  representations  on  be- 
half of  an  eligible  client,  was  able  to  con- 
vince a  legislator  to  introduce  a  correc- 
tive measxu-e.  Approval  of  this  legislation 
has  allowed  the  Menominee  Tribe  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  their  tribal  bonds. 

It  would,  I  think,  be  a  most  callous 
act  on  the  part  of  this  body  to  say  that 
the  needs  of  a  client  could  be  brought 
before  a  city  council,  but  not  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Are  we 
to  adopt  the  attitude,  "Don't  call  us, 
we'll  call  you"? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  willing  to 
say  that  we  should  isolate  ourselves  from 
any  individual  whose  problems,  whether 
they  be  social  legislation,  veterans  bene- 
fits, relocation  or  education,  might  be  a 
matter  of  concern  to  this  body.  No  one 
who  has  dealt  with  high  pressured  lobby- 
ists has  anything  to  fear  from  a  single 
attorney  representing  a  client  In  the  legal 
services  program.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  little  if  anything  he  can  use  aside  from 
the  simple  powers  of  information,  edu- 
cation and  persuasion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bell  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bteicer  of  Wis- 
consin was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. ) 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 


to  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Bell). 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not  true 
that  so  many  of  the  problems  involved 
at  the  local  level  such  as  county  and  city 
level,  are  perhaps  even  more  so  at  State 
and  Federal  level? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Yes,  I 
think  that  is  true. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mmnesota  (Mr.  Quie)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  aimoimced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECOKOED  VOTE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  200,  noes  181, 
not  voting  52,  as  follows: 


Atxluor 
Addabbo 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ba  falls 
Baker 
Beard 
Bennett 
BevlU 
Blaggl 
Blackburn 
Bo  wen 
Brlnkley 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Cbappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collier 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conlaa 
Cr«ne 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.  Jr. 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dennis 
Derwlnski 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Flowers 
Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Prey 

Proehllch 
Pulton 
Fuqxia 
Oettya 
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[Roll  No.  266 

AYES— 200 

Oialmo 

Powell.  Ohio 

Glnn 

Price,  Tex. 

Goldwater 

Qule 

Goodllng 

Randall 

Green,  Greg. 

Rhodes 

Gross 

Rlnaldo 

Grover 

Roberts 

Gubser 

Robinson,  Va. 

Gunter 

Rogers 

Guyer 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Haley 

Rousselot 

Haurahan 

Runnels 

Harsha 

Ruth 

Harvey 

Sarasln 

Hastings 

Satter&eld 

Hays 

Saylor 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Scherle 

Henderson 

Schneebell 

Hogan 

Sebellus 

Holt 

Shipley 

Hosmer 

Shoup 

Huber 

Shtlter 

Hungate 

Shuster 

Hunt 

Slkes 

Hutchinson 

Skubltz 

Jarman 

Slack 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Snyder 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Spence 

Jones,  Ala. 

Stanton, 

Jones,  N.C. 

J.  WUllam 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Keating 

Stratton 

Kemp 

Stubblefield 

Ketchum 

Stuckey 

Kuykendall 

Sullivan 

Landgrebe 

Symms 

Latta 

Talcott 

Litton 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Long,  Md. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Lott 

Teague.  Calif. 

McCoUlster 

Tbone 

McEwen 

Towell,  Nev. 

Madlgan 

Treen 

Mahon 

Ullman 

MallUard 

Vander  Jagt 

Mallary 

Veysey 

Mann 

Vlgorito 

Marazltl 

Waggonner 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Walsh 

Martin,  N.C, 

Wampler 

Mayne 

Ware 

MazzoU 

White 

Bilchel 

Whitten 

MUford 

Wiggins 

Miller 

WUllanu 

Mitchell,  N.y. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Mlzell 

Winn 

Montgomery 

Wolff 

Moorhead, 

Wydler 

Calif. 

Wylle 

Myers 

Wyman 

Nelsen 

Young.  Alaska 

Nichols 

Young,  Fla. 

Parr  Is 

Young,  ni. 

Perkins 

Young,  S.C. 

Pettis 

Zlon 

Plckl« 

Zwsch 

PllM 

Poage 

Abzug 

Praser 

Owens 

Adams 

Prenzel 

Passman 

Alexander 

Gaydos 

Patten 

Anderson, 

Gibbons 

Peyser 

Calif. 

Oilman 

Podell 

Anderson,  111. 

Orasso 

Preyer 

Ashley 

Gray 

Price,  111. 

Aspin 

Green,  Pa. 

Pritchard 

Barrett 

Gude 

Railsback 

Bell 

Hamilton 

Rangel 

Bergland 

Hanley 

Rees 

Blester 

Hanna 

Regula 

Bingham 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Reuss 

Boggs 

Hantien,  Wash. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Boland 

Harrington 

Rodlno 

Boiling 

Hawkins 

Roe 

Brademas 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

.  Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Brasco 

Heinz 

Rose 

Breckinridge 

HelstAski 

Rosenthal 

Brooks 

Hicks 

Rostenkowskl 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hollfleld 

Rovish 

Burke.  Calif. 

Holtzman 

Roy 

Burke,  Mass. 

Horton 

Roybal 

Burllsou,  Mo. 

Howard 

Ruppe 

Burton 

Johnson,  Calif 

Ryan 

Carney,  Ohio 

Jones,  Okla. 

St  Germain 

Chlsholm 

Jordan 

Sarbanes 

Clay 

Karth 

Schroeder 

Cohen 

Kastenmeler 

Selberllng 

Collins,  ni. 

Kluczynski 

Slsk 

Conable 

Koch 

Smith,  Iowa 

Conte 

Kyros 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Conyers 

Long,  La. 

Staggers 

Corman 

McClory 

Stanton, 

Cotter 

McCloskey 

James  V. 

Co\ighlin 

McCormack 

Stark 

Culver 

McDade 

Steed 

Daniels, 

McFall 

Steele 

Domlnlck  V. 

McKay 

Steelman 

Dellenback 

McSpadden 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Dellums 

Macdonald 

Stokes 

Denholm 

Madden 

Studds 

Dent 

Matsimaga 

Symington 

Diggs 

Meeds 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dingell 

Melcher 

Thornton 

Douohue 

Mezvlnsky 

Tleman 

Drlnan 

Mlnlsh 

UdaU 

Eckhardt 

Mink 

Van  Deerlln 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Mitchell,  Md. 

Vanlk 

Ell  berg 

Moakley 

Whalen 

Erlenbom 

Mollohan 

Wilson, 

Esch 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Charles  H., 

Esbleman 

Morgan 

Calif. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mosher 

Wilson, 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Moss 

Charles,  Tex. 

Fascell 

Murphy.  111. 

Wright 

Flndley 

Natcher 

Wyatt 

Flsb 

Nedzi 

Yates 

Flood 

Nix 

Yatron 

Foley 

Obey 

Young,  Oa. 

Ford, 

O'Brien 

Young,  Tex. 

William  D. 

O'Hara 

Zablocki 

Forsythe 

O'Neill 

NOT  VOTING- 

-52 

Ashbrook 

H6bert 

Patman    ' 

Badlllo 

HllUs 

Pepper 

Blatnlk 

Hlnshaw 

Quillen 

Bray 

Hudnut 

Rarick 

Breaux 

Ichord 

Reid 

Broomfield 

Kazeu 

Riegle 

Byron 

King 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Landrum 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Chamberlain 

Leggett 

Sandman 

Clawson,  Del 

Lehman 

Stephens 

Cronln 

Lent 

Thompson.  N.J 

DanlelEon 

Lujan 

Thomson,  Wis. 

DavU,  S.C. 

McKlnney 

Waldie 

Dorn 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Wbiteburst 

Fisher 

Matbls,  Ga. 

WidnaU 

Gonzalez 

Metcalfe 

Griffiths 

Mills.  Ark. 

Hammer- 

Mlnshall.Obio 

schmldt 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    QUIE 

Mr.  QUIE,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quie:  Page  28, 
strike  out  lines  3  through  8  and  Insert  in 
Ueu  thereof:  "and  insure  that  attorneys  re- 
ceiving more  than  one-half  of  their  annual 
professional  Income  from  legal  assistance  ac- 
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tlvlties  supported  In  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
corporation  refrain  at  any  time  during  tbe 
period  for  which  such  compensation  Is  re- 
ceived from  the  activities  described  In  clauses 
(B)  and  (C)  and  from  taking  an  active  part 
in  partisan  or  nonpartisan  political  manage- 
ment or  In  partisan  or  nonpartisan  political 
campaigns". 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment restricts  the  Legal  Services  at- 
torney's involvement  in  potltical  activi- 
ties. The  committee  bill  would  liave  per- 
mitted attorneys  employed  essentially 
fuU  time  in  the  program  to  engage,  on 
their  own  time,  in  political  activities 
such  as  providing  voters  with  transpor- 
tation to  the  polls  In — the  reference  in 
clause  (B)  in  the  amaidment — ^voter 
registration  drives — clause  (C) — and 
"any  political  activity" — clause  (A), 
page  27,  line  20.  The  amendment  pre- 
serves these  rights  for  part-time  em- 
ployees— those  receiving  less  than  one- 
half  their  annual  professional  income 
from  the  program — but  forbids  the  ac- 
tivities set  forth  in  clauses  (B)  and  (C) 
at  any  time  during  the  course  of  their 
empkyment. 

However,  I  feel  that  you  could  not 
prohibit  "any  poliUcal  activity"— which 
could  include  even  voting — to  a  full- 
time  onployee  In  his  time  off  the  ioty 
Accordingly,  the  prohibition  adopts  the 
mode  of  tiie  Hatch  Act,  except  that  it  is 
applied  to  both  partisan  and  nonparti»n 
activities,  and  forbids  "taking  ac  active 
part  in  political  management  or  political 
campaigns."  This,  together  with  the 
other  amendments  previously  described, 
would  take  this  program  out  of  politics. 

Let  me  recount  The  person  who  re- 
ceives more  than  half  of  his  compensa- 
tion frcHn  Legal  Services  Corporation  as 
a  project  attorney  could  not  be  even  in 
his  off  time  involved  in  voter  registra- 
tion drives,  or  transporting  voters  to 
the  poDs,  and  he  could  not  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  political  management  or 
political  campaigns,  whether  partisan  or 
nonpartisan.  The  reason  for  adding  non- 
pcurtisan  is,  as  in  many  States — I  know 
especially  in  the  State  of  Miimesota — 
mayor  races,  county  commissioner  races, 
and  so  forth,  are  not  partisan  elections 
and  do  not  carry  a  paity  label. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  the  full 
6  minutes  before  we  vote  on  what  I  call 
the  political  eunuch  amendment.  I  be- 
Beve  the  amendment  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, because  I  think  it  takes  away 
rights  of  these  people  which  are  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  and 
which  they  do  not  give  up  because  they 
become  Legal  Service  attomejs. 

I  aiso  would  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  may  be  a  good  equal  protec- 
tion clause  question  here,  because  if  one 
earns  51  percent  of  his  income  from  Legal 
Services,  then  he  is  stripped  of  all  of 
these  political  rights,  but  if  he  earns 
only  49  percent,  then  he  has  all  these 
political  rights.  I  cannot  understand 
why  the  ^minrtkfn  should  be  made  be- 
tween part-time  and  full-time  Legal 
Service  attorneys,  but  in  any  event  this 


goes  far  beyond  the  Hatch  Act,  Mr. 
caiairman,  which  we  all  know  Is  under 
attack  right  now  and  probably  will  be 
hdd  mKMmstltutional.  This  goes  far  be- 
yond that. 

There  is  not  nnich  question  In  my 
mind,  at  least,  tbaX  it  is,  as  I  stated 
here,  unconstltuttcmal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Hie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
frwn  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qim) . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Quie)  there 
were — ayes  62,  noes  64. 

KSCOBSEO  TOTF 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
\-ice,  and  there  were — ajes  207,  noes  171, 
not  voting  55.  as  follows: 

[BoU  No.  251] 
AYES— 207 


Abdnor 

Alexander 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzio 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Bafalla 

Baker 

Beard 

BeU 

Bermett 

BevUl 

Blackburn 

Boweu 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Btirgener 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burlcaon.  Tex. 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chappell 

Clancy 
Clark 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Collier 

CoUlns.  Tex. 

Conable 

Contan 

Coughlln 

Crane 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Derwlnski 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Esbleman 
Bvins,  Tenn. 
Flndley 
Pish 
Mowers 
Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Porsythe 
Re)  tn^lKuyseH 
Frey 
Proehllch 


Fuqua 

Gettys 

GUman 
Goldwater 

Goodllng 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gross 

Gubser 

Otmter 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hanraban 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsba 

Hastings 

Hays 

Heinz 

Henderson 

Hogan 

Holt 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Keating 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kuykeadall 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Lttton 

Lcmg.lld. 

Lou 

McColllster 

MtXvtn 

liadlgan 

Mahon 
MalllUrd 

Maliary 

MasB 

Marazltl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C, 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Michel 

MUford 

MlUer 

Mitchell,  N.Y, 

Mtzell 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Myers 
Nelaen 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Parrls 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Twymr 
Po«c* 
Pon-ell.  Ohio 


Price,  Tex. 

Qule 

RandaU 

Regula 

Rbodes 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Rogers 

RcncaUo,  N.T. 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Rnppe 

Ruth 

Sarasin 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Bcberle 

Sctmeebeli 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shonp 

Bhrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Arte. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Synuns 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Tbone 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 
Veysey 
Vlgorito 
Waggonuer 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
White 
Whitten 
Wlrelus 
WUllams 
WUson.  Bob 
WUson, 

Charles  H.. 

Calif. 
Winn 
Wydler 

WiM« 

Wsmau 
Yotmg.  Alaska 

YOTIBC.  Fla. 
Younc,  Bl. 
Young,  S.C. 

TOOBR.  T»x. 

Zwacb 


Abaug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Barrett 
Bergland 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Boggi 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Breckinridge 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Buriison,  Mo. 
Burton 
Carney,  Ohio 
Chlsholm 
Ciay 
Cohen 
Collins,  lU. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Culver 
Daniels. 

Domintck  V. 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Drlnan 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ell  berg 
Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 
Fascell 
Flood 
Foley 
Pord. 

WUllam  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Pulton 
Gaydos 
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Gibbons  Owens 

Glnn  Passman 

Orasso  Patten 

Gray  Pepper 

Green,  Pa.  Pickle 

Ozover  Pike 

Gtide  Podell 

Hamilton  Preyer 

Hanley  Price,  m. 

Hansen.  Wash.  Pritchard 

Harrington  Railsback 

Hawkins  Rangel 
Hecblcr,  W.  Va.  Rees 

Heckler,  Mass.  Reuss 
Helstoskl 


Hicks 

HoIiOeld 

Holtzinan 

Howard 

Hungate 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

Kyros 

Lehman 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McPall 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Mezvlnsky 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

BSbllohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 


Rlnaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousb 

Hoy 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Schroeder 

Selberling 

Sisk 

Kack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
SU>kea 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
CdaU 
Ullman 
Van  Deerliu 
Vanlk 
Whalen 
Wllstm. 

Charles,  rCex. 
Wolff 
Wright 
WyaU 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Ga. 
Zablocki 


NOT  VOTING— 55 

Metcalfe 

MUte.  Ark. 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Patman 

Qunien 

Rarick 

Beid 

Rietle 

Roncallo.  Wvo 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Sandman 

Stephens 

Thompson.  N.J 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tander  Jagt 

Waldie 

Whitehurst 

Widuall 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
&B  above  recorded. 

aatZKDMCKT  OfTtMB  Wt    HM.   OPJIM 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qthk;  Page  29. 
line  15,  strike  out  "76"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "50". 

Mr.  QUIE.  Ml-.  Chairman,  this  section 
7(b)  (3)  is  Intended  to  prohibit  grants 
to  or  contracts  with  so-called  "public 
Intei-est  law  firms"  which  are  defined  in 


Ashbrook 

Grtfflths 

BadUlo 

Hanuner- 

Blngliam 

sctaoudt 

Blatuik 

Hanna 

Bray 

Harvey 

Breaux 

H«bert 

Broomfield 

HUlis 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Hlnshaw 

Chamt>erlaiu 

Hudnut 

Clausen, 

JObnson.  Calif 

DonH. 

Kaaen 

Clawson.  Del 

King 

Cionin 

Laudrutu 

Danielson 

Leggett 

Davis,  S.C. 

Lent 

Dorn 

Lojan 

Erleuboru 

McKlnney 

Fisher 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Gonzalez 

Mathts.  Oa. 
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the  committee  bill  as  those  which  expend 
75  percent  or  more  of  their  resources  and 
time  litigating  issues  either  in  the  broad 
interests  of  a  majority  of  the  public  or 
in  the  collective  interests  of  the  poor,  or 
both.  The  amendment  changes  the  75 
percent  to  50  percent,  thus  making  it 
more  difficult  for  such  firms  to  qualify. 
The  basic  assumption  is  that  these  firms 
already  are  adequately  financed  by  foun- 
dation and  other  private  funds,  and  that 
such  funding  ought  not  be  replaced  by 
the  limited  resources  available  under  this 
act. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strilce  the  last  word  and  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment.  I  shall  not  take 
5  minutes. 

I  would  just  like  to  point  out  that  this 
amendment,  it  seems  to  me,  works  in 
exactly  the  reverse  of  what  we  would 
want  it  to  do.  It  says  in  effect  that  the 
more  a  public  interest  law  firm  repre- 
sents the  poor,  the  more  apt  it  is  to  be 
cut  out  from  this  act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  tMr.  Quie). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  QUIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oflfered  by  Mr.  Quie:  Page  30. 
line  19.  strike  out  "a  majority"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "at  least  two-thirds". 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  commit- 
tee bill— as  did  the  Introduced  bill — re- 
quired that  the  Corporation  insure  that 
"any  recipient  organized  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  legal  assistance  to 
eligible  clients  is  governed  by  a  body  a 
majority  of  which  consists  of  lawyers 
who  are  members  of  the  bar  of  a  State  in 
which  the  legal  assistance  is  to  be  pro- 
vided .  .  ."  The  amendment  would  raise 
a  majority  tc  "at  least  two-thirds"  The 
purpose  is  to  make  even  more  certain 
that  the  program  is  tied  closely  to  the 
legal  profession.  A  simple  majority  of 
lawyere  fit  better  in  the  context  of  serv- 
ices run  by  community  action  agencies, 
with  all  the  attendant  requirements  for 
representing  various  interests.  This  pro- 
gram is  meant  to  move  away  from  that 
mode  and  to  be  firmly  imbedded  in  our 
system  of  justice.  It  should,  therefore, 
have  a  greater  degree  of  professional  di- 
rection. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  has  evidently  become  even 
more  apprehensive  than  he  was  when  he 
sponsored  this  legislation  initially,  be- 
cause the  legislation  which  he  and  others 
.sponsored  provided  precisely  what  the 
committee  bill  provides  right  now,  50 
percent  or  a  majority  attorneys.  The 
gentleman  from  Mimiesota  has  been  a 
member  of  this  committee  for  a  long 
time,  and  I  recall  very,  very  well  how  he 
advocated  strongly  in  the  early  days  of 
the  OEO  program  maximum  feasible 
participation,  and  he  said:  One-third, 
one-third,  and  one-third. 


Now  he  is  the  one  who  is  sponsoring 
an  amendment  to  require  two-thirds 
attorneys.  This  means  that  the  client 
community  will  have  oiuy  one-third  rep- 
resentation. I  would  think  at  least  one- 
haLf  attorneys  or  a  majority,  as  the  bill 
provides,  would  control  the  matter. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  to  go  to  two- 
thirds,  and  for  that  reason  I  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  carefully  to 
the  explanation  of  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota,  and  I  am  a  little  bit  perplexed 
by  this.  The  committee  reported  bill  pro- 
vided that  at  least  a  majority  had  to  be 
lawyers.  Now  we  are  changing  that  to 
say  at  least  two  thirds  have  to  be  attor- 
neys. Are  we  to  indicate  by  that  it  is  the 
intent  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
to  have  100  percent  be  lawyers? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Of 
course. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Of  course,  as  the  language 
is  now  at  least  100  percent  is  a  majority, 
so  the  question  of  whether  they  have  100 
percent  or  not  is  in  both  versions.  I  re- 
quire, however,  that  it  shall  be  not  less 
than  two-thirds.  You  cannot  say  exact- 
ly two-thirds.  You  might  have  to  split 
one  body  in  two,  and  that  is  why  you  have 
to  give  a  little  flexibility  to  It.  But  this 
asr,ures  two-thirds  are  attorneys. 

I  say  to  the  gerttleman  I  introduced 
the  administration  bill  the  way  they 
sent  it  up,  because  I  felt  they  had  a  right 
to  have  it  introduced  that  way,  but  I  am 
bothered  by  the  fact  that  we  have  so  lit- 
tle direction  in  the  selection  of  the  board 
of  local  recipients.  After  trying  in  every 
possible  way,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
write  specifically  how  they  will  be  select- 
ed. The  only  way  I  can  be  certain  is  that 
lawyers  who  have  gone  through  law 
school  and  are  in  the  local  area  and 
have  to  be  responsive  to  the  citizens  will 
use  the  best  judgment  as  members  of 
that  board.  I  was  concerned,  if  one  of 
them  was  absent,  they  would  not  have  a 
majority  on  the  board. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  May  I 
raise  one  other  question  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  not  directly  relat- 
ed to  this  amendment  but  on  the  same 
subject.  One  of  the  provisions  in  the  bill 
is  that  which  says  that  the  Governor  of 
the  State  and  the  State  bar  association 
shall  be  notified  30  days  in  advance  prior 
to  awarding  of  the  grant  or  contract. 
Will  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
agree  with  me  that  one  of  the  provisions 
that  ought  to  be  a  part  of  any  grant  ap- 
plication which  would  then  be  available 
to  the  Governor  and  the  State  bar  is 
the  membership  of  a  local  board  be  50 
percent  or  two -thirds? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  is  what  I  would  expect  to  hap- 
pen in  talking  to  the  people  in  the  ad- 
ministration who  worked  on  it,  and  that 
is  what  they  would  expect  as  well. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Quie)  . 


The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Quie)  there 
were — ayes  88,  noes  70. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MB.    PODELL 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Podell:  Page 
30,  line  12,  after  "court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction," strike  out  the  remainder  of  the 
paragraph  and  insert  the  following:  "except 
where  such  person  under  the  age  of  eighteen 
Is  the  victim  of  child  abuse,  involved  In  a 
■Persons  In  Need  of  Supervision'  (PINS) 
proceeding,  or  similar  proceeding  the  sub- 
ject of  a  custody  proceeding  after  the  ter- 
mination of  a  marriage  In  divorce,  or  in  such 
other  circumstances  as  the  board  shall  pre- 
scribe for  the  purpose  of  providing  adequate 
legal  assistance  for  persons  under  eight;en 
years  of  age." 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  in 
most  respects  the  legislation  before  us 
goes  a  long  way  to  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  poor  for  adequate  legal  representa- 
tion, I  feel  that  this  amendment  is  nec- 
essai-y  if  we  are  to  do  a  complete  job. 

The  children  of  the  poor  are  often  the 
ones  most  abused  by  the  law.  This  is  not 
limited  to  criminal  action,  where  there  is 
already  a  system  of  court-appointed  at- 
torneys and  public  defenders  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  accused.  There  is,  however, 
a  severe  gap  in  certain  other  areas  of  the 
law  which  affect  minors,  most  notably  in 
child  abuse  cases  and  in  PINS — persons 
in  need  of  supervision — cases. 

We  have  all  heard  of  how  abused  cliil- 
dren  are  taken  away  from  their  batter- 
ing parents,  only  to  be  returned  a  short 
time  later  to  face  continuing  beatings 
and  perhaps  even  death.  Who  looks  after 
the  interests  of  these  children?  The 
courts  can  do  nothing  until  criminal 
proceedings  are  brought  against  the  par- 
ents, and  often  such  proceedings  are 
never  brought  because  nobody  wants  to 
become  involved  enough  to  be  a  witness 
in  such  a  case.  Doctors  and  social  work- 
ers merely  treat  the  battered  child.  No- 
body really  looks  out  for  his  welfare. 

Would  it  not  make  sense  to  provide  a 
system  whereby,  whenever  a  battered 
child  is  reported  and  removed  from  his 
parents'  custody,  that  child  could  be 
provided  with  an  attorney  to  protect  his 
interests?  In  that  case,  when  a  decision 
is  being  made  as  to  whether  or  not  to 
return  the  child  home,  that  child  could 
have  an  attorney  to  act  in  his  behalf,  to 
insm*e  that  there  will  be  no  decisions 
made  which  are  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  chUd. 

Another  area  in  which  there  is  a  cr>'- 
ing  need  for  legal  representation  for 
minors  is  in  the  PINS — person  in  need 
of  supervision — cases. 

Under  existing  PINS  laws,  minors  may 
be  incarcerated  If  their  parents  complain 
that  they  are  "ungovernable."  Very  often, 
and  in  New  York  State  especially,  these 
laws  are  used  as  a  disciplinary  measure 
when  the  parents  cannot,  or  more  often, 
will  not  control  their  children  themselves. 
It  is  used  as  a  thi-eat,  as  a  punishment. 
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The  true  ugliness  of  PINS  laws  lies  in 
the  fact  that  a  child  or  tennager  may  be 
taken  into  custody — jailed,  in  fact — 
without  ever  having  committed  any 
greater  crime  than  coming  in  late  or 
hanging  out  with  companions  that  the 
parent  dislikes.  As  a  result,  youngsters 
who  are  innocent  of  any  criminal  activity 
are  incarcerated  with  other  youngsters 
who  already  have  criminal  records. 
These  children  languish  in  jails,  or  in 
youth  homes  which  might  as  well  be 
jails,  where  the  only  thing  they  can  learn 
is  how  to  really  become  ciiminals. 

Judge  Margaret  A.  Haywood  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Superior  Court 
ruled  on  Monday  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  PINS  law  was  unconstitution- 
ally vague  because  it  permits  children  to 
be  locked  up  for  "no  crime,  no  violent 
act,  imder  a  statute  which  fails  to  give 
fair  warning  of  what  noncriminal  be- 
havior is,"  to  use  her  words.  Hopefully, 
Judge  Hajrwood's  learned  decision  will 
be  only  the  first  of  any  such  overturning 
PINS  laws  across  the  Nation.  But  until 
there  are  no  more  such  laws  on  the 
books — laws,  which  if  applied  to  an  adult, 
would  be  Immediately  struck  down  as 
violative  of  every  principle  of  due  proc- 
ess of  law — we  should  make  sure  that  the 
children  involved  in  such  proceedings 
can  make  themselves  heard. 

Amending  this  bill  would  provide  such 
protection  only  to  the  minor  children  of 
families  who  qualify  for  legal  services. 
We  all  know  that  such  problems  are  not 
limited  to  the  poor.  But  we  do  have  to 
start  somewhere  to  safeguard  the  rights 
of  this  Nation's  children,  and  by  start- 
ing here,  we  can  set  the  standard  for 
providing  legal  representation  to  all 
children  in  the  country  when  they  are 
placed  in  such  circumstances. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  anyone 
who  has  any  feelings  at  all  toward 
young  people  certainly  would  go  along 
with  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlemsui  from  New  York  (Mr.  Podell)  and 
I  assured  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
In  considering  the  amendment,  that  we 
would  accept  the  amendment  on  this 
side. 

SUBSTITUTE    AMENDMENT     OFFERED    BY 
MRS.    CEEEN    OF    OREGON 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  a  substitute  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mrs. 
Oreen  of  Oregon:  Page  30,  delete  the  word 
"consent"  in  line  10  and  substitute  therefor 
the  word  "request";  and  delete  all  after  the 
word  "Jurisdiction"  iu  line  12  of  subsection 
(6)  through  line  16,  and  replace  the  conuna 
following  the  ,word  "Jurisdiction"  with  a 
period. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  the  amendment  that 
is  offered  by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Podell)  .  The  rea- 
son that  I  offer  this  amendment  as  a 
substitute  is  that  I  think  we  have  done 
some  very  bad  things  as  far  as  congres- 
sional policy  Is  concerned  in  breakhig 
down  the  American  family  unit. 

Let  me  just  cite  two  or  three,  because 
of  the  time.  I  think  It  is  very  bad  for  us. 


as  a  matter  of  national  policy,  to  pay 
children  who  are  14,  15,  and  16  years  of 
age,  through  OEO,  higher  w£Lges  than 
their  father  receives.  The  child  goes 
home  and  is  led  to  believe  that  his  father 
is  no  good.  I  think  that  this  helps  de- 
stroy families  instead  of  strengthening 
them. 

I  think  we  have  been  unwise  when  we 
have  financed  gangs  such  as  the  Black 
Panthers  In  Chicago,  and  on  the  lower 
east  side  of  New  York.  The  net  effect  has 
been  to  require  that  youngsters  join  a 
gang  in  order  to  obtain  funds — funds 
that  they  so  desperately  needed.  In  order 
to  get  a  job  or  money,  the  child  has  to 
join  a  gang.  Many  times  the  parents  have 
advised  the  child  not  to  join  the  gangs  in 
order  to  obtain  jobs.  But  I  submit  as  a 
Federal  policy  we  have  said  that  unless 
you  join  the  gang  you  do  not  get  a  job, 
and  you  do  not  get  paid.  What  does  that 
do  to  the  family  structure? 

I  feel  the  same  way  about  the  provi- 
sion that  is  in  the  bill  here.  I  have  great 
respect  for  what  my  friend  says,  but  we 
do  have  a  juvenile  court  system  in  this 
country,  and  the  juvenile  courts  through- 
out the  United  States  are  for  the  protec- 
tion of  youngsters  who  are  under  18  years 
of  age. 

In  my  district,  legal  aid  ofiBcers  have 
gone  out,  had  business  size  cards  printed 
and  they  have  stood  at  entrances  to  high 
schools.  On  these  cards  is  written  a  mes- 
sage to  the  effect,  "If  you  get  In  trouble, 
we  will  defend  you.  Come  and  see  us." 

I  think  this  invites  youngsters  in  the 
teenage  years,  which  are  troublesome 
years  anyhow,  to  defy  parental  discipline. 
I  think  it  invites  them  to  defy  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  school.  I  think  it  is  just  bad 
policy. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  here 
would  substitute  for  the  word  "consent," 
"request."  In  other  words,  a  legal  aid  offi- 
cer would  not  go  up  and  put  pressure  on 
a  family,  but  the  parents  would  have  to 
request  in  writing  that  the  legal  aid  offi- 
cer represent  their  child  if  that  child  is 
under  18  years  of  age. 

My  amendment  also  would  strike  out 
the  sum  of  the  total  words  that  Mr. 
Podell  strikes  out,  on  lines  12, 13, 14,  and 
15.  In  other  words,  a  legal  aid  officer 
could  not  represent  a  child  under  18  years 
of  age  under  any  circumstances,  but  the 
bill  says: 

Except  pursuant  to  criteria  which  the 
board  shall  prescribe  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding adequate  legal  assistance  for  persons 
under  eighteen  years  of  age. 

I  would  simply  strike  that  out.  There 
would  be  no  special  provisions,  some 
cases  where  they  could  do  It.  So,  if  a  child 
under  18  years  of  age  is  not  protected  by 
the  juvenile  court,  or  the  parents  think 
that  he  is  not,  and  the  parents  request 
legal  aid  to  represent  their  child,  then 
fine,  let  us  have  legal  aid  go  in  and  do  it. 
But  let  us  not  have  legal  aid  people  in- 
viting youngsters  to  have  differences  with 
their  parents  or  with  the  schools,  as 
would  be  allowed  under  this  language. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  precisely  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 


Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Does  the  gentlewoman 
feel  that  in  questions  of  child  abuse  the 
parent  will  request  aid  for  a  child?  Does 
the  gentlewoman  feel  in  questions  of 
proceeding  where  a  person  is  in  need  of 
supervision,  where  a  child  is  on  the 
streets  primarily  because  that  child  is 
homeless  and  without  parents,  or  has 
run  away,  that  that  parent  is  going  to 
request  legal  aid  for  that  child,  or  aid 
by  way  of  legal  services  for  that  child? 
Or,  further,  where  a  child  is  the  un- 
witting participant  of  a  hassle  between 
two  parents,  shoved  back  and  forth,  each 
one  claiming  the  jurisciiction  over  the 
child,  is  not  the  child  entitled  to  some 
guidance  and  some  advice  of  counsel?  Is 
there  anything  so  terribly  wrong  with 
that?  If  there  is,  I  should  like  to  know. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  gentle- 
man will  notice  that  in  the  provision  in 
the  bill,  which  I  leave  in,  it  is  upon  the 
written  consent  of  one  of  such  child's 
parents,  which  might  take  care  of  a  lot 
of  cases,  or  a  guardian,  or  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction. 

In  my  district,  in  my  State,  this  is 
why  the  juvenile  courts  are  set  up,  and 
I  personally  have  more  confidence  in  the 
juvenile  court  system  in  my  city  and  my 
State  than  I  do  in  the  legal  aid  officers. 

Mr.  PODELL.  The  problems  the  gen- 
tlewoman alluded  to  are  not  criminal  ac- 
tions, because  for  criminal  actions  we  do 
know  that  there  is  counsel  that  is  af- 
forded to  the  youngsters.  We  are  now 
talking  about  citizens  where  there  is  no 
criminal  action,  where  the  child  walks 
the  streets  of  New  York  City,  for  ex- 
ample. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  expired. 

•  By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Podell)  Mrs.  Green  of 
Oregon  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Will  the  gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PODELL.  The  child  is  walking  the 
streets ;  the  child  is  accosted  by  a  police- 
man; she  says,  "I  have  no  home;  I  have 
nui  away  from  home."  That  child  is  tak- 
en to  a  youth  house  or  an  institution  in 
which  there  are  hardened  criminals.  The 
child  is  not  entitled  to  any  legal  counsel 
because  the  child  cannot  be  convicted 
of  any  crime.  Tlie  child  cannot  get  her 
parent  to  request  counsel  because  the 
parents,  perhaps,  lives  in  a  different 
State,  or  the  child  has  run  away.  Should 
that  child  be  denied  counsel? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  suggest  that 
imder  the  juvenile  court  system  any 
child  in  that  circum.";tance  can  go  to  a 
detention  home  or  cpn  go  to  the  juvenile 
court  and  seek  help.  They  can  go  right 
now  just  as  well  as  they  can  go  to  tlie 
legal  aid  officer.  The  question  is.  Do  we 
have  more  confidence  in  the  juvenile 
court  system  which  has  t>een  established 
over  a  long  period  of  time  to  protect 
juveniles  imder  18;  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  can  also  do  it — or  do  we  have 
more  confidence  in  the  legal  aid  group 
that  maybe  has  a  front  store  office?  It 
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seems  to  me  that  as  far  as  my  observa- 
tions are  concerned,  we  will  protect  the 
child  under  the  present  circumstances 
under  the  juvenile  court  system  and  elim- 
inate the  abuses  which  we  have  at  the 
present  time  with  the  legal  aid  when  they 
are  actually  inviting  disputes  between 
children  and  their  parents. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Cluur- 
man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  substitute 
amendment  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  real  world  and 
real  Ufe  were  as  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  has  observed  and  not  as  many 
of  us  who  practice  law  or  who  have  served 
on  the  bench  have  observed  it.  then  I 
would  not  be  too  concemed  with  the 
effect  of  her  amendment. 

While  the  gentlewoman  misspoke  her- 
self a  moment  Eigo  and  said  imder  the 
language  she  would  leave  tn  the  bill  it 
would  require  the  written  consent  of  the 
parent,  that  is  not  quite  correct.  If 
changed  by  her  amendment  It  would  re- 
quire the  written  request  of  the  parents 
before  any  legal  advice  could  be  given. 
And  It  may  be  precisely  because  of  the 
conduct  of  the  parents  that  the  advice 
is  needed. 

At  a  time  when  throughout  the  United 
States  the  State  legislatures  and  even 
this  Congress,  both  here  in  the  House  and 
in  the  Senate  have  committees  ex- 
amining the  phenomena  surrounding 
child  abuse,  for  example,  we  are  going 
to  be  asked  to  think  that  in  this  century 
children  are  always  protected  by  the  peo- 
ple who  occupy  the  relationship  to  them 
of  parents  and  that  there  is  some  kind  of 
presumption  that  a  parent  who  beats  or 
attempts  to  kill  his  child  is  a  temporary 
or  sort  of  occasional  happening  and  that 
it  is  not  a  real  problem  in  the  society  of 
this  country.  It  is  a  very  real  phenom- 
enon and  a  real  problem. 

The  gentlewoman  says  if  children  need 
help  let  them  go  to  court.  Let  me  tell  you 
what  happens.  There  may  be  a  drunken 
father  off  some  place  and  the  mother  off 
doing  something  and  the  child  is  in  an 
automobile  accident.  There  is  nobody 
even  to  consent  to  a  surgical  operation. 
Do  the  Members  know  what  kind  of  po- 
sition the  doctor  is  in? 

It  means  somebody  will  have  to  get  to 
a  lawyer  who  will  find,  for  instance,  in 
my  State  of  Michigan  a  probate  judge 
and  he  will  get  the  Judge  to  consent  to 
the  operation  because  the  child  being 
under  the  disability  of  being  under  18 
years  of  age  cannot  consent  even  to  an 
operation  ttiat  Is  short  of  an  absolute 
total  emergency. 

Take  the  case  of  the  young  girl  who 
brings  a  proceeding  in  my  State  for  sup- 
port of  a  child  bom  out  of  wedlock.  Is  it 
too  hard  to  believe  that  parents  of  a 
broken  home  are  not  going  to  be  anxious 
to  assi^  her  in  all  cases  with  this  kind 
of  situation?  We  frequently  see  where 
the  parent  says.  "She  is  a  bum,  let  her 
go  on  lier  own."  If  we  feel  because  a  girl 
Is  18  years  and  2  months  old  that  she 
can  walk  Into  the  office  and  we  should 
provide  assistance,  but  if  she  is  17  years 
and  IIV2  months  old  we  cannot  provide 
for  her.  Is  It  because  somehow  we  want 
to  ptmlsh  the  young  people  more  than 
people  over  18  years  of  age?  If  so,  then  I 
suppose  we  should  vote  for  this. 


But  the  effect  of  the  substitute  amend- 
ment for  the  amendment  will  be  to  pre- 
vent the  Corporation  from  writing  any 
kind  of  rules  and  regulations  thait  would 
permit  xepresentation  of  children  imder 
18. 

We  .should  understand  what  the  com- 
mittee bill  as  amended  by  the  gentle- 
man would  do.  He  speaJcs  of  specific  types 
of  situations  where  the  child  is  already 
imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  As  he 
said,  we  do  not  have  to  worry  about  a 
child  who  has  conunitted  a  crime. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  (Mrs. 
Cbeeit)  talks  about  passing  out  cards  at 
a  high  school.  That  happened  4  years 
ago  in  her  district.  She  complained  about 
it  and  the  situation  was  corrected.  We 
have  heard  that  story  many  times  in  the 
conmiittee.  The  matter  was  taken  care 
of.  We  all  know  the  lawyer  who  passed 
out  that  card  should  have  been  disbarred 
for  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  program 
was  directed  to  make  him  stop  and  as 
fsu*  as  we  know  nobody  has  ever  re- 
peated this  any  place  in  the  country 
since  that  time  4  years  ago. 

Birt  even  more  than  that  if  in  fact 
they  were  soliciting  kids  to  come  to  them 
when  they  got  into  trouble  with  the  law, 
they  were  wasting  their  time. 

Because  we  have  had  a  prohibition  in 
this  law  ever  since  its  beginning  against 
legal  services  lawyers  representing  any- 
body regardless  of  their  age  in  criminal 
proceedings.  We  do  not  provide  under 
this  act  for  legal  services  to  anyone 
charged  with  a  crime.  As  Mr.  Podell  has 
indicated,  it  is  not  the  kind  of  problem 
that  this  bill  addresses  itself  to,  because, 
pursuant  to  court  decisions,  if  a  child  of 
15,  16,  or  17  goes  out  and  steals  a  car,  he 
is  now  by  virtue  of  the  decisions  of  the 
court  entitled  to  counsel  provided  at  pub- 
lic expense,  but  not  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Gresn  be- 
cause what  she  is  trying  to  do  is  close  cme 
of  the  flagrant  loopholes  in  this  bill,  one 
that  was  opened  up  in  committee  after 
being  blocked  in  the  original  bill. 

The  Members  heard  the  discussion 
earlier.  I  showed  them  from  the  National 
Clearing  House  Review  case  after  case 
where  the  lawyers  have  gone  into  the 
juvenile  community  to  open  up  conflict 
between  parent  and  child,  between  par- 
ent and  school.  This  is  one  of  the  glar- 
ing loopholes  in  the  bill.  I  commend  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oceeon  for  her  dis- 
cernment. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  very  skillfully  drawn 
to  confuse  us.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  alluded  to  the  area  of  the 
battered  child  syndrome,  Mrs.  Green 
completely  demolished  that  by  refer- 
ence to  the  county  attorney's  role.  But  it 
is  his  wording  after  that  which  again 
opens  tip  the  loophole.  Mrs.  Green  leaves 
the  bin  in  a  good  condition  with  her 
amendments,  and  the  battered  child  is 
protected  in  the  juvenile  courts  and 
county  attorney's  offices.  I  commend  her 
for  it. 

It  does  not  open  up  the  loophole  which 
the  Podell  amendment  would.  I  support 
the  Green  amendment. 


Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hesitate  in  taking  the 
time  of  this  House  because  I  know  the 
hour  is  late  and  Members  are  anxious  to 
•vote  on  the  final  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion, bilt  I  think  that  t^e  amendment 
which  is  offered  by  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  'Oregon  (Mrs.  Green)  Is 
one  on  that  I  canndt  really  in  good  con- 
science remain  silent  and  ask  the  House 
to  simply  consider,  based  upon  the  argu- 
ments that  have  already  been  made. 

If  we  accept  the  amendment  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon,  we  are  say- 
ing to  tlie  young  people  of  this  country 
15, 16,  and  17  years  old,  that  they  are  not 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  law; 
they  are  not  entitled  to  be  treated  as  hu- 
man beings;  they  are  not  entitled  to  got 
the  kind  of  legal  representation  which 
they  ought  to  have. 

We  agree  that  in  most  circum^ances 
the  written  ce'nseht  of  the  parents  and 
guardians  and  a  coiu^  of  competent  jur- 
isdiction would  be  satisfacrtory,  but  4n  re- 
viewing this  whole  matter,  there  were  a 
ntmiber  of  situations,  which  were  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  conmTittee,  which 
would  not  be  adequately  served  by  simply 
calling  for  the  consent  of  the  parents  or 
guardians  or  the  court. 

We  recognized  that  there  were  many 
other  areas,  such  as  child  abuse  and 
neglect,  and  expectant  mother  situations, 
or  problems  in  school  or  problems  with 
drugs  or  vagrancy  or  other  dtfBcult  situ- 
ations where  a  child  cannot  be  expected 
to  volunteer  himself  or  herself  up  to  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  and  say, 
"Help  me."  What  we  need  to  say  to  these 
young  people  is  that  because  they  are 
alienated  from  our  society  and  they  are 
alienated  because  they  are  poor  and 
come  from  desperate  circumstances,  that 
here  is  a  program  which  can  help  them. 

mie  legal  services  programs  are  placed 
In  these  commimlties.  These  youth  iden- 
tify with  these  offices.  To  deny  them  the 
right  to  even  go  there  and  seek  counsel, 
to  ask  these  lawyers  to  take  them  to  a 
court  of  competent  jiu-isdiction  -which 
can  give  them  representation  and  service, 
I  think  is  a  grave  mi^ake.  T%ese  yoimg 
people  are,  I  think,  entitled  to  every  con- 
sideration of  the  law. 

I  believe  that  the  provisions  written 
Into  the  hill  by  the  xomnnttee  take  due 
accord  And  xecogndtion  of  parental  con- 
trol and  parexktal  decision  with  respect 
to  minors. 

There  are  many  cases  of  child  neglect. 
of  clilld  abuse,  of  delinquency,  of  child 
custody  cases  in  which  the  parents  are 
separated,  and  cases  in  ■Which  the  child 
Is  dismissed  from  school  and  has  no  al- 
ternative, where  parents  refuse  to  inter- 
vene. Here  is  where  we  have  an  op- 
portunity for  a  legal  service  coimselor  to 
Intervene  and  to  save  this  yoimgster  from 
becomins  a  runtiway  delinquent  in  our 
comiuuiiity. 

I  can  think  of  many  cases  in  my  own 
experience,  where  young  15-year-old 
girls  have  come  to  se*  my  advice,  who 
have  Iseen  pregnant  3  or  4  months  and 
are  afraid  to  reveal  this  information  to 
their  mothers  and  fathers. 

It  is  Impossible  to  expect  a  child  to  go 
home  to  get  written  consent  to  go  to  seek 
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a  lawyer's  advice  with  respect  to  a  pa- 
ternity proceeding  or  any  other  kind  of 
assistance,  which  every  other  human  be- 
ing in  oiu"  society  is  entitled  to  receive. 

I  ask  the  Members  of  the  House  today 
to  regard  these  young  people  as  equal 
to  us.  Perhaps  we  cannot  envision  poor 
people  being  a  part  of  us,  since  we  are 
accustomed  to  our  own  affluent  condition. 
Let  us  try  to  remember  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  designed  for  the  poor  in  our  so- 
ciety, for  poor  young  people  who  do  not 
have  that  kind  of  attitude  that  our  own 
yoimgsters  have  with  regard  to  courts  of 
competent  jurisdiction. 

To  deny  them  this  precious  right  to 
justice  which  we  say  our  country  is  all 
about  I  believe  would  be  a  grave  mistake, 
and  indeed  it  would  create  further  alien- 
ation and  stir  resentment  and  lack  of  ap- 
preciation for  what  our  country  is  all 
about  for  the  yoimg  people  in  whom  we 
are  trying  so  desperately  to  nurture  re- 
gard for  our  country,  regard  for  law  and 
order,  and  regard  for  our  institutions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green). 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  very  much. 

I  seek  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  am  sorry  to  be  imposing  upon  the 
House  at  this  hour,  because  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Podell)  and  I 
have  talked  about  a  possible  compromise 
which  would  take  care  of  the  problems 
he  outlines  and  I  believe  would  take  care 
of  the  problems  I  outline.  It  would  be  on 
that  basis,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  would 
hope  I  could  have  unanimous  consent 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment or  a  substitute,  if  the  Chair  would 
advise  me  which  would  be  in  order  at  this 
moment  in  the  proceedings. 
■  The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
woman from  O.egon  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  her  present  substitute 
amendment? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  All  right.  I 
will  do  that,  and  then  I  will  offer  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  question  is  on  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  I 
still  have  time  remaining. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  time  remaining. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

PARLIAMENTABT    INQUIRY 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  for 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
it  be  in  order  for  me  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  substitute  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  proper  amend- 
ment to  the  substitute  amendment  would 
be  in  order  at  the  appropriate  time. 


Mr.  ROBERTS.  In  that  case,  I  offer 
the  substitute  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Let  the  Chair  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  if  he  will  yield 
the  floor  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  to  read 
the  proposed  amendment. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  which 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  seeks  to  offer 
is  as  follows: 

Substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Roberts  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Podell:  On  page 
30,  strike  lines  7  through  15  and  Insert  the 
fcllowlng: 

"(6)  To  provide  legal  assistance  under  this 
Act  to  any  person  under  eighteen  years  of 
age  without  the  written  request  of  one  of 
such  person's  parents  or  guardians  or  any 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  except  in 
child  abuse  cases,  custody  proceedings,  and 
PINS   proceedings." 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green). 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  purpose 
of  this  amendment  is  as  follows — and  I 
hope  that  someone  is  writing  it  down 
after  the  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  expires — this  sub- 
stitute would  accomplish  the  purpo.'^e 
which  I  stated  of  preventing  the  legal 
service  attorneys  from  soliciting  as 
clients  persons  imder  18.  It  would  pre- 
vent such  a  thing  as  happened  in  my  city 
where  they  distributed  cards  and  told  the 
youngsters  that  if  they  got  in  trouble, 
they  could  come  to  them  and  they  would 
provide  the  legal  aid  for  them.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  it  would  prevent  to 
change  the  policy  that  tends  to  destroy 
family  units,  which  I  think  is  an  abuse 
of  law. 

At  the  same  time  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Podell)  has  advised  me 
that  if  we  add  those  three  cases  which  he 
has — and  he  specifies  those  are  the  only 
three — then  it  would  take  care  of  those 
youngsters  who  are  nmaways  from  home, 
who  need  some  special  help.  In  the  State 
of  New  York  and  perhaps  in  other  States 
the  juvenile  court  system  apparently  does 
not  serve  their  interests  adequately. 
In  my  State  the  juvenile  court  system 
would  take  care  of  them.  If  a  child  is  a 
runaway,  that  child  could  come  to  the 
attention  and  the  concern  of  the  juvenile 
court. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  would  be  in- 
clined to  accept  this  substitute. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Podell)  . 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green) 
please  advise  the  body  as  to  whether  or 
not  in  those  three  situations  that  the 
gentlewoman  has  eniunerated  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  child  would  not  need  to  have 
parental  consent  in  order  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  legal  services? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 


Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

The  Chair  will  endeavor  to  state  the 
parliamentary  situation. 

There  is  pending  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
( Mr.  Podell  ) ,  and  a  substitute  for  that 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green).  The  pur- 
ported amendment  to  the  substitute  is. 
in  fact,  a  substitute  for  the  substitute, 
which  would  not  be  in  order  at  this  time. 

However,  the  Chair  might  suggest  that, 
if  the  gentlewoman  would  ask  for  unan- 
imous con.sent  to  withdraw  the  original 
substitute,  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  would  then  be  in 
<  order. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  now  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  withdraw  the  substitute  which  I  had 
offered  and  to  put  this  in  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Podell). 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object — and 
I  do  not  intend  to  object — I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  Green)  this  question : 

She  just  responcled  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Podeil)  and  when 
he  again  used  the  words,  "parental  con- 
sent." she  said,  "yes." 

Mr.  Jhairman,  it  is  apparent  in  her 
discussions  of  this  sectior  of  the  bill  that 
she  uses  "request  of  the  parents"  and 
"consent  of  the  parents"  interchange- 
ably. The  lawyers  on  the  committee  who 
have  worked  on  this  legislation  for  some 
time,  do  not  think  they  are  interchange- 
able words.  They  are  words  which  make 
a  significant  difference  in  the  availability 
01  service. 

So  I  would  ask  the  gentlewoman  if  she 
would  use  the  word,  "consent,"  consist- 
ent with  this  bill,  instead  of  the  word, 
"request." 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  really  prefer  the  word, 
"request,"  and  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
drew  my  attention  to  that.  I  did  not  mean 
to  use  the  word  "consent."  I  mean  the 
parent  has  to  request  the  legal  aid  except 
in  the  three  cases  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Podell)  has  out- 
lined. The  parents  request  legal  aid 
services. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man', my  time  is  gone.  However,  I  would 
just  like  to  indicate  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green)  that  I  am 
trying  hard  to  support  her. 

I  am  trying  hard  to  support  the  gentle- 
woman, but  I  really  feel  there  ought  to 
be  some  understanding  of  what  her 
amendment  suggests  when  it  suggests 
that  every  poor  kid  in  trouble  has  to 
find  a  parent  who  is  willing  to  initiate  a 
request.  It  is  precisely  the  child  who  has 
neglectful  parents  that  needs  this  help, 
and  will  not  be  able  to  get  a  parent  to 
initiate  anything.  Their  parents  are  not 
giving  them  any  imderstanding,  and  it 
is  not  reasonable  that  they  must  find  a 
parent  or  someone  to  pose  as  a  parent  in 
order  to  initiate  the  "request."  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  ask  for  "consent." 
I  am  not  going  to  object  to  the  gentle- 
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woman's  request,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
reasonable  to  do  it  in  this  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
withdraws  his  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  prob- 
ably shall  not  object.  I  have  been  listen- 
ing to  this  debate  all  day  until  20  min- 
utes to  9  tonight,  and  between  the  law- 
yers on  the  committee  and  the  others  it 
occurs  to  me  that  perhaps  what  the 
House  ought  to  do  is  to  have  the  com- 
mittee rise  and  rerefer  this  bill  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  now 
entertain  a  motion  for  the  substitute. 
STTBsrrroTe     amendment     orratED     bt     mb. 

ROBEHTS    rem    THE    AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT 
MB.    PODCLI. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer a  substitute  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Suiastltute  amendment  ofTered  by  ISi. 
RonsTB  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
PoDEix:  On  page  30.  strike  lines  0  through 
15  and  Inaert  the  following: 

"(6)  To  provide  legal  assistance  under  this 
Act  to  any  person  under  18  years  of  age  with- 
out the  written  request  of  one  of  such  per- 
son's parents  or  guardians  or  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction,  except  In  child  abuse 
cases,  custody  proceedings,  PINS  proceed- 
ings". 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
would  like  to  express  appreciation  to  the 
House  for  its  patience  in  this  matter, 
and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  PODEIjL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

For  the  purpose  of  legislative  history, 
to  determine  a  definition  of  these  pro- 
ceedings for  persons  in  need  of  super- 
vision, which  are  commonly  known  as 
PINS  proceedings;  they  are  proceedings 
for  young  people  who  are  generally  in 
need  of  supervision  without  available 
parents  who  may  be  homeless,  rimaway 
or  from  broken  homes.  This  is  a  general 
term  which  applies  to  many  youngsters. 
Not  every  State  has  a  PINS  proceeding, 
so  included  in  your  amendment,  are  pro- 
ceedings which  are  similar  to  PINS  pro- 
ceeding? Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  That  is  correct.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
RoBEBTS)  if  the  words  "or  similar  pro- 
ceedings" are  included? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  They  are  included. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
Uie  substitute  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Rob- 
£BTS)  for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Podell). 

The  substitute  amendment  was  agreed 
4o. 

Tt»  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Js  on 
the  amendmoot  ^tOered  Jar  the  geotts- 


man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Podeix)  as 
amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFMJtHJ  BT  MR.  MT2KU. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  (Tlerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mizkll:  Page 
30.  line  15.  strike  oirt  the  period  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon,  and  after  line 
15  Insert  the  following: 

"(7)  To  provide  legal  assistance  with  re- 
spect to  any  proceeding  or  litigation  relat- 
ing to  the  desegregation  of  any  school  or 
school  system." 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  a 
great  deal  like  the  pitcher,  Al  Brazle, 
must  have  felt  when  he  was  in  the  bull- 
pen in  St.  Louis.  He  threw  450  pitches 
warming  up  before  they  finally  took 
out  the  starting  pitcher  and  put  Al  in 
to  pitch.  My  colleagues  in  the  House 
have  certainly  kept  me  in  the  buUpen 
all  day.  I  expect  to  throw  you  three 
strikes,  and  the  first  of  these  is  the 
Mizell  antibusing  amendment  which  is 
now  before  the  House,  and  that  will  be 
followed  hs  one  additional  amendment. 
And  if  the  House  is  in  the  mood  tiiat  I 
think  it  is,  the  Members  will  act  very 
affirmatively  on  the  amendments,  and 
do  it  very  early  and  in  a  judicious  man- 
ner. 

I  am  sure  the  Members  well  realize 
that  we  have  spent  considerable  time 
here  today,  and  the  debate  has  been 
extensive,  and  this  certainly  indicates 
the  seriousness  of  the  matter  that  we 
have  before  us.  I  think  the  number  of 
amendments  we  have  had  offered  here, 
trnd  the  length  of  time  we  have  taken 
on  them,  is  a  further  indication  of  the 
seriousness  with  which  we  consider 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  for  the  purpose 
of  offering  an  amendment  to  prohibit 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  from 
participating  in  any  proceeding  or  litiga- 
tion relating  to  the  desegregation  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  systems. 

At  my  request,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  has  provided  me  with  well- 
substantiated  evidence  that  an  OEO 
grantee  for  legal  services,  the  Harvard 
Center  for  Law  and  Education,  has 
participated  extensively  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  at  least  seven  such  cases  over  the 
last  few  years. 

I  have  been  informed  that  an  aver- 
age of  $500,000  a  year  has  been  awarded 
by  OEO  to  the  Harvard  center  over  the 
last  3  years  to  help  finance  these  activi- 
ties. 

The  most  notable  example  of  the  Har- 
vard center's  OEO-fhianced  activities 
in  this  field  is  the  Detroit,  Mich., 
busing  case  still  pending  before  the 
courts.  As  my  colleagues  will  remember, 
this  is  the  case  that  presently  calls  for 
a  mstssive  busing  program  Involving  780.- 
000  school  children  in  53  differenit  scho<d 
districts. 

The  OEO  files  include  a  status  report 
<on  the  Detroit  case.  Bradley  versus  Mill- 
iken,  written  by  Paul  Diamond,  a  Har- 
vard center  attorney  from  Ann  Artec, 
Jifich. 


He  writes  tlurt — 


This  IB  the  ISetreit  metropolitan  school 
desegregation  case  in  which  we  are  cocounsel 
with  the  NAACP  .  .  .  The  case  was  begun  In 
August  of  1970,  and  after  50  days  of  trial  and 
two  trips  to  the  court  of  appeals  the  district 
court  fckund.  in  September  of  1&71,  that  De- 
troit is,  as  alleged,  an  illegally  segregated 
school  system. 

Further  hearings  were  held  this  spring  as 
to  relief,  and  on  June  14  the  district  court 
held  that  a  plan  limited  to  Detroit  proper 
would  be  constitutionally  Inadequate  and 
educationally  impracticable — 'thus  necessi- 
tating metropolitan  relief  affecting  approxi- 
mately 780.000  pupils  In  Detroit  and  52 
neighboring  districts. 

In  our  Ttew,  Mr.  Diamond  continues: 
The  Btatte  is  constitutionally  responsible  for 
providing  equality  of  educational  opportu- 
nity, including  "just  schools"  in  place  of  ra- 
cially identifiable  schools,  and  certain  educa- 
tionally unjustified  state  policies  contributed 
to  rendering  Detroit  a  racially  identifiable 
system  (65  percent  black)  compared  to  its 
neighbors. 

I  call  my  colleagues'  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  next  passage,  which  reads: 

Tbetefore,  the  state,  which  has  no  compel- 
ling Interest  in  existing  scheol  district  lines, 
is  obliged  to  provide  Just  schools  for  Detroit's 
children  by  disestablishing  the  Inter-district 
segregation.  The  State  and  suburban  defend- 
ants contend  that  such  relief  is  unauthorized 
unless  It  can  -be  shown  that  suburban  dis- 
tricts tfaflmselves  have  actively  dlscrtminated. 
°Td  note  that  this  Is  a  landmark  case  on 
these  issues  is  to  labor  the  obvious. 

That  is  certainly  true,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  for  one  hope  the  landmark  is  estab- 
lished cm  the  side  of  reason  and  respon- 
BiblUty  for  a  change,  and  that  the  U.S. 
Supipeme  Court  will  reverse  this  incredi- 
i>l€  oovrt  order. 

Bift  more  to  the  point  todE^  is  the  fact 
(that  the  American  taxpayers,  who  have 
been  shown  in  poll  after  poll  to  be  heavily 
opposed  to  forced  busing,  have  paid  al- 
-most  $1.'5  million  in  the  courts  of  3  years 
to  help  ttie  Harvard  Center  prosecute  this 
busing  case  from  the  lowest  court  on 
•through  the  appeals  process. 

If  tills  masaive  busing  progrwn  is  im- 
posed on  Detroit,  the  American  taxpayer 
will  have  helped  to  foot  the  bill.  And  I 
am  quite  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  we 
are  honest  with  each  other,  the  taxpayere 
are  not  going  to  Uke  that  at  all 

Even  worse,  this  same  memo  outlines 
similar  efforts  in  court  cases  involving 
InrtianapollK;  Stamford,  Conn.;  Dayton, 
Ohio;  suburban  Pittsburgh;  Stockton, 
Calif;  and  El  Paso,  Tex. 

The  legal  services  program  was  In- 
tended to  guarantee  to  every  American 
the  right  to  due  process  of  law  and  the 
right  to  be  competently  defended  in  the 
courts,  "nie  program  was  not  intended  to 
be  a  boon  to  forced  busing  any  more 
than  it  was  intended  to  provide  a  bank- 
roll for  political  activity. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  today 
in  putting  an  end  to  this  federally  fi- 
nanced promotion  of  forced  busing  and 
in  preventing  these  abuses  of  the  past 
from  Itecoming  precedents  for  the  future. 

I  urge  t.he  adoption  of  jsy  amendment. 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
aiiftfiorl  sii  the  n  mendment 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  go  on  record 
commending  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  and  in  complete  support  of  what 
he  said.  I  mentioned  this  earlier  in  debate 
on  the  lull.  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
support  him  right  down  the  line. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  it  is  rather 
late.  I  Icnow  every  (me  wants  to  finish 
up.  I  Icnow  the  argument  on  this  amend- 
ment is  predestined  in  the  emotionalism 
of  the  situation  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves in  tills  coimtry.  I  think  at  least 
someone  should  raise  a  voice  in  reference 
to  constitutional  rights  of  people. 

While  the  sponsors  of  antibusing 
amendments  may  deny  to  those  under 
this  program  the  use  of  legal  service  of 
lawyers  and  may  seek  to  tie  the  hands  of 
lawyers  under  this  program,  I  am  con- 
fident that  individuals  in  this  country  in- 
tend to  see  that  the  constitutional  rights 
of  people  are  safegruarded,  regardless  of 
how  this  body  may  vote  on  this  particu- 
lar issue.  I  have  great  faith  in  tiie  Amer- 
ican people  and  in  our  system,  although 
I  ttiink  that  ttiis  type  of  emotionalism  is 
a  tremendous  test.  I  know  that  Members 
of  tills  body  sometimes  an  driven  by  po- 
litical pressures.  One-half  of  my  own 
district.  I  am  quite  sure,  would  vote  in 
support  of  tills  amendment.  Unfortu- 
ns^tely,  I  think  that  constitutionid 
rights  are  tilings  that  are  not  so  easily 
voted  away.  I  hope  that  we  will,  per- 
liaps  in  anoUier  day.  come  back  to  try 
to  rescue  our  people  from  ttiis  type  of 
emotionalism  in  tills  country,  and  I  hope 
that  at  least  some  of  us  will  stand  up  and 
be  counted  for  those  rights  tonight  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Oiairman,  I  vdsh 
to  associate  myself  with  the  gentleman's 
remarks.  I  do  not  have  to  t>e  for  forced 
busing  to  know  tliat  there  is  sometiiing 
basically  improper  to  deny  to  an  attor- 
ney the  right  to  vindicate  the  14th 
amendment  rights  of  his  client  That  is 
what  is  involved  here.  Tlie  quarrel  is 
really  with  the  courts,  not  with  the  at- 
torneys. Many  people  disagree  with  the 
busing  opinions,  but  law  is  clear  never- 
theless, and  attorneys  should  not  be  de- 
nied under  any  circumstances  the  right 
to  proceed  vigorously  to  protect  all  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  their  clients. 

I  very  much  oppose  Uiis  amendment. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mizell). 

"Hie  question  was  taken;  and  tlie 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  221,  noes  150, 
not  voting  62.  as  follows: 
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(Roll  No.  2581 

ATES— 221 

Abdnor 

Gilman 

Powell,  Ohio 

Alexander 

Glnn 

Price,  Tex. 

Ooldwater 

Qule 

Andrews, 

Goodllng 

RandaU 

N.  Dak. 

Grasso 

Regulft 

Annunzio 

Green,  Greg. 

Rhodes 

Archer 

Gross 

Rlnaldo 

Arends 

Grover 

Roberts 

Armstrong 

Gubser 

Robinson,  Va. 

Bafalls 

Gunter 

Roe 

Baker 

Guyer 

Rogers 

Beard 

Haley 

Roncallo,  N.T. 

Bennett 

Hanlay 

Rose 

Bevill 

Hanrahan 

Rostenkowski 

Blaggl 

Harsha 

Rousselot 

Blackburn 

Hastings 

Roy 

Bowen 

Hays 

Runnels 

Brlnkley 

Henderson 

Ruth 

Brooks 

Hogan 

St  Germain 

Brotzman 

Holt 

Sarasin 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Hosmer 

Satterfleld 

Buchanan 

Huber 

Saylor 

Burgener 

Hunt 

Scherle 

Burke.  Pia. 

Hutchinson 

Schneebell 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Ichord 

Ssbelius 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Jarman 

Shipley 

Butler 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Shoup 

Byron 

Jones,  Ala. 

Shrlver 

Camp 

Jones.  N.C. 

Shuster 

Carter 

Jones,  Okla. 

Slkes 

Casey.  Tex. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Skubltz 

Keating 

s:a<^ 

Chappell 

Kemp 

Snyder 

Clancy 

Ketchum 

Spence 

Clark 

Kuykendall 

Steed 

Cochran 

Landgrebe 

Steele 

Collier 

I.att* 

Steelman 

Collins,  Tex. 

Litton 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Conlan 

Long,  Md. 

Stephens 

Cotter 

Lott 

Stratton 

Crane 

McColUster 

Stubblefleld 

Daniel,  Dan 

McDade 

Stuckey 

Daniel.  Robert 

McEwen 

Symms 

W.,  Jr. 

McSpadden 

Talcott 

Daniels, 

Madigan 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Domlnlck  V. 

Mahon 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Mann 

Teague,  Calif. 

de  la  Oarza 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Delaney 

Martin,  N.C. 

Thornton 

Dennis 

Ma2szoll 

Tleman 

Dent 

Michel 

Towell,  Ner. 

Dsrwlnskl 

Mllford 

Treen 

Devlne 

Miller 

Veysey 

Dickinson 

Mlnlsh 

Vlgorlto 

Dlngell 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Waggonner 

Downing 

Mizell 

Walsh 

Dulski 

Moakley 

Wampler 

Duncan 

Moll  Chan 

Ware 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Montgomery 

White 

Ellberg 

Moorhead, 

Whltten 

Esch 

Calif. 

Williams 

Estileman 

Murphy,  HL 

Wilson,  Bob 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Myers 

Wilson, 

Flowers 

Natcher 

Charles,  Tex. 

Ford,  Gerald  B 

.  Nedzl 

Winn 

Ford. 

Nelsen 

Wright 

WUllam  D. 

Nichols 

Yatron 

Porsythe 

O'Hara 

Young,  AUcka 

Fountain 

ParrU 

Young,  Pla. 

Prey 

Passman 

Young,  ni. 

Froehllcb 

Patten 

Young.  a.C. 

Fulton 

Pettis 

Young,  Tex, 

Fuqua 

Peyser 

Zablockl 

Gaydos 

Pickle 

Zlon 

Oettys 

Pike 

Zwach 

Gibbons 

Poage 

NOSa— 160 

Adams 

Brown,  Ohio 

Dlggs 

Abzug 

Burke.  Calif. 

Donohue 

Addabbo 

Drlnan 

Anderson, 

Burton 

du  Pont 

Calif. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Eckhardt 

Anderson,  111. 

Chlsholm 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Aspln 

Clay 

Evans.  Colo. 

Barrett 

Cleveland 

Fascell 

Bell 

Cohen 

Flndley 

Bergland 

Collins,  m. 

Fish 

Blester 

Conable 

Flood 

Bingham 

Conte 

Foley 

Boggs 

Conyers 

Fraser 

Boland 

Corman 

FrellngtauyMa 

Boiling 

Coughlln 

Frenzel 

Brademas 

Culrer 

GlBlmo 

Brasco 

Davis,  Wis. 

Gray 

Breckinridge 

Dellenback 

Green,  Pa. 

Brown,  Cmllf. 

Dell  urns 

Gude 

Brown,  lllch. 

Denbolm 

Ham  fi  ton 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Mayne 

Schroeder 

Harrington 

Meeds 

Selberllng 

Hawkins 

Melcber 

Sisk 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Mezvlnsky 

Smith.  Iowa 

Heinz 

Mink 

Smith,  N.Y. 

HeUtosU 

Mltchril.  Md. 

Stanton. 

Hicks 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

J.  WUllam 

Hollfield 

Morgan 

Stanton. 

Holtzman 

Mosher 

James  V. 

Morton 

Moss 

Stark 

Howard 

MurptaT.  N.T. 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Hungate 

Nix 

Stokes 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Obey 

Studds 

Jordan 

O'Brien 

Symington 

Karth 

O-NeUl 

Thone 

Kasteumeler 

Owens 

Ddall 

Kluczynski 

Perkins 

miman 

Koch 

Podell 

Van  DeerllB 

Kyros 

Price,  m. 

Vanik 

Lehman 

Pritchard 

Whalen 

Long.  La. 

RaUsback 

Wiggins 

McClory 

Ran  gel 

Wilson. 

McCloskey 

Rees 

Charles  H., 

Beuss 

CalU. 

McFaU 

Boblson.  N.Y. 

WoUT 

McKay 

Rodlno 

Wyatt 

Macdonald 

Rosenthal 

Wydler 

Maiden 

Roueh 

Wylle 

MailUard 

Roybal 

Wyman 

Mallary 

Ruppe 

Yates 

Marazltl 

Ryan 

Young.  Oa. 

Matstmaga 

Sarbanea 

NOT  VOTING — 62 

Ashbrook 

Hammer- 

Minshan,  Ohio 

Ashley 

schmMt 

Patman 

Badillo 

Hanna 

Pepper 

Blatnik 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Preyer 

Bray 

Harvey 

QuUIen 

Breaux 

H«bert 

Rariok 

Broomfleld 

Beld 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

HUlls 

Riegle 

Carey,  N.T. 

Hlnshaw 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Chamberlain 

Hudnut 

Booney,  N.Y. 

Clausen. 

Johnson.  Calif 

Rooney.  Pa. 

DonH. 

Kazen 

Sandman 

Clawson.  Del 

King 

Staggers 

Cronln 

Landrum 

Sullivan 

Danielson 

Leggett 

Thompson.  N  J 

Davis,  8.C. 

Lent 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Dorn 

Lujan 

Vander  Jagt 

Erlenbom 

McKinney 

Waldle 

FlHher 

Matblas.  Calif. 

Whitehurst 

Plynt 

Mathis.  Ga. 

WldnaU 

Gonzalez 

Metcalfe 

Griffiths 

MUis.Ark. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recocded. 

AMENDMENT    OTWWMXO    Wt    MBS.    GREEN     OF 
OREGOH 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  CThairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Green  of  Ore- 
gon: On  page  31,  delete  lines  23  throvigta  25 
(subsection  (g) ) . 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  this  amendment  and  one 
other  amendment  wiiich  is  very  short. 
Let  me  refer  to  the  last  amendment, 
which  Is  simply  to  change  the  appropria- 
tion sums  to  an  annual  basis.  The  bill  be- 
fore us  says  the  committee  shall  vote  ap- 
propriations for  3  years. 

I  sim(>ly  would  strike  that  out  and  say 
that  there  would  be  annual  appropria- 
tions. 

Now,  the  amendment  irtiich  has  Just 
been  read  by  the  Clerk  is  the  other  half 
of  the  amendment  which  I  offered  sev- 
eral hours  ago.  Its  purpose  is  to  do  away 
nitb  the  backup  centers.  Those  Mem- 
bers who  were  on  the  floor  at  that  time 
will  recall  that  I  said  we  were  spending 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  name  of  provid- 
ing legal  aid  for  the  poor  when,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  are  financing  the  dozen  or 
16  backup  centers  for  the  purpose  ot 
making  and  Influencing  social  policy. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  centers,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  is  at  Harvard,  al- 
though Harvard  has  no  control  over  it. 
The  federally  danced  people  at  that 
center  for  education  and  law  joined  with 
the  NAACP  and  filed  a  suit  in  the  Detroit 
school  desegregation  case.  Now,  there 
may  be  a  place  for  that.  I  am  not  argu- 
ing that  particular  point,  but  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  it  should  not  be  done  under 
the  name  of  providing  legal  aid  for  the 
poor.  I  suggest  that  if  we  want  to  finance 
or  fund  groups  to  be  the  cutting  edge  for 
social  reform  and  to  make  over  social 
policy  in  the  country,  then  it  ought  to  be 
imder  a  separate  piece  of  legislation. 

By  deleting  the  lines  at  the  bottom  of 
page  31,  it  buttresses  the  amendment 
which  I  offered  earlier,  which  says  that 
any  research  must  be  in-house  research 
and  that  the  Corporation  will  not  con- 
tract and  give  grants  to  the  various 
backup  centers  across  the  country. 

In  order  to  save  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  this  is  a  sufQcient  explana- 
tion, because  of  the  lengthier  explana- 
tion which  I  gave  in  some  detail  a  few 
hours  ago.  I  would  hope  that  if  we  want 
to  end  this  business  of  spending  millions 
for  some  unspecified — unsupported  so- 
cial reform — the  Members  would  vote 
for  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  233,  noes  139, 
present  1,  not  voting  60,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  369 

1 

AYES— 233 

Abdnor 

Conable 

GraESO 

Alexander 

Conlan 

Gray 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Cotter 

Green,  Greg. 

Andrews. 

Coughlin 

Gross 

N.  Dak. 

Crane 

Orover 

Annunzlo 

Daniel,  Dan 

Gubser 

Archer 

Daniel,  Robert 

Gunter 

Arends 

W.,  Jr. 

Guyer 

Armstrong 

Daniels. 

Haley 

BaTalts 

Dominlck  V. 

Hanley 

Baker 

Davis,  Ga. 

Hanrahan 

Beard 

Davis,  Wis. 

Harsba 

Bennett 

delaOarza 

Hastings 

BevUl 

Delaney 

Hays 

Blaggl 

Dellenback 

Henderson 

Blackburn 

Dennis 

Hogan 

Bowen 

Derwlnskl 

Hollfleld 

Brlnkley 

Devlne 

Holt 

Brooks 

Dickinson 

Horton 

Brotzman 

Downing 

Hosmer 

Brown,  Mich. 

Dulskl 

Huber 

Brown,  Oblo 

Duncan 

Hunt 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Hutchinson 

Buchanan 

Estaleman 

Ichord 

Burgener 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Jarman 

Burke.  Fla. 

Flowers 

Johnson.  Colo 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

.  Johnson,  Fa. 

Butler 

Forsythe 

Jones,  Ala. 

Byron 

Fountain 

Jones,  N  C. 

Camp 

Frellnghuysen 

Jones,  Okla. 

Carter 

Prey 

Jones.  Tena. 

Casey,  Tex. 

Proehllch 

Keating 

Cederberg 

PxUton 

Kemp 

ChappeU 

Fuqua 

Ketchum 

Clancy 

Gaydos 

Kuykendall 

Cark 

Gettys 

Landgreb« 

Cleveland 

Oiaimo 

Latta 

Cochran 

OUman 

Uttoa 

Cohen 

Olnn 

Lott 

Collier 

Goldwater 

McCollister 

Collins,  Tex. 

Goodling 

lIcKay 

,111. 


McSpadden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marai^itl 

Martin,  Nebr, 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mayne 

Mazyoli 

Michel 

Mil  ford 

Miller 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Mizell 

Moakley 

Moll  Chan 

Montgomery 

Mcorhead, 

Calif. 
Murphy, 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Parris 
Pafsman 
Patten 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 

Powell,  Ohio 
Price,  Tex. 
Prltchard 
Qule 
Rallsback 


Abzug 
Adams 
AUdabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
A.spiu 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bergland 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Breckinridge 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Carney,  Ohio 
Chisholm 

Collins,  ni. 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Culver 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Drlnan 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fascell 

Plndley 

Fish 


Randall 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Sarasin 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Ssbellus 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

S  ack 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 

NOES— 139 

Flood 
Foley 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Praser 
Frenzel 
Gibbons 
Green,  Pa. 
Gude 
Hamilton 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrington 
Hawkins 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Hicks 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Hungate 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastemneler 
Koch 
Kyros 
Lehman 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McDade 
McFall 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mezvinsky 
Minish 
Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy,  N.Y. 

PRESENT— 1 
McEwen 


Sullivan 

Symington 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Tcague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thone 

Towell,  Nev. 

Trecn 

Tillman 

Veysey 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

White 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  m. 
Young,  B.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zlon 
Zwacb 


Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

ONelil 

Owens 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Podell 

Price,  m. 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reuss 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Schroeder 

Selberling 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 

Steiger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Thornton 
Tieman 
Udall 

Van  Deerlln 
Vanik 
Whalen 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex, 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wylie 
Yates 
Young,  Ga. 


NOT  VOTING— 60 


Asbbrook 

Ashley 

Badillo 

Bray 

Breaux 

Broomfleld 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Chamberlain 


Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson 
Cronin 
Danielson 
Davis,  S.C. 
Dorn 

Erlenborn 
Fisher 


Del 


Flynt 
Gonzalez 
Griffiths 
Hammer- 
sctamldt 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harvey 
H6bert 


Hlllls 

Hinshaw 

Hudnut 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Kazen 

King 

Kluczynski 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lent 

Lujan  ■ 

McKlnney 


Mathias,  Calif. 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Metcalfe 

Mills,  Ark. 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Fatman 

Poage 

Preyer 

Qulllen 

Rarlck 

Reid 

Biegle 


Roncallo.  Wyo. 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Sandman 
Staggers 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thocdson,  Wis. 
Van<ler  Jagt 

Whltehurst 
Wldnall 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

PREFERENTIAI,    MOTIOX    OFFERED    BT    MR.    RATS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hays  moves  that  the  Ck>mmittee  do  now 
rise  and  report  the  biU  back  to  the  House 
with  recommendation  that  the  enacting 
clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the 
Committee  will  give  me  their  attention 
for  a  few  minutes.  I  hope  to  take  less  than 
5. 

I  hesitate  to  make  this  motion.  I  have 
the  highest  regard  for  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomia  (Mr.  Hawkins)  .  He  is  a  hard- 
working, knowledgeable,  decent  man.  He 
has  worked  a  long  time  on  this.  I  would 
withdraw  the  motion  if  there  Is  one  per- 
son in  this  Chamber  that  would  volun- 
teer at  this  moment  to  get  up  and  tell  me 
what  is  in  this  bill,  but  I  do  not  think  am'- 
body  can. 

I  think  the  bill  has  been  amended  to 
the  point  now  that  none  of  us  would  know 
what  we  are  voting  on,  and  I  think  the 
best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  put  this  bill 
on  the  shelf,  have  a  bill  reintroduced, 
have  hearings  on  it,  and  come  in  here 
with  a  bill  that  has  been  thoroughly 
worked  over,  and  I  might  find  it  possible 
in  those  circumstances  to  support  It.  I 
could  not  in  these  circvunstances. 

Let  me  say  further,  I  do  not  know  if 
the  Members  know  it  or  not,  but  if  we 
vote  for  the  motion  to  strike  the  enacting 
clause,  that  will  amount  to  a  motion  to 
abort  the  abortion  amendment  which  is 
going  to  come  up  next,  I  am  reliably  in- 
formed. So  if  the  Members  want  to  de- 
bate and  vote  on  the  abortion  amend- 
ment, knock  this  down;  but  if  they  do 
not,  I  think  this  is  the  way  out,  and  I 
think  the  House  ought  to  make  a  re- 
start on  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  nothing  more 
to  say.     

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  worked  hard 
and  long  here  and  I  will  take  the  gentle- 
man's challenge:  an  individual  who 
knows  what  is  in  the  bill.  I  know  what 
Is  in  the  bill.  I  have  followed  every 
amendment  and  I  know  what  is  in  every 
amendment.  I  believe  we  have  a  stronger 
bill  than  came  out  of  the  committee. 
I  think  It  is  a  good  bill.  It  ought  to  be 
adopted,  and  for  that  reason  we  ought 
to  vote  down  the  motion  and  go  ahead 
with  tliis  bill,  which  is  going  to  be  the 
best  possible  bill  we  can  get  out  of  this 
body,  and  get  on  with  our  process  of  per- 
fecting the  legislation. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  subcommittee 
and  the  committee  worked  arduously  on 
this  legislation.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  has  offered  a  number  of 
amendments  that  were  in  issue  in  the 
committee,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  in  some  respects  prevailed 
here  on  the  floor.  But,  that  is  not  to 
state  the  gentlemsm  from  Ohio  is  cor- 
rect in  his  view  that  this  bill  is  not 
worthy  of  consideration  tills  evening. 

The  motion  before  us  should  be  de- 
feated. I  concur  fully  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Miimesota  that  the  House 
ought  to  work  its  will,  as  it  has,  to  per- 
fect this  bill  and  send  it  on  to  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
certainly  hope  that  the  House  would  vote 
against  striking  the  enacting  clause.  It 
would  not  matter  if  we  considered  this 
bill  in  any  committee  of  the  House  every 
month  and  brought  this  bill  to  the  floor 
month  to  month;  we  never  eliminate  the 
controversy.  It  is  controversial,  and  there 
is  no  way  to  get  rid  of  the  controversy 
that  surrounds  this  bill,  regardless  of 
what  committee  it  comes  from. 

Mr.  (Hiairman.  I  would  certainly  hope 
that  the  Members  would  all  vote  against 
this  motion  to  strike  the  enacting  clause. 
The  House  has  worked  its  will  and  this 
is  the  best  bill  we  are  going  to  obtain. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  10  of  the 
amendments  which  have  been  adopted 
are  ones  which  I  put  in  the  Record  2  days 
ago,  with  explanations  of  the  amend- 
ments. They  could  be  looked  at  by  every 
Member  of  the  House,  along  with  the 
committee  bill  and  the  report. 

The  other  amendments  which  have 
been  adopted  are  easily  understood,  be- 
ginning with  the  amendment  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  about  the  life 
of  this  bill,  5  years,  unless  reauthorized. 
There  have  been  few  amendments  besides 
the  ones  I  have  offered  which  have  been 
adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  they  were  good 
amendments  for  the  most  part,  and  are 
easily  understood. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mf.  Hays)  . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  aimounced  that  ttie  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chsdnnan.  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  91,  noes  283, 
not  voting  59,  as  follows: 


(RoU  No.  2801 

ATBS— 81 

Aiuiuilzi0 

Clark 

Dtcklnoon 

Archer 

Oi^lnR,  Tex. 

Downing 

Armstrong 

Conlan 

Duncan 

Baker 

Conyers 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Beard 

Crane 

Bvtns.TeBn. 

BevUI 

Danld,  Dm 

Flowen 

Blackburn 

Daniel,  Robert 

FroeliUch 

Broyhill,  M.C. 

W..  Jr. 

Gettys 

Burgener 

Deris.  O*. 

aoldw»t«r 

Burke.  FU. 

Davis.  Wis. 

any 

Burleaon,  Tex. 

Delaney 

Grose 

Camp 

Dellums 

Oubser 

ChappeU 

Denholm 

Haley 

Clancy 

Dennis 

Hays 

Holt 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Jonea,  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jordan 
Ketchum 
Landgrebe 
Latta 
Lott 

Martin.  Nebr. 
Michel 
Mizell 

Montgomery 
Moorhetul. 
Calif. 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Aspln 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
BuUer 
BjTon 

Carney.  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chisholm 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
OoUler 
OoUlns.IU. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Culver 
Daniels, 

Domlnldc  V. 
delaOaiz* 
Ddlenhack 
Dent 

DerwtnsSd 
Devlne 

DiggB 

DlngeU 

Donohue 

Drinan 

Dulskl 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUbeiB 

Each 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fasc^ 

Plndley 

Fish 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 


Nichols 

Parris 

Passman 

PoweU,  Ofalo 

Price.  Tex. 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rousselot 

Ruth 

Satterfield 

Sebelius 

Slkes 

Sack 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stuckey 

NOES— 283 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

FreUnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Pulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Gllman 
Glnn 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Green.  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Orover 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hechler,  W.  Va.Plke 
Heckler,  Mass.    Poage 


Synuns 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Treen 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Whitten 

Wlgglna 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Winn 

Young.  Almsk* 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  S.C. 
Zlon 


Melcher 

Mezvinsky 

lAlford 

MUler 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mltcbell.N.Y. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  Dl. 

Miuptay,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Ntx 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'NelU 

Owens 

Fatten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 


Heinz 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keating 

Kemp 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollister 

McOormadc 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mabon 

MaUUard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin.  N.C. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 


PodeU 

Price,  ni. 

Prttchard 

Qule 

RaUsbMk 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Robison.  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

RoncaUo,  N.T. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowsU 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Sarasin 

Sarbanee 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Selberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Smith,  lOwa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger.  Wis. 
Stephens 


Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tieman 

Towell.  Nev. 

Udall 


UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Vlgorito 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

WUUams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles.  Tex. 
Wo.ff 


Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Ga. 

Young.  lU. 

Young.  Tex. 

Zabloc^ 

Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 59 


Ashbrook 
Ashley 
BadUlo 
Bafalla 
Biay 
Breaux 
Broomfleld 
BroyhUI,  Va. 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Chamberlain 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Dd 
Cronin 
Danielson 
Davis,  S.C. 
Dorn 

Erlenborn 
Fisher 
Piynt 
Gonzalez 


Oriffltha 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanna 
Harvey 
Hubert 
HUlls 
Hinshaw 
Hudnut 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Kazen 
King 
Landrum 
Leggett 
Lent 
Lujan 
U:Klnney 
Mathias.  Calif. 
Mathis.  Ga. 
Metcalfe 
Mills,  Ark. 


Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Patman 

Preyer 

QuUlen 

Rarlck 

Held 

Rlegle 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Ryan 

Sandman 

S. aggers 

Tbompcon.  NJ. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Vander  Jagt 

Waldle 

Whltehurst 

WldnaU 


So  the  preferential  motion  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  pending  section  7  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  be  terminated  in  15  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  PROEHLICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

MOTION  OFFTRED  BT  MR.  HAWKINS 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  8dl  debate  on  section  7  and  all 
amendments*  thereto  close  in  15  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  ta 

AMKNBIULNT  OFTXRED  BY  MR.  WHITB 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  WHrrx:  Page  38. 
line  24,  by  changing  the  period  to  a  comma, 
and  adding  the  following  wording:  "and  In- 
sure that  such  attorneys  refrain  from  per- 
sonal representation  for  a  private  fee  for  a 
period  of  two  years  any  cases  which  are  first 
presented  to  them  whUe  engaged  in  such  legal 
assistance  activities'*. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
noncontroversial  amendment.  I  have 
talked  to  managers  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  who  understand  its  import;  the 
principal  thrust  of  the  amendment  is 
that  an  attorney  in  the  legal  assistance 
program  who  interviews  a  possibly  proif- 
itable  case  such  as  a  personal  injury 
case,  cannot  take  it  to  his  private  office 
and  handle  it  to  his  personal  gain.  The 
amendment  obviates  an  attorney  con- 
triving to  enjoy  a  personal  monetary  ad- 
vantage by  preventing  private  repre- 
sentation In  such  case  for  2  years.  There 
have  been  some  complaints  in  the  past 
charging  such  abuses,  and  this  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  plug  tills  loc^ihole. 
It  removes  the  temptation. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  WHITE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  believe  that 
he  really  has  to  introduce  this  amend- 
ment, and  that  we  do  not  have  enough 
safeguards  in  this  bill  now,  after  more 
than  15  amendments,  and  all  the  deals 
that  have  been  worked  up  on  this  mat- 
ter, that  It  is  necessary  to  add  that 
language? 

Mr.  WHITE.  Yes,  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  particular  type  of  abuse 
has  been  covered. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  It  is  in  the  Canon  of 
Ethics.     

Mr.  WHITE.  Some  legal  assistance  at- 
torneys allegedly  have  been  doing  this 
righ ,  now,  and  I  felt  that  the  prohibition 
should  be  spelled  out  more  explicitly  so 
that  there  is  no  future  problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  White). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    HOCAN 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hogan:  Page 
80,  line  16,  strike  out  the  period  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon,  and  after  line  16 
Insert: 

"(7)  To  provide  legal  assistance  with  re- 
spect to  any  proceeding  or  litigation  relating 
to  abortion." 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  very  simple.  It  would  pro- 
hibit the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
from  becoming  involved  in  litigation  on 
abortion.  Legal  services  lawyers  have 
been  very  much  involved  in  abortion  liti- 
gation so  this  amendment  is  absolutely 
essential. 

Congress  expressly  prohibited  the  use 
of  family  planning  grants  for  abor- 
tion. In  spite  of  this,  in  1970,  Dr.  George 
Contis  of  OEO  Headquarters'  Health 
OfQce,  writing  in  his  5 -year  plan  for 
OEO'8  family  planning  activities,  made 
reference  to  the  congressionally  imposed 
special  prohibition,  but  indicated  never- 
theless, the  legal  services  attorneys  in 
commimity  action  agencies  should  help 
clients  obtain  such  services. 

In  addition,  Alan  F.  Charles,  staff  at- 
torney for  OEO's  national  legal  program 
on  health  programs  for  the  poor,  writ- 
ing in  an  OEO  publication.  Clearing- 
house Review,  In  February  1970,  solicited 
legal  services  lawyers  around  the  coun- 
try for  the  purpose  of  opposing  statutes 
that  forbade  abortions.  After  presenting 
a  list  of  States  in  which  cases  attacking 
an ti abortion  statutes  were  pending,  Mr. 
Charles  stated  that  OEO  legal  services 
offices  were  participating  directly  in  abor- 
tion legal  actions  in  the  California  and 
New  York  actions.  This  statement  but- 
tresses Dr.  Contis'  judgment  about  legal 
services  lawyers  participating  in  abor- 
tion actions.  Mr.  Charles  also  added  that 
"although  the  legal  services  attorneys 
cannot  directly  represent  the  defendants 
in  criminal  abortion  actions,  some  legal 
programs  may  wish,  in  an  appropriate 
case,  participate  amicus,"  that  Is,  fUe 
"friend-of-the-court"  briefs. 


In  Marin  County,  Calif.,  legal  services 
lawyers  were  also  active  in  abortion  cases 
entitled,  Jane  Doe  and  Janet  Roe  against 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare.  In 
December  1970,  California  Social  Welfare 
Department  policy  required  that  parents 
of  an  unmarried  pregnant  minor  and  the 
father  of  the  imborn  child  be  contacted 
prior  to  the  issuance  of  a  medicaid  card 
or  other  authorization  of  aid  for  getting 
an  abortion.  A  legal  services  lawyer  con- 
tested the  case. 

An  article  in  the  November  1972, 
Clearinghouse  Review  argued  that,  since 
medicaid  was  designed  to  alleviate  the 
health  problems  of  the  poor,  elective 
abortion  should  be  allowed  under  medic- 
aid. The  specific  case  referred  to  was 
handled  by  legal  services  lawyers  who 
sued  the  New  York  Welfare  Commission 
for  refusing  to  allow  elective  abortions 
under  medicaid.  They  appealed  the 
case — Klein  against  Nassau  County  Med- 
ical Center — and  the  court  held  that  a 
distinction  between  nonhealth  and  a 
health  abortion  was  invalid;  that  is,  a 
denial  of  equal  protection  to  the  medic- 
aid recipient. 

Newark  Legal  Services  challenged  the 
New  Jersey  prohibition  against  abortion 
in  1970.  They  argued  that  normal  child- 
birth involved  more  of  a  risk  of  death 
than  abortion. 

Two  legal  services  agencies.  Com- 
munity Action  for  Legal  Services  in  New 
York  and  South  Brooklyn  Legal  Services, 
attacked  an  antiabortion  law  in  that 
State. 

So  clearly  there  is  a  need  for  this 
amendment. 

If  this  amendment  does  not  prevail,  I 
can  foresee  suits  being  brought  to  force 
doctors,  nurses,  and  hospitals  to  engage 
in  abortion.  I  can  also  foresee  suits  simi- 
lar to  the  one  we  had  in  Maryland  where 
a  mother  took  her  teenaged  daughter  to 
court  to  force  her  to  have  an  abortion. 

Legal  services  lawyers,  whose  actions 
were  ostensibly  supposed  to  bring  eco- 
nomic justice  to  the  poor,  instead  frag- 
mented the  families  of  the  poor  by  at- 
tacking the  rights  of  the  parents  to  pre- 
vent their  children  from  having  abor- 
tions. In  the  July  1971  issue  of  OEO's 
Clearinghouse  Review  it  was  argued  that 
"the  requirement  of  parental  consent  is 
harmful  to  the  child  in  need  of  birth 
control  and  to  those  in  need  of  abortion." 
The  article  also  added  that  there  was  the 
"interest  in  reducing  the  growing  need 
for  welfare  and  in  reducing  the  frighten- 
ing population  growth."  The  conclusion 
of  the  article  made  recommendations  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  urging  that  the 
age  of  informed  consent  for  abortion  be 
lowered  to  16.  The  legal  services  lawyers 
made  no  recommendations  for  lowering 
the  age  of  consent  to  be  operated  on  for 
tonsillectomy  and  appendectomy.  Why 
are  they  so  interested  in  pushing  for  a 
lowering  of  the  age  of  consent  for  abor- 
tion to  16? 

Instead  of  taking  Just  those  cases 
which  would  have  helped  the  poor  re- 
ceive social  Justice,  legal  services  law- 
yers have  been  crusading  to  minimize  the 
number  of  poor  people  by  exterminating 
the  unborn  children  of  poor  parents. 


Since  the  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  its  decision  on  January  22  of  this 
year  legalizing  abortion  across  the  covm- 
try  up  to  the  day  of  natural  birth,  there 
has  been  much  debate  over  what  should 
be  done  to  respond  to  this  shocking  and 
far-reaching  decision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  sponsored  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  would 
guarantee  the  right  to  life  to  every 
human  being,  from  the  moment  of  con- 
ception. Ultimately,  this  is  the  only 
answer  if  we  are  to  preserve  any  respect 
for  the  value  and  dignity  of  human  life. 

Three  weeks  ago  the  House  saw  fit  to 
deny  fimds  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Health  for  any  experimentation  on  live 
infemts,  the  products  of  abortion.  That 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Today 
the  House  again  has  the  opportimity  to 
reaffirm  this  body's  conviction  that  every 
human  being  is  of  value  and  has  the 
right  to  live.  If  this  amendment  is  ap- 
proved, it  will  be  another  indication  of 
the  strong  sentiment  of  this  body  to  pro- 
tect life.  It  will  also  protect  doctors  and 
nurses  who  oppose  abortion  from  suits, 
paid  for  by  the  taxpayers,  forcing  them 
to  violate  their  conscience  and  perform 
abortions. 

I  have  received  thousands  of  letters 
from  all  over  the  coimtry  from  people 
shocked  and  dismayed  at  the  Supreme 
Coiu-fs  decision.  I  am  sure  that  every 
Member  In  this  Chamber  has  received 
similar  letters.  Today  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  stand  up  and  be  coimted. 
The  vote  on  this  amendment  will  indi- 
cate to  our  constituents  whether  or  not 
we  are  willing  to  be  included  among  those 
who  cherish  the  value  and  dignity  of 
every  himian  life. 

I  support  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment, not  only  because  I  think  it  serves 
a  worthwhile  purpose  in  this  bill,  but  also 
because  it  is  another  small  step  toward 
the  protection  of  those  least  able  to  de- 
fend themselves,  the  unborn. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  &fr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that 
Members  of  the  Congress  should  act  on 
this  amendment  based  upon  their  views 
on  abortion.  The  gentleman  in  the  well 
just  said  that  he  could  not  see  how  this 
could  possibly  affect  any  poor  person. 
The  fact  is  that  we  do  have  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  this  coimtry  which  says 
that  there  is  a  constitutional  right,  the 
right  of  privacy  to  abortion.  One  of  the 
main  effects  of  that  will  be  to  help  poor 
women  who  have  had  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing an  abortion,  to  obtain  them. 

Should  the  constitutional  right,  which 
Is  now  a  matter  of  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision, be  violated  and  a  poor  woman 
tmable  to  receive  that  abortion,  in  viola- 
tion of  what  Is  now  the  law  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  be  abandoned  and  discrim- 
inated against?  It  seems  to  me  that  she 
has  a  right  to  seek  legsd  coimsel  for 
assistance  under  this  act.  Whether  or 
not  the  Members  agree  that  a  woman 
should  have  a  right  to  abortion,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  the  law.  The  Member  from 
Maryland  who  proposes  this  amendment 
has  often  sisserted  the  remedy  he  seeks 
to  change  th-»t  law  by  efforts  to  change 
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the  Constitution.  He  has  no  right  to  use 
his  personal  views  to  deprive  poor  women 
of  their  fundamental  rights.  I  believe 
to  vote  against  the  right  of  a  poor  woman 
to  be  able  to  seek  redress  from  the  courts 
is  inappropriate. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  vote  down  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  I  have  a  question  for  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  mean  that  if  a 
woman  received  an  abortion  in  a  hospital 
and  was  injured  as  the  result  of  medical 
malpractice,  that  the  attorneys  in  the 
corporation  would  not  be  able  to  handle 
her  suit? 

Mr.  HOGAN.  No;  I  do  not  intend  that 
at  all.  What  I  do  intend  is  that  no  suit 
can  be  brought  against  a  doctor  or  a 
nurse  or  a  hospital  that  will  not  perform 
an  abortion  to  force  them  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  I  understand  what  the 
gentleman  intends,  but  what  does  his 
amendment  say? 

Mr.  HOGAN.  The  amendment  says: 

To  provide  legal  assistance  with  respect  to 
to  any  proceedings  or  litigation — 

Relating  to  abortion. 

SUB3T1TXTTE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
FKOEHUCH  FOB  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MS.    HOGAN 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer a  substitute  amendment  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Proehuch  for  the  amsndment  offered  by 
Mr.  Hogan:  Page  30.  line  15  strike  out  the 
period  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon, 
and  after  line  15  insert  the  following: 

"(8)  To  provide  legal  assistance  with  re- 
spect to  any  proceeding  or  litigation  which 
seeks  to  procure  a  non-therapeutic  abortion 
or  to  compel  any  individual  or  institution 
to  perform  an  abortion,  or  assist  in  the  per- 
formance of  an  abortion,  or  provide  facilities 
for  the  performance  of  an  abortion,  contrary 
to  the  religious  beliefs  or  moral  convictions 
of  such  Individual  or  institution." 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  this  wording  will  correct  the  defect 
pointed  out  in  the  Hogan  amendment. 
My  wording  prohibits  legal  corporation 
lawyers  from  working  to  procure  a  non- 
therapeutic  abortion  for  an  individual  or 
to  force  a  hospital,  institution,  or  doctor 
to  participate  in  an  abortion  if  it  is 
against  their  policy  or  beliefs.  I  have 
presently  in  my  district  a  hospital  which 
is  in  court,  and  the  court  suit  is  being 
funded  by  one  of  the  private  organiza- 
tions furnishing  legal  services  to  individ- 
uals. According  to  this  bill  some  of  these 
private  institutions  could  get  some  of  this 
money  to  continue  this  type  of  fight  and 
keep  harassing  these  hospitals  who  say 
as  a  matter  of  policy  they  are  hot  going 
to  permit  abortions  in  their  institutions. 
This  is  a  perfecting  amendment.  I  hope  it 
is  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quesUon  is  on 


the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Froeh- 
LicH)  for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hocan). 
The  question  was  taken ;  and  the  chair- 
man announced  the  ayes  appeared  to 
have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  316,  noes  53, 
not  voting  64,  as  follows : 


I  Roll  No.  261] 

AYES— 316 

Abdnor 

Eilberg 

McCollister 

Addabbo 

Esch 

McDade 

Alexander 

Eshleman 

McEwen 

Anderson,  HI. 

Flndley 

M:Pall 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Fish 

McKay 

Andrews. 

Flood 

McSpadden 

N.Dak. 

Flowers 

Macdonald 

Annunzlo 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Madden 

Archer 

Ford. 

Madi^an 

Arends 

William  D. 

Mahon 

Armstrong 

Forsythe 

MalUlard 

Aspin 

Fountain 

Mallary 

Baker 

Frellnghuysen 

Mann 

Beard 

Frenzel 

Marazitl 

Bennett 

Frey 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Bergland 

Froehllch 

Martin,  N.C. 

Bevlll 

Fuqua 

Mayne 

Blaggl 

Gaydos 

MazzoII 

Blester 

Gettys 

M3'.cher 

Bingham 

Glalmo 

Michel 

Blackburn 

Gibbons 

Miller 

Blatnlk 

Gllman 

Minish 

Boggs 

Ginn 

Mitchell,  N.Y 

Bo:and 

Goldwater 

Mlzell 

Bowen 

Goodling 

Moakley 

Brademas 

Grasso 

MoUohan 

Brasco 

Gray 

Montgomery 

Breckinridge 

Green,  Greg. 

Moorhead, 

Brlnkley 

Green,  Pa. 

Calif. 

Brooks 

Gross 

Moorhead,  Fa 

Brotzman 

Grover 

Morgan 

Brown,  Mich. 

Oubser 

Mosher 

Brown.  Ohio 

Gude 

Murphy,  ni. 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Gunter 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Buchanan 

Guyer 

Myers 

Burgener 

Haley 

Natcher 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hamilton 

Nedzl 

Burke.  Mass. 

Hanley 

Nelsen 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hanrahan 

Nichols 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Nix 

Butler 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Obey 

Byron 

Harsha 

OBrlen 

Camp 

Hastings  ' 

O'Hara 

Carter 

Hays 

O'Neill 

Casey,  Tex. 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Owens 

Cederberg 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Farrls 

Cbappell 

Heinz 

Passman 

Clancy 

Helstoskl 

Patten 

c:aiic 

Henderson 

Pepper 

Cleveland 

Hicks 

Perkins 

Cochran 

Hogan 

Pettis 

Cohen 

Holt 

Peyser 

Collier 

Horton 

Pickle 

Collins,  Tex. 

Hosmer 

Pike 

Conable 

Huber 

Foage 

Conlan 

Hungate 

Powell,  Ohio 

Conte 

Hunt 

Price.  111. 

Cotter 

Hutchinson 

Price.  Tex. 

Coughlln 

Ichord 

Qute 

Crane 

Jarman 

Rallsback 

Daniel.  Dan 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Randall 

Daniel,  Robert 

Johnson,  Fa. 

Regula 

W..  Jr. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Reuss 

Daniels, 

Jones.  N.C. 

Rhodes 

Domlnlck  V. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Rlnaldo 

Davis,  Oa. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Roberts 

Davis,  Wis. 

Karth 

Robinson.  Va. 

de  la  Garza 

Keating 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Delaney 

Kemp 

Rodlno 

Dellenback 

Ketchum 

Roe 

Denbolm 

Kluczynskl 

Rogers 

Dennis 

Kuykendall 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Dent 

Kyros 

Rose 

Derwlnskl 

Landgrebe 

Rostenkowski 

Devlne 

Latta 

Roush 

Dickinson 

Lehman 

Rousselot 

Donohue 

Litton 

Roy 

Downing 

Long,  La. 

Runnels 

Dulskl 

Long,  Md. 

Ruppe 

Duncan 

Lott 

Ruth 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McCIory 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Stephens 

Whitten 

Sarasln 

Stratton 

Wiggins 

Sarbanes 

Stubblefleld 

Williams 

Satterfleld 

Stuckey 

WUson,  Bob 

Saylor 

Studds 

Wilson. 

Scherle 

Sullivan 

Charles  H., 

Schneebeli 

Symington 

Calif. 

Sebellus 

Symms 

Wilson, 

Shipley 

Talcott 

Charles,  Tex. 

Shoup 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Winn 

Shrlver 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Wolff 

Shuster 

Teague,  Calif. 

Wright 

Sikes 

Thone 

Wyatt 

Skubltz 

Thornton 

Wydler 

Slack 

Tlernan 

Wylle 

Smith.  Iowa 

To  well,  Nev. 

Wyman 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Treen 

Yates 

Snyder 

Udall 

Yatron 

Spence 

UUman 

Young,  Alaska 

Stanton. 

Vanlk 

Young,  F.a. 

J.  William 

Veysey 

Young,  Ga. 

Stanton. 

Vlrorlto 

Young,  III. 

James  V. 

Waggonner 

Young.  S.C. 

Steed 

Walsh 

Young,  Tex. 

Steele 

Wampler 

Zablocki 

Steelman 

Ware 

Zlon 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Whalen 

Zwach 

Steiger.  Wis. 

White 

NOES— 53 

Abzug 

du  Pont 

Matsunaga 

Aclams 

Eckhardt 

Mseds 

Anderson, 

Edwards.  Calif 

Mezvlnsky 

Calif. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mil  ford 

Ashley 

Fascell 

Mink 

Bell 

Foley 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Boiling 

Fraser 

Podell 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hanna 

Pritchard 

Burke.  Calif. 

Harrington 

Rangel 

Burton 

Hawkins 

Rees 

Chlsholm 

Hollfleld 

Rosenthal 

Clay 

Holtzman 

Roybal 

Collins.  Dl. 

Howard 

Schroeder 

Conyers 

Jordan 

Selberllng 

Corman 

Kastenmeler 

Slsk 

Culver 

Koch 

Stark 

Dellums 

McCIoskey 

Stokes 

Drlnan 

McCormack 

Van  Deerlin 

NOT  VOTING— 64 

Ashbrook 

Fisher 

Metcalfe 

BadUlo 

F.ynt 

MUlB.  Ark. 

Bafalls 

Fulton 

MlDshall.  Ohio 

Barrett 

Gonzalez 

Moss 

Bray 

Griffiths 

Patman 

Breaux 

Hammer- 

Preyer 

Broomfleld 

Echmldt 

Qulllen 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Harvey 

Rartck 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Hebert 

Reld 

Carney,  Ohio 

HUlls 

Rlegle 

Chamberlain 

•  Hlnshaw 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Clausen, 

Hudnut 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

DonH. 

Johnson,  Calif 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Clawson,  Del 

Kazen 

Sandman 

Cronln 

King 

Staggers 

DanielEon 

Landrum 

Teague,  Tex. 

Davis,  S.C. 

Leggett 

Thompson.  N.J 

Dlggs 

Lent 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Dlngell 

Lujan 

Vander  Jagt 

Dorn 

McKlnney 

Waldie 

Erlenborn 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Whltehurst 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Wldnall 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiiy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, ray  parliamentary  inquiry  is  this: 

Did  the  Chairman  say  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 
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RECORDED   VOTE 


Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demaiKi 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  Tote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  301,  noes  68, 
not  voting  64,  as  follows : 


Abdnor 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Aspin 
Baker 
Beard 
Bennett 
Berglaud 
Bevlll 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blatntk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bowen 
Brasco 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brookfl 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Cleveland 
Cochnta 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Oonlan 
Conte 
Cotter 
Cougblin 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels. 

pntmlnlz-lr  V. 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwlnaki 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Donohue 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Edwards,  Ala. 

EUberg 

Bach 

Eshleman 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fish 

Flood 

Flowera 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

WUllainD. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Prellngbuysen 


I  Roll  No.  262] 

AYES— 301 

Frey 

Froehllch 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

GUman 

Glnn 

Goldwater 

Goodling 

Orasso 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grose 

Grover 

Gude 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanrahan 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harshs 

Hastings 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  V« 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Heluz 

Heist  OGkl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Holt 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinaon 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Keating 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Lehman 

Utton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lett 

McClory 

MoCoUlster 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPall 

McKay 

Mc^adden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mobon 

Mallllard 


Marazitl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mayne 

MaasoU 

Mel  Cher 

Michel 

MUler 

MiDish 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Mlaell 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 


Moorhead, 

Calir. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Murphy,  m. 
Mxirphy,  NT. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'NeUl 
Owens 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 
Price,  ni. 
Price.  Tex. 
Prltchard 
Quie 

Rallsback 
Randall 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Rlnaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 

Roncallo,  N.T. 
Rose 

Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Rouseelot 
Roy 

Rvinnels 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Sara.sln 
Sarbanes 
Satterfidd 
Saylor 
Scberle 
Schneebell 
Sebellus 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shrlver 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Skubltz 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith.  N.T. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Stan  ten. 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stelger.  WU. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubbleneld 
atudds 
StilUvan 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague,  CalU. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tlernan 


Towell,  Nev. 

Trecn 

UdaU 

tniman 

Vanik 

Veysey 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 


Abzi's 
Adams 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Ashley 
Bell 

Bingham 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burton 
Chlsholm 
Clay 

Collins,  HI. 
Conyers 
Corman 
Culver 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Drlnan 
du  Pont 


Whltten 

Wiggins 
WUliams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wrifrht 
Wyatt 

NOES— 68 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fascell 

Plndley 

Foley 

Praser 

Frenzel 

Hanna 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Hollfield 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Jordan 

Kastenmeler 

Koch 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

Mallary 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Mezvlnsky 


Wydler 

Wylle 
Wyman 
Tatron 

TouBg,  Alaska 
Toung,  Fla. 
Young,  III . 
Young,  S.C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwach 


Mllford 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mosher 

Nix 

Obey 

Podell 

Rangel 

Rees 

ReuES 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Schroeder 

Seiberling 

Sisk 

Si  ark 

Stokes 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Van  Deerlin 

Yates 

Young,  Ga. 


NOT  VOTING— 64 

Ashbrook  Pulton  Metcalfe 

Badlllo  Gonzalez  Mills.  Ark. 

Bafalis  Griffiths  Minshall,  Ohio 

Barrett  Gubser  Moss 

Bray  Hammer-  Fatman 

Breaux  schmldt  Preyer 

Broomfield  Hansen,  Idaho    Quillen 

Carey,  N.Y.  Harvey  Rarlck 

Carney,  Ohio  Hebert  Reld 

Chamberlain  Hillls  Riegle 

Clausen,  Hinshaw  Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Don  H.  Hiulnut  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Clawson,  Del  Johnson,  Calif.  Rooney,  Pa. 

Cronln  Kazen  Sandman 

Danlelson  King  Staggers 

Davis,  S.C.  Landrum  Teague,  Tex. 

Dlggs  Leggett  Thompson,  N.J. 

Dlngell  Lent  Thomson,  Wis. 

Dorn  Lujan  VanderJagt 

Erlenbom  McKinney  Waldle 

Fisher  Matbias.  Calif.  Whltehurst 

Flynt  Matbis,  Ga.  Widnall 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Con- 
lan). 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Conlan 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Waggonner.) 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MX.    WAGOOmVEB 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wacgoitmkk: 
Page  30,  after  line  15,  Insert: 

"(9)  To  provide  legal  assistance  under  this 
Act  with  respect  to  any  matter  arising  out  of 
a  violation  of  The  Selective  Service  Act  or  of 
desertion  from  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States". 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
thLs  amendment  is  simple.  It  is  intended 
to  do  one  thing.  It  is  Intended  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  Legal  Services  Corporatkxi 
moneys  to  defend  those  who  seek  am- 
nesty because  of  a  violation  of  the  Se- 
lective Serrice  Act. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  un- 
fortunate the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
did  not  read  the  bill.  Had  he  done  so  he 
would  have  realized  that  what  he  seeks  to 


prohibit  has  already  been  prohibited. 
This  bill  prevents  representation  for 
criminal  actions  by  these  attorneys  and 
his  amendment  would  only  add  one  more 
prohibition  against  something  that  is  al- 
ready prohibited. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Waggonner)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED   BT    MS.    MIZELI, 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
ameiidment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mizeix:  Page 
30,  line  15,  strike  out  the  period  and  insert 
In  lleti  thereof  a  semicolon,  and  after  line 
15  Insert  the  following: 

"(7)  To  provide  legal  assistance  with  re- 
spect to  any  proceeding  or  litigation  relating 
to  the  desegregation  of  any  insUtutlon  of 
higher  education." 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  very  simple  and  clear.  It  is 
just  a  follow  up  to  my  amendment  earlier, 
so  that  once  we  have  eliminated  them 
from  participating  in  suits  to  bring  about 
forced  busing  in  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  Tills  amendment  will 
prohibit  them  from  focusing  their  at- 
tention on  our  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions, and  harassing  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  committee  to 
adopt  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mizell)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

T*e  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

RECORDS  AND  KEPOKTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  corporation  shfJl  have  au- 
thority to  require  such  reports  as  It  deems 
necessary  from  recipients. 

(b)  The  corporation  shaU  have  authority 
to  prescribe  the  keeping  of  records  with  re- 
spect to  funds  provided  by  grant  or  contract 
and  shall  have  access  to  such  records  at  all 
reasonable  times  for  the  purpose  of  insur- 
ing compliance  with  the  grant  or  contract. 

(c)  The  corporation  shall  publish  an  an- 
nual report  which  shall  be  filed  by  the  cor- 
poration with  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

(d)  Copies  of  all  reports  pertinent  to  the 
evaluation.  Inspection,  or  monitoring  of  re- 
cipients shall  be  maintained  In  tbe  principal 
ofiQce  of  the  corporation  for  a  period  of  at 
least  five  years  subsequent  to  such  evalua- 
tion, inspection,  or  monitoring.  Such  reports 
shall  be  available  for  public  lnq>ection  dur- 
ing regular  business  hours  and  copies  shall 
be  furnished,  upon  request,  to  Interested 
parties  upon  payment  of  such  reasonable  fees 
as  the  corporation  may  establish. 

(e)  The  corporation  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act. 

(f )  The  corporation  shall  afford  notice  and 
reasonable  opportunity  for  comment  to  in- 
terested parties  prior  to  issuing  rules,  reg- 
ulations, and  guidelines,  and  It  shall  pub- 
lish In  the  Federal  Register  on  a  timely  basis 
all  Its  bylaws,  rules,  regulations,  and  guide- 
lines. 

Acorrs 

Sec  9.  (a)  The  accounts  of  the  corporation 
shaU  be  andited  annually.  Such  audits  shall 
be  conduct«d  in  accordance  with  generaUy 
accepted  auditing  standards  by  independent 
certtfled  public  accountants  who  are  certified 
by  a  regulatory  authority  of  the  Jurisdiction 
in  which  the  audit  is  undertaken. 

(b)  The  audits  shall  be  conducted  at  the 
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place  or  places  where  the  accounts  of  the 
corporation  are  normally  kept.  All  books,  ac- 
counts, financial  records,  reports,  files,  and 
other  papers,  things,  or  property  belonging  to 
or  in  use  by  the  corporation  and  necessary 
to  facilitate  the  audits  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  person  or  persons  conducting  the 
audits;  and  full  facilities  fo-  verifying  trans- 
actions with  the  balances  and  securities  held 
by  depositories,  fiscal  agents,  and  custodians 
shall  be  afforded  to  such  person  or  persons. 
The  report  of  the  annual  audit  shall  be  filed 
with  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  shall 
be  available  for  public  inspection  during 
business  hours  at  the  principal  office  of  the 
corporation. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  annual  audit,  the 
financial  transactions  of  the  corporation  for 
any  fiscal  year  during  which  Federal  funds 
are  available  to  finance  any  portion  of  Its 
operations  may  be  audited  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  in  accordance  with  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  Any  such  audit  shall  be  conducted 
at  the  place  or  places  where  accounts  of  the 
corporation  are  normally  kept.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
shall  have  access  to  all  books,  accounts,  rec- 
ords, files,  and  all  other  things,  papers,  or 
property  belonging  to  or  In  use  by  the  cor- 
poration pertaining  to  Its  financial  transac- 
tions and  necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit, 
and  they  shall  be  afforded  full  facilities  for 
verifying  transactions  with  the  balances  or 
securities  held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents, 
and  custodians.  All  such  books,  accoimts, 
records,  reports,  files,  papers,  and  property 
of  the  corporation  shall  remain  in  the  posses- 
sion and  custody  of  the  corporation.  A  report 
of  such  audit  shall  be  made  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
President,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  thereto  as  he  shall  deem 
advisable. 

(d)  The  corporation  shall  audit  each  re- 
cipient annually  or  require  each  recipient  to 
provide  for  an  aiuiual  audit.  The  report  of 
each  such  audit  shall  be  maintained  for  a 
period  of  at  least  five  years  at  the  principal 
office  of  the  corporation.  The  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  shaU  receive 
copies  of  such  reports  and  may,  in  addition, 
inspect  the  books,  accounts,  records,  files, 
and  all  other  papers,  things,  or  property  be- 
longing to  or  In  use  by  the  recipients,  which 
relate  to  the  disposition  or  use  of  funds  re- 
ceived from  the  corporation.  The  audit  re- 
ports shall  be  available  for  public  inspection, 
during  regular  business  hours,  at  the  prin- 
cipal office  of  the  corporation.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  subsection,  neither  the  corporation 
nor  the  Comptroller  General  shall  have  ac- 
cess to  individual  case  records  subject  to  the 
attorney-client  privilege. 

FINANCING 

Sec.  10.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the  corporation. 
The  first  such  appropriation  may  be  made 
available  to  the  board  at  any  time  after  six 
or  more  members  have  been  appointed  and 
qualified.  Subsequent  appropriations  shall 
be  for  three-year  periods  or  such  other  peri- 
ods as  appropriation  Acts  may  designate,  and, 
if  for  more  than  one  year,  shall  be  paid  to 
the  corporation  In  annual  Installments  at 
the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  specified  in  the  appro- 
priation Acts.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

(b)  Funds  received  by  the  corporation, 
from  a  sotirce  other  than  such  corporation 
or  by  any  recipient  from  a  source  other  than 
the  corporation,  shall  be  accounted  for  and 
reported  as  receipts  and  disbursements  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  Federal  funds. 


SIGHT   TO   REPEAL,    ALTER,   OR   AMEND 

Sec.  11.  The  right  to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend 
this  Act  at  any  time  is  expressly  reserved. 

TRANSITION    PROVISION 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Effective  July  1,  1973,  or  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  whichever  Is 
later,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  take  such  action  as  he  deems 
necessary,  including  the  provision  (by  grant 
or  otherwise)  of  financial  assistance  to  recip- 
ients and  the  corporation  and  the  furnishing 
of  services  and  facilities  to  the  corporation — 

(1)  to  assist  the  corporation  in  preparing 
to  undertake,  and  in  the  initial  undertaking 
of,  its  responsibilities  under  this  Act,  and 

(2)  to  assist  recipients  in  the  provision  of 
legal  assistance  until  the  date  provided  for 
in  subsection  (c). 

(b)  Effective  July  1,  1973,  or  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  whichever  is  later — 

(1)  all  rights  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  property  in  the  possession  of 
legal  services  programs  assisted  pursuant  to 
section  222(a)  (3),  230,  232,  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Economic  Opi>ortunity  Act  of 
1964,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  until  the 
date  provided  for  in  subsection  (c)  and  shall 
thereafter  be  the  property  of  the  corporation, 
and 

(2)  all  assets,  liabilities,  property,  and  rec- 
ords determined  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  to  be  held  or 
used  primarily  In  connection  with  any  func- 
tion of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  under  such  section  222(a)(3) 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  until  the  date 
provided  for  in  subsection  (c)  and  shall 
thereafter  be  the  property  of  the  corporation. 

(c)  Effective  ninety  days  after  the  date  of 
the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  corporation,  such  meeting  to  occur  fol- 
lowing the  appointment  and  qualification  of 
at  least  six  members  of  such  Board,  section 
222(a)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  is  repealed,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
under  subsection  (a)  is  terminated. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  subsection  (a). 

Mr.  QUIE  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  remainder  of  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED   BY    MR.    QUIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment,  which  I  will  say  is  my  last 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qtns:  Page  36, 
strike  out  lines  7  through  11  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof: 

"(b)  Non-Federal  funds  received  by  the 
corporation,  and  funds  received  by  any  re- 
cipient from  a  source  other  than  the  corpo- 
ration, shall  be  accounted  for  and  reported 
as  receipts  and  disbursements  separate  and 
distinct  from  Federal  funds,  but  shall  not  be 
expended  by  recipients  for  any  purpose  pro- 
hibited by  this  Act  (except  that  this  pro- 
vision shall  not  be  construed  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  it  Impossible  to  contract  or 
make  other  arrangements  with  private  at- 
torneys or  private  law  firms,  or  with  legal 
aid  societies  which  have  separate  public  de- 
fender programs,  for  tendering  legal  assist- 
ance to  eligible   clients   under  this  Act)", 


Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  this 
amendment  because  the  introduced  bill 
had  a  prohibition  against  the  commin- 
gling of  Federal  and  non-Federal  funds 
by  the  corporation  or  a  recipient  of  as- 
sistance. The  committee  bill  did  not  use 
the  term  "commingled"  but  rather 
spelled  out  the  essence  of  the  prohibi- 
tion, which  is  to  maintain  separate  ac- 
counts. The  amendment  adds  all  of  the 
language  following  the  comma  after 
"Federal  funds."  The  purpose  is  to  as- 
sure that  non-Federal  funds  of  a  recip- 
ient shall  not  be  used  for  a  purpose  pro- 
hibited under  the  act.  However,  in  the 
instance  of  grants  made  to  private  at- 
torneys or  law  firms,  or  in  the  experi- 
ments with  the  use  of  private  attorneys 
or  firms,  it  is  recognized  that  such  a  pro- 
hibition would  not  be  feasible.  For  ex- 
ample, private  attorneys  or  firms  typ- 
ically would  be  using  non-Federal  re- 
sources for  representation  in  criminal 
cases — an  activity  prohibited  by  the  act. 

This  keeps  their  funds  separate. 

MOTION  OFFERED   BY    MR.   HA>X'KINS 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  debate  on  the  remaining  sections  of 
the  bill  and  all  amendments.  Including 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qxtie  and 
all  other  amendments,  close  at  the  hour 
of  11p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquli-y. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wUl 
state  it. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
one  motion  pending  before  the  motion 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Is  this  a  substitute  motion? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  is  an  amend- 
ment pending,  but  the  motion  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  is  in  order  at 
this  time. 

The  question  Is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hawkins)  that  all  debate  on  the  bill  and 
all  pending  amendments  thereto  close  at 
11p.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

PARLIAMENTARY   INQUIRY 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wiU 
state  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  we  get 
a  vote  on  my  amendment  at  this  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  was  agreed  to  will 
be  recognized  for  one-half  minute  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  . 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
about  11  hours  on  the  floor,  30  seconds, 
I  guess,  is  all  anybody  can  listen  to  any 
more,  so  I  just  want  to  make  one  state- 
ment. 
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This  is  still  a  sound  bill.  In  spite  of  the 
maxiy  arguments  that  are  against  it  that 
liave  been  presented,  if  we,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  cannot  guarantee 
the  poor  of  this  country  decent  legal  rep- 
resentation, which  this  bill  offers,  then 
there  is  little  hoipe  for  their  future. 

If  every  Memiier  on  the  floor  wlio  has 
spoken  for  the  poor  today  will  vote  for 
the  bill  it  should  be  unanimous  in  its 
passage. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Oliio  (Mr.  Hays)  . 

AlUMOMKNT   OFFERED    BY    MK.    HAYS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
anvendment. 

The  Cleik  read  as  follows : 

Amaodment  offered  by  Mr.  Hats:  On  page 
38.  insert  a  new  secUoa  which  reads:  "No 
assistance  sbaU  be  given  to  Indigent,  aban- 
doned Watergate  defendants." 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment speaks  for  itself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Hie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mi*.  Hays>  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WOLFP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  Green). 

AMENOMF.MT  OFTERED  BY  MRS.  CRCEN  OF  OREGON 

Mrs.  GRE£N  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Oieen  of 
Oregon:  Section  10<a),  Delete  aU  after  the 
word  "qualified"  in  line  23.  line  24  contin- 
uing on  page  36,  lines  1  through  and  Includ- 
ing the  word  "Acts"  In  line  5. 

Mi-s.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chaii-- 
man,  in  the  30  seconds  I  will  say  the  only 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  strike 
out  those  words  which  require  a  3-year 
appropuriation.  By  deleting  the  words 
which  were  read  by  the  Clerk  we  will 
have  an  annual  appropriation  for  the 
bill. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  support  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green). 

The  amendment  was  greed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 

COHLAN) . 

(By  vmanJmous  consent,  Mr.  Coklan 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Landcrebe.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 

LANDGRCn:>  . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rous- 
SCLOT  yleWed  his  time  to  Mr.  Landcrebe.) 

Mr.  LANDOREBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  rise  to  offer  an  amendment.  I  rise 
to  inform  the  Members  that  I  will  be  of- 
fering a  motion  to  recommit  this  silly 
bin  to  tiie  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  I  believe  this  is  what  we  ought  to 
do. 

I  hope  that  when  the  ri^t  time  comes 


there  will  not  be  a  single  Member  who 
will  miss  the  opportunity  to  put  this  bill 
back  in  the  committee,  to  let  us  come 
back  and  offer  a  respectable  bill  every 
Member  can  vote  for  and  be  proud  of. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Giuy)  . 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  gladly 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  CThair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
FrosklichK 

Mr.  FROEHTiTCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
niaes  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
( Mr.  Hunt  • . 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  BuKKK) . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Burke  of 
Massachusetts  yielded  his  time  to  Mr. 
Conters.) 

AMEIiIDM£N'T    IN   THE    NATURE   OF  A   SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED   BY    MR.    CONYEBS 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Conters:  Strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

That  this  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Legal 
Services  Ck>rporation  Act." 

DDCXABATION  OF  PUKPOSE 

SBC.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

(1)  it  Is  In  the  public  interest  to  encour- 
age and  promote  resort  to  attorneys  and  ap- 
propriate Institutions  for  the  orderly  resolu- 
tion of  grievances  and  as  a  means  of  securing 
orderly  change,  responsiveness,  and  reform; 

(2)  many  low-Income  Americans  are  un- 
able to  afford  the  cost  of  legal  services  or  of 
Access  to  appropriate  institutions; 

( 3 )  access  to  legal  services  and  appropriate 
institutions  for  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  not  only  is  a  matter  of  private  and 
local  concern,  but  also  is  of  appropriate  and 
Important  concern  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; 

(4)  the  Integrity  o*  the  attorney-client 
relationship  and  of  the  adversary  s>-stem  of 
justice  in  the  United  States  require  that 
there  be  no  political  interference  with  the 
provision  and  performance  of  legal  services; 

(5)  existing  legal  services  programs  have 
provided  economical,  effective,  and  compre- 
hensive legal  eervloes  to  the  client  commun- 
ity so  as  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  resolution 
of  grievances  through  resort  to  orderly  means 
of  change; 

(6)  a  private  nonprofit  cortioration  should 
be  created  to  encourage  the  availability  of 
legal  services  and  legal  Institutions  to  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  free  from 
extraneous  Interference  and  control. 

BSTABUSHMEMT    GT    OORFOKATIOM 

Sac.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  eatabllshed  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  a  private  nonmem- 
bership  nonprofit  corporation  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  "Legal  Services  Corporation" 
(bereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"corporation") ,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
financial  support  (or  legal  assistanoe  in  non- 
criminal matters  to  persons  financially  un- 
able to  afford  legal  assistance  (hereinafter 
In  tliis  Act  referred  to  as  "eligible  ^tenti") . 

<b)   Tbe    corporation    slialt    maintain    Its 


principal  office  in  the  District  of  Coliunbla 
and  shall,  at  all  times,  maintain  therein  a 
designated  agent  to  accept  service  of  process 
for  the  corporation.  Notice  to  or  service  upon 
the  agent  shaU  be  deemed  notice  to  or  service 
upon  tbe  corporation. 

(c)  Tbe  corporation,  and  legal  services 
programs  assisted  by  tbe  oorporation,  shall 
be  eligible  to  be  treated  as  an  organization 
described  iu  secUon  170(c)(2)(B)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  (Tode  of  1S54  or  as  an  orga- 
nization described  in  secUon  601  (c)  (3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19&4  which  is  ex- 
empt from  taicatlon  under  section  601(a)  of 
such  Code.  If  such  treatments  are  conferred 
In  accordance  wiih  the  provisions  of  such 
Code,  the  corporation,  and  legal  services  pro- 
grams assisted  by  the  corporation,  shall  be 
subject  to  all  provisions  of  such  Code  rele- 
vant to  the  conduct  of  organizations  exempt 
from  taxation. 

COVEKNIN6   BOOT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  corporation  shall  have  a 
board  of  directors  (hereinafter  In  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "board")  consisting  of 
eleven  voting  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  without  regard  to  politi- 
cal affiliation  or  professional  occupation: 
Prortded,  That  none  shall  be  an  employee  of 
the  United  States,  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  an  ofBcer,  employee  or 
candidate  of  any  political  party. 

(b)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  board  shall  be  three  years  except  that  of 
the  members  first  appointed  five  members 
designated  by  the  President  shall  serve  for  a 
term  of  two  years.  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  of  office  of  the  initial  mem- 
bers of  the  board  shall  be  computed  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Any  member 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  that  term.  The  term  of 
each  member  other  than  Initial  members 
shall  be  computed  from  the  date  of  termi- 
nation of  the  preceding  term.  No  member 
shall  be  reappointed  immediately  following 
his  initial  term. 

(c)  The  members  of  the  board  shall  not, 
by  reason  of  such  membership,  be  deemed  of- 
ficers or  employees  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  The  board  of  directors  shall  select 
from  among  the  voting  members  of  the  board 
a  chairman,  who  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  one 
year. 

(e)  A  member  of  the  board  may  be  re- 
moved by  a  vote  of  seven  members  for  mal- 
feasance in  office,  or  persistent  neglect  of,  or 
Inability  to  perform,  duties  and  for  no  other 
cause. 

(f)  Within  six  months  following  the  ap- 
pointment of  all  members  of  the  board,  the 
board  shall  request  the  Governor  of  each 
State  to  appoint  a  nine-member  advisory 
council  for  his  State.  Appointments  to  the 
Advisory  Council  shall  be  made  without  re- 
gard to  political  aiBllation  or  professional  oc- 
cupation: Provided,  That  none  shaU  be  an 
employee  of  the  United  States,  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  an  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  candidate  of  any  poUtical  party. 
Should  the  Governor  faU  to  appoint  the  ad- 
visory council  within  ninety  days  of  receipt 
of  said  request  from  the  board,  tbe  board 
shall  appo^t  such  a  council.  Tbe  advisory 
council  shall  be  charged  with  notifying  the 
corporation  of  any  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  applicable  rules,  regulations, 
and  guidelines  promulgated  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  The  advisory  council  shall,  at  the  same 
time,  furnish  a  copy  of  the  notiflcaticn  to 
any  recipient  affected  thereby,  and  the  cor- 
poration shall  allow  such  recipient  a  reason- 
able time  (but  in  no  case  less  than  sixty 
days)  to  reply  to  any  afiegatlon  contained 
In  the  notification. 
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(g)  All  meetings  of  tbe  board,  of  any  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  board,  and  of  State 
advisory  councUs  shall  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, unless  the  membership  of  j^uch  bodies, 
by  two-thirds  vote  of  those  eligible  to  vote, 
determines  that  ui  executive  session  staoald 
be  held  on  a  specific  occasion. 

(h)  The  board  shall  meet  at  least  tma 
times  during  each  calendar  year. 

OmCEKS    AMD    EMPLOTISBS 

Sec.  S.  (a)  The  board  shall  appoint  the 
president  ol  the  corporation,  who  must  be 
a  member  of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court 
of  a  State  and  shall  be  a  nonvoting,  ex  of- 
ficio member  of  the  board,  and  such  other 
officers  as  the  board  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary. No  officer  of  the  corporation  may  receive 
any  salary  or  other  compensation  or  services 
from  any  source  other  than  the  corporation 
during  his  period  of  employment  by  the  cor- 
poration, except  as  authorized  by  the  board. 
All  officers  shall  serve  at  the  pleasvu-e  of  the 
board. 

(b)  TTie  president  of  the  corporation,  sub- 
ject to  general  policies  established  by  the 
board,  may  appoint  and  remove  such  em- 
ployees of  the  corpcH'atlon  as  he  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  oorporation. 

(c)  No  member  of  the  board  may  partici- 
pate In  any  decision,  action,  or  recommenda- 
tion with  respect  to  any  matter  which  di- 
rectly benefits  such  member  or  any  firm  or 
organization  with  which  that  member  Is 
then  currently  associated. 

POWHLS,    JKrriES,    AMD    UlUTATXONS 

Sec.  S.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  a  nonprofit  corporation  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Corpoiiattoii 
Act  (except  for  section  lOOS(o)  of  Utle  28 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code)  the  cor- 
poration shidl  have  authority — 

(1)  TO  make  grants  to,  and  to  contract 
with.  Individuals,  partnerships,  firms,  orga- 
nizations, corpcrations.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  other  appropriate  entities  (re- 
ferred to  in  this  Act  as  '^recipients")  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  legal  assistance  to  eli- 
gible clients; 

(2)  To  accept  In  the  name  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  employ  or  dispose  of  in  furtherance 
of  tbe  purposes  of  this  Act,  any  money  or 
property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible 
or  intangible,  received  by  gift,  devise,  be- 
quest, or  otherwise:  Provided,  That  no  au- 
thority exercised  under  this  subsection  shall 
have  the  effect  of  abolishing  or  reducing  the 
powers  (X-  functions  of  tbe  corporation,  any 
component  thereof,  or  any  program  adminis- 
tered pursuant  to  provisions  of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  To  undertake,  either  directly  or  by 
grant  or  contract,  the  following  activities  re- 
lating to  the  delivery  of  legal  assistance — 

(A)  research, 

(B)  training  and  technical  assistance,  and 

(C)  to  s»ivt  as  a  clearinghouse  for  Infor- 
mation. 

(b)(1)  Tbe  corporation  shall  have  «m- 
thority  to  insure  the  compUanoe  of  redp- 
ients  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  tb* 
rules,  regulations  and  guidelines  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  to  terminate, 
after  a  hearing,  financial  support  to  a  re- 
cipient which  falls  to  comply. 

(2)  The  corporation  shall  not  interfere  with 
any  attorney  In  carrying  out  his  professional 
responsibility  to  his  client  as  established  In 
the  Canons  of  Ethics  and  Code  of  Profes- 
sional Responsibility  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  at  abrogate  the  authority  of  a 
State  to  enforce  the  standards  of  professional 
responsibility  which  apply  to  the  attorney. 

(3)  No  attorney  shall  receive  any  com- 
pensation, either  directly  or  Indirectly,  for  the 
provision  of  legal  assistance  under  this  Act, 
imless  such  attorney  is  authorized  to  practice 


law  In  the  State  where  the  rendering  of  such 
assistance  Is  initiated. 

(4)  The  corporation  shall  Insure  that  Its 
employees  and  employees  of  recipients,  which 
employees  receive  a  majority  of  their  annual 
professional  income  from  legal  assistance 
under  this  Act,  sliall  while  engaged  In 
activities  carried  on  by  the  corporation  or 
by  a  recipienc  refrain  from  participation  in 
picketing,  boycotts,  or  strikes.  The  Board, 
within  ninety  days  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  shall  issue  guidelines  to  insure 
enforcement  of  this  subsection,  the  Canons 
of  Judicial  Ethics,  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  State,  and  local  governments. 

Such  guidelines  shaU  Include  criteria  (i) 
for  suspension  of  legal  assistance  support 
under  this  Act.  (II)  for  suspension  or  termi- 
nation of  compensation  to  an  employee  of 
the  corporation,  and  (iU)  which  shall  be 
used  by  recipients  in  any  action  by  them  for 
the  suspension  or  termination  of  their  em- 
ployees, for  violations  of  this  subsection. 

(c)  (1)  The  corporation  shall  not  partici- 
pate in  litigation  on  behalf  of  clients  other 
than  the  corporation. 

(2)  The  corporation  shall  have  no  power 
to  issue  any  shares  of  stock,  or  to  declare 
or  pay  any  dividends. 

(3)  No  part  of  the  Income  or  assets  of 
the  corporation  shall  Inure  to  the  benefit 
of  any  director,  officer,  or  employee,  except 
as  reasonable  compensation  for  services. 

(4)  Neither  the  corporation  nor  any  recipi- 
ent shall  contribute  or  make  available  cor- 
porate funds  or  program  piersonnel  or  equip- 
ment provided  pursuant  to  this  Act  to  any 
political  party,  political  association,  or  can- 
didate for  elective  office. 

CKAMTS    ANB   CONTIlACn 

asc.  7.  (a)  with  respect  to  grants  or  con- 
tracts to  provide  legal  aslsstance  to  eligible 
(Stents,  the  corporation  shall  In  accordance 
with  the  Canons  of  Ethics  and  Code  of  Pro- 
fessional Responsibility  of  tbe  American  Bar 
Association — 

(1)  Insure  the  maintenance  of  the  highest 
quality  of  service  and  professional  standards, 
adherence  to  the  preservation  of  attorney- 
client  relatlonri^ps,  and  the  protection  of  the 
Integrity  of  the  adversary  process  from  any 
Impairment  in  famishing  legal  assistance  to 
eligible  cUentK 

(2)  Bstablish,  in  oonsultatloa  with  Um 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  maximum  income  levels  (taking  Into 
account  family  size  and  urban  and  rural  dif- 
ferences) for  those  ellgit>le  for  legal  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  (referred  to  in  this  Act 
as  "eligible  clients"):  establish  guidelines 
to  Insure  that  eligibility  of  clients  wiU  be 
determined  by  recipients  on  the  basis  of  fac- 
tors which  include : 

(A)  the  assets  and  Income  level  of  the 
cUent, 

(B)  tbe  fixed  debts,  medical  expenses  an 
other  factors  which  affect  the  client's  abil- 
ity to  pay. 

(C)  the  size  of  tbe  client's  family. 

(D)  the  cost  of  living  In  the  locality,  and 

(E)  such  other  factors  as  relate  to  finan- 
cial Inability  to  afford  legal  assistance: 
and  establish  priorities  to  Insure  that  those 
least  able  to  afford  legal  assistance  are  given 
preference  In  the  furnishing  of  such  assist- 
ance; except  that  no  Individual  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  the  receipt  of  legal  assistance  ir  his 
lack  of  income  results  from  his  refusal,  with- 
out good  cause,  to  seek  or -accept  employment 
commensurate  with  bis  health,  age.  educa- 
tion, and  ability: 

(3)  Insure  that  grants  are  made  and  con- 
tracts are  entered  into  so  as  to  provide  ade- 
quate legal  assistance  to  persons  ta  both  ur- 
ban and  rural  areas; 

(4)  Insure  that  attornej^  employed  full 
time  in  legal  assistance  activities  supported 


In  whole  or  In  part  by  the  corporation,  repre- 
sent only  eligible  clients  and  refrain  from 
any  outside  practice  of  law  for  compensaticn. 

(5)  Insure  that  all  attorneys,  while  en- 
gaged in  legal  assistance  activities  supported 
iu  whole  or  in  part  by  the  corporation,  re- 
frain from — 

(A)  any  political  activity:  or 

(B)  any  activity  to  provide  voters  or  pros- 
pective voters  with  transportation  to  the 
polls  or  provide  simUar  assistance  In  connec- 
tion with  an  election  (other  than  legal  rep- 
resentation In  civil  or  administrative  pro- 
ceedings); or 

(C)  any  voter  registration  activity  (other 
than  legal  representation) ; 

and  Insure  that  attorneys  receiving  more 
than  one-half  of  their  annual  professional 
Income  from  legal  assistance  activities  sup- 
ported In  whole  or  In  part  by  the  corpora- 
tion refrain  from  tbe  activities  referred  to 
In  clauses  (A).  (B),  and  (C)  whUe  engaged 
in  activities  carried  on  by  tiie  corporation  or 
by  a  recipient: 

(6)  Establish  guidelines  for  consideratl(^ 
of  possible  appeals,  to  be  Implemented  by 
each  recipient  to  Insure  the  efficient  utiltza- 
tlou  of  resources;  except  that  such  guide- 
lines shall  in  no  way  interfere  with  tbe  at- 
torney's responsiblUtlcs: 

(7)  Insure  that  recipients  solicit  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  organized  bar  In  tbe 
community  being  served  before  filling  staff 
attorney  positions  in  any  project  funded  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  and  consideration  be  given 
In  filltng  such  positions  to  quail  Oed  persons 
«^M>  reside  In  tbe  community  to  be  served; 

(b)  No  funds  made  available  by  tbe  cor- 
poration under  this  Act.  either  by  grant  or 
contract,  may  be  used — 

(1)  To  provide  legal  assistance  with  re- 
spect to  any  fee-generating  case  (except  In 
accordance  with  guidelines  promulgated  by 
the  corporation ) ,  to  provide  legal  assistance 
with  respect  to  any  criminal  proceeding  or 
to  provide  legal  assistance  in  civil  fictions  to 
persons  who  have  been  convicted  qf  a  crim- 
inal charge  where  the  civil  action  arises  out 
of  alleged  acts  or  failures  to  act  connected 
with  the  criminal  conviction  and  is  brought 
against  an  officer  of  the  court  or  against  a 
law  enforcement  official: 

(2)  For  any  of  the  political  activities  de- 
scribed In  section  (7>  (a)  (6) ; 

(3)  To  award  grants  to  or  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  any  private  law  firm  which  ex- 
pends more  than  50  per  centum  of  Its 
resources  and  time  litigating  Issues  in  the 
broad  interests  of  a  majority  of  the  public; 

(4)  To  support  or  conduct  training  pro- 
grams for  the  advocacy  of,  as  distinguished 
from  the  diasemtnation  of  information  about, 
particular  public  policies  or  which  encourage 
political  activities,  labor  or  anti-labor  activi- 
ties, boycotts,  picketing,  strikes,  and  demon- 
strations, except  that  this  provision  shall  not 
be  construed  to  prohibit  the  training  of 
attorneys  necessary  to  prepare  them  to  pro- 
vide adequate  legal  assistance  to  eligible 
clients: 

(5)  To  organise,  to  assist  to  organise,  or  to 
encourage  to  organize,  or  plan  for.  the  crea- 
tion or  formation  of.  or  the  structuring  of, 
any  organisation,  association,  coalition,  alli- 
ance, federation,  confederation,  or  any  similar 
entity,  except  for  the  provision  of  appro- 
priate legal  assistAnce  in  accordance  with 
guidelines  promulgated  by  the  corporation; 

(6)  To  provide  legal  assistance  under  this 
Act  to  any  person  undo'  eighteen  years  at 
age  without  tbe  written  consent  of  one  of 
such  person's  parents  or  guardians  or  any 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  except  pur- 
suant to  criteria  which  the  board  shall  pre- 
scribe for  tbe  purpose  of  providing  adequate 
legal  assistance  for  persons  under  elghtnoa 
years  of  age. 

(c)    The   coTjMiratioa  shall  monitor   and 
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evaluate  programs  supported  In  whole  or  In 
part  under  this  Act  to  Insure  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  the  bylaws  of  the 
corporation  and  applicable  rules,  regulations, 
and  guidelines  promulgated  pursuant  to  thla 
Act  are  carried  out. 

(d)  Grants  and  contracts  under  this  Act 
shall  be  made  or  entered  Into  by  the  presi- 
dent  In  the  name  of  the  corporation,  but 
the  board  shall  review  and  approve  any 
grant  to  or  contract  with  a  State  or  local 
government  prior  to  such  action  by  the  pres- 
ident, and  may  by  rule  establish  other 
classes  of  grants  or  contracts  to  be  reviewed 
and  approved  by  it  prior  to  such  action  by 
the  president. 

<e)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  corpora- 
tion's approval  of  any  grant  application  or 
after  entering  into  a  contract,  the  cor- 
poration shall  notify  the  Governor  and  the 
(State  bar  association  of  the  State  In  which 
the  recipient  will  offer  legal  assistance.  No- 
tification shall  include  a  reasonable  descrip- 
tion of  the  grant  application  or  proposed 
contract. 

(f)  The  corporation  shall  Snsiire  that  no 
less  than  10  per  centum  of  the  moneys  it  ex- 
pends In  any  year  shall  go  to  activities  which 
are  non-staff -attorney  oriented. 

(g)  The  corporation  shall  conduct  a  study 
of  alternative  methods  of  delivery  of  legal 
assistance  to  eligible  clients  including  Judi- 
care,  vouchers,  prepaid  legal  insurance,  and 
contracts  with  law  firms  and  shall  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress on  or  before  June  30,  1974.  concerning 
Improvements,  changes,  or  alternative  meth- 
ods for  delivery  of  such  systems. 

RECORDS  AKD  REPORTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  corporation  shall  have 
authority  to  require  such  reports  as  it  deems 
necessary  from  recipients. 

(b)  The  corptoration  shall  have  authority 
to  prescribe  the  keeping  of  records  with 
respect  to  funds  provided  by  grant  or  contract 
and  shall  have  access  to  such  records  at  all 
reasonable  times  for  the  purpose  of  insur- 
ing compliance  with  the  grant  or  contract. 

(c)  The  corporation  shall  publish  an  an- 
nual report  which  shall  be  filed  by  the 
corporation  with  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 

(d)  Copies  of  all  reports  pertinent  to  the 
evaluation,  inspection,  or  monitoring  of  re- 
cipients shall  be  maintained  In  the  prin- 
cipal office  of  the  corporation  for  a  period 
of  at  least  five  years  subsequent  to  such 
evaluation.  Inspection,  or  monitoring.  Such 
reports  shall  be  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion during  regular  business  hours  and  cop- 
ies shall  be  furnished,  upon  request,  to  In- 
terested parties  upon  payment  of  such  rea- 
sonable fees  as  the  corporation  may  es- 
tablish. 

(e)  The  corporation  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act. 

(f)  The  corporation  shall  afford  notice 
and  reasonable  opportunity  for  comment  to 
Interested  parties  prior  to  Issuing  rules, 
regulations,  and  guidelines,  and  it  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  on  a  timely 
basis  all  its  bylaws,  rules,  regulations,  and 
guidelines. 

AUDITS 

See.  9.  (a)  The  accounts  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  be  audited  annually.  Such  audits 
shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  gen- 
erally accepted  auditing  standards  by  inde- 
pendent certified  public  accountants  who 
are  certified  by  a  regulatory  authority  of  the 
jurisdiction  In  which  the  audit  Is  under- 
taken. 

(b)  The  audits  shall  be  conducted  at  the 
place  or  places  where  the  accounts  of  the 
corporation  are  normally  kept.  All  books,  ac- 
counts, flnancua  reoords,  reports,  files,  uul 


other  papers,  things,  or  property  belonging 
to  or  in  use  by  the  corporation  and  neces- 
sary to  facilitate  the  audits  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  person  or  persons  conduct- 
ing the  audits;  and  full  facilities  for  verify- 
ing transactions  with  the  balances  and 
securities  held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents, 
and  custodians  shall  be  afforded  to  such  per- 
son or  persons.  The  report  of  the  annual 
audit  shall  be  filed  with  the  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office  and  shall  be  available  for 
public  inspection  during  business  hours  at 
the  principal  office  of  the  corporation. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  annual  audit,  the 
financial  transactions  of  the  corporation  for 
any  fiscal  year  during  which  Federal  funds 
are  available  to  finance  any  portion  of  its 
operations  may  be  audited  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  in  accordance  with  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  Any  such  audit  shall  be  conducted 
at  the  place  or  places  where  accounts  of  the 
corporation  are  normally  kept.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
shall  have  access  to  all  books,  accounts,  rec- 
ords, files,  and  all  other  things,  papers,  or 
property  belonging  to  or  In  use  by  the  cor- 
poration pertaining  to  its  financial  transac- 
tions and  necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit, 
and  they  shall  be  afforded  full  facilities  for 
verifying  transactions  with  the  balances  or 
securities  held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents, 
and  custodians.  All  such  books,  accounts, 
records,  reports,  files,  papers,  and  property 
of  the  corporation  shall  remain  In  the  pos- 
session and  custody  of  the  corporation.  A 
report  of  such  audit  shall  be  made  by  the 
Comptroller  General  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  President,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations with  respect  thereto  as  he  shall 
deem  advisable. 

(d)  The  corporation  shall  audit  each  re- 
cipient annually  or  require  each  recipient 
to  provide  for  an  annual  audit.  The  report 
of  each  such  audit  shall  be  maintained  for 
a  period  of  at  least  five  years  at  the  prmclpal 
office  of  the  corporation.  The  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  shall  receive 
copies  of  such  reports  and  may,  in  addition, 
Inspect  the  books,  accounts,  records,  files, 
and  all  other  papers,  things,  or  property  be- 
longing to  or  in  use  by  the  recipients,  which 
relate  to  the  disposition  or  use  of  funds  re- 
ceived from  the  corporation.  The  audit  re- 
ports shall  be  available  for  public  inspection, 
during  regular  business  hours,  at  the  prin- 
cipal office  of  the  corporation.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  subsection,  neither  the  corporation 
nor  the  Comptroller  General  shall  have  access 
to  Individual  case  records  subject  to  the 
attorney-client  privilege. 

FINANCINC 

Sec.  10.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the  corpora- 
tion. The  first  such  appropriation  may  t>e 
made  available  to  the  board  at  any  time  after 
six  or  more  members  have  been  appointed 
and  qualified.  Subsequent  appropriations 
shall  be  for  two-year  periods  or  such  other 
periods  as  appropriation  Acts  may  designate, 
and,  if  for  more  than  one  year,  shall  be  paid 
to  the  corporation  In  annual  Installments  at 
the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  specified  in  the  appro- 
priation Acts.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

(b)  Funds  received  by  the  corporation, 
from  a  source  other  than  such  corporation 
or  by  any  recipient  from  a  source  other  than 
the  corporation,  shall  be  accounted  for  and 
reported  as  receipts  and  disbursements  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  Federal  funds. 


RIGHT  TO   REPEAL,   ALTER,   OR   AMEND 


Sec.  II.  The  right  to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend 
this  Act  at  any  time  is  expressly  reserved. 

TRANSITION    PROVISION 

Sbc.  12.  (a)  Effective  July  1,  1973,  or  the 
'  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  whichever  is 
later,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  take  such  action  as  be  deems 
necessary.  Including  the  provision  (by  grant 
or  otherwise)  of  financial  assistance  to  re- 
cipients and  the  corporation  and  the  fur- 
nishing of  services  and  facilities  to  the  cor- 
poration^ 

(1)  to  assist  the  corporation  In  preparing 
to  undertake,  and  in  the  Initial  undertaking 
of.  Its  responsibilities  under  this  Act,  and 

(2)  to  assist  recipients  in  the  provision  of 
legal  assistance  until  the  date  provided  for 
in  subsection  (c). 

(b)  Effective  July  1,  1973.  or  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  whichever  Is  later — 

(1)  all  rights  of  the  Office  of  Econom.c  Op- 
portunity to  property  In  the  possession  of 
legal  services  programs  assisted  pursuant  to 
section  222(a)  (3) ,  230,  232,  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  until  the 
date  provided  for  in  subsection  (c)  and  shall 
thereafter  be  the  property  of  the  corporation, 
and 

(2)  all  assets,  liabilities,  property,  and  rec- 
ords determined  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  to  be  held  or 
used  primarily  in  connection  with  any  func- 
tion of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Econom.c 
Opportunity  under  such  section  222(a)  (3) 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  untu  the 
date  provided  for  in  subsection  (c)  and  shall 
thereafter  be  the  property  of  the  corn  oration. 

(c)  Effective  ninety  days  after  the  date  of 
the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  corporation,  such  meeting  to  occur  fol- 
lowing the  appointment  and  qualification  of 
at  least  six  members  of  such  Board,  section 
222(a)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  is  repealed,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
iinder  subsection  (a)  Is  terminated. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  subsection  (a). 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  13.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "State"  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  any  other  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  "Governor"  means  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  a  State. 

(3)  "Legal  assistance"  means  the  provision 
of  any  legal  services  under  this  Act. 

(4)  "Staff  attorney"  means  an  attorney 
who  receives  more  than  one-half  of  his  an- 
nual professional  income  from  a  recipient 
organized  solely  for  the  provision  of  legal 
assisUnce  to  eligible  clients  under  this  Act. 

Mr.  CONYERS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  amoidment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  dispensed  with 
and  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  so  that  we  may  dispose  of  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wh^i 
we  came  onto  ttiis  floor  earlier  today 
and  yesterday.  I  was  prepared  to  swal- 
low the  compromise  agreement  that  had 
been  worked  out  on  the  legal  services 
bill.  I  respected  the  work  that  this  dis- 
tinguished subcommittee  had  put  in  dur- 
ing several  months  in  conducting  hear- 
ings and  In  negotiating  backward  and 
forward. 

However.  U^ere  must  come  a  time  In 
everjr  Member's  existence  where  he 
reaches  the  breaking  point,  and  I  am 
leaving  this  bill  as  of  right  now.  I  refuse 
in  the  name  of  common  decency  and  the 
respect  that  this  body  ought  to  be  ac- 
corded by  its  own  Members,  before  they 
dare  to  ask  the  American  people  to  sup- 
port it,  to  continue  my  support  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  travesty.  I  hope  the  Mem- 
bers support  my  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Cokyeis) 
has  expired. 

(By  ananimoos  consent,  Ms.  Abzcg 
yielded  her  time  to  Mr.  CcmrERS.) 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
substitute  in  essence  is  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  "bill  minus  all  of  the  pro- 
hibitloos  which  have  been  restated  and 
misstated  in  the  form  of  these  extrane- 
ous amendments  throughout  this  eve- 
ning. It  is  a  bill  that  authorizes  2  years 
instead  of  3  years  or  1  year.  It  Is  a  bill 
that  removes  the  restrictions  upon  at- 
torneys as  citizens  who  participate  in  the 
American  policy  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  substitute  I  am  of- 
fering today  makes  the  following 
changes  to  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion Act: 

First,  the  President  will  be  required  to 
appoint  the  Board  or  Directors  without 
regard  to  poUacal  aflSJiation  or  profes- 
sional occupation.  In  addition,  members 
of  the  Board  may  not  be  employees  of 
the  United  States,  a  State,  or  political 
subdivision.  A  similar  provision  is  In- 
cluded with  regard  to  appointment  of 
advisory  councils  by  the  Governors  of 
each  State. 

These  provisions  are  necessary  to 
shield  the  legal  services  program  from 
political  influences.  Appointments  to  the 
Board  would  be  made  on  a  nonpartisan 
bEisis  rather  than  a  bipartisan  basis.  The 
objective,  of  course,  would  be  to  insure 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  should  be  re- 
sponsive to  all  the  people  and  should  not 
dlsproportl(mately  come  from  any  par- 
ticular occupation.  If  we  are  to  shield 
the  program  from  pomical  pressures,  the 
Board  should  not  be  exclusively  the  do- 
main of  lawyers  is  not  logical  that  on  one 
hand  this  legislation  mandates  rep- 
resentation of  attorneys  on  boards  and 
at  the  same  time  places  restrictions  up- 
on the  activities  Df  fleld  attorneys  rep- 
resenting the  interests  of  the  poor;  this 
is  what  we  attempt  to  avoid  in  this  leg- 
idatton. 

Seoond.  my  aniendments  proiliie  that 
no  member  of  the  Board  shall  serte  con- 
secutive terms.  Tlie  parpose  of  tfala  |vo- 


vision  is  to  give  as  many  of  the  com- 
petent people  available  for  service  on 
the  Board  an  opportunity  to  make  their 
contribution  and  provide  fresh  ideas  to 
the  program. 

Third,  my  amendments  provide  that 
the  authority  to  dispose  of  money  or 
property  under  the  act  will  not  be  used 
to  abolish,  or  reduce,  the  powers  or  fimc- 
tions  of  the  Corporation.  This  provision 
is  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  the  kind 
of  unlawful,  bad  faith  application  of  a 
similar  provision  in  the  Economic  Op- 
portimity  Act  of  1988,  wliich  was  utilised 
to  assault  and  dismantle  the  0£5oe  of 
Economic  OpporUmity. 

Fourth,  my  amendment  removes  the 
restrictions  upon  legal  services  attorneys' 
participation  in  the  influence  and  pas- 
sage of  legislation  before  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  the  States,  and  local 
governments.  I  strongly  believe  that  we 
must  make  a  clear  distinction  between 
legislative  advocacy  on  tiehalf  of  a  client 
or  clients  and  patent  political  activity 
such  as  supporting  candidates  for  po- 
litical office.  The  legislation  before  us 
does  not  make  this  di'>tinction.  but  rather 
makes  broad  prohibitions  upon  what  a 
lawyer  can  and  cannot  do.  In  the  process 
it  severely  restricts  the  legitimate  bounds 
of  legal  services  attorneys. 

Fifth,  my  amendment  removes  all  lan- 
guage from  the  committee  bill  which  un- 
justifiably refers  to  obvious  imlawful 
activity  and  professional  irresponsUaOlty 
that  is  covered  by  State,  lo:al.  and  Fed- 
eral law  and  the  canons  of  ethics  and 
code  of  professional  responsibility  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  language  of  the  committee  Wll 
was  intended  to  proscribe  unlawful  activ- 
ity which  a  negligible  number  of  legal 
services  attorneys  may  have  indulged  in 
in  the  past.  However.  I  see  no  need  to 
chastise  past  practices — so  slight  in 
comparison  with  the  extraordinary 
professional  competence  which  the  vast 
majority  of  legal  services  attorneys  have 
exercised. 

Other  changes  in  the  committee  bill 
which  my  amendment  makes  include: 

First.  The  appointment  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Corporation's  Board  of  Direc- 
tors by  the  Board  itself  and  not  by  the 
President. 

Second.  The  removal  of  restrictlaoB 
upon  the  award  of  grants  to  private  law 
firms  involved  in  litigating  cases  in  the 
collective  interest  of  the  poor. 

Third.  Tlae  authorization  of  the  pro- 
gi-am  for  2  years  rather  than  3. 

Fourth.  The  requirement  of  notifica- 
tion of  Governors  and  State  bar  associa- 
tions at  least  30  days  in  advance  of  the 
approval  of  grants  or  contracts  has  t>een 
changed  to  30  days  after  the  awarda  are 
made. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  my  amend- 
ment is  critical  to  the  success  and  integ- 
rity of  the  legal  services  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  the  geotleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Contcrs). 

The  amendment  in  the  natmv  of  a 
substitute  «»s  rejected. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
M-nats). 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chatiman,  I  yiOd 

back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ttte  Cluur  reeog  - 
niz^s  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Syhms)  . 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  (Chairman.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 

WII.LIAM  D.  FOKS;. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FOBD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Meeds). 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
niz2s  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Steicee > . 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  <^air  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  QuiE) . 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Califomia 
(Mr.  Hawkins). 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  lir.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
tlie  Committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Ihe  CHAIRMAN.  Under  tlie  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  EcKHARDT,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  7824)  to  establish  a  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  435. 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ord«-ed. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole? 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
separate  vote  on  ttie  so-called  Hogan 
amendment  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment?  If 
not,  the  Clerk  will  report  the  amendment 
on  whidi  a  separate  vote  has  been  de- 
manded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment: 

Page  30.  line  IS.  atrlke  out  the  period  and 
InaH't  In  Ueu  there  of  a  tnmtrolon.  and  aftw 
line  15  insert  the  following: 

"(8)  TO  provide  legal  ■aaistance  wltk  in- 
spect to  aay  proceeding  or  litigation  which 
seeks  to  procure  a  non-tlterapeutic  abortion 
or  to  compel  any  individual  or  institution  to 
perform  an  Abortiao.  or  aaaist  Im  UM  per- 
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formance  of  an  abortion,  or  provide  facilities 
for  the  performance  of  an  abortion,  contrary 
to  the  religious  beliefs  or  moral  convictions 
of  such  Individual  or  Institution." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMrr    OFFERED    BT    MR. 
LANDGREBK 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Landcrxbk  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
HJl.  7824  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  being  in  doubt,  the  House 
divided,  and  there  were — ayes  91,  noes 
189. 

Mr.  LANEKjREnBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  276.  nays  95, 
present  5.  not  voting  57,  as  follows: 


(Ron  No.  2«3I 

TEAS— 276 

Abdnor 

BrlnUey 

Delaney 

Adama 

Brooks 

Dellenback 

Addabbo 

Brotzman 

Dent 

Alexander 

Brown,  Calif. 

Diggs 

Anderson, 

Brown,  Mich. 

DIngell 

Calif. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Donohue 

Anderaon,  DI. 

Buchanan 

Drinan 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Dulskl 

Andrews, 

Btirke,  Mass. 

Duncan 

N.Dak. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

du  Pont 

Annunzlo 

Carney,  Ohio 

Eckhardt 

Arends 

Carter 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ashley 

Casey,  Tex. 

Eilberg 

Aspln 

Cederberg 

Bsch 

Barrett 

Chlsholm 

Bshleman 

Beard 

Clark 

Evans.  Colo. 

Bell 

Clay 

Fascell 

Bennett 

Cleveland 

Flndley 

Bergland 

Cochran 

Pish 

Bia«gl 

Cohen 

Flood 

Blester 

Collier 

Flowers 

Bingham 

Collins,  m. 

Foley 

Blatnik 

Conable 

Ford,  Oerald  B. 

Boggs 

Conte 

Ford, 

Bo:  and 

German 

WUllam  D. 

Boiling 

Cotter 

Forsythe 

Bo  wen 

Coughlln 

Praser 

Brademaa 

Daniels. 

Frellnghuysen 

Brasco 

Domlnlck  V. 

Prenzel 

Breckinridge 

delaOarza 

Frey 

Pulton 

Martin,  N.C. 

Baylor 

Puqua 

Matsuuaga 

Schroeder 

Qaydos 

Mayne 

SelberlinB 

Gettys 

Mazzoll 

Shipley 

Oiaimo 

Meeds 

Shoup 

Gibbons 

M  richer 

Shrlver 

Gllman 

Mszvinsky 

Slsk 

Glnn 

Mil  ford 

Skubltz 

Grasso 

Miller 

Back 

Gray 

MIniEb 

Smith.  Iowa 

Green,  Greg. 

Mink 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Green,  Pa. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Stanton, 

Grover 

Mlzell 

J.  William 

Gude 

Moakley 

Stanton, 

Gunter 

Mollohan 

James  V. 

Guyer 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

S'.ark 

Hamilton 

Morgan 

Steed 

Hanley 

Mosher 

Steele 

Hanna 

Moss 

Steelman 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Murphy,  111. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Hansen,  Wash 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Stephens 

Harsha 

Natcher 

Stokes 

Hastings 

Nedzl 

Stratton 

Hawkins 

Nelsen 

Stubblefield 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Nix 

Stuckey 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Obey 

Studds 

Heinz 

O'Brien 

Sullivan 

Helstoskl 

OHara 

Symington 

Hogan 

O'Neill 

Talcott 

Holifleld 

Owens 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Holt 

Patten 

Teague,  Calif. 

Holtzmau 

Pepper 

Thone 

Horton 

Perkins 

Thornton 

Howard 

Pettis 

Tlernan 

Ichord 

Peyser 

Towell,  Nev. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Pickle 

Udall 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Pike 

Ullman 

Jordan 

Podell 

Van  Deerlln 

Karth 

Price,  ni. 

Vanlk 

Keating 

Pritchard 

Vlgorlto 

Kemp 

Quie 

Walsh 

K.uczynskl 

Railsback 

Wampler 

Koch 

Randall 

Ware 

Kuykendall 

Rangel 

Whalen 

Kyros 

Rees 

White 

Lehman 

Regula 

Williams 

Litton 

Reuss 

Wilson,  Bob 

Long,  La. 

Rhodes 

WUson, 

Long,  Md. 

Rinaldo 

Charles,  Tex 

McC.ory 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Winn 

McCIoskey 

Rodino 

Wolff 

McCollister 

Roe 

Wright 

McCormacI: 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Wyatt 

McDade 

Rose 

Wydler 

McFall 

Rosenthal 

Wylle 

McKay 

Rostenkowskl 

Wyman 

McSpadden 

Rousb 

Yates 

Macdonald 

Roy 

Yatron 

Madden 

Roybal 

Young,  Oa. 

Madlgan 

Runnels 

Young,  01. 

Mahon 

Ruppe 

Young,  Tex. 

Mall  I  lard 

Ryan 

Zablockl 

Mallary 

St  Germain 

Zwacb 

Mann 

Sarasin 

Maraziti 

Sarbanes 
NATS— 95 

Archer 

Ooldwater 

Passman 

Armstrong 

Goodllng 

Poage 

Baker 

Gross 

Powell,  Ohio 

Bevlll 

Gubser 

Price,  Tex. 

Blackburn 

Haley 

Roberts 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Hanrahan 

Robinson,  Va. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Hays 

Rogers 

Burgener 

Henderson 

Rousselot 

Burke,  PI  a. 

Hicks 

RUth 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hosmer 

Satterfleld 

Butler 

Huber 

Scherle 

Byron 

Hungate 

Schneebell 

Camp 

Hunt 

Sebelius 

Chappell 

Hutchinson 

Shuster 

C.ancy 

Jarman 

Sikes 

Collins,  Tex. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Snyder 

Conlan 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Spence 

Conyers 

Jones,  A.  a. 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Jones,  N.C. 

Symms 

Daniel,  Robert 

Kastenmeier 

Taylor,  Mo. 

W.,  Jr. 

Ketchum 

Teague,  Tex. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Landgrebe 

Treen 

Davis,  Wis. 

Latta 

Veysey 

Dellums 

Lott 

Waggonner 

Denholm 

McEwen 

Whltten 

Dennis 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Wiggins 

Derwlnskl 

Michel 

Wilson, 

Devlne 

Montgomery 

Charles  H., 

Dickinson 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 

Downing 

Calif. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Myers 

Young,  Fla. 

Fountain 

Nichols 

Young,  B.C. 

Froehllch 

ParrU 

Zion 

PRESENT — 5 

Abzug 

Culver 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Burton 

Harrington 

NOT  VOTING— 67 

Ashbrook 

Gonzalez 

Hills,  Ark. 

Badillo 

Griffiths 

Minshall.  Ohio 

Bafalls 

Hammer- 

Patman 

Bray 

echmidt 

Preyer 

Breaux 

Harvey 

QuUlen 

Broomfleld 

Hubert 

Rarlck 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Hlllis 

Held 

Chamberlain 

Hinshaw 

Riegle 

Clausen, 

Hudnut 

Roncallo,  Wyo, 

Don  H. 

JohnEon,  Calif 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Clawson,  Del 

Kazen 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Crane 

King 

Sandman 

Cronin 

Landrum 

Staggers 

Dan  lei  son 

Leggett 

Thompson,  N.J 

Davis,  S.C. 

Lent 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Dorn 

Lujan 

Vander  Jagt 

Erlenbom 

McKinney 

Waldie 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Mat  bias,  Calif. 

Whitehurst 

Fisher 

Mathls,  Ga. 

WidnaU 

Plynt 

Metcalfe 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for,  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain  against. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin  for,  with  Mr. 
QuUlen  against. 

Mr.  Erlenbom  for,  with  Mr.  Bray  against. 

Mr.  Broomfleld  for,  with  Mr.  King  against. 

Mr.  Harvey  for.  with  Mr.  Whitehurst 
against. 

Mr.  Staggers  for,  with  Mr.  Rarlck  against. 

Mr.  Breaux  for,  with  Mr.  Crane  against. 

Mr.  Cronin  for,  with  Mr.  Plsher  against. 

Mr.  Preyer  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  for,  with  Mr.  Mathls  of  Geor- 
gia against. 

Mr.  Wldnall  for,  with  Mr.  Hlnsbaw  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  MUIs  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Riegle  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen. 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  Minshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Mathlas  of  California. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Hammerschmldt. 

Mr.  Roncallo  of  Wyoming  with  Mr.  Ash- 
brook. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Del 
Clawson. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Bafalls. 

Mr.  Waldie  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  BadlUo. 

Mr.  Ctonzalez  with  Mr.  E^lns  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Hudnut. 

Mr.  HIllIs  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  McKinney  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
item  tomorrow  will  be  H.R.  6187,  negoti- 
ated contracts,  which  will  be  brought  up 
by  imanimous  consent  at  the  request  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

The  second  bill  wUl  be  H.R.  8510,  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  authorization, 
followed  by  HJl.  8662,  HUD — science — 
veterans  appropriations. 

Of  course,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
National  Science  Foimdation  is  included 
in  the  HUD  appropriation  bill,  the  au- 
thorization should  be  passed  first. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M.  FRIDAY. 
JUNE  22.  1973 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  a.m.  on  Friday,  Jime  22,  1973. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

The  SPEAiOIR.  The  Chair  will  recog- 
nize the  gentleman  from  Indiana  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  go- 
ing to  be  the  procedure  next  week?  We 
have  a  number  of  bills  that  will  be  pend- 
ing next  week.  Is  this  going  to  happen 
next  week,  where  we  come  to  Thursday 
night  and  are  in  session  late,  or  are  we 
going  to  wait  until  Friday? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognized 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  for  1  min- 
ute, not  for  the  purpose  of  cross  exam- 
ining the  Chair. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  8825,  HOUSE  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION 542,  H.R.  8877,  AND  MO- 
•nONS  TO  SUSPEND  THE  RULES, 
WEEK  OP  JUNE  25.  1973 

Mr.  SISK.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolutions  (H.  Res.  453,  Rept.  No.  93- 
314;  H.  Res.  456.  Rept.  No.  93-317;  H. 
Res.  455,  Rept.  No.  93-316,  and  H.  Res. 
454.  Rept.  No.  93-315)  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed : 

H.  Res.  453 
Resolved,  That  during  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8825)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development;  for  space,  science,  vet- 
erans, and  certain  other  Independent  execu- 
tive agencies,  boards,  commissions,  and  cor- 
porations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974.  and  for  other  purposes,  the  provisions 
of  clause  2,  Rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived. 

H.  Res.  456 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stat©  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  Joint  res- 
olution (H.J.  Res.  642)  concerning  the  war 


powers  of  Congress  and  the  President.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
Joint  resolution  and  shaU  continue  not  to 
exceed  three  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  joint  resolution  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
Joint  resolution  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  joint  resolu- 
tion to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
joint  resolution  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


H.  Res.  455 
Resolved,  That  during  the  consideration  of 
the  bUl  (HJi.  8877)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
for  other  purposes,  the  provisions  of  clause 
2,  Rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived. 


H.  Res.  454 
Resolved.  That  It  shall  be  In  order  for  the 
Speaker  at  any  time  during  the  week  of 
June  26.  1973,  to  entertain  motions  to  sus- 
pend the  rules,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  1,  Rule  XXVil. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  CORRECT 
SECTION  NUMBERS  AND  INSERT 
PUNCTUATION  IN  ENGROSSMENT 
OF  H.R.  7824 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  in  the  engross- 
ment of  the  bill  just  passed  (H.R.  7824) 
the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  correct  sec- 
tion numbers  and  to  insert  punctuation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VIOLENCE  MUST  BE  CONDEMNED 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  today's 
New  York  Times,  thero  is  a  report  of  two 
acts  of  violence  which  occurred  in  the 
city  of  New  York  within  the  last  24 
hoiu«.  I  want  to  condemn  them  both. 
The  earlier  incident  involved  the  throw- 
ing of  red  paint  on  the  Soviet  Mission 
to  the  United  Nations  at  136  East  67th 
Street  allegedly  by  four  young  persons 
now  charged  with  criminal  mischief  and 
who  are  allegedly  members  of  the  Jewish 
Defense  League. 

The  second  and  more  egregious  act  of 
violence  was  committed  yesterday  at 
3:39  a.m.  when  a  car  belonging  to  a 
Soviet  diplomat  was  firebombed  and  de- 
molished in  the  Borough  of  Queens.  It 
is  reported  in  the  New  York  Times  ar- 
ticle that  when  David  Fish,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Jewish  Defense  League,  was 
asked  about  both  incidents,  he  said  that 
the  red  paint  on  the  Mission  symbolized 
"the  blood  of  Soviet  Jews  that  is  being 


spilled  In  Russia."  His  comment  on  the 
burning  of  the  car  was  that  the  incident 
was  "news  to  me,"  but  added,  "we  ap- 
plaud the  act." 

I  do  not  know  who  was  involved  in 
either  incident,  but  I  do  know  that  when 
the  Jewish  Defense  League  through  its 
executive  director  supports  and  applauds 
violence.  It  does  a  great  disservice  to  the 
cause  of  Soviet  Jewry.  Along  with  tens 
of  thousands  of  other  Jews  and  non- 
Jews  in  this  country,  I  have  condemned 
Soviet  barbarism  in  refusing  to  permit 
Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate  and  in  repress- 
ing Jewish  culture  within  the  UJ3.SJI. 
The  Soviet  Union  harasses  its  non-Jew- 
ish citizens  as  well,  but  singles  out  the 
Jews  for  special  torment. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  JDL 
has  been  instrumental  in  focusing  Amer- 
ican and  world  opinion  on  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jewry.  But  likewise,  the  JDL  must 
be  condemned  when  it  engages  in  or 
praises  acts  of  violence.  We  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  good  cause 
may  be  destroyed  if  terrorism  and  vio- 
lence are  employed. 

I  have  stood  on  this  floor  and  con- 
demned Black  Panther  and  Arab  terror- 
ist violence  and  I  will  not  hesitate  to  ccoi- 
demn  violence  or  its  support  by  the  Jew- 
ish Defense  League.  I  believe  that  lawful 
protest  is  always  in  order  and  I  will 
picket,  march,  boycott,  and  speak  out  in 
support  of  those  issues  I  hold  dear.  And 
the  cause  of  Soviet  Jewry  for  me  is  sec- 
ond to  none.  But  I  will  not  stand  silently 
by  when  that  cause  is  injured  by  those 
who  engage  in  violence.  For  those  who 
want  to  do  something  positive  smd  help- 
ful now  in  support  of  Soviet  Jewry,  let 
them  press  as  I  am  doing,  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Jackson-Mills- Vanlk  amend- 
ment. 


WHAT  IS  THE  POINT? 

(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  a 
month  ago  now  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives denied  an  administration  re- 
quest and  voted  219  to  188  to  prohibit 
Pentagon  funds  in  this  second  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  from  being 
used  to  pay  for  bombing  operations  in 
Cambodia.  This  unprecedented  action 
was  the  first  time  the  House  made  such 
a  positive  statement  of  intent  to  put  a 
stop  to  further  implication  of  this  coun- 
try in  the  wars  of  Southeast  Asia.  I  was 
among  those  opposing  the  funds  for 
bombing  Cambodia. 

On  May  31,  the  Senate  with  a  resound- 
ing vote  of  63  to  19  prohibited  all  funds 
not  only  in  this  bill,  but  funds  previous- 
ly appropriated,  from  being  used  in  sup- 
port of  combat  activities  in  or  over 
Cambodia  and  Laos  as  well. 

Since  the  House  and  Senate  conferees 
could  not  agree  on  the  differences  in  the 
two  Cambodia  statements,  we  shall  cast 
another  vote  in  the  House  shortly.  At 
that  time  I  intend  to  support  the  Senate 
amendment  because  it  prohibits  the  use 
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of  past  appropriations  for  combat  activ- 
ities as  well  as  those  in  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  and  encompasses 
Laos  as  well  as  Cambodia. 

It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  complete 
action  on  this  second  supplemental  vp- 
propnations  bill,  partially  because  there 
were  several  areas  of  disagreement  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  versions. 
but  also  because  there  were  those  who 
wished  to  delay  the  vote  to  buy  more 
time  for  Dr.  Kissinger  to  resume  nego- 
tiations with  North  Vietnana  to  shore  up 
the  JanuaiT  ceasefire  agreement.  Those 
meetings  have  come  and  gone  and  'peace 
with  honor"  still  seems  to  elude  us. 

Meanwhile  the  argiunents  to  wait  and 
perfect  the  cease-fire,  the  warning 
against  tjlng  the  President's  hands  in 
negotiations,  the  expressed  fears  of  dam- 
age to  future  negotiations — all  are  be- 
ginning to  fall  on  deaf  ears.  The  Ameri- 
can people  have  expressed  themselves  in 
letters  to  their  Congressmen.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  number  of  them.  Moreover,  a 
recent  Gallup  poll  survey  indicates  that 
the  American  people  are  opposed  to 
bombing  Cambodia  and  Laos  by  a  2-to-l 
margin  and  by  approximately  the  same 
ratio  they  think  bombing  will  lead  to  a 
reinvolvement  of  American  troops  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

We  might  do  well  to  listen  to  the  voices 
of  the  American  people  and  to  those  in 
Congress  who  warn  of  the  dangers  of 
further  involvement.  For  myself,  I  agree 
with  Senator  Milton  Young,  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  who  summar- 
ized the  argument  in  a  nutshell  when  he 
said  that:  "We  have  got  our  prisoners 
out  with  honor"  and  then  added,  "what  is 
the  point  of  going  on  supporting  a  gov- 
ernment that  seems  to  have  no  will  to 
fight  and  is  corrupt?"  What  is  the  point? 
The  answer  I  believe  is  that  there  is  none. 
And  it  is  time  that  the  Congress  act  ac- 
cordingly by  denying  funds  for  a  point- 
less, fruitless,  and  dangerous  military  op- 
eration in  Southeast  Asia. 


FCX>D  PRICES 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Forsythe) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly we  have  witnessed  a  swirling  contro- 
versy regarding  the  cost  of  food,  and  in 
particular  the  cost  of  meat.  With  the 
crescendo  of  noise  and  recriminations 
Ijtween  farmers,  wholesalers  and  retail- 
ers regarding  who,  if  anyone,  is  to  be 
blamed,  I  fear  that  the  true  victim  of 
this  situation  is  not  being  heard.  I  refer 
to  the  American  consumer;  to  the  per- 
son who  in  the  face  of  steadily  mounting 
costs  sees  his  wage  or  salary  Increase 
measured  by  a  more  restrictive  guide- 
line. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
gravity  of  the  problem.  Wholesale  food 
prices  soared  4.1  percent  In  May  of  this 
srear,  rising  at  an  annual  rate  of  43.4  per- 
cent in  the  last  three  months  and  at  a 
51.5  percent  rate  in  the  three  months 


preceding  that.  Retail  prices  have  only 
just  begun  to  reflect  this  dramatic  price 
rise.  At  the  current  pace,  we  can  expect 
retail  food  prices  to  continue  their  re- 
lentless upward  march. 

The  impact  of  this  ti-.*d  in  food  prices 
on  the  consumer  is  made  clear  by  the 
fact  that  in  1971  Americans'  personal 
outlays  for  food  and  beverages  were  es- 
timated at  $136.6  billion.  By  contrast, 
1971  automobile  expenditures  totaled 
$46.2  billion;  clothing  and  shoes;  $57 
billion;  housing,  $99.7  billion;  and  fur- 
niture and  household  equipment,  $39.5 
billion. 

For  20  years,  the  American  con- 
sumer has  witnessed  a  steady  increase 
in  the  cost  of  food.  To  explain  the  20- 
year  trend  of  rising  prices,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  cost  structure  of  the 
three  major  components  of  the  food 
marketing  chain;  the  farmer  the  whole- 
saler, and  the  retailer. 

For  raw  agricultural  products,  there 
have  been  substantial  increases  in  prices. 
However,  the  farmer  has  seen  his  pro- 
duction costs  rise  an  average  of  50  per- 
cent. Despite  these  increases  in  operating 
costs,  farm  prices  have  risen  only  6  per- 
cent in  the  past  20  years.  Farmers  have 
been  able  to  survive  only  by  virtue  of 
their  increased  productivity — 223  percent 
over  the  past  20  years. 

While  farm  prices  have  risen  6  percent, 
wholesale  prices  have  jimiped  20  percent. 
Most  of  the  difference  can  be  attributed 
to  increased  costs  at  the  wholesale  level. 
Labor  costs  have  risen  300  percent, 
frei^t  costs  140  percent;  services — ^rent, 
insurance,  telephone,  and  so  forth — ^240 
percent,  containers  160  percent,  fuel, 
power,  and  light  costs  have  jumped  135 
percent,  while  the  costs  of  new  plants 
and  machinery  have  increased  192  per- 
cent. Throughout  this  period  of  rising 
costs,  the  profit  margin  for  wholesalers 
has  hovered  around  1  percent. 

For  the  third  component  of  the  food 
marketing  chain,  the  retailer,  prices 
have  spurted  43  percent  in  the  last  20 
yeais.  Again,  most  of  this  itK;rease  can 
be  attributed  to  rising  operating  costs, 
particularly  for  labor,  which  accoimts 
for  50  percent  of  expenses.  Most  analysts 
would  probably  agree  that  for  the  retail 
food  industry  after  tax  profits  as  a  per- 
centage of  sales  should  ideally  average 
around  1.5  percent.  Actual  profits  have 
traditionally  been  lower,  peaking  at  1.41 
percent  in  1965.  In  1971,  the  food  chain 
industi-y's  profits  on  the  dollar,  after 
taxes,  was  down  to  0.83  percent.  The  pic- 
ture was  not  any  brighter  in  1972,  as  in- 
dustry profits  were  0.65  percent  in  1972. 

Underlying  the  rising  costs  within  the 
food  marketing  chain  is  the  steadily 
mounting  consumer  demand.  Consumer 
consumption  of  beef,  for  example,  has 
more  than  doubled  over  the  last  20  years, 
increasing  from  56.1  poimds  per  capita 
to  115.5  pounds  per  capita.  Over  the  last 
7  years,  the  increase  was  30  percent.  This 
steadily  rising  demand  for  meat  has  sus- 
tained high  prices.  Indeed  it  has  been  a 
significant  force  in  pulling  these  prices 
up.  The  most  frequent  estimate  heard  is 
that  we  would  need  about  10  more  pounds 
per  capita  this  year  to  see  a  return  to 


1971  retail  beef  price  levels.  In  1971,  the 
total  meat  supply  was  192  pounds  per 
capita.  This  sunk  to  188  pounds  last  year 
The  predictions  for  this  year  is  that  sup 
ply  will  merely  retm-n  to  the  1971  level, 
rather  than  increasing  to  meet  addi- 
tional demand. 

To  help  alleviate  this  continuing  prob- 
lem of  supply  relative  to  demand  there 
are  three  initiatives  to  which  we  must 
give  serious  attention.  The  first  is  the 
permanent  lifting  of  import  quotas.  The 
President  has  for  the  balance  of  1973  al- 
ready suspended  import  quotas  for  meat. 
Tills  means  that  the  amount  of  foreign 
meat  that  can  be  imported  is  no  longer 
restricted  to  6.7  percent  of  U.S.  produc- 
tion. 

However,  only  limited  relief  in  the 
supply  situation  can  be  expected  from 
the  President's  action.  I  say  this  because 
foreign  suppliers  are  not  likely  to  jump 
to  the  American  market,  possibly  losing 
other  markets  to  competitors,  when  there 
is  no  assurance  that  import  quotas  will 
not  be  reinstituted  at  the  end  of  this 
year.  And  before  devaluation,  the  Amer- 
ican market  offered  no  substantial  finan- 
cial incentives  as  U.S.  beef  prices  were 
only  three-fourths  of  1  cent  above  the 
world  level. 

To  overcome  some  of  this  anticipated 
hesitancy  on  the  part  of  foreign  sup- 
pliers, I  have  introduced  legislation  re- 
pealing the  section  of  the  Meat  Import 
Act  of  1964  which  established  the  import 
quota  system. 

The  permanent  lifting  of  import  re- 
stiictions  could  result  in  some  change  in 
world  market  patterns,  bringing  a  larger 
supply  of  beef  to  the  United  States.  It 
is,  however,  imlikely  that  a  peiinanent 
lifting  of  the  import  quotas  would  in- 
crease the  supply  of  beef  to  the  extent 
that  it  would  depress  prices.  Rather,  the 
effect  would  be  to  prevent  consumer  de- 
mand from  further  outstripping  supply, 
thus  decelerating  the  rate  of  price  in- 
crease. 

The  second  initiative  is  to  abolish  ex- 
isting tariffs  on  meat  imports;  tariffs 
which  not  only  inci-ease  prices  but  which 
deter  inaporters  from  bringing  more 
meat  to  U.S.  consumers.  In  1971,  the 
United  States  imported  2.35  billion 
pounds  of  meat  at  a  cost  of  $1.44  billion. 
Tariffs  of  up  to  3  cents  per  pound  on  cer- 
tain meat  products  and  up  to  10  per- 
cent of  market  value  on  others  have  a 
significant  impact  on  both  supply  and 
ultimate  cost.  To  provide  additional  re- 
lief to  the  American  consumer,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  repealing  these 
tariffs. 

The  third  initiative  is  to  undertake  a 
program  to  expand  domestic  food  pro- 
ducticxi.  Every  year  approximately  50  to 
58  million  acres  of  cropland  are  held  out 
of  production  under  the  farm  subsidy 
program.  I  have  long  believed  that  pro- 
ductive use  of  this  land  should  be  per- 
mitted. If,  for  example,  grazing  of  this 
land  were  allowed.  It  would  provide  sub- 
stantial additional  feed  and  pastureland 
for  the  existing  116  million  hefKl  of  cat- 
tle on  U.S.  farms  and  ranches,  thus  per- 
mitting an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  na- 
tional lierd. 
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I  am  pleased  that  in  February  of  this 
year  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  issued 
regulations  allowing  the  productive  use 
of  this  set-aside  cropland.  I  applaud  this 
action  as  I  believe  it  portends  a  long  term 
increase  in  the  supply  of  meat  and  other 
products. 

Pursuing  a  policy  of  expansion  will 
send  additional  supplies  to  the  super- 
market and  could  possibly  provide  wel- 
come relief  for  the  current  balance  of 
payments  dilemma.  Agricultural  exports 
are  already  one  of  the  few  bright  spots 
in  the  bleak  U.S.  trade  picture.  In  fiscal 
year  1973,  the  United  States  will  export 
$11.1  billion  of  agricultural  products.  It 
will  import,  estimates  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  $6.8  billion.  After  subtract- 
ing the  $1  billion  of  foreign  aid  food- 
stuffs from  the  export  total,  a  $3.8  billion 
cash  smplus  in  agriculture  remains.  Of 
course  the  current  fiscal  year  does  not 
represent  the  norm  because  of  the  $1 
billion  grain  sale  to  Russia.  However,  the 
fact  remains  that  agricultural  exports 
have  risen  steadily  from  $5.7  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1969  to  $8.1  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1972.  A  report  entitled,  "Agricultural 
Trade  and  the  Proposed  Round  of  Multi- 
lateral Trade  Talks,"  prepared  for  the 
White  House  last  year  concludes  that  the 
United  States  could  achieve  agriculture 
exprorts  of  $18  bilHon  In  1980  if  conditions 
continue  to  be  favorable. 

Stimulating  production  because  of  an- 
ticipated high  levels  of  domestic  and  for- 
eign demand  implicitly  carries  with  it  a 
new  responsibility.  We  cannot  abandon 
our  farmers  if  the  demand  they  have 
been  striving  to  satisfy  suddenly  evapo- 
rates. Assume  the  international  market 
deteriorates  over  one  season  because  of 
increased  foreign  production.  While 
American  farmers  adjust  to  the  new  de- 
mand level,  we  must  be  prepared  to  re- 
quire, for  later  utilization,  that  seasons 
excess.  Without  this  insurance,  fear  of 
overproduction  nay  restrain  farmers 
from  increasing  production  to  the  level 
justified  by  current  demand.  I  am  indeed 
pleased  that  the  new  agricultural  legis- 
lation now  pending  before  the  House 
and  Senate  embodies  the  principle  I  am 
enunciating. 

From  both  the  consumer's  point  of 
view  and  from  the  standpoint  of  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit,  the  expansion 
of  farm  production  is  clearly  in  our  best 
interest.  It  is  unlikely  that  either  domes- 
tic or  foreign  demand  will  relent.  The 
productive  potential  of  America's  farms, 
where  productivity  has  risen  223  percent 
in  the  past  20  years,  is  truly  an  untapped 
national  resource. 

The  short-term  solution  to  the  food- 
price  crisis  is  to  be  found  in  the  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  pricing  policies  of  the 
food  marketing  industry  and  in  a  revi- 
sion of  certain  policies  of  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  In  the  food  industry,  retail- 
ers are  wary  of  what  the  effect  of  con- 
stant price  ranges  may  have  on  the  con- 
sumer. Therefore,  the  retail  pricing  poli- 
cies exhibit  a  lag  phenomenon.  That  is, 
when  wholesale  prices  begin  rising,  re- 
tailers hold  the  line  until  wholesale  prices 
reach  a  trigger  point.  At  that  point,  re- 


tailers raise  their  prices.  During  this  lag 
time,  retailers  experience  shrinking  prof- 
its. This  loss  is  recovered  when  wholesale 
prices  begin  to  decline  because  the  higher 
retail  prices  are  maintained  until  whole- 
sale prices  drop  below  another  trigger 
level.  When  that  level  is  reached,  retail- 
ers drop  their  prices.  This  downside  lag 
compensates  retailers  for  the  upturn  lag. 

Combined  with  the  Price  Commissions 
volatile  pricing  rule,  this  lag  pricing 
characteristic  of  the  retail  food  industry 
set  the  stage  for  excessive  retail  price  in- 
creases in  the  early  months  of  1972. 
When  wholesale  prices  reached  the  trig- 
ger level  in  February,  retailers  increased 
their  prices  above  customary  levels.  Fur- 
ther, retailers  appeared  to  lengthen  the 
time  lag  on  the  downside.  This  situation 
led  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  to  meet 
with  retail  executives  in  a  jawboning 
session  in  late  March  of  1972.  That  meet- 
ing saw  an  inunediate  reduction  in  retail 
prices. 

Figures  released  in  the  fall  of  1972 
indicated  that  food  shoppers  were  again 
experiencing  a  sharp  rise  in  retail  prices. 
During  the  time  period  measured,  re- 
tailers throughout  the  Nation  experi- 
enced approximately  the  same  increases 
in  costs.  Yet,  retail  prices  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  coimtry  increased  at  a  much 
faster  rate  than  prices  in  other  areas. 
The  data  suggested  that  retailers  were 
trying  to  accomplish  on  a  regional  basis 
what  was  attempted  nationally  in  Feb- 
ruary— increase  profits  beyond  the  aver- 
age generally  accepted  as  appropriate  by 
economic  analysts. 

I  firmly  believe  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  should  Eu:cept  a  more  aggressive 
role  in  monitoring  retaU  food  prices  to 
insure  that  the  pattern  of  unjustified 
price  rises  that  has  plagued  consumers 
is  not  continued  or  repeated. 

I  recognize  the  serious  pitfalls  involved 
in  controlling  the  price  of  raw  agricul- 
tural products.  However,  I  hope  the  Pres- 
ident, in  developing  the  phase  IV  regu- 
lations will  examine  the  efiiciency  of 
monitoring  the  prices  charged  by  large 
agribusiness  firms.  I  emphasize  that  I  am 
not  referring  to  the  small  family  farmer 
who  is  barely  scraping  a  living  from  the 
land.  Recognizing  that  75  percent  of  all 
farm  sales  are  made  by  19  percent  of  all 
farmers,  it  is  the  large  agribusiness  firms 
about  which  I  am  concerned. 

In  fact,  a  reexamination  of  how  our 
farm  subsidy  program  is  operating  will  be 
beneficial  and  I  am  pletised  that  the  93d 
Congress  appears  willing  to  reexamine 
this  matter.  Only  7.1  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's farms,  those  with  sales  of  over  $40,- 
000  a  year,  collected  40.3  cents  of  the 
farm  subsidies.  At  the  otlier  end  of  the 
scale,  41.2  percent  of  the  farms,  those 
with  sales  of  less  than  2.500  received  only 
5.3  percent  of  the  Federal  subsidies.  Agri- 
business farming  is  big  business  and  it 
should  be  reviewed  as  such  by  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council. 

Further,  during  this  period  of  supply 
shortage,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  not  be  encouraging  farmers  to  re- 
duce the  supply  of  certain  foodstuffs.  Two 
years  ago,  the  Department  sent  out  a 
notice  telling  farmers  to  slaughter  fewer 


hogs.  Last  summer,  after  the  wheat  sale 
to  Russia  and  despite  the  talk  of  con- 
tinued sales  in  that  market,  the  Depar.  - 
ment  armounced  large  subsidies  to  farm  - 
ers  for  not  growing  wheat  in  1973.  In  Jar.  - 
uary  of  this  year,  the  Department  advised 
farmers  to  curtail  the  production  of  tur- 
key. Efforts  to  reduce  supply  seem  incon  • 
sistent  with  the  current  market  situation 
and  with  the  goal  of  curbing  inflationar:,' 
food  pi  ices.  I  sincerely  hope  the  adminis- 
tration's decision  to  permit  currently  set- 
aside  cropland  to  be  returned  to  produc- 
tive use  reflects  a  new  trend  in  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  policies. 

I  am  also  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  the 
Cost  of  Living  Coimcil  has  excluded  cer- 
tain products  from  price  controls. 

I  refer  particularly  to  soybeans.  Th»* 
price  of  this  precious  little  bean,  the 
source  of  soybean  meal,  a  prime  animal 
feed,  has  skyrocketed.  The  price  of  soy- 
beans topped  $11  a  bushel  on  the  Chicago 
wholesale  market  last  week.  A  month 
earlier,  it  had  been  $7.59.  A  year  earlier, 
it  had  been  $3.44. 

Propelled  by  the  price  of  soybeans 
which  have  themselves  been  inflated  by 
speculation,  soybean  meal  prices  have 
increased  over  300  percent  in  the  last 
year.  Soybean  meal  could  be  purchased 
by  livestock  producers  during  the  first 
week  of  May  1972  for  $94  per  ton.  On 
May  3,  1973,  the  price  was  $305  per  ton. 
On  Wednesday,  May  30,  soybean  meal 
was  quoted  at  $390  per  ton. 

The  impact  of  animal  feed  costs  is 
readily  apparent  if  one  considers  the  fact 
that  it  takes  8  pounds  of  feed  to  produce 
1  poimd  of  beef,  7  to  produce  1  pound 
of  pork.  I  recognize  that  the  soybean 
harvest  was  delayed  or  destroyed  by  bad 
weather  and  that  there  is  a  shortage  of 
boxcars  to  transport  the  crop  to  market. 
However,  in  this  artificial  market  situa- 
tion, I  am  convinced  that  stricter  con- 
trols on  speculation  in  the  grain  mar- 
kets defiate  the  ultimate  cost  of  meat 
to  the  consiuner. 

Yet,  we  cannot  look  to  controls  for 
long-term  solutions.  A  significant  part  of 
the  long-term  answer  is  to  be  found  in 
alleviating  the  freight  car  shortage.  A 
transportation  bottleneck  of  various  pro- 
portions occurs  every  year  because  crops 
and  products  are  not  produced  on  a  con- 
tinual basis.  There  are  peaks  and  valleys 
of  demand  for  all  types  of  transport  and 
the  industry  as  a  whole  cannot  afford  to 
build  a  fieet  large  enough  to  handle  every 
last  shipment  during  peak  demand. 
Nevertheless,  this  annual  freight  car 
shortage  has  struck  America  in  1973  with 
a  vengeance  never  before  experienced 
aggravated  by  the  cumulative  pressures 
of  huge  export  grain  sales  for  which 
there  was  no  adequate  prior  planning, 
the  ravages  of  unseasonal  weather  and 
record  fiooding,  bankrupt  raihoads  in 
the  Northeast  and  a  booming  national 
economy. 

At  various  times,  grain  storage  ele\a- 
tors  have  stood  full  to  capacity  with  no 
railroad  cars  nearby  for  loading,  and 
farmers  fretted  because  they  lacked  the 
fertilizer  to  plant  new  grain  crops — the 
fertilizer  was  in  Texas  waiting  to  be 
loaded   into   freight   cars.    During   the 
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worst  pei-iod  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  estimated  that  there 
was  an  average  daily  nationwide  short- 
age of  between  16,000  and  18,000  box- 
cars, plus  a  like  amount  of  hopper  cars. 
While  the  ICC  considers  any  daily  short- 
age in  excess  of  8,000  a  critical  situation, 
the  current  daily  shortage  stands  at 
about  12,000  to  13,000  each  of  boxcars 
and  hoppers. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  in  the  next 
decade  America's  output  of  grains  for 
domestic  and  foreign  use  will  soai".  This 
year  alone  tlie  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture estimates  that  farmers  will  harvest 
a  record  1.28  billon  bushels  of  wheat;  8 
percent  above  the  1972  pace.  Clearly,  a 
solution  to  the  transportation  crisis  is 
needed. 

£)uring  the  92d  Congress,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce studied  this  dilemma  and  con- 
cluded that  solutions  were  to  be  foimd 
along  four  lines.  The  committee  outlined 
proposals  for  increasing  the  effective 
utilization  of  available  stock,  noting  that 
a  10  percent  increase  freight  car  utiliza- 
tion could  achieve  the  same  result  as 
adding  170,000  cars  to  the  present  fleet. 
Intensified  transportation  planning  and 
more  widespread  application  of  automa- 
tion principles  for  management  con- 
trols, car  inspection,  identification  and 
dispatching  would  siginflcantly  improve 
the  allocation  and  utilization  of  existing 
stock.  Indeed  I  am  fii-mly  convinced  that 
this  plaxming  is  the  key  element  in  the 
solution.  The  committee  went  on  to  sug- 
gest revisions  in  the  federal  regulatory 
process  and  the  nature  of  scheduling 
procedures.  The  committee  also  noted 
the  need  to  construct  new  stock  and 
proposed  a  system  of  Federal  loan  guar- 
antees and  other  assistance  to  assist  in 
meeting  this  end.  It  is  my  firm  hope  that 
the  93d  Congress  will  build  on  the  work 
of  the  committee  and  move  forward  in 
the  direction  outlined  above. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  no  easy  solu- 
tions to  the  rapid  SMlvance  in  food  prices. 
But  because  the  solutions  are  not  easy, 
we  must  not  raise  the  white  flag  of  sur- 
render. More  can  be  done  and  more  must 
be  done. 


REMARKS  OP  DR.  JAMES  E.  BIRREN, 
•DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  ETHEL 
PERCY  ANDRUS  GERONTOLOGY 
CENTER,  UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTH- 
ERN CALIFORNIA,"  FEBRUARY  13, 
1973 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  O'Neill) 
Is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
a  most  perceptive  discussion  of  the  role 
of  gerontological  institutions  in  improv- 
ing the  lives  of  the  elderly.  I  refer  to  an 
address  delivered  by  Dr.  James  E.  Bfa*- 
ren,  director  of  the  Ethel  Percy  Andrus 
Gerontology  Center  diuing  the  February 
dedication  of  the  center's  new  facilities. 

Although  Dr.  Blrren's  remarks  are  a 
valuable  commentary  on  the  appropriate 


roles  of  scientists  and  legislators,  with 
regard  to  programs  for  the  elderly,  I 
want  to  make  particular  note  of  his 
somber  comment  on  the  lack  of  Federal 
leadership  in  the  area  of  construction 
assistance  for  gerontology  centers. 

Says  Dr.  BiiTen : 

I  am  uueasy  about  the  lack  of  Federal 
participation  In  the  field  of  aging.  Wby  is 
It  that  the  Andrus  Center  had  to  be  built 
without  a  single  dollar  of  Federal  money? 
While  this  Is  something  of  which  we  should 
be  proud,  the  question  arises  as  to  where 
the  private  and  public  partnership  comes 
into  the  picture. 

Happily,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  making 
some  progress  with  respect  to  Federal  as- 
sistance through  the  Comprehensive 
Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of 
1973,  so  aWy  championed  in  this  body 
by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Brademas).  TTiat  act  provides  needed 
grants  for  the  establishment  and  sup- 
port of  multidisciplinary  centers  of  ger- 
ontology. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Dr.  Birren's  ad- 
dress at  this  point  In  the  Record: 
Remarks  of  Jamts  E.  Birren,  Ph.  D.,  'T3e- 

VFLOPMITNT  OF  TFTE  ETHIX  PERCT  ANTRTTS 
GERONTOIiOGT  CENTER"  THE  BTHEL  PERCT 
ANDRTTS  GERONTOLOGT  CENTUt,  Pebritart  13, 

1973 

I  want  to  provide  a  brief  historical  sketch 
about  the  Center  and  the  background  of 
thinking  that  has  gone  into  it.  In  the  early 
1960s  retirement  conununities  were  being 
built  In  Southern  California  that  were  arous- 
ing considerable  interest.  The  builder  of  some 
of  these.  Mr.  Ross  Cortese,  encouraged  the 
University  to  establish  an  Institute  for  the 
Study  of  Retirement  and  Aging  in  1964.  With 
funds  that  Mr.  Cortese  provided,  a  faculty 
committee  appointed  by  Dr.  Toppling,  then 
president,  began  to  recruit  a  director  for  the 
Center  and  to  initiate  planning.  The  search 
committee  was  a  university-wide  conunlttee 
reflecting  the  fact  that  the  Issues  Involved  in 
human  aging  are  broad  In  scope.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  search  committee  ap- 
proached me  In  the  Fall  of  1964  with  the 
thought  of  my  coming  here  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia to  head  the  new  Center.  By  the  Spring 
of  19G5  I  had  met  with  the  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  University  and  the  de- 
cision was  reached  that  I  should  become  the 
first  director  of  the  fledging  Rossmoor 
Cortese  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Retire- 
ment and  Aging  on  September  1,  1965. 

NEED  FOR  graduate  TRAINING 

Yoxi  will  note  that  I  did  not  say  that  X 
met  with  students  along  with  the  faculty 
and  administration  when  I  visited  the  Uni- 
versity. This  was  because  there  were  no  stu- 
dents In  gerontology  at  that  time!  Not  a 
single  one.  This  determined  for  us  the  first 
priority,  graduate  training  in  gerontology,  so 
there  would  be  students  prepared  to  go  out 
and  teach  and  carry  out  research  on  the  proc- 
esses of  aging.  In  addition,  we  hoped  that 
our  students  would  continue  the  pioneering 
role  of  Dr.  Andrus  and  fan  out  across  the 
country  to  establish  more  centers  for  re- 
search, training,  and  community  projects  In 
gerontology.  Until  there  is  at  least  one  ger- 
ontology center  In  every  state  and  at  least 
one  teacher  at  every  university  and  college 
In  this  country  who  Is  expert  In  the  subject 
matter  of  aging,  we  can  hardly  rest. 

Fnax   PRIORITY 

As  I  said,  the  first  priority  of  the  center 
was  training  and  in  April  1965  we  began 
planning  •  program  wltb  tfae  facolty.  This 
wa*  partly  <ton«  in  Che  old  wooden  bouae 

across  the  street  from  the  present  Andrus 


Center  building.  There  was  one  employee. 
Miss  Linda  Ross,  and  with  the  cooperation 
and  assistance  of  Dr.  James  Peterson  who  was 
Chairman  of  the  search  committee  tor  the 
Directorship,  the  first  training  grant  appli- 
cation was  developed  which  we  submitted  to 
the  Federal  Government.  In  December  1965 
we  received  an  award  from  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Child  Health  and  H\iman  Develop- 
ment for  scholarship  funds  and  faculty  sup- 
port. This  is  still  the  basis  of  the  present 
graduate  program,  it  had  its  basis  in  faculty 
planning  in  1965. 

To  house  the  new  institute,  the  University 
undertook  to  modify  space  in  a  building  at 
3717  Grand  Avenue.  When  X  arrived  on  Labor 
Day  we  had  freshly  painted  quarters  there. 
The  building  had  been  obtained  by  the  Uni- 
versity from  Mr.  Hoffman  of  the  Hoffman 
Electronics  and  Television  Company.  Much 
was  done  to  make  the  building  livable  and 
the  staff  of  the  center  grew  r^idly  to  fill  the 
space  the  University  provided. 

CERONXOLOGISING  THE  DEPARTMENTS 

As  head  of  the  Institute,  I  reported  to  Dr. 
Tracy  Strevey,  Vice  F»resident  of  Academic 
Affairs,  and  he  guided  me  through  the  early 
problems  of  starting  the  Center.  It  was  by 
forethought  on  the  part  of  the  University 
that  X  reported  directly  to  the  senior  aca- 
demic vice  president.  In  this  way  the  Insti- 
tute was  on  neutral  territory  within  the 
University  and  It  would  not  become  the 
exclusive  property  of  one  department  or  one 
schooL  Territoriality  is  a  fact  of  life  within 
universities  as  It  is  with  the  world  of  busi- 
ness. My  role  was  viewed  as  that  of  Infecting 
the  schools  and  departments  with  thoughts 
about  their  potentials  and  responslbUitles  in 
the  field  of  aging.  I  was  to  "gerontcdogise" 
the  departments  to  some  degree  slnoe  It 
seemed  ridiculous  to  duplicate  the  training. 
faciUties,  and  professional  backgrounds  of 
the  other  schools  and  departments.  The  goal 
was,  for  example,  to  make  social  work  more 
self  conscious  about  what  It  should  be  doing 
in  relation  to  aging.  Similarly,  medicine, 
public  administration,  and  ardiitecture 
among  others  had  a  role  to  be  pomted  out. 
The  sciences  too  needed  an  awareness  of  the 
pioneering  state  of  their  subject  matter  in 
aging.  Biochemistry,  cellular  biology,  psy- 
chology, sociology,  anthropology  and  others 
had  no  activity  In  research  or  teaching  about 
aging  at  that  time.  Among  other  fields  we 
now  see  roles  also  for  economics,  political 
science,  and  demography.  I  think  In  this  area 
the  Center  has  an  impact. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  research  on 
the  psychological  and  social  Issues  of  housing 
for  the  retired  was  one  of  the  first  research 
areas  for  the  then  Institute  for  the  Study 
of  Retirement  and  Aging.  Drs.  Peterson  and 
Hamovitch  headed  those  studies.  Dr.  Maurice 
Hamovltch  was  our  first  Director  of  Train- 
ing. He  was  then  called  to  become  the  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Social  Work.  While  we  were 
sorry  to  see  him  go  we  were  pleased  with  his 
expanded  responsibility.  The  Institute  itself 
was  continuing  to  expand  as  well.  The  bring- 
ing together  of  students  interested  In  aging 
was  a  big  factor  in  bringing  vitality  and  op- 
timism to  match  the  ambitions  we  all  held 
for  gerontology  at  USC.  The  students  hold 
not  only  their  own  futures  in  their  haud.s 
but  some  of  ours  as  weU  In  their  studies,  re- 
search and  service  will  affect  many  of  our 
lives. 

It  was  becoming  obvious  to  1968  that  the 
name  of  the  Institute  should  be  changed  to 
reflect  our  broadening  perspective  on  aging. 
It  was  decided  m  1968  to  embrace  the  Ross- 
moor  Cortese  Institute  for  the  Study  of 
Retirement  and  Aging  in  a  more  broadly 
conceived  organization  to  be  named  the 
Gerontology  Center.  The  good  work  was  car- 
ried forward  Into  the  new  Center.  By  then  I 
was  working  closely  with  Dr.  Milton  Kloetzel, 
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Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  as  Dr. 
Strevey  had  retired. 

ROI2  OF  AARP-NRTA 

We  were  fortimate  to  be  selected  by  a  com- 
mittee on  the  AARP  and  NRTA  to  constitute 
a  memorial  to  Dr.  Ethel  Percy  Andrus.  I  still 
remembCT  the  visit  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee,  Dr.  Vema  Carley  when  she  came 
to  look  us  over  in  1968. 1  am  pleased  that  we 
passed  the  scrutiny  of  Dr.  Carley  and  the 
ckher  members  of  the  Committee.  The  asso- 
ciations then  made  the  magnificent  pledge 
of  $2,000,000  to  construct  the  building  we 
dedicated  February  12,  1973. 

The  future  of  gerontology  is  now  ours  to 
make.  What  more  can  we  ask  that  the  retired 
have  VTlth  their  contributions  placed  in  our 
hands  the  tools  and  the  encouragement  by 
their  good  wlU?  This  has  given  the  Univer- 
sity a  challenge,  a  challenge  that  can  only  be 
met  with  productive  research,  education,  and 
service.  I  don't  perceive  any  generation  gap 
In  our  ambitions  and  expectations. 

THE  PRESmENT  AND  THE  PAST 

One  of  the  things  that  maturity  brings 
with  it  !•  a  sense  of  interpreting  the  present 
in  terms  of  the  history  which  led  up  to  it. 
That  does  not  by  any  means  imply  that  what 
has  been  must  always  be.  What  was  in  aging 
In  past  generations  is  not  what  has  to  be 
now.  I  would  like  to  reflect  on  the  past  for 
a  moment  lest  we  fall  into  what  I  call  the 
Garden  of  Eden  hypothesis,  that  things  were 
better  In  the  past  and  we  have  faUen  from 
•  better  style  ot  life.  Not  many  of  us  would 
like  to  go  back  to  the  1920's.  I  suspect,  with 
no  social  security,  no  health  insurance,  and 
no  antibiotics.  Three  generation  families 
were  then  common  because  If  the  bread- 
winner was  unemployed  there  was  often  no 
Income  and  families  had  to  double  up.  Three 
generations  doubled  up  In  many  cases  be- 
cause It  was  a  way  of  adapting  to  need, 
not  because  it  was  the  t>est  way  of  life  they 
could  think  of. 

In  the  1930's  children  and  adults  still  died 
In  large  numbers  from  tuberculosis,  Influ- 
Mtea,  pneumonia,  and  other  Infectious  dis- 
eases for  wiiich  there  were  no  antibiotics. 
People  grew  up  with  vitamin  deficiencies  be- 
cause we  were  just  beginning  to  discover 
these  essentials  in  our  diet.  In  that  period 
Nobel  prizes  were  won  in  medicine  for  the 
discovery  of  vitamins.  At  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teen thirties,  many  far  sighted  medical  sci- 
entists could  see  that  we  were  at  the  end  of 
the  period  of  major  mortality  from  Infec- 
tious disease  and  social  scientists  were  seeing 
the  Impact  of  social  security.  In  1939  the 
first  edition  of  Cowdry's  Problems  of  Aging 
was  published.  In  the  Spring  of  1941  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  sponsored  a  con- 
ference on  mental  hygiene  of  later  life.  There 
was  Indeed  a  special  interest  in  aging  at  that 
time  but  It  was  shattered  by  the  events  of 
World  War  11.  Wars  have  been  fought  by 
young  men  and  the  consequences  of  wars  re- 
quire that  houses  be  built  and  factories  re- 
built until  the  time  comes  when  one  can 
again  think  of  how  life  might  be  rather  than 
how  it  fa  or  was.  We  have  Just  concluded 
another  long  war  that  has  by  necessity  given 
emphasis  to  things  remote  from  what  can  be. 
The  young  fought  this  last  war,  as  all  others, 
and  since  they  have  been  In  universities  In 
large  numbers  it  is  only  natural  that  their 
uncertainties  were  expressed  on  campuses 
the  way  the  young  have  felt  about  events. 

During  our  recent  past  there  indeed  seemed 
to  be  a  generation  gap.  But  X  dont  see  a 
split  between  the  generations  now  ahead  of 
US.  The  students  are  deeply  concerned  with 
what  might  be  throughout  our  life  span  and 
aren't  we  all? 

WHAT   IB 

At  this  stiU  pioneering  stage  in  the  sciences 
studying  aging,  much  research  has  to  be  de- 
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voted  to  what  is.  Perhaps  the  social  scientist 
may  have  to  take  into  account  more  of  the 
history  of  oiur  society  and  our  many  cultural 
and  ethnic  origins  than  the  biologists  but 
they  have  the  oommon  need  to  teil  us  what  is 
in  the  nature  of  aging.  What  is  aging  at  the 
levels  of  molecules  nwvlng  about  in  cells  of 
our  vital  organs?  Profound  questions  still 
face  the  scientist  at  aU  levels  from  the 
molecular  to  the  social  in  defining  the  nature 
ot  aging  as  it  is  now.  From  this  will  grow 
clear  forecasts  about  what  can  be.  Forecasts 
about  the  control  of  age  associated  disease 
because  we  understand  the  basic  biological 
changes  aasocUted  with  advancing  age  will 
be  better  based  than  those  we  now  make. 
Similarly  forecasts  about  better  mental 
health  and  more  satisfying  styles  of  life  wUl 
aU  come  from  studies  about  the  nature  of 
aging  as  it  is  at  present. 

WHAT  CAN  BE 

Tlie  scientists,  I  am  certain,  all  share  the 
perspectives  of  Dr.  Andrus  that  what  is  does 
not  always  have  to  be.  Confusion  can  enter 
if  we  believe  we  can  go  directly  from  science 
to  describing  what  ought  to  be.  What  I  have 
done  is  to  describe  the  different  tenses  of 
science;  the  past  tenae,  what  was  true  about 
aging  in  the  recent  and  ancient  past — ^this 
we  need  If  our  science  Is  to  be  mature.  The 
next  tense  is  the  present  tense,  what  is  aging 
like  today  in  Its  many  big  and  little  facets. 
The  future  tense  of  aging  that  grows  from 
our  science  and  ed\icatlon  Is  what  can  be. 
We  have  heard  something  of  three  tenses. 
I  would  like  to  add  a  fourth  one  on  this  oc- 
casion, what  ought  to  be.  This  I  will  call  the 
future  perfect  tense  and  it  Is  the  tense  that 
Is  most  confusing  to  us. 

WHAT  OUGHT  TO  BE 

Assuming  that  the  research  and  education 
in  this  Center,  and  hopefully  in  many  other 
centers  as  weU,  will  show  us  clearly  what  can 
be  true  of  aging  in  the  future,  do  we  go  di- 
rectly to  action  in  the  belief  that  this  Is 
what  ought  to  be?  Efforts  In  medical  tech- 
nology that  can  prolong  the  lives  of  termi- 
nally ill  persons  Is  an  illustration  of  an  area 
where  there  Is  disagreement  that  what  can  be 
is  not  necessarily  rrhaf  ought  to  be. 

The  future  perfect  tense,  what  ought  to  be 
in  aging,  is  generally  the  province  of  poli- 
ticians, legislative  bodies  and  religion.  Re- 
ligion is  the  depository  of  the  future  perfect 
tense,  the  coUecUon  of  values  that  leads  to 
the  definition  of  what  should  be  in  society 
and  what  should  be  In  our  Individual  be- 
havior. In  the  area  of  aging,  religion  has 
often  been  more  preoccupied  with  children 
who  would  use  them  less  than  a  day-a-week 
and  not  provide  space  and  programs  for  the 
retired.  Perhaps  a  coming  generation  of  re- 
ligious leaders  will  single  out  the  issue  of 
aging  for  more  direct  concern  and  get  reflect- 
ing more  deeply  about  what  ought  to  be  in 
aging  and  prepare  us  for  the  choices  we  will 
be  having  to  make  in  the  coming  years. 

The  practical  matters  of  what  ought  to  be 
in  society  is  the  subject  matter  of  detwtes  in 
oiu-  legislative  bodies.  At  the  present  time 
the  executive  branch  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  Congress  are  debating  what 
ought  to  be.  The  prooess  by  which  the  legis- 
lators get  their  information  from  the  fact 
gatherers  is,  however,  a  muddy  market  place. 
Many  are  purveying  facts  as  lobbyists  for 
vested  interested.  Sometimes  an  inspired 
scientist  goes  directly  to  gain  the  ear  of  a 
listening  congressman.  How  do  we  filter  what 
scientists  tell  us  can  be  from  what  ought  to 
be.  In  this  regard  we  as  citizens  should  Im- 
prove our  roles.  In  particular,  the  retirement 
associations  have  Increased  their  role  In 
thinldng  about  lohat  ought  to  be  in  the  light 
of  the  possible  what  can  be. 


BOLE  OF  THE  TTNIVERSITT 


The  role  of  the  University  Is  to  discover 
and  describe  what  it  at  the  level  of  natural 
and  social  science.  Its  next  role  is  to  inform 
the  public  about  what  can  be.  I  don't  believe, 
however,  that  the  universities'  role  is  also  to 
say  what  ought  to  be.  That  is  the  domain  oi 
public  opinion,  our  political  system  and  our 
religious  institutions.  It  is  possible  that  uni- 
versities should  give  more  thought  and  study 
to  the  formation  of  public  policy  m  the  field 
of  aging.  How  does  society  go  from  facts 
about  the  biology,  psychology  and  sociolo^ 
of  aging  to  the  formulation  of  reasonable 
policy  upon  which  laws  wiU  be  enacted.  Per- 
haps If  we  understood  this  process  better  we 
might  decrease  the  lag  time  between  discov- 
ery and  application.  We  would  also  make 
more  efficient  our  Investment  In  research. 

rXOKRAL  PARTICIPATIOM  ABSSNT 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  say  I  am 
uneasy  about  the  lack  of  Federal  participa- 
tion in  the  field  of  aging.  Why  is  it  that  the 
Andrus  Center  had  to  be  built  without  ii 
single  dollar  of  Federal  money?  While  this  is 
something  of  which  we  should  be  proud,  the 
question  arises  as  to  where  the  private  aiKl 
public  partnership  comes  into  the  picture. 

In  a  few  years,  1960,  this  University  will  be 
100  years  dd.  Pertxaps  then  we  can  have  a 
ccmvocatlon  on  the  nature  of  mankind,  his 
development  and  aging.  A  new  theme  for  the 
next  hundred  years  perhaps  wiU  become  that 
of  the  greying  of  the  University,  the  presence 
of  middle-aged  and  old  scholars  along  wltli 
the  young.  Education  and  learning  Is  too  ex- 
citing to  leave  exclusively  to  the  young  who 
often  feel  that  they  have  to  do  it  rather  than 
want  It. 

By  the  year  2000,  the  year  in  which  the 
Center's  time  capsule  wiU  be  opened,  we  will. 
I  am  certain,  see  the  University  much  more 
Involved  u'ith  research  and  education  a)x>ut 
what  can  be  for  human  aging. 


THE  IMPOUNDMENT  STORY 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 

previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  is 
recognized  .for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  made  a  part  of  the  Record  the 
first  of  a  series  of  five  articles  on  the 
Federal  budget  making  process  whicii 
was  prepared  with  tlie  assistance  of  the 
Library  of  Ccmgress.  Since  I  believe  these 
articles  will  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues, I  would  like  to  insert  the  second 
one  at  this  time : 

IX.  The  Impoundment  Stort 

Impoundments  have  an  ambiguous  legal 
status  and  an  uncertain  history. 

The  common  Ingredient  of  aU  impound- 
ments is  the  withholding  of  funds  appropri- 
ated by  Congress.  The  first  recorded  im- 
poundment occurred  In  1803  when  F*resl- 
dont  "XTiomas  Jefferson  deferred  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
the  construction  of  gxinboats  to  protect 
American  shipping  on  the  Mississippi.  Jeffer- 
son's action  was  due  to  the  purchase  of  the 
liOuisiana  Territory  which  removed  tlie 
tlireat  of  war  and  by  his  desire  to  becure 
better  gunboats. 

This  type  of  Impouudmeut  is  not  ooutro- 
verslal  and  In  fact  it  was  later  authorized  by 
Congress  in  the  Antl-Daficiency  Act  of  1905 
which  was  passed  to  ensure  that  federal 
agencies  do  not  overspend  their  appropria- 
tions. That  Act  authorizes  the  establishment 
of  reserves  to  meet  contingencies  and  to  ef- 
fect savings  if  a  Job  can  be  done  for  less 
money  than  Congress  appropriated.  The  1905 
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Act  also  is  intended  to  prevent  agencies  from 
committing  all  of  their  funds  l>efore  the 
fiscal  year  has  run  its  coiirse — as  did  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt  when  he  sent  the 
Naval  fleet  half  way  around  the  world  and 
forced  Congress  to  appropriate  funds  to  get 
it  home. 

Today,  President  Nixon  and  his  Adminis- 
tration are  malcing  a  third  use  cf  impound- 
ment— that  of  withholding  funds  in  order 
to  change  the  programs  and  policies  enacted 
by  the  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President 
or  passed  over  his  veto.  It  is  to  this  practice 
that  Congress  objects  most  strongly.  By  his 
actions,  President  Nixon  is  trying  to  assume 
powers  vested  in  the  Congress  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  to  deprive  Congress  of  its  right 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic funds. 

There  is  a  precedent  for  the  use  of  Im- 
poundment to  shift  federal  emphasis  from 
one  program  to  another.  But  that  prece- 
dent is  staged  against  the  dramatically  dif- 
ferent background  of  World  War  II.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  deferred  some  public  worles 
projects  in  order  to  free  funds  and  resources 
for  the  war  effort. 

Some  members  of  Congress  protested  these 
impoundments — which  reached  the  half  bil- 
lion dollar  mark  in  1945 — but  on  the  whole 
Congress  recognized  the  need  to  give  prior- 
ity to  World  War  U  needs. 

During  the  poet-war  decades,  a  number  of 
Impoundment  cases  arose  when  the  President 
refused  to  spend  money  on  weapons  author- 
ized by  Congress.  One  such  Instance  occurred 
in  1949  when  Congress  appropriated  money 
for  58  Air  Force  groups,  ten  more  than  had 
been  recommended  by  President  Truman. 
Controversy  in  the  Senate  Jeopardized  enact- 
ment of  the  entire  appropriations  law,  so 
on  the  basis  of  an  understanding  among  all 
participants,  the  Senate  agreed  to  include 
funds  for  the  additional  ten  groups  with  the 
understanding  that  President  Truman  would 
not  spend  them.  A  similar  dispute  between 
Truman  and  Congress  broke  out  in  1950  over 
funds  for  a  supercirrler,  with  the  President 
once  again  refusing  to  spend  appropriated 
funds. 

President  Eisenhower  tangled  with  Con- 
gress on  a  number  of  occasions  In  the  late 
1950's  over  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  the 
construction  of  the  Nlke-Zeus  antl-balllstlc 
missile  system.  Though  Congress  voted  funds 
for  production  of  the  system.  President 
Eisenhower  insisted  that  funds  t>e  used  only 
tat  research  and  he  deferred  installation  of 
the  Nlke-Zeus  missiles.  President  Kennedy 
in  1961  declined  to  use  authority  pressed 
upon  him  by  the  Congress  for  development 
of  the  B-70  bomber. 

His  role  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
armed  forces  gives  the  President  significant 
additional  authority  In  Impoundment  dis- 
putes concerning  military  matters.  The 
President  can  say  that  he  has  the  constitu- 
tional authority  to  deploy  forces  and  to  set 
American  weapons  policy.  Further,  he  can 
argue  that  the  rapid  pace  of  technological 
improvements  and  changes  in  International 
relations  require  that  he  have  greater  dis- 
cretion to  act  in  military  affairs  than  in  other 
federal  programs. 

Impoundment  of  funds  for  domestic  pro- 
grams presents  a  much  subtler  question  of 
executive  vs.  legislative  authority.  In  recog- 
nition of  that  fine  line.  President  Johnson 
called  In  a  number  of  leaders  and  other 
Members  of  Congress  before  he  would  act 
to  withhold  tS  billion  from  a  variety  of  do* 
mestic  programs  in  1967.  It  was  the  height 
of  the  Vietnam  era,  he  told  the  Members  of 
Congress,  and  he  asked  their  understanding 
that  withholding  of  funds  was  necessary  to 
ease  Inflationary  pressures. 


He  made  it  clear  that  he  would  only  defer 
expenditures,  that  he  would  not  use  im- 
poimdment  to  kill  programs  enacted  by 
Congress. 

Since  President  Nixon  took  office  In  1969, 
impoundments  have  totaled  billions  of  dol- 
lars each  year,  most  of  it  for  domestic  pro- 
grams, and  in  no  instance  has  Mr.  Nixon 
sought  official  or  unofficial  congressional  ap- 
proval of  his  action.  He  has  consistently 
failed  to  consult  with  the  Congress  on  the 
matter  of  Impoundment.  In  this  current  fis- 
cal year,  impoundments  have  reached  $16 
billion:  no  President  had  ever  practiced  im- 
poundment to  such  an  extent  or  for  such 
purposes  as  President  Nixon. 

Dollars  tell  only  part  of  the  story;  equally 
important  are  the  purpose  and  duration  of 
the  current  Impoundments.  The  express  pur- 
pose of  many  of  President  Nixon's  impound- 
ments is  to  terminate  or  curtail  programs 
approved  by  Congress. 

Among  the  programs  arbitrarily  marked  for 
termination  or  reduction  via  Impoundment 
are  water  and  sewer  g^'ants,  rural  environ- 
mental assistance,  bousing  programs,  $8  bil- 
lion to  clean  the  nation's  waters,  and  rural 
electrification  loans.  The  Nixon  Administra- 
tion asserts  that  these  Impoundments  are 
necessary  to  restrain  spending  and  to  main- 
tain economic  stability. 

Whatever  their  Justification,  they  make 
a  shambles  of  the  constitutional  assignment 
of  the  legislative  power  to  Congress.  In  effect, 
the  broadened  use  of  Impoundments  means 
that  the  President  has  chosen  to  disregard 
some  of  the  policies  and  priorities  estab- 
lished by  Congress.  The  President  has  aborted 
programs  without  prior  notice,  regardless  of 
the  will  of  Congress. 

To  remedy  this  abuse  of  executive  power. 
Congress  Is  now  working  on  legislation  that 
would  restrict  impoundments,  especially 
those  which  would  alter  national  policy  at 
the  whim  of  the  executive.  The  legislation 
now  under  consideration  would  Impose  a 
spending  celling  for  fiscal  1974,  and  it  would 
establish  a  check-and-balance  system  to  gov- 
ern executive-legislative  relationships  during 
all  future  instances  of  impoundment. 

In  the  past  two  years,  state  officials  and 
others  adversely  affected  by  impoundments, 
have  turned  to  the  courts  for  relief,  arguing 
that  the  President  is  bound  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  enforce  the  laws  enacted  by  Con- 
gress. The  results  have  been  an  overwhelming 
repudiation  of  the  Nixon  impoundments.  In 
eight  of  nine  cases,  federal  courts  have  ruled 
against  the  Administration. 

A  court  In  Baltimore  held  that  the  Ad- 
ministration had  no  right  to  withhold  $20 
million  from  the  Maryland  Department  of 
Employment  and  Social  Services.  In  Missouri, 
state  officials  have  successfully  sued  the  Ad- 
ministration for  release  of  impounded  high- 
way funds,  and  an  appellate  court  has  up- 
held the  decision.  In  Washington  the  District 
Court  refused  to  permit  an  Impoundment 
that  would  have  scuttled  a  veterans'  educa- 
tion program.  In  Washington  too,  the  Admin- 
istration suffered  its  greatest  court  defeat 
when  it  was  ordered  to  release  $6  billion  in 
anti-pollution  funds. 

The  record  In  the  courts  Is  an  emphatic 
vindication  of  Congress.  The  record  shows 
that  the  President  has  extended  his  use  of 
impoundment  l)eyond  any  constitutional  au- 
thority— that  he  has  encroached  upon  the 
equal  status  of  Congress  as  a  policymaking 
body. 

But  it  should  not  take  litigation  on  top 
of  legislation  to  assure  that  the  Congres- 
sional mandate  is  carried  out.  Impoundment 
is  an  issue  that  extends  beyond  this  particu- 
lar President  and  this  particular  Congress. 
The  problem  Is  enduring  and  recurring.  Con- 
gress must  create  a  permanent,  standing 
method  of  dealing  with   It. 


MANCHESTER,   CONN. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Cotter)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day to  salute  a  town  in  my  congressional 
district  which  this  weekend  will  begin 
ceremonies  marking  the  sesquicentennial 
celebration  of  its  incorporation.  Through- 
out its  distinguished  history,  the  town 
of  Manchester,  Conn.,  has  made  in- 
numerable contributions  to  the  cultural 
and  political  life  of  the  area,  and  has 
produced  goods  and  services  of  great 
economic  value  to  the  entire  nation. 

Manchester's  early  history,  marked  by 
detei-mination  and  economic  dependence 
upon  agricultural  benefits  bestowed  by 
nature,  has  evolved  into  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing suburban  and  industrial  community 
numbering  some  50,000.  Yet  the  charm 
of  the  early  New  England  village  has  not 
been  destroyed.  Residents  of  Manchester 
enjoy  educational,  recreational,  and  cul- 
tural assets  second  to  none. 

On  this  historic  occasion,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  join  in  the  salute  to  a  town  it 
has  been  my  distinct  privilege  to  serve. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  pride  taken  in  the 
achievements  of  Manchester  to  date  is 
surpassed  only  by  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  her  residents  look  to  the  future. 


LABOR  SUPPORT  FOR  A  NEW  TRADE 
POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  there 
be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  sup- 
port of  labor  for  a  new  trade  policy,  I 
would  like  to  read  the  following  letter 
from  the  APL-CIO  for  the  information 
of  my  colleagues. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to  delude  Con- 
gress Into  believing  that  the  Administration's 
trade  bill — now  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee — provides  great  new  pow- 
ers to  the  President  to  restore  America's 
bPGly  distorted  trade  balance.  Actually,  much 
of  the  bill  is  a  restatement  of  present  broad 
Presidential  authority  wrapped  In  public  re- 
lations garb. 

The  fact  is.  Congress  gave  the  President 
broad,  flexible  authority  more  than  10  years 
ago  and  it  has  not  been  used.  Virtually  the 
only  authority  in  the  current  trade  bill  that 
the  President  does  not  already  have  is  the 
authority  to  reduce  tariffs  and  the  authority 
to  give  away  certain  non-tariff  barriers  with- 
out congressional  review.  Further,  recent 
statements  by  Administration  officials  indi- 
cate that  the  trade  bill  is  not  expected  to 
produce  Presidential  aggressiveness  nor  solu- 
tions to  U.S.  trade  problems. 

The  President's  present,  but  unused  pow- 
ers are  several.  For  example: 

1.  Section  262(a)  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  allows  the  President  to  impose 
"safeguards"  whenever  any  foreign  country 
maintains  restrictions  against  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exports.  The  President  can  "retaliate" 
by  restricting  Imports  of  foreign  manufac- 
tured goods  and  foreign  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. He  has  failed  to  use  this  provision  ex- 
cept on  very  rare  occasions;  now  the  Ad- 
ministration's bill  seeks  virtually  the  same 
authority. 
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2.  Section  252  (b)  and  (c)  of  the  1962 
Act  give  the  President  authority  to  with- 
draw tariff  reductions  put  into  effect  over 
the  past  decade  while  foreign  trade  barriers 
have  been  erected;  the  authority  has  not 
l)een  used;  more  of  the  same  authority  is 
now  sought. 

3.  The  above  provision  in  the  law  also  pro- 
vides lor  withdrawing  tariff  reductions 
where  special  preferential  trade  arrange- 
nient*  we  made  by  one  country  with  an- 
other to  cut  out  U.S.  exports.  These  agree- 
ments abound;  the  President  hasn't  used 
this  authority;  more  of  the  same  authority  is 
now  sought. 

4.  The  present  trade  law  says  that  when- 
ever imports  are  increasing  in  major  part 
as  a  result  of  a  tariff  concession  at  such  a 
rate  as  to  be  the  major  cause  of  import  in- 
Jury,  the  President  may  put  on  tariffs,  nego- 
tiate orderly  marketing  agreements  and  take 
other  steps.  However,  In  January  1971.  by 
Tariff  Commission  action,  the  President  was 
given  the  absolute  right  to  use  the  law's 
authority  to  aid  the  workers  and  business- 
men In  the  U.S.  shoe  Industry.  For  more 
than  two  years  he  has  failed  to  take  action. 
Now  the  President  Is  saying  he  needs  vaguer 
power  to  act  when  U.S.  Industry  is  injured. 

5.  The  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  section  303  makes 
it  mandatory  that  the  U.S.  apply  a  counter- 
vailing duty  whenever  a  foreign  country  sub- 
sidizes exports  to  the  UJ5.  Such  subsidies  are 
widespread,  yet  this  mandatory  provision  has 
not  been  invoked,  except  on  rare  occasions. 
Now  the  President  is  asking  for  new 
authority. 

But  all  of  the  delusion  is  not  in  the  trade 
legislation  itself.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
George  Shultz  reassured  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  members  that  trade  negotiations 
could  not  be  "reciprocal"  because  of  the 
United  States  desperate  economic  position. 
The  U.S.  would  have  to  receive  some  gains. 
But  there  was  a  swift  "disclaimer",  accord- 
ing to  the  Washington  Post.  June  3,  1973, 
that  Shultz'  remarks  were  meant  only  for 
home  consumption  and  foreign  countries 
shotUdn't  pay  any  attention. 

In  March,  1973,  the  International  Eco- 
nomic  Report  of  the  President  telegraphed 
the  unlikelihood  that  the  Administration's 
trade  bUl  will  lower  foreign  trade  barriers: 
"Moreover,  rather  than  export  goods  from 
tlieir  U.S.  plants,  our  manufacture's  may  be 
forced  to  build  plants  abroad,  behind  the 
higher  barriers.  In  order  to  remain  compet- 
itive In  these  markets." 

Stanley  Nehmer.  Former  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  in  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration summed  up  the  reality  in  a  recent 
speech;  "A  combination  of  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  past,  the  Administration's  hopes 
for  the  future,  and  several  provisions  of  the 
bill,  all  add  up  to  the  Judgment  that  there 
is  no  more  likelihood  under  this  bill  of  Im- 
port relief  or  action  against  unfair  practices 
of  our  trading  psurtners  than  In  the  past." 

The  Administration's  trade  biU  creates 
other  major  problems.  It  undermines  many 
non-trade  U.S.  laws  and  It  further  erodes 
the  powers  of  Congress.  For  these  reasons 
alone,  the  Administration's  trade  bill  should 
be  rejected  and  a  comprehensive  new  trade 
biU  written  that  faces  up  to  the  serious 
problems  facing  the  U.S.  dollar,  the  U.S. 
economy  and  the  UjS.  citizen.  In  our  opinion 
the  Burke-Hartke  bill  fit*  that  prescription. 
Sincerely, 

Andrew  J.  BiEMn.t.cR. 
Director,     Department    of    Legislation, 
AFL-CIO. 

If  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  show 
the  great  harvest  of  dollars  by  giant  for- 
eign corporations  in  the  shipment  of 
metals  and  metal  products  into  this  coun- 
try, I  would  like  to  read  the  facts  from 
ofiQcial  Japanese  sources.  The  Japanese 


are  currently  shipping  metal  and  metal 
products  into  the  United  States  at  the 
highest  margin  of  profit  in  Japan's  metal 
history.  What  is  more  important  than 
even  the  enormous  profits,  is  the  fact  that 
the  Japanese  do  their  business  through 
cartels,  without  any  apologies,  making  it 
virtually  impossible  for  the  American 
steel  industry  to  compete  in  the  domes- 
tic market,  much  less  in  the  world  mar- 
ket. I  include  the  following: 
One  MnxiON  Tons  Up  in  Steel  Output 

Expected  in  July  Thhough  September 

Steel  production  In  the  second  quarter 
(July-September)  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
will  be  raised  by  one  mlUlon  tons  over  the 
actual  production  in  the  first  quarter  (April- 
June),  according  to  the  Ministry  of  Interna- 
tional Trade  and  Industry. 

MITI's  prediction  is  based  on  the  produc- 
tion programs  of  steelmakers  submitted  to 
the  ministry  for  the  quarter.  Mm  now  is 
confident  that  the  increase  In  production  will 
be  enough  to  meet  demand  increase  in  that 
quarter. 

The  largest  increase  in  production  wiU  be 
500,000  by  Nippon  Steel  Corporation  who  is 
expected  to  produce  weU  over  ten  million 
tons  of  crude  steel  In  the  first  quarter.  Its 
production  has  been  raised  twice  due  to 
the  MITI's  request  of  emergency  produc- 
tion Increase.  The  major  steel  items  to  be 
boosted  further  in  July-September  will  be 
plate,  H  shape,  hot  strip  and  wire  rod. 

Nippon  Kokan  KK  is  expected  to  raise 
production  by  130,000  tons  from  the  esti- 
mated production  of  3.920,000  tons  for  the 
first  quarter  because  the  No.  1  blast  furnace 
repaired  and  re-operated  at  the  Pukuyama 
Works  is  expected  to  step  up  its  operation 
pace  as  time  passes. 

Sumitomo  Metal  Industries,  LTD.  plans  to 
raise  production  by  130,000  tons  over  the  es- 
timated output  of  3,560,000  tons  for  the  first 
quarter,  because  the  No.  2  blast  furnace  at 
the  Kashima  Works  is  expected  to  rapidly 
increase  its  pig  iron  production  up  to  Its 
capacity — 10,000  tons  per  day — as  the  second 
quarter  begins. 

Kawasaki  Steel  Corp.  Is  expected  to  in- 
crease 180,000  tons  from  the  3,420,000  tons 
estimated  for  the  first  quarter  because  of 
the  full  scale  operation  of  No.  4  blast  fur- 
nace with  a  capacity  of  4,323  cubic  meters, 
the  world's  largest  blast  furnace.  In  that 
quarter. 

Kobe  Steel,  Ltd.,  may  not  Increase  much, 
because  it  is  permitted  to  make  an  advance 
production  of  100,000  tons  in  the  first  quar- 
ter. At  present,  it  is  expected  to  produce  a 
total  of  2,100,000  tons  in  the  first  quarter, 
which  may  be  slightly  Increased  in  the 
second  quarter. 

Nisshin  Steel  Co.  also  may  not  Increase 
much  next  quarter.  Its  crude  steel  produc- 
tion in  the  current  quarter  (first  quarter) 
Is  expected  to  be  around  800,000  tons  which 
wlU  be  slightly  Increased  next  quarter. 
market  prices  of  stekl-  products 

SOARING   rCTRTRER 

Despite  the  emergency  production  and 
shipments  of  247,000  tons  of  steel  products 
(300,000  tons  in  terms  of  crude  steel)  and 
the  second  emergency  production  and  ship- 
ments of  160,000  tons  of  steel  items  (208,- 
000  tons  in  terms  of  crude  steel)  ordered 
by  the  Ministry  of  International  Trade  and 
Industry  for  the  April -June  quarter,  ship- 
ments are  not  qiUck  enough  to  meet  require- 
ments of  the  end  users,  and  the  market  prices 
of  small  bar,  H  shape,  small  and  medium 
shapes,  plate,  fiat  bar  and  square  pipe  have 
been  raised  by  Vl,000-Y2,000  per  ton  in  a 
week. 

"This  is  simply  because  demand  is  too 
strong  and  supply  is  short"  is  a  word  which 


is  heard  everywhere  In  this  country  at  the 
moment.  But  the  scarcity  of  the  products  is 
keener  in  the  Kansal,  Nagoya  and  Hiro- 
shima districts.  The  dealers  are  busy  accept- 
ing the  flowing  orders  from  the  end  users 
of  the  steel  products,  but  hard  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  prompt  shipments.  As  a  re- 
sult, their  backlogs  of  deliveries  are  rapidly 
increasing. 

Further  mark  ups  of  Vl,000-S2,000  per 
ton  are  seen  inevitable  in  a  week  or  so. 

CHINA     REQUESTS     220.000     TONS     OF     SEAMLESS 
PIPES 

China  has  requested  the  Japanese  steel- 
makers to  ship  220,000  tons  of  seamless  steel 
pipes  in  the  latter  half  period  of  this  year, 
accordmg  to  the  reports  received  by  the  pipe 
producers  from  their  delegation  now  visit- 
ing Peking. 

The  request  Is  a  little  too  large  to  the 
Japanese  producers  who  will  have  to  meet 
a  large  Increase  in  steel  demand  in  that 
period.  They  have  reportedly  offered  only 
180.000-190,000  tons  of  the  seamless  pipes 
demanded  by  Chinese. 

However,  the  Japanese  have  asked  a  price 
Increase  of  30  percent  over  that  of  the  last 
year.  Most  probably,  the  two  parties  will 
find  a  compromise  in  price  and  the  volume 
of  the  shipments  In  line  with  the  Japanese 
proposals. 

OKMAND,    PRICE    ON    STAINLESS    STEEL   SHEET 
SHARPLY  RISING 

Demand  for  stainless  steel  sheet  has  sharp- 
ly been  increased,  and  the  monthly  ship- 
ments to  the  domestic  customers  reach  24,- 
000  tons  at  present,  according  to  a  sptokes- 
man  for  the  Stainless  Steel  Equipment 
Cartel. 

This  is  up  3,000-4,000  tons  over  the  19,000- 
20,000  tons  In  January  and  February,  and 
also  up  about  10,000  tons,  or  70  percent,  over 
one  year  ago.  Further  Increases  of  about  2,000 
tons  per  month  are  expected  to  follow. 

Prices  also  have  sharply  been  raised.  The 
%330,000-V340,000  per  ton  are  prevailing 
everywhere. 

Export  shipments  also  have  been  increased 
3,000-4,000  tons  to  15,000-16,000  tons  per 
month.  Demands  from  the  non-US.  areas 
have  rapidly  been  increased  even  though  the 
U.S.  dropped  t«  the  bottom.  The  export  prices 
are  $1.140-$1.150  per  ton  f.o.b.  at  present. 

The  Cartel  of  the  producers  is  to  e.xplre  at 
the  end  of  June.  However,  the  producers  are 
likely  to  maintain  the  suspension  of  opera- 
tion of  6  sendzimir  mills  (one  mill  each) 
even  in  and  after  July  because  It  seems  hard 
to  get  enough  manpower  needed  for  reopen- 
ing of  the  operation  of  mills.  Moreover,  they 
have  enough  capacity  to  Increase  production 
to  some  extent  for  the  time  being. 

structural   carbon    steel    PRICE    SOARS   TO 
•  5,000    YEN   PES   TON 

The  market  price  on  machine  structural 
carbon  steel  (SC)  has  now  soared  to  the  im- 
precedented  ¥86,000  per  ton  In  the  spot  deals. 
This  is  because  of  the  dire  short  supply  of 
the  product  while  demand  has  sharply  been 
increased  these  weeks,  according  to  the  deal- 
ers circles. 

The  V85.000  is  an  unbelievable  price  for 
the  product  even  in  the  spot  deals.  However, 
this  speaks  fluently  of  the  fact  that  the  end 
users — mostly  the  medium-scale  machine 
manufacttirers — are  hard  to  procure  Uie 
product. 

The  short  supply  of  SC  item  is  partly  due 
to  the  limited  production  by  the  major  steel- 
makers who  have  been  increasing  their  pro- 
duction of  ordinary  steel  items.  The  major 
steelmakers  account  for  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  the  SC  item  production.  Therefore. 
they  are  now  being  strongly  urged  to  In- 
crease their  SC  production  in  order  to  miti- 
gate the  tightness  of  supply  and  to  cool  off 
the  over-heated  market  price  of  that  item. 
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However,  seen  from  the  major  steelmakers, 
production  of  SC  Items  is  not  so  much  re- 
munerative as  und  bar  steel,  for  Instance, 
which  sells  at  V46,00O-)f 48,000  per  ton  and 
Is  easy  to  produce. 

OPEKATION  OF   FTTKUTAMA'S   NO.   S   FCTKNACE  TO 
BE    ADVANCED 

Nippon  Kokan  ':.K.  has  decided  to  start 
operation  of  the  No.  5  blast  furnacp  at  the 
Fukuyam-,  Works  at  the  end  of  September, 
on»  month  earlier  than  previously  scheduled, 
according  to  a  spokesman  :or  the  company. 

The  construction  work  on  the  No.  6  blast 
furnace  is  rapidly  progressing  and  now  s 
slated  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. The  company  has  been  exptedltlng 
the  construction  work  for  the  piu'pose  of  In- 
creasing production  which  Is  "ladly  needed 
for  meeting  the  unexpectedly  strong  demand 
for  stjel  products. 

At  the  same  time,  Nippon  Kokan  has  de- 
cided to  begin  construction  of  the  Oglshima 
Works  In  July  next  year.  The  works,  at  its 
first  stage,  will  have  a  blast  furnace  with  a 
capacity  of  4,500  cu.  meters,  a  large-type  con- 
verter, a  continuous  steel  casting  mill,  a 
blooming  mill,  a  hot  strip  mill  ind  a  plate 
mill.  Its  annual  production  capacity  will  be 
3  million  tons  In  terms  of  crude  stesl. 

Nippon  Kokan  plans  to  speed  up  the  con- 
struction of  the  Oglshima  Works  as  It  Is  for 
replacing  the  Keihln  Works  which  is  ra- 
pidly becoming  obsolete. 


BRASS    AND    ROLLED    COPPER    DEALERS    TAKE    FIRM 
STAND 

Dealers  of  brass  and  rolled  copper  products 
arj  not  expected  to  cut  considerably  their 
sales  prices  of  the  products  despite  the  ¥30 
per  kg  cut  In  quotation  of  copper  and  a  ¥5 
par  kg  cut  in  the  makers'  net  price  of  brass 
rod,  according  to  the  consumers  circles. 

This  firm  stand  of  the  dealers  aro  attri- 
buted to  the  fact  that  (1)  demands  for  all 
the  items  are  very  strong  and  supplies  are 
very  short,  (2)  deliveries  of  the  products  from 
the  manufacturers  to  the  d3alers  have  bsen 
lagging  behind  the  schedules  and  the  earliest 
delivery  will  b»  In  August — in  some  cases  it 
will  be  In  Septembsr-October. 

In  the  Kansal  district,  brass  rod  dealers  are 
not  likely  to  reduce  prices  because  the  sup- 
plies of  brass  rod  of  even  basic  sizes  are  short 
and  deliveries  of  that  item  from  producers 
now  take  2  months.  But  dealers  In  the  Kanto 
district  have  reduced  the  price  of  25  nun  size 
rod  to  Y420-Y415  per  kg  from  Y425. 

I^opper  and  brass  sheet  dealers  in  the 
Kanto  district  maintain  the  price  of  Y700  per 
kg.  Copper  pipe  dealers  also  is  taking  a  firm 
stand  because  of  short  supplies. 

OUTPUT    OF    ALUMINUM    TOPS     1     MILLION    TONS 
IN    FISCAL    YEAR    1972 

Production  of  rolled  aluminum  except  foil 
In  fiscal  1972  registered  1,035,974  tons,  up  30 
percent  over  the  previous  fiscal  year,  it  was 


dls3losed  by  Light  Metal  Rolling  Indus- 
try Association. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  production  has 
passed  a  1  million-ton  mark.  This  is  be- 
cause rolling  mills  have  been  operated  at  full 
capacity  to  meet  the  ever  increasing  demand. 

The  total  is  broken  down  to  415,460  tons 
of  sheet  and  620.514  tons  of  extruded  items, 
an  Increase  of  27.3  percent  and  31.8  percent, 
respectively,  over  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Production  of  foil  totaled  57,8:0  tons,  up 
18.3  percent  over  the  previous  fiscal  year.  De- 
tails by  items  are  given  below  (unit:  ton) : 

Fiscal  year- 


Item 


1971 


Comp-red 

with  1971 

1972    (percent) 


Sheet 

Extruded  item 

326,282 

470,630 

415,460 
620,514 

127.3 
131  8 

Total 

796,912 

1,035,974 

130.0 

Production  of  rolled  aluminum  In  March 
totaled  102,416  tons,  up  7,761  tons  over  a 
month  ago,  and  shipments  101,865  tons,  up 
7,340  tons.  Both  production  and  shipments 
increased  to  over  the  100,000-ton  mark. 

Itemwlse,  sheet  totaled  39,899  tons,  up 
2,712  tons  over  a  month  ago  and  extruded 
Items  62,517  tons,  up  5,049  tons. 

Details  by  Items  are  as  follows  (unit:  ton) : 


Output 


Shipments 


Inventories 


Shipments 
of  semis 


Production 
capacity 


March : 

Sheet.  39.899 

Eitrudediteffl 62,517 

ToW 

roH 

February: 

Sheet 

Extruded  item 

Total 94,655 

Foil 5,154 


40,013 
61,852 


14,267 
5,015 


5,022 
1,350 


102,416 
5,701 


37. 187 
57,468 


101,865 
5,965 


19,282 
3,192 


6,372 


43,771 
62,207 

105, 97i 
5,370 


37, 532 
57,093 


14,  375 
5,300 


3,857 
1,222 


40,971 
60,952 


94, 625 
5,272 


19, 675 
3,536 


5,079 


101,  £23 
5,270 


MARKET  PRICES  OF  STEEL  AND  METALS 
|ln  yen  per  MT  unless  especially  indicated,  as  of  May  28| 


Tokyo         Osaka       Nagoya 


Kita 
Kyushu 


IRON  AND  STEEL 
Round  Bar: 

9mm 47,500  48,000 

16-25mm 49.500  50,000 

Flat  Bar,  6x50mm 55,500  55,000 

Equal  Angle: 

6x50mm 51.000  51  000 

10x90mm 51.000  52,000 

Channel,  6x65«l25mm 65,000  67,  COO 

H-Shape,  9  Mi2tO«250mm 54.000  54,500 

Hot  R.Sheel  (3x6),  1.6mm 60.500  60,000 

Cold  R,  Sheet (3x6),  1.2mm 64.500  60,000 

Medium  Plate,  3 2x3x6 60,000  61,000 

Plate: 

6x4x8  59,500  59,000 

9x4x8 56.000  59,000 

r«nPipe(blzck).  15A(Kiinch)(perkg) 13.00  63.00 

Water  Ppe  (white  ,15A<'i  inch)(per  kg) 90.00  89.00 

Ga'vaniied  sheet: 

Plain,030mm 72,000  72.000 

Corrugated,  0.25  (per  sheet).. 210  217 

Colored  sheet: 

One  side,  plain,  0.30  mm 95,000  95,000 

One  side,  coiru,  0.25  (per  sheet) 276  272 

Wire  rod.  5.5  mm  .                   ..  .  50,  COO 

Round  nail,  100mm (4  inches) 67.000  63,000 

Ironwire,  No.8  57,000  60,000 

Annealed  lion  wire.  No.  8 66,000  64.000 

Galv.  ifOu  wire.  No.  8 70,000  67,500 

Barbed  wire.  No.  14 88,  000  88, 000 

Tmplate,  SOL  (0.257mm) 98,500  99,900 

Wi(eNeltino,20xl5mm  (one  roll) 2,350  1.900 

Welded  steel  netting.  (1  sq.  meter): 

No.  4  (6xl50mm) 240  250 

No.  8(4xl00rom) 200  190 

SPECIAL  STEEL  | 

Constructuial  carton  steel  (SC) 60,000  58,000 

Stainless  Steel : 

SUS430(UCR) 

Sheet(2  6mm) 230,000  230,000 


49,000 
49,000 
53,000 

50,000 
51,000 
65,  000 
53, COO 
62,000 
63,000 
60,000 

59,000 

58.000 

65.00 

87.50 

72,000 
213 

95,000 
275 

'65,666 
62,000 
66,000 
69,500 
89,000 

"2,  666' 

260 
200 


58,000 
230,000 


47,000 
50,000 
53,000 

48,  500 
48.  000 
64. 000 
54,500 
60,000 
59.500 
62. 000 

60.000 

58,500 

62.50 

8.^  00 

74.000 
215 

94,000 
280 
46,000 
67,500 
62,000 
65,000 
71,000 
87,000 
99,900 
1,950 

235 
180 


Tokyo        Osaka      Nagoya 


Kita 
Kyushu 


SUS  304  (18  8) 

Sheet  0.3mm 450, 000 

NONFERROUS  METALS (PER  KG) 

Eleclrx  copper ...  425 

Elecliiczinc 140 

Electric  lead. .  121 

Tin 1,195 

Antimony 750 

Nickel : 1,170 

Selenium 7,5C0 

lizmulh 2,900 

Cadmium.  .. 2,400 

Mercury. 2,400 

Aluminium 195 

ROLLED  COPPER  AND  BRASS  (PER  KG) 

Copper  sheet.  ?Tmm     700 

Copper  tube,  50x5mm 750 

Copper  rod,  25mm 690 

Copper  wire,  0.9mm 675 

Brass  sheet,  2.0mm 580 

Brass  tube,  50x5mm 670 

Brass  rod,  25mm 425 

Brass  wire,  6mm 530 

ROLLED  ALUMINIUM  (PER  KG) 

Sheel(99';),  1.0mm  (400X1,  200).   310 

Circle,  1.0mm 345 

STEEL  SCRAPS 

Special  for  electiic  furnace 20,600 

Pig  iron  scrap 23,500 

COPPER  SCRAP  (PER  KG) 

No  1  copper  wire  (Berry) 408 

No.  2capper  wire(Birch) 375 


450,  000     465.  000 


428 

137 

120 

1,2C5 

750 

1.180 

7,5C0 

2. 9(0 

2,400 

2,200 

190 


425 

138 

120 

1,200 

fc70 

1,250 

7,500 

3.  COO 

2,250 

2,  COO 

195 


430 
138 

no 

1,215 
770 
1.270 
7.600 
.3.000 
2.4C0 
2.000 
200 


680  680 

750  740 

700  E80 

660  660 

570  570 

660  650 

450  440 

535  550 

310 

345 


20.500 
26,500 


398 
345 


20,500 
24,  500 


387 
347 


21,500 
23, 000 


360 
331 
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I  would  like  to  read  to  you  a  letter  I 
received  from  the  Society  of  American 
Florists  and  Ornamental  Horticulturists, 
another  phase  of  our  Industry  that  is 
suffering  because  of  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices. The  letter  reads: 
Hon.  John  H.  Dent, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dent:  Yesterday  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  speaking  with  one  of  the 
very  able  members  of  your  staff,  Mrs.  Linda 
Black,  regarding  the  unfair  competition  our 
American  flower  growers  are  receiving  from 
Imports  coming  from  foreign  countries.  She 
was  very  courteous  and  was  quite  helpful. 

The  Society  of  American  Florists  is  the 
national  trade  association  representing  grow- 
ers, wholesalers,  and  retailers;  and  through 
asailation,  we  have  In  our  membership  over 
90  percent  of  our  Industry. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  along  a 
statement  of  a  representative  of  our  Growers 
Division  which  was  made  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  In  fact,  Mrs. 
Black  indicated  that  you,  yourself,  gave  tes- 
timony before  that  Conunittee  yesterday 
morning. 

Our  growers  are  finding  it  almost  Impos- 
sible to  compete  with  the  Colombian  grow- 
ers who  are  being  paid  25  cents  an  hour,  $2 
a  day,  $12  a  week.  The  air  transportation  is 
equally  low.  You  will  note  in  the  statement 
that  there  has  been  a  tremendous  increase 
In  the  number  of  imported  carnations  that 
are  coming  Into  our  country  from  CJolombla. 

Management  of  the  Society  of  American 
Florists  was  quite  Interested  in  your  concept 
of  trying  to  promulgate  legislation  equating 
the  difference  in  wage  rates  with  a  foreign 
country  with  our  own  American  wage  rates 
txylng  to  equalize  prices  at  the  market  place. 

Our  Industry  wUl  be  very  much  Interested 
In  supporting  fully  a  bUl  to  bring  about  this 
equalizing  Influence.  I  am  sure  we  could  get 
most  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  groups  and 
many  of  the  farm  groups  as  supporters. 
Would  there  be  an  opportunity  to  Introduce 


a  bill  of  this  nature  during  this  session  of 
Congress  or  would  there  be  the  possibility  of 
attaching  a  rider  to  bring  about  this  equal- 
ization on  some  other  bill? 

Although  I  have  resided  in  Alexandria,  Vir- 
ginia, since  1943,  I  was  born  and  raised  in 
your  district.  My  county  seat  was  Oreens- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  and  Just  several  years 
ago  I  sold  our  homestead  farm  near  Murrys- 
vUle.  My  wife  and  I  stUl  return  to  the  Pltts- 
burjgh  area  with  a  great  amount  of  regularity 
and  know  many  of  your  constituents. 

Your  consideration  of  this  request  wlU  be 
gpreatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

John  H.  Walker, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Currently  the  farm  gate  value  of  U.S. 
florist  crop  production  is  approximately 
$350,000,000.  We  are  requesting  Govern- 
ment help  in  preventing  the  destruction 
of  an  important  segment  of  agriculture, 
by  imports  priced  below  U.S.  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Foreign  imports  are  able  to  be 
priced  low  because  of  cheap  foreign  labor, 
government  subsidy,  favorable  tax  ar- 
rangements, cheap  transportation,  and 
use  of  fungicides  and  pesticides  prohib- 
ited to  the  U.S.  producer.  The  U.S.  pro- 
ducer has  done  an  exceptionally  fine  job 
over  the  last  25  years  in  increasing  sup- 
ply to  meet  demand.  There  has  been  an 
amazing  stability  of  prices  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. This  has  been  done  without 
the  influence  of  foreign  imports.  Now, 
U.S.  producers  are  confronted  with  a  sit- 
uation whereby  the  domestic  market  for 
U.S.  producers  is  severely  threatened  by 
a  dramatic  and  overwhelming  increase 
In  the  importation  of  cut  flowers.  For  the 
major  crops  of  carnations,  chrysanthe- 
mums, and  roses,  the  percentage  of  in- 
crease in  importation  is  staggering. 

I  would  like  to  highlight  some  specifics 
relating  to  cut-flower  importation  which. 


until  recently,  have  not  been  of  signifi- 
cant economic  impact.  However,  circum- 
stances which  present  an  immediate 
threat  of  serious  damage  are  rapidly  oc- 
curring. I  would  like  to  cite  carnation 
imports  from  Latin  America  as  the  best 
example  of  the  real  threat  we  are  facing. 
Carnation  imports  have  grown  from  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  domestic 
production  in  1970  to  5  percent  in  1971, 
8.33  percent  in  1972,  and,  so  far  in  1973 
imports  are  more  than  doubling  1972. 
During  the  21  weeks  ending  May  26,  1973, 
Latin  American  carnation  imports  in- 
creased from  21  million  in  1972  to  50 
million  in  1973 — a  138-percent  increase — 
refer  to  USDA  ornamental  crops  national 
market  trends  below. 

As  a  result  of  carnation  imports,  many 
carnation  producers  in  the  United  States 
were  unable  to  sell  significant  portions  of 
their  pnxluction  during  the  Easter  holi- 
day period  or  during  the  Mother's  Day 
shipping  period.  The  markets  in  the 
major  population  centers  literally  col- 
lapsed on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  prior 
to  Easter  and  Mother's  Day.  This  is  the 
first  time  in  recent  history  there  has  not 
been  demand  exceeding  supply  during 
the  Mother's  Day  shipping  period.  This 
demoralizing  increase  of  foreign  imports 
plus  pltins  on  the  drawing  tables,  will  re- 
sult in  production  exceeding  that  of 
Colorado,  the  second-largest  producer  of 
carnations,  in  the  United  States,  by  the 
end  of  this  year.  This  will  represent  over 
20  percent  of  the  domestic  carnation  con- 
sumption. It  is  the  stated  goal  of  Colom- 
bia, South  America,  to  have  at  least  25 
percent  of  the  U.S.  carnation  market  by 
next  year. 

The  USDA  report  also  reveals  that  im- 
ports are  Increasing  rapidly  for  other 
floriculture  crops : 


IMPORTS  OF  ORNAMENTALS! 
(Note:  Based  on  reports  of  inspections  by  plant  protection  and  quarantine  program,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Rounded  to  the  nearest  thousand  stems) 


Item  and  country 


Ending  May     Ending  May 
26, 1973  i        27,  1972  » 


Percent 


Ending  Dec. 
30, 1972  s 


Carnations 50,634,000 

Colombia 44,966,000 

Costa  Rica 647, 000 

Ecuador 1, 694, 000 

Mexico 2.016.000 

Chrysanthemums 9. 572, 000 

Colombia 3, 458, 000 

Costa  Rica 359, 000 

Ecuador  1,204,000 

Guatemala 4, 186, 000 

Netherlands .- ^'^^^ 

Pompons 15,381.000 

Colombia 7. 790, 000 

Costa  Rica 767, 000 

Ecuador '. 606, 000 

GuMmai* ■  6.175,000 

Roses 2,077,000^ 

Brazil 387, 000 

Costa  Rica 554, 000 

Guatemala 126, 000 


21,305,000       +138       56,153,000 


17,854,000 47,828,000 

453,000 1,011,000 

1,483,000 3,867.000 

1,  253.  OOP 2,491.000 

6,936,000        +i8  15, 866, 000 

1962,000 4,945.000 

272,000 983.000 

1094,000 2,672,000 

3,480,000.... 6,716,000 

40,000 294,000 

~  7, 383, 000       +109  25,241,000 

3,100,000 13,181.000 

674,000 2,612,000 

529,000... 1,197,000 

2.992,000 8,035,000 

685, 000         +203  1,676,000 

62,000 114,000 

194.000 336,000 

90,000 372,000 


Item  and  country 


Ending  May 
26,  1973 ' 


Ending  May 
27,  If" 


1972 «    Percent 


Ending  Dec 
30.  1972 « 


Netherlands. 


695,000 


201.000 


Daisies 4,902,000       2,022,000       +143 


648,000 

T»5!ooo 


Colombia 1,912.000  460,000. 

Guatemala _ 2.520,000       1,475,000 

Mexico 391.000  62,000 


1,617,000 

1,623,000 

81,000 


Orchids. 


10,000 


1,000       +900         1,038.000 


Australia 

New  Zealand. 


1,000 


967, OCO 
63,000 


Stalice 2,763,000      1,967.C00        +40        2,542,800 


Guatemala 1. 050. 000 

Meiico 699,000 


984,  COO  . 
929,000 


1, 097, 000 
959,000 


ChamaedofM 171.744,000    188,7C4,«)0       -9.9     366^038.000 


Guatemala 46.712,000     57,861.000 131,546,000 

Mexico 124,448.000    130,759,000 230,802,000 


Tulips ^289,000       1.765.000     +29.8        1.856.000 

Netherlands 2,272,000       1,764,000 1,854,000 
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The  competition  we  face  is  based  on 
low-cost  labor,  and  minimum  structures 
on  about  a  10-to-l  cost  ratio.  LalMn*  In 
U.S.  greenhouses  costs  $20  to  $30  per 
day  compared  to  not  over  $2  to  $3  per 
day  in  Latin  America.  According  to  San- 
ford  Rose,  of  Fortune  magazine,  April 
1970.  this  LAtin  American  labor  is  more 
efficient  than  often  purported  to  be  in 
this  country.  Greenhouse  labor  in  the 
United  States  often  is  as  much  as  50 
percent  of  farm  gate  value  of  crop  sales 
and  30  to  40  percent  is  average. 

Cost  of  construction  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica is  often  as  low  as  25  to  30  cents  per 
square  foot  of  producing  area  compared 
to  $2.50  to  $5  per  square  foot  for  an  en- 
vironmentally controlled  greenhouse 
which  is  required  to  provide  a  consistent 
supply  of  quality  products  for  the  do- 
mestic marltet. 

Some  foreign  countries,  we  are  told, 
are  subsidizing  their  agricultural  pro- 
ducers as  well  as  industrial  manufactur- 
ers. For  example,  Canada,  in  low-em- 
ployment areas,  such  as  Nova  Scotia,  is 
subsidizing  wages  up  to  50  percent  and 
UjS.  producers  in  border  States  are  often 
in  competition  with  plants  and  cut 
flowers  produced  under  thece  subsidies. 

Floriculture  producers  in  the  United 
States  do  not  receive  any  Government 
subsidies  and  have  never  asked  for  any. 

Our  industry  makes  significant  tax 
contributions  to  the  local  and  national 
economy  due  to  our  very  high  investment 
per  acre.  Construction  and  production 
costs  are  increasing  at  a  regular  rate  in 
this  country.  The  floriculture  industry 
Is  prepared  to  accept  these  increases  and 
continue  expansion  if  threat  of  destruc- 
tion of  domestic  markets  by  foreign  im- 
ports can  be  eliminated. 

Foreign  production  is  presently  free 
to  exploit  our  markets  in  an  erratic  man- 
ner while  we  are  expected  to  make  up  for 
their  inadequacies.  There  is  little  reason 
to  presume  there  would  be  loyalty  to 
U.S.  markets  by  foreign  producers  should 
opportunities  be  greater  elsewhere. 

The  United  States  has  a  tariff  on 
floriculture  products  coming  into  this 
country  of  10  percent  based  on  the  do- 
mestic price  in  the  country  of  origin. 
This  tariff  is  far  from  being  sufficient  to 
offset  the  differences  in  production  costs 
In  this  country  versus  foreign  countries. 

The  treatment  of  imports  of  bulbs, 
flowers,  and  plants  by  foreign  govern- 
ments presents  an  entirely  different  pic- 
ture. Almost  all.  in  addition  to  higher 
tariff  rates  than  prevail  in  the  United 
States,  utilize  one  or  more  nontariff  bar- 
riers. 

U.8.  growers  are  restricted  In  their 
ability  to  ship  into  many  other  countries. 
Embargos  and  nontariff  barriers  restrict 
flowers  produced  in  the  United  States 
from  being  shipped  into  coimtrles  such 
as  Australia,  Mexico,  Colombia,  Equador, 
Guatemala,  most  European  countries, 
Canada,  and  so  forth.  In  some  of  these 
countries  flower  imports  are  prevented 
imder  any  conditions. 

In  most  foreign  countries,  value  for 
duty  is  not  the  price  paid  to  the  ex- 


porter but  includes  all  costs  of  shipping 
as  well  as  turnover  or  sales  taxes.  The 
appraised  value  is  inflated  and  results  in 
paying  taxes  on  taxes. 

In  general,  rates  of  duty  for  many  for- 
eign countries  are  so  high  as  to  materi- 
ally discourage  the  expansion  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports of  ornamental  horticultural  prod- 
ucts. We  need  only  cite  the  17  to  24  per- 
cent rates  of  the  EEC  on  cut  flowers 
against  the  10-percent  rate  of  the  United 
States.  This  differential  becomes  much 
greater  when  we  realize  that  included  in 
the  appraised  value  are  the  costs  of  ship- 
ping and  the  sales  of  turnover  tax — (see 
appendix  B). 

Plant  health  measures  are,  on  occa- 
sions, used  to  exclude  shipments.  We 
have  no  objection  when  such  action  is 
actually  based  on  phyto-sanitary  needs, 
but  do  object  when  they  are  applied  to 
affect  the  economic  end  of  protection- 
Ism. 

Various  laws  and  agencies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment are  substantially  Increasing 
our  costs  but  have  no  effect  on  foreign 
competition.  EPA  water  control  and  pes- 
ticide regulations  are  two  areas  in  which 
there  has  been  substantial  impact. 
Many  chemicals  are  banned  for  many 
uses  here  in  the  United  States,  but  are 
used  on  foreign  produced  imports  into 
this  country. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  our  Government,  imder 
the  auspices  of  the  AID  program,  is  loan- 
ing money  to  large  wealthy  U.S.  corpora- 
tions. They  in  turn  are  financing  grow- 
ers of  floriculture  products  in  foreign 
lands  at  interest  rates  as  low  as  9  per- 
cent when  prevailing  commercial  rates 
would  be  as  high  as  18  percent  annually. 
Our  interpretation  of  such  a  program  is 
that  our  own  Government,  in  effect,  is 


providing  subsidies  to  create  competitors 
to  U.S.  producers  whose  tax  dollars  make 
these  very  fimds  available. 

The  new  OSHA  requirements  pose  se- 
rious problems  and  add  costs  to  our  in- 
dustry and  are  substantially  increasing 
costs  of  production. 

The  previously  mentioned  Government 
regiilations  pose  a  serious  threat  to  our 
Industry  themselves  notwithstanding  the 
Import  problem. 

SUMMARY 

There  are  10,000  commercial  cut  flower 
growers  in  the  United  States.  These 
thousands  of  growers  supply  thousands 
of  jobs,  paying  good  wages  well  above  the 
national  average  for  agrlciilture  em- 
ployees. "Hiese  employees  are  tmskilled 
laborers,  many,  members  of  minority 
groups  who  through  jobs  in  floriculture 
production  industry  are  able  to  maintain 
themselves  and  their  families  by  making 
a  positive  contribution  to  the  UJ5.  econ- 
omy rather  than  providing  a  greater 
drain  from  public  assistance  programs. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  state  that  the 
full  economic  impact  of  imports  on  the 
U.S.  floricultural  producers  is  just  start- 
ing to  be  felt.  The  U.S.  producer  is  on  a 
collision  course  with  economic  chaos — 
imless  some  restrictions  on  the  relatively 
free  flow  of  foreign  production  can  be  de- 
veloped almost  immediately.  The  "US. 
producer  wants  to  continue  to  expand. 
He  is  ready  to  invest  money  to  enlarge 
production  facilities  here  in  the  United 
States  if  he  can  gain  some  assurance  that 
his  markets  will  not  be  destroyed  by 
floods  of  foreign  production.  We  need 
and  urge  the  consideration  of  this  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  give  help  in  this  Imminent 
problem  confronting  our  domestic  flori- 
cultural producers.  Note  the  following: 


Cut  Flowers  and  Flower  Cuttinos  Tariff  and  Nontariff  Barriers  in  Some  Foreign 

Countries 

Tariff  and  nontariff  barrtera  on  cut  flowers  and  cuttings  Into  Evu^pean  countries  and 
other  countries  of  the  world  who  are  both  producers  of  cut  flowers  and  potential  customers 
of  United  States  growers: 

EUROPEAN   countries 

TaHlf  Nontarijf 

June  1  to  October  30.  24  percent.  Ireland,  none. 

November  1  to  May  30,  17  percent.  Italy,  none. 

United  Kingdom,  none. 

Netherlands,  none. 

Bel-lux,   quota  and   seasonal   restrictions 
on  roses  and  carnations. 

Denmark,  licensing. 

France,  licensing. 

West  Germany,  quotas. 

iNDiviDuaL  oouirnusa 

Nofttoriff 


TaHff 
Australia,  10  percent. 

Costa  Rica.  20  percent. 


Eciiador,  90  percent. 
Ouateaiala,  20  percent. 
Colombia,  20  percent. 


Mexico,  20  percent  pl\is  2  pesos  per  kUo. 


Venezuela,  no  fresh  flowers. 


Cut  flowers,  permit  required. 

Cuttings,  quarantine  period. 

Cut  flowers,  phyto-sanltary  certUlcate. 

Import  permit. 

Cuttings,  phyto-sanltary  certlflcat*. 

Import  permit. 

Same  as  Costa  Rica. 

Same  as  Costa  Rica. 

Cut  flowers.  Imports  prohibited. 

Cuttings,  import  permit. 

Cut  flowers,  import  permit. 

Cuttings,  Import  permit. 

Ph'Vto-sanltary  certificate. 
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THE  SPACE  SHUTTLE 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  considers  the  bill  including  the 
NASA  appropriations  tomorrow,  I  shall 
offer  an  amendment  to  delete  all  fimding 
for  the  Space  Shuttle. 

For  fiscal  1972,  we  appropriated  $100 
million  for  "research  and  development" 
on  the  Shuttle.  We  were  told  that  this 
was  merely  to  ascertain  whether  develop- 
ment is  feasible  and  that  any  actual  de- 
velopment would  have  to  wait  for  the  re- 
sults of  the  studies.  A  similar  explanation 
was  offered  when  we  appropriated  $200 
million  for  research  and  development  in 
fiscal  1973. 

Now — with  the  final  report  on  whether 
it  is  a  feasible  endeavor  still  to  come — 
the  Shuttle  is  being  presented  to  us  as  a 
full-scale  project,  budgeted  at  over  $500 
million  in  the  bill  recommended  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  This  money 
is  no  longer  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, but  for  actual  construction  of  the 
Shuttle  and  supporting  facilities. 

Neither  justification  for  this  project 
nor  evidence  of  its  feasibility  has  yet  been 
advanced.  The  administration  daily  seeks 
new  cutbacks  in  expenditures  for  press- 
ing domestic  needs.  This  is  not  the  time 
to  commit  ourselves  irrevocably  to  a  proj- 
ect which  will  run  for  years  and  which 
will  cost  some  $20  billion  before  it  is 
finished. 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  clause  6  of  rule  XXin,  I  include  the 
text  of  my  amendment  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

HH.  8825 

Page  0,  lines  2-3,  strike  out  "$2,194,000,000. 
to  remain  available  until  expended."  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "$1,719,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided,  That 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  In  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  fxirther  In  any  way  the  re- 
search, development  or  construction  of  any 
reusable  space  transportation  system  or  space 
shuttle  or  facilities  therefor." 

Page  10,  lines  2-19,  strike  out  all  of  sub- 
paragraph (22)  and  redesignate  the  succeed- 
ing subparagraphs  accordingly. 


committee's  office  in  room  2129  of  the 
Raybum  Building. 


HOUSING    AND    URBAN    DEVELOP- 
MENT AMENDMENTS  OF  1973 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Barrett)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duce today,  on  behalf  of  13  members  of 
the  Housing  Subcommittee,  a  bill  en- 
titled the  "Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Amendments  of  1973". 

This  bill,  reported  unanimously  by  the 
subcommittee  on  June  13,  makes  various 
changes  in  laws  relating  to  housing  and 
urban  development.  Nearly  all  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  were  considered  by 
the  House  Banking  and  C!urrency  Com- 
mittee or  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
during  the  92d  Congress.  The  full  Bank- 
ing Committee  is  expected  to  consider 
the  bill  during  the  next  few  weeks. 

A  complete  sectlon-by-section  sum- 
mary of  the  bill  will  be  available  to  Mem- 
bers and  the  public  shortly  at  the  sub- 


U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  THE  PERSIAN 
GULP 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  HAMn-xoN)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  month  there  has  been  considerable 
discussion  in  the  press  and  in  Congress 
about  extensive  arms  sales  the  United 
States  is  making  or  contemplating  with 
certain  Persian  Gulf  states. 

FOCI  OF  RECENT  DEBATE 

Three  factors  have  served  to  make 
this  subject  a  matter  of  major  public  in- 
terest and  scrutiny  in  recent  weeks. 

First,  an  Iraqi-Kuwaiti  border  clash 
with  temporary  occi«)ation  by  Iraq  of  a 
small  piece  of  Kuwaiti  territory  and  per- 
sistent Iraqi  territorial  demands  on 
Kuwait — presumably  in  order  to  protect 
its  naval  base  at  Umm  Qasr  which  is 
being  built  with  some  Soviet  aid— has 
caused  anxiety  in  Kuwait,  a  small  but 
wealthy  state  which  has  friendly  ties 
with  the  west,  England  and  the  United 
States  in  particular.  Kuwait  was 
prompted  to  make  a  sudden  appeal  and 
request  to  the  United  States  for  a  deter- 
rent strength  that  would  be  sufficient  to 
make  the  costs  for  Iraq  of  attacking, 
occupying  or  conquering  Kuwait  in  the 
future  too  high  for  Iraq  to  consider  seri- 
ously. The  United  States  answered  that 
appeal  affinnatively,  and  a  more  than 
$500  million  deal  may  follow. 

A  second  cause  of  the  recent  discussion 
of  this  issue  was  the  probability  that 
sophisticated  weaponry,  including  the 
versatile  Phantom  jet.  would  be  avail- 
able to  Persian  Gulf  states  in  limited 
quantities  if  they  desired  them.  In  the 
turbulent  Middle  East  area  where  there 
is  no  peace  yet  in  sight  in  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict,  it  seemed  as  though  an- 
other large  trigger  or  fuse  was  being 
added  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region.  The 
real  concern  here  should  not  center  on 
any  speculation  that  these  arms,  sold  to 
countries  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  might  be 
used  in  an  Arab-IsraeU  military  con- 
frontation. 

Indeed,  these  arms  might  likely  have 
no  significant  impact  on  the  military 
balance  in  the  Middle  East  for  the  fore- 
seeable future  and  nobody  can  guarantee 
that  arms  sold  will  not  be  used  in  a  gen- 
eral Middle  East  war.  The  appropriate 
area  of  justifiable  concern  is  in  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  pouring  lots  of  sophisti- 
cated arms  in  an  extremely  volatile  por- 
tion of  the  Middle  East,  known,  not  for 
exemplary  regional  cooperation,  but  in- 
stead for  a  plethora  of  territoritd,  ethnic, 
familial  and  political  disputes  over  the 
last  several  hundred  years. 

A  third  major  cause  of  the  debate  over 
our  arms  supply  policy  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  has  been  the  magnitude  of  the  sales 
envisaged.  The  two  primary  deals  will  be 
with  Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia,  two  states 
with  close  ties  with  the  United  States 
but  not  exactly  a  history  of  close  cooper- 
ation with  each  other.  In  deals  starting 
a  couple  of  years  ago  and  spanning  al- 
most a  decade,  we  will  be  selling  these 


two  states  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
arms — $2.5  billion  alone  to  Iran  and 
something  that  may  eventually  approxi- 
mate that  figure  to  Saudi  Arabia.  And  on 
the  horizon  may  be  requests  from  some 
of  the  smaller  Gulf  states  for  arms  deals, 
perhaps  led  by  Oman,  the  only  state  in 
Arabia  currently  confronting  an  orga- 
nized internal  insurrection  in  which  the 
rebels  control  part  of  the  country. 

These  amounts  suggest  that  the 
United  States  might  be  selling  as  much 
as  five  times  more  hardware  to  Persian 
Gulf  states  in  the  coming  years  than  the 
Soviet  Union  has  supplied  to  Iraq  and 
the  People's  Democratic  Republic  of 
Yemen  in  recent  years.  Soviet  aid  to 
those  states  is  estimated  at  a  little  more 
than  $1  billion  over  the  last  several 
years. 

REASONS  FOR  CONCERN  OVER  POLICT 

My  reservations  over  this  evolving 
military  supply  policy  center  on  the  lack 
of  a  clearly  enunciated  rationale  for  tlie 
policy,  the  magnitude  of  the  sales  en- 
visaged, the  seemingly  dominant  military 
focus  of  our  Persian  Gulf  policy  and  the 
relative  absence  of  any  priority  for  di- 
plomacy as  a  means  to  prevent  a  conflict 
or  arms  race  in  this  vitally  important 
area.  As  I  think  most  of  my  colleagues 
are  aware,  close  and  good  relations  with 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Iran,  in  particular,  will 
be  an  extremely  important  national  in- 
terest for  the  United  States  for  the  next 
several  years.  That  fact,  in  itself,  de- 
mands careful  attention  to  policy  formu- 
lation. 

Various  rationales  have  been  offered 
for  our  military  arms  deals  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Some  are: 

The  military  and  political  threat  of 
Soviet-backed  Iraq  and  South  Yemen, 
with  their  operational  Mig-2rs,  to  the 
security  of  the  more  conservative  states 
of  the  region  and  the  corresponding  need 
of  other  states  to  meet  this  threat.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  Joseph  Sisco,  in 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee  on 
the  Near  East  and  South  Asia,  empha- 
sized this  rationale. 

If  we  do  not  sell  arms,  others,  including 
our  allies,  will. 

These  sales  are  beneficial  to  om-  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

These  sales  will  create  an  important 
interrelationship  between  the  United 
States  and  these  oil-rich  states  and  will, 
partially  because  of  their  need  for  spare 
parts  in  the  future,  give  the  United  States 
some  useful  leverage  in  our  dealings  with 
these  states. 

The  sale  of  Phantoms  to  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Kuwait,  as  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense William  Clements  suggested  in  a 
recent  interview,  can  be  seen  also  as  a 
symbolic  gesture  to  maintain  excellent 
relations  with  the  oil-producing  states. 
Referring  to  the  good  qualities  of  the 
Phantom,  he  said  Saudi  Arabia  and  Ku- 
wait would  "like  to  have  the  best."  The 
implication  is  that  their  desire  to  have 
this  weapon  is  sufficient  reason  for  selling 
it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  these  reasons 
given  for  our  arms  supply  policy  have 
merit  and  others,  frankly,  have  little  ap- 
peal, but  all  have  been  offered,  suggesting 
to  me,  at  least,  that  a  clear  rationale  for 
the  course  we  are  following  may  be  evolv- 
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Ing  only  slowly  and,  at  that,  after  the 
fact  of  confirmed  deals  in  some  cases. 

OCS  PEBSIAN  CTTLF  POUCT 

My  major  concern  with  this  policy  lies 
in  its  implications  for  the  totality  of 
what  we  are  and  are  not  doing  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  It  is  curious  that  in  an  area 
where  our  pronounced  policy  puts  such 
a  heavy  emphasis  on  regional  coopera- 
tion and  regional  solutions  to  mutual 
problems  of  defense  and  security  that 
there  appears  to  have  been  httle  priority 
for  diplomacy,  coordination,  and  dis- 
cussions prior  to  these  arms  deals.  In 
fact  the  main  evidence  of  regional  co- 
cq^eration  in  the  Persian  Gulf  today  is 
negative,  rather  than  positive:  disputes 
have  not  led  to  violence  but  close  ties 
have  not  been  built  between  states  on 
the  bads  of  sovereign  equality.  The  one 
concrete  example  of  regional  coopera- 
tion to  which  I  can  point  Is  Iranian, 
Saudi  Arabian,  Jordanian  and  Abu  Dha- 
bian  participation  in  that  nasty  little 
Dh.ofar  Rebellion  in  Oman.  But  that  has 
an  air  of  monarchies  seeking  merely  to 
protect  their  own  flanks. 

Regional  cooperation  rather  than  re- 
gional domination  or  regional  competi- 
tion will  be  something  we  will  have  to 
work  hard  for  over  many  years.  It  is  my 
Impression  that  the  arms  deals  we  are 
now  making  in  the  area  are  not  harbin- 
gers of  great  cooperative  schemes.  Every 
state  appears  to  be  in  the  arms-buying 
business  for  itself,  and  for  some  of  the 
states,  close  ties  with  the  United  States 
are  a  political  liability  rather  than  an 
asset.  That  fact,  it  would  seem,  strength- 
ens the  desire  to  "go  it  alone,"  militarily 
and  politically  And  down  the  road  a  few 
years,  this  current  policy  might  make  a 
sham  out  of  the  argument  sometimes 
heard  that  these  Arab  States  need  the 
United  States  as  much  as  the  United 
States  may  need  them  for  petroleum. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  policy  of  increased 
military  supply  of  arms  and  equipment  In 
the  absence  of  strong  political,  economic, 
and  cultural  policy  components  is.  in  my 
opinion,  an  unwise  path  to  follow.  Simply 
to  curry  favor  with  these  governments  by 
selling  arms  they  want  can  never  be  an 
adequate  reason  for  a  policy.  If  the  threat 
to  these  governments  from  Soviet-backed 
South  Yemen  or  Iraq  is  perceived  by  us 
to  be  great  or  if  our  arms  sales  policies 
were  buttressed  by  a  political  and  eco- 
nomic policy  that  emphasized  social  and 
economic  development  for  all  the  peoples 
of  the  gulf,  then  the  sale  of  adequate 
amoimts  of  arms,  even  Phantoms,  coiild 
be  properly  seen  as  part  of  a  coherent 
gulf  policy. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States  does 
not  seem  to  be  focusing  enough  atten- 
tion on  our  future  economic  relations 
with  these  states.  Including  the  down- 
stream investment  idea  proposed  by  the 
Saudis,  or  on  the  urgent  need  to  help 
bring  negotiations  and  peace  to  the 
Middle  East.  A  successful  Persian  Gulf 
policy  will  depend  as  much  on  these 
facets  of  our  Mideast  policy  as  it  will  on 
any  military  supply  relationship. 

In  short,  it  appears  to  be  high  time  for 
us  to  address  the  larger,  more  di£Qcult 
issues  of  our  political  and  economic  rela- 
tions with  the  g\ilf  states  rather  than 
rely  so  much  on  the  short-term  benefits 
of  the  military  supply  policy. 


TIERNAN  AMENDMENT  TO  CXFT 
SELECTIVE  SERVICE  FUNDS  DE- 
SERVES STRONG  SUPPORT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  i'i/ix.  Maisunaga)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow the  House  will  be  considering,  as 
part  of  HJl.  8825,  the  fiscal  year  1974 
budget  for  the  Selective  Service  System. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  President's 
inductibn  authority  expires  in  only  a  few 
days,  and  no  one  will  be  drafted  in  fiscal 
year  1974,  the  administration  has  re- 
quested $55  million  to  run  the  Selective 
Service  System. 

In  considering  that  request,  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  reduced  it  by 
$7.5  million,  to  $47.5  million.  I  applaud 
that  reduction,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  it  does 
not  go  far  enough.  Accordingly,  I  will 
support  on  the  floor  tomorrow  the 
amendment  which  will  be  offered  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  TiERNAN)  to  cut  the  Selective 
Service  appropriation  to  $28  million, 
which  the  System  itself  estimates  would 
be  needed  to  close  the  System  out. 

In  evaluating  that  amendment,  I  be- 
lieve that  my  colleagues  will  benefit  from 
reading  an  analysis  of  the  fiscal  year 
1974  Selective  Service  System  budget 
prepared  by  the  National  Coimcil  to  Re- 
peal the  Draft.  I  insert  the  basic  analy- 
sis at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
A  Spkcial  Briefing  on  the  Piscal  1974  Sk- 

LEcm>'c   Sekvice    Ststem    BTnxsrrART    R«- 

QtTEST 
THE  PROPOSED  SMCTTVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM    (SSB) 
OPERATION    FOR    FISCAL    TEAR    1B74 

925  local  boards,  S6  state  and  1  natlooal 
headquarters. 

4340  paid  employees  and  34,483  unpaid  em- 
ployees. 

Registrations  and  classifications  planned: 
a  million. 

Kxamlnatlons  planned:  0. 

Inductions  planned:  0. 

This  plan  Is  called  the  "standby"  opera- 
tion. 

PRESENT  AND  RECENT  SSS  rODCETART  REQUXST8 

FY  1974:  $55  million  for  the  SSS;  $15  mfl- 
llon  from  GSA  for  SSS  building  rent  equals 
$70  million  total  for  no  Inductions. 

FY  1987:  $59  mUllon  for  the  SSS:  $13  mil- 
lion from  GSA  for  SSS  building  rent  (est.) 
equals  $71  mllUon  total  for  288,000  Induc- 
tions (est.). 

THB    CHANCED    FCRPOSX    OP    THE    AGENCT 

The  SSS  was  organized  as  a  means  to  pro- 
vide the  Armed  Forces  with  conscript  man- 
power. As  will  be  seen  from  the  following, 
such  a  need  no  longer  exists.  Next  year's 
operation  of  the  SSS  is  justified  as  Insurance 
against  possible  future  peacetime  or  war- 
time military  manpower  shortages.  To  eval- 
uate this  new  purpose,  one  must  consider  the 
likelihood  of  such  needs  and  also  examine 
the  proposed  operation  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  SSS  can  provide  the  Insurance  It 
claims. 

WUT  THX  BSS  IS  NOT  NiXDiS  FOR  PEACETIME 
PURPOSES 

"Use  of  the  draft  has  ended.  Henceforth, 
the  Armed  Forces  will  depend  exclusively  on 
volunteers."  Former  Defense  Secretary  Laird, 
January  27,  1973. 

"The  draft  h8«  ended  ...  it  should  not 
be  nece-ssary  to  reinstate  the  draft  in  the  fu- 
ture to  meet  our  peacetime  needs."  Former 
Defense  Secretary  Richardson,  March  21, 1973. 

"The  draft  has  ended  and  we  have  achieved 
an  all-volunteer  force.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  we  don't  need  the  draft  to  meet 


our  peacetime  military  requirements." 
Former  Assistant  Defense  Secretary  for 
Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs  Kelley, 
April  26.  1973. 

If  in  the  future  recruiting  proves  difficult, 
Congress  ha^  many  options  other  than  rein- 
fftltutlng  Selective  Service.  MUltary  man- 
power procurement  is  not  simply  a  "draft  or 
no  draft"  situation.  These  other  options  in- 
clude: lowering  manpower  levels,  increasing 
the  use  of  women  in  the  services,  changing 
recruiting  techniques,  using  more  civilian 
employees,  adjusting  enlistment  periods, 
raising  salaries,  and  ofTering  new  fringe 
benefits — Just  as  Is  done  by  employers  every- 
where. The  use  of  these  controls  and  not 
conscription  has  been  our  tradition  for  160 
years. 

THE  UTILS.  I.TKKI.THOOD  OF   EXTENDED  WAR 
REQTTIBINO  DRAFTEES 

"With  the  adoption  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine 
and  the  Congressional  decision  to  offer  ade- 
quate wages  to  first-term  enlisted  men,  the 
only  condition  imder  which  this  country  Is 
likely  to  need  draftees  again  would  be  if  it 
became  Involved  in  a  lengthy,  large-scale, 
conventional  ground  war.  Every  indicator 
suggests  the  probability  of  this  happening 
to  be  extremely  remote.  Nuclear  weapons, 
new  technologiss.  and  new  strategies  have 
created  military  situations  ranging  from  nu- 
clear attack  to  guerrilla  warfare.  Consider- 
ing these  changes,  it  is  almost  inconceivable 
that  a  massive  land  war,  with  a  requirement 
for  minions  of  foot-soldiers  will  ever  again 
develop.  Only  last  month  Deputy  Defense 
Secretary  Clements,  in  explaining  the  pro- 
posed 90%  reduction  in  the  strategic  goods 
stockpile,  stated  that  'the  President  and  the 
National  Security  Council  are  now  thinking 
In  terms  of  a  one-year  emergency."  It  Is  clear 
that  no  such  lengthy  ground  war  Is  anti- 
cipated by  those  charged  with  the  nation's 
security."  Major  General  LeRoy  H.  Ander- 
son, VS.  Army  (Ret.),  May  16,  1973. 

WHY  TBK  ass  IS   NOT   WEEBRa   FO*  INTrlAX. 

WARTIME    USE 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  com- 
mands an  stctlve  armed  force  of  over  2>4 
million  men.  On  his  own  initiative,  be  may 
call  up  1  million  men  from  the  Beady  Re- 
serves. With  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  1  ^ 
miUion  additional  Ready  Reservists  and  500 
thousand  Standby  Reservists  may  also  be 
activated.  Finally,  many  of  the  600  thou- 
sand retired  servicemen  could  be  recalled  to 
active  duty.  Thus,  approximately  6^  mil- 
lion men — selected,  trained,  and  experi- 
enced— are  avaUable  at  the  outset  of  hos- 
tilities. In  my  opinion,  these  troops  would 
be  able  to  provide  the  necessary  lead  time 
to  institute  a  draft  in  the  unlikely  event 
that  one  were  needed. 

"It  should  be  noted  that  the  presence  of 
an  active  draft  mechanism  Is  no  substitute 
for  the  trained  reserves.  The  continuation 
of  the  registration  and  classification  func- 
tions does  not  provide  a  single  soldier  ready 
to  meet  a  sudden  emergency.  It  is  only  after 
men  have  completed  their  training  that 
they  are  able  to  contribute  to  military  ef- 
fectiveness." Major  General  LeRoy  H.  Ander- 
son, U.S.  Army  (Bet.),  May  16,  1973. 

WHT     THE     8TANDBT     SSS     DOES      NOT     PROVIDE 
THE    INSXTRAlfCC   THAT    IT    PROMISES 

The  standby  SSS  proposes  to  register  and 
classify,  but  not  examine,  2  mUlion  young 
men  each  year.  Registration,  during  a  time 
when  there  were  no  inductions,  has  caused 
problems  In  the  past  and  no  doubt  will  again. 
Some  yoiuig  men  will  assume  that  they  don't 
have  to  register  and  others  will  not — either 
out  of  principle  or  oversight.  Furthermore, 
the  addresses  of  many  of  those  who  do  reg- 
ister will  soon  be  out-of-date  due  to  the  high 
mobility  of  the  age  group  and  the  lack  of 
urgency  to  report  address  changes. 

Classifications  not  based  on  examinations 
are  of  dubious  validity.  The  most  recent 
Semiannual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the 
SSS  makes  this  point  well  since  It  indicates 
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the  73%  of  the  men  failed  their  (combined 
pre-lnduction  and  induction)  examinations 
during  the  first  half  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Local  board  members  themselves  wUl  soon 
tire  of  participating  in  such  a  charade.  The 
i,eeds  of  decay  are  embedded  In  any  agency 
which  has  so  little  to  do.  Perhaps  this  is 
best  Illustrated  by  the  SSS  performance  In 
1950  after  the  System  had  been  on  standby 
for  17  months.  During  this  period,  registra- 
tion, classification,  and  examinations  con- 
tinued. The  Korean  War  began  on  June  24 
with  American  troops  involved  from  the  be- 
ginning. Despite  the  standby  condition.  It 
was  August  30 — 67  days  after  the  war  broke 
out — that  the  first  men  were  Inducted. 

Contrast  this  with  the  performance  of 
the  new  SSS  agency  in  1940.  Although  we 
were  not  at  war  and  had  no  standby  SSS,  the 
first  men  were  Inducted  Just  63  days  after 
the  draft  bill  was  signed  by  the  President.  In 
this  cose  a  War  Department  Mmtlngency 
planning  group  had  written  the  blU,  had 
prepared  the  forms  and  procedures,  and  had 
trained  the  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
manpower  to  operate  the  System  months  in 
advance  of  need.  There  is  no  reason  why 
today's  Defense  Department  cannot  do  the 
same  thing  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  neces- 
sary to  operate  the  SSS  bureaucracy. 

RECOMMEiniATION:       FUND       FOR       CLOSING-OUT 
PURPOSES    ONI.T 

When  asked  In  May  in  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations hearing  how  much  money  would  be 
required  to  close  out  his  agency,  the  SSS 
Director  replied,  "$8  million."  Since  that 
time  he  revised  his  estimate  to  "$28  million." 
Whatever  the  final  amount  turns  out  to  be. 
It  will  be  a  one-time  expense  far  less  than 
the  amotint  requested  for  the  on-going  op- 
eration. 


PLIGHT  OP  PEOPLE  OF  LITHUANIA 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarlcs  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  unresolved  plight  of  the 
people  of  Lithuania.  Recent  develop- 
ments in  the  international  sphere  have 
done  much  to  alleviate  the  long-standing 
tensions  between  our  country  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Although  this  relaxation 
of  tensions  is  long  overdue  and  welcomed, 
we  should  not  forget  the  policies  of  op- 
pression and  subjugation  the  Soviet 
Union  has  so  willingly  imposed  upon  its 
conquered  territories.  The  Lithuanian 
people  have  long  led  the  struggle  against 
the  communist  system  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  Soviet  armies. 

On  June  15.  1940  Lithuania  was  forci- 
bly annexed  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Since 
then  the  history  of  Lithuania  has  been 
one  of  struggle  against  Soviet  domi- 
nance. Prom  1944  to  1952  some  50,000 
people  died  in  protracted  guerrilla  war- 
fare. Under  Stalhi.  almost  one-sixth  of 
the  people  of  Lithuania  were  deported  to 
Russia  and  Siberia  in  an  effort  to  sub- 
jugate the  Lithuanian  nation. 

The  struggle  for  freedom  and  reli- 
gious expression  goes  on  in  Lithuania.  As 
recently  as  last  year  some  17,000  Lithu- 
anian Catholics  signed  a  bitterly  worded 
)3etition  demanding  an  end  to  religious 
persecution.  Continued  religious  persecu- 
tion of  the  Lithuanian  people  resulted  in 
the  self-immolation  of  Romas  Kalanta. 
This  act  triggered  demonstrations  in  the 
area  and  resulted  in  two  more  people 
burning  themselves  to  death.  Such  acts 
clearly  demonstrate  that  the  Lithuanian 
reople  have  not  acquiesced  to  Soviet  oc- 


cupation, but  ratiier  are  still  striving  for 
freedom  and  independence. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  forceful  annexation  of  Lithu- 
ania and  other  Baltic  States  and  during 
the  second  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
we  adopted  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 416.  which  urges  the  President  to 
bring  up  for  discussion  the  question  of 
the  status  of  the  Baltic  States  in  the 
United  Nations.  I  ask  your  support  in 
urging  the  U.S.  delegates  to  openly  state 
the  U.S.  policy  of  nonrecognition  and 
raise  the  Baltic  question  directly  as  Con- 
gress has  specified. 


THE  HONORABLE  NORRIS  COTTON 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  insert  in  the  Record 
a  statement  by  the  Honorable  Norris 
Cotton,  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  concerning  his  proposed 
retirement: 

STATEMENT   BY    SENATOR   COTTON 

Twenty-five  years  ago  as  a  member  of  the 
House,  I  wrote  my  first  "Report"  to  my  folks 
back  home  In  New  Hampshire.  These  I  have 
continued  through  the  years  from  both  the 
House  and  Senate  with  unfailing  regularity 
except  In  recent  months  when  the  pressure 
of  mounting  duties  and  responsibilities  have 
compelled  me  to  send  them  only  intermit- 
tently. These  Reports,  in  many  respects,  have 
meant  more  to  me  than  any  of  the  many 
activities  In  which  a  Senator  must  be  In- 
volved because  they  have  not  only  been  my 
closest  contact  with  you  but,  writing  every 
one  of  them  myself,  they  have  helped  me  to 
analyze  the  decisions  I  have  had  to  make  on 
hundreds  of  issues  and  the  reasoning  that 
led  to  those  decisions. 

Because  these  Reports  have  been  my  closest 
contact  with  you,  I  think  It  is  fitting  that  I 
should  make  use  of  this  one  to  tell  you  that 
next  year  when  my  present  term  as  Senator 
expires,  I  shall  not  be  a  candidate  for  re- 
election. 

Natiirally,  this  has  been  a  hard  decision 
to  make  and,  being  only  human,  I  nuUce  it 
with  a  deep  feeling  of  unhappiness.  Of 
course,  there  are  reasons  that  can  be  ad- 
vanced to  rationalize  my  seeking  to  continue 
In  the  Senate,  and  don't  think  I  haven't 
thought  of  them  all.  At  73  I  appear  to  be  in 
vigorous  health  and  able  to  perform  my 
duties  with  the  same  aest  that  I  have  In  the 
past.  Experience  and  seniority  have  placed  me 
In  a  position  to  aocomplish  more  for  New 
Hampshire  and  exert  a  greater  influence  In 
national  and  International  affairs  than  ever 
before.  At  the  beginning  of  this  Congress,  I 
was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Republican  Con. 
ference  which  comprises  all  of  the  Repub- 
licans in  the  Senate.  In  that  capacity  I  am 
a  member  of  the  official  Leadership  that  goes 
to  the  White  House  periodically  to  consult 
with  the  President.  I  am  the  fourth  ranking 
Republican  In  the  Senate,  first  on  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  and  third  on  the  powerful 
Appropriations  Committee.  At  the  end  of  28 
years  in  the  Congress — 8  in  the  House  and 
20  In  the  Senate — It  is  hard  to  turn  one's 
back  on  all  of  this  and  retire  to  rust  on  the 
shelf. 

But  there  Is  another  side  to  this  picture 
and  facts  that.  If  faced,  lead  to  an  inescapa- 
ble conclusion.  Ruth,  my  wife,  has  a  serious 
heart  condition,  complicated  by  a  broken  hip 
v.hlch,  at  best,  may  mean  months  of  con- 
valescence during  which  she  needs  me  by  her 
side.  Thus,  I  couldn't  carry  on  an  active, 
statewide  campaign.  My  years  In  politics  have 
taught  nie,  that  people,  particularly  the  new. 


young  voters,  expect  and  have  a  right  to  see 
and  weigh  their  candidates.  But  it  would  be 
unfair  to  Ruth  to  attribute  my  decision  to 
her  or  trade  upon  a  devotion  she  so  richly 
deserves  after  our  46  years  together.  There 
are  other  compelling  reasons  for  my  deter- 
mination not  to  run  again. 

The  people  of  New  Hampshire  have  been 
mighty  good  to  me.  They  have  elected  me 
four  times  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  four  times  to  the  Senate.  Come  next 
election  I  shall  be  74  years  old.  I  Just  don'i 
believe  I  have  the  right  to  ask  them  to  elect 
me  for  another  six-year  term  at  the  end  ol 
which  I  would  be  80.  True,  I  am  weU  able  to 
do  my  Job  now,  but  I  can  testify  to  you  from 
personal  experience  that  due  to  the  growth 
of  our  Nation  and  the  complexity  of  prob- 
lems confronting  us,  the  Job  of  a  United 
States  Senator  becomes  more  burdensome 
evei-y  passing  year.  The  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire are  entitled  to  young,  active,  dyuamir 
representation.  Furthermore,  odd  as  it  may 
sound,  a  Senator  has  an  obligation.  Insofar 
as  it  lies  in  his  power,  to  neither  resign  ntir 
die  in  ofiice,  thus  enabling  some  Governor  to 
appoint  his  successor  and  give  a  marked  ad- 
vantage to  that  person.  Tlie  people  of  New 
Hampshire  have  been  kind  enough  to  elect 
me  to  the  Senate.  They,  and  they  alone. 
E.nould  have  the  opportunity  to  choose  my 
successor. 

Incidentally,  my  term  runs  until  January 
3,  1975.  and  I  intend  to  render  you  the  best 
service  in  my  power  to  the  very  last  day. 
Therefore,  this  wlU  not  be  my  last  Report 
because  there  are  things  which  must  be  said 
and  I  can  say  them  better  as  a  noncandidate. 

I  hate  to  go.  I  can  think  of  no  greater 
privilege  than  the  one  you  have  granted  me 
of  serving  In  the  United  States  Senate.  It;^ 
associations  deepen  and  mellow  as  tlie  years 
go  by,  and  the  greatest  days  are  the  latter 
days.  I  think  of  the  words  of  RoUln  WeUs  in 
his  poem.  "Growing  Old": 

"A  little  more  tired  at  close  of  day, 
A  little  less  anxious  to  have  our  way; 
A  little  less  ready  to  scold  and  blame, 
A  little  more  care  of  a  brother's  name; 
And  so  we  are  nearlng  our  journey's  end. 
When  time  and  eternity  meet  and  blend  " 


STATUTES  ARE  NOT  NEGOTIABLE 

(Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  in 
this  House  know.  I  have  raised  what 
I  believe  are  serious  constitutional  ques- 
tions about  the  legaUty  of  General  Haig's 
White  House  status  while  remaining  csi 
active  duty  as  a  four-star  general  in  the 
U.S.  Army. 

In  the  past  several  weeks  I  liave  con- 
ducted Intensive  research  into  the  ques- 
tion, and  have  sought  a  ruling  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
on  the  matter.  My  research  has  already 
been  presented  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  Now.  I  have  received  the  Comp- 
troller General's  ruling,  and  include  his 
response  here  for  insertion  in  the  public 
Record  : 

comptroller     general     of     the 
United  States, 

Wasliington,  D.C.,  June  IS,  197 J. 
Hon.  John  E.  Moss, 
House  0/  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Moss:  We  have  received  your 
letter  dated  June  7.  1973.  submitting  further 
Information  and  questions  concerning  the 
status  of  General  Alexander  H.  Halg,  Jr . 
USA,  Vice  Chief  of  SUff  of  the  Army,  who. 
as  you  know,  Is  ctirrently  serving  as  an  As- 
sistant to  the  President.  Specifically  you  ask 
the  following  questions  concerning  General 
H.llg: 
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Is  he  presently  a  civil  officer  of  the  govern- 
ment or  Is  he  a  military  officer? 

In  the  event  of  misconduct,  who  would 
he  be  answerable  to,  military  or  clvU  law? 

Who  Is  now  the  vice  chief  of  staff  of  the 
United  States  Army,  or  who  is  the  acting 
vice  chief  of  staff? 

Is  he  still  chargeable  to  the  Pentagon's 
budget  at  a  rate  of  pay  for  a  four  star 
general.  Including  the  perquisites  of  the 
office  of  the  vice  chief  of  staff,  or  is  he  now 
being  maintained  on  the  White  House 
budget? 

Is  he  exercising  the  functions  of  a  civil 
office  or  not? 

General  Halg  holds  the  rank  of  general  In 
the  Army  and  to  our  knowledge  Is  the  Vice 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  a  position  author- 
ized by  10  VB.C.  3035  to  be  filled  by  the 
detail  to  it  of  a  general  officer.  Reportedly, 
he  Is  receiving  only  his  pay  and  allowances 
as  a  general  and  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army  and  is  chargeable  to  the  Pentagon's 
budget.  As  a  member  of  a  regular  component 
of  the  armed  forces,  General  Halg  remains 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Uniform 
Code  of  MUltary  Justice.  See  10  U.S.C.  802(1). 
However,  for  misconduct  which  Is  not  service 
connected  he  would  be  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  civil  courts.  See  O'Callahan  v. 
Parker,  Warden.  395  U.S.  258  (1969). 

In  regard  to  whether  General  Halg,  while 
serving  aa  Assistant  to  the  President,  Is  ex- 
ercising the  functions  of  a  civil  office,  that 
could  only  be  ascertained  by  us  by  a  moni- 
toring of  the  duties  he  Is  performing.  That 
Is  a  procedure  we  are  not  In  a  position  to 
invoke. 

As  we  advised  you  In  our  letter  of  May  30, 
1973,  we  understood  that  General  Haig's  du- 
ties are  such  as  may  be  assigned  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander-in-Chief,  but  are  not 
the  defined  duties  of  any  particular  office. 
However,  we  also  pointed  out  In  our  letter 
that  the  announcement  of  General  Haig's 
appointment  as  Assistant  to  the  President 
made  on  May  4,  1973,  by  White  House  Press 
Secretary  Ronald  L.  Zlegler  Included  the 
statement  that  "In  this  role.  General  Halg 
win  assume  many  of  the  responsibilities 
formerly  held  by  H.  R.  Haldeman.  These  re- 
sponsibilities Include  coordination  of  the 
work  of  the  White  House  Staff  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  immediate  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent." See  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Docvmients,  Monday,  May  7,  1973,  Vol- 
ume 9,  Number  18,  page  450. 

Subsequently,  on  May  10,  1973,  in  an- 
nouncing other  appointments  and  changes 
in  the  Administration,  Press  Secretary  Zleg- 
ler stated  in  part  as  follows : 

"Also,  this  morning,  the  President  again 
referred  to  the  fact  that  he  had  appointed 
Alexander  Halg  to  fill  the  Interim  role  which 
Bob  Haldeman  previously  filled  as  Assistant 
to  the  President  and  that  Alexander  Halg 
would  be  continuing  In  this  position  for  the 
Uomedlate  future." 

See  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents,  Monday,  May  14,  1073,  Volume 
9,  Number  19,  pages  681.  662. 

Prior  to  his  resignation,  Mr.  H.  R.  Halde- 
man occupied  the  position  of  Assistant  to 
the  President,  apparently  one  of  the  six  po- 
sitions authorized  by  3  U.S.C.  106  at  pay 
rates  as  provided  by  3  U.S.C.  105.  Our  view, 
as  expressed  in  the  May  30  letter.  Is  that  the 
position  Mr.  Haldeman  held  Is  a  civil  office 
within  the  meaning  of  10  U.S.C.  973(b). 

An  announcement  dated  June  6,  1973.  was 
released  by  the  Office  of  the  White  House 
Press  Secretary.  That  annoiincement  reads 
in  pertinent  part  as  follows: 

The  President  today  made  three  announce- 
ments relating  to  the  senior  staff  of  the  White 
House. 

General  Alexander  M.  Haig.  Jr.,  will  retire 
from  active  duty  in  the  Army  effective  August 
1.  1973,  and  will  be  appointed  Assistant  to 
the  President.  In  this  capacity  General  Haig 
icill  continue  to  exercise  the  same  general  re- 


sponsibilities he  has  held  since  rejoining  the 
White  House  staff  on  an  interim  baaii  <n 
May.  These  Include  coordination  and  super- 
vision on  the  day-to-day  operations  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  White  House  staff.  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

In  view  of  the  June  6,  1973,  announcement, 
in  conjunction  with  the  previous  White 
House  announcements  made  on  May  7  and 
10,  1973,  concerning  General  Haig's  duties, 
and  the  press  report.s  to  which  you  refer,  the 
strong  Indications,  based  on  such  circum- 
stantial evidence,  now  are  that  General  Halg 
has  been,  and  is  continuing  to  perform  In 
his  Interim  position  of  Assistant  to  the 
President,  essentially  the  duties  which  B^. 
Haldeman  exercised  while  occupying  one  of 
the  offices  created  by  3  U.S.C.  106.  On  that 
premise,  while,  as  stated  above,  we  cannot 
categorically  say  that  General  Halg  Is  exer- 
cising the  functions  of  a  civil  office.  It  now  Is 
our  view  that  a  violation  of  the  statute  Is 
Indicated. 

Of  course,  after  General  Haig's  retirement 
from  the  Army  there  would  no  longer  be  a 
question  of  whether  by  serving  as  Assistant 
to  the  President  be  Is  violating  10  U.S.C. 
973(b) ,  since  that  law  applies  only  to  Regular 
officers  on  the  active  list  and  not  to  retired 
officers.  See  25  Comp.  Gen.  38,  41  (1945)  and 
25  Comp.  Gen.  203  ( 1945) . 

We  trust  thlB  serves  the  purpose  of  your 
Inquiry. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  result  of  this  ruling,  added  to  an 
overwhelming  weight  of  evidence,  re- 
search and  historical  precedent,  I  have 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  ask- 
ing him  to  enforce  10  U.S.C.  973(b)  as  it 
stands.  Also  noteworthy  is  that  there  Is 
ample  precedent  for  a  Federal  Attorney 
General  to  act  in  such  a  manner  against 
a  professional  military  ofiQcer  illegally  oc- 
cupying or  intending  to  occupy  a  civil 
position.  The  text  of  my  letter  to  At- 
torney General  Richardson  follows: 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  21, 1973. 
Hon.  Elliot  L.  Richardson, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  As  you  may 
know,  a  numljer  of  questions  regarding  the 
legality  of  General  Alexander  Haig's  status 
In  the  White  House  have  been  raised  In  the 
past  several  weeks.  In  the  course  of  asking 
many  such  questions.  I  have  sought  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  appropriate  statute  from 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
In  particular,  I  have  specific  reference  to  10 
use.  973(b),  which  I  believe  the  General 
Is  daUy  violating  by  his  present  dual  status. 
It  says: 

"Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law,  no 
officer  on  the  active  duty  list  of  the  regular 
Army,  regular  Navy,  regular  Air  Force,  regu- 
lar Marine  Corps  or  regular  Coast  Guard  may 
hold  a  clvU  office  by  election  or  appointment 
whether  under  the  United  States,  a  territory 
or  possession  or  a  state.  The  acceptance  of 
such  a  civil  office  or  the  exercise  of  Its 
functions  by  such  an  officer  terminates  his 
military  appointment." 

Simultaneous  to  seeking  this  opinion  from 
the  Comptroller  General,  I  have  researched 
the  entire  subject  intensively,  and  have  made 
my  communication  to  the  head  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  plus  the  fruits  of  that 
research  public  through  presentation  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  I  am  Including  both  pres- 
entation and  letter  here  for  your  own  m- 
formation  and  use. 

As  a  result  of  such  research  and  public 
questioning,  the  ComptroUer  General  has 
delivered  an  opinion  significantly  clarifying 


the  situation.  Bear  in  mind  that  as  of  today 
and  since  his  original  appointment  more 
than  a  month  ago  to  his  present  duties  by 
the  President,  General  Haig  has  played  a 
role  in  both  the  civilian  and  military  worlds. 
Until  he  actually  leaves  military  service,  in 
fact,  he  remains  a  four-star  general  on  active 
duty  performing  partisan  political  functions 
within  the  White  House. 

Viewing  his  status  in  that  light,  which  Is, 
I  believe,  the  only  proper  way,  the  Comp- 
troller General  has  ruled  that  General  Halg 
remains  today  a  general  officer  of  the  Army, 
is  subject  to  rules  of  military  Justice,  Is 
chargeable  to  the  Pentagon's  budget,  yet  Is 
seemingly  exercising  as  of  this  moment  the 
partisan  political  functions  of  a  sensitive 
civil  office.  It  is  now  the  view  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  that  a  violation  of  the  statute 
in  question  is  indicated. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's letter  and  ruling  for  your  Information 
and  reference. 

In  the  past,  as  the  enclosed  research  will 
clearly  show.  Attorneys  General  have  ruled 
against  professional  mUitary  men  holding 
any  civil  offices.  In  1870,  the  Federal  Attorney 
General  ruled,  after  examination,  that  Gen- 
eral George  Meade,  victor  at  Gettysburg, 
could  not  hold  a  civil  office  for  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  preventing  him  from  accept- 
ing such  an  office.  Another  well-known  case 
Involved  a  similar  ruling  by  a  Federal  Attor- 
ney General,  preventing  General  WUlUun 
Sherman  from  acting  as  Secretary  of  War  be- 
cause he  still  held  a  military  commission.  So, 
there  is  ample  precedent  for  similar  action 
on  yoiu:  part  in  the  present  situation. 

If  the  present  status  of  General  Haig  is 
imlawful,  and  the  Comptroller  General's 
letter  indicates  that  it  is,  we  are  observing  a 
serious  evasion  of  law  by  our  highest  author- 
ity. Ostensibly,  it  is  being  perpetrated  for 
General  Haig's  personal  gain  and  profit  in 
terms  of  higher  retirement  benefits,  which 
is  both  an  indefensible  legal  reason  and  an 
unworthy  motive  for  those  parties  Involved. 
Surely  a  President,  especially  in  light  of  re- 
cent events  and  revelations,  would  not  bend 
the  law  in  this  way  for  such  a  questionable 
purpose. 

It  is  essential  that  we  settle  this  question 
now,  rather  than  letting  time  eliminate  the 
problem  temporarily,  thereby  setting  the 
worst  possible  precedent.  Inaction  will  al- 
low the  American  people  to  believe  the  Presi- 
dent seeks  to  Ignore  the  law  and  is  using 
time  as  bis  weapon  with  which  to  defy  and 
defeat  the  statute  in  question. 

In  light  of  cumulative  weight  of  evidence, 
research,  precedent  and  decision,  this  ap- 
pears to  be  a  clear  violation  of  the  law.  There- 
fore, I  formally  request  that  you,  as  Attorney 
General,  enforce  the  statute  in  the  case  of 
General  Alexander  Halg,  Jr. 
Sincerely, 

John  E.  Moss, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  issue  is  clear.  The  statute  is  clear. 
The  precedents  are  overwhelming.  Laws 
are  not  passed  to  be  obeyed  selectively. 
Nor  are  they  placed  on  the  books  by  a 
Congress  representing  the  people  to  be 
warped  for  temporary  political  advan- 
tage or  financial  gain  of  any  single  in- 
dividual or  small  group  of  persons.  Every 
added  day  that  passes  with  General  Haig 
occupying  two  different  positions  in 
blatant  violation  of  statute  is  further 
reinforcement  of  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous precedents  a  democracy  can  al- 
low. If  Mr.  Richardson  wishes  to  retain 
his  priceless  and  tenuous  credibility  m 
the  existing  situation,  let  him  forthwith 
enforce  the  law.  That  Is  his  main  job. 
Strict  impartial  enforcement  of  the  law, 
I  might  add,  is  something  America  has 
seen  little  of  in  recent  months. 
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AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  IN  PARIS 

(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  amend  the 
charter  of  tlie  American  Hospital  in 
Paris  to  remove  the  limitation  on  the 
maximum  number  of  members  of  its 
Board  of  Governors. 

By  its  charter,  the  Board  of  Governors 
is  limited  to  20  members.  My  bill  pro- 
poses to  eliminate  this  restriction.  The 
hospital  could  then  offer  board  member- 
ship to  certain  individuals — both  men 
and  women  preferably  in  the  lower-age 
bracket — who  represent  our  coimtry  in 
business  and  Government  and  who  evi- 
dence some  interest  in  maintaining  and 
promoting  better  health  services.  They 
would  hopefully  be  in  a  position  to  help 
financially,  either  themselves  or  through 
contact  with  other  individuals  who  might 
become  contributors. 

This  hospital  was  founded  in  1910  and 
was  Incorporated  by  an  act  of  Congress 
(37  Stat.  654) ,  approved  January  30, 
1913,  as  a  nonprofit  institution  for  the 
express  purpose  of  serving  Americans, 
with  or  without  funds,  residing  to  travel- 
ing in  F-ance.  Through  the  years,  it  has 
earned  an  international  reputation  for 
providing  outstanding  medical  care  to  its 
patients. 

The  complex  task  of  managing  this 
hospital  is  made  even  more  complicated 
by  the  effort  currently  being  made  to 
expand  the  facilities  and  to  rebuild  and 
modernize  many  of  the  buildings,  some 
of  which  date  back  to  1910  and  are  no 
longer  useful  or  economical  to  operate. 

Working  with  the  help  of  U.S.  man- 
agement engineers,  the  American  Hos- 
pital has  also  begim  to  improve  further 
the  quality  of  its  health  care  delivery 
system  by  developing  a  biological  and 
scientific  reseaich  institute  as  part  of  the 
hospital  complex.  This,  they  expect  wiU 
lead  to  an  even  greater  exchange  of 
scientific  Ideas  and  talent.  In  '  this 
connection,  some  financial  assistance 
through  AID'S  program  to  help  American 
schools  and  hospitals  abroad  is  antici- 
pated. However,  the  major  part  of  the 
money  needed  for  the  project  will  be 
privately  subscribed. 

According  to  the  hospital's  consult- 
ants, the  demand  for  the  use  of  the  hos- 
pital facilities  will  more  than  double  over 
the  next  7  to  10  years.  This  amendment 
to  the  charter  will  allow  the  hospital  to 
expand  its  Board  of  Governors  to  help  it 
meet  the  continuing  challenge  to  provide 
medical  care  to  the  American  community 
of  Paris. 


PROPOSED  PROPERTY  TAX 
REDUCmONS 

(Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation on  behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Baker, 
Mr.  Bbown  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Cleveland, 
Mr.  Damiilson.  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr. 
Froehlich,  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 


setts, Mr.  Hinshaw,  Mr.  Hosmer,  Mr. 
Mallart,  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr. 
Stahton,  Mr.  Treen,  Mr.  Yatron,  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Illinois,  which  specifically 
permits  local  jurisdictions  to  use  gen- 
eral revenue-sharing  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  property-tax  reduction. 

When  the  Congress  enacted  the  State 
and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act,  the 
imderstanding  among  many  Members 
said  local  governments  was  that  general 
revenue-sharing  funds  could  be  used  to 
lower  local  property  taxes.  Chairman 
Mills  in  a  colloquy  on  the  House  floor, 
for  example,  statied: 

The  money  can  be  used  to  reduce  the  lo- 
cal taxes . . . 

According  to  the  survey  released  June 
19  by  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
8  percent  of  the  local  jurisdictions  pro- 
ceeded on  that  understanding  and  ex- 
pressed the  intention  to  use  the  Federal 
moneys  for  tax  relief.  Yet  last  March  15, 
a  Federal  district  court  in  Atlanta  cost 
doubt  over  the  legality  of  such  action  In 
its  ruling  the  case  of  Mathews,  et  al. 
against  Massell,  et  al. — referred  to  as  the 
"Atlanta  Case". 

The  Atlanta  case  stemmed  from  an  at- 
tempt by  the  city  of  Atlanta  to  indirect- 
ly use  its  general  revenue-sharing  funds 
for  a  water /sewer  rebate.  The  city's  pur- 
pose was  to  provide  its  citizens  tax  relief, 
yet  avoid  the  probability  of  a  future  re- 
duction in  its  revenue -sharing  allocation 
due  to  a  failui-e  to  maintain  local  tax  ef- 
fort. The  court  ruled,  however,  that  At- 
lanta's action  was  in  violation  of  section 
103(a)  of  the  act — that  portion  of  the 
act  restricting  local  use  of  revenue-shar- 
ing funds  to  priority  expenditures.  Judge 
Richard  C.  Freeman  reasoned: 

There  Is  a  clear  difference,  however,  be- 
tween funds  which  are  legitimately  freed  up 
by  the  designation  of  federal  Revenue  Shar- 
ing funds  to  provide  mtinicipal  services 
which  otherwise  would  have  to  have  been 
paid  for  out  of  general  City  funds,  and  funds 
which  are  transferred  from  one  account  to 
another  simply  to  avoid  the  restrictions  im- 
posed by  S  103(a)   of  the  Act. 

The  OflBce  of  Revenue  Sharing  in  Its 
brief  of  Mathews  against  Mtissel  de- 
clared: 

The  main  issue  debated  relating  to  the 
Act  was  whether  the  Act  restricts  only  the 
entitlement  funds  themselves,  or  whether 
it  also  governs  tt  i  "freed-up"  (or  displaced) 
moneys. 

Yet  the  OCBce  concluded  that  any  fear 
that— 

The  decision  does  not  permit  a  govern- 
ment to  extend  tax  relief  to  its  citizens  .  .  . 
is  unfounded. 

Section  103(a)  of  the  act  does  not  list 
tax  reduction  as  one  of  the  priority  ex- 
penditures. Any  local  tax  reduction  emi- 
nating  from  general  revenue  sharing, 
therefore,  must  result  from  "freed-up" 
funds.  But  using  the  Office  of  Revenue 
Sharing's  own  interpretation  of  the  cen- 
tral issue  in  the  case,  we  find  that  "freed- 
up"  funds  cannot  be  used  for  a  non- 
priority  expenditure. 
Significantly,  th*.  coui't  declared: 
The  actions  of  defendants  .  .  .  show  clearly 
that  the  steps  taken  by  defendants  were 
designed  to  carry  out  a  pUn  to  return  »4.5 
miUion  in  Revenue  Shaiing  funds  to  oer- 
tain  taxpayers,  the  defendants  having  de- 


cided to  confer  such  tax  relief  by  way  of 
rebates   on   the    water/sewer   accounts. 

In  other  words,  the  court  fully  con- 
sidered the  rebate  a  form  of  tax  relief. 
But  the  opinion  nowhere  questions  the 
legality  of  the  specific  method  of  tax 
relief.  Thus  the  Atlanta  case  decision 
seems  not  based  on  any  issue  involving 
the  specific  method  of  tax  reduction. 

How  then  can  a  local  jurisdiction  use 
general  revenue-sharing  funds  for  tax 
reUcf?  Seemingly  it  cannot.  The  act 
specifically  disallows  the  direct  use  of  the 
moneys  and  the  Ckjurt  appears  to  dis- 
allow the  indirect  use  of  the  moneys. 

Congressional  clarification  of  this 
question  is  not  only  important,  because 
of  the  number  of  local  jurisdictions  in- 
volved, but  also  because  of  the  penalty 
provision  witliin  the  act,  section  123  (a) 
i3).  The  provision  directs  that  expen- 
diture of  the  fimds  to  nonpriority  areas 
are  subject  to  a  100-percent  penalty  un- 
less the  violation  is  otherwise  corrected 
after  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  cor- 
rective action.  Thus  while  there  would  be 
a  period  for  "corrective  action"  should 
local  governments  not  be  able  to  give  tax 
relief,  the  consequences  of  taking  "cor- 
rective action"  would  certainly  cause 
mammoth  budgetary  problems  for  tlie 
imit  involved. 

I  am  not  arguing  that  the  ruling  in  tlie 
Atlanta  case  definitely  eliminates  the  use 
of  general  revenue-sharing  funds  for  tax 
reduction,  although  I  am  inclined  to  that 
belief,  but  I  am  arguing  there  is  great 
cause  for  concern.  It  would  behoove  the 
Congress,  therefore,  to  make  the  matter 
clear.  The  bill  we  have  introduced  would 
do  so. 


A  PROGRAM  WE  CAN  DO  WITHOUT 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mi-. 
Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  the  further 
expenditure  of  funds  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  so-called  Plowshare 
program.  The  purpose  of  this  program  is 
to  utilize  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful 
purposes.  Undei-  this  program,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  nuclear  detonations  for 
gas  stimulation  which  have  been  termed 
"successful,"  but  the  Nation  is  yet  to 
see  one  ounce  of  gas  flow  into  the  pipe- 
lines which  go  to  the  consumers  of 
America. 

Project  Gasbuggy  which  was  detonated 
on  December  10,  1967,  near  Parmington. 
N.  Mex.,  and  Project  Rulison  whicli  was 
detonated  September  10,  1969,  neai- 
Grand  Valley,  Colo.,  botli  now  contain 
water.  It  concerns  me  that  this  water  is 
contaminated  with  nuclear  mateiial  and 
may  flow  into  nearby  streams  and  rivers. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  a  recent  study  sponsored  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  concluded 
that  Project  Rulison  was  an  economic 
failure.  At  a  cost  of  $11  million  it  is  yield- 
ing gas  that  would  be  worth  only  $1.5 
million  if  it  were  of  high  quality  and 
uncontaminated,  which  It  is  not. 

The  Rio  Blanco  multinuclear  detona- 
tion experiment  or  pilot  test  which  was 
recently  conducted  in  Colorado  is  about 
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to  be  opened  up  by  AEC  experts  to  deter- 
mine first  hand  what  happened.  If  it 
follows  the  pattern  of  previous  experi- 
ments the  AEC  will  determine  that  It 
was  "successful."  More  money  will  be 
spent  but  still  we  will  not  have  a  product 
which  will  ease  the  energy  shortage.  The 
follow-on  experiment  to  Rio  Blanco  was 
scheduled  to  be  Wagon  Wheel  and  was 
to  be  detonated  in  Wyoming.  It  is  now 
"dead  as  a  doornail"  to  quote  AEC  Chair- 
man Dixy  Lee  Ray. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  full 
field  development  of  multiple  nuclear  ex- 
plosives imderground  such  as  occurred 
in  Rio  Blanco  and  which  are  contem- 
plated in  Wagon  Wheel  would  mean 
5,000  wells  and  3  to  5  times  that  many 
detonations  pounding  the  Earth  under 
the  citizens  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  imreason- 
able  to  use  the  people  of  my  State,  or  any 
other  State,  to  assume  the  burden  of  this 
untried  technology.  It  is  also  farfetched 
to  believe  that  thousands  of  nuclear 
detonations  underground  would  not  in 
some  significant  way  pollute  the  waters 
of  the  Colorado  River  system. 

I  believe  that  underground  nuclear 
technological  programs  such  as  those 
being  pressed  by  the  AEC  under  its  Plow- 
share program  are  uneconomical  and 
potentially  dangerous  to  our  environ- 
ment. They  do  little,  if  anything,  to  ease 
the  energy  shortage.  In  fact,  an  argu- 
ment can  be  made  that  they  actually 
detract  from  the  search  for  ways  to  ease 
the  energy  shortage  by  taking  funds 
from  more  realistic  conventional  ways 
to  meet  the  energy  crisis. 

I  strongly  believe  that  funds  totaling 
about  $3  million  should  be  deleted  from 
the  nuclear  Plowshare  program  and 
placed  instead  into  programs  to  develop 
the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
through  our  highest  priority  nuclear  en- 
ergy development  effort,  thermonuclear 
research  or  other  energy  programs. 
These  efforts  will  aid  our  Nation  in  eas- 
ing the  energy  crisis  which  has  rapidly 
enveloped  us. 


A  BILL  TO  CONVEY  CERTAIN  LANDS 
TO  THE  CITY  OF  ALEXANDRIA.  VA. 

(Mr.  PARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  which  will  convey 
to  the  city  of  Alexandra,  Va.,  certain 
lands  of  the  United  States  located  in  that 
city  along  the  shoreline  of  the  Potomac 
River.  This  bill  would  transfer  Federal 
title  and  claims  to  approximately  48 
acres  of  fast  and  submerged  lands  to  the 
city  of  Alexandria. 

Title  to  the  Alexandria  waterfront 
property  in  question  has  been  clouded 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  currently  impossible 
to  determine  the  location  of  the  high- 
water  mark  of  1791,  which  serves  as  the 
boundary  line  between  Alexandria  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Over  the  years 
since  1791,  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
river  bottom  has  become  dry  land.  Be- 
cause of  these  changes  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Potomac,  a  1934  boundary  com- 
mission advised  that  the  1791  high-water 
mark  can  never  be  redetermined.  The 
commission,     therefore,     recommended 


that  the  property  in  question  be  given 
to  the  city  of  Alexandria  and  the  private 
holders  of  interests  occupying  the  area. 
The  Congress  followed  up  on  this  sug- 
gestion in  1945,  but  added  a  reservation 
that  the  United  States  would  not  re- 
linquish any  title  claim  it  may  have  to 
these  lands. 

As  a  result  of  this  reservation,  the 
landowners  in  the  area  have  been  unable 
to  perfect  their  titles  and  obtain  title 
insurance.  Development  of  this  area  is, 
and  has  been,  at  a  standstill  for  some 
years.  Many  of  my  colleagues  are  un- 
doubtedly aware  of  the  unhealthy,  de- 
teriorated and  unslightly  situation  which 
has  developed  along  the  waterfront;  the 
area  is  currently  cluttered  and  filled  with 
debris,  and  is  for  the  most  part  both 
inaccessible  and  iminviting  to  the  gen- 
eral public. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  leg- 
islation which  I  am  today  introducing, 
upon  transfer  of  title  to  the  area  by  the 
Federal  Goverrmient,  the  government  of 
the  city  of  Alexandria  would  develop  a 
specified  land  use  plan,  to  be  kept  on 
file  in  the  National  Park  Service  ofiQces. 
Thereafter,  the  city  would  be  responsible 
for  enacting  and  maintaining  zoning 
ordinances,  and  insuring  future  develop- 
ment of  the  area  in  compliance  with  that 
land  use  plan.  In  addition,  the  city  would 
construct,  within  10  years,  a  pedestrian 
mall  through  the  area  for  public  use. 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  area  would 
be  preserved  for  the  enjoyment  of  all 
as  public  parks  and  recreational  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Alexandria  is  an  old  and 
historic  city,  which  I  am  proud  to  rep- 
resent in  the  Congress.  I,  as  well  as 
many  other  elected  officials  and  residents 
of  the  city,  consider  the  carefully  plan- 
ned development  of  the  waterfront  area 
to  be  vital  to  the  economic  growth  of  the 
city,  as  weU  as  a  substantial  contribution 
to  its  historical  and  esthetic  significance. 

Unless  the  Congress  takes  action  to  re- 
solve the  existing  legal  entanglements 
and  arrive  at  some  solution  to  the  dis- 
pute in  the  reasonably  near  future — a 
solution  acceptable  to  and  which  rec- 
ognizes both  the  Federal  Government's 
possible  interest  in  the  land  as  well  as  the 
rights  of  the  property  owners — we  can 
expect  additional  and  serious  deteriora- 
tion of  the  area.  In  a  time  when  this  Na- 
tion is  making  preparations  for  its  Bicen- 
tennial, it  occurs  to  me  that  the  beauti- 
fication  and  planned  development  of  the 
Alexandria  waterfront  is  not  only  neces- 
sary but  desirable,  and  would  greatly 
contribute  to  the  public's  enjoyment  of 
the  celebration. 

Although  my  bill  may  not  be  consid- 
ered perfect  by  everyone,  it  is  my  hope 
that  it  will  prove  to  be  acceptable  to 
all.  In  my  opinion,  not  only  is  the  solu- 
tion which  I  propose  economically  feas- 
ible, but  I  am  certain  that  it  will  resolve 
the  legal  entanglements,  greatly  improve 
the  city,  and  contribute  to  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  waterfront  area  by  both 
the  residents  of  that  area  and  the  general 
public. 

H.R.  8825 

(Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  asked  and 
was  given  pennission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
unfortunately  official  business  will  cause 
me  to  be  absent  tomorrow  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  expected  to 
consider  H.R.  8825,  a  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  certain  in- 
dependent executive  agencies.  I  am  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  appropriations 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

The  funds  contained  in  this  measure 
will,  of  course,  be  used  to  provide  veter- 
ans' benefits  and  services  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  I  have  reviewed  with  great 
interest  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  on  H.R.  8825. 

I  am  extremely  gratified  to  note  that 
the  committee  has  no  intention  of  effect- 
ing budgetary  slashes  at  the  expense  of 
the  Nation's  veterans.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  recommended  appropriation  appears 
to  recognize  our  responsibility  to  the  Na- 
tion's taxpayer. 

I  am  most  pleased  that  the  committee 
has  recommended  the  full  amount  re- 
quested by  the  President  for  veterans' 
medical  care  of  $2,606,153,000  plus  an 
additional  $14,350,000  to  be  used  in  hiring 
1,000  nurses  and  related  staff  engaged  in 
direct  patient  care. 

In  the  event  that  current  budgetary 
estimates  are  inadequate,  the  committee 
has  wisely  stated  that  it  stands  ready  to 
favorably  entertain  consideration  of  fu- 
ture justified  proposals  submitted  by  the 
administration  to  supplement  medical 
care  funding  provided  in  this  bill.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill  provides  a  record  high 
budget  for  veterans'  medical  care.  These 
funds  are  needed  if  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration is  to  continue  providing  ex- 
cellent me'iicl  care. 

I  hope  the  appropriation  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  will  be  approved. 


AID  TO   EDUCATION 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  first  results  of  a  questionnaire  which 
I  sent  to  all  18,000  school  districts  in  the 
country  on  Federal  aid  to  education. 
Th'jt  survey  showed  that,  as  of  a  few 
weeks  ago,  approximately  50,000  teach- 
ers had  already  been  notified  that  their 
contracts  would  not  be  renewed  in  Sep- 
tember because  of  the  continued  uncer- 
tainty about  Federal  aid  to  education. 
Another  130.000  teachers,  teacher  aids, 
and  other  personnel  are  also  in  jeopardy 
of  losing  their  Jobs  during  this  upcoming 
school  year.  The  education  of  8  million 
schoolchildren  will  be  severely  hampered 
if  the  positions  of  these  educators  and 
administrators  are  terminated. 

Within  a  few  days  we  will  have  the 
opportimity  to  resolve  this  uncertainty 
about  Federal  aid.  The  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriations bill  will  be  on  the  floor  early 
next  week.  If  we  move  decisively  on  that 
bill,  we  will  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
resolving  this  issue. 

We  must,  however,  also  pass  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  next  week  which  as- 
sures continued  Federal  support  for 
education  until  the  appropriation  bill  be- 
comes law.  Since  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  scheduled  hearings 
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Into  September  on  the  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriation bill,  enactment  of  that  bill 
may  be  as  late  as  the  last  few  weeks  of 
September  or  even  early  October.  There- 
fore, if  these  programs  are  to  be  funded 
for  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  school  year 
we  will  have  to  provide  for  that  fimding 
through  a  continuing  resolution. 

In  that  continuing  resolution  we  must 
provide  for  specific  levels  of  funding  for 
these  educational  programs.  Otherwise, 
the  administration  has  already  an- 
nounced that  it  will  cut  back  aid  to  edu- 
cation by  at  least  $500  million. 

We  must  also  provide  in  both  the  regu- 
lar appropriation  bill  and  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  that  no  local  educa- 
tional agency  will  receive  less  in  title  I 
funds  than  it  received  last  school  year. 
If  we  do  not  take  this  section  in  both 
bills,  many  of  the  poorest  States  in  the 
Nation  will  lose  from  one-half  to  one- 
third  of  their  title  I  funds  due  to  an  out- 
moded formula. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  school  districts  have 
to  adopt  budgets  for  the  upcoming  school 
year  in  the  preceding  January,  February, 
or  March.  Usually  school  districts  have 
enough  trouble  with  Federal  aid  because 
they  do  not  know  until  June  or  July  how 
much  aid  they  are  going  to  receive. 

But  If  we  do  not  pass  the  appropriation 
bill  next  week  and  also  do  not  pass  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  requiring  specific 
levels  of  funding  until  the  appropriation 
bill  becomes  law,  we  will  be  forcing  school 
districts  to  begin  the  school  year  with  no 
assurance  at  all  concerning  the  amoimts 
of  Federal  aid  which  they  are  going  to 
receive.  This  would  obviously  wreak 
havoc  with  any  rational  plarming  for  pro- 
grams; and,  as  I  have  already  stated,  this 
has  resxilted  so  far  in  50,000  teachers 
being  notified  that  their  contracts  will 
not  be  renewed  in  September. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  sampling  of  statements  con- 
cerning the  problems  encountered  in 
plaruiing  at  the  local  level  without  know- 
ing how  much  Federal  aid  is  to  be  pro- 
vided. These  statements  were  sent  to  me 
by  school  superintendents  from  through- 
out the  country  in  response  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire which  I  sent  out  3  weeks  ago. 

From  Dade  County,  Miami.  Fla. : 

The  lack  at  definitive  Information  at  this 
late  date  regarding  program  funding  or  fund- 
ing level  places  a  tremendous  additional  bur- 
den on  school  districts.  The  uncertainty  of 
funding  will  make  it  Increasingly  more  dif- 
ficult to  identify  and  retain  capable  person- 
nel for  these  programs. 

Prom  Lansing  School  District,  Lansing, 
Mich.: 

It  is  and  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  con- 
tinuing frustration  for  school  systems  to 
attempt  to  plan  programs  without  having 
any  knowledge  of  what  the  level  of  financial 
support  Is  going  to  be  from  the  Oovernment. 
Not  only  are  we  forced  Into  a  process  of 
haphazardly  and  quickly  Implementing  pro- 
grams for  which  there  has  been  Insufficient 
lead  time,  we  are  also  forced  to  curtail  on- 
going programs. 

From  Waldo  School  District,  Waldo, 
Ark.: 

School  people  need  to  plan  in  the  Spring 
for  the  FaU  term.  An  administrator  cannot 
dismiss  a  staff  in  the  Spring  and  expect  to 
rehire  them  In  the  fall. 

Prom  Sherrill,  Ark. : 

The  uncertainty  of  the  Federal  programs 


virtually  eliminates  any  planning  at  all. 
Without  preplanning  most  programs  cannot 
be  very  effective. 

From  East  Stroudsburg  Area,  East 
Stroudsburg,  Pa. : 

Program  planning  and  coordinating  activi- 
ties are  Impossible  under  present  conditions. 

Prom  Ruthven  Consolidated  School 
District,  Ruthven,  Iowa: 

You  cannot  run  a  program  If  you  do  not 
know  how  much  money  you  are  going  to  have 
to  run  It. 

And  from  MSAD  No.  70  plus  Union  117. 
Houl  ton,  Maine: 

At  this  point  in  time  we  are  operating  on 
faith— I  shudder  to  think  of  the  serious 
consequences  If  Federal  aid  Is  not  forth- 
coming. 


REVOLUTION  IN  EDUCATION- 
TRAINING  MORE  PEOPLE  FOR 
JOBS  IN  THE  "REAL  WORLD" 

(Mr.  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
in  this  coimtry  nearly  two  and  a  half 
million  students  leave  our  cchool  systems 
without  any  real  training  to  equip  them 
for  working.  These  include  elementary 
and  high  school  dropouts,  high  school 
graduates  with  no  specific  training,  and 
college  students  without  any  real  focus 
or  skiU.  While  some  blame  for  this  must 
be  accepted  by  the  school  system  Itself 
which  has  traditionally  placed  the  high- 
est value  on  academic  preparation  for 
college,  parents  and  society  generally 
have  looked  on  vocational  education  as 
"second-rat-;  education"  for  the  less  able 
student. 

I  have  been  encouraged  with  reports 
Indicating  that  the  pendulum  is  swing- 
ing. Student  enrollment  in  all  levels  of 
vocational  education  has  nearly  doubled 
in  the  last  6  years.  Community  colleges 
have  made  the  greatest  strides,  and  4- 
year  colleges  and  high  schools  are  also 
Increasing  training  courses  and  enroll- 
ments. 

The  June  25  Issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  Includes  an  article  record- 
ing a  turnaround  In  the  attitude  of  young 
people  and  their  elders  towards  voca- 
tional education— skiU-training  for  real 
jobs  in  the  world  of  work. 

Following  Is  the  text  of  that  article: 
Revolution  in  Eodcation— Trainino  Moke 
People  Fob  Jobs  in  ihe  "Real  World" 
Vocational  training,  downgraded  for  years 
as  "grease  education"  and  something  "for 
somebody  else's  chUdren,"  Is  suddenly  win- 
ning respectability. 

High-school  and  college  enrollment  In  vo- 
cational education  has  tripled  since  I960 — 
in  courses  that  range  from  refrigeration  re- 
pair to  photography,  from  meUl-worklng  to 
horticulture. 

Federal,  State  and  local  spending  on  this 
type  of  training  has  Jumped  1,000  per  cent 
In  the  same  period.  Trends  are  shown  in  the 
chart  on  page  51. 

Vocational-technical  training  today  is 
centered  in  vocational  high  schools.  State 
and  local  colleges,  manpower-training 
agencies,  some  7.000  proprietary  trade 
schools,  and  on-the-job  training  programs 
In  Industry. 

Although  vocational  enrollments  have 
been  Increasing  In  high  schools  In  recent 
years,  they  now  appear  to  be  leveling  off. 


with  the  emphasis  shifting  to  the  nation's 
1,141  two-year  community  colleges. 

Significant  change. — All  the  new  Interest 
in  occupational  studies  is  hailed  as  "the 
largest  single  initiative  toward  educational 
change  at  this  time."  That  assessment  comes 
from  Sidney  P.  Marland,  Jr.,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Education  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

Evident  among  students,  parents,  educa- 
tors auad  government  officials  Is  a  growing 
feeling  that  the  American  learning  system  Is 
not  preparing  young  people  adequately  for 
Jobs.  Nor  Is  it  felt  to  be  meeting  the  rising 
need  for  technicians  of  all  kinds. 

In  high  schools,  critics  claim,  there  Is  too 
much  emphasis  on  college  preparatory  work; 
In  colleges,  too  much  concern  with  pvire 
academics. 

Government  statistics  show  that  nearly 
2.6  million  youngsters  leave  formal  educa- 
tion every  year  without  adequate  preparation 
for  working  careers. 

At  the  same  time,  there  Is  a  serious  short- 
age of  skilled  and  semiskilled  workers.  Ac- 
cording to  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Vocational  Education,  more  than  2  million 
Jobs  are  going  begging  while  "the  educational 
treadmill  continues  to  turn  out  students 
who  are  untrained,  unskilled  and  unemploy- 
able." 

Is  college  necessary?  Parents  weighing  the 
value  of  a  college  education  for  their  chil- 
dren are  being  told  by  experts  that,  by  1980. 
only  1  out  of  every  5  Jobs  In  this  country  will 
require  a  four-year  degree. 

"I've  seen  entirely  too  many  stxjdents  en- 
ter academic  studies  because  their  parentis 
did  not  understand  the  value  of  a  voca- 
tional education,"  said  Prank  L.  White,  for 
many  years  a  professor  of  industrial  educa- 
tion at  Temple  University  in  Philadelphia. 

"Parents  should  understand  that  It  isn't 
at  all  necessary  for  a  man  to  be  In  the 
professions  to  achieve  a  full,  happy,  pro- 
ductive life.  Tradesmen  and  artisans  are 
doing  better  today  than  they've  ever  done 
before,  not  only  financially  but  socially." 

A  survey  of  graduating  classes  at  five 
Pennsylvania  colleges,  Just  completed  for  the 
Department  of  Labor,  reported : 

"Many  students  do  not  believe  they  are 
leaving  coUege  with  critical  or  unique  Job 
skills.  Most -have  received  little,  If  any,  hard 
data  about  the  Job  market.  .  .  .  Many  stu- 
dents feel  that  they  were  forced  to  make  ca- 
reer choices  at  a  time  when  they  had  little 
real  information  about  the  Job  market  and 

career  alternatives."  

Against  this  background,  HEW's  Mr.  Mar- 
land  has  made  "career  education"  the  first 
priority  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  The 
principle  is  that  every  American  schoolchild 
has  the  right  to  public  instruction  which 
prepares  him  either  for  Immediate  employ- 
ment or  higher  education. 

Learning  about  work.  Writing  In  "Science, " 
a  publication  of  the  American  Association 
for-  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Mr.  Mar- 
land  called  career  education  "the  key  to  re- 
form in  contemporary  American  education." 
He  added: 

"In  the  primary  grades,  children  should 
learn  more  about  the  world  of  work  and  the 
various  roles  they  might  play  in  it. 

"In  the  middle  grades,  experience  and 
practical  observation  of  career  areas  that  are 
of  most  interest  should  be  provided. 

"In  high  school  and  postsecondary  educa- 
tion, children  need  the  opportunity  to  learn 
specific  skills  to  lead  them  to  meaningful 
employment." 

Commenting  on  the  growth  of  occupation- 
al education  beyond  high  school,  Edmund 
J.  Oleazer,  Jr.,  president  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges, 
said: 

"This  Is  where  the  real  action  is  on  the 
community-college  campus  at  this  time.  This 
kind  of  experience  has  gained  new  respect- 
ability as  opportunities  for  the  professional 
have  diminished  in  the  face  of  a  changing 
economy. 
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"Suddenly,  it  has  become  acceptable  for  an 
Individual  to  'go  to  work.'  " 

Many  four-year  State  college*  also  are 
joining  the  vocational  movement.  One  ex- 
ample Is  Northeast  Louisiana  University  In 
Monroa,  which  recently  added  two-year  de- 
gree programs  in  dental  hygiene,  photo- 
journalism, broadcasting  and  ornamental 
hor..l:ulture. 

"What  is  remarkable  about  these  two-year 
programs."  said  Allan  W.  Ostar,  executive  di- 
rector of  til  e  American  Association  of  State 
CoUege3  and  Universities,  "is  that  they  are 
designed  specifically  so  that,  upon  comple- 
tion, a  stuotent  may  step  competently  into  a 
Job.  or  tte  student  may  continue  his  edu- 
cation to  get  a  four-year  degree  and  exit  at 
a  different  occupational  level. 

"Two  problems  hamper  the  acceptance  of 
the  caa«er -education  concept  In  State  col- 
leges and  universities,"  Mr.  Ostar  went  on. 

"One  problem  Is  the  misconception  of 
status.  Two-year  degrees  are  regarded  as  not 
quite  as  valuable  or  as  good  as  four-year  de- 
grees. This  could  not  be  farther  off  the  mark. 
Quality  and  need  determine  status. 

"I  would  ntuch  rather  be  a  good  engineer- 
ing technician  that  the  Job  market  needs 
than  a  poor  pbllasopher  who  Is  not  employ- 
able." 

Upward  trend.  In  the  mid-'COs.  only  about 
13  per  cent  of  those  enrolled  in  community 
colleges  were  In  vocational  education.  Now 
the  figure  is  between  40  and  50  per  cent,  and 
•t  some  schools  it  is  more  thAn  50  per  cent. 

"This  trend  Is  likely  to  continue,"  said  An- 
drew S.  Korim.  specialist  in  occupational 
education  for  the  community  colle^  ass:.cla- 
tlon.  "and  the  resources  of  colleges  haven't 
yet  caught  up  with  this  interest." 

"The  reason  more  people  are  interested  In 
occupational  education  is  that  they  are  more 
sophisilcated  in  terms  of  how  they  can  build 
a  good  standard  of  living.  There  Is  a  general 
feeling  that  baccalaureate  degrees  and  even 
master's  and  Pb.D.'s  are  no  gviarantee  that 
you're  going  to  be  employed." 

Mr.  Korim  noted  that  interest  In  voca- 
tional training  has  Increased  not  only  among 
students  from  "blue  collar"  families  but  also 
among  students  from  more  a£Quent  homes. 

"Job  opportunities  are  expanding  as  new 
fields  such  as  health  and  environmental 
services  open  up,"  he  said.  "Occupational 
education  gees  beyond  the  old  vocational 
education  of  the  machine-shop— extending 
into  the  area  of  paraprofesslonals,  manage- 
ment training  and  the  preparation  of  tech- 
nicians to  work   with  scientific  teams. 

"This  broadens  the  scope  of  Job  opportuni- 
ties tremendously,  expanding  the  chances  for 
work  entry  at  lower  levels. 

"Local  and  State  governments  are  becom- 
ing profeasionallzed,  so  that  It's  what  you 
know  rather  than  who  you  know  that  gets 
you  Jobs  In  this  field.  New  opportunities  are 
opening  up  all  th«  time  for  policemen,  fire- 
men, correctional  officers,  social  workers." 

For  a  close  look  at  occupational  education 
In  action  at  the  community-college  level,  a 
"UJ3  News  It  World  Report"  correspondent 
toured  California's  fast-growing  system  of 
two-year  institutions. 

In  these  colleges,  more  than  61  percent  of 
the  934.000  lull  and  part-time  students  take 
courses  to  qualify  them  for  specific  Jobs. 

Leland  P.  Baldwin,  the  assistant  chancellor 
for  occupational  education,  reported  this 
trend: 

"Tb«  number  of  occupational-education 
student*  has  been  growing  each  year  at  a 
faster  rate  than  the  number  of  aradpmir  or 
general-education  students." 

A  Boatter  of  cost.  Program  development,  as 
always,  is  controlled  by  the  amount  of  money 
available  each  year. 

"Occupational  programs.  In  balance,  are 
more  expensive  than  academic  programs," 
Mr.  Baldwin  said.  "Heavy  equipment  Is 
needed  for  shops  and  trades.  In  nursing, 
tbare  Is  a  reqolrement  to  hav*  one  Instructor 
for  every  13  students,  and  that  is  ooetly." 

Registered-nursing  courses  are  offered  at 


64  of  the  aysteax's  colleges,  and  there  are  long 
waiting  lists  for  them. 

At  Laney  College  in  Oakland,  about  half 
the  students  are  In  occupational  education. 

"A  tremendous  i:umber  are  waiting  to  take 
photography,  vocational  nursing,  cosmetol- 
ogy, air  conditioning  and  refrigeration."  said 
Herbert  Schlackman.  an  assistant  fj^ft"  He 
said  Interest  was  as  high  among  black  stu- 
dents as  white. 

Welding  is  another  popular  course  at 
Laney.  Each  time  there  is  a  class  vacancy, 
someone  is  taken  off  the  waiting  list  and 
allowed  to  begin,  even  in  mid-semester.  "We 
don't  want  to  make  people  wait  any  longer 
than  they  have  to,"  a  teacher  said. 

Students  voice  enthusiasm.  Bob  Howe.  18. 
who  dropped  out  of  his  liberal-arts  courses 
lost  autumn  to  go  in  for  welding,  said:  "I 
didn't  feel  there  was  much  that  liberal  arts 
could  do  for  me.  I  like  welding.  It  seems  more 
interesting  than  office  work." 

MARITIME     SKILLS 

Santa  Barbara  City  College  has  a  unique 
program  to  train  marine-diving  technol- 
ogists, which  it  started  In  1968  to  meet  the 
r.eods  of  the  oil  hidustry  for  men  to  work  on 
Ui^der water  rigs. 

Graduates  of  this  two-year  course  are  re- 
ported to  be  starting  work  at  around  $7,000  a 
year,  with  an  earning  potential  of  up  to 
$24,000  annually  as  they  progress  In  the 
busitiess. 

Of  the  43  in  this  program  who  will  gradu- 
ate in  June,  19  ai«  on  the  dean's  list.  "Some 
might  have  been  'C  students  In  high  school." 
a  teacher  said,  "but  they  have  somethliig 
that  seems  msanlngful  and  has  been  worth 
working  hard  for." 

Califomlans'  Interest  In  occupational  edu- 
cation extends  to  all  races.  In  1971 .  there  was 
a  minority  representation  of  more  than  22 
per  cent  in  these  commuclty-ooUege  courses 
— 8.6  per  cent  students  with  ^[>anlsh  stir- 
narae,  7.6  per  cent  blacks  and  4.6  per  cent 
Asians  and  American  Indians. 

Stafi  members  of  "U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port" found  that  in  high  schools  there  is 
Just  as  much  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  oc- 
cupational education — but  there  are  more 
problems. 

One  problem,  especially  In  urban  schools, 
is  a  shortage  of  facilities  for  the  students 
who  are  crowding  Ln. 

ABOUIfD  THX    NATION 

New  York  City's  vocational  high  schools 
are  operating  at  lao  per  cent  oA  capacity 
and  still  have  many  more  applicants  than 
they  can  accommodate.  Deep  budget  cuts 
have  decreased  the  number  of  shop  teachers 
16  per  cent  In  the  New  York  system  and 
trimmed  shop  periods  from  four  to  three  a 
day. 

In  Chicago  last  month,  000  students  from 
Westlnghouse  Vocational  High  School  staged 
a  sit-in  at  the  board  of  education  to  protest 
against  what  they  called  safety  hazards  and 
poor  learning  conditions  at  their  school. 

A  visit  to  vocational  high  schools  In  De- 
troit finds  many  administrators  discouraged 
of  lack  of  money. 

The  administrators  conceded,  however,  that 
their  technical  machinery  Is  fairly  up-to- 
date.  The  auto  industry  donates  siuplus  en- 
gines and  training  manuals  to  auto-me- 
ehanlcs  classes.  The  Detroit  chapter  of  the 
Atr  Force  Association  plans  to  buy  a  sur- 
plus Jet  aircraft  for  students  at  the  Aero 
lAechanlcs  Higb  School. 

In  Detroit  s  black  community,  adminis- 
trators reported,  there  is  "unfortunate,  tre- 
mendous" pressure  on  young  people  to  go 
to  college  instead  of  taking  vocational  train- 
ing. Confirming  this.  Maurlta  Coley,  a  senior, 
said :  "Practically  all  the  older  people  I  know 
have  encouraged  me  to  go  to  college."  So, 
after  she  graduates  from  high  school,  she 
plans  to  attend  Michigan  State  University 
and  major  in  business  administration. 

Supporters  of  career  education  agree  that 


much  remains  to  be  done  to  make  vocational 
training  appealing  to  today's  students. 

Large  numbers  of  Americans,  they  said, 
still  have  to  be  convinced  that  vocatlonRl 
work  is  not  "second-rate  education  for  sec- 
ond-rate people."  They  also  cited  these  needs. 

Mere  up-to-date  curricula,  focusing  on  new 
and  emerging  occupations  and  national 
priorities  as  they  are  developed  Ln  Congress. 

More  modern  equipment  to  teach  the  trade 
skills  the  nation  needs. 

Better  guidance  In  career  choices  and  bet- 
ter placement  services  for  students  who  have 
learned  a  trade  or  technical  skilL 

More  cooperation  from  business  and  in- 
dustry in  all  phases  of  vocatlwial  trainiug. 

The  NaUonal  Advisory  CouncU  on  Voc.- 
tiooal  Education  is  calling  for  a  singip  federal 
board  to  coordinate  the  administration  of 
all  vocational-education  and  Job-tratntng 
programs. 

"The  present  delivery  system  Is  not  reach- 
ing all  the  students  and  adults  who  should 
benefit  from  these  programs,"  said  Council 
Chairman  James  A.  Rhodes.  He  added  that 
some  authorities  believe  a  federal-board  ap- 
proach would  save  up  to  100  mllliaa  dollars. 

Academic  dissent.  Vocational  leaders  must 
also  come  to  terms  with  academicians  who 
question  the  wisdom  of  regarding  schooling, 
frcMn  kindergarten  through  college,  as  occu- 
pational training. 

In  its  current  issue,  "The  American  School 
Board  Journal"  takes  a  critical  look  at  career 
education  and  asks:  "Will  the  current  craze 
ease  one  of  education's  burdensome  tasks — 
or  Is  It  beckoning  the  schools  to  an  orgy  of 
antl-lntellectuallsm?" 

Despite  such  fears,  educators  agree  that 
the  growing  appetite  of  young  people  for 
career  training  Is  likely  to  influence  educa- 
tional budgets  of  States  and  cities  for  some 
time  to  come — and  that  ultimately  it  will 
have  a  major  effect  on  the  trained-labor  re- 
sources of  the  nation. 


LEAVE  OP  AB6E:NCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  O'Neux)  from  6  p.m.  today  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Cronin  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  from  4:30  p.m.  today 
through  the  balance  of  the  week  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Danielson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O  Neiu.)  for  today  and  Friday.  June  22, 
on  account  of  illness  in  family. 

Mr.  HiNSHAw  (at  the  request  of  Mr, 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  from  4  pjn.  today  and 
for  tomorrow,  June  22,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  RooifKY  of  Pennsylvania  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  O'Neill)  from  4:30  today 
until  5  p.m.  on  Jime  22  on  account  of 
o£Bcial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTEHJ 

By  unanimous  consent,  permisslcm  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Ketchum),  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  to: 

Mr.  FoBSTTHE,  today,  tat  5  minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rtan)  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr.  O'Neill,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Coxier,  for  5  minutfts.  today. 
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Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Dent,  for  30  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Ms.  Abzug,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Barrett,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Drinan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  AsPDf,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Hamilton,  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Matsunaga,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ketchum)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Landgrebe  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Steelham. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr,  Spencb. 

Mr,  Goodlino. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Mallary. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Crane  in  five  instances. 

Mr,  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Froehlich. 

Mr.  Findley. 

Mr,  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ryan)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Matsunaga  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Karth  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roybal  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.  Fauntroy  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  CoRMAN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Nedzi. 

Mr.  FuQUA. 

Mr.  DoRN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Brademas  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Kyros  in  two  instances. 

Mr,  Carey  of  New  York  in  three  In- 
stances. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  Clay  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  RiEGLE.    . 

Mr.  White. 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  11  o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.m.) , 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed imtil  tomorrow,  Friday,  June  22, 
1973,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1067.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  transfer  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital  to  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

1058.  A  letter  from  the  President.  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  transmitting 
a  report  of  an  investigation  regarding  In- 
formation received  from  the  Penn  Central 
Railroad  concerning  on-time  performance  of 
Its  trains;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1059.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Council  on  International  Economic  Policy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Export  Trade  Act,  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  clarification  of  law.  for  prior 
Federal  Trade  Commission  clearance  of  ex- 
port trade  as.soclatlons,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1060.  A  letter  from  the  American  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  League,  Inc.,  transmitting 
the  audit  report  for  fiscal  year  ending  March 
31,  1973,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  87-817;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1061.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Board.  Civil  Air  Patrol,  transmitting  their 
annual  report  for  1972,  pursuant  to  36  U.S.C. 
1103;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1062.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller) ,  trans- 
mitting a  report  showing  grants  for  scientific 
research  to  nonprcflt  Institutions  during  1972 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-934;  to  tl^e  Com- 
mittee on  Scler  -e  and  Astronautics. 

Received  Prom  the  Comptkoller  General 

1063.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  revise  and  restate 
certain  functions  and  duties  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Commiitee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1064.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port entitled,  "Army  Air  Defense:  The  Sam-D 
Program";  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1066.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  the  Federal  catalog  program  and  associated 
progress  and  problems  In  attaining  a  uniform 
identification  system  for  supplies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ICHORD:  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity. Annual  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  for  the  year  1972  (Rept. 
Mo.  93-301).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS :  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  8813.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of 
1970  to  extend  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations thereunder  for  1  year;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  93-302).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  HS..  8245.  A  bill  to  amend 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1973  (Rept. 
No.  93-303).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  HJt.  7423.  A  bUl  to  increase 
the  atithorlzatlon  for  fiscal  year  1974  for  the 


Committee  for  Purchase  of  Products  and 
Services  of  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely 
Handicapped  (Rept.  No.  93-304).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FLOOD:  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
H.R.  8877.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cition,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agccles.  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-305).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas;  Committee  on 
Ways  ani  Means.  H.R.  2261 .  A  bill  to  continue 
for  a  temporary  period  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duty  on  certain  Istle  (Rept.  No.  93- 
306).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  2323.  A  bill  to  continue  untU  the 
close  of  June  30,  1974.  the  suspension  of 
duties  on  certain  forms  of  copper;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-307).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  &ouse  on  the 
StatiJ  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS :  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  2324.  A  bUl  to  continue  until 
the  close  of  June  30,  1975,  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duties  for  metal  scrap  (Rept.  No. 
93-308).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FULTON:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HH.  3630.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years 
the  period  during  which  certain  dyeing  and 
tanning  materials  may  be  Imported  free  of 
duty;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-309). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  6394.  A  bill  to  sus- 
pend the  duty  on  caprolactam  monomer  iu 
water  solution  until  the  close  of  December 
31,  1973,  with  amendment  (Rep*-.  No.  93- 
3:0).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI :  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  6676.  A  bill  relating  to 
the  dutiable  status  of  manganese  ere,  in- 
cluding ferruginous  manganese  ore.  and 
manganlferous  Iron  ore;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  93-311).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  States  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  8215.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  suspension  of  duty  on  certain  copying 
shoe  lathes  until  the  close  of  June  30,  1976; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-313).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KULLS  of  Arkansas:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  8217.  A  bill  to  exempt 
fr;m  duty  certain  equipment  and  repa  rs  for 
vessels  operated  by  or  for  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  where  the  entries  were  made 
In  connection  with  ves.selB  arriving  before 
January  5,  1971;  (Rept.  No.  93-313) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  LONG  of  LouUiana:  Committee  on. 
Rules.  House  Resolution  453.  Resolution 
waiving  points  of  order  against  H.R.  8825. 
A  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment jf  Housing  and  Crbau  Development;  for 
space,  science,  veterans,  and  certain  other 
independent  executive  ageucles,  boards,  coni- 
mtssions,  and  corporations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; (Rept.  No.  93-314).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MADDEN :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  454.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Speaker  to  entertain  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules  during  the  week  of  June  25. 1973;  ( Rept. 
No.  93-315)    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Commlfee  en  Rules.  House 
Resolution  455.  Resolution  waiving  points 
of  order  against  the  blU  H.R.  8877.  A  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  purposes; 
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(R«pt.  No.  93-316).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolatlon  456.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution  643 
concerning  the  war  powers  of  Congress  and 
the  President:  (Rept.  No.  93-317) .  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  aiui  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  ~<t  nUnols: 
H.R.  8876.  A  bill  to  Improve  congressional 
control  over  budgetary  outlay  and  receipt 
totals,  to  require  the  President  to  notify  the 
Congress  whenever  Le  impounds  fxinds,  to 
provide  a  procedure  under  which  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  may  dis- 
approve the  President's  action  and  require 
him  to  cease  such  impounding,  to  establish 
for  the  fiscal  year  1974  a  celling  on  total  Fed- 
eral expenditures,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.R.  8877.  A  bill  making  approprUtlons 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

By    Mr.    ANDERSON    of   Illinois    (for 

himself.  Mr.  Ckonim,  Mr.  FnfoLrr, 

Mr.    O'BRtEN,    Mr.    RAn.sBACK.    and 

Mr.  Zwach: 

HR.  8878.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  conduct 

and  regulation  of  Federal  election  campaign 

activities  and  to  provide  public  financing  for 

such  campaigns:  to  the  Committee  on  House 

Administration. 

By   Mr.   BARRETT   (for  himself.  Mrs. 
StTLLrvAW,   Mr.   Ashley,   Mr.   Mooa- 
HFAD  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Stephkns, 
Mr.  OoNZALEz,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Hann^ 
Mr.  WiDNALL.  Mr.  Bbown  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.   J.   William  Stanton,  Mr. 
BLACKBmN,    and    Mrs.    Heckles    of 
Massachusetts) : 
H.R.  8879.  A  bill  to  motce  various  changes 
tn  laws  relating  to  hoiislng  and  urban  de- 
velopment, and   for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Cvirrency. 

By  Mr.  BENITEZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  dk 
Lrco,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  8880.  A  bin  to  extend  certain  unin- 
sured residents  of  the  United  States  In 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Ouam, 
the  social  security  benefits  normally  pro- 
vided to  Individuals  who  have  attained  age 
seventy-two  and  who  fulfill  other  special 
conditions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
HR,  8881.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate to  Improve  congressional  control  over 
budgetary  outlay  and  receipt  totals,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  Legislative  Budget  Director  and 
staff,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
H.R.  8882.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  incorporate  the  American  Hospi- 
tal of  Parts",  approved  January  30,  1913  (37 
Stat.  664) :  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BROTHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  8883.  A  bill  Co  provide  that  the  his- 
toric property  known  as  the  Congressional 
Cemetery  may  be  acquired,  protected,  and 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Bs  part  of  the  park  system  of  the  National 
Capital,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EILBERO: 
H.H.  8884.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  the  States  with  maximum 
flexlbUlty  In  their  programs  of  social  servloM 


under  the  public  assistance  titles  of  that  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 

H.R.  8885.  A  bill  to  establish  an  arbitration 
board  to  settle  disputes  between  supervisory 
organizations  and  the  UJS.  Postal  Service:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Otfice  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  FORSYTHE  (for  himseU,  Mrs. 
Orasso,  Mr.  Fauntsot,  Mr.  Won  Pat, 
Mr.  Bingham,  and  Mr.  HARaiNcroN) : 

HR.  8886.  A  bill  relating  to  the  dutiable 
sutus  of  fresh,  chUled.  or  frosen  cattle  meat 
and  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  meat  of  goats 
and  sheep  (except  lambs)  and  beef  prepared 
in  airtight  containers  and  beef  prepared 
whether  fresh  chilled  or  frozen  and  lamb  or 
mutton  prepared  or  preserved;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  8887.  A  blU  to  repeal  the  statutory 
authority  to  Impose  quotas  on  certain  Im- 
ported meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PRELINGHUTSEN: 

H.R.  8888.  A  blU  to  amend  tiUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  hhnself,  Mr.  CoN- 
TERS.  Mr.  Deixums,  Mr.  Habhxhcton, 
and  Mr.  Rancxl)  : 

H.R.  8889.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  loans  tor 
the  establishment  and/or  construction  of 
municipal,  low-cost,  nonprofit  clinics  for  the 
spaying  and  neutering  of  dogs  and  cats,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  C»mmerce. 
By  Mr.  KETCHUM: 

Hit.  8890.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  eliminate  the 
procedures  for  voluntary  departure  with  re- 
spect to  certain  aliens  Illegally  In  the  United 
States  and  to  increase  the  penalties  for  the 
Illegal  entry  of  aliens,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8891.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  require  the  At- 
torney General  to  employ  additional  person- 
nel to  patrol  the  land  borders  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 

H.R.  8892.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  allocate  crude  oil 
and  refined  petroleum  products  to  deal  with 
existing  or  Imminent  shortages  and  disloca- 
tions In  the  national  distribution  system 
which  Jeopardizes  the  public  health,  safety, 
or  welfare;  to  provide  for  the  delegation  of 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS  (for  himself.  Miss  Joa- 
oan,  Ms.  Abzug,  Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Bub- 
ton,  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  Mr. 
AoAMS) : 

H.R.  8893.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  Act  of  1972  (Public  Law 
92-597,  86  Stat.  1319)  to  expand  and  make 
permanent  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MELCHER: 

H.R.  8894.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  provide  for  the  inspection 
of  facilities  used  in  the  harvesting  and  pro- 
cessing of  fish  and  fishery  products  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  for  the  Inspection  of  fish 
and  fishery  products,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  ( for  himself.  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.  GoLDWATER,  and  Mr.  Van  Debi- 
lin)  : 

HJl.  8895.  A  bill  to  direct  and  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Ttansportatlon  to  make  an 
Investigation  and  study  for  the  purpose  at 
determining  the  social  advisability,  tech- 
nical feasibility,  and  econ(»nlc  practicsblllty 


of  a  high-speed  ground  transportation  sys- 
tem between  the  cities  of  Tijuana  in  the 
State  of  Baja  California,  Mexico,  and  Van- 
couver In  the  Province  of  British  Columbia. 
Canada,  by  way  of  the  cities  of  Seattle  lii 
the  State  of  Washington,  Portland  in  the 
State  of  Oregon,  and  Sacramento,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Fresno,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Diego  In 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Comiaerce. 
By  Mr.  PARRIS: 
H.R.  8896.  A  bill  to  convey  to  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  Va.,  certain  lands  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Coluntibla. 

By    Mr.    RANOEL    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Hawkins,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois, 

Mr.     Dellums.     Mr.     Podell,     Mr. 

MrrcHxix  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Nnt.  Mr. 

Dugs.  Mr.  Sabsanss,   Blr.  Harbinc- 

TON,  Mr.  MoAKurr,  Mr.  Ashlet,  Mr. 

RiECLE,  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania, 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Won 

Pat,  Ms.  Schroeder,  Miss  Jordan,  Mr. 

YouNO   of   Georgia,   Mrs.   BuitKi  of 

California,  and  Mr.  Waldie)  : 

H.R.    8897.  A    bUl    making    appropriations 

for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for 

the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974;  to  the 

Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By    Mr.    REGULA    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Burgener,  Mr.  Conlan,  Mr.  Guter, 

Mr.  Httber,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado, 

Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 

Parris,  and  Mr.  Yomro  of  Alaska) : 

H.R.  8898.  A  blU  to  make  rules  governing 

the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 

States  In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war 

by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  or  of  a 

military  attack  upon  the  United  States;   to 

the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RHODES: 

H.R.  8899.  A  bill  to  make  Flag  Day  a  legal 

public   holiday;    to   the   Committee   on   the 

Judiciary. 

HR.  8900.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  amount  payable 
on  burial  and  funeral  expenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  8901.  A  bni  to  amend  sections  2734a 
(a)   and  2734b(a)  of  Utle  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  settlement,  under  Inter- 
national agreements,  of  certain  claims  Inci- 
dent   to    the    noncombat    activities    of    the 
armed  forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.  8902.  A  bill  to  establish  an  arbitration 
board  to  settle  disputes  between  supervisory 
organizations  and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service;  to 
the    Committee    on    Post    Office    and    Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  8903.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1130  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  inapplicable 
to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  the  existing 
provision  limiting  to  10  percent  the  portion 
of  the  total  amounts  paid  to  a  State  as  grants 
for  social  services  which  may  l>e  paid  with 
respect  to  individuals  who  are  not  actually 
recipients  of  or  applicants  for  aid  or  assist- 
ance; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS: 
H.R.  8904.  A  bill  to  amend  section  426  of 
title  33,  United  States  Code  for  the  purpose 
of  authorizing  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  undertake  emargency  erosion  control  proj- 
ects; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York: 
H.R.  890S.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  113  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  cer- 
tain acts  concerning  stolen  gravestones  in 
Interstate  commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RUPPB   (for  hlmseU.  Mr.  Sei- 
berung,  and  Mrs.  Hxcklbr  of  Massa- 
chusetts) : 
H.R.  8906.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
the  availability  of  a  route  for  a  trans-Canada 
oU  pipeline  to  transmit  petroleum  from  the 
North  Slope  of  Alaska  to  the   continental 
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United  States,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEELMAN    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wtlie,  Mr.  DO  Pont,  Mr.  FaEN2XL, 
Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Cottchlin,  and  Mr. 
Cronxn) : 
H.R.  8907.  A  bill  to  provide  that  appoint- 
ments to  the  Offices  of  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  be  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Senate:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operati<ms. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin   (for 

himself,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Brown  of 

Michigan,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Dan- 

ielson.  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Fboeh- 

LlCH,  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts, 

Mr.  Hinshaw,  Mr.  Hosmer,  Mr.  Mal- 

lart,  Mr.  PncE,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  J. 

William   Stanton,   Mr.   Tbeen,   Mr. 

Yatron,  and  Mr.  Yotrafo  of  lUinois) : 

HJt.  8908.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  State  and 

Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  to  make  It 

clear     that     local     governments     may     use 

amounts  freed  by  revenue  sharing  for  tax 

reduction;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Brothill  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr. 
Randall)  : 
H  Jl.  8909.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Federal  Legal 
Aid  Corporation  through  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  may 
render  financial  assistance  to  Its  respective 
States  for  the  purposes  of  encouraging  the 
provision  of  legal  assistance  to  Individual  cit- 
izens who  are  In  need  of  professional  legal 
services  for  prosecution  or  defense  of  certain 
causes  In  law  and  equity;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
HJl.  8910.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  provide  for  the  registra- 
tion   of    practitioners    conducting    narcotic 
treatment  programs;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 
H.R.  8911.  A  blU  to  provide  for  salary  de- 
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posits  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  financial  organizations;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (for  himself, 
Mr.   MuRPHT   of   Illinois,   Mr.   Klu- 
CZYNSKJ,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California, 
Mr.  ANNTTNZ20,  snd  Mrs.  Collins  of 
ininois) : 
H3.  8912.  A  bill  to  require  that  a  per- 
centage of  U.S.  on  imports  be  carried  on  VS.- 
fiag  vessels;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DIGG3  (by  request) : 
H.R.  8913.  A  bUl  relating  to  benefits  for 
employees  of  the  Government  of  the  District 
of  Cc^umbia.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
CMnmittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  HOGAN  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Holt) : 
H.R.  8914.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  AprU 
9,  1966,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  acquisition 
of  Oxon  HUI  Manor  for  use  as  the  official  resi- 
dence for  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  OBRIEN: 
H.J.  Res.  631.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  guaranteeing  the  right  to  life  to  the 
unbOTn,  the  ill.  the  aged,  or  the  incapaci- 
tated; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS: 
H.J.  Res.  632.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  area  in  the  State  of  Florida  known  as 
Cape    Kennedy   as   Cape   Canaveral;    to   the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  WALSH: 
H.J.   Res.   633.  Joint  resolution  providing 
that  certain  mass  transit  services  operated 
wholly  within  one  State  shall  be  subject  to 
regulation  by  that  State,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.  Res.  452.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  establish 
as  a  standing  committee  of  the  House  the 
Committee  on  Energy,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr.  SCHNEEBELL  Introduced  a  bUl   (HJl. 
8915)    for  the  relief  of  Stephen  W.  McCor- 
mack,  Capt.,  UB.  Air  Force,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

259.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  manorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  relative 
to  allocating  fuel  to  the  agricultural  sector 
of  the  economy;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

260.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  relative  to  allo- 
cating fuel  to  the  agricultural  sector  of  the 
economy;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

261.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  requesting  the  Congress 
to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relative  to  student  as- 
signment In  public  schools;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

262.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  relative  to  pro- 
viding social  services  for  the  communities 
under  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

242.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  peUtlon 
of  Douglas  A.  Bentsen,  Oakland,  Calif.,  and 
others,  relative  to  initiating  Impeachment 
proceedings  against  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 
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BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH: 
STARVING  SCIENCE 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or   MAIN! 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  21.  1973 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  in  Newsweek  magazine 
for  the  week  of  June  25  an  article  by 
Dr.  George  D.  Papims,  a  professor  of 
anatomy  at  the  Albert  Einstein  College 
of  Medicine  in  New  York,  and  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine. 

George  Pappas  is  a  native  of  my  State 
of  Maine;  in  fact,  he  and  I  both  grew 
up  in  Portlanfl.  where  we  attended 
school  together.  Dr.  Pappas  did  his  un- 
dergraduate work  at  Bowdoin  College  in 
Brunswick,  Maine,  and  pursued  his  ad- 
vanced degree  at  Ohio  State  University. 

Dr.  Pappas,  who  Is  also  secretary  of 
the  American  Society  for  Cell  Biology, 
represents  an  outstanding  member  of 
what  may  be  a  vanisliing  breed  of  scien- 
tists. The  administration  has  unfortu- 
nately, proposed  the  elimination  of  fu- 
ture research  training  grants  for  medical 
scientists.  My  colleagues  and  I  on  the 
Public  Health  Subcommittee  have  at- 
tempted to  reverse  this  trend.  Our  Na- 


tional Biomedical  Research  Fellowship, 
Traineeship,  and  Training  Act  of  1973  is 
predicated  on  the  finding  that  the  suc- 
cess and  continued  viability  of  the  Fed- 
eral biomedical  research  efifort  depends 
on  the  availability  of  excellent  scientists 
and  a  network  of  institutions  of  excel- 
lence capable  of  producing  superior  re- 
search personnel. 

George  D.  Pappas  Is  one  of  those 
superior  research  scientists,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  share  with  you  his  eloquent 
statement  regarding  the  continued  need 
for  biomedical  research. 

Starving  Science 
(By  George  D.  Pappas) 

As  a  bio-medical  scientist  who  also  trains 
future  researchers  and  physicians,  I  ap- 
parently belong  to  a  superfluous  species  or 
one  that  the  present  Administration  doesn't 
wish  to  multiply.  That  seems  to  be  the 
message  of  the  1974  Nixon  budget,  which  pro- 
poses to  eliminate  research  training  grants 
for  future  medical  scientists. 

In  a  budget  that  Includes  a  $1  billion  ex- 
penditure for  an  atoml:  aircraft  carrier 
(probably  obsolete)  allotments  in  the  past 
for  training  grants  have  been  minuscule — 
amounting  to  approximately  $134  million  an- 
nually. Yet  these  funds  (now  to  be  phased 
out  altogether),  meticulously  administered 
by  Uie  National  lastUuies  of  Health  and  dis- 
tributed to  medical  schools  and  universities 
In  45  states,  have  achieved  awesome  results: 
they  have  enabled  American  medical  schools 
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to  Increase  their  enrollments  and  at  th» 
same  time  provide  the  finest  quality  of  edu- 
cation available  anywhere  in  the  world:  and 
they  have  insured  a  continuous  supply  of  the 
kind  of  research  talent  that  has  made  possi- 
ble spectacular  strides  over  the  past  decade. 
How  then  can  Administration  spokesmen 
tell  us  that  we  are  "Ivory-tower  elitists"  and 
that  our  work  is  not  "relevant"  to  the  na- 
tions needs?  This  view  reflects  a  faUure  to 
distinguish  between  medical  engineering  and 
basic  research. 

A  pamtliar  example 

The'most  famliiar  example  Is  poliomyelitis. 
The  great  breakthrough  In  this  field  was  John 
E.^der3■3  discovery  that  viruses  could  be 
grown  In  monkey-kidney  cultures.  Enders 
was  not  working  specifically  on  polio  but  was 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  role  of  vIruFes  la 
cancer.  What  followed — the  Salk  and  Sabin 
vaccines  and  the  techniques  of  immuniza- 
tlo:i — was  englneeri:ig,  s::tentific  technology 
of  the  most  brilliant  kind. 

Another  srourge  of  mankind  that  we  h:ive 
virtually  conquered  Is  tuberculosis.  This  story 
also  began  with  basic  research  in  1943  when 
Selman  Waksman — a  professor  of  soil  bi- 
ology— discovered  streptomycin.  Or  take  the 
use  of  L-Dopa  to  relieve  the  symptoms  of 
Parkinson's  disease.  Dr.  George  Cotzias,  who 
was  responsible  for  the  development  of  this 
treatment,  was  initiilly  interested  not  in 
neurological  disorders  but  rather  In  the  basic 
role  that  trace  metals  play  in  the  body's  me- 
tabolism. He  knew  that  Chilean  manganese- 
mi. ie  workers  often  develop  Parklnson-iike 
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sympUMna.   His   studies  led  him   finally   to 
L-Dopa. 

On©  could  fill  many  pages  with  a  list  of  the 
contributions  by  American  research  scientists 
to  the  betterment  of  human  and  animal 
health.  However.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we 
preserve  the  training  grants  out  of  a  vain- 
glorious desire  to  remain  "first"  In  medical 
science,  though  this  seems  to  me  a  legitimate 
source  of  national  pride.  There  are  better  rea- 
sons. The  only  real  "economies"  in  health 
care  In  our  time  have  been  the  result  of 
medical  research.  A  quarter  a  century  ago, 
U.S.  hospitals  were  filled  with  patients  with 
Infectious  diseases  which  have  virtually  van- 
ished by  reason  of  new  vaccines  and  drugs. 
As  recently  as  1960  there  were  10,000  quadra- 
pleglc  victims  of  polio  in  institutions.  At 
current  hospital  costs,  the  prevention  of  po- 
lio— which  began  with  John  Enders's  basic 
research — has  yielded  annual  savings  of  a 
third  of  a  billion  dollars.  A  decade  ago  TB 
sanatorlums  dotted  the  landscape.  They  have 
disappeared  with  the  costly  hospitals  that 
once  housed  children  with  rheumatic  fever 
and  its  consequences. 

All  these  gains  W3re  In  the  tradition  of 
what  might  be  called  nineteenth-century 
medical  science — problems  of  how  to  kill 
Invading  microbes  that  cause  sickness  with- 
out the  treatment  killing  the  host.  Today 
we  have  reached  a  new  frontier,  typified  by 
the  problem  of  cancer.  This  is  not  simply  a 
question  of  dealing  with  an  Invader,  a  for- 
eign body,  but  of  finding  out  why  and  how 
a  cell  changes  its  function.  Similar  enigmas 
face  us  in  studying  coronary  disease,  arth- 
ritis and  other  crippling  ailments  and  the 
causes  of  mental  illness. 

The  things  we  are  doing  In  the  field  of 
cell  biology  may  seem  esoteric;  but  in  fact 
they  are  going  to  give  us  the  clues  to  solving 
the  great  mysteries  that  still  plague  us.  I,  for 
example,  spend  my  summers  at  the  Marine 
Biological  Laboratory  in  Woods  Hole,  Mass., 
working  on  the  brains  of  fish  and  lobsters. 
Nerve  Impulses  travel  from  nerve  cell  to 
nerve  cell  via  specialized  connections  called 
synapses.  We  want  to  find  out  how  the  struc- 
ture of  the  synapse  allows  communication 
between  nerve  cells.  We  impale  the  nerve 
cells  with  mlcroelectrodes  so  that  we  can 
send  a  minute  electric  current  from  one  cell 
and  record  this  signal  in  a  nearby  cell.  Next 
we  apply  drugs  to  the  preparation  and  watch 
what  happens  to  the  recorded  message.  Then 
we  look  at  this  tissue  with  the  aid  of  the 
electron  microscope  to  judge  the  effect  of 
the  drugs.  Out  of  the  work — and  the  work 
of  many  other  Investigators  in  the  field — we 
will  one  day  have  the  answer  to  such  ques- 
tions as  the  nature  of  memory,  conscious- 
ness and  learning. 

In  recent  years  we  have  made  great  strides 
In  the  understanding  and  control  of  the  Im- 
mune systems.  As  a  result,  85  per  cent  of 
kidney  transplants  survive,  and  blue  babies 
are  a  thing  of  the  past.  We  are  at  the  thres- 
hold of  learning  to  direct  the  Immune  re-, 
sponses  to  destroy,  selectively,  the  cancer 
cell. 

THE  TOOLS  OF  RESEARCH 

Only  since  the  end  of  World  War  11  have 
we  had  the  tools  for  this  kind  of  research, 
notably  the  electron  microscope;  and  only 
since  the  Russians  put  up  Sputnik  has  the 
Federal  government  provided  the  where- 
withal for  the  undertaking.  With  the  sudden 
discovery  that  we  were  lagging  badly  in  basic 
sclwuce  ihe  Congress  appropriated  substan- 
tial sums  to  support  science,  especially  biol- 
ogy. The  grants  also  provided  an  Indirect 
subsidy  for  medical  schools  and  universi- 
ties. If  they  are  withdrawn  the  Impact  on 
many  fine  Institutions  will  be  grave. 

Most  ominous,  however.  Is  the  prospect  of 
drying  up  the  supply  of  new  talent  on  which 
scientific  progress  depends.  We  are  not  In 
any  way  pampering  these  future  scientists; 
they  receive  stipends  ranging  from  approxl- 
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mately  $2,000  to  $8,000  a  year,  without  which 
they  could  not  afford  to  dedicate  themselves 
to  research  and  teaching  careers. 

The  Administration's  decision  to  termi- 
nate the  training  grants  seems  to  be  based 
on  a  misapprehension  of  the  nature  of 
science.  Thus,  increased  sums  are  appropri- 
ated for  cancer  and  heart  disease  to  be  spent 
on  contracts  rather  than  on  basic  research 
projects.  There  are  large  sums  for  contract 
work  of  a  bio-engineering  nature,  one  en- 
ample  being  the  design  of  a  less  expensive, 
improved  artificial  kidney  machine.  This  is 
hvmiamtarlan  and  worthy.  But  a  machme  Is 
only  a  crutch.  And  It  is  cruel  to  cut  off  sup- 
port for  the  basic  research  that  will  one  day 
tell  us  what  causes  the  malfunction  of  kid- 
ney cells  and  thus  enable  us  to  eradicate  a 
major  cause  of  human  suffering. 

Fortunately,  there  appear  to  be  In  the 
hall  of  Congress  a  number  of  men  and  wom- 
en who  grasp  the  realities  of  medical  science. 
And  I,  for  one,  have  sufficient  faith  In  the 
American  people — who  have  become  ex- 
tremely sophisticated  about  the  quality  of 
medical  care  and  increasingly  aware  of  the 
benefits  of  basic  science — to  believe  that 
they,  through  their  representatives  In  Wash- 
ington, will  reverse  a  short-sighted,  penny- 
wise  and  potentiaUy  disastrous  Administra- 
tion decision. 
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wanted  to  take  this  opportunity  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
wish  the  people  of  Gadsden  County  a 
most  happy  150th  birthday. 


GADSDEN  COUNTY  TO  CELEBRATE 
150TH  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  21,  1973 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
the  people  of  Gadsden  County,  Fla.,  are 
proudly  celebrating  their  150th  armiver- 
sary  of  the  creation  of  their  county. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  this  was 
the  fifth  of  the  counties  created  in  Flor- 
ida and  was  established  on  June  24, 
1823. 

It  was  named  in  honor  of  James 
Gadsden — 1788-1858 — a  South  Caro- 
linian who  served  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson 
as  aide-de-camp  during  the  Florida 
campaign  of  1818. 

Gadsden  County  Is  rich  in  agricultural 
tradition.  It  is  one  of  the  two  major  cen- 
ters in  the  Nation  for  the  production  of 
shade  tobacco  and  the  men  who  know 
how  to  produce  the  best  possible  leaf  in 
this,  perhaps  the  most  expensive  field 
crop  grown,  live  in  Gadsden  County. 

It  is  rich  in  legend  and  even  richer  in 
its  people.  Some  of  the  finest  people  I 
have  the  privilege  of  knowing  make  their 
homes  in  the  north  Florida  county. 

For  a  little  over  10  years  now,  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  representing  the 
people  of  Gadsden  County  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  can  say  with  all  candor  that  they 
are  a  pleasure  to  serve.  They  are  progres- 
sive in  spirit,  determined  to  overcome 
all  of  their  obstacles,  and  preserve  a 
heritage  rich  in  cultiu-e  and  charm. 

The  people  of  this  county  have  been 
blessed  with  many  priceless  natural  re- 
sources. These  are  augmented  by  great 
people  who  face  the  future  with  the  de- 
termination to  see  that  they  are  properly 
developed  and  that  the  economic  well 
being  of  the  county  continues  to  grow. 

Congratulations  are  in  order  and  I 


KENT  STATE:  A  FRESH  LOOK 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  21.  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  four 
college  students  are  shot  to  death  and 
nine  others  woimded  by  members  of  the 
National  Guard,  Federal  action  is  clearly 
called  for.  It  is  now  over  3  years  since 
the  Kent  State  University  killings.  The 
National  Guardsmen  who  fired  their 
rifles  have  not,  to  this  day,  openly  ac- 
counted for  their  actions.  The  parents 
whose  children  were  lost  on  that  day, 
50,000  citizens  who  signed  a  petition  call- 
ing for  the  convening  of  a  Federal  grand 
jury,  and  million,  of  other  concerned 
Americans  have  waited  for  such  an  ac- 
count. But  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  adamantly  and  consistently  refused 
to  order  a  Federal  grand  jury  investiga- 
tion of  the  shooting. 

However,  just  days  ago.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Elliot  L.  Richardson  directed  the 
Justice  Department  to  take  "a  fresh  look" 
at  the  Kent  killings. 

I  commend  Mr.  Richardson  for  initiat- 
ing these  first  steps  In  the  long  trek  to- 
ward justice.  I  sincerely  hope  that  Jus- 
tice Department  involvement  culminates 
in  a  full-scale  Federal  investigation  of 
the  tragedy  that  was  Kent. 

A  recent  New  York  Times  editorial  en- 
titled "Kent  State  Scrutiny"  dealt  with 
tills  subject.  It  is  now  submitted  for  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  In  Congress: 
Kent  State  Scrotiny 
In  ordering  the  Justice  Department  to  take 
"a  fresh  look"  at  the  May  1970  shootings 
at  Kent  State  University,  Attorney  General 
Elliot  L.  Richardson  seems  to  be  taking  a 
fresh  look  at  the  Justice  Department  itself. 
His  directive  to  subordinates  to  determine 
whether  the  Government's  hasty  exit  from 
the  case  "was  properly  founded"  may  be  a 
hopeful  sign  of  a  new  approach. 

In  1971  John  N.  Mitchell,  then  the  Attor- 
ney General,  decided  against  the  convening 
of  a  Federal  grand  Jury  to  Investigate  the 
actions  of  the  Ohio  National  Guard  that  had 
led  to  the  death  of  four  students.  Even 
though  Mr.  Mitchell  had  himself  referred 
to  the  Guard's  resort  to  gunfire  as  "unneces- 
sary, unwarranted  and  Inexcusable,"  the  Jus- 
tice Department  thus  closed  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's book  on  the  tragedy. 

The  parents  of  some  of  the  dead  students 
and  others  who  were  wounded  have,  under- 
standably, never  considered  the  Government's 
action  as  either  Justified  or  final.  Damage 
suits  are  still  pending.  Last  October,  the 
ptwents'  lawyers  asked  a  Federal  court  to 
order  the  investigations  to  be  reopened. 

Recent  revelations  about  the  Administra- 
tion's attitudes  toward  dissenting  students  in 
1970  raise  new  questions  concerning  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  failure  under  Mr.  Mitchell's 
direction  to  deal  objectively  and  fairly  with 
the  Kent  State  affair.  Apart  from  the  basic 
issue  of  justice  toward  the  students'  parents. 
Mr.  Richardson's  re-openlng  of  the  case  could 
give  credibility  to  his  earlier  pledge  to  make 
a  clean  break  with  this  unhappy  chapter  in 
the  department's  history. 
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HUMAN  NEEDS  AND  BUDGET 
PRIORITIES 


HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

or   CEOBCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  21,  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  national  commitment  to  the  poor  and 
underprivileged  of  our  society  has  long 
been  one  of  the  primary  concerns  of  Con- 
gress. We  note  with  increasing  anxiety 
and  alarm,  however,  that  this  commit- 
ment is  being  thwarted  today  by  admin- 
istration impoimdment  and  dismantle- 
ment. We  must  not  allow  the  goals  of 
our  agencies  of  manpower  training, 
health  care,  and  education  to  be 
distorted. 

I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attenticHi  of  my 
colleagues  the  sensitive  and  thoughtful 
recent  testimony  of  Mr.  Vernon  E.  Jor- 
dan, Jr.,  a  most  distinguished  worker  in 
the  field  of  human  rights  and  social  wel- 
fare. Following  is  the  full  text  of  Mr. 
Jordan's  remarks. 

Testimont  of  Vernon  E.  Jordan,  Jr. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  Special 
Ad  Hoc  Committee,  my  name  is  Vernon  E. 
Jordan,  Jr.  I  am  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  National  Urban  League  and  a  board  mem- 
ber of  the  Coalition  for  Human  Needs  and 
Budget  Priorities. 

Yesterday,  while  preparing  these  remarks 
for  this  distlnguleshed  Committee,  I  came 
across  a  brief  story  In  the  Washington  Post 
that,  for  me.  symbolizes  the  dilemma  of  the 
poor  in  this  affluent  nation. 

The  story  reported  that  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity — or  what  is  left  of  It — 
Is  considering  a  three  million  dollar  grant 
to  an  organization  of  businessmen  to  prepare 
and  distribute  to  poor  people,  success  stories 
of  self-help  groups.  This  proposed  program 
comes  at  a  time  when  funds  for  manpower 
development,  for  schools  and  hospitals,  for 
health  services,  for  urban  aid,  and  for  anti- 
poverty  programs  have  been  frozen,  im- 
pounded, subjected  to  moratorium,  phased 
out  and  dismantled.  It  comes  at  a  time  when 
the  legitimate  and  necessary  powers  and  pre- 
rogatives of  the  federal  government  in  the 
domestic  arena  are  being  parcelled  out  to 
state  and  local  governments  whose  experience 
and  past  track  record  makes  it  highly  un- 
likely that  they  will  be  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  poor  and  moderate-income  citizens. 
This  prc^>osed  shift  In  power  and  responsi- 
bility has  not  been  accompanied  by  the  neces- 
sary resources  or  by  the  necessary  safeguards 
against  local  abuses. 

We  are  treated  then,  to  the  sordid  spec- 
tacle of  the  federal  government  taking  away 
the  boots  of  the  poor  while  preparing  to  grant 
three  million  dollars  worth  of  propaganda 
on  how  to  puU  yoiirself  up  by  the  bootstraps. 

Just  as  Watergate  has  become  a  symlxrt  of 
political  immorality  and  the  threat  to  a  free 
society,  so  too.  does  this  story  symbolize  the 
callousness  of  the  current  federal  approach 
to  the  serious  social  problems  this  country 
faces.  Money  Is  not  available — In  a  budget  of 
over  $268  billion — for  day  care  centers,  child- 
hood development,  schools,  health  centers, 
and  job-creation  programs.  But  It  U  mnU- 
abl©  for  propagandizing  the  poor.  Confronted 
with  the  absurdity  of  this  situation,  we  must 
recall  Horace  Walpole's  classic  remark  about 
the  world :  "A  comedy  to  those  that  think,  a 
tragedy  to  those  that  feel." 

Watergate,  which  has  rightly  received  so 
much  publicity  In  recent  weeks,  is  a  minor 
second-story  job  compared  to  the  violent  as- 
sault on  the  premises  made  to  America's  poor 
and  to  the  aspirations  they  have  nurtured. 
While  the  public  has  been  obsessed  with 
Watergate,  the  Senate  Select  Conunlttee  on 
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Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  reported  that 
twelve  million  Americans  are  malnourished. 
While  the  press  has  covered  page-after-page 
with  Watergate  revelations,  little  notice  has 
been  given  to  the  housing  freeze  that  affects 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  low-income  people 
in  need  of  subsidized  housmg.  While  the 
television  cameras  has  been  focused  on  the 
Watergate  hearings,  over  four  million  pec^ie 
are  walking  the  streets  without  jobs  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  have  simply 
given  up  all  hope  of  finding  work. 

The  budget  cuts,  the  dismantling  of  fed- 
eral programs,  and  the  Institution  of  special 
revenue  sharing  will  have  their  greatest  Im- 
pact on  the  black  poor,  who  already  are  forced 
to  shoulder  the  burdens  of  discrimination 
and  want.  The  bright  promises  made  In  the 
form  of  civil  rights  legislation  and  federal 
anti-poverty  programs  have  been  whittled 
away  and  are  now  In  danger  of  being  with- 
drawn altogether.  The  budget  and  the  gov- 
emin3nt's  domestic  policies  break  faith  with 
the  black  poor,  as  they  break  faith  with  the 
cities,  and  with  the  country  as  a  whole. 

While  black  people  will  be  hurt  most,  be- 
cause we  are  disproportionately  poor,  the  ma- 
jority of  people  affected  by  the  budget  cuts 
and  the  cutbacks  in  federal  social  programs 
are  white.  I  believe  this  must  be  made  clear 
to  the  country,  which  too  often  sees  social 
spending  programs  as  being  solely  for  mtnort- 
ties.  Far  more  white  people  than  black  will 
be  hit,  and  hit  hard,  by  this  budget.  When 
black  people  rightly  protest  the  inequities  In 
American  life  today,  we  are  charged  with 
"special  pleading  by  special  Americans."  I 
come  here  today  then,  to  plead  on  behalf  of 
all  poor  citizens,  the  vast  majority  of  whom 
are  white,  that  the  Congress  seize  its  respon- 
sibilities and  frustrate  the  current  attempt  to 
repeal  the  lOGOs. 

Just  the  briefest  glance  at  some  of  the  af- 
fected federal  programs  Is  enough  to  show 
that  the  budget  cuts  are  more  than  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  about  some  kind  of  balance 
In  the  apportionment  of  federal  resources 
and  to  roll  back  supposed  advantages  en- 
joyed by  minorities.  There  are  three  times  as 
many  poor  white  families  as  there  are  poor 
black  families.  The  majority  of  people  on  wel- 
fare are  white — of  the  black  poor,  over  half 
don't  get  one  single  devalued.  Inflation-rid- 
den dollar  from  welfare.  Two-thirds  of  the 
families  who  got  homes  through  the  now- 
frozen  335  bousing  subsidy  programs  were 
white.  Two-thirds  of  the  tramees  m  MDTA 
programs  are  white;  three-fourths  of 
On-the-job  Training  enroUees  are  white  and 
four-fii'ths  of  people  employed  in  the  Public 
Employment  Program  are  white.  I  could  go 
on;  the  list  is  endless.  The  tragedies  inflicted 
on  millions  of  poor  families — ^whlte  and 
black — Is  endless. 

VThite  p>eople  also  made  the  greatest  gains 
In  the  igeO's — more  whites  moved  out  of  pov- 
erty and  more  whites  raised  their  Incomes 
than  did  blacks.  But  it  is  this  silent  white 
majority  that  has  gained  the  most  and  stands 
to  lose  the  most  under  the  new  budget  pro- 
posals, this  silent  white  majority  must  end 
Its  silence  and  speak  out  forcefully  for  ex- 
panded social  spending,  for  realistic  and 
sweeping  welfare  reforms  and  for  the  dis- 
mantling of  efforts  to  shift  federal  responsi- 
bilities onto  local  governments.  We  may  have 
come  on  different  ships,  but  we're  aU  In  the 
same  boat  now. 

I  believe,  too,  that  It  Is  up  to  the  Congress 
to  assert  Its  Constitutional  role  In  our  gov- 
ernment and  to  initiate  the  changes  so  des- 
perately needed  by  your  constituents.  I  see 
little  hope  for  action  from  the  Executive 
Branch.  Many  people  feel  that  the  changes  in 
staffing  arrangements  In  the  wake  of  Water- 
gate will  open  the  government  to  more  liber- 
alized programs.  But  I  fear  that  the  basic 
domestic  policy  Is  set  within  this  budget,  a 
budget  that  is  a  rigid  coffin  for  the  hopes  and 
dreams  of  the  po<»'. 

Further,  the  disclosures  and  controversies 
siUTOimdmg  Watergate  have  left  a  dangerous 
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▼acuiun  in  our  government,  a  vacuum  that 
must  be  filled  in  a  constructive  way  by  the 
Congrees  if  our  country  is  not  to  embark  on 
a  period  of  drift  and  Indecision.  And  the 
Congress  has  a  special  responsibility  to  take 
the  initiative  In  domestic  affairs  because 
Its  proper  Constitutional  role  has  been 
flouted:  programs  have  been  ended,  appoint- 
ments have  been  made,  and  sweeping  changes 
In  federal  -state  relations  have  been  Initiated 
without  its  advice  and  consent,  as  mandated 
by  the  Constitution. 

In  the  light  of  this,  and  in  the  wake  of 
the  lessons  of  a  war  that  lasted  t«n  years 
without  Congressional  approval,  and  in  view 
of  the  Imbalance  created  by  actions  of  the 
Executive  Branch,  and  above  all,  because  the 
masses  of  poor  and  lower-income  Americans 
cannot  take  the  indignities  and  outrages  in- 
flicted upon  them  by  the  budget  and  by  cur- 
rent domestic  policies,  I  believe  it  Is  incum- 
bent upon  the  legislative  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  reverse  federal  domestic  policy 
and  to  embark  on  Congressionally-lnitiated 
reforms  in  the  economic  and  social  life  of 
our  nation. 


LITHUANIA  TAKEOVER 


HON.  WIUIAM  J.  KEATING 

or  OEao 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  21,  1973 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  on- 
going summit  conference  between  Com- 
munist Party  Leader  Brezhnev  and 
President  Nixon  has  quite  naturally  ab- 
sorbed the  national  attention.  Vital  as 
these  talks  may  be  for  the  pursuit  of 
global  peace,  we  should  not  permit  them 
to  overshadow  the  recent  anniversary  of 
the  Soviet  takeover  of  Lithuania. 

On  June  15,  1940.  the  U.SJS.R.  forcibly 
annexed  Lithuania — at  the  cost  of  7  mil- 
lion lives.  In  its  subsequent  efforts  to 
bring  the  captive  nation  into  line,  the 
UJS.SJI.  his  resorted  to  the  harshest 
forms  of  oppression,  to  the  denial  of  the 
most  basic  civil  Uberties,  even  to  the  de- 
portation of  one-sixth  of  the  nation's 
people. 

Yet.  despite  all  these  tribulations,  the 
Lithuanian  spirit  has  remained  un- 
broken. In  1941,  Lithuanian  nationalists 
took  advantage  of  the  impending  Ger- 
man invasion  of  Russia  to  stage  a  nearly 
successful  revolution.  From  1944  to  1952. 
bloody  partisan  resistance  efforts  cost 
nc  rly  50,000  lives.  And  demonstrations 
have  continued  to  the  present  day.  In 
March  1972,  over  17,000  Lithuanians 
signed  a  petition  protesting  the  desperate 
situation  of  Roman  Catholics  in  their 
country.  Because  three  previous  collec- 
tive letters  had  gone  imanswered.  they 
addressed  this  petition  to  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  asking 
him  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Brezhnev.  More  recently,  a  young  Lithu- 
anian immolated  himself  in  a  public 
squai-e  in  order  to  protest  the  subjuga- 
tion of  his  country.  The  resultant  dem- 
onstrations were  cruelly  put  down  by 
special  Russian  riot  police. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  UJS.  Govern- 
ment has  refused  to  recognize  the  Soviet 
annexation  of  the  Baltic  nations.  It  Is 
important  that  every  American  citizen 
recognize  that  the  degree  to  which 
Lithuanians  value  the  liberty  they  have 
been  denied  is  the  degree  to  which  we 
should  value  the  liberty  we  possess. 
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LEE  HAMILTON'S  WASHINGTON  RE- 
PORT OP  JUNE  20,  1973.  ENTITLED 
"A  4- YEAR  TERM  FOR  CONGRESS- 
MEN" 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or   INDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  21.  1973 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  my  June  20,  1973, 
Washington  report  entitled  ''A  4-Year 
Term  for  Congressmen": 

A  4-7EAK  Term  fob  Congressmen 
A  friend  once  asked  me  as  I  began  a  re- 
election  campaign,    "Iiee,   are   you   running 
again?  We  Just  elected  you." 

Questions  on  the  term  of  oflSce  for  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
like  the  one  asked  by  my  friend,  have  been 
asked  me  more  often  than  on  any  other  sub- 
ject. My  response  has  been  that  wliether 
the  term  Is  two  or  four  years  Is  not  a  matter 
of  the  greater  national  urgency,  but  that 
I  have  come  to  the  view  that  my  colleagues 
and  I  would  be  better  Congressmen  If  we  were 
elected  every  foxir  years.  To  be  frank,  most 
Congressmen  are  a  little  embarrassed  to  sup- 
port the  four  year  term  becau.se  it  Is  obvi- 
ously In  their  self-interest.  My  preference  Is 
for  a  four  year  term  with  one-half  of  the 
members  of  the  House  elected  every  two  years. 
The  Congressman's  term  of  office  has  been 
an  Issue  since  the  Founding  Fathers  ham- 
mered out  a  two  year  term  as  a  compromise 
between  those  who  argued  that  "Where  an- 
nual elections  end,  tyranny  begins,"  and 
those,  like  Madison,  who  preferred  a  three 
year  term. 

Frequent  elections  were  es.sentlal  In  the 
view  of  the  Founding  Fathers  to  assure  that 
the  Congress  would  be  dependent  on  and 
sympathetic  with  the  people.  However,  our 
nation  has  changed  greatly  within  the  last 
two  centuries,  and  with  It  the  role  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Job  of  the  Congressmen. 
When  the  nation  was  founded,  only  200,000 
of  Its  4  million  citizens  lived  In  towns  larger 
than  2,500,  and  the  Congressman  represented 
about  40,000  people.  Legislative  business  was 
so  light  that  the  members  of  Congress  fin- 
ished the  first  year's  work  during  the  first 
day.  In  that  first  Congress  142  bills  were  In- 
troduced and  108  enacted  Into  law. 

Today  the  membership  In  Congress  has 
become  a  full-time  Job  with  each  Congress- 
man representing  varied  Interests  of  about 
one-half  million  constituents.  Sessions  take 
most  of  the  year  now.  In  the  92nd  Congress 
25.364  bUls  were  Introduced  of  which  607  be- 
came law.  A  member  must  become  familiar 
with  an  Immense  range  of  fact  and  opinion 
and  Increasingly  complex  problems  which 
generate  a  flood  of  legislation. 

So  one  of  the  reasons  for  a  four  year  term 
is  that  with  a  two  year  term  representatives 
cannot  adequately  deal  with  the  accelerat- 
ing volume  and  complexity  of  legislation.  In 
addition,  the  high  cost  of  campaigning,  in 
dollars  and  energy,  places  heavy  burdens  on 
those  who  represent  contested  Congressional 
districts. 

Presidents  Elsenhower,  Kennedy.  Johnson, 
and  Nixon  have  supported  the  four  year 
term,  but  some  Senators  oppose  It  because 
Congressmen  with  four  year  terms  could 
challenge  Incimibent  Senators  at  the  half- 
way mark  without  having  to  yield  their  seats. 
That  Is  why  President  Johnson  reconmiended 
that  any  Congresman  running  for  the  Senate 
In  the  middle  of  his  House  term  be  required 
to  resign  from  the  House. 

The  major  argument  against  the  four  year 
term  Is  that  It  weakens  public  control  over 
House  members  and  makes  It  more  difficult 
for  the  voice  of  the  people  to  be  beard  and 
changes  of  public  opinion  to  be  registered. 
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That  argument  has  merit  and  it  Is  for  that 
reason  that  I  favor  an  election  every  two 
years.  If  the  change  to  a  fovu*  year  term  is 
accompanied  by  staggered  elections  with  one- 
half  of  the  House  seats  up  for  re-election 
diu-lng  Presidential  election  years  and  the 
other  half  In  off  years,  the  power  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive can  be  restrained,  a  land-slide  Presi- 
dential victory  would  not  sweep  In  an  en- 
tire House  membership,  and  the  voters  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  deliver  their  verdict 
on  an  Administration's  policies  and  the 
make-up  of  the  Congress  at  mid-term. 

But  a  four  year  term  would  not  make  a 
Congressman  deaf  to  the  people.  Public  opin- 
ion polls,  mountains  of  mall,  telegrams,  tele- 
phone conversations,  air  travel,  question- 
naires and  frequent  personal  contact  with 
constituents  enable  a  Congressman  to  keep 
in  close  contact  with  his  District. 

A  four  term  year  requires  the  arduous  pro- 
cess of  a  Constitutional  amendment  and  a 
broad  popular  consensus,  not  only  for  the 
four  year  length  of  term,  but  also  for  stag- 
gered elections,  and  this  simply  has  not 
emerged.  The  real  consideration,  of  course.  Is 
not  what  Is  good  for  any  Congressman,  but 
rather  what  Is  in  the  best  Interests  of  the 
nation. 

The  nation  can  take  plenty  of  time  to  de- 
cide, but  my  guess  is  that  one  day  we  will 
decide  that  Congressmen  can  be  better  Con- 
gressmen If  they  serve  for  four  years. 


FINDING  FOR  DECENCY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdap.  June  21,  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  most 
of  us  deeply  concerned  over  the  rise  of 
pornographic  filth  in  this  inherently  de- 
cent coimtry,  I  report  the  consoling  fact 
that  another  judge  at  least  has  struck 
at  this  dangerous  condition  with  vigor 
and  logic. 

The  problem  itself  has  been  mostly  the 
result  of  permissive  courts — courts  which 
in  their  own  confusion  have  quibbled 
over  the  definitions  of  obscenity  and  thus 
impeded  the  legal  process  and  allowed 
venal  men  to  profit  from  catering  to  the 
priuient  interests  of  a  minority  of  our 
people. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  that  Common 
Pleas  Judge  Loran  L.  Lewis  of  Allegheny 
County,  Pa.,  has  reversed  this  judicial 
obfuscation.  Called  upon  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  an  X-rated  movie  "Deep 
Throat."  Judge  Lewis  wasted  no  words 
in  finding  it  obscene,  "a  sexual  film — 
with  no  plot  and  no  story,"  and  violative 
of  Pennsylvania's  antiobscenity  laws.  He 
added: 

If  the  film  does  not  affront  contemporary 
community  standards  as  claimed  by  the  de- 
fendant, then  society  has  gone  a  long  way 
down  the  road  to  Sodom  and  Oomorrah. 

Judge  Lewis  knocked  down  the  whole 
series  of  permissive  arguments.  He  de- 
molished the  claims  made  by  defense 
witnesses  that  the  movie  had  educational 
and  entertainment  values  by  decltiring: 

The  few  degrading  comical  cracks  of  the 
slapstick  variety  fall  far  short  of  turning 
the  film  into  a  comedy.  The  range  of  educa- 
tional value  as  claimed  by  the  witnesses  for 
the  defense  Is  nil. 

I  wish  other  judges  in  such  cases  in 
the  past  had  been  as  clear  in  their 
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thoughts  suid  as  true  to  their  responsi- 
bilities to  the  public.  Attempting  to  cover 
up  pornography  with  filmsy  assertions 
about  "values"  is  an  old  story.  And  yet 
this  story  has  worked  far  too  often  and 
its  acceptance  in  court  decisions  is 
largely  the  reason  why  filth  has  taken 
over  part  of  the  movie  business  and 
prevails  to  the  extent  it  does  now  in  the 
publishing  field.  Fortimately  Judge 
Lewis  refused  to  be  taken  in  by  it. 

Judge  Lewis  also  made  short  work 
of  the  contention  of  the  obscenity  de- 
fenders that  contemporary  standards 
have  changed  greatly  from  earlier  times 
and  that  anything  now  goes.  The  judge 
said: 

The  moral  standards  of  our  fathers  and 
forefathers  have  not  eroded  away  to  such 
an  extent  that  we  are  willing  to  accept  a 
showing  of  a  film  In  a  public  movie  house 
on  one  of  our  main  streets  that  Is  filthy, 
shocking,  degrading  and  unquestionably 
violates  the  state's  obscenity  laws. 

I  am  certain  the  great  majority  of 
our  citizens  will  agree  with  Judge  Lewis 
whose  ruling  has  opened  the  way  for 
prosecution  of  the  film's  exhibitors  in 
Pittsburgh  on  charges  which,  if  sus- 
tained, carry  a  penalty  of  a  $2,000  fine 
and  up  to  2  years  imprisonment  on  each 
offense.  Although  the  film  ran  daily 
while  Judge  Lewis  prepared  his  ruling, 
the  exhibitors  now  must  weigh  what 
could  be  the  results  of  their  compound- 
ing a  crime. 

It  is  encouraging  that  this  particular 
film  has  run  afoul  of  the  laws  of  three 
other  States  and  that  my  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania now  is  added  to  the  list.  If  suf- 
ficient local  judges  have  the  courage  and 
the  will  to  stand  up  for  morality  and 
decency,  as  did  Judge  Lewis,  then,  per- 
haps, we  can  look  forward  to  a  time 
when  the  major  courts  will  come  forth 
with  decisions  so  clear  in  judgment  that 
tills  smut  menace  can  be  eradicated. 


TRIBUTE    TO    BISHOP 
CHARLES  P.  GRECO 


HON.  GILUS  W.  LONG 

OF   LOtnSUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  21,  1973 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  bishop  of  the  Catholic  diocese  of 
Alexandria  has  recently  retired  because 
of  his  age.  I  think  it  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  pause  to  reflect  on  the  life  of  this 
man,  the  Most  Reverend  Charles  P. 
Greco. 

For  the  past  55  of  his  78  years,  Bishop 
Greco  has  been  a  priest.  For  the  past  27 
years— since  1946 — he  has  been  bishop  of 
the  Alexandria  diocese. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  recount  the 
number  of  lives  this  man  has  touched 
in  one  way  or  another  during  the  more 
than  five  decades  he  has  served  God. 

I  know  of  his  many  and  varied  accom- 
plishments, and  I  feel  it  most  appropriate 
to  applaud  Bishop  Greco  for  his  service 
to  God  and  to  his  fellow  man. 

Soon  after  becoming  bishop,  his  repu- 
tation as  a  builder  became  affixed.  Dm-- 
ing  his  tenure,  Bishop  Greco  began  a 
building  program  that  included  the  es- 
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tablishment  of  new  parishes,  new  schools, 
new  youth  recreation  centers,  a  diocesan 
seminary,  hospitals,  and  two  schools  for 
re':arded  children. 

I  think  Bishop  Greco's  love  for  human- 
ity, particularly  for  the  unfortunate  and 
the  deprived,  is  best  exemplified  by  his 
untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  retarded 
children.  One  of  his  fondest  wishes  will 
soon  be  fulfilled  when  St.  Mary's,  the 
school  for  retarded  children  at  Clarks, 
La.,  closes  and  these  much  loved  children 
are  moved  into  a  new  $2  million  com- 
plex near  Alexandria.  When  this  new  fa- 
cility opens,  it  will  stand  as  a  moniunent 
to  this  man — Bishop  Charles  P.  Greco. 

Goodness  and  love  of  mankind  are  hall- 
marks of  Bishop  Greco,  a  man  of  God 
who  will  long  be  remembered  by  Catho- 
lics and  non-Catholics  of  our  State. 
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determine  which  came  first,  the  achievement 
or  the  drug.  It's  always  the  achievement. 


MORE  ON  DRUG  ABUSE 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  21,  1973 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
widespread  use  of  marihuana  in  our  so- 
ciety has  led  to  many  false  stories  and 
false  rumors  about  the  alleged  value  of 
the  drug  or  its  supposed  lack  of  harmful 
effects.  A  brief  article  published  in  the 
Mainliner  magazine  for  May  1973,  I  be- 
lieve, offers  some  food  for  thought  for  all 
of  us  concerned  about  drug  abuse  in  our 
society. 

The  article  was  written  by  G.  J. 
Kidera,  M.D.,  and  I  submit  it  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Record  : 

Dependence 

When  speaking  of  drugs,  I  prefer  to  use 
the  term  "dependence"  or  "habituation" 
rather  than  "addiction."  There  are  two  types- 
psychological  and  physical. 

Psychological  dependence  is  reached  when 
the  user  takes  the  drug  for  Its  effect,  which 
he  feels  Is  more  pleasant  than  reality. 

Physical  dependence  is  a  horse  of  another 
color — ^pun  Intended:  "horse"  being  the  street 
name  for  heroin.  Drugs  which  can  cause 
physical  dependence  produce  changes  In  the 
body  which  cause  the  tissues  to  depend  on 
the  drug.  Take  It  away  and  the  user  feels  a 
screaming  need.  A  physically  dependent 
user  win  do  virtually  anything  to  get  a  fix. 

Marihuana  users  become  psychologically 
dependent  rather  than  physically  dependent. 
In  the  final  analysis,  however,  dependence 
on  drugs  come  from  taking  them  regularly — 
and  It  doesn't  make  much  difference  which 
kind  of  dependence  is  developed. 

Instead  of  solving  the  psychological  (inner) 
problems  or  problems  connected  with  dally 
contacts  with  people  and  situations,  pot 
wards  off  reality.  When  the  effects  wear  off 
(In  two  to  twelve  hours)  and  the  user  "opens 
his  eyes."  everything  Is  just  as  It  was — same 
prciilsms.  same  dull  life.  If  the  escape  was 
pleasurable.  o~  he  may  go  again  into  Never 
Never  Land — a  kind  of  ostrich  syndrome. 

Despite  the  claims  of  marihuana  advocates, 
there  Is  zero  evidence  that  creativity  is  en- 
hanced. There  is  evidence  there  is  diminished 
enthusiasm  for  the  user  to  reach  a  goal, 
whether  it  be  a  high  school  or  college  di- 
ploma, pursuit  of  a  professional  career  or 
job  promotion. 

Occasionally,  I  am  reminded  that  some 
gieat  artist,  musician,  or  academician  is 
«n  admitted  marihuana  user.  But  when  you 


BUDGET  REFORM  AND  IMPOUND- 
MENT CONTROL 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  21,  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  introduced  H.R.  8876, 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reform  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1973.  With 
some  major  modifications,  this  is  essen- 
tially a  combination  of  the  Ullman- 
Whitten  budget  control  bill  (H.R.  7130) 
and  the  Madden  impoundment  control- 
spending  ceiling  bill  (H.R.  8480).  I  am 
offering  this  omnibus  package  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Madden  impoundment  bill 
currently  pending  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, and  tomon-ow,  Friday,  the  committee 
will  decide  whether  to  grant  a  rule  mak- 
ing my  bill  in  order  as  a  substitute  to 
H.R.  8480,  waiving  points  of  order. 

I  have  attempted  in  my  omnibus  bill  to 
answer  some  of  the  major  criticisms 
which  have  been  raised  both  to  the  legis- 
lation recommended  by  our  Joint  Study 
Committee  on  Budget  Control  and  to 
various  pending  anti-impoimdment  bills. 
With  respect  to  the  new  budget  commit- 
tees which  would  be  established  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  I  have  altered 
the  composition  in  such  a  way  that  the 
House  committee  would  have  a  5-5-11 
ratio  of  members  from  the  Ways  and 
Means,  Appropriations,  and  other  com- 
mittees, as  compared  with  a  7-7-7  ratio 
in  the  Joint  Study  Committee  bill;  and 
the  Senate  committee  would  have  a  3-3-7 
ratio  of  members  from  the  Finance,  Ap- 
propriations, and  other  committees  as 
compared  to  5-5-5.  The  members  would 
also  be  selected  under  the  existing  rules 
and  party  procedures  of  each  House 
which  is  to  say  that  they  would  be  se- 
lected by  their  respective  party  caucuses. 
My  bill  would  also  extend  the  length 
of  time  for  consideration  and  action  on 
the  initial  budget  resolution,  would  waive 
the  double  amendment  prohibition  on 
amendments  to  the  budget  resolutions, 
and  would  afford  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  a  greater  input  into  this  proc- 
ess. Like  the  Joint  Study  Committee 
bill,  nine  would  establish  a  new  legis- 
lative budget  director  and  staff  to  jointly 
serve  the  House  and  Senate  budget  com- 
mittees, but  I  have  added  a  provision  that 
one-third  of  the  staff  would  be  devoted 
to  program  evaluation.  I  have  also  added 
a  new  title  which  would  require  that  the 
President  submit  with  his  annual  budget 
both  a  high  and  low  option  alternative  to 
his  recommended  level  along  with  a  sep- 
arate analysis  and  evaluation  of  each 
option. 

With  respect  to  the  impoimdment  con- 
trol procedures  of  my  bill,  I  would  permit 
the  Appropriations  Committees  to  report 
resolutions  of  disapproval  which  deal 
selectively  with  each  special  impound- 
ment message  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  which  would  further  permit 
amendments  to  these  resolutions  on  the 
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floor  of  each  House.  The  Madden  bill, 
since  it  only  requires  one  House  to  dis- 
approve an  impoundment  message,  dees 
not  permit  any  flexibility  in  committee 
or  amendments  on  the  floor,  and  each 
House  would  have  to  vote  up  or  down  en 
the  entire  special  message  which  may  in- 
clude a  niunber  of  strategically  packaged 
impoundments.  I  think  it  is  significant  to 
note  that  the  Ervin  anti-impoundment 
bill,  S.  373,  would  also  permit  amend- 
ments to  resolutions  of  disapproval.  And 
like  the  Ervin  bill,  my  bill  also  provides 
for  a  prior  screening  of  Presidential 
messages  by  the  Comptroller  General  and 
would  exempt  from  the  disapproval  pro- 
cedures those  impoundments  which  are 
in  clear  accord  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Antideficiency  Act. 

My  bill  would  also  make  it  easier  to 
discharge  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees from  further  consideration  of  a  res- 
olution of  disapproval  if  they  have  not 
acted  on  it  after  30  days  of  its  introduc- 
tion and  If  it  is  sponsored  or  cosponsored 
by  at  least  one -fourth  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  involved.  The  Madden  bill 
would  require  that  a  motion  to  discharge 
must  be  seconded  by  one-fifth  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  involved,  and 
could  only  be  discharged  by  a  majority 
vote. 

With  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  1974 
spending  ceiling,  I  retain  the  $267.1  bil- 
lion figure  in  the  Madden  bill,  but  I  shift 
responsibility  for  holding  spending  under 
that  ceiling  from  the  President  to  the 
Congress  where  I  feel  it  justly  belongs. 
Whereas  the  Madden  bill  would  author- 
ize the  President  to  make  pro  rata  or 
across-the-board  cuts  to  bring  spending 
back  within  the  limitation,  my  bill  would 
require  that  the  Congress,  prior  to  the 
close  of  the  first  session,  pass  a  concur- 
rent resolution  either  revising  or  re- 
affirming the  limitation.  Such  concurrent 
resolutions  would  be  dealt  with  under  the 
procedures  prescribed  in  title  I  of  my  bill. 
If  the  ceiling  is  revised  upward.  Congress 
must  provide  for  an  increstse  in  revenues, 
the  debt  limit  or  both  by  a  corresponding 
amount,  or  by  offsetting  increase-de- 
crease amendments  for  various  pro- 
grams. It  seems  to  me  that  this  procedure 
would  once  again  place  the  Congress 
firmly  in  control  of  the  pursestrings  and 
priorities  rather  than  passing  the  buck 
to  the  President  as  the  Madden  bill 
would.. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  a  brief  summary  of 
the  changes  which  my  bill  makes  in  both 
the  Ullman-Whitten  and  Madden  bills: 
The  Omnibus  Budget  Reform  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1973 

This  bUl  is  a  substitute  for  both  HM. 
8480,  the  Impoundment  control  bill  Act  now 
pending  before  the  RiUps  Committee,  and 
HM.  7130  the  budget  reform  bill  recom- 
mended by  the  Joint  Budget  Study  Commit- 
tee. While  preserving  many  of  the  essential 
features  of  both  bills,  the  substitute  com- 
bines Impoundment  control  and  budget  re- 
form In  a  single  package.  The  significant  ■ 
changes  made  in  the  text  of  the  two  bills 
are  listed  below:  changes  in  the  H.R.  7130  are 
Included  under  Titles  I-III,  and  changes  In 
H.R.  8480  are  contained  In  Titles  IV-V. 
title  I — budcet  reform  procedures 

Sec.    ill    and    112:    Make-up    of    budget 
committees : 

Approximately  one-fourth  of  the  members 
would    be    from    finance    committees,    one- 
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fourth  from  approprJatlons  committees,  And 
one-half  from  legislative  coaunlttees.  In  eacb 
house.  The  ratios  of  flnanoe,  approprtatloziat 
and  legislative  committees  would  be  6-5-11 
In  the  House  and  3-3-7  in  the  Senate.  (HJL 
7130  has  7-7-7  and  5-5-5  ratios) . 

Sec.  121(d):  Role  of  Joint  Economic 
Committee: 

Joint  Economic  Committee  would  be  man- 
dated to  make  recommeudations  on  fiscal 
policy  by  Pebrxiary  15.  Budget  committees 
would  be  required  to  specify  why  JEC  recom- 
mendations are  not  Included  in  concurrent 
resolution.  If  that  is  the  case. 

Sec.  123:  Length  of  time  for  adoption  of 
concurrent  resolution: 

House  budget  committee  report  would  be 
due  on  March  15.  Passage  of  the  first  con- 
current resolution  would  be  due  on  May  15. 
(HSL  7130  has  March  I  and  May  1  dates). 
The  bill  also  requires  submission  of  the 
President's  Budget  and  Economic  Report  of 
the  President  within  three  days  after  Con- 
gress convenes  In  early  Janitary.  Together 
these  changes  lengthen  the  time  prior  to 
House  consideration  of  the  first  budget  reso- 
lution from  one  month  to  two  and  one-half 
months. 

Sec.  141  (b) :  Waiver  of  the  Double  Amend- 
ment Prohibition: 

Unlimited  separate  amendments  could  be 
offered  to  concurrent  resoltitlons  on  the  bridg- 
et,  as  long  as  they  are  not  Identical.  How- 
ever, third-degree  rule  of  the  House  regard- 
ing each  separate  amendment  would  be 
maintained. 

Sec.  161.  Selection  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee Members: 

All  changes  In  the  House  rules  providing 
for  the  selection  of  budget  committee  mem- 
bers by  the  Appropriations  and  Ways  and 
Means  Committees  and  the  Spealier  are  de- 
leted. The  effect  of  this  deletion  is  to  revert 
selection  of  budget  conunlttee  members  and 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
to  the  caucuses  of  the  respective  parties  In 
the  House. 

TmjE    n — LECISLATTVE    BTTSCET    DIRECTOB 
Aim   STAFT 

Sec.  201   (b);  Program  Evaluation: 
An  Office  of  Program  Evaluation  would  be 
created,  with  at  least  one -third  of  tbo  joint 
eommittee  staff  budget  to  be  allocated  to  pro- 
gram evaluation. 

Txru  nx — AOornoKAi.  BtmcET  nrpcRMATioN 
This  Is  a  new  title.  It  would  require  the 
President  to  submit  a  reoommended  bttdget 
thAt  includes  one  alternative  budget  option 
which  is  higher,  and  one  which  is  lower  than 
his  recommended  level  In  each  general  sub- 
category of  the  budget.  A  separate  analysis 
and  evaluation  of  each  option  would  be 
required. 

Trn.E  IV — iMfOPWOMEirr  coimKW.  PBOCHromeB 
Sec.  401.  Impoundment  Reporting  Require- 
ments and  Procedures. 

Same  as  the  Impoundment  reporting  re- 
qulreawnts  and  procedures  of  section  101  of 
the  Bladden  bUl  (HJi.  8480)  with  two 
exceptions: 

(a)  the  President's  special  message  on  an 
Impoundment  must  also  be  printed  In  the 
CongressioTtal  Record;  and 

(b)  if  the  Comptroller  General  makes  a 
determination  that  an  Impoundment  is  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Antl- 
deflclency  Act,  that  Impoundment  would  not 
be  subject  to  a  resolution  of  disapproval  (this 
language  Is  Identical  to  that  of  the  Ervln 
bill.  8.  373). 

Sec.  402.  Impoundment  Disapproval 
Psriod: 

Any  Impoundment  of  funds  set  forth  In 
a  special  message  shall  cease  within  60-days 
of  the  receipt  of  that  message  If  both  the 
House  arkd  Senate  pass  a  concurrent  reeolu- 
tlon  of  disapproval  (the  Madden  bill  re- 
quires that  only  one  House  need  pass  a  re- 
solution of  disapproval  to  terminate  the  im- 
poundment.). 

Sec.  404.  Procedures  for  Disapproving  Im- 
poundments by  Re&olutlon: 
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These  procedures  differ  from  the  Madden 
bill  in  that 

(a)  a  resolution  of  disapproval  must  be  a 
concurrent  resolution  rather  than  a  simple 
resolution; 

(b)  the  Appropriations  Committee  may 
report  a  resolution  which  selectively  disap- 
proves a  special  message,  both  with  respect 
to  the  numt>er  of  Impoundments  and  the 
amount  disapproved  in  any  one  impound- 
ment (the  Madden  bUl  would  require  that 
the  committee  report  a  resolution  disap- 
proving the  entire  special  message); 

(c)  the  Appropriations  Committee  would 
be  discharged  from  further  consideration  of 
a  resolution  of  disapproval  30  days  after  Its 
introduction  If  It  is  sponsored  or  cospon- 
sored  by  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  involved,  and  It  would  then 
become  tlie  pending  business  of  the  House 
(the  Madden  bill  provides  that  a  motion 
to  discharge  would  be  in  order  if  seconded 
by  one-fifth  of  the  House  membership,  but 
would  require  a  majority  vote  to  actually 
discharge) ; 

(d)  the  resolution  of  disapproval  could  be 
amended  on  the  floor  of  the  House  involved 
provided  that  amendments  are  germane  to 
the  special  message  and  do  not  violate  the 
Antideficlency  exemption  of  section  401  (the 
Madden  bill  specifically  prohibits  any 
amendments) . 

TFTLE    V CEILING    ON    FISCAI.    TEAB    1»74 

EXPENDITtmES 

Sec.  502.  Congressional  Responsibility  and 
Procedure  for  Observing  Celling: 

Whereas  the  Madden  bUl  places  the  re- 
sponsibility with  the  President  to  bring 
spending  back  within  the  celling  by  making 
pro  rata  impoundments,  this  section  places 
the  responsibility  on  Congress  by  providing 
for  the  passage  of  a  concurrent  resolution 
before  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Ninety-third  Congress  which  either  reaf- 
firms or  revises  the  ceiling  ptirsuant  to  the 
requirement  of  section  133  of  this  Act,  and 
In  accordance  with  the  procedures  and  re- 
quirements set  forth  In  sections  126,  131  and 
141  of  this  Act  (priority  consideration  of 
such  concurrent  resolutions,  provision  for 
raising  additional  revenues  or  the  debt  limit, 
and  off-setting  Increase-decrease  amend- 
ments— consistency  requirement). 
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KUDOS    TO    CXDNORESSMAN 
ECKHARDT 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COIOKADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  21,  1973 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
too  often  in  the  rush  to  meet  commit- 
ments in  the  o£Bce  and  meet  other  com- 
mitments on  the  fkwr  of  the  House,  a 
Congressman  is  not  able  to  take  the  con- 
siderable amount  of  time  necessary  to 
thoroughly  digest  the  contents  of  the 
bills  upon  which  he  is  voting.  Rather, 
he  relies  upon  the  committee  reports. 
Fortunately,  in  the  case  of  the  DOT  ap- 
propriations bill  voted  in  the  House  on 
Wednesday,  June  20,  Congressman  Eck- 
HABDT  foimd  the  time  to  read  the  bill  it- 
self as  well  as  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  EcKHAROT  offered  an  on-the-spot 
amendment  to  delete  a  provision  in  the 
E)OT  appropriations  bill  wliich,  had  we 
all  read  the  bill  more  carefully,  we  would 
have  found  to  constitute  positive  legisla- 
tion. While  the  sum  of  money  being  ap- 
propriated was  minimal  in  this  case, 
$15,000,  the  nature  of  the  funding  was 
questionable — for  Coast  Guard  "investi- 


gative expenses  of  a  confidential  char- 
acter." This  rather  imusual  appropria- 
tion did  not  appear  anywhere  in  the 
committee  report. 

I  commend  Mr.  Eckharot  for  his 
thorough  reading  of  the  bill,  a  lesson 
from  which  we  may  all  profit. 


SENATOR  NORRIS  COTTON— A  TALL 
MAN  IN  ANY  COMPANY 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or   NEW   HASCFSHIBS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  21,  1973 

Ml-.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
genuine  regret  that  I  learned  this  morn- 
ing of  the  decision  of  New  Hampshire's 
distinguished  senior  Senator  not  to  seek 
reelection  to  a  fifth  term  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  next  year.  Despite  personal  ap- 
peals to  him  to  reconsider,  including  my 
own,  the  Senator's  response  is  that  his 
decision  Is  final  and  so  will  be  the  loss 
to  New  Hampshire  in  his  retirement,  for 
the  Gi-anite  State  will  lose  a  very  senior 
Senator,  near  the  top  on  the  Republican 
side,  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  and  number  three 
on  the  powerfid  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee.  Such  seniority  and  power  is 
hard  to  come  by.  It  takes  years. 

But  beyond  seniority.  Senator  Cotton 
also  commands  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  his  colleagues.  This  he  has 
earned  by  a  stellar  performance  on  the 
job  as  a  Senator's  Senator  in  the  finest 
sense  of  the  word.  His  wisdom,  ins  keen 
sense  of  humor,  his  oratorical  prowess, 
his  profound  depth  of  perspective  on  na- 
tional and  intei-national  problems,  have 
been  recognized  again  and  again  in  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  in  the  world. 

The  reasons  for  his  decision  not  to  run 
again  have  been  outlined  in  his  report 
to  the  people  of  New  Hampshire,  a  re- 
port, by  the  way,  that  for  more  than  25 
years  has  commanded  universal  com- 
mendation for  its  succinct  responses  to 
myriads  of  complex  Issues.  I  include  this 
report  at  the  conclusion  of  these  remaiks 
for  the  content  of  its  message  which  has 
pervasive  implications  extending  beyond 
New  Hampshire. 

A  measure  of  the  high  regard  for  our 
senior  Senator  in  New  Hampshire  Is  also 
to  be  foimd  in  the  editorial  comment  of 
Mr.  WllHam  Loeb,  prominent  publisher 
of  the  Manchester,  N.H.,  Union-Leader, 
who  with  thousands  of  Senator  Cotton's 
friends  and  admirers  deplores  and  re- 
grets his  decision  to  retire.  To  a  man, 
all  agree  with  Bill  Loeb's  characteriza- 
tion that  "Daniel  Webstei-  Would  Have 
Said  'Well  Done,  Norris  Cotton.' " 

Senator  Cotton's  newsletter  follows: 
Noasis  Cotton  Reports  to  You  From  the 
U.S.  Senate 

Twenty-five  years  ago  as  a  member  of  the 
House,  I  wrote  my  first  "Report"  to  my  follcs 
back  home  In  New  Hampshire.  There  I  have 
continued  through  the  years  frwn  both  the 
House  and  Senate  with  unfailing  regularity 
except  in  recent  months  when  the  pressure 
of  mounting  duties  and  responsibilities  have 
compelled  me  to  send  them  only  intermit- 
tently. These  Reports,  In  many  respects,  have 
meant  more  to  me  than  any  of  the  many 
activities  in  which  a  Senator  must  be  In- 
volved because  they  have  not  only  been  my 
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closest  contact  with  you  but,  writing  every 
one  of  them  myself,  they  have  helped  me 
to  analyze  the  decisions  I  have  to  make  on 
hundreds  of  issues  and  the  reasoning  that 
led  to  those  decisions. 

Because  these  Reports  have  been  my  clos- 
est contact  with  you,  I  think  it  is  fitting  that 
I  should  make  use  of  this  one  to  teU  you 
that  next  year  when  my  present  term  as  Sen- 
ator expires,  I  shall  not  be  a  candidate  for 
reelection. 

Naturally,  this  has  been  a  hard  decision  to 
make  and,  being  only  human,  I  make  It  with 
a  deep  feeling  of  unhapplness.  Of  course, 
there  are  reasons  that  can  be  advanced  to 
rationalize  my  seeking  to  continue  in  the 
Senate,  and  don't  think  I  haven't  thought 
of  them  all.  At  73  I  appear  to  be  in  vigorous 
health  and  able  to  perform  my  duties  with 
the  same  zest  that  I  have  in  the  past.  Ex- 
perience and  seniority  have  placed  me  in  a 
position  to  accomplish  more  for  New  Hamp- 
shire and  exert  a  greater  influence  In  na- 
tional and  International  affairs  than  ever 
before.  At  the  beginning  of  this  Congress,  I 
was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Republican 
Conference  which  comprises  all  of  the  Re- 
publicans in  the  Senate.  In  that  capacity  I 
am  a  member  of  the  official  Leadership  that 
goes  to  the  White  House  periodically  to  con- 
sult with  the  President.  I  am  the  fourth 
ranking  Republican  in  the  Senate,  first  on 
the  Commerce  Committee,  and  third  on  the 
powerful  Appropriations  Committee.  At  the 
end  of  38  years  In  the  Congress — 8  In  the 
House  and  30  In  the  Senate — it  is  hard  to 
turn  one's  back  on  all  of  this  and  retire  to 
rust  on  the  shelf. 

But  there  U  another  side  to  this  picture 
and  facts  that,  if  faced,  lead  to  an  Inescapa- 
ble conclusion.  Ruth,  my  wife,  has  a  serious 
heart  condition,  complicated  by  a  broken  hip 
which,  at  best,  may  mean  months  of  con- 
valescence during  which  she  needs  me  by 
her  side.  Thus,  I  couldn't  carry  on  an  active, 
statewide  campaign.  My  years  In  politics  have 
taught  me  that  people,  particularly  the  new, 
young  voters,  expect  and  have  a  right  to  see 
and  weigh  their  candidates.  But  It  would 
be  unfair  to  Ruth  to  attribute  my  decision 
to  her  or  trade  upon  a  devotion  she  so  richly 
deserves  after  our  46  years  together.  There 
are  other  compelling  reasons  for  my  deter- 
mination not  to  run  again. 

The  people  of  New  Hampshire  have  been 
mighty  good  to  me.  They  have  elected  me 
four  times  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  four  times  to  the  Senate.  Come  next 
election  I  shall  be  74  years  old.  I  Just  don't 
believe  I  have  the  right  to  ask  them  to  elect 
me  for  another  six-year  term  at  the  end  of 
which  I  would  be  80.  True,  I  am  well  able 
to  do  my  Job  now,  but  I  can  testify  to  you 
from  personal  experience  that  due  to  the 
growth  of  our  Nation  and  the  complexity 
of  problems  confronting  us,  the  Job  of  a 
United  States  Senator  becomes  more  burden- 
some every  passing  year.  The  people  of  New 
Hampshire  are  entitled  to  young,  active, 
dynamic  representation.  Furthermore,  odd 
as  it  may  sound,  a  Senator  has  an  obligation. 
Insofar  as  it  lies  in  his  power,  to  neither 
resign  nor  die  in  office,  thus  enabling  some 
Governor  to  appoint  his  successor  and  give 
a  marked  advantage  to  that  person.  The 
people  of  New  Hampshire  have  been  kind 
enough  to  elect  me  to  the  Senate.  They,  and 
they  alone,  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
choose  my  successor. 

Incidentally,  my  term  runs  until  January 
3,  1975,  and  I  intend  to  render  you  the  best 
service  in  my  power  to  the  very  last  day. 
Therefore,  this  will  not  be  my  last  Report 
because  there  are  things  which  must  be  said 
and  I  can  say  them  better  as  a  noncandldate. 

I  hate  to  go.  I  can  think  of  no  greater 
privilege  than  the  one  you  have  granted  me 
of  serving  In  the  United  States  Senate.  Its 
associations  deepen  and  mellow  as  the  years 
go  by,  and  the  greatest  days  are  the  latter 
days.  I  think  of  the  words  of  RoIlUi  Wells  In 
hU  poem,  Orowing  Old: 
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"A  little  more  tired  at  close  of  day, 
A  little  less  anxious  to  have  oxu*  way; 
A  little  less  ready  to  scold  and  blame, 
A  little  more  care  of  a  brother's  name; 
And  so  we  are  nearlng  our  Journey's  end. 
When  time  and  eternity  meet  and  blend. " 

Daniel  Webster  Wotn.D  Have  Sato  "Well 
Done,  Norris  Cotton" 
It  is  sad  news  for  all  of  New  Hampshire 
when  one  of  its  strongest  sources  of  infiuence 
In  government  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Senator 
Norris  Cotton,  announces  that  he  will  not 
run  again.  The  Senator  is  the  third-ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee;  he  is  the  third-ranking  Re- 
publican Senator  on  the  subcommittee  on 
Defense;  he  Is  the  first-ranking  Republican 
on  the  subcommittee  for  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare;  he  is  the  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Commerce  (3onunIttee  and  he  is  the 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  Conference. 
With  all  of  these,  he  has  tremendous  influ- 
ence in  Washington.  It  is  very  essential 
for  a  small  state,  such  as  New  Hampshire,  to 
have  this  sort  of  seniority  and  leverage  in 
Washington  if  it  Is  to  be  able  to  obtain  what 
It  needs  from  the  Federal  Oovernment. 

While  the  Senator  is  not  the  sort  of  in- 
dividual to  change  his  mind,  we  would  very 
much  hope  that  between  now  and  the  flrst 
of  1074,  he  will  change  his  mind.  This  nevre- 
paper  is  weU  aware  of  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Cotton  has  not  been  well  and  since  the  Sen- 
ator Is  a  very  conscientious  husband,  Mrs. 
Cotton's  health  Is  a  serious  obstacle  to  his 
running  again. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Senator  has  come 
such  a  long  ways  from  Warren,  New  Hamp- 
shire, that  It  seems  to  this  newspaper  a 
great  pity  to  throw  it  all  over  Instead  of 
finishing  out  his  career  with  his  boots  on  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  It's  not  as  if  the 
Senator  were  mentally  or  physically  dodder- 
ing. Senator  Cotton  is  as  physically  and  men- 
tally tough  as  an  old-time  New  Hampshire 
hickory  fence  railing.  Those  who  have  known 
him  for  many  years  know  there  is  no  deterio- 
ration in  either  his  physical  or  bis  mental 
capacity. 

The  Senator's  career  has  been  a  remuka- 
ble  one  for  a  coxmtry  boy  in  the  village  of 
Warren,  New  Hampshire.  He  has  progressed 
from  a  plain  background  to  holding  an  im- 
portant position  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty 
in  our  nation's  capltol.  Probably,  when  he 
attended  school  In  Warren  and  afterwards 
when  he  attended  Exeter  Academy  on  a 
scholarship,  he  never  thought  that  life  would 
carry  him  into  such  a  prominent  position. 
Yet,  his  abilities  were  so  outstanding  that 
they  brought  him  the  recognition  that  he  de- 
served. 

This  newspaper  has  on  occasion  disagreed 
with  Senator  Cotton  and  I  am  quite  sure  he 
has  disagreed  with  us.  We  don't  agree  with 
his  vote  on  the  Bayh  Bill  banning  certain 
types  of  pistols;  we  did  not  agree  with  his 
recent  position  in  favor  of  scuttling  and 
running  out  of  Cambodia  and  aU  of  Asia, 
thus  turning  It  over  to  the  Communists. 

Yet  on  so  many  Issues,  this  newspaper 
would  have  to  assert,  and  most  of  New 
Hampshire  would  agree  with  us,  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  been  right  most  of  the  time. 

One  of  Senator  Cotton's  outstanding  char- 
acteristics Is  that  he  Is  essentially  modest, 
and  has  a  bright  and  droll  sense  of  humor, 
even  at  his  own  expense. 

The  Senator  used  to  like  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  group  of  New  Hampshire  High  School 
students  who  came  to  his  office  one  day  and 
in  making  conversation  with  one  of  the 
young  ladles,  he  asked  her  what  she  was 
studying  and  she,  not  knowing  where  the 
Senator  was  born  and  raised,  said  very  seri- 
ously, "Well,  Senator,  our  class  project  right 
now  Is  to  study  Inbreeding  and  feeblemind- 
edness In  the  town  of  Warren."  That  always 
gave  the  Senator  a  great  chuckle. 

Like  many  people  with  a  sense  of  humor, 
the  Senator  has  never  taken  himself  seriously 
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or  behaved  pompously.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  observer  does  not  believe  that  Senator 
Cotton  ever  enjoyed  having  to  give  orders 
and  in  any  way  act  as  a  boss  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  New  Hampshire. 

Essentially,  the  Senator  is  an  extremely 
modest  individual  who  delighted  in  doing  a 
conscientious,  good  Job  for  the  people  he 
represented.  Unlike  some  individuals,  he  did 
not  ask  for  prominence,  glory  or  recognition. 
He  Just  wanted  to  be  able  to  perform  com- 
petently in  the  assignments  that  had  been 
given  him. 

It  has  been  a  long  hard,  dusty  road  from 
Warren  to  the  Senator's  Office  on  Capitol 
Hill  in  the  New  Senate  Office  BuUdlng,  but 
as  the  Senator  looks  back  today  on  that  road, 
recognizing  all  the  obstacles  along  the  way, 
he  should  be  able  to  feel  to  himself  that  he 
walked  it  honestly,  unlike  many  people  who 
go  to  Washington  who  return  to  their  native 
heaths  with  a  large  fortune  accumulated 
through  their  Washington  connections.  The 
Senator's  financial  position  Is  modest  and 
he  could  no  doubt  have  made  much  more 
money  If  he  had  remained  in  private  law 
practice.  But  the  Senator  must  feel  very  rich 
in  friends,  and  a  sense  of  genuine  accom- 
plishment, and  although  he  might  not  ac- 
knowledge It,  the  gratitude  of  the  people  of 
New  Hampshire,  many  of  whom  wish  that  he 
would  change  his  mind  and  stay  on  and  be 
of  even  greater  service  to  the  Granite  State. 
William  Loeb,  Publisher. 


REUNION  IN  R(X)M  1016 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday,  June  21,  1973 

Mr.  BLARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  these 
often  trying  times  we  can  often  lose  sight 
of  the  basic  goodness  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens— the  qualities  of  faith  that  have 
made  this  coimtry  great.  As  a  reminder 
to  our  colleagues  of  the  qualities  of  our 
country's  greatness  I  commend  the  fol- 
lowing "Oliver  Towne"  column  from  the 
Jime  14,  1973,  St.  Paul  Dispatch.  The 
author  of  this  column,  Oareth  Hiebarth, 
has  provided  us  with  an  inspirational 
message  that  we  all  need  today. 

The  article  follows : 

Reunion  in  Room  1016 

Forty  years  ago,  on  June  17,  three  young 
men,  John  Domnlc  Malone,  C.  A.  Carosella 
and  Fraincls  Pasquale  Kelly,  were  ordained 
into  the  Dominican  Order. 

One  afternoon  last  week,  two  of  them  rode 
an  elevator  to  the  lOth  floor  of  St.  Mary's 
Hospital  In  Minneapolis  to  meet  the  "Third 
Musketeer." 

He  sat  In  his  wheelchair  at  the  end  of  the 
corridor,  as  far  from  Room  1016  as  he  ever 
gets. 

Rev.  Francis  Kelly — the  "Saint  of  St. 
Mary's" — bedridden  for  18  years,  except  for 
brief  rides  in  a  wheelchair,  waited  for  the 
reunion. 

When  it  came  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  those 
sagging,  weary  face  muscles,  almost  para- 
lyzed by  multiple  sclerosis,  managed  to  twist 
Into  a  smile. 

The  voice  that  has  grown  gradually  weaker 
and  weaker  with  the  years  managed  to 
whisper  a  greeting.  Like  a  wind-up  clock, 
the  voice  Is  strongest  In  the  morning  and 
gradually  runs  down  each  day. 

But  not  the  eyes. 

"I  can't  see  with  these  new  glasses,  but  I 
think  and  talk  through  my  eyes."  he  whis- 
pered. 

His  sister,  Mrs.  Dorothy  See,  who  had  come 
for  his  40th  anniversary  as  a  priest,  wheeled 
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Fattier  Kelly  back  into  his  room.  It  vas  like  a 
king's  entourage. 

Patients  called  out  to  him  from  rooms; 
nurses  patted  Ills  shoulder.  A  Chinese  man 
and  his  wife  waited  outside  the  room. 

"I  instructed  blm  In  the  Catholic  faith," 
Father  Kelly  whispered.  Long  said  that  ''a- 
ther  Kelly  has  accomplished  more  lying  on 
his  back  for  18  years,  than  most  men  with 
I  wo  good  legs,  arms,  eyes,  and  speech. 

The  room,  which  looks  out  across  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  is  hlled  with  pictures,  sou- 
venirs and  the  presence  of  the  great  and 
near  great,  those  in  trouble  and  those  who 
have  fcund  its  strange  magnetism  within 
those   three   walls   and   a   window. 

Five  years  ago  at  Thanksgiving,  Father 
Kelly  called  me  to  find  out  how  I  was  and 
how  my  family  was.  I  mentioned  I  was  taking 
everybody  to  Europe  for  Christmas. 

"Do  you  need  tickets  for  Pope  Paul's 
Christmas  Mass  in  St.  Peter's?"  Father  Kelly 
asked. 

"I'm  working  on  that,"  I  said. 
"Forget  it.  I'll  get  you  front  row  seats,"  he 
said. 

He  wrote  a  letter  to  Sister  Francesca,  a 
long-time  friend  of  earlier  years,  now  on  the 
Pope's  personal  housekeeping  staff.  She  had 
the  tickets  waiting  for  us  when  we  arrived 
at  our  hotel  In  Rome. 

"Isnt  it  Ironic,"  I  told  him.  "You.  who  will 
never  leave  this  hospital,  let  alone  go  to 
Rome,  can  take  others  there  almost  by 
magic." 

"Dear  boy."  said  Father  Kelly,  "that's  why 
I  am  here." 

And  as  I  kibitzed  the  other  afternoon  at 
this  reunion  with  three  boyhood  pals,  they 
each  had  stories  to  tell  about  the  "Miracles" 
of  Room  1018  and  B547,  where  Father  Kelly 
spent  so  many  years. 

There  was  the  airUne  pilot  and  a  young 
woman,  both  of  whom  knew  Father  Kelly 
and  came  to  visit  him  on  successive  days. 
Both  had  lost  their  mates.  They  bad  never 
met. 

But  Father  KeUy  got  to  think  about  the 
coincidence. 

"I  got  a  brilliant  notion.  I  called  both 
and  asked  them  to  visit  me  at  the  same 
time.  I  pretended  it  was  a  happenstance. 
Then  I  introduced  them  and  waited." 

Two  months  later,  they  came  back,  en- 
gaged to  be  married. 

"Will  you  marry  us.  Father."  they  asked. 
"After  all,  you  played  cupid." 

So  for  the  hrst  and  last  time  he  has  been 
outside  the  walls  of  St  Mary's,  Father 
Kelly  was  trundled  into  a  Medicab  and  taken 
to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Rosary  nearby, 
where  he  married  the  couple. 

Where  you  staikd  in.  Father  Kelly's  room 
is  where  famous  footprints  have  been 
made — many  grooved  by  repeated  visits:  Pat 
O'Brien,  Frank  Qulllcl,  Tony  OUva.  the  Vik- 
ings football  team,  and,  of  course.  Father 
Kelly's  "Pin  Up  Girls."  Just  lately  Mary 
Tyler  Moore  left  a  picture  of  herself,  which 
replaced  Hot  Lips  Houlihan  of  "M*A*8*H." 

One  in  the  room  the  other  afternoon  re- 
membered the  4-star  general  who  came  in  to 
see  Father  Kelly  in  1937. 

"I  Just  found  out."  be  said,  "that  the 
chaplain  on  the  Bataan  Death  March  of  1943 
was  your  classmate  In  the  seminary  and  you 
prayed  for  his  safety  day  and  night.  Well, 
I  was  on  that  march  myself,  with  him.  Your 
prayers  carried  over  to  me.  We  both  made  it. 
"Sorry  it's  taken  so  long  to  say  thanks," 
said  General  Harcdd  K.  Johnson,  then  Army 
Chief  of  Staff. 

Those  were  some  of  the  stories  that 
sounded  through  the  room  a  week  ago  at 
Father  Kelly's  40th  anniversary  reunion. 

Father  Carosella,  who  had  come  all  the 
way  from  Louisiana,  and  Father  Malone,  who 
lives  near  St.  Mary's,  signed  the  40th  an- 
niversary guest  book. 
Then  Father  Ktily  whispered  his  blessing. 
John  rtn^**"**  Malone;  C.  A.  Carosella; 
Francis  Pasquale  Kelly.  Two  went  down  in 
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the  elevator.  One  stayed  behind,  unable  to 
even  wave. 
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NEW  YORK  MASONIC  ESSAY 
SCHOLARSHIP  CONTEST 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OP   KBW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  21,  1973 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  a  number  of  years  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  serve  as  the  con- 
duit through  which  the  work  of  the  Essay 
Scholarship  Contest  winners — in  com- 
petition sponsored  by  the  Masonic  Orders 
of  the  State  of  New  York — are  brought 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

This  year's  contest  theme  was,  "What 
Does  Youth  Expect  From  Adults?" — an 
intriguing  one,  indeed,  given  the  tenor 
of  our  days  and  the  rather  strong  possi- 
bility that,  whatever  was  expected  of  us 
adults  by  the  younger  generation,  it 
seems  inevitable  that  there  has  been  some 
disappointment.  In  any  event,  the  five 
winning  essays  follow — the  first,  sub- 
mitted by  Patricia  Moll,  of  21  Davenport 
Avenue,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.;  the  second, 
by  Martin  C.  Michaels,  of  25  Wedgewood 
Terrace,  Amherst,  N.Y.;  the  third,  by 
Jane  Disinger,  6741  East  High  Street, 
LiOck{>ort,  N.Y.;  the  fourth,  by  Jean  Kie- 
fer.  of  R.  D.  3.  Hornell,  N.Y.;  and  the 
fifth,  by  Joseph  Sorrentino,  of  483 
Broadway,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.: 
The  essays  follow: 
I 
What  Does  Youth  Expect  From  Aoultb 

(By  Patricia  MoU) 
What  does  youth  expect  from  adults? 
Youth  expects  too  much.  Young  people 
should  try  to  give  more  than  take.  It  seems 
that  In  this  worid  we  constantly  bear  about 
the  e^ipectatlons  of  youth.  Young  people  are 
not  specially  privileged  individuals;  they 
should  not  be  treated  differently  than  any- 
one else.  A  youth  should  expect  no  more 
of  an  adult  than  he  expects  of  himself. 
There  Is  a  mutual  bond  between  youth  and 
adult  that  can  never  be  severed.  Both  expect 
certain  qualities  to  be  found  1'  the  other, 
but  we  must  not  hope  to  find  perfection  in 
adult  or  youth,  for  they  are  both,  after  all, 
only  human. 

There  are  certain  things,  however,  that 
everyone  needs  In  order  to  grow  In  our  so- 
ciety. What  youth  primarily  does  need  is  to 
experience  life,  no  matter  how  good  or  bad 
it  may  be.  If  he  ts  shielded  from  life,  he  will 
be  deprived  of  such  necessary  exposure.  An 
adult  does  his  very  best  to  teach  this  young- 
ster right  from  wrong,  but  when  the  youth 
reaches  maturity,  he  Is  then  an  individual 
In  his  own  right.  He  should  be  capable  of 
making  his  own  decisions  and  of  deciding 
the  course  his  life  will  take.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean,  though,  that  the  bonds  be- 
tween the  young  person  and  the  adult  are 
broken.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  stronger. 
The  youth  can  then  understand  the  reasons 
for  nuiny  of  the  adult's  actions  and  can 
appreciate  them.  He  is  grateful  that  he  Is 
then  able  to  repay  this  adult  in  bis  own 
meager  way.  He,  after  all,  has  given  the 
youth  the  tools  with  which  to  make  his  way 
successfully  through  life.  By  ftilfllling  the 
adult's  faith  In  him.  he  can  perhaps  recom- 
pense him  for  the  heartaches  and  disi^v- 
pointments  be  has  caused  him.  He  owes  the 
adult  something,  for  he  has  obtained  from 
him  the  knowledge  he  needs  with  which  to 
Uve  in  this  woild. 

A  youth  also  craves  nurturing  of  his  in- 


dividuality. He  Is  unique  in  himself  and 
reqtihes  support  from  adults  to  develop  his 
own  personality.  He  needs  adults  to  bear 
with  him  even  when  he  makes  fooUsh  mis- 
takes because  he  doesnt  know  any  better. 
He  needs  them  to  imderstand  his  insecuri- 
ties and  doubts  and  to  help  him  alleviate 
them.  He  needs  trust — trust  In  his  making 
the  right  decisions  (even  though  he  doesn't 
always).  He  also  needs  faith — faith  in  his 
family  being  wise  enough  to  follow  his  own 
path  in  the  world  without  mishap.  But,  the 
youth  basically  has  the  same  needs  and  ex- 
pectations as  his  father  had  and  as  all  hu- 
man beings  have.  We  must  learn,  though, 
not  to  expect  so  much,  but  to  give  more  of 
ourselves. 

What  Does  Yotjth  gxpsc'r  From  Adults 
(By  Martin  C.  Michaels) 

Understsuiding  and  respect  are  the  two 
things  which  young  people  desire  most  from 
adults. 

Today's  youth  has  a  set  of  values  and 
standards  different  from  those  of  adults.  By 
no  means  is  this  a  unique  or  strange  situa- 
tion. It  is  a  situation  which  has  existed  for 
centuries.  We  do  not  expect  adults  to  agree 
with  our  ideas  or  to  conform  to  our  set  of 
values  and  standards.  We  merely  ask  that 
adults  understand  that  the  matters  which 
concern  us  are  important  to  us.  Just  as  mat- 
ters which  concern  adults  are  important  to 
them.  What  today's  youth  expects  from 
adults  is  summed  up  in  the  philosophy  ex- 
pressed by  Atticus  in  Harper  Lee's  To  Kill  a 
Mockingbird:  "Put  yourself  in  the  other 
man's  shoes. . ."  We  would  like  adults  to  "put 
themselves  in  our  shoes",  and  try  to  under- 
stand our  attitudes  and  values. 

Also,  youth  would  like  adults  to  treat  us 
with  respect.  We  would  Uke  adults  to  treat 
us  as  responsible  individuals,  and  consider 
our  opinions  and  attitudes  accordingly.  Our 
age  alone  should  not  be  reason  enough  for 
adults  to  consider  our  opinions  to  tie  invalid. 

In  order  to  prove  that  we  are  responsible 
human  beings,  we  expect  adults  to  give  us 
a  chance  to  show  our  responsibility.  Just  as 
a  young  child  learns  the  value  of  money  by 
being  given  an  allowance,  youth  will  learn 
how  to  handle  privileges  maturely  if  they 
are  given  the  opportunity.  America's  youth 
has  been  given  one  such  opportunity  in  the 
decision  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  eighteen. 
t  believe  that  America's  youth  will  utilize 
the  right  to  vote  in  a  responsible  manner,  and 
show  that  this  right  is  well-deaerved. 

Given  understanding  and  respect,  I  be- 
lieve that  today's  youth  will  prove  themselves 
worthy  of  the  understanding  and  respect 
given  to  them,  and  in  turn,  will  treat  the 
youth  of  the  next  generation  with  similar 
understanding  and  respect. 


What  Does  Youth  Expect  From  Adults? 
(By  Jane  Disinger) 

A  minority  of  youths  in  my  generation  has 
been  criticized,  publicized,  and  classified  as 
being  anti-establishment,  anti-laws  and  In 
general  against  the  older  generation.  I  want 
to  emphasise  the  word  "mint^ty*  liecause  it  is 
these  few  youths  who  have  not  reached  out  to 
try  and  grasp  what  the  adults  in  society  have 
to  offer. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  yotiths  are  able 
to  relate  to  adults  because  the  adxilts  are 
generally  able  to  give  what  is  expected  of 
them.  One  thing  which  is  needed  and  there- 
fore expected  of  adults  is  guidance.  When  a 
young  person  is  growing  and  climbing  vari- 
ous plateaus  of  his  life  it  is  neeessary  for  him 
to  be  given  suggestions.  Ideas,  and  examples 
which  may  help  him  in  his  dally  living  and 
decision  making.  Even  If  this  guidance  is  not 
always  heeded,  it  is  tanportant  for  a  yumth  to 
hear  from  one  who  has  already  matured  into 
an  adott. 

Many  youths  act  independent  and  want  to 
aabieve  their  goals  without  htfp.  In  many 
ways  this  is  good  but  I  baiiev*  tbera  la  a  sub- 
conscious   desire    for    encouragement    from 
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those  who  have  an  outside  view  of  possible 
obstacles  and  consequences  a  youth  may  en- 
counter. 

I  think  the  most  important  thing  a  youth 
expects  from  adults  is  respect.  Only  If  a  youth 
can  speak  and  not  be  ignored  because  of  his 
age,  or  if  he  is  able  to  render  possible  solu- 
tions to  problems  and  not  have  them  dis- 
criminated against  because  of  their  source, 
will  the  conununication  l}etween  youths  and 
adults  become  coherent  enough  to  gain  un- 
derstanding and  friendship. 

As  with  the  minority  of  youth  which  tends 
to  discolor  the  general  appearance  of  all 
youths,  there  is  also  a  minority  of  adults  that 
are  not  willing  to  give  encouragement,  re- 
spect, and  guidance  to  youths.  But  I  suspect 
that  these  minorities  have  always  existed 
and  will  in  the  future,  leaving  not  those 
youths  who  expect  help  from  adults  but 
those  who  are  willing  to  look  for  it  to  benefit 
from  the  help  and  experience  the  adults 
have  to  offer. 


What  Docs  Youth  Expect  From  Adults? 
(By  Jean  Kiefer) 

Throngs  of  demonstrators  line  the  streets 
demanding  rights.  Relax  the  rules,  lower  age 
restrictions,  destroy  the  institution,  down 
with  authority,  up  with  Utopia!  Youth  is  on 
parade,  denouncing  the  traditions  of  their 
elders,  and  expecting  adults  to  relinquish  all 
things  unto  them. 

In  the  midst  of  this  outspoken  minority, 
there  stands  the  bulk  of  today's  youth: 
moderate,  progressive,  reasonable.  They  do 
not  expect  the  "Establishment"  to  donate 
adult  privileges  as  would  a  philanthropist. 
The  silent  majority  realizes  that  with  right 
goes  responsibility.  Concessions  are  not 
granted  but  earned  through  action  worthy  of 
merit.  Radicalism  often  serves  to  diminish 
rather  than  to  curry  favor. 

The  typical  adolescent  does  not  envision 
his  parents  giving  him  everything  on  a  silver 
platter.  His  every  wish  is  not  their  command. 
What  then  does  youth  expect  from  adults? 

Todays'  world  Is  becoming  increasingly 
complex.  The  problems  facing  the  human 
population  are  insurmountable.  Prejudice, 
war,  crime,  poverty,  starvation,  and  over- 
population run  rampant  acioss  the  world. 
The  crises  of  today  will  likewise  be  the 
dilemmas  of  tomorrow.  They  wLil  have  to  be 
faced  by  today's  youth  as  tomorrow's  adults. 
For  youth  to  capably  handle  the  situations 
looming  ahead,  adult  guidance  is  a  must. 
Sincere  concern,  good  examples,  and  com- 
petent advice  will  help  assure  that  the 
adolescent  will  be  able  to  cope  with  tomor- 
row's world. 

If  adults  turn  away  Indifferently  there  is 
no  hope  for  the  coming  generation.  If  the 
parents  do  not  care,  surely  the  children  will 
not  either.  And  feigned  efforts  will  only 
breed  hypocrisy  in  youth.  Without  the 
sincere  concern  of  our  elder,  tomorrow's 
leaders  will  be  no  better  prepared  than  any 
others.  Good  examples  need  to  be  set  by 
adults  to  lUumiuate  the  path  of  morality 
for  today's  youth.  Too  many  bad  influences 
affect  young  people.  Civilization  is  seething 
with  immorality.  Conduct  worthy  of  behig 
copied  Is  a  scarce  but  much  needed  com- 
modity. 

Competent  advice  from  responsible  adults 
can  help  a  great  deal  In  shapin{;  the  make-up 
of  young  people.  Although  youths  may 
frequently  act  omniscient,  they  have  had 
little  experience  with  life's  affairs  and  are 
not  as  sapient  as  they  appear.  Sound  advice 
from  esteemed  adults  will  be  well  heeded. 

Youth  is  often  viewed  with  apprehension 
by  adults.  Too  often  young  people  appear  to 
be  clamoring  for  privilege  without  being  will- 
ing to  accept  the  responsibility  that  accom- 
panies it.  In  reality,  the  youth  of  today  are 
no  different  from  the  youth  of  other  genera- 
tions, but  the  world  awaiting  them  is  much 
more  demanding.  They  need,  and  expect,  the 
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elements  that  they  have  always  required. 
Not  material  hand-outs,  but  spiritual  guid- 
ance, is  what  youth  expect  from  adults. 

What  Does  Youth  Expect  From  Adults? 
(By  Joseph  Sorrentino) 

As  young  people  enter  their  later  teens, 
life  becomes  increasingly  confusing.  Adoles- 
cence brings  about  never-ending  changes  and 
complications  as  teenagers  attempt  to  fit 
Into  the  adult  world.  We  try  to  cling  to  oiur 
child-like  idealism  but  find,  with  ever-in- 
creasing awareness,  that  that  type  of  ideal- 
ism stands  little  chance  in  this  world.  It  is 
during  this  transition  from  childhood  to 
adulthood. that  we  turn  to  adults  lor  advice. 

I  use  the  word  advice  because  for  the  first 
time  in  our  lives,  we  should  be  accepted  as 
equals  in  rights  and  responsibilities  to 
adults.  If  adulte  attempt  to  dominate  youth, 
rebellion  is  soon  to  follow.  Adults  should  be- 
gin to  realize  that  all  youth  is  searching, 
often  blindly.  We  are  searching  to  be  ac- 
cepted, yet  be  individuals;  to  find  peace, 
yet  fight  for  equal  rights;  to  find  answers, 
yet  question  old  ones.  While  we  search,  we 
will  fall,  perhaps  often.  Adults  can  only 
soften  the  blow,  prepare  us  for  it,  but  they 
cannot  and  should  not  stop  us  from  making 
mistakes,  for  we  must  know  what  it  is  to 
make  mistakes  and  learn  to  rise  above  them. 

The  advice  given  to  us  by  adults  will  not 
be  neither  all  good  nor  all  bad,  but  before 
accepting  or  rejecting  any  or  all  of  it,  it  is 
always  best  to  think  about  it  for  awhile, 
perhaps  an  hour,  perhaps  more.  Adults  should 
do  the  same  with  the  suggestions  that  come 
from  youth,  for  above  all,  we  are  searching 
for  understanding  and  someone  who  will 
listen  to  our  ideas.  Many  of  them  may  be 
idealistic,  but  they  may  also  contain  ideas 
that  could  solve  several  of  this  countries 
problems,  if  developed  properly. 

If  adults  and  youth  work  together,  we  can 
stirely  build  a  better  world.  It  would  be  a 
blend  that  could  solve  many  problems;  the 
experience  and  knowledge  that  comes  with 
age  combined  with  the  entry  and  idealism 
of  youth.  The  combination  would  certainly 
be  worth  a  try. 


TRIBUTE  To  ARTHUR  NUNLEY 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  21.  1973 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  1 
of  this  year  I  will  join  several  citizens 
of  San  Fernando  Valley,  Calif.,  in  honor- 
ing one  of  its  residents,  Arthur  Nunley. 

Last  month  Americans  celebrated 
Father's  Day  and  I  cannot  think  of  any 
father  more  deserving  of  praise  in  liis 
role  as  a  father  than  Arthur  Nunley. 
Tliroiigh  many  years  of  hard  work  as  the 
operator  of  a  shoeshlne  stand  Art  has 
raised  six  children,  now  enterprising 
adults  of  the  community.  His  diligence 
and  determination  to  make  the  best 
possible  life  for  his  family  has  been  re- 
warded with  the  successful  endeavors  of 
his  children. 

The  Nunley  children,  five  sons  and  a 
daughter,  have  a  variety  of  careers.  The 
oldest  son,  Truman,  works  for  the  Postal 
Service.  Henry  L.  is  a  sergeant  major  in 
the  Army  who  will  be  retiring  soon  to 
work  in  electronics  for  General  Electric. 
A  third  son,  Willie,  Is  a  policeman  In  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department.  The 
fourth  son,  L.  C,  is  a  lawj'er,  now  a  public 
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defender  for  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 
Martin  Van  is  in  the  insurance  business. 
Their  sister,  Arthurlen,  Is  a  clothes 
designer. 

The  accomplishments  of  these  children 
are  a  reflection  of  their  father's  guidance. 
He  has  encouraged  their  efforts  over  the 
years,  doing  what  he  could  to  help  finan- 
cially, but  most  of  all  nourishing  the 
incentive  to  work  in  achieving  a  goal. 
Art's  wife,  MjTtie,  has  shared  In  this 
effort.  They  will  be  celebrating  their  48th 
wedding  anniversary  on  July  10. 

Art  came  to  the  valley  in  1944. 1  have 
known  him  for  a  quarter  centiiry.  It  is  a 
testament  to  his  constantly  cheerful  per- 
sonality and  strong  character  that  I  join 
others  in  honoring  him.  As  a  father  my- 
self I  know  the  difficulties  of  raising 
children  as  well  as  the  deep  feelings  of 
reward  in  seeing  them  grow  up  to  be  good 
and  useful  citizens.  Art  Nunley  has 
striven  harder  than  most  to  reach  this 
goal.  He  has  weathered  many  Iiardships 
in  the  process  but  is  now  more  than 
blessed  with  six  fine,  successful  children. 

I  know  that  Art  might  prefer  to  hear 
a  good  joke  said  but  we  all  know  the 
seriousness  with  which  he  has  dedicated 
himself  to  the  Uves  of  his  family.  We 
know  the  determination  he  has  passed 
on  to  his  children  to  help  them  succeed 
throughout  their  lives. 

My  sincerest  personal  wish  for  Art  Is 
a  continued  full  life  for  many  years  to 
come. 


MERITORIOUS  SERVICE  WINS 
LEGION  OF  MERIT 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 


OP    tfTW    TORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  21,  1973 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  my  privilege  yesterday  to  present 
to  Lt.  Col.  Leslie  C.  Oakes,  \JB.  Army,  the 
Legion  of  Merit.  The  ceremony,  on  the 
steps  of  the  Nation's  Capitol,  was  at- 
tended by  the  colonel's  family,  friends, 
and  fellow  members  of  my  staff,  with 
whom  Colonel  Oakes  has  worked  for  the 
last  3  months. 

Colonel  Oakes  has  worked  in  my  office 
as  an  intern  from  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity and  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the 
academic  requirements  for  a  master's  de- 
gree in  public  affairs.  His  achievements, 
his  commitment  to  his  chosen  career 
i'eld,  plus  his  ability  to  work  with  and 
win  the  respect  and  personal  regard  of 
Members  and  staff,  would  have  lead  me 
to  nominate  him  for  .such  an  award,  had 
not  the  President  beat  me  to  it. 

The  Legion  of  Merit  is  the  second  liigh- 
est  peacetime  medal  awarded  by  the 
United  States.  Les  Oakes  certainly  de- 
served to  receive  such  a  signal  indica- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  United  States  has 
placed  on  his  dedication  and  efforts. 
There  is  no  need  for  congressional  advise 
and  consent  in  the  awarding  of  this  high 
distinction,  but  I  think  it  does  us  in  the 
Congress  a  somewhat  related  honor  to 
concur  in  the  rightness  of  this  award  and 
to  wish  Les  Oakes  continued  success, 
much  happiness  and  many  years  ahead 
in  which  to  enjoy  them.  Visit  us  often. 
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colonel,  so  we  can  all  look  at  our  medal — 
ours  because  we  aU  share  in  presenting  it 
to  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  Presiden- 
tial Citation  of  Colonel  Oakes  and  the 
award  language  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  : 

Lt.  Col.  Leslie  C.  Oakes 

(The  following  is  a  true  copy  of  the  cita- 
tion related  to  the  award  of  the  Legion  of 
Merit  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Leslie  C.  Oakes, 
United  States  Army,  on  June  20,  1973:) 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress, 
July  20,  1042,  has  awarded  the  Legion  of 
Merit  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Leslie  C.  Oakes, 
United  States  Army  for  exceptionally  meri- 
torious conduct  In  the  performance  of  out- 
standing services: 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Cakes,  General  StaS 
(Ordnance  Corps),  distinguished  himself  by 
meritorlus  achievement  during  the  period 
July  1970  to  March  1973,  while  serving  as 
I>ogistics  Staff  Officer  In  the  Commodity 
Management  Division,  Directorate  of  Am- 
munition, Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Logistics,  Headquarters,  Department  of 
the  Army.  From  the  outset  of  his  assign- 
ment. Lieutenant  Colonel  Oakes  performed 
his  duties  in  an  exemplary  manner  and 
demonstrated  an  outstanding  and  unique 
ability  to  quickly  identify.  Isolate,  and  re- 
solve logistical  problem  areas. 

Exhibiting  exceptional  professional  com- 
petence and  managerial  ability.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Oakes  made  sound  and  far-reaching 
reconunendatlons  which  materially  assisted 
V\e  Director  of  Ammunition  In  the  ntan- 
agemeut  cf  the  Army  Ammunitian  Program. 
Particularly  noteworthy  during  this  period 
were  his  efforts  in  developing  a  computerized 
Ammunition  Requirements  Response  Model 
which  provided  a  capability  to  automate  the 
ammunition  Input  to  the  Program  Objective 
Memorandum.  Use  cf  this  model  significant- 
ly shortened  the  time  required  to  accom- 
plish ammunition  requirements  computa- 
tions. Likewise  significant  during  his  tenure 
in  the  Directorate  was  his  msnltorshlp  of  the 
Ground  Munitions  Analysis  Studies,  a  com- 
puterized projection  of  Army's  consumption, 
production,  asset  position,  and  procurement 
of  intensively  managed  Items. 

Through  his  wide  field  experience  and  cri- 
tical review  and  analysis,  he  identified  and 
made  recommendations  to  correct  numer- 
ous potential  problem  areas  resulting  Ln 
more  balanced  munitions  programs.  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Oakes'  entire  tour  of  duty 
with  the  Directorate  of  Ammunition  has 
been  typified  by  truly  outstanding  results  in 
all  phases  of  planning  and  management  of 
ammunition.  His  exceptional  performance 
of  duty,  sense  of  urgency,  dedication,  and 
Initiative  resulted  in  the  solution  of  many 
complex  ammunition  problems  and  earned 
him  the  respect  of  all  his  associates  on  the 
Army  staff.  Lleutenatnt  Colonel  Oakes'  per- 
formance of  duty  was  In  keeping  with  the 
highest  traditions  of  the  military  service 
and  reflects  great  credit  upon  himself  and 
the  United  States  Army. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  NICK  BEGICH 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF   CALIFOBNLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  21,  1973 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
add  my  voice  to  those  paying  tribute  to 
our  friend  and  former  colleague,  Nick 
Bcgich.  His  disappearance  and  untimely 
death  was  indeed  a  shock. 

Originally  from  Eveleth,  Minn.,  his 
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election  first  as  State  senator  and  then 
Representative  in  Congress  for  Alaska 
gives  testament  to  the  very  high  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held  by  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans in  that  area.  Dixring  his  short  but 
distinguished  career  in  the  House,  he 
proved  their  regard  to  be  well  foimded. 
The  premature  loss  of  this  young, 
capable  and  dedicated  legislator  is  deeply 
felt  by  us  all.  I  extend  to  his  wife  and 
family  my  sincere  sympathy  and  con- 
dolences. 


ALGOMA  (WIS.)   RECORD-HERALD 


HON.  HAROLD  V.  FROEHLICH 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  21,  1973 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  100 
years  ago  this  month,  the  first  issue  of 
the  Algoma,  Wis.,  Record-Herald  was 
published  in  Ahnapee,  Wis.  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  the  publishers  and  staff 
of  this  weekly  newspaper  on  its  100th 
birthday.  The  people  of  Kewaunee 
County  and  Southern  Door  are  indeed 
fortimate  to  have  this  distingiiished 
publication  working  in  their  behalf. 

The  origins  of  the  Rscord-Herald  go 
back  to  Jime  12, 1873,  when  the  first  issue 
of  the  Ahnapee  Record  was  distributed. 
In  response  to  the  surroimding  area's 
need  for  news  coverage  and  advertising 
facilities,  a  16-year-old  young  man, 
named  George  Wing,  undertook  the 
initiative  to  establish  a  weekly  paper.  A 
number  of  prominent  citizens  backed  the 
publication  financially  and  the  towns- 
people overwhelmingly  approved. 

In  1918,  after  45  years  of  successful 
news  reporting,  the  Record  was  con- 
solidated with  the  Algoma  Herald  to  be- 
come the  Algoma  Record-Herald. 

This  newspaper  has  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  journalism  in  Wisconsin. 
The  Record-Herald  pioneered  in  the  use 
of  printing  types,  photographs  and 
carrier  service.  The  quality  of  reporting 
and  layout  has  not  gone  unnoticed  either. 
In  1929,  the  Record-Herald  won  first 
sweepstakes  honors  in  the  Wisconsin 
Better  Newspaper  Show  at  Madison.  In 
1948,  this  newspaper  was  judged  the  best 
all-around  weekly  paper  in  Wisconsin. 
Since  that  time,  the  Record-Herald  has 
continued  to  receive  the  recognition  It 
deserves.  Perhaps,  the  real  mark  of  suc- 
cess lies  in  the  fact  that  its  circulation 
has  tripled  during  the  past  35  years. 

Over  the  centiu-y,  the  format  and  con- 
tent of  the  Algoma  Record-Herald  have 
undergone  vast  changes  as  the  needs  of 
the  times  dictated,  but  the  single  most 
important  facet  of  newspaper  publish- 
ing— responsible  joiutialism — remains 
today.  In  1873,  the  editors  of  the  Record- 
Herald  wrote — 

We  have  adopted  as  our  motto  "Hew 
straight  to  the  line,  let  the  chips  fly  where 
they  will."  We  Intend  to  adhere  to  It.  The 
questions  at  Issue  between  the  two  parties 
are  not  to  be  decided  by  intitltlon  or  Inspira- 
tion, but  by  Judgment.  We  shall  give  both 
sides  our  Impartial  views  of  these  questions 
und  let  them  decide  the  right  as  Ood  gives 
them  understanding  of  the  right. 

The  line  hewn  by  the  Record-Herald 
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has  not  deviated  from  this  course  during 
Its  100  years  of  publication. 

At  a  time  when  this  Nation  is  question- 
ing the  attitude  and  responsibility  of  the 
press,  I  find  it  particularly  gratifying  that 
the  Algoma  Record-Herald  has  main- 
tained a  century-long  reputation  for  in- 
tegrity and  responsivness  to  the  people  of 
Kewaunee  County  and  Southern  Door. 

I  congratulate  the  Algoma  Record- 
Herald  for  the  accomplishments  it  has 
made  over  the  past  century  and  I  wish 
its  publishers  and  readers  every  success 
for  a  long  and  prosperous  future. 


AUTHOR  OP  HOME  RULE 
EDITORIAL  HONORED 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF   THE    DISTRICT    OF   COLUMBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  21,  1973 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  learn  that  Jon  Olshaker,  a 
student  from  Washington's  Woodrow 
Wilson  High  School,  has  won  the  Bryn 
Mawr  College  1976  Studies  editorial  con- 
test for  secondary  school  newspapers. 
This  highly  competitive  contest  is  part 
of  a  4-year  series  of  seminars  and  sym- 
posia exploring  the  "self-evident  truths" 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
their  application  to  modern  America. 
Jon  is  to  be  highly  conrjnended  for  his 
efforts  and  appreciated  for  his  com- 
ments on  the  very  pressing  issue  of 
Home  Rule  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
His  prize  editorial,  entitled  "D.C.  Home 
Rule  Vital,"  appeared  In  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Beacon  on  February  16,  1973.  The 
full  text  is  as  follows : 

DiSTHicT  OF  Columbia  Home  Rule  Vital 
(By  Jon  Olshaker) 

Home  Rule  for  Washington,  D.C.  Is  some- 
thing that  has  been  discussed  for  a  long 
time.  It  is  time  for  the  discussion  to  end. 
It  Is  time  for  WasWngton  to  get  home  rule 
now. 

Home  Rule  Is  a  must  now  because  our 
city  deserves  It,  and  more  Importantly,  needs 
it.  The  present  path  of  Washington  Is  lead- 
ing to  destruction.  Unless  something  Is  done 
It  is  quite  possible  tnat  the  violence  In  our 
city  will  reach  epidemic  proportion?,  and 
hate  will  surface  In  thousands  of  Inner  city 
Washlngtonlans. 

If  home  rule  Is  received  we  will  still  have 
poverty  and  we  will  still  have  most  of  the 
problems  we  have  now.  But  we  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  put  the  blame  on  outsiders.  It 
will  finally  be  up  to  us  to  find  a  solution  for 
our  Ills. 

My  basis  for  this  theory  Is  a  very  good  one, 
and  strong  one;  it  Is  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  The  American  Revolution  was 
brought  on  by  King  George  of  England,  who 
continually  burdened  the  colonists  with  un- 
fair taxes  and  a  complete  disregard  for  the 
condition  of  the  population.  The  constant 
pleas  of  the  colonists  for  Justice  and  fair- 
ness were  all  Ignored.  Finally  the  American 
colonists  could  take  no  more  of  mother 
country  England,  and  they  revolted.  They 
were  tired  of  being  pushed  around. 

In  the  American  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, one  passage  states: 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we 
have  petitioned  for  redress.  In  the  most 
humble  terms,  our  repeated  petitions  have 
been  answered  only  by  repeated  Injury.  A 
prince  whose  character  Is  thus  marked  by 
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every  act  which  may  define  a  tyrant,  is 
unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 

The  conditions  for  many  here  are  hor- 
rendous and  all  efforts  of  outside  forces  to 
change  our  city  have  been  to  no  avail.  The 
only  chance  left  Is  for  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington to  be  given  the  power  to  Improve 
their   own   city.   This   power   is   home   riile. 

If  we  do  not  get  home  rule  soon,  there 
wiU  be  violence,  because  it  wUl  be  the  only 
alternative.  This  will  either  bring  about 
change,  or  turn  Washington  Into  a  disaster 
area. 

AU  of  these  conditions  that  brought  the 
American  Revolution  are  prevalent  today 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Wasbingtonians 
have  continually  petitioned  Congress,  and 
they  have  tried  to  work  within  the  system, 
but  in  return  have  received  only  political 
rhetoric.  Wasbingtonians,  like  the  colonists, 
are   tired   of   being   pushed   around. 

A  vivid  example  of  this  situation  is  that 
of  the  D.C.  Public  Schools.  Like  Washington, 
the  public  schools  are  on  a  path  of  destruc- 
tion. One  of  the. primary  causes  of  this  is 
that  the  people  who  live  here  and  send  their 
children  to  the  D.C.  schools,  do  not  con- 
trol them.  It  is  a  group  of  Congressmen  who 
decide  how  much  money  the  schools  here 
need,  and  whether  or  not  more  emphasis 
should  be  given  to  the  schools.  It  seems  that 
Congress,  the  president,  and  all  the  people 
who  have  the  money  and  the  power  have 
forgotten  Washington  and  Its  schools. 

I  have  an  optimistic  view  for  Washington. 
I  think  we  wlU  receive  home  rule,  and  it  wlU 
give  us  the  Independence  we  need  to  save 
ourselves.  The  Anierlcan  country  had  much 
slimmer  chances  for  a  prosperous  future 
than  we  in  Wsishlngton  do  now.  But  the 
United  States  has  survived  for  almost  200 
years,  and  in  many  ways  it  has  flourished. 
Some  of  the  dreams  of  the  colonists  never 
became  reaUty.  but  many   did. 

And  with  home  rule,  the  outlook  for 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  rest  of  the  D.C. 
Public  Schools  has  to  be  brighter;  the  people 
of  Washington  will  finally  be  able  to  run 
their  own  schools;  and  have  the  power  to 
allot  the  money  needed. 

Home  rule  will  give  all  Washlngtonlans 
pride  in  their  city;  it  will  truly  be  their 
city.  Maybe  this  pride  wlU  slowly  bring 
prosperity. 


Nick  Begich,  I  ask  God's  eternal  bless- 
ings on  his  souL 


COL.  JOE  O.  BELLINO  RETIRES 


NICK  BEGICH:  A  FOND  FAREWELL 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  21.  1973 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
his  brief  term  of  service  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  my  close 
friend  and  classmate  Nick  Begich  left 
his  enduring  mark  on  this  body. 

His  enthusiasm  for  his  woi^  and 
dedication  to  his  constituents  were 
notable.  He  quickly  showed  leadership 
among  his  peers  and  was  elected  as  an 
oflBcer  of  the  92d  Congress  Democratic 
Club. 

I  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  a  long 
friendship  with  Nick  Begich.  The  divine 
plan  was  written  otherwise. 

But  the  associations  which  we  shared, 
though  briefly,  were  proof  to  me  of  his 
qualities  as  a  husband,  a  father,  and 
a  thoughtful  legislator. 

His  tragic  and  untimely  death  is  a  loss 
to  all  of  us — classmate  and  colleagues 
alike — and  a  grievous  tragedy  to  his 
wife,  Pegge  and  their  children. 

On  this  sad  and  sorrowful  occasion, 
as  we  bid  a  fond  farewell  to  our  friend. 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  21.  1973 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
30th  of  this  month.  Col.  Joe  O.  Bellino, 
U.S.  Army,  will  retire  from  active  duty. 
Colonel  Bellino  was  bom  and  raised  in 
I  OS  Angeles  and  has  worked  here  in 
Washington  for  the  past  9  years. 

Colonel  Bellino's  decorations  include 
the  Legion  of  Merit  with  Oak  Leaf  Clus- 
ter, Bronze  Star  Medal  with  "V"  device. 
Meritorious  Service  Medal,  Air  Medal 
with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  Army  Commen- 
dation Medal,  and  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam Medal  of  Honor.  He  is  presently 
the  director  of  passenger  '.rafBc  with  the 
Military  Traffic  and  Management  and 
Terminal  Service  and,  in  recognition  of 
his  outstanding  performance  while  in 
that  division,  his  colleagues  have  re- 
quested the  following  list  of  Colonel  Bel- 
lino's  accomplishments  be  inserted  Into 

the  Record. 

Narrative 

Colonc  Joe  O.  Bellino,  United  States  Army, 
distinguished  himself  by  exceptionaUy  meri- 
tcwlous  conduct  In  the  performance  of  wide 
ranging  duties  as  a  member  of  the  General 
Staff,  Headquarters,  Military  Traffic  Manage- 
ment and  Terminal  Service,  Washington, 
D.C.  from  28  October  1968  .hrough  30  June 
1973.  During  this  period  Colonel  Bellino  exer- 
cised strong  and  imaginative  leadership  as 
Director  of  Field  Assistance.  Director  of  Plana, 
military  member  of  Project  EPIC,  and  Dl- 
recttM"  of  Passenger  Traffic. 

From  28  October  1968  to  31  August  1969 
Colonel  Bellino  was  instrumenta!  in  etab- 
lishing  visits  and  brlflngs  to  Headquarters  of 
the  MUitary  Services,  DSA  and  Headquarters 
of  major  commands  on  the  Field  Assistance 
Program.  This  gained  valuable  support  for 
the  program  and  lent  prestige  to  field  as- 
sistance visits  conducted  L.y  MTMTS  area  rep- 
resentatives who  called  on  various  military 
installations  throughout  the  coimtry. 

As  Director  of  Plans  frcan  1  September 
1969  to  24  August  1970,  Colonel  BeUino  was 
responsible  for  providing  contingency  trans- 
portation planning  support  to  the  DOD, 
maintaining  plans  for  the  emergency  use  of 
DOD  and  commercial  transportation  within 
the  CONUS,  and  coordinating  MTMTS  agency 
development  planning.  Beyond  supervising 
these  fvmctlona,  Colonel  Bellino  Introduced 
a  host  of  innovative  and  dynamic  projects 
aimed  at  improving  DOD's  planning  and 
logistics  posture.  Colonel  Bellino  personally 
Inspired  and  supervised  an  Improved  trans- 
portation trends  study  which  presents  a 
trend  projection  for  the  transportation  in- 
dustry. Trends  Identified  in  this  study  have 
been  used  extensively  by  OJCS  and  the  Mili- 
tary Services  in  strategic  mobility  planning. 
Recognizing  the  vital  Interface  between 
transportation  and  logistics,  he  initiated  ac- 
tions that  paved  the  way  for  MTMTS"  par- 
ticipation In  and  support  of  DA's  Logistics 
Offensive  Program,  particularly  the  Inven- 
tory In  Motion  concept.  As  an  additional  duty 
he  also  organized  and  directed  the  "Freight 
Roundup"  project.  This  project  called  upon 
commercial  carriers  and  military  terminals 
throughout  the  country  to  search  their  ware- 
houses and  terminals  for  any  frustrated 
DOD  shipments.  As  a  result  of  his  efforts, 


shipments  representing  thousands  of  doUars 
were  recovered  and  put  back  into  the  trans- 
portation system. 

As  military  member  of  the  EPIC  Project, 
a  five-man  MTMTS  ad  hoc  group  established 
to  plan  for  MTMTS  acceptance  of  ocean  traf- 
fic management  functions.  Colonel  Bellino 
performed  ten  separate  project  tasks.  These 
tasks  covered  the  entire  traffic  management 
spectrum  and  Included  both  an  indepth 
analysis  of  DOD  ocean  shipping  activities  on 
a  worldwide  basis,  and  detailed  procedures 
for  absorbing  ocean  traffic  maiui:;einent  func- 
tions within  the  Headquarters.  Through  the 
combined  efforts  of  Colonel  BeUIno  and  the 
Project  staff  an  integrated  study.  EPIC  Proj- 
ect Plan  I,  was  submitted  to  the  Commander, 
MTMTS.  on  30  September  1970,  approxi- 
mately two  months  after  the  study  group's 
Inception.  Tlie  plan  was  subsequently  ac- 
cepted by  the  Commander,  MTMTS,  and 
became  the  basic  document  for  further  Im- 
plementation planning. 

In  his  capacity  as  Director  of  Passenger 
Traffic  from  24  August  1970  to  30  June  1973. 
Colonel  Bellino  brought  vital  direcilon  and 
control  to  passenger  traffic  operations  at  a 
time  when  the  Directorate  was  undergoing 
major  reorganization  and.  substantially.  In- 
creased workload.  These  efforts  enabled  Pas- 
senger Traffic  to  garner  the  Army  Man- 
pgement  Improi-ement  Program's  Award  for 
Exceptional  Performance  two  years  running. 
In  FY  1971  the  Exceptional  Performance 
Award  cited  the  Directorate  for  Improved 
group  packaging  mathods  which  resulted 
in  a  cost  avoidance  of  81.5  million  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  FY  1971.  In  FY  1972 
the  Directorate  qualified  for  the  exceptional 
Performance  Award  by  centralizing  port  call 
functions  at  an  annual  savings  of  $565,000. 
This  port  call  centralization  was  achieved 
In  spite  of  a  technically  inexperienced  staff 
and  without  the  benefit  of  a  trial -and -error 
operatuig  f>eri[xi.  Colonel  Belllnos  deep  per- 
sonal commicment  to  providing  the  best 
service  for  the  military  traveler  at  the  low- 
est cost  to  the  Government  resulted  in  nota- 
ble improvements  in  broad  areas  of  passenger 
traffic  operations.  Comments  on  but  a  few 
follow:  under  his  guidance  Carrier  Stand- 
ards of  Service  Checks  were  Improved  to  per- 
mit a  closes,  check  of  possible  overcharges 
or  noncompliance  with  DOD  specified  Suvud- 
ards  of  Service.  Unique  rental  agreements 
were  negotiated  with  car  rental  companies 
which  provide  lor  the  MUitary  Services  to  be 
paid  a  dividend  in  addition  to  the  customary 
20%  rental  discount.  AD  approval  of  bis  rec- 
onameudatlon  to  transfer  passport  admin- 
istration functions  to  local  installations  re- 
moved an  essentially  Adjutant  General 
function  from  the  Directorate,  ending  a  ma- 
jor encumbrance  to  passenger  traffic  opera- 
tions. Under  his  leadership  a  major  break- 
through in  rate  negotiations  with  the  air  In- 
dustry was  also  initiated  and  Is  currently  un- 
der -consideration.  The  new  proposed  rate 
structure  provides  for  lower  group  size  and 
higher  fare  discounts,  a  goal  pursued  by 
MTMTS  for  many  years.  If  approved  by  the 
CAB  this  wiU  be  the  first  change  to  the 
original  group  discount  agreement  negotiat- 
ed in  January  1963. 

Colonel  BeUino's  service  has  significant- 
ly strengthened  the  effectiveness  of  the  cus- 
tomer assistance,  planning  and  passenger 
traffic  components  of  the  Command.  His 
performance  reflects  great  credit  ur>on  him- 
self, MTMTS,  and  the  United  States  Army. 


GRIM  GENERATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  21,  1973 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  June  15 
marks  the  end  of  the  first  generation  of 
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Soviet  servitude  for  the  Lithuanian 
people.  In  terms  of  human  history,  a 
generation  may  not  be  a  very  long  time; 
but  to  a  nation  governed  against  its  will 
by  force  and  fear,  it  represents  eternity. 

Since  the  Russian  troops  occupied  the 
Baltic  States  during  World  War  n,  tens 
of  thousands  of  Lithuanians  have  died 
in  the  struggle  to  liberate  their  country, 
and  as  recently  as  a  year  ago,  Lithu- 
anians were  still  offering  their  lives  in 
protest  against  Soviet  domination. 

June  15  is  an  appropriate  time  to  com- 
memorate their  bravery  and  patriotism 
and  to  remind  the  fortunate  citizens  of 
this  Nation  not  to  forget  the  sacrifices 
made  elsewhere  in  the  name  of  freedom. 


PARAPLEGIA  RESEARCH 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  21,  1973 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
over  the  past  2  years  I  have  periodically 
brought  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
Information  relating  to  the  search  for  a 
cure  of  paraplegia.  Progress  is  slow,  part- 
ly because  of  lack  of  commitment  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  necessary  re- 
search work. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  succinct 
statements  I  have  seen  on  the  subject 
was  recently  delivered  by  Bullard  pro- 
fessor of  neuropathology  Dr.  Richard  L. 
Sidman  before  the  Labor-HEW  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  So  that  they 
may  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  I  include  his  statement  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks: 

Statement  by  Ob.  Richard  L.  Sidman 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Honored  Members  of 
the  Committee:  My  name  is  Richard  L.  Sid- 
man. of  Brookllne,  Massachusetts.  I  received 
the  MJ}.  degree  from  Harvard  Medical  School 
In  1953.  From  1956  to  1959  I  served  as  an 
officer  In  the  Commissioned  Corps  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  at  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  Bethesda,  in  the  laboratory 
of  Dr.  William  P.  Wlndle,  a  pioneer  widely 
honored  for  his  research  on  central  nervous 
system  regeneration.  Since  1959  I  have  been 
on  the  faculty  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
and  have  engaged  continuously  In  basic  re- 
search on  development  of  the  mammalian 
central  nervous  system.  As  Bullard  Profes- 
sor of  Neuropathology  at  Harvard  since  1968, 
my  goal  has  been  to  bring  basic  science  to 
bear  directly  on  mechanisms  of  disease  In  the 
nervous  system.  With  acceptance  In  1972 
of  an  additional  role  as  Chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Neurosclence  in  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Program  at  the  Children's  Hospital 
Medical  Center,  I  have  a  further  opportunity 
and  responsibility  to  focus  research  more 
sharply  so  that  advances  made  in  the  labora- 
tory can  be  brought  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
the  direct  benefit  of  the  patient.  I  serve  also 
on  advisory  committees  to  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  to  several  lay  orga- 
nizations concerned  with  special  areas  of 
health.  Including  the  Paraplegia  Research 
Foundation — Paracure,  Inc. 

I  come  before  you  today  out  of  concern  for 
two  sets  of  problems.  The  more  Important 
set  concerns  the  devastating  unsolved  af- 
fliction of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  U.S. 
citizens  suffering  the  consequences  of  severe 
injury  to  the  spinal  cord  or  brain.  A  leas  Im- 
portant,  but   still    very   real   second   set   of 
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problems  confronts  every  American  biomedi- 
cal scientist  today,  since  our  work  Is  being 
progressively  Inhibited  by  the  current  nega- 
tive federal  policies  concerning  research  sup- 
port. 

My  message,  reduced  to  one  paragraph,  Is 
as  follows.  Most  diseases  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  Involve  focal  and  permanent 
damage.  Once  the  destruction  has  occurred, 
we  physicians  can  do  nothing  today:  we 
treat  only  the  resulting  symptoms  of  paral- 
ysis. Impairment  of  speech  and  vision,  and 
so  on.  The  desirable  direct  therapy  would  be 
through  regeneration  of  damaged  nerve  fibers 
and  reestablishment  of  functional  connec- 
tions. The  diseases  I  am  talking  about  range 
from  many  forms  of  mental  retardation  and 
cerebral  palsy,  to  chronic  multiple  sclerosis, 
brain  and  spinal  cord  trauma,  focal  epilepsy, 
and  most  strokes.  An  extremely  conserva- 
tive estimate  Is  that  the  population  we  are 
referring  to  with  potentially  treatable  dis- 
ease. If  effective  regeneration  should  become 
a  reality,  numbers  at  least  600,000  of  the  most 
severely  affected  patients  In  the  United 
States.  With  no  weapons  but  the  presently 
available  medical  measures,  the  human  suf- 
fering and  economic  consequences  axe  Im- 
mense and  steadily  increasing.  The  source  of 
hope  is  that  neurological  science  is  at  that 
special  point  today  where  we  can  mount  a 
bold  yet  sensible  laboratory  research  pro- 
gram on  animals  that  has  a  fair  prospect  of 
yielding  in  time  a  practical  method  of  re- 
generation In  the  human  central  nervous 
system. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  only  one 
type  of  damage,  the  all-to-frequent  Injury 
to  the  spinal  cord  at  the  level  of  the  neck 
that  can  result  from  a  penetrating  bullet,  a 
football  or  diving  accident,  or  an  injury  sus- 
tained while  fighting  for  one's  country.  The 
personal  tragedy  Is  beyond  comprehension. 
Most  of  the  spinal  disasters  strike  young 
men,  age  18-25,  often  paralyze  them  (termed 
"quadrlplegla"  or  "paraplegia",  according  to 
whether  all  four  limbs  or  only  the  lower  limbs 
are  affected) ,  remove  all  conscious  sensation 
from  the  neck  down,  and  sentence  them  to  a 
half  century  In  bed  and  wheelchair.  The 
economic  toll  is  staggering.  The  Initial  hos- 
pitalization costs  an  average  of  $30,000- 
(260,000  per  patient,  and  the  bills  continue 
for  life  at  thousands  of  dollars  per  year.  The 
recent  extension  of  Medicare  benefits  to  the 
permanently  disabled  under  age  65  will  add 
significantly  to  the  federal  heeUth  bill.  In- 
direct costs  in  terms  of  lost  earning  capac- 
ity for  the  individual  and  reduced  produc- 
tivity for  the  nation  are  beyond  my  compe- 
tenance  to  calculate.  Spinal  cord  Injury  is  the 
most  labor-intensive  (man  hours  of  care  per 
patient)  problem  In  all  medicine,  and  labor 
costs  are  rising  rapidly.  The  most  plausible 
way,  some  would  say  the  only  w«y,  to  make  a 
dent  in  this  national  economic  disaster  Is  to 
achieve  effective  regeneration  of  nerve  fibers 
in  the  damaged  tissue. 

The  scientist  Interested  in  basic  research 
sometimes  feels  in  an  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion when  the  issue  of  project-oriented  re- 
search Is  raised.  He  or  she  knows  that  every 
field  of  knowledge  has  Its  periods  of  excite- 
ment and  its  slack  periods.  Basic  work  on 
the  nervous  system  is  currently  in  a  mar- 
velously  exciting  phase.  Many  of  us  recog- 
nize an  analogy  with  the  ferment  in  molec- 
ular biology  In  the  late  1940's  and  the  SO's 
that  led  to  such  marked  advances  In  the 
physician's  understanding  of  genetic  and 
metabolic  diseases  later  in  the  1960's  and 
70's.  That  development  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  have  resulted  directly  from 
the  Congress'  wisdom  in  developing  a  bold 
health  research  policy  and  pressing  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  to  implement  It 
and  maintain  its  high  quality  through  a 
uniquely  effective  peer  review  system.  Now, 
at  the  very  time  when  we  can  foresee  a  com- 
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parable  development  on  the  horizon  for  dis- 
eases of  the  nervous  system,  when  scientists 
In  increasing  numbers  wish  to  become  trained 
to  deal  with  key^xchallenges  such  as  the 
questions  of  how*^rve  cells  grow,  how 
they  make  such  fantastically  Intricate  con- 
nections, and  what  stimulates  them  to  re- 
generate when  Injured,  the  government  is 
setting  policies  that  choke  off  training  and 
research.  Congress,  It  appears  to  those  of  us 
on  the  outside,  has  abdicated  its  former  role 
of  leadership.  We  hope  this  Is  only  temporary. 
Let  me  elaborate  a  bit  further  on  the  bio- 
medical scientist's  view  of  this.  We  have  two 
major  anxieties.  One  Is  that  research  Is  be- 
ing strangled  and  we  are  being  told  In  effect 
to  go  out  and  deliver  medical  care  Instead. 
In  the  neurological  field  and  In  most  other 
branches  of  medicine,  this  is  senseless.  A  few 
major  neurological  diseases  such  as  polio 
have  been  solved  so  well  that  there  is  vir- 
tually no  problem  any  longer.  However,  most 
neurological  diseases  are  treatable  only  in 
unsatisfactory  terms — maintenance  of  flexi- 
ble Joints  In  a  paralyzed  limb  or  prevention 
of  bedsores  In  a  paraplegic  patient,  for  ex- 
ample. What  the  biomedical  scientists  can 
contribute  uniquely  is  new  knowledge  about 
the  principles  and  mechanisms  of  growth 
that  one  day  will  allow  the  physician  to  coax 
Injured  nerve  cells  to  regenerate  effectively 
and  restcre  normal  function.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  throw  away  this  role.  The  second 
anxiety  Is  that  research  will  be  forced  by  gov- 
ernment to  focus  on  problems  that  are  ad- 
mittedly Important,  but  that  are  not  ripe 
for  solution.  Scientists  may  seem  to  be  far- 
out  types  with  no  sense  of  priorities,  but 
actually  the  exact  opposite  Is  true.  We  are 
Intensely  pragmatic,  and  hardly  ever  will 
show  Interest  in  an  idea  unless  there  Is  some 
good  way  to  test  It  directly  In  the  laboratory. 
We  feel  that  we  simply  cannot  put  money  to 
good  use  In  the  direct  study  of  certain  Im- 
portant diseases  for  lack  of  the  basic  In- 
formation necessary  to  design  a  laboratory 
experiment  that  answers  a  definite  question. 
That  is  the  source  of  our  cry  for  support  of 
basic  research,  and  we  feel  intensely  that 
the  progress  of  medicine  over  the  past  25 
years  bears  witness  to  the  validity  of  our 
view. 

Now  the  current  Importance  of  research 
on  growth  and  regeneration  In  the  nervous 
system,  and  the  reason  I  advocate  this  topic 
as  vigorously  as  I  do,  Is  that  Jt  meets  the 
legitimate  popular  need  that  we  come  to 
grips  with  destructive  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system  arid  also  the  scientist's  need  to  re- 
ceive funding  for  those  fundamental  biomed- 
ical problems  that  are  attackable  In  a 
realistic  way.  Nervous  system  growth  and 
regeneration  is  people-oriented  and  Involves 
good  medicine,  good  economics,  and  good 
science. 

I  would  like  to  make  two  specific  policy 
suggestions  for  this  committee  to  consider. 
1.  Task  Force  on  Servous  System  Growth 
and  Regeneration.  Creation  cf  such  a  Task 
Force,  representing  the  national  biomedical 
community  and  administered  through  the 
National  Institute  of  Neurological  Disea.ses 
and  Stroke,  was  recommended  in  testimony 
before  Congress  a  year  ago.  Its  charge  was  to 
assess  the  need  in  terms  of  manpower,  goals, 
and  quality  of  scientific  Ideas,  and  to  recom- 
mend a  long  range  policy  for  future  funding. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  completed  report  of 
this  Task  Force  would  have  been  available 
to  the  government  In  time  for  the  coherent 
planning  of  the  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1974 
and  subsequent  years.  The  idea  of  this  Task 
Force  was  accepted  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  largely 
through  the  Initiative  of  the  Paraplegia  Re- 
search Foundation — Paracure,  Inc.,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1972,  but  Its  Implementation  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases 
and  Stroke  has  been  hampered  In  the  past 
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several  months  by  legislative  constraints. 
The  new  Public  Law  92-463  was  intended  to 
provide  greater  public  visibility  In  federal 
decision  making,  but  it  seems  to  be  serving 
to  Inhibit  the  Institutes  from  obtaining 
much  needed  exjjert  advice  from  the  nation's 
scientists.  No  governmental  agency  can  func- 
tion effectively  in  isolation,  as  we  have  all 
Leen  learning  painfully  through  recent  news- 
paper headlines.  I  urge  Congress  to  take  steps 
to  remove  these  constraints  so  that  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  can  continue  to 
obtain  the  wisest  outside  advice  and  to  direct 
the  NIH  to  organize  this  particular  Task 
Force  at  last,  after  so  much  undesirable  de- 
lay. 

2.  Specific  Appropriation.  I  urge  Inclusion 
in  the  FY  74  budget  of  a  line  Item  for  basic 
research  on  growth  and  regeneration  in  the 
nervous  system  in  the  amount  of  4.5  million 
dollars.  This  Item  should  be  separate  from 
and  In  addition  to  the  regular  budget  of  the 
Natioanl  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases 
and  Stroke,  but  it  should  be  administered  by 
that  Institute  and  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
peer  review  advice.  A  suggested  breakdown 
of  this  fund,  allowing  for  modification  in 
detaU  according  to  the  response  from  the  na- 
tion's scientific  applicants,  would  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

5  Invited  major  programs  at  an 
average  annual  cost  of  $400,000 
each   $2,000,000 

10  projects  at  an  average  annual 
cost  of  $200,000  each 2,000,000 

10-20  special  research  grants  at 
an  average  annu&I  cost  of  un- 
der $50,000  each 500,000 

Total 4,500,000 

The  major  programs  and  projects  should 
be  ones  that  Integrate  a  range  of  laboratory 
techniques  and  focus  them  on  basic  problems 
of  growth  and  regeneration.  Examples  of  per- 
tinent subjects  ripe  for  exploitation  toward 
the  eventual  practical  goal  of  regeneration 
in  the  spinal  cord  and  brain  of  man,  are  1) 
electron  microscopic  definltltcn  of  nerve  cell 
and  nerve  fiber  behavior  during  fiber  growth 
leading  to  formation  of  the  "wiring"  connec- 
tions that  allow  the  nervous  system  to  func- 
tion; among  other  things,  this  Is  coming 
.  to  Involve  the  development  and  use  of  new 
computer  Instrumentation  to  allow  recon- 
struction and  quantitative  measurement  of 
three-dimensional  images  of  growing  cells; 
2)  fluorescence  microscopic  methods  for  vis- 
ualizing very  fine  caliber  regenerating  nerve 
fibers  of  defined  chemical  classes;  3)  new  tis- 
sue culture  methods  for  growing  partially 
differentiated  brain  and  spinal  cord  cells  of 
nexironal  and  glial  types,  to  allow  more  pre- 
cise analysis  of  the  cell  interactions  that  un- 
derlie maintenance,  growth,  regeneration,  and 
connectivity;  4)  grafting  of  cells  into  injured 
brain  and  spinal  cord  of  experimental  ani- 
mals, on  the  basis  of  new  knowledge  of  genet- 
ics and  immunology,  and  new  techniques  of 
cell  isolation;  5)  basic  and  physical  chem- 
ical analysis  of  growth-controlling  molecules 
such  as  the  protein  called  Nerve  Growth  Fac- 
tor, and  study  of  their  mode  of  action;  6) 
analysis  of  the  significance  of  downstream 
and  upstream  transport  of  specific  classes 
of  molecules  possibly  serving  for  the  Initia- 
tion and  maintenance  of  growth  and  regen- 
erative activity;  7)  chemical  study  of  the  In- 
teraction of  hormones  and  other  small  mole- 
cules with  proteins  at  cell  surfaces  and  In  the 
cell  cytoplasm  and  nucleus  to  Infiuence  ulti- 
mately the  genetic  program  of  growth  and 
differentiation;  8)  physiological  study,  main, 
ly  via  mlcroelectrode  and  lontophoretlc  ex- 
periments, of  the  role  of  active  Inhibition  at 
the  cell  level  in  preventing  normal  func- 
tional activity  after  focal  Injury  to  the  ner- 
vous system.  This  partial  listing  of  the  scien- 
tific scope  should  underscore  the  need  for 
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training  of  new  professional  personnel  to  a 
high  level  of  skUl,  as  weU  as  the  need  for 
new  programs,  not  currently  funded  any- 
where in  the  country,  that  would  provide 
the  necessary  Integration  around  the  foctis 
of  growth  and  regeneration.  The  largest  of 
these  programs  should  be  asked  to  achieve 
Integration  with  an  academic  clinical  reha- 
bilitation center  so  as  to  complete  the  bridg- 
ing from  laboratory  bench  to  patient  that 
has  proved  so  successful  a  feature  In  the 
areas  of  modern  medicine. 

The  small  research  grants  also  merit  em- 
phasis In  the  total  plan.  As  Dr.  James  D. 
Watson,  Nobel  laureate,  frequently  points 
out,  almost  every  Important  discovery,  the 
ones  that  turn  a  science  In  a  new  direction, 
are  made  by  young  people,  commonly  virtual 
unknowns  at  the  time  they  develop  the  key 
Idea.  Funding  for  such  persons  is  particu- 
larly crucial  If  paraplegics  are  to  rise  out  of 
their  wheelchairs  one  day,  or  stroke  victims 
and  epileptics  are  to  recover  fundamentally 
from  their  injuries. 

One  hears  the  criticism  that  we  must  not 
push  such  a  research  area  because  it  will 
raise  false  hopes  In  the  patients  afflicted 
with  nervous  system  Injuries.  In  my  exper- 
ience this  Is  not  a  realistic  worry.  The  pa- 
tients and  their  families  do  not  expect  over- 
night miracles.  Also  labor  leaders  and  many 
political  figures  at  the  state  and  national 
level  that  I  have  talked  to  are  aware  that 
nothing  is  that  easy.  All  of  them  feel  strong- 
ly and  simply  that  their  government  and  the 
nation's  scientists  should  be  at  work  on  the 
problem.  If  someone  argues  that  it  might 
take  100  years  to  find  a  cure,  the  patients 
reply  that  It  will  take  that  many  years 
longer  unless  we  get  on  with  the  Job.  They 
are  depressed  by  inaction  and  indifference. 
They  know  that  there  is  much  basic  work 
of  extraordinary  difficulty  to  be  done,  but 
they  know  that  the  neurosclences  are  among 
the  most  exciting  and  promising  of  all  the 
sciences  today.  They  say,  "Let's  put  It  all 
together,"  and  we  should  respond. 


ELECTION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  OP- 
TOMETRIC  ASSOCIATION  PRESI- 
DENT 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  21,  1973 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
John  F.  Schwartz,  of  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
has  recently  been  elected  by  his  fellow 
optometrists  as  the  1973-74  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Optometric  Associa- 
tion. As  a  leader  with  much  experience 
in  optometric  and  civic  organizations. 
Dr.  Schwartz  will  surely  continue  the 
excellent  record  of  progress  that  tills 
association  has  compiled. 

The  newly  elected  president  has  msoi- 
aged  to  compile  quite  a  record  of  service. 
He  has  served  as  treasurer  and  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Vision  Conservation 
Institute,  trustee  and  vice  president  of 
tlie  Pennsylvania  Optometric  Associa- 
tion, vice  president  of  the  multistate 
VCI,  stafT  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Optometric  Center,  and  adviser  to  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  Optometric  As- 
sistants. He  is  currently  a  vice  president 
of  Vision  Welfare  League,  a  trustee  for 
Pennsylvania  College  of  Optometry,  and 
a  fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Optometry. 
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In  his  community.  Dr.  Schwartz  has 
somehow  managed  to  allocate  time  from 
his  busy  professional  schedule  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  West  Shore  YMCA 
Board,  West  Shore  Choral  Society,  East 
Berlin  Borough  Council,  and  chairman 
of  the  East  Berlin  Planning  Commission . 
He  has  been  president  of  the  West  Shore 
Rotary  Club,  the  Gettysbui-g-Adams 
County  Torch  Club,  the  Adams  Countj* 
Public  Library  Board.  He  has  served  the 
YMCA  as  fundraising  chairman  of  the 
East  Berlin  area.  Dr.  Schwartz  is  special 
governmental  agencies  liaison  for  the 
East  Berlin  Council  and  a  member  of  the 
West  Shore  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

In  this  age  of  concern  over  the  health 
care  delivery  system  and  practices  in  this 
Nation,  it  is  imperative  that  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Pennsylvania  Optomet- 
ric Association  participate  fully  in  the 
shaping  of  the  health  care  of  the  future. 
POA  has  been  a  progressive  force  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  Under  Dr. 
Schwartz'  able  leadership,  it  will  con- 
tinue, I  am  sure.  I  would  like  to  extend 
my  personal  congratulations  to  him  on 
this  honor  and  to  the  association  for 
selecting  him. 


STATEMENT  OF  FINANCIAL  WORTH 
OF  CONGRESSMAN  ROMANO  L. 
MAZZOLI 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

or   KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  21,  1973 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  placing  into  the  Record  a  complete 
statement  of  my  financial  worth  as  of 
December  31,  1972.  This  statement  in- 
cludes a  listing  of  all  assets  which  are 
held  in  my  name  individually  or  which 
are  held  jointly  with  my  wife,  as  well  as 
all  assets  which  are  held  by  my  wife  in 
her  individual  name. 

I  have  also  included  a  statement  of  our 
income,  from  all  sources,  for  calendar 
year  1972  as  developed  from  our  in- 
come tax  return  for  that  year. 

I  have  plEiced  a  full  financial  disclosure 
Into  the  Record  yearly  since  coming  to 
the  Congress.  I  shall  continue  this 
practice  for  each  year  it  is  my  privilege 
and  honor  to  serve  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

The  statement  of  finances  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Statement  of  Financial  Condition  or  Ro- 
mano L.  AND  Helen  D.  Mazzoli,  Decemblb 

31,    1973 
Cash  on  Deposit: 

Lincoln  Federal  S&L  Association 

Account  No.   37339 S3.  6C3  96 

Liberty  National  Bank  &  Trust 

Co.,  Account  No.  09-013390..     8. 979  52 

Liberty  National  Bank  &  Trust 

Co.,  Account  No.  08-33-816-7.         336,  82 

Liberty  National  Bank  &  Trust 

Co.,  Account  No.  08-33-817-5.         100.  00 

American  United  Life  Insurance 

Co..  Policy  No.  1116312 65.  36 

American  United  Life  Insurance 

Co.,  Policy  No.  1011729 S54.  69 

Securities,  Stocks,  and  Bonds: 
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tr.S.  Government  Bonds,  Series 

E - 767.3» 

Real  Property: 
Resldentiil: 

HdOM   (liOvteTUIe) :   AvesaeA 

Valve 18,  840.  0» 

Le&»:  Uottgags,  Povtlaud  Fed- 
eral 8&L 12.Q22.2i 


Eqnlty 6,887.17 

CommerctftI  or  Investment • 


Honschotd  Goods  and  Misoellane- 

oua  Fersacalt;  (Esthnated) 4.500.00 

Caati  Sorreuder  Value  of  lAte  In- 
surance Policies: 
American  United  Life  Insurance 

Company,  Policy  No.  T01I729-     2,382.70 
American  United  Life  Insnrance 

Company.  Policy  No.  1116313.         316.  7S 
Federal      Employees      Retirement 

System,  Contrlbirtlon  to  Pond 6. 497.  77 

Automobiles,  1965  Rambler 645.00 

Law  OfBc«  Library 645.07 

Total  assets 36,072.53 

RECAprrvLATioN  or  Income  and  Expenses  roa 
Caixndas  Tear  1972 

INCOME 

Interest  and  Dividends 

Lincoln  Federal  S&L  Associa- 
tion             $167.63 

Liberty  National  Bank  &  Trust 
Co 291.72 

American  United  Life  Insxtr- 
aaevCo. -  21.35 

48a  70 
Law  Practice 

Income 422.  64 

expenses 962.16 

(539.52) 
VS.  House  o/  RepreaeutmtiL-ea: 
Salary . 42,500.00 

Gross  Income 42,441.18 

KXFENSBS.  DBDUCTIONS,  AND  KXXXFTIONS 

Coogreniona)  Bxpensea  In  CKeaa 
Of  Relmborsementa $6,648.41 

Miscellaneous  Confreealonal  De- 
ducUons 4,  084. 16 

Personal  DeductkMU 4,811.40 

Personal  Exemptions S.  000.  00 

Total 17,643.97 

Ttotal  taxable  Income M,a87.21 


THE  NEED  TO  CLA'UFST  WAR 
POWERS 


HON.  ALAN  STEELMAN 

or  TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  21,  1973 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
learned  a  painful  lesson  from  our  past 
hrrolvement  In  Vietnam.  And  today,  as 
many  of  us  reflect  on  previous  mistakes, 
we  realize  the  need  for  congressional 
legislation,  further  definta^  the  rules 
which  govern  the  use  of  U.S.  forces  in 
the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war. 

In  reference  to  this  need  to  specify  the 
vannakin^  powers  of  Oongress  and  the 
President,  I  am  inserting  into  the  Rbcord 
an  excellent  editorial  comment  from  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  which  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues. 

Tbe  text  of  the  editorial  foDows: 

CUJIVT  W«C.  POWEBS 

Wltli  the  Vietnam  war  over,  it  is  possible 
to  study  some  of  the  policymaking  problems 
of  that  war  with  more  light  and  less  heat. 

One  of  these  problems  Is  the  conflict  be- 
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tween  Congress'  constitutional  responsibility 
for  d«y,laring  «ar  and  the  President's  re- 
sponsibility, as  commander  In  chief,  for  di- 
recting our  wars. 

An  attempt  i&  now  being  made  In  Con- 
gress to  resolve  this  conSlct  by  voting  legis- 
lation that  will  require  a  prealdeut  who  be- 
gins military  action  on  bis  own  Initiative  to 
gain  the  approval  of  Congress,  within,  three 
or  four  months — 120  days  by  the  House  ver- 
sion— or  cease  the  action. 

The  News  has  conalstently  opposed  legisla- 
tive attempts  In  the  past  that  would  have 
cut  the  grouxul  from  under  first  President 
Jobnson  and  then  President  Nixon  In  the 
cond.uct  of  the  then-ongoing  Vietnam  War. 

Congress  voted  President  Johnson  blanlc- 
chccJc  authority,  in  the  1964  Gulf  of  Tonldn 
Resolution,  to  commit  our  military  In  the 
Vietnam  War.  Once  the  war  was  under  way, 
Congress  was  as  committed.  In  our  <Hi>inlon, 
as  were  tbe  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican troops.  With  a  shooting  war  already  In 
progress,  with  Americans  dying.  It  was  too 
late  for  second  thoughts  and  grandstanding 
to  the  "peace"  groups  that  did  the  Conunu- 
nist»'  political  Oglitlng  In  this  country. 

Now,  however,  the  time  has  come  to  exam- 
ine tlie  war  powers  machinery  established  by 
Um  Constitution  and  the  law.  The  time  has 
come  to  clarily  these  powers  and  specify 
bow  the  machinery  should  worlc  Tbe  News 
believes  that  the  basic  concept  of  the  cur- 
rent war  powers  legislation  is  sound,  for 
these  reasons : 

First,  it  does  not  restrict  a  president's 
capability  for  taking  quicic  action  to  repel  an 
attack  on  U.S.  territory  or  forces  or  to  deal 
wltb  any  other  sudden  emergency. 

This  freedom  of  action  was  seen  as  an 
Imperative  by  the  arebltectft  of  the  Con- 
stitution, in  the  days  when  communications 
were  slow  and  there  was  not  always  time  to 
get  a  congressional  vote  before  taking  emer- 
gency military  measures.  It  is  even  more 
imperative  in  tbe  missile  age,  when  the  VS. 
is  only  minutes  as  the  ICBM  flies  from  any 
aggressor. 

Second,  it  requires  any  president  to  make 
sure  that  he  has  powerful  and  convincing 
evidence  of  the  need  for  a  siistalned  military 
operation  before  he  commits  the  country's 
troops.  He  will  be  on  notice  that  he  must  be 
able  to  demonstrate  to  the  Congress,  and 
therefore  to  the  American  people,  why  and 
how  we  are  going  to  war. 

In  a  democracy,  where  the  people  must 
support  a  war  to  fig^t  it  effectively,  this 
presenting  of  the  president's  case  for  com- 
mitment is  not  merely  rhetoric  but  a  crucial 
step  In  the  military  and  psychological  mobi- 
lization of  the  nation  for  war. 

Third,  if  a  president  does  not  hav«  argu- 
ments strong  enougb  to  convince  Congress 
td  the  need  for  mUltary  action.  It  Is  blghly 
uaoUkely  that  he  wUl  be  able  to  convince  the 
people  and  tiiereby  ensure  their  support  for 
the  duration  of  tbe  war  that  will  ensue. 

And  since  tbe  people  are  the  ones  wbo  will 
have  to  pay  the  price  and  bear  the  sacriflce 
of  fighting  such  a  war,  this  mobilization  of 
popular  support  Is  a  must,  without  which 
BO  long-term  military  action  should  be 
lamicbcdL 


UNIQUE  CERAMICS  IfUSEDM 
CK>eNS  IN  NIAGARA  FALLS 


RON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  III 

OP   NKW    YORK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thttndav,  June  21,  1973 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  city  of  Niagara  Fans  has  much  to 
offer  its  visitors.  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce the  latest  attraction — an  exam- 
ple of  industry  cooperating  with  the 
community — the  Carborundum  Museum 
of  Ceramics. 
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The  multimedia  museum,  depicting 
tbe  history,  techiMlogy,  and  art  of  ce- 
ramics from  1,000  B.C.  to  the  present,  is 
The  nonprofit  edaeattonal  institution 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  In  the  world, 
opened  this  month  as  part  of  the  Rain- 
bow Urban  Renewal  project  in  Niagara 
Falls.  It  has  been  described  as  "a  living 
experience;  a  place  for  small  children  as 
well  as  Ph.  D.  candidates.' ' 

In  tbe  moseum's  theater,  visitors  view 
a  film  shot  on  location  in  Edigland  which 
details  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  making 
bone  china  by  Josiah  Spode. 

The  museum  imported  15  master  pot- 
ters from  Staffordshii-e,  Englajid — Uieii- 
skill  is  viitually  uniuiown  in  the  United 
States — ^who  work  in  the  museum's 
small-scale  bone  china  assembly  line. 
The  Clay  Masters,  as  they  are  called, 
make  authentic  bone  china  using  vir- 
tually the  same  methods  Josiah  Spode 
used  almost  200  years  ago.  Visitors  can 
watch  them  mold  and  press  day,  deco- 
rate a  teapot  with  a  design  conceived  9 
years  before  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, or  hand-paint  finished  article»  with 
a  tracery  of  22 -carat  gold. 

The  work  of  the  English  craftsmen  is 
on  sale  in  thei  museum's  gift  shop. 

The  trip  back  in  history  also  offers  ex- 
hibits featuring  mud  bricks  baked  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  before  the  time  of 
Moses,  priceless  Chinese  pottery  of  the 
Ming  Dynasty,  Greek  vases  from  tbe  gol- 
den age  of  Athens,  Roman  water  pipes 
and  heating  ducts,  and  colorful  Persian 
mosaics. 

The  museum  was  primarily  the  brain- 
child of  William  H.  Wendel.  Carborun- 
dum Co.  president.  The  Carborundum 
Co.  provided  the  funds  to  stau-i  the 
project. 

"The  Carborundum  CO.  has  btiilt  its  new 
wtjrld  headquarters  in  Niagara  Palls,  and 
headed  by  Mr.  Wendel,  has  taken  a  lead- 
ing interest  in  the  development  and  rede- 
velopment of  the  city. 

The  museum,  under  tbe  direetorslup 
ot  A.  Richard  DeNatale,  noiw  is  on  its  own 
as  a  public,  nonprofit  institution.  Ptmds 
are  raised  throu^  membership  fees, 
sales  fn  the  gift  rfiop,  and  admis.sion 
charges — $2.25  for  adults  and  $1  for  chil- 
dren. The  museum  has  applied  for  fund- 
ing from  the  New  York  State  Council  on 
the  Arts,  and  also  hopes  for  f imding  from 
private  fotmdations  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

Located  at  Third  and  Niagara  Streets, 
Just  four  blocks  from  the  American  Falls, 
the  ■  museum  is  open  every  day  from 
10  a.m.  to  10  pjn.  in  tbe  summer,  and 
10  a.m.  to  6  pjn.  in  the  winter. 

I  would  like  to  invite  everyone  to  visit 
Niagara  Falls  smd  urge  you  to  visit  our 
new  ceramics  museum  while  you  are 
there. 


INTERVIEW      BETWEEN      GEORGE 
MEANY  AND  GERHART  LOWENTHAL 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

OF   SOCTU   CABOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  21.  1973 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  AFL- 
CIO  recently  leletised  the  transcript  of 
an  interview  between  President  George 
Meany  and  Gerhart  Lowenthal,  chief  edi- 
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tor,  the  Second  German  Television  Net- 
work, aired  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany. 

I  am  deeply  impressed  by  the  view 
Mr.  Meany  expressed  in  that  interview 
regarding  the  mirage  of  "detente"  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  present  policies  of 
the  Soviets,  and  particularly  the  naivete 
of  current  United  States  and  Western  at- 
titudes toward  increasing  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Wliile  we  do  not  always  agree  on  do- 
mestic issues,  I  find  myself  wholeheart- 
edly in  agreement  with  Mr.  Meany  when 
he  says: 

Moscow  shows  good  will  only  when  it  gets 
what  It  wants.  To  me,  that  is  gross  tyranny, 
outright  Imperialism.  This  is  no  detente. 
*  *  *  •  • 

The  Soviets  have  not  given  up  their  ex- 
pansionist designs.  They  are  seeking  Western 
help  to  overcome  their  serious  economic  dif- 
ficulties and  to  continue  tlieir  speeded-up 
rearmament. 

In  my  opinion,  we  are  fools  if  we  think 
that  current  or  potential  Soviet  markets 
for  foodstuffs  or  manufactured  goods  are 
worth  the  price  we  will  pay.  It  is  bad 
enough  that  when  we  sell  them  grain  we 
sell  it  to  them  at  rock-bottom  prices  and 
then  subsidize  the  sale  out  of  the  hard- 
earned  dollars  of  American  taxpayers.  We 
seldom  do  that,  even  for  our  friends. 
Only  a  very  foolish  man  would  make 
such  concessions  in  behalf  of  an  enemy, 
who,  when  he  has  remedied  his  economic 
difficulties  and  developed  his  armaments 
by  means  of  such  assistance,  will  forget 
good  will  and  detente  and  turn  to  bite  the 
hand  that  has  fed  him. 

I  commend  Mr.  Meany  for  his  forth- 
rightness  and  insight  in  this  regard  and 
commend  his  remarks  to  all  my  col- 
leagues. I  feel  certain  the  laboring  men 
and  women  of  America,  whom  Mr.  Meany 
represents,  concur  in  the  views  he  has 
expressed.  I  certainly  hope  that  those 
Members  of  Congress  who  represent  sub- 
stantial union  constituencies  will  work 
to  tranflate  those  views  into  legislative 
action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  Meany- 
Lowenthal  intei-view  is  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Transcript  of  the  Interview 

Lowenthal.  Mr.  Meany,  you  have  always 
very  outspokenly  criticized  what  you  call 
Soviet  imperialism.  Since  we  are  living  in  a 
time  of  detente,  do  you  still  doubt  the  good 
Vill  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  conduct  a  policy 
of  cooperation  with  the  West? 

Meant.  Yes.  I  still  doubt  the  good  will  of 
the  Soviet  rulers.  In  fact,  my  doubts  have 
strengthened  after  Brezhnev's  recent  visit  to 
the  Federal  German  Republic. 

There  can  be  no  good  will  witliout  good 
deeds.  And  I  have  not  seen  any  Soviet  good 
deeds  lor  the  aspirations  and  hopes  of  the 
German  people  for  national  imification  in 
freedom  or  for  the  people  of  Berlin. 

The  Soviet  dictator  could  have  utilized  his 
visit  to  show  his  government'.-  good  will  by 
taking  positive  action  for  guaranteeing  full 
Russian  compliance  with  the  1971  Pour 
Power  Agreement  on  the  status  of  Berlin 
which  provides  for  West  Berlin  Federal  Re- 
publc  ties.  He  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  The 
Joint  Agreement  signed  after  this  visit  men- 
tioned "strict  adherence  and  full  application 
of  the  Four  Power  Agreement" — but  did  not 
specifically  reaffirm  the  right  of  the  Federal 
Republic  to  speak  for  West  Berlin  after  the 
two  German  states  enter  the  United  Nations. 

As  you  know,  the  Governing  Mayor  of  Ber- 


lin recently  had  a  taste  of  Russian  good  will 
at  the  Soviet  Industrial  Exhibition  in  Ber- 
lin. The  Moscow  representative  tried  to  keep 
out  the  state  secretary  of  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic's Economic  Ministry  during  the  official 
tour.  Charging  deliberate  Russian  disregard 
for  the  Four  Power  Agreement,  the  Govern- 
ing Mayor  protested  that  its  provisions  "are 
evidently  not  yet  fully  accepted  in  practice 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  partners  in  East- 
ern Europe." 

And  though  it  is  very  anxious  for  good 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Federal 
Government  has  had  to  express — with  great 
restraint — its  regrets  over  this  display  of 
Russian  ill  will  at  the  Soviet  Industrial  Ex- 
hibition in  Berlin,  and  described  it  as  not 
promoting  efforts  for  detente. 

Tlie  Soviets  are  not  turning  their  Iron 
Curtain  into  plowshares.  The  Berlin  Wall 
still  cuts  across  the  face  of  the  city  like  a 
duelling  scar.  Workers  and  Intellectuals  try- 
ing to  flee  to  freedom  are  sho;  down  in  cold 
blood  at  the  Wall.  The  840-mlIe  frontier 
between  the  two  German  states  is  a  hor- 
rible death  fence.  I  don't  see  any  Soviet  good 
will  in  this  gruesome  situation. 

Moscow  shows  good  will  only  when  it  gets 
what  it  wants.  To  me  that  Is  gross  tyranny, 
outright  Imperialism.  This  Is  no  detente.  So- 
viet behavior  In  Berlin  Is  a  symbol  of  the 
cold  war  which  Moscow  is  stUl  waging.  It  is 
not  good  will. 

Lowenthal.  How  would  you  analyze  the 
alms  of  present  Soviet  policy? 

Meant.  The  Soviets  have  not  given  up 
their  expansionist  designs.  They  are  seeking 
Western  help  to  overcome  their  serious  eco- 
nom.'c  difficulties  and  to  continue  their 
speeded-up  rearmament.  The  Federal  Re- 
public's Defense  Minister,  Oeorg  Leber,  re- 
cently explained  what  Russia's  mounting 
military  might  means  for  the  Federal  Re- 
public. 

The  Soviets  are  trying  to  get  all  kinds  of 
diplomatic  concessions  In  order  to  achieve 
these  two  goals.  At  the  same  time  Moscow 
tries  to  create  a  false  sense  of  security  among 
the  West  European  peoples  and  to  under- 
mine the  American  presence  in  Europe.  If 
they  get  away  with  this  game,  the  Soviets 
will  sooner  or  later  succeed  In  the  "Finlandl- 
zatlon"  of  Western  Europe.  This  would  be 
only  a  step  towards  their  complete  domina- 
tion of  the  continent. 

The  Soviets  are  pursuing  the  same  strat- 
egy in  the  Middle  East:  Here  they  are  not 
seeking  real  peace.  While  not  encouraging 
immediate  war,  they  continue  to  aid  and 
arm  the  guerrillas  and  the  most  warlike 
Arab  regimes  and  build  up  their  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

Brezhnev  himself  explained  what  detente 
means  to  the  Kremlin  and  what  the  Soviet 
rulers  are  trying  to  get  out  of  It.  Addressing 
a  conference  of  select  Communist  represent- 
atives at  Karlovy  Vary,  the  Soviet  dictator 
said  on  AprU  24,  1967: 

"Experience  teaches.  In  particular,  that  the 
cold  war"  and  the  confrontation  of  military 
blocs,  the  atmosphere  of  military  threats, 
seriously  hampers  the  activity  of  revolu- 
tionarj',  democratic  forces.  In  conditions  of 
international  tension  In  bourgeois  countries, 
the  reactionary  elements  become  active,  the 
military  raise  their  heads,  anti-democratic 
tendencies  and  anti-Communism  are 
strengthened. 

"And  conversely,  the  past  few  years  have 
shown  quite  clearly  that.  In  conditions  of 
slackened  international  tension,  the  pointer 
of  the  political  barometer  moves  left.  Cer- 
tain changes  in  relations  between  commu- 
nists and  social -democrats  in  certain  coun- 
tries, a  noticeable  falling  off  In  anti-commu- 
nist hysteria,  and  the  increase  in  the  influ- 
ence of  West  European  communist  parties  is 
most  directly  correlated  with  the  reduction 
in  tension  which  has  taken  place  in  Europe." 

Lowenthal.  You  have  very  recently  criti- 
cized industry  to  be  too  keen  on  expanding 


trade  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  you  have 
warned  the  Industrialist  that  the  Russians 
might  only  be  Interested  In  the  expansion  o' 
technological  and  economic  relations  with 
the  West  to  overcome  their  own  difficulties. 
Do  you  think  that  an  expansion  of  economic" 
relations  with  the  East  Is  also  in  the  interest 
of  Western  countries? 

Meant.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  two 
main  reasons  why  Moscow  is  trying  so  hard  to 
get  massive  economic  and  technological  help 
from  the  Federal  Republic,  the  U.S.  and  other 
Western  democracies.  One  thing  Is  clear,  the 
Kremlin  Is  much  more  interested  in  advanc- 
ing Russian  world  Influence  and  power  than 
in  promoting  the  well-being,  living  stand- 
ards, and  human  rights  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple. Actually,  recent  months  have  seen  a 
tightening  of  Russian  tyranny  and  repres- 
sion against  Soviet  intellectuals  and  Jews 
seeking  to  exercise  their  basic  human  rights 
of  emigration  In  line  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

As  I  see  It,  Moscow  should  not  be  given 
the  aid  It  now  seeks  unless  and  until  it  gives 
up  Its  expansionist  designs  which  are  a 
threat  to  democracy  in  Germany  as  well  as  a 
threat  to  world  peace.  Experience  has  shown 
that  free  world  economic  help  to  the  Soviet 
rulers  does  not  make  them  more  peaceful 
abroad  or  less  repressive  at  home.  Over  the 
years,  German,  .\merlcan,  and  other  Western 
industrialists,  bankers  and  governments 
have  given  much  economic  and  technological 
aid  to  the  Soviet  regime.  What  good  did  It 
do? 

Let  me  remind  you  that  an  American  firm, 
the  McKee  Corporation,  built  the  world's 
biggest  iron  and  steel  plant  at  Magnitogorsk. 
Ford  built  the  first  Soviet  automotive  plant. 
General  Electric  planned,  equipped  and  con- 
structed the  famous  Dnieper  hydroelectric 
dam.  Some  years  ago.  Stalin  himself  told  tbe 
American  industrialist,  Eric  Johnson,  that 
"about  two-thirds  of  all  the  large  industrial 
enterprises  In  the  USSR  have  been  buUt 
with  U.S.  materials  or  technical  assistance." 

So  you  see,  big  economic  help  to  Moscow 
did  not  prevent  It  from  causing  crisis  after 
crisis  over  Berlin,  buUdIng  the  Wall  of 
Shame,  denying  the  German  people  the  right 
of  self-determination,  aiding  and  abetting 
subversion  of.  the  democracies  and  wars  of 
so-called  national  liberation.  The  huge  ex- 
pansion of  this  type  of  Soviet  collaboration 
with  the  West  wUl  not  help  the  German, 
American,  or  any  other  people.  For  the  Rus- 
sian people  It  has  meant  and  can  only  mean 
a  strengthening  of  the  dictatorship  which 
exploits  and  oppresses  them.  Why  repeat  and 
even  enlarge  this  mistaken  policy?  In  a  hu- 
man and  moral  sense,  and  In  the  long  range 
even  from  the  viewpoint  of  profits,  this  kind 
of  policy  Is  bad-business — fatally  short- 
sighted. 

Lowenthal.  You  have  always  been  critical 
of  the  Eastern  policy  of  the  present  German 
Government?  Is  that  still  your  position? 

Meant.  Yes,  I  have  been  and  continue  to 
be  critical  of  Ost-Politik.  I  do  not  question 
the  intentions  of  Chancellor  Brandt  in  his 
efforts  to  secure  peace  with  former  enemies. 
I  appreciate  his  sincere  desire  for  world  peace. 
We  all  long  for  the  day  when  mankind  will 
feel  secure  in  its  enjoyment  of  peace,  freedom 
and  fruits  of  modern  technology. 

But  I  do  think  that  the  Federal  Republic 
has  made  too  many  concessions  to  the  So- 
viets and  has  gotten  nothing  in  return. 
Abandoning  a  huge  part  of  Germany  to 
Communist  dictatorship  is  no  road  to  peace 
or  freedom,  regardless  of  the  very  best  inten- 
tions. Strengthening  Soviet  Influence  and 
power  in  Europe  can  only  help  the  forces  of 
subversion  and  aggression  on  the  continent 
and  harm  the  ranks  of  democracy  and  peace 
everjwhere. 

All  euphoria  aside,  this  is  not  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  German  people  or  in  the  service 
of  peace  and  freedom  on  the  continent  or 
anywhere  else. 
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LowENTHAt.  What  do  you  think  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  relations  between  the  trade 
union  movement  In  the  Federal  Republic  and 
;he  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Germany? 

Meant.  We  of  American  labor  have  always 
( onsldered  the  so-called  trade  unions  in  the 
t'ommunlst  and  all  other  totalitarian  coun- 
:  rics  as  Labor  Fronts — the  kind  that  Dr.  Ijcy 
and  Hitler  built.  In  the  USSR,  the  head  of  the 
l.abor  Front,  designated  by  the  Communist 
I'^rty  Is  Shelepln,  formerly  chief  of  the 
dreaded  Russian  secret  police. 

The  so-called  unions  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain are  only  arms  and  agencies  of  the  Com- 
munist dictatorship.  They  are  instnuneuta 
of  the  police  state — to  police  and  speed-up 
ihe  workers  In  the  plants.  We  believe  free 
•rade  unions  In  our  country  or  In  any  other 
!ree  co^tntry  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
these  Labor  Fronts.  Joining  hands  with  them 
lends  respect  and  credibility  to  them  as  bona 
lide  unions.  This  Is  what  the  Commtinist 
Party  bosses  want  In  order  to  deceive  their 
members  and  serve  the  dictatorship. 

Contacts  and  exchanges  between  free  trade 
imions  and  the  Communist  state  police 
"Tjnlons"  never  have  brought  and  never  will 
bring  more  rights  and  social  justice  for  the 
workers  In  the  dictatorship  countries.  Such, 
dialogues  and  exchanges  only  discourage  the 
workers  who  long  for  the  day  when  they  will 
be  able  to  enjoy  the  right  to  freedom  of  as- 
.soclatlon;  such  exchanges  smd  contacts 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Labor  Front 
officials  who  hold  down  the  workers  in  the 
interest  of  the  Communist  Party  and  the 
government  which  it  monopolizes. 

In  addition.  let  me  say  that  no  one  has  yet 
come  up  with  any  evtdeiice  that  such  ex- 
changes have  been  of  any  help  to  the  workers 
in  the  free  trade  luiUuis  of  any  democratic 
cotintry.  Quite  the  contrary,  these  exchanges 
have  helped  Communist  infiltration  and  sub- 
version of  the  bona  tide  trade  unirfm^  in  the 
free  world. 

We  look  for  the  day  when  the  Russian,  East 
German.  Polish,  Czeclio-Slovak  and  aU  other 
workers  now  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  will 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  free  trade  unionism  now 
enjoyed  by  the  DGB  and  AFL-CIO.  And  of 
course,  we  continue  to  hope  that,  aooner 
rather  than  later,  the  DGB  and  the  AFL-CIO 
win  again  cooperate  fully  for  their  common 
basic  alms  and  democratic  ideals. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  21,  1973 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Simon  Rosen- 
thal, executive  director  of  the  Legal  Aid 
Society  of  San  Mateo  County  in  Redwood 
City,  Calif.,  concerning  my  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  May  31, 
1973.  I  have  checked  further  Into  the 
matter  of  embeazlement  of  fimds  as  de- 
scril)ed  In  my  remarks.  I  find  that  rather 
loose  practices  existed  regarding  the 
handling  of  legal  services  funds,  that  is, 
no  requirement  for  a  countersignature 
or  any  mention  of  a  bond.  I  would  agree 
with  Ml-.  Roeenthal  that  if  I  had  under- 
stood c(»iditions  to  exist  as  he  described 
them  in  his  letter,  I  possibly  would  have 
choKn  another  of  the  many  examples  of 
deficient  or  illegal  practices. 

At  this  point  I  include  Mr.  Bosenthalts 
complete  letter  la  the  Recoho: 
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LEGAI.AID  SOCIETT 

OF  Sam  Mateo  Coutrrr, 
Bedwood  City,  Cattf.,  June  13. 1973, 
Congressman  Lajiar  Bakes, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Baker:  I  have  Just 
been  advised  of  your  comments  published  in 
ttie  Congressional  Record  on  May  31,  1973, 
pertaining  to  the  National  Legal  Services 
Program.  I  can  appreciate  a  different  philo- 
sophic analysis  of  Legal  Services  but  wish  to 
respectfully  caU  your  attention  to  a  matter 
you  delineate  wlhctk.  when  taken  out  of  the 
total  factual  context,  could  mislead  the 
members  of  the  House.  I  believe  that,  had 
you  been  fully  apprised  of  the  facts,  you 
might  have  chosen  to  avoid  the  following 
comments: 

"In  Redwood  City,  California,  an  attorney 
for  Angela  Davis  embezzled  $10,000  from  the 
local  Legal  Services  program.  .  .  .  There  can 
be  nothing  lower  than  so-called  members 
of  a  p>roud  profession  who  prey  upon  the 
weak  and  helpless  and  actually  embezzle 
funds  meant  to  relieve  human  suffeiring." 

The  embezzlement  you  refer  to  in  fact 
occurred  {^proximately  three  years  ago.  The 
fact  that  this  was  m.  ~  technical  esibezzle- 
noent"  is  no  ezctise  for  the  serious  violation. 
The  attorney  who  committed  this  crime  had 
been  employed  by  the  San  Mateo  County 
Legal  Aid  Society  for  two  months  and  wa.s 
forced  to  resign  his  position  four  months 
after  the  offense  despite  the  fact  that  the 
agency  was  not  at  that  point  aware  of  the 
technical  exnlicsszlcmeiit.  I  should  emphasize 
that  the  $10,000  which  was  wrongfully  ap- 
propriated had  been  returned  by  the  attor- 
ney in  question  before  the  violation  was 
dtecofered. 

The  fact  that  the  funds  were  voluntarily 
returned  prior  to  discovery  in  no  way  miti- 
gates the  fact  that  a  crime  bad  been  com- 
mitted. Because  of  the  serious  nature  of  the 
offenae.  my  Board  of  Directors  pronaptly  in- 
formed our  local  District  AttcKney's  office 
when  the  matter  was  discovered.  Tlie  attor- 
ney was  prosecuted  in  the  criminal  ooorta 
and  subsequently  entered  a  guilty  plea.  The 
guilty  party  was  disbarred  from  professional 
practice  in  the  State  of  Michigan  and  denied 
the  light  to  practice  law  here  in  the  State 
of  California  by  the  State  Bar  Association. 
This  after  ten  years'  profeaslocal  practice 
without  a  prior  charge  of  unethical  or  crimi- 
nal activity. 

I  should  also  note  that  the  otfender  was 
suSerlng  a  mental  breakdown  a*  the  time 
he  ectfnmitted  the  offense.  At  the  time  of 
prosecution  he  attempted  suldde  and  for 
some  few  days  hovered  between  life  and 
death.  In  addition  to  suffering  i  rlminal  sanc- 
tions, loss  of  an  ability  to  earn  a  Uvlng,  and 
a  suicide  attempt,  this  individual's  family 
has  obviously  suffered  severe  and  continuing 
penalty. 

Aa  the  current  director  of  the  Scua  Mateo 
Count  Legal  Aid  Society,  I  bad  virtually 
no  contact  with  the  offender  in  question.  I 
wish  to  note,  however,  that  our  County  Bar 
Association,  and  my  Board  of  Directors  have 
donated  a  tremendous  amount  of  time  and 
effort  in  order  to  Insiure  that  the  low-income 
clients  in  our  county  receive  the  benefits  at 
our  fine  historic  Judicial  system.  The  dedi- 
cated efforts  of  hundreds  of  local  volunteer 
attorneys  supplement  limited  federal  fund- 
ing. My  Bar  Association  and  my  Board  of 
Directors  have  earned  the  respect  of  the 
client  community,  the  Bench,  and  the  gen- 
eral ToMfc  because  at  their  dedicated  ser-iee. 
The  stair  ot  cm  Legal  Aid  program,  both 
secretaries  and  attorneys,  are  paid  approxl- 
motety  27  "n  below  ctvtl  service  comparability. 
The  dedication  of  our  staff  not  only  beneflts 
our  cnents  hut  I  believe  beneffta  the  total 
society. 
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I  suspect  that  If  you  had  been  fully  aware 
of  the  tragic  facts  Involved,  you  might  nave 
elected  to  avoid  mentioning  this  three-year- 
old  matter  in  the  Congressional  Record.  The 
offender  has  suffered  grievous  pznaltles  for 
his  misconduct.  The  family  at  the  offender 
will  be  terribly  ailected  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  My  Bar  Association,  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, and  staff,  have  worked  very  hard  to 
overcome  the  bad  publicity  which  occurred 
due  to  the  misconduct  of  a  mentally  ill  in- 
dividual in  the  summer  of  1970. 

Our  community  is  committed  to  following 
the  rules  and  regulations  Congress  delineates 
as  applied  to  the  utilization  of  federal  funds. 
We  are  further  committsd  to  implementation 
of  the  highest  ethical  standards  of  the  legal 
profession.  It  is  tragic  that  Congressmen 
such  as  yotirself  are  provided  scanty  infor- 
mation, out  of  factual  context,  pertaining 
to  a  minute  number  of  violations  which  lave 
occurred  in  a  national  program  over  a  sub- 
.stantlal  number  of  years.  Those  who  prrvide 
you  with  this  Information  do  so,  not  out 
of  a  good  faith  desire  to  remedy  rare  de- 
ficiencies, but  because  of  an  extreme  op- 
position to  the  very  concept  of  legal  assist- 
ance to  the  poor.  I  cannot  believe  that  had 
yott  been  fully  apprised  of  the  facts  and  the 
context,  you  would  have  entered  your  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Reeotd. 

I  thank  you  for  yotar  consideration  of  the 
aforementioned. 
Sincerely, 

SlUON  M.  RofiEKTHAL, 

Executive  Director. 


PROGRAM  m  INTERGROUP  EDUCA- 
TION PROVES  VALUABLE 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF    THE  DISTRlCr    OP   COLtTICBtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O*"  BM-RESEWTATIVES 
Thvrsdaif,  Jtme  21.  1973 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
most  gratified  to  learn  of  an  educational 
program  taking  place  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  program  is  one  of  inter- 
grot^}  education  sponsored  by  the  Adas 
Israel  Congregation's  religious  school 
in  cooperation  with  the  Washdngton 
Technical  Institute 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  educational 
process  is  to  sensitize  our  young  people 
to  the  common  issues  whicb  confront  the 
black  and  Jewish  communities.  Partic- 
ipants in  the  program  become  mvolved 
in  seminar  presentation,  dialog,  smd  ex- 
perimental group  dynamics,  white  study- 
ing related  reading  materials.  Pec  pie 
of  both  groups  soon  become  caught  up  in 
the  djmamics  of  group  Interaction.  The 
awareness  that  results  influence  their 
choices  of  behavior  and  the  parameters 
of  social  responsibility. 

That  this  program  has  been  such  a 
success  must  be  attributed  to  the  enor- 
mous degree  of  concern,  sensitivity,  and 
competence  evidenced  by  the  staff  people 
of  the  Washhigton  Technical  Institute — 
Maishall  Brown,  Joy  Covington,  and 
Steve  Horblitt.  The  involvemeni  and  care 
of  Rabbi  Stanley  Rabinowitx  of  Adas 
Israel  and  Donald  Greene,  program  di- 
rector for  community  resowce  dfevelop- 
ment,  have  also  been  Indispensable. 

We  live  in  a  society  based  on  group 
identity  In  which  the  activities  of  one 
group  affect  the  life  *i>»"W* *«»■*«  of  the 
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other.  The  dire  need  for  mutual  under- 
standing is  therefore  evident;  the  possi- 
bility of  progress  and  change  exists  only 
when  myths  are  exploded  smd  the  issues 
candidly  explored.  I  believe  this  pro- 
gram represents  an  important  educa- 
tional innovation  and  breakthrough  in 
establishing  a  critical  channel  of  com- 
munication. I  am  convinced  it  will  accinie 
benefits  not  only  for  those  directly  in- 
volved, but  to  all  who  live  in  the  Wash- 
ington area. 


CAMPBELL  MEMORIAL  HIGH 

SCHOOL     OF     CAMPBELL,     OHIO. 
HOLDS  ALUMNI  CELEBRATION 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  21,  1973 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Sunday,  May  23,  1973,  Campbell 
Memorial  High  School  of  Campbell,  Ohio, 
held  an  alumni  celebration.  As  an  alum- 
nus of  Campbell  Memorial,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  as  honorary  parade 
marshal  for  the  occasion.  Approximately 
600  alumni  representing  many  racial 
and  ethnic  groups  participated  in  the 
parade  and  attended  the  buffet  dinner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  indeed  proud  of  my 
almr.  mater  for  the  harmony,  imder- 
standing,  and  brotherhood  it  has  exem- 
pUfled  down  through  the  years.  During 
this  period  of  unrest,  Campbell,  Ohio, 
continues  to  be  a  community  which 
symbolizes  all  that  is  best  in  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  portions  of  the 
program  from  the  Campbell  Memorial 
alumni  celebration  and  a  newspaper 
article  concerning  the  affair  in  the 
Record  at  this  time : 

Memorial  High  Alumni  Celkbsate 

Overcast  skies  did  not  diminish  the  en- 
thxisiasm  of  participants  in  an  afternocn 
parade  followed  by  a  banquet  and  dance  as 
graduates  of  Campbell  Memorial  High 
School  took  part  in  the  first  alumni  celebra- 
tion Sunday. 

A  highlight  of  the  program  was  the  dedi- 
cation of  an  outdoor  electric  sign  for  the 
school,  purchased  for  $22,500  with  alumni 
donations. 

Matthew  Wansack,  school  principal,  was 
marshal  for  the  parade  and  Congressman 
Charles  J.  Carney,  a  Memorial  graduate,  was 
honorary  marshal.  More  than  550  people  were 
in  the  52-unit  parade  that  marched  from 
St.  John's  Russian  Orthodox  Chtirch  to  the 
high  school. 

Campbell  Mayor  Rocco  Mlco  welcomed 
some  600  at  the  6  p.m.  buffet  dinner  in  the 
school  cafeteria,  and  Wansack  represented 
the  school  in  recognizing  the  attending 
alumni. 

pacella  is  toastmaster 

All  participants  In  the  program  were 
Campbell  Memorial  graduates.  Anthony  F. 
Pacella  served  as  toastmaster.  The  invoca- 
tion was  given  by  the  Rev.  Eugene  Lazar  of 
Holy  Trinity  Romanian  Orthodox  Church 
and  the  benediction  by  the  Rev.  Edward  J. 
Neroda  of  St.  Mary  Church  hi  Newton  Falls. 

Michael  O'Mellan  representing  the  school's 
first  graduating  class  in  1923  spoke  briefly 
as  did  Steven  Kantaras,  a  member  of  this 
year's  class. 

What  it  takes  to  be  successful  and  why  the 
CXIX 1312— Fart  16 
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American  system  Is  successful  was  dlscus.sed 
by  Dr.  Alexander  K.  Philips,  principal 
speaker.  He  described  this  nation  as  "a  land 
of  opportunity  where  minority  groups  have 
worked  hard  and  where  Individuals  are 
Judged  for  themselves."  He  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  being  the  best. 

Phillips  cliallenged  those  present  to  "be 
honest  with  yourself  and  have  self  respect 
and  share  your  blessings."  He  encouraged 
them  to  participate  either  financially  or 
actively  in  their  churches,  commtuilty  and 
coimtry  and  closed  by  reminding  them,  "I 
do  not  feel  at  home — I  am  at  home." 

Congressman  Carney  said  that  the  high 
school  and  Campbell  Itself  both  symbolize 
what  Is  best  In  America.  "This  is  a  true 
melting  pot.  Campbell  has  set  an  example  In 
brotherly  love  which  can  long  be  followed," 
he  said.  He  Illustrated  how  ethnic  groups 
and  races  live  in  harmony  and  peace  in  the 
city. 

A  dance  at  St.  Michael  Hall  followed  the 
dinner. 


Welcome  Campbell  Memorial  Alumni  to  Our 
Alumni  CELESRAnoN,  Sponsored  by  PTA 
With  the  Cooperation  of  the  Graduating 
Classes  of  1922-73.  May  27,  1973 

WELCOME 

The  many  Alumni  of  Campbell  Schools — 
since  the  first  gradtiatlng  class  at  Penhalc 
High  School  in  1922  (one  boy  and  one  girl)  — 
are  heartily  welcomed  to  this  first  city-wide 
reunion.  Your  presence  is  cherished.  Today's 
program  has  been  constructed  In  such  a  way 
to  enable  you  to  renew  old  acqualntenances, 
make  new  ones,  and  revisit  old  and  remem- 
bered school  scenes. 

The  past,  whether  remote  or  near,  draws  us. 
We  somehow,  want  to  renew  ourselves  in 
recognizing  these  things  which  affected  us 
while  we  were  trying  to  find  a  place  for  our- 
selves in  the  world.  It  Is  pleasant — even  if 
sentimental — to  rediscover  with  new  eyes  the 
old  things  we  remember  so  well. 

This  Is  the  first  time  Campbell  Alumni  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  meet  as  one  unified 
group.  We  all  have  an  insatiable  curlousity 
about  others.  Whatever  became  of  funloving 
Chris?  I  haven't  seen  him  since  we  graduated. 
Did  Suzy  get  married?  To  whom?  And  where 
is  she  living  now?  How  have  the  rebels  fared? 
Are  the  conservative  ones  really  the  new  es- 
blishment?  Did  plain  Jane  blossom  into  a 
beauty?  Are  the  shy  flowers  still  shy?  And  the 
ones  who  had  nothing  to  say  .  .  .  have  they 
changed  to  non-stop  talkers?  Do  we  remem- 
ber those  who  are  no  longer  with  us? 

Enjoy  yourself  here  today.  Join  In  The  Pvni 
Say  hello  to  strangers  .  .  .  you  may  find  a  new 
friend.  Keep  an  open  heart;  when  you  smile 
you  will  get  one  in  return. 

°your  contributions  have  made  possible  the 
electrified  bulletin  board  in  front  of  the  High 
School.  It  is  a  material  expression  of  what 
we  feel  in  our  hearts  towards  the  education 
we  received  in  Campbell  Schools.  Donors  are 
listed  elsewhere  in  this  program. 

The  Memorial  High  School  Parent-Teacher 
Association  originally  proposed  and  presently 
sponsors  this  celebration.  It  has  received  help 
from  many  other  individuals  and  groups. 
Their  names  are  also  listed  herein. 

This  one  special  day  is  your  day.  Let  it  be 
one  that  you  will  remember  for  a  long  time. 
To  paraphrase  Tiny  Tim — 

"God  Bless  us  all,  everyone." 
thank  tou 

To  make  an  event  as  big  as  this  celebration 
successful,  many  individuals  and  committees 
must  work  long  and  hard.  From  the  beginning 
local  alumni  volunteered  their  services  will- 
ingly. Appointments  to  committees  were 
gladly  accepted,  and  work  assignments  were 
carried  out  pleasantly  and  cooperatively,  al- 
though much  of  it  was  tedious  and  monot- 
onous.   MThatever   pleasure    and    enjoyment 
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each  of  us  gets  out  of  this  celebration  is  di- 
rectly attributable  to  those  who  gave  unself- 
ishly of  their  time  and  with  no  monetary 
reward. 

General  Steering  Committee,  Memorial 
High  School  P.TJL. 

General  Chairmen,  Mr.  Anthony  Nolfl  ai.d 
Mrs.  Mary  Shlrilla. 

Treasurer,  Mr.  Benjamin  Tuecl. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  Angle  LaBruno. 

Band  and  Hall  Committee:  Mrs.  Rosalie 
Rotunno,  Mary  Lesnansky.  and  Matthew 
Wansack 

Banquet  Committee:  Dolores  Lysowski, 
Olga  Modak,  Liana  Berardino,  Rose  Cronln. 
Viola  Gayetsky,  Geraldlne  Bednarlk,  and 
Clara  Andres. 

Parade  Committee:  Susan  Mazzocca,  and 
Matthew  Wansack. 

Decorating  Committee:  Lou  Kksh,  Elda 
Sofocieous,  Carmel  Mingo,  Mary  Ann  Danilov, 
Dom  Monaco,  and  Gladys  Carwell. 

Mailing  Committee:  Michael  Relchert, 
Harry  Ripley,  Mary  Shirilla,  and  Angela  La- 
Bruno. 

Publicity  Committee:  John  Cvengros,  and 
Kenny  Brayer. 

Typists:  Marie  Shevchenko,  Mary  Ann 
Dinilov.  Elda  Sofocieous,  Mary  ShlrUla,  Oerl 
Bednarlk,  Angela  LaBruno,  and  Joanne  Car- 
lozzl. 

Sign  Committee:  John  Jeren,  and  Nick 
Yacavone. 

Special  thank.s:  To  those  who  placed  ad- 
vertisements in  our  program. 

WELCOME   FROM   MEMORIAL    HIGH   SCHOOL   P.T.A. 

President.  Mrs.  Pete  ShlrUla. 

1st  Vice  President  &  Program,  Mrs.  Victor 
LaBruno. 

Secretarj-  &  Council  Alternate,  Mrs.  James 
Shevchenko. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  Steve  Sofocieous. 

Historian  &  Council  Alternate,  Mrs.  Ale.x 
Mingo. 

Legislation,  Mr.  Michael  HoUlday. 

Council  Delegate,  Mrs.  Michael  Berardino. 

Council  Delegate,  Mrs.  Mike  Modak. 

Council  Delegate.  Mrs.  Prank  Severinsky. 

Council  Alternate,  Mrs  Dale  Mclutyrc. 

Social,  Mrs.  Francis  DeLuco. 

Publicity,  Mrs.  Clavko  Jurich. 

School  Relations,  Mrs  Nicholas  Llbertin. 

School  Relations,  Mrs.  Louise  Kotch. 

Hospitality,  Mrs.  Margaret  Clement. 

Ways  &  Means,  Mrs  Elmer  Gayetsky. 

Ways  &  Means,  Mrs.  Phillip  Crino. 

Ways  &  Means.  Mrs.  Stanley  Oeewaz. 

Scholarship,  Reverend  George  T.  Pappas. 

Telephone  Chairman,  Mrs.  Robert  Ken- 
nedy. 

We  would  like  to  dedicate  this  page  in 
loving  memory  to  our  hospitality  chairman 
(Mrs.  John  Eigner). 

■unite   in    friendship    and  FBLLOW8BIP 

And  make  life  worthwhile.  It  Is  therefore 
that  men  everywhere  band  themselves  to- 
gether. 'No  man  can  live  unto  himself 
alone."  We  believe  that  the  only  way  to  the 
goal  of  hxmian  happiness  is  that  of  under- 
standing, which  is  possible  only  through 
closer  mental  and  more  frequent  spiritual 
mingling.  The  realization  of  these  truths 
has  brought  us  together  upon  this  occasion. 

CAMPBELL   CITY    COUNCIL 

First  Ward,  WUbert  Mcintosh. 
Second  Ward,  Frank  Sabol. 
Third  Ward,  Steve  Sofocieous. 
Fourth  Ward,  Edward  Bayus. 
Council  President,  Thomas  L.  Certtoch. 
Council  Vice  President,  Nick  Opencar. 
Councllman-at-Large,  John  R.  Cvengros. 
Clerk  of  Council,  Katberine  Garman. 
RBED  acROOL  sTirr 
Proud  Memorial  atumiri 
Nicholas  Stanfar,  19     . 
Ruby  Hrelec  Peltz,  1967. 
Madeline  Chlrakos,  1947. 
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Marilyn  HucUl^  DeLuco,  1966. 
Patricia  Pacella  Mlkolay.  1900. 
Theresa  Ruth  Ann  Kracko,  19{>3. 
Agnes  Uhrln  Krut.  1943. 
PrisciUa  Simla,  1968. 
Beverly  Kovach,  1967. 
Catherine  Llsko  Oalko.  1931. 
Pauline  Zbell  Shlrilla.  1966. 
Michael  Vavlas,  1954. 
Nicholas  Krut.  1942. 
Walter  Malys,  1938. 
Rita  DlDomenlco  Pressly,  1962. 
Peggy  Cegledy  Razum,  1960. 
Edith  Kovach.  1927. 
Ann  Wansack.  1933. 
Hilda  Carano.  1942. 
George  Oresko.  1939. 
Sloko  GUI.  1937. 

CAMPBEXL   MEMORIAL    HIGH    SCHOOL 

[Memorial  graduates  and  year] 
Stephen  W.  Komarc,  1927. 
George  Cebula.  1928. 
Raymond  J.  Spagnola,  1931. 
Elaine  (Nelson)  Delco,  1968. 
Helen  Frangos.  1967. 
Sarah  (Crlno)  Knaplck,  1937. 
Anthony  Nolfl,  1932. 
Stanley  Malys,  1934. 
Fred  P.  Zamary,  1927. 
John  LaRocca,  1941. 
Joan  (Maro)  DeLucia.  1955. 
Ell  DanUov,  1944. 
Joseph  Lahovlch,  1941. 
John  Costantlno,  1948. 
Carmen  Julius,  1933. 
John  Martlnko,  1951. 
Ronald  Schuster.  1965. 
Mike  Klsh,  1957. 
Matthew  Wansack,  1931. 
Donald  N.  Nelson.  1943. 
Faith  Slmko,  1956. 
Anthony  Cougras,  1952. 
Walter  Purln,  1930. 
Tom  Cebula,  1959. 
John  Prancu,  1941. 
Margaret  Polkabla,  1966. 
Rocco  Perry,  1929. 
Matthew  Stephens.  1925. 
Joseph  Graban,  1939. 
Matthew  Bozle.  1957. 
Georgia  E.  Dann.  1964. 
George  Haring.  1951. 

GRADUATES    FKOM     OTHER     SCHOOLS MEMORIAL 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Oles,  Margaret  Ford. 
Patricia  Martlnec,  Gary  Hanlon,  Joseph  De- 
Rosa,  Alan  T.  Dieter,  Richard  Moskosky, 
Michael  Holliday,  John  M.  Knaplck,  Mar- 
garet Stephens,  Paul  D'Eramo,  James  Rich, 
Gen  D'Alesandro,  and  Jerome  Kuzma. 

HISTORY    or    THE    CELEBRATION 

The  Idea  of  a  cltv-wide  celebration  for  grad- 
uates of  Campbell's  public  schools  had  Its 
roots  In  the  Memorial  High  School  Parent 
Teacher  Association.  Th?  P.T.A.,  through  its 
dedicated  officers,  enllsed  the  support  of  Mr. 
Matthew  Wansack.  Principal,  who  quickly 
showed  his  enthusiasm  for  the  Idea  and 
pledged  complete  support.  Early  in  October, 
1972  an  organizational  meeting  was  called 
both  to  sound  out  the  opinions  of  others  and 
to  get  ideas  for  the  nature  of  such  a  cele- 
bration. The  response  was  most  favorable. 

Class  officers  were  invited  to  attend  a  sec- 
ond meeting  and  the  number  In  attendance 
grew.  It  was  at  this  meeting  that  Anthony 
NolB  ("32)  was  elected  General  Chairman, 
Mary  Shlrilla  Co-chairman.  A  program 
emerged  from  this  meeting  which  Included: 
(1)  Encouraging  church  attendance  the 
morning  of  the  big  celebration.,  (2)  Erecting 
an  electnned  bulletin  board  at  the  high 
school.,  (3)  A  parade  culminating  in  the 
bulletin  board  dedication.,  (4)  Open  house 
at  Memorial  High  School.,  (5)  Banquet  at 
the  high  school,  and  (4)  Dancing  at  a  local 
hall. 

Subsequent  meetings  revealed  ^he  diffi- 
culty of  compiling  an  accurate  and  complete 
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file  of  alumni.  At  this  writing,  the  list  Is  still 
incomplete.  It  is  evidence  that  some  alumni 
felt  slighted  at  not  having  received  a  mailing. 
Bequests  were  made  of  alvimnl  for  contribu- 
tions toward  the  purchase  of  the  bulletin 
board.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
was  needed. 

Of  this  amount  about  $1,800  has  already 
been  donated  and  the  outlook  is  good  that 
the  rest  will  come  In. 

Tlie  banquet  committee  was  one  of  the 
earliest  to  complete  its  work.  The  fc<xl  is 
going  to  be  a  real  feast.  Contracts  were  signed, 
also,  for  the  orchestra,  JLlbby  Fill  All  Girl 
Orchestra,  and  the  hall  (St.  Michael's,  Robin- 
son Road).  The  program  which  can  be  used 
as  a  souvenir,  has  an  illustration  In  full  color 
of  the  bulletin  board.  In  addition,  souvenir 
glasses  embossed  with  appropriate  lettering 
and  design,  will  be  given  to  all  ticket-holders. 
Incidentally,  the  six-dollar  price  per  ticket 
was  agreed  on  at  a  meeting  in  March,  1973. 

The  parade  committee  was  hard  tc  fill  and 
for  a  while  it  looked  as  though  the  parade 
would  be  dropped.  In  the  end  an  energetic 
young  woman  took  over  the  responsibility 
and  the  parade  Is  on. 

Everything  that  could  be  done  to  make  this 
celebration  a  success  has  been  done.  All  the 
work  will  have  been  wasted  unless  you  relax 
and  onjoy  yourself. 

This  is  your  day. 

PROGRAM 

Opening  remarks:  Anthony  Nolfl.  Genjral 
Chairman. 

Toastmaster :  Anthony  Pacella. 

Invocation:  Reverend  Eugene  Lazar.  Holy 
Trinity  Romanian  Orthodox  Church. 

Greeting:  Rocco  F.  Mlco,  Mayor  of  Camp- 
bell. 

Remarks:  Honorable  Charles  Carney,  Con- 
gressman, 19th  District. 

1073  Graduate:  Steven  Kantaras. 

Main  speaker:  Dr.  Alexander  K.  Phillips. 

Benediction:  Reverend  Edward  J.  Neroda, 
St.  Marys  Church  -  Newton  Falls. 

HOSTESSES 

Sally  Shlrilla,  Cathy  Tadla,  Diane  Sofocle- 
ous,  Cynthia  Mclntrye,  Robin  Juricb.  Cha- 
rlssa  Llbertln,  Pauline  Clement,  Diane  Gay- 
etsky,  Maria  Pappas,  Cheryl  Lysowskl,  Carol 
O'Connor,  and  Brenda  Paramore. 

Donna  Bednarik,  Kathy  Carwell,  Helen 
Koutsourals,  Paula  Sue  Kennedy,  Patricia 
Sofocleous,  Michelle  Dutonno,  Joann  Kotch, 
and  Pat  McClendon. 

CAMPBELL   CITY    ADMINISTRATION 

Rocco  Mlco:  Mayor. 
John  Richards :  Administrator. 
Attorney  Frank  Woychlk :  Law  Director. 
Pauline  Clement :  Financial  Director. 
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Class  of  1970. 
Cla.ss  of  1972. 
1945,  Mrs.  Eric  A.  Hoyer. 

1932.  Carmel  Berardi  Mento. 
1964.  Nancy  Boaich. 

1945,  Catherine  Stanklch  Frano. 

1947,  John  G.  Macala  and  Mamie  Thomas. 

1931,  Ben  A.  Tucci. 

1933,  Anne  DlPersi. 
1938,  Alfred  Bragalone. 

1932,  John  R.  Cvengros. 

1933,  Carmen  Julius. 
1966,  Carole  Bogdan. 
1940,  Eleanor  Lazar. 
1940.  Stanley  Geewax. 
1932,  Stephen  V.  Sabol. 

1937,  Anne  Muretlc  Rovder. 
1952,  Dr.  John  F.  Gallda. 

1938,  Dominic  Chaten. 
1932,  Adeline  V.  Paris!. 

1939,  Mary  A.  Monaco. 

1940,  Henry  R.  Testa. 
1955,  John  H.  Lesnansky. 
1940,  Prank  Soltls. 
1969,  Christine  Dattilo. 


1945,  Joe  Vansuch.  Jr. 
1933.  Jack  Pressley. 
1952,  Doris  Duponty, 
1940,  Jane  Nlckoloff. 
1938,  Lena  Cozart. 

1952,  Betty  Jean  Duponty. 
1948,  Mary  Cavalier. 
1938.  Katherlne  Vargo. 
1932,  Mary  L.  Pleger. 
1938,  Mrs.  Mike  Chapella. 
1938,  Frances  Verbnak  Slch. 
1945,  Alice  Koly  Nagy. 

1947,  Chester  E.  Rufh. 

1944,  Helen  Chopp. 

1953,  Edward  R.  Hassay. 
1966.  Maxlne  Tost. 

1938,  Mrs.  Stella  Chrustek. 

1940,  Joseph  Strange. 
Class  of  1971. 

Class  of  1973. 

1948,  Dennis  Katsaras. 

1938,  Edna  Stansha. 

1945,  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Puckett. 
1948,  Mary  Lou  Baka  Macala. 

1939,  Mrs.  Helen  Poponyak. 

1932,  Joseph  Slrilla. 

1964,  Elaine  Cozart  VanFossan, 
1957.  Patricia  J.  Centofante. 

1933.  Nick  Yacavone. 

1938,  Margaret  Hanuschak. 

1948,  Al  Glass. 

1924,  Ernest  Gustinella. 

1939,  Katherlne  Raschak. 

1933,  Helen  Macrea. 
1936,  George  Rovder. 

1961,  George  Pontlkos. 

1952,    Florence    Galfda    and    Bvft    Faklls 
Joanou. 

1936,  Dominic  J.  Monaco. 

1925,  Sandron  S.  Parentl. 
1945,  Bill  Arfaras. 

1956,  Mary  Lesnansky, 
1966,  Robert  Dattilo. 
1931,  Al  Hamrock. 

1931,  Dorothy  Pettrella. 

1949,  Anthony  Duponty. 

1941,  Cyril  Nlckoloff. 

1932,  Mary  Piccolo. 

1951.  James  Duponty. 

1938,  Victor  George. 

1935,  Edwin  S.  Vargo. 

1952.  Clara  Salata. 

1945,  Basil  N.  Splrtos,  M.D. 
1931,  Anne  Ortsey. 

1937,  Mary  Colantone. 

1946,  Jane  Rufh. 

1948,  Mrs.  Betty  DAUesandro. 

1947,  Edward  R.  Hassay. 

1953.  Thelma  Glnnls. 

1962,  Marilyn  Fodor. 
1931,  Charles  J.  Carney. 
1931,  Catherine  Galko. 

1953,  Michael  A.  Pavelko. 

1956,  Stacy  Plkos  and  Stephen  Gary. 

1931,  Dr.  A.  K.  Phillips. 
1947.  Eugene  Slmko. 
1944.  Sr.  M.  Leocadla.  osby. 

1961.  Hugh  B.  Pannunzio  and  Rev.  Con- 
stantine  J.  Raptis. 
1937.  Joe  Tofll. 

1940,  Helen  Sotlar. 
1947.  Robert  Vansuch. 
1937,  Mrs.  Barbara  Burt. 

1932,  Carl  Burrille. 

1954,  Lawrence  D.  Leuhart,  M.D. 

1940,  Anna  Furin. 

1947,  Dr.  Joseph  N.  Cavalier. 
1932,  Cornelia  Carter. 

1952,  Pauline  Rivera. 

1953,  Sally  Gerlek. 

1937,  Genevieve  Gentzeny. 

1936,  Victoria  Miller  Relchert. 

1937,  Stephen  J.  Ray. 

1934,  John  J.  Sirak. 
1937,  Victoria  A.  Vintlila. 

1939,  Margaret  Komyak. 

1941,  Jennl"  Magiura. 
1953,  Eleanor  Dragomlr. 
1946,  Stella  Stamos. 
1941,  Pauline  Stellate. 
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1942,  John  J.  Sudol,  Sr. 

1938,  Katherlne  Gugllelml. 
1957,  John  Wityshyn. 
1941,  Mary  E.  Tuylor. 

1950,  Michael  Berandlne. 

1951,  Liana  Berandine. 

1937,  John  and  Ann  Sosnowchlefc. 

1940,  John  S.  Klelb. 

1941,  John  Nechlporchlck. 
1961,  Sylvester  Prazzlni. 

1943,  Manuel  Tavares. 

1931,  Rafael  Rlchltti. 
1953.  Prank  V.  Herl. 

1929.  Frank  Stanfar. 

1971,  Ozalee  Gibson  Cash. 
1953,  Mary  Jane  Pavelko. 
1948,  Antoinette  Ramunno. 

1940,  Joseph  S.  Warga. 

1939,  Ralph  E.  Lazar. 

1952,  Bertha  DeVarennes. 

1938,  Mrs.  Barney  Molesky. 

1934,  Michael  and  Betty  Maddick  and  Mrs. 
Francis  DlLuco. 

1953,  Mrs.  Anita  Ifft. 
1927,  Jennie  Berardi. 

1932.  Joseph  Holliday. 

1940,  Mrs.  MatUda  FuUer. 

1944,  Amy  Cvengros. 
1936.  Stephen  J.  Purln. 
1952,  Tony  Cougras. 
1956.  Rose  Marie  Bowden. 
1936,  Anne  Benya. 

1972.  G.  C.  Kontos. 

1939,  Joseph  Gentzeny. 

1936,  Prank  Relchert. 
1927,  Nancy  Gulu. 

1946.  Patrick  P.  Julius. 

1951.  Patrick  R.  Strange. 

1937.  L.  Grayce  Vintlila. 

1941,  Prank  D.  Leone. 

1947.  Salvatore  Musltano. 

1930.  Walter  Furln. 
1934,  James  A.  Cavaiier. 
1932,  Peter  Katsaras. 
1929,  Carl  Tochtenhagen. 

1941,  John  Buian  and  Albert  J.  Nerone. 
1943.  Caroline  M.  Menzick. 

1941.  Harold  Conti. 

1948.  Rev.  Edward  Neroda. 
1941.  Mrs.  Ann  Sakmar. 
1971.  James  Constant. 

1929.  Joseph  P.  Kopp. 

1932,  Matilda  Gogesch. 
1943,  Jordan  E.  TsvetanofT. 
1941,  Alex  Mingo. 

1954,  George  R.  Vasile. 

1930.  Mary  Stanfar. 

1943,  Mildred  Trocchio. 
1941.  Paul  M.  Kopey. 

1931.  John  Godocslk. 

1971,  Dolores  Tucci. 
1963,  Georgia  LaMarco. 
1927,  Steve  Komarc. 

1930,  Anne  Komarc. 

1966,  Pete  Shlrilla,  Jr. 

1944,  Mary  Shlrilla. 

1970.  Christine  Zbell  Lyons. 

1941,  Charlie  Kolak. 
1946,  Helen  Kunovlc. 

1936,  Anthony  Lanzo. 

1955,  Clinton  Longmlre. 
1961.  Richard  Hudak. 

1949.  Nicholas  Llbertln. 

1948.  Slavko  and  Mildred  Jurlch. 

1934.  Savu  Regnall. 

1931.  Louis  Rlcchultti. 

1952.  Charles  Forsyth  and  William  Ash- 
more. 

1952, William  Ashmore. 

1967.  Nancy  Sakmar  McAtee. 

1942.  Joseph  O.  Ceryan.  RoBalie  R.  Detunno, 
End  JoAnn  C.  Bukofchan. 

1929.  Ann  P.  Marino. 

1937,  Mrs.  Alice  Wilson  Duplessis. 

1933,  Ann  Wansack. 

1935,  George  A.  Campione. 
1941.  Gene  Gioppo. 

1972,  Jeffrey  Palusak. 
1944,  Mrs.  Bfike  Bozicb. 
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1940,  Edward  and  Stephanie  Klelb  Markey. 

1947,  Irene  Jane  Flschlo  and  Pbyllls  Ken- 
dall. 

1956.  Ted  K.  Markopoolos. 
1946,  Marlon  Urlchicti. 

1962,  Robert  G.  Hames. 

1941.  MUdred  Kingseed. 
1936.  John  Stavlch. 
1932.  John  Tikson. 

1938,  Mrs.     Helen     Faroe     and     EleancM' 
Graham. 

1928,  Ethel  Cegledy  Gresko. 
1960,  Marilyn  Churcti. 
1945,  Lucille  Moss. 

1939,  Robert  B.  Mars. 
1958,  Richard  Cbasko. 

1953,  Mel  via  Novak. 
1955,  Josephine  Novak. 
1927.  George  OTretza. 
1941.  Pete  ShlrUla. 
1939.  George  Zbell. 

1929.  Juniata  Royal. 

1945.  Anne  Testa. 

1948,  JoAnn  Kolesar. 

1939,  Rosemary  Cronln. 
1938.  Steve  Pacak. 
1941,  Stephen  R.  Estok. 
1927.  Fred  P.  Zamary. 
1938,  Ann  Woytowlch. 

1963,  Francis  Pico. 

1943,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  N.  Kennedy. 

1931,  Matthew  Wansack. 

1943,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  N.  Nelson. 

1944,  Alfonso  Ghloldl. 
1963,  Harold  Tlannakl. 

1944,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ell  Danilov. 

1949,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steve  Sofocleous. 
1955,  Faith  Slmko. 

1944,  Lillian  Lohmann. 

1940,  Mary  Kirtos  Niznlk. 
1971,  Sandy  Vansuch. 

1946,  Helen  Banchansky  Palusak. 
1946,  Demetrios  LaGoutarls. 

1948,  Charles  Koutsouras  and  Nicholas  A. 
Shlrilla. 

1932,  Michael  and  Valerie  OTilellan. 
1938,  John  R.  Vintlila. 

1949,  Michael  Sudol. 
1955,  Bernadlne  Barrow. 

1954,  Lucille  Grlana  Hames. 
1929,  Michael  J.  Kovach. 

1933,  George  Stanklch. 

1941,  Joseph  Niemczura. 
1944,  Harold  Campion. 

1946,  Anise  Pavicic  Prodanovlc. 

1938.  Rose  Skukan. 

1937,  Sarah  Prances  Knapie. 

1946.  Anthony  Shepelevich  and  George  E. 
Dann. 

1950,  Kathryn  Garzan. 
1929.  Mary  E  Lenhart. 

1947,  Mike  Rovnak. 

1940,  Irene  Glass  Wallace. 

1941,  Margaret  Benko. 
1961,  John  Keschock. 
1931,  Antoinette  King. 

1939,  Sophie  Motz. 

1959,  Monica  Tofll  Flelsch. 

1942.  Nicholas  Buian. 

1939,  Robert  Andrews. 

1938,  Katherlne  E.  Martatiz. 
'      1929,  Catherine  Pagan. 

1931.  Joseph  Rudvak. 
1961,  Robert  Lysowskl. 

1966,  Stanley  A.  Fame. 
1944,  Chester  C.  Sierzega. 
1947,  Dorothy  Kukla. 

1943.  Agnes  Krut. 

1971,  Randall  A.  Savo. 
1936.  Steve  Mlllich. 
1936.  Joseph  Gallch. 

1940,  Carmen  Facciobene. 

1967,  Theresa  Facciobene. 

1972,  Regina  Facciobene. 
1927,  Edward  Stonework. 

1960,  Michael  J.  Bednarik. 
1963.  Don  Paich.  Jr. 
1963.  Richard  Pico. 
1949,  Harry  A.  Rolllna. 
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1942,  Betty  GUI. 

1930.  Mrs  EUen  Schwartz. 
1932.  Anthony  Nolfl. 
1928,  Albert  Centofante. 
1955,  James  L.  Pope. 
1961,  Carl  Ann  Hudak. 

1944.  Dorothy  Zalebera  Koahma. 

1949.  Antoinette  Rotz. 

1940,  Antoinette  Sbrocco  Perry. 

1955,  Mrs.  Romana  Uhrln. 
1960.  Dr.  James  Dambroglo. 

Memorial  High  School  Athletic  Association. 

1943,  Helen  Llvosky. 
1963,  John  Garzan. 

1943.  Virginia  Kuboff. 

1944,  Alfonso  DeVlco. 

1960.  Gertrude  Tofil  Murray. 
1932.  Valerie  GaU. 

1966.  Pamela  Sandine. 

1932,  Rose  CloUi. 
1954.  Eleanor  RelUey. 
1954,  Patricia  Chugden. 

1931.  Michael  Voytllla. 
1973,  James  Porter. 
1943,  Clara  Andrews. 

1943,  Margaret  Haas  and  Rose  Searfo. 

1933,  Steve  Bosko. 

1943.  Matroccblo  Mendlola. 

1934,  CyrU  M  Kraynak. 

1950,  Ruth  E.  Slerzega. 

1944,  George  W.  Toukovi<fli. 
1942,  Emmund  W.  Milan. 

1939,  Jennie  Almasi. 

1932.  Paul  Matvey. 

1940,  Victor  V.  LaBruno. 
1965,  Irene  Facciobene. 
1970.  Lucy  Facciobene. 
1970,  John  ZahcM-sky. 
1927,  Anthony  Berardi. 
1940.  Dr.  A.  J  Candella. 
1937,  Helen  Graban. 
1946,  Viola  Mlnott  Marra. 
1937,  Sloko  Gill. 

1970,  Mary  E.  Orosz  and  Carl  L.  Rich. 
1937,  Mrs.  Stanley  Helmlnak. 
1968,  Frank  Paclk. 
1965,  Jacqueline  Garnet. 

1956,  Norma  Jean  Piccolo  DeMaiu. 

1961.  Jolin  Ualkitls. 

1932,  Robert  Foster  and  Mary  Fulton. 

1933,  Anna  ShlrUla. 
1930.  M.  N.  Splrtos,  M.D. 
1960,  John  Horvatb. 


RADIO  STATION  WYRB— ANNAPOLIS 
OBSERVING  lOTH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

or    MABYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  June  21,  1973 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  occasion  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues of  a  radio  station  operating  in 
the  Fourth  District  of  Maryland  which 
daily  performs  a  service  to  both  residents 
of  the  District  and  visitors  to  bay 
country. 

Radio  station  WYRE,  located  in  An- 
napolis, Md.,  is  observing  its  10th  anni- 
versary year — the  anniversary  date  is 
September  8 — as  the  "marine  weather 
forecast  authority"  for  the  Chesa«>eake 
Bay. 

Few  people  realize  that  this  service 
provided  by  WYRE  reaches  a  vast  num- 
ber of  boaters,  about  200,000  people 
from  a  5 -State  area,  on  a  year-round 
basis. 

I  would  f uither  like  tc  commend  radio 
statton  WYRE  for  a  unique  public  serv- 
ice It  began  as  an  aid  to  solving  tbe 
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current  energy  crisis.  In  answer  to  the 
threatening  gasoline  shortage,  WYRE 
staffed  a  "carpool  dispatcher." 

Listeners  are  urged  to  doubleup  on 
the  use  of  commuter  automobiles  to  save 
fuel,  and  the  station  is  maintaining  a 
list  to  provide  service  to  commuters  by 
putting  them  in  touch  with  others  who 
travel  to  the  same  areas  to  work. 

I  would  like  to  see  more  members  of 
our  media  direct  their  attentions  to  serv- 
ing the  public  and  to  hail  the  actions 
which  radio  station  WYRE  assumed  on 
its  own  initiative. 


CROSS-FLORIDA  BARGE  CANAL 
SMOKESCREEN  CONTINUES 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  21.  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
supporters  of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal  are  again  attempting  to  obscure 
the  critical  environmental  and  economic 
reasons  which  caused  President  Nixon  to 
halt  this  project.  In  doing  this,  pro- 
moters of  the  discredited  project  again 
accuse  the  President  of  acting  solely  on 
political  grounds. 

To  substantiate  their  arguments,  ad- 
vocates of  the  project  use  a  selected  ex- 
cerpt from  a  memorandimi  from  Russell 
E.  Train.  Chairman  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality.  Yet,  it  is  only 
fair  that  we  consider  the  entire  docu- 
ment, which  explains  that  this  action 
halting  the  canal  would  receive  wide 
public  support.  The  overriding  apprehen- 
sion of  the  President  and  those  of  us 
who  oppose  the  canal  project  is  related 
to  the  potential  damage  the  completion 
of  the  project  would  have  on  Florida's 
natural  resources  and  to  the  questionable 
economic  benefit  the  project  might  bring 
to  the  people  of  Florida  and  the  United 
States. 

Consequently,  for  the  information  of 
our  colleagues,  who,  I  feel,  should  be  able 
to  refer  to  the  full  text  of  this  memo- 
randum, I  would  now  like  to  include  the 
entire  document  for  their  consideration ;, 

EXECtTTIVE  OmCE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT, 

CouNcn.  ON  Environmentai.  Quality. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Memorandum  for  Mr.  Whltaker. 
Subject :  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal. 

I  recommend  termination  of  the  Cross 
Florida  Batfge  Canal,  rathe:  than  the  partial 
realignment  proposed  by  Army,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1.  This  project  could  seriously  affect  the 
environment  In  Florida  by  degrading  water 
quality,  altering  the  water  supply  in  central 
Florida,  vitally  affecting  the  fish  and  wildlife 
of  the  area,  and  combining  what  are  >.ow 
separate  ecological  systems.  Potential  pollu- 
tion from  the  project  may  oe  trt'isf erred  to 
the  Florida  aquifer,  setting  off  a  destructive 
chain  reaction  affecting  the  water  supply  for 
many  users.  Many  unique  ecological  features 
would  be  destroyed.  This  would  pose  a  serious 
threat  to  the  survival  of  rare  alligators, 
panthers  and  wild  turkeys  through  the  alter- 
ation of  their  habitat.  The  Canal  could  add 
to  the  spread  of  pests  from  the  Oulf  to  the 
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Atlantic  Coast  where  they  would  spread  vir- 
tually unobstructed  throughout  the  East 
Coast  Waterways. 

2.  The  project  Itself  is  marginal  'rom  an 
economic  point  of  view  and  hence  very  im- 
deslrable  In  the  face  of  the  potential  and 
actual  envlronmjntal  problems  It  presents. 

3  The  estimated  sunk  cost  of  this  $179 
million  project  Is  from  $71  to  $77  million. 
If  the  project  were  abandoned,  annual  bene- 
fits of  $1.2  million  would  still  accrue.  The 
budget  savings  this  year  and  In  subsequent 
years  for  this  marginal  project  is  strong 
reason  In  Itself  for  stopping  It. 

4.  I  believe  there  are  probably  more  po- 
litical advantages  than  disadvantages  In 
stopping  the  project,  compared  to  a  partial 
realignment,  I  have  been  told  that  If  the 
project  were  voted  on  as  a  referendum  by 
the  people  of  Florida,  It  would  be  defeated. 
Essentially,  only  a  small  minority  of  people  In 
the  Tampa  and  Jacksonville  areas  have  a  real 
Interest  In  It.  As  you  know.  Governor  Kirk 
backed  away  from  the  project  In  .he  last 
election  and  the  Governor-elect  opposed  It. 
Although  this  certainly  Is  not  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  political  situation,  I  conclude 
that  the  benefits  nationally  of  dropping  the 
project  would  greatly  outweigh  the  benefits 
of  continuing  It.  I  further  believe  that  a 
bypass  over  only  20  miles  of  the  project  would 
be  considered  "tokenism"  by  conservationists 
and  many  others. 

Because  of  these  reasons,  I  believe  that 
termination  of  the  project  would  bring  max- 
imum political  benefits,  would  prevent  po- 
tentially significant  environmental  problems 
and  would  save  a  grsat  deal  of  Federal  money 
for  a  marginal  project. 

Attached  Is  a  draft  Presidential  st&tement 
on  cessation  of  the  project. 

RussEL   E.  Train, 

Chairman. 


NINTH  DISTRICT  OF  INDIANA 
POLL  RESULTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  21,  1973 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  results  from  my 
1972  opinion  questioimaire: 

Ninth  District  Poll  Results 

First.  Transportation:  Do  you  favor  di- 
verting a  lart  of  the  highway  trust  fund 
money  each  year  for  the  development  of 
mass  transit  systems  for  the  cities? 

Percent 

Yes 43.3 

No 46.8 

No  opinion 9.  9 

Second.  Domestic  programs:  If  the  Pres- 
ident believes  It  Is  In  the  national  interest, 
should  he  refuse  to  spend  funds  for  domes- 
tic programs  which  the  Congress  already  has 
appropriated? 

Percent 

Yes  — - - —  60.7 

No 43.4 

No  opinion 5.  9 

Third.  The  Federal  Government:  The 
President  has  proposed  the  consolidation  of 
many  federal  agencies  and  departments  into 
four  "super  departments,"  dealing  with 
community  development,  human  resources, 
natural  resources  and  economic  affairs.  Do 
you 
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Percent 

Approve    61.6 

Disapprove    24.8 

No    opinion 13.6 

Federal  assistance  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments has  been  largely  in  the  form 
of  grants  for  specific  uses  which  reflect  na- 
tional concerns.  More  emphasis  now  Is  be- 
ing placed  on  broad-purpose  grants,  giving 
state  and  local  officials  responsibility  to  dis- 
tribute and  administer  federal  funds.  Do  you 

Percent 

Approve    62.8 

Disapprove    26.5 

No  opinion 10.  7 

Fourth.  Foreign  policy:  If  the  North 
Vietnamese  show  good  faith  In  following 
the  cease-fire  agreement,  do  you  think  we 
should  extend  economic  assistance  to 
them? 

Percent 

Yes    21.0 

No    71.8 

No  opinion 7.  2 

Do  you  favor  expanding  non-military  trade 
Willi  Mainland  China  and  the  Soviet  Union? 

Percent 

Yes 66.3 

No 25.5 

No  opinion 8.2 

Fifth.  The  economy:  Do  you  favor  the 
establishment  of  a  strict  spending  celling 
on  all  federal  programs? 

Percent 

Yes 79.2 

No 14.2 

No  opinion   6.6 

Which  of  the  following  most  nearly  rep- 
resents your  view  on  wage  and  price  con- 
trols? 

Percent 

Eliminate  all  controls 11.0 

Expand,    and    rigidly    enforce,    con- 
trols on  wages  and  prices 48.7 

Largely  voluntary  controls,  except  in 
the  health,  construction,  and  food 
processing  Industries,  where  controls 

would  be  mandatory 29.7 

Other 10.6 

Sixth.  Education:  Do  you  favor  federal  aid 
to  parochial  schools? 

Percent 

Yes 38.5 

No - 54.7 

No  opinion 6.  8 

Do  you  favor  federal  legislation  to  elimi- 
nate busing  as  a  means  of  school  integra- 
tion? 

Percent 

Yes 77.8 

No 16.0 

No    opinion 6.2 

Seventh.  National  priorities:  Please  indi- 
cate whether  you  feel  government  spend- 
ing in  each  of  the  following  areas  should  be 
increased,  decreased,  or  held  at  the  pres- 
ent level : 

|ln  percenti 


Held  at 

piesent  No 

Increased   Decrei>sed         level        opinion 


Consumer  pro- 
tection   49.3 

Crime  prevention.  71.  9 

Defense 10.2 

Education 36.9 

Farm  programs...  16.1 

Foreignaid .8 

Healtn  programs..  41.6 
Housing  pro- 
grams   17.3 

Job  creation  and 

training 42.8 

Pollution  control..  52.3 


34.7 

8.1 

7.9 

20.8 

1.7 

5.6 

48.7 

29.0 

12.0 

45.1 

11.6 

6.4 

38.6 

38.0 

7.3 

17.6 

75.7 

5.9 

41.6 

11.0 

5.9 

45.0 

31.1 

6.6 

35.6 

16.3 

5.3 

33.0 

10.3 

4.4 
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Held  at 

present 

No 

Increased 

Decreased 

level 

opinion 

Rural  develop- 

ment  

19.0 

48.3 

23.5 

9.2 

Space 

n.o 

33.1 

49.6 

6.3 

Urban  develop- 

ment  

14.2 

47.3 

30.2 

8.3 

Welfare 

7.7 

24.8 

61.7 

5.7 

PRISONERS  OP  WAR.  THE  GENEVA 
CONVENTION,  AND  THE  RED 
CROSS 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  21,  1973 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
dedicated  work  of  the  Red  Cross  on  be- 
half of  prisoners  of  war  throughout  the 
world  is  well  known.  Unfortunately,  the 
efforts  of  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  to  assist  American  pris- 
oners in  Vietnam  were  aborted  by  the 
North  Vietnamese.  That,  however,  was 
only  one  of  the  tragic  violations  of  hu- 
mane treatment  demonstrated  by  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

These  facts  were  developed  recently  In 
a  speech  before  the  American  Red  Cross 
National  Convention  by  Mr.  Prank  A. 
Sieverts,  special  assistant  to  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State  for  Prisoner  of  War 
Matters. 

I  am  pleased  to  place  Mr.  Sieverts' 
speech  in  the  Record  at  this  point  and 
recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

Prisoners  op  War,  the  Geneva  Convention, 
AND  THE  Red  Cross 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  appear 
before  this  American  Red  Cross  Convention. 
I  Join  In  welcoming  your  new  chairman.  Dr. 
Frank  Stanton.  The  sense  of  humanity 
Dr.  Stanton  demonstrated  in  his  years  of 
service  to  radio  and  television  will  stand  him 
in  good  stead  In  this  his  newest  profession. 

It  Is  a  special  pleasure  also  to  share  a 
platform  with  an  old  friend.  Ambassador 
Jerome  "Brud"  Holland,  whose  career  so  suc- 
cessfully spans  the  worlds  of  education,  di- 
plomacy, and  the  Red  Cross. 

The  work  of  the  Red  Cross  on  behalf  of 
prisoners  of  war  extends  back  more  than  a 
century,  to  the  work  of  Henri  Dunaut  at 
Solferino.  The  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  (ICRC)  helped  organize  the 
first  Information  Bureau  for  prisoners  of  war 
In  1870,  and  in  the  First  World  War  estab- 
lished an  International  Prisoners  of  War 
Agency  in  Geneva. 

On  the  basis  of  that  experience  the  ICRC 
took  the  lead  in  drawing  up  a  new  set  of 
Conventions  for  the  protection  of  POW's  and 
other  war  victims.  Competed  and  adopted  by 
a  diplomatic  conference  in  1929,  these  were 
the  first  version  of  what  we  call  the  Geneva 
Conventions — which  are  known  In  Geneva  as 
the  "Red  Cross  Conventions."  There  are  four 
such  Conventions,  covering  the  wounded  and 
sick  in  the  field;  the  wounded,  sick  and 
shipwrecked  at  sea;  prisoners  of  war;  and 
civilian  persons  In  time  of  war.  The  Third 
Convention,  on  prisoners  of  war.  Is  the  best 
known  and  has  had  the  widest  application. 

In  World  War  II,  the  Geneva  Convention 
protected  millions  of  prisoners  of  war,  and 
thousands  of  American  POW's  had  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  the  work  of  the  ICRC.  The 
ICRC  carried  out  over   11,000  POW   camp 


visits,  forwarded  millions  of  letters,  trans- 
ported huge  quantities  of  relief  supplies,  and 
built  up  an  index  listing  some  30  million 
persons. 

After  World  War  II  the  ICRC  proposed  fur- 
ther Improvements  of  the  Conventions,  and 
In  1949  another  diplomatic  conference  for- 
mulated the  present  Geneva  Conventions. 
These  Conventions  are  among  the  most  wide- 
ly accepted  treaties  in  the  world.  They  have 
been  acceded  to  by  133  different  countries, 
including  North  and  South  Vlet-Nam,  and 
the  United  States. 

What  does  the  Prisoner  of  War  Convention 
provide?  Its  fundamental  purpose  is  to  pro- 
tect military  personnel  in  an  International 
armed  conflict  who  have  fallen  into  the  power 
of  the  enemy.  To  accomplish  this  the  Con- 
vention sets  minimum  standards  for  POW 
treatment  covering  such  subjects  as  notifi- 
cation of  next-of-kin,  communication  with 
families,  and  provision  of  adequate  food, 
shelter,  and  medical  care.  The  language  of 
Article  13  Is  basic:  "Prisoners  of  war  must 
at  all  times  be  humanely  treated  .  .  .  and  .  .  . 
protected,  particularly  against  acts  of  vio- 
lence or  Intimidation  and  against  Insults  and 
public  curiosity.  Measures  of  reprisal  against 
POW's  are  prohibited."  Article  17  adds  "No 
physical  or  mental  torture  nor  any  other 
form  of  coercion  may  be  inflicted  on  POW's 
to  secure  from  them  Information  of  any  kind 
whatsoever."  Article  21  bars  solitary  confine- 
ment. There  are  143  Articles  in  all,  in  sum  a 
comprehensive  charter  for  the  protection  of 
prisoners  of  war. 

It  is  fitting  that  these  are  known  as  the 
"Red  Cross  Conventions,"  because  through 
them  nations  have  embraced  the  humane 
tradition  of  the  Red  Cross,  as  expressed  in 
the  wide  range  of  humanitarian  activities 
associated  with  the  Red  Cross.  In  the  Com- 
mentary on  the  Geneva  Conventions  the 
ICRC  states  they  have  "the  tremendous  ad- 
vantage of  defining  in  practice  and  In  rela- 
tion to  certain  specific  circumstances,  the 
position  of  the  human  being  as  such  in  the 
present-day  international  system." 

In  the  light  of  this  background,  it  was  a 
cause  for  concern  going  beyond  immediate 
issues  that  North  Viet-Nam  and  Its  allies 
refused  to  accept  the  application  of  the  Ge- 
neva Convention  to  prisoners  of  war  in  the 
Indochina  conflict. 

As  early  as  1965  the  ICRC  reminded  the 
parties  to  the  Viet-Nam  conflict  of  their 
obligation  to  apply  the  Geneva  Conventions. 
In  a  letter  dated  June  11,  1965,  the  ICRC 
stated:  "The  hostilities  raging  at  the  pres- 
ent time  In  Viet-Nam — both  North  and  South 
of  the  17th  parallel — have  assumed  such  pro- 
portions recently  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
they  constitute  an  armed  conflict  to  which 
the  regulations  of  humanitarian  law  as  a 
whole  should  be  applied."  The  letter  further 
stated  that  all  parties  to  the  conflict  were 
bound  by  the  Geneva  Conventions,  adding 
that  the  Conventions  by  their  own  terms 
apply  "to  all  cases  of  declared  war  or  of  any 
other  armed  conflict  .  .  .  even  if  the  state 
of  war  is  not  recognized  by  one  of  them  (the 
parties)."  The  parties  were  asked  to  Imple- 
ment the  Geneva  Conventions  and  "to  per- 
mit the  ICRC  to  carry  out  its  mission  as  a 
neutral  intermediary." 

South  Viet-Nam  and  the  U.S.  replied  that 
they  would  apply  the  Conventions  and  would 
facUltate  the  work  of  the  ICRC.  After  some 
delay.  North  Viet-Nam,  and  with  it  the  Viet 
Cong,  rejected  the  ICRC's  carefully  worded 
appeal.  Initially  they  used  the  argtmient 
that  the  Geneva  Convention  didn't  apply 
because  there  had  been  no  declaration  of 
war  and  the  state  of  war  was  not  recognized 
by  both  sides  in  the  conflict.  This  argument 
so  directly  contradicted  the  language  of  the 
Convention — quoted  in  the  ICRC's  letter — 
that  they  soon  dropped  this  argiunent.  The 


drafters  of  the  Convention  had  in  mind  ex- 
actly this  kind  of  situation  when  they  made 
clear  that  the  Convention  applied  even  in 
undeclared  wars — which  have  been  the  rule, 
rather  than  the  exception,  in  recent  years. 
Since  this  argument  had  so  little  standing. 
North  Viet-Nam  adopted  a  fall-back  posi- 
tion based  on  a  reservation  it  had  entered 
when  it  signed  the  Convention,  to  the  effect 
that  prisoners  of  war  "prosecuted  and  con- 
victed o."  war  crimes  or  crlrjes  against  hu- 
manity" are  not  e:itltled  to  Geneva  Conven- 
tion protection.  I  emphasize:  this  is  a  res- 
ervation, not  the  language  of  the  Convention, 
which  states  the  opposite — namely  that  it 
applies  to  POW's  regardless  of  alleged  crimes 
prior  lO  capture. 

In  effect,  the  communist  authorities 
strstched  this  reservation  to  serve  as  the 
loophole  through  which  they  avoided  the  ob- 
ligation to  apply  the  Geneva  Convention  to 
prisoners  of  war.  Their  assertion  that  Amer- 
ican POW's  were  "war  criminals'  served  as 
excuse  for  wholesale  violation  of  the  Conven- 
tion, in  such  matters  as  notification  to  fam- 
ilies, mall  and  packages,  and  impartial  in- 
spection, and — as  we  have  now  heard  from 
our  returned  men — on  such  fundamentals  a-s 
protection  from  physical  mistreatment  and 
solitary  confinement,  and  provision  of  ade- 
quate f  CKXl  and  medical  care. 

The  communist  authorities  never  charged 
Individual  pilots  with  specific  war  crimes, 
nor  did  they  carry  out  "prosecutions  or  con- 
victions," although  they  threatened  to  for 
a  time  in  1965-6.  Rather  their  argument 
rested  on  llie  general  claim  that  the  U.S.  was 
carrying  on  a  "war  of  aggression"  and  was 
committing  "crimes  against  humanity",  as  a 
consequence  of  which  the  captured  Ameri- 
can pilots  as  a  group  were  not  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  Geneva  Convention — this 
despite  the  language  of  their  own  reserva- 
tion which  was  limited  to  prisoners  "prose- 
cuted and  convicted." 

This  argument  must  be  challenged  at  Its 
root.  If  it  is  allowed  to  stand,  we  may  as 
well  scrap  the  entire  system  that  has  been 
established  under  International  law  for  the 
protection  of  prisoners  of  war  and  other  •^ar 
victims. 

The  argument,  in  essence,  was  that  of  the 
"Just"  war.  One  side— In  this  case  North 
Viet-Nam — was  in  the  right;  the  other  side — 
in  this  case  South  Viet-Nam  and  the  U.S. — 
was  in  the  wrong.  One  side  was  supporting 
a  war  of  national  liberation,  the  other  was 
waging  a  war  of  aggression.  Since  aggression 
Is  a  war  crime,  the  innocent  party — In  this 
case  North  Viet-Nam — was  not  bound  by  the 
applicable  international  law. 

I  am  reviewing  this  subject  not  to  rake 
over  an  old  Issue,  but  to  call  attention  to  the 
wider  implications  of  the  "Just  war"  argu- 
ment. The  point  is  that  both  sides  in  an 
armed  conflict  maintain  they  are  In  the  right, 
with  the  result  that  one  side's  "Just  war"  is 
the  other  side's  war  of  aggression.  Obviously, 
war  and  armed  conflict  by  their  nature  re- 
flect and  arouse  the  deepest  hostility  and 
passion.  The  heat  of  battle  is  a  hard  place  to 
observe  the  requirements  of  humane  re- 
spect for  one'-  fellow  man.  The  purpose  of 
the  rules  of  war — of  which  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions are  an  important  part — is  tc  set 
limits  on  both  sides,  and  to  provide  guide- 
lines on  what  may  and  may  not  be  done,  even 
when  pa.sslons  and  hostilities  have  led  to 
armed  conflict,  even  in  the  heat  of  battle. 
If  one  side  or  the  other  Is  allowed  to  say 
the  rules  dont  apply  because  my  side  is  right 
and  the  other  side  is  wrong,  then  the  Geneva 
Conventions — and  with  them  the  body  of 
law  applicable  in  armed  conflicts — will  not 
survive. 

We  must  express  the  hope  that  govern- 
ments generally  will  reject  the  "Just  war" 
theory  and  instead  will  respect  the  require- 
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ments  of  International  law — even  when  hos- 
tilities have  led  U>  armed  conflict. 

Although  we  were  deeply  concerned  ebout 
the  communist  side's  position,  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  carried 
out  extensive  eSorts  to  assure  that  prisoners 
of  war  captured  In  South  Vlet-Nam  were 
treated  In  accordance  with  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention. Some  might  argue  this  was  not  nec- 
essary as  long  as  the  other  side  violated 
Its  obligations.  But  the  Geneva  Conventions 
make  clear  that  they  are  not  conditioned  on 
reciprocity.  One  side's  refusal  to  obey  the 
law  does  not  excuse  failure  by  the  other  side. 

In  South  Vlet-Nam.  POW  camps  were  con- 
structed In  conformance  with  the  Geneva 
Convention.  There  were  frequent  inspections 
of  all  POW  facilities  by  delegates  and  doc- 
tors of  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross,  who  were  able  to  visit  all  POVTs 
wherever  held  and  to  converse  privately  with 
Individual  FOW's  of  their  choosing,  without 
witnesses. 

In  the  period  1966-72  a  total  of  475  sepa- 
rate ICRC  inspections  were  carried  out  in 
South  Vlet-Nam  by  some  60  different  ICRC 
delegates.  Reports  on  these  visits  were  for- 
warded to  the  Government  of  Vlet-Nam.  who 
shared  them  with  us  because  of  our  respon- 
sibility for  U.S.  captured  POWs  under  the 
Geneva  Convention.  In  addition,  American 
advisers  were  present  at  all  POW  camps  to 
help  assure  huntane  treatment  for  all  POW's, 
who  niunbered  over  37,000  in  the  last  years 
of  the  CMifllct. 

During  the  years  1970-72,  communist 
POW's  In  South  Viet-Nam  received  more 
than  510.000  letters  and  over  115.000  parcels. 
In  the  same  period  Viet  Cong  POWs  sent 
over  280.000  pieces  of  mall  to  their  families. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  the  North  Vietnamese 
POW's  did  not  write  home — because  their 
government  persisted  in  Its  refusal  to  admit 
their  presence  In  the  South.  The  small  num- 
ber of  letters  sent  by  these  men  were  for- 
warded through  the  ICRC.  but  it  U  not 
known  if  any  of  them  actually  reached  their 
families. 

These  things  were  done  In  compliance 
with  the  Convention — and  because  they  were 
right.  Many  captives  were  treated  as  POW's 
even  though  they  did  not  technically  qual- 
ify— for  example,  because  they  didn't  carry 
arms  openly  or  wear  a  distinctive  sign,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Convention.  We  felt  that  a 
broad  interpretation  of  the  Convention  was 
valid  In  the  circumstances  of  the  Indochina 
conflict. 

We  also  hoped  that  compliance  with  the 
Convention  would  bring  about  similar  con- 
duct by  the  communist  authorities.  That 
was  not  to  happen.  To  the  end  of  the  con- 
flict. North  Vlet-Nam  persisted  in  Its  re- 
fusal to  apply  the  Convention.  The  ICRC  re- 
peatedly tried  to  visit  POW's  held  by  the 
communist  side,  to  no  avail. 

We  have  heard  from  our  returning  men 
of  the  grim  conditions  of  their  captivity — 
the  physical  mistreatment,  the  solitary  con- 
finement, the  denial  of  adequate  medical 
care.  We  know  that  sustained  efforts  were 
made  to  compel  prisoners  to  make  state- 
ments and  to  provide  information,  In  vl<ria- 
tlon  of  the  Convention.  It  is  now  confirmed 
that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  thou- 
sands of  letters  and  packages  sent  to  the 
prisoners — many  of  them  through  'the  Red 
Cross — ever  reached  our  men. 

Most  U.S.  prisoners  captured  In  South 
Vlet-Nam  or  Laos  did  not  receive  or  send 
a  single  letter  during  the  entire  time  of 
their  captivity — although  they  were  In  fact 
held  In  the  North.  And  not  Just  Americans. 
Others  too.  such  as  two  West  German  nurses, 
two  CanEwllans.  and  two  Filipinos.  Their  gov- 
ernments and  families  tried  repeatedly 
through  the  years  to  obtain  word  of  them. 
Although  Canada  had  representatives  la 
Hanoi  on  the  International  Control  Commia- 
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Blon.  North  Vlet-Nam's  officials  persisted 
through  five  years  in  denying  all  Informa- 
tloQ  aliout  a  yoimg  Canadian — who  In  fact 
was  held  much  of  that  time  not  far  from 
HanoL 

Tear  after  year  the  ICRC  continued  Its 
efforts  to  gain  access  to  North  Viet-Nam.  Its 
representatives  traveled  the  world  over  to 
meet  with  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese 
representatives,  to  no  avail.  In  retrospect, 
we  must  conclude  that  North  Vlet-Nam's 
refusal  to  allow  Inspection  of  prisoner  of  war 
camps  was  not  merely  related  to  the  legal 
argumsnt  cited  above,  but  was  a  consequence 
of  their  mistreatment  of  our  men.  The  actual 
conditions  of  captivity  simply  could  not  with- 
stand the  scrutinizing  light  of  impartial 
Inspection. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
quiet,  constructive  efforts  of  the  ICRC  dtur- 
tng  those  years.  I  think  back  to  their  Presi- 
dent when  the  conflict  began,  the  dlstln- 
gulahed  military  officer.  Samuel  Oonard;  to 
his  successor  as  Acting  President,  the  gifted 
spokesman  for  active  humanltarianism.  Prof. 
Jacques  Preymond;  and  to  his  successor  as 
President.  Marcel  Naville.  whose  integrity 
and  humane  spirit  will  be  missed  when  he 
leaves  that  position  this  month.  We  welconte 
the  leadership  brought  to  the  Committee  by 
Mr.  Roger  Gallopln  and  look  forward  to  con- 
tinuation of  the  ICRC's  important  work  in 
the  years  to  come. 

OiU'  government  at  present  is  participating 
In  Intematloixal  conferences  sponsored  by 
the  ICRC  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
the  Geneva  Conventions — to  make  them 
more  applicable  to  changing  conditions  and 
to  better  assure  their  implementation.  A 
lesson  we  learned  in  Indochina — one  that  Is 
also  clear  in  other  recent  cases  of  armed  con- 
flict— is  that  a  better  mechanism  Is  needed 
to  bring  the  Conventions  into  effect.  As  pres- 
ently written,  the  Conventions  simply  assume 
that  a  neutral  government  or  the  ICRC  will 
be  accepted  as  a  protecting  power  to  oversee 
their  application.  But  no  specific  procedures 
are  spelled  out  to  make  this  happen,  and  we 
have  seen  case  after  case  in  which  there  has 
been  no  protecting  power.  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  State  Department  Deputy  Legal 
Adviser  George  Aldrich.  our  government  has 
proposed  that  new  procedures  be  adopted  for 
appointment  of  a  protecting  power  or  tat 
acceptance  of  the  ICRC  as  a  substitute 
therefor.  A  diplomatic  conference  is  sched- 
uled next  year  in  Geneva,  during  which  we 
hope  such  a  proposal  will  be  accepted.  We 
recognize  there  can  be  no  absolute  guarantee 
that  a  nation  will  not  ignore  its  Intema- 
tional  obligations,  but  we  hope  this  can  be 
made  more  difficult  and  thvis  less  likely. 

Other  parts  of  the  Red  Cross  also  tried 
through  the  years  to  help  our  POW's.  The 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  for  example, 
made  a  number  of  quiet  efforts  to  Intervene 
on  behalf  of  POW's.  Although  their  respon- 
sibility Is  not  the  direct  one  which  the  ICRC 
carries  under  the  Geneva  Convention,  the 
League's  access  to  places  throughout  the 
world  where  Red  Cross  work  is  done  enabled 
them  to  play  a  constructive  and  helpful  role. 

The  national  societies  should  also  be  roen- 
tloned.  Many  of  our  POW/iOA  relatives  re 
member  with  appreciation  the  warm  recep- 
tions they  received  from  Red  Cross  personnel 
In  other  countries  as  they  traveled  abroad 
In  search  of  word  on  their  loved  ones.  These 
were  private  travels,  at  private  expense — 
an  unusual  but  effective  form  of  person  to 
person  diplomacy.  The  support  the  family 
members  received  on  their  private  missions 
was  In  the  fine  tradition  of  the  Red  Cross. 
We  are  also  grateful  for  efforts  by  Individual 
national  societies  to  Intervene  on  behalf  of 
our  prisoners  of  war. 

Perhaps  the  single  most  dramatic  Red 
Cross  action  on  behalf  of  prisoners  of  war 
took  place  at  the  21st  International  Confer- 
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ence  of  the  Red  Cross  at  Istanbul,  nearly 
four  years  ago,  in  October,  1969 — a  time  when 
there  was  serious  concern  al>out  the  treat- 
ment of  our  men.  That  conference  adapted 
without  dissent,  by  a  vote  of  115-0,  a  strongiy 
worded  resolution  calling  on  governments  to 
treat  prisoners  of  war  In  accordance  with 
the  Geneva  Conventions.  This  action  and  its 
timing  have  taken  on  new  significance  In 
light  of  reports  we  now  have  from  our  re- 
turned men  that  the  conditions  of  their 
treatment  improved  mso'kedly  In  October, 
1969.  We  cannot  say  for  sure  what  led  to  this 
change,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  action 
by  the  International  Red  Cross  Conference 
played  a  part. 

One  national  society,  that  of  Canad3i.  de- 
serves ^>eclal  mention.  The  Agreement  and 
Protocol  on  Viet-Nam  contained  specific  pro- 
visions for  two  or  more  national  Red  Cross 
societies  to  visit  POW's  during  the  final  pe- 
riod prior  to  their  release.  This  provision  was 
agreed  to  after  the  communist  side  refused 
to  accept  the  ICRC  for  this  purpose.  The  Red 
Cross  Society  of  Canada  was  one  of  those 
nominated,  and  the  National  Commissioner 
of  the  Canadian  Red  Cross,  Major  General 
Arthur  Wrinch,  flew  personally  to  Viet-Nam 
to  head  his  society's  team.  To  our  regret,  the 
communist  side  refused  to  cooperate  In  ar- 
rangements even  for  this  final  effort  to  pro- 
vide Red  Cross  Inspection.  We  are  grateful 
to  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  for  Its  readiness 
to  shoulder  this  responsibUlty  and  appreciate 
General  Wrinch  s  resourceful  personal  effort 
to  make  It  work. 

I  have  left  to  the  last,  because  It  is  so 
obviously  not  least,  the  good  work  of  the 
American  Red  Cross.  One  hardly  knows 
where  to  begin.  The  tens  of  thousands  of 
letters  forwarded  through  the  years  and  the 
thousands  of  POW  packages.  Uncounted  tele- 
grams, sontetlmes  on  general  subjects,  more 
often  attempts  to  relay  personal  messages. 
The  monthly  packages  and  mall  for  our  de- 
tainees In  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
Cooperation  with  other  Red  Cross  societies 
and  personal  meetings  with  Red  Cross  offi- 
cials. Through  the  years  of  frustration,  in 
these  and  countless  other  ways,  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  was  a  source  of  reassurance  and 
support.  I  think  of  the  steady  leadership  of 
your  past  Chairman,  Roland  Harriman:  of 
your  past  president.  General  James  Collins 
and  your  past  Vice  President  for  Interna- 
tional Service.  Ramone  Eaton,  and  their  col- 
leagues, who  worked  tirelessly  within  the  in- 
ternational Red  Cross  community  to  win  un- 
derstanding and  support  for  our  concern 
about  our  POWs.  And  I  think  of  Sam 
Krakow,  whose  strength  and  thoughtfulness 
helped  many  families  through  the  dark  years 
of  waiting. 

It  is  not  widely  known,  but  President 
George  Elsey  himself  carried  out  the  final 
American  Red  Cross  effort,  when  he  flew  at 
short  notice  to  Saigon  In  response  to  an  ap- 
parent Invitation  to  visit  American  POW's 
In  North  Viet-Nam  In  the  weeks  before  their 
release.  Despite  your  President's  skillful  per- 
sonal diplomacy.  North  Vlet-nam  in  the  end 
held  to  its  consistent  position  of  denying  ac- 
cess to  any  Red  Cross  representative. 

However,  I  can  report  that  American  Red 
Cross  packages  assembled  at  short  notice 
and  flow  across  the  Pacific  did  reach  North 
Vlet-Nam  and  were  received  by  many  of  our 
prisoners  In  the  final  days  before  their  re- 
lease. One  of  the  prisoners  told  me  he  didn't 
believe  he  was  actually  going  home  until  he 
received  his  Red  Cross  package  for  the  first 
time. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  being  In  Hanoi  for  the 
first  release  of  our  prisoners  February  12,  and 
accompanying  them  on  the  flight  to  Clark 
Air  Base  In  the  Phlllpptoes.  It  was  an  un- 
forgettable experience,  which  many  of  you 
may  have  shared  on  television.  You  may  re- 
call the  POW  who,  as  he  stepped  off  the  plane 
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at  Clark,  held  up  the  small  American  flag 
which  he  bad  made  secretly  In  prison  m 
North  Viet-Nam.  It  has  since  been  reported 
that  this  flag  was  crafted  from  bits  of  cloth 
and  thread  from  prison  uniforms,  underwear, 
twine,  and  Red  Cross  packages.  That  same 
flag  held  the  place  of  honor  at  the  President's 
dinner  for  the  returned  POW's  at  the  White 
House  May  24.  The  Red  Cross  can  take  pride 
In  Its  contribution  to  the  safe  return  of  our 
men,  and  to  their  flag. 


THE  GOOD  CITIZEN  AND  OUR 
JUDICIAL  SYSTEM 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 


OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  21.  1973 

Mr,  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  severtd  years,  columnist  Pete  Wald- 
meir  has  been  chronicling  the  foibles 
and  fables  of  the  Detroit  area,  writing 
for  the  sports  page  in  his  early  years 
and  no«  for  the  popular  back  page  of 
the  Detroit  News. 

It  Is  fair  to  say  Mr.  Waldmeir  is  as 
close  to  the  community  as  any  Detroit 
newsman.  Moreover,  he  writes  with  style 
and  perception. 

A  Waldmeir  column  of  June  19,  1973, 
succeeded  in  telling  in  a  few  hundred 
words  what  learned  treatises  have  failed 
to  make  clear:  namely,  an  Illustration  of 
why  there  is  public  disillusionment  with 
the  criminal  justice  system. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  the  column  follows: 
The  Good  Citizen  and  Ona  Judicial  Ststxm 
(By   Pete  Waldmeir) 

Tou  may  excuse  Anthony  DeLorenzo  If  he 
has  become  a  bit  disenchanted  with  our  judi- 
cial system. 

First  off,  DeLorenzo.  58.  Is  not  the  well- 
known  public  relations  vice-president  of 
General  Motors  although  there  are  days  when 
be  wishes  he  was.  This  Tony  DeLorenzo  op- 
erates Anthony's  Hearing  Aid  Center  on 
Grand  River  at  Outer  Drive  on  Detroit's 
northwest  side. 

Anyway,  one  day  late  In  January  he  was  In 
bis  shop  fitting  bearing  aids  when  his  as- 
sistant, Al  Brown,  received  a  curious  tele- 
phone call 

"Al  said  the  man  identified  himself  as  'Ray' 
and  that  he  had  some  sophisticated  testing 
equipment  that  we  might  be  Interested  In 
purchasing  from  him,"  DeLorenzo  explained. 

"What  this  'Ray'  was  offering  to  sell  me 
was  a  couple  of  sound  testing  machines 
which  are  worth  about  (3.500  each.  Al  asked 
him  how  much  he  wanted  for  them  and  'Ray' 
said  he'd  take  $800  for  the  pair." 

DeLorenzo  smelted  something  strange  In 
the  deal,  but  Instructed  his  assistant  to  have 
'Ray'  bring  the  machines  to  the  shop  so  that 
be  might  Inspect  them. 

"I  figured  right  off  the  bat  that  they  had 
to  be  stolen  property  for  anyone  to  offer  them 
at  that  price,"  DeLorenzo  said.  "But  I  didn't 
say  anything  to  Al  or  the  office  girl  because 
I  didn't  want  to  alarm  them." 

A     MATTER    FOR    THE    POLICE 

In  time  two  men  delivered  the  equipment 
for  DeLorenzo's  inspection.  He  told  them  that 
he  was  too  busy  to  check  it  out  right  away 
and  asked  "Ray"  to  leave  it  with  him  over- 
night. He  agreed. 

"But  'Ray'  reminded  me  that  the  price  was 
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pretty  low  and  he  didn't  want  the  police  to 
be  'involved'  in  the  deal,"  DeLorenzo  said. 

The  men  left  and  DeLorenzo  called  a  rela- 
tive on  the  Detroit  Police  Department.  Ulti- 
mately it  was  arranged  that  two  Detroit  de- 
tective sergeants,  Milt  Bulmann  and  Mike 
Kuzilla.  would  come  to  the  store  the  follow- 
ing morning  and  await  the  arrival  of  "Ray" 
and  his  partner. 

"The  equipment  had  been  stolen  from  a 
display  at  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engi- 
neers convention  at  Cobo  Hall,"  DeLorenzo 
explained.  "The  police  told  me  to  ask  to  see 
more  of  it  If  they  had  any." 

Next  morning  the  two  coppers  were  stashed 
In  a  fitting  room  in  DeLorenzo's  office  when 
the  men  arrived  to  talk  business.  Bulmann 
and  Kuzilla  overheard  them  make  an  offer 
to  DeLorenzo  that  they  would  be  able  to 
secure  even  more  of  the  same  kind  of  gear 
"for  a  price." 

Having  heard  enough,  the  detectives 
swooped  out  and  arrested  the  pair  of  shady 
salesmen,  who  turned  out  to  be  Clovls  Frank- 
lin Ray  and  Paul  Douglas  Moore,  both  of 
Detroit. 

"I  really  felt  like  I  had  done  my  good  deed 
for  the  day."  DeLorenzo  continued.  "After 
all,  that  equipment  Is  the  kind  anybody  in 
my  business  would  be  proud  to  own.  But 
buying  stolen  property  is  just  the  same  as 
stealing  it  in  my  book. 

"I  wanted  to  do  what  was  proper  and 
within  the  law." 

THEN    CAME    THE   TRIAL 

Ray  and  Moore  were  arraigned  and  re- 
leased. Then  on  April  19  they  appeared  in 
Detroit  Recorder's  Court  before  Judge  Jo- 
seph E.  Maher  on  a  charge  of  receiving  and 
concealing  stolen  property. 

The  trial  lasted  three  days. 

"Both  Al  Brown  and  ...  to  be  available 
to  testify  each  day,"  DeLorenzo  explamed. 
"And  the  company  which  manufactured  the 
stolen  equipment  sent  a  man  over  from 
Cleveland  to  be  a  witness. 

"After  the  third  day  of  the  trial,  however, 
the  prosecutor  said  the  defense  attorney  got 
together  and  agreed  to  a  plea  of  guilty  to  a 
lesser  charge." 

On  April  24  Judge  Maher  handed  down  a 
verdict  of  guilty  to  "attempting  to  receive 
and  conceal  stolen  property."  A  month  later 
Ray  and  Moore  were  fined  9214  and  assessed 
court  costs  of  $300  each. 

And  each  man  was  placed  on  three  years 
probation  and  set  free. 

"So  Al  and  I  lose  three  days  work,  the  com- 
pany man  spends  valuable  time  here  from 
Cleveland,  the  two  detectives  see  an  open- 
and-shut  case  go  down  the  drain  and, 
frankly,  I'm  disgusted,"  DeLorenzo  said. 

"I  would  have  been  better  off  to  buy  the 
stolen  equipment  and  kept  my  mouth  shut. 
The  company  would  aave  been  further  ahead 
to  lose  it  and  collect  the  insurance.  And 
those  two  detectives  could  have  saved  their 
time  and  effort." 

Why  did  Ray  and  Moore  try  to  sell  the 
equipment  to  DeLorenzo?  "They  told  me 
they  picked  our  name  out  of  the  yellow 
pages,"  DeLorenzo  said  wryly. 


CONTROLLING  DANGEROUS  DRUGS 
AND  DRUG  ADDICTION 


HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  III 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  21,  1973 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduce legislation  that  would  help  check 
the  rising  tide  of  narcotic  drugs,  particu- 
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larly  methadone,  diverted  from  the  treat- 
ment of  narcotic  addiction  into  illicit 
drug  markets  in  virtually  every  major 
American  city.  My  bill  would  regulate  the 
use  jf  narcotic  drugs  in  the  treatment 
of  addiction  by  requiring  a  special  reg- 
istration of  physicians  who  administer 
narcotics  in  any  authorized  treatment  or 
maintenance  program.  Physicians  in 
these  programs  would  have  to  meet  spe- 
cial standards  to  assure  the  medical 
safety  of  their  patients  and  to  protect 
the  community  against  the  diversion  of 
drugs  into  illicit  traffic . 

Though  drug  addiction  has  long  ex- 
isted as  a  social,  medical,  and  law  en- 
forcement problem,  the  current  scop>e  of 
the  problem  is  enormous.  For  example,  it 
is  estimated  that  there  are  now  between 
300,000  and  500.000  heroin  addicts  na- 
tionwide. The  Nixon  administration  has 
moved  boldly  in  recent  years  to  reduce 
the  severity  of  the  problem,  with  the 
President  devoting  considerable  attention 
to  the  entire  subject  of  drug  abuse.  In 
addition  to  considerable  success  in  re- 
stricting the  flow  of  drugs  into  our  cities, 
the  administration  has  made  great 
strides  toward  the  rehabilitation  of  thou- 
sands of  addicts  through  the  develop- 
ment of  several  approaches  to  the  treat- 
ment of  drug  addiction. 

One  major  method  of  treatment  has 
been  the  use  of  the  drug  methadone  for 
both  detoxification  and  maintenance. 
Although  methadone  is  dangerously  ad- 
dictive, it  suppresses  the  craving  for 
heroin  and  has  been  used  successfully  to 
detoxify  or  maintain  heroin  addicts.  I  do 
not  believe  methadone  is  a  panacea  for 
our  Nation's  drug  addiction  problems. 
But.  as  long  as  it  is  used  it  must  be 
treated  as  the  dangerous  drug  that  it  is, 
and  used  cautiously  in  conjunction  with 
other  clinical  support  facilities,  such  as 
counseling,  in  order  to  assist  the  addict 
toward  a  stabilized  and  useful  existence. 
Today,  methadone  is  the  drug  most 
widely  used  in  detoxification  and  main- 
tenance, with  over  two-thirds  of  the  ad- 
dicts presently  undergoing  treatment  in- 
volved in  methadone  programs.  Approxi- 
mately 77,000  individuals  are  enrolled  in 
approximately  450  programs  across  the 
country. 

But,  not  unexpectedly,  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  methadone  programs  and  the 
quantity  of  methadone  dispensed  has  also 
provided  an  increased  opportunity  for 
the  illegal  use  of  the  drug.  As  a  result, 
methadone  is  now  illicitly  available  on 
the  streets  of  every  major  American  city. 
And  with  this  rise  in  availability,  there 
has  been  an  alarming  surge  in  drug  over- 
dose deaths  attributed  to  methadone. 
John  E.  Ingersoll.  director  of  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  states 
that  methadone  is  fast  becoming  this 
agency's  biggest  problem,  with  illicit 
methadone  use  doubling  since  last  Sep- 
tember, an  especially  alarming  increase 
compared  with  the  one-third  increase  in 
heroin  use. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  part  of  which  is  In- 
cluded in  my  18th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, has  not  been  Immune  to  this  illicit 
methadone  traffic.  In  February  1972,  11 
children  were  hospitalized  when  they 
took  methadone  overdoses.  Investigation 
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revealed  the  11  victims  to  be  children 
of  patients  of  the  Black  Action  Society 
Drug  Abuse  Center,  located  on  Pitta- 
burgh's  north  side.  Apparently,  the  drug 
was  handed  out  in  large  quantities  for 
patients  to  consume  at  home.  Obviously, 
little  supervision  over  the  drug  was  exer- 
cised once  it  left  the  drug  abuse  center. 
Then,  in  January  of  1»73,  1,700  doses 
were  stolen  from  the  center  because  of 
lax  storage  procedures.  Some  of  these 
stolen  drugs  were  later  found  in  River- 
side Park  on  the  north  side. 

The  Pittsburgh  experience  of  illicit 
diverslcm  of  methadone  from  a  legitimate 
drug  treatment  program,  seems  to  be  the 
primary  source  of  methadone  all  across 
the  country.  Clandestine  manufacture 
appears  to  be  a  rarity.  The  principal 
sources  of  diversion  from  legitimate  pro- 
grams are  as  follows:  First,  unscrupulous 
practitioners;  second,  negligent  opera- 
tions of  treatment  centers;  third,  diver- 
sions by  individual  patients;  and  fourth, 
theft,  armed  robberies,  drugstore  bur- 
glaries, et  cetera. 

Recent  audits  of  46  methadone  pro- 
gTEuns  revealed  the  following  discrepan- 
cies: 28  percent  lacked  proper  security 
over  the  drugs;  43  percent  kept  im- 
proper or  Incomplete  records:  17  percent 
failed  to  obtain  required  BNDD  registra- 
tion; 75  percent  had  at  least  some  un- 
accounted shortages  of  methadone;  and 
15  percent  were  found  to  have  imac- 
counted  overages. 

Obviously,  many  of  the  opportunities 
for  diversion  of  this  drug  to  Illicit  mar- 
kets could  be  removed  by  assuring  better 
management  of  individual  programs,  as 
well  as  tightening  program  security. 

The  legislation  I  propose  today  would 
help  assure  that  these  programs  are  bet- 
ter administered,  that  drug  supplies  are 
tightly  controlled  and  that  the  dispensing 
of  those  drugs  Is  better  supervised.  The 
Etepartment  of  Justice  would  be  given 
greater  power  to  identify  and  to  act 
against  those  few  practitioners  who  run 
methadone  programs  carelessly  or  ille- 
gally, and  thereby  jeopardize  the  health 
and  safety  of  their  communities.  My  pro- 
posal would  require  each  practitioner 
who  dispenses  drtigs  in  a  treatment  pro- 
gram for  addicts  to  obtain  armually  a 
registration  for  that  purpose. 

The  Attorney  General  would  grant  the 
registration  if  the  practitioner  meets 
medical  and  health  standards  set  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, and  If  the  practitioner  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  Attorney  General  to  be 
prepared  to  meet  standards  Imposed  by 
the  Attorney  General  relating  to  the  se- 
curity on  the  drug  stocks,  the  mainte- 
nance of  records,  and  the  quantities  of 
drugs  which  may  be  provided  for  unsu- 
pervised use. 

A  failure  to  comply  with  any  stand- 
ards Imposed  in  my  bill  would  subject 
the  drug  program  to  Immediate  suspen- 
sion of  registration,  and  possible  program 
closure.  The  bill  also  applies  to  prac- 
titioners who  provide  narcotic  drugs 
without  obtaining  the  special  registra- 
tion, in  violation  of  the  registration,  or 
after  revocation  of  the  registration,  the 
full  range  of  civil  remedies  and  criminal 
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penalties  contained  In  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  debate  the  pros 
and  cons  of  methadone  maintenance  and 
detoxification  programs  and  their  utility 
in  reducing  and  preventing  addic- 
tion. But  we  can  all  agree  that  any  main- 
tenance or  detoxification  program  we 
run  should  be  carefully  controlled  and 
properly  regulated.  The  proposed  legis- 
lation I  introduce  today,  if  enacted,  will 
provide  an  additional  tool  to  assure  that 
methadone  is  used  properly  in  the  treat- 
ment of  addicts.  But  my  bUl  will  also 
faciUtate  the  prosecution  of  those  who 
engage  in  criminal  distribution  of  dan- 
gerous drugs. 

The  Public  Health  and  Environment 
Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber is  presently  holding  hearings  on  the 
problem  of  diversion  of  drugs  from  ad- 
diction treatment  programs.  Moreover, 
on  June  8,  1973,  the  Senate,  in  recogni- 
tion of  this  problem,  passed  similar  leg- 
islation (S.  1115).  I  am  confident  that 
House  action  will  soon  follow  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  lend  their  support  to 
legislation  to  help  put  a  stop  to  the 
dangerous  traffic  in  illicit  methadone. 


June  21,  1973 


MAKING  IT 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    KEW    TOBK 

IN  THB  HOXraE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Thursday,  June  21,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  June  Is 
traditionally  a  happy  month  for  young 
people.  Youngsters  moving  up  Into  high 
schools,  teenagers  graduating  into  col- 
lege, fuid  c(rilege  students  earning  that 
prized  diploma. 

In  my  home  borough  of  Manhattan, 
there  are  46  students  for  whom  this  will 
be  an  extraordinarily  gratifying  gradu- 
ation. These  high  school  students  are  the 
winners  of  the  1973  medals  and  certifi- 
cates of  excellence  awarded  by  Borough 
President  Percy  E.  Suttcm.  These  46 
youngsters  have  overcome  economic  and 
social  disadvantage — they  have  "done 
the  most  with  the  least." 

It  Is  my  pleasure  to  be  able  to  share 
with   my    colleagues    in   Congress,    the 
names  of  these  46  extraordinary  young 
men  and  women: 
STUDEifTS  Who  Havk  "Maob  It"  Acaikst  High 

Odi>3    Honored    At    Borough    Phesident's 

Medal  op  Exceilencb  CEiiEMoirT' 

Manhattan  students  who  have  "done  the 
most  with  the  least"  will  receive  honorary 
awards  from  Manhattan  Borough  President 
Percy  E.  Sutton  at  the  Seventh  Annual  Pres- 
entation of  the  Borough  President's  Medal  of 
Excellence  on  Friday.  June  22nd  at  3:00  P.M. 

Forty-six  students  from  Manhattan's  high 
schools.  Junior  High  Schools,  and  Interme- 
diate schools  will  be  recognized  for  their  abil- 
ity to  overcome  obstacles  and  unfavorable 
conditions  to  reoch  a  high  level  of  scholar- 
ship and  achievement. 

"What  you  will  witness  at  this  award  pres- 
entation Is  both  the  pride  and  the  hope  of 
Manh^tan,"  said  Borough  President  Sutton. 
"The  pride  we  share  In  those  youngsters  who 
have  been  able  to  'make  It'  despite  limited 


opportunities  and  the  hope  we  have  that  our 
society  will  change  so  that  Increased  oppor- 
tunities will  permit  all  young  people  to 
achieve  their  fuU  potential  for  growth." 

The  winners  of  the  1973  Medals  and  Cer- 
tificates of  Excellence  are: 

High  School  (Gold  Medal)  Winner 

Washington    Irving    High    School.    Lucy 
Yelsevar. 

Stuyvesant  High  School,  John  Harold. 

Seward  Park  High  School,  Lucy  Lee. 

Park  East  High  School,  Iris  Ballester. 

New  York  Schocrt  of  Printing,  Albert  Gil- 
more. 

Manhattan      Vocational-Technical      High 
School,  Miguel  Rivera. 

Mabel    Dean    Bacon    High    School,    Irene 
Molina. 

Louis  D.  Brandels  High  School,  Maria  Ross. 

Julia  Rlchman  High  School,  Naomi  Web- 
ber. 

High  School  of  Fashion  Industries,  Glna 
Mervln. 

High  School  of  Art  and  Design,  Victoria 
Aarons. 

Haaren  High  School,  Francisco  Morales. 

George    Washington    High    School,    Carol 
Cumberland. 

Food  and  Maritime  Trades  High  School, 
Keith  HUI. 

The  Schocd  of  the  Performing  Arts,  Mel- 
vln  Coetoo. 

High  School  of  Music  and  Art,  Denlae  Tay- 
lor. 

Chelsea  High  School,  George  Lopez. 

Charles  Evans  Hughes  High  School,  Don 
Wilson. 

Central  Commercial  High  School,  Donna 
Chan. 

Benjamin  Franklin  High  School,  Patricia 
Lester. 

Junior  High  or  Intermediate  school  (silver 
medal)  vHnner 

Simon  Baruch  Junior  High  Schotd  (104), 
Julio  Perez. 

Ottilia  M.  Beha  Junior  High  School  (60), 
Ruben  Luyando. 

The  Louis  T.  Wright  Junior  High  School 
(120) .  Diane  Peterson. 

Corlemrs  Jiuilor  High  School   (56),  Alice 
Chow. 

Frederick    Douglass    Intermediate    School 
(10),  Bosella  Dupree. 

William  L.  Bttinger  Junior  High  School 
(13) .  Mildred  Escobar. 

O.   Henry  Junior  High  Scbo<d   (70),  Artls 
Copeland. 

Inwood  Junior  High  School  (53),  Kathryn 
Copeland. 

Jefferson  Park  Intermediate  School  (117), 
Blanca  Clntron. 

Joan   of   Arc   Junior   High   School    (118), 
Gabriel  Alderbot. 

Margaret  Knox  Junior  High  School   (99), 
Andy  Cruz. 

LaSalle  Junior  High  School  (17),  Mercedes 
Arroyo. 

Adam  Claytcm  Powell  Jvinlor  High  School 
(43) .  Rafael  Rosarlo. 

William    J.    O'Shea    Intermediate    Scho4 
(44).  Betty  Oodbee. 

John  S.  Roberts  Junior  High  School  (45), 
Prances  Sotlllo. 

Eleanor    Roosevelt    Jimlor    High    School 
(143).  Lottie  Slmms. 

Arthur  A.  Schomburg  Intermediate  School 
(201),  Vllma  Cartegena. 

School  for  the  Deaf  Junior  High  School 
(47) ,   Anna   Mingo. 

Robert  E.  Simon  Junior  High  School  (71), 
Robert  Segarra. 

Edward  W.  Stltt  Junior  High  School  (164), 
Wllhemlna  Hendrlckson. 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  Intermediate  School 
(136) .  Joyce  Cater. 

Gustave  StrabenmuUer  Junior  High  School 
(22) ,  Verglllo  Acevado. 
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Charles  Sumner  Junior  High  School  (65) , 
Mandy  Huang. 


SCHOOLBUS  SAFETY 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  21,  1973 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board  is- 
sued a  report  on  a  March  1972  schoolbus 
accident  in  Congers,  N.Y.,  which  resulted 
in  five  fatalities. 

This  schoolbus  accident  report  proves 
once  again  that  the  Department  of 
Transportation  has  totally  Ignored  the 
need  to  establish  schoolbus  safety  stand- 
ards. The  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  clearly  cites  poor  schoolbus 
body  construction  as  the  cause  of  death 
of  at  least  two  of  the  five  victims. 

As  msuiy  of  my  colleagues  may  know, 
the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  independently  evaluates  the  causes 
of  transportation  accidents  and  makes 
recommendations  to  improve  safety. 

At  present,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  the  authority  to  Issue 
standards,  but  rather  than  act,  DOT  has 
done  nothing. 

As  a  result,  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  California  (Mr.  Moss)  and  I  joined 
by  79  of  our  colleagues  have  sponsored 
legislation  which  would  require  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  propose 
within  6  months  comprehensive  school- 
bus  safety  standards.  Early  in  May,  2 
days  of  very  successful  hearings  were 
held  on  the  National  Schoolbus  Safety 
Act  of  1973. 

Today's  report  by  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  demonstrates 
once  again  the  need  for  Immediate  con- 
gressional action  to  safeguard  the  lives 
of  the  20  million  schoolchildren  who 
travd  to  and  from  school  on  buses  every 
day.  Congress  can  no  longer  wait  for  the 
unresponsive  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation to  act. 

I  am  hopeful  that  sometime  this  year 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  will  approve  schoolbus 
safety  legislation. 

The  time  is  now  to  make  schoolbuses 
safe.  The  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  clearly  demonstrates  that 
not  enough  has  been  done  and  it  is  now 
up  to  Congress  to  take  action. 

How  many  needless  deaths  must  occur 
as  a  result  of  schooltnis  accidents  before 
Congress  will  act? 

A  summary  of  the  report  follows: 
Schoolbus  SArrrr 

The  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
today  released  its  report  on  a  fatal  collision 
between  a  Penn  Central  freight  train  and  a 
schoolbus  which  occurred  near  Congers,  New 
York  about  7:65  ajn.  on  March  24,  1972.  As  a 
result  of  the  accident,  five  students  died;  the 
remaining  44  students,  and  the  driver  were 
Injured  and  the  schoolbus  was  destroyed. 

The  Bcbo<ribus  was  being  driven  across  a 
grade  crossing  on  Gilchrist  Road  near  Con- 
gers when  it  was  struck  by  the  lead  locomo- 
tive of  a  Penn  Central  freight.  The  Board 
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not«d  that  although  there  was  a  stop  sign 
and  a  standard  railroad -crossing  advance 
warning  sign  at  the  accident  site,  the  cross- 
ing was  "not  specially  protected"  by  any  ac- 
tive devices.  After  the  Impact,  as  the  school- 
bus  was  pushed  1,116  feet  down  the  track  by 
the  train,  the  bus  disintegrated. 

The  Safety  Board  determined  that  the  case 
of  this  tragic  accident  was  ... 

".  .  .  the  faUure  of  the  schoolbus  driver  to 
stop  at  the  stop  sign  until  the  crossing  was 
clear  of  railroad  traffic.  The  reason  for  this 
failure  could  not  be  determined. 

Contributing  to  the  accident  was  the  un- 
necessary routing  of  the  schoolbus  over  a  not 
si>ecially  protected  railroad/highway  grade 
crossing.  Contributing  to  the  number  of  fa- 
talities and  the  severity  of  Injuries  were :  ( 1 ) 
the  lack  of  structural  Integrity  of  the  body 
of  the  schoolbus,  (2)  the  absence  of  highback 
padded  seats  and  an  occupant-restraint  sys- 
tem In  the  schoolbus,  (3)  the  presence  of 
standing  rtudents  In  the  bus,  and  (4)  the 
action  of  the  coupler  of  the  lead  locomotive, 
which  catised  the  crash  forces  to  be  concen- 
trated on  the  bus." 

On  the  morning  of  the  accident  the  driver 
drove  the  schoolbus  from  the  garage  at  7:30 
a.m.,  but  before  making  his  first  pickup,  be 
encountered  an  unexpected  detour  of  Gil- 
christ Road  which  made  It  necessary  to  drive 
the  route  In  reverse  of  the  course  normally 
followed.  This  resulted  In  the  schoolbus  ap- 
proaching the  railroad  crossing  20  minutes 
later  than  usual  and  from  the  opposite  di- 
rection— and  with  49  passengers  on  board 
Instead  of  six.  However,  the  visibility  avail- 
able to  the  driver  "was  unobstructed  and 
more  than  adequate"  and  several  bus  occu- 
pants saw  the  train  when  the  bus  was  as 
far  as  600  feet  from  the  crossing.  In  addi- 
tion, several  passengers  and  a  witness  near 
the  crossing  heard  the  locomotive  horn 
throughout  the  train's  approach  to  the  cross- 
ing. 

The  Board  said  there  was  a  "momentary 
deceleration"  of  the  bus  some  distance  be- 
fore it  reached  the  stop  sign  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  immediate  resumption  of  speed. 
This  decision  might  have  been  based  on  a 
mlsperception  at  the  train's  speed — esti- 
mated at  25  mph — and  distance  from  the 
crossing. 

Another  factor  affecting  this  decision  could 
have  been  the  bus  driver's  realization  that 
he  was  already  behind  his  normal  schedule, 
due  to  the  detour,  and  if  he  had  to  wait 
for  the  freight  train  to  clear  the  crossing, 
he  would  be  further  delayed  In  reporting  for 
work  at  his  primary  Job,  scheduled  to  begin 
at  9:00  ajn.,  with  the  New  York  City  Fire 
Department. 

In  reviewing  the  bus  driver's  workday 
routine,  the  Board  fovind  that  he  usually  re- 
turned the  bus  to  the  garage  at  8:25  a.m.  On 
the  days  he  worked  as  a  New  York  City  fire- 
man he  then  had  to  drive  30  miles  in  rush- 
hour  traffic  to  reach  the  flrehouse.  A  test  run 
between  the  garage  and  firehouse,  over  the 
best  route  and  complying  with  all  traffic  reg- 
tUatlons,  revealed  a  minimum  travel  time  of 
1  hour  and  5  minutes — which  meant  that 
the  driver  would  not  have  been  able  to  ar- 
rive at  the  flrehouse  at  9:00  a.m.  on  any  day 
that  he  drove  the  schoolbus. 

"This  driver's  work  schedule  was  not  con- 
sidered by  either  the  contractor  or  school 
administrators,"  the  Board  said  and  noted 
further  that  there  was  no  standard  or  regula- 
tion for  New  York  employers  "to  examine  the 
hours  of  primary  employment  of  their  school- 
bus  drivers  to  determine  to  what  extent  their 
schedule  might  cause  them  to  hurry  to  com- 
plete their  routes  or  affect  their  safety  per- 
formance in  any  other  way." 

The  schoolbus  Involved  in  the  accident  was 
a  66-pas&enger  1967  Carpenter  body  mounted 
on  a  1968  General  MotcH-s  Coach  frame.  The 
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Board  found  that  the  crash  forces  produced 
on  the  schoolbus  by  the  train  locomotive 
moving  at  about  25  mph  injured  only  those 
passengers  In  the  area  directly  Impacted — 
some  of  the  fatal  Injuries  resulted  when  the 
bus  structure  disintegrated.  "At  least  two  of 
the  five  fatalities  were  ejected  as  a  result  of 
floor  separation — and  the  lack  of  availability 
and  use  of  an  occupant-restraint  system  in 
the  bus,"  the  Board  said.  The  controversy 
over  the  feasibility  of  installing  active  occu- 
pant-restraint systems  in  schoolbuses  indi- 
cates the  need  to  obtain  data  which  can  be 
used  to  resolve  this  question,  the  Board  con- 
cluded. 

In  commenting  on  the  structural  disinte- 
gration of  the  schoolbus,  the  Board  said  thai 
several  occupants  experienced  severe  crash 
injuries  from  sharp  metal  edges  which  were 
exposed  by  the  separation  of  structural  parts 
of  the  bus  body.  The  disintegration  "dis- 
played many  examples  of  failures  at  Joints 
assembled  with  relatively  few  fasteners,"  the 
Board  said,  and  noted  further  that  "such 
construction  is  typical  of  current  schoolbus 
construction  practices." 

The  Penn  Central  freight  train  was  oper- 
ating with  three  dlesel -electric  locomotive 
units,  83  freight  cars  and  caboose,  with  a 
total  gross  weight  of  4,230  tons.  The  coupler 
of  the  lead  locomotive  Immediately  pene- 
trated the  outer  wall  of  the  bus  and  con- 
tactel  floor  panels,  which  buckled  and  began 
to  separate,  and  allowed  the  coupler  to  pene- 
trate further  inboard.  The  Board  pointed  out 
that  this  protruding  coupler  was  not  neces- 
sary for  the  operation  of  the  locomotive  on 
the  mainline.  There  are  practical  means  of 
covering  the  coupler  so  that  it  has  greater 
deflective  qualities.  "Future  locomotive  de- 
signs could  reduce  one  source  of  collision 
damage  through  recessing  the  front-end 
coupler,  as  provided  on  passenger  train  loco- 
motives," the  Board  said. 

Last  September  as  a  result  of  its  investiga- 
tion of  this  accident  the  Safety  Board  recom- 
mended that  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  "expeditiously  adopt" 
a  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standard  to 
control  the  strength  of  structural  Joints  of 
schoolbuses,  including  strengthening  the 
window  column  of  such  buses.  This  is  now 
under  review  by  NHTSA. 

In  Its  report  issued  today  as  a  ftirther  re- 
sult of  its  investigation  and  findings  the 
Safety  Board  made  seven  additional  recom- 
mendations as  follows: 

The  Department  of  Transportation  seek 
legislation  to  extend  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
now  available  for  grade-crossing  safety  and 
Improvement  on  the  Federal  Highway  Sys- 
tem "to  Include  those  .  .  .  crossings  on  non- 
Federal  aid  highways"  such  as  existed  at 
Congers. 

The  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration in  revising  the  Federal  High- 
way Standards  continue  the  requirement 
that  schoolbus  drivers  be  qualified  under 
the  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Regulations  and 
extecd  this  provision  "to  include  all  drivers 
of  schoolbuses  regardless  of  whether  they 
or  their  employer  is  subject  to  these  regula- 
tions." 

The  National  highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration, in  revising  the  Federal  High- 
way Standards,  include  a  provision  to  re- 
quire those  persons  responsible  for  hiring 
schoolbus  drivers  to  conduct  pre-employ- 
ment Inquiries  and  continued  surveillance 
"to  assure  that  other  employment  require- 
ments of  schoolbus  drlTers  do  not  adversely 
influence  their  schoolbus  driving.'* 

The  State  of  New  York,  and  all  other 
States  "adopt  and  implement"  the  preaent 
Highway  Safety  Program  Standard  No.  17 
"Pupil  Tran^iKirtation  Safety"  with  "qiccial 
emphasis"  on  provisions  relating  to  "the 
selection  and  training  of  i>ersonne],  the  safe 
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routing  of  scboolbuses,  and  the  elimination 
of  standees  in  scboolbuses." 

Tbe  New  York  Department  of  Education 
"expand"  Its  pupll-transportatlon  safety  ac- 
tivities to  provide  "liaison,  management 
consiUtation,  and  supervision"  at  the  local 
level  to  assure  compliance  with  its  policies 
and  procedures.  Including  "active  assistance 
in  training  pupil-transportation  personnel." 

The  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration assess  the  human  factors  In- 
volved in  seat  belt  usage  in  scboolbuses 
through  a  demonstration  project,  using  a 
number  of  scboolbuses  equipped  with  seat- 
belts  and  hlghback,  padded  seats. 

The  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  use  its  "influence  and  resources"  ta 
redirect  the  attention  of  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  tbe  need  for  "uniform  enforce- 
ment of  tratHc  laws  pertaining  to  railroad/ 
highway  grade  crossings"  and  provide  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  those  crossings  protected 
solely  with  stop  signs. 

The  report  which  the  Board  released  to- 
day Is  available  to  the  general  public.  Sin- 
gle copies  may  be  obtained  without  charge 
by  writing  to  the  Publications  Branch,  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board,  Wash- 
ington, O.C.  20591.  Multiple  copies  may  be 
ordered  by  mail,  with  full  payment  en- 
cloeed,  from  the  National  Technical  Infor- 
mation Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Springfield.  Virginia,  22151,  at  $3  a 
copy  on  standard  paper  and  95  cents  a  copy 
on  microfiche. 


SHERIFF   BYRD    PARNELL 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  21,  1973 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  evening 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  Sheriff  I.  Byrd  Par- 
nell  of  Sumter  County.  S.C,  was  sworn  In 
as  president  of  the  National  SherUTs 
Association.  This  Is  not  only  an  outstand- 
ing tribute  to  Sheriff  Pamell's  character 
and  ability  but  is  a  great  honor  for  South 
Carolina  and  reflects  credit  on  the  30,000 
members  of  the  National  Sheriffs  Asso- 
ciation. 

Sheriff  Parnell  exemplifies  the  highest 
traditions  and  ideals  of  American  law 
enforcement.  He  is  a  man  of  superior 
leadership,  absolute  Integrity  and  devo- 
tion to  public  service.  He  epitomizes  the 
law  oflQcer's  dedication  to  preserving  owe 
great  American  institutions  and  protect- 
ing the  American  people  from  the  sub- 
versive, the  criminal  and  those  who  would 
undermine  and  destroy  American  society. 
In  his  illustrious  career  Sheriff  Parnell 
has  been  associated  with  local,  county. 
State  and  national  law  enforcement 
agencies,  typifying  the  proud  heritage 
of  American  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Sheriff  Parnell  serves  the 
people  of  Simiter  County,  in  the  congres- 
sional district  of  our  beloved,  distin- 
eulshed  and  able  colleague  Honorable 
Tom  Gettys.  The  Parnell  family  Is  a 
large  and  respected  family  that  has  re- 
mained steadfast  to  the  principles  and 
ideals  that  made  oiu-  Nation  and  our 
Southland  great.  I  am  proimd  that  Sher- 
iff Pamell's  mother  was  from  Edgefield 
County  in  my  own  congressional  district, 
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a  county  which  produced  10  Governors, 
many  U.S.  Senators  and  generals  who 
affected  the  course  of  American  history. 
His  mother  was  Janle  Byrd.  of  the  highly 
distinguished  and  patriotic  Byrd  family. 

Sheriff  Byrd  Parnell  lis  a  graduate  of 
the  FBI  National  Academy  and  Is  the 
only  South  Carolinian  ever  elected  presi- 
dent of  his  class  at  the  Academy.  He  has 
received  numerous  awards  from  profes- 
sional law  enforcement  organizations. 
Among  the  many  honors  accorded  to 
Sheriff  Parnell  are  Sheriff  of  the  Year 
for  1965,  Outstanding  Law  EInforcement 
OCQcer  in  South  Carolina  in  1967  by  the 
American  Legion,  Service  to  Mankind 
Award  in  1967  by  Sertoma  Club  and  past 
president  of  the  Kiwanis  Club.  He  has 
been  an  outstanding  Methodist  lay 
leader,  having  taught  Sunday  School  for 
25  years.  Sheriff  Parnell  has  devoted  ex- 
tensive time  to  working  together  with 
young  people  for  a  better  community. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  law  enforce- 
ment officers  throughout  the  Nation  this 
splendid  article  by  Michael  Livingston 
which  appeared  in  the  Columbia  State: 
Prom  Sumter  County — Parnell  Goes  Prom 
A  Beat  to  Sheriff  Group  President 
(By  Michael  Livingston) 

Sumter  County  Sheriff  I.  Byrd  Parnell.  who 
started  his  36-year  career  walking  a  beat  in 
Lamar  for  $10  a  week,  will  be  sworn  in 
Wednesday  in  Richmond,  Va.,  as  president  of 
the  more  than  30,000-member  National  Sher- 
iff's Association. 

Byrd,  who  took  office  In  Sumter  County  In 
1953  with  seven  deputies  on  his  staff,  will  be- 
come chairman  of  the  organization's  execu- 
tive committee — the  policy  making  body — 
and  preside  at  meetings  throughout  the 
country. 

The  sheriff,  whose  reputation  for  bagging 
quail  compares  with  that  of  catching  law- 
breakers, reminisced  about  his  career  Friday 
and  urged  newcomers  to  law  enforcement  to 
educate  themselves  and  work  toward  profes- 
sionalizing their  work. 

"Crime  Is  more  complicated,"  he  said.  "It 
has  become  more  sophisticated,  more  compli- 
cated. The  criminal  thinks  he  is  getting 
smarter.  The  law  officer  has  to  study,  and  be 
smarter  to  catch  him. 

"Of  course,  the  man  who  Is  better  pre- 
pared has  the  better  chance.  I  would  advise 
any  young  man  going  into  law  enforcement 
to  take  advantage  of  any  educational  op- 
portunities; law  enforcement  has  become  a 
profession,  not  Just  a  Job,"  Byrd  said. 

OVERALL    upgrading 

He  said  said  that  with  a  new  professional 
status,  law  officers  can  demand  more  pay  and 
shorter  hours.  "We  are  trying  to  get  on  a 
competitive  basis  with  Industry,"  be  said. 
"With  an  overall  upgrading,  we  can  look 
toward  a  decrease  in  crime." 

Byrd  had  thanks  for  many  in  the  profes- 
sion whom  he  credited  for  assistance,  pro- 
fessional and  otherwise,  over  his  long  career. 
He  specifically  pointed  out  the  aid  of  J.P. 
"Pete"  Strom,  chief  of  the  State  Law  En- 
forcement Division  (SLED). 

thanks  solicitors 

He  said  he  was  Indebted  also  to  Sumter 
County  Solicitor  R.  Kirk  McLeod  and  Mc- 
Leod's  father,  Frank,  solicitor  for  37  years 
in  Sumter  County. 

Byrd  began  his  career  in  Lamar  in  1937 
working  12  hours  on  weekdays  and  18  hours 
on  Saturdays.  After  about  a  year  there,  he 
moved  on  to  Hartsvllle  as  a  beat  policeman 
working  similar  long  hours. 
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JOINED  PATROL 

In  1941,  be  Joined  tbe  S.C.  Highway  Patrol 
and  was  with  the  department  for  12  years, 
excepting  a  stint  in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
during  the  Second  World  War. 

In  the  1952  general  election,  he  was  elected 
sheriff  of  Sumter  County  at  a  time  when  of- 
ficers had  to  furnish  their  own  automobiles 
and  were  charged  with  protecting  the  54,000 
citizens  of  the  county. 

I'LL    STAY    ON 

He  says  of  his  assignment  today,  "As  long 
as  my  health  Is  good  and  the  people  of  Sum- 
ter want  me,  I'll  stay  on  here  and  do  the 
best  Job  I  can.  I  have  no  regrets  about  en- 
tering law  enforcement;  given  the  same 
chance,  I  would  follow  tbe  same  line  of 
endeavor." 

MORE   OPPORTUNITY 

"There  are  so  many  more  opportunities 
now  than  when  I  started.  A  young  man  can 
get  ahead  much  faster  now  if  he  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  many  possibilities  available," 
he  said. 

Byrd  credited  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  for  providing  funds  for 
education  and  the  upgrading  of  equipment 
and  techniques.  He  said  as  a  result  of  such 
help,  three  of  bis  men  are  In  the  process  of 
completing  work  for  college  degrees. 

Tbe  sheriff,  who  has  traveled  every  road  in 
Sumter  Coxmty  often  dodging  bootleggers' 
bullets  and  their  cars  when  they  tried  to 
run  over  him  several  times,  will  be  called 
upon  to  travel  more  in  bis  new  post.  He  al- 
ready has  several  speaking  engagements  In 
other  states. 

Sheriff  Byrd  and  his  wife,  Jeanette,  live 
la  Oswego  where  they  have  raised  a  daugh- 
ter, Jean,  17,  and  a  son,  Ira,  21,  who.  as  a 
SLED  agent,  is  following  in  his  father's  foot- 
steps. 


IMPEACHMENT 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  21,  1973 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  our 
colleagues  have  suggested  that  the  com- 
ments on  impeachment  last  Jime  6  by  our 
colleague  from  California.  Paul  McClos- 
KEY.  were  \mf  air  to  the  President.  Those 
that  will  take  the  time  to  read  this 
speech,  however,  will  imdoubtedly  agree 
with  Boston  Globe  writer,  Thomas  Oli- 
phant,  who  points  out  that  Mr.  McClos- 
KEY's  remarks  were  actually  protective  of 
the  President's  rights.  The  Globe  article 
concludes  with  the  comment  that  any 
Impeachment  of  the  President  under  the 
standards  suggested  by  Mr.  McCloskey 
"would  be  vastly  more  solicitous  of  the 
accused's  rights  than  the  standards  set 
up  3  years  ago  by  Nixon  supporter  Gerald 
Ford  when  the  potential  victim  was  a 
liberal  Democrat." 

The  full  article  Is  set  forth  below : 
Unsavory  FoLmcs  Mars  Impeachment's  Past 
(By  Thomas  Oliphant) 

Washington — Impeachment.  The  word  has 
a  dirty  ring  to  it,  and  for  good  reason. 

Ever  since  1803,  when  Federal  Judge  Jolin 
Pickering,  the  first  victim  of  the  process, 
got  bounced  from  the  bench  for  "misconduct 
in  a  trial  and  being  on  the  bench  whila  in- 
toxicated," impeachment  has  served  mostly 
as  a  Jurisdictional  pretext  for  base  political 
motives. 

As  Yale  University's  Goddis  Smith  con- 
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eluded  In  a  history  of  the  TTnlted  States'  11 
Impeachment  trlala: 

"The  Investigators  of  the  actual  Impeach- 
ments, with  few  exceptions,  made  a  travesty 
of  the  Constitution.  The  result  la  that  a 
proper  and  essential  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tional system  lies  In  Ul-repute." 

It  wasn't  meant  to  be  that  way.  A  firm 
majority  of  the  men  who  wrote  the  Con- 
stitution in  1787  thought  there  had  to  be  a 
legal  procedure  by  which  men  could  be  re- 
moved from  Federal  office,  and  they  specif- 
ically made  the  President  subject  to  it. 

In  one  eerily  prophetic  argument.  Gov. 
William  Richardson  Davie,  a  delegate  from 
North  Carolina,  was  quoted  by  diary-keeper 
James  Madison  as  saying  of  any  President: 

"If  he  be  not  Impeachable  whilst  in  office, 
be  will  spare  no  efforts  or  means  whatever  to 
get  himself  reelected." 

Another  delegate,  the  venerable  Ben  Frank- 
lin, argued  that  without  impeachment  the 
only  method  for  dealing  with  a  tyrannical 
President  would  be  assassination. 

"It  would  be  the  best  way,  therefore,  to 
provide  In  tbe  Constitution  for  the  regular 
punishment  of  the  executive,  where  his  mis- 
conduct should  deserve  it,  and  for  his  honor- 
able acquittal,  where  he  should  be  unjustly 
accused,"  be  said. 

"High  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  was  the 
phrase  ultimately  agreed  upon  as  a  summary 
of  those  actions  which  could  lead  to  the  Im- 
peachment of  a  President  or  other  major 
officials.  Like  so  much  else  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  phrases  was  left  deliberately  vague, 
which  is  probably  why  tbe  criteria  have  been 
BO  regularly  abused  for  political  purposes 
over  tbe  years. 

For  example,  Just  three  years  ago,  one  of 
President  Nixon's  most  vocal  House  sup- 
porters, minority  leader  Gerald  Ford  of  Mich- 
igan, stated  the  politicians'  view  of  impeach- 
ment succinctly  when  he  was  trying  to  get 
liberal  Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas  thrown  out  of  office: 

"An  Impeachable  offense  Is  whatever  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
considers  it  to  be  at  a  given  moment  in  his- 
tory; conviction  results  from  whatever  of- 
fense or  offenses  two-thirds  of  the  other  body 
(the  Senate),  considers  to  be  sufficiently 
serious  to  require  removal  of  the  accused 
from  office." 

At  the  time.  President  Nixon  said  nothing 
either  In  opposition  to  Ford's  view,  or  in  sup- 
port of  Douglas. 

Now,  another  Republican  representative, 
liberal  Paul  McCloskey  of  California,  has 
argued  that  the  grounds  for  impeachment 
must  be  drawn  far  more  tightly.  His  axgu- 
ment,  in  a  House  speech  last  week,  ^ecomes 
all  the  more  Interesting  because  McCloskey 
believes  that  the  process  ought  to  be  set  In 
motion  against  President  Nixon  unless  he 
Tery  shortly  makes  a  "full  disclosrire"  of  all 
he  knows  about  the  Watergate-connected 
scandals. 

McCloskey  has  not  filed  a  resolution  to 
begin  the  process;  In  fact,  he  is  opposed  to 
such  a  step  for  the  moment  and  luged  Demo- 
crats thinking  of  taking  it,  not  to. 

Though  he  was  prevented  by  a  parlia- 
mentary maneuver  from  actually  delivering 
his  speech  on  the  House  floor  last  Wednes- 
day, his  text  Was  nonetheless  printed  in  full 
In  the  next  day's  Congressional  Record. 

McCloskey's  first  basic  point  Is  that  Con- 
gress should  not  consider  Impeachment  of  any 
official  except  for  criminal  conduct  that 
would  constitute  a  felony  in  a  regular  Ju- 
dicial proceeding,  as  well  as  for  violation  of 
explicit  constitutional  provisions  such  as  the 
one  that  a  President  must  "take  care  that 
tbe  laws  be  faithfully  executed." 

And  he  would  make  this  restriction  even 
tighter,  by  Imposing  special  burdens  on  tbe 
House,  which  serves  the  twin  roles  of  grand 
Jury  and  prosecutor  in  impeachment  cases. 


Briefly,  McCloskey  said  that  tbe  House 
should  commence  a  formal  inquiry  by  com- 
mittee into  presidential  conduct  only  after  Its 
members  feel  that  "probable  cause"  exists 
t.  jX  he  may  have  committed  a  crime. 

McCloskey  then  said  that  "we,  as  members 
of  the  House,  should  be  personally  and  indi- 
vidually convinced  of  the  guilt  of  tbe  Presi- 
dent before  voting  his  impeachment."  If  a 
House  majority  votes  for  impeachment — In 
effect  an  indictment — then  the  case  goes  for 
trial  to  the  Senate,  where  a  two-thirds  vote  is 
needed  for  removal  from  office. 

This  is  a  tougher  standard  than  applies 
in  criminal  cases  to  ordinary  citizens,  who 
can  be  bound  over  for  trial  if  the  grand  Jury 
finds  probable  cause  of  their  guilt  and  votes 
to  indict  them. 

With  regard  to  President  Nixon  and  the 
Watergate  scandal,  McCloskey's  conclusion 
Is  that  tbe  facts  "seem  to  establish  the  type 
of  probable  cause  that  an  ordinary  prose- 
cutor would  think  sufficient  to  take  before  a 
grand  Jury  In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  citizen 
as  defendant." 

By  "facts,"  McCloskey  made  it  clear,  he  Is 
not  referring  to  any  allegations  that  have  ap- 
peared In  the  newspapers.  He  said  House 
members  should  "decline  even  to  consider 
those  matters  of  Innuendo,  hearsay,  opinion 
and  speculation  which  would  be  inadmissable 
in  an  ordinary  Judicial  proceeding." 

What  he  did  cite  were  President  Nixon's 
own  words  in  bis  written  statement  of  May  22 
on  tbe  Watergate  matter,  above  all  the 
President's  admission  that  he  "Instructed  Mr. 
(H.R.)  Haldeman  and  Mr.  (Robert)  Ehrlicb- 
man  to  Insure  that  the  investigation  of  the 
break-In  not  expose  either  an  unrelated  cov- 
ert operation  of  the  CIA  or  tbe  activities  of 
the  CIA  or  tbe  activities  of  the  White  House 
Investigations  unit — and  see  that  this  was 
personally  coordinated  between  Gen.  Walters, 
the  deputy  director  of  the  CIA,  and  Mr.  Gray 
(db-ector)  of  the  FBI." 

Becatise  the  White  House  unit,  also  known 
as  the  "Plumbers,"  Is  alleged  to  have  at 
least  one  crime,  breaking  Into  the  office  of 
Daniel  EUsberg's  doctor.  McCloskey  was  rais- 
ing tbe  possibiUty  that  the  President's  m- 
structlons  had  the  effect  at  least  of  obstruct- 
ing Justice,  which  is  a  felony. 

He  raised  the  same  possibility  by  quoting 
tbe  President's  words  In  the  same  message 
when,  upon  learning  that  E.  Howard  Hunt — 
an  alleged  burglar — was  about  to  be  ques- 
tioned by  prosecutors  about  that  crime,  Mr. 
Nixon  said  that  he  "directed  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Peterson  to  pursue  every 
Issue  Involving  Watergate,  but  to  confine 
bis  Investigation  to  Watergate  and  related 
matters  and  to  stay  out  of  national  security 
matters." 

McCloskey  then  asked  the  key  question: 
"At  what  point  of  time  does  the  evidence  of 
guilt  reach  that  degree  of  probable  cause 
that  we  are  bound  by  tbe  ConstHutlon  to 
commence  formal  inquiry?"  and  answered 
It  as  follows: 

"To  me  that  time  seems  almost  at  band 
unless  the  President  makes  a  full  and  fair 
disclosure  of  everything  he  knows  and  when 
he  learned  It." 

McCloskey  later  told  the  newsmen  he 
would  wait  "a  week  or  so"  before  deciding 
whether  to  make  another  speech,  at  perhaps 
even  support  an  Impeachment  resolution  or 
introduce  one  himself. 

The  irony  of  all  this  is  that  if,  as  now  seems 
rather  unlikely,  an  impeachment  proceeding 
were  to  be  Instituted  under  McCloskey's 
guideline.  It  could  be  the  most  scrupulously 
fair  one  In  American  history. 

At  a  minimum,  it  would  be  vastly  more 
solicitous  of  the  accused's  rights  than  the 
standards  set  up  three  years  ago  by  Nixon 
supporter  Gerald  Ford,  when  the  potential 
victim  was  a  liberal  Democrat. 


NATION'S  FIRST  POVERTY 
PROGRAM 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  21.  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
President  Nixon  has  declared  an  all-out 
withdrawal  from  the  war  on  poverty, 
that  struggle  is  continuing  in  commu- 
nities all  across  the  Nation.  Nowhere  is 
the  struggle  more  intense  than  in  my 
home  community  of  Harlem. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Amsterdam 
News  dealt  with  an  antipoverty  agency 
that  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
forenmner  for  other  agencies  to  come: 
Harlem's  Teams  for  Self -Help. 

I  now  submit  the  newspaper  article 
entitled  "Nation's  First  Poverty  Pro- 
gram Still  Foremost"  for  the  attention 
of  ray  colleagues  : 

Nation's  First  Poverty  Program 

Still  Foremost 

(By  Simon  Anekwe) 

In  the  world  of  anti-poverty  agencies, 
Harlem's  Teams  For  Self-Help  was  a  trail- 
blazer,  the  model  that  set  the  pattern  for 
all  War  on  Poverty  programs,  not  only  ia 
New  York  City  but  throughout  the  nation. 

When  it  was  organized  in  1962,  Harlem 
Teams  was  known  as  Associated  Commu- 
nity Teams  or  ACT  for  short.  Tbe  late  Con- 
gressman Adam  Clayton  Powell  was  then  at 
tbe  zenith  of  Ms  political  power,  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Chairman  Powell  had  Initiated  and  got 
the  House  to  pass  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act,  In  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  And  back  home  in  Harlem  he 
spiured  the  creation  of  ACT  which  then  was 
funded  by  the  Department  of  Education 
and  Welftu'e. 

That  was  in  the  Kennedy  Administration 
and  before  President  Johnson  declared  the 
War  Against  Poverty;  the  legislation  for 
which  was  written  by  Rep.  Powell,  using  the 
background  of  ACT. 

SPEARHEAD 

From  its  inception,  tbe  pioneer  anti-pov- 
erty community  action  program  agency  has 
functioned  as  a  spearhead  in  adding  ne^v 
dimensions  to  the  prevention  and  eradica- 
tion of  poverty.  Although  the  war  against 
poverty  has  evolved  a  variety  of  programs, 
Harlem  Teams'  new  Harvard  trained  lawyer- 
director,  Fred  Wallace,  has  brought  some 
new  approaches  to  anti-poverty. 

Anti-poverty  leadership  has  been  con- 
cerned mainly  with  increasing  the  income  of 
area  residents,  Mr.  Wallace  said  Friday  In 
his  office  at  179  W.  137th  St.  But  not  enough 
has  been  done  with  controlling  their  ex- 
penses. 

Thus,  while  incomes  have  come  in  or  risen, 
expenses  have  also  increased  and  the  net  gain 
of  residents  for  the  community  as  a  whole 
has  remained  minimal.  For  tbe  things  that 
go  Into  expenses  column  are  controlled  by 
people  from  outside  the  community. 

CONTHOL   MONET   SPENOXNG 

So,  the  new  Harlem  Teams'  director  wants 
to  do  "something  about  controlling  the  pat- 
tern In  which  people  spend  their  money." 
And  the  things  in  which  Harlemites  Bi>end 
most  are  fooa  and  housing. 

Thus  he  is  concentrating  his  efforts  in  the 
areas  of  housing  and  food  dl.strlbutlon.  Right 
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now  10  apartment  buildings  in  Harlem  have 
been  designated  for  rehabilitation  by  Harlem 
Teams  crews.  They  are  now  gaining  experi- 
ence while  working  on  the  building  that 
houses  the  agency. 

Modified  rehabilitation,  not  new  construc- 
t  Ion  or  gut  rehab.  Is  the  way  to  provide  stand- 
ard housing  ror  Harlemltes.  Even  with  sub- 
sidies. Wallace  stated,  new  housing  is  l)eyond 
the  reach  of  the  masses  of  Harlemltes  whose 
Incomes  are  on  the  $5300-a-year  level. 

BUYING   CLTTB 

In  the  food  area,  Wallace  wants  to  expand 
the  Harlem  Teams  buying  club  so  It  can  of- 
fer substantial  savings  to  members.  "We  hope 
to  make  a  true  economic  model  of  it,"  he 
said.  With  the  new  emphasis  on  these  two  as- 
pects of  economic  development,  he  thlnlts 
there  will  be  an  Improvement  in  living  stand- 
ards. 

Improvement  of  living  standards  is  what 
Harlem  Teams  has  been  about  from  the  start. 
As  stated  by  the  agency,  the  four  main  goals 
of  the  organization   include   the  following: 

FOUR    MAIN    COALS 

"To  motivate  community-wide  action  in 
the  development  of  blueprints  designed  to 
expand  employment,  lend  quality  to  educa- 
tion and  assure  the  economic  growth  of  the 
community. 

"To  contribute  to  the  activities  of  Harlem 
residents,  other  community  organizations, 
and  businessmen— working  together  to 
match  Job  opportunities  with  persons  willing 

to  work. 

"To  create  a  flow  of  ideas  and  Information, 
together  with  industry,  regarding  the  new 
methods  of  selecting,  training  and  re-dlrect- 
ing  potential  employees; 

"To  educate  young  people  and  adults  of 
Central  Harlem  for  the  new  tasks  that  lie 
before  thU  community.  To  provide  the  forum 
for  the  exchange  of  ideas;  to  provide  the 
lessons  of  Black  heritage  and  Black  history; 
to  orlenUte  Harlem  citizens  for  their  ex- 
panded role  in  American  life." 

BtTDCET    S3    MILLION    IN     1965 

By  1965  when  the  agency  had  a  budget  of 
nearly  $3  million,  its  programs  included  the 
Harlem  Domestic  Peace  Corps  and  the  Volun- 
teer Services.  The  HDPC  was  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  nation  to  reach  into  the  ghetto 
and  help  the  dlsadvanUged  acquire  market- 
able skills. 

Now  HDPC  focuses  on  Increased  and  im- 
proved welfare,  health  and  education  serv- 
ices by  mobilizing  community-related  re- 
sources for  action  in  these  areas. 

Like  HDPC,  the  Volunteer  Services  was 
another  first  in  the  nation  to  recruit  adults 
and  young  people  of  the  community  for 
voluntary  services  towards  community  serv- 
ice and  development.  These  two  programs 
were  the  prototype  of  the  Federal  program, 
VISTA  or  Volunteers-In-Service-To-America. 

DEVELOPMENT 

Prom  the  Volunteer  Services  developed  the 
parent  workshops,  educational  and  guidance 
conferences,  career  seminars,  scholarship  op- 
portunity Information  assistance  aspects  of 
the  Education-Action  Program;  the  youth 
leadership  corps:  CHUM  or  Community 
Hands  United  Mutually. 

The  Consumer  Protection  Union  is  an- 
other important  Harlem  Teams  program, 
providing  consumer  action  and  financial 
counseling.  It  seeks  to  identify  the  Harlem 
consumer  problems  faced  in  the  market  be- 
cause of  poDr  goods  and  services  at  high 
prices;  as  well  as  unfair  selling  practices. 

It  gets  action  by  organizing  participants 
iu  Its  educational  activities  to  document 
complaints  and  boycott  consumer-victimiz- 
ing services.  It  provides  assistance  in  apply- 
ing for  loans  and  credit  and  tries  to  aid  leg- 
islation for  better  consumer  relations. 

DRUG    PROGRAM 

In  the  area  of  drug  addiction.  Harlem 
Teams  has  a  federally-fun^'cd  program  con- 
centrating on  prevention  rather  than  treat- 
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ment.  The  purpose  is  to  put  a  wall  around 
the  drug  zone  and  keep  It  from  attacking 
fresh  '"Ictlms. 

One  of  the  early  programs  that  was  also 
unique  was  the  Harlem  Institute  For 
Teachers,  a  consortium  effort  involving  the 
National  Teacher  Corps,  Bank  Street  College 
of  Education,  New  York  University  and  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  program  empha- 
sized teacher  preparations  related  to  the 
education  of  Harlem  youngsters. 

Other  Harlem  Teams  programs  Include: 
Housing  Development  Services;  Manpower 
Outreach;  Education  Action;  Black  Entre- 
preneurshlp;  Youth  Center,  the  Harlem 
Probation  Project. 

Through  these  and  others  the  agency  mo- 
tivates community-wide  action,  contributes 
to  activities  of  Harlem  residents  at  the  same 
time  that  It  shows  the  light  so  people  may 
find  the  way  to  better  living  and  greater  re- 
sponsibilities, through  their  expanded  role 
in  American  life. 
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PILL-POPPING  DOCTOR 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  21,  1973 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  right  of  American 
citizens  to  take  vitamins  and  food  sup- 
plements, I  enjoyed  an  article  by  Arthur 
J.  Snider  wtiich  appeared  in  the  June 
issue  of  Healthways.  I  commend  Mr. 
Snider's  observations  on  the  "Pill-Pop- 
ping Doctor"  to  the  attention  of  my 
House  colleagues: 
Embarrassed  To  Be  Bedfellow  of  Faddists, 

But    Sees    Some    Good — A    Pill-Popping 

Doctor  and  the  "Big  E"  Vitamin  Binge 
(By  Arthur  J.  Snider) 

Every  morning  Dr.  August  P.  Daro,  one  of 
Chicago's  leading  obstetrician-gynecologists, 
swallows  35  capsules  to  start  the  day  right. 

No.  1  on  his  pill  parade  is  big  "E,"  the 
tocopherol  vitamin.  In  rapid  succession,  he 
pops  C  and  B.  along  with  amino  acids  and 
such  minerals  and  metals  as  copper,  man- 
ganese, cobalt,  sodium,  magnesium,  potas- 
sium and  iron. 

He  then  eats  a  standard  breakfast  before 
driving  from  his  suburban  Highland  Park 
home  to  Columbus  Hospital  for  a  fuU  morn- 
ing of  surgery  and  the  same  heavy  schedule 
he  has  maintained  for  more  than  45  years 
as  a  practitioner  and  clinical  professor  at 
Strltch  School  of  Medicine. 

Why  would  a  physician  who  knows  and 
follows  the  rules  of  good  nutrition  wsmt  to 
pop  so  vast  an  array  of  pill  supplements? 

"Vitamins  and  mineral  have  taken  a  very 
long  time  to  be  accepted,"  he  replies.  "Even 
now  their  needs  as  supplements  are  not  ap- 
preciated by  the  medical  profession.  They 
are  necessary  for  the  functions  of  thousands 
of  enz3rmes  in  a  single  cell." 

Dr.  Djiro  has  particular  words  of  praise  for 
the  most  discussed  of  them  all — vitamin  E — 
variously  called  the  mystery  vitamin,  the 
vitamin  In  search  of  a  disease  and  the  fad 
in  search  of  a  miracle. 

wards  off  age 

"If  you  ask  what  vitamin  E  does  for  me, 
I  feel  it  is  warding  off  the  effects  of  age," 
says  Dr.  Daro,  who  at  72  has  a  full  head  of 
hair,  a  clear,  wrinkle-free  skin  and  a  low- 
handicap  golf  score. 

E  vitamlnla  is  a  spinoff  of  a  new  wave  of 
nutrition  awareness  launched  by  Prof.  Linus 
Pauling,  the  two-time  Not)el  Prize  winner, 
who  in  1970  advocated  massive  doses  of  vita- 
min C  for  the  common  cold. 

Drug  stores  had  trouble  keeping  up  with 
the  demand  and  now  the  momentum  con- 
tinues   with    E,    purported    to    have    even 


greater  powers.  People  are  taking  it  as  self- 
help  treatment  for  hardening  of  the  arteries, 
heart  disease,  high  blood  pressure,  anemia, 
sterility,  leg  cramps,  Impotency,  thromboph- 
lebitis and  protection  against  the  effects  of 
smog. 

Physicians  like  Dr.  Daro  are  embarrassed 
to  find  themselves  bedfellows  of  food  fad- 
dists and  health  food  addicts  for  whom  vita- 
min E  Is  a  high  priority  Item. 

Nevertheless  they  have  observed   bits  of 
evidence  to  make  them  curious  of  the  vita- 
min's potential,   if  not  outright  advocates. 
for  everything 

Typical  of  this  group  Is  Dr.  Philip  Thorek, 
medical  director  of  American  Hospital  here 
and  clinical  professor  of  surgery  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

"I  realize  that  vitamin  E  has  been  pro- 
moted as  a  cure-all  by  some  and  denounced 
as  a  hoax  by  others,"  he  commented.  "I 
know  It  has  been  promoted  for  everything 
from  senility  to  falling  hair. 

"I  have  never  made  a  study  of  vitamin 
E  and  cannot  say  anjrthing  about  it  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view.  However,  I  am  im- 
pressed by  the  clinical  observations  we  have 
made  on  about  20  patients  to  whom  we  have 
given  It  for  nocturnal  leg  cramps. 

"The  resiilts  appear  to  be  excellent  In  75 
percent  of  the  cases.  I  am  also  Impressed 
with  the  apparent  ability  of  the  vitamin  to 
soften  scar  tissues." 

Does  Dr.  Thorek  take  vitamin  E  himself?  "I 
must  say  yes.  If  It's  good  enough  for  my 
patients,  it's  good  enough  for  me." 

Dr.  Daro  prescribes  vitamin  E  widely  for 
his  obstetrical  patients  who  appear  to  be 
threatened  with  spontaneous  abortion.  He 
gives  It  In  combination  with  Iron  for  anemia. 
He  also  Is  a  liberal  advocate  of  vitamin  C  for 
colds  and  upper  respiratory  Infections  and 
believes  it  may  have  an  effect  on  viral  dis- 
eases in  general. 

THERAPEXrrlC   VALUE 

"I  believe  vitamins  have  more  than  pro- 
tective value,"  he  says.  "They  have  thera- 
peutic value  as  well." 

'Reliable  studies  are  under  way  and  an- 
swers are  coming,"  he  said. 

little  or  much? 

Dally  dietary  requirements  for  vitamin  E 
have  been  set  by  the  National  Research 
Council  for  adults  at  30  international  units 
(about  20  milligrams). 

But  many  users  take  the  view  that  If  a 
little  is  good,  a  lot  more  is  better.  They  take 
10  to  50  times  recommended  dosage. 

"Enormous  amounts  confer  no  benefit," 
says  Prof.  Jean  Mayer,  Harvard  nutritionist. 
"You  can  easily  get  enough  through  plenty 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  whole  grain  cereals,  soy- 
beans, peanut  or  cottonseed  oil." 

Dr.  Evan  Shute  says  people  who  talk 
about  20  milligrams  are  talking  about  "little 
E." 

The  payoff,  he  insists.  Is  going  to  come 
only  from  "big  E,"  (400  or  more  milligrams 
daUy) . 

"Big  E  is  the  anti-phUic  (heart-protecting) 
vitamin."  he  says.  "Big  E  U  here  to  stay. 
Nothing  can  turn  it  back." 


PRICE  FREEZE  REGULATIONS  ARE 
CAUSING  FOOD  SHORTAGE  AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  21,  1973 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  60- 
day  freeze  on  prices  is  causing  severe  dis- 
ruption in  food  and  feed  processing.  It 
must  be  changed  before  further  damage 
is  done.  Instead  of  helping  consumers,  it 
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is  hurting — and  badly.  Serious  shortages 
are  already  appearing. 

In  the  past  48  hours,  responding  to 
pleas  from  feed  and  food  industries  in 
Illinois,  I  have  appealed  for  a  swift 
change  in  the  price  freeze  in  personal 
conferences  to  Melvin  Laird,  White 
House  Director  of  Domestic  Policy,  Sec- 
retary Earl  Butz,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Roy  Ash,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  and  officials  of 
the  Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers. 

I  am  today  placing  in  the  hands  of 
John  Dunlop,  Director  of  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council,  my  letter  summarizing 
the  crisis,  supported  by  exhibits  showing 
how  the  freeze  has  already  severely  dis- 
rupted the  feed  and  food  industry. 

The  freeze  has  placed  livestock  and 
poultry  feed  companies  in  the  impossible 
situation  of  having  to  pay  accelerating 
costs  for  raw  agricultural  products.  But 
they  are  not  allowed  to  pass  these  in- 
creased costs  on  to  the  buyer  of  feed 
products  without  filing  for  and  receiving 
an  exemption  from  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council.  Many  of  these  companies  are 
now  losing  money  and  bankruptcy  comes 
closer  each  day.  If  they  are  forced  to 
suspend  operations,  farmers  will  be  cut 
ofif  from  their  food  supplies.  Unless  relief 
is  promptly  granted,  livestock  producers 
will  be  unable  to  buy  sufficient  feed  at  any 
price. 

With  their  feed  supplies  in  jeopardy 
and  other  production  costs  at  record  high 
levels,  many  hog  and  beef  producers  are 
cutting  production. 

Meat  supplies  are  already  limited. 
With  further  cuts  in  production  a  major 
meat  shortage  will  soon  follow,  imless 
action  is  taken  to  encourage  production. 

At  the  same  time,  the  freeze  is  having  a 
negative  efifect  on  supplies  of  other  food- 
stuffs. I  have  been  informed  that  large 
food  chains  are  now  advising  their  store 
operators  to  stop  handling  commodi- 
ties such  as  tomatoes,  potatoes,  and 
citrus  fruits,  and  other  food  items  when 
their  uncontrolled  cost  to  the  store  ex- 
ceeds the  ceiling  they  can  charge  imposed 
by  the  freeze. 

In  my  own  district,  Anderson,  Clay- 
ton k  Co.,  manufacturers  of  marga- 
rine, shortening,  and  salad  oil,  has  an- 
noimced  the  lay-off  of  300  employees  be- 
cause of  the  freeze.  Their  costs  for  raw 
products  have  continued  to  increase 
while  prices  they  can  charge  are  frozen. 
They  have  curtailed  production  to  mini- 
mize losses  on  a  majority  of  their  prod- 
ucts. Not  only  has  the  freeze  deprived 
consumers  of  Anderson,  Clayton  k  Co. 
products,  it  has  also  frozen  many  work- 
ing people  out  of  their  paychecks. 

The  problem  is  widespread  and  wor- 
sening. Not  only  are  we  headed  toward 
a  food  shortage,  unemployment  will  also 
increase  as  a  tragic  side  effect.  Action  by 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  is  urgently 
needed. 

Following  is  my  letter  to  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council  Director  John  Dunlop  and 
material  indicating  the  severity  of  the 
problem. 

June  21,  1973. 
Mr.  John  Dunlop 

Executive  Director,  Cost  of  Living  Council, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Dunlop:  The  only  hope  for  bet- 
ter food  prices  for  American  consumers  is 


higher  food  production.  Government  policy 
shoiild  be  directed  to  this  end. 

At  best,  a  price  freeze  can  only  serve  as 
a  stop-gap  measure  to  economic  problems.  At 
worst,  it  leads  to  economic  chaos.  The  worst 
Is  occurring,  largely  due  to  the  exemption  of 
raw  agricultural  products  from  control.  To 
be  specific,  chaos  has  struck  the  production 
of  feed  which  is  essential  to  livestock  produc- 
tion. 

The  freeze  has  placed  livestock  and  poul- 
try feed  companies  in  the  impossible  situa- 
tion of  having  to  pay  accelerating  costs  for 
raw  agricultural  products.  But  they  are  not 
allowed  to  pass  these  Increased  costs  on  to 
the  buyer  of  feed  products  without  an  ex- 
emption from  the  Cost  of  Living  Council. 

Although  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  Is 
working  diligently  in  evaluating  and  ruling 
on  requests  for  exemptions,  many  companies 
are  anxiously  watching  profit  margins  dis- 
appear while  their  requests  struggle  through 
government  channels  already  obfuscated  by 
red  tape.  For  many  of  these  companies,  bank- 
ruptcy comes  closer  each  passing  day.  Sev- 
eral have  informed  me  that  they  may  soon 
have  to  suspend  operations,  cutting  farmers 
off  from  their  feed  supplies.  Unless  relief  is 
promptly  granted,  livestock  producers  will  be 
unable  to  buy  sufficient  feed  at  any  price. 

This  possibility  adds  only  another  problem 
to  the  many  plaguing  livestock  and  poultry 
producers.  Even  before  the  freeze  was  an- 
nounced, livestock  and  poultry  production 
was  being  cut  back.  Proposed  EPA  livestock 
waste  disposal  regulations,  the  ban  on  DES 
use,  high-priced  feed  and  other  accelerating 
production  costs,  ard  the  meat  price  ceiling 
In  effect  over  two  months  now  are  factors 
causing  farmers  to  question  whether  raising 
livestock  will  be  profitable  in  the  future. 
Many  saw  a  negative  answer  and  cut  back 
on  production. 

Now,  because  many  see  the  freeze  as 
threatening  feed  supplies,  many  farmers 
have  another  reason  to  scale  down  the  size 
of  their  herds  and  fiocks.  Initial  reports  indi- 
cate they  are  doing  Just  that. 

At  the  same  time,  the  freeze  Is  having  a 
negative  effect  on  supplies  of  other  food 
stuffs.  I  have  been  Informed  that  large  food 
chains  are  now  advising  their  store  operators 
to  stop  handling  commodities  such  as  to- 
matoes, potatoes,  citrus  fruits,  and  other 
food  items  where  the  uncontrolled  raw  agri- 
cultural product  price  exceeds  the  ceiling 
Imposed  by  the  freeze. 

In  my  own  district,  a  major  employer, 
Anderson,  Clayton,  and  Company,  has  an- 
nounced It  is  curtailing  operations  because 
of  the  freeze  which  will  result  in  the  laying 
off  of  workers.  This  company,  which  pro- 
duces margarine,  shortening,  and  salad  oil, 
says  the  celling  prices  have  put  them  in  the 
position  of  operating  at  an  out-of-pocket 
loss  in  a  majority  of  its  product  lines. 

In  short,  a  large  segment  of  our  food  pro- 
duction industry  Is  in  severe  financial 
trouble  as  a  resvilt  of  the  freeze.  Not  only  Is 
our  most  Important  Industry  being  dis- 
rupted, which  will  result  in  unemployment 
for  many,  a  severe  food  shortage  is  just 
around  the  corner. 

The  freeze  was  designed,  in  part,  to  en- 
sure consumers  of  reasonably  priced  food. 
But  its  result  will  be  that  consumers  do  not 
have  even  a  reasonable  amount  of  food,  at 
any  price.  Black  markets  in  tkoth  feed  and 
food  will  soon  follow.  Then,  only  the  wealthy 
will  have  unlimited  access  to  the  limited 
supply  of  food. 

These  dire  results  could  be  headed  off  If 
the  price  freeze  regulations  are  substantially 
revised.  I  respectfully  urge  you  to  revise 
freeze  regulations  and  allow  the  pass- 
through  of  cost  increases  that  occur  as  the 
result  of  Increases  in  raw  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. Your  action  is  urgently  needed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  Pdjdlet, 
Representative  in  Congress. 


IFrom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  21,  1973] 

Andkrson  Clayton  To  Curtail  Output 
Due  to  Price  Freeze 

Dallas. — The  fooda  division  of  Houston - 
based  Anderson,  Clayton  &  Co.  said  it  will 
curtail  operations  at  two  of  its  plants  due 
to  the  Nixon  administration's  60-day  price 
freeze. 

Anderson  Clayton  Foods  said  the  cutbacks 
at  its  Jack.'K>uville,  111.,  and  Sherman,  Texas, 
plants  will  begin  next  Wednesday.  It  said 
they  "will  result  in  the  layoff  of  workers."  A 
spokesman  said  the  extent  of  the  cutbacks 
and  the  number  of  layoffs  haven't  been 
decided. 

A  division  spokesman  said  the  federal  for- 
mula for  calculating  ceiling  prices  "puts  An- 
derson Clayton  Foods  In  the  position  of  oper- 
ating at  an  out-of-pocket  loss  in  a  majority 
of  its  product  lines."  The  division  called  the 
move  "regrettable,  but  necessary,"  and  said, 
"We  trust  this  is  a  temporary  situation  which 
will  be  corrected  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil in  the  near  future." 

The  two  plants,  which  together  employ 
about  700  workers,  produce  primarily  fats 
and  oil  products,  such  as  margarine,  sbori- 
ening  and  salad  oil. 

United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable 
Association, 

Washington,  D.C,  June  19, 1973. 
Hon.  Paul  Findley, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Can  document  that  price  freeze  affectiii); 
fresh  fruit  vegetable  industry  distributors 
and  retailers  creates  severe  immediate  in- 
equities soon  to  force  shutdown  many  busi- 
nesses causing  consumer  hardship  and  unem- 
ployment. We  are  advised  that  food  chains 
are  now  advising  supermarket  operators  to 
discontinue  handling  essential  commoditie.<: 
including  potatoes,  tomatoes,  citrus  and 
others  when  uncontrolled  farm  prices  ex- 
ceed freeze  prices.  Urgently  need  immediate 
relief,  decisions,  and  clarifications  from 
COLC.  Suggest  temporary  assignment  of 
qualified  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  per- 
sonnel to  assist  COLC.  Re.-pectfuUy  asks  your 
support  and  intervention  with  COLC. 
Bernard  J.  Imming, 
Executive  vice  president. 

Paris,  III.,  June  21, 1973. 
Representative  Paul  Findley, 
2133  Rayburn  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Our  company  of  265  employees  affirms  the 
following  telegram  sent  to  Messrs.  Nixon. 
Schultz,  Dunlap,  Walker,  McLane,  and  Mon- 
roe on  June  20,  1973. 

"The  members  of  the  American  Corn  Mil- 
lers Federation  representing  over  90  per  cent 
of  the  dry  corn  milling  Industry  strongly 
urge  that  the  regulations  luider  the  economic 
stabilization  program  be  revised  Immediately 
specifically  provisions  must  be  made  to  allow 
for  the  pass-through  in  our  prices  of  the  in- 
creased costs  which  corn  millers  must  pay  for 
unprocessed  corn  which  is  not  under  freeze 
controls.  Also  the  regulations  at  6  CPR  140.2 
must  be  changed  so  that  the  definition  of 
•transaction'  includes  the  time  of  contract. 
Unless  these  changes  are  made  corn  millers 
will  be  forced  to  operate  at  substantial  losses 
or  to  close  their  businesses.  We  are  in  a  crises 
and  immediate  action  is  Imperative. 

"We  are  a  major  supplier  of  processed  corn 
for  cereal  and  other  foods  for  human  con- 
sumption as  well  as  feed  for  animals  our  clos- 
ing will  Jeopardize  the  employment  of  tens  of 
thousands  as  well  as  eliminate  the  cheaptest 
food  ingredient  from  the  diet  of  aJl  Amer- 
icans east  of  the  Mi.ssisslppi  River. 

"The  price  freeze  was  caused  by  world  wide 
shortage  of  feed  grains,  the  weakness  of  our 
dollar  and  the  surging  price  of  gold.  The 
price  freeze  exempting  exports  In  no  way  al- 
leviates these  pressures  witli  the  results  that 
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commodities  such  as  corn  are  not  available 
at  all  to  the  domestic  user  at  a  price  which 
lie  can  pav.  process  and  sell  at  the  ceUlng 
prices  Imposed  by  the  price  freeze.  The  result 
is  absolute  chaos  In  the  entire  food  industry 
of  which  we  are  a  major  factor. 

"Your  immediate  help  and  assistance  to 
bring  this  serious  matter  to  the  attention  of 
proper  Government  officials  is  urgently  re- 
quested as  we  have  been  completely  unable 
S3  far  to  get  the  ear  of  anyone  to  listen." 
W.  Pi-oTD  McCrae, 
President,  Illinois  Cereal  Milli. 


Moonr.tAN  Feed  Company 

Tlie  Moorman  Peed  Company  of  Quincy. 
Illinois  supplies  approximately  15  percent 
of  the  total  feed  used  by  the  livestock  and 
broiler  industrv  of  the  United  States.  In 
Quincy  alone,  the  company  employs  approxi- 
mately 3.000  persons. 

Last  year.  Moorman's  profits  were  4.43 
percent,  the  lowest  rate  in  the  company's 
88  years.  Last  mouth,  their  profits  were  3.05 
percent. 

All  feed  manufacturers  have  faced  vola- 
tile pricing  of  raw  agricultural  commodities 
under  Phased  II  and  III.  But  because  they 
were  able  to  pass  cost  Increase  on  to  pur- 
chasers, they  managed  to  hold  their  own.  if 
not  make  sufficient  profits. 

But  under  the  price  freeze  of  June  8.  it  is 
rapidly  becoming  Impossible  for  Moorman's 
to  continue  manufacturing  feed. 

Since  June  8,  the  cost  of  cam  has  In- 
creased to  them  by  60c  a  bushel.  Soybean 
meal  la  $40  per  ton  higher.  Meat  scraps  has 
Increased  by  »85  per  ton.  And  dried  blood 
and  fish  meal  cost  between  $400  and  $600 
per  ton  and  are  virtuaUy  impossible  to  get. 

Moorman's  estimates  that  at  present 
prices  they  will  lose  $20  to  $30  per  ton  to 
produce  feed,  or  approximately  $250,000  to 
$300,000  per  week.  Although  they  have 
reserves,  their  ability  to  continue  operation 
Is  limited.  If  they  have  to  close  their  doors, 
within  one  week  many  poultry,  pork  and 
beef  producers  will  have  orders  for  feed 
denied. 

Moorman's  U  appealing  to  IRS  for  an  ex- 
ception. 


Pork  Production  in  Ii-hnois 

The  Illinois  Pork  Producer's  Association 
currently  has  a  survey  underway  to  deter- 
mine status  of  hog  production  in  Illinois. 

On  the  basis  of  limited  returns,  all  re- 
spondees  agree  that  pork  production  is  be- 
ing curtailed.  Estimates  on  degree  of  cut- 
back range  from  3  percent  to  20  percent. 
The  swine  marketing  points  around  the 
state  are  also  being  asked  to  provide  Infor- 
mation on  numbers  of  swine  being  market- 
ed. Again,  based  on  early  returns,  virtually 
all  agree  that  marketings  are  off  substan- 
tially. Estimates  range  from  5  to  10  percent. 
At  the  same  time,  reports  continue  to  mount 
that  sow  marketing  has  Increased,  even 
pregnant  sows  are  being  sold. 

This  means  many  farmers  are  electing  to 
not  hold  breeding  stock  back  to  expand 
their  herds.  In  other  words,  production  is 
being  curtailed. 

In  addition,  some  hogs  are  being  sold  at 
weights  of  170  to  180  pounds,  substantially 
under  normal  marketing  weight.  Farmers 
ar©  electing  not  to  continue  fattening  the 
hogs  with  expensive  feed  with  the  result 
that  less  meat  Is  available  to  the  consumer. 

With  less  pork  available  for  consumption 
in  coming  months,  high  consumer  demand 
coupled  with  diminishing  supplies  is  building 
pressure  behind  the  price  freeze  and  the  cost 
of  pork  win  certainly  skyrocket  when  the 
prices  are  decontrolled. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OPINIONS  REGARDING  AFFAIRS 
OP  COUNTRY 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  WHITE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  21,  1973 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sincere  belief  that  the  ?olid  citizens  of 
west  Texas  are  most  deliberate  and  con- 
scientious in  their  thinking  regarding  the 
affairs  of  their  country,  and  therefore  I 
believe  it  would  be  of  distinct  benefit  to 
my  colleagues  for  me  to  share  the  views 
of  my  constituents  on  some  of  the  major 
issues  of  the  day.  I  submit  for  the  Record 
the  results  of  a  recent  questionnaire  sent 
to  the  residents  of  my  district,  and  I 
think  it  significant  to  note  that  I  received 
well  over  10,000  responses.  Following  are 
the  results: 

(Answers  in  percent  1 

1.  Do  you  feel.  In  general,  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  encroaching  upon  the  powers  of 
Congress? 

Yes 47 

No  - — 39 

No  opinion 14 

2.  Do  you  feel  the  President  has  the  right 
to  Impound  funds  appropriated  by  Congress? 

Yes  _— 33 

No 63 

No  opinion 4 

3.  Do  you  approve  of  all  of  the  announced 
cuts  m  the  President's  budget  for  Fiscal 
1974? 

Yes —    44 

No  .  — 49 

No    opinlcx) 7 

4.  Are  you  willing  to  have  your  favorite 
Federal  program  cut,  as  well  as  others.  In 
order  to  halt  deficit  spending  and  to  allow 
reductions  In  the  national  debt? 

Yes 68 

No 25 

No    opinion 7 

5.  Should  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  be  re- 
stored to  the  direct  control  and  responsibility 
of  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment? 

Yes  „ —     60 

No . 26 

No  opinion 14 

6.  If  the  Postal  Corporation  remains  Inde- 
pendent, should  Its  employees,  who  now  have 
the  right  of  collective  bargaining,  also  have 
the  right  to  strike? 

•Yes 17 

No  — 77 

No  opinion 6 

7.  Do  you  favor  legislation  to  create  a 
Federal   Consumer  Protection  Agency? 

Yes - —     64 

No 31 

No  opinion 5 

8.  Should  Federal  monies  be  used  to  assist 
day  care  centers  for  working  mothers? 

Yes  — 39 

No - 67 

No  opinion 4 

9.  Should  funds  from  the  Highway  Tnist 
Fund  be  used  for  the  development  of  urban 
mass  transit? 
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Yes 16 

No 63 

No  opinion n 

10.  Do  you  favor  a  mid-decade  census,  by 
sampling,  in  addition  to  the  10-year  census? 

Yes 19 

No 69 

No  opinion 22 

11.  Do  you  favor  making  accessible  to  the 
public  census  information  on  Individuals 
after  a  period  of  years  (such  as  72  or  100 
years)?  Presently  the  law  requires  such  in- 
formation to  remain  confidential. 

Yes 22 

No 56 

No  opinion 22 

12.  Legislation  to  establish  a  national 
health  insurance  program  will  receive  much 
attention  from  the  93rd  Congress.  Do  you 
favor : 

a.  A  private  approach — a  program  financed 
by  a  system  of  tax  credits  and  administered 
by  a  combination  of  existing  private  insur- 
ance companies? 

Yes 18 

No 60 

No  opinion 32 

b.  A  public  approach — a  program  admin- 
istered by  a  government  agency  such  as  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  and  financed 
with  Federal  revenues? 

Yes _ 39 

No 46 

No  opinion 15 

c.  A  mixed  public  and  private  approach — 
administered  through  private  insurance  car- 
riers, financed  by  premium  contributions  and 
tax  advantages,  and  State  and  Federal  funds? 

Yes 29 

No 41 

No  opinion 30 

d.  No  program  of  national  health  Insur- 
ance? 

Yes 23 

No 52 

No  opinion 25 

13.  As  one  solution  to  the  energy  crisis, 
would  you  favor  higher  prices  being  charged 
by  energy  suppliers  to  encourage  exploration 
and  production? 

Yes 34 

No 56 

No  opinion 10 

14.  Do  you  favor  the  Alaskan  OU  Pipeline 
to  increase  our  supplies  of  oil  and  gas.  despite 
the  claims  that  this  could  disturb  the  en- 
vironment? 

Yes _ 78 

No 21 

No  opinion 6 

15.  Shoiild  the  Federal  minimum  wage  law 
be  increased  from  $1.60  per  hour  to: 

a.  $2.00? 

Yes 30 

No . 35 

No  opinion C 35 

b.  $2.10? 

Yes 1 

No 46 

No  opinion . .. . . —  64 

c.  $2.20* 

Yes 47 

No ■ 28 

No  opinion -  ar 

d.  No  Increaao? 
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No „- 

No  opinion *>" 

16  Should  the  Federal  Minimum  Wage  Law 
be  expanded  to  cover  some  Industries  and 
businesses  not  presently  covered,  for  example, 
certain  hospital  and  restaurant  workers? 

Yes ^^ 

No -  - --    % 

No  opinion 

17  Would  you  favor  legislation  allowing  for 
contracting  alien  workers  for  specific  periods 
and  conditions  with  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  if  no  resident  labor  is  available? 

Yes                  - ^ 

A®* 30 

No 4 

No  opinion 

18  Would  you  favor  requiring  green  card 
holders  (permanent  resident  aliens)  to  live 
in  this  country?  Presently  the  law  only  re- 
quires "intent"  to  reside. 

_  69 

Tes 29 

No - 12 

No  opinion 

19  Do  you  favor  legislation  to  require  proof 
of  UJ5.  citizenship  or  designation  of  work 
eligible  alien  status  before  Issuance  of  social 
security  card  and  numbers? 

86 

Yes g 

No - - 5 

No  opinion 

20  Do  you  favor  legislation  prohibiting  TV 
blackouts  for  professional  and  college  sports 
events  in  the  originating  area  if  the  event  Is 
a  sell-out? 

.„  62 

NO  — ?; 

No  opinion 

21  Should  famUles  sending  their  children 
to  private  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
receive  tax  deductions  for  tuition  paid? 

32 

Yes 82 

No g 

No  opinion 

22  Do  you  agree  with  the  Supreme  Court 

decision  establishing  the  legality  of  abortion 

during  the  first  six  months  SI  the  woman  and 

her  physician  agree? 

64 

Yes  - 25 

No -— - n 

No  opinion 

23  Do  you  favor  a  program  for  the  Federal 
government  to  bond  the  employment  of  ex- 
convicts  as  a  major  step  toward  prisoner  re- 
hlbUltatlon? 

.„  57 

3«« 31 

No  opinion 

24.  Do  you  favor  tax  credits  for  employers 
who  hire  ex-convicts? 

Yes  - - -  -     ^^ 

Nr.:::  '% 

No  opinion 

25.  If  the  Supreme  Court  upholds  forced 
busing  as  a  means  to  achieve  racial  balance 
in  public  schools,  would  you  favor  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  prohibit  such  busing? 

Yes - 80 

No " 

No  opinion 8 

26  Should  Congress  prohibit  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  Inexpensive  snubnosed 
handguns,  known  as  "Saturday  Night  Spe- 
cials?" 
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Tea — 61 

No 36 

No  opinion 14 

27.  On  the  question  of  a  newsman's  con- 
fidentiality of  sources  of  information,  do  you 
favor : 

a.  Absolute  immunity  from  disclosure  of 
soiirces. 

Yes - 29 

No 60 

No  opinion 21 

b.  Immunity  from  disclosure  except  on 
matters  of  National  security? 

Yes - 61 

No 22 

No  opinion 27 

c.  Immunity  from  disclosure  except  on 
matters  of  commission  of  crime? 

Yes ♦^ 

No 28 

No  opinion 26 

d.  No  immunity  from  disclosure  of  sources? 

Yes 36 

No - —     36 

No  opinion 28 

28.  Do  you  favor  legislation  to  allow  the 
attachment  of  up  to  50%  of  a  retired  military 
pension  if  the  retiree  fails  or  refuses  to  pay 
child  support  as  ordered  by  a  court? 

Yes 61 

No - 22 

No  opinion 17 

29.  Should  complete  amnesty  be  granted 
to  those  who  left  the  U.S.  or  hid  in  order  to 
avoid  the  draft  during  the  Vietnam  conflict? 

Yes 6 

No  -- - 92 

No  opinion 2 

30.  Should  amnesty  with  a  provision  for 
some  form  of  public  service  be  granted  to 
those  who  left  the  U.S.  or  hid  In  order  to 
avoid  the  draft  during  the  Vietnam  conflict? 

Yes - - 17 

No - 79 

No  opinion 4 

31.  Should  Congress  enact  legislation  to 
prevent  the  President  from  using  VS.  mili- 
tary forces  in  other  countries  without  the 
express  approval  of  Congress? 

Yes - 61 

No *5 

No  opinion 4 

32.  Should  the  United  States  spend  be- 
tween $3  to  $7  billion  in  rehabilitation  ef- 
forts m  North  Vietnam  as  Indicated  by  the 
Administration  ? 

Yes 3 

No 94 

No  opinion 3 

33.  Do  you  approve  of  the  President's  for- 
eign policy  efforts  regarding  Russia  and 
China? 

Yes 60 

No 36 

No  opinion 16 

34.  Do  you  favor  vrtthholdlng  certain  trade 
relations  with  Russia  In  order  to  force  lower 
exit  fees  for  Soviet  Jews? 

Yes  .— *3 

No - - *0 

No  opinion 17 
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STRONG  SUPPORT  VOICED  FOR 
TTERNAN  AMENDMENT  TO  RE- 
DUCE FUNDS  FOR  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  SYSTEM 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or   HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  21,  1973 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  TiERNAN)  will  be  offering  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  8825,  the  HUD- 
space-science  appropriations  bill,  to  cut 
$19.5  million  from  the  fiscal  year  1974 
budget  for  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem. I  wholeheartedly  support  that 
amendment  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  the  same. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  instructional 
for  Members  of  the  House  to  review,  be- 
fore tomorrow's  vote,  the  material,  com- 
piled by  the  National  Council  to  Repeal 
the  Draft,  which  I  am  including  at  this 

point: 

Selective  Service  System 

appendix  i — benefits  gained  fsom  closing 
out  the  sss 
A.  Returning  powers  to  the  Congress 
By  the  passage  of  the  Selective  Service  Act 
in   1948.  the  Congress  loaned  Its  Constitu- 
tional powers  to  "raise  armies"  and  "declare 
war"  to  the  President.  As  our  history  so  pain- 
fully Indicates,  Presidents  have  used  these 
powers  and  have  not  consulted  the  Congress 
for  their  war-making  ventures.  To  preserve 
our  system  of  checks  and  balances,  the  pow- 
ers must  be  fully  regained  by  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  government. 

Although  some  may  think  that  these  pow- 
ers have  been  regained  with  the  expiration 
of  the  general  Induction  authority  on  July 
1,  such  is  not  the  case.  The  President  still 
retains  a  residual  Induction  authority  over 
more  than  5  million  deferred  men  who  may 
be  Inducted  without  the  permission  of  the 
Congress. 

Now  is  the  time  to  end  the  "temporary  re- 
enactment"  of  Selective  Service  requested  by 
President  Truman  26  years  ago.  The  loan  of 
the  powers  may  be  recalled  by  shutting  down 
the  SSS. 

B.  Reducing  the  largest  category  of  Federal 
crime 
Selective  Service  Act  violations  are  the 
largest  single  category  (21";)  of  Federal 
crimes.  Furthermore,  the  evidence  Is  over- 
whelming that  most  violations  are  not  re- 
ported or  prosecuted! 

A  study  of  the  statistical  summaries  makes 
it  obvious  that  most  violations  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  are  not  reported.  In  CY 
1972,  for  example,  almost  60%  of  the  185 
reported  violations  for  "faUure  to  Inform 
local  board  of  current  address"  came  from 
the  state  of  New  Jersey.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod, the  Selective  Service  Directors  from  the 
states  of  New  York,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin 
reported  that  no  such  violations  occurred! 
Callfornians  were  siiigled  out  as  the  worst 
offenders  for  nonregistration.  Nearly  65%  of 
the  856  reported  violations  in  CY  1972  came 
from  that  state,  while  In  Pennsylvania.  Ohio, 
and  Florida  no  such  crimes  were  detected. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  CY  1973.  the 
government  concluded  971  draft  cases.  The 
conviction  rate  was  28%,  the  acquittal  rate 
was  5%,  and  the  charges  were  dropped  in 
the  remaining  67  7e  of  the  cases.  If  the  Sys- 
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tem  Is  funded  for  FY  1974,  this  category  will 
remain  significant  since  many  such  violations 
will  continue  despite  the  reduction  In  induc- 
tions. All  Act  violations,  including  "failure 
to  possess  registration  card,"  are  felonies 
punishable  by  a  5-year  Imprisonment,  a  $10,- 
000  fine,  or  both. 

Thus  many  Selective  Service  Act  violators 
are  being  Ignored,  many  others  prosecuted 
unsuccessfully,  still  others  given  probation, 
and  a  small  group  imprisoned  for  years.  This 
pretense  at  Justice  undermines  respect  for  all 
law. 

This  farce  may  be  ended  and  the  courts 
uncluttered  by  ending  the  SSS. 

C.  Saving  milliona  of  dollars 

It  iB  commonly  assumed  that  the  cost  of 
Selective  Service  for  Fiscal  1974  Is  the  bud- 
geted amount — $55  million.  However,  the 
true  cost  to  the  government  Is  much  more 
than  that.  The  $15  million  rental  fees  for 
Selective  Service  offlce  space  does  not  come 
out  of  this  budget  but  Is  paid  for  by  the  OSA. 
A  grreat  deal  more  money  will  be  expended  by 
law  enforcement  agencies  In  pursuit  and 
prosecution  of  violators  of  the  Act.  Coets  at- 
tributable to  the  Act  will  be  Incurred  by 
the  FBI.  the  U.S.  Attorneys,  the  public  de- 
fenders, the  courts,  the  prisons,  the  proba- 
tion departments,  the  parole  authorities,  and 
possibly  by  other  Federal  agencies.  It  is  im- 
possible to  determine  precisely  the  law  en- 
forcement costs  attributable  to  this  law, 
but  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  amount  Is 
signiflcant.  When  the  costs  of  rent  and  law 
enforcement  are  added  in,  it  may  well  be  that 
the  true  costs  are  twice  the  budgeted  costs 
for  the  agency. 
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As  l3  well  known,  the  Congress  Is  faced 
with  a  budgetary  celling.  Unnecessary  pro- 
grams must  be  eliminated  If  vital  ones  are 
to  survive.  A  step  to  that  end  can  be  t&lcen  by 
eliminating  funding  for  the  SSS. 

D.  Ending  current  inductiona 

Despite  Secretary  Laird's  announcement 
In  January  that  "use  of  the  draft  has  ended," 
men  are  still  being  drafted  at  the  rate  of 
"less  than  100  a  month"  according  to  the 
System's  Director.  The  men  Involved  are  pa- 
rolees. System  violators,  and  Reservists  who 
are  not  performing  satisfactorily.  These  pimi- 
tlve  inductions  are  still  occurring  at  a  time 
when  the  Army  is  trying  to  build  pride,  pro- 
fessionalism, and  esprit  de  corps.  Such  In- 
ductions are  not  consistent  with  the  Army's 
goals.  They  should  and  can  be  ended  by 
closing  down  the  SSS. 

E.  Requiri7ig  efficient  use  of  manpower  by 
the  Department  of  Defense 

There  Is  no  doubt  but  that  from  the  DOD 
point  of  view,  recruitmg  is  much  more  dif- 
ficult than  drafting.  The  former  requires 
efficient  use  of  manpower,  while  the  latter 
requires  only  a  memo  to  the  SSS.  For  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  manpower  officials  have  been 
using  these  memos  to  cover  up  recruiting 
failures.  Outgoing  Assistant  Defense  Secre- 
tary Kelley  stated  on  June  4  that  ".  .  .  op- 
ponents In  the  Pentagon  are  ready  to  sabo- 
tage the  (all-volunteer)  system  and  force 
a  return  to  the  draft."  As  long  as  the  SSS, 
exists,  the  risk  is  run  that  one  day  Congress 
will  be  given  a  sad  story  on  why  recruiting 
goals  were  not  met,  and  the  American  people 


APPENDIX  II-PREVIOUS  SSS  START-UP  TIMES 


L  iBRfth  Of  pr*ctdifl|  peiiod  in  which 
there  were  no  calls  lor  induction 
(years)..  

2.  Number  ol  eiamir>ed  and  qualilwd 

registrants  on  this  dale 

3.  Number  o<  men  registered  with  the 

system  on  this  date 

4.  Number  ol  registrants  19  years  o(  age 

and  older  classified  by  this  date 

5.  Number  of  montlis  from  this  ltm«  ttiit 

inductions  began 


No  standby  draft 

Standby 

draft 

1950 

(June  23) 

1917 
(M»yl» 

1940 
(SepL  16) 

194S 
(Jane  24) 

52 

22 

1.7 

1.5 

0 

0 

0 

26, 163 

0 

0 

0 

10, 725,  544 

0 

0 

0 

7,790,495 

3ii 

2 

4 

2 
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will    once  again  be  saddled  with  the  Inequi- 
ties of  conscription. 

Only  when  Selective  Service  is  gone  wiu 
the  Defense  Department  fully  realize  that 
drafting  is  no  longer  one  of  Its  options.  Only 
then  can  we  expect  efficient  tise  of  Defense 
Department  manpower. 

F.  Protecting  against  improper  use  of  the 
Registants  Information  Bank 

SSS  has  computerized  files  of  data  on  all 
registrants  of  recent  years.  These  files  con- 
tain far  more  than  names  and  addresses. 
SSS  form  127,  for  example,  requires  names 
and  addresses  of  the  friends,  a  statement  of 
physical  condition,  schooling  completed  or 
underway,  military  experience,  criminal  rec- 
ords, religious  and/or  ethical  beliefs  about 
war,  marital  status,  citizenship,  occupation, 
name  and  address  of  employer,  etc. 

The  very  existence  of  the  bank  makes  abuse 
a  posslbUity,  and,  as  recent  events  have 
demonstrated,  even  protection  of  classified 
government  information  cannot  be  guar- 
anteed. This  danger  will  be  removed  if  ad- 
ditional SSS  funding  is  denied. 

G.  Returning  freedom  to  our  young  men 

The  only  groups  of  Individuals  reqiUred  to 
register  with  the  VS.  Oovemment  are  aliens, 
felons,  and  young  men.  It  has  been  suggest- 
ed that  in  a  free  society,  such  registration 
and  the  carrying  of  "Identity  papers"  should 
only  be  resorted  to  when  the  society  itself 
would  be  endangered  if  they  were  not.  Such 
a  condition  involving  Selective  Service  may 
have  existed  In  the  past — but  certainly  does 
not  today. 

This  freedom  may  be  returned  to  the  peo- 
ple by  ending  the  SSS. 


No  standby  draft 


1917 
(May  18) 


1940 
(SepL  16) 


194$ 
(Junt  24) 


Standby 

draft 

1950 

(June  23) 


6.  Number  of  draft  calls  in  the  6  months 

following  enactment (?)         279.321  25,000 

7.  Number  of  inductions  in  the  6  months 

after  enactment i  475,000         257,142  120,000 

8.  Number  of  personnel J(7)             1400  g|5 

(a)  Full-time  compensated 79$ 

(b)  Pari-lime  compensated '..'..lllllllll  12 

(c)  Uncompensated. '  '  jo 

9.  Number  ol  local  boards 6 6*  0 

10.  Number  ol  local  board  sites 0                   0  0 

il.  Number  of  men  registered  in  1st  regis-' 

tralion  period  (millions) « 10            *16t5  &S 


210, 397 

219, 765 
40.097 
1.441 
2.173 
36.483 
3,659 
2,531 


■  Estimated.  Oay-by-day  figures  arc  not  given. 

>  Planning  was  done  in  the  War  Department. 

•  About  400  Reserve  officers,  headed  by  Maj.  Gen.  Lewis  Hershey. 

<  These  legistrations  carried  out  ui  1  day. 


•of?"'!*'"  "0""'"*  "'  Historical  Background  of  Selective  Serviee"  by  LL  Gen.  Lewis  Hershey 
196b  edition.  Hearings,  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  HUO-Space-Science-Veferans.  Febru- 
ary 1973. 


APPENDIX  in STATEME^rr  BY  RETIRING  DEFENSE 

BECRETART  ELLIOT  RICHARDSON  MAT  34,   1S73 

Q:  The  all-volunteer  Idea  has  come  under 
a  great  deal  of  counterattack  In  the  past 
couple  of  months  The  new  Secretary  of  the 
Army  In  his  confirmation  hearings,  for  In- 
stance, was  a  good  deal  less  than  enthusiastic 
of  the  Idea  and  there  have  been  any  number 
of  commentators  suggesting  that  recruiting 
trends  Indicate  some  major  problems.  Would 
you  care  to  comment  on  this?  How  do  you 
see  the  latest  trends  shaping  up? 

A:  I'll  be  glad  to  comment.  I  came  here 
pretty  skeptical  of  the  all-volunteer  force. 
I  didn't  know  much  about  the  Issue.  I  was 
just  Inclined  to  be  skeptical  and  I  was  also 
Inclined  to  the  Idea  that  there  were  some 
good  things  to  t)e  said  for  some  system  of 
universal  service,  but  I've  been  convinced 
since  I've  had  an  opportunity  to  think  more 
about  It  that  a  peacetime  draft  for  the  in- 
definite future  of  the  United  States  makes 
no  sense. 

It  cannot  be  equitable.  The  reason  It  can- 
not be  equitable  is  that  It  cannot  draft  more 
than  a  handful  of  the  people  who  are  of  draft 
age  In  any  given  year.  The  reason  It  cannot 
draft  more  than  a  handful  Is:  one,  we  cant 


afford  to  have  In  uniform  a  large  enough 
number  of  people  to  make  It  possible  to  teke 
In  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  those  who 
are  of  draft  age.  In  any  event,  we  need  people 
who  are  of  a  fairly  high  level  of  skill  In  a 
great  many  Jobs,  and  that  In  turn  means  that 
we  cannot  have  a  system  of  armed  forces  In 
which  a  large  proportion  of  everybody  in  uni- 
form is  shuttling  in  and  out  of  a  Job  every 
year  or  two.  Of  course,  the  required  period 
of  service  could  hardly  be  in  any  event  more 
than  a  year  because  that  would  at  least  be 
one  broadening  the  number  of  people 
Involved. 

/  think  the  more  you  look  at  it,  the  more 
you  have  to  simply  rule  out  the  draft  as  a 
viable  alternative.  Jt  follows  therefore  that 
the  all-volunteer  force  has  to  be  made  to 
work.  I  think  the  people  who  think,  we'll 
give  it  a  try  and  if  it  doesn't  work,  we'll  fust 
fall  back  on  the  draft,  are  kidding  themselves. 
I  haven't  figured  this  out  exactly — but  we 
have  210.000,000  people  and  let's  say  that 
half  the  population  now  is  under  25.  so  that's 
105.000.000  and  that  means  1/25  of  that  is 
becoming  18  every  year.  That's  4  million  plus; 
cut  that  in  half,  assuming  you're  only  draft- 
ing males  and  I  don't  know  why  that  should 


be  so  either,  you  get  2<4  million  draftage 
males.  Cut  that  In  half  on  the  basis  that 
you  have  fairly  high  physical  standards  and 
mental  standards,  you  still  have  over  a  mil- 
lion, and  you  couldn't  possibly  afford  to  draft 
anything  like  that  number. 

Let's  say  you  reduce  the  number  you  need 
to  draft  in  any  event  by  thr  number  who  are 
true  volunteers  under  any  basis,  and  so 
you're  drafting  80.000  a  year,  and  If  you're 
drafting  80.000  out  of  the  potential  number, 
it  cannot  be  equitable.  No  way.  At  least 
that's  my  view  of  the  matter. 

APPENDIX    IV — THE    USE    OF    THE    SELECTIVE 
SERVICE   RESERVES 

There  are  at  present  some  850  Reserve  and 
National  Guard  officers  assigned  to  work  with 
the  SSS  In  event  of  an  all-out  mobilization. 
Currently  the  Guard  members  are  trained 
to  provide  for  the  expansion  of  state  head- 
quarters, while  the  Reserve  members  are 
trained  as  Individuals  in  specialties  to  be 
used  by  state  and  national  SSS  headquarters. 

Selective  Service  denies  that  these  officers 
could  perform  the  necessary  contingency  du- 
ties. However,  they  were  performed  success- 
fully in  1940  by  an  Army  major   (Lewis  B. 
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Hershey),  a  small  staff  In  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  some  400  of  these  officers. 

Such  a  denial  Is  totally  consistent  with 
sociologists*  observations  of  bureaucracy 
preservation  instincts. 

APPENDIX  V THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  TO  REPEAL 

THE  DRAFT 

The  National  Council  has  been  in  opera- 
tion since  1969  and  has  as  its  objective  the 
repeal  of  the  MUitary  Selective  Service  Act. 
It  is  comptosed  of  key  individuals  from  48 
organizations  including  such  diverse  groups 
as  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  the 
Toimg  Men's  Christian  Association,  the 
Americans  fcr  Democratic  Action,  and  the 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom,  as  well  as 
representatives  from  many  churches.  Some 
of  our  sponsors  are  Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  ProfesscH-  MUton  Friedman.  Bishop  Wil- 
liam Davidson,  and  labor  leader  Emll  Mazey. 
As  the  diversity  of  our  support  suggests,  our 
opposition  to  conscription  is  Independent  of 
our  views  on  foreign  policy  and  of  our  po- 
litical ties  or  beliefs. 

We  are  most  pleased  at  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  In  recent  months  toward 
eliminating  reliance  on  the  SSS  and  urge 
you  to  take  the  next  step  by  refusing  to  fund 
the  System  for  the  1974  Fiscal  Year.  If  any 
aspect  of  this  issue  needs  clarification,  pletiae 
call  on  us. 


ELECTION  OP  TEXAS  OPTOMETRIC 
ASSOCIATION  PRESIDENT 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  21.  1973 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Philip 
Lewis  of  Houston,  has  recently  been 
elected  tis  president  of  the  Texas  Opto- 
metric  Association.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
him  on  this  distincticm.  The  organization 
also  is  to  be  commended  for  such  a  dis- 
tinguished selection. 

Dr.  Lewis  can  boast  of  a  fine  record  of 
optometric  practice  and  service  to  the 
commimity.  Following  graduation  from 
Pennsylvania  College  of  Optometry,  he 
served  in  an  Army  ambulance  company 
in  both  the  European  and  Pacific  theaters 
during  World  War  II.  He  later  served  at 
Brooks  General  Hosnital. 

A  native  Houstooian,  Dr.  Lewis  has 
demonstrated  his  concem  for  the  devel- 
opment of  his  profession  and  the  cause 
of  quality  optometric  vision  care.  He  has 


been  second  and  first  vice  president  and 
a  director  of  the  Texas  Optometric  As- 
sociation. He  also  has  worked  with  the 
committees  on  grievance,  occupational 
assistance  to  graduates  and  undergradu- 
ates, and  legal  and  legislative  causes.  For 
his  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
status  of  optometry  in  the  State,  he  was 
named  Texas  Opt(xnetrist-<rf-the-Year  in 
1968. 

His  concerns  are  displayed  in  civic  ac- 
tivities as  well.  A  longstanding  member 
of  the  Lions  Club,  Dr.  Lewis  has  served 
on  many  committees  and  in  all  offices. 
He  has  also  given  his  time  and  efforts 
on  behalf  of  committees  of  Congregation 
Emanu  EH,  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

With  such  a  pattern  of  service  and  high 
standards  supporting  him.  Dr.  Lewis  and 
the  Texas  Optometric  Association  can 
anticipate  a  year  of  progress  and  ac- 
complishment. The  State  of  Texas  will 
be  the  richer,  especially  in  the  area  of 
the  vision  of  its  citizens.  Health  is  a  vital 
component  in  the  fulfillment  of  one's 
life  goals.  I  must  applaud  TOA  for  its 
many  contributions  to  quality  vision  care. 


SENATE— Fndoi/,  June  22, 1973 


The  Senate  met  at  9:15  a.m.  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  Hon.  Thomas  J.  McIntyre,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 


(.Legislatii}e  day  of  Monday,  June  18, 1973) 

Hampshire,    to    perform   the   duties   of   the 
Chair  during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  McINTYRE  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


PRAYBS 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God  of  light  and  truth,  in  this  tan- 
gled time,  with  its  confusion  of  many 
voices,  may  we  hear  once  more  Thy  still 
small  voice  echoing  down  the  corridors 
of  time  renewing  our  souls  and  lifting 
our  vision  of  a  nation  under  God.  Make 
us  men  dedicated  to  eternal  values  and 
unafraid  of  the  loneliness  of  following 
the  highest  we  know.  Reveal  the  shame 
of  the  second  best,  the  heartache  of  suc- 
cess bought  at  the  cost  of  cowardice, 
cunning,  or  deceit.  Let  Thy  living  word 
have  power  among  us,  working  in  us 
the  miracle  of  self-giving  which  is  the 
crowning  glory  of  those  who  follow  the 
Great  Galilean  into  the  new  day  of  His 
kingdom. 

We  pray  in  His  holy  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Thursday,  June  21, 
1973.  be  approved. 

•nie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  ttie 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT   OF  ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
read  the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tkupork. 
Washington,  D.C.  June  22, 1973. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  tempwarlly  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties.  I  appoint  Hon.  Thomas  J. 
McInttre,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  New 
CXIX 1313— Part  16 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar  under 
"New  Reports." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  nominations  in  the 
Department  of  Justice: 

Victor  B.  Ortega,  of  New  Mexico.  VS.  at- 
torney for  the  district  of  New  Mexico  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 


MitcheU    A.    Newberger.    of   Florida.    VS. 

marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  Florida  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  tiiat  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  ear- 
lier recommepded  to  President  Nixon 
that  Mr.  Victor  Ortega,  of  Albuquerque, 
be  renominated  for  a  second  4-year  term 
as  U.S.  attorney  from  the  district  of  . 
New  Mexico.  And  I  was.  of  course, 
pleased  when  the  President  recently  an- 
nounced the  reappointment.  Today,  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  for  its  expeditious 
handling  of  the  appointment. 

And  it  is  with  complete  confidence  in 
Mr.  Ortega's  ability  that  I  now  ask  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  vote  to  confirm  tliis  fine 
man  again  as  U.S.  attorney.  There  is  no 
question  that  New  Mexicans  are  proud  of 
him  and  he  has  proven  during  his  first 
term  that  he  is  servint  our  country  well. 

Those  who  do  their  job  best  are  typi- 
cally those  whose  work  is  least  noticed. 
To  make  an  analogy,  Mr.  President,  in 
sports,  the  referees  and  umpires  in  great 
professional  sports  such  as  basketball, 
football,  and  baseball  are  the  ones  one 
hears  the  least  about.  As  a  former  partici- 
pant in  professional  baseball.  I  know  that 
those  who  do  their  jobs  without  outward 
pomp  and  boisterousness  are  tradition- 
ally the  ones  whose  performance  is  best. 
And  I  feel  that  good  UJS.  attorneys 
are,  like  professional  umpires  and  refer- 
ees, judged  on  tnelr  performance,  not  on 
the  noise  they  make  nor  their  apparent 
involvement  in  the  game.  On  this  scale, 
Victor  Ortega's  first  term  as  \JS.  attor- 
ney has  been  a  huge  success.  Knowing 
him.  I  am  confident  he  will  strive  to  do 
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even  better  In  this  second  term.  I  urge 
today  his  expeditious  confirmation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  confirmed 
en  bloc. 


THE    OCCUPATIONAL    SAFETY    AND 
HEALTH  REVIEW  COMMISSION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Timothy  P. 
Cleary,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Re- 
view Commission. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
Is  considered  and  confirmed. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  PRESIDENT  OF 
CONFIRMATION  OF  NOMINATIONS 
PRIOR  TO  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President,  as  In 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  President  be  notified  as  to 
the  nominations  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate prior  to  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  5 
minutes  each. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  216,  220.  and  222. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  NATIONAL  VISITOR 
CENTER  FACILITIES  ACT  OP  1968 

The  bill  (H.R.  5857)  to  amend  the 
National  Visitor  Center  Facilities  Act  of 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


SAFE  DRINKING  WATER  ACT  OP  1937 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  433)  to  assure  that  the  public  is 
provided  with  an  adequate  quantity  of 
safe  drinking  water,  and,  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  with  amend- 
ments on  page  1,  after  the  enacting 
clause,  strike  out: 


That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  of  1973". 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

SHORT    TITLE    AND    TABLE    OF    CONTENTS 

Section  1.  <a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 

the  "SaTe  Drinking  Water  Act  of  1973". 
(b)  Tabic  of  contents. 

Sec.  1.  Short  title  and  table  of  contents. 

Sec.  2.  Findings. 

Sec.  3.  Definitions. 

Sec.  4.  National  drinking  water  standards. 

Sic.  5.  Enforcement  cf  standards. 

Sec.  6.  Imminent  hazards. 

Sec.  7.  National  Drinking  Water  Council. 

S3C.  8.  Research,  technical  assistance,  infor- 
mation, training  of  personnel. 

Sec.  9.  Rural  water  survey. 

Sec.  10.  Special    study    and    demonstration 
project  grants. 

Sec.  11.  State    drinking    water   supply   pro- 
grams. 

Sec.  12.  Regulations,  procedure,  and  Judicial 
review. 

Sec.  13.  Records. 

Sec.  14.  State  regulations. 

Sec.  15.  Prohibited  acts. 

Sec.  16.  Penalties  and  remedies. 

Sec.  17.  Citizen  civil  action. 

Sec.  18.  Confidentiality. 

Sec.  19.  Federal  faculties. 

Sec.  20.  Relationship  to  other  laws. 

Sec.  21.  Authorization  for  appropriations. 

On  page  2,  line  1.  strike  out  "Declara- 
tion of  Policy"  and  insert  "Findings";  In 
line  2.  after  the  word  "finds",  insert 
"that";  in  line  3.  after  "(1)",  strike  out 
"that";  in  line  6,  after  the  word  "sup- 
ply", strike  out  "the  Nation"  and  insert 
"American  people";  in  line  8.  after  the 
word  "or",  insert  "are  not";  in  line  12, 
after  "(2)",  strike  out  "that";  on  page  3, 
line  1,  after  "(3)",  strike  out  "that";  in 
the  same  line,  after  the  word  "shipment", 
insert  "in  interstate  commerce";  in  line 

2,  after  the  word  "of",  where  It  appears 
the  first  time,  insert  "such";  in  line  4, 
after  the  word  "contaminants",  strike 
out  "through  interstate  commerce";  in 
line  7,  after  "(4)".  strike  out  "that";  in 
line  12,  after  "(5)",  strike  out  "that";  in 
the  same  line,  after  the  word  "govern- 
ments", strike  out  "are  in";  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  13,  strike  out  "of";  in  the 
same  line,  after  the  word  "assistance", 
strike  out  "in  assuring"  and  insert  "to 
assure";  in  line  23,  after  the  word  "of", 
strike  out  "our"  and  insert  "the";  on 
page  4,  line  3,  after  "(1)",  strike  out 
"The  term";  in  line  5,  after  "(2)",  strike 
out  "The  term";  at  the  beginning  of  line 
7,  strike  out  "(10)",  and  insert  "(3)"; 
in  the  same  line,  after  the  amendment 
just  stated,  strike  out  "The  term";  in 
line  8,  after  the  word  "consumption",  in- 
sert "which";  at  the  beginning  of  line  10, 
strike  out  "(9)"  and  insert  "(4)";  hi  the 
same  line,  after  the  amendment  just 
stated,  strike  out  "The  term";  in  line  13, 
after  the  word  "to",  strike  out  "man," 
and  insert  "human  beings";  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  16,  strike  out  "(8)"  and 
iosert  "(5)";  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
amendment  just  stated,  strike  out  "The 
term";  at  the  beginning  of  line  18,  strike 
out  "(4)"  and  insert  "(6)";  in  the  same 
line,  after  the  amendment  just  stated, 
strike  out  "The  term";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  23,  strike  out  "(5)"  and  insert 
"(7) ";  on  page  5.  at  the  beginning  of  line 

3,  strike  out  "(6)"  and  insert  "(8)";  in 
the  same  line,  after  the  amendment  just 
stated,  strike  out  "The  term";  in  line  5, 
after  the  word  "water",  strike  out  "(i) "; 
in  line  7,  after  the  word  "or",  where  it 


appears  the  first  time,  strike  out  "(ii)"; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  22,  strike  out 
"(3) "  and  insert  "(9) ";  in  the  same  line, 
after  the  amendment  just  stated,  strike 
out  "The  term";  in  the  same  line,  after 
the  word  "means",  insert  "any";  on  page 
6,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1.  strike  out 
"(7)"  and  insert  "(10)";  in  line  5,  after 
the  word  "Welfare,",  strike  out  "(A)" 
and  insert  "(1) ";  in  line  8,  after  the  word 
"and",  strike  out  "(B) "  and  insert  "(2) "; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  16,  strike  out  "as 
described  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,";  on  page  7,  Ihie  14.  after  the 
word  "water",  strike  out  "standards,  as 
described  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,"  and  insert  "standards";  in  line 
19,  after  the  word  "water",  strike  out 
"(A)";  in  line  20,  after  the  word  "or", 
where  it  appears  the  second  time,  strike 
out  "(B)";  and  in  line  24,  strike  out 
"take  into  consideration"  and  insert 
"consider". 

On  page  8,  after  the  word  "standards". 
Insert  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and"; 
in  line  22,  after  the  word  "and",  strike 
out  "the"  and  insert  "its";  in  line  23, 
strike  out  "of  such  treatment";  and  in 
line  24,  after  the  word  "lease"  insert 
"once.". 

On  page  9,  in  line  1,  after  the  word 
"standard",  insert  "prescribed";  and  at 
the  end  of  line  1,  strike  out  "subsection 
(a)  of";  in  line  3,  strike  out  "subsection 
(c)  of";  at  the  end  of  line  6,  strike  out 
"will  be  considered  to  have"  and  insert 
the  word  "has";  and  in  line  23,  strike 
out  "the"  and  insert  "such";  and  at  the 
end  of  line  23,  strike  out  "in  which  such 
water  system  is  operating  the"  and  in- 
sert "of  such". 

On  page  10,  at  the  end  of  line  3,  in- 
sert "by  such  noncompliance";  in  line  6, 
strike  out  "(i)"  and  insert  "(A)";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  8,  strike  out  "(ii) "  and 
insert  "(B)";  in  line  13,  after  the  word 
"that",  strike  out  "a"  and  Insert  "any"; 
at  the  end  of  line  18,  strike  out  "(i)" 
and  insert  "(A)";  and  in  line  20,  strike 
out  "(11)"  and  insert  "(B)". 

On  page  11,  in  line  10,  after  the  word 
"may",  strike  out  "include  an  order  re- 
quiring" and  insert  "require";  in  line  11, 
after  the  word  "in",  strike  out  "the"  and 
insert  "such";  in  line  15,  after  the  word 
"order",  strike  out  "issued";  and  at  the 
end  of  line  15,  strike  out  "this  subsec- 
tion" and  insert  "subsection  (b)  of  this 
section". 

On  page  12,  line  15,  strike  out 
"board"  and  insert  "Coimcil". 

On  page  13,  beginning  In  line  22,  strike 
out  "All  proceedings  and  deliberations 
of  such  Council  and  their  reports  and 
reasons  therefor  shall  be  public  record." 

On  page  14,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3, 
strike  out  "(c) "  and  insert  "(d) ";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  6,  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
insert  "(e)  While  serving  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Council";  in  line  7,  strike  out 
"of  such  Council";  in  line  8,  strike  out 
"while  serving  on  business  of  the  Coun- 
cil,"; in  line  10,  strike  out  the  words 
"but"  and  "exceeding"  and  insert  after 
"not"  the  words  "to  exceed";  in  line  12, 
strike  out  the  semicolon  and  the  word 
"and";  and  at  the  end  of  line  12,  strike 
out  "so";  at  the  end  of  line  13.  strike 
out  "business"  and  Insert  "business, 
members";  in  line  14,  strike  out  "they"; 
and  at  the  end  of  line  15,  strike  out  "by" 
and  insert  "under". 
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On  page  15,  at  the  end  of  line  1,  strike 
out  "man"  and  insert  "human  beings"; 
in  line  6,  after  "of"  insert  "new  and  im- 
proved methods";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  7,  strike  out  "new  and  iny^roved 
methods";  at  the  begiiming  of  line  10, 
strike  out  "new  and  improved  methods"; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  13,  strike  out 
"new  and  improved  methods";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  17,  strike  out  "new 
and  improved  methods",  and  at  the  end 
of  line  17.  insert  "the  public  with";  and 
in  line  19,  strike  out  "to  the  public". 

On  paie  16,  at  the  end  of  line  16.  in- 
sert "to":  at  the  beginning  of  line  17, 
strike  out  "to";  and  at  the  beginning  of 
line  22,  strike  out  "to". 

On  page  17,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1, 
insert: 

(c)  (1)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  the  contamination  of  ground  water 
resources  in  the  United  States  which  are 
utilized  for  the  provision  of  drinking  water. 
Such  study  shall  Include,  but  shall  not  be 
limited  to,  a  survey  of  the  nature,  extent, 
and  causes  of  such  contamination  and  the 
extent  to  which  existing  State  and  Federal 
law  controls  such  contamination. 

(2)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Administrator  shall 
submit  the  results  of  such  study  to  the 
Congress  along  with  such  legislative  recom- 
mendations as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

On  page  17.  at  tlie  beginning  of  line 
12,  strike  out  "(c)"  f.nd  Insert  "(d)  To 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,"; 
at  the  end  of  line  13,  strike  out  "to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section"  and 
insert  "not  to  exceed";  in  line  15.  after 
the  semicolon  insert  "not  to  exceed:"  at 
the  end  of  line  16,  insert  "not  to  exceed"; 
In  line  23.  after  "into"  insert  "such"; 
and  in  line  25,  strikeout  "or"  and  insert 
"of". 

On  page  18,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
17,  insert  "To  carry  .ut  the  provisions 
of  this  section,";  hi  line  18,  strike  out  "to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section" 
and  insert  "not  to  exceed";  in  line  20, 
after  the  semicolon,  insert  "not  to  ex- 
ceed"; and  at  the  end  of  line  21.  insert 
"not  to  exceed". 

On  page  19.  at  the  beginning  of  line  2. 
Insert  "assisting  in  the  development  and 
demonstration  of  any  project  which 
will";  at  the  beginning  of  Une  4.  strike 
out  "assisting  in  the  development  and 
demonstration  of  any  project  which 
will":  at  the  beginning  of  line  9.  strike 
out  "assisting  hi  the  development  and 
demonstration  of  any  project  which 
will";  in  line  14.  strike  out  "esthetic"  and 
insert  "aesthetic". 

On  page  20.  at  the  end  of  line  12.  strike 
out  "(86  Stat.  832)"  and  tosert  "(33 
U.S.C.  466) ";  at  the  beginning  of  line  13, 
strike  out  "For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion" and  insert  "To  oarry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section";  m  line  15.  after 
"appropriated"  insert  "not  to  exceed";  in 
line  16,  after  the  semicolon,  insert  "not 
to  exceed";  in  line  17,  after  "and"  Insert 
"not  to  exceed";  in  line  21,  before  "$8.- 
000,000"  hisert  "not  to  exceed";  In  line 
22,  after  the  semicolon,  insert  "not  to 


"Such  pajmaente  diall  be  made";  and  at 
the  end  of  line  11,  Insert 


No  State  shall  receive  less  than  1  per  cen- 
timi  of  the  annual  appropriation  for  grants 
under  this  section:  Provided,  lliat  the  Ad- 
ministrator may.  by  regulation,  raducs  such 
percentage  in  accordance  with  the  criteria 
specified  under  this  subsection:  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  such  percentage  shall  not 
apply  to  grants  allotted  to  Ouam,  American 
Samoa,  or  the  Virgin  Islands. 


exceed":  and  in  line  23,  after  "and"  in- 
sert *not  to  exceed". 

On  page  21.  in  line  3.  strike  out  "pur- 
suant to"  and  insert  "for  any  fiscal  year 
under";  in  line  4.  after  "(a)"  strike  out 
"for  any  fiscal  year"  and  insert  "of  this 
secUon";   at  the  end  of  line  6,  infiert 


On  page  22.  at  the  end  of  line  3.  insert 
"which  is  submitted  by  a  State";  and  at 
the  end  of  line  5.  strike  out  "which  is 
submitted  by  the  State,". 

On  page  23.  in  Une  11.  strike  out 
"whereby"  and  msert  "under  which"; 
at  the  end  of  hne  22,  insert  "to";  in  line 
23,  after  "such"  insert  "State";  and  at 
the  end  of  line  23.  after  the  word  "sec- 
tion" Insert  a  period  and  strike  out  "to 
such  State." 

On  page  24.  after  "(a)"  insert  "(1)"- 
in  Une  13,  after  the  word  "Act"  insert  a 
period  and  strike  out  "and  to";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  14,  insert  "He  may";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  15.  strike  out  "(b) " 
and  insert  "(2)";  and  in  line  21.  after 
"under"  strike  out  "subsection  (a)"  and 
insert  "paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion". 

On  page  25,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
11,  strike  out  "(c)"  and  insert  "(3)";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  15,  strike  out  "(c) " 
and  insert  "(b)":  at  the  beginning  of 
line  19,  strike  out  "(d) "  and  Insert  "(c) "; 
and  in  line  24.  strike  out  "(a) ". 

On  page  26,  in  line  1,  strike  out  "(b) "; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  3,  strike  out 
"(f)"  and  insert  "(2)";  in  line  5,  strike 
out  "(1)";  in  line  7,  strike  out  "(2)";  in 
line  21,  strike  out  "Every"  and  insert 
"Each";  and  in  Une  22.  after  "section  4" 
Insert  "of  this  Act  or  each". 

on  page  27.  line  3.  after  "other"  in- 
sert "persons" ;  in  line  4,  strike  out  "4(c) " 
and  insert  "5";  in  Une  13.  strike  out  the 
first  "or";  hi  line  14,  strike  out  "person" 
and  insert  "supplier  of  water  or  grantee"; 
in  line  15,  strike  out"suppUer  or  grantee" 
and  insert  "person";  hi  Une  16.  after 
"Act"  insert  a  period  and  strike  out  "in- 
cluding for  this  purpose,  inspection"; 
at  the  end  of  line  17.  insert  "Such  officer 
or  employee  may  Inspect.";  in  Une  18. 
after  the  first  comma,  strike  out  "of"; 
in  line  19.  after  the  second  comma,  strike 
out  "or  in  order  to"  and  Insert  "and 
may";  in  Une  22.  strike  out  "the"  and  in- 
sert "such"  and  after  the  word  "suppUer" 
insert  "of  water". 

On  page  28.  in  line  9.  strike  out  "there- 
under" and  insert  "issued  under  this 
Act."  In  Une  15.  strike  out  "pursuant  to" 
and  insert  "under". 

On  page  29.  in  line  2.  strike  out  "5(d) " 
and  insert  "(b) ";  in  line  8,  strike  out 
"not  winfuUy";  in  Une  9.  after  "Act"  in- 
sert "other  than  willfuUy";  in  line  14 
strike  out  "he"  and  insert  "the  Admin- 
istrator"; in  Une  19.  strike  out  "Upon 
failure  of"  and  insert  "If";  and  after  the 
word  "party"  insert  "fails":  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  20,  strike  out  "the"  and 
insert  "such";  and  in  Une  22,  after  "or" 
insert  "may". 

On  page  30,  after  the  word  "Act"  in- 
sert a  period  and  strike  out  "and". 

And  on  page  35  after  the  word  "of" 
strike  out  "the"  and  insert  "this". 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  Senate  is  today  taking 


up  S.  433,  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
of  1973.  It  is  seldom  that  a  biU  of  this 
import  comes  before  the  Senate.  While 
the  Congress  has  paid  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention to  protecting  man  and  the  en- 
vironment from  a  variety  of  environmen- 
tal insults,  and  rightly  so.  it  has  spent 
precious  Uttle  time  dealing  with  one  cf 
man's  most  basic  needs,  that  of  a  safe 
supply  of  drinking  wa'.er. 

At  hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce on  May  31.  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  reported  that  State  programs 
to  insure  safe  drinking  water  were  woe- 
fully inadequate.  GAO  looked  at  the  pro- 
grams of  six  States  as  weU  as  drinking 
water  at  Federal  f  aciUties.  bottled  water, 
and  the  interstate  carrier  program  of 
EPA.  In  each  case,  problems  were  found 
which  should  not  be  aUowed  to  continue. 
In  my  own  State  of  Washington,  only 
seven  of  127  systems  checked  would  meet 
the  standards  now  in  effect  for  interstate 
carrier  systems,  and  a  number  of  other 
deficiencies  were  noted. 

The  results  were  not  much  better  in 
the  other  States  surveyed.  Of  446  systems 
checked,  only  60  were  found  to  be  in 
compliance  with  existing  standards  far 
interstate  carriers.  Similar  deficiencies 
were  found  in  the  monitoring  of  drinking 
water  and  training  of  operators. 

These  latest  results  confirm  a  trend 
that  has  been  developing  in  recent  years. 
EPA's  community  water  supply  study  has 
shown  similar  deficiencies  as  have  other 
EPA  audits  of  State  programs.  And  Ralph 
Nader  has  termed  drinking  water  as  one 
of  the  top  five  consumer  issues  of  the  day. 
I  am  very  pleased  that  we  are  finaUy  get- 
ting around  to  deaUng  with  a  problem 
that  demands  our  attention. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  of  1973  has  near 
universal  support  FoUowing  the  intro- 
duction in  the  genate  of  the  original  leg- 
islation in  1971  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee.  Senator 
Macnuson,  and  me.  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly apparent  that  a  great  deal 
more  needs  to  be  done  with  respect  to 
drinking  water. 

Studies  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  Ralph  Nader,  and  others  aU 
point  to  the  need  for  a  strong  Federal 
drinking  water  program.  These  studies 
have  served,  I  think,  to  jolt  us  aU  out 
of  a  certain  apathy  that  exists  with  re- 
spect to  drinking  water.  All  too  fre- 
quCTitly  we  assume  that  because  it  comes 
out  of  the  tap  it  is  safe  and  pure.  Cer- 
tainly the  evidence  that  has  been  gath- 
ered to  dale  discredits  that  assumption. 
While  it  would  be  overreacting  to  cry  out 
in  panic  with  respect  to  drinldng  water, 
it  certainly  is  no  mistake  to  assume  that 
a  great  deal  more  needs  to  be  done. 

It  is  thus  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
welcome  the  consideration  of  this  biU 
today.  That  the  biU  has  progressed  this 
far  is  due  in  no  smaU  part  to  the  efforts 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committcs  on  Commerce.  Senator  Mag- 
NTjsow.  Without  his  drive  and  commit- 
ment to  the  cause  of  clean  drinking 
water  it  is  my  view  that  the  legislation 
would  not  have  progressed  to  this  stage 
today.  He  deserves  the  thanks  and  praise 
of  us  all. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows : 
s.  433 

Be  it  anacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnitea  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT    TITLE    AND    TABLE    OF   CONTENTS 

Section  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  fcs  the 
"Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  ol  1973". 

(b)  Table  of  contents. 
Sec.  1 .  Short  title  and  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Findings 
Sec.  3.  Definitions 

Sec.  4.  National  drinking  water  standards. 
Sec.  5.  EUiforcement  of  standards. 
Sec.  6.  Imminent  hazards. 
Sec.  7.  National  Drinking  Water  Council. 
Ssc.  8.  Research.  *-echnlcal  assistance,  liifor- 

matlon.  training  of  personnel 
Sec.  9.  Rviral  water  survey. 
Sec.  10.  Special  and  demonstration  project 

grants. 
Sec.  11.  State  drinking  supply  programs. 
Sec.  12.  Regulations,  procedure,  and  judicial 

review. 
Sec.  13.  Records. 
Sec.  14.  State  regulations. 
Sec.  16.  Prohibited  acts. 
Sec.  16.  Penalties  and  rem3dles. 
Sec.  17.  Citizen  cIvU  action. 
Sac.  18.  Confidentiality. 
Sec.  19.  Federal  facilities. 
Sec.  20.  Relationship  to  other  laws. 
Sec.  21.  Authorization  fo~  appropriations. 
Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  Increasing  quantities  and  types  of 
chemicals,  bacteria,  viruses,  toxic  metals, 
and  other  contaminants  are  entering  the 
public  water  systems  that  serve  as  sources 
which  supply  American  people  with  water 
for  drinking  many  of  which  are  either  not 
detected  or  are  not  removed  by  established 
water  testing  and  treatment  methods  and 
which  are  consumad  by  or  come  In  contact 
with  the  public,  thereby  presenting  hazards 
or  potential  hazards  to  the  public  health; 

(2)  the  public  should  be  provided  wlti.  ade- 
quate quantities  of  water  that  is  safe  or 
drinking  and  ether  human  usas; 

(3)  the  sale  and  shipment  In  interstate 
commerce  of  such  contaminants  of  drinking 
water  or  products  made  through  the  use  or 
production  of  such  contaminants  present  a 
danger  to  the  public  from  consuming  water 
containing  such  contaminants; 

(4)  the  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  establishing  minimum  na- 
tional drinking  water  standards  for  all  public 
water  systems  and  to  encourage  State  and 
local  governments  to  establish  equivalent 
or  more  stringent  standards;  and 

(5)  State  and  local  governments  need 
Federal  assistance  to  assure  the  quality 
of  water  required  for  drinking  and  other 
human  uses,  and  to  that  end  the  Federal 
Qovernment  should  supply  technical  assist- 
ance, research  and  development  Information, 
monitoring,  and  testing  information,  assist- 
ance for  the  planning  and  Implementation  of 
comprehensive  State  drinking  water  pro- 
grams, assistance  for  the  development  and 
demonstration  of  new  or  improved  methods 
of  making  water  safe  for  drink*  ng,  and  as- 
sistance for  the  training  of  Individuals  in- 
volved in  the  management  and  safe  operation 
of  the  Nation's  public  water  supply  systems. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

(2)  "Agency"  means  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

(3)  "Bottled  drinking  water"  means  water 
for  human  consumption  which  is  said  In  a 
closed  ccnta'ner. 

(4)  "Contaminant"  means  any  physical, 
chemical,  biological,  radiological,  or  other 
substance  or  matter  which  may  cause  or 
transmit   Infectious   disease,   chemical   poi- 


soning, chronic  disease,  or  other  Impairment 
to  man,  human  beings  or  which  may  have 
any  other  deleterious  effect  on  the  public 
health. 

(5)  "Council"  means  the  National  Drink- 
ing Water  Council,  established  under  section 
7  of  this  Act. 

(6)  "Municipality"  means  a  city,  town, 
borough,  county,  parish,  district,  or  other 
public  body  created  by  or  pursuant  to  State 
law  and  having  Jiu'isdlction  over  the  supply 
of  Wf.ter  to  the  public,  and  an  Indian  tribe  or 
an  authorized  Indian  tribal  organization. 

(7)  "Person"  Includes  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  mun'clpallty,  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  association,  private  or 
public  nonprofit  institution,  or  an  Individual. 

(8)  "Public  water  system"  means — 

(A)  any  system  which  provides  drinking 
water.  Including  bottled  drinking  water,  to 
ten  or  more  premises  not  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  supplier  of  water  or  to  forty  or  more 
Individuals  receiving  such  drinking  water 
from  a  system  not  serving  travelers  in  inter- 
state commerce; 

(B)  any  system  which  provides  drinking 
water  to  carriers  serving  travelers  in  inter- 
state commerce: 

(C)  any  system  which  provides  drinking 
water  to  facilities  or  establishments  serving 
travelers  In  Interstate  commerce,  except  that 
the  Administrator  may  by  regulation  exempt 
any  such  system  or  class  of  such  systems  if 
ne  aetermlnes  that  such  exemption  will  not 
result  in  any  unreasonable  threat  to  public 
health;  and 

(D)  any  other  system  or  class  of  systems 
which  provides  drinking  water  if  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  by  regulation  that  such 
system  or  class  of  systems  may  pose  an  un- 
reasonable threat  to  public  health. 

(9)  "State"  means  any  State,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  American 
Samoa. 

(10)  "Supplier  of  water"  means  any  per- 
son who  controls,  owns,  or  operates  a  public 
water  system. 

national  DRINKING  WATER  STANDARDS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall,  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  (1)  Issue  Initial 
proposed  regulations  prescribing  national 
primary  drinking  water  standards  within  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Act  and  (2)  issue  initial 
proposed  regulations  prescribing  national 
secondary  drinking  water  standards  within 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date 
of  such  enactment.  The  Administrator  shall 
specify  in  such  proposed  regulations  the  date 
on  which  such  regulations  shall  take 
effect,  which  shall  be  as  soon  as  Is  practicable. 

(b)(1)  National  primary  drinking  water 
standards  shall  be  drinking  water  standards 
and  programs,  the  attainment  and  mainte- 
nance of  which,  are  requisite  to  reasonably 
protect  the  public  health,  except  that  the 
Administration  shall  not  prescribe  the  addi- 
tion of  any  substance  other  than  for  the  pur- 
pose of  treating  contaminants.  Such  stand- 
ards— 

(A)  shall  prescribe  the  maximum  permis- 
sible levels  for  any  contaminants  which  may 
exist  in  any  public  water  syste'--  If  the  United. 
States  which  may  cause  or  transmit  disease, 
chemical  poisoning,  or  other  Impairments  to 
man,  allowing  adequate  margins  of  safety; 

(B)  may  apply  to  any  feature  of  the  water 
supply  system  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
the  treatment,  storage,  and  distribution  facU- 
itle3; 

(C)  shall  Include  requirements  for  the 
adequate  operation,  maintenance,  surveil- 
lance, and  monitoring  of  water  quality  ade- 
quate to  assure  a  dependable  supply  of  drink- 
ing water  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
subparagraph  (A);  and 

(D)  shall  Include  requirements  for  con- 
struction and  site  selection  of  public  water 
system  faculties  to  protect  such  facilities 
from  floods  and  other  natural  disasters. 


(2)  National  secondary  drinking  water 
standards  shall  specify  the  level  of  quality 
of  drinking  water  the  attainment  and  main- 
tenance of  which  is  requisite  to  reasonably 
assure  aesthetically  adequate  drinking  water. 
Such  standards  may  apply  to  any  constituent 
of  drinking  water  which  may  affect  the  taste, 
odor,  or  appearance  of  such  water  or  which 
may  otherwl:e  be  necessary  to  assure  aesthet- 
ically adequate  drinking  water. 

(3)  In  establishing  cr  revising  standards 
under  this  section,  the  Administrator  shall 
consider  the  view  and  recommendations  of 
the  Council  established  pursuant  to  section 
7  cf  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  publish  simul- 
taneously with  the  Issuance  of  any  proposed 
national  primary  or  national  secondary 
drinking  water  standard  under  this  section — 

(1)  such  criteria  and  Information  as,  la 
his  Judgment,  are  necessary  to  accurately 
reflect  the  nature  and  extent  of  all  Identifi- 
able effects  on  public  health  cr  welfare  which 
may  be  expected  from  the  presence  of  the 
contaminant  which  Is  the  object  of  such 
proposed  drinking  water  standards;  and 

(2)  Information  and  data  on  drinking 
water  treatment  methods  and  technology  for 
the  control  of  the  contaminant  which  Is  the 
object  of  such  proposed  drinking  water  stand- 
ard. Such  Information  and  data  shall  apply 
to  each  feature  of  the  water  supply  system 
at  which  control  of  the  contaminant  may 
be  exercised  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
treatment,  storage,  and  distribution  facili- 
ties and  the  adequate  construction,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  thereof.  Such  In- 
formation and  data  shall  Include  the  costs 
of  such  treatment  and  its  effecMveness  in 
controlling  such  contaminant. 

(d)  The  Administratcr  shall,  at  least  once 
every  three  years,  review  the  adequacy  of  any 
national  primary  or  secondary  drinking  water 
standard  prescribed  under  this  section  and 
the  criteria.  Information,  and  data  published 
under  this  section.  The  Administrator  shall 
publish  bis  finding  In  the  Federal  Register. 

ENFORCEMENT   OF    STANDARDS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  For  the  purposes  cf  this  Act,  a 
State  has  primary  enforcement  responsi- 
bility during  any  period  for  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  approved  a  plan  in  accord- 
ance with  Lection  11(d)  of  this  Act  and  such 
plan  is  not  being  unreasonably  deviated 
from  to  any  significant  extent  by  such  State. 
If  any  such  State  has  primary  enforcement 
responsibility,  the  Administrator  shall  moni- 
tor the  activities  of  such  State  only  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  determine  If  such  plan 
Is  being  unreasonably  deviated  from  to  any 
significant  extent.  To  the  maximum  extent 
pratlcable,  any  such  monitoring  shall  not 
duplicate  the  activities  of  such  State. 

(b)  (1)  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of  informa- 
tion available  to  him,  the  Administrator 
finds  during  a  period  in  which  a  State  has 
primary  enforcement  respKjnsibllity  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  that  any  pub- 
lic water  system  in  such  State  does  not  com- 
ply with  any  national  primary  drinking 
water  standard  he  shall  notify  such  State 
of  such  noncompliance.  If  the  Administrator 
finds  that  such  failure  to  comply  with  such 
standard  extends  beyond  the  thirtieth  day 
after  such  notification  he  shall  give  public 
notice  of  such  failure  to  comply  with  such 
standard  and  the  extent  of  the  dangers  posed 
by  such  noncompliance  and  shall,  if  ap- 
propriate remedial  action  has  not  been  taken 
to  prevent  any  unreasonable  endangerment 
to  public  health,  (A)  commence  an  actiou 
under  section  16  of  this  Act,  cr  request  the 
Attorney  General  to  do  so,  cr  (B)  issue  an 
order  In  accordance  with  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section. 

(2)  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of  information 
available  to  him,  the  Administrator  finds 
during  a  period  In  which  a  State  does  not 
have  primary  enforcement  responsibility  un- 
der subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  that  any 
public  water  system  in  such  State  does  not 
comply  with  any  national  primary  drinking 
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water  standard  he  shall  give  public  notice 
of  such  finding  and  the  extent  of  the  dan- 
gers posed,  and  shall,  if  appropriate  remedial 
action  will  not  be  taken  to  prevent  any  un- 
reasonable endangerment  to  public  health, 
(A)  commence  an  actl:>n  under  section  16 
of  this  Act,  or  request  the  Attorney  General 
to  do  so,  or  (B)  Issue  an  order  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

(c)  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of  information 
available  to  him,  the  Administrator  finds 
that  any  public  water  system  In  a  State  does 
not  comply  with  any  national  secondary 
drinking  water  standards,  he  shall  notify 
such  State  and  request  such  State  to  take 
appropriats  remedial  action.  If,  after  a  rea- 
sonable time  following  such  notification,  the 
Administratcr  fl.ids  that  such  State  has  not 
taken  ramedlal  action,  he  shall  give  public 
hotificatlon  of  such  finding  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  inform  users  of  such  public  water 
system  of  such  violation. 

(d)(1)  Any  order  Issued  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  specify  such  rellel 
as  may  be  appropriate  to  prevent  any  un- 
reasonable endangerment  to  public  health. 
Such  relief  may  require  the  person  responsi- 
ble for  the  violation  which  results  lu  such 
order  to  cease  such  violation,  to  notify  cus- 
tomers of  such  violation  in  accordance  with 
section  11(d)(8)  of  this  Act,  or  to  furnish 
emergency   supplies  of   drinking  water. 

(2)  Any  order  issued  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  shall  be  Issued  only  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  554  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

imminent   hazards 

Sec.  6.  (a)  An  imminent  hazard  shall  be 
considered  to  exist  when  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  a  constituent  of  the  drinking 
water  of  a  public  water  system  will  result 
in  a  serious  risk  to  health  prior  to  the  con- 
clusion of  an  administrative  hearing  or  other 
foftnal  pr.)ceedlng  held  pursuant  to  this  Act 
and  that  a  State  or  local  authority  or  the 
supplier  of  water  has  not  acted  to  eliminate 
such  risk. 

(b)  If  an  Imminent  hazard  exists,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  petition  an  appropriate 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  or  he  may 
request  the  Attorney  General  to  do  so,  to 
order  such  action  as  Is  necessary  to  elimin- 
ate the  Imminent  hazard.  The  Adml.ilstra- 
tor  shall  simultaneously.  If  he  has  not  pre- 
viously done  so,  propose  any  regulation 
which  might  be  necessary  under  section  4 
of  this  Act,  or  he  may  commence  an  action 
under  section  16  of  this  Act. 

national   drinking   water   council 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  shall  be  established  In  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  a  Na- 
tional Drinking  Water  Council  consisting  of 
fifteen  scientifically  qualified  members.  The 
Administrator  shall  appoint  members  of  the 
Council  from  a  list  of  Individuals  recom- 
mended to  him  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  or  from  such  other  sources  as  he 
deems  advisable.  Such  Council  shall  Include 
qualified  scientists  none  of  which  shall  have 
any  economic  Interest  In  the  supply  of  drink- 
ing water  and  not  more  than  one-third  of 
which  shall  have  any  responsibUlty  for  the 
regiUatlon  of  drinking  water.  Each  member 
of  such  Council  shall  hold  office  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  except  that — 

(1)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vaancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed, shall  be  appointed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term: 

(2)  the  terms  of  the  members  first  taking 
office  shall  expire  as  follows — (1)  five  shall 
expire  three  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  (11)  five  shall  expire  two 
years  after  such  date,  and  (111)  five  shall 
expire  one  year  after  such  date,  as  designated 
by  the  Administrator  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment; and 

(3)  the  members  of  such  Council  shall  be 
eligible  for  reappointment. 

(b)    The   National   Academy   of  Sciences 


shall  maintain  a  list  of  qualified  scientists 
to  assist  the  Administrator  in  appointing 
members  to  such  Council. 

(c)  Such  Council  shall  advise,  consult 
with,  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Administrator  on  matters  relathig  to  the 
scientific  review  of  data.  Including  engineer- 
ing data,  relating  to  the  activities  of  the 
Agency  under  this  Act.  Such  Council  shall, 
upon  the  request  of  the  Administrator,  re- 
view any  proposed  action  of  the  Administra- 
tor and  shall  report  its  views  and  reasons 
therefor  In  writing  to  the  Administrator 
within  a  reasonable  time,  as  specified  by  the 
Administrator.  The  report  of  the  Couacil  and 
any  dissenting  views  shall  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  record  In  any  proceeding  taken 
with  respect  to  the  Administrator's  action. 

(d)  "I he  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
reimburse  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
for  expenses  Incurred  in  carrying  out  this 
section. 

(e)  While  serving  on  the  business  of  the 
Council,  members  who  are  not  regular  full- 
time  employees  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  entitled  to  compensation  at  rates  fixed 
by  the  Administrator,  not  to  exceed  the  dally 
r..te  applicable  at  the  time  of  such  service 
to  grade  GS-18  of  the  Classified  Civil  Service. 
Including  traveltlme.  While  serving  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness, members  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence as  authorized  under  section  5701  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in 
the  Government  service  employed  intermit- 
tently. 

research,    technical    assistance,    informa- 
tion, TRAINING  OF  PERSONNEL 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Administrator  shill  conduct 
and  promote  the  coordination  of  research, 
studies,  and  Investlgatlor.s  and  render  finan- 
cial, technical,  and  other  assistance  to  ap- 
propriate public  agencies,  institutions,  water 
supply  utilities,  and  Individuals  in  the  con- 
duct of  research,  studies,  and  Investigations 
relating  to  the  causes,  diagnosis,  treatment, 
control,  and  prevention  of  diseases  and  im- 
pairments of  human  beings  resulting  directly 
or  Indirectly  from  contaminants  In  drinking 
water,  or  to  the  provisio.n  of  an  adequate 
qu.lity  and  quantity  of  safe  drinking  water. 
Such  research,  studies,  or  Investigations  may 
Include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  the  de- 
velopment of  new  and  Improved  methods — 

(1)  to  Identify  and  measure  the  existence 
of  contaminants  In  drinking  water  and  to 
identify  the  source  of  such  contaminants; 

(2)  to  Identify  and  measure  the  health  ef- 
fects of  contaminants  in  drinking  water; 

(3)  of  treating  water  to  prepare  it  for 
drinking,  to  Improve  the  efficiency  of  water 
treatment  and  to  remove  contaminants  from 
the  water;  and 

(4)  for  providing  the  public  with  adequate 
quantities  of  safe  water  for  drinking  includ- 
ing Improvements  in  water  purification  and 
distribution,  and  methods  of  assessing  the 
health-related  hazards  of  other  characteris- 
tics of  drinking  water  supplies. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  this  Act,  the  Admin- 
istrator Is  authorized  to — 

(1)  collect  and  make  available  Informa- 
tion pertaining  to  research  and  investiga- 
tions, with  respect  to  providing  adequate 
quality  and  quantity  of  safe  drinking  water 
together  with  appropriate  recommendations 
In  connection  therewith; 

(2)  make  available  research  facilities  jf 
the  Agency  to  appropriate  public  agencies. 
Institutions,  water  supply  utilities,  and  in- 
dividuals engaged  Ui  studies  and  research  re- 
lating to  water  supply;  and 

(3)  make  grants  to.  and  contracts  with,  any 
State  or  other  public  agency,  educational 
Institution,  water  supply  utility,  any  other 
organization,  and  Individuals  in  accordance 
with  procedures  prescribed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, under  which  he  may  pay  all  or  a  part 
of  the  costs  (as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Adnilnlstrator)  of  any  project  or  activity 
which  Is  designed  to — 


(A)  develop,  expand,  or  carry  out  a  program 
(which  may  combine  training,  education, 
and  employment)  for  training  persons  for 
occupations  involving  the  management  and 
safe  operation  aspects  of  providing  safe 
drinking  water;  and 

(B)  train  Instructors  and  supervisory  per- 
sonnel to  train  or  supervise  persons  in  oc- 
cupations involving  the  management  and 
safe  operation  aspects  of  providing  safe 
drinking  water. 

(c)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  the  contamination  of  ground  water 
resources  la  the  United  Stales  which  are  uti- 
lized for  the  provision  of  drinking  water. 
Such  study  shall  include,  but  shall  not  be 
limited  to,  a  survey  of  the  nature,  extent,  and 
causes  of  such  contamination  and  the  extent 
to  which  existing  State  and  Federal  law  con- 
trols such  contamination. 

(2)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Administrator  shall 
submit  the  results  of  such  study  to  the  Con- 
gress along  with  such  le:lslative  recommen- 
dations as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

(d)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  cf  this 
section,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $14,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974;  not  to  ex- 
C3ed  $23,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975;  and  not  to  exceed  $31,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  Sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
remain  available  fcr  obligation  through  the 
close  of  the  following  fiscal  year. 

RURAL  WATER  SOTIVET 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Administratcr  shall  (after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  several  States)  enter  into  such 
arrangements  with  public  or  private  entitles 
as  may  be  appropriate  to  conduct  a  survey  cf 
the  quantity,  quality,  and  availabUity  of 
rural  drinking  water  supplies.  Such  survey 
shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  con- 
sideration of  the  number  of  residents  in  each 
rural  ar?a — 

(1)  presently  being  inadequately  served  by 
a  public  or  private  drinking  water  supply 
system,  or  by  an  individual  home  drinki.ig 
water  supply  system; 

(2)  presently  having  inadequate  access  to 
or  no  access  to  drinking  water;   and 

(3)  who,  due  to  the  absence  or  inade- 
quacy of  a  drinking  water  supply  system,  are 
exposed  to  an  Increased  health  hazard. 

(b)  Such  survey  shall  be  completed  with- 
in two  years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  a  final  report  thereon  submitted,  not 
later  than  six  months  after  the  completion 
of  such  survey,  to  the  President  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  Congress.  Such  report  shall  in- 
clude recommendations  for  improving  rural 
water  supplies. 

(c)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974;  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jur.e 
30.  1975;  and  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 

SPECIAL   STUDY   AND   DEMONSTRATION   PROJECT 
GRANTS 

Sec  10.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  appropriate  public  and 
private  agencies.  Institutions,  water  supply 
utilities,  and  individuals  fcr  the  purposes  of 
assisting  in  the  development  and  demonstra- 
tion of  any  project  which  will — 

(1)  demonstrate  a  new  or  Improved  meth- 
od, apprcBch.  cr  technology  for  providing  a 
safe  supply  of  drinking  water  to  the  public 
in  both  urban  and  rural  areas  of  the  Nation; 
and 

(2)  investigate  and  demonstrate  the  health 
Implications  Involved  in  the  reclamation,  re- 
cycling, and  reuse  of  waste  waters  for  drink- 
ing and  related  uses  or  which  will  demon- 
strate processes  and  methods  for  the  safe 
and  aesthetic  preparation  of  such  waters. 

(b)  Grants  made  by  the  Administrator 
under  this  section  shall  not — 

(1)   exceed  66 =j  per  centum  of  the  total 
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cost  of  construction  of  any  facility  and  75 
per  centum  of  any  other  costs,  as  determined 
by  the  Administrator; 

(2)  be  made  for  any  project  involving  the 
construction  or  modification  of  any  facility 
In  any  public  water  system  In  a  State  unless 
such  profect  has  been  approved  by  the  State 
agency  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
safety  of  drinking  water;  and 

(3)  be  made  fcr  any  project  unless  the 
Administrator  determines,  after  consulting 
the  Council,  that  such  project  will  serve  a 
useful  purpose  relating  to  the  development 
and  demonstration  of  new  or  improved  tech- 
niques, methods,  or  technologies  for  the 
provision  of  safe  water  to  the  public  for 
drinking  or  other  useful  purposes. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  the 
authority  of  the  Administrator  to  make 
grants  for  Alaska  village  safe  water  and  pol- 
lution elimination  or  control  demonstration 
projects  under  section  113  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.8.C.  46«). 

(d)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
aectlon.  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1B74;  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975:  and  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 1976. 

STATE    DRINKING    WATER    StTPPLY    PROGBAMS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  There  U  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $8,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974;  not  to 
exceed  $15,000,000  fcr  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1975;  and  not  to  exceed  $21,300,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  for 
grants  to  the  States  to  assist  them  In  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  adequate  programs 
to  assure  the  safety  of  public  drinking  water. 

(b)  Prom  the  sums  available  for  any  fiscal 
year  under  subsection  (a>  of  this  section  the 
Administrator  shall  from  time  to  time  make 
payments  to  the  several  States  In  accordance 
with  regulations.  Such  payments  shall  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  (1)  the  population. 
(3)  the  financial  needs,  and  (3)  the  extent 
of  the  actual  or  potential  water  supply  prob- 
lem, except  that  any  such  payment  shall  not 
be  greater  than  an  amount  equal  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  any  such  State  program. 
No  State  shall  receive  less  than  1  per  centum 
of  the  annual  appropriation  for  grants  under 
this  section:  Provided,  That  the  Adminis- 
trator may,  by  regulation,  reduce  such  per- 
centage in  accordance  with  the  criteria  speci- 
fied under  this  subsection:  And  provided 
further,  That  such  percentage  shall  not 
apply  to  grants  alloted  to  Ouam,  American 
Samoa,  or  the  Virgin  Islands. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  each 
State  an  amount  equal  to  Its  allotment  under 
subsection  (b)  for  the  purposes  of  defraying 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  its  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  subsection  fd>  of  this  seclon. 
Including  the  cost  of  training  personnel  for 
State  and  local  public  water  supply  work 
and  the  cost  of  administering  the  State 
plan.  Such  payments  shall  not  be  made  if 
such  plan  haa  not  been  approved  by  the 
Administrator. 

(d)  The  AdminlstratCR'  shall  approve  any 
plan  which  is  submitted  by  a  State  for  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  a  program  to 
assure  the  safety  of  public  drinking  water 
if  such  plan — 

(1)  provides  for  the  formal  adoption  by 
the  State  of  drinking  water  atandarda  which 
are  no  less  stringent  than  the  national 
primary  drinking  water  standards  prescribed 
Tinder  section  4  oX  this  Act; 

(2 )  provides  for  the  adoption  by  the  State 
of  appropriate  regulations  and  procedures 
for  the  Implementation  and  enforcement  of 
such  State  standards; 

(3)  provides  for  administration  or  for  ths 
supervision  of  administration  of  the  plan 
by  the  State  agency  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  safety  of  drinking  water; 

(4)  sets  forth  the  plans,  pollciea,  and  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  In  carrying  out  tha 
State  plan; 

(5)  provides  for  such  accounting,  budget- 


ing, and  other  fiscal  methods  and  procedures 
Bs  are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
administration  of  the  plan; 

(6)  provides  that  the  appropriate  State 
agency  will  make  annual  reports,  at  such 
more  frequent  reports  as  the  Administrator 
may  reasonably  require,  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  information  as  he  may 
require; 

(7)  provides  for  the  establishment  of  an 
emergency  plan  of  action  for  each  public 
water  system  within  the  State  for  use  in  case 
of  an  emergency  affecting  the  safety  of  the 
treated  drinking  water  or  the  effective  oper- 
ation of  the  treatment  facility.  Including 
prt>v  islon  for  emergency  reserves  or  alternate 
sources  of  water  suitable  for  drinking  and 
culinary  purposes:  and 

(8>  provides  for  the  Implementation  of  a 
standards  violation  notification  procedure, 
under  which  any  supplier  of  water  found  to 
be  In  violation  of  any  Federal  or  State  drink- 
ing water  standard  win  be  required  to  so 
notify  its  customers,  in  transmitting  water 
bills  or  through  other  appropriate  means,  of 
the  nature  and  extent  and  possible  health 
effects  of  such  violation  and  the  remedial 
measures  which  will  be  taken  to  correct  the 
problem. 

(e)  If  a  State  plan  has  been  approved, 
and  the  Administrator  subsequently  finds 
that  such  plan  is  being  unreasonably  de- 
viated from  to  any  significant  extent,  the 
Administrator  is  authorized  to  terminate  any 
further  payments  to  such  State  under  this 
section. 

(f )  Any  approval  or  disapproval  of  a  State 
plar  under  subeectlon  (d)  of  this  section, 
or  termination  of  i>ayments  under  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  this  section,  shall  be  la  accord- 
ance with  and  subject  to  the  procedures  and 
Judicial  review  provisions  of  section  12  of 
this  Act. 

(g)  For  the  purposes  of  determining 
whether  any  State  plan  approved  under 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section  Is  being  un- 
reasonably deviated  from  to  any  significant 
extent,  the  Administrator  shall  cause  to  be 
made,  at  least  once  every  three  years,  a 
complete  audit  of  such  State's  water  supply 
programs. 

mXCULATIOMS,   PBOCXDORZS,    AMD    JUDICIAL 
REVIEW 

Sec.  12.  (a)(1)  At  his  own  Initiative,  or 
upon  the  petition  of  any  person,  the  Admin- 
istrator is  authorized  to  issue  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  He  may 
amend  or  rescind  such  regulations  at  any 
time. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  publish  any 
regulations  proposed  under  this  Act,  or  pro- 
posals to  amend  or  rescind  such  regulations, 
and  his  Justification  therefor  in  the  Federal 
Register  at  least  sixty  days  prior  to  the  time 
when  such  regulations  shall  become  final. 
TTie  Administrator  shall  also  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  notice  of  all  petitions 
received  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section and,  if  such  petition  la  denied,  his 
reasons  therefor.  Such  notice  shall  Identify 
the  purpose  of  the  petition  and  Include  a 
statement  of  the  availability  of  any  data 
stibmitted  in  support  of  such  petition.  If 
any  person  adversely  affected  by  a  proposed 
regulation  files  objections  and  requests  a 
public  hearing  within  forty-five  days  of  the 
date  ot  publication  of  the  proposed  regula- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall  grant  such 
request.  If  such  puWlc  hearing  Is  held,  final 
regulations  shall  not  be  promulgated  by 
the  Administrator  until  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  such  hearing.  All  public  hearings 
authorized  by  this  subsection  shall  consist 
of  the  oral  and  written  presentation  of  data, 
views,  or  arguments  in  accordance  with  such 
condttioos  or  limitations  as  the  Adminis- 
trator may  make  applicable  thereto. 

(3)  Proposed  and  final  regulations  issued 
under  this  Act  shall  set  forth  findings  al 
fact  on  which  the  regulations  are  based  and 
the  relatlooshlp  of  such  finding  to  the 
regulations  Issued. 

<b)  Except  as  expressly  modified  by  the 


provisions  of  this  section,  the  provisions  of 
chapter  6,  of  title  6  of  the  United  States 
Code,  ^all  apply  to  proceedings  condvicted 
by  the  Administrator  under  this  Act. 

(c)  (1)  Any  Judicial  review  of  final  regula- 
tions promulgated  under  this  Act  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  section  701-706  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  except  that,  with  respect 
to  relief  pending  review,  no  stay  of  an  Agency 
action  may  be  granted  unless  the  reviewing 
court  determines  that  the  party  seeking  such 
stay  Is  likely  to  prevail  on  the  merits  in  the 
review  proceeding  and  will  suffe;  IrrepsiraDle 
harm  pending  such  proceeding. 

(2)  If  the  party  seeking  Judicial  review 
applies  to  the  court  for  leave  to  adduce  addi- 
tional evidence,  and  shows  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  court  either  that  the  information  is 
material  and  was  not  available  at  the  time 
of  the  proceeding  before  the  Admlnlstr.itor  or 
that  failure  to  incKnle  stich  evidence  in  the 
proceeding  was  an  arbitrary  or  capricious  act 
of  the  Administrator,  the  court  may  ordei- 
such  additional  evidence  (and  evidence  in  re- 
buttal thereof)  to  be  taken  before  the  Ad- 
ministrator, and  to  be  adduced  upon  the 
hearing,  In  such  manner  and  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  court  may  deem 
proper.  The  Administrator  may  modify  his 
findings  as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  findings, 
by  reason  of  the  additional  evidence  so  taken, 
and  he  shall  file  with  the  court  such  modi- 
fled  or  new  findings,  and  his  recomineiida- 
tlon.  If  any,  for  the  modification  or  setting 
aside  of  his  original  order,  with  the  return 
of  such  additional  evidence. 

RECORDS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Each  supplier  of  water  who  Is 
subject  to  a  standard  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act  or  each  grantee  shall  estab- 
lish and  maintain  such  records,  make  such 
reports,  and  provide  such  Information  as  tha 
Administrator  shall  reasonably  require  to  as- 
sist htm  in  establishing  standards  and  regu- 
lations under  this  Act  and  In  determining 
whether  such  person  has  acted  or  is  acting  In 
compliance  with  this  Act.  Suppliers  of  water 
and  other  persons  subject  to  State  enforce- 
ment under  section  5  of  this  Act  shall  sub- 
mit such  reports  and  make  available  such 
recctfds  and  Information  to  the  appropriate 
State  agency  for  Incluskxi  In  State  reports 
required  under  section  11(d)  (6)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  officer  or  employee  duly  desig- 
nated by  the  Admlnlstratcr.  upon  presenting 
appropriate  credentials  and  a  written  notice 
of  inspection  authority  to  any  supplier  of 
water  subject  to  a  standard  prescribed  under 
section  4  of  this  Act  or  any  grantee  (or  per- 
son In  charge  of  any  of  its  property),  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  any  establishment,  facility, 
or  other  property  of  such  supplier  of  water 
or  grantee  In  order  to  determine  whether 
such  person  has  acted  or  is  acttng  in  com- 
pliance with  this  Act.  Such  ofllcer  or  em- 
ployee may  Inspect,  at  reasonable  times,  rec- 
ords, files,  papers,  processes,  controls,  and 
facilities,  and  may  test  any  feature  of  a  pub- 
lic water  system,  inclnding  Its  raw  water 
source.  Each  Inspection  shall  be  commenced 
and  completed  with  reasonable  promptness 
and  such  supplier  of  water  or  grantee  notified 
of  the  results  of  such  inspection 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"grantee"  means  any  person  who  receives 
financial  assistance  under  this  Act. 

STATS   BECtTLATIONS 

Sec.  14.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
authority  of  any  State  or  local  government 
to  establish  drinking  water  standards  or  to 
make  other  requirements  for  pttrposes  simi- 
lar to  those  contained  in  this  Act,  except  that 
any  such  standards  or  req\ilrements  shall  not 
be  less  stringent  than  the  requirements  of 
this  Act  or  regulations  Issued  under  this  Act. 

PROmsiTED    ACTS 

Sec.  15.  The  following  acts  and  the  cavising 
thereof  are  prohibited: 

(1)  the  failure  to  comply  with  any  final 
regulation  Issued  by  the  Administrator  tmder 
this  Act.  except  that  noncompliance  with  a 
national  secondary  drinking  water  standard 
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under  section  4(b)   of  this  Act  is  not  pro- 
hibited; 

(2)  the  failure  or  refusal  to  establish  and 
maiutain  records,  make  reports,  and  provide 
information  as  required  under  section  13(a) 
of  this  Act; 

(3)  the  refusal  to  allow  entry  and  inspec- 
tion of  establishments,  facilities,  or  other 
property  pursuant  to  section  13(b)  of  this 
Act;  or 

(4)  the  failure  of  any  person  to  comply 
with  any  order  issued  under  section  (b)  of 
this  Act. 

PENALTIES   AND    REMEDIES 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Any  person  willfully  violating 
section  15  of  this  Act  shall  on  conviction  be 
fined  not  more  than  $15,000  for  each  day  of 
violation  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

(b)(1)  Any  person  violating  section  15  of 
this  Act  other  than  wUlfuUy  shall  be  liable 
to  the  United  States  for  a  civil  penalty  of  a 
sum  which  Is  not  more  than  $10,000  for  each 
day  of  violation,  to  be  assessed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
an  adjudicative  hearing  conducted  In  accord- 
ance with  section  554  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  and  after  the  Administrator  has 
considered  the  nature,  circumstances,  and 
extent  of  such  violation,  the  practicability 
of  compliance  with  the  provisions  violated, 
and  any  good-faith  efforts  to  comply  with 
such  provisions. 

(2)  If  the  offending  party  falls  to  pay  such 
clvU  penalty,  the  Administrator  may  com- 
mence an  action  In  an  appropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  such  relief 
as  may  be  appropriate  or  may  request  the 
Attorney  General  to  commence  such  an 
action. 

(c)  The  Attorney  Genrral  or  the  Adminis- 
trator may  bring  an  action  in  the  appropri- 
ate district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
equitable  relief  to  redress  a  violation  by  any 
person  of  any  provision  of  section  15  of  this 
Act.  The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  grant  such  relief 
as  the  equities  of  the  case  may  require. 

CITIZEN   CIVIL    ACTION 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  any  person  may 
commence  a  civil  action  for  injunctive  relief 
on  his  own  behalf,  whenever  such  action 
constitutes  a  case  or  controversy — 

(1)  against  any  person  (Including  (I)  the 
United  States,  and  (II)  any  other  govern- 
mental instrumenti  llty  or  agency  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  the  eleventh  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution)  who  Is  alleged  -i 
be  In  violation  of  any  national  primary 
drinking  water  standard  promulgated  under 
section  4  of  this  Act,  or 

(2)  against  the  Administrator  where  there 
Is  alleged  a  faUure  of  the  Administrator  to 
perform  any  act  or  duty  under  this  Act  which 
Is  not  discretionary  with  the  Administra- 
tor. Any  action  brought  against  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
brought  In  the  District  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  district  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
over  suits  brought  under  this  section,  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy  or 
the  citizenship  of  the  parties, 
(b)  No  civil  action  may  be  commenced — 

(1)  under  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(A)  prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff 
has  given  notice  of  the  violation  (I)  to  the 
Administrator,  (ll)  to  any  alleged  violator 
of  such  standard  and  (111)  to  the  State  In 
which  the  violation  occurs, 

(B)  if  the  Administrator,  the  Attorney 
General,  or  the  State  has  commenced  and  Is 
diligently  prosecuting  a  civil  action  In  a 
court  of  the  United  States  to  require  com- 
pliance with  such  standard,  but  in  any  such 
action  any  person  may  Intervene  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right. 

(2)  under  subsection  (a)  (3)  of  this  sec- 
tion prior  to  sixty  days  ■«fter  the  plaintiff 
has  given  notice  of  such  action  to  the  Ad- 


ministrator. Notice  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  given  In  such  manner  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  prescribe  by  regulation. 

(c)  In  any  action  under  this  section,  the 
Administrator  or  the  Attorney  General,  If 
not  a  party,  may  Intervene  as  a  matter  of 
right. 

(d)  The  court.  In  issuing  any  final  order 
In  any  action  brought  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  may  award  costs  of 
litigation  (Including  reasonable  attorney  and 
expert  witness  fees)  to  any  party  whenever 
the  court  determines  such  an  award  is  ap- 
propriate. 

(e)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  restrict 
any  right  which  any  person  (or  class  of 
persons)  may  have  under  any  statute  or 
common  law  to  seek  enforcement  of  any 
national  primary  drinking  water  standard  or 
to  seek  any  other  relief. 

CONFmENTIALITY 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Copies  of  (1)  any  communi- 
cations, documents,  reports,  or  other  Infor- 
mation received  or  sent  by  the  Administra- 
tor or  (2)  the  results  of  any  drinking  water 
quality  analyses  or  other  Uiformatlon  per- 
taining to  drinking  water  quality  possessed 
by  the  Administrator  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  public  upon  Identifiable  request,  and 
at  reasonable  cost  unless  such  Information 
may  not  be  publicly  released  under  the  terms 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(b)(1)  The  Administrator  or  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Agency  or  the  Council 
established  under  section  7  of  this  Act  shall 
not  disclose  any  Information  which  con- 
cerns or  relates  to  a  trade  secret  referred  to 
In  section  1905  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  except  that  such  Information  may  be 
disclosed  by  the  Administrator — 

(A)  to  other  Federal  Government  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  officials  for  official  use, 
upon  request,  and  with  reasonable  need  for 
such  Information; 

(B)  to  committees  of  Congress  having 
Jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter  to  which 
the  Information  relates; 

(C)  In  any  Judicial  proceeding  under  a 
court  order  formulated  to  preserve  the  con- 
fidentiality of  such  Information  without  Im- 
pairing the  proceeding; 

(D)  if  relevant  in  any  proceeding  under 
this  Act,  except  that  such  disclosure  shall 
preserve  the  confidentiality  to  the  extent 
possible  without  Impairing  the  proceeding; 
and 

(E)  to  the  public  In  order  to  protect  their 
health,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
comment  in  writing  or  for  discussion  In 
closed  session  within  fifteen  days  by  the 
person  to  which  the  Information  appertains 
(if  the  delay  resulting  from  such  notice  and 
opportunity  for  comment  would  not  be  det- 
rimental to  the  public  health). 

In  no  event  shall  the  names  or  other  means 
of  identification  of  Injiu-ed  persons  be  made 
public  without  their  express  written  consent. 

(2)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  to  require  the  release  of  any  In- 
formation described  by  subsection  (b)  of 
section  552.  title  5,  United  States  Code,  or 
which  Is  otherwise  protected  by  law  from 
disclosure  to  the  public. 

(c)  Any  communication  from  a  person  to 
the  Administrator  or  any  other  employee  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  con- 
cerning a  matter  presently  under  considera- 
tion In  a  rulemaking  or  adjudicative  proceed- 
ing by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  public  file  of  that 
proceeding  unless  it  Is  communication  en- 
titled to  protection  under  subsection  (b)  of 
thlc  section. 

FEDERAL   FACILrTIES 

Sjc.  19.  (a)  Except  as  provided  for  In 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  each  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  any  buUdlng,  Installation,  or  other 
property,  which  Is  or  will  be  served  by  a 
federally  owned  or  maintained  public  water 
system,  shall  comply  with  all  national  pri- 
mary  drinking   water   standards  prescribed 


under  section  4  of  this  Act  and  shall,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable  comply  with 
any  national  secondary  drinking  water  stand- 
ard prescribed  under  such  section. 

(b)  The  Administrator  may  waive  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section.  In  whole  or  In  part, 
upon  receiving  Information  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  or  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
(Department  in  which  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  Is  operating  that  such  waiver 
Is  In  the  interest  of  national  security.  Upon 
the  Issuance  of  such  a  waiver,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  a 
notice  that  the  waiver  was  granted  for  good 
cause  shown  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  In  which 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Is  operating. 
In  the  Interest  of  national  security,  unless 
the  Administrator  has  been  requested  by  the 
applicable  Secretary  to  omit  such  publication 
because  It  would  be  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  national  security. 

RELATIONSHIP  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  20.  The  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  regu- 
late bottled  drinking  water  under  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  VS.C.  321, 
et  seq.)  shall  be  repealed  on  the  effective  date 
of  Initial  national  primary  drinking  water 
standards  pertaining  to  bottled  drinking  wa- 
ter under  section  4  of  this  Act. 

AX7THORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  21.  In  addition  to  the  authorizations 
for  appropriations  contained  In  sections  8. 
9,  10,  and  11  of  this  Act,  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary,  but  not  to  exceed  $8,000,- 
000,  $11,000,000,  and  $13,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  on  June  30,  1974,  June  30,  1975. 
and  June  30,  1976,  respectively,  for  the  pur- 
poses and  administration  of  this  Act. 


INCREASE  IN  SEATING  CAPACITY  OP 
ROBERT  P.  KENNEDY  STADIUM, 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  proceeding  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.K.  6330)  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  relating  to 
the  District  of  Columbia,  was  annoimced 
as  next  in  order,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  section  8  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act 
of  1959  (40  U.S.C.  607)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  District  of 
Columbia  Stadium  Act  of  1957  or  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Armory  Board  ( hereafter 
in  this  subsection  referred  to  as  the  'Board'), 
created  by  the  Act  of  June  4,  1948  (D.C. 
Code,  sec  2-1702),  is  hereby  authorized  to 
enter  Into  contracts  for  the  conduct  In  the 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  Stadium  authorized  by 
such  Act  of  1957  of  major  league  football, 
baseball,  and  softbaU,  and  motorcycle  races, 
rodeos,  musical  concerts,  and  other  events, 
and  to  Increase  the  seating  capacity  of  such 
stadium  by  an  additional  number  of  seats, 
not  to  exceed  eight  thousand,  and  at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  $1,500,000.  Notwithstanding 
such  Act  of  1957,  or  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  Board  is  further  authorized  to  bor- 
row such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  additional  seating  authorized 
by  this  subsection  In  accordance  with  the 
following  terms  and  conditions,  which  terms 
and  conditions  shall  be  effective  during  the 
period  that  any  of  such  sums  so  borrowed 
remain  impald: 

"(A)  60  per  centum  of  all  revenues  from 
professional  football  derived  from  such  ad- 
ditional seats  shall  be  used  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repaying  the  sums  borrowed  for  such 
seats; 
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"(B)  44  per  centum  of  such  rerenues  shall 
be  paid  to  the  team  operating  nnder  the 
trade  name  of  the  Washington  Redskins,  or 
Its  successors;  and 

"(C)  8  per  centnm  of  such  reventtes  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provleions  of  section  0  of 
such  Act  of  1957. 

"(2)  In  no  case  shall  the  National  Ptoot- 
ball  League  or  any  team  within  such  leagae 
(other  than  the  aforementioned  Redskins 
team  or  Its  successors),  diuing  the  period 
within  which  any  part  of  such  sums  so  bor- 
rowed pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  remains  unpaid,  be  considered  as 
being  entitled  to.  or  as  acquiring  any  right 
In  connection  with,  any  part  of  the  revenues 
attributable  to  the  additional  seats  author- 
ized by  this  subsection.". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

COST-OP-LIVING  INCREASES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  today  there  is  a 
commentary  entitled  "Have  a  Nice 
Pension  Coming?  Wait  Till  Inflation 
Gets  It,"  written  by  Ernest  Conine. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  on 
the  basis  of  flgnres  released  yesterday 
which  Indicated  a  substantial  Increase 
for  the  month  of  May  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, that  this  is  a  situation  which  con- 
fronts us  at  the  present  time  and  it  is  no 
longer  a  theory  but  it  is  a  fact. 

On  the  basis  of  the  estimates  made — 
and  I  think  they  are  accurate — from 
May  1972  to  May  1973  the  inflation  rate 
was  about  5.5  percent.  On  the  basis  of  the 
increases  since  the  first  of  this  year,  un- 
less they  are  stopped  and  reversed,  it  ap- 
pears that  we  will  be  in  for  an  8.8-perceut 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  and  otbo: 
factors,  which,  of  course,  will  feed  fuel 
to  the  inflationary  spiral. 

This  is  a  most  serious  situation  which 
the  Senate  is  aware  of  and  which  the 
administration  has  come  to  grips  with 
most  recently.  It  is  evidently  the  thought 
of  a  good  many  economists  that  what 
we  face  at  the  present  time  is  the  possi- 
bility of  a  worldwide  inflationary  spiral 
which,  if  not  corraled,  in  time  could  well 
bring  about  a  depression,  or  at  the  very 
least  a  recession.  That  is  something  we 
cannot  afford,  but  in  the  meantime  we 
have  to  pay  attention  to  the  needs  of  our 
people. 

The  article  to  which  I  have  made  ref- 
erence has  to  do  with  pensions,  especially 
Ir  the  private  sector,  a  matter  hi  which 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader  has 
been  most  interested.  It  Is  very  revealing. 
The  commentary  is  well  stated. 

It  is  a  aitiiation  which  must  be  faced 
up  to  and  I  am  very  hopefiil  that  before 
long  we  will  have  the  bill  on  private  pen- 
slona.  which  ah-eady  has  been  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  which  is  now  being  consid- 
ered, I  belieTe,  in  its  final  stages  by  the 
committee  on  Ftoance,  forthcotning  so 
that  we  can  act  on  It  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  to  which  I  have  referred  entitled 
"Have  a  Nice  Pension  Coming?  Walt  TiD 
Inflation  Gets  It,"  which  was  puUlstaed 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  today. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Bats  a  ITick  Psitsm*  Oominc?  Wait  Till 
ImxATKOf  Geis  It 
(By  Ernest  Conine) 

Every  American  depending  on  a  company 
pension  for  his  retirement  livelihood  should 
have  been  shocked  right  out  of  his  proverbial 
socks  by  an  item  tucked  away  in  the  finan- 
cial pages  of  the  other  day. 

Jelle  Zljlstra,  chairman  of  the  Bank  for  In- 
ternational Settlements  and  one  of  the 
world's  leading  monetary  authorities,  made  a 
speech  warning  that  the  Inflation  now  plagu- 
ing the  United  States  and  other  industrial- 
ized countries  shows  every  sign  of  being  per- 
manent. In  fact,  he  said  the  problem  may  be- 
come much,  much  worse. 

At  home,  former  Treasury  Secretary  John 
B.  Ooonally  expressed  to  newsmen  his  own 
belief  that  the  American  people  will  bare  to 
"live  with  the  problem"  of  inflatkm  for  some 
time. 

This  is  not  a  very  alarming  prospect  if  yon 
own  substantial  amounts  of  property  or 
stocks  wboae  value  can  be  counted  on  to  ap- 
preciate, if  you  are  a  highly  paid  executive 
with  stock  options,  or  if  you  are  a  policeman. 
Army  officer,  congressman  or  clvU  servant 
whose  retlrenoent  pay  is  periodically  adjusted 
to  offset  higher  living  costs. 

But  if  you  work  for  private  enterprise,  and 
win  have  little  or  no  rettrement  Income  be- 
yond what  you  get  frotn  an  insurance  policy 
or  company  pension,  you  had  better  hope 
that  the  European  bcuiker  is  wrong  about  in- 
flation. 

The  typical  wage  and  salary  earner  In  pri- 
vate enterprise  is  covered  by  a  pension  sys- 
tem under  which,  once  he  retires,  there  Is  no 
adjustment  for  inflation.  If  he  lives  to  be  100 
his  company  pension  will  never  be  more  than 
it  was  in  his  first  year  of  retirement. 

Think  what  thla  means  in  the  context  of 
rampant  inflation. 

Assume  that  you  are  a  66-year-old  dcilled 
worker,  engineer  or  office  manager  and  you 
retire  In  1973  with  an  annual  pension  of 
$12,000.  Provided  you  are  in  good  health,  yon 
can  reasonably  expect  to  live  10  to  20  more 
years. 

Be  an  optimist  and  assume  that  the  battle 
against  inflation  goes  better  in  the  next  10 
years  than  It  has  in  the  last  10 — that  Uvtng 
costs  rise  an  average  of  only  3%  a  year.  Even 
so,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  win 
tfirtnk  to  the  point  that  you  wUl  need  VIS,- 
138  to  live  as  weU  in  1983  as  you  can  live  on 
$12,000  In  1973. 

If  living  costs  rise  at  an  average  annual 
rate  of  6%,  which  would  be  only  a  shade 
worse  than  the  record  over  the  past  five  years, 
your  $12,000-»-year  pension  wUl  faU  almost 
§9,500  short  of  v.-bat  you  will  need  to  main- 
tain a  1973  standard  of  living. 

If  the  alarmists  are  rlgbt,  and  inflation  ac- 
tually averages  9%  annually  during  the  next 
decade,  your  situation  wUl  reaUy  be  fright- 
ening. You  will  need  (28.404  to  live  as  weU 
in  1983  as  you  can  live  on  (12,000  now. 

Obviously,  the  longer  you  live  after  retire- 
ment, the  more  what  used  to  look  Uke  a  com- 
fortable retirement  becomes  a  battle  to  stay 
out  of  the  poorhouse. 

Let  no  one  Imagine  that  the  danger  Is 
fanciful.  Inflation  has  been  running  In  the 
neighborhood  of  9%  in  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  for  some  months  now.  This  year  the 
United  States  has  seemingly  been  r\»hlng 
to  join  the  dub.  And  a  moce-or-l-ss  perau- 
nent  inflation  of  that  magnitude  Is  roughly 
what  the  European  expert  qiioted  above  is 
predicting. 

Under  a  recent  change  In  the  law.  Social 
Security  benefits  will  be  periodically  adjxisted 
upward  for  inflation.  That  wiU  help,  but  it 
won't  be  enough.  The  specter  o<  cbronically 
Tampant  inflation  thus  constitutes  an  uqylo- 
itnt  human  and  poUtieal  problem — one 
vUch  may  dominate  U.S.  poUtlcs  for  years 


to  come,  and  which  eould  find  increasingly 
numerous  older  Americans  on  one  side  and 
their  children  and  graadchlldren  on  tlie 
other. 

The  tried-and-true  remedies  for  Inflation 
are  to  dampen  excessive  demand  by  raising 
taxes,  holding  down  wages,  making  loans 
more  expensive  and  harder  to  get,  and  re- 
quiring larger  down  payvients  and  shorter  re- 
payment periods  for  large  consumer  pur- 
chases. 

All  these  steps  are  extrenoriy  unpopular 
with  people  who  are  still  working  and  rais- 
ing a  family  while  tarylng  to  achieve  a  higher 
standard  of  Uving  for  tlieinselves.  Because 
aujtMlty  tends  to  intensify  the  problem  of 
unemployment,  the  steps  are  also  unpopular 
with  people  who  might  lose  their  Jobs  or  fail 
to  find  new  ones. 

Democratic  governments  are  Increas- 
ingly reluctant  to  act  In  the  face  of  such 
opposition.  Yet  politicians  are  ftkoed  with  the 
necessity  of  dealing,  or  appearing  to  deal, 
with  inflation. 

In  their  eSort  to  sqiMure  the  circle,  they 
turn  to  price  control.  Because  It  seems  Uke 
a  simprie  and  painless  solution.  It  appeals  to 
workers  and  consumers.  Businessmen,  in  view 
of  the  record  profits  they  have  been  racking 
up  under  Phases  2  and  3.  find  that  they  Uke 
it,  too.  Yet  there  Is  hardly  a  responsible  econ- 
omist In  the  country  who  really  believes  that 
price  controls  are  the  answer. 

Controls  dont  stop  inflation;  they  merely 
bottle  it  up.  In  the  long  run,  you  either  end 
up  with  shortages  and  black  ntarkets,  or  you 
relax  the  pressure  and  have  Inflation  anyway. 

If  we  as  a  nation  are  unwilling  to  take  the 
hard  steps  necessary  to  stop  Inflation,  and  It 
seems  that  we  are,  how  are  we  going  to  pre- 
vent a  revolution  by  the  growing  army  of 
older  people  on  fixed  pensions? 

The  answer,  it  would  seem,  win  have  to 
lie  in  socializing  the  entire  pension  system — 
either  subsidising  periodic  adjustments  for 
inflation  in  private  pension  systems,  or  con- 
verting the  whole  thing  to  a  much  nwre  gen- 
erous Social  Security  system. 

Either  way.  It  will  be  massively  expensive, 
and  the  money  can  come  from  nowhere  but 
the  taxpayers.  Yet  It  Is  bard  to  see  why  the 
fellow  retlrlrtg  from  a  job  In  private  enter- 
prise Is  any  less  entitled  to  protection  against 
ruinous  Inflation  than  Is  a  fireman  or  a  fed- 
eral bureaucrat. 


POSTPONEMENT  OP  VOTE  ON  AEC 
AUTHORIZATION  BILL  TO  1:30 
P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELJ},  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  call- 
ing lor  the  vote  on  the  authorization  for 
AEC  be  postponed  from  the  hour  of  9:30 
ajn..  as  agreed  to  yesterday,  to  the  how 
c"  1:30  :>an.  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Etoes  the  Senator  request  the  sus- 
pension of  rule  xn? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  indeed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
13ore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  -iny  votes  on 
amendments  to  legislation  that  will  be 
brought  up,  and  there  will  be,  I  am  sure, 
votes  on  amendments  and  on  bills  on 
final  passage,  if  a  rollcall  vote  is  re- 
quested, that  that,  In  turn,  follow  the 
vote  on  the  authorization  for  the  AEC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p<ffe.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
apologize  to  the  Senate,  but  we  have  been 
in  some  ten-lble  mixups.  Late  yesterday 
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aftemocm  when  we  thought  things  were 
moving  smoothly  some  Senators  had  to 
be  at  the  White  House  at  the  time  when 
the  vote  was  scheduled  on  the  AEC  au- 
tharizatioa.  and  some  Senators  will  be 
at  the  White  House  for  some  ceremonies 
having  to  do  with  the  signing  of  some 
documents  by  General  Secretary  Brezh- 
nev and  President  Nixon.  I  hope  no 
Member  of  Jae  Senate  has  been  embar- 
rassed too  much  by  tliis  up  and  down 
chai-ge  of  plans,  vis-a-vis  votes. 


THE    ECONOMY,    A    TIME    FOR 
RETHINKING 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  our  society  grows  more  com- 
plex some  rethiniung  is  forced  upon  us. 
I  have  in  mind  our  economic  approaches 
to  our  problems,  particularly. 

Free  peoples  govern  themselves,  not 
through  the  assertion  of  absolute  free- 
dom to  do  anything,  but  throi^h  accept- 
ing the  imposition  of  restraints  which 
win  enable  the  system  to  work  more 
fairly  and  equitably.  These  restraints  are 
imposed  by  all  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment. The  Supreme  Court  said  that  free- 
dom of  speech  does  not  include  the  right 
to  yen  "Fire"  in  a  crowded  theater.  In 
its  recent  decision  on  pornography  the 
Supreme  Court  said  that  freedom  of 
speech  has  limitations  where  Ucense  or 
excess  of  liberty  has  been  grossly  abused. 

Our  citizenry  have  accepted  the  re- 
straints imposed  by  the  draft.  They  have 
accepted  restraints  by  virtue  of  the  is- 
suance of  Government  regulations.  They 
have  accepted  the  restraints  of  laws 
which  the  Federal  Legislature  enacts.  So 
it  is  not  inimical  to  freedom  that  we  ac- 
cept some  mutual  restraint. 

That  is  why  I  think  we  may  have  to 
do  some  rethinking  on  OUT  econcmlcs, 
and  I  am  not  an  economist.  I  beUeve 
that  in  the  forthcoming  phase  IV  we 
win  have  to  recognize  the  need  for  man- 
datory controls.  We  will  have  to  recognize 
the  need  for  some  very  tough  action.  I 
do  not  think  we  should  regard  economic 
controls  as  a  loss  of  political  liberty,  if 
the  economic  control?  enable  a  fairer, 
freer  distribution  of  goods  to  people  at 
prices  more  reasonably  fitting  within 
their  means. 

So  when  we  say  that  we  have  hard 
controls  we  simply  speak  as  a  free  peo- 
ple who  abhor  any  restraint;  but  at  the 
same  time  I  think  we  wiU  have  to  face 
controls,  and  probably  for  longer  tlian 
politicians  like  to  predict,  because  it  is 
better.  I  suppose,  to  teU  people  you  are 
not  going  to  have  them.  I  think  we  are 
going  to  have  controls  for  a  whUe.  I 
think  they  wiU  be  tougli.  and  I  think 
that  mandatory  restraints  will  be  neces- 
sary. 

It  is  my  view  that  what  is  most  impor- 
tant about  the  current  freeze — it  is  not 
a  secret;  it  is  expressed  in  aU  quarters — 
is  not  the  fact  of  the  freeze  but  the 
right  to  exercise  rollbacks,  all  the  way 
to  January,  and  the  necessity  in  the  SO 
days  to  devise  means  by  which  we  can  so 
distribute  our  goods  to  deal  fairly  with 
all.  That  win  require  export  controls 
and  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  everybody. 
Just  as  the  energy  crisis  win  require  a 
change  in  lifestyle,  I  think  the  economic 


sxtuation  is  going  to  mean  that  for  tke 
good  of  aU  some  must  accept  limitations 
on  their  economic  ^bow  room. 

I  make  this  statement  at  this  time  be^ 
cause  I  do  not  share  the  opinion  of  those 
who  believe  eotitrols  C2in  come  and  go 
with  entire  safety.  I  think  we  need  better 
loog-term  planning  and  probeUy  we 
shDuld  have  permanent  tegislatioii  on 
the  books. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  Prcsijient,  the  con- 
cern oi  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  tliat 
in  the  ensuine  6ft  days  the  problem  that 
coDfrocts  us  is  not  a  new  one.  It  is  one 
W3  have  t>een  cooeemed  with  for  some 
time.  The  kmger  we  utilize  that  60  days 
the  more  indecisian  we  have  on  the  part 
of  the  investing  public  and  the  foreign 
nations  about  wlut  is  happening  to  our 
correocy. 

I  woukd  urge  very  strong  that  we  try 
Uf  expedite  it  so  that  it  may  be  properly 
evaluated  by  our  eoonotnists  and  by  for- 
eign countiies. 

Mr.  SCOTT  at  Pennsyhrania.  I  entirely 
agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas.  I  may  add  that  is  one  of 
the  purposes  which  I  have  in  mind  as 
I  speak  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presi(tent.  iiin 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  jrield? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  find  myself  in  ac^ 
cord  with  what  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  has  just  said  and  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  has 
Just  said.  I  do  think  ve  have  to  look  for- 
ward to  a  change  in  a  good  many  factors 
in  the  area  of  economics,  because  we  just 
cannot  allow  the  doUar  to  continue  to 
be  devalued.  It  now  amounts  to  about 
30  percent  in  less  than  2  j^ars.  We  can- 
not allow  infiation  to  continue.  We  wlU 
have  to.  in  my  opinion,  take  some  harsh 
measures  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of 
our  pecH^le.  because  the  number  one  prob- 
lem in  this  country  is  the  high  cost  of 
living,  and  too  many  of  our  citinns  find 
it  too  hard  to  make  ends  meet. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  60  daj^s  would 
not  be  used — far  from  it — and  that  a 
set  of  jHroposals  would  be  offered  to  the 
Congress  as  soon  as  practical,  which, 
while  they  may  be  h£U"sh.  nevertheless 
wm  have  the  effect  of  stabilizing  the 
economy,  which  in  turn  win  stabUize  the 
dollar,  which  in  turn  wiU  bring  a  restora- 
tion of  economic  confidence  to  the  people 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  am  glad  we  have  demon- 
strated by  this  colloquy  bipartisan  recog- 
niticn  of  the  need  for  early  action  and 
strong  controls. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate win  now  proceed  to  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  15  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  5  minutes. 


AUTHORITY  PC«  SENATOR  KEN- 
NEDY TO  SUBMIT  AN  AMENDMENT 
TO  THE  DEBT  CEILING  ACT  DUR- 
ING THE  ADJOURNMENT  OP  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  over  until 
Monday  next,  the  distiiiguished  Senatw 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Keioiedt)  may 
be  permitted  to  submit  an  amendment  to 
the  Debt  Ceiling  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OPWCBR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  NEED   TO  LIMIT  CAMPAIGN 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mi-.  President,  there  is 
an  ill  wind  that  has  been  blowing  from 
Watergate  for  the  past  year.  That  wind 
has  been  felt  in  every  part  of  this  land, 
and  it  win  continue  to  be  felt  long  after 
we  have  sorted  out  an  the  sordid  details 
of  who  did  what  for  whom,  and  for  what 
price. 

Even  at  this  early  stage  in  the  investi- 
gation, before  Senator  Ekvin  and  his 
committee  have  reached  anything  ai>- 
proaching  full  disclosure,  before  the  de- 
fendants have  had  their  day  in  coiut,  be- 
fore the  figures  have  been  totaled  up  in 
dollars  and  cents — we  can  safely  say  that 
the  price  is  not  ri^t, 

Tlie  price  is  never  right  when  a  cam- 
paign committee — any  campaign  com- 
mittee— collects  its  contributions  and 
pays  its  bills  in  cokl  cash,  delivered  like 
ransom  money  in  briefcases  and  attache 
cases  at  clandestine  rendezvous. 

We  must  stop  tb^e  suitcases  fuU  of 
$100  bills  from  moving  aiound  the  coun- 
try in  campaigns. 

When  we  descexMl  to  that  level  in  con- 
ducting a  political  campaign,  we  have 
gone  far  down  klie  road  that  leads  in  the 
opposite  diiecUon  from  the  ideal  of 
democratic  government  toward  which 
we  have  been  striving  ior  200  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  from  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  aisle  and  I  admit  to  a 
certain  bias.  My  party — Uke  the  Repub- 
lican Party — is  motivated  to  win  elec- 
tions. We  would  like  to  win  more  often. 
But  as  a  Presidential  candidate  of  our 
party  once  said: 

It  is  better  to  k«e  an  election  than  to  de- 
ceive the  American  people. 

That  sentiment  was  voiced  by  Adiai 
Stevenson  in  a  different  age  in  American 
politics — a  more  innocent  age  but  a 
wiser  age. 

I  know  that  one  sentence  expresses 
a  conviction  shared  by  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  my  party  holds 
a  monopoly  on  purity  and  virtue.  On  the 
contrary,  I  beheve  my  party  shares  some 
degree  of  responsibihty  for  what  is  now 
popularly  caUed  the  Watergate  mess — 
tM>t  through  oiir  action,  but  through  our 
inaction. 

Together  with  our  colleagues  across 
the  aisle,  we  Democratic  legislators  have 
failed  to  enact  effective  deterrents  to 
campaign  corruption  aiul  adequate  safe- 
guards to  insure  free  elections. 

Those  who  would  pass  off  Watergate 
as  Just  politics  display  a  cynicism  that 
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Indicts  200  years  of  self-government  In 
this  democracy.  It  degrades  Republican 
and  Democratic  office  liolders  alike — 
men  and  women  who  have  made  their 
contribution  throughout  our  history  to 
the  advancement  of  a  government  by 
and  for  the  people. 

Yes.  politics  has  often  been  subjected 
to  abuses  by  individuals,  but  in  this  in- 
stance the  collective  and  coordinated 
collage  of  abuses  was  financed  by  mil- 
lions of  dollars  centrally  directed  and 
added  up  to  a  master  plan  to  subvert  the 
political  processes  of  this  country.  This 
was  not  a  case  of  isolated,  over-zealous 
individuals  pulling  plugs  on  loudspeak- 
ers or  booing  speakers  but  a  conspiracy 
to  distort  the  poUtical  processes  to  an 
unprecedented  degree,  so  much  so  that  a 
matter  of  degree  is  transformed  into  a 
difference  in  kind. 

Watergate  has  revealed  that  men  in 
high  levels  of  government,  deliberately 
used  agents  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  break  the  laws  of  the 
land.  Not  one  was  a  politician.  Not  one 
held  elective  office.  All  were  presiden- 
tial appointees. 

The  President  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  Robert  W.  Meserve.  has 
said: 

It  must  be  made  clear  to  the  American 
people  that  acts  like  Watergate  are  in  fact 
truly  extraordinary  acts,  of  a  nature  more 
corrosive  and  harmful  to  our  democratic 
principles  than  more  common  forms  of 
venality  or  even  criminal  wrongdoing  on  the 
part  of  persons  holding  public  office. 

The  cost  to  this  country  is  incalculable. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  the  millions  of 
dollars  that  are  being  spent  and  will  be 
spent  in  investigations  and  hearings  and 
in  the  whole  judicial  process  to  lay  bare 
the  truth  and  to  assert  justice. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  cost  in  Infinitely 
more  important  terms  of  intangible 
values  that  hold  people  together  in  mu- 
tual respect  and  trust,  under  a  common 
government. 

The  devaluation  of  these  intangibles 
has  damaged  and  weakened  us  at  home 
far  more  than  the  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  abroad.  Faith  in  our  institutions — 
which  was  already  declining — has  suf- 
fered a  crippling  blow. 

But  this  ill  wind  has  blown  some  good. 
Devastating  as  it  is,  it  has  shocked  us 
Into  recognizing  that  our  whole  system 
of  campaign  financing  must  be  over- 
hauled. 

We  know — and  the  American  people 
know — that  access  to  unlimited  campaign 
funds  breeds  corruption  and  endangers 
any  public  office  with  the  possibility  of 
being  bought  by  the  highest  bidder. 

Mr.  President,  within  this  century, 
within  our  own  lifetime,  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  series  of  historic  battles  in  this 
country  to  guarantee  every  citizen — re- 
gardless of  race,  sex  or  origin — free  ac- 
cess to  the  ballot  box.  Those  battles 
pointed  up  a  principle  that  has  become 
familiar  to  all  of  us:  That  a  vote  denied 
to  any  citizen  negates  the  vote  of  an- 
other. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  fi- 
nancing of  campaigns.  Every  honest  dol- 
lar that  is  contributed  is  cancelled  out 
when  dishonest  dollars — laundered  or 
otherwise — are  tossed  Into  the  campaign 


coffers,  with  the  demand — Implicit  or  ex- 
plicit— of  a  quid  pro  quo. 

How  can  an  ordinary  citizen  feel  that 
his  modest  campaign  contribution  car- 
ries any  weight,  compared  to  the  million 
dollars  of  a  Clement  Stone  or  the  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  a  Robert  Vesco? 

He  is  suspicious  that  gifts  of  that  mag- 
nitude are  motivated  by  something  other 
than  pure  patriotism,  and  he  becomes 
understandably  cynical  about  the  dem- 
ocratic process. 

We  want  to  encourage  broader  par- 
ticipation in  the  political  process  so  can- 
didates do  not  have  to  rely  on  a  few 
wealthy  individuals,  or  arrangements 
with  them  or  with  a  few  pressure  groups. 

I  pledged  during  my  campaign  to  work 
to  reduce  campaign  expenditures  and  to 
correct  the  obvious  abuses  that  the  pres- 
ent laws  encourage.  The  people  have  the 
right  to  know  the  full  story  of  the  financ- 
ing of  poUtical  campaigns. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  become  unfash- 
ionable for  an  American  to  wear  his  pa- 
triotism on  his  sleeve — but  I  had  rather 
see  it  worn  there,  right  out  in  the  open, 
than  carried  around  in  a  billfold. 

When  patriotism  is  expressed  in  dol- 
lars and  cents,  democracy  has  lost  all 
meaning. 

The  American  people  know  this. 

The  American  people  are  not  ready 
to  substitute  $100  bills  for  ballots. 

The  American  people  are  ready  to  re- 
turn to  those  innocent  days  when  elec- 
tion day  really  meant  something. 

They  are  telling  us  now  that  reform  Is 
mandatory — and  long  overdue. 

We  know  it  is  true.  If  Watergate  has 
taught  us  anything,  it  has  taught  us  that. 

We  know  we  must  act — and  act  now — 
to  restore  confidence  in  the  democratic 
system. 

Much  can  be  accomplished  by  simply 
insisting  on  rigid,  imfiinching  enforce- 
ment of  laws  already  on  the  books. 

But,  in  addition,  there  is  a  need  for 
more  statutory  safeguards. 

We  have  to  exercise  our  commonsense 
and  our  best  judgment,  and  ask  our- 
selves how  much  money  should  be  re- 
quired to  run  a  campaign?  If  we  can 
see  the  logic  of  arms  limitation  agree- 
ments, to  prevent  the  awful  waste  and 
expense  of  an  ever- escalating  arms  race, 
can't  we  see  the  logic  of  limiting  cam- 
paign expenditures? 

There  should  be  a  celling  established 
by  law  on  total  campaign  budgets  as  well 
as  on  specific  items  in  that  budget — 

A  limit  on  direct-man  spending. 

A  limit  on  media  advertising. 

A  limit  on  travel  expense. 

With  reasonable  limits  imposed,  there 
would  be  no  mad  scramble  to  see  who 
could  spend  the  most  money. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  put  a  ceiling 
on  spending.  We  have  to  specify  a  ceiling 
on  individual  contributions  as  well.  Is 
there  any  hope  for  democracy  when  one 
man — though  he  professes  the  purest  of 
motives — can  contribute  $1  million  to  a 
single  campaign?  The  average  citizen 
may  well  ask  himself,  "what  is  my  dollar 
worth,  stacked  up  against  a  million?" 

This  is  the  kind  of  inflation  that  does 
the  most  damage,  and  this  is  an  inflation 
we  miist  halt.  We  can  halt  It  by  limiting 
individual  campaign  contributions  to  a 
reasonable  amount — I  would  recommend 


a  $3,000  limit — and  require  all  campaign 
committees  to  make  prompt  and  meticu- 
lous reports  of  all  receipts. 

To  insure  accurate  reporting,  the  law 
should  stipulate  that  all  contributions 
of  $100  or  more  be  made  in  the  form 
of  checks  or  other  written  instruments 
identifying  the  source. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  comforting 
to  believe  that  such  steps  are  not  neces- 
sary. But  events  have  proved  that  they 
are  necessary,  and  we  cannot  shrug  off 
our  responsibility  as  legislators. 

In  my  new  role  as  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Senatorial  Campaign  Com- 
mittee, I  am  particularly  mindful  of 
that  responsibility — and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  assign  the  highest  priority  to 
reforming  our  csmipaign  machinery. 

The  time  is  right.  The  mood  is  right. 
And  above  all,  the  action  is  right. 

Let  us  take  election  o:  the  auction 
block  and  make  voting  a  good  thing 
again. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  for  what  he  had  to  say  about 
campaigns.  I  think  that  his  suggestions 
go  to  a  point  of  what  needs  to  be  done, 
that  elections  should  be — to  use  his 
words — taken  off  the  auction  block  and 
that  the  necessary  reforms  be  forthcom- 
ing to  bring  about  a  reduction  of  ex- 
penditures and  an  accountability  on  ex- 
penditures and  contributions. 

Consideration  ought  to  be  given  to 
having  the  elections  in  October  rather 
than  in  November.  The  Committee  on 
Rules  has  recently  considered  such  a  pro- 
posal. Consideration  should  be  given  to 
having  later  conventions,  perhaps  some- 
tim3  in  August  or  September. 

Consideration  ought  to  be  given  to 
shortening  the  campaigns  to  a  3-,  4-,  or 
5-week  period,  because  campaigns  have 
a  habit  of  getting  repetitious,  dreary, 
dull,  and  hard  on  both  the  candidate 
and  on  the  people  listening. 

I  would  hope  that  some  consideration 
would  be  given  to  the  idea  of  public  fi- 
nancing so  that  this  dangerous  trend 
which  we  see  developing  by  means  of 
which  larger  contributors,  in  effect,  go 
out  and  try  to  buy  politicians  and  can- 
didates just  as  they  used  to  do  in  buying 
paintings  and  the  like.  That  practice 
ought  to  be  done  away  with,  and  the 
responsibility  ought  to  be  taken  away 
from  the  few  and  given  back  to  the 
many.  And  in  the  process,  I  think  it 
would  prove  to  be  good  for  this  democ- 
racy of  ours.  It  would  have  enormous 
benefit  if  we  would  get  away  from  the 
free  wheeling  and  free  spending  cam- 
paigns, both  in  the  primary  and  in  the 
general  elections  which  have  marked 
this  country  and  its  political  processes. 
Mr.  President,  that  applies  to  both 
parties  in  recent  years.  So,  the  time  has 
come  for  a  halt.  The  time  for  reform  is 
now. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  who,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Senatorial  Campaign  Com- 
mittee, will  exercise  a  great  deal  of  re- 
sponsibility in  this  area.  And  I  know  that 
ho  will,  as  always,  do  what  he  thinks  is 
best  for  the  country  and  exert  all  his  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  the  necessary  re- 
forms. 
Mr.BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
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the  distinguished  majority  leader,  a  man 

of  great  ability,  mtegrity.  and  perc^ptioa. 

I  apprecriate  his  support  in  the  effort. 

He  has  always  been  a  leader  in  the  field. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECD- 
TTVES  DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIESNT  pro  tem- 
pore  (Mr.  MclHTTiiE)    laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters: 
Affbovai.  of  Loam 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Rural  ElectrlficaUoa  Administration  tr»ns- 
mittlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  statement  con- 
cemtng  tbe  approval  of  a  loan  to  Alabama 
Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.,  of  Andalusia, 
Ala. — with  aeecmpanyliig  papers.  Deferred  to 
the  Commtttee  on  AppcDfirtetlcBs. 
BiPaBT  OF  Tta.  Kahomai.  Raiukmb  PASsnaGn 
CoEiPoacTiot* 

A  letter  tram  the  President  of  the  Kattooel 
Baltrosd  Paaenger  CorporatloQ  satamltting; 
pursuant  to  law.  it*  tao/atiAj  repcrt  concem- 
lug  Mm  on-time  performaitce  of  its  trains 
(with  accompkanylng  report).  B«f erred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
Pboposxo   I^gklation    or  tctc    Dxpastmjc^'t 

OF   THE  NaVT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Kavy 
submitting  proposed  legislation  to  provide 
certain  benefits  to  members  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  and  for  other  ptrrposea  (with 
accompanying  papers).  Referred  to  tbe  Cba- 
iftittee  on  Commerce. 

Report  by  the  Department  or  Dkfkiysk 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Aasfetant  Secre- 
tary of  Defenss  submiWing,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  showing  grants  for  haste  scientific 
rssearch  made  to  nonprofit  institutions  dar- 
ing the  calendar  year  197a  (with  aecompany- 
Ing  report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
Proposed  Legislation  bt  the  CoMPraaixBa 
Generai. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  o< 
the  United  States  submitting  proposed  legis- 
lation to  revise  and  restate  csrtaln  functions 
and  duties  of  the  Comptroller  General  (with 
accompanying  papers).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee oin  Governmnet  Operations. 

REPOSTS   0»  the   OMtPTROLLER    GmtOML 

Three  letters  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  submitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  following  three  reports  en- 
titled "Titt  Federal  Catalog  program:  Prog- 
reaj  and  Problems  in  Attaining  a  Uniform 
IdentiacaUoa  System  for  Supf^les";  "Army 
Air  Defense:  the  Sam-D  program;"  and 
"Status  of  Equal  Opportunity  in  the  Military 
Departments^  fwlth  accompanying  reports). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Rbpokt  o^  thf  Americait  Symphony 
Orchestra  Leagttb,  Inc. 
A  letter  from  George  H.  Jones,  Jr.,  CPA, 
submltUng,  piusuant  to  law,  the  audit  re- 
p<Mt  foe  the  American  SympAony  Orchestra 
league.  Inc.,  for  the  fiscal  year  eadlng  March 
31,  1973  (with  accompanjing  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 


THAT  the  AGRICTTLTURAI.  INDUSTRY  SHALL  BE 

Proviuld  with  Adequate  Fuel  fok  Plant- 

INV  AN*  HARrmSIlJffc 

"Whereas,  natural  disasters  and  other  con- 
tmwtlng  faetors  have  resulted  la  &  shortage 
in  many  agrtenKiirm}  products,  and  e^iedally 
In  feed  products;  and 

"imaereas.  these  shortages  have  greatly  af- 
fected tbe  cost  of  llTing  for  all  AmcJicans; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  fuel  shortage,  be  It  actual 
or  contrived,  has  complicated  tbe  planting 
and  hanrestlng  of  foods  and  feed  products; 
and 

"Whcnas.  tt  U  moat  expedient  that  tbe 
agrleultaral  Industry-  be  assured  an  adequate 
su()pty  of  fuels.  Now,  therefore.  Be  tt  resolved 
by  the  Senate,  the  Hoiise  of  BeptesentaUves 
concurring : 

"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  memorialized  to  take  approprtate  action 
to  a^ure  that  tbe  agricultural  Industry  of 
America  iSatM  be  supplied  «itb  adequate 
fuels  fcr  tbe  planting  artd  harvesting  at  food 
and  feed  products. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  cop;  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  tbe  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  ot  Representattres  and  each  member 
of  the  Sovth  carcrfina  Congressioiial  Dele- 
gation in  Wasbtngten.  CC." 

A  resoltrtion  of  the  city  of  Burlington.  Ver- 
mont, relating  to  housing  assistance  pro- 
grams. Referred  to  the  Cocnmittee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urtion  ASalrs. 

A  reaolutjon  of  the  Arkansas  State  AFL- 
CIO  relating  to  national  health  security.  Re- 
ferred to  the  CononUttee  on  Finance. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  7445.  An  act  to  amend  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  of  1951  to  extend  the 
Act  for  2  years  (Rept.  No.  9»-240;. 


PETmONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  McIntyre)  : 
A  concTOTTOt  resolution  agreed  to  by  the 
W^Uire  of  the  State  of  South  Carottna. 
Hefetred  to  tbe  Committee  on  Agrlcultnre 
and  Foeestry: 

"A  Concurrent  REsoumoN  Mcmokiauzims 
''HE  CoNGaass  or  th«  Unttsd  Statxs  to 
Xak«  ths  NscsaautT   Acnoiv  To 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BIU^S  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (by  request): 
S.  2051.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trademark 
Act  to  extend  the  time  for  filing  oppositions, 
to  eliminate  the  requirement  for  filing  rea- 
sons of  appeal  in  the  Patent  Office,  and  to 
provide  for  awarding  attorney  fees.  Refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Moss)  : 
S.  2052.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  training  programs 
which  win  train  nurse  practitioners  to  serve 
as  physicians'  assistants  In  extended  care  fa- 
cilities. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sparkman  ) : 
S.  2053.  A  bfll  to  antend  the  ExjKJrt  Admln- 
istrstlon  Act  of  1969,  to  premlt  the  President 
to  tBC  export  controls  to  curtail  serious  in- 
flation In  domestic  prices.  Referred  to  the 
CoBMnlttee  on  Bankiitg,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  (by  request) : 
8.  3064.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  head  of  an 
executive  department,  a  military  department 
an  agency  or  an  independent  establl^tin'.ent 
in  tbe  executlre  branch  to  allow  certain  uses 
of  Government  vehicles  at  isolated  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purpoecs.  Referred  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Gorernment  Operatiotis. 


By  Mr.  GURNBY: 
S.  2055.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  convey  water  supply  facili- 
ties In  the  Florida  Keys  to  tbe  Florida  Keys 
Aqueduct  Authority.  Referred  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    GURNET    (for    blmaelf.    Mr. 
DoLK.  Ur.  Ea»tlani>.  and  Mr.  Fan- 
nin): 
S.   3056.   A   bm    to   protect    the   right   of 
privacy   of  persons    by    authorizing   prlrate 
suits  when   unsolicited   obsrrene  material  Is 
sent    through    the    maDs.    Referred    to   tbe 
Committee  on  the  Julldary. 
By  Mr.  BGRIHCK: 
S.  3067.  A  kklU  to  amend  Utle  30.  United 
States  Code,  to   provide  In   eivU   caaea  lor 
Juries  of  six  persons,  and  for  other  ptirposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  en  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   WILLIAMS    (for   himself.   Mr. 
BaooKE,  Mr.  SisvEitswr.  Mr.  Tower, 
and  Mr.  Bennett): 
S.  aoSBL  A  bin  ta  amend  tbe  Secnrlties.  Sx- 
cbangr  Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  tbe  regula- 
tion c^  clearing  agci.cles  and  tranafev  agents^ 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urixui  Af- 
fairs. 


STATEMENTS  CW  BILLS  AND  JOINT 

RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (by  request) : 

S.  2051.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Trade- 
mark Act  to  extend  the  time  for  filing 
oppositions,  to  eliminate  the  requiremenC 
for  filing  reasons  of  appeal  in  the  Patent 
OfiBce,  and  to  provide  for  awarding  attor- 
ney fees.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
th3  Judiciary. 

Mr.  McCTLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pat- 
ents. Trademarks  and  Copyrights.  I  in- 
troduce by  request  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Trademark  Act  to  extend  the  time  for 
filing  oppositions,  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement for  filing  reasons  of  appeal  In 
the  Patent  OCBce.  and  to  provide  for 
awarding  attorney  fees. 

This  legislation  is  being  introduced  at 
the  request  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  provides  for  tliree  miscel- 
laneous amendments  to  the  Trademark 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended.  This  bill  is 
identical  to  S.  3452  of  the  92d  Congress, 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Under  section  13  of  the  Trademark 
Act,  any  person  who  believes  that  be 
would  be  damaged  by  the  registration 
of  a  mark  upon  the  principal  register 
may  oppose  the  same  by  filing  an  op- 
position within  30  days  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  mark  sought  to  be  registered. 
Section  1  of  this  bUl  provides  fox  auto- 
mati2  extension  of  the  period  of  filing 
oppositions  in  tiademaik  cases  on  re- 
quest of  a  prospective  opposer.  No  rea- 
sons   for   requesting    a    first    extension 
would  be  required.  Subsequent  extension* 
could  be  granted  if  good  cause  is  shown. 
Section  21  of  the  Trademark  Act  re- 
quires tliat  a  party  taking  an  appeal  to 
tbe  U.S.  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals  must  give  notice  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents  and  file  his  reasons 
of  appeal  with  the  Patent  Office.  The 
requirement  for  filing  "reasons  of  ap- 
peal" no  longer  ser\'es  a  useful  purpose 
and  has  occasionally  deprived  litigants 
of  legal  rights.  Section  2  of  the  bill  elim- 
inates the  statutory  requirement  for  fil- 
ing "reascms  of  j^peal." 

Section  35  of  the  present  Trademark 
Act  provides  for  the  awarding  of  tj^ble 
damages  In  apprcmriate  circumstances  in 
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order  to  encourage  the  enforcement  of 
trademark  rights.  The  general  rxile  in 
the  U.S.  judicial  proceedings  is  that,  ab- 
sent specific  authority  by  statute  or 
contract,  attorney  fees  are  not  recover- 
able in  ordinary  actions  at  law  or  In 
equity  by  either  a  successful  plaintiff  or 
defendant.  Section  3  of  the  bill  provides 
that  attorney  fees  may  be  awarded  to 
the  prevailing  party  In  actions  under 
the  Federal  trademark  laws,  when  equity 
justifies  such  awards.  It  would  make  a 
trademark  owner's  remedy  complete  in 
enforcing  his  mark  against  willful  In- 
fringers, and  would  give  defendants  a 
remedy  against  unfounded  suits. 


By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Moss) : 
S.  2052.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  train- 
ing programs  which  will  train  nurse 
practitioners  to  serve  as  physicians*  as- 
sistants in  extended  care  facilities.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

IMPROVING   THE    QITALrrT    Or  CARE   IN    NURSING 
HOMES 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
help  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  the 
nearly  1  million  residents  of  our  23,000 
nursing  homes. 

My  bill  would  provide  funds  to  schools 
of  nursing  to  establish  programs  to  train 
nurse  practitioners  in  geriatrics  and  the 
needs  of  nursing  home  patients. 

The  bill  is  in  response  to  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  in  the  nursing 
home  field  and  that  is  the  absence  of  the 
physician  from  the  nursing  home  setting. 
Almost  all  students  of  long-term  care 
will  agree  that  doctors  have  neglected 
the  care  of  patients  in  nursing  homes. 
Even  President  Nixon,  in  his  speech  in 
Chicago  last  year,  said  that  physicians 
do  not  view  the  nursing  home  as  part  of 
the  medical  continuiun;  that  they  get 
too  "depressed"  and  feel  their  time  is 
better  spent  tending  to  the  younger 
members  of  society. 

This  tendency  has  been  documented 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Long-Term 
Care  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah,  Sen- 
ator Frank  E.  Moss.  In  numerous  hear- 
ings, including  investigations  of  the  Bal- 
timore salmonella  epidemic  where  25 
nursing  home  patients  died  of  food 
poisoning,  the  subcommittee  has  learned 
that  doctors  do  not  view  bodies  of  pa- 
tients who  have  died  in  niurslng  homes 
before  signing  death  certificates  and  that 
in  some  nursing  homes  the  telephone  is 
becoming  a  more  important  medical  in- 
strument than  the  stethoscope. 

The  Genera!  Accounting  OflQce  con- 
firmed these  facts  in  its  May  28.  1971, 
audit  of  90  nursing  homes  in  3  States. 
The  GAO  sample  revealed  that  over  50 
percent  of  the  nursing  homes  suveyed 
did  not  meet  the  Federal  requirement 
that  medicaid  patients  be  seen  by  physi- 
cians at  least  once  every  30  days. 

When  the  physician  is  absent  from  l^he 
nursing  home,  an  interolerable  burden 
falls  on  the  nursing  staff.  The  registered 
nurse  must  spend  more  and  more  of  her 
time  with  administration  and  supervisory 
responsibility,  and  imtrained  aides  must 
provide  much  of  the  medical  care.  Cer- 


tainly this  Is  not  true  in  every  State,  but 
the  incidence  is  wide  enough  to  be 
truly  alarming. 

To  my  mind  these  problems  demand 
immediate  action.  I  am  aware  of  the  re- 
cent contract  between  HEW  and  the 
American  Medical  Association  to  develop 
seminars  to  inform  doctors  of  the  needs 
of  nursing  home  patients  and  I  know 
of  the  legislation  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Moss  to  help  create  departments  of 
geriatrics  in  schools  of  medicine,  but  I 
feel  that  nursing  home  patients  need 
immediate  and  more  far-reaching  pro- 
tection. It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am 
offering  my  bill  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Senate. 

Since  the  most  reasonable  explanation  ■ 
for  the  failure  of  physicians  to  visit  nurs- 
ing homes  is  simply  that  they  are  already 
overworked  and  in  short  supply,  the  an- 
swer suggested  in  my  bill  is  to  substitute 
nurse  practitioners  trained  in  geriatrics. 
Nurse  practioners  would  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  care  of  nursing  home 
patients  subject  to  the  continuous  and 
overall  respoiisibility  of  a  physician  who 
has  agreed  to  be  on  call  and  to  assume 
the  duties  and  title  of  medical  director 
as  defined  by  the  forthcoming  skilled 
nursing  facility  regulations. 

The  suitability  of  the  nurse  practi- 
tioner concept  to  the  care  of  nursing 
home  patients  has  been  pointed  out  to 
me  by  many  experts  in  the  field  of  long- 
term  care,  including  Dr.  Alfred  Popma 
from  my  home  State.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  copy  of  his  October  19, 
1971.  letter  tome. 

There  be'ng  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

October  19,  1971. 
Hon.  Frank  Church, 
17. S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Church:  With  the  concern 
of  you  and  your  Committee  for  the  aged  who 
are  in  nursing  homes,  I  am  Impelled  to  write 
you  briefly  my  views  as  they  relate  to  en- 
hancing and  improving  patient  care  In  these 
Institutions. 

Generally  speaking,  the  vast  majority  of 
patients  In  nursing  homes  are  there  because 
of  cardiovascular  disease,  cancer,  strolce  or 
one  of  the  neurological  diseases.  Too  often 
the  nursing  homes  become  a  "dumping 
ground"  for  these  people. 

There  are  many  nursing  homes  in  the 
United  States  where  hypertensive  patients 
do  not  have  blood  pressures  talsen;  diabetics 
who  do  not  have  blood  sugar  determinations 
made;  cancer  patients  who  do  not  have  avaU- 
able  to  them  the  palliative  benefits  of  mod- 
ern chemotherapy; — and  the  list  could  be 
expanded.  I  do  not  imply  that  these  condi- 
tions exist  In  aU  nursing  homes — there  are 
many  in  which  the  care  is  excellent. 

To  Improve  nursing  home  care  to  all  pa- 
tients seems  to  be  primarily  one  of  laclc 
of  swlequate  manpower. 

As  a  device  to  assist  in  the  remedy  of  this 
situation,  I  proposed  several  years  ago.  the 
development  of  an  "intermediary  physi- 
cian"— a  nurse  specially  trained  in  many  of 
the  minor  medical  sKiUs.  who.  working  under 
supervision  of  a  physician,  could  and  would 
make  regularly  scheduled  visits  to  patients 
in  nursing  homes,  perform  physical  exam- 
inations, order  labcratcry  procedures,  main- 
tain the  medical  records  and  report  to  and 
consult  with  the  physician  regarding  her 
findings  and  recommendations. 

Such  a  nurse  physician  assistant  would 
provide  a  tremendous  resource  to  the  very 


busy  doctor.  Patient  care  would  be  Improved 
and  medical  care  costs  could  be  reduced. 

Per  several  reasons,  my  original  proposal 
met  with  a  number  of  obstacles  which  could 
not  be  surmounted  at  that  time.  Today  it 
would  seem  that  the  climate  would  be  more 
favorable. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  the  establishment  of 
such  programs,  with  the  necessary  changes 
in  the  Medicare  legislation  to  provide  pay- 
ment for  such  services  would  greatly  en- 
hance the  delivery  cf  health  care  services  in 
this  area  of  great  need. 

If  you  see  fit  to  present  these  thoughts  to 
your  Committee.  I  will  be  grateful  to  you. 

With  kindest  of  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Alfred  M.  Popma,  M.D. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  by  the 
term  nurse  practitioner,  I  mean  a  reg- 
istered nurse  who  is  licensed  as  such 
under  State  law  and  has  completed  a 
progi-am  of  study  to  become  competent 
as  a  registered  nurse  in  an  expanded 
role.  A  nurse  practitioner  is  an  individ- 
ual who  is  qualified  to  be  responsible  for 
any  or  all  of  the  following: 

First,  obtaining  a  health  history; 

Second,  assessing  health-illness  sta- 
tus: 

Third,  entering  an  Individual  into  the 
health  care  system; 

Fourth,  sustaining  and  supporting  in- 
dividuals who  are  impaired,  infirm,  i'l* 
and  undergoing  programs  of  diagnoiji 
and  therapy ; 

Fifth,  managing  a  medical  care  regi- 
men for  acute  and  chronically  ill  pa- 
tients within  established  standing  or- 
ders; 

Sixth,  assisting  individuals  in  regain- 
ing their  health; 

Seventh,  teaching  and  counseling  in- 
dividuals about  health  and  illness; 

Eighth,  counseling  and  supporting  in- 
dividuals with  respect  to  the  aging  and 
djring  processes;  and 

Ninth,  supervising  nursing  assistants. 

This  bill  has  the  enthusiastic  support 
the  American  Nurses  Association,  which 
has  informed  me  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  registered  nurses  who  would 
consider  coming  out  of  retirement  if 
they  could  have  the  freedom,  the  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  salary  commensu- 
rate with  the  nurse  practitioner's  role. 
I  have  every  reason  to  expect  support 
from  the  medical  community  and  from 
the  American  Nursing  Home  Associa- 
tion. 

For  the  sake  of  the  infirm  elderly  I 
hope  that  this  legislation  can  be 
promptly  implemented. 


By  Mr.  ERVIN  (by  request) : 
S.  2054.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  head 
of  an  executive  department,  a  military 
department,  an  agency  or  an  independ- 
ent establishment  in  the  executive 
branch  to  allo.7  certain  uses  of  Govern- 
ment vehicles  at  isolated  installations, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, by  request,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
head  of  an  executive  department,  a  mili- 
tary department,  an  agency,  or  an  inde- 
pendent establishment  in  the  executive 
branch  to  allow  certain  uses  of  Govern- 
ment vehicles  at  isolated  Installations, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

This  legislation  was  requested  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  I  ask 
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imanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  explaining  the  need 
for  this  proposed  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

May  4.  1973. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Acnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  for  Intro- 
duction and  referral  to  the  appropriate  Com- 
mittee is  a  draft  bill 

"To  authorize  the  head  of  an  executive 
department,  a  military  department,  an 
agency  or  an  Independent  establishment  In 
the  executive  branch  to  allow  certain  uses 
of  Government  vehicles  at  Isolated  InstaUa- 
tlcns,  and  for  other  purposes." 

This  proposal  would  amend  Section  5  of 
the  Act  of  July  16.  1914.  as  amended  (31 
T7.S.C.  S  638a) .  to  permit  the  head  of  a  de- 
partment, an  agency  or  an  independent 
establishment  in  the  executive  branch  to 
authorize  oCBcers  and  employees,  and  their 
dependents,  who  are  stationed  In  remote 
areas  of  Alaska  or  territories  or  possessions 
of  the  United  States  and  who  lack  an  avail- 
ableysafe.  and  practical  means  of  transporta- 
tion, to  use  Government-owned  or  Govern- 
ment-leased motor  vehicles  (other  than  air- 
craft or  motor  boats)  to  the  extent  that  such 
use  is  necessary  to  maintain  their  health 
and  well-being.  The  bill  would  additionally 
authorize  the  President  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions regarding  the  private  use  of  Govern- 
ment vehicles  In  these  remote  locations.  Sec- 
tion 5(c)(2)  of  this  Act  currently  prohibits 
the  use  of  such  vehicles  for  other  than  oflB- 
cial  purposes  and  thereby  causes  unreason- 
able hardships  for  those  Government  em- 
ployees and  their  families  who  are  stationed 
at  these  remote  locations,  as  no  other  safe 
and  practical  means  of  transportation  are 
available  to  them. 

Several  of  the  Government's  remote  sta- 
tions In  Alaska  have  no  tie  by  surface  trans- 
portation to  other  parts  of  the  State.  At 
some  of  these  stations  Federal  employees 
and  their  dependents  are  the  only  persons 
who  live  in  the  area.  At  others,  the  only  resi- 
dents of  the  area  in  adldtion  to  Government 
personnel  and  their  families  are  a  few  trap- 
pers, fishermen,  occaslcnal  summer  resi- 
dent", of  the  area  in  addition  to  Government 
tion  and  the  limited  population  In  the  prox- 
imity of  the  remote  site  often  means  that 
there  is  a  total  lack  of  any  means  of  trans- 
portation other  than  by  Government  vehicles. 

Transporting  privately-owned  vehicles  to 
these  remote  stations  at  Government  ex- 
pense has  been  determined  to  be  too  costly 
for  the  Government;  likewise,  the  employee 
finds  that  such  transporting  at  private  ex- 
pense is  equally  as  prohibitive.  Limited 
roads,  Inclement  weather  conditions,  and  the 
absence  of  maintenance  facilities  make  the 
shipping  of  privately-owned  vehicles  to  these 
stations  even  more  Impractical.  Yet,  there 
exists  a  need  for  some  motor  vehicle  trans- 
portation at  these  locations  to  be  available 
for  private  use. 

The  Government  has  several  Isolated  sta- 
tions In  Alaska,  which  Include  stations  op- 
erated by  this  Department  at  Bettles,  Blorka 
Island,  Duncan  Canal,  FareweU.  Fire  Island. 
Port  Yukon,  Hinchinbrook.  Level  Island, 
Mlddleton  Island,  Moses  Point,  Point  Barrow, 
Deadhorse,  and  Sisters  Island  at  which  ap- 
proximately 50  employees  and  their  100  de- 
pendents are  located.  The  transportation  of 
privately-owned  vehicles  to  these  stations  is 
not  authorized. 

The  Department  of  Transportation,  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  station,  at 
Farewell.  Alaska,  represents  a  typical  situa- 
tion. Located  100  air  mUes  northwest  of 
Anchorage  and  75  air  miles  from  the  nearest 
native  village,  our  4  employees  and  their  7 
dependents  experience  temperatures  ranging 


to  —57*.  Farewell  has  about  15  miles  of  road 
that  lead  to  several  work  sites.  At  Farewell 
and  other  stations  with  similar  situations  we 
would  allow  use  of  Government  vehicles  to 
transport  employees  between  their  quarters 
and  duty  stations. 

At  some  of  these  remote  locations  in 
Alaska,  living  quarters  for  Government  em- 
ployees and  their  families  are  situated  a  half 
mile  or  more  from  a  nearby  village.  The 
ordinary  necessities  of  life  such  as  grocery 
shopping,  transporting  children  to  school, 
and  getting  mail  to  and  from  the  post  office 
require  some  means  of  vehicular  transporta- 
tion. This  Is  particularly  true  during  incle- 
ment weather  conditons  and  the  near  total 
darkness  of  winter  months. 

This  bill  would  additionally  permit  occa- 
sional group  use  for  recreational  purposes. 
"Ihe  recreational  opportunities  at  many  of 
these  isolated  stations  are  extremely  limited 
and  thus  employee  group  recreational  activi- 
ties are  generally  Impractical  ventures  with- 
out the  use  of  surface  transportation.  The 
importance  of  employee  recreational  activi- 
ties cannot  be  denied  in  maintaining  em- 
ployee morale. 

Ihe  Government-operated  Pacific  Island 
installations  present  another  problem.  For 
instance.  Wake  Island  is  an  atoll.  Therefore, 
employee  housing  and  other  facilities  such 
as  a  commissary,  post  office,  schocl.  church, 
and  recreational  areas  must  be  grouped  to- 
gether as  closely  as  the  land  area  permits. 
Living  quarters  may  be  relatively  close  to  the 
school,  yet  may  be  a  mile  or  more  from  the 
post  office  and  two  or  three  miles  from  the 
recreational  areas.  No  public  transportation 
is  available  and  access  between  places  pre- 
sents a  difficult  chore  for  ovu:  employees  and 
their  dependents.  Relatively  few  employees 
can  aSord  the  luxury  of  private  transporta- 
tion because  of  the  high  transportation  costs, 
limited  shipping  facilities,  and  problems  as- 
sociated with  the  Import,  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  disposal  of  privately-owned  ve- 
hicles on  the  Island. 

Of  course.  Government  employees  are 
faced  with  slmUar  conditions  in  locations  In 
the  Pacific  other  than  at  Wake  Island.  There 
are  a  number  of  Government  vehicles  on 
these  Islands  which  could  feasibly  be  used  to 
transport  employees  and  their  families  to 
commissaries  and  recreational  facilities. 

We  must  emphasize  that  the  Government, 
and  this  Department  In  particular,  have  ex- 
perienced considerable  difficulty  In  obtaining 
and  retaining  qualified  personnel  for  posi- 
tions at  these  isolated  locatior".  In  Alaska 
and  the  Pacific,  due  mostly  to  the  hardships 
that  these  employees  suspect  that  they  wUI 
encounter.  Unlike  some  causes  of  these  hard- 
ships, such  as  weather  and  geogpraphy,  the 
hardship  stemming  from  the  imavallablUty 
of  an  adequate  means  of  transportation  could 
be  substantially  mitigated.  We,  therefore, 
believe  that  enactment  of  this  bill  would 
serve  as  a  necessary  remedy  to  this  trans- 
portation hardship. 

We  estimate  that  the  cost  of  the  added  use 
of  Government  vehicles  under  this  proposal 
would  be  negligible.  To  a  certain  extent,  that 
use  would  be  carrying  additional  passengers 
on  trips  now  made  for  official  purposes.  In 
all  other  cases,  where  the  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment is  more  than  nominal,  we  would 
anticipate  imposing  reasonable  user  fees.  In 
no  event  would  additional  vehicles  be  re- 
quired. 

If  this  proposal  is  enacted,  no  Increase  in 
appropriations  should  be  necessary  for  any 
of  the  affected  Government  departments  or 
agencies. 

We  have  additionally  conslderel  the  en- 
vironmental and  civil  rights  implications  of 
this  proposed  action  and  believe  that  imple- 
mentation of  this  proposal  would  have  no 
significant  impact  In  these  areas. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program  there  Is  no  objection 


to  the  submission  of  this  proposed  legislation 
to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Claude  S.  Brinegar. 


Section-bt-Section  Analysis  of  a  Bill 
"To  authorize  the  bead  of  an  executive 
department,  a  military  department,  an 
agency  or  an  independent  establishment  in 
the  executive  branch  to  allow  certain  uses  of 
Government  vehicles  at  isolated  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes." 

This  bill  would  amend  Section  5(c)(2)  of 
the  Act  of  July  16.  1914.  as  amended  (31 
U.S.C.  §  638a)  to  permit  the  head  of  an 
executive  or  military  department,  agency,  or 
independent  establishment  in  the  executive 
branch  to  authorize  officers  and  employees, 
and  their  dependents,  who  are  stationed  in 
remote  areas  of  Alaska  or  the  territories  or 
possessions  of  the  United  States  and  who  lack 
available,  safe,  and  practical  means  of  trans- 
portation, to  use  Government-owned  or  Gov- 
ernment-leased motor  vehicles  (other  than 
aircraft  or  motor  boats)  to  the  extent  that 
such  use  is  necessary  to  maintain  their  health 
and  well-being.  The  bill  would  additionally 
authorize  the  President  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions regarding  the  private  use  of  Govern- 
ment vehicles  In  tbe:e  remote  locations. 
Section  5(c)(2)  of  this  Act  currently  pro- 
hibits this  use  and  thereby  creates  consider- 
able hardships  for  many  Government  em- 
ployees and  their  families  who  are  stationed 
In  these  remote  areas  and  who  lack  adequate 
means  of  transportation. 

Cost  Analysis  of  a  Bill 

"To  authorize  the  head  of  an  executive 
department,  a  military  department,  an 
agency  or  an  independent  establishment  In 
the  executive  branch  to  allow  certain  uses  of 
Government  vehicles  at  isolated  Installations, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

We  have  determined  that  the  budgetary 
Impact  of  this  proposed  bill  would  be  negli- 
gible and  that  no  increase  in  appropriations 
will  be  required  for  those  agencies  and  de- 
partments in  the  Executive  Branch  who  will 
be  affected  by  this  legislation. 


By  Mr.'GURNEY: 

S.  2055.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  convey  water  supply 
facilities  in  the  Florida  Keys  to  the  Flor- 
ida Keys  Aqueduct  Authority.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  introducing  a  measure  which,  if  en- 
acted, would  permit  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  transfer  the  Grovernment-owned 
water  supply  facility  in  Key  West,  to  the 
Florida  Keys  Aqueduct  Authority. 

Mr.  President,  the  Florida  Key?  have, 
in  the  past  decade,  experienced  such  a 
rapid  growth  that  a  very  real  danger  of 
an  insufficient  water  supply  has  devel- 
oped. Presently,  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  operates  the  only  existing  water 
pipeline  which  provides  water  to  Gov- 
ernment installations  and  to  the  Florida 
Keys  Aqueduct  Authority.  The  authority 
services  over  50,000  year-round  residents 
plus  some  20,000  winter  residents  and  it 
has  been  estimated  that,  at  the  peak  of 
the  winter  tourist  season,  the  authority 
services  more  than  over  100.000  people. 
Faced  with  this  type  of  demand,  the  au- 
thority has  been,  and  continues  to  be.  put 
in  tlie  position  of  having  to  limit  the 
amount  of  water  it  can  make  available 
to  the  people  of  the  Key  West  area. 

Mr.  President,  this  insuCBcient  water 
supply  is  not  due  to  the  unavailability 
of  water,  but  rather,  it  is  the  result  of 
an  outmoded  water  supply  system.  Tlie 
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pipeline  I  just  referred  to  was  construct- 
ed in  the  early  1940's,  at  the  beginning 
of  World  War  II,  when  the  population 
was  a  lot  less  than  it  is  now.  Since  then, 
however,  there  have  been  no  efforts  to 
ealarge  the  pipeline,  or  to  oUierwise  in- 
crease the  amount  of  water  being  pumped 
to  the  Florida  Keys. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  has  re- 
cently announced  its  decision  to  close 
down  a  major  portion  of  the  Navy  facili- 
ties in  Key  West.  In  conjunction  with 
this  decision,  the  Navy  also  approached 
the  Florida  Keys  Aqueduct  Authority 
suggesting  that  the  authority  purchase 
the  pipeline  but  with  the  stipulation  that 
up  to  2.4  million  gallons  per  day  of  fresh 
mainland  water  be  furnished  to  the  re- 
maining Government  installations  for  as 
long  as  the  Government  shall  require. 

The  importance  of  this  transfer  to  the 
future  of  Key  West  cannot  be  over- 
.stressed.  If  approved,  it  will  allow  the 
Florida  Keys  Aqueduct  Authority  the  op- 
portunity to  secure  the  necessary  financ- 
ing to  e.xpand  and  update  the  Key  West 
water  system  from  its  present  6  million 
gallons  per  day  capacity  to  over  18  mil- 
lion gallons  per  day.  Such  a  plan,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  Department  of  the  Navy, 
will  fulfill  the  future  requirements  for 
water  that  have  been  predicted  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  tremendous  growth  pat- 
tern of  the  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this  legis- 
lation will  be  given  immediate  hearings. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  both  the  De- 
rartment  of  the  Navy  and  the  Florida 
Keys  Aqueduct  Authority  are  In  com- 
plete agreement  concerning  the  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation  and  in  view  of 
the  need,  I  see  no  reason  for  delay.  In 
truth,  this  transfer  must  be  made  as 
soon  as  possible  if  we  are  to  assure  an 
adequate  supply  of  water  to  the  residents 
of  the  Key  West  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  legislation  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2055 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
representatives  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled^  That,  not 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Is  authorized  to  trans- 
fer and  convey  to  the  Florida  Keys  Adeque- 
duct  Authority  (herein  called  "the  Author- 
ity"), upon  such  terms  and  coudltlons  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  such  portion  of  the  real 
and  personal  property  compromising  the 
Government-owned  water  supply  facUties 
\ised  to  provide  fresh  potable  mainland 
water  to  Government  Installations  In  the 
Florida  Keys  as  he  determines  are  necessary 
to  permit  the  Authority  to  operate  the  fa- 
cilities to  meet  the  fresh  water  requirements 
of  both  the  Government  and  the  Authority's 
other  cuBtomers:  Provided,  however,  such 
transfer  and  conveyance  sbaU  be  conditioned 
on  the  Authority's  unconditional  guarantee 
\o  provide  the  Government  Installations 
located  In  the  Rorida  Keys,  on  a  priority 
1  asls  over  the  Authority's  other  customers. 
:  supply  of  up  to  2.4  million  gallons  per 
(.ay  of  fresh  mainland  water  meeting  pot- 
r.billty  standards  of  the  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  for  so  long  as  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  require  such  water. 


By  Mr.  GURNEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Eastland,  and  Mr. 
Fannim  ) : 


S.  2056.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of 
privacy  of  persons  by  authorizing  private 
suits  when  unsolicited  obscene  material 
is  sent  through  the  mails.  Referred  to 
tho  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  in  these 
days  of  ecological  awareness,  this  Con- 
gress has  evidenced  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest in  vaiious  forms  of  pollution.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  series  of  proposals 
to  combat  a  serious  form  of  pollution 
which  has  infected  our  society — the 
sullying  of  the  moral  fabric  of  America 
through  obscenity,  lewdness,  and  filth. 

For  a  refresliing  and  hopefully  steady 
change,  the  Supreme  Court  has  assisted 
in  the  various  efforts  to  fight  this  kind  of 
filth.  Yestei'day,  in  Miller  against  Cali- 
fornia, the  Supreme  Court  reexamined 
its  prior  obscenity  cases,  and  formulated 
new  guidelines  for  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  to  use  in  the  prose- 
cution of  cases  against  pomographers 
and  filth  mongers. 

In  Miller  the  Court  reaffii-med  the 
power,  and  tlie  obligation  of  States  to 
punish  the  printing  or  sale  of  works 
"which  appeal  to  the  pnnient  interest  in 
sex,  which  portray  sexual  conduct  in  a 
patiently  offensive  way  and  which, 
taken  as  a  whole,  do  not  have  serious 
Uteraiy,  artiatic,  political  or  scientLQc 
value."  The  Court  finally  rejected  the 
defense  of  "redeeming  social  value" 
which  had  in  effect  curtailed  successful 
prosecutions  from  the  time  it  was  first 
dreamed  up  in  Memoirs  v.  Massachu- 
setts, 383,  VS.  iU  (1966). 

Miller  is  significant  for  the  following 
points  it  held.  First,  as  previously  noted, 
the  power  of  Government  to  punish 
printing  or  sale  of  pornography  was 
reaffirmed,  and  the  defen.se  of  "redeem- 
ing social  value"  was  rejected.  Also,  for 
the  first  time  since  Roth  v.  United  States, 
354  UJS.  476  (1957),  a  majority  of  the 
Court  was  able  to  agree  on  concrete 
guidelines  to  isolate  "hardcore"  pornog- 
raphy from  other  forms  of  expression 
protected  by  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

The  basic  guidelines  for  the  tryer  of 
fact  were  held  to  be:  First,  whether  the 
average  person,  applying  contemporary 
community  standards,  would  find  that 
the  work,  taken  as  a  whole,  appeals  to 
the  prurient  interest;  second,  whether 
the  work  depicts  or  describes,  in  a 
patiently  offensive  way,  sexual  conduct 
specifically  defined  by  the  applicable 
State  law;  and,^  third,  whether  the  work, 
taken  as  a  whole,  lacks  serious  literary, 
artistic,  political  or  scientific  value.  It 
was  left  to  Government,  however,  to 
define  explicitly  by  law  the  kinds  of 
"sexual  conduct"  that  will  subject  a 
publisher  or  distributor  to  prosecution 
if  it  is  described  offensively. 

One  important  contribution  was  also 
made  in  Miller  and  the  Paris  Theater 
case  which  accompanied  It.  The  Court 
agreed  that  in  trials  on  charges  of  ob- 
scenity a  court  properly  may  permit 
"expert  afQrmative  evidence"  as  to  the 
character  of  the  film  or  publication  or 
performance  to  be  introduced  to  assist 
the  tryer  of  fact.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Court  rejected  attempts  to  establish  a 
national  standard  for  pornography  and 
permitted  the  tryer  of  fact  to  apply 
standards  of  the  local  community.  This 
is  a  truly  great  and  significant  step  to- 


ward returning  Government  to  the  peo- 
ple and  to  the  States. 

Because  of  yesterday's  decisions,  to- 
day is  an  appropriate  time  to  reintro- 
duce obscenity  legislation  1  offered  to  the 
Congress  last  year,  and  to  initially  in- 
troduce a  new  proposal  designed  to 
strengthen  the  effectiveness  of  oui*  Na- 
tion's laws  and  efforts  to  prohibit 
pornography. 

First,  I  am  reintroducing  ray  bill  to 
authorize  private  persons  to  sue  per- 
sons who  distribute  obscene  material 
through  the  mail  unsolicited.  The  bill 
explicitly  defines  the  type  of  materials 
and  conduct  which  are  affected,  in  a 
maimer  which  should  comport  with  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  yesterday  re- 
quiring Government  to  explicitly  de- 
scribe and  proscribe  the  conduct  it  seeks 
to  reach.  To  amplify  the  explanation  of 
this  bill,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill,  together  with  the  remarks  I 
made  upon  its  introduction  last  year,  be 
printed  in  ttu;  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Second,  Mr.  President, 
I  am  introducing  a  proposed  Senate  res- 
olution requesting  tlie  Presiiient  to  seek 
international  agreement  with  the  Gov- 
ernments of  other  countries  with  re- 
rpect  to  controlling  the  transportaion  of 
pornographic  materials  among  such 
countries,  and  paiiicularly  into  tliis  one. 
I  have  received  a  number  of  complaints 
tiiat  obscene  materials  have  been  sent 
to  them  from  abroad  through  the  mails, 
and  without  some  form  of  international 
cooperation  it  is  difficult  to  curb  this 
practice.  "Hie  laws  of  one  nation  sim- 
ply cannot  suffice,  so  Joint  efforts  are 
needed,  and  it  is  my  hope  the  Senate 
v.ill  call  upon  the  Pr«sident  to  work  to- 
ward this  end. 

Also,  I  have  directed  my  staff  to  begin 
an  immediate  study  as  to  whether  an- 
other piece  of  legislation  which  I  intro- 
duced last  Congress,  S.  1690  of  the  92d 
Congress  dealing  with  the  trial  and  re- 
view of  criminal  obscenity  cases,  any 
longer  is  necessary.  In  view  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  decisions  yesterday,  it 
may  be  that  that  particular  bill  is  no 
longer  necessary,  since  it  appears  to  be 
possible  now  for  prosecutions  for  pornog- 
raphy law  violations  to  be  successful. 
Maybe  the  Supreme  Court  has  at  long 
last  ended  its  determination  to  be  a 
censorship  board — and  a  bad  one  at 
that — and  Government  can  get  on  with 
the  business  of  ridding  our  society  of 
filth. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  soon  act  in  the  same  direc- 
tion that  the  Supreme  Court  has  started 
to  move,  and  that  we  will  soon  again 
have  effective  laws  against  pornography 
on  our  books.  These  proposals  are  a  start 
along  the  way. 

ExHisrr  1 
S.  2056 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  Strntes  of 
America  in  Congress  maaembled.  That  (a) 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
chapter: 

"Chapter    177— INVASION  OP   PRIVACT 
"Sec. 
"2941.  Mailing   of   obscene    material. 
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"§  2941.    MaUing  of  obscene  material 

"(a)  No  person  may  mail,  or  cause  to  'te 
mailed,  to  any  other  person  any  obscene 
material  without  obtaining  the  prior  consent 
of  the  other  person,  or  if  the  other  person 
is  a  minor  living  with  a  parent  or  guardian, 
the  prlcr  consent  of  such  parent  or  guardian, 
to  the  sending  of  such  material.  The  receipt 
of  such  obscene  material  shall  constitute  an 
invasion  of  the  privacy  of  the  pterson  re- 
ceiving such  material. 

"(b)  In  order  to  protect  his  right  of  pri- 
vacy, any  addressee  who  receives  obscene 
material  in  violation  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  or,  if  a  minor  living  with  a  parent 
or  guardian  Is  the  addressee,  such  parent  or 
guardian,  may  commence  a  civil  action  in 
a  district  court  of  the  United  States  without 
regard  to  any  monetary  jurisdictional  limi- 
tations against  any  person  who  malls  or 
causes  to  be  mailed  any  such  material.  Upon 
a  finding  that  the  material  has  been  sent  in 
violation  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  addressee,  parent,  or  guardian  commenc- 
ing such  civil  action  may  recover  from  the 
person  found  to  be  in  violation  of  such  sub- 
section the  compensatory  damages  sustained 
as  the  result  of  such  violation,  punitive  dam- 
ages in  an  amount  no  less  than  $5,000,  and 
the  costs  of  the  suit  and  reasonable  attorney 
fees. 

"(c)  A  civil  action  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  may  be  brought  In  the  Ju- 
dicial district  in  which  the  defendant  re- 
sides, or  has  his  principal  place  of  business, 
or  in  any  judicial  district  in  which  any  ob- 
scene material  maUed  or  caused  to  be  mailed 
by  the  defendant  in  violation  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  has  been  received. 

"(d)   As  tised  In  this  section — 

"(1)  'minor'  means  an  Individual  who  has 
not  attained  the  age  of  eighteen; 

"(2)  'obscene  material'  means  any  mat- 
ter which — 

"(A)  Is  tangible.  Including  any  device,  and 
used  or  adapted,  or  capable  of  being  used 
or  adapted,  to  depict  or  arouse  (through 
readings,  sound,  touch,  or  observation)  in- 
terest in  sexual  conduct,  sexual  excitement, 
or  sadomasochistic  abuse;  or 

"(B)  solicits  or  offers  to  send  matter  of  the 
type  described  in  clause  (A)  of  this  sub- 
paragraph; 

"(3)  'nudity'  means  the  showing  of  the 
human  male  or  female  genitals,  pubic  area, 
or  the  depletion  of  covered  male  genitals  in 
a  discernibly  turgid  state; 

"(4)  'sexual  conduct'  means  acts  of  mas- 
turbation, homosexuality,  sexual  intercourse, 
physical  contact  with  a  person's  clothed  or 
unclothed  genitals,  pubic  area,  or  buttocks, 
or,  in  the  case  of  the  female,  physical  con- 
tact with  her  breast; 

"(5)  'sexual  excitement'  means  the  con- 
dition of  hvmian  male  or  female  genitals  In 
a  state  of  sexual  stimulation  or  arousal;  and 

"(6)  'sadomasochistic  abuse'  means  flagel- 
lation or  torture  by  or  upon  a  person  clad 
in  undergarments,  a  mask,  or  bizarre  cos- 
tume, or  the  condition  of  being  fettered, 
bound,  or  otherwise  physically  restrained  on 
the  part  of  one  so  clothed. 

"(e)    The   table   of   contents   of   part   VI 
of  such  title,  immediately  preceding  section 
2201,  Is  tunended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  Item: 
"177.  Invasion  of  privacy 2941". 

Remarks  of  Senator  Edward  J.  Gurney  on 
Clean  Mail  Bill,  September  16,  1971 

Mr.  President,  I  am  Introducing  for  appro, 
priate  reference,  a  bill  designed  to  protect 
our  citizens'  right  of  privacy  and  crack  down 
on  smut  peddlers. 

Essentially,  my  bill  will  give  any  citizen 
who  receives  unsolicited  obscene  material  In 
the  mall  the  right  to  take  civil  action  against 
the  mailers  of  such  material  In  a  Federal 
District  Court.  Furthermore,  If  successful,  the 
Individual  can  recover  compensatory  and 
punitive  damages,  costs  of  the  suit  and  at- 
torney fees. 


In  1842,  the  first  Federal  obscenity  statute 
was  passed  in  this  country  as  a  part  of  the 
customs  law.  This  statute  prohibited  the  im- 
portation of  "Indecent  and  obscene  prints, 
paintings,  lithographs,  engravings,  and  trans- 
parencies." It  was  aimed  mainly  at  the 
French  postcard  trade.  We've  progressed  a 
lot  since  1842,  and  it's  apparent  that  ob- 
scenity has  done  a  good  deal  of  changing  too. 
Indications  from  my  constituent  maU,  and 
I'm  sure  my  colleagues  get  similar  com- 
plaints, are  that  the  problems  of  obscenity 
are  still  very  much  with  us.  Furthermore, 
from  some  of  the  samples  I've  seen,  those 
French  postcards  were  pretty  tame  stuff. 

Congress  has,  on  several  occasions,  re- 
sponded to  this  problem  and  enacted  various 
anti-obscenity  statutes.  Right  now,  there  are 
a  number  of  new  bills  pending  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  am  sponsoring  three  of  these  bills 
myself. 

As  anyone  who  has  dealt  with  anti-obscen- 
ity laws  win  tell  you,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
confusion  surrounding  the  Interpretation 
and  effectiveness  of  these  statutes.  A  short 
discussion  of  some  of  the  major  statutes  af- 
fecting obscene  materials  in  the  maU  will 
underscore  this  problem. 

The  Comstock  Act  (18  U.S.C.  §  1461)  makes 
It  a  Federal  criminal  offense  to  mail  obscene 
materials  or  Information  as  to  where  such 
materials  may  be  obtained.  Plain  enough — 
until  we  come  to  the  question  of  what  is  "ob- 
scene"? One  of  the  first  major  decisions  on 
obscenity  was  the  Supreme  Court's  opinion 
In  Roth  V.  US.  (1957) .  The  major  finding  was 
that  obscenity  was  not  protected  under  the 
first  amendment's  "freedom  of  speech"  lan- 
guage. Here  again,  there  was  a  great  hassle 
over  the  definition  of  "obscenity",  and  it  was 
through  several  subsequent  cases.  Including 
the  "Fanny  Hill"  case  of  1966,  that  the  courts 
further  narrowed  the  test  for  obscenity.  To- 
day, most  courts  use  as  a  prevailing  stand- 
ard the  following  three  criteria  which  must 
all  be  met: 

1.  The  dominant  theme  of  the  material 
taken  as  a  whole  must  appeal  to  a  prurient 
Interest  In  sex. 

2.  The  material  must  be  patently  offensive 
because  It  affronts  contemporary  community 
standards  relating  to  the  depiction  of  sexual 
matters. 

3.  The  material  is  utterly  without  redeem- 
ing social  value. 

A  recent  Supreme  Court  case,  in  May  of  this 
year,  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  %  1461. 
In  spite  of  intervening  cases  (such  as  Stanley 
V.  Georgia  in  1969)  which  upheld  the  right  to 
obtain  and  read  pornography  in  the  privacy 
of  one's  own  home,  the  Court  ruled,  in 
U.S.  V.  Reidel,  that  the  right  to  have  obscene 
material  does  not  confer  a  right  to  sell  and 
deliver  such  materials  through  the  malls. 

Congress  has  enacted  other  legislation 
dealing  with  pornography  in  the  mails.  Title 
39  U.S.C.  §  3006-7  would  allow  the  Postmaster 
General  to  Impose  a  "mail  block"  against  the 
sender  of  oljscene  mail.  These  particular  sec- 
tions were  ruled  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court  In  Rizzi  v.  Blount  (1771). 

Under  39  U.S.C.  §  3008,  the  Antl-Panderlng 
Act,  anyone  who  has  received  obscene  ad- 
vertisements may  notify  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment of  such  receipt.  The  Postmaster 
General  shall  direct  the  sender  to  refrain 
from  any  further  mailings  to  the  recipient, 
and  have  him  removed  from  the  sender's 
mailing  list.  If  a  violation  occurs  after  30 
days  following  the  Issuance  of  the  order,  the 
Postmaster  General  may  request  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  seek  a  coxirt  order  for  com- 
pliance. This  section  was  upheld  by  the  Court 
ill  Rowan  v.  U.S.  Post  Office  (1670). 

Finally,  under  39  U.S.C.  §  3010-11.  anyone 
who  does  not  wish  to  receive  obscene  ads  may 
place  his  name  on  a  list  In  the  post  office, 
whether  or  not  he  has  already  received  such 
material.  This  list  is  available  at  cost  to  all 
mailers,  and  after  a  person  has  been  on  the 
list  for  30  days,  mailers  are  prohibited  from 
sending  material  to  these  individuals. 


In  view  of  the  above,  one  might  well  ask. 
"with  all  these  existing  laws,  why  is  there 
still  a  problem  with  obscene  mall?"  The 
answer,  in  my  opinion,  is  due  mainly  to  two 
circumstances.  First,  the  difficulty  in  getting 
materials  to  pass  a  judicial  "test"  of  what  is 
offensive.  Federal  judges  must  follow  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  as  precedents.  The 
practical  effect  of  the  Supreme  Court  rulings 
in  pornography  cases  is  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  pornography. 

Second,  the  cumbersome  process  of  Gov- 
ernment suits  is  a  slow  one,  and  doesn't, 
in  my  opinion,  provide  an  adequate  deterrent 
for  the  smut  merchants.  Many  of  the  com- 
panies purveying  this  trash  are  big-time 
operations,  and  will  gamble  on  an  occasional 
possible  loss  and  fine  if  they  should  faU  on 
an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  I  believe  that 
the  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  offers  a 
unique  and  effective  method  of  dealing  with 
obscene  mail. 

Specifically  my  bill  allows,  for  the  first 
time,  an  individual  to  not  only  take  direct 
court  action  himself,  but  also  to  recover 
damages. 

This  action  Is  civil,  rather  than  criminal, 
and  therefore  Includes  a  different  definition 
of  "obscene."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will  be 
the  individual  himself,  and  ultimately  a 
Federal  Jury,  who  will  decide  the  fact  of 
obscenity. 

Mr.  President,  It  U  often  dlfficiUt,  If 
not  Impossible,  for  every  citizen  to  avoid 
distasteful  or  offensive  things  in  a  public 
situation.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  we 
can — we  must — assure  every  American  that 
at  least  one  bastion  of  personal  liberty — his 
home — will  be  protected  against  the  intru- 
sion by  offensive  materials. 

When  the  post  office  reports  that  over  half 
a  million  people  have  asked  to  be  placed  on 
the  "no  smut"  list  within  just  a  few  months' 
time.  I  think  it's  high  time  we  approach  this 
problem  by  saying,  "Let  the  sender  beware." 

As  Chief  Justice  Burger  stated  In  the 
Rowan  opinion, 

"Nothing  In  the  Constitution  compels  us  to 
listen  to  or  view  any  unwanted  communica- 
tion, whatever  ifa  merit;  we  see  no  basis 
for  according  the  printed  word  or  pictures 
a  different  or  more  preferred  status  because 
they  are  sent  by  mall.  The  ancient  concept 
that  'A  man's  home  is  his  castle'  into  which 
'not  even  the  king  may  enter'  has  lost  none 
of  its  vitality,  and  none  of  the  recognized 
exceptions  Includes  any  right  to  communicate 
offensively  with  another." 


By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

S.  2057.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  in  civil  cases  for 
juries  of  six  persons,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
Jvme  21, 1973,  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
the  case  of  Colgrove  versus  Battin  in 
which  a  majority  of  the  Court  held  that 
the  Constitution  does  not  require  that 
juries  in  civil  cases  tried  in  the  Federal 
courts  must  consist  of  12  persons.  Thus, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  finally  extended 
a  line  of  cases  in  recent  years  which  have 
held  that  the  term  "jury"  as  used  in  the 
Constitution  does  not  carry  with  it  a  con- 
notation of  12  persons  as  a  constitutional 
requisite. 

Encouraged  by  some  of  the  earlier  de- 
cisions, a  large  number  of  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  adopted  local  rules  of  court 
which  provided  for  the  use  of  six- person 
juries  in  specified  types  of  civil  cases.  For 
almost  2  years,  the  experimentation  has 
continued  and  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
use  of  six -person  juries  in  civil  cases  has 
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met  with  any  significant  criticism  from 
the  trial  bar  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  the  Coigrove  case,  two  members 
of  the  Court  di.ssented  on  the  grounds 
that  the  introduction  of  six-person  juries 
by  local  rule  was  beyond  the  rulemaking 
power  of  local  courts,  especially  in  the 
light  of  the  legislative  history  surround- 
ing passage  of  the  rulemaking  Enabling 
Act  of  1934.  This  is  a  view  which  has  been 
expressed  by  many  critics  competent  to 
comment  on  the  question.  In  any  event, 
now  that  this  decision  has  removed  the 
constitutional  barrier,  I  believe  that  the 
Congress  should  pass  appropriate  legis- 
lation fixing  the  number  of  jurors  in  civil 
cases,  but  not  criminal  cases,  at  the  num- 
ber of  six.  The  bill  also  preserves  the 
principle  of  unanimity.  The  passage  of 
such  legislation  by  Congress  would  re- 
move all  controversy  relative  to  the 
power  of  local  comts  to  adopt  varying 
legal  practices  and  procedures  in  areas 
where  Congress  has  previously  stated 
that  there  should  be  uniformity  in  all  94 
Federal  district  courts. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  chair  a  bill 
introduced  for  appropriate  reference  to 
accomplish  this  purpose. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  'for  himself. 
Mr.  Brooke.  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr. 
Tower,  and  Mi*.  Bennett)  : 
S.  2056.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of   1934  to  provide 
for  the  regulation  of  clearing  agencies 
and  transfer  agents,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.  Referred   to   the   Committee   on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
sECURrrixs   transaction   pbocessing   act 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  dm- 
ing  the  92d  Congress,  the  Senate  unani- 
mously passed  a  bill  deaUng  with  the 
regulation  of  the  processing  of  securi- 
ties transactions.  Due  to  the  late  date 
on  which  the  House  took  final  action 
on  similar  legislation,  our  bill  died  and 
tlie  securities  industry  was  left  for  a  fur- 
ther period  of  time  with  neither  cen- 
tralized direction  for  the  development 
of  an  Integrated  national  clearing  sys- 
tem nor  a  clear  policy  commitment  to 
the  rationalization  of  the  paper 
processing  snafu  associated  with  the 
stock  certificate. 

Today,  together  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke),  the 
Senator  from  Dlinois  (Mr.  Steven- 
son), the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower),  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Bennett)  .  I  am  reintroducing  a  bill 
substantively  similar  to  the  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate  last  year. 

On  Monday  of  this  week,  the  Senate 
passed  S.  470.  a  bill  dealing  with  com- 
mission rates  on  national  seciu-iUes  ex- 
changes and  the  membership  of  finan- 
cial institutions  on  those  exchanges. 
That  bill  represents  the  first  legislative 
step  toward  reestablishing  the  securi- 
ties industry  on  a  sound  economic 
basis.  It  is  also  the  first  bill  arising 
from  tlie  securities  industry  study  con- 
ducted by  my  Subcommittee  on  Securi- 
ties. We  found  in  that  study  that  imtil 
the  commission  rate  schedule  and  the 
conditions  for  exchange  membership 
were  freed  of  their  present  artificial 
structure,  there  could  be  no  reasonable 
expectation  for  the  emergence  of  a  truly 


competitive  system  of  securities  mar- 
kets and  of  an  industry  composed  of 
truly  competitive  securities  firms  able 
and  willing  to  provide  the  securities  in- 
vestor— both  large  and  small — with  the 
services  he  needs  and  expects. 

S.  470  is  a  major  step  toward  the  mod- 
ernization of  the  secmities  industry. 
The  next  step  must  be  to  provide  a  fully 
coordinated  nationwide  transaction 
processing  system  so  that  the  securities 
industry  will  be  able  to  control  Its  clear- 
ing and  settlement  costs.  We  must  rec- 
ognize that  the  elimination  of  fixed  rates 
is  onli'  half  of  the  equation  for  a  soimd 
economic  base  for  the  securities  indus- 
tiy.  The  other  half  is  the  astablishment 
of  a  central  authority  capable  of  bring- 
ing into  line  the  many,  disparate  forces 
presently  at  war  over  whether  there 
should  be  a  national  clearing  system  and, 
if  so,  of  what  sort.  Without  such  an 
authority  the  securities  industry  is 
surely  faced  with  continuing  iincertainty 
and  confusion — and  an  almost  impossi- 
ble cost  control  situation.  In  siKh  a  sit- 
uation the  secmities  investor  is  faced 
with  excessive  costs  and  a  lack  of  safety 
in  connection  with  his  transactions. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  deals 
forcefully  and  directly  with  major  prob- 
lems affectinc  all  persons — individual 
and  institutional — who  buy  and  sell  se- 
curities. This  is  a  bipartisan  bill.  It  is 
in  my  mind,  an  item  of  must  legislation 
in  the  course  of  our  efforts  to  revitsdize 
the  securities  industry. 

Strong  capital  markets  are  essential 
to  the  continued  growth  of  the  national 
economy.  Brokers  and  dealers  support 
the  proper  functioning  of  the  capital 
markets  by  maintaining  a  constant  flow 
of  debt  and  equity  instruments  and 
therefore  play  an  Integral  role  bi  as- 
suring the  continued  health  of  the  econ- 
omy. Yet  during  the  period  1968-72  the 
securities  industry  experienced  serious 
and  persistent  financial  and  operational 
problems  which  forced  over  100  broker- 
dealei-s  into  liquidation,  caused  incalcul- 
able inconvemence  and  financial  loss  to 
public  customers  and  jeopardized  the 
continued  operation  of  the  securities 
markets  themselves. 

A  major  contributing  factor  to  the  fi- 
nancial diflSculties  experienced  by  bro- 
kers and  dealers  in  the  late  1960's  wsis 
the  inability  to  process  transactions  ex- 
peditiously. In  1969  it  became  clear  that 
the  impact  of  the  so-caUed  paperwork 
problem  went  far  beyond  the  walls  of 
any  one  firm  and  severely  depleted  the 
working  capital — and  the  net  capital — of 
broker-dealers  throughout  the  Nation. 

In  the  midst  of  the  financial  and  op- 
erational crisis.  Congress  enacted  the 
Securities  Investor  Protection  Act  of 
1970— Public  Law  No.  91-598— to  help 
protect  customers  from  the  consequences 
of  broker-dealer  insolvency.  In  order  to 
avoid  future  securities  handling  prob- 
lems, however,  the  Congress  and  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission 
maintained  a  continuing  interest  in  the 
operation?'  side  of  the  securities  business. 

The  Securities  Investor  Protection  Act 
of  1970  directed  the  Commission  to  com- 
pile a  list  of  unsafe  and  unsound  prac- 
tices by  brokers  and  dealers  in  conduct- 
ing their  business,  to  report  to  the 
Congress  on  corrective  steps  being  taken 
under  existing  law,  and  to  submit  rec- 


ommendations on  additional  legislation 
which  might  be  needed  to  eliminate 
those  unsafe  and  unsound  practices. 
Pursuant  to  this  mandate  the  Commis- 
sion concluded  in  its  unsafe  and  un- 
c  3und  practices  report: 

TbAt  tta«  serloufi  operational  problems 
experienced  by  the  securities  industry  during 
Uie  period  under  study,  especially  the  in- 
dustry's inability  to  accurately  and  promptly 
process  customer  transactions,  evidenced  a 
need  for  greater  scrutiny  and  control  by  the 
Federal  government. 

Hearings  during  the  92d  Congress 
made  it  clear  that  the  solution  of  secu- 
rities handling  problems  would  require 
not  only  centi-alization  of  decisionmak- 
ing regaiding  clearing  agencies  and  de- 
positories in  the  SEC  but  that  transfer 
agents  and  corporate  issuers  must  be 
brought  within  the  purview  of  a  central 
unifying  authority.  In  addition,  we  found 
that  the  bank  regulatory  agencies  must 
play  a  major  role  in  the  development  of 
a  national  clearing  system. 

The  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  last 
year,  S.  3876,  reflected  these  conclusions. 
The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
strengthens  them.  Broadly  stated,  the 
first  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  create  a 
system  of  regulation  and  decisionmaking 
which  extends  to  every  facet  of  the  s<»cu- 
rities  handling  process — corporate  is- 
suers, transfer  agents,  clearing  agencies 
and  depositories.  C^ly  by  the  creation 
of  a  central  imifying  authority  in  op- 
erational matters  can  paper  handling 
problems  be  squarely  addressed.  In  some 
areas  the  authority  conferred  upon  the 
commission  by  the  bill  is  very  broad. 
In  others  the  commlsson  shares  the  re- 
sponsibility with  the  appropriate  bank 
regulatory  agency. 

By  amendment  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934— "the  Act"— the  bill 
would  require  "clearing  agencies"  to  reg- 
ister with  and  report  to  the  commission 
and  wotild  empower  the  commission  to 
review  the  rules  of  such  clearing  agen- 
cies and  to  adopt  rales  governing  their 
activities.  The  commission  Is  the  primary 
regulatory  agency  for  all  clearing  agen- 
cies, but  inspection  and  enforcement 
responsibilities  are  delegated  to  the  Fed- 
eral bank  regulatory  agencies  for  those 
clearing  agencies  which  fall  within  their 
respective  jurisdictions.  Thus,  inspection 
of  clearing  agencies  and  enforcement  of 
compliance  with  this  legislation  is  the 
responsibiUty  of  the  "appropriate  regu- 
latory agency."  The  appropriate  regula- 
tory agency  is  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  with  respect  to  national  banks 
and  banks  operating  under  the  Code 
of  Law  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
their  subsidiaries;  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  Ssrstem  with 
respect  to  State  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  bank  holding 
companies,  and  their  respective  sub- 
sidiaries: the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corpoi-ation  with  respect  to  banks  in- 
sured by  the  FDIC — nonmembers  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System — and  their  sub- 
sidiaries; and  the  commission  in  the  case 
of  all  other  clearing  j.gencles. 

The  bill  contains  several  provisions  de- 
signed to  assure  cooperation  among  and 
avoid  dupUcate  regulation  by  the  several 
agencies  which  regulate  and  enforce 
compliance  by  clearing  agencies. 

The  commission  and  the  bank  reg- 
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tflatory  agencies  must  fm-nlsh  one  an- 
other with  copies  of  reports  concerning 
clearing  agencies  where  appropriate  and 
must  notify  each  other  of  actions  taken 
with  regard  to  clearing  agencies.  The 
agencies  charged  with  regulation.  Inspec- 
tion and  compliance  of  clearing  agencies 
must  consult  with  and  request  the  views 
of  each  other  before  issuing  a  proposed 
rule  for  public  comment  or  adopting  such 
a  rule.  Nothing  in  the  bill  impairs  the 
authority  of  any  State  banking  authority 
or  of  any  other  State  or  Federal  regula- 
tory authority  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  a  person  registered  as  a  clearing 
agency  to  make  or  enforce  rules  govern- 
ing such  person  if  such  rules  are  not  in- 
consistent with  the  l)ill  or  any  rules  pre- 
scribed thereunder. 

The  bill  would  also  amoid  the  Act  to 
require  registration  and  reporting  of 
transfer  agents  and  would  empower  the 
ccHnmission  to  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions applicable  to  transfer  agents  in  the 
following  areas :  minimum  standards  for 
the  performance  of  functions,  measures 
and  pei'sonnel  for  safe  handling  and  cus- 
tody of  securities  and  funds,  and  opera- 
tional compatibility  tA  transfer  agents 
with  other  facilities  and  participants  in 
the  securities  handling  process. 

Another  major  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  Initiate  concrete  steps  to- 
ward ultimate  elimination  of  the  nego- 
tiable stock  certificate  as  evidence  of 
ownerships  of  securities.  In  all  of  our 
liearings  cm  this  subject  it  was  clear 
thac  elimination  of  the  stock  certificate 
would  signlficsmtly  expedite  the  handling 
of  securities  transactions  as  well  as  pro- 
vide some  protection  against  loss  or  theft 
of  securities. 

Yet  despite  widespread  agreement  that 
the  certificate  can  and  should  be  elimi- 
nated, no  firm  plans  have  been  made  for 
this  event  and  no  timetable  has  been  set. 
"Ilie  bill  directs  the  Commission,  by  Oie 
end  of  1976,  to  take  such  steps  as  are 
within  Its  power  to  bring  about  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  negotiable  stock  certificate 
as  a  means  of  settlement  among  brokers 
or  dealers  of  transactions  consummated 
on  national  secmities  exchanges  or  by 
means  of  instrumentalities  of  Interstate 
commerce.  This  provision  would  in  no 
way  preclude  individual  shareholders 
from  demanding  and  receiving  certifi- 
cates as  proof  of  ownership  of  their 
shares.  The  bill  also  requires  the  Com- 
mission to  report  annually  to  Congress 
on  its  progress  in  eliminating  the  certifi- 
cate as  a  means  of  settlement  and  its  rec- 
ommendations, if  any,  for  further  legis- 
lation to  eliminate  the  certificate.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  require  the  securities  industry 
and  the  regulatory  and  self-regulatory 
bodies  to  begin  to  do  the  planning  need- 
ed for  the  evoitual  transition  to  a  "cer- 
tificateless  society." 

State-Imposed  stock  transfer  taxes 
have  also  acted  as  a  deterrent  to  the 
development  of  a  truly  national  system 
of  clearance  and  settlement  of  securities 
transactions,  when  the  only  connectiMi 
with  the  taxing  state  is  the  use  of  a  na- 
tional securities  clearing  agency.  The  bill 
would  allow  ttie  development  of  an  efiB- 
cient  national  system  of  clearing  and  set- 
tling sectulties  transactions  while  at  the 
same  time  causing  the  least  passible 
interference  with  State  tax  laws,  by  pro- 
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viding  that  the  mere  participation  in  a 
system  of  book  entry  delivery — a  clear- 
inghouse or  a  depository — should  not 
alone  make  a  transaction  or  securities 
taxable.  Under  this  provision,  States 
would  otherwise  be  taxable  without  the 
coincidence  of  a  book  entry  delivery  in 
the  taxing  state. 

The  legislation  which  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  is  designed  to  implement  the 
reoommendations  of  our  coouuittee's 
securities  industry  study  regarding 
clearance  and  settlement,  and  to  com- 
plete ttie  legislative  job  we  started  last 
term.  I  would  hope  that,  with  the  statu- 
tory tools  to  do  the  job  and  a  mandate 
from  Congress  to  proceed  in  a  more  ag- 
gressive fashion,  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  will  provide  the 
leadership  necessary  to  assure  the  invest- 
ing public  that  it  will  not  have  to  en- 
dure another  "paperwork  crisis." 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  this  proposed 
legidation  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  ao56 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Repreaentaticet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  «n  Congrea*  m*$embled, 

Sacmir  1.  SeeUon  2  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  oT  1934  (IS  U.S.C.  78b)  Is 
amended  by  strlklztg  the  word  "and"  Imme- 
diately before  the  phrase  "to  Impose  require- 
ments necessary  to  make  such  regulation  and 
control  reasonably  complete  and  effective," 
and  by  adding  the  foUowlng  tmnsediately 
after  that  phrase:  "and  to  provide  for  the 
development  of  an  integrated  national  sys- 
tem for  the  prompt  and  accurate  processing 
and  settlement  of  aecorlties  transactions,". 

Sec.  2.  Section  16A(k)  (2)  of  the  Secu- 
rities Exchange  Act  of  1934  (16  VSX:.  78o-3 
(k)  (2)  i  16  amended  by  iDserttng  after  cUuse 

(0)  tihe  following: 

"(E)  the  time  and  method  of  making  set- 
tlements, payments,  and  deliveries  and  of 
opening,  maiataining,  and  closing  accounts." 

Sxc.  3.  Section  8(a)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1834  (16  VjBC  7ac(a))  is 
ameoded  by  adding  at  the  end  tfaereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(22)  The  term  clearing  agency'  means 
any  person  who  acts  as  an  intermediary  in 
making  payments  or  deUverlee  or  both  in 
connection  with  transactions  in  securities  or 
who  provides  facUiUes  (A)  for  comparison  of 
data  respecting  the  terms  of  settlement  of 
securities  transactions.  (B)  to  reduce  the 
number  of  settlements  of  securities  transac- 
tions, or  (C)  for  the  allocation  of  securities 
settlement  responsibilities.  Such  term  also 
means  any  person  who  acts  as  a  custodian 
of  securities  In  connection  with  a  system 
which  permits  securities  so  held  to  be  trans- 
ferred, loaned,  or  pledged  without  physical 
delivery  of  securities  certiflcates,  or  which 
otherwise  permits  or  facilitates  the  settle- 
ment of  securities  transactions  or  the  hy- 
pothecation or  lending  of  securities  without 
physical  delivery  of  securities  certificates. 
"Hie  term  'clearing  agency'  does  not  Include 

(1)  Pederal  Reserve  Banks,  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banks,  Pederal  Land  Banks,  and  (U) 
banks,  bTTSkers,  life  Insurance  companies  or 
their  registered  separate  accounts,  registered 
open  end  Investment  companies  or  unit  in- 
vestment trusts,  btilldlng  and  loan,  savings 
and  loan,  and  homestead  associations,  and 
cooperative  banks  by  reason  of  lending,  fl- 
cinclary.  correspondent,  or  safekeeping  func- 
tions commonly  performed  by  them  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph. 

•■(23)  The  term  'participant',  when  used 
^■ith  respect  to  a  clearing  agency  means 
aay  pema  who  xmem  a  cleertng  agency  or 
securities  depository  tar  the  purpose  of  set- 


tling or  comparing  transactions  In  securities 
or  making  or  receiving  payment  for  or 
delivering,  lending,  or  hypothecating  of  se- 
curities. Stich  term  does  not  include  a  per- 
son whose  only  use  of  a  clearing  agency  or 
securities  depository  Is  through  another  per- 
son. 

"(24)  The  term  transfer  agent'  means  any 
person  who  engages  on  behalf  of  an  Issuer 
of  securities,  or  on  behalf  of  Itself  as  an 
issuer,  of  securities  to  (A)  countersigning 
such  securities  upon  Issuance:  (B)  monitor- 
ing the  Issuance  of  such  securities  with  n 
view  to  preventing  unauthorized  issuance,  a 
function  commonly  performed  by  a  person 
called  a  registrar;  (C)  registering  the  trans- 
fer of  such  secaritles;  {D)  exchanging  or 
converting  such  securities.  The  term  'trans- 
fer agent*  does  not  Include  any  person  who 
performs  such  functions  solely  with  respect 
to  variable  annuity  contracts  Issued  by  In- 
surance companies. 

"(25)  The  term  'appropriate  regulatorj- 
agency,  when  used  with  respect  to  a  clear- 
ing agency  or  transfer  agent  required  to  be 
registered  under  this  title,  mesins: 

"(A)  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  In 
the  case  of  a  national  bank  or  a  bank  operat- 
ing under  the  Code  of  Law  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  a  subsidiary  of  any  such 
bank; 

"(B)  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Ped- 
eral Reserve  System,  In  the  case  of  a  State 
member  bank  of  the  Pederal  Reserve  System, 
a  subsidiary  thereof,  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany, or  a  nonbank  subsidiary  of  a  bank 
holding  company; 

"(C)  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration in  the  case  of  a  bank  Insured  by  the 
Pederal  Deposit  Insiu-ance  Corporation  (other 
than  a  member  of  the  Pederal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem) or  a  subsidiary  thereof;  and  ^ 

"(D)  the  Commission  In  the  case  of  all 
other  transfer  agents  and  clearing  agencies. 
As  used  In  this  paragraph,  the  terms  'bank 
holding  company'  and  'subsidiary'  have  the 
meaning  given  them  In  section  2  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1966.  as 
amended. 

"(26)  The  term  'rules  of  a  clearing  agency' 
means  the  clearing  agency's  constitution, 
articles  of  llicorporatlcn,  bylaws,  or  rules  or 
instruments  corresponding  to  the  foregoing, 
and  Its  stated  policies  and  practices  relating 
to  Its  organization,  participation,  rules  of 
procedures,  financial  condition,  methods  of 
safekeeping,  settling,  hypothecating,  lend- 
ing and  accounting  for  funds  and  securities, 
and  similar  matters." 

Sir.  4.  Section  15(c)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  UJ3.C.  78o(c) )  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereto  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(6)  No  broker  or  dealer  shall  make  use 
of  the  mails  or  of  any  means  or  instrumen- 
tality of  interestate  commerce  to  effect  any 
transaction  in,  or  to  Induce  or  attempt  to 
induce  the  purchase  or  sale  of,  any  security 
(other  than  an  exempted  security  or  com- 
mercial paper,  bankers'  acceptances,  or 
commercial  bills)  In  contravention  of  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Commlssionj 
shall  jjrescribe  as  necessary  or  appropriate! 
in  the  public  Interest,  for  the  protection  o|j 
investors  or  for  the  development  of  an  In- 
tegrated national  system  for  the  prompt  and 
accurate  processing  and  settlement  of  se- 
curities transactions  to  regulate  the  time 
and  method  of  making  settlements,  pay- 
ments, and  deliveries  and  of  opening,  main- 
tainlng,  and  closing  accounts.  Nothing  in 
this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  (A)  to 
affect  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Govern- 
ors of  the  Pederal  Reserve  System,  pursuant 
to  section  7  of  this  title,  to  prescrtt)e  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  excessive  use  of  credit  for  the  pur- 
chase or  carrying  of  securities,  or  (B)  to 
authorlBe  the  Commission  to  prescribe  snch 
rules  or  regulations  for  such  purpose." 

Sec.  5.  The  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1W4  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  section 
17  (15  U.S.C.  78q)  the  following  new  seetloa: 
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"PROCESSING   OF   SECCSITIES   TRANSACTION 

"Sec.  17A.  (a)  (1)  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  this  subsection,  it  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  any  person,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to 
make  use  of  the  malls  or  any  means  or 
lni,trumentallty  of  interstate  commerce  to 
perform  the  function  of  a  clearing  agency 
with  respect  to  any  security  (other  than  an 
exempted  security)  unless  such  person  is 
registered  under  this  section.  The  Commis- 
sion, by  rules  and  regulations  or  by  order, 
upon  Its  own  motion,  or  upon  application, 
may  conditionally  cr  unconditionally  ex- 
empt any  person,  security,  transaction  or 
clearing  agency,  or  any  class  or  classes  of 
persons,  securities,  transactions,  or  clear- 
ing agencies  from  any  provision  or  provisions 
of  this  section  or  of  any  rule  or  regulation 
prescribed  under  this  section  If  the  Com- 
mission finds  that  the  application  of  such 
provision  or  provisions  to  such  person,  se- 
curity, transaction  or  clearing  agency  jt 
class  or  classes  of  persons,  securities,  trans- 
actions or  clearing  agencies  is  not  practical 
or  not  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  public 
interest  or  for  the  prompt  and  accurate 
processing  and  settlement  of  securities 
transactions. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  Include  in  its 
annual  reports  to  Congress  required  by 
section  23(b)  of  this  title  Information 
concerning  the  number  of  requests  for  ex- 
emptions from  this  section  received,  the 
number  granted,  and  the  basis  or  bases  upon 
which  any  exemptions  were  granted. 

"(b)  Any  clearing  agency  may  be  regis- 
tered for  the  purposes  of  this  section  by 
filing  with  the  Commission  a  registration 
statement  In  such  form  as  the  Commission 
may  prescribe  containing  the  rules  of  the 
clearing  agency  and  setting  forth  such  other 
information  and  accompanied  by  such  other 
documents  as  the  Commission  may,  by  rule, 
require. 

"(c)  An  applicant  shall  not  be  registered  as 
a  clearing  agency  unless  the  Commission 
hnds  that — 

"(1)  such  clearing  agency  Is  organized 
and  operated  so  as  to  facilitate  the  prompt 
and  accurate  settlement  of  securities  trans- 
actions, to  safeguard  fiinds  and  securities 
held  for  the  accounts  of  participants,  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  title  and 
the  rules  and  regulations  thereunder,  and 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section; 

"(2)  the  "ules  of  the  clearing  agency  pro- 
vide that  all  (A)  registered  brokers  or  deal- 
ers or  members  of  a  national  securities  ex- 
change. (B)  other  registered  clearing  agen- 
cies.   (C)    registered   investment   companies. 

(D)  banks  (as  defined  in  section  2(a)(5)  of 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940),  and 

(E)  such  other  persons  or  classes  of  per- 
sons as  the  Commission  may  from  time  to 
time  designate  by  rule  as  appropriate  to  the 
development  of  an  Integrated  national  sys- 
tem for  the  prompt  and  accurate  processing 
and  settlement  of  securities  transactions  are 
eligible  to  become  participants  in  such  clear- 
ing agency,  subject  only  to  such  other  rules 
of  the  clearing  agency  as  are  expressly  per- 
mitted under  this  paragraph.  The  rules  of  the 
clearing  agency  may  condition  participa- 
tion upon  compliance  with  standards  of  op- 
erational capacity  which  the  Commission 
has.  by  rule,  found  to  be  necessary  to  assure 
the  prompt  and  accurate  processing  of  se- 
curities transactions,  and  upon  the  deposit 
with  the  clearing  agency  of  an  amount  or 
the  posting  of  a  bond  with  the  clearing 
agency  In  an  amount  which  bears  a  reason- 
able relationship  tc  the  value  of  positions 
maintained  by  and  transactions  processed 
for  the  participant;  and  such  rules  may 
deny  participation  to  persons  who  have 
been  expelled  or  suspended  by  a  registered 
clearing  ag  ncy  during  the  period  of  such 
expulsion  or  suspension; 

"(3)  the  rules  of  the  clearing  agency  as- 
sure a  fair  representation  of  its  sharehold- 
ers (or  members)  and  participants  In  the 
adoption  of  rules  of  the  clearing  agency  and 
any  amendment  thereto,  the  selection  of  Its 


officers  and  directors,  and  In  all  other  phases 
of  the  administration  of  Its  affairs; 

"(4)  the  rulra  of  the  clearing  agency  pro- 
vide for  the  equitable  allocation  of  dues, 
fees,  and  other  charges  among  its  partici- 
pants; 

"(5)  the  rules  of  the  clearing  agency  do 
not  Impose  any  schedule  of  prices,  or  fix 
rates  or  charges,  for  services  rendered  by 
Its  participants; 

"(6)  the  rules  of  the  clearing  agency  are 
designed  to  promote  the  prompt  and  accu- 
rate processing  and  settlement  of  securities 
transactions,  to  provide  safeguards  for  se- 
curities and  funds  which  are  in  Its  custody, 
to  foster  cooperation  and  coordination  with 
national  securities  exchanges,  national  se- 
curities associations,  other  clearing  agen- 
cies, brokers,  dealers,  banks,  registered  in- 
vestment companies,  and  with  other  per- 
sons engaged  In  the  processing  and  settle- 
ment of  securities  transactions,  and  to  pro- 
tect Investors  and  the  public  Interest,  and 
do  not  have  the  effect  of  unfairly  discrim- 
inating in  the  admission  of  participants  or 
among  participants  in  the  use  of  such 
clearing  agency; 

"(7)  the  rules  of  the  clearing  agency  pro- 
vide that  Its  participants  shall  be  appropri- 
ately disciplined  for  any  violation  of  Its 
rules  by  expulsion,  suspension,  fine,  or  cen- 
sure; and 

"(8)  the  rules  of  the  clearing  agency  pro- 
vide a  fair  and  orderly  procedure  with  re- 
spect to  the  disciplining  of  participants  and 
the  denial  of  participation  to  any  person 
seeking  participation  therein.  In  any  pro- 
ceeding to  determine  whether  a  participant 
should  be  disciplined,  such  rules  shall  re- 
quire that  specific  charges  of  any  rule  viola- 
tion be  brought;  that  such  participant  shall 
be  notified  of  and  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  defend  against  such  charges;  that  a  record 
shall  be  kept;  and  that  a  determination  to 
take  disciplinary  action  shall  be  supported 
by  a  statement  setting  forth — 

"(A)  any  act  or  practice  In  which  such  par- 
ticipant may  be  found  to  have  engaged,  or 
any  required  act  or  practice  which  such  par- 
ticipant may  be  found  to  have  omitted; 

"(B)  the  specific  rule  or  rules  of  the  clear- 
ing agency  which  any  such  act  or  practice, 
or  omission  to  act,  is  deemed  to  violate;  and 

"(C)  the  penalty  Impcsed  and  the  reasons 
therefor.  In  any  proceeding  to  determine 
whether  a  person  shall  be  denied  participa- 
tion, such  rules  shall  provide  that  the  pros- 
pective participant  shall  be  notified  of,  and 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  upon, 
the  specific  grounds  for  denial  which  are 
imder  consideration,  that  a  record  shall  be 
kept,  and  that  the  determination  to  deny 
participation  shall  be  supported  by  a  state- 
ment setting  forth  the  specific  grounds  on 
which  the  denial  Is  based.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  section,  the  rules 
of  the  clearing  agency  may  provide  for  the 
temporary  suspension  of  a  participant,  the 
prohibition  of  such  participant's  use  of  the 
clearing  agency,  and  the  closing  of  its  ac- 
counts pending  determination  on  the  merits 
of  any  disciplinary  proceeding  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  clearing  agency,  such  suspen- 
sion, prohibition  on  use  and  closing  of  ac- 
counts are  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  clearing  agency  or  Its  participants,  or  for 
the  protection  of  Investors  or  to  facilitate  the 
orderly  and  continuous  performance  of  the 
clearing  agency's  services.  The  rules  of  the 
clearing  agency  shall  afford  the  participant 
an  expedited  hearing  on  the  merits  In  the 
case  of  any  temporary  suspension. 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall,  upon  the  fil- 
ing of  an  application  for  registration  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b),  publish  notice  of 
the  filing  and  afford  interested  persons  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  for  comment.  Within 
sixty  days  of  such  filing,  the  Commission 
shall: 

"  ( 1 )  by  order  grant  such  registration  IX  the 
Commission  finds  that  the  requirements  of 
this  section  are  satisfied,  or 
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"(2)  institute  an  appropriate  administra- 
tive action  to  determine  whether  the  applica- 
tion should  be  denied.  After  notice  of  the 
grounds  for  denial  under  consideration  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  the  Commission 
shall  by  order  grant  such  registration  unless 
it  finds  that  a  requirement  of  this  section  Is 
not  satisfied.  In  which  case  the  Commission 
shall  by  order  deny  such  regisratlon.  The 
Commission  shall  conclude  administrative 
action  and  Issue  an  order  granting  or  deny- 
ing the  application  within  cne  hundred  and 
eighty  days  of  the  filing  of  the  application 
unless  the  Commission  finds  good  cause  to 
extend  such  period  and  publishes  its  reasons 
therefor. 

"(e)  A  clearing  agency  registered  under 
this  section  may,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Commission  may  deem 
necessary  In  the  public  interest,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Investors,  or  to  assure  the  prompt 
and  accurate  processing  and  settlement  of 
securities  transactions,  withdraw  from 
registration  by  filing  a  written  notice 
of  withdrawal  with  the  Commission.  If  the 
Commission  finds  that  any  registrant  or 
person  for  whom  an  application  of  regis- 
tration is  pending  Is  no  longer  in  existence 
or  has  ceased  to  do  business  In  the  capacity 
specified  In  the  registration  statement,  the 
Commission  shall  by  order  cancel  or  deny 
the  registration. 

"(f)  No  clearing  agency  registered  under 
this  section  shall,  directly  or  indirectly, 
participate  in  the  processing  or  settlement 
of  any  transaction  in  a  security  (other  than 
an  exempted  security),  or  engage  In  any 
other  activity  as  clearing  agency  In  contra- 
vention of  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Commission  shall  prescribe  as  necessary  or 
appropriate  In  the  public  interest,  for  the 
protection  of  Investors  or  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  section  with  regard  to 
minimum  standards  for  the  performance  of 
functions,  measures  and  personnel  stand- 
ards for  safe  handling  and  custody  of  securi- 
ties and  funds,  operational  compatibility  of 
and  cooperation  by  the  clearing  agency  with 
other  persons  Involved  In  the  securities 
handling  process,  and  the  prompt  and 
accurate  processing  and  settlement  of  secu- 
rities transactions. 

"(g)(1)  Each  registered  clearing  agency 
shall  file  with  the  Commission,  in  accord- 
ance with  such  rules  as  the  Commission  may 
prescribe,  copies  of  any  proposed  changes  in, 
additions  to,  or  amendments  to  the  rules  of 
the  clearing  agency  accompanied  by  a  sum- 
mary statement  of  the  basis  and  purpose  for 
such  proposed  change,  addition,  or  amend- 
ment. No  such  proposed  change,  addition,  or 
amendment  shall  become  effective  except  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
subsecticn. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall,  upon  the  filing 
of  a  proposed  change  in.  addition  to."  or 
amendment  to  the  rules  of  a  clearing  agency, 
publish  notice  of  such  proposal  together 
with  the  clearing  agency's  statement  of  basis 
and  purpose,  and  shall  afford  Interested 
persons  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  com- 
ment on  the  proposed  change,  addition,  or 
amendment.  Within  thirty  days  of  such 
filing  the  Commission  shall — 

"(A)  by  order  declare  such  change,  addi- 
tion, or  amendment  effective  if  the  Commis- 
sion finds  that  the  rules  of  the  clearing 
agency  as  so  changed  are  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section  relat- 
ing to  the  registration  of  clearing  agencies  or 
with  the  purposes  of  this  section  and  are  not 
otherwise  Inconsistent  with  the  public 
interest,  or 

"(B)  Institute  appropriate  administrative 
action  to  determine  whether  the  proposed 
change,  addition  or  amendment  In  whole  or 
In  part,  should  be  disapproved.  Within  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  of  the  filing  of  the 
change,  addition  or  amendment  the  Com- 
mission shall  conclude  administrative  action 
and  shall,  by  order,  declare  such  change,  ad- 
dition or  amendment  effective  unless  it  finds 
that  the  rules  of  the  clearing  agency  as  so 
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changed  are  Inconsistent  with  the  require- 
ments ct  tills  section  relating  to  the  regis- 
tration at  clearing  agencies  or  with  the  pnr- 
poEes  of  this  Bcctlon.  or  are  otherwise  incon- 
sistent with  the  public  Interest,  in  which 
case  tbe  CommiBSlQD  shall  by  order  disap- 
prove such  change,  addition  or  amendment. 
If  the  Commission  does  not  declare  the 
change,  addition  or  amendment  to  be  effec- 
tive or  Institute  administrative  action  for 
its  disapproval  within  thirty  days  ol  the  date 
It  iB  filed,  the  change,  addition  or  amendment 
Shan  become  effective  on  such  thirtieth  day 
with  the  same  force  find  effect  as  though  It 
had  been  declared  effective  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"(h)  Each  clearing  agency  shall  at  the 
time  of  filing  a  registration  statement  p\ir- 
suant  to  subsection  (b),  a  notice  of  with- 
drawal of  Its  registration  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (e>,  or  copies  of  any  proposed  changes 
in,  additions  to,  or  amendments  to  Its  rules 
pursuant  to  subsection  (f),  file  copies  of 
such  documents  with  the  appropriate  regu- 
latory agency. 

"  (1 )  If  any  registered  clearing  agency  takes 
any  disciplinary  action  against  any  partici- 
pant therein,  or  denies  admission  to  any 
person  seeking  participation  therein,  such 
action  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  ap- 
propriate regnlatory  agency,  on  its  own  mo- 
tion, or  upon  application  by  any  person  ag- 
grieved thereby  filed  within  thirty  days  after 
such  action  has  been  taken  or  within  such 
longer  period  as  the  i^jpropriate  regulatory 
agency  may  determine.  Application  to  the 
appropriate  regulatory  agency  for  review,  or 
the  Institution  of  review  by  such  agency  on 
its  own  motion,  shall  not  operate  as  a  stay 
of  such  action,  unless  such  agency  otherwise 
orders,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing on  the  qnestion  of  a  stay  (which  hearing 
may  consist  solely  of  affidavits  and  oral  argu- 
ments) . 

"(J)  (1)  In  a  proceeding  to  review  discipli- 
nary •ctlon  taken  by  a  registered  clearing 
agency  against  a  participant,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  and  upon  considera- 
tion of  the  record  before  the  clearing  agency 
and  such  other  evidence  as  It  may  deem 
relevant — 

"(A)  If  the  appropriate  regulatory  agency 
finds  that  such  participant  has  engaged  In 
such  acts  or  practices,  or  htis  omitted  such 
acts,  as  the  clearing  agency  has  found  him 
to  have  engaged  In  or  to  have  omitted,  and 
that  such  acts  or  practices,  or  omissions  to 
act,  are  In  violation  of  such  rules  of  the 
clearing  agency  as  have  been  designated  in 
the  determination  of  the  clearing  agency.  It 
shall  by  order  so  declare  and  affirm  the 
action  taken  by  the  clearing  agency  or,  if 
appropriate  modify  the  sanctions  or  penal- 
ties In  accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  or 

"(B)  If  the  appropriate  regulatory  agency 
finds  that  the  evidence  does  not  warrant  the 
finding  required  In  clause  (A),  or  if  such 
agency  determines  that  such  acts  or  prac- 
tices as  are  found  to  have  been  engaged  In 
are  not  prohibited  by  the  designated  rule  or 
rules  of  the  clearing  agency  or  that  such  act 
is  found  to  have  been  omitted  Is  not  required 
by  such  designated  rule  or  rules,  the  appro- 
priate regulatory  agency  shall  by  order  set 
aside  the  action  of  tbe  clearing  agency. 

"(2)  The  appropriate  regulatory  agency 
may,  having  due  regard  to  the  public  inter- 
est. If  It  finds  that  any  penalty  imposed  by 
a  registered  clearing  agency  upon  a  partici- 
pant is  excessive  or  oppressive,  cancel,  reduce, 
or  require  the  remission  of  such  penalty. 

"(it)  In  any  proceeding  to  review  the  de- 
nial of  participation  in  a  registered  clearing 
agency,  if  the  appropriate  regulatory  agency, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  and 
upon  cozislderation  of  the  record  before  tbe 
clearing  agency,  determines  that  the  specific 
grounds  on  which  such  denial  or  bar  is 
based  exist  In  fact  and  are  vcJid  under  this 
section.  It  shall  by  order  dlsmL'w  the  proceed- 
ing; In  the  absence  of  sitch  a  determination. 


the  approprtate  regulatory  agency  shaU  by 
order  set  aside  the  action  of  the  clearing 
agency  and  require  it  to  admit  tbe  appli- 
cant to  participation  therein. 

"(1)  The  appropriate  regulatory  agency, 
after  appropriate  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  is  auttoca-ized,  by  order,  if  such  action 
appears  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  In  the 
pubUe  Interest  or  for  the  protection  of  in- 
vestors or  to  carry  cut  the  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  to  suspend  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
twelve  months  or  revoke  the  registration  of  a 
registered  clearing  agency  or  impose  limi- 
tations upon  the  activities,  functions,  or  op- 
erations of  such  clearing  a^ncy,  if  the  ap- 
propriate regulatory  agency  finds  that  such 
ctearing  agency  has  violated  any  provision  of 
this  title,  or  any  rule  or  regulation  thereun- 
der, or  Iwis  failed  to  enforce  complUnce  with 
its  on-n  rules,  or  has  engaged  In  any  other 
activity  tending  to  defeat  the  purposes  of 
thts  section; 

"(2)  to  suspend  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
twelve  months  or  expel  from  a  registered 
clearing  agency  any  participant  therein.  If 
the  appropriate  regulatory  agency  finds  that 
stich  participant  has  violated  any  provi- 
sion of  this  title  or  any  rule  or  regulation 
thereunder  or  any  rule  of  the  clearing 
agency;  and 

"(3)  to  remove  from  office  any  officer  or  di- 
rector of  a  registered  clearing  agency  who, 
the  appropriate  regulatory  agency  finds,  has 
wUlfally  failed  to  enforce  the  rules  of  the 
clearing  agency,  or  hsis  willfully  abused  his 
authority 

"(m)  If  a  proceeding  under  subsection 
(1)(1)  of  this  section  results  In  the  sus- 
pension or  revocation  of  the  registration  of  a 
clearing  agency,  the  appropriate  regulatory 
agency  may,  upon  notice  to  s\ich  clearing 
agency,  apply  to  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  specified  In  section  21(e)  or  27 
ol  this  title  for  the  appointment  of  a  trustee. 
In  such  event,  the  court  may,  to  tbe  extent 
It  deems  necessary  or  appropriate,  take  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  of  the  clearing  agency 
involved,  and  the  books,  records,  and  assets 
thereof,  wherever  located;  and  the  court  shall 
appoint  the  appropriate  regulatory  agency 
or  a  person  designated  by  the  appropriate 
regulatory  agency  as  the  trustee  with  the 
power  to  take  possesslcn  and  to  continue  to 
operate  or  to  terminate  the  facilities  of  such 
clearing  agency  in  an  orderly  mariner,  for 
the  protection  of  participants  and  public  in- 
vestors, subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  court  may  prescribe. 

"(o)  Each  registered  clearing  agency  shall 
make,  keep,  and  preserve  for  such  periods 
such    accounts,    correspondence,    memoran- 
dums, papers,  books,  and  other  reoonte.  and 
furnish  such  copies  thereof  and  make  surti 
reports   and   supply  such   Information   and 
documents  as  the  Commission  by  Its  rules 
and  regulations  may  prescribe   as  necessary 
or  appropriate  to   keep  current  or  to  sup- 
plement the  registration  statement  and  docu- 
ments filed  pursuant  to  subsection   (b).  to 
facilitate       cooperation       among       clearing 
agencies  and  the  prompt  and  accurate  settle- 
ment of  securities  transactions,  to  assure  the 
safekeeping  of  funds  and  securities  held  for 
the  accounts  of  participants,  or  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Investors  or  the  public    Interest. 
Tbe  Commission  shaU  promptly  furnish  to 
the  approprtate  regulatory  agencies  all  re- 
ports which  It  receives  from  registered  clear- 
ing  agencies  pursuant  to  this  section.   All 
aocoants.     correspondence,      memorandums, 
papers,  books,  and  other  records  of  a  clear- 
ing agency  shall  lie  subject  at  any  time  to 
such  reasonable   periodic,   special,  or  other 
examinations   by    examiners   or   other    rep- 
resentatives  of    the   appropriate   regnlatory 
agency  as  such  agency  may  deem  necessary 
or  appropriate  In  the  public  Interest,  for  the 
protection  of  Investors  or  to  carry  out  the 
purposes   of   this   section.    The    appropriate 
regulatory  agency  shall  make  a  full  and  de- 
tailed report  of  any  examlnaUon  made  of  a 


registered  cleartog  agency  and  shall  prompt- 
ly furnish  to  the  Commission  a  copy  of  any 
such  report. 

••(p)  The  agencies  enumerated  in  section 
3(a)  (25)   of  this  title  shall  constat  and  co- 
operate  with    each   other   and   shall    advise 
one   another   protnpUy   of  the  pendency  or 
determination    cf   any   proceedings,   of    the 
promulgation  of  any  rules,  and  of  the  entrv- 
of  anv  order  rMating   to  a  clearing  agency, 
participant,  class  of  clearing  agencies,  or  class 
of  participants.  At  least  fifteen  days  prior  to 
the  Issuance  for  public  comment  or  adoption 
of  any  prapoeed  rule  or  regulation  regarding 
clearing  agencies,  whether  pursuaJit  to  this 
tiUe  or  otherwise,  the  agency  contempUtine 
issuance  or   adoption   ol  any  such   rule   cr 
regulation  shall   first  consiat  with   and  re- 
quest the  views  cf  each  of  the  other  agencies 
enumerated  In  sectton  3(a)  (25)   toward  the 
end  that  rules  and  regulations  applicable  to 
banks  regiistered  as  clearing  agencies  may  be. 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable.  In  ac- 
cord with  both  sound  banking  practices  and 
a  soimd  system  for  the  prompt  and  accurate 
processing  and  setUement  of  securiUes  trans- 
actions. Nothing  In  this  section  shall  impair 
the  authority  of  any  State  bankUig  author- 
ity   or    other    State    or    Federal    regulatory 
authority  having  JurtsdicUon  over  a  person 
registered  as  a  clearing  agency  from  making 
or   enforcing   rules    governing   such    person 
which   are   not   Inconsistent  with   this  sec- 
tion or  any  rules  or  regulations  promulgated 
hereunder. 

"(q)  The  Commission  shall,  on  tx  belore 
December  91,  1976,  take  sxich  ateps  as  are 
within  Its  power  to  bring  about  elimmaUon 
of  the  stock  certificate  as  a  means  of  settle- 
ment among  brokers  or  dealew  of  transac- 
tions consummated  on  national  securities 
exchanges  or  bv  n>eans  of  the  malls  or  other 
means  or  instrumentalities  of  Interstate 
commerce.  Commencing  In  1973  and  ending 
In  1976,  the  Commission  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  Congress  (1)  the  steps  It  ha.s 
taken  and  progress  it  has  made  toward  elimi- 
nation of  the  stock  certificate  as  a  means  ol 
settlement,  and  (2)  Its  recommendations. 
If  any,  for  further  leglsUUoii  to  eliminate 
the  stock  certificate." 

Sec.  6.  The  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1TO4 
is  further  junended  by  inserting  after  section 
17A  (added  by  section  6  of  thts  Act)  the 
following  new  section : 

"TEANSFEB   AGENTS 

"Sbc.  17B.  (a)  (1)  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsecUon,  it  shaU  ^x  unlawful 
for  any  person,  dlrecUy  or  indirecUy.  to  make 
Qse  of  the  mails  or  any  means  or  Instru- 
mentality of  interstate  commerce  to  perform 
the  funcUon  of  a  transfer  agent  with  respect 
to  any  security  unless  such  person  Is  regis- 
tered in  accordance  with  this  section.  The 
Oommiaslon.  by  rules  and  regulations  or  by 
order,  upot  Its  own  motion  or  upon  applica- 
tion, may  oondiUonally  or  uncondittouaUy 
exempt  any  tranafer  agent  or  class  of  trans- 
fer agents  or  security  or  class  of  securities 
from  any  provision  or  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion or  any  rule  or  regulation  prescribed 
under  this  section  U  the  Commission  finds 
that  the  application  of  such  provlsloa  or 
provisions  to  such  transfer  agent  or  class  of 
transfer  agents  or  such  security  or  class  of 
securities  is  not  practical  or  not  neoeasary  or 
appropriate  in  the  public  interest  or  for  tbe 
prompt  and  accurate  processing  and  settle- 
ment of  securities  transactions. 

"(2)  The  CommisElon  shall  include  in  Its 
aimual  reports  to  Congress  required  by  sec- 
tion 23(b)  of  this  title  information  concern- 
ing the  number  of  requests  for  exemptions 
from  this  section  received,  the  number 
granted,  and  the  basis  or  bases  upon  which 
the  exemptions  were  granted. 

-(3)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shaU 
apply  only  to  securities  and  to  persons  per- 
forming tiie  function  of  transfer  agent  with 
respect  to  securities  wbtcb  are  registered 
under  section  12  of  Uiis  ttt'e  or  which  would 
be  »«qulred  to  be  so  registered  except  for  the 
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exemption  from  registration  provided  in  sub- 
section (g)  (2)  (B)  or  (g)  (2)  (G)  of  that  sec- 
tion The  provisions  cf  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  variable  annuity  contracts  issued  by 
insurance  companies. 

"(b)  Any  transfer  agent  may  be  registered 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  by  filing  with 
the   appropriate   regulatory  agency  a  regis- 
tration statement  which  shall  state  the  ad- 
dress  of    its    principal    office    or    offices   for 
transfer  agent  activities,  the  identity  of  the 
issuers  and  Issues  of  securities  for  which  it 
is  then  acting  as  transfer  agent,  and  such 
other  Information  in  such  detail  as  the  ap- 
propriate regulatory  agency  may  require  as 
necessary  or  appropriate  with  regard  to  per- 
formance   capability,    standards    and    pro- 
cedures  for  safe   handling  and   custody  of 
securities,  and  operational  compatibility  of 
the  transfer  agent's  activities  with  those  of 
other    persons    Involved    in    the    securities 
handling  process.  Each  appropriate  regulatory 
agency,  other  than  the  Commission,  shall  file 
wlih   the   Commission   notice  of   the   name 
of  any  transfer  agent  required  to  register 
with  such  agency  under  this  section,  the  ad- 
dress of  its  principal  office  or  offices  for  trans- 
fer  agent   activity,   the    identity   of   the   is- 
suers and   Issues  of  Eecurities  for  which   it 
is  then  acting  as  a  transfer  agent  and  such 
other  information  as  the  Commission  may, 
by  rule,  require.  Each  appropriate  regulatory 
agency  shall  also  file  with  the  Commission 
such  additional  Information  as  the  Conunis- 
sion  may,  by  rule,  require  to  keep  current 
the  Information  in  such  notice  and  to  carry 
out    Its   responsibilities   under   this  section. 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section,  a  registration  of  a  trans- 
fer agent  filed  under  this  subsection  shall 
become  effectl.e  thirty  days  after  the  receipt 
of  the  registration  statement  by  the  appro- 
priate   regulatory    agency    or    within    such 
shorter  period  of  time  as  such  agency  may 
determine. 

'•(c)  The  appropriate  regulatory  agency 
shall,  after  appropriate  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  by  order,  deny  registra- 
tion to  any  transfer  agent  seeking  registra- 
tion if  it  finds  that  such  denial  Is  in  the 
public  Interest  and  that  such  transfer  agent 
does  not  have  procedures  or  the  operational 
capabilities  to  be  able  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  and  purposes  of  this  section  and 
the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  there- 
under. 

"(d)  Pending  final  determination  whether 
the  registration  of  a  transfer  agent  shall  be 
denied,  the  appropriate  regulatory  agency 
may,  by  order,  postpone  the  effective  date 
of  such  registration  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
ninety  days,  except  that  such  agency  may 
extend  such  period  until  final  determina- 
tion If  it  finds  good  cause  for  such  extension 
and  publishes  Its  reasons  therefor. 

"(e)  Any  transfer  agent  registered  under 
this  section  may,  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  appropriate  regulatory  agency 
may  deem  necessary  in  the  public  Interest, 
for  the  protection  of  Investors  or  to  assure 
the  prompt  and  accurate  processing  and  set- 
tlement of  securities  transactions,  withdraw 
from  registration  by  filing  a  written  notice 
of  withdrawal  with  such  agency.  If  such 
agency  finds  that  any  such  transfer  agent 
for  whom  a  registration  statement  is  pend- 
ing is  no  longer  in  existence  or  has  ceased 
to  do  business  as  a  transfer  agent,  It  shall 
by  order  cancel  or  deny  the  registration. 

"(f)  Each  registered  transfer  agent  shall 
make,  keep,  and  preserve  for  such  periods 
such  accounts,  correspondence,  memoran- 
dums, papers,  books,  and  other  records,  and 
furnish  such  copies  thereof  and  shall  make 
such  reports  and  file  such  information  and 
documents  with  the  appropriate  regulatory 
agency,  as  such  agency  by  rule  or  regula- 
tion may  prescribe  as  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  keep  current  or  to  supplement  the 
registration  statement  and  documents  filed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  and  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section.  Such  accounts, 
correspondence.       memorandums,       papers. 


books,  and  other  records  shall  be  subject  at 
any  time  to  such  reasonable  periodic,  spe- 
cial, or  other  examinations  by  examiners  or 
other  representatives  of  the  appropriate  reg- 
ulatory agency  as  such  agency  may  deem  ne- 
cessary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section.  Each  appropriate  regu- 
latory agency  shall  make  a  report  of  aU  ex- 
aminations conducted  by  It  of  any  transfer 
agent  and  shall,  upon  request,  furnish  a 
copy  of  such  report  to  any  other  regulatory 
agency  with  responsibilities  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(g)  No  transfer  agent  registered  under 
this  section  shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  en- 
gage in  any  activity  as  transfer  agent  in 
contravention  of  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Commission  shall  prescribe  as  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  in  the  public  Interest, 
for  the  protection  of  investors  or  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  section  with  regard  to 
standards  for  the  performance  of  transfer 
functions,  measures  and  procedures  for  safe 
handling  and  custody  of  securities,  and  op- 
erational compatibility  of  transfer  agents 
with  other  persons  Involved  In  the  securities 
handling  process. 

"(h)  The  appropriate  regulatory  agencies 
shall  consult  and  cooperate  with  each  other 
and.  as  may  be  appropriate  with  State  bank- 
ing authorities  having  supervision  over  banks 
acting  as  transfer  agents  so  that  the  ac- 
counts, correspondence,  memorandums, 
papers,  books,  records  and  other  data  re- 
quired of  banks  acting  as  transfer  agents,  the 
rules  and  regulations  applicable  to  them,  and 
the  inspections  thereof,  may  be  in  accord 
with  sound  banking  practices  and  fulfill  mu- 
tual regulatory  needs  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  Impair  the  authority  of  any 
State  banking  authority  or  of  any  other 
States  or  Federal  regulatory  authority  which 
has  Jurisdiction  over  a  person  registered  as 
a  transfer  agent  from  making  or  enforcing 
rules  governing  such  person  which  are  not 
Inconsistent  with  this  section  or  any  rules 
promulgated  hereunder. 

"(1)  Compliance  with  the  requirements 
Imposed  by  this  section  may  be  enforced 
under  section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1818)  by  the  appropriate 
regulatory  agencies  other  than  the  Commis- 
sion. For  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  by  the 
appropriate  regulatory  agency  of  its  powers 
under  section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act,  a  bank  holding  company  and  a 
nonbank  subsidiary  of  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany, acting  as  a  transfer  agent,  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  bank.  Any  violation  of  any  require- 
ment imposed  under  this  section  upon  banks, 
bank  holding  companies,  or  nonbank  sub- 
sidiaries of  bank  holding  companies  regis- 
tered as  transfer  agents  Is  a  violation  of  the 
requirements  imposed  under  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  and  shall  constitute  ade- 
quate basis  for  the  Issuance  of  orders  under 
section  8(b)  and  8(c)  of  that  Act.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  power  under  section  8  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  each  of  such 
appropriate  regulatory  agencies  may.  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  compliance  with  this 
section  or  any  rule  thereunder,  exercise  any 
other  authority  conferred  on  it  by  law. 

"  ( J )  The  Commission  may,  after  appropri- 
ate notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  by 
order,  censure,  bar,  or  place  limitations  upon 
any  transfer  agent  for  which  it  Is  the  ap- 
propriate regulatory  agency,  or  upon  any 
partner,  officer,  director,  or  employee  of  any 
such  transfer  agent,  or  to  suspend  for  a  pe- 
riod not  exceeding  twelve  months  or  revoke 
the  registration  of  any  such  transfer  agent, 
if  the  Commission  finds  that  such  censure, 
barring,  placing  of  limitations,  suspension, 
or  revocation  is  in  the  public  interest  or 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  Investors  and 
that  such  transfer  agent  or  partner,  officer, 
director,  or  employee  thereof  has  willfully 
violated  or  Is  unable  to  comply  with  any 
provision  of  this  section  or  any  rule  or  reg- 
ulation promulgated  thereunder.  All  of  the 
functions  and  powers  of  the  Commission  un- 


der this  title  are  available  to  the  Commission 
to  enforce  compliance  by  any  person  with 
the  requirements  Imposed  under  this  section. 
Except  to  the  extent  that  enforcement  of 
the  requirements  Imposed  under  this  section 
is  specifically  committed  to  another  appro- 
priate regulatory  agency,  the  Commission 
shall  have  primary  responsibility  to  enforce 
such  requirements. 

"(k)  At  least  fifteen  days  prior  to  the  is- 
suance for  public  comment  or  adoption  of 
any  proposed  rule  or  regulation  regarding 
transfer  agents,  the  agency  contemplating 
issuance  or  adoption  of  any  such  rule  or 
regulation  shall  first  consult  with  and  re- 
quest the  views  of  each  of  the  other  agencies 
enumerated  in  section  3(a)  (25)  concerning 
such  rules  toward  the  end  that  rules  and 
regulations  applicable  to  banks  registered  as 
transfer  agents  may  be  in  accord  with  sound 
banking  practices  and  fulfill  mutual  regu- 
latory needs  to  the  extent  practicable." 

Sec.  7.  Section  12  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  781)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  subsection  (1) 
the  following  new  subsection  : 

"(J)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  Issuer, 
any  class  of  whose  securities  is  registered  un- 
der this  section  or  which  would  be  required 
to  be  so  registered  except  for  the  exemption 
from  registration  provided  by  paragraph  (2) 
(B)  or  (2)  (G)  of  subsection  (g),  by  the  use 
of  any  means  or  instrumentality  of  inter- 
state commerce,  or  of  the  malls,  to  issue, 
either  originally  or  upon  transfer,  any  such 
securities  in  a  form  or  with  a  format  which 
contravenes  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Ccmmisiicn  may  preccrlbe  as  necessary 
cr  appropriate  for  the  prompt  and  accurate 
processing  of  transactions  in  securities." 

Sec.  8.  Section  19  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78s)  Is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the  fol- 
low ing  new  subsection : 

"(f)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  a  study  and  Investigation 
of  the  practice  of  registration  of  securities 
other  than  In  the  name  of  the  beneficial 
owner  and  to  determine  (1)  whether  such 
registration  Is  consistent  with  the  policies 
and  purposes  of  this  title,  with  particular 
reference  to  section  14,  and  (2)  If  consis- 
tent, whether  steps  can  be  taken  to  fa- 
cilitate communications  between  corpora- 
tions and  their  shareholders  while  at  the 
same  time  retaining  the  benefits  of  such 
registration.  The  Commission  shall  report 
to  the  Congress  Its  preliminary  findings 
within  six  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  and  its  final  re- 
sults and  recommendations  within  one  year 
of  such  date." 

Sec.  9.  Section  28  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78bb)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (b) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  No  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  shall  Impose  any  tax  on  any  change 
in  beneficial  or  record  ownership  ot  securities 
effected  through  the  facilities  of  i  regis- 
tered clearing  agency  or  any  nominee  there- 
of or  custodian  therefor  or  upon  the  de- 
livery or  transfer  of  securities  to  or  through 
or  receipt  from  cuch  agency  or  any  nomi- 
res  thereof  or  custodian  therefor,  unless  such 
transfer  or  delivery  or  receipt  would  other- 
wise be  taxable  by  such  State  or  political 
subdivision  if  the  facilities  of  such  regis- 
tered clearing  agency  or  any  nominee  there- 
of or  custodian  therefor  were  not  physically 
located  in  the  taxing  State  or  political  sub- 
division. No  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  shall  impose  any  tax  on  securities 
which  are  deposited  in  or  retained  by  a  reg- 
Istereo  clearing  agency  or  any  nominee 
thereof  or  custodian  therefor,  unless  such 
securities  would  otherwise  be  taxable  by 
SMCh  State  or  political  subdivision  If  the  fa- 
cilities of  such  registered  clearing  agency 
or  any  nominee  thereof  or  custodian  there- 
for were  not  physically  located  in  the  tax- 
ing State  or  political  subdivision." 
Sec.   10.  This  Act  shall   become  effective 
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on  the  date  of  Its  enactment,  except  that 
sections  17A(a)  and  17B(a)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934  (as  added  by  this 
Act)  shall  become  effective  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment. 


ADDITIONAL        COSPONSORS        OF 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


S.    II 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClellan,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  , 
and  the  Senators  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellhon  and  Mr.  Bartlett)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  11,  a  bill  to  grant  the 
consent  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Arkansas  River  Basin  compact. 

S.    347 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  547,  which 
allows  broadcasting  of  information  re- 
lating to  State-run  lottery  programs  via 
television  and  radio. 

S.    867 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  867,  to  eliminate  discrimination 
against  women  in  extending  credit. 

S.    904 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  904,  the  Truth 
In  Food  Labeling  Act. 

S.    1018 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  1018,  a 
bill  to  create  a  National  Commission  on 
the  Olympic  Games. 

S.    1036 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Muskie,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1036,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  with  respect  to  legislative  activ- 
ity by  certain  types  of  exempt  organiza- 
tions. 

S.    II37 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1137,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  public  safety  and 
to  increase  the  deterrent  potential  of 
the  Federal  criminal  law;  by  requiring 
the  imposition  of  certain  penalties  for 
persons  convicted  of  offenses  involving 
the  trafficking  of  narcotic  drugs,  to  pro- 
vide for  an  assessment  of  the  effect  of 
Federal  sentencing  provisions  and  prac- 
tices generally  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1327 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1327,  a  bill 
to  require  the  labeling  of  electrical  ap- 
plisjices  with  respect  to  their  compara- 
tive efficiency  in  the  use  of  electricity 
and  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
minimum  standards  of  efficiency  for  such 
appliances. 

S.    1604 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  OlUahoma  (Mr.  Bart- 
lett), the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett),  ths  Senator  from  Massachu- 


setts (Mr.  Brooke),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr,  Pastore),  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tun- 
ney) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1604, 
to  prevent  discrimination  on  the  btisis 
of  sex  in  housing. 

S.    106S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Be.^ll), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1605,  to  amend  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  sex  or  marital 
status  against  Individuals  seeking  credit, 

S.    1643 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javcts,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore) and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss)   were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 

1643,  a  bill  to  provide  minimum  stand- 
ards in  connection  with  certain  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  State  and  local 
correctional,  penal,  and  pretrial  deten- 
tion institutions  and  facilities. 

S.   1644 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore) and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr, 
Moss)   were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 

1644,  a  bill  to  assist  urban  criminal  jus- 
tice systems  on  an  emergency  basis  in 
those  cities  where  personal  security,  eco- 
nomic stability,  peace,  and  tranquillity 
are  most  impaired  and  threatened  by  the 
alarming  rise  in  the  commission  of  seri- 
ous crime. 

S.    I64S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore) and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss)   were  added  £is  cosponsors  of  S. 

1645,  a  bill  to  provide  assistance  to  State 
and  local  criminal  justice  departments 
and  agencies  in  alleviating  criminal  jus- 
tice departments  and  agencies  in  allevi- 
ating critical  shortages  in  qualified  pro- 
fessional and  paraprofessional  person- 
nel, particularly  in  the  corrections  com- 
ponents of  such  systems.  In  developing 
the  most  advanced  and  enlightened  per- 
sonnel recruitment  training  and  employ- 
ment standards  and  progi-ams,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    1837 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1837,  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act,  by  remov- 
ing arbitrary  statutory  limits  on  pay- 
ments for  skilled  nursing  homes. 

S.    1949 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1949,  a  bill  to 
expand  the  definition  of  "developmental 
disability"  to  include  autism. 


S.    1982 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domen- 
ici)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1982, 
to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  increase  to  $3,000  the  annual 
amount  which  individuals  may  earn 
without  suffering  deductions  from  bene- 
fits on  account  of  excess  earnings,  and 
to  lower  from  72  to  70  the  age  after  which 
deductions  on  account  of  excess  earnings 
are  no  longer  made. 

S.    1983 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf)  ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  were  add- 
ed as  cosponsors  of  S.  1983,  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Conservation  Act  of  1973. 

S.    2020 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxbure,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
McIntyre)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2020,  a  bill  to  require  the  administrator 
of  the  Social  and  Economic  Statistics 
Administration  to  be  subject  to  Senate 
confirmation. 

S.    2029 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  was  a-jded  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2029,  to  provide  assistance  for  Vietnamese 
children. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  129— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  KILLING  OF  POLAR 
BEARS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  for  appropriate  reference  a  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  the  President  to  seek 
an  international  argeement  with  the 
U.S.S.R.,  Canada,  Denmark,  and  Nor- 
way for  an  immediate  moratorium  of  the 
killing  of  polar  bears. 

I  believe  that  Soviet  leader  Brezhnev's 
visit  makes  this  an  appropriate  time  to 
introduce  the  resolution.  It  has  been  the 
Soviet  Union  which  has  taken  the  lead 
in  banning  the  killing  of  the  polar  bear; 
all  killing  of  the  world's  largest  carni- 
vore ceased  on  Russian  soil  In  1956  and 
the  Soviets  have  urged  others  to  foUow 
their  lead. 

None  of  the  other  four  countries  in- 
volved has  placed  a  ban  on  the  killing 
despite  the  fact  that  the  world-wide  polar 
bear  population  is  down  to  approximately 
10,000  to  20,000 — and  decreasing.  How- 
ever, each  coimtry  has  placed  some  re- 
strictions on  the  kilUng. 

The  United  States  has  failed  to  put  the 
polar  bear  on  the  Endangered  Species 
List  because  of  what  officials  describe 
as  "technical  complexities."  However,  the 
State  of  Alaska  has  banned  further  hunt- 
ing of  bear  from  airplanes,  which  will 
greatly  reduce  the  American  kill. 

The  specialized  scientific  group  con- 
cerned with  this  matter,  the  Polar  Bear 
Group  of  the  International  Union  for  the 
Conservation  of  Nature,  has  recommend- 
ed a  ban. 

If  the  United  States  will  join  with  the 
Soviets  and  the  lUCN  in  calling  for  a 
moratorium,  there  is  every  chance  that 
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the  remaining  comitrles  can  be  brought 
into  the  fold. 

I  ask  at  this  point  in  the  Recced  to 
have  printed  the  text  of  the  resolution, 
as  well  as  the  1972  resolutions  of  the 
lUCN  Group. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  material  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  Res.  129 

Reioloed,  Ttuit  the  President  of  tbe  tJnlted 
States  U  authorized  and  requested  to  enter 
Into  negotiations  with  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  Canada.  Denmark.  Nor- 
way, and  any  other  Interested  njktions.  with  a 
view  to  obtain  a  treaty  or  other  appropriate 
arrangement  with  such  nations  providing  for 
an  Immediate  moratorliun  on  the  killing  of 
p>olar  bears  In  the  Arctic  Sea.  tbe  Arctic  clr- 
cumpolar  pack  ice  area,  and  their  landed 
territory. 

iNTEBNATIOlfAL    UWTON    rO«    CCNSEKVATION    OF 

Natx-'re     and     Natubai.     Resources,     1110 

MOHCES.  SwrrZKKLAND RESOLUTIONS 

ACOPTCD     BT     THE     POLAX      BEAS      SPECIALIST 

Group.  Susvtval  Service  Commission 
(Third   Biennial    Meeting,   Morges,  Switzer- 
land, February  7-10,  1972) 

Representatives  frcm  Canada,  Denmark, 
Norway,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  who  comprise  the  Polar  Bear  Special- 
ist Group  of  the  SSC,  adopted  the  following 
Resolutions  at  the  conclusion  of  their  meet- 
ing In  Morgea.  This  was  the  third  scientific 
meeting  cf  the  group,  which  first  convened 
in  1968.  Proceedings  will  be  published  this 
year  as  Supplementary  paper  No.  35,  lUCN 
Publlcatior.s  New  Series. 

resolution   1 — immediate  protective 

measures 
The  IVCN  Polar  Bear  Specialist  Group 

Recognizing  that  the  polar  bear  is  a  sig- 
nificant resource  of  the  Arctic  region,  the 
management  of  which  has  both  national  and 
international    Implications; 

Knowing  that  the  polar  bear  is  of  vital 
Importance  to  the  economic,  social  and  cul- 
tural well-being  of  local  peoples  in  the  Arc- 
tic region; 

Being  aware  that  present  polar  bear  num- 
bers and  population  densities  in  most  parts 
of  the  Arctic  region  are  below  the  optimum 
level  and  that  the  species  is  under  threat  of 
disappearance  in  some  areas; 

Being  convinced  that  the  polar  bear  re- 
quires additional  protection  if  the  resource 
is  to  be  conserved  and  populations  permitted 
to  build  up  to  optimum  levels; 

Considering  that  effective  management  of 
this  resource  can  be  achieved  only  by  a  co- 
ordinated International  effort; 

Recommends  to  lUCN  that  It  strongly  urge 
all  nations  concerned; 

(I)  To  take  appropriate  action  to  prohibit 
from  1973  onwards,  hunting  of  polar  bears 
on  the  high  seas  including  the  area  of  tbe 
clrcumpolar  pack  Ice,  except  where  such 
hunting  is  carried  out  as  a  continuation  of 
the  traditional  rights  of  local  people  who 
depend  on  this  resource;  and 

(II)  To  protect,  within  their  own  terri- 
tories, polar  bear  denning  and  feeding  areas 
and  to  m:»nage  their  own  separate  polar  bear 
papulations  In  consultatlcn  with  other  na- 
tions sharing  these  populations. 

RESOLXmON  2 RESEARCH  CO-OPERATION 

The  IVCN  Polar  Bear  Specialist  Group 

Having  reviewed  the  results  of  research 
concerned  with  elucidating  the  regional  and 
clrcumpolar  nature  of  the  pc^ar  bear; 

Recognizing  the  progress  made,  partic- 
ularly In  characterizing  regional  populations, 
e:>tlmating  tbe  numbers  of  bears  in  local 
areas,  locating  some  areas  of  importance  to 
denning  and  assessing  tbe  types  and  inci- 
dence of  disease  and  parasites; 

Being  aware  however,  that,  despite  these 
advances  In  the  understanding  of  polar  bear 


populations  and  ecology,  several  problems 
of  extreme   Importance   remain   unresolved; 

Realizing  In  particular  that  fundamental 
knowledge  about  polar  bear  stocks  ranging  In 
the  Chokchl  Sea  and  the  Beaufort  Sea, 
which  are  of  common  Interest  to  Canada, 
tbe  USSR  and  the  USA.  Is  tnsufflcient  to  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  effective  conservation  action; 

Realizing  also  that  the  avaUable  informa- 
tion about  polar  bears  ranging  in  the  Barents 
Sea  and  the  Greenland  Sea.  which  are  of  com- 
mon interest  to  Denmark,  Norway  and  the 
USSR,  Is  inadequate  especially  In  regard 
to  numbers,  movements  and  place  of  origin; 

Being  convinced  also  that  action  must  be 
t.J(en  to  locate  Important  denning  areas, 
both  on  land  and  sea  ice,  to  which  these 
stocks  of  bears  are  related; 

Recognizing  that  whilst  elements  of  such 
investigations  are  of  principal  Importance 
to  ore  country  and  may  accordingly  be 
handled  on  a  national  basis,  other  elements 
are  of  international  scope  and  demand  Inter- 
national co-cperatlon  for  resolution; 

Recommends  to  lUCN  that  it  request  all 
nations  concerned ; 

(I)  to  expand  significantly  scientific  pro- 
grammes for  studying  polar  bear  populations 
probably  shared  by  two  or  more  countries, 
particularly  tagging  and  survey  programmes 
in  the  Barents  Sea  and  tbe  Greenland  Sea 
(Der.mark.  Norway  and  tbe  USSR),  and  the 
Chukchi  Sea  (the  USSR  and  the  USA), » and 

(II)  to  study  denning  areas  and  denning 
habits  cf  polar  bears  in  the  North  Atlantic 
(Denmark,  Norway  and  the  USSR)  and  on 
the  coastal  areas  of  the  Chukchi  and  Beau- 
fort Seas  (Canada,  the  USSR  and  the  USA). 

resolution    3 RESEARCH    CO-CPEXATION 

The  IVCN  Polar  Bear  Specialist  Group 

Recognizing  tbe  vital  Importance  of  the 
research  on  the  pcriar  bear  balng  undertaken 
by  Denmark  and  Norway  in  Greenland  and 
in  Svalbard  to  the  development  of  effective 
management  and  conservation  measures; 

Knowing  that  these  two  countries  may 
share  polar  bear  populations  with  Canada 
and  the  USSR  and  that  more  Information  on 
these  populations  is  required,  especially  data 
on  migration,  productivity  and  total  num- 
bers of  bears; 

Realizing  the  urgency  of  securing  data  on 
these  Important  topics  because  of  the  rapid 
increase  in  development  and  exploitation  of 
the  Danish  and  Norwegian  Arctic  and  the 
resulting  impact  on  polar  bear  conservation 
and  management; 

Csnsiderlng  the  already  demonstrated  ad- 
vantages of  a  co-ordinated  International  ef- 
fort In  achieving  better  management  and 
conservation  of  tbe  polar  bear  throughout 
the  Arctic; 

Considering  also  the  views  expressed  at 
the  current  meeting  on  the  Importance  to 
Canada,  the  USSR  and  the  USA  of  the  Dan- 
ish and  Norwegian  work  In  resolving  con- 
serration  problems  In  the  Arctic  common  to 
all  five  nations; 

Recommends  to  lUCN  that  It  strongly 
xirges  Denmark  and  Norway  to  take  all  pos- 
sible action  to  continue  and  Increase  polar 
bear  research,  particularly  that  related  to 
management  and  conservation,  within  tbelr 
Arctic  territories. 

resolution     4 — RINGED    SEAI,    STUUU.S 

The  IVCN  Polar  Bear  Specialist  Group 

Recognizing  that  the  ringed  seal  Is  the 
main  food  Item  of  polar  beai-s  throughout 
their  clrcumpolar  range,  and  therefore  that 
ringed  seal  productivity  and  availability  is  of 
direct  Importance  to  polar  bear  welfare; 

Recognizing  also  that  the  protection  of 
polar  bear  feeding  grounds  is  as  Important 
to  polar  bear  management  as  is  the  protec- 
tion and  preservation  of  discrete  polar  bear 
peculations; 

Realizing  that  the  available  data  en  ringed 
seal  distribution  and  productivity  are  Inade- 
quate: 

Recommends  to  lUCN  that  it  request 
member  nations  to  Initiate  and  support  stud- 


ies and  action  programmes  concerning  th« 
management  and  protection  of  ringed  seals 
and  tbe  areas  in  which  tbey  congregate. 

RESOLUTION    5 FORMAL   nfTERNATIONAL 

Acnoi* 
The  IVCN  Polar  Bear  Specialist  Group 

Being  convinced  that  an  international 
convention  will  be  required  to  provide  a  for- 
mal framework  for  co-operation  between 
Arctic  nations  in  regard  to  conservation  of 
polar  bears: 

Welcoming  the  first  draft  of  a  Convention 
on  Conservation  of  Polar  Bears  prepared  by 
lUCN; 

Having  now  enunciated  general  principles 
affecting  the  conservation  of  polar  bears 
which  should  form  the  basis  o<  suet  a  con- 
vention; 

Realizing  the  delays  Inevitably  Involved  in 
concluding  a  convention; 

Believing     that     international     action    Is 
needed  urgently  to  implement  specific  rec- ' 
ommendations  of  the  Group  on  management 
of  polar  bears; 

Recommends  to  lUCN: 

(I)  That  lUCN  prepare  a  new  draft  of  the 
proposed  Convention  based  on  the  principles 
affecting  polar  bear  conservation  enunciated 
by  the  Group  and  circulate  it  to  tbe  Group 
for  comment; 

(II)  That  lUCN  prepare  a  draft  protocol 
based  on  Recommendation  1  of  the  3rd  meet- 
ing of  the  Group  and  circulate  It  to  the 
Group  for  comment; 

( ill )  That  lUC:^,  after  amending  the  draft 
protocol  as  required  *n  the  light  of  com- 
ments from  the  Group,  invite  all  nations  con- 
cerned to  adhere  formally  to  the  protocol. 

RESOLUTION    6 — SPECIAL    MEETTNC 

The  IVCN  Polar  Bear  Specialist  Group 
Being  Informed  of  tne  various  topics  affect- 
ing the  ecology  and  management  of  natural 
resources  in  the  Arctic  that  will  be  discussed 
at  the  lUCN  lltb  General  Assembly  and  as- 
sociated technical  meetings; 

Considering  the  importance  also  of  early 
follow-up  on  several  aspects  of  International 
co-ordination  of  polar  bear  research  and 
management  arising  from  the  current  meet- 
ing of  the  Grcuo: 

Recommends  to  lUCN  that  it  consider  con- 
vening a  q>eclal  meeting  of  tbe  Group  at 
Banff  on  8  September  1972  immediately  be- 
fore the  other  lUCN  meetings  at  Banff. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  130— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELATING 
TO  THE  TRANSPORTATION  OF 
PORNOGRAPHIC  MATERIAL 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.) 

Mr.  GURNEY  submitted  the  following 
resolution: 

Senate  Resolution  130 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  requests  the 
President  to  seek  an  intematlcnal  agreement 
with  the  governments  of  other  countries  pro- 
viding that  any  person  responsible  for  know- 
ingly sending  pornographic  material  from  one 
country  which  is  a  party  to  the  agreement  to 
another  such  country,  and  any  person  who 
knowingly  so  ssnds  such  material  (including 
the  transporter  of  the  material). -shall  be— 

(1)  guUty  of  a  criminal  offense  in  the 
country  from  which,  and  In  the  country  to 
which,  such  material  is  sent,  to  be  pun- 
ished in  accordance  with  uniform  criminal 
penalties  agreed  upon;  and 

(3)  civilly  liable  to  tbe  person  to  whom 
such  material  is  addressed,  with  tbe  dam- 
ages to  oe  awarded  such  person  including 
compensatory  damages,  a  minimum  mcne- 
tary  amount  for  punitive  damages,  his  costs 
of  the  clvU  proceeding,  and  his  reasonable 
attorneys'  fees. 

(Mr.  GURNEY'S  remarks  in  con- 
nection with  this  resolution  are  found 
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under  Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  131— ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING SUPPLEMENTAii  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  CHILES,  from  the  Committee  on 
Govemmerrt  Operations,  reported  the 
folIor.ing  rescl_tIon: 

Senate  Resolution  131 

Resolved,  That  Senate  Resolution  46,  93d 
Congress,  agreed  to  February  26,  1973,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  3,  strike  out  "$1,830,328"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "91,920,000.00". 

(2)  In  section  6,  strike  out  "910,000"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$25,000". 

(3)  Sections  8  and  9  of  such  resolution  are 
redesignated  as  sections  9  and  10,  respec- 
tively. 

(4)  Insert  Immediately  below  section  7  the 
following  new  section: 

Sec.  8.  From  the  date  this  resolution  Is 
agreed  to  through  February  28,  1974,  not  to 
exceed  $89,620.00  shaU  be  avaUable  for  a 
study  or  Investigation  of  Government  pro- 
curement practices  (including  a  review  of 
recommendations  submitted  to  Congress  by 
the  Commission  on  Government  Procure- 
ment), of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $15,- 
000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of 
individual  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof. 

(5)  In  section  10,  as  redesignated  by  clause 
(3)  of  this  resolution,  strike  out  "$1,840,328" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$1,930,000.00 '. 


LAW     ENFORCEMENT     ASSISTANCE 
ADMINISTRATION  EXTENSION 

AMENDMENT    NO.    248 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  McCIiELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
authority  for  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration — LEAA — will  ex- 
pire on  June  30  of  this  year.  If  we  do 
not  want  this  vital  program  to  come  to 
an  end,  It  is  imperative  that  we  take 
action  before  June  30. 

The  House,  after  extensive  hearings 
and  debate,  has  now  completed  its  work 
on  a  comprehensive  measure  (HJl.  8152) 
to  revise  and  to  extend  the  LEAA  pro- 
gram. The  House-passed  bill  is  a  good 
bill,  not  perfect,  but  it  seems  to  be  a 
good  compromise  of  competing  interests. 
With  some  modifications,  I  feel  that  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  will  want  to  sup- 
port it. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures,  which  I  am  privileged 
to  chair,  has  held  2  days  of  hearings 
on  a  number  of  LEAA  related  proposals. 
Testimony  has  been  taken  from  the  At- 
torney General,  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  representatives  of  the 
Governors,  counties,  mayors,  and  public, 
interest  groups.  On  June  19,  the  sub- 
committee also  reported  to  full  com- 
mittee Its  own  version  of  comprehen- 
sive legislation  to  revise  and  to  extend 
the  LEAA  program.  Wednesday,  mind- 
ful of  the  time  pressures  we  are  now 
laboring  imder,  I  attempted  to  bring  this 
measure  up  before  the  full  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  It  appeared  that  a 
majority  of  the  committee  was  appar- 
ently willing  to  report  It  out.  Neverthe- 


less, some  members  of  the  committee 
moved  to  postpone  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  1  week,  as  the  committee 
rules  provide. 

Mr.  President,  this  1  week  delay  will 
make  it  most  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  the  Senate  and  House  to  work  its  will 
on  this  comprehensive  legislation  in  time 
to  save  this  program  from  expiration  on 
June  30.  It  appears  that  we  will  now  be 
forced  to  take  up  the  House-passed 
measure  directly  on  the  Senate  floor. 
And  that  is  my  intention  as  soon  as  the 
business  on  the  calendar  permits,  prob- 
ably Monday  or  Tuesday. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  introducing  with 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrus- 
KA),  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  to  the  House-passed  bill,  H.R. 
8152.  The  amendment  is,  with  only  typo- 
graphical changes,  the  bill  which  was  re- 
ported by  the  subcommittee  and  which  Is 
now  pending  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee. 

My  purpose  in  making  these  remarks 
is  to  give  the  Senate  due  notice  that  this 
amendment — the  Senate  bill— will  be  of- 
fered as  a  substitute,  when  the  House 
bill  is  called  up  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  appear  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

First.  Exhibit  No.  1— The  text  of  the 
amendment  (No.  248)  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

Second.  Exhibit  No.  2 — Summary  of 
the  major  features  of  the  subcommittee 
amendment. 

Third.  Exhibit  No.  3— Section  by  sec- 
tion analysis  of  subcommittee  amend- 
ment. 

Fourth.  Exhibit  No.  4— Summary  of 
the  major  actions  taken  by  the  House. 

Fifth.  Exhibit  No.  5— Excerpts  from 
the  subcommittee  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RrrcRD,  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT   NO.    248 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Crime 
Control  Act  of  1973." 

Sec.  2.  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (Public 
Law  90-351),  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  3701  et 
seq.) ,  is  struck  In  Its  entirety  and  tbe  follow- 
ing Is  substituted  In  lieu  thereof: 

"TITLE  I — LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

ASSISTANCE 

"Declarations  and  Purpose 

•'Congress  finds  that  the  hlph  Incidence 
of  crime  In  the  United  States  threatens  the 
peace,  security,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
Nation  and  its  citizens.  To  reduce  and  pre- 
vent crime  an.*  JuvenUe  delinquency,  and  to 
Insure  the  greater  safety  cf  the  people  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  efforts 
must  be  better  coordinated.  Intensified,  and 
made  more  effective  at  all  levels  of  Govern- 
ment. 

"Congress  finds  f'lrther  that  crime  U  essen- 
tlaUy  a  local  problem  that  must  be  dealt 
with  by  State  and  l.cal  governments  If  It  Is  to 
be  controlled  effectively. 

"It  l3  therefore  the  declared  policy  of  tbe 
Congress  to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  strengthening  and  Improving  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  at  every 
le-el  by  national  assistance.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  title  to  (1)  encourage  States  and 
units  of  general  local  government  to  develop 
and  adopt  comprehensive  plans  based  upon 
their  evaluation  of  State  and  local  p-oblems 
of  law  enforcement   and   criminal   Justice; 


(2)  authorize  grants  to  States  and  units  of 
local  government  In  order  to  Improve  and 
strengthen  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
Justice;  and  (3)  encourage  research  and  de- 
velopment directed  toward  the  Improvement 
of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  and 
tbe  development  of  new  methods  for  the 
pre-,  ntlon  and  reduction  of  crime  and  the 
detection,  apprehension,  and  rehabilitation 
of  criminals. 

"Part  A — Law  Enforcement  Assistance 

Administration 
"Sec.  101.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
within  the  Department  of  Justice,  under  the 
general  authority  of  the  Attorney  General,  a 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
(hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  title  as  'Ad- 
ministration') composed  of  an  Administrator 
of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  and  two  Dep- 
uty Administrators  of  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
tbe  Senate. 

"(b)  The  AdmlnlEtrator  shall  be  the  head 
of  the  agency.  One  Deputy  Administrator 
shall  be  designated  th^  Deputy  Administra- 
tor for  Policy  Development.  The  second  Dep- 
uty Administrator  shall  be  designated  the 
Deputy  Administrator  for  Administration. 
"Part  B — Planning  Grants 
"Sec.  201.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  encourage  States  and  units  of  general 
local  government  to  develop  and  adopt  com- 
prehensive law  enforcement  and  criminal 
Justice  plans  based  on  their  evaluation  of 
State  and  local  problems  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  Justice. 

"Sec.  202.  The  Administration  shall  make 
grants  to  the  States  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  State  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Ju.stlce  planning  agencies  (herein- 
after referred  to  In  this  title  as  'State  plan- 
ning agencies')  for  the  preparation,  devel- 
opment, and  revision  of  the  State  plan 
required  under  section  303  of  this  title.  Any 
State  may  make  application  to  the  Admin- 
istration for  such  grants  within  six  months 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

••Sec.  203.  (a)  A  grant  made  under  this  part 
to  a  State  shall  be  utilized  by  the  State  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  State  planning 
agency.  Such"  agency  shall  be  created  or  des- 
ignated by  the  chief  executive  of  the  State 
and  shall  be  subject  to  his  Jurisdiction.  The 
State  planning  agency  shall  be  representa- 
tive of  law  enforcement  agencies,  units  of 
general  local  government,  and  public  agen- 
cies maintaining  programs  to  reduce  and 
control  crime.  Any  regional  planning  units 
within  the  State  shall  be  comprised  of  a 
majority  of  local  elected  executive  cffioials 
and  shall  include  representatives  of  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  Justice  agencies. 
"(b)  The  State  planning  agency  shall — 
"(1)  develop,  in  accordance  with  part  C, 
a  comprehensive  statewide  plan  for  the  im- 
provement of  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
Justice  throughout  the  State; 

"(2)  define,  develop,  and  correlate  pro- 
grams and  projects  for  the  State  and  the 
units  of  general  local  government  in  the 
State  cr  combinations  of  States  or  units  foi 
Improvement  in  law  enforcement  and  crimi- 
nal Justice;  and 

••(3)  establish  priorities  for  the  improve- 
ment in  law  enforcement  and  criminal  jus- 
tice throughout  the  State. 

••(c)  The  State  planning  agency  shall 
make  such  arrangements  as  such  agency 
d:sms  necessary  to  provide  that  at  least  40 
per  centum  of  all  Federal  funds  granted  to 
such  agency  under  this  part  for  any  fiscal 
year  will  be  available  to  units  of  general 
local  government  or  combinations  of  such 
units  to  enable  such  units  and  combinations 
of  such  units  to  participate  In  the  fcrmula- 
tlon  of  the  comprehensi  .e  State  plan  re- 
quired under  this  part.  The  Administra- 
tion may  waive  this  requirement,  in  whole 
or  In  part,  upon  a  finding  that  the  require- 
ment Is  Inappropriate  in  view  of  the  respec- 
tive law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
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planning  responsibilities  exercised  by  th« 
State  and  Its  units  of  geueral  local  govern- 
ment and  tbat  adherence  to  the  require- 
ment would  not  contribute  to  the  efficient 
development  of  the  State  plan  required  under 
this  part.  In  allocating  funds  under  this 
subsection,  the  State  planning  agency  shall 
rssure  that  major  cities  and  counties  within 
the  State  receive  planning  funds  to  develop 
comprehensive  plans  and  coordinate  func- 
ticiis  at  the  local  level.  Any  portion  of  such 
40  per  centum  In  any  State  for  any  fiscal 
year  not  required  for  the  purpose  set  forth 
in  this  subsection  shall  be  avalltible  for  ex- 
penditure by  such  State  agency  from  time 
to  time  on  dates  during  such  year  as  the 
Adznlnistratlan  may  fix.  for  the  develop- 
ment by  It  of  the  State  plan  required  under 
this  part. 

"(d)  The  State  plani^ng  agency  and  any 
other  planning  organization  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  title  sball  hold  each  meeting 
open  to  the  public,  giving  public  notice  of 
the  time  and  place  of  such  meeting,  and  the 
nature  of  the  business  to  be  transacted,  if 
nnal  action  Is  taken  at  that  meeting  on  (A) 
tlie  State  plan,  or  (B)  any  applicatim  for 
funds  under  this  title.  The  State  planning 
agency  and  any  other  planning  organization 
for  the  purposes  of  the  title  shall  proride 
fur  public  access  to  all  records  relating  to 
its  functions  under  this  Act,  except  such 
records  as  are  required  to  be  kept  confiden- 
tial by  any  other  provision  of  local.  State,  or 
Federal  law. 

"Sec.  204.  A  Federal  grant  authorized  under 
this  part  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of 
the  expenses  incurred  by  the  State  aud  units 
of  general  local  government  under  this  part, 
and  may  be  up  to  100  per  centu"-  of  the  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  regional  planning  units 
imder  this  part.  The  non-Federal  funding 
of  such  expenses,  shall  be  of  money  appro- 
priated in  the  aggregate  by  the  State  or 
units  of  general  local  government,  except 
that  the  State  shall  provide  In  the  aggregate 
not  less  than  one-half  of  the  non-Federal 
funding  required  of  units  of  general  local 
government  under  this  part. 

"Sec.  205.  Funds  appropriated  to  make 
grants  under  this  part  for  a  fiscal  year  shall 
be  allocated  by  the  Admli^tratlon  among 
the  States  for  use  therein  by  the  State  plan- 
ning agency  or  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment, as  the  case  may  be.  The  Admluistra- 
tlon  shall  allocate  (200.000  to  each  of  the 
States:  and  it  sball  then  allocate  the  remain- 
der of  such  funds  available  ;  :nong  the  States 
according  to  their  relative  populations. 
"Pakt  C — Law  Entokcement  RrvzNiTK 
Shaking 

"See.  301.  (9)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  encourage  States  and  units  of  general  lo- 
cal government  to  carry  out  programs  and 
projects  to  Improve  and  strengthen  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  Justice. 

"(b)  The  Administration  Is  atithorlzed  to 
make  grants  to  States  having  comprehensive 
Stale  plans  approved  by  It  under  this  part, 
for— 

"(1)  public  protection.  Including  the  de- 
velopment, demonstration,  evaluation,  im- 
plementation, and  purchase  of  methods,  de- 
vices, facilities,  and  equipmen'  designed  to 
improve  and  strengthen  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  Justice  and  reduce  crime  in 
public  and  private  places; 

••(2)  the  recruiting  of  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  Justice  personnel  and  the 
training  of  personnel  In  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  Justice; 

"(3)  public  education  relating  to  crime 
prevention  and  encouraging  respect  for  law 
and  order,  including  education  programs  In 
schools  and  programs  to  Improve  public 
understanding  of  and  cooperation  with  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  agencies: 

"(4)  constructing  buildings  or  other 
physical  facilities  which  would  fulfill  or  im- 
plement the  purpose  of  this  section.  Includ- 
ing local  correctional  facilities,  centers  for 
the  treatment  of  narcotic  addicts,  and  tem- 


porary courtroom  facilities  In  areas  of  high 
crime  Incidence; 

"(5)  the  organization,  education,  and 
training  of  special  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  units  to  combat  organized 
crime,  including  the  establishment  and  de- 
velopment of  State  organized  crime  preven- 
tion councils,  the  recruiting  and  training  of 
special  investigative  and  prosecuting  person- 
nel, and  the  development  of  systems  for  col- 
lecting, storing,  and  disseminating  Informa- 
tion relating  to  the  control  of  organized 
crime: 

"(6)  the  organization,  education,  and 
training  of  regular  law  enforcement  aikd 
criminal  Justice  officers,  special  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  Justice  units,  and  law  en- 
forcement reserve  units  for  the  prevention, 
detection,  and  control  of  riots  and  other 
violent  civil  disorders.  Including  the  acquisi- 
tion of  riot  control  equipment; 

"(7)  the  recruiting,  organization,  training, 
and  education  of  community  service  officers 
to  serve  with  and  assist  local  and  State  law 
enfcffcement  and  criminal  Justice  agencies  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties  through  such 
activities  as  recruiting;  Improvement  of 
police-community  relations  and  grievance 
resolution  mechanism;  conununlty  patrol 
activities;  encoiiragement  of  neighborhood 
participation  In  crime  prevention  and  public 
safety  efforts;  and  other  activities  designed 
to  improve  police  capabilities,  public  safety, 
and  the  objectives  of  this  section:  Provided, 
That  in  no  case  shall  a  grant  be  made  under 
this  subcategory  without  the  apfiroval  of  the 
local  government  or  local  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  Justice  agency: 

"(8)  the  establishment  of  a  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Coordinating  Council  for  any  unit  of 
general  local  government  or  any  combination 
of  such  units  within  the  State,  having  a 
population  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand or  mc»e,  to  assure  Improved  planning 
and  coordination  of  all  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  activities; 

"(9)  The  development  and  operation  of 
community-based  delinquent  prevention 
and  CMTectlonal  programs,  emphasizing 
halfway  houses  and  other  community-based 
rehabilitation  centers  for  initial  preconvic- 
tion or  postconviction  referral  of  offenders: 
expanded  probationary  programs,  including 
paraprofessional  and  volunteer  participa- 
tion; and  community  service  centers  for  the 
guidance  anj  supervision  of  potential  repeat 
youthful  offenders;  and 

"(10)  The  establishment  of  Interstate  met- 
rop^itan  regional  planning  units  to  pre- 
pare and  coordinate  plans  of  State  and  local 
gorerrunents  and  agencies  ccncerned  with 
regional    planning    for    metropcditan    areas. 

"(c)  The  portion  of  any  Federal  grant 
made  under  this  section  for  the  purposes  of 
paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion may  be  up  to  50  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  the  program  or  project  specified  In  the 
application  for  such  grant.  The  portion  of 
any  Federal  grant  made  under  this  section 
to  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  set  forth 
In  this  section  may  be  \)p  to  90  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  the  program  or  project  speci- 
fied In  application  for  such  grant.  No  part 
of  any  grant  made  under  this  section  for 
the  purpose  of  renting,  leasing,  or  construct- 
ing buildings  or  other  physical  facilities  shall 
be  used  for  land  acquisition.  In  the  case  of  a 
grant  under  this  section  to  an  Indian  tribe 
or  other  aboriginal  group,  if  the  Admin- 
istration determines  that  the  tribe  or  group 
does  not  have  sufficient  funds  available  to 
meet  the  local  share  of  the  cost  of  any  pro- 
gram or  project  to  be  funded  under  the 
grant,  the  Administration  may  increase  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  thereof  to  the  ex- 
tent It  deems  necessary.  The  non-Federal 
funding  of  the  cost  of  any  program  or 
Ijroject  to  be  funded  by  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  of  money  appropriated,  in 
the  aggregate,  by  State  or  individual  units 
of  government,  for  the  purposes  of  the  shared 
funding  of  such  programs  or  projects,  or. 


where  grant  is  made  to  a  nonprofit  organi- 
zation, money  contributed  by  such  organi- 
zation. 

"  (d)  Not  more  than  oite-ttaird  of  any  grant 
made  tuider  this  section  may  be  expended 
for  the  compensation  of  police  and  other  reg- 
ular law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice 
personnel.  The  amount  of  any  such  grant 
expended  for  the  compensation  of  such  per- 
sormel  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  8t::tc 
or  local  funds  made  available  to  increase 
such  compensation.  The  limitations  con- 
tained In  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
the  compensation  of  personnel  for  time  en- 
gaged in  conducting  or  undergoing  training 
programs  or  to  the  compensation  of  person- 
nel engaged  in  research,  development,  dem- 
onstration, or  other  short-term  programs. 

"Sec.  302.  Any  State  desiring  to  partici- 
pate In  the  grant  program  under  this  part 
shall  within  six  months  after  approval  of  a 
planning  grant  under  part  B  submit  to  the 
Administration  through  such  State  planning 
agency  a  comprehensive  State  plan  developed 
pursuant  to  part  B  of  this  title. 

"Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Administration  shaU 
make  grants  under  this  title  to  a  State 
planning  agency  if  such  agency  has  on  file 
with  the  Administration  an  approved  com- 
prehensive State  plan  (not  more  than  one 
year  in  age)  which  conforms  with  the  pur- 
pcse3  and  requirements  of  this  title.  No  State 
plan  shall  be  approved  as  comprehensive  un- 
less the  Administration  fljids  that  the  plan 
provides  for  the  allocation  of  adequate  assist- 
ance to  deal  with  law  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal Justice  problems  in  areas  characterized 
by  both  high  crime  incidence  and  high  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  activity. 
Each  such  plan  shall — 

"(1)  provide  for  the  administration  of  such 
grants  by  the  State  planning  agency; 

"(2)  provide  that  at  least  the  per  centum 
of  Federal  assistance  granted  to  the  State 
planning  agency  under  this  part  for  any  fis- 
cal year  which  corresponds  to  the  per  centum 
of  the  State  and  local  law  enforcement  ex- 
penditures funded  and  expended  In  the  Im- 
mediately preceding-  fiscal  year  by  units  of 
general  local  government  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  such  units  or  combinations  of  such 
units  in  the  immediately  following  fiscal  year 
tar  the  development  and  Implementation  of 
programs  and  projects  for  the  improvement 
of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice,  and 
that  with  respect  to  such  programs  or  rej- 
ects the  State  will  provide  in  the  aggregate 
not  less  than  on-half  of  the  non-Federal 
funding.  Per  centum  determinations  under 
this  paragraph  for  law  enforcement  funding 
and  expenditures  for  such  immediately  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  shall  be  based  upon  the 
most  accurate  and  complete  data  available 
for  such  fiscal  year  or  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  for  which  such  data  are  available.  The 
Administration  shall  have  the  authority  to 
approve  such  determinations  and  to  review 
the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  such  data; 

"(3)  adequately  take  Into  account  the 
needs  and  requests  of  the  units  of  general 
local  government  in  the  State  and  encour- 
age local  initiative  in  the  development  of 
programs  and  projects  for  Improvements  in 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice,  and 
provide  for  an  appropriately  balanced  allo- 
cation of  funds  between  the  State  and  the 
units  of  general  local  government  In  the 
State  and  among  such  units: 

"(4)  Incorporate  Innovations  and  ad- 
vanced techniques  and  contain  a  comprehen- 
sive outline  of  priorities  for  the  Improve- 
ment and  coordination  of  all  aspects  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  dealt  with 
in  the  plan,  including  descriptions  of:  (A) 
general  needs  and  problems;  (B)  existing 
systems:  (C)  available  resources;  (D)  or- 
ganizational systems  and  administrative 
machinery  for  implementing  the  plan;  (E) 
the  direction,  scope,  and  general  tjrpe  of 
Improvements  to  be  made  in  the  future;  and 
(P)  to  the  extent  appropriate,  the  relation- 
sh4>  of  tlie  plan  to  other  relevant  State  or 
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local  law  enforcement  and  crlmhial  Justice 
plans  and  sjmtems; 

"(6)  provide  for  effective  utilization  of 
existing  facilities  and  permit  and  encourage 
units  of  general  local  government  to  com- 
bine or  provide  for  cooperative  arrangements 
with  respect  to  services,  facilities,  and  equip- 
ment. 

"(6)  provide  for  research  and  development; 
"(7)  provide  for  appropriate  review  of  pro- 
cedures of  actions  taken  by  the  State  plan- 
ning agency  disapproving  an  application  for 
which  funds  are  available  or  terminating  or 
refusing  to  continue  financial  assistance  to 
xvrMs  of  general  local  government  or  com- 
binations of  such  units; 

"(8)  demonstrate  the  willingness  of  the 
State  and  units  of  general  local  government 
to  assume  tlie  costs  of  Improvements  fund- 
ed under  this  part  after  a  reasonable  period 
of  Federal  assistance; 

"(9)  demonstrate  the  willingness  of  the 
State  to  contribute  technical  assistance  or 
services  for  programs  and  projects  contem- 
plated by  the  statewide  comprehensive  plan 
and  the  programs  and  projects  contemplated 
by  units  of  general  local  government  or 
combinations  of  such  units; 

"(10)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures 
designed  to  assure  that  Federal  funds  made 
available  under  this  title  will  be  so  used  as 
not  to  supplant  State  or  local  funds,  but 
to  Increase  the  amounts  of  such  funds  that 
would  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal  fimds 
be  made  available  for  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice; 

"(11)  provide  for  sxich  fund  accounting, 
audit,  monitoring,  and  evaluation  procedures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  fiscal  control, 
proper  management,  and  disbursement  of 
funds  received  under  this  title; 

"(12)  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  such 
data  and  information,  and  for  the  submission 
of  sucji  reports  in  such  form,  at  such  times, 
and  containing  such  data  and  information 
as  the  Administration  may  reasonably  re- 
quire to  evaluate  programs  and  projects  car- 
ried out  under  this  title  and  to  administer 
other  provisions  of  this  title; 

"(13)  provide  funding  incentives  to  those 
units  of  general  local  government  that  co- 
ordinate or  combine  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  functions  or  activities  with 
ether  such  units  within  the  State  for  the 
purpose  of  Improving  law  eqforcement  and 
criminal  Justice;  and 

"(14)  provide  for  procedures  that  will  in- 
sure that  (A)  all  applications  by  units  of 
general  local  government  or  combinations 
thereof  to  the  State  planning  agency  for  as- 
sistance shall  be  approved  or  disapproved,  in 
whole  or  In  part,  no  later  than  ninety  days 
after  receipt  by  the  State  planning  agency, 
(B)  If  not  disapproved  (and  returned  with 
the  reasons  for  such  disapproval.  Including 
the  reasons  for  the  disapproval  of  each  fairly 
severable  part  of  such  application  which  is 
disapproved)  within  ninety  days  of  such 
application,  any  part  of  such  application 
which  is  not  so  disapproved  sball  be  deemed 
approved  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and 
the  State  planning  agency  shall  disburse  the 
approved  funds  to  the  applicant  In  accord- 
ance with  procedures  established  by  the 
Administration,  (C)  the  reasons  for  disap- 
proval of  such  application  or  any  part  there- 
of. In  order  to  be  effective  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  shall  contain  a  detailed  ex- 
planation of  the  reasons  for  which  such 
application  or  any  part  thereof  was  disap- 
proved, or  an  explanation  of  what  suppcM^- 
ing  material  is  necessary  for  the  State  plan- 
ning agency  to  evaluate  such  applicatioa, 
and  (D)  disapproval  of  any  application  or 
part  thereof  shall  not  preclude  the  resub- 
misiioti  of  such  application  or  part  thereof 
to  the  State  planning  agency  at  a  later  date. 
Any  portion  of  the  per  centum  to  be  made 
available  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
secUon  in  any  State  in  any  fiscal  year  not 
required  for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  such 
paragraph  (2)  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 


ture by  such  State  agency  from  time  to  time 
on  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Admlnls- 
tratlun  may  fix,  lor  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  programs  and  projects  for 
the  improvement  of  law  enforcement  and  In 
conformity  with  the  State  plan. 

"(b)  No  approval  shall  be  given  to  any 
State  plan  unless  and  imtil  the  Adminis- 
tration finds  that  such  plan  reflects  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  Improve  the  quality  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  throughout 
the  State.  No  award  of  funds  which  are  al- 
located to  the  States  under  this  title  on  the 
basis  of  population  shall  be  made  with  re- 
spect to  a  program  or  project  other  tlian  a 
program  or  project  contained  in  an  approved 
plan. 

"(c)  No  plan  shall  be  approved  as  com- 
prehensive unless  it  efitabiishes  statewide 
priorities  for  the  improvement  and  coordi- 
nation of  all  aspects  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice,  and  considers  the  relation- 
ships of  activities  carried  out  under  this 
title  to  related  activities  being  carried  out 
under  other  Federal  programs,  the  general 
types  of  Improvements  to  be  made  In  the 
future,  the  effective  utilization  of  existing 
facilities,  the  encouragement  of  cooperative 
arrangements  between  units  of  general  local 
government,  innovations  and  advanced  tech- 
niques in  the  design  of  institutions  and  facil- 
ities, and  advanced  practices  in  the  recruit- 
ment, organization,  training,  and  education 
of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  per- 
sonnel. It  shall  thoroughly  address  improved 
court  and  correctional  progrsmis  and  prac- 
tices   throughout    the   State. 

"Sec.  304.  State  planning  agencies  shall  re- 
ceive applications  few  financial  assistance 
frran  units  of  general  local  government  and 
combinations  of  such  units.  When  a  State 
planning  agency  determines  that  such  an  ap- 
plication is  in  accordance  with  the  purposes 
stated  in  section  301  and  is  in  conformance 
with  any  existing  statewide  compr3hensive 
law  enforcement  plan,  the  State  planning 
agency  is  authorized  to  disburse  funds  to 
the  applicant. 

"Sec.  305.  Where  a  State  has  failed  to  have 
a  comprehensive  State  plan  approved  under 
this  title  within  the  period  specified  by  the 
Administration  for  such  purpose,  the  fxmds 
allocated  for  such  State  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  306(a)  of  this  title  shall  be 
available  for  reallocation  by  the  Administra- 
tion under  paragraph  (2)  of  section  30e(a). 
•Sec.  306.  (a)  The  funds  appropriated  each 
fiscal  year  to  make  grants  under  this  part 
shall  be  allocated  by  the  Administration  as 
follows : 

"(1)  Eighty-five  per  centum  of  such  funds 
shall  be  allocated  among  the  States  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  populations  for  grants 
to  State  planning  agencies. 

"(2)  Fifteen  per  centum  of  such  funds, 
plus  any  additional  amounts  made  available 
by  virtue  of  the  application  of  the  provisions 
of  sections  305  and  509  of  this  title  to  the 
grant  of  any  State,  may.  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Administration,  be  allocated  among  the 
States  for  grants  to  State  planning  agencies, 
units  of  general  local  government,  combina- 
tions of  such  units,  or  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations, according  to  the  criteria  and  on 
the  terms  and  conditions  the  Administra- 
tion determines  consistent  with  this  title. 
Any  grant  made  from  funds  available  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  may  be  up 
to  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  program 
or  project  for  which  such  grant  is  made. 
No  part  of  any  grant  under  such  paragraph 
for  the  purpose  of  renting,  leasing,  or  con- 
structing buildings  or  other  physical  facili- 
ties shall  be  used  for  land  acquisition.  In 
the  case  of  a  grant  under  such  paragraph  to 
an  Indian  tribe  or  other  aboriginal  group,  if 
the  Administration  determines  that  the  tritie 
or  group  does  not  have  sufficient  funds  avail- 
able to  meet  the  local  share  of  the  costs  of 
any  program  or  project  to  be  funded  under 
the  grant,  the  Administration  may  Increase 
the  Pederpl  Phare  of  the  cost  thereof  to  the 


extent  it  deems  necessary.  The  limitations 
on  the  expenditure  of  portions  of  grants  for 
the  compensation  of  personnel  In  subsection 
(d)  of  section  301  of  this  title  shall  apply  to 
a  grant  under  such  paragraph. 

"The  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  any 
program  or  project  to  be  funded  under  this 
section  shall  be  of  money  appropriated  in  the 
aggregate  by  the  State  or  units  of  general 
local  government,  or  provided  in  the  aggre- 
gate by  a  private  nonprofit  organization.  Th- 
Admlntstration  shall  make  grants  In  its  dis- 
cretion under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion In  such  a  manner  as  to  accord  funding 
incentives  to  those  States  or  units  of  general 
local  government  that  coordinate  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  Justice  functions  and 
activities  with  other  such  States  or  units  ot 
general  local  government  thereof  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  law  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal Justice. 

"(b)  If  the  AdminLstration  determines,  or. 
the  basis  of  Information  available  to  It  dur- 
ing any  fiscal  year,  that  a  portion  of  the 
funas  allocated  to  a  State  for  that  fiscal  year 
for  grants  to  the  State  planning  agency  of  thf 
State  will  not  be  required  by  the  State,  ov 
that  the  State  will  be  unable  to  qualify  to 
receive  any  portion  of  the  funds  under  the 
requirements  of  this  part,  that  portion  shall 
be  available  for  reallocation  to  other  States 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

"Sec.  307.  In  making  grants  under  this 
part,  the  Administration  and  each  State 
planning  agency,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall 
give  special  emphasis,  where  appropriate  or 
feasible,  to  programs  and  projects  dealing 
with  the  prevention,  detection,  and  control 
of  organized  crime  and  of  riots  and  other 
violent  civil  disorders. 

"Sec.  308.  Each  State  plan  submitted  to 
the  Administration  for  approval  under  sec- 
tion 302  shall  be  either  approved  or  disap- 
proved, in  whole  or  In  part,  by  the  Admin- 
istration no  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  submission.  If  not  disapproved  (and 
returned  with  the  reasons  for  such  disap- 
proval, within  such  ninety  days  of  such  ap- 
plication, such  plan  shall  be  deemed  approved 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title.  The  reasons  for 
disapproval  of  such  plsm,  in  order  to  be  effec- 
tive for  the  ptuposes  of  this  section,  shall 
contain  an  explanation  of  which  require- 
ments enumerated  In  section  303(b)  such 
plan  fails  to  comply  with,  or  an  explanation 
of  what  supporting  material  Is  necessary  for 
the  Administration  to  evaluate  such  plan. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'date  of  submission"  means  the  date  on  which 
a  State  plan  which  the  State  has  designated 
as  the  "final  State  plan  application'  for  the 
appropriate  fiscal  year  Is  delivered  to  the 
Administration. 

■'P.\RT  D — Tbaining,  Education,  Research. 
Demonstsation,  and  Special,  QaANTS 

"Sec.  401.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
provide  for  and  encourage  training,  educa- 
tion, research,  and  development  for  the  fur- 
pose  of  improving  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  and  dereloplnr;  new  method.s 
for  the  prevention  and  reduction  cd  crime, 
and  the  detection  and  apprehension  '>! 
crlm'nils. 

"Sgc.  402.  (a)  There  Is  esUbllshed  within 
the  Department  of  Justice  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  part 
as  "Institute") .  "The  Institute  shall  be  under 
the  general  authority  of  the  Administration. 
The  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  In- 
stitute shall  be  a  Director  appointed  by  the 
Administrator.  It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  the 
Institute  to  encourage  research  and  develop- 
ment to  Improve  nnd  strengthen  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  Justice  and  to  disseminate 
the  results  of  sucli  efforts  to  State  tuid  local 
governments. 

"(b)   The  Institute  is  authorized — 

"  ( 1 )  to  mal;e  grants  to.  or  enter  into  con- 
tracts with,  public  agencies.  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  or  private  organizations  to 
conduct  research,  demonstrations,  or  special 
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projects  pertaining  to  the  purposes  described 
lu  this  title,  including  tlie  development  of 
new  or  improved  approaches,  techniques,  sys- 
tems, equipment,  and  devices  to  improve  and 
strengthen  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice; 

"(2)  to  malce  continuing  studies  and  un- 
dertake programs  of  research  to  develop  new 
i.r  improved  approaches,  techniques,  systems, 
equipment,  and  devices  to  improve  and 
strengthen  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
ciTectiveness  of  projects  Or  programs  carried 
out  under  this  title; 

■'(3)  to  carry  out  programs  of  behavioral 
research  designed  to  provide  more  accurate 
information  on  the  causes  of  crime  and  the 
elTectiveness  and  various  means  of  preventing 
crime,  and  to  evaluate  the  success  of  correc- 
tional procedures; 

"(4)  to  make  reconunendatlons  for  action 
which  can  be  taken  by  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  and  by  private  persons  and 
organizations  to  improve  and  strengthen  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice; 

"  ( 5 )  to  carry  out  programs  of  instructional 
assistance  consisting  of  research  fellowships 
for  the  programs  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion, and  special  workshops  for  the  presenta- 
tion and  dissemination  of  Information  re- 
sulting from  research,  demonstrations,  and 
special  projects  authorized  by  this  title; 

"(6)  to  carry  out  a  program  of  collection 
und  dissemination  of  Information  obtained 
by  the  Institute  or  other  Federal  agencies, 
public  agencies,  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, or  private  organizations  engaged  In 
projects  under  this  title,  including  informa- 
tion relating  to  new  or  improved  approaches, 
techniques,  systems,  equipment,  and  devices 
to  Improve  and  strengthen  law  enforcement; 
and 

"(7)  to  establish  a  research  center  to  carry 
out  the  programs  described  in  this  section. 
"(0)  The  Institute  shall  serve  as  a  national 
and  international  clearinghouse  for  the  ex- 
change of  Information  with  respect  to  the 
improvement  of  law  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal Justice,  including  but  not  limited  to 
police,  courts,  prosecutors,  public  defenders, 
and  corrections. 

"The  Institute  shall  undertake,  where 
possible,  to  evaluate  various  programs  and 
projects  carried  out  under  this  title  to  deter- 
mine their  impact  upon  the  quality  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  have  met  or  failed  to 
meet  the  purposes  and  policies  of  this  title, 
and  shall  disseminate  such  information  to 
State  planning  agencies  and,  upon  request, 
to  units  of  general  local  government. 

"The  Institute  shall  report  annually  to  the 
President,  the  Congress,  the  State  planning 
agencies,  and.  upon  request,  to  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government,  on  the  research  and 
development  activities  undertaken  pursuant 
to  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  subsection 
(b),  and  shall  describe  in  such  report  the 
potential  benefits  of  such  activities  to  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  and  the 
results  of  the  evaluation  made  pursuant  to 
the  second  paragraph  of  this  subsection.  Such 
report  shall  also  describe  the  programs  of 
Instructional  assistance,  the  special  work- 
shops, and  the  training  programs  undertaken 
pursuant  to  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  of  sub- 
section (b). 

'Sec.  403.  A  grant  authorized  under  this 
part  may  be  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the 
total  cost  of  each  project  for  which  such 
Kraut  is  made.  The  Institute  shall  require, 
whenever  feasible,  as  a  condition  of  approval 
oi  a  grant  under  this  part,  that  the  recipient 
(  ontrlbute  money,  facilities,  or  services  to 
•irry  out  the  purposes  for  which  the  grant 
;s  sought. 

Sec.  404.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Federal 

:Mre3u  of  Investigation   is  authorized  to — 

il)    establish  and  conduct  training  pro- 

i  r.tms  at  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

National  Academy  at  Quantlco.  Virginia,  to 

provide,  at  the  request  of  a  State  or  unit  of 


local  government,  training  for  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  personnel; 

"(2)  develop  new  or  Improved  approaches, 
techniques,  systems,  equipment,  and  devices 
to  improve  and  strengthen  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  Justice;  and 

"(3)  assist  In  conducting,  at  the  request 
of  a  State  or  unit  of  local  government,  local 
and  regional  training  programs  for  the  train- 
ing of  State  and  local  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel. Such  training  shall  be  provided  only 
for  persons  actually  employed  as  State  police 
or  highway  patrol,  police  of  a  unit  of  local 
government,  sheriffs  and  their  deputies,  and 
such  other  persons  as  the  State  or  unit  may 
nominate  for  police  training  while  such  per- 
sons are  actually  employed  as  officers  of  such 
State  or  unit. 

"(b)  In  the  exercise  of  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  established  under  this 
section  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  shall  be  under  the  general 
authority  of  the  Attorney  General. 

"Sec.  405.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1966  (79  Stat.  828)  is  repealed: 
Provided,  That — 

"(1)  The  Administration,  or  the  Attorney 
General  until  such  time  as  the  members  of 
the  Administration  are  appointed,  is  author- 
ized to  obligate  funds  for  the  continuation 
of  projects  approved  under  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1965  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  to  the  extent  that 
such  approval  provided  for  continuation. 

"(2)  Any  funds  obligated  under  subsection 

(1)  of  this  section  and  all  activities  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  the  review  under  sub- 
section (3)  of  this  section  may  be  carried 
out  with  funds  previously  appropriated  and 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  title. 

"(3)  Immediately  upon  establishment  of 
the  Administration,  It  shall  be  Its  duty  to 
study,  review,  and  evaluate  projects  and  pro- 
grams funded  under  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Act  of  1965.  Continuation  of  proj- 
ects and  programs  under  subsections  ( 1 )  and 

(2)  of  this  section  shall  be  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Administration. 

Sec.  406.  (a)  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  the 
Administration  Is  authorized,  after  appro- 
priate consultation  with  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  to  carry  out  programs  of  aca- 
demic educational  assistance  to  improve  and 
strengthen  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
Justice. 

"(b)  The  Administration  is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  contracts  to  make,  and  make,  pay- 
ments to  Institutions  of  higher  education  for 
loans,  not  exceeding  $2,200  per  acaaemic 
year  to  any  person,  to  persons  enrolled  on  a 
full-time  basis  In  undergraduate  or  graduate 
programs  approved  by  the  Administration 
and  leading  to  degrees  or  certificates  in  areas 
related  to  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Jus- 
tice or  suitable  for  persons  employed  In  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice,  with  spe- 
cial consideration  to  police  or  correctional 
personnel  of  States  or  units  of  general  local 
government  on  academic  leave  to  earn  such 
degrees  or  certificates.  Loans  to  persons  as- 
sisted under  this  subsection  shall  be  made 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Admin- 
istration and  the  Institution  offering  such 
programs  may  determine,  except  that  the 
total  amount  of  any  such  loan,  plus  Interest, 
shall  be  canceled  for  service  as  a  full-time 
officer  or  employee  of  a  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  agency  at  the  rate  of  25  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  of  such  loans 
plus  interest  for  each  complete  year  of  such 
service  or  its  equivalent  of  such  service,  as 
determined  under  regulations  of  the  Admin- 
istration. 

"(c)  The  Administration  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  contracts  to  make,  and  make  pay- 
ments to  Institutions  of  higher  education 
for  tuition,  books  and  fees,  not  exceeding 
$250  per  academic  quarter  or  $400  per  se- 
mester for  any  person,  for  officers  of  any  pub- 
licly   funded    law   enforcement    agency   en- 


rolled on  a  full-time  or  part-time  basis  In 
courses  Included  in  an  undergraduate  or 
graduate  program  which  is  approved  by  the 
Administration  and  which  leads  to  a  degree 
or  certificate  in  an  area  related  to  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  Justice  or  an  area 
suitable  for  persons  employed  in  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  Justice.  Assistance 
under  this  subsection  may  be  granted  only 
on  behalf  of  an  applicant  who  enters  into 
an  agreement  to  remain  in  the  service  of  a 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  agency 
program  for  the  construction,  acquisition,  or 
two  years  follownlg  completion  of  any  course 
for  which  payments  are  provided  under  this 
subsection,  and  in  the  event  such  service  is 
not  completed,  to  repay  the  full  amount  of 
such  payments  on  such  terms  and  In  such 
manner  as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe. 
"(d)  Full-time  teachers  or  persons  pre- 
paring for  careers  as  full-time  teachers  of 
courses  related  to  law  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal Justice  or  suitable  for  persons  em- 
ployed In  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice,  in  institutions  of  higher  education 
which  are  eligible  to  receive  funds  under 
this  section,  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  as- 
sistance under  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
this  section  as  determined  under  regulations 
of  the  Administration. 

"(e)  The  Administration  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  or  enter  Into  contracts  with 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  or  combina- 
tions of  such  institutions,  to  assist  them  in 
planning,  developing,  strengthening,  improv- 
ing, or  carrying  out  programs  or  projects  for 
the  development  or  demonstration  of  Im- 
proved methods  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  education.  Including — 

"(1)  planning  for  the  development  or  ex- 
pansion of  undergraduate  or  graduate  pro- 
grams In  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice; 

"(2)  education  and  training  of  faculty 
members; 

"(3)  strengthening  the  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  Justice  aspects  of  courses  lead- 
ing to  an  undergraduate,  graduate,  or  pro- 
fessional degree;  and 

"(4)  research  Into,  and  development  of, 
methods  of  educating  students  or  faculty, 
Including  the  preparation  of  teaching  ma- 
terials and  the  planning  of  currlculums. 

The  amount  of  a  grant  or  contract  may 
be  up  to  75  ptff  centum  of  the  total  cost  of 
programs  and  projects  for  which  a  grant  or 
contract  Is  made. 

"(f)  The  Administration  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  contracts  to  make,  and  make, 
payments  to  institutions  of  higher  education 
for  grants  not  exceeding  $65  per  week  to  per- 
sons enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  in  under- 
graduate or  graduate  degree  programs  who 
are  accepted  for  and  serve  In  full-time  In- 
ternships in  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  agencies  for  not  less  than  eight  weeks 
during  any  summer  recess  or  for  any  entire 
quarter  or  semester  on  leave  from  the  degree 
prog^ram. 

"Sec  407.  The  Administration  Is  author- 
ized to  develop  and  support  regional  and 
national  training  programs,  workshops,  and 
seminars  to  Instruct  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  personnel  In  Improved  meth- 
ods of  crime  prevention  and  reduction  and 
enforcement  of  the  criminal  law.  Such 
training  activities  shall  be  designed  to  sup- 
plement and  Improve,  rather  than  supplant, 
the  trahilng  activities  of  the  State  and  units 
of  general  local  government,  and  shall  not 
duplicate  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  under  section  404  of 
this  title. 

•Sec.  408.  (a)  The  AdmlnUtratlon  Is  au- 
thorized to  establish  and  support  a  training 
program  for  prosecuting  attorneys  from 
State  and  local  offices  engaged  In  the  pros- 
ecution of  organized  crime.  The  program 
shall  be  designed  to  develop  new  or  Improved 
approaches,  techniques,  systems,  manuals, 
and  devices  to  strengthen  prosecutive  capa- 
bilities against  organized  crime. 

"(b)    While  participating  in  the  training 
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program  or  traveling  in  connection  with  par- 
ticipation In  the  training  program,  State 
and  local  personnel  shall  be  allowed  travel 
expenses  and  per  diem  allowance  In  the 
same  manner  as  prescribed  under  section 
5703(b)  of  title  5,  trmted  States  Code,  for 
persons  employed  Intermittently  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service. 

"(c)  The  cost  of  training  State  and  local 
personnel  under  this  section  shall  be  pro- 
vided out  of  funds  appropriated  to  the  Ad- 
ministration for  the  purpose  of  siKh  train- 
ing. 

"Part  E — Grants  for  Correctional  Insttto- 
TiONS  and  Facilities 
"Sec.  451.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
encourage  States  and  units  of  general  local 
government  to  develop  and  Implement  pro- 
grams and  projects  for  the  construction,  ac- 
quisition, and  renovation  of  correctional  in- 
stitutions and  facilities,  and  for  the  im- 
provement of  correctional  programs  and 
practices. 

"Sec.  452.  A  State  desiring  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall,  consistent  with  the  basic  criteria 
which  the  Administration  establishes  imder 
section  454  of  this  title.  Incorporate  its  ap- 
plication for  such  grant  in  the  comprehen- 
sive State  plan  submitted  to  the  Admin- 
istration for  that  fiscal  year  in  accordance 
with  section  302  of  this  tiUe. 

"Sec.  453.  The  Administration  Is  authorized 
to  make  a  grant  under  this  part  to  a  State 
planning  agency  if  the  application  incor- 
porated in  the  comprehensive  State  plan — 

"(1)  sets  forth  a  comprehensive  statewide 
program  for  the  construction,  acquisition,  or 
renovation  of  correctional  Institutions  and 
facilities  in  the  State  and  the  Improvement 
of  correctional  programs  and  practices 
throughout  the  State; 

"(2)  provides  satisfactory  assurances  that 
the  control  cf  the  funds  and  title  to  prop- 
erty derived  therefrom  shall  be  in  a  public 
agency  for  the  uses  and  purposes  provided 
in  this  part  and  that  a  public  agency  will 
administer  those  f\mds  and  that  property: 
"(3)  provides  satisfactory  assurances  that 
the  availability  of  funds  under  this  part  shall 
not  reduce  the  amount  of  funds  under  Part 
C  of  this  title  which  a  State  would,  in  the 
absence  of  funds  under  this  part,  allocate 
for  purposes  of  this  part; 

"(4)  provides  satisfactory  emphasis  on  the 
development  and  operation  of  commimity- 
based  correctional  faci'.ltles  and  progiTJxis, 
Including  diagnostic  services,  halfway  houses, 
probation,  and  other  supervisory  release  pro- 
grams for  preadjudication  and  postadjudica- 
tion  referral  of  delinquents,  youthful  offend- 
ers, and  first  offenders,  and  community- 
oriented  programs  for  the  supervision  of 
parolees; 

"(5)  provides  for  advanced  techniques  in 
the  design  of  institutions  uid  facilities; 

"(6)  provides,  where  feitslble  and  desirable, 
for  the  sharing  of  oorrectional  Institutions 
and  facilities  on  a  regional  basis; 

"(7)  provides  satisfactory  assurances  that 
the  personnel  standards  and  programs  of  the 
institutions  and  facilities  will  reflect  ad- 
vanced practices; 

"(8)  provides  satisfactory  assurances  that 
the  State  Is  engaging  In  projects  and  pro- 
grams to  improve  the  recruiting,  organiza- 
tion, training,  and  education  of  personnel 
employed  in  correctional  activities  including 
those  of  probation,  parole,  and  rehabilitation; 
"(9)  provides  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  development  and  operation  of  narcotic 
treatment  programs  in  correctional  Institu- 
tions and  facilities  and  in  connection  with 
probation  or  other  sui)ervi3ory  release  pro- 
grams for  all  persons.  Incarcerated  or  on 
parole,  who  are  drug  addicts  or  drug  abusers; 
and 

"(10)  complies  with  t^  -  same  requirements 
established  for  comprehensive  State  plans 
under  paragraphs  (1).  (3),  (4),  (5),  (7). 
(8),  (9),  (10),  (11),  and  (12)  of  section  303 
or  this  title. 


"Sec.  454.  The  Administration  shall  after 
consultation  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons, by  regulation  prescribe  basic  criteria  for 
applicants  and  grantees  under  this  part. 

"In  addition,  the  Administration  shall  issue 
guidelines  for  drtig  treatment  programs  in 
State  and  local  prisons  and  for  those  to  which 
persons  on  parole  are  assigned. 

"Sec.  455.  (a)  The  funds  appropriated  each 
fis?al  year  to  make  grants  under  this  part 
Shan  be  allocated  by  the  Administration  as 
fellows : 

"(1)  Fifty  percentum  of  the  funds  shall 
be  available  for  grants  to  State  planning 
agencies. 

"(2)  The  remaining  fifty  per  centum  of  the 
funds  may  be  made  available,  as  the  Admin- 
istration may  determine,  to  State  plan- 
ning agencies,  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment, or  combinations  of  such  units,  accord- 
ing to  the  criteria  and  on  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions the  Administration  determines  con- 
sistent with  this  part. 

Any  grant  made  from  funds  available  under 
this  part  may  be  up  to  90  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  the  program  or  project  for  which  such 
grant  is  made.  The  non-Federal  funding  of 
the  cost  of  any  program  or  project  to  be  fund- 
ed by  a  grant  under  this  section  shall  be  of 
money  appropriated  in  the  aggregate  by  the 
State  or  units  of  general  local  government  or 
where  a  subgrant  is  to  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion, such  organization  shall  provide  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  funds.  No  funds  awarded 
under  this  part  may  t>e  used  for  land  acquisi- 
tion. 

"(b)  If  the  Administration  determines,  on 
the  basts  of  information  available  to  it  dur- 
ing any  fiscal  year,  that  a  portion  of  the 
funds  granted  to  an  applicant  for  that  fiscal 
year  u'lll  not  be  required  by  the  applicant  or 
will  become  available  by  virtue  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  provisions  of  section  609  of  this 
title,  that  portion  shall  be  available  for  re- 
allocation \u>der  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section. 

"Part  F — Adicxnistrattve  Provisions 

"Sec  501.  The  Administration  is  authorized 
after  appropriate  consultation  with  repre- 
sentatives of  States  and  units  of  general  local 
government,  to  establish  such  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  procedures  as  are  necessary  to  the 
exercise  of  its  functions,  and  are  consistent 
with  the  stated  purpose  of  this  title. 

"Sec  502.  The  Administration  may  delegate 
to  any  officer  or  official  of  the  Administration, 
or,  with  the  approval  of  the  Attorney  General 
to  any  officer  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
such  functions  as  it  deems  appropriate. 

"Sec  503.  The  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
specified  in  this  title  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
Administration  shall  not  be  transferred  else- 
where In  the  Department  of  Justice  unless 
specifically  hereafter  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

"Sec  504.  In  carrying  out  Its  functions,  the 
Administration,  or  upon  authorization  of  the 
Administration,  any  member  thereof  or  any 
hearing  examiner  assigned  to  or  employed  by 
the  Administration,  shall  have  the  power  to 
hold  hearings,  sign  and  issue  subpenas,  ad- 
minister oaths,  examine  witnesses,  and  re- 
ceive evidence  at  any  place  In  the  United 
States  it  may  designate. 

"Sec.  605.  Sectton  6314  <rf  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof — 

"  '(56)  Administrator  of  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance.' 

"Sec  606.  Title  6,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  Section  5315(90)  Is  amended  by  de- 
leting 'Associate  Administrator  of  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  (2)'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Deputy  Administrator  for  Pol- 
icy Development.' 

"(b)  Sectl3u  5316  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  'Deputy  Administrator  for 
Administration.' 

"(c)  Section  5108(c)  (10)  Is  amended  by 
deleting  the  word  'twenty'  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  word  'twentv-fonr'. 


"Sec.  507.  Subject  to  the  civil  service  and 
classification  laws,  the  Administration  is  au- 
thorized to  select,  appoint,  employ,  and  fix 
compensation  of  such  officers  and  employees, 
including  hearing  examiners,  as  shall  be  ne- 
cessary to  carry  out  Its  powers  and  duties 
under  this  tUle. 

"Sec  508.  The  Administration  is  author- 
ized, on  a  reimbursable  basis  when  appro- 
priate, to  use  the  available  services,  equip- 
ment, personnel,  and  facilities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  of  other  civilian  or  mili- 
tary agencies  and  instrumemalitles  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  to  cooperate  with 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  such  other 
agencies  and  Instrumentalities  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  use  of  services,  equipment,  per- 
sonnel, and  facilities  of  the  Administration. 
The  Administration  is  further  authorized  to 
confer  with  and  avail  Itself  of  the  coope^r:- 
llon.  services,  records,  and  facilities  of  Stale, 
municipal,  or  other  local  agencies,  and  to  re- 
ceive and  utilize,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  property  donated  or  transferred  for  the 
general  purposes  of  testing  by  any  other  Fed- 
eral agencies.  States,  units  of  general  local 
government,  public  or  private  agencies  or 
organizations,  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, or  Individuals.  The  Administration  is 
also  authorzed  to  transfer  funds  to  the 
Amercan  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commis- 
Eloa  or  any  other  Federal  agency  dealing  with 
activities  of  the  Bicentennial  for  planning  or 
coordinating  law  enforcement  efforts  and 
other  appropriate  efforts  related  to  Admin- 
istration activities. 

"Sec.  609.  Whenever  the  Administration, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  an  applicant  or  a  grantee  under 
this  title,  finds  that,  with  respect  to  any 
payments  made  or  to  be  made  under  this 
title,  there  is  a  substantial  failure  to  comply 
with — 

"(a)  the  provisions  of  this  title; 

"(b)  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Ad- 
ministration under  this  title:  or 

"(cl  a  plan  or  application  submitted  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title: 
the  Administration  shall  notify  such  appli- 
cant or  grantee  that  further  payments  shall 
cot  be  made  (or  in  its  discretion  that  fur- 
ther paymepts  shall  not  be  made  for  activi- 
ties in  which  ibere  is  such  failure),  until 
tlicre   is   no  longer  such   failure. 

"Sec.  510.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions vested  by  this  title  in  the  Administra- 
tion, the  determination,  findings,  and  con- 
clusions of  the  Administration  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  upon  all  applicants  except  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

"(b)  If  the  application  has  been  rejected 
or  an  applicant  has  been  denied  a  grant  or 
has  had  a  grant,  or  any  portion  of  a  grant, 
discontinued,  or  has  been  given  a  grant  in 
a  lesser  amount  tbr.n  such  applicant  believes 
appropriate  under  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
thcAdmiuistration  shall  notify  the  applicant 
or  grantee  of  its  action  and  set  forth  the 
reason  for  the  action  taken.  Whenever  an 
applicant  or  grantee  requests  a  hearing  on 
action  taken  by  the  Administration  on  an 
application  or  a  grant,  the  Administration,  or 
any  authorized  officer  thereof.  Is  authorized 
eud  directed  to  liold  such  hearings  or  investi- 
gations at  such  times  and  places  as  the  Ad- 
ministration deems  necessary,  following  ap- 
propriate and  adequate  notice  to  such  ap- 
plicant; and  the  findings  of  fact  and  deter- 
minations made  by  the  Administration  wi'Ji 
respect  thereto  shall  be  final  and  conclusive, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  herein. 

"(C)  If  such  applicant  is  still  dissatisfied 
with  the  findings  and  determinations  of  the 
Admiuistratlou.  following  the  notice  and 
hearing  provided  for  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  a  request  may  be  made  for  re- 
hearing, under  such  regulations  and  proce- 
dures as  the  Administration  may  establish, 
and  such  applicant  shall  be  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  present  such  additional  Infor- 
mation as  may  be  deemed  appropriate  and 
pertinent  to  the  matter  involved.  The  find- 
ings and  determinations  of  the  .Admltitstra- 
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tlon,  following  such  rehearing,  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  upon  all  parties  concerned, 
except  as  hereafter  provided. 

"Sec.  511.  (a)  If  any  applicant  or  grantee 
Ls  dissatisfied  with  the  Administration's  final 
action  with  respect  to  the  approval  of  Its 
it;:pllcHtion  or  plan  submitted  under  this 
'  I'.le,  or  any  applicant  or  grantee  is  dissatis- 
.i.^d  with  th3  Administration's  final  action 
•uider  section  509  or  section  510.  such  appli- 
cant or  g^rante;  may.  within  sixty  days  after 
notice  of  such  action,  file  with  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
wliich  such  applicant  or  grantee  is  located  a 
petition  for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of 
ilie  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Administra- 
tion. The  Administration  shall  thereupon  file 
in  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on 
which  the  action  of  the  Administration  was 
based,  as  providrd  in  section  2112  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code. 

"(b)  The  determinations  and  the  findings 
of  fact  by  the  Administration,  if  supported 
by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclu- 
sive; but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown, 
may  remand  the  case  to  the  Adminl-tratlon 
to  take  further  evidence.  The  Administra- 
tion may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  its  previous 
action,  and  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record 
of  the  further  prcceedlngs.  Such  new  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  or  determinations 
shall  likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported  by 
substantial  evidence. 

"(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
action  of  the  Administration  or  to  set  it 
aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judgment  of 
the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  Eec- 
tlon  1254  of  title  28.  United  States  Cede. 

"Sec.  512.  Unless  otherwise  specified  in 
this  title,  the  Administration  shall  carry  out 
I  he  programs  provided  for  in  this  title  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  and 
the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"Sec.  513.  To  insure  that  all  Faderal  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  programs  under 
this  title  Is  carried  out  in  a  coordinated 
manner,  the  Administration  is  authorized  to 
request  any  Federal  department  or  agency 
to  supply  such  statistics,  data,  program  re- 
ports, and  other  material  as  the  Administra- 
tion deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions under  this  title.  Each  such  department 
or  agency  is  authorized  to  cooperate  with  the 
Administration  and,  to  the  extent  permit- 
ted by  law.  to  furnish  such  materials  to 
the  Administration.  Any  Federal  department 
or  agency  engaged  in  administering  programs 
related  to  this  title  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  consult  with  and  seek 
fully  coordinated  eiTorta.  and  the  Administra- 
tion shall  undertake  to  coordinate  such 
efforts. 

"Sec.  514.  The  Administration  may  arrange 
with  and  reimburse  the  heads  of  other  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  of  Its  functions  under  this 
title. 

•Sec  515.  The  Administration  is  author- 
ized— 

"(a)  to  conduct  evaluation  studies  of  the 
programs  and  activities  assisted  under  or  re- 
lated to  the  purposes  of  this  title; 

"(b)  to  collect,  evaluate,  publish,  and  dis- 
seminate statistics  and  other  information  on 
the  condition  and  progress  of  law  enforce- 
ment within  and  without  the  United  States; 
and 

"(c)  to  cooperate  with  and  render  tech- 
nical assistance  to  States,  units  of  general 
local  government,  combinations  of  such 
States  or  units,  or  other  public  or  private 
agencies,  organizations.  Institutions,  or  Inter- 
national agencies  In  matters  relating  to  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice. 
Funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section  may  be  expended  by  grant  or  contract 
as  the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
appropriate. 


"Sec.  616.  (a)  Payments  under  this  title 
may  be  made  In  Installments,  and  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  Administration,  and  may  be 
used  to  pay  the  transportation  and  sub- 
sistence expenses  of  persons  attending  con- 
ferences or  other  assemblages  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  Joint  r2solution  en- 
titled 'Joint  resolution  to  prohibit  expendi- 
ture of  any  moneys  for  housing,  feeding,  or 
transporting  conventions  or  meetings',  ap- 
proved February  2,  1935  (31  U.S.C.  551) 

"(b)  Not  more  than  12  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title  may  be  used 
within  any  one  State  except  that  this  limi- 
tation shall  not  apply  to  grants  made  pur- 
suant to  part  D. 

"Sec.  517.  (a)  The  Administration  may  pro- 
cure the  S3rvlces  of  experts  and  consultants 
in  accordance  with  section  3103  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  at  rates  of  compensation 
for  individuals  not  to  exceed  the  dally 
equivalent  of  the  rate  authorized  for  GS-18 
by  section  5332  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  The  Administration  is  authorized  to 
appoint,  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws,  technical  or  other  advisory  commltt3es 
to  advise  the  Administration  with  respect  to 
the  administration  of  this  title  as  it  deems 
nc:essary.  Members  of  those  committees  not 
otherwise  In  the  employ  of  the  United  States, 
while  engaged  in  advising  the  Administra- 
tion or  attending  meetings  of  the  commit- 
tees, shall  be  compensated  at  rates  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Administration  but  not  to  exceed  the 
daily  equivalent  of  the  rate  authorised  for 
GS-18  by  section  5332  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  and  while  away  from  nome  or 
regular  place  of  business  they  may  b2  allowed 
travel  exi}enses.  Including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  such  title  5  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service  employed  intermittently. 

"Sec.  518.  (a)  Nothing  conta'ned  In  this 
title  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  any  department,  agency,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  to  exercise 
any  direction,  supervision,  or  control  over 
any  police  force  or  any  othsr  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  Justice  agency  of  any 
State  or  any  political  subdivision  the  ^"f. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  nothing  contained  In  this  title  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  Administration 
( 1 )  to  require,  or  condition  the  avaUabUlty 
or  amount  of  a  grant  upon,  the  adoption  by 
an  applicant  or  grantee  under  this  title  of  a 
percentage  ratio,  quota  system,  or  other  pro- 
gram to  achieve  racial  balance  or  to  ellmln- 
nate  racial  Imbalance  in  any  law  enforce- 
ment agency,  or  (2)  to  deny  or  discontinue 
a  grant  because  of  the  refusal  of  an  appli- 
cant or  grantee  under  this  title  to  adopt 
•'uch  a  ratio,  system,  or  other  program. 

••(c)(1)  No  person  in  any  State  shall  on 
the  ground  of  ra-e,  color,  national  origin, 
or  sex  be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be 
denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  dis- 
crimination under  any  program  or  activity 
funded  in  whole  or  in  part  with  funds  made 
available  under  this  title. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Administration  deter- 
mines that  a  State  government  or  any  unit 
of  general  local  government  has  failed  to 
comply  with  subsection  (c)(1)  or  an  applica- 
ble regluatlon.  it  shall  notify  the  chief  exec- 
utive of  the  State  of  the  noncompliance  and 
shall  request  the  chief  executive  to  secure 
compliance.  If  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  such  notification  the  chief  executive 
fails  or  refuses  to  secure  compliance,  the  Ad- 
ministration is  authorized: 

"(A)  to  Institute  an  appropriate  civil  ac- 
tion; 

■  ( B )  to  exercise  the  powers  and  functions 
pursuant  to  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000d(d)); 

"(C)  to  exercise  the  powers  and  func- 
tions provided  In  section  509  of  this  title;  or 

"(D)  to  take  such  other  action  as  may  be 
provided  by  law. 

"(3)   Whenever  the  Attnorey  General  has 


reason  to  believe  that  a  State  government  or 
imit  of  local  government  Is  engaged  In  a 
pattern  or  practice  In  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  the  Attorney  General 
may  bring  a  civil  action  In  any  appropriate 
United  States  district  court  for  such  relief 
as  may  be  appropriate,  including  injunctive 
relief. 

"Sec.  519.  Cn  or  before  December  31  of 
each  year,  the  Administration  shall  report  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  on  activi- 
ties piu-suant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"Sec.  520.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $1,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
e.idlng  June  30,  1974;  $1,250,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  enilng  June  30,  1975;  $1,500,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976; 
$1,750,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1977;  and  $2,000,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1978.  Funds  appro- 
priated for  any  fiscal  year  may  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  until  expended.  Begin- 
ning In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
and  In  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  there  shall 
be  allocated  for  the  purpo-es  of  part  E  an 
amount  equal  to  not  less  than  20  per  centum 
of  the  amount  allocated  for  the  purposes  of 
part  C. 

"Sec.  521.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  assistance 
under  this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as 
the  Administration  shall  prescribe,  Including 
reoorJs  which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and 
disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  assistance,  the  total  ccst  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  In  connection  with 
which  such  assistance  Is  given  or  u-ed,  and 
the  amount  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of 
the  project  or  undertaking  supplied  by  other 
sources,  nad  such  other  records  as  will  facili- 
tate an  effective  audit. 

"(b)  The  Administration  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  their  duly  authorized  representatives,  shall 
have  access  for  purpose  of  audit  and  exam- 
inations to  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
and  records  of  the  recipients  that  are  per- 
tlnsnt  to  the  grants  r:coived  under  this  title. 
"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  all  recipients  of  assistance  under 
this  Act,  whether  by  direct  grant  or  contract 
from  the  Administration  or  by  subgrant  or 
subcontract  frcm  primary  grantees  or  con- 
tractors of  the  Adm'.ni:tration. 

"Sec.  522.  Section  204(a)  of  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  and  MetropUtan  Development 
Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  Inserting  'law  en- 
forcement facilities,'  Immediately  after 
■transportation   facilities.' 

"Sec.  523.  Any  funds  made  available  under 
parts  B,  C,  and  E  prior  to  July  1,  1973, 
which  are  not  obligated  by  a  State  may  be 
used  to  provide  up  to  90  percent  of  the 
cost  of  any  program  or  project.  The  non- 
Federal  share  of  tlie  cost  of  any  such  pro- 
gram or  project  shall  be  of  money  appropri- 
ated in  the  aggregate  by  the  State  or  units 
or  general  local  government. 

"Sec.  524.  (a)  Except  as  provided  by  Fed- 
eral law  other  than  this  title,  no  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Federal  Government,  or 
any  recipient  of  assistance  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  shall  use  or  reveal  any 
research  or  statistical  information  furnished 
under  this  title  by  any  person  and  Identifi- 
able to  anv  spcc'fic  private  p^rscn  fcr  any 
purpose  other  than  the  purpose  for  which 
It  was  obtained  in  accordance  with  this  title. 
Copies  of  such  information  shall  be  immune 
from  legal  process,  and  shall  not.  without 
the  consent  of  the  person  furnishlrg  such 
Information,  be  admitted  as  evidence  or  used 
for  any  purpose  In  any  action,  suit,  or  other 
Judicial  or  administrative  proceedings. 

"(b)  Any  person  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  or  of  ary  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  Issued  thereunder,  shall  be  fined  not 
to  exceed  $10,000.  in  addition  to  any  other 
penalty  Impcsed  by  law. 

"Sec.  525.  The  last  two  sentences  of  sec- 
tion 203(n)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
are  amended  as  follows:  'In  addition,  under 
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such  cooperative  agreements,  and  subject  to 
such  other  conditions  as  may  be  Imposed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, or  the  Director,  Officer  of  Civil  and  De- 
fense Mobilization,  or  the  Administrator,  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  sur- 
plus property  which  the  Administrator  may 
approve  for  donation  for  use  in  any  State  for 
purposes  of  law  enforcement  programs,  edu- 
cation, public  health,  or  civil  defeiLse,  or  for 
research  for  any  such  purposes,  pursuant  to 
subsection  (J)  (3)  or  (J)  (4),  may  with  the 
approval  of  the  Administrator  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  State  agency  after  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Secretary  or  the  Director  or  the 
Administrator,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  that  such  property  Is  neces- 
sary to,  or  would  facilitate,  the  effective 
operation  of  the  State  agency  In  performing 
its  functions  In  connection  with  such  pro- 
gram. Upon  a  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  Director  or  Administrator,  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  that 
Buch  action  is  necessary  to,  or  would  facili- 
tate, the  effective  use  of  such  surplus  prop- 
erty made  available  under  the  terms  of  a 
cooperative  agreement,  title  thereto  may  with 
the  approval  of  the  Administrator  be  vested 
In  the  State  agency.' 

"Part  G — Definitions 

"Sec.  601.  As  used  in  this  title — 

"(a)  'Law  enforcement  and  criminal  Jus- 
tice' means  any  activity  pertaining  to  crime 
prevention,  control  or  reduction  of  the  en- 
forcement of  the  criminal  law,  including,  but 
not  limited  to  police  efforts  to  prevent,  con- 
trol, or  reduce  crime  or  to  apprehend  crim- 
inals, activities  of  courts  having  criminal 
Jurisdiction  and  related  agencies  (including 
prosecutorial  and  defender  services),  activi- 
ties of  corrections,  probation,  or  parole  au- 
thorities, and  programs  relating  to  the 
prevention,  control,  or  reduction  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  or  narcotic  addiction. 

"(b)  'Organized  crime'  means  the  unlaw- 
ful activities  of  the  members  of  a  highly  or- 
ganized, disciplined  association  engaged  in 
supplying  illegal  goods  and  services,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  gambling,  prostitu- 
tion, loan  sharking,  narcotics,  labor  racket- 
eering, and  other  unlawful  activities  of 
members  of  such  organizations. 

"(c)  'State'  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

"(d)  'Unit  of  general  local  government' 
means  any  city,  county,  township,  town,  bor- 
ough, parish,  village,  cr  other  general  pur- 
pose political  subdivision  of  a  State,  an  In- 
dian tribe  which  performs  law  enforcement 
functions  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  or,  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ance eligibility,  any  agency  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  or  the  United 
States  Government  performing  law  enforce- 
ment functions  in  and  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Congre&s  for  the  activities  of  such  agen- 
cies may  be  used  to  provide  the  non-Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  programs  cr  projects 
funded  under  this  title:  Provided,  however. 
That  such  assistance  eligibility  of  any  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government  shall  be 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  facilitating  the  trans- 
fer of  criminal  Jurisdiction  from  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  pursuant  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  Reform  and  Criminal 
Procedure   Act  cf    1970. 

"(e)  'Combination'  as  applied  to  States 
or  units  of  general  local  government  means 
any  grouping  cr  Joining  together  of  such 
States  or  units  for  the  purpose  of  prepar- 
ing, developing,  or  Implementing  a  law  en- 
forcement plan. 

"(f)  'Coastruction*  means  the  erection, 
acquisition,  expansion,  cr  repair  (but  not 
including  miner  remodeling  or  mi.nor  re- 
pairs) cf  new  or  existing  buildings  or  other 
physical  facilities,  and  the  acquisition  or 
Installation   of   Initial   equipment    therefor. 


"(g)  'State  organized  crime  prevention 
council'  means  a  council  composed  of  not 
more  than  seven  persons  established  pur- 
suant to  State  law  or  established  by  the 
chief  executive  of  the  State  for  the  purpose 
of  this  title,  or  an  existing  agency  so  des- 
ignated, which  coiuicil  shall  be  broadly  rep- 
resentative of  law  enforcement  officials  with- 
in such  State  and  whose  members  by  virtue 
cf  their  training  or  experience,  shall  be 
knowledgeable  in  the  prevention  and  control 
of  organized  crime. 

"(h)  'Metropolitan  area'  means  a  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area  as  established 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
subject,  however,  to  such  modifications  and 
extensions  as  the  Administration  may  de- 
termine to  be  appropriate. 

"(1)  'Public  agency'  means  any  State,  unit 
of  local  government,  combination  cf  such 
States  or  units,  or  any  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentality  of  any  of  the  foregoing. 

"(j)  'Institution  of  higher  education' 
means  any  such  institution  as  defined  by 
sectlcn  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1141(a) ) ,  subject,  however, 
to  such  modifications  and  extensicns  as  the 
Administration  may  determine  to  be  appro- 
priate. 

"(k)  'Community  service  officer'  means 
any  citizen  with  the  capacity,  motivation, 
integrity,  and  stability  to  assist  In  or  per- 
form police  work  but  who  may  not  meet  ordi- 
nary standards  for  employment  as  a  regular 
police  officer  selected  from  the  Immediate  lo- 
cality of  the  police  department  of  which  he 
Is  to  be  a  part,  and  meeting  such  other  quali- 
fications promulgated  In  regulations  pursu- 
ant to  section  501  as  the  Administration  may 
deternune  to  be  appropriate  to  further  the 
purposes  of  section  301(b)(7)   and  this  Act. 

"(1)  The  term  'correctional  institution  or 
facility'  means  any  place  for  the  confinement 
or  rehabilitation  of  Juvenile  offenders  or  in- 
dividuals charged  with  or  convicted  of  crimi- 
nal offenses. 

"(m)  The  term  'comprehensive'  means 
that  the  plan  must  be  a  total  and  integrated 
analysis  of  the  problems  regarding  the  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  system 
within  the  State.  Goals,  priorities,  and  stand- 
ards must  lie  established  in  the  plan.  The 
plan  must  address  methods,  organization, 
and  operational  performance;  physical  and 
human  resources  necessary  to  accomplish 
crime  prevention.  Identification,  detection, 
and  apprehension  of  suspects;  adjudication; 
custodial  treatment  of  suspects  and  offend- 
ers; and  Institutional  and  noninstitutlonal 
rehabilitative  measures. 

"Part   H — Criminal   Penalties 

"Sec.  651.  Whoever  embezzles,  willfully 
misapplies,  steals,  or  obtains  by  fraud  or  en- 
deavors to  embezzle,  willfully  misapply,  steal, 
or  obtain  by  fraud  any  funds,  assets,  or  prop- 
erty which  are  the  subject  of  a  grant  or  con- 
tract or  other  form  of  assistance  pursuant  to 
this  title,  whether  received  directly  or  in- 
directly from  the  Administration,  or  whoever 
receives,  conceals,  or  retains  such  funds,  as- 
sets, or  property  with  Intent  to  convert  such 
funds,  assets,  or  property  to  his  use  or  gain, 
knowing  such  funds,  assets,  or  property  have 
l>een  emtjezzled,  willfully  misapplied,  stolen, 
or  obtained  by  fraud,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both. 

"Sec.  652.  Wlioever  knowingly  and  willfully 
falsifies,  conceals,  or  covers  up  by  trick, 
scheme,  or  device,  any  material  fact  in  any 
application  for  assistance  submitted  pursu- 
ant to  this  title  or  in  any  records  required 
to  be  maintained  pursuant  to  this  title  shall 
be  subject  to  prosecution  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code. 

"Sec.  653.  Any  law  enforcement  and  crimi- 
nal Justice  program  or  project  underwritten, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  by  any  grant,  or  contract 
or  other  form  of  assistance  pursuant  to  this 
title,  whether  received  directly  or  Indirectly 


from  the  Administration,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  371  of  title  18,  Unit- 
ed States  Code. 

"Part  I — Attorney  General's  Annpal  Re- 
port OF  Feceral  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  AcrrviriES 
•'Sec.  670.  The  Attorney  General,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  appropriate  officials  in 
the  agencies  involved,  within  90  days  of  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  an  Annual 
Report  of  Federal  Law  EInforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  Assistance  Activities  set- 
ting forth  the  programs  conducted,  expen- 
ditures made,  results  achieved,  plans  de- 
veloped, and  problems  discovered  in  the 
operations  and  coordination  of  the  various 
Federal  assistance  programs  relating  to  crime 
prevention  and  control,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention sind  Control  Act  of  1968,  the  Nar- 
cotics Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  1968,  the 
Gun  Control  t.ct  1968,  the  Criminal  Ju.stice 
Act  of  1964,  title  XI  of  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1970  (relating  to  the  regula- 
tion of  explosives) ,  and  title  III  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  (relating  to  wiretapping  and  electronic 
surveillance) ." 

Sec.  3.  If  the  provisions  of  any  part  of 
this  Act  are  found  Invalid  or  any  amend- 
ments made  thereby  cr  the  application  there- 
of to  any  person  or  circumstances  be  held 
invalid,  the  provisions  of  the  other  parts 
and  their  application  to  other  persons  or 
circumstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
upon  the  date  of  enactment. 

Exhibit  No.  2 

Summary — Major  Features  of  the  Sijbcom- 

mittee  Amendments 

1.  Present  Law  Retained — The  basic  block 
grant  concept  established  by  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  is  re- 
tained. Separate  planning  fund  and  supple- 
mental corrections  fund  sources  remain 
essentially  the  same.  State  plan  approval  by 
LEAA  and  matching  fund  requirements, 
although  modified,  are  retained. 

2.  Administration — The  two  Associate  Ad- 
minlstratoEs  are  replaced  with  a  Deputy 
Administrator  for  Policy  Development  and  a 
Deputy  for  Administrative  Management. 

3.  Ptihlic  Accountability — Open  meeting 
and   records  access  provisions  are   added. 

4.  State  Planning  Function — The  mini- 
mum planning  allocation  Is  Increased  to 
$200,000.  Regional  planning  boards  are  re- 
quired to  be  governed  by  a  majority  of  local 
executive  officials. 

5.  Matching  Requirements — Soft  match 
has  been  eliminated.  Part  B,  C,  and  E  are 
now  all  governed  by  a  10  percent  cash  re- 
quirement. Funds  must  be  appropriated  by 
governmental  units  or  provided  by  non-profit 
organizations  when  the  non-profit  organiza- 
tion is  a  grantee.  State  buy-in  provisions  are 
retained  for  Part  C  and  added  to  Parts  B 
and  E.  A  limited  retroactive  provision  Ls 
Included. 

6.  Comprehensive  Plan — More  specificity 
has  been  added  to  the  definition  of  a  "com- 
prehensive plan."  A  maximum  of  90  days  is 
provided  for  LEAA  approval  or  disapproval. 

7.  Discretionary  Program — Authority  to 
make  direct  grants  to  non-profit  organiza- 
tions is  provided.  All  match  has  been  speci- 
fied to  be  10  percent  cash  match.  Authority 
to  make  grants  to  multi-State  planning 
bodies  (councils  of  government)  Ls  provided. 
Funding  incentives  for  coordination  are 
added. 

8.  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program. 
Benefits  for  law  enforcement  students  and 
Interns  have  lieen  increased.  Another  amend- 
ment provides  that  a  recipient  of  these  funds 
need  not  remain  in  the  same  law  enforce- 
ment agency  to  retain  eligibility  for  bene- 
fits. 

9.  Correctional  Program.  New  requirements 
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have  been  added  relating  to  narcotics  treats 
ment  programs. 

10.  Accountability.  The  standard  of  State 
accouutabUity  has  been  upgraded  and  ad- 
ditional re:]ulrement3  for  LEAA  evaluation 
authority  a<^d  responsibility  are  added. 

11.  Civil  Rights.  The  provisions  ot  Title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  are  incorporated 
alon?  with  the  optional  remedies. 

13.  Confidential  Information.  Statistical 
and  research  Information  received  for  re- 
searcn  purposes  Is  governed  by  new  confi- 
dentiality provisions. 

13.  Criminal  Penalties.  New  language  re- 
lating to  criminal  endeavors  as  well  as  com- 
pleted acts  has  been  added. 

14.  Authorization.  A  5-year  authorization 
Is  provided  with  provision  for  autbortaed 
funding  from  one  blllton  dollars  to  two  bil- 
lion dollars  over  the  S-year  period. 

Exhibit  No.  3 

SFCTiow-BT-SEcnoif  Analtsis  of  Sucommit- 

TEE  Amendment 

Section  2 — Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  in  its  entirety  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Declarations  and  Purpose  Clause  has 
been  amended  to  Indicate  that  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  to  reduce  as  well  as  prevent 
crime  and  Juvenile  delinquency.  The  words 
"criminal  Justice"  have  been  added  through- 
out to  more  accurately  reflect  the  broader 
purposes  of  the  program. 

PAKT    A LAW    enforcement    ASSISTAMCS 

aominxst  ration 
Section  101 — Sectlcn  101  of  Part  A  retains 
within  the  Department  of  Justice,  under  the 
general  authority  of  the  Attorney  General,  a 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion. The  positions  of  Associate  Administra- 
tors ar«  deleted.  Two  Deputy  Administra- 
tors are  provided  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  One  Deputy  will  assist 
the  Administrator  In  the  policy  area  and 
t^e  second  Deputy  will  be  delegated  admin- 
istrative functions.  Concurrence  is  not  re- 
quired for  the  Administrator  to  exercise  any 
functions. 

PART   B PLANNING    GRANTS 

Sections  201  and  202 — ^Sections  201  and  202 
which  provide  for  the  adoption  of  compre- 
hensive plans,  and  authorizes  a  grant  pro- 
gram, remains  the  same  with  the  addition 
of  the  words  "criminal  Justice"  here  and 
conformed  throughout  the  Act,  to  more  ac- 
ciu-ately  reflect  the  broader  purposes  of  the 
program. 

Section  203{a) — Section  203(a)  Is  amended 
to  provide  that  any  regional  planning  units 
within  the  State  shall  be  comprised  of  a 
majority  of  local  elected  executive  ofllclals 
and  shall  Include  representatives  of  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

Subsection  (d)  is  added  to  Section  203  to 
require  planning  units  to  hold  open  meet- 
ings when  final  action  Is  taken  on  a  State 
plan  or  application  for  funds.  The  subsec- 
tion also  requires  that  the  planning  agency 
provide  for  public  access  to  non-confidential 
records. 

Section  204 — Section  204  has  been  amend- 
ed to  provide  that  a  grant  authorized  under 
this  part  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of 
the  expenses  Incurred  by  the  State  or  units 
of  local  government.  The  non-Federal  fund- 
ing of  such  expenses  Is  now  required  to  be 
of  money  appropriated  In  the  aggregate  with 
the  State  providing  not  less  than  one  half 
of  such  funds  required  of  units  of  local 
government.  The  grant  to  regional  planning 
units,  because  of  their  lack  of  access  to  ap- 
propriated money,  may  iBe  up  to  100  per  cen- 
tum of  the  cost  incurred  in  the  planning 
process  and  the  overall  match  requtremcnt 
on  the  Part  B  grant  is  reduced  accordingly. 

Section  205 — Section  205  is  amended  to 
Increase  the  initial  allocation  to  each  State 
from    »100,000   to   $300,000.   The   r«maln:ng 


funds  are  thereafter  allocated  on  a  popula- 
tion basis. 

PAST     O LAW     B-OaCEMKNT    BEVKNT7K     SHARING 

The  title  of  Part  C  has  l>een  amended  to 
read  "Law  Enforcement  Revenue  Sharing" 
to  more  acurately  reflect  the  basic  concept 
of  the  block  grant  program. 

Section  301(0) — Section  301(a)  setting 
forth  the  purposes  for  which  gr.'ints  may  be 
made,  remain  the  B:ime  with  the  addition 
of  the  words  "criminal  Justice"  throughout. 

Section  301{b) — Paragraph  (10)  is  added 
to  subsection  (b)  to  authorize  grants  for 
interstate  metropolitan  area  planning. 

Section  301  {c) — Section  301(c)  changes 
the  matching  fund  requirements  from  a 
combination  of  cash  and  in-kind  match 
totaling  2S':«  to  a  total  10%  cash  match 
appropriated  on  an  aggregate  basis  by  the 
city,  county.  State  or  non-profit  organization 
recipient.  Tb*  aggregate  basis  permits  a  re- 
cipient to  nveet  ttte  requirement  by  provision 
of  10%  cash  to  any  number  of  the  total  sub- 
grants  it  receives  in  any  year,  so  long  as  the 
Federal  share  of  its  grants  does  not  exceed 
90%  of  the  total  coats  of  the  programs  and 
projects  undertaken. 

Section  30Hd) — Subsection  (d)  of  section 
301  regarding  personnel  compensation  limita- 
tions remains  the  same. 

Section  302 — Section  302  has  a  technical 
amendment  requiring  the  State  planning 
agency  to  submit  a  comprehensive  State  plan 
developed  rather  than  formulated  pursuant 
to  Parts. 

Sectton  303 — Section  303(a)  (2)  is  amended 
to  require  that  the  State  provide  in  the 
aggregate  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  non- 
federal funding  of  programs  and  projects 
undertaken  by  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment or  combination  of  such  units  under 
paragraph  (3)  with  the  required  Part  C  pass- 
through  funds. 

Three  new  paragraphs  are  added:  para- 
graph (12)  requires  the  maintenance  and 
submission  of  reports  as  may  be  required 
to  evaluate  the  programs  and  projects  under 
this  title  and  to  administer  other  provisions 
of  this  title:  paragraph  (13)  Is  added  to  pro- 
vide funding  incentives — the  purpose  of  this 
provision  Is  to  eliminate  fragmentation  and 
duplication  of  functions  which  would  more 
effectively  be  administered  In  a  coordinated 
manner;  paragraph  (14)  has  been  added  to 
provide  applicants  for  subgrants  with  a  fixed 
period  of  90  days  in  which  to  get  a  response 
to  an  application  for  funds.  It  also  provides 
that  the  basis  for  disapproval  be  set  forth 
when  a  denial  is  made. 

Section  304  and  Section  305 — Section  304 
and  section  305  remain  the  same. 

Section  306 — Section  306(a)  (2)  Is  amended 
to  permit  nonprofit  organizations  to  be 
eligible  direct  recipients  of  discretionary 
grant  awards  and  to  accord  coordinated  pro- 
gram effort  funding  Incentives. 

Sectton  307 — Section  307  contains  a  tech- 
nical amendment,  deleting  subsection  (b) 
since  no  longer  applicable. 

Section  308 — Section  308  Is  new.  This  sec- 
tion has  been  added  to  require  that  each 
State  plan  be  either  approved  or  disapproved 
by  the  Administration  no  later  than  90  days 
after  submission.  Where  a  plan  is  disap- 
proved, there  must  be  an  explanation  either 
as  to  how  the  plan  failed  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  section  303(b)  or  what  sup- 
porting material  is  necessary  for  the  Admin- 
istration to  evaluate  such  plan. 

PART     O TRAINING,     EDUCATION,     RESEARCH, 

DEMONSTRATION    AND    SPECIAL    GRANTS 

Section  401 — Section  401  states  the  piu-- 
po£e  of  this  part. 

Section  402 — Section  402(a)  Is  amended 
to  provide  for  a  Director  of  the  Institute  ap- 
pointed by  the  Administrator.  In  addition, 
the  purpose  of  the  Institute  has  been  ex- 
panded to  encompass  the  dissemination  of 
data  on  the  efforts  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  improve  and  strengthen  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  Justice. 

A  new  subpariigraph  (c)   has  been  added 


which  authorizes  the  Institute  to  serve  as 
a  national  and  International  clearinghouse 
for  the  exchange  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  inlormatlcn. 

The  Institute  is  required,  where  possible, 
to  evaluate  various  prcgrams  and  projects 
carried  out  under  this  title  and  report  an- 
nually to  the  President,  Congress  and  State 
planning  agencies  concerning  activities  un- 
dertaken pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
(3).  (5)  and  (6)  of  subsecUon  (b). 

Section  403  and  Section  404 — Section  403 
and  section  404  remain  the  same. 

Section  405 — Section  405  remains  the  same. 

Section  406 — Section  406  remains  the  same 
with  the  exception  that  the  loan  payments 
have  been  increased  under  subsection  (b)  to 
92,200  from  $1,800;  in  subsection  (c)  assist- 
ance has  been  increased  frcm  $200  to  $250, 
and  from  $300  to  $400;  In  subsection  (f )  in- 
ternship grants  from  $50  to  $65.  In  addition, 
subsection  (c)  is  amended  to  provide  that  a 
re::ipient  of  funds  under  this  provision  must 
remain  in  the  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
Justice  system,  rather  than  the  same  agency 
to  retain  eliglblLity  fcr  the  benefits. 

Section  407  and  Section  40S — Section  407 
and  section  408  remain  the  same. 

PART     E GRANTS     FOR     COBXXCTIONAL     IMSTITU- 

TIONS   AND    FACILXIIKS 

Section  451  and  Section  452 — Sections  451 
and  452  providing  for  grants  for  the  im- 
provement of  correctional  programs  and 
practices  remain  the  same. 

Section  453 — Section  453  has  been  amended 
by  adding  a  new  p<u:agrapb  (9)  to  require 
that  the  plan  provide  for  the  development 
and  operation  of  narcotic  treatment  pro- 
grams in  appropriate  correctional  institu- 
tions and  In  ccnnectlon  with  probation  or 
other  supervisory  release  programs  for  all 
these  Incarcerated  cr  on  parole  who  are  drug 
addiCbS  or  drug  abusers. 

Former  paragraph  (9)  has  been  renumbered 
paragraph  (10). 

Section  454 — Section  454  has  been  amended 
to  provide  that  the  Administration  issue 
guidelines  for  drug  treatment  programs. 

Section  455 — Sectlcn  455  has  been  amended 
to  eJlow  up  to  90  per  centum  federal  funding 
of  programs  and  projects  under  this  part. 
The  non-federal  funding  must  be  money  ap- 
propriated in  the  {Aggregate  by  the  State  or 
units  of  general  local  government.  The  term 
"aggregate"  applies  to  the  total  of  all  sub- 
grants  to  a  recipient.  Where  a  subgrant  is  to 
a  nonprofit  organization,  such  an  organiza- 
tion shall  provide  the  non-federal  share  of 
funds. 

PART   F ADMINISTRATIVE   FROTISION3 

Section  501,  502,  503  OTid  504 — are  retained 
as  In  the  present  Act. 

Section  505 — remains  the  same. 

Section  506 — Section  506  amends  title  6, 
United  States  Code  to  ( I )  delete  the  positions 
of  Associate  Administrators;  (2)  add  two 
Deputy  Admin'istratcrs  (one  at  the  execu- 
tive level  4  and  one  at  the  executive  level  5); 
and  (3)  increase  the  number  of  OS-16,  17 
and  18  grade  levels  allotted  to  the  Adminis- 
tration from  twenty  to  twenty-four. 

Section  507 — Section  507  remains  the  same. 

Section  508 — Section  508  is  amended  to 
provide  authority  to  the  Administration  to 
transfer  funds  or  otherwise  provide  for  plan- 
ning or  coordinated  law  enforcement  efforts 
for  activities  of  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission. 

Section  509  through  Section  511 — are  re- 
tained as  In  the  present  Act. 

Section  512 — Section  512  authorizes  the 
continuation  of  the  program  through  FY 
1978. 

Section  513  and  514  are  retained  as  in  the 
present  Act. 

Section  515 — Section  515  remains  the  same 
with  the  exception  that  the  authority  to  col- 
lc:t,  evaluate  and  transfer  law  enforcement 
information  of  an  International  origin  Is 
specified. 

Section  516  and  Sectton  517  are  retained  as 
In  the  present  Act. 
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Section  518 — Section  618  is  amended  to 
add  a  new  subsection  (c)  which  provides 
that  no  person  shall  be  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  program  or  projects  funded 
under  this  Act  due  to  discrimination.  Para- 
graph (2)  and  (3)  of  sub.sectlon  (c)  sets 
forth  the  actions  that  may  be  taken  by  the 
Administration  and  the  Attorney  General 
upon  a  failure  to  comply  with  subsection 
(c)(1). 

Section  519 — Section  519  is  amended  by 
deleting  subsection  (b)  since  the  Adminis- 
tration has  submitted  the  legislation  re- 
quested in  this  subsection. 

Section  520 — Section  520  Is  amended  to 
authorize  appropriations  through  FY  1978. 
Insofar  as  Part  E  Is  concerned,  an  amount 
not  less  than  20  per  centum  of  the  amount 
allocated  for  the  purposes  of  part  C  shall  be 
allocated  for  the  purposes  of  part  E. 

Sectton  521  and  Section  522  remain  the 
same. 

Section  523 — Section  623  provides  for  a 
retrocwtive  application  of  the  new  hard 
match  requirements  to  programs  and  proj- 
ects in  State  plans  funded  prior  to  FY  "74 
but  not  yet  obligated  by  the  State  to  State 
or  local  subgrantees.  The  provision  applies 
to  Parts  B  and  E  funds  as  well  as  Part  C 
funds.  It  is  specified  so  that  competitive 
fund  sources  will  not  be  available  during  the 
initial  stages  of  the  new  matching  require- 
ments. 

Section  524 — Section  524  provides  for  the 
confidentiality  of  statistical  and  research  in- 
formation collected  under  Administration 
programs  and  for  civil  sanctions  to  enforce 
such  confidentiality. 

Section  525 — Section  525  amends  section 
203  (n)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  19i9,  as  amended,  to 
provide  authority  to  donate  federal  surplus 
property  to  a  State  agency  to  use  for  law 
enforcement  purposes. 

PART    G DEFINrnONS 

Section  601 — The  definitions  in  section  601 
remain  the  same  except  for  the  following 
changes:  Sub.section  (a)  specifies  prosecu- 
torial and  defender  services  to  those  agen- 
cies considered  as  law  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal Justice-related  agencies;  subsection  (m) 
is  addel  which  defines  the  term  "comprehen- 
sive" as  it  applies  to  a  State  plan. 

PART     H CRIMINAL     PENALTIES 

Section  651 — Section  651  Is  amended  to 
provide  a  higher  standard  of  care  in  han- 
dling Administration  funds.  The  amend- 
ment provides  penalties  for  those  endeavor- 
ing to  embezzle,  willfully  misapply,  steal,  or 
obtain  by  fraud,  any  funds,  assets  or  prop- 
erty which  are  subject  of  a  grant  or  contract 
or  other  form  of  assistance  under  this  Act. 
This  has  been  added  to  strengthen  this  pro- 
vision in  order  to  cover  those  who  may  not 
have  totally  completed  the  conversion  of  such 
funds  or  property  to  their  use  or  gain  or 
those  who  may  have  received  said  funds  or 
property  knowingly. 

Section  652  aTid  Section  653  remain  the 
same. 

PART    I ATTORNEY    GENERAL'S    ANNUAL    REPORT 

ON    FEDERAL    LAW    ENFORCEMENT    AND    CRIM- 
INAL   JUSTICE    ACTIVnTES 

Section  670  remains  the  same. 

Exhibit  No.  4 
HJl.  8152 — Summary  of  Actions  Taken  by 
House  and  Difference  With  Subcommit- 
tee Amendment 

A.  House  BUl  amendments  to  LEAA  pro- 
gram. 

1.  Miscellaneous  language  changes  adding 
"criminal  Justice"  to  the  bill's  law  enforce- 
ment definition  and  8  number  of  other  minor 
additions  (such  as,  the  "reduction  of  crime 
and  Juvenile  delinquency,"  addition  of  "com- 
munity-based" and  "rehabilitation"  ter- 
minology where  appropriate. 

2.  The  House  Bill  replaced  the  Associate 
Administrators  with  one  Deputy. 


3.  Open  meetings  and  record  access  provi- 
sions. (See  Sec.  203(d)). 

4.  New  hard  match  provisions  and  no 
match  provisions  for  regional  units  receiv- 
ing planning  grants.  (See  sec.  204.) 

5.  Increased  Part  B  planning  fund  mini- 
mum allocation  to  $200,000.  (See  Sec.  205.) 

6.  Added  90-10  hard  match  aggregate  re- 
quirements. (See  Sec.  301(c).) 

7.  Included  50%  State  buy-in  require- 
ments. (See  sec.  303(a)(2).) 

8.  Included  accounting  up-grading  lan- 
guage; and  other  changes  related  to  data  and 
reporting,  funding  Incentives,  and  a  limited 
subgrant  review  cycle.  (See  Sec.  303(a)  (11 
thru  14).) 

9.  Included  new  "comprehensive"  require- 
ments specifying  a  "determined  effort"  to 
improve  the  quality  of  law  enforcement  and 
an  emphasis  on  establishment  of  statewide 
Improvement  priorities  as  elements  necessary 
to  approval  of  a  State  plan  by  LEAA.  (See 
Sec.  303  (b)  and  (c).) 

10.  Included  direct  discretionary  grant  au- 
thority for  nonprofit  organizations.  See  Sec. 
306(a)(2).) 

11.  Included  90-10  cash  match  for  discre- 
tionary grants.  (See  Sec.  306(a)(2).) 

12.  Included  funding  incentives  for  "co- 
ordination" efforts  in  the  discretionary  pro- 
gram. (See  S2C.  306(a)(2).) 

13.  Included  a  requirement  for  adminis- 
tration approval  of  State  plans  within  60 
days.  (See  Sec.  308). 

14.  Included  a  specification  for  a  "Direc- 
tor" of  the  Institute.  (See  Sec.  402(a).) 

15.  Amended  Institute  purpose  statement 
to  Include  the  dissemination  of  research  data 
to  State  and  local  governments.  (See  Sec. 
402(a).) 

16.  Expanded  Administration  report  and 
evaluation  authority  and  responsibility.  (See 
Sec.  402(c).) 

17.  Increased  benefits  for  LEEP  and  Intern- 
ship recipients  to  take  into  account  cost  of 
living  increases.  (See  Sec.  406(b)  (c)  (f). 
(Kennedy  internship  amendments  of  1970).) 

(18.  Added  Part  E  criteria  related  to  nar- 
cotics treatment  programs  (as  part  of  the 
overall  State  correctional  effort)  and  guide- 
line authority  on  the  same.  (See  Sec.  453(9) 
and  454.) 

19.  Included  hard  match  for  Part  E  but 
provided  for  additional  authority  to  permit 
nonprofit  organization  funds  to  be  used  when 
a  nonprofit  organization  is  the  grantee.  (See 
Sec.  465(a)  (2).) 

20.  Adopted  in  general  the  civil  rights  lan- 
guage. (See  Sec.  518(c) .) 

21.  Adopted  retroactive  hard  match  pro- 
vision but  incorporated  technical  change  to 
reflect  current  practice  related  to  obligation 
of  funds,  i.e.,  clarified  that  the  provision 
would  not  apply  to  the  mid-point  of  an  on- 
going project.  (See  Sec.  523.) 

22.  Included  confidentiality  requirements 
of  statistical  and  research  Information  re- 
ceived by  LEAA  for  research  purposes.  (See 
Sec.  524.) 

23.  Adopted  a  definition  of  the  term  "com- 
prehensive." (See  Sec.  60l(m).) 

24.  Adopted  new  criminal  penalties  lan- 
guage. (See  Sec.  651.) 

B.  The  following  differences  include  items 
contrary  or  substantially  differing  from  the 
House  bill  provisions  and  Includes  other 
changes  to  existing  legislation : 

1.  5  year  authorization.  (See  Sees.  512  and 
520.) 

2.  Part  C  has  t)een  designated  Law  Enforce- 
ment Revenue  Sharing. 

3.  Two  deputies  have  replaced  the  two  As- 
sociates. Levels  have  been  reset  to: 

(1)  Deputy  Administrator  for  Policy  De- 
velopment— Level  4 

(ii)  Deputy  Administrator  for  Administra- 
tion— Level  5  (See  Sees.  101  and  506.) 

4.  State  Supervisory  composition  remains 
the  same  while  a  majority  of  elected  officials 
is  required  for  regional  boards.  (See  Sec. 
203(a).) 

6.  For  State  subgrants  to  nonprofit  orga- 


nizations, nonprofit  organization  cash  is  good 
hard  match.  (See  Sec.  301(c)  for  Part  C  and 
Sec.  455(a)  (a)  for  Part  E.) 

6.  The  retroactive  match  provision  Is  tech- 
nically changed  to  reflect  that  prior  State 
awarded  funds  will  not  be  subject  to  two 
different  match  rules.  (See  Sec.  523.) 

7.  International  activity  authority  has  been 
added  for  information  and  research  purposes. 
(See  Sec.  402  and  515). 

8.  Donation  of  surplus  Federal  property  au- 
thority has  been  added.  (See  Sec.  525).  " 

9.  Bicentennial  funding  and  staffing  au- 
thority has  been  added.  (See  Sec.  508). 

10.  Four  supergrades  have  been  added. 
(See  Sec.  505). 

11.  Appropriation  authorization  is  set  forth 
going  from  $1  billion  dollars  in  1974  In  in- 
crements to  $2  billion  in  1978. 

12.  The  expanded  Institute  training  func- 
tion has  not  been  adopted  per  the  House 
version  and  the  FBI  and  407  (grant  support- 
ed regional  law  enforcement  training)  train- 
ing authority  has  been  retained. 

13.  An  amendment  authorizing  grants  for 
bl-state  metropolitan  planning  units  bos 
been  added.  (See  Sec.  301(b)  (10).  (Mathias 
Amendment) 

14.  An  amendment  allowing  a  UEEP  re- 
cipient to  be  employed  anywhere  in  the  crim- 
inal Justice  system  rather  than  by  the  same 
agency  for  a  two  year  period  (Taft  amend- 
ment) (See  Sec.  406(c) ) . 

Exhibit  No.  5 
Excepts  From  Subcommittee  Report 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  S.  1234,  as  amended  is  to 
make  a  variety  of  amendments  to  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-351;  42  U.S.C. 
3701  et  seq.)  that  established  the  federal  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
(LEAA)  and  authorized  it  to  provide  finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance  to  the  States 
and  local  governments  for  improved  methods 
of  laW  enforcement  and  crime  control.  Most 
Imjiortantly,  the  bill  would  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  LEAA  for  the  next  five  fiscal 
years,  modify  the  administrative  manage- 
ment of  LEAA,  and  make  numerous  changes 
In  the  Safe.  Streets  Act  designed  to  address 
deficiencies  that  have  in  the  past  hampered 
LEAA's  responsiveness  to  the  needs  of  the 
States  and  cities. 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

LEAA'S  initial  5-year  authorl^tlon  expires 
on  June  30,  1973.  Numerous  legislative  pro- 
posals have  been  Introduced  to  extend  the 
program.  On  June  5  and  6  of  this  year,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Proce- 
dures held  hearings  on  a  number  of  such 
proposals.  During  the  hearings,  the  subcom- 
mittee received  testimony  from  the  Attorney 
(Seneral,  Members  of  Congress,  Mayors.  State 
directors  of  the  LEAA  program,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  League  of  Cities/ 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties,  the  Lawyers' 
Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law.  the 
National  Association  of  Regional  Councils 
and  the  National  Association  of  Urban  Crim- 
inal Justice  Planning  Directors. 

Points  of  view  expressed  during  the  hear- 
ings ranged  from  the  tjstimony  of  the  At- 
torney General  in  support  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's special  law  enforcement  revenue 
sharing  proposal,  which  would  largely  con- 
vert LEAA  fvmding  into  an  annual  popula- 
tion-based "no  strings  attached"  grant  to 
each  State  with  greatly  reduced  federal  di- 
rection and  control,  to  testimony  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  others  in  support  of 
various  proposals  to  modify  the  State- 
oriented  block  grant  program  by  providing  for 
direct  categorical  or  block  grants  to  the  larger 
cities  based  upon  population  and  crime  sta- 
tistics. 

After  carefully  studying  all  of  the  bUls  and 
considering  the  testimony  received,  the  Com- 
mittee has  rejected  all  proposals  for  major 
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changes  In  the  LEAA  program.  In  this  re- 
gard, the  Committee  agrees  with  the  con- 
clusions reached  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which, 
after  extensive  hearings,  favoraby  reported 
a  blU  (HJt.  8153)  which  retains  the  baalc 
structure  and  authority  of  LEAA.  as  set  forth 
In  the  1968  Act,  with  a  number  of  changes 
designed  to  streamline  the  existing  block 
grant  funding  mechanism  and  to  emphasize 
LEAA'8  responsibility  for  administering  the 
program  and  for  assisting  the  States  In  com- 
prehensive planning.  The  substitute  bill  In- 
corporates most  of  the  provisions  of  HJi. 
8153. 

The  amendments  to  existing  law  are  dis- 
cussed In  detail  in  the  sectlon-by-section 
analysis  later  in  this  report.  The  Committee 
believes  It  appropriate,  however,  to  discuss 
at  this  point  several  of  the  more  important 
amendments  and  the  Committee's  reasons 
for  its  decisions  concerning  them. 
LEAA  manoffement 

The  bill  eliminates  entirely  the  unwleldly 
"troika"  system  of  LEAA  administration  and 
replaces  it  with  a  single  Administrator  and 
two  Deputy  Administrators  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  All  policy  and  administrative  au- 
thority is  vested  In  the  Administrator,  a 
change  that  the  Committee  feels  will  en- 
hance the  operational  and  management  effi- 
ciency of  LEAA.  Both  S.  1234  as  introduced 
and  H.R.  8152  provided  for  the  abolition  of 
the  troika  and  substitution  of  an  Adminis- 
trator and  a  single  Deputy  Administrator. 
The  Committee  has  provided  for  two  Deputy 
Administrators  in  anticipation  that  one  dep- 
uty may  be  delegated  administrative  respon- 
sibilities and  the  other  may  assist  the  Ad- 
ministrator In  policy  matters. 

Scope  of  the  LEAA  program 

The  Committee  has  adopted  a  series  of 
changes  included  in  HJt.  8152  designed  to 
emphasize  the  intention  of  Congress  that 
monies  expended  under  the  Safe  Streets  Act 
address  all  aspects  of  the  criminal  justice 
system — not  merely  police,  and  not  merely 
the  ptirchase  of  police  hardware.  To  clarify 
this  matter,  the  bill  adds  the  words  "and 
criminal  Justice"  after  the  words  "law  en- 
forcement" wherever  they  appear  through- 
out the  LEAA  statute.  In  this  regard,  the  bill 
broadens  the  definition  of  "law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice"  expressly  to  Include 
prosecutorial  and  defender  services,  broadens 
the  definition  cf  the  term  "comprehensive" 
as  It  relates  to  State  plans  and  amends  the 
Act's  statement  of  purpose  to  include  the 
purpose  of  rehabilitating  criminals  as  welt 
as  detecting  end  apprehending  them. 
State  plan  approval 

As  noted,  the  Committee  rejeeted  proposals 
to  delete  the  authority  and  responsibility  of 
LEAA  for  assisting  and  supervising  the  State 
in  comprehensive  planning.  In  fact,  LEEA 
IS  made  more,  not  less,  accountable  in  this 
regard. 

Annual  approval  of  State  plans  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  funding  is  retained,  with 
the  additional  provision  that  a  plan  not  be 
approved  unless  LEAA  finds  therein  a  "de- 
termined effort"  to  improve  the  quality 
of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice 
throughout  the  State.  This  provision,  to- 
gether with  the  broadened  definition  of 
"comprehen'^ive"  as  It  relates  to  plan  submls- 
mislons.  Is  Intended  to  stress  the  require- 
ment that  a  State  plan  should  do  more  than 
merely  provide  for  a  wid^  geographic  or  in- 
stitutional distribution  of  funds  within  a 
State  and  avoid  transgression  of  any  pro- 
vLslon  of  the  Act  or  LEAA's  regulations.  It 
.should  be  a  balancsd  and  integrated  effort 
to  address  all  of  the  particular  needs  of  the 
State,  including  specifically  the  needs  of  the 
court  system  and  carrecttonal  system  as  well 
as  those  of  the  police. 

The  Committee  also  expects  a  "determined 
effort"  by  LEAA  to  Implement  this  Increased 


standard  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
Justice  planning.  In  the  Committee's  opin- 
ion, LEAA  has  in  the  past  iu>t  fully  exer- 
cised the  leverage  provided  to  it  by  the  plan 
approval  authority  to  Induce  the  State  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  planning  for  crime 
control  programs.  This  Is  especially  regret- 
table, since  the  plan  approval  function  Is  In 
a  real  sense  the  keystone  of  the  Act.  Some 
States  ara  meeting  high  standards  in  the  im- 
plementation of  LEAA  programs,  but  all  too 
many  are  not.  The  Conunittee  hopes  that  the 
additional  authority  and  emphasis  provided 
by  these  amendments  will  enable  and  re- 
quire LEAA  to  enforce  high  standards  in  all 
of  the  States. 

To  streamline  the  approval  process,  the  bill 
mandates  LEAA  to  perform  its  approval  or 
disapproval  function  within  90  days  after 
receipt  of  the  State  plan,  thus  assuring  both 
an  adequate  time  for  meaningful  consider- 
ation and  a  prompt  flow  of  funds  to  the 
States.  Similarly,  the  biU  directs  the  States 
to  establish  procedures  to  assure  that  all 
fund  i4>pllcatlons  by  localities  to  State  plan- 
ning agencies  be  approved  or  disapproved 
within  90  days,  thus  expediting  the  flow  of 
money  from  the  State  to  Its  units  of  local 
government.  These  provisions  are  similar  to 
provisions  of  8.  1467.  Introduced  by  Senator 
Tunney. 

Needs  of  the  citie* 

The  Committee  rejected  proposals  to  au- 
thorize revenue  sharing  payments  or  cate- 
gorical grants  directly  to  cities  piirsuant  to 
a  distribution  formula  based  tn  part  on 
crime  statistics.  Although  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  cities,  particularly  the  large 
cities,  bear  a  disproportionately  large  share 
of  the  crime  problem,  the  Committee  is  of 
the  view  that  the  existing  block  grant  struc- 
ture, with  its  pass-through  requirement  and 
its  emphasis  on  high  crime  areas,  has  de- 
livered an  appropriate  share  of  funds  to  the 
large  cities.  Statistics  provided  during  the 
bearings  ■  indicated  that  during  the  fiscal 
years  1969-1972,  the  States  allocated  almost 
66  percent  of  all  local  funds  to  high  crime 
urban  areas.  These  areas  contain  about  49 
percent  of  the  nation's  population  and  about 
70  percent  of  reported  serious  crimes.  Sig- 
nificantly, in  fiscal  1972  the  States  allocated 
over  71  percent  of  local  funds  to  these  high 
crime  areas.  Thus,  under  the  present  LEAA 
funding  struct in«  the  large  cities  are  now 
receiving  a  greater  proportion  of  funds  than 
they  would  be  entitled  to  on  the  basis  of 
either  population  or  crime  statistics  and, 
slgnficantly,  a  substantially  greater  share 
than  they  would  be  entitled  to  under  the 
formulas  included  in  the  legislative  pro- 
posals for  direct  large-city  grants. 

The  Committee  does  not  share  the  view 
thnt  direct  grants  are  necessary  to  speed  up 
the  fiow  and  to  eliminate  State  bureaucracies 
that  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  cities. 
Again,  the  only  statistics  made  available  to 
the  Committee  during  the  hearings  simply 
do  not  support  these  contentions.  These  sta- 
tistics show  that  the  State  planning  agencies 
have  been  awarding  funds  to  local  sub- 
grantees  In  a  timely  fashion  and  that  the 
fund  flow  or  "pipeline"  problem  is  actually 
a  reflection  of  the  inability  of  local  units  to 
expend  the  money  on  subgrant  projects  in  a 
timely  fashion.  For  example,  as  of  December 
31.  1972.  the  State  planning  agencies  had 
awarded  to  .subgrantees  95%  of  fiscal  year 
1971  funds  and  687>>  of  fiscal  year  1973  funds. 
However,  their  subgrantees.  mostly  local 
governments,  had  actually  withdrawn  for 
expenditure  only  64%  of  fiscal  year  1971 
funds  and  20%  of  fiscal  1972  funds.* 


'  "State  of  the  States  on  Crime  and  J\i8- 
tlce."  A  Report  by  the  National  Conference 
of  State  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Adminis- 
trators, pp.  8,  46. 

'Id.,  pp.  32-33. 


On  the  second  point,  the  contention  that 
State  planning  bureaucracies  generally  dis- 
favor local  units,  the  Committee  notes  that, 
on  a  national  average,  60%  of  the  mem'oers 
of  State  Planning  Agency  supervisory  boards 
are  local  government  representatives.' 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  help  to  assure 
B  continued  flow  of  adequate  assistance  to 
the  large  cities.  The  present  Act  requires  that 
40  percent  of  a  State's  planning  funds  be 
passed  through  to  units  of  local  government, 
and  a  Committee  amendment  increases  the 
minimum  planning  funds  to  each  State  from 
9100,000  to  $200,000.  The  Act  provides  that 
before  a  State  plan  can  be  approved,  it  must 
assure  an  allocation  of  adequate  assistance 
to  deal  with  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
jtistlce  problems  in  areas  characterized  by 
both  high  crime  incidence  and  high  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  activity. 
Other  Committee  amendments  provide  fund- 
ing incentives  for  localities  that  coordinate 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  jristice  activi- 
ties with  other  localities,  even  where  such  co- 
ordination is  achieved  over  a  bt-state  region. 
Moreover,  under  the  law.  it  is  within  the 
discretion  of  the  State  planning  agencies  to 
fund  localities  for  a  package  of  programs 
and  projects  as  well  as  simply  for  single  pro- 
grams or  projects  on  an  Individual  basis. 
Matckinp  requfrefnenta 

The  cities  also  will  benefit  from  various 
conunittee  revisions  in  the  Act's  matching 
provisions.  Except  for  construction  projects, 
which  remain  at  the  50  percent  nuitching 
lev^  provided  In  the  present  Act.  all  non- 
federal match  is  reduced  from  25  percent  of 
total  project  costs  to  10  percent  of  project 
costs.  This  new  90-10  matching  ratio  will 
now  apply  to  all  grant  programs  that  require 
match — Part  B  planning  grants.  Part  C  block 
grants.  Part  C  discretionary  grants  and  Part 
E  grants  for  corrections  improvements.  The 
Committee  bill  requires  that  this  10  percent 
non-federal  share  of  project  costs  be  con- 
tributed in  cash  as  opposed  to  donated  serv- 
ices or  other  forms  of  "soft  match."  Elimina- 
tion of  non-cash  match  will,  the  Commit- 
tee believes,  do  away  with  procedures  that 
have  encouraged  imaginative  bookkeeping  by 
grant  recipients  and  visited  nightmarish 
monitoring  problems  upon  LEAA. 

Based  upon  the  experience  of  the  States 
and  cities  under  the  casta  match  provisions 
that  were  added  to  the  Act  in  1970  and  which 
became  effective  In  the  present  fiscal  year,  the 
Committee  believes  that  the  new  cash  match 
requirements  will  not  impose  undue  hard- 
ships upon  the  States.  As  for  the  cities,  the 
Committee  amendments  will  considerably 
benefit  them,  since  the  State  "buy-in"  has 
been  increased  from  35  percent  to  50  percent 
for  Part  C  grants  and  from  0  to  50  percent 
for  Part  B  grants.  Thus,  the  States  will  now 
be  required  to  contribute.  In  the  aggregate, 
at  least  60  percent  of  the  local  share  of  the 
costs  of  both  planning  and  action  programs. 

In  the  case  of  planning  grants  to  regional 
planning  units,  the  matching  requirement 
has  been  eliminated  entirely,  thus  authoriz- 
ing 100  percent  planning  grants  to  such 
units.  This  is  one  of  several  changes  In  the 
law  designed  to  encourage  regional  coopera- 
tion and  planning.  As  noted  above,  LEAA 
will  now  be  required  to  allocate  discretionary 
funds  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  incentives 
to  such  regional  cooperative  undertakings. 
In  addition,  the  Committee  has  provided  that 
the  majority  of  the  membership  of  regional 
planning  units  shall  be  elected  local  execu- 
tive officials,  thus  Increasing  local  participa- 
tion and  responsibility  on  such  planning 
boards. 

The  Committee  retained  language  provid- 
ing that  cash  matches  shall  be  appropriated 
in  the  aggregate,  so  that  a  governmental  unit 

>"Stete  of  the  States  on  Crime  and  Jus- 
tice." A  Report  by  the  National  Conference  of 
State  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Adminis- 
trators, p.  17. 
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need  show  only  that  its  total  grants  under 
the  Act  do  not  exceed  90  percent  of  the  cost 
of  programs  and  projects  undertaken,  rather 
than   being   required    to   demonstrate    that 
there  is  a  10  percent  match  for  each  of  its 
programs  and  projects.  In  view  of  the  Com- 
mittees conclusion   regarding   the   undeslr- 
ability  of  requiring  "soft  match,"  the  Com- 
mittee also  eliminated  the  soft  match  with 
regard  to  funds  made  available  tinder  parts 
B.  C,  and  E  prior  to  July  1,  1973  which  have 
not  been  obligated    (or  were  obligated  and 
later  de-obligated)  by  the  States  or  luilts  of 
general  local  government  in  making  awards. 
Such  fimds  may  provide  up  to  90  percent  of 
the  cost  of  any  program  or  project.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Administration,  however,  will 
not  provide  in  excess  of  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of    any    construction    program    or    project 
funded  imder  part  C  lest  these  non-obligated 
funds  become  more  "desirable "  than  funds 
made  available  after  July  1,  1973. 
The  State   "buy-in "   provisions,   with  re- 
"spect  to  funds  passed  through  to  units  of 
general  local  government  under  Part  B  or  C, 
are   also   written    in   the   "aggregate."   This 
means  that  a  State  is  not  obligated  to  buy 
into  any  specific  program  or  project.  Rather, 
a  State  may  pick  and  choose  which  programs 
or  projects  and  whose  program  or  projects 
to  assist,  provided  that  the  total  of  such  as- 
sistance equals  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
total  of  all  obligations  with  respect  to  the 
funds  passed  through.  This  flexibility  is  be- 
lieved desirable  so  that  each  State  may  de- 
cide which  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment within  the  State  are  in  greatest  need 
and  render  assistance  accordingly. 
Personnel  salariea 
The  Committee  has  retained  the  provision 
of  the  Act  that  limits  the  use  of  grant  funds 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  police  and  other  regu- 
lar law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  per- 
sonnel. The  Act  provides  that  not  more  than 
one-third  of  any  grant  may  be  tised  to  pay 
such  salaries.  The  House  Committee,  In  HJI. 
8152,  restricted  the  application  of  this  pro- 
vlston  to  police  officers'  salaries  only.  This 
Committee     believes    that    the    limitation 
should  apply  to  all  regular  law  enforcement 
personnel  to  assure  that  LEAA  funds  wlU  be 
used  primarily  for  Innovative  and  Improved 
methods  of  crime  control  and  law  enforce- 
ment rather  than  to  augment  State  and  lo- 
cal salary  outlays.  Moreover,  the  meaning  of 
the  existing  law  Is  understood  by  LEAA  and 
by  the  States  and  cities  and  should  not.  in 
the  Committee's  view,  be  clouded  by  lan- 
guage changes  that  will  introduce  a  period  of 
uncertainty  while  the  provision  Is  under- 
going Interpretation, 

Private  non-profit  grantee* 
The  blU  provides  that  LEAA  may  make 
grants  from  its  15  percent  discretionary 
funds  to  private  non-profit  organi2Btions. 
Many  Important  programs  relating  to  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  Justice  Involve  more 
than  one  State  or  locality  or  are  national  In 
scope.  Such  programs  cannot  be  appropri- 
ately funded  by  a  single  SUte.  Nonetheless, 
present  Uw  requires  that  LEAA  grants  be 
awarded  to  units  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment with  the  result  that  a  State  planning 
agency  must  be  willing  to  accept  the  admin- 
istrative burden  of  serving  as  the  conduit 
for  funding  to  non-profit  organizations 
Which  are  qualified  to  operate  the  multi- 
SUte  programs.  The  addiUon  of  non-profit 
organizations  to  the  list  of  those  entities  en- 
titled to  receive  LEAA  discretionary  funds 
would  eliminate  the  ctmibersome  adminis- 
trative arrangement  currently  employed  and 
relieve  state  planning  agencies  of  the  un- 
warranUd  burden  of  administering  grants  to 
non-profit  organizations  for  programs  which 
may  have  little  direct  relaUonshlp  to  the 
"host"  SUte.  The  addlUou  of  non-profit  or- 
ganizations Is  Intended  to  facUltate  the 
funding  of  programs  operated  by  organiza- 
tions such  as.  but  by  no  means  Umltad  to: 
CXIX l«lC-^>art  le 


The  National  District  Attorneys  Association, 
The  National  Association  of  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral. The  American  Bar  Association,  the 
YMCA  and  The  Urban  League.  It  is  not  the 
Intention  of  the  Committee  that  private 
"non-profit  organization"  in  this  context  be 
construed  to  mean  neighborhood,  commu- 
nity patrol  activities. 

The  National  Institute 
The  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice  is  strengthened,  and 
given  a  major  new  role  in  evaluating  projects 
and  acting  as  a  clearinghouse  to  stimulate 
research  and  reform.  In  performing  Its 
evaluation  function,  the  Institute  virill  find  it 
necessary  to  evaluate  programs  or  projects 
on  the  basis  of  standards.  The  Committee 
believes  that  it  will  be  useful  In  appropriate 
cases  for  the  Institute  to  refer  to  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and 
Goals.  The  State  plans  themselves  must  as- 
sure that  programs  and  projects  funded 
under  the  Act  maintain  the  data  and  infor- 
mation necessary  to  allow  the  Institute  to 
perform  meaningful  evaluation. 

The  Committee  has  deleted  an  amendment 
contained  In  H.R.  8152  which  would  transfer 
to  the  Institute  the  present  authority  given 
to  the  FBI  by  section  404  of  the  Act  to  pro- 
vide local  and  regional  training  programs  for 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  personnel 
The  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Crint- 
inal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals,  in  its  Re- 
port on  Police,  indicated  that  "During  FY 
1972,  the  FBI's  approximately  1,600  Special 
Agent  Instructors  provided  training  assist- 
ance In  10,165  police  training  schools  at- 
tended by  over  300,000  State  and  local  ofll- 
ctrs."  If  section  404  were  antended  as  pro- 
vided by  HJI.  8152,  there  is  serious  question 
as  to  whether  the  FBI  could  continue  to  pro- 
vide any  of  this  a-ssistance  and  an  even 
greater  question  as  to  whether  LEAA  would 
bo  able  to  find  the  expertise  to  pick  up  this 
training  burden.  LEAA  would  be  faced  with 
two  alternatives:  (1)  provide  a  considerably 
smaller  training  program  than  provided  by 
the  FBI  because  of  the  lack  of  avmilahte  ex- 
pertise; or  (2)  contrart  with  the  ^I  to  pro- 
vide Indirectly  the  level  of  service  they  pro- 
vided directly  under  provisions  of  section  404 
during  FT  1972.  Neither  of  these  alternatives 
is  desirable  or  necessary.  In  the  Committee's 
view. 

UiteOlaneous 
The  Committee  has  made  numerous 
ChAnges  to  strengthen  and  improve  existing 
LEAA  programs  and  responsibilities.  Part  B. 
the  special  section  added  in  1970  to  assure 
adequate  attention  to  corrections  programs, 
has  been  amended  to  require  plans  submitted 
by  the  States  pursuant  to  the  part  to  provide 
for  the  de\^lopment  and  operation  of  nar- 
cotic treatment  programs  in  corrections;  In- 
stitutions, and  to  require  LXAA  to  issue  regu- 
lations to  guide  the  8t*tes  in  this  Important 
an*. 

Also  retained  and  strengthened  is  LEEP, 
the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program. 
The  Committee  has  raised  the  amount  of 
funds  that  may  be  provided  to  LEKP  students 
In  order  to  Iceep  pace  with  the  cost  of  living. 
A  similar  increase  has  been  authorized  for 
the  internship  program  added  to  the  Act  in 
1970  by  an  amendment  authorised  by  Sen- 
ator Kennedy.  The  Committee  added  an 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Taft  to  re- 
move the  requhrement  that  a  LEBP  recipient 
must  remain  with  the  law  enforcement 
"gency  where  he  was  employed  during  his 
LKBP  studies  in  order  to  earn  cancellation  of 
his  LEEP  debta.  The  ameitdment  will  permit 
a  recipient  to  earn  canceUation  so  long  as 
he  remains  employed  in  law  enforcement. 

In  addition,  there  are  new  requirenteuU 
that  all  planning  meetings  be  open  to  the 
public  when  final  action  is  taken  on  State 
plans;  that  each  plan  must  provide  for  "fund 
accounting,  audit,  monitoring,  and  eraltn- 
tlon  procedures,"  to  assure  "fiscal  control  and 


proper  management"  of  funds;  and  new  pro- 
visions guaranteeing  the  privacy  and  confi- 
dentiality of  research  and  statistical  data 
gathered  under  the  Act. 

The  Committee  adopted  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Mathias  in  S.  1796  author- 
izing grants  to  Interstate  metropolitan  re- 
gional planiUng  units  to  enable  such  units 
to  coordinate  plans  of  State  and  Ioc.hI  units 
concerned  with  planning  for  metropolitan 
area.^  that  extend  across  State  lines.  The 
amendment  permits  such  grants  to  be  made 
from  Part  C  funds  in  order  U.  avoid  dimin- 
ishing Part  B  planning  funds  available  to 
local  units  and  Interfering  with  the  existing 
statutory  formuU  for  distribution  of  plan- 
ning funds. 

For  the  first  time  the  Act  itself  contains 
provisions  protecting  civil  rights.  These  pro- 
visions are  substanUaUy  Identical  to  thoee 
contained  in  the  general  revenue  sharing 
act  and  in  the  various  special  revenue  shar- 
ing proposals  now  under  consideration.  The 
Committee  has  retained  section  518(b)  of 
the  Act  which  prc^lbits  the  imposition  of 
a  percentage  ratio  or  quota  system  as  a 
condition  of  LEAA  funding.  In  general,  these 
amended  provisions  clarify,  but  do  not  sub- 
sUntlally  change,  the  legal  basis  erf  the 
civil  rights  compliance  obligations  of  LEAA. 

Finally,  the  Committee  has  reUlned  the 
sections  providing  criminal  penalties  for  em- 
bezzlement, fraud  and  other  fund  misuses 
and  has  added  language  punishing  "endeav- 
ors" to  commit  any  of  these  offenses.  The 
use  of  the  word  "endeavor"  Instead  of 
"attempt"  is  intended  to  codify  the  result 
reached  in  Osborn  v.  US..  386  VS.  323  (1966) 
and  related  cases  to  the  effect  that  technical 
defenses  (such  as  ImpossibUlty )  that  have 
dUuted  criminal  attempt  statutes  are  not 
appUcable  to  statutes  that  proscribe  en- 
deavors  to  break  the  lav. 

Authorization 
The  biU  would  extend  the  life  of  LEAA  for 
an  addittonal  5  years  and  would  authoriee 
the  appropriation  of  $1  bUllon  for  flsc*! 
1974.  81.3S  billion  for  fiscal  1975.  »!  5  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  1976.  »1.75  i-illion  for  fiscal 
1977  and  82  bUlion  for  fiscal   1978. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  opportuiiity  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment regarding  the  necessity  for  a 
pnnnpt  consideration  of  the  authorizing 
legislation  for  the  Law  Enfcarement  As- 
sistance Administration. 

In  1968.  the  Congress  passed  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  which  by  Utle  I  established  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assi.stonce  AdminlstraUon 
and  autborized  it  to  provide  financial 
and  technical  assistance  to  the  States 
and  local  governments  for  improved 
methods  of  law  enforcement  and  crime 
control. 

Two  years  later,  the  C(xigress  again 
considered  LEAA  and  in  1970  enacted  a 
series  of  amendments  to  the  1968  legis- 
latiwi  which  were  designed  to  improve 
LEAA's  capabilities  in  supporting  the  In- 
itiatives of  State  and  local  govem- 
moit  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  crime 
in  this  country. 

The  value  of  this  program  to  date 
must  be  recognized.  Crime  is  still  with 
us.  of  course,  but  we  need  to  acknowl- 
edge the  great  strides  forward  that  have 
been  taken  in  the  effort  to  combat  law- 
lessness since  LEAA  t*  as  enacted. 

Federal  support  of  State  and  local 
crime  control  programs  is  having  its  de- 
sired effect.  Tremendous  progress  is 
noted. 

Since  1968.  LEAA  has  provided  the 
sevenl  States  with  a  totiU  of  approxi- 
mately $2.5  bUHon  which  In  turn  has 
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been  made  available  to  all  segments  of 
the  law  enforcement  community,  includ- 
ing police  courts  and  corrections,  pursu- 
ant to  comprehensive  statewide  planning 
strategies. 

Each  of  the  55  States  and  territorial 
jurisdictions  in  the  Nation  now  has  an 
operative  plarming  administration  which 
facilitates  a  solution  of  the  interdepend- 
ent problems  of  the  criminal  justice 
process  in  America.  These  problems  had 
been  festering  for  decades,  but  until  the 
advent  of  LEAA,  a  criminal  justice  plan- 
ning capability  simply  did  not  exist  in 
the  United  States. 

LEAA  has  begun  to  turn  criminal  jus- 
tice agencies  toward  mutual  under- 
standing and  cooperation — not  only 
through  annual  comprehensive  plans  as- 
sessing the  needs  of  all  compcments  of 
the  system,  but,  most  importantly, 
through  the  exchange  of  loca./State  and 
police/court/corrections  views  on  the 
State  boards. 

The  latest  FBI  crime  statistics  indi- 
cate that  inroads  are  being  made  on  the 
crime  problem. 

For  the  first  time  since  1955 — 17 
years — there  was  last  year  an  actual 
downtvu-n  of  crime  in  this  country. 

The  number  of  serious  crimes  reported 
in  the  United  States  in  1972  was  3  per- 
cent less  than  In  the  year  before. 

Declines  of  from  2  to  7  percent  were 
reported  in  1972  for  burglary,  auto  tlieft, 
larceny,  and  robbeiy. 

In  the  six  U.S.  cities  of  a  million  or 
more  population,  the  combined  decrease 
for  all  crimes  was  12  percent;  in  cities 
of  500,000  to  1  million,  it  was  7  percent; 
in  cities  of  100,000  to  500,000,  it  was  2 
percent. 

Of  the  154  cities  having  100,000  or 
more  population  94  of  them  reported  a 
decline  in  serious  crime.  This  compares 
with  decreases  reported  by  53  cities  the 
year  before,  22  cities  in  1970,  and  only  17 
cities  in  1969. 

Serious  crime  in  our  Nation's  Capital 
declined  last  year  by  27  percent — the 
steepest  drop  of  any  big  city  in  the  coun- 
try. 

On  June  30  the  current  authorizing 
legislation  for  LEAA  will  expire.  With 
approximately  1  week  left  on  the  calen- 
dar prior  to  the  expiration  date,  it  is. 
essential  that  we  move  swiftly  to  guar- 
antee continued  support  for  the  opera- 
tions of  LEAA. 

Early  this  year,  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  embarked  upon  an  ambitious 
set  of  hearings  to  consider  the  fate  of 
this  program.  This  month,  the  House 
Committee  completed  action  on  a  num- 
ber of  proposals  and  on  June  18,  the 
House  passed  H.R.  8152,  which  would 
provide  a  number  of  worthwhile  changes 
to  the  statutory  scheme  governing 
LEAA.  This  bill  is  now  pending  on  the 
Senate  calendar. 

By  and  large,  the  House-passed  bill 
would  not  reject  the  basic  provisions 
upon  which  LEAA  currently  operates. 

On  June  5  and  6  of  this  year  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Proce- 
dures conducted  its  hearings  on  this 
program  and  a  series  of  related  propos- 
als. During  the  hearings,  the  subcom- 
mittee received  testimony  from  the  At- 
torney General,  Members  of  Congress, 
mayors.  State  directors  of  the  LEAA 
program    and    representatives    of    the 


National  League  of  Cities/U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties,  the  Lawyers'  Commit- 
tee for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law.  the 
National  Association  of  Regional  Coun- 
cils, and  the  National  Association  of  Ur- 
ban Criminal  Justice  Planning  Direc- 
tors. 

Points  of  view  expressed  during  the 
hearings  ranged  from  the  testimony  of 
the  Attorney  General  in  support  of  the 
administration's  special  law  enforce- 
ment revenue  sharing  proposal  (1234) 
which  I  introduced  early  in  the  cur- 
rent session,  to  testimony  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  others  in  support 
of  various  proposals  to  modify  the  State- 
oriented  bloc  giant  program  by  provid- 
ing for  direct  categorical  or  bloc  grants 
to  the  larger  cities  based  upon  popula- 
tion and  crime  statistics. 

After  carefully  studying  all  of  the  bills 
and  considering  the  testimony  received 
the  subcommittee  on  June  16  reported 
to  the  full  Judiciary  Committee  a 
"clean"  bill  which  in  essence  rejected  all 
proposals  for  major  changes  in  the 
LEAA  program.  In  this  regard,  the  sub- 
committee agreed  with  the  conclusion 
reached  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  which  also 
suggested  an  approval  of  the  basic 
structure  and  authority  of  LEAA  but 
recommended  a  number  of  changes  de- 
signed to  streamline  the  existing  bloc 
grant  funding  mechanism  and  empha- 
sized LEAA's  responsibility  for  adminis- 
tering the  program  and  for  assisting  the 
States  in  comprehensive  planning. 

On  June  20,  the  full  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  met  to  consider  the  bill  which 
was  drafted  by  the  Criminal  Laws  Sub- 
committee. At  that  meeting  it  appeared 
to  this  Senator  that  there  was  over- 
whelming support  for  the  bill.  However, 
it  also  appeared  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  promptly  report  the  bill  to  the 
Senate  for  consideration  and  action  prior 
to  the  June  30  deadline. 

Accordingly,  this  Senator  believes  that 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  must  proceed  with 
haste  to  a  consideration  of  the  LEAA 
program. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Criminal  Laws  Subcommittee  (Senator 
McClellan)  and  I  have  introduced  to- 
day a  proposed  amendment  to  H.R.  8152 
which  incorporates  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Crlminsd  Laws  Subcommit- 
tee. Thus,  the  Senate,  as  a  whole,  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  consider  the 
work  product  of  the  Criminal  Laws  Sub- 
committee In  addition  to  the  House- 
passed  measure  as  we  move,  hopefully, 
to  guarantee  the  continued  existence  of 
LEAA. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    249 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

JUVENILE   JUSTICE   AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  text  of  an  amend- 
ment which  Senators  Cook,  Mathias, 
and  I  are  submitting  for  printing  and 
intend  to  offer  to  the  bill  extending  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration, and  a  copy  of  the  letter  con- 
cerning this  amendment  which  we  have 
sent  today  to  our  colleagues  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 


and   amendment   were   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  22,  1973. 

Dear  Colleague:  Enclosed  is  an  amend- 
ment we  Intend  to  offer  to  the  bill  extend- 
ing Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  which  provides  au- 
thorization for  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  (LEAA).  We  under- 
stanu  that  this  bill  will  probably  be  taken 
up  early  next  week. 

Our  amendment  requires  a  state  to  allo- 
cate 20%  the  first  year,  and  30%  In  any 
subsequent  year,  of  the  LEAA  block  grants 
It  receives  to  a  comprehensive  progrem  to 
Improve  Juvenile  justice.  Our  amendment 
does  not  require  additional  appropriations: 
it  simply  ensures  that  states  will  allocate 
crime  control  funds  more  nearly  In  propor- 
tion to  the  seriousness  of  the  Juvenile  de- 
linquency problem. 

LEAA  reports  that  on  an  average,  19";, 
of  the  total  block  grant  funds  are  already 
being  allocated  to  Juvenile  delinquency  pro- 
grams. In  light  of  the  fact  that  Juveniles 
account  for  half  the  crime  problem  In  this 
country,  we  consider  this  amendment  to  be 
a  minimal  effort. 

A  "comprehensive  program  to  improve 
Juvenile  Justice"  Is  broadly  defined  In  our 
amendment  to  Include  programs  and  serv- 
ices to  prevent  Juvenile  delinquency,  re- 
habilitate Juvenile  delinquents,  and  to  im- 
prove all  aspects  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  sys- 
tem. Our  amendment  thus  leaves  maximum 
flexibility  for  states  to  determine  their 
greatest  needs  with  respect  to  Juvenile  de- 
linquency programs  and  services.  Our  amend- 
ment would  also  provide  a  transitional  year 
to  allow  the  states  to  bring  their  Juvenile 
Justice  programs  up  to  an  adequate  level. 

As  members  of  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  we  believe 
that  Juvenile  delinquency  is  one  of  the  most 
critical  aspects  of  the  crime  problem  facing 
our  nation  today.  During  the  past  decade, 
arrests  of  Juveniles  under  18  for  violent 
crimes,  such  as  murder,  rape,  and  robbery. 
Jumped  193%.  Existing  programs  are  plainly 
inadequate:  recidivism  among  Juvenile  of- 
fenders is  currently  estimated  to  be  at  least 
757o.  Statistics  confirm  that  today's  Juvenile 
delinquent  is  tomorrow's  adult  felon. 

The  minimal  first  step  we  can  take  in 
reversing  this  alarming  trend  Is  to  put  our 
crims  control  money  to  work  on  our  biggest 
crime  problem — Juvenile  delinquency. 

We  urge  you  to  support  our  amendment. 
If  you  have  any  questions  or  wish  to  co- 
sponsor  our  amendment,  please  contact  one 
of  us,  or  have  a  member  of  your  staff  call 
Mathea  Falco,  x-2961  (Senator  Bayh),  Ron 
Meredith,  x-4343  (Senator  Cook),  or  Quincy 
Rodgers,  x-4654  (Senator  Mathias) , 
Sincerely, 

Birch  Bath, 

Chairman. 
Marlow  W.  Cook, 

Banking  Minority  Member. 
Charles  McC.  Mathias, 

Subcommittee  Member. 

AM£NDBfENT   No.   249 

On  page  11,  line  24,  after  the  period.  Insert 
the  following: 

"No  State  plan  shall  be  approved  as  com- 
prehensive, unless  it  includes  a  comprehen- 
sive program  for  the  Improvement  of  Juve- 
nile Justice,  as  defined  in  part  G,  section 
601  (n),  and  provides  that  at  least  20  per- 
centum  of  Federal  assistance  granted  to  the 
State  under  parts  C  and  E  for  the  first  fiscal 
year  after  enactment  of  this  section  be  al- 
located to  such  comprehensive  program  for 
the  improvement  of  Juvenile  Justice,  and  that 
at  least  30  per  centum  of  Federal  assistance 
granted  to  the  State  imder  parts  C  and  E 
for  any  subsequent  fiscal  year  be  allocated 
to  such  comprehensive  program  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Juvenile  Justice." 
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On  page  50,  between  lines  17  and  18,  in- 
sert the  following: 

"(n)  "a  comprehensive  program  for  the 
improvenient  of  Juvenile  justice"  means  pro- 
grams and  services  to  prevent  Juvenile  de- 
linqviency,  rehabilitate  Juvenile  delinquents, 
and  improve  the  Juvenile  Justice  system, 
which  includes,  but  is  not  Urnited  to,  ttke 
following : 

"(1)  cwmmunity-based  programs  and  serv- 
ices fM*  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  through  the  develop- 
ment of  foster-care  and  shelter-care  homes, 
group  homes,  halfway  houses,  and  any  other 
designated  community-based  diagnostic, 
treatment,  or  rehabilitative  service; 

"(2)  community-based  programs  and  serv- 
ices to  work  with  parents  and  other  family 
members  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the 
famUy  unit,  so  that  the  Juveniie  may  be  re- 
tained in  his  iKnae: 

"(3)  community-based  programs  to  sup- 
port, couoeel,  provide  work  and  recreational 
opportunities  for  delinquents  and  youth  in 
danger  of  becoming  delinquent; 

"(4)  con^rebensive  programs  of  drug 
abuse  education  and  prevention,  and  pro- 
grams for  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
of  drug  addicted  youth,  and  "drug  depend- 
ent" youth  (as  defined  in  section  3(g)  of 
the  PubUc  Health  Service  (42  U.S.C.  201(g)  >: 

"(5)  educational  programs  or  svipportive 
services  designed  to  keep  delinquents  or 
youth  In  danger  of  becoming  delinquent  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  or  in  alter- 
native learning  situations; 

"(6)  diagnostic  faciUties  and  serv'ices  on 
a  statewide,  regional,  or  local  basis; 

"(7)  expanded  use  of  probation  as  an  alter- 
native to  Incarceration,  Including  programs 
of  probation  subeldies.  probation  caseloads 
coDunensurate  with  recognized  optimiim 
standards,  the  recruitment  and  training  of 
probatloQ  officers  and  other  personnel,  and 
community-oriented  programs  for  the  super- 
vision of  juvenile  probatltxiers  and  parolees; 
and 

"(8)  programs  and  services,  including 
training  of  court  and  correctional  personnel, 
to  Improve  the  administration  of  Juvenile 
Justice,  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  Juve- 
niles." 


CTHANGE  IN  DATE  OF  FEDERAL 
ElfCTIONS— AMENDM£NT 

AMEWDBJTNT    no.    250 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOlilNICK.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit for  printtng  an  amendment  to  S.  343, 
a  bin  to  designate  the  Tuesday  next  after 
the  first  Monday  in  October  as  the  day 
for  Federal  elections,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  This 
amendment  passed  the  Senate  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Bicentennial  bill  In 
the  last  session,  but  it  never  received  ac- 
tion in  the  House. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordei'ed  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscorb,  as  follows: 

Amkkdment  No.  250 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

Sec.  — .  On  every  national  election  day, 
the  closing  time  of  the  polling  places  in  the 
several  states  for  the  election  of  electors 
for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  election  of  tTnited 
States  Senators  and  Representatives  shall 
be  as  follows:  11  post  meridian  standard 
time  In  the  eastern  time  zone;  10  post 
meridian  standard  time  In  the  central  time 
J»ne;  9  post  meridian  standard  time  in  the 
mountain  time  Eone;  8  poet  meridian  stand- 
ard time  in  the  Pacific  time  zone;  7  po«t 
meridian  standard  time  in  the  Yukon  Utaa 


zone;  6  post  meridian  standard  time  in  the 
AlEiska-Hawali  time  zone;  and  5  poat  nte- 
ridian  standard  Ume  in  the  Bering  time  zone. 
Provided,  that  the  p<AMng  places  In  each  of 
the  states  shall  be  open  for  at  least  twelve 
hours. 

A31ENDMENT    IIO.    SSS 

^Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 

the  table.) 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  to  S.  343,  the 
Fedeial  elections  bill,  which  will  make 
it  a  Federal  crime  for  election  officials 
to  publicly  disclose  the  election  returns 
for  President,  Vice  President,  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  prior  to  mitbiight,  east- 
ern standard  time,  during  Presidential 
election  years. 

The  amendment  will  eliminate  the 
possibility  that  early  returns  and  pre- 
dictions based  on  these  returns  from  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States  will 
affect  election  results  in  areas  where  the 
polls  have  not  closed.  Many  citizens  are 
concerned  because  of  the  likelihood  that 
the  present  practice  of  broadcasting  re- 
turns influences  the  way  .nany  votes  are 
cast,  and  discourages  others  from  voting 
because  of  the  belief  tiiat  the  outcome  of 
the  election  has  alrendy  been  decided. 

The  net  effect  of  this  provision  will  l)e 
to  prevent  the  public  disclosure  of  elec- 
tion returns  until  midnight,  eastern 
standaid  time;  11  pjn.,  central  standard 
time:  10  pan.,  mountain  standard  Ume; 
and  9  p.m..  Pacific  standard  time  at 
wliich  time  all  polls  in  western  States 
should  be  closed. 

In  my  view,  this  proposal  represents 
a  much  better  approach  to  this  problem 
tlian  eitlier  dii'ectly  regulating  the  broad- 
cast industry  or  establishing  a  simul- 
taneous closing  time  throughout  the 
United  States  which  raises  tlje  very  prac- 
tical problem  of  unfavorable  voting  hours 
in  some  States. 

Mr.  President,  S.  343  represwits  the 
proper  vehicle  for  this  reform  mearure, 
and  I  firmly  believe  that  It  deserves 
serious  consideration.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  amend- 
ment Iw  printed  in  full  in  the  Recoko 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amsmdmbjit  No.  256 

On  page  5,  between  lines  18  and  19,  insert 

the  following  new  section : 

Sec.  5.  (a)   Chapter  29  of  title  IS,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  fcdlowing  new  sectioo: 
"5  814.  Early  disclosure  of  Federal   election 

results     in     Presidential     election 

years 
"Whoever  makes  public  any  Information 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  votes  cast  for 
any  candidate  for  election  to  Federal  ofBce 
(or  to  the  oflSce  of  Presidential  and  Vice  Pres- 
idential elector)  In  the  general  election  held 
for  the  appointment  of  Presidential  electors 
and  the  election  of  other  Federal  officers, 
prior  to  midnight,  eastern  standard  time,  on 
the  first  Tuesday  In  October  on  which  such 
election  is  held  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000,  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both." 

(b)  SecUon  591  of  tiUe  18.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  611" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "811,  and  614 '. 

(c)  Tb*  taUe  of  sections  for  chapter  29 
of  tiUe  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  item: 


"614.  Evly  disclosure  of  Federal  election  re- 
sults in  Presidential  election  years." 
On  page  5,   line   19,  strike  "Sbc.  5."  and 

insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  6". 


THE  ALASKAN  PIPELINE- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    2S1 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

TEKPORAUY      SniDT      COMMISSKWr      OK      EHiJlGY 
FUELS    INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  S.  1081.  the 
Alaska  pipeline  bill.  This  amendment 
would  establish  a  Ten^wrary  Study  Com- 
mission on  Energy  Fuels  Industries.  The 
Commission  would  study  the  present 
market  structure  of  the  energy  fuels  in- 
dustrj- — principally  oil,  gas  and  coal- 
to  see  how  this  structure  may  have  con- 
tributed to  our  ciurent  er^rgy  problems. 

In  considering  how  the  pubUc  interest 
might  better  be  served,  the  Commission 
would  examine  rJtemative  market  ar- 
rangements over  the  full  spectrum  of 
options  ranging  from  riitually  no  gov- 
ernmental restrictions  on  the  industry 
to  government  ownership  and  control. 

The  study  options  would  include : 

Restructuring  of  the  private  ownership 
and  operation  of  such  industries  to  as- 
sure the  fullest  possible  competition : 

Continued  private  ownership  and  op- 
eration of  Americas  energy  resources, 
but  with  substantially  increased  gov- 
ernment controls  and  regulations ; 

Applying  the  public  utility  concept  to 
the  industry  where  ownersliip  wouU  re- 
main private.  iHtt  earnings  and  price 
levels  would  be  govemmentally  regu- 
lated: 

Creating  a  public/private  partnership 
where  the  Federal  Government  owns  51 
percent  of  the  oiterprise  and  Uie  private 
sector  owns  the  remainder: 

Public  ownership  and  operation. 

The  Commission  would  be  composed 
of  17  Members  from  C<Higress.  the  Execu- 
tive Branch,  the  public,  academia,  in- 
dustry, and  labor  appointed-  -variously — 
by  the  President,  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  No  moi*e  than  10 
could  be  of  the  same  party. 

I  feel  strongly  that  at  a  time  when  we 
are  asked  to  pass  on  a  major  public  pcdicy 
issue  like  the  Alaska  pipeline  involving 
a  consortium  ai  the  major  oil  industry 
members  it  is  entirely  proper  that  we 
provide  for  a  long  overdue  fuU  and  fair 
analysis  of  the  market  structure  of  this 
industry  and  how  it  might  legislatively 
be  made  more  responsive  to  the  public's 
energy  needs  and  economic  welfare. 

America  today  is  faced  with  the  threat 
of  a  full  blown  national  energy  crisis. 
While  the  duration  and  severity  of  tlie 
current  gasoline  and  heating  oil  short- 
ages are  uncertain,  it  is  dramatically 
clear  that  overall,  this  country  is  fast 
coming  to  the  end  of  the  age  of  milimited. 
cheap  energy. 

The  American  energy  squeeze  is  a 
product  of  fantastic,  soaring  levels  of  de- 
mand and  ominously  shrinking  su(>plies. 
Our  per  capita  electricity  consumption 
has  been  doubling  almost  every  10  years. 
Our  total  U.S.  automobile  gasoline  con- 
sumption was  24.3  billion  gallons  in  1950; 
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In  1970,  It  was  65.8  billion  gallons;  In  the 
year  2000,  It  Is  estimated  the  flgui-e  will 
reach  120  billion  gallons. 

Meanwhile,  our  domestic  supplies  of 
readily  available  natural  gas  could  be 
drained  by  1988  at  present  consumption 
patterns  and  domestic  oil  resenres  are 
imder  similar  pressure.  Only  a  10  years' 
supply  of  uranium  ore,  the  fuel  for  nu- 
clear powerplants  is  available  to  the 
United  States  at  ciuTent  competitive 
prices,  according  to  one  estimate.  As  yet 
unresolved  technological  problems  are 
making  it  difficult  to  easily  tap  the  mas- 
sive coal  reserves  that  might  help  ease 
the  energy  crunch. 

Energy  is  the  life  blood  of  our  highly 
sophisticated  technological-industrial  so- 
ciety. Substantial  shortages  of  energy 
would  create  chaos,  if  not  cause  the  to- 
tal collapse  of  the  whole  system. 

Yet  we  have  only  partial  answers  or 
no  answers  to  most  of  the  important 
energy  questions.  We  have  inadequate 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
whole  energy  complex;  how  it  works; 
who  makes  the  decisions;  what  are  our 
immediately  available  supplies ;  what  are 
our  reserves;  what  is  the  status  of  our 
research;  what  are  our  future  needs; 
where  can  we  cut  wastage  and  how 
much;  what  social,  cultural,  and  life 
style  changes  are  going  to  be  forced 
upon  us.  In  short,  where  are  we,  where 
are  we  going  and  who  is  in  charge? 

This  amendment  is  directed  to  just 
one  aspect  of  the  energy  complex.  It 
Is  In  this  spirit  of  examining  every  im- 
portant aspect  of  our  energy  affairs  that 
I  believe  we  must  immediately  launch 
a  high  priority,  full-scale  study  of  the 
role  of  the  energy  fuel  Industries  and 
their  market  structure  in  our  accelerat- 
ing energy  problems. 

I  do  not  prejudge  the  question  of 
whether  our  energy  fuels  industries 
should  be  restructured,  and  if  so,  how? 
I  am  suggesting  that  it  Is  a  question  too 
Important  to  be  left  unstudied,  im- 
evaluated  and  unresolved.  It  will  be  the 
task  of  the  Temporai-y  Study  Commission 
on  Energy  Fuels  Industries  propased 
by  this  amendment  to  study  the  options, 
evaluate  the  problems  and  supply  basic 
Information  for  public  and  congressional 
consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  more 
detailed  explanation  of  the  amendment 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
along  with  the  text  of  the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,   as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  251 

At  the  eud  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  title: 

•mXE  UI— MARKETING  STRUCTURE  OP 
ENERGY  RESOURCES  INDUSTRIES 
Sec.  301.  The  Congress  finds  that  a  search- 
ing and  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the 
existing  market  structure  of  energy  fuels 
Industries,  its  relation  to  industry  per- 
formance, and  an  assessment  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  that  performance  in  terms  of  this 
society's  goals  is  a  matter  of  national  Im- 
portance. With  our  Increasingly  serious 
energy  problems  and  the  growing  influence 
of  energy  fuels  industries,  such  an  inquiry 
is  an  especially  necessary  and  timely  step. 
The  possible  need  for  legislative  remedies, 
and  the  detailed  Information  which  would 
be  required  for  making  any  basic  changes 


In  energy  market  structures  clearly  Justify 
special  study  action  at  this  time. 

Sec.  302.  (a)  To  conduct  the  study  re- 
ferred to  in  section  301  of  this  title,  there 
Is  established  the  Temporary  Study  Com- 
mission on  Energy  Fuels  Industries  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the   "Commission"). 

(b).  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
17  members  appointed  as  follows: 

(1)  Three  members  appointed  from  the 
membership  of  the  United  States  Senate  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate; 

(2)  Three  members  appointed  from  the 
membership  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House; 

(3)  Two  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government; 

(4)  Two  members  appointed  from  indus- 
try, one  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
one  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; 

(5)  Two  members  appointed  from  labor  or- 
ganizations, one  by  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  one  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives; 

(6)  Two  members  appointed  from  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  one  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  one  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

(7)  Three  members  appointed  from  cuuong 
members  of  the  public  who  have  particular 
knowledge  and  expertise  with  respect  to  fuels 
and  energy,  one  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  one  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  one  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives. 

(c)  The  appointments  specified  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  shaU  be  made  within  30  days  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Not  more  than 
10  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  members  of  the  same  political  party. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 
members. 

(e)  Nine  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum.  Any  vacancy  In  the 
Commission  shall  not  affect  its  powers,  but 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
the  original  appointment  was  ^ade. 

(f )  Each  member  of  the  Commission  who 
Is  not  otherwise  employed  by  the  United 
States  Government  shall  receive  an  amount 
equal  to  the  dally  rate  paid  a  GS-18  under 
the  General  Schedule  contained  in  section 
6332  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  for  each 
day  (including  traveltime)  during  which 
such  member  Is  engaged  in  the  actual  per- 
formance of  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission.  A  member  of  the  Commission 
who  is  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  Government  shall  serve  without  ad- 
ditional compensation.  All  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
Incurred  by  them  In  the  performance  of 
their  duties. 

(g)  The  first  meeting  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  called  by  the  President  within  the 
sixty-caleudar-day  period  following  the  date 
of  enactisent  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Subject  to  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission, the  Chairman  shall  have  the  power 
to— 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  Executive  Director,  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
chapter  61  and  subchapter  m  of  chapter 
53  of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but  at  rates  not 
in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for  GS-18 
of  the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332 
of  such  title: 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day 
for  individuals: 


(3)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  administer  such  oaths,  and 
require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  records,  cor- 
respondence, memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents  as  the  Commission  or  any  sub- 
committee or  member  thereof  may  deem  ad- 
visable. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpena.  Issued  under  subsection 
(a)  (3),  by  any  person  who  resides,  is  found, 
or  transacts  business  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  the  district  court,  at  the  request  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Conunission,  shall  have 
Jxirisdlction  to  Issue  to  such  person  an  order 
requiring  such  person  to  i^pear  before  the 
Commission  or  a  subcommittee  or  member 
thereof,  there  to  produce  evidence  is  so  or- 
dered, or  there  to  give  testimony  touching 
the  matter  under  Inquiry.  Any  faUure  of  any 
such  person  to  obey  an  such  order  of  the 
court  may  be  punished  by  the  court  as  a  con- 
tempt thereof. 

Sec.  304.  Each  department,  agency,  and 
Instrumentality  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  including  independent 
agencies,  U  authorized  and  directed  to  fur- 
nish the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by 
the  Chairman,  such  data,  reports.  Informa- 
tion and  other  resources  as  the  Commission 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  function 
imder  this  title. 

Sec.  305.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  make 
a  full  and  complete  Investigation  and  study 
with  a  view  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which,  if  any,  the  present  marketing  struc- 
tures of  energy  resources  Industries  are  re- 
sponsible for  current  problems  In  the  energy 
fields  and  whether  alternative  marketing  ar- 
rangements involving  less  or  more  Federal 
control  might  be  more  responsive  to  the  pub- 
lic interests.  In  conducting  such  study,  the 
Commission  shall  consider  and  evaluate  al- 
ternative marketing  structures  relating  to 
such  industries,  including  the  degree,  if  any. 
to  which  the  Government  should  involve  it- 
self In  the  operation  and  control  of  such  in- 
dustries, including  the  spectrum  of  options 
ranging  from  no  governmental  controls,  re- 
strictions or  other  actions,  to  fuU  govern- 
mental ownership  and  control  thereof.  With- 
in such  spectrum,  the  Commission  shall 
consider — 

(1)  continued  private  ownership  and 
operation  of  such  industries,  but  with  sub- 
stantlaUy  increased  governmental  controls 
and  regulations  and  institutional  changes, 
such  as  requiring  public  members  on  the 
boards-of-directors  of  such  Indiistries; 

(2)  restructviring  of  the  private  ownership 
and  operation  of  such  industries  as  wiU  a.s- 
sure  the  fuUest  possible  competition  between 
the  Industries  as  part  of  a  free  economic 
system; 

(3)  applying  the  public  utility  concept  to 
all  or  part  (such  as  refining)  of  such  in- 
dustries, where  ownership  would  remain  pri- 
vate but  operations  and  results  would  be 
governmentally  regulated; 

(4)  creating  the  concept  of  a  public-pri- 
vate partnership,  where  the  Government 
owns  fifty-one  per  centum  of  the  enterprise 
and  the  remainder  is  privately  owned;  or 

(6)  selective  public  ownership  in  such 
Industries  under  the  so-called  "yardstick 
principle"  of  public  control,  wherein  a  sec- 
tor which  is  generally  in  private  ownereliip 
has  within  it  public  entitles  against  whicli 
the  performance  of  the  private  element  of 
such  sector  can  be  measvired. 

(b)  In  conducting  its  analysis,  the  Com- 
mission shall  establish  agreed-upon  stand- 
ards of  performance  of  such  industries  as  a 
basis  for  evaluating  marketing  arrangements 
alternative  to  the  existing  system.  The  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  the  present  case  of  verti- 
cally hitegrated  companies  in  such  industries 
shall  be  assessed  as  weU  as  the  economic  con- 
sequences of  dissolution,  divorcement  and 
divestiture  proceedings  against  members  of 
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such  Industries.  Important  tests  of  perform- 
ance shall  include  concentration  and  compe- 
tition, entry  and  exit,  investment  behavior, 
pricing  practices,  returns,  efficiency,  employ- 
ment, income  generation,  and  corporate  man- 
agement and  innovation,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  present  structure  and  the  near- 
term  and  intermediate-term  future.  In  con- 
ducting such  study,  the  Commission  shall 
consider  the  extent  to  which  the  Government 
Itself  is  both  a  contributor  to  and  a  victim 
of  the  exlslng  market  structure  by  Its  regula- 
tions and  procurement  policies  and  the  pos- 
sible effects  on  the  Government  of  alterna- 
tive market  arrangements. 

Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  submit 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  such  In- 
terim reports  as  the  Commission  deems  ad- 
visable, and,  not  later  than  twenty-four 
months  following  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  a  comprehensive  and  final  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  containing 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  with  respect  to  its  study  and 
Investigation.  Such  recommendations  may  in- 
clude such  legislative  and  administrative  ac- 
tions as  the  Commission  deems  advisable. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
sixty  days  after  the  submission  of  its  final 
report. 

Sec.  307.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Explanation  of  Nelson  Amendment  to  S. 

1081,  THE  AijiSKA  Pipeline  Bill  Proposing 

A  Temporary  Study  Commission  on  Energy 

Fuels  Industries 

what  would  it  do? 

This  proposal  would  amend  S.  1081,  the 
Temporary  Study  Commission  on  Energy 
Fuels  Industries  to  Inquire  into  the  need 
for  legislative  remedies  to  the  present  market 
structure  and  operation  of  the  energy  fuels 
industries  (principally  oil,  gas  and  coal). 
Specifically  the  Commission  would  analyze 
alternative  market  arrangements  to  the  pres- 
ent system  ranging  from  virtually  no  govern- 
mental control  to  full  governmental  owner- 
ship and  operation.  The  "in  between  cases" 
to  be  studied  IncKide : 

(1)  continued  private  ownership  and  op- 
eration of  such  Industries,  but  with  substan- 
tially Increased  governmental  controls  and 
regulations  and  institutional  changes,  such 
as  requiring  public  members  of  the  board-of- 
directors  of  such  industries: 

(2)  restructuring  of  the  private  ownership 
and  operation  of  such  industries  to  assure  the 
fullest  possible  competition  between  the  in- 
dustries as  part  of  a  free  economic  system; 

(3)  applying  the  public  itility  concept 
to  all  or  part  (such  as  refining)  of  such 
industries,  where  ownership  would  remain 
private  but  operations  and  results  would  be 
governmentally  regulated: 

(4)  creating  the  concept  of  a  public-private 
partnership,  where  the  Government  owns 
fifty-one  per  centum  of  the  enterprise  and 
the  remainder  Is  privately  owned;  or 

(5)  selective  public  ownership  in  stich  In- 
dustries under  the  so-called  "yardstick  prin- 
ciple"' of  public  control,  wherein  a  sector 
which  Is  generally  In  private  ownership  has 
within  it  public  entities  against  which  the 
performance  of  the  private  element  of  sucli 
sector  can  be  measured. 

WHO  WOULD  BE  ON  THE  COMMISSION? 

Seventeen  members  from  Congress,  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  the  public,  industry,  labor 
and  academia  appointed  (variously)  by  the 
President,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives. 
No  more  than  ten  could  be  of  the  same 
party. 

V.'HAT  WOULD  BE  THE  NATURE  OF  ITS  PRODUCTS? 

Hearings,  analyses.  Interim  report  and  final 
report  Written  within  two  years — recommen- 
datory in  character. 


WHAT  WOULD  BE   ITS  FOCUS? 

The  fundamental  concern  of  the  Commis- 
sion would  be  to  study  whether  and  how  the 
energy  fuels  Industry  could  be  made  more 
responsive  to  the  energy  and  other  public 
concerns  of  the  nation  through  altering  Its 
structure.  The  Commission  would  establish 
at  the  outset  agreed-upon  measures  of  per- 
formance of  the  industry  as  a  basis  for 
evaluating  alternative  irrangements  to  the 
existing  system,  in  particular,  the  economic 
aspects  of  the  present  system  of  vertically 
integrated  companies  would  be  assessed  as 
well  as  the  economic  Implications  of  dissolu- 
tion, divorcement,  and  divestiture  proceed- 
ings against  members  of  the  Industry.  Among 
the  study's  tests  of  nerformance  would  be 
the  traditional  ones  of  concentration  and 
competition,  ease  of  entry  and  exit  pricing 
practices,  investment  behavior  and  innova- 
tion, returns,  efficiency  and  employment. 

WHY   DO  IT  NOW? 

With  our  Increasingly  serious  energy  prob- 
lems and  the  growing  Influence  of  the  en- 
ergy fuels  Industry,  such  an  Inquiry  Is  an 
especially  necessary  and  timely  step.  At  this 
critically  Important  Juncture  in  the  nation's 
energy  decision-making,  we  need  an  inde- 
pendent evaluation  of  the  existing  market 
structure  of  this  industry,  the  structure's 
relation  to  Industry  performance,  and  an 
assessment  of  that  performance  in  terms  of 
this  society's  goals.  This  proposal,  which  will 
provide  the  detailed  Information  necessary 
for  making  any  basic  changes  In  energy 
market  structures.  Is  complementary  to  other 
current  Investigative  efforts  In  the  energy- 
field. 

WHY  CHOOSE  THIS  VEHICLE? 

The  rights-of-way  bUl  (S.  1081)  chiefly 
concerns  the  issue  of  the  Alaska  pipeline,  a 
project  which  .nvolves  a  consortium  of  ''ajor 
oil  companies  having  Individual  Interests  in 
a  major  pipeline  and  Indeed  a  total  system. 
The  Intraindustry  arrangements  that  would 
be  fostered  by  the  project  are  a  nationally- 
important  example  of  the  kinds  of  struc- 
tures and  practices  ihat  would  be  studied 
and  appraised  by  the  Commission. 


AMENDMENT       OF       FAIR       LABOR 
STANDARDS  ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    252 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  S.  1961.  a  bill 
to  increase  the  minimum  wage,  wliich  I 
understand  will  be  scheduled  for  Senate 
debate  in  mid-July.  Senator  Fannin  is 
joinmg  me  as  an  original  sponsor  of  the 
substitute.  S.  1861  is  very  similar  to  H.R. 
7935,  the  House  passed  minimum  wage 
bill. 

These  bills  would  increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  from  the  current  $1.60  to  $2 
scon  after  enactment  and  to  $2.20  1-year 
later.  Additionally  similar  wage  boosts 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
would  be  scheduled  for  those  occupa- 
tional groups  brought  under  the  act  by 
the  1966  amendments  and  for  agricul- 
tural employees.  Both  bills  make  nu- 
merous changes  m  existing  provisions  re- 
lating to  exemptions  from  basic  mini- 
mum wage  and  overtime  coverage.  These 
revisions  include  extension  of  the  acts 
provisions,  both  in  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  coverage,  to  Federal.  State,  and 
local  government  employees,  and  do- 
mestic employees.  The  Senate  bill,  in  the 
form  as  approved  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Labor,  would  reduce  or  eliminate 
mmimum  wage  or  overtime  exemptions 


in  such  industries,  just  to  name  a  few, 
as  agricultural  processing,  seafood  proc- 
essing, cotton  ginning,  sugar  processing, 
catering,  and  food  services. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  House 
passed  measure  and  S.  1861.  If  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  is  enacted  and  it 
resembles  the  measures  I  have  just  de- 
scribed, substantial  unemployment,  in- 
flation resulting  in  higher  consumer 
prices  and  small  business  closings  will 
occur.  Particularly  hard  hit  will  be  the 
employment  opportunities  of  America's 
youth  and  marginally  skilled  and  un- 
skilled adult  workers.  In  short,  this  Na- 
tion's economy,  which  is  already  threat- 
ened by  inflationary  pressures,  cannot 
withstand  a  37.5-percent  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  within  a  12-month  pe- 
riod. 

Senator  Fannin  and  I,  therefore,  have 
drafted  a  substitute  amendment  which 
recognizes  the  impact  of  inflation  on 
marginally  and  unskilled  workers,  but 
does  not  treat  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  as  some  type  of  all-powerful  Federal 
tool  to  erase  poverty  in  the  Nation.  This 
latter  position,  which  we  feel  is  at  least 
partiaUy  an  underlying  basis  of  those 
advancing  the  House  passed  bill  and  S. 
1861,  is  wrought  with  poor  reasoning.  In 
fact,  passage  of  S.  1861  will  have  the 
opposite  effect. 

INCREASE  IN  MINIMUM  WAGES 

The  Tower-Fannin  propossd  calls  for 
an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  for 
nonagricultural  workers  now  covered  in 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  from  $1.60 
to  $1.75  60  days  after  enactment;  $1.85 
during  the  second  year;  $1.95  during  the 
third  year  and  $2.05  during  the  fourth 
year  from  the  effective  date  of  tlie  legis- 
lation. 

The  current  minimum  wage  for  agri- 
cultural workers  under  the  FLSA  is  $1.30 
and  the  Tower-Fannin  amendment 
would  gradually  raise  this  minimum  to 
$1.75  over  the  same  time  period. 

EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  YOUTH 

Our  amendment  recognizes  that  the 
minimum  wage  is  a  real  deterrent  to  the 
employment  of  America's  youth.  Recent 
figures  show  a  17.2  percent  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  workers  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  18.  Therefore,  the  substitute 
amendment  contains  a  'youth  differen- 
tial" for  teenagers  below  age  18  and  full- 
time  students  below  age  21  of  $1.60  to 
be  increased  to  $1.75  when  the  adult 
wage"  rises  to  SI. 95.  These  special  wage 
rates  for  nonstudents  could  only  apply 
for  a  maximum  of  180  days. 

The  need  to  include  fuUtime  students 
in  the  youth  differential  is  buttressea  by 
testimony  presented  by  the  American 
Association  of  Presidents  of  Independent 
Colleges  and  Universities  stating  that 
an  immediate  increase  to  $2  will  force 
the  reduction  of  student  employment  in 
all  aspects  to  college  and  university 
operations. 

rvTlNSIONS     OK     COVERAGE     AND     THF     RFMOVAL 
OF    OVERTIME    EXEMPTIONS 

The  amendment  does  not  make  any 
changes  in  existing  coverage  with  re- 
spect to  both  application  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  the  overtime  exemptions. 
Instead,  we  propose  that  the  Department 
of  Labor  imdertake  a  3-year  review  of 
all  existing  exemptions.  There  are  spe- 
cific factors  involvec  in  the  debate  over 
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the  retention  or  removal  of  all  of  these 
exemptions  and  each  one  should  receive 
a  thorough  review  before  they  are  modi- 
fied. Those  proposing  changes  now 
should  have  the  burden  of  proof  of  show- 
ing why  such  changes  would  be  in  the 
public  interest.  The  type  of  review 
needed  to  malce  each  of  these  Judgments 
has  not  been  sufficiently  completed. 

In  siumnary.  Mr.  President,  the  Tower- 
Fanuin  amendment  represents  a  more 
re^xmsible  proposal,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  economics  of  minimum 
wage  and  the  need  to  engage  in  con- 
sistoat  legislating  in  coordination  with 
the  President's  and  the  Congress  deep 
c<mcem  over  the  Nations  economic 
conditions. 

We  realize  that  another  alternative 
measure,  similar  to  ours  in  many  re- 
spects, has  been  introduced  by  Soiators 
DoMuncK  and  Tatt.  While  this  proposal 
is  a  positive  response  to  this  issue,  the 
Senate  should  be  in  a  position  to  analyze 
a  wide  variety  of  suggestions  and  pro- 
posals. 

Mr.  President,  increases  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  is  one  of  the  most  important 
subjects  the  Senate  will  consider  this 
ses^oD.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
the  measure  introduced  today.  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  inserted  into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1861 
Amensmknt  No.  252 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

That  this  Act  may  l>e  cited  as  the  "Fair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1973". 

INCXEASE  tS  MIKIMUM  WAGE 

Ssc.  2.  U)  Section  6(a)  (1>  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1038  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"  ( 1 )  ( A)  not  less  than  91.75  an  hour  during 
the  first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1973, 

"(B)  not  less  than  $1.85  an  hour  during 
the  second  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
such  amendments, 

"(C)  not  less  than  S1.95  an  hour  d\uing 
the  third  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
such  amendments,  and 

"(D)  not  less  tliau  •2.05  an  hour  there- 
after." 

(b)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  (6)  (a)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  If  such  employee  Is  employed  in  agri- 
culture, not  less  than  $1.45  an  hour  during 
the  first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1973, 
not  less  than  $1 .56  an  hour  during  the  second 
year  from  the  effective  date  of  such  amend- 
ments, not  less  than  $1.65  an  hour  during  the 
third  year  from  the  effective  date  of  such 
amendments,  and  not  less  than  $1.75  an  hour 
thereafter."  (c)  (1)  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act 
is  repealed. 

(2)  Subsections  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  such  Act  are  redesignated  as  sub- 
jections (b),  (c),  and  (d),  respectively. 

■MPLOTEES    IN    THE   CANAL    ZONE 

Sec.  3.  Section  6(a)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(5)  of  such  section  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "or",  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  paragraph: 

"(6)  if  sach  employees  Is  employed  in  the 
Canal  Zone  not  le.s6  than  $1.60  an  hour." 


EitPLOYEES    IX    PUERTO    KICO    AND    THE    VIRGIN 
IBIANDS 

Sec.  4.  Paragraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  section 
6(b)  (2)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  (as  redesignated  by  section  3(c)(2) 
of  this  Act)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  rate  or  rates  applicable  under 
the  most  recent  wage  order  issued  by  the 
Secretary  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1973 
increased  by  8.5  per  centum  unless  such  rates 
or  rates  are  superseded  by  the  rate  or  rates 
prescribed  in  a  wage  order  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  the  recommendations 
of  a  review  committee  appointed  under  para- 
graph (C).  Such  rate  or  rates  shall  become 
effective  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1973,  or  one  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  most  recent  wage  order  applicable  to 
such  employee  theretofore  issued  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  the  recommendations 
of  a  special  Industry  committee  appointed 
under  section  6.  whichever  is  later. 

"(B)  (i)  Effective  one  year  after  the  ap- 
plicable effective  date  under  paragraph  (A), 
the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  paragraph 
(A),  increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  8.5 
per  centum  of  the  rate  or  rates  applicable 
under  the  most  recent  wage  order  issued  by 
the  Secretary  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1973  unless  such  rate  or  rates  are  superseded 
by  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  in  a  wage 
order  Issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
the  recommendation  of  a  review  conmilttee 
appointed  under  paragraph  (C). 

"(li)  Effective  two  years  after  the  applica- 
ble effective  date  under  paragraph  (A),  the 
rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  subparagraph 
( i)  of  this  paragraph  increased  by  an  amount 
equal  to  8.5  per  centum  of  the  rate  or  rates 
^plicable  under  the  most  recent  wage  order 
issued  by  the  Secretary  prica:  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1973  unless  such  rate  or  rates  are 
superseded  by  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed 
in  a  wage  order  issued  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  the  recommendation  of  a  review 
committee  appointed  under  paragraph  (C) ." 

E.XPANDING  EMPLOTMTOT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
YODTH;  SPECIAL  MINIMUM  WAGES  FOR  EM- 
PLOYEES   UNDER   EIGHTEEN    AND    STUDENTS 

Sec.  5.  Section  14(b)  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1038  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  (1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  and  to 
such  standards  and  requii-eineut«  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph 
(4),  any  employer  may,  in  complUnce  with 
applicable  child  labor  laws,  employ,  at  the 
special  minimum  wage  rate  prescribed  in 
paragraph  (3),  any  employee — 

"(A)  to  whcMn  the  minimum  wage  rate 
required  by  section  6  would  apply  in  such 
employment  but  for  this  subsection,  and 

"(B)  who  Is  under  the  age  of  eighteen  or 
Is  a  full-time  student. 

"(2)  No  employer  may  employ,  at  the  spe- 
cial minimum  wage  rate  authorized  by  this 
subsection — 

"(A)  for  a  period  in  excess  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  any  employee  who  la  under 
the  age  of  eighteen  and  is  not  a  fuU-time 
student;  ch' 

"(B)  for  longer  than  twenty  hours  per 
week  any  employee  who  is  a  full-time  stu- 
dent, except  in  any  case  in  which  any  such 
student  is  employed  by  the  educational  in- 
stitution at  which  he  Is  enrolled. 

"(3)  The  special  minimum  wage  rate  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection  is  a  wage  rate 
which  Is  not  less  than  $1.60  an  hour  during 
the  first  two  years  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  Pair  Lab(»:  Standards  Amendments  of 
1973,  and  not  less  than  $1.76  an  hour  there- 
after, except  that  such  special  minimum 
wage  rate  for  employees  hi  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,   and   American  Samoa  .shall 


not  be  less  than  85  per  centum  of  the  indus- 
try wage  order  rate  otherwise  applicable  to 
such  employees,  but  in  no  case  shall  such 
special  minimum  wage  rate  be  less  than  that 
provided  for  under  the  most  recent  wage 
order  issued  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1973. 
"(4)  The  Secretary  shaU  by  regvUation 
prescribe  standards  and  requirements  to  in- 
sure that  this  subsection  will  not  create  a 
substantial  probability  of  reducing  the  full- 
time  employment  opportunities  of  persons 
other  than  those  to  whom  the  minimum 
wage  rate  authorized  by  this  subsection  is 
applicable. 

"(S)  For  piu-poses  of  sections  16(b)  and 
16(c)—  *    ' 

"(A)  any  employer  who  emplovs  any  em- 
ployee imder  this  subsection  at  a  wage  rate 
which  is  less  than  the  minimum  wage  rate 
prescribed  by  paragraph  (3)  sb&U  be  con- 
sidered to  have  violated  the  provisions  of 
section  6  in  his  employment  of  the  employ- 
ee, and  the  liability  of  the  employer  for  un- 
paid wages  and  overtime  compensation  shall 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  otherwise 
applicable  minimum  wage  rate  under  sec- 
tion 6;  and 

"(B)  any  employer  who  employs  any  em- 
ployee imder  this  subsection  for  a  period  In 
excess  of  the  period  prescribed  by  paragraph 
(2)  shall  be  considered  to  have  violated  the 
provisions  of  section  6  in  his  employment  of 
the  employee  during  the  period  in  excess  of 
the  authorlEed  period.  "(6)  The  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  employ- 
ment in  agriculture." 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  6.  The  first  two  sentences  of  section 
16  (c)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  are  amended  to  read  as 
foUows:  "The  Secretary  Is  authorised  to  su- 
pervise the  payment  of  the  unpaid  minimum 
wages  or  the  unpaid  overUme  compensation 
owing  to  any  employee  or  employees  under 
section  6  or  7  of  this  Act,  and  the  agreement 
of  any  employee  to  accept  such  payment 
shall  upon  payment  in  fuU  constitute  a 
waiver  by  such  employee  of  any  right  he 
may  have  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion to  such  unpaid  minimum  wages  or  un- 
paid overtime  compensation  and  an  addi- 
tional equal  amount  as  liquidated  damages. 
The  Secretary  may  bring  an  action  in  any 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  to  recover 
tlie  amount  of  the  unpaid  minimum  wages 
or  overtime  compensation  and  an  equal 
amount  as  liquidated  damages." 

EXEMPTION   REVIEW 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  hereby 
Instructed  to  commence  immediately  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  exemptions  under 
section  13  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  and  submit  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  three  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  a  report  containing:  (1) 
an  analysis  of  the  reasons  why  each  exemp- 
tion was  established;  (2)  an  evaluation  of 
the  need  for  each  exemption  In  light  of  cur- 
rent economic  conditions,  including  an  an- 
alysis of  the  economic  Impact  Its  removal 
woiUd  have  on  the  affected  industry;  and 
(3)  recommendations  with  regard  to  whether 
each  exemption  should  be  continued,  re- 
moved, or  modified. 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  8.  (a)  Section  6(c)(2)(C)  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  ts  amended 
by  substituting  "1973"  for  "1966". 

(b)  (1)  Section  6(c)  (3)  of  such  Act  is  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  Section  6(c)  (4)  of  such  Act  is  redesig- 
nated as  6(c)(3). 

(c)(1)  Section  7(a)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
redesignated  as  7(a). 

(2)  Section  7(a)(2)  of  such  Act  is  re- 
pealed. 

(d)  Section  14(c)  of  such  Act  Is  repealed 
and  section  14(d)   Is  redesignated  as  14(c). 
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(e)  Section  18(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  6(b)",  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  6(a)(6)".  and  by  striking 
out  "Section  7(a)(1)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  7(a)". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  9.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act,  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  sixty  days  after  enactment. 
On  and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  promul- 
gate necessary  rules,  regulations,  or  orders 
with  regard  to  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act. 


THE  FURNISHING  OF  DEFENSE  AR- 
TICLES TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.  233 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  NELSON  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  1443)  to  authorize  the  furnishing 
of  defense  articles  and  services  to  foreign 
countries  and  international  organiza- 
tions. 


INCREASE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT 
LIMIT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    254 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.* 

RENT   FREEZE   AMENDMENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  H.R.  8410, 
the  Debt  Ceiling  Bill,  and  I  ask  that  it 
may  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
add  rents  to  the  list  of  items  covered  by 
the  otherwise  comprehensive  price  freeze 
announced  last  week  by  the  President.  If 
the  amendment  is  adopted,  rents  will  be 
frozen,  in  accord  with  the  terms  of  the 
Executive  order  issued  by  the  President, 
at  no  higher  levels  than  those  charged 
diu-ing  the  first  8  days  of  June,  and  the 
rent  freeze  will  continue  for  the  period 
of  the  current  60-day  freeze. 

Although  I  generally  supported  the 
price  freeze  announced  by  the  President 
as  a  necessary  but  preliminary  fiist  step 
to  plan  the  action  needed  to  bring  infla- 
tion under  control  for  the  long  run,  it 
makes  no  sense  to  enact  a  comprehensive 
price  freeze  and  then  exclude  rents  from 
its  coverage.  Rents  have  long  been  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex, and  in  my  view,  controls  on  rents 
are  no  more  difficult  to  enforce  than  con- 
trols on  a  myriad  of  other  prices  in  the 
overall  index.  I  agree  that  a  freeze  is  the 
proper  current  medicine  for  our  sick 
economy.  But  I  see  no  justification  for 
the  administration's  arbitrary  decision  to 
exclude  consumers  from  the  benefit  of 
the  freeze  in  the  important  area  of  rents. 

Prom  published  reports,  we  have  a  clear 
indication  of  the  debates  that  went  on 
in  the  administration  before  the  freeze 
was  adopted.  We  know  about  the  con- 
troversy over  whether  there  would  be  a 
price  freeze  at  all,  and  over  whether  the 
price  freeze  should  be  comprehensive  or 
selective.  In  his  decision  last  week,  the 
President  clearly  chose  the  course  of  the 
comprehensive  price  freeze.  Yet,  inex- 
plicably, he  omitted  rents,  even  though 
the  logic  of  a  comprehensive  price  freeze 


compels  a  freeze  on  rents,  along  with  all 
the  other  commodities  and  services  whose 
prices  are  frozen.  Surely,  fundamental 
fairness  to  the  American  consumer  de- 
mands that  he  enjoy  the  promised  bene- 
fits of  the  freeze  and  gain  the  relief  he 
deserves  from  rising  rents. 

Certainly,  the  two  reasons  offered  by 
the  administration  are  too  sliallow  to  be 
sustained. 

First,  it  was  argued  that  the  price  in- 
dex for  rent  had  shown  steady  improve- 
ment imder  phase  III.  with  the  monthly 
increase  declining  from  0.6  in  February 
to  0.5  in  March  to  0.4  in  April.  But  yes- 
terdays  Consumer  Price  Index  figures  for 
May  shattered  that  tidy  progression. 
Once  again,  the  index  is  back  up  by  a  0.5 
unit,  an  annual  rate  of  increase  of  over 
4  percent,  clearly  and  substantially  high- 
er than  the  administration's  pledge  to 
keep  inflation  at  2.5-3  percent. 

Second,  it  was  argued,  rising  rent  is  a 
localized  problem,  more  appropriately 
left  to  local  action  in  the  areas  affected. 
True,  the  problem  may  be  more  ag- 
gravated in  some  areas  than  in  others, 
and  local  agencies  have  occasionally 
acted  with  signiflcant  effect.  But  that  is 
no  excuse  for  the  administration  to  bury 
its  head  in  the  sand  and  ignore  the  per- 
vasive national  problem  of  rent  infla- 
tion as  an  endemic  part  of  our  sick 
economy. 

Where  were  these  administration 
arguments  when  the  original  freeze  was 
annotmced  in  August  1971?  Rent  was 
included  in  that  freeze,  although  the 
same  arguments  used  today  to  exclude 
rents  might  also  have  been  used  at  that 
time. 

If  anything,  the  case  for  freezing  rents 
is  stronger  today  than  it  was  in  August 
1971.  As  the  following  table  mdicates. 
comparing  rent  Increases  for  the  5 
months  preceding  the  respective  freezes, 
rents  are  rising  substantially  more 
rapidly  today  than  they  were  2  years 
ago: 

RENT  COMPONENT  OF  CPI  (1967=100) 


liKrease 

Percent 

annual 

Index 

Absolute 

rate 

1971: 

.T— — 

March 

113.9 

0.3 

3.2 

April 

114.4 

.5 

5.3 

May 

114.7 

.3 

3.1 

June 

115.2 

.5 

5.2 

July 

115.4 

.2 

2.1 

Total 

L8 

3.8 

1973: 

January 

121.5 

0.5 

5.0 

February 

122.1 

.6 

5.9 

March 

122. 6 

.5 

4.9 

April 

123.0 

.4 

3.9 

May 

123. 5 

.5 

4.9 

Total 

2.5 

5.0 

Thus,  for  the  5 -month  period  under 
phase  ni  before  the  freeze  this  year, 
rents  had  been  rising  30  percent  more 
rapidly  than  they  had  been  rising  in 
the  comparable  period  before  the  1971 
freeze.  Yet,  the  Pi'esident  chose  to  freeze 
rents  in  1971,  but  not  in  1973. 

At  best,  the  decision  to  exclude  rents 
from  the  present  freeze  is  a  sop  to  the 
faction  of  the  President's  current  eco- 
nomic advisers  who  wanted  no  freeze  at 


all.  At  worst,  it  is  an  open  invitation  to 
landlords  In  every  section  of  the  courtrj- 
to  bleed  their  tenants  dry  while  the  ad- 
ministration looks  the  other  way. 

Of  course,  the  comprehensive  freeze 
today  is  a  freeze  on  prices,  tmlike  the 
1971  freeze,  which  included  wages,  too. 
No  one  argues  today  that  wages  should 
be  frozen,  since  wages  have  simply  not 
participated  in  the  demand-pull  infla- 
tion we  had  in  the  5  disastrous  months 
of  pliase  III. 

But  the  obvious  justifications  for  ex- 
cluding wages  are  inoperative  in  the  case 
ol  rent.  On  groimds  of  equity  and  funda- 
mental faii'ness  to  the  American  con- 
sumer, rents  should  now  be  frozen,  and 
I  liope  the  Senate  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment I  am  offering  as  a  simple  act  of 
justice  for  miUions  of  rent-payers  in 
evei-y  city,  town  and  village  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  mianimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  254 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

BENT  FEEEZE 

Sec.         .  The  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
of  1970  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  sec- 
tion 203  the  followUig  new  section: 
"I  203A.  Rent  freeze 

"Immediately  upon  the  enactment  of  this 
section,  the  Presient  shall  issue  an  order 
freezing  rents,  In  accordance  with  the  same 
provisions  of  Executive  Order  11723,  dated 
June  13,  1973.  which  apply  to  certain  prices 
for  commodities  and  services." 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS, 1974— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    255 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  today  an  amendment  to 
S.  1711,  the  administration's  pending 
foreign  assistance  authorization  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  The  amendment  involves 
section  17  of  this  bill,  whose  heading  is 
"Indochina  postwar  reconstruction." 

Many  problems  remain  in  that  tor- 
tured area  of  the  world.  Despite  the  ad- 
ministration's repetitive  claims  of  peace, 
violence  and  war  continue — and  our 
counti-y  is  still  involved.  America  bombs 
Cambodia — and  supports  militarj-  activ- 
ities elsewhere.  Diplomatic  problems  re- 
main in  concluding  or  implementing 
cease-fire  agreements.  And  so  do  the  peo- 
ple problems  in  really  building  the  peace. 

Tlie  amendment  I  am  introducing  to- 
day concerns  these  people  problems — 
and  the  kinds  of  eflort  our  countiy 
should  make  in  helping  to  resolve  theni. 
The  amendment  is  an  effort  to  help  rem- 
edy some  serious  shortcomings  in  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  for  assistance  to 
Indochina — a  proposal  which  continues 
some  tired  patterns  and  failures  of  the 
past,  and  all  but  ignores  the  new  realities 
of  the  present,  and  the  future.  Finally, 
the  amendment  is  the  result  oi  extensive 
discussion  in  many  quarters  and  witli 
many  experts,  in  this  country-  and  over- 
seas— and  it  reflects  what  I  firmly  believe 
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broadly  represents  the  long-term  will  of 
the  American  poeple  and  the  Congress  <m 
the  issue  of  future  assistance  to  the  coiui- 
tiies  of  Indocliina. 

PURPOSES    or   THE    AMEKOMENT 

The  amendment  seeks  these  basic  ob- 
jectives: 

First,  it  "afflrms  the  willingness  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  assistance  for 
the  humanitarian  relief,  rehabilitation, 
and  reconstruction  of  the  peoples  and 
countries  of  Indochina." 

Second,  it  provides  that  people  prob- 
lems— and  programs  for  meeting  the  hu- 
manitarian needs  of  refugees,  civilian 
war  casualties,  orphans,  and  all  war  vic- 
tims— are  the  overriding  concern  and 
objective  of  Ameiican  assistance  to  the 
countries  of  Indochina. 

Third,  it  promotes  a  rapid  ti'ansition 
in  American  policy — from  essentially 
bilateral,  master-client  relationships 
with  Saigon.  Vientiane,  and  Phnom 
Penh — to  participation  in  multilateral 
and  international  efforts  to  help  heal 
the  wounds  of  war  and  really  build  the 
peace.  The  amendment  promotes 
America's  disengagement  frcnn  direct 
and  often  heavy  involvement  in  the 
governmental  processes  of  Saigon, 
Vientiane,  and  Phnom  Penh — by  en- 
couraging the  phasing  out  or  elimination 
of  pubUc  safety,  pacification,  and  similar 
programs — and  by  providing  that 
American  assistance  to  the  area  "shall 
be  distributed  to  the  maximimi  degree 
practicable  under  the  auspices  of  and 
by  the  United  Nations,  otlier  interna- 
tional organizations,  multilateral  insti- 
tutions, and  private  voluntary  agencies." 

In  this  connection,  the  amendment 
"ui'ges  the  President  to  solicit  the  co- 
operation of  other  governments"  to  sup- 
port and  participate  in  an  international 
relief  and  rehabihtation  program  for 
Indochina.  It  also  "urges  the  President  to 
solicit  the  cooperation  of  other  govern- 
ments in  encouraging  the  United  Nations' 
Secretary  General  to  establish  imme- 
diately an  autonomous  United  Nations 
Fund  for  Indochina,  to  receive  humani- 
tarian and  developmental  contributions" 
for  the  area. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  recognizing 
our  coonti-y's  responsibility  to  help  re- 
store the  life  and  spirit  of  war  victims — 
but  also  recognizing  the  administration's 
total  failure  to  provide  a  reasonable 
alternative  to  the  bankrupt  policies  and 
programs  of  the  past — the  amendment 
reduces  by  some  $240  million  the  admin- 
istration's budget  request  for  assistance 
to  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 
Instead  of  the  $630  million  requested  by 
the  President,  the  amendment  authorizes 
some  $390  million. 

This  is  an  tunple  Ameiican  contribu- 
tion for  himianitarian  puiposes — as  well 
as  for  the  general  support  of  Saigon, 
Vientiane,  and  Phnom  Penh — in  their 
ti'ansition  from  nearly  total  dependence 
on  American  aid,  to  growing  assistance 
from  others  in  the  international  commu- 
nity, 

MSANIMfi    OF    CEA&K-FDIB    MIIEEUENTS 

Mr.  President,  the  cease-fire  agiee- 
ments  for  Vietnam  and  Laos,  and  the  ad- 
ministration's assurance  of  a  similar 
agreement  for  Cambodia,  are  bench- 
marks of  immense  historical  proportions 


In  the  evolution  of  our  policy  and  involve- 
ment In  the  countries  of  Indochina.  And 
even  though  conditions  are  mixed  in  the 
field,  and  many  difBcnlt  problems  con- 
tinue for  all  parties  involved — the  fact 
remains  that  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  we  have  real  opportunities  to  em- 
bai^  on  new  policies,  to  change  oiu*  in- 
volvement, to  reorder  oin:  priorities,  and 
to  finally  practice  some  lessons  from  the 
failings  and  frustrations  of  the  past. 

We  can  finally  end  the  master-client 
relationships  between  Washington  and 
the  capitols  of  Indochina.  We  can  finally 
disengage  from  our  direct  and  manipula- 
tive involvement  in  the  remaining  polit- 
ical and  military  confrontations  of  tiie 
area.  We  can  finally  chart  a  new  begin- 
ning— in  cooperation  with  the  inter- 
national community  and  the  govern- 
ments of  Indochina — to  help  repair  the 
damage  of  conflict  and  heal  the  wounds 
of  war.  We  can  finally  shift  our  focus 
from  fueUng  death  and  destruction,  to 
really  building  the  peace. 

This  is  what  the  return  of  our  service- 
men and  prisoners  of  war  means  to  most 
Americans.  And  this  is  the  promise  of  a 
peace  with  honor — and  the  hope  of  cease- 
fli'e  agreements,  which  extricate  our 
counti-y  from  the  Indochina  war. 
ISSUE   FOR   congress:    shortcomings  in   AO- 

MINISTRATION'S  PROPOSAL 

But  this  promise  and  this  hope,  Mr. 
President,  is  apparently  not  shared  by 
this  tidministration.  And  the  dichotomy 
between  the  opportunities  for  change 
implicit  in  the  cease-fire  agreements,  and 
the  tired  patterns  of  the  past  implicit  in 
the  President's  budget  request  for  Indo- 
china, is  a  crucial  issue  for  the  Con- 
gress— and  all  Americans — as  we  con- 
sider the  administration's  proposal  for 
assistance  to  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia. 

Every  indicator — especially  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  for  Indochina 
postwar  reconstruction  assistance — 
strongly  suggests  that  the  administra- 
tion is  prepsu-ed  to  continue  our  client 
relationships  with  Saigon,  Vientiane,  and 
Phnom  Penh — and  our  direct  involve- 
ment in  the  confrontations  among  po- 
litical elements  throughout  the  area. 

The  administration's  proposal  repre- 
sents only  a  cosmetic  change  in  the  qual- 
ity, quantity,  and  purpose  of  American 
aid  to  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cam- 
bodia. Especially  for  South  Vietnam, 
last  year's  request  for  pacification  funds 
has  become  this  year's  request  for  re- 
construction and  humanitarian  assist- 
ance. Last  year's  public  safety  programs 
have  been  shifted  to  other  quarters,  or 
buried  in  public  works,  public  admin- 
istration, and  technical  support  projects 
for  what  is  called  reconstruction.  Last 
year's  supporting  assistance  has  become 
this  year's  stabilization. 

And  despite  the  administration's 
greater  verbal  emphasis  on  humanitarian 
concerns  and  assistance — which  stands 
in  sharp  contrast  to  sissistance  justifica- 
tions in  previous  years — the  administra- 
tion's actions  In  this  area  are  far  from 
adequate,  and  cry  out  for  more  priority 
and  concern  at  the  highest  levels  of  om: 
Government. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  a  study  mission 
representing  the  Judiciaiy  Subcommittee 
on  Refugees,  which  I  .^erve  as  chairman. 


returned  from  Indochina.  Subcommittee 
hearings  since  then  docmnent  the  situa- 
tion clearly.  For  example,  in  reporting  its 
findings  and  recommendations  on  the  es- 
calating crisis  of  people  in  Cambodia, 
the  study  mission  stated : 

To  summarize  the  refugee  situation — the 
prognosis  is  dismal.  Neither  our  Goveriimeut 
nor  the  Cambodian  Government  have 
any  organized  refugee  program.  Adequate 
housing,  sanitation,  and  medical  service  are 
either  nonexistent  or  In  short  supply.  In- 
creasing numbers  of  refugees  are  being  gen- 
erated by  an  accelerated  level  of  military  ac- 
tivity and  intensified  American  bombing.  The 
repression  on  both  is  Inavasing  with  the 
Government  losing  Its  precarious  control  and 
relying  more  and  more  on  American  interven- 
tion. And  in  the  midst  of  this  are  a  million 
refugees,  half  of  them  cbUdreu.  They  are  re- 
ceiving virtually  no  assistance  and  face  mal- 
nutrition, serious  food  shortages  and,  in  some 
areas,  the  real  specter  of  starvation. 

But  nothing  really  illustrates  the  situ- 
ation more,  Mr.  President,  than  the  truly 
shameful  neglect  by  our  Government  of 
the  tremendous  humanitarian  needs 
among  the  youngest  war  victims — includ- 
ing some  25,000  American-fathered  chil- 
di-en  in  South  Vietnam.  Our  neglect  of 
these  children,  and  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  orphans,  and  millicms  of  other  children 
disadvantaged  by  battle — especially  in 
South  Vietnam — is  a  national  disgrace. 
Its  only  remedy  is  immediate  and  posi- 
tive action  by  the  administration  on  nu- 
merous recommendations — ^which  are  ap- 
parently still  under  review  at  the  V^ite 
House,  the  Department  of  State,  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 
It  defies  undei'standing  as  to  what  it  takes 
to  move  the  administration  and  Saigon 
on  facilitating  adoptions  overseas  and 
upgrading  child  welfare  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Certainly.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  for 
any  lack  of  compassion  or  supix>rt  among 
the  Congress  or  the  American  people.  ^ 
And  neither  is  it  for  any  lack  of  money, 
which  we  freely  spend  on  the  bombing 
of  Cambodia — ^nor  is  it  for  any  lack  of 
reasonable  suggestions  as  to  how  we 
should  answer  the  children's  cries  for 
help.  But  there  Is  a  logjam  in  the  ad- 
ministration which  needs  to  be  broken. 
And  I  appeal,  again,  as  I  did  in  a  letter 
on  May  22,  for  the  Pi-esident's  help  in 
breaking  this  logjam — and  in  meeting 
the  tremendous  humanitcuian  needs 
among  the  children  of  South  Vietnam 
and  Indochina. 

The  list  of  shortcomings  in  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  on  Indochina 
continues.  Given  the  new  opportunities 
for  change,  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  glaring  omissions  relates  to  intei- 
national  cooperation  in  helping  to  heal 
the  wounds  of  wai-.  Except  for  a  general 
reference  to  the  future  possibility  of 
multilateral  approaches,  the  admiuistia- 
tion's  proposal  is  silent. 

Clearly,  the  thinking  of  a  wartime  bu- 
reaucracy, preoccupied  with  how  to  max- 
imize American  influence  and  presence, 
still  dominates  our  policy  and  progiams 
in  Indochina — even  under  today's  new 
conditions.  And  offers  of  international 
assistance — even  for  humanitarian  pur- 
poses— are  all  but  ignored.  In  past  weeks, 
the  study  mission  of  the  Refugee  Sub- 
committee visited  a  number  of  capitals, 
and  held  lengthy  discussions  with  offi- 
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cials  of  various  governments  and  inter-  struction  company,  support  of  rural  de-  civuian  war  casualties,  war  orphans,  and 

national  organizations.  And  I  can  report  velopment,  and  some  others  should  also  °^^^^  persons  disadvantaged  by  hostilities  or 

today  that  the  study  mission  returned  be  eliminated.  ^vef  reb'udm? civSian °f"cmTi^s 'd^^ed 

greatly  encouraged  over  the  possibiUUes  Drastic  cuts  should  be  made  in  sev-  °rdestroyed  ^f  thl^  hostilities  in  t^Tar 

for  an  international  humanitarian  al-  eral  projects — especially  in  the  $25  mil-  airected  areas  of  Indochina, 

liance.  lion  project  for  Saigon's  national  eco-  "(b)  Assistance  for  such  puri>oses  shall  be 

The  record  is  clear  that  a  number  of  nomic  development  fimd,  the  $8  million  distributed  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 

govemments  are  prepared  to  support  and  My  Thuan  bridge  project,  and  the  more  ticabie  under  the  auspices  of  and  by  the 

contribute    to    humanitarian    programs  than  $17  million  allocation  for  UJS.  aid  United  Nattons.  other   international  orga- 

under  International  auspices.  In  fact  a  technical     support.     Additionally.     Mr.  ^^'^f  ^°",';Xl'"^^/*\i?'"^"'^^^ 

number  of  governments  have   ah-eady  President  the  administration's  allocatiori  ;?e^\n7jTnd"Ict^^^^L?Un.ted  sta^^^^^ 

earmarked  funds  for  this  purpose.  The  of  some  $275  milhon  for  the  commercial  ernment  personnel.  The  Congress  urges  the 

record  is  clear  that  the  United  Nations  import  program,  should  be  reduced  by  at  president  to  solicit  the  cooperation  of  other 

stands  ready  to  help.  The  record  is  clear  least  $125  million.  governments  to  support  and  participate  in 

that  UNICEP  is  prepared  to  move  at  a  Applying  the  same  tests  to  the  admin-  the  humanitarian  relief,  rehabuiution.  and 

moment's  notice.  The  record  is  clear  that  istration's  allocation  for  Laos,  again,  I  reconstruction  of  the  people  and  countries 

the  Indochina  operations  group  of  the  strongly  feel  that  the  public  safety  pro-  "^.^'^f'^E^^  "'^<*«''  international  auspices, 

international  Red  Cross-and  many  vol-  gram  must  be  ehminate^^^^^^^^  .a.^.\^^^^^E^Vo;^^.o^f^':^.r,lt 

untary   agencies— are  prepared  to  up-  Ox    other    projects    reduced— especially  ernments  m  encouraging  the  united  Nations 

grade  and  expand  their  efforts.  But  the  those  labeled  development  of  Lao  na-  secretary  General  to  establish  immediately 

record  is  also  clear  that  not  much  word  tional  roads,  development  of  rural  econ-  an  autonomous  united  Nations  Fund  for 

of  encouragement  or  support — let  alone  omy.   air   technical   support.    Addition-  Indochina,  or  other  appropriate  institutional 

any  initiative have  come  from  our  Gov-  ally,  the  administration's  allocation  of  arrangements,  to  receive  humanitarian  and 

ernment— or   from   its   counterparts   In  some    $18,200,000    for    the    multilateral  developmental  contributions  to  support  to 

Saieon  Vientiane  or  Phnom  Penh  And  stabilization  fund,   should  probably  be  \^^  maximum  extent  practicable  the  human- 

Ddigon,  viwiiidiie,  or  r-iuioiu  i-eiiii.  auu  cov^^r^l  millinnc  nf  Hrilinr.:  Itarlan  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  reconstruc- 

so  we  are  needlessly  locked  mto  the  tued  i educed  by  several  miUions  of  doUars.  countries  of  Indochina 

patterns  and  poUcies  of  the  past.  The  situation  in  Cambodia  is  dismal  at  ^^^„  international  auspices 

FT7NDINC  FOB  INDOCHINA  JtS^il'^nH  lUtl^fVl^fo^l^^it/.jf^.n^  "Chapter    2-GENI:RAL    AT7THORITT    ANI, 

Mr.  President,  as  I  suggested  earlier.  PeoP^e  ^nd  little  territory  under  the  con-  authorizatiok 

the  amendment  I  am  introducing  today  t™J  °f  **i57.^°I?H  ft"^  fJf 'i^'^wL^^  "S=c.  82i.  Generai.  AtrrHOBrrr-The  Presi- 

reduces  the  President's  request  for  as-  JUs*  »«  we  should  stop  tne  bomDing  m  ^ent  is  authorized  to  furnish,  on  such  terms 

sistance  to  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  support  of  this  ^vemment.  so  should  we  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  and 

Cambodia from    some    $630    to    $390  *"^°  reduce  the  flow  of  our  dollars  which  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  under 

million.  Pending  our  development  of  a  ^^"^  ^^  corruption.  Clearly  our  imme-  international  auspices,  assistance  for  the  hu- 

S^tionalassLuncrMuSr   toward  «"ate  responsibUities  are  the  tremendous  manltarlan  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  recon- 

j^lJ^)^2  ar^A^l^J^^^  ^y:^I  ^Z^^^  humanitarian  needs  of  refugees  and  war  struction  of  the  people  and  countries  of 

inH^SiJ^^ltLHon    th^n^!hm.t   th^  victims-and  the   urgent  nied  for  per-  mdochlna.   especially    humanitarian    asslst- 

™  ^i??-»Ql.^''^S»nn^°"^°"ir^,t  distent  efforts  in  behalf  of  a  cease^e  ^  HrJ:f'i^'.f^i*^^  ''I*'  ^Mmf^"""  °'  "^^C 

area,    this   $390   million   is   a   generous  .  sons  disadvantaged  by  hostilities  or  condi- 

amount,  I  feel,  to  meet  our  initial  hu-  agreement.  i,.  ^  .  _.  «  ^'^^^^  relating  to  those  hostutties,  and  for 
manitarian  responsibilities  foUowing  the  J^-  President,  I  have  outlined  briefly  rebuilding  civilian  facilities  damaged  or  de- 
cease fire  agreements and  to  provide  W"**"  ^  ^^el  are  some  of  the  principal  stroyed  by  those  hostilities  in  the  war  affected 

some  basic  transition  support  to  the  gov-  |^"es  ^f/^  "f  i=o¥°V7  regarding  fu-  are^  of  i«?«=|^„,^,„„„  ,^„,  ,,  „, 
ernments  involved.  If  we  apply  the  tests  ture  assistance  to  mdochina  Aiid  a  gr«at  Sec.  ^^f  i^^^^^^^^^^'^-T^f'iJf.  *": 
of  humanitarian  and  basic  support  ob-  S^^^wee'S^/^Jilhs  °^  "^  "^  "^"  ^  calS  ^^^^^?:^%^.^^I^^rt 
jectives  to  our  proposed  assistance,  a  j^%*  ,„7L^"«  t«h^^^  „,.  ,„  „  South  Vietnam.  Laos,  and  CambodU.  in  addl- 
great  deal  can.  and  must,  be  cut  back  or  tr~,  countries  oi  inaocnina  are  m  a  tion  to  fun^  otherwise  available  for  such 
eUminated  from  the  President's  pending  Period  of  transition,  which  is  clearly  not  purposes,  for  the  fiscal  year  1974  not  to  ex- 
request  reflected  in  the  President's  assistance  re-  ceed  $390,000,000,  which  amount  is  author- 

The  President's  request  for  $630  mil-  '^t^'^  for  fiscal  year  1974    And  in  the  ized  to  remain  avaUabie  untu  expended." 

lion  is  aUocated  as  foUows:  ^^^^^^  o^  ^ny  new  direcUons  and  m^-                        

Millions  taatives  from  our  national  leadership,  it  ,^f.™p„  ^_,  mr.RrNn  cm  wrmR-wAT 

South  Vietnam e476  Is  incumbent  upon  the  Congress  that  it  ^°^S?^^?^^5™°  ^'^  ™*^^^^ 

Laos    66  develop  a  responsible  alternative.  fAfiiJtwuKK.  ±5UKU£Xi 

CambodU 76  I  feel  that  the  guidelines  and  author-  Mr.   McINTYRE.   Mr.  President,   the 

Regional  development  program 8  izatlon  In  the  amendment  I  am  introduc-  Subcommittee  on  Government  Regula- 

interregionai  support  coets 16  ^^g  today,  are  a  reasonable  and  generous  tion  of  the  Senate  Select  Co.Timittee  on 

My    amendment's    authorization    of  beginning — and  hopefully  they  will  be  Small  Business  will  continue  its  hearings 

$390  million  could  be  allocated  tdong  given  full  consideration  by  the  appro-  into  the  Federal  paperwork  burden  and 

these  lines:  priate  committees  of  the  Senate.  the  impact  on  small  business  on  July  11 

Millions  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  and  12,  1973,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  each 

South  Vietnam $300  sent  to  have  the  text  of  the  amendment  day.  The  room  number  and  witness  lists 

Laos 35  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  will  be  released  by  the  subcommittee  at 

Cambodia 40  There  being  no  objection,  the  amend-  a  later  date. 

Regional  development  program 5  ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  On  July  11,  the  subcommittee  will  take 

Interregional  support  costs.. 10  Record,  as  follows:  testimony  as  to  the  paperwork  burden 

Again,  applying  the  tests  of  humani-  amxndmknt  No.  255  imposed  on  small  business  by  the  Bureau 

tarian  and  bteic  support  objectives  to  Section  17  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows:  of  the  Census. 

the  administration's  allocation  for  South  "Section  17.  The  Foreign  Assisunce  Act  On  July  12,  the  reporting  requirements 

Vietnam,  I  strongly  feel  that  a  number  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  imposed  on  small  broker-dealers  by  the 

of   projects   recommended   by   the   ad-  thereof  the  following  new  part:  Securities    and    Exchange    Commission 

ministration  should  be  totally  eliminated  "Part  V  will  be  examined. 

and  others  drastically  reduced.  Because  "Chapter  l — ^Pouct  Further  information  regarding  these 

they  encourage  and  continue  our  direct  "Sec.  801.  (a)  The  Congress,  recognizing  hearings  can  be  obtained  from  the  oCQces 

involvement  in  South  Vietnam,  public  ti^at  the  realization  of  human  hopes  and  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 

safety  programs,  disguised  under  new  aspirations  are  important  in  contributing  to  Business,  extension  5-5175. 

labels,  must  be  eUminated.  The  projects  *  ^^^^^^  P*^"^®  *"  Indochina,  affirms  the  wUl-  ^^_^^^_^_ 

Sg^niSt,p^t\r~?fS.S:  "u,=  °i»"S.""„'S.SrrS''i.":  NOTICE  OP  HEARING  RELATING  TO 

SSr  ^SlrSfa^rS;  Jrr^tT  STSr  t^^^'lV^  ™=  MENDOCINO  national  forest 

assistance  and  public  works  general  sup-  such  purposes  shau  have  a  primary  concern  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 

port,  Vietnamese  engineering  and  con-  over  restoring  the  life  and  spirit  of  refugees,  to  announce  to  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
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ate  and  the  general  public  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affaiis  will  hold  an  open  hearing  on  S. 
114,  a  bill  to  designate  37,000  acres  with- 
in the  Mendocino  National  Forest,  Calif., 
as  the  Snow  Mountain  Wilderness  Area. 
The  hearing  will  be  held  on  June  29, 
1973,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  3110  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  OfiSce  Building. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEALTH 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Health  Subcom- 
mittee, I  want  to  take  this  opportimity 
to  aimounce  for  my  colleagues'  benefit  a 
continuation  of  public  hearings  by  the 
subcommittee  in  the  general  area  of  the 
quahty  of  health  care  and  the  protec- 
tion of  patient  rights  in  respecting  hu- 
man experimentation.  Specifically,  the 
subcommittee  will  be  conducting  hear- 
ings next  Thursday  and  Friday,  June  28 
and  June  29,  on  legislation  concerning 
the  need  for  continued  Federal  assist- 
ance for  biomedical  research  training 
and  fellowships  and  the  need  for  more 
effective  oversight  respecting  the  In- 
volvement of  humans  in  biomedical  re- 
search projects.  The  hearings  will  be 
conducted  on  H.R.  7724.  S.  974,  S.  878, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  71,  and  two  ad- 
ditional bills  which  I  shall  introduce 
early  next  week.  Inquiries  regarding 
these  hearings  may  be  made  at  the  sub- 
committee ofiBce,  room  4226,  Dirksen  Of- 
fice Building,  to  Dr.  Larry  Horowitz. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


CAPITOL    HILL    POLICE    OFFICER 
E.    M.    CURTIS    COMMENDED 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Capitol  Hill  Police  force  is  one  we  take 
all  too  often  for  granted.  We  see  them 
everywhere  directing  traffic,  helping 
tourists,  and  doing  the  general  routine 
duties  for  which  they  are  noted. 

But,  Wednesday  afternoon,  an  event 
occurred  which  helps  to  show  what  a  fine 
group  of  men  this  institution  has  at  its 
service. 

Shortly  after  noon,  a  woman  tourist, 
whose  name  I  do  not  know,  collapsed 
while  standing  in  a  line  of  the  third-floor 
corridor  between  the  House  and  Senate. 

Luckily,  and  that  Is  an  understatement. 
Officer  E.  M.  Curtis  was  at  the  camera 
checking  stand  where  she  fell.  Officer 
Curtis  quickly  radioed  for  help  and  then 
performed  mouth-to-mouth  resuscita- 
tion In  a  desperate  effort  to  keep  her  alive 
imtil  the  doctors  could  arrive. 

His  fellow  officers  did  a  superb  Job  In 
keeping  the  crowd  from  gathering  around 
the  victim  and  assisting  in  medical  help. 

In  the  long  agonizing  moments.  Officer 
Curtis  was  the  sole  lifeline  of  that 
woman.  She  Ls,  I  hear.  In  the  intensive 
care  ward  of  a  local  hospital  in  critical 
condition. 

I  do  not  know  whether  she  will  live. 
But,  the  fact  that  she  has  any  chance 
of  survival  at  all.  Is  due  to  the  fact  of 
the  quick  action  and  calm  response  to 
the  emergency  by  Officer  Curtis. 

He  is  to  be  commended  for  having  per- 
formed ooe  of  the  greatest  actions  of 


which  mankind  is  capable — the  saving  of 
a  life  of  another  hiunan  being. 

He,  and  the  men  around  him,  are  to 
be  commended  and  I  think  the  Senate 
win  do  well  to  take  note. 


FREE  EMIGRATION  OF  SOVIET  JEWS 
URGED  AS  A  PREREQUISITE  TO 
CREDITS  AND  FAVORED  TARIFF 
TREATMENT 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Presi- 
dential Campaign  Activities,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  has  voted  to  suspend 
hearings  into  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  June  17.  1972,  break-in  at 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  of- 
fices at  the  Watergate  Office  Building.  We 
so  voted  as  an  act  of  encouragement  to 
the  cmTent  negotiations  between  Gen- 
eral Secretai-y  Brezhnev  and  President 
Nixon  and  with  the  hope  of  fostering 
good  will  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  have  noted  that  during  our  post- 
ponement Secretary  Brezhnev  spoke  to 
leaders  of  the  Congress  and  advised 
them  that  his  statistics  show  that  there 
are  no  problems  of  emigration  for  So- 
viet Jews  and  others.  He  urged  that  the 
link  between  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews 
and  U.S.  credits  and  tariffs  is  an  artifi- 
cial "pretext"  to  trade  negotiations  be- 
tween oiu*  two  countries. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportimity  to  dis- 
agree with  Mr.  Brezhnev's  analysis  of 
this  situation.  Mr.  Brezhnev  has  said 
that  60,200  persons  have  been  given  cur- 
rent permission  to  emigrate  and  that  ap- 
proximately 68,000  persons  who  have 
left  the  Soviet  Union  are  part  of  a  cur- 
rent emigration.  The  statistics  which 
have  been  made  available  to  myself  and 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  by  Jewish 
organizations  throughout  the  world 
greatly  contradict  those  figures. 

They  show  that  68,000  persons  spoken 
of  by  Mr.  Brezhnev  are  not  part  of  a 
current  emigration,  but  are  the  total 
emigration  to  Israel  since  1948.  They 
also  show  that  of  the  60,200  persons 
which  Mr.  Brezhnev  states  have  been 
given  permission  to  emigrate,  only  32,000 
have  actually  left.  Additionally,  there 
are  imtold  scores  of  affidavits  received 
by  these  organizations  from  persons 
wishing  to  emigrate  which  have  not  been 
acted  upon.  Even  as  Mr.  Brezhnev  spoke 
this  week  of  the  nonexistence  of  any 
problems,  Soviet  Jews  were  rounded  up 
and  arrested  because  of  their  desire  to 
emigrate. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  Mr.  Brezhnev 
that  I  have  not  altered  my  position  of 
support  for  the  Jackson  amendment.  The 
United  States  Is  a  country  founded  upon 
the  principle  of  free  religious  beliefs.  My 
native  Georgia  was  founded  by  men  and 
women  who  emigrated  from  their  coun- 
tries to  find  a  better  way  of  life  for  them- 
selves. There  are  thousands  In  Mr. 
Brezhnev's  Georgian  Republic  who 
should  be  given  the  same  opportunity. 

The  farmers  who  grew  the  very  wheat 
which  the  Soviet  Union  now  seeks  from 
our  country  are  descendants  of  those 
who  emigrated  from  Russia  and  other 
coimtries  in  order  to  be  able  to  grow 
those  agricultural  products.  In  my  opin- 
ion. It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  memory 
of  those  early  Immigrants  to  give  the 


products  of  their  sons  and  grandsons  to 
a  country  which  will  not  allow  all  of  its 
citizens  to  freely  emigrate.  There  are 
many  coimtries  which  are  seeking  our 
goods  and  are  willing  to  pay  high  prices 
for  them. 

We  should  not  sell  those  goods  at  a 
discount  with  credits  and  a  most-fa- 
vored-nation tariff  treatment  to  the  So- 
viet Union  unless  it  agrees  in  writing  to 
permit  free  emigration  of  all  of  those 
people  who  seek  to  leave  and  can  fur- 
ther prove  that  such  emigration  will  con- 
tinue during  the  course  of  any  long-range 
economic  relationships  with  the  United 
States. 

In  the  same  spirit  with  which  the  Se- 
lect Committee  suspended  its  hearings, 
I  hereby  call  upon  General  Secretary 
Brezhnev  to  suspend  all  restrictions  upon 
free  emigration  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
If  our  two  countries  are  to  establish  new 
and  lasting  economic  and  social  relation- 
ships, mutual  respect  is  the  atmosphere 
in  which  they  must  be  created. 


VIC  VAUGHN 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
a  mixture  of  happiness  and  sadness  that 
I  have  learned  that  Vic  Vaughn  plans  to 
retire  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  the  end  of  this  month. 

I  am  happy  for  Vic  and  his  wife,  Rae, 
in  that  they  will  be  able  to  pursue  their 
outside  interests  such  as  travel  more 
widely.  Vic,  undoubtedly,  will  also  be  able 
to  play  more  golf  and  to  increase  the  size 
of  his  garden  to  help  increase  crop  pro- 
duction in  this  country. 

I  am  sad,  though,  that  we  will  miss 
Vic's  expertise  as  the  Department's  con- 
gressional relations  officer  for  the  Sen- 
ate. Vic  has  always  been  attentive  to 
the  needs  of  my  office,  has  always  pro- 
vided information  that  was  needed — all 
with  a  good  spirit  and  in  good  humor. 
The  Department  will  miss  him.  I  will 
miss  him. 


GENOCIDE  IN  TIME  OF  WAR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  article 
I  of  the  Genocide  Convention  states  the 
purpose  of  this  treaty  as  being  that: 

The  contracting  parties  confirm  that  geno- 
cide, whether  committed  in  time  of  peace  or 
In  time  of  war,  is  a  crime  under  International 
law  which  they  undertake  to  prevent  and 
to  punish. 

The  phrase  "in  time  of  war"  has 
caused  some  opposition  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  convention,  and  thus  It 
requires  explanation. 

There  are  those  who  fear  that  this 
clause  would  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
U.S.  military  troops  participating  in 
combat  actions  abroad.  In  other  words, 
these  people  believe  that  our  soldiers, 
although  taking  part  in  ordinary  battle. 
could  later  be  tried  on  charges  of  com- 
mitting genocide.  But  a  closer  examina- 
tion of  the  treaty  shows  that  this  Is  no.t  a 
valid  assumption. 

INTENT    MUST   BE   PROVEN 

Once  again.  Intent  provides  the  basis -' 
for  determining  if  an  action  is  genocldal. 
As  stated  in  article  II,  genocide  means 
certain  acts  "committed  with  Intent  to 
destroy  in  whole  or  in  part"  a  human 
group.  Consequently,  unless  it  can  be 
proven  that  the  troops  at  My  Lai.  for 
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example,  intended  to  destroy  all  or  a 
substantial  part  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people,  these  deaths  do  not  constitute 
genocide.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  treaty 
does  not  create  any  unnecessary  hazards 
for  our  Armed  Forces. 

Why,  then,  it  might  be  asked,  should 
the  words  "in  time  of  war"  be  inserted 
in  the  first  place?  Although  killing  is 
condoned  during  a  war.  we  must  remem- 
ber that  war  is  not  a  license  to  commit 
wholesale  slaughter  and  that  limits  do 
exist.  Genocide  is  just  as  repugnant  dur- 
ing war  as  in  peace.  It  is  precisely  this 
reasoning  that  makes  it  imperative  that 
the  United  States  take  immediate  affirm- 
ative action  on  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention. 


DAVID  JONES'  WORK  WITH  YOUNG- 
STERS PRAISED 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  al- 
most a  year  ago,  an  article  by  Mr.  J.  D. 
Bethea  of  the  Washington  Star  news- 
paper staff  was  entered  into  the  Cow- 
CRESsioiiAi.  Record. 

That  article  talked  about  a  little  league 
baseball  coach's  approach  to  managing 
youngsters. 

The  gist  was  that  to  this  coach,  not 
just  winning,  but  the  overall  develop- 
ment of  each  youngster  as  a  sound  and 
constructive  individual,  was  of  primary 
importance. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  tliis  coach's 
approach  is  not  only  preferred,  but  can 
be  successful  as  well,  as  his  team  has 
now  won  their  first  league  champion- 
ship. My  congratulations  to  the  Reston 
Cobras  for  this  cherished  accomplish- 
ment. 

The  leadership  provided  young  people 
in  their  early  life,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
determines  the  character  of  that  person 
as  an  adult. 

Mr.  David  L.  Jones,  of  Tulsa,  Okla., 
has  touched  the  lives  of  many  young 
pecq)le  through  his  little  league  work — 
each  and  every  player  will  be  a  better 
adult  due  to  that  experience. 


ALCOHOL:    MOST    SERIOUS    DRUG 
ABUSE  PROBLEM  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  Uke  to  commend  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Hughes,  chairman  of  Subcommittee  on 
Alcc^olism  and  Narcotics  for  designing 
the  excellent  provisions  included  in  S. 
1125. 

This  legislation  amends  the  Compre- 
hensive, Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
Prevention,  Treatment  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Act. 

According  to  numerous  studies  com- 
pleted In  the  last  few  years,  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism  is  now  the  most  serious 
drug  abuse  problem  in  the  country.  Ac- 
cording to  these  reports  there  are  ap- 
proximately 9  million  alcohol  abusers  or 
alcoholics  in  the  United  States  who  cost 
the  national  economy  at  least  $15  million 
in  lost  working  time. 

In  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts  sig- 
nificant progress  has  been  made  in  the 
area  of  alcoholic  intervention  and  re- 
habilitation. The  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  has  established  12 
functional  alcoholism  rehab  programs 
that  conduct  and  coordinate  educational 
seminars  and  maintain  continued  activi- 


ties in  the  implementation  of  alcohol 
treatment  programs.  Pertu^s,  the  most 
outstanding  achievement  of  the  State 
division  of  alcoholism  hsis  been  the 
liberalization  of  statewide  health  poU- 
cies  that  provide  ready  access  to  alcohol- 
ism treatment  for  employees,  both  from 
the  public  and  the  private  sector. 

Estimates  from  some  experts  suggest 
that  as  much  as  one-third  of  the  current 
work  force  may  sulTer  from  the  debilita- 
tion caused  by  excessive  alcohol  usage. 
Yet,  our  health  poUcies  and  indeed  many 
employee  regulations,  prevent  these 
workers  from  receiving  the  care  and 
attention  they  deserve. 

Successes  in  these  new  programs  re- 
veal how  important  proper  care  can  be. 
Workers  have  obtained  needed  medical 
and  counseling  assistance,  and  employ- 
ers have  received  improvements  in  pro- 
ductivity and  workers  attitudes. 

These  iimovations  point  toward  the  di- 
rection that  ought  to  l)e  taken  in  the 
battle  against  alcoholism.  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  the  legislation  before  the 
Senate  at  this  time,  can  provide  badly 
needed  Federal  assistance  in  this  area. 

All  States  in  this  country  can  use  the 
benefits  provided  under  the  provisions  of 
S.  1125.  And  I  am  certain  that  officials 
in  Massachusetts  will  look  to  this  meas- 
ure as  an  effective  resource  to  aid  in 
their  struggle  to  combat  tlie  effects  of 
tliis  damaging  affliction. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  Senate 
has  moved  to  approve  this  vital  legisla- 
tion and  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  con- 
tinue providing  aid  and  treatment  for 
the  many  men  and  women  who  so  badly 
need  the  care  and  attention  that  this 
measure  offei-s. 


DR.  DAYTON  DUNBAR  KRAJICEK 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  privi- 
lege and  an  honor  for  me  to  recognize  a 
public  servant  who  has  demonstrated 
extraordinary  leadership  and  dedication 
in  the  direction  of  the  dental  ser\'ice  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  Dr.  Day- 
ton Dunbar  Krajicek  was  appointed  As- 
sistant Cliief  Medical  Director  for  den- 
tistry in  March  1970,  after  having  estab- 
lished an  outstanding  record  as  Chief  of 
the  Dental  Service,  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Center,  Wadsworth,  Kans. 

In  a  little  more  than  3  years  in  VA 
Central  Office,  Washington.  D.C.,  Dr. 
Krajicek  has  had  a  major  impact  in 
bringing  about  changes  to  improve  the 
quality  of  ser\ice  to  veterans  and  the 
stature  of  the  dental  service  as  a  whole. 

On  approving  with  deep  regret  Dr. 
Kraj  leek's  request  for  a  less  demanding 
position,  due  to  personal  health  consid- 
erations, that  would  again  involve  direct 
patient  care,  the  Administrator,  Donald 
E.  Johnson  stated: 

Dr.  Krajicek  has  given  dynamic  leader- 
ship to  the  Dental  Service  by  strengthening 
educational  affillatlous  and  managing  a  na- 
tionwide program  of  dental  benefits  for 
thousands  of  Vietnam  Veterans. 

Dr.  Krajicek.  a  Dlplomate  of  the 
American  Board  of  Prosthodontics,  lec- 
tured extensively  during  his  tenure  to 
academic  and  professional  groups 
throughout  the  Nation  and  published  nu- 
merous pap>ers  in  professional  journals. 
He  is  visiting  professor.  College  of  Den- 


tistry, Howard  University,  clinical  as- 
sociate of  prosthodontics,  Georgetown 
University  and  visiting  professor.  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  at  Kansas  City  School 
of  Dentistry. 

He  has  displayed  a  missionary  zeal  to 
advance  hospital  dentistry  and  to  fully 
hitegrate  the  dental  service  with  other 
medical  disciples  in  a  hospital.  He  ex- 
hibited a  deep  concern  for  the  oral  health 
care  needs  of  the  veteran  and  emphasized 
the  preventive  aspects  of  dental  care. 

In  recognizing  the  vital  importance  of 
advanced  speciaUty  training  and  con- 
tinuing education,  he  has  cultivated 
strong  relationships  with  schools  of  den- 
tistry and  allied  health  training  institu- 
tion?. Under  his  inspired  leadership, 
young  highly  qualified  dentists  have 
been  attracted  to  the  service  and  have 
infused  a  new  spirit  and  new  vitaUty 
into  the  dental  program. 

In  addition  to  his  VA  responsibUities, 
Dr.  Krajicek  is  chairman.  Council  on 
Federal  Dental  Services  of  the  American 
AFScciation  of  Dental  Schools;  president, 
Ameiican  Association  of  Hospital  Den- 
tists. He  served  during  1972  as  program 
chauman.  First  International  Prostho- 
dontic  Congress  and  during  the  same 
years  he  was  VA's  nominee  for  the  Na- 
tional Civil  Service  League  Special 
Achievement  Award,  and  was  chosen  to 
receive  the  Outstanding  Alumni  Achieve- 
ment Award  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri at  Kansas  City.  Two  of  several  con- 
sultantships  held  are:  First,  American 
Dental  Association  Council  on  Dental 
Education  and  Hospital  Dental  Services, 
and  second,  consultant  in  Prosthodontics, 
Kansas  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners. 

The  veterans  of  this  Nation  benefit 
from  the  diligent  and  conscientious  ef- 
forts from  men  like  Dr.  Krajicek  who 
exemplify  the  dedicated  pubUc  servant 
who  daily  provide  unexcelled  medical 
care  and  concern  for  our  veterans  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
system. 


THE    SPACE    SHUTTLE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
debate  on  the  fioor  earlier  this  week  on 
the  NASA  authorization  bill  for  1974,  I 
discussed  the  strong  support  which  or- 
ganized labor  gives  to  the  shuttle.  My 
mail  for  that  day  included  a  letter  from 
Andrew  J.  BiemiUer  highlighting  the  im- 
portance of  tlie  siiuttle  to  the  Nation, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  ccmsent  that  the 
letter  and  the  statement  by  the  AFL-CIO 
Executive  Council  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AFL-CIO, 
WashingtoT..  D.C..  June  IS,  1973. 
Hon.  Frank  E.  Moss, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Moss:  The  AFL-CIO  has  long 
supported  this  country's  endeavors  In  the 
field  of  space  exploration.  Important  scien- 
tific advances,  particxilarly  in  the  fields  of 
communication,  medicine  and  meteorology 
have  more  tlian  proven  tlie  worth  of  the  na- 
tion's Investment  on  this  program.  Organized 
labor  and  indeed  all  citizens  can  point  with 
pride  to  America's  historical  accomplish- 
ments in  this  area,  as  well  as  to  the  prestige 
and  position  of  world  leadership  which  thetw 
successes  have  given  aU  of  us. 
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Organized  labor  firmly  believes  that  only 
through  the  continuation  anrt  expansion  of 
the  space  program  through  such  projects  as 
the  space  shuttle  can  the  United  States  Im- 
prove upon  and  continue  to  gain  from  the 
benefits  which  this  country  has  already  re- 
ceived from  this  valuable  program.  At  a  time 
when  conversion  from  a  wartime  to  a  peace- 
time economy  is  of  paramount  concern  to  our 
economic  well  being,  programs  such  as  the 
space  shuttle  can  provide  the  essential  cat- 
alysts of  Jobs — estimated  at  127,000  over  the 
next  3  years — increased  production  and  im- 
proved technology  so  necessary  for  this  eco- 
nomic transition. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Senate  in 
debate  on  the  NASA  Budget  will  be  deliber- 
ating the  merits  of  the  proposed  space  shut- 
tle project.  I  would,  therefore,  respectfully 
urge  that  you  oppose  any  effort  to  delete  or 
reduce  the  existing  funding  level  for  the 
space  shuttle  project  as  Is  now  provided  for 
in  the  NASA  appropriations  bill. 

I  hope  the  enclosed  resolution  will  be  of 
Interest  to  you  and  your  staff.  Thank  you 
for  your  time  and  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Andrew  J.  Biemzller. 
Director,  Department  of  Legislation. 

Statement   bt   the   AFL-CIO   Executive 
Council   on   Sp.ice   Shuttle 

The  United  States  space  program  is  reach- 
ing another  milestone.  At  the  peak  of  the 
Apollo  project,  the  space  program  employed 
400,000  Americans — about  half  of  whom  have 
since  been  laid  off.  This  year  will  see  the  end 
of  Apollo. 

In  Apollo,  American  science,  engineering 
and  craftsmanship  made  possible  the  fulfill- 
ment of  one  of  man's  oldest  dreams — to  walk 
on  the  moon.  In  so  doing,  we  unlocked  vast 
new  technologies,  strengthened  our  national 
security  and  reinforced  America's  world  posi- 
tion. 

Next  year,  the  Skylab  project  will  put  nine 
astronauts  into  orbit  to  live  and  work  for 
periods  of  from  four  to  eight  weeks,  learning 
more  about  our  world  and  the  space  around 
it. 

The  next  logical  step  for  the  United  States 
space  program  is  the  development  of  a  space 
shuttle  which  will  provide  economical  trans- 
portation from  earth  to  space  and  back.  It 
will  make  space  as  accessible  as  the  airplane 
has  made  the  other  continents.  The  shuttle 
will  assist  us  In  exploration,  in  science  and 
technology  and,  if  necessary,  in  defense  and 
provide  60,000  Jobs  In  the  United  States. 
Without  the  shuttle  we  cannot  develop  our 
scientific  and  technological  Investments  that 
already  have  given  us  space  commxmications, 
weather  satellites  and  geodetic  programs. 

The  benefits  of  next  generation  space  ap- 
plications in  such  fields  as  the  management 
of  our  natural  resources,  monitoring  of  pol- 
lution, weather  modification  and  climate  con- 
trol, television  distribution,  earthquake  pre- 
diction, and  public  health  and  safety  will  not 
be  fully  realized  unless  we  can  reduce  costs, 
raise  efficiency  and  acquire  a  flexibility  of 
action  not  yet  possible.  That  is  what  the 
space  shuttle  Is  for.  Without  it,  we  will  lose 
many  valuable  programs. 

International  relations  today  Involve  space. 
We  can  no  more  Ignore  space  than  we  can 
Ignore  the  oceans  or  the  continents.  We 
would  not  have  the  free  world  without  ships, 
without  aircraft  or  without  land  mobility. 
We  cannot  envision  a  secure,  technologically 
advanced  western  world  without  technologies 
that  allow  us  the  freedom  of  space  as  well. 

For  these  reasons,  we  urge  Congress  to  vote 
funds  for  the  development  of  a  space  shuttle. 


VIC  VAUGHN'S  RETIREMENT 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
mixed  emotions  tliat  I  note  the  retire- 
ment of  Victor  Vaughn,  a  dedicated  offi- 
cial of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


I  am  happy  that  Vic  will  be  enjoying  the 
rewards  he  has  earned  in  his  35  years  of 
Government  service,  but  I  am  saddened 
that  those  of  us  on  the  Hill  will  no 
longer  have  the  benefit  of  Vic's  efficient 
service  and  wise  counsel. 

During  my  brief  tenure  in  the  Sen- 
ate, I  have  found  no  representative  of 
the  executive  branch  who  has  served  the 
Senate  more  efficiently  and  capably  than 
Viv  Vaughn.  He  has  helped  his  Depart- 
ment compile  an  excellent  record  of  co- 
operation with  the  legislative  branch. 

I  am  personally  grateful  to  Vic  for 
the  assistance  he  has  given  me  and  I  wish 
him  and  Mrs.  Vaughn  the  best  in  their 
future  endeavors. 


FINANCIAL   STATEMENT   OF   SENA- 
TOR AND  MRS.  DICK  CLARK 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
years,  a  number  of  Senators  have  made 
it  their  practice  to  make  periodic  pub- 
lic disclosures  of  their  financial  status. 
I  think  that  is  a  sound  practice — one  I 
would  like  to  adopt. 

If  there  is  no  objection,  I  would  like 
the  following  financial  statement  for  my- 
self and  my  wife  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record — along  with  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Financial  statement  of  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Dick  Clark  as  of  January  3,  1973— Summary 

ASSETS 

Cash  in  checkUig  and  savings  ac- 
count         $650.00 

Stocks  and  other  securities   (see 

below)   17,359.37 

Real  Estate  (see  below) 43,870.12 

Miscellaneous  (see  below) ...  11, 700.  00 

LIABILITIES 

Mortgage — Waterloo  Savings  and 
Loan,  Waterloo,  Iowa 19,000.00 

Mortgage — Oelweln  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan,  Oelweln,  Iowa..  10,453. 10 


Total  net  worth.. 44,126.39 

Stocks  and  other  securities: 

1,608.849  shares.  Investors  Cor- 
poration, mutual  fund 15,975.87 

14     shares.     Champion     Spark 

Plugs   _         697.00 

5  shares,  Exxon 447.60 

12  shares,  Iowa  Southern  Utili- 
ties         339.00 

Real  estate: 

Home,  Marlon,  Iowa $26,000.00 

ContreuTt     receivable     (sale     of 

home  In  Fayette,  Iowa) 17,870. 12 

Miscellaneous : 
Cars,  furniture,  books,  clothing.  11,700.00 

Hon.  Fbancis  R.  Valeo, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Secretart:  Enclosed  is  a  com- 
plete financial  statement  for  myself  and  my 
wife.  It  details  our  family's  assets  and  lia- 
bilities as  of  January  3,  1973. 

I  intend  to  submit  a  similar  report  to  your 
office  each  year  that  I  am  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Please  make  it  available  to  the 
public  on  request. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Dick  Clark. 


VOLUNTARY  FUEL  ALLOCATIONS 
FOR  FARMERS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 


word  "crisis"  is  one  of  the  most  abused 
words  of  the  English  language.  It  seems 
that  our  people  are  crisis  oriented — we 
perform  best  when  our  backs  are  against 
the  walls.  As  a  result,  we  use  the  word 
crisis  all  too  freely  and  sometimes  get  a 
distorted  meaning  of  the  term. 

"Crisis"  has  been  used  to  describe  the 
energy  shortage.  We  have  been  aware  all 
along  that  ours  is  an  energy  consuming 
Nation  and  the  problem  of  having  enough 
energy  to  meet  our  needs  has  been  evi- 
dent. All  of  a  sudden,  we  find  ourselves 
viewing  this  situation  realistically,  in- 
stead of  in  an  academic  manner.  We  are 
told  the  energy  crisis  is  at  hand.  I  would 
prefer  to  call  the  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  an  energy  cnmch.  Unless 
we  act  decisively  and  expeditiously, 
however,  a  severe  energy  crisis  will  sure- 
ly develop.  The  most  discussed  aspect  of 
the  energy  crunch,  and  perhaps  the  most 
important,  is  the  shortage  of  gasoline. 

The  fact  that  we  are  the  greatest  con- 
sumers of  energy  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
is  undisputed.  Our  Nation  has  only  6  per- 
cent of  the  world's  population,  but  last 
year  we  consumed  one-tliird  of  the 
world's  energies  and  47  percent  of  its  raw 
materials. 

The  gasoline  cnmch  could  get  worse 
before  it  gets  better.  Our  stocks  of  gas- 
oline are  not  adequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  consumers.  It  is  predicted  that  by  early 
next  year,  we  may  have  a  daily  shortage 
of  300,000  barrels.  Next  summer  could 
be  much  worse.  Experts  now  say  that 
the  shortage  could  reach  900,000  barrels 
a  day  within  the  next  2  years. 

Consumption  of  gasoline  in  this  comi- 
try  totaled  over  102  billion  gallons  for 
1972.  This  was  an  increase  of  6.5  percent 
in  1971.  In  the  decade  since  1962,  the  rise 
in  gasoline  consumption  has  been  an 
astounding  55  percent. 

One  needs  only  to  look  as  far  as  the 
neighborhood  service  station  for  hard 
evidence  of  gasoline  shortages.  Service 
stations  are  closing  earlier  and  staying 
open  fewer  days  than  in  the  past.  Inde- 
pendent stations  across  the  country  are 
being  forced  out  of  business  because  of 
the  shortage.  It  is  ironic  that  a  nation 
which  can  provide  every  family  with  two 
cars  is  having  difficulty  providing  these 
famiUes  with  the  fuel  necessary  to  oper- 
ate them. 

When  shortages  occur,  the  next  logical 
step  is  to  determine  who  should  be  given 
top  priority  to  receive  the  fuel  left.  While 
we  have  not  yet  been  put  in  the  position 
of  strictly  rationing  gas  to  everyone,  we 
have  had  to  objectively  decide  which  seg- 
ments of  our  society  can  least  afiford  to 
do  without  fuel  and  ask  that  they  be 
given  fli'st  consideration.  A  few  weeks 
ago,  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas,  to  its 
credit,  took  a  long,  hard  look  at  the 
problem  and  determined  that  the  farm- 
ing industry  related  to  food  cultivation, 
production,  and  presei-vation  should  be 
given  top  priority.  Producei-s,  refiners, 
marketers,  jobbers,  and  distributors  of 
these  products  were  then  asked  to  volun- 
tarily place  farmers  at  the  top  of  their 
ILsts  in  selling  oil  and  gasoline. 

Tliis  was  a  sound  decision.  Agiicultuie 
is  the  backbone  of  this  Nation's  economy. 
The  farmers'  problems  are  everyone's 
problems.  If  the  fai-mer  has  a  good  year, 
food  is  cheaper  and  more  plentiful.  If  he 
has  a  bad  year,  all  of  us  feel  the  pinch  in 
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the  form  of  high  prices,  bad  quality,  and 
less  quantity.  Although  we  may  live 
many  miles  from  the  fields,  they  are  as 
close  as  our  supermarkets. 

Thus,  for  the  well-being  of  the  country, 
it  is  imperative  that  the  farmer  get  the 
necessary  fuel  with  wliich  to  plant  and 
harvest  his  crops. 

Like  everyone  else,  the  farmers  are  re- 
quiring more  fuel  to  get  the  job  done. 
This  year,  they  intend  to  plant  an  acre- 
age of  grains  and  soybeans  12  percent 
larger  than  the  acreage  planted  last 
year.  In  all,  farmers  have  been  encour- 
aged to  plant  about  40  million  additional 
acres  of  food  and  feed  crops  this  year. 

Planting  delays  caused  by  floods,  cold 
weather,  and  other  natural  causes  have 
spread  the  volume  needs  of  fuel  this 
spring  and  summer.  Normally,  May  is 
the  peak  month  for  fuel.  Tliis  year,  how- 
ever, spring  farm  work  has  backed  up  to 
June. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates fuel  needs  for  Jmie  to  be  615  mil- 
lion gallons  of  gasoline,  which  is  about 
8  percent  higher  than  for  June  of  1972. 
Furthermore,  the  use  of  diesel  fuel  has 
skyrocketed  19  percent  over  the  past 
year. 

It  has  been  a  little  more  than  a  month 
since  the  voluntary  fuel  allocations  were 
put  into  effect.  As  of  now,  it  is  still  too 
early  to  get  a  definite  indication  as  to 
how  the  fuel  industry  is  adhering  to  the 
guidelines.  Evidence  at  hand,  however, 
shows  a  number  of  apparent  violations. 
Since  mid-May,  there  have  been  more 
than  700  complaints  from  farmers  all 
across  the  Nation.  Of  these,  106  cases 
have  been  solved  and  more  than  600  still 
remain  in  doubt. 

Mr.  President,  the  Members  of  this 
augtist  body  have  already  shown  their 
intolerance  of  those  who  would  cut  the 
economic  rug  out  from  imder  this  coim- 
try  by  denying  the  farmers  fuel.  A  meas- 
ure to  require  mandatory  allocations  was 
recently  overwhelmingly  passed  in  the 
Senate  and  is  now  in  the  House. 

I  believe  this  vote  was  a  warning  to 
the  fuel  industry  to  either  abide  by  the 
volunteer  guidelines  or  face  Federal  in- 
tervention and  be  req-'red  to  comply. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  energy  short- 
age first  became  apparent,  I  have  chosen 
not  to  join  the  chorus  of  voices  fixing 
blame.  I  do  support  any  fair  investiga- 
tion which  may  shed  some  light  on  the 
reasons  behind  the  shortage.  If  anyone 
is  foimd  to  have  acted  imethically  or 
illegally,  then  they  shculJ  be  punished. 

I  have  chosen,  instead,  to  take  a  prag- 
matic look  at  where  we  stand  now  and 
how  we  can  avert  a  real  energj'  crisis  in 
the  future. 

I  do  not  choose,  however,  to  sit  back 
and  watch  the  farmers  lose  their  crops 
because  of  arbitrary  refusals  to  comply 
with  voluntary  allocations.  I  have  talked 
with  literally  hundreds  of  farmers  In 
South  Carolina  and  have  done  all  within 
my  power  to  assist  them  in  obtaining 
fuel  for  planting  and  harvesting.  I  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

Throughout  recent  historj',  the  farmers 
have  been  subjected  to  undue  criticism 
and  their  plight  has  been  difficult.  They 
are  now  being  blamed  for  higher  food 
prices  and  no  doubt  they  will  be  blamed 
if,  because  of  the  fuel  shortage,  they  fail 
to  harvest  their  crops. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  my  conviction  and, 
I  believe,  that  of  the  Senate,  that  the 
farmers  should  not  be  short  circuited  in 
this  instance.  If  the  volimtary  fuel  allo- 
cations are  followed,  and  the  farmers 
are  able  to  plant  and  harvest  their  crops, 
then  my  concern  will  be  groimdless.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  volunteer  regula- 
tions do  not  work,  then  it  is  our  responsi- 
bility to  see  that  mandatory  allocations 
become  a  reality. 

The  next  few  weeks  and  months  will 
determine  which  coui'se  will  be  followed. 


SUBSIDIZED  WHEAT  DEALS  WITH 
RUSSIA 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Presiden\  evidence 
is  continuing  to  mount  that  the  contro- 
versial, unnecessarily  subsidized  wheat 
deals  with  Russia  has  had  disastrous  ef- 
fects on  our  economy — upsetting  the 
commc  *'y  market,  disrupting  the  trans- 
portation system,  spurring  rises  in  do- 
mestic food  prices — all  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  American  farm;r  and  con- 
sumer. The  way  in  wliich  these  foreign 
sales  of  farm  commoditie":  was  handled 
by  the  administration  represents  a  colos- 
sal example  of  Government  mismanage- 
ment. Clark  Mollenhoff,  Pulitizer  prize- 
winning  chief  of  the  Des  Moines  Regis- 
ter's Washington  bureau  has  ably 
pointed  up  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  these  hurried,  bargain-basement  sales 
in  an  article  in  the  Des  Moines  Sunday 
Register  of  June  17.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WHEAT  Deal  Probe  May   Jolt  Nixon 
(By  Clark  R.  Mollenhoff) 

Washington,  D.C. — The  Senate  permanent 
investigating  subcommittee  will  conduct 
hearings  on  the  controversial  "wheat  deals" 
to  Russia  that  may  be  almost  as  devastating 
to  the  Nixon  administration  as  the  Watergate 
hearings. 

Chairman  Henry  M.  Jackson  (Dem.,  Wash.) 
has  investigators  out  In  the  field  now  de- 
veloping new  e\'idence  for  hearings  In  the 
late  sximmer  or  early  fall  on  the  grain  sales 
that  even  administration  officials  now  con- 
cede involved   monumental  blunders. 

These  governmental  officials  admit  the 
U.S.  consumers  and  farmers  are  paying  a 
high  price  for  the  deals  which  involved  bla- 
tant election-year  political  gimmickry  by 
the  Nixon  administration. 

Increased  foreign  sales  of  farm  commodi- 
ties could  have  been  bandied  in  a  manner 
that  did  not  upset  the  entire  commodity 
market,  dislocate  the  U.S.  transportation 
system,  stimulate  rises  in  domestic  food 
prices  and  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  subsidies  to  help  the  Russians  buy 
products  that  they  desperately  needed. 

NEW    WOES    seen 

If  President  Nixon  sxjrvives  the  Watergate 
hearings,  the  investigation  of  political  pres- 
sures on  the  commodity  deals  could  add  sig- 
nificant new  political  woes. 

Partisan  political  gain  was  one  of  the  over- 
riding considerations  in  the  grain  sales  and 
the  advice  of  subordinates  with  the  compe- 
tence to  be  wary  of  such  a  large  transaction 
were  disregarded,  according  to  White  House 
sources. 

The  White  House  is  believed  to  be  pre- 
paring to  make  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl 
Butz  the  scapegoat  for  political  policies  that 
had  their  origins  in  the  White  House. 

The  permanent  Investigating  subcommit- 
tee has  a  reputation  for  tough  thoroughness 


developed  over  the  laist  20  years  and  high- 
lighted by  its  investigations  of  labor  rackets, 
the  multibilllon-dollar  blimders  on  the  TFX 
warplane  contract  and  more  recently  the 
multimillion-dollar  Vietnam  Club  scandals 
and  the  subsequent  cover-ups  by  the  Army. 

The  blundering  of  the  administration  in 
paying  more  than  $140  million  in  wheat  sub- 
sidies has  been  admitted.  These  subsidies 
allowed  the  Russians  to  buy  our  grain  at 
artificially  low  prices  even  as  the  sales  re- 
sulted in  sharp  rises  in  the  prices  that 
American  food  companies  had  to  pay  for 
grain. 

The  Senate  subcommittee's  hearings  will 
detail  the  incompetence  of  high  level  U.S. 
negotiators  and  will  provide  a  sharp  contrast 
to  the  public  image  of  President  Nixon  and 
Henry  A.  Kissinger  as  skillful  international 
bargainers. 

This  will  be  a  blow  to  the  supporters  of  Mr. 
Nixon  who  are  playing  down  the  importance 
of  the  Watergate  scandals  by  pointing  to 
triumphs  of  the  President  and  Kissinger  in 
their  international  dealings  with  Russia  and 
China. 

It  is  doubtful  that  Kls.singer  can  escape 
responsibility  for  supplying  "political  pres- 
sures" which  his  National  Security  Council 
(NSC)  subordinate  now  blame  for  the  mis- 
take.s  m.tde  on  the  hurriedly  conceived  wheat 
deals. 

Last  month,  a  NSC  source  told  this  reporter 
that  the  U.S.  negotiators  openly  discussed 
among  themselves  the  fact  that  President 
Nixon  wanted  a  great  deal  to  be  consum- 
mated quickly  and  that  he  wanted  "reason- 
able concessions"  made  to  the  Soviet  Union 
in  terms  of  cash  subsidies  and  credit. 

"We  were  all  very  much  aware  of  the  Presi- 
dent's desire  to  pull  this  off  before  the  elec- 
tion" one  source  said. 

The  Jackson  subcommittee  also  will  l>e 
looking  into  allegation  that  the  big  grain 
firms  used  their  knowledge  of  the  impend- 
ing sales  to  rig  the  price  of  wheat  futiu-es  at 
the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade. 

SELF  investigation 

The  Commodity  Exchange  Authority 
(CEA).  the  government  agency  charged  with 
regulating  the  nation's  commodity  mar- 
kets, fii'st  permitted  the  Board  of  Trade,  to 
investigate  itself,  a  more  that  predictably  re- 
sulted in  a  "whitewash"  report  of  innocence. 

But,  under  press  and  Senate  subcommittee 
pressure,  the  CEA  has  now  admitted  finding 
evidence  of  possible  criminal  acts  and  ha-s 
sent  the  case  to  the  Criminal  Fraud  Division 
of  the  Justice  Department. 

A  growing  practice  among  service  station 
operators  to  cut  back  on  their  hours  of  oper- 
atio'i  and  a  tendency  for  one  or  two  of  the 
stations  among  those  clustered  at  major  in- 
terchanges to  be  closed  at  any  given  time. 

Prices  for  premium  gas  that  ranged  from 
41  cents  a  gallon  near  Atlantic,  la.,  up  to  a 
top  of.  48.9  cents  per  gallon  in  the  West. 

At  only  one  of  the  18  service  stations  where 
we  stopped  were  we  limited  as  to  how  much 
gas  we  were  allowed.  That  was  a  limit  of 
10  gallon  in  Atlantic.  Nowhere  else  were  we 
limited,  restricted  or  refused,  but  every  serv- 
ice station  manager  was  talking  about  the 
end  of  the  mouth  and  the  possible  end  of 
the  gas. 

No  simple  brand's  station  operators  were 
free  of  the  fear  of  anticipated  problems  from 
Iowa  to  California. 

But.  it  seemed,  no  one  really  knew  v.-hat 
the  situation  would  be  by  the  end  of  the 
month. 


SUPPORT  OF  THE  LAND  USE  POLICY 
AND  PLANNING  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  rejection  of  certain  amendments 
to  S.  268,  I  was  pleased  to  support  it.  In 
its  final  version  I  felt  that  it  maintains 
the  proper  relationship  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  State  and  local 
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governments.  It  adheres  to  the  principle 
of  inducing  rather  than  forcing  action  at 
the  State  and  local  level  to  achieve  its 
important  piirposes.  It  maintains  the 
concept  of  incentives  as  the  means  to 
encourage  and  assist  States  and  local 
government  in  canying  out  its  provision. 
Finally,  it  relies,  as  it  seems  to  me  it 
should,  on  good  faith  efforts  of  State  gov- 
ernment toward  compliance  rather  than 
some  rigid  national  standard  to  be  in- 
terpreted by  an  official  of  the  Federal 
Govei'ument. 

I  feel,  Mr.  President,  that  there  can 
be  no  disagi'eement  with  tlie  needs  for 
and  objectives  of  this  legislation.  We 
must  develop  national  land  use  policies 
before  the  practices  of  the  past  combine 
with  the  complexities  of  the  present  to 
eliminate  beneficial  uses  of  our  land 
and  our  envii-onment. 

Tills  is  particularly  true  in  my  part 
of  the  country  where  conditions  are 
changing  so  very  rapidly  and  the  poten- 
tial for  further  drastic  changes  are  so 
great.  In  that  regard,  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  a  statement  by  Mr.  Jack 
Campbell,  former  Governor  of  New 
Mexico,  and  presently  president  of  the 
Pedei-ation  of  Rocky  Mountain  States, 
on  the  need  for  land  use  planning  in 
that  area.  The  Federation  of  Rocky 
Mountain  States  is  a  broad,  cooperative 
innovation  of  six  Western  States;  Colo- 
rado, Utah,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho, 
and  New  Mexico — incorporated  to  pro- 
vide an  organization  through  which  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States  can  work  to- 
gether effectively  to  solve  regional  prob- 
lems. The  Governors  of  the  six  Rocky 
Moxmtain  States,  including  Governor 
Bruce  King  of  New  Mexico,  concm*  in  this 
statement  illustrating  the  need  for  land 
use  planning  and  coordination. 

The  Mountain  Western  states  are  under- 
going a  population  growth  rate  56';  higher 
that  average  in  the  country  with  even  higher 
rates  of  Investments  in  energy  development, 
mineral  production,  recreation,  retirement 
services,  health,  tran.sportatlon.  etc.  This 
means  rapid  changes  In  land  use  and  shifting 
of  manpower  among  occupations  and  among 
areas,  essentially  into  urban  areas.  Although 
some  may  not  vis\iallze  the  cinematic  west 
83  an  urbanizing  region,  we  are  witnessing 
the  formation  of  long  corridors,  following 
major  water  stipplies  In  valleys,  or  along 
mountain  fronts,  together  with  heavy  trans- 
portation, fuel  and  power  lines  and  Indus- 
trial development.  We  are  apprehensive  of 
this  patt«m  of  Intermittent,  partial  urban 
development  which  Is  costly  in  public  serv- 
ices and  voracious  in  land  consumption.  For 
example,  of  the  20  years  1950  to  1970, 
the  Pueblo-Deiiver-Cheyenne  urban  chain 
formed.  200  miles  long,  with  13  cities  each 
over  10,000  population,  across  9  counties, 
with  hundreds  of  school.  Are.  recreation  and 
other  districts:  Increasing  In  popxilatlon  by 
80' '  ,  while  the  rest  of  Colorado  and  south- 
east Wyoming  grew  only  1  <Tr .  The  Provo- 
LiOgan  urban  chain,  100  miles  long,  with  8 
cities  over  10,000  population.  4  counties  and 
many  special  districts,  grew  by  74'';;  while 
the  average  growth  of  the  rest  of  Utah  was 
only  T^,.  The  Albuquerque-Santa  Fe  chain, 
some  60  miles  long,  grew  by  88' »  while  ilie 
rest  of  New  Mexico  grew  by  4'.c.  The  Boise 
to  Twin  Palls  urban  chain,  some  00  miles 
long,  grew  by  3<5%  while  the  average  growth 
of  the  rest  of  Idaho  was  only  IB'.-,,.  Even  the 
Billings-Oreat  Falls  urbanizing  area  grew 
by  some  540^;  . 

Ml*.  Campbell  concludes  his  statement 

with  support  for  S.  268  and  noted  that — 

We  are  quite  aware  that  the  Implementm- 


tlon  of  a  nation*!  land  use  policy  by  the 

state  and  local  governments  of  our  country 
is  going  to  be  a  difficult  and  soxnetimes  pain- 
ful process.  We  are  sincere  In  our  hope  that 
the  appropriate  arrangements  can  be  made 
to  Improve  the  coordination  and  cooperation 
and  minimize  the  chances  for  conflicts  and 
controversy.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
worlt  in  a  constructive  way  to  try  to  achieve 
these  results.  We  believe  that  S.  268  with 
some  rather  minor  modi&catious  could,  in 
fact,  more  clearly  establish  the  arrangements 
which  will  lead  to  maximtim  cooperation 
and  minimum  of  conflict. 

At  this  point  I  must  insert  a  caution- 
ary note  concerning  cooperation  and 
conflict.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  this  leg- 
islation propel  us  into  an  era  of  na- 
tional zoning  practice  with  its  nerve  cen- 
ter in  Washington  or  even  in  Federal  re- 
gional offices  around  the  country. 

In  Older  to  avoid  that  situation,  States, 
cities,  and  counties  must  be  receptive  to 
the  spirit  of  the  law  and  diligently  sti'ive 
to  implement  ifs  provisions,  drawing 
upon  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
assistance  and  guidance  provided  by  this 
bill.  The  Federal  Government  must  con- 
sistently recognize  that  this  is  truly  a 
partnership  effort  and  constantly  guaid 
against  the  urge  to  become  more  than  an 
equal  partner. 

This  kind  of  cooperative  effort  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  prevent  this  act, 
which  has  such  vast  potential  for  pub- 
lic good,  from  deteriorating  into  a  Fed- 
eral zoning  law.  I  am  confident.  Mi-. 
Piesident,  that  citizens  and  officials  of 
government  at  all  levels  recognize  this 
danger  and  will  join  together  to  prevent 
the  dire  consequences  I  have  just  men- 
tioned. 


U.S.  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 
NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  trade 
bill  we  will  consider  shortly  and  the  trade 
negotiations  we  are  about  to  enter  into 
ai-e  extremely  important  to  this  country. 
We  must  be  in  a  .strong  position  to  nego- 
tiate changes  in  trade  policies  in  Europe 
and  Japan  to  give  om*  exports  greater 
access  to  these  markets. 

Tills  bill  we  are  considering  today  is 
important  because  it  affects  the  relation- 
ship that  the  trade  negotiators  for  the 
United  States  will  have  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  with  the  Congress.  Before  we 
give  to  the  President  significant  new  au- 
thority in  trade  policy  w-j  need  to  be 
sure  that  that  authority  is  clearly  vested 
in  our  negotiators  and  that  those  nego- 
tiators and  policymakers  are  continually 
responsive  congressional  interests.  The 
issue  of  accountability  is  as  important  in 
trade  as  it  is  in  war. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  are 
the  special  trade  representative,  who  is 
the  chief  trade  negotiator  for  the  United 
States,  and  his  two  deputies.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  this  provision  will  be  adopted  by 
the  House  in  conference. 

Second.  I  think  the  oversight  provi- 
sions in  relation  to  the  Council  on  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  mentioned  In 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  report 
.should  be  closely  adhered  to. 

Third,  the  possibility  of  the  merger  of 
the  office  of  the  US.  trade  negotiator — 


STR — ^into  the  Coimcfl—CIEP— should 
be  carefully  considered  before  It  is  under- 
taken. The  authority  of  the  trade  nego- 
tiator to  represent  the  President  as  is 
now  clear  by  his  title  and  his  office, 
should  not  be  blurred  or  reduced  in  the 
eyes  of  otlier  countries  by  any  reshufflinR 
of  the  bureaucratic  deck  just  as  we  are 
about  to  enter  ti-ade  negotiations.  Any 
changes  that  do  take  place  should  pro- 
tect the  direct  authority  to  represent  the 
President  which  the  trade  negotiator 
now  has.  The  trade  negotiator  fw  the 
United  States  should  not  appear  to  be  a 
tiiird  layei-  bureaucrat.  The  present  nego- 
tiators also  have  established  a  record  of 
responsiveness  to  the  Congress  which,  I 
think  is  essential  to  preserve.  I  therefore 
support  the  provisions  of  this  bill  which 
presen'e  the  professional  character  of  the 
STR  staff. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  AGNEW  LAUDED  IN 
ARTICLE  FOR  HIS  ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
issue  of  County  News,  the  newspapei- 
published  by  the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  lauded  the  many  accomplish- 
ments of  our  distinguished  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Spiro  T.  Agnew. 

I  certainly  commend  this  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  WiDEK  Role  fob  thk  "Veep" 

We  are  deUghted  that  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon  has  announced  that  Vice  President 
Spiro  T.  Agnew's  role  in  domestic  affairs  is 
about  to  be  expanded.  We  have  only  the  "bare 
bones"  announcement  at  this  writing  that 
the  "Veep"  will  be  made  Vice  ChalrmaJi  oi" 
the  Domestic  Council. 

We  are  hoping  that  the  "Veep's"  role  will 
be  much  more  comprehensive.  At  this 
moment  no  one  can  ten  where  the  Watergate 
scandals  wlU  finally  lead.  We  do  Iinow  that, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  county  officials,  we 
stand  to  lose  a  very  great  <leal  If  President 
Nixon's  efforts  to  return  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment back  to  state  and  local  elected  offi- 
cials throtigh  "New  Federalism"  becomes  a 
casualty  of  Watergate. 

CONCRESSIONAI.   riAlSON 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  question  now 
is  what  will  Congress  do  with  respect  to  New 
PederaliBm  legislation,  partlctilarty  special 
revenue  sharing  measures?  One  school  of 
thought  hAs  It  that,  with  the  President  at 
least  temporarUy  weakened,  that  there  will 
be  no  pressure  on  Congress  to  enact  legisla- 
tion recommended  by  him.  Another  school 
thinks  Congress  will  be  very  an.Klous  to  estab- 
lish a  leadership  position  and  will  take  posi- 
tive and  effective  action  to  pass  the  Con- 
gressional version  of  special  revenue  shariiif,' 
and  other  New  Federalism  measures. 

In  either  event,  it  Is  Important  to  have  a 
new  leadership  pole  for  "the  Veep."  To  the 
best  of  our  knowledge,  in  his  capacity  as 
presiding  ol£cer  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
Vice  President  Aguew  has  a  good  working 
relationship  with  the  Senators.  Many  of  them 
disagree  with  the  policies  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, but  he  appears  to  have  the  respect 
and  even  affection  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
Senate. 

This  could  be  extremely  important  to  New 
Federalism  in  the  weeks  and  monttis  ahead. 

LOCAL   COVERNMSKT  KNOWLEDGE 

It  would  also  seem  that  "the  Veep"  is  one 
of  the  most  knowledgeable  men  in  the  Ad- 
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ministration  on  state  and  local  government 
affairs.  We  all  know  that  he  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful school  board  member;  and  effective 
Elected  Cotmty  Executive  of  Baltimore 
County,  Md.,  and  that  he  was  a  good  Gov- 
ernor of  Maryland. 

Not  only  does  he  tlioroughly  understand 
and  articulate  the  problems  and  concerns 
of  the  city,  county,  state  officials,  he  also  has 
a  progressive  record  in  the.se  areas.  As 
County  Executive,  for  example,  he  fought 
(unsuccessfully  and  unfortunately)  for 
housing  and  urban  renewal  programs  in  his 
county.  He  was  in  the  forefront  of  the  effort 
to  modernize  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
of  Maryland. 

His  leadership  qualities  in  these  areas  were 
recognized  in  the  National  Association  of 
Counties  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  NACo,  and  served  with  great 
distinction  as  Chairman  of  NACo's  Trans- 
portation Committee.  He  had  similar  recogni- 
tion of  bis  leadership  ability  in  his  elevation 
by  his  colleagues  to  leadership  po.sitions  to 
the  Governor's  Conference. 

HONESTY 

Most  of  the  hundreds  of  officials  who 
know  Vice  President  Agnew  persoiially  can 
attest  to  his  complete  personal  honesty  and 
Integrity.  It  is  reflected  in  his  speech.  In 
many  respects  he  is  the  Republican  Harry 
Truman.  He  speaks  his  mind  in  a  most 
honest  and  forthright  manner.  This  often 
gets  him  In  trouble  with  the  press,  but  we 
suspect  that  the  American  public  is  going 
to  be  looking  increasingly  for  complete 
honesty  in  their  leaders  as  the  Watergate 
scandal  unfolds. 

We  should  also  keep  in  mind  that  the  Vice 
President  has  not  Ijeen  involved  in  any  way 
with  the  Watergate  scandals.  It  has  been 
fashionable  In  the  recent  past  to  speculate 
that  President  Nixon  would  not  support  Vice 
President  Agnew  for  the  Presidency  in  1976. 
There  have  been  Innumerable  articles  point- 
ing out  that  the  Vice  President  was  having 
a  smaller  and  smaller  role  in  the  Administra- 
tion. This  now  can  be  a  tremendous  asset 
because  it  is  clear  that  the  decisions  involved 
in  the  Watergate  matter  and  related  develop- 
ments did  not  In  any  way  InvoU'e  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew. 

COtn«ACE 

In  this  time  of  trouble  we  suspect  that 
another  leadership  trait  that  will  be  in  great 
demand  is  courage.  Vice  President  Agnew  has 
guts.  Even  his  critics  will  admit  that  he  Is 
a  courageous  fighter  and  not  a  man  given 
to  quitlng.  This  can  be  a  tremendously  Im- 
portant asset  for  President  Nixon  in  his  ef- 
forts to  respond  to  the  current  national 
crisis. 

PERFORMANCE 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  question  of  evaluat- 
ing past  performance.  In  the  first  four  years 
of  the  Nixon  Administration,  Vice  President 
Agnew  was  designated  liaison  between  city, 
county,  and  state  officials  and  the  White 
House.  He  performed  extremely  well.  The 
Office  of  Intergovernmental  Relations  which 
he  headed  became  a  valuable  one  for  hun- 
dreds of  city,  county,  and  state  officials. 

In  all  candor,  many  of  us  were  surprised 
when  the  White  House  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  at  his  request,  was  being 
phased  out  of  the  liaison  role  with  state  and 
local  government. 

We  yielded  to  the  considerable  logic  that 
the  best  place  to  have  liaison  was  directly 
with  the  President  through  the  Domestic 
CouncU  and  the  Presidents  Domestic  Coun- 
cil Staff.  The  council  composed  as  it  is  of  the 
President,  Vice  President  and  the  principal 
Cabinet  officers,  is  obviously  the  decision 
making  body.  It  was  important  to  have  liaison 
at  this  very  high  level. 

At  this  writing  it  is  very  difficult  to  predict 
what  will  happen  with  the  reorganization  of 
the  White  House  high  command.  It  could  be 
extremely  valuable  if  the  Vice  President,  In 
addition   to,    oeing    Vice   Chairman   of   the 


Domestic  Council  as  already  has  been  an- 
nounced were,  also  given  a  direct  responsi- 
bility for  city,  county,  and  state  liaison. 

We  can  see  the  Vice  President  with  the 
major  role  in  "putting  it  all  together"  In 
terms  of  New  Federalism  programs.  Again, 
we  look  to  the  past  record  of  performance. 
Nearly  2,000  of  our  county  officials  will  recall 
that  the  Vice  President  was  the  dominant 
leader  in  our  NACo  "Jet-In"  in  support  of 
general  revenue  sharing.  He  faced  more  hos- 
tile state  legislators,  state  leaders,  and  press 
criticism  on  this  subject  than  probably  any- 
one else.  He  was  tenacious.  He  did  his  home- 
work and  understood  the  legislation  from  A 
to  Z.  He  inspired  :;ity,  county  and  state  offi- 
cials to  get  behind  one  of  the  most  united, 
best  organized  and  effective  efforts  ev:-  to 
pass  legislation  that  nas  as  its  ultimate  aim 
return  of  control  of  government  to  the  peo- 
ple through  their  local  and  state  elected 
officials. 

He  is  the  number  two  elected  official  i.i  the 
United  States.  He  obviously  has  or  had  the 
strong  support  of  the  President  from  the  verj* 
begimilng  or  he  wouldn't  have  bten  on  the 
ticket  in  the  first  place.  He  has  been  an  in- 
dependent thinker  but  a  loyal  supporter  of 
the  President's  programs. 

In  short  we  think  the  man  and  the  event 
have  come  together  and  the  President  should 
now  turn  to  his  Vice  President  to  get  New- 
Federalism  moving. 

Bernard  F.  Hillenbrand. 


ADDRESS  OF  GEORGE  A.  NEWBURY 
AT  ECUMENICAL  VESPER  SERVICE, 
PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  George 
A.  Newbury,  the  Sovereign  Grand  Com- 
mander of  the  Ancient  Accepted  Scot- 
tish Rite,  gave  a  remarkable  and  com- 
pletely extemporaneous  speech  when  he 
spoke  at  the  Ecumenical  Vesper  Service 
in  Mecham  Auditorium,  Providence,  on 
May  6,  1973. 

Because  I  found  his  words  so  remark- 
able and  so  moving,  that  I  requested  a 
transcript  of  his  speech,  a  speech  which 
I  believe  would  be  of  very  real  interest 
to  my  colleagues. 

For  this  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Newbury's  words  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Life's  Final  Star 

It  is  a  high  privilege  to  be  here  this  after- 
noon, at  this  ecvunenlcal  service,  and  to  en- 
deavor to  put  Into  words  some  of  the 
thoughts  which  I  am  sure  are  in  the  minds  of 
all  of  us.  However,  vastly  more  important 
than  anything  that  I  can  say,  or  will  say.  Is 
the  fact  that  this  service  is  being  held;  that 
you  are  here;  and  that  these  dedicated  men 
of  the  clergy  are  here  on  this,  a  very  busy 
day  for  them.  What  we  say  here  will  be  'little 
noted  nor  long  remembered,"  as  Lincoln  said 
In  that  famous  Gettysburg  Address — not  true 
in  his  case,  but  very  true  in  this.  But  the 
fact  that  we  are  here  will  be  noted  and  w  ill 
be  remembered;  that  we  have  come  here  to 
express  our  belief  in  brotherhood;  and  may 
I  say,  our  determination  that  brotherhood 
will  be  more  evident  in  our  city,  in  our  na- 
tion, in  the  world,  and  in  our  lives,  than  it 
has  been. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  will  have  noted 
that  the  subject  which  I  have  chosen.  "Life's 
Final  Star,"  is  from  that  famous  quotation 
from  Edwin  Markham:  "The  crest  and  the 
crowning  of  all  good,  life's  final  star,  is 
brotherhood.  •  This  is  no  new  thought.  It  s 
as  old  as  history.  Teachers  down  through  the 
ages  have  proclaimed  it.  But  men  have  failed 
to  heed  it  and  to  abide  by  it.  The  same 
tliought  is  also  beautifully  expressed  in  that 


lovely  hymn  by  Katherlne  Lee  Bates  which 
we  enjoy  singing,  "America  the  Beautiful." 
You  wUl  recall  the  refrain — "America,  Amer- 
ica, God  shed  His  grace  on  thee,  and  crown 
thy  good  with  brotherhood,  from  sea  \-> 
shining  sea" — an  old  theme,  but  one  which 
really  is  never  old,  and  one  that  never  should 
be  old  In  our  minds  and  In  our  lives. 

Some  years  ago  when  In  London  I,  like 
many  a  tourist,  went  down  to  the  crypt  un- 
der St.  Paul's,  where  some  of  the  great  of 
Britain  are  buried.  In  a  little  alcove  Just  off 
the  great  sarcophagus  to  Lord  Nelson,  there 
are  a  series  of  busts  of  famous  men  with  in- 
scriptions on  the  pedestals  supporting  the:?i. 
One  of  them — that  of  Sir  Stafford  Cripps — 
attracted  my  attention  and.  as  I  read  it.  the 
words  were  seared  into  my  mind.  I  could 
never  forget  them:  "If  man  neglects  the 
full  armour  of  Ood,  he  will  seal  the  doom  ot 
future  generations.  Is  it  a  prophetic  phrase? 
If  we  neglect  the  things  of  the  spirit,  if  we 
fall  to  put  on  the  full  armour  of  Ood. 
win  the  doom  of  future  generations 
be  sealed?  As  we  look  about  us  in 
this  world  today,  we  might  well  believe 
that  it  is  prophetic.  With  the  crime  on  our 
streets,  with  the  difficulties  in  otir  cities,  in 
our  slums,  in  our  Ghettos:  with  the  prob- 
lems over  ecology,  discrimination,  endless 
problems  right  here  at  home  and  on  the 
world  scene,  problems  to  which  it  seems  ut- 
terly impossible  to  find  a  solution;  there 
surely  is  n?ed  for  us  to  turn  to  things  of  the 
spirit  and  to  put  on  the  full  armour  of  God. 
And  among  the  things  of  the  spirit.  I  would 
say  there  is  none  more  Important  than  that 
of  brotherhood. 

A  speaker,  whom  I  heard  some  years  ago. 
recently  returned  from  the  Holy  Land,  was 
describing  his  experience  visiting  an  archae- 
ological excavation.  He  described  what  had 
been  a  city  which  back  in  the  days  sof  Solo- 
mon was  so  strongly  fortified  that,  as  he  said, 
the  armies  of  those  days  had  been  unable  to 
breach  its  fortifications.  As  he  stood  there  he 
noted  that  a  plane  flew  over  and  he  reflected 
that  one  bomb  from  that  plane  could  not 
only  have  breached  the  walls  of  that  city,  but 
would  have  completely  demolished  it  and 
left  it  a  dust-filled  hole  in  the  ground.  Then 
he  added:  "What  tremendous  progress  we 
have  made  since  the  days  of  Solomon." 

Well,  my  mind  went  to  something  else.  At 
the  time  the  engineers,  the  military  men,  of 
that  day,  were  fortifying  that  city,  there 
were  some  shepherds  tending  their  flocks  in 
the  surrounding  hills  and  thinking  some 
noble  thoughts.  You  have  heard  some  of 
them  here  from  this  rostrum  this  after- 
noon. You  will  find  others  in  those  glorious 
Psalms  and  throughout  the  Old  Testament. 
"The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  firmament  showeth  His  handiwork.  Day 
unto  day  uttereth  speech  and  night  unto 
night  showeth  knowledge.  There  Is  no  voice 
nor  tongue  that  their  words  are  not  heard"; 
"Blessed  is  the  man  who  walketh  not  in  the 
counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor  standeth  in  the 
way  of  sinners,  nor  sitteth  In  the  seat  of  the 
scornful,  but  his  delight  Is  in  the  law  of  the 
Lord,  and  In  His  law  doth  he  meditate  d.iy 
and  night."  I  ask  you  to  reflect:  how  many 
men  and  women  In  this  day  and  age  can 
think  at  the  spiritual  level  of  those  ancient 
shepherds? 

We  have  made  tremendous  progress  over 
the  years  in  material  thmgs.  We  boast,  par- 
ticularly in  our  land,  of  more  automobiles, 
more  telephones,  more  television  sets,  more 
radios,  and  more  of  this  and  more  of  that. 
Our  scientists  have  probed  deeply  into  many 
scientific  fields.  Some,  in  the  biological  field, 
seem  perhaps  verging  on  finding  the  secret 
of  life  itself.  We  have  seen  the  tremendous 
scientific  advances  that  have  gone  Into  the 
exploration  of  space.  Tremendous  advances, 
in  a  material  way.  but  have  we  gone  lor- 
ward.  or  backward,  in  the  things  of  the 
spirit?  Well  we  may  reflect:  "If  man  neglects 
the  things  of  the  spirit,  and  fails  to  put  on 
the  full  armour  of  God.  he  will  seal  the  doom 
of  future  generations." 
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Dwrant.  In  his  encyclopedic  history  which 
he  spent  «  lifetime  In  writing — some  ten  vol- 
\imes  altogether — b«a  one  entitled  "The  Age 
of  Paith."  and  another.  The  Age  of  Rea- 
son." "The  Age  of  Faith"  Durant  seea  end- 
ing about  the  time  of  Daute  and  "The  Age 
i)f  Reason,"  the  age  of  the  Industrial  revolu- 
tion, that  which  followed  it.  lix  a  paragraph 
in  the  Epilogue  to  "The  Age  of  Faith,"  Du- 
rant, after  a  lifetime  of  study  of  history,  said 
this:  "  'The  Age  of  Faith'  may  return  if  The 
Age  of  Reaaon'  achieves  catastrophe."  A 
thought  well  worth  reflecting  on  and  a  ^ood 
^>ubJect  for  a  sermon  In  itself.  The  one  way, 
and  I  think  we  might  agree  the  only  w-ay.  to 
avoid  that  catastrophe  and  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  this  Age  Is  to  develop  a  greater  sense 
of  brotherhood  among  men;  to  have  more  re- 
gard for  the  other  fellow  and  his  opinions 
and  his  desires. 

When  Is  a  man  or  a  woman  a  brother  or 
a  sister?  Some  words  come  to  mind  that 
were  written  In  another  sense,  but  they  de- 
scribe the  essence  of  brotherhood. 

"When  he  can  look  out  o\-er  the  rivers, 
the  hills,  to  the  far  horizon  with  a  profound 
.sense  of  his  own  littleness  in  the  vast  scheme 
of  things,  and  yet  have  faiih,  which  is  the 
root  of  every  virtue.  When  he  knows  that 
deep  down  In  his  heart  every  man  Is  as  noble, 
as  vile,  as  divine,  as  diabolical,  and  as  lonely 
as  himself,  and  seeks  to  know  and  to  love 
his  fellow  man.  When  he  can  sympathize 
with  men,  even  in  their  sins,  knowing  that 
every  man  fights  a  hard  fight  agntnst  many 
odds,  and  stifl  have  faith  in  them — even 
when  they  do  not  have  faith  In  themselves. 
Wlien  he  has  learned  how  to  make  friends, 
and  how  to  keep  them — and,  above  all,  how 
to  keep  friends  with  himself.  When  he  loves 
the  flowers,  can  hunt  the  birds  without  a 
gun,  and  feel  the  thrill  of  "am  old  forgotten 
Joy  when  he  hears  the  laugh  of  a  little 
child.  When  he  can  be  happy  and  high-mind- 
ed amid  the  meaner  drudgeries  of  life.  When 
no  voice  of  distress  reaches  his  ears  in  vain, 
and  no  hand  seeks  his  aid  without  response." 
Now  listen  to  this:  "When  he  feels  a  pub- 
lic inequity  as  a  personal  sin,  and  a  human 
calamity  as  a  private  bereavement — sharing 
the  guilt  and  the  sorrow  of  his  fellows.  When 
star-crowned  trees  and  the  gleam  of  sim- 
llght  on  flowing  water  subdue  him  as  a 
memory  of  one  much  loved  and  lost  awhile. 
When  he  can  look  Into  a  wayside  puddle  and 
see  something  beside  mud,  and  Into  the  face 
of  the  most  forlorn  human  and  see  some- 
thing beyond  sin.  When  he  has  been  true  to 
himself,  to  his  fellow  man,  and  to  bis  Ood, 
in  his  hand  a  sword  for  evil  and  in  bis  heart 
a  bit  of  a  song,  glad  to  live,  but  not  afraid 
to  die."  Such  a  man  Is  a  brother  and  has 
learned  the  art  of  brotherhood. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  leave  with 
you  the  thought  that  It  is  only  by  developing 
that  kind  of  a  sense  of  brotherhood  among 
men — all  men;  that  sense  of  our  being  a 
part  of  all  hiunauity;  that  willlngneas  to  ac- 
cept nil  as  brthers,  to  be  tolerant  and  un- 
derstanding of  their  opinions  and  their  as- 
pirations and  their  desires;  that  we  can  hope 
to  solve  the  grave  problems  facing  us  in 
America  and  in  the  World  today.  It  is  only  so. 
that  we  can  develop  the  kind  of  a  civllizatloa 
which  we  would  like  to  develop. 

We  have  seen  the  futility  of  laws.  The 
statute  books  of  our  Nation,  our  States,  and 
of  the  Countries  of  the  World  are  filled  with 
them.  They  have  not  solved  our  problems. 
We  have  seen  the  efforts  of  police  and  mili- 
tary in  our  cities,  and  in  our  Nation,  and  on 
the  world  front — and  they  have  not  solved 
our  problems.  And  in  this  World  with  its 
gro'.vlng  populations,  with  Its  growing  ten- 
sions, we  will  continue  to  have  unsolvable 
problems  until  we  develop  more  of  a  sense 
of  brotherhood  of  the  character  of  which 
we  have  Just  been  speaklr.g. 

I  would  hope  that  In  this  city  and  in  those 
throughout  our  laud,  there  will  be  many 
more  meetings  such  as  this,  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  brotherhood,  to  protnotlng  un«ler- 
atanding,  to  promoting  tolenttlon,  to  pro- 


moting, yes,  plain  iinselflshneGS.  We  can 
never  solve  the  problem  of  Intolerance  by 
intolerance.  Tolerance  is  the  only  aolation. 
We  can  never  solve  the  problem  of  seUUh- 
ne.ss  with  selfishness.  Unselfishness  la  the 
only  solution.  And  we  cant  s<dve  the  prob- 
lem of  hate  with  iAte.  Love  is  the  only 
solution. 

And  finally,  I  would  ask  that  we  all  reflect 
on  that  glorious  prayer  of  Saint  Francis: 

"Our  Heavenly  Father,  grant  that  we  may 
be  instruments  of  Thy  peace.  Where  there  Is 
hate,  let  us  sow  love;  where  there  Is  Injury, 
pardon;  where  tliere  Is  doubt,  faith;  where 
there  Is  despair,  hope;  where  there  is  dark- 
ness, light;  and  where  there  is  sorrow,  Joy. 
And  oh  Divine  Master,  grant  that  we  may  not 
so  much  want  to  be  understood,  as  to  under- 
stand; to  be  loved,  as  to  love;  to  be  pardoned, 
as  to  pardon.  For  it  Is  in  giving  that  we  re- 
ceive. It  Is  in  loving  that  we  are  loved.  And 
it  is  in  dying  that  we  are  born  to  eternal 
life." 

Life's  Pinal  Star  is  Brotherhood. 


UNITED   STATES-JAPAN   ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS 

Ml-.  JAVITS.  Mi'.  Pi-esident,  today  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  address  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Japan-U.S.  Economic 
Relations. 

I  a,sk  unanimous  consent  that  my 
I'emaiks   be   printed   in   the   Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  "emarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 
Unitfo  States-Japan  Economic  Relations 

I  have  been  asked  to  :q>eak  on  current 
U.S.-Japan  economic  relations.  The  past  is 
the  prologue  to  the  current  state  of  relations 
and  a  few  words  must  be  said  about  the 
recent  past. 

U.S.-Japanese  relations  have  been  some- 
what troubled  over  the  past  four  years — a 
reflection  of  the  very  rapid  changes  that 
have  occurred  in  the  world  during  this 
period  of  time.  In  turn,  the  past  four  years 
have  been  a  turbulent  and  traumatic  period 
in  the  United  States  encompassing  major 
political,  military  and  economic  problems. 
Our  external  relations  have  not  been  Im- 
mune from  these  domestic  strains. 

Perhaps  the  early  symbol  of  changing  U.S.- 
.Tnpan  relations  was  the  textile  dispute  of 
1969-1971.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  this 
dispute  had  an  intensity  of  coverage  in 
Japan  that  only  our  ooveraje  of  the  Water- 
gate affair  rivals.  As  we  know,  this  dispute 
was  characterized  by  poUcy  errors  on  both 
sides  of  the  Pacific  as  neither  side  fully 
recognized  the  stark  political  and  economic 
realities  which  determined  se'  -lingly  rigid 
negotiating  positions.  Unfortunately,  the 
textile  dispute  had  already  clouded  the  air 
when  the  two  "Nixon  shocks"  of  July  and 
August  1971  rocked  U.S.-Japan  relations. 

THB   AUCXTST    16,    1971    ECONOMIC   "6^*OCK." 

In  retrosipect,  I  remain  convinced  that  the 
freeze  and  International  economic  measures 
which  were  announced  on  August  15  were 
absolutely  essential  and  Initiated  the  long 
overdue  process  of  re-orderlng  the  Inter- 
national economic  relations  between  the 
major  industrial  nations  of  the  world.  This 
re-ordering  process  continues  today  and  will 
be  with  us  for  some  years  to  come. 

President  Nixon's  August  15,  1971  meas- 
ures were  announced  at  a  time  when  the 
substantial  undervaluation  of  the  yen  was 
causing  increased  economic  as  well  as  po- 
litical resentment  against  Japan.  I  doubt 
whether  the  steps  that  were  required  and 
necessary  would  have  been  taken  by  Japan 
otherwise,  and  the  new  economic  program 
initiated  a  long  overdue  process  of  defining 
a  new  and  realistic  parity  for  the  Japanese 
yea. 

Since  that  date  the  yen  has  been  repaired 
against  the  dollar  by  more  than,^  percent. 


A  shift  of  this  magnitude  over  lees  than  two 
years  is  bound  to  cause  ecortomic  disloca- 
tions but  it  must  be  placed  in  its  historical 
context  slnoe  the  yen-dollar  parity  had  re- 
mained unchanged  since  the  end  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  and  the  intervening  year.s 
witnessed  remarkable  changes  in  the  relative 
strengths  of  our  economies. 

These  re-alignments  in  exchange  rates  al- 
ready are  showing  their  desired  effect  and  the 
U.S.  trade  deficit  with  Japan  in  the  first  four 
months  of  this  year  narrowed  to  $638  miUion 
as  compared  with  the  totally  unacceptable 
trade  deficit  figure  in  the  first  fotir  months 
of  1972  of  $1.2  billion. 

Trade  between  our  two  nations  continued 
to  expand  dramatically  and  in  the  first  four 
months  of  1973  the  two  way  trade  between 
our  nations  was  in  excess  of  $5.6  billion  as 
compared  to  some  $4.4  billion  la  the  com- 
parable 1972  period.  Looking  at  all  of  1972 
the  record  level  of  two  way  trade  between 
our  nations  was  slightly  in  excess  of  $14 
billion. 

These  figures  make  clear  the  extent  of 
interdependence  between  the  two  most 
powerful  economies  in  the  non-communist 
world — an  Interdependence  which  is  likely 
to  grow  as  the  Investment  relationships  as 
well  as  trade  relationships  between  our  na- 
tions continue  to  grow  and  strengthen.  In 
this  regard  the  recent  liberalization  <rf  the 
Japanese  investment  climate  is  welcomed 
and  the  re-allgnment  of  the  dollar-yen  par- 
ity also  should  provide  considerable  Incen- 
tive for  Increased  Japanese  Investment  In  the 
United  States. 

THE     CHINA    "shock" 

The  China  "shock"  of  July  15,  1971  was  of 
a  dilterent  nature  and  in  retrospect,  it  must 
be  seriously  questioned  as  to  whether  the 
extraordinary  secrecy  which  precluded  ad- 
vance consultations  with  Japan  was  really 
necessary.  Let  me  say  in  this  regard  that  the 
U.S.  Congress  had  no  more  information  on 
this  gifted  initiative  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration than  did  the  Japanese  government. 

But  again.  President  Nixon's  China  iuiti- 
ative  does  have  a  silver  lining  in  terms  of  our 
bi-lateral  relations  with  Japan.  Japan,  has 
moved  qulclUy  to  strengthen  her  relations 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  ii 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  diplomatic  fiexi- 
bility  that  Japan  now  has  because  of  this. 
will  contribute  to  a  prompt  and  amicable 
settlement  of  the  existing  territorial  claims 
arising  out  of  the  Second  World  War  between 
Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union.  In  this  regard. 
I  note  the  reversion  agreement  of  May  1972 
through  which  Okinawa  was  returned  to 
Japanese  sovereignty  by  the  United  States. 

In  turn,  the  President's  China  initiative, 
has  had  the  effect  of  setting  the  pace  of 
Japanese  political  and  diplomatic  interac- 
tion in  the  world  in  a  manner  consonant  with 
Japan's  economic  strength,  mficult  choices 
remain  ahead  of  Japan  but  in  it  not  better 
to  have  choices  based  on  a  realistic  evalua- 
tion of  one's  true  strength  in  the  world  than 
to  be  locked  into  unrealistic  attitudes  related 
to  Japan's  traumatic  situation  after  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  which  now  must  be  out- 
grown? 

One  of  these  choices  concerns  Japan's 
future  role  in  the  United  Nations — in  partic- 
ular the  question  of  a  possible  Japanese 
seat  on  the  Security  Council.  I  have  no 
counsel  in  this  regard  except  to  say  that  in- 
creased responsibility  oommeneurate  with  in- 
creased economic  strength  Is  TMt  Bomething 
that  is  to  be  feared.  I  realize  that  this  issue 
raises  difficult  problems  In  Japan  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  peace  keeping  man- 
date of  the  United  Nations. 

This  particular  choice  becomes  available 
because  of  the  new  role  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  and  the  United  Nations  and 
its  specialized  agencies.  In  my  Jttdgment, 
Just  as  Japan  faces  new  policy  options,  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  must  seriously  consider  the  question  of 
membership  In  the  World  Bank  famfly.  Such 
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membership  would  clearly  signal  to  the  world 
the  long  range  intent  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  co- 
operate with  the  rest  of  the  world  In  promot- 
ing a  stable  monetary  system  and  to  cooperate 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  promoting  the 
economic  development  (and  in  Sovicheast 
Asia  tlie  reconstruction)  of  the  developing 
world. 

japan's  aid  role 

This  brings  me  to  the  question  of  Japan's 
futvire  role  in  development  assistanoe  and 
her  future  role  in  Southeast  Asian  recon- 
struction. Let  us  call  it  as  it  is  and  say  that 
while  for  understandable  reasons,  it  is  yet  a 
fact  that  Japan  continues  to  get  a  relatively 
free  ride  In  national  defense.  Japan's  defense 
budget  remains  by  far  the  lowest  in  the 
world  whUe  U.S.  responsibUlties  in  Asia  and 
the  Pacific  contribute  to  the  fact  that  the 
U.S.  defense  budget  is  the  highest  in  the 
world.  It  is  my  judgment  that  this  existing 
condition  which  is  not  likely  to  change  in  the 
near  future  because  of  internal  Japanese 
political  factors,  mandates  that  Japan  do 
more  in  the  development  assistance  area. 

There  is  little  room  tor  self -congratulation 
in  Jt^Mua's  public  foreign  aid  performance  to 
date.  And  it  would  be  my  hope  that  Japan 
will  quickly  reach — and  even  go  beyond — 
the  1  percent  aid  target  as  put  forward  by 
the  United  Nations  in  its  second  Develop- 
ment Decade.  A  one  pterceut  transfer  of  real 
resources  by  Japan  to  the  developing  world 
does  not  loom  so  large  in  light  of  Japan's 
small  defense  budget.  In  turn,  when  the 
United  States  does  not  reach  the  1  percent 
aid  target,  let  us  not  forget  that  our  pro- 
jected defense  budget  for  FY  1974  wUl  con- 
tinue to  eat  up  $.30  of  every  budget  dollar, 
total  some  $80  million  and  accomit  for  ap- 
proximately 7  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product. 

It  would  be  my  contention  that  Japan's 
future  aid  role  will  be  an  Increasingly  impor- 
tant factor  in  its  political  and  economic  re- 
lations with  the  other  countries  of  the  in- 
dustrialized world — all  of  which  carry  a 
heavier  defense  burden. 

Japan's  future  role  as  a  donor  nation  wUl 
be  a  particularly  significant  factor  in  terms 
of  the  reconstruction  of  war-torn  Southeast 
Asia.  At  this  period  in  time,  the  political 
realities  Ui  the  United  States  raise  some  doubt 
whether  the  U.S.  Congress  will  agree  to  chan- 
neling development  assistance  to  North  Viet- 
nam. However,  such  development  assistance 
may  be  an  essential  element  in  buUding  a 
durable  peace.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
Japanese  political  considerations  have  the 
reverse  twist — namely  that  the  Japanese  po- 
litical climate  would  oppose  a  sizable  South- 
east Asian  aid  program  which  excluded  North 
Vietnam.  In  these  respective  political  reali- 
ties, the  seeds  for  a  resolution  of  a  dilemma 
and  the  seeds  for  a  meaningful  Southeast 
Asia  reconstruction  program  are  contained. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  policy  officials  in  both 
countries  are  now  putting  together  such 
a  program — an  integral  element  of  which 
would  be  Japan's  wUlingness  to  assist  in  the 
reconstruction  of  all  Southeast  Asia  Includ- 
ing North  Vietnam. 

I  would  like  to  make  two  final  points  to 
this  dlstlngtilshed  audience  and  the  topics 
I  now  would  like  to  broach  contains  the  seeds 
of  potential  conflict  between  not  only  the 
United  States  and  Japan  but  also  the  United 
States — Japan  and  Western  Europe.  We  must 
take  steps  now  to  insure  that  the  potentiality 
for  disruption  in  our  relations  Is  averted.  I 
refer,  to  the  petroleum  situation,  and  the 
trade  situation. 

In  both  these  areas  conditions  are  chang- 
ing most  rapidly,  pai-tlcularly  since  the 
United  States  Is  liecomlng  a  deficit  nation  In 
terms  of  petroleum  and  since  the  United 
States  is  finding  It  increasingly  dUBcult  to 
meet  growing  needs  at  home  while  still  sup- 
plying the  growing  demands  of  the  world 
for  a  wide  variety  of  agricultural  and  forestry 
products. 
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President  Nixon's  request  of  last  week  for 
new  authority  to  allow  him  to  Impose  export 
controls  with  particular  reference  to  food 
products  is  symbolic  of  these  changed  con- 
ditions. Japan,  a  traditional  market  for  U.S. 
farm  products  has  expressed  deep  concern 
over  the  hnplications  of  this  policy  for  fu- 
ture Japanese  purchases.  lu  turn,  Japan  has 
already  voluntarily  curbed  purchases  of  logs 
from  the  United  States  in  recognition  of  the 
supply  shortages  developing  in  this  area.  It 
is  my  feeling  that  the  problem  of  unilateral 
export  restraints  over  the  coming  years  may 
become  as  difficult  a  problem  as  disrxiptive 
imports  have  been  in  the  past. 

'The  time  clearly  is  at  hand  where  our  trade 
negotiators  must  turn  their  attention  to  de- 
visiiig  new  rules  of  the  game  covering  export 
restraints.  There  has  been  much  talk  about 
the  need  to  negotiate  a  multUateral  system 
of  Import  safegttards — the  events  of  June  15, 
1973  demand  that  the  negotiation  of  a  multi- 
lateral system  covering  export  restraints  re- 
ceive equal  time  before  this  problem  unnec- 
essarily damages  our  economic  relations. 

My  final  point  concerns  oil.  Last  year, 
despite  operation  at  100  ^c  capacity,  the 
United  States  domestic  production  began  to 
decline  and  no  reversal  of  this  disturbing 
trend  is  foreseen.  This  production  decline 
coincides  with  an  unprecedented  Increase 
in  demand  for  petroleum  products  and  it  is 
projected  that  domestic  demand  for  total 
U.S.  consumption  of  oU  which  is  expected 
to  approach  IB  mUlion  barrels  a  day  in  1973 
will  increase  to  about  21  mUlion  barrels  a 
day  in  1975  and  some  25  million  barrels  a  day 
in  1980. 

This  dramatic  shift  in  the  gap  between  U.S. 
production  and  U.S.  consumption  is  lieing 
met  by  Increased  imports  and  projections 
indicate  that  Imports  which  were  27  percent 
of  total  U.S.  consumption  in  1972  wiU  in- 
crease to  33  percent  of  consumption  in  1973 
to  over  50  percent  of  domestic  consumption 
by  1980.  In  dollar  terms,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  otu"  payment  outflow  due  to  oil 
Imports  win  approach  $7  bUlion  in  1973.  $10 
billion  Ui  1975  and  as  Ugh  as  $17  biUion  by 
1980. 

The  United  States  can  no  longer  meet  its 
energy  needs  in  this  hemisphere.  Venezue- 
lan resources  are  being  rapidly  depleted  and 
the  recent  decisions  of  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment to  limit  shipments  of  gasoline,  home 
heating  oU  and  crude  oil  speak  for  them- 
selves. It  wlU  be  years  before  Alaskan  oU 
begins  to  reach  the  US.  market  and  pro- 
grams to  exploit  tar  sands,  shale,  solar  en- 
ergy, to  gassify  coal  and  to  maximise  the 
VLse  of  nuclear  power  have  a  very  long  de- 
velopment lead  time. 

Over  the  next  ten  years,  then,  the  United 
States  will  increasingly  enter  the  market  for 
Middle  Eastern  oil  and  the  Middle  East  has 
been  the  traditional  supplier  of  Japan  as 
weU  as  Western  Europe.  In  this  situation, 
the  possibility  of  such  Intense  oompetltlou 
as  to  be  very  damaging  developing  between 
tlie  United  States,  Japan  and  Western  Eu- 
rope cannot  be  overlooked.  In  my  Judgment, 
this  type  of  competition  could  be  destruc- 
tive not  only  to  our  International  economic 
relations  but  also  our  security  relationships, 
and  can  be  avoided  only  If  consuming  coun- 
tries today  begin  to  coordinate  their  euergy 
policles  looking  towards  a  Joint  approach. 

lu  making  this  recommendation  I  aim  not 
speaking  of  confrontation  with  the  oil  pro- 
ducing states  who  already  are  cooperating 
intimately  in  the  OPEC.  I  am  speaking  of  a 
Joint  approach  where  the  consuming  coun- 
tries of  the  world  choose  the  course  of  co- 
operation rather  than  the  course  of  going  it 
alone.  In  this  area  I  am  convinced  that  the 
phrase  "united  we  stand,  divided  we  faU"  Is 
a  truism.  I  am  also  convinced  that  In  to- 
tality this  problem  is  of  a  magnitude  well 
beyond  the  capability  of  the  private  oil  com- 
panies to  handle. 

Let  tis  begin  co<^?erating  now.  let  us  rec- 


ognize that  the  United  States  has  no  alter- 
native to  Increased  dependence  on  Middle 
Eastern  oU  tn  the  foreseeable  future,  let  us 
accept  that  petroleum  and  natural  gas  will 
loom  even  larger  in  our  respective  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  let  us  resolve 
that  we  wUl  not  take  action  that  will  result 
tn  serious  damage  to  each  other.  Let  the  les- 
sons of  the  thirties  make  us  resolve  that 
there  is  no  alternative  to  a  joint  approach  to 
such  a  common  supply  problem. 
Thank  vou. 


MARTIN  ARANOW 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently. New  Jersey  and  the  Nation  lost 
an  outstanding  citizen  with  the  deatli 
of  Martin  Aranow. 

Marty  Aranow  was  a  rare  and  gifted 
individual.  In  many  ways,  he  virtually 
was  a  living  lesson  in  democracy.  He 
demonstrated  what  one  man  can  do  in 
the  American  system  when  he  truly  is 
motivated. 

As  a  tenant,  he  became  outraged  at 
the  treatment  he  was  accorded.  He  was 
a  highly  successful  business  executive 
and  easily  might  have  yielded  to  the 
temptation  to  just  move  and  change  his 
personal  situation. 

But,  he  did  not.  He  looked  into  the 
problem  and  found  that  the  plight  of 
many  tenants  was  an  onerous  one.  And, 
in  all  too  many  instances,  these  tenants, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Including  eco- 
nomics, could  do  nothing  to  help  them- 
selves. 

So,  Marty  Aranow  set  about  organiz- 
ing tenants  and  he  set  out  on  a  cam- 
paign of  public  education  to  create  a  new 
awareness  of  the  plight  of  tenants.  Sub- 
sequently, he  placed  a  special  emphasis 
on  organizing  senior  citizen  tenants  who 
because  of  their  limited  incomes  often 
are  our  most  helpless  tenants. 

The  direct  result  of  Marty  Aranow  °s 
tireless,  constructive,  and  enlightened 
efforts  was  the  enactment  in  New  Jerse>' 
of  a  "Tenant's  Bill  of  Rights"  and  a 
"Senior's  Bill  of  Rights."  New  Jersey  be- 
came the  first  State  to  have  such  legisla- 
tion and  I  beheve  it  remains  tlie  only 
State  to  have  both. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  yoimger  man, 
Marty  Aranow  enjoyed  great  success  as 
a  basketball  player.  Because  of  his 
height,  he  stood  out  in  a  crowd. 

Even  after  his  playing  career,  he  con- 
tinued to  stand  out  in  a  crowd;  not  just 
because  of  his  ptiysiceJ  size  but  because 
of  the  height  of  his  dedication,  wisdom, 
and  human  understanding. 

Life  only  granted  him  36  years,  but 
he  made  the  most  of  his  time.  I  think 
that  all  of  us  hope  that  that  can  be  said 
about  us. 

Ml'.  President,  Marty  Arauow's 
achievements  were  commemorated  in  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  June  16 
issue  of  the  Stai'-Ledger  of  Newaik,  N.J. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  that 
editoiial  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Maktin  Aranow 

He  did  not  hold  high  oOoe  dot  was  Uiere 
any  Indication  that  he  aspired  to  a  career  in 
politics,  but  even  without  these  influential 
forums  as  a  power  base  Martin  Aranow  repre- 
sented a  vigorous  force  iu  the  lives  of  mlN 
lions  of  Jersey  residents. 
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Social  commitment  was  a  way  of  life  for 
this  young  business  executive,  an  awareness 
itjat  had  a  populist-oriented  genesis  In  the 
strong  tenant  movement  he  founded  and 
nurtured  to  a  vigorous  maturity  almost 
single-handedly. 

Affronted  by  the  "exorbitant,  unjustified 
rent  Increase"  on  his  high-rise  apartment, 
Mr.  Aranow  became  an  articulate  spokes- 
man for  other  harried  tenants  in  the  state. 
With  his  wife,  he  drafted  a  'Tenant's  Bill  of 
Rights'  and  a  "Seniors  Bill  of  Rights.  "  a 
careful  documentation  of  the  concerns  and 
remedies  for  these  neglected  groups. 

Because  of  his  missionary  zeal.  New  Jersey 
was  In  the  vanguard  of  states  on  tenant  pro- 
tection. His  reasoned  thinking  on  the  highly 
\olatUe  Issue  of  rising  rentals  was  endorsed 
by  Gov.  CahUl  and  largely  Uicorporated  In 
the  measure  enacted  by  the  Legislature  that 
became  a  pioneering  prototype  of  tenant 
reform  for  other  states. 

Mr.  Aranow's  life  was  cut  shockingly  short 
by  a  rare  blood  disease.  He  was  only  36  when 
he  died,  but  It  is  apparent  that  he  used  his 
years  well,  a  fulfillment  that  can  be  meas- 
\ired  In  rare  human  terms — helping  others 
who!  could  not  help  themselves. 


Is  a  true  and  detailed  account  of  all  the 
property  taken  by  me  on  the  warrant. 


June  22,  1973 


COLLINSVILLE.  ILL.:  A  SAD  COM- 
MENTARY ON  FEDERAL  DRUG 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  regard  a.s 
sheer  nonsense  explanations  last  week  by 
Federal  drug  law  enforcement  officiafs 
concerning  the  continued  activity  of  four 
Federal  narcotics  agents  despite  their 
purported  suspension.  The  four  agents 
were  suspended  pending  the  outcome  of 
an  Investigation  into  their  conduct  dur- 
ing mistaken  drug  raids  on  two  CoUins- 
ville,  111.,  families  6  weeks  ago. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Myles 
Ambrose.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Drug 
Abuse  Law  Enforcement,  announced  to  a 
press  conference  on  May  1  tliat — 

The  BNDD  agents  assigned  to  DALE  in- 
volved In  the  (ColliusvUIe)  Incident  have 
been  suspended  from  further  assignments 
until  the  case  is  concluded. 

He  reiterated  that  statement  in  a  letter 
to  me  dated  May  4,  1973.  and  again  in 
direct  conversation  in  my  office  on  May 
14. 

I  have  been  apprised  that  the  agents, 
suspended  with  pay,  until  now  have  been 
reporting  regulary  to  work,  have  partic- 
ipated in  courtroom  and  grand  jury 
appearances,  have  engaged  in  work  rela- 
ting to  pending  narcotics  investigations, 
and  have  otherwise  assisted  agents  not 
under  suspension  in  the  conduct  of  drug 
law  enforcement  activities.  One  of  the 
agents,  Dennis  R.  Moriarity.  was  per- 
sonally involved  in  the  execution  of  a 
search  warrant  last  Piiday  in  Maryville. 
111.,  near  Collinsvile,  that  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  approximately  a  half-pound  of 
cocaine.  Moriarity  evidently  furnished 
information  to  establish  probable  cause 
for  the  warrant  and  transmitted  the  war- 
rant to  the  agent  in  charge  on  the  motel 
grounds  where  the  warrant  was  executed. 
He  was  on  the  scene,  outside  the  searcned 
room,  but  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
-search,  seizm-e,  and  arrest. 

Mr.  Moriarity  even  signed  the  return 
.^.tating: 

I  received  tlie  attached  search  v.arrant  at 
11:00  p.m.,  June  8.  1973,  and  have  executed 
It  as  follows:  On  June.  1973  at  11:45  p.m. 
o'clock,  I  searched  the  premises  described  in 
the  warrant.  ...  I  swear  that  this  inventory 
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These  facts  are  deeply  troubling.  If 
indeed  there  was  good  cause  to  suspend 
the  four  Federal  agents  as  a  result  of 
their  participation  in  the  Collinsville 
raid,  I  do  not  believe  that  they  should 
continue  to  involve  themselves  in  Federal 
narcotics  law  enforcement,  or  be  caUed 
upon  to  do  so,  until  their  role  in  the  raid 
is  fully  explained  and  appropriate  actions 
are  taken. 

Suspension  either  means  Just  that  or 
it  means  nothing  at  all.  The  justifications 
given  by  officials  to  explain  away  the  con- 
tinued participation  of  these  agents  in 
critical  drug  law  enforcement  activity 
strike  me  as  imconvincing.  Such  con- 
tinued activity  casts  a  shadow  over  Fed- 
eral drug  abuse  law  enforcement  and 
may  help  to  foment  di-ug  law  enforce- 
ment abuse. 

We  must  not  be  guilty  in  this  country 
of  breaking  the  law,  or  tampering  with 
it.  in  order  to  enforce  the  law. 

If,  as  has  been  commimicated  to  me. 
Federal  drug  law  enforcement  in  the  St. 
Louis  area  has  been  impeded  by  the  sus- 
pension of  these  agents,  I  urge  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  reassign  addi- 
tional agents  forthwith  to  take  the  place 
of  those  suspended  agents  and  success- 
fully carry  out  their  important  duty  of 
v.iping  out  bigtime  narcotics  peddling. 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that,  with  respect 
to  information  relating  to  the  incidents 
associated  with  the  mistaken  Gtollins- 
ville  raids  on  the  evening  of  Api-il  23.  the 
Justice  Department  and  I  have  reached 
a  mutually  satisfactory  understanding 
which  will  permit  me  to  be  kept  fully 
informed  about  significant  aspects  and 
developments  of  this  case,  now  the  sub- 
ject of  a  grand  jury  investigation. 

I  have  asked  the  Attorney  General  per- 
sonally to  look  into  the  matter  as  to 
whether  any  Federal  agents  or  person- 
nel conducted  postraid  investigations 
into  the  private  lives,  life  styles,  and 
habits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Giglotto  or  anj' 
members  of  the  Askew  family. 

During  the  course  of  a  Senate  hear- 
ing I  conducted  in  Chicago  last  month, 
together  with  Senator,  Sam  Ntinn,  on 
behalf  of  the  Reorganization  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee.  Mr.  Herbert  Giglotto,  in 
sworn  testimony,  stated  that  such  an 
investigation  had  been  conducted  by 
Federal  agents  with  a  view  toward  har- 
assing his  wife  and  himself  and  dis- 
crediting them  in  the  commimity  in 
which  they  live  and  work.  FBI  Director, 
William  Ruckelshaus,  immediately  as- 
sured me  that  the  FBI  had  no  involve- 
ment in  any  such  postraid  Inquiry,  but 
other  law  enforcement  agencies  have  not 
addressed  the  charge. 

I  certainly  hope  and  trust  that  it  is 
not  standard  operating  procediu-e  that 
the  innocent  victims  of  a  senseless  mis- 
taken dmg  raid  are  to  be  further  in- 
timidated in  this  manner.  We  are  not 
a  police  state  and  will  not  become  one. 
Police  state  tactics,  for  whatever  good 
cause,  however  worthy,  cannot  and  will 
not  be  condoned. 

On  a  related  matter.  I  welcome  the 
decision  of  Attorney  General  Richard- 
son to  call  in  the  Civil  Rights  Division — 
criminal  section — and  the  FBI  to  assist 
a  grand  jury  investigation,  headed  by 


a  U.S.  attorney  in  Springfield,  ni.,  In 
determining  whether  there  has  been  any 
deprivation  of  the  civil  rights  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  Collinsville  raids  in  violation 
of  section  242  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  we  lose  sight  of  the 
festering  sore  of  drug  abuse  which  big- 
time  narcotics  pushers  are  all  too  anxious 
to  let  spread.  But  at  the  same  time,  in 
our  striving  for  a  drug-free  America,  we 
cannot  forfeit  the  underlying  values  of 
a  free  America.  To  the  extent  we  permit 
stormtrooper  indignities  to  traduce  those 
values  and  to  deprive  our  citizens  of  their 
rights  of  privacy  and  due  process,  we 
seriously  imperil  all  that  our  society 
stands  for. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  append  to  my  remarks  at  this 
point  three  editorials  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  May  8,  1973,  the  Chi- 
cago Tiibune  of  May  7, 1973,  and  the  New 
York  Times  of  AprU  30,  1973,  comment- 
ing on  the  Collinsville  raids.  I  would  also 
like  included  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
an  outstanding  news  analysis  piece  on 
the  subject  of  search  and  seizure  and 
fourth  amendment  rights,  written  by 
Lawrence  Mosher  and  appearing  in  the 
National  Observer  for  the  week  ending 
June  23,  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows  : 

Due  Process  Comes  First 
Travelers  awaiting  customs  clearance  at 
New  York's  JFK  airport  can  ponder  a  Cus- 
toms Bureau  sign  that  reads,  "Patience 
Please,  a  Drug-Free  America  Comes  First." 
That's  a  harmless  bit  of  PJl.,  we  suppose, 
but  we  fear  that  some  U.S.  drug  law  enforcers 
have  been  taking  the  message  too  literally. 
Prom  all  appearances,  they  have  been  putting 
their  quest  for  drug  traffickers  ahead  of 
everything  else,  including  common  decency 
and,  most  importantly,  the  precepts  of  a  free 
society. 

It  U  the  sort  of  thing  that  deserves  to  be 
\igorously  condemned  and  we  are  glad  to 
see  that  others.  Including  a  federal  grand 
jury,  share  our  concern. 

We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  abortive  drug 
"busts"  in  which  plain-clothes  narcotics 
agents  have  Invaded  private  homes  and  ter- 
rorized the  occupants,  only  to  find  that  they 
had  picked  the  wrong  targets,  or  at  least  so 
the  initial  evidence,  or  lack  thereof,  would 
Indicate. 

Last  January.  It  was  a  15-member  team  of 
Massachusetts  agents  which  raided  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Pine  of  Winthrop 
in  search  of  drugs.  The  Pines  claim  that  they 
and  their  daughter  were  terrorized  for  15 
mlnu  tes  before  the  agents  realized  their  mis- 
take. And  late  last  month,  federal  narcotics 
agents  pulled  a  similar  raid  on  two  houses  in 
Collinsville,  111.,  also,  apparently,  in  error. 
Newspaper  accounts  of  the  raids.  In  which 
bearded  and  long-haired  agents  in  hippie 
garb  brandished  guns  and  shouted  obsceni- 
ties, have  a  Kafkaesque  flavor:  the  under- 
ground has  been  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  state. 

Myles  J.  Ambrose.  Special  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  in  charge  of  the  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  and  Law  Enforcement,  says  the  Illi- 
nois raids  will  be  investigated  by  a  federal 
grand  jury.  He  says  four  agents  have  been 
suspended  and  that  the  families  had  been 
promised  compensation  for  any  proven 
damage. 

Mr.  Ambrose  has  been  quoted  by  The  New 
York  Times  as  saying:  "Drug  people  are  thr 
very  vermin  of  humanity.  Occasionally  we 
must  adopt  their  dress  and  tactics.  But  il 
anyone  acted  Improperly,  we  will  take  action. 


June  22,  1973 
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People  who  use  their  badge  for  Illegal  ptir- 
poaes  are  worse  than  the  criminals  they 
seek." 

However,  the  question  raised  by  the  raids 
goes  beyond  Mr.  Ambrose's  offloe  or  the  spe- 
cifics of  tbese  raids.  The  question  Is  how  far 
can  %  free  aociety  afiord  to  go  In  suspending 
fundamental  rights  when  it  is  trying  to  cope 
with  admittedly  serious  problems?  Tb»  an- 
Ewer  being  suggested  by  the  drug  raids  Is 
that  it  Buq>ends  such  rights  only  at  graTe 
risk  ot  becoming  something  other  than  a  free 
society. 

me  drug  raids  stem  from  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1970.  That  law  contained  the  controversial 
"no-knock"  provision  which  provided  for 
search  warrants  giving  enforcement  c^clals 
the  right  to  enter  premises  to  be  searched 
without  notice  to  the  occupants  "If  there  Is 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  the  property 
sought  would  be  destroyed  or  someone's  life 
or  safety  endangered  If  notice  were  given." 

The  Justice  Department  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs  has  set  up  38 
teams  of  agents  which  specialiae  in  no -knock 
"busts."  Team  members  quite  often  look 
more  hippie  than  the  people  they  bust;  they 
"psych"  themselves  up  for  their  sometimes 
dangerous  raids  much  as  does  a  football  team 
before  It  takes  the  field;  in  action,  they  often 
are  a  fearsome  sight. 

Is  It  all  worth  it?  We  doubt  It.  Admittedly, 
the  raiders  have  had  their  successes.  But  we 
find  It  hard  to  believe  that  the  key  to  effec- 
tive law  enforcement  lies  In  this  kind  of 
state-conducted  terrorism  and  invasion  of 
privacy.  Watergate  has  again  demonstrated 
that  It  Is  too  easy,  once  the  bars  have  tieen 
lowered,  for  the  same  tactics  to  be  applied 
Illegally  in  other  "good  causes."  such  as  find- 
ing out  what  the  opposing  political  party  Is 
up  to. 

If  a  society  Is  going  to  be  guided  by  a  set 
of  principles — guaranteeing  its  members 
legal  protections  against  the  power  of  the 
state — It  cant  suspend  them  when  1-.  Is 
faced  with  a  drug  problem  or  some  other 
worrisome  threat.  Rather,  tt  Is  at  sucn  times 
that  it  should  reafRrm  those  principles  It 
should  demand  that  the  problems  be  met 
without  destruction  of  fundamental  rights. 
In  other  words,  a  drug-free  America  does 
not  come  first.  The  American  citizen  and  his 
rights  to  due  process  under  the  law  oome 
first.  When  govwnment  forgets  that,  we  are 
all  In  trouble. 

I  Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  May  7,  1973) 
Wrong  Nitmber,  Wrong  Tactics 

What  happened  to  two  families  at  Collins- 
ville, m.,  one  night  recently  should  not  hap- 
pen anywhere,  least  of  all  In  the  United 
States.  Federal  narcotics  agents  out  of  St. 
Louis  barged  In,  crashing  thru  doors,  throw- 
ing clothes  and  furniture  around,  uttering 
obecenities.  brandishing  weapons,  and  say- 
ing such  things  as  "You're  going  to  die  if 
you  dont  teU  us  where  the  drugs  are"  and 
"Don't  get  smart;  I'm  gonna  kill  you."  When 
they  realized  that  they  had  bltmdered  Into 
wrong  addresses,  they  said,  -We've  made  a 
mistake"  at  one  home  and  "We've  gotten  a 
bum  tip"  at  the  other.  The  agents  had  no 
warrants  issued  for  any  addresses. 

These  outrages'  were  perpetrated  by  oper- 
atives  of  the  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Law  En- 
foroement.  which  In  Collinsville  at  least  de- 
serves to  be  known  as  the  Offloe  of  Law  En- 
forcement Abuse.  As  one  of  the  victims  said 
of  the  terrorists  who  invaded  his  home.  "If 
they  were  representatives  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, we're  all  in  trouble." 

In  Washington,  Myles  J.  Ambrose,  the 
burocrat  In  charge  of  the  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Law  Enforcement,  ordered  a  "thoro 
investigation,"  suspended  the  agents  in- 
volved, and  caned  their  actions  "stupid."  Of 
course.  At  the  very  leasi-  picking  on  unin- 
tended targets  aurely  was  unprogrammed. 

But  Mr.  Ambrose's  comments  are  not 
whoUy  reassuring.  "Drtig  people  are  the  very 
\  ermln  of  humanity,"  he  said.  "Occasionally 


we  must  adopt  their  dress  and  tactics."  Drug 
people,  of  course,  do  not  get  legal  warrants 
for  their  activities,  carefuUy  Identify  the  In- 
dividuals they  pull  Into  their  orbit,  or  try 
to  minimize  the  harm  they  do  to  persons  and 
property.  But  surely  it  is  not  asking  too  much 
to  expect  Mr.  Ambrose  to  avoid  their  "tactics" 
In  these  respects. 

Bad  as  "drug  people"  are,  the  Office  for 
Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement  is  hardly  Justi- 
fied In  categorizing  them  as  "vermin,"  or  In 
threatening  summary  executions  during  a 
raid,  even  if  at  an  address  for  which  a  war- 
rant had  been  Issued. 

Government  men  who  consciously  embrace 
verminous  tactics  come  too  close  to  illustrat- 
ing another  remark  of  Mr.  Ambrose's:  "People 
who  use  their  badge  for  illegal  purposes  are 
worse  than  the  criminals  they  seek." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  30.  1973 J 

Law  and  Okdxk 
"There  are  those  who  say  that  law  and 
order  are  Just  code  words  for  repression  and 
bigotry.  "This  is  dangerous  nonaense,"  Presi- 
dent Nixon  declared  last  month  as  he  tin- 
veiled  harsh  new  anticrlme  proposals.  "Law 
and  order  are  code  words  for  goodness  and  de- 
cency In  America." 

As  if  the  unfolding  Watergate  scandals  were 
not  enough,  two  fresh  disclosures  over  the 
weekend  further  serve  to  underscore  the  ex- 
tent to  which  goodness  and  decency  have 
been  despoUed  lu  this  country  through  the 
perversion  of  justice  that  poses  as  law  and 
order  today  in  Washington. 

In  the  small  southern  Illinois  town  of  Col- 
llusvlUe,  It  was  revealed,  two  famUles  were 
terrified  one  night  last  week  by  unkempt  men 
shouting  obscenities  who  kicked  down  doors, 
overturned  furniture  and  threatened  them 
with  gims.  The  men  were  Federal  narcotics 
agents,  acting  apparently  without  warrants. 
After  discovering  they  had  entered  the  wrong 
houses,  the  agents  withdrew  without  apolo- 
gies. These  were  not  Isolated  Incidents.  A 
Massachusetts  family  suffered  similar  indig- 
nities at  the  hands  of  errant  narcotics  agents 
last  January. 

The  Administration's  haphazard  approach 
to  law  and  order  which  leads  to  such  out- 
rageous abuses  of  the  rights  of  ordinary  citi- 
zens does  not  extend  to  all  who  may  be  sus- 
pected of  criminal  activity.  Government 
sources  in  Los  Angeles  reported  that  top- 
ranking  officials  of  the  Justice  Department 
have  tiirued  down  a  request  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  to  continue  author- 
ized electronic  surveillanoe  that  they  say  had 
begun  to  penetrate  connections  between  the 
Mafia  and  the  teamsters'  union,  whose  presi- 
dent, Frank  E.  Pitzglounons,  is  the  Nlzon  Ad- 
ministration's staunchest  ally  in  all  of  labor. 
To  ride  roughshod  over  the  constitutional 
rights  of  citizens  In  the  reckless  pursuit  of 
one  class  of  criminal  while  falling  to  use  every 
available  legitimate  means  to  detect  possible 
crime  among  those  who  enjoy  favor  In  high 
places  subverts  the  American  system  of  jus- 
tice. There  can  be  no  order  when  those  en- 
trusted with  law  enforcement  themselves 
show  contempt  for  the  law.  Law  and  ordw 
tuider  such  conditions  become  code  words  for 
repression  and  hypocrisy. 

{From  the  National  Obser\er.  June  23,  1973) 

Thk  Law  as  an  Unwarranted  Intruder 
.  (By  Lawrence  Mosher) 

"I  thought  they  were  all  maniacs  who  had 
come  to  km  us.  ...  I  didn't  know  police 
operated  like  that  in  America." 

Fourth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution: 
"The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In  their 
persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not 
be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall  Issue,  but 
upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or 
affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the 
place  to  be  searcbed.  and  the  persons  or 
things  to  be  selwd." 

On  the  night  of  AprU  23  In  Collinsville,  111.. 


the  nation  suffered  a  rude  warning:  No  mat- 
ter who  you  are.  white  or  black,  middle -class 
or  not.  straight  or  hip,  the  Goverimient  can 
suddenly  and  without  warning  break  down 
your  door  and  get  you. 

That  evening  the  Herbert  Giglottoe  were 
asleep  when  Federal  narcotics  agenu  and 
local  cops  smashed  through  the  Giglottos' 
front  door  with  so  much  force  it  was  knocked 
out  of  its  frame.  They  entered  the  two- 
floor  town  house  so  fast  that  Giglotto  could 
take  only  three  steps  from  his  bed  upstairs 
before  they  were  on  him,  pinning  him  to  the 
bed,  handcuffing  him.  and  threatening  his 
wife,  who  was  clad  in  a  tliin,  lime-oolored 
negligee. 

The  raid,  it  turned  out,  was  a  mistake. 
The  Giglottos  possessed  no  drugs  and  never 
had.  Nevertheless,  these  same  law  officers 
went  on  to  repeat  the  mistake  that  night 
at  another  home. 

no   longer   a   CASTLSr 

In  the  aftermath  of  demands  for  law  and 
order  followtag  the  turbulence  of  the  '606. 
a  man's  house  may  no  longer  be  his  castle. 
This  Is  so  despite  the  Constitution's  Fourth 
Amendment,  all  the  liberal  decisions  handed 
down  by  the  UB.  Supreme  Court  of  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren,  and  an  eloquent  tradi- 
tion of  Anglo-American  common  law  that 
goes  back  to  the  Semayne's  Case  of  1803. 

"The  Sheriff  may  break  the  party's  house," 
the  court  said  then,  "either  to  arrest  him  or 
to  do  other  execution  of  the  King's  process. 
If  otherwise  he  cannot  enter.  But  before 
he  breaks  It,  he  otight  to  signify  the  catise  of 
his  coming,  and  to  make  request  to  open  the 
doors." 

These  days,  however,  it  would  seem  that 
overzealous  agents  are  battering  down  peo- 
ple's doors  even  before  they  have  a  chance 
to  open  them.  The  Collinsville  incident  may 
be  unique  to  that  the  law  officers  never 
bothered  to  get  either  search  or  arrest  war- 
rants, as  Federal  officials  assert.  But  It  Is 
not  unique  In  how  the  agents  entered  the 
homes,  or  what  they  did  ln.slde. 

Discussions  with  Federal  drug-law  en- 
forcement officials.  Justice  Department  law- 
yers, private  lawyers.  Uw  professors,  con- 
gressmen, and  Capitol  HIU  expert*  lead  to 
these  conclusions: 

The  simple  requh-ement  of  notice  before 
entry,  spelled  out  four  ceaturtea  ago  in  Eng- 
land, is  not  being  properly  heeded  In  this 
country  today. 

t>rug-iaw  enforcement  prooeduzee  too 
often  use  the  arrest  warrant  in  place  of  the 
search  warrant  as  the  only  court  authority  to 
force  entry  and  discover  evidence. 

This  development  pinpoints  a  major 
Fourth  Amendment  weakness:  It  safeguards 
a  person  s  properly  much  better  than  it  pro- 
tects his  privacy. 

There  Is  no  adequate  remedy  for  unrea- 
sonable searches  and  seizures.  Public  out- 
rage ma  pollUcal  reaction  are  the  dtiaens' 
best  defenses. 

There  are  increasing  instances  In  whlcli 
narcotics  agents  are  breaking  into  homes 
and  tearing  them  up.  If  drugs  an  found  and 
an  arrest  takes  place,  nothing  is  said  But  if 
agents  break  into  the  wrong  house,  which 
happened  at  least  two  other  times  earlier 
this  year  In  one  state  alone,  the  Incident 
may  get  reported. 

"I   THOTIGHT   THEY    WKRR    ICANIACS" 

In  Winthrop,  Mass..  last  Jan.  10  a  raid- 
ing party  led  by  state  agents  never  gave  Wil- 
liam Pine,  his  wife,  Phyllis,  or  their  IS-year- 
old  daughter  the  opportunity  to  open  the 
door.  The  Pines'  front  and  back  doors  sud- 
denly were  smashed  Into  bits.  Then  there 
were  15  men  in  street  clothes  atandlng  in 
the  living  room  with  drawn  guns. 

"I  thought  they  were  aU  maniacs  who  had 
oome  to  kill  us,"  says  Mrs.  Pine.  "I  could 
only  think  of  Poland  or  the  Olympics,  that 
they  came  to  get  us  because  we  are  Jewish. 
Tbey  never  toM  us  who  they  were  or  that 
they  were  police  officers  even  after  they  left. 
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I  didn't  know  police  operated  like  that  in 
America." 

The  raiders  made  no  attempt  to  knock 
or  ring  ttie  doorbell  and  wait  a  reasonable 
time  for  someone  to  answer.  They  did  not 
indicate  their  identities  or  their  purpose. 
And  they  did  not  possess  a  specific  no-luiock 
search  warrant  as  required  by  Title  21,  sec- 
tion 879  of  the  U.S.  Code. 

That  statute,  part  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1970,  empowers  narcotics 
agents  to  break  into  buildings  after  they 
have  demonstrated  to  a  Judge  or  U.S.  magis- 
trate that  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe 
one  of  two  possibilities:  either  that  giving 
notice  would  allow  the  evidence  sought  to  be 
easily  or  quickly  destroyed  or  disposed  of,  or 
that  such  notice  would  immediately  en- 
danger lives. 

ABUSED   PROCEDURE 

"To  effect  a  no-knock  entry,"  says  Myles 
J.  Ambrose,  who  administers  the  Govern- 
ment's Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement 
(DALE)  program,  "you  go  to  court  and  say 
we  know  he  has  a  gun,  or  we  know  he's  go- 
ing to  throw  the  stuS  down  the  toilet,  so 
we  want  a  no-knock  search  warrant.  But  this 
is  a  very  rare  situation." 

Narcotics  agents  many  times  don't  even 
bother  to  get  regular  search  warrants,  let 
alone  no-iuiock  search  warrants.  "One  of  the 
things  we  tried  to  do  in  the  DALE  program," 
Ambrose  says,  "is  extend  the  court  processes. 
But  what  happens  too  frequently  is  that  in- 
vestigators don't  use  search  warrants  because 
it's  too  much  trouble  for  them.  So  they'll  use 
the  search-incident-to-arrest  procedure." 

This  "procedure"  is  possibly  the  most  eas- 
ily and  widely  abused  power  wielded  by  nar- 
cotics agents  in  search-and-seizure  opera- 
tions. Armed  only  with  an  arrest  warrant 
that  specifies  the  person  but  not  a  place,  law 
ofBcers  then  must  frequently  exercise  judg- 
ments that  can  easily  lead  to  flagrant  abuses 
of  the  Foiirth  Amendment.  Not  only  may 
they  decide  to  break  down  doors  without 
knocking  in  order  to  get  their  man,  but  they 
also  may  decide  to  extend  the  legality  of 
their  search  Inside  the  house.  This  is  called  a 
search  incident  to  arrest. 

THE  MAIN  PROBLEM 

Take  Collinsville.  Set  aside  tlie  agents' 
gross  mistake  of  forcibly  entering  the  WTong 
liouse.  The  main  problem,  according  to  Am- 
brose, was  that  their  legal  officer,  a  Justice 
Department  lawyer  assigned  to  DALE'S  St. 
Louis  office,  never  gave  the  agents  authoriza- 
tion "to  forcibly  enter  any  premises  to  effect 
an  arrest." 

This  suggests  that  such  authority  cnn  and 
is  given  outside  of  tlie  court,  without  the 
benefit  of  a  search  warrant,  and.  if  need  be, 
without  having  obtained  an  arrest  warrant. 
The  1970  crime-control  act  also  empowers 
narcotics  agents  to  make  arrests  without  a 
warrant  not  only  for  offenses  committed  in 
their  presence  but  also  If  they  have  prob- 
able cause  to  believe  a  suspect  committed  a 
felony  in  the  past. 

What  all  this  means  is  that  break-ins  have 
become  de  rigueur  for  narcotics  agents.  The 
minimum  "paper"  needed  to  make  a  forced 
entry  now  is  the  arrest  warrant.  "Yes,  that's 
the  way  we  feel  about  it."  admits  Ambrose. 

As  long  as  they  get  their  man  and  find  the 
dope,  such  violations  of  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment are  overlooked.  But  when  the  agents 
make  a  mistake  and  break  into  the  WTong 
house,  then  these  same  tactics  take  on  a 
different  hue. 

"What's  unusual  about  Collinsville,"  says 
Prof.  Yale  Kamlsar  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  Law  School,  "is  that  it's  a  middle- 
class  case  that  people  can  Identify  with. 
These  are  people  we  can  believe.  It's  only 
when  you  get  a  situation  like  this  that  peo- 
ple wake  up. 

M.W,   WIFE   WOUNDED 

"Unfortunately,  the  police  sense  that  many 
middle-class  people  don't  really  give  a  damn 
about  how  they  handle  the  human  garbage. 


Policemen  tend  to  feel  there  are  two  kinds 
of  people,  the  nice  kind  and  the  criminal.  So 
they  develop  two  standards.  But  sometimes 
they  make  a  mistake." 

How  many  mistakes?  Collinsville  and  Win- 
throp,  Mass.,  are  Hot  the  only  recent  exam- 
ples. 

In  February  1971  sheriff's  deputies  broke 
into  a  Dallas  apartment  at  1  a.m.  looking 
for  two  accused  murderers.  Thomas  Rodri- 
quez,  not  one  of  the  accused,  fired  one  shot 
at  the  intruders.  They  returned  the  fire, 
wounding  both  him  and  his  pregnant  wife. 
The  deputies,  acting  on  a  bad  tip,  had  made 
a  mistake. 

In  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  later  that  year  Treas- 
ury agents  and  county  police  broke  Into  the 
apartment  of  Kenyon  and  Saralouise  Bal- 
lew,  looking  for  Illegal  firearms.  Ballew,  an 
antique-gun  collector,  fired  one  shot  in  de- 
fense. The  officers  answered  with  a  fusillade, 
crippling  the  28-year-old  Ballew  for  life. 
The  agents  had  made  a  mistake. 

NO    "GIANT    LAB" 

On  April  4,  1972,  Federal  narcotics  agents 
and  local  deputies  swooped  down  on  the 
wooded  retreat  of  Dirk  Dickenson,  24,  and  his 
girl  friend,  Judy  Arnold,  in  the  hills  south 
of  Eureka,  Calif.  A  green  immarked  Huey 
helicopter  borrowed  from  the  military  was 
employed  by  agents  to  locate  what  they 
thought  would  prove  to  be  a  "giant  lab"  pro- 
ducing Phencyclldine  hydrochloride,  an  ani- 
mal tranquilizer  that  delivers  a  "high."  Nar- 
cotics agent  Lloyd  Clifton  shot  and  killed 
Dickenson,  who  was  unarmed.  There  was 
no  "giant  lab." 

A  year  ago  narcotics  agents  ransacked  the 
home  and  grounds  of  John  Confortl  In  Mas- 
sapequa,  N.Y.,  looking  for  heroin.  Confortls 
brother-in-law  was  a  convicted  smuggler.  Be- 
fore giving  up,  the  agents  had  dug  up  his 
yard,  torn  the  aluminum  siding  off  his  house, 
and  ripped  up  the  rooms.  Confortl  sued 
the  Justice  Department  for  $18  million  and 
recently  settled  out  of  court  for  $160,000. 

Last  Oct.  13  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  <ACLU)  In  St.  Louis  helped  Dorothy 
King  sue  three  Federal  narcotics  agents 
for  "wanton  destruction  of  personal  prop- 
erty" and  pursuing  a  "vendetta"  against 
her.  The  agents  had  raided  her  home  earlier 
that  year,  finding  heroin  deposited  by  her 
hvisband,  who  was  subsequently  convicted. 
She  was  not  at  home. 

Mrs.  King's  lawsuit  alleges  that  the  agents 
smashed  her  TV  set,  slashed  an  oil  painting, 
destroyed  her  stereo  set,  poured  liquor  all 
over  her  clothes,  emptied  cartons  of  milk  and 
frozen  food  In  her  back-yard,  shot  up  her 
walls,  and  ripped  out  paneling.  It  turns  out 
the  three  defendants  also  conducted  the  two 
erroneous  Collinsville  raids  last  April. 

NOWHERE    TO    BE    FOUND 

In  addition,  the  ACLU  has  been  unable  to 
have  the  three  agents  served.  They  are  Den- 
nis Moriarlty,  29;  Dennis  Harker,  26;  and 
Kenneth  Bloemker,  27.  The  ACLU's  St.  Louis 
director,  Joyce  Armstrong,  says  neither  the 
agents'  St.  Louis  office  nor  the  Justice  De- 
partment win  co-operate.  "We  are  simply 
told  they  are  not  there  when  the  officer 
tries  to  serve  them,"  she  says. 

Glglotto  has  brought  a  $1  million  law- 
suit against  the  U.S.  Government,  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  and  H  officers.  Including 
the  foiu-  Federal  narcotics  agents  then  at- 
tached to  DALE — Moriarity,  Harker,  Bloem- 
ker, and  William  Dwyer,  29.  The  Collinsville 
incidents  also  are  being  Investigated  by  Fed- 
eral and  county  grand  Juries.  In  addition, 
the  criminal  and  civil  rights  divisions  of 
the  Justice  Department  are  examining  the 
Incidents,  "The  allegations  Involve  con- 
spiracy," J.  Stanley  Pottinger,  civil  rights 
division  chief,  said  last  week. 

Immediately  following  the  Collinsvine 
raids.  DALE'S  Ambrose  announced  from 
Washington  that  the  four  narcotics  agents 
"have  been  suspended  from  further  assign- 
ments until  this  case  Is  concluded."  But 
earlier  this  month  it  was  learned  that  the 


four  men  were  back  working  In  their  St; 
Louis  office  five  days  after  they  were  "sus- 
pended." 

LIMtTED  DUTY 

"The  [Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs)  did  not  feel  It  was  prepared  at  that 
point  to  suspend  the  men,"  explains  Vernon 
D.  Meyer,  the  bureau's  regional  director  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  "The  agency  didn't  have 
the  necessary  facts.  So  they  were  placed  In  a 
limited-duty  capacity."  The  four  agents  re- 
portedly still  have  not  been  reissued  their 
guns  and  badges. 

Sen.  Charles  Percy  of  Illinois,  initially  an- 
gered about  a  reported  secret  Federal  investi- 
gation of  Glglotto,  said  this  about  the  four 
agents'  return  to  work:  "Suspension  means 
just  that,  or  It  means  nothing  at  all."  The 
agents'  annual  salaries  range  from  $11,614 
to  $18,350;  they  had  been  suspended  with 
pay. 

Federal  narcotics-bureau  director  John  E. 
liieersoU  blames  DALE  for  the  Collinsville 
foul-ups.  The  raiders  were  members  of  the 
DALE  "strike  force"  based  In  St.  Louis,  a  na- 
tional structure  set  up  by  President  Nixon  in 
January  1972  to  employ  Federal  agents  at 
the  local  level  under  close  legal  supervision. 
(DALE  goes  out  of  existence  July  1  when 
all  drug  activities  are  consolidated  Into  one 
new  Justice  Department  unit,  called  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration.) 

WHAT  ARE  THE  RULES? 

"We  require  a  supervisor  to  be  in  charge 
of  these  kinds  of  operations,"  Ingersoll  said 
in  an  interview.  "You  know  this  incident  oc- 
curred outside  our  supervision  and  control. 
Our  people  were  Involved,  but  only  as  par- 
ticipants In  another  program.  When  these 
errors  occur.  It's  because  they  don't  follow 
the  rules." 

And  what  are  the  Federal  narcotics  bu- 
reau's rules?  The  bureau  refuses  to  show 
outsiders  Its  training  manual.  But  Ingersoll 
says  that  during  their  10-week  course  In 
Washington,  agents  receive  26  hours  of  In- 
struction In  search  and  seizure,  plus  field 
exercises.  He  admits  that  the  four  St.  Louis 
agents  never  went  through  the  Washington 
course. 

Ingersoll  says  his  men  wear  coats  and 
ties  "whenever  possible"  so  there's  "no 
chance  of  their  being  misidentlfled. 

"Tliey  are  required  to  announce  their 
presence  before  they  break  Into  a  place,  and 
to  give  sufficient  time  for  the  door  to  be 
answered.  They  can  go  in  If  they  believe 
something  is  occurring  Inside  that  Is  life- 
threatening  or  would  result  In  the  destruc- 
tion of  evidence." 

TOUCH    DECISIONS 

Ambrose,  who  Is  a  lawyer,  admits  that 
the  drug-law  enforcement  procedures  now 
being  used  put  a  crushing  burden  on  the  law 
officer  to  be  right.  "It's  tough.  You  can 
Imagine  the  difficulty  these  poor  agents 
have,"  he  says.  "They  have  to  make  de- 
cisions that  the  Supreme  Court  spends 
months  going  over  and  then  decides  6  to 
4   with   three  differing  opinions." 

Ingersoll,  a  former  police  chief  In  North 
Carolina,  says  this  is  nothing  new  and  that 
current  drug-law  enforcement  policy  is  add- 
ing no  fresh  challenges  to  the  Fourth 
Amendment.  "This  is  not  a  unique  or  novel 
situation,"  he  says.  "Police  officers  have  had  ■ 
to  confront  this  decision-making  respon- 
sibility since  there  have  been  police." 

But  Professor  Kamlsar  at  Michigan  sug- 
gests that  because  illegal  drugs  are  now  a 
suburban,  middle-class  phenomenon,  en- 
forcement tactics  that  have  been  tolerated 
for  criminals  and  urban  blacks  will  not  be 
so  easily  tolerated  when  they  are  suffered 
by   middle-3lass  noncriminal  whites. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  current 
reliance  by  law  officers  on  the  arrest  war- 
rant as  the  minimum  "paper"  for  break-ins 
is  a  direct  result  of  tougher  drug-law  en- 
forcement. This  Is  because  the  search-Inci- 
dent-to-arrest  procedure  often  produces  the 
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evidence  needed  for  conviction.  Thus  the 
pressures  to  make  fast,  unannounced  break- 
ins  are  enormous. 

Curiously,  Kamlsar  notes,  the  Fourth 
Amendme-it's  weakest  link  concerns  Illegal 
arrests.  "We  seem  to  give  more  protection 
to  papers  aoid  property  than  we  do  to  human 
beings,"  he  says.  "It  wasn't  until  10  years 
ago  that  arrests  were  covered  by  the  Fourth 
Amendment. 

"There  are  no  real  remedies  other  than 
political  ones,"  says  Kamlsar.  "The  real  pro- 
tection of  the  citizen  has  to  come  from 
within  the  law-enforcement  system — 
the  top  people.  If  the  mayor  becomes  out- 
raged enough  be  will  fire  someone." 


THE  PLIGHT  OP  OUR  FISHING 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  each  year, 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Institute  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island,  sponsors  a  ma- 
jor conference  at  which  prominent  schol- 
ars, diplomats,  and  Government  ofiQcials 
discuss  the  complex  and  vitally  impor- 
tant effort  to  develop  international 
agreements  on  man's  use  of  the  oceans. 
At  the  concluding  session  of  the  1973 
conference  last  night,  the  distingtiished 
senior  Senator  from  Maine,  Senator 
MnsKiE,  was  the  pi-incipal  speaker  and 
deUvered  a  forceful  and  eloquent  appeal 
for  interim  actions  to  protect  U.S.  fish- 
eries while  we  press  forward  to  obtain  a 
meaningful  and  effective  international 
agreement. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Maine  has 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  problems 
of  New  England  fishermen  and,  in  addi- 
tion, he  has  a  keen  understanding  of  the 
problems  involved  in  obtaining  the  in- 
ternational agreements  which  are  es- 
sential to  provide  effective  protection 
for  our  fisheries  and  our  fishermen. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on 
Oceans  and  International  Environment 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, I  am  particularly  aware  of  Sen- 
ator MnsKiE's  deep  concern  over  the 
plight  of  our  fishing  industry,  and  of  his 
efforts  to  provide  effective  solutions. 

The  address  delivered  by  Senator 
MusKiE  last  night  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Institute  Is  an  Important  contribution  to 
the  effort  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
fishery  Industry  and  the  fishery  re- 
sources off  our  coasts,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  siddress 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  of  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie  to 

THE  Law  of  the  Seas  Insxitote,  Kingston, 

RJ.,  June  21, 1973 

I  come  from  a  state  that  lives  by  the  sea. 
So  It  is  a  particular  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
home  In  New  England  and  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  talk  to  many  of  you  who  are 
dealing  with  the  future  of  the  world's  seas. 

To  our  ancestors  on  this  continent,  the  sea 
was  infinite — an  Infinite,  if  often  dangerous, 
source  of  food  and  work;  an  Infinite  protec- 
tion from  foreign  Interference  ...  a  barrier 
and  shield  for  a  new  country  and  Its  people; 
an  Infinite  disposal  for  the  refuse  of  man  In 
his  headlong  pursuit  of  industrial  develop- 
ment. In  this  century  the  safe  havens  of  our 
ocean  frontiers  have  disappeared  one  by  one 
before  the  onward  rush  of  technology. 

Hence,  the  oceans  no  longer  isolate  us 
frc«n  the  politics  of  other  nations.  Contami- 
nation and  depredation  of  the  sea  and  Its 
inhabitants  have  risen  to  terrifying  propor- 
tions. The  technology  that  brings  closer  to 


hand  the  econ<»nic  wealth  of  the  seas  also 
presents  the  prospect  of  the  same  short- 
sighted pursuit  of  wealth  that  has  left  our 
land  scarred,  our  water  poisoned,  and  our  air 
polluted. 

George  Santayana  once  said  that  those  who 
cannot  learn  from  history  are  doomed  to  re- 
peat It.  To  me  this  Is  the  essence  of  the 
problems  that  confront  us  here  In  the  United 
States  and  will  confront  all  nations  at  the 
upcoming  Law  of  the  Seas  Conference.  The 
primary  question  is  not  whether  the  U.S. 
can  reconcile  its  conflicting  domestic  pres- 
sures to  pursue  an  equitable  adjustment  of 
International  ocean  problems.  Nor  la  the 
question  whether  developing  states  can  tem- 
per their  understandably  urgent  quest  for  a 
share  of  the  world's  goods  by  claiming  Juris- 
diction over  the  seas  that  others  have  so 
long  controlled.  The  question  Is  really 
whether  the  nations  of  the  world  have 
learned  the  lessons  necessary  to  prevent  the 
abuse  of  the  seas  from  reaching  the  poUit 
some  scientists  predict  will  be  our  ultimate 
doom. 

A  himdred  years  ago,  the  British  scientist 
Thomas  Huxley  wrote  of  this  nation,  "I  can- 
not say  that  I  am  In  the  slightest  degree  im- 
pressed by  your  bigness  or  your  material  re- 
sources as  such  .  .  .  the  great  Issue  Is  what 
are  you  going  to  do  with  all  these." 

Huxley's  statement  has  a  great  deal  of  rele- 
vance today  vis-a-vis  man's  use  of  the  ocean. 
At  present,  more  than  a  hundred  nations  are 
involved  in  probably  the  most  significant  in- 
ternational negotiations  ever  conducted  con- 
cerning the  seas.  An  orderly  and  equitable 
ocean  regime  has  become  both  more  vital 
to  nations  and  more  difficult  for  them  to 
agree  upon.  They  are  more  dependent  than 
ever  before  on  access  to  critical  areas  of  the 
ocean,  on  its  ecological  health,  and  on  Its 
mineral  and  food  resources. 

As  ocean  users  multiply — and  as  competi- 
tion among  them  Intensifies — ^the  classical 
political  question  of  "who  gets  what"  Is 
thrust  to  the  center  of  the  debate  over  the 
future  of  the  oceans.  With  wise  answers  to 
this  question.  International  cooperation  and 
Justice  can  prevail  In  the  ocean.  With  short- 
sighted answers,  70%  of  the  earth's  surface 
could  become  an  arena  for  serious  interna- 
tional tension  and  conflict. 

As  everyone  in  this  audience  knows  so  well, 
highly  nationalistic  and  parochial  trends 
have  become  evident  during  preparations  for 
next  year's  Conference.  Pressures  against  in- 
ternational solutions  are  powerful  and  grow- 
ing— in  developed  as  well  as  developing  na- 
tions. The  present  cod  war  between  Iceland 
and  Britain  and  the  proliferation  of  all  kinds 
of  Jurisdictional  claims  painfully  underscore 
this  reality  and  the  Inadequacy  of  present 
law.  A  "beggar  my  neighbor"  world  of  ocean 
politics  can  no  longer  be  considered  a  mere 
alarmist  fantasy. 

De^lte  these  trends,  I  remain  convinced 
that  we  can  forestall  that  new  colonial  race 
in  the  oceans  President  Johnson  warned 
about  some  years  ago,  and  Dean  Rusk  spoke 
of  before  a  Congressional  committee  more 
recently. 

I  remain  convinced  that  International  ac- 
commodation is  possible  In  the  ocean. 

I  remain  convinced  that  a  broadly  agreed- 
upon  and  comprehensive  international  ocean 
regime  can  serve  both  the  world's  Interest 
and  the  national  interest. 

I  remain  convinced  that  the  international 
community  can  bring  stability  and  Justice 
to  the  seas  without  compromising  the  secu- 
rity or  the  welfare  of  any  nation  with  high 
stakes  In  the  ocean. 

Indeed,  I  believe  that  only  with  concerted 
action  can  our  collective  intere&ts  in  the 
ocean  be  satisfied. 

Concerted  action  will  call  for  vision  and 
statesmanship  of  the  highest  order.  What 
outcomes  are  needed? 

New  international  law  to  regulate  the  mul- 
tiple and  often  conflicting  u-^s  of  the  sea; 

New  principles  of  national  behavior  and 
self-restraint  to  Insure  that  sheer  military 


might  and  technological  prowess  do  not  Ijc- 
come  the  sole  arbiters  of  ocean  affairs; 

New  Institutions  and  processes  to  enable 
all  concerned  nations  to  participate  In  deci- 
sions about  the  oceans; 

New  arrangements  to  facUitate  scientific 
study  and  interpretation  of  the  marine  en- 
vironment; 

New  policies  toward  ocean  resources  to  In- 
sure rational  and  fair  distribution  of  ocean 
wealth; 

New  initiatives  to  help  the  world's  poor 
countries  to  benefit  more  fully  from  the  po- 
tential of  the  ocean. 

In  sum,  we  must  nurture  a  new  sense  of 
international  community  toward  the  ocean. 
With  It  must  come  an  overarching  concep- 
tion of  the  common  good,  a  capacity  for  han- 
dling our  Inevluble  disputes  peacefully,  and 
a  set  of  new  political  habits  and  reciprocity, 
good  faith  and  mutual  accountability  for 
our  activities  In  the  ocean.  These  goals  aire 
no  longer  Utopian  hopes.  They  now  are  the 
imperatives  of  prudent  diplomacy. 

This  helps  explain  why  the  upcoming  Law 
of  the  Seas  Conference  is  so  Important.  For 
the  Conference  represents  the  opening  of  a 
new  political  process  for  working  together  on 
shared  ocean  problems.  So  awesomely  com- 
plex an  enterprise  as  the  Conference  cannot 
realistically  expect  to  succeed  in  all  major 
respects.  Most  governments,  including  the 
US.,  will  likely  have  to  settle  for  less  than 
their  ma.vlmum  demands.  Some  tasks  needing 
international  attention  will  remain  Incom- 
plete. Some  outstanding  issues  wiU  be  set- 
tled ambiguously,  if  at  all. 

I  am  not  urging  that  we  slacken  our  ef- 
forts to  achieve  productive  and  timely  re- 
sults. Or  that  we  move  any  less  vigorously 
towards  agreements  which  can  halt  the  ex- 
tension of  competitive  nationalism  into  the 
seas. 

I  am  urging,  however,  that  we  anticipate 
what  Inevitably  must  be  the  equivalent  of 
a  continuing  and  permanent  Law  of  the  Seas 
Conference.  History  will  not  Judge  next  year's 
session  by  some  scoreboeu-d  tally  of  com- 
pleted actions  on  a  long  agenda.  What  wlU 
count  in  the  end  will  be  whether  today's 
statements  leave  the  ocean  as  a  lasting  inter- 
national resotirce  and  whether  futtu«  Con- 
ferences will  have  a  durable  and  flexible  po- 
litical framework  for  collective  action. 

Several  Resolutions  currently  before  the 
U.S.  Congress  endorse  the  objectives  that 
were  envisioned  in  President  Nixon's  state- 
ment on  Ocesui  Policy  in  May  1970.  These 
Resolutions — as  well  as  the  President's  state- 
ment— are  the  culmination  of  several  years 
of  study  within  the  American  government, 
debate  among  government  officials  and  pri- 
vate interest  groups,  and  negotiations  with 
other  countries.  The  Resolutions  envision: 

( 1 )  protection  of  the  freedom  of  the  high 
seas,  beyond  a  twelve-mile  territorial  sea,  for 
navigation,  communication  and  scientific  re- 
search; 

(2)  recognition  that  the  protection  of  the 
ocean  environment  requires  certain  interna- 
tionally agreed-upon  duties  of  the  interna- 
tional community  as  a  whole; 

(3)  establishment  of  an  international  re- 
gime to  regulate  the  development  of  deep 
seabed  mineral  resources; 

(4)  protection  of  our  fisheries  resources 
through  coastal  zone  management  of  coa.<:tal 
and  anadromous  species  and  International 
management  of  migratory  species. 

These  are  notable  and  worthwhile  goals 
for  the  United  States  to  pursue.  They  re- 
flect a  genuine  concern  on  the  part  of  our 
government  to  establish  the  beginnings  of  ef- 
fective International  regulation  In  an  area 
covering  70%  of  the  globe.  And  in  Congress, 
I  have  supported  and  intend  to  continue  to 
support  legislative  efforts  designed  to  achieve 
these  objectives. 

We  should  all  realize,  though,  that  these 
are  loug-nin  goals  that  may  take  many  years 
to  achieve.  The  Law  of  the  Seas  Conference 
is  not  scheduled  to  convene  in  Chile  until 
next  May  and  it  may  be  several  years  after 
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the  conclusion  of  the  Conferenc*  before 
we  have  any  International  agreements  gov- 
erning the  use  of  the  seas. 

In  the  short-run,  we  must  be  aware  of  and 
deal  with  very  real  problems  that  cannot 
be  filed  away  while  treaties  are  negotiated. 
Specifically,  in  this  country,  it  Is  important 
for  our  government  to  formulate  and  pursue 
an  interim  oceans  policy  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  both  the  American  people  and  the 
liUernational  community.  Let  me  empha- 
size that  this  does  not  mean  that  the  United 
States,  In  the  short-run,  should  adopt  short- 
sighted policies,  such  as  the  American  Min- 
ing Congress  bill  currently  before  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee.  That  proposal  calls 
for  the  mining  of  hard  mineral  resources  of 
the  deep  seabed  under  government  protec- 
tion. The  unilateral  adoption  of  such  a  policy 
course  by  our  government  would  lUtely  trig- 
ger an  International  race  to  colonize  the 
seas.  Jeopardize  American  credibility  at  the 
Law  of  the  Seas  Conference,  and  be  prejudi- 
cial to  the  future  conclusion  of  international 
accords  on  the  oceans. 

No,  what  I  am  talking  about  is  the  need 
for  this  country  to  adopt  enlightened,  in- 
terim policies  that,  on  the  one  hand,  are 
respon-sive  to  the  needs  of  the  American 
people,  and  on  the  other  band,  will  not  prej- 
udice the  future  conclusion  of  international 
agreements.  Such  an  enlightened  policy 
course  will  not  be  easy  to  formulate.  Nor 
wUl  It  be  easy  to  pursue. 

Let  me  take  the  example  of  fishing,  a 
subject  which  Is  of  prime  concern  to  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Maine.  In  Maine,  fish- 
ermen are  currently  losing  the  livelihood  of 
generations  because  as  a  nation  we  have  not 
responded  adequately  to  global  develop- 
ments, allowing  our  fishing  industry  to  sink 
to  low  estate  In  our  national  priorities.  With- 
in the  last  ten  jears,  the  fishing  effort  of 
foreign  fleets  ofi  our  coasts  has  increased 
several  fold.  At  any  given  time  today,  hun- 
dreds of  large  foreign  vessels  can  be  sighted 
within  100  mUes  off  our  shores.  In  fact  the 
world's  fishing  effort  Is  now  so  much  greater 
than  even  a  decade  ago  that  stocks  can  be 
decimated  In  a  eeason  or  two,  a  rate  much 
faster  than  our  traditionally  cumbersome. 
International  negotiations  can  Impose  effec- 
tive regulation  up>on  them. 

The  experience  In  the  Northwest  Atlantic 
U  Uluatrative  of  the  gravity  and  immediacy 
of  the  situation.  From  1952  through  1960, 
the  U.S.  fish  catch  from  New  England  waters 
averaged  about  700  million  pounds  a  year, 
or  99%  of  the  total  catch  from  that  area. 
In  the  early  1960  a,  the  Russians,  the  Poles, 
the  Oermans.  and  other  foreign  fleets  moved 
Into  these  waters  In  large  numbers.  By  1969, 
the  Soviet  Fleet  was  taking  836  million 
pounds,  or  60%  of  the  total  catch  from  New 
England  waters;  while  the  U.8.  catch  bad 
declined  to  about  418  million  pounds,  or 
about  26%   of  the  area's  total  harvest. 

The  efforts  of  the  International  Commis- 
sion for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  to 
manage  fisheries  resources  off  the  New  Eng- 
land Coast,  unfortunately,  have  failed  mis- 
erably. Enforcement  of  current  ICNAF  regu- 
lations Is  virtually  nonexistent  because  the 
Coast  Guard  does  not  have  the  capability  to 
adequately  police  the  Northwest  Atlantic.  In 
addition,  the  Coast  Guard  is  not  permitted 
to  search  when  boardiiig  foreign  ships;  has 
to  rely  on  the  information  provided  by  for- 
eigners as  to  their  landings  off  the  New 
England  Coast;  and  has  to  contend  with  a 
multitude  of  local,  state,  regional,  federal. 
and  International  Jurisdictions  often  having 
conflicting  objectives. 

Clearly,  if  regulation  Is  to  have  any  mean- 
ing, we  must  strengthen  our  ability  to  deal 
with  fishing  problems.  As  one  means  of  doing 
this,  we  need  to  Improve  our  knowledge  of 
our  fish  resources  and  the  nature  of  the 
dunculttes  faced  by  our  domestic  fishing  In- 
dustry. Secondly,  we  have  to  have  not  only 
more  effective  but  better  coordinated  regula- 
tion between  various  entitles  so  that  our  fish- 


ermen can  compete  with  foreigners  fishing 
oB  our  waters.  And  finally,  we  need  better 
enforcement  of  existing  regulations. 

What  do  we  have?  We  hare  a  situation  in 
which  the  agency  that  can  provide  us  with 
additional  knowledge  of  our  fisheries  re- 
sources is  losing  both  money  and  status.  We 
have  a  situation  In  which  our  domestic  en- 
forcement arm — the  Coast  Guard — cannot 
begin  to  police  the  area  with  available  re- 
sources. And  we  do  not  have  the  kind  of 
workable  regulation  that  might  overcome 
these  handicaps. 

When  the  National  Ocean  and  Atmospheric 
Administratloa  was  established  In  November 
1970  as  a  direct  result  of  the  findings  of  the 
Stratton  Commission,  it  was  hoped — and 
intended — that  this  organization  would  be- 
come a  strong  focal  point  for  ocean  research 
programs.  That  need  has  not  begun  to  be 
met.  Vet  three  NOAA  Marine  laboratories, 
Including  one  In  Maine,  will  be  closed  down 
at  the  end  of  this  month  and  other  urgent 
programs  will  be  curtailed  for  lack  of  funds. 
The  Nixon  Administration,  on  the  one  hand, 
is  tirging  for  this  country  a  leading  role  In 
the  international  effort  to  preserve  the  ocean 
environment,  and  on  the  other  hand.  It  has 
severely  slashed  the  funding  of  the  agency 
concerned  with  the  research  that  might  tell 
us  how  best  to  do  It. 

At  stake  is  not  corp>orate  profits,  but  much- 
needed  research  and  people's  Jobs — not 
panaceas  for  a  dying  industry  but  means  to 
restore  It  to  health.  Unfortunately,  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  providing  neither  the  health 
measures  nor  the  kind  of  constructive  pro- 
posals needed  to  meet  the  difBcultles  faced 
by  our  domestic  fishing  Industry. 

I  do  not  suggest  there  Is  nothing  the  in- 
dustry and  the  states  can  do.  Certainly  the 
differing  regulations  In  neighboring  states 
and  regions  concerning  the  same  stock  is 
both  unnecessary  and  remediable.  Unfair  ad- 
vantage offered  to  one  renders  all  measures 
ineffective  and  unenforceable.  And  certainly 
the  government  can  provide  means  to  help 
our  domestic  fishermen  to  adopt  the  vessels 
and  the  gear  that  will  enable  them  to  com- 
pete. Much  as  I  suspect  some  of  oiu*  fisher- 
men would  prefer  that  the  competition  sim- 
ply fade  away,  becommg  competitive  Is  a 
more  realistic  view  of  the  future. 

Finally,  and  I  am  sure  that  this  will  be 
one  of  the  concUislons  of  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference  regarding  fisheries,  all  coastal 
states  must  have  a  recognized  Interest,  not 
only  In  a  fair  share  of  the  catch,  but  In  see- 
ing that  our  fish  resources  are  not  destroyed 
by  visiting  fieets  that  have  only  a  passing 
interest,  easUy  transferable  to  new  and  more 
promising  grounds.  In  recent  years  the  de- 
pletion of  haddock  stocks  on  Georges  Bank 
m  the  northwest  Atlantic  has  been  so  great 
as  to  cause  a  recommendation  by  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Service  that  haddock 
fishing  be  suspended.  And  now.  many  exi>erts 
are  predicting  similar  fates  for  cod,  sea  scal- 
lops, lobster,  and  yellow-tall  flounder. 

To  the  extent  that  fishing  stocks  continue 
to  vanish,  the  presstires  for  unilateral  action 
to  extend  our  fishing  limits  to  200  miles  or 
to  the  edge  of  the  continental  shelf  will  in- 
crease, and  such  action  may  well  be  the  moet 
effective  way  to  produce  the  International 
approach  to  management  of  the  oceans  that 
we  need.  If  In  upcoming  months  Interna- 
tional agreement  on  global  fisheries  problems 
appears  Increasingly  unlikely  In  the  short- 
term,  then  unilateral  steps  may  have  to  be 
Implemented  to  Insure  the  eristence  of  a 
strong  U.S.  fl.shlng  Industry. 

Let  me  add  that  I  am  aware  of  the  ap- 
parent llloglc  of  advocating  measures  to 
benefit  American  fishermen,  while  condemn- 
ing national  measures  that  would  benefit  our 
mineral  Industry  or  Indeed  any  number  of 
other  countries  that  have  made  unilateral 
claims  m  defense  of  this  or  that  vital  Interest 
or  special  circumstance. 

As  far  as  I  know,  there  Is  no  shortage  of 
critical  minerals  that  compels  tis  to  scoop 


up  manganese  modtiles  In  the  next  six 
months  or  even  in  the  next  six  years.  There 
Is.  however,  something  to  be  said  for  the 
view  of  fishermen  that  international  treaties 
will  be  of  little  value  If  by  the  time  they  are 
negotiated,  certain  species  will  have  been 
severely,  or.  In  some  cases,  totally  depleted 
because  of  over-exploitation. 

Additionally,  there  seems  to  be  a  distinc- 
tion with  a  difference  in  situations  in  which 
Interim  measures  might  follow  the  path  of 
predictable  outcome.  I  believe  there  would  be 
little  argument  that  in  some  form,  the  pref- 
erential rights  of  coastal  states  over  both 
the  control  and  distribution  of  catch  off  their 
coasts  will  be  substantially  Increased  whether 
that  Increase  is  measured  in  distance,  or  by 
species,  or  by  some  combination  of  both.  I( 
In  fact  that  Is  a  fair  prognoetlcation,  I  think 
it  should  be  possible  to  take  Inunedlate 
measures  without  prejudice  either  to  nego- 
tiating positions  or  to  the  torm  In  which 
such  rights  may  ultimately  be  couched. 

For  these  reasons  and  as  one  measure  that 
would  bring  some  light  to  bear  on  this  sit- 
uation, I  have  supported  a  Senate  resolution 
c.^Ung  for  a  national  fisheries  policy  In  this 
country.  This  Resolution,  which  was  recently 
passed  by  the  Senate,  expresses  congressional 
support  for  a  U.S.  oceans  policy  that  will  per- 
mit us  to  deal  more  effectively  with  exces- 
sive foreign  fishing  off  our  coasts,  and  that 
will  facilitate  better  coordination  among  our 
states.  This  bUl  recommends  the  utilization 
of  existing  entities — the  Atlantic  States,  Gull 
States,  and  P>aciflc  Marine  Fisheries  Com- 
missions— to  gather  facts,  Ideas  and  sugges- 
tions needed  to  formulate  policy  and  Insure 
a  strong  commercial  fishing  Industry  in  this 
country. 

Another  measure  I  have  recently  sup- 
ported in  Congress  Is  legislation  to  have 
the  lobster  designated  a  creature  of  the 
continental  shelf.  This  legislation  would 
limit  foreign  lobster  fishing  off  our  coasts 
and  help  conserve  existing  lobster  stocks, 
which  are  being  depleted  at  an  unusually 
rapid  rate.  In  the  bill,  It  is  explicitly  stated 
that  this  legislation,  if  enacted,  would 
remain  In  force  only  imtll  future  interna- 
tional agreement  is  reached. 

These  initiatives,  interim  though  they 
are,  should  help  our  fishing  Industry.  But 
their  effectiveness — no  matter  how  well 
planned  or  prepared  the  steps — will  depend 
ultimately  on  our  ability  to  enforce  the 
measures.  With  more  than  15  foreign  coun- 
tries fishing  off  our  shores  for  a  wide  variety 
of  stocks,  enforcement  wUl  be  impossible 
unless  the  regulations  are  simple,  straight- 
forward and  subject  to  easy  surveillance. 
Even  then.  It  will  be  essential  that  the  Coast 
Guard  be  fully  funded  so  that  It  will  have 
the  vessels  and  aircraft  needed  to  ensure 
that  the  regulations  are  obeyed  and  that  the 
heritage — as  well  as  the  livelihood — of  our 
fishermen  are  protected. 

I  have  chosen  to  speak  at  some  length 
tonight  about  our  fisheries  problems  only 
in  part  because  I  know  that  coastal  fishing 
Jurisdiction  will  be  an  Important — and  per- 
haps critical — element  In  the  successful  reso- 
lution of  law  of  the  seas  problems.  I  also 
speak  to  this  question  because  I  recognize 
the  kind  of  political  pressure  that  can  build 
from  Jobs  and  revenue  lost  and  resources 
depleted   while   diplomats    negotiate. 

As  someone  who  has  q>ent  a  large  part  of 
his  career  concerned  with  the  preservation 
of  our  land  and  water,  I  believe  in  the  im- 
perative of  a  regime  for  the  oceans  that  will 
treat  them  as  the  one  world  they  are — the 
legacy  of  all  mankind.  I  do  not  think  that 
this  great  objective  la  either  Inconsl.stent 
with  or  would  be  lll-aerved  by  sensible 
interim  measures  to  alleviate  inunedlate 
fisheries  problems. 

George  Kennan  once  wrote,  "a  political 
society  does  not  live  to  conduct  foreign 
policy  ...  It  conducts  foreign  policy  In  order 
to  live."  This  aphorism  should  be  kept  In 
mind  by  our  government  today.  If  we  are  to 
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ensvu«  that  the  oceans  will  live  and  their 
riches  will  be  Justly  shared  and  nurtured  for 
future  generations. 


REMARKS  OP  R.  BUCKMINSTER 
FULLER  ON  AGING  AT  THE  DEDI- 
CATION OF  THE  ETHEL  PERCY 
ANDRUS  GERONTOLOGY  CENTER, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  CALI- 
FORNIA, LOS  ANGELES,  FEBRU- 
ARY 13. 1973 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  week  of  February  12,  the  University 
of  Southern  California  dedicated  new 
facilities  for  the  Ethel  Percy  Andrus 
Gerontology  Center,  one  of  the  largest 
centers  for  study  and  research  in  aging 
and  the  aged  in  Uie  world. 

Duiing  those  ceremonies,  R.  Buck- 
minster  Fuller,  the  distinguished  Amer- 
ican philosopher  and  mathematician, 
delivered  a  perceptive  address  on  the 
past  increases  in  the  elderly  populations 
of  developed  nations  as  a  result  of  the 
historic  burgeoning  of  technology  and 
industrialization. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  Mr.  Fuller's  remarks  in  the 
Record  so  that  I  may  share  them  with 
my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to.  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  on  Aging  and  the  Ageo 
(By  R.  Buckniiuster  Fuller) 

I  do  not  think  that  I  have  been  thought- 
less or  rude  In  falling  to  prepare  a  special 
lecture  for  today.  I  Intuit  that  our  whole  life 
must  be  our  preparation.  If  our  whole  life 
has  not  prepared  us  to  think  out  loud  then 
a  few  days  or  hours  of  cramming  are  futUe. 
We  have  all  learned  that  It  Is  possible  to  think 
out  loud  spontaneously  when  Just  two  of  us 
meet.  Though  we  may  have  known  each  other 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  may  have  seen 
each  other  only  yesterday,  when  we  meet  to- 
day we  always  have  a  greater  Inventory  of 
what  we  have  experienced  and  thought 
about.  Thus,  for  Instance,  I  have  learned 
that  without  preparing  lectures  I  can  think 
out  loud  with  large  audiences  as  well  as  with 
Individuals  but  I  have  also  learned  never  to 
ask  people  to  listen  to  me.  They  only  listen 
when  they  ask  you  to  speak  to  them.  When 
they  do  ask  me,  I  try  to  give  them  my  best. 

Our  conference's  concern  with  the  fact 
that  human  beings  are  now  everywhere 
manifest  in  ever  greater  numbers  at  a  greater 
age  is  possibly  significant  of  something  much 
more  Important  than  a  problem  in  national 
political  economics.  I  want  to  think  out  loud 
about  that. 

POPtTLATION   DATA 

First  let  me  think  about  some  of  the  popu- 
lation figures  that  have  Just  been  discussed 
by  the  previous  speakers.  A  half  century  ago 
I  became  Interested  In  trying  to  think  about 
what  evolution  might  be  trying  to  do  with 
humanity  on  our  'planet,  and  thinking  about 
the  total  pattern  of  resources  and  the  total 
pattern  of  developing  knowledge  with  which 
to  solve  problems  for  and  by  all  of  humanity. 
Thus,  I  became  deeply  Interested  in  world 
population.  I  found,  as  you  would  if  you 
delved  deeply  into  the  subject,  tliat  the 
knowledge  we  have  is  historically  very 
skimpy.  Dr.  Leakey  and  Dr.  Leakey's  son 
found  the  skull  of  a  human  who  lived  2>/^ 
million  years  ago.  However,  written  Informa- 
tion from  the  past  goes  back  only  about 
8,000  of  those  2>4  million  years.  If  you  go  Into 
the  history  of  the  census  of  peculation  we 
find  the  earliest  census  In  the  United  States 


was  1790  and  the  European  ones  are  not  much 
older  and  the  Asiatic  and  Pacific  data  very 
meager  Indeed.  The  census  figures  go  back 
only  about  200  years  anywhere  around  the 
world.  There  Is  almost  2V2  million  years  of 
human  presence  during  which  we  know  noth- 
ing officially  about  population.  We  knew 
nothing  about  the  official  population  figures 
of  the  great  mass  of  people  in  China  until 
after  World  War  n  when  the  Communists 
took  over.  A  lot  of  over-night  experts  who 
rushed  to  proclaim  the  "population  explo- 
sion" did  not  know  that  the  pre-1950  Chinese 
population  figures  were  pure  guesses  so  when 
the  Chinese  Communists'  actual  count  was 
made  and  appeared  larger  than  the  previous 
guesses,  the  "population  explosionlsts" 
thought   they   were   being   vindicated. 

In  1927  I  undertook  the  search  for  a  re- 
liable means  of  estimating  world  population 
figures  previous  to  official  censuses.  In  1938 
to  1940  I  was  Science  and  Technology  Ad- 
visor to  Fortune  Magazine  and  was  In  need 
of  reliable  information  about  the  population 
figures  in  Coloula  America  previous  to  our 
first  census  of  1790.  How  many  people  came 
In  ships  like  the  Mayflower?  How  many  of 
what  sized  ships  were  known  to  have  been 
buUt,  outfitted,  and  sailed?  How  did  how 
many  get  here  and  at  what  rate  did  they 
multiply  after  arrival? 

I  found  there  was  a  good  way  of  obtaining 
P5jE-first  census  of  1790  figures.  It  was  the 
old  family  Bible.  The  pre-1790  family  Bibles 
always  list  on  their  front  pages  all  the  family 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths.  They  present 
a  sad  story,  because  often  the  mother  died  in 
childbirth  and  many  children  died  at  a  very 
young  age. 

If  you  are  not  familiar  with  those  old 
figures  you  will  not  realize  that  the  early 
American  families  average  somewhere  over 
10  children  per  family.  My  figures  showed  a 
family  average  of  12  consisting  of  10  chil- 
dren and  2  parents.  This  is  quite  a  different 
figure  than  the  present  2  children  per  fam- 
ily. I  plotted  a  curve  of  children  per  Amer- 
ican family  from  the  year  1620  to  the  pres- 
ent date,  and  foimd  it  descending  rapidly 
as  the  years  went  on.  This  descending  curve 
correlated  Inversely  with  the  historically 
rising  curve  brought  about  by  the  Introduc- 
tion and  use  of  scientifically  conceived  and 
techno-developed  community  facilities  such 
as  sewers  and  waterworks.  Anything  that 
began  to  Improve  the  physical  environmen- 
tal potentials  began  to  show  marked  over- 
all effects  on  the  Colonial  and  later  United 
States  society.  As  the  technology  increased, 
life  expectancy  began  to  rise. 

LIFE    EXPECTANCY 

Life  insurance  companies  bet  that  humans 
are  going  to  live  longer  and  the  "Insured" 
humans  are  betting  that  they  are  going  to 
live  shorter  lives.  The  life  Insurance  compa- 
nies have  a  very  good  thing  because  human 
minds  are  always  learning  a  little  more  and 
always  gaining  a  little  more  physical  advan- 
tage, making  many  mistakes  such  as  pollu- 
tion and  other  shortsightedly  overlooked  side 
effects  of  their  Improvement  yet  gradually 
recognizing  and  rectifying  their  errors  with 
In-due-course  attainment  of  more  favorably 
sustained  Inter-relatlonshlp  of  humans  with 
their  environment.  Humans  are  inherently 
bound  to  live  longer  as  enough  time  goes  by. 

My  father's  life  insurance  "expectancy" 
was  27.  When  I  was  born  my  expectancy  was 
figured  by  the  life  Insurance  actuarlans  as 
42.  Expectancy  has  since  almost  doubled.  It 
Is  now  69  for  the  males  and  72  for  females 
and  this  has  aU  happened  just  within  my 
lifetime. 

We  see  then  that  after  all  those  millions 
of  year  of  humans  on  planet  Earth  that 
suddenly  some  extraordinary  changes  have 
been  realized  and  are  continuing  to  be  real- 
ized In  our  era. 

One  Important  reason  for  life  expectancy 
rising  is  that  those  who  used  to  die  are  not 
dying  and  the  greatest  claas  of  those  who 


were  dying  yesterday,  but  are  not  dying  to- 
day, are  those  at  childbirth  and  those  in 
the  first  four  years  of  life. 

A  decade  after  World  War  One's  boost  of 
medical  science,  doctors  began  in  the  30's  to 
get  the  causes  of  Infantile  death  under  con- 
trol. Suddenly  the  children  bom  In  the  30's 
just  dldin't  die  at  their  previous  history  rate. 
This  meant  that  the  time  when  the  saved  In- 
fanta would  be  big  enough  to  be  seen  In  the 
street  crowds  was  not  until  just  after  World 
War  II.  Not  studying  the  data  and  being  un- 
familiar with  this  new  population  bulge, 
amateur  demographic  "experts"  were  saying 
that  the  population  was  exploding  and  that 
humanity  was  just  "making  too  many 
bablee."  That,  however,  was  not  the  case. 

I  found  in  my  long  historical,  chlldren- 
per-famlly  population  curve  that  for  a  very 
few  (5  or  6)  years  after  the  Civil  War,  after 
World  War  I  and  after  World  War  II  there 
was  a  mild  Increase  In  children  per  family. 
Humans,  quite  unknown  to  themselves  were 
inadvertently  cooperating  with  evolution  in 
replacing  the  war  losses. 

At  any  rate,  the  momentary  Increase  In 
new  babies  right  after  World  War  II  com- 
pounded with  the  bulge  of  people  of  all 
ages  who  hadn't  died,  and  the  compounding 
set  off  the  clamour  about  "a  population  ex- 
losion."  But  now  it  is  suddenly  In  popular 
evidence  that  the  birthrate  in  all  the  de- 
veloped countries  is  falling  off  rapidly. 

I  find  a  constant  relationship  holding  be- 
tween Increase  of  life  expectancy  and  de- 
crease in  children  per  family — which  life  ex- 
tension relates  directly  to  the  knowledge  hu- 
manity has  acquired  and  employs  in  effec- 
tively economical  ways,  while  freeing  hu- 
mans from  working  as  physical  muscle  ma- 
chines and  converting  them  to  function  as 
thoughtful  e.Kplorers.  This  trend  resolves 
Into  a  rapidly  increasing  inanimate  energy 
use  curve.  The  rate  of  increase  of  kilowatts 
equivalent  of  energy  from  all  sources  being 
consumed  (especially  in  the  homes)  \s  the 
most  illuminating  criteria.  As  the  kilowatts 
go  up,  down  goes  the  birth  rate.  This  Is 
true  in  every  coimtry  around  the  world. 

All  the  great  industrialized  cotmtrles'  birth 
rates  are  going  down,  down,  down  every- 
where. It  Is  really  precipitous  In  some  of 
them.  Russia  Js  cutting  down  Its  birthrate 
very  much  more  rapidly  than  is  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  ranks  only  13th 
amongst  the  industrial  countries  In  the  rate 
of  decrease  of  birtlis.  The  birth  versus  death 
rates  have  come  to  stabilization  In  many  of 
the  world's  Industrial  countries. 

INDUSTRIALIZATION 

The  only  place  where  new  babies  are  com- 
ing in  more  rapidly  Is  where  they  are  as  yet 
only  meagerly  Industrialized,  such  as  in  In- 
dia, Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

Starting  three  centuries  ago  IndustriaUza- 
tlon  was  inadvertently  acquired  In  Europe, 
which  thought  of  itself  fundamentally  as 
a  farming  economy.  It  began  with  wlndmiUs 
and  water  wheels  coupled  with  trains  of 
gears  which  are  In  fact  a  circular  array  of 
levers.  The  inadvertent  swords  to  plows 
industrial  trending  enormously  Increased  the 
advantage  and  capability  of  man  to  control 
his  local  environment  and  to  provide  for 
more  years  of  life  for  more  individuals.  Eu- 
rope took  200  years  to  industrialize. 

The  United  States,  greatly  advantaged 
with  the  knowledge  already  gained  In  Eu- 
rope, Industrialized  In  only  100  years.  Rus- 
sia, after  its  great  revolution  of  1917,  under- 
took Industrialization  with  it«  series  of  6 
year  plans.  When  the  great  depression  oc- 
curred in  America  and  Europe,  the  Russians 
were  able  to  contract  with  the  great  cor- 
porations In  America  to  come  to  Russia  and 
provide  the  know-how  with  which  to  build 
prototype  Industrial  production  factories. 
So  Russia  started  Industrialization  at  the 
highest  level  of  American  development,  as 
had  America  started  at  Ehirope's  highest 
level    of    attained    competence.    So    Russia 
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industrialized  in  50  years,  after  Europe  had 
IndustrUlized  in  200,  and  tlie  USA  in  100. 
This  successive  halving  ol  time  to  Institute 
national  industrallzatlon  made  it  possible 
ior  me  to  say  in  1947  that  China  would  in- 
dustrialize in  only  25  years,  and  that  is 
c-:actly  what  China  did,  and  that  is  why 
ihey  opened  to  the  U.S.  and  Exirope  in  1972. 
Because  99 'i  of  modern  electro-magnetic 
and  electro-chemical  industrialization  Is 
invisible  to  humamlty,  it  has  really  surprised 
the  world  bow  quIcUy  China  has  brought 
its  bUlion  population  into  industrial  pro- 
duction. 

Thus,  I  am  going  to  say  to  you,  India. 
Africa,  and  South  America  will  all  be  In- 
dustrialized by  1985.  With  that  event  will 
come  full  world  population  stabUizatlon. 
That  Is  what  I  have  been  saying  throughout 
the  recent  years  of  the  public  false  alarm 
over  population  explosion.  I  notice  that  the 
alarmists  are  now  silent.  The  large  number 
of  the  young  who  didn't  die  weighted  the 
appearance  of  change  and  made  it  seem  as  if 
the  great  majority  would  be  Increasingly 
young.  But  what  Is  going  on  In  this  bulge 
is  that  you  are  going  to  see  man's  life  ex- 
pectancy continuing  to  increase  with  median 
age  continually  Increasing.  And  you  are  go- 
ing to  find  greater  and  greater  health  and 
youthfulness  at  ever  greater  ages. 

THE  EARTH A  COSMIC  SPECK 

I  n-ant  to  share  with  you  a  little  exercise 
I  frequently  give  myself  in  order,  hopefully 
to  decondltlon  my  subconscious  reflexlng 
whenever  that  reflexlng  produces  my  spon- 
taneous behaviors  in  ways  that  we  know 
through  experience  to  be  Ignorant,  Inept, 
irrelevant,  and  evolution,  frustrating.  This 
Is  my  cosmologlcal  exercise.  I  think  about 
the  following — the  planet  Earth  Is  about 
8,000  miles  In  diameter.  The  highest  moim- 
taln  is  S  miles  above  sea  level.  The  deepest 
ocean  Is  5  miles  below  sea  level.  There  Is 
a  10  mile  dlfTerential  between  the  Inner- 
most and  outermost  aberrations  In  the 
Epherlc  surface  of  our  Earth.  10  miles  in 
relation  to  8,000  mllee  Is  1/800. 

If  you  take  a  twelve  Inch  World  globe  of 
polished  steel.  It  probably  has  greater  radial 
dimension  aberration  than  l/800th  of  Its 
diameter.  Astronauts  cannot  see  any  signs 
of  humans  aboard  our  planet  as  they  ap- 
proach the  Earth  from  the  Moon.  They  do 
not  see  even  mountains.  They  see  only  a 
polished,  color  "marbellzed"  ocean  and  con- 
tinents pattern  through  the  dominant  cloud 
cover.  The  average  height  of  humans  of  all 
ages  is  about  5  feet.  There  are  approximately 
5.000  feet  in  a  mile.  If  1,000  humans  made  a 
column  by  standing  successively  upon  the 
topmost  other's  head  we  would  malce  a 
column  about  1  mile  high.  If  ten  thousand 
of  us  stood  on  one  another's  heads,  we  would 
make  a  column  ten  miles  high.  Ten  miles 
Is  the  difference  between  the  deepest  ocean 
and  the  highest  mountain.  So  you  and  I. 
then,  are  l/10,000th  of  invisible  on  our  12 
inch  globe.  Since  75  percent  of  our  planet 
Earth  Is  covered  with  water,  and  another  20 
percent  Is  uninhabited  for  one  "frozen 
mountain"  reason  or  another.  Our  3,600.000.- 
000  Earthlan  humans  are  Invisibly  secreted 
in  fractional  percentage  on  thoee  little  con- 
tinents with  six  percent  in  Central  and  South 
America,  eight  percent  in  North  America, 
ten  percent  In  Africa,  twenty  percent  in  Eu- 
rope, and  fifty-six  percent  in  Asia. 

The  diameter  of  the  star  Sun  is  Just  ex- 
actly 100  times  that  of  our  8,000  milee  di- 
ameter Earth.  With  an  engineer's  scale  you 
can  see  l/50th  of  an  Inch  but  you  can't  read 
1/lOOthe  of  an  inch — it  is  a  blur.  If  you  make 
a  little  circle  of  wire  one  Inch  in  diameter 
and  hold  it  away  at  arm's  length  from  your 
eye,  you  will  find  It  exactly  matching  the 
size  of  the  perimeter  of  the  white-ghost 
disc  of  the  Sun,  on  one  of  these  days  when  it 
is  cloudy.  And  so,  against  that  one  Inch,  the 


1/lOOtii  of  an  inch  which  Is  our  Esxths  di- 
ameter would  not  be  visible. 

The  star  Betelegeux  in  the  constellation 
Orion's  Belt  has  a  diameter  larger  than  that 
of  the  orbit  of  the  Earth  around  the  Sun. 
Betelegeux  is  one  of  the  big  stars.  Our  Sun 
Is  one  of  the  small  stars.  There  are  a  hun- 
dred billion  stars  In  our  galaxy.  There  are  a 
billion  other  such  galaxies  within  the  twen- 
ty-two billion  light  year  diameter  sphere  of 
observation  of  Mt.  Palomar's  200  Inch  "re- 
flector." Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  one  hun- 
dred quadrillion  "known"  stars  are  beyond 
our  naked  eye's  vision  range,  but  they  alto- 
gether form  in  effect  a  thickly  begalaxied 
spherical  cloud  array  omnlsurrounding  us  at 
whose  sixty-six  qulntlUion  mile  radiused 
center  Is  located  our  little  MUky  Way  galaxy 
and  deep  within  It  our  minlscule  solar  sys- 
tem, deep  within  which,  in  turn,  rotates  and 
orbits  our  minlscule.  Earth.  That  will  give 
you  an  idea  of  what  a  fantastically  negligible 
cosmic  speck  is  this  Earth  of  ours.  We  are 
92,000,000  miles  away  from  the  Sun  and  get- 
ting all  our  life  support  energy  from  it. 
This  life  support  on  E^arth  received  exclu- 
sively by  radio  from  the  92  million  mile  dis- 
tant star  Sun  is  a  pretty  good  piece  of  de- 
sign in  itself. 

In  our  local  "gas  station",  the  Sun,  ran  out 
of  "life  support"  energy,  the  next  nearest 
refueling  star  Is  25  trillion  miles  away.  Its 
light  takes  4=/^  years  to  get  to  us — coming 
at  700,000,000  miles  an  hour.  So  when  any- 
body says,  "Never  mind  that  space  stuff. 
Let's  get  down  to  earth — let's  be  practical" — 
don't  pay  any  attention  to  that  voice  ever 
again.  We  are  nothing  but  a  space  program. 
We  are  so  physically  negligible  as  to  be  ap- 
proximately space  itself. 

I  don't  think  that  stars  are  paying  much 
attention  when  one  of  thoee  little  three 
and  one-half  billion  specks  on  board  this 
almost  Invisible  Earth  says,  "We  can't  afford 
It."  I  don't  think  the  Sun  Is  saying  "We  can't 
afford  to  keep  thoee  people  living  on  planet 
Earth  because  they  haven't  paid  their  bill." 
The  universe  is  not  concerned  about  how 
Earthians  raise  millions  of  something  called 
dollars  to  win  the  next  presidency  and  some- 
thing called  a  sovereign  state. 

THE    MIND    OF   MAN 

What  do  we  know.  Our  universe  is  eternally 
regenerative,  and  externally  successful.  Tou 
and  I  have  been  given  extraordinary  capa- 
bility despite  our  negllgable  physical  stature. 
We  have  been  given  minds,  and  with  minds 
we  have  been  able  to  discover  principles.  We 
have  learned  a  little  from  all  the  cumulative 
experience  of  all  the  human  beings  who 
have  inhabited  our  planet.  We  have  Invented 
words  so  that  we  can  accumulate  our  human 
experiences  and  we  have  Invented  succes- 
sively sign  language,  pictographs,  phonetics, 
television,  video  and  video  cassetting,  and 
around  the  world  satellite  relaying  of  any 
program,  and  computerization  with  which 
to  recall  any  information  anywhere,  any  time, 
by  anybody,  to  make  the  cumulative  experi- 
ence available  to  all  ensuing  generations 
of  humanity.  Little  humans,  with  no  physical 
stature  whatsoever,  with  their  beautiful 
minds  have  been  able  to  apprehend  and  in- 
ventory vast  cosmic  information  and  to  take 
count  of  those  one  hundred  quadrillion  stars. 
And  having  learned  in  principle  of  the  ex- 
traordinary differentiation  of  frequencies 
unique  to  each  of  all  the  92  regenerative 
chamical  elements,  have,  by  telescope  and 
spectroscope,  been  able  to  inventory  all  the 
elements  present  in  all  those  stars  within  our 
now  known  122  quintilllon  mile  diametered 
sphere  of  celestial  observation.  Dealing  in  an 
electromagnetic  reality  which  Is  99  percent 
Invisible,  humanity  has  been  able  to  find 
out  enough  about  the  principles  operating  In 
Universe  to  enable  it  to  become  an  Intelligent 
function  of  cosmic  evolution. 

Human  mind  on  planet  Earth   has  that 


kind  of  capability  and  it  must  begin  to  com- 
mit Itself  realistically  to  Its  comprehensive 
knowledge  In  a  comprehensively  inter-ac- 
counted basis.  I  am  saying.  Incidentally,  that, 
personally,  I  would  be  terribly  concerned 
if  I  felt  that  the  universe  were  being  run  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  or  any 
other  head  of  state.  I  am  convinced  that 
they  are  some  of  the  necessary  historical  gun 
pointing  nonsense  in  the  process  of  dis- 
covery by  trial  and  error,  the  more  errw  the 
more  comprehensive  the  pull  out  from  error 
must  be  and  the  more  comprehensive  the 
gains  for  aU. 

rNEXPECTED   TECHNOLOCT 

There  has  not  been  a  single  stage  of  our 
technology  that  has  been  predicted.  Having 
had  the  census  of  1790,  In  1810,  20  years  later, 
the  United  States  Congress  decided  that  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  an  economic 
census  of  the  country.  As  the  beautiful  docu- 
ment available  In  Washington  shows,  there 
were  1.000,000  himian  families  in  the  United 
States  in  1810.  There  were  also  1,000,000 
human  slaves,  which  Is  a  very  formidable 
figure.  Obviously  all  the  families  didn't  have 
slaves.  Very  few  did,  but  the  point  Is  that 
the  one  for  one  ratio  is  there  to  confront  us. 

The  census  then  found  that  the  average 
homestead  was  worth  ^50  and  the  average 
slave  was  estimated  to  be  worth  $400,  so 
the  human  machine  rated  as  worth  more 
than  the  homestead. 

Taking  their  total  evaUiation  including 
canals,  highways  and  so  forth,  and  their 
estimated  value  of  the  wilderness  at  $1,500 
per  family,  the  U.S.  Treasury  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  total  capital  value  of 
the  United  States  in  1810  was  3  billion  dollars 
($3,000,000,000). 

Despite  many  Inflation-deflation  fluctua- 
tions since  1810  there  Is  relative  magnitude 
significance  to  the  fact  that  last  year,  1972, 
the  gross  national  income  for  the  first  time 
reached  one  trillion  dollars  ($1,000,000,- 
000,000) .  Now  to  earn  a  conservative  trillion 
dcdlars  at  five,  (5)  percent  means  that  our 
invested  capital  worth  must  be  twenty  tril- 
lion dollars. 

Since  1810,  our  capital  worth  has  gone 
from  3  billion  to  20  trillion  dollars.  It  is 
about  six  thousand  fold. 

The  three  billicMi  dollar  n&tional  capital 
worth  estimate  of  1810  occtu'red  before  we 
knew  nothing  about  our  present  techncdogy. 
Electro -magnetics  had  been  only  theoretically 
discovered  but  had  not  been  put  Into  usable 
operation.  We  didn't  have  a  telegraph.  There 
were  no  steel  mills.  There  was  nothing  known 
of  present  day  "Industry".  Public  wwks  con- 
sisted exclusively  of  toUways,  canals,  and 
wooden  ships.  Let  us  suppose  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  1810  having  learned  of 
the  total  capital  wealth  potential  said  to 
one  another,  "Alright,  let's  get  together  a 
committee  of  the  most  responsible  leaders  in 
our  society,  whose  economic  Judgment  we 
also  trust  and  ask  them  to  determine  the 
most  logical  and  safe  way  in  which  to  invest 
our  tluee  billion  dollar  national  wealth 
thereby  hopeful  to  multiply  our  total  capital 
wealth  and  thereby  also  to  take  care  of  ever 
more  people  at  ever  higher  living  standards. 
In  anyone  on  the  committee  had  said,  "Al- 
right, I'm  going  to  Invent  a  machine  to 
replace  those  human  slaves,"  the  others 
would  have  said,  "Alright,  how  do  you  do 
that?  No  answer.  "Throw  him  off  the  com- 
mittee. He  obviously  doesnt  know  what  he 
is  talking  about."  If  some  other  committee- 
men defended  the  world-be-slave-ellminat- 
Ing  machine  Inventor  and  said,  "I  think  he 
has  a  pretty  good  idea,  and  I'm  going  to 
dream  that  we  can  develop  Invisible  power 
and  send  It  over  solid  wire,"  again,  the  com- 
mittee would  have  had  said,  "Throw  them 
both  off  the  committee.  Obviously,  we  can't 
send  energy  from  here  to  there  through  a 
solid  wire." 

Starting  soon  after  that  time  all  these 
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Inventions  and  thousands  of  others  con- 
sidered equally  preposterous  In  1810  have 
happened.  An  the  really  fundamental  tech- 
nological changes  of  our  world  have  hap- 
pened since  that  1810  pre-dawn  of  world 
industrialization.  I  have  lived  through  the 
major  portion  of  this  historical  development 
and  can  state  incontrovertlbly  that  not  one 
stage  of  It  was  ever  publicly  anticipated  until 
the  Invention  occurred  and  was  demon- 
strated. Not  one. 

Most  of  you  here  are  old  enough  to  realize 
what  has  happened  and  can  recall  bow  many 
things  that  have  happened  contradicted 
popular  thought. 

Though  I  am  coming  to  the  end  of  the 
time  allotted  me  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am 
trespassing  on  you  If  I  take  a  few  more 
minutes  to  do  a  little  mental  bousecleanlng 
to  allow  us  to  think  perceptively  about 
gerontology, 

CHEMISTRY    AND    LIFE 

In  the  game  of  "twenty  questions"  as 
played  In  my  childhood  the  first  question  to 
be  asked  was  "Is  It  animate  or  Inanimate" 
The  words  animate  and  inanimate  had  l>een 
invented  by  man  long  before  chemistry  and 
biology  started.  Early  humans  apparently 
assumed  there  was  obviously  a  fundamental 
difference  between  toorm,  toft  fiesh  and  cold, 
hard  stone,  ergo,  the  quickest  way  to  narrow 
the  field  of  potential  answers  was  first  to 
ask  "is  it  animate  or  Inanimate". 

As  humans  learned  more  and  more  about 
self  and  environment  they  identified 
various  iq>ecles  by  names.  At  this  late 
twentieth  century — with  Darwin's  work  only 
100  years  old — humanity  has  acquired  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge  now  about  biological 
phenomena.  A  contemporary  of  Darwin, 
Dalton  was  the  leading  physicist  of  their 
time.  Dalton  misassumed  that  the  hydrogen 
atom  was  the  "building  block"  of  all  the 
other  then  known  sixty  chemical  elements. 
Looking  for  the  "building  blocks"  of  "the 
key"  to  any  subject  seemed  popularly  logical. 

Darwin's  theory  of  evolution  was  built 
with  the  visible  single-cell  amobea  as  Its 
building  block.  In  their  early  days  physics, 
chemistry  and  biology  were  three  diffM-ent 
wm-lds — biology  was  visible  as  Is  the  amoeba 
and  chemistry  consisted  of  invisible  initiated 
phenomena. 

Suddenly  scientific  Instrumentation  In- 
creased the  macromlcro  range  of  eye-piece 
visible  exploration.  Only  as  recently  as 
World  War  II  did  the  interrelatedness  of 
physics,  chemistry,  and  bicdogy  dawn.  In  1040 
we  suddenly  have  the  hyphens-biochemists, 
blo-physiclsts,  et  al.  The  instrumentation 
produced  over-lapping  of  these  previously 
separated  worlds.  Post  World  War  I  biology 
developed  knowledge  of  the  genes  controlling 
the  design  of  biological  species.  Further 
biological  exploration  focused  on  the  even 
more  fundamental  virus.  In  virology  we  have 
teams  consisting  of  physicists,  chemists, 
geneticists,  biologists — really  across  the 
broad  teams  of  different  specializations 
zeroing  in  on  virology. 

The  virology  exploration  brought  discovery 
on  the  protein  shell  of  the  virus  and  within 
It  the  DNA  and  RNA  design  codification  of 
all  biological  phenomena.  All  this  time  there 
was  thought  to  be  a  fundamental  cosmic 
threshold  lying  between  animate  and  Inani- 
mate organisms.  The  individuals  co-working 
in  Virology  have  been  too  busy  and  too  spe- 
cialized, to  philosophize  regarding  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Incidentally  discovered  fact 
that  no  threshold  exists  between  animate 
and  Inanimate.  The  Inanimate  crystalline 
behaviors  of  inanimate  atoms  crosses  right 
over  the  threshold.  We  know  that  you  In  the 
audience  consist  physically  entirely  of  atoms 
and  atoms  are  completely  inanimate. 

WbAt  Is  taantmate  about  all  biological 
organisms  has  become  clearer  and  clearer 
and  what  is  physically  animate  has  become 


not  only  less  clear  all  the  Ume  but  Is  appar- 
ently zero  or  non -physically  existent.  There 
is  no  expM-imentally  demonstrable  physical 
animism.  Cinema  cartoons  can  be  "ani- 
mated" to  superflclaUy  aaslmilate  the  pres- 
ence of  animism  In  the  exclusively  atom 
structured  organic  mechanisms.  Apparently 
the  original  hypothesis  erred  In  assuming 
both  animate  and  inanimate  to  be  physical. 
There  have  been  quite  a  number  of  weigh- 
ings of  people  as  they  died.  Many  cancer- 
doomed  paupers  have  been  vkrilllng  to  have 
their  beds  on  scales.  The  only  weight  differ- 
ence manifest  between  before  and  after  death 
is  that  of  the  air  lost  from  the  lungs  or 
urine.  Whatever  life  is.  it  doesnt  weigh  any- 
thing. I  am  not  credulous  when  I  hear  "pure 
science"  research  chemists  talking  about 
finding  the  key  chemical  constituents  of  life 
in  Earth  intercepted  Stardust,  nor  with 
which  to  synthesize  the  key  enzjrmes  of  life 
and  thereby  can  Institute  and  control  the 
design  of  life. 

This  chemistry  Is  not  the  life.  The  chemis- 
try Is  physical.  That  chemistry  comprises 
100%  of  the  physical  Inventory.  Life  is  meta- 
physical, weightless,  limitless.  Each  life  is 
an  eternally  individual,  uuque  pattern  in- 
tegrity. 

I  am  77 — and  there  may  be  others  in  this 
room  at  that  age,  and  some  may  be  more 
or  less — but  at  my  age  I  find  that  I  have 
now  taken  in  over  1.000  tons  of  water,  food, 
and  air.  whose  chemistry  is  temporarily  em- 
ployed for  different  lengths  of  time  as  hair, 
skin,  flesh,  bone,  blood,  etc.  and  progressively 
discarded.  I  weighed  in  at  7  pounds  and  I 
got  to  be  70,  then  170,  and  I  even  got  to  207 
pounds.  Then  I  took  off  70  pounds  and  I 
said,  "Who  was  that  70  pounds,  because 
here  I  am".  The  70  pounds  I  got  rid  of  was 
10  times  the  fiesh  and  bone  inventory  with 
which  I  had  "weighed-iu"  at  in  18S6. 

I  am  sure  that  I  am  not  the  "avoirdupois" 
of  the  most  recent  meals  I  have  eaten,  some 
of  which  will  become  my  hair  to  be  cut  off 
twice  a  month.  This  seventy  pounds  of  or- 
ganic chemistry  obviously  wasn't  me,  nor 
are  any  of  the  rest  of  my  yet  associated 
atoms  "me".  We  have  been  making  great  er- 
ror In  identifying  "me"  or  "you"  as  being 
these  truly  transient  and  ergo  sensorlally 
detectable  chemistries. 

TTNDEBSTANDINC   AND   C03111UNICAII0N 

Throughout  the  last  20  years  I  have  been 
meeting  1,500  or  2,000  people  3  or  4  times 
a  week.  As  a  consequence,  I  am  absolutely 
confident  that  what  is  going  on  between  us 
here  today  as  I  think  out  loud  with  you — in 
the  same  manner  as  with  all  those  other 
3,000  audiences — is  absolutely  metaphysical 
and  weightless.  It  Is  understanding  and 
meaning  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
length  or  size  of  the  words  I  am  using,  or 
the  sound  wave  disturbance  that  I  am  miiak- 
lug  In  the  air,  not  the  language  that  I  am 
employing.  If  we  had  no  air  to  make  sounds 
with  I  would  have  to  communicate  with 
other  tools.  We  could  use  electronic  flash 
Instruments  and  talk  by  dot  and  dash  Morse 
Code  or  we  could  write  and  read  one  another. 
Each  of  U3  can  use  many  telephone  Instru- 
ments. We  could  make  colored  movie  talkies. 
video  cassetted  3-0  documentaries  of  oiu:- 
selves  "thinking  out  loud"  by  which  our 
seemingly  live  images  would  appear  in  our  re- 
spective TV  screens  but  we  would  not  be 
the  TV  sets.  We  would  be  as  we  are  now 
only  what  each  of  us  is  conuuiuiicatlng  to  one 
another  In  spoken  words,  gestures,  postures, 
and  flashes  of  the  eye.  We  can't  see  one 
another,  we  can  only  see  our  resspective  com- 
munication devices.  I  am  quite  confident 
that  life  is  inherently  immortal. 

We  know  very  little  but  we  are  gradually 
learning  a  little.  We  know  that  our  physical 
brain's  function  is  to  cope  with  and  remem- 
ber each  of  our  special  ca.se  experiences.  The 
mind  alone  is  able  to  survey  those  special 
local-in  Universe  experiences  and  from  time 
to  time  to  discover  a  generalized  principle. 


for  instance  that  of  the  lever  by  which  hu- 
mans can  lift  manyfold  the  weights  their 
bare  muscles  can  lift.  Thus,  human  mind 
discovered  vast  amplification  of  its  integral 
facilities.  To  qualify  as  scientific  generaliza- 
tions principles  must  be  innocent  of  any  ex- 
ception. That  means  that  a  principle  Is  in- 
herently eternal.  Now  the  human  mind  is 
the  only  phenomena  of  which  we  know  In 
Universe  that  is  able  either  to  discover  or  to 
apply  eternal  principles.  Human  mind  hsi 
gradually  discovered  one  by  one  a  whole 
complex  of  eternal  principles,  such  as  the 
great  mathematically  generalized  principles 
of  refraction  of  radiation  or  of  mass  attrac- 
tion or  of  leverage  or  of  precession  and  so 
forth.  None  of  them  have  been  found  to  in- 
terfere with  any  or  all  other  generalized 
principles.  AU  of  the  principles  are  inter- 
acconunodative. 

A  complex  of  absolutely  weightless,  eter- 
nal, only  Intellectually  discoverable  principles 
which  Bire  all  Inter-aocommodative  with 
some  of  them  inter-accommodatlve  at  ex- 
fkonential  rates  of  inter-augmentation,  is  In 
itself  generallzable  as  the  description  of  a 
design.  Deliberate  Intellectual  Inter-aocom- 
modatlon  is  design.  Human  beings  of  cosmi- 
cally  negligible  "size"  are  the  only  phe- 
nomena of  which  we  know  that  have  access 
to  any  of  the  great  eternal  design  laws.  Bin 
despite  the  magnificence  of  what  we  have 
already  discovered  of  that  design  it  Is  Inber- 
ent  to  the  history  of  those  separate  discover- 
ies that  humans  as  yet  know  very  little  of 
its  eternal  ramifications. 

If  you  and  I  in  this  room  are  developing 
any  understanding  it  is  only  by  virtue  of 
our  being  able  to  employ  those  so  far  dis- 
covered generalized  principles.  We  are  com- 
municating in  the  terms  of  eternity.  Con- 
sidering the  most  prominent  historic  data 
we  can  say  that  we  humans  were  obviously 
given  conditioned  reflexes  so  we  would  be 
sure  to  regenerate  and  prosper  on  planet 
Earth.  So  that  in  due  course  we  could  dis- 
cover that  our  minds  are  everything  and  our 
muscles  apparently  naught  and  to  discover 
further  that  humanity  has  an  essential  func- 
tion in  Universe — in  the  macro-micro  ranges 
of  the  great  design  scenario  and  its  realiza- 
tion in  time.  There  is  drawing  in  us  an  in- 
tuition of  the  Integrity  and  inunortality  of 
the  individual.  Awareness  is  terminal  but 
knowledge  is  eternal.  The  brain  is  temporal, 
the  mind  eternal.  Awareness  and  apprehend- 
ing are  temporal,  terminal.  Comprehending 
and  knowing  are  eternal.  Little  chUdren 
know  this  intuitively.  The  child  can  play 
"shoot  grandmother"  because  be  knows  that 
her  love  Is  eternal.  Tou  can't  kill  grandma. 
Grandma,  grandpa,  and  everyone  el.se  are 
eternal.  A  true  story:  Father,  mother  and 
little  boy  driving  along  tbe  freeway  enroute 
to  grandmother's  house.  Little  boy  keeps 
talking  about  grandpa  and  how  he  is  going 
to  play  with  grandpa.  Finally  his  mother  says. 
"DarHng,  you  have  forgotten  that  grandpa 
is  dead."  Little  boy:  "What,  again!?"  Only 
residual  Ignorance  of  temporality  dulls  the 
growing  comprehension  and  allows  fear  to 
corrupt  the  child's  innat-ely  absolute  trust 
in  love. 


RULES   OF  THE   SPECIAL  COMMIT- 
TEE  ON   AGING 

Ml'.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  section  133  B  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970 — which  requires 
Senate  Committees  to  pubUtih  their  rules 
of  procedure  In  the  Oomckkssionai. 
Record — I  submit  the  rules  ot  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Aging,  and  ask  that 
the  committee's  rules  be  printed  to  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racout, 
as  follows: 
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Rdles  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Special  Committke 

ON  Aging 
(As  adopted  June  12,  1963.  as  amended 
February  28,  1973) 
Rule  1. — Convening  of  meetings.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chair- 
man or  at  the  request  of  five  members  of 
the  Committee.  The  Chairman  may,  upon 
proper  notice,  call  such  additional  meetings 
as  he  may  deem  necessary.  Regularly  sched- 
uled meetings  of  the  Committee  may  be 
postponed  or  cancelled  by  the  Chairman 
should  there  be  insufficient  business  before 
the  Committee  to  warrant  such  a  meeting. 
Subcommittee  Chairmen  may  call  meetings  of 
the  Subcommittees  at  such  time  as  they 
deem  necessary  except  that  no  such  meetings 
may  be  called  at  a  time  when  the  f  uU  Com- 
mittee IS  scheduled  to  meet.  Special  meetings 
may  be  called  by  a  majority  of  all  Committee 
or  Subcommittee  members  upon  written  no- 
tice to  the  Clerk  of  the  Committee.  The 
Cleric  shall  give  at  least  24  hours  notice  to 
every  member  of  the  meeting,  time,  and 
place. 

Rule  2.— Presiding  officer.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  (or  Subcommittee)  or  If 
the  Chairman  is  not  present,  the  ranking 
Majority  member  present  shall  preside  at  all 
meetings. 

Rule  3. — Quorum.  A  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  any  Subcommittee  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  sufBclent  for  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness at  executive  sessions.  One  member  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  receipt  of  evi- 
dence, the  swearing  of  witnesses  and  the 
taking  of  testimony  at  hearings. 

Rule  4. — Subcommittees.  Matters  referred 
to  the  Committee  shall  be  considered  ini- 
tially by  the  full  Committee  or  by  such  Sub- 
committees as  the  Chaiiman  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Committee,  shall  designate. 
Subcommittees  may  be  established  and  their 
size  determined  by  vote  of  a  majorltv  of  all 
members  of  the  Committee.  The  Chairman 
of  the  full  Committee  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  shall  be  ex  officio  members  of 
all  Subcommittees.  Party  membership  of  each 
Subcommittee  shall  be  proportionate  to 
Party  membership  on  the  full  Committee. 
Each  Subcommittee  l.s  subject  to  these  rules 
and  any  limitations  imposed  by  the  full  Com- 
mittee and  is  authorized  a )  to  hold  and  re- 
port hearings:  b)  to  sit  and  act  during  meet- 
ings of  the  Senate  and  during  recesses  or  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate;  and  o  to  require 
by  subpoena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  doxicumen- 
tar>-  evidence. 

Rule  5. — Agenda  and  voting  at  meetings. 
The  business  to  be  considered  at  any  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  or  a  Subcommittee 
shall  t>e  designated  by  its  Chairman  and  any 
other  measure,  motion  or  matter  substantive 
or  procedural  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  or  a  Subcommittee  shall  t»e  con- 
sidered at  such  meeting  and  in  such  order  as 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  such  Commit- 
tee Indicate  by  their  votes  or  by  presentation 
of  written  notice  filed  with  the  Clerk.  Voting 
by  proxy  shall  be  permitted  in  the  full  Com- 
mittee and  all  Subcommittees. 

Rule  6. — Riglit  to  counsel.  Any  witness 
subpoenaed  to  a  public  or  executi\"e  hearing 
may  be  accompanied  by  counsel  of  his  own 
choosing  who  shall  be  permitted,  while  the 
witness  Is  testifying,  to  advise  him  of  his 
legal  rights. 

Rule  7. — Amendment  of  rules.  Tlie  rules  of 
the  Committee  may  be  changed,  modified, 
amended,  or  suspended  at  any  time,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  not  less  than  a  majority 
of  the  entire  membership  so  determine  at  a 
regular  meeting  with  due  notice,  or  at  a 
meeting  specifically  called  for  that  purpose. 
Rule  8. — Reports.  Staff  reports  and  Com- 
mittee reports  shall  be  printed  only  with  the 
prior  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee. The  printing,  as  Committee  docu- 
ments, of  materials  not  originating  with  the 
Committee  or  its  staff  shall  also  require  prior 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  full  Committee. 


The  printing  of  a  Sulx;ommittee  report  shall 
require  prior  approval  of  a  majority  of  the 
Subconunittee  concerned.  With  respect  to  the 
printing  of  Staff  reports,  the  Chairman  is 
authorized  to  conduct  a  poll  of  the  Commit- 
tee. In  such  cases,  the  Minority  shall  have 
the  right  to  request  reconsideration  of  the 
results  of  such  poll  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Committee. 


LAND  USE   POLICY  AND  PLANNING 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  S.  268,  the  Land  Use  Policy 
and  Planning  Assi.stance  Act,  has  been 
approved  by  the  Senate.  The  Senate  In- 
terior Committee,  on  which  I  serve,  has 
been  considering  land  use  legislation  for 
several  years,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
House  will  take  action  soon  so  that  a 
bill  will  be  signed  into  law  and  the  States 
can  move  ahead  with  the  important  job 
of  land  use  planning,  utilizing  the  as- 
sistance thi.s  act  will  provide. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  (Mr.  Jackson)  for 
his  hard  work  and  leadership  role  in 
developing  this  bill.  I  also  wish  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  iMr.  Fannin*  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen)  for  their  outstanding  and  dili- 
gent efforts  in  raising  serious  questions 
about  particular  sections  of  S.  268.  There 
are  many  critical  issues  involved  in  land 
use  legislation  which  merit  careful  con- 
sideration and  these  Senators  have 
identified  them  in  an  articulate  manner. 

I  also  wish  to  bring  attention  to  the 
excellent  Interior  Committee  staff  work 
which  has  been  so  important  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  bill.  Mr.  Harrison 
Loesch  and  Mr.  Fred  Craft  of  the  minor- 
ity staff,  as  well  as  Mr.  Steven  Quarles 
and  Mr.  Bill  Van  Ness  of  the  majority 
side,  together  with  many  others,  have 
spent  countless  long  and  arduous  hours 
drafting,  examining,  and  reexamining 
every  detail  of  the  bill. 


AMERICAN  VICE  CONSUL  ROBERT 
HENRY  CAYER 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  James 
Barry  Coughlin,  a  26-year-oId  Vietnam 
veteran  from  my  hometown  of  Rumford. 
Maine,  died  tragically  last  April  in  Ra- 
bat, Morocco.  With  the  help  of  American 
Vice  Consul  Robert  Hem-y  Cayer,  Barry's 
family  was  able  to  journey  to  Rabat  to 
see  Barry  before  his  death.  His  family 
has  since  written  me  that — 

Mr.  Cayer's  helpfulness  went  beyond  his 
high  professional  competence  to  a  thoughtfiU 
personal  concern. 

The  Coughlin  family  has  asked  me  to 
bring  Mr.  Cayer's  work  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate,  and  for  this  purpose  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  following 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Rt'MFOP.D,  M^iNE,  May  22, 1973. 
Hon.  EDjirND  S.  MrsKir, 
T'.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  It  Is  the  sincere  hope  of  the  family 
of  the  iate  James  Barry  Coughlin  that  you 
will  personally  read  this  letter. 


Barry  grew  up  In  Rumford,  attended  Rum- 
ford  schools  and  went  on  to  graduate  from 
the  University  of  Vermont.  He  was  drafted 
and  .rerved  in  Vietnam. 

Earlier  this  year  whUe  on  a  trip  through 
Morocco,  he  became  very  111  from  eatin" 
local  mushrooms.  Barry  died  in  Rabat.  Moroc- 
co, on  April  13  at  the  age  of  26.  Before  his 
death  we  were  able  to  make  the  Journey  to 
Rabat  to  see  him.  His  family  will  never  be 
able  to  express  in  words  the  depth  of  generos- 
ity and  thoughtfulness  extended  to  them  by 
Vice  Consul  Mr.  Robert  Henry  Cayer  and  his 
staff  during  their  brief  and  trying  time  Ixj 
this  imfamiliar  environment. 

From  the  time  Mr.  Cayer  phoned  Rumford 
to  advise  us  of  Barry's  critical  condition  un- 
til seven  days  later  vhen  he  put  us  aboard  a 
plane  In  Casablanca  to  return  home  from 
this  sad  Journey,  his  calming  helpfulness 
smoothed  a  very  rough  road  of  communica- 
tions and  decision  making  during  a  most 
tragic  situation.  Mr.  Cayer's  helpfulness  went 
beyond  his  high  professional  competence  to 
a  thoughtful  personal  concern. 

It  s  our  urgent  wish  that  recognition  of 
Mr.  Cayer's  abUity  and  sincerity  be  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  and  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  be  Informed  of  the  im- 
mense and  comprehensive  service  he  is 
giving  to  the  citizens  of  this  country. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Eugene  C.  Coughlin. 


DISASTERS— "NEED    LONGER    SPAN 
OF  ATTENTION  ' 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  as 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  Sen- 
ate Disaster  Relief  Subcommittee,  I  have 
attended  a  series  of  field  hearings  in 
which  my  colleagues  and  I  have  at- 
tempted to  examine  the  effectiveness  of 
Federal  disaster  relief  efforts.  After 
hearing  hours  of  testimony  from  disaster 
victims,  I  have  learned  of  many  problems 
and  inadequacies  existing  in  oui-  Federal 
disaster  assistance  program.  When  I 
testified  before  the  Senate  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  concerning 
disaster  assistance,  I  recounted  some  of 
these  problems.  My  testimony  has  been 
entered  in  the  Record  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  and  I  will  not  go  into  detail  again 
here  today.  But  I  would  like  to  discuss  one 
problem  that  seems  to  me  to  pervade  the 
entire  disaster  relief  program.  It  is  the 
lack  of  what  I  will  call  a  continuing  sense 
of  crisis. 

There  is  an  automatic  sense  of  crisis 
in  the  emergency  phase  of  a  disaster  in 
which  residents  are  being  evacuated  and 
emergency  housing  and  medical  care  are 
being  provided.  Next  comes  the  recoverj' 
and  temporary  restoration  phase  during 
which  community  residents  attempt  to 
clean  up  the  debris  and  to  salvage  homes, 
businesses  and  possessions.  Third,  is  the 
long-term  redevelopment  phase  in  wliich 
permanent  rebuilding  and  restoration 
must  be  accomplished. 

I  am  concerned  that  this  latter  phase 
may  well  be  the  most  important  yet  it  is 
the  one  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  most  negUgent. 

An  article  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
National  Observer  vividly  portrays  the 
devastating  effects  that  this  lack  of  a 
continuing  sense  of  concern  can  have 
In  the  article,  reporter  J.  R.  Freeman 
takes  a  perceptive  look  at  Wilkes-Barre. 
Pa.,  1  year  after  tropical  storm  Agnes 
hit.  Our  Disaster  Relief  Subcommittee 
conducted  field  hearings  in  that  same 
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city  just  last  month  ago  and  discovered 
many  of  the  same  problems  Mr.  Freeman 
writes  about. 

Residents  complain  of  paralyzing  govern, 
mental  red  tape,  bnreaucratlc  Insensitlvlty, 
spiTAllng  prices  and  profiteering. 

Federal  interest  In  the  city's  problems 
and.  consequently.  Federal  relief  efforts 
are  quickly  dwindling  away.  Yet,  the 
effects  of  the  year-old  disaster  are  still 
a  vivid  reality  to  residents  of  "Wilkes- 
Barre. 

Parents  ai'e  sending  their  children  to 
foster  homes  because  they  cannot  afford 
to  feed  and  house  them,  houses  remain 
unrepaired  and  unlivable  and  thousands 
of  residents  are  still  living  in  temporary 
trailers  and  the  Federal  Government's 
relief  efforts  are  soon  to  be  "jerked  out 
from  under  them,"  in  the  Observer's 
words. 

This  poignant  account  presents  a  vivid 
picture  to  those  here  in  Washington  and 
throughout  the  country  who  would  like 
to  think  that  because  the  emergency 
phase  of  the  disaster  is  over  that  the 
community  is  back  to  normal.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

If  we  are  truly  to  help  the  victims  of 
disaster  and  if  we  are  to  help  those 
Americans  who  need  assistance  in  these 
critical  times,  then  we  must  regognize 
the  need  for  a  continuing  sense  of  crisis. 
True,  the  flood  waters  have  subsided  and 
most  people  have  tempwrary  roofs  over 
their  heads,  but  this  does  not  mean  we 
have  completed  our  job.  I  would  reiterate 
my  often  stated  belief  that  we  must  have 
a  centralized,  coordinated  disaster  re- 
lief program  that  treats  all  victims 
equally — and  that  treats  all  stages  of 
disasters  with  equal  concern.  I  would 
Uke  to  commend  the  National  Observer 
for  its  coverage,  and  I  would  like  to 
thank  that  publication  for  pointing  out 
the  vivid  realities  and  the  vivid  hard- 
ships of  long-term  disaster  recovery. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
article  from  the  National  Observer  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Defeat,  Despaie  Begim  To  HAxnrr  Vicmvis  of 

Tbopicai.  Stosm  Aqnbs 

(By  J.  P.  Freeman) 

Roselle  McGrath,  30-year-old  mother  of 
four,  bas  a  bouse  on  Carey  Avenue — a  mud- 
caked  shell  she  basnt  lived  in  for  almost  a 
year.  Most  of  what  she  owned  was  destroyed 
In  June  1072  when  the  Stisquebanua  River, 
fed  by  the  rains  of  tropical  storm  Agnes,  ram- 
paged throtigh  Wyoming  Valley. 

As  problems  multiplied  for  Mrs.  McGratta, 
one  of  70.000  persons  left  homeless  by  the 
floods  here,  she  became  less  able  to  care  for 
ber  children;  ad  she  bad  them  placed  In 
foster  homes.  She  now  lives  at  Pad  309  In 
the  Lombarde  Trailer  Park.  She  is  receiving 
psychiatric  treatment.  She  doesnt  know  wbat 
she'll  do  about  her  damaged  house — or  about 
a  number  of  other  decisions  she  must  soon 
make. 

For  Mrs.  UcGratb,  Agnes  is  still  creating 
turmoil.  She,  like  thousands  of  others  here, 
simply  cannot  yet  go  home  again. 

She  is  better  off  than  oUiers  affected  by 
the  flood;  for  example,  ber  bouse  wasn't  to- 
tally destroyed.  Yet  in  some  ways  her  situa- 
tion is  worse.  Tbe  bouse  needs  ^14,000  woitb 
cA  repairs.,  she  is  divorced,  ber  four  daugbten 


require  extra  care  because  of  sight  and  walk- 
ing handicaps,  and  she  is  one  of  many  In 
this  valley  who  seem  as  dislocated  and  un- 
certain about  their  future  as  tbey  were  when 
tbe  wat«:s  receded  almost  a  year  ago. 

Volunteers  have  poured  muscle,  money,  and 
programs  Into  tbe  Wilkes-Barre  area  to  re- 
pair the  damage  done  by  the  storm,  which 
coursed  through  several  states.  Tet  m&ny 
flood  victims  say  they  still  feel  defeat  and 
despair. 

Residents  complain  of  paralyzing  govern- 
mental red  tape,  bureaucratic  iusensitivity, 
spiraliug  prices,  and  profiteering.  They  fear 
that  the  area's  newly  booming  economy  may 
soon  bust  as  Federal  aid  ends  and  more  of 
the  costs  of  survival  are  shifted  back  to  the 
flood's  victims.  (A  Senate  subcommittee  last 
week  held  bearings  ou  bills  to  broaden  Fed- 
eral flood-insurance  and  disaster-assistance 
programs.) 

need£3>:  $1  buxiom  iiobe 
Federal  and  state  aid  programs  h.ive  poured 
about  $1  billion  into  this  valley,  which  suf- 
fered some  $2  billion  in  flood  damage.  The 
remaining  loss  will  have  to  be  borne  by  resi- 
dents. Some  -wonder  whether  this  region,  far 
from  prosperous  before  Agnes,  can  afford  $1 
billion  to  return  to  where  it  was  a  year  ago. 
"Pot  many,  decisions  have  to  be  made  soon. 
An  estimated  28,000  people  are  living  rent- 
free  in  some  7,600  mobUe  homes  supplied  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment (HXJD).  Nearly  one-third  of  the 
units  are  in  temporary  trailer  parks,  and 
others  are  next  to  occupants'  damaged  homes. 
And  for  all,  the  free  rent  lasts  only  one 
year.  By  tbe  fall  most  win  have  to  vacate 
their  trailers  or  start  paying  up  to  (95  a 
month  to  rent  ^em. 

THAT    $5,000    GRUBSTAKE 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
through  mid-April  bad  received  33,416  ap- 
plications for  disaster  loans  at  its  Wilkes- 
barre  office.  Most  loan  applications  include 
provisions  under  tbe  amended  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1970  to  allow  low-interest  loans 
to  flood  victims,  including  a  $5,000  forgive- 
ness clause.  Under  this  program,  thousands 
of  flood  victims  have  received  money  that 
has  boosted  the  economy — at  least  for  now. 
Banks  are  flourishing,  department-store 
sales  and  manufacturing  payrolls  are  up, 
construction  is  at  an  aU-time  high,  and  tm- 
employment  is  low.  But  a  number  of  per- 
sons remain  Jobless.  Many  bard-hit  flood 
victims  have  managed  to  live  so  far  on  tbe 
•5,000  obtained  ttirougb  tbe  loan  clause, 
but  what's  going  to  happen  when  the  $5,000 
runs  out  isn't  clear. 

"Tbe  big  question  is  whether  there  Is  a 
recession  on  the  horizon  because  of  our 
false  economy,"  says  John  Viola,  bead  of  a 
Luzerne  Coimty  mental-health  project.  "If 
there  Is,  then  perhaps  we're  in  trouble  In  the 
mental-health  fleld." 

MENTAL   REA;.TH    SUFTEBS 

For  RoseUe  McGrath,  the  economics  of  her 
recovery — discouraging  as  they  appear — 
make  up  only  part  of  her  problems  that  be- 
gan the  week  last  year  that  her  bouse  filled 
with  water  to  the  first-floor  celling. 

She  was  barely  getting  along  in  pre-flood 
days,  she  says.  She  bad  a  $12,000  mortgage 
on  ber  two-family  bouse,  valued  then  at 
$15,000.  After  moving  Into  a  HUD  trailer  on 
a  muddy  street  last  August,  tbe  trailer's  hot- 
water  heater  exploded  (flooding  ber  few 
flood-salvaged  belongings).  Its  electrical  wir- 
ing required  repair,  and  its  stove  malfunc- 
tioned. 

Mrs.  McGrath  detected  the  beginnings  of 
emotional  problems  in  her  children,  she  says. 
Her  former  husband's  child-support  pay- 
ments temporarily  stopped.  She  enrolled  in 
a  county  assistance  program  that  provides 
$200  a  month,  most  of  which  went  for  heat 
and  electricity  last  winter.  On  her  psyohia- 
trlEt's  advice  she  bad  ber  cbildren  placed  In 


foster  homes.  But   the  big  problem  is   the 
bouse. 

"HOME   MT   ONLT    HOPS" 

To  make  it  livable,  «be  says,  would  re- 
quire some  $14,000  In  repairs.  "I  could  sell  it 
for  less  money  than  the  mortgage,"  she  says. 
"but  then  I  would  have  to  keep  paying  $160 
a  month  on  a  bouse  1  wouldn't  even  have." 
If  her  bouse  were  not  structuraUy  sound, 
the  area  redevelopment  authority  might  buy 
It  at  preflood  value  and  then  destroy  it. 

"The  home  was  my  only  hope,"  says  Mrs. 
McGrath.  "I  had  my  children,  and  rental  in- 
come from  half  the  bouse.  But  tbe  flood 
killed  that  hope.  Now  I  can't  even  keep  my 
kids.  The  house.  I  guess,  is  my  last  chance.' 
She  adds:  "It's  a  long  way  to  crawl  back  vip 
Just  to  where  I  was  before  the  flood." 

Government  programs,  Mrs.  McGrath  hi- 
slsts,  "only  act  to  tie  people  to  their  worth- 
less homes"  through  Government  loans. 
"Now  what  are  we  going  to  do?"  she  asks. 
"I  have  to  get  out  of  my  HUD  trailer  soon, 
and  like  everybody  else.  1  don't  know  where 
I'm  going  to  go." 

Hundreds  haven't  even  started  cleaning 
up  their  properties,  which  will  mean  getting 
rid  of  rats,  rotten  food,  and  the  stench  of 
river  mud.  With  such  tasks  still  ahead  of 
many  residents,  some  authorities  wonder 
whether  psychologicaUy  for  this  community 
the  worst  is  yet  to  come. 

Dr.  George  Hudock,  Luzerne  County 
coroner,  doesn't  think  so.  In  1970  there  were 
22  reported  suicides  in  the  county,  he  notes, 
in  1971  there  were  23,  and  last  year  there 
were  38 — 19  before  the  June  23  floods.  So  far 
this  year  there  have  been  only  flve  suicides. 
Suspicious  that  the  disaster  led  to  increases 
in  violent  and  unexpected  deaths  haven't 
been  proven,  but  at  least  one  major  research 
project  is  tinder  way  here  to  explore  that 
possibility. 

Dr.  Stanley  Rynkiewlez,  a  91-year-old  phy- 
sician m  Kingston,  says  there  are  plenty  of 
mental-health  problems  now.  A  flood  vic- 
tim himself,  he  sees  patients  daily  and  says 
he  is  writing  more  prescriptions  for  tran- 
quilizers for  his  flood-victim  patients  than 
ever  before.  "I  see  the  despair  in  their  eyes," 
he  s-iys. 

OVS^  COUPLE'S  ANCtnSH 

•Lots  of  people  are  bitching,"  says  Harold 
Crop  of  Edwardsville,  "and  they  are  orga- 
nizing. It  disturbs  me  when  we  can  tlirow 
away  money  in  Indochina,  but  we  can't  do 
anything  for  our  own  people  right  here  at 
home."  He  adds:  "We  feel  we  were  exploited 
before  last  year's  election.  After  the  election 
we  were  forgotten." 

The  Crops'  house  floated  off  in  the  flood. 
After  he  and  bU  wife  moved  in  with  their 
daxighter  20  miles  away,  they  were  told  they 
would  have  to  return  to  their  bomesite  in 
order  to  receive  a  HUD  trailer.  TTie  Crops. 
in  their  80's,  lived  in  their  front  yard  for 
six  weeks  last  sunmier  while  waiting  for 
their  trailer.  They  appealed  to  many  agen- 
cies, they  say,  and  an  aide  of  Prank  Carlucci. 
then  the  President's  representative  to  the 
flood-devastated  area,  gave  them  "rude  treat- 
ment.' 

TRAILEB  laiS.  EXPlaiNC 

Ed  Hefferou  at  Project  Outreach,  a  mental- 
health  unit  supported  by  a  $500,000  grant 
from  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
says  his  60-member  team  tried  to  head  on 
mental-health  problems  arising  from  flood 
victims'  beliefs  that  the  Government  did  not 
supply  mobile  homes  fast  enough  or  was  not 
sufficiently  willing  to  consider  residents'  hu- 
man frailties.  They  worked  also  with  people 
impatient  with  debris  clean-up,  processing 
to  receive  free  rent,  and  impersonal  dealings 
with  officials. 

"Some  of  the  victims  must  vacate  their 
trailers  very  soon,"  be  notes  "and  tbey  bare 
no  home  to  go  back  to." 

"Many  decided  to  wait  out  the  winter  in 
a  temporary  shelter,  but  It's  now  over  and 
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t'Aere  Is  no  place  to  return.  Some  refuse  to 
take  Government  help,  can  you  believe:  we 
had  to  motivate  them  to  take  the  help.  The 
memories  are  all  they  have  left,  and  partic- 
ularly the  older  ones  are  becoming  more  and 
more  depressed.  Tou  can  sense  the  despair." 

KET  PROBLEM  :  THE  ELDERLY 

Elliott  Knauer,  former  state  deputy  secre- 
Uiry  of  public  welfare  and  chief  state  coor- 
dinator of  flood  recovery,  says  the  young,  the 
middle-class,  and  worklngclass  will  recover. 
•The  aging  we  must  worry  about.  They  can- 
not bounce  back  and  cannot  move  and  start 
their  lives  over  elsewhere." 

Yet  one  of  the  overlooked  questions  of 
last  year's  flood,  says  Robert  Hallett,  leader 
of  a  church-supported  volunteer  group  called 
Interfaitb.  Is:  "How  do  you  measure  how 
much  people  can  take?"  Says  Hallett:  "Some 
are  really  better  people  becaxise  of  the  flood. 
Others  are  ruined  for  life.  Some  should  have 
been  In  a  mental-health  program  before  the 
flood.  When  they  have  to  vacate  their  trailers 
and  go  back  home,  this  is  when  the  carpet  Is 
going  to  be  jerked  from  under  them." 


LLOYD  TUPLING 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
America's  leading  environmentalists — 
Lloyd  Tupling — is  retiring  after  a  life- 
time of  dedication  to  the  cause  of  con- 
servation and  our  natural  heritage. 

Many  of  us  recall  Lloyd  Tupling's  serv- 
ice when  he  served  as  an  aide  to  Senator 
Richard  Neuberger  and  Senator  Maurine 
Neuberger  of  Oregon. 

I  first  knew  Tup  in  Boise.  Idaho,  where 
he  owned  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  fol- 
lowing that  service,  when  he  was  manag- 
ing the  Hells  Canyon  Association. 

In  Tup's  long  service,  he  is  probably 
best  known  for  his  years  as  the  Wash- 
ington representative  of  the  Sierra  Club. 
It  was  in  this  capacity  that  he  worked 
so  effectively  on  behalf  of  such  projects 
as  the  Cascade  and  Redwood  National 
Parks,  the  struggle  to  defeat  the  SST, 
and  a  host  of  other  environmental  con- 
cerns— the  last  of  which  has  been  the  ef- 
fort to  protect  Hells  Canyon,  the  deepest 
gorge  on  the  North  American  Continent. 

A.  Robert  Smith,  a  Washington  cor- 
respondent for  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  other 
%vestern  newspapers,  has  devoted  a  re- 
cent column  to  Lloyd  Tupling.  He 
summed  up  Tup's  career  with  these 
words: 

Tup,  who  Is  retiring  again,  would  rate  all- 
pro  on  the  lineup  of  Oregon  power  brokers 
In  Washington.  Against  the  toughest  oppo- 
sition, he  knew  how  to  score. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Smith's  column  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

\V.\sHiNCTON   Report — Llovd  Tupling 
(By  A.  Robert  Smith) 

For  most  of  the  past  20  years,  Lloyd  Tup- 
ling was  one  of  the  most  influential  and  yet 
modestly  anonymous  men  behind  the  scenes 
of  Oregon-Idaho  politics. 

Only  Rep.  Edith  Green,  D-Ore.,  has  been 
involved  as  long  among  the  men  and  women 
who  make  up  the  Oregon  and  Idaho  delega- 
tions and  their  key  staff  members  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Vot  the  past  five  years  Tupling  has  been 
the  chief  Washington  representative  of  the 


Sierra  Club,  probably  the  most  polUically 
savvy  of  the  growing  number  of  conservation 
organizations  that  have  promoted  environ- 
mental protection  laws  In  Congress  and  sim- 
ilar policies  with  the  executive  agencies. 

Tupling  came  full  cycle  in  an  ironic  sense, 
for  he  began  his  political  career  promoting 
a  big  federal  dam  In  Hells  Canyon  and  ended 
It  opposing  any  more  dams  In  the  Snake 
River  below  Hells  Canyon.  Both  times  he  was 
on  the  side  of  the  angels,  as  conservationists 
viewed  these  separate  crusades. 

The  crusade  for  a  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
dam  in  the  Snake  River  on  the  Oregon-Idaho 
border  had  profound  political  repercussions 
for  Oregon  and  Idaho.  The  Issue  was  Joined 
in  a  long  battle  before  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  on  an  application  by  Idaho 
Power  Co.  for  three  smaller  dams,  and  In 
Congress  on  legislation  to  authorize  a  giant 
federal  dam  instead. 

Thanks  to  the  preference  of  the  Elsenhower 
administration,  the  utility  got  Its  license  and 
the  Hells  Canyon  bill  was  defeated  In 
Congress.  The  National  Hells  Canyon  Asso- 
ciation, which  Tupling  managed,  stirred  up 
the  grass  roots  sufficiently  to  defeat  Rep. 
Sam  Coon,  a  Baker  Republican,  succeeded 
by  Rep.  Al  UUman,  a  Baker  Democrat  who 
had  worked  with  Tupling  for  the  federal  dam. 

This  Issue  also  helped  elect  Idaho's  Dem- 
ocratic Sen.  Frank  Church  and  Oregon's  first 
Democratic  senator  In  40  years,  Richard  Neu- 
berger, who  brought  Tupling  along  to  Wash- 
ington as  his  press  secretary.  Tupling  had 
previously  worked  for  United  Press  and  had 
been  publisher  of  a  weekly  at  Boise,  the 
Idaho  Stateioide,  which  he  later  sold. 

Tupling  subsequently  became  the  senators 
right-hand  man,  and  Dick  Neuberger  gained 
recognition  as  "Mr.  Conservationist"  In  an  era 
when  progress  was  almost  always  equated 
with  commercial  and  Industrial  expansion. 
That,  Indeed,  was  the  talking  point  for  the 
federal  Hells  Canyon  dam:  It  would  provide 
more  cheap  power  that  would  attract  new 
Industry  to  rural  Oregon  and  Idaho,  plus 
financial  subsidies  for  Idaho  Irrigation  ex- 
pansion. 

After  Neuberger  died,  Tupling  played  the 
same  role  for  his  widow,  Maurine,  after  she 
was  elected  to  his  seat  for  a  single  six-year 
term.  For  about  a  decade  Tup  was  the  man  to 
see  as  far  as  many  Oregon  business  and  la- 
bor men  were  concerned  when  they  had  prob- 
lems In  Washington,  D.C. 

When  Maurine  Neuberger  retired,  so  did 
Tupling — but  not  for  long.  The  Sierra  Club 
under  the  leadership  of  the  militant  David 
Brower  opened  a  Washington  office  and  hired 
Tupling  to  run  it. 

The  Sierra  Club  has  left  Its  mark  on  the 
events  of  the  past  five  years,  in  no  small  part 
because  Tupling  had  personal  contacts  with 
the  key  senators  working  In  the  conserva- 
tion area,  notably  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson,  D- 
Wash.,  and  Senator  Church,  and  he  knew 
how  to  organise  effective  legislative  cam- 
paigns. 

He  was  active  in  the  coalition  that  blocked 
the  SST  airplane  and  killed  the  proposed 
timber  supply  act  which  the  lumber  lnd\is- 
try  was  promoting  as  a  means  of  Intensify- 
ing timber  harvesting  on  the  national  for- 
ests. He  promoted  expansion  of  wilderness 
areas  and  the  creation  of  Redwoods  and  the 
Cascade  National  Parks. 

Havmg  lost  the  first  battle  over  the  Snake 
River  at  Hells  Canyon,  Tupling  and  his  allies 
appear  to  have  the  upper  hand  in  the  cur- 
rent effort  to  preserve  what  is  left  of  the  free 
flowing  river  below  Hells  Canyon.  There  will 
be  arguments  over  details  of  the  pending 
bills,  but  It  seems  certain  there  will  be  no 
more  dams. 

Tup,  who  Is  retiring  again,  would  rate  all- 
pro  on  the  lineup  of  Oregon's  power  brokers 
In  Wasblng^n.  Against  the  toughest  opposi- 
tion, be  knew  how  to  score. 


THE   ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 
LABORATORY 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Envi- 
ronmental Quality  Laboratory  of  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology  has 
issued  a  report  which  describes  a  "man- 
agement standards"  approach  for 
achieving  drastic  reductions  in  the  num- 
ber of  "smoggy"  days  in  the  South  Coast 
Air  Basin  of  California  by  the  end  of 
1977.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  kinds  of, 
control  measures  that  are  required  If  the 
management  air  quality  standards  are 
to  be  satisfied,  the  laboratory  chose  one 
particular  control  strategy  for  detailed 
study.  This  strategy,  called  EQL  strategy 
No.  1,  is  based  on  new  "technical"  control 
measures  on  stationary  sources  and  used 
motor  vehicles,  combined  with  a  set  of 
social  and  economic  incentives  and  disin- 
centives designed  to  encourage  the  shift 
to  low-pollution  motor  vehicles,  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  multiple-  occupancy 
vehicles — buses,  carpools,  and  so  forth — 
and  to  halt  or  at  least  reduce  the  annual 
rate  of  increase  in  gasoline  consumption 
in  the  basin.  If  EQL  Strategy  No.  1  is 
followed,  they  estimated  that  the  aver- 
age number  of  days  per  year  on  which" 
the  California  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ard on  photochemical  oxidants  is  vio- 
lated would  be  reduced  from  241  days  in 
1970  to  50  days  by  the  end  of  1975,  and 
to  25  days  by  the  end  of  1977. 

I  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  this 
interesting  and  iimovative  approach  to. 
improving  air  quality.  I  ask  tmanimous 
consent  that  a  summary  of  that  study 
and  a  statement  to  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  by  Prof.  Lester  Lees 
of  the  Environmental  Quality  Laboratory^ 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Part  I:    EQL  Strategy  No.    1 — A  Summary 

part  i:  summary 

(Figures  mentioned  in  text 

not  printed  in  Record) 

In  1970,  25  years  after  California  enacted 
its  first  air  pollution  control  law,  Los  Angeles 
County  stUl  had  air  that  did  not  meet  state 
air  quality  standards  for  photochemical 
oxidants  (such  as  ozone)  on  65 To  of  the  days, 
for  carbon  monoxide  on  65%  of  the  days, 
and  for  nitrogen  dioxide  on  31  %  of  the  days. 
Clean  air  was  three  decades  behind  us,  and 
state  and  local  enforcement  agencies  esti- 
mated that  It  was  two  decades  ahead— In 
1990.  The  federal  government  said  otherwise. 
With  the  enactment  of  the  Clean  Air  Amend- 
ments of  1970  the  timetable  for  clean  air 
was  moved  ahead  to  1975 — or  1977,  at  the 
latest. 

The  California  strategy,  on  one  hand,  and 
federal  requirements,  on  the  other,  seemed 
to  represent  two  extremes.  One  was  so  slow 
that  the  time  when  economic  and  population 
growth  would  overtake  control  measvirea 
could  be  readily  predicted.  This  would  hap- 
pen sometime  In  the  middle  of  the  1980,'6. 
The  other  was  so  rapid  that  only  a  sudden 
and  UTenching  curtailment  of  transportation 
and  economic  activity  could  produce  the 
required  results.  In  the  latter  case,  the  cure 
might  be  worse  than  the  disease. 

An  interdisciplinary  team  of  researchers 
at  the  Environmental  Qviality  Laboratory 
concluded  that  for  air  basins  with  critical 
air  pollution  problems — like  that  of  Los  An- 
geles and  surrounding  areas — a  compromise 
was  needed.  The  team  put  together  a  strategy 
that  seemed  practical  and — when  added  to 
pollution  control  measures  presently  in  effect 
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or  planned — would  reduce  the  number  of 
substandard,  smoggy  days  80%  by  1975  and 
90 '7o  by  1977. 

EQL  Strategy  #1 — bo  designated  since  it 
was  only  one  of  many  possible  combina- 
tions— would  Introduce  several  novel  features 
to  air  pollution  control.  It  would  focus  on 
the  millions  of  motor  vehicles  presently  on 
the  road  instead  of  relying,  as  has  been  the 
case  heretofore,  only  on  Increasingly  strin- 
gent control  of  new  cars.  Engine  and  evap- 
oration emissions  from  the  exlsthig  stock  of 
cars  would  be  reduced  by  a  number  of  prac- 
tical means:  changing  the  fuel  from  geisollue 
to  the  cleaner-burning  natural  gas  or  pro- 
pane; retrofit  devices  and  engine  modifica- 
tion; mandatory  inspection  and  testing  of 
vehicle  emissions.  Somewhat  more  radical 
were  soclo-economics  policies  that  would  re- 
duce MOO  of  motor  vehicles  significantly  and 
thus,  for  the  first  time,  test  the  motorist's 
determination  to  reduce  air  pollution  by 
asking  of  him  a  personal  sacrifice  of  a  meas- 
ure of  bis  freedom  in  deciding  where,  when, 
and  how  he  would  use  bis  car.  Stationary 
sources  would  be  recogni2«d  as  significant 
causes  of  pollution  In  the  Basin  and  efforts 
to  make  further  emission  reductions  at  power 
plants.  Industry,  and  even  service  stations, 
would  be  redoubled. 

The  cost  of  such  a  program  is  not  smaU — 
about  $1  billion  for  those  technical  measiues 
to  which  a  dollar  value  can  be  attached. 
That's  about  $100  a  head  for  everyone  In  the 
South  Coast  Air  Basin,  or,  looked  at  another 
way,  it's  less  than  35  miles  of  a  new  freeway 
In  Los  Angeles. 

1/1    NEED   FOR   a    NEW   AIB   POLLTTTION    CONTROL 
STRATEGY    IN    THE    SOOTH    COAST    AIH    BASIN 

Twenty  five  years  ago  the  California  State 
Leglslatiire  passed  Its  first  air  pollution  leg- 
islation. During  the  last  quarter-century 
California  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a 
world  leader  in  air  pollution  control.  Yet  In 

1970  the  California  state  ambient  air  quality 
standard  on  photochemical  oxidants  (includ- 
ing ozone) ,  chosen  so  that  It  lies  "below  that 
(level)  associated  with  aggravation  of  respira- 
tory diseases,"  1  was  vlolate<'  on  241  days  in 
the  South  Coast  Air  Basin.  In  that  same 
year  the  standard  on  nitrogen  dioxide  was 
exceeded  on  116  days  and  the  standard  on 
oarbon  monoxide  (12  hour  average)  was 
violated  on  203  days.* 

Without  the  air  pollution  control  meas- 
ures on  stationary  sources  and  new  motor 
vehicles  now  In  effect  the  situation  would 
be  even  worse.  But  If  the  State  and  loci 
control  program  In  effect  in  1971  were  to  be 
followed  for  the  rest  of  this  decade,  "■  vould 
lead  at  best  to  a  relatively  slow  improvement 
In  air  quality  In  this  Basin.  For  example,  it 
is  estimated  that  the  California  standard 
on  oxldents  would  still  be  violated  on  140 
days  in  1976  and  on  85  days  in  1980.  The  two 
principal  reasons  for  this  slow  progress  are: 
(1)  the  low  "death  rate"  of  dirty  old  cars 
and  the  low  "birth  rate"  of  new  motor  ve- 
hicles that  meet  stringent  exhaust  emission 
and  evaporative  control  standards;  (2)  the 
increase  In  gasoline  consumption  at  a  rate 
of  about  4%  per  year.  The  EQL  is  certainly 
not  the  only  group  to  conclude  that  a  new 
air  pollution  control  strategy  that  would  deal 
effectively  with  these  two  problems  is  urgently 
needed  (Section  11/1.1.) . 

While  the  EQL  study  of  the  "smog"  prob- 
lem was  in  progress,  the  federal  government 
began  to  exert  pressure  for  a  much  faster 
rate  of  improvement  in  air  quality  than  the 

1971  State  and  local  strategy  could  possibly 
provide  (Section  11/1.2).  On  April  30,  1971, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  acting  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  (as 
amended),  published  new  federal  air  quality 
standards  that  are  even  more  stringent  than 
the   Caliiornia   standards.    Except    for    the 
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standard  on  nitrogen  dioxide,  the  federal 
standards  are  not  to  be  exceeded  more  than 
once  a  year.  These  standards  must  be  attained 
within  three  years  of  the  date  of  final  ap- 
proval of  the  state  plan,  except  that  an  ex- 
tension of  up  to  two  years  may  oe  granted 
by  the  Administrator. 

Thus,  the  South  Coast  Air  Basin  is  required 
to  meet  the  new  federal  ambient  air  quality 
standards  by  1975,  except  in  the  case  of  pho- 
tochemical oxidants,  for  which  the  EPA 
granted  a  two-year  extension. 

If  the  state  agencies  do  not  prepare  a 
satisfactory  implementation  plan,  the  Act 
empowers  the  AdmiulBtrator  of  EPA  to  de- 
velop such  a  plan,  and  if  the  states  do  not 
have  the  authority  to  carry  out  the  plan,  the 
Act  has  given  broad  authority  to  the  AdmUi- 
Istrator.  Even  If  the  Administrator  does  not 
act,  private  citizens  and  groups  can  sue  under 
the  Act  to  force  compliance  with  federal  am- 
bient air  quality  standards. 

In  contrast  to  these  new  federal  require- 
ments the  Los  Angeles  County  Air  Pollution 
Control  District  stated  in  its  1971  annual 
report '  that  the  present  strategy  would  bring 
air  quality  up  to  the  California  state  stand- 
ards by  1990! 

Thus,  the  present  California  control  pro- 
gram places  "clean  air"  so  far  in  the  future 
that  any  improvements  in  air  quality  might 
well  be  overtaken  by  population  and  eco- 
nomic growth  long  before  the  distant  "tar- 
get date"  is  reached.  But  to  reduce  violations 
of  air  quality  standards  from  the  present 
level  of  241  days  per  year  for  photochemical 
oxidants  (for  example)  to  literally  one  day 
per  year  within  the  period  allowed  by  the 
Clean  Air  Act  would  require  drastic  curtail- 
ments in  the  rates  of  consumption  of  gaso- 
line, natural  gas  and  residual  oil  in  the 
Basin,  and  a  sudden  brake  on  economic  ac- 
tivity. The  most  effective  practical  ai^roach 
must  lie  somewhere  in  between  these  two 
extremes. 

The  approach  adopted  in  this  report  oc- 
cupies this  "middle  ground."  We  recognize 
that  the  South  Coast  Air  Basin  in  California 
is  faced  with  a  uniquely  difficult  air  pollu- 
tion control  problem.  Because  of  its  speciaU 
meteorology  and  topography,  and  the  enor- 
mous rate  of  consumption  of  fossil  fuels,* 
even  the  best  technology  likely  to  t>e  avail- 
able in  this  decade  would  not  reduce  the 
average  number  of  days  per  year  on  which 
State  air  quality  standards  on  photochemi- 
cal oxidants  are  violated  below  a  lower  bound 
of  10-15  days.5  We  chose  for  detailed  study 
a  particular  control  strateg^y  (called  EQL 
Strategy  #  1 )  designed  to  drive  toward  these 
lower  limits  as  rapidly  as  feasible  in  the 
spirit  (if  not  the  letter)  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  of  1970  (as  amended).'  In  summary, 
EQL  Strategy  jpl  is  based  partly  on  new 
"technical"  control  measures  to  reduce  emis- 
sions from  stationary  sources  and  used  motor 
vehicles.'  But  even  in  the  short  run  (1972- 
1977)  we  found  It  necessary  to  combine  these 
technical  measures  with  a  set  of  social  and 
economic  incentives  and  disincentives  de- 
signed to  encoxuage  the  shift  to  low-pol- 
lution motor  vehicles,  to  encourage  the  use 
of  multiple-occupancy  vehicles  (buses,  car- 
pools,  etc.),  and  to  reduce  the  annual  rate 
of  Increase  in  gasoline  consumption  in  the 
Basin.  These  control  measures  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  all-inclusive,  and  the  "mix"  Is 
not  optimized  for  minimum  cost  to  achieve 
a  given  level  of  air  quality.*  But  they  are 
representative  of  the  kind  of  measures  that 
are  required. 

1/2.1    GENERAL   FEATURES 

The  EQL  strategy  depends  on  the  concept 
of  "management  standards,"  based  on  tech- 
nical, economic  and  social  feasibility,  that 
would  serve  as  milestones  enroute  to  the 
clean  air  required  by  both  the  California  and 
federal  ambient  air  quality  standards.  These 
management  standards  would  set  a  first  "tar- 
get date,"  by  which  time  significant  percent- 
age reductions  are  to  be  achieved   In  the 


number  of  days  per  year  that  ambient  air 
quality  standards  are  violated  In  the  Basin. 
By  the  second  "target  date"  substantial  per- 
centage reductions  would  have  to  be  made 
in  the  remaining  number  of  these  "objection- 
able" days.  etc.  This  approach  provides  the 
flexibility  required,  and  allows  for  "feedback" 
from  the  public  as  It  assesses  the  beneficial 
effects  of  specific  control  measures,  measured 
against  the  economic  and  social  costs  of  these 
measures. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  (as  amended) 
appears  to  give  the  Administrator  of  the 
EPA  discretionary  authority  to  approve  such 
an  approach  by  a  state  during  the  period  in 
which  a  time  extension  is  in  effect.  Such  esf- 
tenslons  can  be  granted  when  (among  other 
reasons )  the  necessary  technology  Is  unavail- 
able; when  the  state  has  Implemented  reason- 
able alternatives  (as  would  be  the  case  if 
a  strategy  similar  to  EQL  Strategy  #1  were 
adopted ) ;  when  reasonable  interim  measures 
are  provided  for  (the  basis  of  the  EQL 
strategy).  EPA  regiUations  published  hi  the 
Federal  Register  on  August  14,  1971  encourage 
each  state  "to  consider  the  socio-economic 
Impact  and  the  relative  costs  and  benefits"  of 
alternative  strategies.  Public  welfare  and 
productive  capacity  are  to  be  weighed  a^  well 
as  public  health. 

Before  discussing  specific  control  measures 
contained  In  EQL  Strategy  #1,  certain 
desirable  main  features  of  any  such  strategy 
are  outlined  as  follows : 

1.  In  order  to  be  credible  the  "target  dates" 
for  the  achievement  of  management  stand- 
ards ought  to  be  set  well  wlthUi  the  present 
decade  and  not  In  the  vague  future  one  or 
two  decades  hence.  December  31,  1975  is  a 
reasonable  first  target  date  (corresponding 
roughly  to  the  end  of  the  3-year  period  al- 
lowed under  the  Clean  Air  Act) ,  and  Decem- 
ber 31,  1977  is  a  reasonable  second  target  dale 

■  (corresponding  to  the  end  of  the  2-year  ex- 
tension period ) . 

2.  These  management  standards  should  1)e 
expressed  in  terms  of  percentage  reductions 
in  the  average  number  of  days  per  year  on 
which  the  California  (or  federal)  standards 
on  oxidants,  nitrogen  dioxide  and  carbon 
monoxide  are  exceeded.  For  example,  a  rea- 
sonable goal  is  to  reduce  these  "objection- 
able" days  in  Ihe  South  Coast  Air  Basin  from 
the  1070  level  of  241  per  year  to  a  level  of  60 
days  per  year  by  the  end  of  1975  (a  reduction 
of  80  Vo).  By  the  second  target  date,  at  the 
end  of  1977,  the  objectionable  days  should 
be  reduced  to  25  (an  additional  reduction 
of  50:  ).» 

3.  Because  of  the  relatively  short  time  pe- 
riods involved,  the  "technical"  control  meas- 
ures required  to  reach  these  management 
standards  will  have  to  be  based  mainly  on 
existing  technology  that  can  be  developed 
and  introduced  within  the  next  2-4  years. 

4.  Any  strategy  must  rely  on  a  numoer  of 
different  control  measures,  each  of  which 
provides  a  modest  Improvement.  It  is  the 
cumulative  effect  which  is  significant.  There 
Is  no  one  "magic  solution." 

One  such  strategy  (EQL  Strategy  #1)  Is 
described  in  the  next  sub-section.  The  con- 
trol measure.s  that  are  proposed  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  all-inclusive,  nor  are  control  costs 
supposed  to  be  minimized.  Our  purpose  is  to 
illustrate  the  kinds  of  measures  that  must 
be  taken  if  the  requirements  listed  above 
are  to  be  met.  In  most  of  the  discussion  to 
follow  we  are  making  the  "conservative"  as- 
sumption that  nnc  motor  vehicles  for  model 
years  beyond  1974  will  meet  the  1974  Cali- 
fornia exhaust  emissions  standards,  but  not 
the  more  stringent  1975-76  federal  Standards. 
Some  of  the  figures  to  be  presented  in  Part  II 
win  show  the  additional  benefits  to  be  gained 
(at  additional  cost!)  If  new  motor  vehicles 
do  in  fact  meet  the  federal  standards  begin- 
ning in  1975. 

1/2.2    SPEflFIC   CONTROL    ME.tSURES 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  specific  con- 
trol measures  that  are  needed  depend  on  tlie 
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magnitude  of  the  reductions  In  emissions  of 
reactive  hydrocarbons  and  nitrogen  oxides 
that  are  required  In  order  to  meet  the  man- 
r.eement  air  quality  standards  set  forth  In 
EQL  Strate^  i*l.  At  present  no  general  the- 
ory exists  that  would  enable  us  to  predict 
ambient  air  quality  for  photochemical  oxi- 
dants, nitrogen  dioxide  and  carbon  monoxide 
la  terms  of  the  emissions  level  of  the  primary 
cantamlnants.  In  lieu  of  such  a  theory,  the 
relationship  between  air  quality  and  emis- 
sions levels  Is  here  established  by  means  of  a 
staitstical  analysis  of  air  quality  monitoring 
data  obtained  at  the  ground-level  stations 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Air  Pollution  Control  Dis- 
trict over  the  last  several  years.'"  An  impor- 
tant simplifying  phj-slcal  assumption  is  made 
that  for  given  meteorological  conditions  the 
atmospheric  concentrations  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  the  "early  morning"  "  concentra- 
tions of  reactive  hydrocarbons  and  nitrogen 
oxides  are  directly  proportional  to  their  re- 
spective emissions  levels. 

The  appUcatlon  of  this  simple  idea  to  the 
statistical  data  is  best  illustrated  by  dealing 
first  with  tlie  contaminant  nitrogen  dioxide, 
which  tends  to  be  approximately  proportional 
to  the  total  input  of  nitrogen  oxides.  Sta- 
tistical data  is  displayed  In  terms  of  the  aver- 
age number  of  days  per  year  that  the  maxi- 
mum atmospheric  concentration  exceeds  a 
given  level  for  at  least  one  hour,  plotted 
against  the  concentration  (Figure  1).  (The 
solid  curve  In  Figure  1  corresponds  to  the 
1969  average  of  about  1000  tons  per  day  of 
nitrogen  oxides  emissions  in  the  Basin.)  As 
expected,  "low"  one-hour  maximum  concen- 
tratloas  of  nitrogen  dioxide  around  10 
pphm'-  are  exceeded  quite  frequently,  but 
"high"  concentrations  around  50  pplim  are 
rarely  exceeded  at  this  emissions  level.  These 
observations  correspond  roughly  to  the  rela- 
tively high  frequency  of  occurrence  of  maxi- 
mum mixing  layer  heights  (or  heights  of  the 
base  of  the  Infamous  Inversion  layer)  that 
are  3500  feet  or  less,  compared  to  the  infre- 
quent appearance  of  maximum  mixing  layer 
heights  that  are  700  feet,  or  less.  These  rela- 
tively Infreqent  low  inversion  layers  mark- 
edly concentrate  the  pollutants  near  the 
ground. 

Suppose  that  by  means  of  a  set  of  control 
measures  the  level  of  emission  of  nitrogen 
oxides  in  the  B&slu  Is  reduced  by  50%  to  500 
tons  per  day.  For  the  toTne  meteorological 
conditiona,  atmospheric  concentrations  of 
nitrogen  dioxide  are  also  cut  in  half  (dashed 
curve  in  Figure  1 ) .  In  other  words,  if  emis- 
sions are  reduced  by  50%,  the  simple  mle 
to  follow  is  that  the  number  of  days  per  year 
on  which  a  particular  maximum  one-hour 
concentration  of  nitrogen  dioxide  is  exceeded 
is  the  same  as  the  number  of  days  per  year 
on  which  twice  this  concentration  was  ex- 
ceeded at  twice  the  emission  level  ( horizontal 
da.shed  line  In  Figure  1).  By  following  this 
rule,  we  see  that  at  the  new  emissions  level, 
a  concentration  of  25  pphm  for  one  hour 
(California  state  standard)  Is  exceeded  on 
the  same  number  of  days  per  year  as  a  con- 
centration of  50  pphm  was  exceeded  at  the 
old  emissions  level.  A  SC^r  reduction  In  emis- 
sions level  leads  to  a  90-95"^  reduction  In 
days  per  year  of  violations  of  the  state  stand- 
ard (vertical  dashed  line  In  Figure  1). 

The  situation  for  photochemical  oxidants  Is 
more  complicated  than  for  nitrogen  dioxide 
because  the  peak  one-hour  oxidant  level  de- 
pends on  "early-morning"  concentrations  of 
reactive  hydrocarbons  and  ixltrogen  oxides, 
on  sunlight  intensity,  temperature  and  other 
variables  in  a  complex  manner.  In  spite  of 
this  dilBculty.  by  using  the  Los  Angeles  APCD 
dataTrlJonitf  was  able  to  work  out  "summer" 
and  "winter"  correlations  between  dally  one- 
huur  average  oxidant  level  and  "early 
morning"  concentrations  of  reactive  hydro- 
carbons and  nitrogen  oxides.  The  effect  of 
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reductions  In  smlsslons  levels  on  the  concen- 
trations of  these  two  substances  is  calculated 
Just  as  nitrogen  dioxide  was  analyzed  In  the 
simple   illustrative   example   given   earlier." 

Our  calculations  show  that  in  cx-der  to  re- 
duce from  241  to  50  the  average  number  of 
da.vs  per  year  on  which  the  maximum  dally 
one-hour  average  oxidant  concentration  of 
0.10  ppm  is  exceeded  >•  (first  "target"  on  EQL 
Strategy  al)  the  total  emissions  of  reactive 
hydrocarbons  from  all  sources  in  the  Basin 
must  be  reduced  to  28%  of  present  levels,  and 
emissions  of  nitrogen  oxides  must  be  reduced 
to  about  45"',.  of  present  levels.  If  these  re- 
ductions were  made,  the  California  ambient 
air  Quality  standards  for  nitrogen  dioxide  of 
25  pphm  for  one  hour  would  be  exceeded  on 
10  days  per  year  as  compared  with  130  days 
In  1970.  The  "health  warning"  '^  level  of  a 
one-hour  average  oxidant  concentration  of 
0.20  ppm  (twice  the  State  standard)  for  per- 
sons with  coronary  artery  diseases  or 
chronic  respiratory  diseases  would  be  ex- 
ceeded on  15  days  per  year,  as  compared  with 
150  days  per  year  in  1970. 

Thus.  Phase  1  of  EQL  Strategy  itl  Is  de- 
signed to  reduce  total  emissions  of  reactive 
hydrocarbon.5  to  28;,  of  present  levels  and 
nitrogen  oxide  emissions  to  45%  of  present 
levels  by  December  31.   1975. 

The.se  objectives  would  be  accomplished 
by  means  of  the  following  Phase  I  control 
measures,  combined  with  the  effects  of  the 
new  cars  Introduced  Into  the  Basin. 

A.    MOTOR   VEHICLES 

1.  Mandatory  conversion  of  all  gasoline- 
burning  commercial  motor  vehicles  of  model 
years  1970  and  later  In  both  small  and  large 
fleets  (trucks,  taxis,  buses,  cars)  to  burn  a 
gaseous  fuel,  such  as  compressed  natural  gas 
or  liquid  propane  gas,  by  December  31.  1973, 
In  the  South  Coast  Air  Basin.  ThU  measur» 
means  that  about  SS":;  of  the  gasoline  now 
burned  in  the  Basin  would  be  replaced  by 
gaseous  fuels. 

2.  (a)  Mandatory  installation  on  1960-1965 
gasoline-powered  cars  of  a  currently  avail- 
able control  device  that  reduces  hydrocarbon 
emissions  by  about  60%  and  NO^  emissions 
by  about  35%  on  pre-1966  cars." 

(b)  Mandatory  InstallaUon  on  1966-1970 
gasoline-powered  cars  of  a  control  device 
that  reduces  nitrogen  oxides  emissions  by  a 
substantial  amount." 

3.  Mandatory  installation  of  an  evaporative 
control  device  on  gasoline-powered  1966-1969 
T^lcles  that  reduces  fuel  tank  evaporative 
emissions  by  90%.  (Starting  with  the  1970 
models  new  cars  have  such  controls.)  Since 
this  device  Is  estimated  to  cost  approximate- 
ly $150  to  purchase  and  Install,  some  subsidy 
or  cost-sharing  would  be  required.  (Less  ex- 
pensive retrofit  devices  are  currently  under 
study  at  the  EQL.)  If  such  a  subsidy  were 
to  be  paid  to  vehicle  owners  for  installation 
of  this  device,  an  equal  subsidy  ought  to  be 
made  available  to  vehicle  owners  who  elect 
any  other  step  that  would  reduce  reactive 
hydrocarbon  emission  In  the  Basin  by  a 
comparable  amotint.  Example:  purchase  of  a 
post-1969  vehicle  to  replace  an  older  vehicle 
that  Is  sold  to  a  new  owner  who  lives  and 
works  outside  the  Basin. 

4.  A  mandatory  vehicle  emissions  inspec- 
tion system  that  would:  (1)  insure  that  new 
and  used  gasollue-powered  vehicles  meet  the 
emissions  standards  set  for  them  by  present 
and  proposed  control  measures;  (2)  Insure 
that  vehicles  operating  on  gaseous  fuels  are 
properly  tuned  to  achieve  the  low  exhaust 
emissions  levels  qualifying  them  for  the  7 
cents'gallon  (equivalent)  State  fuel  tax  re- 
mission;" (3)  form  the  basis  for  a  system  of 
emission  taxes. 

5.  Social  and  economic  incentives  and  dis- 
incentives designed  to  encoiu'age  the  shift  to 
low-poUutlon  motor  vehicles  by  motorists 
and  vehicle  nutnufacturers,  to  encourage  the 
use  of  multiple-occupancy  vehicles,  and  to 
halt  <x  at  least  reduce  the  annual  rate  of 


increase  In  gasoline  consumption.  Such 
xoeasures  include:  (1)  emissions  taxes 
assessed  on  car  owners  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  emissions  their  cars  discharge 
Into  the  air;  (2)  reserved  "fast  lanes"  on 
freeways  for  buses  and  carpools;  (3)  con- 
trolled access  to  freeways  so  that  buses  and 
carpools  are  given  priority  during  rush 
hours;  (4)  free  or  subsidized  parking  for  car- 
poolers;  (5)  buses  and  demand-jitneys  par- 
tially subsidized  by  revenues  collected  from 
emissions  taxes;  (6)  as  a  last  resort,  addi- 
tional gasoline  taxes  and/or  a  limit  on  the 
total  consumption  of  gasoline  In  the  Basin 
at  2.7  billion  gallons  per  year  by  a  system 
of  freely  auctioned  coupons,  giving  motorists 
In  the  Basin  gasoline  purchase  rights  up  to 
this  total  amount,  but  no  more." 

In  out  calculations  we  assumed  that  by 
December  31,  1975,  the  combined  effect  of 
all  the  measures  under  #5  amounts  to  a 
20';  reduction  in  the  motor  vehicle  pollution 
remaining  after  measures  #1-4  are  put  into 
practice. 

B.    STATION  AH  Y    SOtTKCES 

1.  Nitrogen  Oxides.  Mandatory  installation 
of  two-stage  combustion  and/or  gas  recir- 
culation <or  other  control  devices)  designed 
to  cut  NOi  emissions  by  50%  by  the  end  of 
1973  in  all  fossil-fuel  power  plants.^  Manda- 
tory use  of  low  "excess"  air  in  Industrial 
boilers  and  heaters  using  natural  gas  with  a 
rating  In  excess  of  30  million  BTU.'hour 
(about  8.5  mega-R'atts). 

2.  Hydrocarbons,  (a)  Substitution  of  non- 
reactive  materials  by  users  of  organic  solvents 
emitting  "high  reactivity"  HC  (as  defined  by 
the  Los  Angeles  APCD)  in  order  to  cut  these 
emissions  by  50%  by  1973.-'  (b)  Mandatory 
recirculation  of  vapors  from  gasoline  storage 
tanks  In  filling  stations  back  to  tanker  trucks 
during  filling  operations. 

C.   PHASE   TWO 

Phase  2  of  EQL  Strategy  #1  consists  of  a 
limited  number  of  "smog  alerts"  to  be  called 
In  the  Basin  during  the  period  July  through 
September  when  the  oxidant .  exceeds  0.20 
ppm  at  any  station  In  the  Basin,  or  when 
early  morning  inversion  layer  height  and 
temperature  Indicate  a  high  probabUlty  that 
this  level  will  be  exceeded.^  Beginning  in 
1973  two  or  three  such  alerts  would  be  called, 
and  by  1975  the  number  of  such  alerts 
would  be  Increased  to  6-8. 

Although  we  do  not  attribute  any  specific 
reduction  in  the  number  of  "objectionable" 
days  to  Phase  2,  It  seems  clear  that  the 
two  phases  of  EQL  Strategy  #1  are  mutuaUy 
reenforcing.  Incentives  for  reducing  emissions 
are  created  by  calling  smog  alerts  that  shut 
down  or  curtail  emission  sources  while  re- 
ductions In  emissions  require  fewer  smog 
alerts.  If  our  target  of  about  IS  days  per 
year  for  an  oxidant  level  of  0.20  ppm  is 
reached  by  the  end  of  1975,  these  smog  alerts 
could  be  discontinued. 

1.  During  these  smog  alerts  only  "low 
emission"  vehicles,'"  vehicles  with  two  or  more 

passengers,  and  buses  and  Jitneys  would  be 
permitted  on  the  freeways. 

2.  During  an  alert  all  stationary  sources  of 
"high  reactivity"  HC  emissions  would  be  shut 
down. 

Rough  estimates  Indicate  that  the  cost 
of  Phase  1  of  EQL  Strategy  #1  for  the  South 
Coast  Air  Basin  is  about  one  billion  dollars 
through  December  31.  1975,  which  amounts 
to  about  (100  per  head,  or  $300  per  house- 
hold ($25  per  head  per  year  or  $75  per  house- 
hold per  year).  The  cost  breakdown  Is  as 
follows:  (1)  loss  of  federal  and  State  tax 
revenues  by  conversion  to  gaseous  fiiels — 
$400  mlUlon;  (2)  Vacuum  Spark  Advance  Dis- 
connect— $70  million;  (3)  evaporative  control 
retrofit — $225  million;  (4)  mandatory  motor 
vehicle  Inspection  program — $200  million; 
(5)  controls  for  stationary  sources — $100 
mllllon.=« 

By  the  second  target  date  of  December  31, 
1977,  EQL  Strategy  #1  calls  for  no  more  than 
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25  days  per  year  on  which  the  California 
ambient  air  quality  standards  for  oxidants 
is  violated  In  the  Basin.  Our  calculations  show 
that  In  order  to  achieve  this  objective  the 
total  emissions  of  reactive  hydrocarbons  In 
the  Basin  must  be  reduced  by  about  22% 
of  present  levels  and  nitrogen  oxides  emis- 
sions must  be  reduced  to  about  38%  of 
present  levels.  It  the  Phase  I  control  measures 
are  successful  in  reaching  their  targets  by 
the  end  of  1975,  It  turns  out  that  the  addi- 
tional reductions  In  total  emissions  that  are 
required  by  the  end  of  1977  could  be  achieved 
by  means  of  two  specific  control  measures: 
(1)  oontmued  conversion  of  gasoline-burn- 
ing commercial  vehicles  to  bxurn  a  gaseous 
fuel,  as  long  as  emissions  from  new  vehicles 
are  significantly  higher  than  emissions  from 
gaseous-fueled  vehicles  (malntamlng  the 
level  of  one-third  of  the  gasoline  replaced  by 
gaseous  fuels  at  all  times) ;  (2)  continuation 
of  mandatory  vehicle  emissions  Inspection 
program  (A.4  of  Phase  1).  The  social  and 
economic  Incentives  and  disincentives  listed 
under  A.5  of  Phase  I  would  almost  certainly 
be  necessary  In  the  long  run  (Section  1/3), 
but  no  additional  reductions  in  emissions 
after  1975  are  attributed  to  these  measures 
In  the  present  "conservative"  calculations. 
The  additional  cost  of  this  program  from  the 
end  of  1976  to  the  end  of  1977  is  estimated 
at  about  $380  million.  (The  total  cost  of  the 
emission  controls  for  new  cars  for  1976  and 
1977  Is  estimated  at  about  $300  million  In 
this  Basin.) 

In  Section  11/ 2  of  this  report  the  reduc- 
tions in  emissions  from  motor  vehicles  and 
stationary  sources  that  can  be  achieved  by 
each  of  the  control  measures  in  EQL  Strat- 
egy #1  are  discussed  in  detail.  In  Figure  3 
and  4  we  show  the  breakdown  in  reductions 
In  reactive  automotive  hydrocarbons  and 
nitrogen  oxide  emissions  for  L.A.  County. 
Figures  6  and  6  show  the  contribution  from 
stationary  sources  and  the  reductions  in 
total  reactive  automotive  hydrocarbons  and 
nitrogen  oxide  emissions.  B&sed  on  these  re- 
ductions the  projected  improvement  In  am- 
bient air  quality  for  photochemical  oxidant 
and  nitrogen  dioxide  are  calculated  by  meth- 
ods already  outlined  and  described  in  detail 
in  Section  n/2.2.  In  Figures  7  and  8  the  re- 
sults of  these  calculations  are  illustrated  for 
the  "present  strategy"  (1971)  and  for  EQL 
Strategy  #1.  Figure  9  shows  the  projected 
reductions  in  the  number  of  "health  warn- 
ing" days  (proposed  by  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Medical  Association  for  persons  suf- 
fering from  coronary  artery  diseases  or 
chronic  respiratory  disesises) . 

Control  measures  A.l  and  A.5  on  motor 
vehicles  will  also  greatly  reduce  carbon  mo- 
noxide emissions  into  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Basin,  as  shown  In  Figure  10.  In  Figure  11 
we  show  the  corresponding  projected  Im- 
provements m  ambient  air  quality  for  car- 
bon monoxide  according  to  the  "present 
strategy"  and  EQL  Strategy  #1.  By  1977  EQL 
Strategy  #1  would  virtually  eliminate  the 
carbon  monoxide  problem  in  L.A.  County. 

In  Sections  n/3  and  n/4  the  feasibility  of 
the  "technical"  control  measures  A.1-A.4 
and  B.l  and  2  for  motor  vehicles  and  sta- 
tionary sources  is  examined.  By  feasibility  we 
mean  supply,  distribution  and  marketing  of 
gaseous  fuels;  economics  of  conversion  to 
gaseous  fuels;  safety,  insurance  and  reliabil- 
ity of  gaseous-fueled  motor  vehicles;  eco- 
nomics and  performance  of  "retrofit"  devices 
on  used  cars;  availability  and  performance 
of  control  devices  for  stationary  sources.  No 
Important  technical  or  economic  difficulties 
were  uncovered  In  this  study.  However,  a 
considerable  amount  of  "risk  capital"  and 
organizational  effort  Is  required  to  put  these 
control  measures  Into  effect  on  the  time 
schedule  adopted  In  EQL  Strategy  #1.  On  the 
other  band,  the  program  provides  some  at- 
tractive opportunities  for  profitable  business 
ventures  and  for  employment  of  presently 
under-employed  or  unemployed  skilled  peo- 
ple in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 


In  Section  n/3  the  controversial  question 
of  the  conversion  of  commercial  motor  ve- 
hicles to  burn  a  gaseous  fuel  Is  discussed  In 
some  detail.  The  supply  problems  for  com- 
pressed natural  gas  (CNO)  and  propane 
(LPG)  In  this  Basin  were  studied  carefully, 
not  only  by  the  EQL  staff  but  also  Independ- 
ently by  a  well-known  oil  and  gas  consult- 
ing firm  retained  by  the  EQL — The  Pace 
Company  of  Houston,  Texas.  The  Pace  Com- 
pany report  concluded  that  supplies  of  CNG 
and  LPG  are  adequate  to  replace  up  to  33';, 
of  the  gasoline  burned  In  the  Basln.-^  The  re- 
port recommended  a  "mix"  of  25 '^r  CNG  and 
8  ",  LPG  to  make  up  the  figure  of  33%.  This 
amount  of  CNG  Is  equivalent  to  250  miUlon 
cubic  feet  per  day.  In  the  "smoggy"  summer 
months  "firm"  customer  demand  for  natural 
gas  is  about  500  million  cubic  feet  per  day, 
leaving  about  2.5  billion  cubic  feet  per  day 
for  "interruptible"  users  (Figure  12).  About 
10 '.t  of  the  "interruptible"  supply  would 
have  to  be  diverted  from  electric  power 
plants  and  Industrial  users  to  motor  ve- 
hicles. Such  a  diversion  could  be  accom- 
plished by  me.ans  of  a  small  price  differen- 
tial. In  the  relatively  "smog-free"  winter 
months  natural  gas  Ls  In  short  supply  be- 
cause of  large  "firm"  customer  demand. 
Thus  motor  vehicles  converted  to  CNG  are 
almost  always  equipped  with  "dual-fuel  sys- 
tems that  allow  them  to  switch  to  gasoline 
In  the  winter  months,  or  when  they  are  out- 
side the  Basin. 

If  8',c  of  the  projected  g.asoline  consump- 
tion In  the  Basin  is  replaced  by  propane  by 
1975,  the  requirement  for  propane  amounts 
to  about  10  million  barrels  per  year,  a  quan- 
tity equal  to  the  total  consumption  of  pro- 
pane in  California  In  1970  (Fgure  13).  How- 
ever, propane  supply  is  increasing  rapidly  in 
the  1970"s.  Canadian  propane  supplies  are 
available,  and  the  figure  of  8';  is  regarded 
by  the  Pace  Company  as  a  reasonable  Initial 
target  that  would  not  place  too  great  a  strain 
on  refineries  and  other  sources  (mainly  nat- 
ural gas  fields). 

So  far  as  distribution  of  CNG  is  concerned 
commercial  fleets  generally  would  have  their 
own  fueling  facility,  including  compressor 
and  storage  tank.  Recently  the  Union  Oil 
Co.  and  Pacific  Lighting  Corp.  announced  a 
cooperative  pilot  program  whereby  two  serv- 
ice stations  In  Riverside,  California,  will 
sell  CNG  to  motor  vehicles.*  This  system 
could  be  expanded  rapidly  to  Include  a  cer- 
tain fraction  of  the  service  stations  In  the 
Basin.  Propane,  on  the  other  hand,  is  already 
available  at  about  64  stations  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area,  and  a  number  of  other  stations 
now  selling  propane  to  campers  could  easily 
obtain  the  necessary  permit  to  sell  this  fuel 
to  motor  vehicles.  This  distribution  system 
could  also  be  expanded  once  the  demand  was 
established. 

Similar  conclusions  about  feasibility  vk-ere 
reached  regarding  the  possible  rate  of  con- 
version of  motor  vehicles  to  burn  a  gaseous 
fuel.  After  several  days  of  training,  a  good 
mechanic  can  convert  one  vehicle  in  about 
one  working  day.  Thus  1000  mechanics  work- 
ing 250  days  per  year  could  convert  the  esti- 
mated 500.000  commercial  fleet  vehicles  In 
the  Basin  In  about  two  years. 

In  contrast  to  these  technical -economic 
measures,  the  detailed  effects  of  the  social 
and  economic  measures  listed  under  A.6  (and 
discussed  In  detail  in  Section  II/5)  are  very 
difficult  to  forecast.  TTie  whole  purpose  of 
this  set  of  Incentives  and  disincentives  is  to 
provide  alternate  modes  of  transportation 
and  to  influence  human  behavior.  Lacking  a 
predictive  theory  of  human  behavior  we  need 
to  Introduce  demonstration  or  "pilot"  pro- 
grams in  order  to  obtain  "feedback"  from  the 
public  in  a  reasonably  short  time  period.  In 
the  case  of  the  emissions  tax,  for  exam- 
ple, an  iterative  procedure  could  be  utilized, 
in  which  a  certain  reasonable  tax  schedule  is 
set  and  the  effects  observed  for  one  year,  after 
which  the  schedule  Is  revised  as  needed. 
These  pilot  and  Iterative  programs  are  neces- 


sary first  steps  toward  a  long-range  strategy 
for  the  po6t-1982  period. 

1/3    A    GLIMPSE    AT    THE    POST    1982    PERIOD    AND 
LONC-RANGE  NEEDS 

Sometimes  in  the  early  1980's  emissions  of 
reactive  hydrocarbons,  nitrogen  oxides  aiid 
carbon  monoxide  into  the  atmosphere  ar.d 
the  number  of  smoggy  days  In  the  Basin  will 
begin  to  increase  again,  even  If  EQL  Strategy 
No.  1  Is  fully  implemented  (Figure  14).  The 
projected  growth  in  population  and  in  the 
rate  of  consumption  of  gasoline,  natural  gas 
and  oil  in  the  Basin  makes  this  outcome  in- 
evitable— if  no  new  steps  are  taken.  Section 
1I,'6  of  this  report  contains  a  brief  discussion 
of  some  possible  approaches  to  the  long- 
term  air  pollution  problem  In  the  Basin,  in- 
cluding (1)  Introduction  of  new  technoloBV, 
e.g.,  electric  commxiter  cars,  replacement  ol 
natural  gas  and  oil-fueled  industrial  burners 
by  electric-powered  devices,  replacement  of 
electric  power  plants  inside  the  Basin  by  ne  v 
power  plants  located  outside  the  Basin;  (2) 
limitations  on  population.  Industry  and  com- 
merce In  the  Ba.sin.  provision  for  a  balanced 
transportation  f<ystem,  and  Important 
changes  In  life-style. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Air  Resources  Board,  Annual  Report  to 
Governor  Ronald  Reagan  and  the  Legisla- 
ture, entitled  Air  Pollution  Control  in  Cali- 
fornia, imo.  January,  1971,  Table  1,  p.  24. 

■'Profile  of  Air  Pollution  Control,  Los 
Angeles  APCD.  1971. 

•'Profile  of  Air  Pollution  Control,  Los 
Angeles  APCD,  1971. 

'List,  E.  J.,  Energy  Use  in  California:  Im- 
plications for  the  Environment,  EQL  Report 
No.  3.  December.  1971. 

=  The  California  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
dard  states  that  the  maximum  daily  one- 
hour  average  oxidant  level  should  not  exceed 
0.10  ppm  (parts  per  million). 

•"Later  (Section  U/l.l)  this  strategy  Is 
compared  with  a  strategy  that  relies  mainly 
on  new  car  controls  and  does  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970 
(as  amended)  even  In  spirit. 

^  Some  of  these  measures  are  Included  in 
the  new  State  implementation  Plan  (Feb- 
ruary, 1972). 

*  Cost  optimization  for  a  wide  range  of 
strategies  Is  treated  in  some  detail  by  Trl- 
Jonls,  John,  An  Economic  Air  Pollution 
Model.  Application:  Photochemical  Smog  in 
Los  Angeles  County  in  1975,  Summer,  1972. 

•If  desired  a  third  target  date  could  be 
set  at  the  end  of  1979  by  which  time  a  re- 
duction of  60'/,  in  the  remaining  number  of 
these  "objectionable"  days  must  be  achieved 
(to  about  13  days  per  year) . 

"This  analysis  was  carried  out  by  Mr. 
John  Trljonis  as  part  of  his  Caltech  PhD 
thesis  research  on  the  economics  of  air  pol- 
lution control. 

"By  "early  morning"  we  mean  before  9:30 
a.m.,  In  Los  Angeles,  or  before  photochemi- 
cal reactions  have  begun. 

"Parts  per  hundred  million. 

"E:stlmates  of  the  number  of  objection- 
able days  per  year  for  each  pollutant  were 
obtained  for  Central  Los  Angeles.  The  aver- 
age number  of  days  per  year  on  which  the 
California  ambient  air  qusJlty  standards  are 
violated  at  some  station  in  the  entire  Basin 
is  significantly  higher.  For  photochemical 
oxidant  the  number  nf  objectionable  days 
for  tlie  entire  Basin  is  1.7  times  higher  on 
the  average  than  In  Central  L.A..  and  for 
nitrogen  dioxide  the  number  of  such  days 
is  2.3  times  higher  on  the  average. 

'■California  State  ambient  air  quality 
standard. 

''Proposed  by  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Medical  Association. 

"The  State  Air  Resources  Board  has  ap- 
proved the  General  Motors  vacuum  spark  ad- 
vance disconnect  device  and  the  Air  Quality 
Products  capacitor  discharge,  ignition  op- 
timization system  for  these  cars  (Section  11/ 

34). 
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»■  In  November  1971  Governor  Reagan 
signed  the  Sleroty-Cologne  BUI,  which  re- 
quires that  beginning  In  1973  all  196&-1970 
cars  must  be  equipped  with  a  device  that 
will  "slgniacantly"  cut  nitrogen  oxide  emis- 
sions. The  certiflcatlon  that  such  a  device  is 
installed  on  the  car  is  to  be  made  on  initial 
registration,  on  transfer  of  ownership,  or  on 
renewal  of  registration.  A  limit  of  $35  is  set 
oa  the  initial  cost  of  such  a  device,  Includ- 
ing installation  charges,  and  the  bill  specifies 
that  it  should  not  require  maintenance  more 
than  once  every  12,000  miles  at  a  maximum 
cost  of  $15.  The  State  Air  Resources  Board 
must  now  set  the  standards  for  such  equip- 
ment. 

'■'  California  law  presently  exempts  vehicles 
operating  with  propane  or  natural  gas  con- 
version systems  approved  by  the  Air  Re- 
sources Board  from  the  State  tax  on  vehicle 
fuel. 

"  According  to  E.  J.  List,  the  actual  rate  of 
gasoline  consumption  In  1969  was  4  billion 
gallons  a  year.  The  figure  of  2.7  billion  gal- 
lons represents  what  Is  left  after  one-third  of 
current  gasoline  demand  Is  converted  to 
gaseous  fuels. 

="'Such  control  devices  are  now  toeing  In- 
stalled in  the  large  electric  power  plants  of 
Southern  California  Edison  and  the  Los  An- 
geles De(>artment  of  Water  and  Powm'. 

->  Approximately  100  tons/day  of  "high 
reactivity"  HC  are  emitted  by  these  sources. 
Another  650  tons/day  of  "low  reactivity"  HC 
emissions  from  stationary  sources  would  not 
be  affected  by  this  program. 

"At  present  first  stage  5nK>g  alerts  are 
called  when  the  oxidant  level  exceeds  0.50 
ppm  (five  times  the  State  air  quality  stand- 
ard) .  No  emissions  sources  are  curtailed  dur- 
ing these  alerts. 

>■  These  vehicles  could  be  identified  by 
"«**"■  of  special  windshield  stickers. 

^•The  costs  to  the  buj-ers  of  new  cars 
that  meet  the  California  exhaust  emission 
standards  Is  estimated  at  approximately  $400 
mUllon  over  this  same  period.  This  estimate 
Is  based  on  an  additional  cost  of  pollution 
controls  of  $50  cor  In  1972,  $150/car  In  1973 
and  $300/car  in  1974  and  1975.  Detailed  cost 
calculations  contained  In  Trljonis'  thesis 
based  on  "harder"  data  later  shows  that  the 
cost  of  Phase  1  in  the  South  Coast  Air  Basin 
in  aliout  $1.8  billion.  Including  new  car  con- 
trols. This  cost  amounts  to  about  $45  per 
capita  per  year,  or  about  U%  of  disposable 
Income  per  capita  after  taxes. 

^  The  major  conclusions  of  the  Pace  Report 
are  discussed  in  Section  II/3.1. 

'Tliflae  stations  began  selling  CNQ  to 
motor  vehicles  in  May,  1972. 

3T.\TEKCNT  to  THK  ENVnONlCCNTAL  Pboitc- 
nOH   AOEIfCT 

<By  Lester  Lees) 

Note:  Figures  are  not  reprinted  In  Recobd. 

A  significant  milestone  In  the  long  struggle 
to  abate  smog  in  the  Los  Angeles  Basin  was 
reached  with  the  publication  of  the  transpor- 
tation control  plan  by  the  EPA  on  January 
15,  1973.  In  preparing  the  plan  the  EPA  firmly 
established  the  fact  that  not  only  would  no 
single  abatement  measure  eliminate  smog, 
but  that  even  the  vigorous  implementation 
of  all  available  measures  for  emission  reduc- 
tion would  fall  far  short  of  achieving  the 
federal  ambient  air  quality  standards.  To 
achieve  these  standards  would  require  the  Im- 
position on  a  vast  scale  of  other  kinds  of 
measiiree  which  are  largely  untried  and  most- 
ly unpredictable.  In  commenting  on  the  plan 
today,  I  will  concentrate  on  three  main 
points.  First  Is  the  need  for  management 
standards  to  serve  as  Interim  goaLs  In  a  time- 
phase  program  to  achieve  the  ambient  air 
quality  standards.  Second  Is  the  desirability 
of  a  flexible  strategy  which  employs  several 
measure*  In  addition  to  ttte  technical  emla- 
sioa  reduction  measures.  Tlie  third  is  con- 


cerned with  providing  the  time  required  to 
bring  measures  of  the  second  kind  Into  effec- 
tive operation — that  is,  the  need  for  a  build- 
up period.  Finally  I  will  comment  on  the 
cost  of  an  efiective  smog  abatement  program. 
A  technical  commentary  on  the  analytical 
technique  used  in  preparing  the  plan  Is  In  an 
appendix  submitted  for  the  record.  Also  sub- 
mitted for  the  record  are  four  additional 
docimients  which  contain  the  detailed  rea- 
soning on  which  this  statement  Is  based. 

In  order  that  we  can  discuss  the  question 
of  air  quality  on  a  common  basis,  I  would 
liice  to  point  out  that  the  air  quality  stand- 
ards consist  of  two  parts.  One  part  is  a  speci- 
fied concentration  level  and  averaging  time; 
for  example,  the  oxidant  standard  0.08  ppm 
(federal)  or  0.1  ppm  (State  of  California)  for 
one  hour.  The  second  part  is  the  number  of 
days  per  year  that  this  specified  level  may  be 
exceeded.  In  the  Clean  Air  Act  this  number 
Is  more  than  one  day  per  year.  Air  quality  is 
best  measured  in  terms  of  the  average  num- 
t>er  of  days  per  year  that  the  specified  level  is 
exceeded  (currently  over  200  days  per  year 
for  oxidant  In  this  air  basin) . 

For  this  discussion  I  will  use  the  level  of 
0.1  ppm  of  oxidant  averaged  for  one  hour  as 
the  specified  level.  In  order  to  Illustrate  the 
effect  of  the  choice  of  level  on  the  average 
niunber  of  days  per  year  that  a  particular 
level  is  exceeded,  I  will  also  show  some  results 
for  a  level  of  0.2  ppm  of  oxidant  averaged 
over  one  hour. 

My  three  main  points  can  all  be  made  by 
referring  to  Flgue  1.  The  segmented  bar  la 
the  center  with  the  hatching  represents  the 
dally  hydrocarlx>n  emissions  In  the  Basin  In 
1977.  The  various  levels  are  those  remaining 
after  the  several  reduction  measures  shown 
have  been  applied. 

The  levels  are  quantified  In  two  ways.  The 
first  Is  In  terms  of  percentages  of  the  total 
level  that  would  exist  If  no  reduction  meas- 
ures were  to  be  imposed.  The  second  way  is 
In  terms  of  the  number  of  days  the  oxidant 
standard  would  be  exceeded.  The  calcula- 
tions on  which  this  chart  Is  baaed  are  similar 
to  those  we  have  discussed  In  detail  In  the 
8MOO  book.  The  results  shown  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  bar  differ  somewhat  from  the 
calculations  made  by  the  EPA  becatise  they 
are  baaed  on  a  somewhat  different  set  of 
technical  control  measures.  In  addition  the 
0.1  ppm  for  one  hour  level  was  used,  which 
Is  slightly  higher  than  the  federal  level,  and 
a  more  complex  model  was  used  to  relate  the 
level  of  emissions  to  the  number  of  days  the 
0.1  ppm  for  one  hotir  would  t>e  exceeded. 
These  are  Important  technical  differences  be- 
tween this  analysis  and  the  one  made  by  the 
EPA.  The  differences  are  discussed  In  detail 
m  the  appendix,  and  It  Is  hoped  that  the 
discussion  will  be  carefully  considered  by 
those  charged  with  further  analysis  within 
the  EPA. 

Even  more  important  than  the  differences, 
though,  are  the  similarities.  Both  analyses 
show  that  any  reasonable  set  of  technical 
emission  control  measures  will  fall  to  achieve 
the  ambient  air  quality  levels  (either  state 
or  federal)  on  something  lilce  60  to  80  days 
per  year.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  fixing 
on  the  federal  rather  than  the  state  level  and 
agreeing  on  a  specific  set  of  measures  would 
still  leave  a  great  deal  of  luicertainty  about 
the  number  of  days  tlie  level  would  be  ex- 
ceeded. This  uncertainty  Is  due  to  two 
factors.  The  one  is  an  inherent  inability  to 
calculate  accurately  the  effectiveness  of  the 
measures  Imposed  and  the  resulting  level  of 
emissions.  The  other  is  the  variability  of  the 
weather  from  year  to  year,  which  greatly  af- 
fects the  number  of  days  the  level  Is  ex- 
ceeded for  a  given  level  of  emissions. 

Both  of  these  factors  act  to  increase  the 
tuioertainty  as  the  niunber  of  days  on  which 
the  level  would  be  exceeded  becomes  smaller. 
This  is  why  the  scale  of  the  number  of  days  Is 


not  continued  below  20  days.  These  two 
sources  of  imcertamty,  plus  the  very  high 
cost  of  the  technical  measures  and  the  un- 
tried nature  of  the  other  measures,  led  to  the 
idea  of  management  standards. 

Management  standards  are  interim  goals 
selected  on  the  basis  of  reasonable  predicta- 
bility of  effectiveness,  acceptable  cost,  and  a 
specific  time  scale.  They  are  based  on  the 
accepted  ambient  air  quality  levels  and 
recognize  that  these  levels  will  necessarily 
be  achieved  over  a  period  of  time  rather  than 
all  at  once.  They  are  not  equivalent  to 
merely  extending  the  time  allowed  to  achieve 
the  final  goals.  They  do  allow  for  implement- 
ing other  measures  after  the  uncertainties 
associated  with  the  technical  measures  have 
been  dispelled  and  after  some  expierienoe  on 
a  small  scale  with  other  meastu-es.  The  best 
available  data  now  suggests  that  a  realistic 
goal  Is  60  days  per  year  that  could  be  achieved 
In  1977  by  the  vigorous  implementation  of 
the  technical  measures  together  with  a  small 
scale  application  of  other  nteaswes.  At  that 
time  there  would  be  little  uncertainty  about 
the  technical  meastires  and  less  about  the 
other  kinds.  It  would  then  be  possible  to 
devise  the  next  phase  of  the  program  with 
much  more  confidence  and  to  decide  whether 
there  should  be  another  set  of  Interim  goals. 

My  second  major  point  has  to  do  with  the 
measures  that  will  be  required  beyond  the 
technical  measures  to  finally  achieve  the 
ambient  air  quality  standards.  Make  no 
mistake,  I  do  not  have  a  "magic"  solution 
to  this  diCBcult  problem,  and  I  do  not  believe 
the  problem  can  be  attacked  really  well  until 
after  more  of  the  effects  of  the  technical 
meastires  are  known  and  some  experience 
with  the  other  measures  obtained. 

For  purposes  of  this  discussion  the  meas- 
tires other  than  the  technical  measures  can 
be  classified  Into  three  categories.  First  are 
those  measures  Intended  to  reduce  vehicle 
miles  traveled.  Second  are  those  measures 
Intended  to  reduce  the  number  of  vehicles 
In  use.  Third  are  special  measures  Intended 
to  reduce  vehicle  use  on  days  forecast  to  be 
especially  susceptible  to  smog.  Each  category 
has  a  counterpart  that  pertains  to  station- 
ary sources.  The  classification  scheme  Is  ad- 
mittedly crude,  but  it  will  serve  to  make 
the  point.  The  point  Is  that  measures  of  all 
three  kinds  should  be  considered.  The  use  of 
a  number  of  measures  of  different  kinds  in  a 
strategy  has  a  number  of  desirable  features. 

When  the  Administrator  considered  meas- 
ures to  be  used  beyond  the  technical  meas- 
ures, he  rejected  all  those  except  gasoline 
rationing.  In  his  explanatory  comments  he 
elaborated  on  the  many  difficulties  expected 
In  Instituting  rationing  to  the  extent  envi- 
sioned, and  the  probable  disruption  to  the 
economy  of  the  Basin.  Indeed,  one  la  led  to 
believe  that  ratlomng  to  this  extent  may 
prove  to  be  not  possible.  This  Illustrates  one 
of  the  reasons  for  a  multiple  strategy.  If  one 
of  the  measures  proves  to  be  Infeaslble  or 
not  feasible  to  the  extent  planned,  there  are 
no  other  measures  which  can  be  used  to  com- 
pensate. Specifically,  If  gasoline  rationing 
does  not  work,  then  we  shall  need  an  alter- 
native. 

Another  aspect  of  the  desirability  of  a 
multiple  strategy  Is  that  no  one  measure 
need  be  as  intense  as  it  would  be  If  It  were 
used  alone.  This  Is  illustrated  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  chart.  The  numbers  chosen  are 
Intended  to  be  Illustrative  and  are,  of  course, 
subject  to  the  uncertainties  discussed  above. 
But,  for  example.  If  the  number  of  vehicles 
In  the  Basin  and  the  consumption  at  gaso- 
line were  limited  to  present  levels  Instead 
of  being  allowed  to  grow  at  present  rates, 
the  emissions  remaining  after  the  technical 
measures  were  applied  would  be  reduced  by 
perhaps  16%.  Then  If.  In  addition,  gasoline 
were  rationed  by  33%  (Instead  of  83% )  there 
would  remain  about  20  or  25  days  per  year 
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on  which  special  additional  restrlctloos 
would  have  to  be  Imposed.  Such  a  mixed 
strategy,  because  the  measures  are  less  In- 
tense, would  have  much  different  effects  than 
a  single  measure  strategy. 

It  Is  hoped  that  a  mixed  strategy  would 
contain  more  than  just  three  measures  as 
shown  In  the  example.  Other  measures  such 
as  emissions  ta.xes  and  Incentives  and  dis- 
incentives aimed  at  encotiraging  people  to 
use  public  transportation  Instead  of  auto- 
mobiles should  be  considered.  Airport  c^- 
erations  and  goods  movement  need  to  be  ex- 
amined for  possible  reductions  in  emissions 
through  reduced  activity.  Some  of  the  meas- 
ures considered  will  turn  out  to  be  Infeaslble 
to  implement,  others  not  to  work  in  practice. 
Unless  enough  are  considered  right  from  the 
beginning,  there  may  not  be  enough  left  to 
do  the  job. 

A  final  aspect  of  the  desirability  of  a  mul- 
t^lc  measure  strategy  has  to  do  with  adverse 
impacts.  Whereas  the  problem  In  setting  up 
the  mixture  of  technical  measures  has  mostly 
to  do  with  getting  a  maximum  efi'ectlveness 
(and  acceptable  cost),  the  problem  in  get- 
ting the  right  mix  of  the  other  measures 
seems  to  be  more  concerned  with  minimising 
adverse  ln^>acts.  There  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  that  sufficient  gasoline  rationing  would 
reduce  emissions  enough.  The  question  about 
rationing  is  whether  the  adverse  Impacts  are 
acceptable.  The  sample  strategy  was  chosen 
to  be  different  to  illustrate  this.  While  a  11m- 
Itatioa  on  the  number  at  vehicles  would  have 
a  major  Unpact,  it  would  probacy  be  dif- 
fefent,  and  perhaps  less,  than  an  82%  re- 
duction In  the  gasoline  available. 

In  the  same  vein,  proscribing  driving  for 
20  days  would  have  a  different  Impact  than 
reducing  driving  by  82%  for  up  to  180  days. 

To  summarise  this  point,  the  strategy  to 
be  used  after  the  technical  measures  are 
fuUy  exploited  should  be  a  mixed  strategy 
with  a  number  of  measures  of  different 
kinds.  In  beginning  to  devise  such  a  strategy 
no  measure  should  be  eliminated  from  con- 
sideration without  good  reasons,  even 
though  means  for  Implementation  or  possi- 
ble Impacts  may  not  be  fully  understood. 

Ttais  brings  me  to  my  third  major  point. 
A  great  deal  of  work  needs  to  be  done  to 
examine  nontechnical  measures.  We  have 
made  a  ntodest  beginning  In  examining 
emissions  taxes  and  measures  to  be  used  on 
days  forecast  to  be  especially  susceptible  to 
smog.  That  work  is  reported  In  the  SMOQ 
book  and  other  documents  submitted.  We 
Intend  to  continue.  Nevertheless,  we  conclude 
that  much  of  what  needs  to  be  learned 
about  these  measures  can  only  be  learned 
by  experience.  In  some  cases  that  may  be 
possible  by  pilot  programs,  and  If  so  they 
should  be  used.  In  other  cases  the  measures 
win  Just  have  to  be  tried.  Certainly  a  meas- 
ure should  not  be  tried  unless  careful  study 
indicates  that  It  will  probably  work  and 
have  an  acceptable  Impact.  Even  so,  it  will 
often  be  prudent  to  start  a  measure  at  low 
intensity  and  allow  a  period  of  planned 
build-up.  This  is  also  the  approach  that  is 
used  In  technical  measures  to  allow  time  for 
people  and  organizations  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  a  new  set  of  constraints.  A 
good  example  Is ,  In  a  system  of  periodic 
motor  vehicle  inspection  and  mandatory 
maintenance  where  it  may  be  necessary  to 
initially  set  the  standards  quite  loose  and 
tighten  them  over  a  period  of  time  to  give 
the  automotive  service  Industry  time  to  re- 
spond to  the  Increase  In  maintenance  wcnk. 
Tliat  system  of  a  gradual  build-up  seems 
equally  applicable  to  such  diverse  measures 
as  expansion  of  public  transit  and  special 
restrictions  on  days  forecast  to  be  bad.  It 
is  for  that  reason  that  we  suggested  (in  the 
SMOO  book)  the  inclusion  of  such  measures 
at  a  modest  level  of  Intensity  even  m  the 
first  and  second  phases  of  a  phased  program. 
A  similar  suggestion  is  included  in  the  sam- 
ple plan  In  the  chart. 


It  is  important  to  Include  this  idea  of  a 
build-up  In  any  kind  of  a  plan,  even  one 
which  is  aimed  at  fully  achieving  the  stand- 
ards by  1977  and  even  one  which  relies  on  a 
single  measure  such  as  gasoline  rationing. 
If  only  gasoline  rationing  were  to  be  used, 
and  I  certainly  would  not  recommend  such 
an  approach,  it  should  be  started  well  before 
1977  to  allow  time  to  get  the  machinery 
worked  out  and  for  people  to  reorder  their 
lives.  A  modest  level  of  rationing  as  early  as 
1974  would  be  none  too  soon.  The  same 
comment  applies  to  all  other  measures  of 
this  sort  a'hetber  used  alone  or  in  a  mix- 
ture. The  comment  also  applies  to  bad  day 
measures. 

The  question  of  when  to  apply  measui-es 
to  limit  growth  is  particularly  difficult.  In- 
deed the  whole  question  of  whether  or  not 
any  growth  limiting  measures  are  acceptable 
Is  one  that  may  not  be  settled  for  a  long 
time.  I  would  merely  note  here  that  the  most 
difficult  year  in  which  to  control  snukg  will 
be  1977.  As  the  Administrator  has  pointed 
out,  the  Increasing  percentage  of  post-1974 
vehicles  will  ease  the  problem  considerably 
by  the  early  1980s.  This  indicates  that  an 
immediate,  and  perhaps  even  temporary, 
restriction  on  growth  would  be  more  help- 
ful than  a  later  one  that  came  too  late  to 
prevent  a  large  influx  of  pre-1975  vehicles. 

Throughout  this  discussion  so  far  we  have 
accepted  ttie  California  standard  of  0.1  ppm 
of  oxidant  for  one  hour.  (Tonsiderable  dis- 
cussion and  debate  has  centered  around  the 
choice  of  a  particular  pollutant  concentra- 
tion level  as  a  "safe"  standard.  However,  even 
if  the  allowable  level  were  to  be  doubled. 
Figure  24  from  the  SMOO  i>ook  shows  that 
all  of  our  conclusions  about  the  need  for 
management  standards  and  a  time-phased 
approach  are  still  valid.  At  present  even  this 
higher  level  is  exceeded  well  over  50  days 
per  year  (in  1971,  67  days  at  Pasadena  and 
95  days  at  Riverside) .  There  is  very  Uttle  dis- 
agreement that  exposure  of  the  population  to 
a  level  as  high  as  0.2  ppm  of  oxidant  for  one 
hour  on  that  many  days  per  year  Is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  requirement  that  the  "liealtb 
and  welfare"  of  our  citizens  must  be  pro- 
tected. 

The  final  point  to  be  made  and  which  sup- 
ports the  three  major  i>oints  and  the  Idea  of 
a  phased  approach  to  smog  abatement  has 
to  do  with  cost.  It  Is  completely  natural  that 
the  first  measures  used  against  smog  in  Los 
Angeles  were  those  that  were  simplest,  most 
effective,  and  least  expensive.  Positive  crank- 
case  ventilation  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  this.  As  the  Inexpensive  measures  are  ex- 
hatisted,  though,  each  new  measure  adopted 
Is  more  expensive  than  the  previous  one  sim- 
ply because  the  less  expensive  ones  are 
adopted  first.  The  result  of  this  process, 
which  Is  the  best  process  that  could  be  used. 
Is  shown  In  the  second  figure.  This  curve  was 
taken  from  a  study  by  Dr.  Trtjonts  about 
a  year  ago  of  the  costs  of  reducing  the  level 
of  emissions  below  the  level  then  projected 
for  1975.  The  curve  illustrates  clearly  the  ris- 
ing costs  of  decreasing  emissions.  The  total 
five  year  strategy  examined  In  the  SMOO 
book  Is  estimated  to  cost  well  over  one  bil- 
lion dollars  or  $100  for  each  person  living  In 
the  South  Coast  Air  Basin.  This  amount  may 
prove  to  be  acceptable  to  the  people  here. 
Nevertheless,  It  must  be  realized  that  each 
additional  step  will  cost  much  more  to 
achieve  the  same  amount  of  Improvement  In 
air  quality  than  the  previous  one. 


ALCOHOLISM 


Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time.  I  have  felt  a  strong  concern 
over  the  increasing  problem  of  alcohol 
dependency  in  our  country.  It  Is  a  fact 
Uiat  alcohol  continues  to  be  the  No.  1 
abused  di'ug  in  our  society. 

Statistics  involving  the  very  young  peo- 


ple only  illustrate  the  crisis  situation 
we  find  ourselves.  A  recent  Washington 
Post  article  pointed  out  that  alcohol  was 
making  a  "strong  comeback"  among  our 
youth — taking  its  toll  out  of  the  future 
of  our  Nation.  The  National  Commis- 
sion on  Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse  re- 
ports that  alcohol  use  by  senior  high 
scliooi  students  between  1969  and  1971 
increased  90  E>ercent.  Last  year,  the  sur- 
vey continued,  an  all  time  high  of  74  per- 
cent of  senior  high  students  had  at  least 
sampled  stMne  form  of  alcohoL  Further- 
more researchers  tell  us  that  at  least  1 
in  10  drinkers  is  likely  to  become  ad- 
dicted to  alcohol.  In  its  report  entitled 
"Alcohol  and  Health"  issued  eaily  in 
1972.  the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  estimated  that 
there  are  at  least  9  million  abusers  of 
alcohol  and  alcoholics  in  the  Nation.  A 
look  at  accident  statistics  inv<riving 
drinking  drivers  a/^ain  illuminates  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem. 

It  is  obvious  that  alcoh(^ism  is  one  erf 
the  country's  most  serious  aiMl  wide- 
spread diseases  which  will  not  go  away 
by  itself.  Accordingly  I  feel,  it  requires 
a  strong  and  sustained  governmental  re- 
sponse. 

It  was  for  that  reason  that  yesterday  I 
\oted  for  S,  1125.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Al- 
coholism Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Re- 
liabilitation  Act  to  concentrate  the  re- 
sources of  the  Nation  against  the  prob- 
lem of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism.  This 
measure  was  in  recognition  of  the  prob- 
lem and  is  an  attempt  to  cope  with  it. 

When  this  act  was  first  initiated  by 
Congress  in  1970,  the  States  began  devel- 
oping their  plans  as  specified.  I  know 
that  In  the  State  of  New  Mexico  this  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  Congress  was  inter- 
preted as  hope — hope  tliat  alcoholism 
was  preventable  and  treatable.  Congress 
would,  with  the  enactment  of  S.  1125, 
authorize  the  extension  of  Federal  as- 
sistance for  an  additional  3  years. 

However,  I  am  pleased  with  another 
provision  of  this  legislation.  If  enacted, 
it  would  prohibit  public  or  private  gea- 
eral  hospitals  receiving  funds  from  Fed- 
eral agency  sources  from  discriminating 
in  their  admission  or  treatment  policies 
against  any  person  solely  because  of  his 
alcohol  abuse  or  alcohoUsm.  Discrimina- 
tion was  practiced  before,  but  I  have  been 
informed  it  has  lessened  since  Congress 
first  acted  in  1970.  Perhaps  it  can  be  elim- 
inated entirely.  To  abandon  the  pro- 
gram now  would  destroy  much  of  the 
progress  already  achieved  and  it  would 
shatter  the  hopes  of  millions  of  the  vic- 
tims of  alcoholism. 

A  person  afflicted  with  this  disease 
needs  our  support  and  encouragement, 
not  denunciations  and  recriminations.  It 
was  with  this  thought  that  I  strongly 
siuiported  tliis  measure. 


GAS  ADVERTISEMENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
ironies  of  our  current  energj'  shortage 
has  been  the  continued  promotional  ad- 
vertising for  a  wide  \'ariety  of  energy 
resources  which  are  in  scarce  supply.  Tlie 
promotional  advertising  of  utility  com- 
panies, for  instance,  has  been  a  misuse 
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of  the  power  of  advertising  and  has  been 
wasteful  in  promoting  consumption  of 
increasingly  diminished  resources. 

In  the  case  of  gasoline,  continuing 
studies  by  a  number  of  House  and  Senate 
committees  have  demonstrated  that  ad- 
vertising for  gasoline  often  was  designed 
to  create  somewhat  spurious  product  dif- 
ferentiation. Additionally,  at  this  time  of 
gasoline  shortages  and  station  closings,  I 
believe  that  continued  promotional  ad- 
vertising engaged  in  by  a  nimiber  of  oil 
companies  is  counterproductive.  Now, 
however,  Mobil  Oil  Co.  has  announced 
that  it  will  terminate  all  gasoline  adver- 
tising and  concentrate  its  advertising  ex- 
penditures on  encouiaging  gasoline  and 
other  energy  conservation. 

Mobil  thus  joins  a  number  of  other  oil 
companies  that  have  similarly  termi- 
nated promotional  advertising  in  favor  of 
informative  advertising  stressing  conser- 
vation. 

This  Is  a  most  welcome  step.  Having 
spent  a  number  of  years  studying  ad- 
vertising, I  am  convinced  that  the  appli- 
cation of  copyright  talent  toward  energy 
conservation  is  a  useful  and  productive 
objective.  I  compliment  Mobil  and  the 
other  members  of  the  energy  industry 
who  are  embarking  upon  this  sound  use 
of  their  advertising  budgets. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoiis  con- 
sent that  an  article  on  Mobil's  plans  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Mobil  Oil  Co.  Discontinues  Gasoline  Ads 

Mobil  OH  Corp.  announced  yesterday  that 
It  l8  discontinuing  all  gasoline  advertising 
Sot  the  duration  of  the  gas  shortage  and  is 
switching  to  public  service  ads  on  gasoline 
conservation  and  the  better  use  of  available 
energy. 

Other  major  gasoline  companies  reported 
that  they  have  already  changed  the  thrust  of 
their  advertising  and  were  pushing  either 
other  products  or  gasoline  conservation. 

"The  American  public  must  develop  a  new 
national  ethic  with  respect  to  the  use  of  en- 
ergy," said  Mobil  Chairman  Raleigh  Warner 
Jr.  "We  as  a  nation  must  adopt  long-term 
approaches  to  conserve  energy  because  the 
energy  shortage  will  be  with  us  for  a  long 
time." 


SUPREME  COURT  SAYS  DE  JURE 
SCHOOL  SEGREGATION  IN  THE 
NORTH  UNCONSTITUTIONAL 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  be  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excellent  analysis  of  and 
commentary  on  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision In  the  school  desegregation  of 
Keyes  against  Denver,  Colo.  School  Board 
handed  down  yesterday. 

This  decision  may  well  become  a  land- 
mark decision  pointing  the  way  to  a 
single  national  standard  on  policy  re- 
garding desegregation  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  Nation,  North  as  well  as 
South.  The  Supreme  Com-t  recognizes 
that  de  jure  segregation  can  exist  in  the 
North  and  that  all  segregation  In  the 
North  Is  not  de  facto  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  courts.  Where  de  jure  segre- 
gation exists  in  the  North  It  must  be 
eliminated  "root  and  branch"  just  as 
does  de  Jure  segregation  In  the  South. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CouKT  Neabs  de  Facto  Bias  Rulings 
(By  John  Mathews) 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  partially 
struck  down  the  legal  double  standard  that 
forced  the  South  to  desegregate  fully  Its 
school  systems,  but  permitted  the  North 
to  maintain  segregated  schools. 

The  court  decision  yesterday  In  the  suit 
brought  by  Wilfred  Keyes,  a  black  school 
teacher,  against  the  Denver,  Colo.,  School 
Board  may  eventually  rank  in  importance 
with  the  1954  Brown  decision  that  outlawed 
separate,  but  equal  schools,  and  the  1971 
Swann  decision  that  approved  of  busing 
as  a  tool  of  desegregation. 

In  the  majority  opinion,  written  by  Jus- 
tice William  J.  Brennan  Jr.,  the  court 
stopped  far  short  of  totally  eliminating  the 
distinction  between  "de  Jure"  segregation 
and  "de  facto"  segregation.  "De  Jure"  segre- 
gation means  that  government  action  or  now 
unconstitutional  laws  produced  school  segre- 
gation, while  "de  facto"  segregation  means 
segregation  resulting  from  neutral  cavises 
like  racial  housing  patterns. 

Since  most  of  the  North,  unlike  the  South 
never  had  laws  separating  the  races  In 
schools,  courts  generally  have  viewed  North- 
ern school  segregation  e«  "de  facto"  segrega- 
tion which  the  Constitution  does  not  require 
to  be  eliminated.  Courts  have  ruled,  how- 
ever, that  since  Southern  school  systems  did 
separate  the  races  they  were  In  effect  tainted 
by  past  Illegal  action  and  must  fully  desegre- 
gate to  purge  themselves. 

In  its  Denver  decision  yesterday,  the  high- 
est court  found  that  while  there  were  never 
laws  requiring  separation  of  the  races  in 
Denver  schools,  school  board  action  con- 
sciously led  to  building  schools  and  estab- 
lishing attendance  zones  that  isolated  blacks 
in  certain  schools.  This  amounted  to  "de 
Jure"  or  unconstitutional  action,  the  court 
said. 

Lower  federal  courts  In  the  case  of  Pon- 
tlac,  Mich.,  Pasadena,  Calif.,  and  other 
Northern  school  districts  in  recent  years  have 
similarly  found  Northern  systems  guilty  of 
"de  Jure"  segregation.  But,  yesterday  was  the 
first  time  the  Supreme  Coxu^  has  ruled  in  a 
major  Northern  school  case. 

The  court  avoided  dealing  with  the  issues 
raised  In  the  case  of  whether  segregation, 
regardless  of  its  cause,  is  unconstitutional, 
and  whether  the  neighborhood  school  policy 
should  be  eliminated  If  it  results  in  segre- 
gated schools.  Both  Justices  William  O. 
Douglas,  a  liberal,  and  Justice  Lewis  F.  Pow- 
ell Jr.,  a  conservative,  urged  the  court  to 
wipe  out  the  distinction  between  "de  facto" 
and  the  "de  Jiu-e"  segregation  and  adopt  a 
national  standard  for  both  North  and  South. 

Instead,  the  court  found  "de  Jure"  actions 
by  the  school  board  in  the  Northeast  Park 
Hill  section  of  Denver  resulted  in  school 
segregation  which  must  be  eliminated.  How 
this  is  to  be  done  is  the  key  question  posed 
by  the  court  with  far-reaching  implications 
for  most  Northern  school  systems. 

In  sending  the  case  back  to  District  court, 
the  Supreme  Court  said  it  is  up  to  the  school 
board  to  prove  its  action  in  segregating  Park 
Hill  Is  unrelated  to  the  rest  of  the  system. 
If  the  board  cannot  prove  segregation  In 
Park  HIU  Is  Isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
system,  then  the  entire  system  is  tainted  and 
must  be  desegregated  "root  and  branch"  Just 
like  a  Southern  system,  the  court  concluded. 

The  Brennan  opinion  practically  told  the 
lower  court  that  in  Its  view  system  wide  de- 
segregation is  required  In  Denver.  Where  a 
"meaningful"  or  "substantial  portion"  of  the 
system  is  segregated  by  direct  action  of  a 
school  board — in  Denver  about  40  percent  of 
the  blacks   In   1969   were   confined   to   the 


northeast  area  schools — the  court  said  the 
bxirden  Is  on  the  school  board  to  show  "that 
their  actions  as  to  other  segregated  schools 
within  the  system  were  not  also  motivated 
by  segregative  Intent." 

The  court  also  discarded  the  lower  court 
view  that  a  school  board  may  not  be  held 
accountable  for  actions  taken  20  or  more 
years  ago.  "If  the  actions  of  school  authori- 
ties were  to  any  degree  motivated  br  segrega- 
tive intent  and  the  segregation  resulting 
from  those  actions  continues  to  exist,  the 
fact  of  remoteness  in  time  certainly  does 
not  make  those  actions  any  less  'inten- 
tional.' " 

Both  civil  rights  lawyers  and  anti-busing 
members  of  Congress  reacted  cautiously  to 
the  complicated  decision. 

James  M.  Nabrlt  HI,  who  argued  the  Den- 
ver case  for  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund 
last  fall  before  the  Supreme  Court,  said  the 
decision  will  have  a  bearing  in  some  other 
Northern  cities  where  deliberate  segregation 
policies  can  be  proven. 

In  Boston,  for  example,  the  civil  rights 
office  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  which  has  been  found  by 
federal  courts  to  have  lagged  in  requiring 
school  desegregation  in  the  South,  found 
deliberate  school  board  policies  to  confine 
blacks  and  Spanish-speaking  students  to 
certain  schools.  In  most  major  Northern 
cities,  minority  students  are  Isolated  In  cer- 
tain sections  and  schools. 

Sen.  Peter  Dominlck,  the  Colorado  Republi- 
can who  last  year  Introduced  Nixon  admin- 
istration anti-busing  legislation,  said  he  did 
not  plan  any  "precipitous  action"  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  new  court  decision.  Dominlck 
said  he  doubted  a  new  effort  to  enact  antl- 
buslng  legislation  will  emerge  in  the  Con- 
gress, because  of  the  tentative  nature  of  the 
decision. 

Civil  rights  lawyers  say  the  court  decision 
Is  likely  to  inspire  new  or  renewed  suits 
in  many  Northern  cities.  In  time.  If  such 
suits  are  successful,  greatly  Increased  de- 
segregation could  occur  In  the  North.  The 
latest  HEW  simrey  shows  that  only  30  percent 
of  black  students  attend  majority  white 
schools  In  the  North,  while  44  percent  of 
black  students  go  to  majority  white  schools 
In  the  South. 

Yesterday's  decision  did  not  bear  directly 
on  the  issue  of  merging  white  suburban 
school  districts  with  predominantly  black 
city  school  systems. 

On  May  21,  the  court  split  4-4  In  the  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  case,  sustaining  the  4th  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  that  had  overturned  the 
ruling  by  District  Judge  Robert  L.  Mer- 
hlge  Jr.  requiring  merger  of  Richmond 
schools  with  two  suburban  districts. 

But,  the  city-suburban  merger  Issue  Is 
likely  to  come  back  before  the  court  In  Its 
next  term,  since  Michigan  officials  say  they 
will  appeal  a  decision  by  the  6th  UJ3.  Court 
of  Appeals  that  sustained  a  lower  court  rul- 
ing requiring  merger  of  Detroit  and  its 
suburban  school  districts. 

Justice  Powell,  who  did  not  participate  in 
the  Richmond  case  because  he  was  a  city 
and  state  school  board  member  before 
his  appointment  to  the  court,  may  provide 
the  key  vote  in  the  city-suburban  merger 
Issue. 

In  yesterday's  case,  Powell  agreed  In  part 
with  the  majority  of  six  Justices,  but  ex- 
pressed strong  opposition  to  extensive  bus- 
ing, especially  of  elementary  school  children, 
as  a  way  to  remedy  school  segregation. 

Since  widespread  busing  would  be  needed 
If  city  and  sviburban  districts  are  merged, 
the  Powell  view  may  be  a  strong  clue  that 
he  will  oppose  the  merger  concept  In  the 
Detroit  case,  thus  providing  a  fifth  vote  to 
overturn  the  appeals  court  ruling  that  fav- 
ored merger. 
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THE  MIDDLE  SNAKE  RIVER  AND  THE 
HELLS  CANYON:  UNIQUE  BEAUTY 
WHICH  MUST  BE  PROTECTED 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  my  na- 
ti'.e  Gtate  of  Idaho  is  blessed  with  many 
jiatural  wonders  not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  Hells  Canyon  which  we  share  with 
cur  f  ister  State  of  Oregon.  This  magnifi- 
cent gorge,  the  deepest  on  the  North 
American  Continent,  Tas  cut  by  the  re- 
lentless meanderings  of  the  mighty  Snake 
River. 

In  this  land  of  Incomparable  beauty 
with  its  splendid  high  peaks  and  pristine 
moimtain  lakes,  wildlife  flourishes  and 
any  man  who  ventures  into  the  area 
comes  away  singing  its  praises. 

Recently  Ted  Trueblood,  whom  I  have 
known  for  many  years  and  who  is  no 
stranger  to  the  Hells  Canyon,  set  his 
thoughts  alxHit  the  Hells  Canyon  down 
on  paper.  In  a  delightful  and  highly  in- 
formative article  published  in  the  Jime- 
July  issue  of  "National  Wildlife,"  the 
magazine  of  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, Ted  describes  his  higlily  personal 
feelings  about  the  Hells  Canyon.  I  call 
attention  to  this  article  which  so  clearly 
points  out  the  need  to  save  this  last  re- 
mtuning  stretch  of  the  Snake  River  from 
dams  and  further  commercial  develop- 
ment. I  only  regret  that  the  beautiful  pic- 
tures which  were  taken  by  an  equally 
well  versed  Hells  Cani'on  hand,  Ernie  Day 
of  Boise,  cannot  be  reproduced  in  the 
Record. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Ted's  ar- 
ticle, "You  May  Never  Know  the  Middle 
Snalre"  appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Totr  Mat  Neves  Know  thx  Miodlk  Snake 
(By  Ted  Trueblood) 

In  the  Spring  of  1949  there  were  no  dams 
on  the  Snake  River  for  450  miles  above  its 
Junction  with  the  Columbia.  Arvllle  Smith 
and  I  lay  on  a  sandy  beach  beside  a  big 
pool  near  the  upper  end  of  Hells  Canyon  and 
watched  the  seething  water  roll  with  incred- 
ibly huge  fish. 

The  Snake  was  rising  with  the  spring  run- 
off and  sturgeon  were  on  the  move,  headed 
upstream  to  spawn.  Occasionally  one  shot 
straight  up  out  of  the  water  and  fell  back 
with  a  splash  that  echoed  off  the  cliffs  in  two 
states,  Oregon  across  the  river,  Idaho  on  our 
side. 

An  hour  earlier  Arvllle  had  landed  a  six- 
footer  that  weighed  about  100  pounds.  Even- 
tually, one  of  the  big  fish  picked  up  my  bait. 
It  Jumped,  and  we  agreed  that  it  would 
weigh  at  least  300  pounds,  maybe  400.  I 
had  a  powerful  rod,  a  star-drag  reel,  and  250 
yards  of  50-poimd-test  line.  My  tackle  was 
far  too  light.  I  couldn't  turn  the  big  stur- 
geon. For  an  instant  my  line  was  dead  solid, 
tight  as  a  bridge  cable.  Then  It  went  aUck. 
I  reeled  In  the  brpken  end. 

Now.  24  yeais  later,  the  Snake  Rivers  white 
sturgeon,  America's  largest  freshwater  fish, 
are  in  trouble.  They  must  have  running 
water;  they  cant  exist  in  reservoirs.  Their 
last  holdout  Is  the  free-flowing  reach  of  the 
Middle  Snake,  from  Lewlston,  Idaho,  up- 
stream for  108  miles  to  Idaho  Power  Com- 
pany's Hells  Canyon  Dam. 

The  Snake  is  a  big  river,  in  spots  an  awe- 
some one.  It  is  more  than  1,000  mUes  long 
and  it  pours  about  ten  tTiUion  gallons  of 
water  a  year  into  the  CcHumbU.  Its  most 
^ectacular  reach  is  Hells  Canyon.  6,500  feet 
deep  in  pl&ces.  gnawed  during  mlUioos  oT 
years  by  the  tireless  river. 


I  sat  alone  beside  that  river  recently 
In  the  depths  of  Hells  Canyon.  The  river  gave 
me  a  wild,  free  feeling,  mingled  with  a  bit  of 
awe  and  primitive  reverence.  There  was  a 
rapids  50  yards  away,  Axithy  with  bubbles 
along  the  edges  where  It  broke  over  exposed 
rocks,  but  dark  and  slick  in  the  center,  with 
big.  gliding,  heavy  waves  that  crested  and 
broke  like  surf.  Its  voice  was  the  sanorous 
roll  of  organ  music — coiistant.  compelling, 
yet  always  varying  If  I  listened  closely. 

I  had  made  camp  the  day  before  about  40 
feet  above  the  river,  with  two  eld  friend*. 
Ernie  Day  and  Woody  Benson.  They  were 
down  along  the  river  now,  fishing.  I  had 
come  in  early  and  as  I  sat,  almost  over- 
wiielmed  by  my  surroundings,  my  mind  wan- 
derer! to  the  others  who  had  camped  on  this 
^ot  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of  years 
before. 

Those  early  campers  had  left  enduring  evi- 
dence. Under  an  overhanging  rock  we  had 
seen  crude  figures  drawn  with  some  red  pig- 
ment; they  had  lasted  well.  Here  and  there 
on  the  fiat  were  circular  depressions,  grass 
grown  now  and  partly  filled  by  wind-blown 
sand,  but  still  showing  clearly  where  the 
Indians  had  dug  into  the  rlverbauk  before 
roofing  over  the  pit  houses  they  once  built 
all  along  the  river. 

Ernie  came  In  from  fishing,  leaned  bis  rod 
against  a  tree  and  sat  down  on  a  rock  nearby. 
I  knew  he  was  experiencing  the  same  feeling 
I  was  and  we  talked  little.  Then  two  bright 
yellow  specks  came  araund  the  bend  up- 
stream. Two  rubber  rafts,  each  carrying  two 
boys,  siu-ged  with  the  swift  current  and  shot 
down  the  steep,  oily  glide  into  the  rapids. 
They  bounced  over  the  big  waves  and  water 
hit  them  in  the  face  as  they  paddled  with  all 
their  might  to  stay  rlght-slde-up. 

When  they  were  gone  Ernie  said,  "By  God! 
That's  the  great  tbmg  about  this  river.  It's 
a  challenge.  It's  adventure.  In  oiu-  day  It's 
hard  to  find  these  things.  Those  kids  are  hav- 
ing the  time  of  their  lives!" 

He  thought  a  moment  and  added.  "That's 
the  real  reason  why  aU  the  effort  we've  put 
into  trying  to  keep  the  dams  otit  of  the 
Middle  Snake  has  been  worthwhile." 

And  effort  there  h«w  been!  Ernie  Day, 
Woody  Benson,  Bruce  Bowler.  Franklin  Jones 
and  many  other  members  of  the  Idaho  Wild- 
life Federation,  state  affiliate  of  the  National 
WUdUre  Federation,  have  put  in  thousands 
of  hours  at  this  task  for  more  than  20  years. 
More  recently,  other  organizations  have 
Joined  the  struggle.  Their  help  is  welcome — 
and  needed. 

The  dam  builders  are  as  persistent  as  the 
surf  and  as  tireless  as  a  river.  Beginning  In 
19S2  when  Congressional  hearings  finally  led 
to  a  decision  in  favor  of  Idaho  Power  Com- 
pany's series  of  low  dams  rather  than  a  high 
HeUs  Canyon  Dam,  the  covetous  eyes  of  the 
river  killers  have  never  left  the  last  free- 
flowing  reach  of  the  Snake. 

There  would  be  little  point  in  detailing  the 
long  struggle  to  keep  the  concrete  monoUths. 
variously  urged  upon  us  by  public  and  pri- 
vate utiUtles,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  out  of  the 
river.  Let  me  say  only  that  tlie  struggle  has 
been  successful  to  this  date.  Here  is  the 
present   situation: 

There  are  five  ranches  totaling  12,067  acres 
along  the  Middle  Snake.  Their  present  owners 
have  been  tolerant  of  sportsmen.  But  now 
with  high  prices  Wd  for  this  choice  land, 
the  ranchers  want  to  sell  and  the  threat  of 
subdivision  and  development  is  Imminent. 

Last  year.  Congress  passed  a  bUl — and  the 
President  signed  It — authorizing  (4  mUUon 
from  the  Land  aiul  Water  Conaervatlon  Fund 
for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  to  buy  this  land. 

StUl  pending  before  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  is  an  application  to  construct 
hydroelectric  power  facilities  In  the  area. 
In  1971,  the  FPC  recommended  two  dams, 
but  said  construction  should  not  begin  until 


1975,  thereby  giving  Congress  time  to  eval- 
uate the  decision.  Consequently,  a  "mora- 
torium bill"  passed  the  Senate  and  is  re- 
introduced In  the  93rd  Congress  as  HJt.  619 
by  Idaho's  Rep.  Orval  Hansen. 

Tliree  differing  legislative  approaches  offer 
more  permanent  protection: 

First,  the  re -in  trod  uc  lion  of  HJl.  1890  by 
Pennsylvania's  Bep.  John  P.  Saylor.  creating 
a  Hells  Canyon-Snake  National  River.  Same 
ns  a  bill  authored  by  Oregon's  Sen.  Robert 
ra:kwood  in  tlie  92nd  Congress,  this  ap- 
proach would  prohibit  dams  and  give  pri- 
ority to  conservation  of  scenic,  wilderue^ 
and  rc:;reatianal  values. 

Second.  Representatives  Al  Ullman,  Ediih 
Green  and  Wendell  Wyatt  and  Sen.  Mark 
Hatfield,  all  of  Oregon,  have  introduced  HJl. 
2624  and  S.  657,  identical  bills  to  establish 
the  Hells  Canyon  National  Forest  Parklands 
Area. 

Third,  there  seems  a  strong  likelihood  that 
Senators  Frank  Church  and  James  A.  Mc- 
Clure,  of  Idaho,  and  Senator  Packwood  will 
be  Joined  by  Congressmen  Orval  Hansen  and 
Steven  D.  Symms,  of  Idaho,  in  another  non- 
partisan approach  to  preserve  the  Snake 
River  from  dams  and  protect  the  shoreline 
and  canyon  rim  from  commercial  develop- 
ment. These,  of  course,  also  are  the  primary 
goals  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation. 

Toward  the  upper  end.  Hells  Canyon  premier 
is  6.550  feet  deep,  measiu-ed  from  the  peaks 
of  the  Seven  Devils  Mountains  that  crowd 
it  from  the  east  and  the  Wallowa  Mountains 
on  the  west.  Here,  only  a  few  air  miles  from 
the  shaded  canyon,  are  alpine  meadows,  per- 
petual snow  banks,  and  crystal  lakes  filled 
with  trout.  No  one  can  appreciate  the  treasure 
America  has  in  this  area  without  visiting 
both  the  high  country  and  tlie  canyon  that 
splits  it  north  and  south. 

Why  should  we  preserve  the  Middle  Snake? 
Why  not  dam  li?  After  aU,  the  high  coun- 
try would  still  be  there. 

I  answered  these  questions  one  day  a 
friend  and  I  spent  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Salmon  River.  50  miles  upstream  from  Lewis- 
ton.  We  had  come  by  boat,  the  only  way  to 
get  there,  and  we  were  camped  200  yards  up 
the  Salmon.  It  was  October. 

We  got  up  early  that  morning.  Doc  Jones 
and  I,  pulled  on  our  waders  and  grabbed  our 
rods.  He  walkeS  dowii  to  the  Snake:  I  began 
fishing  right  in  front  o(  camp.  After  only 
two  or  three  casts.  I  hooked  a  steelhead.  a 
wUd.  crazy,  bard-going  fish  that  peeled  line 
from  my  reel  like  a  foul-hooked  mustans. 
I  followed  along  the  short  as  fast  as  I 
could — waders  were  never  meant  for  run- 
ning— and  eventually  landed  it  halfway  to 
the  Snake.  I  tamed  it  loose  and  resumed 
fishing. 

Just  where  the  Salmon's  water  bent  down- 
stream, pushed  by  the  heavy  current  of  the 
Snake,  another  steelhead  struck  my  fly.  It 
took  me  down  nearly  to  where  Doc  was  fish- 
ing before  I  could  betich  it.  I  turned  It  loose, 
too,  and  walked  on  to  ask  Doc  how  he  was 
doing.  He  had  also  caught  two. 

Once  in  awhile,  you  have  to  be  In  the 
right  place,  on  the  right  day,  with  the  right 
fly.  This  was  it.  Darkness  was  seeping  into 
the  canyon  when  Doc  and  I  walked  wearily 
back  to  camp.  We  roasted  potatoes  and 
onions  In  foil  and  broiled  four  chukars  I 
had  shot  and  then  lay  back  to  watch  the 
stars  come  oot.  There  was  no  sound  but  the 
river;  we  were  the  only  people  for  mUes. 

AU  at  once,  far  down  the  canyon  of  the 
Snake,  we  beard  the  faint  calls  of  geese. 
Louder  and  louder  the  calls  grew.  Soon  the 
resonant  "o-onk,  o-onk.  o-onk"  of  the  great 
gray  birds  from  Canada  echoed  off  the  can- 
yon walU.  The  sound  faded  away  up  the 
river,  but  almost  before  it  was  gone  we  heard 
another  flock  approaching.  Flight  after  flight 
of  Canada  geese  went  past  that  evening.  Even 
after  we  finally  crawled  into  our  sleeping 
bags  they  came,  and  we  went  to  sleep  listen- 
ing to  their  mysterious,  \rtld  calling  In  the 
dark. 
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The  Middle  Snake  has  been  good  to  me.  I 
have  camped  oa  Its  shores  many  weekends; 
I  have  spent  countless  hours  birdwatchlng 
In  Its  spectacular  canyon.  I  have  hunted  the 
native  mule  deer  and  mountain  qviall  and  the 
three  kinds  of  grouse  on  the  higher  slopes. 
I  have  hunted  the  introduced  cbukars  and 
California  valley  quail.  I  have  never  hunted 
the  native  wbltetall  deer,  elk,  nor  bear,  nor 
the  introduced  turkeys,  though  they  are  all 
there.  I  have  fished  for  the  native  steelhead, 
salmon,  trout,  and  sturgeon,  and  more  lately 
for  the  Introduced  channel  catfish  and  small- 
mouth  bass. 

It  was  the  bass  that  Ernie,  Woody,  and  I 
were  after  on  this  last  trip.  With  our  human 
cunning  we  had  figured  out  Just  where  they 
should  be  at  that  particular  time.  Our  logic 
seemed  sound  to  us,  but  not  to  the  bass.  We 
caught  only  small  ones,  the  largest  less  than 
two  pounds. 

The  time  came — too  soon,  as  always — to 
leave  our  pleasant  camp  with  its  grove  of 
magnificent  trees,  its  river  filled  with  small- 
mouths,  its  towering  cliffs  and  the  memories 
of  Its  native  red  men.  We  loaded  our  gear 
Into  the  boat  and  our  pilot  took  us  skillfully 
back  upstream,  skirting  the  biggest  waves  in 
the  rapids,  avoiding  the  rocks  that  showed 
above  the  surface  of  the  swift  water  and, 
more  difficult,  swinging  clear  of  those  that 
were  revealed  only  by  swirls  or  boils. 

We  docked  a  few  hundred  yards  down- 
stream from  Hells  Canyon  Dam  and  carried 
our  gear  to  the  waiting  car.  Then  we  drove 
up  the  steep,  rocky  trail  to  the  top  of  the 
dam  and  across  it  to  the  road  upriver  along 
the  Idaho  side.  After  a  few  miles  we  came  to 
a  sign  reading,  •Viewpoint."  Ernie  pulled 
over  and  stopped.  We  walked  to  the  edge  and 
looked  down  at  Hells  Canyon  Reservoir  below. 

The  Bight  was  shocking.  The  once  fast- 
flowing  water,  now  stilled  by  the  dam,  was 
choked  with  algae.  Streaks  and  strings  and 
patches  of  it  drifted  with  the  breeze.  Sickly 
green  mingled  with  bilious  yellow.  There  was 
not  a  boat  In  sight,  though  we  had  seen  many 
anglers  along  the  clean,  flowing  river  below 
the  dam. 

As  we  turned  back  to  the  car.  Woody  said 
something  I  won't  soon  forget.  "What  we 
need,"  he  said,  "is  a  few  more  dams.  Then 
we  can  have  this  all  the  Vay  to  Lewiston." 


U.8.  VIOLATION  OF  JJH.  SANCTIONS 
AGAINST  RHODESIA 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  it  was  with 
Interest  that  I  read  the  colloquy  of 
Thursday,  June  14,  between  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr),  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long),  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  <Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd). 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  col- 
loquy since  it  concerned  the  issue  of  this 
Nation's  violation  of  the  Ui4.  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia. 

Since  I  was  not  present  when  this  dis- 
cussion took  place — in  part  I  had  no 
notice  of  it  at  all — I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity,  to  respond  to  various 
remarks  made  during  that  colloquy.  Al- 
though I  will  not  address  myself  to  all 
the  argtiments  at  this  time,  I  plan  to  do 
so  in  the  near  future. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  felt  this  colloquy  was  an  unjust 
and  xmfair  attack  upon  our  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations,  Mr.  John  Scali. 

I  also  want  to  take  note  of  the  fact 
that  I,  too,  have  taken  an  oath  upon  en- 
tering the  ofQce  of  U.S.  Senator  to  up- 


hold and  defend  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States.  In  this  oath, 
and  I  have  checked  to  make  sure  I  am 
correct  in  making  this  statement,  no- 
where have  I  foimd  that  I  was  sworn  to 
uphold  and  defend  all  laws  except  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945. 
Since  the  United  Nations  Participation 
Act  of  1945  is  the  result  of  our  constitu- 
tional processes,  and  since  I  sincerely 
believe  in  that  oath  I  took,  I  could  not, 
in  good  conscience,  support  any  effort 
in  this  body  wliich  would  violate  that  act 
and,  as  a  consequence,  put  me  in  the 
position  of  violating  my  oath.  The  action 
taken  by  this  body  the  past  2  years  has 
put  us  in  violation  of  a  duly  constituted 
law  of  this  Nation — a  law  that  was  sub- 
ject to  intense  scrutiny  on  the  part  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  and  a  law  which  the 
Congress,  In  its  wisdcm,  saw  fit  to  give 
its  approval.  Therefore,  and  I  emphasize 
this  point,  I  could  not  approve  any  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  this  body  which 
would  place  me  in  violation  of  my  oath 
to  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  of  this  Nation. 

Our  Government  is  sustained  by  a 
principle  of  faith,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
all  of  us  ih  this  body  take  our  oath  of 
oflBce.  In  order  for  our  Government  to 
perpetuate  itself,  our  system  demands 
faith  on  the  part  of  its  participants.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  can  select  and 
choose  only  those  facets  of  our  Constitu- 
tion and  our  laws  to  which  we,  as  indi- 
viduals, have  determined  we  owe  oior 
allegiance,  and  that  somehow  there  is  an 
authority  higher  than  our  Constitution 
which  allows  us  to  ignore  those  laws  with 
which  we  do  not  agree.  If  we  allowed  this 
to  happen,  it  would  spell  immediate 
disaster  for  om-  Nation.  Chaos  would 
reign  supreme. 

There  is  an  effort  in  this  body  to 
obscure  the  real  issues  involved  in  the 
U.N.  sanctions  against  Rhodesia.  There 
are  some  who  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  Secmity  Council  action  imposing 
full  economic  sanctions  against  Rhodesia 
was  a  unilateral  action  on  the  part  of 
the  U.N.  which  impinged  on  the  sover- 
eignty of  this  Nation.  The  United  States, 
as  a  member  of  the  Security  Council,  can 
exercise  its  veto  power  when  this  Nation 
Is  confronted  with  actions  which  we  do 
not  deem  In  our  national  interests. 
Therefore,  it  is  difQcult  for  me  to  under- 
stand a  line  of  reasoning  which  claims 
that  our  sovereignty  has  been  violated.  As 
a  result,  I  defend  Ambassador  Scali's  fac- 
tual statement  that  action  of  the  Security 
Council  is  legally  binding  on  the  United 
States.  We  acquiesced  in  that  decision  as 
a  nation.  Had  we  not,  the  sanctions  would 
not  have  been  Imposed  because  our  veto 
would  have  blocked  passage  of  the 
resolution. 

In  last  Thursday's — June  14 — Record, 
there  appeared  an  excellent  and  thought- 
ful statement  by  Congressman  Don  Fra- 
SER,  Democrat,  Minnesota,  on  this  very 
issue.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Con- 
gressman Phaser's  statement  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Ambassador  Scali  and  the  Rrodesian 
Chbome  Amendment 

The  Sfeakeb  pro  tempore.  Under  a  previ- 
ous order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Frases)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Mr.  Speaker,  otu"  new  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations,  John  Scall,  is 
demonstrating  a  very  constructive  attitude 
regarding  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations, 
to  adhere  to  sanctions  voted  by  the  Security 
Council.  He  knows  that  when  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  came  into  force  In 
1945,  our  country  committed  Itself  to  live 
faithfully  by  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  to  accept  decisions  of  the  Security 
Council  in  certain  specified  situations.  The 
same  is  true  of  every  other  member  of  the 
United  Nations.  But  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  and  other  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  CouncU,  the  veto  power  made  cer- 
tain that  we  would  not  be  bound  to  do  some- 
thing that  we  felt  seriously  Jeopardized  our 
own  interests  or  the  world  interest  as  we 
view  it. 

Congress  enacted  the  UJJ.  Participation 
Act  by  a  considerable  majority,  and  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  was  thereby  ob- 
ligated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  that 
act  as  mandated  by  Congress.  When  Presi- 
dent Johnson  ordered  U.S.  compliance  with 
Security  Council  sanctions  against  the  mi- 
nority regime  of  Ian  Smith  in  Southern  Rho- 
desia, his  action  was  entirely  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  the  UJJ.  Participation  Act. 
Moreover,  the  sanctions  program  bad  been 
supported  by  U.S.  representatives  of  the 
United  Nations  who  cooperated  closely  with 
our  ally,  the  United  Kingdom,  in  achieving 
agreement  on  sanctions  In  the  Security 
CouncU. 

Sanctions  against  Southern  Rhodesia  were 
viewed  by  the  U.S.  Government  as  the  best 
feasible  means  to  bring  about  a  peacefiil 
change  toward  majority  rule  in  that  British 
colony.  Our  policymakers  saw  nothing  inimi- 
cal to  U.S.  interests  in  the  sanctions  pro- 
gram, but  rather,  that  such  a  program  would 
be  consistent  with  the  longstanding  U.S. 
policy  of  progress  in  international  relations 
through  non-violence. 

The  Nixon  administration,  upon  assum- 
ing office  In  1969,  adopted  as  its  own  the 
previous  administration's  policy  of  support- 
ing sanctions,  but  for  reasons  still  not  made 
clear,  did  not  see  fit  to  defend  that  policy 
when  It  was  challenged  in  Congress  In  1971. 
We  know  the  results  of  the  administration's 
acquiesence — the  Rhodesian  Chrome  Amend- 
ment to  the  Defense  Procurement  Act  of 
1971  which  allows  importation  of  strategic 
materials  such  as  chrome  and  nickel  from 
Southern  Rhodesia  in  violation  of  UJJ.  sanc- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whether  or  not  the  sanc- 
tions program  Is  working  effectively,  one 
thing  Is  crystal  clear:  the  United  States  is 
m  open  violation  of  a  treaty  obligation  it 
accepted,  with  congressional  concurrence.  In 
the  U.N.  Participation  Act.  This  is  the  point 
Ambassador  Scali  made  last  week  in  a  public 
speech  in  New  York  He  simply  pointed  out 
that  the  Security  Council  decision  on  Rho- 
desian sanctions  "Is  legally  binding  on  the 
United  States"  and  that  the  Rhodesian 
Chrome  Amendment  "placed  the  United 
States  in  open  violation  of  hitematlonal 
law."  For  the  U.S.  Amba.ssador  to  the  U.N. 
to  Ignore  these  two  facts  would  be  a  derelic- 
tion of  his  responsibility  as  our  representa- 
tive. Indeed,  he  must  not  only  state  and 
defend  the  position  of  the  United  States  at 
the  United  Nations,  but  also  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  Government  and  people  the 
legal  and  moral  responsibilities  of  this  coun- 
try as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  question  is  not  whether  the  U.N.  can 
"dictate"  what  laws  the  U.S.  Congress  can  or 
oamiot  pass,  but  rather  whether  the  United 
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states  is  going  to  live  up  to  its  international 
treaty  obligations;  that  is.  whether  or  not 
our  country  Is  going  to  recognize  Interna- 
tional law  Is  a  basis  for  world  order.  If  Con- 
gress or  the  administration  is  to  take  the 
attitude  that,  as  a  matter  of  cotirse,  we  can 
go  back  on  our  word,  given  solemnly  in  inter- 
national treaties,  then  there  can  hardly  be 
a  better  guarantee  for  international  chaos 
in  place  of  the  peaceful  and  prosperous  order 
we  all  favor. 

I  quote  two  paragraphs  from  Ambassador 
Scali's  New  York  speech  in  which  he  deals 
with  the  problem  of  U.S.  violation  of  U.N. 
sanctions  against  Southern  Rhodesia: 

I  have  resnectfully  Invited  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  reconsider  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Defense  Appropriation  Act  which 
two  years  ago  placed  the  United  States  in 
open  violation  of  international  law.  At  that 
time  the  Congress  voted  legislation  making 
it  Impyossible  for  the  Executive  Branch  to 
prevent  imports  of  chrome  and  other  stra- 
tegic commodities  from  Rhodesia  as  required 
by  the  Seciu-ity  Council,  a  decision  which  the 
United  States  voted  and  which  is  legally 
binding  on  the  United  States. 

The  evidence  is  mounting  that  this  amend- 
ment not  only  damages  America's  image  and 
reputation  as  a  law-abiding  nation,  but  that 
it  has  net  economic  disadvantages  as  well. 
The  United  Nations  Association  has  itself 
made  public  studies  suggesting  that  the 
amendment's  repeal  would  be  advantageous 
from  the  point  of  view  of  our  economic 
health,  of  increasing  employment,  and  of 
the  national  security.  I  would  urge  you, 
leaders  in  American  business  and  labor,  to 
acquaint  yourselves  with  this  Issue  and  to 
address  It. 

In  asking  Congress  to  reconsider  the  Rho- 
desian chrome  amendment.  Ambassador 
Scali  Is  making  a  commendable  initiative 
in  constructive  leadership  entirely  commen- 
surate with  the  responsibilities  of  his  posi- 
tion. All  who  favor  world  peace  through  law 
should  be  encouraged  by  his  forthright- 
ness — a  quality  for  which  he  is  widely  noted. 
I  urge  all  Members  of  Congress  to  reflect 
upon  what  the  Ambassador  has  said  in  light 
of  the  large  body  of  new  evidence  that  the 
Rhodesian  chrome  amendment  not  only 
places  otu*  country  in  violation  of  interna- 
tional law  but  contributes  nothing  to  our 
national  security  and  is  damaging  to  our 
economic  health. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  was  very 
disturbed  with  the  attitude  expressed  in 
this  body  that  somehow  81  nations  of  the 
world,  who  are  members  of  the  U.N.,  are 
not  qualified  to  have  their  views  aired  in 
an  international  forum.  I  was  disturbed, 
since  we  are  exteremly  proud  of  our  own 
national  sovereignty,  that  we  should  not 
have  the  decency  to  respect  the  sover- 
eignty of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  no 
matter  how  small,  no  matter  how  im- 
derdeveloped,  or  no  matter  how  much  we 
may  disagree  with  their  positions.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  integrity  of  all  nations.  I  re- 
spect the  sovereignty  of  all  nations.  May- 
be it  is  because  I  am  such  a  respecter  of 
our  constitutional  guarantee  of  freedom 
of  speech  and  our  other  traditions  and 
values  that  I  am  influenced  to  view  the 
international  commimity  within  this 
frame  of  reference.  Maybe  it  is  because 
I  believe  so  strongly  in  this  Nation  that 
I  am  reluctant  to  disparage  other  na- 
tions. Maybe  it  is  because  I  believe  the 
United  States  to  be  a  leader  in  the  inter- 
national community  that  I  feel  we  should 
serve  as  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the 
world.  My  commitment  to  this  Nation 
and  all  that  It  stands  for  is  so  strong 
that  it  Is  impossible  for  me  to  believe 
otherwise. 


I  also  find  myself  in  disagreement  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  on  the  issue  of  the 
United  Nations.  I,  too,  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  as  a  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations — this  last  fall  during  the  27th 
General  Assembly.  My  impressions  of  the 
institution  were  somewhat  different, 
which  may  be  a  positive  sign  that  the 
U.N.  has  progressed  considerably  since 
my  distinguished  colleague  served  as  a 
delegate. 

I  viewed  my  service  in  New  York  as  a 
constitutional  obligation  which  I  was  de- 
termined to  fulfill  to  the  best  of  my  abil- 
ity. As  a  consequence,  I  moved  to  New 
York  for  the  full  duration  of  my  as- 
signment. I  involved  myself  very  deeply 
in  my  duties  in  the  hope  that  I  would  not 
only  learn  from  my  experience,  but  I 
would  also  make  a  positive  conrtibution 
to  our  efforts  at  the  U.N.  I  went  to  the 
United  Nations  as  a  dedicated  devotee 
and  returned  as  a  constructive  critic. 
Yet,  I  returned  firmly  convinced  that 
it  must  be  made  more  effective,  and  that 
the  United  States  must  play  an  active 
and  constructive  role  in  this  process. 

I  believe  the  United  Nations  is  the  best 
international  mechanism  the  world  has 
to  effect  an  efficient  implementation  of 
such  will  to  cooperate  as  exists  among 
the  member  states  of  that  organization. 
I  also  found,  during  my  service  at  the 
U.N.,  the  United  States  gets  out  of  the 
organization  what  we  are  willing  to  put 
into  it. 

Recently,  I  prepared  an  article  offering 
my  impressions  of  the  United  Nations  and 
what  I  believe  to  be  its  more  positive  ac- 
complishments— those  things  which 
rarely  achieve  the  front  page  of  news- 
papers, but,  nevertheless,  are  important 
efforts  at  achieving  international  har- 
mony and  stability. 

My  friend  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnestota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  was 
very  gracious  in  having  this  article 
printed  in  the  Record  of  June  20.  The 
article,  to  be  found  on  pages  20502- 
20503,  offers  a  definitive  explanation  of 
why  I  find  myself  in  disagreement  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long). 

I  would  also  disagree  that  the  United 
Nations  occupies  a  special  place  among 
those  institutions  with  which  there  is  a 
growing  worldwide  disenchantment  and 
a  lessening  of  respect.  We  are  presently 
in  an  era  of  widespread  cynicism  with  all 
institutions.  If,  indeed,  the  United  Na- 
tions is  also  the  object  of  this  cynicism — 
and  I  have  seen  little  evidence  to  support 
this  contention — it  is  no  more  so  than 
the  U.S.  Congress,  tlie  U.S.  Government, 
or  any  other  government  for  that  matter. 

My  point  is  this :  we  have  to  devote  our 
efforts  to  making  all  our  institutions  work 
more  effectively,  whether  it  is  the  Con- 
gress, our  Government,  or  the  United 
Nations.  We  really  cannot  expect  any 
more  from  these  institutions  than  we  are 
willing  to  put  into  them. 

So,  rather  than  call  for  dissolution  of 
the  United  Nations,  particularly  since  no 
constructive  altei^native  has  been  offered, 
all  of  us  have  to  shoulder  our  responsi- 
bilities and  dedicate  our  efforts  to  mak- 
ing all  our  institutions  more  effective. 
Just  as  I  would  never  recommend  dis- 


solving our  system  of  government  be- 
cause it  is  presently  the  subject  of  dis- 
enchantment and  apathy,  I  cannot  agree 
to  doing  the  same  thing  to  the  U.N.  If 
we  have  the  will,  we  can  make  our  insti- 
tutions more  effective  and  more  respon- 
sive. Institutions  are  not  self-perpetu- 
ating organs.  They  demand  commitment 
and  the  exercise  of  our  will  in  order  to  be 
effective. 

In  relation  to  the  issue  of  U.N.  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia,  the  United  States 
is  the  only  nation  in  the  world,  which 
agieed  to  observance  of  the  sanctions, 
formally  and  unilaterally  to  violate  the 
sanctions.  While  there  are  covert  viola- 
tions on  the  part  of  other  nations,  the  re- 
spect for  the  U.N.  and  international 
opinion  appears  to  be  greater  among  the 
vast  majority  of  other  nations  than  it  is 
within  our  own  country.  If  the  United 
Nations  has,  indeed,  fallen  into  dis- 
repute among  the  international  commu- 
nity, then  it  would  necessarily  follow  that 
the  United  States  would  not  be  alone  in 
formal  violation  of  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia.  This  fact  alone  contradicts  the 
assertion  made  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
last  week  that  the  United  Nations  has 
more  respect  in  this  country  than  any- 
where else  on  earth. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  make  one 
further  point.  Ambassador  Scali  has  been 
vigorous  within  the  United  Nations  in  his 
explanation  of  the  congressional  action 
allowing  us  to  violate  sanctions.  But,  as 
a  public  servant,  the  Ambassador  has 
not  only  the  duty,  but  also  the  responsi- 
bility, to  inform  the  American  people  as 
to  the  ramifications  of  our  action  and 
how  this  affects  our  credibility  within  the 
United  Nations,  in  particular,  and  the 
international  community  in  general.  If 
the  Ambassador  does  anything  less,  then 
he  is  not  fulfilling  his  obligation  to  this 
Nation  or  the  people  of  this  Nation. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  SERVICE 
CONTRACT  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  HJl.  5157,  which  has  been  tempo- 
rarily held  at  the  desk.  This  has  been 
cleared  on  all  sides. 

The  Acting  President  pro  tempore 
laid  before  the  Senate  H.R.  5157,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Service  Contract  Act  of 
1965  to  extend  its  geographical  coverage 
to  contracts  performed  on  Canton 
Island. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
considered  as  having  been  read  twice 
and  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its  con- 
sideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Without  objection,  the  bill  was  oidered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
lor  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ix>re.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT    OP    INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC  POLICY  ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  remain  in  a  temporarily  laid 
aside  status  until  the  hoxu-  of  1:30  pjn. 
today,  and  that  the  Senate  now  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  Order 
No.  217. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pit)  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriun,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  quorum  call  not  be  charged  to 
either  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

TTie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  accordance  with  rule  V  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF).  that  he  be  granted  leave  of 
absence  from  the  Senate  today  due  to  a 
death  in  his  family. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ECONOMIC  POLICY  ACT 
OP  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1636)  to  amend 
the  International  Policy  Act  of  1972 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
with  Affairs,  and  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance with  amendments. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  is 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

Tbat  sectton  205  of  the  lutematlonal  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Act  of  1973  U  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  '(l)   The  President."; 

(2)  by  redesignating  the  succeeding 
clauses  accordingly;  and 

(3)  by  -strllclng  out  the  last  sentence  and 
taflCTtlng  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
President  shall  designate  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  from  among  the  members  of 
the  Council." 

Sec.  2.  SecUon  206 (b)(1)  of  the  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  (1>  With  the  approTal  of  the  Cdiw- 
cU.  the  Executive  Director  may  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as 
he  deems  necessary  without  regard  to  the 
provisions   of   title   5,   United   States   Code, 


governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  in  of  chapter 
53  of  such  title,  relating  to  classification 
and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  except 
that— 

"(A)  no  person,  other  than  officers  ap- 
pointed under  paragraph  (2),  shall  receive 
compensation  in  excess  of  the  rate  provided 
for  G6-18  of  the  (jleneral  Schedule;  and 

"(B)  any  person  who  is  performing  func- 
tions which,  prior  to  July  1,  1973,  were  per- 
formed by  personnel  within  the  Office  of 
the  Special  Trade  Representative  who  were 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  siiall  be  subject  to  such 
provisions." 

Sec.  3.  Section  209  of  the  International 
Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  208(a)  of  the  International  Economic 
Policy  Act  of  1972.  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  Council  on  International  Economic  Pol- 
icy shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  no  individual  may  serve  in  such 
office  after  June  30,  1973,  unless  he  has  been 
so  appointed. 

Sec.  5.  Section  210  of  the  International 
Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972  is  redesignated 
as  sectton  209  of  such  Act  and,  as  redesig- 
nated, is  amended  by  striking  out  "1973" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ending  June 
■30,  1973,  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  not  to 
exceed  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975". 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  is  to  the  substitute  amendment 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  to  strike  out  the  lan- 
guage beginning  on  page  4,  after  line  4. 
down  to  and  including  line  11,  and  to 
insert  in  lieu  thereof,  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  208(a)  of  the  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Act  of  1972.  the  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Council  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  or 
the  Senate. 

(b)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2).  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a)  shaU  become  effec- 
tive on  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar 
month  which  begins  more  than  30  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  If.  prior  to  the  first  day  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1),  the  President  submits  to  the 
Senate,  for  Its  advice  and  consent,  the  name 
of  the  individual  who  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  occupies  the  Office  of  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Council  on  International 
Economic  Policy  as  his  nominee  for  such  of- 
fice, then,  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  be  applicable  in  the  case  of  such 
individual  during  the  continuous  period  (de- 
scribed in  the  following  sentence)  that  he 
occupies  such  office.  The  continuous  period 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence  means 
the  period  commencing  on  the  date  such  in- 
dividual's name  is  so  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  President  and  ending  on  whichever 
of  the  following  first  occurs:  (A)  the  date 
the  Senate  acts  on  the  nomination  of  such 
Individual  by  giving  or  refusing  to  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  the  appointment  of 
such  individual  to  such  office,  (B)  the  date 
on  which  the  President  withdraws  the  nomi- 
nation of  such  individual,  or  (C)  the  date 
of  the  close  of  the  fixst  session  of  the  93d 
Congress. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pi-esident, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  under 
the  same  terms  as  before. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  S.  1636,  which  would 
amend  the  Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972, " 
was  intioduced  on  April  18,  1973.  Hear- 
ings were  held  by  the  International  Pi- 
nance  SubccHnmittee  of  the  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee 
on  May  14  and  15,  1973,  and  the  bill  was 
reported  to  the  Senate  on  June  4,  1973. 
The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Finance 
Committee  and  that  committee  reported 
the  bill  with  an  amendment  on  Jime  14, 
1973.  The  biU  was  further  referred  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  which 
held  a  hearing  on  June  5,  1973,  and  re- 
ported the  bill  without  amendment  on 
June  19,  1973. 

Tlie  Council  of  International  Economic 
Policy  was  established  to  coordinate  in- 
ternational monetary,  investment,  and 
trade  pohcies.  The  CouiKil  Is  currently 
chaired  by  the  President  and  is  composed 
of  key  cabinet  level  and  Executive  office 
officials.  It  was  created  by  Presidential 
order  on  January  19, 1971.  On  August  29, 
1972,  CIEP  was  given  statutory  au- 
thorization under  the  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Act  of  1972  through  June 
30, 1973. 

This  bill  would  delete  the  expiration 
date  of  the  CIEP  and  provide  for  the  au- 
thorization of  fimds  to  operate  for  the 
next  2-yeai-  period.  After  that  time  the 
operation  of  the  CIEP  can  be  further 
evaluated  by  the  Congress.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes $3  million  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1974  and  $3  miUion  for  fiscal 
year  1975. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  designate  the  Chairman  of  the 
CIEP  from  the  statutory  members  of  the 
Council.  It  also  removes  the  President 
from  membership  on  the  Council. 

It  provides  that  the  Executive  Director 
of  CIEP  may  appoint  and  fix  salaries  for 
members  of  the  CIEP  staff  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  Title  I  United 
States  Code  governing  appointments  In 
the  competitive  service.  The  bill  provides 
that  this  exemption  shall  not  apply  to 
personnel  performing  functions  now  per- 
formed by  career  personnel  in  the  office 
of  the  Special  Trade  Representative. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee, 
provided  that  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  Council  of  CIEP  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  it  provided 
that  no  individual  may  serve  In  such  of- 
fice after  June  30,  1973.  unless  he  has 
been  so  approved.  This  provision  would 
have  prevented  any  Individual  from  serv- 
ing as  Executive  Director  if  the  Senate 
did  not  confirm  the  individual  in  such 
office  before  June  30, 1973. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  amended 
the  bill  to  provide  that  If  the  President 
submits  the  nomination  of  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  CIEP  to  the  Senate  by 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which 
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begins  more  than  30  days  after  enact- 
ment of  the  bill,  the  nominee  can  con- 
tinue to  serve  in  that  office  unless  the 
Senate  rejects  the  nomination  or  fails 
to  act  on  the  nomination  by  the  end  of 
the  first  session  of  the  93d  Congi-ess. 

This  amendment  preserves  the  intent 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  re- 
garding the  confirmation  of  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Council.  It  simply  re- 
moves the  very  restrictive  time  limitation 
which  was  present  in  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee provision.  I  believe  that  this  is  a 
good  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  important  that 
the  coordination  among  different  aspects 
of  American  international  economic  pol- 
icy be  continued.  Effective  trade  policy, 
for  example,  cannot  be  formulated  with- 
out due  regard  for  monetary  and  invest- 
ment policies.  It  was  pointed  out  at  the 
hearings  on  this  bill  that  more  than  50 
agencies  and  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government  have  some  responsibility 
and  jurisdiction  for  international  eco- 
nomic policy,  and  therefore.  CIEP  is  a 
necessary  focal  point  for  policy  coordina- 
tion. 

The  present  Executive  Director  of 
CIEP,  Mr.  Peter  Flanigan,  testified  at 
our  hearings: 

Much  has  been  accomplished  since  the 
CouncU  on  International  Economic  Policy's 
Inception.  The  fragmentation  of  economic 
policymaking  in  the  various  elements  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  conflicting 
views  of  individual  departments  have  been 
met  with  an  appropriate  mechanism  for  fa- 
cilitating Presidential  policy  decisions  and — 
equally  important — a  mechanism  for  insur- 
ing that  the  diverse  but  interrelated  aspects 
of  trade,  monetary  and  investment  issues  are 
fully  considered  when  making  tliese  policy 
decisions. 

This  bill  would  pennit  the  continua- 
tion of  this  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  approve  S.  1636,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my 
self  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
and  say  that  this  is  a  very  worthwhile 
piece  of  legislation.  Particularly  at  a 
time  when  we  are  trying  to  facilitate 
trading  in  goods  and  sei-vices  with  the 
European  Common  Market  and  with 
Canada  and  Japan,  I  think  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  pass  tills  kind  of  legis- 
lation, and  to  coordinate  our  efforts  in 
that  direction. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  to  the  amendment  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs,  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  amendment  in  tlie  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
not  be  charged  against  either  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing bill,  as  now  amended,  be  considered 
as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
ther amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
The  reason  for  the  delay  is  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN)  has  an  amendment  to  the  bill, 
and  his  airline  transportation  has  been 
delayed  by  the  weather. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  will 
tlie  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  time  to 
me? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 


OFFICER.     The 


ORDER  TO  HOLD  A  BILL  AT  DESK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  at  the  request  of  two 
Senators,  that  the  bill  (H.R.  7824),  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act,  when  it 
is  received  from  the  House,  be  held  at 
the  desk  temporarily.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ECONOMIC  POLICY  ACT 
OF    1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1636)  to  amend 
the  International  Policy  Act  of  1972. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
whose  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  to  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
please  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  bill  S.  1636  been  laid  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  pending,  and  the  committee  amend- 
ments have  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Presid- 
ing Officer.  I  imderstand  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  an  amendment 
he  wishes  to  call  up. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  suspend  for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  controlled  time  on  the  amendment? 
Does  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
have  15  minutes  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill  15  minutes  on  the  amendment? 


The      PRESIDING 
Senator  is  coiTect. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     327 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment,  No.  277,  to  the  pend- 
ing bill  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Tlie  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  for  him- 
self, Senator  Mansfield,  and  others,  proposes 
Amendment  No.  227. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following  new 
taction : 

The  Economic  Stabilization  Act  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"The  President  shall  notify  the  Congress 
by  special  message  of  the  substance  of  any 
major  action  he  proposes  to  take  under  this 
Act  fifteen  days  in  advance  of  the  date  on 
which  he  proposes  to  take  such  action.  The 
special  message  may  provide  that  any  action 
taken  by  private  individuals  or  entitles  which 
Is  inconsistent  with  the  President's  proposed 
action  shall  be  of  no  force  and  effect.". 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  the  same  as  that  I  offered 
to  S.  925  on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
<Mr.  Hughes)  ,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey*,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk).  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson). 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  were  encour- 
aged by  the  President's  economic  mes- 
sage last  week.  Most  of  the  actions  he 
has  taken  are  right.  And,  sdthough  many 
of  us  were  disappointed  that  he  did  not 
put  controls  on  interest  rates,  rents, 
profits,  and  dividends,  I  think  that  the 
60-day  freeze  on  prices — with  exemption 
for  raw  agricultural  products — was  es- 
sential at  this  time.  The  only  regret  I 
have  is  that  he  did  not  act  sooner  to  halt 
the  runaway  inflation  we  have  seen  over 
the  last  few  months. 

But  none  of  us  should  be  deceived  into 
thinking  that  this  new  step  will  resolve 
the  problem  of  inflation.  The  pressures 
for  higher  prices  are  still  there,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  available  economic  evi- 
dence, they  will  increase  in  coming 
months.  Working  people  who  have  seen 
the  value  of  their  paychecks  decrease  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  10  percent  in  the  last 
4  months,  reasonably  expect  to  catch  up 
with  inflation.  And  businessmen  will,  no 
doubt,  want  to  pass  on  to  the  consumer 
their  increased  costs.  In  other  words,  we 
are  in  the  middle  of  a  "cost  push"  infla- 
tion and  the  economic  indicators  show 
it  to  be  the  worst  in  22  years. 

So  inflation  will  remain  with  us  until 
we  are  able  to  solve  the  imderlying 
causes  of  the  spiral  of  inflation.  And,  as 
the  President  indicated,  tlie  present 
freeze  solves  nothing.  It  is  a  band-aid 
solution  to  the  pressures  which  arose 
under  the  ill-advised  phase  m  program. 
It  only  means  that,  when  it  ends,  the 
pent-up  pressures  will  explode  in  a  new 
round  of  inflation — unless  the  President 
uses  the  next  60  days  to  develop  a  new 
and,  for  the  first  time,  a  truly  effective 
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economic  program.  Whether  inflation 
will  come  under  control  in  the  long  run 
will  be  determined  by  how  we  use  the 
time  the  President  has  bought  with  this 
temporary  freeze. 

In  any  case,  investors  at  home  and 
speculators  abroad  continue  to  doubt  the 
administration's  ability  to  manage  the 
ecoiwmy  prudently.  Despite  the  freeze, 
the  value  of  our  dollar  continues  to  de- 
cline in  foreign  money  markets  and  the 
stock  market  has  fallen  even  more  rap- 
idly than  in  the  days  before  the  Presi- 
dent acted — nearly  40  points  in  the  next 
3  trading  days  alone. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  that  the 
amendment  at  the  desk  was  the  one  of- 
fered to  S.  293.  So  I  now  send  to  the  desk 
a  corrected  amendment  to  S.  1636,  which 
is  the  pending  measuie. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  correctly  report  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

At  the  eud  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section : 

"The  Presideut  shall  notify  the  Congress  by 
special  message  of  the  substance  of  any  major 
action  he  proposes  to  take  under  this  Act 
fifteen  days  In  advance  of  the  date  on  which 
he  proposes  to  talce  such  action.  The  special 
message  may  provide  that  any  action  taken 
by  private  Individuals  or  entitles  which  Is 
Inconsistent  with  the  President's  proposed 
action  shall  be  of  no  force  and  effect.". 

Mr.  6PARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
tually. I  did  not  hear  this  read,  but  this 
is  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  not  sure  that 
was  included  in  the  reading  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  was  not. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  an  amendment 
to  this  bill,  but  in  doing  so  he  seeks  to 
amend  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  phrase,  'The  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section,"  was  not 
read.  Did  the  Senator  intend  that  to  be 
read? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes.  That  should  be 
included  witli  the  amendment. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment  again,  in- 
cluding the  first  part  of  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 

Mr.  McOovEKM  proposes  for  himself,  Mr. 
Mansfuxd,  and  others,  an  amendment  to  S. 
1636,  a  bill  to  amend  the  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Act  of  1972:  At  the  end  thereof 
add  the  following  new  section: 

The  Economic  Stabilization  Act  Is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"The  President  sliall  notify  the  Congress 
by  special  message  of  the  substance  of  any 
major  action  he  proposes  to  take  under  this 
Act  fifteen  days  In  advance  of  the  date  on 
which  he  proposes  to  take  such  action.  The 
special  message  may  provide  that  any  action 
taken  by  private  individuals  or  entities  which 
Is  Inconsistent  with  the  President's  proposed 
action  shall  be  of  no  force  and  effect.". 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Economic  analysts 
give  varying  accounts  for  this — some  say 
Watergate,  others  the  continued  pre- 
eminence of  Messrs.  Shultz  and  Stein; 
stin  others  claim  that  the  White  House 


remains  blind  to  the  liarm  that  was  done 
by  overheating  the  economy  during  the 
election  year  and  the  dollar  drain  caused 
by  an  Improvident  war;  and  others  cite 
the  President's  failure  to  announce  phase 
IV  now  as  evidence  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  no  long-term  economic  plan. 

But  whatever  the  specific  reasoning,  all 
agree  that  the  private  sector  has  Uttle 
or  no  confidence  in  the  administration's 
ability  to  come  to  grips  with  the  eco- 
nomic crisis.  The  importance  of  this  point 
is  that  the  economy  is  delicately  balanced 
on  a  psychological  edge.  If  confidence  is 
not  restored,  the  inflationary  pressures 
will  continue  to  grow.  If  confidence  is  re- 
stored, we  can  begin  to  turn  the  comer 
on  inflation. 

So  now  more  than  ever,  we  must  pro- 
ceed with  caution.  We  must  insure  that 
phase  rv  reflects  the  proper  balance  be- 
tween economic  restraint  and  orderly 
growth.  For  only  in  that  way  can  we 
avoid  the  twin  pitfalls  of  renewed  infla- 
tion or  recession. 

I  think  that  the  mistakes  of  phase  III 
might  have  been  avoided  had  the  Presi- 
dent chosen  to  consult  with  Members  of 
Congress.  But  the  present  language  of 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  does  not 
require  him  to  consult  with  anyone.  We, 
the  Congress,  have  abdicated  almost  all 
power  over  economic  policy  to  him.  In 
effect,  we  have  become  silent  partners  in 
his  errors. 

Perhaps  this  broad  grant  of  authority 
was  necessary  in  1970  when  the  Presi- 
dent announced  that  he  "would  never 
lead  this  country  down  the  road  of  wage 
and  price  controls."  Arguably,  he  needed 
that  flexibility  then  to  impose  the  appro- 
priate controls,  should  he  change  his 
mind. 

But  now  we  have  had  Nixon  controls 
for  nearly  3  years — and  we  face  the  pros- 
pect of  4  more  years  of  the  same.  There 
is  no  longer  any  reason  for  Congress  to 
be  excluded  from  critical  economic  deci- 
sions such  as  phase  IV. 

So  while  I  generally  support  the  ac- 
tions the  President  announced  last  week, 
I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
need  for  them  resulted  solely  from  his 
inaction  after  a  premature  end  to  the 
phase  II  controls.  Had  his  course  last 
January  been  more  moderate,  we  would 
not  face  this  crisis  now. 

I  believe  we  now  owe  it  to  the  President 
and  the  country  to  reassert  our  responsi- 
bilities, particularly  in  this  time  of  doubt 
about  government  in  general  and  the 
executive  branch  in  particular.  If  the 
President  is  to  govern  effectively,  he  must 
seek  the  support  of  the  Congress.  And  If 
he  is  unwilling  to  do  so,  we  should  require 
that  we  assume  a  greater  share  of  re- 
sponsibility for  our  economic  policies.  For 
the  Congress  to  abandon  its  responsibility 
in  economic  matters  and  then  criticize 
the  Pi-esident  when  things  go  wrong  may 
be  good  politics,  but  it  is  bad  Government. 

So,  Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons 
I  ui-ge  the  Senate  to  adopt  our  amend- 
ment and  require  the  President  to  give 
Congi-ess  15  days'  advance  notice  of  any 
major  action  under  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act.  The  President  would  no 
longer  present  the  Congress  and  the 
coimtry  with  a  fait  accompli,  as  he  did 
last  January.  Tlie  Congress  would  have 


the  opportunity  to  correct  mistakes  be- 
fore they  are  made — and  the  obligations 
to  share  the  blame  If  the  program  does 
not  work. 

Our  amendment  would  broaden  the 
base  for  reaching  these  decisions — ^not 
just  from  the  isolation  of  the  White 
House  to  the  Congress  but  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  as  well.  The  merits  and  the 
shortcomings  of  phase  rv  and  any  future 
phases  would  be  aired  in  open  debate  and 
not  held  .secret  in  the  Oval  Office.  Econ- 
omists and  businessmen,  as  well  as  the 
farmer,  consumers  and  labor  could  all 
make  their  voices  heard.  And  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  would  profit  from 
their  counsel. 

And  if  the  President's  plan  needed 
amending  he  or  we  could  see  that  this 
was  done.  His  policies  would  become  our 
policies  for  good  or  ill  and  be  would 
therefore  have  the  support  of  the  Con- 
gress he  so  badly  needs  at  this  time. 

So  what  we  seek  is  a  return  to  a  more 
balanced  economic  policy:  to  restore  the 
joint  decisionmaking  our  Constitution 
ordains  and  our  constituents  have  a  right 
to  expect. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  two  final 
points.  The  cosponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment and  I  recognize  the  problem  that 
prenotification  of  a  major  change  in  eco- 
nomic poUcy  may  cause — that  certain 
companies  or  unions  may  try  to  exploit 
the  period  between  the  time  the  President 
.sends  a  special  message  to  Congress  and 
the  time  the  new  program  comes  into 
effect.  Therefore,  our  amendment  also 
provides  that  the  President  may  declare 
that  any  actions  Inconsistent  with  his 
proposed  program  taken  during  that  pe- 
riod will  be  null  and  void.  For  example, 
a  company  which  then  raised  its  prices 
would  be  on  notice  that  it  was  subject 
to  a  rollback  unless  the  Congress  over- 
ruled the  President.  I  cannot  imagine 
any  corporation  foolhardy  enough  to 
wager  that  the  Congress  would  do  so; 
the  economic  risks  would  be  too  high. 

Of  course,  this  provision  of  our  amend- 
ment would  not  affect  the  current  freeze, 
in  which  prices  will  remain  frozen  until 
phase  IV  goes  into  effect. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee relating  to  economic  hardships  on 
farmers  stemming  from  the  arbitrary  na- 
ture of  the  recent  price  freeze,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  of  the  United  States 
Senate  adopts  the  following  statement  re- 
garding the  impact  of  the  current  price 
freeze  on  food  supplies: 

The  Committee  wishes  to  compliment  the 
President  on  his  decisive  action  to  halt  in- 
flation. We  realize  that  rapidly  escalating 
food  prices  have  caused  a  severe  hardship  on 
many  American  consumers. 

However,  we  fear  that  the  present  freeze 
on  farm  products  will  result  in  greatly  in- 
creased prices  In  the  future  and  severe  short- 
ages of  some  foods.  Although  raw  agricul- 
tural products  are  supposedly  exempt  under 
the  regulations  implementing  the  present 
price  freeze,  the  abs<dute  freeze  on  all  food 
prices  at  the  retail  level  does  in  effect  cause 
a  freeze  on  all  raw  food  prices  at  the  farm 
level.  In  his  message  of  June  13.  the  President 
stated: 
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"Because  the  key  to  curbing  food  prices 
lies  in  increasing  supplies,  I  am  not  freezing 
the  price  of  unprocessed  agricultural  prod- 
ucts at  the  farm  level.  This  would  reduce 
supplies  Instead  of  Increasing  them.  It  would 
eventually  result  In  even  higher  prices  for 
the  foods  you  buy  at  the  supermarket." 

Unfortunately,  the  freeze  on  prices  of  all 
agricultural  commodities  at  all  levels  in  the 
marketing  chain  does  have  the  effect  of 
freezing  all  prices  at  the  farm  level  and  it 
will  have  the  effect  that  the  President  sought 
to  avoid — it  will  prevent  the  Increased  sup- 
plies of  food  that  we  must  have  to  meet 
domestic  and  world  demand.  In  fact,  the 
Committee  fears  that  the  current  freeze  vrtU 
result  in  severe  shortages  of  some  agricul- 
tural products  In  the  immediate  future  and 
make  it  difficult  to  buy  some  foods  at  any 
price.  On  March  29  the  President  imposed 
a  price  celling  on  beef,  pork,  and  lamb.  This 
freeze  has  already  had  an  adverse  impact  on 
meat  production,  for  red  meat  production 
was  down  five  percent  in  the  first  four 
months  of  this  year.  Pork  production  was 
down  11  percent  in  January- April.  There  Is 
no  indication  that  beef  and  pork  production 
can  be  increased  sufficiently  to  meet  in- 
creasing domestic  demand. 

Consumers  have  traditionally  been  able  to 
ameliorate  the  effects  of  high  red  meat  prices 
by  Increased  consumption  of  poultry  and 
eggs.  However,  rising  feed  costs  have  reduced 
poultry  production,  and  broiler  meat  output 
will  continue  below  1972  levels.  Also,  egg  pro- 
duction, which  was  down  6  percent  during 
the  January-April  period,  will  be  below  the 
1972  levels  for  the  rest  of  this  year.  Indica- 
tions are  that  turkey  output  will  be  smaller 
this  year.  The  conditions  which  havit  pro< 
duced  these  shortages  are  now  frozen  in. 

We  have  received  calls  from  all  over  the 
country  expressing  dismay  and  alarm  about 
the  Impact  of  the  current  60-day  price  freeze. 
There  are  reports  of  vegetable  producers  be- 
ing unable  to  deliver  vegetables  at  freeze 
price  levels,  the  liquidation  of  brood  sows  by 
pork  producers  and  reduced  herds  of  beef 
cattle.  There  threatens  to  be  an  absolute 
breakdown  in  the  marketing  system  of  some 
farm  products  which  have  traditionally  been 
marketed  in  an  orderly  fashion  according 
t>  the  law  of  stipply  and  demand. 

These  problems  may  be  further  aggravated 
by  a  shortage  of  fuel  for  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  harvesting.  Also,  the  shortage  of 
fuel  for  motor  transportation  and  the  short- 
age of  boxcars  tor  rail  transportation  could 
seriously  hamper  the  proper  distribution  of 
our  food  supplies. 

The  Committee  recognizes  the  need  to 
maintain  a  stable  supply  of  food  and  to  pro- 
tect consumers  from  excessive  price  increases. 
It  knows  that  the  President  must  take  firm 
action.  However,  we  feel  the  current  60-day 
price  freeze  is  not  only  counter-productive, 
it  could  prove  to  be  disastrous.  Therefore, 
we  urge  the  President  in  the  strongest  terms 
possible  to  remove  agriculture  from  the  price 
freeze  at  once  and  place  it  under  a  Phase  IV 
plan  which  hopefully  will  be  better  adapted 
to  the  special  needs  and  problems  of  agri- 
cultural production. 

In  writing  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1973,  which  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  by  a  Vote  of  78  to  9,  the  Commit- 
tee attempted  to  establish  a  farm  program 
which  would  guarantee  consumers  a  stable 
supply  of  food  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices 
while  protecting  farmers'  Income.  However, 
the  Committee  fears  that  a  failure  to  lift  the 
price  freeze  on  food  hnmediately  will  make 
the  attainment  of  this  goal  Impossible. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
have  a  statement  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk), 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  be  in- 
cluded at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Statement  bt  Sxnatok  James  Abourezk  on 

McOovESN    Notification    Amendment    to 

Fedekal  Financinc  Bank  Biu. 

Mr.  Abourezk.  Mr.  President,  Senator  Mc- 
Oovem's  amendment  to  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  give  us  notification  of  his  economic 
plans  deserves  the  support  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body. 

We  are  responsible  for  what  the  Presi- 
dent does  with  discretionary  authority  which 
we  give  him. 

In  delegating  authority  to  the  White 
House,  we  are  making  deference  to  the  con- 
tention that  only  the  Executive  Branch  can 
move  quickly  and  decisively. 

Another  advantage  of  that  system  is  that 
when  the  President's  policies  fall,  he  gets 
most  of  the  blame. 

But  much  of  the  basic  responsibUity  for 
seeing  that  the  economy  runs  well  rests  here. 
We  can  delegate  the  management  but  we 
cannot  honestly  delegate  the  responsibUity. 
The  Consttiutlon  puts  much  of  it  here. 

Since  I  first  spoke  out  on  this  floor.  I  have 
been  making  the  point  that  this  Congress 
has  given  away  too  much  of  Its  power. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford  to  do  so 
any  longer  without  at  least  holding  the  Presi- 
dent accountable  for  what  he  does  with  the 
authority  we  delegate  to  him. 

That  is  what  this  amendment  wovUd  do. 

It  would  require  the  President  to  notify 
the  Congress  of  the  substance  of  any  major 
action  which  he  proposes  to  take  under  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  fifteen  days  in 
advance  of  the  date  he  proposes  to  take  such 
action. 

I  believe  the  amendment  Is  sufficiently 
well-designed  to  preclude  price-raising  or- 
gies between  the  time  of  the  message  and 
the  time  it  takes  effect. 

In  the  meantime,  this  body  would  have 
the  chance  to  review  the  wisdom  of  what  the 
President  proposes. 

We  would  have  the  chance  to  subject  his 
proposals  to  a  broader  range  of  perspectives. 
We  would  have  the  chance,  if  necessary,  to 
act  legislatively  to  correct  any  shortcomings 
we  might  see  in  what  the  Presideut  proposes. 

If  the  President  has  confidence  In  the 
soundness  of  his  economic  actions,  then  it 
seems  to  me  that  those  proposed  actions 
should  bear  up  well  under  our  scrutiny. 

If  there  is  some  funny  business  in  those 
proposals,  however,  then  it  is  very  much  the 
business  of  this  body  to  know  about  it  be- 
forehand, and  to  do  something  about  it. 

With  this  amendment,  we  could  hopefully 
prevent  mistakes  before  they  happen.  It  Is  an 
ounce  of  prevention.  It  Is  much  better  than 
the  pound  of  suffering  which  follows  a  plain- 
ly mistaken  policy. 

If  this  amendment  had  been  law  earlier, 
we  would  have  known  fifteen  days  in  ad- 
vance that  the  President  planned  to  exempt 
raw  agricultural  prices  from  the  60-day 
price  freeze,  which  Is  good — and  also  that 
rents,  profits,  Interest  rates  and  dividends 
would  not  be  frozen,  which  is  questionable. 

We  would  have  had  the  chance  to  examine 
the  evidence  and  perhaps  suggest  improve- 
ments. As  it  is  now,  we  will  have  to  wait  it 
out.  If  a  problem  develops,  we  will  be  acting 
after  the  fact. 

Mr.  President,  my  support  of  this  amend- 
ment does  not  stem  from  any  immediate 
criticism  of  the  President's  policies  which  I 
might  entertain.  It  is  something  we  should 
have  had  long  ago.  It  Is  fundamental  to 
restoring  this  body  to  a  position  of  rightful 
oversight. 

It  may  be  good  politics  to  set  the  Presi- 
dent up  as  a  scapegoat  as  a  political  trade 
for  the  authorities  we  delegate  to  him,  but 
Z  would  submit  that  that  Is  u  unfair  to  htm 


as  it  is  to  this  Congress  and  all  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  McGovern. 
amendment  and  urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  i-e- 
serve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  such 
time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  public  dis- 
closure of  wage-price  actions  before  im- 
plementation can,  contrary  to  what  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  sug- 
gested, tmdermine  the  effectiveness  of  the 
actions. 

It  is  possible  for  a  firm  or  individual 
to  take  actions  to  soften  or  even  to  avoid 
the  impact  of  a  proposed  order.  Some 
types  of  economic  actions  caoinot  be  re- 
called, such  as  many  types  of  foreign 
transactions  in  goods  and  services.  Com- 
modity markets,  for  example,  which  are 
international  m  nature,  will  reflect  eco- 
nomic decisions  based  on  the  expected 
implementation  of  a  new  rule,  which  de- 
cisions caiuiot  be  recalled  or  rolled  back. 
Astute  people  in  almost  any  given  indus- 
try will  be  able  to  "jump  the  gun  "  on  a 
new  rule  and  take  some  type  of  action 
to  avoid  the  full  effect  of  the  new  rule, 
thereby  undercutting  public  policy.  Ret- 
roactive effectiveness  of  such  rules  will 
not  totally  solve  the  problem.  We  all 
know  of  the  diflSculties  in  earUer  seg- 
ments of  the  stabilizaticm  program  of 
trying  to  rollback  prices  and  wages.  You 
cannot  always  determine  who  were  the 
particular  purchasers  entitled  to  a  re- 
bate, or  what  business  firm  might  have 
accelerated  the  incurring  of  certain  costs 
in  order  to  build  up  his  cost  base  for 
pricing  under  the  new  rule,  and  so  forth. 

What  tlie  15-day  advance  notice 
means,  in  other  words,  is  that  a  substan- 
tial part  of  Ihe  intended  effect  of  a  nile 
or  new  phase  of  the  program  will  be 
undercut  by  self -protective  behanor  on 
the  part  of  miUions  of  economic  deci- 
sionmakers— and  most  of  these  actions 
would  be  legal.  We  should  not  impoise 
this  additional  burden  on  what  is  in- 
herently a  difficult  program  to  manage 
anyway.  Congress  can  always  legislate 
different  ndes  or  programs  if  it  feels 
such  is  necessary,  but  to  require  pubhc 
previews  of  administration  actions  in 
this  area  will  bring  more  problems  than 
either  the  administration  or  Congress 
can  effectively  counter. 

Congress  has  extensive  access  to  ad- 
ministration officials  for  informal  con- 
sultation on  the  major  outline  of  con- 
trols programs. 

The  very  implementation  of  the  freeze 
was  substantially  a  reflection  of  the  gen- 
eral feeling  communication  by  Members 
of  Congress  to  the  administration  that 
a  freeze  was  acceptable  and  even  desir- 
able to  them.  We  can  consult  with  key 
administration  officials  on  the  commit- 
tee level  or  Individually  virtually  at  will, 
to  press  our  views  on  them  about  the 
pi-oper  direction  for  controls  to  go.  But. 
realistically,  any  comprehensive  eco- 
nomic controls  program  has  to  be  man- 
aged ultimately  by  the  Executive — he  Is 
the  executory  arm  of  the  D.S.  Govern- 
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ment;  Congress  Is  the  broad  policymak- 
ing arm  of  tlie  Govermnent  and  cannot 
effectively  carry  out  the  detailed  activi- 
ties under  an  economic  controls  pro- 
cram.  The  President  is  the  appropriate 
official  to  make  and  implement  controls 
decisions,  imder  the  general  statutoi-y 
coals  and  standards  laid  down  by  Con- 
gress. 

Tiierefore,  Mr.  President.  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly endorse  the  statement-s  that  have 
been  made  by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
I  am  confident  that,  within  the  very  neai- 
future — in  fact,  if  I  had  to  make  a  guess, 
I  would  say  within  the  next  few  days  or 
several  days — the  President  will  annouce 
his  program  under  phase  IV,  if  we  want 
to  call  it  that — I  hear  some  persons  call- 
ing it  phase  2^ '2-  A  program  i.s  going  to 
be  annoimced. 

I  do  not  believp,  as  stated  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  or  a  workable  thing  to  require  the 
President  to  announce  15  days  ahead  of 
time  what  he  is  going  to  do.  When  a  pro- 
gram is  laid  down,  then  it  is  left  up  to 
someone  to  administer  that  program, 
and  sometimes  a  situation  may  arise  that 
calls  for  quick  action  that  could  not  wait 
15  days. 

I  realize  the  earnestness  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota,  and  I  surely 
agree  with  him  that  something  ought  to 
be  done,  and  ought  to  be  done  right 
away,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  right  or 
fair  to  require  the  President  to  an- 
nounce 15  days  in  advance  what  he  is 
going  to  do  with  reference  to  any  part 
of  this  program. 

We  all  want  to  see  a  program  put  into 
effect  that  will  succeed.  We  have  given 
the  President  power,  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act,  to  take  such  ac- 
tion that  he  thinks  will  carry  out  the  ob- 
jective of  reducing  inflation,  reducing 
unemployment,  and  restoring  economic 
stability.  I  think  we  ought  to  let  him 
work  that  program  as  he  sees  fit,  and  I 
think  that  he  will  move  ahead  with  pro- 
grams which  he  deems  will  do  the  Job 
we  want  to  see  done. 

Therefore,  I  join  in  urging  that  the 
amendment  not  be  agieed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama. I  note  that  the  inherent  difficul- 
ties in  trying  to  legislate  the  details  of 
an  economic  stabilization  program  are 
legion.  Too,  we  cannot  act  with  speed 
and  with  flexibility  the  way  the  President 
can  to  adjust  to  any  economic  situation. 
Fifteen  days  may  be  too  long  to  wait  in 
any  given  situation.  Therefore,  I  think 
it  was  the  original  intention  of  the 
Congress,  when  we  approved  tlie  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  back  in  1970, 
that  the  President  be  given  some  flex- 
ibility of  action  to  deal  with  any  eco- 
nomic contingency  as  it  arises.  And  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  if  agreed  to,  would 
defeat  the  intent  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  -vill  yield,  I  point  out  that 
when  we  enacted  the  act  in  1970.  We  did 


not  direct  that  there  should  be  manda- 
tory controls  or  voluntary  controls.  We 
gave  him  a  free  hand.  We  gave  him  the 
right  to  put  in  controls,  either  volun- 
tai-y  or  mandatory.  And  I  think  that  we 
ought  to  can-y  out  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct.  And  I  think  that  if  the  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  the  President  might 
consider  it  such  an  onerous  burden  that 
he  might  not  elect  to  act  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
quorum  call  with  the  time  being  charged 
equally  against  either  side. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  will  withhold  that 
request  for  i  moment,  would  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  allow  us  to  get  con- 
sent to  have  a  vote  on  the  Senator's 
amendment  immediately  following  the 
vote  on  the  atomic  energy  authorization 
bill  which  will  occur  at  1:30  p.m.  today? 
There  will  be  no  problem  at  that  time 
in  getting  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes.  I  think  that  is 
the  proper  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  how  much  time  I  have  remaining? 
Tlae  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len). The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  7  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  make  one  central  point.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  amendment  that  ties 
the  President's  hands,  other  than  to  say 
that  when  he  makes  a  judgment  as  to 
what  he  proposes  to  do  under  phase  rv, 
whatever  the  more  positive  answer  to  the 
problem  of  the  country  might  be  under 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act,  that  he 
give  15  days'  public  notice  before  it  goes 
into  effect.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be 
a  better  way  for  our  system  to  function. 
I  think  that  it  is  a  mistake,  based  on 
recent  history,  to  give  any  President  a 
blank  check  to  deal  with  a  problem  as 
big  and  as  far  reaching  as  the  problems 
now  confronting  our  economy. 

We  would  have  the  authority  under 
this  amendment,  if  the  President's  pro- 
posal is  sustained  by  the  Congress,  to 
correct  any  actions  that  are  taken  by 
companies  or  corporations  or  imions 
during  that  interim  15-day  period. 

I  cannot  imagine  any  group  of  men 
who,  during  that  period  of  time,  would 
make  any  further  changes  in  the  price 
structure  or  anything  of  that  nature, 
knowing  that  the  cost  to  them  would  be 
far  greater  than  any  possible  gain  they 
might  have  from  it  if  Congress  extends 
the  President's  action. 

So  I  would  again  say  that  this  is  an 
effort  to  make  our  system  function  the 
way  our  Founding  Fathers  intended, 
which  is  not  by  arbitrary  decision  at  the 
executive  level,  but  by  providing  some 
machinery  imder  which  there  can  be  a 
reasonable  period  for  congressional  de- 


bate and  reaction  to  any  proposal  that 
might  be  made  with  reference  to  the 
phase  rv  plan. 

It  also,  I  think,  is  a  service  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  enlisting  public  support  and 
understanding  for  whatever  he  has  in 
mind  after  the  60-day  period  that  is  now 
in  effect  after  the  temporary  freeze. 

This  gives  the  President  the  benefit  of 
the  reactions  from  economists,  financial 
writers,  businessmen,  labor  leaders,  agri- 
cultural leaders,  and  others  who  have 
special  insight  into  the  problems  of  our 
economy. 

I  think  that  we  are  actually  providing 
a  responsible  service  here  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  amendment  that  is  now 
pending.  I  am  very  hopeful  that  the 
chairman  who  is  handling  the  pending 
bill,  as  well  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  and  others,  will  think  carefully 
about  what  is  involved  here.  It  is  not  a 
repudiation  of  the  President  in  any  way. 
It  is  not  a  violation  in  any  way  of  either 
the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  our  constitu- 
tional system. 

Quite  to  the  contrary,  Mr.  President, 
it  reaffirms  the  process  under  which  deci- 
sions ought  to  be  made  in  this  country, 
and  that  Is  a  process  between  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  hope  that  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  agree  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  how  does 
the  Senator  propose  to  roll  back  prices 
of  commodities  in  the  international  mar- 
ket and  price  increases  that  might  be 
reflected  in  our  market? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  do  not  think  that 
we  will  get  any  price  increases.  I  cannot 
imagine  any  corporation,  during  that  15- 
day  period,  going  to  the  great  danger  and 
risk  involved  in  price  increases  knowing 
that  there  is  only  a  bare  chance  that 
Congress  is  going  to  reverse  the  Presi- 
dent's actions.  Under  the  terms  of  this 
legislation,  any  action  they  take  during 
that  period  of  time  would  be  null  and 
void  unless  Congress  rejects  the  Presi- 
dent's program. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
talking  about  the  international  market- 
place. How  does  one  control  that? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  To  whatever  extent 
the  President  has  jurisdiction  imder  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act.  This 
amendment  does  not  control  that. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  does  not 
control  the  International  marketplace, 
because  whatever  controls  we  may  have 
here  or  in  any  other  place,  the  world 
operates  on  an  International  market 
economy. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  We  cannot  do  very 
much  about  that,  no  matter  what  the 
conditions  might  be.  The  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  itself  Is  not  going  to 
give  the  President  control  over  the  inter- 
national market  prices. 

Nothing  in  the  act  does  that.  Nothing 
in  this  amendment  either  increases  or 
decreases  that  problem. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  we  would  telegraph  our  moves 
15  days  in  advance  and  allow  a  lot  of 
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people  to  take  advantage  of  that.  And 
in  the  15  days  a  lot  can  happen. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. On  the  other  hand,  the  alternative 
is  to  take  the  very  high  risk  of  learning 
on  television  at  9  o'clock  some  evening 
that  some  economic  program  is  already 
in  operation  without  an  opportunity  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  or  the  citizens 
of  this  country  to  express  their  views. 

I  think  that  whatever  risk  is  involved 
in  being  more  deliberate  in  this  matter 
is  well  worth  any  temporary  inconven- 
ience that  might  result  from  a  15 -day 
warning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  I 
withhold  that  request,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  to  yield  back  my  time  until 
sifter  the  Senator  from  Alabama  yields 
back  his  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  want  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah  to  make  a  very  brief  statement. 


SUCCESSFUL    RETURN    OP    ASTRO- 
NAUTS FROM  SKYLAB  MISSION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
inform  the  Senate  that  the  astronauts 
from  Skylab  have  landed  and  that  all 
are  aboard  the  Ticonderoga.  They  came 
back  In  excellent  health.  They  walked 
from  the  capsule  and  onto  the  decks  as 
seen  from  television. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  the  all 
Navy  astronaut  crew  of  Capt.  Charles 
"Pete"  Coru-ad,  Jr.,  Comdr.  Joseph  P. 
Kerwln.  and  Comdr.  Paul  J.  Weltz  has 
successfully  returned  to  the  Earth  after 
the  longest  manned  space  flight  ever. 

Once  more,  our  intrepid  and  skillful 
astronauts  have  brought  credit  to  their 
country,  as  well  as  to  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  man.  Once  again  they  have 
proved  that  man  is  more  than  just  an 
instrument-watcher  in  space,  and  that, 
in  fact,  his  presence — with  his  "computer 
between  the  ears"  as  William  Schneider, 
Skylab  program  chief,  called  It — can  be 
essential  for  the  successful  execution  of 
the  mission. 

Of  course,  there  are  still  two  more 
crews  who  will  visit  the  Skylab  later  this 
year,  but  even  now  Conrad,  Kerwln,  and 
Weltz  have  brought  back  an  astounding 
amount  of  data  which  will  take  thou- 
sands of  scientists  months  and  ye^rs  to 
thoroughly  analyze. 

As  we  know,  Conrad,  Kerwln,  and 
Weltz  now  hold  the  record  for  the  long- 
est time  in  space  for  a  single  flight — 28 
days.  But  Pete  Conrad,  by  virtue  of  his 
previous  space  flights,  holds  another 
record  of  which  even  he  may  not  yet  be 
aware.  Pete  Coru-ad  has  traveled  farther 
than  any  man  In  history,  more  than  15 
million  miles. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  short  research  note  concern- 
ing Pete  Conrad's  recordmaklng  flight 
statistics,  and  prepared  for  me  by  Mrs. 
Lani  Himunel  Raleigh  of  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chabi.es     "Pxtk"    Coitkad's    Becobqmaking 
Flight  Statistics 

When  Navy  Captain  Charles  "Pete"  Conrad 
returns  to  earth  from  the  28  day  Skylab  n 
mission,  be  will  have  traveUed  more  miles 
than  any  other  man.  Upon  the  completion 
of  the  Skylab  mission,  Conrad  wUl  have 
flown  over  15,000,000  miles  In  space.  This 
record  assumes  even  greater  slgnlflcance 
when  compared  to  the  flight  statistics  of  the 
average  air  line  pUot  upon  retirement.  Ac- 
cording to  the  records,  when  the  majority 
of  air  line  pilots  retire,  they  have  flown  be- 
tween 6  and  10  million  miles  In  a  25-35  year 
career.  One  of  the  more  famous  retired  air 
line  pUots,  Captain  Dick  Merrill,  flew  over 
8,000,000  miles  diuing  his  33  year  career  with 
Eastern  Air  Lines. 

Pete  Conrad  also  holds  the  record  for  num- 
ber of  hours  In  space.  At  Skylab's  splashdown 
he  will  have  spent  a  total  of  49  days,  3  hours, 
and  39  minutes  In  space  (NatlonEd  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  statistic), 
thus  surpassing  the  23  days,  18  hours  and 
22  minutes  space  endurance  record  set  by 
the  ill-fated  pilots  of  the  Russian  Soyu  11 
flight  in  1971. 

Captain  Conrad  began  his  space  flight  ca- 
reer in  1962  when  he  was  selected  as  a  test 
pilot  astronaut.  He  was  a  pilot  for  the  1965 
Gemini  5  space  flight  (190  boiirs  56  min- 
utes; over  3,000.000  miles);  a  backup  com- 
mand pilot  of  Oemlnl  8;  the  command  pilot 
of  the  1966  Gemini  11  flight  (71  hours,  17 
minutes;  over  1,000.000  miles);  the  backup 
spacecraft  commander  of  Apollo  9;  the  space- 
craft commander  of  the  1969  Apollo  12  flight 
(10  days,  4  hours,  36  minutes;  over  600.000 
miles);  and  the  command  pilot  of  the  1973 
Skylab  n  mission  (28  days,  50  minutes;  over 
10.000  miles) . 

Mr.  MOSS.  Skylab  is  truly  a  turning 
point  in  our  space  program.  It  represents 
a  temporary  turning  away  from  our 
highly  successful  exploration  of  the 
Moon  and  an  emphasis  on  the  Earth  and 
man  himself.  This  is  only  the  beginning 
of  our  efforts  to  find  out  what  man  c&n 
really  do  in  space  and  what  the  unique- 
ness of  the  space  environment  can  do  for 
him. 

I  know  that  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  Join  me  In  congratulating  NASA 
and  Astronauts  Conrad,  Kerwln.  and 
Weltz  on  a  remarkably  successful  mis- 
sion under  adverse  conditions  and  a  safe 
return  to  Earth. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee for  yielding  to  me  to  make  this  very 
important  announcement. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Presldrait,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Utah  for 
taking  notice  of  this  great  happening 
today.  Surely  we  all  join  In  the  wishes 
and  the  prayers  that  he  has  expressed. 

Naturally,  I  support  the  space  program 
very  strongly.  I  think  it  means  a  great 
deal  to  us,  because  it  has  accomplished 
things  that  many  of  us  have  never 
thought  possible.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
has  brought  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  should  like  to  join 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  in  commend- 
ing the  Senator  from  Utah  for  his  state- 
ment. I  think  all  of  us  should  take  a 
great  deal  of  pride  In  seeing  such  a  suc- 
cessful application  of  good  old  American 
ingenuity  In  the  way  that  they  made 


these  repairs,  got  the  most  out  of  their 
mission,  and  stayed  there  for  28  days. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
a  great  deal  of  pride  in  the  fact  that 
most  of  this  technology  was  developed  at 
the  Marshall  Space  Craft  Center  in 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  my  hometown. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  take  pride  also  In  not- 
ing that  the  control  for  this  mission 
originated  In  Houston,  Tex.,  which  was 
my  birthplace. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Piesident.  there  is 
plenty  of  cause  for  pride  to  go  around. 
This  was  a  great  team  effort.  In  addition 
to  the  accomplishments  of  the  astro- 
nauts themselves,  the  scientists  and  con- 
trollers on  the  ground,  with  their  tech- 
nology, were  simply  superb,  and  we  are 
all  indeed  proud  of  them  today. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ECONOMIC  POLICY  ACT 
OP    1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1636)  to  amend 
the  International  Economic  Policy  Act  of 
1972. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  ex- 
pired. The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
In  view  of  the  agreement  that  the 
amendment  will  not  be  voted  on  imtil  the 
Senate  disposes  of  the  AEC  bill  at  1:30, 
unless  time  is  to  be  yielded  on  the  bill 
itself,  we  caH  proceed  no  further  on  the 
bill.  What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  inquire  of  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill  and  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  whether  or  not  they  would 
advise  yielding  back  the  remainder  of  the 
time  on  the  bill,  and  then  immediate^' 
following  the  vote  on  the  McGovem 
amendment,  which  will  occur  a  little 
after  1:30  pjn.,  the  Senate  could  proceed 
to  vote  on  the  bill?  Would  the  Senators 
at  that  time  want  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  the  bill? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  yield  back  the  time  at  this  time, 
provided  that  is  satisfactory  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
If  we  might  reserve  a  little  of  the  Ume. 
because  some  Senators  may  not  be  in- 
formed of  the  nature  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  How  much 
time  would  the  Senator  like  to  reserve? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Ten  mini  tes  to  a  side  on 
the  bill? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  Is  satlsfa~*ory 
tome. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
each  oi  the  managers  of  the  bill  have  re- 
served out  of  his  time  on  the  biU,  10 
minutes  following  the  vote  oa  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  McGoverh. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  now  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  295,  and  that  the  unfinished  business 
remain  In  a  temporarily  laid  aside  status 
until  the  hour  of  1 :30  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  FINANCING  BANK  ACT 

TTie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  925)  to  establish  a  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank,  to  provide  for  coordinated 
and  more  efficient  financing  of  Federal 
and  federally  assisted  borrowings  from 
the  public,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Ccmmittee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
with  amendments,  on  page  6,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  7,  to  strike  out  "one  hun- 
dred and  twenty"  and  insert  "sixty";  in 
line  9,  after  the  word  "doing.",  insert 
"In  no  case  shall  the  Secretary  withhold 
auch  approval  for  a  period  longer  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days.  To  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  withhold- 
ings of  approval  shall  be  made  in  a  man- 
ner which  is  not  disproportionately  det- 
rimental to  the  functioning  of  any  par- 
ticular type  of  Federal  program.";  on 
page  11,  line  9,  after  the  word  "any",  to 
strike  out  "and  all";  and,  in  line  10,  after 
the  word  "subject",  to  strike  out  "both 
at  to  principal  and  interest  to  Federal, 
State,  and  local"  and  insert  "to  Federal"; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
s.  925 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Jtepresentativet  of  the  VnUed  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Financing 
Bank  Act  of  1973". 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  demands 
fear  funds  through  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  borrowing  programs  are  increasing 
faster  than  the  total  supply  of  credit  and 
that  such  borrowings  are  not  adequately  co- 
ordinated with  overall  Federal  fiscal  and  debt 
management  policies.  The  purpose  of  this 
Act  Is  to  assure  coordination  of  these  pro- 
grams with  the  overall  economic  and  fiscal 
policies  of  the  Government,  to  reduce  the 
costs  of  Federal  and  federally  assisted  bor- 
rowings from  the  public,  and  to  assure  that 
such  borrowings  are  financed  in  a  manner 
least  disruptive  of  private  financial  markets 
and  institutions. 

DEFINITIONS 

S*c.  3.  For  the  piuposea  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Federal  agency"  mean.s  an 
executive  department,  an  independent  Fed- 
eral establishment,  or  a  corporation  or  other 
entity  established  by  the  Congress  which  Is 
owned  In  whole  or  in  part  by  the  United 
States. 

(2)  The  term  "obligation"  means  any  note, 
bond,  debentiu^,  or  other  evidence  of  in- 
debtedness, but  does  not  Include  Federal 
Reserve  notes  or  stock  evidencing  an  owner- 
ship Interest  in  the  issuing  Federal  agency. 

(3)  The  term  "guarantee"  means  any 
guarantee,  insurance,  or  other  pledge  wlt'i 
respect  to  the  payment  of  all  or  part  of  the 
principal  or  interest  on  any  obligation,  but 
does  not  Include  the  insurance  of  deposits, 
shares,  or  other  withdrawable  accounts  in 
financial  Institutions,  or  any  gueu'antee  or 
pledge  arising  out  of  a  statutory  obligation 
to  Insure  such  deposits,  shares,  or  other  with- 
drawable accounts. 

(4)  The  term  "Bank"  means  the  Federal 


Financing  Bank  established  by  section  4  of 
this  Act. 

CREATION    OF    BANK 

Sec.  4.  There  is  hereby  created  a  body  cor- 
porate to  be  known  as  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank,  which  shall  have  succession  until  dis- 
solved by  an  Act  of  Congress.  The  Bank  shall 
be  subject  to  the  general  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Bank  shall  be  an  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  shaU  main- 
tain such  offices  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate In  the  conduct  of  its  business. 

BOARD     OF     DIRECTORS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Bank  shall  have  a  Board 
of  Directors  consisting  of  five  persons,  one 
Of  whom  shall  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  four  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
from  among  the  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Bank  or  of  any  Federal  agency.  The  Chair- 
man and  each  other  member  of  the  Board 
may  designate  some  other  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Ooverimient  to  serve  in  his  place. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  meet  at 
the  call  of  its  Chairman.  The  Board  shall 
determine  the  general  policies  which  shall 
govern  the  operations  of  the  Bank.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  shall  select  and  effect  the 
appointment  of  qualified  persons  to  fill  such 
offices  as  may  be  provided  for  in  the  bylaws, 
and  such  persons  shall  be  the  executive  of- 
ficers of  the  Bank  and  shall  discharge  such 
executive  functions,  powers,  and  duties  as 
may  be  provided  for  in  the  bylaws  or  by  the 
Board  of  Directors.  The  members  of  the  Board 
and  their  designees  shall  not  receive  compen- 
sation for  their  services  on  the  Board. 

FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Bank  is  authorized  to  make 
commitments  to  purchase  and  sell,  and  to 
purchase  and  sell  on  terms  and  conditions 
determined  by  the  Bank,  any  obligation 
which  is  Issued,  sold,  or  guaranteed  by  a 
Federal  agency.  Any  Federal  agency  which 
Is  authorized  to  issue,  sell,  or  guarantee  any 
obligation  is  authorized  to  Issue  or  sell  such 
obligations  directly  to  the  Bank. 

(b)  Any  purchase  by  the  Bank  shall  be 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  to  yield 
a  return  at  a  rate  not  less  than  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tak- 
ing into  consideration  (1)  the  current  aver- 
age yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  of  comparable 
maturity,  or  (2)  whenever  the  Bank's  own 
obligations  outstanding  are  sufficient,  the 
current  average  yield  on  outstanding  obli- 
gations of  the  Bank  of  comparable  maturity. 

(c)  The  Bank  is  authorized  to  charge  fees 
for  its  commitments  and  other  services  ade- 
quate to  cover  all  expenses  and  to  provide  for 
the  accumulation  of  reasonable  contingency 
reserves. 

TREASURY    APPROVAL 

Sec.  7.  (a)  To  Insure  the  orderly  and  co- 
ordinated marketing  of  Treasury  and  Federal 
agency  obligations  and  appropriate  financing 
planning  with  respect  thereto,  and  to  facUl- 
tate  the  effective  financing  of  programs  au- 
thorized by  law  subject  to  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  such  law,  the  prior  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be  re- 
quired with  respect  to — 

( 1 )  the  method  of  financing, 

(2)  the  source  of  financing, 

(3)  the  timing  of  financing  in  relation  to 
market  conditions  and  financing  by  other 
Federal  agencies,  and 

(4)  the  financing  terms  and  conditions,  in- 
cluding rates  of  interest  and  maturities, 

of  obligations  issued,  sold,  or  guaranteed  by 
any  Federal  agency,  except  that  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  not 
be  required  with  respect  to  (1)  obligations 
issued  or  sold  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress which  expressly  prohibits  any  guaran- 
tee of  such  obligations  by  the  United  States 
or  (2)  obligations  guaranteed  In  connection 


with  programs  Involving  the  guarantee  of 
large  numbers  of  individual  obligations  that 
are  originated  and  serviced  by  local  lending 
institutions  and  that  are  not  ordinarily 
bought  and  sold  in  the  same  markets  as 
bonds  and  other  similar  types  of  Investment 
secvirlties. 

(b)  Upon  receipt  of  a  request  from  a  Fed- 
eral agency  for  his  approval  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  act  promptly  either  to  grant 
his  approval  or  to  advise  the  agency  of  the 
reasons  for  withholding  his  approval.  In  no 
case  shall  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
withhold  such  approval  for  a  period  longer 
than  sixty  days  unless,  prior  to  the  end  of 
such  period,  he  submits  to  the  Congress  a 
detailed  explanation  of  his  reasons  for  so  do- 
ing. In  no  case  shall  the  Secretary  withhold 
such  approval  for  a  period  longer  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days.  To  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  withholdings  of  approval 
shall  be  made  in  a  manner  which  is  not  dis- 
r  roportionately  detrimental  to  the  function- 
ing of  any  particular  type  of  Federal  pro- 
gram. Expedited  treatment  shall  be  accorded 
in  any  case  in  which  the  Federal  agenc  ad- 
vises the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  un- 
usual circumstances  require  such  treatment. 

(c)  Federal  agencies  subject  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  submit  financing  plans  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  at  such  time  and  in 
such  forms  as  be  shall  prescribe. 

rurriAL  capitai. 
Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  to  advance  the  ftinds  necessary 
to  provide  initial  capital  to  the  Bank.  Each 
such  advance  shall  be  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  to  yield  a  return  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration 
the  current  average  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
of  comparable  mattirlty.  Interest  payments 
on  such  advances  may  be  deferred,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary,  but  any  such 
deferred  pajrments  shall  themselves  bear 
Interest  at  the  rate  specified  in  this  section. 
There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
to  exceed  $100,000,000,  which  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  this  section  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation. 

OBLIGATIONS   OF   THE    BANK 

Sec  9.  (a)  The  Bank  is  authorized,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to 
issue  publicly  and  have  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  not  In  excess  of  $15,000,000,000,  or 
such  additional  amounts  as  may  be  author- 
ized in  appropriations  Acts,  of  obligations 
having  such  maturities  and  bearing  such 
rate  or  rates  of  interest  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Bank.  Such  obligations  may  be  re- 
deemable at  the  option  of  the  Bank  before 
maturity  in  such  manner  as  may  be  stipu- 
lated therein.  So  far  as  is  feasible,  the  debt 
structure  of  the  Bank  shaU  be  commen- 
surate with  Its  asset  structure. 

(b)  The  Bank  is  also  authorized  to  Issue 
its  obligations  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
in  his  discretion  purchase  or  agree  to  pur- 
chase any  such  obligations,  and  for  such 
purpose  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt  trans- 
action the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any  secu- 
rities hereafter  Issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  securities  may  be  Issued  iinder  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  are  extended  to 
include  such  purchases.  Each  purchase  of 
obligations  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  to  yield  a  return  at 
a  rate  not  less  than  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into 
consideration  the  current  average  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  comparable  maturity.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  sell,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  and  at  such  price 
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or  prices  as  he  shall  determine,  any  of  the 
obligations  acquired  by  him  under  this  sub- 
section. All  purchases  and  sales  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  of  such  obligations 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  treated  as 
public  debt  transactions  of  the  United 
States. 

(c)  The  Bank  may  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  purchase  obligations  of  the 
Bank  Issued  piu-suant  to  subsection  (b)  In 
such  amounts  as  will  not  cause  the  holding 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  resulting 
from  such  required  purchases  to  exceed 
$5,000,000,000  at  any  one  time.  This  subsec- 
tion shall  not  be  construed  as  limiting  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  to  purchase  obliga- 
tions of  the  Bank  in  excess  of  such  amount. 

(d)  Obligations  of  the  Bank  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  lawful  invest- 
ments, and  may  be  accepted  as  security  for 
aU  fiduciary,  trust,  and  public  funds,  the  in- 
vestment or  deposit  of  which  shall  be  under 
the  authority  or  control  of  the  United  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  agency  or  In- 
strumentality of  any  of  the  foregoing,  or  any 
officer  or  officers  thereof. 

GENERAL  POWERS 

Sec.  10.  The  Bank  shall  have  power — 

(1)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain,  and  de- 
fend, in  its  corporate  name; 

(2)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal,  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed; 

(3)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws, 
rules,  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  its  business; 

(4)  to  conduct  its  business,  carry  on  its 
operations,  and  have  offices  and  exercise  the 
powers  granted  by  this  Act  in  any  State  with- 
out regard  to  any  qualification  or  similar 
statute  in  any  State; 

(5)  to  lease,  purchase,  or  otherwise  ac- 
quire, own,  hold.  Improve,  use,  or  otherwise 
deal  in  and  with  any  property,  real,  per- 
sonal, or  mixed,  or  any  interest  therein, 
wherever  situated; 

(6)  to  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  services, 
or  of  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tan- 
gible or  Intangible,  in  aid  of  any  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Bank; 

(7)  to  sell,  convey,  mortgage,  pledge,  lease, 
exchange,  and  otherwise  dispose  of  its  prop- 
erty and  assets; 

(8)  to  appoint  such  officers,  attorneys,  em- 
ployees, and  agents  as  may  be  required,  to 
define  their  duties,  to  fix  and  to  pay  such 
compensation  for  their  services  as  may  be 
determined,  subject  to  the  civil  service  and 
classification  laws,  to  require  bonds  for  them 
and  pay  the  premium  thereof: 

(9)  to  enter  into  contracts,  to  execute  in- 
struments to  incur  liabilities,  and  to  do 
all  things  as  are  necessary  or  incidental  to 
the  proper  management  of  Its  affairs  and  the 
proper  conduct  of  its  business: 

(10)  to  act  through  any  corporate  or  other 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  utUlze  the  services  thereof  on 
a  reimbursable  basis,  and  any  such  agency 
or  instrumentality  is  authorized  to  provide 
services  as  requested  by  the  Bank:  and 

(11)  to  determine  the  character  of  and 
the  necessity  for  Its  obligations  and  expendi- 
tures, and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall 
be  Incurred,  allowed,  and  paid,  subject  to 
provisions  of  law  specifically  applicable  to 
Government  corporations. 

EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Bank,  its  property,  its 
franchise,  capital,  reserves,  surplus,  security 
holdings,  and  other  funds,  and  its  income 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation  now  or 
hereafter  Imposed  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  State  or  local  taxing  authority;  ex- 
cept that  (1)  any  real  property  and  any 
tangible  personal  property  of  the  Bank  shall 
be  subject  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxa- 
tion to  the  same  extent  according  to  Its 
value  as  other  such  property  is  taxed,  and 
(2)  any  obligations  Issued  by  the  Bank  shall 


be  subject  to  Federal  taxation  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  obligations  of  private  corpora- 
tions are  taxed. 

(b)  All  obligations  Issued  by  the  Bank 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
exempted  securities  within  the  meaning  of 
section  3(a)  (2)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933 
(15  U.S.C.  77c(a)(2)),  of  section  3(a)  (12) 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15 
U.S.C.  78c(a)  (12) ) ,  and  of  section  304(a)  (4) 
of  the  Trust  Indenture  Act  of  1939  (15  U.S.C. 
77ddd(a)(4)). 

(c)  Nothing  herein  shall  affect  the  budget 
status  of  the  Federal  agencies  selling  obliga- 
tions to  the  Bank  under  section  6(a)  of  this 
Act,  or  the  method  of  budget  accounting  for 
their  transactions.  The  receipts  and  dlsbxirse- 
ments  of  the  Bank  in  the  discharge  of  its 
functions  shall  not  be  included  in  the  totals 
of  the  budget  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  shall  be  exempt  from  any  general 
limitation  Imposed  by  statute  on  expendi- 
tures and  net  lending  (budget  outlays)  of 
the  United  States. 

PREPARATION    OF   OBLIGATIONS 

Sec  12.  In  order  to  furnish  obligations  for 
delivery  by  the  Bank,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  to  prepare  such 
obligations  In  such  form  as  the  Bank  may 
approve,  such  obligations  when  prepared  to 
be  held  In  the  Treasury  subject  to  delivery 
upon  order  by  the  Bank.  The  engraved 
plates,  dies,  bed  pieces,  and  other  material 
executed  in  connection  therewith,  shall  re- 
main in  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  Bank  shall  reimburse  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  any  expendi- 
tures made  in  preparation,  custody,  and 
delivery  of  such  obligations. 

ANNUAL    REPORT 

Sec  13.  The  Bank  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
transmit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
an  annual  report  of  its  operations  and 
activities. 

OBLIGATIONS  ELIGIBLE  FOR  PURCHASE  BY 
NATIONAL    BANKS 

Sec  14.  The  sixth  sentence  of  the  seventh 
paragraph  of  section  5136  of  the  Revised 
[Statutes,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  24),  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  obligations  of  the 
Federal  Fmanclng  Bank"  immediately  after 
"or  obligations,  participations,  or  other  in- 
struments of  or  Issued  by  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  or  the  Govern- 
ment National  Mortgage  Association,". 

GOVERNMENT  CORPORATION  CONTROL  ACT 

Sec  15.  The  budget  and  audit  provisions  of 
the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act  (31 
U.S.C.  841  et  seq.)  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  are  applied  to  the  wholly  owned 
Government  corporations  named  in  section 
101  of  such  Act  (31  U.S.C.  846). 

PAYMENTS  ON  BEHALF  OF  PUBLIC  BODIES 

Sec  16.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act.  the  purchase  by  the 
Bank  of  the  obligations  of  any  local  public 
body  or  agency  within  the  United  States 
shall  be  made  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  avoid  an  increase 
in  borrowing  costs  to  such  local  public  body 
or  agency  as  a  result  of  the  purchase  by  the 
Bank  of  its  obligations.  The  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  guaranteeing  such  obliga- 
tions, m  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  shall  estimate  the  borrowing 
costs  that  wovdd  be  incurred  by  the  local 
public  body  or  agency  if  its  obligations  were 
not  sold  to  the  Bank. 

(b)  The  Federal  agency  guaranteeing  obli- 
gations purchased  by  the  Bank  may  contract 
to  make  periodic  payments  to  the  Bank 
which  shall  be  sufficient  to  offset  the  costs 
to  the  Bank  of  purchasing  obligations  of 
local  public  bodies  or  agencies  upon  terms 
and  conditions  as  prescribed  in  this  section 
rather  than  as  prescribed  by  section  6.  Such 


contracts  may  be  made  In  advance  of  ap- 
propriations therefor,  and  appropriations  for 
making  payments  under  such  contracts  are 
hereby  authorized. 

NO   IMPAIRMENT 

Sec  17.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  impairing  any  authority  or  respon- 
sibility of  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  any  other  provision  of 
law,  nor  shall  anything  in  this  Act  affect  In 
any  manner  any  provision  of  law  concerning 
the  right  of  any  Federal  agency  to  sell  obli- 
gations to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
the  authority  or  responsibility  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  such  obliga- 
tions. 

SEPARABILITT 

Sec  18.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance, is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Act,  and  the  application  of 
such  provisions  to  other  persons  or  circum- 
stances, shall  not  be  affected. 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec.  19.  This  Act  becomes  effective  upon 
the  date  of  its  enactment,  except  that  sec- 
tion 7  becomes  effective  upon  the  expiration 
of  thirty  days  after  such  date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order  the  bill  is 
under  controlled  time.  Who  jields  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  we  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

This  measure  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate last  year,  but  action  on  it  was  never 
completed  by  the  two  Houses.  This  year 
the  administration  submitted  the  request 
again.  We  took  up  the  bill  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs,  and  have  reported  out  what  I 
think  is  a  wholly  satisfactory  bill.  There 
will  be  some  amendments  offered  to  it. 
I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  get  fav- 
orable action  on  the  measure,  because 
I  believe  it  will  mean  much  in  the  orderly 
financing  of  the  various  government  de- 
partments and  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Texas  to  make  his 
statement.  That  is  about  all  I  have  to 
say  on  the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  Banking  Committee  has  favorablv 
reported  S.  925,  legislation  to  establish 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank.  The  basic 
purpose  of  the  proposed  bank  is  to  provide 
a  means  of  lowering  Federal  and  feder- 
ally related  borrowing  costs,  and  to  re- 
duce thereby  the  need  for  tax  revenue. 

There  are  two  essential  features  of  the 
legislation: 

First.  It  provides  for  a  Federal  Financ- 
ing Bank  through  which  the  marketing 
of  Federal  and  federally  assisted  borrow- 
ing activities  can  be  centralized. 

Second.  It  provides  for  advance  sub- 
mission of  financing  plans  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasui-y  and  for  Treasury 
approval  of  the  method  and  source  of 
financing,  timing,  rates  of  interest,  ma- 
turities, and  all  other  financing  terms 
and  conditions  of  certain  obligations  is- 
sued or  sold  by  Federal  agencies  or  guar- 
anteed by  Federal  agencies  in  the  securi- 
ties markets. 

The  legislation  is  needed  to  consolidate 
the  scattered,  relativelj-  high-cost  Fed- 
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eral  and  federally  assisted  borrowing  ve- 
hicles that  are  now  marketed.  The  com- 
mittee report  describes  the  hfll,  vhicli  Is 
an  administration  debt  management 
measure,  as  follows: 

This  legislation  is  urgently  needed  be- 
cause many  Federal  agencies  are  now  re- 
quired to  finance  ti^eh-  programs  directly 
m  the  securities  markets.  Similar  aoanc- 
mg  arrangements  have  also  been  pro- 
posed for  a  number  of  n€^v  agencies. 
"Hiese  agencies  must  develop  their  own 
financing  staffs,  and  their  abihties  to 
cope  with  their  principal  program  func- 
tions are  lessened  by  the  need  also  to  deal 
with  tiie  complex  debt  management  op- 
eratifons  essential  to  minimiyjng  their 
borrowing  costs  and  avoiding  cash  flow 
problems  which  could  disrupt  their  basic 
lending  programs. 

Borrowing  costs  of  the  various  Federal 
agency  financing  methods  normally  ex- 
ceed Treasury  bontming  costs  by  sob- 
stantial  amounts,  despite  the  fact  that 
these  Issues  are  backed  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Borrowing  costs  are  In- 
creased because  of  tiie  sheer  prolifera- 
tion of  competing  issues  cix>wding  each 
oifaer  in  the  financing  calendar,  the  cimi- 
bersome  nature  of  many  of  the  securities, 
and  the  limited  markets  in  which  tiiey 
are  sold.  Underwriting  costs  are  often  a 
significant  additional  cost  factof  due  to 
the  method  of  marketing. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation  these 
essentially  debt  management  proUems 
oould  be  shifted  from  tlie  program  agen- 
cies to  the  Federal  Financing  Bank. 
Many  of  the  obligations  whidi  are  now 
placed  directly  in  the  private  market 
under  numeroos  Federal  programs  would 
instead  be  financed  by  the  bank.  The 
bank  would  be  authorized  to  purchase  ob- 
ligatioos  of  Federal  agencies  and  obliga- 
tions guaranteed  by  Federal  agencies. 
Acencies  would  be  authorized  to  sell  ob- 
ligations to  the  bank. 

However,  the  legislation  u-ould  not  re- 
quire the  bank  to  lend  to  any  agency  nor 
require  any  agency  to  borrow  from  the 
bank.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  be  respotuable  for  determining 
which  obligations  would  be  financed 
through  the  bcuik.  The  bank  in  turn 
would  issue  its  own  securities.  The  bank 
would  have  the  necessary  expertise,  flexi- 
bility, volume  aiKl  marketing  power  to 
minimise  financing  costs  and  to  assure 
aa  effective  flow  of  credit  for  programs 
established  by  the  Congress. 

While  many  of  the  agencies  issuing, 
selling,  or  guaranteeing  obligations  in 
the  market  are  subject  to  coordination 
with  Treasury's  financial  management 
advisers,  others  are  not.  Some  of  the  co- 
ordination requirements  are  vague,  and 
none  require  advance  submission  of  fi- 
nancing plans  as  would  be  required  in 
tlie  proposed  legislation.  Thus,  under 
present  arrangements,  tlie  basis  for  plan- 
ning or  coordination  of  Federal  credit 
program  financing  wiUiin  the  context  of 
overall  financial  planning  is  incomplete. 
The  consequence  is  the  potential  for 
seiious  adverse  impacts  on  the  programs, 
on  financial  markets,  and  on  the  Federal 
budget. 

Flnancbig  these  proi?rams  through  the 
bank  would  assure  greater  flexibility  and 
a  broader  market  for  the  securities  as 
well  as  cotmBnation  and  planning  in 


light  of  overall  credit  availability.  The 
proposed  Federal  Financing  Bank  would 
provide  a  focal  point  for  expUdt  and 
early  recogzuUon  of  the  volisne  and  cost 
of  the  proposed  level  of  Govemmait  as- 
sisted credit  and  its  likely  impact  oo  fi- 
nancial maiicete. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  passage  of  this 
very  constructive  piece  of  legislation  as 
it  has  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Ml-.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRSSIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
AiLEH> .  The  Senator  from  New  York  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  Is  the  situation  in 
the  consideration  of  this  blU  as  to  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  first 
question  will  be  on  agreeing  to  the  fiist 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  that  amendment 
pending? 

•me  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleik 
will  state  the  amendment 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  simply  asking  the 
question. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Piesident,  would 
it  be  in  ordei*  at  this  time  to  move  that 
the  committee  amendments  be  agreed  to 
en  bloc? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  so  move. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  then  wish  the  bill  as  amended 
to  be 

Mr.  TOWER.  To  be  considered  as  orig- 
inal text  for  punxjses  of  further  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  the  amend- 
ments are  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  the  bill 
as  thus  amended  will  be  treated  as  origi- 
nal text  for  the  purpose  of  further 
amoidment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
time  situation  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
situation  on  the  bill  Is  4  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senators 
from  Alabama  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  with  1  hour  on  each  amendment, 
to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  two 
amendments,  only  one  of  wtiich  I  will 
press,  and  I  should  like  to  ask  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  and  Senators  who  are 
on  the  committee  who  may  have  amend- 
ments, as  to  their  desires  in  regard  to 
this  matter. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  sui,'gest  to  the 
Senator  to  go  ahead  and  proceed  and 
offer  his  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Texas. 

AUEINOMENT  NO.   239 

Mr.  President,  I  call  141  my  aaoendment 
No.  239,  asking  only  that  the  title  be 
stated,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  title 
of  amendment  No.  239  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  14,  after  line  2fi,  ineert  *  aevn  title : 
Domestic  Enterprise  Bank, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
bbjeotlon,  fuither  readlnf  of  the  amoid- 

ment  ^ill  be  dispensed  with;  and,  with- 


out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  Hie  Rbcor». 

The  fuH  text  of  the  amendment  is  as 
follows: 

S.S25 

DOMESTIC    ENTERPRISE    BANK:    PURPOSE 

Sec.  30.  It  is  tbe  pvarpome  at  tliis  Act  to — 

(1)  contribute  to  tbe  elkntna,tlan  at  un- 
employment and  poverty  In  the  Nation  by — 

<A)  promaitlng  the  economic  devdopmest 
at  nrtMtn  slum  areas  and  of  depreaaed  rural 
areas  frequently  efearacterteed  by  subotaatlal 
outmigration  of  persons,  by  provMiag  flaaac- 
ing  on  attractive  terms  for  tli*  establiah- 
ment  and  traproTement  of  business  and 
commercial  facilities  and  supporting  public 
development  facflities  in  or  •oeessfble  to 
such  areas.  In  order  to  make  job  and  busi- 
ness opportunities  available  for  residents  to 
contribute  to  the  physical  inq^rovcHient  of 
such  area; 

(B)  stimulating  private  investment  In 
such  facilities; 

(C)  seeking  to  bring  together  in  such 
areas  investnient  opportunities,  public  and 
private  capital,  and  capable  management; 

(D)  providing  management,  technical,  and 
other  supportive  assistance  to  aid  in  such 
economic  devetopment;   and 

<E)  seeking  to  achieve  these  purposes  pri- 
marily by  tbe  appiication  of  tJie  ftuancial, 
management,  and  technical  aBSistaaca  re- 
sources of  tbe  private  sector;  and 

<2)  assist  In  tbe  preservation  and  Increase 
of  job  opportunities  as  well  as  the  growth 
nnd  prosperity  of  busioees  enterprises  lo- 
cated throughout  this  Nation  by — 

(A>  pramoting  the  eoonomlc  survival  and 
development  of  such  enterprises  by  provid- 
ing financial  assistance  on  attractive  terms 
for  enterprises  substantially  banned  by  in- 
creases In  forelgii  Imports  or  tecbnological 
obsolescence ; 

(B)  providing  management,  technical,  sci- 
enttfie,  bimI  other  supportive  assistanoe  to  aid 
such  enterprises;  and 

(C)  seeking  to  achieve  these  purposes  pri- 
marily by  the  itpplleatlon  of  tbe  manage- 
ment, financial,  technical,  and  scientific  «:>- 
sistance  resources  of  tbe  private  sector. 

mcFiNTnoRs 

Sec.  21.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(i )  The  term  "eligible  area"  means  a  rural 
or  urban  area  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  piursuant  to  section  101(a). 

(2)  The  term  "business  enterprise  or  com- 
mercial facility"  means  a  fixed  place  of  busi- 
ness, in  or  from  which  a  manufacturing, 
processing,  assembling,  sales,  distribution, 
storage,  service,  or  construction  business  is 
carried  on,  including  but  not  limited  to — 

(A)  an  office  building  or  place  of  manage- 
ment, 

(B)  a  factory,  plant,  laboratory,  service 
center,  or  other  workshop. 

(C)  a  store  or  sales  outlet, 

(D)  a  storage,  transportation,  or  sh^pLag 
facility,  or 

(£)  any  combination  thereof,  t^^'inl)'^  a 
combination  of  any  of  these  faciliUes  in  the 
same  building  with  residential  building. 

(3)  The  term  "supporting  public  develop- 
ment facility"  means  an  element  of  infra- 
structure, typically  deveXofied  and  oa-ned  by  a 
public  agency  or  private  utility  company, 
which  is  necessary  to  support  econotuic  de- 
velopment activities  under  this  Act,  such  as 
a  transportation  or  power  facility. 

(4)  The  term  "law^inoome  person"  means 
a  person  whose  adjusted  groos  tnoome  (as 
defined  in  section  62  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954)  In  a  particular  period  is  less 
than  an  amount  determined  by  Use  Secretary 
of  Labor  as  the  minimum  amount  reason- 
ably necessary,  in  the  area  in  wbich  soeh  per- 
son resides,  adeqmtety  to  mtpport  himself 
and  his  family. 

(5)  The  term  "eligible  Job"  means  a  new 
employment  position,  wM^i  did  not  exist 
prior  to  the  provision  of  assistance  tmder  this 
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Act,  at  the  business  enterprise  or  com- 
mercial facility  or  the  supporting  public  de- 
velopment facility  assisted,  and  for  which 
the  wages  paid  shall  not  be  lower  than 
whichever  is  the  highest  of — 

(A)  the  minimum  wage  which  would  be 
applicable  to  an  employee  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  if  section  6  of 
s-uch  Act  applied  to  such  employee,  and  if  he 
were  not  exempt  xinder  section  13  thereof; 

(B)  the  State  or  local  minimum  wage  for 
the  most  nearly  comparable  covered  employ- 
ment; or 

(C)  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  in  the 
area  for  similar  work. 

(6)  The  term  "eligible  business"  means  a 
business  enterprise  as  defined  by  clause  (2> 
and  designed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
pursuant  to  section  101(d). 

TITLE  I— DESIGNATION  OF  ELIGIBLE 

AREAS  AND  ENTERPRISES 

ELIGIBLE   AREAS 

Sec  101.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  in 
consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  Domes- 
tic Council  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
identify  and  designate  as  eligible  areas  with- 
in the  meaning  of  this  Act — 

(1)  those  urban  areas  which  have  high 
concentrations  of  unemployed  or  a  high  in- 
cidence of  poverty  as  revealed  by  such  in- 
dexes as — 

(A)  families  in  the  area  with  an  average 
annual  Income  of  less  than  $3,000; 

(B)  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
in  the  area  who  are  not  residing  with  their 
parents; 

(C)  adult  males  in  the  area  who  have 
completed  less  than  eight  years  of  school; 

(D)  housing  units  In  the  area  which  are 
substandard  in  character;  or 

(E)  a  concentration  of  low-income  per- 
sons; 

(2)  those  rural  areas  which  have  high 
concentrations  or  proportions  of  unemployed 
and  low-income  persons  and  which  are 
characterized  by  substantial  outmigration  of 
persons  as  a  result  of  inadequate  employ- 
ment opportunities;  and 

(3)  those  Indian  reservations  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines  should 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
The  identification  and  designation  of  such 
areas  may  be  made  without  regard  to  politi- 
cal or  other  subdivisions  or  boundaries  and 
shall  be  made  in  coordination  with  similar 
identifications  and  designations  for  compre- 
hensive planning  purposes  under  other  Fed- 
eral programs. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  pre- 
pare and  publish  maps  showing  the  location 
and  boundaries  of  such  eligible  areas. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall,  upon 
the  request  of  the  Domestic  Enterprise 
Bank,  promptly  certify  whether  any  specified 
location  is  within  an  eligible  area,  including 
such  an  area  whose  boundaries  might  not 
yet  have  been  defined. 

ELIGIBLE     business    ENTERPRISES 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  cause  to  be  published  criteria  under 
which  business  enterprises  located  through- 
out the  United  States  (without  regard  to 
whether  they  are  located  in  eligible  areas 
designated  under  section  101)  may  be  des- 
ignated as  eligible  businesses,  if — 

(1)  those  business  enterprises  are  threat- 
ened or  have  been  substantially  harmed  by 
an  increase  in  foreign  imports:  or 

(2)  those  business  enterprises  are  threat- 
ened or  have  been  substantially  harmed  by 
technological  obsolescence,  and  if  a  change 
in  the  method  of  operation,  the  addition  of 
new  plant  or  equipment,  the  conversion  of 
plant  or  equipment,  or  the  upgrading,  ad- 
vance development,  enhancement,  or  other 
general  improvement  hi  the  same  general 
product  line  would,  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty, assure  that  the  business  enterprise 
will  continue  to  employ  persons  or  increase 


Its  total  number  cf  employees  and  operate 
on  a  sustaining  and  profitable  basis. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  assistance  to  any  busi- 
ness enterprise  relocating  from  one  area  to 
another,  except  that  such  assistance  may 
be  fxirnished  to  a  business  enterprise  for 
expp.nsion  through  the  establishment  of  a 
new  industrial  or  commercial  facility  of  such 
enterprise  in  an  eligible  area,  if  (1)  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  facility  will  not  result  in 
an  Increase  in  unemployment  in  any  other 
•area  where  such  enterprise  conducts  business 
operations,  and  (2)  such  facility  is  not  being 
established  with  any  intention  of  closing 
down  the  operations  of  svich  enterprise  in 
the  area  of  its  original  location  or  In  any 
otlicr  area  where  It  conducts  such  operations. 
TITLE  II— ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A 
DOMESTIC  ENTERPRISE  BANK 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  201.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
created  a  corporation  for  profit  to  be  known 
as  the  Domestic  Enterprise  Bank  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "bank")  which  shall 
be  an  Instrumentality  of  the  United  States 
Government.  The  bank  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and,  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  this  Act,  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act.  The  right 
to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend  this  Act  at  any 
time  is  expressly  reserved. 

DIRECTORS    AND     OFFICERS 

Sec  202.  (a)  The  bank  shall  have  a  Board 
of  Directors  consisting  of  twenty  individuals 
who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  of 
whom  one  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the 
Board  to  serve  as  Chairman,  Members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  selected  as  follows: 

(1)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  six 
members  of  the  Board  w^ho  shall  be  officials  or 
employees  of  government.  Including  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government.  The  terms  of 
Directors  so  appointed  shall  be  for  f ovir  years, 
except  that — 

(A)  three  of  the  terms  of  such  Directors 
first  taking  office  shall  expire,  as  designated 
by  the  President  at  the  time  of  appointment, 
at  the  end  of  two  years  after  the  date  of  the 
initial  appointment;  and 

(B)  any  Director  so  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occuring  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed, 
shall  be  appoUited  only  for  the  remainder  of 
such  term. 

At  the  discretion  of  the  President,  any  in- 
dividttal  who  ceases  to  be  an  official  or  em- 
ployee of  government  during  his  term  as 
Director,  may.  notwithstanding  that  fact, 
complete  stich  term. 

(2t  The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  the 
remaining  fotirteen  members  of  the  Board 
from  among  representatives  of  the  private 
sector.  Of  the  persons  so  appointed,  six  shall 
be  from  among  representatives  of  business 
and  finance,  two  from  among  representatives 
of  organized  labor,  two  from  among  repre- 
sentatives of  social  welfare  organizations  or 
foundations  dealing  with  problems  of  pov- 
erty, two  representatives  of  education,  and 
two  from  among  representatives  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  In  making  such  appointments 
the  President  shall  seek  to  achieve  a  balanced 
representation  of  the  interests  of  urban  and 
rural  areas,  and  select  persons  who,  among 
other  relevant  considerations  are  knowledge- 
able in  the  social  and  economic  problems  of 
business  development.  The  terms  of  Directors 
so  appointed  shall  be  for  four  years,  except 
that — 

(A)  one-half  of  the  terms  of  such  Directors 
first  taking  office  from  each  category  shall 
expire,  as  designated  by  the  President  at  the 
time  of  appointment,  at  the  end  of  two  years 
after  the  date  of  the  Initial  appointment;  and 

(B)  any  Director  so  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 


shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  remainder  of 
such  term  and  shall  be  chosen  from  among 
representatives  of  the  same  category  as  his 
predecessor. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  a  president  of 
the  bank  and  such  other  officers  and  em- 
ployees as  it  deems  necessary  to  carrj-  out  the 
functions  of  the  bank.  Such  appointments 
may  be  made  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appointments  in  the  competitive  service, 
and  persons  so  appointed  may  be  paid  wii*.:- 
out  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51 
and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates.  The  President  of  the  bank 
shall  be  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  may  participate  in  meet- 
ings of  the  Board,  except  that  he  shall  have 
no  vote  except  in  case  of  an  equal  division. 
No  individual  other  thsm  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  may  be  an  officer  of  the  bank. 
No  officer  of  the  bank  shall  receive  any  salary, 
other  than  a  pension,  from  any  sourcj  other 
than  the  bank  during  the  period  of  his  em- 
ployment by  the  bank. 

(c)  No  director,  officer,  attorney,  agent,  or 
employee  of  the  bank  shall  In  any  manner, 
directly  or  indirectly,  participate  in  the  delib- 
eration upon  or  the  determination  of  any 
question  affecting  his  personal  interests,  or 
the  Interests  of  any  corporation,  partnership, 
or  association  in  which  he  has  any  direct 
or  indirect  personal  interest. 

ADVISORT    COMMITTEES 

Sec  203.  (a)  There  shall  be  an  Advisory 
Committee  of  not  less  than  twenty  persons, 
selected  by  the  Board  of  Directors  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  president  of  the 
bank,  which  shall  be  broadly  representative 
of  industry,  commerce,  finance,  labor,  pri- 
vate social  welfare  agencies,  and  government 
at  all  levels.  The  Committee  shall  meet  an- 
nually and  at  the  call  of  the  President  of 
the  bank,  and  shall  advise  the  bank  on  gen- 
eral policy  and  on  such  other  matters  as  the 
bank  may  direct.  Members  of  the  Committee 
shall  serve  for  such  terms  as  the  Board  of 
Directors  may  from  time  to  time  determine 
and  they  shall  be  paid  reasonab's  expenses 
incurred  In  carrying  out  their  duties  ai> 
members. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Directors  may  ar?oiut 
such  other  advisory  committees  as  it  deems 
desirable. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisioa 
of  law,  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment may  accept  appointment  and  serve 
without  additional  compensation  (other 
than  reimbursement  for  necessary  expenses  i 
on  any  advisory  committee  established  pur- 
suant to  this  section. 

CAPITALIZATION    OF    BANK 

Sfc.  204.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  bank  Is  authorized  to  issue 
from  time  to  time  and  to  have  outstanding 
capital  stock  of  an  aggregate  pvuchase  price 
not  to  exceed  $3,000,000,000.  Shares  of  si'fh 
stock  shall  be  nonvoting  and  without  par 
value,  and  shall  be  eligible  for  dividends. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
subscribe  for  and  purchase  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  upon  request  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  the  full  amount  of  the  stock  of 
the  bank  of  an  aggregate  purchase  price  of 
$3,000,000,000.  The  subscript  ion  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  divided  into  two  parts  as 
follows : 

(1)  Tvienty  per  centum  of  such  stock  shall 
be  paid  for  at  the  time  of  subscription.  Funds 
received  under  this  p>aragraph  shall  be  avail- 
able as  needed  by  the  bank  for  its  operations. 

(2)  Eighty  per  centum  of  such  stock  shall 
be  paid  for  on  call  by  the  bank  only  vhen 
required  to  meet  obligations  of  the  bank 
created  under  section  205(c).  except  that 
payment  for  not  more  than  5  per  centum  of 
such  stock  may  be  called  for  In  any  period  of 
three  months. 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  U>  authorized 
and  directed  to  pay  lor  the  subscription  of 
the  United  States  from  time  to  time  when 
payments  are  required  to  be  inad«  to  the 
bank.  For  the  purpose  of  malclug  these  pay- 
ments, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction 
»3.000,000.000  of  the  proceeds  of  any  secu- 
rities hereafter  issued  under  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act  as  amended,  and  the  purposes 
for  which  securities  may  be  issued  under  tliat 
Act  are  extended  to  include  such  purpose. 
Payment  under  this  paragraph  of  the  sub- 
scription of  the  United  States  to  the  bank 
and  repayments  thereof  shall  be  treated  as 
public  debt  transactions. 

(c)  Stock  and  other  securities  issued  by  the 
bank  pursuant  to  this  section  and  section  5 
(b)  shall  be  exempt  securities  under  section 
3  of  the  SecurlUes  Act  of  1933,  (15  U.S.C. 
T7c). 

OPERAT70N3   ANB   POWERS   OF   THE   BANK 

Sec.  206.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  ttie  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  the  bank  1b  authoriaed  to — 

(1)  make,  participate  in,  or  guarantee 
loans  or  lease  rentals  or  provide  other  financ- 
ing for  real  or  personal  property  or  for  work- 
ing capital  to  any  public  agency  or  private 
organisation  or  individual  for  the  establish- 
ment, expansion,  or  preservation  of  any  busi- 
ness or  oommerelal  facility  or  supporting 
public  development  facility  which — 

(A)  la  to  be  established  In  or  is  located 
in  an  eligible  area: 

(B)  will  provide  eligible  jobs  of  which  at 
least  twenty-five  in  number  and  not  less 
than  50  per  centum  shall  be  held  by  persons 
who  prior  to  such  employment  were  un- 
employed or  low-Income  residents  of  eligible 
areas; 

(C)  Is  a  corporation  in  which  at  least  50 
per  centum  of  the  outstanding  stock  having 
voting  rights  Is  held,  at  the  time  the  loan 
la  made,  by  residents  of  an  eligible  area;  or 

(D)  Is  an  eligible  business  enterprise  in  ac- 
cordance with  criteria  as  set  forth  pursu- 
ant to  section  101(a): 

(2)  make,  participate  in,  or  giiarantee 
loans  or  lease  rentals  or  provide  other  in- 
terim financing  for  the  construction  or  im- 
provement of  such  facilities  to  building  con- 
tractors, subcontractors,  or  other  persons 
engaged  in  such  work; 

(3)  provide  or  assist  in  the  provision  of 
Insurance  to  protect  any  agency,  organiza- 
tion, or  individual  receiving  financing  for  a 
business  or  commercial  facility  or  a  support- 
ing public  development  facility  under  para- 
graphs (I)  and  (2)  against  damage  or  casu- 
alty loss  In  connection  with  such  facility; 

(4)  plan,  initiate,  own,  and  manage  such 
facilities  where  no  appropriate  party  is  avail- 
able and  where  the  bank  determines  that 
there  is  reasonable  grotinds  to  believe  that  It 
can  later  terminate  Its  ownership  on  satis- 
factory terms: 

(6)  provide  such  managerial,  technical, 
scientific,  and  other  supportive  assistance 
as  may  be  necessary  in  connection  with  Its 
linancing  operations,  including  seminars 
and  business-related  courses  of  instruction; 

(6)  seek  to  bring,  together  with  Invest- 
ment opportunities  in  such  facilities,  capi- 
tal and  capable  management; 

(7)  make  or  guarantee  loans  to  the  ap- 
propriate public  agencies,  nonprofit  coopera- 
tives and  corporations,  limited  dividend  cor- 
porations, contractors,  subcontractors,  and 
other  persons  to  provide  construction  loans 
for  housing  projects  designed  to  provide 
dwelling  units  nnder  the  insured  and  guar- 
iuiteed  low-  and  moderate-Income  bousing 
lofta  programs  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
provided  the  total  loans  made  or  moneys 
iield  In  reserve  for  said  loans  or  guarantees 
shall  at  no  time  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 


total  loans  and  guarantees  currently  out- 
standing; 

<8)  provide  marketing,  accounting,  book- 
keeping, inventory  control,  computer,  and 
other  services  to  persons  and  <M-ganiaatlon6 
to  which  the  bank  Is  authorized  to  extend 
credit  and  to  make  reasonable  charges 
therefor; 

(9)  make  or  guarantee  loans  or  purchase 
obligations  to  finance  capital  expenditures 
for  public  works,  community  facilities,  and 
laud  for  housing  development,  public  trans- 
portations, and  similar  community  facilities, 
such  projects  and  facilities  to  be  in  keeping 
with  comprehensive  area  land  iise  plans 
where  sitch  plans  exist,  providing  that  such 
facilities  and  projects  are  ol  direct  and  sub- 
stantial beue&t  to  residents  of  eligible  areas 
or  provide  other  benefits  specified  by  the 
bank  to  carry  out  tbe  purposes  of  this  Act; 
and 

(10)  carry  on  such  other  activities  as 
wxiuld  fortber  ttw  purposes  of  this  Act. 

In  carrying  ont  its  functions  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  bank  shall  direct  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  staff  members  to  seek  out  and  confer 
with  representatives  of  nonprofit  private  or- 
gani^ntions,  companies,  corporations,  part- 
nerships, and  indlvldxials,  in  order  to  provide 
Information  about  the  services  fumtehed  by 
the  bank  and  to  provide  necessary  assistance 
for  utilization  of  such  services. 

(b)  The  bank  is  autliorised  to — 

(1)  issue  bonds,  deiientm-es,  and  buch 
other  certificates  of  indebtedness  as  it  may 
determine  and  may  issue  such  securities  on 
a  competitive  or  negotiated  basis  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Board  of  Directors; 

( 2 )  invest  funds  not  needed  in  its  fijianc- 
iug  operations  in  such  property  and  obliga- 
tions a&  it  may  determine; 

(3)  buy  and  sell  securities  it  has  Issued  or 
guaranteed  or  in  which  it  has  invested; 

(4)  guarantee  securities  in  which  it  has 
invested  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  their 
Enle;  and 

(5)  make  such  charges  for  or  in  connection 
with  guarantees  under  this  section  as  it 
deems  appropriate. 

The  aggregate  outftanding  indebtedness  of 
the  bank  under  this  section  at  any  time  may 
iK>t  exceed  twenty  times  the  paid-in  capital 
stock  of  the  bank  at  that  time. 

(c)  Whenever  necessary  to  meet  con- 
tractual payments  of  Interest,  amortization 
of  principal,  or  other  charges  on  the  bank's 
own  borrowings,  at  to  meet  the  bank's  lia- 
bilities A'ith  respect  to  similar  payments  on 
loans  guaranteed  by  it,  the  bank  may  call 
for  payment  of  an  appropriate  amount  of 
the  unpaid  subscription  of  the  United  States 
in  accordance  with  section  204(b)  (2) .  In  the 
event  of  a  default  on  financing  provided  by 
it  of  long  duration,  the  bank  may  call  an 
additional  amount  of  such  unpaid  subscrip- 
tions, notwithstanding  the  limitation  of  sec- 
tion 204(b)  (2),  for  the  following  purposes — 

(1)  to  redeem  prior  to  maturity  or  other- 
wise discharge  its  liability  on,  all  or  part  of 
the  outstanding  principal  of  any  loan  guar- 
anteed by  it  with  req>ect  to  which  the  debtor 
is  in  default;  and 

(2)  to  repurchase,  or  otherwise  discharge 
Us  liability  on,  all  or  part  of  its  own  out- 
standing borrowings. 

(d)  The  several  Federal  Reserve  banks  are 
authorized  to  purchase  or  discount  any  note, 
debenture,  bond,  or  other  obligation,  secured 
or  unsecured,  held  by  the  bank. 

(e)  Obligations  of  the  bank  are  eligible 
for  purchase  by  any  federally  chartered  or 
regulated  commercial  bank,  savings  and  loan 
3i..<K>clatlon,  or  mutual  savings  bank. 

(f)  All  obligations  issued  by  the  bank 
Shan  be  lawful  investments  for,  and  may 
be  accepted  as  security  for.  all  fiduciary, 
trust,  and  public  funds  the  investment  or 
deposit  at  which  is  under  the  autiuurity  or 
control  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  officer 
thereof. 


(g)  The  bank  is  authorized  to  establish  a 
principal  office  and  branch  ofi^oes  in  such 
locations  as  it  may  determine.  It  may  es- 
tablish regional  offices  and  determine  the 
location  of,  and  the  areas  to  be  covered  by, 
each  regional  office.  It  may  make  arrange- 
ments with  public  OF  private  organizations 
at  the  regional.  State,  and  local  levels,  In- 
cluding banking  organieations  and  other  fi- 
nancing institutions,  to  act  as  agents  or 
otherwise  to  assist  the  bank  in  the  ooiKluct 
of  Its  buslJiess. 

OPE&&TINC  PSXMCIFLXS 

Sec.  206.  The  operations  of  tfce  bank  shall 
be  conducted  In  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing principles: 

( 1 )  Tlie  bank  shall  undertake  Its  financing, 
technical  assistance,  and  other  operations  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  and  for  such  fees 
as  It  considers  aiH>roprtate  talking  into  ac- 
count the  requirements  of  the  enterprise,  the 
risks  being  imdertaken  by  the  bank,  the 
benefits  to  the  eligible  business  enterprise, 
eligible  area,  or  to  the  residents  of  Xii&  eligible 
areas,  and  the  conditions  under  which  gimiiaj- 
financing  might  be  availaJfle  from  private 
investors. 

(2)  The  bank  shall  consult  with  and  shall 
seek  to  encoiurage  local  banking  and  other 
financial  institutions  to  participate  in  its 
financing  and  other  activities. 

(3)  The  bank  shaU.  to  the  extent  teasible, 
give  emphasis  in  its  activities  to  providing 
financing  and  other  assistance  to  facilities 
owned  in  whole  or  In  part  by  residents  of 
eligible  areas  or  to  facilities  in  which  such 
ownership  is  made  available  to  such  persons. 

(4)  The  bank  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
give  emphasis  in  its  activities  to  providing 
financing  and  other  assistance  to  eligible 
business  enterprises  most  severely  affected  by 
foreign  imports  or  technological  obsolescence 
and  whose  failure  to  continue  doing  business 
would  most  severely  Impact  the  local  com- 
munity in  which  they  operate  or  the  national 
Interest. 

(5)  The  bank  shall  seek  to  resolve  its  funds 
by  selling  its  loans,  guarantees,  and  other 
investments  to  private  investocs  whenever  it 
can  appropriately  do  so  on  satisTactory  terms. 

(6)  The  bank  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
deposit  or  Invest  funds  not  needed  In  Its 
financing  operations  In  order  to  benefit  eli- 
gible areas.  Including  the  depositing  of  such 
funds  In  local  banks,  credit  unions,  and  other 
lending  Institutions  serving  such  areas. 

(7)  No  director,  officer,  attorney,  agent,  or 
employee  of  the  bank  shall  participate  In  the 
deliberation  upon  or  the  determination  of 
any  question  affecting  his  personal  interests, 
or  the  Interests  of  any  corporation,  partner- 
ship, or  association  in  which  he  Is  directly 
or  Indirectly  personally  Interested. 

(8)  The  bank  shall  not  engage  in  political 
activities  nor  provide  financing  for  or  assist 
in  any  manner  any  project  or  facility  In- 
volving political  parties  or  used  or  to  be  used 
for  sectarian  Instruction  or  as  a  place  for 
religious  worship,  nor  diall  the  directors,  of- 
ficers, or  employees  at  the  bank  in  any  way 
use  their  connection  with  tbe  bank  tor  the 
pvupose  of  influencing  the  outcome  of  anv 
election. 

LIlnTATIOIfS  Olf  financhtc 
Sec.  207.  (a)  The  bank  shall  not  provide 
financing  for  any  business  or  commercial  fa- 
cility or  public  development  facility,  nor  shall 
it  plan.  Initiate,  own,  or  manage  such  a 
facility,  unless  it  determines  that — 

( 1 )  other  public  or  private  financing  could 
not  be  obtained  on  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions; 

(2)  adequate  arraugentents  have  been 
made  to  Insiu-e  that  the  ptroceeds  of  any  locui 
or  other  financing  are  used  onlf  tat  Uk  pur- 
poses for  which  the  flnandog  was  provided, 
with  due  attention  to  oonaitlecations  of  econ- 
omy and  efficiency; 

(3)  the   borrower   or  other   recipient   of 
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financing  bas  an  adeqxiate  equity  or  other 
financial  Interest  in  the  facility  to  Insure 
his  careful  and  businesslike  man«e«h*o*  of 
the  project; 

(4)  the  governing  body  of  the  city  or,  as 
appropriate,  the  governing  body  of  the 
county,  parish,  or  other  political  subdivision 
in  which  the  faelHty  Is  located  or  is  to  be  es- 
tablished, or  an  agettcy  or  other  instrumen- 
tality of  such  political  subdivision  designated 
by  such  body,  has  certified  to  the  bank  its 
approval  of — 

(A)  the  establishment  of  the  facility  at 
the  particular  location; 

(B)  the  proposed  standards  of  construc- 
tion and  design;  and 

(C)  provisions  for  the  relocation  of  any 
residents  or  businesses  to  be  displaced; 

(5)  the  establishment,  expansion,  or  pres- 
ervation, ca  the  facility  in  the  particular  lo- 
cation will  eon  tribute  to  raising  standards  of 
living  and  skills  levels  for  restdents  of  the 
rtlgible  are*  or  there  is  reasonable  certainty 
the  business  enterprise  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  operate  on  a  sustaining  and  profita- 
ble basis; 

(6)  unemployed  or  low-Income  residents 
of  eligible  areas  will  be  given  preference  in 
filling  employment  opportunities  created  by 
the  establishment,  expansion,  or  preservation 
of  the  facility,  including  the  construction 
thereof;  and 

(7)  no  person  shall,  on  the  grounds  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin,  be 
excluded  from  employment  in  any  faculty, 
or  In  the  organization  or  other  physical  Im- 
provement of  any  facility,  which  is  financed 
or  otherwise  assisted  by  the  bank. 

(b)  Loans  and  guarantees  under  this  title 
shall  be  subject  to  the  following  require- 
ments or  limitations : 

(1)  No  guarantee  shall  be  made  for  a  pe- 
riod exceeding  thirty  years  and  no  loani  shall 
be  made  for  a  period  exceeding  ten  years. 

(2)  NO  lease  guarantee  shall  exceed  at  any 
time  90  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the 
remaining  unpaid  rental  payments  for  the 
term  of  the  guarantee. 

(3)  No  loan  guarantee  shall  exceed  at  any 
time  90  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the 
remaining  unpaid  balance. 

(4)  No  loan  guarantee  shall  at  any  time 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  outstanding  un- 
paid balance  of  the  loan. 

(5)  No  loan  for  a  principal  sum  in  excess 
of  the  actual  cost  of  a  project,  as  determined 
by  the  bank,  shall  be  guaranteed  or  secured 
by  a  lease  guaranteed  under  this  section. 

(c)  Ebccept  for  projects  specifically  author- 
ized by  Congress,  no  guarantee  shall  be  made 
under  this  title  with  respect  to  any  public 
source  or  development  facility  which  would 
compete  with  an  existing  privately  owned 
public  utility  rendering  a  service  to  the  pub- 
lic at  rates  or  charges  subject  to  regulatlcui 
by  a  State  or  Federal  regulatory  body,  unless 
the  State  or  Federal  regulatory  body  deter- 
mines that  in  the  area  to  be  serviced  by  the 
facility  for  which  the  guarantee  is  to  be 
made,  there  is  a  need  for  an  Increase  in  such 
service  (taking  Into  consideration  reasonably 
foreseeable  future  needs)  which  the  existing 
public  utility  Is  not  able  to  meet  through  Ita 
existing  facilities  or  through  an  expansion 
which  it  agrees  to  undertake. 

TAX    EXEMPTIOK 

Sjbc.  208.  For  the  purpose  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  the  bank  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  an  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  and  shall  be  exempt  from  aU 
taxation  now  or  hereafter  imposed  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  or  local  taxing 
authority,  except  that  any  real  property  or 
tangible  personal  property  of  the  bank  shall 
be  subject  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxa- 
tion to  the  same  extent  according  to  tts 
value  as  other  such  property  is  taxed. 
VXIX. 13l»— Part  I« 


AUBrr    AND    REPORT 

Sec.  209.  (a)  The  flnanplal  transactions  of 
the  bank  shall  be  audited  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  In  accordance  with  the 
principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  com- 
mercial corporate  transactions  and  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  The  representatives  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  shall  have  access 
to  all  books,  accounts,  financial  records, 
reports,  files  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or 
property  belonging  to  or  In  use  l^  the  bank 
and  nececssary  to  facilitate  the  audit,  and 
they  shall  be  afforded  full  facilities  for  veri- 
fying transactions  with  the  balances  or 
seciurlties  held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents, 
and  custodians.  The  audit  shall  cover  the 
fiscal  year  corresponding  to  that  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

(b)  A  report  of  each  such  audit  shall  be 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  not  later  than  March 
15  following  the  dose  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  audit  was  made.  The  report  eliall 
set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and  shall  In- 
clude a  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities, 
capital  and  surplus  of  deficit;  a  statement  of 
sources  and  application  of  funds,  and  such 
conuttents  and  information  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  to  keep  Congress  Infonned  of  tbe 
operations  and  financial  condition  of  the 
bank,  together  with  such  recommendations 
with  respect  thereto  as  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral may  deem  advisable.  The  report  shall 
also  show  specifically  any  program,  exi>endi- 
ture,  or  other  financial  transaction  or  under- 
taking observed  in  the  course  of  the  audit, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  has  been  carried  on  or  made  with- 
out  authority  of  law.  A  copy  of  each  report 
shall  be  furnished  to  the  bank  at  the  time 
submitted  to  the  Congress  and  the  President. 

ANNUAL    KEPORT    OF    THE    BANK 

Sbc.  210.  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year  the  bank  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  a  full 
report  of  its  activities  during  such  year. 
TITLE  in— AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  ACTS 

AMENDMENTS     RELATING     TO     FINANCIAI, 

rxsTrrunoNs 
Sec.  301.  (a)  The  sixth  sentence  of  para- 
graph seven  of  section  6136  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (12  VS.C.  24),  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "or  the  Govern- 
ment National  Mortgage  Association,"  the 
following:  "or  debentures  or  other  obliga- 
tions of  the  Domestic  Enterprise  Bank". 

(b)  Section  5200  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  84),  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"(14)  Debentures  or  other  obligations  of  the 
Domestic  Enterprise  Bank  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  any  limitation  based  upon  such  capital 
and  surplus." 

(c)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  6(c)  of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  1464  (c)).  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "any  political  subdivi- 
sion thereor'  in  the  second  proviso  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  in  debentures  or  other  obliga- 
tions of  the  Domestic  Elnterprlse  Bank." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes.    

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  my  pur- 
pose in  raising  this  question  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  views  of  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  on 
a  matter  which  has  been  before  us  for 


some  considerable  peiiod  of  time,  and  in 
which  the  members  of  the  committee 
themselves  have  been  qinte  active. 

It  relates  to  establishing  a  domestic 
enterprise  bank  comparable  to  the  World 
Bank  but  concerned  with  domestic  de- 
velopment. 

I  would  like  to  find  out  from  my  col- 
leagues exactly  what  they  think  about 
going  ahead  with  a  concept  of  this 
nature. 

Since  1967,  there  have  been  a  long  ;  ac- 
cession of  measures  introduced  by  many 
Senators  relating  to  the  establishment  of 
a  domestic  bank.  The  need  for  it  arises 
out  of  the  fact  tliat  we  do  not  have  a 
bank  in  the  Federal  establishment  which 
operates  autonomously  in  dealing  with 
the  entire  range  of  banking  problems; 
from  financing  private  bu.sine.ss  efforts 
that  provide  emploj-ment  in  industries 
adversely  affected  due  to  technological 
obsolescence,  general  small  business  de- 
velopment including  economic  develop- 
ment for  minority  businesses,  and  busi- 
ness adjustments  ^(^ch  arise  out  of  the 
need  to  meet  the  challenge  of  imports. 
These  are  some  of  the  areas  with  which  I 
am  concerned.  In  this  respect,  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  EDA.  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  other 
governmental  organizations  have  author- 
izations to  function  In  these  general 
areas.  There  is  no  desire  on  my  part  to 
consolidate  these  programs,  but  each  of 
these  efforts  tends  to  be  underfinanced, 
to  lack  the  backing  of  technological  as- 
sistance and  the  kind  of  expertise  whicli 
can  be  provided  by  a  domestic  enterpiise 
bank. 

The  same  arguments  which  obtain  for 
the  World  Bank  in  international  affahs 
also  obtain  for  this  kind  of  approach  in 
domestic  affairs. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  measiues 
of  this  general  character  have  been  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Eeknedy  and  mj'- 
self,  and  20  other  Senators,  as  far  back 
as  July  of  1967.  This  list  consists  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs;  and  notably,  and 
very  importantly  to  me  because  of  my 
very  high  regard  for  him,  the  chairman 
of  the  Banking  Committee  himself,  who 
introduced  such  measures  in  1969  and 
1971. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  it,  there- 
fore, if  we  could  have  some  idea  from  the 
committee  as  to,  one,  their  interest  in 
this  paiticular  approach  and,  two, 
whether  there  is  any  possibility  of  having 
consideration  of  it  through  hearings,  or 
in  some  other  affirmative  fashion,  in 
order  to  bring  to  a  head  a  concept  that 
has  been  germinating  here  for  so  long. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
can  answer  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
for  my  part  first,  then  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  the 
ranking  minority  member,  to  make  his 
comments. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  rather  wide- 
ranging  and  far-reaching  piece  of  pro- 
posed legislation.  I  think  that  Seiators 
must  realize  we  could  not  adequately 
handle  this  as  an  amendment  to  this  btU. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  realize  that. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  So  far  as  hearings 
are  concerned,  I  would  be  glad,  for  my 
part,  to  schedule  hearings.  But  I  want  to 
give  this  word  of  warning,  that  there  will 
be  no  chance  before  June  30.  Then  we 
take  the  Fourth  of  July  recess.  Then 
about  3  weeks  after  that  we  take  the  re- 
cess of  more  than  a  month.  The  present 
target  date  for  final  adjournment  is 
October  1.  Our  committee  has  hardly 
missed  1  day  this  year  since  we  came  back 
in  session  last  January  that  it  has  not 
had  a  session  either  of  the  committee,  or 
one  of  Its  subcommittees.  We  have  had 
a  very  heavy  schedule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ml-. 
Hughes)  .  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  cannot— and  let  me 
say  this  in  all  fairness — I  cannot,  at  this 
time,  give  any  hope  that  we  can  hold  any 
hearings  this  year,  but  certainly  we  can 
schedule  them  beginning  next  year. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  May  I  make  this  sugges- 
tion  

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  personaUy  would 
be  very  glad,  for  my  part,  to  do  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  make  this 
suggestion  to  Senator  Sparkman.  This  is 
a  long-standing  matter  which  I  think  can 
be  extremely  helpful  to  the  country.  If 
we  do  not  adjourn  October  1,  would  the 
Senator  consider  conducting  hearings  on 
this  legislation  in  the  bonus  time,  as  it 
were? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  Of  coui'se,  the 
Senator  must  remember  that  we  wiU  cer- 
tainly try  to  get  out  of  the  way  any  and 
all  conferences.  That  is  the  thing  that 
takes  up  a  great  deal  of  time  toward  the 
end  of  the  session.  But  if  we  can  work  it 
out  fairly  and  adequately,  for  my  part, 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  other  thing  I  was 
going  to  suggest  is  that  since  there  often 
are  hearings  held  after  adjournment, 
though  they  are  not  necessarily  attended 
by  every  member  of  the  committee, 
would  the  Senator  then  be  able  to  give  us 
a  hearing  In  the  fall,  perhaps  after  ad- 
journment? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  would  not  want  to 
commit  myself  to  holding  hearings  dur- 
ing the  adjournment  of  Congress.  The 
Senator  and  I  probably  will  be  going  to 
one  international  conference  together, 
which  he  has  in  mind.  Another  occurs 
during  the  month  of  October,  the  latter 
part  of  October.  Not  much  time  will  be 
left.  But,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  will 
gladly  cooperate  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  in  holding  adequate  hearings 
as  soon  as  we  can. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  concur  with  that — as 
soon  as  practicable.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  pretty  well  explained  what  our  diffi- 
culties are. 

I  like  the  concept  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  do  have 
some  concerns  about  it.  For  example,  the 
$3  billion  capital  outlay  from  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  authority  to  obligate  up  to 
$60  billion,  which  is  a  potentially  big  li- 
ability of  the  Government,  are  matters 
I  would  like  to  examine.  I  think  the  con- 


cept is  good.  As  one  of  the  early  authors 
of  minority  business  legislation,  I  cer- 
tainly sympathize  with  the  concept,  and 
I  would  be  very  Interested  in  having 
hearings  as  early  as  practicable.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  depend  on  a  time  certain. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  concur  with  the 
Senator's  stateiQent. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Knowing  the  Senators 
as  I  do,  I  know  you  mean  it  sincerely 
but,  I  should  like  to  point  out  the  follow- 
ing in  completing  this  record: 

One,  we  are  much  better  off  with  a 
self-financing  organization.  Even  though 
the  initial  capital  sounds  large,  we  must 
remember  that  it  is  a  one-shot  opera- 
tion. Once  you  capitalize  the  Domestic 
Enterprise  Bank,  it  has  a  rollover 
quality,  such  as  any  bank. 

Two,  as  to  the  authority  of  $60  bil- 
lion, we  must  remember  that  we  still 
are  an  enterprise  economy.  An  economy 
in  which  the  overwhelming  portion  of 
productivity,  distribution,  and  so  forth, 
remains  not  only  in  private  hands  but 
also  in  the  hands  of  relatively  small  busi- 
nessmen. We  are  inclined  to  forget  that 
most  American  workers  are  still  working 
in  what  are  called  small  business  estab- 
Ushments;  hence,  the  proletarian  qual- 
ity of  this  kind  of  effort  is  critically  im- 
portant. 

Often  our  vision  is  so  obscured  by  the 
GE's,  the  IBM's,  and  so  forth,  that  we 
forget  tht.t  this  is  not  an  economy  in 
which  the  preponderance  of  business 
organizations  are  big  companies.  The 
preponderance  of  business  organizations 
are  still  what  we  generally  call  small 
business — some  of  these  small  businesses 
have  himdreds  of  employees  and  millions 
of  dollars  in  gross  sales. 

Knowing  the  two  Senators  as  I  do,  I 
will  accept  that  assurance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  myself  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  when  we 
were  considering  in  the  Senate  the 
guarantee  of  the  loans  that  the  banks 
were  making  to  save  Lockheed,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  connection  with  that  bill, 
a  bill  setting  up  what  we  might  call  a 
small  or  a  peacetime  RFC.  The  Senator 
mentions  setting  up  an  organization  and 
the  good  it  can  do  in  stabilizing,  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  making  certain 
that  some  of  the  smaller  as  well  as  large 
industries  are  able  to  continue.  The 
RFC  did  this. 

The  RFC  when  it  was  finally  discon- 
tinued, turned  in  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  Treasury  Department.  I  think  of  the 
Senator's  proposal  as  being  somewhat 
along  that  Une. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  its  concept 
is  good,  but  it  is  something  that  has  to 
be  worked  out  carefully,  and  that  will 
take  time.  I  think  we  can  assure  the 
Senator  that  we  wUl  work  out  a  program 
that  will  allow  adequate  healings. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  introduced  the 
amendment  as  a  bill,  which  will  im- 
doubtedly  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
I  will  accept  the  assiurances  of  both  Sen- 
ators, and  knowing  them  as  I  do,  I  think 


they  will  exceed  rather  than  under- 
exceed  in  their  endeavors. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an- 
other amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  take  the  necessary 
measures,  Including  appropriate  Interna- 
tional measures,  to  enable  It  to  sell  gold 
from  its  gold  stocks  to  licensed  domestic 
users,  at  such  times  and  under  such  condi- 
tions as  may  be  desirable,  taking  into  ac- 
count international  clrciuustances,  to  sta- 
bilize domestic  gold  markets  and  Improve 
our  balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  George 
Krumbhaar,  of  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  be  granted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  a 
sense  resolution.  I  have  discussed  it  pri- 
marily with  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  because  it  concerns  the  ad- 
ministration. 

It  provides  that  it  is  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  should  take 
necessary  measures,  including  appropri- 
ate international  measures,  to  enable  it 
to  sell  gold  from  its  gold  stocks  to  li- 
censed domestic  users  at  such  times  and 
under  such  conditions  as  may  be  desir- 
able, taking  into  account  international 
circumstances,  to  stabilize  domestic  gold 
markets  and  improve  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

The  reason  for  the  amendment  is  this: 
We  are  now  spending  as  an  adverse 
drain  on  our  balance  of  payments  $700 
million  a  year  in  gold  imports  because 
our  domestic  users — jewelers,  dentists, 
and  the  entire  variety  of  domestic  indus- 
trial users— are  required  to  obtain  this 
large  amount  of  gold  in  the  world  mar- 
ket. 

The  fact  is  that  the  United  States  is 
a  party  to  the  communique  setting  up  the 
2-tier  gold  policy,  which  became  neces- 
sary because  of  the  drain  on  our  gold 
stocks.  Those  stocks  had  been  available 
from  1960  to  1968  to  private  users 
through  the  London  gold  pool.  Indeed.  I 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  that  1968 
agreement  myself. 

Under  the  2-tier  gold  market  situation, 
private  users  are  closed  out  from  buying 
officially  held  gold,  and  in  these  closed 
markets,  gold  has  gone  up  to  $120  an 
ounce.  The  10  billion  plus  of  gold  in  the 
U.S.  Treasury  is  valued  at  the  rate 
of  $38  an  ounce,  which  is  the  official 
price  in  the  United  States  until  the  dol- 
lar devaluation  bill  passes  the  Congress. 
The  United  States  has  agreed  with  the 
nine  other  primary  industrial  countries 
that  the  central  banks  will  not  sell  their 
gold  to  private  parties.  But  here  we  are 
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with  this  new  kind  of  situation,  in  which 
the  gold  users  in  the  United  States  are 
paying  out  $700  million,  in  dollars,  for 
imported  gold  which  is  offered  at  more 
than  3  times  as  much  as  the  price  of  the 
books  of  the  United  States,  thereby 
>\orsening  our  balance  of  payments. 

We  should  be  able  to  offer  some  of  that 
official  gold — it  would  amount  at  tiie 
most,  to  approximately  2  percent  of  our 
gold  stock  each  year — to  licensed  domes- 
ti3  users. 

I  was  going  to  make  bhe  amendment 
mandatoi-y,  but  after  discussing  it  with 
the  Treasury  and  with  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and  agreeing  that 
some  international  arrangement  between 
ourselves  and  the  other  Central  Banks 
would  be  required,  I  thought  It  best  to  put 
it  on  a  sense  of  Congress  basis,  which 
would  have  two  effects.  First,  it  would 
invoke  the  concurrence  of  the  other 
body,  and,  second,  if  the  other  body  did 
conctir  It  would  present  the  administra- 
tion with  the  basis  for  going  into  the 
field,  especially  with  other  countries  con- 
cerned to  give  itself  this  kind  of  flexibility. 
No  change  in  law  is  required  because  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  exist- 
ing law,  has  authority.  I  read  from  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  .  .  .  may 
sell  gold  In  any  amounts  at  home  or  abroad 
In  such  manner  and  at  such  rates  or  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  jnay  deem 
most  advantageous  to  the  public  Interest  .  .  . 

The  language  in  the  sense  of  Congress 
i-esolution,  the  amendment  I  have  just 
offered,  is  expressly  designed  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  approach  the  other 
signatories  of  the  communique  of  March 
1968,  which  was  the  basis  for  the  2-Uer 
gcdd  price,  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  engage  m  th^s  activity. 
There  may  be  other  considerations  which 
the  Treasury  will  see,  which  require  it  to 
adjust  itself  to  them  in  order  to  put 
into  effect  the  policy  which  this  amend- 
ment, as  I  say  it  is  a  sense  of  Congress 
resolution,  would  recommend,  but  It 
would  focus  great  attention  <ki  the  sit- 
uation and  be  a  very  useful  resolution, 
for  at  least  three  reasons. 

First  is  the  factor  of  calming  down  the 
gold  markets.  In  1971  the  UJ5.  commer- 
cial demand  for  gold  was  12.5  percent  of 
the  total  demand  for  gold  on  the  world 
market  and  preliminary  indicators  show 
that  in  1972  this  percentage  rose  sig- 
nificantly. Therefore,  if  we  supply  that 
demand  domestically  we  can  have  a  sig- 
nificant effect  on  the  world  price  of  gold. 
Second,  there  is  the  balance-of-payment 
question.  Why  should  we  allow  this 
amoimt  of  leakage  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, when  the  amount  of  expenditure 
from  our  gold  stock  would  be  so  low. 

Third,  the  policy  embodied  in  the 
resolution  would  greatly  facilitate  prob- 
lams  of  domestic  users.  Riglit  now,  for 
example,  with  a  freeze,  domestic  users 
are  caught  in  a  real  crack.  Their  selling 
))rices  are  frozen.  But  the  piice  they 
have  to  pay  for  gold  is  at  the  mercy  of 
the  workl  nuuket,  wliicli  the  United 
States  only  affects  on  the  upside.  Many 
users  are  selling  at  an  absolute  loss. 

For  those  reasons  I  urge  this  amend- 
ment on  the  Treasury  and  I  hope  that 


the  manager  of  the  bill  will  be  able 
to  accept  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  cprnmunigue 
of  March  17.  1968.  which  estabhsfaed  the 
two-tier  gold  system,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  fcdlows : 
Washincton  Commukique  or  March  17,  1968 

The  Governors  of  the  Central  Banks  of 
Belgium,  Germany,  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
Switzerland,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States  met  in  Washlugtoo  on  March 
16  and  17,  1968,  to  examine  operations  of  the 
gold  pool,  to  which  they  are  active  coutrib- 
utors.  The  Managing  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Pvind  and  the  General 
Manager  of  the  Bank  for  International  Set- 
tlements also  attended  the  meeting. 

TThe  Governors  noted  that  it  is  the  deter- 
mined policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  de- 
feud  the  value  of  the  dollar  through  ap- 
propriate fiscal  and  monetary  measures  and 
that  substantial  improvement  of  the  U.S. 
balance  of  paj-ments  is  a  high-priority  ob- 
jective. 

They  also  noted  that  leglslatkHi  approved 
by  Congress  nuJces  the  whole  of  the  gold 
stock  of  the  nation  available  for  d^euding 
the  value  of  the  dollar. 

They  noted  that  the  U.S.  Government  will 
continue  to  buy  and  sell  gold  at  the 
existing  price  of  $35  an  ounce  in  transactions 
with  monetary  authorities.  The  Governors 
siq>port  this  policy,  and  believe  it  contrib- 
utes to  the  maintenance  of  exciiange  sta- 
bUity. 

The  Governors  noted  the  determination  of 
the  UJC.  authorities  to  do  aU  that  is  neces- 
sary to  eliminate  the  deficit  In  the  U.K. 
balance  of  payments  as  soon  as  possible  and 
to  move  to  a  position  of  large  and  sustained 
surplus. 

Finally,  they  noted  that  the  Governments 
of  most  European  countries  intend  to  pur- 
sue monetary  and  fiscal  policies  that  encour- 
age domestic  expansion  consistent  with  eco- 
nomic stability,  avoid  as  far  as  possible  in- 
creases In  interest  rates  or  a  tightenhig  of 
money  nutfkets,  and  thus  contribute  to  con- 
ditions that  will  help  aU  countries  move  to- 
wards payments  equilibrium. 

The  Governors  agreed  to  coc^ierate  fully 
to  nutintSLln  the  existing  parities  as  well  as 
orderly  conditions  in  their  exchange  markets 
in  accordance  with  their  obligations  under 
the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund.  The  Governors  be- 
lieve that  henceforth  officially  held  gold 
should  be  used  only  to  effect  transfers  among 
monetary  authorities  and,  tberef<M«,  they 
decided  no  longer  to  supply  gold  to  the  Lou- 
don gold  market  or  any  other  gold  market. 
Moreover,  as  the  existing  stock  of  monetary 
gold  Is  suflBcient  In  view  of  the  prospective 
establishment  of  the  facility  for  Special 
DrawUig  Bights,  they  no  longer  feel  It  neces- 
sary to  buy  gold  from  the  market.  FlnaUy, 
they  agreed  that  henceforth  they  wUl  not 
sell  gold  to  monetary  authorities  to  replace 
gold  sold  in  private  markets. 

The  Governors  agreed  to  cooperate  even 
more  closely  than  in  the  past  to  minimize 
fiows  of  funds  contributing  to  instability  in 
the  exchange  markets,  and  to  offset  as  neces- 
sary any  such  flows  that  may  arise. 

In  view  of  the  Importance  of  the  pound 
sterling  in  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem, the  Governors  have  agreed  to  provide 
further  faculties  which  will  bring  the  total 
of  credits  Immediately  available  to  the  UX. 
authorities  (including  the  IMF  standby)  to 
«4  bUlion. 

The  Governors  invite  the  cooperation  of 
other  central  banks  in  the  polictes  set  forth 
above. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
s^  such  time  from  the  manager's  time 
as  I  may  deem  necessary. 

The  PRBfflDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  originally 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits  > 
drafted  this  amendment  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934. 
section  9. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  coirect. 

Mr.  TOWER.  And  it  would  have  man- 
dated that  the  Secretary  sell  gold  to 
domestic  users  mider  the  conditions  de- 
scribed in  the  resolution.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  This  is  a  simple  sense 
of  Congress  resolution,  that  establishes 
as  CMigressional  policy  that  Treasury 
should  negotiate  in  situations  which 
would  allow  us  to  dispose  of  gold  to  com- 
mercial users. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  does  not  mandate 
Treasury? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  under 
those  circumstances,  I  see  no  objection 
to  the  amoidmeut  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  believe  that  I  agree  with 
the  spirit  of  the  proposal.  I  see  no  ob- 
jection from  the  minority  side.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  take  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  the  same  statement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  quesUcm  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendm^it. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Presidait,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mi'.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  managei-  of  the  bill  and  the  minority 
manager  of  the  bill. 

CXFOBT-IMPOaT   BANK    OBLICATTOMS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  question 
has  been  raised  as  to  wheUier  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  in  section  7  exempting 
certain  non-security-like  obligations  ap- 
plies to  individual  obligations  guaran- 
teed -or  insured  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  The  exemptive  language  is : 

Obligations  guaranteed  in  connection  ^'tth 
programs  involving  the  guarantee  of  large 
numbers  of  individual  obligations  that  are 
originated  and  serviced  by  local  lending  In- 
stitutions and  that  are  not  ordinarily  bought 
and  sold  In  the  same  markets  as  bonds  and 
other  similar  types  of  investment  securities. 

We  interpret  this  language  to  exempt 
not  only  such  instnmients  as  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  individual  FHA 
and  VA  guaranteed  mortgages,  but  also 
the  individual  guaranteed  loans  of  such 
an  institution  as  the  Exlmbank,  even 
though  they  are  not  made  in  such  large 
numbers  and  may  be  indlTidually  large 
in  amotmt.  Tlie  key  factor  is  the  degree 
to  which  these  obligatJons  are  ordinarily 
marketed  like  a  bcmd  issue  in  the  securi- 
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ties  markets,  and  regular  Eximbank  guar- 
anteed and  insured  loans  are  normally 
not  so  marketed.  The  Treasury  has  Indi- 
cated that  It  would  not  interpret  these 
types  of  individual  obligations  as  coming 
within  ^he  Federal  Financing  Bank's 
purview,  imder  present  marketing  prac- 


tices. 


AMENDMENT    MO.    228 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  228. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  lunendment  was  read  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  add  a  subsection  (3)  to  section 
7(a),  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  obligations  Issued  or  sold  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  was  an  amendment  that  the 
Senator  from  Mirmesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) intended  to  offer.  However,  he  is 
in  England  and  he  has  asked  me  to  offer 
the  amendment  in  his  behalf. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  defi- 
cient in  subjecting  the  programs  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  a  crip- 
pling review  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  Humphrey  amendment  would  ex- 
clude the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion from  the  requirements  of  section  7 
which  require  that  the  Treasury  give  its 
advance  approval  to  methods,  sources, 
timing  and  terms  and  conditions  of 
Farmers  Ho'.ie  Administration  obliga- 
tions. It  is  a  fact  that  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  already  coordinates  Its 
debt  activities  with  the  Treasury.  The 
only  conceivable  reason  for  requiring 
Treasiuy  approval  is  to  control  and  allo- 
cate credit  to  the  detriment  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  and  the  cause 
of  rural  housing. 

The  most  Inadequate,  decrepit,  dilapi- 
dated housing  in  America  is  found  in  our 
rural  areas.  This  is  not  a  time  to  be 
drawing  back;  curtailing  the  capital 
needed  to  remedy  the  sorry  state  of 
housing  in  rural  America.  Rather,  we 
should  be  seeking  new  avenues  and 
sources  of  capita'  fimds  so  that  our 
pressing  domestic  needs  are  given  the 
support  which  they  deserve. 

The  obligations  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  are  marketed  to  the  same 
pool  of  investors  as  Treasury  obligations 
and  it  is  virtually  inevitable  that  Treas- 
ury will  control  the  timing  and  other 
characteristics  for  the  benefit  of  its  own 
obligations.  It  is  imfair  and  imwise  to 
give  an  entity  without  any  experience 
or  expertise  n'hatsoever  in  rural  housing 
the  life  and  death  decision  over  sub- 
stantive aspects  of  a  rural  housing  pro- 
gram. 

Treasury  objections  could  hold  up 
funding  for  riu^al  housing  indefinitely. 
The  mere  delay  of  the  operations  and 
activities  of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration could  destroy  the  provision  of 
rural  housing  completely  because  the 
availability  of  mortgage  credit  in  many 
rural  areas  comes  only  from  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration.  There  is  no 
one  else  who  will  make  these  loans. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  impor- 
tant reason  for  removing  the  Farmer's 
Home  Administration  from  the  control 
of  the  Treasury.  I  have  a  high  regard  for 


the  Secretary  of  the  Treasui-y  and  the 
Treasury  staff.  They  have  a  high  degree 
of  expertise  on  money  matters.  Their  ad- 
vice can  be  useful  and  helpful  to  the 
managers  of  Federal  credit  programs. 
But  I  strongly  believe  we  should  confine 
the  role  of  the  Treasury  to  giving  advice 
rather  than  actually  controlling  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  program. 
This  is  because  the  Treasury  has  a 
built-in  conflict  of  interest  with  other 
credit  programs  including  the  credit 
programs  of  the  Farmer's  Home  Admin- 
istration. Treasury  itself  is  a  major  bor- 
rower in  the  money  market.  It  is  natu- 
rally interested  in  securing  the  best  pos- 
sible rate  on  Treasury  issues.  When 
credit  is  short,  it  is  only  natural  for 
Treasury  to  say  to  the  Farmer's  Home 
Administration — your  credit  can  wait — 
our  Issues  are  more  important.  The  bill 
reported  by  committee  would  make 
Treasury  a  traffic  cop  while  at  the  same 
time,  it  accounts  for  more  of  the  traflQc. 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  give  this  life 
and  death  authority  over  the  Farmer's 
Home  Administration  to  the  Treasury. 

I  might  add,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  will  not  prevent  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  from  taking 
advantage  of  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank  Act.  They  could  take  advantage  of 
it  at  the  lower  rate,  but  it  does  provide 
that  the  Treasury  would  not  determine 
the  timing,  which  can  be  crucial  to 
rural  housing,  or  the  terms.  Those  would 
be  determined  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration in  consultation  with  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  President,  I  resene  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  such 
time  as  he  desires. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  1  have  be- 
fore me  2  letters,  1  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agricultui-e  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  endorsing  the  participation  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  in  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank  and  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from 
William  Erwin,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Rural  Development,  also  endorsing  the 
participation  by  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration in  the  Federal  Financing  Bank. 

In  other  words,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  hierarchy  of  the  De- 
partment are  solidly  behind  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration's  participation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  made,  a  part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  DC,  June  19, 1973. 
Hon.  George  P.  Shultz. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  understand  that 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank  Act.  S.  925  will 
be  considered  by  the  Senate  on  June  20  and 
that  an  amendment  will  be  offered  to  exempt 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  from  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  Such  an  amendment 
would  clearly  not  be  In  the  best  Interest  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

In  his  letter  to  you  of  December  15,  1972 
(copy  attached)  Secretary  Butz  recom- 
mended relntroductlon  of  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank  Bill  and  pointed  out  the  ad- 


vantages of  this  legislation  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  particularly  to  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  Is  cur- 
rently the  largest  seller  of  government  guar- 
anteed securities,  with  estimated  net  sales  of 
$2.2  billion  In  fiscal  year  1974,  and  would 
thus  be  a  principal  beneficiary  of  the  Federal 
Financing  Bank  Bill. 

S.  925,  as  recorded  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affffalrs 
would  assure  more  efficient  plaimlng  and 
financing  of  Farmers  Home  Administration 
and  other  federal  agency  obligations.  This 
legislation  would  make  possible  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  extra  expenses  now  Incvured 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  in 
selling  its  securities  through  private  under- 
wTiters  directly  in  the  seciurltles  market. 

In  short,  S.  925  would  save  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  money,  and  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  not  be 
exempted,  from  the  bill. 
Sincerely, 

William  Erwin, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Rural  Development. 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  15, 1972. 
Hon.  George  P.  Shultz. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  George:  In  reviewing  the  Depart- 
ment's operations  In  connection  with  reduc- 
tions in  overall  federal  spending,  It  has  be- 
come obvious  that  a  serious  need  exists  for 
the  developemnt  of  an  improved  means  of 
financing  some  of  our  credit  programs,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 

In  fiscal  year  1973,  It  is  expected  that  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  will  market 
over  $4  billion  of  securities.  USDA  and  Farm- 
ers Home  have  worked  diligently  over  the 
years  to  finance  a  greatly  expanded  loan 
volume,  particularly  In  housing,  and  we  have 
attempted  to  keep  the  cost  of  needed  bor- 
rowing as  low  as  possible.  Despite  these  ef- 
forts, problems  of  coordination,  mainten- 
ance of  a  separate  financing  staff,  the  cum- 
bersome nature  of  our  securities,  and  com- 
petition from  competing  government  spon- 
sored Issues  have  made  our  costs  greater  than 
they  could  be.  A  comparison  of  the  Interest 
rates  of  Farmers  Home  notes  against  an 
average  of  other  federally  sponsored  and 
federally  guaranteed  securities  of  compara- 
ble maturity  for  the  latter  half  of  this  cal- 
endar year  Indicates  that  Farmers  Home  In- 
terest rates  are  significantly  above  the  aver- 
age for  both  direct  (Finance  Office)  and 
"block"  (New  York)  sales. 

We  feel  that  passage  of  Federal  Financing 
Bank  legislation,  in  the  form  introduced  as 
S.  3001  on  December  13,  1971  would  have 
many  advantages  to  this  Department.  Among 
these  "re  an  end  to  much  duplication  of 
effort  and  expense  between  the  various  agen- 
cies; a  better  application  of  available  ex- 
pertise In  complex  debt  management  prob- 
lems: lower  federal  borrowing  costs:  better 
coordination  and  planning  of  federal  credit 
programs  and  financial  resources;  and  better 
Presidential  overview  of  fiscal  requirements 
and  demands  for  credit. 

I  therefore  respectfully  recommend  the 
relntroductlon  of  Federal  Financing  Bank 
legislation  at  the  soonest  practical  time  and 
offer  our  support  in  gaining  approval  of  this 
legislation. 

Sincerely, 

Earl  L.  Butz,  Secretary. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  while  this 
amendment  does  not  exclude  the  FHA 
from  use  of  the  FFB,  it  does  put  them 
in  a  secondary  status  with  respect  to  its 
use,  as  compared  with  agencies  not  so 
exempted  from  Treasury  approval  re- 
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quirements.  Treasury  would  have  to  take 
care  of  the  "120  day"  agencies  first  with 
its  scarce  funds.  The  approval  require- 
ment simply  allows  the  Treasury  an  op- 
portunity to  schedule  its  FFB  borrowing 
to  meet  expected  demands  on  FFB  fi- 
nancing, and  to  even  out  the  schedule  of 
demands  on  FFB,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  best  external  financing  conditions 
for  FFB.  

What  will  happen  here  is  that  the  FFB 
will  now  have  to  concentrate  on  financ- 
ing the  obligatory  agencies  first,  and 
will  not  therefore  have  reason  to  offer 
FFB  financing  on  the  best  terms,  or  even 
at  all,  to  the  FHA,  but  will  offer  those 
terms  to  other  agencies.  

If  FHA  does  not  get  to  use  FFB  be- 
cause it  is  a  "secondary"  agency,  it  will 
cost  the  taxpayers  money.  In  Farmers 
Home  programs,  frequently  there  is  an 
interest  subsidy  provided  for.  There  is, 
for  example,  a  1 -percent  statutory  in- 
terest rate  on  low-income  housing,  a  5- 
percent  rate  on  community  facilities 
loans,  and  so  forth.  The  FHA  borrowing 
rate  right  now  in  the  market  on  its  asset 
sales  is  7.4  percent.  The  spread  between 
these  rates  is  an  interest  subsidy  paid  for 
by  the  taxpayer.  If  that  spread  can  be 
made  lower  by  achieving  a  lower  interest 
rate  on  these  asset  sales,  the  taxpayer  is 
saved  that  much  expense. 

For  example,  yesterday  the  FHA  sold 
a  $300  million  issue  through  undei-writers 
at  a  7.35-percent  rate.  The  Treasury  rate 
on  comparable  vehicles  was  6.70  percent, 
or  0.75  percent  less.  The  Treasury  could 
have  saved  FT! A  the  sum  of  $2.25  million 
on  that  issue  in  interest  costs,  and  there 
would  have  been  no  underwriting  fee  to 
pay.  The  taxpayers  are  going  to  pay  that 
$2.25  million  plus  underwriting  fees  be- 
cause there  was  no  Federal  financing 
bank,  and  they  will  continue  to  pay  such 
extra,  unnecessary  costs  if  they  are  effec- 
tively exempted  from  the  Federal  Financ- 
ing Bank. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates that  they  will  market  over  $4  bil- 
lion in  securities  in  fiscal  1973.  If  the 
Treasury  can  save  them  even  a  half  per- 
cent in  interest  rates  through  the  FFB, 
that  would  amount  to  some  $20  million 
that  the  taxpayers  are  saved. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  amendment  will  not  be 
agi-eed  to  and  that  we  will  insist  on  FHA 
participation  in  the  FFB,  and  I  think 
quite  to  the  contrary  of  leaving  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  at  a  dis- 
advantage, it  gives  them  a  rather  signifi- 
cant advantage. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  what 
my  amendment  does  is  not — I  repeat, 
not — put  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion out  of  participation  in  the  Federal 
Financing  Bank.  The  amendment  is  di- 
rected to  page  5,  where  it  would  simply 
add  as  one  of  the  exceptions  the  obliga- 
tions sold  by  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. By  definition,  the  TVA  is  ex- 
empt, and  I  do  not  think  anyone  would 
construe  that  exemption  to  mean  that 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  cannot 
use  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  to  get 
their  terms.  In  the  same  way,  it  would 
.«eem  to  me  inconceivable,  shocking,  and 
ridiculous  if  the  Treasury  Department, 
simply  because  they  did  not  have  the 


opportunity  to  approve  and  determine 
the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  FHA 
would  borrow,  would  discriminate  against 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  and 
not  permit  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration to  use  this  device  that  we  are 
setting  up. 

The  only  issue  before  us  is  whether  or 
not  the  Treasury  Department,  which  has 
a  clear  confiict  of  interest  that  all  of  us 
can  understand,  should  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  preventing  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  from  being  able  to  bor- 
row money  when  it  thinks  it  needs  it,  on 
the  terms  and  conditions  that  it  pro- 
vides, and  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of 
rural  America,  when  all  of  us  who  have 
had  any  experience  with  rursil  America 
in  our  States  recognize  that  is  where  the 
housing  problems  are  most  serious. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  willing  to  yield 
back  my  time,  but  I  had  hoped,  before 
we  come  to  a  vote  on  it,  that  we  would  get 
the  yeas  and  nays,  and  if  it  is  necessary 
to  do  so  to  have  a  live  quorum  at  this 
time.  I  can  do  that,  or  we  can  schedule 
it  for  a  vote  at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  vote  will  not 
come  until  after  1 :30. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Including  a  vote  on 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  At  that  time  we  will 
have  a  quorum  present  and  we  can  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  been  temporarily  off  the  floor. 
Does  the  Senator  have  an  amendment 
upon  which  he  wants  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  amendment.  No. 
228,  is  really  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  .  I  would  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  have  the  yeas 
and  nays  ordered  on  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No;  I  reserved  my 
time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  WTRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  if  it  meets  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  managers  of  the 
bill  and  the  author  of  the  amendment, 
that  the  vote  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin come  after  disposition  of  the  In- 
ternational Economic  Policy  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Do  Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  om"  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  be  charged 
equally  against  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama and  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  Uie 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  specific  exemption  is  given  in 
the  bill  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, but  I  imderstand  it  was  given  in  the 
report.  Is  that  the  Senator's  understand- 
ing? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think,  because  of 
some  misvmderstanding  last  year,  when 
it  was  really  intended  that  the  Termes- 
see  Valley  Authority  should  not  t)e  cov- 
ered, we  ought  to  make  that  clear.  We 
agreed  in  the  committee  to  incorporate 
it  in  the  report. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  is  conect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Ken  Mc- 
Lean, a  member  of  the  staff,  be  granted 
the  privilege  of  the  fioor  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  might  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  with  the  time  to 
be  charged  equally  against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that,  for  parliamentary  reasons, 
we  must  get  consent  to  temporarily  lay 
aside  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  before  we  can  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  other  amend- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
of  the  SenatoV  from  Wisconsin  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  just  have  one  question  about 
the  legislation. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  to  me 
about  the  definition  of  the  term  "guaran- 
tee" ander  tliis  legislation.  That  term 
presently  covers  any  pledge  with  respect 
to  the  payment  of  all  or  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal or  interest  on  any  obligation  by  the 
Government. 

When  this  legislation  was  before  oui 
committee.  I  fought  for  the  inclusion  of 
Treasury  authority  over  guarantee  pro- 
grams in  the  bill.  Since  these  programs 
constitute  the  majority  in  volume  of  re- 
cent and  estimated  future  net  increases 
in  outstanding  debt,  a  good  measure  of 
market  demand,  it  would  be  farcical  to 
pass  legislation  ostensibly  designed  to 
improve  the  Treasm-y's  debt  manage- 
ment capacity  without  including  such 
authority.  However,  the  definition  of 
"guarantee"  has  led  some  observers  to 
worry  that  if  Congress  should  eventually 
authorize  the  issu.^mce  of  federally  sub- 
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sidized  taxable  municipal  bonds,  these 
bonds  would  be  subject  to  the  Treasury 
regulation  authorized  by  S.  925.  That 
concern  has  become  more  important  now 
that  tlie  administration  has  expressed 
support  for  legislation  to  allow  federally 
subsidized  taxable  municipal  bonds. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  is  not 
the  Treasury's  intention,  and  that  the 
Treasury  agrees  that  no  such  potential 
for  interfering  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment financing  should  be  allowed. 

Is  it  the  understanding  of  the  chair- 
m.^n  that  this  is  the  case  and  that  such 
bonds  would  not  be  subject  to  Treasiuy 
regulation? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Treas- 
ury indicates  that  while  these  proposed 
bonds  may  come  under  the  technical 
terms  of  the  bill,  Treasury  does  not  wish 
to  bring  them  within  FFB's  operations. 
The  proper  path  for  the  Senator  to  fol- 
low if  he  wants  them  formally  exempted 
would  be  to  add  an  amendment  onto  the 
organic  legislation  for  taxable  munici- 
pals to  exempt  them  from  the  FPB  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  a  letter  from  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Mone- 
tary Affairs,  Mr.  Volcker: 

June  20,  1973. 
Hon.  John  Q.  Tower, 
US.  Senate, 
Waahington.  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  Tower:  I  understand  that 
a  question  has  arisen  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
plication ot  S.  925,  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank  Act  of  1973.  to  certain  taxable  munici- 
pal bonds  which  might  be  authorized  In  later 
le^latlon,  such  as  the  proposal  submitted 
to  the  Congress  by  Secretary  Shultz  on  April 
30,  1973.  I  fully  agree  that  any  such  taxable 
municipal  bonds  should  be  financed  directly 
in  the  private  market  rather  than  through 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank,  and  I  would  like 
to  assure  you  that  the  Treasury  Department 
would  be  happy  to  support  a  provision  to 
achieve  that  purpose  In  any  such  taxable 
municipal  bond  legislation  which  might  be 
considered  by  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  A.  Volckeb. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  reply.  And  I  will  judge 
accordingly  the  advice  of  others  con- 
cerned, should  this  legislation  become 
law. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  with  the  time 
to  be  equally  charged  against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing business  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  to 
take  its  proper  place  in  the  lineup  of 
measures  which  will  be  acted  upon  fol- 
lowing the  AEC  vote  at  1:30  pjn.  today. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, but  simply  for  clarification,  does 


that  mean  we  are  still  in  possession  of 
our  time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  No  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPENDENTS'  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OP  1950— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  Order  No.  223.  S.  1916.  and 
that  the  unfinished  business  remain  in 
a  temporarily  laid  aside  status  until  the 
hour  of  1:30  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  biU  (S.  1916)  to  amend  titles  10  and  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  make  permanent  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Dependents'  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  pending  business  will  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  and  the  Senate 
ivill  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  just  reported. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
(HI  Armed  Services  with  amendments  on 
page  2,  after  line  6.  to  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

Sec.  103.  Section  401  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  amending  clause  (2)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(2)  his  unmarried  child  (including  any 
of  the  following  categories  of  children  if  such 
child  is  in  fact  dependent  on  the  member: 
a  stepchild;  an  adopted  child;  or  an  illegiti- 
mate child  whose  alleged  member-father  has 
been  Judicially  decreed  to  be  the  father  of 
the  child  or  Judicially  ordered  to  contribute 
to  the  child's  support,  or  whose  parentage 
has  been  admitted  In  writing  by  the  mem- 
ber)  who  either — 

"(A)  is  under  21  years  of  age;  or 
"(B)  Is  Incapable  of  self-support  hecause 
of  a  mental  or  physical  Incapacity,  and  In 
fact  dependent  on  the  member  for  over  one- 
half  of  his  support;  and";  and 

(2)  striking  out  the  first  sentence  after 
clause  (3). 

At  the  beginning  of  line  24,  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "103"  to  "104"; 
on  page  3,  at  the  beginning  of  line  20, 
change  the  section  number  from  "104" 
to  "105";  on  page  4,  at  the  beginning 
of  line  23,  insert  "of  the  United  States"; 
in  the  same  line,  after  the  amendment 
just  stated,  strike  out  "the  Secretary 
concerned  or  his  designee.";  on  page 
5,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1,  strike  out 
"Any  determination  of  the  United 
States";  at  the  top  of  page  6,  strike  out: 

Sec.  204.  Section  308a  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strlkUig  out 
"June  30,  1973"  and  Inserting  In  place  there- 
of June  30,  1975". 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

Sec.  204.  Section  308a  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended   by — 

(1)  striking  out  the  phrases  "any  combat 
element  of  an  armed  force"  and  "a  combat 
element  of  an  armed  force"  In  the  first  sen- 
tence  of   subsection    (a)    and   Inserting    in 


place  thereof  the  phrases  "the  career  field 
of  Infantry,  Armor,  or  Field  Artillery  Can- 
non In  the  Army,  or  the  career  field  of  In- 
fantry, Field  Artillery,  or  Tank  and  Amphib- 
ian Tractor  In  the  Marine  Corps"  and  "such 
a  career  field",   respectively;    and 

(2)  striking  out  in  suljsectlon  (a)  "June 
30,  1973'.'  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof 
"June  30,  1974". 

After  line  17,  strike  out: 

Sec.  206.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
on  July  1,  1973. 

At  the  top  of  page  7,  insert  a  new  title, 
as  follows: 

TITLE  ni— AMENDMENT  TO  SECTION  715 
OP  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATION  ACT,  1973,  TO  EX1  "IND 
UNTIL  DECEMBER  31,  1973.  FLIGHT  PAY 
ENTITLEMENT  FOR  MEMBERS  ZN  T"! 
RANK  OF  0-6  AND  ABOVE 

Defense   Appropriation   Act,    1973    (86   Stat. 

1199),    Is   amended   by   striking   out   "after 

May  31.  1973"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"after  December  31,   1973". 

And,  after  line  10,  insert  a  new  Title, 
as  follows: 

TITLE  IV— EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec.  401.  Titles  I  and  U  of  this  Act  aie 
efTective  July  1,  1973. 

Sec.  402.  Title  U  of  this  Act  is  effective 
June  1,  1973. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  MAKE  PER- 
MANENT CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  OF  THE 
DEPENDENTS  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1950, 
AS    AMENDED 

Sec.  101.  Sections  10,  11,  and  12  of  the  De- 
pendents Assistance  Act  of  1950  (50  App. 
U.S.C.  2210,  2211,  and  2212)   are  repealed. 

Sec  102.  Chapter  59  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 1172  the  foUowing  new  section  and  in- 
serting a  corresponding  Item  In  the  analysis: 
"§  1173.  Enlisted  members:  discharge  for 
hardship 

Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned,  a  regular  enlisted  member  of 
an  armed  force  who  has  dependents  may  be 
discharged  for  hardship." 

Sec.  103.  Section  401  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  amending  clause  (2)  to  read  as  follows: 
"(2)  his  unmarried  child  (including  any  of 

the  following  categories  of  children  If  such 
child  is  in  fact  dependent  on  the  member:  a 
stepchUd;  an  adopted  child;  or  an  Illegiti- 
mate child  whose  alleged  member-father  has 
been  Judlclaly  decreed  to  be  the  father  of  the 
cbUd  or  Judicially  ordered  to  contribute  to 
the  child's  support,  or  whose  parentage  has 
been  admitted  in  writing  by  the  member) 
who  either — 

"(A)  is  under  21  years  of  age;  or 
"(B)   is  Incapable  of  self-support  because 
of  a  mental  or  physical  Incapacity,  and  in 
fact  dependent  on  the  member  of  over  one- 
half  of  his  support;  and";  and 

(2)  striking  out  the  first  sentence  after 
clause  (3) . 

Sec.  104.  Section  401(3)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  his  parent  (including  a  stepparent  or 
parent  by  adoption,  and  any  person,  includ- 
ing a  former  stepparent,  who  has  stood  in 
loco  parentis  to  the  member  at  any  time  for 
a  continuous  period  of  at  least  five  years  be- 
fore the  member  became  21  years  of  age)  who 
is  in  fact  dependent  on  the  member  for  over 
one-half  of  his  support;  however,  the  de- 
pendency of  such  a  parent  is  determined  on 
the  basis  of  an  afildavlt  submitted  by  the 
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parent,  and  any  other  evidence  required  un-  Field  Artillery,  or  Tank  and  Amphibian  Trac-  lation.  It  was  also  considered  to  be  of 

der  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  tor  Ui  the  Marine  Corps"  and  "such  a  career  great   importance    to   the    farmers   and 

concerned,  and  he  is  not  considered  a  de-  field",  respectively;  and  industries    serving    agriculture    in    the 

pendent  of  the  member  claiming  the  de-  (2)   striking  out  m  subsection  (c)"Jmie  making  of  basic  economic  decisions.  Un- 

pendence  unless-     ^„  „^  . .   .  „^„  „„^  -jlme  30  19*74"            ^         ^  Uke  the  industrial  sectors  of  our  economy 

(A)  the  member  has  provided  over  one-  jtme  30, 1974  .                                                        ^t.         ^         ,     ,      «  i   i         1   ■   <  i-  r, 

half  of  his  support  for  the  period  prescribed  Sec.  206.  Section  207  of  the  Career  Com-  there  is  a  lack  of  internal  information 

by  the  Secretary  concerned;  or  pensatlon  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (70  Stat,  gathering    procedures    for    spelling    out 

"(B)  due  to  changed  circumstances  aris-  338),  Is  repealed.  trends  within  the  fai^m  sector, 

ing  after  the  member  enters  on  active  duty,  xiTLE  in— AMENDMENT  TO  SECTION  715  Tlie    census    of    agriculture    provides 

he  becomes  In  fact  dependent  on  the  member  Qp  ^he  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AP-  basic  benclimark  information  on  which 

for  over  one-half  of  his  support."  PROPRiATioN  ACT,   1973,  TO  EXTEND  forecasts    regarding    crop    and    animal 

Sec.  105.  Section  403  of  title  37  Is  amend-  unul  DECEMBER  31,  1973,  FLIGHT  PAY  production  can  be  measured  and  evalu- 

^'^s  ^     .^u.          .  ♦„  t  „o^  .f  t>,«  t^hi,.  ENTITLEMENT  FOR  MEMBERS  IN  THE  ^ted.  And  this,  of  couise,  is  extremely 

1     by  striking  out  that  part  of  the  table  j^^^  OF  0-6  AND  ABOVE  imnnrtant  hi^ansP  arniratp  forwastine 

^a^f  SrnieJ  f^rtua'^^for  "mu^S  «-"  ^O^-  Section  716  of  the  I>epartment  or  ^rm  prodSon  Sand  usTt'renSI 

Sbe^rf  rpt;  Sl^r^'^fll  ^  ?f--  reS^bTstr^^i^gr -if^r^M^  ^^  vital  not  oiily  to  fanners  but  to  con - 

(four  years'  or  less  service),  and  E-4  (over  ^^^^„  ^^  inserting  hi  lieu  thereof  "after  sumers  and  the  country  as  a  whole.  It 

fovir  years'  service)   and  inserting  in  place  j^ertiber  31   1973".  ^'    ^^^o,    the   case   that   many   Federal, 

thereof  the  foUowing:  TITLE  IV— EFFECTIVE  DATES  State,  and  local  programs  ai-e  adminis- 

••E-4 — $81.60    $121.60  ^       ...    „..,      ^  „„.  „  «*  tK<=  »^f  or«  tered  on  the  basis  of  information  pro- 

i1  :.:: .—    72.30      106.00  efff^ve  Juiv  I  1I73  "ded  by  the  agriculture  census. 

E-2  63.90      105.00  sec.  402.  Title  III  of  this  Act  Is  effective  The  importance  of  continuing  the  ag- 

B-i  eo.oo      100.  oo  ,  June  1,1973.  riculture  census  on  an  every  fifth  year 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  In  ,,  ^^„„„,„  ^  .„,,-„^  ,,  t^  ,,  i.  basis  is  even  more  important  today  than 
subsection  (a):  ^  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  ^^  the  past  because  the  rate  of  change 

(3)  by  Striking  out  "subsection  (g)"  in  the  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun.  j^  agriculture  has  accelerated. 

second  sentence  of  subsection  (b),  and  In-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  -j-j^g  j^j^t  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 

sertlng  In  place  thereof  "subsection  (j)";  will  call  the  roll.  engrossed  for  a  third  readine    read  tlie 

(4)  by  inserting  the  following  new  subsec-  ^he  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU  rtArd  time  and  oassed 

tlons  after  subsection  (f) :  thp  mil  rwn.          '     «.i                      j  i. 

"(g)   An  aviation  cadet  of  the  Navy,  Air  %!,  robERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President  The  preamble  wa^  agreed  to. 

Force,  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  Is  en-  ^  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr^  President.  ^he  jomt  resolution,  with  its  pream- 

titled  to  the  same  basic  allowance  for  quar-  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  ^le,  is  as  follows: 

ters  as  a  member  of  the  uniformed  services  for  the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded.  senate  Joint  Resolution  95 

m  pay  grade  E^.  The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Without  whereas  the  President  has  not  requested 

"(h)  The  secretary  concerned,  or  his  des-  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  budget  for  fiscal  yew  1974 

sjvfZm?nrer"?Lfs^orrtS  T^i         ^rar^d^l^c^i^t42%lrl3°u^ffitrs 

^enusted  members,  h.c,udU.g  de^nnina-  THE  1974  CENSUS  OF  AGRICULTTJRE  ^X'^^t^n  eve^'fiti%?«^andTal 

Z7,  wL^S^Sd  V^^T^^n^t  ^  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  P-sldent.  P^^  that  t,  ^^       ,,  ,,,,  census  be 

reconsider  and  change  or  modify  any  such  I  ask  unanunous  consent  that  the  Sen-  ^^here^  the  President  has  nronosed  that 

determination.  This  authority  may  be  re-  ate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal-  f „^d/I^t^  *  riaS^  for  fiLai^ear  m^ 

delegated  by  the  Secretary  concerned  or  his  endar  Order  No.  219,  S.J.  Res.  95,  relat-  ^TrJ^'^'^i '^Jla^lS   the    fl^^^^n^^ 

designee.  Any  determination  made  under  th^  i^g  ^  the  taking  of  the  1974  Census  of  Agriculture  b^  used  tostead  to  plan  a  transl- 

sectlon  with  regard  to  enlisted  members  Is  Agriculture.  It  is  my  understanding  that  tlon  from  a  1974  census  to  a  1977  census; 

^JI^.,n?.L  oS^r^^^the  unwJd  states  or  this  measure  has  been  cleared  on  both  and 

r^^  SL^TherelsfraudTlr^negu'  Sides  of  the  aisle.  Whereas  the  Information  from  the  cen- 

a  «jurt,  unless  there  Is  fraud  or  gross  negii  ^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint  "'s  of  agriculture  provides  the  only  complete 

^"(1)-  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title.  T.^'to^^r^^H^er^T^ua     **  ""*  '^""""'^ 

Secretary  of  Defense,  the  secretary  concerned  The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as  wherein   UielLrlclutura     industry    and 

may  authorize  payment  of  the  monthly  b^ic  foUows:  ru^i^lric^areThaS^  at  such7 rapid 

allowance  for  Quarters  to  the  authM-l^ed  de-  ^            resolution  (S.J.  Bcs.  95)  relating  to  rate  that  data  compiled  even  at  five-year  In- 

pendents  of  an  enlisted  member  who  loses  ^^^  ^^        ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Agriculture,  tervals  do  not  fuUy  reflect  actual  condltlon.s 

his  entitlement  to  basic  pay  as  a  direct  re-  "  months   later   when   the 

suit  of  his  being  Incarcerated  by  a  foreign  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  ho^  are  nublS- Tnd 

government   Payments  may  be  made  under  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  whereas  many  Federal,  State,  and  local 

this  subsection  only  for  the  perl^  during  ^^^^  ^^^^  Virginia?   The   Chair  hears  programs  are  provided  on  the  basis  of  agri- 

whlch  an  enlisted  member  Is  betog  held  Ui  ordered.  cultural  censuS  Information;  and 

m^^t^  l^'''"'''''  ''y  *^**  '"''"^  ^°'""'-  Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  fully  Whereas    many    major    corporations    and 

(6)-  by  redesignatmg   subsection    (g)    as  support  this  resolution  and  am  pleased  t™^e  as^cla^lons  use  the  J^^^^^ 

subsection  (J) .  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  it.  Indeed,  dur-  «»i^' ^nZ  InaTot^t^XncU^ltZ 

TITLE  n— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS  ing  the  debate  on  the  Farm  bill,  S.  1088.  and             ' 

Sec.  201.  Section  302  of  title  37.  United  ^  offered  an  amendment  directing  the  whereas  the  census  of  agriculture  provides 

States   Code,    is   amended   by   striking   out  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  conduct  the  the  benchmark  for   interim  forecasting  of 

"July  1,  1973"  wherever  It  appears  therein  1974  Census  as  provided  by  law  and  that  animal  and  crop  production  and  land  use; 

and    Inserting    in   place    thereof    "July    1,  amendment  was  adopted  by  the  Senate,  and 

1975".  This    resolution    by    the    distinguished  whereas  farmers,  ranchers,  farm  organ  I - 

Sec.  202.  Section  302   of  title  37  United  Senator  from  Minnesota  spells  out  the  zat*o"s.  and  businesses  serving   agriculture 

States   Code,    Is  .amended    by   striking    out  i__„_   .„    pnneiHprahlP  ripfail   and   T  cer-  *>«*«  ^^^^  economic  decisions  on  such   in- 

"July  1,  1973"  wherever  it  appears  therein  Sv    beS    that    it  T  nSed    and  terim  forecasts;  and 

and  insert  In  place  thereof  "fuly  1,  1975".  ?      ,^  k     ^     *  f                  neeaea    ana  Whereas  statistical  errors  in  such  Interim 

Sec.  203.  Section  303  of  title  37,  United  should  be  adopted.  forecasts  can  be  corrected  only  through  corn- 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "July  In  1957  the  Congress  in  revising  the  parlson  with  census  benchmark  data;  and 
1,  1973"  wherever  It  appears  therein  and  Ui-  census  laws  provided  for  a  census  of  Whereas  decisions  based  on  faulty  crop 
sertlng  In  place  thereof  "July  1,  1975".  agriculture  to  be  conducted  in  1959  and  forecasts   adversely   affect    the    agricultural 

Sec.  204.  Section  308a  of  title  37,  United  in  every  fifth  year  thereafter.  It  was  the  sector;  and 

States  Code,  Is  amended  by—  judgment  of  the  Congress  that  a  com-  Whereas  the  agriculture  Industry  Is  the 

(1)  strikhig  out  the  phrases  "any  combat  nrehensive  census  of  aericulture  everv  ^^eest  sUigle  Industry  In  the  Nrtlon,  ac- 

element  of  an  armed  force"  and  "a  combat  T  "  i!i   l,fo    -^L^«<,V  VJ,    «^^  counting  for  a  gross  income  of  over  $66,000.- 

element  of  an  armed  force"  hi  the  first  sen-  »    yea^s    was    essential    in    identifying  ooo.O-Oin  1972;  and 

tence  of  subsection  (a)  and  inserthig  In  trends  in  agricultural  production  and  whereas  the  exports  of  such  industry  ex- 
place  thereof  the  phrases  "the  career  field  of  organization.  The  information  provided  ceedcd  $11,000,000,000  in  1972,  contributing 
Infantry,  Armor,  or  Field  Artillery  Cannon  by  fiuch  a  census  was  considered  vital  to  a  reduction  in  this  country's  balance-of- 
In  the  Army,  or  the  career  field  of  Infantry,  to  Congress  in  writing  future  farm  legis-  trade  deficit;  and 
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Wliereas  this  gigantic  Indivstry  Is  made  up 
of  more  than  two  million  seven  hundred 
thousand  Individual  units,  each  making  Its 
own  Independent  decisions  affecting  the 
whole:  and 

Whereas  more  information  Is  needed,  and 
l3  needeU  on  a  more  frequent  basis  than  now 
provided  raUier  than  on  a  less  frequent  basis: 
ITcw,  therefore,  be  It 

liexolvcd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
P'ypresentatires  of  the  United  Staten  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  prepare  an  estimate  of  the  funds 
needed  to  carry  out  the  statutory  mandate 
for  conducting  a  census  of  agriculture  in  1974 
and  to  submit  such  estimate  to  the  Con- 
fress  not  more  than  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  joint  resolution. 
Pvinds  heretofore  or  herepfter  appropriated 
for  planning  for  the  1974  Census  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  be  utilised  for  such  purpose. 

Sec.  a.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
tal:e  such  action  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
lusiu'e  that  the  data  acquired  from  the  1974 
Census  of  Agriculture  be  made  available  to 
the  public  through  appropriate  publication 
as  soon  as  practicable  following  the  taking 
of  the  census,  and  In  all  events  in  a  shorter 
period  than  data  was  made  available  to  the 
public  following  the  1964  and  1969  cen- 
suses ol  Agriculture. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DEPENDENTS  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1950  AMENDMENTS 

The  Senate  continued  vpith  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bUl  (S.  1916)  to  amend 
titles  10  and  37,  United  States  Code,  to 
make  permanent  certain  provisions  of 
the  Dependents  Assistance  Act  of  1950, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  piuposes. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len). Witliout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  S.  1916. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  today  to 
report  the  Aimed  Services  Committee  re- 
port with  amendments  on  S.  1916 — the 
expiring  laws  legislation  which  had 
been  introduced  by  Senator  Symington 
for  Senators  Siennis  and  Thurmond  by 
request.  S.  1916,  as  introduced,  was  iden- 
tical to  the  Department  of  Defense  leg- 
islative proposal  in  this  area.  The  com- 
mittee made  three  substantive  amend- 
ments to  S.  1916  as  introduced.  I  will 
discuss  these  amendments  later  in  my 
remarks. 

PRINCIPAL     FE.\TURES    OF    S.     1916     AS    REPORTED 
BT   COMMZTTEK 

The  principal  features  of  S.  1916  as 
reported  by  the  committee  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

First.  The  bill  establishes  in  perma- 
nent law  the  housing  allowances  for 
junior  enlisted  personnel — E-4  corporal 
and  below — now  contained  in  the  De- 
pendents Assistance  Act — DAA — which 
expires  June  30, 1973. 

Second.  The  bill  removes  the  provision 
that  junior  enlisted  personnel  with  de- 
pendents must  allot  part  of  their  pay  in 
order  to  receive  basic  allowance  for 
quarters — BAQ. 

Third.  The  bill  provides  payment  of 


BAQ  to  junior  enlisted  reservists  on  ac- 
tive duty  for  training  for  fewer  than  30 
days  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided 
other  enlisted  reservists. 

Fourth.  The  bill  continues  the  author- 
ity to  pay  BAQ  to  dependents  of  enlisted 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are 
held  in  pretrial  confinement  by  a  for- 
eign government. 

Fifth.  The  bill  continues  authority, 
which  would  otherwise  expire  on  July  1, 
1973,  to  pay  special  pay  to  physicians, 
dentists,  optometrists,  and  veterinarians. 

Sixth.  The  bill  permits  a  member  to 
claim  as  a  dependent  an  unmarried, 
acknowledged,  illegitimate  child. 

Seventh.  The  bill  extends  until  Decem- 
ber 31,  1973  as  the  date  after  which 
members  in  the  rank  of  colonel  or  equiv- 
alent— 0-6 — or  above,  in  noncombat  as- 
signments, are  no  longer  entitled  to  flight 
pay. 

Eighth.  The  bill  continues  for  1  year 
to  July  1,  1974,  the  authority  to  pay  a 
combat  enlistment  bonus. 

I  will  now  discuss  each  of  these  major 
features  of  the  bill  as  reported  in  more 
detail. 

BILL    ESTABLISHES    PEBMANTNT   QUABTEKS    RATES 
FOE    JUNIOR    ENLISTED    PERSONNEL 

The  bill  as  repoi-ted  establishes  in  per- 
manent law  the  houstnr  sJlowances  for 
jimior  enlisted  personnel — E-4  corporal 
and  below — now  contained  in  the  De- 
pendents Assistance  Act — DAA — which 
expires  June  30,  1973.  If  this  legislation 
is  not  enacted  as  part  of  permanent  law 
369,000  junior  enlisted  personnel  would 
lose  between  $15  anr'  $76.50  a  month  in 
quarters  allowances  because  the  DAA 
housing  rates  would  expire  and  the  hous- 
ing rates  of  $45  per  month  in  title  37 
would  then  become  effective.  The  follow- 
ing chart  provides  examples  of  the  poten- 
tial rate  reduction  for  the  various  pay- 
grades  affected: 


COMPARISON  OF  BAQ  RATES  UNDER  THE  DEPENDENTS  ASSISTANCE  ACT  AND  PERMANENT  BAQ  RATES  AUTHORIZED  BY  TITLE  37  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

SELECTED  EXAMPLES 


Monthly  bask  allowance 
(or  quarters 


Annual  regular  military 
comptosalion  > 


Pjy  grade  and  years  of  service 


Without  With 

dependents     dependents  0  dependents     1  dependent 


E  *  Corporal-  Over  3; 

Dependents  Assistance  Act J81. 60 

Title  37 45.00 

Oiflerence 36.60 

E  3  Pri»iite  First  Class— less  than  2: 

Dependents  Assistance  Act 72. 30 

inkii <5.00 

DiRerince 27.30 


}121. 50 
45.00 


$6, 931.  37 
6,375.42 


v.  444.  81 
6,  323. 25 


76.50 


5SSl9S 


105.00 
45.00 


6,085.10 
5,679.78 


1, 12L  56 


6,488.45 
5,623.11 


60.00 


405.32 


365.34 


Moathly  basic  allowance 
for  quarters 


Annual  regular  military 
con|MH)satioa  > 


Pay  grade  and  years  of  service 


Without  With 

dependents     dependents  0  dependents 


I  dependent 


E-2  Private— Less  than  2: 

Dependents  AssisUnce  Act $63.90  J105.00       $5,797.79         $6,322.54 

Titre37 45.00  45.00         5,517.79  5,459.1$ 

Oifierence 

El  Recruit— Les^  than  2: 
Dependents  Assistance  Act. 
Title  37 

Difference 15.00  60.00  222.22  858.21 


18.90 

60.00 

280.00 

863.36 

60.00 
45.00 

1C5.00 
45.00 

5.309.83 
5,0«7.61 

5,88182 
5.031  61 

'  Dehned  as  basic  pay,  cash  quarters  and  subsistence  alcvances  plus  the  tax  advantage  that  accrues  because  quarters  and  subsistence  allowances  are  nontaxable. 


The  committee  recommends  that  the 
housing  rates  provided  for  in  the  De- 
pendents Assistance  Act  for  junior  en- 
listed personnel  be  made  a  part  of  per- 
manent law,  and  the  bill  would  do  this. 

KXFIKAIION  OF  MANDATORY  ALLOTMENT 

The  bill  as  reported  eliminates  the 
mandatory  allotment  provision  which  re- 
quires that  junior  enlisted  personnel  vrith 
dependents  must  establish  an  allotment 
payable  diiectly  to  their  dependents  in 
order  to  qualify  for  tlie  higher  "with  de- 
pendents" allowance  authorized  by  the 
Dependents  Assistance  Act.  The  Depart- 


ment of  Defense  indicates  tliat  tliis  man- 
datory allotment  requirement  is  an  ob- 
jectionable irritant  to  the  members  con- 
cerned. 

In  1962,  the  Congress  removed  the  pro- 
vision in  law  requiring  that  senior  en- 
listed personnel,  that  is,  pay  grades 
E-4 — corporal — with  over  4  years'  serv- 
ice, and  above,  must  allot  a  portion  of 
their  pay  before  receiving  quarters 
allowances. 

What  remained  in  law  was  the  require- 
ment for  a  mandatory  allotment  to  be 
made  by  members  In  pay  grade  E — cor- 


poral— ^with  less  than  4  years'  service, 
and  below,  before  they  could  receive  en- 
titlement to  the  higher  rate  for  basic  al- 
lowance for  quartei-s  provided  by  the  De- 
pendents Assistance  Act.  Tliis  i-equire- 
ment  implies  that  lower  grade  enlisted 
personnel  are  not  responsible  for  pro- 
viding financial  support  for  their  de- 
pendents. This  position  has  never  been 
upheld  by  the  Government  or  industry 
as  it  pertains  to  civilian  employees.  The 
committee  agrees  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  that  the  mandatory  allotment 
provision  is  not  appropriate  in  today's 
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envu-onment  and  the  bill  as  reported  re- 
moves it  from  cinrent  law. 

OtTASTXBS  AIXOWAMCES  FOR  JTNIOB  ISSBiVISTS 

The  bill  as  reported  contains  new  au- 
thority to  pay  a  basic  allowance  for  quar- 
tei-s  to  junior  enlisted  membei-s — E-4 
corporal  and  below — of  the  Reserve  and 
Guard  components  when  they  are  called 
to  active  duty  for  training  for  less  than 
30  days.  These  members  normally  spend 
14  or  15  days  on  active  duty  for  training 
each  year. 

Originally,  the  Dependents  Assistance 
Act  of  1950  excluded  all  resen'ists  on  ac- 
tive duty  for  training  fi-om  quarters  al- 
lowances. Tliey  were  excluded  on  the 
basis  that  their  training  did  not  create 
the  family  separation  and  dependency 
hardships  that  were  encountered  by  per- 
sonnel who  were  drafted  or  called  to  ex- 
tended active  duty. 

In  1962,  the  Congress  partiallj'  changed 
this  situation  by  providing  the  quarters 
allowances  of  the  Dependents  Assistance 
Act  for  reservists  in  pay  grades  E-4 — 
coi-poral  with  over  4  years'  service — and 
above  who  were  called  to  active  duty  for 
less  than  30  days.  In  addition,  the  Con- 
gress authoilzed  quarters  allowances  for 
junior  reservists  who  were  called  to  ac- 
tive duty  for  30  days  or  more. 

The  committee  believes  it  is  now  ap- 
propmte  to  authoiize  junior  reservists 
on  active  duty  for  trauiing  for  less  than 
30  days  the  same  entitlements  they  now 
receive  when  on  active  duty  training  for 
30  days  or  more.  Tlie  bill  as  reported 
would  do  tills. 

The  above  pro\ision  will  result  in  an 
increased  cost  of  $5.7  million  for  fiscal 
year  1974  but  will  not  require  an  increase 
in  budgetary  requirements  for  the  De- 
pai'tment  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

QUARTERS  ALLOWANCES  FOR  DEPENDENTS  OF 
MEMBERS  HELD  IN  PRETRIAL  CONFINEMENT  BY 
A  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENT 

The  bill  as  reported  contmues  the  au- 
thority to  pay  a  basic  allowance  for  quar- 
ters to  dependents  of  enlisted  members 
of  the  Ai-med  Forces  who  are  held  in 
pretrial  confinement  by  a  foreign 
government. 

The  pretrial  confinement  laws  in  other 
countries  frequently  pennit  long  term 
incarceration  without  a  trial.  Tliis  con- 
finement is  often  in  violation  of  the 
rights  afforded  service  members  by  the 
laws  of  this  country,  and  therefore  the 
military  services  requested  that  some 
action  be  taken  to  alleviate  the  financial 
hardship  on  any  dependents  involved. 
The  bill  would  not  provide  quarters  al- 
lowances for  the  dependents  of  military 
membere  who  are  absent  without 
leave — AWOL — as  is  the  case  under  pres- 
ent law.  This  provision  will  result  in  an 
aimual  savings  of  $3  million. 

CONTINUATION   OF  SPECIAL  PAT  AUTKORITV   FOB 
HEALTH    PROFESSIONALS 

The  bill  as  reported  continues  until 
July  1,  1975,  the  special  pay  provisions 
for  physicians,  dentists,  veterinarians, 
and  optometrists. 

Unless  the  authority  for  this  special 
pay  is  continued,  those  health  profes- 
sionals entering  on  active  duty  on  or 
after  July  1,  1973,  would  not  be  entitled 
to  receive  this  special  pay  whereas  those 


who  had  entered  on  active  duty  before 
July  1,  1973,  would  continue  to  receive 
such  pay. 

The  amount  of  special  pay  for  physi- 
ciajis  and  dentists  is  graduated  in  ac- 
cordance with  length  of  senrlce.  Physi- 
cians and  dentists  with  less  than  2  years 
of  service  receive  $100  a  month;  those 
with  2  to  6  years  of  service  receive  $150; 
those  with  6  to  10  years  receive  $250; 
and,  those  with  10  or  more  years  receive 
$350  a  month.  Veterinarians  and  optome- 
trists i-eceive  special  pay  of  $100  per 
month  regardless  of  their  length  of 
service. 

The  committee  believes  it  would  be 
inequitable  to  cut  off  arbitrarily  special 
pay  for  the  health  professionals  in  ques- 
tion who  happened  to  have  entei*ed  serv- 
ice after  Jime  30,  1973,  and  therefore  the 
bill  provides  for  a  continuation  of  special 
pay  autliority  through  July  1,  1975. 

SUTBSTANTiVE    COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS    TO 
S.    1916 

The  committee  made  three  substantive 
amendments  to  S.  1916  as  introduced 
and  these  had  to  do  with  first,  tlie  de- 
pendency of  illegitimate  children,  sec- 
ond, an  extension  to  Etecember  31,  1973 
of  the  authority  to  pay  flight  pay  to  col- 
onels and  above  and  thu-d,  an  extension 
for  1  yeai"  to  July  1, 1974  of  the  authority 
to  paj-  bonuses  for  certain  enlistments 
in  the  combat  ai-ms. 

DEPENDEKCY    OF    ILLECIIIM.\TE    CHILDREN 

The  committee  amendment  in  regard 
to  tlie  dependency  of  illegitimate  chil- 
dren would  change  the  statutory  defini- 
tion of  a  military  dependent  by  permit- 
ting a  member  to  claim  as  a  dependent  an 
tinmarried,  acknowledged,  illegitimate 
child  or  an  unmarried  illegitimate  child 
whose  alleged  father  member  has  been 
judicially  decreed  to  be  the  father  of 
such  child  or  judicially  ordered  to  con- 
tribute to  such  child's  support,  who  is  in 
fact  dependent  on  the  member  and  is 
under  21  years  of  age  or  is  incapable  of 
self-support.  The  amendment  would  also 
repeal  that  statutory  proviso  which  pro- 
vides for  different  treatment  of  a  female 
member  in  the  apiilication  of  dependency 
criteria. 

The  committee  amendment,  in  author- 
izing dependency  status  to  a  member's 
illegitimate  child,  would  entitle  such 
member  to  certain  allowances,  or  in- 
creased allowances,  on  behalf  of  such 
child.  An  allowance  for  quarters,  or  an 
increase  in  this  allowance,  would  be  ac- 
corded in  addition  to  travel  and  ti"ans- 
portation  of  the  child.  Under  certain 
conditions,  overseas  cost-of-living  and 
temporai-y  lodging  allowances  would  be 
increased  on  account  of  an  illegitimate, 
dependent  child  and  the  family  separa- 
tion allowance  might  be  authorized.  Pro- 
viding the  appropriate  prerequisites  are 
met,  these  allowances  are  accorded  with- 
out question  on  behalf  of  a  member's 
wife  or  unmarried,  legitimate  child.  It  is 
the  view  of  the  committee  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  that  entitlement  to 
such  allowances  on  behalf  of  a  member's 
illegitimate,  minor  child  is  juctified.  Fur- 
ther, this  view  is  in  consonance  with  a 
decision  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  {Mil- 
ler V,  Laird.  349  P.  Supp.  1034  <D.D.C.> ) 


wliich  forbade  the  denial  of  medical 
benefits  to  an  illegitimate  child  of  a 
service  member. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT    ON    FLIGHT    PAY 

The  committee  amendment  on  flight 
pay  amends  section  715  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriation  Act. 
1973 — 86  Stat.  1199 — by  extending  tintil 
December  31,  1973,  the  date  after  which 
members  in  the  rank  of  colonel  or  equiv- 
alent— 0-6 — or  above,  in  noncombat  as- 
signments are  no  longer  entitled  to  flight 
pay. 

Section  715  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriation  Act,  1973  (Public 
Law  92-570)  continued  the  mandatory 
prohibition  of  proficiency  flying  estab- 
lished in  the  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1972  (Public  Law  92- 
204)  and,  in  addition,  prohibited  after 
May  31,  1973,  the  payment  of  flight  pay 
to  officers  of  the  grade  0-6 — colonel  and 
Navy  captain — and  higher  who  are  not 
assigned  to  duties  requiring  active  par- 
ticipation in  operational  flying.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  protested  this  action 
as  being  unfair  to  the  members  affected 
and,  after  urging  by  the  Congress  to  re- 
view the  entile  issue,  submitted  to  the 
Congress  a  substantive  legislative  pro- 
posal restructuring  flight  pay.  Becau.se 
the  DeE>artment  submitted  the  i-estruc- 
tured  legislation  within  several  weeks  of 
the  date  prohibiting  the  payment  of 
flight  pay  to  ceitain  senior  officers,  and 
because  of  the  Department's  proposed 
fundamental  changes  to  the  flight  pay 
system,  the  Department  requested  thai 
the  date  of  prohibition  of  flight  pay  to 
certain  senior  officers  be  changed  to  De- 
cember 31,  1973,  in  order  to  provide  the 
Congress  opportunity  to  consider  the  pro- 
posal In  detail  while  simultaneously  be- 
ing fair  to  the  officers  affected.  The  com- 
mittee concurred  in  this  position.  Under 
the  committee  amendment  all  flight  pay 
benefits  would  be  retroactive  to  May  31. 
1973. 

COMBAT    ARMS    ENLISTMENT    BONTJS 

Mr.  President,  I  have  left  for  last  an 
explanation  of  the  committee's  action  in 
regard  to  the  combat  arms  enlistment 
bonus.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  matter  ol 
some  importance  and  will  therefore  take 
the  time  to  explain  in  some  detail  the 
committee's  action  in  this  matter  and 
the  reason  for  it. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT  ON  ENLISTMENT  BONUS 

The  committee  amendment  extends 
the  authority  to  pay  a  combat  enlistment 
bonus  for  1  year,  from  June  30,  1973  lo 
Jime  30,  1974,  at  a  maximum  of  $3,000 
for  at  least  a  3-year  period  of  obligated 
service.  The  committee  believes  tliat  Uie 
language  for  the  entitlement  .should  be 
sufficiently  limiting  to  ensure  tliat  only 
those  individuals  who  enlist  in  skills  in 
infantry,  armor,  and  artillery  will  receive 
the  bonus,  this  being  the  intent  of  the 
1971  legislation  which  authorized  the 
combat  enlistment  bonus.  The  committee 
has  therefore  amended  that  portion  o! 
the  bill  relating  to  the  enlistment  bonu.s 
to  authorize  the  bonus  for  only  those 
career  fields  of  infantry,  armor,  and  field 
artillery  cannon  in  the  Army  and  infan- 
try, artillery,  and  tank  and  amphibian 
tractor  in  the  Marine  Coips. 
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In  addition,  the  committee  amend- 
ment authorizes  extension  of  the  bonus 
for  just  1  year,  rather  tlian  2  years  un- 
der the  original  bill.  The  committee  felt 
that  since  the  bonus  was  originally  in- 
tended to  be  used  on  an  experimental 
basis,  it  might  ue  wise  to  observe  the 
success  or  lack  of  success  of  the  bonus  for 
just  1  year  in  an  all- volunteer  environ- 
ment. 

BACKGROUND     OF     COMBAT     ENLISTMENT     BONUS 

The  combat  enlistment  bonus  was  au- 
thorized as  a  part  of  Public  Law  92- 
129,  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  Sep- 
tember, 1971,  to  encourage  enlistments 
in  the  combat  arms  skill  areas  of  infan- 
ti-y.  armor,  and  artillei-y.  Originally,  the 
E>epartment  of  Defense  applied  the  use 
of  the  bonus  only  for  enlistments  in  these 
specific  skill  areas.  Just  recently,  how- 
ever, the  Department  of  Defense  made  a 
change  in  its  use  of  the  enlistment  bonus 
by  making  12  additional  skill  areas  eli- 
gible for  the  bonus.  This  brought  to  15 
the  niunber  of  skill  areas  covered  by  the 
bonus,  an  increase  of  12  over  the  original 
three  skill  areas  of  infanti-y,  armor  and 
artillery. 

I  believe  the  original  congressional 
legislative  intent  on  use  of  the  combat 
enlistment  bonus  is  clear  and,  that  is. 
that  the  combat  enlistment  bonus  would 
be  limited  to  the  combat  arms  skill  areas 
of  infantry,  armor,  and  artillery. 

This  point  was  made  emphatically  by 
the  manager  of  the  1971  legislation.  Sen- 
ator Stennis,  when  the  Senate  first  de- 
bated this  proposal.  Senator  Stennis 
stated: 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  plans  that  this 
test  program  will  be  used  Initially  for  the 
Army  combat  arms  skills — infantry,  armor, 
and  artillery.  The  results  of  the  program 
will  be  carefully  examined  before  any  fur- 
ther action  is  taken. 

The  Senator  further  stated  in  re- 
sponse to  questioning: 

The  principle  of  the  so-called  Volunteer 
Army  plan  is  much  broader,  of  course,  but 
we  limited  this  to  the  testimony  of  the  Sec- 
retary. He  is  bound,  as  a  matter  of  record,  to 
use  the  bonus  only  in  these  three  categories. 

Therefore,  the  bill  and  report  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  contain  very 
specific  language  limiting  the  use  of  the 
combat  enlistment  bonus  to  the  skill 
areas  of  infantry,  armor,  and  artillery, 
as  originally  intended. 

CLOSING 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
would  result  in  no  Increase  in  budgetary 
requirements  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. I  urge  prompt  action  on  this  bill 
by  the  Senate  because  certain  important 
portions  of  this  legislation  expiie  on 
June  30,  1973. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  now  to  the  dis. 
tingulshed  Senator  fi'om  Iowa  <Mr. 
Hughes  >. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  the  clerk 
CO  report  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  advise  the  Senator  from  Iowa  that 
the  first  order  of  business  will  be  dis- 
position of  the  committee  amendments. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


committee  amendments  be  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  as 
amended  be  considered  as  original  text 
for  purposes  of  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc ;  and  without 
objection,  the  bill  as  amended  will  be 
treated  as  original  t€Xt,  subject  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  which  I  have  just  sent 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  5.  line  3.  strike  out  paragraph  (i; 
of  section  105  and  insert  the  following: 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  basic  allowance  for  quarters  to 
which  an  enlisted  member  may  be  entitled 
as  a  member  with  dependents  shall  not,  for 
such  period  as  the  Secretary  concerned  may 
prescribe,  be  contingent  on  the  right  of  such 
member  to  receive  pay.";  and 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  offer  to  S.  1916  in- 
volves more  than  dollars  and  cents.  It  is 
essential  if  the  military  services  are  to 
have  the  discretion  necessary  to  show- 
just  attention  to  the  legitimate  needs  of 
the  families  of  service  members. 

As  reported  by  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  section  105 (i)  would  re- 
strict payment  of  the  monthly  basic  al- 
lowance for  quarters  to  authorized  de- 
pendents of  service  members  who  are  on 
a  non-pay  status  solely  to  cases  where  the 
service  member  was  being  held  in  pretrial 
confinement  in  a  foreign  jail. 

This  restriction  goes  too  far.  It  over- 
turns 23  years  of  experience  with  broader 
discretionary  language  in  the  Depend- 
ents' Assistance  Act — the  language  which 
I  propose  to  substitute  for  the  commit- 
tees  language. 

When  the  House  of  Representatives 
considered  its  version  of  this  legislation 
a  few  days  ago,  that  body  approved  the 
language  which  I  am  proposing.  In  its 
report,  the  House  Armed  Service  Com- 
mittee said : 

The  committee  believes  the  continued  fi- 
nancial support  of  the  dependents  will  often 
prove  advisable  in  such  cases — as  men  who 
are  absent  without  leave — and  that  the  au- 
thority should  not  be  limited  to  cases  of 
incarceration  by  a  foreign  government. 

Current  practice  under  existing  law  is 
to  grant  this  quarters  allowance  to  the 
AWOL  members'  family  for  up  to  2 
months.  The  dollar  amounts  are  small, 
typically  $105  per  month,  yet  they  can  be 
quite  important  in  providing  a  roof  over 
the  family's  head  until  arrangements  can 
be  made  to  return  the  family  to  the 
States. 

Tliis  allowance  can  also  be  important 
in  providing  for  the  family  during  the 
period  when  the  absent  serviceman  de- 
cides to  return.  If  we  take  away  the  cur- 
rent laws  flexibility,  we  run  the  risk  of 
forcing  the  family  to  be  moved  immedi- 
ately and  undercutting  an  important  In- 
centive for  the  serviceman  to  return. 


If  we  change  current  law  by  adopting 
the  committee's  language,  we  may  find 
ourselves  harshly  penalizing  families  be- 
fore a  final  determination  is  made  of  any 
extenuating  circumstances  in  the  serv- 
iceman's case. 

A  man  may  be  convicted  of  being 
AWOL  simply  on  proof  of  absence.  But 
courts-martial  can  and  do  take  into  ac- 
count mitigating  or  extenuating  circum- 
stances when  deciding  on  the  severity  of 
punishment.  The  committee's  language 
would  force  a  decision  on  the  family's 
allowance  before  a  judgment  has  been 
made  on  the  serviceman's  offense. 

Right  now,  I  am  told,  the  services 
bend  over  backwards  to  take  care  of  these 
families.  I  believe  that  for  23  years,  the 
various  service  Secretaries  have  used  the 
discretion  provided  by  law  to  handle 
these  cases  of  genuine  need.  My  amend- 
ment would  make  permanent  this  dis- 
cretion, this  flexibility. 

But  if  the  committee's  language  pre- 
vails, this  ability  to  show  compassion 
would  be  forbidden. 

It  was  said  in  conunittee  that  this  new 
restriction  would  save  the  Government 
about  $3  million  per  year.  But  when  the 
Defense  Department  is  pressed  to  justify 
this  figure,  the  answer  comes  back  that 
it  is  really  a  guess. 

For  a  lot  of  complicated  bookkeeping 
and  statistical  reasons,  we  do  not  really 
know  exactly  how  many  servicemen  go 
AWOL  for  long  enough  to  have  their  de- 
pendents' quarters  allowance  questioned. 
Under  current  practice,  checks  come 
imtil  they  are  stopped— but  they  are  not 
stopped  imtll  the  services  have  two 
months  to  get  things  straightened  out. 
Under  the  committee's  bill,  however, 
this  leeway  would  be  denied. 

The  Defense  Department  cannot  tell 
us  how  many  men  get  dishonorably  dis- 
charged because  of  being  AWOL  com- 
pared to  how  many  are  tried  and  given 
lesser  punishments. 

The  only  reason  given  for  ending  23 
years  of  discretionary  policy  is  to  save 
an  indeterminate  amount,  perhaps  $3 
miUion.  If  the  Defense  Department  mere- 
ly wants  to  save  money,  I  believe  it  could 
revise  its  own  regulations  to  prevent  any 
abuses  which  may  now  occur.  But  in  the 
absence  of  any  clear  evidence  on  the 
magnitude  of  such  abuses,  I  would  argue 
against  wTiting  new,  rigid,  restrictions 
into  law. 

Another  argument  advanced  for  the 
change  in  current  law  is  that  the  situa- 
tion is  somehow  different  now  with  an 
all-volunteer  force.  But  we  have  had  an 
all-volimteer  Navy  and  Air  Force,  and 
these  services  still  find  some  utility  for 
this  discretion.  And  Army  figures  show 
a  far  higher  rate  of  AWOL  among  en- 
listees than  among  draftees.  I  just  do  not 
see  how  the  nature  of  the  enlistment  or 
induction  is  relevant.  The  real  question 
is  what  families  might  need  in  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  Pentagon  does  not  really  know 
how  much  is  being  spent  imder  the  cur- 
rent law  to  help  these  famiUes.  Many  of 
these  decisions  to  continue  allowances  are 
reportedly  made  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
by  those  closest  to  the  situation.  Why 
should  we  assiune  that  there  are  abuses, 
which  have  not  been  proven?  I  think  a 
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better  policy  Is  to  retain  the  dlscretl<m 
for  commanders  on  the  scene  to  iielp 
families  in  gentiine  need.  My  aoaend- 
ment  would  continue  tliat  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  vntb  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  per- 
haps he  would  like  to  comment  on  it  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Department  of  Defense  states 
it  no  longer  needs  the  broad  authority 
in  present  law  to  provide  housing  allow- 
ances for  dependents  of  memliers  in  a 
nonpay  status  due  to  the  change  in  the 
military  environment  during  the  past  few 
years.  With  the  end  of  the  draft,  the 
probability  of  enlisting  men  who  cannot 
cope  with  it  should  decrease  significantly. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Serxa- 
tor  from  Iowa,  as  I  understand  it,  would 
keep  the  law  as  it  is  and  permit  the  Sec- 
retai-y  to  have  the  discretion  as  to 
whether  dependents  of  members  who  are 
AWOL  would  receive  housing  allow- 
ances. Since  this  authority  would  be  dis- 
cretionary with  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
I  see  no  objection  to  accepting  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield. 

Mr,  TOWER.  May  I  say  that  I  think 
the  amendment  is  meritorious.  From  my 
own  standpoint,  I  find  it  not  to  be  objec- 
tionable at  aU.  Speaking  for  the  minority 
on  the  committee.  I  can  say  that  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  of  the 
same  mind  as  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  accept  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughis)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  ftuther  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
H.R.  8537  and  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of  that 
bUl. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— could  the  Senator 
please  explain  that? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  that  the  House  has 
passed  HH.  8537  and  S.  1916  is  the  Sen- 
ate companion  bill  to  H.R.  8537. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Oh,  this  is  the  companion 
biU. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  see.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Texaa. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered  and  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
8537  which  wiU  be  sUted  by  tlUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

H.R.  8537  to  amend  tiUes  10  and  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  permanent  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Dependents  Aaelstance  Act  of 
19S0,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purpo%s. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  H.R.  8537  be  amended 
by  striking  out  everything  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  text  of  S.  1916  as  amended. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment as  amended  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

llie  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  (H.R. 
8537)  was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agi-eed  to. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  S. 
1916  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  following 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolution: 

8.  1201.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber IS,  1966  (80  Stat.  916),  as  amended, 
establishing  a  program  for  the  preservation 
of  additional  historic  properties  throughout 
the  Nation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1501.  An  act  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  to  provide  for  continu- 
ing authorization  tor  appropriations;  and 

H.J.  Res.  499.  A  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  an  extension  of  the  term  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Banking  Laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  <Mr.  McIwttfe). 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Hughes)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  tlie 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


RECESS  UNTIL  1:14  PM. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
for  1  hour. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  12: 14 
p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  1:14 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  <  Mr.  Hathaway  » . 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  or 
tomorrow,  wiiichever  is  the  case,  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  10 
ajn.  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senate  completes  action  to- 
day, as  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will,  on  the 
Federal  financing  bank  bill,  the  Senate 
will  go  over  imtil  Monday:  and  at  the 
time  the  action  is  completed  on  the  Fed- 
eral financing  bank  bill  today,  the  order 
for  meeting  on  tomorrow,  which  was 
previously  entered,  will  then  be  vacated. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING,  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS  TO  MEET  DURING  THE 
SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE  ON  MON- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  immedi- 
ately following  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  on  Monday 
next,  there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  S.  1443,  THE  DEFENSE 
ARTICLES  TO  FOREIGN  COUN- 
TRIES BILL,  TO  BECOME  THE 
PENDING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  close 
01  business  today,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration— for  the  purpose  of 
making  it  the  pending  business  today  and 
the  unfinished  business  on  Monday— of 
Calendar  No.  179.  S.  1443,  the  defense 
articles  to  foreign  countries  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  S. 
343,  THE  FEDERAL  ELECTIONS  DAY 
BILL.  ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day next,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  business,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  207, 
S.  343,  the  Federal  elections  day  bill,  for 
a  first-track  item. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ; 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  ON  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  Monday  next,  the  Senate  will  resume 
operating  on  a  multiple -track  basis.  The 
first-track  item  will  be  S.  343,  the  Fed- 
eral elections  day  bill.  There  may  be  other 
first-track  items  on  Monday,  depending 
on  what  the  situation  is.  But  the  present 
understanding  is  that  S.  1443.  the  defense 
articles  to  foreign  countries  bill,  which 
will  be  the  unfinished  business,  will  be 
the  .second-track  item. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PERCY  ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order,  on 
Monday  next,  and  prior  to  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  fMr. 
Percy)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR NUNN  ON  WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Wed- 
nesday next,  after  the  two  leaders  or 
their  designees  have  been  recognized  un- 
der the  standing  order,  the  distinguished 
junior     Senator     from     Georgia     (Mr. 


NiTNN)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  DAILY  RECESS  OF  THE 
SENATE  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thurs- 
day next,  it  stand  in  recess,  respectively, 
until  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday.  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR TOWER  AND  SENATOR 
ROBERT  C.  BYRD  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on 
Wednesday  next,  after  the  order  for  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
NuNN)  has  been  consummated,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  and  that  he  be  followed  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ATOMIC   ENERGY   COMMISSION 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  iS.  1994)  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  accordance  with  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  H.R.  1994. 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  again  demonstrates  the  Joint 
Committee's  conviction  that  the  Com- 
mission's national  laboratories  are  an 
unsurpassed  national  asset  in  terms  of 
scientific  talent  and  facilities  that  must 
be  utilized  in  helping  define  solutions  to 
the  Nation's  energy  dilemma. 

I  share  that  conviction  and  am  pleased 
that  the  Joint  Committee  has  again  au- 
thorized the  Commission  to  bring  its  re- 
sources to  bear  on  research  that  is 
needed  to  ascertain  the  feasibility  of 
harnessing  the  Nations  geothermal 
energy  resources  for  the  generation  of 
electricity. 

The  present  bill  authorizes  $4.7  mil- 
lion for  an  AEC  geothermal  power  re- 
search program.  The  authorization  is  in- 


tended to  place  the  Commission  in  a  po- 
sition to  move  ahead  with  research  that 
is  already  overdue  in  connection  with 
dry  geothermal  formations — the  so- 
called  "hot  rock"  geothermal  phenome- 
non. The  hope  is  that  means  can  be 
foimd  for  penetrating  vast  "hot  rock" 
formations  that  exist  throughout  our 
Western  States  so  that  their  heat  can 
be  harnessed  to  produce  electric  power. 

The  authorization  will  also  enable  the 
Commission  to  undertake  cooperative 
ventures  with  private  industry  to  develop, 
test,  and  demonstrate  promising  techno- 
logical concepts  for  the  exploitation  of 
natural  steam  and  hot  water  geothermal 
resources. 

This  is  the  third  year  in  succession 
that  the  Joint  Committee  has  authorized 
an  AEC  geothermal  research  program. 
Funds  were  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated in  both  1972  and  1973,  but  for  rea- 
sons that  defy  my  comprehension  the 
Joint  Committee's  initiative  has  not  been 
pursued  by  the  administration.  The  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  with- 
held both  the  fiscal  year  1972  and  1973 
funds  from  the  Commission  and  effec- 
tively blocked  the  launching  of  a  mean- 
ingful AEC  geothermal  power  research 
program.  Also,  the  administration  re- 
quested no  funds  for  such  a  program  in 
fiscal  year  1974. 

The  Pi-esident's  energy  messages  have 
consistently  recognized  the  potential  of 
the  Nation's  geothermal  resources  as  a 
new.  clean  energy  source.  But  progress  in 
this  as  in  other  areas  needs  more  than 
lip  semce.  OMB's  past  refusal  to  ap- 
portion geothermal  funds  to  the  Com- 
mission and  the  absence  of  any  budget 
request  for  the  next  fiscal  year  make  no 
sense  at  all  in  view  of  the  administra- 
tion's repeated  expressions  of  support, 
for  research  into  new  energy  sources. 

The  present  authorization  represents 
a  renewal  of  the  Joint  Committee's  ini- 
tiative in  a  vitally  important  energy  area. 
Geothermal  power  needs  Government  re- 
search assistance  to  demonstrate  its  fea- 
sibility and  it  is  high  time  the  adminis- 
tration responded  to  this  initiative. 

Such  an  effort  should  have  been 
launched  years  ago  and  I  hope  the  ad- 
ministration will  honor  its  own  commit- 
ment to  clean  energy  research  and  per- 
mit the  AEC  to  move  ahead  when  the 
funds  are  appropriated  for  the  present 
authorization. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
17,  1973,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
in  partnership  with  CER  Geonuclear 
Corp.  detonated  three  30-kiloton  nuclear 
devices  in  the  western  portion  of  my 
State.  The  detonation  was  part  of  an  at- 
tempt to  stimulate  natural  gas  produc- 
tion by  using  nuclear  explosives. 

I  was  opposed  to  that  test.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  principal  reason  that  not 
enough  work  has  been  done  on  conven- 
tional fracturing  techniques  which  might 
be  used  to  free  natural  gas  from  the  tight 
sand  formations  in  the  Piceance  Creek 
Basin  in  Colorado.  I  also  opposed  the 
test  because  of  dangers  too  obvious  to 
detail  which  result  from  creating  addi- 
tional long-lived  radioactive  materials. 
It  is  essential  that  we  explore  alternate 
methods  for  releasing  that  natural  gas. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  report  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
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on  today's  pending  business.  S.  1994. 
agrees  with  the  need  to  explore  alter- 
nate methods  for  stimulating  tight  sand 
formations.  The  report  states  on  page  21 
that — 

The  Joint  Committee  considers  it  essen- 
tial that  the  Government  obtain  broad  based 
information  concerning  variovis  methods  of 
stimulating  "tight"  oil  and  gas  deposits.  The 
Joint  Committee  therefore  strongly  recom- 
mends that  an  additional  $800,000  be  added 
for  fiscal  year  1974  to  the  Plowshare  pro- 
gram for  the  specific  purpose  of  evaluating 
hydro-fracturing  and  other  conventional  ap- 
proaches to  gas  stimulating  in  the  deposits 
located  where  nuclear  stimulation  has  been 
tried,  or  Is  anticipated.  These  evaluations 
can  include  Joint  efforts  with  industry  to 
determine  the  various  cost,  rate  of  recovery, 
and  ultimate  recoveries  from  various  meth- 
ods of  stimulating  these  formations.  Analyti- 
cal studies  of  the  various  combinations  of 
such  production  techniques  should  be  in- 
cluded. 

The  AEC  requested  $8  million  for  the 
operating  expenses  of  the  applied  energy 
technology  program  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
Of  that  $8  million  approximately  $3.8 
million  was  earmarked  for  researching 
and  developing  possible  applications  of 
underground  explosions.  The  committee 
recommends  authorization  of  $18.6  mil- 
lion for  the  operating  expenses  of  the  ap- 
plied technology  program.  That  increase 
includes  an  additional  $800,000  for  the 
Plowshare  program  which  is  earmarked 
for  the  evaluation  of  conventional  ap- 
proaches to  gas  stimulation  techniques. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  re- 
port states : 

No  nuclear  experiments  or  device  develop- 
ment tests  are  planned  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

In  a  statement  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Lands  hearing  held  on 
May  11.  1973,  to  explore  the  subject  of 
"Use  of  Public  Lands  for  Nuclear  Stim- 
ulation of  Natural  Gas — Informational 
Hearing  on  Project  Rio  Blanco."  Dr.  Ger- 
ald W.  Johnson  of  the  Division  of  Ap- 
plied Technology.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, discussed  conventional  stimula- 
tion techniques.  He  stated  that — 

Estimates  of  both  technologies  (nuclear 
and  hydraulic  fracturing)  indicate  that  the 
range  of  potential  production  costs  for  a 
given  volume  of  gas  is  similar.  However,  the 
assumption  used  in  deriving  these  costs  esti- 
mates must  be  certified  by  prototype  field 
tests.  .  .  .  Only  by  comparing  the  results  of 
this  approach  (conventional  fracturing)  with 
those  attained  by  such  experiments  as  Rio 
Blanco  will  the  capabilities  of  both  concepts 
be  defined. 

The  AEC  agreed  that  techniques  to 
stimulate  the  natural  gas  flow  which  do 
not  use  nuclear  devices,  "should  be  de- 
veloped to  their  maximum  capability  for 
application  in  appropriate  geological 
settings." 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior Kenneth  Lay  said : 

We  in  the  Department  would  be  delighted, 
as  we  are  sure  the  AEC  would  be,  if  the 
Rocky  Mountain  formations  could  be  stimu- 
lated through  a  non-nuclear  fracturing 
method,  especially  If  the  economics  and  en- 
vironmental considerations  proved  to  be 
favorable. 

Mr.  Ray  Watkins,  Cliief  of  the  Division 
of  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, agi-eed  that — 


There  is  a  possibility  that  they  (the  tight 
sand  formations)  coiUd  be  fractured  by  a 
combination  of  techniques,  such  as  utlllzUig 
the  natural  fractures,  drilling,  deviated  wells, 
and  combining  hydraulic  fracturing  with 
chemical  explosive  fracturing.  Unfortunately, 
the  technology  is  not  sufficient  that  it  could 
be  applied. 

Dr.  Richard  A.  Morse  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Petroleum  Engineering  at  Texas 
A.  &  M.  University  made  a  strong  case 
for  conventional  fracturing  techniques  at 
that  hearing.  In  fact  he  gave  me  "10  to 
1  odds"  that  conventional  techniques 
would  work.  In  these  days  of  stock  mar- 
ket declines  and  rising  prices,  you  just 
cannot  get  a  better  bet. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  express  my 
view  that  the  natural  gas  trapped  in 
those  formations  is  a  significant  asset. 
We  must  find  safe  and  acceptable  ways 
of  using  that  asset.  I  am  extremely 
pleased  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  is  authorizing  additional  funds 
to  explore  new  means  for  releasing  that 
gas.  I  am  also  pleased  that  the  AEC  will 
not  be  conducting  nuclear  experiments 
or  de\ice  development  tests  in  1974. 


CONSENT  TO  THE  INTERSTATE 
ENVIRONMENT  COMPACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
218.  S.  9,  whicli  has  been  cleared  all 
around. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  9)  to  consent  to  the  Interstate 
Environment  Compact. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  9)  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
consent  of  Congress  Is  given  to  any  two  or 
more  States  to  enter  Into  the  following 
compact : 

"INTERSTATE  ENVIRONMENT  COMPACT 

"Abticle  1 

"rinbincs,    purposes,    and   beservations 

OP    POWER 

"1.01  Findings. — Signatory  States  hereby 
find  and  declare : 

"(a)  Unabated  pollution  of  our  environ- 
ment threatens  the  general  welfare  of  the 
Nation  and  its  citizens. 

"(b)  The  condition  of  oiu-  environment, 
and  the  enhancement  of  that  environment. 
Is  a  matter  of  national,  regional,  State,  and 
local  concern. 

"(c)  The  solution  to  environmental  prob- 
lems which  transcend  State  boundaries,  re- 
quire cooperation  among  the  adjoining 
Jurisdictions. 

"(d)  Efforts  to  obtain  a  quality  environ- 
ment must  be  better  coordinated.  Intensified, 
and  made  more  effective  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

"(e)  It  is  In  the  common  interest  of  all 
Jurisdictions  to  act  cooperatively  to  resolve 
their    mutual    environmental    problems. 

"1.02  PmposEs. — The  piUTJOses  of  the 
signatories  In  enacting  this  compact  are: 

"(a)  To  a.sslst  and  participate  in  national 
environmental  protection  activities  involv- 
ing surveUlance  and  monitoring,  <lata  gath- 
ering and  data  sharing,  tiie  planning  con- 


struction, financing,  and  operation  and 
maintenance  of  treatment  facilities,  as  set 
forth  in  Federal  legislation,  and  the  regula-  , 
tion  of  land  use  not  inconsistent  wltA  tlie 
Clean  Air  Act,  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  the  Solid  Waste  Di.sposal  Acr. 
or  other  Federal  law. 

"<b)  To  promote,  through  Interstate  agree- 
ments, intergovernmental  cooperation  and 
coordination  in  .such  activities  by  the  sig- 
natories and  the  Federal  Government. 

"(c)  To  preserve  and  utilize  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  of  existing  State  agencies 
of  government  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
compact. 

"1.03  Powers  of  the  UNrrEo  States. — 

"(a)  Nothing  contained  in  this  compact 
shall  impair,  affect,  or  extend  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  compact  shall  be 
deemed  to  impair  or  affect  any  rights,  pow- 
ers, duties,  or  respousibUlties  vested  by  law 
in  the  United  States,  its  agencies  or  Instru- 
mentalities. 

"1.04  Powers  of  the  States. — Nothing  con- 
tained In  this  compact  shall  impair  or  ex- 
tend the  constitutional  authority  of  any 
signatory  nor  shall  the  police  powers  of  any 
signatory  be  affected  except  as  expressly  pro- 
vided In  a  supplement-ary  agreement  under 
article  4. 

"ARTICLE   2 

"short      TITLE,      definitions;      PURPOSES,      A.ND 

LIMITATIONS 

"2.01  Short  Title. — This  compact  shall  be 
known  and  may  be  cited  as  the  Interstate 
Environment  Compact. 

"2.02  Definitions. — For  the  purpose  of 
this  compact  and  of  any  supplemental  or 
concurring  legislation  enacted  pursuant  or 
in  relation  hereto,  except  as  may  be  other- 
wise required  by  the  context: 

"(a)  'State'  shall  mean  any  State  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States. 

"(b)  "Interstate  environmental  pollution" 
shall  mean  any  pollution  of  a  stream  or  body 
of  water  crossing  or  marking  a  State  bound- 
ary, pollution  originating  In  an  Interstate 
air  quality  control  region,  any  solid  wa.ste 
disposal  program  participated  in  by  more 
than  one  State,  or  land  use  practice  affect- 
ing the  environment  of  more  than  one  State. 

"(c)  'Government'  shall  mean  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  or  a  signatory 
State. 

"(d)  'Federal  Government"  shall  mean  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  any  appropriate  department,  instru- 
mentality, agency,  commission,  bureau,  divi- 
sion, branch  or  other  iniit  thereof,  as  tlie 
case  may  be,  but  shall  not  include  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

"(e)     "Signatory'    shall    mean    any    State 
which  enters  into  this  compact. 
"Article  3 
'•intergovernmental  cooperation 

'•3.01  Agreements  With  the  F'ederal  Gov- 
ernment and  Other  Agencies. — Signatories 
are  hereby  authorized  Jointly  to  participate 
in  cooperative  or  Joint  undertakings  for  the 
protection  of  the  Interstiite  environment 
with  the  Federal  Government  or  with  any 
Intergovernmental  or  Interstate  agencies. 
'•Article  4 
•'supplementary  agreements 

"4.01  Authority  To  Enter  Into  Sttppif- 
MENTARv  Agreements. — Signatories  may  en- 
ter into  agreements  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling Interstate  environmental  pollution 
problems  not  inconsistent  with  applicable 
Federal  law  and  under  terms  and  conditions 
as  deemed  appropriate  by  the  agreeing  par- 
ties under  article  4.06  and  article  4.08. 

"4.02  RECocNmoN  of  Existing  Non-Envi- 
ronmental, Intergovernmental  Arrange- 
ments.—The  .'■ignatories  agree  thai  existing 
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Federal -State.  Federal-interstate  or  other  In- 
tergovernmental arrangements  which  are  not 
primarily  directed  to  euvironmental  prot«c- 
tloii  purposes  as  de&ned  herein  are  not  af- 
fected by  this  compact. 

■■4.03.  Becognition  or  Existing  Intercov- 

r.RNMENTAL    ACSEEMENTS    DlBECTCO    TO    ENVI- 

RONMENTAL  OBJECTIVES. — All  existing  lnt«r- 
siale  and  Federal-interstate  compacts  direct- 
ly relating  to  environmental  protection  are 
hereby  expressly  recognized  and  nothing  In 
this  compact  shall  be  construed  to  diminish 
or  supersede  the  powers  and  functions  of 
such  existing  Intergovernmental  agreements 
and  the  organizations  created  by  them. 

"4.04.  Modification  of  Existing  Commis- 
sions AND  Compacts. — Recognition  herein  of 
multlstate  commissions  and  compacts  shall 
not  be  construed  to  limit  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly the  creation  of  additional  multlstate 
organizations  or  interstate  compacts,  nor  to 
prevent  termination,  modification,  extension, 
or  supplementation  of  such  multlstate  orga- 
nizations and  Interstate  compacts. 

"4.05.  Recognition  of  Future  Multistats 
Commissions  and  Interstate  Compacts. — 
Nothing  in  this  compact  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  signatories  from  entering  Into 
multlstate  organizations  or  other  Interstate 
compacts  which  do  not  conflict  with  their  ob- 
ligations under  this  compact  or  supplemen- 
t  iry  agreements. 

"4.06.  Supplementabt  Agreements. — Any 
two  or  more  signatories  may  enter  Into  sup- 
plementary agreements  for  joint,  coordinated 
or  mutual  environmental  management  ac- 
tivities relating  to  Interstate  environmental 
pollution  problems  common  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tions of  such  signatories  with  respect  to 
Joint,  coordinated,  or  mutual  monitoring, 
surveillance  and  data  sharing  activities  with 
respect  to  activities  involving  planning,  con- 
struction, flnnnclng  (by  bonds  or  otherwise), 
and  operation  and  maintenance  of  treatment 
facilities,  and  with  respect  to  the  regulation 
of  land  use  not  Inconsistent  with  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act.  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  or  other 
Federal  law,  and  may  designate  an  appro- 
priate agency  to  act  as  their  Joint  agency 
in  regard  thereto.  No  supplementary  agree- 
ment shall  be  valid  to  the  extent  that  It 
conflicts  with  the  purposes  of  this  compact 
or  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the 
creation  of  a  Joint  agency  by  supplementary 
agreement  shall  not  affect  the  privileges,  pow- 
ers, responsibilities  or  duties  under  this  com- 
pact or  any  other  Federal  law  of  signatories 
participating  therein. 

"4.07.  Execution  of  Supplementaht  Agree- 
ments AND  Effective  Date. — The  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive Is  authorized  to  negotiate  supple- 
mentary agreements  for  the  signatory  and 
his  official  signature  shall  render  the  agree- 
ment binding  upon  the  signatory:  Provided, 
That: 

"(a)  The  legislative  body  of  any  signatory 
entering  Into  such  a  supplementary  agree- 
ment shall  have  approved  or  conditioned  the 
agreement  of  that  signatory  by  appropriate 
legislative  action. 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  compact  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  right  of  Congress  by  Act 
of  law  to  disapprove  or  condition  a  supple- 
mentary agreement. 

"4.08  Special  Sdpflementart  Agree- 
ments.— Signatories  may  enter  Into  special 
supplementary  agreements  with  foreign  na- 
tions In  the  manner  provided  in  article  4.07 
for  the  same  purposes  and  with  the  same 
powers  .13  under  article  4.06  upon  the  condi- 
tion that  such  non-signatory  party  accept 
the  general  obligations  of  signatories  under 
this  compact:  Provided,  That  special  supple- 
mentary agreements  shall  become  effecti-e 
only  after  being  consented  to  by  the 
Congress. 

"4.09  Jurisdiction  of  Signatories  Re- 
served.— Nothing  in  this  compact  shall  be 
construed  to  restrict,  relinquish  or  be  In 
derogation  of,  any  power  or  authority  con- 


stitutionally possessed  by  any  signatory  with- 
in its  Jurisdiction,  except  as  specifically  pro- 
vided In  a  supplementary  agreement. 

"4.10  Complementary  Legislation  bt  Sig- 
natories.— Signatories  may  enact  such  addi- 
tional legislation  as  may  be  deemed  appro- 
priate to  enable  their  officers  and  govern- 
mental agencies  to  accomplish  effectively  the 
purposes  of  this  compac*:  and  surt'enientary 
agreements. 

"4.11  Amendments  to  Supplementary 
Agreements. — Supplementary  agreements 
may  be  amended  In  the  manner  provided  in 
article  4.07  for  the  same  purposes  as  provided 
In  article  4.0S. 

"4.12  Suits  To  Enjoin  Violations  or  Com- 
pact.— Any  person  may  commence  a  civil  ac- 
tion on  his  own  behslf  against  any  signatory 
or  any  common  or  joint  agency  established 
by  supplementary  agreement  (to  the  extent 
permitted  by  the  eleventh  amendment  to  the 
Constitution)  to  enjoin  any  violation  of  this 
compact  or  of  any  supplementary  agreement. 
The  district  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction, 
without  regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy 
or  the  citizenship  of  the  parties,  over  any 
such  action.  For  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  'person'  means  any  individual  or  or- 
ganization; or  any  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality of  the  United  States,  a  State 
or  local  government,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or 
a  possession  of  the  United  States. 

"4.13  Public  Participation  in  Decision- 
making.— All  decisions  made  by  agencies 
created  under  this  compact  or  any  supple- 
mentary agreement  shall  be  made  only  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  public  hearing, 
and  shall  be  based  upon  a  fair  evaluation  of 
the  record  at  such  hearing. 

"4.14  Full  Disclosure  for  Agency  Mem- 
bers.— Any  Individual  appointed  or  nomi- 
nated to  membership  on  any  agency  created 
pursuant  to  this  compact  or  any  supplemen- 
tary agreement  shall  be  required  to  file  within 
30  days  of  appointment  or  nomination  a 
statement  disclosing  his  current  financial 
position.  Including  all  ownerships  of  stock 
or  other  financial  interests  of  himself  or  his 
Immediate  family,  and  present  or  recent  pro- 
fessional or  business  affiliations. 

"Article  5 
"construction,    amendment    and    effective 

DATE 

"6.01  Construction. — No  provision  of 
this  compact  or  a  supplementary  agreement 
shall  be  construed  as  invalidating  any  provi- 
sion of  law  of  any  signatory,  or  as  limiting 
the  enactment  or  enforcement  of  any  legisla- 
tion or  regulations  by  any  signatory  Impos- 
ing additional  conditions  and  restrictions  to 
further  less?n  or  prevent  environmental  pol- 
lution within  Its  Jurisdiction:  Provided,  That 
such  conditions  and  restrictions  shall  not 
prevent  the  realization  by  any  other  signa- 
tory of  any  significant  benefits  relating  to 
monitoring,  surveillance,  or  data  sharing,  the 
planning,  construction,  financing  (by  bonds 
or  otherwise) ,  and  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  treatment  facilities,  or  the  regula- 
tion of  land  use  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  or 
other  Federal  law,  originally  contemplated  by 
such  agreement,  or  any  amendment  thereto. 

"5.02  SE^THABiLmr. — The  provisions  of  this 
compact  or  of  supplementary  agreements 
shall  be  severable  and  if  any  phrase,  clause, 
sentence  or  provision  of  this  compact,  or  a 
supplementary  agreement  is  declared  to  be 
contrary  to  the  constitution  of  any  signa- 
tory or  of  the  United  States  or  is  held  Invalid, 
the  constitutionality  of  the  remainder  of  this 
compact  or  of  the  supplementary  agreement 
and  the  applicability  thereof  to  any  partici- 
pating Jiu-isdlctlon,  agency,  person  or  circum- 
stance shall  not  be  affected  thereby  and  shall 
remain  in  full  fwce  and  effect  as  to  the  re- 
maining participating  Jurisdiction  and  in  full 


force  and  effect  as.  to  the  signatory  affected 
as  to  all  severable  matters.  It  Is  the  intent  of 
the  signatories  that  the  provisions  of  this 
compact  shall  be  reasonably  and  liberally 
construed  In  the  context  of  its  purposes. 

"5.03  Amendments. — Amendments  to  this 
compact  shall  become  effective  when  ap- 
proved by  Congress  and  may  be  adopted  by 
any  signatory. 

"5.04  Effective  Date. — This  compact  shall 
become  binding  on  a  State  when  enacted 
by  it  into  law  and  such  State  shall  thereafter 
be  a  signatory. 

"5.05  Withdrawal  From  the  Compact. — A 
signatory  may  withdraw  from  this  compact 
by  legislative  act.  Withdrawal  shall  be  effec- 
tive one  year  after  written  notification  of 
withdrawal  to  all  signatories:  Provided. 
Withdrawal  from  the  compact  shall  termi- 
nate all  supplementary  agreement  obliga- 
tions of  signatories  except  as  provided  by  the 
terms  of  such  supplementary  agreements." 

Sec.  2.  Reservations  of  Congressional 
Right  To  Withdraw  ob  CoNomoN  Con- 
sent.— The  power  of  Congress  to  withdraw 
or  condition  its  consent  to  the  compact  is 
expressly  reserved. 

Sec.  3.  Effect  on  Federal  Environment 
Laws.— Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  Fed- 
eral or  State  environmental  protection  law 
or  regulation. 

Sec.  4.  Notice  of  Sin>PLEMEafTARY  Agree- 
ment Negotiations. — Advance  notice  of  the 
commencement  of  formal  negotiations  by 
signatories  regarding  a  proposed  supplemen- 
tary agreement  or  amendment  thereof  shall 
be  given  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  The  President  is  en- 
couraged to  send  representatives  to  attend, 
observe,  and  render  cooperative  assistance 
to  all  such  negotiations  In  order  that  the 
provision  of  such  supplementary  agreements 
be  m  accordance  with  applicable  Federal 
law. 

Sec.  5.  Filing  op  Supplementary  Agree- 
ments.— (a)  Certified  copies  of  supplemen- 
tary agreements  or  amendments  thereof 
shall  be  filed  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  presiding  officers  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Rep-, 
reseutatlves.  The  President  or,  at  his  direc- 
tion, the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency,  shall  review  any  such 
supplementary  agreement  or  amendment 
and  report  thereon  to  the  Congress  within 
thirty  days  as  to  consistency  with  Federal 
law  and  regiilatlons  and  as  to  the  potential 
adverse  or  beneficial  effects  on  the  environ- 
ment which  may  result  from  such  supple- 
mentary agreement  or  amendment.  Within 
ninety  days  of  congressional  session  follow- 
ing the  receipt  of  such  report,  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  of  either  House  or  a 
committee  of  either  House  with  Jurisdiction 
over  the  subject  matter  of  any  such  supple- 
mentary agreement  or  amendment  may  re- 
port a  resolution  of  disapproval  of  such  sup- 
plementary agreement  or  amendment.  If 
such  resolution  is  adopted  by  either  House, 
the  supplementary  agreement  or  amend- 
ment is  disapproved.  Unless  so  disapproved, 
supplementary  agreements  shall  becomei 
effective  upon  the  expiration  of  the  said 
ninety-day  period. 

(b)  (1)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  sup- 
plementary agreement  and  report  thereon 
has  been  referred  has  not  reported  a  reso- 
lution respecting  it  at  the  end  of  sixty  cal- 
endar days  after  Its  referral,  it  is  In  order 
to  move  to  discharge  the  committee  from 
further  consideration  of  such  an  agreement 
or  amendment. 

(2)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  Individual  favoring  a  resolution 
to  disapprove  or  condition  such  agreement 
or  amendment,  is  highly  privileged  (except 
that  it  may  not  be  made  after  the  commit- 
tee has  reported  a  resolution  with  respect 
to  the  same  agreement  or  amendment) ,  and 
debate  thereon  shall  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  one  hour,   to  be  divided  equally  be- 
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tween  those  favoring  and  tho.se  opposing  the 
resolution.  An  amendment  to  the  motion 
Is  not  In  order,  and  It  Is  not  in  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(3)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to,  the  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
same  agreement  or  amendment. 

(c)  When  the  committee  has  reported,  or 
has  been  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of,  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a  sup- 
plementary agreement  or  amendment.  It  Is 
at  any  time  thereafter  In  order  (even  though 
a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect  has 
been  disagreed  to)  to  move  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution.  The 
motion  is  highly  privileged  and  is  not  de- 
batable. An  amendment  to  the  motion  Is  not 
In  order,  and  it  is  not  in  order  to  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
is  agreed  to  or  dlragreed  to. 

(d)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  not  more  than  ten  hours,  which  shall 
be  divided  equally  between  those  favoring 
and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A  motion 
further  to  limit  debate  is  not  debatable.  An 
amendment  to,  or  motion  to  recommit,  the 
resolution  is  not  in  order,  and  it  is  not  in 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(e)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  discharge  from  committee,  or 
the  consideration  of,  a  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  a  supplementary  agreement  or 
amendment,  and  motions  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  other  business,  shall  be  de- 
cided without  debate.  Appeals  from  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Chair  relating  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  rules  of  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
the  procedure  relating  to  a  resolution  with 
respect  to  a  supplementary  agreement  or 
amendment  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

Sec.  6.  Enabling  Legislation. — States  may 
enter  the  Interstate  Environment  Compact 
by  State  legislation  substantially  embodying 
the  language  of  the  first  section  enacted  prior 
or  subsequent  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  Immaterial  variances  in  language  be- 
tween State  legislation  and  the  first  section 
shall  not  impair  the  effectiveness  of  supple- 
mentary agreements. 

Sec.  7.  Short  Title. — This  Act  may  be 
known  and  cited  as  the  "Interstate  Envi- 
ronment Compact  Act  of  1972". 


QUORUM  CALL 


Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Missouii 
"Mr.  Eastland >,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas iMr.  FuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mi-.  Inouye),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan),  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Steven- 
son) are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bu>en), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey;, and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Huddleston)  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  amioimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  is  ab- 
sent, because  of  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
<Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Stevenson),  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon)  ,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke),  the  Senator 
fi-om  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gtoldwater)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case),  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe),  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
<Mr.  Stevens)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampslike 
(Mr.  Cotton)  is  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness in  his  family. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis), 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  74, 
nays  2,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 74 


Iijouie 

McClure 

Stennis 

Mathias 

Ribicoff 

Stevens 

McClellsn 

Saxbe 

Stevenson 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ATOMIC  ENERGY   COMMISSION 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  1 :  30  hav- 
ing arrived,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
vote  on  final  passage  of  S.  1994,  author- 
izing of  appropriations  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clei'k  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 


Aiken 

Pong 

Muskie 

|No.  214  Leg.) 

Allen 

Gumey 

Nelson 

Baker 

Hansen 

Nunn 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Packwood 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Beall 

Haskell 

Pearson 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bible 

Hathaway 

Percy 

Brock 

Helms 

Proxmire 

Buckley 

HoUings 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Hruska 

Roth 

Byrd, 

HuKbes 

Schweiker 

Harry  F. 

Jr.    Jackson 

Rr.ott,  Pa. 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Javits 

Scott,  Va. 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Sparkman 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Church 

Long 

Symington 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Taft 

Cook 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Dole 

McGovern 

Thurmond 

Domenici 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Dominick 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

Monclale 

Weicker 

Ervin 

Montoya 

Williams 

Fannin 

Moss 

NATS— 2 

Toung 

Gravel 

Mansfield 

NOT  VOTING- 

-24 

Abourezk 

Case 

Fulbrlsht 

Bellmon 

Cotton 

Goldwater 

Bennett 

Cranston 

Grlffln 

Biden 

Curtis 

Huddleston 

Brooke 

Eastland 

Humphrey 

So  the  bill  (S.  1994)  was  passed,  a.« 
follows : 

S.  1994 
An  Act  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  accordance 
with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houfie  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Sec.  101.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Comml.s- 
sion  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  a-; 
amended : 

(a)  For  "Operating  expen.ses",  $1,740,750.- 
000  not  to  e.xceed  «>128,800,000  in  operating 
costs  for  the  high  energy  physics  program 
category. 

(b)  For  "Plant  and  capital  equipment",  in- 
cluding constrxtction,  acquisition,  or  modifi- 
cation of  facilities,  including  land  acquisi- 
tion; and  au5qulsitiou  and  fabrication  of  capi- 
tal equipment  not  related  to  construction,  a 
sum  of  dollars  equal  to  the  total  of  the 
following: 

( 1 )  Nuclear  Materials. — 

Project  74-1-a.  additional  facilities,  high 
level  waste  storage.  Savannah  River,  South 
Carolina.  $14,000,000. 

Project  74-1-b.  replacement  ventilation,  air 
filter,  F  chemical  separations  area.  Savannah 
River,  South  Carolina,  $5,200,000. 

Project  74-1-c,  calcined  solids  storage  and 
plant  safety  Improvements,  Idaho  Chemical 
Processing  Plant,  National  Reactor  Testing 
Station,  Idaho,  $3,000,000. 

Project  74-1-d,  cooling  tower  fire  protec- 
tion, ga.seous  diffusion  plants,  $3,300,000. 

Project  74-1-e,  new  purge  ca.scade,  gase- 
ous diffusion  plant.  Oak  Ridge,  Tennes.see. 
$5,900,000. 

Project  74-1-f,  plant  liquid  effluent  pol- 
lution control,  gaseous  diffusion  plants,  $8.- 
000,000. 

Project  74-1-g.  cascade  upratlng  program, 
gaseous  diffusion  plants  (partial  AE  and 
limited  component  procurement  only),  $6,- 
000.000. 

Project  74-1 -h.  transuranium  contami- 
nated solid  waste  treatment  development 
facility.  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory. 
New  Mexico,  $1,660,000. 

(2)  Atomic  Weapons. — 

Project  74-2-a.  weapons  production,  de- 
velopment, and  test  lustaUations,  $10,000.- 
000. 

Project  74-2-b.  acid  waste  ueutralizatiou 
and  recycle  facilities.  Y-12  Plant,  Oak  Ridge. 
Tennessee.  $1,700,000. 

Project  74-2-c.  high  energy  laser  facility. 
Lawrence  Livermore  Laboratory,  California, 
$20,000,000. 

Project  74-2-d,  national  security  and  re- 
sources study  center  (AE  only),  site  undesig- 
nated, $350,000. 

(3)  Reactor  Development. — 

Project  74-3-a.  Liquid  Metal  Engineering 
Center  (LMEC)  facility  modifications.  Santa 
Susana.  California.  $3,000,000. 

Project  74-3-b.  modifications  to  EBR-II. 
National  Reactor  Testing  Station,  Idaho, 
$2,000,000. 

Project  74-3-c.  emergency  process  wa.ste 
treatment  facility.  Oak  Ridge  National  Labo- 
ratory. Tennessee.  $1,300,000. 

Project  74-3  d.  modificatioi^  to  reactors, 
$2,000,000. 

Project  74-3-e,  modifications  to  TREAT 
facility.  National  Reactor  Testing  Station. 
Idaho,  $2,500,000. 

(4)  Physicial  Research. — 

Project  74-4-a,  accelerator  and  reactor  im- 
provements, high  energy  physics,  $1,100,000. 

Project  74-4-b,  accelerator  and  reactor  Im- 
provements, medium  and  low  energy  physics, 
$600,000. 
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(5)  Physical  Research. — 

Project  74-5-a,  computation  building, 
Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  Center,  CaU- 
fornia.  $2,900,000. 

(6)  Biomedical  and  EKTiROKMEirrAL  Rx- 

SEA1CH. — 

Project  74-6-a.  addition  to  physics  build- 
ing (human  radioblology  facility),  Argonne 
National   Laboratory,  Illinois,   $1,300,000. 

(7)  General  Plant  Projects. — $47,825,000. 

(8)  Construction  Planning  and  Design. — ' 
$1,000,000. 

(9)  Capital  Equipment. — Acquisition  and 
lubrication  of  capital  equipment  not  related 
to  construction.  $172,300,000. 

Sec.  102.  Limitations. — (a)  Tlie  Couimis- 
siou  la  authorized  to  start  any  project  set 
forth  in  subsections  101(b)  (1),  (2),  (3),  and 
(4)  only  if  the  currently  estimated  cost  of 
that  project  does  not  exceed  by  more  than 
25  per  centum  the  estimated  cost  set  forth 
for  that  project. 

(b)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  start 
any  project  under  subsections  101(b)  (5), 
(6).  and  (8)  only  if  the  currently  estimated 
ctiet  of  that  project  does  not  exceed  by  more 
than  10  per  centum  the  estimated  cost  set 
forth  for  that  project. 

(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  start 
any  project  under  subsection  101(b)  (7)  only 
if  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  following: 

( 1 )  The  maximum  currently  estimated  cost 
of  any  project  shall  be  $500,000  and  the 
maximum  currently  estimated  cost  of  any 
building  included  in  such  project  shall  be 
$100,000,  provided  that  the  building  cost 
limitation  may  be  exceeded  If  the  Commis- 
sion determines  that  it  is  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  efficiency  and  economy. 

(2)  The  total  cost  of  all  projects  under- 
taken under  subsection  101(b)(7)  shall  not 
exceed  the  estimated  cost  set  forth  in  that 
subsection  by  more  than  10  per  centum. 

(d)  The  total  cost  of  any  project  author- 
ized under  subsections  101(b)  (1),  (2),  (3). 
and  (4)  shall  not  exceed  the  estimated  cost 
set  forth  for  that  project  by  more  than  25 
per  centum,  unless  and  until  additional  ap- 
propriations are  authorized  under  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended. 

(e)  The  total  cost  of  any  project  author- 
ized under  subsections  101(b)  (5),  (6),  (7), 
and  (8)  shall  not  exceed  the  estimated  cost 
set  forth  for  that  project  by  10  per  centum 
unless  and  until  additional  appropriations 
are  authorized  under  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

Sec.  103.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
perfMin  construction  design  services  for  any 
Commission  construction  project  whenever 
(1)  such  construction  project  has  been  in- 
cluded In  a  proposed  authorization  bill  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  Commission 
and  (2)  the  Commission  determines  that 
the  project  Is  of  such  urgency  that  construc- 
tion of  the  project  should  be  initiated 
promptly  upon  enactment  of  legislation  ap- 
propriating funds  for  its  construction. 

Sec.  104.  When  so  specified  in  an  appro- 
priation Act,  transfers  of  amounts  between 
"Operating  expenses"  and  "Plant  and  cap- 
ital equipment"  may  be  made  as  provided 
in  such  appropriation  Act. 

Sec  105.  Amendment  or  Prior  Year  Acts. — 
(a)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  91-273,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  (1)  striking 
from  subsection  (b)  (1).  project  71-1-e.  gase- 
ous dtfTusion  production  support  facilities, 
the  figure  "$72,020,000"  and  substituting 
therefor  the  figure  "$105,900,000",  (2)  strik- 
ing from  subsection  (b)(1).  project  71-1-f, 
process  equipment  modifications,  gaseous  dif- 
fusion plants,  the  figure  "$34,400,000"  and 
substituting  therefor  the  figure  "$172,100,- 
000 ',  and  (3)  striking  from  subsection  (b) 
(9),  project  71-9,  fire,  safety,  and  adequacy 
of  c^>erating  conditions  projects,  various  lo- 
cations, the  figure  "$69,000,000"  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  the  figure  "$193.000,000 '. 

(b)  Section  106  of  Public  Law  yi-273,  as 
.imeuded,  is  further  amended  by  adding  the 


following  sentence  at  the  end  of  the  present 
text  of  subsection  (a)   thereof. 

"Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  authorlza- 
ticMi  of  EMlditlonal  appropriations  for  the  con- 
duct of  Project  Definition  Phase  activities 
subsequent  to  the  execution  of  the  afore- 
mentioned cooperative  arrangement,  in  the 
amount  of  $2,000,000,  is  hereby  authorized.". 

(c)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  92-314  is 
amended  by  (1)  striking  from  subsection 
(b)  (1),  project  73-1-d,  component  test  facil- 
ity. Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  the  figure  "$20,- 
475,000  ■  and  sutwtltutlng  therefor  the  figure 
$26,675,000  ■,  and  (2)  striking  from  subsec- 
tion (b)(5),  project  73-5-h,  S80  prototype 
nuclear  propulsion  plant.  West  Milton,  New 
York,  the  figure  "$56,000,000  '  and  substitut- 
ing therefor  the  figure  "$125,000,000". 

Sec.  106.  Rescission. —  (a)  Public  Law  91- 
273,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  re- 
scinding therefrom  authorization  for  a  proj- 
ect, except  for  funds  heretofore  obligated, 
as  follows: 

Project  71-5-a,  addition  to  physics  build- 
ing (human  radioblology  facility),  Argonne 
National  Laboratory,  Illinois,  $2,000,000. 

(b)  Public  Law  92-314  is  amended  by  re- 
scinding therefrom  authorization  for  a  proj- 
ect, except  for  funds  heretofore  obligated,  as 
follows: 

Project  73-1-1,  radioactive  solid  waste  re- 
duction facility,  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Lab- 
oratory, New  Mexico,  $750,000. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OP  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ECONOMIC  POLICY  ACT 
OP   1972 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senate  will  return  to  the  considera- 
tion of  S.  1636,  which  the  clerk  will  re- 
port. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Calendar  Order  No.  217  (S.  1636),  s  bill 
to  amend  the  International  Economic  Policy 
Act  of  1972. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Wc.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
tliis  to  be  a  10-minute  rollcall  vote  when 
we  get  the  yeas  and  nays? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  way  the  Chair  understands  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  if  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  his  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.    ROBERT    C.    BYRD.      I    an- 


nounce that  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  , 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan),  and  the  Senator  from  nu- 
nois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  ABOimEZK),  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Btoen)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
STON),  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  aimounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  is  ab- 
sent because  of  a  death  in  the  family. 

On  this  vote,  ,the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mi-.  Abourezk)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  would 
vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Brooke),  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water),  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin) are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe).  and  the  Senator  frxMn  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
his  family. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Golowater)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29, 
nays  47,  as  follows: 


[No.  215  Leg,] 

TEAS— 29 

Bayh 

Hathaway 

Mondale 

Bible 

Hughes 

Montoya 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Moss 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Nelson 

Chiles 

Long 

Pastore 

Church 

Magnuaon 

PeU 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Proxmire 

Gravel 

McGee 

Tunney 

Hartke 

McGovem 

Williams 

HaskeU 

MetcaU 

NATS— 47 

Aiken 

Ervin 

Pearson 

Allen 

Fannin 

Percy 

Baker 

Fong 

Randolpb 

Bartlett 

Gumer 

Roth 

BeaU 

Hansen 

Schwelker 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Scott,  Pa. 

Brock 

Hatfield 

Scott,  Va. 

Budcley 

Helms 

Sparkman 

Byrd, 

HoUings 

Stafford 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Hruska 

Symington 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Javits 

Taft 

Cook 

Johnston 

Talmadge 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

Muakle 

Tower 

Nnnn 

Weicker 

Eagleton 

Packwood 

Young 
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NOT  VOTING— 24 


Abourezk 

CurtU 

Mathias 

Bellmon 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Bennett 

Fulbright 

McClure 

Biden 

Goldwater 

Ribicoff 

Brooke 

Grlffln 

Saxbe 

Case 

Huddleston 

Stennis 

Cotton 

Humphrey 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Inouye 

Stevenson 

So  Mr.  McGovern's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1636)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is,  shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  1636)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  1636 

An  act  to  amend  the  International  Economic 

Policy  Act  of  1972 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseml)led.  That  section 
205  of  the  International  Economic  Policy  Act 
of  1972  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "( 1 )  The  President."; 

(2)  by  redesignating  the  succeeding  clauses 
accordingly:  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
President  shall  designate  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  from  among  the  members  of 
the  CouncU." 

Sec  2.  Section  208(b)(1)  of  the  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  (1)  With  the  approval  of  the  CouncU, 
the  Executive  Director  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as  he 
deems  necessary  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appointments  in  the  competitive  service, 
and  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of 
such  title,  relating  to  classification  and  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pay  rates,  except  that — 

"(A)  no  person,  other  than  officers 
appointed  under  paragraph  (2),  shall  receive 
compensation  In  excess  of  the  rate  provided 
for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule;  and 

"(B)  any  person  who  is  performing  func- 
tions which,  prior  to  July  1,  1973,  were  per- 
formed by  personnel  within  the  Office  of  the 
Special  Trade  Representative  who  were  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive service,  shall  be  subject  to  such 
provisions." 

Sec.  3.  Section  209  of  the  International 
Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972  is  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  208(a)  of  the  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Act  of  1972,  the  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Council  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

(b)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a)  shall  become  effective 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month 
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which  begins  more  than  thirty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  If,  prior  to  the  first  day  referred  to  in 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  President  submits  to  the 
Senate,  for  its  advice  and  consent,  the  name 
of  the  Individual  who  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  tliis  Act  occupies  the  Office  of  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Council  on  International 
Economic  Policy  as  his  nominee  for  such  of- 
fice, then,  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
shaU  not  be  applicable  in  the  case  of  such 
individual  during  the  continuous  period  (de- 
scribed in  the  following  sentence)  that  he 
occupies  such  office.  The  continuous  period 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence  means 
the  period  commencing  on  the  date  such  In- 
dividual's name  is  so  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  President  and  ending  on  which- 
ever of  the  following  first  occurs:  (A)  the 
date  the  Senate  acts  on  the  nomination  of 
such  individual  by  giving  or  refusing  to  give 
its  advice  and  consent  to  the  appointment  of 
such  Individual  to  such  office,  (B)  the  date 
on  which  the  President  withdraws  the  nomi- 
nation of  such  individual,  or  (C)  the  date 
of  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  the  Ninety- 
tliird  Congress. 

Sec  5.  Section  210  of  the  International 
Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972  is  redesignated 
as  section  209  of  such  Act  and,  as  redesig- 
nated, is  amended  by  striking  out  "1973"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ending  June  30, 
1973,  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  not  to  exceed 
$3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975'. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


FEDERAL  FINANCING  BANK  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  S.  925, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (S.  925)  to  establish  a  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank,  to  provide  for  coordinated  and 
more  efficient  financing  of  Federal  and  fed- 
erally assisted  borrowings  from  the  public, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisccmsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  . 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxaore)  .  On  tliis  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annomice 
that  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  iNOinrE).  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan),  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden  > ,  the 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hud- 


dleston) ,  and  Uie  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  HtJMPHREY)  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  amiounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  is  ab- 
sent because  of  death  in  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon),  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachiLsetts  (Mr.  Brooke),  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Courtis),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin) are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case),  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure >,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe),  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

The  Senator  from  ?'ew  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  is  absent  because  of  illness 
in  las  family. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  54, 
nays  23,  as  follows: 


[No.  216  Leg.l 

YEAS— 54 

Atken 

Ervin 

Mansfield 

AUen 

Fulbright 

McGee 

Baker 

Gravd 

McGovem 

Bartlett 

Hansen 

Mclntyre 

Bayh 

Hart 

MetcaU 

Beall 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Bentsen 

Haskell 

Montoya 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Moss 

Burdlck 

Hathaway 

Nelson 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Helms 

Nunn 

Cannon 

Holllngs 

Pearson 

CbUes 

Hruska 

Proxmire 

Church 

Hughes 

Randolph 

Clark 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Dole 

Johnston 

Stafford 

Domenlcl 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Domlnick 

Long 

Talmadge 

Eagleton 

Magnuson 
NATS— 23 

Young 

Brock 

Javits 

Scott,  Pa. 

Buckley 

Muskie 

Scott,  Va. 

Byrd. 

Packwood 

Taft 

Harry  F. 

Jr.    Pastore 

Thurmond 

Cook 

Pell 

Tower 

Fannin 

Percy 

Tunney 

Fong 

Roth 

Weicker 

Gurney 

Schwelker 

WUUanu 

NOT  VOTING— 23 

Abourezk 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Bellmon 

Eastland 

McClure 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Ribicoff 

Biden 

Griffin 

Saxbe 

Brooke 

Huddleston 

Stennis 

Case 

Humphrey 

Stevens 

Cotton 

Inouye 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Mathias 

So  Mr.  Proxmibe's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE 
ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1973 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
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from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S.  795. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  the  bill  (S.  795)  to  amend  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert : 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  atid  Humanities 
Amendments  of  1973". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON 
THE  ARTS  AND  THE  HUMANITltS  ACT  OF  1985 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  In  the  following  respects: 

(1)  Claiise  (7)  of  section  2  of  .such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  that  appears 
after  "a  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities"  and  hiserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period. 

(2)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  3  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  purchase,  reno- 
vation, or  constructicn"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "or  purchase",  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Such  term  also  Includes — 

"(1)  the  renovation  of  facilities  If  the 
amount  of  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
for  such  purpose  in  the  case  of  any  project 
does  not  exceed  $250,000;  and 

"(2)  the  construction  of  facilities  if  such 
construction  is  for  demonstration  purposes 
or  under  unusual  circumstances  where  there 
Is  no  other  manner  In  which  to  accomplish 
an  artUitic  purpose.". 

(3)  (A)  That  part  of  subfsectipn  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 5  of  such  Act  which  precedes  clause  ( I ) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  Federal 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
and". 

(B)  In  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  such  subsec- 
tion (c)  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"productions"  each  time  It  appears  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "projects  and  produc- 
tions"; and,  in  cl.iuse  (3)  of  such  subsection, 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "proj- 
ects" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "projects 
and  productions' . 

(C)  Clause  (5)  of  such  subsection  (c)  is 
amended  by  striking  cut  "and  planning  in 
the  arts"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ", 
planning,  and  publications  relating  to  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection". 

f  (4)  (A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (g)  of 

section  5  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  and". 

(B)  That  part  of  paragraph  (2)  which 
precedes  clause  (A)  of  such  subsection  <s) 
Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "such  assist- 
ance" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "assist- 
ance under  this  subsection"  and  (ii)  by  strik- 
ing oxit  "prior  to  the  first  day  of  such  fiscal 
year"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "at  such 
time  as  shall  be  specified  by  the  Chairman". 

(C)  Clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  such 
subsection  (g)  Is  amended  by  strllrlng  out 
"except  that  In  the  case  of  the  first  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  State  Is  allotted  funds  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  a  plan  may  pro- 
vide that  not  to  exceed  $25,000  of  such  funds 
may  be  expended  to  conduct  a  study  to  plan 
the  development  of  a  State  agency  In  the 
Slate  and  to  establish  such  an  agency;". 

(D)  Such  subsection  (g)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  Of  the  sums  available  to  carry  out 
this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year,  75  per 
centum  shall  be  allotted  among  the  States 
which  have  plans  approved  by  the  Chairman, 
in  equal  amounts,  except  that  each  State 
shall  be  allotted  at  least  $200,000.  If  the  .?ums 
so  appropriated  are  insufficient  to  make 
allotments  In  full,  the  sums  so  appropriated 
sh.-ill  be  allotted  among  the  States  in  equal 


amounts.  Any  sums  remaining  after  making 
the  allotments  provided  for  in  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  available  to  the  Chairman 
for  making  grants  to  such  States  and  to  re- 
gional groups. 

"(4)  (A)  Amounts  made  available  for  any 
fiscal  year  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
used  to  pay  not  more  than  50  per  centum 
of  the  total  cost  of  any  project  or  produc- 
tion described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  except  that 
of  the  amounts  granted  a  State  from  fxmds 
made  available  imder  the  third  sentence  of 
paragraph  (3)  an  amount  not  exceeding  20 
per  centum  of  the  State's  allotment  under 
the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3)  may  be 
used,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Chairman,  to 
pay  up  to  100  per  centum  of  such  costs  of 
projects  and  productions  if  such  projects 
and  productions  would  otherwise  be  unavail- 
able to  the  residents  of  that  State,  but  only 
if  the  State  has  utilized  the  full  amount  of 
its  allotment  under  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (3). 

"(B)  Any  amount  allotted  to  a  State  un- 
der the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3)  for 
any  fiscal  year  which  is  not  granted  to  the 
State  prior  to  sixty  days  prior  to  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  sums  are 
appropriated  shall  be  available  for  making 
grants  to  regional  groxips. 

"(C)  Funds  made  available  imder  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  used  to  supplant 
non-Federal  funds.". 

(D)  Paragraph  (5)  of  such  subsection  (g) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "allotted"  the 
following:  "or  made  available". 

(E)  Subsection  (J)  of  section  5  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  ";  5  U.S.C.  133z- 
15". 

(5)  Subsection  (f )  of  section  6  of  such  Act 
Is  amended,  In  the  third  sentence  thereof — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "$10,000"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$20,000";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ":  Provided,  That  the  terms  of  any 
such  delegation  of  authority  shall  not  permit 
obligations  for  expenditure  of  funds  under 
such  delegation  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  10  per  centum 
of  the  sums  appropriated  for  that  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  11(a).". 

(6)  (A)  That  part  of  .subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 7  of  such  Act  which  precedes  clause  (1) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  Federal 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  and". 

(B)  Clause  (2)  of  such  subsection  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "any  loans  made  by  the  Endow- 
ment shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  terms 
and  conditions  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury; ". 

(7)  Subsection  (f )  of  section  8  of  such  Act 
is  amended.  In  the  third  sentence  thereof — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "$10,000"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$20,000,";   and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ":  Provided,  That  the  terms  of  any 
such  delegation  of  authority  shall  not  permit 
obligations  for  expenditure  of  funds  under 
such  delegation  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  10  per  centum  of 
the  sums  appropriated  for  that  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  11(a).". 

(8)  The  first  sentence  of  section  9(b)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
Ihe  Arts,  the  Chairman  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities,  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  Librarian  of  Congress,  the  Director  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States,  the  Commissioner,  Public 
Buildings  Service,  General  Services  Adminis- 


tration, a  member  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  a  member  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.". 

(9)  Clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
10  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"purposes  of  the  gift"  the  following:  ",  except 
that  a  Chairman  may  receive  a  gift  without 
a  recommendation  from  the  Council  to  pro- 
vide support  for  any  application  or  project 
which  can  be  approved  without  Council  rec- 
ommendation under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 6(f)  and  8(f),  and  may  receive  a  gift 
of  $15,000,  or  less,  without  Council  recom- 
mendation in  the  event  the  Council  falls  to 
provide  such  recommendation  within  a  rea- 
sonable perlcd  of  time". 

(10)  Clause  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 10  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  and  by  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ":  Provided,  however. 
That  any  advisory  panel  appointed  to  review 
or  make  recommendations  with  respect  to  the- 
approval  of  applications  or  projects  for  fund- 
ing shall  have  broad  geographic  representa- 
tion;". 

(11)  Section  11  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■Sec.  11.  (a)  (1)  There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  the  sum  of  $54,000,000  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 5(c),  $11,000,000  to  carry  out  section 
6(g),  and  an  amount  equal  to  the  total 
amounts  received  by  such  Endowment  during 
such  year  under  section  10(a)(2),  but  not 
to  exceed  $7,500,000.  For  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30,  1975,  and  June  30,  1976,  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  section  6(c) 
and  S(g),  and  an  amount  equal  to  the  total 
amounts  received  by  such  Endowment  dur- 
ing each  such  year  under  section  10(a)(2). 
Not  less  than  20  per  centum  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  the  preceding  sentence 
may  be  used  only  to  carry  cut  section  5(g). 

"(2)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities to  carry  out  section  7(c)  the  sum 
of  $65,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 
There  is  also  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  such  Endowment  for  each  such  year  an 
amount  equal  to  the  total  amounts  received 
by  such  endowment  under  section  10(a)(2) 
during  such  year,  except  that  the  amount 
so  appropriated  shall  not  exceed  $7,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974. 

"(b)(1)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  re- 
main available  for  obligation  and  expenditure 
until  expended. 

"(2)  In  order  to  afford  adequate  notice  to 
Interested  persons  of  available  assistance 
imder  this  Act,  appropriations  authori:^ed 
under  subsection  (a)  are  authorized  to  be 
Included  in  the  measure  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  such  appropriations  become 
available  for  obligation." 

(12)  Sections  13  and  14  of  such  Act  are 
repealed. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  I, 
1973. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  disagree  to  the  House  amend- 
ments, request  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  thereon, 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agi'eed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OflScer  (Mr.  Bartlett)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Fell,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Eagleton,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Javits.  and 
Mr.  Taft  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 
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FEDERAL  FINANCING  BANK  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  925).  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral Financing  Bank,  to  provide  for 
coordinated  and  more  efficient  financing 
of  Federal  and  federally  assisted  borrow- 
ings from  the  public,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
are  no  further  amendments,  I  ask  for 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  bill  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is,  shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  925)  was  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  925 
An  act  to  establish  a  Federal  Financing 
Bank,  to  provide  for  coordinated  and  more 
efficient  financing  of  Federal  and  federaUy 
assisted  borrowings  from  the  public,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Financing 
Bank  Act  of  1973". 

FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION    OP    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  demands  for 
funds  through  Federal  and  federally  assisted 
borrowing  programs  are  Increasing  faster 
than  the  total  supply  of  credit  and  that 
such  borrowings  are  not  adequately  coordi- 
nated with  overall  Federal  fiscal  and  debt 
management  policies.  The  purpose  of  this 
Act  ts  to  assure  coordination  of  these  pro- 
grams with  the  overall  economic  and  fiscal 
policies  of  the  Government,  to  reduce  the 
costs  of  Federal  and  federally  sissisted  bor- 
rowings from  the  public,  and  to  assure  that 
such  borrowings  are  financed  in  a  manner 
least  disruptive  of  private  financial  markets 
and  Institutions. 

DETINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Federal  agency"  means  an 
executive  department,  an  independent  Fed- 
eral establishment,  or  a  cc»poratlon  or  other 
entity  established  by  the  Congress  which  Is 
owned  In  whole  or  in  part  by  the  United 
States. 

(2)  The  term  "obligation"  means  any  note, 
bond,  debenture,  or  other  evidence  of  indebt- 
edness, but  does  not  include  Federal  Reserve 
notes  or  stock  evidencing  an  ownership  In- 
terest in  the  Issuing  Federal  agency. 

(3)  The  term  "guarantee"  means  any  giiar- 
antee.  Insurance,  or  other  pledge  with  respect 
to  the  payment  of  all  or  part  of  the  principal 
or  interest  on  any  obligation,  but  does  not 
include  the  insurance  of  deposits,  shares,  or 
other  withdrawable  accounts  In  financial  in- 
stitutions, or  any  guarantee  or  pledge  arising 
out  of  a  statutory  obligation  to  insure  such 
deposits,  shares,  or  other  withdrawable 
accounts. 

(4j  The  term  "Bank"  means  the  Federal 
Financing  Bank  established  by  section  4  of 
this  Act. 

CaiEATION  or  BANK 

Sec.  4.  There  is  hereby  created  a  body  cor- 
porate to  be  known  as  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank,  which  shall  have  succession  until  dis- 
solved by  an  Act  of  Congress.  The  Bank  shall 
be  subject  to  the  general  supervlsloa  and 


direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Bank  shall  be  an  instnimentallty  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  shall  main- 
tain such  offices  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  the  conduct  of  Its  business. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Bank  shall  have  a  Board 
of  Directors  consisting  of  five  persons,  one 
of  whom  shall  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  four  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
from  among  the  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Bank  or  of  any  Federal  agency.  The  Chair- 
man and  each  other  member  of  the  Board 
may  designate  some  other  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Government  to  serve  In  his  place. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  meet  at 
the  call  of  its  Chairman.  The  Board  shall 
determine  the  general  policies  which  shall 
govern  the  operations  of  the  Bank.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  select  and  effect 
the  appointment  of  qualified  persons  to  flU 
such  offices  as  may  be  provided  for  In  the 
bylaws,  and  such  persons  shall  be  the  ex- 
ecutive officers  of  the  Bank  and  shall  dis- 
charge such  executive  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  as  may  be  provided  for  in  the  bylaws 
or  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  members  of 
the  Board  and  their  designees  shall  not  re- 
ceive comi>ensation  for  their  services  on  the 
Board. 

FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Bank  is  authorized  to  make 
commitments  to  purchase  and  seU,  and  to 
purchase  and  sell  on  terms  and  conditions 
determined  by  the  Bank,  any  obligation 
which  Is  issued,  sold,  or  guaranteed  by  a 
Federal  agency.  Any  Federal  agency  which 
Is  authorized  to  Issue,  sell,  or  guarantee  any 
obligation  is  authorized  to  issue  or  sell  such 
obligations  directly  to  the  Bank. 

(b)  Any  purchase  by  the  Bank  shall  be 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  to  yield 
a  return  at  a  rate  not  less  than  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  (1)  the  current  aver- 
age yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  of  comparable 
maturity,  or  (2)  whenever  the  Bank's  own 
obligations  outstanding  are  sufficient,  the 
current  average  yield  on  outstanding  obliga- 
tions of  the  Bank  of  comparable  maturity. 

(c)  The  Bank  Is  authorized  to  charge  fees 
for  its  commitments  and  other  services  ade- 
quate to  cover  aU  expenses  and  to  provide 
for  the  accumulation  of  reasonable  contin- 
gency reserves. 

TKEASURT    APFROVAI. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  To  insure  the  orderly  and  co- 
ordinated marketing  of  Treasury  and  F^ed- 
eral  agency  obligations  and  appropriate  fi- 
nancing planning  with  respect  thereto,  and 
to  facilitate  the  effective  financing  of  pro- 
grams authorized  by  law  subject  to  the  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  such  law,  the  prior  ap- 
proval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
be  required  with  respect  to — 

(1)  the  method  of  financing, 

(2)  the  source  of  financing. 

(3)  the  timing  of  financing  In  relation  to 
market  conditions  and  financing  by  other 
Federal  agencies,  and 

(4)  the  financing  terms  and  conditions, 
including  rates  of  Interest  and  maturities, 
of  obligations  issued,  sold,  or  guaranteed  by 
any  Federal  agency,  except  that  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry  shall  not  be 
required  with  respect  to  (1)  obligations  Is- 
sued or  sold  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Congress 
which  expressly  prohibits  any  guarantee  of 
such  obligations  by  the  United  States,  (2) 
obligations  guaranteed  in  connection  with 
programs  Involving  the  guarantee  of  large 
numbers  of  Individual  obligations  that  are 
originated  and  serviced  by  local  lending  In- 
stitutions and  that  are  not  ordinarily  bought 
and  sold  In  the  same  markets  as  bonds  and 
other  slmlllar  types  of  Investment  securities. 
or  (3)  obligations  Issued  or  sold  by  the 
Rumers  Home  Administration. 


(b)  Upon  receipt  of  a  request  from  a  Fed- 
eral agency  for  his  approval  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  act  promptly  either  to  grant 
his  approval  or  to  advise  the  agency  of  the 
reasons  for  withholding  his  approval.  In  no 
case  shall  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with- 
hold such  approval  for  a  period  longer  than 
sixty  days  unless,  prior  to  the  end  of  such 
period,  he  submits  to  the  Congress  a  detailed 
explanation  of  his  reasons  for  so  doing.  In 
no  case  shaU  the  Secretary  withhold  such  ap- 
proval for  a  period  longer  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days.  To  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  withholdings  of  approval  shall 
be  made  In  a  manner  which  Is  not  dispropor- 
tionately detrimental  to  the  functioning  of 
any  particular  type  of  Federal  program.  Ex- 
pedited treatment  shall  be  accorded  In  any 
case  in  which  the  Federal  agency  advises  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  unusual  cir- 
cumstances require  such  treatment. 

(c)  Federal  agencies  subject  to  this  section 
shall  submit  financing  plans  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasiu-y  at  such  times  and  In 
such  forms  as  be  shaU  prescribe. 

tNITIAI.    CAPITAI. 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized to  advance  the  funds  necessary  to 
provide  Initial  capital  to  the  Bank.  Each 
such  advance  shall  be  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  ats  to  yield  a  return  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  current  average  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
of  comparable  maturity.  Interest  payments 
on  such  advances  may  be  deferred,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary,  but  any  such 
deferred  payments  shaU  themselves  bear  in- 
terest at  the  rate  specified  In  this  section. 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to 
exceed  $100,000,000.  which  shall  be  available 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  without  fiscal 
year  limitation. 

OBUCATIONS   OF   THE  BANK 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Bank  is  authorized,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  th?  Treasiu-y, 
to  Issue  publicly  and  have  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  not  in  excess  of  $15,000,000,000, 
or  such  additional  amounts  as  may  be  au- 
thorized In  appropriations  Acts,  of  obliga- 
tions having  such  maturities  and  bearing 
such  rate  or  rates  of  interest  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  Bank.  Such  obligations  may 
be  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  Bank  be- 
fore maturity  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
stipulated  therein.  So  far  as  Is  feasible,  the 
debt  structure  of  the  Bank  shall  be  com- 
mensurate with  Its  asset  structure. 

(b)  The  Bank  is  also  authorized  to  issue 
its  obligations  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  In 
his  discretion  purchase  or  agree  to  purchase 
any  such  obligations,  and  for  such  purpose 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
to  use  as  a  pubUc  debt  transaction  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  any  securities  hereafter 
Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  securities  may  be 
issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act 
are  extended  to  Include  such  purchases.  Each 
purchase  of  obligations  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  to  yield 
a  return  at  a  rate  not  less  than  a  rate  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
taking  into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  of  comparable  ma- 
turity. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
seU,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and  at 
such  prloe  or  prices  as  he  shall  determine, 
any  of  the  obligations  acquired  by  him  under 
this  subsection.  All  purchases  and  sales  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such  obliga- 
tions under  this  subsection  shaU  be  treated 
as  public  debt  transactions  of  the  United 
States. 

(c)  The  Bank  may  require  the  Secretary 
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of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  obligations  of  the 
Bank  Issued  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  In 
such  amounts  as  will  not  cause  the  holding 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  resulting 
from  such  required  purchases  to  exceed  $6,- 
000,000,000  at  any  one  time.  This  subsection 
shall  not  be  construed  as  limiting  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  to  purchase  obliga- 
tions of  the  Bank  in  excess  of  such  amount. 
<d)  Obligations  of  the  Bank  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  lawful  Invest- 
ments, and  may  be  accepted  as  security  for 
all  fiduciary,  trust,  and  public  funds,  the  In- 
vestment or  deposit  of  which  shall  be  under 
the  authority  or  control  of  the  United  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality of  any  of  the  foregoing,  or  any 
officer  or  officers  thereof. 

CENEBAL   POWERS 

Sec.  10.  The  Bank  shall  have  power — 

(1)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  compIaUi,  and  de- 
fend, in  Its  corporate  name; 

(2)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal,  which  shall  be  JudiclaUy  noticed; 

(3)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws, 
rules,  and  regtilatlons  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  its  business; 

(4)  to  conduct  Its  business,  carry  on  its 
operations,  and  have  offices  and  exercise  the 
powers  granted  by  this  Act  in  any  State 
without  regard  to  any  qualification  at  simi- 
lar statute  in  any  State; 

(6)  to  lease,  purchase,  or  otherwise  ac- 
quire, own,  hold,  improve,  use,  or  otherwise 
deal  in  and  with  any  property,  real,  per- 
sonal, or  mixed,  or  any  interest  therein, 
wherever  situated; 

(6)  to  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  serv- 
ices, or  of  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed, 
tangible  or  intangible,  in  aid  of  any  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Bank; 

(7)  to  sell,  convey,  mortgage,  pledge,  lease, 
exchange,  and  otherwise  dispose  of  its  prop- 
erty and  assets; 

(8)  to  appoint  such  officers,  attorneys,  em- 
ployees, and  agents  as  may  be  required,  to 
define  their  duties,  to  fix  and  to  pay  such 
compensation  for  their  services  as  may  be 
determined,  subject  to  the  civil  service  and 
classification  laws,  to  require  bonds  for 
them  and  pay  the  premium  thereof; 

(9)  to  enter  Into  contracts,  to  execute  in- 
struments to  incur  liabilities,  and  to  do  all 
things  as  are  necessary  or  Incidental  to  the 
proper  management  of  its  affairs  and  the 
proper  conduct  of  its  business; 

(10)  to  act  through  any  corporate  or  other 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  utilize  the  services  thereof  on 
a  reimbursable  basis,  and  any  such  agency  or 
Instrumentality  is  authorized  to  provide  serv- 
ices as  requested  by  the  Bank;  and 

(11)  to  determine  the  character  of  and  the 
necessity  for  its  obligations  and  expendi- 
tures, and  the  manner  In  which  they  shall 
be  incurred,  allowed,  and  paid,  subject  to 
provisions  of  law  specifically  applicable  to 
Government  corporations. 

EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Bank,  its  property.  Its 
franchise,  capital,  reserves,  surplus,  security 
holdings,  and  other  funds,  and  its  income 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation  now  or 
hereafter  imposed  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  State  or  local  taxing  authority;  ex- 
cept that  (1)  any  real  property  and  any 
tangible  personal  property  of  the  Bank  shall 
be  subject  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  tax- 
ation to  the  same  extent  according  to  its 
value  as  other  such  property  Is  taxed,  and  (2) 
any  obligations  Issued  by  the  Bank  shall  be 
subject  to  Federal  taxation  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  the  obligations  of  private  corpora- 
tions are  taxed. 

(b)  All  obligations  Issued  by  the  Bank 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
exempted  securities  within  the  meaning  of 
section  3(a)  (2)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933 


(16  U.S.C.  77c(a)  (2)),  of  section  3(a)  (12)  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1984  (16 
U.S.C.  7Bc(a)  (12)),  and  of  section  304(a)  (4) 
of  the  Tr\iBt  Indenture  Act  of  1939  (16  U.S.C. 
77ddd(a)(4)). 

(c)  Nothing  herein  shall  afTect  the  budget 
status  of  the  Federal  agencies  selling  ob- 
ligations to  the  Bank  under  section  6(a)  of 
this  Act,  or  the  method  of  budget  accounting 
for  their  transactions.  The  receipts  and  dls- 
biu-sements  of  the  Bank  in  the  discharge  of 
its  functions  shall  not  be  included  In  the 
totals  of  the  budget  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  shall  be  exempt  from  any 
general  limitation  Imposed  by  statute  on 
expenditures  and  net  lending  (budget  out- 
lays) of  the  United  States. 

PREPARATION    OF    OBLIGATIONS 

Sec.  12.  In  order  to  furnish  obligations  for 
delivery  by  the  Bank,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasui7  Is  authorized  to  prepare  such  obli- 
gations In  such  form  as  the  Bank  may  ap- 
prove, such  obligations  when  prepared  to  be 
held  in  the  Treasury  subject  to  delivery  upon 
order  by  the  Bank.  The  engraved  plates,  ales, 
bed  pieces,  and  other  material  executed  in 
connection  therewith,  shall  remain  In  the 
custody  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Bank  shall  reimburse  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  any  expenditures  made  in 
preparation,  custody,  and  delivery  of  such 
obligations. 

ANNUAL    REPORT 

Sec.  13.  The  Bank  shall,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  trans- 
mit to  the  President  and  the  Congress  an 
annual  report  of  its  operations  and  activi- 
ties. 

OBLIGATIONS    ELIGIBLE    FOR     PURCHASE    BT     NA- 
TIONAL   BANKS 

Sec.  14.  The  sixth  sentence  of  the  seventh 
paragraph  of  section  5136  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  24),  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "or  obligations  of  the  Federal 
Financing  Bank"  immediately  after  "or  obli- 
gations, participations,  or  other  Instruments 
of  or  Issued  by  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  or  the  Government  Na- 
tional  Mortgage   Association,". 

GOVERNMENT  CORPORATION   CONTROL   ACT 

Sec.  15.  The  budget  and  audit  provisions  of 
the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act  (31 
U.S.C.  841  et  seq.)  shall  be  E4)pllcable  to  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  are  applied  to  the  wholly  owned 
Government  corporations  named  in  section 
101  of  such  Act  (31  U£.C.  846) . 

PAYMENTS   ON   BEHALF  OF   PUBLIC    BODIES 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  the  purchase  by  the 
Bank  of  the  obligations  of  any  local  public 
body  or  agency  within  the  United  States  fhall 
be  made  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  necessary  to  avoid  an  increase  in  bor- 
rowing costs  to  such  local  public  body  or 
agency  as  a  result  of  the  purchase  by  the 
Bank  of  its  obligations.  The  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  guaranteeing  such  obliga- 
tions, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  shall  estimate  the  borrowing 
costs  that  would  be  incurred  by  the  local 
public  body  or  agency  if  its  obligations  were 
not  sold  to  the  Bank. 

(b)  The  Federal  agency  guaranteeing  ob- 
ligations purchased  by  the  Bank  may  con- 
tract to  make  periodic  payments  to  the  Bank 
which  shall  be  sufficient  to  offset  the  costs 
to  the  Bank  of  purchasing  obligations  of 
local  public  bodies  or  agencies  upon  terms 
and  conditions  as  prescribed  in  this  section 
rather  than  as  prescribed  by  section  6.  Such 
contracts  may  be  made  in  advance  of  appro- 
priations therefor,  and  appropriations  for 
making  payments  under  such  contracts  are 
hereby  authorized. 

NO    IMPAIRMENT 

Sec.  17.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  impairing  any  authority  or  re^wn- 
slbllity  of  the  Pxesident  or  the  Secretary  of 


the  Treasury  under  any  other  provision  of 
law.  nor  shall  anything  in  this  Act  affect  in 
any  manner  any  provision  of  law  concernmg 
the  right  of  any  Federal  agency  to  sell  obli- 
gations to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
the  authority  or  responsibility  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  such 
obligations. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  18.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance. Is  held  Invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Act,  and  the  application 
of  such  provisions  to  other  persons  or  cir- 
cumstances, shall  not  be  affected. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  19.  This  Act  becomes  effective  upon 
the  date  of  Its  enactment  except  that  section 
7  becomes  effective  upon  the  expiration  of 
thirty  days  after  such  date. 

DOMESTIC    SALE    OF    GOLD 

Sec.  20.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  United  States  should  take  the  necessary 
measures,  including  appropriate  interna- 
tional measures,  to  enable  it  to  sell  gold  from 
Its  gold  stocks  to  licensed  domestic  users,  at 
such  times  and  under  such  conditions  as 
may  be  desirable,  taking  into  account  inter- 
national circimistances,  to  stabilize  domestic 
gold  markets  and  improve  our  balance  of 
payments. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  moticHi  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE 
SENATE  UNTIL  TOMORROW 
VACATED 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  more  yea  and  nay  votes 
today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  convening  of  the  Senate  on 
tomorrow  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  RULES  AND  ADMINIS- 
TRATION TO  FILE  ITS  REPORT  ON 
S.  372 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  may 
havd  imtil  midnight  of  July  12.  1973,  to 
file  its  report  on  S.  372. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  Ordered, 


AUTHORIZATION     OP     APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
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ceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
221.  H.R.  5383. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  5383)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Coast  Guard  for  the  procure- 
ment of  vessels  and  construction  of  shore  and 
offshore  establishments,  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  bridge  alterations,  to  authorize 
for  the  Coast  Guard  an  end  year  strength  for 
active  duty  personnel,  to  authorize  for  the 
Const  Guard  average  military  student  loads, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  amendments,  on  page  2. 
after  line  11,  insert: 

AIRCRAFT 

For  procurement  of  a  long  range  search 
and  rescue  helicopter,  $3,000,000. 

In  line  21,  strike  out  "$72,510,000"  and 
insert  "$75,260,000";  on  page  4,  after 
line  22,  insert: 

(27)  At  a  location  between  San  Francisco, 
California,  and  Astoria,  Oregon:  Establish 
helicopter   search   and   rescue   station. 

And,  on  page  5,  line  2,  after  the  word 
"of",  strike  out  "37,482"  and  insert  "37,- 
572";  and,  after  line  22,  insert  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  June  20, 
1936  (49  Stat.  1544,  46  U.S.C.  367) ,  as  amend- 
ed, is  further  amended  by  deleting  the  en- 
tire third  sentence  and  sxibstltutlng  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following  sentence :  "The  exemp- 
tion In  the  preceding  sentence  for  cannery 
tender  or  fishery  tender  vessels  shall  con- 
tinue in  force  for  five  years  from  July  11, 
1973." 

(b)  Section  4426  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  (46  U.S.C.  404),  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  deleting  the 
entire  last  sentence  and  substituting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  sentence:  "The  exemp- 
tion in  the  preceding  sentence  for  cannery 
tender  and  fishery  tender  vessels  shall  con- 
tinue in  force  for  five  years  from  July  11, 
1973." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
very  important  that  we  pass  H.R.  5383 
today,  because  the  Coast  Guard  author- 
ization runs  out  on  June  30.  After  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  held  several 
hearings  on  the  bill  and  reported  it 
unanimously,  we  found  another  matter 
needed  to  be  included,  and  I  am  going 
to  submit  an  amendment  to  the  bill. 

In  the  report,  the  committee  expressed 
its  deep  concern  for  the  bare-bones 
nature  of  the  authorizations  for  the 
Coast  Guard.  Of  particular  concern  to 
the  committee  was  the  decision  to  close 
search  and  rescue  stations  throughout 
the  ■  country  at  a  time  when  the  need 
for  such  stations  is  rapidly  growing. 

Because  of  this  concern,  the  commit- 
tee voted  to  authorize  additional  funds 
not  included  in  the  budget  request  for  a 
search  and  rescue  helicopter  to  be  sta- 
tioned in  Cordova,  Alaska,  for  a  helicop- 
ter search  and  rescue  station  to  be  con- 
structed at  a  location  along  the  northern 
California  or  southern  Oregon  coast,  and 
to  authorize  additional  manpower  to 
keep  three  of  the  six  search  and  rescue 


stations  scheduled  to  be  closed  in  Michi- 
gan dpen  for  an  additional  year. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  witnessed  the 
Coast  Guard  budget  for  acquisition,  con- 
struction, and  improvement  slide  stead- 
ily downward  over  the  past  3  years  be- 
cause of  the  budget  cutting  decisions  of 
the  administration's  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  This  year's  request  is 
considerably  lower  than  in  both  1972 
and  1973.  Vessels  are  being  decommis- 
sioned, stations  are  being  closed,  and 
much-needed  impi-ovements  are  being 
pushed  aside  while  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Coast  Guard  under  newly  enacted 
legislation  has  expanded.  In  my  opinion 
the  Coast  Guard  has  neither  the  re- 
sources nor  the  manpower  to  do  a  proper 
job  in  the  many  areas  in  which  they  have 
duties  to  perform. 

One  of  these  areas  in  search  and 
rescue;  13  stations  are  closing  and  a  like 
number  of  vessels  are  being  decommis- 
sioned. My  reading  of  the  Coast  Guard's 
testimony  in  hearings  in  the  House  and 
Senate  convinces  me  that  the  sole  rea- 
son for  the  decisions  to  cut  SAR  stations 
was  economy  alone  and  not  a  proven  lack 
of  need.  The  economy  is  needed,  but  cer- 
tainly not  at  the  expense  of  the  safety 
of  the  millions  of  boaters,  bathers,  and 
fishermen  who  enjoy  the  recreational 
benefits  of  our  Nation's  lakes  and  water- 
ways. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  pleased  to  note 
that  the  House  voted  just  last  Wed- 
nesday to  increase  the  Coast  Guard  ap- 
propriations level  in  H.R.  8760  by  $600,- 
000  so  that  these  SAR  stations  may  con- 
tinue in  operation.  It  is  necessary  for  the 
Senate  to  authorize  35  additional  per- 
sonnel to  man  the  stations,  and  provide 
for  5  additional  man-years  for  their  re- 
cruitment and  training  so  that  the  House 
amendment  may  be  implemented. 

Accordingly,  I  offer  an  amendment  to 
increase  the  end  strength  level  contained 
in  H.R.  5383  so  that  search  and  rescue 
stations  can  remain  to  serve  the  water 
safety  needs  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sending  the 
amendment  to  the  deck. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  com- 
mittee amendments  will  have  to  be  dis- 
posed of  first. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendmer.ts  be  adopted  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  5,  line  3.  strike  '"37,572"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "37,607". 

On  page  5.  line  8.  strike  "4.001"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "4.006". 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
previously  stated,  the  amendment  would 
authorize  35  additional  personnel  and  5 
additional  man-years  of  recruit  and  spe- 
cial training  for  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  advised  that  a 
total  of  81  personnel  and  5  man -years  of 
training  would  be  required  over  and 
above  the  personnel  and  training  levels 
included  in  the  fiscal  year  1974  authori- 
zation request  for  the  Coast  Guard.  Thus, 


tliis  amendment  would  supplement  the 
increase  of  46  in  the  personnel  end 
strength  levels  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee so  that  the  necessary  manpower  will 
be  available  in  the  event  Congress  appro- 
priates operating  funds  for  the  six  sta- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

THE    NEED    FOR    A    NATIONAL    OCEANS    PROGRAM 

The  United  States  this  morning  suc- 
cessfully completed  one  more  of  a  bril- 
liant series  of  engineering  and  technology 
feats  of  bringing  home,  within  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  of  a  pre-determined  point, 
our  Sky  lab  astronauts.  These  skilled 
space  technicians  have  proved  once  again 
that  man  ctui  achieve  almost  any  goal  he 
sets  for  himself. 

■nie  success  of  the  Skylab  project, 
however,  is  a  striking  example  of  a  para- 
dox within  our  list  of  national  priorities. 
On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  week,  we 
adopted  a  budget  for  a  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  of 
$3.16  biUioi:  for  fiscal  year  1974.  A  modest 
reduction,  only  4  percent,  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT) ,  was  rejected  by  the  Senate.  The 
cut  in  that  mammoth  budget  of  only  $110 
million  amoimts  to  more,  Mr.  President, 
than  this  great  Nation  of  ours  is  going 
to  spend  next  year  on  its  entire  ocean 
science  exploration  program. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
supports  the  spending  of  literally  billions 
of  dollars  to  study  the  Sea  of  Tranquil- 
ity on  the  moon.  But  it  is  continuing  to 
slash  away  at  the  budget  for  oceans  pro- 
grams. The  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  budget  for  fiscal 
1974  has  been  cut  by  $43  million  from  a 
level  this  yeaf  of  $386  million.  More  than 
700  employees  are  being  laid  off  by  our 
Nation's  oceans  agency — many  of  them 
trained  scientists  and  technicians. 

This  comes  at  a  time  when  increasing 
utilization  of  ocean  resources  is  more 
and  more  important  to  mankind — impor- 
tant for  food,  important  for  minerals, 
important  to  transportation  and  national 
defense,  and  important  for  recreation. 

An  accident  aboard  the  mini-subma- 
rine, "Sea  Link."  resulted  in  the  deatii 
of  two  men  this  week.  It  raises  a  num- 
ber of  questions  about  our  commitments 
to  knowledge  about  the  ocean.  On  Thurs- 
day, thf  NBC  "Today  Show  '  carried  a  re- 
port by  newsman  Peter  Hackes  which  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
ih*the  Record  at  this  .joint. 
^There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 
as  follows: 

ToD.w  Show  Report 
( By  Peter  Hackes) 

With  at  least  three  investigations  i;nder- 
w'ay.  preliminary  opinion  of  several  experts 
is  that  the  underwater  tragedy  was  strictly 
accidental,  but  that  future  incidents  might 
be  avoided  through  increased  research. 

The  consensus  appears  to  be  that  both 
the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Navy  responded 
properly  to  the  incident;  in  fact,  there  is 
pral&e  for  the  men  Involved  who  were  risk- 
ing tlielr  own  lives  in  the  rescue  attempt. 
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Thus  far,  unpredictable  underwater  cur- 
rents at  the  edge  of  the  QuU  Strc«un  are 
WfTTUMi  for  pufihlng  the  research  sub  Into 
the  sunken  Navy  abip,  currents  which  need 
far  more  study  than  the  Nation's  oce&no- 
graphic  program  can  pay  for. 

Thusly,  the  critics  say  the  promise  of  full- 
scale  ocean  exploration  laid  out  in  the  late 
19603  has  Just  not  been  fulfilled.  The  Viet- 
nam war,  the  concentration  on  space,  and 
now  the  severe  downhold  on  federal  fund- 
ing— ^thoee  reasons  take  most  of  the  blame. 
Some  oceanography  bills  have  been  lulled 
in  the  last  three  Congresses.  And  the  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon  has  refused  to  fund  one  bill 
which  passed  both  houses  of  Congress  and 
was  algned  by  the  President. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  some  sharp 
cattMCka  In  some  ongoing  ocean  research 
programs  wtiich  have  frt^etrated  some  experts 
who  feel  we  haven't  really  begun  to  see  the 
pimotlcal  payoffs.  Many  private  firms  are  say- 
ing they  can't  continue  to  spend  large  sums 
on  ocean  research. 

In  1968.  it  was  estimated  3,000  US.  com- 
panies and  several  government  agencies 
were  Involved  In  some  aspect  of  oceanog- 
raphy. Today  that  estimate  la  far  less  than 
half  that  number.  With  fewer  than  30  Navy 
and  clvUlan  research  submersiblee  now  op- 
erating. 

We've  spent  billions  on  space  exploration — 
taking  men  out  a  quarter  million  miles  to 
the  moon.  We  spent  millions  on  underwater 
exploration  but  submarines  still  don't  op- 
erate much  below  1.000  feet  and  80  percent 
of  the  seabed  lies  below  6,000  feet  of  water. 
Tbe  results  of  the  Florida  tragedy  investiga- 
tion may  well  Include  a  recommendation  for 
more  of  the  kind  of  research  that  mini-sub 
was  doing. 

Mr.  HOLXJNGS.  The  truth  Is,  Mr. 
President,  we  are  falling  woefully  behind 
in  our  attempts  to  keep  pace  in  ocean 
science.  The  fiscal  year  1974  budget  for 
the  manned  imdersea  science  and  tech- 
nology program  at  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  is  only 
$1  million,  lliat  is  such  a  miniscule 
amount  compared  with  our  space  budget 
that  it  should  be  an  embarrassment  to  a 
great  nation  such  as  the  United  States. 

We  have,  in  this  country,  produced 
more  than  15  expensive  and  highly  com- 
petent civiUan  deep  diving  submersible.s. 
Companies  such  as  Westinghouse,  Gen- 
eral Electric,  Lockheed.  General  £>yna- 
mics,  and  Reynolds  Aluminum  invested 
large  amounts  of  money  in  these  devices 
to  help  provide  our  Nation  with  leader- 
ship in  the  oceans. 

Today,  however,  most  of  those  sub- 
mersibles  are  sitting  in  mothballs  because 
there  is  not  enough  money  to  operate 
them.  What  a  waste,  and  yet  we  allow 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
divert  us  from  those  programs  which 
will  help  America  and  the  world  provide 
the  resources  and  food  to  run  our  fac- 
tories and  feed  our  cliildren  in  the  21st 
century. 

The  dollars  are  available.  A  few 
changes  in  our  troop  commitments  in 
Eui'ope  would  not  damage  European  de- 
fense. A  few  changes  in  our  expensive 
foreign  spending  programs.  A  few  minor 
changes  in  some  of  our  other  huge  spend- 
ing programs  here  at  home  could  provide 
the  much-needed  money  to  fulfill  our 
needs  in  the  ocean.  I  do  not  seek  a  bil- 
lion-doUar  wet  NASA.  An  I  ask  is  suffi- 
cient support  for  oceans  programs  to 
meet  the  urgent  needs  of  our  Nation. 


Of  the  16  submerslbles,  only  five  are 
being  used — and  those  are  only  being  put 
to  part-time  operation.  Elevm  others  are 
wasted.  These  Include  the  Aluminaut,  the 
Deepstar  2,000,  the  Deepstar  4,000,  the 
Star  m,  two  subs  made  by  General 
Oceanographies,  the  Deep  Quest,  the 
Deep  River  and  the  Asherah. 

The  five  in  use  are  the  Alvin  operated 
by  Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Institu- 
tion, the  Beaver  Mark  IV,  the  Sea  Link, 
the  Perry  PC-8  and  a  submersible  owned 
by  General  Ocesmographic.  NOAA,  our 
lead  ocean  space  agency,  will  only  have 
enough  money  in  fiscal  1974  to  briefly 
utilize  two  of  these  units.  One  is  a 
trimmed  down  fisheries  study  and  an- 
other in  cooperation  with  France  to  ex- 
amine the  Mid- Atlantic  ridge  as  part  of 
om-  research  on  sea  floor  spreading. 

We  all  have  some  questions  about  the 
accident  in  Florida.  I  am  sure  these  ques- 
tions will  be  answered  by  the  boards  of 
inquiry  established  by  the  Coast  Guard 
and  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  which 
was  operating  this  particular  project. 

It  is  ironic,  however,  to  discover  only 
today  that  the  Coast  Guard  many 
months  ago  submitted  proposed  legis- 
lation to  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. This  draft  legislation  would  have 
created  Coast  Guard  authority  to  estab- 
lish regulations  for  the  manufacture  and 
operation  of  research  submerslbles.  The 
Coast  Guard  has  no  such  authority  at 
present.  The  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, however,  sat  on  this  legislation 
tmtil,  I  am  told.  It  finally  forwarded  the 
bill  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  last  Friday,  June  15.  "Rie  Coast 
Guard  does  have  an  Office  of  Underwa- 
ter Safety  Projects — but  it  only  keeps 
track  of  current  developments  in  the 
field.  One  might  be  led  to  beheve  that 
the  Department  of  Transportation  is 
more  Interested  in  other  things. 

Today's  authorization  bill  for  the 
Coast  Guard  contains  $109  million.  Is 
there  sufficient  money  in  this  budget  for 
the  Coast  Guard  to  develop  safety  ca- 
pability for  our  existing  and  future  re- 
search submerslbles?  Would  it  be  pos- 
sible for  the  Coast  Guard  to  approach 
this  problem  quickly,  and  give  us  some 
definite  answers?  We  should  be  able  to 
rescue  our  ocean  scientists  if  accidents 
occur  in  the  future. 

I  know  that  President  Nixon  Is  Justi- 
fiably proud  of  the  achievements  he  has 
made  in  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  agreements  announced  this 
week  on  joint  scientific  research  in 
oceanography  will  be  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  world  understanding. 

But  surely  it  is  time  for  the  President 
to  be  told  what  his  own  administration 
is  doing  to  undermine  the  programs  he 
has  helped  create  and  for  which  he  de- 
serves credit. 

The  President  believes  that  we  must 
Improve  man's  understanding  and  use  of 
the  ocean.  He  has  said  this  many  times. 
But  Mr.  Roy  L.  Ash,  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  opposes 
such  programs.  Mr.  Ash  and  his  OMB  are 
watergating  the  President  on  this  all- 
important  issue.  They  are  undermining 
his  credibility  ■with  Congress  and  with 
the    scientific    community.    'When    the 


President  wants  one  thing,  but  Mr.  Ash 
goes  in  behind  him  and  sabotages  the 
President,  then  I  bellere  Mr.  Nixon 
should  know  about  it.  We  had  to  go 
around  Mr.  Ash  directly  to  the  Pi'esident 
in  1970  to  tell  him  about  the  need  to  cre- 
ate NOAA.  When  the  President  hiad  the 
facts,  he  agreed.  This  is  his  program. 
Does  he  know  where  Mr.  Ash  stands, 
and  what  he  is  doing? 

The  President  deserves  credit  for 
sponsoring  and  supporting  legislation  to 
protect  the  ocean  environment  and  its 
living  resources.  But  the  OMB  has 
ordered  zero  funding  for  many  of  these 
new  programs  and  massive  cutbacks  in 
others,  such  as  the  deacti'vation  of  the 
multi-million-dollar  reseai'ch  vessels. 
Surveyor  and  Discoverer,  and  the  data 
buoy  program  and  the  beaching  of  fish- 
eries research  ships. 

The  President  has  tried  to  give  suppoit 
to  the  American  fishing  industry  and  ha.s 
urged  Americans  to  eat  more  fish  to  avoid 
the  high  cost  of  beef.  But  Mr.  Ash  and 
the  OMB  have  "Watergated"  him  again 
by  ordering  the  closing  of  fisheries  re- 
search laboratories  in  Georgia,  Florida, 
and  Maine  and  the  cancelling  of  majcr 
studies  on  fish  and  how  to  increase  our 
fish  harvest. 

The  President  has  rightfully  stated 
that  the  oceans  and  atmosphere  are  "In- 
teracting parts  of  the  total  environ- 
mental system  upon  which  we  depend 
not  only  for  the  quality  of  our  lives,  but 
for  life  itself."  Statement  on  Reorga- 
nization Plan  No.  4.  In  view  of  this,  it 
is  obvious  that  once  again,  Mr.  Ash  is 
"Watergating"  the  President  by  ordering 
the  magnitude  of  ocean  program  cut- 
backs on  an  agency  the  President  himself 
created  and  supports. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  it  is  quite  obvi- 
ous that  Mr.  Ash  is  deliberately  ordering 
the  internecine  warfare  being  launched 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  all 
of  the  ocean-related  programs  now  at  the 
National  Oceanographic  and  Atmospher- 
ic Administration. 

The  Senate  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day of  this  week  showed  Mr.  Ash  where 
it  stands.  The  Senate  strongly  rejected 
an  attempt  by  OMB  to  extend  Interior 
Department  authority  in  the  land  use 
bill  into  areas  covert  by  the  National 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act.  This 
major  environmental  legislation  was 
passed  by  Congress  last  year,  assigning 
NOAA  responsibility  to  grant  funds  to 
States  and  provide  assistance  on  re- 
search, for  the  protection  of  their  coastal 
lands  and  waters.  This  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  undei'mine  a  program  approved 
by  Congress  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent— ^yet  unfunded  by  OMB — should 
serve  notice  on  us  all  where  Mr.  Ash 
stands  on  ocean  needs. 

Another  example  of  this  drive  is  legis- 
lation sent  up  to  the  Hill  by  the  admin- 
istration granting  authority  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  over  deep  water 
".superports"  .♦'or  the  importaUon  of 
crude  oil.  These  ports  will  occupy  vast 
areas  of  the  water  column  and  will  have 
incredibly  significant  impact  on  the 
coastal  land  whei-e  their  pipelines  come 
Sishore  into  tank  farms,  refineries,  distri- 
bution systems  and  attendant  support 
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industry.  The  biU  also  would  give  In- 
terior authority  over  all  ocean  related 
activities  in  this  area,  something  the  De- 
partment clearly  knows  nothing  about. 
Interior  also  has  established  an  oceans 
office  to  help  its  oil  industry  friends,  is 
meddling  in  our  negotiations  on  land  of 
the  sea  for  the  same  reason  and  is  other- 
wise presuming  authority  in  the  oceans 
which  it  does  not  legally  possess. 

Now  comes  Mr.  Ash  and  his  OMB  with 
talk  of  a  Department  of  Energy  and  Na- 
tural Resources,  which  would  transfer 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmosphere 
Administration  intact  into  a  new  super- 
department  where  it  will  promptly  dis- 
appear from  notice.  All  the  years  of  work 
to  create  a  focus  on  American  ocean 
science,  exploration,  and  technology  will 
go  down  the  drain  and  Mr.  Ash  finally 
will  have  his  way — the  dismantling  of 
our  entire  ocean  program. 

I  say  no,  Mr.  President.  I  say  Congress 
will  not  tolerate  such  a  power  grab  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  I 
say  Mr.  Nixon  should  be  told  about  It. 
Our  Nation  must  have  a  strong  national 
oceans  program.  We  already  are  falling 
behind  other  advanced  nations  such  as 
Japan,  France,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Oiu-  fisheries  are  continuing  their  down- 
ward spiral  into  obsolescence.  When  is 
this  Nation  going  to  wake  up?  Is  it  going 
to  take  a  Russian  wet  Sputnik  to  make  us 
realize  that  the  oceans  hold  out  the  hope 
of  the  future  of  mankind? 

I  emphasize  one  thing  Mr.  President: 
Many,  many  months  ago.  the  Coast 
Guard  submitted  proposed  legislation  to 
the  Department  of  Transportation  for 
safety  regulations  on  the  manufacture 
and  operation  of  research  submerslbles. 
They  promulgated  these  regulations.  It 
is  interesting  that  the  Department  of 
Transportation  -.at  on  these  proposals  of 
the  Coast  Guard  for  months  on  end,  and 
only  last  week  they  sent  them  over  in 
th3  form  of  a  bill  to  the  OMB. 

We  have  had  the  recent  tragedy  in  K3y 
West,  Fla.,  which  is  being  investigated 
by  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Navy,  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  which  sup- 
ported that  particular  research  project. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  need  lO  support 
our  Coast  Guard  very  strongly,  and  I 
believe  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  goes  a  long  step  in  that 
direction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  f lu'ther  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  a  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
..he  amendments  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  5383)  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Coast  Guard  for  the  procurement  of 
vessels  and  aircraft  and  construction  of 


shore  and  offshore  establishments,  to  au- 
thorize for  bridge  alterations,  to  author- 
ize for  the  Coast  Guard  an  end-year 
strength  for  active  duty  personnel,  to 
authorize  for  the  Coast  Guard  average 
military  student  loads,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  who  handled  all  of  the 
hearings  on  this  matter  as  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  thoroughly  agrees 
with  the  amendment  I  presented  and 
agrees  to  what  we  did  in  passing  the  bill 
today. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO  THE  NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAUTICS AND  SPACE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  a  message 
received  from  the  House  yesterday  an- 
nounces that  the  House  has  disagreed  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
H.R.  7528  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  devel- 
opment, construction  of  facilities,  and 
research  and  program  management,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Ml'.  President,  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  H.R.  7528. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  7528)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  facili- 
ties, and  research  and  program  manage- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes,  and  re- 
questing a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagi'eeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  its  amendment  and  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  House  for  a  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Pi'esiding    Officer    appointed    Senators 

Moss,    S-yMINGTON,    CANNON,    GOLDWATER, 

and  Curtis  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  if  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (H.R.  7824)  to  estab- 
lish a  Legal  Services  Corporation,  and  for 
other  pm-poses,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concm-rence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretarj'  of  the  Senate  reported 
tliat  today,  Jime  22,  1973.  he  piesented 


to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1201.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
October  15,  1966  (80  Stat.  915),  as 
amended,  establishing  a  program  for  the 
preservation  of  additional  historic  prop- 
erties throughout  the  Nation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  1501.  An  act  to  amend  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act  to  provide  for 
continuing  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quormn  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1973— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  H.R.  7200,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  7200)  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act  to  revise  certain 
eligibility  conditions  for  annuities;  to 
change  the  railroad  retirement  tax  rates ; 
and  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  in  order  to  improve  the  procedures 
pertaining  to  certain  rate  adjustments 
for  carriers  subject  to  part  I  of  the  act. 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  this  report,  signed  by 
all  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report,  as  fol- 
low.s : 

Conference  Report   (S.  Rept.  No  93-239) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  wo  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R 
7200)  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937  and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax 
Act  to  revise  certain  eligibility  conditions 
for  annuities:  to  change  the  railroad  retire- 
ment tax  rates;  and  to  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  in  order  to  Improve  the 
procedures  pertaining  to  certain  rate  ad- 
justments for  carriers  subject  to  part  I  of 
the  Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met. 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  wltli  an  amendment  a-s 
follow.s: 
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In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 
TITLE  I— RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 
Sec.  101.  Section  2(a)  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1973  l8  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Women"  in  para- 
graph 2  and  Inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "indi- 
viduals"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Men  who  will  have 
attained  the  age  of  sixty  and  will  have  com- 
pleted thirty  years  of  service,  or  individuals" 
in  paragraph  3  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Individuals";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "such  men  or"  in  para- 
graph 3  thereof. 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  3201  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  rate 
of  tax  on  employees  under  the  Railro«Ml  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  all  that  appears  therein  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  foUo-wlng: 

"In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  is  hereby 
Imposed  on  the  income  of  every  employee  a 
tax  equal  to  the  rate  of  the  tax  Impoeed  with 
respect  to  wages  by  section  3101(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  plus  the  rate 
imposed  by  section  3101(b)  of  such  Code 
of  so  much  of  the  compensation  paid  to  such 
employee  for  services  rendered  by  him  after 
September  30,  1973,  as  is  not  in  excess  of  an 
amount  equal  to  one-twelfth  of  the  current 
maxlmtun  annual  taxable  'wages'  as  defined 
in  section  8121  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964  for  any  mouth  after  September  30, 
1973.' 

(b)  Section  3202(a)  of  such  Code  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1965"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears in  the  second  sentence  thereof  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1973": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(i)  $450,  or  (U)" 
whererer  it  appears  In  the  second  sentence 
thereof:  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  ",  which  ever  is  greater," 
wherever  it  appears  in  the  second  sentence 
thereof. 

(c)  Section  3211(a)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  the  rate  of  tax  on  employee  representa- 
tives under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax 
Act)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  aU  that  ap- 
pears therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(a)  In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  Is 
hereby  imposed  on  the  Income  of  each  em- 
ployee representative  a  tax  equal  to  9.5  per- 
cent plus  the  sum  of  the  rates  of  tax  Imposed 
with  respect  to  wages  by  sections  3101(a), 
3101<b).  3111(a),  8ni(b)  of  the  IntemiU 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  of  so  much  of  the 
compensation  paid  to  such  employee  repre- 
sentative for  services  rendered  by  him  after 
September  30,  1973,  as  Is  not  in  excess  of  an 
amount  equal  to  one-twelfth  of  the  ciurent 
maximum  annual  taxable  "wages'  as  defined 
in  section  3121  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964  for  any  month  after  September  30, 
1973." 

(d)  Section  3221(a)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  the  rate  of  tax  on  employers  under  the 
Railroad  Retlrentent  Tax  Act)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "In  addition  to  other  taxes" 
and  all  that  follows  to  "except  that"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  Is  here- 
by Imposed  on  every  employer  an  excise  tax, 
with  respect  to  having  Individuals  In  his 
employ,  equal  to  0.6  percent  of  so  much  of 
the  compensation  paid  by  such  employer  for 
services  rendered  to  him  after  September  30, 
1973,  as  is,  with  respect  to  any  employee  for 
any  calendar  month,  not  in  excess  of  an 
amount  equal  to  one-twelfth  of  the  current 
maximum  annual  taxable  'wages'  as  defined 
in  section  3121  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  for  any  mouth  after  September  30, 
1973;". 


(e)  Section  3221(a)  of  such  Code,  as 
amended  by  section  102(d)  of  this  Act,  lii 
further  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1866"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears in  the  first  sentenoe  thereof  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "1973"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(i)  $450,  or  (U)" 
wherever  it  appears  in  tlie  first  sentence 
thereof;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  ",  whichever  Is  great- 
er," wherever  it  appears  in  the  first  sentence 
thereof. 

(f)  Section  3221(b)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  that  appears 
therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(b)  The  rate  of  tax  imposed  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  increased,  with  respect  to 
compensation  paid  for  services  rendered 
after  September  30,  1973,  by  the  rate  of  tax 
impKieed  with  respect  to  wages  by  section 
3111(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  plus  the  rate  Impoeed  by  section  3111 
(b)  of  such  Code." 

Sec  103.  (a)  Section  6  of  Public  Law  91- 
377,  as  amended  by  section  8(c)  of  Public 
Law  92-46,  is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  "June  30,  1973"  each  time  tliat  date  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Decem- 
ber 31,  1974". 

(b)  Section  8(b)  of  Public  Law  92-46  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Jtuie  30, 1973"  each 
time  that  date  E^pears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'December  31,  1974  ". 

(c)  Section  5(b)  of  Public  Law  92-460  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30, 1973"  each 
time  that  date  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "December  31,  1974". 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(6)  If  title  U  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended  to  provide  an  Increase  in  benefits 
payable  thereunder  at  any  time  during  the 
period  July  1,  1973,  through  December  31, 
1974,  the  Individual's  annuity  computed  un- 
der the  preceding  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion and  that  part  of  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section  which  precedes  the  first  proviso  shall 
be  increased  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  (i)  the  amoimt  (before  any 
reduction  on  account  of  age)  which  would 
be  payable  to  such  individual  under  the 
then  current  law  if  his  or  her  annuity  were 
computed  under  the  first  proviso  of  section 
3(e)  of  this  Act,  without  regard  to  the  words 
*plus  10  per  centum  of  such  amount'  con- 
tained therein;  and  (11)  the  amount  (before 
any  reduction  on  account  of  age)  which 
would  have  been  payable  to  such  individual 
under  the  law  as  in  effect  prior  to  July  1, 
1973,  if  his  or  her  annuity  had  been  com- 
puted under  such  first  proviso  of  section 
3(e)  of  this  Act,  without  regard  to  the  words 
'plus  10  per  centum  of  such  total  amount' 
contained  therein  (assuming  for  this  purpose 
that  the  eligibility  conditions  and  the  pro- 
portions of  the  primary  insurance  amounts 
payable  under  the  then  current  Social  Se- 
curity Act  had  been  in  effect  prior  to  July  1, 
1973).  Provided,  however.  That,  in  comput- 
ing such  amount,  only  the  social  security 
benefits  which  would  have  been  payable  to 
the  individual  whose  annuity  is  being  com- 
puted under  this  Act  shall  be  taken  into 
account:  Provided  further.  That  If  an  an- 
nuity accrues  to  an  Individual  for  a  part  of 
a  month  the  added  amount  payable  for  such 
part  of  a  month  imder  this  section  shall  be 
one-thirtieth  of  Uie  added  amount  payable 
under  this  section  for  an  entire  month,  mul- 
tiplied by  the  niunber  of  days  in  such  part 
of  a  month.  If  wages  or  compensation  prior 
to  1951  are  used  in  making  any  computation 
required  by  this  paragraph,  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  shall  have  the  authority 
to  approximate  the  primMy  insurance 
amount  to  be  utilized  In  maklne  such  com- 


putation. In  making  any  computation  re- 
quired by  this  paragraph,  any  benefit  to 
which  an  Individual  may  be  entitled  under 
title  n  of  the  Social  Sectu-ity  Act  shall  be 
disregarded.  For  purposes  of  this  paragrapli. 
individuals  entitled  to  an  annuity  luider  sec- 
tion 2(a)(2)  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  age  65,  and  Individuals  entitled  to 
an  annuity  under  section  2(a)  (3)  of  this  Act 
who  have  not  attained  age  62  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  age  62.  Individuals  entitled  to 
annuities  under  section  2(a)(4)  or  2(a)(5) 
of  this  Act  for  whom  no  disability  freeze  has 
been  granted  shall  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph  as 
Individuals  entitled  to  annuities  under  sec- 
tion 2(a)  (4)  or  2(a)  (5)  for  whom  a  disabil- 
ity freeze  has  been  granted.  In  the  case  of 
an  Individual  who  is  entitled  to  an  annuity 
under  this  Act  but  whose  annuity  is  based 
on  Insufficient  quarters  of  coverage  to  have 
a  benefit  computed,  either  actually  or  po- 
tentially, under  the  first  proviso  of  section 
3(e)  of  this  Act,  the  average  monthly  wage 
to  be  used  In  determining  the  amoiuit  to  be 
added  to  the  annuity  of  such  individual  shall 
be  equal  to  the  average  monthly  compensa- 
tion or  the  average  monthly  earnings,  which- 
ever is  applicable,  used  to  enter  the  table 
in  section  3(a)(2)  of  such  Act  for  purposes 
of  computing  other  portions  oi  such  indi- 
vidual's annuity." 

(b)  Section  2(e)  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  3(a),  (3),  (4). 
or  (5)  of  this  Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  3(a),  (3),  (4),  (5),  or  (6) 
of  this  Act"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
the  last  paragraph;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"The  spouse's  annuity  computed  under 
the  other  provisions  of  this  section  shall  (be- 
fore any  reduction  on  accotint  of  age)  be 
increased  In  an  amount  determined  by  the 
method  of  computing  increases  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a)  (6)  of  section  8.  The  preced- 
ing sentence  and  the  other  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  operate  to  increase  the 
annvilty  of  a  spotise  (before  any  reduction 
on  account  of  age)  to  an  amount  in  excess 
of  the  maximum  amount  of  a  spotise's  an- 
nuity as  provided  in  tiie  first  sentence  of 
this  subsection.  This  paragraph  shall  be  dis- 
regarded in  the  application  of  the  preceding 
three  parsigrapbs." 

(c)  Section  2(1)  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"the  last  paragraph  plus  the  two  preceding 
paragraphs"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"the  last  paragraph  plus  the  three  preceding 
paragraphs". 

(d)  Section  6  of  the  Railroad  Retlremeut 
Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(q)  A  survivor's  annuity  computed  under 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  Increased  in  an  amount  determined  by 
the  method  of  computing  increases  set  forth 
in  subsection  (a)  (6)  of  section  3:  Provided, 
however.  That  in  computing  such  an  amount 
for  an  individual  entitled  to  an  annuity  un- 
der subsection  5(a)  (2),  the  90.75  per  centum 
figure  appearing  In  the  third  paragraph  of 
section  3(e)  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  82.5  per  centum." 

Sec.  105.  If  title  n  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  to  provide  an  increase  in 
benefits  payable  theretuider  at  any  time 
during  the  period  July  1,  1973.  through 
December  31,  1974,  the  pension  of  each  indi- 
vidual under  section  6  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  and  the  annuity  of  each 
individual  under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1935  shall  be  Increased  in  an  amount 
determined  by  the  method  of  computing  In- 
creases set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  section 
104  of  this  Act,  deeming  for  this  purpose  the 
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average  monthly  earnings  (in  the  case  of  a 
pension)  or  the  average  monthly  compensa- 
tion (in  the  case  of  an  annuity  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  (^  1935)  which 
would  be  used  to  compute  the  basic  amount 
if  the  Individual  were  to  die  to  be  the  average 
monthly  wage. 

Sec.  106.  All  recertl  Scat  ions  required  by 
reason  of  the  amendments  made  by  sections 
104  and  105  of  this  Act  shall  be  made  by 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  without 
application  therefor. 

Sec.  107.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  preparing 
and  submitting  the  report  provided  for  in 
subsection  (c),  it  shall  be  the  duty  and 
responsibility  of  representatives  of  employees 
to  designate  (within  the  thirty-day  period 
commencing  on  the  date  of  eiiactmcnt  of  this 
Act)  and  notify  the  Senate  Conunlttee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  identity  (by  name  and  position) 
of  the  labor  members,  and  of  representatives 
of  carriers  to  designate  (within  such  thirty- 
day  period)  and  notify  such  committees  of 
the  Identity  (by  name  and  position)  of  the 
management  members,  who  shall  compose 
the  group  authorized  to  prepare  In  their 
behalf,  the  report  provided  for  In  subsection 
(c). 

(b)  The  group  so  authorized  to  prepare  the 
report  provided  for  in,  subsection  (c)  s*^all — 

(1)  hold  such  meetings  (which  shall  not 
be  less  often  than  once  each  month)  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  that  such  report  will 
be  submitted  within  the  time  provided,  and 
contain  the  material  prescribed,  under  sub- 
section (c);  and 

(2)  submit  to  such  committees  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  1973,  November  1,  1973,  and  January 
1,  1974,  Interim  reports  as  to  the  progress 
being  made  toward  completion  of  the  report 
provided  for  In  subsection  (c);  except  that 
no  such  Interim  report  shall  be  submitted 
after  the  submission  of  the  report  provided 
for  in  subsection  (c). 

(c)  (1)  Not  later  than  April  1,  1974.  repre- 
sentatives of  employees  and  representatives 
of  carriers,  acting  through  the  group  desig- 
nated by  them  pursuant  to  subsection  (a), 
shall  submit  to  such  committees  a  report 
containing  their  joint  recommendations  for 
restructuring  the  railroad  retirement  system 
in  a  manner  which  wai  assure  the  long-term 
actuarial  soundness  of  such  system,  which 
recommendations  shall  take  into  account  the 
specific  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
on  Railroad  Retirement. 

(2)  The  Joint  recommendations  contained 
In  such  report  shall  be  specific  and  shall  be 
presented  in  the  form  of  a  draft  bill. 

Sec.  108.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  Its 
Intent  to  enact  legislation  in  1974,  effective 
not  later  than  January  1,  1975,  which  wlU 
assure  the  long-term  actuarial  soundness  of 
the  railroad  retirement  system. 

Sec.  109.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by 
section  101  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective 
on  July  1,  1974;  Provided,  however.  That 
those  amendments  shaU  not  apply  to  indi- 
viduals whose  annuities  began  to  accure 
prior  to  that  date. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  section  102 
of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  on  October 
1.  1973,  and  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
compensation  paid  for  services  rendered  on 
or  after  that  date;  Provided,  however.  That 
such  amendments  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
any  dock  company,  common  carrier  railroad, 
or  railway  labor  organization  described  in 
section  1(a)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937.  with  respect  to  those  of  its  em- 
ployees covered  as  of  October  1,  1973,  by  a 
private  supplemental  pension  plan  estab- 
lished through  coUective  bargaining,  where 
a  moratorium  in  an  agreement  made  on  or 
before  March  8, 1973,  is  applicable  to  changes 
in  rates  of  pay  contained  In  the  ciurent  col- 
lective-bargaining agreement  covering  such 
employees,  unttl  the  earlier  of  (1)  the  data 


as  of  which  such  moratorium  expires,  or  (2) 
the  date  as  of  which  such  dock  company, 
common  carrier  railroad,  or  railway  labor  or- 
ganization agrees  through  coUective  bargain- 
ing to  make  the  provisions  of  such  amend- 
ments applicable. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  103 
and  104  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  on  the 
enactment  date  of  this  Act:  Provided,  hotc- 
ev-er.  That  any  Increase  in  annuities  or  pen- 
sions resulting  from  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 104  and  105  of  this  Act  shall  be  effec- 
tive on  the  same  date  or  dates  as  the  bene- 
fit increases  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  gave  rise  to  such  annuity 
or  pension  increases  are  effective. 

Sec.   110.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Railroad  Retirement  Amendments  of  1973". 
TITLE  n— INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec  201.  Section  15a  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (49  use.  15a)  \s  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(4)  (a)  The  Commission  shall  by  rtile, 
on  or  before  August  1,  1973,  establish  require- 
ments for  petitions  for  adjustment  of  inter- 
state rates  of  conunon  carriers  subject  to 
this  part  based  upon  increases  in  expenses 
of  sxich  carriers  resulting  from  any  Increases 
In  taxes  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax 
Act,  as  amended,  occurring  on  or  before 
January  1,  1975,  or  as  a  result  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Amend- 
ments of  1973.  Such  requirements,  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  553  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code  (with  time  for  com- 
ment limited  so  as  to  meet  the  required  date 
for  establishment  and  subject  to  future 
amendment  or  revocation) ,  shall  be  designed 
to  facilitate  fair  and  expeditious  action  on 
any  such  petition  as  required  in  subpara- 
graph (b)  of  this  paragraph  by  disclosing 
such  Information  as  the  amount  needed  In 
rate  Increases  to  offset  such  increases  in 
expenses  and  the  availability  of  means  other 
than  a  rate  increase  by  which  the  carrier 
might  absorb  or  offset  such  increases  in 
expenses. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Commission  shall,  withm  thirty 
days  of  the  filing  of  a  verified  petition  in 
accordance  with  rules  promulgated  under 
subparagraph  (a)  of  this  paragraph,  by  any 
carrier  or  group  of  carriers  subject  to  this 
part,  permit  the  establishment  of  increases 
in  the  general  level  of  the  interstate  rates 
of  said  carrier  or  CEirriers  in  an  amount  ap- 
proximating that  needed  to  offset  increases 
in  expenses  therefore  experienced  or  de- 
monstrably certain  to  occur  commencing  on 
or  before  the  effective  date  of  the  increased 
rates,  as  a  result  of  any  Increases  In  taxes 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act.  as 
amended,  occurring  on  or  before  January  1, 
1975.  or  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Amendments  of  1973. 
Such  increases  in  rates  nxay  be  made  effective 
on  not  more  than  thirty  nor  less  than  ten 
days'  notice  to  the  public,  notwithstanding 
any  outstanding  orders  of  the  Commission. 
To  the  extent  necessary  to  effectuate  their 
establishment,  rates  so  Increased  shall  be 
relieved  from  the  provisions  of  section  4  of 
this  part  and  may  be  published  in  tariff 
supplements  of  the  kind  ordinarily  author- 
ized in  general  Increase  proceedings. 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  within  sixty 
days  from  the  date  of  establishment  of  In- 
terim rates  under  paragraph  (4)(b)  of  this 
section  commence  hearings  for  the  purpose 
of  makiixg  the  final  rate  determination.  The 
Commission  shall  then  proceed  to  make  such 
final  rate  determination  with  the  carrier 
having  the  burden  of  proof.  In  making  such 
determination,  the  Conunlsslon  may  take 
Into  account  all  factors  appropriate  to  rate- 
making  generally  under  part  I  of  this  Act  and 
shall  determine  such  final  rates  under  the 
standards  and  limitations  applicable  to  rate- 


making  generally  under  part  I  of  this  Act. 
If  the  Increases  In  rates  finally  atuhorlzed  by 
the  Commission  are  less  than  the  Increases 
in  rates  UiUiaUy  made  effective,  the  carrier 
or  carriers  shall,  subject  to  such  tariff  provi- 
sions as  the  Commission  shall  deem  sufficient, 
make  such  refunds  (in  the  amotmt  by  which 
the  initially  increased  rate  collected  exceeds 
the  finally  authorized  increaiscd  rate)  as  may 
be  ordered  by  the  Commission,  plus  a  reason- 
able rate  of  Interest  as  determined  by  the 
Commission.  Nothing  contained  in  this  para- 
graph shall  limit  or  otherwise  affect  the  au- 
thority of  the  Commission  to  authorize  or  to 
permit  to  become  effective  any  Increase  In 
rates  other  than  the  increases  herein 
specified. 

"(d)  (A)  The  State  authority  having  ju- 
risdiction over  petitions  for  intrastate  rate 
increases  by  any  carrier  or  group  of  carriers 
subject  to  part  I  of  this  Act  shall,  within  60 
days  of  the  filing  of  a  verified  petition  for 
such  Increases  based  upon  increases  in  ex- 
penses of  such  carriers  as  a  result  of  any 
increases  in  taxes  under  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act.  as  amended,  occurring  on  or 
before  January  1.  1975,  or  as  a  result  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Amendments  of  1973,  act  upon  said  petition. 
Such  State  authority  may  grant  an  interim 
rate  increase  or  a  final  rate  increase.  If  such 
State  authority  grants  any  interim  rate  in- 
creases, it  shall  thereafter  Investigate  and 
determine  the  reasonableness  of  such  in- 
creases and  modify  them  to  the  extent  re- 
quired by  applicable  law.  To  the  extent  that 
any  such  interim  increases  are  reduced  as  a 
result  of  the  acUon  of  a  Stete  authority,  the 
carrier  or  carriers  shall  make  such  refunds 
(In  the  amount  by  which  the  Initially  in- 
creased rate  collected  exceeds  the  finally  au- 
thorized increased  rate)  as  may  be  ordered 
by  such  State  authority,  plus  a  reasonable 
rate  of  Interest  as  determined  by  the  State 
authority. 

".(B)  if  a  State  authority  denies  in  toto 
such  a  petition  filed  with  it  by  such  carrier 
or  group  of  carriers  seeking  relief  regarding 
such  Intrastate  rate  increases  or  does  not  act 
finally  on  such  petition  within  60  days  from 
the  presentation  thereof,  the  Commission 
shall,  within  30  days  of  the  filing  of  a  ver- 
ified petition  by  such  carrier  or  group  of 
carriers  relating  to  such  intrastate  rates,  act 
upon  such  petition  by  applying  the  rate- 
making  criteria  of  subparagraph  (4)(c)  of 
this  paragraph.  If  the  C<Mnmlsslon  grants, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  such  petition  by  any 
carrier  or  group  of  carriers,  the  increase  au- 
thorized shall  be  considered  as  an  interim 
rate  increase  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(A)  above  and  shall  be  subject  to  final  deter- 
mination by  the  State  authority  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  prescribed  for  in- 
terim intrastate  rate  increases  as  provided 
above,  including  the  ordering  of  refunds  by 
such  State  authority. 

"(C)  If  a  State  authority  denies  in  part 
such  a  petition  filed  with  it  by  such  carrier 
or  group  of  carriers,  within  60  days  from  the 
presentation  thereof,  the  Commission  shall, 
within  30  days  of  the  filing  of  a  verified  peti- 
tion by  such  carrier  or  group  of  carriers  re- 
lating to  the  Intrastate  rates  involved,  act 
upon  such  petition  by  applying  the  criteria 
of  section  13(4)  of  this  part. 

"(D)  Nothing  In  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B) 
shall  be  construed  to  abrogate  the  authority 
of  the  Commission  under  section  13(4)  oif 
this  part  and  In  the  event  a  carrier  or  group 
of  carriers  subject  to  a  refund  requirement 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  files  a  peti- 
tion under  section  13(3) .  the  refund  require- 
ment shall  be  stayed  pendmg  final  order  of 
the  Commission  under  section  13(4)  of  this 
part. 

"(e)  Any  increased  freight  rates  authorized 
sliaU  not  exceed  a  reasonable  level  by  types 
of  traffic,  commodities,  or  commodity  groups 
and  shall  preserve  existing  market  patterns 
and  relationships  and  present  port  relation- 
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ships  by  increase  limitations  within  and  be- 
tween the  major  districts  to  the  extent  poe- 
slble  without  aathorlzing  unreasonable  In- 
creases in  any  district." 

Sec.  202.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"RaUroad  Rate  Adjustment  Act  of  1973". 
TITXE  in— SEPARABILITY 
Sec.  301.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances should  be  held  Invalid,  the  remainder 
of  such  Act  or  the  application  of  such  provi- 
sion to  other  persons  or  circumstances  .-shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same.  | 

WtLLiAM  D.  Hathaway, 

Claiborne  I»ei.i., 

Oayloro  Nelson, 

H.\ROLD  E.  Hughes. 

Walter  F.  Mondale, 

Richard  S.  Schweiker, 

Robert  Taft.  Jr., 

J.  Olenn  Beall,  Jr., 

Russell  Long, 

Wallace  F.  Bennett, 

Warren   G.   Magnuson, 

John  O.  Pastore, 

Vance  Hartke, 

Robert  Griffin, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Harley  O.  Staggers, 

John  Jarman. 

John    D.    Dingell, 

James  Harvey, 

Dan  Kuykenoall, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7200)  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937  and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act 
to  revise  certain  eligibility  conditions  for  an- 
nuities; to  change  the  railroad  retirement  tax 
rates:  and  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  in  order  to  improve  the  procedures  per- 
taining to  certain  rate  adjustments  for  car- 
riers subject  to  part  I  of  the  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  Joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  substitute  text,  and  the  House 
disagreed  to  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  committee  of  conference  recommends 
that  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate,  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  both 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  differences  between  the  House  bill,  the 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  the  substi- 
tute agreed  to  In  conference  are  noted 
below,  except  for  clerical  corrections, 
conforming  changes  made  necessary  by 
reason  of  agreements  reached  by  the  con- 
ferees, and  minor  drafting  and  clarifying 
changes. 

title  I — amendments  to  the  railroad  retire- 
ment ACT,  the  railroad  RETIREMENT  TAX 
ACT,  AND  CERTAIN  PUBLIC  LAWS 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment provide  for  retirement  at  age  60  after 
30  years"  service  for  male  railroad  employees : 
provide  for  an  extension  to  December  31, 
1974,  of  the  temporary  railroad  retirement 
benefit  increases  presently  scheduled  to  ex- 
pire July  1,  1973;  provide  for  a  pass-through 
of  social  security  benefit  increases  which 
might  be  enacted  in  1973  or  1974;  provide  for 
a  shift  in  the  liability  for  the  payment  of 
railroad  retirement  taxes  from  employees  to 
employers  to  the  extent  that  the  taxes  are 
imposed  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  the  rates  pre- 


scribed In  the  Social  Security  Act;  and  for  the 
establishment  of  m  labor  management  com- 
mittee to  recommend  a  restructuring  of  the 
railroad  retirement  system  to  Insure  its  ac- 
tuarial soundness  with  recommendations  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  in  1974. 

The  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment 
also  provide  for  expedited  freight-rate  mak- 
ing procedures  applicable  to  interstate  and 
Intrastate  rates,  to  cover  the  costs  arising  out 
of  this  legislation. 

EARLY     retirement:     PERMANENT    BENEFrT 

increases:  actuarl^l  deficit 
House  bill 

The  House  bill  provided  that  men  at  the 
age  of  60  can  retire  after  30  years  of  service 
without  reduction  In  their  annuities,  effec- 
tive only  with  respect  to  retirements  occur- 
ring after  June  30,  1974.  The  Hou.se  bill  also 
extended  the  temporary  benefit  increa.ses 
presently  due  to  expire  June  30,  1973,  through 
December  31,  1974. 

Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment,  in  part  A  of  title 
I,  provided  that  the  early  retirement  eligi- 
bility feature  would  expire  December  31, 
1974.  Part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  for  making  permanent  the 
temporary  benefit  increases  otherwise  due  to 
expire  December  31,  1974,  and  was  intended 
to  provide  for  making  permanent  the  early 
retirement  features,  along  with  providing  for 
an  increase  in  railroad  retirement  taxes  of 
7.5  percent  with  the  liability  for  the  taxes 
to  be  determined  by  the  Congress  in  1974. 
Conference  substitute 

The  conference  agreement  deletes  the  spe- 
cific level  of  taxes  contained  in  the  Senate 
amendment,  but  provides  a  new  section  stat- 
ing that  the  Congress  declares  its  intent  to 
enact  legislation  in  1974,  to  take  effect  on 
or  before  January  1,  1975,  which  will  assure 
the  long-term  actuarial  soundness  of  the 
railroad  retirement  system. 

The  conference  agreement  also  makes  per- 
manent the  liberalization  of  retirement  eligi- 
bility for  men  at  age  60  with  30  years  of  serv- 
ice, and  leaves  for  the  legislation  to  be  en- 
acted m  1974  the  problem  of  making  the 
temporary  benefit  increases  permanent. 

The  conferees  recognize  that  the  actuarial 
solvency  of  the  railroad  retirement  system  Is 
a  serious  matter,  and  expected  to  deal  with 
it  in  1974,  along  with  the  consideration  of 
making  these  temporary  Increases  perma- 
nent, as  well  as  the  overall  restructuring  of 
the  Act. 

The  conferees  wish  to  emphasize  that  the 
solution  of  the  financial  problems  of  the  rail- 
road retirement  fund  cannot  be  delayed  be- 
yond 1974.  Accordingly  the  bill  contains  a 
statement  that  it  is  the  Intent  of  Congress 
to  act  on  this  matter  during  1974,  and  fur- 
ther provides  for  the  submission  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  labor  and  management  for 
legislation  by  April  1,  1974.  A  joint  labor- 
management  committee  is  established  for  the 
purpose  of  formulating  such  recommenda- 
tions. 

joint  labor-management  committee 
House  bill 

The  House  bill  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Joint  labor-management  com- 
mittee composed  of  representatives  of  em- 
ployees and  carriers,  which  would  report 
no  later  than  July  1, 1974,  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  their  joint  recommendations  for 
restructuring  the  railroad  retirement  sys- 
tem. 

Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  such 
a  committee,  composed  of  repre-sentatives  of 
employees  and  retirees  and  representatives 
of  carriers,  which  would  meet  not  less  often 
than  once  each  month;    would  submit  to 


Congress  Interim  progress  reports  in  Septem- 
ber and  November  of  1973,  and  In  January 
1974;  and  which  would  present  a  draft  bill  to 
the  Congress  carrying  out  the  parties'  spe- 
cific recommendations  for  restructuring  the 
railroad  retirement  system  In  a  manner  which 
will  assure  the  long-term  actuarial  sound- 
ness of  the  system.  The  final  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee  were  to  be  submitted 
by  March  1,  1974. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  agreement  Is  substantially 
the  same  as  the  Senate  amendment,  ex- 
cept that  it  provides  that  the  committee 
shall  be  composed  of  representatives  of  em- 
ployees and  carriers,  and  provides  for  the 
submission  of  a  report  to  the  above-men- 
tioned committees  by  April  1,  1974,  in  order 
to  give  Congress  more  time  to  deal  with  the 
complex  Issues  involved.  It  is  the  intent  of 
the  conferees  that  the  periodic  progress  re- 
ports need  not  cover  all  Items  of  detail  in- 
volved in  the  negotiations,  but  may  be 
general  statements,  sufficient  to  keep  the 
Congress  informed  of  the  progress  being 
made. 

tax  rate  changes  for  railway  labor 

organizations 

House  bill 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  a  provision  temporarily 
exempting  from  the  change  in  tax  liabilities 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  cer- 
tain steel  companies  whose  employees  were 
covered  by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  as 
well  as  other  supplemental  pension  pro- 
grams. 

Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  extended  this  ex- 
emption to  railway  labor  organizations  which 
have  similar  arrangements  covering  their 
employees.  The  affected  organizations  are 
permitted  under  the  amendment  to  obtahi  a 
delay  In  the  transfer  of  tax  liabilities  until 
the  earlier  of  (1)  the  date  as  of  which  any 
moratorium  In  current  collective  bargaining 
agreements  covering  pay  expires,  or  (2)  the 
date  the  organization  agrees  through  collec- 
tive bargaining  to  assume  the  liability  for 
payment  of  those  taxes. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  agreement  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment. 

TITLE    n amendments    to    the    INTBniSTATE 

commerce   ACT 

Section  201 
House  bill 
The  purpose  of  section  201  was  to  allov/ 
railroads  to  increase  the  general  level  of 
Inter-  and  Intrastate  rates  to  offset  Increases 
In  costs  resulting  from  Increases  In  taxes 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act,  as 
amended,  occurring  before  January  1,  1975, 
or  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  the  House 
bill.  Under  the  procedure  established  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose,  the  Commission  was 
required,  within  thirty  days  after  the  filing 
of  a  verified  petition  by  a  carrier  or  group 
of  carriers,  to  permit  the  filing  of  tariffs 
providing  for  Increased  rates  to  become  effec- 
tive not  less  than  10  nor  more  than  30 
days  from  the  date  of  filing.  (Such  Increases 
could  not  take  effect  until  the  cost  Increases 
upon  which  they  were  based  had  become 
effective.)  The  Commission  could  withhold 
permission  to  file  tariffs  if  It  found  that  the 
proposed  Increase  clearly  exceeded  the 
amount  needed  to  cover  the  Increases  In 
costs,  but  otherwise  once  the  tariffs  were 
filed  the  Commission  would  have  no  author- 
ity to  suspend  them  pending  final  deter- 
mination. After  such  hearings  as  It  deemed 
necessary,  the  Commission  was  required  to 
authorize  such  permanent  Increases  as  were 
necessary  to  offset  the  Increased  costs  de- 
scribed above  In  accordance  with  the  stand- 
ards applied  by  the  Commission  under  the 
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Interstate  Commerce  Act.  In  the  event  that 
the  Increases  authorized  on  a  permanent 
basis  were  less  than  those  Initially  allowed 
and  collected,  the  carriers  were  required  to 
TPfiind  the  difference. 

Section  202 

This  section  provided  that  the  Commis- 
sion require  carriers  which  have  been  per- 
mitted or  authorized  increased  rates  under 
section  201,  above,  to  make  such  Increases 
as  are  established  for  interstate  traffic  con- 
currently effective  on  Intrastate  shipments. 
The  intrastate  Increases  thus  required  would 
be  deemed  to  have  been  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 13(4)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
as  amended,  and  they  would  be  subject  to 
the  same  refund  provisions  as  described 
above. 

Seiutte  amendment 

Section  201  of  the  Senate  amendment 
would  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
to  provide  for  an  expedited  procedure  for 
petitions  requesting  adjustments  of  Inter- 
state rates  of  common  carriers  (subject  to 
part  Z  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act )  based 
upon  Increases  In  expenses  of  such  carriers 
pursuant  to  section  102  of  the  bill — I.e.  rail- 
road retirement  tax  increases.  On  or  before 
August  1,  1073  the  Commission  was  required 
to  establish  In  an  informal  rulemaking  pro- 
ceeding requirements  for  such  rate  increase 
petitions  which  would  "facilitate  fair  and 
expeditious  action  on  any  such  petition  .  .  . 
by  disclosing  such  information  as  the  amount 
needed  in  rate  Increases  to  offset  such  in- 
creases In  expenses  and  the  availability  of 
means  other  than  a  rate  increase  by  which 
the  carrier  might  absorb  or  offset  such  In- 
creases In  expenses."  In  order  to  meet  the 
August  1  deadline  the  Commission  could 
modify  Its  rulemaking  procedures  to  require 
comments  sooner  than  30  days  after  publica- 
tion of  the  proposed  requirements. 

The  Commission  was  required  to  act  upon 
a  petition  for  an  adjustment  in  interstate 
rates  within  sixty  days  of  the  receipt  of  such 
petition.  If  the  petition  was  filed  In  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  established  pur- 
suant to  rule  as  discussed  above,  the  petition 
would  be  deemed  approved  as  filed  if  the 
Commission  failed  to  act  within  the  required 
sixty  days.  This  provision  was  included  to 
Insure  timely  action  by  the  Commission 
within  the  sixty-day  period. 

Increases  for  Intrastate  rate  adjustments 
would  first  be  considered  by  the  State  au- 
thority having  jurisdiction  over  such  intra- 
state rates.  The  State  authority  was  required 
to  act  upon  such  petition  within  sixty  days 
of  Its  presentation  by  the  carrier,  if  the 
State  authority  denied  In  whole  or  tn  part  a 
peUtlon  or  faUed  to  take  action,  the  Com- 
mission, upon  petition  to  it  by  the  carrier, 
was  required  to  act  upon  such  petition  with- 
in thirty  days.  The  Commission  could  over- 
rule a  denied  petition  If  s\ich  denial  unduly 
burdened  Interstate  commerce. 

The  bin  specifically  required  that  any  In- 
creased freight  rates  authorized  "shall  not 
exceed  a  reasonable  level  by  types  of  traffic, 
commodities,  or  commodities  groups  and 
sliall  preserve  existing  market  patterns  and 
relationships  and  present  port  relationships 
by  uniform  maximum  Increase  limitations 
within  and  between  the  major  districts." 
Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  in  general  Incor- 
porates the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  with 
respect  to  increases  In  interstate  freight  rates 
related  to  increases  In  raUrowl  retirement 
taxes,  but  requires  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  prescribe  by  rule  the  require- 
ments which  must  be  satisfied  in  the  peti- 
tions filed  by  carriers  for  increases.  The  sub- 
stitute revises  the  procedures  with  respect  to 
hitrastate   ratemaking,    and   makes   certain 


clarifications  with  reepect  to  the  Implementa- 
tion of  rate  incresises  so  as  to  avoid  discrim- 
ination between  commodities  and  districts.  A 
description  of  the  conference  substitute 
follows. 

The  conference  substitute  adds  a  new  para- 
graph (4)  to  section  15(a)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  Subparagraph  (a)  of  the  pro- 
posed new  paragraph  (4)  provides  that  tike 
Commission  shall,  by  informal  nile-maklng 
under  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  es- 
tablish the  requirements  for  petitions  for  ad- 
justments of  rates  of  common  carriers  sub- 
ject to  part  I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  occasioned  by  the  tax  increases  prescribed 
In  this  legislation.  In  existing  law,  or  im- 
posed by  law  on  or  before  January  1,  1975. 
The  requirements  which  the  petitions  must 
meet  shall  be  such  as  to  lead  to  the  disclo- 
sure of  the  availability  of  means  other  than  a 
rate  Increase  by  which  carriers  might  absorb 
or  offset  the  Increases. 

Subparagraphs  (b)  and  (c)  of  the  pro- 
posed new  paragraph  (4)  are  essentially  the 
same  as  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill,  but 
are  limited  to  Interstate  freight  rate  In- 
creases, and  the  carriers  are  required  to  pay 
Interest  on  refunds  ordered  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

Subparagraph  <d)  differs  from  both  the 
House  and  Senate  versions,  but  in  general 
follows  the  pattern  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, with  some  revisions.  In  the  case  of 
Intrastate  rate  Increases  to  offset  expenses 
arising  out  of  the  taxes  referred  to  above, 
the  carriers  m\ist  Initially  apply  to  the  ap- 
propriate State  authority.  If  the  State  au- 
thority grants  the  full  amount  of  the  request- 
ed Increase  within  60  days,  the  Commission 
does  not  become  Involved  In  the  proceeding. 
If  the  State  authority  chooses.  It  may  grant 
an  Interim  rate  Increase  In  the  full  amount 
requested,  and  subsequently  order  refunds 
In  the  same  fashion  as  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  may  order  refunds  in  the 
case  of  interstate  rates. 

If  the  State  authority  does  not  act  on  the 
petition  within  60  days,  of  if  the  State  au- 
thority denies  the  Increase  entirely,  the  car- 
riers may  petition  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  an  order  granting  such  in- 
creases, and  the  Commission  must  act  upon 
that  petition  within  30  days,  applying  the 
criteria  It  applies  to  final  determinations  of 
Interstate  rate  Increases  under  the  confer- 
ence substitute.  Thereafter,  the  State  au- 
thority may  consider  the  justification  for  the 
rate  increases  granted,  and  may  order  re- 
funds if  It  subsequently  determines  that  the 
rate  Increases  are  not  justified,  subject  how- 
ever to  the  overall  authority  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  grant  relief 
against  undue  discrimination  against,  or 
burdens  upon,  interstate  commerce  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  13(4)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act. 

If  the  State  authority  to  whom  a  petition 
for  latrastate  rate  increases  Is  submitted 
under  this  section  grants  an  Increase  within 
the  60  day  period  prescribed  but  In  stnounts 
less  than  requested  by  the  carriers,  the  car- 
riers may  petition  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  relief  under  section  13(4) 
(relating  to  undue  discrimination  against,  or 
burdens  upon,  interstate  commerce)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  and  the  Commis- 
sion Is  required  to  act  on  that  petition  with- 
in 30  days. 

Subparagraph  (e>  is  derived  from  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  and  provides  that  any  in- 
creased freight  rates  authorized  are  not  to 
exceed  a  reasonable  level  by  types  of  traf- 
fic, commodities,  or  commodity  groups  and 
are  to  preserve  existing  market  patterns  and 
relationships  and  present  port  relationships 
through  the  use  of  increase  limitations  witli- 
In  and  twtween  the  major  districts  to  the  ex- 
tent possible,  but  not  tn  such  a  vray  as  to 


aathorizB  unreasonable  Increases  In  any  dls- 
Ulct. 

William  D.  Hathaway, 

Claiborne  Pell, 

Oaylord  Nelson. 

Harold  E.  Hughes, 

Walter  P.  Mondale, 

RlCHASO  S.  SCHWEIKSX, 

Robert  Taft,  Jr., 
J.  Glenn  Bbam,,  Jr., 
Wallace  F.  Bkmnktt, 
Warren   O.  Magnusok. 
John  O.  Pastore, 
Vance  Hartke, 
Robekt  GaimN, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Harlxy  O.  Staggers, 
John  Jarman. 
John  D.  Dingell, 
James   Habvey, 
Dan   Kuykknoall, 
Managers  on  tlie  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  all  those  wiio  conti-ibuted  to 
the  development  and  passage  ol  this  leg- 
islation. This  includes  representatives  of 
railway  labor  and  railway  maiiagemeut: 
the  members  and  staff  of  the  Railioad 
Retirement  Board,  Library  of  Congress 
staff,  the  members  and  staff  of  tiie 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  the  Senate  Committee 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  Finance  and 
Commerce,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
conference  committee.  Witliout  the  con- 
tinuing cooi)eration  of  all  of  these  in- 
dividuals and  groui>s.  legislation  in  tliis 
complex  and  sometimes  perplexing  area 
would  have  been  impossible. 

As  it  is,  the  piece  of  legislation  which 
I  am  now  laying  before  the  Senate  is  a 
realistic  and  responsible  approach  to- 
ward the  solution  of  a  difficult  pix>blcm — 
a  problem  wliich  has  been  before  the 
Congress  too  often  in  the  recent  past. 
While  protecting  the  benefit  levels  of 
those  currently  on  the  railroad  retire- 
ment rolls,  tills  act  sets  in  motion  a 
logical  process  for  putting  the  system  on 
a  sound  financial  basis.  This  process  be- 
gins, as  it  should,  with  negotiations  be- 
tween labor  and  management  on  the  re- 
structuring of  the  system.  Tlie  funda- 
mental question  involved  here,  of  course, 
is  who  will  bear  tlie  cost  of  makuig  the 
system  whole.  Therefore,  it  makes  sensa 
that  the  parties  who  will  have  to  bear 
this  cost,  one  way  or  another,  be  given 
the  option  of  settling  this  matter 
tliiougli  collective  bargaining.  From  the 
testimony  we  hare  received.  I  have  every 
confidence  that  such  a  settlement  can  be 
achieved. 

With  respect  to  title  n  of  the  confer- 
ence substitute,  T  would  like  to  make  se\'- 
eral  clarifying  observations.  The  con- 
ference substitute  requires  a  carrier  to 
petition  the  appropriate  State  authority 
when  seeking  intrastate  rate  increases 
based  upon  expenses  resulting  from  rail- 
road retirement  increases.  The  State  can 
then  act  upon  such  petition  to  grant  an 
interim  or  final  rate  increase.  Either  of 
those  actions  would  constitute  "final" 
action  for  the  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(d)  (B)  of  paragraph  4.  and  would  pre- 
clude a  petition  to  the  Commission  if 
rates  were  granted  in  the  full  amount  re- 
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quested.  To  clarify  another  point,  the 
arthorlty  of  the  Commission  to  review 
State  action  In  accordance  with  section 
13(4)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
specifically  preserved  in  subparagraph 
(d)  (D>  of  paragraph  4  of  the  conference 
substitute  does  not  offer  cai-riers  an  al- 
ternative to  the  other  provisions  speci- 
fied in  subparagraph  (d).  The  Commis- 
sion would  review  State  actions  only 
after  they  had  been  completed  as  au- 
thorized in  subparagraphs  (A>,  (B),  and 
<C)  of  subparagraph  (d). 

Finally,  this  act  contains  a  very  im- 
portant one  sentence  section  which 
reads  as  follows: 

The  Congress  hereby  declares  its  Intent  to 
enact  legislation  In  1974,  effective  not  later 
than  January  1,  1975,  which  will  assure  the 
long-term  actuarial  soundn^s  of  the  rail- 
road retirement  system. 

This  puts  the  Congress  clearly  on  rec- 
ord and  the  parties  clearly  on  notice  that 
the  present  precarious  financial  condi- 
tions of  the  system  cannot  continue  be- 
yond 1974.  Our  responsibility  to  present 
and  especially  future  retirees  requires 
no  less. 

The  problems  of  railroad  retirement 
are  not  easy  ones;  however,  I  am  sure 
that  they  can  be  solved  if  the  spiiit  of 
cooperation  which  gave  rise  to  this  leg- 
islation continues  to  operate.  This  legis- 
lation is  not  the  solution,  but  merely  a 
vehicle  to  move  us  toward  a  solution.  It 
Is  responsible  legislation;  I  respectfully 
urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

The  PRESrDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report.  , 

The  report  was  agreed  to.  *t^ 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
FRIDAY.  JUNE  29,  1973.  TO  SATUR- 
DAY. JUNE  30.  1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  business  on  Fri- 
day next,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  o'clock  a.m.  on  Saturday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
I  assume  this  will  be  the  final  rollcall 
today.  

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  .second  a.ssistant  legi.slative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  coasent  that  the  order 
lor  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  question  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  before  the  Senate  Is 
S.  1443. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day, the  then  imfinished  business,  S. 
1443.  be  temporarily  laid  aside  while  the 
Senate  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  343.  a  bill  to  designate  the  Tuesday 
next  after  the  first  Monday  in  October 
as  the  day  for  Federal  elections,  and  that 
the  imfinished  business  remain  in  a  tem- 
I>orarily  laid-aside  status  until  the  dis- 
position of  S.  343  or  until  the  close  of 
business  on  Monday,  whichever  is  earlier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  program 
for  Monday  is  as  follows:  The  Senate 
will  convene  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  will  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
after  which  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  3  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  207,  S.  343,  a  bill  to 
designate  the  Tuesday  next  after  the 
first  Monday  in  October  as  the  day  for 
Federal  elections.  Amendments  will  be  in 
order  thereto.  There  is  a  time  limitation 
agreement  thereon.  And  there  will  be 
yea-and-nay  votes  presumably  on 
amendments  thereto.  There  will  most 
assuredly  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the 
final  passage  thereof. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  S.  343,  the 
Senate  will  resume  its  consideration  of 
the  then  unfinished  business.  Calendar 
No.  179  (S.  1443)  a  bUl  to  authorize  the 
furnishing  of  defense  articles  and  serv- 
ices to  foreign  countries  and  interna- 
tional organizations.  Yea-and-nay  votes 
will  likely  occur  on  amendments  to  that 
bill. 

The  leadership  may  from  time  to  time 
call  up  other  measures  which  are  cleared 
for  fioor  action. 

The  Senate  will  operate  on  a  multiple 
track  system  throughout  next  week. 

The  leadership  would  ask  for  the  un- 
derstanding of  all  Senators,  realizing 
that  the  effort  will  be  made — as  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  an- 
noimced  earlier — to  complete  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  by  next  Friday  or  next 
Saturday,  preceding  the  July  4  holiday. 
Under  the  previous  plan,  all  will  recall, 
the  Senate  was  to  begin  its  July  4  recess 
at  the  close  of  busine.ss  a  week  from 
next  Tuesday. 

So,  the  leadership  would  hope  to  have 
as  much  flexibility  as  is  possible  in  deal- 


ing with  the  calendar  throughout  the 
next  week,  hoping  that  all  Senators 
would  be  alerted  at  all  times  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  rollcall  votes  at  any  time  next 
week — early  or  late  on  any  day. 

The  Senate  will  be  operating  under 
special  circumstances  next  week,  and  will 
be  meeting  early  and  will  be  meeting 
reasonably  late  daily,  including  Satur- 
day in  all  likelihood. 

The  leadership  would  also  express  the 
hope  that,  where  possible,  the  3-day  rtile 
may  be  waived  in  view  of  the  extenuat- 
ing circumstances  confronting  the  Sen- 
ate next  week. 

I  think  that  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  would  want  me  to  state, 
moreover,  at  this  time  that  the  leader- 
ship would  in  all  likelihood  expect  to  call 
up  Calendar  No.  224  <S.  2045)  a  bill  to 
require  that  future  appointments  to  the 
Offices  of  Director  and  Deputy  Director 
of  the  OflBce  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et, and  of  certain  other  o£Bcers  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  be  sub- 
ject to  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  and 
also  Calendar  No.  226  (S.  37)  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
of  1921  to  require  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  for  appointments  to 
Director  and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  on  any 
day,  beginning  with  Tuesday  of  next 
week,  so  that  the  Senate  may  proceed 
with  a  multiple  track  system  as  has  been 
announced. 

Senators  would,  therefore,  have  re- 
ceived appropriate  notice  in  the  mean- 
time that  the  Senate  may  be  taking  up 
those  2  bUls  Tuesday. 

I  would  imagine  that  on  Wednesday  of 
next  week,  the  lepdership  would  proba- 
bly want  to  proceed  on  the  first  track 
with  Calendar  No.  208  (S.  1435)  a  bill  to 
provide  an  elected  Mayor  and  City  Coim- 
cil  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
JUNE  25,  1973,  AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  the  hour  of 
10  a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  2:50 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Mon- 
day. June  25,  1973,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  22, 1973: 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  under  the  ap- 
propriate provisions  of  chapter  887.  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended,  and  Public 
Liaw  92-129. 

Line  or  the  Are  Force 
Major  to  lieutenant  colonel 
Abies,  Jack,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adair,  Billy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Agulrre.  Alex  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alderman,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aldred,  William  H..  a6&-32-3987. 
Alekslch,  Bronco,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Glenn  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atnato,  Anthony  J  ,  406^  36  9606. 
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Amsler,  Ernest  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AnctU,  Robert  J.  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anders,  Edward  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Amll  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Edith  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  William  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andreasen,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrew,  Loyd  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Annis,  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Apt.  Frederick  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnheiter,  Theodore  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atchison,  Jessie  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atkinson,  Don  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atwood,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bachman,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bacote,  Thomas  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haggish,  Irving,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baier,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUey,  Samuel  W.,  234  36-4269. 
Bale,  Lawrence  J..  500-2a-3882. 
Ballard,  Carroll  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balmer,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baltz,  Howard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Banaslck,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bandy,  Maurice  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barker,  Cortls  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartlett.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  Bassett,  Clement  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Batchelor,  Pines  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer,  Kurt  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beasley,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beattle,  Sheridan  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beavis,  Leonard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beck,  Theodore  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker,  Roger  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beddow,  William  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Begue,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belehas.  Constantiue  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell.  Arthur  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell.  Harry  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell,  Junius  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eenlgno,  Caesar  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benllck,  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  Gordon  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  Max  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  William  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergsten,  Lester  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bernlck,  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry.  Jack  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bettencourt,  Manviel  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Birch,  Howard  R.,  548-36-486. 
Birkelo,  Ralph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black.  Donald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blackburn,  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blair,  Tunlce  K..  513-1?  0377. 
Blake,  Billy  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blythe.  Samuel  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolton,  Loui=  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bomar,  'ick  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bones,  William  F..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonnet.  Francis  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bontempo,  Arnold.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booth,  Billy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bottom.  Raymond  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boughton.  Charles  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowers.  Georpe  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowie.  Andrew  J..  426  34-2615. 
Bovce.  Ronald  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boyd.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brady.  John  A..  201-14  9064. 
Brainln,  Howard  L..  464-34  6743. 
Brandstetter.  VVnlter  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Branham,  William  D..  241  32-7497. 
Brenner.  Stanley  J..  557  32  0562. 
Brinck,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brouillette,  Percy,  Jr.,  433-50^208. 
Brown.  Charles  Q.,  240  34-6532. 
Brown,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown,  Gordell  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Jimmy  C,  443  30  8003. 
"Brown.  Ralph  L..  384  26-4589 
Browning,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryan,  Walter  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buchanan,  Howard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bufano.  Leon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BuUer,  Gerald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bunch,  Howard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Burgess,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke,  Edward  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cadwell,  Ernest  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CaldweU,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Call,  Alflo  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  WUUam  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cannon,  Ross  W.,  516-^24-7369. 
Caporale,  Patrick  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Capwell,  Donald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carbone,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carglll,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carmlchael,  John  B  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter,  Jonathan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carr,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll,  Fred  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carusos,  Jack  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carver,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gary,  WUllam  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Case,  Thomas  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gate,  Joe  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cavanaugh,  David  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.    . 
Chandler,  Woodley  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chavaux,  Paul  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Childress,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Choate,  Murray  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlsinger,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrysokos,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clement,  Charles  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cleveland,  WUlard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clones,  Nicholas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman,  Edward  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins.  Martin  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colvln.  Jack  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Comstock,  Frederick  L.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Congdon,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conlon,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conover,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Contreras,  Cosby  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coogan.  Bernard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Carter  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Raymond  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  Walter  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Copeland.  H.  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Copeland.  Jones  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corriher,  Mitchell  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corwin,  Lewis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Costello,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gotten,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cowden,  Robert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig,  Dorothy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig.  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford,  Alvln  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford,  WUllam  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crump,  Allan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cryer,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cummlngs.  Robert  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunning.  James  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curcio,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curry,  Elmer  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curry.  Robert  L.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dagnoli,  Donato  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dahlquist,  Jerome  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dale,  Harold  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daler.  Wllbert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daly.  Ernest  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Danaher,  Jere  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniel,  Paul  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniels,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daiina,  John  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davey,  Walter  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davidson,  Duncan  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davidson,  Steve  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Clay  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Donald  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
D.ivis.  Lester  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dav.  Bradley  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davton.  Alfred  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Debra.  Daniel  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dceb.  George  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deleon.  Herlberto.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dclflno.  Edio  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delph.  Norris  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delserone.  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Derath,  Eugene  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Derrick.  William  J.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Derthick.  Lewis  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Desomma,  Francis  L„  185   16-5392. 


Deville,  Joel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dewey,  Harold  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickey,  Coe  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickson.  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dietrich.  Ross  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dileo,  Frank  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Diller,  John  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dinsmore,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlnwlddie.  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dixon,  Harold  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dobbs.  Paul  J.  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dochtermann,  Wolfram  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doherty.  Mary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorsey,  Edgar  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dotson,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Douches,  John  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dougherty,  Frank  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downey.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dowais,  Harry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duffee,  Ernest  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dugan,  WUUam  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duncan,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durbln.  Donald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durland,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dvorak,  Raymond  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eaton,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edens,  Ira  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edgerton,  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edmlston,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Alfred  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Burton  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eide,  Allan  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elser,  Carl  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elkln,  James  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellenwood,  Glenn  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis.  Ben  P..  n.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elman.  Stanislaus  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emery,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eudrlkat,  Fred  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Endt,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erdmann,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erickson,  Donn  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erlksen.  Hans  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ernst,  Charles  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pant,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farmer.  Benjamin  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farquhar,  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parris.  Nathandale.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farrow.  Billy  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fearon,  Robert  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fergucon,  Jack  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ferrell,  Donald  L..  512-28-390.S. 

Ferry.  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Finn.  Fred  T..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Finn,  Martin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fischer.  Howard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fleming.  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fletcher.  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Flick.  Roland  N..  Jr.,  4GS-40-6480. 

Foley.  Jack  V..  402^0-4440. 

Foils.  Edward  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fonda.  Harold  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ford.  Clair  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Forell.    Illlard  J.  544-22 -2294 

Forjberg.  Robert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Former.  Richard  W..  316  30-6773. 

Fowler.  James  R..  372-24  6753. 

Frankel.  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fried.  Meyer  Z..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fritsch.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Frye,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Furukawa.  Paul  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

G.-xrdlner.  William  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

■G.irdner,  Johathan.  2S6-28-1037. 

Garrison.  Charles  P..  479  34-6489. 

Gass.  Audrey  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX.. 

Gnunllctt.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gay.  Robert  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gebliard.  Ravmond  P..   116  22  3604. 

Geiyer.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gianas.  Peter  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gibson.  Wallace  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gilbert.  Gideon  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gilcvich.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oilman,  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glahn,  Harr    R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glascott.  Peter  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cleaves.  William  '.V..  519-32-958.'i. 

Glenuou,  Thomas  F..  Jr  .  498  20-8314. 
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Gluck,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goetz,  Lavem,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ooff,  Emmett  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Golla,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
G.olub.  Morris  M.,  087-lft-4438. 
Gordon,  Aubrey  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon.  Uoyd  I.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grace,  Walter  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graudchamp,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grant,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orasty.  Andrew,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Bobby,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Robert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gremmion,  Joseph  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grimth,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grimes.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grotzlnger,  Irwin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gruber,  Karl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haase,  Theodore  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haddoclc,  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Chester  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall.  Richard  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton,  Theresa  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammond,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Carl  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Dewey  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardin,  George  C.  427-18-65C2. 
Hardy.  Pranlc  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hare,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Martin  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  Fred  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart.  Roy  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart,  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartman.  Roger  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harlman,  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartung,  Victor  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hauser.  Lewis  K..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins,  Edgar  L.,  460-44^653. 
Hawksworth,  Arthur  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes.  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hays,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Head.  Malcolm  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heavener,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heffner,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henry  Eugene  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hermsen,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heuer,  Einest  E.,  353  12-6359. 
Heurlln,  Victor  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HlghflU.  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HigiLsmlth.  Charles  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill.  Raymond  R..  232-44  6285. 
HUl,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hilton.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hirons,  Frank  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoback,  Harold  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodges,  Cleon  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman,  WaUace  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUlfleld,  Herbert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holllngsworth,  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUoway,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holt,  Frank  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holway,  Warren  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horn,  WlUiam  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houghton,  Paul  W.,  525  -34-3003. 
Howard,  Robert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howerton,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howie,  Herbert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howse,  William  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudson,  Stanley  P.  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  WUllam  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hull,  Benjamin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hull,  Howard  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Humenlk.  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hvmt.  Arthur  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Himt,  Bettle  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt,  James  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HurUido.  Edward,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutchteon,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutt,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hyland,  PaUlck  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hymau,  Julius,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hynes,  WUIred  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Imber,  Richard  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irion,  R-iymond  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Irwin,  Oeorge  li.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs.  Donald  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs,  Oeorge  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobsen,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacuzz.,  Daniele,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Janasak,  Rudy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jennings,  Jacob  H.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenson,  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jervev,  Annie  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
John.  Carl  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Elbert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Heinz  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Jlmmie  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Lloyd  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Malcolm,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston,  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnstone,  Stowell  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Churley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  Jesse  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan.  Ronald  S.,  245-34^982. 
Jorgensen,  Claron  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jung,  WUliam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kahler,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaiser,  Herbert  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kallsta.  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kail,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kawatacbi.  Oeorge  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keefer,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kehaya,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keboe,  Edward  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelinske,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kellam,  Frank  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kellev,  Herbert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kellv,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kendrlck.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kiefer,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kiley,  Edward  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klnuira,  Frederick  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King.  Rufus  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kinsella,  Paul  P.,  563-22-^212. 
Kirkbrlde,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kirschner,  Burton  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kisbey,  Stanley  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klstler.  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klaveness,  Gerd,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kliegle,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kllma,  Warren  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight,  Montgomery,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kobayashl,  Jack  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kooler,  Douglas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kopal,  Ernest  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kornher,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuchta.  oseph  D.  A.,  196X22-8665. 
Kuehner,  Alton  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lacouture,  Bernard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamorte,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Land  is,  Harold  U.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lane,  Frederick  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lapradd,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laramy,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laverty,  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lavigne,  Francis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LebanolT,  Lazarus,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ledbetter.  Heustlce  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Edward  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Norvel  L.  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lehman,  Roger  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leu,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levy,  Herbert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewie,  John  R.,  460-28^580. 
Lewis,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Liddell.  Edwin  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llnck,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lindsey,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndsley,  Kenneth  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llnebarier,  Bobby  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lisner,  Leonard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loftus.  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lotstein,  Herman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loy,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loy,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luke,  Martin  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lukowsky,  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lundqulst,  Darrell  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyle,  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Lynch,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macdonald,  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macdonald,  Leland  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macko,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madison,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MagUl,  Raymond  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Majerslk.  Clifford  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mallory,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malone,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maples,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marchese,  Bruno,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marendt,  Robert  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Arthur  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Edward  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  FcMTCSt  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martz,  Richard  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marvlk,  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthews,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthews,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mauchley,  Kenneth  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maughmer,  Frederic  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maxcy,  Edra  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maxfield,  Daniel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mcardle,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mccaln,  Otha  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mccarty,  Joe  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCawley,  Frank  X.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCleUand,  Marc  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCloskey,  Neal  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McConnell,  Vincent  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCormack,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCrory,  Donald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDermott,  Harold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  Walter  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McEnulty,  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGee,  Ellas  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGranaghan,  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGraw,  Roscoe  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McHaffie,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McHenry,  Vere  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mclnerney,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKlnney,  Spart  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaren,  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaughlin,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaughlin,  Stanley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLean,  Horace  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMahon,  John  F..  Jr.,  016X24-8441. 
McMahon,  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMorrow,  WUllam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McPherson,  Don&ld  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McQuade.  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McVeigh,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Medill,  Thomas  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meeker,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meeker,  Merton  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MeiUnger,  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meldrum,  Sterling  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mento,  Andrew  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merrill,  Allan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merrill,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merrow,  Wescott,  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mersereau,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merwlck,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metzger,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Michener,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mickey,  HarUn  K.,  541-34^1206. 
MUburn,  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler.  Carl  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Dudley  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Vernon  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Milllgan.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mills,  Fred  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  Albert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Molneau,  Roger  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mollica,  James  J.,  030-18-060  . 
MomU,  Isamu  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Arnold  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  J.  Frank,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Richter  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  VlrgU  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morache,  liCartel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moreau,  Francis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moren,  Clayton  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morlgucbi,  Raymond  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moriwaki,  Nelson  T.,  67»-26-1175. 
Morris,  Joe  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  Max  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mortensen,  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morton,  Vann  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Moses,  Andrew  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moss,  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mossop,  WUliam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mottley,  Harry  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MowTy,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MuUUcen,  Alfred  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Munroe,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Allen  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Julian  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murty.  Edward  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muscatello,  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Napier,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neeld,  Bobby  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neelley,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neff.  Kenneth  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  John  C,  656-28-161. 
Noakes,  BUly  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noble,   James   W.,   XXX-XX-XXXX 
Noell,  WUllam  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nolan,  George  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norton,  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norwood,  Samuel  L.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nuss,  Eugene  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oberllng,  Jason  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Odav,  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olsen,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olsen,  Norman  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson,  Clarence  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson,  Herbert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oppenhelmer,  Fred  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OReiUy.  Vincent  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orman,  Leonard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oshiro,  Yoswlnobu,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Overfleld,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Overfield,  Raymond  P.,  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owen,  David  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owens,  Nathan  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oyama,  Henry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pagano,  PhUip  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palace.  John  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer,  Delmar  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer,  Eric  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pantano,  Patsy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parks.  Anderson  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrish,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrott,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parsons,  Stuart  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pascuzzi,  Eugene  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearson,  Lennart  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearson,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pelletler,  Gerard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pennington,  Frank  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perez,  Melvln  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkins.  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perllch,  Leonard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peters,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pfrommer,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhUllps,  Kenneth  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhUllps,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plerson,  Peter  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pinto,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pitney,  Ersel  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pitts,  Wilson  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pless,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Post.  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell,  Harley  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell,  Jack  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell,  Joseph  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Preslev.  Augustus  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  Donald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pritchett,  Thomas  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puerling,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Purdy,  Gerald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Purdy,  Irvine  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pvburn,  Thrmas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Querns.  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Quinn,  David  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Quinn.  Luke,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Quirk,  WUliam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rackley,  Inzar  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rader,  George  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rader.  Sanford,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ragle,  Eugene  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Railsback,  Jack  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rainwater,  Neal  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rausch,  Curtis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rny.  Cread  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Ree,  Harry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reeves,  Garey  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reeves,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Regan,  Gerald  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reiland,  PhUip  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reinke.  George  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reluking,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Relnwald,  Jerald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Resnlck,  Marvin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Resttfo,  Joseph  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reuss.  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reynolds,  Clarence  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reynolds,  Frank  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richard,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richards,  Samuel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richardson,  Howard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richter,  Harold  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ridley,  Ive  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Riethof,  Stephen  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rieu,  Emlle  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlibe,  Allen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rizor.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robb,  Jon  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roberts,  Bob  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roberts,  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robinson,  Cleophus  A.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rochford,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rogers,  Fred  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rose,  Gordon  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ross,  Leslie  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

RoweU,  Howard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ruch,  Jarold  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ruch,  Jarold  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rudy.  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rvan,  Michael  J.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Saling.  Jack  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sams.  Tommy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Samuels,  WUliam  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sarvis,  Joseph  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sa Aver,  Daniel  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scaiise.  Peter  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scarlett,  Jack.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaefer.  Paul  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmid,  Carroll  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt.  Leo  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt,  WUUam  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneider,  Edward  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneider,  FrancU  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneider.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schoneld,  Donald  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schrelner.  Carl  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schultz,  WUllam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schulz,  Lloyd  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwab,  Harold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sclarow.  Marshall  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  John  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seaman,  Paul  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seastrand,  Harry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seatz,  GUberta  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selde.  Robert  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seltzer,  Jason,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sgarro,  Rocco  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shannon.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw,  John  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheets,  WUlls  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shekerjlan,  Halg  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherron,  Walter  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shown,  Wlnfred  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sietlng,  Arthur  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simms,  Harry  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simon,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson.  John  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sims,  Richard  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Singer,  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skinner,  Piancis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slatterv,  Edward  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sloan.  Joseph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Small,  Francis  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Glen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  James  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Leslie  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Patrick  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Wilfred  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snellings.  Clifton  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snidero,  Mirco  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Sounik,  Ralph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spaeth,  Carl  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spagnola,  Joseph  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX.     ^ 
Sparkman,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sparks,  Don  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spaugh,  Herbert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spaulding,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spencer.  Earle  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Speshock,  WlUiam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sproul.  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spurlin.  Melvln  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Squire,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stafford,  Lannon  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stark,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stedman,  Max  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephenson,  Thomas  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stetson,  Kenneth  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevenson,  Bruce  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevenson,  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stobbs.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stockdale,  Wendell  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strazda.«!.  Edward  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strickland,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stroube.  Edward  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sturge,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SulUvan,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Suit,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sumida.  Kenjl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweuson,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swindell.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Talley.  Banks  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tanner.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tapp.  MarshaU  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tatlock,  Marion  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tatsch,  Keith  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Harrington  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Harry  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Jerome  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Thomas  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tayman,  Grafton  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tenney,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terry,  WUliam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Theiss,  Danny  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tliom,  BUI  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Stanley  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomason.  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Samuel  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Timmerman,  Stewart  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tinney,  Joseph  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toblassen,  Ralph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Todd,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tolar,  Reginald  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tom,  Herbert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trapp,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trapp,  Leondard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Troshynski,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Troth.  Prank  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
True,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tucker.  TUford  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Eugene  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Thomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Twitchell.  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tvmon.  Prank  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ureiskv.  Gerald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Valenti.  PhiUp  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vanbeusekom,  Ralph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vance.  Paul  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vandyke.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanhorn.  Gale  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Varnson,  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Velardi.  Guy  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vettel.  Harold  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Via,  Kenneth  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Villarreal.  Ysidro,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ViUavaso.  Hugh  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vinson.  Norman.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlrta,  Jack  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlssotzky.  Raymond.  018  24-5779. 
Vollkommer.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vosler,  Cleon  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Voss,  Benjamin.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walchll.  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walden.  Ernest  C.  429-42  -8425. 
Walden.  Prank  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace.  Hugo  O.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace.  James  I  .  48130-3586. 
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Wallace,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WaUb.  Arthur  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walter,  Donald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walters,  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wangen,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  Harold  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  Nalrue  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wartonlck,  Nicholas,  052-26-891 1. 
Wassail,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waters.  Lyle  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watras,  Ernest  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson,  Gerald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watt,  Kenneth  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waiigh,  David  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webber,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weingarten,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weisberger,  Al&u  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welch,  June  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welsh,  Dorn  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welty.  WUUamE..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wenzelberger,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wersbe.  Jack  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheasler.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  James  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitley.  Everett  H.,  240-44^2415. 
Whitney.  Edwin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Widdows,  WiUlam  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wiginton.  Prince  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wikner,  Ivan  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUbrandt.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUkins,  BlUy  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUklnson.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUIianis,  Bruce  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  CurtU  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  Max  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Willis,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
\miaon,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  John  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wise.  George  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wistrand,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Witters,  Weldon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WohUord.  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woldorf,  David  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolf,  Marvin  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolfe.  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodruff,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WooUett,  Paul  R.,  4.59-t«-1668. 
Wray.  Arthur  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wray,  Bernard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Jerry  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Samuel  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wrtsley,  Melvln  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wyand,  Martin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wymore,  Don  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yancey,  Reuben  H..  257^14-4317. 
Yarbrough.  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yates,  Elvvood  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Leonard  H.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zeek,  Royce  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zimmerman.  Carl  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zucker.  Eugene  M..  057-2(MX)98. 
Zupfer,  Charles  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAINS 

Ackley.  Allen  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bode,  Harold.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bollnger,  Allen  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bomar.  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bronkema,  Ralph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byram,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlsen,  Niels  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christian,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coaker,  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coley,  Edward  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coogan,  Roch  A.  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curry,  Frederic  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dearstyne,  Kenneth  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deery,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DlleUa.  Mario,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ebner,  Frank  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emerson,  Stanley  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foley,  Bernard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Card,  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon.  Thomas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guy,  Myrwood  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hampton,  Andrew  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herrstrom,  Brewster  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holland.  Tbomaa  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howes,  Carson  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Billy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klandrud,  Wallace  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Kobrinetz,  Simeon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kulwickl,  Raymond  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leath,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luce,  WiUlam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maechler.  Gerald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mansfield.  Jcdin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  Ralph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGahren,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGraw.  WUliam  M.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mock.  Benjamin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OLenny,  Patrick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penaluna,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Record,  James  D..  4G0-64-2249. 
Regan,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riecbers,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rotvlg,  Roger  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saethre,  Roland  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schahrer,  Irl  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Mark  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sobieck.  Elmer  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stivers.  Lloyd  E.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
StmartUi,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Streich.  Laverne  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strobel.  Walter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Szabo,  Eugene  Z..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thearle,  Christian  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WiUming.  Charles  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VI  ingard,  WiUlam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

OKNTAI.  C<MU>S 

Blevius.  BUlie  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cancellara,  Anthony  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Code.  Fordyce  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper.  Bobby  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Douglas,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hillls.  Kenneth  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Liu,  Calvin  Y.  Y..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McWilliams,  Donald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mohlman,  Harold  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nielsen,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertson,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roper,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEOICAI.    CORPS 

Ackerman,  ElUott  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryson,  Michael  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chalmers.  WUliam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hiatt,  Wood  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hillis,  WiUiam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hinds,  Manuel  J.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Judson,  Jack  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawrence.  Walter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olesijuk,  Andrew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  Francis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Resnlck,  Nolan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaughn,  Clarence  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wingert.  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KUXSE    CORPS 

Addlngton,  Wendell  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barr,  Lillian  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belt,  Virginia  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booth,  Rose  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bouchard,  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Capetanidis,  Olga  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Codella,  Gloria,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conant,  Helen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craver,  Brygida  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Jennie  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Exford,  Harold  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pager,  Louise  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Annie  R.  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flagg,  Jane  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foote,  Marian  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gelbart,  Sldel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  BUUe  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendra.  Norma  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herron,  Maurice  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jameson,  RlTa  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  lifarUTn  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Judson,  Sarah  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaufman,  Muriel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelley.  Bumess  V.  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kesler,  Jean  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight,  Nancy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lecompte,  Trudell  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lester,  Mary  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lipinski.  Helen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  Phyllis  J.  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macaris,  Lorraine  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mangan,  Margaret  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthews,  Wanda  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKay,  Peggie  B.,  462-26  9076. 


Melnik,  Clara  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Anna  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Elaine  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moorer,  LeeUa  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  Edna  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murdock,  Joan,  51.V^20-0569. 
Neal,  Elice  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols,  Louise  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Obriotti.  Mary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palombo,  Edward  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Raber,  Nina  R..  467-28-554. 
Regan,  Grace  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schrager,  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sielski,  Alfreda  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sluder,  Vera  M.  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smart,  Annie  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spencer,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stahlman,  Nancy  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stepanich,  Rose  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Syrek,  HUda  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wegs.  Helen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitfield,  Gloria  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Lois  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Felicia  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zaloudek,  Virginia,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAI,   SSBTICK   CORPS 

Adams.  WlUiam  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baldus,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd,  Raymond  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brock,  Lester  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Demarco,  Salvatore  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elbow,  Paul  X.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laumand,  Kenneth  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacConnel.  Harry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snowberger,  CampbeU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steinberg.  Irving,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VETERINART    CORPS 

Downs.  Marvin  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fay,  Leroy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman,  Rudolf  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Dallas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sis,  Raymond  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vansickle,  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAI.  SCIENCES  CORPS 

Brown,  Eric  R.,  113-18-013. 

Cox,  Alice  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ekberg,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Manders,  WUliam  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCIoskey,  Mary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

O'Orourke,  Jerrold  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prescott,  Carol  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Taylor,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  officers  for  promotion  In  the 
Air  Force  Reserve,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8376,  title  10,  United  Stetes  Code  and 
Public  Law  92-129. 

LINE  or  THE  AlB  FORCE 

Major  to  lieutenant  colonel 
Anderson,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Azamar.  Arnold  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Azure.  Anthony  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baird.  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ballinger.  RusseU  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barton,  George  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bellion,  Clement  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry.  Gilbert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boisvert,  Donald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boots.  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borden,  Wallace  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bouse,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowden,  Roger  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryars,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrne.  Francis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carttfr,  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clemens,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coulston,  Gerald  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deal,  Jack  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devaney,  James  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlshong,  Clyde  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ebner,  Stanley  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erickson,  Carl  G.,  Jr,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erickson,  Ragnar  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fleming,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gorkowski.  Harlyn  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton,  Douglas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Handley,  Erwin  C,  499-36-'2434. 
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Harrop.  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herzog.  Otto  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hirsch.  Harvey  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holliugsworth,  Gene  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hope,  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs,  Harold  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ka-ifman.  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kraemer.  Karl  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larson.  Carl  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Launikitis,  WUliam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lovelace,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maddox,  Lovic  V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malone,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jlarquardt,  Alexander  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClure,  John  D.,  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merz,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUU,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Charles  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne,  PhiUip  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peake.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pltchford.  John  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeves,  Don  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sambold,  Albert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ShideU,  Carl  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shoterf,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson,  Gus  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Kenneth  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soltysiak,  Wallace  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  Dwight  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tarantlno.  Prank  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Stanley  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vangleson.  Henry  B.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WeUs,  Norman  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAINS 

Cockburn,  Alton  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoogaslan,  Berge  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knippers,  Shural  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lengel,  Stuart  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL   CORPS 

Beutler,  Ralph  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Idema,  WUliam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Molnar,  Georg,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WaldbiUlg.  Tom  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

Corpening,  WUliam  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galindo,  OsUio,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goss,  Kelly  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sproles,  EliJ  T.,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


MUKSE  CORPS 

Bergeron,  Francis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black,  Raymond  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamberger,  Margaret  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mandot,  Barbara  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Withington,  Clarence  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zablockl,  Dorothy  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

Dansby,  Bradley  I..,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DeUefield,  Douglas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner,  Raymond  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VETERINARY    CORPS 

Still,  Edwin  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  officer  for  appointment  in 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  (line  of  the  Air 
Force)  in  the  grade  as  indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  593  and  the  appropriate 
provisions  of  chapter  837,  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  and  Public  Law  92-129. 
To  be  colonel 

Arnold,  James  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  persons  for  appointment 
as  temporary  officers  in  the  U.S.  Ah-  Force 
(Medical  Corps),  in  the  grades  Uidicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  8444  and 
8447.  title  10,  United  States  Code  and  Public 
lAw  92-129,  with  a  view  to  designation  as 
medical  officers  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8067,  title  10,  United  States  Code: 
To  be  colonel 

Steinberg,  Irwin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Coolidge.  Thomas  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cox,  Benjamin  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomas,  EUas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  officer  for  appointment  in 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  (Medical  Corps) 
in  the  grade  as  Indicated,  tmder  the  provi- 
sions of  section  693  and  the  appropriate  pro- 
visions of  chapter  837,  United  States  Code, 
and  Public  Law  92-129.  with  a  view  to  desig- 
nation as  a  medical  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8067.  title  10,  United  States 
Code: 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Titus.  Charles  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  officer  for  appointment  in 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  in  the  grade 
as  indicated  (line  of  the  Air  Force),  under 
the  provisions  of  sections  593  and  1211,  tlUe 


10,   United   States   Code    and   Public   Law 

92-129: 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Whatley,  Rupert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  as 
indicated  (line  of  the  Air  Force) ,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  593,  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  and  Pxiblic  Law  92-129 : 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Flanders,  Bernard  L..  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Horton.  Quinton  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walker.  Henry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  (Medical  Corps) 
in  the  grade  as  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  593,  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  and  Public  Law  92-129,  with  a  view 
to  designation  as  a  medical  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8067,  title  10.  United 
States  Code : 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Dear,  Steven  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed.  Joslah  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steinberg,  Irwin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas.  EUas  A.,  01  --22-6958. 
Young,  Prank  W.,  25O-52-8800. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  22, 1973: 

Department  of  Jttstice 

Victor  R.  Ortega,  of  New  Mexico  to  be  XJJo. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  New  Mexico  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

Mitchell  A.  Newberger,  of  Florida,  to  be 
U.S.  marshall  for  the  middle  district  of  Flor- 
ida for  the  term  of  4  years. 

OcctrPATioNAL    Safett    and    Health    Review 
Commission 

Timothy  P.  Cleary,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
He;.lth  Review  Commission  for  a  term  ex- 
piring AprU  27. 1979. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  afpear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES-FWrfai^,  June  22, 1973 


The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
oCfered  the  following  prayer: 

The  Lord  is  tJie  strength  of  my  life. — 
Psalm  27:1. 

O  Gtod,  our  Father,  whose  still  small 
voice  calls  us  to  turn  away  from  the  wor- 
ried ways  of  a  weary  world  to  wait  upon 
Thee,  make  us  conscious  of  Thy  presence 
as  we  bow  before  this  altar  of  prayer. 
Amid  the  pressures  of  persistent  prob- 
lems and  the  demands  of  daily  duties 
may  we  find  in  Thee  strength  for  the  day, 
wisdom  for  sound  decisions,  and  good 
will  to  motivate  all  our  efiEorts  on  behalf 
of  our  country. 

As  we  live  through  these  days  of  des- 
tiny which  ci-y  aloud  for  mtegrity,  un- 
derstanding, and  good  will,  make  us 
worthy  of  the  positions  we  hold  and 
give  us  courage  to  work  along  the  ways 
of  truth,  honor,  and  love  that  we  may 
preserve  freedom,  promote  peace,  and 
produce  good  will  in  our  Nation  and  in 
our  world. 

In  the  spii-it  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amuied  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 

CXIX 1320— Part  16 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title: 

H.R.  5857.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
VUitor  Center  Faculties  Act  of  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

S.  1201.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  October 
15.  1966  (80  SUt.  916).  as  amended,  estab- 
lishing a  program  for  the  preservation  of 
additional  historic  properties  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S  1501.  An  act  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  to  authorize  api^opria- 
tions  for  fiscal  year  1974. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  with  amendments  to  a  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  1385.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  June  30.  1954.  as  amended,  providing 
for  the  continuance  of  civil  government  for 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  message  also  announced  tliat  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1125.  An  act  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Preven- 
tion. Treatment,  and  RehabUitation  Act  and 
other  related  acts  to  concentrate  the  re- 
sources of  the  Nation  agalnat  the  problem 
of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Ml-.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  vi'as  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
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vice,  and  the  following  Members  failed  to 

respond: 

[Roll  No.  a«4I 

Abzug 

Plynt 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Adams 

Ford, 

Mathla,  Ga. 

Anderson.  Calif.     WUUam  D. 

Matsunaga 

Audrews.  N.C. 

Fountain 

Metcalfe 

Ashbrook 

Fraser 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Badlllo 

Frenzel 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Ba  falls 

Fuqua 

Morgan 

Beard 

Oilman 

Murphy,  III. 

Blatnlk 

Oon7Alez 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Boiling 

Gray 

Nedzl 

Brademas 

Green,  Pa. 

Patman 

Breaux 

Gude 

Powell,  Ohio 

Broomfleld 

Hammer- 

Preyer 

Brown.  Ohio 

schmldl 

Quillen 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Hays 

Railsback 

Burke,  Calif. 

Hubert 

Reld 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Helna 

Roncalio.  Wvo. 

Chamberlain 

Henderson 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Chappell 

Hillls 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Chlsholm 

Hlnshaw 

Rosenthal 

Clausen. 

H(%an 

Runnels 

DonH. 

Holtzman 

Ruppe 

Clawson.  Del 

Hosmer 

Ruth 

Clay 

Hudnut 

Ryan 

Cochran 

Jarman 

St  Germain 

Conlan 

Johnson.  Calif 

Sandman 

Conyers 

Jones.  Teiui. 

Satterfleld 

Cronln 

Kazeu 

Saylor 

Danielsoii 

Kuykendall 

Staggers 

Davis.  S.C. 

Kyros 

Slelger.  Wis. 

Dellums 

Landriim 

Stratton 

Denholm 

Legsett 

Stubblefield 

Dennis 

Lent 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Dicklnnon 

Lott 

Thomson.  Wi.'.. 

Di^gs 

Lujan 

Tiernan 

Dlngell 

McClorj- 

Veysey 

Eckhardt 

McKlnne.v 

Waldie 

Erlenboru 

McSpadden 

Whitehurst 

Esch 

Macdouald 

Widnall 

Evlns.  Tenii. 

Madigan 

Wright 

Flndley 

MaiUiard 

Wyman 

Flsb 

Maraziti 

Young.  Alaska 

i-isher 

Martin.  Neb:. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  308 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  A  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORT  ON  DEPARTMENT 
OF  INTERIOR  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1974 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a 
privileged  report  on  the  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  tlie 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  McDADE  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  DEPARTMENTS  OP 
STATE,  JUSTICE.  AND  COMMERCE. 
THE  JUDICIARY.  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS.  1974 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  related  agencies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1974.  and  for 
other  purposes. 


Mr.  CEDERBERG  reserved  all  points 
of  order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  SECTION  502(a)   OF  THE 
MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT,  1936 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6187)  to 
amend  section  502  ^a)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  6187 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
third  sentence  of  section  502(a)  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1152(a)), 
Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  striking  out  'June  30.  1973"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1976". 

(2)  By  striking  out  the  words  "and  41  per 
centum  in  fiscal  1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "41  per  centum  In  fiscal 
1973.  39  per  centum  in  fiscal  1974,  37  per 
centum  in  fiscal  1975.  and  35  per  centum  in 
fiscal  1976". 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970  amended 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  to 
temporarily  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  award  construction  subsidy 
where  the  price  of  a  vessel  has  been  ne- 
gotiated between  the  American  shipyard 
and  the  American  ship  purchaser.  This 
authority  is  due  to  expire  on  June  30  of 
this  year,  and  the  bill,  H.R.  6187,  would 
extend  it  for  another  3  years :  From  June 
30,  1973,  to  June  30,  1976. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  is  convinced  that 
this  is  a  sound  piece  of  legislation,  as 
negotiated  contracting  has  proven  to  be 
very  effective.  Since  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1970,  contracts  have  been 
awarded  for  the  constiuction  of  37  new 
ships  and  16  conversions,  with  a  total 
value  in  excess  of  $1.6  billion,  at  subsidy 
levels  consistent  with  the  declining  scale 
contemplated  by  that  act.  All  these  con- 
tracts were  negotiated  imder  the  author- 
ity to  be  extended  by  H.R.  6187. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  negotiated 
contracting  are  as  follows : 

First.  It  permits  the  prospective  ship- 
owner to  select  a  yard  that  will  best 
satisfy  his  requirements  of  ability,  ex- 
pertise with  a  particular  type  vessel,  and 
delivery  date. 

Second.  It  tends  to  promote  ship  de- 
sign by  shipyards. 

Third.  It  encourages  standardization 
of  vessel  design  and  economies  of  scale. 

For  example:  The  competitive  bid 
price  of  three  so-called  Ro/Ro  vessels  at 
the  Bath  Shipyard  was  $41,697,905,  each. 
Through  negotiated  contracting,  the 
price  of  each  of  these  vessels  was  reduced 
to  $37.8  million.  Then,  the  Bath  Ship- 
yard experience  with  the  first  three  ves- 
sels permitted  the  negotiated  price  for 
the  fourth  vessel  to  be  negotiated  down 
to  $35.1  million. 


Tliese  are  substantial  savings,  and  it 
has  been  estimated  that  the  use  of  ne- 
gotiated contracting  during  the  last  3 
years  has  resulted  in  savings  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  approximately  $120  million. 

That  negotiated  contracting  is  effec- 
tive is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  this 
method  is  consistent  with  tJ-.e  general 
practice  of  shipyards  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  has  assured  itself 
that  the  Government,  and  the  American 
taxpayer,  is  well  protected  under  the  sys- 
tem of  negotiated  contracting.  The  bill 
would  require,  that  before  the  Secretaiy 
of  Commerce  could  award  construction 
subsidy  where  negotiated  contracting 
was  used,  all  of  the  following  conditions 
would  have  to  be  met: 

First.  The  negotiated  price  would  re- 
sult in  a  construction  subsidy  that  is  not 
more  than  39  percent  in  fiscal  year  1974: 
37  percent  in  1975,  and  35  percent  in  1976. 
These  are  the  so-called  guideline  rates 
now  in  the  statute,  but  they  would  be 
mandatory  where  negotiated  contracting 
was  used. 

Second.  The  proposed  ship  purchaser 
and  the  shipyard  must  submit  back-up 
cost  details  to  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion that  the  negotiated  price  s  fair  and 
reasonable. 

Tiiird.  The  Maritime  Administration 
must  find  that  such  price  is  fair  and  rea- 
sonable, and 

Fourth.  The  shipyard  must  agree  that 
the  Comptroller  General  shall,  until  „ 
years  after  final  payment,  have  the  right 
to  examine  any  pertinent  books,  doc- 
uments or  records  of  the  shipyard  or  its 
subcontractors  related  to  the  negotiation 
or  performance  of  the  contract. 

Finally,  as  an  added  precaution,  the 
committee  limited  the  bill  to  a  3- /ear 
extension  so  that  we  can  maintain  close 
smveillance  over  the  practice  of  nego- 
tiated contracting. 

I  strongly  mge  the  House  to  support 
H.R. 6187. 

Mr.  Speaker,  .here  are  other  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  wish  to 
speak  in  support  of  the  bill.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  tc  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable 
Frank  M.  Clark,  chaiiinan  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  thank  you 
Madam  Chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
H.R.  6187.  As  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  your  committee  has  pointed  out. 
H.R.  6187  is  a  good  bill,  that  will  promote 
greater  efficiencies  by  American  ship- 
yards, thereby  resulting  in  lower  cost  for 
the  construction  of  American  ships. 

What  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  in  the  bill  is  the  re- 
quirement that  the  negotiated  price 
must  result  In  a  construction  subsidy 
that  Is  not  more  than  39  percent  in  fiscal 
year  1974;  37  percent  in  1975:  and  35 
percent  in  1976. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all  know,  when  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970  was  en- 
acted, construction  subsidy  as  high  as 
55  percent  was  being  awarded.  That  act 
provided  for  the  gradual  reduction  of  tlie 
subsidy  level  to  35  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1976,  and  thereafter.  For  example,  on 
Jul>-  1  of  this  year,  the  construction  sub- 
sidy level  will  be  reduced  from  41  to  39 
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percent.  These  are  the  so-called  guide- 
line rates  now  In  the  statute.  However, 
under  H.R.  6187,  where  negotiated  con- 
tracting is  Tised,  they  would  be  manda- 
tory. In  other  words,  the  American  ship- 
yard and  the  American  shipowner  must 
be  able  to  lower  the  price  to  reach  these 
levels  of  construction  subsidy  if  negoti- 
ated contracting  is  to  be  tised. 

As  the  chairman  of  your  committee 
lias  pointed  out,  there  are  certain  ef- 
ficiencies associated  with  negotiated 
contracting.  These  efficiencies  have  as- 
sisted American  shipyards  In  meeting 
the  reduced  construction  subsidy  levels. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  reduced  sub- 
sidy levels  are  mandatory  where  nego- 
tiated contracting  is  used,  and  protect 
the  public  interest. 

After  careful  inquiry,  your  committee 
has  concluded  that  the  negotiated  con- 
tracting authorized  by  the  bill  insures 
that  the  Government  and  the  American 
taxpayer,  are  well  protected  from  the 
practices  competitive  bidding  are  de- 
signed to  prevent.  Your  committee  fur- 
ther concluded  that  the  past  experience 
with  negotiated  contracting  during  the 
first  3  years  of  the  new  maritime  pro- 
gram under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1970  warrants  Its  extension  for  another 
3  years. 

The  bill  was  the  subject  of  an  execu- 
tive communication  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  Maritime  Administration 
and  the  maritime  Industry  general^. 
The  Comptroller  General  reported  that 
he  had  no  comments  to  offer  on  the  bill. 
In  short,  there  were  no  adverse  com- 
ments received  on  the  bill,  and  much  in 
strong  support  of  it. 

I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  support 
H.R.  6187. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  passage  of  the  bill,  H.R.  6187, 
which  extends  for  another  3  years  or  up 
to  June  30,  1976,  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  under  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1970,  to  award  sub- 
sidy for  a  ship  constniction  contract,  the 
price  of  which  has  been  established  as 
a  result  of  direct  negotiations  between 
the  shipyard  and  the  shipowner.  The 
present  authority  is  due  to  expire  June 
30, 1973. 

The  bill  Is  an  administration  bUl,  is 
supported  by  the  maritime  industry,  and 
was  unanimously  reported  out  of  our 
committee.  As  indicated  in  the  commit- 
tee report  and  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missour  (Mrs.  Sullivan),  chairman  of 
our  committee,  the  ability  of  the  industry 
to  negotiate  the  price  of  a  vessel  under 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970  con- 
tributes significantly  to  the  actual  imple- 
mentation of  the  purposes  and  policies 
of  that  act.  The  various  safeguards  built 
into  the  statutory  language  and  the  vig- 
orous oversight  of  the  entire  Merchant 
Marine  Act  and  industry  performed  by 
tins  committee  on  a  frequent  basis,  pro- 
vides adequate  protection  for  the  Federal 
and  public  interests.  I  know  of  no  oppo- 
sition to  the  measure  and  urge  Its  prompt 
passage. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  lUx.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H H.  8187,  which  would  amend 
section  502(a)  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  to  extend  for  3  years  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
award  subsidy  for  the  construction  of 


vessels  on  which  the  price  has  been  es- 
tablished by  negotiation  between  the 
prospective  owner  and  the  shipyard. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1970,  it  was  the  con- 
sidered judgment  of  the  Congress  that 
the  use  of  a  system  of  direct  negotiation 
would  not  only  permit  the  prospective 
owner  to  select  the  shipyard  he  believed 
would  best  satisfy  his  requirements,  but 
would  promote  the  development  of  new 
ship  designs  and  the  standardization  of 
ship  design  by  shipyards,  and  thereby 
make  possible  series  production  of  ves- 
els  and  consequent  cost  saving.  The  per- 
formance of  tills  system  diuring  th.  first 
3  years  of  the  new  maritime  program  un- 
der the  1970  act  has  vaUdated  the  wisdom 
of  the  Congress. 

Negotiated  contracting  is  consistent 
with  the  general  practice  of  shipyards 
tlirougout  the  world.  Information  to  date 
indicates  that  this  system  has  been 
higiily  successful  and  has  been  a  major 
factor  in  enabling  both  the  Government 
and  the  maritime  Industry  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1970.  Since  the  enactment  of  the  act, 
contracts  have  been  awarded  for  the  con- 
struction of  37  new  ships  and  16  conver- 
sions, with  a  total  value  in  excess  of  $1.6 
bilUon,  at  subsidy  levels  at  or  below  the 
declining  CDS  scale  contemplated  by  the 
act.  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act 
in  1970,  construction  differential  subsidy 
was  at  a  level  of  55  percent.  As  of  July  1 
of  this  year,  CDS  will  be  reduced  to  39 
percent  or  below.  During  the  last  3  years, 
the  use  of  negotiated  pricing  has  resulted 
in  savings  to  the  Government  of  approxi- 
mately $121  million. 

Moreover,  the  numerous  advantages 
of  direct  negotiation  have  been  ade- 
quately demonstrated  within  the  context 
of  stringent  statutory  limitations  in- 
tended to  protect  the  public  interest. 
HJl.  6187  continues  these  safeguards: 
The  negotiated  price  must  be  within  the 
guideline  rates  contained  in  the  statute; 
the  proposed  ship  purchaser  and  the 
shipyard  must  submit  back-up  cost  de- 
tails to  the  Maritime  Administration 
tliat  the  negotiated  price  is  fair  and  rea- 
sonable; the  Maritime  Administration 
must  make  an  Independent  determina- 
tion that  the  price  Is  fair  and  reason- 
able; the  shipyard  must  agree  that  the 
Comptroller  General  shall,  tmtil  3  years 
after  final  payment,  have  the  right  to 
examine  pertinent  records  of  the  ship- 
yard or  its  subcontractor. 

As  an  added  precaution,  the  bill  Is 
limited  to  a  period  of  3  years  to  enable 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  to  continue  to  maintain  close 
surveillance  over  the  practice  of  negoti- 
ated contracting  and  to  monitor  Its  ef- 
fectiveness as  a  cost  savings  device. 

In  conclusion,  I  strongly  believe  that 
our  experience  with  the  method  of  di- 
rect negotiation  imder  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1970  plus  the  provisions  in 
the  bill  designed  to  protect  the  public 
Interest  provide  clear  and  convincing 
evidence  in  support  of  the  passage  of 
H.R. 6187. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed 
(H.R.  6187). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RECORD  SET  BY  THREE  PROUD 
ASTRONAUTS 

I  Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  mclude  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  less 
than  1  hour  ago  three  proud  Americans 
stepped  onto  the  deck  of  the  aircraft 
carrier,  Ticomferoi^a.  and  saluted  our 
fiag.  Charles  "Pete"  Conrad,  Jr.,  Dr. 
Joseph  P.  Kerwin,  and  Paul  Weitz,  Amer- 
ica's first  Skylab  crew,  accomplished 
what  few  had  dreamed  possible  a  short 
time  ago.  They  spent  28  days  weightless 
in  outer  space,  longer  than  anyone  here- 
tofore. 

These  astronauts  are  proud  that  they 
are  Americans.  They  are  proud  that  the 
American  people  and  this  Congress  had 
the  confidence  in  them  and  in  our  space 
team  to  set  another  first  for  our  country. 
The  exploration  and  utilization  of  outer 
space  will  benefit  all  mankind. 

We,  the  Members  of  tliis  House,  can 
take  pride  in  our  contributions  in  maldng 
this  great  space  program  and  its  accom- 
plishments possible. 

It  is  true  that  this  mission  was  not 
without  its  problems;  in  fact.  It  had 
many  difficulties  to  overcome.  But,  it  is 
a  tribute  to  the  abiUties  of  our  space 
team  in  Washington,  Cape  Kennedy,  and 
Houston's  L.  B.  J.  Space  Center,  that  they 
were  overcome.  The  mission  is  highly 
successful  and  the  results  and  benefits 
will  soon  be  known. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Americem  space  program  have  Im- 
pressed not  only  the  people  of  this  great 
Nation,  but  also  the  nations  throughout 
the  world.  It  is  truly  the  one  thing  that 
the  peoples  throughout  the  world  admire 
us  for  and  applaud  our  achievements. 

Our  space  program  has  been  so  fan- 
tastic that  it  has  literaUy  put  out  cf  busi- 
ness the  science  fiction  writers  that  we 
used  to  know.  Our  accomplishments  have 
far  exceeded  the  imagination  of  the  great 
Jules  Verne  and  others  who  used  to  stir 
the  young  and  adventurous  with  their 
fantastic  tales. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  of  these  three 
Americans  who  made  history  today  as  I 
Imow  all  Members  of  the  House  and 
America  are  proud.  I  know  tliat  you  Join 
me  in  saluting  their  great  accomplish- 
ments and  our  great  space  team  on  this 
new  and  fantastic  achievement. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDERATION 
OF  JOINT  RESOLUTION  FOR  CON- 
TINUING APPROPRIATIONS.  1974, 
AFTER  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  Uiat  it  may  be  in  order  in 
the  House  on  any  day  after  Monday  next 
to  consider  a  House  joint  resolution  mak- 
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ing  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  on  July  1  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
missed  the  last  quorum  call  due  to  the 
flooding  on  the  George  Washington  Park- 
way. I  would  like  to  have  the  Record 
show  that  I  am  present. 


FREEZE    RAW    FARM    PRICES    NOW 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  PETJrSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  failure 
of  the  current  freeze  to  include  a  ceiling 
on  raw  agriculture  is  creating  a  situation 
which  is  going  to  hurt  farmers  as  well  as 
consiuners  and  force  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands  of  retailers  out  of  business. 

I  have  been  notified  this  morning  that 
General  Foods,  a  major  food  processer,  is 
stopping  the  purchase  of  certain  raw 
agricultural  products.  This  is  just  the 
beginning.  Markets  in  the  New  York  City 
area  are  being  asked  to  pay  more  for 
products  than  they  can  sell  them  for. 

Here  are  some  examples:  Strawbenies 
cost  the  retailer  70.8  cents  per  pint.  The 
celling  price  is  69  cents  per  pint. 

Potatoes.  $1.39  per  10  poimds;  the  ceil- 
ing price  is  $1.35  per  10  pounds. 

Green  onions,  $5.40  for  6  dozen:  the 
ceiling  price  is  $4.50  per  6  dozen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  for  a  freeze  now  on 
raw  agricultural  products  for  the  balance 
of  the  current  freeze  period  before  the 
shortages  produce  the  black  market  we 
all  want  to  avoid. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  8510.  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION  AUTHORIZATION, 
1974 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  446  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  tlie  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  44d 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  more  that 
the  House  resolve  itsell  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  8510) 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  activities  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  all  points  of  order  against 
section  8  of  said  bill  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  clause  4,  Rule  XXI  are 
hereby  waived.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 


vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta),  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  446 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  8510,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

House  Resolution  446  provides  that  the 
provisions  of  clause  4,  rule  XXI  of  the 
Rules  cf  the  House — prohibiting  appro- 
priations language  in  a  legislative  bill — 
are  waived  with  respect  to  section  8  of  the 
bill. 

T.he  total  cost  of  the  bill  is  the  authori- 
zation total  of  $612.9  million.  Authoriza- 
tions made  in  the  bill  include  those  for 
such  programs  as  the  Intergovernmental 
science  program,  the  national  research 
centers  for  science,  and  the  graduate  Stu- 
dent support  program. 

The  $612.9  million  total  authorization 
is  approximately  $91  million  less  than  the 
1973  authorization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  research  and  development 
have  played  a  major  role  in  the  growth 
of  our  Nation  and  in  helping  to  seek  solu- 
tions to  major  national  problems.  I  urge 
adoption  of  House  Resolution  446,  in  or- 
der tliat  we  may  discuss  and  debate  H.R. 
8510. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  there  is  very  little  controversy 
in  this  legislation,  with  the  exception  of 
section  2.  which  is  the  impoundment  sec- 
tion. I  understand  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Wydler>  will  have  an 
amendment  to  substitute  the  language 
of  last  year's  bill  for  section  2. 

I  personally  expect  to  support  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Wvdler), 
because  I  believe  he  gave  a  very  good 
argument  for  his  proposal. 

In  answer  to  the  question  which  is 
just  about  to  be  propounded  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross),  I  can 
point  out  that  the  waiver  in  this  bill 
pertains  to  section  8,  on  page  11,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

The  amoimt  available  for  the  oceano- 
graphlc  ship  construction/conversion  pro- 
gram from  the  sum  stipulated  (for  the  pur- 
pose of  "National  and  Special  Research  Pro- 
grams") in  category  (2)  of  section  1  of 
Piibllc  Law  92-372  shall,  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  be  determined 
without  regard  to  section  2(a)  of  such  Public 
Law. 

That  is  an  appropriation  in  a  legisla- 
tive matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  if  it  would  not 
be  a  good  idea  to  just  abolish  all  of  rule 
XXI? 

Mr.  LATTA.  It  might  not  be  a  bad 
idea. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
fiu-tlier  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  my  remaining  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 


The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers have  permission  to  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  in 
the  Record,  in  the  next  5  days,  on  H.R. 
8510. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
AUTHORIZATION,  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  8510)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  cf  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  8510,  with 
Mr.  Hanley  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Teague) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mosher)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  moment  I  will  turn 
the  management  of  this  bill  over  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Science,  Research  and  Development 
which  worked  on  it — Mr.  Davis  of  Geor- 
gia. First,  however,  there  are  two  aspects 
of  the  bill  I  want  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention: The  budget  recommendations 
and  the  proportional  obligations  feature 
in  section  2. 

Details  of  the  budget  recommenda- 
tions are  given  in  the  table  on  page  112 
of  the  legislative  report  which  you  all 
have  before  you.  The  NSF  requested 
$582.6  million,  including  $3  million  iu 
excess  foreign  currency.  The  committee 
increased  this  by  $30.3  milUon.  Thus  the 
NSF  new  obhgational  authority  in  fiscal 
year  1974  is  $612.9.  This  is  $91  million 
less  than  last  year's  authorization  and 
$32,840,000  less  than  was  actually  ap- 
propriated in  fiscal  year  1973. 

In  fiscal  year  1974  total  funds  avail- 
able to  NSF,  if  the  appropriation  is  the 
same  as  recommended  by  this  commit- 
tee, will  be  $671.8  mUlion.  This  includes 
$58.9  million  in  impounded  funds  which 
the  administration  has  testified  that  it 
plans  to  release  in  fiscal  year  1974.  It 
does  not  include  an  additional  $3.5  mil- 
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lion  in  fiscal  year  1973  funds  recom- 
mended for  release  by  this  committee, 
but  programed  for  continued  impound- 
ment by  the  administration. 

Using  almost  any  comparison  with 
past  fimdlng  for  scientific  research  in 
general  and  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation in  particular,  this  year's  budget 
as  reported  by  the  committee  is  modest. 
Many  on  the  committee  think  it  is  too 
low.  Inflation  in  scientific  research  is 
just  as  real  as  inflation  in  the  super- 
market. If  other  agencies  should  con- 
tinue to  cut  back  on  their  reseai-ch  pro- 
grams and  thereby  add  to  the  research 
responsibilities  of  the  Foimdation,  we 
will  clearly  be  in  a  position  of  short- 
changing scientific  research  for  our  Na- 
tion during  flscal  year  1974. 

I  also  want  to  bring  to  your  attention 
the  proportional  obligation  requirement 
of  section  2.  During  flscal  years  1973  and 
1974  large-scale  selective  withholdings 
in  speciflc  budget  categories  were  made 
by  NSF.  These  were  made  in  spite  of  re- 
quirements in  both  the  authorization 
and  appropriation  acts  designed  to  as- 
sure minimal  spending  levels  for  pro- 
grams of  science  education  improve- 
ment, graduate  student  support,  and  in- 
stitutional improvement  for  science. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  selective  na- 
ture of  these  withholdings;  that  is,  they 
were  implemented  not  because  of  a  de- 
sire to  save  money  in  the  budget,  but  be- 
cause the  programs  which  I  just  men- 
tioned were  out  of  favor  at  NSF  or  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

The  proportional  obligation  require- 
ment states  that  the  percentage  of  funds 
actually  obligated  for  any  budget  cate- 
gory must  not  differ  by  more  than  15 
percentage  points  from  the  percentage  of 
funds  actually  obligated  for  any  other 
category.  This  means  that  NSF  must 
carry  out  the  relative  priorities  imposed 
by  congi-essional  action,  within  a  leeway 
of  15  percent. 

Should  conditions  change  during  the 
fiscal  year  in  such  a  way  that  larger  re- 
programing  actions  should  be  made, 
the  bill  also  provides  for  reprograming 
authority  in  excess  of  the  allowable  15 
percent.  In  cases  where  greater  selective 
withholdings  or  transfer  of  funds  be- 
tween categories  is  desu'able,  the  NSF  Di- 
rector can  submit  an  appropriate  request 
to  the  legislative  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  The  changes  will  go 
into  effect  unless  the  House  approves  a 
resolution  of  disapproval  within  60  legis- 
lative days. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  others  here 
today  are  going  to  emphasize  the  crucial 
importance  of  basic  research  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nation.  Let  there  be  no  mis- 
take about  it,  without  this  kind  of  vigor- 
ous research  activity,  our  country  is 
going  to  find  itself  m  trouble — economi- 
cally, environmentally,  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  defense. 

At  the  same  time,  I  do  wish  to  point 
out  that  these  strange  soundings,  some- 
times even  ridiculous  sounding,  research 
projects  supported  by  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation — or  other  similar- 
minded  institutions  or  individuals — have 
a  way  of  turning  into  some  of  the  most 
crucial  technological  advances  in  modem 
times. 

For  example,  just  recently  the  Battelle 
Institute     completed     a     study     which 


showed  that  the  following  innovations 
were  developed  directly  from  original  ef- 
forts in  basic  research  with  no  particular 
end  in  view  at  the  time  the  research  was 
undertaken: 

First.  The  heart  pacemaker. 

Second.  The  hybridization  of  com, 
wheat  and  other  cereal  grains  leading  to 
the  "green  revolution." 

Third.  Electrophotography — the  proc- 
ess of  copying  written  and  printed  ma- 
terial by  electrical  rather  than  chemical 
processes. 

Fom-th.  Input-output  economic  anal- 
ysis— a  technique  for  analyzing  the 
makeup  or  structure  of  national  econo- 
mies. 

Fifth.  Organophosphorus  insecti- 
cides— chemicals  that  selectively  attack 
insects  and  have  ecological  advantages 
over  persistent  insecticides. 

Sixth.  Magnetic  ferrites — materials 
widely  used  in  communications  and  com- 
puter equipment. 

Seventh.  Video  tape  recording— a 
means  for  putting  TV  material  on  tape 
for  delayed  broadcasting. 

Aside  from  this  sort  of  thing,  the  NSF 
program  of  Research  Applied  to  National 
Needs  provides  extremely  important  sup- 
port for  work  such  as  that  being  done  by 
a  team  of  engineers  at  MIT  in  describing 
and  measuring  the  processes  through 
which  the  major  air  pollutants  are  form- 
ed inside  the  automobile  engine.  It  may 
surprise  you  to  know  that  while  these 
pollutants  have  long  been  known,  the 
method  of  their  formation  and  its  rela- 
tion to  variations  in  engine  operation 
and  design  is  far  from  understood;  yet 
it  must  be  understood  if  we  are  to  solve 
the  air  pollution  problem  associated  with 
auto  emission. 

The  Foundation  has  also  mounted  an 
experimental  R.  &  D.  Incentives  Progrsun 
to  identify  ways  and  means  of  promoting 
the  necessary  incentives  to  get  promising 
new  research  into  actual  use.  It  has 
evolved  a  program  of  using  Federal  lab- 
oratories to  verify  the  performance  of 
technical  innovations  aimed  at  the  civil 
sector. 

A  good  example  of  NSF's  wide-ranging 
support  is  the  recent  establishment  of  an 
educational  experiment  involving  the  re- 
sti-ucturing  of  an  entire  institution  to 
make  college  education  more  responsive 
to  student  needs.  This  program,  inaugu- 
rated at  Austin  College,  a  small  private 
liberal  arts  institution  at  Shei-man,  Tex., 
gives  science  a  new  role  in  liberal  arts 
education.  One  of  the  keys  to  the  new 
program  is  interdisciplinary  study.  For 
example,  each  student  at  the  Austin  Col- 
lege wrill  participate  in  progiams  design- 
ed to  develop  verbal  and  written  skills, 
study  the  past  in  relation  to  the  present 
and  examine  the  future  of  Western  man, 
and  develop  alternative  policy  solutions 
to  contemporary  social  issues. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the 
types  of  activities  being  undertaken  or 
supported  by  NSF.  I  hope  they  are  useful 
in  providing  to  my  colleagues  a  feel  for 
the  varied  programs  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  8510  is  a  good  bill. 
It  provides  a  balanced  progi'am  of  sup- 
port for  sciences.  At  the  same  time  it  con- 
tains a  tight  budget,  one  that  is  almost 
$100  million  less  than  last  year's  author- 


ization. Furthermore,  it  contains  a  pro- 
portional obligation  requirement,  section 
2,  which  will  maintain  congressional 
priorities  so  carefully  arrived  at.  I  should 
hke  to  emphasize  that  this  requirement 
is  directed  at  the  internal  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  budget  allocation  and 
should  in  no  way  be  construed  as  gen- 
eral impovmdment  legislation. 

H.R.  8510  is  worthy  of  the  support  of 
every  Member  of  this  body.  I  urge  each 
Member  here  today  to  vote  in  favor  of 
these  important  National  Science  Foun- 
dation programs. 

Mr.  Clmirman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee that  handled  this  bill,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Davis)  . 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  H.R.  8510  au- 
thorizes $612,900,000  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation  in  flscal  year  1974, 
including  $3,000,000  in  excess  foreign 
currencies.  This  new  obligational  au- 
thority is  $30,300,000  more  than  tlie 
administration  requested.  Even  witli 
these  additional  funds,  however,  the 
total  is  13  percent  below  last  year's  NSF 
authorization  contained  in  Public  Law 
92-372. 

The  total  funds  available  to  NSF  Ui 
fiscal  year  1974  wiU  be  $671,800,000. 
This  consists  of  the  new  obligational 
authority  plus  $58,900,000  of  impounded 
fiscal  year  1973  funds  which  are  pro- 
gramed for  release  next  year.  There 
is  an  additional  $3,500,000  In  such  im- 
poimded  funds,  which  at  present  the 
NSF  does  not  plan  to  obligate.  The 
committee  has,  however,  recommended 
in  its  legislative  report  that  these  funds 
be  obligated  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  authorized  and  appropriated: 
namely,  postdoctoral  fellowships. 

It  is  worthwhile  to  note  at  this  point 
tliat  the  NSF*  appropriation  has  ti-adi- 
tionally  been  available  imtil  expended. 
The  fact  that  it  has  had  "no  year 
funds"  means  that  money  impounded 
during  one  fiscal  year  can  be  released 
and  obligated  during  later  flscal  years. 
Because  of  tliis,  keeping  track  of  NSF 
funds  can,  on  occasion,  become 
complex. 

H.R.  8510  is  a  clean  bill  and  repre- 
sents a  number  of  changes  by  the  com- 
mittee. It  supersedes  the  administra- 
tion bill,  H.R.  3731,  and  two  other  bills. 
H.R.  3610  and  H.R.  7782. 

The  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee's Science,  Research,  and  Devel- 
opment Subcommittee  held  6  days  of 
open  hearings  on  the  legislation  before 
us  today.  In  addition  to  agency  wit- 
nesses who  described  the  programs  of 
the  Foundation  in  great  detail,  we 
heard  from  witnesses  from  associations 
representing  almost  all  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  this  comitry. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  committee  in- 
creased the  NSF  budget  $30,300,000 
over  the  administration  request.  Thei-e 
were  a  number  of  changes  involving 
several  budget  categories,  and  the  de- 
tails of  these  actions  are  outlined  in  the 
table  on  page  112  of  the  legislative  re- 
port. I  should  like  to  call  this  table  to 
your  attention  and  ask  tliat  it  be  in- 
serted ill  the  Record   at   tliis  point. 
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Fisca:  year  1973 
authorization  > 

Public  Law    Fiscal  year  1974 
92-372         NSF  request 

(I) 


Total  fiscal  year 

1974  NSF 

Fiscal  year  1974   Fiscal  year  1973  obtigational 

Committee      auttiorizations    carryover  funds    authority  =  under 

diange    under  H.R.  8510      to  be  released  H.R.  8S10 


01) 


(Ml) 


(IV) 


(V) 


1.  Scientific  research  project  support 

2.  National  and  special  research  programs 

3.  National  research  centers 

4.  Computint  activities 

5.  Science  information  activities 

6.  International  cooperative  scientific  activities 

7.  Research  applied  to  national  needs  (RANN). 

8.  Intergovernmental  science  piogianis.. 

9.  Institutional  improvement  (or  science 

10.  Graduate  student  support 

11.  Science  education  improvement 

12.  Planning  and  policy  studies 

13.  Program  development  and  management 

Subtotal 

Foreign  currency  program 

Total  


269.01 

275.0 
99.6 
46. 0  . 

+10.0 
+3.0 

285.0 

2S50 

125.04 

102.6 

102.  S 

41.70 

46.0 
8.2 
8.3 

2.0 
.9 

48.0 
9.  J 
8.3 

11.70 
10.  50 

9.1 
8.3  .... 

-.9 

4.70 

6.2  .... 

6.2 

6.2 

80.00 
1.70 
18.50  ... 

70.5 
1.0  .... 

+.8 

'+2.'9 

+4.8 
+9.0 
+.6 
+1.0 

71.3 

1.0 

2.0 
11.5 
35.2 

2.6 

8.7 

9.T 

'2.5 
33.8 

K).0 
1.0 

11  0 

21.20 
80.80 

6.7 

26.2 
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>  Includes  reprograming  actions. 

>  Does  not  include  the  S3,5OO.O00  in  Fiscal  year  1973  funds  earmarked  for  Post-Doctoral  Fellow- 
ships in  the  Committee  Views,  p.  122. 


s  An  additional  $3,500,000  in  fiscal  year  1973  funds  for  Post-Ooetoral  Fellowships  is  not  planned 
for  release  in  fiscal  year  1974  by  NSF. 


As  we  have  done  for  the  last  2  years, 
the  committee  approved  a  line  item  budg- 
et rather  than  a  lump  sum  authorization. 
There  are  a  total  of  14  budget  categories 
which  represent  the  programmatic  ac- 
tivities associated  with  scientific  research 
and  education  in  the  sciences  supported 
by  NSP.  All  but  two  of  these  budget  cate- 
gories are  Included  in  section  1  of  the  bill. 
The  category  program  development  and 
management  appears  in  section  4  and  the 
foreign  currency  program  is  included  in 
section  5  of  this  bill. 

The  largest  single  budget  category  is 
scientific  research  project  support.  The 
$285,000,000  in  this  category  provides 
support  of  research  projects  competitive- 
ly selected  on  the  basis  of  scientific  mer- 
it. This  research  augments  our  Nation's 
storehouse  of  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  the  laws  of  nature.  It  supports  a 
broad  national  capability  in  all  fields  of 
science  by  funding  tiie  activities  of  indi- 
\idual  researchers  on  the  forefront  of 
scientific  discovery.  It  supports  the  more 
narrowly  defined  mission-oriented  R.  k 
D.  programs  of  the  NSF  and  various  other 
Federal  agencies  by  generating  the  scien- 
tific facts  and  the  detailed  knowledge 
that  undergirds  all  advances  in  technol- 
ogy. 

The  committee  increased  funding  for 
srlence  research  project  support  by  $10,- 
000.000  over  the  administration's  $275,- 
000.000.  Although  this  increase  is  a  mod- 
est one,  the  committee  felt  strongly  that 
more  adequate  support  for  basic  research 
is  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  nation- 
al objectives  related  to  science  and  tech- 
nology. The  6,000  projects  funded  under 
this  category  represents  an  important 
portion  of  the  total  national  basic  re- 
search effort. 

The  committee  recommends  $102,600,- 
000  for  national  and  special  research  pro- 
grams, an  increase  of  $3,000,000  over  the 
NSP  request.  These  programs  represent 
major  research  efforts  relating  to  specific 
geographical  areas,  or  tliey  aie  of  such  a 
magnitude  that  centralized  funding  and 
logistic  support  are  necessary.  They  in- 
clude International  as  well  as  interagency 
efforts,  and  the  results  are  often  utilized 
by  Federal  agencies,  industrial  groups, 
and  others  seeking  solutions  to  problems 


such  as  those  which  arise  in  the  envu'on- 
mental  area. 

The  $3,000,000  increase  will  permit  the 
research  ship,  Eltanin,  to  be  placed  back 
in  service  again.  It  was  taken  out  of  oper- 
ation earher  this  year  because  of  the 
lack  of  operating  funds,  altliough  this 
imique  oceanographic  research  facility 
was  within  2  weeks  of  finishing  the 
most  thorough,  circumpolar  siurvey  in 
history.  I  should  hke  to  insert  a  recent 
Science  magazine  account  of  the  Eltanin 
activities  and  its  retirement  from  active 
service. 

The  NSF  supports  five  national  re- 
search centers  for  which  we  are  recom- 
mending $46,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1974. 
The  addition  of  $2,000,000  in  prior  year 
funds  will  bring  the  total  funds  available 
for  this  budget  category  to  $48,000,000. 
These  centers  are  managed  by  nonprofit 
organizations  and  imiversities,  and  make 
available  specialized  instrumentation  and 
support  which  are  beyond  the  capabili- 
ties of  individual  universities  or  research 
institutions.  A  large  new  project  presently 
under  construction  by  one  of  the  centers, 
the  National  Radio  Astronomy  Observa- 
tory, is  the  Very  Large  Array.  This  radio 
astronomy  facility  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant new  projects  in  American  science, 
and  will  employ  17  individual  antennas 
along  its  three  13-niile  long  arms.  The 
total  cost  of  the  Very  Large  Array,  which 
will  be  constructed  on  the  plains  of  San 
Augustine,  Socorro,  N.  Mex.,  will  be  about 
$76,000,000. 

The  sum  of  $8,200,000  Is  authorized 
for  computer  activities  in  education  and 
research.  This  will  be  augmented  by 
$900,000  in  prior  year  funds.  These  funds 
support  basic  research  in  the  computer 
sciences,  activities  concerned  with  im- 
proving the  Nation's  research  produc- 
tivity, and  computer  networking  for  sci- 
ence. The  committee  reduced  the  ad- 
ministration's request  in  this  category  by 
$900,000,  but  believes  the  NSP  will  be 
able  to  carry  out  its  activities  at  sub- 
stantially the  same  level  as  last  year  in 
spite  of  the  cutback. 

The  authorization  for  scientific  infor- 
mation activities  totals  $8,300,000  in  fis- 
cal year  1974.  The  primary  purpose  of 
the  programs  in  this  category  is  to  de- 


velop improved  information  systems  and 
ser\'ices  related  to  science  and  technol- 
ogy, and  to  store  and  retrieve  new  scien- 
tific knowledge  in  order  to  more  ade- 
quately exploit  that  knowledge  in  meet- 
ing national  needs. 

The  sum  of  $6,200,000  is  authorized 
for  international  cooperative  scientific 
activities.  The  bulk  of  these  funds  are 
for  cooperative  science  programs  with  12 
countries,  including  our  programs  of  sci- 
entific cooperation  yvith  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  also  helps  support  various  in- 
ternational scientific  organizations  such 
as  the  International  Institute  for  ap- 
plied systems  analysis.  It  also  contains  a 
modest  program  to  help  U.S.  scientists 
participate  in  international  conferences. 

Research  appUed  to  national  needs — 
RANN— was  increased  by  $800,000  to  a 
total  authorized  level  of  $71,300,000.  The 
sum  of  $8,700,000  in  prior  year  funds 
brings  RANN  to  $80,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1974.  This  will  pemiit  steady  progiess  in 
the  NSF's  relatively  new  applied  re- 
search activities,  including  a  significant 
Increase  in  energy  R.  &  D.  Total  NSF 
funds  for  energy  in  fiscal  year  1974  are 
estimated  at  over  $21,000,000  including 
$13,000,000  for  R.  &  D.  on  utilizing  solar 
energj-. 

One  million  dollars  is  authorized  for 
the  intergovemmentaJ  science  program. 
This  will  support  research  relevant  to 
the  needs  of  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. It  will  also  advance  the  capabil- 
ity of  State  and  local  governments  to 
better  understand  and  cope  with  the  sci- 
entific and  technological-  aspects  of  the 
complex  issues  and  problems  which  they 
face. 

Funds  for  institutional  improvement 
for  science  total  $2,000,000.  These  funds, 
together  with  $9,000,000  in  prior  year 
funds  scheduled  for  release,  will  provide 
flexible  resources  for  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  help  sustain  quality  and  pro- 
vide balance  in  the  academic  sciences.  It 
will  also  help  universities  and  other  re- 
search institutions  improve  the  effec- 
tiveness with  which  they  utilize  the  re- 
search resources  which  are  available  to 
them.  The  committee  increase  of  $2,- 
000.000   for   this  category  will  permit 
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these  objectives  to  be  attained  on  a  wider 
scale. 

The  graduate  student  support  author- 
ization of  $11,500,000  includes  a  commit- 
tee increase  of  $4,800,000.  The  sum  of 
$2,500,000  in  prior  year  fimds  brings  the 
total  to  $14,000,000.  The  graduate  stu- 
dent support  programs  in  the  past  have 
helped  give  the  United  States  the  high- 
est caUber  scientific  manpower  in  the 
world  today.  More  highly  trained  indi- 
viduals are  needed  if  we  are  to  solve  the 
pressing  national  problems  which  face 
us,  and  which  contain  a  high  technologi- 
cal content.  The  committee  again  ap- 
proved the  designated  graduate  training 
program  which  would  permit  recipient 
institutions  to  select  specific  fields  of 
study  for  establishing  graduate  trainee- 
ships.  It  is  expected  that  the  fields  so 
selected  would  be  those  in  which  a  close 
need  exists  for  additional  scientific  man- 
power. Our  legislative  report  also  calls 
for  an  additional  $3,500,000  in  fiscal  year 
1973  funds,  earmarked  for  postdoctoral 
fellowships,  to  be  released  for  that  pur- 
pose in  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  science  education  improvement 
budget  category  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant at  the  Foundation.  The  commit- 
tee increased  the  administration  request 
by  $9,000,000,  approving  a  total  of  $35,- 
200,000  in  new  obligational  authority. 
Coupled  with  $33,800,000  in  prior  year 
funds,  this  will  permit  a  total  obhgatlon 
of  $69,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  $9,000,000  increase  is  for  the  sup- 
port of  programs  in:  Technician/tech- 
nologist science  education  projects;  sci- 
ence faculty  fellowships  and  research 
participation;  undergraduate  student 
projects,  and  undergraduate  scientific  in- 
stitutional equipment  program. 

The  technician/technologist  science 
education  projects  will  train  workers  in 
certain  technical  fields  where  shortages 
occur,  and  will  utilize  services  of  2-year 
colleges  wherever  feasible. 

The  science  faculty  fellowship  and  re- 
search participation  program  will  permit 
advanced  training  and  research  expe- 
rience for  faculty  members  in  small  4- 
year  colleges  and  junior  colleges.  The  un- 
dergraduate student  projects  provide  re- 
search opportunities  for  the  ablest  un- 
dergraduate students. 

The  undergraduate  scientific  institu- 
tional equipment  program  assists  institu- 
tions in  making  improvements  in  the  sub- 
ject matter  content  of  their  undergradu- 
ate science  programs. 

The  $2,600,000  authorized  for  planning 
and  policy  studies  permits  the  analysis 
of  oiu-  Nation's  science  resources.  It  also 
provides  for  the  support  of  science  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  studies  in  support 
of  the  NSF  Director's  new  responsibil- 
ities for  coordinating  Federal  R.  &  D. 
activities.  The  $600,000  increase  voted  by 
the  committee  is  specifically  for  the  sup- 
port of  activities  to  aid  the  Director  in 
the  responsibihties  transferred  to  him 
under  the  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1973. 

The  committee  recommendation  of 
$30,000,000  for  program  development  and 
management  contains  a  $1,000,000  in- 
crease. This  will  permit  the  additional 
staff  resources  needed  to  carry  out  the 
requirements  of  the  reorganization  plan 


which  I  just  mentioned,  without  crip- 
pUng  the  NSF  staff  capability  needed  to 
administer  its  ongoing  programs  In 
scientific  research  and  science  education. 

The  special  foreign  currency  program, 
authorized  at  $3,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1974,  uses  U.S.-owned  nonconvertible 
foreign  currency  generated  through  agri- 
cultural assistance  progi-ams  in  eight  less 
developed  countries.  It  builds  long  term 
cooperative  relationships  between  U.S. 
and  foreign  scientists,  and  supports 
scientific  research  and  the  translation  of 
important  foreign  scientific  and  techni- 
cal literature. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  2  of  H.R.  8510, 
contains  a  proportional  obligational  re- 
quirement. Very  simply,  this  section  re- 
quires that  the  congressionally  estab- 
lished priorities  for  the  NSF  programs 
contained  in  the  various  budget  catego- 
ries be  implemented.  It  is  aimed  at  pre- 
venting undue  changes  in  the  thrust  of 
the  NSF  programs,  either  in  one  or  more 
budget  categories,  or  by  the  transfer  of 
funds  from  one  budget  category  to 
another.  It  requires  an  even-handed 
treatment  of  the  congressional  priorities 
for  NSF  activities. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean.  Suppose 
I  had  five  children  and  each  of  them  has 
an  allowance  of  $i  a  week.  This  means  I 
would  have  a  total  outlay  of  $5  weekly. 
Should  I  someday  find  myself  in  the 
position  of  having  to  cut  back  their  al- 
lowances, in  order  to  meet  the  total  funds 
I  had  available  for  the  purpose — say.  $4 
instead  of  $5 — the  proportional  obliga- 
tioiial  requirement  would  mandate  an 
allowance  of  80  cents  for  each  child.  In 
other  words,  I  could  not  cut  off  one  child 
completely  in  order  to  maintain  a  level 
of  $1  for  the  other  four  children. 

During  past  years  large  amounts  of 
funds  have  been  authorized  and  appro- 
priated for  NSF  only  to  be  selectively 
withheld  by  the  executive  branch.  In 
fiscal  1972,  $21,000,000  was  withheld  in 
the  following  budget  categories: 

Institutional  Improvement  for 

science    $5,000,000 

Graduate  student  support 4,800,000 

Science  education  Improve- 
ment   — 11,200,000 

In  fiscal  year  1973,  $48.8  million  was 
selectively  withheld  in  the  same  cate- 
gories: 

Institutional  improvement  for 
science   $9,000,000 

Graduate  student  support 6,000,000 

Science  education  improve- 
ment  33,800,000 

Programs  in  these  budget  categories 
have  received  high  priorities  from  Con- 
gress in  the  past.  For  example,  in  fiscal 
year  1973  both  the  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation acts  outlined  minimum  fund- 
ing levels  for  all  three  budget  categories. 
This  selective  withholding  by  the  admin- 
istration was  aimed  at  specific  programs 
assigned  high  priority  by  Congress,  but 
out  of  favor  at  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

Annual  authorization  bills  are  a  logi- 
cal vehicle  for  imposing  congressional 
spending  priorities  on  the  complex,  de- 
tailed programs  of  an  individual  agency. 
This  procedure  assures  that  the  pro- 


grams and  the  spending  restrictions  are 
reviewed  on  a  periodic  basis,  so  that 
necessary  changes  in  the  legislative  char- 
acteristics can  be  made  if  they  arise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  describe  in 
some  detail  exactly  what  the  propor- 
tional obUgational  requirement  of  section 
2  does.  Although  the  wording  in  the  bill 
may  seem  complex,  it  is  logical  and 
straightforward  in  its  structure — falling 
into  four  parts. 

Tlie  first  part,  section  2(a)  states  the 
requirement  for  proportional  obligation 

1  .hin  allowable  reprograming  author- 
ity. It  requires  that  the  percentage  of 
fund  outlay  obligated  for  any  buiget 
category  must  not  differ  by  more  than  15 
percentage  points — referrea  to  as  the 
"allowable  reprograming  authority" — 
from  the  percentage  of  funds  actually 
obligated  for  any  other  category. 

Compliance  is  required  at  two  points 
in  time:  3  months  after  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year,  and  the  time  specified  in 
the  appropriations  act  after  which  funds 
appropriated  for  NSF  can  no  longer  be 
obligated. 

The  second  part,  section  2(b),  states 
the  rules  for  determining  the  amounts 
a;:propriated  for  each  category.  Section 

2  b)  <1)  defines  the  amount  r ppropr'  '.ted 
for  each  category  as  the  amount  author- 
ized Tor  that  category  multiplied  by  a 
fraction  which  is  the  ratio  of  the  total 
appropriation  to  the  total  authorization. 

Section  2(b)  (2)  states  that  .he  section 
.shall  not  apply  if  the  act  making  appro- 
priations does  so  by  categories  which  are 
the  same  as  in  the  authorization  act. 

Sections  2(b)  (3).  (4),  (5),  and  (6) 
apply  to  special  cases  which  may  arise  in 
cormection  with  the  appropriatioi*  act. 
These  include  the  setting  of  minimum 
and  maximum  amounts  for  specific  cate- 
gories in  the  appropriation  act.  When 
such  appropriations  for  some — but  not 
all — categories  are  made,  a  formula  is 
given  in  section  2(b)(6)  for  redefining 
the  fraction  used  to  calculate  the 
amounts  appropriated  for  each  category. 

The  third  part  defines  the  two  ways 
in  which  changes  in  excess  of  the  allow- 
able program  authority  can  be  made  in 
the  congressionally  established  priorities. 
These  changes  can  be  made  by  "selec- 
tive withholding"  and  "transfer." 

"Selective  withholding"  means  with- 
holding, delaying,  or  not  releasing  funds 
appropriated  for  any  budget  category,  or 
in  any  other  manner  precluding  the  ob- 
hgatlon of  such  fimds  for  their  intended 
purpose.  "Transfer"  means  the  use  of 
fimds  appropriated  for  one  budget  cate- 
gory for  purposes  of  obligation  under 
ano."  3r  category. 

The  fourth  part — the  remainder  of 
section  2 — describes  the  reprograming 
authority  in  excess  of  the  allowable  15 
percent.  This  is  designed  to  pennit  the 
Foundation  to  meet  changed  conditions 
after  enactment  of  the  authorization  act. 

If  the  Director  of  the  NSF  desires  to 
withhold  funds  seleclively  in  one  or  more 
budget  categories  in  excess  of  the  allow- 
able reprograming  authority,  section 
2(d)  requires  that  he  submit  a  special 
message  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  of  the  House  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of 
the  Senate  outlining  the  reasons  for  and 
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the  effects  of  such  an  action.  A  selective 
witliholdlng  in  excess  of  such  allowable 
leprograming  authority  shall  go  into 
effect  unless  either  House  of  Congress 
approves  a  resolution  disapproving  the 
selective  withholding  action  within  60 
legislative  days. 

The  Director  may  also  transfer  funds 
from  one  category  to  another,  and  as  I 
note  earlier  this  would  also  change 
priorities  between  the  NSF  jprograms. 
A  special  message  requesting,  such  a 
transfer  In  excess  of  the  allowable  re- 
programing  authority  must  also  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  and  Senate,  the 
procedure  being  the  same  as  described 
for  selective  withholding  actions.  The 
procedure  for  handling  a  resolution  of 
disapproval  is  the  same  as  that  provided 
by  the  executive  reorganization  stat- 
utes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  em- 
phasize that  the  proportional  require- 
ment is  limited  in  what  it  seeks  to  do. 
It  is  designed  to  see  that  congressional 
priorities  are  carried  out  in  implement- 
ing the  various  programs  of  one 
agency — the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. It  in  no  way  addresses  the  more 
general  impoundment  question  which 
the  Congress  has  dealt  with  in  the  past. 
Furthermore,  it  does  not  recognize  any 
authority  for  the  executive  branch  to 
impoimd  funds  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

There  Is  one  other  item  in  the  bill 
which  I  should  mention,  and  that  is  sec- 
tion 8.  This  section  provides  that  the 
$4.5  million  earmarked  in  last  year's  au- 
thorization act — Public  Law  92-372 — 
for  the  oceanographic  ship  construction/ 
conversion  program  be  made  available 
for  other  purposes.  The  reason  for  this 
action  Is  that  the  National  Science 
Foundation  presently  does  not  have  ade- 
quate funds  for  operating  the  oceano- 
graphic ships  already  In  service.  They 
are  tying  up  such  research  ships  in  port, 
and  canceling  valuable  research  activi- 
ties planned  for  many  years.  This  tj-pe  of 
activity  was  reported  In  the  Science 
magazine  article  I  referred  to  earlier. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  H.R. 
8510  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  is  a  sound  bilL 
It  provides  important  support  for  Amer- 
ican science  and  technology.  It  Is  not 
lavish  in  the  funds  which  it  provides, 
but  It  does  provide  important  resources 
to  help  assure  the  continued  leadership 
of  our  Nation  In  fields  of  science  and 
technology.  The  bill  also,  through  very 
carefullj'  drafted  provisions,  requires  ad- 
herence to  congressionally  established 
priorities  in  the  NSF  programs  of  sci- 
entific research  and  science  education.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
H.R.  8510. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Science  magazine,  Feb.  16,  1973] 

Budget  Cuts  SctrnxE  NSF's  "Eltanin" 

It  was  Christmas  day  1973.  and  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation's  research  ship 
Eltanin,  operating  off  the  southern  coast  of 
Australia,  had  Just  received  a  radiogram 
bearing  President  Nixon's  holiday  greetings 
to  all  the  government's  ships  at  sea. 

Then  came  a  second  radiogram  from  Wash- 
ington, bearing  a  different  kind  of  greeting. 


The  gist  of  the  message  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation  (NSF),  as  one  scientist 
aboard  the  ship  recalls,  was  that  "our  re- 
search program  was  terminated  immediately 
and  we  were  flred." 

Thus  did  the  long  arm  of  the  federal 
budget  cutters  reach  out  swift  and  sure  to 
the  Indian  Ocean  in  pursuit  of  the  Presi- 
dent's goal  to  hold  down  federal  spending 
in  the  current  fiscal  year.  And  thus  also 
ended  the  11 -year  career  of  a  vessel  the  NSF 
descrit>es  as  the  only  ship  in  the  world  de- 
voted to  full-time  research  in  the  oceans 
surrounding  Antarctica.  The  Eltain's  sud- 
den recall  spurred  15  of  the  50  or  so  scientists 
involved  in  the  ship's  research  program  to  fire 
off  a  telegram  of  protest  to  H.  Guyford  Stever, 
the  NSF's  director,  but  the  ship's  fate  seems 
sealed.  Although  NSF  officials  say  they 
haven't  given  up  all  hope  of  finding  money 
to  keep  it  running,  the  ship  wiU  probably  be 
mothballed  once  it  reaches  home  port  at 
Oakland,  California. 

As  it  happens,  the  Eltain's  demise  was 
not  entirely  unexpected  by  the  28  scientists 
and  49  crewmen  aboard  the  vessel.  Early  in 
December  a  radio  conversation  back  to  the 
United  States  brought  rumors  of  wholesale 
impoundments  of  federal  R&D  money  by 
the  Nixon  Administration.  And  Indeed,  In 
October.  Philip  S.  Smith,  the  NSF  deputy  di- 
rector of  polar  research,  had  told  a  meeting 
of  scientists  whose  research  depended  on 
the  ship  that  budget  stringencies  might  force 
a  "downward  adjustment"  of  some  of  their 
grants  and  termination  of  others.  A  subse- 
quent memo  to  the  scientists  indicated  that 
this  was  a  "foundation-wide"  problem  that 
stemmed  from  the  President's  command  to 
hold  federal  spending  below  $250  bUlion  for 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  Eltanin  was  built  in  1957  as  an  arctic 
cargo  ship  for  the  Navy.  As  such,  it  was 
especlaUy  designed  for  cruising  in  ice-clogged 
polar  waters.  The  NSF  acquired  the  ship  in 
1961  and  converted  it  to  a  floating  laboratory 
that  soon  began  the  first  of  55  research 
cruises  around  the  southern  oceans,  most 
of  them  running  for  2  months  at  a  time. 

In  the  intervening  years,  the  ship  sys- 
tematically criss-crossed  the  southern 
Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian  oceans  In  a 
280*  band  around  Antarctica — amassing  geo- 
physical, chemical,  atmosphcilc,  and  bio- 
logical data  and  samples  from  2000  separate 
stations.  The  vessel  was  within  2  years  of 
rounding  out  this  most  thorough  of  aU  cir- 
cumpolar  surveys  when  the  Eltain's  last  $1.5 
million  was  Impounded. 

To  be  sure,  the  Eltanin  was  not  without 
its  problems.  It  suffered  from  academic 
rivalries  between  on-board  scientists,  and, 
according  to  Bruce  Heezen  of  the  Lamont- 
Doherty  observatory,  who  served  as  the  ship's 
chief  scientist  on  its  55th  and  final  voyage. 
It  also  suffered  an  "appalling"  quality  of 
maintenance  by  Australian  government  ship- 
yards. Nevertheless,  Heezen  maintains,  no 
other  polar  research  ship  in  the  world  could 
match  the  Eltanin  for  its  range  (10,000 
mUes)  and  endurance  (up  to  275  days  a  year 
at  sea) .  "you  could  cancel  the  work  of  prac- 
tically any  other  research  ship  In  the  world.  " 
he  told  Science,  "and  it  would  be  less  of  a 
disaster." 

Meanwhile,  the  Eltanin's  departure  leaves 
the  NSF's  Hero,  a  125 -foot  trawler,  as  the 
only  other  American  research  vessel  In  near- 
Antarctic  waters.  And  if  it  ventures  very 
near  the  polar  ice  pack,  it  surely  will  have 
earned  its  name.  Although  of  recent  vintage, 
the  Hero  Is  built  of  wood,  a  material  the  NSF 
describes  as  "cost-effective." — R.G. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  with  Chairman 
Davb  in  full  support  of  this  fiscal  year 
1974  authorization  bill  for  the  National 


Science  Foimdation.  I  would  also  like  to 
compliment  our  chairman  for  the  out- 
standing leadership  be  provided  during 
the  course  of  this  year's  authorizatiou 
hearings.  The  going  was  not  easy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  it  is  impossible 
to  overemphasize  the  significance  of  the 
role  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
in  contributing  to  our  Nation's  future 
well-being.  NSF  Is  the  single  agency  in 
our  Government  whose  function  it  is  to 
maintain  the  health  and  vigor  of  this 
Nation's  basic  scientific  research  and 
science  education. 

The  strength  and  accomplishments  of 
the  Foundation,  however,  can  be  no 
greater  than  the  financial  support  which 
we  provide.  I  am  seriously  concerned 
therefore  at  the  budget  cuts  NSF  con- 
tinues to  suffer.  This  year's  authoriza- 
tion, in  fact,  is  reduced  by  $91  million 
or  almost  15  percent  from  last  year's 
House  authorization  of  $704  million. 
Therefore,  I  assert  that  the  nominai 
additions  made  by  this  committee  are 
not  only  well  justified,  but  imperative, 
if  basic  research  and  science  education 
is  to  continue  to  flourish  In  this  Nation. 

Because  the  substance  of  the  NSF  bill 
has  been  outlined  by  the  chairman,  I  will 
limit  my  comments  only  to  a  few  par- 
ticular areas. 

First,  I  do  not  necessarily  see  the  NSF 
budget  cuts  and  the  dismantling  of  the 
OfBce  of  Science  and  Technology  as  a 
"downgrading  of  science"  by  the  admin- 
istration. I  recognize  that  science  and 
science-related  activities  must  compete 
with  other  critical  national  programs  for 
an  Increasingly  limited  Federal  budget. 
However,  I  am  troubled  at  the  great 
clamor  to  emphasize  applied  research — 
often  at  the  expense  of  basic  research. 

I  feel  this  thinking  to  be  naive.  If  there 
is  any  clear  lesson  in  the  history  of  scien- 
tific research,  it  is  that  the  future  uses 
of  basic  discoveries  are  unpredictable. 
I  certainly  caruiot  argue  with  the  goal  of 
applying  science  to  national  needs,  but 
the  idea  of  doing  so  at  the  expense  of 
basic  research  is  self-defeating:  It  means 
building  a  house  without  the  foundation. 

I  therefore  welcome  the  emphasis  this 
committee  has  placed  upon  the  basic  re- 
search activities  of  NSF,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  addition  of  funding  by  the 
committee  for  the  science  research  proj- 
ect support  program. 

A  second  item  upon  which  I  will  briefly 
touch  relates  to  NSF  efforts  in  science 
education.  Last  year,  this  committee  took 
the  leadership  in  Congress  in  attempting 
to  "protect"  several  academic  programs 
of  high  priority— high  priority  not  only 
for  academic  science  but  also  for  the  na- 
tional interest.  In  spite  of  our  best  In- 
tentions, almost  half  of  the  fimds  man- 
dated by  the  Congress  for  these  pro- 
grams were  impounded. 

Again,  this  year,  the  Science  Commit- 
tee feels  strongly  that  these  areas  are 
essential.  But  the  Issue  is  even  more  sig- 
nificant since  In  some  areas  these  same 
programs  were  actually  deleted  from  the 
budget  request.  The  question,  therefore, 
is  more  basic  than  mere  strengthening, 
it  Is  a  matter  of  retaining  science  educa- 
tion programs  that  have  proved  their 
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worth,  it  Is  «  matter  of  keeping  them 
alive. 

The  concern  I  am  expreesmg  Is  for 
such  tM:tivities  as  instttu<j<mal  improve- 
ment for  science;  giaduate  student  sup- 
port: and  science  education  improve- 
ment. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  effective 
undei-graduate  and  giaduate  science 
education  is  a  crucial  link  in  the  c<Hi- 
tinuing  supply  of  scientificany  ta^ined 
persons.  We  must  therefore  continue  to 
provide  support  for  science  education  if 
we  are  to  be  assured  of  an  even  flow  of 
well-trained  persons  into  basic  research, 
the  various  technc^ogical  fields,  and 
science  education.  Failure  to  do  so  would 
result  in  the  "feast  or  famine"  situations 
which  charactei-ize  the  scientific  man- 
IJOwer  situation  we  have  experienced 
during  the  past  25  years. 

Let  me  cite  just  one  example  of  the 
worthwhile  type  of  effort  in  which  NSF 
is  engaged  in  science  education.  The  un- 
dergraduate research  participation  pro- 
gram, URP.  has  been  judged  to  be  one 
of  the  most  effective  science  programs  at 
the  undergraduate  level.  By  allowing  stu- 
dents uxi  teachers  to  work  together  in 
significant  research,  it  contributes  to 
both  the  quality  of  science  learning  of 
imdergraduates  and  to  the  continuing 
updating  of  faculty.  Participation  in 
URP  also  helps  a  student  to  make  a 
career  decision  about  science  which  is 
based  on  a  direct  involvement  in  re- 
search. 

Unfortunately,  URP  appears  to  have 
been  evaluated  by  NSF  only  in  tei'ms  of 
its  origin&l  aim  of  increasing  the  scien- 
tific manpower  pool.  In  contrast,  our 
committee  feels  that  the  improvement  of 
the  effectiveness  of  undergiaduate  sci- 
ence education,  the  continued  research 
involvement  of  faculty,  and  clarifying 
student  career  choices  are  the  criteria  by 
which  URP  should  be  judged  today.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  view  URP  as  a  top  priority 
program  with  respect  to  science  educa- 
tion. 

There  are  other  specific  premiums 
which,  like  URP,  play  an  equally  sig- 
nificant role  in  NSP's  science  education 
effort,  but  I  cite  that  one  activity  as  typ- 
ical. All  are  of  proved  value  in  maintain- 
ing a  viable  program  hi  general  science 
education. 

ITie  final  point  I  would  like  to  touch 
upon  relates  to  section  2  of  the  bin.  This 
section  is  the  result  of  lengthy  and  care- 
ful consideration  by  the  Science  Com- 
mittee concerning  the  means  by  which 
the  Congress  can  more  carefully  control 
fimding  obligations  for  NSF,  can  more 
effectively  maintain  ccmgressional  piior- 
ities. 

In  past  yeai-s,  the  NSF  budget  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  number  of  major  cuts 
under  the  guise  of  "selective  withhold- 
ing." Money  has  been  selectively  with- 
held from  individual  budget  categories 
contrary  to  both  congressional  Intent  and 
direction- 
Section  2  mei%ly  requires  tiie  NSF  Di- 
rector to  maintain  relative  priorities  be- 
tween the  major  NSF  budget  categories 
as  reflected  in  the  authorizatioa  if,  in 
fact,  less  than  the  full  authorisation  or 
appropriation  Is  m»de  availaUe.  The 
focus  of  the  language  is  not  upon  the 
amount  withheld;  rather,  the  bill  seeks 


only  to  a.<3sure  that  all  budget  categories 
are  decreased  tH-oportionally  so  as  better 
to  distribute  the  reduetion  Impoiied. 

I  feel  that  this  provision  is  a  valid 
means  by  which  to  enfwce  congression- 
ally mandated  priorities  and  I  compli- 
ment the  chairman  for  his  foresis^t  and 
industry  in  including  such  a  measure  in 
this  year's  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  bill  before 
us  today  deserves  tiie  full  support  of 
every  Member  of  the  House.  The  NSF, 
in  its  role  of  maintaining  the  health  of 
our  basic  scientific  research  and  science 
education,  is  of  vital  importance  to  this 
Nation.  This  bill  has  received  over- 
whelming bipartisan  endorsement  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Aotronautics. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Moshek) 
yield? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman  if  there  is  any  money  in 
this  bill  for  the  SST? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gboss)  asks  if  there  is  any 
money  here  for  the  SST. 

The  answer  is  "No."  There  is  author- 
ization in  this  bill  for  research  and  de- 
velopment; there  is  In  the  NASA  legis- 
lation authorization  for  some  supersonic 
and  hypersonic  research  and  develop- 
ment, but  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  tiie  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  is  not  Involved 
in  that  type  of  i-esearch  and  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  has  propoeed  a  new  trans- 
portation control  plan  which  could  re- 
sult in  banning  all  automobiles  from  the 
streets  of  Los  Angeles  by  1977. 

The  EPA  states  that — 

Beginning  on  May  31,  1977,  the  State  of 
California  shall  implement  regulations  limit- 
ing total  gailonage  of  gasoline  aud  dlesel 
fuel  delivered  to  retail  outiet«  to  than  amount 
which,  when  combusted,  will  not  result  In 
ambient  air  quality  standards  being  ex- 
ceeded. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
claims  the  proposed  regulation  is  the 
only  way  Los  Angeles  could  possil^  com- 
ply with  clean  air  goals  mandated  by  the 
1970  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

I  believe  there  has  to  be  a  better  alter- 
native than  banning  automobiles  from 
our  streets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  $22,- 
500,000  has  been  proposed  in  this  bill 
ur.ler  Tie  category  of  environmental 
systems  and  resources  to  be  used  for  re- 
search focused  on  environmental  prob- 
lems. 

Do  you  feel  it  would  be  appix>priate  if 
a  portion  of  this  money  were  used  to  fund 
an  investigation  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  as  to  alternatives  to  the 
EPA's  proposed  regulations — an  alterna- 
tive which  would  both  clean  up  the  air 
and  allow  the  use  of  automobiles? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  In  response  to 
the  gentleman's  question,  this  kind  of  re- 
search activity  is  well  witiiin  the  juiis- 
diction  and  responsibilities  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  There  would 


be  the  issue,  of  course,  of  how  this  re- 
search should  be  coordinated  with  that 
of  the  Environmentad  Protection  Agency 
and  tkxe  Department  of  Transportation. 
Hovever.  it  maices  sense  to  me  that  the 
National  Science  Foundation  research  in 
regional  environmental  systems,  funded 
under  the  enviroimiental  systems  and 
resources  activities  of  the  RANN  pro- 
gram, is  closely  related  to  your  conoei-n . 
I  feel  confident  that  NSF  will  give  serious 
ocmsideration  to  funding  research  activi- 
ties in  this  area  of  concern. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  requu%  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington). 

Mr.  SY^^NGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Chairman 
Teacue  for  his  a-ssistanoe  and  help  on 
this  bill  and  also  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  and 
the  minority  leadership.  In  fact,  I  tliink 
the  whole  committee  did  a  fine  job  on 
this  biU. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  for  the  bei>efit 
of  the  Members  here  section  2,  which  is 
not  really  a  complicated  section.  Some 
of  the  formulas  involved  in  determining; 
proportional  obligations  are  complicated, 
but  there  are  reasons  behind  every  sin- 
gle facet  of  those  rules. 

All  section  2  really  does  is  meet  a  prob- 
lem that  has  faced  tliis  committee  and 
this  Congress  over  the  years,  that  is,  the 
problem  of  incorporating  congressional 
insight  into  a  bill  and  interpreting  the 
needs  of  the  scientific  community  in  this 
case  and  the  need  of  the  public  for  sci- 
entific progress.  To  date  we  have  wit- 
nessed time  and  again  congressional  re- 
solve that  certain  moneys  ought  to  be 
spent  in  certain  ways,  negated  by  the 
executive  branch  which  would  prefer  not 
to  carry  out  the  particular  priorities  we 
establish.     ' 

For  example,  in  fiscal  year  1872  we  had 
hoped,  based  on  the  testimony  we  re- 
ceived and  the  emphasis  we  thought 
ought  to  be  placed  on  these  programs, 
that  $5  million  should  be  qient  for  in- 
stitutional improvement  for  science  and 
that  a  rough  equal  amount  would  go  to 
graduate  student  support  and  roughly 
$11  million  to  science  education  improve- 
ment. 

Those  are  three  items,  and  we  came  to 
those  conclusions  not  out  of  thiu  air  or 
speculative  hope  but  because  the  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  before  us,  versed 
in  the  scientific  skills  and  disciplines, 
teachers  in  the  schools  and  administra- 
tois,  said  this  is  what  we  need  to  carry 
out  a  program  in  science  education. 
That  meets  the  Nation's  needs. 

What  are  they?  Of  course,  protecting 
the  environment,  improving  the  quality 
of  life,  and  remaining  oompetitiTe  with 
the  rising  powers  in  Europe  and  Japan; 
to  name  three. 

When  the  funds  duly  authorized  and 
appropriated  were  not  obligated  by  the 
administration  there  were  ramifications 
felt  throughout  the  scienUfic  community 
of  this  country.  Students  had  to  quit. 
They  could  not  keep  up  with  their  educa- 
tion. And  institutions  could  not  continue 
their  programs.  The  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  industry  in  the  private  sec- 
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tor  could  no  longer  count  on  that  flow  of 
scientific  skills. 

If  that  was  done  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  money,  certainly  a  legitimiate  ob- 
jective for  the  Government.  The  reason 
why  we  placed  section  2  in  this  bill  was 
so  that  if  the  Giovemment  decided  to  save 
some  money  and  not  spend  what  we  au- 
thorized or  what  might  be  appropriated, 
it  would  make  this  decision  in  an  appro- 
priate way  by  spreading  it  across  the 
spectnim  of  the  programs  we  authorized, 
obsei-ving  at  least  within  reason  the 
priorities  we  established.  Surely,  we 
should  take  such  a  reasonable  step  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  legislative 
process. 

We  realized  that  they  could  not  do 
this  with  precision  and  could  not  be  ex- 
pected in  some  absolutely  precise  way 
with  a  slide  rule  to  cut  each  program 
back  a  certain  level.  So  we  gave  them  a 
15-percentage  pwrnt  leeway.  We  felt  that 
was  reasonable,  and  we  were  encouraged 
to  believe  from  Dr.  Guy  Stever  of  NSF 
tliat  he  felt  it  was  reasonable,  also. 

That  is  all  section  2  really  does.  It 
provided  a  formula  for  assisting  the  Gov- 
ernment in  cutting  the  funds,  if  it  wishes 
to,  for  the  National  Science  Foundation 
without  disturbing  the  basic  priorities 
we  established  in  the  committee  for  those 
operations. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  re- 
ceived some  letters  to  the  effect  that  some 
National  Science  Foundation  programs 
are  being  destroyed  or  harmed  by  budget 
and  appropriation  cuts.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  can  tell  me 
what  the  fiscal  year  1973  appropriation 
level  was.  I  cannot  find  it  in  this  report. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  would  be 
$645,740,000. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  was  the  amount  that 
was  appropriated? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  was  the  1973 
appropriation. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  For  fiscal  year  1973? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  What  is  the  authorization 
request  for  fiscal  year  1974? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  For  fiscal  year  1974 
the  authorization  request  was  $582,600,- 
000 :  considerably  less. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Is  that  amount  above  or 
below  the  administration's  request? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  was  the  ad- 
ministration's request.  The  committee 
recommended  a  slightly  higher  figure  of 
$612.9  million;  that  is  the  total  authori- 
zation that  we  recommend  for  fiscal  year 
1974. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  is  the  authorization 
amount  requested  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  this  bill;  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  The  question 
that  was  just  asked  was  if  the  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation had  not  been  cut.  Actually,  it  was 


not  a  matter  of  having  appropriations 
cut  so  much  as  it  was  a  matter  of  im- 
poimdment,  because  after  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  passed  the  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriations  bills  and  the 
President  had  signed  them  into  law,  we 
foimd  that  some  $60  million  were  im- 
poimded.  So  that  has  been  our  problem, 
and  that  forms  the  basis  of  our  includ- 
ing the  wordage  of  section  2  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  if  the 
gentleman  will  include  in  his  remarks 
for  just  what  programs  have  funds  been 
impounded?  , 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  appears  on 
page  112  of  the  report. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  join  in  associating  myself  enthusi- 
astically with  the  comments  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington  > 
concerning  the  science  education  pro- 
g-ams  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, and  the  necessity  for  section  2. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Bell>. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  8510. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  is 
the  only  agency  in  our  Government 
where  nonmilitary  basic  research  is 
being  conducted. 

The  basic  research  presently  being 
conducted  by  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation is  advancing  the  frontiers  of 
knowledge  in  all  the  basic  sciences, 
atmospheric  research,  astronomy,  and 
oceanography,  £unong  others. 

The  sole  function  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  is  not  just  to  perform 
basic  research  and  to  conduct  educa- 
tional programs. 

One  of  the  most  important  programs 
within  the  National  Science  Foundation 
is  RANN,  research  applied  to  national 
needs. 

RANN  applies  scientific  knowledge  and 
problem-solving  techniques  to  prsictical 
national  problem  areas  which  hold 
promise  of  technological,  environmental, 
or  socioeconomic  payoff  or  solutions. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  RANN  serves  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  basic  re- 
search programs  supported  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  the  re- 
search, development,  and  operations 
programs  of  the  mission  agencies. 

In  other  words,  through  RANN  we  will 
find  solutions  to  many  of  our  societal 
problems,  as  a  result  of  our  years  of 
basic  research. 

Areas  of  special  national  concern 
which  will  receive  Increased  emphasis 
through  RANN  this  next  year  include  the 
following: 

Terrestrial  application  of  solar  power 
research  is  being  planned  which  will 
hopefully  allow  us  to  use  in  the  future 
solar  energy  to  heat  our  buildings,  con- 
vert organic  materials  to  fuels  or  energy, 
and  use  solar  thermal  conversion  for 
electric  power  generation. 


This  major  increase  in  emphasis  on 
solar  energy  is  in  direct  response  to  a 
clear  national  need  to  accelerate  energy 
research  technology  for  new  and  clean 
energy  sources. 

Earthquake  engineering  is  of  national 
concern  today. 

The  NSF  is  exploring  the  development 
of  economical  design  and  construction 
methods  for  building  earthquake-resist- 
ant structures. 

Effort  will  also  be  devoted  to  develop- 
ing the  basis  for  a  large-scale  earthquake 
simulator,  and  to  support  the  develop- 
ment of  £in  effective  national  earthquake 
monitoring  system. 

The  growing  national  demand  for 
technology  assessment  is  also  being  ad- 
dressed by  RANN. 

Prime  objectives  for  fiscal  year  1974 
are  to  support  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  in  technology  assessments 
and  to  develop  the  methods  and  tech- 
niques needed  for  the  actual  technology 
assessment  itself. 

Other  areas  being  addressed  by  the 
National  Science  Foimdation  include 
everything  from  fire  ignition  to  synthetic 
enzymes  technology,  to  tunneling  tech- 
nology, to  social  systems  and  human  re- 
sources. 

The  activities  of  the  RANN  program, 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
span  the  entire  gamut  of  issues  of  in- 
terest and  concern  to  us  as  a  nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  authorization  bill 
before  us  today  is  one  which  supports  an 
important  institution  within  our  Gov- 
enmient. 

The  projects  which  it  funds  w-iU  help 
to  alleviate  many  of  the  problems  wliich 
face  us  today. 

The  fimding  levels  included  are  ap- 
proximately $90  million  less  than  last 
year's  authorization. 

As  such,  it  can  hardly  be  called  ex- 
travagant. 

I  would  hope  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  support  of  this  measiu-e. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  (Mr.  Wydler)  . 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill,  and  I  very  much 
want  to  see  it  passed  and  enacted  into 
law.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons,  and 
probably  the  main  reason,  that  I  am 
going  to  oppose  the  language  that  ap- 
pears in  section  2  of  this  bill  and  offer 
a  substitute  amendment  for  it.  The  lan- 
guage in  the  bi)'  speaks  of  selective  with- 
holding of  funds,  but  actually  it  is  in 
the  form  of  an  anti-impoimdment  piece 
of  legislation.  As  such,  it  clearly  runs  a 
very  substantial  risk  of  being  vetoed  by 
the  President. 

No  matter  how  any  one  of  us  may  feel 
about  the  impoundment  issue,  I  think 
every  Member  of  this  House  is  going  to 
have  to  consider  most  seriously  whetlier 
we  should  endanger  the  National  Science 
Foundation  program  over  this  issue.  We 
know  that  anti-impoimdment  legislation 
of  one  type  or  another  is  going  to  come 
before  this  House,  be  debated,  and  voted 
on  during  the  course  of  this  session,  but 
that  will  be  general  language  which  will 
be  applicable  to  the  entire  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  its  operations. 
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But  if  we  send  forth  this  legislation 
with  this  particular  language,  we  are 
going  to  run  a  very  anbistftnttol  risk  of 
having  this  bill  Tetoed  and  havlii«  this 
particular  ptrocram  come  to  an  end.  1 
think  it  is  a  risk  that  ire  should  avoid 
since  we  can  do  that.  What  I  am  going 
to  do  in  the  time  that  I  have  during 
tiiis  debate  is  try  to  eive  the  Members 
.some  of  Vbe  pioblems  that  I  think  are 
there  and  the  present  section  2  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  genUeman  yield? 
Mr.  WYDI£R.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  shoxUd  like  to 
state  to  the  Committee  that  in  no  way 
will  a  veto  endanger  the  National  Scioioe 
Foundation.  The  committee  considered 
this  whole  situation.  Tills  is  the  route 
which  it  chose  to  ta^e.  If  the  President 
vetoes  it.  we  will  immediately  take  it  up 
again,  and  it  will  not  endanger  tiie  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  program.  I  do 
not  care  if  the  President  vetoes  it  or  not. 
If  lie  wants  to  do  it.  that  is  his  preroga- 
tive, but  if  he  does,  the  committee  will 
consider  it  again,  and  we  will  have  an 
auttiorization  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

Mr.  WYIKiER.  I  think  it  is  something 
the  Members  have  to  consider.  It  could 
develop  into  a  very  serious  problem.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  a  risk  ve  need  to  run. 
Therefore.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  risk  we 
.should  run. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  At  the  expense  of  having 
to  disagree  myself  with  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  comments  of  the  gentleman  in 
tiie  weU.  I  want  also  to  state  ttiat  I  think 
this  particular  bill  is  the  wrong  way  to 
attack  impoundment.  I  think  impoxmd- 
ment,  if  we  wish  to  attack  it,  siiould  be 
through  an  across-the-board  method 
and  not  trying  to  piecemeal  it  in  a  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  bill.  I  think 
the  committee  has  made  a  mistake  In 
trying  to  attack  impoundment  through 
that  method.  That  means  other  commit- 
tees can  attack  it  another  way,  and  we 
eoA  up  with  a  shattering  attack  that 
really  does  not  amount  to  getting  at  the 
nub  of  the  problem. 

If  we  want  to  attack  impoundment.  It 
^ould  be  attacked,  I  believe,  on  an 
across-the-board  governmental  basis.  I 
just  want  to  make  that  comment. 

I  again  want  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  very  fine  statement. 
Mr.  VrCDLER.  I  thank  tiie  genUeman. 
What  I  am  going  to  try  to  do  duiing 
this  time  I  have  in  debate  is  give  tLas 
Committee  some  idea  of  the  admlnistra- 
ttve  difficulties  we  would  create  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation  If  we  w«^ 
to  adopt  this  language. 

They  are  very  serious  difficulties  and 
^-ery  important  difBculties  for  the  ad- 
ministrators of  that  program,  and  I 
think  it  Is  something  all  ol  us  should  take 
into  accotmt  very  seriously  when  we  con- 
sider our  vote  on  this  matter. 


I  have  asked  the  administrators,  the 
people  who  will  be  in  charge  of  nmning 
this  i»ogram  under  the  rigid  rules  and 
within  the  rigid  niles  that  are  being 
proposed  in  aectian  2,  what  would  hap- 
pen if  that  were  to  go  Into  effect  and 
this  is  what  they  tell  me.  They  tell  me 
on  the  whole  the  bill  would  not  allow  the 
efl&cient  and  effective  administration  of 
the  programs  of  the  National  Science 
Fy)undation.  Financial  and  program  ad- 
ministrators would  not  be  so  much  con- 
cerned about  the  effectiveness  of  the 
dollars  spent  or  the  value  of  the  goods 
and  services  received  as  they  would  be 
with  adhering  to  the  established  level  of 
spending  required. 

In  the  past  it  has  been  assumed  the 
administrators  will  use  dtecretion  in  the 
letting  of  contracts  and  hiring  of  per- 
sonnel and  other  acUons  which  result  In 
spending,  subject,  of  cour.se,  to  the  laws 
which  govern  the  manner  of  doing  so. 
It  has  been  generally  assumed  the  offi- 
cers of  the  executive  branch  should  use 
such  discretion  to  effect  efficiencies  and 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  programs. 
The  bUl  here  would  take  the  13  different 
and  som^imes  unrelated  activities  and 
.so  intertwine  them  as  to  starve  some 
and  require  overspending  in  others.  This 
is  to  say  nothing  of  the  administrative 
burden  imposed  to  assui^  adhei-ence  to 
the  requirements  of  the  bill. 

Section  2  provides  that  amounts  ob- 
ligated and  expended  for  the  13  activities 
listed  in  secticHi  1  must  be  within  a  fixed 
ratio  throughout  the  year.  Even  If  obli- 
gations for  the  different  categories  at  the 
end  of  the  year  amounted  to  the  same 
i-atios  as  established  under  section  (b), 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  maintain 
the  same  ratio  throughout  the  year,  as 
would  appear  to  be  required  by  the  bill. 
This  is  because  different  programs  oper- 
ate on  different  cycles. 

Grant  programs  often  ha^-e  higher  ob- 
ligations during  one  period  of  the  year 
than  another.  On  the  other  hand,  salaries 
for  personnel  require  a  more  steady  ob- 
ligation rate  throughout  the  year.  Tlie 
bin  wnjuld  require  the  obligations  for  each 
category  to  be  in  the  established  ratio 
for  every  period  during  the  year  and  thus 
make  orderly  scheduling  of  programs  Im- 
possible. In  fact,  the  bill  would  reqxrire 
obligating  at  a  level  commensurate  with 
the  program  having  the  highest  obliga- 
tion level,  clearly  an  invitation  to  waste. 

An  even  more  serious  problem  is  the 
requirement  that  1974  outlays  for  these 
categories  be  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  amotmts  authorized.  In  an  account 
such  as  that  with  which  we  are  dealing, 
wrhich  has  an  estimated  obligated  balance 
for  1974  of  even  more  than  the  estimated 
1974  program  level,  such  a  requirement 
would  not  only  be  extremely  disruptive 
but  would  al.so  be  contrary  to  recognized 
and  proven  financial  management  prac- 
tices. 

In  the  case  of  salaries  for  peisonnel, 
1974  appropriations  are  expended  shortly 
after  the  obligation.  In  the  case  of  grant 
progiams,  howevei',  the  expendituie  is 
not  necessary — ^iu  fact  the  work  Is  not 
performed — imtil  in  some  cases  over  a 
year  after  the  obligation  is  made.  To  re- 
quire the  expenditure  of  1974  appropria- 


tions in  each  such  case,  as  this  bill  would 
do,  would  require  grant  payments  at  the 
same  time  commitments  were  made,  not 
allow  the  agency  to  assure  performance 
from  gruitees,  and  lead  to  liigher  bor- 
rowing requirements  on  the  ptart  of  the 
Treasury — and  thus  lead  to  higiier  in- 
terest payments  on  the  part  of  tiie  Gov- 
ernment as  a  whole — and  possibly  con- 
flict with  otlier  laws  regarding  sulvances 

The  definition  of  impoimdment  pix)- 
vided  in  paragraph  2<c>  also  leads  to 
problems.  This  definition,  when  applied 
to  the  pro  rata  requirements  of  paragraj.h 
2^a)  could  lead  to  a  situation  where  sup- 
plemental or  deficiency  appropriation*. 
would  be  required  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  Uiose  activities  which  had  been 
earlier  in  the  year  forced  to  spend  funds 
unnecessarily.  It  would  also  make  nuKlern 
and  logical  management  techniques  al- 
most impossible.  In  addition,  the  60  days 
of  continuous  session  needed  to  pass  be- 
fore an  "unequal '  impoundment  could 
take  place  might  be  sufficient  time  to 
frustiate  tlte  savings  intendied  by  the 
Reserve  action. 

In  short,  the  enactinent  of  section  2 
of  HJl.  8510  would  be  likely  to  cause 
chaos  for  the  financial  management  of 
tlie  Governments'  fimds.  It  would  also 
be  an  open  invitation  to  waste,  to  spend 
appropriations,  wisely  or  not,  fast  enough 
so  that  an  officer  would  not  be  accused 
of  having  money  left  over  at  year  end. 

Thus,  the  bill  is  a  bill  to  promote 
waste,  as  w-ritten. 

Memfc)ers  of  the  committee,  I  biglily 
recommend  and  suggest  that  we  take 
these  facts  into  consideration  from  tho.se 
who  are  going  to  have  to  manage  this 
program  if  this  bill  is  enacted. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  iMr.  Winn). 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me.  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  at  tiiis  time 
with  the  remaiks  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Is  it  not  true  Uiat  in  response  to  Uie 
subject  of  selective  withliolding  or  im- 
poundment or  whatever  subject  matter 
we  might  refer  to,  Uiat  general  legisla- 
tion has  been  introduced  in  Congress 
which  attempts  to  prevent  this  type  of 
thing,  an  across-the-boaid  subject,  as  we 
have  done  in  the  past,  by  this  adminis- 
tration and  by  previous  administra- 
tions? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Yes,  and  of  coui-se 
those  proposals  are  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  and  of  course  those 
also  refer  to  action  that  is  going  to  be 
taken  on  appropriations  bills.  This  pres- 
ent procediu'e  Is  a  procedure  tliat  is  go- 
ing to  apply  to  one  specific  committee 
of  the  Ck)Ugress  only.  It  is  going  to  set  up 
a  special  rule  of  the  way  that  partic- 
ular agency  has  to  be  nm.  It  will  ham- 
string administrators  of  that  agency, 
which  is  an  important  agency,  and  will 
do  it  in  a  way  no  oUier  agency  of  tiie 
Federal  Government  Is  going  to  have  to 
live  wiUi. 

llr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chah-man. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the  genUeman  from  Washington   (Mr. 

McCORMACK) , 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8510.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  Chairman  Teaguk,  and 
Congressman  Davis  of  the  Science  Re- 
search and  Development  Subcommittee 
for  devising  the  method  to  establish  that 
the  Congress  has  a  voice  in  setting  spend- 
ing priorities.  I  feel  the  budget  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  for  the  support  of  NSP 
programs  of  research  and  education  in 
the  sciences  is  a  constructive  one. 
Frankly,  it  does  not  contain  the  funding 
levels  which  I  believe  are  desirable  for 
.some  programs.  On  balance,  however,  it 
will  allow  steady  progress  in  basic  and 
applied  research  even  though  there  may 
be  some  inadequacies  in  focusing  sci- 
ence and  technology  on  Important  prob- 
lems of  national  concern. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  some  of  the  changes 
in  pi'ogram  emphasis  that  have  occurred 
in  the  National  Science  Foundation  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years.  Before  1968  NSF 
was  limited  to  the  support  of  programs 
of  basic  research  and  science  education. 
The  1958  Amendments  Act,  however,  per- 
mitted applied  research  to  be  funded 
also. 

As  a  result  of  that  act.  the  program 
of  Interdisciplinary  Research  Relevant 
to  Problems  of  our  Society — IRPOS — 
was  initiated  in  fiscal  year  1979.  This 
evolved  into  the  present  program  Re- 
search Applied  to  National  Needs — 
RANN — which  was  authorized  at  a 
level  of  $80  million  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  RANN  program  has  the  potential 
of  reducing  lead  times  which  are  re- 
quired to  solve  national  problems  with 
high  technological  content.  It  can  make 
this  contribution  through  funding  of  im- 
portant and  sharply  focused  research 
programs,  with  both  basic  and  applied 
components. 

The  funding  level  for  RANN  as  recom- 
mended in  H.R.  8510  is  $80  million  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  This  includes  $71.3  mil- 
lion in  new  obllgational  authority  and 
$8.7  million  of  fiscal  year  1973  cairy- 
over  funds  programed  for  release  in 
fiscal  year  1974.  This  total  represents  an 
increase  of  $800,900  above  the  request  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

The  RANN  budget  category  contains 
four  major  programs.  One,  environ- 
mental systems  and  resources,  supports 
research  focused  on  environmental  prob- 
lems. It  attempts  to  identify  and  de- 
velop alternative  solutions  to  regional 
environmental  problems.  It  also  contains 
programs  of  weather  modification,  and 
research  to  measure  and  assess  the  ef- 
fects of  trace  contaminants  in  the  bio- 
sphere. 

The  program  social  systems  and  hu- 
man resources  has  as  its  principal  objec- 
tives to  analyze  and  develop  solutions  to 
important  municipal  problems,  and  to 
analyze  and  develop  more  effective  ways 
of  delivering  human  services. 

The  program  of  exploratory  research 
and  problem  assessment  has  major  ele- 
ments devoted  to  technology  assessment, 
institutional  innovation,  the  relation- 
ships between  technologj'  and  the 
ei^onomy,  and  other  societal  problems. 

Tlie  largest   RANN  program  Is  ad- 


vanced technology  applications,  ^ith  a 
total  budget  of  $38,500,000.  Of  this  total, 
$21,500,000  is  devoted  to  energy  research 
and  technology.  Because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment in  finding  viable  solutions  to  the 
present  energy  crisis  which  our  Nation 
faces,  I  should  like  to  briefly  describe  the 
major  research  objectives  included  luider 
energy  research  and  technology. 

Major  studies  of  energy  demand  are 
being  conducted  in  the  energy  systems 
area.  The  objective  here  is  to  apply  the 
principles  of  systems  analysis  to  our  com- 
plex, interrelated  energy  economy,  and  to 
develop  inputs  for  national  energy 
policies  related  to  energy  conservation, 
regional  energy  needs,  national  security, 
environmental  impact  of  energy  use,  and 
other  parameters. 

The  energy  resources  area  concentrates 
on  increasing  the  supply  of  energy  in 
order  to  correct  the  developing  imbal- 
ance between  energy  consumption  and 
proven  energy  reserves.  It  is  concentrat- 
ing on  such  important  new  energy 
sources  as  geothermal  energy,  and  waste 
effluents  from  industrial  plants.  It  is  also 
considering  the  feasibility  of  agro-power 
concepts,  techniques  for  gasifying  coal 
using  advanced  fiuidization  technology, 
and  basic  studies  on  coal  liquefaction. 

The  area  of  energy  conversion  research 
recognizes  the  need  for  increasing  the 
efiBciency  of  converting  energy  from  one 
form  to  another.  The  greatest  emphasis 
here  is  on  more  efiQclent  cycles  for  cen- 
tral power  stations,  utilizing  topping 
cycles  at  vei*y  high  temperatures  and 
improving  bottoming  cycles  to  capture 
some  of  the  heat  which  is  now  rejected 
into  our  Nation's  waterways  and  atmos- 
phere. Also  included  is  research  on  im- 
proved cooling  towers  and  new  energy 
storage  systems  for  potential  use  in  meet- 
ing peak  power  requii'ements. 

The  largest  area  of  energy  research, 
totaling  nearly  $13  million,  is  devoted  to 
solar  energy.  The  National  Science 
Foundation  has  been  designated  as  the 
Federal  agency  with  overall  responsi- 
bility for  terrestrial  application  of  solar 
energy. 

This  NSF  solar  research  has  increased 
from  $1,200,000  in  fiscal  year  1971  to 
about  $4  million  in  fiscal  year  1973.  The 
budget  before  us  today  triples  last  year's 
level,  although  It  still  faUs  short  of  the 
requirements  for  solar  energy  research 
which  were  recently  made  by  a  panel  of 
the  Federal  Council  for  Science  and 
Technology. 

Mr.  Chairman,  solar  energy  is  an  in- 
exhaustible and  environmentally  desir- 
able energy  source.  It  does  not  inject 
carbon  dioxide  or  radiation  Into  the 
atmosphere  or  ocean;  it  does  not  re- 
quire strip  mining  and  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  spills  from  tankers. 

My  Subcommittee  on  Energy  has  de- 
voted considerable  attention  to  the  field 
of  solar  energy  and  is  optimistic  about 
its  potential  impact  in  helping  fulfill  our 
Nation's  energy  requirements.  Research 
on  methods  of  utilizing  sunshine  for 
generating  electric  power  is  worthwhile, 
and  should  be  pursued.  However  it  seems 
clear  that  the  technical  and  economic 
problems  are  such  that  implementation 


is  far  in  the  future,  at  least  the  end  of 
the  centiuy. 

On  the  other  hand,  heating  and  cool- 
ing with  solar  energy  are  almost  com- 
petitive with  alternative  methods  at  the 
present  time.  Furthermore  this  is  not 
an  insignificant  area  for  saving  energy, 
since  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  en- 
ergy which  our  nation  consmnes  ends 
up  in  heating  or  cooling  our  buildings  or 
heating  our  hot  water.  The  opportunity 
is  great;  the  technology  is,  to  a  large 
extent,  already  available;  and  moderate 
further  increases  in  fuel  prices  will  make 
solar  heating  and  cooling  economically 
competitive. 

What  we  need  to  do  now  is  aggi-es- 
sively  'pursue  further  research  and  de- 
velopment in  solar  heating  and  cooling 
in  order  to  lay  a  firm  basis  for  a  new 
industry  to  design,  produce,  install,  and 
maintain  solar  heating  and  cooling 
equipment.  At  the  same  time,  the  con- 
comitant architectural  and  construction 
aspect  must  be  adequately  emphasized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  NSF  program  re- 
search applied  to  national  needs  lies  at 
the  forefront  of  science  and  technology. 
At  the  same  time  it  has  important  re- 
sponsibilities for  coupling  that  tech- 
nology to  pressing  national  problems. 
Adequate  support  for  RANN  is  indis- 
pensable, and  the  bill  before  us  today  is 
a  constructive  step  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Martin)  . 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8510, 
including  the  disputed  section  2. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  particularly  like 
to  indicate  my  support  for  the  in- 
crease recommended  by  the  committee  in 
general  science  education,  an  area  of 
critical  importance  in  meeting  long-term 
requirements  for  basic,  as  well  as  applfpd, 
science  personnel. 

The  Science  Committee  has  endeavored 
to  emphasize  to  the  Foimdation  and  the 
administration  that  funding  for  science 
education  should  be  maintained  at  a  level 
commensurate  with  the  past  NSP  effort. 
All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  critical  need 
for  maintaining  a  high  state  of  excellence 
in  science  education  and  I,  therefore, 
commend  the  Committee  in  particular 
for  the  increases  voted  in  the  categories 
of  institutional  improvement  for  science, 
graduate  student  support,  and  science 
education  Improvement. 

Looking  at  each  one  of  these  programs  " 
in  brief,  the  institutional  Improvement 
for  science  program  has  as  its  primary 
purpose  providing  funds  for  discretionary 
use  by  colleges  and  universities  for 
science  activities.  Flexibility  is  the  pri- 
mary virtue  of  the  program  with  the 
money  permitted  to  be  applied  in  a  man- 
ner considered  proper  and  appropriate  to 
the  institution's  educationsd  program. 

The  second  science  education  budget 
category  to  wliich  the  committee  added 
funding  is  the  graduate  student  support 
program.  This  activity  is  designed  to  in- 
sure that  the  most  talented  graduate 
students  in  the  sciences  obtain  the  edu- 
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cation  necessaiT  to  become  outstanding 
scholars  and  researchers.  This  effort 
plays  a  very  positive  role  in  assuring 
that  an  adequate  number  of  highly 
trained  students  will  be  available  to  work 
in  science  fields  of  national  interest  and 
importance. 

The  final  science  education  category 
which  was  increased  by  the  Science 
Committee  is  science  education  improve- 
ment and  it  is  to  that  categoiT  I  wish 
to  pay  particular  attention.  My  motiva- 
tion is  based  in  large  part  upon  the  sharp 
reduction  in  funding  this  program  has 
suffered  over  the  past  few  years.  Over 
the  past  3  years  the  authorization  for 
science  education  improvement  has 
fallen  from  $100  million  to  $72  million 
to  $35  million  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

This  program,  reorganized  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  encompasses  a  broad 
range  of  activities  designed  to:  First, 
assure  the  Nation  the  appropriate  num- 
ber, variety,  and  flexibility  of  scientific 
and  technical  manpower;  second.  Im- 
prove science  education  for  a  broad 
range  of  students;  and,  third,  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  science  education 
through  the  use  of  improved  programs 
and  modem  educational  technology. 

NSF  stresses  that  this  effort  is  pres- 
ently in  a  state  of  flux.  This  is  the  result 
of  a  number  of  factors  including  the 
desire  to  make  science  education  avail- 
able to  a  much  broader  segment  of  the 
population  plus  the  need  to  provide  edu- 
cation more  responsive  to  the  Nation's 
need  for  both  basic  and  applied  scientific 
manpower. 

The  xmdergraduate  student  projects 
program  is  designed  to  stimulate  col- 
leges and  universities  to  incorporate  re- 
search opportunities  for  undergraduates 
into  their  normal  curriculum  patterns. 
This  progi-am  provides  the  ablest  under- 
graduates the  chance  to  get  involved  in 
research  through  the  mechanism  of  an 
apprenticeship  to  a  college  or  university 
scientist.  This  has  led  to  major  revisions 
in  undergraduate  science  curriculums. 
formerly  consisting  of  only  couree  and 
laboratory  work,  toward  much  more 
open-ended  instructional  patterns,  with 
stress  on  student  initiative  and  develop- 
ment of  the  student's  independence.  I 
feel  strongly,  therefore,  that  the  com- 
mittee's Increase  in  this  area  is  merited 
and  I  am  in  agreement  with  the  addition. 

In  the  subcommittee  we  heard  con- 
siderable testimony  from  representatives 
of  independent  undergraduate  colleges 
concerning  their  programs.  It  was  well 
pointed  out  that  a  rather  high  percent- 
age of  American  Ph.  D.  candidates  re- 
ceived their  undergraduate  training  in 
the  sciences  at  these  independent  col- 
leges. Considering  this,  these  programs  in 
the  NSF  authorization  for  imdergradu- 
ate  science  education  and  training  are 
of  critical  importance  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain an  uninterrupted  flow  of  scientific 
personnel. 

These  basically  undergi-aduate  insti- 
tutions do  not  have,  in  and  of  themselves, 
the  general  access  to  graduate  research 
programs,  and  related  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities, that  would  be  available  to  the 
undergraduate  divisions  of  universities. 

The  original  budget   propo.sals  sub- 


mitted by  NSF  would  have  eliminated 
many  grant  programs  that  liave  sus- 
tained college  science  programs.  The 
committee  felt  this  to  be  unacceptable, 
and,  therefore,  reinstated  funding  under 
the  undergraduate  scientific  projects 
and  undergradute  scientific  instructional 
equipment  programs. 

I  strongly  urge  that  my  colleagues  pro- 
vide these  needed  progi'ams  their  full 
support. 

In  addition  to  the  NSF  programs  them- 
selves, I  would  like  to  indicate  my  sup- 
port for  section  2  of  this  bill,  H.R.  8510. 
The  language  of  section  2  as  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  is  the  result  of 
long  and  serious  deliberation  and  repi'e- 
sents  the  distillation  of  the  views  of 
Members  representing  a  broad  spectrum 
of  political  and  philosophical  views. 

It  is  an  approach  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend to  others.  The  limitation  on  the 
agency's  discretion  is  not  obligating  ap- 
propriated funds  strikes  a  moderate  bal- 
ance and  would  make  a  good  precedent 
to  be  applied  in  the  cases  of  other  de- 
partments and  agencies.  In  essence,  what 
the  committee  has  done  is  to  say  that 
the  Foundation  may  reprogram,  transfer, 
or  otherwise  reduce  fimding  by  as  much 
as  15  percent,  and  that  it  can  go  even 
further  along  these  lines  imless  one 
House  or  the  other  disapproves. 

Section  2  is  not  a  measure  to  prohibit 
impoundments  arbitrarily  or  rigidly.  It 
is  a  provision  that  says  to  the  Executive 
that,  within  certain  rather  reasonable 
and  generous  limits,  funds  may  be  re- 
programed,  transferred,  or  selectively 
withheld  in  the  interest  of  sound  and  re- 
sponsible management,  but  that  there  are 
limits  to  that  authority  beyond  which 
the  Executive  may  not  go  without  at  least 
the  tacit  approval  of  the  Congress.  It  is 
not  a  final  answer — ^but  it  is  a  firm  step 
toward  an  answer  to  the  grave  question 
of  the  impoundment  of  appropriated 
funds.  I  urge  its  acceptance. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Wylie)  . 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  asked  for  this 
time  so  that  I  can  follow  up  on  a  couple 
of  questions  I  had  asked  earlier,  if  I 
might  have  the  attention  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Teague)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Davis)  . 

Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  asked  about  how 
much  money  was  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1973.  and  how  much  money  is  being 
authorized  in  this  bill.  Then  I  was  re- 
ferred to  page  112  with  respect  to  my 
question  about  how  much  in  funds  was 
impomided  during  fiscal  year  1973.  I  do 
not  see  any  impoundment  figiu-e  in  the 
table.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  could  explain  where  I  might  find 
the  amount  of  funds  impounded  in  fl.scal 
year  1973. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  page  112  of  the  legislative  re- 
port, under  the  heading,  'Fiscal  Year 
1973  Carryover  Funds  To  Be  Released," 
$58.9  million.  In  addition  to  that,  $3.5 
million  is  not  programed  for  release. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  think  the  gentleman 


should  know  that  these  funds  have  been 
withheld,  and  they  were  withheld  not  on 
the  basLs  of  the  worthiness  of  the  proj- 
ects. Rather,  there  was  a  time  certain 
after  they  were  told  to  withhold  the 
money  and  not  judge  whether  the  proj- 
ect was  good  or  bad. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  It  says  in  here  in  the  re- 
port accompanying  this  bill  on  page 
112,  "carryover  funds  to  be  released." 
That  is  not  my  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
impoundment.  Are  these  carryover  funds 
included  in  this  fiscal  year  1974  au- 
thorization, or  will  they  be  automatical- 
ly released  after  July  1?  That  is  funny 
language.  If  funds  are  impounded,  why 
does  not  the  heading  say  "funds  im- 
pounded during  fiscal  year  1973?" 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  These  fmids 
are  not  in  this  bill.  They  have  already 
been  authorized,  and  we  have  had  a  no- 
year  appropriation  up  to  now. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  So  these  moneys  are 
available  to  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation and  will  be  after  July  1. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  They  have  told 
us  they  \^-ilI  spend  a  part  of  them. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  The  money  is  available  for 
the  rest  of  this  calendar  year  and  dur- 
ing all  of  fiscal  year  1974? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Some  of  it  i.";. 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Moor- 
head^. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
8510.  The  work  which  is  done  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  is  some  of 
the  greatest  work  we  in  the  Congress 
authorize  during  the  course  of  the  year. 
While  most  expenditures  we  authorize 
are  consumed  during  the  year  and  are  no 
longer  beneficial  to  our  people  after  that 
year  has  gone  by,  the  work  of  this  Foun- 
dation will  t)e  used  for  many  years  to 
come  to  improve  our  society  and  our 
civilization. 

I  ask  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  comment  on  some  of  the 
specific  comments  made  by  Mr.  Wydlfr 
on  .section  2  of  H.R.  8510. 

r'irst,  the  proportional  obligation  rc- 
qpii-ement  does  not  demand  that  obli- 
gations be  in  continuoas  compUance. 
Rather,  compliance  must  exist  3  montlxs 
afte^  the  end  of  the  fi.scal  year,  and  at 
the  time  appropriations  axe  no  longer 
available  for  obligation. 

Second,  salaries  of  NSF  employees  are 
not  in  section  1  of  the  bill,  and  are  there- 
fore not  covered  by  section  2. 

Third,  expenditmes  are  not  cove»?d— 
only  obUgations. 

Finally,  I  should  ike  to  emphasize  that 
this  is  not  an  anti-impoundment  bill,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Wydler.  How  can  it  be. 
since  it  in  no  way  prevents  or  permits  it? 
It  merely  enjoins  the  NSP  to  carry  out 
congressional  priorties. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  should  like  to  explain 
in  some  detail  relevant  aspects  of  the 
NSF  programs  authorized  by  this  bill. 

The  Federal  Government  will  spend 
over  $16  billion  for  research  and  develop- 
ment during  the  next  fiscal  year.  Half  of 
that  is  related  to  defense,  and  almost  one- 
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fifth  is  in  support  of  our  Nation's  space 
program.  About  10  percent  is  connected 
with  health,  and  5  percent  is  devoted  to 
energy.  Compared  to  the  R.  &  D.  expendi- 
tures of  some  agencies,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  budget  may  seem  small, 
since  it  comprises  only  3  or  4  percent  of 
the  total  Federal  R.  &  D.  expenditures. 

I  would  maintain,  however,  that  this 
is  an  extremely  important  part  of  oiu- 
Nation's  investment  in  science  and  tech- 
nology. The  National  Science  Foundation 
furnished  over  20  percent  of  support  for 
R.  &  D.  in  colleges  and  universities,  al- 
most twice  as  much  as  the  Department 
of  Defense.  The  Foundation  funds  a  larpe 
proportion  of  our  Nation's  basic  re- 
search— those  programs  which  the  mis- 
sion oriented  agencies  and  private  indus- 
try find  difficiilt  to  justify,  because  the 
return  is  often  far  in  the  future. 

National  Science  Foundation  research 
grants,  awarded  on  the  basis  of  scientific 
excellence,  set  the  standard  *or  scientific 
research  in  this  Nation  and  aroimd  the 
world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  varied  National  Science 
Foundation  programs  and  the  Founda- 
tion's wide-ranging  responsibilities,  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
devoted  much  attention  to  them  through- 
out the  spring.  Not  only  did  we  make  a 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  Foimdation's 
programs  and  budget,  but  we  also  made 
significant  and  important  changes  in 
program  priorities. 

Over  all,  the  committee  increased 
funds  for  eight  budget  categories,  a  total 
increase  of  $31,200,000;  it  decreased  one 
budget  category  by  $900,000.  The  details 
of  these  changes  have  been  discussed  al- 
ready, and  I  shall  not  take  time  to  go 
into  them  again. 

I  support  these  changes  and  believe 
that  they  are  important  to  this  country's 
long-range  position  of  leadership  in 
science  and  technology. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  an  innova- 
tion in  tlie  bill,  carefully  worked  out  by 
the  committee,  which  is  designed  to  pre- 
serve these  priorities  ttiroughout  the 
administrative  decisionmaking  which 
follows  an  enactment  of  legislation. 

The  concept  is  quite  simple,  and  I 
should  Uke  to  outUne  its  salient  points: 

First,  each  budget  categoi-y  must  be 
funded  approximately  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  every  other  budget  category, 
with  a  permissible  leeway  of  15  percent. 

Second,  rules  are  outlined  for  deter- 
mining the  amount  appropriated  for 
each  budget  category.  Since  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  may  differ,  either 
or  both  acts  may  have  maximum  spend- 
ing levels  for  specific  programs  or  budget 
categories,  the  bill  sets  forth  a  reasonable 
set  of  rules  for  making  these  determina- 
tions. These  rules  are  fashioned  to  deal 
with  the  different  circumstances  that 
might  arise. 

Third,  the  proportional  obligation  re- 
quirement defines  the  two  ways  in  which 
budget  priorities  can  be  reordered; 
namely,  the  selective  withholding  or 
transfer  of  funds  between  budget  cate- 
gories. These  are,  if  you  like,  ways  of  re- 
programing  appropriated  funds  In  order 
to  meet  new  conditions  which  may  arise 
after  the  enactment  of  legislation. 


Fourth,  the  bill  provides  a  method  for 
reprograming  in  excess  of  the  allowable 
15  percent.  The  process  is  simple:  if  such 
reprograming — that  is.  a  selective  with- 
holding or  transfer — is  deemed  neces- 
sary, the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  sends  a  message  to  that  ef- 
fect to  the  Congress.  The  legislative  com- 
mittees responsible  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation  in  the  House  and 
Senate  receive  the  message;  and  repro- 
graming action  goes  into  effect  unless 
either  House  passes  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval within  60  legislative  days.  The 
details  of  those  procediu-es  are  the  same 
as  those  outlined  by  the  Executive  Re- 
organization Act,  a  procedure  of  proven 
constitutionality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  National 
Science  Foimdation  budget  as  reported 
by  this  committee  strikes  an  important 
balance  between  the  demands  of  varied 
programs  of  scientific  research  and 
science  education.  Further,  the  propor- 
tional obligation  requirement  is  clearly 
necessary  to  preserve  this  balance.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
displayed  a  tendency  to  disreg£u-d  con- 
gressional priorities  for  NSF  in  the  past. 
This  section  gives  it  reasonable  room  to 
express  that  tendency  without  rendering 
meaningless  the  original  congressional 
intent. 

This  innovative  legislative  approach 
has  already  been  endorsed  by  groups  rep- 
resenting essentially  all  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  the  United  States.  It 
has  also  received  widespread  attention — 
worldwide — in  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nological press.  For  example,  one  of  the 
foremost  research  journals.  Nature,  pub- 
lished in  Great  Britain  an  article  on  the 
proportional  obligation  requirement  in 
its  April  27  issue.  I  should  Uke  to  insert 
that  article  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  is  one  final  comment  I  would 
like  to  make  about  the  proportional  obli- 
gational  requirement.  There  has  been 
much  controversy  recently  over  actions 
of  the  President  in  impounding  appro- 
priations funds.  A  number  of  bills  have 
been  introduced  to  attempt  to  bring 
under  control  this  propensity  to  im- 
pound money  for  congressionally  ap- 
proved programs.  Section  2  of  H.R.  8510 
does  not  deal  with  the  broad  impound- 
ment issue;  rather,  it  orders  the  Inter- 
nal priorities  associated  with  the  pro- 
grams of  am  individual  agency,  and  pro- 
vides reprograming  authority  consistent 
with  constitutional  precedent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  H.R. 
8510  with  the  budget  priorities  that  have 
been  determined.  The  proportional  obli- 
gation requirement  merely  provides 
some  guarantee  that  our  determinations 
will  l>e  honored. 

The  article  follows : 

NSF:  Congress  PRioRrriEs 

Congress  has  consistently  voted  in  the  past 
few  years  to  give  the  National  Science  Poun- 
datlou  large  Increases  In  Its  budget  for  edu- 
cation and  graduate  student  support  pro- 
grammes. But  the  White  House  has  been 
equally  consistent  in  refusing  to  spend  the 
extra  money.  That  particular  pantomime 
will  not  occur  again  if  the  House  subcom- 
mittee on  Science,  Research  and  Develop- 
ment gets  its  way,  however,  for  the  subcom- 
mittee last  week  passed  a  bill  which,  among 
other  things,  would  severely  restrict  Pres- 


ident Nixon's  power  to  impound  funds  voted 
for  the  NSP. 

The  measure,  which  is  tucked  away  in  the 
annual  authorizations  bill  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  would  allow  President 
Nixon  to  withhold  funds  from  the  NSP  or.iy 
if  each  of  the  foundation's  programmes  is 
reduced  by  the  same  proportion.  In  other 
words,  if  the  measures  survives  the  rest  of  the 
Congressional  mUl  intact,  the  White  House 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  withhold  money 
from  specific  NSF  progranunes. 

The  full  conunittee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics will  consider  the  subconmilttee's 
proposal  early  In  May,  after  the  Easter  re- 
cess, and  is  expected  to  pass  it.  But  the  pros- 
pects in  the  Senate  are  less  certain.  For  one 
thing,  the  authorizations  bill  will  be  dealt 
with  by  Senator  Kennedy's  NSF  subcom- 
mittee, and  Kennedy  may  not  be  willing  to 
agree  with  a  measure  which  would  still  al- 
low President  Nixon  to  Impound  money  with- 
out first  having  to  get  Congressional  ap- 
proval. 

In  the  continuing  battle  between  Con- 
gress and  the  White  House  over  who  hsw  flnsd 
control  over  the  Federal  government's  purse- 
strings,  the  Senate  has  agreed  on  an  ap- 
proach, spearheaded  by  Senator  Sam  Ervin, 
which  would  force  Nixon  to  get  Congres- 
sional approval  each  time  he  Impounds  any 
money.  Keimedy  would  thus  probably  want 
a  stronger  anti-Impoundment  measure  than 
one  which  tacitly  assumes  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  right  to  impound  money,  even 
though  it  places  considerable  restrictions  on 
how  the  money  could  be  impounded. 

Kennedy's  subcommittee  will  probably 
hold  hearings  on  the  NSF  budget  early  iu 
May.  During  hearings  before  John  Davis' 
Science,  Research  and  Development  subcom- 
mittee earlier  this  year,  Dr.  H.  Guyford 
Stever,  director  of  the  NSP,  took  exception  to 
the  anti-impoundment  proposal  because  its 
inQexibillty  wotUd  prevent  the  foundation 
from  altering  its  spending  patterns  as  condi- 
tions change.  But  spokesmen  from  educa- 
tion associations  welcomed  the  move. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Cliair- 
man,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Roncallo 
amendment  forbidding  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  use  appropriated 
funds  to  conduct  or  support  live  fetus  re- 
search. 

This  is  not  a  complicated  amendment. 
Its  intent  is  clear.  I  merely  wish  legisla- 
tion was  not  necessary  to  prevent  experi- 
mentation on  fetuses  with  beating  hearts. 
We  have  received  nimierous  assurances 
from  Government  agencies  that  such  ex- 
perimentation is  not  "policy";  however, 
I  believe  some  guarantee  is  in  order. 

I  realize  the  advantages  for  medical 
research  if  fetal  experimentation  is  en- 
couraged or  merely  sanctioned.  Authori- 
ties asstire  us  that  tests  run  on  fetuses 
will  provide  valuable  data  on  cell  devel- 
opment and  the  likelihood  of  birth  de- 
fects. 

Each  of  us  have  seen  and  some  of  us 
have  personally  known  the  heartbreak 
of  birth  defects.  We  are,  therefore, 
tempted  to  opt  for  answers  to  these 
problems  which  threaten  normal  infant 
growth.  It  would  be  so  easy  to  close  our 
collective  eyes  to  experimentation  behind 
closed  doors  of  operating  rooms  and 
research  centers. 

I  would  only  remind  my  fellow  col- 
leagues of  the  high  price  we  would  pay 
for  our  ignorance.  What  guidelines  for 
performing  the  tests  would  be  followed? 
Would  the  guidelines  be  realistic  and, 
above  all,  humane? 

If  we  provide  Federal  dollars  to  experi- 
ment on  human  fetuses,  are  we  then  will- 
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ing  to  accept  responsibility  for  prolong- 
ing the  Ufe  of  the  human  fetus  seversd 
days  until  conclusive  results  can  be 
gained  from  the  testing.  And  if  scien- 
tific studies  on  human  fetuses  are  con- 
doned, how  soon  before  we  approve  such 
studies  in  other  helpless  members  of 
our  society? 

The  Roncallo  amendment  gives  us  an 
opportimity  to  confront  the  issue  of  fetal 
experimentation  and  accept  our  respon- 
sibilities to  those  unable  to  speak  for 
themselves.  I,  therefore,  m'ge  its  accept- 
ance by  tliis  body. 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  8510,  the  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  activities  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  The  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  is  responsible 
for  most  of  the  important  "nonmission 
oriented"  scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment that  is  an  essential  part  of  our 
coimtry's  scientific  progress,  both  long 
and  short  range.  It  also  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  liaison  between  the 
academic  community  and  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  an  existing  vehicle  for  the  co- 
ordination of  what  might  otherwise  be- 
come coimtervailing  forces.  Under  the 
auspices  of  NSF  comes  graduate  stu- 
dent support  and  traineeship  programs 
which  are  essential  to  maintaining  high 
standards  in  our  academic  community 
necessary  to  continue  with  vital  research 
programs.  The  funding  for  NSF  will  also 
include  maintenance  of  National  Re- 
search Centers,  Science  Information  Ac- 
tivities, and  the  International  Scientific 
Activities. 

For  example,  the  Haystack  Observa- 
tory, which  is  part  of  the  Northeast  Radio 
Observatory  Corp.,  is  located  in  West- 
ford,  Mass.,  which  is  part  of  my  district. 
The  Observatoi-y  Corp.  is  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration of  educational  and  research  in- 
stitutions for  the  continuation  of  an  ad- 
vanced radio  and  radar  research  facility. 
Some  of  the  educational  institutions  in- 
volved in  the  corporation  include  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technolopy,  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  the  Smith- 
sonian Astrophysical  Observatory,  and 
Harvard  University.  The  work  done  at 
the  observatory  is  funded  through  grants 
from  NSF,  along  with  supplementary 
funds  from  NASA.  The  observatory,  an 
important  scientific  resource,  is  com- 
prised, among  other  things,  of  an  ad- 
vanced computer-centered  radio  tele- 
scope, two  medium-sized  digital  compu- 
ters, and  a  120'  diameter  radome  en- 
closed precision  antenna.  The  observa- 
tory provides  radio  observing  programs 
and  conducts  radar  measurements  in- 
volving the  Moon,  Mars.  Venus,  and 
Mercury.  The  observatory  became  a 
NSF  funded  facility  when  the  Air 
Force  withdrew  fimding  under  the 
Mansfield  amendment  in  1970.  The 
availability  of  NSF  funds  allowed  the 
continuation  of  this  important  installa- 
tion imder  the  direction  of  MIT  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  NROC. 

There  are  any  number  of  additional 
facilities  throughout  the  country  that  op- 
erate under  similar  agreements  and  con- 
ditions. It  is  necessary  to  at  least  ex- 
tend the  support  of  these  important  parts 
of  the  scientific  system  through  NSF 
grants. 


Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mi'.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  on  the  fine  job 
they  have  done  on  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Authorization  Act  of  1974.  I 
found  their  report  most  complete  and 
hope  that  their  work  will  be  an  example 
to  all  other  committees  in  the  future. 

I  particularly  like  to  point  out  that  the 
amount  of  money  authorized  has  broad 
support.  The  National  Science  Foimda- 
tion and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  have  lx)th  expressed  support  of 
the  funding  figm-e  and  I  hope  that  the 
Appropriation  Committee  will  .soon  fol- 
low suit. 

Section  2  of  this  bill  does  make  me  a 
bit  nervous.  I  must  express  my  deep  con- 
cern, like  those  on  the  committee,  that 
impoundment  seems  to  hit  programs  like 
the  National  Science  Foundation  first  and 
hardest.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
section  2  will  lead  to  a  Presidential  veto. 
Nevertheless,  I  will  not  support  any  at- 
tempt to  delete  this  section  of  the  bill. 
I  believe  that  section  2  is  far  superior  to 
the  anti-impoimdment  legislation  now 
before  the  Rules  Committee.  Although  I 
do  not  and  will  not  support  a  separate 
anti-impoundment  provision  to  be  in- 
cluded in  every  authorization,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  section  2  of  this  bill  serves  as 
an  example  of  what  general  anti-im- 
poundment legislation  should  be. 

My  opposition  to  the  attempt  to  delete 
the  anti-impoimdment  provision  of  this 
bill  shows  support  for  the  concept  of  anti- 
impoundment  legislation  envisioned  in 
this  bill,  but  I  do  not  favor  having  a  sep- 
arate anti-impoundment  provision  in 
evei-y  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  8510  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  authorization  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1974. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Cooperation  in  Science  and 
Space,  the  activities  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  on  the  international 
scene  are  of  special  interest  to  me.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  Foundation 
has  an  active  and  growing  role  in  such 
activities. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phenom- 
ena of  modern  times  is  that  scientific 
cooperation  has  been  one  of  the  few  ac- 
tivities of  mankind  which  seems  to  trans- 
cend the  political  difficulties  that  are  so 
widespread  in  our  troubled  world.  The 
fact  that  scientists  of  our  coimtry  have 
been  able  to  maintain  friendly  relations 
over  the  years  with  those  of  other  na- 
tions whose  governments  belong  to  a 
competitive  political  alliance  speaks  well 
for  the  potential  of  science  to  alleviate 
tensions  and  promote  peaceful  relations. 

Last  year,  an  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion in  Science  and  Technology  between 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  was 
entered  into  in  Moscow.  Based  upon  that 
agreement,  cooperative  research  projects 
are  now  under  development  between 
American  and  Soviet  scientists  in  such 
fields  as  energy,  computers,  chemical 
catalysis,  microbiology,  agriculture,  and 
water  resources.  The  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  Dr.  Guy 
Stever,  is  the  U.S.  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Commission  for  Science  and  Technology 
under  wliich  these  important  investiga- 
tions are  being  undertaken. 


The  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  are  also 
engaged  in  a  new  cooperative  science 
pi-ogram  with  the  United  States.  In- 
cluded in  these  agreements  are  Bulgaria. 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and  Romania. 
The  Polish  Academy  of  Science  has  also 
expressed  an  interest  in  establishing  a 
similar  relationship. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  this  bodes  well  for 
the  future.  American  men  of  science  have 
a  long  and  fruitful  history  of  cooperation 
with  tlieir  counterparts  from  friendly 
nations — those  cowitries  with  which  we 
share  a  political  and  ideological  tradi- 
tion. I  find  it  especially  encouraging  that 
we  are  now  making  greater  efforts  to 
establish  warmer  relations  with  the  sci- 
entific communities  in  countries  that 
have  not  always  been  considered  our 
friends. 

Let  me  add  that  many  of  the  Founda- 
tion's programs  are  a  great  bargain.  Co- 
operative projects  are  supported  by  ex- 
cess currencies  in  several  countries,  funds 
generated  in  the  past  by  agricultural  ex- 
ports imder  Public  Law  480.  For  exam- 
ple, during  fiscal  year  1972,  23  research 
projects  were  undertaken  in  cooperation 
with  scientists  in  Egypt,  India,  Morocco. 
Poland,  Timisia,  and  Yugoslavia.  The 
equivalent  value  of  this  work  was  ap- 
proximately $2  million,  but  because  ex- 
cess currencies  were  available,  the  Foun- 
dation was  able  to  extend  its  interna- 
tional scientific  activities  in  these  coun- 
tries with  a  minimum  outflow  of  U.S. 
dollars. 

The  Foundation  also  uses  specisd  for- 
eign currencies  to  obtain  translations  of 
scientific  and  technical  literature,  ab- 
stracts, patents,  and  other  information 
products  for  distribution  to  U.S.  scien- 
tists. In  fiscal  year  1972,  about  70,000 
pages  of  foreign  scientific  and  technical 
literature  were  translated  into  English  by 
contractors  in  several  excess  currency 
countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foimdation  benefits 
American  science  no  less  than  other  na- 
tions. International  programs  have  an 
even  more  important  contribution  to 
make:  Science  is  clearly  one  avenue  to 
a  more  peaceful  world.  We  should  all  ap- 
plaud and  support  the  initiatives  -under- 
taken by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
we  are  discussing  here  today  represents 
the  only  consolidated  effort  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  see  that  basic  re- 
search is  kept  alive  and  reasonably  well. 

For  the  most  part — but  by  no  means 
entirely — this  is  what  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  is  all  about:  basic  re- 
search. Its  function  is  to  stimulate  such 
research  through  a  variety  of  programs 
and  educational  methods,  for  without 
basic  research  our  well  of  new  knowl- 
edge soon  runs  di-y  and  we  are  miable 
to  develop  the  new  technology  so  badly 
needed  to  help  us  meet  the  enormous 
problems  facing  us. 

Basic  research,  in  a  sense,  might  be 
described  as  research  without  a  goal 
other  than  understanding  what  our  world 
Is  all  about  and  what  makes  it  tick.  It 
may  involve  research  into  the  microcos- 
mic  world  of  nuclear  physics  or  insect  be- 
havior or  into  the  macrocosmic  world  of 
the  continents,  oceans,  planets  or  gal- 
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axies.  It  goes  wherever  the  curiosity  of 
the  investigator  leads — and  without 
thought  of  any  short-term  payoff. 

Yet  pay  off  it  does. 

Without  basic  research  there  would 
not  be  nuclear  energy,  polio  vaccine,  las- 
ers, transistors,  pest  control,  hybrid 
com,  the  wonders  of  electronics  or  any 
of  the  other  technological  advances 
which  have  permitted  man  to  reach  his 
present  standard  of  living.  And  the  proc- 
ess is  a  never-ending  one.  Tliere  must  be 
a  consistent  incoming  flow  of  fundamen- 
tal new  knowledge  or  our  reservoir  of 
technological  nourishment  will  disap- 
pear. This  we  cannot  afford — nor  can  any 
developed  nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Science 
Foundation's  effort  represents  about  20 
percent  or  so  of  the  total  Federal  outlay 
for  basic  research — this  year  estimated 
in  the  area  of  $2.6  billion.  But  two  im- 
portant points  must  be  made  here.  One 
is  that  it  is  a  very  important  20  percent 
since  the  balance  comes  from  the  so- 
called  mission-oriented  agencies  and  Is 
devoted  mainly  to  specified  scientific  dis- 
ciplines— while  the  NSF's  share  is  dis- 
tributed throughout  all  disciplines.  Sec- 
ond, the  $2.6  billion  actually  represents 
a  diminishing  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Nation  to  stay  in  the  forefront  of  basic 
research  when  measured  against  our 
gross  national  product.  It  is  less  than 
we  were  doing  a  decade  ago  and  a  smaller 
comparative  effort  than  that  being  made 
by  our  competitors  in  the  world  of  inter- 
national trade. 

I  submit  that  the  difference  Is  begin- 
ning to  show.  It  was  basic  research  which 
put  America  on  top — economically  as  well 
as  in  other  ways — during  the  1940's, 
1950's,  and  1960's.  We  are  not  doing  so 
well  in  basic  research  now,  in  terms  of 
overall  effort,  and  one  need  only  read  the 
papers  to  see  the  proof.  Other  countries 
are  surpassing  us  in  many  technological 
fields  and  hence  in  the  marketplace. 

We  cannot  afford  to  do  less  than  this 
bill  provides.  We  should  be  doing  much 
more. 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  being  offered 
by  my  esteemed  colleague  from  New 
York  (Mr.  RoNCALLo,)  which  would  pro- 
hibit authorization  of  funds  for  testing 
on  a  living  infant  outside  of  the  mother's 
womb. 

All  of  us  have  been  making,  I  think,  a 
serious  mistake  when  we  refer  to  "ex- 
perimentation on  live  fetuses."  We  are 
trapping  ourselves  in  the  same  "semantic 
gymnastics"  that  the  antilife  movement 
has  used  so  successfully  in  the  past. 

Borland's  medical  dictionary  defines 
"fetus"  as,  "The  imbom  offspring— the 
developing  young  in  the  uterus — which 
becomes  an  infant  when  it  is  completely 
outside  the  body  of  the  mother,  even 
before  the  cord  Is  cut."  The  Latin  word, 
"fetus"  simply  does  not  connote  to  the 
general  public  the  same  humanity  as 
does  the  word  "infant."  It  is  medically 
correct,  I  am  told,  to  refer  to  this  kind 
of  experimentation,  therefore,  as  "ex- 
perimentation on  live  infants."  rather 
than  on  live  fetuses. 

I  conunend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  his  efforts  to  stop  this  kind  of 


experimentation.  I  was  extremely  pleased 
3  weeks  ago  when  the  House  approved  a 
similar  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  to  the  Biomedical 
Research  Fellowship,  Traineeship,  and 
Training  Act  by  a  vote  of  354  to  9. 

I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  imperative 
that  Congress  take  every  opportunity  to 
express  its  conviction  that  human  life, 
before  and  after  birth,  has  value  and 
must  be  protected.  I  am  hopeful  that 
Congress  will  eventually  approve  my  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  overturn  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  that  legalized 
abortion  everywhere  in  the  country  up 
to  the  day  of  birth.  Meanwhile,  we  must 
take  every  opportunity  to  stop  the  attack 
on  the  value  and  dignity  of  each  human 
being. 

The  House  has  overwhelmingly  denied 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  any 
funds  for  research  of  this  type.  It  seems 
only  reasonable  that  we  approve  this 
amendment  today  to  make  sure  that  no 
Federal  f  imds  are  used  by  or  through  the 
National  Science  Foundation  for  that 
purpose. 

Now  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
siiigled  out  one  group  of  human  beings  as 
having  no  value,  it  is  not  hard  to  imagine 
what  the  future  might  hold  in  store  if 
we  do  not  stand  up  and  reassert  the  right 
of  every  himian  being  to  life. 

I  support  tins  amendment  and  I  iirge 
my  colleagues  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  I 
had  stated  that  I  had  intended  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  this  bill  in  order  that 
the  National  Science  Foundation, 
through  oiu:  colleges  and  universities, 
might  more  directly  address  the  energy 
problems  facing  the  country.  This 
amendment,  which  is  without  additional 
cost  to  the  Gtovemment,  would  have  per- 
mitted the  National  Science  Foimdation 
to  designate  private  and  public  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  as  National 
£nergy  Research  Centers. 

The  proposal  is  important  because  it 
provides  a  designation  which  can  be 
sought  and  obtained  by  universities  wish- 
ing to  make  a  major  commitment  to  en- 
ergy research.  The  National  Science 
Foundation  will  set  guidelines  for  the 
designation  in  a  way  that  will  promote 
better  energy  utilization  nationviride  and 
not  benefit  one  region  over  another. 

Another  benefit  offered  by  this  ap- 
proach is  that  the  designation  of  na- 
tional energy  centers  by  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  will  permit  universities 
to  seek  funds  more  effectively  from  the 
private  sector.  In  a  time  when  the  prof- 
its from  the  energy  industries  have  been 
setting  records,  it  makes  sense  to  pro- 
mote more  ways  for  these  industries  to 
channel  funds  into  wide  ranging  research 
on  energy  alternatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  key  guidelines  men- 
tioned in  the  proposed  bill  is  that  a  uni- 
versity must  have  major  programs  in 
the  energy  field.  Consequently,  the  bill 
would  have  the  effect  of  stimulating 
higher  education  institutions  to  make 
greater  commitments  to  energy  and  seek 
this  designation. 

At  present,  there  is  a  slight  tendency 
in  energy  research  to  scatter  the  public 
and  private  resources  among  a  great 
many  institutions  and  not  to  have  a  con- 


centi-ation  in  levels  which  would  be  sim- 
ilar to  a  "critical  mass"  in  nuclear  termi- 
nology. In  other  words  we  have  built  a 
great  many  half  bridges  in  energy  re- 
search which  do  not  quite  span  the  gap. 

Finally,  I  feel  that  tliis  bill  would  stim- 
ulate universities  to  look  among  their  ex- 
isting programs  and  activities  for  those 
disciplines  with  energy  fallout  and  side 
effects.  Fields  such  as  economics,  pollu- 
tion control,  public  affairs,  regional  plan- 
ning and  many  others  can  be  pursued 
and  developed  along  lines  which  will 
promote  better  production  and  utilization 
of  energy.  This  approach  is  a  broad 
framework  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  use  in  promoting  research 
on  better  energy  efficiency  for  the  entire 
economy. 

Nine  of  the  members  of  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  have  indi- 
cated their  support  of  my  amendment  or 
bill,  and  would  be  a  cosponsor  if  this 
amendment  were  offered  as  a  separate 
bill.  I  sincerely  appreciate  their  support 
and  interest  in  this  step  toward  better 
programs  of  energy  research.  I  am  glad 
to  observe  that  section  9  of  S.  1977  pro- 
vides that  "NSF  shall — by  statute- 
establish  a  Division  of  Energy,  Research, 
and  Technology  which  shall  carry  out  the 
Foundation's  energy  research  and  tech- 
nology programs."  This  division  then 
would  be  expected  to  concern  itself  with 
making  such  designations.  We  need  to 
establish  National  Energy  Research  cen- 
ters at  appropriate  universities. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H  Jl.  8510,  the 
annual  authorization  bill  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

The  NSF  is  the  basic  research  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Since  its 
establishment  In  1950,  it  has  compiled  an 
outstanding  record  of  supporting  the 
type  of  fundamental  research  which  is 
the  lifeblood  of  American  technology, 
and  American  biomedical  advances.  By 
the  standards  of  most  Government  agen- 
cies, the  funds  for  this  agency  are  mod- 
est, but  by  the  standards  of  achievement 
in  science,  its  record  is  superb.  I  am 
privileged  to  join  my  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics in  recommending  that  the  House 
pass  this  bill. 

The  Foundation  has  a  number  of  pro- 
grams through  which  it  provides  support 
for  science.  The  project  Grants  program 
is  the  largest  antl  oldest  of  these  and 
provides  support  for  individual  investi- 
gators who  are  pursuing  particular  scien- 
tific research  projects. 

In  most  cases,  the  facilities  and  equip- 
ment needed  for  these  research  projects 
are  available  wherever  the  scientist  is 
working.  However,  in  certain  fields  re- 
search can  only  be  done  with  the  aid  of 
very  large  and  expensive  research  instru- 
ments. The  most  prominent  of  these 
fields  is  astronomy,  where  large  tele- 
scopes are  needed  to  pursue  observations 
of  the  heavens.  The  NSF  supports  four 
important  ast.onomical  observatories, 
and  is  in  the  process  of  establishing  a 
fifth  to  explore  the  new  and  existing 
field  of  radio  astronomy. 

At  Kitt  Peak  in  Arizona,  the  Founda- 
tion supports  the  national  observatory 
facility  consisting  of  six  different  instru- 
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ments.  Just  this  week  a  seventh  tele- 
scope, a  158-inch  reflector,  second  in  size 
only  to  the  200-inch  telescope  on  Moimt 
Polomar,  is  being  dedicated.  This  instru- 
ment was  built  with  NSF  funds  and 
promises  to  make  a  major  contribution  to 
American  astronomy. 

The  Kitt  Peak  Observatory,  like  the 
other  NSF  supported  observatories,  op- 
erates on  the  principle  that  a  part  of  the 
available  observing  time  is  made  avail- 
able to  visiting  astronomers  from  uni- 
versities who  do  not  have  their  own  ob- 
servatories. This  permits  scientists  from 
all  over  the  country  to  have  access  to  su- 
perb telescopes  located  in  a  region  of  the 
country  which  offers  the  best  observing 
weather,  to  do  their  research. 

The  Kitt  Peak  Observatory  is  man- 
aged by  the  Association  of  Universities 
for  Research  in  Astronomy  which  also 
operates  the  Cerro  Tololo  Inter-Ameri- 
can Observatory  in  Chile.  At  this  ob- 
servatory a  telescope,  which  is  a  copy 
of  the  new  Kitt  Peak  reflector,  is  now 
nearing  completion.  This  telescope  is 
being  funded  partially  by  the  NSF  and 
partially  by  the  Ford  Foundation. 

In  the  hearings  on  this  bill,  our  com- 
mittee made  inquiries  into  the  question 
of  whether  the  political  situation  in 
Chile  was  having  any  impact  on  the 
operation  of  the  observatory.  We  were 
assured  by  the  Foundation  officials  that 
cooperation  with  Chilean  officials  was 
very  satisfactory  and  was  expected  to 
pose  no  problems  for  the  future. 

The  National  Astronomy  and  Iono- 
spheric Center  at  Arecibo,  VH.,  provides 
American  astronomers  with  a  large  facil- 
ity for  research  in  radar  astronomy,  radio 
astronomy,  and  ionospheric  physics.  The 
instrument  is  a  fixed  position,  spherical 
reflector  and  it  is  supported  over  a 
natural  bowl  in  the  Earth.  Like  the  Kitt 
Peak  and  the  Cerro  Tololo  Observatories, 
this  facility  supports  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  visiting  astronomers  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

Additional  radio  astronomy  facilities 
are  provided  at  the  National  Radio  As- 
tronomy Observatory  located  at  Green 
Bank,  W.  Va.  This  facility  is  the  largest 
of  the  four  NSF  supported  national  as- 
tronomy centers  and  it  has  five  large  in- 
struments available  for  the  use  of  visit- 
ing and  resident  astronomers. 

Last  year  the  Congress  appro\'ed  the 
start  of  a  new  large  radio  astronomy 
facility  known  as  the  Very  Large  Array, 
or  VLA.  This  will  be  the  largest  in  the 
world  and  is  to  be  constructed  at  Sor- 
roco,  N.  Mex.  Land  for  this  facility  has 
been  acquired  and  design  work  is  pro- 
ceeding. The  bill  before  us  includes  an 
estimated  $10  million  for  this  purpose. 

In  addition  to  the  four  astronomy  fa- 
cilities, the  Foundation  supports  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Atmospheric  Research 
located  at  Boulder,  Colo.  The  research 
program  at  Boulder  is  aimed  at  gaining 
the  basic,  underlying  knowledge  of  the 
actions  of  the  Earth's  atmosphere  which 
can  be  expected  to  yield  results  useful  in 
weather  forecasting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  biU  before  us  In- 
cludes $46  million  for  the  operation  and 
management  of  the  five  National  Re- 
search Centers.  There  is  also  $2  million 
in  prior  year  funds,  bringing  the  total  to 
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$48  million  in  fiscal  year  1974.  This  rep- 
resents an  increase  of  $8.5  million  over 
last  year,  and  most  of  that  increase  is 
for  the  very  large  an'ay. 

I  am  convinced  of  the  value  to  the  Na- 
tion of  the  research  which  the  National 
Science  Foundation  is  supporting  at  the 
National  Research  Centers  and  through- 
out its  other  programs.  I,  therefore,  com- 
mend H.R.  8510  to  my  colleagues  for  their 
favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  8510,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  authorization  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1974. 

The  bill  befoz-e  us  this  afternoon  pro- 
vides a  modest  increase  in  funds  avail- 
able to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
for  next  year,  compared  to  the  adminis- 
tration request.  Its  total  is  significantly 
less  than  the  amount  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated last  year,  but  I  feel  that  we 
have  struck  a  reasonable  balance  between 
identified  national  needs  in  science  and 
technology,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  re- 
sponsible fiscal  position,  on  the  other. 

All  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
programs  are  important  for  tlie  future  of 
our  country,  but  none  are  more  important 
than  those  funded  in  the  budget  category 
on  which  I  should  like  to  focus  particular 
attention,  graduate  student  support. 

America's  strength  in  science  and  tech- 
nology rests  on  our  progress  in  basic  re- 
search. In  turn,  our  accomplishments  in 
basic  research  depend  upon  the  quality 
of  our  scientists,  especially  our  young 
creative  scientists. 

As  we  look  toward  the  end  of  this  dec- 
ade, and  indeed  toward  the  remaining 
years  of  this  century,  it  is  clear  that  the 
role  which  science  and  technologj'  play 
in  our  society  will  be  an  increasingly  im- 
portant one.  Not  only  is  our  domestic  de- 
velopment closely  coupled  to  science,  but 
science  and  technology  are  also  an  im- 
jMjrtant  aspect  in  our  relations  with  other 
coimtries.  As  many  of  you  are  well  aware, 
our  international  trade  deficits  are  in- 
creasing most  rapidly  in  the  category  of 
high  technology  products,  products 
which  depend  upon  the  output  of  tal- 
ented scientists  and  engineers.  In  order 
to  maintain  our  position  of  world  leader- 
ship, we  must  continue  to  attract  our 
most  capable  students  into  the  various 
fields  of  science,  and  we  must  assure  that 
the  brightest  and  best  scientific  minds 
encoimter  no  financial  barriers  as  they 
receive  the  training  necessary  to  take  up 
their  careers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  noted  with  alarm 
that  over  the  past  few  years  the  trend 
has  been  going  the  other  way.  Federal 
funds  for  graduate  fellowships  and 
traineeships  have  been  cut  back  dras- 
tically. Subsequently,  yoimg  people  have 
been  entering  graduate  science  programs 
in  our  universities  in  smaller  numbers. 
This  effect  has  been  especially  noticeable 
in  the  highest  quality  graduate  schools, 
where  the  lack  of  financial  support  for 
students  has  been  most  acute. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  these  trends 
are  the  precursor  of  serious  troubles  in 
the  future.  Science  departments  in  our 
universities  and  scientific  research  lab- 
oratories in  Government  and  industry 
cannot  make  adequate  progress  without 
injecting  young  scientists  with  vigorous 


ideas  on  a  continuing  basis.  Our  scientific 
reseaich  activity  nationwide  faces  the 
treat  of  intellectual  stagnation  if  we  do 
not  continually  replenish  the  supply  of 
young,  well-trained  scientists. 

In  the  years  since  World  War  II  Amer- 
ican scientists  have  dominated  the  list 
of  those  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize,  the 
foremost  mark  of  excellence  in  the  world. 
American  physicists,  chemists,  biologists, 
and  economists  wirming  these  prizes 
have  demontrated  the  high  level  of  ex- 
cellence achieved  in  American  science. 

But  we  must  recognize  that  tliese  ac- 
complishments were  Llie  result  of  a  strong 
national  emphasis  on  training  high  qual- 
ity scientific  manpower.  This  did  not 
come  free;  NIH  training  grants,  NSF 
fellowships  and  traineeshiiis  and  similar 
support  from  many  other  Federal  agen- 
cies all  contributed  to  maintaining  a 
high  level  of  excellence  for  Ph.  D.  scien- 
tists and  engineers. 

Someone  has  observed  tliat  the  situa- 
tion that  has  developed  is  not  unlike  that 
of  a  champion  baseball  team  with  a 
superior  line  of  starters,  a  sparsely  filled 
bench  and  a  decaying  farm  system.  Un- 
less the  pipeline  of  young  talent  is  kept 
open,  a  drastic  decrease  in  quality  in  a 
few  yeai-s  is  the  inevitable  result. 

We  must  act  now  to  insure  that  our 
pipeline  of  yomig  scientists  remains  filled. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  took  the  lead 
in  increasing  graduate  student  support 
in  the  authorization  bill  before  us.  The 
addition  of  $4,800,000,  although  not  ade- 
quate as  measured  by  oui-  efforts  a  decade 
ago,  is  nevertheless  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  $14  million  available  for 
obhgation  in  fiscal  year  1974  will  sup- 
port a  $10  milUon  graduate  fellowship 
program.  These  are  nationally  competi- 
tive awards  which  support  about  500  new 
fellows  each  year.  Because  of  the  na- 
tional competition  and  extremely  high 
f^tandards  which  this  program  sets,  the 
National  Science  Foundation  graduate 
fellowship  has  historically  been  the 
benchmark  by  which  all  other  measures 
of  scientific  achievement  and  promise 
have  been  compared. 

The  committee  has  also  called  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  designated  grad- 
uate traineeship  in  the  amount  of  $4 
million.  This  program  is  tailored  to  the 
needs  of  specific  scientific  fields  which 
have  a  clear  requirement  for  trained 
manpower  at  the  doctoral  level. 

There  is  one  other  program  which  I 
should  like  to  mention  although  it  does 
not  appear  in  the  bill.  This  is  the  pre- 
viously authorized  postdoctoral  fellow- 
ship program,  which  would  permit  the 
retraining  of  competent  young  scientists 
and  engineers  in  areas  of  research  which 
are  especially  important  to  our  country 
as  it  attempts  to  solve  many  of  our 
pressing  problems.  This  program  was 
authorized  last  year  and  funds  were  ap- 
propriated for  it.  At  the  present  time 
the  administration  has  indicated  that  it 
will  not  release  these  funds  in  the 
amount  of  $3,500,000,  which  are  now  im- 
pounded. I  join  with  the  other  members 
of  the  committee  in  calling  for  the  re- 
lease of  these  funds  for  this  important 
purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  money  spent  for  science  edu- 
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cation,  especially  at  the  graduate  level, 
is  a  sound  investment  for  the  future. 
The  payoff  will  not  come  next  year.  Per- 
haps it  will  not  come  even  within  the 
next  5  years,  but  it  will  surely  come. 
Furthermore,  if  we  do  not  make  the 
necessary  investment  today,  time  and  in- 
tellectual resouixes  will  be  irretrievably 
lost  to  the  Nation.  We  mast  not  make 
this  mistake. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
H.R.  8510. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  8510,  authorizing  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. Although  the  Foundation  has  al- 
ways performed  a  useful  function  pro- 
viding funds  for  a  wide  range  of  research 
needs,  within  the  past  few  years,  new 
developments  have  occurred  within  the 
agency  which  ai-e  particlarly  heartening. 
I  refer  specifically  to  the  establishment 
in  1971  of  the  research  applied  to  na- 
tional needs  program.  With  this  pro- 
gram, the  Foundation  brought  together 
under  one  management  research  which 
focused  on  .selected  societal,  environmen- 
tal, and  technological  problems  of  na- 
tional importance.  The  objective  of  this 
research  effort  is  to  make  positive  con- 
tributions and  practical  solutions  for  the 
very  real,  serious  problems  of  today. 

I  focus  on  the  NSF's  RANN  program, 
because  it  symbolizes  the  pragmatic  ap- 
proach to  research  that  must  be  taken 
if  we  are  to  solve  our  pressing  social  prob- 
lems. A  primai-y  example  of  the  type  of 
research  is  in  the  field  of  energy  devel- 
opment and  conservation.  Already  the 
largest  single  component  of  RANN's 
budget  in  the  field  of  advanced  tech- 
nology applications,  energy  research  can 
and  should  occupy  more  of  the  program's 
resources. 

In  this  regard,  a  particularly  healthy 
criticism  of  RANN  v.as  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Engineers  in  an  in- 
terim study  of  the  new  program.  The 
NAE  report  concluded  that  the  RANN 
program  should  focus  more  of  its  re- 
sources toward  investigating  the  "de- 
mand" side  of  our  energy  shoiiages.  It 
Is  indicative  of  the  petroleum  industries 
tremendous  power  that  the  most  popular 
proposals  to  the  solution  of  our  energy 
dilemma  deal  with  ways  in  which  we  can 
increase  the  supply  of  our  fossil  fuels — 
increased  tax  incentives  for  drilling,  ac- 
celerated leasing  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf,  immediate  construction  of 
the  Alaskan  pipeline,  and  so  on.  But  im- 
portant studies  can  and  must  be  done  in 
the  ai*eas  of  energy  conservation. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  tremendous 
savings  in  energy  that  conservation  can 
bring.  A  staff  study  released  last  yeai-  by 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  es- 
timates that  by  1980,  our  Nation  can  save 
the  equivalent  of  7.3  million  ban-els  of 
crude  oil  a  day  through  a  comprehensive 
program  of  consei-vation.  Clearly  what  is 
needed  is  not  more  broad  studies.  What 
is  needed  is  research  geared  specifically 
to  developing  technologies  of  energy  pro- 
duction, transmission,  and  use  which 
promise  significant  savings  with  a  mini- 
mum of  social  and  economic  disruption. 
RANN  is  the  perfect  instrument  to  guide 
such  an  effort.  In  this  regard,  it  is  signifi- 
cant, I  think,  that  the  NAE  report  en- 


dorsed a  level  of  fimding  for  RANN  of 
more  than  twice  its  cuirent  expenditures. 

Already  an  important  area  of  concern 
for  RANN  is  solar  energy.  The  potential 
of  this  limitless,  clean  source  of  energy 
has  long  been  ignored  in  Federal  energy 
research  efforts.  It  was  estimated  by  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  that  if 
only  2  percent  of  the  land  was  used  for 
solar  energj'  recovery  and  if  the  average 
efficiency  of  converting  solar  energy  to 
heat  and  power  were  10  percent,  energy 
from  solar  energy  could,  by  itself,  permit 
nearly  a  fivefold  increase  in  the  Na- 
tion's energy  use.  Unfortunately,  under- 
funding  in  this  area  has  led  to  a  serious 
lag  in  adopting  existing  solar  energy 
technology  as  well  as  to  the  development 
of  new  teciuiologies. 

For  example,  a  report  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  on  the  application 
of  solar  energy  to  space  heating,  air  con- 
ditioning and  water  heating  in  buildings 
maintains  that — 

Tlie  technological  fea.sibillty  of  using  solar 
energy  for  space  heating  and  water  heating 
Is  well  established. 

The  obstacles  to  tlie  widespread  im- 
plementation of  solar  energy  teciuiology 
are  not — as  is  the  case  with  nuclear 
power — essentially  scientific.  The  pri- 
mary obstacle  is  the  development  of  eco- 
nomic production  procedures  by  which 
the  benefits  of  solar  energy  can  be  mar- 
keted. We  need  to  apply  research  to  the 
fundamental  problems  of  design  and 
mass  production.  In  this  effort,  the  lack 
of  Federal  money  has  been  particularly 
devastating.  According  to  the  NBS  re- 
port— 

The  principle  obstacle  to  application  of 
solar  energy  for  building  services  Is  the  fact 
that  no  significant  solar-equipment  Indus- 
try exists  today. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  difficulties 
in  moving  to  solar  power.  But  it  is  im- 
portant to  emphasize  that  our  knowl- 
edge of  solar  power  is  vastly  superior  to 
that  of  atomic  power.  We  must  now 
learn  to  apply  our  knowledge  of  solar 
power  effectively  in  meeting  our  expand- 
ing demand  for  energy. 

In  light  of  the  RANN  program's  cen- 
tral role  in  solar  energy  research  we 
must  take  care  not  to  jeopardize  this  ef- 
fort with  careless  budget  cuts.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Alfred  J.  Eggars,  Assistant  Di- 
rector for  Research  Applications  at  NSF, 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
impounded  $8.7  million  of  RANN's  total 
budget  last  year.  Of  this  total,  $6.8  mil- 
lion was  destined  to  energy  research. 
This  callous  disregard  for  the  national 
needs  must  not  be  allowed  to  happen 
again.  The  Congress  owes  the  American 
people  a  balanced  and  vigorous  progi'am 
of  energy  research  and  development.  For 
this  reason  I  support  the  passage  of  H.R. 
8510. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  for  the  fiscal  year 


endhig  June  30,  1974,  for  the  following  cate- 
gories: 

(1)  Scientific  Research  Project  Support 
$285,000,000. 

(2)  National  and  Special  Research  Pro- 
grams, $102,600,000. 

(3)  National  Research  Centers,  $46,000,000. 

(4)  Computing  Activities  In  Education  and 
Research,  $8,200,000. 

(5)  Science  Information  Activities,  $8,300- 
000. 

(6)  International  Cooperative  Scientific 
Activities,  $6,200,000. 

(7)  Research  Applied  to  National  Needs, 
$71,300,000. 

(8)  Intergovernmental  Science  Program, 
$1,000,000. 

(9)  Institutional  Improvement  for  Science, 
$2,000,000. 

(10)  Graduate  Student  Support,  $11,500,- 
000. 

<  1 1 )  Science  Education  Improvement,  $35,- 
200,000. 

(12)  Plauuing  and  Policy  Studies,  $2,600,- 
000. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  the  suc- 
ceeding provisions  of  this  section — 

(1)  the  percentage  of  the  total  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  Act  for  the  pur- 
pose specified  in  any  category  listed  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  which  has  been  ac- 
tually obligated  for  such  purpose  prior  to  the 
end  oi  the  third  month  following  the  clo^e 
of  the  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  by  more 
than  15  percentage  points  the  percentage  of 
the  total  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  for  the  purpose  specified  in  any 
other  category  so  listed  which  has  been  ac- 
tually obligated  for  such  purpose  prior  to 
the  end  of  such  third  month;  and 

(2)  the  percentage  of  the  total  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  Act  for  the  pur- 
pose specified  in  any  category  so  listed  which 
has  been  actually  obligated  for  such  purpo.se 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  period  during  which 
such  funds  remain  available  for  obligation 
(as  provided  under  section  6)  shall  not  ex- 
ceed by  more  than  15  percentage  points  tiie 
percentage  of  the  total  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  Act  for  the  purpose  specified 
in  any  other  category  so  listed  which  has 
been  actually  obligated  for  such  purpose  prior 
to  the  end  of  such  period. 

(b)  (1)  For  purposes  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(d)(1)  (subject  to  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  (4), 
(5),  and  (6)  of  this  subsection),  the  amount 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  specified  In  any 
category  listed  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  amount  authorized 
for  such  purpose  In  the  category  so  listed 
multiplied  by  a  fraction  the  numerator  of 
which  is  the  total  amount  actually  appropri- 
ated for  all  of  the  purposes  specified  In  the 
various  categories  listed  in  such  section  and 
the  denominator  of  which  is  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  authorized  in  all  the  categories  so 
listed. 

(2)  If  the  appropriations  authorized  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  are  made  separately 
by  categories  which  are  the  same  as  those 
listed  In  such  section,  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply. 

(3)  If  the  minimum  amount  which  Is  to  be 
available  for  the  purpose  specified  in  any  cat- 
egory listed  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
(from  the  total  amount  appropriated  for  all 
of  the  purposes  specified  in  the  various  cate- 
gories listed  In  such  section)  Ls  fixed  by  the 
Act  making  the  appropriation  (and  neither 
paragraph  (2)  nor  paragraph  (4)  applies), 
the  amount  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
specified  In  such  category  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  the  amount  determined  under  para- 
graph (1)  or  the  miuUnum  so  fixed,  whicli- 
ever  is  greater. 

(4)  If  the  maximum  amount  which  is  to 
be  available  for  the  purpose  specified  In  any 
category  listed  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  (from  the  total  amount  appropriated 
for  all  of  the  purposes  specified  in  the  various 
categories  listed  in  such  section)  Is  fixed  by 
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the  Act  making  the  appropriation  (and  para- 
graph  (2)  does  not  apply),  the  amount  ai>- 
proprlated  for  the  purpose  specified  In  such 
catec;ory  6h£.U  be  deemed  to  be  the  amount 
determined  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  or  the  max- 
imum amount  so  fixed,  whichever  Is  less. 

(5)  If  a  sp3clflc  dollar  amount  is  appropri- 
ated or  made  available  for  the  purpose  spe- 
cified In  any  category  listed  In  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act  without  being  expressed  in 
terms  of  a  minimum  or  maximum  (but 
paragraph  (2)  does  not  apply),  such  amount 
shall  be  considered  the  minimum  amount 
which  Is  to  be  available  for  such  purpose 
as  fixed  by  the  Act  making  the  appropria- 
tion and  paragraph  (3)  rather  than  para- 
graph (4)  shall  apply. 

(6)  If  a  minimum  or  maximum  amount 
Is  fixed  by  the  Act  making  the  appropriation 
for  the  purpose  specified  in  any  category 
listed  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act  (or  a 
Bpeciflc  dollar  amount  appropriated  or  made 
available  by  such  Act  Is  treated  under  para- 
graph (5)  as  the  minimum  amount  fixed  for 
such  purpose),  and  the  amoimt  so  fixed  (or 
treated  as  fixed)  is  deemed  under  paragraph 
(3)  or  (4)  to  be  the  amount  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  specified  in  such  category, 
then  (A)  the  amount  so  fixed  (or  treated  as 
fixed)  shall  be  subtracted  from  tbe  numera- 
tor of  tbe  fraction  to  be  applied  under  para- 
graph (1)  to  all  of  tbe  categories  so  listed 
to  which  this  paragraph  does  not  apply,  and 
(B)  the  amount  authorized  for  such  purpose 
In  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  denominator  of  such  frac- 
tion. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  with  re- 
spect to  funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
specified  in  any  category  listed  in  tbe  first 
section  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "selective  withholding" 
means  withholding,  delaying,  not  releasing, 
or  In  any  manner  (other  than  transfer)  pre- 
cluding the  obligation  of  such  funds  for  that 
purpose;  and 

(2)  the  term  "transfer"  means  the  obliga- 
tion of  such  fvinds  for  the  purpose  specified 
In  another  category  so  listed. 

(d)(1)  In  any  case  where  the  Director  of 
tbe  National  Science  Foundation  determines 
that  tbe  selective  withholding  or  transfer  of 
any  part  of  the  total  funds  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  specified  In  any  category  listed 
in  the  first  section  of  this  Act  is  necessary 
In  the  national  interest,  but  would  result 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  in  an 
unnecessary  or  undesirable  limitation  upon 
the  obligation  of  funds  appropriated  for  any 
other  category  or  categories  so  listed,  the 
Director  shall  (before  he  makes  any  obliga- 
tions in  excess  of  the  limitation  which  would 
thus  result  under  such  other  category  or 
categories)  transmit  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  special  message 
specif  jrlng — 

(A)  the  amount  of  the  funds  to  be  selec- 
tively withheld  or  transferred, 

(B)  the  specific  projects  or  governmental 
functions  to  be  affected  thereby, 

(C)  the  reasons  for  the  selective  withhold- 
ing or  transfer,  and 

(D)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  estimated  fiscal,  economic,  and  budgetary 
effect  of  the  selective  withholding  or  trans- 
fer; 

and  In  any  such  case  the  funds  selectively 
withheld  or  transferred  shaU  be  treated  in 
the  application  of  subsection  (a)  as  having 
been  obligated  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  appropriated  unless  within  sixty  calen- 
dar days  of  continuous  session  of  the  Con- 
gress after  the  date  on  which  the  message 
is  received  such  selective  withholding  or 
transfer  shall  have  been  disapproved  by 
either  House  of  Congress  by  passage  <rf  a 
resolution  stating  In  substance  that  Uiat 
House  does  not  favor  the  selective  withhokl- 
Ing  or  transfer. 
(2)  The  provisions  of  the  first  sentence  of 


section  903(b)  of  title  S,  United  States  Code, 
and  the  provisions  of  sections  906(b),  908, 
and  909  through  913  of  such  title,  shaU  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  any  special  message  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  and  any  resolution 
relating  thereto.  In  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  such  provisions  apply 
(or  would  but  for  section  005(b)  of  such 
title  apply)  in  tbe  case  of  a  reorganization 
plan,  substituting  "special  message"  for  "re- 
organization plan"  and  "Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation"  for  "President" 
wherever  appropriate  and  requiring  that  any 
resolution  relating  to  such  message  be  re- 
ferred only  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  3.  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,  for  official  consultation,  representa- 
tion, or  other  extraordinary  expenses  upon 
the  approval  or  authority  of  the  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  and  his 
deteritkinatlon  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  tbe  accounting  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Sec.  4.  In  addition  to  such  sums  as  are 
authorized  by  section  1  of  this  Act,  the  sum 
of  $30,000,000  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1974,  for 
program  development  and  management. 

Sec.  5.  In  addition  to  such  sums  as  are 
authorized  by  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  Act,  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974.  for  expenses  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Incurred  out- 
side the  United  States  to  be  paid  in  foreign 
currencies  which  the  Treasury  Department 
determines  to  be  excess  to  the  normal  re- 
quirements of  tbe  United  States. 

Sec.  6.  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
authority  provided  la  section  1,  3,  4,  and  5 
ShaU  remain  available  for  obligation,  for 
expenditure,  or  for  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture, for  such  period  or  periods  as  may  be 
specified  In  Acts  malclng  such  appropriations. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  If  an  institution  of  higher 
education  determines,  after  affording  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  Individual 
attending,  or  employed  by,  such  institution, 
that  such  individual  has  been  convicted  by 
any  court  of  record  of  any  crime  which  was 
committed  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  which  involved  the  use  of  (or 
assistance  to  others  in  the  use  of)  force, 
disruption,  or  the  seizure  of  property  under 
control  of  any  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  prevent  officials  or  students  in  such 
institutions  from  engaging  in  their  duties  or 
piirsuing  their  studies,  and  that  such  crUne 
was  of  a  serious  nature  and  contributed  to  a 
substantial  disruption  of  tbe  administration 
of  the  institution  with  respect  to  which  such 
crime  was  committed,  then  the  institution 
which  such  Individual  attends,  or  is  employed 
by,  shall  deny  for  a  period  of  two  years  any 
further  payment  to,  or  for  the  direct  beiie- 
flt  of,  such  individual  under  any  of  the 
programs  specified  in  subsection  (c).  If  an 
institution  denies  an  individual  assistance 
under  the  authority  of  the  preceding  sentence 
of  this  subsection,  then  any  Institution 
which  such  individual  subsequently  attends 
Shall  deny  fat  the  remainder  of  the  two-year 
period  any  further  payment  to,  or  for  tbe 
direct  benefit  of,  such  indirtdual  under  any 
of  the  programs  specified  in  sut>section  (c). 

(b)  If  an  institution  of  higher  education 
determines,  after  aaording  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  individual 
attending,  or  employed  by,  such  institution, 
that  such  Individual  has  willfully  refused  to 
obey  a  lawful  regvilatlon  or  order  of  such 
institution  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  that  such  refusal  was  of  a 
serious  nature  and  contributed  to  a  substan- 
tial disruption  of  the  administration  of  such 


Institution,  then  such  Institution  shall  deny, 
for  a  period  of  two  years,  any  further  pay- 
ment to,  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of,  such 
Individual  under  any  of  the  programs  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (c) . 

(c)  The  programs  referred  to  in  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  programs  authorized  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950;  and 

(2)  The  programs  authorized  under  title 
IX  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  relating  to  establishing  the  Science 
Information  Service. 

(d)(1)  Nothing  In  this  Act,  or  any  Act 
amended  by  this  Act,  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  any  institution  of  higher  education 
from  refusing  to  award,  continue,  or  extend 
any  financial  assistance  under  any  such  Act 
to  any  individual  because  of  any  misconduct 
which  in  its  judgment  bears  adversely  on  his 
fitness  for  such  assistance. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  or  prejudicing  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  any  institution  of  higher 
education  to  Institute  and  carry  out  an  inde- 
pendent, disciplinary  proceeding  pursuant  to 
existing  authority,  practice,  and  law. 

(3)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  tbe  freedom  of  any  student 
to  verbal  expression  of  individual  views  or 
opinions. 

Sec.  8.  The  amount  available  for  the 
oceanograpbic  ship  coustruction/conversioa 
program  from  the  sum  stipulated  (for  the 
purposes  of  "National  and  Special  Research 
Programs")  in  category  (2)  of  section  1  of 
Public  Law  92-372  shall,  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  be  determined 
without  regard  to  section  2(a)  of  such  Public 
Law. 

Sec.  9.  ThU  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Authorization  Act. 
1974". 

-  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (during  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  iu>  objection. 

AICENOMEMT  OFTKEKD    BT    ICB.    WTDUX 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oSered  by  Mr.  Wydler  :  Strike 
out  section  2.  beginning  on  page  2,  line  17, 
and  ending  on  page  8,  line  2,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following : 

Sec.  2.  No  funds  may  be  transferred  from 
any  particular  category  listed  in  tbe  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act  to  any  other  category  or 
categories  listed  in  such  section  if  the  total 
of  the  funds  so  transferred  from  that  particu- 
lar category  would  exceed  10  per  centum 
thereof,  and  no  funds  may  be  transferred  to 
any  particular  category  listed  in  tbe  first 
section  of  this  Act  from  any  other  category 
or  categories  Usted  in  such  section  if  the 
total  of  the  funds  so  transferred  to  that  par- 
ticular category  would  exceed  10  per  centum 
thereof,  and  no  funds  may  be  selectively 
withheld  from  any  particular  category  listed 
in  tbe  first  section  of  this  Act  if  the  total  of 
tbe  funds  so  withheld  from  that  particular 
category  would  exceed  10  per  centum  thereof, 
luiless — 

(A)  a  period  of  thirty  legislative  days  (or 
forty-five  calendar  days,  when  Congress  is 
In  adjournment  sine  die)  has  passed  after  the 
Director  or  his  designee  has  transmitted  to 
tbe  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  President  of  tbe  Senate  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
C<Mnmittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of 
the  Senate  a  written  report  containing  a  full 
and  complete  statement  concerning  the  na- 
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ture  of  the  transfer  and  the  reason  therefor, 
or 

(B)  each  such  committee  before  the  expira- 
tion of  such  period  has  transmitted  to  the 
Director  written  notice  to  the  effect  that 
such  committee  has  no  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed action. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  is  to  try  to  avoid 
the  great  danger — I  feel  it  is  a  great 
danger — to  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion bill.  I  also  wish  to  avoid  the  admin- 
istrative morass  which  I  explained  dur- 
ing the  period  of  debate  on  this  bill. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  is  es- 
sentially in  the  same  language  as  was 
in  the  bill  last  year,  but  it  is  improved. 
There  is  new  language  in  this  section  to 
make  it  broader  and  make  it  meet  the 
objections  and  the  problems  that  we  face 
on  the  committee.  I  have  added  to  the 
usual  provisions  of  the  notification  lan- 
guage provisions  requiring  that  where 
funds  are  selectively  withheld  from  any 
particular  category  listed  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  act,  there  would  be  notifica- 
tion to  the  Congress  as  well,  and  the  com- 
mittee would  be  in  a  position  to  act  on 
that  or  have  hearings  or  do  what  they 
considered  was  right  in  the  circum- 
stances. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  my  pro- 
posal in  this  amendment  is  a  sound  pro- 
posal, but  I  am  very  much  convinced 
that  the  proposal  that  we  have  in  the 
bill  at  the  present  time  is  a  wholly  un- 
sound proposal,  for  a  niunber  of  rea- 
sons. The  first,  of  course,  is  the  one  I 
alluded  to  during  debate  on  the  bill,  and 
that  is  that  we  are  rtmning  the  risk  of 
having  our  National  Science  Foundation 
legislation  vetoed,  held  up  and  tied  up 
over  this  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  the  Con- 
gress must  act  independently  and 
strongly,  and  there  are  places  in  which 
we  can  act  independently  and  strongly, 
but  I  doubt  very  much  the  wisdom  of 
making  this  a  major  issue  in  a  bill  which 
Is  vitally  needed  and  in  which  very  little 
may  be  accomplished  in  that  manner 
as  far  as  the  overall  issue  itself  is 
concerned. 

I  believe  its  inclusion  was  poor  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  committee,  and 
I  believe  it  would  be  poor  Judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  House  to  reaffirm  it  and 
Insist  on  fighting  this  issue  on  this  bill. 
I  imderstand  why  we  have  the  language. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  Members  are 
aware  of  what  the  language  is,  but  let 
me  tell  the  Members  how  this  all  came 
about. 

Certain  members  of  the  subcommittee 
on  the  National  Science  Foundation  had 
their  favorite  programs  slashed  by  the 
administration:  funds  were  withheld  and 
payments  put  over  until  the  next  fiscal 
year.  They  became  angered  at  this,  and 
I  can  understand  that.  I  have  been 
angered  myself  when  some  of  my  favor- 
ite programs  have  been  so  treated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  an  attempt  to  get  at 
the  problem,  what  we  have  tried  to  set 
up  in  section  2  is  a  system  whereby  In 
the  13  specific  categories  in  section  1  of 
the  bill — and  these  categories  are  really 
artificial  creations  of  the  makers — with- 
in these  13  categories  you  cannot  cut  one 


part  of  the  program  without  cutting  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  program  by  about 
the  same  percentage. 

The  level  of  action  that  is  created  is 
program  reduction  of  15  percent.  At  one 
point  it  was  10  percent.  We  actually 
passed  the  bill  out  of  the  committee  with 
the  10  percent  level,  but  then  on  recon- 
sideration we  adjusted  that  figure  up  to 
15  percent. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wydler)  yield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Davis)  . 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  was  my  imderstanding  there  are  12 
categories  involved. 

The  gentleman  has  stated  there  are 
13  categories  which  were  found. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand that.  I  tried  to  determine  myself 
what  the  13th  category  was,  and  I  un- 
derstood it  was  foreign  transactions. 

I  believe  13  categories  is  correct. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
WYDLER)  yield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Teague)  . 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  it  is  not  quite  right  to  inti- 
mate that  the  committee  took  this  step 
because  pet  projects  were  cut.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  money  was 
withheld  based  on  the  time  which  pro- 
grams came  up  for  renewal,  and  not  on 
a  project  basis.  I  believe  I  would  feel 
differently  if  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation had  been  the  one  to  designate  the 
projects  where  the  money  was  withheld. 

Actually  the  Bureau  of  Budget  and 
Management  withheld  it,  and  it  is  not 
quite  fair  to  say  or  intimate  that  this 
money  was  withheld  or  the  committee 
took  it  out  because  of  pet  projects. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Well,  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  word  should  be  "pet"  proj- 
ects. They  were  favorite  programs,  and 
I  can  only  tell  the  gentleman  that  I  do 
not  consider  that  as  any  criticism  on  the 
part  of  other  Members,  becaase  I  have 
experienced  that  same  treatment  on 
other  bills  that  have  gone  through  the 
Congress.  No  one  likes  to  see  his  favorite 
programs,  those  in  which  he  has  any 
special  or  imique  interest,  treated  in  this 
manner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  mean  that  as 
a  criticism.  I  was  trying  to  use  the  ex- 
pression as  an  explanation  of  how  I  be- 
lieve we  got  into  the  situation  we  find 
ourselves  in  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wydler 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  think  it  is  a  fair 
statement,  because  there  are  particular 
problems  involved.  What  we  are  going 
to  face  here  later  today  was  brought 
about  by  this  situation.  You  are  going 
to  find  you  4pll  have  an  appropriation 
bill  immediately  following  this  bill  with 
the  appropriations  in  It  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  Those  figures  will 
be  somewhat  different  than  those  we 
have  in  the  bill  before  us.  But  you  will 


also  find  out  in  that  appropriating  leg- 
islation there  are  in  particular  programs 
minimum  levels  of  funding  spelled  out 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
That  is  going  to  mean,  if  you  pass  both 
bills  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  now, 
you  are  in  effect  setting  minimum  levels 
of  spending  in  every  category,  because 
the  agency  will  be  required  to  spend  cer- 
tain amomits  at  minimum  levels  in  one 
program,  by  the  operation  of  section  2 
every  other  category  in  the  bill  is  re- 
quired to  come  within  certain  guidelines 
as  a  result. 

The  interaction  of  these  two  bills 
operating  in  this  fashion  is  going  to  dis- 
tort completely  the  proper  management 
and  administration  of  this  program. 

Section  2  works  on  the  wrong  assump- 
tion. It  says  that  every  dollar  in  the  bill 
has  the  same  priority.  I  doubt  and  dis- 
pute that.  You  have  to  leave  to  an  ad- 
ministrator of  a  program  the  discretion, 
when  he  has  to  make  reductions  in  over- 
all spending,  to  cut  the  programs  where 
he  thinks  the  least  harm  will  be  done  to 
his  program. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  think  the  gentleman 
wants  to  keep  the  House  informed  cor- 
rectly. The  restraint  in  the  spending  was 
not  made  by  the  NSP  Director  but  was 
made  by  the  OMB.  It  does  seem  to  me 
that  the  principle  involved  here  is  who 
sets  priorities  and  what  programs  are 
considered  important,  and  whether  that 
is  going  to  be  the  OMB  or  the  NSF  Direc- 
tor working  with  the  Congress. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  If  the  gentleman  would 
like  to  know,  I  have  talked  to  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  program  himself,  and 
he  does  not  want  this  provision  in  this 
bill  enacted  into  law.  He  has  told  me  so. 
If  you  are  trying  to  protect  him  and  help 
him,  which  I  think  is  the  thrust  of  your 
comment,  again  I  think  you  should  sup- 
port my  amendment  and  allow  us  to  get 
away  from  the  language  in  section  2. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to 
indicate  that  the  Director  was  told  by 
the  OMB.  He  is  reflecting,  I  think,  the 
OMB  desires.  We  had  this  conversation 
with  the  members  of  the  committee.  He 
is  reflecting  the  desire  to  get  along  with 
the  OMB,  because  if  he  does  not,  it  is 
like  fighting  city  hall.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man is  reporting  that  correctly,  but  I 
think  it  is  only  fair  to  make  it  com- 
pletely clear. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  The  trouble  I  find  with 
the  gentleman's  statement  is  this:  He  is 
ti-ying  to  imply  somehow  section  2  will  al- 
low the  Congress  to  get  even  with  or  get 
at  the  OMB.  I  will  tell  the  gentleman 
what  you  are  really  getting  at  is  the 
administrator  of  the  program  who  will 
have  to  try  to  live  within  the  rigid  guide- 
lines you  are  creating  for  him. 

Mr.  BELL.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  Is  it  not  likely,  too,  with 
regard  to  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, which  is  really  known  for  its  scien- 
tific knowledge,  to  get  them  into  a  po- 
litical battle  of  this  kind  on  impound- 
ments between  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
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ministration?  Is  it  not  likely  to  have 
some  damaging  effects  on  the  Founda- 
tion? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  suspect  it  would,  and 
you  are  seeing  the  beginning  of  it  here. 
Mr.  BELL.  And  it  is  an  attempt  to 
scatter  the  shots  and  have  the  author- 
izing committees  do  the  same  thing  with 
their  own  little  impoundment  programs, 
and  that  is  not  likely  to  get  at  the  prob- 
lem, is  it? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  and  those  in  the  Cham- 
ber opposed  to  Presidential  impound- 
ment, at  least  by  the  present  President, 
imder  the  provisions  of  section  2  that 
impoundment  is  made  perfectly  proper 
and  legal.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  It  is  sanc- 
tioned by  this  bill.  If  you  read  it.  Under 
this  bill,  as  long  as  the  Administrator  and 
the  OMB  want  to  withhold  100  percent 
of  every  category,  it  would  be  perfectly 
proper.  I  think  from  every  point  of  rea- 
soning and  judgment  here,  the  House 
and  the  committee  would  be  well  advised 
to  substitute  the  language  I  am  pro- 
posing. 
I  ask  for  a  yea  vote  on  the  amendment. 
Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wvd- 

LER). 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fimds  author- 
ized by  this  bill  will  permit  the  Na- 
tlonsd  Science  Foimdation  to  continue 
a  vigorous  and  diversified  program  in 
basic  research  activities.  That  is  really 
all  we  are  talking  about  here.  But  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Wydler)  for  whom  I 
have  the  highest  regard,  not  only  as  an 
individual  but  as  an  active  and  dedi- 
cated member  of  this  committee,  has  I 
think  confused  somewhat  the  issue.  This 
provision  and  this  issue  is  very  simple. 
Clearly,  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  as- 
pects of  this  year's  National  Science 
Foimdation  authorization  bill  is  the  lan- 
guage contained  in  section  2.  which  will 
prohibit  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  from  selective  withholding  of 
portions  of  that  budget. 

In  very  simple  terms,  if  any  funds  are 
to  be  withheld  by  the  executive  branch 
of  this  Government  they  must  be  with- 
held in  an  across-the-board  fashion,  not 
in  a  selective  manner. 

For  instance,  in  fiscal  year  1973.  $62.4 
million  was  withheld  by  the  executive 
branch  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation's  budget.  Over  $45  million  of 
that  amount,  some  two-thirds  or  more, 
was  withheld  from  three  budget  cate- 
gories. I  might  add  that  these  were  three 
categories  that  had  previously  received 
high  priorities  from  both  the  Congress 
and  from  the  committee. 

This  type  of  selective  withholding  Is 
in  clear  disregard  of  congressional  intent 
and  priority. 

This  year's  language  will  simply  con- 
strain the  executive  branch  to  a  more 
equitable  withholding  logic  and  system. 
If  one  budget  category  is  cut.  then  all 
the  other  budget  categories  must  be  cut 
by  essentially  the  same  percentage  with' 
in  reasonable  and  responsible  limits. 


Provision  Is  made  for  large  legislative 
reprogramlng  actions  through  notifica- 
tion of  the  committee  and  the  Congress, 
followed  by  a  60-day  period  during  which 
the  Congress  may  disapprove  the  action. 
Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
logic  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Parris)  is  good  so  long  as  the  as- 
sumption that  the  gentleman  is  making 
at  the  end  of  the  line  comes  out  the  way 
he  expects.  The  gentleman's  assumption 
is  that  if  you  tell  the  administrator  that 
he  has  to  cut  all  of  the  programs  that 
then  the  administrator  will  not  cut  any 
of  them,  or  will  not  cut  any  of  them  very 
deeply,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  adminis- 
trator might  cut  all  of  them  deeply. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  amendment 
as  written  in  the  committee  bill  says 
that  we  are  actually  forcing  him  to  cut 
all  categories  under  certain  circum- 
stances. Is  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  No,  I  do  not  believe  it 
is.  I  heard  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
argue  the  possibility  of  the  executive 
branch  vetoing  this  bill  based  on  this 
provision,  and  that  it  is  sanctioning  im- 
poundment. I  would  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  that  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  existence  of  the  fact  of  im- 
poundment of  fimds  by  the  executive 
branch  does  not  carry  with  it  a  concom- 
itant recognition  of  the  right  of  im- 
poundment or  the  authority  to  impound. 
Mr.  WYDLER.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  will  yield  further,  if  the  admin- 
istrator cuts  one  category  of  these  12 
categories  20  percent,  then  he  has  to  cut 
all  of  the  categories  20  percent.  Is  that 
a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  think  that  is  right. 
Mr.  WYDLER.  So  we  are  forcing,  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  from  Virginia  will 
have  to  admit,  we  are  forcing  the  ad- 
ministrator imder  those  circumstances 
to  cut  every  category  20  percent. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  do  not  think  that  nec- 
essarily follows. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  concern- 
ing the  question  asked  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  what  he  is  saying  would 
happen  would  happen  only  if  the  Con- 
gress consented  to  it  under  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  administration  would  have  to  no- 
tify the  Members  of  Congress,  and  we 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  either 
approve  or  disapprove. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  K  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield,  they  do  not  have  to  notify  Congress 
at  all.  So  long  as  they  cut  all  the  pro- 
grams the  same  amount,  they  have  the 
absolute  right  to  do  so  under  this  bill;  is 
that  not  so? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  think  what  the  gentle- 
man is  trying  to  say  is  that  if  the  OMB 
In  Its  infinite  wisdom  determines  that  i 
millions  of  dollars  must  be  cut  from  this 
authorization,  then  they  must  cut  It 
based  upon  the  proportionate  percentage 


of  these  categories  as  determined  by  this 
Congress  and  as  authorized  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  There  is  one 
mathematical  problem,  and  that  is  that 
imder  the  bill  that  is  pending  before  us 
they  can  reprogram  up  to  15  percent  of 
the  program  activity,  so  that  if  they  were 
to  try  to  reprogram  20  percent,  that 
would  affect  the  other  programs  only  to 
the  extent  of  5  percent,  because  this  bill 
gives  them  the  right  to  transfer  15  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  ask 
this  question.  Supposing  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  makes  a  reduction  in 
one  of  these  12  categories  of  20  percent, 
and  the  Congress  confirms  that  action, 
what  happens? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  My  understanding  is 
that  that  is  precisely  what  has  happened 
in  the  NASA  appropriation  bill.  There  is 
$28  million  in  supersonic  technology  that 
has  been  adjusted  in  that  legislation  and, 
in  my  opinion  and  from  my  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  language  of  this  bUl,  the  same 
principle  would  apply  in  terms  of  pro- 
portionate reduction  if  it  were  the  sub- 
ject of  this  legislation  or  covered  under 
this  authorization. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fr->m  Georgia. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  would  point 
out  that  the  SST  and  the  supersonic 
technology  is  under  NASA. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Parris 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  not 
clear  either  from  the  comment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  or  the  comment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  on  the 
answer  to  my  question. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  If  I  might  try  to  clarify 
the  situation,  I  think  what  Mr.  Davis 
was  trying  to  point  out  is  that  these 
programs  I  referred  to  are  part  of  the 
NASA  program  to  be  dealt  with  sepa- 
rately.-Were  they  to  be  subjected  to  the 
same  restrictions  of  this  program  under 
NSF,  it  would  be  cut  in  exactly  the  same 
way.  so  that  the  reduction  would  be  on 
those  funds  ultimately  appropriated. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  think  the  answer  to  the 
gentleman's  question  is  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  says  that  the  money  is 
appropriated  so  that  when  the  money  is 
appropriated  in  a  form,  whatever  that 
form  might  be — whether  it  was  appro- 
priated as  authorized,  or  whatever — this 
legislation  would  not  apply  at  all  until 
after  the  appropriation  procedure  has 
been  followed.  So  the  answer  to  the 
gentleman  is  there  is  no  effect  of  this 
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legislation  to  the  situation  the  gentle- 
man described. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  Oth«r 
words.  If  Congress  In  Its  wisdoatn  in  ap- 
propriatiois  cut  one  of  these  12  programs 
100  percent,  then 

Mr.  HANNA.  Then  no  other  program 
would  be  cut  by  operation  of  this  particu- 
lar section  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  think  our 
committee  report  will  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
precisely.  On  page  115,  the  fourth  para- 
graph says  this : 

8ectlon82(b)  (8).  (4),  (5) .  and  (6)  apply 
to  special  cases  ^iilch  may  arise  In  connec- 
tion wtth  Uie  appropriation  Act.  These  In- 
clude tbe  setting  of  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum aoMUUts  for  specific  categories  in  tbe 
npprofiriatioii  Act.  Wben  such  appropriations 
for  some  (but  not  all)  categories  are  made, 
a  formula  Is  given  In  Section  2(b)(6)  for 
redefining  tbe  fraction  used  to  calculate  the 
amounts  appropriated  for  each  category. 

For  that  formula,  I  will  admit,  one 
might  need  a  sJide  loile,  but  it  is  simply 
a  matter  of  computation.  It  was  worked 
out  at  gieat  length  by  the  Legislative 
Refeience  Service  and  by  our  staff. 
They  spent  several  weeks  working  that 
formula  out.  but  I  have  seen  a  demon- 
stration of  it  and  it  will  work. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Cliair- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  an 
observation? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  think  it  is 
fortunate  that  this  very  complicated  for- 
mula is  in  reference  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  assume  the 
National  Science  Foundation  would  have 
personnel  uniquely  capable  and  qualified 
to  utfliie  a  slide  rule  or  new  math,  or 
sophisticated  computers,  to  come  to  the 
kind  of  conclusions  that  the  committee 
is  trying  to  foist  on  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch.  Some  very  mundane 
department  in  the  Government,  I  am 
sure,  would  not  be  quite  qualified  to  work 
out  this  formula  in  the  method  that  is 
prescribed  in  this  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that  is 
precisely  the  reason  that  we  had  the 
temerity  to  include  that  formula  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  So  that  I  might  better 
understand,  and  maybe  we  need  to  get 
more  mundane  and  get  down  to 
figures 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

CBy  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pakris 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  referred  earlier  to 
the  fact  that  $58.9  million  was  selectively 
withheld  during  fiscal  year  1973.  Is  that 


amount  Included  in  the  budget  request 
of  $812.9  milUoQ  fw  fiscal  year  1974? 

Mr.  DAVIS  tO.  Georgia.  It  is  not. 

Mr.  WYUE.  It  te  not.  So  that  $SS.d 
million  will  be  aTailabte  toi  addition  to 
the  $612.9  million  for  fiscal  year  1974? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Yes,  that 
amotmt  that  was  selectively  withheld 
has  already  been  appropriated.  It  was 
authorized  and  appropriated  and  simply 
was  not  expended. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  suggest  to  my  friend, 
tbe  gentleman  from  Ohio,  we  are  debat- 
ing currently  sectioD  2  of  the  bill.  His 
question  addresses  itself  to  the  total 
authorization. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  understand  that,  but  the 
point  I  want  to  make  is  that  even  though 
there  was  selective  withholding  last  year, 
the  money  is  still  available  as  a  part  of 
the  total  budget  even  under  the  present 
language  of  the  law  and  will  be  available 
for  fiscal  year  1974  making  available 
$671.8  million.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TEAGDE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
I  would  point  out  the  authorization  for 
this  year  is  $91  million  less  than  last 
year. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  But  the  amount  (A  mooey 
spent  last  year  was  $645  million,  the  gen- 
tleman told  me  eariia-,  for  1973  and  we 
will  be  this  year  making  available  $671.8 
million  for  1974,  a  part  of  which  is  this 
carryover  amount  which  was  partially 
withheld. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  That  was  the 
amount  of  money  that  was  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  but  it  was  not  used  by 
the  NationcU  Science  Foimdation  because 
of  action  taken  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  It  is  still  available. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  The  amount  authorized 
here  is  almost  $33  million  less  than  was 
actually  appropriated  last  year.  I  think 
that  answers  the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  WYLIE,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  wanted 
to  make  the  point  that  the  money  that 
was  selectively  wittiheld  is  not  lost  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation  or  to 
potential  recipients.  It  is  part  of  the  lob- 
ligatlonal  fimding  authority  available 
right  now  for  the  operation  of  the  NSF 
for  various  programs,  and  money  total- 
ing $671.8  minion  will  be  available  for 
the  coming  year.  It  is  expected  that  it 
will  be  spent.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  state- 
ment. The  sum  of  $28.6  million  more  will 
be  available  next  year  than  was  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1973,  and  $85.7 
milli(m  more  will  actually  be  avaflable 
than  was  spent  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  one  more 
comment? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  What  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  says  is  exactly 
true  for  this  year,  but  if  It  Is  not  ex- 
pended this  year  the  appropriation 
comes  on  a  1-year  basis  and  It  would  be 
lost  to  the  National  Science  Foundation. 


Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  (Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee was  extremely  careful  In  drafting 

and  considering  section  2  of  this  bill.  The 
language  was  very  carefully  chosen,  I 
snggest  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  and  it  does  not  acknowledge 
the  power  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  to  impound  and  could  in  no 
i^easooable  way  be  so  construed. 

The  issue  of  Presidential  impound- 
ment must  be  addres.sed  on  a  much 
broader  scale  and  in  other  independent 
legislation.  TTie  only  intent  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  provide  for  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  funds  released  for  obli- 
gation by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. We  merely  want  to  avoid  drastic 
selective  budget  cuts  in  programs  which 
may  be  assigned  a  high  priority  by  the 
Congress  but  which  may  be  out  of  favor 
within  tivt  NSF  or  the  OMB. 

H.R.  8510  expresses  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  to  determine  spending  priori- 
ties within  the  Federal  budget.  I  urge  its 
passage  as  reported  and  hope  the  com- 
mittee will  reject  this  amendm«it. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment.  It  may  well 
be,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our  minds  are  al- 
ready made  up  as  to  how  we  mar  vote  on 
this  particular  amendment.  I  think  it 
very  Important  that  we  understand  the 
issue,  however.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  maker  of  the  amendment  has  stated 
explicitly  that  this  is  not  an  issue  of  Im- 
rwundment.  That  issue  remains  for  this 
Congress  and  this  body  to  debate  and 
to  decide  at  a  later  date.  So  let  us  make 
certain  that  we  understand  this  is  not  an 
issue  of  impoundment. 

Section  2  Is  designed  to  prevent  the 
foundation  from  selectively  withhcdd- 
Ing  or  transferring  appropriated  funds 
in  a  manner  which  disregards  the  in- 
tent and  priorities  of  Congress  as  evi- 
denced by  the  authorizations  contained 
in  section  1.  The  dialog  which  was 
just  held  between  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  and  the 
maker  of  the  amendment  onphasizes  the 
problem.  That  is  that  in  the  past  3 
years  funds  have  been  withheld  selec- 
tively and  not  proportionately  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Those  funds  were  not  spent  even 
though  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  committee  made  the  determina- 
tion that  those  funds  should  be  ^lent 
year  after  year.  Therefore  the  question 
is  this:  Is  it  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  will  make  the  determination 
as  to  what  priorities  the  county  win  have 
in  Its  science  policy  as  reflected  In  ex- 
penditures utilized  by  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation? 

Now,  what  this  amendment  Is  not:  Does 
it  hamstring  the  aamlnistrator,  as  ha-s 
been  suggested?  No,  because  there  are 
two  ways  that  administrator  can  move. 
First  <rf  all,  he  has  a  15  percent  trans- 
ferability, and  that  in  most  cases  will 
be  more  than  adequate  flexibility. 

So  be  is  not  hamstrung. 

Second,  if  he  desires  to  selectively 
withhoki  more  than  15  percent,  he  need 
just  come  back  to  this  Congress  for  con- 
currence with  60  days'  notice;  and  then 
he  can  transfer  those  funds. 

Now,  is  this  a  new  concept?  Is  this  a 
new  challenge  in  terms  of  Presidential 
impoundment?  No.  because  this  concept 
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is  explicitly  contained  in  the  NASA  au- 
thorization of  the  previous  years.  This 
House,  in  previous  yeai's,  has  had  lan- 
guage in  the  NASA  authorization  that 
states  that  when  there  has  been  major 
transferability  needed  on  the  part  of 
the  NASA  administration;  NASA  must 
come  back  to  Congress  and  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  review  with  NASA  those 
decisions. 

I  would  suggest  to  this  House  that 
the  question  of  the  impoundment  should 
be  debated  and  discussed  fully  on  this 
floor  at  a  later  date.  What  we  are  say- 
ing in  opposing  this  amendment  today — 
and  why  I  ask  the  members  to  reject 
ths  amendment — is  that  this  body, 
should  collectively,  with  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  make  decisions  affect- 
ing the  science  policy  in  this  country. 
This  is  the  issue  at  hand. 

Does  it  hamstring  the  administrator? 
No.  Can  he  live  with  it?  Yes.  Is  it  an 
impoimdment  bill?  No.  Does  it  provide 
the  decisionmaking  process  be  left  with 
the  administrator?  Yes,  within  certain 
limits. 

My  fellow  members,  as  representatives 
elected  by  the  people,  we  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  policymaking  in  this  coun- 
try. Let  us  not  fail  to  hold  that  respon- 
sibility and  trust  sacred. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  the 
members  to  reject  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  I  might 
have  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  who  just 
spoke  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Could  the  gentleman  tell  me  the  differ- 
ence between  selective  withholding  and 
impoimdment? 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  selective  withholding 
refers  to  the  expenditiu-e  of  funds  in  the 
year  following  authorization.  In  contrast, 
impoundment  generally  embodies  a 
broader  concept,  such  as  occurs  in  the 
case  of  the  highway  trust  fimd  and  the 
other  trust  funds. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman wiU  pardon  me,  it  is  all  money 
and  this  sounds  like  a  fancy  phrase  for 
an  otherwise  easily  understood  word. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Wydler>. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  courtesy. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  and  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  his  point  is  really  very 
well  taken,  because  the  original  language 
in  this  bill  did  call  it  impoimdment.  But 
the  committee  decided,  after  recognition 
that  they  were  making  impoundment 
legal  and  authorizing  it,  to  change  the 
term  to  "selective  withholding." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  a  rose  is 
still  a  rose  by  any  other  name. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  want  to  admit 
that  there  is  only  a  semantic  difference, 
but  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  up  to 
this  year  we  have  been  dealing  with  no- 
year   appropriated  funds.  If   they  put 


them  in  the  safe,  they  stayed  there  and 
they  could  spend  them  in  the  next  year, 
in  1980,  or  whatever.  This  year  the  ap- 
propriation bill  is  expected  to  have  and 
will  have  1-year  funds,  so  if  they  are  not 
spent  they  will  be  gone.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence. 

In  most  agencies  of  the  Government 
if  they  do  not  spend  the  money  the 
year  it  is  appropriated  they  lose  it  and 
it  goes  back  to  the  Treasury.  This  is  an 
agency,  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
which  up  to  this  year  has  been  enjoying 
no-year  funds.  That  makes  a  difference. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  believe  that  reemphasizes 
the  point  of  can-yover.  In  the  future 
there  will  not  be  carryover  funds  and 
they  will  be  lost. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  do  not  understand  what 
the  gentleman  means  when  he  says  that 
the  carryover  funds  are  lost.  Carryover 
funds  are  always  included  in  appropria- 
tions for  the  next  fiscal  year,  are  they 
not?  The  gentleman  just  made  the  ob- 
servation that  the  carryover  funds  are 
lost.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  accurate. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  It  has  been 
tnie  heretofore  that  carryover  funds 
were  not  lost,  but  from  this  year  for- 
ward, fiscal  year  1974,  they  will  be  lost, 
due  to  the  wording  of  the  appropriation 
bill  which  will  be  considered  by  this  body 
later  today. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Oh,  I  see.  This  is  some- 
thing new  in  procedure;  something  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  It  is  not  very 
far  in  the  future. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mi-.  Wydler). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  the  "noes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  109,  noes  238, 
not  voting  86.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  2651 
AYES— 109 


Archer 

Duncan 

King 

Arends 

Eshleman 

Kuykendall 

Armstrong 

Flndley 

Landgrebe 

Baker 

Fish 

Latta 

Beard 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Lent 

Bell 

Frelinghuysen 

Lott 

Blackburn 

Frey 

McCollister 

Bray 

Froehlich 

McEwen 

Brown.  Mich. 

Goodllng 

Madlgan 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Gross 

Michel 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Gubser 

Miller 

Burgener 

Guyer 

Minshall.Ohio 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hanrahan 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Camp 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Mlzell 

Carter 

Harsha 

Moorhead, 

Clancy 

Heinz 

Calif. 

Cleveland 

Hillis 

Myers 

Collier 

Hogan 

O'Brien 

Collins,  Tex. 

Holt 

Peyser 

Conlan 

Huber 

Powell,  Ohio 

Crane 

Hudnut 

Quillen 

Daniel.  Robert 

Hunt 

Rarlck 

W..  Jr. 

Jarman 

Robinson.  Va. 

Davis.  Wi.s. 

Johnson.  P.t. 

Roucallo,  NY. 

Dennis 

Keating 

Rousselot 

Derwinski 

Kemp 

Ruth 

Dickinson 

Ketchum 

Scherle 

Schueebeli 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Walsh 

Sebelius 

Symms 

Ware 

Shoup 

Talcott 

Wiggins 

Shrlver 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Williams 

Shuster 

Teague,  Calif. 

Winn 

Skubitz 

Thone 

Wydler 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Towell,  Nev. 

Wylie 

Snyder 

Treen 

Young.  Fla. 

Spence 

Vander  Jagt 

Young.  SO. 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Veysey 
NOES— 238 

Zion 

Abdnor 

Fulton 

Parrls 

Abzug 

Gaydos 

Passman 

Adams 

Gettys 

Patten 

Addabbo 

Giaimo 

Perkins 

Alexander 

Gibbons 

Pettis 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Ginn 

Pickle 

Andrews, 

Goldwater 

Pike 

N.  Dak. 

Grasso 

Podell 

Aununzio 

Green.  Oreg. 

Price,  ni. 

Ashley 

Green,  Pa. 

Pritchard 

Aspiu 

Griffiths 

Randall 

Barrett 

Gude 

Rangel 

Bennett 

Gunter 

,R.ees 

Bergland 

Haley 

Regula 

Bevtll 

Hamilton 

Reuss 

Biaggi 

Hanley 

Rlegle 

Blester 

Hauna 

Rinaldo 

Bingham 

Harringtoii 

Roberts 

Boggs 

Harvey 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Boland 

Hastings 

Roe 

Boiling 

Hawkins 

Rogers 

Bowen 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Rose 

Brademaii 

Helstoskl 

Rosenthal 

Brasco 

Henderson 

Rostenkowskt 

Breckinridge 

Hicks 

Roush 

Brinkley 

Holifield 

Roy 

Brooks 

Howard 

Roybal 

Brotzman 

Hungate 

Ryan 

Brown,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo 

St  Germain 

Buchanan 

Jones.  Ala. 

Sarasin 

Burke,  Calif. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Sarbanes 

Burke.  Mass. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Satterfleld 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Schroeder 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Jordan 

Selberling 

Burton 

Karth 

Shipley 

Butler 

Kastenmeler 

Slsk 

Byron 

Kluczynskl 

Slack 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Koch 

Smith.  Iowa 

Carney.  Ohio 

Kyros 

Stanton, 

Casey,  Tex. 

Lehman 

J.  William 

Chisholm 

Litton 

Stanton, 

Clark 

Long.  La. 

James  V. 

Clay 

Long.  Md. 

Stark 

Cohen 

McCloskey 

Steed 

Collins,  111. 

McCormack 

Steele 

Conte 

McDade 

Stephens 

Corman 

McFall 

Stokes 

Cotter 

McKay 

Stubblefield 

Coughlin 

•McSpadden 

Stuckey 

Culver 

Macdonald 

Studds 

Daniel.  Dan 

Madden 

Sullivan 

Daniels. 

Mahon 

Symington 

Domlnick  V. 

Mallary 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Davis.  Oa. 

Mann 

Teague,  Tex 

de  la  Garza 

Martin,  N.C. 

Thornton 

Delaney 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Tleman 

Dellenback 

Matsuuaga 

Udall 

Dellums 

Mayne 

Ullman 

Denholm 

MazzoU 

Van  Deerlin 

Dent 

Meeds 

Vanlk 

Dlggs 

Melcher 

Vlgorlto 

Dingell 

Mezvinsky 

Waggonner 

Donohue 

Mllford 

Wampler 

Downing 

Mills.  Ark. 

Whalen 

Drlnan 

Minish 

White 

Dulskl 

Mink 

Whltten 

du  Pont 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Eckhardt 

Moakley 

Wilson, 

Edwards,  Calif 

Mollohan 

Charles  H., 

Eilberg 

Montgomery 

Calif. 

Esch 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

WUson, 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mosher 

Charles.  Tex 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Moss 

Wolff 

Fascell 

Murphy,  111. 

Wyatt 

Flood 

Natcher 

Yates 

Flowers 

Nedzi 

Yatron 

Foley 

Nichols 

Young,  Ala-ska 

Ford, 

Nix 

Young,  Ga. 

William  D. 

Obev 

Young,  ni. 

Forsythe 

OHara 

Young,  Tex. 

Fountain 

O'Neill 

Zablockl 

Fraser 

Owens 

Zwach 

NOT  VOTING- 

-86 

Anderson, 

Broomfleld 

Cochran 

Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Conable 

Anderson,  111. 

Cederberg 

Conyers 

Ashbrook 

Chamberlain 

Cronln 

Badillo 

Chappell 

Danlelson 

Bafalls 

Clausen, 

Davis,  B.C. 

Blatnlk 

Don  H. 

Devlne 

BreauK 

Clawson.  Del 

Dorn 
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Edwards.  Ala 

Johnaon.  Calif 

Reld 

Erienboru 

Kazen 

Rhodes 

Fisher 

Landriim 

Rodlno 

Plynt 

Leggett 

Roucalio.  WjKO. 

Freazel 

lAijaa 

Rooney,  K.T. 

Fuqua 

McClory 

Rooney,  P*. 

Oilman 

MrXinney 

RunDds 

Oonsalez 

Mallllard 

Ruppe 

Gray 

Maraaltl 

Sandman 

arover 

Martin,  Mebr. 

Saylor 

ilammer- 

MaUiis.  Ga. 

Sikes 

.EChmldt 

Metcalfe 

Staggers 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Morgan 

Steel  man 

Hays 

Murphy.  NY. 

Stratton 

Hibert 

Nelsen 

Thompson.  N  J 

Heckler.  Ifass. 

Patman 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Ilinshaw 

Pepper 

Waldie 

Holtzman 

Poage 

Whitfihurst 

Morton 

Preyer 

Widuall 

Hosmer 

Price,  Tex. 

Wright 

Hutchinson 

Quie 

Wyman 

Ichonl 

Railsback 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
a-  above  recorded. 

.\Tr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  intended  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  this  bill  in 
order  that  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation throu^  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities might  more  directly  address  the 
energy  problem  which  faces  oiir  countiy. 
The  amendment,  which  would  have  been 
without  any  cost,  because  it  would  not 
have  been  funded,  would  have  committed 
the  National  Science  Foundation  to  des- 
ignate private  and  public  institutions  of 
higher  education  as  national  energy  re- 
.search  centers. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has 
suggested  that  they  would  prefer  that 
we  hold  hearings  on  the  measure.  Al- 
ready I  have  some  8  or  10  people 
on  the  committee  who  would  favor  this 
amendment,  but,  because  of  the  request 
of  the  National  Science  f^oundation  and 
becau.se  the  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  have  agreed  we  might  have  hear- 
ings witliin  the  month  of  July,  I  will 
therefore  not  offer  the  amendment,  but 
will  expect  that  we  will  advance  this 
matter  as  best  we  can  through  hearings 
on  it  later  on.  or  in  the  other  body. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  other 
body  has  a  provision  in  the  measure 
pending  before  them  which  actually  sets 
up  the  ofltce  by  statute,  that  would  per- 
mit the  handling  of  technological  mat- 
ters, and  I  think  that  is  a  proper  vehicle 
around  which  we  can  advance  this  idea. 

I  think  that  is  an  acceptable  approach, 
so  in  view  of  this  development.  I  will  not 
offer  the  amendment  and  will  ask  the 
committee  to  hold  hearings  on  it  next 
month,  if  it  is  at  all  possible. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

AMr.NDMrNT  OFFERED  BT  BTR.  RONCALLO  OF  TICW 
TORK 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

Tlie  CTerk  read  as  follows : 

Aniendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Roncallo  of 
New  York:  Page  11.  insert  alter  line  14  the 
following  new  section: 

Sbc.  9.  No  funds — 

(1)  tuitbckrized  to  be  appropri.ited  und«r 
this  Act  to  the  National  Science  Foundatioii 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  or 

(2)  heretofore  appropriated  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundatloo  and  remaining 
available  to  It  for  oMlgatton  and  expenditure, 
may  be  aaed  to  conduct  or  support  researcb 
in  the  United  States  or  abroad  on  a  biiman 


fetus    whicli    Is    outside    the    womb    of    its 
mocher  and  wblcti  has  a  beating  heart. 

Redesignate  the  suoceedtng  eectton  ac- 
cord in^ily. 

POINT    OF    OaOEB 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  New  Yoi°k  reserves  a  point  of  order. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  ordex-  that  the  amendment 
of  tlie  gentleman  is  not  in  oitler,  since 
the  language  involved  is  language  which 
essentially  deals  with  reappit)pnating. 
Making  available,  or  diverting  an  appro- 
priation, or  a  portion  of  an  appropriation 
ah'eady  made  for  one  purpose  to  another 
is  not  in  order  under  rule  VU,  2146, 
March  29. 1933,  page  988. 

This  is  an  authoi-ization  bill  and  not 
an  appropiiation  bill,  and  I  believe  that 
this  amendment  is ,  therefore,  not  in 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Yes, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  funds  which  have 
not  been  already  expended,  which  are 
appropriated  in  the  funds  for  the  future 
which  will  be  appropiiated.  I  believe, 
therefore,  it  is  in  order  and  it  is  a  cor- 
rect amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Hanley).  The 
point  of  order  is  purely  one  of  germane- 
ness, in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  and 
cannot  be  sustained.  The  amendment  is  a 
restriction  on  the  use  of  funds  available 
to  the  Science  Fomidation.  The  amend- 
ment does  "not  appropriate  any  such 
funds.  The  Chair  overrules  the  point  (rf 
order. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  Yoi*.  Mr. 
Chaii-man,  once  again  I  rise  to  ask  my 
colleagues  to  insure  that  appropriated 
funds  will  not  be  used  to  perform  vivi- 
section on  live  human  fetuses.  Just  3 
weeks  ago,  the  House  declared  unequivo- 
cally its  opposition  to  this  sort  of  ac- 
tivity by  passing  a  similar  amendment 
to  the  Biomedical  Research  Bill  by  a 
354-9  vote.  That  amendment  applied 
only  to  HEW.  The  National  Sciraice 
Foundation  is  another  of  the  Govern- 
ment agencies  which  is  intimately  con- 
cerned with  research  on  human  beings. 

One  of  their  publications  shows  esti- 
mated fiscal  year  1973  obligations  for 
basic  and  applied  research  in  the  life 
sciences  totaling  over  $90  million.  Any 
of  these  funds  could  be  used  for  live  fetus 
research  in  the  absence  of  statutory  re- 
strictions. 

The  breakdown  in  the  report  on  the 
bill  before  the  House  today  is  not  suffi- 
ciently detailed  to  indicate  just  how 
much  will  be  used  in  the  next  year  for 
research  on  human  beings,  but  let  us 
take  a  look  at  what  we  do  find ;  $61  mil- 
lion are  authorized  for  biological  sci- 
ences. Among  other  objectives  of  this 
program  we  find  the  following: 

Advancing  our  understanding  of  biological 
.structures,  functions  . . . ,  etc. 


Fostering  research  In  selected  areas  of  bi- 
ology wblcb  seems  espectaUy  ripe  for  dc- 
velopmeat.  .  .  ." 

Maintenance  and  care  of  certain  biologi- 
cal research  resources — primarily  organiza- 
tions caring  for  stocks  of  certain  living  or 
pre-^rved  organisms — and  also  research  fa- 
cilities, that  serve  a  nationwide  clientele. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  $9.5  mil- 
lion International  Biological  program  is 
"Advancing  our  knowledge  of  genetic, 
physiological  and  behavioral  adaptation 
of  human  beings."  The  Cooperative  Sci- 
ence program  provides  $3.8  million  for 
bilatei'al  research  and  exchange  pro- 
grams with  16  foreign  countries.  The  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1974  plus  prior 
year  funds  still  availahle  allows  for  a 
$5  million  special  foreign  currency  pro- 
gram with  eight  more  countries. 

Let  me  dwell  for  a  minute  on  wliy  I 
am  so  concerned  with  our  overseas  pro- 
grams. A  few  week  ago  I  told  you  tlie 
story  of  a  British  doctor  coming  here 
to  do  hve  fetus  research  in  Washington. 
D.C.  It  was  claimed  on  the  floor  that 
NIH  was  not  funding  this  type  of  re- 
search. I  can  state  here  categorically 
that  tliis  claim  is  not  true.  Just  last  sum- 
mer Dr.  Peter  A.  J.  Adam  of  Case  West- 
ern Reserve  University  in  Cleveland 
went  to  Helsinki.  Suppoited  by  NIH 
funds,  he  and  thi'ee  Finnish  researchers 
performed  some  of  tlie  most  abominable 
experiments  on  live  human  fetuses  tliat 
I  have  ever  heard  of. 

Let  me  quote  to  you  the  description 
printed  in  the  June  8  Medical  World 
News: 

To  produce  those  data,  the  iuvestigatoi  s 
severed  the  heads  of  12  previable  fetuses  ob- 
tained by  abdominal  hysterotomy  at  12  to 
20  weeks'  gestation.  The  beads  were  then 
perfused  through  the  internal  carotid  ar- 
teries. 

Can  you  believe  tliis,  Mr.  Chairman? 
It  is  the  making  of  a  new  Frankenstein. 
These  people  cut  the  heads  off  living  hu- 
man fetuses  while  they  still  had  a  heait- 
beat  and  stuck  them  up  on  tubes.  All  this 
to  find  out  if  some  sugar  substitute  called 
BOHB  could  serve  as  a  human  energy 
source. 

Dr.  Adam  says  that  legal  considera- 
tions and  the  principles  of  informed  con- 
sent are  irrelevant.  He  asks,  and  I  quote : 

Whose  right  are  we  going  to  protect  when 
we've  already  decided  the  fetus  won't  live  ? 

He  has  already  answered  his  own  ques- 
tion. If  the  fetus  won't  live,  then  it  is  hx- 
ing  now.  I  am  not  talking  about  abor- 
tion, I  am  not  here  concerned  with  how 
they  got  this  fetus.  What  I  am  con- 
cerned with  is  that  we  have  a  human 
life,  existing  independently  with  a  beat- 
ing heart,  worthy  of  oar  protection. 
Whose  right  are  we  going  to  protect? 
The  short  life  of  this  independent  hu- 
man being  and  also  the  right  of  society 
to  be  free  fr<Mn  vivi.section  of  its  own 
hving  kind. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  to  my  col- 
leagues, as  I  did  the  last  time,  that 
this  amendment  will  in  no  way  restrict 
experimental  theraputic  procedures  de- 
signed with  the  hope  of  preserving  and 
protecting  tiie  individual  human  life  in- 
volved. I  commend  tliis  type  of  experi- 
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mentation  and  note  that  much  of  the 
same  sort  of  data  can  be  obtained  by 
this  means,  rather  than  by  vivisection 
on  those  unfortunate  lives  which  caimot 
be  saved  without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
because  if  we  allow  the  latter,  it  can  only 
follow  that  we  will  soon  see  vivisection 
of  our  terminally  ill,  vivisection  of  our 
mental  defectives,  and  vivisection  of  our 
severely  handicapped. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
Commerce  and  Judiciary  Committees  will 
hold  hearings  and  report  out  legislation 
I  have  introduced  banning  all  Govern- 
ment agencies  from  conducting  hve  fetus 
research  and  providing  for  criminal  pen- 
alties for  researchers  who  refuse  to  fol- 
low congressional  poUcy.  These  bills  now 
have  about  35  cosponsors  apiece  and 
will  soon  be  introduced  in  the  Senate. 
When  they  are  enacted,  agency-by- 
agency  amendments  such  as  this,  will  no 
longer  be  necessary.  Until  then,  the  leg- 
islative business  of  this  body  must  go  on, 
and  I  intend  to  see  that  we  have  a  cl^ance 
to  stop  this  sort  of  appalling  research  ev- 
ery time  funds  which  could  be  subverted 
for  that  purpose  are  authorized  or  appro- 
priated. 

NIH  was  funding  live  fetus  research, 
despite  their  claims  to  the  contrary.  That 
is  why  I  am  not  interested  in  what  Na- 
tional Science  Foimdation's  policy  is, 
either  past,  present,  or  future.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  what  congressional  poUcy 
is.  I  am  concerned  about  the  stocks  of 
hving  or  preserved  organisms  maintained 
with  NSP  fimds.  I  am  concerned  about 
overseas  programs  conducted  where  hu- 
man life  is  held  less  dearly  than  here  in 
the  United  States,  and  I  am  concerned 
about  the  ethical  future  of  the  human 
race.  I  hope  that  the  House  will  pass  this 
amendment  and  once  again  go  over- 
whelmhigly  on  record  against  live  fetus 
research. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, so  far  as  this  side  of  the  aisle  is 
concerned  we  accept  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  respect- 
fully join  my  colleague,  Mr.  Roncallo 
of  New  York  in  his  splendid  second-ef- 
fort to  further  reverence,  esteem  and 
protect  the  sanctity  and  dignity  of  hu- 
man life. 

There  are  few  things  more  degrading 
than  the  crass  cheapening  and  callous 
mistreatment  of  that  divine  endowment 
which  only  God  can  give,  and  only  God 
should  take  away — precious,  human  life. 

In  these  days  of  imparalleled  change, 
unbelievable  exploration  of  land,  seas, 
and  space  in  days  of  war  and  peace, 
plenty  and  want,  ilse  and  fall  of  powers, 
ascension  of  new  science  and  tech- 
nology, and  copious  innovations  into 
every  avenue  and  path  of  human  en- 


deavor— there  is  one  thing  we  must  ever 
guard — life  itself. 

It  is  serious  enough  to  devalue  the  dol- 
lar— but  we  must  never  devalue  human 
life. 

My  only  lament  today  is  that  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  cannot  go  all  the 
way,  to  protect  the  unborn. 

Perhaps  after  these  Uttle  steps  are 
consummated  and  secured,  we  nill  have 
the  moral  courage  to  take  together  that 
giant  step  to  also  safeguard  the  right  of 
life. 

Almighty  God  has  created  us  with  inti- 
mate, wonderful,  and  personal  treasures 
and  estabUshed  us  "a  httle  lower  than 
the  angels."  Each  life  has  been  endowed 
with  the  promise  of  the  articulate  speech, 
the  creative  mind,  the  enduring  per- 
sonality, and  the  imperishable  soul. 

Our  Creator  will  indeed  be  glorified 
and  mankind  magnified  by  what  we  do 
here  in  the  measure  by  which  we  edify 
and  reverence  His  gifts  of  human's  Ufe. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yoik  has  expired. 

Mr.  GUYEK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
be  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Ms.  ABZUG  and  Mr.  ECKHARDT  ob- 
jected. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Ml".  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

We  as  Members  of  Congress  obviously 
have  differences  of  opinion  but  I  find  it 
very  difficult  as  a  woman  to  stand  in  this 
House  and  find  that  every  time  we  seek 
to  put  through  important  legislation, 
amendments  wiilch  are  not  really  ger- 
mane, though  they  may  have  been  ruled 
to  be  so,  are  brought  into  bills  wliich 
most  Memliers  of  the  House  support.  If 
we  really  want  to  discuss  tliis  particular 
issue,  I  will  address  myself  to  one  aspect 
which  is  entirely  different  from  tliat 
which  has  been  projected. 

There  are  in  this  country  millions  of 
women  who  have  had  and  continue  to 
have  miscarriages.  Perhaps,  if  we  are 
able  to  look  at  another  side  of  the  issue, 
we  can  investigate  how  we  can  really 
preserve  life  so  there  would  not  be  mis- 
carriages and  there  would  not  be  fetuses 
outside  the  womb  of  the  mother.  Then 
perhaps  we  coulJ  really  be  able  to  deal 
witli  the  question  of  the  "right  to  life"  in 
proper  terms. 

All  that  this  amendment  does  is  to 
shackle  scientific  progress. 

The  mention  of  the  word  "fetus"  is 
Eomehov.'  or  other  a  signal  or  a  code 
word  for  everybody  to  stand  up,  every 
man  and  some  women  in  this  House,  to 
say  that  we  must  vote  in  the  way  an 
emotional  appeal  indicates  rather  than 
on  the  basis  of  a  rational  analysis  and  a 
legislative  approach.  To  me,  this  is  very 
disheartening. 

I  have  no  objection  to  people  express- 
ing their  own  personal  views,  be  they 
social,  political,  religious,  or  moral;  and 
I  respect  them.  But,  I  make  an  appeal  to 
this  House  now,  having  witnessed  the 
emotionaUsm  last  night  which  will  de- 
prive poor  people  of  their  fundamental 
constitutional  right  to  legal  services 
without  disci-imination — I  make  an  ap- 
peal that  if  we  want  to  discuss  this  par- 


ticular issue  in  itself,  a  way  should  be 
found  to  have  a  rational  discussion  at 
a  rational  time.  We  should  not  abuse  the 
legislative  process  by  seeking  to  attach 
to  tills  piece  of  legislation  an  issue  which 
is  really  ii'relevant  and  nongermane.  We 
should  not  seek  merely  to  inflame  and 
impassion  people  instead  of  seeking  to 
enact  legislation  of  benefit  to  all  hu- 
manity and  mankind. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Jlr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  far  as  we  know,  this  amendment  has 
no  apphcation  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  Perliaps  it  does  to  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  but  as  far  as 
v.e  know  in  the  committee,  it  has  no 
application  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

Tliat  was  tlie  reason  we  agreed  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chau'man,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhaedt>. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentlewoman's  remaiks  are  very  well 
taken.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  getting 
an  attitude  tliat  all  our  scientists  are 
devoted  to  some  mad  experiments  such 
as  are  described  here  on  the  floor  and 
attributed  to  some  foreign  scientists. 
American  scientists  are  depicted  as  so 
many  Frankensteins  busily  engaged  m 
vivisection  and  monstermaking. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
when  we  deny  any  experimentation,  even 
on  a  nonviable  fetus,  we  are  not  respect- 
ing human  Ufe;  we  are  depriving  our- 
selves of  medical  research  which  does 
not  endanger  any  human  being  and  may 
well  save  the  lives  of  many  mothers  and 
their  babies' in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  strikes  me  that  this 
type  of  amendment  at  this  point  and 
without  further  committee  considera- 
tion is.  as  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  says,  completely  inadequate  treat- 
ment of  a  serious  question.  It  is  to  dem- 
agogue upon  an  issue  which  is  ex- 
tremely important  and  should  be  con- 
sidered fully  and  separately  and  apart 
from  a  bill  of  the  type  now  before  this 
House. 

Mr.  Chau-man.  I  compliment  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  on  her 
statement. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr, 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Roncallo  >. 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  tliank  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee  for  accepting 
the  amendment. 

Tlie  reason  why  I  put  the  amendment 
in  was  because  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  used  the  precise  language  tliat 
the  chairman  did,  saying  that  "insofar  as 
we  know"  no  funds  were  being  used  for 
experimentation  on  live  fetuses.  As  I 
said  a  few  minutes  ago,  tliey  didn't  know 
quite  enough  about  their  own  operations. 
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because  an  American  researcher  using 
NIH  funds  in  Finland  was  cutting  the 
heads  off  of  live  fetuses  In  Finland  as 
late  as  last  summer. 

In  addition  to  any  active  research 
x\hich  might  be  supported  by  National 
Science  Foundation  funds  without  our 
knowledge.  I  question  the  source  of  the 
stockpiles  of  living  and  preserved  or- 
ganisms, organs,  and  tissues  funded  by 
NSF.  If  any  of  these  stocks  came  from 
live  human  fetuses,  I  believe  my  amend- 
ment would  apply,  as  such  stockpiles 
would  certainly  be  in  "support"  of  the 
research  we  would  prohibit. 

I  am  siure  that  the  chairman  has  good 
intentions  and  probably  knows  of  no  oc- 
casion where  NSF  funds  are  used  for  ex- 
perimentation on  live  fetuses.  I  would 
like  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  such 
use  by  the  passage  of  thLs  amendment. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
add  my  voice  to  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  support  this  amendment  to  H.R. 
8510  to  forbid  the  use  of  National  Science 
Foundation  fimds  to  conduct  or  support 
live  fetus  research  either  in  the  United 
States  or  overseas. 

A  recent  front-page  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  pointed  out  that  as 
things  now  stand  American  scientists 
can  and  do  utilize  Federal  funds  to  con- 
duct research  on  live  fetuses  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

This  is  an  activity  that  is  repugnant 
to  millions  of  Americans  and  one  which 
I  feel  should  not  be  supported  with  tax- 
payers' dollars. 

The  House  recently  acted  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  appropriated 
to  HEW  to  support  research  on  human 
fetuses  existing  outside  their  mother 
with  a  beating  heart. 

The  amendment  now  offered  would  ex- 
tend that  ban  to  research  supported  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

In  light  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
earlier  this  year  striking  down  State 
limitations  on  abortions  and  greatly  in- 
creasing this  practice  in  the  United 
States,  I  believe  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  we  act  quickly  to  assure 
that  live  human  fetuses  not  be  used  as 
"guinea  pigs"  for  scientific  experimenta- 
tion. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  two  points.  First 
of  all,  imasual  as  it  may  sound,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Ms. 
Abzug). 

I  take  it  as  an  insult  to  me,  in  a  way 
as  a  member  of  this  subcommittee  and  as 
a  member  of  this  committee,  that  an 
amendment  such  as  this  would  be  offered 
to  this  legislation.  We  had  extensive 
hearings. 

Our  subcommittee  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Davis)  ;  the 
full  committee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  (Mr.  Teacue)  ;  and  every 
member  of  our  subcommittee  and  com- 
mittee that  I  have  any  knowledge  of,  as 
to  their  philosophy  of  government  and  of 
life  itself,  would  feel  sympathetic  on  the 
issue  of  life  or  death  and  human  rights, 
to  the  general  thrust  of  the  amendment. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  extensive 


hearings  on  this  legislatlcm.  Nowhere  In 
any  of  oiu*  hearings,  at  any  time,  was  any 
thought  given  or  any  suggestion  of  a 
thought  made  th<Ht  anything  like  this  was 
going  on  with  National  Science  Founda- 
tion grants.  The  gentleman  who  offered 
the  amendment  to  my  knowledge  was 
never  present  in  our  committee  room. 
There  was  never  anyone  who  ever  sug- 
gested, by  innuendo  or  direct  testimony, 
that  there  was  any  kind  of  experimenta- 
tion of  the  sort  mentioned  in  his  state- 
ment under  the  auspices  of  the  NSF. 

We  might  as  well  pass  an  amendment, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  would  preclude  ex- 
perimental activity  on  human  life  itself, 
not  just  on  the  human  fetus,  as  some- 
thing of  the  natiu-e  of  this  amendment. 

I  know  it  is  purely  argumentative  for 
me  to  make  these  statements.  This 
amendment  will  probably  carry  over- 
whelmingly, and  that  is  all  right,  for  I 
do  not  object  to  it  but  there  is  absolutely 
no  point  in  it.  I  believ>.  we  should  be 
more  careful  as  we  legislate  here  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  believe  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  has  made  a  timely  and  appropriate 
observation.  There  will  come  a  time  when 
we  will  debate  this  issue.  It  ought  not  be 
on  legislation  of  this  kind. 

Diuing  the  past  2  weeks,  there  seems 
to  be  some  sort  of  fetus  fad  developing. 
Everybody  wants  to  trot  out  one  of  these 
amendments  on  whatever  legislation  is 
up.  This  is  not  the  time  for  it.  Whatever 
the  merits  might  be  on  either  side  of  the 
issue,  here  is  one  voice  which  says  we 
ought  to  be  more  careful  as  we  approach 
this  matter,  and  we  ought  to  put  a  stop 
to  this  kind  of  advocacy.  All  of  us  have 
already  voted  on  this  issue  several  times. 
There  is  no  need  for  this  amendment 
here. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  should  like  to  say,  along  with  the 
gentleman,  that  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York. 

Last  night  a  statement  was  made  on 
this  floor  by  an  attorney  who  said  that 
those  who  are  not  attorneys  should  not 
deal  with  attorney  matters.  I  do  not 
exactly  agree  with  the  gentleman,  but 
I  certainly  would  respect  his  expertise. 
I  am  a  scientist.  I  spent  my  adult  life  as 
a  scientist.  Until  2  years  ago,  when  I 
announced  for  this  office,  I  was  actively 
working  as  a  scientist. 

Let  me  assure  every  Member  here  that 
our  ethics  in  the  field  of  science  and 
scientific  research  are  every  bit  as  good 
as  those  In  law  or  in  any  other  profession. 
Furthermore,  the  sole  purpose  of  the 
scientist  is  to  seek  truth.  It  is  done  under 
careful  supervision,  aiider  careful  Fed- 
eral and  State  laws.  Research  must  go 


on  in  this  field.  This  demagogic  amend- 
ment Is  an  insult  to  the  scientist  and 
could  be  extremely  damaging  to  scientific 
research.  Any  destructive  research  on  a 
live  fetus,  capable  of  surviving  imtil  birth, 
is  clearly  Illegal  in  any  State.  Every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  knows  that  is  a  fact. 
Therefore,  every  Member  knows  full  well 
that  this  amendment  is  purely  and  sim- 
ply a  demagogic  move.  On  behalf  ot  the 
scientists  of  this  Nation,  I  ask  this  body 
to  reject  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Ml-.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  S-STMINGTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  do  not  suppose  the  gentleman  is  a 
doctor? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Not  this  one. 

Mr.  S'yMINGTON.  This  gentleman  is 
not.  I  suspect  there  are  a  good  many 
ladies  and  gentlemen  here  who  are  not. 

As  a  lawyer,  I  do  not  feel  qualified  i-e- 
motely  to  know  what  kinds  of  tests  might 
be  made  on  a  living  fetus  with  respect  to 
heart  beat,  weight,  size,  the  flow  of  blood, 
the  presence  of  a  malignancy,  or  any 
other  examinations,  however  cursory, 
that  might  portend  some  new  break- 
through in  the  fight  against  infant 
death,  illness,  or  disease. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  proponents  of 
this  amendment  are  suggesting  that  in 
no  way  should  the  medical  profession 
concern  itself,  for  purposes  of  learning 
more  about  living  things  and  the  manner 
in  which  life  itself  can  be  protected,  by 
dealing  in  a  sensitive,  tender  and  decent 
fashion  with  an  emergent  fetus.  It  seems 
to  me  this  amendment  on  its  face  betrays 
a  disregard  for  life.  And  If  its  author  has 
such  reverence  for  life  why  would  he 
write  into  any  law  that  the  only  thing 
one  can  do  with  a  fetus  is  to  ignore  or 
dispose  of  it,  absolutely  prohibiting 
treatment  which  might  be  interpreted  as 
"research."  Can  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment  reassure  me  that  thL:  is  not 
so? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  concur  in  his  statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman fi'om  Alabama  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Flow- 
ers was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
one  other  point  that  I  wish  to  make, 
and  this  is  really  the  reason  I  was  stand- 
ing here  when  this  other  question  arose. 

I  support  this  legislation  very  strong- 
ly, Mr.  Chairman.  However,  as  one  Mem- 
ber from  the  provinces,  some  might  say. 
I  want  to  serve  notice  on  the  National 
Science  Foimdation  that  when  future  re- 
quests come  before  this  committee  on 
which  I  serve,  I  am  going  to  expect  more 
national  application  in  the  grants  that 
they  make  to  oversee. 

I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  axe  becoming  a  nation  of  specialists  in 
only  certain  areas  of  this  coimtry,  and 
that  the  National  Science  Foundation,  in 
directing  these  grants  to  colleges  and 
imiversities  and  experts  in  whatever  field 
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it  might  be  around  the  Nation,  have  not 
used  a  sufficient  amount  of  geographical 
dispersion,  we  might  say,  so  that  we  will 
have  in  the  United  States  a  widespread 
opportunity  in  these  important  research 
and  development  programs. 

To  be  specific,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  see  more  grants  and  contracts  made 
to  colleges  and  imiversities  and  indi- 
viduals located  in  the  South  and  South- 
west of  our  great  Nation. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MK.  MALLART  TO  THK 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  BONCALLO  OF 
NEW    YOBK 

Mr.  MAIiIiARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mallart  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roncallo  erf  New 
York:  At  the  end  of  the  amendment  strike 
cut  the  following  language  "on  a  human  fe- 
tus which  Is  outside  the  womb  of  Its  mother 
and  which  has  a  beating  heart." 

And  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"on  a  living  human  being  which  research  Is 
in  any  way  prejudlcal  to  Its  health  or  svir- 
vival". 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
looking  at  this  amendment,  I  find  that 
it  is  in  approximately  the  same  terms  as 
the  amendment  offered  last  week  when 
we  voted  upon  it.  I  think  the  Members 
\.ill  find  that  the  definition  of  a  "fetus" 
is  imbom  manmialian  young.  Therefore, 
we  have  a  contradiction  in  terms  which 
exists  in  the  wording  of  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered.  We  are  talking 
about  a  fetus  which  is  outside  the  uterus 
and,  therefore,  the  amendment  is  not  in 
concord  witn  the  definition  of  "fetus." 

Therefore,  we  get  into  a  question 
where,  I  believe,  the  courts  would  have  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  in  construing  the 
legislative  intent,  whether  we  are  deal- 
ing with  viable  fetuses  or  whether  we 
are  dealing  with  human  beings  of  any 
particular  age. 

Fmthermore.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  does  not  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject of  whether,  in  fact,  the  research 
we  are  prohibiting  is  in  any  way  harm- 
ful or  prejudicial  to  the  life  or  health  of 
that  particular  human  being. 

I  have  no  desire  to  support  or  encour- 
age any  kind  of  prejudicial,  damaging 
experimentation  on  any  human  being, 
and  I  think  the  purposes  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Roncallo) 
is  attempting  to  serve  in  this  amendment 
are  desirable.  All  I  am  attempting  to  do 
in  this  amendment  is  to  clean  it  up  and 
make  sure  that  no  prejudicial  experi- 
ments or  research  will  occur.  I  also  wish 
to  make  sure  that  there  is  nothing  in  it 
that  would  in  any  way  restrain  appropri- 
ate experimentation  that  would  be  de- 
sirable and  perhaps  assist  in  the  devel- 
opment of  life  saving  or  life  extending 
di-ugs  or  procedures. 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Mallahy)  yield? 

Mr.  MALLARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Froehuch). 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  mo6t 
fetuses  that  are  available  today  for  ex- 
perimentation are  outside  the  womb  be- 


cause of  abortion.  The  fetus  may  live 
for  a  number  of  days  and  will  not  live 
beyond  a  number  of  days.  Under  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  'Ver- 
mont could  they  be  experimented  on? 

Mr.  MALLARY.  No,  they  could  not. 
They  are  living  human  beings,  and  there- 
fore under  that  amendment,  experimen- 
tation could  not  occur  on  them. 

,  Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  posi- 
tion we  find  ourselves  in  at  this 
moment  illustrates  a  lack  of  wisdom 
in  attempting  to  legislate  in  this  fashion 
on  an  issue  which  is  certainly  emotional, 
because  I  believe  that  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment  erects  a  very  effective 
bar  to  almost  any  kind  of  new  applica- 
tion of  medical  knowledge. 

I  believe  it  could  stop  some  of  tlie 
most  promising  methods  of  treating  ill- 
nssses:  malignancies,  strokes,  and  heart 
disease.  I  believe  it  is  the  absolute  ulti- 
mate of  the  ridiculous.  I  think  it  is 
shocking  and  offensive  that  thoughtful 
Members  of  a  body  as  great  as  this 
should  so  idly  and  unknowingly  propose 
language  which  could  create  such  great 
and  grave  mischief.  I  think  it  is  time 
that  we  start  looking  at  what  we  are  do- 
ing and  stop  worrj^g  about  every  last 
vote  in  every  last  precinct  at  home,  be- 
cause that  is  the  motivation.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  conduct  your  campaign; 
this  is  not  the  place  for  pure,  unmitigated 
demagoguery,  and  that  is  precisely  what 
we  are  seeing  committed  here  this  after- 
noon. Stop  and  think. 

Well,  the  gentleman  says  there  is  a 
demagogue  here,  but  let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  in  my  district  there  will 
be  many  who  take  violent  exception  to 
what  I  say.  At  least  my  conscience  does 
not  revolt  against  what  I  do,  and  I  would 
rather  have  mine  than  his. 

Mr.  YATES.  Will  th3  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  read  in  a  magazine  re- 
cently about  a  series  of  experiments  be- 
ing done  on  certain  prisoners  with  their 
consent.  They  were  being  injected  with 
germs  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
new  truths  about  a  certain  disease  which 
would  be  helpful  to  future  generations 
of  human  beings.  Would  not  that  kind  of 
experiment  be  barred  imder  the  terms 
of  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
■Vermont? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Let  me  make  it  more  per- 
sonal. In  1967  I  suffered  an  arterial  oc- 
clusion and  had  medicine  been  barred 
from  any  but  that  which  was  proven,  I 
might  well  not  be  here.  And  I  am  not  the 
only  Member  of  this  body  who  can  call 
forth  such  experiences. 

I  tell  you  this  is  an  offense  against 
human  life  and  against  intelligence.  It 
is  a  shocking  tiling  that  is  being  pro- 
posed, and  I  hope  the  House  will  have  the 
courage  to  turn  it  down. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  conclude  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  avoid  amend- 
ments on  this  subject,  on  abortion,  on 
aid  to  North  Vietnam  on  each  authoriza- 
tion bill  that  goes  through  here  in  a  re- 
lated area  If  the  committees  in  charge 
of  these  bills  would  have  hearings  ai.d 
would  report  the  bills  en  these  subjects 
that  are  not  getting  attention  by  the 
respective  committee.  The  Judici.iry 
Committee,  Subcommittee  No.  4,  is  not 
doing  anything  on  the  issue  of  abortion. 
Abortion  bills  are  sitting  there  locked  up 
and  probably  will  be  for  the  rest  of  this 
session.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  offered  bills  miking  it  a  criminrl  act 
to  deal  with  experimentation  on  fetuses. 
I  do  not  know  what  committee  that  bill 
is  in,  but  it  is  not  getting  a  hearing. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  WUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  serves  on  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  But  not  Subcom- 
mittee No.  4. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Right.  I 
understand  he  has  been  to  a  number  of 
Judiciary  Committee  meetings  in  which 
I  am  sitting  across  the  room  and  I  am 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to  which 
these  various  amendments  have  been  as- 
signed. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  This  is 
the  first  time  the  gentleman  ever  looked 
me  in  the  eye  or  ever  spoke  to  me  on  the 
subject.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  I  have  not  spoken  to 
you. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  How  can 
the  gentleman  come  to  the  floor  of  the ' 
House  with  a  complaint  that  a  measure  Is 
not  receiving  attention  when  he  has 
never  even  brought  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Has  the  chairman 
of  Subcommittee  No.  4  any  intention  of 
having  hearings  in  this  session  on  the 
issue  of  abortion? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  think 
it  is  very  interesting  the  gentleman  com- 
plains bitterly  about  no  attention  and 
then,  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  without 
any  notice  whatsoever,  weeks  and  weeks 
into  the  session  he  asks  questions  in  front 
of  the  whole  world  are  we  going  to  have 
sessions  or  are  we  to  have  hearings. 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  intention  of  having  any  hear- 
ings on  the  issue  of  abortion,  the  issue 
that  the  gentleman  has  not  addressed 
himself  to? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  should 
make  an  appointment  with  the  members 
of  the  committee,  and  talk  about  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 
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Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ron- 
CALLO)  and  I  wish  to  as.sociate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  and  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Froehlich). 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
more  comment :  It  is  amazing  that  when 
we  deal  with  the  subject  of  abortion  or 
experimentation  on  live  fetuses  that  we 
are  dealing  with  an  emotional  Issue,  but 
when  we  deal  with  the  combing  in  Cam- 
bodia we  are  not  dealing  with  an  emo- 
tional issue.  My,  how  the  standards 
change. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  VermcHit  (Mr.  Mallary)  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  RoNCAtLo). 

PABLIAMENTARY  INQUTBT 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  Clerk  read  the  text  of  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment,  so  that 
we  know  what  we  are  voting  on? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  Clerk  will  reread  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mallabt  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New 
York:  At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  strike 
out  the  following  language,  "on  a  human  fe- 
tus which  Is  outside  the  womb  of  its  mother 
and  which  has  a  beating  heart.",  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "on  a  living 
human  being  which  research  Is  ui  any  way 
prejudicial  to  its  health  or  siirvlval." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Mallary)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Roncallo), 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Roncallo). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chaii-man  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mi-. 
Chairman,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  288,  noes  73, 
present  4,  not  voting  68,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  266) 
AYES— 288 


Abdnor 

Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Aspln 
Baker 
Barrett 
Beard 
Bennett 


Bergland 

BeviU 

Biaggi 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bo  wen 

Bradenias 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brinkley 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Buchanan 

Biirgener 


Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clark 

Cleveland 

Cohen 

Collier 


Collins,  ni. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Oonte 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 

W,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnick  V. 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Denholm 
Derwinskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Donobue 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Ellberg 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Fish 
Flood 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Prelinghuysen 
Frey 

Froehlich 
Fulton 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Ginn 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Green.  Greg. 
Green,  Pa 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Ounter 
Guyer 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
H6bert 

Hechler,  W  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
HUlis 
Hogan 
Holt 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Colo. 


Abzug 

Ashley 

Bell 

Bingham 

Boiling 

Breckinridge 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burton 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Corman 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Dennis 

Dlggs 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fascell 


Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Teuu. 

Kafth 

Keating 

Kemp 

T.:etchum 

King 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

McColIister 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mabon 

Mailllard 

Maraziti 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Melcher 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

Miller 

Mills,  Ark. 

Minlsh 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mlzell 

MoEikley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Murphy,  111. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Parris 
Passman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pike 
Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 
Price,  m. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pritchard 
Quillen 
Randall 
Rarick 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Roblson,  N.Y. 

NOES— 73 

Findley 
Flowers 
Ford. 

WUliam  D. 
Fraser 
Giaimo 
Griffiths 
Haley 
Hanna 
Harrington 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hicks 
Holifield 
Holtznian 
Hungate 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jordan 
Kastennieier 
Lehman 


Rod  i  no 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Satterfield 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sebelius 

Seiberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubbleneld 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Thone 
Tiernau 
Treen 
Udall 
UUman 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorlto 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whaleu 
White 
Whltten 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  m. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zlon 
Zwach 


McCloskey 

McCormack 

McKay 

Mallary 

Mann 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Milford 

Mink 

Mitchell 

Mosher 

Moss 

Owens 

Pickle 

Fodell 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reuss 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Schroeder 


Md. 


Smith,  N.Y. 

Stark 

Steed 

Stokes 

Symington 


Carney,  Ohio 
Dent 


Thornton 
Van  Deerlln 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 

PRESENT— 4 
Ryan 


Wolff 
Yates 
Young,  Ga. 


Towell,  Nev. 


NOT  VOTING — 68 


Flynt 
Frenzel 
Fuqua 
Oilman 
Gonzalez 
Gray 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hays 
Hlnshaw 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Kazen 
Landrum 
Leggett 
Lujan 
McClory 
McKlnney 
Martin,  Nebr. 
Matbis,  Oa. 
Metcalfe 
Morgan 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Nedzl 


Patman 

Preyer 

Qule 

Railsback 

Reid 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Runnels 

Buppe 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Sikes 

Staggers  . 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Waldle 

Whitehurst 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Wright 

Wyman 


Anderson, 

Calif. 
Ashbrook 
Badillo 
Bafalis 
Blatnik 
Breaux 
BroomAeld 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Chamberlain 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Claw£on,  Del 
Cochran 
Conyers 
Cronin 
Culver 
Danielson 
Davis,  S.C. 
Dorn 

Erlenborn 
Bvlns,  Tenn. 
Fisher 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Hanley,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  8510)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  446,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  Houce  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engi-ossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  364,  nays  6, 
not  voting  63,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  267] 
■JTEAS— 364 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Baker 
Barrett 
Beard 
Bell 


Bennett 

Bergland 

BevUl 

Biaggi 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Breckinridge 

Brinkley 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 


Brown,  Mich. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
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Chisholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cohen 

Collier 

Collins,  HI. 

Collins,  Tex. 

conable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnick  V. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif, 
Ellberg 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 
Ford, 

WUliam  D. 
Firsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Frey 

Froehlich 
Pulton 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Ginn 

Goldwater 
Cloodling 
Grasso 
Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grifnths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hfibert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heiuz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HUUs 
Hogan 
Houneld 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 


Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Fa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Keating 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Latta 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

McCloskey 

McColIister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPall 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Ma:iden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mailllard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Maraziti 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Mezvinskv 

Michel 

Milford 

Miller 

Mills,  Ark. 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mizell 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  III. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'NeUl 
Owens 
Parris 
Passman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Podell 
Price,  m. 
Price.  Tex. 
Pritchard 
Qule 
Quillen 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuss 


Rhodes 

Riegle 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Satterfield 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebelius 

Seiberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tlernan 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 
Udall 
UUman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorlto 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whltten 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
WUson, 

Charles.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  111. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zlon 
Zwach 


NAYS— 6 

Gross 
Landgrebe 


Crane  Gross  Powell,  Ohio 

Devine  Landgrebe         Rarick 


NOT  VOTING— 63 

Anderson,  Fisher  Murphy,  N.Y. 

Calif.  Flynt  Patman 

Ashbrook  Frenzel  Preyer 

BadUlo  Fuqua  Railsback 

Bafalis  GUman  Reid 

Blatnik  Gonzalez  Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Breaux  Gray  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Broomfield  Hammer-  Rooney,  Pa. 

Brown,  Ohio  schmldt  Runnels 

BroyhUl,  N.C.  Hays  Ruppe 

Chamberlain  Hlnshaw  Sandman 

Clausen,  Johnson,  Calif.  Saylor 

Don  H.  Kazen  Sikes 

ClawBon,  Del  Landrum  Staggers 

Cochran  Leggett  Stubblefleld 

Conyers  Lujan  Thompson,  N.J. 

Cronin  McC.ory  Thomson,  Wis. 

Culver  McKlnney  Waldle 

Danielson  Martin,  Nebr.     Whitehurst 

Davis,  S.C.  Mathls.  Ga.  WldnaU 

Erlenborn  Metcalfe  Wright 

Evlns,  Tenn.  Morgan  Wyman 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Roncallo  of  Wyoming  with  Mr.  Wid- 
nall. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr.  White- 
hurst. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Say- 
lor. 

Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  (3arolina  with  Mr. 
Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Bafalis. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Cronin. 

Mr.  Mathls  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Hln- 
shaw. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Reid  with  Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Preyer  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Gilman. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr.  Liijan. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Danielson  with  Mr.  Del  Clav/son. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Hammerschmldt. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  BroyhUl  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Stubblefleld. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  7200, 
RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1973 

Mr.  JARMAN  (on  behalf  of  Mr.  Stag- 
gers* filed  the  following  conference  re- 
port and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
7200)  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Tax  Act  to  revise  certain  eligibility  con- 
ditions for  annuities;  to  change  the  rail- 
road retirement  tax  rates;  and  to  amend 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  order 
to  improve  the  procedures  pertaining  to 
certain  rate  adjustments  for  carriers 
subject  to  part  I  of  the  act,  and  for  other 
purposes: 


Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  93-319) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R. 
7200)  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937  and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax 
Act  to  revise  certain  eligibility  conditions  for 
annuities;  to  change  the  raUroad  retirement 
tax  rates;  and  to  amend  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  In  order  to  Improve  the  proce- 
dures pertaining  to  certain  rate  adjustments 
for  carriers  subject  to  part  I  of  the  act,  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  reconunend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  a.s 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following : 

TITLE  I— RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Se:c.  101.  Section  2(a)  of  the  RaUroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Women"  In  paragraph 
2  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Individ- 
uals"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Men  who  wlU  have 
attained  the  age  of  sixty  and  will  have  com- 
pleted thirty  years  of  service,  or  individuals" 
In  paragraph  3  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Individuals";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "such  men  or"  In  para- 
graph 3  thereof. 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  3201  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  rate  of 
tax  on  employees  under  the  RaUroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
all  that  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  f oUowlng : 

"In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  is  hereby 
imposed  on  the  Income  of  every  employee  a 
tax  equal  to  the  rate  of  the  tax  imposed  with 
respect  to  wages  by  section  3101(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  plus  the  rate 
Imposed  by  section  3101(b)  of  such  Code  of 
so  much  of  the  compensation  paid  to  such 
employee  for  services  rendered  by  him  after 
September  30,>  1973.  as  Is  not  in  excess  of  an 
amoimt  equal  to  one-twelfth  of  the  current 
maximum  annual  taxable  'wages'  as  defined 
in  section  3121  of  the  Internal  Revenue  C!ode 
of  1954  for  any  month  after  September  30, 
1973." 

(b)  Section  3202(a)  of  such  Code  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1965"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears in  the  second  sentence  thereof  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "1973"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(1)  $450.  or  (11)  "  wher- 
ever it  appears  in  the  second  sentence  there- 
of; and 

(3)  by  striking  out  ",  whichever  is  greater." 
wherever  it  appears  In  the  second  sentence 
thereof. 

(c)  Section  3211(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  the  rate  of  tax  on  employee  representatives 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  that  appears 
therein  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(a)  In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  is 
hereby  imposed  on  the  Income  of  each  em- 
ployee representative  a  tax  equal  to  9.5  per- 
cent plus  the  sum  of  the  rates  of  tax  im- 
posed with  respect  to  wages  by  sections  3101 
(a).  3101(b),  3111(a),  3111(b)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  of  so  much  of 
the  compensation  paid  to  such  employee 
representative  for  services  rendered  by  him 
after  September  30,  1973,  as  Is  not  In  excess 
of  an  amount  equal  to  one-twelfth  of  the 
current  maximum  annual  taxable  'wages'  as 
defined  in  section  3121  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  for  any  month  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1973." 

(d)  Section  3221(a)   of  such  Code   ^relat- 
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Ing  to  the  rate  of  tftx  on  employers  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "In  addition  to  other  taxes" 
aiKl  hU  that  follows  to  "except  that"  and  la- 
sertlnff  In  lieu  Oiereof  the  following : 

■•In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  Is  hereby 
imposed  on  every  employer  an  excise  tax, 
with  respect  to  having  individuals  in  his 
employ,  equal  to  9.5  percent  of  so  much  of 
the  compensation  paid  by  such  employer  for 
services  rendered  to  him  after  September  30, 

1973,  as  is,  with  respect  to  any  employee  for 
any  calendar  month,  not  Ln  excess  of  an 
amount  equal  to  one-twelfth  of  the  current 
maximum  annual  taxable  'wages'  as  defined 
in  section  3121  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  for  any  month  after  September  30. 
1973; '•. 

(e)  Section  3a21(a)  of  such  Code,  as 
amended  by  section  102(d)  of  this  Act,  is  fur- 
ther amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1965  "  wherever  It  ap- 
pears in  the  first  sentence  thereof  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "1973""; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(1)  $450  or  (11)" 
wherever  it  appears  in  the  first  sentence 
thereof:  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  ".  whichever  Is  greater." 
wherever  It  appears  in  the  first  sentence 
thereof. 

(f)  Section  3221(b)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  that  appears 
therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

•■(b)  The  rate  of  tax  imposed  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  increased,  with  respect  to 
compensation  paid  for  services  rendered  after 
September  30.  1973.  by  the  rate  of  tax  im- 
posed with  respect  to  wages  by  section  3111 
(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
plus  the  rate  Imposed  by  section  3111(b)  of 
such  Code." 

Sec.  103.  (a>  Section  6  of  Public  Law  91- 
377.  as  amended  by  .section  8(c)  of  Public 
Law  93-46,  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  "June  30.  1973"  each  time  that  date  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Decem- 
bei  31,  1974". 

(b)  Section  8(b)  of  Public  Law  92-46  te 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1973"  each 
time  that  date  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "December  31,  1974". 

(c)  Section  5(b)  of  Public  Law  92-460  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1973" 
each  time  that  date  appears  and  Inserting  iu 
lieu  thereof   'December  31,  1974  ". 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  3(a)  of  the  RaUroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

'■(«)  If  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended  to  provide  an  Increase  in  benefits 
payable  thereunder  at  any  time  during  the 
period  July   1,   1973,  through  December  31. 

1974,  the  individual's  annuity  computed 
tinder  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section and  that  part  of  subsection  (e)  of 
this  section  which  precedes  the  first  proviso 
shall  be  Increased  in  an  amount  eqtial  to  the 
difference  between  (1)  the  amount  (before 
any  reduction  on  account  of  age)  which 
would  be  payable  to  such  individual  under 
the  then  current  law  if  his  or  ber  annuity 
were  computed  under  the  first  proviso  of 
section  3(e)  of  this  Act.  without  regard  to 
the  words  "plus  10  per  centum  of  such 
amount'  contained  therein;  and  (11)  the 
amount  ( before  any  reduction  on  accotmt  of 
age)  which  would  have  been  payable  to  such 
Individual  under  the  law  as  In  effect  prior  to 
July  1,  1973,  If  his  or  her  annuity  had  been 
computed  under  such  first  proviso  of  section 
3(e)  of  this  Act.  without  regard  to  the  words 
'plus  10  per  centum  of  such  total  amount" 
contained  therein  (asstuning  for  this  purpose 
that  the  eligibility  conditions  and  the  pro- 
portions of  the  primary  Insurance  amounts 
payable  tmder  the  then  ctirrent  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  had  been  In  effect  prior  to  July  1, 
1973)  :  Proiided.  however.  That,  In  comput- 


ing such  amount,  only  the  social  security 
benefits  which  would  have  been  payable  to 
the  Individual  whoae  annuity  Is  being  com- 
puted under  this  Act  shall  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count: Provided  further.  That  If  an  annuity 
accrues  to  an  Individual  for  a  part  of  a  month 
the  added  amount  payable  for  such  part  of  a 
month.  If  wages  or  compensation  prior  to 
1951  are  used  In  making  any  computation 
required  by  this  paragraph,  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board  shall  have  the  authority  to 
approximate  the  primary  Insurance  amount 
to  be  utilized  In  making  such  computation. 
In  making  any  computation  required  by  this 
paragraph,  any  benefit  to  which  an  iudlvid- 
iial  may  be  entitled  under  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  shall  be  disregarded. 
For  ptiiposes  of  this  paragraph.  Individ- 
uals entitled  to  an  annuity  under  section  2 
(a)(2)  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
age  65,  aod  individuals  entitled  to  an  annu- 
ity under  section  2(a)(3)  of  this  Act  who 
have  not  attained  age  62  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  age  62.  Individuals  entitled  to  annuities 
under  section  2(a)  <4)  or  2(a)  (5)  of  this  Act 
for  whom  no  disability  freeze  has  been 
granted  shall  be  treated  In  the  same  manner 
for  purposes  of  this  paragraph  as  Individuals 
entitled  to  annuities  under  section  2(a)(4) 
or  2(a)(5)  for  whom  a  disability  freeze  has 
been  granted.  In  the  case  of  an  Individual 
who  Is  entitled  to  an  annuity  under  this  Act 
but  whose  annuity  is  based  on  Insufficient 
qviarters  of  coverage  to  have  a  benefit  com- 
puted, either  actually  or  potentially,  under 
the  first  proviso  of  section  3i'e)  of  this  Act, 
the  average  monthly  wage  to  be  used  In 
determining  the  amoiuit  to  be  added  to  the 
annuity  of  such  Indi-.idual  shall  be  equal 
to  the  average  monthly  compensation  or  the 
average  monthly  earnings,  whichever  Is  ap- 
plicable, used  to  enter  the  table  In  section 
3(a)(2)  of  such  Act  for  purposes  of  com- 
puting other  portions  of  stich  Individual's 
annuity." 

(b)  Section  2(e)  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  3(a),  (3),  (4), 
or  (5)  of  this  Act"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  3(a),  (3),  (4),  (5),  or  (6)  of 
this  Act"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
the  last  paragraph;  anc" 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

""The  spouse's  annuity  computed  under  the 
other  provisions  of  this  section  shall  (before 
any  reduction  on  account  of  age)  be  In- 
creased In  an  amotmt  determined  by  the 
method  of  computing  Increases  set  forth 
In  subsection  (a)  (6)  of  section  3.  The  pre- 
ceding sentence  and  the  other  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  operate  to  Increase 
the  annuity  of  a  spouse  (before  any  reduc- 
tion on  account  of  age)  to  an  amount  In  ex- 
cess of  the  maximum  amount  of  a  spouse's 
aiiiiulty  as  provided  In  the  first  sentence  of 
this  subsection.  This  paragraph  shall  be 
disregarded  in  the  application  of  tlie  preced- 
ing three  paragraphs." 

(c)  Section  2(1)  of  the  RaUroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"the  last  paragraph  plus  the  two  preceding 
paragraphs"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"the  last  paragraph  plus  tlie  three  preceding 
paragraphs". 

(di  Section  5  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  J937  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
enil  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(q)  A  survivor's  annuity  computed  imder 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  Increased  in  an  amount  determined  by  the 
method  of  computing  increases  set  forth  In 
subsection  (a)(6)  of  section  3:  Provided, 
hotcever.  That  In  computing  such  an  amount 
for  an  individual  entitled  to  an  annuity 
under  subsection  5(a)(2),  the  90.75  per 
centum  figure  appearing  in  the  third  para- 
graph of  section  3(e)  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  82.5  per  centum." 


Sec.  105.  If  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  to  provide  an  increase  iu 
benefits  payable  thereunder  at  any  time 
during  the  period  July  1,  1973,  through  De- 
cember 31,  1974,  the  pension  of  each  Individ- 
ual under  section  6  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  anU  the  annuity  of  each 
Indlvidiui  tinder  the  Railroad  Retiremenl: 
Act  of  1935  shall  be  Increased  In  an  amount 
determined  by  the  method  of  computing  in- 
creases set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  section 
104  of  this  Act.  deeming  for  this  purpose  the 
average  monthly  earnings  (in  the  case  of  a 
pension)  or  the  average  monthly  compen- 
sation (In  the  case  of  an  annuity  \mder  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1935)  which 
would  be  used  to  compute  the  basic  amount 
if  the  Individual  were  to  die  to  be  the  aver- 
age monthly  wage. 

Sec.  106.  All  recertlficatlons  required  by 
reason  of  the  amendments  made  by  aection.s 
104  and  105  of  this  Act  shall  be  made  by 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  witliout  ap- 
plication therefor. 

Sec.  107.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  preparing 
and  submitting  the  report  provided  for  hi 
subsection  (c).  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  re- 
sponslbUlty  of  representatives  of  employees 
to  designate  (within  the  thirty -day  period 
commencing  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act)  and  notify  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  Identity  (by  name  and  posi- 
tion) of  the  labor  members,  and  of  repre- 
sentatives of  carriers  to  designate  (within 
such  thirty-day  period)  and  notify  such  com- 
mittees of  the  Identity  (by  name  and  posi- 
tion) of  the  management  members,  who  shall 
compose  the  group  authorized  to  prepare 
in  tlielr  behalf,  the  report  provided  for  In 
subsection  (c) . 

(b)  The  group  so  authorized  to  prepare 
the  report  provided  for  In  subsection  (c) 
shall— 

(1)  hold  such  meetings  (which  shall  not 
be  less  often  than  onoe  each  month)  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  that  such  report  will 
be  submitted  within  the  time  provided,  and 
contain  the  material  prescribed,  under  sub- 
section (c);  and 

(2)  submit  to  such  committees  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1973,  November  1,  1973,  and  Jan- 
tiary  1,  1974,  Interim  reports  as  to  the  prog- 
ress being  made  toward  completion  of  the 
report  provided  for  In  subsection  (c) ;  except 
that  no  such  Interim  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted after  the  submission  of  the  report 
provided  for  In  subsection    (c). 

(c)(1)  Not  later  than  April  1,  1974,  rep- 
resentatives of  employees  and  representa- 
tives of  carriers,  acting  through  the  group 
designated  by  them  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a),  shall  submit  to  such  committees  a  re- 
port containing  their  Joint  recommendations 
for  restructuring  the  railroad  retirement 
system  in  a  manner  which  will  assure  the 
long-term  actuarial  souiulness  of  such  sys- 
tem, which  recommendations  shall  take  into 
account  the  specific  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  on  Railroad  Retirement. 

(2)  The  Joint  recommendations  contained 
In  such  report  shall  be  specific  and  shall  be 
presented  In  the  form  of  a  draft  bill. 

Sec.  108.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  its 
intent  to  enact  legislation  in  1974,  effective 
not  later  than  January  1,  1975,  which  will 
assure  the  long-term  actuarial  soundness  of 
the   raUroad   retirement   system. 

Sec  109.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by 
section  101  of  this  Act  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  July  1.  1974:  Provided,  however.  That 
those  amendments  shall  not  apply  to  iiidi- 
vtduals  whose  annuities  began  to  accrue 
prior  to  that  date. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  section  102 
of  this  Act  Shall  become  effective  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1973,  and  shaU  apply  only  vrtth  re- 
spect to  compensation  paid  for  services  ren- 
dered on  or  after  that  date:  Provided,  hou- 
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ever.  That  such  amendments  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  any  dock  company,  common 
carrier  railroad,  or  railway  labor  organization 
described  in  section  1(a)  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937,  with  respect  to  those 
of  Its  employees  covered  as  of  October  1, 
1973,  by  a  private  supplemental  pension  plan 
established  through  collective  bargaining, 
where  a  moratorium  in  an  agreement  made 
on  or  before  March  8,  1973,  Is  applicable  to 
changes  In  rates  of  pay  contained  in  the 
current  collective-bargaining  agreement  cov- 
ering such  employees,  until  the  earlier  of 
(1)  the  date  as  of  which  such  moratorium 
expires,  at  (2)  the  date  as  of  which  such 
dock  company,  common  carrier  railroad,  or 
railway  labor  organization  agrees  through 
collective  bargaining  to  make  the  provisions 
of  such  amendments  applicable. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  103 
and  104  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  on  the 
enactment  date  of  this  Act:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  any  Increases  in  annuities  or  pen- 
sions resulting  from  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 104  and  105  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective 
on  the  same  date  or  dates  as  the  benefit 
increases  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  which  gave  rise  to  such  annuity  or  pen- 
sion Increases  are  effective. 

Sec.   110.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Railroad  Retirement  Amendments  of  1973". 
TITLE  II— INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  201.  Section  15a  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (49  U.S.C.  15a)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

'■(4)  (a)  The  Commission  shall  by  rule,  on 
or  before  August  1,  1973,  establish  require- 
ments for  petitions  for  adjustment  of  inter- 
state rates  of  common  carriers  subject  to  this 
part  based  upon  Increases  In  expenses  of 
such  carriers  resulting  from  any  Increases  in 
taxes  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act, 
as  amended,  occurring  on  or  before  January 
1,  1975,  or  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Amendments  of 
1973.  Such  requirements,  established  pur- 
suant to  section  553  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  (with  time  for  comment  limited 
so  as  to  meet  the  required  date  for  estab- 
lishment and  subject  to  future  amendment 
or  revocation) ,  shall  be  designed  to  facilitate 
fair  and  expeditious  action  on  any  such  peti- 
tion as  required  In  subparagraph  (b)  of  this 
paragraph  by  disclosing  such  information  as 
the  amount  needed  in  rate  increases  to  offset 
such  Increases  In  expenses  and  the  avail- 
ability of  means  other  than  a  rate  Increase 
by  which  the  carrier  might  absorb  or  offset 
such  increases  In  expenses. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Commission  shall,  within  thirty 
days  of  the  filing  of  a  verified  petition  In 
accordance  with  rules  promulgated  under 
subparagraph  (a)  of  this  paragraph,  by  any 
carrier  or  group  of  carriers  subject  to  this 
part,  permit  the  establishment  of  Increases 
in  the  general  level  of  the  Interstate  rates 
of  said  carrier  or  carriers  in  an  amount  ap- 
proximating that  needed  to  offset  Increases 
in  expenses  theretofore  experienced  or  de- 
monstrably certain  to  occur  commencing  on 
or  before  the  effective  date  of  the  increased 
rates,  as  a  result  of  any  increases  In  taxes 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act.  as 
amended,  occurring  on  on  before  January  1, 
1975,  or  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Amendments  of  1973. 
Such  Increases  In  rates  may  be  made  effec- 
tive on  not  more  than  thirty  nor  less  than 
ten  days'  notice  to  the  public,  notwithstand- 
ing any  outstanding  orders  of  the  Commis- 
sion. To  the  extent  necessary  to  effectuate 
their  establishment,  rates  so  Increased  shall 
be  relieved  from  the  provisions  of  section  4 
of  this  part  and  may  be  published  In  tariff 
supplements  of  the  kind  ordUiarlly  author- 
ized In  general  increase  proceedings. 

"(c)    The  Commission  shall  within  sixty 


days  from  the  date  of  establishment  of  In- 
terim rates  under  paragraph  (4)(b)  of  this 
section  commence  hearings  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  final  rate  determination.  The 
Commission  shall  then  proceed  to  make  such 
final  rate  determination  with  the  carrier 
having  the  burden  of  proof.  In  making  such 
determination,  the  Commission  may  take 
Into  account  all  factors  appropriate  '.:>  rate- 
making  generally  under  part  I  of  this  Act 
and  shall  determine  such  final  rates  under 
the  standards  and  limitations  applicable  to 
ratemaklng  generally  under  part  I  of  this 
Act.  If  the  increases  in  rates  finally  author- 
ized by  the  Commission  are  less  than  the 
Increases  In  rates  initially  made  effective,  the 
carrier  or  carriers  shall,  subject  to  such  tariff 
provisions  as  the  Commission  shall  deem  suf- 
ficient, make  such  refunds  (In  the  amount 
by  which  the  Initially  Increased  rate  col- 
lected exceeds  the  finally  authorized  in- 
creased rate)  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  Com- 
mission, plus  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest 
as  determined  by  the  Commission.  Nothing 
contained  in  this  paragraph  shall  limit  or 
otherwise  affect  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
mission to  authorize  or  to  permit  to  become 
effective  any  increase  In  rates  other  than  the 
Increases  herein  spteclfied. 

•"(d)(A)  The  State  authority  having  jur- 
isdiction over  petitions  for  Intrastate  rate 
increases  by  any  carrier  or  group  of  carriers 
subject  to  part  I  of  this  Act  shall,  within  60 
days  of  the  filing  of  a  verified  petition  for 
such  Increases  based  upon  increases  in  ex- 
penses of  such  carriers  as  a  result  of  any 
increases  in  taxes  under  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act,  as  amended,  occurring  on  or 
before  January  1,  1975,  or  as  a  result  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Amendments  of  1973,  act  upon  said  peti- 
tion. Such  State  authority  may  grant  an  in- 
terim rate  increase  or  a  final  rate  increase. 
If  such  State  authority  grants  any  Interim 
rate  increases,  it  shall  thereafter  investigate 
and  determine  the  reasonableness  of  such  in- 
creases and  modify  them  to  the  extent  re- 
quired by  applicable  law.  To  the  extent  that 
any  such  interim  increases  are  reduced  as 
a  result  of  the  action  of  a  State  authority, 
the  carrier  or  carriers  shall  make  such  re- 
funds (In  the  amount  by  which  the  initially 
Increased  rate  collected  exceeds  the  finally 
authorized  Increased  rate)  as  may  be  ordered 
by  such  State  authority,  plus  a  reasonable 
rate  of  Interest  as  determined  by  the  State 
authority. 

"(B)  If  a  State  authority  denies  in  toto 
such  a  petition  filed  with  It  by  such  carrier 
or  group  of  carriers  seeking  relief  regarding 
such  Intrastate  rate  Increases  or  does  not 
act  finally  on  such  petition  within  60  days 
from  the  presentation  thereof,  the  Commis- 
sion shall,  within  30  days  of  the  filing  of  a 
verified  petition  by  such  carrier  or  group  of 
carriers  relating  to  such  interstate  rates,  act 
upon  such  petition  by  applying  the  rate- 
making  criteria  of  subparagraph  (4)  (c)  of 
this  paragraph.  If  the  Commission  grants, 
in  whole  or  In  part,  such  petition  by  any 
carrier  or  group  of  carriers,  the  Increase  au- 
thorized shall  be  considered  as  an  Interim 
rate  Increase  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(A)  above  and  shall  be  subject  to  final  de- 
termination by  the  State  authority  In  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  prescribed  for  in- 
terim intrastate  rate  Increases  as  provided 
above.  Including  the  ordering  of  refunds  by 
such  State  authority. 

(C)  If  a  State  authority  denies  In  part 
such  a  petition  filed  with  It  by  such  carrier 
or  group  of  carriers,  within  60  days  from  the 
presentation  thereof,  the  Commission  shall, 
within  30  days  of  the  filing  of  a  verified 
petition  by  such  carrier  or  group  of  carriers 
relating  to  the  Intrastate  rates  Involved,  act 
upon  such  petition  by  applying  the  criteria 
section  13(4)  of  this  part. 

(D)  Nothing  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B) 
shall  be  construed  to  abrogate  the  authority 
of  the  Commission  under  section  13(4)    of 


this  part  and  in  the  event  a  carrier  or  group 
of  carriers  subject  to  a  refund  requirement 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  files  a  peti- 
tion under  section  13(3).  the  refimd  require- 
ment shall  be  stayed  pending  final  order  oi 
the  Commission  under  section  13(4)  of  this 
part. 

(e)  Any  Increased  freight  rates  authorized 
shall  not  exceed  a  reasonable  level  by  types 
of  traffic,  commodities,  or  commodity  groups 
and  shall  preserve  existing  market  patterns 
and  relationships  and  present  port  relation- 
ships by  Increase  limitations  within  and  be- 
tween the  major  districts  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible without  authorizing  unreasonable  in- 
creases in  any  district." 

Sec.  202.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
Railroad  Rate  Adjustment  Act  of  1973". 
TTTLE    ni— SEPARABILITT 
Sec.  301.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application   thereof  to  any  person  or  clr- 
ctmistances  should  be  held  invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  such  Act  or  the  application  oi 
such  provisions  to  other  persons  or  circum- 
stances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Haxlet  O.  Staggers, 

John  Jabman, 

JORN  D.  Dingell, 

James  Harvet, 

Dan  Kctkendall, 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  House. 

WttLiAM  D.  Hathaway, 

Claibobne  Pell, 

Gatloro  Nelson-, 

Habolo  E.  Hughes, 

Walter  P.  Mondale. 

Richard  S.  Sckweiker, 

Robert  Taft,  Jr., 

J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr., 

Russell  Long, 

Wallace  F.  Bennett, 

Warben   O.   Magnuson, 

John  O.  Pastore, 

Vance  Hartke, 

Robert  Oriitin, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senatf  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
7200)  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937  and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act 
to  revise  certain  eligibility  conditions  for 
annuities;  to  change  the  railroad  retirement 
tax  rates;  and  to  amend  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  In  order  to  Improve  the  procedures 
pertaining  to  certain  rate  adjustments  for 
carriers  subject  to  part  I  of  the  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  recom- 
mended In  the  accompanying  conference  re- 
port: 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  substitute  text,  and  the  House 
disagreed  to  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  committee  of  conference  recommends 
that  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate,  with  an 
amendment  which  Is  a  substitute  for  both 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment. 
The  differences  between  the  House  bill,  the 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  the  substi- 
tute agreed  to  In  conference  are  noted  below, 
except   for   clerical    corrections,    conforming 
changes  made  necessary  by  reason  of  agree- 
ments reached  by  the  conferees,  and  minor 
drafting  and  clarifying  changes. 
Title  I — Amendments  to  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act.  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Tax  Act,  and  Certain  Public  Laws 
Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment provide  for  retirement  at  age  60  after 
30  jears  service  for  male  railroad  employ- 
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ees;  provide  for  an  extension  to  December  31, 
1074.  of  tbe  VempaTij  railroad  retirement 
benem  increaaee  preaentty  acbectuled  to  ex- 
pire July  1,  19T3;  provide  for  a  pass-through 
>>f  social  security  benefit  Increases  which 
uiight  be  enacted  in  1973  or  1974;  provide  for 
ii  shift  In  the  liability  for  the  payment  of 
railroad  retirement  taxes  from  employees 
CO  employers  to  the  extent  that  tbe  taxes 
are  imposed  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  tbe  rates 
prescribed  in  the  Social  Security  Act;  and 
i'or  the  establishment  of  a  labor  manage- 
ment committee  to  recommend  a  reetruc- 
lurlng  of  the  railroad  retirement  system  to 
losxire  its  actuarial  soiindness  with  recom- 
mendations to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
in  1974. 

The  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment also  provide  for  expedited  freight-rate 
making  procedures  applicable  to  interstate 
and  Intrastate  rates,  to  cover  the  costs  aris- 
ing out  of  this  legislation. 


Early     RrriaEMEm';      Pes>ian£nt     Benefit 

Incezases;    Actuarial   Deficit 

House  biU 

The  House  bill  provided  that  men  at  the 
age  of  60  can  retire  after  30  years  of  service 
without  reduction  In  their  annuities,  effec- 
tive only  with  respect  to  retirements  occur- 
ring after  June  30.  1974.  The  House  bill  also 
extended  the  temporary  benefit  Increases 
presently  due  to  expire  June  30,  1973, 
through  December  31,  1974. 

Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment,  la  part  A  of 
title  I,  provided  that  the  early  retirement 
eligibility  feature  would  expire  December  31, 
1974.  Part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Senate 
amendment  provided  for  making  permanent 
the  temporary  benefit  Increases  otherwise 
due  to  expire  December  31,  1974.  and  was  in- 
tended to  provide  for  making  permanent  the 
early  retirement  features,  along  with  pro- 
viding for  an  Increase  In  railroad  retirement 
taxes  of  7.5  percent  with  the  liability  for  the 
taxes  to  be  determined  by  the  Congress  in 
1974. 

Conference  substUule 

The  conference  agreement  deletes  the  spe- 
cific level  of  taxes  contained  in  the  Senate 
amendment,  but  provides  a  new  section  stat- 
ing that  the  Congress  declares  its  intent  to 
enact  legislation  In  1974,  to  take  effect  on  or 
before  January  1,  1975,  which  will  assure  th» 
long-term  actuarial  soundness  of  the  rail- 
road retirement  system. 

The  conference  agreement  also  makes  per- 
manent tbe  liberalization  of  retirement  eligi- 
bility for  men  at  age  60  with  30  years  of  serv- 
ice, and  leaves  for  the  legislation  to  be  en- 
acted in  1974  the  problem  of  making  the 
temporary  benefit  Increases  permanent. 

The  conferees  reoogniise  that  the  actuarial 
solvency  of  tbe  railroad  retirement  system  is 
a  serious  matter,  and  e.xpect  to  deal  with  it 
in  1974,  along  with  the  consideration  of  mak- 
ing these  temporary  increases  permanent,  as 
well  as  the  overall  restructurhig  of  the  Act. 

The  conferees  wish  to  emphasize  that  the 
solution  of  the  financial  problems  of  the 
railroad  retirement  fund  cannot  be  delayed 
beyond  1974.  Accordingly  tbe  bill  contains  a 
statement  tbat  it  is  the  Intent  of  Congress 
to  act  on  this  matter  during  1974,  and  fur- 
ther provides  for  the  submission  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  labor  and  management  for 
legislation  by  AprU  1,  1974.  A  joint  labor- 
management  committee  is  established  for  the 
purpose  of  formulating  such  recommenda- 
tions. 

Joint  Labos-Mamagememt  Comuittee 
House  bill 
The  HOTise  bill  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  joint  labor-management  committee 
c<Knpoeed  of  representatives  of  employees  and 
carriers,  which  would  report  no  later  than 
July  1,  1974,  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the  House 


Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, their  joint  recommendatlcos  for  re- 
structuring the  railroad  retirement  system. 

Senate  amendment 
The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  such 
a  committee,  composed  of  representatives  of 
employees  and  retirees  and  representatives 
of  carriers,  which  would  n>eet  not  less  often 
than  once  each  month;  would  submit  to 
Congress  interim  progress  reports  in  Septem- 
ber and  November  of  1973.  and  in  January 
1974;  and  which  would  present  a  draft  bill 
to  the  Congress  carrying  out  the  parties' 
specific  recommendations  for  restructuring 
the  railroad  retirement  system  in  a  manner 
which  will  assure  the  long-term  actuarial 
soundness  of  the  system.  Tbe  final  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  were  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  Uarcb  1,  1974. 

OoM/ereaoe  substitute 
The  conference  agreement  Is  substantially 
the  same  as  the  Senate  amendment,  except 
that  It  provides  that  the  committee  shall  be 
composed  of  representatives  of  employees  and 
carriers,  and  provides  for  the  submission  of 
a  report  to  the  above-mentioned  committees 
by  April  1,  1974,  In  order  to  give  Congress 
more  time  to  deal  wtlh  the  complex  Issues 
Involved.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  conferees 
that  the  periodic  progress  reports  need  not 
cover  all  Items  of  detail  Involved  in  the  nego- 
tiations, but  may  be  general  statements, 
sufficient  to  keep  the  Congress  Informed  of 
the  progress  being  made. 


Tax  Rate  Chances  for  Ratlwat  Labor 

Oecantzattons 

House  bill 

Both  tbe  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  a  provision  temporarily  ex- 
empting from  the  change  In  tax  liabilities 
imder  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  cer- 
tain steel  companies  whose  employees  were 
covered  by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  as 
well  as  other  supplemental  pension  programs. 

Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  extended  this  ex- 
emption to  railway  labor  organizations  which 
have  similar  arrangements  covering  their 
employees.  The  affected  organizations  are 
permitted  imder  the  amendment  to  obtain 
a  delay  in  the  transfer  of  tax  liabilities  until 
the  earlier  of  (1)  the  date  as  of  which  any 
moratorium  In  current  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements  covering  pay  expires,  or  (3) 
the  date  the  organization  agrees  through 
collective  bargaining  to  assume  the  liability 
for  payment  of  those  taxes. 

Conference  substitute 

Tbe  conference  agreement  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment. 


Title  II — Amenbiients  to  the  Interstate 
CoifMKRCB  Act 

SECTION    301 

House  bill 

The  purpose  of  section  201  was  to  allow 
railroads  to  increase  the  genend  level  of 
inter-  and  intrastate  rates  to  offset  increases 
In  costs  resulting  from  Increases  in  taxes 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act,  as 
amended,  occurring  before  Janimry  1, 1975,  or 
as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  the  House  bill. 
Under  tbe  procedure  established  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose,  the  Commission  was  re- 
quired, within  thirty  days  after  the  filing 
of  a  verified  petitton  by  a  carrier  or  group  of 
carriers,  to  fwrmit  tbe  filing  of  tariffs  provid- 
ing for  Increased  rates  to  become  effective 
not  less  Uian  10  nor  more  than  30  days  from 
the  date  of  filing.  (Such  Increases  could  not 
take  effect  until  tbe  cost  Increases  upon 
wbicb  they  were  based  had  become  effective.) 
The  Commission  could  withhold  permission 
to  file  tariffs  if  it  found  tbat  the  proposed 
increaae  cleariy  exceeded  the  anunint  needed 
to  covM'  tbe  Increases  in  costs,  but  other- 
wise once  the  tariffs  were  filed  the  Com- 
mission would  have  no  authority  to  suspend 


them  pending  final  determination.  After 
such  hearings  as  It  deemed  necessary,  the 
Commission  was  required  to  authorize  such 
permanent  increases  as  were  necessary  to 
offset  the  increased  costs  deso'ibed  above  In 
accordance  with  the  standards  applied  by 
the  Commission  under  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  In  the  event  that  the  increases 
autboriaed  on  a  permanent  basis  were  less 
than  those  Initially  allowed  and  collected, 
the  carriers  were  required  to  refund  the  dif- 
ference. 

SECTION   202 

This  section  provided  that  the  Commis- 
sion require  carriers  which  have  been  per- 
mitted or  authorized  increased  rates  under 
section  201.  above,  to  make  such  lucreaseb 
as  are  established  for  Interstate  traffic  con- 
currently effective  on  intrastate  shipments. 
The  Intrastate  Increases  thus  required 
wotild  be  deemed  to  have  been  prescribed 
under  section  13(4)  of  tbe  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  as  amended,  and  they  would  be 
subject  to  the  same  refund  provisions  as  de- 
scribed above. 

Senate  amendment 

Section  aoi  of  the  Senate  amendment 
would  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
to  provide  for  an  expedited  procedure  for  pe- 
titions reqviestlng  adjustments  of  interstate 
rates  of  common  carriers  (subject  to  part 
I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act)  based 
upon  increases  In  expenses  of  such  carriers 
pursuant  to  section  102  of  tbe  bill — Le.  rail- 
road retirement  tax  increases.  On  or  before 
August  1,  1973  the  Commission  was  required 
to  establish  in  an  informal  rulemaking  pro- 
ceedUig  requirements  for  such  rate  Increase 
petitions  which  would  "facilitate  fair  and 
expeditious  action  on  any  such  petition  .  .  . 
by  disclosing  such  information  as  tlie 
amount  needed  lu  rate  increases  to  offset 
sucti  Increases  in  expenses  and  tbe  avail- 
abUlty  of  means  other  than  a  rate  increase 
by  which  tbe  carrier  might  absorb  or  offset 
such  increases  in  expenses."  In  order  to  meet 
the  Aiigust  1  deadline,  tbe  Commission  could 
modify  Its  rulemaking  procedures  to  require 
conunents  sooner  than  30  days  after  publi- 
cation of  the  proposed  requirements. 

The  Commlssiou  was  required  to  act  upon 
a  petition  for  an  adjustinent  in  IntersUte 
rates  within  sixty  days  of  tbe  receipt  of 
such  petition.  If  the  petition  was  filed  in 
accordance  with  tbe  requirements  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  rule  as  discussed  above, 
the  petition  would  be  deemed  approved  as 
filed  If  the  Commission  failed  to  act  within 
the  required  sixty  days.  This  provision  was 
Included  to  Insvu*  timely  action  by  the 
Commission  within  the  sixty-day  period. 

Increases  for  Intrastate  rate  adjustments 
would  first  be  considered  by  the  State  au- 
thority having  Jurisdiction  over  such  Intra- 
state rates.  Tbe  State  authority  was  required 
to  act  upon  such  petition  within  sixty  days 
of  its  presentation  by  the  carrier.  If  the 
State  authority  denied  in  whole  or  in  part 
a  petition  or  failed  to  take  action,  the  Com- 
mission, upon  petition  to  it  by  tbe  carrier, 
was  reqtiired  to  act  upon  svicb  petition 
within  thirty  days.  The  Commission  could 
overrule  a  denied  petlUon  if  such  denial 
unduly  burdened   interstate  commerce. 

The  bUl  specifically  required  tbat  any  in- 
creased freight  rates  authoriaed  "shall  not 
exceed  a  reasonable  level  by  types  of  traffic 
commodities,  or  commodltlea  groups  and 
shall  preserve  existing  market  patterns  and 
relationships,  and  present  port  relationships 
by  uniform  maximum  Increase  limitations 
within  and  between  the  major  districts." 
Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  In  general  Incor- 
porates the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  with 
respect  to  Increases  In  Interstate  freight 
rates  related  to  Increases  in  railroad  retire- 
ment taxes,  but  requires  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  prescribe  toy  rule  the 
requirements  which  must  be  satisfied  in  the 
petitions  filed  by  carriers  for  uicreases.  The 
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substitute  revises  the  procedures  with  respect 
to  Intrastate  ratemaking,  and  makee  certain 
clarifications  with  respect  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  rate  Increases  so  as  to  avoid  dis- 
crimination between  commodities  and  dis- 
tricts. A  description  of  the  conference  sub- 
stitute follows. 

TtMo  oonference  substitute  adds  a  new 
paragrapb  (4)  to  section  16(a)  of  tbe  Inter- 
state Oommeroe  Act.  Subparagrt^ib  (a)  of  tbe 
proposed  new  paragraph  (4)  provides  tbat 
the  OomniLs.sion  shall,  by  informal  rule-mak- 
iug  iinder  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
establish  the  requirements  for  petitions  for 
adjustments  of  rates  of  conunon  carriers 
subject  to  part  I  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  occasioned  by  the  tax  increases 
prescribed  in  this  legislation.  In  existing  law, 
or  imposed  by  law  on  or  before  January  1, 
1975.  Tbe  requirements  which  the  petitions 
must  meet  shall  be  such  as  to  lead  to  the 
disclosure  of  the  availability  of  means  other 
than  a  rate  Increase  by  which  carriers  might 
absorb  or  offset  the  Increases. 

Subparagraphs  (b)  and  (c)  of  the  pro- 
posed new  paragraph  (4)  are  essentially  tbe 
same  as  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill,  but 
are  limited  to  Interstate  freight  rate  in- 
creases, and  tbe  carriers  are  required  to  pay 
interest  on  refunds  ordered  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Subparagraph  (d)  differs  from  both  the 
House  and  Senate  versions,  but  In  general 
follows  the  pattern  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, wltb  some  revisions.  In  the  case  of 
intrastate  rate  increases  to  offset  expenses 
arising  out  of  the  taxes  referred  to  above, 
the  carriers  must  Initially  apply  to  the  ap- 
propriate State  authority.  If  the  State  au- 
thority grants  the  full  amount  of  the  re- 
quested Increase  within  60  days,  the  Com- 
mission does  not  become  Involved  in  the  pro- 
ceeding. If  the  State  authority  chooses.  It 
may  grant  an  Interim  rate  increase  in  the  full 
amount  requested,  and  subsequently  order 
refunds  in  tbe  same  fashion  as  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  may  order  refunds 
lu  the  case  of  Interstate  rates. 

If  the  State  authority  does  not  act  on  the 
petition  within  60  days,  or  If  the  State  au- 
thority denies  the  Increase  entirely,  the  car- 
riers may  petition  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  an  order  granting  such  In- 
creases, and  tbe  Commission  must  act  upon 
that  petition  within  SO  days,  applying  the 
criteria  it  applies  to  final  determinations  of 
interstate  rate  increases  under  the  oonfer- 
ence substitute.  Thereafter,  the  State  author- 
ity may  consider  the  justification  for  the  rate 
Increases  granted,  and  may  order  refunds  if 
It  subsequently  determines  that  the  rate  In- 
creases are  not  Justified,  subject  however  to 
tbe  overau  authority  of  the  IntersUte  (Com- 
merce Commission  to  grant  relief  against 
undue  discrimination  agalnet,  or  burdens 
I  \ipon.  Interstate  commerce  in  accordance 
with  section  13(4)  of  the  IntersUte  Com- 
merce Act. 

If  the  State  authority  to  whom  a  petition 
ior  Intrastate  rate  Increases  Is  submitted  un- 
der this  section  grants  an  Increase  within  the 
60  day  period  prescribed  but  In  amounts  less 
than  requested  by  the  carriers,  tbe  carriers 
may  petition  the  IntersUte  ONximerce  Com- 
mission for  relief  under  section  13(4)  (relat- 
ing to  undue  discrimination  against,  or  bur- 
dens uiJon,  interstate  commerce)  of  the  In- 
tersUte Commerce  Act,  and  the  Commission 
is  requUred  to  act  on  that  petition  within  30 
days. 

Subparagraph  (e)  Is  derived  from  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  and  provides  that  any  In- 
creased freight  rates  authorized  are  not  to 
exceed  a  reasonable  level  by  types  of  traffic, 
commodities,  or  commodity  groups  and  are  to 
preserve  existing  market  patterns  and  rela- 
tionships and  present  port  relationships 
through  tbe  use  of  Increased  llmlUtions 
within  and  between  the  major  districts  to  the 
extent  possible,  but  not  in  such  a  way  as 
to  authorize  unreasonable  increa-ses  In  any 
district. 

CXiX. 1322— Part  16 


Harlet  O.  Staggers, 
John  Jakuan, 

JOHH  O.  ODRiKLL. 

Jajcbb  Haktxt. 

QAV  KTrVKKIfDALL, 

Managers  on  Vie  Part  of  the  House. 
William  D.  Hathaway, 
Claiborne  Peix, 
Gatlobi}  Nslson, 
Harold  E.  Ht7Ches, 
Walter  P.  Mont  ale, 
Richard  S.  Scrweiker, 
BoBXT  Taft,  Jr., 
J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr., 
Russell  Long, 
Wallace  P.  Bennett, 
Warrem  G.  Maonxtson, 
John  O.  Pastokk, 
Vance  Haktke. 
Robert  CJaimM. 

Uanagert  on  tlie  Part  of  the  Senate. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

^Mr.  DETT.ffl^ACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extoid  his 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday.  June  13,  I  was  absent  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  because  I 
was  addressing  a  meeting  of  the  Naticmal 
Aissociation  of  Trade  and  Technical 
Schools  in  San  Francisco  on  education 
legislation  and  on  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  the  Financing  of 
Postsecondary  Education. 

During  the  session  that  day,  the  House 
took  a  number  of  votes  on  H H.  8410,  the 
temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit,  and  on  House  Resolution  247,  to 
provide  for  consideratica  of  that  bill. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
as  follows: 

Rollcall  No.  214,  ordering  the  previous 
questimi  on  House  Resolution  247,  to  pro- 
vide for  immediate  consideration  of  H.R. 
8410.  I  would  have  voted  "no;"  Rollcall 
No.  215,  ordering  tlie  previous  question 
after  the  offer  of  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  by  Congressman 
Anderson,  I  would  have  voted  "yea;" 

Rollcall  No.  216,  to  adopt  the  Ander- 
son substitute  amendment  to  H.  Res.  247, 
I  would  have  voted  "yea;" 

Rollcall  No.  217,  passage  of  House 
Resolution  247  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  consideration  of  H.R.  8410,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea;" 

Rollcall  No.  218  as  a  quorum  call;  and 

Rollcall  No.  219,  passage  of  H.R.  8410, 
temporary  Increase  In  the  public  debt 
limit,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


DEPARTMENT  OP  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT:  SPACE, 
SCIENCE,  VETERANS,  AND  CER- 
TAIN OTHER  INDEPENDENT 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS.  1974 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  oa  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  453  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  bus.  453 

Resolved,  That  during  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  8825)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  for  space,  science,  veterans. 
«nd  certain  other  Independent  executive 
agencies,  boards,  commiaslous,  and  corpora- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 


and   for  other  purposes,   the  provisions  of 
clause  a,  rule  XXI  are  bereby  waived. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  (Mr.  Long)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
fi-om  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta>  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  453  per- 
mits the  CkMnmittee  on  Appropiiations 
to  submit  the  1974  appropriations  bill  for 
the  department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  otlier  independent 
agencies  for  action  <m  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  without  being 
subject  to  points  of  order. 

House  Resolution  453  provides  that 
the  provisions  of  clause  2,  rule  XXI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  are  waived  with 
respect  to  any  appropriation  contained 
in  the  bill  which  is  not  yet  authorized  by 
law. 

The  appropriations  recommended  in 
the  bill  for  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment programs  total  $3,165,305,000.  This 
includes  appropriations  for  housing  pro- 
duction and  moi'tgage  credit,  which  is  a 
program  providing  for  homeownership 
assistance,  rental  assistance  and  housing 
for  the  elderly.  Other  programs  Usted 
under  the  ETUD  appropriations  are  mod- 
el cities,  urban  renewal,  fair  housing, 
and  the  open  space  land  program. 

HJR.  8825  also  makes  appropriations 
for  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  Renegotiation  Board,  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission,  the 
Selective  Service  System,  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  and  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration. 

The  total  of  all  appropriations  in  H.R. 
8825  is  $19^070,954,000.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  adoption  of  House  Resolution  453 
in  order  that  we  may  discuss  and  debate 
HJl.  8825. 

Ml-.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  House  Res- 
olution 453  provides  for  the  considera- 
tion of  HJl.  8825,  the  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development;  for  space,  sci- 
ence, veterans,  and  certain  other  inde- 
pendent executive  agencies,  for  fiscal 
year  1974. 

This  is  a  rule  waiving  -joints  of  order 
against  the  bill  for  f ailm'e  to  comply  witli 
clause  2  of  rule  XXI.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  requested  this  waiver  because 
there  are  a  number  of  provisions  in  the 
bill  that  lack  authorization.  Specifically, 
they  are: 

Title  I  on  page  4,  lines  2  througli  6: 
comprehensive  planning  grants. 

Title  I  on  page  4.  lines  13  throu^  19; 
model  cities  programs. 

Title  I  on  page  4,  line  20  through  page 
5  line  8:  urban  renewal  programs. 

Title  I  on  page  5,  lines  9  through  19: 
open  space  land  programs. 

Title  II  on  page  12,  lines  8-25,  all  of 
pages  9,  10,  11,  and  page  12,  tines  1-7: 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration Research  and  Development. 

Title  II  on  pge  12,  lines  8-25,  all  of 
page  13.  tmd  page  14,  lines  1-4,  National 
Science  Foundation. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  8825  is  to  provide 
$19,070,954,000  in  new  budget  authority 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
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ban  Development,  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission.  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  National  Science 
Foundation.  Renegotiation  Board,  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission,  Selec- 
tive Service  System,  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  This  is  $453,501,000 
above  the  budget  estimates  considered, 
and  a  decrease  of  $1,792,737,000  below 
the  amounts  appropriated  for  1973. 

There  are  no  funds  for  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Coimcil  which 
are  being  abolished  on  Jime  30,  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  453  in  order  that  the 
House  may  begin  debate  on  H.R.  8825. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Here  we  have  the  second  rule  in  a  row 
waiving  points  of  order  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
explanation  of  what  has  been  taken  care 
of.  and  I  wish  only  to  say  to  him  and  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  this  Is 
another  of  the  gilt-edged  invitations  ex- 
tended to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions to  put  all  kinds  of  legislation  in 
their  appropriation  bills  that  otherwise 
would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  hope  my  dear  beloved 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  real- 
izes and  understands  there  just  is  not  any 
other  way  to  operate  without  waiving  the 
points  of  order,  because  we  lack  the  au- 
thorization. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  been  wondering — 
and  I  wondered  last  night  when  we  ran 
until  11:30  before  adjournment,  or  ap- 
proximately that  hour— whether  we 
would  soon  be  ready  for  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment in  this  session  of  Congress.  Does 
the  gentleman  think  that  under  this 
forced  draft  legislative  procedure  we  will 
be  ready  to  adjourn  sine  die  by  the  4th 
of  July  or  shortly  thereafter? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  might  say  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  is  far  ahead  of 
the  authorization  committee,  the  legis- 
lative committee,  and  with  tlie  exception 
of  three  nppropriatlon  bills,  they  will  be 
I'eady. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Perhaps  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  we  can  adjourn  sine  die 
about  the  first  or  second  week  in  July. 
Mr.  LATTA.  We  could  save  the  tax- 
payers a  lot  of  money  by  doing  so. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 


of  the  bill  (H.R.  8825)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development;  for  space,  sci- 
ence, veterans,  and  certain  other  inde- 
pendent executive  agencies,  boards, 
commissions,  and  corporations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for 
ether  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.ssachusetts. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  8825,  with  Mr. 
O'Hara  in  the  chair. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Talcott)  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hoiu".    ' 

The  Chairman  now  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  now 
a  quarter  past  two.  With  the  right  kind 
of  cooperation  we  will  be  able  to  get  out 
of  here  at  a  reasonable  hour.  I  am  sure 
we  can  get  that  kind  of  cooperation  from 
the  Members. 

This  subcommittee  and  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  bring  a  very 
important  bill  before  the  House  today. 
It  is  the  considered  judgment  of  most 
members  of  the  committee  that  this  is 
both  a  good  bill  and  a  balanced  bill. 

This  year,  the  subcommittee  was  faced 
with  a  number  of  difficult  and  sensitive 
decisions — particularly  in  the  areas  of 
housing  and  commimity  development. 
We  reached  those  decisions  after  many 
weeks  of  intensive  hearings  and  much 
deliberation.  In  my  judgment,  the  rec- 
ommendations contained  in  this  bill  are 
a  fair  and  reasonable  approach  to  the 
many  delicate  issues  faced  by  this  sub- 
committee. 

This  bill  provides  for  some  of  the  most 
far-reaching  activities  of  our  Govern- 
ment. In  addition  to  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
bill  provides  for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  and  a  number  of 
other  agencies. 

Briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee 
recommends  a  total  of  $19,070,954,000  in 
new  obligational  authority  for  the  agen- 
cies covered  by  the  bill  for  the  flscal  year 
1974. 

This  is  $1,792,737,000  under  the  $20,- 
863,691.000  provided  for  the  current 
year:  but  it  is  $453,501,000  above  the 
budget  estimate  of  $18,617,453,000. 

In  addition,  the  committee  also  recom- 
mends a  total  of  $229,869,000  for  admin- 
istrative and  nonadministrative  expenses 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
The  net  budget  outlays,  or  expendi- 
tures, for  the  Department  and  agencies 
covered  in  this  bill  are  estimated  in  the 
1974  budget  at  $20,223,734,000.  The  ac- 
tions recommended  by  the  bill  are  esti- 


mated to  make  no  change  in  this  overall 
total  for  the  flscal  year  1974. 

HT7D 

With  respect  to  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  on 
January  5  of  this  year  Secretary  Romney 
announced  a  suspension  of  all  subsidized 
housing  programs  and  the  termination  of 
all  community  development  programs  by 
June  30.  The  housing  moratorium  was  ac- 
companied by  an  announcement  that  a 
comprehensive  evaluation  of  all  assisted 
housing  programs  would  be  undertaken. 
The  study  is  scheduled  to  be  completed 
by  September  7.  The  results  should  then 
be  made  public  and  recommendations 
submitted  to  the  Congress  for  action. 

The  Committee  has  no  quarrel  with 
either  the  purpose  or  the  scope  of  this 
evaluation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
subsidized  housing  programs  need  to  be 
looked  at  and  should  be  subjected  to  a 
thorough  review.  Last  year,  a  committee 
investigation  revealed  that  these  pro- 
grams were  plagued  by  abuses,  corrup- 
tion, and  general  mismanagement.  To 
date,  more  than  100,000  units  are  in  de- 
fault and  have  been  assumed  by  HUD. 
In  addition,  the  subsidized  housing  pro- 
grams are  expensive — with  current  run- 
out costs  estimated  at  anywhere  from 
$60  billion  to  $100  billion — and,  even  at 
this  level,  they  will  reach  only  one-fourth 
of  the  people  eligible.  So  everything 
points  to  the  fact  that  these  programs 
have  experienced  some  serious  short- 
comings and  the  Department  should 
be  commended  for  undertaking  this 
evaluation. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  subsidized  housing 
programs  may  simply  be  the  victim  of 
sloppy  HUD  administration.  Just  as  this 
committee  supports  the  housing  evalua- 
tion, it  also  is  well  aware  that  these  pro- 
grams have  provided  a  substantial 
amount  of  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
housing  for  many  Americans  who  other- 
wise could  not  afford  it.  So  part  of  the 
problem  is  how  one  looks  at  assisted 
housing.  Is  the  glass  90  percent  full— or 
is  it  10  percent  empty? 

Because  of  the  luicertainty  over 
whether  these  housing  programs  are 
basically  sound,  the  committee  was  con- 
cerned that  while  this  study  is  needed, 
the  abrupt  suspension  of  all  assisted 
housing  contruction  could  be  damaging 
to  the  industry  and  cause  serious  hard- 
ships for  both  recipients  and  builders. 
For  this  reason,  the  committee  has  urged 
HUD  that  it  end  the  suspension  as  soon 
as  possible  and  proceed  with  more  care- 
ful administration  to  make  use  of  the 
$440,000,000  in  unutilized  contract  au- 
thority presently  available. 

Because  these  substantial  unobligated 
balances  are  available,  the  committee 
has  recommended  no  new  contract  au- 
thority for  housing  programs  in  1974.  To 
be  speciflc.  it  is  estimated  that  $38,600.- 
000  in  annual  contract  authority  will  be 
available  in  1974  to  continue  the  rent 
supplement  program.  The  section  235 
program  for  homeownership  assistance 
has  $221,000,000  available.  That  is  suffi- 
cient authority  to  produce  approximately 
260,000  units  of  subsidized  housing.  The 
section  236  program  of  rental  housing  as- 
sistance has  $170,000,000  available — and 
that  will  provide  for  160.000  subsidized 
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units.  In  addition.  If  the  demand  for  col- 
lege housing  is  sufficient  there  is  approx- 
imately $10,000,000  of  imused  contract 
authority  available  for  new  commitments 
under  that  program. 

Finally.  I'd  like  to  say  a  word  about  the 
section  202  hoiising  for  the  elderly  pro- 
gram. This  program  has  been  remark- 
ably free  of  the  scandals  that  have 
plagued  other  housing  activities,  and  It 
was  the  view  of  the  committee  that  of 
all  the  low-and  moderate-income  pro- 
grams, the  elderly  program  should  be 
resmned.  TTiere  is  approximately  $100,- 
000,000  available  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  area  of  community  develop- 
ment, the  committee  was  faced  with  a 
more  difficult  problem.  As  most  of  you 
know  the  administration  terminated 
sev?n  categorical  grant  programs  for 
community  development  and  proposes 
replacing  them  with  a  new  program  of 
special  revenue  sharing.  The  seven  pro- 
grams terminated  are  urban  renewal, 
model  cities,  rehabilitation  loans,  open 
space  land,  neighborhood  facilities,  pub- 
lic facility  loans,  and  water  and  sewer 
grants.  The  special  revenue-sharing  pro- 
posal submitted  to  Congress  leaves  a  1- 
year  hiatus  in  funding  for  categorical 
grant  programs  in  1974.  The  budget  con- 
tains only  a  token  amount  of  $137,500,000 
for  these  programs.  This  compares  to 
$1,655,000,000  requested  for  community 
development  assistance  in  1973.  The 
committee  was  concerned  that  even  If 
some  form  of  special  revenue  sharing  is 
passed  by  the  Congress,  ongoing  cate- 
gorical grant  activities  should  not  and 
cannot  be  halted  precipitously.  We  have 
all  been  over  this  ground  many  times  be- 
fore, but  I  think  many  of  us  would  agree 
that  termination  of  programs  by  im- 
poundment of  funds  or  executive  fiat  is 
of  questionable  legality.  Until  modified 
or  repealed  by  the  Congress,  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  these  programs  should 
be  continued  at  least  through  June  30. 
1974,  and  the  conunittee  has  provided 
$820,000,000  in  this  bill  for  that  purpose. 

Some  of  the  specific  items  contained 
in  the  bill  for  community  development 
are  as  follows: 

For  the  model  cities  program,  $150,- 
000,000  is  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee for  1974.  This  amount  continues  all 
model  cities  at  100  percent  funding 
through  1974  and  through  their  current 
action  year. 

For  urban  renewal  programs,  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  $600,000,000  for 
1974.  This  will  continue  both  convention- 
al and  NDP  projects  at  current  levels.  It 
does  not  provide  for  Initiating  new  proj- 
ects at  this  time  pending  a  determina- 
tion of  the  outcome  of  special  revenue 
sharing. 

For  the  rehabilitation  loan  program, 
the  committee  has  recommended  no  new 
funds.  However,  including  loan  repay- 
ments, it  is  estimated  that  $92,000,000 
remains  available  in  1974  for  tliis  pro- 
gram. This  is  a  good  program,  and  the 
committee  has  urged  in  its  report  that 
these  unobligated  balances  be  used  to 
continue  this  very  successful  loan  pro- 
gram. 

For  open  space  land,  the  committee 
recommends  $70,000,000  tn  1974.  This 
amoimt,  taken  together  with  a  carryover 
balance  of  $28,000,000,  will  provide  for  a 
program  level  of  $98,000,000  next  year — 


or  approximately  the  same  level  as  was 
intended  in  1973. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  none  of  these 
decisions  affecting  HUD  were  reached 
without  very  serious  deliberation.  But 
given  the  various  uncertainties  surroimd- 
ing  these  programs,  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
.say  that  the  recommendations  contained 
in  this  bill  are  reasonable  and  equitable. 

VETERANS'    ADAnNISTBATION 

Turning  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, the  committee  recommends  a  total 
of  $12;226,172,000  in  new  budget  author- 
ity for  the  veterans  programs.  This  is 
an  increase  of  $13,172,000  over  tiie  budg- 
et estimate,  but  it  is  $145,150,000  less 
than  the  current  appropriations. 

The  only  significant  change  from  the 
budget  estimate  was  the  addition  of  $14,- 
350,000  to  provide  for  an  additional  1,000 
employees — particularly  in  the  areas  of 
nursing  and  direct  patient  support.  These 
funds  are  provided  as  a  direct  response 
to  the  conclusions  of  the  committee's  in- 
vestigation that  some  VA  hospitals  are 
suffering  from  a  serious  shortage  of  qual- 
ified nurses.  The  committee  hopes  that 
these  funds  will  be  used  to  turn  that 
problem  around  as  soon  as  possible. 

For  tlie  past  2  fiscal  years  Uie  Con- 
gress and  this  Committee  have  provided 
for  a  minimum  level  of  operating  beds 
and  a  minimum  avei'age  daily  patient 
census  in  this  appropriation  act.  For  2 
consecutive  years,  the  numerical  levels 
of  average  usage  in  operating  bed  ca- 
pacity as  earmarked  by  the  Congress  for 
the  VA  hospital  system  has  been  largely 
ignored. 

On  March  1  of  this  year,  the  President 
stated  that  a  legally  fixed  daily  census 
represents  a  backward  step  in  VA  hos- 
pital care.  In  direct  response  to  the  Pres- 
ident's contention  that  no  fixed  patient 
census  or  fixed  operating  bed  level  is 
needed  to  serve  veterans'  health  care 
needs  in  fiscal  year  1974,  the  committee 
is  omitting  these  provisions  from  this  bill. 
But  the  committee  also  expects  that  the 
administration  win  drop  its  arbitraiy  re- 
.strictions  limiting  available  hospital  fa- 
cilities for  the  care  of  veterans.  I  want  to 
assure  each  of  you  that  we  will  be  watch- 
ing this  situation  very  carefully  over  the 
next  few  months  to  assure  that  all  quali- 
fied veterans  get  the  best  care  available 
in  the  VA  hospital  system. 

The  largest  appropriation  Included  in 
the  bill  for  the  Veterans*  Administration 
is  $6.5  billion  for  compensation  and  pen- 
sions. It  is  estimated  that  2,187,238  vet- 
erans will  receive  disability  compensa- 
tion in  1974.  and  1,085,000  will  receive 
pension  payments. 

The  budget  estimate  anticipated  that 
current  compensation  rates  would  be  re- 
vised downward  in  most  cases.  The  over- 
all Impact  of  tliese  revisions  was  ex- 
pected to  bring  a  saving  of  approximately 
$160,000,000.  This  plan  was  withdrawTi 
after  the  submission  of  the  budget  and 
the  estimate  may  be  $160,000,000  short 
of  actual  requirements.  Should  the 
budget  estimate  pi'ove  to  be  insufficient, 
additional  fuiKis  will  be  considered  at  a 
later  date. 

r\)r  readjustment  benefits,  the  full 
budget  estimate  of  $2,526,000,000  is  pro- 
vided in  this  bill.  This  win  provide  for 
approximately  2,000,000  trainees  in  fis- 
cal year  1974. 


NATIONAL  AEBONACTTCS  AND  SPACE 
ASMUnSTSATION 


We  are  recommending  a  total  of  $2,- 
988,800,000  to  carry  on  this  Nation's 
.space  program.  This  amoimt  is  $27,200,- 
000  below  the  budget  estimate  and  is 
$418,850,000  below  the  amoiaits  available 
in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  report  accompanying  the  bill  ex- 
plains in  detail  the  committee's  actions, 
but  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
comment  on  the  Skylab  project. 

Today,  three  American  astronauts, 
Charies  Conrad.  Joseph  Kerwin,  and  Paul 
Weitz,  are  safely  aboard  the  carrier 
Ticonderoga  after  an  immensely  success- 
ful conclxrsion  to  the  first  phase  of  the 
Skylab  project.  As  all  of  you  know,  the 
Skylab  workshop  suffei-ed  extensive 
damage  during  launch  which  threatened 
its  electrical  power  ancl  temperature  con- 
trol— and  the  eventual  success  of  the 
mission.  Because  of  the  skill  and  courage 
displayed  by  these  three  men,  and  aided 
by  fine  teamwork  on  the  ground,  they 
have  transfonned  the  Skylab  space  sta- 
tion from  a  potential  failure  into  a 
dramatic  and  inspiring  success.  These 
corrective  actions,  devised  by  a  superb 
NASA  anc'  aerospace  industry  team  and 
implemented  by  three  courageous  men. 
ultimately  saved  a  $2.6  billion  project 
and  is  an  example  of  man's  tnie  value 
in  space. 

NATIONAL   SCIFNCK  FOrXDATION 

The  NaticMial  Science  Foundation  re- 
quested a  total  of  $582,600,000  for  1974. 
The  bill  provides  $564,600,000,  which  is  a 
reduction  of  $18  million.  There  Is  re- 
quested and  approved  in  these  totals  $3 
million  for  the  special  foreign  currency 
pi-ogram. 

Here  again,  the  report  goes  into  the 
details  of  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions. But  basically,  tlie  committee  is 
providing  foi:  a  balarced  approach  to 
scientific  research.  Tlie  actions  taken  in 
tills  bill  and  report  are  designed  to  make 
the  best  use  of  Umited  resources — to  in- 
sure tliat  applied  reseaich  is  not  pm*- 
sued  at  the  expense  of  basic  research — 
and  to  insure  that  both  ap>plied  and  basic 
research  are  not  pm-sued  at  the  expense 
of  the  science  education  resf>onsibilities 
of  the  Foundation. 

OTGER    AGENCISS 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission requested  $36,860,000  for  1974. 
The  committee  recommends  $39,860,- 
000 — an  increase  of  $3  million  above  the 
budget  estimate.  This  will  provide  for  an 
additional  155  positions  to  reduce  sub- 
stantial backlogs  in  neariy  everj'  actirity 
the  Commission  oversees. 

For  the  Securities  and  Ebcchange  Com- 
mif?sion  the  committee  recommends  a 
total  of  $34,027,000  in  1974.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  $2,817,000  above  the  budget  re- 
quest and  provides  for  an  additional  204 
positions  next  year. 

The  committee  heard  testimony  that 
the  individual  investor  is  less  and  less  an 
active  factor  in  the  market.  Without  the 
participation  of  the  Individual  Investor, 
the  little  man,  it  is  not  possible  to  main- 
tain an  orderly  market  system.  There- 
fore, the  committee  has  provided  these 
additional  funds  in  the  hope  that  this 
condition  will  be  corrected  and  that  the 
stability  of  the  market  system  will  be 
improved. 
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For  the  Renegotiation  Board,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  $4,690,000  in  1974. 
This  is  $210,000  less  than  the  1973  appro- 
priation, and  reflects  the  continuing  de- 
cline in  the  backlog  of  uncompleted  as- 
signments in  the  field. 

For  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  the  committee  has  provided 
administrative  and  nonadministrative 
expense  limitations  of  $229,869,000.  This 
is  a  reduction  of  $350,000  below  the 
budget  request,  and  is  $9,312,000  above 
the  limitations  provided  in  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

Last  year  the  committee  denied  the 
Boards  request  to  begin  construction  on 
a  new  headquarters  building.  During  the 
past  year  the  Board  has  submitted,  in 
compliance  with  the  limitation  in  the  Ap- 
propriation Act  for  1973,  a  number  of 
comprehensive  reports  on  its  plans  for 
ownership  and  funding  of  the  new  build- 
ing. The  cost  estimates  and  current  plans 
presented  to  the  committee  have  been 
considered,  and  the  committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Board  should  proceed 
with  these  plans  to  begin  construction 
and  to  minimize  potential  cost  of  escala- 
tions. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take 
a  minute  to  discuss  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendations in  connection  with  the 
Selective  Service  System. 

The  committee  has  provided  $47,500.- 
000  for  this  activity  in  1974.  This  is  a 
reduction  of  $7,500,000  below  the  budg- 
et estimate  and  $36  million  below  the 
amount  provided  in  1973.  Of  all  the  is- 
sues facing  the  subcommittee,  this  was 
perhaps  the  most  difiQcult  to  resolve.  As 
you  know,  the  President's  authority  to 
draft  young  men  will  expire  on  July  1 
of  this  year.  Because  of  this  fact,  the 
committee  heard  many  arguments  to 
discontinue  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem. Some  of  these  arguments  were  very 
persuasive,  but  in  the  last  analysis,  we 
are  recommending  that  the  system  be 
continued  as  a  standby  operation. 

Let  me  first  explain  what  an  active 
standby  system  does.  At  age  18  all 
young  men  will  continue  to  register  and 
will  be  classified  as  1-H.  At  the  time  of 
the  lottery,  which  occurs  at  age  19,  he  is 
assigned  a  random  sequence  number 
from  1  to  365.  From  within  the  total 
range  of  1  to  365  some  number  will  be 
selected  that  will  provide  a  sufficient  pool 
of  men  for  induction  if  an  emergency 
occurs.  All  men  having  that  number  or 
a  lower  number  will  be  classified  as  1-A. 
Once  he  receives  that  classification  he 
then  has  the  right  to  appeal  on  the  basis 
of  being  a  conscientious  objector,  or  the 
sole  surviving  son,  or  a  minister,  or  some 
other  classification.  But  the  net  result 
is  that  each  year  a  new  pool  of  men  is 
established  that  would  be  ready  for 
physical  examination  and  induction 
i-hould  we  be  faced  with  some  type  of 
crisis. 

You  will  probably  hear  a  number  of 
crguments  made  here  today  that  this 
entire  process  historically  has  been  ac- 
complished or  can  be  accomplished  just 
U.S  quickly  as  we  could  do  it  with  a  stand- 
by system.  I  don't  think  tliere  is  any  way 
of  proving  whether  that  argument  is  true 
or  not.  I  do  know  that  it  may  not  be 
worth  taking  a  chance  on  finding  out. 
Past  emergencies  requiring  a  national 


draft  are  not  necessarily  analogous  to  the 
potential  emergency  that  may  occiu:  in 
1980  or  1985  or  even  next  year.  Each 
emergency  is  influenced  by  a  set  of  cir- 
cumstances that  is  imlque  to  that  period 
of  time.  No  experience  with  conscrip- 
tion is  automatically  interchangeable 
with  another. 

In  addition  to  this  point,  the  commit- 
tee felt  that  there  is  not  sufficient  experi- 
ence with  a  Volunteer  Army  to  warrant 
dropping  any  standby  draft  assistance. 
There  is  also  a  serious  question  as  to 
whether  the  Reserves  will  continue  to  be 
able  to  meet  their  enlistment  require- 
ments without  the  impetus  of  a  draft. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  feel, 
and  I  do  not  believe  the  committee  feels, 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  is  the 
proper  forum  for  eliminating  or  phasing 
out  the  Selective  Service  System.  Sec- 
tion 10(h)  of  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  requires  that  when  the 
Armed  Services  are  placed  on  an  all  vol- 
untai-y  basis  for  meeting  the  active  duty 
manpower  needs,  that  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  shall  be  maintained  as  an  ac- 
tive standby  organization,  with  a  com- 
plete registration  and  classification 
structure  capable  of  immediate  operation 
in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency. 
That  is  the  basic  law,  and  any  decision 
to  eliminate  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem should  be  reviewed  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Congress 
and  should  not  be  "legislated"  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  or  this  House 
on  an  appropriation  biU. 

I  should  add,  that  while  the  commit- 
tee is  recommending  continuing  a  stand- 
by Selective  Service  System,  it  does  feel 
that  such  a  system  can  be  maintained  at 
a  substantial  savings.  The  committee  has 
directed  the  Selective  Service  to  devise 
and  test  an  alternate  standby  method 
that  is  cheaper  than  the  one  currently 
proposed  and  that  will  meet  the  security 
needs  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  the  sum- 
maiT  I  plan  to  make.  If  there  are  any 
specific  questions,  I  shall  do  my  best  to 
answer  them. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding.  I  want  to  commend 
the  distinguished  committee  chairman 
and  his  committee  for  theii'  faith  in  the 
space  program  and  for  seeing  that  it  was 
adequately  fimded. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
on  his  remarks  with  reference  to  how 
the  astronauts  saved  this  program  on 
this  particular  flight.  As  the  gentleman 
will  recall,  and  I  am  sure  others  will  re- 
call, there  was  quite  a  bit  of  criticism  as 
to  continuing  manned  flight.  Some 
thought  it  was  a  waste  of  money  and 
that  we  should  rely  upon  just  mechanical 
flight,  in  the  belief  that  everything  could 
be  done  from  the  ground.  The  Russians 
found  that  to  be  false  on  their  last  two 
flights,  because  there  was  complete  and 
total  loss,  with  no  method  of  repairing 
or  recovering  the  two  vehicles  they  sent 
up. 

I  believe  this  has  truly  been  a  test  of 
manned  flight.  As  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman  pointed  out,  what  could  have 


been  a  complete  loss  has  now  been 
turned  into  a  complete  success.  It  is  in- 
deed a  tribute  to  American  ingenuity, 
American  engineering  and  American 
courage. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  pertinent  comments. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland)  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York   (Mr.  Robison). 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  came  close  to 
touching  on  what  I  wish  to  ask  him.  Be- 
fore I  do  that,  I  want  to  say  that  I  sup- 
port the  gentleman's  position  and  that 
of  the  committee  on  this  matter.  I  think 
the  committee  has  taken  the  right  stand, 
for  I  think  the  standby  authority  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  In  the  committee 
report  as  now  printed,  we  are  told  that 
there  was  some  question  in  their  respec- 
tive minds  as  to  whether  the  system 
could  not  be  funded  for  less  than  $55  mil- 
lion and,  therefore,  the  appropriation 
now  recommended,  as  the  gentleman  has 
just  stated,  is  $47.5  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  question  will  go  to 
the  point  of  whether  or  not  the  gentle- 
man might  think  that  possible  alterna- 
tive methods  of  registration  might  be 
considered  that  would  allow  the  stand- 
by system  to  do  this  job  at  a  lesser  figure 
than  the  $47.5  million. 

I  refer  to  arranging  for  registration 
perhaps  through  such  devices  as  by  mail, 
or  tlu'ough  simultaneous  registration  by 
those  young  men  who  are  required  to  do 
so  at  the  same  time  some  of  them  ask 
for  and  receive  a  social  security  niuii- 
ber,  for  instance.  As  we  know,  most  of 
them  do  receive  a  social  security  number 
at  about  draft-registration  age. 

The  question  is:  Would  the  gentleman 
and  his  subcommittee  pursue  these  alter- 
native methods  with  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  to  see  whether  this  $47.5  mil- 
lion figure,  which  does  seem  high,  might 
be  reduced  even  further? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  question  propounded  by  tlie 
gentleman,  as  well  as  his  comments. 

We  agree  precisely  with  the  point  that 
the  gentleman  is  making.  We  have  di- 
rected the  Selective  Service  System  to 
look  at  all  the  alternative  methods  for 
registration  and  classification. 

They  have  looked  at  alternative  meth- 
ods. They  have  given  study  to  registration 
by  mail  and  have  rejected  it.  However, 
they  are  going  to  look  at  all  alternative 
systems.  It  is  the  intention  of  this  sub- 
committee to  keep  the  Selective  Service 
System's  feet  to  the  fire  in  this  area. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Before  I  close,  I  would 
like  to  indicate  what  we  have  done  with 
commimity  development  programs. 

The  Administration  asks  only  $137.5 
million  for  urban  renewal  in  the  seven 
categorical  grant  programs.  We  increased 
this  to  $600  million.  That  $600  million 
will  be  sufficient,  and  I  hope  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  will  take  note  of 
the  fact  that  it  will  be  sufficient,  to  carry 
on  the  urban  renewal  programs  through 
fiscal  year  1974. 

By  July  1,  1974,  it  is  hoped  for  that 
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the  Better  Commimities  Act  or  other  leg- 
islation will  have  been  considered  by  the 
Congress. 

As  you  all  know,  the  Better  Communi- 
ties Act  is  proposed  to  replace  the  seven 
community  development  programs. 
These  have  been  proposed  to  be  ter- 
minated by  action  of  this  administra- 
tion— with  a  program  of  special  revenue 
sharing. 

We  have  also  provided — and  it  is  im- 
portant to  those  Members  who  represent 
model  cities  areas — $150  million  for  the 
Model  Cities  programs.  No  funds  are 
requested  for  model  cities  in  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1974.  There  are  147  model 
cities  in  the  United  States.  The  $150  mil- 
lion which  we  provide  in  this  bill  will 
continue  the  regular  annual  levels  of 
activity  for  all  of  those  model  cities  at  a 
100  percent  level.  The  Budget  proposes 
using  carryover  balances  to  provide  an 
average  program  level  of  about  70  per- 
cent of  current  funding  through  1974. 
We  think  that  they  ought  to  be  able  to 
continue  to  operate  at  a  100  percent  level 
through  fiscal  year  1974. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  are  the  two  sub- 
stantisd  points  in  the  budget  which  result 
in  the  $453  million  increase  over  the 
budget  request. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  to  the  point  you  made  about  the 
standby  draft.  It  was  my  understanding 
that  a  draft  does  not  shorten  the  time 
for  mobilization  and  training,  which  is 
more  a  matter  of  supplies  and  equipment 
than  manpower  and  that  any  conceiv- 
able need  that  may  exist  is  currently  met 
by  the  5  million  men  in  the  Reserve  and 
Active  Armed  Forces.  Therefore,  I  find  it 
very  difficult  to  find  why  we  must  appro- 
priate these  sums. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the  di- 
rector of  the  Selective  Service  System, 
it  will  take  a  certain  am-'imt  of  money, 
which  in  one  case  was  said  to  be  $8  mil- 
lion and  in  another  case  $28  million  to 
close  out  the  draft. 

I  wish  you  would  address  yourself  to 
this  and  why  there  is  the  need  for  main- 
taining a  staff  of  4,340  bureaucrats,  in- 
cluding 56  State  boards,  and  96  appeal 
boards,  a  Presidential  appeals  board  and 
one  local  board  for  every  county  or  sim- 
ilar subdivision  in  the  United  States, 
which  is  what  we  maintain  by  appro- 
priating this  kind  of  money. 

Senator  Proxmire  in  the  other  body 
said  it  is  the  single  biggest  boondoggle 
going  on  in  the  Government. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  That  is  not  my  state- 
ment. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  know,  but  I  wonder  why 
there  should  be  this  kind  of  an  appro- 
priation in  view  of  the  facts  that  you, 
with  respect  to  our  commitment  to  a 
volunteer  Army,  allude  to  and  the  fact 
that  we  are  increasing  the  budget  for 
that  purpose  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
a  draft  does  not  necessarily  guai-antee 
the  manpower  it  takes  in  an  emergency. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
woman's comments. 

Let  me  say  the  Military  Selective  Sei-v- 
Ice  Act  of  1971  compels  registration. 
Under  the  law,  you  have  to  register  when 
you  reach  18.  In  addition,  an  annual  lot- 


tei-y  is  to  be  held,  registrants  are  to  be 
classified  and  viable  procedures  and  nec- 
essary facilities  maintained  in  the  event 
of  a  futiu-e  need  for  inductions.  This  all 
requires  personnel. 

Let  me  say  that  the  number  of  per- 
sonnel will  be  reduced  by  this  decrease 
in  the  budget  from  some  7,400  personnel 
to  about  4,300  by  July  1, 1974.  In  addition 
to  that  there  are  2,700  draft  boards 
around  the  United  States,  and  they  will 
be  collocated  into  925  locations. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  reference  to 
bureaucrats  is,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  these  people  have  a  job  to  do 
which  is  based  on  an  act  passed  by  this 
Congress. 

Some  people  want  to  legislate  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  out  of  existence, 
which  is  precisely  what  will  happen  with 
the  $28  million  amendment  which  I  un- 
derstand is  going  to  be  offered. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  within  the  province 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
legislate  out  of  existence  a  system  which 
was  passed  on  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
by  the  Congress.  All  of  us  hope  that  the 
all-volunteer  concept  works.  I  believe  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  voted  for 
it,  as  I  am  sure  practically  every  Mem- 
ber sitting  on  the  floor  did  when  it  was 
before  the  House. 

We  hope  the  all-volunteer  force  works. 
If  it  does,  we  may  never  have  to  use  the 
draft — we  may  get  enough  volunteer 
personnel.  But  I  think  as  of  this  point  in 
time  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  a 
standby  Selective  Service  System  which 
is  precisely  and  absolutely  provided  for 
under  the  basic  act. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
chairman  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee, 
I  am,  of  course,  especially  interested  in 
title  I  of  this  bill  which  provides  appro- 
priations for  the  programs  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

Earlier  this  session,  the  House  passed 
legislation  authorizing  the  appropria- 
tion of  such  simis  as  may  be  necessary 
for  these  programs.  This  placed  a  great 
responsibility  on  its  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, a  responsibility  which,  as  this 
bill  shows,  they  have  carried  out  in  an 
admirable  manner.  The  realities  of  the 
current  freeze  on  all  major  HUD  pro- 
grams and  the  consequent  strained  rela- 
tions between  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  Government  over  this 
issue  necessitated  our  placing  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  the  responsi- 
bility of  determining  what  program  levels 
would  be  needed  during  the  coming  fiscal 
year  while  major  new  authorizing  legis- 
lation is  being  developed. 

The  program  levels  they  propose  are 
extremely  reasonable  and  modest — I  do 
not  think  any  Member  can  claim  they 
are  extravagant  or  inflationary — yet, 
they  assure  the  sm-vival  and  continued 
viability  of  those  vitally  needed  pro- 
grams. While  I  would  be  willing  to  sup- 
port a  somewhat  larger  appropriation  for 
the  urban  renewal  program,  if  it  appears 
the  sense  of  the  House  that  this  is  neces- 
.sai-y,  I  want  to  say  I  fully  endorse  this 
bill  and  I  congratulate  the  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Commlttej  for  their 
vei-y  fine  work. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  long.  I 


certainly  concur  with  the  very  fast,  com- 
prehensive and  thorough  presentation  of 
this  bill  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Boland). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  done 
a  good  job  in  the  committee  where  we 
have  a  disparity  of  views,  and  very  diver- 
gent views,  among  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  members  of  the 
full  committee.  All  interests  I  think  have 
had  a  fair  opportunity  to  be  presented. 
We  have  conducted  hearings  which  I 
think  were  full,  and  gave  everyone  an 
opportunity  to  express  themselves.  Even 
with  their  quite  divergent  views  I  think 
we  have  done  what  a  committee  ought 
to  do,  and  that  is,  namely,  we  have  de- 
veloped extensive  testimony,  listened  to 
every  view  possible,  and  worked  out  some 
compromises.  It  did  not  satisfy  every- 
body. All  of  us  on  the  committee  have 
subverted  our  own  personal  and  provin- 
cial views  and  interests,  and  we  have 
worked  out  this  bill  which  we  are  pleased 
to  present  to  the  Members. 

It  would  be  only  a  reiteration  of  the 
remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  for  me  to  go  into  details 
on  the  bill.  The  report  is  complete,  our 
hearings  are  complete,  and  they  are 
available  to  all  of  the  Members,  and  I 
recommend  that  the  Members  look  at 
them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  only  a  couple 
of  items  that  I  would  like  to  change  o 
give  perspective  to  the  bill.  Oftentimes  we 
are  besieged  by  people  who  want  to  add 
more  money  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion proposals  without  considering  that 
we  probably  have  one  of  the  best  Vet- 
erans' Administration  progi-ams  in  tlie 
history  of  mankind,  one  that  provides 
benefits  and  services  in  greater  smtiounts 
and  greater  varieties,  with  one  of  the 
highest  budgets  that  we  have  ever  had  in 
the  proposal  which  we  are  recommending 
to  the  Members,  which  is  above  the 
budget  request. 

We  have  had  some  isolated,  minimal 
complaints  about  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istraticHi,  but  I  think  on  the  whole  that 
the  thousands,  even  millions  of  people 
who  are  served  by  it  are  very  pleased 
with  the  kind  of  service  that  they  receive. 
I  believe  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion is  worthy  of  compliments  rather 
than  criticisms,  wliich  usually  come  to 
the  attention  of  our  committee. 

The  Better  Communities  Act,  which 
the  administration  has  proposed,  I  be- 
lieve should  be  enacted.  However,  in  the 
hiatus  between  now  and  then,  I  think  the 
committee  has  done  a  good  job  in  trying 
to  keep  the  worthwhile  progi'ams  con- 
tinued. 

There  will  be  amendments  to  increase 
the  program  for  urban  renewal,  for  in- 
stance. Some  projects  of  urban  renewal 
have  been  successful,  but  some  have  been 
dismal  failures.  The  record  has  been 
spotty.  I  think  the  administration  has 
proposed  an  amount  of  money  that  would 
be  satisfactory  to  continue  the  programs 
at  the  proper  level,  but  the  committee 
saw  fit  to  add  considerably  to  the  pro- 
grams, $600  million,  which  is  more  than 
the  Department  can  possibly  spend.  I 
hope  we  keep  this  in  mind  when  we  are 
considering  the  amendments  that  are 
likely  to  be  proposed. 

There  are  other  aspects  that  I  think 
need  some  attention.  Tlie  National  Sci- 
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ence  Foundation,  for  instance,  is  part  of 
this  bill.  Congress  provides  tlie  engine 
and  some  motivation  for  the  basic  sci- 
entific research  of  our  country,  but  of 
course  it  cannot  do  all  of  it.  Sometimes 
I  believe  people  expect  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  sponsor  all  of  the  basic  and 
applied  scientific  research.  But  I  believe 
Congress  has  been  generous  without  go- 
ing all  the  way.  and  completely  subsidiz- 
ing all  research. 

One  short  comment  from  a  personal 
viewpoint  is  in  astronomy.  This  is  the 
fastest  developing  discipline  and  it  is 
very  popular.  It  portends  to  be  one  of 
the  most  productive  sciences  in  our  coun- 
try at  the  present  time.  Also  money  spent 
here  is  least  likely  to  be  duplicated  some- 
where else. 

We  defer  a  request  for  a  very  large 
array  radiotelescope,  but  this  deferral 
was  mostly  because  of  fiscal  restraint. 

I  think  the  NASA  program  has  a  track 
record  of  being  one  of  the  better  per- 
forming agencies  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  spending  level  has  been  cut 
in  half  from  about  $6  billion  in  1966  to 
approximately  $3  billion  now.  The  num- 
ber of  employees  has  been  reduced  from 
420.000  to  130.000,  but.  nevertheless,  the 
program  has  been  a  tremendous  success, 
culminating  today  in  the  safe  and  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  first  flight  of 
the  space  lab. 

In  addition  to  the  accomplishments 
in  space,  we  have  made  imbelievable  con- 
tributions to  the  people  living  here  on 
Earth:  communications  satellites,  which 
are  now  developed  to  a  level  which 
private  industry  can  handle;  the  ERTS 
progra.Ti.  :.  satellite  to  develop  Earth 
information  to  provide  useful,  practical 
information  concerning  oiu"  environment 
and  resources,  permitting  us  to  know  a 
good  deal  more  about  our  food,  flsh,  oil, 
and  minerals.  It  is  a  great  success,  also. 

NASA  has  developed  a  system  for 
monitoring  of  pollution  throughout  the 
world.  There  are  all  maimer  of  NASA 
developments  which  are  helping  us  here 
on  Earth,  and  I  think  we  should  keep 
these  in  mind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  time  is  of  the  essence. 

(Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  will,  and  must, 
(under  section  4(a),  Military  Selective 
Service  Act),  continue  to  classify  all 
registrants  in  one  of  the  twenty-one  dif- 
ferent classifications  when  it  is  function- 
ing in  a  standby  role  after  July  1,  1973. 
By  t*:is  action  a  pool  of  20-year-oid  men 
will  be  identified  as  available  each  calen- 
dar year  if  the  Congress  should  remove 
the  restrictions  on  the  authority  to  in- 
duct men  into  service.  It  may  be  that  the 
sequence  of  events  is  not  clear  to  people 
not  familiar  with  the  system. 

Every  man  must  register  when  he  be- 
comes 18.  At  this  time  he  is  given  an 
administrative  classification  of  1-H.  At 
this  age  he  is  not  eligible  to  be  in  the 
pool  of  men  available  to  be  drafted. 

During  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
man  reaches  his  19th  birthday  he  re- 
ceives his  lottery  number,  technically 
known  as  random  sequence  number.  This 
niunber  is  assigned  to  him  according  to 


the  date  of  his  birth  as  determined  in 
the  annual  lottery  held  early  in  the  ca- 
lendar year  for  each  year  group.  During 
all  the  time  after  registering,  he  has 
kept  his  local  board  informed  of  his  cor- 
rect address. 

As  this  19-year-old  group  approaches 
the  year  in  which  they  reach  their  20th 
birthday,  the  local  boards  will  begin  the 
classification  of  the  lowest  numbered 
men.  They  will  classify  out  of  c^  .s  1-H 
into  one  of  the  20  other  classifications 
about  one-fourth  of  the  men  of  that  par- 
ticular year  group.  Thus  when  this  year 
group  reaches  the  year  in  which  they  are 
eligible  for  induction,  the  Nation  will 
have  identified  a  reasonably  sized  pool  of 
men  as  available  if  the  Congress  ;.roVides 
the  authority  for  their  induction. 

As  a  part  of  this  classification  process 
each  man  is  asked  to  fill  out  a  question- 
naire disclosing  his  circumstances.  It  is 
at  this  time  he  begins  the  process  of 
establishing  to  the  local  board  his  eli- 
gibility for  some  other  classification  than 
1-A,  available  for  induction.  The  local 
board  will  then,  based  on  the  facts  dis- 
closed in  each  man's  file,  classify  him  in 
the  lowest  classification  for  which  he  is 
eligible. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  classifica- 
tion process  does  not  include  any  of  the 
work  done  at  the  Armed  Forces  examin- 
ing and  entrance  stations  in  examining 
the  man  to  see  if  he  is  acceptable  by  the 
standards  of  the  Defense  Department. 
The  determination  of  acceptability  for 
sei-vice  is  made  by  the  agencies  of  the 
Defense  Department.  When  made  known 
to  the  local  board,  this  material  supports 
the  man's  correct  classification. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  was  raised 
in  the  hearings  of  our  subcommittee  con- 
cerning whether  we  are  responding  to 
the  need  for  research  in  astronomy.  The 
VLA,  for  which  this  committee  appro- 
priated funds  last  year,  is  at  the  very 
outer  edge  of  our  astronomy  research. 
The  breathtaking  discoveries  in  radio 
astronomy  that  have  recently  been  tak- 
ing place  have  pointed  the  way  to  this 
next  crucial  step  in  understanding  the 
interaction  of  matter,  energy,  and  the 
space  around  us.  Yet  the  subcommittee 
report  recommends  denial  of  the  $10  mil- 
lion requested  for  the  VLA  for  next  year. 

This  instrument  is  of  such  great  im- 
portance to  astronomy  and  to  the  future 
of  science  in  general  that  I  think  we 
should  make  clear  that  we  are  talking 
not  about  whether  the  instrument  should 
be  funded,  but  the  rate  at  which  this 
can  reasonably  occtu* — which  I  believe 
was.  in  fact,  the  committee's  intent.  To 
clarify  this  point,  I  believe  the  language 
of  our  report  should  be  as  follows: 

The  Committee  recommends  that  N8P 
reexamine  the  speed  at  which  it  plans  to 
acquire  the  VLA  to  ensure  that  this  commit- 
ment is  consistent  with  the  total  funds  avaU- 
able  in  fiscal  1974  and  with  the  projected 
fund  avallabUity  over  the  next  few  years. 

The  Commission  is  one  of  our  best 
Commissions.  It  is  bogged  down  with 
heavy  backlogs  for  three  reasons:  first, 
lack  of  adequate  staff;  second,  inertia; 
and  third,  excessive  demands  and  self- 
imposed  regulations  which  require  moun- 
tains of  unnecessary  recordkeeping,  red- 
tape,  and  wasted  work. 

We  have  provided  more  staff  in  crucial 


areas.  If  the  stafiQng  could  be  managed 
and  motivated  to  reduce  the  backlog 
and  work  its  way  up  to  currency  it  could 
be  done,  except  for  a  few  knotty  and 
complicated  cases,  within  a  year.  Some 
backlog  must  be  accepted  in  any  proc- 
essing function.  The  time  period,  from 
the  licensee's  first  contact  to  disposal 
of  the  appUcation,  should  be  greatly  re- 
duced. The  requirements  are  so  nu- 
merous, complicated,  and  troublesome, 
that  the  licensees  are  inhibited  and  in- 
timidated from  the  performing  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  public. 

My  point  is  simply  that  more  money 
and  more  staff  will  not  be  enough  to 
reduce  the  amount  and  time  of  the  back- 
log imless  the  FCC  can  better  manage 
its  staff,  procedures,  and  reduce  the  im- 
necessanly  onerous  and  wasteful  re- 
quirements it  places  upon  its  licensees. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Shipley). 

Mr.  smPLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  PioLAND),  who  I  believe 
has  done  an  outstanding  job  in  handling 
this  very  difficult  appropriations  bill  and 
also  all  of  the  other  subcommittee  mem- 
bers on  both  .ides.  I  firmly  believe  this 
subcommittee  is  the  most  democratic 
subcommittee  in  the  House  and  I  feel 
basically  we  are  recommending  to  you 
a  good  bill  and  a  soimd  fiscal  one. 

As  you  know,  this  committee  does 
cover  a  gieat  many  areas  and  I  have  had 
the  honor  of  serving  on  this  subcommit- 
tee since  the  days  of  the  distinguished 
Albert  Thomas.  Certainly  each  year  has 
been  more  interesting  than  the  last. 

I  have  watched  many  of  the  agencies 
double  and  quadruple  in  their  requests 
for  '^unds  and  it  would  appear  this  bill  is 
$453.5  million  above  the  budget  estimates 
considered,  but  the  important  point  is 
that  it  is  nearly  $1.8  billion  below  the 
amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  1973.  The 
administration  has  proposed  ending 
seven  grant  programs  for  community 
development  which  I  believe  are  of  great 
importance  to  the  development  progress 
of  this  coimtry.  I  feel  that  the  commit- 
tee could  take  no  action  other  than  what 
we  have  m  making  funds  available  to 
carry  these  programs  forward  and  I 
feel  that  they  should  be  funded  at  least 
through  June  30, 1974  and  we  have  made 
funds  available  for  this  purpose.  The 
subcommittee,  as  a  whole,  has  msuie  re- 
ductions wherever  possi,ble  and  in  areas 
of  ongoing  programs  that  we  know  are 
successful  we  have  made  slight  increases. 

The  overall  employment  figtire  of  all 
agencies  involved  in  this  bill  was  238.8 
thousand  in  1973.  This  bUl  has  a  total 
employment  figure  of  233.3  thousand 
which  is  a  reduction  of  5,500  during  1973. 
The  major  differences  are  In  HUD  where 
they  will  slip  downward  by  around  2,000 
employees;  NASA  will  drop  downward  by 
1900  and  Selective  Service  will  drop 
downward  by  2,500.  The  major  increases 
in  employment  are  for  the  VA,  FCC.  and 
SEC;  each  of  which  will  add  around  300 
new  employees  over  the  1973  figures. 
veterans'  administration 

Concerning  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, especially  in  the  area  of  medical 
care,  the  committee  has  recommended  an 
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increase  of  1,000  employees  to  upgrade 
the  number  of  nurses  and  related  staff 
engaged  in  direct  patient  care.  We  have 
made  available  $14.3  million  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  is  an  area  of  need  I  feel  can 
be  readily  justified.  In  fact,  in  this  area 
I  think  that  the  committee  should  have 
made  available  2,000  or  3,000  more 
iuu"ses. 

SECURITIES    AND   EXCHANGE    COMMISSION 

The  next  largest  increase  is  in  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  for 
which  the  committee  is  allowing  263  new 
positions  next  year.  The  SEC  has  had  a 
tremendous  workload  and  greater  re- 
sponsibility given  them  in  the  last  few 
years.  Their  testimony  clearly  indicates 
that  they  need  these  new  positions  to  off- 
set the  recent  number  of  major  scandals 
directly  affecting  the  integi-ity  of  the 
securities  market.  The  new  positions 
would  give  them  the  personnel  they  need 
to  help  restore  the  confidence  of  the  in- 
vestor and  make  an  orderly  market 
system. 

FEDERAL    COMMUNICATIONS    COMMISSION 

The  next  largest  increase  is  for  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
with  253  new  positions.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  $3  million  above  the  budget  re- 
quest. There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
the  FCC  needs  these  new  positions  to  be 
able  to  handle  the  backlog  of  work  they 
must  accomplish  as  well  as  surveillance 
and  their  concentrated  effort  relating  to 
the  so-called  vulgar  talk  shows.  This  is  an 
area  in  which  all  of  us  as  parents  ai'e 
quite  concerned  and  I,  for  one,  certainly 
want  to  be  able  to  make  available  the 
added  personnel  the  FCC  needs  in  order 
to  correct  this  very  sad  sickness  among 
some  broadcasters. 

SELECTIVE    SERVICE    SYSTEM 

With  regard  to  the  Selective  Service 
System,  the  committee  has  recommended 
$47.5  million.  This  is  $7.5  million  below 
the  budget  request.  I,  for  one,  would  like 
to  have  seen  this  amoimt  eliminated  or 
not  funded,  however,  I  think  it  would 
have  been  very  foolish  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  to  have  done  this  because  no 
one  can  predict  how  the  all-volunteer 
service  will  work.  I  would  hope  that  the 
committee,  next  year,  would  look  into 
this  very  closely  and  perhaps  be  able  to 
make  some  further  reductions  or  elimi- 
nate it  completely  if  we  feel  the  all-vol- 
imteer  service  is  successful. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  take  any 
more  time  in  going  into  specifics  of  the 
other  agencies  and  I  say  again  that  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  good,  sound,  appropriations 
bill. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  McDade)  3uch  time  as  he  may 
consume. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  8825,  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, NASA,  and  VEwious  other 
Federal  agencies.  Before  commenting  on 
the  contents  of  the  bill,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  Mr.  Boland,  for  his  out- 
standing efforts  in  bringing  this  bill  to 
you  for  consideration  today.  I  would  also 
commend  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Talcott)  ,  the  new  ranking  member 


of  the  subcommittee  for  his  keen  iiLsight 
and  his  dedication  toward  resolving  the 
many  complex  problems  to  which  this 
bill  is  addressed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  less  than 
frank  in  saying  that  I  doubt  there  is  one 
member  of  the  subcommittee  who  is  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  this  bill  today.  It  is 
of  necessity  a  bill  embodying  many  com- 
promises. The  tennination  of  the  six  na- 
tional housing  programs  and  the  seven 
community  development  programs  last 
January  was  followed  by  a  budget  sub- 
mitted without  funds  included  for  any  of 
the  sevei*al  categorical  aid  programs. 

The  committee  then  was  faced  with 
one  of  three  choices.  We  could  have  gone 
along  with  HUD  and  refused  to  fimd  any 
housing  or  urban  renewal  activity  for  the 
coming  year.  In  doing  so  we  would  have 
been  party  to  the  termination  and  the 
practical  dissolution  of  our  national 
housing  and  community  development 
goals.  Second,  we  could  have  chosen  to 
fimd  these  programs  at  last  year's  pro- 
gram levels.  In  doing  so  we  would  have 
put  the  Congress  through  the  wasteful 
and  imnecessary  pi'ocedure  of  formal  ap- 
proval to  a  bill  we  all  knew  was  certain 
to  be  vetoed,  even  prior  to  Senate  con- 
sideration. Or  third,  we  could  have 
sought  out  a  middle  ground  between  end- 
ing our  commitment  and  insuring  a  veto. 
That  is  exactly  what  your  committee  has 
decided  to  do. 

As  one  who  represents  a  congressional 
district  where  active  urban  renewal, 
housing,  and  model  cities  programs  are 
undei'way,  certainly  I  am  anxious  to  see 
all  of  my  housing  and  urban  renewal 
activities  remain  viable.  This  bill  pro- 
vides sufficient  funds  to  guarantee  such 
viability.  The  committee  has  increased 
funding  for  urban  renewal  to  a  level 
sufficient  to  provide  for  the  continuation 
of  current  urban  renewal  progi-ams.  Once 
a  determination  can  be  made  concerning 
the  future  of  the  Better  Communities 
Act  as  an  alternative  to  continuing  cate- 
gorical aid,  the  committee  will  be  In  a 
better  position  to  analyze  future  com- 
munity development  needs. 

The  termination,  or  suspension,  of  the 
existing  categorical  aid  housing  pro- 
grams was  coupled  with  the  decision  to 
reevaluate  our  existing  housing  programs 
to  determine  their  effectiveness.  While 
the  Department  is  to  be  commended  for 
undertaking  this  study  it  is  regrettable 
that  this  action  coupled  with  the  abrupt 
moratorium  will  bring  to  a  standstill  our 
efforts  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  the 
Nation's  elderly  and  disadvantaged. 

Dm-ing  our  committee's  hearings,  of- 
ficials of  the  Department  of  HUD  pro- 
duced Bureau  of  Census  statistics,  in- 
dicating over  1  million  households  in  this 
Nation  headed  by  persons  65  years  or 
rtiore  lacked  some  or  all  plumbing  fa- 
cilities. It  is  estimated  that  100,000  dwell- 
ing units  were  in  a  dilapidated  condition, 
even  though  they  had  adequate  plumb- 
ing. Another  120,000  elderly  live  in  over- 
crowded conditions.  In  total,  over  1,400,- 
000  elderly  households  were  ill-housed 
for  one  of  the  above  reasons.  I  submit 
that  the  moratoiium  places  an  uncon- 
scionable burden  on  these  people. 

The  housing  for  the  elderly  program 
authorized  by  section  202  of  the  Housing 
Act    contained   nearly    $100,000,000    In 


fxmds  available  to  implement  this  pro- 
gram. Section  202  was  subsequently  fold- 
ed into  the  section  236  program  which 
also  is  under  the  moratorium.  Unlike  236, 
however,  it  was  a  direct  loan  program 
with  a  good  track  record,  free  of  the 
abuses  which  have  plagued  other  housing 
programs.  HUD  officials  indicated  that, 
to  their  knowledge,  only  one  foreclosure 
was  made  throughout  the  progi'am.  I 
would  call  attention  to  the  Members  to 
the  language  inserted  on  page  6  of  the 
committee  report,  urging  HUD  to  seri- 
ously consider  restoring  the  202  pro- 
gram. I  do  not  concur  with  the  testimony 
of  the  Secretary  w  ho  felt  that  the  use  of 
202  would  prejudge  the  pending  study. 
On  the  contrary,  I  do  believe  it  would 
greatly  assist  with  our  elderly  housing 
needs  until  HUD's  pending  recommenda- 
tions are  completed  in  September. 

I  would  also  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  the  Committee's  decision  to 
continue  to  make  funds  available  for 
open  space  land  acquisition.  Since  its 
inception,  this  program  has  been  a  solid 
success,  especially  in  providing  funds  for 
the  development  of  urban  parks  in  our 
cities.  This  is  another  program  which 
HUD  proposes  to  fold  into  the  Better 
Communities  Act. 

Open  spaces  has  become  one  of  the 
two  major  sources  of  recreation  funds 
for  local  communities.  The  other  pro- 
gram f  imded  through  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation's  land  and  water  con- 
servation fimd  is  sharply  curtailing  its 
new  obligations  this  year.  I  believe  it  is 
essential  that  funds  be  provided  for  open 
spaces  to  keep  the  program  active  until 
a  decision  is  reached  on  the  merits  of 
BCA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  two  other  activities  funded  by  this  bill 
which  I  believe  are  important  to  the 
language  inserted  on  page  14  of  the  com- 
mittee report  concerning  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission regarding  the  effects  of  television 
violence  on  children. 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  com- 
mittee has  included  language  on  this 
matter  in  our  report  and  each  year  dur- 
ing consideration  of  the  FCC  appropria- 
tions the  question  frequently  recurs. 
Last  year  the  Surgeon  (General  submitted 
to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  relation- 
ship of  television  violence  to  children. 
Thp  report  concluded  that  there  is  a 
relationship  between  the  acting  out  of 
violence  by  children  and  actual  television 
violence.  There  was  no  attempt  to  deter- 
mine the  relationship  or  define  who  the 
children  are  or  what  triggers  this  rela- 
tionship. 

The  report  did  recommend  that  a  reg- 
ulatory agency,  probably  the  FCC,  in- 
vestigate the  possibility  of  a  violence  in- 
dex for  television  similar  to  present 
theater  indices.  The  FCC  has  been  work- 
ing with  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  to  determine  what  indicators 
would  be  used,  how  such  an  index  would 
be  structured,  and  who  would  make  the 
determination  as  to  how  a  particular 
program  would  be  rated.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  the  FCC  is  making  some  strides 
toward  this  problem.  I  trust  they  too 
will  read  the  committee  language  and 
take  note  of  the  continuing  interest  of 
the  Congress  in  this  activity. 
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Finally,  I  wish  to  call  the  Members' 
attention  to  the  significant  increase  pro- 
vided for  veterans  medical  care.  The 
rather  detailed  controversy  between  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  com- 
n^ittee  concerning  the  minimum  operat- 
ing bed  capacity  and  the  average  daily 
patient  census  level  established  by  Con- 
gress is  well  documented  in  the  com- 
mittee report.  This  year  the  committee 
has  not  included  any  fixed  operating  bed 
capacity  or  fixed  patient  census  with  the 
understanding  that  the  VA  will  treat  all 
eligible  veterans  in  need  of  medical  care. 
It  Is  also  important  to  note  that  the  com- 
mittee did  provide  a  significant  increase 
toward  meeting  the  most  immediate  and 
urgent  problem  of  providing  funds  for 
additional  staff  engaged  in  direct  patient 
care. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe 
this  bill  Is  a  good  bill,  addressed  to  meet- 
ing some  tremendously  difficult  problems 
and  is  deserving  of  the  suprport  of  all  of 
the  Members  of  this  House. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Steiger). 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  very  much  appreciate  the 
distinguished  ranl.ing  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee  yielding  this  time 
to  me. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  committee  bill. 
I  want  at  the  outset  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bo- 
land),  and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Talcott),  for  their  concern 
particularly  in  the  Selective  Service  area. 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
McDade)  also  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  amendment  which  struck  $7.5  mil- 
lion from  the  bill.  I  believe  that  the  $47.5 
million  figure  represents  a  good,  respon- 
."^ible  amount  to  allow  for  a  complete  re- 
evaluation  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
at  this  time  support  the  amendment  to 
be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Tiernan),  but  I  appreciate 
his  attention  to  the  problem  and  I  am 
glad  that  he  is  bringing  the  subject  of 
Selective  Service  before  the  House.  In 
my  judgment,  his  cut  goes  too  deep  for 
now.  but  in  opposing  his  amendment  I 
should  lilce  it  to  be  understood  that  I  am 
not  supporting  a  stand-pat  approach  for 
Selective  Service.  Until  now  the  agency 
has  been  forced  to  concentrate  on  the 
delivery  of  men  to  the  Armed  Forces.  On 
June  30.  authority  for  that  activity  will 
cease.  During  the  next  year,  when  the 
agency  is  no  longer  preoccupied  with  the 
urgent  demands  of  operating  that  pro- 
gram, there  should  be  sufficient  time  for 
examination  and  reevaluation  of  func- 
tions. Do  we  need  ongoing  local  boards, 
staffed  with  full-time  personnel?  Are 
State  offices  necessary?  What  activities 
are  proper  for  tlie  national  headquar- 
ters? Behind  these  matters  lies  the  basic 
que.'tion:  How  much,  if  any,  registration 
is  requu'ed  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  respond  to  an  emergency  mobiliza- 
tion crisis?  Clearly  a  system  that  has  op- 
erated for  over  30  years  on  a  relatively 
imchanged  basis,  delivering  men  to  the 
Armed  Forces,  Is  not  the  same  system 
that  is  needed  on  a  standby  basis  for 


some  futiu-e  emergency.  The  $7.5  million 
cut  for  fiscal  year  1974  will  not  impede 
the  ability  of  the  organization  to  engage 
in  necessary  reevaluation  and  retrench- 
ment. 

At  the  same  time,  the  continued  ap- 
propriation should  not  be  seen  as  a 
blanlcet  authority  for  business  as  usual. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like,  if  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee v.ould  be  willing,  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland) 
if  there  is  anything  in  the  law  which 
would  permit  the  expenditure  of  funds 
by  any  element  in  the  Selective  Service 
System  in  an  effort  to  maintain  their  po- 
sitions by  discrediting  the  all-volunteer 
force  program. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  in  the  law,  and  I  hope 
none  of  the  funds  provided  for  in  this 
bill  would  do  what  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  inquires  about. 

There  is  some  concern  on  the  part  of 
this  committee,  and  I  think  there  ought 
to  be,  that  there  may  be  those  in  the 
Pentagon  and  perhaps  those  in  the  sys- 
tem who  would  hope  the  all-volunteer 
concept  would  not  work.  It  is  one  of  the 
things  we  have  to  be  careful  about.  We 
intend  to  keep  up  the  Selective  Service 
System,  but  we  are  going  to  be  sure  the 
Selective  Service  System  is  not  going  to 
imdercut  the  all-volunteer  service. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  so 
well  knows  because  of  his  friendship  with 
the  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Manpower,  Roger  Kelley,  who 
is  one  of  the  finest  public  servants  we 
have  had  on  the  Washington  scene  in 
many  a  year,  a  great  concern  of  his  was 
precisely  what  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin raises. 

It  is  our  concern,  and  I  am  delighted  to 
make  the  point  of  it,  there  is  no  money 
here  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  the 
ability  to  imdercut  the  all-volunteer 
service  at  the  expense  of  pro\'lding 
standby  selective  service. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  my  support 
for  a  standby  system  on  a  minimal  basis 
goes  only  to  the  concept  of  preparation 
for  a  mobilization  in  time  of  emergency. 
It  absolutely  does  not  extend  to  the  ques- 
tion of  meeting  so-called  manpower 
shortages.  Let  us  be  perfectly  frank 
about  this  problem.  There  are  many  in 
positions  of  authority  who  would  like  to 
kill  the  all-volunteer  force. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
has  referred  to  Rofeer  T.  Kelley,  the  high- 
ly respected  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Manpower  and  Reserve 
Affairs,  who  warned  in  his  valedictory 
statement  of  attempts  within  the  Penta- 
gon to  sabotage  this  program.  Each  day 
that  his  position  goes  unfilled,  the  situa- 
tion deteriorates.  It  is  no  secret  that  high 
ranking  officials  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
in  these  vei-y  halls,  have  sought  to  dis- 
credit the  program  and  goals  that  have 
been  articulated  by  the  Congress  and 
the  President  In  his  capacity  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Cliaiiman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Sratton). 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
interested  in  the  gentleman's  remarks.  Of 
course,  no  one  wants  to  subsidize  any  se- 
lective service  attack  on  the  concept  of 
the  all-volunteer  force,  but  the  gentle- 
man's remarks  are  suggesting  that  any 
criticism  of  the  all-volimteer  force,  any 
rational  comment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mi-.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Any  serious,  rational 
comment  that  perhaps  the  all-volimteer 
force  is  not  really  doing  the  job  that  it 
was  supposed  to  do,  would  somehow  rep- 
resent a  subversive  attempt  to  undercut 
the  volunteer  force. 

I  tliink  we  have  got  to  recognize  that 
there  are  going  to  be  different  points  of 
view.  We  cannot  automatically  disqualify 
someone  who  wears  a  uniform  and  who 
probably  is  more  knowledgeable  on  mili- 
tary matters  and  deals  with  military 
manpower  more  than  some  of  the  rest 
of  us  from  saying,  "I  am  sorry,  gentle- 
men, but  this  concept  really  is  not 
working." 

But.  I  am  afraid  that  if  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  does  not  qualify  his  own 
remarks,  he  is  going  to  be  creating  the 
impression  that  any  negative  statement 
whatsoever  on  the  volunteer  force  is  au- 
tomatically suspect.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  is  eminently  fair, 
and  he  would  not  want  to  leave  that  im- 
pression in  his  remarks. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  I  have  tried  in  my  re- 
marks to  be  quite  explicit  about  exactly 
what  I  am  talking.  No,  it  is  true  that  not 
evei-y  negative  remark  or  question  about 
the  all-volunteer  force  ought  to  be  taken 
as  an  effort  to  sabotage  it.  But  I  feel 
strongly  that  those  high  up  within  the 
Pentagon  and  those  here  who  are  at- 
tempting to  discredit  the  all-volunteer 
force,  not  on  the  basis  of  serious  ques- 
tioning, but  on  the  basis  that  they  want 
induction  authority,  have  to  be  called 
to  account  for  that  position. 

What  it  means,  in  effect,  is  that  in- 
stead of  concentrating  on  the  kinds  of 
things  I  think  we  ought  to  be  looking  at 
such  as  personnel  reforms,  retirement  re- 
forms, personnel  management  problems 
in  terms  of  how  we  might  have  a  vol- 
imteer  force  without  being  dragged  into 
a  discussion  of  what  the  volunteer  force 
contributes  to  the  size  of  the  Defense 
Department  budget. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  asked 
for  this  time,  so  that  at  least  I  might 
have  the  opportunity  to  lay  out  my  own 
concern  about  the  fact  that  an  effort  is 
under  way  to  undercut  the  volunteer 
force,  and  I  think  that  effort  ought  to  be 
halted. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
in  his  remarks  will  include  some  guide- 
lines, so  that  we  can  tell  the  good  kind  of 
criticism  from  the  bad  kind  of  criticism. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  have 
very  little  time  remaining,  but  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman,  yes,  I  will  try.  If  the 
gentleman  ^.111  let  me  continue,  I  hope  I 
can  do  that. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  address  himself  to  that. 
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Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  instead  of  compensation  re- 
fonn.  which  could  vastly  improve  re- 
crwtins  and  retenticm  while  saving  the 
taxpayers  billions  of  dollars,  we  hear  of 
constant  complaints  from  "Pentagon 
.'ources"  of  the  problems  caused  by  pay- 
ing junior  enlisted  men  a  decent  living 
w-age.  Rather  than  a  realistic  appraisal 
of  qualitative  needs,  we  are  seeing  pres- 
sure for  standards  which  have  no  jus- 
liOcation  in  terms  of  productivity  or  skill 
match. 

Those,  may  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
Irom  New  York,  are  two  s^iecific  guide- 
lines. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much. 

Both  the  GAO  and  the  Brookings 
Institution  have  pointed  out  the  tre- 
m^idous  potential  for  civilianization. 
use  of  women,  lateral  raitry,  attraction  of 
prior  service  personnel,  and  greater  use 
of  educational  incentives,  yet  perform- 
ance in  these  areas  has  lagged  badly. 

While  Chairman  Hebert  and  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  have  done 
much  for  our  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form, the  Special  Pay  Act  languishes  in 
the  Senate. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 

1  be  Brookings  study,  which  states: 

Tli«  conclusion  of  this  paper — directed 
to  the  practical  implications  of  planning, 
developing,  and  maintaining  an  all-volunteer 
armed  forces — is  that  It  is  likely  to  prove  a 
feasible  proposition.  If  timely  measures  are 
taken  to  reevKluate  manpower  requirements 
and  standards  to  deal  with  foreseeable 
recruiting  shortfalls. 

If  shortfalls  arise,  Mr.  Chairman,  they 
will  be  the  result  of  inaction  in  the  Pen- 
tagon and  inattention  by  the  Congress. 
As  we  provide  appropriations  for  the 
Selective  Service  System,  let  us  make  sure 
that  it  is  never  used  except  in  times  of 
the  gravest  national  emergency. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  induction  au- 
thority ends  on  June  30,  for  to  leave  it  on 
the  books  would  be  an  open  invitation  to 
curtail  manpower  reform,  and  would  pro- 
vide an  easy  fallback  position  for  poor 
personnel  managers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  In  the  Recotid 
my  testimony  before  Subcommittee  No. 

2  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Testimont  of  Congressman  Willia.m  a. 

SmGCR 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity 
to  testify  on  the  question  of  military  man- 
power requirements.  FVh'  many  years.  Chair- 
man Hebert  led  this  6uboominlttee  in  de- 
veloping bemOclal  programs  for  our  men 
and  women  In  uniform.  I  am  sure  he  is 
pleased  by  the  outstanding  Job  the  gentle- 
»nan  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pishir)  and  the 
other  Members  are  doing  in  continuing  his 
work.  Last  year,  of  course,  this  Subcommit- 
tee took  the  initiative  in  modernizing  the 
military  ccmpensatioa  system  by  designing 
legislatiQa  for  tlie  Special  Pay  Act,  whicta 
von  the  overwhelming  approval  of  the  House, 
337-38.  Although  the  Senate  did  not  take  up 
this  measure  prior  to  adjournment.  I  am 
hopeful  that  it  will  t«celve  favorable  treat- 
ment In  the  near  futnre. 

The  Subcommittee  has  heard  experts  from 


the  Department  of  Defense,  and  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
I  was  pleased  to  learn  of  Mr.  Morris'  testi- 
mony that  the  potential  for  manpower  re- 
form would  preclude  the  need  for  induc- 
tions for  FY  74.  I  was  concerned,  however, 
by  certain  aspects  of  the  OAO  report,  and  I 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  call  these  mat- 
ters to  your  attention. 

THE  LEGISLATIVE  POSSISILJTIES 

The  presentation  of  alternatives  on  page 
cue  of  the  GAO  report  falls  to  do  justice  to 
the  responsibility  of  Congress  in  raising  and 
supporting  armies.  A  more  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  alternatives  facing  Congress 
would  have  added  the  following: 

Let  the  present  draft  authority  expire, 
using  special  incentives  or  alternative  num- 
power  sources  as  necessary;  maintain  the 
stTvcture  of  a  Selective  Service  System,  to 
be  activated  by  Congress  in  case  of  emer- 
gency; 

Let  the  present  draft  autirarity  expire, 
using  fecial  Incentives  and  alternative  man- 
power sources;  maintain  an  ongoing  Selec- 
tive Service  System  with  continuing  require- 
ments for  registration  and  classification,  to 
be  activated  by  CongresB  In  ease  of  an  emer- 
gency. 

The  distinction  between  these  possibilities 
is  crucial.  If  we  are  optimistic  about  the 
success  of  the  volunteer  force,  and  If  we  are 
confident  that  any  sudden  emergency  can  be 
dealt  with  by  maintaining  a  skeletal  struc- 
ture, a  great  deal  of  money  can  be  saved  by 
eliminating  the  registration  and  classifica- 
tion requirements.  If  we  are  less  optimistic, 
v.e  can  maintain  registration  and  classifica- 
tion to  insure  a  rapid  initiation  of  inductions 
once  Congress  determined  that  a  national 
emergency  or  serious  manpower  shortages 
existed. 

Unfortunately,  GAO  did  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  examine  the  relative  costs,  effi- 
ciency, and  effectiveness  of  alternative  stand- 
by systems.  It  Is  possible  that  this  oversight 
stems  from  an  inaccurate  reading  of  the 
Selective  Service  law.  Contrary  to  the  state- 
ment on  page  two  of  the  GAO  report,  the  acts 
of  registration,  classification,  and  holding  a 
lottery  are  not  "specifically  prescribe |d| 
functions  to  be  performed  by  an  active  stand- 
by Selective  Service  System." 

Section  10(h)  only  requires  "'a  complete 
registration  and  classification  ttructure  cap- 
able of  immediate  operation  in  the  event  of  a 
national  emergency."  The  legislative  history 
(Congressional  Record,  vol.  117,  pt.  16, 
p.  20481.)  makes  it  quite  clear  that  an  ade- 
quate "structure" — not  actual  operations — 
is  all  that  the  law  requires : 

Mr.  Hbuska.  Mr.  President,  the  language 
of  the  amendment  says  that  there  shall  be 
maintained  as  an  active  standby  organiza- 
tion with  a  complete  registration  and  classi- 
fication structure  capable  of  immediate  op- 
eration, and  so  forth. 

It  is  not  contemplated  that  registration 
diaU  be  maintained.  It  Is  only  the  structure 
and  the  organisation,  the  equipment,  the 
procedures,  and  the  manuals  that  are  nec- 
essary to  initiate  registration  If  and  when 
a  national  emergency  cocnes. 

Mr.  Saxbe  (mover  of  the  amendment).  The 
Senator  Is  correct.  Whether  or  not  registra- 
tions are  to  be  maintained  will  be  a  decision 
when  we  go  to  a  volunteer  army.  It  is  not 
involved  in  this  discussion  at  the  present 
lime. 

Mr.  HsusKA.  So.  the  Senator's  amendment 
does  not  include  the  actual  registration  of 
potential  Inductees. 

Mr.  Saxbe.  This  is  the  language  that  comes 
out  of  the  act  of  1M7.  At  the  present  time, 
I  believe  they  do  ooutetnplate  a  continuation. 
But  that  would  have  to  be  decided  at  such 
lime  as  we  go  to  a  volunteer  army. 

The  volunteer  force  has  proved  capable  to 
elate  of  meeting  most  of  the  qualitative  and 
quantitative  requirements  of  the  armed 
forces.    The    Defense    Department    has   ex- 


pressed confidence  that  remaining  problems 
can  be  overcome  through  improved  n\ana^- 
ment  aiKl  use  of  the  Cniformed  Services 
Special  Pay  Act.  As  the  Induction  authority 
expires,  we  should  enact  spteclal  hicentives 
to  take  care  of  particular  manning  problems, 
and — If  there  is  sufficient  cause  to  be  les-s 
than  optlmlslic — continue  registratloa  and 
classification.  We  can  obtain  great  savings 
by  eliminating  unueoessary  activities  involv- 
ing potential  registrants  and  simply  putting 
the  structure  of  the  Selective  Service  System 
on  a  standby  basis. 

QUALTTATIVE  REQUIREilENTS 

The  GAO  report  espre&ses  "less  optlmiiiui 
aboxit  the  ability  of  the  services  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  qualified  enlisted  per- 
sonnel." In  a  disappointing  omission,  thp 
GAO  report  never  dlscasses  which  levels  of 
quality  it  considers  sufficient  "to  learn  and 
perforin  the  himdreds  of  skiUs  fouiMl  in  the 
luUitary  .  .  ."  How  could  the  GAO  possibly 
Euggest  the  use  of  eelecti\e  service,  Inceu- 
ilves,  or  any  other  methods  of  manpower 
procurement  without  first  examining  the 
qualitative  requirements  of  the  armed  forces/ 

In  evaluating  the  volunteer  force,  there 
would  seem  to  be  little  Justification  for 
GAO's  using  goals  n-hich  have  infrequenUy 
been  met  during  conscription.  The  report 
fails  to  acknowledge,  much  less  discuss,  the 
exhaustive  DoD  study  "Qualitative  Require- 
ments (A  Report  on  the  Qualitative  Acces- 
sion Needs  of  the  Military  Services)",  No- 
vember. 1972  OASD  (M&RA).  This  study 
coiv;luded  that  current  testing  procedures 
were  Inadequate  and  unreliable.  It  was  felt 
tliat  substantial  Improvements  were  needed 
in  terms  of  relating  test  scores,  trahiabUity, 
and  Job  penormance. 

However,  even  within  the  confines  of  ctir- 
rent  measures  of  quality,  the  report  stated : 

Navy  and  Air  Force  should  be  able  to  re- 
cruit personnel  in  excess  of  their  minimum 
quality  needs.  These  two  Services  should  be 
able  to  meet  their  self-imposed  objective  oi 
limiting  mental  category  IV  accedsiouii — 5' 
for  Air  Force  and  10';.  for  Navy. 

Marine  Corps  should  be  able  to  meets  its 
minimum  quality  needs.  Mental  Category 
IV  accessions  will  be  about  20%. 

Army  will  be  able  to  meet  its  minimum 
quality  needs  If  It  can  improve  its  recruiting 
capability  in  FY  1974  by  about  20.000  true 
volunteers  compared  to  FY  1973.  To  improve 
Its  recruiting  capability  it  will  be  necessari- 
for  Army  to  use  the  enlistment  bonus  provi- 
sions of  the  Uniformed  Services  Special  Pay 
Act  and  attract  personnel  who  originally 
planned  to  enlist  in  the  Air  Force  and  Navy. 

The  GAO  report  does  not  discuss  this 
study,  but  rather  continually  refers  to  "serv- 
ice-stated" goals  that  have  not  been  vali- 
dated by  past  experience  or  pre.scnt  need,~ 
GAO's  statement :  "We  did  not  ascertain  the 
appropriateness  of  the  quality  goals"  illus- 
trates the  point  at  which  any  meaningful 
study  of  manpower  requirements  must  begin. 
At  a  time  when  we  are  aU  concerned  aboui 
rising  military  personnel  costs,  it  would  b? 
most  unfortimate  If  the  GAO  report  were  la 
be  interpreted  as  an  imperative  for  a  certain 
quality  mix.  Standards  should  be  determined 
by  the  requirements  for  individuals  to  suc- 
cessfully complete  Job  training  and  perform 
well  in  their  Military  Occupational  Special- 
ties. Standards  that  are  too  low  can  reduce 
the  effectiveness  of  the  force.  But  standards 
which  are  not  appropriately  balanced  can 
lead  to  needless  expenses  in  recruiting  and 
retention.  In  addition,  such  Imbalaooes  can 
also  create  Job  dissatisfaction  and  lead  to 
poor  morale  and  low  productivity.  I  am  sure 
tlie  Committee  will  take  these  factors  iuio 
account  in  the  formulation  of  Its  proposals 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 


•The  figure  for  the  Army  has  been  reduced 
from  20,000  to  lO.OOO  since  this  study  wa-s 
made. 
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centleman   from   South  Carolina    <Mr. 
Spence). 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees  recommendation  to  establish  the 
Selective  Service  System's  fiscal  year 
1974  budget  at  47.3  million.  In  so  doing. 
I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  believe  our 
Nation  should  continue  to  rely,  to  the 
maximum  degree,  on  a  voluntary  armed 
force  in  peacetime.  The  Seletcive  Serv- 
ice budget  request  is  needed,  however,  to 
establish  a  standby  system  which  will 
be  ready  to  respond  in  an  emergency 
wlien  our  Nation's  suiTival  is  at  stake. 

The  January  8  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  reports  that  the  efforts  of  the 
Department  to  achieve  an  all-volunteer 
force  have  been  genreally  successful, 
and  I  hope  their  efforts  continue  to  be 
successful.  But  the  Secretary's  report 
also  emphasizes  that  all  of  the  prob- 
lems have  not  yet  been  solved.  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  predicts  a  short- 
fall of  between  11.000  and  83.000  volun- 
teers in  fiscal  year  1974  from  the  re- 
quired 354.000  if  the  quality  goals  are 
held  rigid.  The  shortfall  would  occur  pri- 
marily in  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps 
and  to  a  degree  in  the  Navy. 

The  Department  of  Defense  staff  will 
not  be  fully  confident  of  the  prospects 
for  complete  success  until  the  ending  of 
the  induction  authority  has  erased  the 
threat  of  the  draft  from  the  minds  of 
our  young  men  who  are  of  draft  age. 
Nor  can  we  be  assured  of  the  success  of 
the  all-volunteer  concept  until,  through 
legislation,  additional  emoluments  are 
provided  to  entice  into  the  service  more 
medical  specialists  and  other  persons 
with  specific  skills. 

Even  if  young  Americans  today  were 
volunteering  for  first  tenns  in  the  mili- 
tary services  in  numbers,  which — when 
combined  with  numbers  of  reenlistees — 
were  sufficient  to  meet  the  gross  level 
of  the  manning  objective,  there  still 
would  be  shortfalls  in  certain  occupa- 
tional specialties. 

The  Navy  today  for  example,  because 
of  reenlistment  problems,  is  experienc- 
ing dangerously  low  manning  at  the 
E-4  and  E-5  petty  oflBcer  level,  primarily 
in  critical  mobility  ratings  which  are 
required  to  assure  ship  mobility.  Also, 
Navy  manning  levels  for  such  highly 
skilled  ratings  as  repairmen  for  elec- 
tronic equipment  used  in  navigation, 
countermeasures.  missile  guidance,  and 
nuclear  weapons  control  are,  for  the 
most  part,  well  below  requirements  to- 
day. 

I  know  the  administration  shares  with 
Congress  the  hope  that  this  Nation  will 
never  have  to  use  our  active  forces  or 
strategic  weapons  at  any  time.  But  we 
cannot  plan  to  discard  them.  Likewise, 
and  for  the  same  reasons,  we  should  not 
be  a  part  of  any  plan  to  completely  dis- 
card the  Selective  Service  System.  We 
must  retain  it  in  a  standby  posture,  ready 
to  respond  quickly  should  we  ever  deter- 
mine that  there  is  a  need  to  call  men  to 
service  in  the  defense  of  our  Nation. 

Funds  which  are  requested  by  the 
Selective  Service  System  reflect  the  con- 
clusions of  recent  interagency  confer- 
ences conducted  with  the  approval  of  the 


National  Security  Council.  The  par- 
ticipants of  these  conferences  were  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  Coimcil  staff.  The  group 
represented  the  agencies  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  planning  relative  to  our 
national  security. 

I  support  their  findings  that  there 
could  be  emergency  situations — short  of 
total  mobilization — in  which  the  Armed 
Forces  would  be  required  to  rely  on  non- 
volunteer  manpower,  at  least  during  the 
initial  months.  Even  though  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  forces  would  be 
called  to  duty  on  a  priority  basis,  the 
ability  to  recruit  nonvolunteer  man- 
power in  an  emergency  could  still  be  of 
crucir.l  importance.  The  Department  of 
Defense  is  predicting  Reserve  force  com- 
ponents will  have  a  fiscal  year  1974  end 
strength  of  874,535,  which  is  a  shortfall 
of  about  96,000  below  the  effecti  e  mobi- 
lization manning  objective  of  971,066. 
The  DOD  has  budgeted  for  a  fiscal  year 
1974  average  strength  of  only  910,515. 
The  prime  reason  for  the  drop  of  enlist- 
ments in  the  Reserve  forces  is  the  re- 
moval of  draft  pressures.  The  predicted 
shortfall  extends  into  Air  Force  Reserve 
components  with  the  Air  Guard  expect- 
ing to  be  short  by  9.364  a  factor  of  about 
10  percent. 

The  conferees  concluded  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  meet  the  potential 
nonvolunteer  manpower  requirements  in 
a  timely  fashion  unless,  during  fiscal 
year  1974.  the  Selective  Service  System 
was  maintained  in  a  standby  basis  level 
with  local  boards  functioning. 

I  strongly  urge  the  approval  of  funds 
for  the  Selective  SeiTice  System,  as  it 
moves  into  a  standby  posture  during  fis- 
cal year  1974.  It  is  vital  that  we  provide 
the  insurance  of  ability  to  respond 
quickly,  as  a  backup  to  the  efforts  to 
implement  an  all-volunteer  force. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Tieh- 
NAN>  but  before  yielding  that  time,  Mr. 
Chaii-man,  let  me  say  that  we  are  de- 
lighted to  have  some  new  members  on 
the  subcommittee  this  year.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Tier- 
NAN)  is  one. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chappell),  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ruth)  ,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  ( Mr.  Scherle  ) ,  as  well  as  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Tier- 
nan  )  spent  considerable  time  in  the  com- 
mittee deliberations,  and  all  of  them 
gave  considerable  input  into  the  com- 
mittee thinking,  and  we  were  delighted 
to  have  them  with  us.  I  am  proud  of 
their  activity. 

I  am  delighted  to  yield  now  to  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee actively  involved  in  the  formulation 
of  the  HUD-space  science-veterans  and 
independent  agencies  appropriations  bill 
for  1974, 1  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  several  aspects  of  the 
legislation  which  are  of  especial  con- 
cern. 


Probably  the  most  controversial  aspect 
of  this  year's  HUD  appropriations  is  the 
Nixon  Administration's  announcement 
of  the  suspension  or  termination  of  sub- 
sidized housing  and  community  develop- 
ment programs.  Dming  the  hearings  I 
cited  statistics  which  indicated  that  the 
President's  actions  will  have  a  $19.2  bil- 
lion impact  on  the  economy  and  will  re- 
sult in  the  loss  of  2.2  million  Jobs.  Put 
another  way.  300,000  to  400,000  low-in- 
come housing  imits  will  not  be  built  as  a 
result  of  the  moratorium.  I  also  pointed 
out  during  the  hearings  that  in  1938 
Congress  committed  itself  to  the  con- 
struction of  6  million  low-  and  mt  derate- 
income  housing  units — in  the  ensuing 
decade,  a  commitment  repeatedly  reaf- 
firmed by  President  Nixon.  The  mora- 
torium has  had  the  efifect  of  putving  us 
45  percent  behind  in  our  effort  to  reach 
this  goal. 

In  th:  area  of  community  :'cvelopmer  t. 
the  President  terminated  the  conven- 
tional programs  in  anticipation  of  the 
start  of  "Better  Communities"  special  re  • 
venue  sharing  July  1,  1974.  It  is  the  ad- 
ministration's intentior.  that  localities 
continue  to  fund  these  conventional  pro- 
grams from  their  "Better  Communities 
Act"  allotment.  However,  as  the  commit- 
tee states  in  its  report : 

(T)he  Budget  would  leave  a  1-year  pap 
in  funding  for  present  community  and  urban 
development  categorical  grants. 

Consequently,  we  recommend  the  ap- 
propriation of  $820  million  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

I  fully  support  the  committee's  posi- 
tion on  community  development.  My 
concern  results  from  Secretary  Lynn's 
explicit  statement  during  the  hearings 
that  he  would  not  honor  a  congressional 
mandate  to  fund  the  conventional  pro- 
grams during  the  period  of  legislative 
consideration  of  the  so-called  "Better 
Communities  Act."  Given  this  inclina- 
tion to  ignore  congressional  will,  I  sought 
to  make  the  programs  mandatory,  as  the 
courts  have  ruled  we  must  if  we  intend 
to  prevent  impoundments. 

This  points  to  what  I  believe  is  the 
most  serious  criticism  of  the  Presidents 
action.  Certainly,  the  subsidized  housing 
and  community  development  programs 
are  not.  and  should  not  be,  immune  from 
criticism.  Much  of  what  the  administra- 
tion charges  has  at  least  some  validity 
and  I  know  that  Congress  will  give  seri- 
ous consideration  of  its  views.  But,  in  my 
view,  this  does  not  constitute  sufficient 
grounds  for  the  unilateral  termination 
by  the  executive  of  congressionally  man- 
dated programs.  To  quote  Judge  Jones 
in  the  recent  OEO  case: 

An  authorization  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  a  program  will  continue.  Congress,  of 
course,  may  Itself  decide  to  terminate  a  pro- 
gram before  its  authorization  has  expired, 
either  indirectly  by  faUing  to  supply  funds 
through  a  continuing  resolution  or  appro- 
priation, or  by  explicitly  forbidding  the  fur- 
ther use  of  funds  for  the  programs,  as  it  did 
in  the  case  of  the  supersonic  transport.  But 
Congress  has  not  chosen  either  of  these 
courses,  although  It  may  in  the  future.  Until 
that  time,  historical  precedent,  logic,  and  the 
text  of  the  Constitution  Itself  obligate  the 
defendant  to  continue  to  operate  the  Section 
221  (OEO)  program  as  was  Intended  by  the 
Congress,  and  not  terminate  them. 
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In  short,  ttw  President  ftew  In  the  face 
of  constitutional  separation  of  powers 
when  he  terminated  these  programs. 
TTiere  is  an  element  of  coercion  involved 
also.  Despite  pressing  needs  for  low- 
income  housing  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
inner  city,  the  President  terminated 
programs  designed  to  deal  with  these 
problems.  He  then  presents  an  either/or 
proposition:  "Either  my  program  or 
nothing."  This  amounts  to  a  kind  of  legis- 
lative blackmail  which  is  very  hard  for 
the  Congi-ess  to  resist.  If  the  President 
sincerely  believes  that  his  proposal  repie- 
sents  an  alternative  superior  to  the  pres- 
ent programs  he  should  be  content  to  rely 
on  reasoned  promotion  of  his  ideas.  My 
ovkn  analysis  of  the  testiiziony  presented 
by  HUD  oflicials  and  others  is  that  the 
failure  of  these  programs  may  be  doe  in 
large  part  to  managerial  ineptitude  on 
the  part  of  HUD.  During  the  hearings. 
the  HUD  Subcommittee  heard  repeated 
statements  from  diverse  sources  that  the 
HUD  area  and  insuring  ofQces  are  con- 
fused and  demoralized  by  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate and  consistent  piogi'am  direction 
from  the  central  office.  Fuitheimore,  we 
became  aware  of  numerous  instances  iu 
which  the  HUD  coitral  office  could  not 
deal  adequately  with  problems  as  they 
arose,  because  the  necessary  information 
was  not  available.  For  example,  the  cen- 
tral office  was  iK>t  aware  of  the  high  de- 
fault rate  for  subsidized  homeowners  in 
time  to  provide  counseling  or  take  other 
remedial  action.  Put  plainly,  in  many  in- 
stances nobody  knew  what  was  soing  on. 
It  renuuns  to  be  seen  if  the  programs 
would  have  worked  well  with  proper  ad- 
ministration. The  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  will  be  taking  a 
very  careful  look  at  these  factors  during 
its  hearings  on  the  so-called  "Better 
Communities  Act."  Dui'ing  those  hear- 
ings, which  will  take  place  in  fiscal  ye&v 
1974,  commimities  must  receive  funding 
for  the  conventional  oouununity  devel- 
opment commitments  which  the  Federal 
Oovernment  has  made  to  them.  The 
committee  took  a  very  reasonable  ap- 
proach in  providing  $890  mlUioD  for  this 
pui'pose. 

SPACE    SCtElfCB 

It  seems  that  nothing  in  this  bill  is  un- 
controversial.  While  the  tremendous 
flexibility  and  adaptability  of  man  in  a 
space  demonstrated  by  Skylab  I  have 
been  the  subject  of  much  acclaim, 
others  have  criticized  the  expenditure  of 
billions  of  dollars  on  space  programs  at 
the  expense  of  important  domestic  pro- 
grams. My  own  view  is  that  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  space  program  iu 
themselves  ai-e  not  sufficient  in  them- 
selves to  justify  this  level  of  expenditure. 
However.  I  believe  that  the  large  ancil- 
lary economic  benefits  of  the  space  pro- 
gram make  It  impeiative  that  the  Na- 
tion undertake  this  kind  of  advanced 
research  and  development.  During  om* 
hearings,  a  witness  from  Chase  Econo- 
meti-ics  presented  a  detailed  econometric 
model  demonstrating  the  large  contribu- 
tion of  space  research  and  development 
progi-ams  to  the  futm-e  economic  health 
of  the  Nation. 

Esoteric  research,  of  the  kind  unlikely 
to  be  undertaken  by  private  industry.  Is 
essential  to  this  Nation  if  we  are  to 
maintain  our  status  as  an  economic  su- 


perporwer  in  a  postindustrlal  era  when 
America's  chief  exports  win  increasingly 
became  those  of  high  technology  rather 
than  manufactured  goods. 

Differences  may  legitimately  exist  as 
to  research  and  develc^nnent  priorities, 
NASA  being  only  one  of  many  Federal 
reseai'ch  and  development  commitments, 
but  I  think  we  should  all  acree  on  iixe 
importance  of  the  basic  commitment. 

▼ETTRAWS 

I  share  with  virtually  every  Member 
of  this  body  a  sense  of  commitment  to 
those  men  who  have  served  our  Nation. 
I  fully  support  the  committee's  decision 
to  Increase  by  $14  million  the  adminis- 
tration's request  for  medical  care.  The 
committee  received  a  report  which  doc- 
uments many  instances  of  deplorable 
medical  cai-e  in  VA  hospitals  around  the 
country.  I  would  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  VA's  failure  to  provide 
adequate  medical  care  is  a  du-ect  result 
of  OMB's  defiance  of  a  congiessional  di- 
rective in  last  year's  appropriation  to 
maintain  an  average  daily  patient  cen- 
sus of  85,500  and  on  overall  staff -patient 
ratio  of  1.49  to  1.  In  this,  as  in  many 
other  areas,  the  Nixon  administration's 
contempt  for  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government  has  been  contrary  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  American  people. 

SEUSCl'IVK  SERVICE 

I  have  already  made  clear  in  addition- 
al views  included  in  the  committee  re- 
port that  I  oppose  the  continuation  of 
of  this  bureacratic  anachronism  out 
of  the  past.  Quite  understandably,  we 
all  tend  to  assume  that  a  standby  draft 
would  make  a  contribution  to  the  na- 
tional defense  in  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency.  But  upon  closer  examina- 
tion it  is  apparent  that  this  simply  is  not 
the  case.  Perhaps  the  best  documenta- 
tion of  this  fact  was  provided  by  the 
system  itself  ^-hen,  in  describing  the 
1948  reenactment  of  the  draft,  it  said: 

Because  of  minute  planning  by  the  plan- 
ning group  of  the  Office  of  Selective  Service 
Reoords  and  the  training  program  previoiiEly 
desertbed  the  newly  creatcKl  agency  was  ready 
to  swing  Into  immediate  action  as  soon  as 
General  Hershey  was  appointed  Dlrect<M'  .  ,  . 

No  standby  Selective  Service  was  nec- 
essary to  insure  immediate  capability  in 
1948  and  it  is  not  necessary  now.  In  tills 
context,  funding  a  standby  system  when 
so  many  important  domestic  health  and 
welfare  programs  are  being  deemphasizsed 
due  to  fiscal  constraints  represents  a  se- 
rious misallocation  of  priorities. 

SEC,  FCC,  AND  FHLBB 

One  final  word  on  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies, several  of  whose  budgets  were  sig- 
nificantly increased  by  Uie  committee. 
Dmiug  my  tenure  on  tlie  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  I  became 
aware  of  the  critical  role  tliese  agencies 
play  iu  the  economic  life  of  our  Nation. 
Often  their  decisions  control  the  future 
of  vital  industiies,  from  railroads  and 
airlines  to  communications  and  the  se- 
curities exchanges.  But  because  of  their 
low  profile  they  aie  often  prime  targets 
for  budget  cutting  by  the  OMB.  It  be- 
came clear  to  our  committee,  pai-ticularly 
in  the  case  of  the  FOC,  that  neither  the 
interests  of  consumers  nor  those  of  the 
refrulated  industries  were  being  served  by 


xmder-fuiKied  and  under-staffed  regula- 
tory agencies. 

Thank  jrou  Mr.  (Thairmtui. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  "Virginia  ( Mr. 
Satterfield>. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I,  too,  want  to  commend  the  Appropria- 
tions Subconunittee  on  HUD,  space, 
science,  azul  veterans  for  their  outstand- 
ing work  in  connection  with  the  1974 
Veterans'  Administration  appropriation 
bill.  Throughout  my  tenure  on  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Hospital  Subcommittee, 
and  more  i-ecently  as  its  chairman,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  spend  an  inordinate 
amoimt  of  time  in  locking  into  volumi- 
nous complaints  which  the  committee  has 
received  concerning  the  lack  of  proper 
medical  care,  lack  of  adequate  hospital 
staffing,  especially  on  night,  weekend, 
and  holiday  shifts,  lack  of  emergency 
coverage,  lack  of  medical  supplies,  lack 
of  funding  for  the  Vietnam  veteran.s  den- 
tal program,  the  need  for  more  funding 
to  replace  outmoded  and  unworkable 
equipment,  and  the  need  for  money  to 
upgi-ade  or  replace  VA  hospital  facilities 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  healings  relating  to 
the  operation  of  the  VA  medical  program, 
the  Administrator  of  Veteians'  Affair.s 
repeatedly  Insisted  tliat  the  1974  appro- 
priation request  for  VA  medical  care  con- 
tained enough  funds  to  properly  operate 
the  VA  hospital  systan  during  the  com- 
ing year.  While  I  hope  his  prediction  is 
correct,  in  all  candor  I  must  express  my 
doubts.  VA  hospital  directors  had  re- 
quested budget  authority  in  excess  of  $3 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1974.  The  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  reduced  thi.s 
request  to  $2^29,408.000  and  OMB  Im- 
posed a  further  cut  to  $2,656,000,000 
making  a  total  reduction  of  about  $400 
million. 

I  fully  support  the  Appropriations 
CommiUee  in  their  action  to  grant  the 
full  budget  request  of  tlie  administratton 
I  also  note  that  the  committee  members 
gave  the  Administrator  and  his  top  staff 
ample  opportunity  to  indicate  any  areas 
where  additional  funding  was  needed. 
Despite  the  offei's  by  the  committee  to 
add  additional  funds,  the  administration 
categorically  stated  that  the  budget 
request  contained  all  the  nece^ary 
resources  to  carry  out  the  medical  care 
mission  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  entire  respousihility 
of  this  matter  now  rests  with  the  Ad- 
ministiator — the  committee  has  included 
in  this  bill  all  the  ftmds  the  Administra- 
tor requested  for  VA  medical  care  and 
has  made  clear  in  its  report  that  it  stands 
ready  to  appropriate  more  funds  f oi'  auj' 
justified  reasons  if  tiie  Administrator  will 
request  them. 

I  want  to  assure  the  veterans  of  this 
country  aiid  all  who  share  my  deep  con- 
ceiu  about  the  adequacy  of  medical  cai% 
in  the  VA  hospital  system  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Hospitals  will  oontinoe  its 
efforts  to  be  sure  that  tte  administra- 
tion lives  up  to  its  commitment  made  tn  a 
statement  issued  by  President  Ntxon  in 
1972  that  hie  "Administration  Is  com- 
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mitted  to  providing  quality  medical  care 
for  all  eligible  veterans." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  latest  survey  con- 
ducted by  our  committee  indicates  that 
there  are  many  corrective  measures 
which  need  to  be  taken  in  the  VA  hospi- 
tal system  now. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
there  follows  selected  statements  recent- 
ly compiled  from  among  over  20  VA 
hospital  directors  concerning  some 
of  their  most  urgent  problems.  I  hope 
that  the  Administrator  will  proceed 
promptly  to  correct  these  deficiencies,  as 
our  committee  will  continue  to  survey 
VA  hospital  facilities  around  the  Nation 
in  order  to  be  sure  that  our  veterans 
receive  the  quality  of  care  they  so  richly 
deserve. 

Thfikmaterial  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

VETERAifs'  Administration  Appropriation 
Bill 

VA  HOSPrrAL,  AUGUSTA.  CA. 

Inadequate  StafT.  For  many  years,  this  hos- 
pital has  had  Insufficient  funding  to  ade- 
quately staff  direct  care  functions.  This  is 
the  ISlh  VA  assignment  for  the  current  Di- 
rector, who  has  been  here  20  months.  This 
hospital  has  the  poorest  staffing  of  all  those 
assignments.  Recrultabllity  Is  apparently  not 
a  significant  deterrent  to  stalT  Improvement, 
Just  the  need  for  funding. 

VA  center,   DUBLIN.   CA. 

During  previous  years  most  Directors  have 
emphasized  additional  staffing  requirements 
to  become  more  competitive  with  staffing 
ratios  In  community  ho.spitals  as  one  of  our 
most  pressing  needs.  This  need  still  exists, 
and  It  Is  still  pressing.  We  still  need  addi- 
tional resources.  However,  in  deference  to 
national  problems  Involved  In  making  addi- 
tional resources  available  to  us.  I  would  like 
for  the  thrust  of  this  testimony  to  be  In  the 
direction  of  permitting  us,  even  requiring 
us.  to  get  the  most  mileage  out  of  whatever 
funds  can  be  made  available.  The  arbitrary 
restraints  of  externally  imposed  employment 
and  promotion  freezes,  grade  deescalatlon 
programs,  and  personnel  ceilings  substan- 
tially restrict  the  opportunity  of  management 
to  manage.  Money  problems,  like  people 
problems,  are  almost  Inevitable,  especially 
during  periods  when  national  priorities  are 
being  reviewed,  and  Directors  must  be  and 
iiave  been  trained  to  cope  with  them.  The 
point  here  is  that  the  coping  Is  much  easier 
and  much  more  effective  when  It  Is  hiternally 
focused  upon  specific  local  situations  rather 
than  externally  applied  to  general  national 
conditions. 

VA   HOSPITAL,   CHICAGO — RESEARCH 

The  continuity  and  effectiveness  of  our 
planning  and  management  efforts  are  fre- 
quently disrupted  and  In  many  instances 
completely  negated  by  arbitrary  and  unex- 
pected reductions  In  available  or  planned 
resources  and  imposition  of  restrictions  on 
their  use.  Grade  deescalatlon  requirements, 
employment  and  promotion  freezes,  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  funds,  funding  cutbacks, 
etc.,  are  examples. 

VA  WEST  SIDE  HOSPITAL,  CHICAGO 

Since  nearly  80  percent  of  our  budget  ap- 
propriation Is  used  for  personnel  salaries  our 
primary  deficiency  underlining  this  need  Is 
to  provide  for  the  additional  staffing  as  pre- 
viously Indicated.  If  sufficient  funds  were 
available  to  provide  the  necessary  physicians, 
nurses  and  para-medlcal  staff  to  approach 
the  suggested  staffing  ratio  of  2.0  we  would 
greatly.  If  not  completely,  eliminate  the 
budgetary  crisis  at  our  hospital. 

VA  HOSPITAL,  BRECKSVILLE.  OHIO 

We  believe  withholding  of  higher  level 
duties  and  responsibilities  (caused  by  grade 
deescalatlon)  and  the  replacement  of  well- 
qualified    employees    with    non-experienced 


and/or  entry  level  employees  hM  lessened 
our  abUlty  to  bring  the  best  available  clinical 
knowledge  and  skills  to  patients  In  the 
quantity  and  quality  best  for  their  needs. 

VA  HOSPITAL,  CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO 

A  few  significant  Increases  in  staffing,  par- 
ticularly physicians  and  a  few  other  profes- 
sional categories.  Is  certainly  one  of  this 
station's  most  pressing  needs.  If  funded  for 
an  additional  100  full-time  permanent  em- 
ployees we  would  approach  the  VA  goals  of 
a  1   to  1  employee-patient  ratio. 

VA  HOSPITAL,  ALLEN  PARK,  MICH. 

Our  staffing  ratio  needs  to  be  Improved. 
If  we  can  get  a  2  to  1  ratio  (as  opposed  to 
3  to  1  In  the  volunteer  field)  we  would  be  In 
a  much  stronger  position  to  deliver  a  higher 
acceptable  level  of  medical  care. 

VA    HOSPITAL,    BATAVIA,    N.Y. 

Relief  from  externally  Imposed  employ- 
ment restrictions  to  allow  for  an  orderly  Im- 
plementation of  fully  Justified  and  approved 
employment  and  promotion  plans. 

VA  HOSPITAL,  HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 

Sixteen  additional  full-time  employees  that 
we  requested  In  fiscal  year  1973  are  still 
needed. 

VA  HOSPITAI,.  PERRY  POINT,  MD. 

The  lack  of  an  adequate  number  of  em- 
ployees In  Nursing  Service  has  become  crit- 
ical, requiring  continuous  overtime  to  cover 
the  various  patient  care  areas  throughout  the 
hospital. 

VA  HOSPITAL.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Increased  funding  Is  required  to  provide 
for  improved  staffing,  as  well  as  rising  increase 
In  costs  of  drugs,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.  The 
following  are  priorities  for  staffing  Increases  : 

(a)  Nursing  Service,  throughout  the  hos- 
pital 

( b )  New  Neurology  /  Neurosurgery  Ward 

( c )  Clinical  Laboratory 

(d)  Radiology 

(e)  Increases  In  clerical,  administrative, 
engineering  and  building  management  sup- 
port relating  to  the  above. 

VA  HOSPITAL,  WASHINGTON.  D.C. 

Funds  for  staff,  services,  and  supplies 
must  be  sufficient  to  provide  a  standard  of 
patient  care  at  least  comparable  to  that  of 
the  affiliated  university  hospitals. 

VA  HOSPITAL,  DURHAM,  N.C. 

Increased  funding  is  needed  to  provide  for 
employment  of  adequate  personnel  to  sup- 
port ongoing  programs  and  new  specialized 
programs  essential  to  modern  medicine. 

VA  HOSPITAL,  FAYETTEVILLE,  N.C. 

The  need  for  additional  staff  continues. 
There  has  been  considerable  improvement  in 
recent  years,  however,  there  is  still  a  mini- 
mum deficiency  of  44  positions.  These  short- 
ages encompass  all  operating  services  of  the 
hospital  such  as  social  workers,  psychologist, 
physicians,  director  of  voluntary  service, 
technicians,  nursing  personnel,  pharmacists, 
secretarial  and  clerical,  and  administrative. 

VA  HOSPITAL,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Staffing  Of  94.0  FTEE  totaling  $858,000 
is  required  to  achieve  a  2  to  1  employee 
patient  ratio.  We  feel  this  ratio  Is  necessary 
to  render  quality  fjatlent  care  and  be  able  to 
recruit  and  retain  qualified  professional  staff. 

VA    HOSPITAL,    FRESNO,    CALIF. 

Additional  staffing  in  both  patient  care  and 
administrative  services  to  meet  the  constant 
demands  for  timely  service  and  treatment  In 
both  Inpatients  and  outpatients  is  our  most 
pressing  need.  Our  hospital  occupancy  and 
turnover  rates  are  both  high  and  we  have  a 
constant  waiting  list.  Our  patients  are  older 
and  much  sicker,  placing  Increased  demands 
on  direct  patient  care  and  supportive  serv- 
ices. We  find  ourselves  with  persistent  back- 
logs In  radiology,  laboratory,  and  medical  ad- 
ministration, and  are  now  experle-iclng 
longer  delays  in  admission  processing. 


VA    HOSPITAL,    PALO   ALTO,   CALIF. 


Additional  staffing  for  Nursing  Service  and 
additional  ancillary  staff  are  needed  If  we  are 
to  maintain  a  truly  effective  health  care  de- 
livery system. 


VA 

More 
desired, 
control 
ample, 
hinder 
quality 


HOSPITAL,   SAN   FRANCISCO.   CALIF. 

fiexlbility  In  spending  our  budget  Is 
.  The  elimination  of  personnel  ceiling 
in  favor  of  dollar  control  is  one  ex- 
Controls  such  as  grade  deescalatlon 
our  ability  to  recruit  and  retain  high 
personnel. 


VA    HOSPITAL,    DENVER,    COLO. 

Relief  is  needed  from  unilateral  adminis- 
trative restrictions,  imposed  by  higher  au- 
thority, that  have  no  relationship  to  our  pri- 
mary mission — patient  care. 

VA    HOSPITAL,   SPOKANE,   WASH. 

Presently  the  core  staffing  ratio  of  this  hos- 
pital is  approximately  1.34  employees  per 
patient.  Therefore,  about  30  additional  PTE 
are  required  in  order  to  achieve  the  minimum 
standard  ratio  of  1 .5  which  has  been  accepted 
by  the  Veterans  Administration  as  beln,-,  es- 
sential to  provide  efficient  and  effective 
medical  care  of  a  high  quality. 

VA    HOSPITAL,    SEATTLE.    WASH. 

We  need  to  provide  more  timely  mt.lical 
care  to  more  veterans.  Facilities  and  staff  are 
not  large  enough  for  the  veteran  popuittion 
of  the  area.  Solutions  Include  provisions  of 
space,  staff,  facilities,  and  authorization  for 
additional  beds.  Improved  staffing  to  service 
the  existing  workload. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
inquire,  first  of  all.  concerning  the  foot- 
note to  be  found  on  page  17  of  the  report 
under  the  subhead  of  National  Science 
Foundation,  which  states,  that  $19,740.- 
000  has  been  made  available  for  the  pur- 
chase of  three  LC-130  aircraft.  What  is 
an  LC-130  aircraft? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  will  yield,  LC-130 
aircraft  are  used  in  the  Antarctica  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  who  are 
responsible  for  the  Nation's  scientific 
research  mission  on  that  continent. 
These  aircraft  are  equipped  with  skis  to 
land  on  snow  and  ice.  There  were  three 
new  ones  provided  for  in  a  supplemental 
appropriation  passed  last  fall.  Those 
three  aircraft  plus  two  old  ones  make  a 
total  of  five  aircraft  that  are  used  in  that 
operation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  have  a  fleet  of  five 
aircraft? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  They  have  a  fleet  of 
five  ski-equipped  aircraft.  They  also 
have  aircraft  which  are  used  to  conduct 
experiments  and  take  samples  of  the 
atmosphere  in  research  projects  over 
Boulder,  Colo.,  and  Palestine,  Tex. 

One  other  plane  is  leased  for  use  in 
connection  with  the  radio  astronomy  fa- 
cilities at  the  Greenbank  Observatory  in 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  carmot  use  charter 
aircraft  for  their  purposes? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  charter  aircraft 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  some  of  the 
requirements.  For  example,  it  has  been 
testified  that  to  lease  planes  for  the  at- 
mospheric program  would  cost  more.  The 
Antarctic  planes  are  not  available  on  a 
lease  basis — they  are  ski-equipped  and 
have  other  special  equipment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  possible  to  put  skis 
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on  any  kind  of  an  aircraft,  could  they 
not? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  That  is  true;  they  could 
put  skis  on  any  kind  of  an  aircraft,  but 
there  are  other  special  requirements  in 
the  Antarctica  operations  that  can  only 
be  met  by  the  ski-equipped  LC-130 
Hercules. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  that  that 
makes  it  imique.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
aircraft  that  you  could  not  put  skis  on. 

How  many  other  areas  within  tht  pur- 
view of  this  appropriation  bill  have  air- 
craft that  they  can  use  for  various  pur- 
poses? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  will  yield  further,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
has  a  considerable  number  of  aircraft. 
There  are  77  NASA  owned  aircraft  used 
in  connection  with  aeronautical  research 
and  administrative  requirements.  An  ad- 
ditional 22  planes  are  loaned  or  leased 
from  the  military  for  other  types  of  re- 
search programs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Those  were  perhaps  the 
aircraft  that  ferried  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  down  to  the  rocket  take- 
offs? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  NASA  occasionally  uses 
a  relatively  small  aircraft  to  cany  var- 
ious people  to  dififerent  NASA  Installa- 
tions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  some  of  the 
VIP's  made  the  tzlp  on  NASA-operated 
aircraft  to  the  space  launchings. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  these 
agencies  and  departments  of  Govern- 
ment are  going  to  have  their  air  fleets. 
Perhaps  that  will  give  the  military  com- 
petition in  getting  around  to  football 
games  and  other  events.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman think  these  planes  are  justified? 
I  guess  he  does,  or  they  would  not  be  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  think,  that  is  a  fair 
assumption.  They  justified  them  in  their 
testimony  before  the  committee,  and  not 
on  the  basis  of  luxury  aircraft  which 
they  use  for  VIP  purposes.  I  do  not  think 
NASA  uses  many  of  its  own  planes  to 
ferry  Members  or  other  VIP's  to  launch- 
ings. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  National  Science 
Foimdation  does  not  have  a  representa- 
tional allowance,  does  it? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  National  Science 
Foimdation  does  have  a  representational 
allowance  of  $5,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  about  $5,000?  We  have 
had  the  State  Department  bill,  and  we 
will  have  other  bills  before  us  soon  with 
more  representational  allowances,  other- 
wise known  as  the  booze  funds.  I  hope  we 
can  afford  all  of  this. 

How  about  the  $28  million  in  this  bill, 
as  I  understand  it,  for  the  supersonic 
transport? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  There  is  not  $28  million 
in  this  bill  for  supersonic  transport  re- 
search. NASA  requested  $28  million  for 
advanced  supersonic  technology,  and 
the  committee  reduced  that  request  to 
$11.7miUion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  are  we  continuing 
this?  Do  I  understand  that  the  military 
is  also  in  the  business  of  research  with 
respect  to  the  SST? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  militai-y  does  fly 
supersonic  aircraft  and  does  do  some 
work  in  this  area;  but  of  co'u-se,  the  pri- 


mary responsibility  for  supersonic  re- 
search is  assumed  by  NASA. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yi  Id 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
the  amount  lor  supersonic  research  was 
reduced  by  $16.3  million.  What  remains 
is  $11.7  million,  the  same  level  as  this 
year,  to  continue  work  on  supersonic 
technology  and  supersonic  flight. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  Congress  turned 
down  the  SST. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  We  turned  down  the  pro- 
duction and  development  of  the  super- 
sonic transport.  These  funds  do  not  go 
to  the  development  or  the  production  ol 
a  supersonic  transport.  What  they  do  go 
to  is  research  in  the  high  atmosphere  on 
the  effects  of  supersonic  flight  on  the 
atmosphere  and  on  the  environment. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  these  funds. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  NASA  suc- 
ceeded NACA,  and  they  have  always  been 
involved  in  aircraft  research. 

The  first  supersonic  flight  was  made 
by  the  NACA/DOD  X-1  aircraft  in  1947. 

Swept  wings  were  first  studied  at  Lang- 
ley  during  World  War  II. 

The  concept,  analyses,  and  wind  tun- 
nel development  of  variable  swept  wings 
was  accomplished  by  NASA;  variable 
swept  wings  are,  of  coiu-se,  employed  on 
the  F-111,  F-14,  and  the  B-1. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  not  NASA  Admin- 
istrator Fletcher  tell  the  gentleman's 
committee  that  NASA  is  the  only  agency 
qualified  to  do  SST  resear  .h? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  sure  he  said  that.  I 
think  perhaps  NASA  is  the  only  agency 
qualified  to  do  that  particular  kind  of 
research. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  military  is  also 
in  the  business  of  research  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana did  pmsue  this  subject  in  the  sub- 
committee, and  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
he  could  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciated  very  much 
reading  the  colloquy — most  of  the  col- 
loquy— between  the  gentleman  from  In- 
dian and  Mr.  Fletcher,  and  I  believe  one 
or  two  others,  with  respect  to  this  sub- 
ject. I  want  to  compliment  him  upon  the 
questioning  and  the  information  he 
elicited.  It  convinced  me  that  the  $28 
milUon  sought  for  NASA  to  continue  re- 
search ought  not  to  be  in  this  bill  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  House  turned  down 
by  a  decisive  margin  the  continuation  of 
the  SST. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  is  concerned  about  tlie 
amount  which  was  proposed  for  SST  re- 
search and  the  amount  which  Is  finally 
Included  in  this  appropriation  bill.  Is 
that  con-ect? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  riyht. 


Mr.  ROUSH.  I  share  the  gentleman's 
concern  and  I  also  was  concerned,  as  I 
know  the  gentleman  is,  that  we  could 
have  duplication  of  effort  and  that  the 
military  might  be  conducting  similar  re- 
search, and  I  was  concerned  that  NASA 
should  go  ahead  after  this  body  turned 
down  any  support  for  the  SST. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  <Mr.  Gross)  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  pursued 
this  following  the  hearings.  I  have  de- 
tei-mined  that  the  Air  Force  is  doing 
research  on  the  SST  and  that  the  re- 
search which  is  done  by  the  Air  Force 
and  that  which  is  done  by  NASA  is  in  a 
small  degree  duplicative. 

The  research  being  done  by  NASA  ha.s 
to  do  with  the  long  range  supersonic 
problems,  the  cruise  problems,  and  not 
the  other  problems.  I  could  give  to  tlie 
gentleman  the  various  categories  that 
the  Air  Force  is  involved  in.  For  example 
they  have  guidance  and  control,  struc- 
tural materials,  research,  survival,  the 
vulnerability,  systems  studies,  demon- 
stration programs,  propulsion,  and  aero- 
dynamics. 

They  are  spending  or  at  least  have 
requested  for  the  1974  budget  $11.7  mil- 
lion in  that  area.  They  are  spending 
something  like  a  half  million  in  the  same 
area  that  NASA  is  Involved  in. 

What  finally  satisfied  me  was  the  fact 
that  I  think  if  Russia  and  if  England  and 
if  France  are  going  to  construct  super- 
sonic transports  and  if  the  military  Ls 
going  to  have  a  supersonic  airplane,  then 
we  should  have  some  knowledge  as  to  the 
effect  that  the  supersonic  flight  will  have 
insofar  as  our  environment  is  concerned, 
although  I  am  not  fully  satisfied  with 
their  explanation,  and  other  matters 
which  are  not  related  to  the  military. 

For  that  reason  I  will  not  make  a  mo- 
tion to  strike  the  $11.7  million  which  is 
finally  included  in  this  bill  for  super-sonic 
research  for  NASA.  This  is  the  same 
amount  that  they  had  last  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  not  just  take  out 
the  $28  million? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  am  not  sure  where  the 
gentleman  got  the  figiire  of  $28  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  that  was  the 
request  and  that  it  is  in  this  bill. 

Mr,  ROUSH.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  is  the  budget  request,  and 
the  amount  in  this  bill  is  $11.7  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  gentleman  is  go- 
ing to  move  to  strike  that? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  No.  I  said  I  am  satisfied 
I  should  not  do  that  because  I  think  we 
should  have  some  research. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  not  let  the  Briti.sh 
and  the  Fi-ench  and  the  Russians  for 
once  demonstrate  whether  or  not  they 
can  produce  a  supersonic  plane  that  will 
stay  in  the  air.  The  Russians  have  not 
demonstrated  that. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman 
knows  that  he  has  pointed  to  the  coun- 
tries who  are  developing  supersonic 
transports.  It  is  estimated  that  a  few 
of  these  planes  flying  in  any  part  of  the 
world  could  destroy  the  ozone  In  the 
world. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  will  use 
all  my  time.  I  have  never  been  impressed 
with  that  ozone  argument.  I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have 
any  money  to  throw  down  the  drain  on 
a  supersonic  transport  experiment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  We  need  the  money 
to  protect  ourselves. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  does  the  gentleman 
mean,  we  need  the  money  to  protect  our- 
selves? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  money  in  this  bill  for  su- 
personic transport  is  not  for  develop- 
ment nor  for  the  purpose  of  initiating 
development  of  any  supersonic  trans- 
port, contrary  to  any  prior  action  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  page  15,  relating  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, the  second  paragraph  from 
the  end  indicates,  and  I  read : 

The  Committee  recommends  $'1,700,000  to 
continue  development  of  the  technological 
base  for  supersonic  flight  at  the  more  rea- 
sonable 1973  level  of  effort.  No  funds  are  re- 
quested to  Initiate  the  developmen*  of  an 
SST.  or  In  any  way  commit  the  United  States 
to  such  a  development. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairma:-.,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Parris)  . 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
interests  of  legislative  and  congressional 
intent  and  legislative  history,  on  the  sub- 
ject just  being  discussed,  calling  atten- 
tion specifically  to  title  2  under  NASA 
appropriations,  I  would  liLe  to  address 
a  question  to  the  committee. 

It  is  my  ui.derstanding  that  of  the 
$28  million  which  v/as  requested  in  the 
budget  for  supersonic  flight  technology, 
which  Incidentally,  does  not  mean  SST, 
that  that  figure  was  reduced  by  the  com- 
mittee to  $11,700,000.  As  I  further  under- 
stand it,  the  report  cf  the  committee 
urges  the  administration  to  continue  the 
terminated  programs  to  develop  nuclear 
propulsion  systems,  QUESTOL,  and 
REFAN  programs  that  were  previously 
not  being  continued. 

Calling  attention  to  the  report  on  page 
15.  it  says: 

In  the  area  of  aeronautics  research,  the 
budget  proposes  further  development  of  jet 
engine  noise  abatement  technology,  con- 
tinued research  in  advanced  supersonic 
technology,  and  pursuit  of  basic  research 
In  materials,  structures,  propulsion,  and 
other  efforts  to  expand  the  research  and 
technology  base  for  future  use. 

On  page  16,  it  says: 

To  Insure  American  competitiveness  in 
this  largely  underdeveloped  area  of  commer- 
cial aviation,  the  committee  urges  that  the 
development  of  the  QUESTOL  be  continued. 

Therefore,  as  I  understand  the  situa- 
tion, there  are  some  $13  million  of  unre- 
programed  funds  which  NASA  can  apply 
as  the  result  of  the  net  reduction  from 
the  supersonic  technology  request. 

My  question  to  the  committee  is:  Is  it 
the  intent  of  the  committee  that  this 
money  be  applied  by  NASA,  at  least  in 
large  part,  to  the  QUESTOL  and  'REFAN 
programs? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 


tleman has  read  from  the  report,  and  it 
is  the  expressed  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee that  NASA  use  the  fundc  which 
will  have  been  saved  from  reductions  in 
other  programs  to  pursue  those  programs 
the  gentleman  has  mentioned  that  are 
included  in  the  report. 

I  know  the  gentleman  serves  on  the 
authorizing  committee  for  NASA,  and  I 
am  aware  of  his  deep  concern  over  what 
has  happened  to  the  QUESTOL  program. 

Funds  were  appropriated  last  year 
for  QUESTOL.  I  would  hope  that  the 
administration  and  NASA  would  use  the 
moneys  that  have  been  provided  to  fund 
programs  that  the  ruthorizing  commit- 
tee and  appropriating  committee  and 
many  of  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
are  interested  in. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  con- 
gratulate the  committee  on  that  position. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  brief  study 
by  Mr.  Henry  Schechter,  senior  housing 
specialist  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  of 
the  impact  of  the  subsidized  housing 
moratorium  upon  future  housing  stai-ts. 
It  is  a  most  impressive  study  and  should 
be  carefully  read  by  all  Members: 
Impact  op  the  Subsidized  HotrsiNc  Mora- 
torium Upon  Housing  Starts 
(By  Henry  B.  Schechter) 

tIATURC    AND    TIME    SPAN    OF    THE    MORATORIUM 

On  January  8.  1973,  then  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  George 
Romney,  announced  that  there  would  be  no 
new  approvals  for  subsidized  housing  until 
further  notice.  He  also  Indicated  that  this 
moratorium  would  last  for  18  months  by 
stating  that  the  pipeline  of  approved  appli- 
cation and  commitments  would  maintain  the 
level  of  subsidized  housing  starts  at  about 
the  expected  (calendar  year)  1973  level 
through  fiscal  year  1974,  or  for  the  next  18 
months.  An  announcement  a  day  later  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  placed  the 
subsidized  housing  program  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  under  a  similar  sus- 
pension. 

The  appearance  toward  the  end  of  January 

1973  of  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year 

1974  confirmed  the  intention  that  there 
should  be  an  18  month  moratorium  on  new 
approvals  under  the  subsidized  housing  pro- 
grams. It  showed  no  new  reservations  during 
fiscal  year  1974  for  contractual  housing  au- 
thority in  svipport  of  new  housing  units  un- 
der the  HUD  rent  supplement.  Section  235 
and  Section  236  programs,  and  no  new  pre- 
liminary approvals  for  public  housing.  A 
similar  18  month  suspension  is  indicated  by 
no  fiscal  year  1974  provision  for  subsidized 
rural  housing  loans  under  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  program. 

Subsequent  statements  by  the  present  Sec- 
retary of  HUD,  James  Lynn,  have  indicated 
that  the  moratorium  may  not  last  for  18 
months.  It  has  been  announced,  in  fact, 
that  the  HUD  revaluation  studies  of  bous- 
ing programs  are  to  be  completed  by  Sep- 
tember 7,  when  the  President  Is  to  submit 
his  housing  policy  recommendations  to  the 
Congress. 

Recommendations  would  have  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  more  definitive  legislative  pro- 
posals, which  probably  would  reach  Congress 
during  the  last  two  or  three  months  of  the 
year.  Legislative  hearings  and  action  on  bills 
containing  the  Administration  recommenda- 
tions by  the  appropriate  subcommittees  and 
committees  of  the  Congress  probably  could 
not  be  completed  during  1973.  It  would  prob- 
ably be  a  few  months  Into  calendar  year  1974. 
therefore,  before  bills  would  be  reported  out 
by  committees,  debated  and  passed  by  both 
the  House  and  Senate  of  the  Congress.  Con- 
sidering the  possibility,  also,  of  the  need  for 
a  House-Senate  conference,  it  might  be  with- 


in a  month  or  two  of  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1974  before  legislation  authorlzhig  new  or 
sflJlUficantly  modlQed  subsidized  housing 
programs  would  be  enacted. 

Judging  from  past  experience,  the  new 
legislation  will  not  result  in  any  significant 
volume  of  housing  starts  in  calendar  1974, 
whether  it  is  enacted  In  March,  April,  May 
or  June  of  that  year.  It  takes  months  for 
agencies  to  prepare  and  issue  regulations, 
and  for  housing  sponsors  and  developers  to 
learn  them,  prepare  plans,  obtain  land,  ar- 
range financing,  file  applications  and  receive 
approval. 

The  Section  221(d)(3)  Below  Market  In- 
terest Program  was  enacted  in  June  1961 ,  but 
it  resulted  in  only  3,000  unit  starts  In  1962 
and  7,800  in  1963.  Following  the  enactment 
of  the  Section  235  and  236  programs  In  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968, 
which  was  approved  August  1,  1963,  during 
the  first  six  months,  1,400  units  had  been 
started  under  the  Section  235  program  and 
none  under  the  Section  236  program.  At  the 
end  of  12  months  after  the  President  had 
signed  the  1968  Act,  about  10,000  units  had 
been  started  under  Section  235  and  about 
1 ,300  units  under  Section  236. 

On  the  basis  of  past  experience,  it  Is  as- 
sumed (1)  that  new  legislation  would  be 
enacted  in  the  spring  of  1974.  and  (2)  that 
housing  starts  pursuant  to  that  legislation 
would  be  of  negligible  proportions  in  calen- 
dar year  1974.  The  effect  of  the  moratorium 
upon  housing  starts  during  calendar  years 
1973  and  1974,  therefore.  Is  dependent  upon 
the  volume  and  timing  of  starts  that  will  be 
forthcoming  from  the  pipeline  of  approvals 
and  commitments  under  present  programs 
made  prior  to  the  January  1973  initiation  of 
the  moratorium. 

THE  LEVEL  OP  SUBSIDIZED  STARTS 

The  level  of  actual  subsidized  new  hous- 
ing unit  starts  for  fiscal  and  calendar  years 
1972,  and  the  estimated  levels  for  fiscal  and 
calendar  years  1973  and  1974,  under  the 
various  programs  are  shown  in  the  table 
appended  to  this  memorandum. 

Fiscal  year  estimates  are  all  based  on  data 
published  by  HUD  and  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. A  check  of  prior  and  projected 
st.nrts  under  the  HUD  rent  supplement.  Sec- 
tion 235  and  Section  236  programs  against 
the  cumulative  number  of  program  unit  res- 
ervations Indicates  that,  with  due  allow- 
ance for  existing  and  rehabilitation  units, 
the  starts  to  be  made  through  the  end  of 
fiscal  1974  will  exhaust  the  approved  appli- 
cations pipelines.'  There  will  be  no  starts 
or  relatively  few  starts  under  these  programs 
from  the  premoratorium  pipeline  after  June 
30.  1974.  New  starts  will  probably  come  to  a 
practical  halt  sooner  under  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  program,  for  which 
only  12,000  unit  starts  are  estimated  for  all 
of  fiscal  year  1974.  Even  if  the  HUD  starts 
projections  for  fiscal  1973  and  1974  are  some- 
what optimistic,  the  spillover  beyond  June 
30,  1974  would  be  relatively  minor.  Starts 
from  the  pipeline  backlog  under  public 
bousing  are  likely  to  be  of  measurable, 
though  reduced  volume  after  fiscal  1974,  due 
to  the  long  processing  time  between  prior 
approval  and  starts,  including  about  30,000 
units  to  be  placed  under  annual  contribu- 
tions contracts  In  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  actual  starts  for  calendar  year  1972 
and  the  estimates  for  calendar  year  1973  are 
from  published  HUD  tables  (except  for  a 
minor  adjustment  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration figure  to  eliminate  a  minor 
proportion  representing  rehabilitated  units 
from  the  number  published  by  HUD).  The 
estimates  for  calendar  year  1974  are  judge- 
ments by  the  writer  of  this  memorandum 
based  on  an  examination  of  the  detailed  pro- 
gram data  shown  in  the  appended  table,  and 
the  unit  reservations  data  mentioned  above. 
If   the   moratorium   is   continued    into   the 


'  Basic  data  are  to  be  found  in  Summary 
of  the  HUD  Budget.  Fiscal  Year  1974. 
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Year 


Fiscal 


1972actual 388,711  . 

1972  actual 

1973  estimated 281,450  . 

1973  estimated 

1974  estimated 200,200. 

1974  estimated 


spring  of  1974,  the  actual  and  estimated  total  level,  according  to  tb«  above  estimates,  would 

Federally  subsidized  housing  starts  for  the  be  about  60,000  units  in   1973  and  230,000 

fiscal  and  calendar  years  would  be  as  follows:  units  in  1974.  In  comparison  with  a  total 

starts  level  of  about  2,376,000  in   1972,  the 

Calendar  subsidized  bousing  starts  decline,  by  Itself 

would    represent    about    2    percent    and    10 

percent  respectively,  In  1973  and  1974  from 

---------  the  1972  level. 

330,869  .pjjg   decline    in   subsidized   housing   con- 

279,900  struction   Is  occurring,  however,  at  a  time 

'....  when  a  major  cyclical  decline  In  unsubsi- 

100,000  dlzed   bousing   apparently   has   begun.   The 

— ■ —      -  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  private 

The  most  significant  element  In  producing  housing  starts  has  declined  for  three  con- 
year-to-year  declines  in  the  above  annual  f«cutive  months  ending  with  April.  It  de- 
starts  totals  is  the  relatively  rapid  decline  '^""^d  from  2.5  million  In  January  to  2.1  mil- 
of  starts  under  the  home  ownership  pro-  "o"  *»  AP"""-  or  approximately  16  percent, 
grams,  the  HUD  Section  235  program  and  to  reflecting  primarily  private  msrket  forces. 
Farmers  Home  Administration  subsidized  Indications  are  that  the  decline  will  con- 
programs.  The  latter  are  almost  wholly  In  *"»"«•  There  were  an  esthnated  1.625,000 
assistance  for  home  ownership.  Unlike  mul-  hou.slng  units  under  construction  at  the  end 
tUamily  projects,  there  is  a  relatively  short  °^  March,  24  percent  more  than  a  year  ear- 
lead  time  between  application  approval  and  "^f-  ^here  was  a  significant  reduction  in  the 
start  of  homes,  and  the  backlog  of  unstarted  nioiithly  number  of  new  houshig  \mits  au- 
units  covered  by  approved  applications  is  thorlzed  by  building  permits  issued  in 
relatively    small.    The.-efore,    the    calendar  April.  The  rental  housUig  vacancy  rate  for 

1973  volume  of  starts  under  these  programs  ^^^  ^^^  quarter  of  1973  was  6.7  percent,  up 
may  be  about  half  of  what  thev  were  in  ^™™  ^^  percent  a  year  ago.  Sales  of  new 
calendar  1972.  The  calendar  1974  starts  vol-  homes  have  been  slowing  down  for  several 
ume  under  these  programs  is  estimated  at  months,  and  the  latest  available  figures  show 
zero  based  on  the  fact  that  the  fiscal  year  *"  inventory  of  unsold  new  homes  35  per- 

1974  starts  levels  for  these  programs  are  '=®"*  greater  than  a  year  ago.  The  median 
estimated  at  16,000  under  Section  235  and  P""'^^  °^  '^^^  homes  sold  Is  at  $31,500  al- 
targeted  at  12,000  (low-Income  starts)  by  '"°**  ^^  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago,  no 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  Such  small  '*°"''*  reflecting  a  30  percent  year-to-year 
numbers  of  starts  would  be  made  during  the  Increase  in  wholesale  lumber  prices.  Effec- 
first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  (July-December,  ^"^  mortgage  interest  rates  have  been  edg- 
1973) ,  leaving  none  to  be  made  in  the  second  '"^  npward  about  T"^  percent,  and  the  latest 
half,  which  is  in  calendar  year  1974.  FNMA  mortgage  auction  prices,  plus  a  con- 

For    rent    supplements    and    Section    236  ^'""^  t'Kht  money  policy,  indicate  that  8 

units    it   has   been    assumed    that   approxi-  Percent  mortgage  interest  rates  wUl  shortly 

mately  one-half  of  the  fiscal  1974  estimated  ^^  prevalent. 

starts  will  be  started  in  the  first  half  (durtag  ^  classical  cyclical  decline  in  housing  con- 
calendar  1973)  and  one-half  In  the  second  struction,  such  as  may  last  one  or  two  years, 
half  (during  calendar  1974) .  seems  to  be  underway.  George  Christie,  the 

A   greater   proportion   of   estimated   fiscal  chief  economist  for  the  F.  W.  Dodge  construc- 

year  1974  public  housing  units  are  estimated  **°"  ^"**  **'"™'  recently  said   "the  housing 

to  be  started   in  calendar   1974   because  of  market  has  nowhere  on  subsidized  housing, 

the  greater  processing  time  under  that  pro-  *"'*    °*   market    forces    upon    unsubsidized 

gram  than  under  236  housing   can    result   in    drastic    declines   In 

„,„„.„. ,  ,     \  hou.sing  starts  in   1973   and    1974.   As  com- 

THE  IMPACT  UPON  TOTAL  HOUSING  STARTS  p^red  With   1972,  total   housing  stoTts  may 

In  calendar  year  terms,  the  reduction  in  be  down  300,000  to  400,000  units  In  1973,  and 

subsidized    housing    starts    from    the    1972  400,000  to  600,000  units  In  1974.  In  terms  of 


residential  construction  expenditures,  the 
declines  could  run  to  $6  to  8  billion  in  1973 
and  $8  to  $12  billion  in  1974,  compared  with 

1972. 

SOME  SELECTIVE  IMPACTS 

Tlie  impact  of  the  reduction  in  subsidized 
housing  starts  wiU  be  greatest  in  the  mod- 
erate-priced bracket  of  the  new  homes  sup- 
ply. Data  on  the  price  distribution  of  new 
homes  indicate  that  only  about  12  percent 
of  new  homes  produced  will  sell  for  under 
$25,000.  In  1972,  there  was  a  total  of  717,000 
homes  sold  (excluding  homes  built  under 
contract  for  a  specific  owner)  of  which  ap- 
proximately 26  percent  or  186.000  were  priced 
at  under  *25,000.=  The  Section  235  and  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  programs  had 
175,000  housing  starts.  While  the  two  figures 
are  not  strictly  comparable  due  to  a  lag  be- 
tween starts  and  sale,  they  indicate  that 
with  the  practical  stoppage  of  subsidized 
home  construction,  the  supply  of  new  home.s 
at  under  $25,000  will  practically  vanish.  It 
requires  about  a  $12,000  income  to  purchase 
and  carry  a  $25,000  home  under  currently 
available  financing  terms.  About  60  percent 
of  the  American  lamilie^  bad  incomes  of  un- 
der $12,000  in  1971.  Tliey  would  not  have  any 
additions  made  to  the  supply  of  homes  which 
they  can  buy. 

A  similar  impact  would  occur  with  respect 
to  the  supply  of  new  rental  units.  The  me- 
dian gro.ss  rent  among  rents  charged  to  some 
70,000  families  who  moved  into  Section  236 
units  during  the  six  months  ending  with 
March  1972  was  $119.  For  newly  completed 
unsubsidized  rental  units  completed  during 
the  same  six  mouths  the  median  rent  was 
about  $190.'  A  reduction  of  Section  236 
housing  starts,  thus,  eliminates  a  supply  of 
new  rental  units  for  families  of  limited  in- 
come, at  rents  considerably  below  the  ren- 
tal range  of  unsubsidized  private  new  hous- 
ing starts. 


-'  Department  of  Commerce.  Department  of 
HUD.  "New  One-FamUy  Homes  Sold  and  For 
Sale",  December  1972   (C25-72-12).  Table  8. 

'U.S.  Department  of  Commerce/Depart- 
ment of  HUD,  rMarket  Absorption  of  Apart- 
ments, 2nd  Quarter  1972"  Table  2. 


FEDERALLY  SUBSIDIZED  NEW  HOUSING  UNIT  STARTS  ACTUAL  FOR  1972  AND  ESTIMATED  FOR  1973  AND  1974,  BY  FISCAL  AND  CALENDAR  YEARS 

IBased  on  approvals  prior  to  Jan.  8, 1973| 


Program 


Actual  fiscal 
year  1972 


Estin  ated 
fiscal  year  1973 


Rent  supplement , 

Sec.  235.. 

Sec.  236' 

Public  housing .  . 

Sec.  202 

Sec.  231<dX3)  BMIR 

HUD  subtotal 

Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Tout 


9,542 

111,293 

130,675 

51,902 

202 

3,249 

306, 863 
81,848 

388,711 


9,500 

67,750 

90,000 

57,000 

200 

3,000 

227,450 
54,000 

281,450 


Estin- aled 
fiscal  ye«r  1974 


16,500 

16,100 

121,900 

53,000 

200 

500  ■ 

208,200 
12,000 

220,200 


Actual 

cater  d;>i 

year  1972 


Estimated 

ca'erdar 

year  1973 


Estimated 

calendar 

yen  1974 


9.317 

83,666 

106, 538 

37,756 

192 

962 

238, 431 
92,438 

330,869 


18,500 

43.700 

103,  300 

61.400 

200 

5,300 

232,400 
47,5(» 

279.900 


10,000 
0 

60,000 

=  30,000 

0 

0 

100,000 
0 

100.000 


'  '"<i"'**s  unmsured  State  program  projects  receiving  236  subsidy  funds. 
.  '  Reflects  the  fact  that  about  30,000  public  housing  units  for  which  commitments  had  been  ms'le 
in  earlier  years  are  first, expected  to  be  placed  under  coiitiacis  for  annual  contributions  in  fiscal 
year  1974  due  to  technical  and  processing  reasons. 

Sources:  Fiscal  years— HUD  programs  from  Summary  of  HUD  Budget  Fiscal  Year  1974  exhibit  V 
farmers  Home  Administration  data  from  HUD  tables  of  Mar.  30  and  May  7,  1973  on  U.S.  Housing 


production  for  1971-72,  and  from  Farmers  Home  Administration  monthly  Program  Attainment 
Reports  for  1973.  Calendar  years-HUD  tables  of  Mar.  12,  1973  and  May  7,  1973  for  1971  and  1972 
except  that  Farmers  Home  Administration  for  1973  estimated,  applying  new-lo-tola.  (new  plus 
rehabilitated)  ratio  of  starts  for  1972  to  estimated  total  for  1973.  Estimates  for  1974  are  totally 
judgemental  and  m  terms  of  magnitudes,  based  on  other  figures  in  this  table  plus  data  on  lesoi- 
vations  which  indicated  that  for  most  HUD  piogiams  starts  through  fiscal  1974  (i.e  June  30  19741 
would  absorb  all  outstanding  reservations. 


Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  want  to 
particularly  commend  the  Subcommittee 
of  HUD,  Space,  Science,  and  Veterans  for 
the  exhaustive  review  they  conducted 
this  year  into  the  VA  appropriation  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1974.  A  review  of 
these  hearings  reveals  the  extensive  and 
searching  questions  which  the  subcom- 
mittee members  propounded  to  VA  offi- 
cials concerning  the  adequacy  of  the  ap- 
propriations    request.     This     extensive 


probing,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  not  only  ap- 
propriate but  especially  necessary  in  view 
of  the  growing  complaints  among  vet- 
erans, their  families,  and  indeed  many 
VA  hospital  directors  who  have  indicated 
that  funding  for  VA  hospital  and  medical 
care  activities  appears  wholly  inadequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  America's  sick  and 
disabled  veterans. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  and  its 
staff  conducted  extensive  field  investiga- 


tions and  developed  a  report  on  certain 
inadequacies  which  were  detected  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  and 
medical  program.  There  has  been  an  at- 
tempt by  VA  spokesmen  to  refute  the 
findings  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, but  we  find  that  the  information 
developed  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  entirely  consistent  with  the 
findings  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affaiivs 
Committee.  The  Appropriations  Commit- 
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tee  is  to  be  commended  for  the  efforts 
it  exerted  in  developing  these  facts.  I 
concur  with  the  approach  the  Appropria- 
tion Committee  has  talcen  in  handling 
the  budget  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  and  medical  program.  I 
certainly  do  not  suggest  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  should  attempt  to 
force  money  on  the  agency  when  it  pro- 
tests that  additional  funds  are  not 
needed.  I  believe  agency  spokesmen  are 
WTong  and  the  findings  of  the  Appropria- 
tion Committee  conflnrs  this.  But  be 
that  as  tt  may.  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  granted  the  full  request  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  for  its 
medical  programs,  and  has  added  $14 
million  additional  to  strengthen  nursing 
care  at  the  ward  level. 

In  addition,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  opened  the  door  and  invited 
the  Veterans'  AdminLstration  to  take  a 
realistic  look  at  the  problem  and  to  face 
its  inadequacies  and  come  forward  with 
rpquests  for  funding  which  will  permit 
the  agency  to  make  good  its  commitment 
to  provide  quality  care  for  the  Nation's 
veterans.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  had  the  Veterans'  Administration 
spokesmen  been  candid  with  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  discussed  their 
problems  freely  and  outlined  for  the 
committee  the  purposes  for  which  they 
intended  to  use  $173  million  that  was  cut 
out  of  the  agency's  request,  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  would  have 
been  most  sympathetic.  It  is  understand- 
able, however,  that  in  the  face  of  the  re- 
peated denials  that  no  bona  fide  needs 
exist  and  assertions  that  all  eligible  vet- 
erans are  being  properly  taken  care  of, 
and  that  no  additional  funds  could  be 
put  to  proper  use,  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  reluctant  to  provide 
funds  over  the  protests  of  the  agency. 
The  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  its  staff  has  been  most 
cordial  and  cooperative  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  there  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  desires  to 
support  a  high  quality  medical  program, 
but  I  must  say  that  some  additional  co- 
operation is  needed  from  the  administra- 
tion if  we  are  to  get  at  some  of  the  vexing 
problems  which  confront  us. 

For  several  years  there  has  been  a 
systematic  attempt  to  reduce  operating 
beds  and  the  average  daily  patient  census 
in  VA  hospitals.  For  the  past  two  fiscal 
years,  the  Congress  has  established  by 
law  minimum  operating  bed  and  average 
daily  patient  census  levels  in  order  to 
insure  that  all  qualified  veterans  in  need 
of  hospital  care  would  have  the  neces- 
sary VA  hospital  facilities  to  accommo- 
date their  medical  needs.  For  2  consecu- 
tive years,  the  numerical  levels  of  the 
average  daily  patient  census  and  operat- 
ing beds  have  been  estabhshed  by  Con- 
eress  for  the  VA  hospital  system,  and 
these  levels  have  been  ignored  by  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  ap- 
I)arently  due  to  arbitrary  guidelines  im- 
posed upon  the  VA. 

In  two  separate  opinions,  the  Comp- 
troller General  has  stated  that  the  VA 
did  not  comply  with  the  provision  of  law 


In  reference  to  the  maintenance  of  mini- 
mum average  daily  patient  census  levels 
and  hospital  operating  bed  levels. 

Specifically,  in  passing  the  Appropria- 
tions Act  for  fiscal  year  1973 — Public 
Law  92-383— Congress  directed  that  the 
VA  maintain  a  minimum  ADPC  of  85,- 
500:  a  minimum  hospital  operating  bed 
level  of  97,500  and  an  overall  staff-pa- 
tient ratio  of  1.49  to  1.  To  accomplish 
these  levels  of  care.  Congress  appropri- 
ated over  $2.6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1973 
for  medical  care,  which  was  $54,580,000 
over  the  President's  budget  request  for 
tills  item.  These  additional  funds  were 
to  provide  over  3,700  additional  medical 
staff  positions  in  VA  hospitals.  However, 
in  the  OMB  apportionment  process,  the 
required  additional  personnel  ceiling  to 
employ  these  3,700  individuals  was  not 
allocated  to  the  VA  by  OMB.  Thus,  the 
additional  funding  intended  by  Congress 
to  increase  hospital  staffing  was  not 
used  for  that  purpose  and  the  congres- 
sional mandate  pertaining  to  average 
daily  patient  census  and  operating  beds 
was  not  adhered  to  as  Congress  had 
directed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  October  24,  1972, 
President  Nixon  stated: 

This  Nation  has  a  profound  commitment 
to  our  29  million  veterans,  and  I  pledge  that 
we  shaU  serve  them  as  well  as  they  have 
served  us. 

In  the  same  message,  he  stated: 
We  can  never  fully  repay  in  dollars.   In 
training  and  in  medical  services  the  patri- 
otic sacrifices  of  the  American  veteran. 

The  reluctance  of  tlie  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  use  appropriated 
funds  to  provide  the  highest  quality 
medical  care  possible  could  negate  the 
President's  commitments  to  care  for  the 
medical  needs  of  America's  sick  and  dis- 
abled veterans. 

Admissions  to  VA  hospitals  have  been 
limited  by  a  predetermined  average  daily 
patient  census  level.  A  2,000  per  day 
patient  reduction  in  this  level  is  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration  in 
their  budget  presentation  for  1974.  It  is, 
therefore,  clear  that  these  limits  play 
a  large  role  in  determining  the  admis- 
sion policies  of  VA  hospitals. 

There  are  other  areas  of  equal  con- 
cern in  the  VA  hospital  system  which 
appear  to  need  improvement.  These  in- 
clude better  staffing  especially  during 
night  shifts,  weekends,  and  holidays: 
better  staffing  support  coverage  in  order 
to  provide  24-hour  hospital  coverage  to 
insure  prompt  treatment  and  care;  bet- 
ter staffing  and  more  adequate  space  to 
deal  with  increasing  outpatient  care 
loads;  relaxation  of  rigid  personnel 
ceilings  and  average  grade  level  policies ; 
improvement  in  emergency  care  ca- 
pability; additional  resources  for  medi- 
cal research  and  medical  education;  and 
upgrading  or  replacement  of  equipment 
and  physical  faciUties  in  a  number  of 
VA  medical  hospitals  and  clinics. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  administration  hai  impounded  al- 
most $65  million  in  VA  medical  care 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1973,  it  appears 
useless  for  Congress  to  attempt  to  in- 
crease medical  funding  levels  for  the 
forthcoming  fiscal  year  even  though  the 


committee  hearings  clearly  indicated 
more  funding  is  needed.  In  voting  for 
the  budget  requested  by  the  President 
for  VA  medical  care  in  fiscal  year  1974, 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  believe 
the  funding  and  staffing  levels  are  in- 
adequate. From  past  history,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  any  additional  funds  which 
Congress  might  add  would  either  be  im- 
pounded or  reprogramed  for  purposes 
other  than  those  intended  by  Congress. 
I  certainly  hope  that  the  President  will 
personally  instruct  those  in  his  admin- 
istration to  immediately  review  the  VA 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  at  the 
earliest  practical  date  present  to  the 
Congress  a  supplemental  funding  re- 
quest to  meet  the  true  needs  of  Amer- 
ica's hospitalized  veterans.  I  believe  that 
there  is  no  question  that  the  Congress 
will  favorably  entertain  consideration  of 
future  justified  proposals  which  the  ad- 
ministration may  submit  for  the  forth- 
coming fiscal  year  to  supplement  the 
medical  care  appropriation  provided  by 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  Congress  has  given  its  full 
support  to  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest for  1974.  Congress  has  acquiesed  to 
the  President's  request  that  minimum 
patient  census  and  operating  bed  levels 
be  deleted  from  the  law.  In  so  doing. 
Congress  is  reljing  on  the  commitments 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
made  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
that  if  more  resomxes  are  needed  to 
meet  the  demands  for  veterans  medical 
care,  he  will  seek  them.  I.  therefore, 
want  it  very  clearly  understood  that  it  is 
incumbant  upon  the  administrator  that 
the  VA  medical  system  operate  during 
fiscal  year  1974  in  the  manner  that  he 
assured  the  Appropriation  Committee  it 
would.  If  the  administrator  finds  that 
he  lacks  the  resources  to  properly  carry 
out  this  mission,  it  is  incumbant  upon 
him  to  come  to  the  Congress  and  ask  for 
the  additional  funding  and  manpower 
he  needs. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  American  public  expects 
its  sick  and  injured  servicemen  to  re- 
ceive the  very  t»est  quality  medical  care, 
and  I  think  th3  American  taxpayer  will 
gladly  bear  this  responsibiUty  with  the 
same  dignity  that  our  servicemen  have 
borne  the  battle.  I  serve  notice  here  and 
now  that  the  Committee  on  Veterans* 
Affairs  will  continue  to  insist  that  Amer- 
icas  obligations  to  its  veterans  will  be 
met  insofar  as  the  Congress  is  con- 
cerned, and  I  expect  the  Administration 
to  do  no  less.  In  this  connection  included 
is  a  letter  I  wrote  to  the  President  on 
this  subject : 

April  19,  1973. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
The  President, 
Tlie  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  PR£su>ENr:  On  April  2,  1970,  you 
isiiued  a  statement  on  Veterans  Medical  care 
which  In  part  stated  .  .  .  "For  a  number  of 
years,  the  Veterans  Administration  hospital 
system  has  been  experiencing  Increasing  dif- 
ficulties in  providing  a  full  range  of  services 
for  the  care  of  sick  and  disabled  vetenins. 
As  a  result  of  past  decisions,  the  ability  of 
the  VA  hospital  system  to  meet  future  needs 
has  been  seriously  impaired.  Action  must  be 
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taken  new  to  Insure  that  eligible  veterans 
win  receive  the  medical  care  they  require." 

In  that  same  message  you  stated  "To  those 
who  have  been  injured  in  the  service  of  tb» 
United  States,  we  owe  a  special  obligation. 
We,  as  a  people,  have  commitments  to  our 
veterans,  and  we  shall  fulfill  them." 

I  know,  Mr.  President,  that  you  have  a 
deep  personal  concern  for  the  welfare  of  all 
of  our  Nation's  veterans,  especiaUy  those  in 
need  of  medical  care.  However,  I  must  tell 
you  that  the  needs  of  the  VA  hospital  sys- 
tem at  this  time  are  as  critical  now,  if  not 
more  so,  than  in  April  of  1970.  Despite  my 
persistent  efforts  In  urging  corrective  meas- 
ures, the  Veterans  Administrator  and  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  are  ignoring  provisions  of  law  passed 
by  the  Congress  and  signed  by  you.  I  have 
asked  the  Comptroller  General  to  review  the 
situation  and  he  confirms  that  the  Veterans 
Administration  has  not  complied  with  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  The  failure  to  provide 
the  level  of  care  directed  by  law  and  to 
utilize  appropriated  funds  threatens  to  rele- 
gate medical  care  In  our  veterans'  hospitals 
to  second  rate  status. 

On  October  24,  1972,  when  you  signed  two 
bills  dealing  with  veterans'  affairs,  you  Issued 
a  statement  which,  in  part,  read,  "This  Na- 
tion has  a  profound  commitment  to  our  29 
million  veterans,  and  I  pledge  that  we  shall 
serve  them  as  well  as  they  have  served  us." 
In  the  same  message  you  stated,  "We  can 
never  fully  repay  in  dollars,  in  training  and 
in  medical  services  the  patriotic  sacrifices  of 
the  American  veteran." 

Mr.  President,  the  action  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  in 
failing  to  use  appropriated  funds  to  provide 
quality  medical  care  for  veterans  tmdercuts 
your  commitments. 

Congress  has  made  the  necessary  financial 
resources  available  to  avoid  the  crisis  which 
the  Veterans  Administration  medical  system 
is  presently  facing.  However,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  is  not  utilizing 
over  $54  million  which  was  voted  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Act  of  1973  (Public  lAW  92- 
383)  to  meet  critical  staffing  and  funding  re- 
quirements in  the  168  VA  hospitals. 

While  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et and  the  Veterans  Administrator  contend 
that  the  need  is  being  met;  that  staffing  and 
funding  is  adequate;  and  that  additional 
funding  is  not  required;  surveys  conducted 
by  this  and  other  Congressional  Conunlttees, 
including  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, contradict  statements  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administrator  that  funding  and  staff- 
ing Is  adequate.  We  are  confronted  with  a 
rising  tide  of  complaints  that  medical  serv- 
ices are  inadequate  and  deteriorating. 

I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  Print  9,  which 
is  enclosed.  This  document  represents  a 
compilation  of  Important  up-to-date  data 
concerning  VA  hospital  operations.  The  in- 
formation contained  therein  came  directly 
from  the  directors  of  each  hospital  and 
clinic  In  the  VA  hospital  system.  There  is 
irrefutable  evidence  in  this  dociunent  of  the 
need  for  additional  funding  and  staffing  as 
set  forth  by  these  VA  hospital  directors  who, 
dally,  must  meet  crisis  after  crisis  In  an  ef- 
fort to  render  something  approaching  re- 
spectable hospital  and  medical  care  for  the 
ex-ser\'lcemen  of  this  country.  As  part  of  this 
latest  Committee  survey,  all  hospital  and 
clinic  directors  were  asked  to  tell  the  Com- 
mittee of  their  three  most  pressing  prob- 
lems. Briefly,  these  observations  tell  the 
story. 

1.  The  Veterans  Administration  badly  needs 
the  release  of  $54  million  In  present  operat- 
ing funds  which  are  being  withheld  because 
of  artificial  and  arbitrary  budget  constraints. 

2.  Staffing  of  the  VA  medical  system 
ranges  from  one-half  to  one-third  less"  than 
what    is    realistically    needed    in    order    to 


render  proper  medical  care.  (In  re^onding 
to  questions  before  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
stated  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  168 
VA  hospitals  do  not  meet  the  Core  staffing 
requirements  set  by  the  VA  itself  as  a  cri- 
teria for  rendering  proper  and  timely  medi- 
cal care  in  their  medical  facilities.) 

3.  Arbitrary  restraints  of  employment  and 
promotion  freezes,  grade  deescalatlon  pro- 
grams, and  personnel  ceilings  substantially 
restrict  the  directors  to  manage  effectively 
and  provide  proper  care. 

For  your  immediate  reference,  I  have  ex- 
tracted from  the  enclosed  Committee  Print 
observations  of  about  twenty  hospital  direc- 
tors which  will  provide  you  with  an  Insight 
to  their  current  dilemma. 

There  Is  In  excess  of  $100  million  In  de- 
ficiencies for  needed  funding  for  dental  back- 
logs for  Vietnam  veterans,  and  equipment 
needs  for  modern  treatment  modalities.  In 
addition,  the  Office  of  Management  and  Bud- 
get arbitrarily  reduced  the  1974  budget  re- 
quest of  the  Veterans  Administration  by 
approximately  $91  million  for  increased  staff- 
ing. If  these  funds  had  been  left  in  the  budg- 
et, the  staffing  ratio  of  the  VA  Hospital 
system  would  have  been  improved  from  1.49 
to  1.59  staff  to  patients.  The  average  private 
sector  hospitals  ratio  ranges  from  a  minimum 
of  2.6  to  about  four  hospital  staff  personnel 
per  patient.  We  realize  that  VA  hospitals  and 
private  hospitals  are  not  comparable  In  every 
respect:  nevertheless,  the  wide  disparity  lu 
staff-patleut  ratios  Is,  in  my  view,  indefen- 
sible. 

I  have  written  to  you  personally  because 
I  believe  you  should  have  personal  knowledge 
of  these  urgent  problems.  In  good  conscience, 
I  do  not  believe  that  either  the  Executive 
Branch  or  the  Legislative  Branch  can  aban- 
don the  sick  and  disabled  veterans  of  this 
country  by  allowing  the  VA  medical  care 
prog;ram  to  deteriorate  further.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the 
American  public  expects  its  injured  service- 
men to  receive  the  very  best  quality  medical 
care,  and  I  think  the  AmeriCc^n  taxpayer  will 
bear  this  burden  with  the  same  dignity  that 
our  servicemen  have  borne  the  battle. 

Specifically,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  that 
action  be  taken  to  release  the  $54  million 
Immediately,  since  less  than  2<4  months  re- 
main in  the  fiscal  year.  I  expect  to  exert 
efforts  In  the  Congress  to  achieve  a  satisfac- 
tory funding  level  for  FY  1974,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  Appropriations  Committee  will  sup- 
port this  effort.  Tour  cooperation,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, Is  essential  if  we  are  to  succeed  In  our 
efforts  to  protect  the  quality  of  care  to 
veterans. 

With  warm  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  Jenkincs  Bryan  Dorn, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
particular  support  of  that  portion  of  this 
measui'e  that  relates  to  funding  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

I  express  this  support  with  some  re- 
luctance. Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  do  not 
believe  this  is  enough  money.  As  the 
ranking  RepubUcan  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Hospitals  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I  am.  of  course, 
intensely  interested  in  the  funding  of 
the  hospital  program.  Members  who  have 
been  here  for  any  length  of  time  will 
recall  that  every  year  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  its  pi-edecessor 
agency,  the  Bureau  of  Budget,  reduce  the 
request  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
for  funds  needed  to  operate  the  agency. 

Then,  the  Administrator  in  robot  like 
fashion,  adheres  to  the  party  line  laid 
down   by   OMB,   and   absolutely   insists 


that  the  amounts  requested  are  adequate, 
and  he  would  not  know  what  to  do  with 
more  money  if  we  gave  it  to  him. 

Each  year,  Mr.  Chaii-man,  either 
through  amendment  from  the  floor  or. 
more  recently,  thi-ough  committee 
action,  we  have  increased  the  funds  re- 
quested for  medical  care,  and  literally, 
saved  the  life  of  the  hospital  program. 

I  have  examined  this  year's  budget 
document,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  find  that 
the  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  asked  for  $2,829.- 
408,000  for  medical  care.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  reduced  this 
amount  to  $2,656  million  a  reduction  of 
$173,408,000.  Now  who,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
better  qualified  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
system  requires  this  $173  million — the 
Chief  Medical  Director  or  the  faceless 
laymen  of  OMB?  I  for  one  would  rely  on 
the  Chief  Medical  Director's  word. 

Tills  year,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  almost  accepted  the  OMB  fig- 
ure for  veterans'  medical  care,  having 
added  some  $14  million  for  the  hiring  of 
nurses  and  other  medical  staff  engaged 
in  patient  related  activities. 

Despite  this  seeming  acceptance  of  the 
OMB  recommendation,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  committee  shares  my  skepticism  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  can  oper- 
ate a  full  scale  medical  program  for  all 
the  eligible  veterans  requiring  medical 
care  on  the  funds  requested.  They  have 
in  the  language  of  the  report  left  the 
door  open  for  a  request  for  justifiable 
supplemental  funds  should  this  need 
arise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  Its  insight  into  the  matter  of 
funding  the  operations  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  medical  program.  I  shall 
support  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  appropriation  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee. 

In  particular,  I  am  in  full  support  of 
the  recommendation  for  the  Increase  in 
funds  to  cover  the  urban  renewal  transi- 
tion. 

There  are  worthy  projects  underway 
across  the  country,  including  my  home 
city  of  Buffalo,  which  we  cannot  afford 
to  have  interrupted.  Worthy  projects  re- 
quire extensive  planning  and  contain 
commitments  effecting  many  other  com- 
munity projects. 

I  recognize  the  need  for  taking  a  fresli 
look  at  Federal  aid  programs  from  time 
to  time,  but  it  Is  also  necessary  that  we 
take  into  full  consideration  the  effect  of 
changes  in  program  procedures  in  mid- 
stream. 

I  have  had  continuing  reservations 
about  the  changeover  to  Federal  revenue 
sharing  and  my  worst  fears  appear  to  be 
coming  to  realization. 

In  Buffalo,  we  have  a  need  for  $8  mil- 
lion additional  to  complete  the  10-year- 
old  waterfront  redevelopment  project 
and  the  administration's  proposal  for 
transition  would  make  no  allowance  for 
filling  this  vital  need  in  our  overall  urban 
redevelopment  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  commit- 
tee bill,  and  I  hope  the  House  will  approve 
the  recommended  $600  million  for  urban 
renewal  transition. 
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Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Hanna),  in  proposing  this  amend- 
ment to  raise  the  fxmds  for  planning  ac- 
tivities by  local,  areawide  and  State 
agencies  to  the  level  requested  by  the 
President  and  as  authorized  in  House 
Joint  Resolution  512 — $100  million. 

At  a  time  when  we,  as  a  nation,  are 
becoming  increasingly  conscious  of  the 
need  for  wise  land  use,  such  planning 
activities  are  vital  to  the  orderly  growth 
and  development  of  all  areas.  The  funds, 
which  are  provided  under  section  701  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  are  the  basic 
source  of  assistance  to  the  state  and 
local  officials  who  are  attempting  to  in- 
crease and  improve  their  capabilities  for 
planning  and  management. 

Evidence  of  the  necessity  of  this  in- 
creased appropriation,  above  that  pro- 
posed by  the  committee,  is  the  fact  that 
the  needs  expressed  by  local.  State,  and 
area  officials  is  outrunning  the  funds 
available  to  them.  In  addition,  the  ad- 
ministration, increasingly  has  moved  in 
the  direction  of  requiring  small  com- 
munities to  compete  with  their  larger 
neighbors  for  what  funds  are  appropri- 
ated. 

To  briefly  demonstrate  the  expanding 
use  of  such  funds  let  me  illustrate  with 
some  statistics  on  Arkansas,  and  the 
First  Congressional  District,  which  I 
represent.  In  fiscal  year  1972  the  alloca- 
tion for  all  of  Arkansas  was  $1,062,730. 
Already  in  fiscal  year  1973  it  has  risen  to 
$1,359,000.  In  fiscal  year  1972  the  funds 
used  by  the  two  regional  planning  and 
development  districts  which  serve  the 
First  Congressional  District  totaled 
$100,892  and,  thus  far  in  fiscal  year  1973 
it  has  reached  $93,500. 

Even  a  quick  and  simple  mathematical 
calculation  will  amply  demonstrate, 
given  the  procedure  under  which  this 
program  operates,  that  such  a  drastic 
reduction  of  funds  as  would  be  the  result 
of  the  committee's  proposal  would  have 
a  severe,  adverse  effect  on  planning  ef- 
forts across  the  Nation. 

As  I  have  frequently  pointed  out  in  this 
Chamber,  it  is  essential  that  increased, 
comprehensive  growth  and  development 
take  place  in  the  Nation's  countryside. 
Such  activities  are  vital  to  our  national 
effort  to  provide  healthy,  safe  and  at- 
tractive places  to  live  and  work  to  the 
millions  who  make  the  United  States 
their  home. 

It  is  equally  important  that  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  countryside  be 
achieved  through  properly  planned  and 
wisely  developed  use  of  our  community, 
regional,  and  State  resources.  Without 
the  funds  which  would  be  provided  un- 
der section  701,  many  of  the  errors  which 
have  occurred  in  our  city  and  metro- 
politan area  development  are  all  too 
likely  to  be  repeated  in  the  coimtryside. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  that  the 
House  approve  this  amendment  to  in- 
crease the  section  701  plaiming  and  man- 
agement funds  from  the  $25  million  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  to  $100  million. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  8825,  the  HUD-Space- 
Science- Veterans'  Appropriations  Act  for 
fiscal  1974. 


Mr.  Chairman,  our  Federal  housing 
programs  have  filled  a  great  need  in 
south  Florida.  However,  the  problem  of 
providing  decent  housing  for  all  of  south 
Florida's  people  is  far  from  being  solved. 
Right  now,  there  are  over  64,000  people 
in  Dade  County  alone  on  the  waiting  list 
for  public  housing.  Over  15,000  of  these 
people  are  older  Americans.  An  estimated 
90,000  households  have  incomes  low 
enough  to  make  them  eligible  for  public 
housing. 

Dade  County  is  presently  operating 
approximately  35  public  housing  devel- 
opments, providing  homes  for  over 
29,000  people,  almost  5,000  of  whom  are 
elderly  persons. 

In  south  Florida,  seven  section  236 
projects  comprising  some  1,100  units,  on 
which  processing  had  not  been  com- 
pleted, were  deferred  by  the  moratoriimi, 
as  were  an  additional  12  projects  con- 
taining about  1 ,500  units,  which  had  been 
preliminarily  submitted  for  approval. 
Approximately  3,000  section  235  proj- 
ects were  expected  to  be  begun  in  1973. 
As  a  result  of  the  moratoriimi,  5,600 
units  in  south  Florida  were  not  begim. 
It  is  estimated  that  south  Florida  needs 
between  5,000  and  6,000  section  235 
homes  for  the  next  5  years  to  satisfy  the 
housing  needs  of  the  less  affluent. 

Other  housing  programs  have  also 
been  important  to  my  area.  Under  the 
rehabilitation  loan  program,  691  dwell- 
ings have  been  rehabilitated  to  date  in 
Dade  County,  leaving  10,000  dwelhngs 
still  in  need.  In  1973-74,  175  dwellings 
were  scheduled  for  rehabilitation. 

The  President's  budget  message  on 
housing  was,  needless  to  say,  a  shock  to 
my  district.  Dade  County  was  scheduled 
for  a  loss  of  $5.6  million  for  the  neigh- 
borhood Development  Program,  $2  mil- 
lion in  modernization  funds,  $1  million 
in  operating  subsidies,  and  $12  million  in 
monies  withheld  for  the  housing  unit 
allocation. 

In  light  of  the  problems  and  needs  I 
have  indicated  above,  I  am  pleased  with 
the  decision  of  the  committee  regarding 
the  Nation's  housing  programs.  For  fiscal 
year  1974,  $221  million  would  be  available 
for  section  235  home  ownership  assist- 
ance, compared  to  $170  million  in  fiscal 
year  1973;  $171  million  would  be  avail- 
able for  section  236  rental  housing  as- 
sistEince,  which  is  just  slightly  lower  than 
the  $175  million  of  fiscal  year  1973;  $100 
million  would  be  available  for  housing 
programs  for  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped. 

I  commend  the  committee  on  this  bill, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues'  support  for  it. 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  appropriation  bill  H.R. 
8825  which  funds  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. There  are  few  groups  as  deserv- 
ing of  government  support  as  the  vet- 
erans who  have  served  our  country  loy- 
ally and  willingly  throughout  our  history. 
I  have  long  supported  veterans'  programs 
as  one  way  in  which  the  American  people 
can  show  their  gratitude  and  apprecia- 
tion for  the  services  the  veterans  have 
provided.  I  urge  rapid  passage  of  the  full 
appropriations  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  task 


assigned  by  the  American  people  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  is  as  difiBcult 
and  demanding  today  eis  at  any  period 
in  our  history.  Men  who  served  their 
country  in  other  wars  have  been  joined 
by  the  ranks  from  Southeast  Asia  and 
this  has  placed  a  tremendous  load  on 
the  work  of  the  VA. 

From  my  experience,  they  are  doing 
an  outstanding  job  in  carrying  out  that 
mission.  The  appropriation  which  is  rec- 
ommended here  is  a  sound  one  and  de- 
serves passage. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  just  one 
phase  of  that  budget.  While  not  a  very 
large  item  when  the  entire  budget  is  con- 
sidered, it  is  tremendously  important  to 
the  veterans  in  Florida. 

This  is  an  item  of  $200,000  which  will 
be  used  to  finalize  plans  for  an  addition 
to  the  VA  Hospital  at  Gainesville,  Fla. 

This  is  a  relatively  new  facility,  dedi- 
cated some  6  years  ago  and  already  in 
the  forefront  of  VA  medical  centers.  The 
reason  for  this  excellence  is  because  of 
its  association  with  the  J.  Hillis  Miller 
Medical  Center  of  the  University  of  Flor- 
ida. 

This  addition  is  desperately  needed  if 
this  institution  is  to  fulfill  the  aspira- 
tions we  have  for  its  future. 

I  commend  this  particular  appropria- 
tions bill  for  passage  and  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  committee  for  the 
soundness  of  their  judgment  in  includ- 
ing this  item  in  that  measure. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  community  development  of  our  Na- 
tion's cities  is  a  problem  that  has  long 
been  with  us.  Program  after  program  has 
been  developed  to  better  plan,  analyze 
and  revitalize  our  urban  communities.  It 
has  been  the  professed  goal  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  strengthen  the 
cities. 

This  goal  has  been  approached  in  sev- 
eral ways  over  the  years.  Today,  the  ap- 
proach is  to  place  program  responsibility 
with  those  who  mxist  live  with  the  prob- 
lem; that  Is,  community  responsibility 
for  community  problems. 

The  current  administration  has  deter- 
mined that  present  programs  have  not 
been  effective  in  helping  cities  cope  with 
their  massive  problems.  As  a  result,  most 
of  the  programs  are  soon  to  be  abolished. 
At  this  time  I  will  not  argue  the  viability 
of  such  programs.  I  will  not  discuss  their 
achievements  or  effectiveness,  I  will  only 
pose  one  question:  What  is  going  to  take 
their  place? 

The  administration's  answer  to  this 
question  is  special  revenue  sharing.  The 
administration  will  give  Federal  money 
to  local  governments  reorganizing  the 
present  system  of  categorical  grants.  The 
problems  of  community  development  will 
be  placed  in  local  hands.  Yet  this  is  just 
a  legislative  proposal  as  yet  unapproved 
or  accepted  by  the  Congress.  Even  if  ap- 
proved, it  would  not  take  effect  until 
fiscal  year  1975  at  the  earliest.  What  is 
to  happen  in  the  meantime?  The  admin- 
istration speaks  of  commimity  develop- 
ment but  it  speaks  with  words,  not  with 
dollars.  In  the  interim  period  there  is 
not  enough  money  to  maintain  present 
fimding  levels.  Community  development 
projects  will  starve  from  lack  of  funds. 
The  problem  solving  machinery  that  was 
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set  in  motion  will  stop.  Death  by  stran- 
gulation; no  money. 

Fimds  are  needed  to  maintain  present 
programs  imtil  proper  detailed  examin- 
nation  determines  their  future.  Although 
the  administration  claims  that  over  $5 
billion  are  available  to  continue  pro- 
grams during  this  transitional  phase,  the 
National  League  of  Cities  cannot  seem 
to  find  it.  In  accordance  with  regular 
grant-in-aid  procedure  established  by  the 
Federal  Government  this  money  has  al- 
ready been  allocated  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
The  funds  needed  for  fiscal  year  1974  are 
nonexistent.  The  $5  billion  pipeline  is 
a  phantom,  a  phantom  that  will  destroy 
the  hard  sought  machinery  designed  to 
cope  with  commimity  development 
problems. 

Therefore  I  strongly  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  pending  amendment  increas- 
ing funds  for  urban  renewal.  This  action 
will  help  maintain  our  cities  in  this  limbo 
period  of  shifting  community  develop- 
ment programs. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
gratified  to  note  that  the  appropriation 
bill  (H.R.  8825)  currently  before  the 
House  contains  $5.1  million  for  the  fii'st 
stage  of  construction  of  a  new  veterans' 
hospital  to  replace  the  antiquated  and 
inadequate  facilities  of  the  present  Bronx 
Veterans'  Hospital.  The  new  hospital  will 
be  built  on  the  same  grounds  as  the  cur- 
rent one,  and  is  certainly  long  overdue. 

The  existing  Bronx  Veterans'  Hospital 
was  constructed  way  back  in  1902  as  an 
orphanage,  not  as  a  hospital.  It  was  later 
converted  to  use  as  a  hospital,  but  it  has 
suffered  considerably  from  the  fact  that 
the  original  facilities  wei-e  not  designed 
for  hospital  use. 

Despite  the  hardships  imposed  by  an 
inadequate  physical  plant,  the  Bronx 
Veterans'  Hospital  has  become  an  ex- 
cellent research,  teaching,  and  practicing 
hospital,  offering  a  full  range  of  hospital 
services  of  liigh  quality.  Its  excellence  is 
due  in  large  part  to  capable  and  dedi- 
cated staff,  and  to  the  hospital's  affilia- 
tion with  Mount  Sinai  School  of 
Medicine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  note  w  ith  some  con- 
cern that  in  the  same  paragraph  of  the 
committee  report,  mention  is  made  of 
possible  use  of  St.  Albans  Hospital  as  a 
veterans'  facility.  Noting  that  the  new 
Bronx  hospital  will  cost  an  estimated 
$86,000,000,  the  committee  directs  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  "carefully 
reexamine  the  possibility  and  feasibility 
of  utilizing  the  St.  Albans  Naval  Hos- 
pital," which  has  recently  been  scheduled 
to  be  closed  by  the  Department  of  the 
Navy.  The  committee  report  seems  to 
imply  that  in  some  way  St.  Albans  might 
be  a  substitute  for  the  new  Bronx  hos- 
pital, though  there  is  no  discussion  or 
mention  whatever  of  St.  Albans  in  the 
committee  hearings  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  all  for  keeping  St. 
Albans  Hospital  open,  but  there  is  sim- 
ply no  reasonable  comparison  between 
the  proposed  new  Bronx  hospital  and  St. 
Albans.  The  new  Bronx  hospital  will 
have  800  beds  and  full  inpatient  hospital 
facilities.  An  on-the-spot  study  already 
made  by  the  Veterans  Administration 
shows  that  St.  Albans  would  have  to  be 
completely  renovated  before  it  would  be 


of  any  use  as  a  veterans'  facility,  and 
that  such  renovation  would  cost  80  to 
90  percent  of  the  cost  of  new  construc- 
tion. Furthermore,  the  capacity  of  St. 
Albans  after  renovation  would  be  only 
about  400  beds.  Whereas  there  is  room 
on  the  Bronx  site  to  build  the  new  hos- 
pital without  disturbing  operation  of  the 
existing  one,  there  is  not  sufficient  room 
on  the  St.  Albans  site  for  any  such  new 
construction. 

Furthermore,  the  very  valuable  affilia- 
tion between  the  Bronx  VA  hospital  and 
Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medicine,  which 
is  so  helpful  to  the  students  and  faculty 
of  Mount  Sinai  and  to  the  veterans  being 
cared  for  at  the  Bronx  hospital,  could 
not  be  duplicated  with  respect  to  St. 
Albans  because  of  the  considerable  dis- 
tance between  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  projected  closing  of  St.  Albans,  which 
would  adversely  affect  many  of  my  con- 
stituents who  use  that  facility,  as  well  as 
others  throughout  the  New  York  City 
area.  I  have  joined  in  congressional  ef- 
forts to  keep  that  hospital  open  and  us- 
able in  view  of  the  great  need  for  good 
hospitals.  Moreover.  I  do  not  rule  out  its 
use  by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  In 
fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  might  well  be 
taken  over  and  used  by  the  VA  for  the 
type  of  care  which  is  in  short  supply 
for  veterans  in  the  New  York  City  area — 
namely  nursing  home  care. 

With  the  800-bed  new  Bronx  hospital 
and  other  existing  VA  hospitals,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  feels  it  will  have 
sufficient  inpatient  hospital  beds  to  fully 
serve  the  1.6  million  veterans  in  the  10- 
county  New  York  metropolitan  area. 
Nursing  home  beds,  however,  are  a  dif- 
ferent matter. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has 
termed  "woefully  inadequate"  the  232 
nursing  home  care  beds  it  operates  in  the 
New  York  City  metropolitan  area.  It 
projects  the  actual  need  for  nursing  home 
care  beds  at  nearly  800,  and  considers 
the  alternative  of  placing  veterans  in 
community  nursing  homes  implausible 
because  of  the  high  cost  and  overcrowded 
conditions  of  such  homes.  It  would  seem 
most  reasonable  and  beneficial,  there- 
fore, if  the  Veterans'  Administration 
should  actively  consider  taking  over  St. 
Albans  and  converting  it  to  a  nursing 
home  care  facility.  I  certainly  support 
such  an  action — assuming  continuation 
of  Navy  operation  of  the  hospital  is  out 
of  the  question — and  would  hope  that  the 
relevant  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  would  similarly  support  it. 

Since  the  new  Bronx  Hospital  will  not 
contain  nursing  home  care  facilities,  but 
is  designed  to  meet  an  entirely  different 
need,  such  a  use  of  St.  Albans  would  ef- 
fectively complement  the  Bronx  hospital 
project. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chan-man.  I  note  that  the 
committee  expresses  its  skepticism  with 
respect  to  s(»<:alled  incremental  funding 
of  projects  whereby  appropriation  of 
funds  is  spread  out  over  several  years  as 
various  stages  of  construction  are  com- 
pleted and  additional  funds  are  needed. 
This  is  a  method  of  financing  commonly 
used  on  many  Government  programs,  in- 
cluding military  weapons  system  costing 
billions  of  dollars  and  most  hospital  con- 


struction programs.  As  Mr.  V.  P.  Miller, 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Construction 
of  the  VA,  indicated  in  the  committee 
hearings  on  this  point,  a  major  study  by 
the  Goverrunent  Accounting  Office  on 
hospital  construction  costs  "recommends 
that  under  Hill-Burton  and  other — hos- 
pital construction  programs — that  they 
go  to  so-called  fast  track  construction. 
It  is  a  matter,  Mr.  Miller  says,  "of  sav- 
ing time  and  costs  due  to  escalation." 

Mr.  Chairman,  installment,  phased,  or 
so-called  fast-track  funding  are  common 
and  proved  cost-saving  methods  of  fi- 
nancing hospital  construction,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
should  be  supported  in  its  plans  to  try 
such  a  method  in  the  interests  of  better 
care  for  our  veterans. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  on  Janu- 
ary 5,  1973,  in  total  defiance  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
the  administration  announced  the  "sus- 
pension" of  15  programs  in  the  areas  of 
housing,  community  development,  smd 
community  planning  and  management. 
Each  of  these  15  programs  was  fully  au- 
thorized under  the  law,  and  each  had  ap- 
propriations which  had  been  passed  by 
Congress  and  signed  into  law  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

Mr.  Nixon  claimed  as  his  justification 
that  the  progi-ams  were  not  working  to 
his  satisfaction  and  should  therefore  be 
junked.  He  cited  no  convincing  evidence 
to  support  that  allegation,  and  even  if  he 
had,  he  wholly  ignored  the  basis  of  our 
constitutional  system  of  government: 
The  Congress  makes  the  laws.  In  some 
cases,  but  not  all,  it  has  the  express  as- 
sent of  the  President,  but  that  is  not 
an  absolute  necessity.  The  President  has 
the  responsibility,  imder  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  "take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed."  The  unilateral  action  of 
the  administration  was  in  violation  of 
that  responsibility  and  in  dereliction  of 
duty.  Mr.  Nixon  may  think  he  can  make 
his  words  "inoperative,"  but  he  has  no 
authority  to  make  the  law  of  the  land  so. 
Accordingly,  I  am  in  accord  with  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee's  urging  "in  the 
strongest  terms"  that  the  housing  mora- 
torium be  ended  and  its  directing  the 
resumption  of  the  community  develop- 
ment programs. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
live  in  substandard  housing.  They  are  too 
poor  to  afford  decent  housing  without 
some  sort  of  subsidy,  and  the  Nixon  in- 
fiation  is  squeezing  them  tighter  each 
day. 

HUD's  "Fourth  Annual  Report  on  Na- 
tional Housing  Goals"  revealed  that  in 
1970  there  were  3.8  million  housing 
units  in  this  country  lacking  plumbing 
facilities  and  another  1.4  million  which 
were  dilapidated  or  in  need  of  major  re- 
pairs. In  addition,  there  were  4.5  million 
units  with  all  plumbing  facilities  in  which 
there  were  more  than  1  person  per  room 
and  which  were  therefore  overcrowded. 
This  adds  up  to  a  total  just  short  of  10 
milUon  housing  units  which  are  sub- 
standard, overcrowded  or  both. 

In  New  York  City,  the  residential 
vacancy  rate  is  less  than  one  percent. 
For  people  of  lower  and  middle  income, 
that  rate  is  even  lower.  The  President 
refuses  to  hold  down  reuts  under  eco- 
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nomic  stabilization,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  kre  rising  at  incredible  rates,  not 
only  in  New  York,  but  all  across  the 
country. 

On  top  of  all  this,  and  without  any 
substitute  plan,  the  administration  has 
decided  that  lower  and  middle  income 
people  shall  not  have  hoiising  con- 
structed or  rehabilitated.  In  my  district 
alone,  this  has  meant  that  about  3000 
units  of  new  housing  will  not  be  built — 
in  this  regard,  my  district  is  not  typical 
of  many,  many  urban  and  rural  districts. 
Much  of  this  proposed  new  construction 
had  already  received  informal  approval 
from  HUD,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  city 
of  New  York  went  ahead  and  spent  its 
own  money  in  expectation  that  formal 
approval  would  follow.  I  insert  a  list  of 
these  projects  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict in  the  Record  at  this  point : 
List  or  Projects 

Olenn  Gardens,  87th  St.,  Amsterdam  Ave., 
Section  236— non-insured,  266  units. 

Riverside  Park  Community,  3333  Broctdway, 
Section  236 — non-insured,  1,190  units. 

Clinton  Towers,  llth  Ave.  between  54th 
and  55tb  Ste.,  Section  236 — non-lnfiured, 
395  units. 

Hudsonvlew  Plaza,  158th  St.  and  Riverside 
Drive,  Section  236 — non-Insured,   160  uixlts. 

Hudsonvlew  Terrace,  10th  Ave.  between 
60th  and  61st  Sts.,  Section  236,  395  units. 

Washington  Heights.  184th  to  187th  Sts., 
City  Mitchell-Lama/236,  360  units. 

Morningside  Drive,  Amsterdam  Ave.  and 
121st  St.,  City  MltcheU-Lama/236,  120  unlU. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Subcommittee  on 
HUD-Space-Veterans  and  other  inde- 
pendent agencies  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  held  5  days  of  hear- 
ings on  housing  generally  and  on  the 
moratorium  in  particular.  In  addition  to 
HUD  officials,  the  subcommittee  heard 
numerous  outside  experts  and  local  offi- 
cials. In  the  words  of  the  subcommittee 
chairman : 

The  most  notable  result  of  the  hearings 
was  the  complete  absence  by  the  HUD  ofB- 
clals  of  a  clear  Justification  for  the  housing 
moratorium. 

Section  235  housing  had  failures  in 
some  places,  but  did  very  well  in  other 
areas,  and  most  of  the  failures  which  did 
occur  were  due  not  to  any  inherent  weak- 
ness of  the  235  concept,  but  to  poor  man- 
agement on  the  part  of  HUD.  With  long 
waiting  lists  of  people  waiting  to  get  into 
public  housing  and  a  very  low  vacancy 
rate  for  such  housing,  HUD  offered  no 
justification  for  suspending  the  public 
housing  construction  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  join  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  calling  upon  the  adminis- 
tration to  end  the  moratorium  and  re- 
sume the  15  programs  which  were  cruelly 
and  illegally  suspended  in  January.  If 
the  administration  fails  to  do  so,  we  in 
Congress  should  exercise  our  responsibil- 
ity by  enacting  legislation  mandating  it. 
We  must  tolerate  neither  the  substance 
of  this  action — depriving  millions  of 
Americans  of  the  chance  to  live  in  decent 
housing — nor  its  procedure — the  uncon- 
stitutional arrogation  of  legislative  power 
by  the  executive. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is 
only  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  I 
will  vote  in  favor  of  H.R.  8825,  the  HUD- 


Space-Science-Veterans  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

While  this  bill  has  many  good  fea- 
tures— at  least  it  preserves  a  congres- 
sional commitment  to  a  housing  program 
in  the  face  of  the  President's  opposition 
to  one — it  has  many  disturbing  aspects 
as  well. 

First,  I  am  concerned  '  hat  we  have  not 
included  language  in  this  bill  that  would 
make  it  mandatory  for  the  President  to 
spend  the  funds  we  are  appropriating. 
The  President's  impoundment  policies, 
especially  in  the  housing  area,  have 
played  havoc  with  the  Constitution  as 
well  as  with  our  cities. 

New  York  City,  like  many  other  urban, 
suburban,  or  rural  areas  of  this  country, 
is  experiencing  a  severe  housing  short- 
age. The  President's  so-caUed  mora- 
torium on  housing  has  impeded  what  lit- 
tle progress  is  being  made  to  alleviate  this 
problem.  For  example,  at  the  time  the 
housing  moratorium  was  implemented. 
New  York  City  had  submitted  applica- 
tions to  the  Federal  Government  for  over 
23,000  dwelling  units.  Had  the  Govern- 
ment funded  these  projects,  these  units 
could  have  been  occupied  by  the  end  of 
this  year.  Needless  to  say,  the  mora- 
torium has  also  discouraged  the  con- 
tinued planning  for  additional  units  due 
to  the  uncertainty  of  funding. 

Second,  the  bill  does  not  provide  ade- 
quate funding  for  planning  or  the  urban 
renewal  programs.  It  is  unfortunate  in- 
deed that  Congress  has  not  filled  the 
vacuum  created  by  the  President's  total 
abdication  of  his  responsibility  to  de- 
velop a  meaningful  program  that  would 
provide  decent  housing  to  all  Americans. 

Finally,  I  find  the  huge  sums  we  are 
appropriating  today  for  our  space  pro- 
gram totally  disproportionate  in  terms 
of  the  real  needs  of  the  American  people. 
We  are  too  beleaguered  with  problems 
here  at  home  to  commit  our  limited  re- 
sources so  heavily  to  the  luxury  of  a 
Space  Shuttle — at  least  30  percent  of 
which  is  devoted  to  military  uses. 

It  is  a  tragic  irony  that  this  Congress 
sees  fit  to  expend  $43  million  for  a 
Space  Shuttle,  when  many  of  our  consti- 
tuents cannot  "shuttle"  themselves  from 
one  end  of  our  cities  to  the  other.  This 
money  could  be  spent  much  more  wisely 
on  updating  our  dilapidated  and  ne- 
glected mass-transit  systems. 

Despite  these  objections,  I  have  de- 
cided to  vote  in  favor  of  this  bill.  While  it 
represents  only  a  feeble  effort  to  improve 
the  quality  of  American  life,  it  does  rep- 
resent some  assistance.  Moreover,  this 
bill  provides  funding  for  programs  for 
our  veterans  and  for  the  operation  of 
two  important  Federal  agencies,  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  and 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

I  certainly  hope,  however,  that  this 
Congress  will  eventually  turn  its  atten- 
tion to  reshaping  our  national  housing 
policy.  We  must  live  up  to  the  standard 
we  set  when  we  passed  our  first  major 
housing  act  in  1949 — "a  decent  home  and 
suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American." 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman  I  rise  to 
commend  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  HUD-Space- 
Science- Veterans  Subcommittee,  the  dis- 


tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  BoLAND),  for  their  work  on 
this  bill  before  us  today.  I  particularly 
would  like  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
a  feature  of  the  Veterans  Appropriations 
section  of  the  bill  dealing  with  St.  Albans 
Naval  Hospital  located  in  my  district  in 
Queens,  New  York. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  this 
Hospital  provides  critically  needed  serv- 
ices to  veterans,  retired  Naval  and  serv- 
ice personnel  from  both  Queens  and  Nas- 
sau County  on  Long  Island.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  has  recently  announced 
its  plans  to  close  the  facility.  This  an- 
nouncement came  as  a  shock  to  many 
residents  of  Queens  and  Nassau  and  was 
a  particular  disappointment  to  me  as  I 
had  been  working  for  over  a  year  to  facil- 
itate a  contract  between  the  VA  and  the 
Navy  whereby  the  Navy  would  make 
available  beds  for  VA  use  in  providing 
care  for  area  veterans.  The  health  care 
situation  for  veterans  in  the  New  York 
area  is  desperate:  many  veterans  cur- 
rently must  travel  close  to  40  miles  to 
receive  adequate  care  in  VA  facilities. 
The  arrangement  I  was  working  on  with 
St.  Albans  would  have  eased  this  problem 
for  many  of  our  vets  and  would  have 
significantly  helped  the  health  care  situ- 
ation for  vets  in  the  New  York  area.  Just 
when  we  had  come  so  close  to  finalizing 
this  agreement,  the  Navy  annoimced  they 
were  going  to  close  the  Hospital — a  de- 
cision which  I  feel  Is  patently  imfair  to 
veterans,  retirees  and  Naval  personnel 
alike. 

When  I  and  several  other  New  York 
Members  heard  of  this  decision,  we  im- 
mediately began  efforts  to  transfer  St. 
Albans  to  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
under  an  arrangement  whereby  the  VA 
would  assume  responsibility  for  operating 
the  hospital  and  would  contract  beds  out 
for  the  care  of  retirees  and  active  duty 
personnel.  We  gathered  the  support  of 
both  Senators  Javits  and  Buckley,  35 
Members  of  the  New  York  delegation 
and  Governor  Rockefeller.  We  began 
negotiations  with  officials  at  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  and  WTote  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  urging  his  support  and  assist- 
ance in  keeping  St.  Albans  open  through 
this  arrangement.  Neither  the  President 
nor  Administrator  Johnson  at  the  VA 
have  been  receptive,  claiming  that  the 
newly  planned  VA  hospital  to  be  built  in 
the  Bronx  will  replace  St.  Albans  and 
provide  needed  care  for  vets.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  the  new 
Bronx  facility  is  estimated  to  cost  more 
than  $86  million.  From  an  original  cost 
estimate  of  $25  million,  the  project  has 
skyrocketed  to  the  tune  of  near  $90  mil- 
lion. I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  it 
is  estimated  to  cost  very  little  to  convert 
St.  Albans  to  a  VA  facility,  as  the  hos- 
pital is  in  excdlent  condition,  having 
been  built  in  1950  and  standing  as  one  of 
the  Navy's  newer  hospitals.  In  light  of 
the  Administration's  expressed  commit- 
ment to  fiscal  responsibility,  I  frankly  am 
at  a  loss  to  underst£ind  their  rationale  for 
wanting  to  build  the  new  facility.  Instead 
of  working  to  keep  St.  Albans  open  as  a 
VA  facility,  still  providing  needed  care 
for  vets  and  saving  the  Government 
millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  this  In  mind 
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that  I  want  to  commend  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  today.  They  have  Inclu- 
ded in  the  VA  appropriations  a  section 
which  directs  that  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration carefully  reexamine  the  possibil- 
ity and  feasibility  of  utilizing  St.  Albans 
Naval  Hospital.  The  committee  has  recog- 
nized, by  adding  this  section,  both  a  fiscal 
responsibility  and  the  responsibility  that 
we  have  to  our  vets.  I  only  hope  that  the 
administration  will  approach  the  ques- 
tion of  utilizing  St.  Albans  with  the  same 
kind  of  responsible  attitude  as  demon- 
strated by  our  committee. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  only  to 
bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  commend  the  fine  work 
done  by  the  committee  in  this  area. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Clmirman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  call  will  be  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed  to 
respond: 

[Roll  No.  268] 


Anderson,  Calif.  Ford, 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Annuuzio 

William  D. 

Nichols 

Ashbroolc 

Prenzel 

ONeiU 

Ashley 

Puqua 

Patman 

Badillo 

GUman 

Prever 

Bafalis 

Ctonzalez 

Rallsback 

Biaggi 

Gray 

Beid 

Blatnik 

Green,  Oreg. 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Breaux 

Hammer- 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Brooks 

schmidt 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Broomfield 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Roush 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hays 

Runnels 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hebert 

Ruppe 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Hlnshaw 

St  Germain 

Chamberlain 

Johnson.  Calif 

Sandman 

Clark 

Jones,  Ala. 

Saylor 

Clausen, 

Karth 

Slkes 

DonH. 

Kazen 

Staggers 

Clawson.  Del 

Kemp 

Stetger,  Ariz. 

Cochran 

Landrum 

Thompson.  N.J 

Conyers 

Leggett 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Cronln 

Lujan 

Veysey 

Danlelson 

McClory 

Vlgorlto 

Davis,  S.C. 

McCormack 

Waldl© 

Devlne 

McKlnney 

Whltehurst 

Dlggs 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Wldnall 

Dingell 

Mathls,  Qa. 

Williams 

Erlenbom 

Melcher 

Wilson, 

Esch 

Metcalfe 

Charles  H., 

Bvins.  Tenn. 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Calif. 

Fisher 

Mollohan 

Wright 

Flynt 

Morgan 

Wyman  . 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  O'Hara,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  8825,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  Members  to 
record  their  presence  by  electronic  de- 
vice, whereupon  342  Members  recorded 
their  presence,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CoMMtTNrrY  Planning  and  Management 

COMPBEHENSIVE  PLANNING  GRANTS 

For  comprehensive  planning  grants  as  au- 
thorized by  section  701  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  461),  (25,000,- 
000,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.    HANNA 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hanna:  On 
page  4,  line  5.  after  the  words  "U.S.C.  461)" 
strike  "$25,000,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$100,000,000." 

<Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  will  increase  the  fiscal  1974 
appropriations  for  comprehensive  plan- 
ning grants  under  section  701  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954  from  the  amount  of 
$25  million  as  recommended  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  the  amount 
appropriated  last  year,  $100  million.  This 
amount  is  still  $10  million  below  the 
amount  of  the  authorization  provided  in 
House  Joint  Resolution  512  resoundingly 
passed  by  the  House  just  last  month  by 
a  vote  of  378  to  1. 

The  recommendation  of  the  distin- 
guished Committee  on  Appropriations  is 
seemingly  based  on  the  likelihood  of  the 
passage  at  an  uncertain  time  in  the 
future  of  legislation  not  yet  in  existence, 
called  the  Responsive  Governments  Act. 
I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  committee 
refers  here  to  a  nonexistent  piece  of  leg- 
islation— legislation  purporting  to  be  a 
new  form  of  701  which  the  administra- 
tion has  promised  but  not  yet  sent  to 
Congress,  and  I  see  no  evidence  that  its 
arrival  is  imminent.  If  and  when  It  does 
arrive,  you  can  be  sure  that  it  will  re- 
ceive long  and  careful  consideration.  To 
gut  an  ongoing  program  relied  upon  and 
productively  used  by  himdreds  of  com- 
munities around  the  country  on  the  basis 
of  legislation  which  the  Congress  has 
not  as  yet  seen  is  an  Injustice  and  will 
have  a  devastating  impact. 

Section  701  funds  have  played  a  posi- 
tive role  in  assisting  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  solving  planning  problems. 
These  funds  provide  the  necessary  co- 
ordination of  federally  supported  cate- 
gorical planning  activities.  The  Federal 
Government  mandates  and  Invests 
money  in  health  planning,  criminal  jus- 
tice planning,  community  development, 
all  modes  of  transportation  planning,  air 
and  water  pollution  control,  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources  and  housing. 
But  what  provides  the  necessary  coordi- 
nation between  these  various  function- 
oriented  planning  investments?  What 
guarantees  that  a  transportation  use 
plamied  with  Federal  funds  for  certain 
land  will  not  conflict  with  a  community 
development  plan  derived  with  other 
Federal  funds  for  the  same  land? 

What  insures  that  the  tuimel  vision  re- 
sulting from  separate  categorical  plan- 
ning efforts  wUl  not  result  In  a  gross 
waste  of  Federal  funds?  Section  701  for 
almost  20  years  has  provided  the  pri- 
mary Federal  answer  to  these  questions. 
Without  the  coordination  mechanism 
provided  by  701  these  various  plans  will 
be  incompatible  and  the  Federal  re- 
sources behind  each  of  them  will  have 
been  wasted.  There  is  only  one  source 
of  comprehensive  planning  funds — and 
that  is  section  701.  This  program  will 
continue  to  make  coordinated  planning 
out  of  what  will  otherwise  be  planning 
in  a  vacuum.  Eliminate  the  section  701 
money,  and  you  essentially  place  blind- 
ers upon  other  Federal  and  local  in- 


vestments. To  add  to  the  laundry  list 
of  Federal  categorical  planning  activi- 
ties while  at  the  same  time  neglecting 
the  coordination  between  these  activities 
is  a  prescription  for  waste,  duplication 
and  confusion  in  our  total  planning  ef- 
fort. That  waste,  that  duplication  and 
that  confusion  can  be  prevented  by  our 
action  today. 

Make  no  mistake,  701  is  a  national 
program  for  all  sizes  and  types  of  com- 
munities. It  has  provided  funds  for  the 
largest  metropolis  to  the  small  town  and 
Indian  reservation.  I  am  sure  that  my 
colleagues  from  the  rural  districts  were 
pleased  with  the  passage  of  the  Rural 
Development  Act  of  1972.  But  while  this 
act  authorizes  $10  million  for  planning, 
there  is  no  appropriation  for  it  and  the 
rural  communities  have  no  place  else 
to  go  but  to  701.  The  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee is  now  telling  them  that  this  well 
is  dry  also.  As  a  result  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  becomes  yet  another  ex- 
ample of  an  empty  promise  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Comprehensive  planning  is  necessary 
because  it  protects  the  Federal  Invest- 
ment in  a  broad  range  of  projects  and 
programs.  For  example,  in  my  own  area, 
nearly  $2  million  was  received  last  year 
for  a  variety  of  comprehensive  planning 
projects  carried  on  by  the  county  of  Los 
Angeles,  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  the 
Southern  California  Association  of  Gov- 
ernments. The  demands  for  these  activi- 
ties will  not  decline  simply  because  fund- 
ing declines.  One  Illustration  is  the  re- 
quirement of  OMB  Circular  A95  which 
requires  regional  review  of  a  variety  of 
locally  Initiated  projects.  There  is  no 
source  of  funding  other  than  section  701 
money  for  this  ongoing  Federal  require- 
ment. Another  example  of  the  support 
which  comprehensive  planning  gives  to 
Federal  investments  is  in  the  area  of  the 
procedme  mandated  by  HUD  upon  local 
regional  agencies  for  the  certification  of 
local  water,  sewer,  and  similar  programs. 
To  mandate  the  certification  respon- 
sibility on  local  agencies  with  one  hand 
and  to  remove  the  necessary  supporting 
funding  with  the  other  is  to  authorize 
a  strategy  which  insui'es  the  breakdown 
of  Federal  program  requirements. 

These  examples  of  the  practical  neces- 
sity for  continuing  a  full  level  of  fund- 
ing for  the  section  701  program  are  re- 
peated across  the  country.  Let  no  one  be 
fooled  that  there  is  not  an  Increasing 
demand  for  these  services.  The  extensive 
clientele  group  supported  by  section  701 
grows  as  the  concerns  of  the  country 
grow.  Whether  Congress  decides  to  con- 
solidate community  development  pro- 
grams or  not,  the  role  of  the  section 
701  program  remains  critical  to  the  suc- 
cessful coordination  of  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. It  should  be  continued  at  the 
full  level  of  funding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  my  amendment  has  the  sup- 
port of:  the  National  Association  of 
Counties:  the  National  League  of  Cities 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors:  the  Gover- 
nors" Conference:  the  American  Institute 
of  Planners;  the  International  City  Man- 
agement Association ;  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Regional  Councils:  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Housing  and  Renewal 
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OfQcials;  the  American  Society  of  Con- 
sultins  Planners;  and  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects. 

The  other  reason,  apparently,  that  the 
committee  has  cut  back  is  thaX  they 
think  there  is  enough  money  already  in 
the  so-called  pipeline.  The  problem  there 
is  it  does  not  take  into  a  realistic  ac- 
count the  planning  and  funding  cycle. 
The  usual  thing  is  tliat  we  go  through 
the  process  here  of  authorizing  and  ap- 
propriating in  year  A.  In  year  B  the  peo- 
ple find  out  how  much  money  is  avail- 
able in  particular  sections  of  the  coim- 
try,  and  then  they  start  putting  in  their 
applications.  Then  in  the  year  C  the 
money  starts  to  flow.  Nothing  happens 
immediately  upon  our  first  authoriza- 
tions. 

In  this  program  we  have  had  a  great 
rush  in  the  last  3  years,  and  we  iiave 
been  funding  at  about  $100  million  a 
year.  We  have  now  built  up  a  great  num- 
ber of  applications  which  are  yet  to  be 
serviced.  We  have  passed  new  legisla- 
tion; for  instance,  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act,  that  requires  this  comprehen- 
sive coordinated  kind  of  planning.  I  sug- 
gest to  the  Members  that  they  think 
about  all  the  programs  that  are  specific 
in  their  nature,  such  as  health,  crime, 
housing,  transportation.  Let  any  of  us 
name  it,  and  we  have  to  have  coordina- 
tion, because  if  we  are  talking  about  the 
same  real  estate  out  there,  if  somebody 
wants  to  build  an  airport  at  the  same 
place  somebody  else  is  plauining  to  put  a 
hospital,  it  is  not  going  to  work.  So  we 
have  had  to  have  this  coordinated  plan- 
ning, and  we  have  to  fimd  it. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pem^ylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks  and  indicate  that  I 
will  support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Is  it  not  true  that 
officials  at  HUD  have  indicated  that  this 
is  the  present  level  of  funding,  and  that 
they  do  not  seriously  object  to  continu- 
ing this  because  many  people  are  in  the 
planning  stages,  using  this  funding.  It 
is  important  to  many  projects  through- 
out the  State  that  are  well  imderway, 
and  this  was  really  not  their  intention 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  cut  down 
on  these  kinds  of  projects  that  are  under 
way;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HANNA.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia for  his  observation. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
a  great  many  communities  with  valid 
applications  in  for  fimding  under  this 
pi'ogram  have  not  had  their  applications 
considered  because  of  the  limitation  of 
funds? 

Mr.  HANNA.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. There  is  one  brandnew  program 


in  which  we  denied  them  $10  million  to 
do  this  planning  for  rural  development 
because  we  felt  the  money  was  in  701. 
Now  we  are  cutting  it  out  of  701,  so  many 
people  who  are  looking  for  some  of  these 
programs  in  the  rural  areas  are  going  to 
get  very  much  abused,  because  without 
this  planning,  which  requires  this  legis- 
lation, they  cannot  come  on  with  the 
program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan)  Mr.  Hanna 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Is  it  not  also  true  that  even  with  the 
adoption  of  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
the  funding  of  this  program  will  still  be 
within  the  budget  request? 

Mr.  HANNA.  $110  million,  and  cutting 
it  back. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  In  the 
process  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions' consideration  of  the  HUD  budget, 
they  have  increased  several  other  appro- 
priations substantially  and  then  in  turn 
have  cut  tliis;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HANNA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Is  it  not  also 
correct  that  with  respect  to  any  transi- 
tion into  the  Better  Commumties  Act, 
Responsive  Governments  Act,  and  all 
those,  that  the  necessity  for  planning  is 
probably  the  one  thing  that  will  continue, 
irrespective  of  the  elimination  of  other 
categorical  programs? 

Mr.  HANNA.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely con-ect. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  amendment.  I  in- 
tend to  support  it  and  trust  the  other 
Members  of  the  House  will  support  it. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Cahfomia. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  the  proposal  to  reinstate 
the  full  amoimt  of  the  President's  request 
for  the  HUD  urban  planning  assistance 
program  for  fiscal  year  1974.  Funds  for 
this  important  program  go  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  a  nimiber  of  man- 
agement and  planning  activities  which 
enable  better  decisionmaking  in  their  op- 
erations. Requests  for  grants  have  always 
far  exceeded  available  funds  in  tliis  vital 
HUD  program. 

Last  year  the  total  Federal  appropria- 
tion for  the  entire  Nation  was  $100  mil- 
lion. Of  this,  the  State  of  California  re- 
ceived $9,234  mUlion  for  grants  to  small 
municipalities  and  counties  of  all  sizes. 
This  was  far  from  enough  to  meet  the 
need  and  the  demand.  In  consequence, 
the  coimty  of  San  Diego's  request  for  as- 
sistance was  turned  down  because  of  lack 
of  funds.  The  same  turndown  was  ex- 
perienced in  previous  years  for  the  same 
reason.  It  is  clear  that  the  fimding  level 
for  fiscal  year  1973  was  insufficient  at 
$100  million.  It  is  even  more  painfully 
clear  that  funding  at  $25  million  in  fiscal 
1974  would  be  completely  inadequate, 


and  would  reduce  materially  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program.  I  iu«e  that  the 
program  be  funded  for  1974  at  the  full 
amount  requested  by  the  President:  $llo 
million. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  his  remarks,  and  I  urge  the 
support  of  this  body  for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  < Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?     I 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  commend  the  gentleman  on 
his  amendment.  It  is  much  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  701  are  vitally 
needed  in  our  Washington  metropolitan 
area.  Our  jurisdictions  have  used  these 
fimds  wisely  and  the  level  of  funding  in 
the  bill  before  us  is  wholly  inadequate. 

Of  course,  while  we  are  discussing 
HUD  appropriations  I  cannot  help  but 
remark  on  the  effect  of  last  January's 
abrupt  suspension  of  funding  for  a  num- 
ber of  important  housing  programs. 

The  moratorium  on  new  commitments 
for  publicly  assisted  housing  and  a  vari- 
ety of  community  development  programs 
bodes  ill,  indeed,  for  the  achievement  of 
our  stated  national  housing  goal  for  this 
decade,  and  the  creation  of  "a  decent 
home  and  suitable  living  environment  for 
every  American  family,"  as  set  forth  in 
the  Housing  Act. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  a  grave  need  for 
review  and  possible  revision  of  existing 
housing  programs.  However,  placing  a 
freeze  on  subsidies  for  the  construction 
of  low-  and  moderate-income  housing 
has  consigned  too  many  more  American 
families  to  the  already-lengthy  "waiting 
lists"  for  decent  shelter  and  accommo- 
dations. For  example,  at  the  time  of  the 
freeze,  the  Eighth  District  of  Maryland, 
Montgomery  County,  had  a  waiting  list 
of  over  1,700  family  units,  600  of  which 
v/ere  elderly.  This  list  grows  at  the  rate 
of  68  families  per  month,  30  of  which  are 
elderly.  In  the  coimty  more  than  700 
units  on  their  way  to  approval  were 
caught  in  the  freeze,  not  to  mention  at 
least  that  many  in  the  planning  stage 
that  never  began  to  move. 

In  June  1972,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  committed  the 
Department  to  a  total  of  6,274  units  in 
addition  to  1,000  Project  Rehab  units  to 
assist  in  the  implementation  of  the  fair 
share  housing  formula  for  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area  in  fiscal  1973.  As 
late  as  last  December  the  local  govern- 
ments of  the  area  met  with  HUD  officials 
to  discuss  final  distribution  of  these 
units. 

These  local  governments  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  effort  to  develop  a  plan 
for  the  equitable  distribution  of  low-  and 
moderate-mcome  housing  in  this  area, 
only  to  have  their  plans  frozen  by  the 
same  officials  who  had  previously  encour- 
aged them. 

Such  have  been  the  consequences  of 
the  freeze.  The  Department's  evaluation 
of  existing  housing  programs  is  due  Sep- 
tember 7.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  report 
will  be  completed  on  time  and  that  it 
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will  make  a  real  effort  to  propose  con- 
structive new  policies.  If  current  housing 
programs  have  failed,  then  it  is  impera- 
tive that  HUD  not  simply  state  that  fail- 
ure, but  also  develop  feasible  alternatives 
for  consideration  by  the  Congress. 

In  conclusion  I  must  emphasize  that 
the  importance  of  the  passage  of  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  is  equaled  by  the 
dire  problem  presented  by  the  adminis- 
trations moratorium  on  housing  already 
planned. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chaiiinan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  and  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks.  I  support  his  amendment. 

Only  an  hour  ago  I  got  a  call  from  one 
of  the  county  commissioners  of  one  of 
the  counties  I  represent  who  suddenly 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  if  this  amend- 
ment is  not  agreed  to  that  planning  in 
his  county  will  be  out  of  business,  and 
I  happen  to  know  it  will  be  out  of  busi- 
ness in  every  county  I  represent.  It  will 
be  a  disaster. 

Mr.  HANNA.  It  wiU  be  in  most  of  the 
counties  of  my  State,  too. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewom- 
an from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  amendment. 
This  is  an  important  matter  for  my  area 
and  for  many  areas  across  the  Nation.  It 
will  help  to  Insure  adequate  planning  in 
these  areas  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  lobbying  on  this  particular  mat- 
ter. I  do  not  blame  the  Members  who  are 
concerned  about  it.  This  committee  has 
been  concerned  over  the  yeare  with  this 
particular  program — the  701  comprehen- 
sive planning  grants  program.  It  origi- 
nated with  the  1954  Housing  Act.  From 
that  date  to  this,  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated some  $550  million  for  comprehen- 
sive planning.  In  the  program  as  of  the 
first  of  May,  there  was  $176,453,000  allo- 
cated or  committed,  but  unspent. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  it  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  apportionment  is  made 
by  the  Department  that  makes  it  appear 
as  if  this  reduction,  from  $110  million 
requested  by  the  administration  for  the 
fiscal  year  1974  to  the  $25  million  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  in  the  bill.  Is 
a  disaster  for  planning.  Of  com-se,  It  is 
not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  $110  million  that 
was  proposed  by  the  administration  was 
really  one  of  the  few  increases  In  the 
budget.  We  provided  $100  miUion  in  1973 
for  this  program.  The  administration  re- 
quested $110  million  for  1974.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $10  million.  For  what  pur- 
pose? For  the  purpose  of  getting  what  Is 
known  as  a  Responsive  Governments 
Act  through  the  Congress. 

Planning  under  the  701  program  was 
initiated  in  1954  and  it  pertained  to  mu- 
nicipalities and  cities  of  50,000  popula- 
tion and  less.  In  1968,  it  was  amended  to 
include  municipalities  and  cities  of 
50,000  or  more  in  population. 

It  has  done  a  good  job.  Precisely  what 


it  does  Is  provide  money  for  planning 
agencies — State  and  local  planning  agen- 
cies, municipalities,  and  town  planning 
agencies — to  pay  the  salaries  of  people  on 
the  payroll  to  beef  up  their  planning 
capabilities. 

Nobody  can  find  any  quarrel  with  that. 
I  do  not  find  any  quarrel  with  that.  The 
quarrel  I  find  is  with  the  rate  at  which 
the  money  is  being  expended.  As  of  May 
1,  1973,  $176  million  is  in  the  pipeline 
and  is  unspent.  There  is  enough  money 
to  carry  this  program  at  the  current 
rate  of  spending  through  the  end  of 
1973,  aU  of  1974,  and  well  into  1975. 

Tliere  is  no  necessity  for  any  addi- 
tional funds  beyond  the  $25  million 
which  this  committee  is  recommending 
at  this  time.  The  $25  million  is  available 
for  new  applicants,  not  the  same  old 
people  who  come  in  every  year  under 
this  program,  but  so  new  applicants  can 
apply  and  be  f  unued. 

I  think  the  judgment  of  the  committee 
is  a  wise  decision  and  I  hope  this  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  will  support 
the  committee  on  this  item. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chali-man,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hanna)  .  I  do  so  re- 
luctantly because  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  Indeed  a  good  friend 
and  is  the  distinguished  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee.  However,  I  want  to  point 
out  to  the  committee  that  we  are  In  a 
battle  with  the  executive  branch  over 
impoundment  of  funds  and  Its  effect  on 
programs  enacted  and  funded  by  the 
Congress. 

We  say  we  must  wage  this  fight  be- 
cause impoundment  of  funds  has  caused 
untold  misery  to  the  American  people.  I 
do  not  want  them  to  get  caught  up  into 
another  fight  that  denies  local  commu- 
nities the  ability  to  plan  for  their  future 
development. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
said  there  is  $200  million  In  the  pipeline. 
I  called  HUD  and  spoke  to  Under  Sec- 
retary Hyde.  He  tells  me  that  they  are 
absolutely  broke  with  respect  to  701 
planning  funds;  that  there  is  some  $200 
million  in  funds,  but  they  are  for  the 
following  programs:  water  and  sewers, 
rehabilitation  loans,  and  open  space 
programs,  and  cannot  be  used  for  the  701 
program. 

I  also  recommended  to  the  gentleman 
from  California,  so  that  there  would  be 
no  argument  about  increasing  the 
amount  of  money,  that  Instead  of  asking 
for  $110  million,  which  was  the  admin- 
istration's request,  that  the  committee 
stay  at  $100  million,  which  is  basically 
what  701  planning  has  received  over  the 
last  3  years. 

Let  me  give  the  members  an  example 
of  what  happens  if  we  do  not  adopt  this 
amendment. 

During  fiscal  1973,  the  City  Planning 
Commission  of  New  York  received  $1.2 
million  in  Federal  701  plamiing  money. 
If  an  appropriation  of  $25  million  is  al- 
lowed to  remain  In  this  bill,  the  city 
would  receive  only  $200,000.  Considering 
the  fiscal  dilemma  that  New  York  City 
already  faces,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  city 
could  Increase  its  share  of  the  city  plan- 
ning commission  budget  to  cover  the 


loss  of  at  least  $1  million  in  Federal 
planning  moneys.  The  new  city  budget 
allocates  approximately  $700,000  to  the 
CPC. 

The  immediate  impact  of  the  cut  in 
701  funds  would  result  in  a  two-thirds 
cut  in  present  staff  positions  at  CPC. 
These  employees  work  "to  help  the  de- 
cisionmaker make  better  decisions."  Spe- 
cifically, the  701  planning  funds  finance 
the  only  comprehensive  planning  activi- 
ties carried  out  by  the  city.  Although  a 
"planning  shell"  would  continue  there 
would  be  no  agency  working  to  obtain 
the  specific  goal  of  an  overview  of  the 
needs  of  the  city. 

The  comprehensive  plamiing  section 
funded  by  the  Federal  funds  in  question 
Is  responsible  for  review  and  approval  of 
plans  formulated  by  the  other  agencies 
in  the  city.  This  includes  supervision  of 
planning  projects  as  diverse  as  sewers, 
requests  for  school  construction  and  mod- 
ification and  family  health  centers.  The 
comprehensive  planning  unit  Is  also  re- 
sponsible for  drafting  the  city's  capital 
budget. 

In  addition,  the  city  planning  com- 
mission, as  a  result  of  the  availability  of 
Federal  planning  money,  has  been  able 
to  direct  its  expertise  to  provide  review 
and  approval  of  all  urban  renewal  plans 
and  to  lend  assistance  to  all  city  agencies 
in  formulating  requests  for  HUD  cate- 
gorical grants.  Looking  into  the  future, 
if  the  Congress  decides  to  convert  the 
HUD  categorical  system  into  a  form  of 
block  grants,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
CPC  will  be  designated  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  the  use  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  block  grant  money. 

Not  only  New  York  City,  but  cities  and 
counties  all  over  the  country,  as  well  as 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  view  the  701  planning  and 
management  program  as  the  only  source 
of  assistance  available  to  be  used  to  build 
their  capabilities  to  carry  out  community 
development  program  consolidation  leg- 
islation which  the  Congress  will  be  con- 
sidering shortly.  There  is  widespread  in- 
terest in  the  Congress  in  the  concept  of 
consolidation  of  community  development 
programs  as  evidenced  by  its  nearly  pass- 
ing during  the  last  session.  Thus,  to  go 
from  the  current  categorical  programs 
to  a  consolidation  of  programs  will  re- 
quire additional  capabilities  on  the  part 
of  local  governments  which  must  be  built 
during  the  transition  period. 

In  summary,  planning  is  a  continuing, 
comprehensive  process,  and  not  a  one- 
shot  expenditure  with  a  specific  startup 
and  concluding  period.  If  funds  are  re- 
duced, the  effect  in  fiscal  1975  will  be 
such  that  for  the  approximate  three- 
fourtlis  of  a  year  needed  to  restart  the 
funding  cycle,  most  planning  agencies 
would  Uterally  be  put  out  of  business.  For 
these  reasons,  the  House  should  accept 
tliis  amendment. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the 
committee  to  adopt  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  California 
•  Mr.  Hanna). 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Cliairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  cut  that  was  made 
by  the  committee  from  the  report  of  tha 
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committee  appears  to  be  on  the  basis 
that  a  bill  to  be  called  the  "Responsive 
Governments  Act"  will  be  sent  to  the 
Congress  and  will  be  enacted  into  law  by 
ths  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  no  one  in  the  Congress  knows 
what  is  contained  in  that  bill,  because 
it  has  not  been  sent  to  the  Congress. 

The  only  people  who  know  it,  pre- 
sumably, are  the  Members  of  the  admin- 
istration who  are  considering  it,  and  they 
recommend  the  full  funding  of  $110  mil- 
lion for  the  701  planning  grants. 

How  can  we  cut  back  on  the  basis  of 
a  bill  we  have  not  seen?  If,  perchance, 
the  bill  does  come  to  the  Congress  and 
Is  passed  by  the  authorizing  committee 
and  the  question  of  appropriations  comes 
up,  the  money  heretofore  granted  under 
this  bill  for  701  planning  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  program. 

I  submit  that  a  cut  in  this  program  is 
pennywise  and  pound-foolish. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  Hanna  amend- 
ment to  increase  the  appropriation  for 
the  HUD  section  701  planning  program 
from  $25  million  to  $110  million. 

In  reading  the  committee  report  I  was 
satisfied  that  the  committee  offered  a 
cut  of  $85  million  solely  on  its  expecta- 
tion that  a  similar  amount  could  be  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  for  the  Re- 
sponsive Goverrmients  Act,  which  the  ad- 
ministration soon  will  offer  as  a  replace- 
ment for  the  current  701  program. 

Thus  the  committee  has  no  opposition 
to  this  very  valuable  planning  and  man- 
agement tool  which  has  come  to  be  the 
primary  source  of  funds  for  local  govern- 
ments responding  to  the  development 
needs  of  their  communities. 

In  most  instances,  I  would  support  the 
logic  manifest  in  the  committee  report 
and  vote  for  the  smaller  amount,  await- 
ing authorization  of  the  new  program. 

Yet  I  am  hesitant  to  do  so  today  be- 
cause the  Responsive  Governments  Act 
has  yet  to  be  sent  to  the  Congress  by 
HUD,  and  in  fact  we  have  been  unable  to 
get  from  the  agency  a  determination 
when  we  can  expect  to  see  the  legislation. 

With  nothing  known  of  the  mechanics 
or  the  funding  levels  of  the  new  beast, 
except  assurance  from  HUD  that  it  will 
operate  similarly  to  the  old  program,  I 
am  inclined  to  support  Mr.  Hanna,  to 
fund  the  current  program  to  the  flgiire 
authorized,  then  act  on  the  new  proposal 
when  it  comes  up,  and  merely  suggest  the 
transfer  of  fimds  appropriated  imder  the 
701  program  to  its  successor. 

This  to  me  seems  a  more  sound  ap- 
proach than  the  pig-in-a-poke  scheme 
which  HUD  seems  to  be  suggesting. 

Thus,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  vote 
with  me  in  supporting  the  Hanna  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  thank  my  able  col- 
league for  yielding.  Of  course  the  gentle- 
man is  right  in  talking  about  an  act 
that  has  not  come  out  of  his  committee. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
has  not  even  come  into  our  committee. 

Mr.  McDADE.  One  basis  on  which  the 
Appropriations  Committee  can  act  Is  on 
the  basis  of  the  rate  of  expenditure,  on 


the  basis  of  what  has  been  spent  in  the 
past.  Would  the  gentleman  not  agree 
that  is  a  valid  basis? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
my  reasoning  the  planning  is  a  long- 
range  proposition.  The  various  commis- 
sions across  this  Nation,  if  they  are  going 
to  start  work  on  something,  want  to 
know  what  is  to  continue.  If  they  rely 
upon  a  bill  they  have  not  seen,  which  has 
not  come  to  the  authorizing  committee, 
they  will  not  plan  at  the  same  rate. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Should  we  not  take  into 
consideration  the  actual  amount  of 
money  that  HUD  is  spending  on  a 
program? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
submit  to  my  good  friend  that  what  we 
should  do  is  act  on  the  basis  of  existing 
legislation,  and  not  appropriate  on  the 
basis  of  a  pig  in  a  poke,  which  is  all  we 
have  so  far  as  the  Responsive  Govern- 
ments Act  is  concerned. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  am  talking  about  ex- 
penditures. Should  we  not  act  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee  based  upon  a 
level  of  expenditure  at  HUD?  Is  that  not 
a  reasonable  basis  on  which  to  act? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Apparently  there  is  in  the  mind  of  some- 
body in  the  Administration  a  bill  called 
the  Responsive  Government  bill.  I  do 
not  know  what  is  in  it.  I  submit  that 
probably  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania 
does  not  know  what  is  in  it.  But  the  peo- 
ple who  do  know,  who  are  working  on  it 
in  the  administration,  recommended  the 
higher  level  of  funding. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  should  like 
to  pose  a  question,  if  I  may,  on  the  gentle- 
man's time,  to  the  gentleman  inquiring  of 
the  gentleman  in  the  well.  The  question 
is,  Are  the  increases  in  the  budget  re- 
quests and  so  on  which  are  coming  up 
later  based  on  the  spending  of  HUD  for 
those  items? 

Mr.  McDADE.  Many  of  them  are. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Is  that  true 
for  urban  renewal.  Model  Cities,  and  the 
others? 

Mr.  McDADE.  The  purpose  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  to  look  at  the 
actual  expenditures  and  to  coordinate 
what  we  do  in  new  obllgational  authority 
with  what  is  going  on  in  a  program.  It 
is  not  a  vacuiun.  It  is  what  is  happening. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  will  yield  fur- 
ther, I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
another  question.  Is  the  gentleman  say- 
ing that  HUD  spent  only  $25  million  in 
1973  on  the  701  program? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man has  asked  that  question,  because  I 
should  like  to  give  him  the  direct  ques- 
tion and  the  direct  answer  from  the  hear- 
ings, on  page  609. 

The  chairman  presented  this  question : 

What  was  the  actual  rate  of  expendituree 
under  the  701  program  In  fiscal  year  19727 

The  response,  by  Mr.  Graves,  who  runs 
the  program,  was: 

$50,170,000  was  our  outlay  during  fiscal 
1972. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman,  that  is  all  they 
have  been  able  to  obligate  in  this  pro- 


gram since  the  program  started,  and  the 
maximum  has  been  $50  million.  That  is 
why  they  have  $175  million  in  the  pipe- 
line they  have  not  been  able  to  spend 
yet. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  U  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  would  say 
that  at  least  supports  the  theory  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  should  have 
come  in  with  $50  million,  if  the  gentle- 
man is  true  to  his  own  theory. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  me  suggest  that  planning 
is  not  a  one-shot  program.  They  are  set- 
ting budgets  for  years  ahead.  This  is  a 
real  shock  to  planning  commissions 
across  the  Nation.  We  have  had  mora- 
toriums on  the  housing  program.  Let  us 
at  least  continue  our  planning  so  that 
under  the  moratorium  we  can  move  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  to  restore  full 
funding  for  the  701  comprehensive  plan- 
ning grants.  The  grants,  which  are  ac- 
tually loans  from  a  revolving  fimd,  are 
available  to  towns  and  cities  for  specific 
planning  projects  which  they  otherwise 
could  not  afiford.  Most  of  the  money  is 
repaid  to  the  Federal  Government,  mak- 
ing a  good  return  on  the  investment  and 
costing  the  taxpayers  little.  Maximum 
use  of  full  funding  of  these  grants  would 
benefit  highly  local  governments. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  at 
this  time  in  support  of  the  gentleman 
from  California's  amendment  to  restore 
the  comprehensive  planning  grants  back 
to  the  level  of  $110,000,000  authorized 
earlier  by  the  House  in  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 512.  These  section  701  program 
fimds  are  vital  for  the  continuation  of 
effective  comprehensive  planning  and 
management  for  federally  assisted  com- 
munity development  projects  through 
fiscal  year  1975. 

Although  the  funds  are  to  be  appro- 
priated within  fiscal  year  1974,  the  funds 
would  not  be  utilized  by  their  respective 
State,  county,  or  city  recipient  govern- 
ments until  1975.  With  the  reduction  of 
fimds  the  committee  has  recommended, 
a  dire  shortage  of  funds  would  exist  in 
1975. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  received  $1.1 
million  during  fiscal  year  1973  for  com- 
munity planning  activities.  With  a  77- 
percent  cut  in  the  comprehensive  plan- 
ning funds,  the  State's  programs  will  be 
greatly  hurt,  as  will  most  of  the  planning 
projects  of  this  sort  throughout  the 
country. 

Planning  requirements  assure  that 
Federal  funds  will  be  used  as  produc- 
tively and  eflaciently  as  possible.  As  well 
as  protecting  the  Federal  investment  in 
these  projects,  these  requirements  have 
provided  for  the  coordination  of  the 
fimctional  or  more  specialized  programs 
and  the  planning  development. 

With  the  aim  of  consolidation  of  com- 
munity development  programs  in  mind, 
the  section  701  fimds  often  provide  the 
sole  source  of  assistance  toward  this  goal. 
Without  these  section  701  funds,  many 
deserving,  innovative  planning  programs 
will  die.  Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  amendment  to  restore  the 
funds  to  $110,000,000. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  concur  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland) 
who  explained  it  very  well.  Obviously  we 
are  being  lobbied  by  a  lot  of  people  from 
the  cities  which  have  large  planning  de- 
partments and  they  are  wondering  what 
to  do  with  them. 

Actually  what  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  done  is  to  add  about 
$682  million  in  the  HUD  program:  $462 
million  in  urban  renewal,  $150  million  for 
model  cities,  and  $70  miUion  for  open 
space.  This  is  where  the  cities  need  the 
money.  They  have  plenty  of  money  in 
the  comprehensive  planning  programs, 
but  when  they  find  all  this  other  money 
available,  they  become  greedy  and  want 
more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  never  intended 
that  the  Federal  Government  was  going 
to  provide  for  and  fund  all  the  planning 
for  all  the  cities.  They  have  some  obliga- 
tion to  provide  planning  themselves,  and 
if  they  desire  to  continue  this  program, 
there  is  plenty  of  money  in  the  pipeline 
for  that  purpose.  There  is  plenty  of 
money  to  continue  until  the  adoption  of 
the  Responsive  Governments  Act.  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  Responsive  Governments 
Act.  and  I  think  it  is  necessary.  But  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  vote  this 
amendment  down;  otherwise  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  an  increase  of  such  an  ex- 
cessive amount  over  the  budget  tliat  it 
may  invite  a  Presidential  veto. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Tal- 
coTT)  yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (ACr.  McDade). 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  take  a  moment  of  the  time  of  the 
House  to  point  out  what  has  been  going 
on  in  this  program.  This  is  not  a  new 
program.  This  program  has  been  on  the 
books  since  1954,  and  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  we  have  appropriated  hundi-eds  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  try  to  encoui'age 
comprehensive  planning. 

We  are  in  favor  of  it,  but  we  are  not 
in  favor  of  giving  them  so  much  money 
downtown  or  any  place  else  that  they 
cannot  use  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  actual  figures  are 
that  in  1972  they  were  only  able  to  spend 
$50  million  across  the  country  in  this 
account.  In  1973,  their  first  quarter  fig- 
ures ran  to  about  $14  million,  and  if  we 
take  it  all  the  way  through,  they  got 
up  to  their  high  point  of  about  $56  mil- 
lion in  actual  expenditmes. 

The  result  is  that  we  have,  in  fact, 
been  so  generous  with  this  account  that 
they  have  got  $176  million  in  the  pipe- 
line, and  $25  million  as  proposed  in  this 
new  bill,  making  a  total  pipeline  figme 
of  $201  million,  and  yet  all  they  have 
been  able  to  spend  actually  so  far  in 
any  fiscal  year  is  $56  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  just  plain  foolish- 
ness, it  seems  to  me,  to  push  in  more 
money  until  we  see  where  we  are  go- 
ing. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Tal- 
cott)  yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland)  . 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 


that  the  Members  who  are  present  on 
the  floor  are  aware  of  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  said.  He  is  ab- 
solutely right.  The  rate  of  spending  is 
terribly  important  in  connection  with 
this  particular  activity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  went  on  to  say  that  there  is 
no  money  for  water  and  sewer  programs 
and  some  other  activities.  That  is  not  in- 
volved here  at  all.  All  that  is  involved 
here  is  planning  grants,  where  we  are 
actually  paying  part  of  the  cost  for  per- 
sonnel in  particular  planning  agencies 
throughout  the  United  States.  We  are  not 
affecting  the  community  development 
programs  at  all. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  community  de- 
velopment is  where  we  put  money  back 
in,  and  what  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  said  is  precisely  correct. 
They  are  only  spending  at  the  rate  of 
about  $70  million  a  year  in  this  pro- 
gram. 

At  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1973, 
$233,213,029  was  available  for  use  by 
grantees.  This  includes  a  $100  million  ap- 
propriation for  this  fiscal  year,  and 
another  $133  million  in  outstanding 
grants  that  had  not  been  spent. 

In  the  first  quarter  grantees  used 
$14,482,000.  The  second  quarter  the 
planning  bodies  used  $16,826,000.  Only 
$19,599,000  was  used  in  the  third  quarter. 
Through  April,  $56,760,000  has  been  used, 
leaving  $176,453,000  still  available. 

At  that  rate,  as  of  about  the  first  of 
May,  with  the  $25  million  included  here, 
they  had  $201  million  obligated  but  un- 
expended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  does  that  mean? 
If  we  are  going  to  pour  more  money  into 
this  program,  they  are  going  to  have 
more  money  that  is  going  to  be  imex- 
pended.  This  is  exactly  what  it  is  going 
to  mean. 

I  do  not  say  we  are  pom-ing  money 
down  a  rathole,  but  what  I  am  saying 
here  is  that  we  are  providing  sufQcient 
funds  with  $25  million  for  new  applica- 
tions. And  bear  that  in  mind:  New  ap- 
plications. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  hear  all  these  Mem- 
bers around  here  talking  alraut  compre- 
hensive planning  grants  and  they  are 
champions  of  it.  I  am,  too.  We  have  been 
funding  it  since  it  came  into  being  in 
1954.  I  am  for  it,  but  I  think  we  ought 
to  use  some  commonsense  in  how  we 
fund  it. 

All  the  Members  around  me  who  are 
screeching  about  this  program  now  have 
been  the  ones  who  have  been  getting 
it  for  years  and  years,  and  I  do  not  blame 
them.  My  own  city  has  benefited  tre- 
mendously under  this  program;  I  know 
it  has.  So  have  a  lot  of  other  cities. 

But  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am  saying 
is  that  there  is  no  sense  in  piling  more 
money  onto  the  money  they  already 
have  when  they  cannot  spent  it.  The  $25 
million  whicli  we  have  provided  in  the 
bill  and  the  balances  on  hand  to  be 
spent  certainly  gives  them  an  opportu- 
nity to  continue  their  programs  well  into 
1975. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  if  he  knows  how  much  money 
is  in  the  pipeline  for  the  city  of  New 


York?  And  at  what  rate  they  are  sp>end- 
ing  it  now  for  comprehensive  planning? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  really  think  the  gentleman  an- 
swers his  own  question  when  he  said 
there  is  $200  million  already  available 
and  obligated.  That  means  there  is 
nothing  new  that  can  be  added.  You  are 
adding  $25  million  to  new  contracts  while 
spending  $80  million  a  year.  I  suggest 
what  is  happening  here  is  a  war  with  the 
administration  and  with  the  people  of 
the  coimtry  caught  in  the  middle  and 
being  hurt  by  that  war,  and  I  hope  wr 
can  rectify  that  this  afternoon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  tlie  request 
of  Mr.  Hanna)  Mr.  Talcott  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  simply  want  to  make  a 
point  that  I  tliink  can  be  obscured  here, 
which  is  you  are  forgetting  what  the 
gentleman  told  you  and  which  is  very 
important.  About  3  years  ago  we  took 
this  little  progi'am  that  has  been  in  the 
law  for  a  long  time  and  applied  only  to 
cities  under  50,000  and  we  then  made  it 
applicable  to  cities  over  50,000.  So  we 
have  in  our  hands  here  a  vastly  expanded 
program. 

What  the  problem  is  in  terms  of  the 
money  he  is  talking  about  is  that  when 
you  start  to  expand  a  program  like  that 
you  have  to  be  prepared  to  meet  the 
growth  aspects  of  that  expansion.  That 
is  all  it  is. 

I  can  understand  the  gentleman  being 
exercised  and  excited,  and  I  would  be, 
too,  because  we  are  talking  about  tax- 
payers' money  here,  but  this  money  is 
being  spent  in  the  same  way,  because  if 
you  do  not  have  comprehensive  plan- 
ning, you  will  not  use  the  money  in  your 
specific  grants  correctly. 

I  appreciate  the  -  gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

What  should  be  kept  in  mind  is  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  will  not  quite  bring  the 
funding  of  tliis  program  up  to  even  the 
budget  request.  The  budget  request  was 
SI  10  million.  Even  with  the  gentleman's 
amendment  the  funding  and  appropria- 
tion would  only  be  $100  million. 

I  intend  not  to  support  some  of  the 
committee  recommendations  which  in- 
crease the  funding  of  the  mban  renewal 
program  and  model  cities  programs  since 
they  are  presently  in  a  transitional  stage 
and  will  be  funded  under  tlie  proposed 
Better  Communities  Act.  So  in  support- 
ing this  amendment  I  do  not  intend  to 
support  the  proposals  that  exceed  tlie 
budget  but.  rather,  if  the  restraint  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  which  is  exer- 
cised with  respect  to  this  program.  I 
think  unwisely,  had  been  exercised  with 
respect  to  the  other  programs,  not  only 
would  we  not  have  an  over-the-budget 
amount  but.  rather,  we  would  have  an 
under-the-budget  amount. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
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Indicate  my  support  for  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hanna)  that  restores  fimds  for  compre- 
liensive  planning  grants  under  section 
701  of  the  Housing  Act. 

I  thinlc  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
for  us  to  cut  701  planning  money,  as  the 
committee  proposes  to  do,  particularly 
now  as  we  begin  to  move  toward  greater 
local  initiative  in  the  field  of  community 
development. 

New  federalism  has  not  yet  reached 
commimity  development,  it  is  true.  But 
clearly  any  new  legislation  in  this  area 
will  give  local  commimities  more  respon- 
sibility than  they  have  now  to  develop 
programs  that  meet  their  own  special 
needs. 

The  cities  are  not  waiting  for  us  to 
WTite  a  new  bill.  They  know  that  the 
time  is  coming  when  HUD  will  no  longer 
be  looking  over  their  shoulders  waiting 
to  approve  every  comma  and  period  on  a 
grant  apphcation. 

We  are  now  in  a  transitional  time  be- 
tween the  traditional  categorical  grant 
approach  and  some  new  form  of  special 
revenue  sharing  or  grant  consolidation. 
Many  cities  recognize  that  they  must  use 
this  time  to  improve  their  program  de- 
velopment capacity  and  this  is  exactly 
what  701  fimds  are  helping  them  do. 

In  my  district,  for  example,  Minneap- 
olis is  into  the  second  year  of  a  3-year 
701  program  that  focuses  on  our  housing 
and  social  service  needs.  With  the  help 
of  plaiming  grant  money,  Minneapolis 
will  now  have  a  comprehensive  analysis 
available  of  the  city's  supply  and  demand 
for  housing  as  well  as  the  condition  of  its 
current  housing  stock. 

When  we  move  beyond  the  Minneapolis 
city  limits,  we  find  that  701  fimds  have 
been  particularly  significant  on  a  re- 
gional level.  In  the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul 
metropolitan  area,  we  have  an  unusually 
effective  regional  agency — the  metropol- 
itan council— that  has  planning  and 
program  coordination  responsibilities  for 
seven  county  areas  with  a  million  and 
a  half  population.  Nearly  20  percent  of 
the  council's  $3  million  annual  budget 
comes  from  the  701  program. 

While  the  metropolitan  coimcil  Is 
somewhat  tmique,  similar  work  is  being 
done  by  more  than  600  regional  councils 
of  governments — or  COG's,  as  they  aie 
known.  Many  of  these  agencies  rely 
heavily  on  701  funds. 

On  our  rush  toward  new  federalism, 
the  role  of  regional  agencies  like  the  met- 
ropolitan council  has  all  but  been  ig- 
nored. The  coimcil  does  not  qualify  for 
general  revenue-sharing  funds  and  its 
likely  status  under  special  re-enue  shar- 
ing is  unclear. 

Only  in  the  701  program  has  the  coun- 
cil been  able  to  find  a  source  of  Federal 
support  for  comprehensive  planning  on 
an  areawide  basis.  While  the  plannLig 
process  may  not  be  particularly  visible,  it 
is  essential  if  we  are  to  overcome  the 
fragmentation  and  lack  of  coordination 
that  has  characterized  so  much  commu- 
nity development  activity  in  the  past. 
How  will  the  Twin  Cities  area  relate  its 
transportation  system  to  its  housing  and 
economic  development  needs,  for  ex- 
ample? We  have  not  yet  solved  this  sys- 
tems level  problem — but  at  least  701 


funds  are  helping  to  point  out  &ome  new 
directions. 

To  cut  the  fiscal  1974  comprehensive 
planning  grant  funds  to  $25  million,  as 
the  committee  proposes,  would  be  a  se- 
rious blow  to  the  Twin  Cities  and  the 
thousands  of  communities  throughout 
the  country. 

The  Hanna  amendment  needs  and  de- 
serves our  support.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hanna)  . 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

BECOROED  VOTE 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  168,  noes  184, 
not  voting  81,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  269] 

AYES— 168 

Abzug^ 

Gaydos 

Podell 

Addabbo 

Gettys 

Price,  ni. 

Alexander 

Giaimo 

Pritchard 

Anderson,  m. 

Ginn 

Randall 

Andrews,  N.C. 

GrasEO 

Ban  gel 

Annunzio 

Green,  Pa. 

Rees 

Ashley 

Griffiths 

Reuss 

Aspln 

Gude 

Riegle 

Barrett 

Hanley 

Rodlno 

Bergland 

Hanna 

Roe 

Bevill 

Harrington 

Rosenthal 

Biagfil 

Harvey 

Rostenkowski 

Bingham 

HSbert 

Roush 

Blatnlk 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Roy 

Boggs 

Helstoskl 

Roybal 

Boiling 

Hicks 

Ryan 

Boweu 

Hollfleld 

Sarasin 

Brademas 

Holtzman 

Sarbanes 

Brasco 

Horton 

Schroeder 

Brown.  Calif. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Seiberling 

Brown.  Mich. 

Karth 

Shipley 

Burgener 

Kastenmeler 

Shriver 

Burke,  Calif. 

Kluczynskl 

Sisk 

Burke,  Mass. 

Koch 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Burton 

Kuykendall 

Snyder 

Carey.  NY. 

Kyros 

Spence 

Carney,  Ohio 

Lehman 

Stanton, 

Chlsholm 

Litton 

J.  William 

Clark 

Long,  La. 

Stanton, 

Clay 

McCloskey 

James  V. 

Cohen 

McFall 

Stark 

Collins,  ni. 

McSpadden 

Steele 

Con  Ian 

Madden 

Stephens 

Conte 

Madigan 

Stokes 

Corman 

MaiUiard 

Studds 

Cotter 

Mallary 

Sullivan 

Culver 

Mann 

Symington 

Davis,  Ga. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Thornton 

de  la  Garza 

Matsunaga 

Udall 

Delaney 

Meeds 

Van  Deerlln 

Dellums 

Mezvinsky 

Vander  Jagt 

Denholm 

Mlnlsh 

Vanlk 

Dickinson 

Mink 

Walsh 

Diggs 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Whalen 

Donohue 

Mizell 

Williams 

Dorn 

Moakley 

Wilson,  Bob 

Drlnan 

Moorhead, 

Wilson, 

Dulskl 

Calif. 

Charles  H., 

Eckhardt 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Calif. 

Eilberg 

Mosber 

Winn 

Esch 

Murphy,  ni. 

Wolff 

Fascell 

Nedzi 

Yates 

Fi&h 

Nichols 

Yatron 

Flood 

Nix 

Young,  Fla. 

Ford, 

ONelll 

Young,  Ga. 

William  D. 

Owens 

Young,  B.C. 

Fraser 

Pepper 

Young,  Tex. 

Fulton 

Peyser 
NOES— 184 

ZablocU 

Abdnor 

Bennett 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Adams 

Blester 

Buchanan 

Andrews, 

Blackburn 

Burke,  Fla. 

N.  Dak. 

Boland 

Burleson,  Tex 

Archer 

Bray 

BurllEOn,  Mo. 

Arends 

Breckinridge 

Butler 

Armstrong 

Brinkley 

Byron 

Baker 

Brooks 

Camp 

Beard 

Brotzman 

Carter 

Bell 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Huber 

Qule 

ChappeU 

Hudnut 

QuUlen 

Clancy 

Hun  gate 

Rarick 

Cleveland 

Hunt 

Regula 

CoUler 

Hutchinson 

Rhodes 

Collins,  Tex. 

Ichord 

Rlnaldo 

Coughlln 

Jarman 

Roberts 

Crane 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Robinson,  Va. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Daniel.  Robert 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rogers 

W.,  Jr. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Roncallo,  N.Y, 

Daniels, 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Rousselot 

Domlnlck  V. 

Keating 

Ruth 

Davis,  Wis. 

Kemp 

Satterfleld 

Dellenback 

Ketchxun 

Scherle 

Dennis 

Landgrebe 

Sebelius 

Dent 

Latta 

Shoup 

Downing 

Lent 

Shuster 

Duncan 

Long,  Md. 

Slack 

du  Pont 

Lott 

Smith,  Iowa 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McColllster 

Steed 

Eshleman 

McCormack 

Steelman 

Evans,  Colo. 

McDade 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

McEwen 

Stratton 

Findley 

McKay 

Stubblefleld 

Foley 

Macdonald 

Symms 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Mahon 

Talcott 

Forsythe 

Marazltl 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Fountain 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Frelinghuysen 

Mayne 

Teague,  Calif. 

Frey 

Mazzoli 

Teague,  Tex. 

Proehllch 

Melcher 

Thone 

Goldwater 

Michel 

Tiernan 

Goodllng 

Mllford 

Towell,  Nev, 

Gross 

MUler 

Treen 

Grover 

Mills,  Ark. 

xniman 

Gubser 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Veysey 

Gunter 

Montgomery 

Waggonner 

Guyer 

Myers 

Wampler 

Haley 

Natcher 

Ware 

Hamilton 

Nelsen 

White 

Hanrahan 

Obey 

Whltten 

Hansen,  Idaho 

O'Brien 

Wiggins 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Parrls 

Wilson, 

Harsha 

Passman 

Charles,  Tex. 

Hechler,  W.Va 

Patten 

Wyatt 

Heinz 

Perkins 

Wydler 

Henderson 

Petti» 

Wylie 

Hillis 

Pickle 

Young,  Alaska 

Hogan 

Pike 

Young.  HI. 

Holt 

Poage 

Zion 

Hosmer 

Powell,  Ohio 

Zwacb 

Howard 

Price,  Tex. 

NOT  VOTING— 81 

Anderson. 

Gibbons 

O'Hara 

Calif. 

Oilman 

Patman 

Ashbrook 

Gonzalez 

Preyer 

Badillo 

Gray 

Railsback 

Bafalis 

Green,  Oreg. 

Reid 

Breaux 

Hammer- 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Broomfleld 

Schmidt 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hastings 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Chamberlain 

Hawkins 

Rose 

Clausen, 

Hays 

Runnels 

Don  H. 

Hlnshaw 

Ruppe 

ClawEon,  Del 

Johnson,  Calif 

St  Germain 

Cochran 

Jordan 

Sandman 

Con  able 

Kazen 

Saylor 

Conyers 

King 

Schneebell 

Cronin 

Landrum 

Sikes 

Danielson 

Leggett 

Skubltz 

Davis,  S.C. 

Lujan 

Staggers 

Derwinskl 

McClory 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Devine 

McKinney 

Stuckey 

Dlngell 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Edwards,  Calif 

MathlE.  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Erlenborn 

Metcalfe 

Vlgorito 

Fisher 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Waldie 

Flowers 

Mollohan 

Whitehurst 

Flynt 

Morgan 

Wldnall 

Frenzel 

Moss 

Wright 

Fuqua 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Wyman 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman  we  are  about  to  take 
up  an  important  segment  of  the  HUD 
bill  known  as  "community  develop- 
ment program."  I  think  we  should 
all  very  clearly  understand  what  is 
happening  here.  We  are  going  to  find 
in  the  community  development  program, 
and  may  I  remind  the  Members  that  it 
is  the  bedrock  of  our  city  programs,  we 
are  going  to  finu  that  regardless  of  what 
this  committee  proposes  in  the  way  of 
appropriations,  these  programs  will  have 
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been  gutted  by  the  administration  be- 
cause It  will  not — I  repeat,  it  will  not 
spend  the  money  that  we  appropriate 
here  today. 

So  the  very  crucial  contest  between 
the  executive  and  the  legislative  branch 
is  involved  here.  I  would  have  wished 
that  my  appropriations  committee  would 
have  supported  the  legislative  branch  po- 
sition in  this  Instance,  and  put  in  man- 
datory language.  The  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  my  dear 
friend  from  Texas,  does  not  like  to  legis- 
late, as  properly  he  should  not,  on  an  ap- 
propriations bill,  but  the  fact  is  that 
there  is  no  legislation  pending  or  ready  to 
come  out  for  authorization  before  the 
authorizing  committee.  And  if  we,  the  ap- 
propriations committee,  do  not  mandate 
these  programs  for  our  cities,  the  fact  is, 
as  has  been  told  to  us  time  and  time 
again  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  that  regardless  of 
what  we  do  here,  they  will  not  spend  the 
money. 

What  am  I  talking  about?  A  rehabili- 
tation loan  program.  The  administration 
asks  for  nothing,  a  great  program  which 
has  helped  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  in  communities  throughout  the 
Nation  to  rehabilitate  their  homes.  The 
urban  renewal  program,  which  is  the 
only  program  which  has  made  great  ac- 
complishments over  the  last  20  years 
in  rebuilding  the  old  cities  of  America 
and  which  has  been  going  along  at  a 
budget  level  of  approximately  $1  billion, 
the  administration  says  it  wants  $137 
million  to  wind  down  and  terminate  the 
program. 

Oh,  but  our  friends  will  comment  and 
say  that  we  are  going  into  a  transition 
period,  from  our  existing  programs,  to  a 
new  Better  Commimities  Act.  We  have 
been  hearing  this  in  our  committee  and 
in  this  Congress  for  a  year. 

We  have  no  idea  that  the  Better  Com- 
munities Act  will  ever  even  see  the  light 
of  day,  let  alone  whether  it  will  be  passed 
by  this  Congress.  But  in  the  meantime, 
they  are  speaking  as  if  it  were  already 
in  existence  and  we  were  into  a  transition 
from  our  established,  mandated  pro- 
grams by  the  Congress  into  this  so-called 
new  Better  Communities  Act. 

So,  what  do  they  do?  They  cut  the 
model  cities  program  from  $500  million 
to  nothing.  They  cut  rehabilitation  loans 
from  $90  million  to  nothing.  They  cut 
open  space  programs  from  $70  million  to 
nothing.  They  cut  urban  renewal  from 
$1  billion  to  $137  million. 

Now,  who  should  determine  what  the 
programs  of  this  Nation  are?  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  the  administration? 

I  believe  we  should  come  in  here  with 
legislative,  mandatory  language,  man- 
dating that  they  fully  implement  these 
programs  appropriated  for  by  the  Con- 
gress. We  have  not  done  that.  HopefuUy 
this  may  well  take  place  in  the  other 
body.  I  say  that  without  doing  that  what 
we  are  going  through  here  today  is  a 
charade.  They  will  not  veto  this  bill.  Do 
not  be  worried  about  that  threat.  They 
do  not  have  to  veto  this  bill.  They  will  do 
just  as  they  did  last  year,  not  spend  the 
money. 

This  to  me  is  a  betrayal  of  the  cities 
of  the  United  States,  where  there  Is  a 


great  and  crying  need  for  rehabilitation 
of  our  cities,  to  make  them  livable  places 
in  which  people  can  live. 

I  say  we  are  not  doing  our  job  here  by 
not  having  mandatory  language  which 
will  compel  the  Executive  to  implement 
the  progi-am  which  Congress  has  man- 
dated not  just  this  year  or  last  year  or 
the  year  before  but  in  many  instances 
for  20  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Ashley,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Giaimo  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  want  to  subscribe  to 
the  comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Comiecticut.  I  believe  it  is  very  impor- 
tant to  point  out  that  the  Better  Com- 
munities Act  which  the  administration 
has  advanced  for  consideration  by  the 
Congress  by  its  very  terms  would  not 
take  effect  until  fiscal  year  1975,  ob- 
viously a  year  hence.  What  they  are  say- 
ing is  that  during  the  intervening  period 
there  shall  in  effect  be  no  funds  avail- 
able to  continue  the  categorical  assist- 
ance programs  that  have  been  folded  into 
the  new  Community  Act.  The  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  has  enumerated  these : 
Urban  renewal,  open  space,  commmiity 
facilities,  rehabilitation  grant.,  and 
others. 

I  would  point  this  out,  if  I  may,  and 
ask  the  gentleman  to  confirm  it.  When 
the  administration  first  propounded  to 
the  Congress  that  there  be  in  effect  spe- 
cial revenue  sharing  for  community  de- 
velopmant,  and  that  was  in  1972,  they 
acknowledged  at  that  time  it  would  take 
a  year  of  transition  before  their  proposed 
legislation  could  take  effect.  At  that  time, 
however,  they  did  acknowledge  and  make 
a  specific  request  for  additional  funds 
for  the  intervening  fiscal  year.  They  are 
not  doing  that  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  My  guess  is  that  the  rea- 
son why  they  are  not  doing  that  is  that 
by  depriving  us  of  the  funds  they  are 
trying  to  "persuade"  us  to  support  the 
Better  Communities  Act. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  point  out  to  the  House  that 
this  really  is  not  as  much  a  partisan  mat- 
ter as  it  might  seem.  I  believe  the  last 
vote  might  have  refiected  that. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  suspect  if  amend- 
ments are  offered  that  will  again  be  re- 
flected, because  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  all  of  us  know,  from  the  cities 
we  represent,  what  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  is  saying  is  absolutely 
factual. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 


Mr.  RARICK.  Is  there  an  amendment 
pending  at  the  moment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  is  no  amend- 
ment pending  at  the  moment. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BY    MS.    TIERNAN 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
an  amendment  which  entails  three  sepa- 
rate amendments,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  those  amendments  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendments  relate  is  as  follows: 
COMMUNITY  Development 

MODEL    CITIES    PROGRAMS 

For  financial  assistance  in  connection  with 
planning  and  carrying  out  comprehensive 
city  demonstration  programs,  as  authorized 
by  title  I  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  3301) .  $150,000,000,  to  re- 
main available  until  June  30, 1975. 

VRBAN    RENEWAL    PROGRAMS 

For  grants  for  urban  renewal,  fiscal  year 
1974,  as  an  additional  amount  for  urban 
renewal  programs,  as  authorized  by  title  I 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  1450  et  seq.),  and  section  314  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1452a),  $600,000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided.  That  no  part  of 
any  appropriation  in  this  Act  shall  be  used 
for  administrative  expenses  in  connection 
with  commitments  for  grants  aggregating 
more  than  the  total  amounts  available  in  the 
current  year  from  the  amounts  authorized 
for  making  such  commitments  through 
June  30,  1967,  plus  the  additional  amounts 
appropriated  therefor. 

OPEN    SPACE    LAND    PROGRAMS 

For  grants  as  authorized  by  title  VII  of 
the  Housing 'Act  of  1961,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  1500-1500e),  and  the  provision  of 
technical  assistance  to  State  and  local  pub- 
lic bodies,  $70,000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided,  That  no  part  of 
this  appropriation  may  be  used  for  financing 
a  grant  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  any  activity  or  project,  except  that 
grants  made  pursuant  to  section  706  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1961.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1500c).  may  be  made  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  75  per  centum. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Tiernan: 
Page  4,  line  18,  strike  out  "to  remain  avail- 
able" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "which  shall 
be  obligated  and  expended  for  such  assist- 
ance as  authorized  by  such  title,  and  shall 
remain  available  for  that  purpose '. 

Page  5,  line  2,  strike  out  "to  remain  avail- 
able "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "which  shall 
be  obligated  and  expended  for  such  grants 
as  authorized  by  such  title  and  section,  and 
shall  remain  available  for  that  purpose". 

Page  5,  line  13,  strike  out  "to  remain  avail- 
able" and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "which  shall 
be  obligated  and  expended  for  such  grants 
and  assistance  as  authorized  by  such  title, 
and  shall  remain  available  for  that  purpose". 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  on  all  three  amend- 
ments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland »  reserves  a 
point  of  order  on  each  of  the  three 
amendments. 
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Mr.  TEERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
previous  speaker,  my  colleague  and  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut,  indicated,  we 
have  changed  the  budget  request  by  the 
administration,  and  these  three  amend- 
ments are  directed  to  the  model  cities 
program,  the  urban  renewal  program, 
and  the  open  space  land  program. 

The  budget  request  that  the  adminis- 
tration made  for  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram, according  to  this  year's  budget, 
was  for  zero  fimding,  and  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo)  so 
aptly  stated,  we  appropriated  a  half  a 
billion  dollars  last  year  for  that  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  subcommit- 
tee did  was  to  provide  for  $150  million 
for  model  cities  program  in  this  bill. 

In  the  urban  renewal  program  the  ad- 
ministration requested  $137.5  million  in 
funding,  and  we  increased  that  to  $600 
million.  In  the  open  space  program  they 
requested  no  funds,  and  we  provided  $70 
million. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  House,  I 
suggest  to  you,  as  my  colleague  has,  that 
this  is  merely  a  deception  on  the  people 
of  this  coimtry  and  toward  those  com- 
mimities  which  have  relied  on  these  pro- 
grams in  the  past — and  they  are  proven 
programs — unless  language  is  adopted  in 
this  bill  today  making  it  mandatory. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  what  my  amend- 
ment will  do.  Unless  these  funds  will  be 
expended  for  these  programs,  we  will  see 
a  continuation  of  the  present  policy 
where  these  fimds  are  not  made  avail- 
able to  the  communities  when  they  need 
them. 

I  suggest  to  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee that  if  we  are  going  to  really  do 
something  for  these  programs  which 
have  been  successful  and  have  been 
worthwhile  for  the  communities  that 
need  them,  this  type  of  language  has  to 
be  put  into  the  bill,  because  if  it  is  not, 
we  will  just  let  the  present  situation  con- 
tinue through  the  fiscal  year. 

As  has  been  indicated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley),  there  Is 
no  present  legislation  that  this  adminis- 
tration is  talking  about.  The  Better  Com- 
munities Act:  that  is  not  legislation.  It 
is  only  proposed  before  the  committee, 
and  we  all  know  that  we  had  that  bill 
before  this  Congress  a  year  ago  and  no 
action  was  taken  on  that  legislation.  The 
Responsive  Government  Act  they  speak 
about  has  not  even  been  introduced  into 
this  body  yet,  and  yet  that  is  the  legis- 
lation which  they  say  is  going  to  encom- 
pass these  programs  which  have  been 
successful  in  our  communities. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  TiERNAN)  yield? 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Evans). 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  pleased  that  the  gentleman 
has  offered  these  amendments,  and  I  in- 
tend to  support  them. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  pretty  difficult  to 
know  how  to  approach  this  question  con- 
cerning supposedly  coequal  branches  of 
government,  whether  this  Congress  can 
be  considered  as  a  coequal  branch  of 
government  with  the  executive.  It  does 
not  make  any  difference  whether  it  is  a 
Republican  President  and  a  Democratic 


Congress  or  a  Democratic  President  and 
a  Republican  Congress,  I  am  awfuJy 
tired  of  having  final  decisions  made  in 
the  White  House  alone,  whether  It  is  a 
Democratic  or  a  Republican  President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not  agree  to 
such  an  amendment  if  it  were  proposed 
for  every  item  in  this  budget,  but  as  to 
those  programs  involved  in  the  gentle- 
man's amendments,  I  will  join  with  the 
gentleman  in  the  hope  that  a  message 
will  go  out  to  the  current  President  and 
to  the  OfQce  of  Management  and  Budget 
that  we  mean  business,  that  we  think 
these  funds  are  necessary  for  the  fiscal 
year  we  are  addressing  ourselves  to.  And 
we,  a  a  matter  of  policy,  will  be  saying 
that  we  expect  those  funds  to  be  spent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Evans)  . 

I  will  say  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
what  we  did  in  the  subcommittee's  work 
was  to  try  to  reach  a  figure  that  was  a 
compromise  between  the  figures  pre- 
sented us.  On  the  urban  renewal,  we  were 
seeking  a  billion  dollars,  the  same 
amount  of  money  spent  last  year.  There 
was  no  new  fimding  requested,  but  we 
compromised  at  a  figure  of  $600  million, 
because  that  was  the  figure  we  felt  was 
absolutely  necessary. 

So  if  we  do  not  have  mandatory  lan- 
guage in  the  bill,  in  view  of  the  court's 
decision,  there  is  nothing  we  can  do,  be- 
cause the  courts  have  said  imless  there 
is  something  in  the  biU,  that  is  only  the 
maximum  amount  we  can  spend. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  think  It  ought  to  be 
pointed  out  the  Better  Communities  Act 
is  not  about  to  be  adopted  in  this  session 
of  the  Congress,  and  there  is  good  reason 
for  that.  The  administration  insists  that 
the  Better  Communities  Act  be  treated 
entirely  separately  from  housing  legis- 
lation. It  is  the  thought  of  a  majority  of 
the  Banking  Committee  and  the  commit- 
tee in  the  other  body  that  any  legislation 
in  this  area  be  a  combination  of  commu- 
nity development  and  housing  legisla- 
tion. The  administration  said  they  will 
not  have  their  housing  proposals  ready 
until  September  of  this  year.  So  it  is 
manifestly  impossible  during  our  pres- 
ent session  of  Congress  to  get  the  full 
package  of  community  development  and 
housing.  What  it  means  is  that  the  mora- 
torium for  the  programs  the  gentleman 
referred  to  is  not  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  but  it  Is  bound  to  be  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  as  well. 

POINT    OP     ORDER 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  insist 
on  my  point  of  order. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  be  heard  on  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
state  his  point  of  order,  please? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is 
clearly  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill  and  mandates  spending  for  which 
there  is  no  legislation.  It  appears  in  stat- 
utory responsibility  otherwise  provided 
by  law  relating  to  the  Secretary. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 


from  Rhode  Island  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Yes,  I  do. 

First  of  all,  the  chairman  said  this 
would  provide  for  mandatory  spending 
in  programs  that  are  not  authorized.  Un- 
der the  nUe  we  adopted  today,  all  points 
of  order  with  regard  to  that  would  be 
waived. 

Second,  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
mandatory  language  would  be  legisla- 
tion. I  suggest  to  the  Chair  in  his  ruling 
this  language  is  a  limitation  on  the 
method  by  which  the  funds  will  be  ex- 
pended. And  these  programs  have  been 
authorized,  in  fact,  by  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  just  a  short 
time  ago.  So  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  legiti- 
mate point  at  all. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
Chair  knows,  there  are  certain  provisions 
in  law,  namely,  the  Antideficiency  Act, 
which  provide  that  the  Executive  has 
certain  discretion  with  respect  to  certain 
expenditures  of  funds  made  available  by 
the  Congress.  I  quote  the  law: 

In  apportioning  any  appropriation  reserves 
may  be  established  to  provide  for  contingen- 
cies or  to  effect  savings  whenever  savings 
are  made  possible  by  or  through  changes  in 
requirements,  greater  efficiency  of  operation, 
or  other  developments  subsequent  to  the  date 
on  which  such  appropriation  was  made 
available. 

The  amendment  which  requu-es  and 
which  mandates  these  obligations  and 
these  allocations  and  these  expenditures 
amends  the  existing  law.  It  is  not  a  lim- 
itation under  the  Holman  rule,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  which  says  you  can  modify 
existing  law  if  you  make  the  amendment 
to  the  law  as  a  part  of  a  reduction.  There 
is  no  thought  whatever  here  that  there 
is  any  reduction  being  achieved  but, 
rather,  it  is  an  effort  to  bring  about  the 
obligation  and  expenditure  of  all  the 
funds  appropriated,  which  is  contrary  to 
existing  law. 

I  join  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee in  the  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

If  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  is  not  admis- 
sible, it  is  because  of  the  fact  that  it 
violates  these  rules,  rule  XXI,  clause  2, 
which  prohibits  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  if  we 
read  the  rule  of  the  committee.  House 
Resolution  453,  which  made  in  order  this 
legislation  before  us  in  this  appropriation 
bill,  the  resolution  which  this  House 
passed  says: 

H.  Res.  453 

Resolved,  That  during  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8825)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development;  for  space,  science,  vet- 
erans, and  certain  other  Independent  execu- 
tive agencies,  boards,  commissions,  and 
corporations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974,  and  for  other  purposes,  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  2,  Rule  XXI  are  hereby 
waived. 

That  means  on  the  face  of  it  that  the 
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Committee  on  Rules  waived  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  Holman  rule,  and  rule  XXI. 
clause  2,  making  in  order  taking  up  mat- 
ters which  otherwise  would  be  pro- 
hibited. 

Of  course,  it  has  been  stated  here  on 
the  floor  today  earlier  that  the  reason 
why  the  committee  had  to  go  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  for  a  waiver  of 
points  of  order  was  because  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  some  legislation  that  we 
are  appropriating  for  in  this  bill  which 
was,  in  fact,  not  as  yet  authorized  by  law. 
If  that  is  so,  I  suggest  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  should  have  worded 
their  langxiage  a  little  differently,  but 
they  did  not  They  said  the  provisions  of 
clause  2.  rule  XXI,  are  hereby  waived.  If 
we  are  going  to  go  by  the  written  word- 
ing of  the  resolution  and  interpret  what 
in  fact  the  chairman  had  in  mind  when 
the  gentleman  asked  for  the  waiver  of 
rule  XXI,  that  puts  many  of  we  Members 
of  Congress  in  a  very  difficult  position 
because  of  the  time  that  the  resolution 
was  up  for  adoption  we  would  have  had 
the  right  to  vote  down  the  previous  ques- 
tion against  the  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  try  to  make  in  order 
what  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
Is  trying  to  do  now.  We  did  not  do  that, 
and  one  of  the  reasons  why,  imdoubtedly 
is  because  Members  of  the  Congress 
had  the  right  to  rely  on  the  written 
wording  which  was  before  us,  and  the 
written  wording  clearly  says  that  the 
provisions  of  clause  2.  rule  XXI  are 
hereby  waived. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  that  Is 
the  situation  before  us  we  should  not  go 
beyond  the  written  wording  of  the  waiver 
of  the  provisions  of  rule  XXI,  but  in  fact 
It  should  be  Instead  that  riJe  XXI  Is  in 
fact  waived  in  all  Its  respects  and  in  all 
of  Its  aspects,  and  the  amendments  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Tiernan)  should  be  made  in 
order. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
just  add,  in  support  of  my  position  that 
the  Chair  ought  to  sustain  the  point  of 
order,  that  the  rule  goes  only  to  the  bill 
and  not  to  the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Talcott)  desire  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 
Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  this  is  truly  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill.  If  the  amendments  were 
adopted,  it  would  preclude  the  Com- 
mitte  on  Banking  and  Currency,  the  au- 
thorizing committee,  from  ever  adopt- 
ing a  Better  Communities  Act.  We  would 
be  compelled  to  go  along  with  these  pro- 
grams, so  it  precludes  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  from  function- 
ing, and  is  clearly  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  O'Hara).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  Chair  feels  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary first  to  speak  on  the  contention 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Tieknan)  and  amplified 
upon  by  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  GiAiHo)  with  respect  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  resolution  under  which  the 
bill  is  being  considered,  and  whether  or 
not  the  provisions  of  that  resolution  have 
an  effect  on  the  point  of  order  made  by 


the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 

BOLAND)  . 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
GiAiMO)  is  correct  In  asserting  that  if 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Tiernan) 
is  out  of  order  at  all  it  Is  out  of  order 
because  of  the  second  sentence  of  clause 
2  of  rule  XXI,  which  contains  the  pro- 
visions that  "nor  shall  any  provision  in 
any  such  bill  or  amendment  thereto 
changing  existing  law  be  in  order,"  and 
so  forth,  setting  forth  exceptions.  But 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
GiAiMo)  contends,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Tiernan)  con- 
curs, that  the  resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  waives  the 
provisions  of  that  rule.  The  chair  has 
again  read  the  rule.  It  says: 

Resolved,  That  during  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  8825)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  .  .  .  the  provisions  of  clause  2, 
rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived. 

It  does  not  say  that  points  of  order 
are  waived  only  with  respect  to  matters 
contained  in  the  bill.  It  says  "During  the 
consideration  of  the  bill"  the  provisions 
of  clause  2  of  rule  XXI  are  waived. 

The  Chair  was  troubled  by  that  lan- 
guage and  has  examined  the  statements 
made  by  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  who  presented  the  rule  to  see 
if  their  statements  in  any  way  amplified 
or  explained  or  limited  that  language. 
The  Chair  has  found  that  both  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  In 
their  explanations  of  the  resolution  did. 
indeed.  Indicate  that  it  was  their  in- 
tention, and  the  Intention  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  the  waiver  should  apply  only 
to  matters  contained  in  the  bill  and  that 
it  was  not  a  blanket  waiver. 

Therefore  whatever  ambig\ilty  there 
may  have  been  in  the  rule  as  reported, 
the  Chair  is  going  to  hold,  was  cured  by 
the  remarks  and  legislative  history  made 
during  the  presentation  of  the  rule, 
which  were  not  disputed  in  any  way  by 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  or  any- 
one else.  However,  the  Chair,  recognizes 
that  it  is  a  rather  imprecise  way  of 
achieving  that  result  and  would  hope 
that  in  the  future  such  resolutions  would 
be  more  precise  in  their  application. 

Tlie  contention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  is  not  sustained,  and  the 
question,  then,  is;  Is  the  point  of  order 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts an  appropriate  one  imder  the  sec- 
ond sentence,  clause  2  of  rule  XXI?  On 
that  question  the  Chair  has  examined 
the  precedents.  It  is  clear  that  the 
amendment  gives  an  affirmative  direc- 
tion. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  provides :  "These 
funds  shall  be  expended." 

These  are  the  words  used  by  the 
amendment.  Affirmative  direction  by  a 
long  line  of  precedents  has  been  held  to 
be  legislation  on  apporpriation  bills. 

The  Chair  is  not  holding  that  It  is  not 
within  the  power  of  Congress  to  give  such 
affirmative  directions.  It  may  or  it  may 
not;  that  is  a  subject  of  some  dispute 
right  now.  The  Chair  simply  holds  that 
an  appropriation  bill  is  no  place  to  do  it, 


and  the  Chair,  therefore,  sustains  the 
point  of  order. 

PAHT.TA  lillfTABT  IN QUIKT 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  imderstand  that 
the  Chair  has  sustained  the  gentleman 
from  Texas'  point  of  order  and  stated 
that  the  mandate  to  require  the  spending 
of  the  funds  is  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill?  Or  is  that  not  a  part  of  the 
Chair's  ruling? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is,  but  It  was 
the  point  of  order  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  supported  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  The  ruling 
sustains  the  point  of  order  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  YATES.  But  not  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
was  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  gentleman  from  Texas 
argrued  on  the  point  of  order,  but  the 
point  of  order  was  mawie  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bolano). 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  direct 
a  question  to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  who  just  offered  the  amendment, 
if  I  might — and  I  do  not  desire  to  put 
him  on  the  spot,  but  simply  to  bring  out  a 
point  I  should  like  to  make. 

By  any  chance  was  his  amendment  of- 
fered, or  similar  amendments  offered,  to 
this  l^islation  during  the  committee's 
consideration? 
Mr.  TIERNAN.  Yes,  it  was. 
Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much. 

I  want  to  deplore  the  fact  that  our 
Committee  on  Appropriations  apparently 
is  imwilling  to  take  the  kind  of  steps  that 
are  going  to  be  necessary  to  give  this 
Congress  the  power  to  make  policy  in  this 
country.  We  just  this  afternoon  voted  out 
a  so-called  anti-impoundment  bill  up  in 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  which  I  think 
is  probably  about  as  worthless  as  many 
things  I  could  cite  but  will  not  go  into, 
because  it  is  ob\1ously  going  to  be  vetoed, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  chance 
that  we  are  going  to  override  it. 

If  this  Congress  truly  believes — and  I 
am  calling  this  to  the  attention  of  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
and  I  have  great  respect  for  him,  as  he 
knows — that  we  do  have  a  source  of 
power  in  this  Congress  to  begin  to  reas- 
sert our  authority  to  make  policy  in  con- 
nection with  meeting  the  needs  of  our 
cities  and  meeting  the  needs  of  housing 
and  meeting  the  needs  of  education  and 
meeting  many  other  needs  in  this  coun- 
try, we  can  do  that,  but  apparently  we 
do  not  have  the  guts  to  do  it.  It  is  just 
that  simple. 

We  will  not  put  in  the  provisions  that 
are  necessary.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
having  appropriation  committees  legis- 
lating in  appropriation  bills,  but  if  that 
is  the  only  way  we  can  get  it  in  the  bill, 
that  is  it. 

The  Rules  Committee  just  in  the  last 
day  or  two  has  waived  points  of  order 
on  legislation,  and  there  is  no  question 
but  that  this  committee  could  have  got- 
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ten  a  waiver  if  they  had  asked  for  it  in 
committee.  But  I  believe  it  is  time  for 
us  to  make  up  our  minds  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  make  policy,  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  do  the  things  we  be- 
lieve are  right,  instead  of  continuing  to 
delegate  or  empower  the  man  in  the 
White  House  not  only  to  execute  but  also 
to  make  policy.  That  is  exactly  what  the 
issue  is  here. 

There  is  a  way  to  get  at  this  subject 
and  this  is  the  way  to  do  it.  As  I  ssud, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  just  want  to 
make  clear  that  we  must  act  if  we  are 
going  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  our 
cities  and  if  we  are  going  to  set  the  prior- 
ities and,  yes,  I  am  all  for  a  ceiling  and 
I  think  tJie  time  has  come  to  work  on  a 
matter  which  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
WHrrxEN)  and  others  have  brought  out, 
and  I  want  to  see  progress  made  on  that 
bill  also. 

I  might  say  I  moved  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee today  to  set  hearings  for  a  time 
certain  oh  that,  starting  the  week  of 
July  15,  but  the  point  I  am  making  is 
that  we  kid  ourselves  around  here  about 
passing  some  kind  of  silly  resolutions 
which  are  going  to  be  vetoed  and  are 
going  to  be  meaningless,  and  yet  when 
we  have  an  opportunity  once  in  awhile 
to  strike  a  blow  in  my  opinion  for  some 
of  the  prerogatives  I  think  this  Con- 
gress should  have,  then  we  run  for 
cover. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  is  concerned,  as  we  all  are, 
about  the  failure  of  the  Executive  to 
carry  out  the  will  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  certain  spending  programs. 
But  Members  of  the  House  must  remem- 
ber that  we  have  given  to  the  Executive 
by  law,  enacted  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, the  authority  not  to  spend  all  of 
the  funds  that  are  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress. We  have  given  him  certain  flexi- 
bility in  not  spending  funds,  and  that 
portion  of  the  law  is  known  as  the  Anti- 
deflclency  Act,  which  says  to  the  Execu- 
tive that  in  apportioning  any  appropria- 
tion: 

Reserves  may  be  established  to  provide  for 
contingencies  or  to  effect  savings  wherever 
savings  are  made  possible  by  or  through 
changes  In  requirements,  greater  efficiency 
of  operation,  or  other  developments  subse- 
quent to  the  date  on  which  an  appropriation 
was  made. 

If  Congress  wishes  to  change  the  law 
and  imdertake  to  require  that  all  funds 
be  expended,  whether  wisely  or  unwisely, 
regardlt-ss  of  developments,  it  can  do  it. 
But  Congress  has  not  done  it.  The  Rules 
Committee  has  not  submitted  to  the 
Congress  a  legislative  proposal  of  that 
type. 

It  is  true  the  House  is  considering  an 
anti-impoimdment  bill.  What  may  come 
of  it  we  do  not  know.  We  need  to  wrestle 
appropriately  with  this  matter.  But  it 
does  not  lie  within  the  purview  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  come  in 
here  and  recommend  that  the  Executive 
must  spend  all  of  the  funds  provided  in 
the  bill,  regardless  of  subsequent  devel- 
opments. 

That  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land 
which  Congress  enacted.  The  Committee 


on  Appropriations  cannot  do  it.  It  is,  of 
course,  legislation  on  the  appropriation 
bill  to  make  any  such  requirement.  It 
amends  the  present  law. 

Now,  do  we  have  the  guts,  my  friend 
from  California  asks,  to  do  what  is 
needed  here  to  properly  present  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Congress  before  the  coimtry 
as  a  legislative  body?  Well,  if  we  had  the 
guts,  my  friends,  to  quit  incurring  such 
huge  deficits,  we  would  be  in  a  better 
position  to  say,  "You  must  spend  all 
the  money." 

But,  what  are  we  telling  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive for  this  fiscal  year  which  ends 
next  week?  He  is  going  to  spend  $27  bil- 
lion more  than  he  has  to  spend,  and  the 
national  debt  is  going  up  by  $27  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1973.  When  the  Congress, 
in  its  wisdom,  will  cut  down  spending  or 
increase  revenues,  then  I  am  ready  to  xise 
the  big  stick  and  the  little  stick  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  Congress. 
But  it  puts  us  in  an  awkward  and  fiscally 
unsound  position  to  keep  on  authorizing 
more  and  more,  appropriating  more  and 
more,  increasing  the  debt  more  and  more, 
and  not  to  raise  the  revenues  at  the  same 
time. 

If  we  could  have  a  bill  cutting  specific 
spending  programs  or  raising  revenues, 
and  if  we  had  the  guts  to  face  that  kind 
of  music,  I  think  the  country  would  be 
appreciative.  I  think  it  would  not  be  too 
bad  from  the  political  standpoint.  But, 
we  have  not  done  that.  We  talk  glibly, 
glibly  about  expenditure  ceilings,  and  yet 
we  pile  on  more  and  more  spending  and 
we  refuse  to  raise  the  revenues.  How  can 
we  expect  not  to  be  impeached  as  to  our 
sincerity  by  the  American  people  when 
we  conduct  ourselves  in  any  such  way? 

Let  us  talk  sense.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
beloved  and  esteemed  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia for  making  his  speech  and  per- 
mitting us  to  zero  in  on  this  Issue,  which 
is  the  real  problem  confronting  us,  and 
we  keep  backing  away  from  it. 

I  of  course,  do  not  absolve  the  Presi- 
dent from  responsibility  for  the  fiscal  sit- 
uation. The  administration  continues  to 
present  budgets  and  programs  which  call 
for  huge  deficits  and  debt  increases. 

Mr.  CEDERBERQ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  chairman  of 
my  committee.  He  said  just  what  needs 
to  be  said. 

I  think  we  should  review  some  of  the 
past  activities  which  have  taken  place 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
listened  with  Interest  to  my  friend  from 
California  on  the  Rules  Committee.  He 
says  we  are  going  to  have  an  impound- 
ment bill,  but  do  not  worry  about  it,  the 
President  is  going  to  veto  it  anjrway. 
Of  course  he  is  going  to  veto  it.  He  will 
because  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
taxpayers  to  do  so. 

If  legislation  of  that  kind  ever  came 
on  the  txMks,  right  now  it  would  cost  bil- 
lions more  this  session  than  they  are 
spending  now.  But,  the  same  people  who 
want  them  to  spend  that  money  will  be 
the  last  ones  who  will  vote  for  a  tax  in- 
crease to  pick  up  the  bill. 

If  the  Members  want  to  really  mean 
what  they  say  about  the  Congress  getting 
control  of  Federal  spending,  the  Rules 
Committee  has  before  it  right  now  the 
bill  from  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 


Budget,  which  we  heard  so  much  about 
in  the  early  part  of  the  session.  They  are 
going  to  hold  hearings,  which  is  fine.  The 
President  cannot  veto  hearings.  It  is  just 
a  House  and  Senate  proposition  where 
we  are  going  to  gather  to  ourselves  some 
of  the  control  as  to  how  these  funds 
ought  to  be  spent. 

Then,  the  committee  ought  to  be  al- 
locating a  spending  ceiling  and  request- 
ing sufficient  revenues.  It  is  a  house- 
keeping proposition  we  ought  to  get  out 
first  instead  of  last. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERQ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Sisk)  . 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say 
that  I  am  just  as  concerned  about  acting 
on  the  so-called  Ullman- Whitten  bill  as 
I  am  on  the  others.  It  just  happens  to  be, 
apparently,  the  leader  and  we  come  to 
it  first. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friend  from  Texas, 
and  I  know  he  is  my  good  friend,  he  is 
zeroing  in  as  though  we  are  trying  to  go 
out  and  spend  through  the  ceiling.  All  I 
am  saying  is  that  I  think  Congress  has 
to  take  the  responsibility,  and  I  am  will- 
ing to  do  it. 

The  point  is,  what  we  are  confronted 
with  in  attempts  to  try  to  set  policy 
where  we  have  a  President  who  not  only 
is  cutting  funds,  but  we  are  not  asking 
him  to  violate  the  act,  he  is  using  this 
power  to  strangle  our  programs. 

I  maintain  that  is  definitely  getting 
into  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of 
the  Congress.  When  he  uses  power  that, 
I  believe  to  be  unconstitutional,  then  we 
have  to  use  whatever  methods  we  have  at 
hand  to  restrain  liim. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  That  is  entirely  the 
gentleman's  opinion.  I  just  want  to  say 
that  I  wish  the  Rules  Committee  would 
put  the  priority  where  it  belongs  if  the 
Congress  wants  to  assimie  its  responsi- 
bility. Let  us  get  back  to  spending  control 
legislation. 

How  did  we  get  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Budget  in  the  first  place?  We  got 
it  when  we  increased  the  debt  limit  last 
year,  and  it  was  just  before  an  election, 
so  we  put  a  spending  ceiling  on,  lx)th  in 
the  House  and  in  the  Senate,  of  $250  bil- 
lion. 

The  only  reason  why  that  did  not  be- 
come law  was  because  of  a  language 
technicality  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  If  Members  will  look  at  title  n, 
they  will  see  that  the  day  after  the 
President  signed  it,  it  ceased  to  have 
any  effect. 

If  we  ever  gave  the  President  a  signal 
that  he  should  live  within  a  $250  billion 
spending  ceiling,  it  was  in  that  legisla- 
tion. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  that  the  Pres- 
ident is  living  within  a  $250  billion  ceiling 
for  this  fiscal  year.  Let  me  say  further 
that  in  living  within  that  ceiling  there 
may  have  been  a  little  belt-tightening 
around  the  country,  but  I  have  not  seen 
any  national  catastrophe  as  a  result  of 
that  saving,  which  means  we  are  going 
to  have  substantially  less  of  a  deficit  this 
year  than  we  would  have  had  otherwise. 
Furthermore,  the  spending  would  be,  in- 
stead of  $250  billion,  well  over  $260  bil- 
lion. 

The  escalator  clauses  in  there  will 
make  absolutely  mandatory  either  very, 
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very  large  deficits,  or  tax  increases,  and 
no  one  wants  a  tax  increase. 

I  believe  we  are  talking  out  of  both 
sides  of  our  mouths.  The  way  to  handle 
this  is  for  the  Rules  Committee  to  get 
this  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget  bill 
out. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  implied  that  we,  on 
all  appropriation  bills,  on  every  item, 
could  say,  "And  so  much  is  appropriated 
for  that  and  so  much  is  appropriated  for 
this  and  it  must  be  expended  regardless 
of  subsequent  developments."  Such  a 
course  would  be  contrary  to  existing  law 
and  would  contribute  legislation  on  ap- 
propriation bills.  It  would  be  contrary  to 
the  commonsense  requirements  of  sound 
fiscal  management,  that  is,  the  respon- 
sible use  of  taxpayers  money.  It  would 
defy  the  Executive  position  completely  on 
the  issue  of  impoundment,  which  is  now 
being  considered  by  both  Houses  in  sep- 
arate legislation — and  therefore  would 
imdoubtedly  incur  a  veto. 

What  we  need  here  is  to  put  oiu*  finan- 
cial house  in  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  f  rwn  Mich- 
igan? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  request. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Ctiairman,  I  had  hoped  that  we 
could  complete  debate  on  this  bill  by 
4:30.  I  am  now  thinking  about  8:30,  or 
even  later. 

I  hope  that  we  can  bring  this  discus- 
sion to  a  conclusion  soon.  It  is  fine  for 
a  particular  time  and  place.  It  would 
seem  to  me  it  is  not  fine  here. 

As  the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee, 
I  must  say  that  I  do  not  relish  having 
any  Member  infering  that  this  is  not  a 
responsible  bill.  I  think  that  it  is. 

I  must  say  that  we  have  some  problems 
reaching  what  we  hope  are  the  right 
decisions  in  our  own  committee.  Many  of 
us  hold  different  points  of  view,  but  we 
try  to  work  together.  I  am  not  looking 
for  an  issue,  really;  I  am  looking  for  a 
bUl.  That  is  what  I  want. 

I  just  happen  to  beUeve  that  some  of 
the  actions  which  might  have  been  taken 
with  reference  to  ttiis  bill — there  is  no 
doubt  about  it — woxild  have  invited  a 
veto,  and  we  would  be  going  through  the 
same  thing  again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  keep  our  remarks  with  reference  to 
this  particular  bill  to  the  amendments 
that  are  going  to  be  offered.  I  am  sure 
that  if  I  moved  that  we  close  debate  on 
all  particular  amendments  and  amend- 
ments thereto  at  a  particular  hour  it 
would  carry  overwhelmingly.  I  am  going 
to  refrain  from  doing  that. 

I  would  hope  that  those  who  serve  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  and  those  who  serve 
on  the  other  side  will  cooperate,  and 
perhaps  we  can  finish  this  bill  in  another 
hour  or  hour  and  a  half.  We  can  do  that 
if  we  have  cooperation. 


If  we  have  the  kind  of  conversation  we 
have  had  in  the  past  40  minutes,  we  will 
never  get  through  with  it. 

AMENDMENT    OITESKD   BT    MK.   GIATMO 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 

TTKBAN    RENEWAL    PKOGRAMS 

For  grants  for  urban  renewal,  fiscal  year 
1974,  as  an  additional  amount  for  urban  re- 
newal programs,  as  authorized  by  title  I  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  1450  et  seq),  and  section  314  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1452a) ,  $600,000,000.  to  remain  available  un- 
til expended:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  any 
appropriation  In  this  Act  shall  be  used  for 
administrative  expenses  In  connection  with 
commitments  for  grants  aggregating  more 
tlian  the  total  of  amounts  available  In  the 
current  year  from  the  amounts  authorized 
for  making  such  commitments  through  June 
30,  1967,  plus  the  additional  amounts  appro- 
priated therefor. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Giaimo:  On 
page  5.  line  1,  strike  out  "$600,000,000'  and 
insert  "$1,0(X),000,000". 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  may 
sound  like  I  am  increasing  the  budget 
from  past  years,  but  I  am  not.  This  is 
the  urban  renewal  appropriation  which 
has  been  consistently  nmning  at  the 
level  of  $1  billion.  In  fact,  it  was  $1,250,- 
000,000  back  in  the  fiscal  year  1972. 

This  is  the  keystone  program  of  the 
entire  communities  development  pro- 
gram. It  has,  in  fact,  rebuilt  many  of  our 
cities.  It  is  the  program  upon  which  so 
many  of  the  older  cities  and  American 
communities  depend. 

Now,  the  administration  has  cut  It,  and 
as  my  subcommittee  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bo- 
LAND)  so  rightfully  said  In  trying  to  calm 
the  atmosphere  here  just  a  few  moments 
ago,  we  have  problems  on  this  committee. 

You  are  darned  right  we  have  problems 
on  this  committee,  and  if  the  Members 
will  just  remember  back  a  few  minutes 
ago  to  the  speech  of  the  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  and  the  remarks 
of  the  ranking  minority  Member,  and  if 
the  Members  had  heard  their  argxunents 
then,  they  can  imagine  the  arguments 
and  disagreements  we  have  in  our 
committee. 

But  we  are  a  small  voice,  some  of  us. 
We  are  fighting  for  the  cities.  There  is 
not  sufficient  money  for  the  cities.  We 
can  find  money  to  keep  on  bombing  in 
Cambodia,  though.  We  have  no  trouble 
finding  that.  And  we  will  come  along 
with  some  appropriations  for  other  ex- 
penditures like  subsidies  or  interest  pay- 
ment increases  and  there  will  be  no  dif- 
ficulty there.  Let  the  administration 
come  down  here  and  tell  us  that  we  need 
a  couple  of  billion  dollars  for  aid  to 
North  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  and  they 
get  it;  and  we  see  these  same  gentlemen 
coming  down  here  and  saying,  "We  have 
got  to  have  it." 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  it  comes  to 
the  American  people  in  the  cities,  when 
it  comes  to  the  people  who  are  trying  to 
rebuild  our  cities,  we  are  always  short 
of  money. 

So  do  not  preach  deficits  to  me,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  been  hearing  about 


them,  and  they  are  built  right  into  the 
President's  budget.  We  have  ways  and 
means  where  we  can  cut  the  budget  and 
reduce  the  deficit.  It  all  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  who  is  going  to  do  it,  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  Congress  or  the 
administration  downtown.  And  I  submit 
to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  ranking 
Representative  of  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority in  Congress  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  that  you  should  somehow 
and  in  some  way  abide  by  the  will  of  that 
majority. 

Now,  let  me  say  this — let  me  say  this : 
Do  not  gut  the  urban  renewal  program. 

Let  us  not  be  sold  a  bill  of  goods  about 
this  so-called  Better  Communities  Act. 
We  do  not  hear  a  word  about  its  chances 
of  passage.  Let  them  come  in  and  pass 
it  whenever  they  want  to  try.  If  this 
Congress  is  willing  to  do  it,  fine.  Then 
we  will  have  a  transition.  Let  me  warn 
the  Members  about  the  Better  Commu-». 
nities  Act,  and  let  me  warn  the  Mem- 
bers what  the  administration  is  trying  to 
do.  There  will  be  "goodies"  in  that  bill. 
There  will  be  money  in  that  so-called 
special  revenue-sharing  bill  for  the  com- 
munities, some  of  which  are  in  my  own 
district.  I  am  not  afraid  to  say  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  these  urban 
districts  do  not  need  this  money  but  they 
will  get  it  to  the  detriment  of  the  cities; 
probably  those  will  be  the  "goodies"  that 
some  communities  will  get.  The  people  in 
the  cities  cannot  afford  to  be  cut  back. 

Just  talk  to  the  mayors  who  are  meet- 
ing this  week  in  San  Francisco.  They  are 
not  happy  with  it.  They  have  been  urg- 
ing us  in  Congress  to  vote  against  the 
administration  plan.  They  are  learning 
a  little  more  about  this  general  revenue 
sharing,  and  they  are  finding  out  that 
the  sum  total  of  what  they  are  going  to 
get  will  be  reduced. 

They  know  what  is  in  store  for  them 
if  they  get  the  Better  Communities  Act. 
A  city  like  New  Haven,  for  example,  my 
city,  will  go  from  about  $30  million  down 
to  about  $14  or  $15  million.  I  hate  to 
think  of  what  will  happen  to  the  city  of 
New  York  and  others. 

Do  not  be  sold  a  bill  of  goods.  This  is 
an  effort  to  gut  city  programs,  and  I,  for 
one,  am  not  going  to  help  gut  a  program 
that  for  more  than  20  years,  whatever 
its  faults,  served  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, the  urban  people,  well. 

The  President  says  that  he  Is  cutting 
it  from  $1  billion  to  $137  million.  Our 
committee,  knowing  this  is  wrong,  builds 
it  back  up  to  $600  million.  What  good 
does  it  do?  Really,  what  good  does  even 
my  amendment  for  $1  billion  do?  Be- 
cause the  President  will  simply  ignore 
spending  the  money  because  our  com- 
mittee would  not  go  in  and  ask  for  man- 
datory legislation  to  force  him. 

All  I  can  say  is  it  is  about  time  we 
wake  up  around  here  and  put  the  re- 
sponsibility where  it  belongs  and  stop 
kidding  ourselves  that  we  are  doing 
something  when  in  fact  we  are  not. 

SUBSTrrUTE  AMEIfOMENT  OFFERED  BT    MR.  RUTH 
FOR  THE  AMENOBfENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  GIAIMO 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Ruth  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr, 
GiAiMo:  On  page  5,  line  1.  strike  out  •$600.- 
000,000  "  and  insert  "$322,500,000". 
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Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  talk  to  you  about  whether  you 
would  rather  gut  the  cities  or  gut  the 
Federal  Treasury.  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
the  difference  between  my  bill  and  my 
friends  from  Connecticut. 

He  wants  to  add  $400  million  and  make 
it  $1  bilUon.  I  would  like  to  put  a  realis- 
tic figure  in  the  bill. 

Let  me  tell  you  where  these  figm-es 
came  from. 

HUD  sent  a  figure  over  here  of  $137.5 
million  based  on  the  termination  of  the 
program  and  going  to  the  Better  Com- 
munities Act  in  a  short  while.  It  was  not 
a  realistic  figure,  as  they  realized  when 
we  did  not  consider  the  Better  Commu- 
nities Act  program.  In  the  meantime 
they  have  been  studying  the  needs  com- 
munity by  community,  speaking  in  terms 
of  maximum  or  minimum  they  would 
need,  and  HUD  sent  a  request  to  the 
Senate  asking  for  $322.5  million.  This 
is  all  they  requested. 

They  put  it  in  a  form  which  explains 
how  the  money  will  be  used,  and  this  is 
the  reason  why  I  have  come  up  with  this 
realistic  figure. 

I  will  probably  get  or  I  do  anticipate  I 
will  get  mild  opposition  from  my  chair- 
man. He  would  have  liked  the  bill  to  stay 
intact. 

It  is  not  too  good  to  muddy  the  waters, 
but  I  will  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offered  a 
substitute  bill  and  not  an  amendment 
to  raise  it  $400  million.  I  am  coming  in 
with  a  realistic  figure  which  I  got  from 
the  HUD  people. 

I  might  say  there  is  nothing  sacred 
about  $600  million.  You  know,  we  came 
to  this  because  we  kept  trying  to  reach 
a  compromise  in  our  subcommittee  and 
finally  came  up  somewhere  between  this 
$1  billion  that  was  suggested  and  this 
$137.5  million  suggested.  It  was  a  com- 
promise figure. 

But  it  did  not  satisfy  my  friend  from 
Connecticut.  He  has  now  come  back  and 
wants  to  put  the  whole  $1  billion  in  the 
bill  on  the  House  floor. 

Let  us  forget  about  some  of  these 
things  happening  here  and  talk  about 
urban  redevelopment  itself.  It  does  not 
become  a  great  program  because  we  get 
up  and  talk  emotionally  about  how  great 
it  is.  It  served  a  purpose,  but  ui'ban  re- 
development needs  to  be  putting  itself 
out  of  business.  Urban  redevelopment 
has  already  had  its  big  moment.  We  have 
gone  to  the  communities  and  talked 
about  where  they  need  to  improve  their 
areas  most.  This  has  been  done. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  what  we  do 
have.  We  have  a  large  number  of  bu- 
reaucrats who  want  to  keep  this  going 
on  and  on  and  on.  We  have  one  group 
that  goes  around  purchasing  land.  We 
have  another  group  that  relocates  the 
people  that  they  have  to  move.  We  have 
another  group  to  plan  how  to  better  the 
community.  And  then  we  have  another 
group  to  coordinate.  They  do  not  get 
together,  and  they  go  on  and  on  and  on. 

Go  down  into  the  city  of  Washington, 
and  take  a  look  around  anywhere  in  the 
northwest,  over  between  7th  and  14th. 
and  you  will  see  store  after  store  and 
house  after  house  closed  up,  and  I  am 
talking  about  hundreds  of  them.  One 
would  think  the  people  who  own  them 
do  not  want  to  take  care  of  them,  but 
that  is  not  the  truth.  It  is  because  they 


belong  to  the  urban  development,  and 
they  are  sitting  there,  becoming  more 
and  more  delapidated,  while  they  plan 
more  and  more  things  and  try  to  decide 
what  they  really  want  to  do,  and  how  to 
have  a  better  community. 

Unless  HUD  is  able  to  reduce  its  budget 
and  start  getting  rid  of  some  of  these 
bureaucrats  who  do  not  have  any  idea 
what  to  do  or  where  to  tiun,  or  how  to 
handle  such  a  program  so  as  to  do  it  in 
the  way  it  was  intended  to  be  done,  it 
should  be  put  out  of  business. 

We  keep  talking  about  the  bill,  and  the 
President  vetoing  the  bill.  Let  me  tell 
the  Members  something  in  closing.  The 
President  does  not  veto  bills.  I  will  admit 
that  he  holds  the  pen.  He  gives  us  a 
budget,  but  the  great  spenders  in  the 
Congress  who  continue  to  put  the  money 
in  bills  over  the  amoimt  of  the  budget 
are  the  ones  who  veto  bills. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUTH.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  when  these  same  people 
came  before  the  subcommittee  that  the 
gentleman  serves  on,  and  on  which  I 
serve,  that  they  asked  for  $137.5  million. 
When  did  they  all  of  a  sudden  decide 
they  wanted  to  have  this  additional 
amoimt  of  money? 

Mr.  RUTH.  I  would  like  to  respectfully 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  evidently  the 
gentleman  did  not  listen  to  everything 
that  I  said. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  did. 

Mr.  RUTH.  I  explained  very  clearly 
that  they  came  up  with  the  proposal  on 
the  Better  Communities  Act.  When  they 
realized  that  the  Better  Commvmities  Act 
would  probably  not  become  a  reality  they 
produced  an  in-depth  study.  Maybe  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  did  not  see 
it,  but  it  is  not  secret.  It  is  done  commu- 
nity by  commimity,  as  to  where  they 
plan  to  spend  the  money.  As  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  knows  I  am  a 
yoimg  Member,  but,  you  know,  the 
younger  Members  do  their  homework. 
The  older  Members  sometimes  sit  around, 
on  their  laurels. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  expired. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be 
glad  to  talk  to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  until  it  gets  dark. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ruth)  may 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
oppose  both  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  number  of 
amendments  that  are  pending  at  the 
desk,  and  I  regret  that  I  have  to  step  in 
here  ahead  of  some  of  the  other  Members 
who  have  amendments  which  probably 
precede  the  amendment  that  was  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  that  both 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut — for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect,  and 


who  Is  one  of  my  closest  friends  in  the 
Congress — and  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  serve  on  my 
subcommittee — and  you  can  imderstand 
how  well  we  get  along — but  we  do,  we 
really  do.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  serve  with 
both  of  those  gentlemen,  and  all  of  the 
other  Members  who  serve  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  a  moment 
ago,  I  am  really  looking  for  a  bill  and  not 
an  issue. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
has  said,  the  administration  requested 
$137.5  million  to  close  out  the  urban  re- 
newal programs.  This  is  one  of  the  pro- 
grams that  was  terminated  by  the  ad- 
ministration. There  were  seven  programs 
that  were  proposed  for  termination,  six 
of  them  are  within  this  bill.  The  water 
and  sewer  grant  program  is  within  the 
bill  chaired  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Whitten). 

This  committee  imanimously — and  in- 
cidentally, imanimously  on  both  sides  of 
this  committee — expressed  its  deep  con- 
cern over  the  termination  of  programs 
that  were  developed,  that  were  passed  by 
the  Congress,  that  became  law,  and  on 
which  funds  were  frozen  or  impounded. 
But,  above  and  beyond  that,  the  cardinal 
sin  of  all  is  killing  programs  unilaterally 
by  terminating  them. 

So  what  do  we  do?  We  decided  we 
would  fund  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and 
as  far  as  we  can  get  an  agreement,  these 
community  development  programs  that 
we  carry  in  this  bill. 

We  increased  the  amoimt  of  urban  re- 
newal from  $137,500,000  to  $600  mil- 
hon.  What  does  $600  million  mean  for 
this  program?  What  it  means  is  that  the 
urban  renewal  programs  will  be  carried 
out  at  the  same  level  in  fiscal  year  1974 
as  they  have  been  carried  out  in  1973. 

By  the  end  of  1974 — June  30,  1974,  the 
future  of  these  programs  will  be  clarified. 

I  think  we  would  terminate  the  pro- 
grams if  we  go  along  with  the  $322.5 
million  figure  which  was  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina.  We 
should  continue  the  programs  at  the  cur- 
rent level  through  1974.  What  is  wrong 
with  that?  By  June  30,  1974,  we  will  have 
a  better  idea  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Bet- 
ter Communities  Act  will  be  law.  If  it 
is  not  the  law,  we  are  going  to  continue 
with  urban  renewal;  I  have  no  doubt 
about  that.  It  has  been  in  the  basic  law 
since  1949. 

How  much  money  have  we  reserved 
under  this  program?  How  much  has  the 
Congress  actually  provided  for  urban  re- 
newal over  the  years  that  the  urban  re- 
newal progi-am  has  been  in  existence? 
Cumulative  loan  commitments  will  total 
over  $15  billion  by  the  end  of  1974. 

How  much  have  we  expended  for  urban 
renewal  over  the  period  that  urban  re- 
newal h£is  been  in  existence?  Over  $8 
billion.  Is  there  anyone  sitting  on  this 
floor  who  can  say  that  the  Congress  has 
not  done  something  for  the  cities? 

I  know  what  the  complaint  of  the  may- 
ors is.  I  guess  if  I  were  a  mayor,  I  would 
be  complaining,  too.  No  one  doubts  the 
fact  that  a  mayor's  job  is  probably  the 
most  difficult  public  office  to  hold  of 
any  public  office  in  the  United  States, 
and  I  would  agree.  All  of  the  pressures 
are  there.  A  mayor  is  as  close  to  his 
people  as  he  is  to  the  guy  who  walks 
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down  the  street,  or  to  the  guy  who  can 
pick  up  the  telephone.  I  know  that,  but 
we  cannot  just  make  the  sky  the  limit, 
and  we  cannot  do  it  in  this  bill.  That 
is  all  I  am  saying. 

If  we  do  not  get  a  Better  Communities 
Act  by  fiscal  year  1975 — and  it  Is  sup- 
posed to  take  effect  as  of  July  1  in  1974 — 
we  will  be  funding  urban  renewal.  But 
let  no  one  say  that  we  do  not  do  any- 
thing for  the  cities. 

Model  Cities  is  in  this  bill.  Congress 
appropriated  $500  million  for  this  pro- 
gram last  year.  This  year  the  adminis- 
tration asked  for  no  money;  it  was  ter- 
minating the  program.  We  do  not  pennit 
them  to  do  it.  We  put  $150  million  in  here 
so  the  147  cities  that  operate  Model 
Cities  programs  throughout  the  United 
States  will  have  money  to  continue  their 
programs  at  a  100-percent  level  for  1974. 
What  is  wrong  with  that? 

We  have  some  money  in  here  for  the 
open  space  land  program.  It  is  not 
enough  to  satisfy  everyone.  Wha*  I  am 
saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  we  have  done 
a  job  here,  and  I  think  this  committee 
ought  to  be  proud  of  what  this  committee 
has  done. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  both  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  join  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  in  oppos- 
ing both  amendments,  one  raising  it  to 
$1  billion,  and  one  reducing  it  to  some 
$300  million.  The  committee  heard  all  of 
these  arguments.  We  think  we  have  been 
fair  to  the  cities  and  fair  to  the  taxpay- 
ers, too.  We  are  concerned  about  both. 

We  have  been  fair  to  the  cities,  and 
we  have  to  be  fair  to  the  taxpayer,  too. 
Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  want  to  further 
clarify  a  point  the  gentleman  has  made 
about  the  cities  and  what  they  are  going 
to  receive.  In  the  debate  earlier  the  state- 
ment was  made  that  under  the  Better 
Communities  Act  the  city  of  New  York 
would  lose  money.  That  is  not  a  fact. 
Under  the  formula  which  has  been  de- 
veloped for  the  Better  Communities  Act, 
the  city  of  New  York  will  actually  receive 
more  money  than  they  are  receiving  now 
under  urban  renewal.  So  I  do  not  want 
any  of  my  colleagues  on  either  side  of 
the  aisle  to  be  misled,  or  misunderstand 
the  facts.  Under  the  Better  Communities 
Act  the  city  of  New  York  will  actually 
receive  more  money  thsin  they  are  re- 
ceiving at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairmsm,  I  am  not  qualified  to 
speak  specifically  on  this  appropriation 
matter  but  there  has  been  much  discus- 
sion here  about  taxes  and  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. I  suggest  to  the  Members  that  if 
we  keep  saying  the  world  is  flat  long 
enough,  maybe  we  can  convince  some- 
body.  If  we  keep  saying  this  administra- 
tion is  responsible  long  enough,  maybe 
the  Members  can  convince  somebody, 
but  not  me. 

I  would  remind  the  Members  that, 
since  Washington's  first  day  In  office 
until  the  end  of  World  War  n,  this  Na- 
tion accumulated  a  debt  of  $300  bilUon— 
and  that  is  an  awful  lot  of  money. 
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Then  during  the  administrations  of 
Ti-uman  and  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy 
and  Johnson,  that  national  debt  went  up 
$77  billion.  We  fought  the  Korean  war 
and  we  fought  a  good  bit  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Then  during  one-half,  or  I  as- 
sume it  is  one-half,  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration, that  national  debt  has  been 
requested  to  be  increased  by  $108  bil- 
lion. And  that  is  not  because  we  have 
spent  more  money  than  he  has  asked 
us  to.  It  is  because  the  President  refuses 
to  support  realistic  tax  reform  in  this 
country. 

We  have  a  tax  proposal  from  the  ad- 
ministration. Do  the  Members  know 
what  it  is?  It  is  that  we  cut  taxes  by 
$800  million.  That  is  what  the  President 
asks  us  to  do  in  the  face  of  a  $108  billion 
increase  in  our  deficits  during  the  first 
half  of  his  administration. 

There  is  a  bill  before  this  Congress 
called  H.R.  1040—1  thought  maybe  the 
number  would  ring  a  bell  with  some  of 
the  Members.  It  has  more  than  50  co- 
sponsors.  It  is  not  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration. It  would  produce  $20  billion 
in  new  revenue. 

If  we  are  going  to  continue  to  spend 
money  as  we  seem  to,  then  we  must  tax 
ourselves,  but  let  us  quit  fooling  ourselves 
that  we  have  a  responsible  administra- 
tion downtown.  They  do  not  support 
taxes;  they  oppose  taxes.  They  do  not 
support  a  cut  in  spending;  they 
only  support  a  cut  in  spending  for  the 
poor.  There  is  a  city  out  my  way  that  gets 
a  check  from  the  Federal  Government 
every  3  months.  It  never  used  to  get  a 
check.  It  is  Beverly  Hills. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  oppose  both 
amendments. 

Implicit  in  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  was  that  the  cities 
of  the  country  are  being  gutted  by  the 
President's  budget  more  than  other  sec- 
tors of  our  country.  I  just  want  to  point 
out  to  the  committee  that  the  full  com- 
mittee had  the  President's  Economic 
Council  Chairman  and  his  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
other  high  officials  including  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  before  it.  They  all 
had  to  admit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
agricultural  sector  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1974  took  a  far 
greater  beating  or  gutting  than  any  other 
sector. 

So  I  want  to  emphasize  to  this  body 
that  the  evidence  is  the  cities  have  not 
been  unduly  damaged,  more  than  other 
sectors  of  the  economy,  and  I  would  hope 
we  would  uphold  the  distinguished  sub- 
committee chairman  and  his  subcom- 
mittee who  I  think  have  been  fair  in  this 
instance,  and  arrive  at  a  responsible  and 
reasonable  figure,  somewhere  between 
that  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  and  that  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut.  We  should 
support  the  subcommittee  on  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ruth)  for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman     from     Connecticut     (Mr. 

GlAIHO)  . 


The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Ruth)  there 
were — ayes  34,  noes  80. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was 
rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaiho)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
pear to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  106,  noes  241, 
not  voting  86,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  270) 
AYES — 106 


Abzug 

Addabbo 

Annunzio 

Ashley 

Aspin 

Barrett 

Berglaud 

Biaggi 

Bingham 

Blatnik 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burton 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Chisholm 

Clark 

Collins,  HI. 

Corman 

Cotter 

Daniels, 

Dominlck  V. 
Dellums 
Den  holm 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Drinan 
Eckhardt 
Ell  berg 
Fascell 
Flood 
Ford. 

William  D.  • 
Praser 
Pulton 


Abdnor 

Adams 

Alexander 

Anderson,  111. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Beard 

Bell 

Bennett 

Bevill 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bo  wen 

Bray 

Breckinridge 

Brinkley 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Cbappell 


Gaydos 

Giaimo 

Ginn 

Grass© 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Gude 

Banna 

Harrington 

Helstoski 

Holifield 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

Kyros 

Lehman 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Minish 

Mink 

MitcheU,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Murphy,  111. 

Nedzi 

Nix 

Obey 

Owens 

Patten 

Pepper 

Podell 

NOES— 241 

Clancy 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
CoUler 
Collins,  Tex. 
Con  Ian 
Conte 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Flndley 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Prelinghuysen 
Prey 

Froehlich 
Gettys 


Price,  ni. 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reuss 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Schroeder 

Seiberling 

Shrlver 

Sisk 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Tiernan 
Udall 

Van  Deerlln 
Vanik 
Whalen 
Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Ga. 
Zablockl 


Gold  water 

Goodling 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanrahan 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harsha 

Harvey 

H«bert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hillis 

Hogan 

Holt 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Icbord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Keating 
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Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kuykendall 

I.niidgrebe 

Latta 

Lent 

I.itton 

I, one.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColHster 

McOade 

McFall 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Mndlgan 

Mahon 

MalUiard 

Mallaiy 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Mnrtln.  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Mllford 

MUler 

Mills.  Ark. 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Mlzell 

Mont^mery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
OBrien 
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O'Neill 

ParrU 

Passman 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 

Price,  Tex. 

Prltchard 

Qule 

Quillen 

Randall 

Rarick 

Reg\ila 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rose 

Rousb 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Ruth 

Sarasin 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shiister 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Spence 

Stanton, 


J.William 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stratum 
Stubblelleld 
SyminE^n 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 
Ullman 
Vauder  Jagt 
Veysey 
Vigortto 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
White 
Whitteu 
Wiggins 
Williams 
WUson.  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 

Young,  Alaska 
Young.  Fla. 
Young,  111 . 
Young,  8.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zton 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— «6 


Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
A-shbrook 
BadlUo 
Bafalls 
BoggB 
Breaux 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Ohio 
Carney,  Ohio 
Chamberlain 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 
Cochran 
Conable 
Conyers 
Cronln 
Danlelson 
Davis.  S.C. 
Derwlnskl 
Deviue 
Dingell 

Edwards.  Calif. 
Erlenborn 
Fish 
Fisher 


Flowers 
Plynt 
Frenzel 
Fuqua 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Gonzalez 
Green,  Oreg. 
Grienths 
Hammer- 
achmldt 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hlnshaw 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Jordan 
Kazen 
King 
Landrum 
Leggett 
Lujan 
McCormack 
McEwen 
McKlnney 
Martin,  Nebr. 
Mathls.  Oa. 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
MltcheU,  N.T. 


Mollohan 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

O'Hars 

Patman 

Preyer 

Railsback 

Reid 

Riegle 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Roon«y,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Sikes 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Steiger,  Aria. 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Waldte 

Whitehurst 

Widnall 

Wright 

Wyman 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MB.  TIEBNAir 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 
Selbcttve  Sexvick  System 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Selective 
Service  System,  including  expenses  of  at> 
tendance  at  meetings  and  of  training  for 
uniformed  personnel  assigned  to  the  Selective 
Service  System,  as  authorized  by  law  (5  TJS.C. 
4101-4118)  for  civilian  employees;  and  ex- 
penses of  the  National  Selective  Service  Ap- 
peal Board:  and  not  to  exceed  $1,000  for 
official  reception  and  representation  expenses; 
$47,500,000;  Provided.  That  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  the  President  may  exempt 
this  appropriation  from  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (c)  of  section  3679  of  the  He- 
vised  Status,  as  amended,  whenever  he  deems 


such  action  to  be  necessary  in  the  hiterest  of 
national  defense. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tiebnan:  Page 
14,  line  23,  strike  out  "$47,500,000"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "$28,000,000". 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  is  a  very  simple  amendment. 
It  will  reduce  the  amoimt  we  appropriate 
in  the  bill  from  $47.5  million  to  $28  mil- 
lion. The  Selective  Service  System  would 
continue  during  the  fiscal  year  1974. 

As  you  know,  the  present  authority  of 
the  President  to  induct  into  the  Armed 
Forces  any  American  will  expire  at  the 
end  of  this  month,  so  after  July  1  the 
President  will  not  have  authority  to  in- 
duct any  of  the  people  who  would  be 
classified  by  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem. 

The  Selective  Service  Director,  Mr. 
Pepitone,  Indicated  to  the  members  of 
the  committee  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Selective  Service  System  to  register 
all  those  individuals  turning  18  years  of 
age  during  fiscal  year  1974,  and  to  place 
them  into  the  categoi-y  or  classification 
of  1-A.  But  none  of  these  registrants 
will  be  required  to  take  a  physical  exami- 
nation or  be  determined  whether  or  not 
they  are  fit  at  any  point  in  time  to  serve 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

So  to  those  who  have  opposed  my  ef- 
forts to  reduce  the  expenditure  in  this 
budget  for  this  service — and  the  sugges- 
tion has  been  made  that  it  is  necessary 
that  we  have  this  system  available  on  a 
standby  basis — the  suggestion  that  I 
make  to  the  Members  of  the  House  today 
is  that  right  now,  presently  available  to 
the  country,  is  a  manpower  pool  of  over  5 
million  men.  We  have  2.25  million  men 
under  arms  right  now,  and  the  President 
would  have  available  to  him  an  addi- 
tional 3.25  million  men  for  almost  im- 
mediate callup  by  the  President.  These 
would  be  men  who  have  been  trained  and 
who  have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
They  would  be  available  to  the  President. 
Whereas,  on  the  other  hand  we  would 
continue  this  system  to  register  these 
people,  these  young  boys  who  turn  18 
years  of  age  and  put  them  into  a  classi- 
fication which  has  no  relationship  to 
whether  or  not  they  would  be  able  even- 
tually to  serve  in  the  Aimed  Forces  of 
the  country. 

The  historical  background  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  system  has  shown  that 
in  the  past  we  have  been  able  to  induct 
within  3  months  after  legislation  was 
passed  for  the  authority  to  draft  anybody 
into  the  armed  services  as  a  result  of  an 
emergency  that  came  up  at  that  time, 
so  I  suggest  to  the  Members  that  if  the 
President  in  fact  needed  more  men  than 
he  has  now  available  to  him,  he  would 
have  to  come  back  to  the  Congress  and 
ask  that  we  set  up  legislation  giving 
him  the  authority  to  reinstitute  the  draft 
as  we  have  had  It  in  the  past. 

I  think  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Pepitone  in  testlmeny  before  our  com- 
mittee indicated  that  $27  million  had 
been  the  range  of  discussion  between 
their  system  and  the  OfBce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  I  suggest  tliat  we 
should  reduce  the  expenditure  tliat  has 
been  proposed  in  the  bill  to  $28  million, 
which  is  $1  million  more  than  the  Office 


of  Management  and  Budget  had  sug- 
gested for  the  system.  ». 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.^  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TIERNAN,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mi-. 
Chairman,  I  merely  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Lsland. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1971  Congress  was 
fooled  into  believing  that  there  was  a 
continuing  need  for  a  cumbersome,  inef- 
fective, conscription  authority  which  had 
been  established  as  an  emergency  agency 
over  20  years  before.  It  was  bitterly 
ironic  at  that  time,  that  the  country  was 
embroiled  in  a  long  and  bloody,  but  im- 
declared  war.  How,  millions  of  us  were 
asking,  does  a  country  make  such  a  total 
commitment  of  money,  of  lives,  and  of 
suffering,  to  a  war  that  is  never  declared? 
The  answer,  as  far  as  there  is  one,  lies 
very  heavily  with  that  agency  that  came 
for  a  visit  25  years  ago  and  now  threat- 
ens to  move  in  permanently :  the  Selective 
Service.  When  the  Executive  can  escalate 
military  manpower  to  any  level  without 
seeking  congressional  approval,  he  has 
in  fact  received  the  war-making  power 
reserved  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution. 
Long  before  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  the  al- 
most infinitesimal  draft  calls  were  sys- 
tematically raised  to  more  than  150,000. 
Undeclared  war  can  continue  to  be  waged 
so  long  as  the  draft  provides  an  "easy" 
military  solution  to  political  problems. 
The  effect  of  this  power  in  the  Executive 
has  been  to  upset  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Now  you  may  be  thinking:  "We're 
heard  this  all  before;  we  ended  the  Selec- 
tive Service;  now  leave  us  alone."  How- 
ever, the  Selective  Service  has  not  been 
discontinued  so  long  as  the  President  can 
summon  at  will,  under  existing  law,  over 
a  half  million  young  men  who  have  re- 
ceived Selective  Service  deferments.  This 
figure  does  not  include  deferments  issued 
to  those  in  the  26  to  35-year-oId  cate- 
gory, fatherhood  deferments,  occupation- 
al, medical  and  religious  deferments,  all 
of  which  can  be  changed  at  any  time  by 
Executive  order. 

I  am  ignoring  for  the  moment  the  3 
mUlion  reservists  who  remain  available. 
Today  Mr.  Tiernan  Is  offering  an  amend- 
ment which  would  cut  Selective  Service 
funds  to  $28  milUon.  My  reaction  to  Mr. 
Tiernan's  bill  might  be  summarized  by 
a  line  from  a  movie  which  was  popular 
several  years  ago:  "I  don't  want  to  rock 
this  boat.  I  want  to  sink  it."  47  V2  million? 
28  million  is  too  much. 

However,  as  the  rule  of  thumb  on  the 
Hill  seems  to  be:  Go  with  the  best  thing 
going,  I  am  supporting  Mr.  Tiernan's 
amendment,  not  as  the  final  end  of  our 
efforts,  but  as  a  step  in  that  direction. 

The  facts  seem  clear.  Congress  has 
demonstrated  its  desire  to  disband  the 
Selective  Service.  The  end  of  induction 
power  and  the  end  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice are  not  the  same  thing.  We  have 
made  our  decision.  If  our  decisions  are 
to  be  more  than  mere  rhetoric,  we  must 
see  to  it  that  they  are  implemented. 

Appropriation  of  $47  Vi  million  will 
keep  tlie  Selective  Service  alive,  against 
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the  express  wish  of  Congress.  Perhaps 
I  am  naive,  but  the  logic  behind  appro- 
priating funds  to  an  agency  which  Con- 
gress has  decided  to  eliminate  simply  es- 
capes me. 

I  support  the  Tiernan  amendment. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem  that  con- 
cerns me  with  the  remarks  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  is  that  if 
the  President  did  need  1  million  or  5 
million  men,  that  the  gentleman  says 
are  in  the  Inactive  Reserve,  then  there 
has  to  be  some  kind  of  a  system  to  get 
these  men  back  into  the  service.  In  the 
past  when  this  has  arisen  we  used  the 
Selective  Service  System.  These  people 
have  to  have  physical  examinations,  and 
the  military  is  not  geared  up  to  take  care 
of  these  callups.  So,  actually,  the  gen- 
tleman is  not  gaining  anything  by  cut- 
ting back  on  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem.      

Mr.  TIERNAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  is  mistaken.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi that  the  5.5  million  men  that  I 
am  talking  about  is  made  up  of  2.25  mil- 
lion men  that  we  presently  have  in  our 
armed  services,  and  another  niiUion  men 
who  the  President  can  call  up  on  his 
own  initiative  under  the  Ready  Reserve 
that  we  have.  The  President  also  has 
available  to  him  600,000  retired  officers 
and  enlisted  men  from  the  Army  that  are 
still  available. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  But  they  would 
have  to  be  called  into  service. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  will  not  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman.  I  want  to  explain. 

He  would  merely  have  to  notify  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  that  their  require- 
ments are  increased,  and  they  would 
then  call  those  men  back  into  the  service, 
and  that  is  5  V2  million  men  that  he  would 
have  available  to  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Montgomery)  Mr.  Tiernan  was 
allowed  to  proceed)for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Would  the 
gentleman  admit  that  we  have  2.3  mil- 
lion Americans  in  the  military  service 
now,  which  is  a  reduction  from  well  over 
3  million  men  that  we  had  2  years  ago? 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  We  have  them 
on  active  duty,  so  we  have  got  to  get  these 
other  5  miUion  men  from  somewhere. 
My  point  is  we  have  to  call  them  up  from 
the  Reserve.  Then  they  have  to  have 
physical  examinations,  and  they  have  to 
go  through  the  Selective  Service  System. 
It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  No.  I  would  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  that  even  though  one 
were  to  register  these  Individuals  and 
classify  them  as  1-H,  the  President  could 
not  call  up  one  of  those  men  until  the 


gentleman  and  I,  and  the  other  Members 
of  this  body,  gave  him  the  authority  in 
draft  legislation  to  reinstitute  the  in- 
ductive authority  of  the  President.  He 
will  not  have  that  authority  after  July  1. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  support  the  Congressman  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Tiernan)  in  his  at- 
tempt to  phase  out  the  Selective  Service 
System  by  his  amendment  to  this  appro- 
priations bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  has 
convincingly  shown  that  there  is  no 
further  need  for  the  Selective  Service 
System,  that  the  President  has  more 
than  an  adequate  reserve  of  trained  mili- 
tary personnel  for  use  in  an  emergency, 
and  that  the  money  requested  for  this 
agency  would  surely  be  put  to  better  use 
elsewhere.  These  points  need  no  further 
elaboration. 

I  rise  only  to  remind  the  House  that 
we  have  an  opportunity  today  to  com- 
plete a  process  we  ourselves  started  when 
we  began  to  move  toward  an  All-Volun- 
teer Army.  By  offering  adequate  wages  to 
enlisted  men  and  by  allowing  the  Presi- 
dent's Induction  authority  to  lapse  we 
accepted  the  premise  that  the  All- 
Volimteer  Army  should  be  a  reality.  And 
this  is  increasingly  the  case.  As  former 
Defense  Secretary  Laird  has  said: 

Use  of  the  draft  has  ended.  Henceforth, 
the  Armed  Forces  will  depend  exclusively  on 
volunteers. 

There  are  those,  many  of  whom  are  in 
the  Defense  Establishment,  who  would 
contend  that  the  Volunteer  Army  will  not 
work  and  that  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem must  be  kept  intact  as  a  faUback 
position.  On  the  contrary  I  would  con- 
tend that  only  when  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  is  abolished  will  the  Defense 
Department  realize  that  drafting  is  no 
longer  one  of  its  options  and  that  effi- 
cient use  of  manpower  must  be  found. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  therefore,  to  sup- 
port this  amendment,  to  complete  the 
process  we  ourselves  began  and  to  elimi- 
nate this  last  vestige  of  what  has  proven 
to  be  one  of  the  most  inequitable  systems 
this  Nation  has  ever  known. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  little  bit 
perplexed  by  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island,  because 
I  read  his  remarks  in  the  committee 
report,  and  there  he  was  opposed  to 
the  continuation  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice office.  He  wanted  no  funding  for  it  at 
all.  Yet  he  comes  forward  now  with  an 
amendment  tliat  only  cuts  the  funds, 
and  the  major  argument  for  which  is 
that  it  was  strongly  recommended  by 
Roy  Ash,  who  is  tlie  very  individual  that 
many  of  the  individuals  who  support  this 
amendment  have  been  trying  to  knock 
out  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  made  clear  that 
there  is  no  real  conij  -t  between  a  vol- 
unteer force  and  the  continuation  of  a 
Selective  Service  office  on  a  stand-by 
basis.  To  try  to  suggest  that  these  two 
tilings  are  in  opposition  is  completely 
misleading. 

My  impression  of  tlie  argument  pre- 
sented by  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 


Island  In  his  supplemental  views,  is  that 
we  do  not  need  a  Selective  Service 
office. 

He  says  we  are  going  into  a  volunteer 
force  on  the  first  of  July  and  that  there- 
fore the  office  of  Selective  Service  ought 
to  be  abolished.  Why  he  has  decided  now 
to  keep  it  struggling  a  little  longer  I  do 
not  know;  but  it  all  reminds  me  of  the 
story  of  our  friend  from  Florida,  Billy 
Matthews,  used  to  tell  of  the  man  who 
told  the  fish  he  caught  that  he  was  not 
going  to  hurt  him,  he  was  just  going  to 
gut  him  a  little  bit. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  although  we 
are  going  to  have  a  volunteer  force  and 
will  not  have  any  inductive  authority  be- 
ginning the  first  of  July,  there  is  still  a 
job  for  Selective  Service  to  do.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  mandated  to  continue  to  oper- 
ate by  law,  as  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland) 
has  already  explained.  This  Is  the  sub- 
stance of  an  amendment  put  in  by  Sena- 
tor Saxbe  in  the  other  body  last  year: 
it  requires  that  the  Selective  Service  ma- 
chinery be  available  on  a  standby  basis 
after  the  induction  authority  has 
terminated. 

Secondly,  although  the  draft  is  going 
out  on  the  first  of  July,  there  are  still 
going  to  be  some  people  who  are  going  to 
be  drafted.  First  are  those  doctors  who 
have  been  deferred  under  the  Berry  Plan 
so  they  could  continue  their  graduate 
medical  career;  they  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  be  called  into  the  service  accord- 
ing to  certain  schedules.  In  fact,  if  we  do 
not  continue  to  bring  them  in  we  are 
going  to  face  some  serious  shortages 
in  the  military  medical  field.  Sec- 
ondly, anybody  who  has  received  a  defer- 
ment during  the  period  of  the  draft 
is  also  going  to  be  subject  to  call,  and 
that  is  only  fair  and  reasonable  so  as  to 
prevent  anybody  from  avoiding  the  draft 
simply  by  getting  continuous  and  re- 
peated deferments.  If  we  are  now  going 
to  eliminate  Selective  Service  altogether, 
or  even  just  a  little  bit,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  wants  us  to  do, 
then  we  will  have  to  allow  some  of  these 
people  who  ought  to  serve  and  who  have 
the  responsibility  to  serve  to  get  away 
without  serving  at  all. 

But  the  third  and  probably  most  im- 
portant reason  of  all  for  rejecting  this 
amendment  is  that  the  Volunteer  Army 
still  is  in  a  testing  stage.  We  want  time 
to  see  whether  the  volunteer  concept  is 
really  going  to  work.  The  Army  has  been 
telling  us  it  is  working  very  well.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steicer> 
said  a  moment  ago  that  he  is  afraid  of 
some  Idnd  of  plot  within  the  Pentagon 
to  undermine  the  Volunteer  Army;  but 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  if  there  is 
any  plot  in  the  Pentagon  at  all,  as  I  am 
sure  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  will  bear  me 
out,  it  is  a  plot  to  tell  us  how  good  the 
Volunteer  Army  is. 

It  is  going  to  be  an  expensive  Army 
and  we  hope  to  get  enough  people  to 
carry  on  our  commitments;  but  we  have 
not  yet  had  a  chance  to  really  tell 
whether  it  is  going  to  work. 

Therefore  I  think  we  need,  as  a  wise 
gesture  to  maintain  the  machinery  of 
Selective  Service  in  the  event  we  should 
have  to  fall  back  on  it  in  time  of  enier- 
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gency.  We  all  hope,  and  I  am  sure  all 
the  members  of  our  committee  hope, 
that  it  will  work.  But  let  us  not  elimi- 
nate this  valuable  machinery  before  we 
have  really  found  whether  the  alterna- 
tive really  works. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  listened  to  the  arguments 
and  the  trend  seems  to  run  through  the 
argument  that  we  should  not  require 
tlie  new  18-year-olds  to  register  because 
tliere  are  5  million-plus  who  are  in  the 
Reserves  or  in  the  National  Guard,  the 
inference  being  that  these  people  who 
have  already  served  ought  to  be  avail- 
able to  serve  a  second  time  and  the  new- 
comers should  not  have  any  obUgation. 
I  think  that  is  very  poor  reasoning. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  makes  a  very  sound  point.  In 
addition  to  that,  I  notice  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  suggests  that  in  time 
of  emergency  there  are  600,000  people  in 
the  Retired  Resei-ve.  Certainly  I  hope  we 
are  not  going  to  depend  on  them  if  we 
get  into  a  tough  struggle. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  we  can 
come  to  some  agreement.  We  are  trying 
to  finish  up  this  bill.  Everyone  knows  the 
arguments  pro  and  con  on  this.  They  are 
all  redundant. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  any  amendments  thereto  close  in 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    BOLANO 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  in  13 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  motion  was  made  will  be 
recognized  for  three-quarters  of  a  min- 
ute each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  to  cut  appro- 
priations for  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem from  $47.5  million  to  $28  million. 
The  latter  figure  represents  the  amoimt 
which  the  SSS  estimates  that  it  would 
need  to  close  out  its  activties. 

The  SSS  has  submitted  its  plans  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year,  which  call  for  the 
registration  and  classification  of  2  mil- 
lion young  men  by  nearly  40,000  em- 
ployees, but  for  no  examinations  and 
no  inductions.  This  so-called  standby 
operation  represents  an  outrageous  waste 
of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

It  should  be  obvious  at  this  point  that 
the  draft  is  imnecessary  and  undesirable. 
Former  Defense  Secretary  Melvin  Laird 
stated  that  "the  initial  and  primary 
source  for  augmentation  of  the  Active 
Forces  in  any  future  emergency"  will  be 
the  Reserves.  This  policy  has  been  enun- 


ciated by  both  the  President  and  the 
Congress  as  the  basis  for  an  all-volun- 
teer force.  There  are  2\'2  million  men  in 
the  Ready  Reserve,  and  another  one-half 
mllUon  in  the  Standby  Reserve.  Since 
these  are  the  men  who  will  be  serving 
if,  God  forbid,  they  are  needed,  why  in 
the  world  must  we  continue  to  register 
18-year-olds  who  will  never  even  be  ex- 
amined, much  less  inducted?  This 
amounts  to  paperwork  .'or  the  sake  of 
paperwork,  expense  for  the  sake  of 
spending. 

Furthermore,  I  am  very  skeptical 
about  perpetuating  Federal  data  banks 
with  dossiers  on  millions  of  Americans. 
Since  the  new  registrants  are  not  going 
to  be  called  up,  the  only  effect  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  will  be  to  com- 
pile data  on  their  personal  characteris- 
tics for  use  by  the  Federal  Government. 
This,  to  me,  smacks  of  "Big  Brother"  and 
totalitarianism.  It  is  a  proposal  that  Is 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  American 
way  of  life. 

Another  good  reason  for  terminating 
the  SSS  is  that  it  accounts  for  more  than 
one-fifth  of  all  Fedei-al  crimes.  Any  fail- 
ure to  register  subjects  a  young  man  to 
the  possibility  of  a  5-year  imprisonment 
or  a  $10,000  fine — or  both.  Already,  dur- 
ing the  first  6  months  of  the  "volunteer 
force"  era,  the  Selective  Service  System 
has  reported  increasing  numbers  of 
young  men  who  are  not  registering  under 
the  mistaken  belief  that  they  are  no 
longer  required  to  do  so.  Potentially,  the 
continuation  of  these  foolish  require- 
ments will  mean  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, or  perhaps  millions,  of  American 
boys  will  unwittingly  become  felons. 

The  bloody  and  pointless  war  in  Viet- 
nam revealed  all  too  well  the  danger  of 
placing  millions  of  draftees  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  executive  branch.  At  the 
present  time,  there  are  nearly  2.3  million 
men  and  women  on  active  military  duty. 
These,  along  with  the  several  million 
men  in  the  Reserves,  will  provide  trained 
and  effective  military  power  if  their 
service  is  required  in  large-scale  hos- 
tilities. But  to  maintain  a  skeleton  Selec- 
tive Service  System,  which  can  do  no 
good  and  can  only  be  harmful,  makes  no 
sense  at  all.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  re- 
duce the  appropriation  for  the  SSS  to  the 
amount  needed  for  speedy  and  total 
phasing  out  of  its  operations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  is  recognized. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Messrs.  James 
V.  Stanton,  Drinan,  Owens,  and  Podell 
yielded  their  time  to  Mr.  Matsunaga)  . 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Tiernan).  Passage  of  this 
amendment  would  be  the  functional 
equivalent  of  my  own  legislation  to  re- 
peal the  Military  Selective  Service  Act. 
The  proposed  amendment  also  provides 
every  one  of  us  an  opportunity  to  cast 
an  economy  vote  in  all  good  conscience — 
to  save  the  taxpayers  $19.5  million,  which 
would  otherwise  be  needlessly  appro- 
priated. 

I  believe  that  the  benefits  that  would 
flow  from  passage  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment are  substantial.  The  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  has  spoken  to  that 


matter,  and  I  refer  my  colleagues  for  a 
full  recitation  of  those  benefits  to  page 
20810  of  yesterday's  Congressional 
Record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  possible  jus- 
tification   for    opposing    the    Tiernan 
amendment  that  I  can  think  of  is  that 
the  adoption   of  the   amendment   will 
jeopardize  our  national  security.  All  that 
the  amendment  proposes  to  do  is  to  re- 
duce from  $55  million  to  $28  million, 
funding  for  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem. Frankly,  I  don't  believe  the  amend- 
■^ent  goes  far  enough.  I  tiiink  the  entire 
Amount  of  $55  milUon  should  be  elim- 
'nnated.  The  draft  will  expire  at  the  end 
of  this  month  and  there  will  be  no  need 
to  maintain  c  standby  Selective  Service 
System  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

If  a  Standby  Selective  Service  System 
is  necessary  to  our  national  defense.  I 
certainly  would  not  support  the  pending 
amendment. 

We  need  only  to  look  at  our  recent  na- 
tional history  to  be  convinced  that  a 
standby  Selective  Service  System  is  not 
necessary  to  our  national  security  in 
times  of  peace. 

Should  another  massive  land  war 
break  out,  which  is  not  a  very  likely  pos- 
sibility in  this  nuclear  age,  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  has  at  his  immediate 
disposal  almost  bVz  million  trained  per- 
sonnel, consisting  of  an  active  force  of 
about  2.2  million  men,  another  2.5  mil- 
lion in  ready  reserves,  another  Vn  mil- 
lion in  standby  Reserves,  and  a  part  of 
the  % -million  retired  reservists  subject 
to  recall.  In  addition  there  are  the  early 
volunteers  who  have  always  responded 
in  national  emergencies  throughout  our 
history.  For  example,  there  were  1.7  mil- 
lion volunteers  at  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II.  In  Hawaii  alone,  more  than  10.- 
000  volunteered  within  1  week  after  the 
call  for  volunteers  was  issued. 

If  all  of  these  sources  proved  inade- 
quate, would  a  standby  Selective  Service 
System  help  to  meet  the  emergency?  Ap- 
parently not,  if  history  means  anything. 
In  1950,  for  example,  when  the  Korean 
war  began,  we  did  have  a  standby  sys- 
tem in  operation.  Not  only  were  young 
men  then  being  registered  and  classified, 
they  were  being  given  physical  examina- 
tions, something  that  is  not  proposed  for 
fiscal  1974.  Even  with  physical  exams  as 
part  of  the  standby  system,  it  took  67 
days  from  the  date  this  country  entered 
that  conflict  to  induct  the  first  men. 

Contrast  that  experience  with  that  of 
1940.  when  there  was  no  standby  Selec- 
tive Service  System.  In  view  of  the  tense 
international  situation  which  prevailed  at 
that  time,  the  draft  bill  was  enacted  into 
law  on  September  16,  1940,  and  the  first 
inductions  took  place  on  November  18 — 
just  63  days  later. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the 
drafting  process  is  slower  when  we  have 
a  standby  system  than  when  we  do  not 
have  one,  but  merely  that  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  an  appreciable  difference  in 
the  startup  times  in  the  two  situations. 

There  are,  of  course,  major  differences 
in  other  areas:  unneeded  Federal  ex- 
penditures, inconvenience  and  risk  of 
prosecution  to  millions  of  young  Ameri- 
cans, and  a  contribution  to  the  erosion 
of  congressional  powers. 
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Given  that  balance,  I  urge  the  House 
to  approve  the  pending  amendment,  pro- 
vide funding  only  to  phase  out  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  and  save  the  tax- 
payers of  America  up  to  $55  million 
annually. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Montgomery). 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ichord 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Montgomery.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment, 
I  serve  on  the  Manpower  Subcommittee 
of  the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Services. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  made  a 
comprehensive  report  to  our  subcommit- 
tee only  2  weeks  ago.  The  report  was 
that  they  had  doubts  the  volunteer  con- 
cept was  working. 

They  said  that  the  services  had  to 
recnUt  about  385,000  young  recruits  in 
the  next  fiscal  year,  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office  said,  as  to  the  doubt 
of  the  volunteer  concept  working,  that 
the  military  services  were  coming  up  with 
a  shortfall  of  about  85,000  recruits  in 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

My  point  is,  should  we  do  away  with 
the  Selective  Service  System  when  there 
are  some  indications  that  the  volunteer 
concept  might  not  even  work? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  for  whom  I 
have  great  respect,  knows  that  the  GAO 
testified  before  the  Manpower  Subcom- 
mittee. The  gentleman  will  remember 
that  the  witness  said  there  was  a  range 
between  25,000  and  80,000  and  that  the 
realistic  estimate  was  the  lower  figure. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  has  misstated 
the  GAO  report  which,  on  balance,  be- 
lieve the  volunteer  force  can  work. 
In  addition,  there  are  some  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  assumptions  in  the  GAO 
report  to  which  I  referred  in  my  remarks 
during  general  debate.. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Former  Speaker 
McCormlck  tells  the  story  that  by  one 
vote  in  the  House,  the  Selective  Service 
System  Act  was  continued  in  1940.  If 
this  legislation  would  have  failed  we 
would  have  had  no  selective  system 
machinery  when  Pearl  Harbor  occurred. 
Can  we  take  that  chance  again  today 
30  years  later?  No  we  must  keep  a  Selec- 
tive Service  System  In  order  to  keep  a 
strong  defense. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
(Ms.  Abzug).  •  * 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly 
support  Mr.  TiERNAN's  amendment  de- 
leting funding  for  the  continuation  of 
the  Selective  Service  System. 

In  1940,  when  the  Selective  Service 
and  Training  Act  was  introduced  in  this 
House,  Representative  James  W.  Wads- 
worth  assured  his  colleagues  that — 

This  is  an  emergency  measure  ...  It  Is  not 
an  attempt  to  establish  a  permanent  policy 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

Yet  for  33  years  this  supposedly  tem- 
porary measure  has  governed  the  Uves 
of  millions  of  young  Americans  and  their 
families.  It  has  become  so  completely  a 
way  of  life  that  we  tend  to  forget  that  it 


is  un-American.  It  gives  Government  the 
power  to  compel  its  citizens  to  kill.  We 
have  seen  too  much  of  the  tragic  conse- 
quence of  that  power,  over  the  last  few 
decades. 

It  is  "the  ultimate  power  of  Leviathan 
over  the  individual."  Most  people  now 
believe  that  the  draft  is  ended— and  in- 
deed, thousands  of  yoimg  men  are  un- 
knowingly violating  the  law  by  failing  to 
register.  The  penalty  for  such  failure  is 
stm  5  years  in  jail  and  a  $10,000  fine. 
The  power  to  conscript,  coerce,  and  im- 
prison 5  million  deferred  men  still  rests 
solely  with  the  President. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake — the  draft  will 
not  really  be  ended  until  Congress  abol- 
ishes the  institution  of  the  draft. 

We  are  being  asked  today  to  provide 
$47.5  million — to  maintain  an  active 
standby  system  to  register  men  at  18, 
to  hold  an  annual  lottery,  and  to  classify 
registrants  for  a  "potential  emergency." 
Actually  this  is  to  maintain  925  offices 
and  a  staff  of  4,340  bureaucrats,  includ- 
ing 56  State  boards,  96  appeal  boards, 
as  Presidential  appeals  board,  and  1 
local  board  for  every  county  or  equivalent 
subdivision  in  the  United  States.  Senator 
Proxmire  has  said  that  this  is  "probably 
the  biggest  single  boondoggle  now  going 
on  In  the  Government." 

Even  to  dismantle  this  proliferating 
python  is  said  to  take  $28  million.  I  note 
that  in  May,  however,  the  Director  of 
the  Selective  Service  System  estimated 
that  it  would  take  only  $8  million  to 
close  out  the  Agency.  Why  do  we  now 
hear  $28  million?  Let  us  give  them  as 
little  as  possible  on  the  express  condi- 
tion that  the  Selective  Service  System  be 
immediately  ended  and  dismantled. 

We  do  have  a  Volunteer  Army— the 
budget  included  $4.1  billion  for  increased 
allowances  to  upgrade  regular  military 
forces  to  achieve  an  all-Volunteer 
Army — and  in  case  of  an  emergency  that 
truly  involved  the  security  of  this  Nation, 
we  would  have  no  shortage  of  volunteers. 
A  draft  does  not  shorten  the  time  re- 
quired for  mobilization  and  training, 
which  is  more  a  matter  of  supplies  and 
equipment  than  of  manpower.  Any  con- 
ceivable need  would  be  adequately  met 
by  the  5  million  men  currently  available 
in  Active  and  Reserve  Forces.  This  ap- 
proaches the  number  of  men  in  the 
armed  services  1  full  year  after  World 
War  II  began. 

The  Defense  Department  itself  con- 
cedes that  the  Selective  Service  System 
is  not  necessary  for  national  defense. 
Maj.  Gen.  Leroy  Anderson,  U.S.  Army, 
retired,  a  former  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  says: 

The  only  condition  under  which  this  coun- 
try is  likely  to  need  draftees  again  would 
be  if  it  became  Involved  in  a  lengthy,  large- 
scale,  conventional  ground  war.  Every  in- 
dicator suggests  the  probability  of  this  hap- 
pening to  be  extremely  remote. 

Surely  with  the  desperate  unmet  needs 
that  exist  in  this  country,  we  can  find 
better  ways  to  spend  $47.5  million  than 
in  the  perpetuation  of  this  bureaucracy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bray)  . 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  as- 
sure the  Members  that  every  effort  is 
being  made  tc  make  the  volunteer  army 


work.  I  am  one  of  those  who  still  be- 
Ueve  it  is  possible,  but  I  still  want  to 
have  some  insurance  if  it  does  not  work. 
I  beUeve  the  draft  started  something 
like  30  years  ago.  Today  we  are  draft- 
ing no  one,  for  which  I  am  very  happy 
and  vei-y  proud. 

As  for  the  $28  million,  mentioned  by 
the  author  of  this  amendment,  I  believe 
that  was  to  phase  out  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  they 
asked  for  $55  million  and  it  was  cut  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  $47 
million.  Let  us  not  destroy  the  program. 
It  is  along  the  same  lines  that  you  do  not 
expect  your  house  to  burn  down,  but 
you  still  do  not  cancel  your  insurance 
poUcy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  AsPiN). 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  As  one 
who  has  supported  many  aspects  of  the 
volunteer  army  I  rise  in  opposition  to  it, 
because  I  do  not  believe  that  opposition 
to  this  amendment  means  that  one  is  op- 
posed to  a  volunteer  army. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  in  this 
time  of  transition  there  is  a  need  to  keep 
the  draft.  We  may  need  to  draft  doctors 
and  others.  I  would  like  to  say  that  there 
is  nothing  lost  if  we  keep  it  for  1  more 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  this  coun- 
try needs  a  standby  Selective  Service 
System. 

The  purpose  of  such  a  standby  Selec- 
tive Service  System  is  to  insure  that  the 
Nation  can  handle  any  national  emer- 
gency which  calls  for  the  recruitment 
and  induction  of  large  numbers  of  men 
in  a  short  period.  If  we  suddenly  face  a 
situation  in  which  we  needed  to  dra- 
matically increase  the  number  of  men  in 
uniform,  it  would  take  months  to  orga- 
nize, train,  and  equip  the  offices  of  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  needed  to 
man  an  efficient  and  fair  Selective  Serv- 
ice System. 

A  hastily  thrown  together  Selective 
Service  System  would  undoubtedly  be 
full  of  Inequities. 

Hurried  training  and  overnight  orga- 
nizing would  create,  by  its  very  nature, 
an  inequitable  system  in  which  many 
young  men  may  be  Inducted  who  would 
be  excused  if  a  well-organized  system 
existed. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  standby 
authority  Is  needed  In  case  we  do  not 
reach  our  goal  of  an  all  volunteer  army. 
It  may  be  much  more  expensive  to  re- 
organize and  reestablish  a  Selective 
Service  System  in  a  year,  2  years,  or  5 
years  from  now  than  it  would  be  to  keep 
standby  authority  in  existence.  In  case 
the  volunteer  force  fails,  we  should  be 
ready  to  reinstitute  the  draft  imme- 
diately. 

Nobody  Ukes  conscription.  But  Amer- 
ica must  be  prepared  in  an  equitable  and 
quick  way  to  increase  the  size  of  our  • 
Armed  Forces  in  any  emergency  or  to 
maintain  needed  force  level  if  the  vol- 
imteer  system  fails  to  recruit  enough 
men. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Messrs.  Arm- 
strong and  Treen  yielded  their  time  to 

Mr.  BOLAND.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The   Chair   recog- 
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nizes  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  BoLAND).  Does  the  gentleman 
wish  to  reserve  that  time? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
reserve  the  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  may 
reserve  his  time. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson). 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Selective  Service  System,  operating  on  a 
standby  basis  not  delivering  men  to  the 
armed  services  for  induction,  is  to  the 
country  much  like  an  insurance  policy  is 
to  a  family :  It  is  indispensable  in  time  of 
crisis. 

It  costs  relatively  little  to  operate 
selective  service  on  a  standby  basis  be- 
cause it  can  perform  its  registration  and 
classification  functions  with  reduced 
nimibers  of  employees  and  facilities.  For 
example,  no  one  has  been  drafted  since 
this  year  began  and  selective  service  has 
reacted  quickly:  By  July  1  it  will  have 
reduced  the  number  of  its  administra- 
tive locations  by  about  two-thirds. 

The  funding  request  of  $55  million  for 
the  12  months  ending  June  30,  1974  is  a 
reduction  of  $23  million  from  the  current 
year  level  and  is  less  than  2  percent  of 
the  costs  associated  with  the  great  efforts 
being  made  in  the  attempt  to  achieve  the 
all  volunteer  force. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  watched  with 
interest  the  workings  of  our  draft  system 
and  have  followed  its  developments.  I 
was  somewhat  concerned  therefore 
earlier  this  year  when  I  noticed  printed 
material  circulating  which  had  as  its 
stated  objective  "to  dismantle  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System."  The  material  was 
put  out  by  an  organization  which  calls 
itself  "The  National  Committee  to  Re- 
peal the  Draft"— NCRD.  In  investigating 
I  learned  that  the  position  of  NCRD  is 
based  upon  more  than  one  invalid  con- 
clusion and  that  so-called  "facts"  al- 
leged by  NCRD  are  not  accurate. 

Inasmuch  as  some  of  the  arguments 
today  by  those  who  would  dismantle  our 
Selective  Service  Sy.stem  sound  so  much 
like  the  NCRD  position  I  believe  it  will 
help  make  the  record  complete  to  enter 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  letter 
of  April  9,  1937.  along  with  its  attach- 
ment and  I  request  permission  to  do  so. 
The  letter  is  from  Mr.  Byron  V.  Pepitone, 
Director  of  Selective  Service  in  reply  to 
my  inquiiy  of  him  regarding  NCRD. 

Most  of  us  prefer  there  be  no  need  ever 
to  draft  anyone  into  military  service  and 
hopefully  the  no  draft  situation  which 
now  prevails  in  the  United  States  will  be 
able  to  continue. 

However,  I  feel  it  is  important  to  point 
out  that  elsewhere  in  the  world  men — 
and  yes,  women  too — are  being  drafted. 

In  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, for  example,  each  year  more  than  1 
million  are  drafted. 

On  April  11,  1973.  Andrei  A.  Grechko, 
U.S.S.R.  Minister  of  Defense,  ordered 
citizens  aged  18  years  by  the  day  of  the 
draft  be  drafted  for  active  military  .serv- 
ice in  the  Soviet  Army,  Navy,  and  border 
and  internal  forces.  He  did  so  in  accord 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  law  "on  compulsory 
universal  military  service"  promulgated 
in  October  1967. 

This  law  provides  that  all  male  citizens 


between  the  ages  of  18  and  50  are  sub- 
ject to  military  service  Women  with  cer- 
tain technical  qualifications  such  as  med- 
ical training  are  subject  to  call.  On 
completion  of  conscript  service  enlisted 
men  are  transferred  into  the  reserve 
where  they  remain  until  age  50.  Women 
remain  in  the  reserves  until  age  40. 

I  know  of  no  efforts  by  anyone  inside 
the  U.S.S.R.  which  are  directed  toward 
a  dismantling  of  that  compulsory  mili- 
tary service  system  which  today  is  veiy 
active. 

The  Selective  Service  System  is  in  the 
Nation's  line  of  defense  following  the 
Active  Forces  and  the  Reserve  Forces.  In 
that  connection  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  retention  of  Selective  Service  does 
not  prevent  a  single  voltmteer  from  en- 
listing. 

Recognizing  that  dramatic  changes 
have  taken  place  sine;  the  summer  of 
1970  and  the  approval  of  the  Congress 
to  raise  the  rates  of  pay  for  militai-y  per- 
sonnel in  order  to  achieve  the  all-volun- 
teer force,  it  seems  only  prudent  that, 
having  made  all  these  efforts,  the  Con- 
gress would  go  the  "additional  mile"  and 
keep  intact  the  Selective  Service  System 
in  order  that,  in  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency,  manpower  beyond  the  ability 
of  the  Nation  to  procm-e  through  volun- 
tary means  could  be  obtained  for  our 
defense. 

To  abolish  the  Selective  Esrvicc  Sys- 
tem is  to  gamble  with  the  Nation's  se- 
curity and  inasmuch  as  not  a  single  man 
need  be  drafted  by  merely  keeping  the 
structure  intact,  it  would  seeir  to  be  im- 
prudent at  this  time  for  the  relatively 
small  sum  of  money  involved  in  the  re- 
tention of  the  Selective  Service  System, 
as  compared  to  the  tremendous  sum 
being  invested  in  the  all-voltmteer  force, 
to  dismantle  the  structure  and  to  rely 
upon  the  ability  of  the  all-volunteer 
force  to  do  something  which  in  fact  the 
volunteer  forces  was  never  intended  to 
do — defend  this  Nation  in  time  of  crisis. 

I  include  the  following : 

Selective  Service  System, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  9, 1973. 
Hon.  William  L.  Dickinson, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Congressman  •  Dickinson  :  You  re- 
cently asked  to  what  extent  officials  of  the 
National  Council  to  Repeal  the  Draft  (NCRD) 
had  consulted  with  people  of  this  office.  Tou 
also  asked  for  comments  upon  the  validity 
of  reasoning  in  that  organization's  pam- 
phlet, "Selective  Service  Without  the  Draft." 

There  has  been  no  known  or  recognized 
contact  with  this  Headquarters  by  officials  of 
the  NCRD. 

The  "facts"  alleged  by  the  NCRD  are  quite 
Inaccurate,  and  the  reasoning  Is  no  better. 
For  instance,  the  NCRD  says  that  we  have 
now  reached  the  goal  of  an  all-volunteer 
armed  force.  In  fact,  there  are  about  100,000 
draftees  still  in  service,  and  their  numbers 
will  not  be  reduced  to  zero  for  over  eighteen 
months.  We  have  merely  reached  the  point 
where  the  Department  of  Defense  believes  It 
Is  possible,  by  volunteers  alone,  to  replace 
all  the  men  as  they  are  discharged  at  the 
end  of  their  service — both  draftee  and  volun- 
teer. 

I  am  aware  of  the  content  of  the  letter 
on  this  subject  provided  at  your  request  by 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Per- 
mit me  to  endorse  fully  the  statements  made 
In  that  letter. 

Attached  is  a  brief  discussion  of  each  Is- 
sue raised  in  the  NCRD  pamphlet. 


If  I  may  be  of  further  assistance  In  this 
matter,  please  call  upon  me  at  any  time. 
Sincerely, 

Btbon  V.  Pepitone. 

Selective  Service  WiTHOirr  the  Draft — An 
Analysis 

The  National  Council  to  Repeal  the  Draft — 
NCRD — has  recently  Issued  a  pamphlet  called 
"Selective  Service  Without  the  Draft".  It  pur- 
ports to  be  a  clear  exposition  of  the  issues 
involved  In  "killing  off"  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System,  to  dismantle  entirely  even  a 
standby  means  of  reinitiating  the  draft  in 
the  event  of  a  serious  emergency  where  the 
peacetime  volunteer  system  is  not  enough. 

The  pamphlet  lists  a  number  of  questions 
and  then  provides  the  answers.  Unfortu- 
nately for  clear  understanding  on  the  part  of 
anyone,  friend  or  foe,  on  the  use  of  conscrip- 
tion In  American  life,  the  answers  are  inac- 
curate or  distorted  or  sometimes  a  combina- 
tion of  both.  The  pamphlet  is  more  hindrance 
than  help  In  gaining  an  accurate  appreciation 
of  the  problem  the  American  people  will  face 
in  deciding  whether  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem should  remain  as  the  Congress  now  re- 
quires, able  to  function  In  an  emergency,  or 
dismantled  and  thrown  away  with  the  hope 
It  will  never  again  be  needed,  or  that  if 
needed  It  can  be  quickly  put  together  again. 

As  usually  happens  In  many  of  these  cases, 
the  errors  presented  in  such  distorted  fash- 
Ion,  while  briefly  stated,  can  require  a 
long-winded  exposition  to  give  a  balanced 
consideration  to  all  aspects  of  the  Issue.  At 
the  risk  of  leaving  out  aspects  of  Interest  to 
a  wide  range  of  people,  this  review  will  at- 
tempt only  to  hit  the  hlghspots  of  the 
matter. 

The  flrst  question  asked,  "What  is  the  cur- 
rent status  of  the  draft?".  Is  one  of  two  an- 
swered with  no  error  and  no  distortion. 
NCRD  stated  the  Selective  Service  System  Is 
in  operation  but  no  one  Is  presently  being 
drafted  and  the  Induction  authority  is  not 
being  used. 

The  next  question  was,  "Does  this  mean 
that  we  have  reached  the  goal  of  an  all  vol- 
unteer armed  force  before  the  July  1  target 
date?  NCRD's  answer:  Yes,  there  is  no  need 
to  depend  upon  draftees  to  meet  our  man- 
power needs. 

Pact:  The  answer  Is  "No".  There  are  100.- 
000  draftees  still  in  service.  It  will  be  two 
years  before  they  have  all  been  discharged. 
Since  our  present  forces  are  a  mixture  of 
volunteers  and  draftees,  a  major  problem  of 
the  Pentagon  Is  to  Increase  the  volunteer 
enlistments  to  the  point  where  they  will  re- 
place the  men  being  discharged  who  Include 
both  volunteers  and  draftees.  What  Secretary 
Laird  called  a  great  "experiment"  Is  still  In 
the  test  tube. 

Question:  "What  will  be  the  status  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  afetr  July  1?"  The 
NCRD  says:  Continue  with  its  present  orga- 
nization and  functions  (then  a  real  bowler 
of  an  error)  but  since  the  President's  induc- 
tion authority  expiree  on  July  1,  he  may  then 
no  longer  use  the  System  to  draft  19-year- 
olds. 

Fact:  It  Is  true  that  the  Selective  Service  ■ 
System  will  continue  with  the  fundamentals 
of  Its  function.  Its  mode  of  operation,  how- 
ever, will  shift  to  a  standby  type. 

The  draft  authority  Is  not  now  based  on 
19-year  olds.  The  draft  authority  applies  to 
men  In  the  calendar  year  in  which  they  reach 
age  20.  The  median  age  Is  20,  some  are  19. 
and  some  are  almost  21. 

Question:  "Then  no  one  can  be  drafted 
after  July  1?"  NCRD  says:  The  President 
may  still  draft  millions  of  men  who  have 
been  deferred  and  are  under  age  35  and 
drafting  could  go  on  for  the  next  15  years 
even  without  induction  authority.  They  also 
point  to  the  section  dealing  with  a  "National 
Security  Training  Corps",  an  obsolete  piece 
of  the  law  which  did  provide  for  a  basic 
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training  stint  of  six  months  and  they  say 
this  "could  be  activated  easily". 

Fact:  The  NCbD  has  It  badly  garbled.  Un- 
der the  present  provisions  of  the  law  and 
regulations,  men  aged  26  who  have  been 
previously  deferred  have  not  lost  their  li- 
ability until  age  35  but  the  rules  would  have 
to  be  changed  with  all  of  the  attendant  pub- 
lic fanfeue  of  Justification  before  anyone 
over  age  26  could  be  drafted.  Even  for  those 
under  age  26,  the  only  ones  to  whom  this 
"residual  authority"  could  be  applied  are 
those  whose  basis  for  deferment  has  now  ex- 
pired. The  total  number  Involved  Is  roughly 
estimated  to  be  perhaps  500,000  from  age 
20  to  age  26,  and  not  the  millions  the  NCRD 
claims. 

The  claim  that  the  National  Security 
Training  Corps  can  be  activated  easily  Is 
nonsense.  It  has  never  been  activated.  A 
whole  series  of  actions  by  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  would  need  to  be  taken.  In- 
cluding the  provision  of  necessary  appro- 
priations. If  Congress  did  not  do  its  part  by 
further  legislation  authorizations  and  provi- 
sions of  funds,  it  could  not  be  activated. 
Clearly,  it  Is  a  fundamental  exaggeration  to 
say  this  provision  could  be  done  easily.  Fur- 
ther, these  trainees  would  not  be  members 
of  the  armed  forces  available  for  deployment 
and  combat. 

Question,  "What  Selective  Service  legisla- 
tion. If  any,  does  the  Administration  pro- 
pose?" NCRD  says:  "We  do  not  know"  and 
the  President  has  not  announced  whether 
"he"  would  ask  for  extension  of  the  Induc- 
tion authority  or  modify  the  functions  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  although  he  still 
proposes  to  expeild  $55  million  on  the  Sys- 
tem In  Fiscal  1974. 

Fact:  Officials  of  the  Administration  speak- 
ing to  Congress  and  the  public  have  said 
that  the  Administration  has  no  Intention  of 
asking  for  an  extension  of  Inductions.  They 
also  have  said  unmistakably  what  they  in- 
tend to  do  with  the  functions  of  Selective 
Service  and  the  $55  million  budget  request. 
They  Intend  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  law  to  place  the  Selective  Service  System 
in  a  standby  mode  of  operations,  prepared 
If  the  Congress  authorizes  It,  to  resume  In- 
ductions. 

Question,  "Why  should  we  spend  all  that 
money  on  the  Selective  Service  System  If  we 
are  depending  solely  on  volunteers?"  NCRD 
says:  The  only  possible  argument  Is  for 
Insurance  so  that  "we  might  participate  In  a 
major  ground  war". 

Fact:  Nonsense.  Insurance  Is  correct,  but 
the  participation  In  a  major  ground  war  rep- 
resents a  cockeyed  look  In  the  crystal  ball 
that  only  the  NCRD  seems  capable  of  doing. 
The  rest  of  the  citizens  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing when  the  present  large  group  of  draftees 
are  discharged  that  the  requirements  for  men 
In  uniform  wUl  be  adequately  met  by  volun- 
teer methods.  The  Insurance  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Intentions  to  fight  any  war.  It  Is 
a  prudent  measure  In  case  we  cannot  meet 
peacetime  requirements,  and  an  absolute 
necessity  If  we  should  become  engaged  In 
fighting  that  the  Congress  believes  cannot  be 
supported  by  volunteers  alone. 

Question,  "But  even  In  peacetime  we  could 
have  a  shortage  of  men.  Shouldn't  we  keep 
SelecUve  Service  for  that  posslbUlty?  "  NCRD 
says:  The  shortage  Is  not  likely,  claims  that 
many  things  can  be  done  to  get  enough 
volunteers  In  case  the  present  great  expendi- 
tures don't  accomplish  the  Job  and  that 
those  things  such  as  length  of  enlistment 
periods,  salaries,  fringe  benefits,  etc.,  have 
been  the  military  tradition  for  maintaining 
strengths  for  160  years  and  not  conscripts. 

Pact:  More  nonsense.  Throughout  Amer- 
ican history  through  the  Revolutionary  War 
to  the  present  day,  whenever  the  United 
States  has  needed  more  than  a  mere  skele- 
ton force  (on  one  occasion  a  force  so  small 
that  It  could  not  even  handle  the  Whiskey 
RebeUlon  of  a  few  farmers)  we  have  had  to 


use  conscripts.  In  fact,  the  requirement  for 
military  service  by  all  able-bodied  men  Is  a 
fundamental  tradition  of  democratic  coun- 
tries. In  the  past  the  only  way  that  the 
United  States  has  been  able  to  totaUy  rely 
upon  volunteer  methods  has  been  to  have 
very  small  active  forces,  and  rely  on  time, 
distance  and  our  allies  to  shield  us  while  we 
prepared  the  larger  number  to  put  muscles 
on  the  skeleton  we  had  maintained. 

Question,  What  about  the  insurance  argu- 
ment? "Shouldn't  we  keep  Selective  Service 
on  standby  In  case  of  war?"  NCRD  says: 
"No",  It  would  take  too  long  to  make  draftees 
effective.  A  scheme  of  using  regulars  and  re- 
serves and  "early  volunteers"  would  give 
the  time  to  create  a  draft  system.  They  fur- 
ther claim  that  we  activated  the  draft  rap- 
idly from  scratch  In  World  War  I  and  could 
do  it  faster  today  with  "computerized  tech- 
nology'. When  threatened,  we  have  had  am- 
ple volunteers  at  onset  of  hostilities.  They 
claim  since  it  takes  six  months  to  process 
and  train  draftees  they  have  no  value  In 
emergencies. 

Fact:  Again,  more  nonsense.  It  Is  generally 
true  that  it  takes  six  months  to  prepare  a 
soft,  untrained  man  to  take  his  part  In  a 
military  unit  but  when  you  add  that  six 
months  training  time  to  an  optimistic  six 
months  time  to  prepare  a  new  draft  system, 
these  people  would  have  the  United  States 
stay  in  a  crisis  situation  requiring  drafting 
for  over  a  year  before  the  flrst  man  would  be 
available  for  deployment.  Who  could  think 
this  Is  a  good  scheme? 

We  did  not  activate  a  draft  system  very 
rapidly  from  scratch  during  World  War  I. 
There  had  been  a  number  of  preparations 
made  for  it  since  the  flames  of  the  war  In 
Europe  had  been  visibly  getting  closer  for 
three  years.  In  any  event  It  was  months 
before  the  scrawny  skeleton  of  the  then  vol- 
unteer Army  had  enough  muscles  on  It  from 
draftees  that  it  could  be  deployed  for  battle. 
There  were  not  "ample"  early  volunteers 
rushing  to  overwhelm  the  recruiting  ser- 
geants. With  all  of  the  Government's  most 
intensive  efforts,  the  total  volunteers  In  the 
first  weeks  were  only  30,000  men  from  the 
entire  United  States  and  In  a  war  which 
many  people  now  view  as  a  "popular  war". 

Wliat  "computerized  technology"  would  do 
In  the  absence  of  a  trained,  organized  and 
prepared  Selective  Service  organization  to 
use  the  computers  Is  left  unsaid. 

Question,  "What  If  the  Nation  Is  not 
'clearly'  threatened?"  NCRD  says:  We  should 
not  have  a  standby  organization  because  it 
may  be  used  without  a  "national  consensus". 

Fact:  Once  again,  nonsense.  The  standby 
draft  cannot  be  used  to  begin  the  Induction 
process  until  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  affirmatively  acted  to  give  the 
President  this  authority. 

A  national  consensus?  What  more  do  these 
people  want? 

Question,  "Have  we  ever  had  a  standby 
draft  before?"  NCRD  says:  "Not  exactly". 
They  draw  a  comparison  to  the  situation  In 
1947  and  1948  when  President  Truman  re- 
fused to  ask  Congress  to  reenact  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  and  In  effect  did  what  these 
people  want,  repealed  the  draft  act.  They 
then  have  a  long  list  of  charges  saying  that 
the  Armed  Forces  with  President  Eisenhower, 
then  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  and  the 
apparent  connivance  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Service  Secretaries,  an  appar- 
ently blind  Congress  standing  by,  "sabotaged" 
the  volunteer  concept,  plotting  to  bring  on  a 
manpower  shortage  and  the  relnstitutlon  of 
the  draft  act. 

Fact:  The  NCRD  misstates  the  entire  sit- 
uation and  carefully  avoids  the  opportunity 
to  compare  a  standby  draft  with  a  no  standby 
draft  situation.  They  are  not  telling  the  truth 
when  they  say  the  Armed  Forces  sabotaged 
the  volunteer  concept  by  raising  mental  re- 
quirements for  enlistment.  During  a  good 
portion  of  the  time  the  requirements  were 


lower.  They  say  the  Armed  Forces  limited 
the  number  of  women  and  black  enlistees. 
In  fact.  President  Truman  himself  led  the 
way  in  increasing  the  use  of  both  blacks  and 
women  In  the  Armed  Forces.  They  say  the 
Armed  Forces  replaced  civilian  personnel  with 
uniform  personnel.  In  fact,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Louis  Johnson  went  to  extreme  ef- 
forts In  what  he  called  the  "fat  elimination 
process"  In  which  civilians  replaced  uni- 
formed people.  The  sabotage  claim  Is  a  false 
charge  made  up  out  of  the  whole  cloth. 

The  effort  to  avoid  a  comparison  of  a 
standby  system  with  a  no  standby  condition 
must  have  been  deliberate.  The  facts  as  to 
the  standby  system  were  too  closely  Involved 
In  the  period  they  cite  to  be  overlooked.  The 
Selective  Service  Act  lapsed  in  1947.  For  19 
months  there  were  no  calls  for  induction. 
The  System  was  dismantled  to  a  corporals 
guard  disposing  of  the  cabinets  lull  of  files. 
When  the  strength  of  the  forces  had  declined 
to  a  disastrously  low  level,  Congress  reen- 
acted  the  Selective  Sen-ice  Act  with  the 
greatest  of  urgency  In  reconstructing  the 
machinery.  The  best  that  could  be  done  after 
six  months  was  to  induct  20,000  men. 

The  use  of  the  standby  system  occurred 
shortly  after  the  Nation  recommended  draft- 
ing in  1948.  The  combination  of  drafting  and 
draft  pressure  had  so  Improved  the  strength 
posture  that  beginning  in  January  1949  no 
draft  calls  were  Issued  for  sixteen  months. 
The  System  with  Its  draft  machinery  Intact, 
registering,  classifying  and  examining,  but 
not  Inducting  young  men,  was  In  the  "stand- 
by" mode  attacked  by  the  NCRD.  Then  the 
United  States  was  struck  by  the  surprise 
blow  of  the  Korean  Wtu-.  The  standby  orga- 
nization was  able  to  begin  drafting  within 
two  months  and  at  the  end  of  sis  months 
had  furnished  over  220,000  men. 

The  contrast  is  clear.  No  standby  Is  a  seri- 
ous mistake.  Standby  Is  a  very  low  cost 
method  of  being  sure  that  the  United  Slates 
can  do  what  it  needs  to  do  without  taking 
great  risks,  or  the  heavy  casualties  If  war  be- 
gins when  we  are  In  a  weak  condition.  It 
avoids  tempting  a  rash  opponent  when  he 
believes  we  cannot  react  In  time,  or  with 
enough  strength. 

Question,  "Why  should  Congress  be  in- 
terested in  repeal  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act?" 

NCRD  beHeves:  The  program  Is  wasteful, 
they  could  use  the  money  for  other  things 
and  Congress  should  end  anything  connected 
with  the  draft  In  order  to  regain  Its  Consti- 
tutional power  to  raise  Armies. 

Fact:  Ordinary  prudent  men  and  their 
families  do  not  call  an  Insurance  premium  a 
waste.  The  wasteful  acts  are  those  which 
would  provide  no  Insurance  to  preserve  our 
way  of  life  and  this  marvelous  country  which 
Is  ours.  It  Is  comparing  apples  and  bananas 
to  compare  the  money  for  this  purpose  with 
money  which  could  be  used  for  other  pur- 
poses. Any  mature  student  of  the  political 
processes  knows  to  not  appropriate  money 
for  'one  program  does  not  appropriate  money 
for  some  other  program.  It  Is  normal  good 
business,  as  well  as  Congressional  practice 
to  have  each  program  stand  on  its  own 
merits.  When  you  knock  off  one  appropria- 
tion, that  money  does  not  go  elsewhere  In 
the  appropriations  handled  by  some  other 
Committee. 

Once  again.  It  Is  a  nonsense  Issue  to  make 
a  claim  that  for  Congress  to  maintain  a 
standby  draft  system  whose  Induction  au- 
thority depends  upon  a  specific  Congres- 
sional enactment.  Is  for  Congress  to  lose 
control  of  Its  power  to  raise  Armies.  It  is 
In  fact  a  prudent  and  thoughtful  exercise 
of  its  power  to  raise  Armies. 

Question,  "Why  should  the  Defense  De- 
partment be  interested  In  repeal?" 

NCRD  urges:  If  those  In  the  Defense  De- 
partment do  not  support  the  destruction  of 
the  Selective  Service  System,  It  shows  their 
heart  Is  not  In  the  all  volunteer  approach 
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proving  that  the  military  leaders  of  today  do 
not  rate  with  those  of  the  40°s,  who  bad  to 
leura  their  leadership  skills  In  forces  manned 
r.'.ilely  by  volunteers  In  World  War  II. 

Fact:  Where  were  these  people  In  World 
Witr  II?  Twelve  million  mexi  were  drafted — 
nut  volunteers.  It  Is  a  gross  Insult  to  claim 
tbHt  our  present-day  leaders  do  not  rate 
with  those  of  the  40's.  In  fact,  they  were 
lenders  in  the  40's.  They  learned  their  lead* 
ership  skills  In  an  Army  of  Americans — vol- 
unteers and  draftees  alike.  The  quality  of  the 
troops  Involved  then  as  now  had  nothing 
to  do  with  being  a  draftee  or  a  volvinteer.  It 
is  also  an  insult  to  the  quality  of  the  mag- 
nificent troops  who  served  our  country  In 
World  War  II,  Korea  and  Vietnam,  mostly 
draftees,  or  do  these  people  mean  that  the 
difficulty  of  leading  volunteers  Is  stich  that 
leadership  skills  thus  learned  are  en- 
hanced? The  thought  occurs,  perhaps  they 
never  served  at  all  themselves  and  have  no 
firsthand  experience  at  all. 

Question.  "Why  should  the  President  be 
Interested  in  repeal?" 

NCRD  states:  For  reasons  mentioned 
above,  the  President's  Interest  in  such  repeal 
stems  from  a  desire  to  show  that  he  mean.s 
business   abotit   all    volunteer   forces. 

Pact:  The  President  and  the  Pentagon 
leaders,  making  strenuous  efforts  to  achieve 
an  all  volunteer  force,  premised  their  action 
to  get  such  a  force  upon  the  fact  that  there 
would  be  a  standby  Selective  Service  System. 
This  standby  mode  of  operation  for  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  was  part  and  parcel 
of  the  Gates  Commission  recommendation  to 
.seek  an  all  volunteer  peacetime  force.  This 
fact  seems  to  be  conveniently  forgotten  by 
the  NCRD  and  Its  adherents. 

Question,  "Will  draft  repeal  bills  be  intro- 
duced In  this  session  of  Congress?" 

NCKD  says:  "Yes". 

Pact:  Yes,  In  the  first  and  last  responses 
only  does  the  NCRD  give  an  answer  with  a 
reasonable  resemblance  to  accuracy. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Dan  Daniel  > . 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
dismantling  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem at  this  time  would  be  a  grave  mis- 
take. While  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  expressed  some  optimism  about  the 
success  of  the  all-volunteer  force  con- 
cept, many  others  do  not  in  the  least 
sliare  this  optimism. 

The  General  Accoimting  Office,  the 
Brookings  Institute,  my  own  committee, 
have  all  examined  tlie  potential  for  suc- 
cess and  find  only  moderate  encourage- 
ment. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  at  best 
hopeful.  Indeed,  the  only  group  which 
finds  the  all-volimteer  force  concept  suc- 
cessful are  those  who  propose  here  today 
to  eliminate  the  selective  system.  Would 
that  we  might  solve  all  oiu:  national  prob- 
lems so  easily.  We  would  simply  announce 
tliey  had  been  solved,  even  in  the  face  of 
contradictory  evidence,  and  move  on  to 
other  things. 

A  true  all- volunteer  force  must  be  com- 
posed of  three  separate  elements:  (1)  the 
volunteer  active  force:  (2)  the  volunteer 
reserve  force :  and  (3)  a  backup  selective 
.service  system. 

After  some  6  montlis  of  operation  in 
the  absence  of  the  draft,  we  have  not  had 
an  ample  opportimity  to  test  recruiting 
for  the  first  element,  and  the  second  ele- 
ment is  in  serious  difficulty  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  with  a  67,000-man  luiderman- 
ning  expected.  This  is  especially  dlsturb- 
infif.  since  under  the  total-force  concept 
tiie.se  Reserves  must  be  relied  upon  for 


manning  in  the  event  of  a  national  emer- 
gency. 

We  are  in  a  period  of  changing  po- 
litical, social  and  economic  patterns. 
There  are  uncertainties  about  the  struc- 
tiu-e  and  content  of  our  U.S.  military 
forces  for  the  future.  After  hving  with 
the  draft  for  more  than  a  generation,  and 
having  existed  for  generations  before 
that  with  a  minimimi  military  struc- 
ture, we  are  embarking  on  uncharted 
waters.  There  is  only  one  hard  fact  avail- 
able to  us — in  any  future  national  emer- 
gency, we  will  be  denied  the  one  ele- 
ment previously  provided,  and  which  we 
will  never  have  again.  That  element  is 
time.  In  a  world  of  instantaneous  at- 
tack and  response,  we  cannot  afford 
this  luxury  heretofore  enjoyed  in  ac- 
quiring the  manpower  for  our  defense. 

It  is  not  my  intent  to  depreciate  the 
all-volunteer  force  concept,  but  simply 
to  emphasize  it  is  a  concept.  Despite  all 
oiu-  wishful  thinking,  it  is  not  a  reality. 
It  is  not  an  accomplished  fact. 

We  are  all  hopeful  of  detente.  But 
at  this  point,  detente  is  a  dream — a  goal. 
Detente  is  not  a  reality,  either.  And  if 
it  is  achieved,  it  is  at  best  only  an  in- 
terim state  on  the  path  to  i-eal  and  last- 
ing peace. 

Until  such  time  as  more  concrete  evi- 
dence than  now  exists  is  developed,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  support  of 
the  modest  Selective  Service  System 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1974 — $47  million 
is  a  reasonable  price  to  pay  for  a  na- 
tional security  insurance  policy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mi-, 
Steiger). 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Steiger 
of  Wisconsin  yielded  his  time  to  Mr. 

BOLAND.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr, 
Peyser). 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Peyser 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Nichols). 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

As  we  consider  the  matter  of  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  Selective  Service 
System  for  fiscal  year  1974,  I  believe  we 
need  to  look  back  in  time.  A  standby 
draft  system  is  not  something  that  the 
Selective  Service  System  dreamed  up  in 
order  to  stay  in  business  next  year. 
When  you  look  at  the  record,  it  Is  evi- 
dent that  a  standby  draft  system  has 
been  an  integral  part  of  the  all-volun- 
teer army  concept  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  all-volunteer  Army  dis- 
cussion a  few  years  ago.  As  you  well  re- 
member, it  was  the  Gates  Commission 
which  the  President  appointed  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  Implementing  the  all - 
volunteer  Army.  In  his  charge  to  the 
Gates  Commission,  the  Piesident  not 
only  requested  that  it  study  the  all-vol- 
unteer Army  concept  but  that  it  also 
study  what  sort  of  standby  draft  ma- 
chinery should  be  maintained.  That  was 
in  1969 — 4  years  ago.  A  year  later,  in 
1970,  when  the  Commission  made  its 
now  famous  report  recommending  the 
establishment  of  an  all-volimteer  Army, 
it  addressed  an  entire  chapter  of  its  re- 
port to  the  question  of  a  standby  draft. 


The  Commission's  recommendations 
echo  the  plans  made  for  selective  serv- 
ice's operation  during  fiscal  year  1974. 
The  Commission  recommended  that  a 
register  of  all  males  who  might  be  con- 
scripted when  essential  for  national  se- 
curity be  maintained.  Selective  serv- 
ice will  be  doing  that  during  fiscal  year 
1974.  The  Commission  recommended 
that  a  system  for  selection  of  inductees 
be  maintained. 

Selective  Service  will  be  doing  that 
during  fiscal  year  1974,  but  of  course  will 
not  be  drafting  anyone.  The  Gates  Com- 
mission recommended  that  specific  pro- 
cedures for  the  notification,  examination 
and  induction  of  those  to  be  conscripted 
be  maintained,  and  Selective  Service  will 
be  doing  that  in  fiscal  year  1974.  Finally, 
the  Gates  Commission  recommended  that 
an  organization  be  kept  to  maintain  the 
register  of  young  men  and  to  administer 
the  procedures  for  induction.  And  Selec- 
tive Service  wUl  be  doing  that  in  fiscal 
year  1974.  In  fact,  It  appears  that  Selec- 
tive Service  will  be  doing  those  things 
recommended  by  the  Gates  Commission, 
but  will  be  doing  no  more  than  that. 

Hence,  just  as  the  President  and  the 
Congress  have  accepted  the  Gates  Com- 
mission's recommendation  for  the  adop- 
tion of  an  all-volunteer  armed  force,  so 
we  should  now  also  accept  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  regarding  the 
maintenance  of  an  active  standby  draft 
system.  For,  as  the  Gates  Commission 
stated — 

The  rationale  for  providing  a  standby  draft 
la  the  possible  urgent  need  for  the  nation 
to  act  quickly. 

Even  if  the  first  man  were  inducted 
on  the  first  day  of  a  mobilization,  he 
would  not  be  available  for  combat  for  4 
to  6  months  because  of  the  necessity  to 
train  him.  The  Gates  Commission  in 
their  planning  for  the  all-volunteer  armv 
aptly  realized  that  the  draft  mechanism 
must  be  kept  Intact  in  order  to  supple- 
ment the  all-volunteer  force  and  the  Re- 
serves in  time  of  national  emergency.  If 
the  Gates  Commission,  as  innovative 
and  bold  as  it  was,  concluded  after  much 
study  of  the  problem  that  a  standby  draft 
system  was  necessary,  I  believe  that  we 
can  have  faith  in  their  recommendation. 

In  conclusion,  I  firmly  believe  that  if 
we  are  to  implement  the  all-volunteer 
army  concept,  we  should  Implement  it 
all  the  way,  not  Just  half  tlie  way.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to 
approve  the  appropriation  for  Selective 
Service  so  that  a  standby  draft  system, 
which  has  always  been  part  of  the  all- 
volunteer  army  concept,  will  remain  in 
existence. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Nichols  > 
yield  ? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland)  , 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry,  let  me  say  that  the 
Director  of  the  Selective  Service  System 
requested  $55  million  for  their  activities 
In  fiscal  year  1974. 1  might  also  say  that 
the  original  request  to  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  was  $65  million, 
although  it  was  cut  to  $55  million. 

That  was  the  amount  requested  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The  Chair  recog- 
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nizes  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  RoussELOT). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Tieman  amend- 
ment to  reduce  fimding  for  the  Selective 
Service  System  in  this  fiscal  year  1974 
appropriations  bill  from  $47.5  million  to 
the  phaseout  level  of  $28  million. 

The  induction  authority  expires  June 
30.  and  neither  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee nor  the  administration  has  indi- 
cated that  a  last  minute  extension  of  this 
authority  will  be  sought.  Without  the 
main  purpose  of  its  existence — to  draft — 
it  does  not  seem  reasonable  or  a  wise  use 
of  public  tax  dollars  that  the  Selective 
Service  should  continue  to  receive  oper- 
ating appropriations.  Former  Secretary 
of  Defense  Laird  stated  on  January  27, 
1973: 

Use  of  the  draft  has  ended.  Henceforth, 
the  Armed  Forces  will  depend  exclusively  on 
volunteers. 

Former  Assistant  Defense  Secretary 
for  Manpower  and  Resei-ve  Affairs  Kelley 
stated  on  April  25,  1973: 

The  draft  has  ended  and  we  have  achieved 
an  all-volunteer  force.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  we  don't  need  the  draft  to  meet 
OIU*  peacetime  military  requirements. 

Argiunents  that  full  fimding  is  needed 
in  fiscal  year  1974  to  support  a  Selective 
Service  "standby"  operation  that  plans 
to  register  and  classify  2  million  young 
men  in  order  to  Insure  against  military 
manpower  shortages  just  cannot  be  his- 
torically substantiated.  In  past  emer- 
gencies such  as  World  War  I,  and  prior 
to  our  entry  into  World  War  II,  the  draft 
has  effectively  been  implemented  with- 
out such  a  "standby"  operation.  In  addi- 
tion, under  this  operation,  the  Selective 
Service  would  be  classifying  young  men 
without  physical  examinations.  Such 
classifications  would,  therefore,  not  be 
legitimate  or  accurate. 

During  the  17-month  period  prior  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war,  the 
Selective  Service  was  operating  under  a 
"standby"  system  registering,  classifying, 
and  examining  young  men,  but  it  was 
still  67  days  before  the  first  men  were 
drafted.  In  1940,  over  a  year  before  our 
declaration  of  war,  the  Selective  Service 
without  a  "standby"  operation  started 
inducting  men  63  days  after  a  draft  bill 
was  enacted.  The  real  insurance  against 
military  manpower  shortages  is  for  the 
Congress  to  continue  to  improve  salaries 
and  fringe  benefits  of  military  person- 
nel in  order  to  compete  for  manpower 
just  as  all  employers  must  do. 

Including  the  $15  million  for  building 
rent  in  the  GSA  budget,  the  total  amount 
for  the  Selective  Service  would  be  $62.5 
million  in  fiscal  year  1974  with  no  induc- 
tions if  the  House  approves  the  $47.5  mil- 
lion recommended  in  this  bill,  H.R.  8825. 
Compare  this  with  the  $71  million  in 
fiscal  year  1967  when  an  estimated  288,- 
000  men  were  inducted.  The  fiscal  year 
1974  "standby"  operation  would  provide 
for  925  board  locations,  56  State  and  1 
national  headquarters,  and  a  yearend 
strength  of  4,340  paid  employees— from 
approximately  7,200  paid  employees  in 
February  1973.  All  this  to  perform  a 
function  that  no  longer  exists. 

A  compulsory  system  of  military  serv- 
ice is  neither  necessary  for  the  defense 


and  security  of  the  United  States  nor 
consistent  with  the  rights,  freedoms,  and 
responsibilities  of  young  Americans.  The 
Tieman  amendment  gives  the  House  the 
opportunity  to  totally  affirm  its  support 
of  the  all-volunteer  military. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Hunt)  . 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  amendment. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Messrs.  Hunt 
and  Rhodes  yielded  their  time  to  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  as  a  firm,  strong  supporter  of 
the  voluntary  military  force.  I  think  it 
is  working  as  well  as  we  could  hope  in  a 
short  period  of  time.  I  think  it  will  work. 
If  this  amendment  is  approved,  I  think 
you  will  see  the  end  of  the  all  volunteer 
military  force. 

I  would  like  to  challenge,  if  I  may,  one 
or  two  comments  of  my  friend  from 
Hawaii.  As  I  said  earlier,  if  this  amend- 
ment is  approved,  in  effect,  you  are  put- 
ting those  who  went  into  the  military 
service  and  served,  whether  it  was  in 
Vietnam  or  Europe,  under  double  jeop- 
ardy. You  are  going  to  ask  them  to  have 
served  on  one  occasion  and  to  be  most 
eligible  to  serve  a  second  time.  You  are 
going  to  eliminate  from  even  registering 
the  newcomers  at  the  age  of  18.  I  think 
that  is  double  jeopardy. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  an- 
swer, if  I  might,  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii. 

He  said  at  the  time  of  Korea  it  took 
63  days,  as  I  recall  his  comment,  to  get 
the  first  Selective  Service  draftee  in  the 
military.  The  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
was  not  in  the  Congress  in  1950  when 
the  war  in  Korea  began.  I  had  been  here 
for  a  year  or  two.  The  facts  are  that  as 
soon  as  Mr.  Truman  sent  our  forces  into 
Korea  he  called  up  the  National  Guard 
and  he  called  up  the  Army  Reserves, 
which  makes  the  precise  point  that  I  am 
trying  to  make — the  feUows  who  had 
served  in  World  War  n  and  who  were 
still  in  the  Reserves  and  were  still  in  the 
National  Guard  when  Mr.  Truman  sent 
our  troops  into  Korea  were  called  back 
for  a  second  tour  of  service. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  Tieman 
amendment  will  force,  whoever  is  Presi- 
dent in  the  future  to  do.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  fair,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is 
equitable,  and  it  amazes  me  that  my 
friend  from  Hawaii  would  want  to  put 
5.5  million  young  men  in  double 
jeopardy. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  WUl  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  will  be  glad 
to. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  gentleman 
definitely  misunderstood  me,  because  I 
mentioned  the  Korean  conflict  and 
World  War  n  as  contrasting  cases  to 
show  that  there  is  no  need  for  a  standby 
Selective  Service.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  war  we  did  have  a  standby  Se- 
lective Service  System,  whereas  in  1940. 
immediately  preceding  World  War  n  we 


had  no  Selective  Service  System.  Yet  it 
took  less  time  to  draft  our  first  men  into 
service  in  1940  than  It  did  during  the 
Korean  conflict. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  But  you  put 
people  in  double  jeopardy  under  the  pro- 
gram that  you  are  talking  about. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Talcoxt). 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Tier- 
nan). 

Br.  Chairman,  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  there  are  several  mis- 
representations that  have  been  uninten- 
tionally made  here  this  afternoon.  The 
$28  million  is  to  phaseout  the  Selective 
Service  System;  it  is  not  to  operate  the 
Selective  Service  System  for  1  year.  I 
repeat,  it  is  to  phaseout  the  Selective 
Service  System.  That  is  quite  different 
from  operating  the  system  for  1  year. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  civilian  agency. 
It  is  not  a  military  agency,  and  we  have 
probably  gotten  the  most  dollar  value 
from  the  Selective  Service  System  that 
we  have  from  any  other  agency  of  the 
Government,  because  there  are  so  many 
volunteers  connected  with  it.  We  need 
planning,  we  need  personnel,  we  need 
boards,  we  need  procedures.  I  think  that 
it  is  extremely  important  that  we  do 
keep  them  ready,  so  that  if  we  do  need 
them  they  can  respond  rapidly  and 
effciently. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Boland)  to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentlemen  yielding  their  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  matters  that 
I  think  ought  to  be  cleared  up  is  with 
reference  to  the  statement  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Selective  Service  System  re- 
questing only  $27  million  for  fiscal  year 
1974. 
Let  me  read  from  the  hearing : 
Mr.  Pepttone.  My  original  request  was 
made  on  the  15th  of  September.  The  original 
request  in  terms  of  dollars  was  for  $65  mU- 
llon  as  opposed  to  the  $55  mlUion  which  we 
are  now  requesting. 

Mr.  BoLANo.  Was  there  any  Indication  by 

the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that 

you  ought  to  get  a  lot  less  than  $55  mUUon? 

Mr.  Pektone.  We  had  some  verv  serious 

discussions  about  It. 

Mr.  Boland.  Of  course,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
tell  the  Congress  what  those  serious  discus- 
sions were,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Pepitone.  I  wovildn't  mind  teUing  the 
Congress.  We  ranged  from  $27  mlUlon  to  $55 
million,  as  reflected  In  this  budget.  However, 
as  a  determinant  In  what  we  came  up  with, 
we  actually  measured  our  ability  to  react  In 
a  national  emergency  against  the  require- 
ments that  the  Department  of  Defense  could 
predict  for  their  manpower  needs  on  the 
basis  of  their  ability  to  accept  people  and 
train  people  over  a  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  $28  miUion  pro- 
posed in  this  amendment  will  absolutely 
kill  the  Selective  Service  System. 

The  Selective  Service  System  will,  and 
must — see  section  4(a),  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act — continue  to  classify  all 
registrants  in  one  of  the  21  different  clas- 
sifications when  it  is  functioning  in  a 
standby  role  after  July  1,  1973.  By  thus 
action  a  pool  of  20-year-old  men  will  be 
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Identified  as  available  each  calendar  year 
if  the  Congress  should  remove  the  re- 
strictions on  the  authority  to  induct  men 
into  service.  It  may  be  that  the  sequence 
of  events  is  not  clear  to  people  not  fam- 
iliar with  the  system. 

Every  man  must  register  when  he  be- 
comes 18.  At  this  time  he  is  given  an 
administrative  classification  of  1-H.  At 
this  age  he  is  not  eligible  to  be  in  the 
pool  of  men  available  to  be  drafted. 

During  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
man  reaches  his  19th  birthday  he  re- 
ceives his  lottery  number,  technically 
known  as  "Random  Sequence  Number." 
This  number  is  assigned  to  him  accord- 
ing to  the  date  of  his  birth  as  determined 
in  the  annual  lottery  held  early  in  the 
calendar  year  for  each  year  group.  Dur- 
ing all  the  time  after  registering,  he  has 
kept  his  local  board  informed  of  his  cor- 
rect address. 

As  this  19-year-old  group  approaches 
the  year  in  which  they  reach  their  20th 
birthday,  the  local  boards  will  begin  the 
classification  of  the  lowest  numbered 
men.  They  will  classify  out  of  class  1-H 
into  one  of  the  20  other  classifications 
about  one-fourth  of  the  men  of  that  par- 
ticular year  group.  Thus  when  this  year 
group  reaches  the  year  in  which  they  are 
eligible  for  induction,  the  Nation  will 
have  identified  a  reasonably  sized  pool 
of  men  as  available  if  the  Congress  pro- 
vides the  authority  for  their  induction. 

As  a  part  of  this  cla.ssiflcation  process 
each  man  is  asked  to  fill  out  a  question- 
naire disclosing  his  circumstances.  It  is 
at  this  time  he  begins  the  process  of  es- 
tablishing to  the  local  board  his  eligibil- 
ity for  some  other  classification  than 
1-A,  available  for  induction.  The  local 
board  will  then,  based  on  the  facts  dis- 
closed in  each  man's  file,  classify  him  in 
the  lowest  classification  for  which  he 
is  eligible. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  classifica- 
tion process  does  not  include  any  of  the 
work  done  at  the  Armed  Forces  examin- 
ing and  entrance  stations  in  examining 
the  man  to  see  if  he  is  acceptable  by  the 
standards  of  the  Defense  Department. 
The  determination  of  acceptability  for 
service  is  made  by  the  agencies  of  the 
Defense  Department.  When  made  known 
to  the  local  board,  this  material  supports 
the  man's  correct  classification. 

Do  we  need  a  Selective  Service  System? 
Thjit  is  a  determination  that  the  Mem- 
bers on  the  floor  of  the  House  have  to 
make. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
said  that  they  want  a  standby  Selective 
Service  System. 

The  Gates  Commission,  which  is  re- 
sponsible more  than  anyone  else  for  the 
volunteer  concept,  indicated  we  need  a 
standby  system. 

The  National  Security  Council  says  we 
need  it. 

The  American  Legion  and  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  say  that  we  need  it. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  think  that 
we  ought  to  preserve  the  standby  system, 
and  I  urge  that  you  support  the  $47.5 
million  level  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 

TiERNAN). 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  in  the  process 
of  going  to  an  all-volunteer  Armed 
Forces.  To  say  that  we  could  get  along 
without  any  armed  force  is  to  be  naive 
in  the  extreme. 

History  shows  that  no  nation  has  ever 
been  able  to  maintain  an  all-volunteer 
armed  force  without  the  encouragement 
of  a  draft  or  some  form  of  selective 
service. 

We  are  launching  on  a  program  that 
has  never  worked.  That  is  not  to  say  it 
won't  work  and  I  think  the  all-volimteer 
Armed  Forces  concept  is  an  idea  whose 
time  has  arrived. 

We  are  ti-ying  to  make  the  concept 
succeed  by  providing  sufficient  incen- 
tive—through salaries  and  other  benefits 
so  we  don't  have  to  resort  to  a  draft  in 
case  of  emergency. 

But,  we  need  some  system  to  respond 
in  case  of  emergency.  Fortunately,  the 
Selective  Service  Act  prevailed  by  one 
vote  in  1940.  Otherwise,  we  could  have 
been  in  serious  trouble  when  attacked  by 
the  Japanese  the  following  year. 

The  budget  will  be  reduced  from  $92 
million  for  fiscal  year  1973  to  $47.5 
million. 

We  need  to  maintain  a  standby  reserve 
capability — and  we  need  to  know  the 
extent  of  our  manpower  capability  in 
case  of  an  emergency. 

The  Selective  Service  system  must  be 
prepared  to  respond  to  the  national  se- 
curity requirements  in  a  world  where 
few  things  are  certain,  especially  na- 
tional defense  requirements.  We  cannot 
reduce  their  budget  below  $47.5  million. 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Tiernan). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Tiernan) 
there  were — ayes  45;  noes  113. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MB.  BLACKBURN 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows : 
Community  Development 
model  cities  programs 

For  financial  assistance  in  connection  with 
planning  and  carrjrlng  out  comprehensive 
city  demonstration  programs,  as  authorized 
by  title  I  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  3301),  $160,000,000,  to 
remain  avaUable  until  June  30,  1975. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofifered  by  Mr.  Blackburn: 
Page  4,  Line  18,  strike  $150  million"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$50  million". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

(Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  at 
this  time,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  appro- 
priate to  relay  some  comments  relevant 
to  our  discussion  made  by  the  two  most 
recent  Secretaries  of  Defense,  the  Hon- 
orable Elliot  L.  Richardson  and  the  Hon- 
orable Melvin  R.  Laird. 


Mr.  Richardson,  In  his  special  report 
of  March  1973,  quoted  the  conclusion  of 
the  Gates  Commission,  which  stated: 

We  unanimously  believe  that  the  nation's 
Interest  will  be  better  served  by  an  all-volun- 
teer force,  supported  by  an  effective  standby 
draft,  than  by  a  mixed  force  of  volunteers 
and  conscripts. 

Mr.  Laird,  in  his  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  of  August  1972,  stated: 

Our  experience  to  date  in  reducing  reliance 
on  the  draft  confirms  the  wisdom  of  having 
extended  the  authority  to  July  1,  1973,  thus 
allowing  sufficient  time  to  phase  out  of  draft 
reliance  and  test  the  effectiveness  of  a  variety 
of  programs  for  the  all-volunteer  force  while 
maintaining  the  strength  and  quality  of  our 
military  forces. 

Mr.  Laird  goes  on  to  say : 

Some  may  be  tempted  to  compromise  the 
strength  of  our  forces  in  the  haste  to  elim- 
inate the  draft.  This  Administration  cannot 
be  placed  In  the  position  of  reducing  forces 
below  the  levels  necessary  for  national  de- 
fense, or  denigrating  their  quality,  because 
it  has  acted  too  soon  to  eliminate  the  draft. 

Both  of  these  men  are  acutely  aware 
of  the  delicate  discussions  in  which  we 
have  been,  and  even  now  are,  involved 
concerning  disarmanent  and  mutual 
force  reductions.  If  we  place  om*selves  in 
a  position  of  dismantling  Selective  Serv- 
ice before  the  all-volunteer  force  concept 
has  had  sufficient  time  to  prove  that  it  is 
a  viable  alternative  to  conscription,  then 
we  incur  the  risk  of  bargaining  from  a 
weakened  position — something  we  can  ill 
afford. 

At  present,  several  important  bills  are 
before  Congress  that  are  all  aimed  at 
improving  the  chances  of  success  of  the 
all-volunteer  army. 

The  Brookings  Institution  report  to  tiie 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  raises 
serious  questions  as  to  the  advisability 
of  adopting  various  proposals  aimed  at 
bolstering  the  number  and  qualifications 
of  volunteers  until  more  intensive  study 
on  their  effectiveness  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

At  a  time  when  It  appears  that  we  are 
making  great  strides  toward  making  the 
all-volunteer  army  a  reality — something 
never  before  accomplished  by  a  nation  of 
this  size — let  us  not  make  irresponsible 
or  emotional  decisions  in  shaping  a 
course  for  this  Nation  that  future  gen- 
erations will  be  forced  to  live  with.  Pa- 
tience and  well-planned  action  must  be 
our  watchword. 

We  would  be  less  than  prudent  in  dis- 
mantling the  "old"  before  thoroughly 
testing  the  "new." 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  this  amendment  and  one  other, 
which  I  would  hope  I  can  offer  and  have 
considered  immediately  after  we  have 
considered  this  amendment,  because  the 
arguments  for  and  against  are  both  the 
same.  We  only  deal  with  the  amounts  of 
money  in  my  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  about  the  Better  Com- 
munities Act,  and  we  have  had  some  say, 
in  effect,  "We  never  heard  of  such  a  bill, 
or  at  least  none  is  pending  before  the 
Congress  at  this  time,  and,  therefore, 
we  should  not  consider  It  in  our  delib- 
erations here  this  afternoon." 

But,  let  me  call  the  attention  of  every 
member  of  the  committee  to  the  fact 
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that  the  Better  Communities  Act  was 
adopted  as  part  of  the  Housing  Act  last 
year.  There  was  no  substantial  opposi- 
tion to  it,  and  I  do  not  want  to  misstate 
the  facts,  but  the  best  memory  I  have 
is  that  the  Better  Communities  part  of 
the  Housing  Act  was  adopted  without 
a  dissenting  vote.  That  is  my  best  and 
my  most  honest  memory  about  it.  I  have 
every  reason  to  be  confident  that  when 
a  Better  Commimities  Act  is  presented 
on  the  floor  of  this  House — and  the  only 
reason  it  was  not  presented  last  year 
was  because  the  Housing  Act  of  last 
year  was  so  large  in  money;  I  think 
we  were  talking  in  terms  of  $10 ',2  or  $11 
billion — it  covered  such  a  broad  range 
of  subject  matters  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  and  I  think  properly  so,  said 
that  at  that  late  hour  of  the  session 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  bring  a  bill  of 
that  scope  and  size  and  variety  of  sub- 
ject matters  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

So  the  Better  Communities  Act  died 
as  a  part  of  the  death  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment  is  to  red.uce  the  amount  of 
money  that  is  being  appropriated  for 
the  Model  Cities  program.  There  are 
many  horror  stories  that  I  could  repeat 
at  this  time  about  the  problems  that 
have  arisen,  about  the  waste,  the  mis- 
management, and  the  lack  of  tangible 
successes  in  the  Model  Cities  program, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  reiterate  all  of 
that  for  the  benfit  of  those  who  are  fami- 
liar with  them  anyway. 

What  I  am  going  to  say  is  this.  We 
are  not  legislating  in  a  vacuum.  We  know 
that  other  proposals  and  other  methods 
of  dealing  with  the  problems  of  our 
cities  are  going  to  be  presented  to  the 
Congress. 

We  are  trying  to  get  away  from  the 
categorical  grant  programs  that  we  have 
now  before  us.  We  are  trying  to  get  away 
from  the  redtape.  We  are  trying  to  get 
away  from  the  delays.  We  are  trying  to 
get  away  from  the  bureaucracies.  We  are 
ti-ying  to  get  away  from  the  regulations 
that  are  causing  so  many  headaches  In  so 
many  of  our  cities. 

It  is  the  Better  Commimities  Act  that 
does  present  the  alternative  and  realistic 
method  of  approach  toward  solving  the 
problems  of  our  cities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment,  which  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  money  which  is  called  for  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  is  to  per- 
mit an  easy  dovetailing,  a  realistic  dove- 
tailing of  the  cessation  of  the  categorical 
grant  programs  into  the  beginning  of  the 
Better  Commimities  Act,  which  we  hope 
and  expect  will  have  become  effective  the 
first  part  of  next  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amount  I  have  sub- 
stituted for  the  amount  recommended  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  is  an 
amount  that  was  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment after  long  and  careful  con- 
sideration. The  amount  that  is  recom- 
mended is  the  amount  that  is  necessary 
to  not  create  undue  hardships  on  those 
cities  that  now  have  ongoing  Model 
Cities  programs.  Once  they  begin  to  func- 
tion under  the  Better  Communities  Act, 
then  it  is  up  to  the  mayors  and  then  it  Is 
up  to  the  individual  county  commission- 


ers and  others  to  make  their  own  deci- 
sions as  to  where  they  will  channel  the 
money. 

The  President's  budget  proposed  no 
appropriation  for  the  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1974.  It  assumed  that 
the  funds  provided  through  1973  would 
permit  cities  to  sustain  a  substantial  level 
of  activity  through  the  transition  to  the 
implementation  of  the  Better  Communi- 
ties Act.  The  act,  proposed  for  enact- 
ment in  time  to  be  effective  on  July  1, 
1974,  would  replace  the  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram iand  six  other  community  develop- 
men;  programs  with  a  program  of  special 
revenue  sharing. 

As  indicated  in  testimony  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  howi-ver,  the 
Department  invited  mayors  in  to  re- 
view their  individual  situations.  This  re- 
view has  now  been  completed.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  review,  HUD  found  that  some 
substantial  inequities  and  hardships 
would  exist  in  some  communities  as  a 
result  of  the  assumptions  built  into  the 
1974  budget.  In  then-  judgment,  an  ap- 
propriation of  from  $50  to  $75  million 
would  be  sufficient  to  cover  these  sit- 
uations. 

In  providing  fimding  in  fiscal  year 
1973,  program  levels  for  nonplanned  var- 
iation cities  averaged  about  70  percent 
of  past  levels.  Within  this  grouping  those 
cities  which  received  over  85  percent  ap- 
pear to  be  reasonably  capable  of  a  smooth 
transition  to  funding  under  the  Better 
Communities  Act. 

The  HUD  review  indicated,  however, 
that  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  cities 
funded  at  below  the  85 -percent  level,  the 
sharpness  of  the  cut  results  In  reduc- 
tions of  service-oriented  programs,  per- 
sonnel and  services  incompatible  with  a 
proper  transition  to  funding  under  the 
Better  Communities  Act.  To  rectify  this 
situation  for  these  cities  would  require 
an  Increase  in  funding  levels  by  an 
amount  of  from  $50  to  $75  mlUion.  The 
total  required  would  depend  on  actual 
performance  as  well  as  determinations  of 
need  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  specific  amounts  for  each  city 
would  depend  on  the  following  factors: 

The  number  of  months  from  the  start 
of  a  city's  next  program  or  action  year 
to  July  1, 1974. 

The  amount  of  funds  that  the  city  Is 
expected  to  carry  over  Into  its  next  action 
year  from  its  present  one;  and 

The  performance  of  each  city  In  its 
present  as  well  as  past  action  years. 

Within  the  funds  made  available,  each 
city  would  be  encouraged  to  work  out 
the  method  of  transition  to  Better  Com- 
munications Act  funding  that  Is  most 
suitable  to  that  city.  At  the  time  the 
new  program  is  implemented  a  city  can 
decide  whether  to  maintain  Its  model 
cities  programs  with  such  special  revenue 
sharing  funds.  The  funds  requested 
would  give  all  cities  in  the  program  a 
comparable  option  on  that  decision. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  where  is 
the  gentleman  from? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  am  from  Decatur, 
Ga. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  it 


fascinating.  There  are  many  Members 
from  the  urban  areas  who  have  been 
voting  for  many  projects  which  will  ben- 
efit many  of  the  rural  areas  and  rural 
programs. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  ask  that  the  lady 
stop  at  this  point. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  May  I  continue? 
Mr.    BLACKBURN.    No,    the    gentle- 
woman may  not  on  my  time. 
I  decUne  to  yield  further. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  happen  to  represent  a 
part  of  the  city  of  Atlanta.  My  district 
includes  part  of  the  city  which  has  a 
population  of  1.6  million  people  at  this 
time,  so  please  do  not  think  I  have  cock- 
leburs  In  my  shoes  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the 
amendment  I  have  recommended  Is  one 
that  has  been  considered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. It  is  one  that  Is  realistic.  It  is  one 
that  in  my  opinion  will  come  realistically 
to  grips  with  the  problem  of  dovetailing 
the  new  act  with  the  ongoing  programs. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  both  amendments.  My 
remarks  will  be  directed  at  both 
amendments. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
says  with  reference  ttf  the  Special  Reve- 
nue Sharing  Act  as  it  was  proposed  last 
year  is  perfectly  correct.  I  think  It  Is  fair 
to  say  that  the  Better  Communities  Act 
proposed  for  this  year  is  also  a  form 
of  special  revenue  sharing  except  that 
last  year  the  Department  did  provide 
funding  for  the  ongoing  programs.  This 
year  the  Department  does  not  provide 
funding  for  these  programs.  It  termi- 
nates both  these  programs — the  Model 
Cities  programs  and  the  open  space  pro- 
grams— to  which  both  of  these  amend- 
ments Inure. 

We  put  in  $150  million  for  Model 
Cities.  Why?  There  are  147  cities 
throughout  the  United  States  that  oper- 
ate under  this  program.  The  funding 
levels  for  1974  are  cut  back  In  the  budg- 
et program  to  55  to  80  percent  of  previ- 
ous levels.  The  committee  took  the  posi- 
tion that  we  ought  not  to  create  a  one 
year  hiatus  in  the  Model  Cities  program 
during  the  fiscal  year  1974. 

We  provided  $150  million  for  Model 
Cities  to  continue  funding  at  the  same 
level  as  1973  and  not  be  cut  back  at  this 
time — and  until  the  Congress  makes  a 
determination  on  the  Better  Commun- 
ties  Act  or  some  other  new  legislation. 

What  about  the  open  space  program? 
Last  year  the  administration  asked  for 
and  we  provided  $100  million  for  open 
space.  This  year  they  requested  no 
funds.  We  provided  $70  million  in  this 
bill  for  open  space.  This  amount,  to- 
gether with  the  $28  million  which  the 
Department  will  not  spend  in  fiscal  year 
1973,  will  make  available  a  total  of  $98 
million  for  the  open  space  program  In 
1974. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  tried  to  come  here 
with  a  bill  acceptable  to  both  sides  of 
our  committee.  I  *hink  we  have.  We  tried 
to  have  a  bill  that  was  acceptable  to  most 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  I  think  we  have.  We  tried  to  have 
a  bill  which  will  be  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  think  we 
have.  Of  course,  everybody  caimot  be 
in  agreement  with  it  on  every  item. 
What  I  am  saying  Is  that  vv-e  ought  to 
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continue  these  programs  which  have  been 
terminated.  We  disagree  with  the  admin- 
istration on  the  question  of  terminating 
these  programs,  and  both  of  these  pro- 
grams which  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ments refer  to  are  proposed  to  be  ter- 
minated in  the  budget  as  of  June  30th  of 
this  year,  or  last  January  5.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  Is  that  this  should  be  a 
decision  which  Congress  itself  ought  to 
make.  We  propose  the  law;  we  are  the 
ones  to  pass  the  laws;  and  we  appropri- 
ate funds  to  carry  out  these  programs 
\mder  the  law. 

Do  the  Members  not  believe  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  responsibiUty  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  to  continue  these 
programs?  I  do,  and  that  is  what  this 
committee  recommends  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  If  the  Better  Communities  Act  or 
some  other  legislation  Is  passed,  then  it 
will  be  up  to  the  local  commimltles  to 
determine  what  they  want  to  do.  We 
think  in  fiscal  year  1974  that  these  pro- 
grams ought  to  be  provided  for,  and  we 
doit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  Members  on 
this  floor  will  support  the  action  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  concur  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  in  opposing 
both  the  Blackburn  amendments.  How- 
ever, I  want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Atlanta  for  giving  us  a  good 
dissertation  on  revenue  sharing  for  the 
cities  through  the  Better  Communities 
Act.  I  agree  with  him,  that  we  ought  to 
pass  it 

However,  this  is  not  the  time  to  do 
It.  These  programs  have  to  continue  un- 
til we  get  this  act  passed.  I  urge  every 
Member  to  oppose  both  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Blackman). 

The  amendment  was  rejected- 

AMENDMENT   OFTERED    BT    MS.    AB2n7G 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 

NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  AOMXNISTVA- 
TION  BESEAKCH  ANB  DEVELOPMENT 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for.  Including  research,  development, 
operations,  services,  minor  construction, 
maintenance,  repair,  rehabilitation  and  modi- 
fication of  real  and  personal  property:  and 
purchase,  hire,  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
other  than  administrative  aircraft,  necessary 
for  the  conduct  and  support  of  aeronautlcej 
and  space  research  and  development  activi- 
ties of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  (2,194,000,000,  to  remain 
available  -until  expended. 

CONSTRUCTION   OF  FACXLITIES 

For  advance  planning,  design,  rehabilita- 
tion, modification  and  construction  of  facili- 
ties for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  and  for  the  acquisition  or 
condemnation  of  real  property,  as  authorized 
by  law,  $87,800,000.  Including  (1)  »660,000 
for  replacement  of  transportation  facility, 
Goddard  Space  Flight  Center;  (2)  $710,000 
for  rehabilitation  of  vibration  laboratory, 
Goddard  Space  Flight  Center;  (3)  $740,000 
for  modifications  of  and  addition  to  25-foot 
space  simulator  building,  H.  Allen  Smith  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratory;  (4)  $680,000  for  modi- 
fication of  planetary  mission  support  facili- 


ties, H.  Allen  Smith  Jet  Propulsion  Labora- 
tory; (5)  $2,410,000  for  rehabilitation  and 
modification  of  600  p.s.l.  air  supply  system, 
Langley  Research  Center;  (6)  $1,620,000  for 
construction  of  systems  engineering  build- 
ing, Langley  Research  Center;  (7)  $570,000 
for  rehabilitation  of  airfield  pavement,  Wal- 
lops Station;  (8)  $575,000  for  rehabilitation 
of  communication  system.  Wallops  Station; 
(9)  $1,885,000  for  modification  for  fire  protec- 
tion improvements  at  various  traclclng  and 
data  stations;  (10)  $980,000  for  modification 
of  space  launch  complex  2  West,  Vandenberg 
Air  Force  Base;  (11)  $1,085,000  for  modifica- 
tion of  power  system,  Slidell  Computer  Com- 
plex; (12)  $43,000,000  for  Space  Shuttle  facili- 
ties at  various  locations,  as  follows: 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Ms.  Abzug:  Page  9, 
lines  2  and  3,  strike  out  "$2,194,000,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended."  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "$1,719,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided,  That 
none  of  the  fund  appropriated  In  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  further  In  any  way  the  re- 
search, development  or  construction  of  any 
reusable  space  transportation  system  or  space 
shuttle  or  facilities  therefor." 

And  on  page  10,  lines  2  through  19,  strike 
out  all  of  subparagraph  (12)  and  redesignate 
the   succeeding   subparagraphs    accordingly. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  remove  from  the  bin 
the  over  $500  million  appropriated  for 
the  Space  Shuttle  program  and  prohibit 
NASA  from  using  any  of  its  funds  for 
fiscal  1974  for  the  development  of  such 
a  system. 

For  fiscal  1972,  we  appropriated  $100 
million  for  research  and  development  for 
the  shuttle  in  response  to  the  claim  that 
it  was  merely  to  determine  whether  de- 
velopment was  feasible.  The  same  expla- 
nation was  offered  when  we  appropriated 
$200  million  for  the  fiscal  year  just  com- 
ing to  a  close. 

Since  it  was  first  proposed,  the  prin- 
cipal claim  imdeilylng  the  development 
of  the  Space  Shuttle  is  that  it  was  in- 
credibly economical.  We  have  been  told 
that  it  would  cost  far  less  than  the  kind 
of  disposable  systems  we  have  been  using 
up  to  now  in  our  space  program.  I  have 
always  doubted  the  accuracy  of  this 
claim,  and  a  GAG  report  on  the  shuttle 
issued  just  3  weeks  ago  bears  out  that 
doubt. 

NASA  has  been  planning  nearly  800 
missions  using  the  shuttle  for  the  period 
from  1978  and  1990.  They  say  that  such 
missions  would  cost  $50  billion  usIdt  con- 
ventional space  systems,  but  only  about 
$36  billion  using  the  Space  Shuttle.  But 
the  GAG  states  that  it — 

Is  not  certain  that  the  Space  Shuttle  Is 
economically  Justified  .  .  .  even  though 
NASA's  calculations  show  that  It  Is.  •  •  • 
GAO  does  not  consider  it  prudent  to  place 
too  much  confidence  In  the  projected  cost 
savings.  Technical  problems  and  the  cost 
overruns  that  usually  follow  such  problems 
are  more  likely  on  the  Shuttle  and.  If  they 
occur,  could  turn  the  projected  savings  Into 
increased  costs  by  1990. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  is  as  yet  no 
proof  of  its  feasibility,  the  Space  Shuttle 
is  now  presented  to  us  as  a  full-scale 
project.  No  definitive  evidence  of  man's 
ability  to  withstand  the  effects  of  weight- 


lessness for  long  periods  of  time  has  yet 
been  developed. 

MILITARY  USE  OP  THE  8HTTTTLE 

After  years  of  denials  and  evasions,  it 
has  been  admitted  that  at  least  30  per- 
cent of  the  use  of  the  Shuttle  will  be  mili- 
tary. Now  that  we  have  destroyed  most 
of  Indochina,  we  are  prepared  to  try  our 
hand  in  space. 

I  think  that  at  a  time  when  such 
powerful  nations  as  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  China  are  moving 
toward  vastly  improved  relations  and  a 
reduction  of  armaments.  It  is  wrong  for 
us  to  be  pushing  a  program  a  significant 
purpose  of  which  includes  the  expansion 
and  exacerbation  of  the  arms  race. 

NATIONAL    PRIORITIES 

As  Senator  Pulbright  said  last  week, 
when  the  NASA  authorization  bill  was 
being  debated  in  the  other  body — 

Between  1959  and  1973  we  have  spent  some 
$72  billion  on  space  activities.  *  *  *  I  sub- 
mit most  of  them  have  no  Immediate  effect 
on  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Or,  as  the  director  of  the  Cornell  Cen- 
ter for  Radiophysics  and  Space  Research 
asked,  in  a  letter  recently  published  in 
the  New  York  Times — 

Does  a  country  suffering  from  a  drastic 
sudden  decline  in  Its  scientific  effort  really 
want' to  spend  huge  sums  on  the  showpiece 
of  manned  space  flight  Instead  of  using  these 
funds  and  facilities  for  the  best  In  science 
and  the  most  important  In  technology? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  country  has  other 
needs  which  are  far  more  pressing  than 
the  Shuttle.  Millions  of  our  people  Uve  in 
grossly  substandard  housing.  Himdreds 
of  thousands  need  new  housing  units 
which  could  be  constructed  with  the 
funds  to  be  used  for  the  Shuttle  and  by 
the  people  who  will  construct  it. 

I  cannot  in  good  conscience  vote  to 
put  over  $500  million  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  into  so  questionable  an  item  as 
this  one.  Even  tf  it  has  some  potential 
value,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  cannot 
wait  a  few  years  before  beginning  it  in 
earnest,  especially  in  the  absence  of  proof 
of  its  feasibility  and  usefulness. 

By  taking  the  step  into  actual  con- 
struction now,  we  are  committing  our- 
selves to  future  expenditures  of  around 
$20  billion  for  this  system,  expenditures 
that  we  may  be  utterly  imable  to  afford, 
expenditures  that  will  sap  the  resources 
we  so  desperately  need  for  decent  hous- 
ing, for  jobs  for  the  millions  who  want 
them  and  can't  get  them,  for  pollution 
abatement,  and  for  child  care  so  that 
mothers  csm  work  and  not  be  compelled 
to  accept  welfare. 

The  Space  Shuttle  may  or  may  not  be 
feasible.  There  is  Increasing  indication 
that  it  will  not  be  economical.  There  is 
substantial  question  as  to  whether  it  is 
necessary  or  appropriate. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

POINT   OF   ORDER 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
point  of  order  Is  quick  and  clean.  This 
Is  more  than  just  a  reduction  of  fimds. 
It  is  legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill 
when  It  says: 
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none  of  the  funds  appropriated  .In  this  act 
shall  be  used  to  further  in  any  way  the  re- 
search, development  or  construction  of  any 
reusable  space  transportation  system  or  space 
shuttle  or  facilities  therefor. 

This  is  completely  changing  the  au- 
tliorization  by  ths  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  O'Hara).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule  on  the  point  of 
order. 

It  seems  to  the  Chair  that  the  provi- 
sion in  the  gentlewoman's  amendment 
is  pretty  clearly  a  limitation  on  an  appro- 
priation. It  does  not  impose  any  affirma- 
tive obligation  on  the  administration,  nor 
does  it  provide  any  legislative  direction. 
It  is  simply  a  limitation  on  the  use  of  the 
funds  to  be  appropriated. 

The  Chair  therefore  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  BoLAND)  if  he  could  tell  us 
what  portion  of  the  Space  Shuttle  proj- 
ect has  military  application,  or  what  por- 
tion is  expected  to  be  used  by  the  mili- 
taiT  in  their  operations. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  portioii  in  this  bill  that  will 
specifically  be  used  by  the  military.  I 
presume  that  there  could  be  some  mili- 
tary application  eventually  for  the  Space 
Shuttle,  I  do  not  think  anybody  can 
doubt  that,  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
there  are  any  funds  in  this  bill  for  this 
purpose.  I  can  say  that  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
year  when  we  had  the  authorization  be- 
fore this  committee,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  made  the  statement 
that  there  was  a  military  application 
and  that  a  definite  proportion  of  the  en- 
tire Space  Shuttle  project  was  for  mili- 
tary uses,  and  at  that  time  he  did  not 
have  figures. 

I  just  wonder  if  there  is  some  way  that 
we  can  get  before  the  Congress  some  idea 
as  to  how  much  of  this  is  military  and 
how  much  is  civilian. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  There  aie  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  present  on  the  floor.  My 
knowledge  of  what  is  in  this  bill  teUs 
me  that  there  is  no  money  in  here  inso- 
far as  any  mihtary  application  of  the 
program  is  concerned. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sei- 
BERLiNG)  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Teagtte). 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  say  that  in  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  the  space  program  which  we 
passed  this  year,  so  far  as  I  know  there 
was  not  one  military  penny  in  that  bill, 
and  I  think  every  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee knows  that. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling) 
yield  for  just  one  moment? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  no, 
I  do  not  wish  to  yield  at  this  moment.  My 


question  is  not  whether  there  is  a  permy 
in  here  for  the  military. 

My  question  is  this:  Last  year  it  was 
stated  that  the  Space  Shuttle  had  a 
dual  function,  that  the  military  was  ex- 
pected to  use  the  Space  Sliuttle  for  some 
of  their  purposes,  and  I  just  wondered 
if  we  could  get  an  idea  of  how  much  that 
is  likely  to  be. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  not  any  question  that  there  is 
a  close  working  -elationship  between  the 
military  and  our  space  program,  and  it  is 
true  that  anything  the  military  can  learn 
or  anything  the  space  people  leai-n  in 
space,  the  military  is  going  to  pick  it  up: 
For  example,  communications  and 
weather  satellites. 

There  is  no  question  the  militarj-  has 
gained  information  from  that,  but  as 
i?:V  as  putting  anything  in  that  program, 
I  do  not  think  they  have  put  in  a  dime. 
Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Well,  my  question 
is:  Perhaps  they  should  help  defray  part 
of  the  cost  of  this  program. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
happen  to  think  that  the  Space  Shuttle 
is  a  very  important  program.  There  are 
such  things  as  solar  satellite  power  sta- 
tions which  we  are  going  to  need  some 
day,  and  we  can  only  get  those  through 
this  technology. 

I  am  only  trying  to  make  the  point 
that  since  there  is  a  military  apphca- 
tion,  the  Defense  budget  should  bear  its 
pro  rata  share  of  this  program,  and  I 
hope  the  next  time  we  come  around  to 
the  consideration  of  this  we  can  get  some 
kind  of  a  picture  of  what  that  pro  rata 
share  should  be. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling) 
yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Roush). 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  om-  hear- 
ings reflect  the  fact  that  the  DOD  is 
going  to  have  to  invest  $500  million  to 
bring  the  Western  Test  Range  around 
to  the  point  where  it  can  launch  the 
shuttle.  So  the  military  is  making  a  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  That  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  persistent 
and  constant  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Ms.  Abzug). 

The  Space  Shuttle  is  the  cutting  edge 
of  our  space  program  in  the  future. 

The  magnificent  job  which  Command- 
er Conrad  and  his  colleagues  have  com- 
pleted with  their  safe  return  this  morn- 
ing proves  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt 
the  value  of  having  a  man  in  our  space 
program. 

The  repairs  these  astronauts  made 
to  the  Skylab  spacecraft  in  turning  ad- 
versity into  an  unqualified  success  prove 
the  versatility  of  man  in  space. 

The  shuttle  will  make  it  possible  for 
man  to  venture  into  space  at  will.  We 
do  not  know  all  the  benefits  this  will 
bring  to  mankind.  We  know  enough  now 
to  know  they  will  be  vast. 

To  fail  to  build  the  shuttle  would 


risk  technological  inferiority  to  other 
nations,  a  decline  in  foreign  exchange, 
stagnation  in  a  major  industry,  and  a 
lack  of  fiexibility  in  space.  Without  the 
shuttle,  we  would  find  many  advances  in 
our  space  program  too  expensive  to  con- 
sider. Opportunities  wliich  will  be  read- 
ily available  with  a  Space  Shuttle  sys- 
tem w-ould  be  beyond  the  reach  of  a  na- 
tion dependent  on  the  technology  of  the 
1960s. 

We  are  not  so  poor  a  nation  that  we 
must  forgo  building  for  the  future.  Nor 
are  we  so  foolish  as  to  believe  that  the 
economic  pressures  of  the  past  few  years 
are  so  great  that  they  should  hamstring 
our  space  program  for  the  next  two  dec- 
ades. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment be  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug •. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  disturbed  that  zero 
funds  are  in  this  fiscal  1974  bill  to  finance 
the  legislation  wliich  Congress  passed  last 
October  to  establish  eight  medical 
schools  in  conjunction  with  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals.  Although  $20  mil- 
hon  is  being  provided  in  the  fiscal  1973 
supplemental  bill,  there  is  nothing  for 
next  year,  as  yet.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
time  for  the  Nixon  administration  to  fish 
or  cut  bait  on  the  Marshall  University 
Medical  School,  and  the  seven  other 
medical  schools  to  be  established.  Evei-y 
step  of  the  way,  the  White  House  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  have 
blocked  our  progress  toward  these  new 
medical  schools. 

First,  they  failed  to  include  a  penny  of 
money  in  the  President's  budget,  thus 
making  it  extremely  difficult  for  Con- 
gress— which  .the  President  always  con- 
demns as  big  spenders — to  go  over  the 
budget  in  order  to  appropriate  the  nec- 
essary money.  Second,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  has  delayed  the 
guidehnes  for  the  medical  schools  for 
over  6  months.  Third,  we  cannot  even  be 
sure  after  appropriating  the  money 
whether  the  President  will  impound  the 
funds  and  cause  further  delay. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration is  going  full  speed  backward  on 
this  issue.  This  is  not  a  partisan  issue, 
and  we  have  had  remarkable  unity  in  the 
sponsorship  from  both  parties.  But  un- 
less the  Nixon  administration  gets  off 
the  dime  and  starts  to  show  some  interest 
in  this  vital  project,  there  is  danger  it 
might  die  on  the  vine  from  benign  neg- 
lect. 

There  is  intense  interest  in  this  pro- 
gram by  Marshall  University  in  my 
hometown  of  Huntington  as  well  as  in- 
tense interest  throughout  the  country 
with  between  30  and  40  State  universities 
expressing  a  desire  to  be  selected  as  one 
of  the  sites  for  the  eight  medical  schools 
being  created  under  the  program. 

Despite  the  fact  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration has  not  asked  for  a  single  cent  to 
implement  this  program,  $20  million  is 
provided  in  the  conference  report  on  the 
supplemental    appropriations    bill    for 
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fiscal  year  1973  coining  up  for  a  vote  on 
the  House  floor  next  week. 

Much  of  the  credit  should  go  to  my 
West  Virginia  colleagues.  Senator  Robert 
C.  Byrd  and  Congressman  John  Slack, 
members  of  the  conference  committee, 
and  to  Senator  Jennings  Randolph,  all 
of  whom  have  helped  spearhead  this 
project  with  which  I  am  proud  to  be 
associated. 

Donald  Johnson,  VA  Administrator, 
told  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee on  March  6,  1973,  that  one  of  the 
reasons  the  VA  has  not  taken  the  initia- 
tive to  seek  funds  to  implement  the  law 
was  because  the  VA  had  not  completed 
the  steps  necessary  to  be  in  position  to 
receive  and  approve  grants. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  50,000  doctors. 
The  sick,  the  lame,  the  crippled  can't 
wait  for  the  bureaucratic  redtape  to  be 
imsnarled.  We  should  be  moving  full 
speed  ahead — not  backward. 

There  is  no  money  for  the  medical 
program  in  the  Veterans'  appropriations 
for  the  1974  fiscal  year,  but  I  am  hope- 
ful that  once  we  get  this  program  roll- 
ing with  the  $20  million,  the  gloomy 
prospects  of  no  funds  being  appropriated 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  will  be  reversed 
so  we  can  get  on  with  the  vital  job  of 
training  more  young  people  as  doctors. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  O'Hara,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  8825)  making  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Developrrient;  for  space,  science, 
veterans,  and  certain  other  independent 
executive  agencies,  boards,  commissions, 
and  corporations  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1974,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMrr    OTTEKCS    BT 
MR.    ROUSSELOT 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  of- 
fer a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  certainly  am,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  RotrssEW)T  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  8825  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice and  there  were — yeas  316,  nays  21, 
not  voting  96,  as  follows : 


Abtinor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson.  111. 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Annunzio 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Ashley 

Aspin 

Baker 

Barrett 

Beard 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Bevlll 

Biaggi 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Breckinridge 

Brinkley 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton 

Butler 

Byron 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Cleveland 

Cohen 

Collier 

Collins,  HI. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conlan 

Conte 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Daniels. 

Domlntck  V. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Dom 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 


(Roll  No.  271] 

TEAS— 316 

du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Eklwards,  Ala. 
Ell  berg 
Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Flndley 
Flood 
Foley 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Praser 

Frelinghuyscn 
Fulton 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Glnn 

Goldwater 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hlllls 
Hogan 
Holifield 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Huber 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Keating 
Kemp 
KluczynsU 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Latta 
Lehman 
Lent 
Litton 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McColilster 
McDade 
McFall 
McKay 
McSpadden 
Macdonald 


Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazlti 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Mezvinsky 

Mllford 

Miller 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mizell 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mosher 
Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Har* 
O'Neill 
Owens 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Podell 
Price,  m. 
Price.  Tex. 
Pritchard 
Quie 
QuUlen 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Robison,  N.Y. 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Roy 
Roybal 
Ruth 

St  Germain 
Sarasln 
Sarbanes 
Satterfleld 
Scherle 
Schneebell 
Schroeder 
Sebelius 
Seiberllng 
Shipley 


Shoup 

Teague,  Calif. 

Charles  H., 

Shrlver 

Teague,  Tex. 

Calif. 

Slsk 

Tbone 

WUson, 

Slack 

Thornton 

Charles,  Tex. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Tlernan 

Winn 

Spence 

Towell,  Nev. 

Wolff 

Stanton, 

Treen 

Wyatt 

J.  WUliam 

Udall 

Wydler 

Stanton, 

Ullman 

Wylle 

James  V. 

Van  Deerlin 

Yates 

Stark 

Vander  Jagt 

Yatron 

Steed 

Vanik 

Young,  Alaska 

Steelman 

Veysey 

Young,  Fla. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Vigorito 

Young,  Ga. 

Stephens 

Walsh 

Young,  111. 

Stokes 

Whalen 

Young,  S.C. 

Stratton 

White 

Young,  Tex. 

Stubblefield 

Whltten 

Zablockl 

Studds 

Wiggins 

Zion 

Sullivan 

Willlamfi 

Zwach 

Talcott 

WUson,  Bob 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Wilson, 

NAYS— 21 

Arends 

Hanrahan 

Powell,  Ohio 

Camp 

Hudnut 

Rarlck 

Crane 

Ichord 

Rousselot 

Eshleman 

Ketchum 

Shuster 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Landgrebe 

Skubitz 

Goodling 

Michel 

Symms 

Gross 

Nelsen 

Ware 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Anderson, 

Frenzel 

Morgan 

Calif. 

Frey 

Moss 

Andrews, 

Proehllch 

Patman 

N.  Dak. 

Puqua 

Preyer 

Ashbrook 

Gibbons 

Railsback 

Badillo 

Oilman 

Reld 

Bafalis 

Gonzalez 

Rlegle 

Bell 

Green,  Oreg. 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Boggs 

Griffiths 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Breaux 

Hammer- 

Runnels 

Brown,  Ohio 

schmidt 

Ruppe 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Hastings 

Ryan 

Carney,  Ohio 

Hawkins 

Sandman 

Chamberlain 

Hays 

Saylor 

Clausen, 

H«bert 

Sikes 

Don  H. 

Hinshaw 

Smith,  Iowa 

Clawson,  Del 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Snyder 

Clay 

Jordan 

Staggers 

Cochran 

Kazen 

Steele 

Con  able 

King 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Conyers 

Landrum 

Stuckey 

Cronln 

Leggett 

Symington 

Culver 

Long,  La. 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Danlelson 

Lu]an 

Thompson.  N.J 

Davis,  S.C. 

McCormack 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Derwinskl 

McEwen 

Waggonner 

Devine 

McKinney 

Waldie 

Dingell 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Wampler 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Mathis,  Ga. 

Whitehurst 

Erlenborn 

Melcher 

Widnall 

Fish 

Metcalfe 

Wright 

Fisher 

Mills,  Ark. 

Wyman 

Flowers 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Flynt 

Mollohan 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Leggett. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Hammerschmldt. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  with  Mr. 
Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Roncallo  of  Wyoming  with  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Cronln. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Froehllch. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Morgan  vritb  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Preyer  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Hinshaw. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of  Virginia. 

Miss  Jordan  with  Mr.  McCormack. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Derwinskl. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.  Riegle  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  Bell. 
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Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Con- 
yers. 

Mr.  Fisher  virith  Mr.  Bafalis. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebra.ska. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Kazen. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Prenzel. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr. 
Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Waldl©  vrith  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  with  Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Cochran  with  Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed  (HJl.  8825)  and  to  in- 
clude charts,  tables,  and  other  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  this  week, 
if  any,  and  the  schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
happy  to  inform  the  gentleman  of  the 
schedule  for  next  week,  which  is  ex- 
tremely interesting. 

The  program  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  week  of  June  25,  1973, 
Is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  District  Day  and  there  are 
no  bills. 

On  Monday  we  will  have  H.R.  7447, 
second  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1973,  conference  report. 

H.  Res.  454,  authorizing  suspensions 
during  the  week  of  June  25. 

H.R.  8662,  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
authorization,  under  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  of  debate. 

We  will  also  have  the  following  bills 
from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to" 
be  called  up  by  imanimous  consent: 

H.R.  2261,  suspension  of  duty  on  istle. 

H.R.  2323,  suspension  of  duty  on 
copper. 


H.R.  2324,  suspension  of  duty  on  metal 
scrap. 

H.R.  3630,  suspension  of  duty  on  dyeing 
and  tanning  materials. 

H.R.  4200,  tax  treatment  of  survivor 
benefit  plans  of  uniformed  services. 

H.R.  6394,  suspension  of  duty  on 
caprolactam  monomer  in  water  solution. 

H.R.  6676,  suspension  of  duty  on  man- 
ganese ore. 

HJl.  8215,  suspension  of  duty  on  copy- 
ing shoe  lathes. 

H.R.  8217,  exemption  from  duty  of 
equipment  and  repairs  for  vessels  oper- 
ated for  agency  of  the  United  States. 

We  will  also  have  tiouse  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 542,  War  Powers  Act.  There  will  be 
general  debate  only.  Three  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate  have  been  granted  with  an 
open  rule. 

On  Tuesday,  continuing  appropria- 
tions, fiscal  year  1974;  H.R.  8877,  Labor- 
HEW  appropriations,  fiscal  year  1974. 

On  Wednesday,  the  Interior  appropri- 
ations, fiscal  year  1974;  House  Joint 
Resolution  542  and  the  war  powers  bill 
in  which  we  will  go  into  the  amendments 
and  the  passage  of  the  bill- 

On  Thursday,  Public  Works-AEC  ap- 
propriations, fiscal  year  1974;  H.R.  8548, 
International  Economic  Policy  Act,  sub- 
ject to  a  rule  being  granted. 

Friday,  State,  Justice,  Commerce  and 
Judiciary  appropriations,  fiscal  year 
1974;  H.R.  8538,  Public  Broadcasting 
Corporation  authorization,  subject  to  a 
rule  being  granted. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time,  and  any  further  changes  or 
announcements  in  the  program  will  be 
made  later. 

The  House  will  recess  from  the  con- 
clusion of  business  on  Fi-iday,  June  29, 
until  Monday  noon,  July  9. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
JUNE  25,  1973 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourn  today,  It  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  it  planned  to  come 
in  early  on  Monday? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  It  is  plamied  to  come  in 
at  12  o'clock  on  Monday.  There  Is  a 
great  possibility  later  on  in  the  week  that 
we  may  come  in  at  an  earlier  hour. 
However,  on  Monday  we  ask  to  come  In 
at  noon. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
doubt  of  that  at  all  but  can  we  take  any 
assurance  from  that  midnight  session 
which  was  the  best  amateur  night  since 
Ted  Mack,  last  night,  can  we  take  any 
assurance  from  what  has  been  going  on 
here  recently  that  this  first  session  of 
the  93d  Congress  will  adjourn  before 
we  go  out  on  August  3? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  just  have  to  assume 
from  looking  at  the  schedule,  we  would 
probably  nm  into  evening  sessions  next 
week. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought 
this  marked  a  drive.  I  would  say  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  that  last 
week  marked  a  drive  to  adjourn  the  first 
session  of  the  93d  Congress  before 
August  1. 


Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  may  have  gathered  that,  but  I 
surely  would  like  to  see  the  House  ad- 
journ sometime  before  the  middle  of 
October. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  will  be  back  in  session 
Labor  Day? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  I  am  sure  we  will  be  back 
after  the  August  vacation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  some 
of  us  old  gaffers  can  do  it  at  this  pace. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  anybody 
can  stand  the  gaff,  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  can. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  dispense  with  business 
in  order  imder  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  during  debate  on  the  Hanna 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  an  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADDRESS  BY   THE  HONORABLE 
LARRY  HOGAN 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  tbis 
has  been  a  typical  week  m  the  House,  in 
which  a  number  of  issues  were  debated 
In  sharp  detail  and  occasionally  in  a 
partisan  manner.  This,  of  course.  Is  the 
very  essential  of  debate  in  the  House  as 
we  address  ourselves  to  specific  legisla- 
tive items. 

However,  we  certainly  have  among  us. 
men  who  possess  the  ability  to  see  the 
broad  picture  of  the  American  scene,  and 
to  do  so  in  the  light  of  our  great  na- 
tional heritage. 

One  of  our  colleagues,  whom  I  hold  in 
the  highest  regard  for  his  dedication  and 
objectivity,  is  the  Honorable  Larry 
HoGAN  of  Maryland.  My  attention  has  re- 
cently been  directed  to  an  address  by 
Congressman  Hogan  before  the  Ameri- 
can Concrete  Pipe  Association  on  April  2 
of  this  year.  It  Is  a  scholarly,  yet 
inspirational  message.  Its  theme.  I  be- 
lieve, will  be  subscribed  to  by  the  vast 
majority  of  House  Members.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Congressman 
Hogan's  address  into  the  Record  so  that 
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other  Members  might  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  ponder  his  message: 

The  Rktuhn  of  Benjamin  Franklin 

Recently  I  was  on  a  plane  traveling  to 
make  a  speech  out  In  the  midwest,  and  I 
picked  up  one  of  the  little  magazines  the 
airline  puts  In  the  pocket  of  the  seat  In 
front  of  you  to  help  you  while  away  the 
time.  I  was  reading  a  story  In  there  about 
the  upcoming  Bicentennial  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  story  opened  up  by  saying 
that  Benjamin  Franklin  had  once  said  that 
he  would  like  to  return  to  the  United  States 
in  200  years  to  see  If  Americans  still  value 
their  freedom. 

I  leaned  back  in  my  chair,  and  I  closed 
my  eyes,  and  I  thought,  "What  would  It  be 
like  If  Benjamin  Franklin  did  In  fact  come 
back?" 

He  was  an  outstanding  scientist,  one  of 
our  first  In  this  country,  so  I  know  he'd  be 
most  impressed  with  some  of  our  marvelous 
scientific  achievements.  I  know  color  tele- 
vision would  be  one  that  would  please  him. 
But  I  can  see  him  turning  on  that  color 
television  set  and  watching  commentators 
constantly  criticizing  the  government,  our 
military,  our  police  and  all  those  who  are 
striving  to  protect  and  Improve  this  country. 

I  wonder  If  he'd  be  pleased  with  what  he 
saw. 

And  we'd  flip  over  the  channel  for  him  and 
he'd  see  a  beautiful  movie  actress,  who  has 
earned  millions  of  dollars  m  this  country 
under  our  way  of  life,  criticizing  her  coun- 
try, praising  her  country's  enemies,  and 
urging  American  soldiers  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  surrender  to  our  foes. 

And  I  can  hear  Dr.  Franklin  saying,  "Why, 
that's  treason!  In  my  day  we  hanged  people 
for  that! " 

We'd  explain  to  him  that  she  has  freedom 
of  speech  to  say  these  kinds  of  things  about 
her  country. 

And  I  can  hear  him  answering,  "Freedom 
of  speech?  Freedom  of  speech?  We  never 
Intended  that  freedom  of  speech  would  be 
an  unrestricted  license  to  preach  treason  or 
to  libel  others  or  to  Incite  others  to  riot. 
You're  abusing  what  we  Intended  by  freedom 
of  speech." 

We'd  turn  on  a  radio  station,  and  we'd 
hear  the  announcer  engaged  In  conversations 
with  men  and  women  about  the  most  inti- 
mate details  of  their  sex  life  .  .  .  how  many 
orgasms  they  had  last  night  and  how  they 
achieved  them  and  how  they  prefer  their 
sex  ...  for  everyone  In  the  world  to  hear, 
including  youngsters.  And  Dr.  Franklin 
would  shake  hie  head  in  amazement.  We'd 
say,  "Well,  that's  freedom  of  speech.  That's 
freedom  of  the  press.  Dr.  Franklin." 

I'm  sure  he'd  be  as  upset  as  many  of  us 
are.  "Freedom  of  speech  does  not  mean  flout- 
ing the  consensus  morality  and  good  taste 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  in  this  coun- 
try," he'd  inform  us. 

Dr.  Franklin  was  such  a  staunch  supporter 
of  education,  I  know  he'd  want  to  visit  some 
of  our  schools.  He  couldn't  help  but  be  im- 
pressed by  the  beautiful,  air-conditioned, 
well -equipped  buUdlngs.  But  then  he'd  hear 
teachers — again — ridiculing  the  country  and 
feeding  Into  the  minds  of  the  impressionable 
youngsters  under  their  control  what  a 
decadent  and  oppressive  government  this  Is 
and  how  It  ought  to  be  destroyed. 

And  then  we  take  our  founding  father  to 
one  of  our  college  campuses,  and  he'd  witness 
college  professors  claiming  that  academic 
freedom  gave  them  the  right  to  refuse  to 
teach  rettirning  veterans  from  Vietnam,  be- 
cause the  professors  didn't  agree  with  the 
war. 

Do  Americans  still  value  their  freedom? 
Do  we  really  know  what  freedom  is? 

Then  we'd  follow  Dr.  Franklin  as  he'd 
pause  outside  of  a  beautiful  library  build- 
ing and,  since  he  was  the  founder  of  the  first 
lending  library  In  America,  I  know  he'd  be 


most  Interested.  He'd  go  In,  and  again  he'd  be 
impressed  with  all  the  technical  advances, 
the  competence,  the  beauty,  the  audio-visual 
equipment,  and  so  forth.  But  then  I  can  see 
him  scanning  the  shelves  to  se<!  revolutionary 
literature,  pornography — the  basest  kind  of 
propaganda  against  this  country  and  our 
moral  standards. 

Dr.  Franklin  was  also  a  Journalist.  He  pub- 
lished newspapers  in  this  country  back  In  the 
early  days,  so  he'd  certainly  want  to  visit 
some  of  our  newspapers.  I  can  see  him  ad- 
miring the  high-speed  presses  and  the  auto- 
matic type-setting  equipment,  and  he'd  be 
really  impressed.  But  then  he'd  see  on  page 
after  page  vilification  of  our  government 
leaders  and  our  country,  always  carping 
about  what's  wrong  with  this  country  and 
(never  giving  adequate  treatment  to  the 
things  that  are  right  about  it. 

Then  we'd  take  Benjamin  Franklin  to  one 
of  our  sports  arenas.  As  the  athletic  event  is 
about  to  begin,  he'd  hear  the  National  An- 
them played  and  the  flag  unfurled.  On  the 
floor  he's  see  a  young  athlete,  feeling  alien- 
ated from  our  society  and  our  government, 
showing  his  disrespect  for  the  flag. 

I  can  hear  Dr.  Franklin  shouting  down 
from  the  stands.  "Young  man,  you're  a  fool! 
When  you  Insult  that  flag,  you  Insult  your- 
self and  your  relatives  and  your  friends — and 
me.  Because  that  flag  represents  all  Ameri- 
cans— black  and  white,  rich  and  poor,  good 
and  bad,  alive  and  dead.  Just  and  unjust.  Do 
you  despise  us  all?  There's  no  separate  flag 
for  black  Americans  and  for  white  Americans. 
There's  no  separate  anthem  for  black  Ameri- 
cans and  white  Americans.  There's  only  one 
flag,  one  emblem,  and  It  represents  all  of 
us." 

I  know  Dr.  Franklin  would  be  Interested  in 
our  court  system.  He'd  witness  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  usurping  legislative 
prerogatives  of  Congress.  He'd  learn  that  it's 
now  unconstitutional  to  pray  In  school.  (He'd 
be  amazed  at  that,  because  prayer  was  at  the 
root  of  all  the  deliberations  of  the  founding 
fathers.)  And  he'd  learn  that  it's  uncon- 
stitutional now  to  execute  convicted  mur- 
derers, but  it's  perfectly  legal  to  kill  in- 
nocent unborn  babies.  And  he'd  learn  that 
the  same  court  which  said  a  few  years  ago 
that  it's  unconstitutional  to  assign  a  child 
to  a  particular  school  because  of  his  race 
now  saying  it's  unconstitutional  unless  you 
assign  him  to  a  particular  school  because  of 
his  race. 

And  he'd  see  these  same  courts  turning 
dangerous  criminals  loose  on  technicalities 
to  prey  again  on  law-abiding  members  of 
society. 

He'd  learn  that  the  new  guiding  philos- 
ophy of  our  Judicial  system  Is  not  ascertain- 
ment of  guilt  or  innocence,  but  rather  a 
gamesmanship  which  weaves  and  re  weaves 
loopholes  to  allow  the  guilty  to  escape  Jus- 
tice and  which  puts  restriction  upon  restric- 
tion in  the  paths  of  police  and  prosecutors. 

Dr.  Franklin  would  hear  political  leaders 
clamoring  for  amnesty  for  deserters  and 
draft  dodgers  who  fled  this  country  rather 
than  serve  in  its  military  services.  I  can 
hear  him  saying,  "Amnesty?  Amnesty  for 
those  who  turned  their  backs  on  their  coun- 
try when  It  needed  them?" 

And  we'd  say,  "But  you  see,  they  didn't 
agree  with  that  war,  so  they  refused  to  serve, 
Dr.  Franklin." 

"Agree  with  the  war!"  he'd  answer.  "Does 
the  individual  in  this  country  now  have  the 
right  to  disobey  the  law?  Does  he  have  the 
right  to  choose  the  laws  that  he's  going  to 
obey  and  the  laws  he's  going  to  disobey? 
Didn't  he  elect  the  people  by  majority  vote 
who  are  making  those  laws?" 

He'd  remind  us  that  rights  carry  with 
them  responsibilities  and  that  people  ought 
not  to  be  able  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  this 
country  without  making  sacrifices  that  are 
necessary  to  preserve  them. 

We'd  try  to  calm  him  down,  "Lower  your 


voice.  Dr.  Franklin.  People  are  staring. 
They'll  think  that  you're  crazy." 

And  he'd  say,  "Crazy!  You  mean  they'd 
think  I  would  be  crazy  to  say  these  things 
that  I'm  saying  In  America  In  1973?  Aren't 
there  any  patriots  around  anymore?" 

We'd  say,  "Please  don't  use  that  word 
'patriot.'  Dr.  Franklin,  because  we  use  that 
now  to  designate  a  bunch  of  right-wing  ex- 
tremists. So  lower  your  voice.  We  don't  want 
people  to  get  upset.  Patriots  are  those  kind 
of  people  that  are  always  talking  about  the 
flag  and  prayer  In  school  and  all  those  kinds 
of  old-fashioned  things." 

I  wonder  what  Benjamin  Franklin  would 
say  If  he  were  here  making  this  speech  in- 
stead of  me.  I  think  he'd  say  .  .  . 

"Let  me  tell  you  something:  Throughout 
history  a  great  many  Americans  have  In- 
vested their  effort  and  creativity  and  their 
talents  and  their  energy  and  their  blood  to 
ensure  that  a  government  based  on  freedom 
could  survive  in  the  world.  And  it  wasn't 
always  easy.  In  fact,  it  wasn't  ever  easy; 
especially  in  our  day  when  we  wrote  the 
machinery  for  this  government. 

"But  maybe  now  it's  too  easy.  Maybe  your 
alrcondltioned  buildings  and  your  electric 
razors  and  your  popup  toasters  and  your 
myriad  of  mechanical  and  electronic  servants 
have  made  life  so  soft  for  you  that  you  don't 
really  know  what  hard  work  and  -  sacrifice 
mean  any  more. 

"The  Roman  Empire  achieved  the  pinnacle 
of  civilization  In  the  world  of  its  day,  and 
it.  too,  went  soft.  It  lasted  for  nearly  500 
years,  and  then  it  collapsed,  because  those 
who  benefited  most  from  It  lost  the  determi- 
nation to  ensure  that  it  survive. 

"America  is  a  young  country.  Two  hundred 
years  is  a  mere  twinkling  in  the  annals  of 
recorded  history.  And  there  Is  no  guarantee 
that  without  effort,  dedication  and  heroic 
acts  of  preservation  that  it  will  endure. 

"I'm  proud  of  what  my  associates  and  I 
contrived  back  in  the  1700's.  We  fought  a 
war  against  insurmountable  odds  that  no- 
body expected  us  to  win.  But  the  idea  of 
freedom  was  so  precious  to  us  that  we  felt 
that  it  was  worth  fighting  for.  And  a  great 
many  Americans,  then  and  throughout 
American  history,  have  felt  that  It  was  worth 
dying  for. 

"Now,  if  all  those  Americans  could  die  to 
help  this  country  to  endure,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  least  that  your  current  generation 
can  do  is  to  live  to  ensure  that  It  endures. 

"America  has  problems.  But  all  through 
her  history  America  has  had  problems.  But 
we've  also  had  enough  patriots  with  enough 
love  of  country  and  enough  dedication  and 
enough  plain  guts  to  get  Involved  to  help  the 
country  to  solve  its  problems. 

"In  my  day  we  had  a  war  to  fight,  but  we 
had  no  soldiers.  So  ovu:  farmers  and  our  fish- 
ermen and  our  shopkeepers  formed  them- 
selves into  a  rag-tag  army  of  citizen-soldiers 
who,  through  sacrifice  and  determination, 
defeated  the  strongest  military  aggregation 
in  the  world. 

"And  then  we  needed  a  government.  So 
doctors  and  lawyers  and  farmers  and  busi- 
nessmen and  me,  a  lowly  printer,  got  togeth- 
er, and  in  the  face  of  unbelievable  obstacles, 
we  harrmiered  together  a  governmental  struc- 
ture to  ensure  citizens  freedom  and  opportu- 
nity. A  system  which  gives  to  all  Americans, 
regardless  of  their  birth,  a  chance  to  stretch 
their  talents  as  far  as  they'll  go  and  to  share 
in  the  blessings  and  the  rewards  which  this 
country  offers. 

"As  citizens  of  this  country,  we  share 
America's  blessings,  and  they  are  many.  But 
we  also  share  her  problems,  and  they  are 
many.  America  has  never  promised  her  citi- 
zens prosperity  without  work  or  reward  with- 
out effort  or  security  without  sacrifice. 

"My  associates  and  I,  who  formed  this  type 
of  government  back  in  the  I700's,  never 
promised  you  Utopia.  We  promised  to  try  to 
create  a  more  perfect  union.  Never  did  we 
promise    the    perfect    union.    And    because 
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America  is  still  struggling  to  improve  that 
union  doesn't  attest  to  her  weakness,  but 
rather  to  her  strength.  Regardless  of  what 
the  carping  and  nearsighted  critics  say, 
America  has  succeeded  in  her  quest  for  per- 
fection as  no  nation  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  succeeded. 

"There  are  those  among  you  today  who  say 
that  our  system  Is  wrong  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  inadequacies.  They  say  the  only 
way  to  correct  them  is  by  revolution.  They're 
so  wrong!  America  had  her  revolution  back 
in  my  day.  And  when  it  succeeded,  my  as- 
sociates and  I  gathered  in  Philadelphia  and 
created  a  system  of  government  more  enlight- 
ened than  the  world  had  ever  known — a  gov- 
ernment based  on  freedom  and  the  worth 
of  the  individual. 

"Now,  if  you're  unhappy  with  things  as 
they  are,  you  have  the  power  to  change  the 
things  In  a  peaceful,  orderly  way.  Because  the 
kind  of  government  we  gave  you  has  built 
into  it  a  mechanism  which  the  people  con- 
trol. It  allows  you  to  bring  about  change 
without  destroying  the  system  itself.  So  you 
don't  need  another  revolution.  That  mecha- 
nism Is  politics.  Politics  allows  you  to  strike 
out  against  the  deficiencies  and  Inadequacies 
of  goveriunent  without  destroying  the  struc- 
ture itself. 

"So  America  offers  you  today,  in  1973,  what 
It  has  always  offered — freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity. 

"By  working  together,  there  isn't  anything 
that  Americans  can't  achieve.  And  unless 
they  do  work  together,  there  is  nothing  that 
they  can  achieve. 

"So  I  came  back  to  the  United  States  200 
years  later  to  see  If  you  Americans  still  value 
freedom.  And,  you  know,  I  found  out  a  very 
Interesting  thing.  The  Americans  who  value 
freedom  most  are  the  Americans  who  know 
what  it's  like  to  not  have  it:  those  who  fled 
here  from  Communist  countries  and  our 
former  prisoners  of  war. 

"Our  returning  prisoners  of  war  came  back 
and  reminded  us  what  a  great  country  we 
have.  They  weren't  afraid  to  demonstrate 
before  national  television^thelr  patriotism, 
their  love  of  country,  their  respect  for  the 
flag,  their  respect  for  the  President. 

"Isn't  it  paradoxical  that  1973  Americans, 
who  have  let  these  freedoms  slip  into  disre- 
pair, don't  really  cherish  them,  because  they 
don't  know  what  it's  like  to  not  have  them. 
"You  Americans  have  a  great  legacy  of 
freedom.  It  carries  with  it  tremendous  re- 
sponsibilities to  see  that  it  is  passed  on 
Intact  to  those  who  come  after  you.  That's 
a  sacred  responsibility,  to  ensure  that  free- 
dom does  not  perish  from  the  earth." 


MEAT  PLANT  IRREGULARITIES 

(Mr.  CULVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  this 
week  some  of  you  may  have  seen  press 
reports  about  several  meat  plants 
throughout  the  Nation  that  were  found 
to  have  some  irregularities  according  to 
an  internal  random  survey  report  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  In- 
spector General's  Office.  The  report  was 
made  public  by  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  .  I  believe  that 
his  purpose  was  to  make  the  public 
aware  of  some  of  the  difficulties  and 
problems  of  the  USDA  inspection  proce- 
dures. He  stated  that  he  inserted  the 
report  in  the  Record  on  Tuesday  in  order 
that  "the  public  can  see  just  where  we 
stand  in  regard  to  the  meat  and  poultry 
inspection  program."  Unfortimately  the 
publication  of  the  results  of  inspections 
that  occurred  more  than  a  year  ago  may 
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have  had  the  effect  of  reducing  public 
confidence  in  some  of  the  plants 
mentioned. 

As  an  example  of  the  unfortunate  ef- 
fects of  the  report,  some  news  sources 
cited  irregularities  at  the  Dubuque  Pack- 
ing Co.,  leaving  the  impression  the  in- 
spections were  recent  and  the  problems 
were  still  there.  In  fact  I  was  informed 
today  by  Dr.  V.  M.  Berry,  Assistant  Dep- 
uty Administrator  for  Field  Operations, 
meat  and  poultry  inspection  program  of 
the  USDA  Animal  and  Plant  Health  In- 
spection Service,  that  an  inspection  of 
the  Dubuque  Packing  Co.  on  May  11  of 
this  year  revealed  satisfactory  fulfill- 
ment of  meat  inspection  requirements. 
He  stated  specifically:  First,  there  was 
no  contamination  of  meat  products.  Sec- 
ond, the  wholesomeness  of  meat  and 
meat  food  products  from  the  Dubuque 
plant  was  assured.  Third,  structural  and 
equipment  improvements  have  been  pro- 
gramed, some  of  which  have  been  com- 
pleted and  others  of  which  are  underway. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. This  inspection  report  was  a  year 
old  and,  of  course,  it  does  not  reflect  cur- 
rent conditions. 

I  also  talked  to  Dr.  Berry  yesterday 
and  heard  his  report  about  the  clean  bill 
of  health  given  the  Dubuque  Packing  Co. 
in  the  May  inspection.  I  certainly  have 
no  problem  in  relation  to  Dubuque  Pack- 
ing Co.  products.  We  have  relatively  new 
meat  inspection  laws,  requiring  ex- 
tremely high  standards.  Many  plants 
have  had  to  modernize  to  meet  them. 
Dubuque  Packing  Co.  is  entitled  to  com- 
mendation for  its  well -planned  improve- 
ment program  to  meet  all  of  the  new 
requirements. 


A  CHALLENGE  TO  MR.  BREZHNEV: 
REMOVE  THE  WALLS  TO  REPRES- 
SION AND  CONFINEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  current 
talks  and  negotiations  between  our 
President  and  Soviet  leader  Brezhnev 
augur  well  for  the  possibilities  of  future 
generations  of  peace,  indeed,  progress 
for  all  mankind. 

The  summit — which,  hopefully,  will 
lead  to  a  reduction  of  the  arms  race  co- 
operation in  the  peaceful  development 
of  atomic  energy,  bilateral  trade  pacts 
and  other  beneficial  agreements — is  an 
historic  and  vital  step  toward  closer 
world  cooperation  instead  of  confronta- 
tion. But  the  path  beckoning  toward 
undreamed-of  progress  for  inhabitants 
of  a  rapidly  shrinking  world  challenges 
Mr.  Brezhnev  to  quicken  his  pace  with 
bolder  stefcs. 

The  accelerating  rush  of  history  is  so 
great  it  can  obscure  tremendous  oppor- 
tunities along  this  path. 

Only  a  dozen  years  ago  this  summer, 
in  1961,  the  muzzles  of  Soviet  and  U.S. 
tanks  were  in  confrontation  in  divided 
Berlin,  threatening  to  erupt  and  plunge 
the  world  into  a  possible  world  war  m. 
And  an  ugly  wall  was  built  to  divide  not 


only  Germans  but  the  family  of  man — 
human  beings  seeking  political,  intellec- 
tual, cultural  and  other  natural  free- 
doms. 

Now,  in  the  growing  spirit  of  rap- 
prochement. Mr.  Brezhnev  should  hasten 
the  dismantling  and  removal  of  this  and 
other  barriers. 

No  wall,  physical  or  imposed  by  imjust 
laws  or  decrees,  can  confine  the  human 
spirit.  The  talents  of  a  Solzhensitsyn  or 
Rostropovich  transcend  such  barriers. 

The  Exodus  from  Egypt,  the  return  of 
the  Jews  to  Palestine  and  the  emergence 
of  mcdern  Israel  from  the  horror  of 
Hitler's  extermination  camps  are  lessons 
Mr.  Brezhnev  and  all  of  us  cannot  mis- 
interpret. 

Surely,  Mr.  Brezhnev,  a  contemporary 
of  7.5  million  of  his  countrymen  who 
died  during  World  War  II  can  under- 
stand the  spirit  of  fellow  human  beings, 
the  Jews  who  lost  some  6  million  at 
the  hands  of  the  same  murderous  Nazis. 
Whether  built  in  fear,  for  confinement, 
protection  or  a  combination  of  these  rea- 
sons, walls  will  not  silence  the  voices  of 
a  reported  116,000  Soviet  Jews  who,  it 
is  believed,  have  filed  affidavits  declaring 
their  desire  to  emigrate,  without  success 
to  date. 

I  cannot  accept  numbers  games  ap- 
plied to  human  beings  and  human  free- 
dom. 

But  if  we  accept  Mr.  Brezhnev's  re- 
ported statement  that  60.200  Soviet  Jews 
have  been  permitted  to  emigrate,  what  of 
the  66  percent  who  are  estimated  to  have 
officially  sought  to  leave  and  been  re- 
fused? If  we  accept  the  report  that  10, 
100  exit  visas  were  issued  during  the  first 
5  months  of  this  year,  how  can  he  ex- 
plain that  the  rate,  projected  on  a  yearly 
basis,  is  25  percent  lower  thsm  last  year? 
How  many  thousands  more  long  for 
freedom  but  are  reluctant  to  expose 
themselves  and  their  families  to  oppres- 
sion as  the  result  of  applying  for  emigra- 
tion? 

The  barrier  thrown  up  against  Soviet 
Jews  is  not  the  only  hindrance  to  the 
greater  improvement  of  United  States- 
Soviet  relations. 

There  remains  the  continuing  perse- 
cution of  hundreds  of  Ukrainian  intel- 
lectuals. From  1965  to  the  present,  under 
Mr.  Brezhnev's  leadership,  the  Soviet 
Government  has  pursued  a  campaign  of 
repression,  tantamount  to  cultural  an- 
nihilation. Writers,  poets,  literary  critics, 
journalists,  professors,  teachers,  artists, 
engineers,  and  research  workers  are  vic- 
tims of  this  campaign.  In  1972  alone,  over 
100  of  these  intellectuals  were  arrested. 
Many  are  serving  lengthy  prison  terms. 
Mr.  Brezhnev  must  be  made  aware  of 
our  enduring  concern  for  the  fate  of 
millions  in  all  the  Captive  Nations,  our 
historic  allies  and  friends,  the  coura- 
geous people  of  Poland,  Hungary.  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia.  Estonia.  Bulgaria,  and 
Czechoslovakia.  Like  the  Soviet  Jews, 
they  must  be  given  the  right  to  emigrate 
and  return  to  countries  of  their  choice. 
Mr.  Stefan  Korbonski.  the  cliairmsn  of 
the  Assembly  of  Captive  European  Na- 
tions, put  the  plight  of  the  people  in 
these  nations  in  proper  perspective, 
when,  from  New  York  City,  he  recently 
wrote  the  Washington  Post  the  fcfitow- 
ing: 
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In  connection  with  the  visit  of  Mr.  Brezh- 
nev, the  Assembly  of  Captive  Eluropean  Na- 
tions feels  dutybound  to  recall  the  unhappy 
fate  of  the  people  of  Bulgaria,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Estonia,  Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
Poland  and  Rumania  deprived  of  their  free- 
dom and  Independence  by  the  Soviet  Im- 
perialism represented  by  the  originator  of 
the  "Brezhnev  Doctrine."  These  heroic  peo- 
ple did  not  reconcile  with  the  Soviet  rule 
which  was  dramatically  proven  by  the  work- 
ers" revolt  in  Pilsen  in  1953,  the  Poznan  Up- 
rising in  1956,  the  Hungarian  Revolution  in 
1956,  student  riots  In  Poland  in  1968,  the 
self-immolation  of  a  youth  in  Prague  in  the 
wake  of  the  Soviet  armed  invasion  of  Czech- 
oslovakia In  1968,  the  bloody  workers'  revolt 
in  the  Polish  Baltic  port  cities  In  1970,  and 
the  self-immolation  of  several  young  people 
and  widespread  demonstrations  In  Kaunas 
and  other  Lithuanian  cities  In  1972. 

Mr.  Brezhnev's  visit  provides  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  remind  him  of  these  events  which 
prove  that  there  can  be  no  lasting  peace 
built  on  the  subjugation  of  one  hundred 
million  Europeans  belonging  to  historic  na- 
tions and  that  "dente"  dictated  by  expedience 
can  not  deprive  them  of  their  inalienable 
right  to  self-determination. 

Stefan  Korbonski, 
Chairman,  Assembly  o/  Captive 

European  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tension  which  existed 
just  12  years  ago  duiing  the  Berlin  Crisis 
has  been ;  gnificantly  reduced. 

East  and  West  Germany  have  recently 
reached  new  understandings.  Trade  and 
other  exchanges  are  beginning  to  flower 
between  East  and  West.  At  a  time  Fhen 
we  are  exchanging  space  technology  with 
the  Soviets,  cannot  we  free  people  to 
cross  borders  here  on  Earth  to  exchange 
political,  intellectual  and  other  ideas? 
Now  that  we  have  taken  beginning  steps 
toward  mutual,  better  understanding, 
can't  we  hasten  our  steps? 

I  believe  we  must  prevail  upon  Mr. 
Brezhnev  to  announce  his  intention  to 
help  bring  down  the  Berlin  Wall  and  all 
the  barriers  symbolized  by  it. 

I  believe  he  could  allow  Mr.  Solzhen- 
sltsyn,  Mr.  Rostropovich  and  many  others 
to  travel  to  the  West  and  share  their 
talents  and  ideas;  that  he  could  allow 
the  Jews  and  Christians,  alike,  and  all 
wishing  to  emigrate,  to  enrich  us  and  his 
countrymen  with  shared  ideas.  I  believe 
that  his  great  nation  and  those  of  the 
West  would  be  the  stronger  for  such 
deeds. 

Flnsdly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  direct  the 
attention  of  this  Soviet  leader  to  the 
words  of  Robert  Frost  who  wrote: 

Before  I  built  a  wall,  I'd  ask  to  know 
what  I  was  walling  in  or  walling  out. 


WATER  POLLUTION  COmHOL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Parris)  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  12, 
1973.  I  introduced  H.R.  8602,  a  biU  to 
amend  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1972.  This  legislation 
will  be  of  immense  assistance  to  our  mu- 
nicipalities in  providing  the  sewage  facil- 
ities we  so  desperately  need  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost,  and  to  some  degree  will 
help  control  inflationary  forces. 

We  in  Virginia,  and  every  other  State 
in  the  Union,  presently  have  a  situation 
whereby  construction  of  vitally  needed 
sewage   treatment   facilities   are   being 


needlessly  delayed  while  costs  are  being 
driven  up.  This  is  a  very  grave  situation 
at  a  time  when  we  are  striving  for  effec- 
tive control  of  pollution  in  our  country. 
I,  therefore,  encourage  you  to  give  deep 
consideration  to  my  proposed  amend- 
ments in  our  continuing  quest  for  an  im- 
proved environment. 

In  1966,  Public  Law  84-660  provided 
55  per  cent  financial  assistance  grants  to 
communities  for  construction  of  waste 
treatment  plants,  with  funds  allocated  to 
States  on  the  basis  of  population.  This 
law  further  provided  that  communities 
could  finance  their  own  construction 
programs  with  the  expectation  of  re- 
ceiving Federal  reimbursement  at  some 
future  date.  Many  communities  through- 
out the  Nation  made  use  of  this  provi- 
sion, even  though  reimbursement  was 
not  guaranteed.  In  1972,  Public  Law  92- 
500  provided  for  75  grants  through  a 
"contract"  procedure  rather  than  the 
previous  appropriation  process,  author- 
ized $17  billion  in  "contracts"  over  a 
period  of  3  fiscal  years,  and  allocated 
funds  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  vali- 
dated needs  instead  of  population.  Al- 
though the  Congress  appropriated  all 
fimds  authorized  by  the  act.  the  Presi- 
dent elected  to  utilize  only  a  portion — 
$2  billion  out  of  $5  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1973  and  $3  billion  out  of  $6  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1974.  Apparently,  the  Presi- 
dential action  was  based  upon  last-min- 
ute amendments  to  section  207,  "Au- 
thorization" which  introduced  the  words 
"not  to  exceed"  into  this  section. 

Unfortunately,  this  widely  acclaimed 
environmental  act  also  eliminated  the 
reimbursement  provision  on  the  ap- 
parent assumption  that  Congress  had 
solved  the  problem  of  financing  com- 
munity sewerage  needs,  although  it  in- 
creased the  water  quality  goals,  thereby 
increasing  needs  for  construction  dol- 
lars. We  are  now  faced  with  a  situa- 
tion in  which  our  vaunted  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  is  slowing  construc- 
tion activity  and  increasing  construction 
costs.  Experience  in  Virginia,  and  we  be- 
lieve in  many  other  States,  makes  it  im- 
perative that  we  restore  a  limited  reim- 
bursement provision  to  compensate  for 
the  appropriation  language  change.  I 
want  to  emphasize  the  word  "limited." 
Experience  with  the  earlier  bill  indi- 
cated that  unlimited  reimbursement  is 
not  a  sound  financial  concept.  Thus,  I 
propose  that  Congress  allow  the  Admin- 
istrator to  approve  reimbursement  only 
to  the  limit  of  the  authorization.  This 
approach  would  give  the  States  and 
mimicipalities  the  needed  fiexibility, 
but  would  not  be  an  open-ended  finan- 
cial commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Since  this  would 
permit  mimicipalities  to  use  least-cost 
contracting,  it  should  be  less  inflationary 
than  the  present  restrictive  situation 
which  is  driving  up  construction  costs. 

Regulations  adopted  by  EPA  deny 
State  agencies  any  real  flexibility  in  use 
of  moneys  allotted  by  Public  Law  92-500. 
although  it  appears  that  Congress  In- 
tended that  the  States  should  have  this 
opportunity.  I  specifically  want  to  direct 
attention  to  the  conference  report  on 
S.  2770  (section  203)  which  stated: 

When  funding  the  construction  of  waste 
treatment  plants,  the  Administrator,  upon 
the  request  of  a  State,  should  encourage  the 


use  of  a  phased  approach  to  the  construc- 
tion of  treatment  works,  and  funding  thereof, 
on  a  State's  priority  list.  Such  a  phased  pro- 
gram, which  the  committee  notes  has  been 
developed  and  approved  in  the  State  of 
Delaware,  has  enabled  the  State  to  accel- 
erate the  construction  of  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities,  and  thus' accelerate  the  at- 
tainment of  clean  water. 

If  our  State  water  control  agencies  are 
to  make  meaningful  progress  in  pollu- 
tion control  they  must  divide  large  proj- 
ects into  subprojects,  or  "operable  units," 
each  requiring  separate  grant  applica- 
tions and  awards,  and  consequently  sep- 
arate construction  contracts.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  approach,  there  is  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  paperwork  and  construc- 
tion costs  due  to  the  division  of  projects. 
A  series  of  small  units  will  be  much 
more  expensive  and  time-consuming.  For 
example,  in  Virginia,  the  coimty  of  Ar- 
lington is  constructing  an  advance  waste 
treatment  facility  similar  to  the  Blue 
Plains  facility  here  in  Washington.  In 
their  attempt  to  comply  with  the  oper- 
able unit  concept,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  do  additional  design  work  which  al- 
ready has  added  $55,000  to  the  project 
cost.  The  present  estimated  cost  for  all 
the  necessary  redesign  is»  approximately 
$150,000.  It  should  be  further  noted 
that  as  a  result  of  having  to  construct 
this  facility  by  operable  units,  the  con- 
struction period  has  been  extended  by  2 
years,  with  a  resulting  overall  cost  in- 
crease of  approximately  $6  million.  The 
original  estimated  cost  for  this  project 
was  $40  million,  with  a  construction 
deadline  of  December  1974. 

In  Virginia's  Fairfax  Coimty,  also  in 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area,  con- 
struction has  begun  on  a  similar  facility 
as  that  in  Arlington.  Delays  in  construc- 
tion up  to  6  months  have  been  incurred 
in  an  attempt  to  satisfy  EPA's  operable 
unit  concept,  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  administrative  time  and  expense  also 
incurred.  There  still  remains  approxi- 
mately $12  million  of  construction  which 
will  be  delayed  for  approximately  18 
months  before  commencing.  This  pro- 
ject was  originally  scheduled  for  comple- 
tion in  December  of  1974.  At  this  time, 
predictions  indicate  a  completion  date 
of  1976  and  a  final  total  cost  of  approx- 
imately $52  million.  This  project  was 
originally  estimated  at  $36  million. 

Again,  within  my  own  district,  the 
Occoquan  Water  and  Sewer  Authority  is 
moving  ahead  with  the  design  of  the  most 
modem  advance  waste  treatment  facility 
on  the  east  coast  at  an  originally  esti- 
mated cost  of  $40  million.  Having  to  con- 
struct this  facility  by  the  operable  unit 
concept  at  the  exclusion  of  any  reim- 
bursable procedures,  the  construction 
phase  will  be  extended  approximately  12 
months  and  a  $50  milliion  price  tag  is 
now  predicted. 

The  most  recently  proposed  water 
quality  standards  cannot  possibly  be  met 
by  1974  as  required  when  communities 
are  not  proceeding  with  construction  of 
facilities  to  treat  waste.  Water  quality 
standards  cannot  be  met  on  schedule  if 
communities  are  denied  use  of  the  reim- 
bursement route  and  must  use  the  oper- 
able unit  system  of  construction  which. 
In  itself,  will  prolong  construction  time 
and  result  in  Increased  costs.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  degree  of  relmburse- 
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ment  was  guaranteed,  and  contracts 
could  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  con- 
struction elements,  as  recommended  by 
the  House -Senate  conference  committee, 
costs  will  be  reduced  by  approximately 
30  percent  and  construction  may  be  com- 
pleted within  a  shorter  time  frame. 

We  now  have  communities  in  Virginia 
which  have  been  forced  by  population 
pressure  to  proceed  without  grant  as- 
sistance and  without  hope  of  "future  re- 
imbursement." An  outstanding  example 
of  this  situation  is  the  case  of  Hampton 
Roads  Sanitation  District,  whicli  serves 
a  rapidly  growing  area  of  Newport  News 
and  Hampton.  Several  of  HRSD's  sewage 
treatment  plants  are  extremely  over- 
loaded. To  meet  sewerage  needs,  avoid 
building  moratoriums  and  increased  cost 
due  to  inflation,  HRSD  has  cliosen  not  to 
wait  for  Federal  assistance  and  has 
moved  ahead  with  a  $25  million  bond 
sale  with  no  promise  for  reimbursement. 
But  yet  there  are  communities  where  the 
people  will  not  have  to  suffer  the  burden 
of  additional  taxes,  because  we  have  the 
money  to  support  a  limited  number  of 
projects.  At  the  present  time  we  have  the 
option  of  financing  one  large  project  or 
several  small  ones.  How  do  we  determine 
which  projects  will  receive  assistance, 
assuming  that  the  need  is  critical  in  all 
cases?  Although  the  EPA  regulation  does 
not  require  "splitting"  of  projects,  no 
meaningful  progress  could  be  made  if  this 
process  is  not  used.  For  example,  Vir- 
ginia was  alloted  approximately  $58  mil- 
lion in  Federal  grants  in  fiscal  year  1973. 
Any  single  one  of  the  Northern  Virginia 
construction  projects,  if  fully  funded, 
would  have  immobilized  tht  entire  State 
allocation  and  would  have  prevented  any 
substantial  progress  elsewhere  in  the 
State.  Definite  progress  could  certainly 
be  made  if,  after  approval  of  contracts, 
construction  proceeds  at  once  because 
grant  assistance  is  guaranteed  to  be 
available  at  some  time.  The  interest 
amount  on  loans  to  communities  would 
certainly  be  less  than  the  amount  of  ad- 
ditional inflationary  cost  due  to  small- 
unit  construction  contracts  which  add  to 
actual  construction  time. 

My  bill,  HJl.  8602,  contains  two 
amendments.  The  first  woiUd  provide  for 
guaranteed  reimbursement  up  to  the  ap- 
propriation limits  in  section  207  of  the 
act.  The  second  would  give  additional  ad- 
ministrative flexibility  to  permit  any  nec- 
essary project  splitting  along  cost  lines. 

In  adopting  these  amendments,  the 
most  efficient  contracting  procedure  may 
be  employed  which  will  reduce  the  over- 
all cost  of  building  sewerage  systems.  The 
amount  of  paperwork  required  of  com- 
munities will  be  diminished.  Construc- 
tion will  be  accelerated  and  the  States 
will  be  better  equipped  to  meet  the  re- 
quired water  quality  standards  set  by 
EPA.  In  short,  the  active  participation 
of  communities  in  combating  pollution  of 
our  waters  is  desperately  needed.  We 
need  money  to  create  a  more  perfect  en- 
vironment for  our  people.  The  money  is 
available,  but  extremely  difficult  to  se- 
cure for  our  communities.  These  amend- 
ments which  I  have  proposed  can  result 
in  rewards  for  all. 

I  hope  the  House  will  give  these 
amendments  expeditious  consideration. 


THE  SOFTBALL  WOUND 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Crane)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
most  of  my  colleagues  realize  the  variet.v 
of  perils  that  accompany  this  particular 
occupation.  One  that  is  not  readily  ap- 
parent, however,  is  the  Softball  wound. 

Last  week,  when  the  team  representing 
my  office  met  the  team  representing  my 
friend  from  Utah  (Mr.  Owens \  an  un- 
fortunate case  of  torn  tendons  forced 
Mr.  Owens  to  the  sidelines. 

My  team  and  I  would  like  to  offer  our 
best  wishes  for  a  speedy  recovery.  We  are 
particularly  anxious  to  have  Mr.  Owens 
in  good  health  for  next  year's  game, 
when  we  plan  to  avenge  the  18  to  12  loss 
administered  to  us. 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  DENTAL 
RESEARCH 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  <Mr.  Michel*  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  observance 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Dental  Re- 
search of  its  25th  anniversary  on  June 
24,  1973.  It  was  the  third  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  to  be  created.  Over 
the  years  the  Institute  has  carefully  and 
painstakingly  developed  a  strong  base  of 
dental  research.  The  outstanding  con- 
tributions made  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Dental  Research  and  the  inter- 
national recognition  it  has  achieved  is 
in  large  measure  the  product  of  its  dedi- 
cated scientists  and  administrators. 

Although  precise  figures  are  not  avail- 
able, it  is  generally  estimated  that  the 
National  Institute  of  Dental  Research 
has  provided  at  least  80  percent  of  the 
f  imds  spent  in  dental  research  and  train- 
ing in  the  United  States  since  World  War 
II.  In  the  beginning  the  sums  available 
for  distribution  were  modest.  In  1949, 
the  first  year  of  operation,  the  Insti- 
tute had  a  budget  of  only  $511,000.  The 
1972  National  Institute  of  Dental  Re- 
search budget  of  $42,366,000  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  great  strides  that  have  been 
made  since  the  initial  years  as  well  as  an 
indication  of  the  impressive  scope  of  its 
present  research  programs. 

From  the  beginning  the  Institute  rec- 
ognized that  the  dental  research  effort 
had  to  become  an  integral,  respected 
part  of  the  total  research  community. 
However,  a  limited  amount  of  funds  and 
a  shortage  of  trained  investigators  re- 
quired the  National  Institute  of  Dental 
Research  to  initially  concentrate  on 
areas  of  interest  that  were  exclusively 
dental.  Spearheaded  by  earlier  studies  of 
its  forebear  units  in  the  Public  Health 
Service,  the  Institute  placed  a  primary 
emphasis  on  developing  an  understand- 
ing of  the  anticaries  effects  of  fluoride. 
The  soundness  of  that  decision  can  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  over  96  million 
people  currently  enjoy  the  beneflts  of 
fluoridation.  This  public  health  measure 
has  spared  countless  youngsters  from  the 
onset  of  dental  caries  and  their  parents 
from  unnecessary  dental  bills. 


With  the  development  of  a  dental  re- 
search community  from  the  ground  up, 
the  National  Institute  of  Dental  Re- 
search is  now  able  to  undertake  highly 
complex  biomedical  projects.  These  ac- 
tivities aline  the  efforts  of  the  clinical 
researcher  with  the  skills  of  the  patholo- 
gist, biochemist,  microbiologist,  geneti- 
cist, the  bioengineer  and  other  basic 
scientists.  Today  over  30  research  dis- 
ciplines ave  represented  in  work  con- 
ducted at  or  supported  by  the  Institute. 
These  interdisciplinary  studies  have  sub- 
stituted a  scientific  for  an  empirical  ap- 
proach to  oral  problems  and  have  foc- 
used attention  on  the  oral  cavity  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  human  body.  In- 
deed, the  mouth  is  a  complex  system  of 
organs  and  tissues  that  not  only  affects 
general  health  but  our  behavior  and  per- 
sonality as  well.  No  other  part  of  the 
body  is  so  versatile  in  the  vital  func- 
tions of  nourishment,  appearance  and 
communication. 

The  flow  of  new  knowledge  that  has 
resulted  from  the  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Dental  Research  has 
had  an  immediate  and  direct  impact  on 
the  piactitioner  and  his  patients.  Still 
greater  acliievements  are  now  ready  to 
emerge.  One  of  the  most  promising 
developments  is  a  sealant,  still  under 
study,  which  has  pi'ovided  near  complete 
protection  to  the  chewing  surfaces  of 
children's  teeth  for  extended  periods  of 
time.  Other  means  for  the  reduction  of 
tooth  decay  may  also  be  expected  to  flow 
from  the  Institute's  national  caries  pro- 
gram that  was  launched  in  1971.  Research 
in  periodontal  disease,  which  affects  two- 
thirds  of  all  middle-aged  Americans,  has 
yielded  significant  data  on  the  interplay 
of  immime  responses  to  bacteria  in  the 
destruction  of  supporting  tissue.  Un- 
checked, this  disease  can  lead  to  the 
loss  of  teeth  and  the  erosion  of  support- 
ing bones  in  the  jaw.  Dramatic  improve- 
ments in  diagnostic  and  surgical  pro- 
cedures, as  well  as  speech  therapy,  have 
helped  thousands  of  children  born  with 
cleft  lip  and  palate  achieve  a  near  nor- 
mal appearance  and  function. 

In  addition  to  disease  oriented  proj- 
ects, investigation  into  such  areas  as  cell 
biology,  enzjme  chemistry,  genetics  and 
immunologj'  has  placed  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Dental  Research  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  health  world's  search  for  a 
better  understanding  of  the  principles 
underlying  the  fimctioning  of  the  human 
organism. 

The  National  Institute  of  Dental  Re- 
search has  good  cause  to  celebrate  this 
25-year  record  of  accomplishment.  With 
the  support  and  encouragement  of  Con- 
gress, the  Institute  can  look  forward  to 
another  quarter  century  of  contributions 
to  our  Nation's  pool  of  research  knowl- 
edge. 

CONGRESSIONAL  CONTROL  OF 
SPENDING 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
and  for  the  next  week  the  House  is  con- 
sidering appropriations  bills  which  have 
been  generated  by  the  operation  of  the 
Federal  budget-making  process.  Begin- 
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ning  on  June  20,  I  have  been  daily  in- 
serting an  article  from  a  series  of  five 
prepared  in  an  effort  to  assist  me,  and 
others  of  my  colleagues  who  may  wish 
to  use  them,  in  assembling  a  clear,  con- 
cise explanation  of  how  this  process 
functions. 

Today,  if  there  is  no  objection,  I  would 
make  the  third  of  these  articles  a  part  of 
the  Record. 
III.  Congressional   Control  or  Spending 

"No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
iiry  except  In  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law." — Article  I.  Section  9 

By  these  words,  written  Into  the  Consti- 
tution in  1787,  the  Founding  Fathers  re- 
quired that  the  President  and  the  executive 
branch  obtain  congressional  approval  of  any 
activity  involving  the  spending  of  money. 

Why  Congress?  Why  not  let  the  President 
alone  determine  how  much  should  be  spent 
and  for  what  pxirposes?  Wouldn't  that  b« 
simpler,  especially  since  the  President  com- 
mands a  vast  worltforce  with  great  expertise 
on  the  requirements  of  the  federal  estab- 
lishment and  federal  programs? 

It  would  never  work.  The  people  would  not 
permit  themselves  to  be  taxed  at  the  bidding 
of  one  man  for  purposes  determined  by  the 
decree  of  the  same  man. 

That  la  why  the  spending  and  taxing  pow- 
ers are  vested  in  a  council  of  many — in  the 
Congress.  Members,  having  been  elected  by 
the  people,  are  authorized  to  speak  for  the 
people  on  the  raising  and  spending  of  public 
funds. 

That  principle  of  collective  determination 
by  the  people's  representatives  has  underlain 
the  establishment  of  legislative  councils 
since  the  first  English  Pd^liament  In  1295. 
Early  kings  called  councUsNif  the  affluent  In 
order  to  raise  money  to  ruta  their  govern- 
ments and  to  fight  their  wk*^  Gradually, 
over  centuries,  the  councils  came- to  insist 
\ipon  their  right  to  approve  public  programs 
before  they  would  agree  to  raise  funds  for 
them. 

These  same  conditions  of  approval  apply 
today.  Congress  is  a  policy-making  body  that 
represents  the  diverse  interests  and  sections 
of  the  country.  The  budget  which  emerges 
out  of  congressional  action  expresses  and  re- 
solves the  many  different  points  of  view  held 
by  groups  and  citizens  In  our  society.  Second, 
through  its  spending  power,  Congress  serves 
as  an  Indispensable  check  on  executive  dis- 
cretion. If  the  President  were  able  to  decide 
by  himself  what  expenditures  are  to  be  made, 
he  would  be  accoxintable  to  no  one,  and  the 
United  States  would  move  close  to  one-man 
control.  Take  away  Its  power  of  the  purse, 
and  Congress  is  no  longer  an  equal  partner: 
the  checks  and  balances  built  Into  the  Con- 
stitution lose  their  vitality. 

The  words  which  give  Congress  control  over 
money  still  are  In  the  Constitution,  exactly 
as  they  were  written  185  years  ago.  But  the 
effectiveness  of  this  control  has  been  eroded 
over  the  years  as  the  President  has  taken  the 
initiative;  bit  by  bit  the  spending  power  has 
gravitated  from  the  legislative  chamber  to 
the  executive  suites.  Today  the  President  can 
marshal  the  enormous  resources  of  the  fed- 
eral bureaucracy  In  behalf  of  his  budget, 
and  he  can  take  advantage  of  his  leverage 
to  bend  the  spending  policies  In  accord  with 
his  preferences,  even  if  this  means  changing 
or  twisting  congressional  Intent. 

Why  have  the  scales  of  budgetary  power 
shifted  In  favor  of  the  executive  branch? 
The  answer  is  tied  very  closely  to  the  size  and 
cost  of  federal  operations.  Through  much  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Congress  had  little 
difficulty  In  maintaining  Its  control  of  fed-v 
eral  purse  strings.  Government  spending  was 
Incredibly  small  by  today's  standards;  one 
century  ago,  for  example,  less  was  spent  in 
one  year  than  the  federal  government  now 
tpends  In  a  single  day. 

Spending  for  all  of  1873  was  $290  mUllon, 


and  Income  was  $333  million,  leaving  a  $43 
mUllon  surplus  which  was  used  to  reduce  the 
national  debt. 

However,  the  financial  situation  began  to 
change  early  in  this  century  as  the  United 
States  assumed  leadership  as  a  world  power 
and  also  increased  Its  responsibilities  at 
home.  This  changing  role  is  dramatically  re- 
flected In  the  size  of  the  federal  budget  which 
first  exceeded  the  billion-dollar  mark  in  1917 
(World  War  I) ,  the  ten-blllion-doUar  level  In 
1942  (World  War  II),  the  one-hundred-bU- 
llon  dollar  level  in  1963  (Cold  War),  and  the 
two-hundred-blllion  mark  in  1972  (Vietnam 
War) . 

The  same  pattern  was  repeated  In  the  size 
of  the  national  debt  which  has  escalated 
from  $1  billion  at  the  turn  of  the  century  to 
almost  $500  billion  today.  More  than  $100 
billion  of  that  debt  has  been  accumulated  in 
President  Nixon's  four  years  In  office. 

As  the  federal  budget  grew.  Congress 
gave— or  the  President  and  his  administrators 
took — more  discretion  over  spending.  For  ex- 
ample, the  average  appropriation  account  to- 
day is  so  large  that  the  President  often  can 
Juggle  within  an  account  so  that  he,  can 
spend  on  purposes  disapproved  by  Congress. 
A  recent  Illustration  of  this  abuse  was  the 
announcement  by  Elliot  L.  Richardson,  then 
serving  as  Secretary  of  Defense,  that  even  If 
Congress  should  deny  funds  for  U.S.  bomb- 
ing in  Cambodia,  the  bombing  would  con- 
tinue; the  President  simply  would  take  funds 
appropriated  for  another  defense  purpose. 

Budgetary  growth  brought  the  need  for  a 
more  coordinated  process  for  the  determina- 
tion of  spending  policy.  Until  1921,  each  ad- 
ministrative agency  presented  Its  budget  re- 
quests to  Congress  individually,  without  any 
attempt  to  combine  all  spending  estimates 
Into  a  single  budget. 

The  complexities  of  financing  World  War 
I  brought  that  carefree  approach  to  an  end. 
When  a  new  Administration  took  office.  Con- 
gress decided  to  make  the  President  respon- 
sible for  coordinating  the  spending  requests 
of  all  government  agencies.  Under  the  Bud- 
get and  Accounting  Act  of  1921,  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  first  time  was  directed  to  pre- 
pare an  annual  budget  containing  his  spend- 
ing recommendations  to  Congress.  Hereafter, 
agencies  would  have  to  operate  through  the 
new  Bureau  of  the  Budget  which  developed 
rapidly  into  a  powerful  force  within  the 
executive  branch. 

Congress  acted  differently  upon  its  own 
budgetary  procedures.  House  and  Senate  re- 
stored to  a  single  committee  the  responsi- 
bility for  overseeing  all  appropriations  mat- 
ters. However,  as  government  activities  grew 
and  became  more  complex,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  relied  increasingly  upon 
their  subcommittees  to  examine  executive 
funding  requests  and  to  pass  upon  their 
merit.  Usually,  Congress  cut  the  request  so 
the  chance  of  overspending  was  slight,  and 
the  lack  of  central  financial  control  was  not 
critical.  In  fact,  it  was  quite  consistent  with 
the  congressional  experience  of  decentraliza- 
tion during  the  nineteenth  century. 

As  the  financial  monitoring  responsibility 
had  grown  more  demanding.  Congress  had 
distributed  the  workload  more  widely  among 
Its  Members.  The  venerable  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  which  bad  handled  all  financial 
matters  since  1802  was  so  overburdened  by 
CivU  War  business  that  in  1865  the  House 
split  off  an  Appropriations  Committee  and  a 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  Left  to 
Ways  and  Means  was  the  critical  tax  writing 
function  which  it  exercises  today. 

The  specialized  committee  system  func- 
tioned well,  but  events  overtook  It.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  inaugixrated  deficit  finance  to 
pull  the  nation  out  of  a  crippling  depres- 
sion: World  War  II  required  massive  deficit 
spending:  President  Kennedy  and  President 
Johnson  deliberately  built  deficits  into  their 
budgets  to  stimulate  the  economy. 

By  the  early  1970's  Congress  was  looking 
for  a  mechanism  by  which  it  could  exercise 
a  comprehensive  review  of  the  entire  budg- 


eting procedure.  Needed  was  a  way  to  com- 
pare the  various  components  of  the  budget, 
to  weigh  one  appropriations  bill  against  an- 
other In  light  of  national  priorities,  to  con- 
sider the  spending  totals  In  light  of  estimated 
tax  revenues  and  the  national  economic 
situation. 

Early  this  year,  both  Houses  of  Congress 
appointed  a  Joint  committee  to  study  ways 
of  improving  congressional  control  of  the 
budgeting  process.  Congress  now  is  consider- 
ing legislation  which  for  the  first  time  would 
establish  a  ceiling  by  law  on  the  total  of 
federal  expenditures  In  one  fiscal  year.  Fi- 
nally, Congress  Is  moving  to  counter  the 
President's  Impoundment  practices  as  un- 
duly and  unconstitutionally  intrusive  upon 
the  people's  right  to  participate  In  the  mak- 
ing of  national  policy. 

Steadily,  the  Congress  Is  moving  to  reassert 
Its  authority  to  take  better  control  of  Its 
single  most  Important  function  so  that  In  a 
new  era,  it  can  continue  to  exercise  Its  old 
responsibilities  as  guardian  of  the  purse. 


EXPLANATION  OF  VOTE  ON  LEGAL 
SERVICES  BILL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  passed  H.n.  7824,  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  Act,  last  night,  I  voted 
"present." 

I  am  and  have  always  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  OEO  Legal  Services 
program  and  an  equally  strong  advocate 
of  insulating  it  from  political  pressure 
by  creating  a  national,  independent  legal 
services  corporation.  I  supported  the  bill 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  so  stated  in  my  remarks 
during  yesterday's  general  debate. 

The  inscription  over  the  portal  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  reads,  "Equal  justice 
imder  law."  That  means — or  should 
mean — that  an  individual's  economic 
status  should  not  affect  his  access  to  the 
courts  and  to  legal  representation.  Un- 
fortunately, the  amendments  agreed  to 
by  the  House  make  such  a  mockery  of 
this  principle  that  I  could  not  in  good 
conscience  cast  my  vote  for  passage;  on 
the  other  hand,  I  do  support  the  concept 
of  the  independent  corporation  and  am 
hopeful  that  the  bill  will  be  rendered  ac- 
ceptable in  the  other  body,  so  I  did  not 
wish  to  vote  against  the  measure  either. 

The  bill  we  passed  last  night  does 
not  offer  the  poor  people  of  this  country 
the  assistance  of  counsel;  rather,  it  of- 
fers them  the  semi-assistance  of  semi- 
counsel  : 

They  may  not  have  counsel  if  they 
have  a  draft  or  military  problem. 

They  may  not  have  counsel  if  they  are 
refused  their  constitutional  right  to  an 
abortion. 

They  may  not  have  counsel  who  ob- 
serves the  codes  of  ethics  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association — not  exactly  a  hot- 
bed of  radicalism. 

They  may  not  have  counsel  who  advo- 
cates their  position  in  administrative  or 
legislative  forums. 

They  may  not  have  counsel  who  use 
the  assistance  of  experts  in  backup 
centers,  people  who  are  specialized  in  the 
various  areas  to  a  greater  degree  than 
most  legal  services  lawyers  in  the  field. 

They  may  not  have  counsel  if  their 
problem  Is  one  involving  segregation  in 
education. 
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And  what  of  the  counsel,  the  able,  dedi- 
cated individuals  who  eschew  the  higher 
salaries  and  relative  comfort  of  private 
practice  or  traditional  types  of  govern- 
ment service.  What  does  the  bill  offer 
them? 

It  in  essence  revokes  their  citizenship 
by  denying  them  the  right  to  engage  in 
political  activities. 

It  prevents  them  from  having  a  proper 
attorney-client  relationship  with  those 
whom  they  are  supposed  to  help. 

The  bill  which  this  House  passed  last 
night  is  a  blot  on  the  promise  of  equal 
justice  under  law  in  this  country. 


RODINO  OUTLINES  HOUSE  JUDI- 
CIARY COMMITTEE'S  ANTICRIME 
PROPOSALS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Roddjo)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  2  decades,  crime  has  so  infested  our 
Nation's  cities  that  no  urban  resident  can 
live  without  fear  of  becoming  a  crime 
victim.  This  fear  denies  to  our  urban  citi- 
zens their  true  freedom,  for  who  is  free 
that  fears  to  walk  in  his  own  neighbor-' 
hood?  One  of  the  first  duties  of  this  Con- 
gress must  be  to  eliminate  this  fear  and 
make  our  streets  and  homes  safe. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  Congress,  I 
was  privileged  to  be  elected  chairman 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  It  is 
this  committee  that  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  oversee  virtually  all  legislation 
relating  to  crime  and  criminal  justice, 
and  I  have  just  completed  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  committee  including  creation 
of  a  permanent  subcommittee  with 
Jurisdiction  over  crime.  My  committee 
well  knows  that  it  is  much  easier  to  talk 
about  ridding  our  cities  of  crime  than  to 
do  something  about  it.  But  reducing  the 
crime  rate  is  just  what  the  committee 
intends  to  do,  and  I  want  to  outline  a 
few  of  the  major  anticrime  programs  the 
Judiciary  Committee  is  considering  un- 
der my  chairmanship. 

ANTICRIME    rUITDS 

The  war  against  crime  cannot  be  won 
without  money.  To  provide  the  necessary 
funds  the  committee  developed  a  bill, 
passed  by  the  House  June  18,  extending 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration— T.KAA — created  under  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968.  These  LEAA  amendments 
are  designed  to  speed  the  flow  of  $2  bil- 
lion over  the  next  2  years  to  local  govern- 
ments. This  is  where  the  battle  against 
crime  must  be  fought  and  won. 

The  bill  also  expands  coverage  of  LEAA 
to  include  aid  to  the  whole  criminal  jus- 
tice system,  encouraging  development  of 
crime  control  systems  that  range  from 
prevention  to  penitentiaries.  By  concen- 
trating on  areas  with  the  highest  crime 
rates  we  should  be  able  to  significantly 
reduce  oiu'  city  crimes. 

POLICK    BENEFITS 

In  1971,  126  policemen  were  killed  in 
the  line  of  duty.  The  men  and  women 
whose  job  it  is  to  protect  us  have  in- 
creasingly become  targets  of  assault.  No 
citizen  can  fail  to  be  outraged  at  these 
attacks  on  those  who  seek  to  protect  us. 
We  can  no  longer  ask  these  public  safety 


officers  to  risk  their  lives  without  know- 
ing that  their  families  will  be  well  taken 
care  of,  should  tragedy  occur.  In  the  last 
Congress  I  introduced  a  bill  providing 
$50,000  compensation  to  the  survivors  of 
officers  who  sacrifice  their  lives  carrying 
out  their  responsibilities  to  the  public. 
It  passed  the  House,  but  so  late  in  the 
session  that  Congress  adjourned  before 
final  action  could  be  taken.  I  am  press- 
ing for  early  consideration  of  the  bill  by 
my  committee. 

THE    COURTS 

The  number  of  serious  crimes  com- 
mitted by  persons  out  on  bail  has  reached 
alarming  proportions,  and  it  is  impera- 
tive that  society  be  protected  from  the 
menace  of  people  likely  to  commit  crimes 
while  relCEised  on  bail.  In  our  system  an 
individual  is  presumed  innocent  until 
proven  guilty,  and  for  the  safety  of  all 
of  us  that  judicial  principle  must  be  pre- 
served. But  our  courts  have  become  so 
overworked  that  it  often  takes  6  months 
to  a  year  for  a  case  to  come  to  court.  We 
can  no  longer  countenance  such  delays, 
for  it  is  swift  justice  that  allows  the  in- 
nocent to  be  quickly  freed,  and  the  guilty 
to  be  quickly  imprisoned. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  is  to  pro- 
vide fair  and  speedy  trials — within  60 
days  of  indictment — in  keeping  with  the 
Sixth  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 
To  meet  this  need,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee is  considering  legislation  to  create 
additional  judgeships  for  the  Federal 
Courts  of  Appeals  and  District  courts. 
Approval  of  these  new  judgeships  should 
provide  the  manpower  to  help  wipe  out 
the  backlog  in  our  courts. 

JT7VZNXI.K  OFFENDERS 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  each  day 
hundreds  of  convicts  are  released  from 
prisons  throughout  the  country.  Unfor- 
tunately, offenders  confined  in  our  pres- 
ent prison  system  find  few,  if  any,  train- 
ing or  rehabilitative  opportunities  to  pre- 
pare them  for  an  honest  and  productive 
life  upon  their  return  to  freedom.  This  is 
a  matter  of  particular  concern  in  the 
case  of  juvenile  offenders.  Our  jails  have 
been  termed  "colleges  of  crime"  and  as  a 
restilt  many  yoimg  delinquents  emerge 
from  prison  as  embittered  and  hardened 
criminals  ready  and  inclined  to  per- 
petrate violent  and  vicious  crimes. 

Presently  the  Judiciary  Committee  is 
studying  proposals  aimed  at  reforming 
our  penal  S3rstem,  ir.cniding  bills  on 
prison  reform,  prisoners'  legal  repre- 
sentation, parole  and  the  problems  of  ex- 
offenders.  Not  until  our  prisons  begin  re- 
habilitation will  we  reap  the  reward  of 
reduced  crime  rates. 

NARCOTICS 

No  battle  against  crime  can  be  won 
until  narcotics  are  removed  from  our 
streets  and  the  drug  pushers  have  been 
caught  and  penalized.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  addicts  spend  some  $6  billion 
a  year  on  heroin.  Addicts  in  search  of 
money  to  support  their  habit  prey  on  so- 
ciety by  stealing  from,  injuring  and  even 
killing  their  victims  to  raise  the  money 
to  pay  for  their  dope.  Over  the  years  I 
have  formulated  a  number  of  proposals 
to  wipe  out  the  narcotics  problem.  Some 
have  already  been  enacted,  and  their  ef- 
fect is  already  being  felt. 

This  year,  I  have  again  introduced  a 
bill  developed  late  in  the  last  session  to 


provide  treatment  for  addicts  arrested 
for  Federal  offenses  while  awaiting  trial. 
Until  the  supply  of  illegal  narcotics  is 
completely  cut  off,  we  must  work  vigor- 
ously to  rehabilitate  narcotics  addicts  so 
they  can  become  contributing  members 
of  society  rather  than  parasites  and 
criminals. 

VICTIMS    OF    CRIME 

Whether  perpetrated  by  the  street 
hoodlum,  the  narcotics  addict  or  the  paid 
professional,  every  criminal  act  has  its 
victim.  Unfortunately,  most  of  every- 
one's attention  is  focused  on  the  crimi- 
nal and  the  victim's  plight  is  ignored. 

To  rectify  this  problem,  I  have  just 
introduced  the  "Victims  of  Crime  Act"  to 
help  compensate  the  victims  of  crime 
who  are  least  able  to  bear  its  burden.  The 
bill  would  provide  up  to  $25,000  to  a  vic- 
tim, or  his  survivors,  and  is  similar  in 
approach  to  the  Workman's  Compensa- 
tion program  that  protects  persons  in- 
jured on  the  job. 

FREEDOM 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  outlined  above 
only  the  most  important  measures  being 
considered  by  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  combat  crime.  Many  other  pro- 
posals are  also  awaiting  committee  action 
to  contribute  to  this  struggle  against 
crime. 

Crime  threatens  our  free  society.  Until 
men  and  women  can  walk  unafraid  on 
our  streets  at  night,  our  freedom  is  in 
jeopardy.  It  is  in  jeopardy  as  long  as  we 
cannot  remain  secure  in  oiu-  homes  with- 
out fear  of  intrusion.  Only  when  the  war 
agsdnst  crime  has  been  finally  won  will 
we  be  truly  relieved  of  the  constant 
threat  of  crime  and  free  from  the  fear  of 
it.  I  am  committed  to  assuring  these 
freedoms. 


NATIONAL    AUTISTIC    CHILDREN'S 
WEEK 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harrington)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Sunday,  June  24,  marks  the  beginning 
of  National   Autistic   Children's   Week. 

Many  times  we  find  that  the  designa- 
tion of  a  certain  week  is  frivolous  or 
funny.  This  week  is  neither.  Autism  is  a 
form  of  childhood  mental  Illness — of 
physical  and  mental  origin — which 
strikes  over  100,000  children  in  America. 
Because  it  is  relatively  rare  and  because 
it  was  not  diagnosed  as  a  specific  and 
separate  illness  until  recently,  almost 
nothing  is  known  or  has  been  written 
about  autism. 

Autism  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
meaning  "self."  It  connotes  a  child 
apart — in  fact,  autistic  children  have 
been  called  "children  apart"  because 
they  have  such  great  difficulty  relating 
to  others.  Autistic  children  are  usually 
beautiful  and  physically  very  healthy. 
But  they  do  not  seem  to  want  human 
contact.  They  have  difficulty  under- 
standing language — the  language  of 
words,  or  touch,  or  any  other  type  of 
communication.  The  definition  of  autism 
established  by  the  National  Society  for 
Autistic  Children  is  as  follows: 

The  term  "autistic  children" — shall 
Include  persons,  regardless  of  age,  with 
severe  disorders  of  commimlcation  and 
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behavior  whose  disability  became  mani- 
fest during  the  early  developmental 
stages  of  childhood.  "Autistic  children" 
includes,  but  is  not  hmited  to,  those  af- 
flicted with  infantile  autism — Kanner's 
syndrome — profound  aphasia,  childhood 
psychosis,  or  any  other  condition  charac- 
terized by  severe  deflcits  in  language 
ability  and  behavior  and  by  the  lack  of 
ability  to  relate  appropriately  to  others. 
The  autistic  child  appears  to  suffer  pri- 
marily from  a  pervasive  impairment  of 
his  cognitive  and/or  perceptual  func- 
tioning, the  consequences  of  which  are 
manifested  by  limited  ability  to  under- 
stand, communicate,  learn,  and  partici- 
pate in  social  relationships. 

Such  children  are  typically  multi- 
handicapped  in  their  abilities  to  receive 
and  communicate  informaton,  resulting 
in  behavior  inappropriate  to  physical  and 
social  demands  of  their  environment.  As 
in  aphasia,  the  dominant  communication 
disorder  or  learning  disability  appears  to 
result  from  the  inability  to  use  and  to 
imderstand  language  appropriately.  The 
difficulty  is  often  accompanied  by  im- 
pairment in  motor,  visual  and  auditory 
perception.  The  behavior  of  an  autistic 
child  is  typically  improved  by  the  appli- 
cation of  appropriate  educational  proce- 
dures. A  combination  of  some  or  all  of 
the  following  behaviors  characterize  the 
autisitic  'child.  These  behaviors  vary 
from  child  to  child  and  time  to  time  in 
severity  and  manner. 

First.  Severely  handicapped  speech  or 
complete  lack  of  speech. 

Second.  Impaired  or  complete  lack  of 
relatedness  and  social  inaccessibility  to 
children,  parents,  and  adults. 

Third.  Extreme  distress  for  no  discern- 
ible reason  due  to  minor  changes  in  the 
environment. 

Fourth.  Lack  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment or  retardation  in  certain  areas, 
sometimes  accompanied  by  normal  or  su- 
perior abilities  In  other  areas. 

Fifth.  Repetitive  and  peculiar  use  of 
toys  and  objects  in  an  inappropriate 
manner,  and/or  similar  repetitive  and 
peculiar  body  motions,  such  as  incessant 
rocking. 

Sixth.  Unusual  reaction  to  perceptual 
stimuli,  such  as  seeming  not  to  hear  cer- 
tain soimds  and  overreacting  to  oth- 
ers— for  example,  holding  hands  over 
ears — or  "looking  through"  objects,  poor 
eye  contac|,  or  iinable  to  perform  cer- 
tain gross  and/or  fine  motor  activities — 
walking  with  peculiar  gait,  limpness  In 
fingers,  inabUity  to  hold  a  pencil  appro- 
priately. 

Seventh.  Onset  of  disorder  at  birth 
or  apparent  normal  early  development 
followed  by  deterioration  in  functioning. 

Eighth.  Hyperactivity  or  passivity. 

Ninth.  Apparent  insensitvity  to  pain. 

The  words  in  this  formal  definition, 
however,  fail  to  communicate  the  terrible 
torture  of  autism  to  the  individual  and 
the  parents. 

Autistic  children  are  lonely  because 
they  refuse  human  contact.  Parents  of 
autistic  children  are  lonely  because  few 
understand  the  nature  of  their  child's 
illness. 

For  the  past  18  months.  I  have  placed 
inserts  in  the  Congressional  Rkcori) 
describing  autism  and  various  theories 
as  to  its  cause.  Each  insert  has  generated 
several  calls  and  letters  from  parents 


grateful  that  the  literature  on  this  dis- 
ease has  finally  become  accessible  to 
them,  and  grateful  too  that  someone  out- 
side of  the  medical  community  has  dis- 
cussed the  illness. 

Imagine  your  child  coming  down  with 
a  crippling  illness  which  no  one  had 
ever  heard  of,  and  which  is  almost  im- 
possible to  diagnose,  and  which  once 
diagnosed  is  almost  impossible  to  un- 
derstand or  do  anything  about.  Imagine 
your  feelings  of  helplessness  and  lone- 
liness, and  then  I  think  you  can  under- 
stand some  of  the  frustrations  of  the 
parents  of  autistic  children. 

National  Autistic  Children's  Week 
should  help  to  shed  some  light  on  this 
disease.  But  there  is  more  that  can  be 
done  and  Congress  can  play  a  major  role 
in  doing  it. 

In  September  1971,  I  wrote  to  Elliot 
Richardson,  then  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, urging  him  to  include  autism  under 
the  Developmental  Disabilities  Act.  His 
response  at  that  time  was  to  wait  a  year 
to  allow  his  Department  to  study  the 
situation.  This  year.  Secretary  Caspar 
Weinberger,  in  his  testimony  of  March 
29  before  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Environment,  urged  passage 
of  a  new  authorization  for  the  Etevelop- 
mental  Disabilities  Act  which  would  in- 
clude autism. 

Secretary  Weinberger  said : 

As  you  are  aware,  some  States  have  wished 
to  Include  services  for  autistic  Individuals. 
It  Is  not  clearly  established  that  autism  ir. 
"neurological"  in  character.  We  believe  that 
coverage  should  not  be  denied  to  those  au- 
tistic persons  who  require  services  similar  or 
identical  to  those  presently  provided  under 
the  Developmental  Disabilities  Act.  Thus,  we 
recommend  that  the  word  "autism"  be  In- 
cluded In  the  definition.  This  change  would 
not  affect  the  existing  requirements  that  the 
disability  (a)  occur  before  the  age  of  18,  (b) 
Is  expected  to  continue  indefinitely,  and  (c) 
Is  a  substantial  handicap.  We  believe  that 
this  definitional  change  is  consisteat  with 
the  original  Intent  of  the  law  to  deal  with 
diBabilities  related  to  the  retardation  of 
mental  development. 

Congress  can  accept  this  recommenda- 
tion and  pass  H  JR.  6589. 

In  both  the  last  Congress  and  the  pres- 
ent Congress,  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion (H.R.  5785)  to  authorize  the  Director 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development  to  plan  a  coor- 
dinated research  program  on  autism,  and 
to  establish  diagnostic  techniques  that 
provide  for  the  early  detection  of  autism. 
Because  of  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
there  is  great  diflBculty  in  determining 
whether  a  child  is  just  a  slow  learner 
and  noncommunicative,  or  is  autistic. 
Autism  afflicts  infants  diu-ing  the  period 
between  birth  and  the  second  birthday. 
Its  origin,  as  stated,  is  not  known.  There 
has  been  research  into  the  possibility  that 
it  is  a  neurological  disorder,  but  this  has 
not  been  proved  or  disproved. 

H.R.  5785  would  also  provide  grants 
and  loans  to  public  or  private  nonprofit 
institutions  which  operate  education  pro- 
grams to  treat  the  victims  of  autism.  At 
present,  there  are  few  facilities  that  can 
adequately  treat  the  autistic  children,  but 
it  has  been  proven  that  given  enough 
care,  these  children  can  be  educated. 
Such  a  program  would  establish  more 
facilities  and  help  reduce  the  overwhelm- 


ing costs  of  providing  care  for  these  chil- 
dren. These  costs  often  exceed  $2,000  a 
year  for  special  education  classes  and 
$20,000  a  year  for  residential  schools  pro- 
viding intensive  care  for  the  more  dis- 
turbed children. 

Congress  should  pass  this  bill. 

Congress  can  pass  national  health  in- 
surance to  provide  comprehensive  health 
coverage  for  those  sixffering  from  autism. 
Autistic  children  are  sometimes  self- 
destructive  and  are  always  difficult  to 
treat  for  physical  and  mental  illnesses. 
Their  parents  have  to  rely  on  the  serv- 
ices of  physicians  specializing  in  the 
physical  problems  of  disturbed  chil- 
di-en — and  the  prices  can  be  overwhelm- 
ing. For  psychiatric  care  to  be  effective 
in  the  treatment  of  autism,  It  must  be 
long-term  and  intensive.  The  cost  is 
astronomical. 

I  have  received  letters  from  parents 
citing  these  additional  expenses  as  the 
final  blow  to  their  efforts  to  keep  the 
child  at  home.  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation providing  for  comprehensive  na- 
tional health  coverage  for  all  foratis  of 
mental  illness,  and  have  cosponsored 
legislation  for  health  insurance  for  phys- 
ical illness. 

Congress  must  pass  these  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  but  a  few  sug- 
gestions of  the  actions  which  Congress 
can  take.  But  the  first  step  for  Congress 
is  to  learn  about  and  understand  this 
terrible  illness.  Therefore,  I  intend  to 
put  an  insert  on  autism  into  the  Record 
each  day  next  week  which  I.  urge  all 
Members  to  read. 


THE  VERY  LARGE  ARRAY  RADIO 
TELESCOPE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Runnels)  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
quite  disturbed  to  learn  this  week  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has  rec- 
ommended that  $10  million  requested  in 
the  National  Science  Foundation's  fiscal 
year  1974  budget  to  initiate  construction 
of  the  National  Radio  Astronomy  Ob- 
servator's  very  large  array  radio  tele- 
scope be  denied. 

The  committee  report  says  this  action 
was  taken  because  of  budget  constraints 
and  other  NFC  priorities — and,  thus, 
funding  of  this  project  can  be  deferred. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  field  of  priorities, 
this  specific  project  has  one  of  the  high- 
est priorities  among  the  members  of  the 
scientific  community.  The  National 
Science  Board  has  placed  the  VLA  as 
the  number  one  priority  in  the  field  of 
astronomy. 

Last  year.  Congress  approved  the  start 
of  this  project  with  the  initial  funding 
of  $3  million.  During  the  last  few  months 
significant  progress  has  been  made  to- 
ward the  day  when  construction  of  the 
project  can  begin.  The  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  have  begun  the  task  of  ac- 
quiring the  site  60  miles  west  of  Socorro, 
N.  Mex.,  in  the  Ssm  Aujustin  plains,  nu- 
merous design  activities  for  the  various 
systems  have  begun,  and  the  engineer 
architect  for  the  project  has  been  selected 
after  a  competitive  review  of  the  qualifi- 
cations of  78  of  the  top  firms  throughout 
the  country. 
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The  schedule  for  fiscal  year  1974  calls    reached  their  limitation  and  the  field  in  a  National  Academy  of  Sciences  Report 

for  awarding  initial  contracts,  the  f  abrl-     of  study  is  unlimited.  prepared  by  Dr.  Jesse  L.  Qreenstein. 

cation  of  the  first  anterma,  completion        The  VLA  will  be  operated  as  a  na-  '^^*  ^^-  ^"  ******  '-  i«*<ier  in  the  field  of 

of  the  site  design  and  initial  construction     tional  facility  and  be  made  available  to  -*^*°  astronomy.  No  new  radio  astronomy 

of  the  site  facility.                                          the  entire  scientific  community.  Many  SS"^^ha^i3  ve'Lra'!fd''^«en^t''f.Lm 

■niis  is  a  project  which  will  take  ap-     answers  depend  on  the  completion  of  th^  ^t^^^Vy^^Sg  the'  d^r^^^  o""  ^ 

proximately  7  years  to  complete— and     project   and    the   scientific   community  lution    needed    to    capitalize    on    recent 

to  stop  the  project  now  would  not  only     wants  and  needs  our  support.  discoveries, 

result  in  a  loss  of  the  scientific  com-        The  following  is  a  fact  sheet  on  the  — ^— ^^^— ^— 
munlty,  but  It  Just  does  not  make  good    VLA. 

business  sense.  Do  we  just  halt  the  proj-      the  Vert  l*rce  akbay  (VLA)  we  Radio  "^^^^J?  "^SSPSf^A^m^  ™?^^ 

ect,   which  everyone  agrees  is  a  good                             astbonomy  i,\7«,TJ  tot  aJSt    "^    LiNi-s   to 

project,  and  watch  inflation  take  its  toU                             bescmption  RHODE   island 

on  the  cost  of  the  American  taxpayer?            The  Very  Large  Array  is  a  major  new  In-  The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 

The  VLA  is  certainly  not  what  one     strument  which  wui  make  possible  important  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 

would  describe  as  an  average  construe-     advances  in  radio  astronomy.  The  VLA  wui  Island  (Mr.  Tiernan)  is  recognized  for 

tion   project,    it   involves   some   of    this     consist  of  27  dish-shaped  radio  antennas,  5  minutes. 

Nation's  top  scientific  and  engineering  **<^^  ^2  feet  m  diameter,  distributed  along  Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
talent.  The  VLA  will  consist  of  27  dish-  ^l^^  Y^^J'h'^,^!^^  ?^  '^°V'''®  '*"^?  taJte  this  opportunity  to  extend  my  sin- 
shaped  radio  telescopes,  each  82  feet  120  deg^^s  bSw^n  e\ch™r.S  \ZoT^^  <^«^««t  congratulations  to  United  Air 
in  diameter,  each  movable  along  three  arms  w-e  13  mUes  long  and  the  third  11  8  ^"^^  which  is  celebrating  its  25th  an- 
13-mile  arms  of  a  Y-shaped  layout  of  mUes  long,  via  construction  and  operations  nlversary  of  service  to  Rhode  Island 
railroad  tracks.                                                      wlU  directly  affect  approximately  3,600  acres  during  the  month  of  June. 

To  construct  such  a  system  Involves     of  which  an  estimated  2,800  acres  are  re-  United  started  its  operations  at  the 
the  installation  of  electronic   systems,     quired  for  the  three  arms  of  the  wye.  Theodore  Francis  Green  Airport  in  War- 
computers,   the  transportation  system,                                   sfte  wick  in  June  1948  with  the  venerable 
in  addition  to  the  buildings,  utilities  and        A  site  has  been  identified  in  New  Mexico.  DC-3.  During  the  first  year  of  opera- 
site  work.                                                           fifty  miles  west  of  Socorro,  in  the  counties  tions  it  boarded  2,182  passengers.  Now, 
Aside  from  the  economics  aspect,  this     of  Socorro  and  Catron,  in  the  eastern  end  of  consistent  with  its  faith  in  Rhode  Island 
project  is  expected  to  make  major  con-     *  *'™**'  '*"*y  known  as  the  Plains  of  San  and  in  the  economy  of  the  State,  United 
tributions  in  understanding  the  laws  of     •*"6«stin.  operates  three  daily  Boeing  727  and  737 
gravity,  the  nature  of  gases  between  the        __                      scienck  fUghts  to  the  Midwest  with  connecting 
galaxies,  and  the  origin  and  evolution  of     ,  ^?^    sensitive,    high-resoiution,    image-  flights  to  the  west  coast.  In  1972  some 
the  universe.                                                   nS°e!  o^r^i^^ur^es  in  r/fk^riZl'^r  ^^^'^^  passcngers  used  its  aircraft  to 
In  discussing  the  VLA  with  Dr.  Clyde     Sjf  wifh  thTllLr;;"^" 'JhotoL^^^  ^^^^  and  leave  the  State,  and  the  air- 
Tombaugh  of  New  Mexico  State  Unl-     positioning  the  antennas  along  their  tracks,  ^"^es    projection    indicate    that    during 
versity,  who  Is  known  for  his  discovery  of     the  field  of  view  of  the  vla  may  be  varied  1973  the  passenger  totals  on  Its  flights 
the  planet  Pluto,  he  expressed  concern     within  wide  limits,  in  this  respect  the  VLA  will  be  even  higher, 
in  any  delay  of  this  project,  noting  that     ^  **ie  nA\a  equivalent  of  a  zoom  lens.  The  in  1972  United  moved  1,768,000  pounds 
some  very  Important  and  innovative  ex-     ^J^tenna  system  will  produce  detaUed  two-  of  cargo  out  of  the  State  along  with 
periments  have  already  been  planned  for    dimensional  maps  of  radio  sources  over  most  884  tons  of  mail  express  and  freight, 
this  facility.                                                    ^^^S^T%T^:^^^''J^^:^^'^^  united  received  almost  as  much  cargo. 
Dr.  Tombaugh  told  me:                              one  direction,  in  addition,  the  VLA  wui  have  ^^\  ^^  freight  durmg  that  year. 
We  really  can't  affcml  to  cut  out  basic     the  ability  to  detect  and  measiire  the  prop-  Figures  like  these  Indicate  that  this 
research,  because  then  you  need  It  later  and     ertles  of  the  very  faint  radio  sources.  These  carrier  is  fully  involved  in  the  Industry 
you  have  to  go  on  to  a  crash  program  to     sources  are  faint,  either  because  of  their  low  and   economy    of    the   State   of    Rhode 
recover.                                                                      intrinsic  brightness  or  their  locations  at  re-  Island.  I  might  add  that  Mr.  Albert  R. 
This  Is  a  fact  often  true  of  U  S  Gov-     5*°**  distances.  Radio  astronomers  also  will  Tavanl,  Assistant  Director  of  Transpor- 
ernment  proianS  w^  de"L  L^^                  ^  •""'  ***  '^'*'*^"'*  properties  of  radio  t^tion.  Division  of  Airports,  has,  made 
ciiuucui,  piu.=,raui&,  we  aeiay  ana  men  go     sources  superimposed  upon  complex  back-  T^/^«.^Klo  tv...  n.,^  ..^f  ^-«»^.».-_  *i,„*  Vt,,  t«j 
on  a  crash  program.  It  has  happened  In     grounds  suS  as  the  MUky  Way.  The  vla  is  ^fl^^®  "^®  ^^  of  progress  t^iaMJmted 
military  and  space  research— and  just    expected  to  make  major  contributions  to  our  Air  Lanes  and  the  Green  Airport  are  now 
recently  we  began  hearing  demands  for     understanding  of  the  laws  of  gravity,  physi-  experiencing.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  con- 
a  crash  program  to  find  the  answers  for     <=*!  processes  in  interstellar  gases,  the  origin  gratulate  United  on  its  silver  anniversary 
our  energy  crisis                                               ^'^^  evolution  of  stars,  the  universe,  and  life  of  service  to  Rhode  Island  and  my  best 

Here  we  have  a  project,  where  a  highly     """•  wishes  for  continued  success, 

talented  scientific  and  technological  staff    Budget:                                         in  mmians  —^^^••^^—^ 

^a  SgTtSS'mad^^T tL'^ve?S^            -c^  '/- '^^^^ *«  ^ORATION  OF  SOVIET  JEWS 

ment,  based  on  Congress  decision  last          '^°  complete  63  The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 

year  to  begin  the  project.  Now  we  face              Total                                            ~7«  **^  *^®  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 

the  possibility  that  the  project  will  be                        ington  (Mr.  Adams)  is  recognized  for  5 

delayed,  the  talented  personnel  will  take        ^   ^           house  keport  minutes. 

on  new  tasks  in  their  field-and  maybe  ooJ^  ^Z^^  ^Zf»*t^*^o^JJ™?t!„l  «;  ^-  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  Gen- 
next  year  Congress  will  decide  that  there  J^'^rTL^fl^v  ,^^t^?Se^  de-  """^  Secretary  Brezhnev  is  here  in  tJie 
t  ?h"*^  to  complete  the  project.  But  StiTth^h  ttT^SSTttS'^^o^vS  tt  ^i^i^f^f^^jfi^,^'  ^  7"^^,  ""^^  ^  ^«,  T 
in  the  meantime.  If  past  history  is  any  mitiai  funding  for  this  project  ui  1973  it  oPPO/tunity  to  reiterate  my  appeal  for 
indication,  the  costs  will  have  increased  now  feels  that  in  view  of  general  constratota  ^he  free  exercise  of  human  rights— par- 
te the  taxpayer.  It  will  again  be  neces-  and  other  earthbound  National  Science  ticularly  the  right  of  emigration— for  the 
sary  to  expend  funds  to  gather  together  Foundation  priorities,  the  vla  can  be  ''^^^  *"  ^^  Soviet  Union, 
qualified  talent  to  undertake  the  project,    deferred.  I  applaud  the  simimit  talks  between 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  amount                    pkogram  considerations  Mr.  Brezhnev  and  Mr.  Nixon  and  sin- 

of  funds,  $10  million,  being  sought  for        The  vla  i.as  been  planned  for  incremental  ^^^^^^  ^'^h  to  see  the  development  of 

this  year,  we  could  be  pinching  the  pen-     or  phased  construction  over  several  years.  *  t"""®  detente  between  our  two  coun- 

nies  and  not  watching  the  dollars.                 Funds  for  the  vla  were  authorized  and  tries.  At  the  same  time,  I  believe  we  must 

The  VLA   Is   a  scientific   Instrument    appropriated  m  FT  1973.  Work  is  underway,  not  overlook  the  necessity  for  our  two 

that  is  essential  to  the  future  needs  of    ^^^^  ***'*  ^^'^  received  for  antenna  con-  coimtrtes  to  reach  agreement  on  matters 

researchers  in  the  field  of  astronomv     ^truction.  Denial  of  the  FY  1974  increment  other  than  diplomacy  and  trade.  Most 

Without  modematization  of  the  basic     ^°'^'^  ^"^"""^  *  ^^^^^  undesirable  and  un-  importantly,  I  think  we  should  strive  for 

t/ini  thl  f^ioT^/Jrr  ttW       .     *■  \               .     economical  stop-and-jtart  problem.  a  Soviet  commitment  to  the  basic  human 

r^ir«!  ^r!^^^'  ^^^^^""^^^  *=*°"°*         The  scientific  community  has  given  highest  rights  and  freedoms  of  all  people, 

progress  In  the  field  For  unlike  optical     p.ionty  to  the  vla.  This  conclusion  was  Realization  of  these  freedoms,  espe- 

leiescopes,    radio    telescopes    have   not    made  after  careful  study  and  is  documented  cially  the  freedom  to  emigrate,  is  essen- 
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tial  to  the  Jewish  communities  of  the  selves  over  whether  or  not  Federal  hous-  of  money  for  a  number  of  important  housing 
Soviet  Union.  Such  freedom  should  not  ing  programs  should  be  saved  at  all,  the  ^^^  housing-related  programs,  pending  "a 
be  particular  to  some  countries.  It  is  a  other  body  has  passed  legislation  order-  •  ■  •  "view."  This  is  in  addition  to  housing 
universal  freedom,  a  human  right,  and  ing  the  President  to  end  his  illegal  and  SlThLn  L^hht  h ''^r  fmnL.^H^^^  p  ? 
it  was  agreed  to  by  all  of  the  member  unconstitutional  freeze  on  the^  cru-  dent  N^xon  i-^Pounded  by  Presi- 
countries  of  the  United  Nations— includ-  cially  necessary  programs.  Affected  programs  include:  rent  suppie- 
ing  the  Soviet  Union — in  the  Universal  I  insert,  at  this  point,  an  account  of  ments,  mortgage  supplements  under  Sections 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  The  theory  that  body's  action.  235  and  236,  assistance  to  nonproat  sponsors 
must  be  practiced.  senate  UNrr  Votes  To  End  Mobatorium  °^  low  and  moderate  Income  housing,  con- 
We  were  all  relieved  somewhat  in  on  Housing  Projects  structlon  of  low-rent  public  housing,  the  col- 
March  when  the  Soviet  Government  an-  Washington.— The  Senate  Banking  Com-  ^^^e  housing  program,  the  open  space  land 
nounced  suspension  of  the  education  or  mittee  voted  to  force  President  Nixon  to  end  f°X^^i  ^I^"^  ^^L  ^^  Zt^Lt'^t^^^'f 
exit  tax  imposed  on  emigrating  Soviet  the  moratorium  on  federally  subsidized  low-  '^oienT  In  ^biTrTnewal  ne^Xrh^^ 
Jews.  However.  Soviet  emigration  prac-  '^^^^^^  ^'^  '"<^"-^«  ^^°-«  ^-^^^  Sment  oTc<^e  enfoTcJm^^^^^^^^ 
tices  still  reniain  discriminatory  and  ar-  *"  ^iie  commltiee  approved  the  provision,  of-  ^he  current  status  of  the  Moratorium  is 
bitrary.  The  Nixon  admmistration,  in  its  fered  by  Sen  William  Proxmlre  iD  wis  )  *^"*  '*  remains  in  effect.  HUD  has  indicated 
eagerness  to  set  up  the  Brezhnev  summit  by  an  ll -to- three  vote.  Only  three  Bepubil-  *^**  "  ™*y  8'^®  ground  on  some  projects 
and  to  achieve  quick  passage  of  its  trade  cans,  all  Nixon  administration  loyalists,  op-  which  were  already  "in  the  pipeline"  on 
bill,  appears  to  be  satisfied  with  Soviet  posed  the  move— John  Tower  of  Texas,  Wal-  January  5,  1973.  (According  to  the  HDA,  it 

trara  f/%  nrHof  fho  o/iK«i.,i=.f ^o n««  wi„v,«-  The  provlslon  was  tied  to  a  bill  extending  "cxt^  years.; 

th^^  t.,^  t  J  f.'i'^i^istration  might  ^^^  government  housing  programs,  includ-  The  effect  of  the  impoundment  Is  that 
thmk,  the  emigration  problem  is  not  mg  the  Federal  Housing  Administration's  monies  already  approved  by  Congress  can- 
solved.  We  must  look  beyond  such  obsta-  mortgage  guarantee  authority   for  one  year,  not  be  spent! 

Cles  as   the  education  tax  to  the  basic  The  House  has  already  approved  an  exten-  2.    What   is   the   Federal    Administration 

problem — the  harassment  of  the  Soviet  sion  of  the  programs,  which  are  scheduled  Position? 

Jews  and  the  infringement  on  their  free-  to  expire  June  30.  Briefly  put,  the  Administration  position  is 

dom  to  emigrate  The   ban   on   the   housing   moratorium   Is  this:  Federal  direct  housing  subsidy  programs 

At  this  juncture,  if  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  e«Pe<=ted  to  pass  the  senate  next  week  as  have  "J^^j.^  Pi*/"^^^"f  P^^^^^^ 

Rrc>7hno<r  oro  e/»  <>«,.«_  *->  «..»«kiir.k  v«*  P^'t  Of  thls  Overall  housing  package,  and  were   miiiaiea,   even   tnougn  enormous  n- 

Brezhnev  are  so  eager  to  establish  bet-  ^^ere  appears  at  least  an  evel  chanc^  it  wUl  nancial  resources  have  been  committed  to 

ler   relations,    particularly   in   the    area  eventually  be  accepted  by  the  House.  Tying  them.  A  more  effective  approach  must  be  de- 

of  trade,  we  in  the  Congress  should  dou-  u  to  the  FHA  authority  makes  it  more  dlf-  veloped.  In  the  meantime,  additional  tax  dol- 

ble  our  efforts  to  pass  trade  legislation  flcult  for  President  Nixon  to  veto.  la"^  cannot  be  committed  to  those  programs 

incorporating     freedom     of    emigration  The  administration  declared  the  housing  which  imposed  a  heavy  burden  on  future 

provisions.  I  have  cosponsored  and  have  naoratorlum  earlier   this  year   and   said   It  budgets,  yet  have  proved  to  be  Ineffective. 

been   working  actively   for  this  leglsla-  would  remain  in  effect  untU  a  review  of  all  ("TTie  Budget  of  the  Un^^^ 

tlon   because  I  feel  it  nrovidps  thp  Unri  government  housing  programs  Is  completed,  ment,  Fiscal  Year  1974,    p.  114) 

won,  oecause  i  leei  U  proviaes  ine  lOna  ,j^^  Banking  committees  measure  would  Note.—  Fiscal  Year  1974  Is  the  period  from 

01  leverage  we  need  to  persuade  the  So-  require  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  July  1,  1973  through  June  30,  1974. 

Viet  Government  to  adopt  fair  and  unre-  Development  to  "immediately  cease  any  sus-  3.  How  Much  Federal  Subsidy  Money  for 

stricted  emigration  policies.  By  prohibit-  pension"  or  withholding  of  funds  for  federal  Housing  has  been  impounded  by  President 

ing   "most   favored   nation"   status   and  housing-assistance  programs.  It  also  would  Nixon  Nationally  for  Urban  Areas? 

other    special    trade    treatment    to    any  specifically  prohibit  delaying  or  withholding  The  amounts  of  money  caught  up  in  the 

country  which  denies  to  its  citizens  the  applications  for  these  programs.  impounded  categories  are  as  follows: 

right  to  emigrate  or  which  imposes  un-  . J^„h ^^u" '^°"?"'  ^J'Lm.'^^^^^  [inmuiions] 

-,.„..„«~ui- i  1  f   _                     I        J.-  extend  the  Treasury  s  seldom-used  authority  _  _.,  _    „„_        '                     '                       ^,_, 

reasonable    restrictions    on    emigration,  to  borrow  from  the  Federal  Reserve  System     ^f^l°^J^t";:,l *  lo 

we  are  insisting  that  the  terms  of  our  for  one  year,  to  June  30,  1974.  The  House  is     ^"*  supplements.. 39 

trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  be  equal —  expected  to  act  on  a  sUnllar  measure  soon.     St"         ^ 1 JH 

that  the  Soviets  will  get  their  goods  if  „     „      .        ^..    „         ^      ^  ,       ..    Tl  L.t?  ^^^f  ^^^^  ^ —-    '*22 

we  can  see  a  real  decrease  in  the  har^<«.  ^^-  Speaker,  the  House  has  before  it    Rehabuitation  loans. 72 

Tent  of  loviet  Jews  ^we^^  *°^*y  ^  appropriations  bill.  H.R.  8825.    OP^^T^nf^f*' S2 

uicai,  oi    ooviei.  jews   as   wen  as  an  m-  -__taininp  fiiTiri<;  fnr  the  rjpnnrtmpnt  of     Public  facility  loans 20 

crease  in  emigration  application  accept-  S'^^.^Tni  «nH^rL^  n^vpi^m/,^^^^^  Nonprofit  sponsor  loans  and  grants...        7 

ances  and  in  actual  emigrations.  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  I  ask.          t'          i'                           k             

We  cannot  forget  the  oppressed  Jews  tT^-  ^^^1.^^'  todeea,  demand  that  this  Total  housing  funds  impounded.    980 

in  the  Soviet  Union  Yes  we  have  a  re  ^°^  ^^^  ^^  ^uts  that  it  appears  to  have  ^       .          „  ^     , 

.Jv:.     t  ^"i°"-   **^'  ^®  "*^^  *  ^^-  lost  and  take  action  at  lea.<?t  a.<!  ifrnr\tr  There  is  no  Federal   monev  allocated  by 

sponsibility  based  on  our  past  record  to  ^  th^?of  the^pnatT  Congress  for  low  income  public  housing  for 

fight  for  the  rights  of  the  Jews.  But  be-  ^tV  ic  °«t  .,,cf  f^™  lofv,  i-^„„.»cc«^„„i  *^e  "e''*  ye*'  <P»scai  Year  1973-1974). 

yond  that,  we  have  the  responsibihty  as  T^;  *if  ?  V\^       L^   5^?    ii?^/t^^°",^^  Th"e  is  no  public  Housing  money  left 

human  beings  to  help  those  people  who  tC.      ?\°^  ^^T' J°^^  ^*Z  '^"^/  ^  "^^^^  unused  in  New  York  city  for  this  year  (Fiscal 

need  assistance— to  work  to  assure  to  ""^  statement,  but  for  the  sake  of  our  Year  1972-73).  However,  there  appears  to  be 

others  the  rights  and  freedoms  which  we  t^ree-branch  system  of  government  that  approximately  leo  mUUon  dollars  of  Public 

enjoy  *^  rapidly  being  destroyed  by  the  inaction  Housing   money   unused    in   other   nearby 

I   uree  the  leader«!hin  nf  the  TTnitert  O^  Congress,  especially  this  body.  Eastern  cities.  This  money  could  be  used  In 

StatS^Sid  Of  tSe  aD^iet  U^on  LY^poe  ^ut  the  damage  being  wrought  on  my  ^^^J^^'^^^y:  ^'^'^  construction  could  start 

oiaies  ana  oi  ine  Ssoviet  umon  to  recog-  Ji-t_i„^  ;_  „  p^-^  pvnmnie  nf  hnm  human  °"  ^°°<'°  l°w  Income  public  housing  apart- 

mze  the  rights  of  the  Soviet  Jews.  And  Jves  aU  befng  sha?S?id  bv  ?he  Presf  "^"^^  *^'"  ^''''  "  '""^^  °*^^'  •^"'^^  ^°°t 

I  urge  Secretary  Brezhnev,  upon  his  re-  i    I,    I           ^  snaiierea  oy  ine  i'resi-  ugg  this  money.  This  leftover  money  appears 

turn  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  to  set  in  motion  aen*  f  "eeze  on  housing  funds  and  Con-  to  be  caught  up  in  the  Federal  impound- 

emigration  policies  which  will  provide  to  |f®,f   ^nwiUmgness  to  end  this  freeze,  ment. 

Soviet  Jews  the  rights  and  freedoms  to  *^o"o^"8  are  descriptions  of  some  of  4.  Will  the  Nixon  Freeze  permit  construc- 

uhirh  thev  are  entitled  ^^^    damage    In    my    district    and    the  *'o»  of  housing  for  moderate  income  apart- 

w  men  iney  are  entitled.  Nation.  ments  in  New  York  aty? 

^—^-^-—  Effects  or  Federal  Housing  Moratorium  And  According   to   HDA,   approximately   23.194 

SENATE  UNIT  VOTES  TO  END  MORA-  Impounding   of  Federal   Moneys  on  the  nou^mg    units    are    being    frozen    by    the 

TORIUM  ON  HOUSING  PROJECTS  West   Side   of   Manhattan — 50th    Street  Mpratorium  and  the  Impoundment  of  money 

Through  110th  Street  appropriated  by  Congress  under  the  Section 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order  Approximately  6,314  apartments  will  never  ^^^  *"^  Section  235  Programs. 

of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New  be  built— 1,114  low  income  famines  will  lose  ^-   ^'"**  **°^*  *''*   Moratorium  and  Im- 

York   (Mr.  Ranged    is  recognized  for  5  *l*elr  apartments  between  96th  St.  and  llOth  poundment  of  Federal  Subsidy  Monies  mean 

minutes.  S*  '  /*"■  *'**  '*'**'  ^'<*^  (5"'''  street  through  110th 

VTr  RANriiPT    lUTf  Qru>oi-a^  iv.<>  c<>n<,fo  1  ■  What  is  the  Federal  Housing  Moratorium  Street)? 

hac  oc?,^?.^J^;  ?,f  *^^^'  *^«  ^°t^  "rtd  impounding?  There  are  4  urban  renewal  neighborhoods 

has  again  proved  itself  more  responsive  Effective  January  5,  1973,  the  Nixon  Ad.  between  50th  St.  and  110th  St.:  Clinton,  Lin- 

to   the  needs   of   the  Nation   than  the  ministration  announced  an  is  month  freeze,  coin  Square,  West  Side,  and  Cathedral. 

House.  While  we  are  here  busying  our-  or  "temporary  hold"  on  new  commitments  In  order  to  provide  construction  of  new 
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bousing   in   3   of  these  renewal   areas,   two     a  copy  of  Circular  A-70  Issued  by  the  Office         AMERICA   WILL   MISS   A   GREAT 
categories  of  federal  money  are  needed:         of  Management  and  Budget  In  the  White  rriAr'W    ttoam^tfawv 
A.  TOBLic  housing                            House,  which  formulated  the  Initial  basis  for  ^^A^a.,  rKAiXJS.  ui-AilY 
There  Is  no  projected  Federal  continuance     ^^,  ^^^'^  decision  by  the  Nixon  Admlnls-         (Mr.  KEMP  asked  and  was  given  per- 
of  the  low  Income  public  housing  program  In       ,*:1?1-  "ease  note  paragraph  C  on  page  5    mission   to  extend  his  remarks   at   this 
the    1974    Federal    Budget.    Therefore,    844     „,*,  **^,^*''!'":  T^^?  "*''**  ,*='«*■■  ^^^^  A^^"     point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
apartments  of  public  housing  planned  for     ",^  fvfnfi'''' !  Jii''^''"°\  *°    foreclose    the  traneous  matter. ) 

the  cathedral  Parkway  Urban  Renewal  wlU      f^aUablllty  of  Federal  subsidies  and  guaran-  ^      KEW    Bto    Sneaker    I  rise  todav 

never    be    built    for    low    income    relocate*      **®*  *°  *"  ^^^^  **^<*  I'^al  housing  agencies  .    "\\-.  ^r,^'       -J^^J,     '       1        "^"^y 

families                                  income    relocatee     ^j^^^^  programs  are  underglrded  by  the  sale  ^    ^his    distmguished    House    to   mourn 

In  addition    In  the  West  Side  Urban  Re-     ^^  **''  exempt  bonds  and  securities.  with  my  colleagues  and  the  people  of  this 

newal  Area,  270  apartments  of  public  hous-     ..  ^  ^°"  '"^°*-  *"  °^  *^*  residential  projects  country  the  passing  of  a  great  American, 

ing  will  also  be  lost  to  West  Side  relocatees      'developed  with  the  assistance  of  UDC/HUDC  Coach  Frank  Leahy  of  Notre  Dame.  Mr. 

Therefore,  a  total  of  1,114  ^>artments  for     "h'^"*"^!^  by  the  sale  of  tax  exempt  bonds  Speaker,  few  men  if  any  have  equaled 

'Zefz-^^r^z:^.\'^%T:^^.ro^  ^B^^-rv^^TT^\P  SretrsSn^t^^^S^ 

^r^lkrSore^^^ub^lfro^uS^r  ^^^"^     ^^  ^l^^V^^^^fk^ort^^TtoX^  Career  we  wiu'iSssnuJ^Ss  ^voU^S 

K  U  Srtant  to  note  thaT  nubile  hous       P'-^Jects.  Institutions  which  purchase  these  those  ideals  of  America  to  which,  both 

ing  money  Is  not  in  the  1974  Federal  budget,     ^f"^^^  ^°  ^°*  ^^T**  *°  P^^  ***  "'^  *^^  Interest  on  and  off  the  "fields  of  friendly  strife." 

The  issue  here  Is  the  fight  for  Congress  to     f/^"*^'^*!  they  yield.  The  Nixon  Admlnlstra-  he  devoted  his  long  and  successful  Ufe. 

vote  and  appropriate  more  money  for  this     .  °L'*,!''h        close  out  this  type  of  financing.  All  of  us  here  in  these  Chambers  and  in 

program.  The  concern  Is  that  even  If  Con-     orT^asm^          directly  add  to  the  nation-  this  Congress,  as  Representatives  of  the 

gress  would  TOte  for  this  money.  President         ^he  long-range  effect  of  the  Admlnlstra  P«>Ple,    are    deeply    indebted    to    Frank 

Nixon  would  impound  the  money.                      tion's  obJeltlve,^ff  not  revers^,  toSd  brtag  ^^^^  ^  *  P^^^^e  citizen,  whose  lead- 

B.  SECTION  236  INTEREST  suBsiDT              about  the  elimination  of  UDC.  as  well  as  11  ership  on  behalf  of  a  strong  national 

This  Is  an  Interest  subsidy  program  which     to  13  similar  state  housing  finance  agencies  defense,    a   competitive    free    enterprise 

should   cut  apartment   rents   In   about    V4.     across  the  country.  The  more  Immediate  ef-  economy,  and  a  respect  for  the  rule  of 

when  used  In  City  or  State  buildings  con-     feet  of  the   18-month  moratorium  on  236  law,  contributed  so  much  to  Preserve  an  J 

structed  under  the  Mitchell-Lama  program.     Interest  subsidies  would  be  to  reduce  to  a  promote   those   values   uoon    which    nnr 

Instead  of  $88.00  per  month  per  room-$44.00     mere  trickle  the  volume  of  new  low-  and  ireal  N^tinn^fa  Jfn.mdJJ 

per  month  per  room.                                                moderate-Income  projects  developed  in  the  ^ Mr ^ni^tJ^^o!^  r^ u    ,       ^ 

Strycker's  Bay  Neighborhood  Council  and  City  and  State  of  New  York  during  the  year  ,  ,  ''Pca'^er,  Frank  Leahy  loved  coach- 
many  members  of  City  government  have  rec-  1973.  lug.  loved  competitive  athletics,  and  loved 
ognized  and  agreed  that  this  program  Is  an  The  Implications  of  all  of  the  foregoing  winning,  to  be  sure,  but  he  loved  God, 
Inadequate  one  to  provide  housing  for  true  are.  of  course,  potentially  disastrous  for  his  family,  his  country,  and  Notre  Dame 
moderate  Income  families   (between  $10,000     Harlem.  In  the  Harlem  community  the  short-  even  more 

and   $20,000  annual   income)    In  New   York     age  of  housing  for  low-   and  moderate-In-  One  of  the  ereat  honor.;  nf  mv  life  ..qc 

City.  These  same  forces  agree  that  for  the     come  families  is  far  more  severe  than  almost  to  have  Co^h  I^eahv^et  m.f^f  o         t 

Federal  Government  to  impound  monies  and     any  other  community  In  the  state.  Without  k°h     ■      i o^^  *  i^any  get  out  of  a  sick 

stop  construction  without  providing  a  proper     the  benefit  of  Federal  236  subsidies,  housing  P     '   ^   19'0.   to  come   to  Buffalo,  N.Y., 

program  for   moderate   Income  famUles   Is,     simply  cannot  be  buUt  at  rents  and  prices  *°  support  me  in  my  move  from  the  com- 

to  quote  HDA  Administrator  Kerr,  "a  mas-     these  families  can  afford.  petitive  world  of  pro  football  to  the  even 

slve  breach  of  faith  with  all  New  Yorkers."            Toward  the  end  of  1972,  before  the  mora-  more  competitive  world  of  the  U.S.  Con- 

The  effect  on  the  West  Side  of  this  "mas-     torlum  went  into  effect,  UDC  registered  an  gress.  I  first  met  Coach  Leahy  when  "le 

slve  breach  of  faith"  Is:                                           additional  17  projects  with  HUD.  These  proj-  was  general  manaeer  of  the  Ln<!  An^eleo 

Apartments  that  cannot  be  constructed:         ects,  dispersed  throughout  the  state,  had  al-  Chargerrof  the  ^  in  lOfiO           ^^^^^^ 

[Approximately]                              ready  passed  the  feasibility  stage,  and  236  a.\  „„„„„  f'^fu»,,  t„„    t  *  ,*  ,.,      , 

Apartments     subsidies  tentatively  have  beeT  earmarked  y,  'T  *,  ^°^^,  football  fan,  I  felt  like  I 

Clinton  urban  renewal 2,614     for  their  use.  Two  of  these  projects  are  lo-  "^°    always    known   Frank   Leahy,    ihe 

Cathedral  Parkway  urban  renewal 766     cated  in  Harlem  and.  barring  any  unfore-  Sreat  Notre  Dame  coach.  He  was  not  only 

West  Side  urban  renewal 2.000     seen  difficulties  or  delays,  they  are  expected  ^^V  idol,  but  that  of  every  young  boy  in 

to  go  forward.  It  Is  not  clear  at  this  point,  the  country,  plus  all  those  who  were  for- 

Total:  for  moderate  middle  income               however,  what  subsidy  money  will  be  avail-  tunate  enough  to  have  played  football 

fannies 5,280     able  for  additional  projects  In  the  Harlem  for  him.  But,  of  course,  you  did  not  just 

summary                                      community.  Secretary  Romney  has  indicated  nlav  fnnthoii  f«,.  tp^o^i,  T^IuTr  .  "" "..•""^'^ 

JS^-^'^r^T-T'-zT  -r57;rs.;r=rnirp's;  a2fr^K\rs^„riSS 

?ESH?:sTrH°3i  -'.i°-V"S5-.^2sj'preo=  rs?h„'SL^t;Kssa',ir«' 

iewtvSructod  anTtme^ts          ^               "*"^*«  *^**  ^^^'^  ^*«^  ""^^^^^  °'  ^^"^  "P-  ""^  '"""^^^  "^  y°""e  athletes  who  were 

newiy  constructed  apartments.                              ^jj,C  officials  are  now  engaged  in  efforts  to  moved  to  accomplish  great  things    be- 

Hablem  Urban  Development  Corp.,                ^fK!'^,f  °T.?i"**'  ^i  *»]* 'f  «»»i°if  K  "^"ey  cause  of  the  example  of  this  man,  Frank 

New  York.  N.Y..  January  11.  1973.       S^nr^fffll^t«^„*° J^!.!^  °' ^*,^  ^''^^-  Leahy,  and  this  great  university,  Notre 

IV):  HUDC  Board  of  Directors  and  Other  Key     ^HB^^^f^^j^'tm  l  *=°'^*^r^  f**"  ?*  ^IT  ^ame. 

Prom:  Jack  E.Wood,  Jr.                                          portion  that  wUl  be  avaUable  to  underwrite  Prank  Leahy  was   a   ereat  Ameriran 

Re:  Federal  Moratorium  on  FHA  236  Housing     P'°J«.«=" '«  Hfl*'"-   ,^.                 ^     ^  and  ?S  wiU  be  mi^ed    But  thtf  which 

Subsidies-Implications  for  Harlem                ,"  *«  "^o*  <=!«"  «*  *^  moment  what  form  ^f„C  T^^hv  L^^cf^;.?  L         , 

For  the  past  two  weeks  it  has  been  a  mat-     »'  protest  or   organizational   expression   Is  ?^^¥^,  ^eahy  represented,  those  lessons 

ter  of  public  record  that  the  Nixon  Admin-     H^ely   to   be   effective.   Even   the    Congress  "^  helped  US  learn,  those  eternal  quali- 

Istratlon  was  considering  imposing  an   18-     appears  to  be  In  a  strait  Jacket,  with  this  ties  to  which  we  all  hold,  will  be  a  source 

month  moratorium  on  all  housing  subsidy     assiunptlon  of  authority  by  the  Executive  Of  increased  strength  and  purpose.  For 

programs  administered  by  the  Department     branch   of  government.   HUDC   officials  al-  that,  my  sorrow  is  tempered  with  hope 

of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD),     ready  have  begun  to  meet  on  this  issue,  and  Mr.  Speaker    at  this  point  I  include 

On  Monday,  January  8,  that  posslbUlty  was     we  will  keep  you  advised  of  any  new  devel-  articles   from    the    Time   99   Waehino^^r. 
confirmed  with  the  announcement  by  HUD     opments  articles  irom  tne  June  22   Washmgton 
Secretary  George' Romney  that  a  moratorium  *^ost  and  Evening  Star  concerning  this 
was  In  effect  and  that  the  freeze  would  con-        This  data  represents  just  one  district's  great  "Fighting  Irishman": 
tlnue  as  long  as  Is  necessary  to  re-evaluato     staggering  toll  at  the  hands  of  this  Pres-  (From  the  Evening  Star  and  Dally  News 
?" ''i^S*"*.i^  *^®  ^^^'■*' ^°"®^s  ^y***"*-    ident  Of  ours  Who  apparently  lacks  any  June  22. 1973) 
m^^']oTll^'tZV:^  Sants"  STn     ^°"«™  *»  ^^  '^^  ^^  ^  '^^'  broken  or  P^-k  Leaht:   a  Fighting  Irishman  Loses 
space  land  grants  and  public  faculty'  loans     ^ves  crushed.  Cancer  Battle 
"untU   these  activities  are  folded   Into  the         In  light  of  this  high-level  insensitivity,  Portland,  Oreg.— Frank  Leahy,  one  of  col- 
speclal   revenue  sharing  program"  not   yet     it  Is  left  up  to  us  to  include  language  in  ^^^  footballs  most  successful  coaches  with 
approved  by  Congress.  Urban  Renewal  and     this  aoDroDriations  bill  that  would  make  ^®'*°  unbeaten  seasons  at  Notre  Dame,  is 
Model  Cities  programs  that  already  are  ap-     ^fcl^o^  f  hot  who^f  hJ  b^^^^^^              T,  <*«»**•  following  a  five-year  battle  against  leu- 
proved  for  fundtag  WUl  be  allowed  to  con-     ^'  <=^«^'^  that  what  the  President  is  doing  j,emla  and  other  crippling  aUments. 
tlnue  for  the  remainder  of  the  Federal  fiscal     ^^  against  the  Will  of  this  body,  as  well  Leahy,  who  would  have  been  65  Aug.  21 
year,  which  closes  on  June  30,  1973.                      as  the  other.  succumbed  to  massive  heart  faUure  Thursday 

As  a  matter  of  background.  I  am  attaching         I  urge  that  this  action  be  taken.  at  Good  Samaritan  Hospital.  He  also  had 
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be«n  suffering  from  spinal  arthritis,  an  In- 
fected bladder  and  diabetes. 

He  fought  the  ailments  ag  he  coached  his 
football  teams — to  win. 

"His  death  was  no  surprise,"  said  Johnny 
Lattner,  one  of  four  Helsman  Trophy  win- 
ners Leahy  coached.  "He'd  known  It  for  two 
years,  and  when  he  first  found  out  he  had 
leukemia,  he  told  me,  'John.  I'll  be  the  first 
to  beat  It.'  " 

Lattner  said  Leahy  was  taking  acupunc- 
ture treatment  for  his  arthritic  spine,  and 
said  Leahy's  decision  to  take  the  treatment 
was  symbolic  of  his  character. 

"It  eliminated  a  lot  of  the  pain,  and  he 
wanted  to  beat  leukemia  through  acupunc- 
ture. He  Just  wanted  to  win,"  said  Lattner. 

Leahy  rekindled  the  football  legend  ig- 
nited at  Notre  Dame  by  Knute  Rockne,  hU 
former  coach.  Leahy  coached  the  Fighting 
>Irlsh  to  an  87-11-9  record  from  1B41  to 
1953,  with  the  exception  of  1944-45  when 
he  was  In  the  U.S.  Navy. 

His  Notre  Dame  clubs  captured  the  mythi- 
cal national  championships  In  1943,  194<l, 
1947  and  1949. 

Prior  to  going  to  Notre  Dame,  Leahy 
coached  Boston  College  to  a  20-2  record,  in- 
cluding a  19-13  Sugar  Bowl  victory  over 
Oen.  Bob  Neyland's  Tennessee  Volunteers— 
a  game  which  went  a  long  way  towards  es- 
tablishing the  Sugar  Bowl  as  a  major  event. 

Leahy,  who  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
an  executive  for  Canteen  Corp.,  a  vending 
operation,  and  lived  in  nearby  Lake  Oswego, 
Ore.,  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Florence,  and 
seven  children. 

Mrs.  Leahy  said  she  would  decide  some- 
time today  whether  to  hold  the  funeral  serv- 
ices in  Portland  or  Long  Beach,  Ind.,  where 
the  Leahys  lived  for  many  years. 

Players  who  played  for  Leahy  at  Notre 
Dame  have  left  their  own  mark  on  the 
game,  both  professional  and  collegiate.  All 
America  honors  were  won  by  36  of  his  play- 
ers. 

Among  the  stars  he  coached  at  Notre  Dame 
were  quarterbacks  Johnny  Lujack  and  An- 
gelo  BertelU,  halfbacks  Lattner,  Terry  Bren- 
nan  and  Bernle  Crlnunlns,  end  Leon  Hart 
and  tackle  George  Connor. 

Unlike  Rockue.  whose  locker  room  orations 
became  a  part  of  his  legend.  Leahy's  dressing 
room  remarks  were  brief.  During  halftlme  of 
the  big  game  against  Army  in  1947,  the  blue- 
eyed  Irishman  sent  his  players  out  on  the 
Held  by  simply  telling  them:  Oentlemen, 
Army  is  waiting  for  us  out  there."  The  Irish 
won  that  one.  27-7. 

Leahy  was  only  45  when  he  resigned  as 
coach  In  1954  because  of  poor  health,  run- 
ning up  a  107-13-9  record  as  head  coach  of 
Notre  Dame  and  Boston  College. 

Born  In  O'NeUl,  Neb.,  Aug.  21,  1908,  Leahy, 
a  promising  amateur  boxer,  was  thinking 
of  a  ring  career.  But  he  decided  to  come  to 
Notre  Dame  to  play  football  after  listening  to 
Rockne  make  an  after-dinner  speech. 

Wlien  Leahy,  graduated  In  1931  there  was 
no  doubt  football  would  be  his  life. 

He  served  as  an  aide  at  Georgetown,  then 
Joined  the  staff  of  one  of  Notre  Dame's 
"Four  Horsemen,"  Jim  Crowley,  at  Michigan 
State.  Leahy  moved  on  to  Pordliam  with 
Crowley  as  a  line  coach.  It  was  there  that 
Leahy  helped  mold  the  great  line  known  as 
"the  Seven  Blocks  of  Granite,"  one  of  them 
being  another  future  coaching  great — Vlnce 
Lombardl. 

Leahy  coached  at  Boston  College  In  1939- 
40  and  Notre  Dame  called  him  "home"  in 
1941. 

Last  week  he  said  he  was  "absolutely 
crushed"  because  he  was  unable  to  attend 
an  annual  award  dinner  in  his  honor  at 
Chicago.  But  he  managed  to  speak  on  a  tele- 
phone hookup  with  such  former  piiplls  as 
Lujack,  Lattner  and  Connor. 

"He  put  up  a  great  battle,"  said  Chicago 
Bears  owner  George  Hala-s.  "It  was  charact«r- 
(■•itn;  of  hln\." 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  22,  1973] 

Frank  Leaht,  Notre  Dame  Coach,  Dies 
(By  Kenneth  Denllnger) 

Frank  Leahy,  one  of  the  giants  of  col- 
legiate football,  died  yesterday  at  Good 
Samaritan  Hospital  in  Portland,  Ore.  He  was 
64. 

Mr.  Leahy,  who  had  six  undefeated  seasons 
at  Notre  Dame  and  maintained  the  tradition 
established  by  his  former  coach,  Knute 
Rockne,  had  been  suffering  from  several 
ailments.  Including  a  heart  condition  and  a 
pre-leukemla  blood  condition. 

A  player  and  assistant  tmder  Rockne  at 
Notre  Dame,  he  became  coach  of  the  Irish  in 
1941  and  compiled  an  87-11-9  record  before 
retiring  because  of  poor  health  in  1953. 

His  overall  winning  percentage,  which  in- 
cluded a  20-2  performance  at  Boston  College 
before  he  assumed  the  Notre  Dame  position 
was  a  remarkable  .888. 

While  a  student  at  Notre  Dame,  Mr.  Leahy 
played  both  center  and  tackle  for  two  sea- 
sons t)efore  a  knee  Injiu-y  forced  him  to  miss 
his  senior  season  in  1930. 

A  native  of  Nebraska  who  received  his 
early  education  in  the  appropriately-named 
Winner,  S.D.,  Mr.  Leahy  was  an  assistant 
at  Georgetown,  Michigan  and  Fordham  uni- 
versities, where  one  of  his  pupUs  was  Vince 
Lombardl. 

When  he  became  head  coach  at  Boston 
College  In  1939,  a  local  newspaper  headlined 
the  story:  "B.C.  Signs  Unknown  Leahy."  He 
was  not  unknown  for  long. 

His  first  team  lost  Just  one  regular-season 
game  and  the  Cotton  Bowl  to  Clemson.  In 
1940,  Boston  rocketed  to  the  Eastern  cham- 
pionship with  10  regular-season  victories  and 
Sugar  Bowl  triumph  over  Tennessee. 

The  next  year,  with  the  coaching  spot  open 
because  of  the  retirement  of  Elmer  L^ydeu, 
Mr.  Leahy  returned  to  Notre  Dame  and  cau- 
tioned giddy  supporters  who  predicted  be 
would  be  "another  Rockne." 

"We'll  do  our  best  and  yoixll  be  proud  of 
yoitf  team,  but  the  day  of  the  undefeated 
Notre  Dame  team  is  over."  he  said.  The  Irish 
were  8-0-1  that  year. 

His  coaching  career  at  Notre  Dame  was 
Interrupted  by  World  War  n,  when  he  served 
In  the  Navy  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant. 

Scrapping  the  traditional  Irish  box  forma- 
tion for  the  T  formation,  his  teams  of  1946- 
49  went  38  games  without  a  loss. 

"When  you  are  a  coach  at  Notre  Dame,"  he 
said  in  1949,  "you  don't  control  your  personal 
life.  You  belong  to  the  people,  to  the  priests, 
to  the  radio.  I  notice  now  that  I  become 
fatigued  a  little  earlier  each  day.  My  family 
would  be  happy  If  I  decided  to  discontinue 
coach  mg. 

"During  the  fall,  I  get  home  twice  a  week. 
The  other  nights  I  .stay  at  the  university.  In 
1947,  during  the  winter  months,  there  was 
one  stretch  when  I  was  home  only  six  nights 
in  90.  The  rest  of  the  time  I  was  out,  speak- 
ing." 

Among  the  well-known  football  players 
Leahy  coached  at  Notre  Dame  were  Angelo 
BertelU,  Johnny  Lujack.  Bob  McBride,  Terry 
Brennan  (who  succeeded  Leahy  as  Irish 
coach).  Ralph  Gugllelml.  Leon  Hart.  Connor. 
Bob  Dove.  Crelghton  Miller.  Mill  Fisher  and 
Johnny  Lattner,  George  Emll  Sitko. 

In  1953,  during  his  final  season  as  coach, 
Mr  Leahy  collapsed  during  the  second  half 
of  the  game  with  Georgia  Tech  and  given  the 
last  rites  of  the  church.  He  later  recovered. 

He  seconded  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower's 
presidential  nomination  at  the  Republican 
convention  in  1956  and  wa.s  made  a  Knight 
of  Malta  by  Pope  Plus  XII.  He  was  elected 
to  the  National  Football  Foundation  Hall  of 
Fame  In  1970. 

'Everyone  here  at  Notre  Dame  and  thou- 
sands of  Prank  Leahy's  friends,  teammates 
and  players  mourn  his  pa.ssing,"  said  long- 
time Notre  Dnme  athletic  director  Edward 
(Moose)  Krause.  "We  all  cherish  his  dedica- 


tion, friendship  and  his  love  for  Notre 
Dame." 

There  were  many  memorable  Notre  Dame 
games  under  Mr.  Leahy  and  one  was  the  0-0 
struggle  In  1946  against  the  Glenn  Davls-Doc 
Blanchard  Army  team  In  Yankee  Stadium. 

The  record  of  his  1946  team  was  marred 
only  by  one  tie,  as  were  the  performances  of 
his  1948  and  1953  teams.  The  Irish  were  4-4-1 
in  1950. 

In  1947  and  1949,  the  Irish  went  unbeaten 
and  untied,  scoring  291  points  and  allowing 
52  In  '47  and  scoring  360  points  and  allow- 
ing 86  two  years  later. 

Mr.  Leahy  was  a  promising  amateur  boxer 
who  seriously  considered  a  professional  career 
after  graduation  from  high  school.  But 
Rockne  came  along  and  persuaded  him  to 
enroll  at  Notre  Dame. 

He  chose  Notre  Dame,  Mr.  Leahy  once  said, 
after  listening  to  Rockne  make  an  after- 
dinner  speech. 

Mr.  Leahy  once  recalled  an  Incident  when 
he  was  playing  tackle  under  Rockne  and 
was  assigned  to  open  a  hole  against  the 
scrubs.  Three  times,  the  back  never  got  past 
the  line  of  scrimmage. 

"Then  Rockne  called  me  over  and  let  me 
have  it,"  Mr.  Leahy  said,  "He  said,  'Leahy,  I 
never  knew  how  really  fine  a  defensive  tackle 
you  were  until  Just  now.  You've  just  suc- 
ceeded In  stopping  three  of  our  own  plays 
while  playing  on  offense.'  " 

In  his  last  season,  when  they  finished  sec- 
ond to  Maryland  in  the  wlre-servlc«  polls, 
the  Irish  stirred  a  terrific  controversy  when 
feigned  injuries  gave  them  a  14-14  tie  with 
Iowa. 

"There  was  nothing  wrong  with  feigning 
an  injury  until  we  did  it,"  Mr.  Leahy  said. 
"Now  it's  a  sin." 

After  retiring  from  Notre  Dame,  Mr.  Leahy 
became  associated  with  various  business  ven- 
tures, then  retiu-ned  to  football  In  1960  as 
general  manager  of  the  Lo6  Angeles  Chargers 
of  the  American  Football  League. 

After  a  year  in  professional  football,  he  re- 
entered the  Insurance  business.  He  moved 
to  Lake  Oswego,  Ore.,  a  Portland  suburb,  in 
1963  and  continued  as  an  executive  vice 
president  of  Canteen  Corp..  which  operate.s 
refreshment  dispensing  machines. 

Only  last  week.  Mr.  Leahy  was  unable  to 
attend  an  annual  award  dinner  in  his  honor 
In  Chicago  because  of  Illness.  "I  was  abso- 
lutely crushed  over  the  fact  that  I  couldn't 
participate,"  he  told  the  group  via  telephone. 

A  hospital  spokesman  said  Mr.  Leahy  was 
admitted  Wednesday  and  developed  com- 
plications early  yesterday. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Florence,  and 
six  children.  Prank  Jr.,  Gerald  and  Christo- 
pher, all  of  Lake  Oswego,  James,  of  Pasco. 
Wa.sh.,  Mary  Leahy,  of  Lake  Oswego,  and  Sue 
Muostakas.  and  Florence  Harter,  both  of  Chi- 

C.TRO. 


PERSONAL    EXPLANATION 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  a.sked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  6,  1973,  rollcall  No.  190, 
final  passage  H.R.  7935,  the  minimum 
wage  bill,  I  was  present  and  voted  "aye." 
The  electronic  device  apparently  did  not 
register,  because  the  Congressional 
Record  sliows  me  as  "not  voting."  I  re- 
gret that  I  am  shown  as  being  absent, 
but  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  .sup- 
ported the  bill  on  final  passage. 


ADMINISTR  ATIONS  MEDICARE  PRO- 
POSAL UNDERMINES  HEALTH  SE- 
CURITY OF  AMERICA  S  ELDERLY 

( Mr.  PRICE  of  niinoLs  asked  and  wa.s 
given  permisf-ion  to  extend  his  remarks 
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at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  most  disturbing  budget  rec- 
ommendations the  Nixon  administration 
has  made  for  fiscal  year  1974,  Is  the  pro- 
posed doubling  of  medical  care  costs  of 
our  elderly,  the  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion which  can  least  afford  increased 
costs  and  the  sector  of  population  most 
in  need  of  medical  care. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  Metro-East 
Journal,  a  Lindsay -Schaub  newspaper  in 
East  St.  Louis,  HI.,  presented  a  cogent 
and  incisive  rebuttal  to  the  administra- 
tion's fallacious  assumptions  and  ration- 
ale for  ludermining  health  care  secu- 
rity for  the  elderly. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  include 
the  editorial : 
Putting     Bdroen     on     Indigent     Elderly 

Wrong  Wat  To  Reduce  Medical  Costs 

President  Nixon's  proposal  to  require  older 
persons  to  pay  more  of  their  Medicare  In- 
surance costs  is  not  a  good  way  to  try  to  cut 
government  spending. 

The  administration  proposes  to  save  $616 
million  annually  at  the  start  and  much  more 
in  later  years. 

Under  the  current  plan,  the  patient  pays 
for  the  first  day  of  hospitalization  at  a  na- 
tional average  cost  of  $72.  He  then  pays 
nothing  until  the  61st  through  90th  days 
when  he  bears  25  per  cent  of  the  cost.  The 
60  days  following  he  pays  50  per  cent. 

Under  the  administration's  plan,  the  pa- 
tient would  pay  the  actual  cost  of  the  first 
day's  room  and  board  which  range  from  $15 
in  small  hospitals  to  $100  In  some  large 
city  hospitals.  He  then  would  pay  10  per 
cent  daily  for  all  succeeding  days. 

In  regard  to  doctor's  bills,  the  administra- 
tion proposes  the  patient  pay  out  the  first 
$85  of  any  costs  rather  than  $60  at  present. 
Then  the  patient  would  pay  25  per  cent  of 
all  costs  instead  of  the  present  20  per  cent. 

The  administration  has  estimated  that  its 
plan  would,  on  the  average,  double  a  patient's 
hospital  costs. 

The  administration  argues  that  Its  plan 
would  work  no  hardships  on  the  elderly  and 
that  it  would  reduce  "over-utilization"  of 
Medicare. 

While  it  is  true  that  Social  Security  bene- 
fits have  increased  70  per  cent  since  1966,  it 
does  not  follow  as  the  administration  claims 
that  this  increase  In  medical  Insurance  cost 
would  not  work  a  hardship  on  many  thou- 
sands of  elderly  persons. 

There  are  many  elderly  so  poor  that  med- 
ical costs  not  paid  by  Medicare  are  paid  for 
by  the  Medicaid  welfare  program. 

But  there  are  many  elderly  persons  who 
qualify  for  welfare  payments  who  have  not 
applied  for  them  because  of  their  pride.  They 
are  "making  do"  with  just  barely  enough 
to  get  along  on.  If  their  medical  costs  go  up, 
they  may  feel  forced  to  go  on  the  welfare 
rolls. 

There  are  also  many  elderly  persons  who 
are  just  a  little  bit  above  the  mcome  level 
that  qtialifies  for  welfare  payments,  but  who 
don't  have  enough  Income  for  the  "health 
and  decency"  Hying  standard  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics. 

If  these  persons  had  to  pay  more  for  med- 
ical care,  many  of  them  would  do  without 
needed  care.  In  other  cases  they  would  go 
ahead  and  get  the  medical  care,  and  they 
would  do  without  needed  food,  clothing  or 
heat. 

There  is  no  clear  evidence  that  Medicare  is 
being  overutUlzed. 

The  administration  argues  that  these 
higher  costs  for  the  elderly  would  make 
physicians  more  cost-conscious,  that  it  would 
cause  them  to  cut  down  on  unneeded  costly 
tests,  and  would  encourage  patients  and  their 
physicians  to  use  cheaper  hospitals. 


In  Illinois,  the  state  government  has  com- 
missioned the  Illinois  State  Medical  Associa- 
tion to  organize  and  operate  the  Hospital 
Admission  and  Surveillance  Program  (HASP) . 

Under  HASP,  the  physician's  professional 
organization  is  working  actively  to  hold  down 
medical  and  hospital  costs  of  the  Medicaid 
program.  The  same  organization  could  be 
used  to  make  doctors  and  hospitals  cost- 
conscious  in  regard  to  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram, if  It  has  not  already  done  so. 

The  Social  Security  program  was  amended 
in  1972  to  provide  for  the  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Organization  (PSRO).  Accord- 
ing to  this  new  statute,  each  state  is  to  select 
an  organization  to  perform  quality  control 
on  hospital  and  medical  services  produced 
vmder  the  Social  Security  program. 

Ilimols  authorities  believe  that  HASP 
should  be  expanded  and  eventually  replaced 
by  the  Professional  Standards  Review  orga- 
nization. 

We  do  not  believe  many  Illinois  physicians 
are  ordering  unneeded  costly  tests  of  the  el- 
derly. We  believe  that  physicians  will  send 
patients  to  cheaper  hospitals  where  available 
for  treatment  of  ailments  not  requiring  ex- 
pensive equipment  that  ups  the  rates  of  ex- 
pensive hospitals. 

In  other  words,  organizations  such  as  HASP 
and  PSRO  used  nationwide  should  make 
physicians  cost-conscious  without  making 
the  elderly  pay  higher  costs. 

Elderly  persons  have  enough  problems  and 
worries,  without  removing  some  of  their  se- 
curity in  regard  to  health  care. 


denied.  I  salute  these  brave  men  and 
women  and  call  on  all  freedom-loving 
nations  to  restore  to  them  the  pri'vileges 
they  have  been  denied  for  so  long. 


BALTIC   STATES   ANNIVERSARY 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  niinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
latter  half  of  June  is  especially  impor- 
tant to  Americans  of  Baltic  origin  and 
their  friends.  This  month  marks  several 
sad  an<il  glorious  anniversaries  for  the 
Baltic  States  which  affect  Americans 
and  indeed  all  free  men.  I  find  it  particu- 
larly fitting  in  this  time  of  detente  and 
summitry  that  we  recall  these  events, 
in  hopes  of  drawing  closer  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  they  pose. 

Thirty-three  years  ago,  in  June  of  1940, 
the  Baltic  States  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  were  overrun  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  On  June  22,  1941,  the  people  of 
Lithuania  succeeded  in  breaking  the 
chains  of  this  unwanted  domination,  set- 
ting up  an  independent  provisional  gov- 
ernment. Six  weeks  later  their  free  gov- 
ernment W81S  again  overthrown,  this  time 
by  the  harsh  rule  of  Nazi  Grermany. 

Suffering  is  not  new  to  the  Baltic  peo- 
ples, nor  is  the  strength  to  endure  that 
suffering.  An  accident  of  geography  has 
placed  these  people  among  neighbors 
larger  and  more  powerful  than  they. 
Within  the  last  three  decades,  however, 
the  Baltic  people  have  perhaps  suffered 
more  than  ever  before  in  their  tragic 
history.  This  Jime  marks  the  32d  anni- 
versary of  the  mass  deportation  of  over 
150,000  Baltic  people  from  their  native 
land,  placing  them  in  danger  of  ethnic 
extinction  as  well  as  political  impotency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1973  has  been  called  the 
"Year  of  Europe."  Let  us  not  forget  the 
smaller  European  countries  in  our  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  the  greater 
powers.  The  United  States  has  always 
been  the  defender  of  peaceful  nations 
everywhere.  We  have  witnessed  in  the 
courage  of  the  Baltic  peoples  that  the 
rights  and  dignity  of  all  men  caimot  be 


WILLIAM  ARBOGAST  TO  RETIRE 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  30  years  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Press  Gallery,  William  Arbo- 
gast  will  retire  as  an  active  member  of 
the  Capitol  Hill  press  corps  at  the  end 
of  this  month. 

Bill,  an  Associated  Press  correspond- 
ent and  director  of  the  AP  House  news 
contingent,  has  been  known  for  his  ded- 
ication to  accurate,  complete,  and  highly 
professional  reporting.  His  insights  into 
the  legislative  workings  of  Gtovemment 
have  made  the  average  citizen  more 
aware  of  and  better  informed  about  the 
Congress  which  makes  their  laws.  His 
conversations  with  and  suggestions  to 
Members  of  this  House  have  always  been 
enlightening  and  beneficial. 

During  the  time  Bill  has  spent  on  the 
Hill,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  as  a  former  newsman 
I  can  attest  not  only  to  the  high  degree 
of  polish  which  marks  his  reporting,  but 
also  to  the  high  degree  of  integrity  which 
marks  him  as  a  man. 

Bill  Arbogast  came  to  Washington  in 
1938  after  7  years  as  an  AP  correspond- 
ent in  Kentucky.  Quickly  rising  in  rank. 
Bill  was  promoted  to  the  general  staff 
in  1941  and  has  been  chief  of  the  House 
AP  staff  since  1944. 

It  may  be  some  time  before  another 
newsman  of  Bill's  diligence  and  respon- 
sibility reports  the  activities  of  this 
House.  But  we  can  be  thankful  for  the 
three  decades  he  has  been  with  us. 

As  Bill  retires  from  these  halls  I  would 
like  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  his  de- 
votion and  wishing  him  every  happiness 
in  retirement. 


FLORIDA'S  GADSDEN  COUNTY'S 
150TH  ANNIVERSARY 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  SnCES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of 
Gadsden  County,  Fla.,  will  celebrate 
their  county's  150th  birthday  on  June  24. 
I  extend  to  them  my  best  ■wishes  for  a 
very  happy  anniversary  and  in  this  I 
join  my  good  friend  and  distinguished 
colleague  Don  F^qua,  who  now  repre- 
sents this  wonderful  part  of  our  State. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  and  honor  to 
represent  Gadsden  Coimty  for  22  years 
beginning  January  1941.  In  1962,  when 
Florida  gained  four  new  seats  in  Con- 
gress, Gadsden  County  was  placed  in  a 
new   district   now   represented   by    Mr. 

P^QUA. 

I  have  many  rich  and  pleasant  mem- 
ories of  those  years.  Gadsden  County  is 
made  up  of  some  of  the  finest  people  you 
will  ever  know.  They  are  proud  and  re- 
sourceful and  they  have  demonstrated 
particular  ability  In  agricultural  pur- 
suits. 
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Gadsden  was  the  fifth  county  estab- 
lished In  Florida.  It  was  named  for  a 
trusted  aide  to  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson.  He 
was  Lt.  James  Gadsden  who  built  a  fort 
there  in  the  early  1800's  and  it  figured 
prominently  in  Jackson's  campaigns  of 
the  period.  Later  he  held  the  rank  of 
colonel  and,  subsequent  to  his  military 
career,  was  Minister  to  Mexico  at  the 
time  the  Gadsden  purchase  was  negoti- 
ated for  a  great  territorial  addition  to 
the  southwestern  United  States.  I  think 
it  most  interesting  that  Jackson  and 
Gadsden  Counties  are  adjoining  coun- 
ties in  our  State,  a  lasting  memorial  to 
outstanding  men  and  a  vital  period  in 
oiu-  State's  history. 

While  Gadsden  County  is  very  ably 
represented  by  Don  Fuqua,  I  am  sure 
that  my  friends  there  realize  they  con- 
tinue to  have  my  own  good  wishes  and 
support.  I  maintain  a  strong  interest  in 
their  development  and  progress.  They 
have  two  Congressmen  whenever  oui* 
services  are  needed. 

This  anniversary  is  indeed  an  event 
of  which  they  can  be  proud.  My  best 
wishes  and  heartiest  congratulations  are 
extended  to  the  people  of  Gadsden 
County  on  this,  the  150th  birthday  of 
their  county. 


REGISTRATION  AND  REGULATION 
OP  FOOD  IMPORTERS 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. » 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  would 
require  all  importers  of  food  which  is 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration — PDA — to  reg- 
ister their  existence  with  the  PDA  and 
to  notify  the  PDA  of  all  food  import 
shipments  prior  to  entry  into  the  United 
States. 

Along  with  27  cosponsors  in  the  House, 
I  introduced  H.R.  323  earlier  this  year- 
see  pages  E65-E66.  Conoressional  Rec- 
ord, January  6.  1973.  That  bill  would 
sharply  increase  the  PDA's  control  over 
the  American  food-processing  industry 
in  order  to  guarantee  the  sanitation  of 
food  being  sold  to  the  U.S.  consumer. 
The  legislation  which  I  am  proposing  to- 
day is  intended  to  complement  H.R.  323 
by  insuring  more  effective  FDA  watchdog 
authority  over  foods  processed  in  foreign 
lands  which  are  imported  for  sale  in  the 
United  States. 

A  secret  report  on  an  Agriculture  De- 
partment investigation  of  lax  surveil- 
lance of  imported  meat  by  Agriculture 
import  inspectors  was  recently  made 
public  due  to  the  energetic  efforts  of  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcheri.  Although  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  and  the  PDA  have  sep- 
arate jurisdictions  over  imported  foods, 
Agriculture  being  responsible  for  live 
animals,  poultry,  meat,  eggs,  and  fresh 
fi-uits  and  vegetables,  and  the  FDA  hav- 
ing authority  over  all  other  foodstuffs, 
the  two  agencies  face  similar  problems. 
In  order  to  enable  the  PDA  to  cope  with 
its  share  of  the  responsibility  for  regu- 
lating food  imports,  I  am  urging  the 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

At  present,  U.S.  Government  supervis- 
ion of  food  importation  is  a  disjointed 


operation  which  often  cannot  "close  the 
barn  door  until  after  the  cow  has  es- 
caped." Perhaps  it  would  be  more  ac- 
curate to  say  that  existing  Government 
import  inspection  procedures  cannot 
close  the  country's  doors  until  the  con- 
taminated cow  already  has  entered  the 
country  and  been  sold  to  the  unsuspect- 
ing consumer. 

Today,  the  PDA  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  learn  of  the  enti-y  of  Im- 
ported food  shipments  into  the  United 
States  through  the  Customs  Bureau.  In 
the  case  of  the  FDA,  a  decision  then 
must  be  made  whether  to  inspect  sam- 
ples from  the  shipment  or  simply  to  au- 
thorize enti-y  into  the  United  States  on 
the  basis  of  a  product's  good  track  rec- 
ord or  absence  of  a  bad  sanitation  record. 
The  PDA  has  no  current  listing  of  U.S. 
food  importers,  and  it  normally  is  not 
aware  that  a  food  shipment  is  awaiting 
inspection  or  cleai-ance  until  it  is  con- 
tacted by  customs.  In  addition,  the 
agency  is  operating  under  the  handicap 
of  serious  understaffing,  and  it  simply 
does  not  have  the  manpower  necessary 
to  conduct  wi  descale  inspection  and  sam- 
pling of  imported  food  shipments  des- 
tined for  U.S.  consumption  on  the  short 
notice  afforded  it. 

The  standard  of  hygiene  which  pre- 
vails in  many  U.S.  food-processing  plants 
is  inadequate,  and  we  can  be  certain  that 
unsanitary  conditions  prevail  in  some 
food-processing  plants  of  other  nations. 
Yet,  much  of  the  food  produced  abroad 
enters  the  United  States  without  inspec- 
tion and  soon  finds  its  way  onto  the  con- 
sumer's dinner  table.  As  a  result,  there 
are  incidents  like  the  recent  salmonella 
poisoning  of  over  200  consumers  by  Star 
Kist  tuna  imported  from  American 
Samoa. 

The  growth  of  imports  of  processed 
food  into  the  United  States  underscores 
the  magnitude  of  the  danger  which  con- 
fronts the  American  consumer  as  a  result 
of  inadequate  inspection  procedures.  Tlie 
Department  of  Agriculture  reports  that 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973,  U.S.  agri- 
cultural imports  may  rise  more  than  12 
percent  over  last  year's  record  $6.04  bil- 
lion. In  fact,  according  to  a  study  made 
by  the  Harris  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  of 
Chicago,  the  United  States  suffered  a  net 
traded  deficit  in  processed  food  products 
of  $600  million  in  1972. 

The  proposal  which  I  am  introducing 
today  would  strengthen  the  effectiveness 
of  the  PDA  in  two  ways.  First,  all  im- 
porters of  food  which  is  subject  to  FDA 
jurisdiction  would  be  required  to  register 
their  business  existence  every  2  years 
with  the  FDA.  This  would  provide  the 
agency  with  an  up-to-date  sui-vey  of  the 
Importing  industry  and  would  facilitate 
surveillance  of  shipments  made  to  im- 
porters with  a  record  of  bringing  un- 
wholesome food  into  the  country.  Sec- 
ond, all  registered  food  importers  would 
be  required  to  notify  the  PDA  directly  in 
advance  of  arrival  of  a  food  shipment  in 
the  United  States.  This  provision  would 
relieve  the  FDA  of  its  dependency  on 
U.S.  customs  for  shipment  information, 
and  it  would  give  the  PDA  lead  time  in 
making  decisions  on  what  foodstuffs 
should  be  sampled  and  tested  and  which 
shipments  might  be  considered  as  rea- 
sonably safe  for  entry  without  detention 
and   testing.  Ideally,   all  import  ship- 


ments should  be  sample-tested  by  the 
PDA,  but  this  would  require  consider- 
ably increased  expenditures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  Congress 
give  serious  consideration  to  this  pro- 
posed measure.  Again  and  again,  food 
contamination  involving  both  domestic 
and  foreign  produced  foods  is  in  the 
headlines.  If  the  health  of  the  American 
consumer  is  to  be  protected,  then  we,  the 
Congress,  must  take  the  step  of  legisla- 
tively insuring  that  both  domestic  and 
foreign  foods  offered  for  sale  In  the 
United  States  meet  a  high  standard  of 
hygiene  and  wholesomeness. 


COLLAPSING  PENNSY 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing's New  York  Times  carried  a  very 
timely  editorial  concerning  the  bank- 
rupt Penn  Central  Railroad,  which  is 
scheduled  to  present  its  plans  for  liqui- 
dation to  a  Federal  judge  on  July  2.  The 
Times  takes  note  of  the  various  proposals 
for  continued  infusion  of  Federal  fimds 
into  this  bankrupt  private  company,  and 
concludes  that — 

Creation  of  a  public  authority  to  take 
over  and  operate  the  new  system  on  an  In- 
terim basis  would  be  the  most  practical  way 
to  carry  through  the  reorganization  and 
prevent  a  total  dismantling  of  the  Pennsy 
through  liquidation  or  utter  exhaustion  of 
funds. 

For  the  edification  of  my  colleagues,  I 
am  inserting  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  complete  text  of  the  editorial : 
Collapsing  Pennsy 

The  bankrupt  Penn  Central  Railroad  is 
back  on  Capitol  Hill,  rattling  its  tin  cup  for 
Federal  cash  to  keep  the  trains  running. 
The  acuteness  of  the  Pennsy's  financial 
crunch  is  beyond  argument,  but  giving  its 
trustees  a  big  bundle  of  Government  funds 
would  merely  unlock  the  Treasury  vaults  for 
an  endless  drain. 

Congress  has  shown  a  shameful  disposition 
to  dawdle  in  its  own  attempts  to  supply  a 
sounder  answer  to  the  problem  of  assuring 
maintenance  of  essential  rail  transportation 
in  the  Northeast.  Last  February,  when  the 
Penn  Central  was  shut  down  by  a  strike 
over  elimination  of  unneeded  freight  crew- 
men, the  legislators  demanded  that  the  Ad- 
ministration devise  a  workable  long-range 
plan  during  the  ninety-day  strike  truce 
mandated  by  Congress. 

The  cooling-off  period  has  expired  with  no 
acceptable  plan  and  no  strike  gun  to  re- 
kindle the  Congressional  sense  of  urgency. 
The  Penn  Central,  with  the  lUoglc  that  has 
characterized  many  developments  In  Its  three 
years  of  receivership,  explains  that  It  Is  too 
broke  to  withstand  a  renewal  of  the  union 
showdown  so  It  intends  to  keep  right  on 
spending  money  it  does  not  have  to  pay 
brakemen  It  does  not  need. 

With  the  threat  of  another  strike  thus  re- 
moved, the  next  unbankable  deadline  for 
Congress  Is  the  July  2  date  set  by  a  Federal 
Judge  for  submission  by  the  trustees  of  a 
liquidation  plan  unless  they  can  come  up 
with  a  practicable  proposal  for  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  railroad. 

The  trustees  now  say  they  will  move  to 
liquidate  if  Congress  doesn't  rush  in  by 
June  30  with  funds  to  ball  out  the  faltering 
carrier.  That  means  selling  off  to  other  rail- 
roads or  financial  interests  whatever  routes 
offer  high  probability  of  profit  and  abandon- 
ing the  rest,  without  regard  for  public  needs. 
Even  If  they  do  get  the  Federal  help,  the 
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trustees  want  to  scrap  nearly  half  the  20,000 
miles  of  railroad  that  are  now  operated  by 
the  Penn  Central. 

Nothing  In  the  trustees'  recommendations 
for  "revltalization"  of  the  system  provides 
justification  for  embarking  on  the  Inter- 
minable Infusion  of  Government  money  their 
program  would  ent&il.  What  remains  absent 
is  an  adequate  formula  for  protecting  both 
the  Interests  of  the  public  and  the  equities 
of  the  creditors  in  a  viable  network  cover- 
ing the  Northeastern  states,  one  that  makes 
the  most  rational  application  of  the  facilities 
of  the  Penn  Central  and  the  five  other  bank- 
rupt roads  In  this  section. 

Creation  of  a  public  authority  to  take  over 
and  operate  the  new  system  on  an  Interim 
basis  would  be  the  most  practical  way  to 
carry  through  the  reorganization  and  pre- 
vent a  total  dismantling  of  the  Pennsy 
through  liquidation  or  utter  exhaustion  of 
funds. 


NEW  HAVEN  SUPPORTS  "FEDERAIL" 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  im- 
pending shutdown  of  the  Penn  Central 
Railroad  has  increased  the  desire  of  the 
people  oilhe  Northeast  for  a  lasting  solu- 
tion to  the  railroad  crisis.  A  number  of 
legislative  proposals  have  been  advanced 
to  try  to  solve  this  problem.  Last  month, 
I  introduced  H.R.  7373,  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Transportation  Authority  Act.  This 
bill,  which  I  shall  soon  be  reintroducing 
with  a  number  of  cosponsors,  would  es- 
tablish a  quasi-public  corporation  to  pur- 
chase and  operate  the  Northeast  rail 
lines  in  the  public  interest.  I  believe  that 
this  is  the  only  plan  which  will  guaran- 
tee the  continued  operation  of  all  of  these 
vital  lines.  Surely  we  cannot  afford  to 
sacrifice  the  service  upon  which  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Northeast  depends  for  the 
sake  of  achieving  a  profit-based  reorga- 
nization. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  the  board  of 
aldermen  of  the  city  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  recently  passed  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing their  support  for  H.R.  7373.  New 
Haven  is  an  industrial  city  with  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  150,000,  and  a  metro- 
politan area  population  of  nearly  400,000. 
The  city  is  only  one  of  thousands  of  cities 
and  towns  throughout  the  Northeast 
which  will  suffer  if  rail  service  is  aban- 
doned. New  Haven  has  now  taken  a  posi- 
tive stand  in  favor  of  FedeRail,  the  only 
program  which  deals  with  improved  and 
expanded  service  for  the  Northeast. 

I  would  like  to  insert  the  text  of  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  alder- 
men of  the  city  of  New  Haven : 

RESOLtmON 

Whereas:  At  present  eight  railroads  In  the 
New  England  area  are  operating  at  great 
financial  loss  and  there  is  a  threatened  loss 
of  service  to  the  many  commuters  involved; 
and 

Whereas:  There  is  now  before  Congress 
Bill  HR  7373  seeking  to  put  Jurisdiction  of 
these  ailing  roads  under  a  transportation 
committee  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  we  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  City 
of  New  Haven  do  hereby  strongly  support 
Bill  HR  7373;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  because  of  the 
urgency  of  this  situation  we  request  unan- 
imous consent  for  favorable  action  on  this 
resolution. 


CONGRESS  MUST  LEGISLATE  TO 
GUARANTEE  OIL  AND  GASOLINE 
FOR  ESSENTIAL  PUBLIC  SERVICES 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether 
the  fuel  shortage  is  real  or  contrived,  the 
serious  problems  accompanying  the  in- 
ability or  unwillingness  of  oil  companies 
to  supply  independent  distributors  are 
growing  more  and  more  critical. 

Independent  distributors  are  relied  on 
to  supply  local  public  services,  bus  and 
other  transit  authorities,  essential  fire 
and  police  facilities,  garbage  and  refuse 
collection  systems,  hospitals,  and  other 
vital  services  requiring  a  guaranteed  fuel 
supply. 

The  oil  companies,  by  refusing  to  al- 
locate supplies  to  these  independents,  are 
placing  these  essential  public  services  In 
serious  jeopardy.  Cutbacks  and  cancel- 
lations in  monthly  allocations  to  Inde- 
pendent distributors  can  only  mean  the 
elimination  of  fuel  for  the  operations  of 
govemmentally  operated  pubUc  services 
and  other  emergency  operations. 

Specifically  in  Dade  Comity,  inde- 
pendent distributors  are  experiencing 
declining  monthly  allocations,  and  out- 
right refusal  on  the  part  of  some  refiners 
to  comply  with  the  voluntary  allocation 
guidelines  and  make  any  of  their  prod- 
ucts available. 

The  city  of  Miani  Beach  City  Coun- 
cil adopted  a  resolution  on  June  6,  urging 
enactment  of  legislation  guaranteeing 
municipalities  and  local  government 
agencies  their  full  and  reasonable  re- 
quirements of  gasoline  and  oil  products. 
I  insert  the  city's  rewlution  for  the  seri- 
ous consideration  of  all  oiu:  colleagues. 

Regardless  of  the  origin  of  the  fuel 
supply  problem,  there  must  be  an  effec- 
tive program  for  the  orderly  allocation 
of  petroleum  products  to  independent 
distributors  which  in  turn  can  insure  tlie 
continuation  of  public  services,  the  con- 
tinuation of  our  Nation's  businesses, 
agricultural  operations,  construction, 
anid  service  to  private  consumers.  We 
caimot  allow  the  price  and  supply 
squeeze  to  eliminate  independent  dis- 
tributors. The  effects  on  our  economy  and 
the  health  and  welfare  of  our  citizens 
would  be  disastrous.  Supply  priorities 
must  be  set  and  provision  for  mandatory 
compliance  enacted. 

Legislation  I  have  sponsored  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commu- 
nications and  Power  Subcommittee  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  Congressman  Torbert  Mac- 
donald,  would  require  refiners  to  treat  all 
distributors — independent  as  well  as 
company  controlled — in  exactly  the  same 
manner.  If  a  refiner  must  reduce  dehver- 
ies,  he  must  spread  the  reduction  evenly 
among  all  distributors. 

I  have  urged  the  chairman  to  schedule 
immediate  action  on  this  bill  and  imder- 
stand  that  hearings  will  be  held  early 
next  month.  We  must  make  it  clear  to  the 
major  petroleum  refiners  that  we  will  not 
allow  the  independents  to  be  driven  out 
of  business. 

Resolution 
A   resolution   requesting   Congress   to  enact 
appropriate  legislation  guaranteeing  ade- 
quate  oil    and  gasoline   supplies  for  per- 


formance of  municipal  government  serv- 
ices 

Whereas,  the  various  news  media  have  been 
giving  great  publicity  to  an  Imminent  short- 
age of  gasoline  and  oU  supplies  throughout 
the  Nation,  and 

Whereas,  the  public  health  and  welfare 
would  be  greatly  endangered  and  impaired  in 
the  event  that  the  supply  of  such  commodi- 
ties to  municipalities  and  other  local  gov- 
ernments were  to  be  reduced. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  duly  resolved  by  the 
City  Council  of  the  City  of  Miami  Beach. 
Florida,  that  the  United  States  Congress  be, 
and  It  Is,  hereby  formally  requested  to  enact 
Immediate  appropriate  legislation  guaran- 
teeing municipalities  and  local  government 
agencies  their  full  and  reasonable  require- 
ments of  gasoline  and  oil  products;  and  that 
such  local  governments  and  municipalities 
be  wholly  exempted  from  any  rationing  plan 
evolved  by  manufactxirers  or  distributors  of 
such  products  and  that  the  manvifacturers 
and  distributors  of  such  gasoline  and  oU 
products  be  mandatorily  required  to  supply 
the  reasonable  requirements  of  aU  munici- 
palities and  local  governments  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  governmental   functions. 

Be  it  further  duly  resolved  by  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Miami  Beach,  Florida, 
that  true  copies  of  this  resolution  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senators  representing  the 
State  of  Florida  and  to  each  Congressman 
representing  Dade  County. 

Passed  and  adopted  this  6th  day  of  June 
1973. 


LEAVE    OF    ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Kazen  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  Thursday,  June  21  and 
today,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Saylor  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Moss  from  4  p.m.  June  22  to  close 
of  business  June  25,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Morgan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ONEfLL) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Bell  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford),  for  June  25,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Derwinski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  the  week  of  June 
25,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Adaus  for  Monday,  June  25,  on 
accoimt  of  official  business. 

Mr.  RoNCALio  of  Wyoming  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  CaUfornia  (fit  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  O'Neill),  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL    ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ketchum  )  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Parris,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Crane,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  June  26, 1973. 
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Mr.  Michel,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  June  25, 
1973. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GiNN)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harrington,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Runnels,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Tiernan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Adams,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rancel,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dent,  for  30  minutes,  on  June  27, 
1973. 

Mr.  Gayoos,  for  30  minutes,  on 
June    27. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (&i  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ketchum)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Ketchum. 

Mr.  Kebip  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

iJlr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Finbley. 

Mr.  ZiON. 

Mr.  Spence. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GiNN)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Podell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MiNiSH. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Brasco  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Eckharot. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1126.  An  act  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Pre- 
vention, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
and  other  related  Acts  to  concentrate  the 
resources  of  the  Nation  against  the  problem 
or  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  and  a  Joint  Resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 


which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

H.R.  7357.  An  act  to  amend  sections  3(e) 
and  5(1  )(1)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1037  to  simplify  administration  of  the 
Act:  and  to  amend  section  226(e)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  kidney  disease 
medicare  coverage  to  railroad  employees, 
their  spouses,  and  their  dependent  children; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

H.J.  Res.  499.  Jolxit  resolution  providing 
for  an  extension  of  the  term  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Bankruptcy  Laws  and  tiie 
United  States,  and  for  ether  purposes. 


State;  to  the  Committee  on  Ctovemmeut  Op- 
erations. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  1201.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 15,  1966  (80  Stat.  915),  as  amended,  es- 
tablishing a  program  for  the  preservation  of 
additional  historic  properties  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1501.  An  act  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  to  provide  for  continu- 
ing authorization  for  appropriations. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following  title : 

H.J.  Res.  499.  Providing  for  an  extension  of 
the  term  of  the  Commission  on  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Laws  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  43  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  June  25, 1973,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1066.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Ediication,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  on  Federal  activities  re- 
lated to  administration  of  the  Vocational 
RehabUltatlon  Act,  for  fiscal  year  1972,  pur- 
suant to  29  U.S.C.  34  and  39;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

1067.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  report  of  unreserved 
public  lands  withdrawn  In  the  State  of  Alaska 
during  the  period  December  18,  1972  to  June 
17,  1973,  pursuant  to  section  17(d)  (2)  (C)  of 
the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1971  (85  Stat.  688);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1068.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  notification  of  a  delay 
in  submission  of  the  report  pertaining  to 
marine  mammal  protection,  which  will  be 
transmitted  pursuant  to  section  103(f) .  Pub- 
lic Law  92-522;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Received   From   the   Comptroller   General 

1069.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  t)  e  United  States  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  progress  and  problems  of  U.S.  assist- 
ance for  land  reform  In  Vietnam;  Agency  for 
International  Development,  Department  of 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  8548.  A  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternational Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972  to 
change  the  membership  of  the  Council  of  In- 
ternational Economic  Policy,  and  for  other 
purposes;  (Rept.  No.  93-318).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WALDIE:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  6078.  A  bUl  to  include 
inspectors  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service  or  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
wltlilu  the  provisions  of  section  8336(c)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
retirement  of  certain  employees  engaged  in 
hazardous  occupations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; (Rept.  No.  93-320).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJl.  7200;  (Rept.  No. 
93-319).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  H.R.  8916.  A  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept. 
No.  93-321).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington:  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  H.R.  8917.  A  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1974,  and  for  other  purposes; 
(Rept.  No.  93-322).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  7482.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and 
Advertising  Act  of  1965  as  amended  by  the 
Public  Health  Cigarette  Smoking  Act  of  1969 
to  define  the  term  "little  cigar",  and  for  other 
purposes;  (Rept.  No.  93-323) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  8538.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  to 
extend  certain  authorizations  for  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting  and  for  cer- 
tain construction  grants  for  noncommercial 
educational  television  and  radio  broadcasting 
facilities,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-324) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hovise  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  8916.  A  bill  making  appropriations  foi 
the  Department  of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington : 
H.R.   8917.   A   bill   making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974.  and  for  otlier  purposes. 
By  Mr.  ASPIN: 
H.R.  8918.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards   Act  of  1938  to  provide  that  the 
cost  of  board,  lodging,  or  other  facilities  pro- 
vided an  employee  will  be  Included  In  com- 
puting his  wage  for  purposes  of  determining 
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compliance  with  that  act  only  if  the  em- 
ployee specifically  requests  the  board,  lodg- 
ing, or  other  facilities  to  be  furnished;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
CotroHUN) : 

HJl.  8919.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  authorize  safety  design  standards  for 
Echoolbuses,  to  require  certain  safety  stand- 
ards be  established  for  schoolbuses,  to  require 
the  investigation  of  certain  schoolbus  acci- 
dents, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

HJl.  8920.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Lead  Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

H.R.  8921.  A  bill  to  provide  for  thorough 
health  and  sanitation  inspection  of  all  live- 
stock products  imported  Into  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  8922.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide 
for  the  registration  of  food  importers  and  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  be  notified  of  food  imported 
into  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H.R.  8923.  A  bill  to  amend  the  law  of  the 
District  of  CJolumbia  relating  to  the  practice 
of  psychology  to  provide  for  the  licensing  of 
certain  persons  in  the  practice  of  psychology 
in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Stn-LiVAN,  Mr.  MosHER,  Mr.  Rogers. 
and  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York) : 

H.R.  8924.  A  bill  to  promote  safety  in  the 
operation  of  submersible  vessels;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Merchant  Marine   and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 

H.R.  8925.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1(16)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  authorizing  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  con- 
tinue rail  transportation  services;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 

H.R.  8926.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  ter- 
minate the  susjjension  of  housing  assistance 
programs  under  his  jurisdiction  and  cease 
the  withholding  of  funds  for  such  programs, 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
cease  the  withholding  of  funds  for  rural 
housing  programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  8927.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  services 

for  Government  employees  In  order  to  assist 

them    In   preparing   for  retirement;    to   the 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FREY: 

H.R.  8928.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  90  as  to  authorize  certain  grape- 
fruit marketing  orders  which  provide  for  an 
assessment  against  handlers  for  the  purpose 
of  financing  a  marketing  promotion  program 
to  also  provide  for  a  credit  against  such  as- 
sessment in  the  case  of  handlers  who  ex- 
pend directly  for  marketing  promotion;  to 
the   Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Ford,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  Moakley,  and  Mr.  Lehman)  : 

H.R.  8929.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  financing  of 
the  cost  of  mailing  certain  matter  free, of 
postage  or  at  reduced  rates  of  postage,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 

H.R.  8930.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  KING: 

H.R.  8931.  A  bill  to  provide  that  rsUroad 


employees  may  retire  on  a  full  annuity  at 
age  60  or  after  serving  30  years;  to  provide 
that  such  annuity  for  any  month  shall  be 
not  less  than  one-half  of  the  Individual's 
average  monthly  compensation  for  the  6  years 
of  highest  earnings,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  8932.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Federal 
Food    Safety    Administration    to   assure    the 
safety  of  food  and  its  nutritional  quality  and 
conformity    to   accepted   standards,    and    to 
control   its  packaging  and  labeling;   to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  8933.  A  bill  to  create  a  national  sys- 
tem of  health  security;    to  the   Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RHODES: 
H.R.  8934.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 
simplification,  reform,  and  relief  for  small 
business;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.  8935.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970,  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  restrictions 
on  the  rights  of  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Postal  Service,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  8936.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970,  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  uniformity  in 
labor  relations:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  8937.  A  bill  to  amend  the  age  and 
service  requirements  for  immediate  retire- 
ment under  subchapter  III  of  chapter  83 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  8938.  A  bill  to  increase  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Government  to  the  costs  of  health 
benefits  for  Federal  employees,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SHUSTER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Nix, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Eshleman, 
Mrs.    Sullivan,    Mr.    Yatbon,     Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Han- 
ley,    Mr.    Oilman,    Mr.    Dent,    Mr. 
Minish,  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Mollohan, 
Mr.   Williams,   Mr.   Buchanan,   Mr. 
Flowers,  Mr.  Hinshaw,  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Saylor,  and  Mr.  Steele)  : 
H.R.  8939.  A  bill  to  establish  a  temporary 
embargo  on  the  exportation  of  certain  live- 
stock feed  grains;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By    Mr.    SHUSTER    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Seiberling,  Mr.   Walsh,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Vanik.  Mr.  Eilberc.  and  Mr.  Pepper)  : 
H.R.  8940.  A  bill  to  establish  a  temporary 
embargo  on  the  exportation  of  certain  live- 
stock feed  grains;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  STEED: 
H.R.8941.  A  biU  to  amend  Public  Law  874, 
81st  Congress,  with  respect  to  the  counting 
of  certain  Indian  children;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  STEELMAN: 
H.R.  8942.  A  biU  to  amend  the  State  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  to  make 
it    clear    that    local    governments    may    use 
amounts  freed  by  revenue  sharing  for  tax 
reduction;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  VANIK : 
H.R.  8943.  A  bill  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  an  open,  nondiscriminatory,  and 
fair  world  economic  system,  to  stimulate  the 
economic  health  and  growth  of  the  United 
States,  to  provide  the  President  with  certain 
negotiating  authority  therefor,  to  provide 
adequate  worker   assistance,   and  for   other 


purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gettys,  Mr.  Matbis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Montgomery,   Mr.   Satterfield,  and 
Mr.  Stucket  )  : 
H.R.  8944.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  amended;  to  the  Ccn--.- 
miitee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  PULTON: 
H.R.  8945.  A  bill  to  establish  an  arbitra- 
tion board  to  settle  disputes  between  super- 
visory organizations  and  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice:   to   the   Committee   on   Post   Office   and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  MINK  (for  herself.  Mrs.  Chis- 
HOLM.    Mr.    Conyers,    Mr.    Davis    of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Diggs.  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr. 
Eckhardt,   Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia,   Ms.    HoLTZMAN,    Mr.    Moakley, 
Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Patten,  Ms.  Schroe- 
der,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Waldie,  and 
Mr.  Walsh)  : 
H.R.  8946.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  certain 
orphans  In  Vietnam;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.J.  Res.  634.  Joint  resolution  to  ame>id 
the  Constitution  to  provide  for  representa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the  House 
of    Representatives    In    which    the    District 
would  be  entitled  If  It  were  a  Stale;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  QUIE: 
H.J.  Res.  635.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  term  of  office 
of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
St.ites:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gettys,  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Kocr,  Mr. 
Jones   of   Tennessee,   Mr.   Wiggins, 
Mr.  Cleveland,  and  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho) : 
H.  Con.  Res.  256.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment, a  revised  edition  of  the  House  docu- 
ment "Our  American  Government.  What  Is 
it?  How  does  it  work?";  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.   Con.   Res.   257.   Concurrent   resolution 
providing    for    the    printing    of    additional 
copies  of  the  House  report  entitled  "Street 
Crime:  Reduction  through  Positive  Criminal 
Justice   Responses";    to   the   Committee   on 
House  Administration. 

H.  Con.  Res.  258.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  the  House  report  entitled  "Drugs 
In  Our  Schools";  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS : 
H.  Res.  457.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
printing  as  a  House  document  the  booklet 
entitled  "The  History  and  Operation  of  the 
House  Majority  Whip  Organization";  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By   Mr.    RANDALL    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Ashley,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr. 

Benitez,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Buchanan, 

Mr.  Burgener,  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida, 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr. 

Cohen,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 

Dan    Daniel,    Mr.    Danielson,    Mr. 

Dent,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 

Forsythe,   Mr.   Fraser,   Mr.   Puqua. 

Mrs.  Grasso,    and    Mrs.    Green    of 

Oregon)  : 

H.  Res.  458.  Resolution  to  create  a  Select 

Committee  on  Aging;  to  the  Committee  on 

Rules. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gun- 
TER.  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  Harrington, 
Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Hillis,  Mr.  Hinshaw,  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.  Huncate,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Kyros, 
Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  McCormack,  Mr.  Mc- 
Dade,  Mr.  McFall,  Mr.  Mathis  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Mayne,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Murphy  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr. 
Peyser.  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Podell,  and 
Mr.  Price  of  Q'tnois)  : 
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H  Res   459.  Resolution  to  create  a  Select 

Commlitce  on  Aging;  to  the  Committee  on 

Rviles.  .,    ,. 

By   Mr.   RANDALL    (for   himself,   Mr. 

RiEGLE,  Mr.  RomsoN  of  New  York, 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 

Mr.  RoYBAL.  Mr.  Sarasin.  Mr.   Sar- 

BANES,  Mr.  SATTEKFnXD,  Mr.  SEBELItlS. 

Mr.  Seiberlino,  Mr.  SKunrrz,  Mr. 
Steele,  Mr.  Stitdds.  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr. 
Teaoue  of  California.  Mr.  Thone, 
Mr.  TrenNAN,  Mr.  Veysey,  Mr.  Walsh, 
Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  YAfRON, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Illinois)  : 
H.  Res.  460.  Resolution  to  create  a  Select 

Committee  on  Aging:   to  the  Committee  on 

Rules. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Obeek 

of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Oude,  Mr.  Rees, 

and  Mr.  Pkttchabo)  : 

H.  Res.  461.  Resolution  to  create  a  Select 

Committee  on  Aging;  to  the  Committee  on 

Rules. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.  Res.  462.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  House 
report  entitled  "Reform  of  our  Correctional 
Systems";  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

H.  Res.  463.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  House 
report  entitled  "Organized  Criminal  Influence 
In  Horse  Racing";  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 
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MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

263.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
relative  to  no-fault  Insurance;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
243.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
John  H.  Leach  II,  Newport  Beach,  Calif.,  rela- 
tive to  redress  of  grievance;  to  the  CommWrt^ 
on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HOMETOWN,  U.S.A.,  IS  BOTH  VITAL 
AND  VIABLE   TODAY 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 


OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  June  22,  1973 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  few  weeks  there  have  been  thou- 
sands   of    graduation    ceremonies    and 
commencement  speeches.  Most  of  these 
.speeches  have  been  predictably  optimis- 
tic, designed  to  inspire  young  people  on  to 
greater  heights  of  achievement.  In  recent 
years,  however,  it  has  become  fashion- 
able to  downgiade  the  future,  to  paint  a 
picture  of  gloom  and  doom  and  to  rail  at 
the  system  and  the  establishment.  As  a 
result,  many  young  people  are  impressed 
into  an  attitude  that  is  negative  and 
foreboding.   TTiey   feel   that   their   life 
ahead  promises  only  a  dubious  existence 
barren   of   exciting   discovery,   without 
chance  or  challenge. 

Earlier  this  month  I  was  privileged  to 
deliver  the  commencement  address  at 
Salem  High  School,  my  native  town  In 
West  Virginia.  I  told  the  graduating 
seniors: 

Over  the  past  half-century.  Americans 
have  proven  they  are  the  masters  of  tech- 
nology. Our  moon  walks,  satellite  communi- 
cations and  medical  marvels  are  the  envy  of 
the  world.  We  have  shown  that  we  can  build 
a  life  of  quality  unparalleled  In  hist<»y.  We 
have  created  a  society  of  such  super-abtin- 
dance  that  we  are  choking  under  125  mUllon 
tons  of  air  pollutants  a  year,  and  a  bUllon 
poimds  of  garbage  each  year  threatens  to  bury 

UH. 

Tixe  challenge  you  face  In  the  next  half 
century  Is  to  build  a  life  of  quality,  a  life 
that  otters  an  opportunity  and  something  of 
grace  for  all — a  life  based,  not  on  Just  ma- 
chines and  gadgets,  but  on  human  dignity 
and  individual  worth. 

We  know  that  life  on  this  Earth  Is 
finite,  and  that  the  present  expenditure 
of  energy  and  the  consumption  of  food 
coupled  with  a  quantum  leap  in  popula- 
tion every  35  years  threatens  to  turn  our 
planet  into  a  mass  of  misery.  Evidences 
of  this  macabre  equation  already  are 
cropping  up:  Flooding  and  starvation  in 
India;  drought  and  famine  in  central  Af- 
rica; the  diminishing  fish  .schools  ott 
heavily  populated  continents;  blackouts 
and  shortages  and  revolutionary  vio- 
lence— all  pieces  to  the  great  puzzle  of 
the  future. 

In  the  United  States,  85  percent  of  our 


people  occupy  only  2  percent  of  our  land. 
These  mass  concentrations  have  led  to 
growing  crime,  delinquency,  drug  abuse, 
and  escalating  welfare.  Yet.  across  Amer- 
ica, there  are  thousands  of  small  towns 
and  communities  who  eagerly  seek  new 
industries,  new  neighbors  and  new  job 
opportunities  for  their  young  people. 
These  are  the  grassroots  which  hold  the 
hope  of  the  future  if  America  Is  to  re- 
main the  land  of  promise.  We  must,  in 
our  national  policies  and  programs,  strive 
to  strengthen  the  undeveloped  regions  of 
our  country  so  that  all  Americans  can 
have  a  free  choice  of  where  they  want  to 
live.  We  must  keep  the  Salems  of  our  Na- 
tion vital  and  liable  If  we  are  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  building  a  life  of  quality 
for  all. 

The  ceremony  at  Salem  High  School 
this  month  was  duplicated  hundreds  of 
times  throughout  our  country.  Principal 
Raymond  Plaugher  introduced  the 
guests,  including  Dr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Duane 
Hurley,  president  of  my  alma  mater. 
Salem  College.  Mrs.  Paul  Green  played 
the  processional,  the  Honorable  Mike 
Oreer  of  the  West  Virginia  House  of 
Delegates  gave  the  invocation;  the  bene- 
diction was  delivered  by  the  Reverend 
Robert  Wheeler.  Class  officers  were  in- 
troduced. They  are:  James  Bradley 
Davis,  president:  Janet  Carol  Murphy, 
vice  president;  LuAnne  Hersman,  secre- 
tary: Lance  Cameron  Sulsona.  treasurer; 
Michelle  Ann  Davis,  historian;  and  Pa- 
tricia Ann  Martin  and  Joseph  Lynn 
Johnson,     members     of     the     Student 

Council. 

The  valedictorian  address  was  given  by 
Daniel  Harris  Underwood,  and  Lillian 
Allessio  gave  the  s^lutatorian  address. 
Mr.  Underwood,  in  .speaking  of  his  home- 
town, gave  what  I  think  is  a  valuable 
profile  of  Smalltown.  U.S.A.  He  told  of 
its  strengths  and  weaknesses,  its  proud 
history  and  unpredictable  future.  I  feel 
some  Members  of  the  Senate,  in  review- 
ing his  words,  may  recall  their  own 
smalltown  origins,  and  remember  the 
tranquil  existence  of  another  day. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  brief  valedictorian  address 
of  Daniel  Underwood  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Spnirr  or  Salem 
When  he  enters  the  streets  of  a  town  he  has 
not  before  known,  a  newcomer  catches  dis- 


tinguishing qualities  of  the  town  and  forms 
an  impression.  Most  outsiders,  when  they 
first  arrive  in  Salem,  have  a  negative  Impres- 
sion. They  see  one  curve-plagued,  narrow 
street  edged  with  ancient  buUdlngs,  a  rail- 
road track,  and  two  high  hills.  "But."  said 
one  Salemlte.  "I  left  In  the  spring  after  a 
winter's  stay  never  to  return  and  found  that 
by  August  I  could  not  wait  to  get  back." 

Every  town,  every  Institution  has  a  tone, 
something  that  since  It  Is  an  abstraction,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  streets  or  walls  of  build- 
ings, but  la  far  more  Important.  Maybe  I 
could  call  this  atmosphere  the  spirit  of  a 
place,  and  as  Melville  said,  "it  Is  not  on  a 
map.  True  places  never  are."  The  Salem  I 
bring  to  yoti  tonight  is  not  on  a  map;  neither 
can  it  be  photographed.  But  the  Salem  which 
I  deliver  to  you  Is  a  real  place  that  although 
It  cannot  be  touched,  Is  In  the  minds  of  many 
of  the  people  In  this  room. 

Salem,  settled  by  Christian  people,  has  al- 
ways had  Christian  brotherhood  and  a  moun- 
tain spirit  of  make  do,  both  helped  along  by 
the  lack  of  affluence  In  the  town.  One  philo- 
sophic resident  expressed  the  fact  thus:  "The 
greatest  virtue  of  Salem  Is  Its  poverty."  We 
are  a  simple  people  too,  because  no  one  can 
be  too  uppity  with  his  own  family  members. 
And  most  of  us  are  really  kin  either  by  In- 
heritance  or  long-time   associations.   When 
the  thought  of  kinship  occurred  to  me,  I 
looked  at  myself,  and  discovered  I  was  a  di- 
rect descendant  of  the  man  who  originally 
owned  all  the  land  In  Salem,  a  name  so  com- 
mon In  the  town  that  the  Senator  present 
tonight  will  recognize  me  as  Atwell's  great 
grandson  sooner  than  If  I  would  use  At- 
well's surname.  VSThen  I  took  a  survey  of  the 
class.  I  learned  that  of  the  thirty  members, 
twenty-five  are  direct  descendants  of  early 
residents  of  the  community.  We  have  stayed 
put;  outsiders  have  had  a  tendency  to  cir- 
cumvent our  rugged  terrain. 

In  the  1880's  many  of  the  young  people 
left  Salem  to  attend  distant  colleges  and 
never  returned.  To  keep  youth  in  the  commu- 
nity, the  Salem  people  started.  In  1887,  an 
academy  that  eventually  developed  Into  a 
college.  So  along  with  friendliness,  humil- 
ity born  of  little  wealth,  and  cwnmunlty  kin- 
ship, a  bit  of  culture  found  Us  way  to  our 
hllLs. 

Many  artifacts  and  Institutions  In  exist- 
ence today  attest  to  the  energy  and  progres- 
sive spirit  of  Salem  people  who  have  never 
numbered  more  than  3,000  Individuals. 

A  group  of  businessmen  In  1896  bought  a 
hundred  acres  of  land  west  of  Salem  to  en- 
tice the  state  to  locate  In  the  town  the  West 
Virginia  Industrial  Home  for  Olrls,  secured 
the  Uistltutlon,  and  inadvertently  founded 
the  third  ward  of  the  city. 

In  1961  the  citizens  of  Salem  raised  ♦10.000 
to  finance  the  deepening  and  widening  of  the 
creeks  and  thereby  attracted  federal  atten- 
tion. The  Congre.ss  appropriated  money  for 
several  pilot  flood  control  dams.  Salem  hrd 


the  first  watershed  program  of  the  ones  to  be 
completed. 

Today  Salem  has  10  active  churches,  six 
fraternal  lodges,  eight  service  club«,  a  vol- 
xuiteer  fire  department,  and  a  thriving  com- 
munity center  with  a  pool  and  a  ball  park. 

Salem  people  work  together  with  a  steady 
stream  of  activities  to  keep  all  the  town's  in- 
stitutions functioning.  But  busy  as  we  aU  are, 
we  know  that  If  anyone  hears  of  a  new  en- 
deavor that  will  In  any  way  Improve  services 
to  our  people,  we  shall  organize  It  tomorrow. 
Although  students  In  the  tenth,  eleventh, 
and  twelfth  grades  wUl  travel  a  few  miles 
east  to  study  for  six  hours  a  day  next  school 
term,  they  will  be  answering  during  the  other 
eighteen  hours  Salem's  fire  calls;  they  will 
be  working  In  the  churches,  they  will  be  as- 
sisting at  the  recreation  center.  They  wUl  be 
here,  for  Salem  is  where  the  action  is! 


ARNOLD  A.  SALTZMAN  AWARDS 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  22,  1973 

Mr.  ADDABBO,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
8,  the  Arnold  A.  Saltzman  journalism 
award  was  presented  by  Senator  Birch 
Bayh  to  Jon  Olshaker,  a  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Wilson  High  School  student.  I 
am  very  pleased  that  one  of  the  prizes 
was  awarded  to  Alan  Salant.  a  student 
at  Forest  Hills  High  School  in  Forest 
Hills,  N.Y.  for  his  editorial  in  the  Bea- 
con, entitled  "Tolerance  and  the  Voice 
of  Reason." 

In  order  to  inform  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  on  the  importance  of  these 
awards  and  the  content  of  the  winning 
writings,  I  am  placing  the  text  of  the 
news  release  and  the  award  winning  en- 
try of  Alan  Salant  in  the  Record: 
D.C.    Student    Wins   National   Joitsnalism 

Contest — Senator  Bath  to  Make  Award 

The  Arnold  A.  Saltzman  Journalism  award 
was  presented  today  by  Senator  Birch  Bayh 
to  Jon  Olshaker;  a  D.C.  Woodrow  Wilson 
High  School  student.  The  luncheon  cere- 
mony on  Capitol  Hill  was  attended  by  Con- 
gressmen, D.C.  political  ofliclBls,  and  com- 
munity leaders. 

Olshaker  was  awarded  First  Prize  from 
over  75  entries  throughout  the  country.  Sec- 
ond Prizes  were  awarded  to  Jose  Alvarez  of 
Miami.  Florida  and  to  Alan  Salant,  Forest 
HUls,  New  York.  Third  Prizes  went  to  Robert 
Hanselman  of  West  CaldweU.  New  Jersey  and 
Paul  D.  Schrelber  of  Port  Washington,  N.Y. 

Presiding  at  the  awards  ceremony  was  Har- 
ris Wofford.  President  of  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege. The  awards  were  made  In  conjunction 
with  the  1976  Studies  Program  of  Bryn  Mawr 
to  mark  the  1976  Bicentennial. 

The  awards  are  named  for  Arnold  A.  Saltz- 
man. co-founder  of  the  1976  Studies  Pro- 
gram, and  President  of  Seagrave  Corporation 
in  New  York. 

These  national  awards  were  open  to  High 
Schools  throughout  the  country  who  were 
Invited  by  Harris  Wofford  to  submit  entries 
"which  contribute  to  an  understanding  of 
some  aspect  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence in  today's  society." 

Jon  Olshaker 's  winning  entry  entitled, 
"D.C.  Home  Rule  Vital",  compares  the  fight 
for  Home  Rule  to  the  American  Revolution. 
"All  of  those  conditions  that  brought  the 
American  Revolution  are  prevalent  today  in 
the  District  of  Columbia ",  wrote  Olshaker. 
"Washlngtonlans  have  continually  petitioned 
Congress",  he  continued  "and  they  have 
tried  to  work  within  the  system,  but  In  re- 
turn have  received  only  political  rhetoric. 
Washlngtonlans  like  the  Colonists  are  tired 
of  being  pushed  around." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Two  second  prizes  were  awarded:  one  to 
the  Miami  High  Times  of  Miami  Senior  High 
School  in  Miami,  Fla..  for  an  editorial  by 
Jose  Alvarez  calling  for  the  nation  to  turn, 
as  it  did  200  years  ago,  from  war  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  free  and  peaceful  nation.  The  other 
second  prize  winner  is  The  Beacon  of  Forest 
HUls  High  School  In  Forest  Hills.  New  York, 
in  which  editorial-writer  Alan  Salant  asked 
whether  the  problems  of  the  nation  today  are 
"insufferable."  as  they  were  to  the  colonial 
revolutionaries,  or  whether  they  could  be 
solved  through  the  democratic  process. 

Two  third  prizes  were  also  awarded:  to 
The  Wire  of  West  Essex  High  School  in  West 
Caldwell.  N.J..  whose  editor  Robert  Hansel- 
man  wrote.  "We  ought  to  prepare  now  for 
the  second  coming  of  Jefferson.  Not  with 
plans  to  sell  souvenirs,  trinkets,  hot  dogs  and 
hoopla,  but  with  a  national  reaffirmation  of 
our  faith  in  each  other  ..."  And  Matthew 
Klein  of  the  Paul  D.  Schrelber  High  School 
In  Port  Washington,  N.Y..  wrote  In  The 
Schreiber  Times  of  the  way  In  which  thievery 
and  vandalism  Infringed  on  the  "Inalienable 
rights"  of  all  citizens  by  promoting  fear  and 
suspicion. 

One  entry  in  the  contest  won  a  special 
commendation:  a  "Spirit  of  '76"  issue  of  the 
Redskin  Review,  a  newspaper  published  by 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  Pequannock 
Valley  School  In  Pompton  Plains.  N.J.  The 
five  editors,  four  of  them  girls,  supervised 
the  recreation  of  a  Revolutionary  War  news- 
paper, complete  with  dispatches  frcMn  the 
front  lines,  commentaries  on  the  Continental 
Congress  debates  and.  for  the  women  on  the 
home  front,  a  recipe  for  corn  bread. 

The  Judges  include  Creed  Black.  Editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  Andrew  Hershell. 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  Time.  Inc.;  John  J. 
Johnson,  Publisher  of  Ebony  and  Jet;  and 
Meg  Greenfield,  Deputy  Editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post. 

Tolerance  and  the  Voice  of  Reason 
(By  Alan  Salant) 

The  following  clause  appeared  in  Thomas 
Jefferson's  "Rough  Draft"  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence: 

.  .  .  All  experience  hath  shown,  that  man- 
kind are  more  disposed  to  suffer  while  evils 
are  sufferable,  than  to  right  themselvet  by 
abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed. 

Uncompromised  by  editing,  the  clause 
earned  a  position  in  the  fourth  paragraph 
of  the  official  Declaration.  It  represents  the 
voice  of  reason,  the  moderating  influence 
which,  possessing  a  knowledge  of  history. 
decries  senseless  revolution.  It  challenges  the 
radical  to  prove  that  existing  Ills  are  Insuffer- 
able. If  he  cannot  meet  this  challenge,  his 
revolt  Is  doomed  to  failure. 

THE  EXTENT  OF  TOLERANCE 

In  1776,  Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  crusader: 
he  faced  the  challenge  of  his  own  words.  His 
response,  the  "List  of  Grievances,"  asserted 
that  British  rule  was  no  longer  tolerable. 
Many  colonists  continued  their  support  of 
the  existing  system:  they  rejected  Jefferson's 
proof.  But  the  Declaration  gained  wide 
enough  acceptance  to  enable  the  colonists  to 
overthrow  the  British  contingents  and  to  es- 
tablish a  new  nation. 

Almost  two  hundreds  years  have  passed. 
As  preparations  are  t)elng  made  for  the  cele- 
bration of  our  Bicentennial,  the  American 
system  is  once  again  undergoing  a  thorough 
examination.  What  are  the  evils  that  plague 
this  nation?  Are  they  sufferable?  Are  they 
serious  enough  to  condemn  our  accustomed 
form  of  life? 

The  last  two  questions  might  be  applied  to 
our  divisive  Involvement  In  Indochina.  Our 
response  thereto  has  been  that  we  found  this 
Involvement  sufferable.  and,  hence.  Inade- 
quate as  a  cause  for  revolt. 

IGNORING    the    PAINFULLY    OBVIOUS 

One  might  also  ask  whether  the  simulta- 
neous existence  of  poverty  and  affluence  is  a 
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cause  for  rebellion.  Evidently  it  Is  not,  since 
most  Americans  seem  impervious  to  the  prob- 
lem. Ptiblic  opinion  to  effective  welfare  plans, 
and  our  reluctance  to  support  extensive  pro- 
grams for  the  care  of  the  elderly,  the  handi- 
capped, and  the  sick,  Indicate  that,  to  our 
nation  as  a  whole,  economic  disparity  Is 
sufferable. 

Or  one  might  ask  whether  our  present 
crime  frequency  Is  sufficient  cause  to  over- 
throw the  system.  Obviously  It  is  not.  Our 
trend  Is  toward  harsher  punishment,  rather 
than  toward  the  study  and  elimination  of 
the  causes  of  crime.  People  simply  stay  at 
home  at  night.  In  secure  houses,  and  absorb 
the  entertainment  provided  by  the  mass 
media.  The  evidence  is  ttiat  we  will  lock  our- 
selves Indoors,  rather  than  rel>el  against  the 
conditions  that  produce  this  state  of  terror. 

INStnt  mount  ABLE    IM  PASSIVENESS 

One  might  advance  other  possible  causes 
of  revolt:  racial  inequality,  censorship  of  the 
press,  excessive  taxes,  expansion  of  the  execu- 
tive power,  political  corruption,  an  over- 
whelming growth  of  public  discontent.  Such 
motivations  may  become  persuasive  in  an- 
other age,  but  not  now.  For  the  erosion  of 
constitutional  guarantees  is  a  sufferable  evU 
In  our  country  today. 

Finally,  one  might  allude  to  the  many  en- 
vironmental hazards.  The  sociological  effects 
of  overcrowding  do  not  move  us.  The  effect 
of  pollutants  upon  vegetation  and  nnimtti  lUe 
does  frighten  us.  The  spread  of  respiratory 
disease  does  not  limit  the  sale  or  use  of  auto- 
mobiles. The  publication  of  "The  Limits  of 
Growth,"  by  the  Club  of  Rome,  does  not  In- 
fluence us  to  alter  our  life-style.  Studies  of 
the  dangers  of  worldwide  overpopulation 
warn  us  but  do  not  stir  us  to  action.  The  evi- 
dence seems  to  be  that  ecological  perils  are 
stUl  a  sufferable  evil. 

Thomas  Jefferson's  words  have  proven  to 
be  prophetic.  Today  our  country  faces  many 
grave  problems.  But  we  consider  them  to  l>e 
sufferable.  Therein  lies  the  slgnlflcance  of 
Jefferson's  clause.  Since  we  do  not  believe 
our  present  evils  to  be  insufferable,  the  con- 
cept of  revolution  is  Irrelevant.  But  thia  does 
not  mean  that  we  can  ignore  the  evils  and 
let  them  become  insufferable.  As  we  prepare 
for  the  Bicentennial,  and  in  fulfillment  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  let  us  work 
toward  real  solutions  to  our  contemporary 
problems,  while  retaining  the  democratic 
forms  "to  which  we  are  accustomed." 


MICHIGAN     NEWSPAPER     URGES 
PHASEOUT  OF  NUCLEAR  POWER 


HON.  MIKE  GRAVEL 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  June  22,  1973 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  Charle- 
voix, Mich.,  is  one  of  the  rural  spots 
where  a  small  atomic  power  plant  was 
completed  in  1963.  The  Big  Rock  plant  is 
only  70  electrical  megawatts,  compared 
with  1100-megawatt  plants  under  con- 
struction today. 

In  an  editorial  of  April  11.  1973.  the 
Charlevoix  Cornier  endorsed  a  mora- 
torium on  the  construction  of  new  atomic 
power  plants,  and  a  phaseout  of  existing 
plants. 

The  editorial  includes  passages  from 
the  booklet.  "The  Case  for  a  Nuclear 
Moratorium"  which  is  available  from  the 
Environmental  Action  Foundation,  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  major  excerpts  from  the 
Coiuier  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Charlevoix  (Mich.)  Courier, 

Apr.  11,  1973] 

Untii,  We  Clean  Up  A-Wastk.  Moratorium 

Is  Only  Sane  Solution 

Since  the  first  newspaper  "scare"  over  the 
addition  of  plutonlum  to  fuel  rods  at  Con- 
sumers Power  Company's  Big  Rods.  Point 
nuclear  plant,  literally  pounds  of  Informa- 
tional material  relative  to  atomic  energy  as 
a  source  of  electrical  power  have  crossed  the 
editor's  desk  at  the  Courier. 

We  have  digested  as  much  of  the  ma;:«rlal 
as  possible,  and  have  come  to  a  couple  of 
conclusions  which  may,  on  the  surface,  seem 
conflicting. 

First,  we  are  convinced  that  Consumers 
Power  Co.,  has  done  everything  and  Is  doing 
everything  In  Its  power  to  make  the  Big  Rock 
Point  plant  as  safe  as  humanly  possible.  Cer- 
tainly the  young  men  and  women  who  work 
at  the  plant  must  feel  so.  too,  or  they  would 
not  expose  themselves  dally  to  deadly  radia- 
tion or  allow  their  families  to  live  In  close 
proximity  to  a  potential  "bomb". 

Secondly,  however,  we  have  been  aghast  to 
learn  that  neither  Consumers  Power  Co.,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  or  any  of  the 
high-powered  brains  at  any  of  the  nation's 
many  nuclear  laboratories  has  come  up  with 
an  acceptable  solution  to  the  problem  of 
atomic  waste. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  such  waste  must 
be  stored  FOREVER  on  this  planet  under 
eternal  surveillance,  while  suffering  maniclnd 
keeps  its  fingers  crossed  that  the  atomic  gar- 
bage dump  remains  untouched  by  calannltles 
man-made  or  natural  for  untold  generations 
to  come. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  present  genera- 
tion is  in  a  position  to  place  such  an  awe- 
some responsibility  on  generations  yet  un- 
born. And  until  we  can  come  up  with  a  means 
of  purifying  and  neutralizing  atomic  waste. 
we  believe  a  moratorium  on  the  construction 
of  nuclear  power  plants  Is  the  only  sane  ave- 
nue open  to  the  United  States  and  other 
nuclear  nations. 

"The  Case  for  a  Nuclear  Moratorium  •  Is 
well  stated  in  a  booklet  by  that  name  pub- 
lished by  the  Environmental  Action  Foun- 
dation. Listen  what  the  authors  have  to  say: 

Dr.  Hannes  Alfven,  Nobel  Laureate  In 
Physics,  writing  in  the  May,  1972,  Bulletin  of 
the  Atomic  Scientists: 

"Fission  energy  is  safe  only  if  a  number 
of  critical  devices  work  as  they  should,  if  a 
number  of  people  In  key  positions  follow  all 
their  instructions,  if  there  is  no  sabotage, 
no  hijacking  of  the  transports,  if  no  reactor 
fuel  processing  plant  or  reprocessing  plant  or 
repository  anywhere  In  the  world  is  situated 
In  a  region  of  riots  or  guerrilla  activity,  and 
no  revolution  or  war — even  a  'conventional 
one' — takes  place  In  these  regions.  The 
enormous  quantities  of  extremely  dangerous 
material  must  not  get  Into  the  hands  of 
Ignorant  people  or  desperados.  No  acts  of  God 
can  be  permitted." 

John  W.  Gofman,  M.D.,  Ph.  D,  professor  of 
medical  physics  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  a  former  associate  director  at  the 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory:  "Pluto- 
nium-239,  the  most  poisonous  element  ever 
handled  in  quantity  by  man,  is  the  very 
heart  of  the  nuclear  power  industry,  breeder 
or  non-breeder  .  .  .  Dispersed  as  fine  Insolu- 
able  particles  (about  one  micron  in  diam- 
eter) .  one  pound  of  pIutonlum-239  may 
represent  the  potential  for  some  nine  bil- 
lion human  lung  cancer  doses.  Given  the 
24,400-year  half-life  of  plutonlum-239,  any 
plutonlum  dispersed  into  the  biosphere  pre- 
sents a  major  carcinogenic  hazard  for  more 
than  the  next  thousand  human  generations. 
The  annual  handling  of  plutonlum-239  In  a 
fully  developed  nuclear  power  economy  will 
be  In  the  one-hundred-ton  category,  or  some 
200.000  pounds  annually.  Comparing  this 
with  the  one  pound   that  can  provide  an 
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Intolerable  potential  lung  cancer  burden,  we 
estimate  that  better  than  99,999  percent 
containment  of  plutonlum-239  Is  hardly  good 
enough  to  avert  disaster." 

Dr.  Alvin  Weinberg,  director  of  the  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory:  "We  nuclear 
people  have  made  a  Faustlan  bargain  with 
society.  On  the  one  hand,  we  offer  an  in- 
exhaustible source  of  energy.  .  .  .  But  the 
price  that  we  demand  of  society  for  this 
magical  energy  source  is  both  a  vigilance  and 
a  longevity  of  our  social  Institutions  that  we 
are  quite  unaccustomed  to." 

Mike  Gravel  (D- Alaska),  member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  since  1968  and  author  of  a 
nuclear  power  moratorium  bill :  "The  nuclear 
power  Issue  Is  essentially  a  moral  Issue,  not 
a  technical  one.  Radioactive  nuclear  pollu- 
tants which  escape  Into  the  environment 
can  kill  and  malm  living  creatures  for  cen- 
turies after  we  have  enjoyed  our  electricity. 
One  of  the  well-known  effects  of  exposure  to 
extra  radioactivity  Is  extra  genetic  Injury.  As 
John  Francis  of  the  Scottish  Council  of 
Churches  has  said:  'the  minimum  morality 
of  man  Is  to  leave  the  gene-pool  of  humanity 
intact.' 

"Nuclear  power  plants  today  are  creating 
long-lived  radioactive  poisons  which  will  have 
to  be  kept  out  of  the  environment  for 
lOO.CXK)  years.  Unless  stopped,  the  plants  In 
the  U.S.  alone  will  have  produced  enough 
radioactive  garbage  and  plutonlum  In  the 
next  thirty  years  to  kill  or  malm  almost 
every  living  thing  on  earth.  Will  our  genera- 
tion make  the  future  of  life  subordinate  to 
the  future  of  the  nuclear  power  industry? 
Shall  we  make  the  future  of  life  depend  on 
the  success  or  failure  In  containing  the  radio- 
active by-products  of  nuclear  electricity?  In 
effect,  the  nuclear  power  Industry  has  started 
to  use  the  entire  planet  as  a  laboratory  for 
Its  radioactive  containment  experiment,  and 
us  as  its  Involuntary  guinea  pig. 

"The  150  nuclear  plants  already  planned 
or  op>eratlng  will  produce  more  long-lived 
radioactivity  In  this  country  every  year  than 
about  ISO.OCX)  Hiroshima  bombs.  Ask  any 
nuclear  enthusiast  what  gives  him  such  con- 
fidence that  Imperfect  human  beings  will 
manage  to  keep  99.99  percent  of  that  radio- 
activity under  perfect  and  perpetual  control 
and  then  evaluate  the  vacant  answers 
carefully. 

"When  those  in  business  understand  that 
a  single  nuclear  accident  can  do  twice  the 
property  damage  of  Hurricane  Agnes,  totally 
ruin  the  economy  of  a  huge  region  of  this 
country,  and  lead  to  an  unplanned  nuclear 
shutdown  from  coast  to  coast,  they  may  con- 
sider an  immediate  moratorium  the  only 
responsible  position." 

The  authors  of  "The  Case  for  a  Nuclear 
Moratorium"  point  out  that  the  world  is  still 
far  removed  from  the  point  where  nuclear 
energy  is  the  only  alternative  to  no  energy 
at  all.  They  point  to  coal  reserves  that  will 
last  several  hundreds  of  years  In  the  United 
States  alone.  They  also  suggest  that  our 
electric  utilities  are  putting  all  of  their  eggs 
in  the  atomic  basket,  while  other  potential 
sources  of  energy — such  as  geothermal  and 
solar  energy — have  been  Ignored. 

Don't  get  us  wrong.  We  have  no  quarrel 
to  pick  with  our  good  friends  at  Consumers 
Power.  But  we  feel  strongly  that  until  the 
problem  of  disposing  of  atomic  waste  is 
solved,  the  United  States  and  other  atomic 
powers  must  declare  a  moratorium  on  the 
construction  of  new  nuclear  plants  and  a 
phase  out  of  existing  plants. 

In  the  meantime,  the  know-how  of  our  sci- 
entific community  should  be  exerted  in  either 
findings  ways  to  clean  up  atomic  waste  or 
researching  alternate  methods  of  power 
generation. 

The  risks  Involved  In  the  continuous  stock- 
piling of  nuclear  debris  in  hopes  that  a  solu- 
tion win  be  found  at  a  future  date  are  risks 
that  mankind  should  not  be  forced  to  take. 

We  fully  realize  th&t  billions  of  dollars 
already  have  been  expended  In  the  develop- 
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ment  of  nuclear  generating  plants.  But  we 
also  realize  that  bUllons  of  dollars  mean 
nothing  when  weighed  against  the  fate  of 
the  human  race. 


INTERNATIONAL   TRADE   PROBLEM 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  22.  1973 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  considers 
trade  legislation  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
my  colleagues  attention  a  situation  that 
has  arisen  in  my  congressional  district 
which  demonstrates  the  need  for  the 
United  States  to  protect  its  interests  in 
the  trade  markets. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n  a  sizable 
market  has  developed  for  furniture  made 
from  rattan.  Rattan  is  a  wood  product 
that  is  grown  in  the  Philippines.  Indeed 
50  percent  of  all  the  rattan  in  the  world 
is  in  the  Philippines. 

The  largest  rattan  furniture  company 
in  the  country  is  in  Cincirmati,  Ohio.  The 
Ficks  Reed  Co.  has  300  employees  and  an 
annual  payroll  of  $L5  million. 

The  Philippine  Government  has  re- 
cently announced  that  it  will  no  longer 
allow  the  exportation  of  any  rattan  poles. 
If  this  decision  is  not  changed  it  would 
effect  the  300  employees  in  my  district 
and  the  3,000  other  employees  who  work 
in  rattan  furniture  companies  across  the 
coimtry. 

The  proposed  trade  bill  submitted  by 
the  administration  contains  language 
which  would  permit  the  President  to  act 
when  a  nation  takes  an  tinjustiflable  or 
unreasonable  action  which  would  burden 
or  restrict  U.S.  commerce.  It  is  my  hope 
that  when  the  committee  takes  final  ac- 
tion on  the  trade  bill  it  will  consider  ac- 
tions such  as  the  one  taken  by  the 
Philippine  Government. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  a 
statement  made  by  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Rattan  Manufacturers  and 
Importers: 

International  Trade  Problem 

the  following  is  intended  to  present  the 
position  op  the  international  associa- 
tion op  rattan  manufacturers  and  im- 
PORTERS 

BACKGROUND 

The  current  status  of  the  American  Mar- 
ket for  rattan  products  is  excellent.  The 
product  Is  In  demand  by  all  forms  of  retailers 
at  all  price  ranges.  At  the  present  time,  there 
are  16  manufacturers  of  rattan  products 
who  manufacture  using  Imported  poles.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  there  are  numerous 
small  manufacturers  who  buy  In  small  quan- 
tities and  only  supply  a  local  market.  The 
above  16  mantifacturers  distribute  their  pro- 
ducts nationally.  In  addition  there  are  four 
firms  who  Import  rattan  to  sell  to  these 
manufacturers,  as  well  as  a  substantial 
amount  of  rattan  is  Imported  directly  by 
the  manufacturers.  Almost  without  excep- 
tion, the  manufacturers  are  operating  at 
capacity  levels.  There  are  again  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  three  manufacturers  who 
Import  frames  and  parts,  some  of  which  are 
rattan  frames  and  some  of  which  are  woven. 
Many  of  the  firms  using  rattan  poles  Ui  the 
United  States  produce  a  product  of  a  type 
and  in  such  quantity  that  it  is  doubtful  that 
the  manufacturing  facilities  In  the  Philip- 
pines would  be  capable  of  supplying  the 
market.  The  market  for  rattan  products  fur- 
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ther  In  the  United  States  Is  such  that  the 
domestic  manufacturers  are  continually  be- 
ing forced  to  make  style  changes  which 
necessitates  the  building  of  inventories  much 
more  quickly  than  can  be  done  if  one  has 
to  produce  and  ship  from  the  Philippines. 
In  light  of  the  above,  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  carefully  look  at  the  following 
facts; 

1.  The  supply  of  rattan  poles  from  the 
Philippines  at  the  present  time  is  very  good. 
Manufacturers  and  Importers  located  In  the 
United  States  are  continually  being  offered 
poles  for  sale.  There  is  a  substantial  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  trade  ministry  ade- 
quately researched  the  supply  situation 
prior  to  Its  ruling,  or  merely  took  the  word 
of  private  Interests,  who  might  very  well 
feel  that  If  rattan  poles  were  not  exported 
the  local  price  might  drop.  The  net  effect 
of  this  In  the  long  run  is  to  produce  less 
dollar  Income  for  the  Philippines. 

2.  There  are  numerous  alternate  varieties 
of  rattan  In  other  countries  which  can  be 
used  to  manufacture  the  same  products  we 
are  currently  making.  There  are  a  nun^ber 
of  large  companies  In  the  United  States  who 
do  not  believe  they  can  effectively  Import 
frames  or  parts  and  maintain  their  current 
level  of  output  and  quality  who  would  have 
no  choice  but  to  use  these  other  varieties. 
Further  these  companies  have  millions  of 
dollars  In  capital  Investment  In  plant  and 
equipment  In  the  United  States  which  as 
long  as  there  Is  an  alternate  raw  material 
available,  they  will  use.  The  net  effect  of 
this  again  is  leas  dollar  revenue  for  the 
PhUipplnes. 

3.  Over  the  last  many  years  the  unprec- 
edented demand  for  rattan  products  in  the 
United  States  has  been  built  through  the 
advertising  and  marketing  expenditures  of 
the  large  companies  located  In  the  United 
States.  If  the  funds  spent  on  advertising 
were  to  be  withdrawn  by  these  companies  and 
the  subsequent  exposure  lessened,  the  Ameri- 
can market  for  rattan  products  both  manu- 
factured here  and  In  the  Philippines  would 
diminish  very  rapidly. 
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4.  It  is  entirely  possible  with  the  current 
able  to  produce  a  product  for  sale  In  the 
rapid  Increase  In  ocean  freight  ratfes  that 
the  Philippine  manufacturers  would  not  be 
United  States  at  a  price  which  would  be  at- 
tractive to  the  medium  priced  and  lower 
priced  rattan  market.  If  this  were  to  happen, 
there  is  a  distinct  possibility  many  stores 
which  currently  sell  rattan  products  would 
no  longer  handle  them.  The  current  strength 
of  the  rattan  industry  In  the  United  States 
is  based  on  having  a  wide  variety  of  mer- 
chandise in  different  price  ranges.  If  manu- 
facturers were  unable  to  supply  due  to  ocean 
freight  rates,  products  in  the  medlimi  and 
lower  price  ranges,  the  basis  of  this  market 
would  dissolve.  Currently  ocean  freight  rates 
represent  33"r  of  the  selling  cost  and  if  this 
would  become  substantially  higher  rattan 
would  become,  because  of  the  price,  imattrac- 
tive  to  a  large  percentage  of  the  buying  pub- 
lic. This  naturally  would  seriously  affect  the 
export  of  rattan  and  rattan  frames  from  the 
Philippines  and  further  diminish  the  doUar 
revenue  for  them. 

5.  Fewer  and  fewer  companies  in  the 
United  States  are  Importing  set-up  furni- 
ture from  the  Philippines.  This  is  largely 
Irdicative  of  the  ocean  freight  rate  prob- 
lem, which  would  similarly  affect  any  at- 
tempt to  export  frames  made  In  the  Philip- 
pines. As  pointed  out  earlier.  It  Is  Just  not 
possible  to  produce  set-up  furniture  In  the 
Philippines  and  seU  it  profiUbly  in  the 
medium  price  and  promotional  market  In 
the  United  States. 

In  Bunmiary,  if  the  manufacturers  in  the 
Philippines  have  made  the  assumption  that 
they  are  going  to  absorb  the  entire  market 
for  rattan  furniture,  this  is  simply  not  true. 
As  pointed  out  earlier,  American  manufac- 
turers are  going  to  make  every  attempt  to 
minimize  their  loss  by  using  alternate 
sources  of  raw  material.  Ocean  freight  rates 
on  set-up  furniture  prohibit  reaching  a 
large  part  of  the  market  with  set-up  Im- 
ported furniture.  The  established  manu- 
facturers m  the  United  States  are  no  longer 
going  to  be  In  a  position  to  give  the  adver- 
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tlslng  support  to  Philippine  products  which 
they  have  In  the  past. 

A  realistic  appraisal  of  the  above  factors 
can  only  lead  to  one  conclusion.  The  Philip- 
pines, in  the  long  run.  would  lose  not  only 
the  dollar  revenue  from  the  importation  of 
rattan  poles,  but  in  addition,  a  large  per- 
centage of  their  current  market  for  parts  and 
set-up  furnitxu-e.  Therefore,  the  assumption 
that  the  Philippines  would  actually  gain  this 
market  Is  highly  questionable. 

Respectfully  Submitted. 

Ger.\ld  J.  Picks,  Jr.. 

President. 


NUCLEAR  POWER:   MONEY  AND 
PUBLIC  OPINION 


HON.  MIKE  GRAVEL 

OF    Al.ASlCA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  22,  1973 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  suppose 
that  nuclear  power  opponents  had  had 
as  much  money  as  nuclear  power  advo- 
cates to  present  their  views  for  the  past 
several  years?  I  think  public  opposition 
to  nuclear  powerplants  might  be  over- 
whelming by  now.  In  fact,  the  Senate 
might  be  ready  to  pass  a  bUl  like  S.  1217. 
the  Nuclear  Power  Moratorium  Act  of 
1973. 

The  ccMitrovei-sy  over  nuclear  power  to- 
day is  not  a  fair  fight  in  a  fair  forum 
where  the  best  case  might  win.  It  is  an 
unfair  fight  in  which  only  one  side  has 
the  money  to  spread  its  message  widely 
and  repeatedly  to  the  public. 

What  is  the  size  of  the  AEC's  public  in- 
formation campaign?  John  Harris,  AEC 
EHrector  of  Information  Services,  has  re- 
cently supplied  the  following  informa- 
tion at  my  request: 


Category 


Fiscal  1971 


Fiscal  1972 


Fiscal  year  1973 
(estimate) 


Fiscal  year  1974 
(request) 


Technical  information 

Exhibits  and  museum  program 

Audiovisual 

Press  releases,  speeches,  symposia. 
Major  international  conferences 

Total 


K  616,  DOO 

685,000 

234,000 

14,000 

354,000 

5,903,001 


U.  719. 000 

604,000 

243.000 

21.000 

344.000  . 


K466.000 

745,000 

225,000 

25,000 


$5,050,000 

1,100.000 

225,t)00 

2S.000 


5,931,000 


5^461,090 


(.400,090 


4,000    PILMS   AND    1,500,000   BOOKLETS 

The  following  figures  are  also  from  Mr. 
Harris: 

In  Fiscal  1973  the  Office  of  Information 
Services  expects  to  spend  approximately 
$120,000  for  the  production  of  popular  level 
and  educational  films  .  .  .  There  are  120  edu- 
cational and  general  information  films  In 
circulation  today  which  deal  with  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  atomic  energy.  The  number  of 
prints  of  those  films  in  circulation  is  about 
4,000. 

We  estimate  that  approximately  3.5  mil- 
lion persons  saw  these  films  in  1972,  ex- 
clusive of  TV.  About  155  television  airings 
were  achieved. 

In  Fiscal  1973,  we  expect  to  spend  $60,000 
for  the  preparation  and  printing  of  informa- 
tion booklets.  Approximately  1.6  million  book- 
lets were  distributed  in  Fiscal   1972  .  .  . 

In  Fiscal  1973,  we  expect  to  distribute  ap- 
proximately 1.5  million  information  book- 
lets ...  [In  addition]  we  estimate  approxi- 
mately 4.9  million  individuals  will  be  reached 
through  the  exhibit,  science  museum  and 
audiovisual  activities  funded  under  the  Fis- 
cal 1973  budget. 


That  represents  the  product  of  a  single 
year.  The  cumulative  AEC  pubic  in- 
formation product  is  even  more  over- 
whelming. 

THE     GOSPEL     ABOUT     THE     PEACEFUL     ATOM 

In  a  speech  on  February  11,  1970,  the 
AEC's  Assistant  General  Manager  at 
the  time,  Howard  C.  Brown,  described  the 
AEC's  imrelentlng  effort  to  promote  the 
peaceful  atom: 

We've  had  a  public  information  program 
for  20  years  and  a  lot  of  effort  has  gone  into 
it.  For  example,  we've  put  out  something 
like  10,000  press  releases.  We  have  a  film 
library  of  some  11,000  prints.  We've  put  out 
some   50  annual   and  semi-annual  reports. 

We've  made  hundreds  of  speeches  over 
the  years,  held  scores  of  news  conferences, 
and  have  circiminavigated  the  globe  many 
times  over  spreading  the  gospel  about  the 
peaceful  atom. 

In  June  1970,  I  received  a  few  addi- 
tional details  from  the  AEC  Chairman, 
then  Glenn  Seaborg.  At  that  time,  the 
AEC  had  66  films  In  circulation,  and 


these  films  were  seen  by  approximately 
4.5  million  people  in  1969,  "exclusive  of 
television  use,  which  is  large."  Between 
120,000  and  240,000  copies  each  of  sev- 
eral booklets  in  the  AEC's  "Understand- 
ing the  Atom"  series  had  already  been 
distributed  as  of  June  1970,  including 
140,000  copiessjf  "Nuclear  Power  and  the 
Environment." 

Although  the  AEC's  nuclear  promotion 
campaign  all  by  itself  could  swamp  the 
efforts  of  citizen  opponents  who  must 
sometimes  rely  on  handcranked  Mime- 
ograph machines,  the  Government  cam- 
paign is  dwarfed  by  the  industry's  efforts. 

RAISING   $6,400,000  Pnt  MESSAGE 

More  and  more  utiUties  are  enclosing 
pronuclear  propaganda  with  their  bills. 
The  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.  recently 
sent  a  12-page  pamphlet  touting  nuclear 
power  into  evei-y  home  in  its  domain. 

It  would  cost  citizen  opponents  at 
least  $6.4  million  to  mail  a  different 
point  of  view  just  once  into  each  of  the 
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country's  64  million  households — while 
utilities  can  do  it  "for  free"  with  the  bills 
again  and  again. 

Some  nuclear  utilities  even  have  bill- 
boards and  tourist  centers,  and  they  con- 
tribute to  national  pronuclear  maga- 
zine advertisements  through  the  associ- 
ation of  investor-owned  electric  light 
and  power  companies.  National  maga- 
zine advertisements  for  nuclear  power 
can  cost  over  $50,000  per  shot,  and  there 
have  been  many  of  them  in  the  last  2 
years.  A  few  TV  spots  promoting  nu- 
clear power  have  also  been  broadcast. 

In  addition,  the  nuclear  industry  sup- 
ports the  information  program  of  the 
Atomic  Industrial  Forum  in  New  York 
City;  the  forum,  which  has  several  hun- 
dred members,  describes  itself  as  "a  not- 
for-profit  association  of  business,  profes- 
sional, education,  labor,  and  govern- 
mental organizations  concerned  with  the 
peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  energy." 

VIOLATING    A    SENSE    OF    FAIRPLAT 

For  the  nuclear  opposition  to  match 
the  nuclear  promotion  campaign  of  Gov- 
ernment and  industry  combined,  citizens 
need  well  over  $10  million  a  year — not 
handcranked  Mimeograph  machines. 

Why  do  decent  individuals  in  Govern- 
ment, industry,  and  the  general  public 
tolerate  a  contest  in  which  one  side  has 
all  the  best  equipment  money  can  buy, 
and  the  other  side  has  all  the  handicaps? 
That  alone  should  offend  our  common 
sense  of  f  airplay. 

It  seems  that  many  people  confuse  the 
gallantry  of  "underdogs"  in  a  fair  fight 
with  the  degradation  of  citizens  in  an 
unfair  fight.  Perhaps  people  cannot  ad- 
mit to  the  real  hiuniliation  Involved 
when  they  not  only  accept  imfair  condi- 
tions, but  also  feel  grateful  for  simple 
permission  to  participate  at  all. 

In  the  contest  over  nuclear  fission, 
what  is  at  stake  is  not  the  sale  of  one 
toothpaste  instead  of  another.  Citizens 
have  every  right  to  participate  fully,  be- 
cause the  stakes  involve  personal  safety 
and  survival,  genetic  integrity  of  the  hu- 
man species,  health,  national  security, 
personal  property,  and  the  right  not  to 
be  made  into  involuntary  guinea  pigs  in 
a  giant  radioactive  containment  experi- 
ment. These  are  inalienable  rights  which 
even  a  majority  may  not  properly  take 
from  a  minority. 

A  GOOD  BKT 

If  public  policy  in  a  democracy  Is  to  be 
determined  by  majority  opinion,  how- 
ever, and  if  majority  opinion  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  advocates  with  the 
most  money  for  public  information  and 
advertising,  then  it  is  a  good  bet  that 
Wg  government  and  big  business  will  con- 
tinue prevailing  on  almost  every  issue 
in  this  country. 

Is  that  what  we  want?  The  nuclear  fis- 
sion controversy  is  not  imique  in  this 
situation.  Unequal  access  to  "the  public 
mind"  is  a  major  fiaw  in  the  whole 
democratic  process  today,  regardless  of 
the  issue.  Big  Government  and  big  busi- 
ness can  use  tax-dollars  and  consumer- 
dollars  to  overwhelm  the  message  of 
critical  taxpayers  smd  consumers. 

Unless  self-respecting  citizens  insist 
on  a  remedy  for  this  abuse  of  their  money 
and  their  minds,  democracy  could  be- 
come a  complete  joke. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WINNING  A  NUCLEAR  MORATOBTUM 

In  spite  of  all  this,  I  believe  that  a 
nuclear  power  moratorium  can  be  won, 
because  I  believe  the  need  for  it  will 
ultimately  unite  diverse  groups  on  the 
same  side  of  the  line — labor,  nonnuclear 
business,  farmers,  religious  groups,  health 
people,  civil  liberties  defenders,  environ- 
mentalists, peace-doves  and  hawks. 

While  these  groups  will  not  drop  their 
sp>ecial  pursuits  in  order  to  win  a  nu- 
clear moratorium,  they  may  donate  some 
space  in  their  newsletters  and  journals 
to  the  need  for  it.  That  is  beginning 
now.  Eventually,  the  combined  circula- 
tion of  such  newsletters  and  journals 
may  reach  as  many  people  as  the  mass- 
media  resources  of  nuclear  promoters. 

Meanwhile,  citizens  who  want  protec- 
tion of  their  lives  and  land  from  the  nu- 
clear experiment  will  have  to  sacrifice 
much  of  their  precious  free  time  to  do 
battle  against  the  lavishly  funded  nu- 
clear-promotion campaign  of  the  AEC 
and  the  nuclear  industries. 

WHY  JOIN  AN  UNFAIR  FIGHT? 

It  is  not  fair,  and  the  only  reason  I 
have  the  nerve  to  ask  people  to  join  an 
unfair  fight  is  because  an  irreversibly 
poisoned  planet  would  make  every  other 
issue  trivial  by  comparison. 

The  moratorium  is  so  urgent  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  postpone  the  fight  for 
it  until  the  rules  are  fair. 

But  in  the  longer  run,  free  people  can 
not  afford  to  let  big  government  and  big 
business  use  dollar  power  to  dominate 
public  policy.  If  we  tolerate  that,  we  will 
deserve  whatever  we  get. 


WALLACE  ARROWSMITH  RETIRES 
AS  CITY  MANAGER  OF  WAYNE, 
MICH. 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN  > 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  22,  1973 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  June  30,  a  most  remarkable  career 
will  come  to  an  end,  when  Wallace 
Arrowsmith  retires  as  city  manager  of 
Wayne,  Mich.,  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

Wally  Arrowsmith,  during  the  past  30 
years,  has  served  at  foiu-  levels  of  Gov- 
errunent — Federal,  city,  village  and 
township — and  has  earned  respect  and 
admiration  at  every  point. 

He  first  entered  public  service  in  1943 
with  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Author- 
ity, serving  as  assistant  manager  of  the 
Norwayne  Housing  Project  in  what  was 
then  the  village  of  Wayne. 

Three  years  later,  at  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War,  he  made  his  first  and 
only  bid  for  elective  office,  and  won  elec- 
tion as  Treasurer  of  Nankin  Township, 
now  the  city  of  Westland.  In  1949,  he  be- 
came Village  Manager  for  Wayne, 
laimching  the  community  into  the  most 
progressive  and  irmovative  period  of  its 
long  history. 

A  major  accomplishment  for  Wayne, 
and  for  Wally  Arrowsmith,  was  the  in- 
corporation of  the  Community  as  a  city 
In  1960.  During  the  difficult  and  complex 
transition   period,   it  was   the   guiding 
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hand  of  Arrowr.mith  that  helped  make 
the  changeover  with  few  problems. 

In  the  intervening  years  as  a  city, 
Wayne  has  retained  Arrowsmith  as  city 
manager,  through  many  changes  in  ad- 
ministration and  elected  offices.  The 
community  has  grown  and  prospered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  city-manager  form 
of  government  has  never  become  wide- 
spread nor  popular  in  Michigan  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  The  city  of  Wayne, 
with  Arrowsmith  as  city  manager,  has 
been  an  outstanding  exception. 

In  addition  to  his  remarkable  achieve- 
ments in  the  commimity,  Wally  Arrow- 
smith  has  won  recognition  in  other  areas. 
He  has  sewed  as  president  of  the  Mich- 
igan International  City  Management  As- 
sociation, and  has  been  extremely  active 
at  the  National  and  State  levels  of  the 
organization.  He  has  also  served  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  the  Michigan  Mu- 
nicipal League,  and  has  contributed  his 
time  and  services  generously  for  com- 
mittee work  and  other  activities. 

In  1955,  he  spearheaded  a  move  which 
led  to  the  creation  of  a  five-commimity 
Central  Wayne  County  Sanitation  Au- 
thority, one  of  the  most  effective  author- 
ities serving  a  major  urban  area  in  Mich- 
igan. 

Arrowsmith  was  honored  in  1969  when 
he  was  among  six  persons  selected  from 
throughout  Michigan  as  recipients  of  the 
Governor's  Award  for  Distinguished 
Public  Service. 

A  life-long  resident  of  Wayne,  Arrow- 
smith  was  a  charter  member  and  is  a 
past  president  of  the  WajTie  Jaycees;  a 
member  of  the  Rotary  Club,  and  an  ac- 
tive participant  in  the  annual  United 
Community  Services  Drive.  His  wife,  Mil- 
dred, and  their  sons,  Owen  and  Brian, 
are  also  active  in  the  community.  Brian 
was  elected  last  year  to  the  Wayne 
County  Board  of  Commissioners. 


THIRTEEN  CAROLINA  UNIONS 
SUPPORT  NUCLEAR  POWER 
MORATORIUM 


.      HON.  MIKE  GRAVEL 

OF   ALASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  22,  1973 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  a  brief 
and  lucid  statement  endorsing  a  national 
nuclear  power  moratorium  was  passed 
by  the  Catawba  Central  Labor  Union — 
AFL-CIO— in  Rock  Hill,  S.C,  on 
March  12,  1973,  and  was  forwarded  on 
April  7  to  the  AEC  by  the  imion's  presi- 
dent, Melvin  Burris.  The  Catawba  Cen- 
tral Labor  Union  represents  13  local 
unions  with  a  membership  of  7,000 
individuals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Burris'  letter  to  the  AEC 
Safety  and  Licensing  Board  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Apri^  7.  1973. 

Chairman  Max  Paglln  and  Members  of 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  SafetyS^j^ft  Li- 
censing Board : 

I,  Melvin  Burris,  President  of  Catawba 
Central  Labor  Union.  P.O.  Box  10957,  134  N. 
Wilson  Street,  Rock  Hill,  S.C,  wish  to  state 
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the  position  of  our  membership  of  7,000  citi- 
zens who  work  and  live  in  the  Rock  HlU — 
York  County  axea. 

On  March  13,  1973,  at  our  monthly  meet- 
ing. Union  leaders  and  Delegates  from  thir- 
teen local  unions  voted  unanimously  to  go  on 
record  opposing  the  licensing  and  construc- 
tion of  the  Catawba  Nuclear  Station  sited  for 
Lake  Wylie  In  York  County.  We  also  at  this 
time  voted  to  support  the  Carolina  Environ- 
mental Study  Group  to  represent  our  Inter- 
ests in  the  intervention  against  the  construc- 
tion of  this  plant.  We  are  In  support  of  na- 
tional mcH-atorlum  on  construction,  licensing 
and  operation  of  aU  atomic  power  plants  and 
reprocessing  facilities  untU  the  major  health 
and  safety  Issues  have  been  fully  resolved. 
Until  this  time  we  advocate  use  of  fossil 
fuels  and  development  of  solar  energy  and 
clean  energy  sources. 

We  are  specifically  opposed  to  the  proposed 
Catawba  Nuclear  Station  because  of  the  seri- 
ous risks  siuTounding  the  question  of  the  \xa- 
tested  safety  systems,  waste  transport  and 
disposal  methods,  posslbiUties  for  sabotage 
and  hijacking,  possible  consequences  of 
severe  health  damage  from  low  level  radia- 
tion, and  loss  of  peace  of  mind  that  will  come 
from  living  near  two  large  reactors  that  are 
relatively  experimental.  We  In  the  state  of 
South  Carolina  are  already  burdened  with 
more  nuclear  facilities  and  potential  dangers 
than  citizens  of  any  other  state. 

We  believe  the  burden  of  proof  and  poten- 
tial health  and  property  damage  should  not 
be  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  the  average 
citizen  and  business  community  who  stand 
to  lose  all  that  is  vital  to  their  lives  and  ex- 
istence if  an  accident  occurs. 

Our  members  are  also  concerned  about  the 
possible  death  of  Lake  wylle  from  the  possible 
heating  by  the  proposed  Catawba  Nuclear 
Station  up  to  103  degrees  F.,  if  cooling  tow- 
ers are  not  Installed.  Under  these  conditions 
most  of  the  fish  would  be  killed  and  the 
water  would  be  bad  for  both  drinking  and 
recreational  purposes.  Property  values  wovild 
be  damaged  aa  well  as  the  quality  of  living 
in  this  area  and  business  operations  relying 
on  water  cooling  sources  from  the  lake. 
Very  trvUy  yours, 

Melvin  Burris. 
Preatdent,  Catawba  Central  Labor  Union, 
PX>.  Box  109S7,  134  N.  Wilson  Street, 

'      Rock  Hill,  S.C. 


PRISON  REFORM  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA 


HON.  IKE  F.  ANDREWS 

or  MOBTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  22,  1973 

»Ir.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  many  years,  one  of  North 
Carolina's  leading  newspapers,  the  News 
and  Observer,  in  Raleigh  has  featured 
many  deserving  citizens  in  its  Sunday 
column  "The  Tar  Heel  of  the  Week." 

On  Sunday,  June  10,  this  honor  went 
to  a  man  named  John  Campbell.  In  the 
article  headlined,  "A  Man  Who's  Seen 
Prison  Life  From  Both  Sides  Npw,"  Mr. 
Campbell  was  described  as  "orle  of  the 
best  examples  in  recent  times  of  rehabili- 
tation working  in  the  North  Carolina 
prisons  system." 

Described  in  this  feature  article  is  a 
most  remarkable  success  story,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  share  this  with  my  fellow 
Members  of  Congress  by  including  it  at 
this  point  In  the  Rbcord: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  Man  Who's  Seen  Prison  Life  From  Both 

Sides  Now 

(By  Bob  Joyce) 

"I've  still  got  some  bad  habits, "  John 
CampbeU  said  with  a  smUe.  He  bad  found 
the  door  to  his  office  locked,  and  now  stuck 
his  comb  past  the  catch,  trying  to  by-pass 
the  lock. 

He  had  to  twist  it  a  couple  of  times,  but 
in  a  second  the  door  came  open. 

"I  must  be  rusty,"  he  said,  smiling  again. 

Campbell  is  one  of  the  best  examples  in 
recent  times  of  rehabilitation  working  in  the 
North  Carolina  prisons  system.  He  is  now  a 
counselor  at  the  Sanford  Advancement  Cen- 
ter (a  correctional  institution),  a  state  Jay- 
cees officer,  and  an  active  community  citizen. 
tragic  start 

And  he  can  Joke  now  about  breaking  In, 
but  not  too  long  ago  robbery  became  a 
tragically  serious  matter  for  him. 

In  early  1970,  Campbell,  then  28,  was  run- 
ning a  bill  collection  agency  In  StatesvUle. 
He  was  having  personal  and  family  problems 
he  couldn't  seem  to  shake,  and  was  drifting 
toward  alcoholism. 

On  January  22,  he  and  his  brother-in-law 
decided  to  rob  a  grocery  store  in  Winston- 
Salem.  Two  days  later  they  robbed  the 
Friendly  Supermarket  in  Stone3T}olnt. 
Twenty  minutes  after  the  second  robbery,  a 
police  roadblock  caught  them. 

The  two  armed  robberies  netted  them  Just 
over  $700. 

It  wasn't  long  before  Campbell  was  tried 
and  given  a  15-18  year  sentence.  He  went  to 
the  maximum  security  section  of  Central 
Prison  In  May. 

Just  after  his  trial,  he  reflected  on  what 
had  happened  to  him  in  a  letter  to  the  Wln- 
ston-Salem  Sentinel. 

"How  much  money  is  freedom  worth?"  he 
wrote.  "The  freedom  to  travel,  to  select  the 
foods  you  enjoy,  the  clothes  you  like  to  wear, 
a  kind  word,  a  sincere  smile,  the  Joy  of 
watching  a  child  play,  the  pleasure  of  a  beau- 
tiful day,  the  physical  love  of  a  mate,  or  the 
satisfaction  of  a  Job  well  done? 

"Why  would  anyone  risk  all  these  riches 
for  the  same  of  some  quick  money? 

"The  defendant  (at  the  trial)  knew  no 
answer.  I  was  that  defendant.  I  hope  you 
are  not  the  next  one." 

At  the  prison,  he  was  put  in  a  maximum 
security  dormlltory.  where  90  Inmates  lived 
in  a  room  for  50.  He  deeply  resented  being 
there. 

"For  the  first  six  or  eight  months  I  was 
bitter  toward  the  world.  I  was  thrown  m 
with  all  sorts  of  people  In  horribly  crowded 
conditions.  I  considered  myself  an  outcast," 
he  said  recently. 

INTO  slavery 

"It's  kind  of  like  a  free  man  being  cap- 
tured and  forced  Into  slavery.  You  ar»  told 
what  to  do,  how  to  do  It,  and  when  to  do  it. 
The  only  way  to  describe  it  Is  heU." 

After  those  months  of  bitterness,  his  at- 
titude started  to  change,  he  learned  of  a 
Jaycee  program  In  the  prison  which  makes 
inmates  full  members  of  the  Jaycee  orga- 
nization, and  sponsors  programs  of  self- 
help  in  the  prison,  and  community  relations 
outside. 

"That  was  when  I  decided  that  my  future 
had  to  be  up  to  me,"  he  said. 

He  was  soon  elected  president  of  the 
chapter  Inside  Central  Prison. 

During  Gov.  Bob  Scott's  Initial  tour  of 
the  prison  which  led  to  a,.two-year  study  by 
the  State  Bar  .'ssoclation  and  call  for  prison 
reform,  Scott  met  Campbell  at  work  in  the 
Jaycee  office  In  the  prison.  He  urged  him 
to  keep  up  the  good  work,  and  a  good  atti- 
tude. 

Campbell  ^<egan  to  see  changes  within 
the  prison  as  a  result  of  the  Jaycee  work  as 
more  prisoners  got  involved.  In  part  through 
bis  own  work. 
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"The  program  has  made  a  change  in  the 
attitudes  of  the  people  there  (in  the  prison). 
It  used  to  be  completely  cat-and-dog!  Every- 
body was  after  each  other.  The  Jayoees  hare 
given  many  of  them  a  spirit  of  cooperation. 
It's  a  very  healthy  thing." 

One  example  of  the  change  is  a  break- 
down in  the  old  inmate's  code  which  de- 
creed that  no  prisoner  would  talk  to  a  guard, 
or  report  anything  that  happens  among  the 
prisoners. 

Campbell  said  that  the  main  advantage 
of  the  Jaycee  program  is  that  it  is  geared 
toward  action  by  the  inmates  rather  than 
the  prison  staff. 

"A  man  gets  his  feet  wet  helping  solve  his 
own  problems, "  he  said.  Volunteers  from  the 
community  come  in  to  sponsor  an  inmate, 
to  take  him  out  of  the  prison  regularly,  to 
give  him  the  chance  to  participate  in  a  suc- 
cessful and  happy  family  life,  to  have  a 
model  to  pattern  his  life  after  when  be  gets 
out  of  prison. 

Campbell's  sponsor  was  Fred  Morrison, 
then  state  Jaycee  president,  and  current  legal 
aide  to  the  governor.  Morrison  has  been  a 
moving  force  behind  the  expansion  of  the 
prison  Jaycee  program  to  include  presently 
over  40  chapters  statewide  and  1.000  inmate 
members,    almost   one   prisoner   in    ten. 

BEGAN    to    travel 

While  still  a  prisoner,  Campbell  began  to 
travel  with  Morrison  through  the  state  en- 
couraging the  new  Jaycee  programs,  and 
working  up  enthusiasms  within  the  com- 
munities. 

In  July,  1972.  Morrison  appointed  Camp- 
bell Associate  Secretary  of  the  N.C.  Jaycees. 
the  first  inmate  to  hold  a  statewide  office.  It 
is  the  highest  office  ever  held  by  an  inmate 
Jaycee  in  the  nationwide  program. 

At  about  this  same  time,  Campbell  began 
a  "New  Careers"  program,  receiving  an  edu- 
cation in  counseling.  The  program  was  con- 
ducted by  North  Carolina  State  and  Florida 
State  universities.  He  began  to  look  forward 
to  parole  and  a  new  Job. 

In  November,  the  parole  came  and  Camp- 
beU went  to  work  at  the  Sanford  Center, 
where  he  Is  one  of  six  counselors  for  42  resi- 
dents. 

He  continued  his  work  with  the  Jaycees. 
and  In  February,  1973,  he  was  awarded  the 
George  Randall  Rookie  Correctional  Officer 
of  the  Year  Award. 

"The  nomination  for  the  award  came  from 
the  residents  here  at  Sanford,"  he  said,  'That 
meant  more  to  me  than  the  award  itself." 
The  nomination  was  written  by  Terry 
Sneeder,  a  Sanford  Inmate.  It  said  that 
Campbell  "has  opened  up  new  channels  of 
communications  and  his  example  offers  Hope 
to  many  Inmates  who  could  not  see  a  bet- 
ter future,  for  the  men  In  prison  live  mainly 
on  hope  and  through  John  Campbell's  suc- 
cess, we  can  all  see  that  any  void  may  be 
filled,  that  it  takes  a  lot  of  hard  word  but 
any  man  can  succeed  if  only  he  tries.  Its  a 
great  example  for  vis  all." 

Ironically,  the  same  weekend  Campbell  re- 
ceived the  award  the  president  of  the  Odum 
Prison  Jaycee  Chapter  walked  away  from  the 
meeting,  and  allegedly  killed  a  young  bo'- 
and  raped  a  girl  in  Western  North  Carolina. 
The  incident  was  a  blow  to  the  Jaycee  pro- 
gram, but  after  a  thorough  review,  all  volun- 
teer programs  were  put  In  full  swing  again. 
In  response  to  the  Incident.  Morrison  ap- 
pointed Campbell  Institutional  Chapter  Rep- 
resentative of  the  Jaycees  to  work  with  the 
44  prison  chapters. 

"As  Jaycees,"  he  wrote  to  the  prison  chap- 
ter members,  "are  we  going  to  let  one  inci- 
dent, even  a  tragic  and  regrettable  incident, 
cost  us  grovmd  that  we  have  won  by  sheer 
hard  work  and  faith  in  our  organization?  Are 
we  going  to  let  one  Individual  destroy  the 
progress  we  have  made? 

"Hell,  no!  I  think  we  have  the  guts  and 
determination  to  prove  our  faith  In  this  or- 
ganization that  has  done  so  much  for  us." 
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DEriNITE    VIEWS 


As  a  man  who  has  seen  prison  life  from 
both  sides,  and  who  now  counsels  prisoners 
about  their  personal  and  family  problems, 
Campbell  has  some  definite  view  on  what 
needs  to  be  done  in  prison  reform  In  North 
Carolina. 

He  is  careful  to  point  out,  however,  that 
he  thinks  conditions  generally  are  improv- 
ing, both  within  the  walls,  and  within  the 
attitudes  of  the  people  outside  In  the  com- 
munities of  North  Carolina. 

First,  he  says,  there  Is  need  for  some  per- 
sonnel changes  at  the  prison-unit  supervisor 
level  and  higher. 

"Some  of  these  men  have  the  old  chain- 
gang  attitude,"  he  said.  "But  they  are  usually 
locally  prominent  people  politically  who  have 
been  there  15  or  20  years.  How  do  you  get  rid 
of  them." 

The  number  of  supervisors  who  fit  this 
category  Is  steadily  decreasing,  however,  he 
adds. 

Second,  those  working  within  the  prison 
should  be  paid  an  incentive  wage  for  work 
they  do. 

As  It  Is  now,  a  prisoner  who  has  an  Inter- 
ested family  outside  the  prison  who  can  send 
him  money  regularly  has  a  tremendous  ad- 
vantage over  the  man  with  no  one  helping 
htm. 

"Those  men  feel  that  they  are  confined 
against  their  will  with  no  chance  to  do  any- 
thing for  themselves  to  get  a  small  amount  of 
money  to  purchase  a  few  simple  things,  really 
necessities,  like  soap  or  cigarettes,"  he  said. 

Third,  conjugal  visits  should  be  allowed  In 
those  prisons  where  the  men  are  not  allowed 
out. 

"Confinement  Is  enough  punishment.  We're 
not  doing  him  any  service  by  cutting  him  off 
from  a  normal  heterosexual  relationship, 
forcing  him  to  accept  values  that  society 
doesn't  normally,  like  homosexuality. 

HEALTHY   BELATIONSHn>S 

"And  there  Is  tremendous  need  to  maintain 
healthy  family  relationships  so  he  can  be  ac- 
cepted when  he  gets  out." 

Fourth,  be  wants  expanded  vocational 
training  programs.  Too  often,  he  said,  prison 
work  is  make-work,  which  fosters  poor  work 
habits  and  trains  the  man  for  nothing  when 
he  gets  out. 

Campbell  Is  currently  under  consideration 
for  a  national  Jaycee  award  for  outstanding 
work  among  Inmates.  Morrison  thinks  he  will 
get  It. 

"I'm  no  crusader,"  Campbell  said.  "I  J\«st 
enjoy  helping  jieople.  And  now  I  look  forward 
to  getting  up  every  morning." 


PLOWSHARE  AND  TEST-BAN 
TREATY 


HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF  WTOMINO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday.  June  22.  1973 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  statement  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  Gary  Largo,  son  of  Mr. 
and  IiArs.  Al  Largo  of  Rawlins,  Wyo.,  a 
summer  intern  on  my  staff.  It  effectively 
correlates  the  AEC's  Plowshare  program 
with  problems  in  negotiating  a  Compre- 
hensive Test-Ban  Treaty.  The  material 
which  Gary  has  assembled  is  highly  rele- 
vant today  with  Soviet  Leader  Leonid 
Brezhnev's  visit  and  our  impending  con- 
sideration of  the  AEC  authorization  bill. 
I  congratulate  Mr.  Largo  on  this  excel- 
lent, scholarly,  effort  and  offer  it  for  the 
perusal  and  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues: 
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Plowshare  akd   the   CoMPREHENsrvE  Test- 
Ban  Treaty 
(By  Mr.  Gary  Largo) 

Two  major  treaties,  which  the  United 
States  has  signed,  commit  us  to  the  seeking 
of  a  Comprehensive  Test-Ban  Treaty  (CTB) 
which  would  outlaw  all  nuclear  testing. 
These  treaties  are  the  Partial  Test-Ban 
Treaty  (PTBT)  of  1963  and  the  Nonprollfera- 
tlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons  Treaty  (NPNWT)  of 
1968.  Quotes  from  these  documents  which 
provide  for  negotiation  of  a  CTB  follow: 

"Seeking  to  achieve  the  discontinuance  oi 
all  test  explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  for  all 
time,  determined  to  continue  negotiations  to 
this  end  .  .  ."  ^ 

"Recalling  the  determination  expressed  by 
the  parties  to  the  1963  treaty  banning  nu- 
clear weapons  tests  in  the  atmosphere.  In 
space,  and  underwater  in  Its  Preamble  to 
seek  to  achieve  the  discontinuance  of  all 
test  explosions  for  all  time  and  to  continue 
negotiations  to  this  end  .  .  ."  ' 

Support  for  a  CTB  has  come  from  the 
United  Nations  In  the  form  of  a  resolution 
calling  for  a  moratorium  on  nuclear  testing 
to  begin  In  August  of  1973,  the  tenth  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  the  PTBT.  Strong 
Congressional  support  is  present  for  a  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  President  Nixon  to  nego- 
tiate a  CTB  with  Soviet  Premier  Brezhnev 
during  the  current  summit  talks.  Many  Con- 
gressman feel  all  testing  should  be  suspended 
In  the  Interm,  provided  that  the  Russians  re- 
ciprocate. 

Limitations  placed  on  arms  by  SALT  I, 
especially  In  the  ABM  field,  have  greatly  re- 
duced desires  for  testing  of  more  nuclear 
arms.  With  only  200  Inceptors  allowed  each 
side,  it  Is  almost  impossible  to  Justify  any 
further  Improvements  in  warheads  for  this 
purpose. 

Effects  of  the  ABM  Treaty  also  apply  to 
warheads  used  for  offensive  purposes.  With- 
out any  effective  ABM  force  to  penetrate,  the 
need  for  new  warheads  disappears.  There  is 
no  fvirther  need  for  testing  of  warheads  built 
to  withstand  high-altitude  nuclear  explo- 
sions since  the  allowed  number  of  ABMs 
could  be  overwhelmed  with  a  small  fraction 
of  the  existing  strategic  forces. 

Additional  testing  Is  necessary  only  for  a 
first-strike  force  able  to  destroy  the  enemy's 
missiles  In  their  silos.  Standing  U.S.  policy 
has  been  to  avoid  construction  of  such  a 
force  so  as  not  to  provoke  the  Soviet  Union 
into  another  round  In  the  arms  race. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  complete  test  ban 
would  help  to  assure  the  U.S.  that  the  Soviets 
were  not  working  to  Improve  their  warheads. 

The  benefits  of  SALT  I  are  not  limited  to 
the  weapons  development  part  of  the  prob- 
lem alone.  The  ABM  Treaty  creates  a  mecha- 
nism by  which  explosion  verification  prob- 
lems can  be  solved. 

Verification  provisions  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
afford  a  means  of  bridging  the  gap  between 
U.S.  demands  for  on-site  inspection  and  the 
Soviet's  reluctance  to  agree  to  stich  inspec- 
tions. In  this  treaty,  both  nations  agree  to 
use  technical  means  of  verification;  that 
neither  nation  wUl  Interfere  with  such 
means;  and  that  neither  will  use  conceal- 
ment to  impede  verification. 

The  primary  problem  in  verifying  an  un- 
derground test  Is  the  difficulty  In  differen- 
tiating seismic  signals  from  earthquakes  and 
explosions.  Now  with  greatly  Improved  seis- 
mic methods  and  computer  processing.  It  Is 
possible  to  classify  almost  any  detectable 
seismic  event  as  an  earthquake  or  an  explo- 
sion.' 

New  environmental  developments  have 
negated  the  need  for  on-site  inspections  for 
verification  purposes.  As  a  part  of  last  year's 
environmental  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  earthquake 
measuring  devices  will  be  installed  In  Russia 
by  American  scientists.  These  developments 
are  best  summarized  In  a  statement  by  a 
conmilttee  of  the  Federation  of  American 
Scientists. 
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"Given  recent  Improvements  In  seismology 
and  other  means  of  detection,  we  believe 
that  the  U.S.  would  detect  Soviet  violations 
of  a  test-ban  treaty  before  they  could  carry 
out  enough  tests  to  score  a  breakthrough  that 
would  threaten  the  stability  of  a  nuclear  bal- 
ance. .  .  .  Without  on-site  inspections,  clan- 
destine cheating  Is  far  less  plausible  now 
than  It  would  have  been  in  1963  with  on-site 
Inspections."  * 

The  use  of  nUclear  explosions  for  peaceful 
purposes  Is  now  generally  realized,  at  least 
In  the  U.S.,  to  have  few  economic  advantages 
and  many  environmental  and  safety  prob- 
lems. This  program.  Plowshare,  has  been  a 
block  to  a  CTB  becavise  It  could  provide  an 
Ideal  cover  for  the  testing  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons .* 

After  exploring  a  number  of  uses  for  nu- 
clear explosions.  Plowshare  has  shown  only 
that  methods  other  than  nuclear  have  fewer 
consequences  environmentally,  economlcallv, 
and  politically.  Since  the  potential  benefits 
of  Plowshare  explosions  now  appear  to  be 
marginal— If  they  exist  at  all — the  program 
should  not  be  an  Impediment  to  a  ban  on 
underground  testing. 

CTB  would  not  necessarily  stop  the  Plow- 
share Program.  Peaceful  uses  for  nuclear  ex- 
plosions could  continue  with  on-site  inspec- 
tions being  made  at  the  blast  site.*  However, 
elimination  of  the  Plowshare  program  might 
be  the  price  required  to  be  paid  for  a  Com- 
prehensive Test  Ban  Treaty.' 

FOOTNOTES 

>  Partial  Test-Ban  Treaty  ratified  10  Oc- 
tober 1963. 

=>  Nonproliferatlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
Treaty  ratified  1  July  1968. 

»  ScovUle,  Herbert  Jr.,  "After  SALT,  A  Total 
Test  Ban?,"  Washington  Post,  February  4, 
1973. 

*  Kennedy,  Hon.  Edward  M.,  Speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  February  20,  1973. 

'  Scoville,  op.  clt. 

•Report  by  the  office  of  Senator  PhUlp  A. 
Hart,  Congressional  Record,  June  11,  1973, 
pp.  18985-92. 

■  "Prospects  for  a  Comprehensive  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty,"  Staff  report  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Arms  Control,  International 
Law,  and  Organization  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
November  1, 1971,  p.  9. 


FURTHER    LIMITATION    OP    STRA- 
TEGIC OFFENSIVE  FORCES 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  22,  1973 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  taking 
this  opportunity  to  have  inserted  into  the 
Congressional  Record  the  recent  agree- 
ment— along  with  White  House  fact- 
sheet — between  the  United  States  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
pertaining  to  further  limitations  of  stra- 
tegic offensive  forces.  Obviously,  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  make  an  exhaustive 
evaluation  of  these  agreements;  how- 
ever, even  a  cursory  review  raises  several 
questions  which  greatly  concern  me. 

The  Nixon-Brezhnev  agreement  sets 
the  stage  for  the  early  conclusion  of  vari- 
ous accords  on  the  limitation  of  strategic 
offensive  forces.  Accords  may  be  reached 
on  an  interim  basis  prior  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  permanent  agreement  detailing 
limitation  of  strategic  offensive  forces 
for  1974. 

Principle  No.  6  of  the  new  agreement 
permits  supplementary  agreements  that 
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might  be  concluded  Immediately  or  in  the 
vei-y  near  future,  even  before  the  negoti- 
ations on  the  permanent  agreement  are 
completed ;  under  this  principle  a  specific 
area  of  competition  could  be  temporarily 
halted,  in  order  to  hold  ojjen  the  possi- 
bility of  i>ermanent  limits. 

It  is  my  impression  that  this  statement 
deiluitely  tends  to  support  the  reports 
I  iiave  received  and  which  I  outlined  to 
the  House  on  June  7  that  some  type  of 
MIRV  limitations  may  be  an  early  result 
of  this  exercise.  The  most  important 
"specific  area  of  competition"  is  counter- 
force-capable  MIRV. 

What  is  even  more  distuibing  to  me  is 
that,  if  limitation  on  MIRV'ing  of  the 
land-based  Minuteman  m  is  a  short- 
term  goal  of  the  agreement,  as  principle 
No.  6  suggests,  then  consideration  may 
well  be  being  given  to  limitations  on 
MIRVing  of  Poseidon  and  Trident  mis- 
siles as  part  of  the  later  permanent 
agreement. 

On  ttie  average,  about  65  percent  of 
the  total  U.S.  strategic  offensive  nuclear 
forces  on  alert  and  available  for  im- 
mediate use  are  ICBM's.  Recent  Soviet 
emphasis  on  Improved  ballistic  missile 
guidance  and  control  systems  make  the 
development  of  a  Soviet  threat  to  U.S. 
ICBM's  the  most  immediate  "area  of 
competition"  to  which  an  interim  accord 
is  likely  to  be  directed.  For  example,  test 
flights  of  the  Soviet's  Stellar-inertial 
guidance  package  for  their  4.000-mile- 
range  SSN-8  submarine  system.  Star- 
track,  was  terminated  in  1969  because 
its  great  accuracy  would  arouse  Soviet 
"first  strike"  fears.  Allowing  the  Sovifets 
to  improve  their  ability  to  target  U.S. 
ICBM's  would  place  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  U.S.  strategic  offensive  forces  in 
jeopardy. 

In  my  remarks  on  June  7  I^uggested 
that,  having  been  frozen  into  a  position 
of  quantative  disadvantage  by  the  SALT 
I  accords,  we  were  now  considering 
agreements  which  would  lock  us  into  a 
qualitative  disadvantage,  as  well.  One 
form  which  qualitative  limitations  could 
take  would  be  a  halt  in  Minuteman  HI 
MIRV  deployment  at  or  near  current  de- 
ployment levels.  Since  the  United  States 
has  not  deployed  counterforce-capable 
reentry  vehicles  on  board  its  Minuteman 
in  missiles,  it  could  be  argued  that  there 
is  no  thieat  to  Soviet  strategic  forces 
from  a  modest  Minuteman  III  deploy- 
ment. 

We  now  have  in  place  about  300  of  the 
programed  550  Minuteman  III'l.  This 
is  a  particularly  attractive  proposition  to 
many  people  who  have  opposed  MIRV 
from  the  outset,  because  a  halt  in  U.S. 
ICBM  MIRV  deployments  could  be  de- 
scribed as  a  mechanism  to  "preserve  the 
option"  of  eUminating  MIRV  completely 
in  any  permanent  agreement.  In  actual 
fact,  however,  this  would  constitute  an 
abandonment  of  the  most  important 
cfualitative  advantage  of  the  most  nu- 
merous component  of  our  strategic  off- 
ensive sj^tem  without  any  diminution  in 
the  Soviet  threat  to  the  United  States. 

Against  this  background,  two  factors 
with  regard  to  the  new  agreement  are  of 
greatest  concern  to  me.  One  is  the  total 
inadequacy  of  the  "National  Technical 
Means  of  Vertification"  to  police  the  kind 
of  agreements  which  now  seem  to  be  In 


the  works.  The  other  Is  the  fact  that  we 
still  do  not  know  whether  the  number  of 
existing  Soviet  missiles  which  we  ac- 
cifpted  as  the  basis  of  the  first  accords 
was  accurate.  These  are  extremely  vital 
matters  and  I  will  discuss  each  of  them 
briefly. 

As  regards  the  "National  Technical 
Means  of  Verification."  it  is  purely  and 
simply  not  feasible,  within  the  confidence 
limits  the  Congress  would  require,  as  a 
means  of  verifying  the  qualitative  char- 
acteristics of  a  MIRV  ban.  Acceptance  of 
such  a  monitoring  system  for  qualitative 
parity  would  not  be  consistent  with  the 
security  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  I  do  not  believe  Congress  would  sup- 
port an  agreement  limiting  MIRVs  which 
depended  on  that  mechanism  for  moni- 
toring. Put  very  bluntly,  we  cannot  agree 
to  a  MIRV  ban  without  adequate  on- 
site  inspection.  To  my  knowledge,  no 
adequate  method  has  been  developed 
that  would  enable  us  to  determine 
whether  a  Soviet  missile  has  or  does  not 
have  MIRV  in  an  operational  silo. 

Testimony  taken  in  1970  by  the  Con- 
gress on  the  possibility  of  a  MIRV  ban 
through  limitations  on  flight  tests  re- 
vealed the  difficulty  of  such  an  enter- 
prise. It  is  possible,  for  example,  to  detect 
missile  test  launches  witliin  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  it  is  equally  possible  for  the 
Soviets  to  conduct  flight  tests  on  low 
trajectories  so  tliat  the  flight  itself  can- 
not be  observed  with  the  ease  of  a  missile 
launch.  Such  flights  can  test  missile 
guidance,  improved  rocket  propellants, 
reentry  vehicle  radiation  hardening, 
command  and  control,  et  cetera. 

To  date  the  Soviets  have  been  very 
adamant  that  any  and  all  agreements  ex- 
clude onsite  inspections.  Perhaps  that 
situation  has  changed.  It  would  seem 
tliat  in  order  to -develop  treaties  or  agree- 
ments based  on  the  principles  enunciated 
in  yesterday's  agreement,  the  Soviets 
must  have  agreed  to  some  type  of  onsite 
inspections.  But  the  question  must  be 
asked  and  answered  before  any  MIRV 
ban  agreement  is  accepted  by  Congress. 
With  regard  to  the  other  point  of  my 
concern,  the  Soviet  leaders  have  never 
confirmed  the  accuracy  of  the  data  *e 
have  relied  on  as  to  the  numbers  tind 
types  of  strategic  weapons  systems  they 
have  deployed.  We  have  only  their  word 
as  to  the  quantity  of  ICBM's  they  actually 
have.  Given  this  fact,  we  may  be  com- 
pounding an  error  if  we  assume  the  num- 
bers agreed  to  in  the  first  accords  are 
correct.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  if  we  are 
to  continue  to  negotiate  in  good  faith 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  they  must  at  least 
confirm  or  deny  the  accuracy  of  the 
quantitative  data  on  their  strategic  mis- 
sile systems.  If  we  are  wise  we  will  In- 
sist that  those  figures  be  objectively 
verified. 

Finally,  I  will  allude  only  briefly  to  yet 
another  point  of  concern.  Principle  No.  5 
allows  for  modernization  of  individual 
weapons  systems  as  well  as  their  replace- 
ment; thus,  both  sides,  over  time,  can 
retain  confidence  in  their  capabilities, 
but  the  conditions  for  introducing  more 
modem  systems  and  replacing  old  ones 
will  be  carefully  negotiated. 

It.  has  not  been  widely  noted  that  some 
such  weapon  systems  can  be  deployed 
very  rapidly.  Thus,  imless  we  can  moni- 


tor research  and  development,  the  flexi- 
bility envisioned  in  principle  No.  5  is  full 
of  dangers  and  pitfalls.  A  1974  deadline 
for  negotiating  an  agreement  which  will 
not  imdermine  U.S.  security  in  this  ai'ea 
is,  in  my  opinion,  totally  unrealistic. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  more  con- 
cerned than  ever  that  we  are  enterLig 
into  plans  wWch  will  result  in  locking  us 
into  qualitative  as  well  as  a  quantitative 
disadvantage. 

During  the  next  few  weeks  I  expect  to 
be  reviewiiig  these  agreements  further, 
and  I  plan  to  present  to  the  House  addi- 
tional questions  which  I  feel  must  be 
answered  in  order  to  satisfactorily  reach 
agreements  that  will  result  in  an  endur- 
ing peace — ^not  merely  the  cliimera  of 
peace. 

I  expect,  too,  to  work  for  a  coalition 
of  Members  of  this  House  who  will  reject 
any  agreement  which  does  not  ade- 
quately deal  with  the  problems  I  have 
already  outlined  and  those  I  will  be  out- 
lining in  the  future.  The  geneml  outlines 
of  future  arms  limitations,  roughly 
sketched  in  this  new  agreement,  may 
establish  the  framework  for  a  defense 
posture  which  would  be  appropriate  to 
an  era  of  warm  United  States-U.S.SJl. 
relations.  But  it  would  become  danger- 
ously inappropriate  in  the  event  that  a 
cliaiige  in  Soviet  leadership,  goals  or 
tactics  causes  storm  clouds  to  apf>ear  on 
the  liorizon.  In  short,  it  provides  at  best 
the  framework  for  a  "fair  weather" 
agreement.  I  will  be  working  to  see  that 
Congress  does  not  entrust  our  national 
security  to  a  "fair  weather"  agreement. 
Text  of  agreement  and  fact  sheet 
follow: 

Basic  PaiNctPLES  or  Negotiations  oh  the 
Fttrther  LmiTATiON  OF  Strategic  Offen- 
sive Asms 

The  President  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America,  Richard  Nixon,  and  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  Central  Conunittee  of  the 
CPSU.  L.  I.  Brezhnev, 

Having  thoroughly  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  the  further  limitation  of  strategic 
arms,  and  the  progress  already  achieved  in 
the  current  negotiations. 

Reaffirming  their  conviction  that  the  ear- 
liest adoption  of  further  limitations  of  stra- 
tegic arms  would  be  a  major  contribution  In 
reducing  the  danger  of  an  outbreak  of  nu- 
clear war  and  in  strengthening  International 
peace  and  security. 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

First.  The  two  Sides  wUl  continue  active 
negotiations  in  order  to  work  out  a  perma- 
nent agreement  on  more  complete  measures 
on  the  limitation  of  strategic  offensive  arms, 
as  well  as  their  subsequent  redxictlon.  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Basic  Principles  of  Rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  of  Amorica 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
signed  In  Moscow  on  May  29.  1972.  and  from 
the  Interim  Agreement  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  of  May  26,  1972  on  Cer- 
tain Measures  with  Respect  to  the  Limitation 
of  Strategic  Offensive  Arms. 

Over  the  course  of  the  next  year  the  two 
Sides  will  make  serious  efforts  to  work  out 
the  provisions  of  the  permanent  agreement 
on  more  complete  measures  "n  the  limitation 
of  strategic  offensive  arms  with  the  objec- 
tive of  signing  It  In  1974. 

Second.  New  agreements  on  the  limitation 
of  strategic  offensive  armaments  will  be 
based  on  tlie  principles  of  the  American- 
Soviet  documents  adopted  in  Moscow  in  May 
1972  and  the  agreements  reached  in  Wash- 
ington in  June  1973;  and  in  particular,  both 
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Sldee  win  be  guided  by  the  recognition  of 
each  other's  equal  security  Interests  and  by 
the  recognition  that  efforts  to  obtain  uni- 
lateral advantage,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
would  be  Inconsistent  with  the  strengthen- 
ing of  peaceful  relations  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics. 

Third.  The  limitations  placed  on  strategic 
offensive  weapons  can  apply  both  to  their 
quantitative  aspects  as  well  as  to  their 
qualitative  Improvement. 

Fourth.  Limitations  on  strategic  offensive 
arms  must  be  subject  to  adequate  verifica- 
tion by  national  technical  means. 

Fifth.  The  modernization  and  replacement 
of  strategic  offensive  arms  would  be  permit- 
ted under  conditions  which  will  be  formu- 
lated In  the  agreements  to  be  concluded. 

Sixth.  Pending  the  completion  of  a  per- 
manent agreement  on  more  complete  meas- 
ures of  strategic  offensive  arms  limitation, 
both  Sides  are  prepared  to  reach  agreements 
on  separate  measures  to  supplement  the 
existing  Interim  Agreement  of  May  26,  1972. 

Seventh.  Each  Side  will  continue  to  take 
necessary  organizational  and  technical  meas- 
ures for  preventing  accidental  or  unauthor- 
ized use  of  nuclear  weapons  under  Its  con- 
trol in  accordance  with  the  Agreement  of 
September  30,  1971  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics. 

Thk  WHmE  House  Pact  Sheet — Basic  Prin- 
ciPAi,s  or  Negotiations  on  the  Fuktheb 
Limitation  of  Strategic  Offensive  Arms 
In  today's  agreement  the  President  and 
General  Secretary  Brezhnev  reinforced  their 
commitment  to  permanent  limits  on  stra- 
tegic armaments  and  to  an  Intensification 
of  the  negotiations.  The  two  leaders  signed 
a  document  of  seven  principles  that  provide 
fresh  guidance  to  the  negotiating  teams. 
Instructing  them  to  work  out  a  permanent 
agreement  over  the  course  of  the  next  year, 
with  the  objective  of  concluding  it  In  1974. 
The  principles  contain  the  basic  outline  of 
a  new  agreement,  that  will  now  be  filled  In 
at  the  talks  in  Geneva. 

Background 
The  negotiations  on  the  limitation  of 
strategic  arms  began  in  Helsinki  in  Novem- 
ber 1969,  dealing  with  both  offensive  and 
defensive  strategic  arms.  The  negotiations 
continued  untU  May  1971,  when  the  Presi- 
dent and  General  Secretary  Brezhnev 
reached  an  agreement  that  broke  a  deadlock 
over  the  scope  of  the  agreement  and  the 
priorities  to  be  followed.  Negotiations  re- 
sumed and  continued  through  the  summit 
meetings  in  Moscow  last  May.  On  May  26, 
1972,  the  President  and  General  Secretary 
signed  the  first  two  agreements  limiting 
strategic  weapons:  a  treaty  restricting  the 
deployment  of  anti-ballistic  missile  systems, 
and  an  Interim  Agreement  limiting  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  (ICBMs)  and 
submarine  launched  ballistic  missiles  (SL- 
BMs) .  The  Interim  Agreement  has  a  dura- 
tion of  five  years.  The  two  agreements  came 
Into  force  officially  on  October  3,  1972  with 
the  exchange  of  Instruments  of  ratification 
of  the  ABM  treaty  In  a  ceremony  In  the 
White  House,  with  the  President  and  Foreign 
Minister   Gromyko  participating. 

The  negotiations  resumed  in  November 
1972  in  Geneva,  and  recessed  on  June  12  to 
await  the  outcome  of  the  discussions  at  the 
summit.  The  negotiations  have  been  thor- 
ough and  the  progress  in  the  talks  thus  far 
was  noted  In  the  preamble  of  the  Basic 
Principles  signed  today. 

OtJTl-INE    OP    the    principles 

The  first  principle 

Sets  a  target  date  of  1974  for  completing 
a  new  agreement: 

Affirms  the  Intention  of  both  sides  to  con- 
tinue active  negotiations  over  the  course  of 
the  next  year  and  to  make  a  serious  effort 
to  work  out  a  permanent  agreement  that  la 
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more  complete  In  Its  limitations  and  that 
provides  for  subsequent  reductions  In  stra- 
tegic offensive  arms. 

The  second  principle 

Establishes  that  the  fundamental  guide- 
lines for  a  permanent  agreement  will  be  a 
mutual  recognition  of  the  equal  security  In- 
terests of  each  side  and  a  recognition  that 
efforts  to  obtain  unilateral  advantage  would 
be  Inconsistent  with  strengthening  U.S.- 
Soviet relations;  these  guidelines  are  drawn 
from  the  Basic  Principles  signed  in  Moscow 
in  May  1972:  in  effect  they  direct  the  ne- 
gotiators to  deal  with  each  other's  security 
Interest,  broadly  defined,  and  not  only  with 
limits  on  Individual  weapons;  agreements 
that  effect  or  harm  the  Interests  of  other 
countries  would  be  ruled  out  by  the  Basic 
Principles  of  last  May  and  by  this  principle. 
The  third  principle 

Allows  for  limits  on  both  the  nimibers  of 
strategic  weapons  as  well  as  on  the  qualita- 
tive characteristics  of  these  weapons;  where- 
as the  first  agreement  dealt  with  limiting  the 
number  of  ICBMs,  Including  limits  on  heavy 
ICBMs  and  a  celling  on  SLBMs,  the  perma- 
nent agreement  will  be  broader  In  nature 
and  Involve  limits  on  certain  technical  capa- 
bilities, such  as  multiple  Independently  tar- 
getedj-eentry  vehicles  (MIRVs). 
The  fourth  principle 

Records  the  agreement  that  any  limitation 
must  be  subject  to  adequate  verification  by 
national  technical  means:  this  confirms  the 
basic  approach  to  verification  taken  In  the 
ABM  treaty  and  the  Interim  Agreement. 
The  fifth  principle 

Allows  for  modernization  of  Individual 
weapons  systems  as  well  as  their  replace- 
ment: thus,  both  sides,  over  time,  can  retain 
confidence  in  their  capabilities,  but  the  con- 
ditions for  Introducing  more  modern  systems 
and  replacing  old  ones  will  be  carefully 
negotiated. 

The  sixth  principle 

Permits  supplementary  agreements  that 
might  be  concluded  Immediately  or  In  the 
very  near  term,  even  before  the  negotiations 
on  the  permanent  agreement  are  completed; 
under  this  principle  a  specific  area  of  com- 
petition could  be  temporarily  halted.  In  order 
to  hold  open  the  possibility  of  permanent 
limits. 

The  seventh  principle 

Reaffirms  that  both  sides  will  continue  to 
Implement  the  agreement  of  September  30, 
1971  that  was  designed  to  reduce  the  dangers 
of  accidental  or  unauthorized  use  of  nuclear 
weapons;  Its  reaffirmation  Is  Intended  to 
stress  that  this  agreement  remains  part  of 
the  continuing  process  of  strategic  arms 
limitation. 

In  sum,  this  agreement  on  Basic  Principles 
is  a  solemn  commitment  at  the  highest  po- 
litical level: 

To  limit  strategic  offensive  arms  perma- 
nently; 

To  complete  an  agreement  In  1974; 

To  broaden  the  scope  of  an  agreement  to 
Include  limits  on  qualitative  Improvements 
as  well  as  numbers  of  weapons,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  subsequent  reductions; 

To  allow  for  Immediate  agreements  In  areas 
where  limiting  competition  may  be  urgent. 


June  22,  1973 


VICE  ADM.  HYMAN  J.  RICKOVER 
HONORED 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19,  1973 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
justly  deserved  honor  for  Vice  Adm. 
Hyman  J.  Rickover,  D.S.  Navy  (retired) 
that  the  President  now  has  the  authority 


to  promote  him  to  the  grade  of  full  ad- 
miral on  the  retired  list. 

Admiral  Rickover  presently  has  the 
status  of  being  a  retired  ofBcer  recalled 
to  duty.  It  is  typical  of  this  man's  dis- 
tinguished military  career  that  he  would 
come  back  to  active  duty  when  his  coun- 
try needed  him. 

Although  I  am  only  a  freshman  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, it  did  not  take  long  to  realize  the 
great  contributions  Admiral  Rickover 
has  made  not  only  to  our  nuclear  sub- 
marine power,  but  to  our  entire  national 
defense  system. 

The  Nation  will  be  forever  Indebted 
to  the  keen  foresight  of  Admiral  Rick- 
over, and  I  add  my  appreciation  to  him 
for  his  outstanding  service  to  his  coun- 
try. Our  vote  authorizing  his  promotion 
"^to  full  admiral  status  gave  a  grateful 
Nation  the  opportimity  to  thank  him. 


FRANK  LEAHY  OF  NOTRE  DAME 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  22.  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of 
the  great  figures  of  American  football, 
Frank  Leahy,  who  died  yesterday  in 
Portland,  Oreg. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Representative  in  Con- 
gress of  the  district  where  the  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame  is  located,  I  know 
first  hand  of  the  extraordinary  leader- 
ship of  Frank  Leahy  as  coach  of  Notre 
Dame  football. 

At  Notre  Dame  his  teams  won  87 
games,  lost  11  and  tied  9.  In  six  of  his 
seasons  Notre  Dame  went  undefeated. 

Frank  Leahy  stood  in  the  tradition  of 
great  Notre  Dame  coaches  like  the  leg- 
endary Knute  Rockne  and  today's  Ara 
Parseghian. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  a  foot- 
ball coach  of  remeirkable  success,  Frank 
Leahy  was  a  man  of  deep  loyalty  to  his 
church,  to  his  family,  and  to  Notre  Dame. 

From  boyhood  days,  I  watched  Frank 
Leahy's  Notre  Dame  teams  play  winning 
football  and  in  later  life  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  coming  to  know  him. 

All  those  who  knew  Frank  Leahy  will 
miss  him,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  his  memory  and  to  ex- 
tend my  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Letihy  and 
their  six  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  tin  article  about 
Frank  Leahy  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
June  22,  1973 : 

Fravik  Leaht,  Notre  Dame  Coach,  Dies 
(By  Kenneth  Denllnger) 

Prank  Leahy,  one  of  the  giants  of  collegiate 
football,  died  yesterday  at  Good  Samaritan 
Hospital  In  Portland,  Ore.  He  was  64. 

Mr.  Leahy,  who  had  six  undefeated  seasons 
at  Notre  Dame  and  maintained  the  tradition 
established  by  his  former  coach,  Knute 
Rockne,  had  been  suffering  from  several  ail- 
ments. Including  a  heart  condition  and  a 
pre-leukemla  blood  condition. 

A  player  and  assistant  under  Rockne  at 
Notre  Dame,  he  became  coach  of  the  Irish  in 
1941  and  compiled  an  87-11-9  record  before 
retiring  because  of  poor  health  In  1963. 

His  overall  winning  percentage,  which  in- 
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eluded  a  20-2  performance  at  Boston  College 
before  be  assumed  the  Notre  Dame  position, 
was  a  remarkable  .888. 

WbUe  a  student  at  Notre  Dame,  Mr.  Leahy 
played  both  center  and  tackle  for  two  seasons 
before  a  knee  Injury  forced  him  to  miss  hte 
senior  season  in  1930. 

A  native  of  Nebraska  who  received  his 
early  education  in  the  appropriately-named 
Winner,  S.D.,  Mr.  Leahy  was  an  assistant  at 
Georgetown,  Michigan  and  Fordham  univer- 
sities, where  one  of  his  pupils  was  Vince 
Lombardi. 

When  he  became  head  coach  at  Boston 
College  In  1939,  a  local  newspaper  headlined 
the  story:  "B.C.  Signs  Unknown  Leahy."  He 
was  not  unknown  for  long. 

His  first  team  lost  Just  one  regular -season 
game  and  the  Cotton  Bowl  to  Clemson.  In 
1940,  Boston  rocketed  to  the  Eastern  cham- 
pionship with  10  regular-season  victories  and 
a  Sugar  Bowl  triumph  over  Tennessee. 

The  next  year,  with  the  cDaching  spot  open 
because  ot  the  retirement  of  Elmer  Layden, 
Mr.  licasy  returned  to  Notre  Dame  and  cau- 
tioned giddy  supporters  who  predicted  he 
would  be  "another  Rockne." 

"We'll  do  our  best  and  you'll  be  proud  of 
your  team,  but  the  day  of  the  undefeated 
Notre  Dame  teem  Is  over,"  he  said.  The  Irish 
were  8-0-1  that  year. 

His  coaching  career  at  Notre  Dame  was  in- 
terrupted by  World  War  II,  when  he  served  In 
the  Navy  and  rose  to  rank  of  lieutenant. 

Scrapping  the  traditional  Irish  box  forma- 
tion for  tbe  T  formation,  his  teams  of  1946-49 
went  38  games  without  a  loss. 

"When  you  are  a  coach  at  Notre  Dame," 
he  said  In  1949,  "you  don't  control  your  per- 
sonal life.  You  belong  to  the  pec^le,  to  the 
priests,  to  the  radio.  I  notice  now  that  I  be- 
come fatigued  »  little  earlier  each  day.  My 
family  would  be  happy  If  I  decided  to  discon- 
tinue coaching. 

"During  the  faU,  I  get  home  twice  a  week. 
Tbe  other  nights  I  stay  at  the  university.  In 
1947,  during  tbe  winter  months,  there  was 
one  stretch  when  I  was  home  only  six  nights 
tn  90.  Tbe  rest  of  tbe  time  I  was  out,  speak- 
ing." 

Among  the  well-known  football  players 
Leahy  coached  at  Notre  Dame  were  Angelo 
Bertelll,  Johnny  Lujack,  Bob  McBride,  Terry 
Brennan  (who  succeeded  Leahy  as  Irish 
coach),  Ralph  Guglielml.  Leon  Hart,  Connor, 
Bob  Dove,  Creigbton  Miller,  Bill  Fisher  and 
Johnny  Lattner,  George  Emil  Sltko. 

In  19S3,  during  his  final  season  as  coach, 
Mr.  Leahy  collapsed  during  the  second  half 
of  the  game  with  Georgia  Tech  and  was  given 
the  last  rites  of  the  church.  He  later  re- 
covered. 

He  seconded  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower's 
presidential  nomination  at  the  Republican 
convention  In  1956  and  was  made  a  Knight  of 
Malta  by  Pope  Plus  XII.  He  was  elected  to 
the  National  PootbaU  Foundation  Hall  of 
Fame  to  1970. 

"Everyone  here  at  Notre  Dame  and  thou- 
sands of  Frank  Leahy's  friends,  teammates 
and  players  mourn  his  passing,"  said  long- 
time Notre  Dame  athletic  director  Edward 
(Moose)  Krause.  "We  all  cherish  his  dedica- 
tion, friendship  and  his  love  for  Notre  Dame." 
There  were  many  memorable  Notre  Dame 
games  under  Mr.  Leahy  and  one  was  the  0-0 
struggle  in  1946  against  the  Glenn  Davis-Doc 
Blanchard  Army  team  In  Yankee  Stadium. 
The  record  of  his  1946  team  was  marred 
only  by  one  tie,  as  were  the  performances  of 
his  1948  and  1953  teams.  The  Irish  were  4-4-1 
In  1950. 

In  1947  and  1949,  the  Irish  went  unbeaten 
and  untied,  scoring  291  points  and  allowing 
52  in  '47  and  scoring  360  points  and  allowing 
86  two  years  later. 

Mr.  Leahy  was  a  promising  amateur  boxer 
who  seriously  considered  a  professional 
career  after  graduation  from  high  school.  But 
Rockne  came  along  and  persuaded  him  to 
enroll  at  Notre  Dame. 
He  chose  Notre  Dame,  Mr.  Leahy  once  said, 


after  ILstenlng  to  Rockne  make  an  aftei- 
dlnner  speech. 

Mr.  Leahy  once  recalled  an  Incident  when 
he  was  playing  tackle  under  Rockne  and  was 
assigned  to  open  a  hole  against  the  scrubs. 
Three  times,  the  back  never  got  past  the  line 
of  scrimmage. 

"Then  Rockne  called  me  over  and  let  me 
have  it, "  Mr.  Leahy  said.  "He  said,  'Leahy.  I 
never  knew  how  really  fine  a  defensive  tackle 
you  were  imtil  just  now.  You've  Just  suc- 
ceeded In  stopping  three  of  our  own  plays 
while  playing  on  offense.'  " 

In  his  last  season,  when  they  finished  sec- 
ond to  Maryland  in  the  wire-service  polls,  the 
Irish  stirred  a  terrific  controversy  when 
feigned  injuries  gave  them  a  14-14  tie  with 
Iowa. 

"There  was  nothing  wrong  with  feigning 
an  injury  until  we  did  it,"  Mr.  Leahy  said. 
"Now  it's  a  sin." 

After  retiring  from  Notre  Dame,  Mr.  Leahy 
became  associated  with  various  business  ven- 
tures, then  returned  to  football  In  1980  as 
general  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chargers 
of   the   American   Football   Leagtie. 

After  a  year  in  professional  football,  he  re- 
entered the  insurance  business.  He  moved  to 
Lake  Oswego,  Ore.,  a  Portland  stirburb,  In 
1963  and  continued  as  an  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  Canteen  Corp.,  which  operates  re- 
freshment dispensing  machines. 

Only  last  week.  Mr.  Leahy  was  unable  to 
attend  an  annual  award  dinner  in  his  honor 
in  Chicago  because  of  Ulness.  "I  was  absolute- 
ly crushed  over  the  fact  that  I  couldn't 
participate."  he  told  the  group  via  telephone. 

A  hospital  spokesman  said  Mr.  Leahy  was 
admitted  Wednesday  and  developed  com- 
plications early  yesterday. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  Florence,  and 
six  children,  Prank  Jr.,  Gerald  and  Christo- 
pher, all  of  Lake  Oswego,  James,  of  Pasoo, 
Wash.,  Mary  Leahy,  of  Lake  Oswego,  and  Sue 
Muostakas,  and  Florence  Barter,  both  of 
Chicago. 


PUBLIC  TV— GOOD  SERVICE 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OP  tenwessee 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  22.  1973 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
soon  we  will  be  debating  the  future  of 
public  broadcasting  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  May 
26, 1973,  Paris  Post  Intelligencer  in  Paris, 
Tennessee,  gives  a  good  idea  of  how  the 
people  in  my  district  feel  about  public 
broadcasting. 

Public  TV — Good  Service 

The  Public  Broadcasting  Service,  a  non- 
commercial television  service  which  Is  fi- 
nanced by  the  government.  Is  providing  the 
public  with  excellent  coverage  of  the  Senate 
hearings  on  Watergate.  Beginning  at  7  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  PBS  starts  a  rerun  of  the 
entire  day's  proceedings  with  a  gavel-to- 
giivel  account  of  the  hearings. 

This  is  a  good  public  service  because  many 
citizens  interested  in  the  Senate  hearings  do 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  view  It  during 
the  day  when  they  are  on  the  networks  live. 
The  PBS  program  is  on  TV  Channel  2  'rom 
Nashville,  thus  giving  the  viewers  the  option 
of  watching  Watergate  or  their  favorite  en- 
tertainment program  on  the  commercial 
network. 

The  Public  Broadcasting  Service  was  inc  »r- 
porated  in  1969.  It  was  incorporated  by  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  which 
was,  created  by  Congress  In  1967  to  funnel 
federal  funds  to  public,  noncommercial  radio 
and  television  stations  throughout  the  coun- 
ty. The  15  members  of  the  corroration  board 


are  appointed  by  the  President  to  serve  six- 
year  terms. 

To  insulate  against  political  Influence  on 
programming,  the  CPB  corporation  formed 
and  Incorporated  PBS  and  gave  it  authority 
to  select,  schedule  and  promote  public  tele- 
vision shows.  But  there  has  been  some  dis- 
sension in  the  ranks  recently.  Thomas  B. 
Curtis,  who  President  Nta>n  appointed  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Corporation  of 
Public  Broadcasting,  resigned  because  he  felt 
CPB  has  taken  over  control  of  PBS  and  Is 
dictating  what  programs  it  may  and  may 
not  schedule.  Curtis  did  not  approve  of  all 
decisions  being  made  by  the  CPB  board  : 
15  political  appointees  In  Washington.  He 
wanted  it  kept  the  way  It  was.  when  234  local 
public  television  stations  In  the  country 
ran  PBS  nationally,  and  he  resigned  when 
the  CPB  board  rejected  a  compromise  be  had 
negotiated  with  tbe  local  stations  under 
which  CPB  and  PBS  would  share  control  over 
the  network. 

The  viewing  public  has  little  to  say  about 
all  this  but  the  future  of  the  network  that 
brought  you  "Sesame  Street."  '•Civilization" 
and  "An  American  Family"  Is  at  stake. 

These  programs  obviously  are  of  a  scope 
and  quality  that  are  utterly  beyond  tbe 
abUity  of  a  local  television  station  to  pro- 
duce exclusively  for  its  own  use. 

A  public  television  netwc^rk  is  needed.  PBS 
has  made  great  strides.  It  has  also  made 
mistakes.  A  better  balance  In  Its  public  af- 
fairs programs  may  be  needed. 

But  canceling  programs  like  the  conserva- 
tive WUUam  F.  Buckley  Jr.'s  "Firing  Line" 
and  centralizing  aU  control  of  the  network 
in  Washington  are  not  tbe  answer. 

Maintaining  tbe  Independence  and  free- 
dom of  a  television  network  that  Is  heavily 
d. -pendent  upon  government  money  is  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty  and  sensitivity. 

Restraint  Is  required  on  both  sides— the 
network  and  station  managers  on  one  side, 
the  politicans  cm  the  other. 


PAUL  MORPHY,  LOUISIANA 
CHESS  WIZARD 


HON.  GILUS  W.  LONG 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  22.  1973 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  history  of  chess  stretches  far  back 
into  hunaan  antiquity,  and  since  the 
founding  of  our  own  country,  man>'  fa- 
mous Americans  have  been  devotees  of 
the  game.  Most  Americans  are  aware  of 
the  feats  of  Robert  "Bobby"  Fischer, 
who- brought  the  world's  chess  champion- 
ship home  from  Iceland  last  year.  Pew 
realize,  however,  that  "Bobby"  Fischer 
is  not  the  first  great  chess  champion  that 
the  United  States  has  produced. 

Over  a  century  ago  the  world  of  chess 
stood  amazed  at  the  prodigious  talents 
of  another  young  American,  a  native  son 
of  my  own  State  of  Louisiana,  Paul  Mor- 
phy.  Morphy's  brighi;  genius  carried  all 
before  it  over  the  chess  board  for  3  daz- 
zHng  years,  only  to  be  then  suddenly,  and 
finally,  extinguished. 

Today  I  would  like  to  take  note  of  the 
136th  anniversarj'  of  Paul  Morphy's  birth 
which  occurred  in  New  Orleans  on  June 
22,  J  337. 

Morpliy,  who  was  of  mixed  Irish, 
French,  and  Spanish  ancestry,  was  the 
son  of  a  high  couit  judge  and  learned 
to  play  chess  at  the  age  of  8.  Pos- 
sessed of  a  sharp  and  ready  mind,  he 
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completed  his  study  of  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  before  turning  20. 
Still  too  young  to  start  a  practice  he  gave 
over  all  his  time  to  the  pursuit  of  chess. 

In  1857  he  played  as  an  unknown  in 
his  first  major  tournament  in  New  York 
and  scored  a  stunning  upset,  finishing 
fiist.  Then  at  the  urging  of  his  friends 
he  embarked  on  a  sensational  European 
tour  in  which  he  decisively  defeated  the 
best  players  of  England,  Prance,  and 
Germany.  Toasted  and  lionized  every- 
where he  went  he  was  acclaimed  as  the 
best  player  the  world  had  ever  seen. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  in 
1859  he  passed  his  time  writing  chess 
theory  and  analysis  before  resettling  in 
New  Orleans  in  November  1860.  At  this 
point  his  career  came  to  a  strange  and 
abrupt  end. 

His  mother,  who  believed  that  chess 
was  a  frivolous  pastime,  unworthy  of  a 
gentleman,  pressed  upon  Morphy  her 
conviction  that  it  was  now  time  for  him 
to  follow  more  serious  pursuits.  Finally 
she  extracted  from  him  a  promise,  which 
he  kept,  never  to  play  chess  publicly 
again. 

Thereafter  Morphy's  life  story  became 
a  melancholy  saga  of  waste  and  decline. 
The  Civil  War,  and  its  ruinous  after- 
math in  the  south,  frustrated  Morphy's 
attempts  to  build  a  successful  law  prac- 
tice. Frail  and  introverted,  he  was  almost 
alone  among  his  contemporaries  in  fail- 
ing to  enlist  in  the  Confederate  cause. 
He  also  seems  to  have  been  unsuccessful 
in  love.  According  to  one  story  he  was 
deeply  wounded  by  the  scornful  reproach 
of  a  lady  who  rejected  the  idea  of  mar- 
riage to  a  "mere  chessplayer." 

Withdrawn  and  increasingly  alienated, 
Morphy  turned  into  a  virtual  recluse  in 
his  mother's  house,  emerging  only  to  take 
a  walk  or  go  to  the  opera.  Obsessed  with 
paranoid  delusions  he  finally  succumbed 
to  a  stroke  on  July  10, 1884. 

In  his  short  but  brilliant  period  of  ac- 
tivity Morphy  was  responsible  for  a  large 
number  of  important  innovations  In 
chess  strategy.  Today  his  games  are  still 
replayed  and  admired  by  chess  enthusi- 
asts the  world  over.  In  the  words  of  the 
noted  chess  analyst  Fred  Reinfeld  "a 
chess  wizard  who  has  not  studied 
Morphy's  genius  is  about  as  queer  a  con- 
cept as  an  engineer  who  is  imable  to 
count." 

A  man  of  transcendent  promise,  only 
half  fulfilled,  Morphy's  career  has 
earned  him  the  title  of  "the  Pride  and 
the  Sorrow  of  Chess." 


THE  DOLLAR-MARK- YEN  CRISIS, 
FEBRUARY-MARCH  1973 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  22.  1973 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dollar 
crisis  Is  on  the  lips  of  very  Member  of 
this  body  and  of  most  Americans.  While 
it  is  of  no  less  concern  to  me  than  to 
other  Members,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  my  colleagues  that  the  dollar  does  not 
exist  in  a  vacuxmi  and  that  the  dollar 
crisis  is  only  a  small  part  of  a  larger 
problem  of  international  finance. 
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I  think  that  this  point  is  clearly  made 
in  the  following  article,  reprinted  by  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute  from  the 
SAIS  Review,  by  Dr.  Gottfried  Haberler. 
I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  and 
ponder  his  remarks: 

The    Dollar-Mark-Yen    Crisis,    February- 
March  1973 
(By  Gottfried  Haberler) 

(Note. — Dr.  Haberler  is  a  Resident  Scholar 
at  the  American  Enterprise  Institute  and  the 
Galen  L.  Stone  Professor  Emeritus  of  Inter- 
national Trade  at  Harvard  University.) 
I. 

The  world  has  just  passed  through  the 
second  post-Smlthsonlan  currency  crisis.  The 
first  one  was  In  June  1972  when  Britain  was 
forced  to  float  sterling. 

The  recent  crisis  Is  usually  called  a  dollar 
crisis.  And  so  It  was.  But  it  was  also  a  Ger- 
man mark  and  a  Japanese  yen  crisis.  We 
would  speak  of  a  pure  dollar  crisis  if  the  dol- 
lar were  overvalued  with  respect  to  all  or  most 
other  currencies,  so  that  a  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  was  all  that  was  needed  to  correct  the 
imbalance.  We  would  speak  of  a  pure  mark 
and  yen  crisis  if  the  mark  and  the  yen  were 
undervalued  wlch  respect  to  all  or  most  other 
currencies,  so  that  an  upvaluatlon  of  the 
mark  and  the  yen  was  all  that  was  needed 
to  correct  the  Imbalance.  Actually  the  recent 
crisis  was  a  mixture.  The  dollar  was  devalued 
with  respect  to  many  but  not  all  currencies. 
The  mark  and  the  yen  were  upvalued  with 
respect  to  many  but  not  all  currencies. 

It  Is  Important  to  understand  that  even 
in  case  of  a  pure  mark  and  yen  crisis  the 
dollar  would  be  prominently  involved.  If  any 
one  or  two  important  currencies  are  under- 
valued and  appear  ripe  for  upvaluatlon,  dol- 
lars from  all  over  the  world,  not  only  from 
the  U.S.,  will  rush  Into  those  currencies. 
Therefore,  the  crisis  will  take  on  the  appear- 
ance of  a  dollar  crisis.  This  follows  from  the 
fact  that  the  dollar  is — stUl  is! — the  worlds 
foremost  reserve,  official  Intervention  and 
private  transaction  currency. 
II. 

It  will  be  instructive  to  carry  this  thought 
one  step  further.  Suppose  the  dollar  were  re- 
placed as  the  foremost  international  reserve 
and  official  Intervention  currency  by  SDRs  or 
gold.  That  SDRs  should  become  the  principal 
reserve  medium  is  being  widely  demanded 
and  was  in  principle  accepted  by  the  recent 
gathering  of  the  finance  ministers  of  the 
countries  comprising  the  Committee  of 
Twenty  of  the  IMF,  charged  with  making 
proposals  for  international  monetary  reform. 
(Communique  of  March  27,  1973.)  That  gold 
should  take  the  place  of  the  dollar  after 
Its  price  has  been  tripled  or  quadrupled  is 
demanded  by  some  gold  stalwarts. 

I  do  not  believe  that  SDRs  will  soon  be 
put  in  place  of  the  dollar  and  I  am  sure  gold 
will  not.  I  only  say:  Assume  It  were  done. 
Assume  further  that  again  two  Important 
currlencles  get  out  of  line  and  appear  ripe 
for  upvaluatlon.  The  consequences  would  be 
exactly  the  same  as  at  present :  SDRs  or  gold 
and  dollars  would  rush  into  the  undervalued 
currencies.  I  say  "and  dollars"  because  the 
dollar  would  remain  the  most  Important  pri- 
vate transaction  currency  even  if  it  lost  its 
role  as  the  most  Important  international  re- 
serve and  official  intervention  currency. 

It  follows  that  replacement  of  the  dollar 
by  SDRs  would  not  help  much.  This  con- 
firms the  now  widely-held  view  that  im- 
provement of  the  balance-of -payments  ad- 
justment problem  of  reform, 
in. 

Why  is  it  that  In  our  time  currencies  get 
out  of  line  so  frequently?  In  other  words, 
why  Is  it  that  stubborn  deficit  and  surplus 
positions,  which  require  parity  changes,  arise 
so  often,  and  why  can  they  not  be  adjusted 
more  smoothly? 

The  short  answer  is  that  the  world  con- 
sists of  Independent  sovereign  states,  each 
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with  Its  own  monetary,  fiscal,  and  wage  pol- 
icies, with  divergent  priorities  and  attitudes 
concerning  major  policy  objectives,  such  as 
full  employment,  growth  and  price  stabuity. 
This  results  In  different  rates  of  Inflation 
and  the  more  inflationary  countries  are 
likely  to  get  into  balance-of-payments  def- 
icits and  the  less  Inflationary  into  surpluses. 

But  differential  Inflation  is  not  the  whole 
story.  Take  the  U.S.  If  we  had  less  inflation 
our  balance  of  payments  would  be  stronger. 
From  1958  to  1965  prices  In  the  U.S.  were 
remarkably  stable  and  there  was  a  great  im- 
provement In  the  balance  on  goods  and  serv- 
ices from  $0.3  billion  In  1959  to  $8.6  bUllon 
In  1964.  But  some  foreign  countries,  e.g.  Ja- 
pan, have  persistently  had  much  more  in- 
flation than  the  U.S.,  as  measured  by  the 
consumer  price  index.  Somehow,  however, 
Japanese  export  prices  have  risen  much  less 
than  ours. 

Apart  from  Inflation,  the  basic  reason  for 
the  prolonged  weakness  of  the  dollar  Is  the 
fact  that  other  countries  have  caught  up 
with  the  U.S.  In  industrial  development. 
After  the  war  the  U.S.  economy  was  domin- 
ant. This  supremacy  has  been  lost.  Further- 
more, practically  all  currencies  have  been 
depreciated  vis-a-vls  the  dollar  at  one  time 
or  another,  the  French  franc  as  late  as  1969. 

That  does  not  means  that  the  dollar  Is  lost 
or  that  inflation  does  not  matter.  But  It  does 
mean  that  in  order  to  have  maintained  equi- 
librium at  an  unchanged  parity  of  the  dol- 
lar our  inflation  performance  would  have 
had  to  be  much  better  than  it  was— or  Ja- 
pan, Germany  and  others  would  have  had 
to  Inflate  much  faster. 

The  upshot  Is  that  to  avoid  currency  mis- 
alignments which  require  parity  changes, 
there  would  have  to  be  a  far-reaching  co- 
ordination among  dilTerent  countries  of 
monetary,  fiscal,  full  employment  and  wage 
policies.  This  coordination — or  centralization 
of  policy — exists  inside  every  country.  That  Is 
the  main  reason  why  we  never  hear  of  bal- 
ance-of-payments difficulties  of  California  or 
New  England.  But  It  Is  virtually  impossible 
between  Independent  states.  How  difficult  it 
is,  Is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  European  Economic  Community 
(Common  Market)  have  not  been  able  to  co- 
ordinate their  policies  sufficiently  to  prevent 
currencies  from  getting  out  of  line,  although 
"monetary  integration"  with  fixed  parities  is 
a  high-priority  objective  towards  which  the 
Europeans  have  been  working  hard  for  a  long 
time.  If  the  closely-knit  EEC  countries  are 
unable  to  avoid  parity  changes.  It  follows  a 
fortiori  that  serious  dlsequUlbrla  are  virtu- 
ally unavoidable  In  wider  circles, 
rv. 

Having  explained  why  currencies  often  get 
out  of  line  and  require  parity  changes,  we 
now  have  to  ask :  Why  are  these  adjustments 
almost  always  preceded  and  accompanied  by 
currency  crises,  that  Is  to  say  by  massive 
flows  of  funds  which  threaten  to  disrupt 
trade  and  payments.'  And  why  have  these 
crises  shown  such  a  marked  tendency  to  be- 
come more  spectacular? 

The  answer  is  simple:  Our  method  of 
changing  parities  has  been  defective.  It  is 
the  method  of  the  "adjustable  peg,"  under 
which  exchange  rates  are  kept  stable  as  long 
as  possible  by  pegging.  The  central  banks  of 
the  deficit  countries — the  Federal  Reserve  in 
the  U.S. — sell  gold  or  foreign  exchange  from 
their  reserves  to  prevent  their  currencies 
from  declining  in  the  exchange  market.  The 
central  banks  of  the  surplus  countries  buy 
dollars  to  prevent  their  currencies  from  going 
up.  Pressure  builds  up  and  at  some  point  the 
exchange  rate  Is  changed  with  a  big  bang  by 
a  large  amount. 

This  system  offers  an  easy  target  for  the 
speculator.  He  knows  that  an  overvalued 
currency  cannot  go  up  and  an  undervalued 
currency  cannot  go  down.  If  the  speculator 
has  guessed  right,  that  Is,  If  parties  are 
changed,  he  makes  a  large  profit.  If  he  has 
guessed  wrong,  that  Is,  If  there  is  no  change 
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In  parities,  he  loses  only  a  little  (transac- 
tion costs  and  Interest) — heads  he  wins  a 
lot.  tails  he  loses  only  a  Uttle. 

Governments  have  been  trying  to  stop  q>ec- 
ulatlon  by  all  sorts  of  controls  and  regula- 
tions which  cannot  be  described  here.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  again  and  again  that 
when  the  Imbalance  becomes  large  and  there- 
fore the  inducement  to  speculate  is  strong, 
speculation  can  be  contained  only  by  dra- 
conlan  controls  which  governments  have 
been  reluctant  to  apply  because  from  some 
point  on  they  tend  to  stifle  trade  and  legiti- 
mate speculation. 

Currency  crises  accompanying  exchange 
rate  changes  have  become  more  spectacular 
because  frequent  parity  changes  have  alerted 
more  and  more  business  firms  and  Individ- 
uals to  the  opportunities  of  reaping  profits 
and  avoiding  losses  by  anticipating  parity 
changes. 

The  only  effective  way  to  make  parity 
changes  smooth  is  to  stop  pegging  and  let 
the  exchange  value  of  a  currency  float,  that 
Is  to  say,  to  let  It  be  determined  by  demand 
and  supply  In  the  market.  How  it  works  can 
be  illustrated  by  a  few  recent  episodes.  In 
1969  the  German  mark  appeared  to  be  ripe 
for  upvaluatlon.  The  Bundesbank  bought  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  keep  the  mark  from  rising. 
Upvaluatlon  became  a  political  issue  in  an 
election,  which  heightened  the  speculative 
fever.  After  the  election  (September  1969) 
the  new  government  decided  to  let  the  mark 
float.  It  shot  up  In  the  market,  but,  lo  and 
behold,  speculation  stopped,  because  It  had 
become  too  risky.  Once  a  currency  floats  the 
speculator  can  no  longer  be  sure  which  way 
it  wiU  go. 

A  month  later  the  mark  was  stabilized  at 
a  9%  higher  value  in  dollars.  The  Bundes- 
bank lost  a  lot  of  money  because  when  the 
speculators  took  their  dollars  home  they  paid 
a  lower  price  in  marks  than  the  Bundesbank 
had  paid  a  few  weeks  earlier. 

One  would  have  thought  the  Germans  had 
learned  their  lesson.  But  In  May  1971  they 
made  exactly  the  same  mistake.  First  they 
bought  billions  of  dollars,  then  they  let  the 
mark  float.  Speculation  ceased  but  the  Bun- 
desbank lost  several  billion  marks.  And  In 
Felvuary  1973  the  game  was  repeated  once 
more  but  with  higher  stakes — larger  gains 
for  the  speculators  and  losses  for  the  Bun- 
desbank. 

The  Swiss  had  learned  their  lesson  quicker. 
In  1971  they  made  the  same  mistake  as  the 
Germans.  But  In  1973,  when  they  saw  the 
dollar  avalanche  coming,  they  let  the  Swiss 
franc  float  up  and  the  dollars  ruslied  Into 
Germany. 

The  Canadian  dollar  has  been  floating  from 
1950  to  1962  and  again  since  1970.  There  has 
been  no  disruptive  speculation  at  any  time 
during  the  clean  float  and  the  huge  American 
trade  with  Canada,  our  largest  trading  part- 
ner, has  remained  undisturbed.  Canada  is  a 
special  case.  It  is  said;  It  pursues  respo-- 
slble  internal  policies — not  much  more  infla- 
tion than  in  the  U.S. — Whence  the  floating 
Canadian  doUar  has  been  a  fairly  stable  dol- 
lar (no  wUd  fluctuations) . 

Let  me  giv^  a  counter-example  frcm  a 
country  with  not-so-responslble  policies. 
Brazil  has  had  a  lot  of  inflation — 20  "^r  a  year 
for  the  last  five  years.  (Now  It  Is  down  to 
15^;  ).  Brazil  has  therefore  had  to  depreciate 
the  cruzeiro  from  time  to  time,  or  else  she 
would  have  lost  her  exports  fast.  Until  1968 
she  had  the  adjustable  peg.  Every  six  or  seven 
months  the  cruzeiro  was  devalued  with  a  big 
bang.  During  the  Intervals  pressure  built  up, 
speculation  was  rife  and  black  markets 
flourished.  In  1«>68  she  adopted  not  a  fioatlng 
rate  but  a  close  substitute  to  floating,  what 
has  become  known  as  a  "trotting  peg."  Under 
this  system  the  currency  Is  devalued  by  I'i 
or  2'^.t.  every  five  or  six  weeks.  This  has  worked 
very  well.  There  has  been  very  little  specula- 
tion because  It  does  not  pay  to  speculate  on 
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a  parity  change  of  1-2'"^,  If  the  precise  date 
and  magnitude  is  not  known,  when  Interest 
rates  are  over  30%  (as  they  have  to  be  under 
a  highly  Inflationary  situation). 

The  moral  is  not  that  Inflation  does  not 
matter — the  country  would  be  better  off  with- 
out inflation — but  that  the  potentially  disas- 
trous consequences  of  Inflation  on  foreign 
trade  can  be  avoided  or  at  least  greatly  miti- 
gated by  flexible  exchange  rates. 

If  flexibility  works  under  high  inflation- 
expected  Inflation  at  that! — It  surely  will 
work  under  the  more  favorable — less  Infla- 
tionary— conditions  In  the  industrial  coun- 
tries. 

v. 

What  Is  the  outlook  for  the  future?  We 
surely  have  to  assume  that  from  time  to  time 
Imbalances  wUl  arise  which  require  parity 
changes  between  major  currencies.  We  can- 
not count  on  countries  being  able  to  ad- 
just and  coordinate  their  monetary,  fiscal 
and  wage  policies.  Inflation  rates,  etc.  suf- 
ficiently to  maintain  permanent  equilibrium 
at  fixed  parities. 

Will  floating  become  general?  I  doubt  It. 
The  ministers  and  governors  who  were 
gathered  in  Washington  in  March  to  ponder 
the  reform  of  the  International  monetary 
system  agreed  that  exchange  rates  ought  to 
be  "stable  but  adjustable."  That  sounds  like 
more  of  the  same,  although  they  did  not  ex- 
clude floating  "in  particular  situations." 
(Communique.  March  27,  1973.)  Ministers 
and  governors  propose,  but  market  forces 
may  dispose  differently.  However,  by  cling- 
ing too  long  to  over-  or  undervalued  parities, 
governments  have  It  in  their  power  to  create 
currency  crises  of  any  magnitude. 

I  am  nevertheless  optimistic  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons:  We  should  not  forget  that 
the  international  monetary  system  Is  not  an 
end  in  itself,  but  a  means  to  facilitate  In- 
ternational trade  and  capital  flows  In  the 
interest  of  the  economic  welfare  of  all  coun- 
tries. Now  it  Is  a  fact  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  world  trade  has  grown  by  leaps 
and  bounds  throughout  the  postwar  period. 
This  growth  was  not  interrupted  or  even 
slowed  down  by  any  of  the  many  recent  cur- 
rency crises.  Including  the  last  one. 

This  Is  In  contrast  to  what  happened  in 
the  1930's.  Then  currency  crises — devalua- 
tions of  sterling,  the  dollar  and  practically 
aU  other  currencies  against  gold — went  along 
with,  and  greatly  contributed  to,  a  cata- 
strophic contraction  of  world  trade.  Many 
critics  of  the  postwar  monetary  system,  the 
"dollar  standard,"  predict  that  history  wiU 
repeat  Itself,  that  the  collapse  of  the  dollar 
standard  will  cause  a  worldwide  depression 
Just  as  the  collapse  of  the  gold  standard  in 
1931  did.  Advocates  of  a  return  to  the  gold 
standard  on  the  right,  and  proponents  of  an 
International  paper  money  issued  by  an  IMF 
turned  into  a  world  central  bank  on  the  left, 
are  united  in  their  prophecies  of  impending 
collapse  and  disaster. 

There  has  been  no  collapse  so  far.  True, 
the  mighty  dollar  has  been  devalued  twice 
In  14  months  (In  December  1971  and  In 
February  1973).  but  world  trade  \b  stUl 
growing  fast  and  the  dollar,  although  It  has 
lost  some  of  its  lustre,  still  plays  a  vital  role 
in  the  world  economy.  Why  this  contrast  be- 
tween now  and  the  1930°s?  A  brief  analysis  of 
the  reasons  leads  to  moderately  cH^timistic 
conclusions  for  the  future. 

In  the  1930's  there  was  a  severe  depression 
in  practically  all  countries,  which  in  the  U.S., 
the  dominant  economy,  was  home-made  al- 
though In  smaller  countries  it  was  to  a  large 
extent  imported.  In  the  postwar  period  there 
was  no  real  depression  anywhere.  Mild  re- 
cessions and  inflation  yes,  but  deflation  and 
severe  depression  are  a  thing  of  the  past. 
On  that  most  economists  are  in  agreement. 

In  the  1930's  under  a  regime  of  fixed  ex- 
chaiige  rates,  depressions  especially  the 
American  one,  spread  from  country  to  coun- 
try. Deficit  couiitries  clung  to  their  parities 
and  reacted  by  deflation,  import  restrictions 
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and  exchange  controL  Surplus  countries  also 
clung  to  their  parities  and  tried  to  ward  off 
Imports  from  the  deficit  countries  when  the 
latter  In  the  end  devalued.  In  our  time,  too, 
countries  hold  on  to  their  parities  too  long, 
but  deficit  countries  have  not  reacted  by  de- 
flation (unless  one  calls  mild  anti-lnflatlon- 
ary  moves  deflation)  and  have  avoided  sharp 
Import  restrictions.  The  adjustable  peg  is 
clumsy  and  too  sluggish  and  Induces  specu- 
lation, but  it  is  much  better  than  the  fixed 
pegs  of  the  1930"s.  (The  fixed  pegs  were  even- 
tually changed  but  only  after  they  had  done 
enormous  damage.) 

My  conclusion  then  Is  that  the  present 
system  Is  not  perfect,  far  from  It,  but  that 
it  is  an  enormous  Improvement  over  what 
we  had  In  the  I930°s.  We  need  and  we  wlU  get 
smoother  adjustment  through  greater  fiez- 
Ibility  of  exchange  rates.  But  a  collapse  or  a 
sharp  contraction  of  world  trade  Is  most  un- 
likely. It  would  require  incredible  misman- 
agement to  bring  it  about. 

True,  protectionism  Is  on  the  Increase, 
especially  In  the  U.S.  The  Burke-Hartke  bill, 
reflecting  ignorance  and  disregard  of  eco- 
nomic principles  by  some  of  the  tc^  leader- 
ship of  organized  labor,  is  a  saddening  and 
depressing  development.  (This  disregard  also 
manifests  Itself  in  their  advocacy  of  price 
freezes,  rollbacks  and  high  minimum  wages, 
which  create  high  unemployment  among  un- 
derprivileged workers — all  highly  disruptive, 
short-sighted  and  damaging  policies.)  For- 
tunately, in  the  Administration,  in  Congress 
and  also  in  labor  circles  the  resistance  to 
extreme  protecUonlsm  is  strong,  so  that  a 
protectionist  explosion  is  unlikely.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  protectionism  becomes 
irresistible  only  in  depressions  with  high  un- 
employment. 

Another  condition  which  tends  to  breed 
trade  restrictions  is  balance-of-payments  dif- 
ficulties. For  that  reason  it  is  so  important  to 
improve  the  adjustment  mechanism  by 
greater  flexibility  of  exchange  rates.  What 
are  potentially  very  dangerous  are  the  reac- 
tions of  deficit  countries,  because  they  are 
tempted  to  restrict  imports.  Import  re- 
strictions by  surplus  countries,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  make  their  embarrassing  sur- 
pluses even  larger;  no  surplus  country  has 
reacted  in  such  an  irrational  manner.  What 
they  do  is  impose  capital  import  controls 
against  speculative  inflows  of  funds.  Unless 
carried  to  extremes,  such  controls  are  not  a 
serious  threat  to  world  trade.  They  do  not 
create  vested  Interests  for  their  perpetuation 
(except  on  the  part  of  the  controUtng  bu- 
reaucracy), as  trade  restrictions  do.  It  Is 
therefore  easier  to  get  rid  of  them  than  to 
get  rid  of  trade  restrictions. 

Surplus  countries  should  nevertheless 
promptly  appreciate  their  currencies  or  let 
them  float,  or  liberalize  their  Import  restric- 
tions in  order  to  help  the  deficit  countries 
put  'their  external  balance  in  order. 

I  conclude  that  we  can  expect  a  continua- 
tion of  the  growth  of  world  trade.  Whether 
the  international  monetary  system  will  be 
reformed  in  a  formal  manner  by  a  grand 
revision  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of 
the  IMF  (the  Bretton  Woods  charter)  or  in 
an  Informal  way  by  the  IMF  acquiescing  in. 
and  trjing  to  supervise,  frequent  extensive 
floats  of  numerous  currencies,  Is  not  terribly 
Important.  The  greatest  contribution  the 
U.S.  could  make  for  a  better  working  of  the 
system  Is  to  curb  inflation.  If  there  were  an- 
other flare-up  of  inflation  In  the  U.S.  there 
would  be  trouble,  fiight  from  the  dollar  and 
another  devaluation.  But  even  in  that  case 
there  would  be  no  collapse  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem. Paradoxically,  the  fact  that  foreign  cen- 
tral banks  now  hold  between  60  and  70  bU- 
llon dollars  as  part  of  their  international  re- 
serves Is  a  stabilizing  factor.  It  Is  Impossible 
for  foreign  countries  to  get  rid  of  so  many 
dollars  without  letting  thehr  currencies  ap- 
preciate sharply,  which  they  hate.  But  the 
U.S.  should  regard  It  as  a  duty  to  keep  tlie 
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dollar  fit  for  Its  great  role  In  the  world 
economy  by  preventing  any  further  erosion 
of  Its  purchasing  power. 


LET  TIIE  AGED  LIVE  ON  RHETORIC 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  22,  1973 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  of  July 
1,  America's  older  people  will  be  required 
by  the  Nixon  administration  to  pay  50 
cents  more  monthly  for  their  part  B 
medicare  premiums.  The  President  has 
proposed  added  increases  in  costs  of 
health  services  to  be  paid  by  Individuals 
under  medicare.  In  effect,  the  adminis- 
tration is  seeking  to  reduce  health  care 
services  to  the  Nation's  senior  citizens. 

These  proposed  cutbacks  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  in  January  of  this 
year  when  the  President  made  his  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1974  public.  Over  23  mil- 
lion Americans  would  be  affected  by 
these  reductions,  which  would  increase 
the  total  health  bill  to  be  paid  directly 
by  the  elderly  by  some  $700  million.  This 
was  not  the  intent  of  the  Congress  when 
it  passed  medicare. 

Under  the  President's  proposal,  there 
would  be  an  increase  in  the  present  de- 
ductible of  $72  for  the  first  day  of  hospi- 
tal care  to  the  actual  charges  of  the  first 
day.  The  medicare  patient  would  pay 
10  percent  of  all  charges  thereafter — 
now  without  cost  to  the  beneficiary  for 
the  first  60  days. 

For  those  covered  under  the  voluntary 
part  B  doctor's  insurance,  our  elderly 
would  have  to  pay  the  first  $85  instead  of 
$60  of  doctor's  services  covered  by  medi- 
care. They  would  also  pay  25  percent 
more  for  all  services  above  this  amoimt. 
Premiums  paid  for  this  part  B  insurance 
would  increase  from  $5.80  to  $6.30. 

The  administration  team  rationalizes 
this  proposal  by  claiming  that  it  will  in- 
crease cost-consciousness  among  the  el- 
derly. If  any  of  these  wonder  boys  ever 
emerged  from  the  isolation  of  their  pres- 
ent environment  and  actually  got  to  know 
the  average  American  on  social  security, 
they  would  be  astounded  to  discover  that 
they  are  perhaps  the  most  budget  con- 
scious people  in  the  country.  If  they  ever 
had  to  survive,  and  that  is  the  word,  for 
30  days  on  a  social  security  check,  they 
might  discover  that  misery  is  their  daily 
lot  too  often,  that  leftovers  and  stale 
bread  compose  many  diets  and  that  every 
day  is  a  struggle  to  make  ends  meet.  Nor 
does  their  rhetoric  feed  or  comfort  them. 

Such  a  plan  should  not,  however,  sur- 
prise us.  This  Is  the  same  administration 
that  opposed  with  might  and  main  a  20- 
percent  increase  in  social  security  last 
year. 

The  President's  penuriousness  towards 
the  elderly  does  not  extend  into  other 
areas  of  concern.  He  is  generous  to  a 
fault  to  Thieu  of  South  Vietnam.  He 
spends  American  tax  dollars  liberally  on 
Cambodian  bombing,  when  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  have  said  "no."  He 
does  not  blink  an  eye  lash  at  the  ques- 
tionable windfalls  allowed  major  grain 
compEuiies  over  the  Russian  grain  deal. 

But  we  must  teach  the  elderly  to  be 
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more  cost  conscious.  We  have  to  drive 
home  the  lesson  of  thrift.  Some  lesson. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  the  Con- 
gress will  allow  such  a  proposal  to  be- 
come law.  Already,  a  number  of  Members 
of  both  bodies  have  expressed  opposition 
to  such  a  move.  My  vote  shall  be  cast 
against  such  an  outrage,  should  it  reach 
the  floor  of   this  House. 


June  22,  1973 


SKYLAB'S   RECORD 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  22.  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  is  an  historic  day  in  the  Space  Age. 
Today,  Astronauts  Conrad,  Kerwin  and 
Weitz  will  return  to  the  earth  after  28 
days  in  Sky  lab  1,  the  longest  record  of 
men  in  space. 

These  brave  and  dedicated  men  should 
be  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  as  to  what 
can  be  accomplished  when  man  sets  his 
course  in  the  positive. 

The  Evening  Star  and  News  had  an 
excellent  editorial  yesterday  entitled 
"Skylab's  Record,"  I  recommend  it  for 
must  reading: 

Skylab's   Record 

Astronauts  Conrad,  Kerwin  and  Weltz  de- 
serve a  rousing  welcome,  and  solid  recogni- 
tion of  their  record-setting  feat,  when  they 
return  to  earth  tomorrow  after  28  days  in 
Skylab  1,  the  nation's  first  orbiting  space 
laboratory. 

On  Monday,  after  a  bit  less  than  24  days 
aloft,  they  had  lived  and  worked  in  space 
longer  than  any  other  humans,  beating  the 
record  of  three  Soviet  cosmonauts  who  died 
on  the  way  down  because  of  a  leaky  hatch. 
The  endurance  mark  represents  more  than  a 
sporting  victory,  the  medical  experience  of 
the  American  trio,  one  of  them  a  physician, 
will  be  Invaluable  in  determining  the  feasi- 
bility of  longer-duration,  manned  space  mis- 
sions. 

The  three  Navy  officers  also  demonstrated 
the  Irreplaceablllty  of  men  in  certain  kinds  of 
space  tasks,  at  least  given  the  present  state 
of  the  robot  art.  By  fixing  severe  heating  and 
electrical-power  problems  that  threatened  to 
turn  Skylab  Into  a  $2.6  billion  disaster,  they 
did  more  than  salvage  their  own  mission. 
They  saved  the  space  station  for  future 
habitation  by  two  successive  crews  aiming  to 
stay  56  days,  and  they  also  saved  the  nation's 
space  program  from  a  drastic  cutback  born 
of  disillusionment. 

Other  benefits  of  the  first  tour  of  duty  In 
Skylab  will  come  from  the  nonmedical  ex- 
periments carried  out  by  the  astronauts,  in- 
cluding observations  of  solar  phenomena  and 
earth  resources.  These  will  add  to  the  sub- 
stantial fund  of  otherwise  unobtainable 
knowledge  already  accrued  from  the  manned 
space  program,  including  the  dramatic  ex- 
plorations of  the  moon. 

It  Is  discouraging  to  some  advocates  of  the 
space  program  that  the  present  mission  has 
been  observed  so  casually  by  the  American 
people,  overshadowed  as  it  has  been  in  the 
headlines  by  Watergate,  the  Brezhnev  summit 
and  the  price  freeze.  This  comparative  lack  of 
attention  is  one  of  the  costs  of  America's 
long  string  of  successes  In  space.  We  tend 
to  forget  about  the  courage  and  skill  required 
of  the  men  we  send  Into  orbit  and  bej-ond, 
the  Ingenuity  of  their  monitors  on  the 
ground  and  the  billions  we  all  have  Invested 
in  the  effort.  These  factors  are  worth  reflect- 
ing upon  as  the  country  reassesses  its  future 
ambitions  In  space. 

The  immediate  task  Is  to  get  the  Skylab 
trio  back  safely,  to  find  out  what  they  and 


their  medical  conditions  can  tell  us  about 
man's  durability  In  space.  We  will  be  more 
than  repaid  for  the  cost  and  worry  of  send- 
ing them  there. 


SOVIET  JEWS :  THE  WORDS  AND 
THE  DEEDS 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  22,  1973 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday's 
New  York  Times  carried  an  article  by 
Anthony  Lewis  wherein  Mr.  Lewis  ably 
points  out  the  great  disparity  between 
the  continuing  arbitrary  treatment  of 
Jews  seeking  to  emigrate  from  Russia 
and  the  assuiances  of  Soviet  Commu- 
nist Party  General  Secretai-y  Leonid 
Brezhnev. 

I,  along  with  others  who  sent  tele- 
grams protesting  the  treatment  of  Mr. 
Yevgeni  Levich,  son  of  a  famous  Soviet 
scientist,  was  informed  by  the  State  De- 
partment that: 

We  regret  we  are  not  In  a  position  to  in- 
tervene directly  in  cases  where  Soviet  citi- 
zens wish  to  go  to  third  countries,  as  with 
the   Leviches. 

The  administration  has  responded 
similarly  to  other  pleas.  I  believe  that  it 
is  not  inappropriate  for  the  United 
States  to  take  the  opportunity  of  Mr. 
Brezhnev's  visit  to  recommend  the  at- 
tentio  of  his  government  to  the  rights 
of  Soviet  citizens  due  them  under  the 
Soviet  Constitution  on  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Htiman  Rights, 

The  article  follows: 

Soviet  Words  and  Deeds 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

London,  June  20. — Dmitri  M.  Segal  Is  a 
young  Soviet  scholar  of  extraordinary  bril- 
liance and  breadth  of  interest.  His  field  Is 
linguistics,  but  he  has  worked  also  on  folk- 
lore and  anthropology.  He  has  written  on 
language  theory,  on  mythology,  on  the  struc- 
ture  of   Edward   Lear's   limericks. 

His  works  have  been  published  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  Poland,  the  Netherlands,  Brit- 
ain, Italy.  He  won  an  Italian  prize  for  his 
studies  in  Russian  folklore.  His  work  Is 
known  to  such  Western  figures  as  Claude 
Levl-Strauss. 

Last  Dec.  26  Dmitri  Segal  and  his  wife, 
Elena  Dmitrievna  Segal,  applied  at  the  visa 
office  In  Moscow  for  permission  to  leave  the 
U.SJS.R.  for  Israel.  Months  later  they  got 
the  answer:  No.  The  reason  given  was  "lack 
of  parental  consent." 

Dmitri  Segal  Is  36  years  old,  his  wife  is 
29 — and  the  age  of  majority  In  the  Soviet 
Union  is  18.  Those  who  have  seen  the  official 
form  on  which  Soviet  citizens  must  apply  to 
emigrate  say  that  it  says  nothing  about  par- 
ental permission.  But  when  the  authorities 
want  to,  they  simply  impose  that  condi- 
tions, no  matter  what  the  age  of  the  appli- 
cants. 

The  problem  for  the  Segals  Is  her  father, 
Dimltrl  Tolstoi,  who  is  the  son  of  the  Soviet 
writer,  Aleksel  Tolstoi.  After  giving  his  con- 
sent for  his  daughter's  departure,  he  changed 
his  mind  under  circumstances  that  are  not 
clear.  He  then  circulated  an  "open  letter  ' 
saying  that  members  of  'prominent  famUles  " 
should  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  U.S.S.R. 

Immediately  after  they  applied  for  visas, 
the  Segals  were  deprived  of  their  work — as 
is  the  regular  practice.  Friends  who  have  seen 
them  recently  describe»them  as  desperate. 

The  cass  of  Elena  and  Dmitri  Segal  throws 
some   realistic    light   on   Leonid   Brezhnev's 
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assurances  to  members  of  Congress  about 
Soviet  treatment  of  would-be  Emigres.  He 
said  that  95  per  cent  of  the  Jews  who  asked 
to  leave  have  been  aUowed  to;  only  738  recent 
applicants  bad  been  turned  down,  149  on 
groimds  of  national  security;  the  suspended 
exit  tax  would  not  be  relmposed. 

Such  assurances  from  the  leader  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  party  carry  great  weight. 
That  he  should  even  talk  with  American 
politicians  about  what  the  U.S.S.R.  has  al- 
ways considered  an  internal  matter  is  highly 
significant.  There  are  some  practical  con- 
straints now  on  Soviet  handling  of  the  emi- 
gration problem — constraints  imposed  by  the 
desire  for  better  economic  and  other  relations 
with  the  United  States. 

But  the  realities  remain,  and  for  the  hu- 
man beings  Involred  they  can  be  terrible. 
Not  that  a  national  Judgment  should  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  one  injustice.  The  point 
about  the  Segals'  case  is  its  demonstration 
of  continuing  arbitrary  treatment  that 
simply  does  not  fit  the  assurances. 

There  is,  for  example,  no  "national  secur- 
ity" reasons  for  denying  exit  visas  to  the 
Segals.  Nor  Is  theirs  some  old  case  that  would 
be  handled  dlBerently  now:  The  refusal  of 
their  visa  was  confirmed  to  them  Juat  one 
month  ago,  on  May  18,  by  a  Colonel  Vereln 
of  the  Soviet  Interior  Ministry. 

And  of  course  there  are  many  other  cases 
of  entirely  arbitrary  denials  of  exit  visas, 
l^imdreds  known  In  the  West  and  probably 
many  more  unknown.  Characteristically,  the 
obstacle  is  not  the  tax  or  any  other  general 
rule  but  some  special  legal  device  such  as 
the  demand  for  "parental  consent." 

When  Prof.  Benjamin  Levich,  the  great 
Soviet  scientist,  sought  to  go  to  Israel,  his 
son  was  drafted.  The  young  man  has  re- 
cently been  reported  to  be  suffering  from  a 
stomach  tuioor  at  a  remote  army  post. 

A  pupU  of  Professor  Levich's,  Victor 
Tachot.  was  also  called  up  for  military  serv- 
ice when  he  sought  to  emigrate.  He  refused 
to  go,  saying  that  be  had  renounced  his 
Soviet  citizenship.  He  was  thereupon  sent 
to  one  of  the  notorious  prison  psychiatric 
"hospitals"  used  to  punish  dissidents.  But  he 
was  fortunate:  After  protests  from  the  West 
be  was  allowed  to  go. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  think  that  the 
United  States  as  part  of  its  new  relationship 
with  the  U.S.SJt.,  can  force  early  or  dramatic 
changes  In  Soviet  legal  practices — Indeed,  In 
the  whole  Soviet  view  of  law  and  authority, 
Mr.  Brezhnev  and  bis  colleagues  cannot  and 
wiU  not  abandon  their  system  of  power. 

But  it  would  be  Just  as  wrong  for  U.S.  offi- 
cials to  pretend  that  all  Is  well  when  It  is 
not.  American  pressure  can  make  some  differ- 
ence, as  we  have  already  seen.  And  in  a  larger 
sense,  greater  freedom  of  movement  for  peo- 
ple and  ideas  Is  perhaps  the  n!K)st  Important 
concrete  objective  for  the  West  in  the  new 
relationship  with  the  East — a  goal  to  be  kept 
In  mind  in  all  meetings  and  negotiations. 


FOREIGN  AIRLINES  SUBSIDIZED  BY 

THEIR  GOVERNMENTS 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

QF   CALtrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 

Friday,  June  22,  1973 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problems  that  our  domestic  airlines  face, 
in  terms  of  foreign  competiton,  are  well 
known  to  us  all.  However,  what  is  not  so 
well  known  is  the  severity  of  the  problem, 
and  the  fact  that  It  becomes  more  severe 
all  the  time. 

The  basic  problem,  of  course,  is  that 
all  foreign  airlines  are  subsidized,  In 
whole  or  in  part,  by  their  governments, 
and  thus  are  In  the  favorable  position  of 
having  virtually  no  financial  problems. 


AdditicMially,  since  foreign  airlines  do  not 
oljserve  the  same  cautions  we  do  beeaose 
of  antitrust  laws,  they  are  in  a  position 
of  competing  with  our  airlines  on  two  dis- 
tinct levels. 

While  I  do  not  favor  nationalizing  any 
industry,  it  is  apparent  that  some  inter- 
mediate steps  will  have  to  be  taken,  sucli 
as  a  review  of  our  antitrust  laws  and 
preferential  tax  treatment,  to  insure  that 
domestic  airlines  maintain  a  competitive 
posture  in  the  world  market. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  I  submit  an 
article,  entitled  Taking  Off,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  15  issue  of  Forbes 
magazine,  for  my  colleagues  serious 
consideration : 

British  Airways — Fueled  bv  British 
OovEMncsNT  Monet 

There's  a  new  Intemtional  airline  com- 
ing over  the  horizon,  and  it  spells  trouble 
for  the  existing  International  carriers,  partic- 
ularly Pan  American  World  Airways.  It  will 
have  the  most  comprehensive  route  network 
in  the  world,  nearly  500,000  miles  to  200  air- 
ports In  84  countries,  vs.  Pan  Am's  90,000 
miles  to  120  airports  In  82  countries.  Its  220 
planes  will  make  up  the  largest  International 
fleet,  and  it  will  be  the  largest  carrier  in  both 
seat-mUes  and  ton-miles.  And  behind  it  will 
be  the  British  government's  financial  re- 
sources. 

British  Airways  is  being  formed  by  a  mer- 
ger— not  yet  completed — of  British  Overseas 
Airways  Co.  and  British  European  Alra-aj-s, 
whose  combined  assets  total  $1.1  billion. 
These  assets  will  reach  91.7  billion  In  the 
next  five  years.  That's  not  a  prediction;  It's 
a  certainty.  The  British  government,  which 
owns  100%  of  BOAC  and  100%  c^  BEA,  nat- 
urally wlU  own  100  7<'  of  British  Airways,  and 
the  government  plans  to  buy  enough  newly 
issued  stock  In  the  new  company. 

"We  will  be  a  formidable  competitor."  says 
David  Lancaster  Nlcolson,  60,  BA's  hnlf- 
Canadian,  half-English  chairman. 

That's  a  typical  British  understatement. 
Not  only  win  British  Airways  route  structure 
give  it  a  great  advantage  over  its  ccwnpetl- 
tors;  Its  financial  structure  will  give  It  a 
terrific  advantage  over  U.S.  carriers.  If  they 
have  to  buy  equipment,  U.S.  carriers  must 
borrow  the  money  from  the  banks  or  else 
float  convertible  debentures,  as  Pan  Am  did 
recently — at  a  heavy  interest  cost. 

BA  can  also  make  deals  with  other  airlines 
that  U.S.  carriers,  for  antitrust  reasons,  can- 
not. For  example,  it  has  a  Joint  operations 
arrangement  with  Qantas,  the  Australian 
line,  and  has  set  up  another  with  Air  India. 
And  it  is  discussing  with  Russia's  Aeroflot 
the  prospect  at  a  Joint  London -Moscow - 
Tokyo  route. 

British  Airways  wUl  particularly  hurt  Pan 
Am  because  BEA  has  an  unparalleled  net- 
work in  Ehirope.  It  has  long  been  a  feeder 
line  for  Pan  Am.  Pan  Am  Chairman  WUliam 
T.  SeaweU  is  certain  his  company  will  lose 
some — unspecified — business  It  has  been  re- 
ceiving from  BEA. 

Questimi:  How  long  can  VS.  International 
carriers  take  this  kind  of  competition? 


SUPREME     COURT    DECISIONS     ON 
OBSCENITY 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF   FLORIDA 

-      IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  22.  1973 

Ml'.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  applaud  the  decisions  handed  down  by 
the  Supreme  Court  yesterday  regarding 
obscenity.  Once  more  the  people  of  this 
Nation  are  afforded  some  legal  protec- 
tions against  the  barrage  of  filth  pro- 


duced for  exploitative  purposes.  Once 
more  the  States  and  communities  can 
crack  down  on  pornographers  without 
fear  that  their  efforts  will  be  overturned 
by  a  higher  court. 

Under  the  old  standaid  of  judgment — 
whether  pornographic  material  was  "ut- 
terly without  redeeming  social  value" — 
we  have  seen  our  communities  faced  with 
an  influx  of  these  materials,  helpless 
under  a  vague  first  amendment  interpre- 
tation by  the  courts.  I  do  riot  believe  that 
the  writers  of  the  Constitution  ever 
meant  the  protection  of  free  speech  to 
go  to  this  extent,  and  I  am  sure  that  they 
would  not  have  wanted  the  express  will  of 
the  States  and  cities  to  be  thwarted  in 
the  process. 

The  Court  has  now  agreed  with  this 
poeiliou.  Chief  Justice  Buiger  has  ob- 
served that  prior  interpretations  de- 
meaned the  first  amendment  by  equating 
"the  free  and  robust  exchange  of  ideas 
and  political  debate  with  commercial 
exploitation  of  obscene  material."  In 
place  of  the  old  broad  guideline,  al- 
most impossible  for  a  prosecutor  to  prove, 
the  Court  has  established  three  new- 
standards. 

If  a  pornographic  work  "taken  as  a 
whole,  does  not  have  serious  litersu-y. 
artistic,  political,  or  scientific  value,"  and 
"taken  as  a  whole,  appeals  to  the  pruri- 
ent interest  in  sex"  and  is  "patenUy  of- 
fensive" in  its  content,  it  can  be  banned 
and  pui-veyors  prosecuted. 

Even  more  Important  for  the  people  of 
this  great  Nation,  their  own  judgment 
on  the  nature  of  pornographic  materials 
is  now  to  be  taken  directly  into  account. 
The  Court  has  held  that  "community 
standards"  of  decency  may  be  those  of  a 
local  area,  rather  than  a  nationwide 
standard.  The  States  can  thus  establish 
their  own  standards  or  can  permit  local 
options.  Chief  Justice  Burger  noted  that 
the  questions  of  offensiveness  and  appeal 
to  prurient  interest  are  "essentially  ques- 
tions of  fact"  which  local  Judges  and 
juries  can  decide. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  overjoyed  at  this 
new  set  of  standards,  and  at  the  decision 
to  rely  on  the  good  taste  of  the  American 
people.  For  too  long,  the  Constitution 
has  been  used  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
few  at  the  expense  of  the  majority.  We 
are  now  headed  back  in  the  right  direc- 
tion with  this  decision  to  protect  the 
public  dignity  against  the  assaults  of 
bad  taste. 


EXPERT  CRITICISM  OF  PLOWSHARE 


HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

or    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  22,  1973 

Ml-.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  article  from  the 
June  8  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  based  on  an 
interview  with  Mr.  David  M.  Evans,  di- 
rector of  the  Potential  Gas  Agencj-, 
Mineral  Resources  Institute.  Golden, 
Colo.,  may  be  of  particular  interest  to 
Members  in  their  consideration  of  AEC 
authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1974.     - 

I  have  the  highest  regard  for  Mr. 
Evans  and  his  professional  criticism  of 
the  AEC's  Plowshare  program.  It  is  in 
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this  vein  that  I  commend  this  article  to 

my  colleagues. 

Gas  Agency's  Head  Protests  Rio  Blakco 

N-Tests 

(By  Robert  H.  Woody) 

OoLDEN,  Colo. — David  M.  Evans  Is  director 
of  the  Potential  Gas  Agency  of  the  Colorado 
School  of  Mines  In  Colorado. 

He  Is  a  1936  geology  graduate  of  the  col- 
lege, which  scarcely  has  the  reputation  of 
producing  "eco-freaks." 

But  as  a  representative  of  the  Colorado 
Open  Space  Council,  an  organization  of  more 
than  40  environmental  organizations.  Mr. 
Evans  strongly  protested  the  Rio  Blanco  nu- 
clear tests. 

CONTINUES   TO    PROTEST 

Twenty-one  days  after  the  test — involving 
the  detonation  of  three  vertically  placed  30- 
klloton  nuclear  explosives  to  stimulate  nat- 
iiral  gas  production  in  formations  more  than 
a  mile  underground  in  western  Colorado — 
Mr.  Evans  continues  to  protest. 

His  protest  is  on  two  fronts:  Economic  and 
health. 

SEEN    AS   RIDICULOUS 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  other 
corporate  parties  to  gas  stimulation,  admit 
that  the  wellhead  price  of  gas  produced  by 
Rio  Blanco  or  future  tests  would  be  anywhere 
from  three  to  eight  times  more  than  the  cur- 
rent commercial  wellhead  average. 

It  is  ridiculous  then.  Mr.  Evans  argues,  for 
one  federal  agency — the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission— to  sponsor  a  technology  that  will 
produce  gas  at  least  three  times  the  current 
price  when  another  federal  agency — the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission — keeps  a  firm  hand 
on  the  price  of  wellhead  gas. 

Why  not  simply  have  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  lift  the  price  control  on  gas  at 
the  wellhead?  If  the  price  were  trebled,  you'd 
get  the  exploration  and  discovery  needed  to 
bring  the  nation's  natural  gas  stores  back  in 
balance  with  demand,  he  says. 

URANIUM    EXAMPLE 

That's  what  happened  during  the  uranium 
boom.  The  AEC  increased  the  price  it  would 
pay  for  uranium  to  build  up  a  U.S.  supply 
for  military  needs.  The  Colorado  Platea\i 
swarmed  with  prospectors,  and  the  necessary 
discoveries  were  made. 

But  with  the  wellhead  price  controlled, 
nobody  wants  to  drill  for  gas.  Too  costly  and 
too  risky.  Result,  the  total  footage  of  drilling 
for  oil  and  gas  wells  slipped  from  235  million 
feet  in  1958  to  a  low  of  125  million  in  1971. 

As  for  the  health  hazard.  48  radioactive  ele- 
ments are  created  in  a  fission  explosion  In- 
volving uranium,  he  says.  Particularly  deadly 
and  long  lived  are  Strontium  90  and  Cesium 
137. 

READILY  DISSOLVED 

These  two  elements  are  readily  dissolved  in 
water,  and  should  there  be  water  leakage  into 
the  nuclear  cavity  and  migration  of  the  water 
Into  an  adjacent  drill  hole  with  a  blowout — 
"Consider  what  happened  recently  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, Mich." — then  the  elements  could 
contaminate  surface  water. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  not  all  geol- 
ogists share  Mr.  Evans'  apprehensions  on  the 
accidental  migration  of  the  water  soluble 
radioactive  materials.  The  AEC  has  said  that 
on  the  basis  of  its  tests  at  the  Las  Vegas  test- 
ing site  and  because  of  the  tightly  compacted 
nature  of  the  western  Colorado  gas  forma- 
tions, such  an  occurrence  Is  nearly  impos- 
sible. 

POINTS   TO    IRONY 

Mr.  Evans  finds  a  certain  irony  in  the 
AEC'8  recent  proposal  that  hydraulic  frac- 
turing be  tested  in  Piceance  Basin  of  western 
Colorado  near  where  the  nuclear  fracturing 
testing  took  place. 

"That's  about  like  having  General  Motors 
find  a  substitute  for  the  automobile." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMAPJCS 

Hydraulic  fracturing — Involving  pumping 
Into  tight  formations  under  pressure  to  break 
them  up — has  been  used  by  oil  and  gas  field 
service  companies  for  years,  be  says. 

In  the  early  years,  water  was  the  medium. 
More  recently,  the  medium  Is  liquid  carbon 
dioxide. 
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PINK  SHEET  REPORTS  ON  HISC 
HEARINGS 


HON.  ROGER  H.  ZION 


Clark  for  allowing  himself  to  be  used  as  a 
propaganda  tool  by  the  Communists. 

Copies  of  the  Committee  hearing  are  avail- 
able free  by  writing  to  your  Congressman. 
Urge  him  also  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  Ichord 
travel  bill  which  will  prevent  American  citi- 
zens from  traveling  to  areas  where  soldiers 
or  insurgents  are  fighting  against  the  United 
States.  A  similar  bill  sponsored  by  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond  will  be  coming  up  in  the 
Senate.  So  please  let  your  senators  know 
about  your  feelings  on  this,  too. 


OF   INDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  22.  1973 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  our 
returned  POW's  have  told  us  of  the  ad- 
verse effect  on  their  morale  produced  by 
the  appearance  in  Hanoi  of  American 
ciitzens  active  in  the  antiwar  movement. 
Returned  POW's  have  testfied  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
that  they  were  tortured  to  compel  them 
to  meet  with  American  antiwar  activists. 
Our  committee  has  just  published  the 
transcript  of  hearings  on  "Restraints  on 
Travel  to  Hostile  Areas"  held  May  9  and 
10.  1973. 

This  week's  issue  of  the  Pink  Sheet  on 
the  Left  dated  June  25,  1973  carries  a  re- 
port on  those  hearings.  The  Pink  Sheet 
has  been  a  source  of  valuable  informa- 
tion on  developments  in  the  extremist 
movements  for  the  past  2  years. 

The  Pink  Sheet  article  follows: 
Government  Internal  Security  Committee 

Releases  Report  on  "Jane  Fonda"  Legis- 
lation 

The  U.S.  House  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  has  Just  released  the  transcript  of 
its  hearings  on  a  bill  to  restrict  travel  to 
countries  In  armed  conflict  with  the  United 
States. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been  nick- 
named the  "Jane  Fonda"  bill  by  supporters. 
It  Is  tailored  to  prevent  Jane  Fondas  of  the 
future  from  traveling  to  combat  zones  and 
making  anti-American  propaganda. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  be  voted  on 
by  the  full  House  of  Representatives  within 
the  next  few  weeks. 

The  high  spot  of  the  recently  concluded 
HISC  bearing  on  the  bill  was  the  testimony 
of  Ramsey  Clark,  a  late  '72  visitor  to  Hanoi 
and  a  former  U.S.  Attorney  General. 

Ramsey  Clark,  testifying  on  his  own  behalf 
and  that  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  stated  that  he  was  opposed  to  any 
travel  restrictions  and  had  gone  to  North 
Vietnam  solely  as  an  Individual.  Committee 
Chairman  Richard  Ichord  (D.,  Mo.)  led  off 
the  questioning  by  sharply  challenging 
Clark's  statement  that  he  visited  North  Viet- 
nam as  an  individual.  Ichord  introduced 
documentary  evidence  that  Clark  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  delegation  organized  by  the  Com- 
munist front  Stockholm  Conference  on  Viet- 
nam. 

Congressman  John  Ashbrook  (R.,  Ohio) 
pointed  to  Clark's  hypocrisy  by  revealing  that 
when  the  witness  was  Attorney  General  his 
Justice  Department  had  favored  such  travel 
restrictions  and  Roger  Zion  (R.,  Ind.)  forced 
Clark  to  admit  that  picture  distributed  by 
North  Vietnamese  showing  Clark  standing 
next  to  an  unexploded  bomb  near  a  hospital 
was  phony  propaganda.  Had  the  bomb  really 
been  dropped  at  that  location  it  would  have 
penetrated  the  ground. 

Expressing  the  attitude  of  most  of  the 
Congressmen  present,  Herbert  Burke  (R., 
Pla.)    severely — and    properly — reprimanded 


LAND  REFORM  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 


HON.  JOEL  PRITCHARD 

OF  Washington 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  22.  1973 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
number  of  years  I  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  rural  devel- 
opment in  less-developed  nations,  and 
with  the  close  relationship  of  these  prob- 
lems to  the  basic  issues  of  agricultural 
production  and  mass  violence  in  these 
areas.  Last  December  I  visited  the  Philip- 
pines and  spent  several  days  in  the  deep 
rural  areas  where  the  vast  majority,  70 
percent  in  fact,  of  the  Philippine  popu- 
lation still  lives.  There  I  spoke  with  a 
number  of  tenant  farmers  as  well  as  with 
government  officials,  landowners,  and 
others  affected  by  the  land  situation. 

The  deep  grievances  of  impoverished, 
landless  farmers  have  again  smd  again 
threatened  disruption  and  disintegration 
of  Philippine  society  in  the  generation 
since  independence.  Furthermore,  these 
grievances  are  not  only  dangerous,  they 
are  a  dead  weight  against  agricultural 
production  and  overall  economic  devel- 
opment. 

The  problems  of  rural  development — 
the  threats  of  large  scale  violence,  the 
lack  of  development,  and  the  low  agri- 
cultural productivity,  which  by  the  way 
drives  up  prices  here  by  creating  de- 
mands on  our  own  disappearing  sur- 
pluses— are  many  and  complex. 

Because  of  my  concern  with  these 
problems,  I  was  very  pleased  to  see  in  the 
New  York  Times  for  Sunday,  June  10,  an 
extensive  section,  paid  for  by  the  Philip- 
pine Government,  presenting  that  gov- 
ernment's plans  and  policies  for  the  "New 
Society."  The  presentation  highlighted 
and  emphasized  the  absolute  determina- 
tion of  the  Philippine  Government  to 
proceed  with  a  very  large  scale  land  re- 
form program  which  would  provide  land 
for  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  tenant 
farmers. 

The  presentation  contains  one  of  the 
most  candid  recognitions  of  a  major  so- 
cial problem  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  a 
formal  government  statement,  especially 
one  directed  largely  to  potential  inves- 
tors. It  also  embodies  one  of  the  most  di- 
rect and  public  pledges  for  an  effective 
solution  to  that  problem.  I  believe  that 
the  Philippine  Government  should  be 
praised  for  the  highly  public  commit- 
ment to  the  vital  land  reform  program. 


June  22 y  1973 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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JOHN  J.  LANG 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  22,  1973 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jime 
30,  1973,  the  Northeast  Philadelphia 
Chamber  of  Commerce  will  be  experienc- 
ing a  most  tremendous  loss — ^the  retire- 
ment of  its  executive  director,  Mr.  John 
J.  Lang. 

During  his  10  years  as  executive  direc- 
tor, John  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
in  building  the  chamber  of  commerce 
into  the  vital  community  service  orga- 
nization that  it  is  touay.  He  has  been  an 
invaluable  help  to  me  each  year  in  or- 
ganizing my  annual  business  seminar 
in  Philadelphia.  Whenever  conununity 
organizations  needed  assistance,  John 
could  always  be  counted  on  to  get  the  job 
done.  He  always  found  time  to  talk  to 
groups  in  the  community  and  to  become 
involved  in  promoting  their  orojects. 
i_  The  people  of  northeast  Philadelphia 
will  miss  John  Lang. 

At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Record 

an  article  about  John  that  was  published 

in  the  Evening  Bulletin  in  Philadelphia : 

Surprise  Fete  Honors  Retiring  Chamber 

Aide 

Nearly  100  business  and  civic  leaders  yes- 
terday paid  tribute  to  John  J.  Lang  who  Is 
retiring  June  30  as  executive  director  of  the 
Northeast  Philadelphia  Cbamt>er  of  Com- 
merce. 

Lang,  who  has  held  the  post  since  his  re- 
tirement as  an  official  of  the  Philadelphia 
Gas  Works  10  years  ago,  was  honored  at  a 
surprise  luncheon  hosted  by  the  Prankford 
Klwanis  Club. 

The  luncheon  was  held  at  the  Shack,  7133 
Roosevelt  Blvd. 

In  addition  to  working  as  full-time  execu- 
tive director  of  the  chamber,  Lang  served  as 
managing  director  of  the  Philadelphia  Tex- 
tile Association  and  secretary  of  the  North- 
east Manufacturers'  Association. 

He  retired  at  65  as  a  public  relations  rep- 
resentative for  PGW  In  1963  after  49  years 
with  the  company. 

Prior  to  assuming  the  full-time  executive 
director's  Job,  Lang  served  as  a  director  of 
the  chamber  for  eight  years  and  was  active 
on  a  number  of  Its  committees. 

"John  should  be  known  as  Mr.  Northeast 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  his  efforts  In 
building  the  organization  into  the  commu- 
nity force  it  is  today,"  Robert  B.  Putney, 
chamber  president,  said. 

A  fc«-mer  president  and  member  of  the 
Prankford  Exchange  Club,  Lang  is  a  member 
of  the  Prankford  Luncheon  Club,  founder  of 
the  Inter-Service  Club  Jug  Golf  Tournament 
and  a  former  director  and  member  of  the 
North  Hills  Country  Club. 


MISS  CLARA  SHAUGHNESSY,  1973 
WINNER  OF  THE  CORBETT-FDL- 
TON  AWARD 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  22,  1973 

Mr.    GAYDOS.    Mr.    Speaker,    a   few 
years    ago    Federal   employees   in   the 


Pittsburgh  area  established  an  award  in 
memory  of  two  former  colleagues  of  ours 
in  the  House,  the  late  Robert  J.  Corbett 
and  James  G.  Fulton.  This  award  is  pre- 
sented annually  to  a  Federal  employee 
who  displays  the  highest  degree  of  skill 
and  ability  in  the  administration  of  his 
or  her  duty. 

The  1973  recipient  of  the  Corbett-Ful- 
ton  Award  is  Miss  Clara  Shaughnessy, 
who  attained  national  recognition  for 
her  efforts  In  having  the  position  of 
claims  repres^itative  in  the  Social  Secu- 
lity  district  upgraded.  This  action  ef- 
fected more  than  5,200  employees 
throughout  the  United  States.  Miss 
Shaughnessy  also  was  recognized  for  her 
work  in  the  writing  of  a  contract  geared 
to  the  needs  and  conditions  of  social  se- 
cui-ity  district  and  branch  offices  in  Pexm- 
sylvania. 

In  announcing:  the  award  winner.  Miss 
Mary  M.  Stock,  secretary -treasurer  of 
Pittsburgh's  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees,  described  Miss 
Shaughnessy  as  "the  union  representa- 
tive's union  representative  and  the  Fed- 
eral employee's  employee." 

The  Corbett-Fulton  Award  was  a  high- 
Ught  at  a  recent  dinner  sponsored  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Federal  employees,  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  Board  and  the  Federal 
Business  Association.  The  dinner  itself 
observed  the  90th  anniversary  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  kicked  off 
a  day-long  labor-management  confer- 
ence. 

Principal  speaker  at  the  dlrmer  was 
Royal  L.  Sims  of  Philadelphia,  national 
vice  president  of  the  APGE — APL-CIO. 
Mr.  Sims  paid  tribute  to  Federal  em- 
ployees, noting  they  administer  the  af- 
fairs of  Government  which  touches.  In 
some  way,  the  lives  of  every  American. 
In  discussing  the  relationship  of  labor 
and  management  in  Federal  service,  Mr. 
Sims  astutely  pointed  out  there  should 
be  no  such  division.  As  he  so  aptly  put 
it :  "We  all  own  part  of  the  rock." 

He  did,  however,  touch  on  areas  he  felt 
are  vital  to  continued  improvement  in 
our  system:  Awareness  of  involvement  in 
great  issues  of  society;  a  sensitivity  to 
intangible  outside  issues  and  forces;  an 
understanding  of  not  only  management's 
public  mission  but  the  social,  economic, 
and  cultural  environment  in  which  it 
must  be  achieved;  a  knowledge  of  the 
employee's  ability  and  potential  and 
their  development;  the  need  for  intelli- 
gence, commonsense,  and  human  warmth 
in  knowing  how  to  motivate  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  Pittsljurgh 
branch  of  AFGE,  under  the  capable  lead- 
ership of  Robert  W.  Huffman,  president, 
should  be  commended  for  not  only  recog- 
nizing the  individual  achievement  of  one 
of  their  own  but  also  for  bringing  em- 
ployees and  supervisors  together  in  a 
conference  to  imderstand  and  solve 
mutual  problems. 

I  would  like  to  extend  these  commen- 
dations to  tiiose  who  took  part  in  the 
conference:  Peter  M.  Smith,  personnel 
ofiScer  of  eastern  administrative  office. 
Bureau  of  Mines;  Rev.  Jerome  A.  Dura- 
czynski  of  the  VA  Hospital;  John  F.  Mc- 
Kune,  Director  of  Organization  and  Per- 


sonnel Management,  Department  of  In- 
terior; Arlow  L.  Julian,  Jr.,  chief,  east- 
em  administrative  office.  Bureau  of 
Mines ;  Clyde  M.  Webber,  national  presi- 
dent, AFGE;  Mr.  Sims;  W.  J.  R.  Overath, 
Regional  Administrator,  Labor-Manage- 
ment Services  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor;  Howard  W.  Solomon. 
Executivfc  Secretary,  Federal  Services 
Impasses  Panel;  Harold  Kessler,  chief, 
program  division.  Federal  Labor  Rela- 
tions Council,  and  Jerome  H.  Ross,  na- 
tional representati\e,  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service. 


CONNECTICUT  BUSINESSMAN 
FIGHTS  INFLATION 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

or  coNKEcncxrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  22,  1973 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  action  of  a  Fifth  District,  Connecti- 
cut, businessman  who  has  taken  direct 
and  positive  action  to  combat  rising 
prices  and  inflation. 

Wilton,  Conn.,  automobile  dealer  Bob 
Sharp,  one  of  the  leaders  in  his  field  on 
the  east  coast,  has  voluntarily  reduced 
the  labor  charge  on  all  repair  work  done 
at  his  establishment  by  $1. 

This  reduction,  representing  a  lower- 
ing of  these  charges  by  approximately  8 
percent,  was  undertaken  in  response  to 
Pi'esident  Nixon's  recent  televised  ad- 
dress regarding  the  economy. 

Mr.  GOiart*,  who  is  also  well  known  for 
his  accomplishments  on  the  auto  racing 
ciicuit  driving  for  his  own  Bob  Sharp 
racing  team,  admitted  his  individual 
action  would  have  little  national  imiract 
in  controlling  inflation,  but  expressed  the 
hope  that  other  auto  dealers  would  follow 
his  lead  and  that  a  broad  segment  of  the 
public  could  benefit  from  lower  automo- 
bile maintenance  and  repair  costs. 

Mr.  Sharp  stressed  that  this  reduction 
of  costs  would  be  absorbed  by  the  com- 
pany and  that  his  employees'  paychecks 
trould  not  be  affected. 

I  bring  this  action  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  as  an  estample  of  trulj' 
public -spirited  behavior  Dy»  a  business- 
man. 

Mr.  Sharp  has  demonstrated  a  real 
concern  for  our  present  problems  and 
has  given  more  than  lipservice  to  deal- 
ing with  them.  I  offer  him  my  congratu- 
lations and  I  hope  more  businessmen  in 
Connecticut  and  throughout  the  Nation 
will  be  moved  by  his  example  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  one  of  the  major  root  causes 
of  inflation. 

Such  individual  initiative  by  the  busi- 
nessmen of  America,  if  carried  out  na- 
tionwide, would  be  the  surest  and  fastest 
way  of  dealing  with  the  rampant  infla- 
tion threatening  our  economy. 
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THE  HIGH  PRICE  OP  POOD:  A 
MATTER  OP  TASTE 


HON.  TOM  STEED 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  22.  1973 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  now 
and  then  even  the  Washington  Post 
prints  something  worthy  of  being  re- 
peated. 

Such  is  the  case,  in  my  opinion,  of 
the  article  in  the  Priday,  June  22,  issue 
written  by  columnist  George  Will  on  the 
subject:  "The  High  Price  of  Food:  A 
Matter  of  Taste." 

I  compliment  Mr.  Will  on  the  clever 
and  effective  way  he  has  pointed  out  the 
basic  and  most  Important  factor  bearing 
upon  our  Nation's  economic  problems  to- 
day. I  doubt  if  many  of  my  urban  ori- 
ented colleagues  will  find  this  article  very 
plefising,  since  it  pulls  away  the  false 
curtain  of  hypocrisy  behind  which  so 
many  have  hidden  when  blame  had  to  be 
fixed.  They  still  like  to  make  the  poor 
old  farmer  the  whipping  boy. 

The  article  follows : 

Thi  High  Price  or  Food:  A  Matteb  or 

Taste 

(By  George  WUl) 

A  few  months  ago  when  Meat  Boycott  Chic 
was  In  full  flower,  the  media  featured  house- 
wives Incandescent  with  rage  because  high 
meat  prices  were  "forcing"  them  to  subsist 
on  "hot  dogs  and  TV  dinners."  If  American 
consumers  are  too  dim  to  understand  that 
hot  dogs  are  a  dreadfully  expensive  way  to 
buy  protein,  or  that  the  price  of  a  TV  dinner 
Includes  about  as  much  for  the  preparation 
as  for  food,  then  Mr.  Nixon  can  be  partially 
forgiven  for  treating  us  like  "a  child  In  the 
family." 

In  his  June  13  economic  speech  the  Presi- 
dent did  Just  that.  He  eschewed  "seemingly 
simple  gimmicks."  Instead,  he  "froze"  just 
about  everything,  saying:  "We  must  not  let 
controls  become  a  narcotic — and  we  must  not 
become  addicted."  He  promised  that  the 
freeze  will  be  followed  by  "a  new  and  more 
effective  system  of  controls"  designed — you 
guessed  It — "to  get  us  out  of  a  controlled 
economy." 

Mr.  Nixon  probably  understands  that 
whlney,  spoiled,  irrational  consumers  have 
no  objection  to  the  national  penchant  for 
talking  flapdoodle  about  the  economy.  But 
surely  It  is  sensible  to  distinglush  between 
general  inflation  and  some  of  the  more  con- 
spicuous price  rises  that  are  not  Just  mani- 
festations of  the  general  inflation. 

The  principal  cause  of  general  inflation  is 
government  spending.  It  is  understandable 
that  Mr.  Nixon  did  not  dwell  on  this  fact  in 
his  speech.  It  is  an  unpromising  topic  for 
the  author  of  an  FY  1974  budget  that  calls 
for  spending  twice  as  much  as  LBJ  spent  in 
1966  even  while  LBJ  was  escalating  wars 
against  North  Vietnam  and  poverty.  Mr. 
Nixon's  latest  budget  calls  for  spending  919 
billion  more  than  was  spent  last  year — an  in- 
crease larger  than  the  sum  of  all  federal 
budgets  from   1789  through  1906. 

Tes,  sure,  this  budget  was  announced  by 
Mr.  Nixon  and  denounced  by  his  critics  as 
an  austerity  budget.  More  flapdoodle,  all 
around. 

The  public  is  grousing  most  about  a  few 
prices  it  considers  "unreasonable,"  especially 
food  and  gasoline  prices.  These  prices  con- 
tribute to  the  general  Inflation  statistics,  but 
they  are  not  Just  part  of  the  general  Inflation, 
any  more  than  is  the  price  paid  a  scalper  for 
Redskins  tickets.  These  prices  have  to  do 
with  uncomfortable — but  Inevitable  and  pre- 
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dlctable     and     irreversible — supply-demand 
situations. 

Tastes  are  changing.  Paychecks,  like  peo- 
ple, are  getting  fatter.  Today  people  want  to 
eat  more,  and  to  eat  more  expensive  things. 
And  they  want  to  buy  a  convenience  com- 
ponent in  what  they  insist  on  thinking  of  as 
a  simple  food  bill. 

Mr.  Nixon  says  he  wants  to  "make  it  possi- 
ble to  produce  meat  and  eggs  and  milk  at 
prices  you  can  afford."  But  he  must  know 
that  most  of  those  who  are  complaining 
loudest  can  afford  to  pay  today's  prices — and 
more — for  good  diets.  In  1930  Americans 
spent  23.4  per  cent  of  their  Incomes  on  food. 
In  1960,  20  per  cent.  Until  recently,  15.7 
per  cent,  and  only  12.3  per  cent  on  food  pre- 
pared in  the  home. 

The  "problem"  today  is  that  more  Ameri- 
cans— and  more  disagreeable  foreigners — can 
afford  to  pay  more  for  more  and  better  food. 
Give  a  man  here  or  abroad  milk  and  the 
greedy  wretch  will  want  beef.  And  soon  the 
American  consumer  starts  complaining  about 
the  consequences  of  a  demand  ( Including  his 
own)  that  is  growing  faster,  worldwide,  than 
the  food  supply.  Such  complaining  Is  not 
realistic. 

Regarding  gasoline,  Mr.  Nixon  promises 
Phase  rv  "measures"  (not,  of  course,  wicked 
controls)  to  stabilize  (without,  of  course, 
controlling)  the  price  of  gasoline.  These 
measures  will  try  to  Insure  that  excessive 
demand  does  not  lead  to  price  Increases  that 
would  dampen  the  large  VS.  portion  of  the 
soaring  worldwide  demand  that  Is  causing 
the  scarcity.  That  is  not  realistic. 

But  the  t»ox  popuH  Is  hitting  C  over  high 
C  about  food  and  gasoline  prides,  and  Mr. 
Nixon  is  not  deaf.  Would  that  he  were! 

Keepmg  down  gasoline  prices  will  stimu- 
late consumption — and  oil  imports.  That  will 
hurt  the  balance  of  payments  as  will  the  pro- 
posed restraints  on  agricultural  exports.  So 
perhaps  there  will  be  another  devaluation, 
with  another  Increase  In  the  cost  of  imports, 
and  another  easing  of  competitive  pressure 
on  domestic  industries.  As  an  anti-inflation 
program,  this  is  not  realistic. 

Liberals,  most  of  whom  favor  controls,  ac- 
cuse conservatives,  most  of  whom  oppose 
controls,  of  being  "unrealistic"  about  the 
dynamics  of  social  change,  and  of  wanting 
to  "turn  back  the  clock."  It  is  true  that 
conservatives  often  are  not  au  courant  con- 
cerning the  most  recently  discovered  laws  of 
social  behavior. 

But  conservatives  do  have  a  firm  grasp  on 
one  arcane  law,  to  wit:  when  peoples'  ap- 
petite for  something  Is  increasing  faster 
than  the  supply  of  that  something,  the  price 
often  goes  up.  And  if  It  goes  up  far  enough, 
people  usually  don't  want  so  much  of  it.  Or, 
as  the  boys  at  the  serious  quarterlies  say, 
most  demand  is  price  elastic. 

As  for  "turning  back  the  clock,"  that  is  Mr. 
Nixon's  stunt,  and  his  liberal  critics  are 
merely  complaining  that  he  did  not  turn  it 
back  far  enough.  He  turned  It  back  by  man- 
dating prices  at  the  June  1-8  levels,  but  his 
critics  say  prices  were  "unreasonably"  high 
then. 

I  will  leave  It  to  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  fellow 
controllers  to  argue  about  the  day  or  week  or 
year  or  decade  in  which  prices  were  at  a  level 
"reasonable"  for  today.  But  it  might  be  Jolly 
good  fun  for  Mr.  Nixon  next  time  around 
(and  there  will  be  a  next  time)  to  mandate 
prices  at  levels  prevailing  (say)  June  1-8, 
1933,  when  there  was  a  sort  of  heavy  econom- 
ic frost  on  everything. 

Unrealistic,  you  say?  Well,  God  forbid  un- 
reallsm  in  economic  policy.  The  grim  women 
of  the  meat  boycott  would  not  stand  for  It. 

Today  some  of  these  women  can  be  seen 
In  Chevy  Chase  supermarkets,  complaining 
all  the  way  from  the  meat  counter  to  the 
checkout  counter  about  paying  an  extra 
quarter  for  a  steak.  Then  they  plunk  down 
50  cents  for  a  lottery  ticket,  load  their  sacks 
of  potato  chips  and  soft  drinks  into  a  large 
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station  wagon,  roll  up  the  power  assisted 
windows,  turn  on  the  air  conditioning,  and 
start  complaining  again  about  "unreason- 
able" prices. 


MINIMUM  WAGE  BILL 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  22,  1973 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  following  the 
adoption  of  the  minimum  wage  bill  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  several 
overzealous  political  persons  decided  to 
project  themselves  into  the  picture  by 
criticizing  my  vote.  I  note  that  one  poli- 
tician, in  particular,  who  is  currently 
seeking  reelection  to  the  New  Jersey  As- 
sembly this  coming  November  was  quite 
critical  of  my  vote  but  distorted  the  fact 
that  I  have  supported  the  minimum  wage 
projections  on  a  more  orderly  progres- 
sion of  scale.  It  is  quite  apparent  that 
this  is  why  he  is  in  the  lower  House  of 
the  New  Jersey  Legislature  because  with- 
out any  equivocation  he  has  ex- 
hibited his  unknowledgeable  intemperate 
mouthings  without  regard  to  the  whole 
story. 

May  I  call  to  your  attention,  Mr. 
Speaker  and  to  all  of  those  who  are  in- 
terested, an  editorial  that  appeared  in 
the  Detroit  Pree  Press  on  June  11,  1973. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Detroit 
Pree  Press  is  not  a  conservative  sub- 
scriber to  the  news  media  but  to  find 
such  a  frank  explanation  should  leave 
no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
critical  as  to  what  we  were  trying  to  ac- 
complish in  the  House.  It  is  deplorable 
that  the  shortsightedness  of  some  of  my 
colleagues  may  cause  the  loss  of  employ- 
ment to  those  persons  who  work  in  the 
domestic  field  and  to  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica who  need  jobs  to  augment  their 
school  money. 

I  also  include  a  copy  of  the  remarks  of 
Congressman  John  N.  Erlenborn  of  Il- 
linois that  adequately  explain  the  po- 
sition I  took  on  the  floor  of  the  House: 
(Prom  the  Detroit  Pree  Press,  June  11,  1973] 
EDiroRiAL  Assails  House  Package 

Like  the  decision  to  double  the  President's 
recommendations  for  Social  Security  bene- 
fits made  by  the  last  Congress,  this  new  Con- 
gress has  gone  far  beyond  Mr.  Nixon's  own 
high  but  reasonable  recommendations. 

The  President  had  supjiorted  a  proposal 
to  increase  the  minimum  hourly  wage  from 
(1.60  to  $1.90  this  year,  $2.10  a  year  later 
and  $2.20  after  two  years.  He  would  not 
have  Included  any  new  workers  in  the  cover- 
age, and  advocated  a  "youth  differential"  for 
beginners  or  summer  Jot>-seekers. 

The  House  went  way  beyond  it.  It  voted 
for  a  $2  minimum  this  year  and  $2.20  next 
year.  It  Jacked  up  the  rate  for  agricultural 
workers,  who  now  get  a  minimum  of  $1.30  an 
hour,  to  a  schedule  which  would  reach  the 
same  $2.20  rate  in  1976. 

It  Included  an  estimated  one  million 
household  domestics,  not  now  covered,  and 
put  them  on  a  schedule  which  will  reach 
the  $2.20  level  In  1975.  It  extended  coverage 
to  about  five  million  federal,  state  and  local 
government  employees,  and  by  a  narrow 
margin  beat  down  the  youth  differential. 

It  will  affect  those  It  was  designed  to 
help,  but  the  effect,  we  fear,  will  be  disas- 
trous. It  will,  quite  simply,  price  a  lot  of 
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Jobs  out  of  existence.  Invite  evasion  of  the 
law  and,  at  the  same  time.  Increase  the 
pressure  by  those  already  at  or  above  the 
mlnlmums  for  greater  Inflationary  Increases. 
No  one  needs  to  be  told  there  is  a  shortage 
of  Jobs  for  teenagers  this  summer  and,  we 
imagine,  there  are  plenty  of  teenagers  who 
would  be  willing  to  work  for  $1.60  or  $1.60 
an  hour.  But  if  an  employer  is  forced  to 
pay  $2,  the  Job  will  cease  to  exist.  Most  super- 
market baggers  have  already  vanished,  and 
the  restaurant  busboy  is  an  endangered 
species.  This  proposed  24  ptercent  immediate 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage  could  well 
finish  them  off. 

We  question  whether  the  inclusion  of 
domestic  helpers  is  even  constitutional.  Con- 
gress derives  its  power  to  set  minimum  wages 
from  the  interstate  commerce  clause.  It  taxes 
the  imagination  to  consider  domestic  help 
interstate  commerce,  even  if  the  maid  In 
Toledo  spends  some  time  dusting  Grand 
Rapids  furniture  or  watching  a  television  set 
made  In  Japan.  The  same  constitutional 
question  applies  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ment workers. 

Even  If  It  is  constitutional.  It  is  damag- 
ing. .  .  .  Call  it  slave  labor  if  you  will,  but 
$6  or  $8  a  day  Is  considered  the  going  rate 
In  much  of  the  nation.  If  the  legal  rate  goes 
up  to  $16  for  an  eight-hour  day,  the  Jobs  wUl 
disappear  In  whole  or  to  part,  or  householder 
and  helper  will  collude  to  break  the  law. 

Further,  over  the  long  run,  this  bUl  will 
force  wages  and  prices  up  all  along  the  line. 
The  worker  now  getting  $2  will,  reasonably 
enough  also  want  a  25  percent  Increase  to 
$2.50.  The  worker  getting  $2.50  will  hardly 
be  content. 

Fortunately,  the  key  vote  on  the  bill,  a 
Republican  substitute,  was  only  defeated  by 
a  fairly  slim  margin,  218-199.  although  the 
record  vote  on  the  bill  Itself  was  287-130.  This 
means  that  U  the  Senate  passes  the  House 
version  and  Mr.  Nixon  vetoes  it,  his  chances 
are  good  of  being  upheld  in  the  House. 
We  think  he  should  and  expect  he  will. 
A  minimum  wage  bill  on  which  I  have 
worked  hard  for  nearly  three  years  lost  out 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  June  6.  The 
Democratic  majority  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  had  reported  a  bill  to  raise 
the  minimum  from  its  present  $1.60  to  $2  al- 
most Immediately,  and  on  to  $2.20  a  year 
afterward. 

Following  the  practice  of  last  year,  I  had 
fostered  the  Erlenborn  Substitute  which 
would  have  raised  the  mlnlmums  at  a  more 
leisurely  rate.  The  substitute  was  defeated 
199  to  218  In  the  first  vote  of  a  long  after- 
noon and  evening. 

Finally,  at  8  p.m.,  the  committee's  bill 
passed  287  to  130.  I  voted  against  It. 

The  question  has  been  before  our  General 
Labor  Subcommittee  since  1971;  and  I  have 
been  advocating  the  more  moderate  ap- 
proach, as  expressed  In  the  substitute.  Prom 
the  start,  I  have  been  itrged  not  to  seek  a 
compromise.  "The  minimum  wage  is  too  high 
now,"  this  argument  goes.  "Raise  it  and  you 
will  only  cause  employers  to  hire  fewer  people 
In  low-paid  Jobs.  Don't  compromise;  Just 
vote  No." 

The  margin  of  defeat  explains  why  I  did 
not  take  this  advice.  When  I  offered  the  com- 
promise last  year;  I  won  by  26  votes.  This 
year,  I  lost  by  19  votes;  and  when  I  simply 
voted  No,  I  lost  by  157. 

Senators  Peter  Domlnlck  of  Colorado  and 
Robert  Taft  of  Ohio  will  try  for  a  moderate 
bui  in  the  Senate,  so  we  still  hope  for  some 
measure  of  success. 

If  the  bill  which  passed  the  House  becomes 
law,  however,  there  will  be  some  marked 
changes  in  the  American  economy,  and  they 
will  be  felt  In  some  surprising  places.  Sev- 
eral classes  of  workers  wUl  be  affected  for 
the  first  time,  among  them,  employees  of 
federal,  state,  and  local  governments,  and 
domestic  workers.  Additionally,  transit  work- 
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ers  will  come  under  a  special  overtime  provi- 
sion for  the  first  time. 

Transit  companies  are  In  a  precarious  posi- 
tion, and  may  be  hard  hit  if  they  must 
change  their  traditional  way  of  handling 
overtime. 

The  inclusion  of  government  workers  will 
have  a  spotty  effect.  Federal  workers  will  be 
exempt  from  overtime  provisions,  and  so  will 
police  and  firemen.  Even  so,  the  House-passed 
bill  will  markedly  raise  the  cost  of  state  and 
local  government. 

Most  urban  and  suburban  domestic  work- 
ers (except  baby  sitters)^ apparently  are  now 
paid  more  than  the  minimum  wage.  What 
Impresses  me  here  is  the  enforcement  prob- 
lem. A  domestic  worker  may  have  five  or  six 
employers,  and  even  a  dozen  employers  for 
one  worker  are  not  unusual.  It  will  be  Inter- 
esting to  see  the  number  of  bureaucrats  re- 
quired to  enforce  this  section. 

The  big  battle  concerned  the  youth  dif- 
ferential. It  is  a  key  part  of  the  Erlenborn 
Substitute.  It  would  provide  that  a  16-  or  17- 
year-old  youth  could  work  for  six  months 
at  a  lower  rate  (usually  80  per  cent)  than 
older  workers.  The  youth  rate  also  would  ap- 
ply to  full-time  students. 

Unemployment  among  young  people  is  dis- 
proportionately high — presently  at  15  per 
cent  for  all,  but  at  30  per  cent  for  non- 
whites. 

The  bin  which  passed  the  House  would 
continue  student  work  provisions  which  are 
so  bound  up  in  red  tape  that  only  37,000 
students  get  the  advantage  of  them. 


PUBLIC  COMMITMENT  TO  A  WAR 
ON  POVERTY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  22,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  public 
opinion  polls,  I  know,  are  closely  scru- 
tinized and  carefully  considered  by  my 
colleagues  in  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  Congressional  Record  readers,  the 
details  of  a  television  poll  conducted  by 
George  Gallup,  Jr. 

I  feel  certain  that  these  findings  will  be 
of  great  interest  to  those  of  us  who  at- 
tempt to  forge  and  implement  public 
policy. 

Poverty  Projects  Favored  in  a  Poll — Re- 
gional Plan  Survey  Finds  Strong  Trend 
FOR  Them 

(By  John  Sibley) 
A  television  poll  of  the  New  York  metro- 
politan region  shows  that  citizens  strongly 
favor  a  broad  range  of  public  programs  to 
alleviate  poverty. 

Among  other  things,  81  per  cent  called 
for  expanded  pre-school  education  and 
daycare  for  children  of  working  mothers. 

A  majority  favored  changes  In  school 
attendance  boundaries  for  more  integration 
within  walking  distance. 

Guaranteed  jobs  for  al!  who  want  to  work 
were  approved  by  51  per  cent.  And  36  per 
cent  favored  Government  Jobs  for  some  of 
the  unemployed. 

The  survey  was  one  in  a  five-part  series 
conducted  by  George  Gallup  Jr.  for  the  Re- 
gional Plan  Association,  entitled  "Choices 
for  '76."  The  questions  were  presented  In  a 
one-hour  telecast  over  virtually  every  tele- 
vision station  in  the  region  from  New  Haven 
to  Trenton. 

The  pollsters  have  acknowledged  that  their 
respondents  are  not  a  representative  sam- 
pling of  the  region's  population. 
"What  we  have,"  Mr.  Gallup  said  recently 
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"l8  the  opinion  of  pec^Ie  who  tend  to  be 
citizen  activists.  They  are  likely  to  belong  to 
civic  and  political  organizations  and  to  know 
how  to  make  their  views  felt." 

In  the  survey  on  poverty,  51  per  cent  said 
the  government  should  guarantee  a  mini- 
mum income  for  everybody  in  need. 

Asked  what  the  minimum  should  be  for  a 
family  of  four,  12  per  cent  said  It  should  be 
$2,400,  21  per  cent  said  $4,200,  11  per  cent 
said  $5,000  and  8  per  cent  said  $6,500. 

However,  41  per  cent  said  there  should  be 
no  minimum  income  and  the  remainder  said 
they  had  no  opinion. 

Asked  whether  they  favored  higher  Federal 
Income  taxes  for  "people  with  higher  in- 
comes," 71  per  cent  voted  "yes,"  24  per  cent 
"no"  and  6  per  cent  "no  opinion." 

Asked  whether  state  and  local  authorities 
should  rely  less  on  sales  and  property  taxes 
and  more  on  income  taxes,  the  respondents 
were  61  per  cent  in  favor,  32  per  cent  op- 
posed and  7  per  cent  undecided. 


PRESIDENT  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 


OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  22,  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
public  figures  in  American  history. 

A  Member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, majority  leader  of  the  Senate. 
Vice  President  and,  finally.  President  of 
the  United  States — Lyndon  Johnson 
brought  a  combination  of  energy  and  in- 
telligence and  compassion  to  his  respon- 
sibilities imusual  to  find  in  any  person. 

Everyone  who  came  to  know  the  late 
President  will  have  his  own  recollections 
of  him. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  remember  partic- 
ularly the  visit  President  Johnson  made 
to  my  hometown  of  South  Bend,  Ind., 
in  early  1964  to  survey  the  impact  on  our 
community  of  the  shutdown  in  late  1963 
of  the  Studebaker  automotive  plant.  And 
I  continued  to  be  grateful  for  the  assist- 
ance he  provided  to  help  the  people  of 
St.  Joseph  County  recover  from  that  eco- 
nomic blow. 

And  I  remember  as  well,  Mr.  Speaker, 
another  visit  President  Johnson  paid  to 
my  district,  to  the  small  community  in 
Elkhart  County,  of  Dunlap.  which  had 
been  devastated  by  a  tornado,  and  I  re- 
call with  continuing  appreciation  the 
comfort  the  presence  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  meant  to  the  citizens 
of  that  small  commimity. 

In  terms  of  President  Johnson's  lead- 
ership on  crucial  national  issues,  I  am 
sure  that  what  most  impressed  me — and 
many  others — was  the  depth  of  his  com- 
mitment to  improving  education  and 
health  for  the  American  i>eople,  to  the 
eradication  of  the  curse  of  poverty  in 
a  wealthy  land,  and  to  the  translation 
into  reality  of  the  American  dream  of 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all  citizens, 
regardless  of  their  race  or  color,  their 
religion  or  national  origin. 

We  all  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
great  tragedy  that  afflicted  the  Presi- 
dency of  Lyndon  Johnson  was  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

But  no  matter  our  views  on  the  war. 
all  Americans  can,  I  believe,  applaud 
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Lyndon  Johnson  and  pay  tribute  to  his 
memory  for  his  remarkable  and  gifted 
leadership  In  so  many  ways  to  make  a 
better  nation  for  all  our  people. 


FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  22.  1973 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  will  soon  be  asked  to  put  its 
final  stamp  of  approval  on  the  proposed 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973  as 
House  and  Senate  conferees  resolve  dif- 
ferences between  the  respective  versions 
of  S.  502.  I  am  concerned  lest  the  bill 
finally  approved  by  the  conference  con- 
tain a  provision  in  it  designed  to  ex- 
empt a  project  in  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
from  Federal  law. 

The  project  is  the  controversial  "North 
Expressway"  part  of  the  proposed  reloca- 
tion of  UJ3.  Highway  281.  A  9.6  mile  sec- 
tion will  serve  the-  north-south  traffic 
corrider  between  downtown  San  Antonio 
and  the  San  Antonio  International  Air- 
port by  connecting  Interstate  Highway 
35  and  existing  U.S.  281  and  Loop  410. 
The  current  plan  is  to  construct  the  ex- 
pressway through  the  Olmos  Basin  and 
Brackenridge  Park  areas.  The  park  com- 
plex contains  the  San  Antonio  25oo,  San 
Jacinto  Park.  Olmos  Basin  picnic  area, 
two  golf  courses,  an  open  air  threater, 
sunken  gardens,  Franklin  Fields,  the 
Alamo  Stadium,  playing  fields,  hiking 
trails,  and  undeveloped  lands. 

The  Texas  Highway  Department  and 
the  city  of  San  Antonio  seek  special  ac- 
tion by  Congress  to  exempt  the  project 
from  the  requirements  of  section  4(f)  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  Act, 
as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  section  1653  (f) 
and  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act. 

In  approving  section  4(f)  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Act,  the 
Congress  said: 

It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  national 
policy  that  special  effort  should  be  made  to 
preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  the  country- 
side and  public  park  and  recreation  lands, 
wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuge,  and  historic 
sites. 

Section  4(f)  directs  that  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  not  approve  any  pro- 
gram or  project  which  requires  the  use 
of  the  above  resources  unless  there  "is 
no  feasible  and  prudent  alternative  to 
the  use  of  such  land"  and  such  program 
"includes  all  possible  planning  to  mini- 
mize harm"  to  such  park,  recreational 
area,  wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuge,  or 
historic  site  resulting  from  such  use.  The 
Congress  reconfirmed  its  intent  to  afford 
priority  protection  to  park  lands  and 
similar  areas  in  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1968. 

In  1969,  the  Congress  approved  addi- 
tional landmark  legislation— the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  section  4321  et  seq.) .  In  this  act. 
Congress  articulated  the  need  to  exam- 
ine and  evaluate  the  impact  of  all  types 
of  federally  assisted  projects.  The  Con- 
gress determined,  that — 
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It  la  the  continuing  responsibility  of  the 
federal  government  to  use  aU  practicable 
means  consistent  with  other  essential  con- 
sideration of  national  policy  to  improve  and 
coordinate  federal  plans,  functions,  programs 
and  resources  to  the  end  that  the  Nation 
may  .  .  .  preserve  Important  historic,  cul- 
tural, and  natural  aspects  of  our  national 
heritage,  and  maintain,  wherever  possible,  an 
environment  which  supports  diversity,  and 
variety  In  individual  choice. 

To  achieve  this  end,  the  Congress  di- 
rected in  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  act, 
ttiat  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  CJovern- 
ment  shall : 

(C)  Include  In  every  recommendation  or 
report  on  proposals  for  legislation  and  other 
major  federal  actions  significantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment,  a 
detailed  statement  by  the  responsible  offi- 
cial on — 

(I)  the  environmental  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action, 

(II)  any  adverse  environmental  effects 
which  cannot  be  avoided  should  the  pro- 
posal be  Implemented, 

(ill)   alternatives  to  the  proposed  action, 
(Iv)  the  relationship  between  local  short- 
term   uses   of   man's   environment   and   the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity,  and 

(V)  any  Irreversible  and  Irretrievable  com- 
mitments of  resources  which  would  be  In- 
volved In  the  proposed  action  should  it  be 
Implemented. 

Both  sections  4ff)  and  102(C)  clearly 
require  only  the  rational  approach  to 
physical  and  social  planning  that  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation  have  demanded 
and  expect — full  knowledge  and  imder- 
standing  of  the  total  effect  of  a  public 
works  project — highway,  airport,  reser- 
voir, or  other  facility.  What  are  the  long- 
term  benefits?  Are  the  long-term  costs, 
public  and  private,  worth  paying?  In  the 
absence  of  this  information  no  major 
public  project — Federal,  State,  or  local 
should  be  authorized  or  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed. 

On  August  13,  1970,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  upon  request  of  the  State 
of  Texas  authorized  Federal  participa- 
tion in  the  North  Expressway.  The 
State  of  Texas  thus  voluntarily  submit- 
ted itself  to  Federal  law  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  controversial  nature  of  the 
project  and  applicable  Federal  statutes. 
The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth 
Circuit  has  subsequently  enjoined  the 
Texas  Highway  Department  from  con- 
structing the  proposed  North  Express- 
way through  the  Brackenridge-Olmos 
parklands  for  failure  to  provide  the 
proper  environmental  impact  statements. 

Now  the  Texas  Highway  Department 
and  the  city  of  San  Antonio  seek  special 
legislation  by  Congress  to  permit  it  to 
"repay"  the  Federal  aid  received  to  date 
for  the  North  Expressway  and  complete 
construction  within  the  parks  utilizing 
State  and  local  funds. 

In  response  to  a  plea  from  the  State 
the  Senate-passed  version  of  S.  502  con- 
tained a  section  terminating  the  Federal- 
aid  relationship  for  the  North  Express- 
way. The  House,  wisely,  I  believe,  avoided 
immersing  itself  in  such  controversial 
issues  by  not  adopting  a  similar  pro- 
vision in  the  House  bill.  However,  I  am 
concerned  that  the  Senate  provision  will 
be  incorporated  into  the  conference  re- 
port. Such  legislation  would  be  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  with  serious  national 
ramifications.  Congress  will  have  begun 
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the  task  of  undercutting,  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis,  its  own  environmental  safe- 
guards. 

The  North  Expressway/Brackenridge 
Park  and  Olmos  Basin  conflict  has  been 
described  as  "a  unique  problem."  Yet 
data  available  from  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration  and  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  do  not  support 
this  assumption.  Highway  encroachment 
of  parklands,  recreation  aresis,  historic 
sites,  and  wildlife  refuges  has  been  and 
continues,  to  be  a  widespread  national 
problem. 

From  January  1,  1970,  through  De- 
cember 31,  1972,  the  Coimcil  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  reported  85  completed 
environmental  impact  statements  and 
161  draft  statements  specifically  deal- 
ing with  highways  routed  through  parks 
and  similar  areas.  This  is  a  total  of  246 
highway/park  encroachment  situations 
over  a  3-year  period. 

In  1972  alone,  107  draft  and  64  final 
section  4(f)  statements  were  either  in 
process  or  completed.  Each  statement, 
both  draft  and  final,  generally  refers  to 
a  specific  situation  where  a  highway  is 
impacting  on  a  park  or  similar  area. 
Thus,  in  the  last  calendar  year,  171 
situations  similar  to  Brackenridge  Park 
were  developing. 

The  courts  have  been  and  continue  to 
be  an  effective  forum  through  which  to 
resolve  conflicts  similar  to  that  in  San 
Antonio.  According  to  a  compilation  by 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
about  one-third  of  the  cases  in  which 
individuals  or  groups  have  challenged 
highway  routing  decisions  have  been 
completely  resolved,  and  most  of  the 
others  are  in  various  stages  of  resolution. 
To  exempt  the  San  Antonio  case  from 
the  judicial  process  would  encourage  dis- 
putants to  seek  similar  congressional  in- 
tervention and  would  subvert  the  exist- 
ing mechanism  for  resolutions  of  these 
proliferating  conflicts.  If  Congress  inter- 
cedes in  this  case  we  will  have  estab- 
lished the  precedent  of  intervening  in 
specific  highway  disputes  whenever  a 
State  highway  department  finds  Itself 
enjoined  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
laws.  If  the  Texas  Highway  Department 
is  granted  specific  relief  here  then  other 
State  highway  departments  now  under 
an  injunction  could  demand  similar  leg- 
islation. On  what  basis  could  we  refuse 
their  requests? 

CHRONOLOGY 

This  matter  was  under  consideration 
in  the  92d  Congress.  At  that  time.  Con- 
gressman John  Dingell  described  the 

series  of  events  surrounding  the  San  An- 
tonio controversy.  Following  is  the  per- 
tinent section  of  his  statement  with  an 
update  of  the  events  since  last  year — 
Congressional  Record,  volume  118,  part 
24.  pages  31872-31873: 
Highway  Interests  Seek  to  Subvert  and  Un- 
dermine Envibonmental  Laws 

The  San  Antonio  highway  was  first  sug- 
gested In  the  mldflftles  by  the  San  Antonio 
City  Council.  In  1960'the  Texas  Highway  De- 
partment recommended  two  alternate  routes 
for  the  road — one  of  which  would  go  through 
the  Brackenridge -Olmos  Parklands. 

In  1961.  a  bond  Issue  passed  for  acquisition 
of  the  right-of-way.  But,  according  to  our 
distinguished  former  colleague,  now  a  Fed- 
eral judge,  Homer  Thornberry,  "No  particular 
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route  was  specified  on  the  proposition  as  It 
appeared  on  the  voters'  ballots." 

In  1963,  the  State  settled  on  the  park 
route. 

After  Congress  enacted  section  4(f)  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Act  of  1966, 
which  is  aimed  at  preserving  our  parklands, 
the  San  Antonio  Conservation  Society  In 
1967  requested  that  a  different  route  be 
selected.  When  their  request  was  denied,  the 
society  filed  a  lawsuit  In  December  1967. 

In  January  1966,  the  then  Secretary  of 
Transportation  said  there  had  been  no  ap- 
proval by  DOT  for  this  right  of  way,  and  In 
April  1968  he  sought  an  analysis  of  the 
project. 

On  September  23,  1968,  the  DOT  Secretary 
gave  conditional  approval,  but  it  never  was 
effective,  because  in  February  1969  the  fatate 
refused  to  accept  the  conditions. 

On  December  23,  1969,  DOT  Secretary  John 
A.  Volpe  approved  two  end  segments  outside 
the  park,  but  not  the  middle  section  In  the 
park,  and  called  for  a  study  of  the  park  sec- 
tion. But  In  January  1970,  the  State  objected 
to  this  approval  and  In  April  1970  refused  to 
make  the  study. 

But  on  August  4,  1970 — after  enactment  of 
NEPA — the  State  reversed  Itself  and  agreed 
to  the  study  if  Federal  funds  would  be  avail- 
able Immediately  for  the  two  end  segments. 

On  August  13,  1970,  Secretary  Volpe  agreed 
and  on  August  24,  1970,  bids  were  authorized. 

On  September  1,  1970,  when  the  citizens 
learned  of  this,  the  lawsuit  was  revived 
"claiming  they  had  found  out  about  the 
Secretary's  action  only  through  the  news- 
paper." 

The  August  18,  1972,  Senate  report  on  S. 
3939  states — Senate  Report  No.  92-1081,  on 
page  42: 

"The  State  obtained  Initial  route  approval 
from  the  Federal  Highway  Administrator  and 
purchased  all  right-of-ways  and  completed 
all  relocation  with  approximately  $7  million 
In  State  and  local  funds  prior  to  the  changes 
In  Federal  law  which  now  Involve  It  In  legal 
controversy.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
approved  the  letting  of  construction  con- 
tracts prior  to  recent  Federal  court  decisions 
defining  the  standard  by  which  the  admin- 
istrative approval  was  to  be  reviewed.  Thus, 
the  project  has  twice  been  caught  by  changes 
in  Federal  law  and  procedures  affecting  Its 
completion  as  a  Federal-aid  project." 

According  to  our  former  colleague.  Judge 
Thornberry,  the  State  did  not  obtain  any 
approval  from  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istrator prior  to  enactment  of  section  4(f)  or 
NEPA.  Moreover,  DOT'S  approval  of  construc- 
tion contracts  for  the  two  end  segments  oc- 
curred 8  months  after  NEPA  was  enacted 
Into  law  on  January  1,  1970,  and  well  after 
the  court  case  had  been  filed. 

Thus,  the  project  was  not  "caught,"  either 
twice  or  even  once,  "by  changes  in  Federal 
law  and  procedures." 

In  the  lawsuit — Conservation  Society  v. 
Texas,  Civ.  No.  30915,  Aug.  5,  1971,  2  ERC 
1872 — Judge  Thornberry  of  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  described  the  parks  in  ques- 
tion and  concluded : 

II.  Preservation  of  Parklands:  The  Brack- 
enridge-Olmos Basin  Parklands  are  unique 
park  and  recreation  areas  situated  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  San  Antonio  River  and 
surrounded  by  a  densely  populated  vu-ban 
area  In  San  Antonio,  Texas.  The  Parklands 
contain  Sunken  Gardens,  an  open  air  theater, 
two  golf  courses,  the  San  Antonio  Zoo,  picnic 
areas,  nature  trails,  and  many  acres  of  green, 
open  space.  While  there  is  a  factual  dispute 
concerning  the  exact  number  of  acres 
threatened  by  this  proposed  expressway.  It 
appears  that  the  expressway  will  require  the 
use  of  between  116  and  250  acres  of  parkland. 

in.  Noncompliance  with  the  Statutory 
Law:  Tur  task  Is  simplified  greatly  to  begin 
with  because  It  Is  undisputed  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  compiled  w^th  none 
of  the  above-quoted  statutes  in  his  approval 


of  the  two  "end  segments"  of  this  express- 
way. No  environmental  study  under  N.E.P.A. 
has  been  made  with  respect  to  these  two 
"end  segments,"  and  the  Secretary  has  dem- 
onstrated no  effort  by  anyone  to  examine  the 
section  4(f)  "feasible  and  prudent"  alterna- 
tives to  the  route  followed  by  these  two  "end 
segments,"  which  come  right  up  to.  If  not 
In  to,  the  Parklands  from  both  the  north 
and  the  south.  Thus,  It  requires  no  discussion 
to  establish  that  there  has  been  no  com- 
pliance with  any  of  the  above-quoted 
statutes. 

Moreover,  Judge  Thornberry  said  that — 

"Section  4(f)  'does  not  authorize'  DOT  to 
separate  a  'project'  Into  'segments.'  In  short 
the  Secretary  acted  beyond  the  scope  of  his 
authority." 

He  then  said : 

"By  the  Secretary's  own  admission,  he 
adopted  this  piecemeal  solution  In  order  to 
defuse  a  controversial  situation  by  attempt- 
ing to  strike  a  compromise  between  those  who 
were  determined  to  build  the  highway  and 
those  who  were  determined  to  save  the  Park. 
The  problem  with  the  Secretary's  solution  to 
the  controversy  Is  that  he  misconceived  his 
fole-  The  conflict  between  Parklands  and 
/highways  has  already  been  resolved  In  the 
Halls  of  Congress,  which  Is  the  proper  place 
In  our  system  of  Government  for  priority  de- 
cisions to  be  made.  And,  as  the  statutes  here 
In  question  make  clear,  parklands  and  en- 
vironmental values  are  considered  para- 
mount. See  Citizens  to  Preserve  Overton 
Park.  Inc.  v.  Volpe.  401  U.S.  at  — ,  91  S.  Ct.  at 
821-22  [2  ERC  1250)    (1971)." 

Following  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  the  State  of  Texas  renewed  its 
effort  to  circumvent  Federal  law  by  seek- 
ing to  have  the  court  dismiss  the  suit  on 
the  grounds  that  it  was  proceeding  solely 
with  State  funds.  The  motion  was  de- 
nied, and  both  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  refused  to  overturn 
the  judgment. 

On  January  10,  1973,  the  U.S.  District 
Court  ordered  the  Texas  Highway  De- 
partment and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation  to  "proceed  diUgently 
and  with  all  speed  reasonable  under  the 
circumstances  to  prepare  the  statements 
and  reports  required  by  Federal  statutes 
and  regulations." 

There  has  been  no  indication  to  date 
that  the  State  has  complied  with  this 
order. 


Jewish  Community  Relations  Advisory 
Coimcil,  who  were  concerned  that  the 
Nixon-Brezhnev  meeting  would  be  det- 
rimental to  the  Russian  JevCry  emigra- 
tion. 


ILLEGAL  DEATH 


LEGAL  SERVICES   CORPORATION 
ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  22.  1973 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  voted  for  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion Act,  not  because  I  believe  it  is  the 
best  bill  that  I  have  seen,  but  rather  to 
insure  that  the  poor  of  this  Nation  will 
have  continued  access  to  legal  counsel. 

I  would  also  like  to  state  for  the  Rec- 
ord that  had  I  been  present  for  rollcall 
No.  256,  on  an  amendment  to  prohibit  ad- 
ministrative advocacy  by  legal  services 
attorneys,  I  would  have  voted  "hay." 
Legal  service  attorneys  have  the  same 
right  to  work  for  legislation  favorable  to 
their  clients  as  private  attorneys  do  for 
the  corporations  which  retain  them. 

I  was  not  present  at  that  time  as  I  was 
meeting  with  several  constituents,  at- 
tending the  national  conference  of  the 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  22.  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Ameri- 
cans today  are  stunned  by  the  blatant 
disregard  for  the  law  as  exhibited  by 
President  Nixon's  closest  aides  in  the 
Watergate  affair,  Mr.  Nixon  is  exhibiting 
an  equal  ignorance  of  the  law  in  his  han- 
dling of  the  controversy  over  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

While  Congress  appropriated  Federal 
funds  for  the  continuation  of  OEO, 
President  Nixon  appointed  Howard  Phil- 
lips as  Acting  Director,  with  the  singular 
goal  of  terminating  the  agency. 

Recent  court  rulings  concerning  these 
actions  have  clearly  shown  that  the 
President  has  acted  in  an  illegal  and  un- 
lawful manner. 

A  recent  New  York  Times  editorial  en- 
titled, "Illegal  Death"  dealt  with  this 
subject. 

It  is  high  time  that  we,  in  Congress,  as- 
sert our  constitutional  strength.  In  this 
light,  I  have  introduced,  in  the  House, 
H.R.  8468  which  will  appropriate  funds 
for  OEO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974.  I  fervently  hope  that  swift  and 
decisive  action  is  taken  on  these  matters 
pertaining  to  OEO. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Illegal  Death 

Since  January,  when  President  Nlxon  dis- 
closed In  his. budget  message  that  he  was 
requesting  no  funds  for  the  Office  of  Econom- 
ic Opportunity  In  the  next  fiscal  year,  the 
Administration  has  slowly  been  putting  the 
agency  to  death.  Programs  have  been  phased 
out,  employes  fired,  and  money  that  Congress 
appropriated  to  wage  war  on  poverty  has  been 
left  unspent. 

Such  actions  are  In  violation  of  existing 
law.  In  April  a  Federal  court  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  ruled  that  the  President  cannot 
order  any  agency  dismantled  when  Congress 
has  legally  established  the  agency  and  ap- 
propriated funds  to  carry  out  Its  legislated 
purpose. 

As  part  of  this  illegal  plot  to  confront  Con- 
gress with  an  accomplished  fact,  the  White 
House  refused  to  nominate  a  new  head  of 
O.E.O.  when  the  last  director  quit.  Instead, 
Howard  Phillips  was  given  an  "Interim  ap- 
pointment" as  acting  director. 

Four  members  of  the  United  States  Senate 
filed  a  suit  challenging  this  maneuver.  The 
court  has  now  ruled  that  Mr.  Phillips  holds 
office  "unlawfully  and  Illegally."  A  President 
normally  makes  an  interun  appointment  only 
when  Congress  Is  not  In  session.  But  Con- 
gress has  been  continuously  In  session  since 
Mr.  Phillips  was  named  four  and  one-half 
months  ago.  The  court  found  that  a  Presi- 
dent's power  to  make  Interim  appointments, 
"If  it  exists  at  all,  exists  only  In  emergency 
situations.  No  claim  has  been  made  that  the 
appointment  of  Phillips  was  necessitated  by 
any  emergency  situation  and  the  court  finds 
that  there  was  none." 

The  Administration's  desire  to  dismantle 
the  Federal  antipoverty  agency  when  millions 
still  live  In  poverty  Is  a  serious  mistake  in 
social  policy,  but  policy  is  always  open  to  rea- 
sonable disagreement.   What   Is  profoundly 
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dismaying  Is  the  Administration's  willingness 
to  circumvent  the  law  and  defy  Congress  In 
order  to  put  Its  policy  Into  effect.  Such  ex- 
ecutive arrogance  breeds  lawlessness  and  sub- 
verts free  and  orderly  government. 

It  is  now  up  to  Congress  to  appropriate  the 
niojiey  for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  thus  giving 
substance  to  O.E.O.'s  existing  authorization. 
If  Congress  falls  to  assert  Itself  promptly,  it 
will  find  that  the  Administration  has  suc- 
ceeded in  killing  O.E.O.  More  important  even 
than  the  fate  of  the  antlpoverty  program  is 
that  Congress  back  up  the  courts  and  induce 
tlie  President  to  fulfill  his  constlttitlonal 
mandate  to  see  to  It  that  the  laws  are  faith- 
fully executed.  « 


1974  PORK  SUPPLY  DWINDLING 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OP    IIJ.XNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  22,  1973 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  get- 
ting calls  from  my  district  telling  of 
farmers  starting  to  sell  pregnant  sows 
and  gilts — animals  that  should  be 
producing  our  pork  supply  for  next  year. 
The  result  will  be  less  pork  at  the  super- 
market meat  counters  in  1974. 

The  reason  those  animals  are  being 
sold  is  simple:  With  ceilings  on  red  meat 
prices,  farmers  now  see  little  prospect  of 
profit.  So  the  pregnant  sows  are  going 
to  the  slaughterhouse. 

Instead  of  letting  the  price  system  do 
its  work  of  increasing  supplies  and 
bringing  prices  into  line.  Government 
edict  is  dictating  prices  and  decreasing 
supplies.  What  looked  like  a  prospect  for 
moderating  prices  now  has  changed.  The 
outlook  is  for  high  prices  and/or  short- 
ages. This  is  just  one  example  of  the 
danserj  of  substituting  Government 
rules  for  price  signals  from  consumers. 

I  do  not  like  the  direction  we  are  going. 
Another  person  who  put  it  very  well  re- 
cently in  remarks  before  the  American 
Agricultural  Editors  Association  in  a 
sescion  in  the  New  Senate  Office  Building 
June  19, 1973,  was  Warren  Lebeck,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  tlie  Cliicago  Board 
of  Trade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Warren  Lebeck  before  the  American 
Agricultural  Editors  Association  in  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

R£MABKS  BT  WARREN  LEBECK 

American  agriculture  la  being  called  upon 
as  never  before  to  help  supply  the  food  needs 
of  the  entire  world.  Free  world  and  commu- 
nist nations  alike. 

This  should  tell  us  something.  At  the 
risk  of  oversimplification.  It  should  tell  us 
our  system  must  be  working  better  than 
their    systems. 

Some  of  the  reasons  are  pretty  obvious. 
One  of  them  Is  that  we  have  a  free  and  con- 
tinuous flow  of  Information.  Information 
about  new  and  better  ways  to  produce.  In- 
formation about  supply  and  demand  and 
prices  and  otlier  things  farmers  need  to  know 
to  make  the  necessary  adjustments.  You  can 
take  a  big  share  of  the  credit  for  this.  You 
do  yoiu-  Jobs  well. 

Another  reason  is  the  way  we  achieve 
desired  economic  results.  We  do  It  mainly 
through  a  system  of  competitive  markets, 
through  the  Interplay  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. Price  changes  very  quickly  tell  pro- 
ducers— and  tell  them  In  a  way  they  re- 
spond to — whether  more  production  or  less 
production  Is  needed. 
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The  beauty  of  this  system  is  that  It  works. 

Not  that  It  is  always  perfect.  It  may  not 
produce  Instant  results.  Sometimes  It  coughs 
and  sputters.  And  sometimes  it  may  even 
swing  too  far  In  one  direction  and  then  too 
far  In  the  other  before  it  strikes  Just  the 
right    balance. 

But  it  does  work. 

Unfortunately,  some  people  become  Im- 
patient with  it.  Their  Impatience  leads  to 
criticism.  Their  criticism  leads  to  panic. 
And    their   panic    leads    to    meddling. 

They  suggest,  in  effect,  that  It  would  be 
so  much  easier  and  faster  simply  to  man- 
date economic  results.  To  proclaim  by  decree 
that  prices  should  be  at  this  level  and  pro- 
duction at  that  level.  As  though  saying 
it  could  somehow  make  it  happen.  The  peo- 
ple who  believe  this  obviously  don't  know 
the  same  farmers  I  know. 

Frankly,  this  kind  of  thinking  worries  me.  I 
hope   it   worries   you. 

The  reason  this  kind  of  thinking  worries 
me  is  that  it  would  make  our  system  Just 
like  those  of  many  of  the  nations  we  are 
now  helping  to  feed. 

Then  who  would  feed  us? 

With  that  question,  I  again  thank  you  for 
being  with  us. 

Hoping  the  answer  is  clear. 


June  22,  1973 


PRIVATE  PENSION  SYSTEM 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AITVES 

Friday,  June  22.  1973 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  February  I  testified  before 
the  Task  Force  on  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans,  General  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor on  the  subject  of  strengthening  and 
improving  the  piivate  pension  system. 

Since  this  subject  is  still  being  actively 
considered  by  the  Congress  and  since  it 
is  a  subject  about  which  we  are  all  deeply 
concerned,  I  am  inserting  into  the 
Record  my  testimony  of  earlier  this  year: 
Testimony  or  Representative  Jack  Edwards 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 
every  member  of  Congress  Is  aware  of  the 
pressing  need  for  reform  of  the  private  pen- 
sion system.  This  committee  in  particular  has 
applied  Its  energy,  leadership,  and  wisdom  to 
this  problem,  including  your  hearings  In 
April  of  1971,  your  far-reaching  investiga- 
tion of  the  private  retirement  system  in  past 
months,  and  now  through  these  hearings  In 
the  early  days  of  the  93rd  Congress.  Chair- 
man Dent's  legislative  efforts  In  this  area 
have  provided  the  stimulus  for  discussion 
and  debate  throughout  the  country,  and  his 
bills  serve  as  a  strong  pivotal  point  for  these 
hearings. 

We  have  all  received  moving  letters  from 
constituents  who  share  with  us  their  disap- 
pointment and  distress  produced  by  a  faulty 
prK'ate  pension  plan.  I  recall  one  letter  In 
particular.  My  constituent  told  of  working 
for  more  than  twenty  years  in  the  same  In- 
dustry. During  this  twenty  years,  he  paid 
Into  two  different  union  pension  plans.  When 
he  changed  unions,  he  found  he  lost  twelve 
years  of  contributions.  He  now  finds  that  the 
terms  of  his  present  pension  plan  are  being 
altered  to  lower  his  benefits. 

This  letter  is  typical  of  others,  but  I  know 
it  Is  not  necessary  to  convince  this  commit- 
tee of  the  social  tragedy  which  has  occurred 
and  which  will  continue  to  occur  unless  Un- 
pro'.-ement  Is  realized. 

Vesting  is  the  main  pillar  of  the  private 
pension  problem.  That  Is.  when  does  the 
worker  oblaln  an  Irrevocable  right  to  receive 
benefits  upon  reaching  retirement  age?  It  is 


estimated  that  about  70%  of  private  pension 
plan  participants  are  not  now  vested.  This 
means  that  if  these  participants  leave  their 
present  Jobs,  their  accrued  benefits  will  go 
down  the  drain. 

And  34%  of  private  pension  plan  par- 
ticipants 50  years  old  or  older  do  not  have 
a  vested  right  to  retirement  benefits.  I  single 
out  this  age  group  because  these  are  the  peo- 
ple that  probably  suffer  the  greatest  losses 
when  anticipated  beueuts  for  one  reason  or 
another  are  taken  away.  These  individuals  are 
generally  in  a  much  poorer  position  than  the 
younger  worker  to  find  another  employer  and 
another  pension  plan,  hopefully  one  which 
will  vest. 

More  than  30  million  working  men  and 
women,  close  to  one  half  of  our  total  work 
force,  participate  in  private  pension  plans. 
The  assets  In  private  pension  plans  approacli 
$150  billion  in  unregulated  money. 

I  would  urge  this  committee  to  consider 
carefully  rapid  vesting  for  older  workers,  not 
to  the  exclusion  of  younger  workers,  but  with 
an  eye  on  the  special  situation  of  older  par- 
ticipants. My  own  bill,  HJl.  186,  employs  the 
so-called  "Rule  of  50"  as  to  vesting  (50';£ 
vesting  is  required  when  any  combination  of 
age  and  years  of  covered  service  equals  50, 
with  vesting  of  an  additional  10 ';o  each  year 
for  the  next  five  years  after  vesting  begins) 
and  would  reduce  greatly  the  number  of  par- 
ticipants age  50  and  over  who  are  not  vested. 

Certainly  there  ai*  problems  other  than 
vesting  which  must  be  examined  and  solved. 
While  adequate  disclosure  of  a  pension  plan's 
administrative  and  financial  affairs  Is  vital, 
we  must  avoid  creating  an  Impenetrable 
thicket  of  forms  and  paper  work  which 
would  be  particularly  burdensome  to  the 
small  businessman.  The  creation  of  a  tangled 
web  of  red  tape  would  dampen  the  incentive 
to  create  new  private  pension  plans  and 
would  stifle  those  plans  already  In  existence. 

We  must  consider  setting  up  a  mlnlmimi 
funding  standard  for  pension  plans  and  a  na- 
tional hisurance  program  to  protect  against 
loss  of  benefits  caused  by  the  termination  of 
pension  plans.  As  this  committee  Is  aware, 
the  President  directed  the  Treasury  and  La- 
bor Departments  In  December  of  1971  to 
undertake  a  full  study  of  the  benefit  losses 
caused  by  pension  plan  termination.  At  the 
present  time,  we  know  very  little  about  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  of  Inadequate 
funding  and  plan  termination.  This  Treas- 
ury/Labor study  should,  upon  its  completion, 
be  factored  into  all  legislative  approaches  to 
these  problems. 

The  question  of  portability  requires  care- 
ful study  with  close  attention  to  the  problems 
of  standardization  of  plans  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  transferred  pension  credits. 

We  should  keep  In  mind  the  fact  that 
some  private  retirement  plans  are  well  run 
and  efficiently  administered.  We  should  strive 
to  minimize  the  effect  of  governmental  reg- 
ulation on  these  plans. 

We  should  make  every  effort  to  avoid  pro- 
visions which  would  directly  or  Indirectly 
burden  the  young  worker  by  withholding 
large  amounts  from  his  wages  at  a  time  when 
he  or  she  needs  current  income  much  more 
than  retirement  income. 

One  voice  which  this  committee  should 
give  every  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  this 
vital  subject  of  private  pension  reform  Is 
the  Honorable  Peter  J.  Brennan,  the  newly- 
appointed  Secretary  of  Labor.  Secretary 
Brennan  is  stUl  organizing  his  department 
and  Its  programs  at  the  moment,  but  his 
thinking  and  an  adequate  input  from  his 
department  are  essential  to  good  legislation.  I 
hope  the  committee  hearings  will  not  be 
closed  before  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
had  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  make  a 
meaningful  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  retirement  In  America  can 
be  marked  by  loneliness,  desperation,  and 
a  sense  of  helplessness.  Or,  It  can  be  charac- 
terized by  independence,  self-reliance,  and 
dignity.  As  President  Nixon  pointed  out  in 
his  message  to  the  Congress  in  December  of 
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1971,  the  deciding  factor  is  usually  an  ade- 
quate post-retirement  income.  It  is  up  to  us 
in  the  Congress  to  see  that  an  important 
provider  of  that  post-retirement  Income,  the 
private  pension  system,  is  strengthened  and 
expanded. 

The  working  men  and  women  in  America 
form  the  backbone  of  our  nation.  They  pay 
the  taxes  and  they  keep  this  country  moving. 
We  cannot  tolerate  a  system  which  forgets 
the  contribution  they  have  made  and  which 
turns  Its  back  on  them  when  the  day  of 
retirement  arrives. 

I  am  confident  that  the  wisdom  of  this 
committee  and  the  collective  energies  of 
the  Congress  will  succeed  In  providing 
American  workers  with  the  private  pension 
plan  protection  they  deserve. 


THE  40,000  AMERICANS  —  TROOP 
LEVEL  IN  SOUTH  KOREA  CHAL- 
LENGED 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  22,  1973 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  San  Diego 
community  has  brought  to  my  attention 
an  article  by  Washington  Post  Corre- 
spondent Don  Oberdorfer  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Marston  cites  a  reported 
outlay  of  $584  million  in  1972;  the  price 
tag  for  pay,  upkeep,  and  operation  of  our 
40,000-man  military  force  in  South 
Korea.  In  addition,  some  $326  million 
has  been  expended  over  the  past  15  years 
by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers — 
this  for  various  military  construction 
projects  in  that  Asian  coimtry.  New  bar- 
racics  are  being  prepared  to  last  20  to  30 
years.  Also,  the  United  States  has  re- 
cently guaranteed  occupancy  of  high- 
rise  apartments  and  ranch-style  rentals 
by  military  families  until  1983.  This 
seems  to  suggest  continued  maintenance 
of  present  troop  strength. 

The  contention  that  our  presence  pre- 
vents Communist  activity  in  that  area 
demands  closer  scrutiny.  It  has  been  said 
that  we  carry  a  military  burden  which 
Japan  recognizes  is  necessary,  and  pro- 
vides a  tremendous  psychological  relief 
to  the  South  Korean  Government.  This 
argument  is  xmconvincing.  Were  our 
presence  necessary  to  bolster  a  weak  or 
inferior  South  Korean  army,  perhaps 
these  huge  expenditures  might  be  justi- 
fied. But  in  fact  the  Republic  of  South 
Korea  maintains  a  highly  trained  and 
well-equipped  standing  army  of  600,000. 
This  is  about  200,000  more  men  than  the 
total  North  Korean  force. 

Especially  in  light  of  our  past  tragic 
involvement  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  de- 
sirability of  committing  ourselves  in  a 
"trip-wire"  fashion  is  open  to  challenge. 
Equally  serioas — our  continued  presence 
in  such  numbers  may  hamper  progress 
toward  reconciliation  of  differences  be- 
tween the  two  Koreas. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  Mr.  Marston  for  his  interest, 
and  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  section  of  Mr.  Oberdorfer's 
article: 


U.S.  Troops  in  Korea  Battlk  Daily  Frttstiu- 
TiON — 20  Years  After  Armistice,  40,000 
GI's  Are  "Too  Manx  With  Too  Little  To 
Do" 

(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 

ABOUT    $SS4    million    TAB 

According  to  the  Pentagon,  the  pay,  up- 
keep and  operating  costs  of  U.S.  forces  m 
Korea  was  $684  million  In  fiscal  year  1972. 
the  latest  period  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able. This  Is  a  larger  sum  than  the  State 
Department  spent  for  all  of  Its  operations 
throughout  the  world  during  the  same  pe- 
riod, more  than  the  total  sum  spent  during 
the  year  by  the  federal  government  for  rural 
development  Iri  the  United  States  and  more 
than  the  sum  spent  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  vocational  education.  In  addition 
to  direct  military  spending.  South  Korea 
received  $192  million  in  UJ3.  economic  as- 
sistance and  $155  million  In  military  assist- 
ance In  the  same  period — brlngmg  the  cost 
for  the  year  to  nearly  $1  billion. 

Despite  all  the  recent  changes  In  a  swiftly 
changing  Asian  scene  and  the  "Nixon  doc- 
trme"  of  limited  American  military  involve- 
ment, there  Is  no  sign  that  the  large  U.S. 
constabulary  in  Korea  will  soon  be  substan- 
tially reduced  or  withdrawn. 

The  principal  function  of  the  American 
troops  here  today  is  to  provide  a  "trip  wire" 
guaranteeing  nearly  automatic  U.S.  military 
Involvement  In  any  resumption  of  the  war 
in  Korea.  Beyond  this  function  of  being  Im- 
mediately engaged  and  perhaps  overrun  In 
case  of  attack  from  the  north,  the  U.S.  forces 
are  far  less  Important  to  the  actual  defense 
of  South  Korea  than  is  generally  supposed. 
The  38th  parallel  truce  line  of  this  often- 
embattled  peninsula  Is  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  tough,  well-trained  400,000-man 
armed  force  of  the  Democratic  People's 
Republic  of  Korea  (North  Korea)  and  the 
tough,  well-trained  600,000-man  armed  force 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea  (South  Korea).  At 
the  demilitarized  zone  the  South  Korean 
mUltary  matatalns  eight  divisions  and  a 
marine  brigade — about  145,000  men.  The 
United  States  maintains  one  reinforced  com- 
pany— about  200  men. 

The  U.S.  ground  combat  force  in  South 
Korea  is  the  2nd  Infantry  Division,  made  up 
of  13,000  Americans  plus  2,000  attached 
Koreans.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  In  reserve 
positions  north  of  Seoul.  Farther  south  is  a 
U.S.  Air  Force  contingent  of  8.300  men — 
about  a  third  the  size  of  the  South  Korean 
air  force.  Just  outside  of  Seoul  Is  a  U.S.  head- 
quarters garrison  of  about  6,000  men.  Includ- 
ing 11  generals  In  mostly  administrative  and 
support  Jobs.  The  U.S.  logistical  command 
with  another  6,100  men  has  its  headquarters 
still  farther  south  at  Taegu.  The  American 
"tripwire"  is  wrapped  In  a  very  heavy  cover- 
ing of  administrative,  logistical  and  other 
non-combat  elements. 


to  recording  the  volumes  and  reams  of 
words  uttered  by  the  435  Members  of  the 
House,  certainly  it  Is  fitting  at  long  last 
that  he  receive  this  well-deserved  relief 
and  escape  from  this  torrent  of  verbi- 
age— he  has  earned  his  freedom,  believe 
me. 

Seriously,  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  commending  Frank  for  his 
years  of  dedication  and  wish  for  him 
the  very  best  of  good  luck  and  success 
in  his  retirement. 


LEMOORE  CELEBRATES  lOOTH 
ANNIA^RSARY 


TRIBUTE  TO  FRANK  E.  BATTAGLIA— 
FAITHFUL  SERVANT  OF  THE  HOUSE 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  22,  1973 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Frank  E.  Battaglia  who  has  served  this 
body  faithfully  and  ably  for  30  years  is 
retiring  from  public  service. 

As  the  Dean  of  the  Corps  of  Official 
Reporters  of  Debates  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Mr.  Battaglia  has 
proved  himself  most  helpful  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

Frank  is  most  personable  and  genial, 
as  well  as  a  most  capable  and  efficient 
public  official. 

As  he  has  devoted  30  years  of  his  life 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  22,  1973 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  100th  anniversary  of  Le- 
moore,  Calif.,  which  is  located  in  my  dis- 
trict and  is  without  a  doubt  one  of  the 
finest  communities  in  California  and 
the  United  States. 

In  100  years,  Lemoore  has  grown  from 
desolate  swampland  to  a  commimity 
of  splendid  beauty  matched  only  by  the 
outgoing  friendliness  of  its  residents. 
The  rich  and  fertile  farmlands  have 
made  the  commimity  a  major  agricul- 
tural center,  vital  to  the  California  econ- 
omy. Serving  as  the  home  for  the  Le- 
moore Naval  Air  Station,  the  commu- 
nity plays  an  important  role  in  provid- 
ing critical  support  functions  in  the 
Navy's  defense  and  training  mission. 

Dr.  Lee  Moore  laid  out  a  few  lots  tmd 
called  his  town  La  Tache  in  1872.  Short- 
ly after  Moore's  initial  development, 
homes  and  business  enterprises  were 
constructed,  which  eventually  required 
the  establishment  of  a  post  office.  In 
1873,  the  Post  Office  Department  au- 
thorized a  branch,  but  imder  the  name, 
Lemoore.  Thus,  1973  marks  the  centen- 
nial celebration. 

The  early  years  saw  a  community  grow 
through  the  efforts  of  energetic  pioneers 
who  were  responsible  for  laboriously 
digging  the  canals  that  transformed 
swampland  into  highly  productive  farm- 
land. 

Today's  residents  are  still  energetic 
and  enthusiastic,  imdaunted  by  prob- 
lems facing  today's  commimities.  They 
are  a  dynamic  and  hard  working  breed 
of  individuals,  always  eager  to  face  the 
challenge  that  confronts  them. 

More  recently,  they  have  been  asked 
to  absorb  the  population  influx  of  >JAS 
Lemoore  and  to  find  jobs  for  the  farmers 
and  farmworkers  whose  jobs  have  be- 
come part-time  due  to  mechanization. 
They  have  successfully  met  these  obsta- 
cles, as  both  the  town  and  base  readily 
attest  to  the  excellent  relationship  and 
rapport  which  exists  between  the  two.  A 
300-job  industry  will  soon  open  which 
will  help  alleviate  unemployment. 

The  just  completed  $1,500,000  water 
project  helped  attract  the  new  industry 
and  should  assist  in  bringing  additional 
industry.  Residential  growth  will  be  pro- 
vided for,  via  a  $900,000  sewer  project. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  on  both  counts 
the  Federal  Government  assisted  the 
conmiunity  in  reahzing  these  goals. 
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Lemoore  is  symbolic  of  the  quality  of 
excellence  found  in  communities 
throughout  America.  I  am  proud  of  my 
many  friends  in  Lemoore  and  honored 
to  represent  the  community  in  Califor- 
nia's 36th  Congressional  District.  I  know 
n-.y  colleagues  join  me  in  congratulating 
the  people  of  Lemoore  on  their  centen- 
nial celebration  and  wish  them  a  second 
century  of  equal   accomplishment. 


REALITIES  BEHIND  THE  OIL  CRISIS 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  22.  1973 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion today  is  facing  a  vitally  important 
energy  challenge,  and  if  action  is  not 
taken  to  check  current  trends,  the 
present  situation  could  develop  into  a 
genuine  energy  crisis. 

There  are  many  conflicting  reports  or 
theories  as  to  what  prompted  the  present 
situation,  and  there  is  a  wide  divergence 
of  opinion  as  to  the  precise  extent  and 
seriousness  of  present  conditions  and  as 
to  what  should  be  done  to  resolve  the 
issue. 

I  recently  ran  across  a  very  thought- 
provoking  Interview  conducted  by  Lowell 
Thomas  between  Ed  Wimmer,  president 
of  Forward  America.  Inc.,  of  Covington. 
Ky.,  and  John  "Mike"  Kunnen,  president 
of  the  Greater  Cincinnati  Gasoline 
Dealers  Association,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
which  develops  one  particular  point  con- 
cerned in  this  total  issue  of  energy  avail- 
ability, and  I  would  like  to  share  this  with 
my  colleagues: 

RBALmES  Behind  the  Oil  Cbisis 
(Interview  with  Ed  Wlmmer-Mlke  Kunnen) 

Ed  Wimmeb.  Thank  you,  LoweU  Tbomas, 
for  tntfine  Introduction,  and  I  hope  I  can 
do  as  v^lL  In  introducing  the  man  sitting 
across  from^e  at  my  desk  at  Ptorward  Amer- 
ica. Inc..  here  In  Covington  (Ky.) :  Mr.  John 
(Mike)  Kunnen,  President  of  the  Greater 
Cincinnati  Gasoline  Dealers  Assn.,  who  is  as 
familiar  with  the  gasoline  business  as  the 
"experts"  who  have  been  making  the  head- 
lines. 

Mike  Is  not  only  a  dealer  himself,  but  he 
has  been  a  student  of  the  petroleum  industry 
for  29  years,  and  his  appearances  before 
Investigative  committees  has  brought  com- 
mendation from  government  officials  that  is 
enjoyed  by  few  people.  We,  In  all  these  years 
at  Forward  America,  could  count  on  him  in 
any  attempt  to  eliminate  trading  stamps  and 
other  abuses  in  the  oil  Industry,  and  espe- 
cially those  affecting  the  Independent  gaso- 
line dealer. 

Before  turning  you  over  to  Mike,  however, 
I  want  to  lay  some  groundwork  by  quoting 
a  few  rather  sensational  remarks  by  John 
McLaln,  Chairman,  Continental  Oil  Co.,  from 
statemrnts  he  made  in  Sepetmber  1972. 
Listen  please: 

"There  are  enough  potentially  recover- 
able oil  reserves  In  the  U.S.  to  last  for  65 
years.  .  .  .  Potentially  recoverable  gas  resen-es 
In  the  U.S.  to  last  50  years — at  present  rate 
of  consumption. 

"Measured  coal  reserves,  300  years.  Uranium 
reserves  sulBcieut  for  electric  power  needs 
for  25  years.  Recoverable  shale  oil  reserves 
(and  here  is  something  to  think  about)  suiB- 
clent  to  last  35  years  after  all  other  natural 
reserves  are  exhausted — at  prc-ent  rate  of 
consumption. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

'The  total  resources  In  the  U.S.,  alone,  are 
enough  to  supply  all  our  needs  (at  present 
rate  of  consumption)  for  300  years. 

"Present  trends  Indicate  mobility  to  meet 
these  needs  which  are  going  to  be  doubled 
by  1985 — a  period  in  which  domestic  produc- 
tion will  decline  30': — in  the  next  15  years. 
By  1975  we  will  be  50^;  below  median  gas 
needs;  imports  of  crude  oil  will  have  to  be 
quadrupled — which  we  cannot  do." 

Mr.  McLain  emphasl^^ed  that  he  wants 
private  enterprise  to  be  allowed  to  meet  this 
crisis,  and  future  needs,  and  In  bis  final 
statement,  he  said: 

"We  have  an  adequate  source  base.  Our 
problem  is  to  get  new  supplies  at  a  faster 
rate." 

Lowell,  perhaps  we  can  clear  up  what 
seems  to  be  some  striking  contradictions 
here,  and  what  bothers  me.  if  we  have  domes- 
tic resources  in  such  quantity,  what  has 
happened  to  exploration  and  development, 
and  why  are  we  risking  a  balance  of  trade 
crisis  in  getting  imports  that  could  border 
on  a  monetary  disaster? 

LiOWELL  Thomas.  First  of  all.  Mr.  Kunnen, 
what  can  we  expect  in  the  price  of  gasoline, 
this  year  and  next? 

Mr.  KuNiiEN.  I  can  go  only  by  estimates 
which  at  the  moment  run  from  4-to-lO-cents 
a  gallon  more,  but  who  can  really  foretell  the 
future  in  all  this  energy  confusion.  I  hate  to 
say  It  but  I  think  we  will  find  some  planned 
shortages  in  this  picture  to  cause  a  price 
increase. 

We  need  to  consider  that  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  there  are  five  billion  gallons  of  gas  sold 
annually  by  all  suppliers.  If  the  state  col- 
lects 7  cents  a  gallon  In  taxes,  and  if  supplies 
are  reduced,  what  is  the  state  going  to  do  but 
increase  the  tax  to  offset  the  deficit? 
Estimates  of  2  cents  a  gallon  have  already 
been  made.  Most  of  the  states  around  us  are 
already  collecting  9  cents  a  gallon. 

There  also  is  the  problem  that  if  a  retail 
dealer  suffers  a  loss  through  allocation,  his 
Income  will  be  substantially  cut,  which 
means  increased  prices  in  order  to  stay  In 
business. 

LowELi.  Thomas.  True,  but,  Mike,  what 
happens  if  consumers  start  boycotting  gaso- 
line dealers  as  they  did  with  meat,  and  drive 
less? 

Mr.  Kunnen.  Our  fears  are  that  boycotts 
will  do  with  gasoline  what  meat  boycotts  did 
to  the  weaker  dealers  and  already  distressed 
smaller  suppliers.  They  will  hit  the  canvas, 
which  we  have  seen  on  a  wide  scale  In  gaso- 
line even  without  boycotts  or  shortages.  Most 
big  suppliers  created  their  own  prlce-cxittlng 
outlets,  and  these  people  are  suffering  wide- 
spread cut-offs  and  closings. 

Lowell  Thomas.  What  is  your  answer. 
Mike,  to  the  charge  that  some  of  the  majors 
in  the  oil  industry  are  using  this  situation  to 
put  the  independents  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Kunnen.  No  one  in  this  industry  wants 
to  believe  such  charges,  but  we  all  know,  and 
Congress  knows,  that  this  sort  of  thing  goes 
on.  But  I  see  the  picture  in  a  broader  light; 
the  Alaskan  Pipeline  controversy,  for  exam- 
ple; the  recent  cut  In  the  depletion  allow- 
ance; the  change  in  Import  quotas — are  all 
factors  needing  more  exploration.  Crude  oil 
from  V'enezuela  cost  us  10c  a  barrel  10  years 
ago.  It  is  now  headed  for  $3  a  barrel,  which 
is  only  one  warning  that  we've  got  to  speed 
up  exploration  In  this  country. 

Lowell  Thomas.  Ed,  you  have  been  talk- 
ing about  the  effects  of  devaluation.  In  your 
broadcasts,  and  the  dollars  piling  up  in  the 
hands  of  oil  exporting  countries.  How  do  you 
view  this  situation? 

Eo  Wimmer.  According  to  the  exporters,  de- 
valuation has  cost  them  an  ll'r  loss,  and 
they  claim  they  are  asking  for  only  50  ,  of 
the  loss.  What  seems  to  worry  a  lot  of  Con- 
gressmen at  the  moment,  are  the  billions 
of  so-called  floating  dollars  they  hold  which 
they  get  rid  of  by  increasing  their  already 
tremendous  holdings  in  this  country. 

Population  in  most  oil  producing  countries 
13  too  small  to  absorb  our  goods  in  amounts 
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th:vt  would  even  Jar  our  unbalanced  trade 
situation,  so  why  not  follow  the  pattern  of 
British  Petroleum,  and  get  control  of  Ameri- 
can corporations?  Look  at  the  hold  the  Japa- 
nese are  getting  in  this  country  with  their  . 
surplus  dollars,  and  you  will  get  some  idea  ' 
of  what  all  this  multinational,  corporate 
empire-building  Is  going  to  do  to  the  whole 
world. 

The  Japanese  made  a  Joking  statement 
they  didn't  know  whether  to  buy  GM  or  IBM. 
and  the  oil  producing  countries  have  more 
of  our  dollars  than  Japan.  We  have  reached 
a  point  Where  even  the  Swiss  bankers  are 
predicting  a  dollar  crisis  of  unimaginable 
proportions:  so  how  can  we  treat  this  situa- 
tion with  anything  but  the  deepest  concern? 

Another  factor  at  least  suspected  by  most 
informed  people,  is  the  subservience  of  "Big 
Oil"  to  many  governments  of  countries  in 
which  they  do  business.  Hov7  can  they  carry 
the  American  Flag  anywhere  today  and  do 
business,  or  be  loyal  to  any  private  enter- 
prise Ideals  they  might  hold?  The  bigger  they 
are  the  greater  their  involvement  In  foreign 
governments,  so  where  does  that  leave  the 
United  States? 

So  why  shouldn't  this  country  have  been 
spending  the  WO  billion  a  year  mentioned  by 
Mr.  McLaln,  In  domestic  exploration  and  de- 
velopment? He  said  we  are  spending  only  $14 
billion;  yet,  the  depletion  and  special  depre- 
ciation allowances  of  the  last  few  years  make 
that  figure  look  like  peanut  money.  Some  of 
the  biggest  paid — virtually  no  federal  Income 
taxes,  so  where  did  the  money  go?  You  know 
where  a  lot  of  it  went:  into  mergers  with  In- 
surance companies,  opening  shopping  centers, 
chains  of  restaurants  and  motels;  land  de- 
velopment; billions  Into  iinneeded  service 
stations,  catalogue  businesses,  et  cetera,  et 
cetera;  but  let  Mike  pursue  this  thought. 

Mr.  Kunnen.  An  oxttstanding  study  in  this 
field  was  done  by  Dr.  Walter  Adams,  Michi- 
gan State  University,  in  which  he  said  there 
are  25  major  oil  companies  that  control  95',,. 
of  all  petrolexim  sales — which  companies  have 
bought  up  226  other  assorted  companies.  This 
money  should  have  gone  Into  exploration  and 
development,  so  what  happens?  ...  To  help 
meet  the  crisis,  the  President  lifts  the  oil  im- 
port quotas  which  didn't  do  anything  because 
the  facilities  are  not  available  to  process  any 
flood  of  Imports.  Instead,  we  should  be  creat- 
ing facilities  to  meet   such  a  situation. 

This  may  sound  like  I  am  antl-oU  Industry. 
I'm  not,  but  no  one  can  tell  me  that  an  in- 
dustry as  powerful  and  as  Integrated  as  pe- 
troleum could  not  have  foreseen  exactly  what 
is  happening,  and  what  could  happen  to  the 
motoring  public  in  this  decade.  It  all  points 
to  a  man-made  crisis.  Listen  to  the  oil  indus- 
try as  they  shout  fuel  crisis,  so  everybody 
with  the  news  media  estimates  gasoline  prices 
up  to  $1  a  gallon.  Suppose  It  goes  to  50c — a 
7c  Increase,  but  multiply  that  by  billions  of 
gallons  of  gasoline,  and  what  do  you  come  up 
with?  You  come  up  with  consumers  scream- 
ing and  Independents  going  broke,  and  the 
•bigs"  getting  richer  and  bigger.  What  we  are 
goinj  to  see  is  an  Investigation  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry that  will  blow  the  lid  sky  high. 

Ed  Wimmer  I  am  glad  you  mentioned 
Dr.  Adams.  He  has  been  a  longtime  friend  of 
mine,  an-  ■  -  le  of  the  strongest  advocates  of 
decentraltf  on  and  protection  of  independ- 
ent enterorl.sc  we  have  in  this  country. 

Mike,  we  ought  to  bring  out  at  this  point 
that  all  we  have  is  one  month's  supply  of 
petroleum  need."!.  Thi.s  .'ceems  critically  low  to 
me.  and  I  repeat:  Where  were  the  oil  experts 
and  government  officials  while  all  these  con- 
ditions were  building  up?  Where  were  their 
million-dollar  computers?  Why  no  prepara- 
tion, no  alarm,  five  years  ago? 

Answers  will  have  to  be  fotmd  soon,  and 
they  won't  cume  from  any  attacks  oriented 
cgainst  big  bu.^iness.  We  already  know  that 
monopoly  exists,  and  we  should  have  had  a 
second  Standard  Oil-type  breakup  -a  long 
time  ogo.  This  challenge  will  have  to  be 
faced.  There  is  a  lot  of  sentiment  against 
blgre'^s   per   sc   \\   this   cour.try,   and   If   we 
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don't  watch  ourselves,  the  demand  for  pub- 
lic controls  will  spread  until  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  private  enterprise  could  suffer  irrep- 
arable damage. 

Where  the  problem  comes  in.  Is  how  do 
you  talk  about  the  evils  of  monopoly  power, 
which  exist  in  every  industry,  in  agriculture, 
banking,  labor  unions — without  appearing 
to  be  antl-blgness? 

Lowell  Thomas.  Mr.  Kunnen,  bow  would 
a  10%  cut  in  supplies  across  the  board  affect 
the  independent  dealer? 

Mr.  Kunnen.  There  is  a  failure  rate  right 
now  in  our  retail  business  of  35%.  That 
should  answer  your  question;  and  look  at  the 
staggering  unmber  of  terminal  operators  and 
Jobbers  who  have  gone  down  in  the  last  few 
months. 

Eo  WiMMEB.  I  can  certainly  attest  to  that, 
Mike,  because  Forward  America,  like  your 
Association,  gets  its  revenue  from  independ- 
ents, and,  believe  me.  the  people  battling  for 
the  smalls  these  days,  are  in  trouble — Just 
when  they  are  needed  the  most.  We  saw  this 
process  in  the  fall-out  of  the  wildcatters 
these  past  several  years,  who  were  once  the 
backbone  of  the  discovery  of  petroleum,  gas 
and  other  bidden  resources.  Consider  what 
happened  when  Standard  Oil  was  broken  up 
in  1911.  Over  2500  new  companies  sprung  up 
out  of  nowhere,  and  wildcatters  were  like 
gophers.  Imagine  the  competition  that  would 
exist  if  that  situation  existed  today. 

Biggest  need  of  the  hour  Is  all-out  decen- 
tralization of  economic  and  political  power 
whether  we  are  talking  about  food,  clothing, 
energy,  labor,  government,  or  any  other  area 
of  the  body  economic  and  body  politic;  and 
if  it  doesn't  come,  there  will  be  another  'Wa- 
tergate' m  this  country  that  wiU  drown 
whatever  hopes  we  have  of  celebrating  a 
Republic  on  July  4,  1976. 

Mr.  Kunnen.  I  say  restore  the  depletion 
cut  and  confine  It  to  exploration  and  devel- 
opment, and  increase  it  if  necessary.  This 
will  turn  the  wildcatters  loose,  and  you  will 
increase  incentive  and  build  up  domestic 
resources — which  would  keep  foreign  Imports 
at  reasonable  price  levels  and  protect  our 
balance  of  payments.  Since  1974  the  so-called 
wildcatter  has  gone  down  more  than  50  "^o 
in  number,  and  we  ought  to  learn  the  reasons 
why. 

Instead,  we  get  such  silly  proposals  as  re- 
ducing speeds  to  60  m.p.b.  which  would 
create  traffic  Jams  on  super-highways  that 
would  burn  twice  what  could  be  saved.  We 
need  to  expedite  traffic,  unless  we  take  half 
the  cars  off  the  expressways,  not  Jam  It. 


RISING    PRICES,    MAESTRO    STEIN, 
AND  AN  DNCOMIC   OPERA 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  22.  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
jumps  in  the  consumer  price  index  this 
year  have  been  dramatic.  None  of  us  has 
doubted  that.  But  I  did  not  think  that 
they  would  moVe  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Herbert 
Stein,  to  set  the  statistics  to  music. 

Yet,  yesterday,  as  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment announced  yet  another  Increase  in 
the  prices  people  pay  for  food  and  other 
necessities,  Maestro  Stein  likened  the 
freeze  to  an  overture.  It  is  an  overture, 
he  said,  "necessary  to  create  the  atmos- 
phere for  the  opera  that  follows." 

Then  he  went  on  to  explain  that  the 
opera  is  phase  rV— just  in  case  we  missed 
the  metaphor. 

Well,  we  get  it,  Mr.  Stein.  We  are  all 
too  familiar  with  the  scenario.  We  can 


follow  the  libretto  very  well.  In  the  first 
part  of  the  year  consumer  prices  climbed 
allegro.  The  conductor  has  been  signaling 
diminuendo  with  his  baton.  But  the 
horns  and  the  percussion  in  our  economic 
orchestra  fails  to  respond.  Instead,  prices 
continue  to  build  toward  crescendo. 

And  the  administration's  optimism, 
oft-repeated,  draws  out  into  a  perilously 
thin  tremolo. 

The  May  consumer  price  index  is  news 
that  Mr.  Stein  should  have  given  us  sotto 
voce — instead  of  displaying  his  familiar 
baritone. 

I  look  forward  to  the  climax  of  this 
particular  opera  with  considerable  ap- 
prehension. The  administration's  new 
economic  policy  may  turn  out  to  be  a 
crashing  Gotterdammerung. 


political  decisions.  Congress  and  the  courts 
need  to  reexamine  tax  laws  and  rules  that 
apply  so  unequally  to  business  organizations 
seeking  to  further  their  self  interests  and 
to  groups  seeking  to  further  social  Interests. 


SILENCING  THE  CRITICS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  22,  1973 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  balance 
between  corporate  interests  and  public 
interests  has  become  a  question  of  in- 
creasing concern.  Citizens  who  attempt 
to  act  on  issues  of  social  concern  often 
find  themselves  pitted  against  the  enor- 
mous power  and  resources  of  big  business. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  June 
19,  1973,  New  York  Times  presents  some 
provocative  insights  into  the  constitu- 
tionality of  existing  Federal  tax  laws 
and  IRS  rules  as  they  affect  public-in- 
terest groups : 

Silencing  the  Critics 

The  Center  on  Corporate  Responsibility, 
a  small  public-interest  group  that  conducts 
research  and  litigation  to  Improve  business 
behavior  In  such  areas  as  environmental  pro- 
tection, minority  hiring  and  product  safety, 
is  struggling  for  its  life  against  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  The  I.R.S.  has  denied  the 
group  tax-exempt  status  which  will  cut  it 
off  from  the  support  of  tax  exempt  founda- 
tions and  reduce  the  contributions  it  can 
hope  to  raise  from  individuals. 

The  main  reason  given  by  the  I.R.S.  for 
this  action  is  that  the  center  has  many  of 
the  same  directors  as  the  Project  on  Corpo- 
rate Responsibility,  an  action-oriented  group 
that  wages  proxy  contests  over  corporate  di- 
rectors and  campaigns  for  changes  in  com- 
pany policies  at  meetings  of  shareholders — 
activities  that  disqualify  it  from  tax-exempt 
status. 

This  I.R.S.  ruling  against  the  center  could 
be  used  to  weaken  or  destroy  many  other 
tax-exempt  organizations  that  have  been 
associated  with  groups  that  have  given  up 
their  tax-exempt  status  so  that  they  could 
lobby  or  otherwise  engage  In  direct  efforts 
to  support  social  alms.  In  contrast,  business 
organizations  are  permitted  to  treat  their 
proxy  fights  as  tax-deductible  business  ex- 
enormous  outlays  on  lobbying  or  on  waging 
penses. 

This  situation  raises  questions  about  not 
ality  of  existing  Federal  tax  and  I.R.S.  rules 
in  denying  citizens  equal  protection  under 
law.  Tax  regulations  may  also  be  uncon- 
stitutional in  Interfering  with  the  freedom 
of  speech  of  charitable,  religious,  educational 
and  public-Interest  groups. 

American  tax  and  corporation  laws  have 
in  fact  created  a  dangerous  imbalance  be- 
tween corporate  and  public  Interests.  In  the 
harsh  light  that  Watergate  has  shed  upon 
the  way  special  Interests  are  able  to  influence 
only  the  fairness  but  the  very  constitution- 


JEFFERSON'S  SECOND  COMING 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JEBSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  22,  1973 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
many  highly  promising  young  residents 
of  the  11th  Congressional  District  of  New- 
Jersey  is  Robert  M.  Hanselman,  of  the 
West  Essex  High  School,  West  Caldwell. 
His  editorial  in  the  school  newspaper,  the 
Wire,  recently  won  third  prize  in  the 
1976  studies  editorial  contest  for  second- 
ary school  student  newspapers.  The  1976 
studies  program  is  a  4-year  series  of 
seminars  and  symposia  exploring  the 
"self-evident  truths"  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  their  application  to 
modern  America. 

Because  it  is  deserving  of  our  col- 
leagues' attention,  I  would  like,  at  this 
point,  to  insert  Mr.  Hanselman's  per- 
ceptive editorial  in  the  Record  : 

Jeffebson's   Second   Coming 

Preparations  are  already  underway  for  the 
celebration  in  1976  of  the  200tb  anniversary 
of  our  Independence.  One  wonders  what 
Jefferson  would  think  if  he  were  able  to  see 
the  product  that  traces  its  origin  to  bis  po- 
litical and  philosophical  beliefs? 

Jefferson's  practical  side  would  undoubt- 
edly marvel  at  our  advanced  technology. 
After  all,  he  was  the  gadgeteer  who  invented 
such  things  as  the  spiral  staircase  and  the 
dumbwaiter.  One  can  easily  imagine  his  de- 
light with  an  automobile.  His  knowledge  of 
mathematics  and  his  love  of  science  would 
prompt  from  him  ecstatic  commendations  for 
the  development  of  the  computer  and  space 
travel.  If  he  could  see  our  libraries,  univer- 
sities, and  museums  (after  his  founding  of 
the  University  of  Virginia)  he  would  bestow 
upon  us  his  most  erudite  blessing.  And  to 
Jefferson,  the  student  of  the  violin,  our  pres- 
ent-day stereophonic  music  would  certainly 
be  enthralling. 

The  grain  fields  of  our  midwest  would 
amaze  this  man.  He  would  take  pleasure  In 
chatting  with  a  farmer  about  the  produce 
and  productivity  of  his  land.  There  is  no 
question  that  Jefferson  would  find  much  to 
his  liking  in  America  today. 

But,  what  would  he  say  about  the  horror 
of  traffic-choked  New  York  or  Los  Angeles, 
the  stagnant  and  polluted  rivers  we  have 
come  to  know  today,  and  the  foul  and  im- 
pure air  of  our  larger  cities?  WotUd  the  Po- 
tomac River  bring  forth  his  ardor  or  his 
anguish?  Would  he  be  pleased  at  the  status 
of  black  Americans?  How  wovild  he  react  to 
Wounded  Knee?  Or  the  plight  of  the  mi- 
grant farm  worker  In  the  South? 

Would  he  wonder  about  the  poverty  of 
many  in  the  midst  of  plenty?  Would  he  be 
distressed  by  the  drug  culture?  What  words 
would  he  use  to  describe  the  assassinations 
of  the  Kennedys  and  Martin  Luther  King? 
Would  he  support  Nixon's  rejuvenated  death 
penalty;  applaud  his  "peace  with  honor" 
in  Vietnam;  or  endorse  his  impounding  of 
federal  funds?  How  would  he  assess  Splro 
Agnew's  many  speeches  concerning  civil  lib- 
erties and  the  position  of  freedom  of  the 
press  in  our  society  today? 

There  Is  much  pain  in  the  land  of  Jeffer- 
son. In  1776,  when  he  wrote  "that  to  secure 
these  rights  governments  are  instituted 
among  men,"  he  unmlstakedly  had  a  strong 
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faith  In  people  because  he  went  on  to  say 
that  thoee  goTernments  derive  "their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 
Did  Jefferson  place  too  much  trust  In  the 
elected  or  In  the  electorate?  Almost  two 
hundred  years  ago,  he  also  said  that  "the 
■whole  of  government  consists  in  tl;.e  art  of 
being  honest."  What  might  he  say  In  1973  on 
t)ie  Watergate  affair? 

We  ought  to  prepare  now  for  the  second 
coming  of  Jefferson.  Not  with  plans  to  sell 
souvenirs,  trinkets,  hot  dogs  and  hoopla,  but 
^^'ith  a  national  reaffirmation  of  our  faith  in 
each  other  as  fellow  citizens  and  as  fellow 
human  beings.  Let  us  rededicate  ourselves 
to  those  ideals  with  which  Jefferson  Is  Iden- 
tified. "All  men  are  created  equal."  he  wrote 
long  ago.  liet  us  strive  to  remember  that  still. 


REMARKS  OF  DR.  LaMAR  EMPEY  ON 
RESEARCH  AT  THE  ETHEL  PERCY 
ANDRUS  GERONTOLOGY  CENTER, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA.  LOS 
ANGELES.  FEBRUARY  13,   1973 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or  rtonioK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  22.  1973 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker  on  April 
14,  I  joined  my  colleagues  on  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bradehas)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Hansen* 
as  well  as  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Bell)  to  conduct  an  oversight 
hearing  on  the  Older  Americans  Act  at 
the  Ethel  Percy  Andrus  Gerontology 
Center  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California. 

I  believe  that  my  colleagues  will  read 
with  interest  a  description  by  Dr.  LaMar 
Empey,  associate  director  for  Research 
at  the  Andrus  Center,  of  the  many  re- 
search programs  conducted  imder  the 
auspices  of  this  magnificent  institution. 
The  description  was  delivered  during  the 
February  dedication  ceremonies  of  the 
center's  new  facilities. 

I  am  sure  that  those  of  us  concerned 
with  older  Americans  will  be  encoiu'aged 
to  know  of  the  significant  research  ac- 
tivities, on  be  half  of  Americans  aged 
65  and  over,  underway  at  the  Andrus 
Center,  and  similar  research  institutions 
across  the  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Dr.  Empey 's  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
LaMar  Empey,  PH.  D.,  "The  Research  Pro- 
cram  AT  THE  ETHEt  PEHCT  AnDRUS  GERON- 

TOLOCT  Center."  Address  DEt-rvFRED  at  the 
Dedication  of  the  ANDRtJS  Center,  Uni- 
VERSTTT  or  Southern  California,  Los  An- 
geles. Calif.,  February  13,  1973 
Those  of  us  who  are  charged  with  the  re- 
search program  of  the  Andrus  Gerontology 
Center  are  all  too  aware  of  the  extent  to 
which  a  concerned  nation  expects  us  to  pro- 
vide some  relevant  and  immediate  solutions 
to  the  many  problems  of  growing  millions  of 
older  people.  Yet,  we  are  also  aware  that, 
because  until  very  recent  times,  the  average 
life-span  of  all  mankind  was  short  Indeed, 
aging  was  not  viewed  as  a  serious  problem. 
The  serious  problems  Instead  were  associated 
with  helping  people  to  survive  beyond  the 
age  of  childhood.  Not  until  we  became  afflu- 
ent, and  not  until  we  conquered  a  host  of 
childhood  diseases,  did  we  then  become  con- 
cerned with  the  degenerative  disorders,  and 
the  economic  and  social  problems,  that  are 
associated  with  growing  numbers  of  older 
people.  Hence.  If  one  interacts  with  scientists 
from  a  host  of  different  flelds — biology,  so- 
ciology, economics,  or  psychology — he  soon 
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discovers  that  no  one  of  these  disciplines 
really  has  anything  approaching  a  compre- 
hensive understanding  of  the  aging  process. 
Is  there  a  "normal"  biological  process  as- 
sociated with  aging,  or  Is  it  disease-like  and 
Idiosyncratic  in  character?  As  an  even  larger 
projjortlon  of  our  people  grow  older,  what 
economic,  social  and  political  adjustments 
wUl  have  to  be  made  to  account  for  their 
needs?  What  must  be  done  In  otir  society  to 
make  the  advanced  years  a  time  of  dignity, 
grace  and  learning? 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  remedial  pro- 
grams should  be  Implemented — we  all  agree 
with  that — but  we  must  also  seek  a  greatly 
expanded  base  of  knowledge  upon  which 
sensible  solutions  can  be  sought.  We  cannot 
simply  be  concerned  with  physical,  but  with 
social  and  spiritual  needs  as  well.  Yet,  It  we 
have  little  knowledge  to  begin  with,  we  have 
too  few  guidelines  upon  which  to  proceed. 

In  viewing  the  ill-conceived  social  pro- 
grams that  are  commonly  Implemented — not 
Just  In  the  field  of  aging,  but  In  the  fields  of 
crime,  health  care  or  poverty — I  am  often 
reminded  of  Victor  Borge's  famous  boast 
about  one  of  his  relatives.  "You  know,"  he 
said,  "my  uncle  was  a  famous  chemist.  Once 
he  invented  a  cure  for  which  there  was  no 
disease.  Unfortunately,  his  wife  caught  the 
cure  and  died."  Like  Victor's  uncle,  we  often 
find  ourselves  not  only  inventing  cures  for 
which  there  is  no  disease,  but  which  make 
the  disease.  Itself,  worse. 

Since,  as  a  result,  we  at  the  Andrus  Cen- 
ter are  terribly  concerned  about  the  "cures" 
we  Invent,  we  have  attempted  to  address 
three  major  Issues  In  implementing  our  re- 
search program. 

RECRUITMENT 

First,  In  order  to  increase  the  body  of 
knowledge  about  aging,  we  have  found  it 
necessary  to  recruit  Interest  from  faculty 
and  students  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields — 
flelds  in  which  little  Interest  in  aging  has 
been  expressed  heretofore.  In  many  dis- 
ciplines, it  has  not  been  the  subject  of  In- 
vestigation. Many  people  have  only  vague 
Ideas  as  to  what  "gerontology"  means. 

I  can  now  report,  however,  that  no  fewer 
than  thirty-six  faculty  members,  represent- 
ing the  fields  of  anthropology,  architecture, 
biochemistry,  biomedical  engineering,  nevu-o- 
biology,  physiology,  experimental  and  social 
psychology,  social  work,  sociology,  and  urban 
planning  (note  that  I  placed  these  In  al- 
phabetical order  so  that  I  would  not  get 
in  trouble  with  any  of  my  colleagues)  are 
now  engaged  In  research  on  aging  In  the 
Andrus  Center.  Added  to  this  list,  are  55  cur- 
rent doctoral  students  whose  research  will 
also  be  concerned  with  problems  of  the  life 
cycle.  Moreover,  from  earlier  groups  of  stu- 
dents, 23  doctoral  dissertations  and  21  mas- 
ters theses  have  been  produced.  Even  though 
this  Is  a  pittance  In  terms  of  the  overall  need, 
more  research  on  aging  Is  represented  In 
these  works  than  all  those  produced  In  our 
west  coast  universities  combined  a  few  years 
ago. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  noteworthy  by  their 
absence  from  the  above  list  are  such  discip- 
lines as  economics  and  political  science.  I 
am  pleased  to  report,  however,  that,  while 
members  of  these  disciplines  are  not  now 
participating  In  Center  research,  they  have 
joined  with  us  In  seeking  funds  by  which 
their  research  and  more  of  their  personnel 
can  be  added  to  our  activities. 

COMMUNICATION    ACROSS    DISCIPLINES 

A  second  major  Issue  to  which  our  re- 
search activities  have  had  to  pay  attention 
Is  the  task  of  cultivating  communication 
and  research  across  disciplines.  No  single  ap- 
proach, no  single  discipline,  can  possibly  ad- 
dress the  complexities  of  the  life  cycle. 
Hence,  we  are  forced  to  ask  inevitable  ques- 
tions: In  what  way,  for  example,  can  the  re- 
search of  the  biologist  on  the  brain  func- 
tioning of  any  person  be  related  to  the  In- 
terest of  the  psychologist  In  the  way  that 
individual  behaves,  or  to  that  of  the  sociolo- 
gist who  Is  concerned  with  the  norms  and 
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values  that  prescribe  the  Individual's  ex- 
pected patterns  of  conduct  no  matter  how 
well  his  brain  functions?  To  such  questions 
very  few  persons  have  paid  attention. 

This  past  semester  we  conducted  a  gradu- 
ate seminar,  entitled  "Theories  of  Aging",  in 
which  12  faculty  members  presented  their 
Ideas  to  a  group  of  students  representing 
several  different  disciplines.  Although  much 
was  learned,  we  soon  discovered  that  before 
we  could  successfully  conduct  much  collabor- 
ative research,  we  would  have  to  learn  each 
other's  language,  and,  begin  developing  some 
expanded,  yet  common,  frames  of  reference. 
More  effort  and  t))^e,  not  less,  will  prob- 
ably have  to  be  added  to  the  9  or  10  years 
of  university  preparation  that  go  already  Into 
the  production  of  a  Ph.D.  scientist. 

Perhaps  you  would  enjoy  a  little  side  trip 
into  the  scientific  jargon  of  different  dis- 
ciplines so  that  you  might  share  with  us 
some  of  the  problems  we  face.  Just  for  fun, 
I  took  some  titles  from  three  doctoral  dis- 
sertations and  tried  a  rough  translation  of 
them.  I  trust  that  the  Investigators  In  ques- 
tion will  not  mind  a  little  levity  at  their  ex- 
pense. 

Here  Is  the  scientific  title  from  one  of 
our  physiologists: 

"An  Electromyographic  Analysis  of  Skele- 
tal Neuromuscular  Fatigue  with  Special  Re- 
ferent to  Age." 

Roughly  speaking,  this  Investigator  was 
asking,  "Why  do  older  men  get  tired?"  Some 
of  you  fellows  may  have  a  ready  answer,  but 
Just  to  Indicate  that  one  cannot  oversimplify 
that  question,  "getting  tired"  was  defined  by 
our  physiologist  as  the  "rate  of  Increase  of 
Integrated  MAP  activity  brought  about  by 
recruitment  of  additional  motor  units  and/ 
or  the  Increase  in  frequency  of  contraction  of 
those  motor  units  in  maintaining  a  constant 
Isometric  contraction."  You  can  see  why  a 
sociologist  research  director  like  me  is  going 
to  have  to  learn  something  besides  sociology. 

Sociologists  have  their  Jargon  too.  A  re- 
cent study  was  entitled: 

"The  Effects  of  Generation,  Religion  and 
Sex  on  the  Relationship  of  Family  Vertical 
Solidarity  and  Mental  Health  In  Lebanon." 

Translated  that  means,  "Things  aren't  so 
hot  In  Lebanon  either." 

Finally,  the  biologists  give  us  the  biggest 
trouble  of  all.  Just  listen  to  this  title: 

"Changes  In  Leucine  Transfer  Ribonucleic 
Acid  and  Leucine  Transfer  Ribonucleic  Acid 
Synthetase   During   Catelydon   Senescence." 

Would  you  believe,  my  secretary  came  back 
to  me  twice  with  that  title  before  she  would 
type  it  because  she  thought  I  had  copied  it 
Incorrectly 

Imagine  my  surprise  to  learn  that  this  title 
means  that  "Soybeans  have  trouble  remem- 
bering also." 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  Is  that,  as 
the  boundaries  of  knowledge  are  expanded, 
the  task  of  comprehending  and  tying  to- 
gether that  knowledge  into  an  integrated 
package  Is  not  a  simple  task.  We  are  excited 
by  the  prospects  of  attacking  it,  but  we  want 
you  to  share  with  us  an  awareness  of  Its 
complexities. 

RESEARCH  FUNDING 

A  third  issue  that  has  preoccupied  our  at- 
tention is  that  of  finding  funds  by  which  to 
conduct  research.  Interest  alone  Is  not 
enough.  The  research-scientist  must  also  be 
an  entrepreneur,  seeking  funds  to  finance 
his  activities  from  both  private  and  public 
sectors.  Endless  hours,  days  and  weeks  are 
spent  In  that  task,  and  as  research  funds  in 
many  areas  are  now  being  cut  back.  It  has 
been  made  even  more  difficult.  Nevertheless. 
I  am  proud  to  report,  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues, that  many  Interesting  and  provaca- 
tive  studies  are  being  conducted. 

BIOLOGICAL    STUDIES 

In  the  biological  area,  one  set  of  studies 
by  Prof.  Caleb  Pinch  and  his  associates  is 
concerned  with  the  way  brain  cells  function 
during  aging.  A  very  practical  question  with 
which  they  are  concerned  Is  whether  there 
are  any  cellular  changes  during  aging  which 
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are  not  due  to  such  diseases  as  hardening 
of  the  arteries  In  the  brain.  By  first  using 
animals  In  this  research,  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  determine  whether  there  Is  a  loss 
of  function  that  may  be  due,  not  to  diseases, 
but  to  other  factors  that  are  a  normal  func- 
tion of  aging — factors  that  might  eventually 
be  Impeded  or  altered  In  some  way. 

A  second  body  of  studies  being  conducted 
by  Professors  Slavkln,  Bekhor,  Mooser  and 
.Denny  are  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
developmental  biology.  How  do  such  dis- 
similar tissues  and  organs  as  the  lung, 
spleen,  heart  and  brain  develop,  and  carry 
out  different  functions?  How  do  these  tis- 
sues communicate  with  each  other?  How  do 
they  become  defective? 

These  scientists  are  also  concerned  with 
genetic  development,  and  the  way  that  gene- 
tic development  Is  regulated;  with  the  way 
In  which  our  taste  buds  develop  and  fvinc- 
tlon;  as  with  the  development  of  tumors 
in  man  and  how  their  growth  might  be  In- 
hibited. 

Many  of  us  are  concerned,  as  we  grow 
older,  with  an  Increase  In  fats  In  our  blood 
stream.  Prof  Margaret  Morehouse  Is  study- 
ing the  ease  with  which  fats  are  digested  and 
absorbed,  and  the  height  to  which  they  ele- 
vate the  blood  fats  during  these  processes. 

In  the  laboratory  for  Human  Physiology 
and  Health  Assessment.  Profs.  Fred  Orodlns 
and  Stanley  Yamashlro  and  their  associates 
are  studying  the  effects  of  smog  and  other 
pollutants  on  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  with 
the  effects  of  aging  and  the  heart.  Obvious- 
ly, such  research  Is  of  concern  to  all  of  us. 
Incidentally,  pollutants  are  supplied  free  of 
charge  here  In  L.A.  We  do  not  need  research 
grants  to  supply  them. 

SOCIAL   SCIENCES 

Professors  Galbralth  and  Walker  In  Psy- 
chology are  studying  the  organization  and 
mechanisms  of  the  brain  and  are  seeking  to 
determine  how  these  are  likely  to  affect  the 
perceptual  and  thinking  capacities  of  older 
people.  Are  there  differences  In  the  way  the 
,  brains  and  nervous  systems  of  various  people 
are  organized,  and.  If  so,  how  do  these  dif- 
ferences affect  behavior? 

Since  we  are  all  social  beings,  we  are  con- 
cerned with  the  amenability  of  different 
people  and  age  groups  to  social  Influence — 
whether  they  are  conformists  or  deviants. 
Prof.  Ronald  Klein,  a  social-psychologist.  Is 
studying  these  phenomena,  and  is  seeking  to 
determine  how  they  are  affected  by  age 
gVups. 

In  the  Environmental  Studies  Laboratory, 
an  Interdisciplinary  group  of  architects, 
urban  planners,  and  behavioral  scientists — 
Profs.  Pawley,  Newcomer,  Roberts,  Acock, 
Cagglano,  Lasswell  and  their  faithful  stu- 
dents— are  concerned  with  two  major  sets  of 
problems.  In  the  design  of  housing  for  the 
elderly,  or  of  full-care  centers,  what  works 
of  architectural  design  are  most  likely  to 
produce  healthy  relationships,  a  sense  of  well- 
being,  and  personal  satisfaction?  In  the  larger 
societal  context,  they  are  concerned  with 
the  location  and  distribution  of  older  peo- 
ple In  our  communities — whether  they  are 
Integrated  with  other  age  groups,  or  isolated, 
and  whether,  through  more  skillful  plan- 
ning, better  living  arrangements  might  be 
designed  for  them. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  "generation  gap."  In  their 
study  of  several  hundred  three-generation 
families,  a  group  of  sociologists — Profs. 
Bengtson,  Black,  Ransford,  Lubeck  and  many 
students — have  sought  to  determine  the  ef- 
fects of  family  cohesion,  similarity  and  dif- 
ference upon  psychological  adjustment  and 
well-being.  Contrary  to  popular  assumption, 
their  findings  do  not  bear  out  the  popular 
stereotype  of  generation  gap.  Similarity,  not 
difference,  seems  to  be  the  dominant  pattern 
when  comparing  parents  and  children. 

In  a  large  study  just  now  being  Initiated, 
a  group  of  sociologists— Profs.  Emney,  Bengt- 
son, Ragan,  Kasschau,  and  other  staff  to  be 
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added — will  be  concerned  with  a  study  of 
aging  as  it  relates  to  the  formation  of  social 
policy.  One  part  of  this  study  will  gather  data 
from  middle-aged  and  elderly  people  In  three 
ethnic  groups — Black,  Mexican  American  and 
White — in  an  attempt  to  highlight  the  ways 
that  these  different  groups  adapt  to  aging  in 
America — what  their  particular  problems  and 
wishes  are,  their  relationships  to  families,  to 
the  political  process,  and  to  the  delivery  of 
social  services.  We  feel  that  social  problems 
are  not  Ukely  to  be  very  effective  unless  their 
points  of  view  are  better  documented. 

PUBLIC    POLICY 

A  second  part  of  the  major  study  will  in- 
volve a  survey  of  societal  policymakers — 
politicians,  bureaucrats,  busine"-s  and  union 
representatives  and  professionals — In  an  at- 
tempt to  determine  how  they  are  likely  to 
respond  to  the  complex  economic,  political, 
and  social  Issues  that  are  associated  wlt^  Im- 
plementing a  more  effective  policy.  Their 
responses  should  provide  an  Interesting  back- 
drop to  the  way  older  people  see  these  issues 
themselves.  We  want  to  understand  the  polit- 
ical and  social  realities  that  must  be  con- 
fronted in  bringing  about  change. 

As  a  third  part  of  this  large  study,  a  team 
of  four  anthropologists — Profs.  Moore,  Slmlc, 
Myerhoff  and  Abarbanel — wUl  go  abroad  to 
Italy,  Tanzania,  Yugoslavia,  and  Israel  to 
determine  how  these  people  are  responding 
to  the  problems  of  aging.  By  noting  the 
policies  and  practices — the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  other  countries — we  might 
then  be  In  a  position  to  put  those  of  our  own 
nation  into  better  perspective. 

As  a  final  example  of  our  research.  Profs. 
Davis  and  Black  of  our  staff,  and  l^r.  Edwards 
of  the  Veterans  Administration,  are  studying 
the  use  of  television  as  a  means  of  providing 
more  effective  services  to  the  elderly,  not  only 
In  fuU-care  centers,  but  In  their  own  homes 
where  useful  Information  on  health,  nutri- 
tional and  other  needs  might  be  transmitted 
more  efficiently  to  them. 

CONCLUSION 

Although  this  has  been  a  long  survey  jf 
our  research  program.  It  has  also  been  a 
sketchy  one.  Hence,  I  am  certain  that  I  have 
left  Important  projects  and  people,  especially 
students,  out  of  the  listing.  For  that  I  apol- 
ogize. I  hope  that  they  are  feeling  charitable. 

Before  concluding,  however,  I  should  like 
you  to  know  that,  participating  with  us  in 
our  research  and  community  projects,  are 
many  Interested  and  helpful  community 
groups,  many  minority  as  well  as  elderly 
persons.  For  the  first  time  we  have  solicited 
their  help,  or  they  have  forcefully  reminded 
us  that  we  need  It.  Hence,  they  have  spent 
many  hours  with  us  In  trying  to  Improve 
the  quality  and  character  of  our  research. 
To  them,  we  are  grateful. 

It  Is  our  Intention  that,  as  our  research 
findings  are  accumulated,  we  will  participate 
with  them  In  seeking  the  most  effective 
means  by  which  to  make  those  findings  of 
use  to  older  as  well  as  to  policymaking  groups. 
They  wUl  share  with  us,  and  the  community- 
educational  wing  of  our  Center,  in  designing 
programs  for  the  utilization  of  research,  for 
presenting  findings  to  legislative  groups,  and 
for  increasing  the  flow  of  Information  out- 
ward. 
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them  to  meet  the  pollution  control  stand- 
ards set  by  Public  Law  91-606— the  Clean 
Air  Act  of  1970— before  the  end  of  1975. 
They  contend  that  emissions  from  coke 
ovens  cannot  be  eliminated  within  the 
Government  deadline. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  contention  is  virtually 
imcontested  in  article  after  article 
printed  on  this  subject  during  the  last 
2  years. 

For  the  Record,  I  wish  to  state  that 
such  technology  does  exist  and  in  fact 
is  presently  in  various  stages  of  installa- 
tion for  commercial  production  of  coke 
at  three  separate  locations  within  the 
United  States  as  well  as  in  England.  At 
each  of  these  locations,  devices  are  being 
installed  and  put  into  operation  that  not 
only  remove  virtually  all  of  the  pollut- 
ants, but  also  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  coke  ovens  at  the  same  time. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  22.  1973 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, an  article  published  in  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  of  June  11,  1973,  quotes  steel 
company  officials  as  saying  that  the  tech- 
nology does  not  presently  exist  to  enable 
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Friday.  June  22.  1973 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  February 
of  this  year,  the  University  of  Southern 
California  dedicated  splendid  new  facili- 
ties for  Its  Ethel  Percy  Andrus  Gerontol- 
ogy Center,  a  center  for  research  and 
training  in  the  field  of  aging. 

During  the  dedication  ceremonies.  Dr. 
Bemice  Neugarten,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Human  Development  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  one  of 
the  country^  pioneers  in  the  scientific 
study  of  aging,  delivered  an  address  en- 
titled, "Changing  Images  of  Aging." 

I  want  to  share  Dr.  Neugarten 's 
thoughts  with  my  colleag..es,  for  she 
made  several  provocative  comments  with 
respect  to  the  problem  of  discrimination 
against  older  Americans,  which  she 
termed  "agism." 

And  while  Dr.  Neugarten  professes  to 
offer  no  solutions  to  these  problems,  she 
concludes: 

We  should  ponder  such  questions  as  we 
look  ahead  to  the  future  of  aging  and  to  the 
status  of  the  aged  In  the  year  2000.  and  to 
the  hope  of  achieving  them — If  not  now — an 
age  irrelevant  society. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  Dr.  Neugarten 's 
address  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
Bernicb     Neugarten,     Ph.     D.,     "Changing 

Images   of   Aging,"   Ethel   Percy   Andrus 

Gerontology  Center,  February  13,  1973 
marriage  and  the  elderly 

As  I  thought  about  what  I  would  talk 
about  today,  I  picked  up  the  latest  Issue  of 
Modern  Maturity  which  I  presume  all  of  us 
in  this  room  read  with  some  regularity,  and 
after  reading  through  the  very  nice  descrip- 
tion of  these  dedication  ceremonies  which 
were  to  occur  and  a  description  of  the  new 
bvUlding  which  you  now  have  seen,  I  would 
answer  the  magazine.  My  eyes  fell  upon  a 
picture  which  was  entitled  "Happy.  Happy." 
It  showed  Senator  Thurmond  who  as  you 
know  is  a  69  year  old  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  holding  his  new-born  son  along  with 
his  young  beautiful  wife  holding  their  18- 
month  old  daughter.  Now  it  did  not  say  how 
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old  that  Mrs.  Thurmond  Is  but  but  she  looks 
30  or  less.  It  reminded  me.  of  a  newspaper 
clipping  which  I  Iceep  In  my  files  and  which 
I  read  to  my  students  each  year  when  I  am 
trying  to  teach  them  about  age  expectation, 
and  age  constraint. 

Tlie  clipping  refers  to  the  fact  that  8\i- 
preme  Court  Justice  Douglas  had  just  mar- 
ried a  very  twautlful  23  year  old  co-ed.  There 
vere  some  very  nasty  things  said  in  that 
newspaper  story.  Fi\'e  members  of  tlie  House 
of  Representatives  had  introduced  resolu- 
tions calling  on  the  Houjc  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  Investigate  the  moral  character  of 
Douglas.  One  said  he  should  be  impeached. 
Another  said  the  marriage  clearly  demon- 
strated that  this  Justice  was  not  devoting  a 
fair  part  of  his  Judging  ability  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  law.  And  another  said  that 
the  Douglas  marriage  "points  up  a  weakness 
In  our  Judicial  system  that  pern^lts  the  re- 
moval of  a  Judge  only  upon  conviction  of  a 
crime".  Now  I  realize,  of  course  that  Justice 
Douglas'  critics  were  politically  at  odds  with 
him  and  that  the  venom  In  the  attacks  were 
not  purely  because  of  his  marriage.  I  also 
realize  that  this  was  Justice  Douglas"  fourth 
marriage.  Yet  I  feel  quite  confident  that  If 
Justice  Douglas  had  been  marrying  a  woman 
of  50  or  60  there  would  have  been  no  outcry. 
I  do  not  know  \«iiat  Modem  Maturity  said 
atiout  DougUu'  marriage,  if  it  said  anything 
at  all.  If  there  were  editorial  comment  and  if 
that  editorial  comment  were  favorable,  it 
certainly  seemed  to  me  that  this  month  the 
editor  of  Modern  Maturity  was  looking  with 
favor  upon  Senator  Thurmond's  marriage  and 
new  parenthood. 

In  any  case,  whatever  Modern  Maturity 
might  have  done,  the  press  in  general  was 
not  favorable  to  Justice  Douglas'  marriage. 
Now  I  recogixlze  also  that  the  rest  of  the 
country  is  not  as  enlightened  as  the  editor 
and  the  readers  of  Modern  Maturity,  and 
there  must  be  many  persons  today  who  find 
It  If  not  immoral  at  least  imprudent  or 
foolish  when  they  read  about  marriages  be- 
tween persons  of  very  different  ages. 

I  am  aware  also  there  is  even  a  stronger 
sanction  against  an  older  woman  marrying 
a  young  man.  But  the  important  point  I  want 
to  make  la  the  contrast  in  the  degree  to 
which  the  publi'":  seems  to  have  accepted  the 
same  or  at  least  parallel  case  in  the  difference 
of  only  6  years.  I  doubt,  in  other  words,  that 
the  story  about  Justice  Douglas'  marriage  if 
It  appeared  today  wotild  seem  quite  as  hos- 
tile in  tone  aa  It  did  only  6  years  ago. 
DtvERsmr  or  the  klderlt  poful.\tiom 

In  any  case,  the  difference  in  the  public 
reaction  to  these  two  marriages  serves  to 
Illustrate  the  theme  of  my  comment  today. 
For  In  commenting  upon  the  changing 
Images  of  aging,  there  are  two  related  points 
I  would  like  to  make.  First,  Images  are 
changing  and  they  are  changing  In  the  direc- 
tion of  reality — and  reality  means  diversity. 
Older  persons  are  coming  to  be  recognlzeil 
for  what  chey  are,  namely,  a  very  hetero- 
genous very  diverse  group  of  iieople.  And  my 
second  point,  now  that  while  we  are  in  a 
period  of  history  In  which  age  has  become 
increasingly  Important  In  looking  at  eco- 
nomic, political  and  social  aspects  of  life.  And 
age  groups  are  becoming  Increasingly  sharp- 
ened. Nevertheless,  there  are  signs  that  we 
are  moving  toward  a  society  In  which  age 
will  become  less  relevant.  Or  if  I  might  try 
to  coin  an  awkward  phrase,  an  age  irrele- 
vant society.  I  am,  of  course,  speaking  of 
adults  only.  We  have  not  and  I  presume  we 
shall  not  create  age  Irrelevancy  from  birth 
on,  but  at  least  from  adulthood  on. 

The  stercoptypes  are  beginning  to  break 
down.  Older  people  used  to  be  regarded  as 
poor.  Isolated,  sick,  unhappy,  desolated  and 
destitute  or,  on  the  contrary,  as  powerful, 
rigid  reactionaries. 

The  first  of  these  inaccurate  images  usu- 
ally Inadvertently  repeated  through  the 
mass  media   came   from    the   persons   who 
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served  the  poor,  the  lonely,  the  isolated,  and 
from  the  physicians,  the  psychiatrists  and 
social  workers  who  saw  the  physically  ill 
and  mentally  111.  Plus  many  of  ova  current 
stereotypes  have  been  based  on  a  plctiue  of 
the  needy  rather  than  the  more  tjplcal  older 
persons,  but  now  we  are  catching  up  with 
reality. 

As  a  hypothetical  young  person  walking 
down  a  hypothetical  street  in  a  city,  one  out 
of  every  ten  persons  that  young  person 
will  see  will  be  over  65.  Some  of  those  per- 
sons he  will  see  will  be  slow-moving  but 
others  will  be  quick,  vigorous  and  energetic. 
With  ten  percent  of  our  population  now  over 
65,  and  with  nearly  half  of  them  great- 
grandparents,  a  very  large  number  of  young 
people,  young  children,  young  adults  and 
middle-aged  adults  are  interacting  with  older 
members  of  their  families.  They  are  seeing 
grandparents  as  youug  and  only  great- 
grandparents  as  older.  And  with  grandparent- 
hood  itself  coming  in  the  40 's  and  the  50's 
and  with  more  ban  half  of  all  women  In  that 
age  group  In  the  labor  market,  this  means 
that  Uttle  children  are  more  often  seeing 
their  grandmothers  go  to  work  every  day  and 
their  mothers  staying  home. 

EXPLODING    MYTHS 

The  Image,  then,  of  the  old  man  In  the 
rocking  chair  is  t>elng  matched  now  by  the 
whltehalred  man  on  the  golf  course  and 
some  of  the  old  myths  are  therefore  being 
exploded.  They  are  even  being  exploded  on 
television,  Mr.  Abemethy. 

We  now  have,  for  example,  Maude,  who  is 
a  middle-aged  woman.  Intelligent,  forceful, 
liberal,  a  kind  of  counter-Image  to  Archie 
Bunker.  A  woman  who  has  been  married 
several  times;  she  gets  Into  paradoxical  situ- 
ations which  she  comes  through  with  very 
flying  colors. 

Or  we  have  a  program  called  "A  Touch  of 
Grace"  with  an  elderly  widow  being  courted 
by  an  elderly  man  and  the  comedy  situa- 
tions that  occur  in  her  family.  And  where 
both  older  people  are  being  sympathetically 
handled  and   treated   as  real   people. 

Or  we  have  another  In  which  there  Is  a 
black  father  and  son  shown  In  a  close  and 
neutrally  supportive  relationship  in, which 
the  old  father  emerges  as  the  older,  wiser  and 
more  astute,  as  the  student  of  human  na- 
tiire  whose  long  life  experience  gives  him 
the  edge  over  the  young. 

Now  these  everyday  realities  which  all  of  us 
know  from  experience  are  being  at  last 
mirrored  in  the  mass  media  and.  to  repeat, 
we  are  catclilng  up  with  reality. 

THS   GENERATIOK    CAP 

Now  let  me  say  something  about  my  sec- 
ond point  on  relevancy  or  Irrelevancy  of  age 
as  a  dimension  of  social  organization.  We 
have  heard  a  good  deal  In  the  past  few  years 
about  what  some  of  us  have  called  "aglsm." 
That  is.  negative  or  hostile  attitudes  toward 
an  age  group  different  from  one's  own. 

Our  attention  has  been  focused  on  vari- 
ous forms  of  the  generation  gap.  To  what  ex- 
tent Is  it  real?  And  to  what  extent  Is  It  Just 
a  creation  of  the  mass  media?  In  some  ways 
It  would  look  as  If  It  were  the  latter.  In 
studies,  and  for  instance  this  University  has 
been  one  that  has  made  such  studies, 
it  is  found  over  and  over  again  that  young 
people  win  say  "Older  people  In  general  are 
very  different  from  us,  but  of  course  my  own 
parents  are  okay."  Or  parents  will  say,  "It's 
terrible  what  the  kids  these  days  are  coming 
to  but  of  course  my  own  kid  Is  okay." 

Now  these  attitudes — when  they  turn  out 
to  be  held  by  most  people  as  we  aj-e  finding — 
is  a  case  of  what  social  psychologists  like 
myself  call  pUu-allstic  ignorance.  We  all  pre- 
sume that  we  alone  are  diflerent  from  other 
people. 

We  are  asking  If  the  conflicts  between 
generations  are  Increasing  and  if  so  are  they 
appearing  In  both  directions.  That  Is,  not 
only  between  the  young  and  the  society  at 
large  but  also  between  the  old  and  society  at 
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large.  Is  there  a  new  age  dlvlslveness  ap- 
pearing and  new  antagonisms  between  young 
and  old? 

It  has  been  said  that  we  In  modern  wes- 
tern societies  went  through  a  century  of 
struggle  for  political  right  and  then  a  cen- 
tury of  struggle  for  economic  rights,  and 
that  now  we  may  be  in  a  century  of  struggle 
for  age  rights.  That  both  the  young  and  old 
are  struggling  for  equality  vrtth  the  middle- 
aged.  It  can  also,  of  course,  be  said  that  this 
is  the  century  of  equality  struggle  between 
racial  groups  and  for  equality  between  the 
sexes. 

LOSE    THE    VOTE    AT    AGE    70 

If  agism  is  increasing,  this  Is  a  struggle 
being  Joined  not  only  by  the  young  but  also 
by  the  old,  who  might  otherwise  become  Its 
victims.  Now  agism  Is  taking  new  forms.  I 
saw  an  editorial  in  a  metropolitan  newspa- 
I>er  only  three  days  ago  which  was  headed 
"Budget  Story,  Bonanza  for  the  Elderly" 
and  it  went  on  to  say  that  America's  public 
resources  are  Increasingly  being  mortgaged 
for  the  use  of  a  sole  group  within  our  coun- 
try, the  elderly.  Clearly,  the  article  went  on. 
this  trend  cannot  continue  for  long  without 
causing  a  bitter  political  struggle  between 
the  generations.  Then  It  went  on  about  the 
sharp  Increase  In  payroll  taxes  to  pay  for  the 
latest  20%  Increase  In  Social  Security,  with 
which  you  are  familiar. 

Here  is  another  new  example  of  aglsm 
towards  the  old.  Two  years  ago  there  was  an 
article  In  the  New  Republic.  The  author.  In 
reviewing  changes  which  were  happening  In 
his  native  California,  said,  "We  face  a  seri- 
ous constitutional  crisis.  California  faces 
civil  war  If  we  continue  to  allow  the  old 
an  unlimited  franchise.  All  persons  should 
lose  the  vote  at  retirement  or  age  70,  which- 
ever Is  the  earlier." 

One  writer  has  published  a  social  satire 
describing  a  society  m  which  people,  when 
they  reach  50,  are  automatically  segregated 
from  others,  even  from  their  own  children, 
and  then  painlessly  put  to  death  when  they 
reach  65.  Another  writer  has  described  what 
he  thinlcs  a  solution  might  be  In  opposite 
terms.  Where  the  old  are  in  control  and 
where  the  small  proportion  of  young  who 
are  allowed  to  be  born  seek  ways  to  accel- 
erate their  own  aging  In  order  to  take  their 
place  m  the  society  of  elders,  a  society  In 
which  social  change  has  slowed  to  a  snail's 
pace. 

These  parodies,  and  that  Is  all  they  are, 
are  examples  of  agism  carried  to  the  extreme. 
The  first  Instance,  where  we  would  auto- 
matically have  people  die  at  65,  Is  an  exam- 
ple of  aglsm  In  the  extreme  directed  toward 
the  old.  In  the  second  Instance,  agism  is 
directed  toward  the  young. 

AGE  AND  EDUCATION 

I  want  to  skip  other  such  examples  because 
we  may  have  time  later  and  I  want  merely 
to  end  by  asking  if  Indeed  we  are  engaged 
in  a  struggle  for  age  right.  And  If  It  Is  not 
merely  a  creation  of  the  mass  media.  It  is 
a  struggle  which  will  probably  end  In  greater 
freedom  for  both  young  and  old;  greater 
freedom  from  the  constructions  of  age 
norms.  For  example,  we  have  lived  with  a 
long  tradition  that  youth  is  the  time  for 
education,  adulthood  and  middle  age  Is  the 
time  for  work  and  old  age  Is  the  time  for 
leisure.  But  with  ,  social  and  economic 
changes  that  are  now  occurring  along  with 
technological  changes,  we  are  leading  otu'- 
selves  to  a  shake-up  of  these  old  traditions 
and  we  now  know  that  education,  work  and 
leisure  are  being  provided  for  people  in  a 
greater  mix  than  before.  We  have  a  greater 
age  mix  in  our  educational  institutions  as 
well  as  In  our  work  institutions.  The  future 
wiU  probably  see  greater  exp>erunentation 
and  greater  fiexibillty  in  the  timing  of  edu- 
cation, work  and  leisure  as,  for  one  thing, 
young  people  seem  more  sophisticated  and 
more  mature  than  in  earlier  decades  and  the 
old  are  being  recognized  as  being  younger  In 
body,  mind  and  spirit  than  In  earlier  decades. 
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A  nTNDAMENTAI.  QtrXSTION 

I  want  to  ask  one  final  question,  and  that 
Is  this.  One  of  the  ways  in  which  all  of  us  in 
this  room  have  been  fighting  for  an  end  to 
discrimination  to  older  people,  and  what 
today  I  have  been  talking  about  as  aglsm. 
Is  by  creating  advocacy  groups  of  old  people 
and  for  old  people.  One  of  the  ways  in  which 
old  people  have,  as  it  were,  entered  the 
struggle  against  discrimination  Is  by  orga- 
nizing, AARP  Is  one  and  a  very  powerful  one 
such  organization. 

I  would  like  to  raise  a  question,  however, 
in  the  following  sense.  If  we  were  to  reduce 
agism,  let  us  remember  it  must  work  In  both 
directions.  For  the  young  as  well  as  for  the 
old.  This  will  not  be  easy.  For  those  young 
people  who  would  wish  it,  shall. we  help  them 
to  live  without  work?  Shall  we  encourage,  let 
us  say,  those  communes  for  young  people 
like  retirement  communities  for  old  people 
where  people  will  work — not  for  remunera- 
tion or  productivity  in  the  sense  of  the  Prot- 
estant ethnic  but  for  the  spontaneous  cre- 
ativity and  for  self-fulfillment?  Or  shall  we 
live  In  a  society  where  we  maintain  the 
value  that  only  those  who  have  worked  for 
It  first  can  later  enjoy  the  benefits  of  leisure. 

In  objecting  to  aglsm  and  seeking  to  re- 
duce this  discrimination,  might  it  also  be 
paradoxically  that  some  of  the  advocacy 
groups  now  constituted  of  older  people,  or 
for  older  people,  might  unwittingly  them- 
selves add  to  agism.  Or  is  age  separatism  a 
necessary  stage  in  winning  full  equality?  Per- 
haps It  is  a  necessary  stage  in  the  1970's  but 
hopefully  not  by  the  1990's. 

These  are  not  easy  questions  and  I  do  not 
know  the  answers  anymore  than  anyone 
else  In  this  room  but  I  think  we  should 
ponder  such  questions  as  we  look  ahead  to 
the  future  of  aging  and  to  the  status  of  the 
aged  In  the  year  2000,  and  to  the  hope  of 
achieving  then — if  not  now — an  age  irrele- 
vant society. 


POSTAL  SERVICE  PLANS  INCREASES 
IN  EVERYTHING  BUT  SERVICE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  22,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  postal 
hike  presently  being  threatened  by  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  would  increase  first 
class  mail  rates  to  10  cents  per  letter, 
without  the  slightest  indication  of  a  pos- 
sible improvement  in  mail  service. 

In  a  recent  newsmagazine  interview, 
the  Postmaster  General  Elmer  T.  Klas- 
sen,  expresses  concern  over  whether  air 
mail  service  can  even  be  continued.  Citi- 
zen impatience  with  the  flagging  per- 
formance by  the  Postal  Service's  han- 
dling of  the  mails  has  increased  substan- 
tially, despite  Mr.  Klassen's  remarkable 
pronouncement  that  service  today  "is  as 
good  or  better  than  it's  been  in  recent 
history." 

He  pointed  out  that  even  though  postal 
workers  has  gotten  substantial  raises  in 
pay  over  the  past  2  years,  a  new  11  per- 
cent across-the-board  wage  hike  for 
postal  employees  is  scheduled  for  July 
21.  A  reported  total  of  some  600,000 
workers,  already  averaging  about  $10,000 
annual  income,  would  be  boosted  to 
$11,000  over  the  next  2  years,  with  addi- 
tional automatic  cost-of-living  increases 
thrown  in. 

The  $10  billion  taxpayer  subsidized 
operating  costs  of  the  Postal  Service 
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would  be  inflated  by  another  $1  billion 
from  the  new  wage  incerases. 

The  amount  of  additional  revenue  to 
be  derived  from  the  planned  postage  tax 
increase  would  just  about  equal  the  new 
pay  demands. 

If  the  past  is  any  teacher,  the  postal 
patron  cannot  expect  to  receive  even  2 
cents  worth  of  additional  service  from 
the  2  cents  a  letter  postage  hike. 

I  include  the  following  related  news- 
clipping: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  22,  1973] 

Postal  Raises  May  Send  Cost  of  Stamp  to 

10  Cents 

(By  Lawrence  Felnbergi 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  agreed  yesterday 
to  grant  substantial  wage  increases,  costing 
an  estimated  $1  billion  a  year,  that  officials 
said  could  lead  to  a  boost  in  the  price  of  first 
class  mall  to  10  cents  a  stamp  by  January. 

The  wage  increases,  agreed  to  in  negotia- 
tions with  four  postal  unions,  include  a  $700- 
a-year  across-the-board  raise,  starting  July 
21,  plus  a  $400  raise  one  year  later. 

Aniiual  wages  for  the  600,000  postal  work- 
ers affected,  including  12,000  in  the  Washing- 
ton area,  now  average  about  $10,000,  mak- 
ing the  average  wage  increase  11  per  cent 
over  the  two-year  contract  period. 

In  addition,  the  agreement  calls  for  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  increases  every  six 
months,  amounting  to  a  $50-a-year  raise  for 
each  1  per  cent  increase  in  the  consumer 
price  index  with  no  upper  limit. 

It  also  raises  the  Postal  Service  share  of 
health  insurance  costs  to  65  per  cent  by  July, 
1974.  Currently,  the  Postal  Service  pays  40 
per  cent  of  average  Insurance  costs,  the  same 
share  that  the  federal  government  pays  for 
regular  civil  servants. 

"These  are  the  best  wages  and  fringe  bene- 
fits we've  ever  had,"  said  James  H.  Rade- 
macher,  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Letter  Carriers,  "and  it  (the  agree- 
ment) also  has  the  Job  security  we  need." 

Rademacher  and  other  union  leaders,  who 
disclosed  the  contract  terms,  said  the  Postal 
Service  had  dropped  its  demand  to  rescind  a 
no-layoff  clause,  which  will  continue  to  for- 
bid the  firing  of  any  postal  worker  for  econ- 
omy reasons. 

A  Postal  Service  spokesman  refused  to  dis- 
cuss specific  contract  terms,  but  he  estimated 
that  the  settlement  would  add  about  $1  bil- 
lion to  the  Service's  $10  billion  annual  costs. 

The  spokesman  also  read  a  statement 
made  earlier  in  the  week  by  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Elmer  T.  Klassen  that  "In  all  likelihood" 
he  would  seek  to  cover  rising  wages  by  ask- 
ing the  Postal  Rate  Commission  in  Septem- 
ber for  a  2-cent  increase  of  the  present  8- 
cent  cost  of  a  first-class  stamp,  effective  next 
January. 

Workers  covered  in  the  union  agreements 
include  letter  carriers,  mall  sorters,  clerks 
and  other  craft  employees. 

In  addition,  the  Postal  Service  has  about 
91,000  supervisors  and  postmasters,  whom 
Klassen  has  promised  will  receive  the  same 
raises  as  union  workers. 

Yesterday's  agreement  was  hailed  by 
Francis  Filbey,  president  of  the  American 
Postal  Workers  Union,  as  "an  excellent  con- 
tract that  compares  favorably  with  anything 
that's  been  negotiated  in  the  past  two  years 
in  the  private  sector  (since  wage  and  price 
controls  were  first  Imposed) ." 

"With  the  no-layoff  clause,"  he  added,  "it's 
better  than  anything  In  the  private  sector." 

Postal  wage  and  rate  increases,  like  other 
wage  and  price  changes,  may  be  trimmed  by 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council.  Its  guidelines  for 
annual  wage  increases  now  call  for  a  5.5  per 
cent  ceiling,  plus  7/10  of  1  percent  for  fringe 
benefits. 

Yesterday  a  Council  spokesman  emphasized 
that  the  wage  guidelines  are  flexible,  and  said 
It  Is  "much  too  soon  to  tell"  what  action  the 
Council  might  take  on^he  postal  workers  in- 
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creases.  Rules  for  allowable  price  Increases 
after  the  current  two-month  freeze  are  still 
being  formulated. 

Negotiators  for  three  unions  gave  full  ap- 
proval to  yesterday's  settlement:  the  Ameri- 
can Postal  Workers  Union  (312.000  mem- 
bers) ,  the  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers (195,000) ,  and  the  National  Rural  Letter 
Carriers  Association  (31,000). 

The  fourth  union  in  the  negotiations,  the 
Mail  Handlers  Division  of  the  Laborers  Inter- 
national Union  (48,000  members)  also  ap- 
proved the  wage  and  fringe  benefit  package 
but  Is  still  seeking  work  rule  changes. 

Rank  and  file  members  of  all  the  unions 
must  vote  to  ratify  the  contract  before  it  is 
effective,  but  union  leaders  said  they  are  con- 
fident it  would  be  ratified. 


DETAILS  OF  THE  LAWSUIT  FOR  A 
NUCLEAR  POWER  MORATORIUM 


HON.  MIKE  GRAVEL 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  June  22,  1973 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  a  suit  to 
shut  down  20  of  the  country's  31  operat- 
ing atomic  powerplants  was  filed  on  May 
31,  1973,  by  Ralph  Nader  and  Friends  of 
the  Earth.  The  11  plants  not  covered  by 
the  suit  are  either  relatively  small — less 
than  400  electrical  megawatts — or  are 
already  in  similar  litigation. 

On  June  11,  according  to  the  Associ- 
ated Press,  AEC  Chairman  Dixie  Lee  Ray 
told  the  American  Nuclear  Society  that 
"the  Nation  can  survive"  the  closing  '>f 
the  plants  since  only  4  percent  of  the 
couptry's  total  electricity  is  produced  by 
nuclear  powerplants.  She  also  said  that 
the  AEC  would  appeal  immediately  if  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  grants  an  injunction  closing 
down  the  plants.  Oral  argiunents  on  the 
petition  for  a  preliminary  injunction 
have  been  scheduled  for  June  28,  1973. 

excerpts    from    THE    COMPLAINT    AS    FILED 

The  Weekly  Energy  Report  of  June  4 
reported  as  follows : 

Lawyers  for  affected  nuclear  vendors  and 
utilities  were  trying  to  decide  by  week's  end 
whether  they  should  intervene  in  the  suit. 

In  general,  they  were  skeptical  about  Its 
chances  of  success.  They  said  that  the  courts 
had  a  history  of  not  wishing  to  make  tech- 
nical Judgments,  and  not  wishing  to  Inter- 
fere in  agency  rulemaking  procedure. 

On  the  other  hand,  paragraph  No.  37 
of  the  Nader-Friends  of  the  Earth  com- 
plaint states  explicitly  as  follows: 

Plaintiffs  do  not  seek  to  have  this  Court 
adjudicate  the  underlying  technical  Issues 
governing  Emergency  Core  Cooling  System 
effectiveness.  Rather,  plaintiffs  seek  to  have 
this  Court  declare  as  illegal  defendants'  con- 
tinuing to  permit  the  operation  of  the  nu- 
clear power  plants  which  are  the  subject  of 
this  Complaint  under  circumstances  in 
which,  as  a  matter  of  law,  such  action  is 
unlawful. 

Mr.  Piesident.  because  this  is  an  im- 
portant lawsuit  which  should  be  under- 
stood by  every  Member  of  Congress,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  major  excerpts 
from  the  complaint  as  filed  be  printed 
at  the  end  of  these  remarks,  as  well  as 
a  table  prepared  by  Friends  of  the  Earth. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

"M.\SSIVE   COVEBUP   OF  SAFETY    PBOBLEMS" 

Mr.  GRAVEX.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
lixe  to  quote  four  points  made  by  David 
Broker,  president  of  Friends  of  the 
Earth,  wlicn  he  announced  this  lawsuit: 

Friends  ol  the  Earth  and  Ralph  Nader  have 
today  filed  suit  In  federal  district  court  in 
Washington  agaiuit  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mif-siou.  We  are  asking  the  court  to  shut 
dou-a  20  large  nuclear  power  plants  now  op- 
eratuig  in  12  states.  Overwhelming  scientific 
et'idence  has  shown  that  the /ivcs  of  millions 
of  people  are  being  threalfued  by  the  op- 
eration of  these  plants  .  .  . 

Friends  of  the  Earth  has  been  working 
closely  with  the  Union  of  Concerned  Scien- 
tists on  this  nuclear  reactor  safety  issue.  We 
have  concluded,  and  we  have  scientific  docu- 
mentation to  demonstrate,  that  a  massive 
cover-up  of  most  urgent  reactor  safety  prob- 
lems has  been  practiced  by  the  AEC  for 
vears  .  .  . 

In  fact,  the  large  majority  of  the  AEC's 
own  safety  experts  have  profound  misgivings 
about  the  adequacy  of  the  present  emer- 
gency core  cooling  systems. 

Our  lawsuit  asserts  that  the  AEC  has  vio- 
lated the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  by  con- 
tinuing to  permit  operation  of  nuclear  power 
plants  pursuant  to  regulations  which  require 
an  effective  Emergency  Core  Cooling  System 
(ECCS)  when  in  fact  the  experts  who  advise 
the  Commission  have  stated  that  the  ECCS 
has  not  been  established  to  be  effective. 

ttK£    LOAOIKG   PASSENCEKS    ON    UNTESTED 
AUPLANES 

The  fact  is  that  there  has  never  been 
a  single  large-scale  test  of  the  ECCS,  be- 
cause the  test-program  is  years  behind 
schedule.  There  is  general  doubt  about 
the  soundness  of  the  computer  models — 
doubt  which  increased  after  6  out  of  6 
miniscale  tests  failed  in  late  1970 — a 
fact  which  did  not  come  to  light  until 
the  middle  of  1971. 

In  Maich  1971.  when  I  testified  before 
the  Oregon  State  Legislature  in  favor  of 
a  nuclear  power  moratoriimi,  I  warned 
the  legislators  as  follows: 

The  most  essential  system  of  all  which 
stands  between  the  public  and  a  radioactive 
calamity — a  system  called  the  Emergency 
Core  Cooling  System — has  never  once  been 
actually  tested. 

That  Is  still  true,  more  than  2  years 
later.  For  nuclcai'  advocates  to  boast  that 
we  have  not  had  a  nuclear  catastiophe 
yet  is  like  pointing  to  a  block  of  houses 
less  than  5  years  old  and  suggesting  that 
they  must  be  fireproof  since  they  have 
not  burned  down  yet. 

To  impose  unterted  nuclear  emersency 
systems  on  the  public  is  like  forcing  the 
public  to  fly  in  airplanes  whose  emer- 
gency systems  have  never  l)een  fully 
tested  outside  a  computer. 

WOTJLD  CONGRESS  CANCEI.  A  COtTRT-ORDERED 
MORATORrUM? 

I  think  that  the  Nader-FOE  lawsuit 
is  important,  though  it  cites  only  one  of 
the  several  major  problems  in  the  nu- 
clear power  program.  While  moratorium 
supporters  will  naturally  welcome  this 
.<-uit,  they  should  not  imagine  tliat  tliere 
is  a  shortcut  around  Congress  on  this 
i.ssue.  however. 

If  the  moratorium  suit  is  successful  in 
court,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Congress 
will  be  swiftly  asked  to  pass  legislative 
relief  from  the  court's  decision.  A  mora- 
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torlum  won  in  court  has  little  chance  of 
survival  if  Congress  is  determined  to 
have  nuclear  power.  Ultimately,  the 
moratorium  can  be  secured  only  by  heavy 
constituent  pressure  on  Congress. 

THE   HEART   OF   THE   NUCLEAR  CONTROVERST  • 

Members  of  Congress  should  pay  close 
attention  to  the  attitude  of  the  AEC 
Chairman  toward  nuclear  hazards. 

On  the  Washington  News  Conference 
February  25,  1973,  Dr.  Ray  said: 

We  certainly  have  to  know  more  than  we 
do  now,  but  not  to  the  extent  where  we  have 
to  stop  everything  and  wale  until  answers 
area  got .  .  . 

On  an  ABC  network  broadcast  May  31. 
1973,  Dr.  Ray  said: 

We  never  know  enough,  particularly  when 
we  are  dealing  with  a  technology  at  the  edge 
of  knowledge.  How  do  you  find  out?  We  know 
of  no  way  of  learning  except  by  trying  things 
out,  as  carefully,  as  prudently,  as  we  can. 
And  that's  the  way  society  and  human  beings 
and  individuals  do  learn. 

I  admire  the  way  Dixy  Lee  Ray  gets  to 
the  core  of  the  nuclear  controversy, 
which  is  philosophical,  not  technical.  The 
disagreement  centers  on  what  is  a  mor- 
ally responsible  policy  to  promote  after 
one  has  acknowledged  that  there  are  un- 
certainties with  today's  huge  experi- 
mental powerplants,  that — according  to 
Senator  Baker — they  probably  repre- 
sent "the  biggest  single  risk  that  any 
civilization  has  ever  taken,"  and  that 
they  create  the  potential  for  complete 
and  irreversible  poisoning  of  the  planet. 

EXHIBTT     1 

Excerpts  Prom  Verified  Complaint  for 
Decl.\ratory  Jitdgment  and  Injunctive 
Reliep 

Ralph  Nader,  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
Friends  of  the  Earth,  529  Commercial  Street, 
San  Francisco.  California,  and  620  C  Street. 
S.E..  Washington,  D.C.,  Plaintiffs,  versus 
Dixy  Lee  Ray,  James  Ramey,  William  Doub, 
Clarence  E.  Larson,  and  the  ITnlted  States 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  all  of  1717  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

CAUSE     OP     action     ALLEGED 

Statutoru  and  regulatory  framework 

12.  Prior  to  1954.  only  the  United  States 
Government  could  produce  or  use  atomic 
energy.  In  1954,  Congress  amended  the  Act 
to  permit  private  industry  to  develop  and 
use  atomic  energy,  subject  to  strict  and  spe- 
cific regulation  by  the  Commission.  The  de- 
fendants' regulatory  authority  Is  subject  to 
the  paramount  obligation  Imposed  by  the 
Act  to  regulate  nuclear  power  plants  In  a 
manner  that  affirmatively  protects  the  pxiblic 
health  and  safety  from  the  Inherent  dangers 
associated  with  the  operation  of  such  plants. 
42  U.S.C.  55  2011a,  b,  g,  and  I;  2012c,  d,  and 
e;  2013  and  2133a  and  b(2). 

13.  The  Act  does  not  permit  defendants 
to  issue  a  license  for  the  operation  of  a  nu- 
clear power  plant  unless  a  showing  Is  made 
that  the  operation  of  the  plant  "will  provide 
adequate  protection  to  the  hetOth  and  safety 
of  the  public."'  42  USC  5  2232a.  VSThenever 
".  .  .  any  report,  record,  or  Inspection  or 
other  means"  Indlcp.tes  that  the  operation  of 
a  licensed  nuclear  power  plant  no  longer 
pr.jiTldes  "adequate  protection  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  public,"  the  defendant 
Commission  Is  required  by  the  Act  to  rsvoke 
the  license  and  prohibit  operation  of  the 
nuclear  power  plant,  42  USC  5  2236a. 

14.  Pursuant  to  the  requirement  that  de- 
fendants' regtilations  carry  out  the  aflirma- 
tive  purposes  of  protecting  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  public  (42  USC  55  2201b  and 
p).  the  defendants'  regulations  require  that 
before  a  license  Is  granted  for  operation  of 
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a  nuclear  power  plant,  the  defendant  Com- 
mission must  find  that  the  plant  has  been 
constructed  and  will  operate  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act;  that  there 
Is  reasonable  assurance  that  the  plant  can 
be  operated  "without  endangering  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  public";  and  that  the  Is- 
suance of  the  license  "will  not  be  Inimical 
...  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  pub- 
lic." 10  CPR  5  50.57a  (1)  (2)  (3)  and  (6). 
The  defendants'  regulations  also  require  that 
a  license  to  operate  a  nuclear  power  plant 
be  revoked  and  that  the  plant  cease  opera- 
tion whenever  conditions  are  "...  revealed 
by  .  .  .  any  report,  record,  inspection,  or 
other  means,  which  would  warrant  the  Com- 
mission to  refuse  to  grant  a  license  to  an 
original  ap])Ucation  .  .  ."  10  CPR  5  60.100. 

15.  Accordingly,  under  the  Act  and  its  own 
regulations  the  Commission  has  no  author- 
ity to  license  the  operation  of  a  nuclear 
power  plant,  or  to  permit  a  licensed  plant 
to  continue  to  operate,  under  circumstances 
v.'hich  fall  to  assure  operation  without  dan- 
ger to  the  public  health  and  safety.  By  rea- 
son of  the  extent  of  the  risks  Involved,  here- 
inafter alleged  In  more  detail,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  Commission's  obligations  under 
the  Act.  the  Commission  is  precluded  as  a 
matter  of  law  from  permitting  operation  of 
a  nucler  power  plant  when  such  assurance 
is  lacking. 

An  uncontrolled  loss -of -coolant  accident 

19.  In  normal  operation  of  a  nuclear  power 
plant,  the  reactor  core — which  contains 
enormous  amounts  of  highly  radioactive 
material  produced  by  the  fissioning  of  uran- 
ium— is  kept  covered  by  water  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  approximately  600°  P.  This  nuclear 
core  must  be  kept  covered  by  water  or  It  will 
rnpidly  overheat  smd  melt  into  a  large  radio- 
active mass  that  would  be  impossible  to  cool 
or  contain. 

20.  Among  the  serious  accidents  which  can 
occur  at  a  nuclear  power  plant  is  a  sudden 
failure  of  piping  In  the  complex  plumbing 
or  steam  supply  system.  Because  the  steam 
supply  system  contains  water  under  high 
pressure,  a  large  pipe  break  would  result  in 
rapid  expulsiou.  Ui  some  cases  within  one 
minute,  of  the  same  ivater  which  Is  supposed 
to  keep  the  nuclear  core  constantly  covered. 
Such  an  accident  is  commonly  called  a  "loss- 
of-coolant  accident." 

21.  A  loss-of-coolant  accident  rapidly  be- 
comes "uncontrollable"  and  the  nuclear  core 
melts  Into  a  radioactive  mass,  if  emergency 
water  (or  coolant)  does  not  replace  the  lost 
water  normally  available. 

22.  There  is  no  known  device  to  contain 
the  radioactive  mass  which  has  melted  down 
as  a  result  of  an  uncoutroUed  loss-of-cool- 
ant accident.  Such  a  radioactive  mass  would 
melt  through  all  of  a  nuclear  power  plant's 
steel  and  concrete  structures  and  release 
enormous  amounts  of  radioactivity  Into  the 
environment  with  catastrophic  consequences. 

23.  In  1957,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
defendant  Commission,  the  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratory  released  a  study  entitled 
WASH-740,  which  analyzed  the  adverse  con- 
sequences of  a  major  release  of  radioactiv- 
ity from  a  nuclear  power  plant.  This  study 
showed  that  such  a  release  of  radioactivity 
to  the  environment  could  produce  3400 
deaths.  43.000  injuries.  7  bUlion  dollars  of 
property  lo.ss  and  radioactive  contamUia- 
tiou  of  150.000  square  miles  of  land.  On  May 
7.  1973,  the  acting  Secretary  of  defendant 
Commission  confirmed  that  a  1965  re-exami- 
natlon  of  the  1957  Brookhaven  Study  pro- 
duced conclusions  respecting  death,  injury, 
danger  and  contamination  from  a  major  re- 
lease of  radioactivity  which  paralleled  those 
of  the  1957  study.  The  size  of  nuclear  power 
plants  currently  beuig  licensed  and  operated 
(and  those  which  are  the  subject  of  this  ac- 
tion) are  several  times  (in  some  cases,  ten 
times)  the  size  of  the  nuclear  power  plant 
which  was  the  subject  of  the  aforesaid  study 
by  the  Brookhaven  National  Laboratorv. 
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24.  Because  of  the  enormous  amount  of 
radioactivity  routinely  contained  within  nu- 
clear power  plants  of  the  size  In  operation 
today.  Including  those  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  this  action,  release  to  the  environment 
of  only  a  few  percent  of  the  radioactivity 
within  the  nuclear  core  would  result  In  cata- 
strophic consequences  to  life  and  property, 
within  a  large  geographic  area  proximate  to 
the  point  of  release,  .*t  least  as  great  as  the 
consequences  disclosed  in  the  1957  Brook- 
haven Study.  Accordingly,  the  consequences 
of  an  uncontrolled  loss-of-coolant  accident 
at  one  or  more  of  the  nuclear  power  plants 
which  are  the  subject  of  this  Complaint  are 
almost  unimaginable.  t 

Requirement  for  an  effective  "ECCS" 

25.  Protection  against  the  consequences  of 
an  uncontrolled  loss-of-coolant  accident  is 
required  in  order  to  provide  the  protection  of 
the  "health  and  safety"  of  the  public  called 
for  by  the  Act  and  Is  a  necessary  prerequisite 
to  the  permissible  operation  of  a  nuclear 
power  plant.  Such  protection  is  supposed  to 
be  provided  by  a  system  commonly  referred 
to  and  described  by  the  defendants  as  an 
emergency    core    cooling    system    ("ECCS"). 

26.  The  Commission  has  adopted  "General 
Design  Criteria  for  Nuclear  Power  Plants" 
characterized  by  the  Commission  as  estab- 
lishing "minimum  requirements"  for  the 
principal  design  criteria  for  nuclear  power 
plants.  Criterion  35  dealing  with  emergency 
core  cooling  provides  in  part : 

"A  Eystem  to  provide  abundant  emergency 
core  cooling  shall  be  provided.  10  CFR  Part 
50,  App.  A,  Criterion  35. 

Thus,  the  purpose  of  an  ECCS  Is  to  assure 
that  emergency  cooling  water  is  available 
to  recover  the  nuclear  core  during  and  after 
a  loss-of-coolant  accident  within  a  time 
frame  (measured  in  seconds)  that  will  pre- 
vent the  nuclear  core  from  overheating,  melt- 
ing down  into  a  radioactive  mass  and  subse- 
quently being  released  to  the  environment. 

27.  The  Commission  may  not  validly  li- 
cense a  nuclear  power  plant  for  operation 
under  the  Act  or  under  its  own  regulations 
unless  the  plant  possesses  an  ECCS  whose 
effectiveness  is  established.  Continued  oper- 
ation of  a  nuclear  power  plant  under  the  Act 
and  Commission  regulations  requires  assur- 
ance of  an  effective  ECCS. 

28.  On  June  29,  1971,  the  Commission 
promulgated  a  statement  of  policy  provid- 
ing so-called  "Interim  Acceptance  Criteria" 
("lAC")  for  ECCS.  The  lAC  became  effec- 
tive upon  publication  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter on  June  29,  1971.  36  F.R.  12247.  Under 
the  lAC  the  Commission  "Judges"  an  ECCS 
to  be  acceptable,  i.e.,  presumes  the  effective- 
ness of  an  ECCS,  If  It  Is  constructed  and 
analyzed  In  accordance  with  standards  set 
forth  in  the  lAC.  The  lAC  states  that  the 
Commission  "believes"  that  the  lAC  provide 
reasonable  assurance  that  an  ECCS  will  be 
effective  in  the  event  of  a  loss-of-coolant  ac- 
cident. A  tn;e  and  correct  copy  of  the  lAC 
is  attached  to  this  Complaint  as  Exhibit  A. 

29.  Each  of  the  nuclear  power  plants  which 
are  the  subject  of  this  action  has  an  ECCS 
which  has  been  "judged  to  be  acceptable" 
pursuant  to  the  lAC  and  Is  currently  operat- 
ing pursuant  to  defendants'  Interim  Accept- 
ance Criteria.  Jhe  effectiveness  of  the  ECCS 
to  prevent  an  uncontrolled  loss-of-coolant 
accident  in  each  of  such  plants  was  presumed 
by  the  defendants  upon  their  determination 
that  the  ECCS  compiled  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  lAC. 

No  assurance  of  ECCS  effectiveness 

30.  Notwithstanding  the  defendants' 
"belief"  that  compliance  with  the  lAC  pro- 
vides assurance  of  the  effectiveness  of  an 
ECCS,  there  Is,  in  fact,  no  such  assurance, 
and  virtually  all  of  the  defendants'  own 
scientific  advisors  have  come  to  that  conclu- 
sion. In  particular: 

(a)  The  operating  heads  of  the  ECCS 
research  programs  at  the  Commission's  pri- 
mary   safety    research    centers    (Oak    Ridge 
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National  Laboratory  and  Aerojet  Nuclear 
Company)  have  stated  that  compliance  with 
the  lAC  does  not  asstire  effectiveness  of 
an  ECCS  and  that  there  is  Insufficient  sci- 
entific evidence  to  support  the  conclusion 
that  an  ECCS  of  current  design  (Including 
those  Installed  on  the  nuclear  power  plants 
which  are  the  subject  of  this  action)  will.  In 
fact,  operate  as  intended.  Thus,  William  B. 
Cottrell,  the  Director  of  the  Nuclear  Safety 
Program  at  the  Commission's  Oak  Ridge  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  sent  a  letter  on  December 
6,  1971,  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the 
lAC,  to  the  Commission's  Director  of  Regu- 
lation in  which  he  stated  on  behalf  of  his 
Safety  Division  that  : 

"We  are  not  certain  that  the  Interim  cri- 
teria for  ECCS  adopted  by  the  AEC  wUl,  as 
stated  in  the  Federal  Register,  'provide  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  such  systems  will  be 
effective  in  the  unlikely  event  of  a  loss-of- 
coolant  accident.'  " 

Thereafter  and  on  March  19,  1972,  a  col- 
league of  Mr.  Cottrells  at  the  Oak  Ridge  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  C.  O.  Lawson,  stated  that: 

"There  exists  at  this  time  [March  19, 
19721  such  a  limited  amount  of  informa- 
tion .  .  .  that  a  conclusion  of  the  adeqxiacy 
of  these  emergency  (core  cooling)  systems 
would  be  speculative." 

In  August,  1971,  subsequent  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  lAC,  the  research  group,  under 
the  direction  of  George  Brockett  at  Aerojet 
Nuclear  Company,  primarily  responsible  for 
ECCS  research  for  the  Commission  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission  a  major  status 
report  on  ECCS  and  its  effectiveness.  Con- 
tained within  that  report  was  a  summary 
table  that  set  forth  the  status  of  available 
information  needed  to  analyze  loss-of-cool- 
ant accidents  In  nuclear  power  plants.  A 
true  and  correct  copy  of  this  summary  table 
is  attached  to  the  Complaint  as  Exhibit  B. 
As  mdicated  by  the  summary  table,  in  one 
vital  area  after  another,  information  needed 
to  establish  the  effectiveness  of  an  ECCS  is 
liidicated  to  be  "inadequate,"  "incomplete." 
■preliminary,"  "unverified,"  "Imprecise"  and 
"uncertain.'' 

(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor 
Safeguards,  a  statutory  committee  created 
by  Congress  (42  USC  §1  2039  and  2232(b)) 
to  monitor  and  advise  the  Commission  on 
nuclear  safety,  believes  that  compliance  with 
the  lAC  Is  an  Insufficient  basis  upon  which 
to  establish  the  acceptability  of  an  ECCS  of 
the  type  Installed  on  the  nuclear  power 
plants  which  are  the  subject  of  this  Com- 
plaint, and  it  has  so  advised  the  defendant 
Commission  pursuant  to  its  statutory  obliga- 
tion on  January  7,  September  15.  and  Novem- 
ber 15.  1972,  all  subsequent  to  the  adoption 
of  the  lAC. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Regulatory  Staff  of 
the  Commission  have  stated  that  compli- 
ance with  the  lAC  Is  Insufficient  to  assure 
ECCS  effectiveness  and  that  the  lAC  Is  In- 
supportable by  reference  to  scientific  or  ex- 
perimental data.  Thus,  Dr.  Morris  Rosen, 
Technical  Advisor  to  the  Director  of  Reac- 
tor Licensing,  and  his  former  deputy,  Robert 
Colmar,  wrote  in  June,  1971,  In  a  memoran- 
dum internal  to  the  defendant  Commission, 
that: 

"The  consummate  message  [from  available 
analyses)  is  that  the  [ECC]  system  perform- 
ance cannot  be  defined  with  sufficient  as- 
surance to  provide  a  clear  basis  for  licens- 
ing." 

Thereafter,  and  on  April  12,  1972.  subse- 
quent to  the  adoption  of  the  lAC,  Dr.  Rosen 
confirmed  that : 

"Present  knowledge  (concerning  ECCS  ef- 
fectiveness) is  not  sufficiently  adequate  to 
make  licensing  decisions  for  the  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  reactors  now  operating 
or  under  construction." 

And  finally: 

(d)  Commission  officials  who  have  been 
delegated  overall  responsibility  for  ECCS 
safety  research  and  analysis  have  stated  In 
documents  internal  to  the  defendant  Com- 
mission that  ECCS  of  present  design    (in- 
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eluding  those  Installed  on  the  nuclear  power 
plants  which  are  the  subject  of  this  action) 
are  not  established  to  be  effective  to  prevent 
meltdown  of  the  nuclear  core  and  an  un- 
controlled loss-of-coolant  accident  and  that 
compliance  with  the  lAC  Is  insufficient  to 
assure  the  effectiveness  of  an  ECCS  and 
hence  the  protection  of  the  public  health 
and  safety.  Thus,  Milton  Shaw,  the  Com- 
mission's Director  of  Reactor  Development 
and  Technology,  wrote  in  February,  1971, 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  lAC,  that: 

"No  assurance  is  yet  available  that  emer- 
gency coolant  can  be  delivered  at  the  rates 
intended  and  in  the  time  period  prior  to  .  .  . 
melting    (of  the  nuclear  core).   .   .   ." 

Mr.  Shaw,  while  in  charge  of  the  Com- 
mission's overall  program  involving  reactor 
safety  research,  wrote  in  November,  1971, 
subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  lAC,  that: 

"Present  experimental  data  and  analysis 
techniques  are  not  now  sufficient  to  provide 
the  degree  of  ECC  [emergency  core  cooling) 
assurance  deemed  necessary  by  the  AEC 
(Atomic  Energy  Commission)." 

31.  The  lack  of  assursnce  cf  ECCS  effec- 
tiveness revealed  in  the  matters  alleged  In 
paragraph  30  above  still  persists  as  of  the 
filing  of  this  complaint. 

32.  By  reasons  of  matters  alleged  In  para- 
graph 30  above,  as  a  matter  of  law  the  lAC 
does  not  provide  assurance  of  the  effectbe- 
ness  of  an  ECCS.  The  members  of  the  Com- 
mission themselves,  as  individuals,  lack  sci- 
entific expertise  comparable  to  that  possessed 
by  their  scientific  advisors  referred  to  in 
paragraph  30  above,  and  the  statutory  and 
regulatory  requirement  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  safety  cannot,  as  a  matter  of  law. 
be  compiled  with  and  is  violated  by  Commis- 
sion action  that,  on  a  matter  essential  to 
protection  of  public  health  and  safety,  files 
in  the  fact  of  the  virtually  unanimous  view 
of  its  own  scientific  advisors. 

33.  Notwithstanding  such  virtual  uniform- 
ity on  the  Inadequacy  of  the  lAC  as  above 
alleged,  the  Commission  has  licensed  and 
continues  to  ptermit  the  operation  of  the  nu- 
clear power  plants  which  are  the  subject 
of  this  Complaint  on  the  basis  of  compliance 
with  the  lAC  which  does  not  provide  assur- 
ance that  the  ECCS  in  such  plants  are  In 
fact  effective. 

34.  The  operation  of  the  aforesaid  nuclear 
power  plants  without  assurance  of  an  ef- 
fective ECCS  does  not  provide  adequate  pro- 
tection to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  pub- 
lic, results  In  a  failure  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  safety  and  does  not  provide  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  the  plants  can  be 
operated  without  endangering  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  public,  all  In  violation  of  the 
Act  and  the  Commission's  regulations. 

35.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  aforesaid  nuclear 
power  plants  represents  final  administra- 
tive action  beyond  the  Commission's  stat- 
utory authority  and  results  In  a  gross  breach 
of  the  Commission's  mandatory  obligation 
pursuant  to  the  Act  and  Its  regulations  to 
protect  the  public  health  and  safety  and  to 
provide  reasonable  assurance  that  the  nu- 
clear power  plants  can  be  operated  without 
endangering  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
public. 

36.  The  matters  alleged  in  paragraph  30 
above  represent  "reports,  records,  or  inspec- 
tions or  other  means"  which  require  the 
defendants  to  exercise  their  obligation  to 
revoke  the  licenses  and  halt  operation  of  the 
nuclear  power  plants  identified  in  para^rraph 
8  above.  42  USC  5  2236a:  10  CFR  5  50.100. 
The  failure  of  the  defendants  to  revoke  the 
licenses  and  cease  operation  of  the  subject 
nuclear  power  plants  is  arbitrary,  capricious, 
an  abuse  of  discretion,  and  not  in  accordance 
with  or  authorized  by  law.  5  USC   5  706. 

gPQUEST  FOR  RELIEF 

41.  Plaintiffs  request  that  this  Court: 
A.   Declare   that   the   continued   operation 
of  each  of  the  nuclear  power  plants  Identified 
in   paragraph   8   above   is   illegal   under   the 
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Atomic  Energy  Act  end  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission Regulations,  that  the  continued  op- 
eration of  such  nuclear  power  plants,  under 
the  circumstances  here  presented,  represents 
a  breach,  as  a  matter  of  law,  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  affirmative  obligation 
to  protect  the  public  health  and  safety,  and 
that  the  failure  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  the  individual  defendants  to 
revoke  the  licensee  and  to  halt  the  operation 
of  said  nuclear  power  plants  represents  the 
unlawful  withholding  and  unreasonable  de- 
laying of  required  agency  action: 
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B.  After  reasonable  notice  and  hearing, 
permanently  enjoin  tlie  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  the  Individual  defendants  from 
permitting  the  nuclear  power  plants  Identi- 
fied In  paragraph  8  above  to  operate  until 
such  time  as  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
fully  complies  with  its  affirmative  obligations 
to  protect  the  public  health  and  safety  and 
by  such  relief  compel  agency  action  unlaw- 
fully withheld  and  unreasonably  delayed; 

C.  Upon  short  notice  and  hearing  and  upon 
proper  motion,  issue  preliminary,  temporary 
Injunctive  relief  purruant  to  Rule  65  of  the 
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Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  utatil  such 
time  as  the  Court  has  heard  and  adjudicated 
plaintiffs'  request  for  permanent  Injunctive 
relief;  and 

D.  Grant  such  other  relief  as  the  Court 
deems  just  and  equliable. 

Wherefore  ,  plaintifi's,  Ralph  Nader  and 
Friends  of  the  Earth,  respectfully  request  the 
Court  grant  them  the  relief  requested  herein. 

Ralph  Nader  and  Friemls  of  the  Earth,  by 
their  attorneys:  Myron  M.  Cherry,  Anthony 
Z.  Rolsman,  Alexander  Polikoff.  Robert  Vol- 
len.  Robert  L.  Grah^i.  and  Albert  K.  Butzel. 


EXHIBIT  2 
TABLE.     NUCLEAR  JtCACTOOS  NAMED  IN  SUIT  BY  FRIE.NOS  Of  THE  EARTH  AND  RALPH  NADER 


UfMt  name 


Location 


License  date 


Rated 

capacity 

(in  MWe) 


Percent 

capacity 

pertotmance 

In  1972 


Actual  1972 

petloiinance 

On  MWe) 


Reactor  shutdowns 
in  1972 


2d 
quarter 


3d 
quarter 


1.  San  Onofre  1    .... 

2.  HaddamNeck 

3.  Oyster  Creek  I... 

4.  Nine  Mile  Point-1. 
Ginna-1. 


6.  Dresden  2 


San  Clemente.  Callt    Mar.  27.1567 

Haddam  Neck,  Conn June  30, 1967 

Toms  River.  N.J Apr.    9.1969 

..  Serll)».N.Y ; Aug.  22.1969 

Ontario.  N.Y -..  Sept.  19, 1969 

„,„„„„,  .  Morris.  III... -.  Dec.  22  1969 

7.  Robinson  2::::::::::::;::: Harisviiie.s.c Joiy  31.1970 

8.  Monticello  Moiiticelk).  Minn Sept.   8.   970 

9.  PointSeadi  1 Two  Creeks.  Wis --  Oct.     5.   970 

10  Millstone  Point  1 Waterford  Conn Oct.     7,   970 

11  Dresden  3  Morns.  Ill Ian.   12.1971 

2  SurryT     ' :::::::..-..  CravelNeck.Va May  25.1972 

13:  Turkey  PointT.::::: turkey  Pomt.  na July   19,  972 

14.  Maine  Yankee Wiscasset.  Maine    ■. Sept   9.   972 

15   Palisades      South  Haven,  Mich.... Oct.   16,1972 

is:  QuadCit.es  I Cordova,  III Dec.  14,1972 

!J§:^'^""' ::■::::::::;  G}avHNeci.v.:::::;::::;::::::::::::::ii.;;M:i973 

ii:  oJl^r::::::::::::::::::: senjca,s.c     Feb.  9. 9 3 

20.  Turkey  Poiirt4 , Turkey  Point.  Fla...  Apr.  11.1973 


430 
575 
640 
625 
420 
809 
700 
545 
497 
652 
E09 
788 
693 
790 
700 
800 
8(i0 
788 
841 
693 


74.5 
85.9 
80.0 
60.5 
64.1 
47.4 
80.4 
74.5 
69.4 
54.9 
72.8 
47.3 
7.6 
74.8 
57.0 
64.0 
39.4 
0) 
<•> 
« 


Total. 


13,595 


320 
434 
512 
378 
269 
393 
563 
405 
34S 
351 
589 
373 

57 
591 
399 
512 
315 

0) 

<r 

6,873 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


Percciii 

plant 

availability 

in  1972 


77.4 
87.7 
8L3 
70.2 
69.1 
59.8 
85.2 
79.4 
72.  S 
59.9 
85. 0 
24.1 
27.5 
UHO 
».0 
69.6 
S5.0 


Key 


I 


Rated  capacity:  Design  output  o1  Mie  nudear  po*erp!ant.  ,     .     . 

Percent  capacity  performance :  1972  output  as  a  percentage  of  opt  mwn  deMgred  output. 
Actual  performance:  Actual  output  converted  to  MWe  (rated  capacity  times  percent  capactly 

Reactor  shutdowns:  X  means  the  plant  shutdown  in  that  quarter:       rr.eans  the  ptant  was 

not  operating  then.  ...  , ,    . 

Percent  plant  availability:  Percent  of  the  year  that  the  plant  was  aWe  to  prodtce  power. 
Plants  started  in  1972  are  rated  from  the  date  o1  Ist  electrical  (.er-erat  on. 
1  Not  applicable.  May  operate  at  92  percent  capacity.  ^ 

-  Not  applicable.  May  opeiate  at  5  percent  capacity. 
■  Not  applicable.  May  operate  at  93  percent  capacity. 


Notes:  The  capacity  performance  in  1972  is  a  function  of  the  demand  made  on  a  nuclear  power- 
plant  during  the  time  it  was  available- when  accidents,  repairs,  refueling,  service  or  AEC  orders 
did  not  halt  electrical  generation.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  these  plants  will  be  operating  during 
times  of  peak  load.  All  but  ore  of  the  plants  shut  down  sometime  during  the  times  when  peak- 
load  was  roost  likely  to  Mcur  last  year.  There  is  no  data  yet  for  the  three  newest  plants.  Maine 
Yankee  is  restricted  to  run  at  75  percent  capacity.  3  other  plants— Vermont  Yankee.  Point  Beach  2. 
and  Pilgrim  1— are  not  named  in  this  suit  because  they  are  the  objects  of  individual  suits  of  a 
similar  nature.  It  is  interesting  to  iwte  that  the  actual  1972  power  performance  by  the  20  plants 
listed  in  the  suit  was  not  much  greater  than  the  6.100  electrical  megawatts  needed  now  by  the 
AEC's  three  uranium-enrichment  plants  to  make  nudear  fuel. 

Source  of  data:  1972  AEC  Annual  Report  to  Congress  and  AEC  publication  WASH  1202  74. 


TEXANS  AND  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TBXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  22.  1973 
Ml-.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  all  of  the  major  countries  of  the 
world  except  the  United  States  have  of- 
ficially adopted  the  metric  system  of 
measures  or  are  in  the  process  of  conver- 
sion to  it.  The  enclosed  article  by  J. 
Bryan  Adair,  entitled  "Texans  and  the 
Metric  System."  appearing  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Texas  Business  Review  is 
not  only  an  excellent  article  on  the 
metric  system's  history  and  background 
but  it  also  shows  how  the  advantages  of 
conversion  can  benefit  tlie  economy  of 
an  individual  State. 

I  am  pleased  to  place  this  interesting 
and  informative  article  in  the  Record 
and  recommend  it  to  my  colleagues? 

Tex.\ns  and  the  Metric  Svste.m 
(By  J.  Bryan  Adair) 
Texans.  through  three  of  their  congress- 
men, may  significantly  Innueuce  the  proba- 
ble upcoming  conversion  to  the  metric  sys- 
tem of  measiurement  in  t!ie  United  States. 
Three  representatives  frcm  Texas,  Olln  E. 


Teague  (6th  Congressional  District)  J.  J. 
(Jake)  Pickle  (lOth  District  and  Dale  Mil- 
ford  (24th  District),  are  members  ol  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee,  which 
handles  all  legislation  concerning  national 
scientific  research  and  development,  scien- 
tific scholarships,  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. NASA,  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, and  all  matters  relating  to  outer  space 
or  to  astronautical  research  and  development. 

It  was  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
that  recently  published  the  U.S.  Metric 
Study,  a  three-year  in-depth  survey  of  the 
metric  system  and  Its  potential  impact  on 
the  United  States.  Legislation  being  consid- 
ered by  the  committee  is  largely  based  on  the 
findings  of  that  study.  In  fact,  during  the 
second  session  of  the  92nd  Congress,  the 
Senate  passed  a  measure — by  unanimous 
vote  and  with  no  debate — that  would  make 
metric  measurements  niandatory  within  the 
federal  government  In  ten  years  and  would 
encourage  voluntary  conversion  throughout 
the  country  during  the  same  time  span.  How- 
ever, the  action  came  late  In  the  ses- 
.slon  and  the  House  never  brought  the  legis- 
lation to  a  vote.  Another  bill  has  been  Intro- 
duced into  the  Senate  this  year  and  Is  being 
considered  by  the  Commerce  Committee. 

Eleven  bills  dealing  with  metrication  were 
introduced  in  the  House  between  January  3 
and  March  23,  1973,  Four  of  those  bills  were 
coauihored  by  Texas  congressmen,  two  by 
Congressman  Teague  (who  Is  chairman  of 
the    ccmmlttee)    and    two   by   Congressman 


Pickle.  Bills  promoted  by  both  Texans  have 
conversion  to  the  metric  system  within  ten 
years  as  a  goal,  but  the  rigor  of  Implementa- 
tion sought  by  the  bills  dilTers  somewhat. 
One  Pickle  bill  calls  for  the  establishment  of 
a  nine-member  U.S.  Metric  Conversion  Co- 
ordinating Commission  and  declares  that 
after  ten  years  the  international  metric  sys- 
tem wiU  be  the  sole  official  measuring  sys- 
tem of  this  country.  The  key  bill  Introduced 
by  Congressman  Teague  also  calls  for  a 
changeover  through  a  national  plan  but  sets 
as  a  goal  to  make  the  metric  system  only  as 
predamuiant  as  possible  In  the  ten-year  time 
span.  The  Teague  bill  resembles  the  legisla- 
tion considered  by  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee. 

Neither  bill  W'ould  outlaw  use  of  the  cus- 
tomary standards  and  measurements  with 
which  Americans  are  familiar.  Both  bills  call 
for  a  voluntary  changeover,  so  do  moSt  of 
the  other  nine  bills  Introduced. 

The  metric  system  of  measurement,  offi- 
cially known  as  Systeme  International  d' 
Unites  and  commonly  abbreviated  SI,  has 
six  base  measurement  units:  the  unit  of 
length  is  the  meter:  the  unit  of  mass  is  the 
kilogram;  the  unit  of  time  Is  the  second;  the 
unit  of  electrical  current  Is  the  ampere;  the 
unit  of  temperature  Is  the  kelvln;  and  the 
unit  of  luminous  Intensity  Is  the  candela, 
or  candle.  All  other  units  of  measurement, 
such  as  speed  and  volume,  are  defined  in 
terms  of  the  six  b.^se  units.  This  measure- 
ment system  had  Its  beginnings  in  France. 
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where  it  was  conceived  In  1670  by  an  abb6, 
<3abrlel  Mouton. 

Prance,  however,  did  not  adopt  the  sys- 
tem until  the  French  Revolution  period  of 
the  1790s.  During  the  following  century, 
about  80  percent  of  the  countries  of  the 
world  adopted  the  metric  system,  leaving  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Common- 
wealth countries  the  primary  holdouts.  That 
situation  has  changed  radically  In  the  past 
few  years,  partlcvQarly  with  Great  Britain's 
decision  to  adopt  SI  in  1965.  Today  all  ol 
the  major  countries  of  the  world  except  the 
United  States  have  officially  aopted  SI  or 
are  In  the  process  of  conversion  to  it.  As  the 
international  community  moves  toward  this 
common  language  of  standards  and  measure- 
ments, the  United  States  remains  the  only 
English -speaking  nation  not  offlclally  com- 
mitted to  a  given  system  of  measurement. 
There  Is  little  question  that  adoption  of 
the  metric  system  would  enhance  our  posi- 
tion in  world  trade  markets.  The  export  of 
measurement-sensitive  products  is  often 
dependent  on  domestic  supplies  of  parts  and 
tools  in  countries  to  which  goods  are  being 
exported.  With  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, and  a  number  of  other  formerly  Eng- 
llsh-meastu-ement  countries  now  committed 
to  the  metric  system,  closer  trading  ties  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  develop  between 
those  countries  and  industrialized  nations 
presently  using  SI.  A  result  of  the  realign- 
ment Is  already  observable  in  Britain's  re- 
cent entry  into  the  European  Economic 
Community. 

Dtu-ing  the  1962-1969  period,  the  U.S.  share 
of  free-world  trade  decreased  10.4  percent, 
even  though  the  absolute  volume  Increased. 
Of  the  top  six  major  free-world  trading  na- 
tions, only  the  four  using  the  metric  system 
for  the  entire  period  Increased  their  world 
market  shares,  with  the  United  States  and 
Britain  experiencing  declines. 

Texas  manufacturers  perform  operations 
in  about  98  percent  of  all  manufacturing 
Standard  Industrial  Classifications.  Texas 
produced  about  6  percent  of  all  U.S.  manu- 
factured exports  In  1969,  a  decline  from  6.4 
percent  In  1960.  Still  the  state  ranks  seventh 
in  export  of  manufactured  goods,  and  Texas 
obviously  has  a  stake  In  any  policy  for- 
mulation that  might  alter  the  position  of 
the  United  States  in  the  world  market. 
The  metrication  Issue  and  the  decisions 
made  during  the  next  few  months  could 
be  critical. 

Texas,  with  its  deep-water  seaports,  large 
air  terminals,  and  international  border,  Is 
in  a  prime  position  to  take  advantage  of 
the  overseas  market  for  American-made 
goods.  Even  by  providing  embarkation  fa- 
cilities for  the  shipment  of  goods  manufac- 
tured In  Inland  states,  Texas  benefits,  and 
any  Increase  in  that  commerce  enhances 
state  revenues. 

Aside  from  improvement  of  the  U.S.  role 
In  international  trade,  numerous  other  rea- 
sons exist  for  switching  to  SI.  Since  metric 
units  are  related  by  submultlples  of  ten, 
problems  of  designation  and  calculation  will 
be  simplified.  For  example,  addition  of  a 
series  of  fractions  of  Inches  and  conversion 
of  the  sum  to  feet  require  considerable  arith- 
metic calculation,  but  the  corresponding  op- 
eration with  metric  units  requires  only  ad- 
dition of  decimal  units  and  conversion  of 
the  sum  to  the  needed  measurement  by  mov- 
ing the  decimal  point  (such  as  cents  to  dol- 
lars: 25.  cents  =  .25  dollars) . 

The  simpler  terminology  and  greater  flex- 
ibility of  the  metric  system  make  It  easier 
to  learn  and  to  use.  In  fact,  much  of  the  time 
spent  on  fractions  in  elementary  school  could 
be  used  in  teaching  other  subjects.  Engi- 
neering and  scientific  calculations  based  on 
units  of  ten  are  faster,  simpler,  and  less  ex- 
pensive to  the  employer.  Basic  product  re- 
search in  this  country  is  usually  performed 
by  use  of  metric  units,  which  are  customarily 
converted  to  English  units  during  product 
design  processes.  The  switch  to  SI  will  ellm- 
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Inate  the  need  for  Inefficiencies  involved  In 
conversion  of  one  measuring  system  to  an- 
other as  a  matter  of  routine  operation. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  consumer 
metrication  has  several  advantages.  Prices 
of  items  sold  by  volume,  weight,  or  count 
are  easier  to  compare  if  the  monetary  and 
measurement  systems  both  have  the  same 
decimal  unit  base.  Further,  after  SI  has  be- 
come accepted  throughout  American  business 
and  government  Institutions,  savings  resvilt- 
Ing  from  increased  efficiencies  should  pass  on 
to  the  consumer-taxpayer. 

An  established  trend  toward  conversion  to 
metric  measurements  has  been  apparent  in 
the  United  States  for  some  years.  NotaWe 
conversions  have  occurred  In  activities  and 
disciplines  that  are  more  or  less  self-con- 
tained. The  pharmaceutical  Industry  has  dis- 
carded Its  traditional  drams,  grains,  and 
minims  in_  favor  of  milligrams,  grams,  and 
milliliters.  Camera  equipment  Is  designed 
with  metric  dimensions  for  compatibility 
with  metric-sized  film.  Mathematics  and  sci- 
ence education  are  largely  taught  in  the 
metric  system  In  the  United  States,  often  to 
very  young  children.  Manufacturers  of  anti- 
friction bearings  of  aU  types  have  largely 
changed  to  metric  designs.  Automobile  me- 
chanics have  added  metric  tools  to  their  tool- 
boxes as  the  number  of  cars  having  metric- 
dimensioned  parts  has  risen  to  20  percent  of 
those  on  U.S.  highways.  In  fact,  some  for- 
eign-made parts  of  metric  design  are  pres- 
ently being  Installed  in  American  cars,  and 
General  Motors  has  recently  announced  plans 
for  a  metric  changeover.  Other  Items  that 
often  appear  in  metric  sizes  are  snow  skis, 
swimming  pools,  typewriters,  and  motor- 
cycles. 

The  increasing  usage  of  SI  in  U.S.  business 
and  Indtistry,  the  adoption  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem In  all  other  major  trading  nations,  and 
the  Interest  taken  by  Congress  in  the  past 
few  months  indicate  that  metrication  In 
America  is  a  movement  with  much  momen- 
tum. This  Impression  Is  true,  but  the  move- 
ment faces  resistance  from  many  quarters. 
Fully  58  percent  of  the  American  public  has 
only  the  vaguest  notion  of  what  the  metric 
system  entails.  Further,  a  suprlslng  number 
of  people  contend  that  any  metric  conversion 
in  the  United  States  would  primarily  bene- 
fit those  enterprises  dealing  In  foreign  trade, 
all  at  the  expense  and  Inconvenience  of  the 
American  consumer-taxpayer.  They  often 
hold  that  businesses  wanting  to  trade  with 
foreign  countries  should  switch  to  SI  and 
leave  the  rest  of  the  country  alone.  But  a 
policy  of  Isolationism  is  not  feasible,  for 
the  United  States  Is  Inextricably  involved  )n 
international  commerce  and  politics.  Al- 
though only  a  small  percentage  of  our  ONP 
Is  shipped  in  world  commerce,  that  per- 
centage Is  a  large  portion  of  total  world 
commerce.  Countries  historically  using  the 
metric  system  have  made  heavy  inroads  on 
the  American  share  of  free-world  trade. 

Numerous  problems  can  be  expected  along 
with  the  changeover  to  SI  in  this  country, 
but  none  of  them  are  insurmountable.  SI 
will  be  phased  In  over  a  ten-year  period  and 
the  initial  changes  will  be  "soft,"  language- 
only  changes. 

The  general  public  Is  reluctant  to  accept 
widespread  change  over  a  short  period  of 
time.  Many  are  reluctant  to  study  a  new 
system  that  might  take  time  or  effort  to 
learn,  cost  money,  or  change  familiar  habits 
and  lifestyles.  The  58  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation knowing  little  or  nothing  about  the 
metric  system  is  the  group  most  reluctant 
to  change.  An  intensive  government-spon- 
sored education  program  will  be  necessary  to 
overcome  some  of  this  resistance.  On  the 
positive  side,  many  secondary-level  students 
have  grown  accustomed  to  the  Idea  of  na- 
tional conversion  to  SI.  a  probability  sug- 
gested to  them  by  science  teachers  for  several 
decades. 
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ESTIMATED  COSTS  OF  METRICATION 
TO  TEXAS  INDUSTRIES 


Industry 


Agrlculturejlorestry  fisheries. .. 

Mining.. 

Construction 

Ordnance  (included  with  SIC 

35(») 

"Soft"  manufacture 

Primary  metals 

Fabricated  metal  products 

Machinery  (except  electrical), 

ordnance.- 

Electrical  machinery 

Transportation  equipment 

Instruments 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing.. 

Transportation 

Communication 

Utilities - 

Wholesale  trade 

Retail  trade. 

Finance  insurance.'real  estate.. 
Services 

Total  cost  to  Texas  industry. 


Estimated 

conversion 

cost 

SIC  groups 

(millions) 

01000900 

»7 

1000  1400 

14 

1500  1700 

7 

1900 

2000  3200 

101 

3300 

20 

3400 

79 

3500,1900 

70 

3600 

17 

3700 

47 

3800 

14 

3900 

2 

4000  4700 

5 

4800 

2 

4900 

6 

5000  5200 

30 

5300  5900 

22 

6000^700 

1 

.  7000-8100,8900 

5 

449 


Note:  The  table  shows  absolute  amounts  and  does  not  relate 
metrication  costs  to  volume  ol  sales  or  value  added. 

Another  stumbling  block  to  conversion  Is 
the  potential  initial  cost  to  Industry  and 
business.  Manufacturing  businesses  will  ex- 
perience costs  for  tooling  and  metering 
changes  as  well  as  for  employee  training 
programs.  In  more  measurement-sensitive 
areas,  particularly  in  businesses  operating 
under  Standard  Industrial  Classifications 
1900  and  3300-3800  (see  table  accompanying 
this  article),  changes  will  be  more  costly, 
particularly  In  the  fastener  and  nonelectric- 
machinery  industries.  Costs  to  nonmanufac- 
turlng  industries  will  be  largely  for  training 
employees  and  for  educating  customers  and 
clients.  Wholesale  and  retaU  trade  busi- 
nesses expect  significant  costs,  probably  for 
time  spent  explaining  to  and  placating  cus- 
tomers, dual  dimensioning  in  catalogs,  drops 
in  sales  because  of  customer  resistance  to 
change  or  lack  of  customer  knowledge,  and 
customer  resentment  of  a  new  and  unfamiliar 
measurement  system  apparently  being  im- 
posed by  the  business  selling  the  goods. 

Some  feac  exists  that  repair  and  mainte- 
nance of  long-life  structures  and  equipment 
will  become  prohibitively  expensl'.  e.  if  not 
impossible,  within  a  short  time  after  the 
changeover.  Replacement  parts  and  mod- 
ernized components  compatible  with  ships, 
buildings,  and  similar  products  built  to  Eng- 
lish measurements  and  standards  may  be- 
come scarce  soon  after  conversion.  Most 
products  falling  into  this  category,  however, 
are  custom-built,  one-of-a-kind  structures, 
and  Improvements  and  modifications  are  also 
custom  fitted.  In  most  cases,  the  basic  frame- 
work of  such  structures  need  not  be  altered 
as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  new  measure- 
ment system:  modification  would  be  neces- 
sary only  at  points  of  modification  attach- 
ment— changes  that  would  quite  likely  need 
to  be  made  even  if  the  system  of  measure- 
ment were  a  constant. 

Many  business  organizations  will  Incur 
costs  as  a  result  of  retraining  needs  and  Ini- 
tial inefficiencies  resulting  from  lack  of  fa- 
miliarity with  SI.  Inefficiencies  will  be  par- 
ticularly noticeable  during  the  changeover 
period  in  cases  where  a  mechanic's  Intuitive 
feel  for  a  tool  size  or  an  engineer's  concep- 
tion of  design  sizes  are  Important.  Function- 
ing of  such  intuitive  processes  will  be  ham- 
pered until  the  worker  or  designer  gains  ex- 
perience with  the  new  system. 

This  kind  of  problem  Is  a  primary  concern 
of  many  unions,  which  claim  that  older  work- 
ers may  "lose  experience"  when  their  famil- 
iar worker-too-material  relationships  are 
replaced  by  relationships  more  easily  learned 
by  younger  workers.  Another  union  demand 
is  that  costs  to  individual  workers  for  tool 
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replacements  of  measurement-system  sensi- 
tive tools  should  I>«  borne  by  someone  other 
than  the  Individual  worker. 

Many  small  businesses  do  not  have  tech- 
nical, financial,  or  managerial  resources  suf- 
flclent  to  plan  their  own  metric  changeover. 
Further,  the  small  businessman  is  leas  likely 
to  be  In  a  position  to  decide  when  to  go 
metric;  large  companies  tend  to  set  the  pace. 
Small  operators  are  often  dependent  on  the 
ready  availability  of  standard  parts  and  sup- 
plir-:.  ^ 

In  many  business  and  Institution*  opera- 
tions. Inventories  of  parts  and  materials  will 
be  duplicated,  depending  on  the  mix  of 
metrlc-nonmetric  products  being  produced 
or  serviced.  Many  manufacturers  customarily 
maintaining  large  inventories  and  users  of 
long-life  machinery  and  goods  should  expect 
costs  in  this  area.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense expects  a  significant  expenditure  for 
double-inventory  provisions. 

Most  accepted  engineering  standards  w^Ul 
require  reevalxiation.  in  some  cases  entailing 
only  conversion  of  units  between  systems,  but 
In  others  involving  hardware  changes.  Screw- 
thread  standardization  will  be  a  large  part 
of  such  a  program,  but  this  problem  has  been 
under  study  for  some  time.  The  fifty-nine 
thread  sizes  in  customary  usage  probably  will 
be  replaced  with  a  standard  set  of  twenty-five 
sizes.  Similar  Industry  standardizations  have 
taken  place  in  the  past;  bricks  and  light 
bulbs  are  examples. 

Some  observers  fear  that  the  expanded  co- 
operation between  companies  within  the 
same  industry  as  a  result  of  the  metrication 
effort  could  run  afoul  of  the  antltrtist  laws. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  such  cooperation, 
if  certain  conditions  are  met,  should  be  im- 
mune from  antitrust  action. 

During  the  metric  changeover,  some  op- 
erations may  bold  invisible  hazards,  partic- 
ularly when  rapid  decision  making  Involving 
measurement  calculations  Is  necessary.  If 
a  machine  operator  habitually  thinks  In 
terms  of  English  units,  he  would  quite  likely 
traiLSlate  metric  instructions  Into  his  fa- 
miliar measurement  language  before  acting. 
The  delays  involved  In  translation  could  be 
critical  In  some  cases.  For  example,  an  air- 
craft pilot  used  to  thinking  in  terms  of  feet 
of  altitude  might  have  to  translate  meters 
to  feet  when  analyzing  instructions  from  air 
traffic  controlling  agencies. 

These  problems  have  been  outlined  not  as 
argtiment  against  implementation  of  the 
metric  system  In  the  United  States,  but  as  a 
suggestion  of  possible  problems  the  business- 
man-Industrialist might  encounter  when  the 
changeover  is  being  Implemented.  The  bene- 
fits of  metrication— and  Its  by-products — are 
expected  to  far  outweigh  the  costs.  For  ex- 
ample, many  long-needed  standardizations 
and  updatings  of  materials,  processes,  cus- 
toms, and  other  inbreedings  of  the  American 
industrial  mechanism  can  be  accomplished 
at  virtually  no  cost  If  that  cost  Is  allocated 
to  the  metric  changeover.  Most  of  these  out- 
dated but  Institutionalized  tools  of  American 
business  and  industry  could  not  be  elim- 
inated economically  If  approached  singly,  but 
would  be  updated  easily  in  a  wholesale 
housecleaning. 

If  the  foreign  experience  is  a  reliable  In- 
dicator, metrication  in  America  wiU  be  far 
less  traumatic  than  many  predict.  British 
workers  have  derived  a  number  of  English,/ 


metric  relationships  that  allow  the  worker 
to  maintain  some  of  the  "feel"  he  had  under 
the  English  system.  For  example,  30  centi- 
meters Is  only  slightly  shorter  than  the  foot, 
so  construction  workers  habitually  thinking 
in  terms  of  feet  can  visualize  lengths  in  terms 
of  multiples  of  30  centimeters.  Other  Inno- 
vative relationships  have  been  used  as  de- 
vices to  help  soften  the  impact  of  metrica- 
tion abroad.  There  Is  no  reason  that  Ameri- 
can workers  cannot  use  similar  analogies  to 
simplify  the  transition  to  the  metric  system 
in  this  country. 

Estimation  of  the  advantage  of  metrication 
in  dollar  amounts  is  difficult,  largely  because 
many  of  the  benefits  are  intangible  and  are 
not  quantifiable.  Measurement  of  the  costs 
of  metrication  is  also  difficult,  but  many 
businesses  in  the  United  States  have  expe- 
rience of  partial  or  complete  changeovers. 
On  the  basis  of  that  experience,  estimates  by 
company  and  governmental  officials  not  hav- 
ing metric  experience,  and  "educated 
guesses,"  the  U.S.  Metric  Study  made  rough 
estimates  of  tlae  Industrial  costs  of  conver- 
sion to  SI.  Factors  derived  by  the  study  were 
applied  to  Texas  Industry  figures,  and  this 
process  yielded  estimates  of  costs  of  metri- 
cation to  Texas  industry  (see  accompanying 
table).  Manufacturing  industries,  wholesale 
and  retail  trade,  and  mining  are  expected  to 
incur  greater  costs  than  other  categories  of 
industry  in  Texas. 

The  loss  of  export  trade  experienced  by 
Texas  primary  metals  and  machinery  Indus- 
tries solely  as  a  result  of  the  presently  used 
measurement  system  Is  estimated  at  over  $15 
million  per  year  at  the  present  rate.  The  en- 
tire cost  of  metrication  to  Texas  Industry 
could  be  covered  In  less  than  thirty  years  by 
the  savings  In  those  two  Industries  alone. 
Further,  metrication  will  give  Texas  Industry 
as  a  whole  vast  opportunities  In  foreign 
trade.  The  disadvantage  In  foreign  trade  will 
increase  in  the  future  unless  this  country 
adopts  the  metric  system,  particularly  since 
many  of  our  primary  trading  partners  are 
forming  trade  alliances  v,rlth  other  metric 
countries. 

Many  Texans  are  Interested  In  potential 
costs  In  other  areas,  such  as  costs  to  the  con- 
sumer, to  education,  and  to  federal  govern- 
ment agencies.  The  ten-year  costs  to  Texas 
consumers  as  a  direct  result  of  metrication 
are  expected  to  be  about  $14  million.  A  break- 
down of  the  major  Items  is  shown  in  an  ac- 
companying table.  Education  costs  are  ex- 
pected to  be  negligible  U  the  program  Is 
extended  over  the  ten-year  time  span.  Most 
educational  materials  are  replaced  one  or 
more  times  within  ten  years,  and  replace- 
ments can  be  updated  with  metric-language 
material  without  additional  costs.  Teacher 
education,  not  a  great  problem,  can  be  han- 
dled m  normally  scheduled  workshop  and 
in-service  training  sessions  for  public  school 
teachers. 

Summary   of  Cost   Estimates   to   the    Texas 

Consumer 

(Dollars  in  miUions) 

Self-education    $1-8 

Cooking  equipment 5. 1 

Sewing    equipment 1-7 

Home  shop   equipment 5.0 

Total 13.6 


The  Texas  portion  of  costs  expected  to  be 
Incurred  by  civilian  agencies  of  the  federal 
government  amounts  to  approximately  $2.30 
per  person,  or  $26  million.  This  cost  is  the 
present  value,  discounted  at  4  percent,  of 
costs  expected  over  the  ten-year  period.  This 
figure  should  be  thought  of  as  an  upper 
limit.  The  present  value  of  the  portion  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  estimate  allocated 
to  Texas  Is  $690  million.  This  estimate  is  no 
doubt  high,  but  it  is  difficult  to  adjust  the 
figure  downward  with  anylntultlve  or  nu- 
merical justification. 

The  costs  of  metrication  along  with  the 
expected  benefits  are  depicted  In  an  accom- 
panying diagram  showing  the  cumulative 
costs  over  the  ten-year  Implementation 
period  and  the  benefits  over  the  following 
several  decades.  The  solid  line  depicts  the 
cost-time  relationship  that  is  expected  with 
a  nationally  coordinated  plant.  The  dashed 
line  shows  the  relationship  expected  if  no 
program  Is  instituted  and  a  laissez  faire  ap- 
proach to  metrication  is  taken. 

There  exists  little  doubt  that  the  nation 
will  adopt  the  metric  system  of  measure- 
ment. It  is  highly  probable  that  legislation 
will  b4  forthcoming  from  the  93rd  Congress, 
and  that  legislation  is  expected  to  propose 
a  ten-year  coordinated  transition  program. 
The  new  system  will  feel  a  number  of  damp- 
ers, but  none  of  the  problems  appears  Insur- 
mountable. The  businessman  should  not  al- 
low himself  to  be  caught  unaware  by  Im- 
plementation; a  certain  amount  of  prepared- 
ness and  forethought  as  well  as  timely  In- 
troduction of  the  system  into  his  own  op- 
erations should  smooth  the  transition. 


ON  FINANCES 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  22.  1973 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  note  of 
levity  is  always  pleasant  in  these  days 
of  care  and  concern.  Mrs.  Charles  Ernest 
Winters  of  Bethesda,  a  friend  of  long 
standing,  furnished  such  a  note  by  send- 
ing me  copies  of  some  of  her  "terse- 
verse."  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  them — and 
think  all  of  our  Members  will  also : 
On  Finances 
I 
It's  time  to  admit 
That  curing  social  ills 
Is  simply  no  substitute 
For  paying  oiu:  bills. 

u 
I  don't  know  whether  to  laugh  or  cry 
Our  dilemma  is  so  nearly  comical. 
For  we're  now  in  the  spot 
Where  we  really  cannot 
ASord  to  be  more  economical. 


Prosperity's  great 
I've  always  adored  it. 
But  as  of  right  now 
I  jxist  can't  afford  it. 
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RESOLUTION    CHART 
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100       MILLIMETERS 


INSTRUCTIONS     Resolution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particular 
film    under    specified    conditions.      Numerals    in    chart    indicate   the  number  of  lines  per  millimeter  in  adjacent 
T-shaped"   groupings. 

In  microfilming,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
chart  by  this  value  to  find  the  number  of  lines  recorded  by  the  film.  As  an  aid  in  determining  the  reduction 
ratio,  the  line  above  is  100  millimeters  in  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  dividing  the  length 
into    100    gives   the   reduction    ratio.      Example:    the   line  is  20  mm.  long  in   the  film  image,   and   100    20   =z    5. 

Examine  "T-shaped"  line  groupings  in  the  film  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 
lines  recorded  sharply  ^and  distinctly.  Multiply  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  power 
»in  lines  per  millimeter.  Example:  7.9  group  of .  lines  is  clearly  recorded  while  lines  in  the  10.0  group  are 
not  distinctly  separated.  Reduction  ratio  is  5,  and  7.9  x  5  =  3  9.5  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0  X  5  =:  5  0  lines  per  millimeter  which  are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  condi- 
tions,  maximum  resolution  is  between   39.5    and   5  0  lines  per  millimeter. 

*  Resolution,  as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposure, 
processing,  and  other  factors.  These  rarely  utilize  maximum  resolution  of  the  film.  Vibrations  during 
exposure,  lack  of  critical  focus,  and  exposures  yielding   very  dense  negatives  are  to  be  avoided. 


